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SENATE— r/iwrsrfai/,  March  2,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  DAvro  H.  Gam- 
BRELL.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
ivsyer: 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  prcrvidence 
we  have  been  kept  and  brought  to  this 
new  day.  we  beseech  Thee  to  pm-ify  our 
lives  and  deepen  our  fidelity  to  Thee  that 
the  >«4'd  decision  may  become  clearer 
and  the\dilficult  task  less  burdensome. 
Grant  us'^^er  lives  of  poise  and  power 
sufficient  for  the  claims  of  daily  duty. 
Put  our  minds  in  harmony  with  Thy 
mind  and  our  spirits  so  in  tune  with  our 
fellow  workmen  that  the  good  life 
sought  may  be  the  life  realized.  May  all 
that  we  think  and  say  and  do  enhance 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  advance 
that  kingdom  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTINQ 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellknder). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Pbksident  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  2.  io72. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  David  H. 
Oambrell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oeorgia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  1.  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  la  so  ordered 
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SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  644  and  646. 

The.  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COL.  CHARLES  V.  GREFFET 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2094)  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Charles  V.  Greffet,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  6,  after  the  word  'of",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
"$7,000"  and  insert  '$7,436.14";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Colonel  Charles  V.  Greffet  ( United  States  Air 
Force),  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  the  sum  of  $7,- 
436.14  in  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
for  the  value  of  personal  property  which  was 
lost  In  a  Are  caused  by  an  Incendiary  device 
set  by  terrorists  on  October  16,  1970,  which 
destroyed  the  residence,  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  occupied  by  the  said  Colonel 
Charles  V.  Greffet,  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  Defense /Air 
Attach^  with  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Argentina. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  oontraot  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Violation  of  this  section  is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-674),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  pay  Colonel  Charles  V. 
Greffet  the  sum  of  $7,436.14  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  his  claims  for  the  value  of  his 


personal  property  lost  In  a  fire  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  where  he  was  Defense  Air 
Attache  at  the  American  Embassy. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  reflect 
the  actual  loss  suffered  by  Colonel  Greffet  a-s 
computed  by  the  Air  Force  in  its  report  on 
the  bill.  The  correct  amount  was  not  avail- 
able to  the  sponsor  when  the  legislation  was 
Introduced. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  its 
report  to  the  committee  on  S.  2094  indicaied 
that  it  would  have  no  objection  to  the  bill. 
The  facts  as  contained  in  that  report  are  as 
follows: 

(Colonel  GreffefsJ  personal  property  was 
destroyed  in  a  fire  of  incendiary  origin  on 
October  16,  1970,  at  his  assigned  residence  in 
Buenos  Aires,  which  was  owned  by  the  United 
States.  Colonel  Greffet  presented  claims  lo 
the  Air  Force  for  a  total  sum  of  $43,834  06  for 
the  loss  of  his  personal  property.  The  Air 
Force  evaluated  Colonel  Greffefs  claims  and 
determined  that  the  depreciated  value  of  his 
property  at  the  time  of  the  loss  was  $27,- 
436.14.  The  Air  Force  accordingly  paid  Colonel 
Greffet  $10,000.00,  the  maximum  payable 
under  31  U.S.C.  240-^2.  Colonel  Greffet  also 
received  $10,000.00  from  his  private  insurer 
Armed  Forces  Cooperative  Insuring  Asso- 
ciation, leaving,  by  Air  Force  evaluation. 
$7,436.14  of  his  loss  uncompensated. 

The  sponsor  of  this  legislation  in  a  letter 
to  the  committee  submitted  the  following 
additional  observations: 

According  to  the  official  report  prepared 
by  the  chief  fire  Inspector  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment, the  fire  started  at  a  window  facing 
the  street  on  the  ground  floor  and  its  origin 
"must  be  classified  as  hypothetlcally  inten- 
tional." 

Based  on  the  nature  of  the  flash  fire  and 
In  light  of  accounts  by  witnesses,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador John  Davis  Lodge  In  Argentina  re- 
ports "many  people  believe  that  the  fire  was 
started  by  an  Incendiary  device  set  bv  a 
terrorist." 

The  unchallenged  evidence  conclusively 
establishes  that  Colonel  Greffet  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  valuable  personal  possessions  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  csonduct  of  his  official 
duties  whUe  serving  as  Defense/Air  Attach^ 
with  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Argentina.  Not  only 
did  the  loss  occur  at  a  U.S.  Government 
owned  resldenpe  In  which  Colonel  Greffet  and 
his  family  wire  required  to  live,  but  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  Indicates  the  source 
of  the  fire  was  an  act  of  sabotage  by  terror- 
ists who  Intentionally  attacked  U.S.  property 
known  to  be  Inhabited  by  a  U.S.  official . 

In  view  of  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, the  committee  has  concluded  that 
In  this  case  legislative  relief  Is  appropriate. 
The  committee  believes  that  S.  2094,  as 
amended.  Is  meritorious  and  recommends  It 
favorably. 


NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  117)    asking 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
claie  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each 
S€p;ember  National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day." 

\r  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  acting  on  Na- 
tioral  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.  Senate 
JoiiX  Resolution  117. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
froii  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
<Mj'.  Hutjska)  who  from  the  Federal 
Chf  rters.  Holidays,  and  Celebrations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee vhich  handled  this  legislation  and  re- 
por  ed  it  to  the  Senate 

Ttiese  distinguished  Senators  plus  35 
oth  T  Members  have  joined  in  cospon- 
sormg  this  resolution  which  will  recog- 
niz<  the  outdoorsmen  of  this  country  in 
a  n  (w  and  meaningful  way. 

ifhe  support  here  in  the  Senate  has 

matched   by   endorsement   In   the 

of  Representatives.  This  resolu- 

has  been  Introduced  Ln  the  House 

ron?ressman  Bob  Sixes,  of  Florida, 

44  other  Congressmen  have  joined 

in  supporting  the  resolution. 

i^ready  a  great  national  movement  is 
unc  erway  to  celebrate  the  fourth  Satur- 
day of  September — September  23 — as 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. 
Nearly  75  national  groups  representing 
wil(  Uif e  enthusiasts,  environmentalists, 
spo  'tsmen.  service  clubs,  labor  organlza- 
tior  s.  foresters,  and  recreationaUsts  are 
wording  to  see  that  September  23  Is  a 
mei  ningf ul  day. 

A  steering  committee  to  conduct  that 
national  activities  on  September  23  has 
set  up.  It  Is  headed  by  Mr.  Thomas 

aiimball.  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tior  al  Wildlife  Federation  and  Mr.  Ray- 
moiid  C.  Hubley,  executive  director  of  the 
Walton  Leagne  of  America.  Mr. 
Dickey,   promotion   director  of 
National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
who  has  worked  long  and  diligently 
this  resolution  is  acting  as  secretary 

1  he  national  effort. 

1  he  Governors  of  23  States  proclaimed 
Sta:e  hunting  and  fishing  days  during 
1971.  Many  activities  occurred  around 
the  country  in  September  of  lEist  year 
eve  1  though  no  national  recognition  had 
been  given  to  the  celebration  at  that 
time. 

I  would  like  to  say  as  I  have  said  since 
I  introduced  this  resolution  last  year 
tha  t  the  enormous  and  spontaneous  sup- 
per t  that  has  been  given  to  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  indicates 
clej.rly  that  this  kind  of  recognition  of 
those  who  participate  In  the  sports  of 
hui  itlng  and  fishing  is  due. 

1  'oo  many  months,  too  many  years,  too 
ma  ny  decades  have  gone  by  without  suit- 
ab!  >  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
las:  ing  contributions  that  the  responsible 
out  ioor  sportsman  has  made  to  a  better 
wc:  Id.  a  cleaner  world,  a  healthier  world. 

.'  .gain  I  say  I  am  plesised  to  see  that  the 
Ser  ate  is  moving  ahead  to  provide  this 
recognition. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  cngro-s.-^ed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

'  "he  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

'"he  joint  resolution  with  its  preamble 
reads  as  follows: 
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SJ     Res     117 

Whereas  In  the  congestion  and  the  com- 
plexities,   the    tensions    and    frustrations    of 
today's  life,  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation- 
the  opportunity   to    get  away  from  it  all" — 
has  become  of  crucial   importance,  and 

Wberaas  there  are  few  pursuits  providing 
a  better  chance  for  healthy  exercise,  peaceful 
solitude,  and  appreciation  of  the  grfat  out- 
doors  than   hunting   and    Bshlng.   and 

Whereas  this  Is  evident  In  the  fact  that 
more  than  fifteen  million  hunting  licenses 
and  twenty-four  million  Qshing  licenses  were 
Issued  in  1970.  and 

Whereas  the  purchase  of  these  licenses 
brought  nearly  J200,000  000  Into  State  and 
local   government   treasuries,   and 

Whereas  this  Income  provides  a  rich  scmrce 
of  funds  for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
and  management  and  for  the  salvation,  pres- 
ervation, and  propagation  of  vanishing  spe- 
cies, and 

Whereas  hunters  and  anglers  traditionally 
have  led  In  the  effort  to  preserve  our  natu- 
ral resourc's.  and 

Whereas  outdoor  sportsmen  also  have 
led  In  the  promotion  of  proper  respect  for 
private  as  well  as  public  property,  of  cour- 
tesy In  the  Held  and  forest,  and  In  boating 
and  firearm  safety  programs,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  present  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  many  and  worthwhile  con- 
tributions of  the  American  hunter  and  an- 
gler :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  as  'Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day"  to  pro- 
vide that  deserved  national  recognition,  to 
reco'gnlze  the  esthetic,  health,  and  recrea- 
tional virtues  of  hunting  and  fishing,  to 
dramatize  the  continued  need  for  gun  and 
boat  safety,  and  to  rededlcat«  ourselves  to 
the  conservation  and  respectful  use  of  cur 
wildlife  and  natural  resources. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exceVpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-676',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  the  President  to  declare  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  September  as  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,"  and  which  would 
recognize  the  esthetic,  health,  and  recrea- 
tional virtues  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

STATEMENT 

Americans  get  away  from  the  asphalt  Jun- 
gles, from  the  Jangling  of  the  telephone, 
from  the  pressures  of  the  dally  struggle 
In  rural  areas  and  In  cities  by  going  to  the 
countryside  "out  with  nature."  Some  play 
golf,  some  hike  in  the  forests  and  parks, 
some  bird-watch,  and  Increasing  hundreds 
of  thousands  each  year  go  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

There  are  few  recreations  which  provide 
a  better  chance  to  get  exercise  which  all 
citizens  need,  to  find  sollttide.  to  breathe 
some  of  the  little  remaining  fresh  air.  and 
to  forget  daily  cares  than  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

As  one  indication  of  the  enormous  appeal 
of  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fishing,  reports 
Indicate  that  In  1970  more  than  15  million 
hunting  licenses  and  24  million  fishing  li- 
censes were  purchased,  an  Increase  of  350.- 
OOO  hunting  licenses  and  100.000  fishing  li- 
censes over  the  previous  year 

For  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
the  participants  pay  nearly  $200  million  each 
year  for  licenses,  tags,  permits,  and  staxnps. 


This  Income  provides  a  rich  sotirce  of  funds 
for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  man- 
agement. Many  of  the  activities  being  under- 
Uken  today  to  protect  wildlile  threatened 
with  extinction  and  to  reestablish  breeds  and 
strains  who  are  losing  their  battle  for  sur- 
vival has  come  from  bunting  and  fishing 
license  funds. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  true  hunters 
and  fishermen  are  among  the  leaders  In  try- 
ing to  preserve  our  wildlife.  Responsible 
hunters  and  fishermen  are  leaders  in  local 
and  national  efTorts  to  rebuild  the  Everglades. 
to  stop  wanton  destruction  of  threatened 
breeds  of  wildlife,  to  make  sure  that  the 
pollution  of  our  waters  do  not  wipe  out  our 
fish  life. 

In  addition,  responsible  hunters  and  fisher- 
men are  among  the  leaders  of  those  who 
promote  safety  In  hunting  and  fishing  Many 
of  the  hunting  and  fishing  safety  laws  In 
this  country  have  been  developed,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislatures,  and 
eventually  passed  into  law  at  the  behest  of 
those  who  are  our  hunters  and  fishermen. 

It  is  time  to  give  some  national  recognition 
to  the  responsible  hunters  and  fishermen  of 
the  country  by  proposing  that  th^  President 
of  the  United  States  set  aside  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  September  to  recognize  this 
form  of  recreation  and  sport  in  our  coun- 
try. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  use  this  day  to 
assure  that  we  rededlcate  our  Nation  to  the 
adequate  protection  of  the  land  and  water 
wUdllTe  of  the  Nation,  and  to  promote  again 
and  redouble  our  efforts  to  see  that  hunting 
and  fishing  recreation  Is  carried  on  at  the 
highest  level  of  safety  for  those  who  partici- 
pate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  to  be 
recognized  at  this  time  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call  with  the  time  not  deducted 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  a  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  .PRESIDENT  pro  ien\- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Percy  made  at  tills 
point  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Submission  of  Resolutions.) 


THE  NEW  SOUTH 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  remarkable  speech 
delivered  recently  by  the  distinguished 
Governor  nf  Florida,  Reubin  Askew.  I 
ask  thus  because  I  feel  that  this  speech 
typifies  the  new  South.  Those  of  u.'^  who 
have  fought  for  civil  right'^  for  .^o  long 
are  very  much  encouraged  by  courageous 
stands  such  as  that  taken  by  Governor 
Askew. 


I  feel  very  deeply  about  Florida,  be- 
cause it  is  my  native  State,  I  was  bom 
In  Pensacola.  though  I  spent  very  little 
of  my  early  life  there. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  the 
statements  made  by  various  public  oflS- 
cials  in  the  South,  and  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  statements  that 
has  yet  been  made.  It  Is  a  statement  of 
eminent  good  sense,  reason,  and  modera- 
tion, and  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Florida,  Mr.  As- 
kew, for  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Florida's  Governor  Takes  a  Stand 
on  businp 

(Note. — On  March  14,  Florida  voters  v/111  be 
asked  on  their  primary  ballot  whether  they 
favor  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
outlawing  "forced  busing"  of  .school  children. 
Last  week.  In  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Central  Florida  State  Fair  in  Orlando.  Gover- 
nor Reubin  Askew,  a  Democrat,  urged  voters 
to  reject  the  proposal  and  to  support  a  com- 
panion question  on  the  ballot  arming  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  rejecting  a  "re- 
turn to  the  old  dual  school  system."  What  fol- 
lows are  excerpts  from  that  speech.) 

I  come  before  you  today  to  say  a  few 
things  with  which  you  may  disagree,  a  few 
things  which  are  decidedly  unpopular,  but  a 
tew  things  which  I  feel  must  be  said  In  the 
Interest  of  Florida  and  her  people — all  of 
them  .  .  . 

I  strongly  oppose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  outlaw  busing — not  because  I  partic- 
ularly like  it  or  think  It's  a  panacea  for  our 
problems  .  .  .  Busing  Is  an  artificial  and  in- 
adequate Instrument  of  change.  It  should  be 
abandoned  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  afi'ord  to 
do  so  .  .  . 

Yet  by  the  use  of  busing  and  other  meth- 
ods, we've  made  real  progress  In  disman- 
tling a  dual  system  of  public  schools  In  Flor- 
ida. And  I  submit  that  until  we  find  alterna- 
tive ways  of  providing  an  equal  opportunity 
for  quality  education  for  all  .  .  until  we  can 
be  sure  that  an  end  to  busing  won't  lead  to  a 
return  of  segregated  public  schools  .  .  .  until 
we  have  those  assurances,  we  must  not  un- 
duly limit  ourselves,  and  certainly  not  con- 
stitutionally. 

We  must  not  take  the  risk  of  seriously  un- 
dermining the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  one 
of  the  noblest  documents  ever  produced  by 
man.  And  we  must  not  take  the  risk  of  re- 
turning to  the  kind  of  segregation,  fear  and 
misunderstanding  which  produced  the  very 
problem  that  led  to  busing  in  the  first  place 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  overR-helmlng 
majority  of  Florldans  are  committed  to  the 
goal  which  busing  was  designed  to  pursue. 
That  goal  Is  to  put  this  divisive  and  self-de- 
feating Issue  of  race  behind  us  once  and  for 
all  .   .   . 

I  think  we're  well  within  re.ich  of  under- 
standing one  another,  carlnp  for  one  another 
and  affirming  our  principles  of  justice  and 
compassion  which  made  this  country  what 
it  Is  today.  How  sad  It  will  be  if  w*  turn  back 
now — not  only  for  minority  children — but 
for  all  of  us. 

Of  course  we  don't  want  our  children  to 
suffer  unnecessary  hardships.  That  goes 
without  .saying.  But  neither  do  we  want  our 
children  to  grow  up  into  a  world  of  con- 
tinuing racial  di.scord.  racial  hatred  and. 
finally,  a  world  of  racial  violence  .  . 

It  is  mv  hope  that  we're  moving  beyond 
racial  appeals  here  in  Florida  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  .South  as  well  I  sav  it's  time  we 
told  the  rest  of  the  nation  that  we  aren't 
caught  up  in  the  mania  to  stop  busing  at  any 
cost,  that  we're  trying  to  mature  politically 


down  here,  that  we  know  the  real  Issues 
when  we  see  them,  and  that  we  no  longer 
will  be  fooled,  frightened  and  divided  against 
ourselves  .  .  . 

I  hope  we  can  say  to  those  who  would  keep 
us  angry,  confused  and  divided  that  we're 
more  concerned  about  a  problem  of  Justice 
than  about  a  problem  of  transportation,  and 
that  while  we're  determined  to  solve  both, 
we're  going  to  take  Justice. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  impose  my  will 
on  anyone.  But  It  is  my  Intention  to  give  the 
people  of  Florida  cause  for  sober  reflection, 
so  that  they're  sure — very  sure — before  they 
encourage  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  one  that  for  the  very 
first  time,  I  believe,  would  seek  to  reverse 
our  efforts  to  make  that  great  document  a 
living  testimony  to  the  pursuit  of  liberty, 
freedom  and  justice — for  all. 


PROPOSED  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENfcy  UNFAIRLY  ATTACKED  BY 
CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  connment  on  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  that  is  under 
consideration  by  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  the  91st 
Congress,  in  December  1970,  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  4  approved  legislation 
to  create  an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Because  of  a  tieup  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  companion  leg- 
islation which  had  been  reported  out  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
never  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
that  Congress. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  legislation  to  es- 
tablish such  an  agency,  H.R.  10835,  has 
been  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  344  to  44, 
thanks  largely  to  the  outstanding  efforts 
of  Chairman  Chet  Holifield  of  the 
Houj^^overnment  Operations  Commit- 
tee \#(%-eceived  bipartisan  support  from 
his  committee  members  as  well  as  the 
administration.  Comparable  legislation 
in  the  Senate,  S,  1177.  Is  currently  before 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
of  which  Senator  John  McClellan  is 
chairman  and  on  which  I  am  ranking 
minority  member.  The  bill,  precisely  the 
same  as  that  approved  by  the  Sena'te  in 
December  197(T,  doe.s  need  revision  in 
view  of  further  facts  brought  out  by  the 
illuminating  House  debate.  Appropriate 
revisions.erc  now  being  made. 

But — and  this  Ls  the  reason  for  my  re- 
marks today — our  deliberations  have 
been  impeded  by  what  I  consider  to  be 
unwarranted  and  impassioned  attacks  on 
tlie  legislation  from  sesrments  of  the 
business  community  which  have,  in  the 
past,  assisted  our  efforts  in  the  consumer 
area  through  rational  articulation  of  the 
i.ssues  and  concrete  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. I  vividly  recall,  for  example. 
that  in  1966  a  wave  of  opposition  built  up 
within  the  business  community  to  much 
needed  proposed  truth  in  lending  legis- 
lation. But,  through  cooperative  efforts 
with  the  business  community,  based  on 
reason  and  not  emotion,  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate were  able  to  work  out  a  bill  that 
protected  borrowers,  that  made  it  more 
difiQcult  for  unscrupulous  sharks  to  op- 
erate, and  that  was  acceptable  to  legiti- 
mate and  honorable  business  institutions 


that  constitute  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  business  community.  Four 
years  experience  have  proven  the  value 
of  this  legislation. 

But  now,  instead,  my  office  and  other 
Senate  offices  are  being  deluged  with  mail 
directly  traceable  to  a  blunderbuss  blast 
at  this  Consumer  Protection  Agency  leg- 
islation by  local  and  State  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President,  with  some 
deep  feeling,  having  been  a  member  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  my  own 
State  chamber  of  commerce  and  having 
participated  actively  through  the  years 
with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But 
I  feel  that  I  would  be  negligent,  having 
come  from  the  business  community,  if 
I  did  not  add  my  deep  concern  at  this 
point  as  to  the  misguided  actions  they 
are  taking  on  this  very  important  issue. 

Letters  have  come  in  charging  that  we 
are  creating  a  "superagency"  with  "Ges- 
tapo-like powers."  Others  have  chosen 
to  refer  to  it  as  a  kind  of  "Soviet  KGB." 
Most  of  the  letters,  like  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber and  Illinois  Chamber  circulars,  call 
for  outright  opposition.  Few  go  into  the 
specifics  of  the  legislation'and.  therefore, 
render  impossible  a  reasoned  discussion 
of  the  Issues.  Those  that  do  treat  of  par- 
ticulars understandably  reflect  misim- 
presslons  that  cannot  help  being  drawm 
from  the  Illinois  Chamber  letter. 

I  have  chosen  to  respond,  but  not  in 
kind,  preferring  instead  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  objective  terms  by  referring 
to  specific  issues  raised  by  the  legislation. 
I  wrote  last  week  to  Mr.  Lester  Brann. 
president  of  the  Illinois  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  explaining— in  the  context  of 
Mr.  Brann's  own  letter,  which  I  under- 
stand went  out  to  some  9,000  members — 
the  actual  authorities  and  functions  of 
the  proposed  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  as  contained  in  S.  1177.  Most 
important,  I  have  alluded  to  some  of  the 
vital  areas  where  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  can,  while  representing  the  con- 
sumer interest,  be  of  tremendous  service 
to  the  huge  preponderance  of- responsi- 
ble business  firms  whose  dealings  with 
government  are  often  marked  by  bureau- 
cratic Indifference,  threat,  or  delay. 

Since  this  important  legislation  will 
soon  be  before  us.  and  since  the  charges 
contained  in  the  Illinois  Chamber  letter 
and  the  anxieties  generated  thereby  ap- 
pear to  have  a  decided  similarity  to  ex- 
pressions of  concern  received  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  I  have  chosen  to 
share  the  contents  of  my  correspondence 
in  this  regard. 

I.  therefore,  ask.  Mr.  President,  unani- 
moiis  consent  that  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Lester  Brann  of  February  3.  1972.  and  my 
response  of  February  22,  1972.  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  This  procedure  has  Mr. 
Brann's  full  concurrence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Illinois  State  Chamber  or  Commixce. 

Chicago,  III  ,  February  3,  1972. 

TOTTR  action  IS  NEEDED  NOW 

Your  tax  money  will  be  spent  to  harass. 
regulate  and  Intervene  in  your  business  to 
an   extent   unprecedented  In   this  country's 
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unless  you  act  now  to  stop  S.  1177 
R  10835  now  pending  In  the  U.S.  3en- 
.:>vernmen:  Operations  Committee. 
Consumer  Protection  Organization 
1972  (dubbed  the  "Nader  Enabling 
would  set  up  an  Independent  federal 
bureahicracy  "(the  Consumer  Protection 
Agen<  y  i  with  full  authority  to  acc  as  a  gov- 
t  baclted  adversary  to: 
In'fervene  in  and  be  a  party  to  any  federal 
regvili  ktory  proceeding  with  any  business  on 
matt<  rs  which  the  Agency  feels  affect  the 
consi;  mer. 
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any  Information  on  your  busi^ 
nder  threat  of  court  action.  ,^ 

actions  In  federal  courts  J>y^  fed- 
i.gency  as   to  its  decisions  ,«fid  or  rule 
powers 
uesr   any  governmental  agency  to  In- 
;i-e   V  .  ;r  business,  and  If  they  refuse. 
ht-  refusal  to  the  federal  courts. 
idlze^ — through  federal  grants  In  aid — 
and    local    governmental    and    private 
to  lobby  for,  and  push  enforcement 
consumer  protection  laws. 
one  would  be  exempt — retailers,  man- 
farmers.    5  ippliers.    professions. 
industries — all  would  fall  under  the 
you  sell  or  produce  consumer  goods 
,  you  would  be  subject  to  review 
ernmental    agencies    would    have    to 
with  the  Consumer  I>rotectlon  Agency 
to  make  certain  CPA  did  not  plan  to 
a  court  action  against  a  prop>osed  de- 
or   regulation   before   It  could   be   fl- 
and  put  into  effect.  Government  In- 
could  be  forced  to  allow  a  consumer 
te  to  accompany  them  in  the  examl- 
of  your  premises  or  records 
Congressman    has    called    "hese    bills 
nment   by  combat  "   Ralph   Nader  has 
quoted    as   saylr-.g   he   would   trade   all 
t    consumer    bllLs   for   one   such    Con- 
Protection  Agency. 

■    pergonal    letters    are    needed     now 
bills    are    la    the    final   drafting   stage 
completion    expected   within    the    next 
weeks   The  Senate  Government  Opera- 
Committee  has  already  Indicated  they 
ipprove    'he    provisions    of    these    acts 
thcrf  IS  a  gro-i^-roots  response  indi- 
opnositinn    Ill-.nott  Congressrnen  and 
or-,-  need  to  hear  from  you  now   partic- 
Senator  Charle^)  P^rcy    who  favors  the 


'd 


Senators    can     be     reached     at     The 
States     Senate.     Washington.     DC 
a:-.d  Congressmen  a'  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Wish'.ngton   DC   20515. 

Wr  te  todav  before  vour  business  becomes 
the  .^,ib]ect  of  this  new  concept  of  "experi- 
men"  il  law.  '  by  an  agency  which  will  have 
more  independence  and  a;Teater  power  than 
any  rx:s';ng  federal  s'a-e  ->r  I'.^^al  agencv. 
W  )tr.  3  you  please  send  copies  'f  your  corre- 
sponc  ence  to  W  Paul  Neal.  Jr..  our  Legisla- 
tive Department  Manager  at  State  Chamber 
head!  carters 

Sincerely. 

Lester  W  Brann  Jr  . 

President 

U  S  Sen.ate 
Washington.  D  C    February  22   1972 
Mr  IksTtR  W   Brann,  Jr  . 

P'-esi  lent.    Illinois   State   Chamber   of  Com- 
"  lerce.  Chicago  II! 

De  la  Ma.  Brann  A  disservice  has  been 
done  to  the  citizenry  and  the  bvislness  com- 
munty  of  Illinois,  and  to  my  office  I  refer 
to  a  vldely-clrculated  letter  over  your  signa- 
ture, dated  February  3,  1972,  relating  to  the 
OoiLs  imer  I*rotectlon  Agency  lelgslatlon  i3 
1177  and  HR  10835)  currently  before  the 
Sena  *   Government    Operations   Committee 

Wl  ether  there  should  be  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tect.; n  Agency  Is  not  In  issue,  as  vour  letter 
mlstiienly  Implies  The  Senate,  during  the 
91st  Congress  and  after  due  consideration 
declined  that  Issue   when  it   overwhelmingly 


approved  the  concept  by  a  74—4  vote.  In 
December  1970.  at  a  time  when  consumer 
sentiment  was  not  as  high  eis  It  Is  today. 
The  House,  by  an  Imposing  margin  of  344- 
44.  resolved  that  Issue  by  approving  HM. 
10835  in  October  1971.  You  Imply  that  I  am 
m  a  minority  In  the  Illinois  Congressional 
delegation  In  support  of  consumer  legisla- 
tion. Both  Illinois  Senators  supported  the 
earlier  Senate  version,  and  20  of  34  Illinois 
Congressmen  supported  H  R.  10835  (only  one 
voted  against  the  measure:  three  did  not 
vote  I.  The  Nixon  Administration  Is  commit- 
ted to  the  Idea  of  an  Independent  con- 
sumer advocacy  agency — which  In  many 
respects  has  powers  tougher  than  those 
contained  in  S  1177 — as  expressed  in  public 
testimony  and  in  private  discussions  with 
me 

Once  it  Is  understood  that  the  concept  of 
an  Independent  advocacy  agency  Is  widely 
accepted,  and  in  my  Judgment  should  be,  the 
key  issue  revolves  around  the  authorltes  we 
vest  In  the  agency  to  |>ermlt  It  to  fulfill  Its 
Intended  functions  In  this  regard,  your  let- 
ter refers  to  Ave  areas  of  authority,  but  does 
Upt  properly  reflect  the  important  Ilmlta- 
tlona  in  3.  1177  which  are  intended  to  assure 
that  the  legitimate  Interests  of  re^>onslble 
businesses  are  protected.  Following  are  ver- 
batim assertions  you  nrvade  with  respect  to 
proposed  Agency  authority,  and  my  own 
comments: 

(11  Your  statement:  "Intervene  In  and  be 
a  party  to  any  federal  regulatory  proceeding 
with  any  business  on  matters  which  the 
.Agency   feels   affect    the  consumer." 

This  Is  an  overstatement.  The  facts  The 
CPA  woald  be  able  to  Intervene  only  In  those 
proceedings  where  It  finds,  in  Its  reatsonable 
discretion,  that  the  determination  Is  likely 
to  affect  substantially  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. (To  Intervene  as  a  "party"  does  not 
even  make  sense,  as  the  National  Chamber 
has  pointed  out,  in  the  context  of  less  formal 
rulemaking  proceedings.)  Upon  Intervening, 
the  CPA  must  do  so  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  of  the  host 
agency  Most  Ihiportant.  the  CPA  will  have 
no  power  to  decide  the  merits  of  any  pro- 
ceedings it  acts  as  an  advocate  or  attorney 
only — not  as  Judge  nor  Jury — presenting 
relevant  evidence  and  argument-s. 

(ill  Your  statement-  "Subpoena  any  in- 
formation on  your  business  under  threat  of 
court  action." 

This  Is  completely  misleading.  The  facts: 
The  CPA's  own  compulsory  information-get- 
ting process  does  not  apply  to  matters  subject 
to  any  rulemaking  or  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings. In  those  matters  It  may  use  the  host 
agency's  subpoena  power  only  to  the  extent 
•hat  any  other  party  In  interest  could  in- 
'iudlng  a  business  defendant.  The  CPA  Is 
vested  with  Its  own  information-gathering 
power  only  In  the  context  of  conducting  eco- 
nomic research.  Investigations,  conferences, 
and  surveys  By  commonly  accepted  proce- 
dure backed  by  Judicial  interpretation,  such 
requests  for  inform.^" Ion  are  governed  by  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Reports  Acta  (44  US  C 
3501  et  seq  )  and  subject  to  review  by  busi- 
ness advisory  committees  set  up  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  safeguards  against  arbitrary  or 
capricious  use  of  this  authority  have  proven 
satisfactory  in  the  past  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  any  change  upon  establishment  of 
the  qPA 

ilUi  Your  statement  ■  Appejil  actions  in 
the  federal  courts  by  a  federal  agency  as  to 
Its  decisions  and  or  rulemaking  powers  " 

This  Is  true,  but  fortunately  not  the  whole 
truth  The  facts  Under  S,  1177.  the  CPA 
would  be  entitled  to  seek  review  of  agency 
decisions  nnly  If  it  had  participated  In  earlier 
proceed. ags  at  the  agency  level  Otherwise,  its 
appear  I  nee  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
reviewing  court  Such  appeal,  however.  Is 
limited  by  three  conditions,  (ai  the  right  of 
appeal   must   be  otherwls«  accorded  by  law; 


(b)  the  CPA  must  find  that  the  other 
agency's  action  is  likely  to  have  a  substantial 
adverse  effect  on  consumers;  and  (o  the 
CPA  position  must  be  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  adverse  to  or  different  from  the  host 
agency. 

(Iv)  Your  statement:  "Request  any  gov- 
ernment agency  to  investigate  your  business 
and  Lf  they  refuse,  appeal  the  refusal  to  the 
federal  courts." 

This  is  incorrect  The  facts:  The  CPA 
could,  where  there  is  good  reason,  request 
agency  action,  but  there  is  no  such  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  under  S  1177.  H  R.  10835 
would  permit  an  appeal  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  right  of  judicial  review  Is  other- 
wise accorded  by  law. 

(V)  Your  statement:  "Subsidize — through 
federal  grants-in-aid — state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  prirafe  agencies  to  lobby  for. 
and  push  enforcement  of  so-called  consumer 
protection  laws" 

Yes.  but  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story  The 
facts-  Private  organizations  must  be  non- 
profit and  only  up  to  15  percent  of  available 
funds  may  be  allocated  to  them  .\mone  po- 
tential recipients  would  be  Chicago's  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  whose  outstanding 
work  In  the  area  of  promoting  consumer 
safety  Is  recognized  nationwide:  universities: 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Lawyers  Consumer 
Protection  Committee;  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished groups  The  purposes  for  whldli 
such  grants  would  be  awarded  pursuant  to 
Sec  304  are.  of  course.  conslderalDly  more  ex- 
tensive than  you  have  indicated 

As  to  your  reference  to  S  1177  as  the 
•Nader  Enabling  .^ct,"  I  am  at  a  loss  a.?  to 
why  you  have  so  named  the  bill  This  Is  a 
slight  to  Its  sponsors  and  to  the  74  Senators 
who  voted  for  It  Together  with  other  Sena- 
tors. I  gave  considerable  time  and  thought 
to  Its  provisions  The  bill  reflected  careful 
balancing  of  the  recognized  needs  of  the 
consumer  with  reasonable  .safeguards  to  pre- 
vent undue  Interference  with  industry  and 
the  orderly  processes  of  government  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  business  community.  In- 
cluding the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
representatives  of  the  consumer,  of  whom 
Mr  Nader  was  only  one  among  many,  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  The  end  result 
was  a  well-considered  bill  which  won  over- 
whelming approval  from  the  Senate  because 
of  Its  built-in  equities  Actually  Mr  Nader 
made  manv  sueeestlons  that  were  not  ac- 
cepted and  he  still  has  Important  reserva- 
tions about  both  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  the  legislation. 

We  are  not  creating  a  superagency  The 
CP.^  ■*t:i  have  absolutely  no  regulatory 
powers  and  will  be  able  to  make  no  final  de- 
cisions )f  a  substantive  nature  which  im- 
pose penalties  or  forfeitures  on  any  business 
or  which  grant  or  deny  applications  for  a 
rate,  route,  license,  or  whatever.  In  terms  of 
budget  S  1177  called  for  a  three-year  au- 
thorization starting  off  at  17.5  mllilon  and 
increasing  to  $25  mllilon  (Funding  contem- 
plated by  the  House-passed  H  R.  10835  is  even 
less  I  Such  funding,  while  not  Insignificant, 
would  only  in  the  last  y^iteven  come  close 
to  that  accorded  a  typical  FSI«aI  regulatory 
agency  Indeed,  such  funding  i^  dwarfed  by 
amounts  annually  spent  by  large  buslne>sses 
on  advertising  alone 

With  limited  funds  and  a  small  staff,  the 
CPA  win  have  to  focus  on  matters  substan- 
tially affecting  the  consumer  Interest  which 
involve  priority  concerns,  as  where  there  is  a 
substantial  risk  to  public  health  and  safety 
from  contaminated  foods  or  unsafe  products 
My  own  quarter  century  tenure  in  the  busi- 
ness community  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
legitimate  business  Intereats  can  only  stand 
to  gain  from  the  disclosure  of  those  rela- 
tively few  tjoncems  which  ignore  health  and 
safety  considerations  or  are  oblivious  to  con- 
sumer needs  and  cut  corners  In  order  to 
realize  quick  profits  Such  concerns,  as  the 
Chamber  has  long  recognized,  cast  a  Jaun- 


diced pale  on  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
reputable  businesses  In  Illinois  and  across 
the  country  and,  as  a  result  deserve  to  be 
singled  out  for  public  censure. 

Finally,  it  is  terribly  Important  to  under- 
stand that  what  Is  good  for  the  consumer  can 
also  be  good  for  business.  The  structure  and 
operation  of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
need  not  be  hostile  to  buslnees  interests.  I 
envision  situations  where  the  CPA  would,  in 
presenting  the  case  for  consumers,  find  Itself 
advancing  or  defending  a  business  practice. 
For  example,  antitrust  law  today  often  frus- 
trates industry  self-regulation  even  where 
health  or  safety  considerations  may  be  at 
stake.  The  television  Industry,  alerted  to  a 
potential  fire  hazard  In  color  TV's  two  years 
ago,  reepwnslbly  assembled  in  Chicago  to  up- 
grade flammablllty  standards  only  at  the  risk 
of  possible  antitrust  suit  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  power  lawnmower  industry 
for  years  has  been  leery  of  using  collective 
means  to  devise  an  alternative  to  the  rotary 
blade,  which  each  year  Is  responsible  for 
more  than  140.000  injuries,  some  resulting 
la  death,  blinding,  or  severe  disfigurement. 
Tlie  CPA  might  also  help  to  expedite  agency 
action,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  a  new 
drug  application  fc«fore  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  where  more  timely  response 
could  promote  health  or  save  lives.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  consumer  Interest  in 
maximizing  safety  would  clearly  outweigh 
the  consumer  Interest  In  seeing  that  the 
antitrust  laws  are  enforced  to  the  letter. 
Thus,  the  CPA  would  expectably  Intervene 
on  behalf  of  the  legitimate  business  interest 
which,  in  not  a  few  cases,  coincides  with  the 
leeitlmate  consumer  interest. 

Had  I,  or  my  office  been  consulted  prior  to 
the  circulation  of  your  letter,  these  facts 
could  have  been  pointed  out.  At  no  time 
during  the  year  since  this  bill  was  reintro- 
duced has  any  staff  member  of  the  Illinois 
^  Chamber  contacted  any  member  of  my  staff 
about  the  legislation.  Instead,  your  letter, 
coming  at  this  late  date,  has  generated  a 
huge  volume  of  mail,  mostly  from  small  Illi- 
nois businessmen  who  are  understandably 
upset  and  whose  sentiments  on  this  legisla- 
tion understandably  reflect  or  reiterate  the 
mistaken  Inferences  that  are  necessarily 
drawn  from  your  letter, 

I  am  confldent,  on  the  basis  of  the  excel- 
lent relationship  which  we  have  enjoyed  In 
the  past,  that  you  -will  endeavor  to  correct 
any  mlslmpresslons  arising  from  your  letter 
and  otherwise  assure  a  complete  airing  of 
this  issue  by  seeing  to  It  that  my  letter  re- 
ceives the  same  circulation  as  did  your 
original. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.    Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Three  minutes  remain  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  then  I  will 
use  that  time  to  read  a  few  excerpts 
from  my  letter  to  Mr.  Brann. 

A  disservice  has  been  done  to  the  citizenry 
and  the  business  community  of  Illlnols.  and 
to  my  oflSce.  I  refer  to  a  widely-circulated 
letter  over  your  signature,  dated  February 
3.  1972.  relating  to  the  Copsumer  Protection 
Agency  legislation  (S.  1177  and  Hil.  10836) 
currently  before  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Whether  there  should  be  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  Is  not  in  issue,  as  your  letter 
mistakenly  implies.  The  Senate,  during  the 
91st  Congress  and  after  due  consideration. 


decided  that  Issue  when  It  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  concept  by  a  74-4  vote,  In  De- 
cember 1970,  at  a  time  when  consumer  senti- 
ment was  not  as  high  as  It  is  today.  The 
House,  by  an  Imposing  margin  of  344  44.  re- 
solved that  Issue  by  approving  H-R.  10835 
In  October  1971.  You  Imply  that  I  am  In  a 
minority  In  the  Illinois  Congressional  dele- 
gation In  support  of  consumer  legislation. 
Both  Illinois  Senators  supported  the  earlier 
Senate  version,  and  20  of  24  nimols  Con- 
gressmen supported  HR.  10835  (only  one 
voted  against  the  measure;  three  did  not 
vote) .  The  Nixon  Administration  Is  commit- 
ted to  the  idea  of  an  independent  consumer 
advocacy  agency — which  in  many  respects 
has  powers  tougher  than  those  contained  In 
S.  1177 — as  expressed  in  public  testimony 
and  In  private  discussions  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  verj'  interesting 
that  this  identical  letter  is  now  starting 
to  come  to  me  from  other  trade  associa- 
tions and  agencies  who  take  the  identical 
letter  and  put  it  on  their  stationery  and 
send  it  out  and  fan  it  alj  over  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  total  statemen^f  mlsimpres- 
sion,  of  fears  that  have  no  foundation 
in  fact. 

I  take  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  tr>' 
to  spread  some  light  where  enlighten- 
ment is  needed.  The  business  community 
has  sent  vituperative  statements  to  me 
and  threatening  letters  saying  that  I  will 
never  be  reelected  to  the  Senate.  I  defy 
such  threats.  The  only  apolog>'  I  would 
give  would  be  for  the  length  of  the  letter, 
which  is  five  pages.  I  do  not  like  five-page 
letters,  but  I  think  they  had  it  coming 
to  them  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrell*  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Research  and  Development 
Funds  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  research  and  development  funds 
of  that  Administration  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical    and    Space    Sciences. 


Proposed  Transfer  or  Certain  Pranohise 
Fees 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fee's 
received  from  certain  concession  operatloiiis 
ai  Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area,  Ariz.,  and 
for  other  purposes  (»1th  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs. 

Proposed    Authorization    of   Certain    Posi- 
tion    IN     THE     JrDICLAL    BRANCH 

A  lettter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  position  of  crier-clerk  within  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the    Jfedlciary. 

SUSPENSION  OF  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  depKirta- 
tion  of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
FOR  Certain  -Aliens 

.■\  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
I'Alth  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Certain  Prospectuses  Under 

Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  certain 
prospectuses  under  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959  i-Aith  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
ConiniUtee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitioiis  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrell)  ■ 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  As.'^em- 
bly  of  Iowa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

■'lowA  HopSE  Joint  Resolution  1 
"(A  Joint  resolution  making  application  to 
the  United  States  Congress  to  call  a  Con- 
vention   for   the    purp)Ose   of   proposing    to 
the  states  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding that   a  portion   of   taxes  levied   on 
income   by  Congress  shall   be   made  avail- 
able to  state  governments  i 
"Whereas,    a    resolution    of    our    Nation's 
myriad  and   diverse   problems   is  coiitinpent 
upon  a  viable  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  strengthened  state  gov- 
ernments, and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government,  by  its 
extensive  reliance  on  the  graduated  Income 
tax  as  a  revenue  source,  has  virtually  pre- 
empted the  use  of  this  source  from  state  and 
local  governments,  thereby  creating  a  dis- 
abling fiscal  Imbalance  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and 

"Whereas.  Increasing  demands  upon  state 
and  local  governments  for  e,ssential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  a-  d  Inelastic 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes    and 
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Whereas.  Federal  revenues  bailed  predom- 

ly  on  Income  taxes  lncrea.se  signlf.cant- 
ras'er  than  economic  gr'jwth,  while  state 
ocal  revenues  ba^ed  heavily  un  sales  and 
erty    taxes   do   no;    keep   pace   with   eco- 
ic  growth.  a»d 
Whereas,    th/   fiscal    crisis    at    sta'e    and 
levels  his  become  the   jverrldmi;  prob- 
of    intergovernmental    relations   and   of 
tmumg  a  v.able  Federal  system,  sund 
Whereas,    the    evident    solution    to    this 
blem   13  a  meaningful  sharing  of  Federal 
ome  ta.x  reso'irces,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  de- 
te  the  Immediate  and  imperative  need 
refor.  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  reve- 

sharing  legislation,  and 
Whereas.   In    the  event   of   such   Cor.gres- 
1  Inaction,  article  V  of  the  C'nstl'utlon 
the    United   States   grants    to    the    stares 
right    to    Initiate   constitutional   change 
applications  from  the  legislatures  of  two- 
of  the  several  stAtes  to  the  Congress, 
mg  for  a  constitutional  convention,  and 
Whereas,     the     Congress    of    the     United 
l3  required  by  the  constitution  to  call 
h   a  convention   upon   the   receipt   of   ap- 
■atlons  from  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
the  several  States,  now  therefore. 
Be   It   resolved   by   the   General    Assembly 
the    Stat«    of    loxa^    That,    pursuant    to 
cle  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
the   General    Assemblv   of    the    State 
Iowa  does  hereby  make  application  to  the 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  c&n- 
on  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  puroose  of 
proposing   to   the   several   states   a   constitu- 
tional amendment  which  shall   provide  that 
wrtlon  of  the  taxes  on   incozne   levied   by 
pursuant   to  the  sixteenth  amend- 
nt    of    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
shall  be  made  available  each  year  to 
te  governments  and  political  subdivisions 
by   means   of   direct    allocation,    tax 
Its,    or    both,    without    limiting    dlrec'lv 
r.dlrectly  the  u.se  of  such  moneys  for  anv 
i^^ose    not    Inconsistent    with    any    .-I'her 
vision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
es,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  appUca- 

tlcti  ahaU   constitute  a  continuing   appllca- 

for  such  convention  pursuant  to  Ar'lcle 

jntll  the  Leglslat'ores  of  two-:h'rds  of  the 

tes  shall  have  made  like  applications  and 

h  convention  shall  have  been  called  by  the 

gress    of    the    Untied    States    unless    pre- 

usly  rescinded   by   the   General   Assembly 

the  State  of  Iowa,  and 

'Be  It  further  resolved  That  certified 
lea  of  this  resolution  be  presented  by  the 
retary  of  State  forthwith  to  the  President 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  'he  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Legislatures  of  each  of  the  several 
tes  attesting  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
lok-a." 


empioyment  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can workers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER    Without 
oDjectxon.  it  is  so  ordered 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The   following  reports  of  committees 
w(  ire  submitted : 

3y    Mr     BtniDICK.    from    the    Cgmmlttee 
Interior    and    Insular    Affairs.    w>th    an 
ar+endment : 

2408.   A   bill    to   extend    the   life   of   the 


3. 

Inllan   Claims   Commission, 
pt  rposes   (Rept    No    92-682) 


and    for    other 


E(  }UAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NTTY  ACT  OF  1972— CO?fPERENCE 
REPORT   fS.  REPT    NO.  92-681  > 

Mr.  WTTJ.I,AMS  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  conference  report  on  the 

bi|l  '  H  R.  1746  '  to  further  promote  equal 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

A.S  m  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable   reports  of   nominations   were 

submitted 

Bv   Mr    TALMADOE,  from  the  Committ«e 

on  At-rlculture  and  Forestry  : 

Melvln  E.  Sims,  of  Illinois,  and  E.  Riddel! 
Lage.  of  Oregon,  to  be  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  E.ASTL.VND  from  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary: 

Louis  C.  Bechtle.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
U  S  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
_  f  Pennsylvania; 

Robert  Oottschalk.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
CommLssloner  of  PatAls; 

J  hn  A.  Field  III,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
US  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia; 

James  L  Foreman,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
U  S  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  ir.lnoLs, 

Howard  David  Henna nsdorfer.  of  Ken- 
tucky to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern    district    of    Kentucky;    and 

WlUUm  K.  Schaphorst.  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U  S    attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLLTIONS 

The  following  bllLs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated' 
By  Mr  ALLOTT  (for  Mr.  Jackson  and 
himself)  (by  request): 
,  S  3283  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorlza- 
ttTTi  for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  by  rhf 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  and 

S.  3284.  A  bin  to  Increase  tlie  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  completing  work 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    laterli  r    and    Insular    Affairs 

By  Mr    OAMBRELL   (for  himself  and 
Mr    CHii.Fs  1  . 

S  3285  A  bill  to  provide  an  Immediate 
ar.d  elTectlve  responsp  to  the  needs  of  older 
Americans  for  suitable  hou.-^lng  and  related 
services.  Referred  to  the  Committer  on 
Banking,  Houslr.g  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Bv  Mr   SPARKNtAN 

S,  328H,  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  individuals  sufferlnK'  from  chronic 
kldnev  disease  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 
costs  of  neces.sarv  'reatment.  ar.d  to  author- 
ize project  grant-s  tfi  Increase  the  availability 
and  etTer-ivene8.s  of  such  treatment  Referred 
to  the  C^.imml'tee  on  Finance.  -' 

Bv  Mr   MOSS; 

S.  3287,  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appr'^prlatlon  for  continuing  work 
In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  ^f  the  Interl'.ir  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Int,erior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  THtJRMOND 

S  3238-  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
furnish  support  services,  under  certain  clr- 
C'lmstances    to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


of  the  United  States  at  overseas  military  In- 
stalla'lons  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr    STEVENS  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravfx  1  : 
S,  32a9    A  bin  creating  an  additional  Fed- 
eral   dist'ict    Judgeship    for    the   district   of 
Alaska.   Referred    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judlclsury 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT   (for  Mr.  Jack- 
son and  himself)   <by  request)  : 

S  :?283,  A  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.'iular  AfTairs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr,  Jackson)  a  bill  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, ^^ 

Mr.  Preside^rTViis  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  |nd  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

US    Department  or  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC.  February  25.  1972. 
Hon    Spiro  T.   Acnxw. 
PTP.ndent  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriation  for  continuing  work  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior," 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  present  $760 
million  appropriation  authorization  to  carry 
out  work  In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
by  S610  million.  This  Is  the  current  estimate 
of  the  amount  required  to  complete  con- 
struction of  the  storage  units  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  project  and  the  participating 
projects,  with  related  power  transmission 
facilities,  which  were  Initially  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  April  U,  1956  (70  Stat.  105).  The 
bill  provides  for  Increases  or  decreases  In  the 
authorization  as  may  be  required  by  reason 
of  changes  in  construction  cost  indices. 

The  Act  of  April  11.  1956  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  following  Initial 
II nits  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  project: 
Curecantl,  Flaming  Gorge,  Glen  Canyon,  and 
Navajo;  and  the  following  participating  proj- 
ects: Central  Utah  (Initial  phase),  Emery 
County.  Florida,  Hammond.  LaBarge,  Lyman. 
Paonla.  Pine  River  Extension.  SeeQsluidee. 
Silt,  and  Smith  Fork,  with  related  power 
transmission  facilities.  It  provided  an  initial 
authorization  for  appropriation  of  $760  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
By  Act  of  September  30.  1968  (Public  Law 
90-537) .  the  Pine  River  Extension  participat- 
ing project  was  deauthorlzed. 
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Appropriations  received  through  fiscal  year 
1972  for  units  and  projects  covered  by  the 
Initial  authorization  amount  to  $754.9  mil- 
lion, leaving  about  $5.1  million  of  author- 
ized appropriations  under  present  law.  The 
current  estimated  total  authorization  for 
appropriations  required  Is  $1,369.4  million 
with  a  balance  of  $614.5  million  appropria- 
tions required  to  complete  construction  of 
all  units  and  projects  covered  by  the  Initial 
authorization. 


Since  the  current  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion win  be  exceeded  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
additional  authorization  provided  by  this 
bin  will  be  required  early  in  this  session  of 
Congress  to  support  the  Administration's 
request  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  Excluded  from  the  additional  appro- 
priation authorization  requested  herein  are 
the  Anlmas-LaPlata.  Bostwick  Park.  Dallas 
Creek,  Dolores.  Frultland  Mesa.  Navajo 
Indian,  San  Juan-Chama,  San  Miguel,  Sav- 


ery-Pot  Hook,  and  West  Divide  participating 
projects,  -ft-hich  have  been  authorized  with 
separate  approprlaiu^n  limitations. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  R    Smith. 
Acting  Secretary  o]  the  Interior. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT  AND  PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS 
[Estimate  of  requirement  for  increase  in  authoriiation  for  appropriation  to  complete  constructon) 


Appropriations 


Project  or  activity 


Total 

estimated 
requirement 


Received 

through  Balance 

fiscal  year  required  to 

1972  complete 


Colorado  River  storage  project:  ^ 

Curecantl  unit        . $129,356,000 

Flam.ng  Gorge  unit 65,498,000 

Glen  Canyon  unit 245,873,000 

Navajo  unit 38,607,000 

Trans-nission  division 219,  553,000 

Operation  and  maintenance 3,  578,  000 

Quality  o(  water  studies 499,  000 

Participation  projects: 

Central  Utah  (initial  phase): 

Bonneville  unit 420,346,000 

Jensen  unit 11,  179,000 

Upaico  unit 21,850,000 

Vernal  unit 9,674,000 

Emery  County 14,777.000 

Florida. 11,160,000 

Hammond... 5,825,000 

LaBarge.... 136,000 

Lyman 15,355,000 

Paonia  6,062,000 

Pine  River  extensions  ' _ 136,  000 

Seedskadee. 51.232,000 


J89, 093, 000    J40,  263  000 
65,498,000  . 

243,798,000        2,075  000 
38,607,000  .. 
125  629.000      93.924.000 
3.578,000  .. 
499,000  


64,465,000  355,881,000 

1,453,000  9, 726,00[,' 

1,111,000  20,739  000 

8,612  000  1,062,000 

13,158,000  1,619,000 

11,16U,0C0  ... 

5,526,000  1,299,000 

136,000 

10  661,000  4,694,000 

6,062,000  .. 

136,000  ..   . 

22.229.000  29,003,000 


Appropriations 


Project  or  activity 


Received 

Total           through  Balance 

estimated        fiscal  year  required  to 

requiiement                1972  complete 


Participation  projects— Continued 


Silt 

Smith  Fork. 

Subtotal. 


Recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife: 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fistieiies  and  Wildlife. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Atjairs 


V,  696, 000     }7. 310,  000         {386,000 
4.465,000       4,465.000 


1,283.857,000 

723, 186,  DOG 

560.671.000 

49,916,000 

26,  949,  000 

8.446,000 

20  288,000 
9,  979,  000 
1,240,000 

29,  628, 000 

16,970,000 

7.  206,  000 

85,311,000 

180  000 

31,507,000 

180,000 

53, 804.  000 

Subtotal 

Payments  to  General  Services  Administration  for 
office  space    

Total,  all  activities  1,369,348,000    754,873,000    614,475,000 

Appiopriationsauthoiized  by  sec.  12,  act  of  Apr.  11, 

1956  (Public  Law  84  485)... 760.000,000    760,000,000  

Balance  ot  appropriation  requirement 614,475,000 

Balance  ot  appropriation  authorization 5, 127,000 

Ajditionai  authodzation  required 609  348,000  . 

Rounded  to  610,000,000     , 


1  Deauthorlzed  by  act  of  Sept,  30,  1968  (Public  Law  90-537). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  Mr.  Jackson 
and  himself )  (by  request): 

S.  3284.  A  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  completing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton )Mr.  Jackson  .>  a  bill  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  com- 
pleting work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
commimication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.   Depabtment  or  the   Intthior. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February   25,  1972. 
Hon,  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  PREsroENT.'  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  Increase  the  authorization 
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for  appropriation  for  completing  work  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  bill  would  increase  by  $114  million  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  portion 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  re- 
sponsible. This  authorization  Is  for  appro- 
priations to  complete  the  comprehensive  plan 
of  development  on  the  program  and  provides 
for  Increases  or  decreases  In  the  authoriza- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  changes 
In  construction  cost  indices. 

The  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program 
was  begun  with  the  passage  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  887),  section 
9(e)  of  which  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  $200  million  for  partial  accomplishment 
of  the  works  to  be  undertaken.  Subsequent 
acts,  most  recently  the  Act  of  March  25,  1970 
(84  Stat,  75),  which  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  S32  million  for  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972.  have  Increased  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  program.  A  table  of  these 
authorization  acts  Is  enclosed. 

Since  the  current  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  on  June  30,  1972,  the  addi- 
tional authorization  provided  by  this  bill  will 
be  required  early  in  this  session  of  Congress 


to  support  the  Administration's  request  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973, 

The  bill  continues  the  provision  of  previous 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  appropri- 
ation authorization  acts,  beginning  with  the 
Act  of  August  14,  1964  (78  Stat,  446),  that 
no  new  construction  of  any  unit  be  Initiated 
ui:ider  this  authorization.  Excluded  from  the 
additional  appropriation  authorization  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  are  the  Garrison  Diversion 
unit,  Narrows  unit,  Nebra.t,ka  Mid-State  divi- 
sion, Oahe  unit,  and  the  Rlverton  Extension 
unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram, which  have  been  authorized  wath  sep- 
arate appropriation  limitations. 

Work  for  which  this  bill  would  autl.orlze 
appropriations  will  In  some  If.stances  have 
significant  environmental  effects  In  such 
cases,  environmental  Impact  statements  have 
been,  or  are  being,  prepared  In  accordance 
with  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  Enclosed 
herewith  Is  a  table  of  such  statements 

The  OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

JAMZS  R.  Smith, 
Assistant  Secretary  o]  the  Interior. 


65)4 


P- 1  ect  Of  ictinty  (excludes  completed  ptoiecfs) 


Pick. 


Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program: 

anyon  Ferry  du5t  abatement  program J5.  100.000 

)fainage  and  minor  constrbction 
ictive  divisions  and  units. 

A:ni«orth 25  435.000 

3ast*ick.       50.783.000 

Ce.lar  Bluff 18.057.000 

cast  B«nCT       21230  000 

farw'll     ._      36.377,000 

Frsncnman-Cambfid|B 81,649.  000 

Glen  Elder.               57  350  000 

Helena  valley            15,600.000 

0*1  Creek                 6,220.000 

Vellowtail       90.800.000 


Caiyjn  Ferry  unitdlus'  a3a'eme"t)_ 


Fj;u 


Orai 


Glen 


Hele 

Owl 


I 
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Total 

estimated 
requirement 


Appropriations 

Received 

through 

fiscal  year 

1972 


Balance 

required  to 

complete 


$35a  000     J4, 750, 000 


24.  920.  024 
43.  355.  665 
17.889.813 
22.  118,712 
33.110,345 
81.  174.052 
55.  932. 055 
15,  212.  524 
5,999,911 
88.  157.  479 


514,976 
7.  427  335 

167  187 
2,  111,288 
3  266.655 

474.948 
1.417.945 

387. 476 

220,089 
2.642.521 


Appropriations 


Project  or  activity  (eiciudes  completed  projects) 


Total 

estimated 
eqyirement 


Received 

through 

fiscal  year 

19/2 


Balance 

tequiied  to 

comrlete 


Inactive  units 

Almena..! J20  914 

Anfuslurai 15  460 

Kiryirm...  1 19  707 

Lower  Maras ., ,  38  650 

Sargent...! '  0?l 

Savage i 534 

Webster ,....,.., 17,404 

Subtotal 119,693 

Transmission  division. 374.  403 


000 
000 
000 
000 

000 


20  700,843 
5,  237  092 

19  131,844 

25  918,475 

6  640, 025 

521.  92<; 

17  012,807 


J213, 157 
222,  908 
575  K* 
12. 731  5.5 
383  9/5 
12  074 
391.  193 


000  105,163,012 
000  298,747.325 


14.529.988 
75,655,675 


Total,  all  activities  (excludes  completed  r  roint 
totals). 


Subtotal 406.501,000    387.870.580      18.630,420 


Additional  authorization  required  to  complete  all 

work 

Rounded  to . 


906  697,000    792.130.917    113.566.083 


113.566,983 
114,000,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PROGRAM,  STATUS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS 

(For  projects  or  activities  covered  in  the  request  for  increase  in  appropriation  <uthorization| 


Project  or  activity  covered  by  additional  authorization 


Status  of 

project  as  of 

June  30, 

1972 

(percent 

complete) 


Date  environmental  impact  statement 
filed  or  scheduled 


Remarks 


Trankmission  division 
Gojng  work 

ort  Thompson-Grand  Island  345  ktlovolfs  transmission  line 

and  3UDs!at<ons. 


N4*  *ork 

(alertow". Brookings  115  kilovolts  tramsmission  line  and  fermi- 
nal  facilities. 

ellowtail-Wyodak  230  kitovolts  transmission  line  and  terminal 
facilities. 
fitertown-Sioux  City-Neal  345  kilovolts  transmission  li.ne 


l^Drstt  environmental  statement  filed  with 
^  -     Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Oct.  5. 
1971 ,  final  scheduled  February  1972, 


98    None  required. 


dditions  and  modifications  to  'uncfionaily  completed  trans- 
missios  facilities. 


74 


re  work 

I  age  and  minor  construction. 


1/ 


Remaining  work  on  individual  units  s  as  follows 

Ai  sworth  unit. 

Be  stwick  division. 

Celar  Bluff  unit f^. 

Ea  ;t  Bench  unit. 
Farw  ill  unit. 
Fren  hman-Cambridge  division.. 


Elder  unit. 


e  la  Valley  unit 
lr»ek  unit. 
Yellcivtail  unit 


98 
85 

99  , 

91 
91 


97 
98 


Statement  will  co.er  total  r'Oiect  program. 


, Regional  direclo',  Billings,  Mont.,  has  determined  that  inasmuch 

as  the  work  remaining  represents  completion  of  the  Grand 
Island  jtjDstation,  there  is  no  significant  affect  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Draft  environmental  statement  scheduled 

lor  February  1972 
...do 

Draft  environmental  statement  scheduled 
lor  September  1972. 

None  required Determinations  have  been  made  m  the  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Den. er 

Colo.,  regional  offices,  that  inasmuch  as  the  remaining  work  is 
for  installations  in  existing  facilities,  there  is  no  significant 
impact  on  the  environment. 

Environmental  statements  will  be  prepared  for  each  new  feature 

as  identified  and  as  the  need  dictates. 

Regional  directors.  Billings.  Mont,  and  Denver.  Colo.,  and  the 

protect  managers  for  the  individual  units  covered  in  the  drainage 
and  minor  construction  program,  have  determined  that  inasmucfi 
as  the  remaining  work  consists  of  drainage  work,  bank  stabiliza- 
tion, and  completion  of  recreation  facilities  on  protects  wfiich 
are  essentially  complete,  there  is  no  significant  impact  on  the 
environment. 

None  requirtd Subsurface  drains  m  localized  area. 


1    As  required. 


-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 

do. 


-do. 


Do, 
Drainage  work  in  localized  area. 

Do. 
Subsurface  drainage  work  and  channel  bank  stabilization. 
Subsurface  drainage  vsork  and  channel  clearing  and  bank  stabiliza- 
tion. 
Construction  completion  of  dam  and  reservoir  facilities  in  service 

and  for  completion  of  remaining  basic  recreation  facilities. 
Drainage  work  and  canal  and  lateral  lining. 


97 do... , Earth  blanketing  at  Anchor  Reservoir 

97 do Completion  work  on  Vellowtail  facilities 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
3286.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVTI  of 
thd  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  flnan- 
cia,  assistance  to  individuals  suffering 
fron  chronic  kidney  disease  who  are 
uniible  to  pay  the  costs  of  necessary 
treitment,  and  to  authorize  project 
grants  to  increase  the  availability  and 
effi  ictiveness  of  such  treatment.  Referred 
to  he  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troiuce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  imend  title  XVn  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  individuals  suffemig  from  chronic 
klqney  disease  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 


coK£,_ofjiece&sary  treatment,  and  to  au- 
thorize project  grant.';  to  increase  the 
availability  and  effectiveness  of  such 
treatment.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
assure  that  any  individual  who  suffers 
from  chronic  kidney  disease  will  have 
available  to  him  the  necessary  lifesaving 
care  and  treatment  and  will  not  be  denied 
treatment  because  of  his  inability  to  pay 
for  it. 

There  are  8.000.000  people  in  America 
with  some  form  of  kidney  disease. 
Fortunately,  only  a  .small  proportion  of 
these  individuals  develop  kidney  disease 
which  is  irreversible  and  so  serious  that 
it  becomes  a  threat  to  life    Just  a  few- 


years  ago  all  persons  who  had  little  or 
no  kidney  function  as  a  result  of  ir- 
reversible kidney  disease  were  doomed  to 
die  within  a  short  time.  The  term  which 
was  used  was  "terminal  renal  failure"  or 
■end-stage  renal  disease."  Today  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  people  who 
have  irreversible  kidney  failure  are 
being  kept  alive  and  in  reasonably  good 
health  by  a  miracle  of  modem  medical 
science,  the  artificial  kidney.  Several  ad- 
ditional thousands,  after  undergoing 
artificial  kidney  treatment  for  some  time, 
have  had  kidney  transplants  and  are 
being  maintained  in  equally  good  health 
for  increasing  periods  of  time  after  such 
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surgery.  However,  our  health  experts  tell 
us  that  between  40,000  and  60,000  kidney 
disease  victims  need  these  life-sustain- 
ing treatments  and  are  not  getting  them. 
What  is  happening  to  these  people?  Un- 
fortunately, those  with  so-called  end- 
stage  kidney  disease  who  do  not  receive 
artificial  kidney  treatment  do  not  sur- 
vive. They  die> 

It  is  a  common  public  misconception 
that  there  are  not  enough  artificial 
kidney  machines  to  go  around.  This 
simply  is  not  so.  In  fact,  at  the  same 
time  that  people  are  dying  because  they 
cannot  pay  for  the  treatment,  there  are 
openings  available  In  many  existing  arti- 
ficial kidney  centers  in  many  major  com- 
munities. Development  of  adequate  arti- 
ficial kidney  services  in  other  communi- 
ties only  awaits  demand -for  the  service 
and  the  ability  of  patients  to  pay  for  it. 
The  problem,  in  plain  terms,  is  not  a 
shortage  of  machines;  it  is  that  most 
people  just  do  not  have  the  means  to 
pay  for  the  treatment.  For  those  who 
cannot  afford  artificial  kidney  treat- 
ment, it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  inconveni- 
ence or  discomfort.  It  is  a  death  sentence. 

Artificial  kidney  treatment  is  very 
costly  compared  with  more  routine  forms 
of  medical  treatment.  However,  it  is  not 
really  more  expensive  than  most  other 
heroic  lifesaving  medical  efforts.  Treat- 
ment in  a  hospital  or  in  an  outpatient 
artificial  kidney  center  costs  from  $15.- 
000  to  $30,000  a  year.  Treatment  in  the 
home — and  more  than  half  of  the 
patients  today  have  been  trained  to  treat 
themselves  in  their  own  homes — costs 
from  $3,500  to  about  $6,000  a  year.  The 
artificial  kidney  machine  itself  costs  no 
more  than  a  good  used  car.  One  kind  of 
artificial  kidney  machine  sells  for  less 
than  $2,000.  These  machines  are  also 
available  for  rental  at  a  small  monthly 
charge. 

The  matter  of  the  extensive  treatments 
and  the  liigh  cost  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  just  recently  by  the  fact 
that  in  my  original  hometown  of  some 
8.000  population,  two  cases  requiring 
regular  treatment  by  the  use  of  kidney 
machines  have  developed.  In  both  cases, 
the  families  simply  were  not  able  to  stand 
the  expense.  Accordingly,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  public  in  an  effort  to  raise 
at  least  $10,000  in  each  case.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  people  responded  well,  but 
the  very  existence  of  the  cases,  with 
their  attendant  high  costs,  demonstrates 
to  me  strongly  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  major  expenses  of  artificial  kid- 
ney patients  consist  of  the  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  personnel  and  hospital  or  clinic 
charges  for  patients  who  are  treated  in 
medical  institutions.  For  both  these  pa- 
tients and  those  treated  in  their  own 
homes,  there  is  also  the  cost  of  consum- 
able supplies  which  must  be  used  with 
each  treatment.  In  other  words,  the  cost 
of  buying  or  renting  the  artificial  kid- 
^/ney  machine  itself  constitutes  only  a 
•  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  treatment. 
Despite  continuous  progress  by  manu- 
facturers and  medical  care  persormel  in 
reducing  the  costs  of  dialysis  treatment, 
the  cost  remains  substantial  and  most 
people  csmnot  afford  to  sustain  such  ex- 
penses for  very  long. 


Kidney  transplantation  Is  Ukewise 
rapidly  becoming  a  lifesaving  form  of 
treatment  for  patients  with  previously 
fatal  renal  failure.  Thousands  of  these 
kidney  transplants  have  been  done,  and 
our  medical  people  are  learning  better 
and  better  how  to  control  the  body's 
tendency  to  reject  tissue  transplanted 
from  another  person.  Medical  science  has 
reached  the  stage  now  when  a  sizable 
proportion  of  patients  who  have  had 
kidney  transplants  survive  in  reasonably 
good  health  for  substantial  periods  of 
time,  some  for  many  years.  The  growing 
success  of  kidney  transplants  does  not 
obviate  the  need  for  artificial  kidney 
treatment.  On  the  contrary,  these  pa- 
tients still  need  the  artificial  kidney,  at 
first  to  get  them  into  shape  for  the 
transplant  operation  and  while  waiting 
for  a  donor  kidney  which  will  match 
their  own  cell  characteristics  as  closely 
as  possible.  They  need  the  artificial  kid- 
ney after  the  transplant  until  the  trans- 
planted kidney  takes  over  its  normal 
function,  or  to  sustain  the  lives  of  these 
patients  in  the  event  the  kidney  trans- 
plant fails  and  the  patient  rejects  the 
foreign  tissue.  Even  after  the  kidney 
transplant  has  been  accomplished  and 
all  is  well,  the  patient  requires  frequent 
and  lifelong  careful  medical  supervision 
and  medication. 

It  is  sad,  but  true,  that  verj'  few  people 
have  sufiBclent  personal  resources  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  treatment  that  Is  neces- 
sary, and  that  those  Government  pro- 
grams which  are  available  are  wholly  in- 
adequate. I  am  introducing  this  meas- 
ure because  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  can  no  longer 
permit  people  to  die  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  pay  for  the  treat- 
ment which  medical  science  has  devised 
to  sustain  their  lives.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  all  of  the  citizens  with  the 
benefits  of  research,  not  just  the  few  who 
can  afford  it. 

An  intense  public  Interest  has  accom- 
panied the  increased  use  of  the  artifi- 
cial kidney  as  a  medically  accepted 
method  of  treatment.  A  number  of  pub- 
lic misconceptions  and  misunderstand- 
ings about  the  artificial  kidney  have 
developed,  in  consequence,  and  I  fear 
that  these  misconceptions  may  hinder 
the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  address 
itself  to  the  real  problems  which  must 
be  solved  in  order  to  see  that  this  treat- 
ment Is  provided  to  all  who  need  it. 
Therefore,  to  help  provide  the  facts  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  irtmiedi- 
ately  following  and  as  part  of  this  state- 
ment an  article  entitled.  "Fact  and  Fic- 
tion About  the  Artificial  Kidney  Ma- 
chine," by  Virgil  Smirnow  of  Virgil 
Smirnow  Associates,  Community  Fealth 
Consultants,  Washington.  D.C.,  an  orga- 
nization that  has  been  performing  great 
service  for  20  years  or  more.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Smirnow  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


S.  3286 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure  that  auy  indi- 
vidual who  sufTers  from  chornlc  retial  dis- 
ease will  have  available  to  him  the  necessary 
life-saving  care  and  treatment  for  such  dis- 
ease and  will  not  be  denied  such  treatment 
because   of  his  Inability   to  pay   for  it. 

Sec,  2  Title  XVII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  XVII— GRANTS  AND  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CHRONIC  RENAL  DISEASE 

"Sec.  1701,  For  the  purpose  of — 
"il)    providing  financial  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals who  suffer  from  chronic  rei.al  dis- 
ease and  require  hemodialysis  or  other  life- 
saving  care  and  treatment  therefor,  and 

"1 2)  providing  Improvement  In  methods 
of  treating  chronic  rena;  di.sea.'^e  and  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  such  disease,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
such  sum  as  may   be  necessary. 

"ASSISTANCE    TO    INDIVIDIALS    SrTFXRING     FROM 

CHRONIC      RFNAL     DISF.^S^; 

"Sec  1702,  la)  In  order  to  assure  that  in- 
dividuals who  sutler  from  chronic  renal  dis- 
ease and  require  hemodialysis  or  other  life- 
saving  care  and  treatment  therefor,  bui  who 
are  unable  to  pay  the  costs  of  such  care  ar.d 
treatment  on  a  continuing  basis,  will  not  be 
denied  such  care  aiid  treatment  because  of 
their  inability  to  pay  such  costs,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  establlsli  and  carry  out. 
with  funds  available  under  section  1701(1), 
a  program  of  assistance  under  wiiich  i  subject 
to  subsection  ibi  i  payments  will  be  made  to 
or  on  behalf  of  such  individuals  for  any  part 
of  such  costs  which  they  are  unable  to  pay 
from  funds  otherwise  available  t-o  them 

"lb  I  Payments  from  the  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection   la)  — 

"  ( 1 )  may  be  made  only  with  resj>ect  to  the 
care  and  treatment  of  individuals  who  arc 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence; 

"(2)  shall.  In  cases  involving  hemodialysis, 
bp  made  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not 
exceed,  in  the  ca.se  of  any  individual  receiv- 
ing treatment,  the  cost  of  the  least  expen- 
sive form  of  dialysis  which  is  available  i  in 
the  area  where  stich  individual  resides)  and 
Is  determined  by  such  Individual's  physi- 
cian, medically  sufficient  to  such  Individual's 
needs  isuch  cost-s  to  be  reduced  In  any  such 
case  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  p(irtlon  nf 
the  costs  actually  liicurred  wh:.-h  such  indi- 
vidual Is  able  to  pay  without  undue  hardship 
to  the  Individual)  :  and 

"(3)  shall  be  subject  to  stich  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  eligibility  and  amount,  and 
made  In  such  manner  and  form  and  In 
accordance  with  stich  standards  and  proce- 
dures, as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  regulations  designed  to  assure  that 
the  purpose  of  this  section  is  effectively 
carried  out. 

In  cases  where  dlal>-sls  throu^;h  the  use 
of  equipment,  of  the  type  which  can  be 
used  In  the  patient's  home,  represents  the 
least  expensive  form  of  dialysis  available 
'ti  the  area  in  which  an  Individual  resides, 
payments  from  the  profrram  estab]L';hed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  may  be  used  for  Vr-.e 
purchase,  lease  or  rental;  operation,  and 
maintenance,  of  such  equipment. 

"SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS 

"Sec  1703.  In  order  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  Improved  treatment  methods 
and  the  increased  availability  of  treatment 
facilities  for  Individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  renal  disease,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants,  from  stims  made 
available  under  ?;ectlon  1701 1 2).  to  any 
State    or    ]ocr]    liealth    agency,    and    to    any 
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othet  piibUc  or  nonproflt  private  agency.  In- 
stUi  tlon,  or  orgarazatlon.  to  pay  up  to  the 
full  cost  of  projects  designed  to  assist  la— 

1  )  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
met:  iod3  of  treatment,  w\'.h  emphasis  on 
less  jostly  methods,  to  aid  Individuals  suffer- 
ing  'rom  chronic  renal  disease: 

i)  the  establishment  of  hemodialysis 
cent;rs,  hut  Including  only  those  centers 
which  make  home  dialysis  equipment  avail. 
able  to  those  who  require  such  equipment; 

3 1  the  training  of  personnel  to  operate 
and  maintain  dialysis  equipment;   and 

"I  I)  the  dissemination  of  information,  and 
the  conduct  of  educational  programs,  con- 
cern .ng  the  prevention  of  chronic  renal 
dlseaise. 
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F4ct  and  Fiction'  About  the  Aktitical 
KiDNET  Machine  ' 


fiction 

Artificial   kidney  machines  are  scarce   and 

to  get. 

Ccjntrary    to    popular    belief,    there    Is    no 

of  artificial  kidney  machines.  There 

si^fflclent  manufacturing  capacity  to  pro- 

any  number  which  can  be  put  to  use. 
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fiction 

A^lflclal  kidney  machines  are  very  expen- 
sive 

Aijtlflclal  kidney  machines  cost  no  more 
thar  the  average  new  or  used  car.  The  price 
rang  b  for  different  makes  of  commercially 
pro<J  uced  artificial  kidney  machines  Is  from 
$1,8(0  to  about  $6,000.  One  of  the  "models' 
la  cpmmon  use  costs  less  than  $1,800. 

FACT 

Ailtiacial  kidney  machines  now  can  be 
rent  -d. 

Ajtlflclal  kidney  machines  now  are  avail- 
able for  rental  at  a  reasonable  monthly 
charge 

FICTION 

Tiere  Is  an  artiaclal  kidney  machine  being 
dev€lof>ed  which  is  as  small  as  a  can  of  soup 
or  a  small  radio. 

Despite  the  newspaper  stories  which  ap- 
peal from  time  to  time  about  a  "mlnlkld- 
ney'  or  a  portable  kidney,  no  can-of-soup 
size  or  portable  artificial  kidney  has  been 
dev«  loped.  People  sometimes  refer  to  a  part 
of  tJie  machine  as  "the  artificial  kidney",  but 
complete  artificial  kidney  machines  are 
about  the  size  of  a  home  automatic  washing 
mac  line 

Tie 
like 


Di  spite 


artificial    kidney    functions   precisely 
»  regular  kidney. 

the  fact  that  the  artificial  kidney 
medical  miracle.  It  still  Is  only  a  gross 
ub^ltute    for    the    normal    human    kidney, 
takl  ig  over  only  the  kidneys'  excretory  func- 
The  normal  kidney  not  only  cleanses 
blood  and  produces  urine,  but  serves  as 
mary  regulator  of  blood  preeeure.  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  important  hormones,  and 
returns  some  chemicals  and  other  sub- 
to  the  blood  stream. 


t&nces 


T  le  artificial  kidney  machine  cleanses  the 

patient's  blood. 

U  ling  a  svirglcally  constructed  connection 

vein  and  artery  under  the  skin  of  the 

or  leg  or  a  teflon   "U"shaped    "shunt" 

a   vein   and   artery   and   coming 

through    the   skin,   the   patient's   blood 

Is   continuously   channeled    through 

machine  on  one  side  of  a  special  mem- 


n  lectlng 
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brane.  A  dlalyzlng  fluid  on  the  other  side 
of  the  membrane  removes  toxins  by  a  process 
in  which  certain  molecules  pass  through 
membranes  m  a  predictable  way. 

FICTION 

The  artificial  kidney  machine  Is  used  only 
on  patients  whose  kidneys  have  shut  down 
permanently. 

Although  this  is  the  most  publicized  use 
of  this  miraculous  machine.  It  Is  also  used 
following  surgery  to  assist  the  patient's  own 
kidneys;  In  poison  and  overdose  cases  to 
hasten  the  excretion  of  a  damaging  toxic 
substance;  in  severe  burn  cases  and  in  many 
other  medical  emergencies.  The  machine  Is 
u.sed  during  such  emergencies  fcr  one  or 
several  treatments.  Patients  who  have  such 
temporary  renal  shut-down  usually  regain 
normal  kidney  function  when  the  causative 
problem  Is  resolved.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, they  need  the  art.flclal  kidney  to  ptill 
them  through  the  renal  shut-down  crisis. 

FACT 

Patients  on  the  artificial  kidney  machine 
are  treated  three  times  each  week. 

Most  patients  on  chronic  dialysis  treat- 
ment are  treated  three  times  each  week  and 
from  four  to  twelve  hours  each  time,  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  artificial  kidney 
tised.  Some  patients  can  be  sustained  on 
treatments  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  most 
patients  do  better  when  treated  at  least 
three  times  a  week. 

FACT 

Patients  can  sleep,  read,  watch  television 
during  treatment  on  the  artificial  kidney 
machine. 

The  patient  is  asually  In  a  relaxing  chair 
or  m  bed  during  treatment.  Many  use  this 
time  to  catch  up  on  sleep.  Some  read  or  con- 
duct other  activities  of  a  sedentary  nature. 

FACT 

Treatments  on  the  artificial  kidney  ma- 
chine are  complicated  and  sometimes  un- 
comfortable. 

Treatment  bv  means  of  this  artificial  or- 
gan is  not  simple.  It  involves  sending  the 
patient's  entire  blood  supply  through  a  ma- 
chine over  and  over  afaln  for  a  number  of 
hours,  ■w'nile  maintaining  proper  blood  pres- 
sure, blood  temperature,  and  chemical  bal- 
ance. -At  flmes  patients  have  vincomfortable 
side  effects  during  treatment.  The  alterna- 
tive, however.  Ls  dea'h.  A  relaxed  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  often  means  more 
comfi.rtable  and  more  effective  treatment. 

FICTION 

Artificial  kidney  machines  are  delicate 
mechanisms  which  can  get  out  of  order 
easily. 

Artificial  kidney  machines  In  general  use 
today  are  more  rugged  than  an  automobile 
and  can  take  a  lot  of  punishment.  Some  arti- 
ficial kidney  machines  have  been  in  use  for 
m-ire  than  15  years.  They  require  no  more 
servicing  that  the  usual  home  television  set. 
Most  manufacturers  provide  service  for  the 
artificial  kidney  machines  they  sell  although 
some  are  better  equipped  and  staffed  for 
this  purpose. 

FACT 

Patients  can  be  treated  by  the  artificial 
kidney  machine  In  their  own  homes. 

About  half  of  the  patients  on  the  artificial 
'Kidney  are  being  treated  m  their  own  h.j.'nes 
by  their  own  relatives,  following  suit.abie 
training  In  a  medically  supervised  dialysis 
center. 

FACT 

Less  than  10 "■  to  \5'~'r  of  the  patients 
whose  lives  could  be  saved  by  the  artificial 
kidney  are  receiving  this  treatment 

A  cumulative  total  of  40.000  to  60.000  pa- 
tien-ts  are  suitable  candidates  to  be  kept 
alive  on  the  artificial  kidney  Fewer  than 
7,000  are  being  given  this  treatment  "The 
rest  are  simply  left  to  die,"  In  the  words  of 
the  late  Congressman  John  Fogarty. 


With  kidney  transplants  becoming  more 
successful,  there  soon  will  be  no  need  for 
artificial  kidney  machines 

The  growing  success  of  kidney  transplan- 
tation will  Increase  the  need  for  artificial 
kidney  machines;  to  get  the  patients  Into 
good  enough  condition  to  ■withstand  the  sur- 
gery; to  keep  them  alive  while  waiting  for  a 
donor  kidney;  to  maintain  life  If  the  trans- 
planted kidney  should  fall  or  be  "rejected" 
after  transplantation. 

FICTION 

Artificial  kidney  patients  are  Invalids.  In- 
capable of  living  a  normal  life. 

Although  many  patients  go  through  periods 
when  they  are  not  well,  especially  during  the 
early  phase  of  their  treatment,  most  can  con- 
duct generally  normal  lives  once  their  con- 
dition becomes  stabilized.  They  can  get  about, 
go  to  work,  drive,  travel,  raise  families,  do 
hpiusework.  and  pursue  their  usual  activities. 

FACT 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  doctors  and  trained 
dialysis  staff  to  treat  patients  with  the 
artificial  kidney  ma,chlne. 

Physicians  who  are  willing  to  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  patients 
who  need  the  artificial  kidney  machine  are 
still  In  short  supply.  The  same  applies  to 
trained  dialysis  supporting  staff.  Hospitals  are 
reluctant  to  commit  precious  space  to  this 
long-term  patient  treatment  modality.  Home 
dialysis  and  ambulatory  dialysis  centers  out- 
side of  hospitals  are  relieving  the  pressure, 
and  other  novel  solutions  are  being  devel- 
oped. Organizations  such  as  the  Kidney 
Foundation  are  active  In  helping  to  devise 
innovative  solutions  to  the  dialysis  manpower 
problem. 

FICTION 

Treatment  on  the  artificial  kidney  machine 
Is  more  exp>enslve  than  other  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Treatment  on  the  artificial  kidney  machine 
varies  In  cost  from  $3,000  a  year  to  $10,000  or 
$12,000,  but  can  cost  as  much  as  $30,000  de- 
pending, In  addition  to  other  factors,  upon 
whether  the  treatments  are  given  at  home, 
in  a  hospital  or  In  an  ambulatory  dialysis 
center.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  cost  scale,  this 
life-saving  treatment  Is  less  expensive  than 
psychiatric  treatment,  for  example,  or  the 
cost  of  some  surgical  procedures.  Financial 
help  Is  available  to  many  through  medical 
insurance,  state  rehabilitation  agencies,  mili- 
tary dependents'  Insurance,  VA,  and  other 
private  or  public  sources. 

TACT 

The  artificial  kidney  machine  Is  now  a 
recognized  treatment  method  among  doctors. 

Although  there  was  controversy  over  this 
unusual  treatment  some  years  ago,  It  Is  now 
accepted  means  of  treating  patients  In 
chronic  renal  failure  and  in  many  acute 
situations  where  the  kidneys  need  temporary 
help. 

FICTION 

Anyone  buy  an  artificial  kidney  machine. 

Artificial  kidney  machines  require  medical 
training  and  supervision.  Only  a  doctor 
trained  in  dialysis  Is  qualified  to  select  the 
particular  make  of  machine  to  match  a 
patient's  or  an  Institution's  needs  and  for 
this  reason  no  equipment  should  be  pur- 
chased for  a  patient  or  an  Institution  without 
consulting  a  physician  who  Is  trained  to 
evaluate  the  equipment  needed.  Rsponsible 
manufacturers  consider  these  machines  a 
"prescription  item,"  and  they  are  provided 
to  patients  only  on  doctors'  orders. 

FACT 

Since  many  artificial  kidney  patients  are 
being  treated  at  home  by  their  own  relatives, 
life-threatening  mistakes  are  possible. 

As  •with  dri'vlng  an  automobile,  operator 
errors  are  pKieslble  both  during  home  dialysis 
and  when  treatment  is  performed  In  s  hos- 
pital. Some  of  these  errors  can  be  serlotia. 


even  fatal.  However,  most  of  the  artificial 
kidney  machines  used  In  home  dialysis  are 
protected  against  most  op>erator  errors 
through  a  number  of  fail-safe  automatic 
shutdown  devices  and  light-buzzer  alarms. 
These  safeguards,  along  with  careful  train- 
ing, should  prevent  operator  error. 

FICTION 

The  highly  publicized  Community  Patient 
Selection  Committee  Is  the  best  way  to  pick 
the  patients  who  should  be  treated  by  the 
artificial  kidney  machines. 

Optimally,  treatment  facilities  should  be 
Eidequate  so  that  this  life-saving  procedure 
can  be  available  to  everyone  who  could  bene- 
fit. Under  such  circumstances  there  would  be 
no  need  for  a  community  committee  to  "play 
God"  by  deciding  who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  die.  Selection  would  become  a  purely 
medical  decision  as  It  should  be.  Few  Patient 
Selection  Committees  are  still  in  use.  Most 
artificial  kidney  patients  are  being  selected 
these  days  on  the  basis  of  medical  criteria. 

FICTION 

Patients  on  the  artificial  kidney  machine 
live  only  a  short  time. 

Clyde  Shields,  the  first  chronic  dialysis  pa- 
tient In  this  country,  lived  for  more  than  13 
years  after  he  began  treatment,  and  died  re- 
cently of  a  heart  attack,  apparently  unrelated 
to  his  artificial  kidney  treatment.  As  treat- 
ment methods  improve,  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  artificial  kidney  patients  are  living 
for  a  long  time.  Many  hemodialysis  patients 
living  today  have  been  under  treatment  for 
years.  However,  as  with  any  serious  aliment, 
some  of  these  patients  do  succumb,  especially 
during  the  Initial  stages  of  treatment  and 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

FACT 

Patients  can  be  given  artificial  kidney 
treatment  outside  of  hospitals. 

Less  than  half  of  the  chronic  dialysis  pa- 
tients are  being  treated  in  hospitals.  The  rest 
are  being  treated  at  home,  with  a  family 
member  trained  to  help,  and  in  dialysis  cen- 
ters, most  of  which  are  associated  with  hos- 
pitals but  are  not  located  In  the  hospital. 
There  are  even  mobile  dialysis  vans  in  several 
areas,  bringing  the  treatment  to  the  patient, 
but  this  Is  still  somewhat  experimental. 


The  artificial  kidney  machine  does  not  cure 
kidney  failure. 

The  artificial  kidney  Is  not  a  cure  for  kid- 
ney failure.  It  substitutes  for  kidney  function 
but  has  no  curative  value.  Once  a  patient's 
kidneys  have  ceased  to  function  permanently, 
they  will  not  resume  their  function,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  artificial  kidney  treatments  are 
given.  (Remember  that  some  patients'  kid- 
neys have  stopped  functioning  only  tempo- 
rarily, and  these  patients  may  be  given  a  few 
artificial  kidney  treatments  to  tide  them  over 
until  their  own  kidneys  start  to  function 
again.)  Therefore,  chronic  artificial  kidney 
patients  must  be  given  dialysis  treatment  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  unless  the  patient  re- 
ceives a  kidney  transplant  from  a  living  or 
deceased  human  donor.  However,  only  certain 
patients  are  suitable  for  such  transplants, 
and  donor  kidneys  are  exceedingly  rare.  (For 
further  Information  about  kidney  trans- 
plants, ask  for  "Fact  and  Fiction  About  Kid- 
ney Transplants.") 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  3288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authoinze  the  President 
to  furnish  support  services,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  at 
overseas  military  Installations.  Referred 
to  the  Commltt.ee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  furnish  support  services,  under  certain 


circumstances,  to  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  at  over- 
seas military  installations. 

Tliis  bill  would  allow  the  President  the 
option  to  render  overseas  VFW  posts 
support  services  presently  being  provided 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  United  Sea- 
man's Service,  and  the  United  Ser-vice 
Organization — USO . 

Presently  the  VFW  posts  abroad  pro- 
vide numerous  services  to  veterans  and 
active  duty  American  military  personnel. 
These  services  encompass  counseling  ac- 
tivities, liaison  with  stateside  VFW  posts 
involving  reemployment  programs,  and 
language  classes  for  spouses  of  sen'ice- 
men  who  married  while  overseas. 

The  VFW  posts  overseas  also  provide 
important  charity  type  operation  which 
the  military  services  cannot  provide 
under  cm-rent  regulations.  This  type  op- 
eration would  include  sponsorship  of  Boy 
Scout  troops  and  similar  youth  activity 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  especially 
timely,  because  of  the  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan  on  May  15,  1972.  The 
VFW  wishes  to  continue  its  active  pro- 
gram in  Okinawa  where  it  presently  owns 
and  occupies  a  building  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $3  million  and  has  an  active 
membership  of  23.000,  less  than  25  of 
whom  are  not  members  of  the  active 
military  service. 

This  facility  on  Okinawa,  and  similar 
posts  overseas,  enables  the  VFW  to  ren- 
der vital  services  to  active  duty  personnel 
through  many  charitable  and  commu- 
nity type  programs.  These  programs  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  morale  and 
comfort  of  our  servicemen  overseas. 

The  military  governments  where  over- 
seas VFW  posts  are  located  have  cooper- 
ated with  this  excellent  organization  but 
that  cooperation  is  necessarily  limited. 
Under  this  legislation  military  command- 
ers could  expand  this  cooperation  with- 
out any  significant  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  tight 
budgets  and  declining  military  strength 
levels,  it  should  be  noted  that  none  of 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  can  be 
extended  without  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Thus,  there  is  a  built-in  safeguard 
in  that  only  those  provisions  in  which 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defease 
feel  the  national  interest  will  be  served 
mny  be  extended  under  this  legislation 

In  a  cl'anging  world  environment  it 
seems  that  closer  ties  between  the  mili- 
tary and  charitable  service  orgamzations 
such  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
should  be  expanded.  It  is  with  this  view 
in  mind  that  I  have  offered  this  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gr.^veli  : 

S.  3289.  A  bill  creating  an  additional 
Federal  district  judgeship  for  the  district 
of  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  for  my-elf 
and  my  colleague.  Senator  Gravel,  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  create 
an  additional  Federal  judgeship  for  the 
State  of  Alaska.  The  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional district  judge  will  assist  greatly 
in  insuring  the  speedy  administration  of 


justice  in  Ala.ska.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  occurred  a  great  increase  in  the  case- 
load hand.f'd  by  the  present  two  U.S. 
districi  judges  now  in  .Maska.  In  addi- 
tion, the  unusually  large  size  of  Alaska 
necessitates  wide  travel  by  the  two 
judges  in  order  to  handle  cases  in  other 
areas  of  the  State. 

That  the  judicial  ca.seload  handled  by 
the  two  U.S.  di.'-:tnct  judges  m  Alaska  has 
increa-sed  greatly  is  portrayed  most 
clearly  by  tne  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  case  filings  in  recent  years.  The 
overall  crimiiial  filings  in  the  district  in- 
creased from  101  in  1964  to  203  in  1971. 
The  civil  caseload  has  also  increa.sed  ac- 
cordingly, from  116  m  1964  to  219  in  1971. 
Total  filings  for  the  district,  both  civil 
and  c;-iminal.  were  217  in  1964  and  422 
in  1971.  Thus,  m  only  7  years  the  number 
of  total  filings  has  nearly  doubled,  wliile 
the  number  of  district  judges  has  re- 
mained the  same. 

The  same  great  increase  in  caseload 
has  occurred  in  the  Alaska  State  court 
system.  However,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
realizing  the  heavy  demands  that  the 
'  incrca.sed  caseload  made  upon  its  judges, 
has  increased  the  number  of  superior 
court  judges  in  recent  years.  In  1960, 
there  were  eight  superior  court  judges 
m  Alaska;  in  1971,  the  number  stood  at 
16.  This  is  an  increase  of  100  percent 
since  1960.  Furthermore,  because  of  in- 
creased judicial  workload,  the  adminis- 
trative director  of  the  Alaska  court  sys- 
tem has  advised  me  that  the  Alaska 
Judicial  Council  has  requested  of  the 
1972  Alaska  State  Legislature  the  crea- 
tion of  five  additional  superior  court 
judgeships,  which  will  bring  the  total  to 
21.  New  state  court  buildings  are  also 
presently  under  construction  m  Anchor- 
age. Juneau,  and  Ketchikan. 

Furthermore,  with  the  presently  in- 
creasing caseload.  Alaska  presents  un- 
usual geographic  problems  for  the  two 
present  judges.  Alaska  is  over  one-flfth 
the  size  of  all  the  other  49  States.  At 
present,  the  area  of  the  greatest  case- 
load is  Anchorage  where  both  judges  re- 
side. However,  in  order  to  handle  cases 
in  other  areas  of  the  State,  the  judges 
must  travel  long  distances  to  other  cities. 
The  judges  must  currently  journey  to  the 
cities  of  Fairbanks.  JutiCau,  Ketchikan, 
and  Nome.  E.\)^ertcd  increases  in  the  dis- 
trict's caseload  will  only  further  exacer- 
bate the  P^rpsent  difficult  situation. 

Curient  developments  in  Alaska 
promise  to  add  heavily  to  the  judicial 
workload  of  the  present  two  U.S.  judges. 
Only  I'ecently.  President  Nixon  signed 
into  law  the  Icng-awaited  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settle.iient  Act  This  bill  provides 
for  cash  j.aymenis  to  13  established  Na- 
tive corporations  within  the  State  of 
$965  million  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
and  c'.eales  the  procedures  whereby  the 
Native  corporations  may  .-^eloct  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  land  within  the 
St? to  for  Xctive  use.  Con.sequently.  the 
existm::  land  de'.ay  imoosed  by  the  Secre- 
ta'-y  of  the  Interior  uill  probably  soon  be 
lifted.  It  is  anticip.ited  that  consider- 
able litigation  of  a  complex  nature  re- 
-sulting  from  the  L'^nd  Claims  .\c\.  will 
be  filed  m  the  District  of  .Maska.  Chal- 
lens-ing  questicns  are  thus  certain  to 
arise  concerning  this  complex  lepislation 
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h  will  require  careful  judicial  con- 
lion  and  interpretation, 
disovery  or  huge  oil  reserves  on 
s   North    Slope    m    1968    is   also 
ing  vast  and  rapid  changes  to  the 
It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary 
the  Interior  will  issue  the  permit  for 
itruction  of  the  long-delayed  trans- 
ka  pipeline  sonaeume  in  1972.  Con- 
liction  costs  alone  m  this  project  are 
ifTiated  to  be  neSfrly  S2  billion.  As  a 
it  of  this  single  event,  both  Aiichor- 
and  FairbarUcs  project  large  popula- 
increases  at  an  unprecedented  rate, 
nally,    recent    developmenu<;    in    the 
cial  field  have  increased  the  time  de- 
upon  individual  judges   Although 
problems  are  not  unique  to  Alaska 
es.  they  do  contribute  to  the  prob- 
tacing  the  present  manpower  of  the 
district.  Appellate  decisions  relat- 
to  the  acceptance  of  pleas  of  .guilty 
established  standards  which  require 
ge  to  devote  additional  time  thereto. 
Bail  Reform  Act  of   1966  also  re- 
es  each  judge  to  devote  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  to  hearings 
orders  relating  to  conditions  of  re- 
or  bail,  and  to  the  review  thereof. 
of   the   Supreme   Court   have 
resulted  in  changes  which  impose 
-consuming  requirements  upon  the 
It  is  estimated  that  these  and 
changes  have  increased  by  25  to  30 
the   time   which   an   individual 
must  personally  devote  to  the  prop- 
performance    of    additional    dutjes 
have  evolved  upon  him  as  a  di- 
result  of  these  changes, 
light  of   these   probable   develop- 
,  the  present  judges  estimate  that 
not  now  imrealistic  to  project  case 
increases  within   the   District   of 
of  a  minimum  of  10  percent  per 
.  Upon  such  a  percentage  increase, 
yearly  case  filings  for  Alaska  by 
would  reach  617.  Tiiis  would  be  a 
increase  from   1964,  only    11 
s  earlier. 

conclusion,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
uthorize  the  creation  of  one  addition- 
S.  district  judge  for  Alaska  is  a  care- 
considered  piece  of  legislation  which 
insure   a   rapid    administration   of 
lice  in  Alaska.  Furthermore,  an  addi- 
U.S.  judge  could  assist  other  dis- 
s  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  handling 
increased  caseloads.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
inted  in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

s: 

S.  3289 

:t   enacted    by    the    Senate   and    Ho-ute 

epresentatives  of   the   United   States   of 

rica    in    Congre^^    assembled.    That    the 

Is   authorized,    by   and    with    the 

nt  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  an  addl- 

i!  district  judge  for  the  district  of  .Alaska 

r     2.    The   provisions    of    this    Act    shall 

effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 

•Alng  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 
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ADpmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


At   the   request   of   Mr.   Griffin,   the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)   was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2063,  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  make  advance  educational  as- 
.sistance  payments  to  veterans  accepted 
for  enrollment  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  for  other  purposes. 

S    2939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.ssee  'Mr.  Baker i  was 
added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  2939,  to  estab- 
lisn  a  National  Commission  on  Correc- 
tions. 

S.  2956 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
T.ALM.ADCEi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2956.  to  make  rules  governing  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Force.s  of  the  United  States 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  thp  Congress. 

S.  3025 

\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
fceuator  from  California  <Mr.  Cranston' 
vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3025.  to 
prohibit  recorders  of  deeds  from  giving 
implicit  recognition  to  racially  restrictive 
covenants,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S    3046 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel',  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris', 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Mr. 
HOLLiNCS',  the  Senator  from  Minno- 
-ota  Mr  Humphrey  ■ ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern  > .  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pastore'.  were  added  as 
cospon-sors  of  S.  3046.  to  provide  for 
accelerated  research,  development  train- 
ing, and  public  education  in  the  field 
of  heart,  lung,  and  blood  disease. 

S.    3092 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Bible i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3092.  to  amend 
and  expand  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971. 

S.    3  152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3152.  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  no  interest  shall  be  payable 
by  a  person  to  whom  an  erroneous  re- 
fund is  made  if  the  erroneous  refund  is 
made  due  to  error  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

S      3229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartkei  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3229,  to  pro- 
tect the  incomes  of  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers. 

S.    3276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Burdicki 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3276,  to 
enable  wheat  producers,  processors,  and 
end-product  manufacturers  of  wheat 
foods  to  work  together  to  establish, 
finance,  and  administer  a  coordinated 
program  of  research,  education,  and  pro- 
motion to  maintain  and  expand  markets 
for  wheat  and  wheat  products  for  use  as 
human  foods  within  the  United  States. 


SEN/.TE    JOINT    RESOLXmON     191 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY','  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  I,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr, 
Moss  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr. 
Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  191, 
designating  the  week  of  May  1-7,  1972, 
as  "National  Bikecology  Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
66— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

I  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. ' 

THE   PEACE   CORPS    NEEDS  IMMEDIATE   HELP 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  most  popular  and  perhaps  most  effec- 
tive program  Americans  have  to  assist 
people  in  poor  nations  is  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy. The  Peace  Corps,  which  has  carried 
the  idealism  and  hopes  of  young  Ameri- 
cans for  over  a  decade,  may  have  to  with- 
draw a  substantial  proportion  of  its  vol- 
unteers from  their  work  in  52  imderde- 
veloped  coimtries.  Peace  Corps  volimteers 
who  now  serve  in  the  field  may  have  to 
be  withdrawn  abruptly,  leaving  their  vital 
work  undone.  They  may  have  to  return 
home  because  the  Congress  did  not  pro- 
vide adequate  resources  to  keep  them  on 
the  job.  I  find  it  hard  to  imderstand  how 
a  body  in  which  there  is  so  much  discus- 
sion about  the  need  to  reorder  priorities, 
can  permit  such  a  high  priority  program 
to  fall  into  disarray  for  the  lack  of  a 
relatively  small  sum  of  money. 

The  legislation  I  submit  today  will  not 
keep  all  volimteers  in  the  field,  nor  will 
it  prevent  some  reductions  of  force  at  the 
supervisory  level,  but  it  may  well  provide 
a  way  to  keep  a  substantial  number  of 
these  important  American  representa- 
tives working  at  their  tasks.  This  concur- 
rent resolution  will  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective at  no  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. It  will  utilize  resources  which 
have  not  previously  been  available  to  the 
Peace  Corps  to  tide  them  over  the  next 
critical  months  imtil  the  new  fiscal  year 
begins. 

The  resolution  states  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  enter  into  negotiations 
with  governments  which  own  local  cur- 
rencies generated  as  part  of  the  sale  of 
surplus  American  agricultural  commod- 
ities. These  currencies  are  normally  used 
for  economic  development  purposes  in  the 
recipient  nations,  and  we  shall  ask  that 
some  funds  be  made  available  for  use  by 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  nations  in  which  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  are  working  have  already 
paid  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance.  We  are  asking  the 
nations  benefiting  from  the  services  of 
these  dedicated  Americans  to  bear  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  bur- 
den for  a  very  short  period  of  time.  I 
personally  regret  that  we  must  make 
this  request,  but  I  would  rather  do  this 
than  see  a  most  worthwhile  program 
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disrup1«d   for  the  lack  of  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money. 

We  must  realize  that  the  governments 
in  possession  of  these  currencies  may  not 
be  happy  about  committing  these  fimds 
and  some  of  them  may  not  agree  to 
provide  these  moneys  in  time  to  aid  the 
Peace  Corps.  We  are  not  undertaking 
an  easy  task,  but  neither  is  the  task  of 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  easy. 

We  can  act  today  to  continue  their 
important  work.  Unless  we  act  promptly. 
Peace  Corps  volimteers  and  staff  may 
have  to  be  released  in  the  next  few  days. 
Only  swift  action  can  give  them  an  11th 
hour  reprieve.  I  urge  immediate  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation. 

Because  counterpart  funds  owned  by 
foreign  governments  may  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  those  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  also  drafting 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  the  Peace 
Corps  to  use  such  currencies  under  the 
emergency  circumstances  outlined  above. 
I  liave  been  in  consultation  with  several 
of  my  colleagues,  and  find  there  is  sub- 
stantial interest  in  pursuing  this  course 
of  action.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  assure  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  I  will  pursue 
in  every  possible  way  a  solution  of  the 
crisis  faced  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  66 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  en- 
ter Into  negotiations  with  each  government 
for  which  currencies  of  such  government 
have  accrued  In  connection  with  Its  pur- 
chase of  commodities  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480),  and  which  has  a 
Peace  Corps  contingent  present  In  its  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  agree- 
ment of  that  government  to  make  such  cur- 
rencies available  to  defer  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  maintaining  such  existing  Peace 
Corps  contingent  within  that  country 
through  June  30,  1972. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  272— SUBMIS- 
MISSION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  EX- 
PRESSING THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  RELATING  TO  SUPPORT 
OF  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO    LIBERTY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks,  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  funding  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  have  cast  in 
doubt  the  future  of  these  important 
radio  stations  which  are  the  principal 
sources  of  free,  uncensored,  and  rela- 
tively objective  news  in  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

However,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  are  clearly  committed  to 
support  of  these  radio  stations,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  both  Houses  have 
passed  bills  to  this  effect. 

Today,  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
broad  support  for  continued  funding  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
and  to  assure  the  2,533  employees  of 
these  radio  stations  of  our  appreciation 
for  the  valuable  work  they  perform,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  I  are  submitting  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  which 
reads  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  272 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  continued  support  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Whereas  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  have  provided  an  important  service 
to  the  national  intereet  in  keeping  open 
channels  of  information  and  opinion  on 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  peoples  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Europe; 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  appropriately 
taken  the  Initiative  during  the  past  year  to 
establish  open  and  public  means  of  govern- 
mental support  for  these  two  organizations; 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  both  passed  bills  authoriz- 
ing support  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  American  editorial  opinion 
overwhelmingly  favors  this  support; 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  not  as  yet  agreed  on  the 
proper  means  6f  providing  for  the  future 
operations  of  these  two  organizations;   and 

Whereas  the  resulting  failure  to  estab- 
lish a  method  of  support  has  brought  about 
a  temporary  cessation  of  support  causing  un- 
derstandable concern  to  the  personnel  of  the 
two  radios:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  expresses 
(1)  its  continued  appreciation  of  the  valu- 
able work  being  performed  by  the  personnel 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and 
1 2)  its  Intention  to  provide  adequate  suppwrt 
to  these  two  radios  while  the  methods  for 
future  support  are  carefully  examined  with- 
in the  framework  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  already  we 
have  been  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
resolution  by  Senators  Goldwater,  Staf- 
ford, Javits,  Brock,  Gambrell,  Buckley, 
Packwood,  Dole,  Baker,  Beall,  Brooke, 
Cotton,  Dominick,  Griffin.  Gurney, 
Hansen,  Miller,  Roth,  Tower,  East- 
land, Pastore,  Bennett,  McGee,  Ribi- 
coFF,  Hruska,  Schweiker,  Boggs,  Cook, 
Cooper,  Fannin,  Fong,  Hatfield,  Ma- 
THiAs,  Stevens,  Jackson,  Bellmon.  Mus- 
KiE,  Hart,  Scott,  Bentsen,  Williams, 
Stevenson,  Moss,  Taft,  Bayh,  McGov- 
ern,  Curtis,  Thurmond,  Kennedy,  Mc- 
Intyre,  Hollincs,  and  Young. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  occasion  of  the 
introduction  of  this  resolution  to  say  that 
the  terms  "cold  war"  and  "Iron  Curtain" 
rightly  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  be- 
cause the  processes  of  East- West  nego- 
tiation, exchanges  and  trade  have 
moderated  the  hostilities  of  the  recent 
past.  Consistent  with  the  atmospheric 
change  in  East- West  relationships,  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  have 
moderated  the  tone  of  their  broadcasts, 
and  now  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  ded- 
icated to  presenting  the  news  in  an  ob- 
jective manner  and  to  presenting  com- 
mentary without  vituperation  or  heavy 
handedness. 

But  whether  the  terms  "cold  war"  and 
"Iron  Curtain"  have  any  great  signifi- 
cance in  international  relations  at  this 
time,  they  still  are  valid  in  respect  to 
the  conditions  of  life  for  many  millions 
of  persons  who  live  in  the  Soviet  Union 
an<i  in  the  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  While  a  limited  number  of  intel- 
lectuals and  officials  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  travel  abroad,  and  have  access  to 
Western  publications  and  "White  Tass," 
which  reprints  topical  reports  from  the 
foreign  press,  the  vast  majority  of  citi- 
zens have  access  only  to  that  news  per- 
mitted by  the  state  to  be  printed  or 
broadcast.  Such  control  of  the  news 
media  is  not  imposed  tor  exercise;  it  is 


imposed  for  its  impact  on  the  thinking 
of  the  broad  masses  of  people.  Appar- 
ently even  in  these  times  of  reduced  ten- 
sions between  East  and  West,  the  rulers 
of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  ure  not 
sufficiently  self-confident  in  their  power 
and  popularity  to  allow  a  free,  uncen- 
sored presentation  of  news  to  be  printed 
and  broadcast  for  public  consumption. 
The  astonishing  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  media  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  is  seen  in  their  media  cover- 
age during  last  week's  visit  of  President 
Nixon  to  China.  This  event,  with  all  its 
implications  for  the  political  future  of 
Asia  and  its  importance  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  received  only  hall  a.s  mucli  at- 
tention on  Soviet  radio  as  did  the  Greek- 
Cypriot  issue  which  by  any  .'Standard  w  as 
hardly  as  significant.  Moreover.  Soviet 
radio  spent  twice  as  much  time  in  adverse 
comment  about  China  as  it  did  on  report- 
age of  the  Nixon  \isit  to  Cluna. 

Pravda  devoted  seven  lines  and  Radio 
Moscow  devoted  10  secondi^  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  President  Nixon  s  arrival 
in  China.  Later,  Radio  Moscow  expended 
its  coverage  to  22  seconds,  but  balanced 
this  with  20  seconds  of  negauve  reaction 
to  the  trip  by  the  American  Commurust 
Party.  President  Nixon's  meetmg  wiUi 
Mao  Tse-tung  was  accorded  20  seconds 
by  Radio  Moscow. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  cold  war  has  not  ended  lor  the  i?eo- 
ples  of  Eastern  Europe,  nor  has  the  Iron 
Curtain  been  swept  aside.  The  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  still  depend  for  Jiard 
news,  for  obj(?ctive  news,  lor  total  news 
on  radio  stations  in  the  We.'-t. 

BBC  and  Voice  of  Amenca  do  an  im- 
portant job  in  this  regard,  but  their 
credibility  is  affected  by  the  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  they  are  government - 
operated.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  while  receiving  ^imds  from  the 
West,  are  known  to  be  independent  in 
their  operations  and  presentations  So 
long  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  are  needed  to  inform  Eastern 
Europeans  of  the  news,  they  should  be 
supported.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  man  in 
Leningrad  may  not  know  of  a  major  news 
event  in  Kiev  or  Prague  or  Pans  or  New 
York  unless  Radio  Free  Europe  or  Radio 
Liberty  informs  him.  For  no  news,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  is  covered  by  the  Soviet 
media  unless  it  is  officially  approved  for 
broadcast  and  print  Stat^  information 
policy  is  the  determining  factor  in  wliat 
the  people  are  allowed  to  know. 

An  example  of  the  importance  of  the 
independent  radio  .stations  which  broad- 
cast the  news  into  E^astern  Europe  ap- 
peared in  John  P.  Roche's  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Februarv-  26.  1972. 
Mr.  Roche  reported  the  following  story: 

A  Soviet  Jew  signed  a  petition  attacking 
the  appalling  I.entngrnd  trial.';  Thirty  years 
ago  (said  Roche)  he  would  have  dropped 
this  pebble  down  a  bottomles.=  well  but  now. 
the  next  morning  at  2  30,  Radio  Liberty  was 
on  the  air  with  the  text  of  the  petition  and 
the  names  of  the  signatories.  Tills  man,  now 
In  Israel,  recalls  the  .sen.se  of  triumph  as  he 
heard  the  broadcast:  "They  (the  KGB)  can 
take  us  now,  but  our  teetlmony  will  stand 
in  history." 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  resolution  which 
we  submit  today  will  be  testimony  to  the 
detertnination  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  sup- 
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the  free  flow  of  information  to  the 
c(>untries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
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S:i:NATE  RESOLUTION  273— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  EXTENSION  OF  THE  NU- 
CLEAR TEST  BAN  TREATY  TO 
INCLUDE  UNDERGROUND  TEST- 
ING 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  jn  For- 
eun  Relations.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Mmhias  and  I  are  today  submitting  a 
resolution  urging  prompt  negotiation  of 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  United  States 
ca  n  now  safely  change  some  of  the  con- 
di  ;ions  that  it  has  previously  insisted 
or  during  negotiations  and  thereby 
greatly  improve  chances  of  success. 

An  agreement  banning  nuclear  tests 
h;  s  long  been  a  goal  of  U.S.  arms  control 
pclicy.  Since  the  Senate  ratified  the  Lim- 
it<d  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963.  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  has  been  an  item  on  the 
Ai  enda  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  the 
C(  mmittee  on  Disarmament.  It  has  been 
a  iubject  of  great  concern  to  the  United 
Ni  tions  and  to  the  governments  and  peo- 
plis  throughout  the  world.  Recent  ad- 
vances in  seismolog>-  now  make  possible 
a  ;reaty  whose  earher  achievement  was 
prevented  by  the  United  States-Soviet 
deidlock  over  the  "on-site  iraspection" 
iss  ue. 

The  most  important  accomplishment 
a  comprehensive  test  bato  would  be 
contribution  toward  ending  the 
asteful  and  awesomely  dangerous  nu- 
de ar  arms  race.  If  the  two  nuclear  super- 
po  ;*-ers  finally  renounced  nuclear  testing, 
vould  give  substance  to  the  hope  that 
ever-ascending  spiral  of  nuclear 
eapons  development  has  come  to  an 
without  the  immeasurable  disaster 
.tiich  could  befall  mankind  were  a  nu- 
war  to  erupt.  Moreover,  there  are 
strbng  indications  that  the  vital  Nuclear 
Ncnproliferation  Treaty  of  1968  may  be 
endangered  by  the  continued  United 
and  Soviet  testing.  Some  of  the 
whose  signatures  are  critically 
tm^Dortant  to  the  stabihty  of  the  treaty 
declining  to  agree  while  the  super- 
continue  the  testing  which  fuels 
th*  nuclear  race  between  them. 

■  Ve  must  bear  In  mind,  too.  the  danger 
th;it  continued  weapons  development  will 
air  lost  inevitably  lead  some  day  to  the 
discovery  of  the  "cheap  A-bomb"  that 
wi  1  put  atomic  weaponry  within  pocket- 
boi  »k  range  of  dozens  of  nations.  It  does 
no  i  take  much  imagination  to  visualize 
what  that  would  do  to  world  stability. 
The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
ba  ined  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  measure  would 
slotv  down  the  arms  race,  eliminate  the 
mcst  dangerous  hazards  to  the  environ- 
ment and  save  vast  sums  that  might  be 
us<<l  for  more  constructive  purposes. 
The  past  10  years  have  proved  that  this 
ha  i  not  been  the  case. 

'lie  United  States  has  spent  almost 
$3  billion  on  underground  tests  since 
19(  3  without  achieving  any  greater  de- 
gr(e  of  national  security.  While  the  Lim- 
ite  1  Test  Ban  Treaty  drastically  reduced 
th<   annual  global  deposit  of  radioactive 
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fallout  from  nuclear  tests,  it  did  not, 
as  has  been  hoped,  limit  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  nor  the  rate 
of  testing.  On  the  contrary,  according 
to  the  Stockholm  International  Peace 
Research  IrLstitute — SIPRI— while  the 
annual  average  n'lmber  of  all  tests  by 
all  nuclear  powers  before  the  1963  treaty 
was  40.  by  1970  it  was  48  and  increasing 
annually.  According  to  SIPRI,  the 
United  States  has  been  in  the  lead,  stag- 
ing 188  underground  weapons  tests  be- 
tween October  1963  and  July  1970;  64 
were  recorded  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  an  aside,  I  might  note  that  our 
Government  has  officially  announced  far 
fewer  tests  than  are  attributed  to  us  by 
SIPRI.  Likewise,  our  Government's  es- 
timates of  the  number  of  Sonet  under- 
ground tests  is  lower  than  SIPRI's. 

We  must  remember  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
good  reason  for  fogging  up  the  number 
of  tests  they  know  about. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  SIPRI  report 
of  October  1971: 

If  the  United  States  announced  all  the 
Soviet  tests  It  detected  by  seLsmlc  and  other 
secret  means.  It  would  indicate  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  countries  the  yield 
below  which  It  was  pcsslble  to  avoid  de- 
tection. 

And  If  the  United  States  were  to  an- 
nounce all  Its  own  test.s,  this  would  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  claim  they  had  detected 
them  all  and  hence  that  verification  was  no 
problem. 

Consequently,  all  governmental  esti- 
mates of  the  numbers  of  tests  must  be 
greeted  skeptically. 

SIPRI  reports  that  about  20  of  the 
U.S.  explosions  vented  radiation.  Clear- 
ly, this  contamination  affects  the  atmos- 
phere. Up  to  now,  there  has  been  no 
thorough  evaluation  of  whether  con- 
tamination can  also  poison  underground 
waters. 

In  addition  to  the  radiation  dangers, 
large  imderground  tests  present  a  threat 
of  earthquakes  and  tidal  waves.  A  spe- 
cial presidential  panel  investigating  the 
safety  of  U.S.  imderground  tests  noted 
that  tests  detonated  in  areas  of  earth- 
quake activity  have  resulted  in  many 
small  tremors.  This  panel,  which  re- 
ported in  1968,  has  headed  by  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Kitzer,  president  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  former  Research  Director  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  panel  concluded  that  there  is  a 
risk  of  damaging  earthquakes  resulting 
from  nuclear  tests  of  over  1  megaton. 

The  overriding  reason  for  banning  nu- 
clear tests,  however,  is  that  continued 
testing  does  not  add  to  our  national  se- 
curity, but,  in  fact,  reduces  it.  The  longer 
the  arms  race  continues,  the  greater  the 
risk  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Moreover,  the  doubtfulness  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  United  Stat^  must  con- 
tinue to  test  to  stay  even  with  the  Soviets 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  it  is  estimated  that  the 
United  States  possesses  approximately 
6,000  nuclear  warheads  fitted  with  de- 
livery vehicles  that  could  reach  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  that  the  Soviets  have  2,000 
warheads  which  could  strike  at  the 
United  States.  In  our  countrj'  there  are 
150  population  centers  with  more  than 
100,000   re'^idents,   and   in   the   U.S.S.R. 


there  are  175  such  centers.  With  present 
nuclear  weapons  the  United  States  could 
destroy  the  Soviet  centers  34  times  over, 
and  the  Soviets  could  annihilate  the 
U.S.  cities  13  times.  This  overkill  capacity 
eliminates  any  justification  for  further 
development  of  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  for  the  underground  test  pro- 
grams which  fuel  the  race. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  an 
end  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  nations,  which  is  the  great  promise 
of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  thfe  Senate  ex- 
pressed its  nearly  unanimous  approba- 
tion for  this  treaty.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  importance  of  bringing  all  nations 
into  that  treaty  increases  daily,  yet  some 
of  the  most  important  nations  are  with- 
holding signatures  because  of  the  con- 
tinued United  States-Soviet  testing 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
bound  by  two  treaties  to  work  toward 
the  comprehensive  test  ban  agreement. 
The  preamble  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty— 1963— states  that  the  parties 
will  seek  "to  achieve  the  discontinuance 
of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  all  time"  and  will  "continue  negotia- 
tions to  this  end,  and  that  they  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contamination  of 
man's  environment  by  radioactive  sub- 
stances." The  Treaty  on  the  Ncnpro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons,  ratified  in 
1968,  repeats  this  commitment  and 
states : 

Each  o*  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  In  good  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  .  .   . 

The  nonnuclear  and  near-nuclear 
powers  refused  to  support  the  Nonprolif- 
eratlon Treaty  unless  this  provision  was 
included.  From  the  introduction  of  their 
first  Joint  Memorandum,  in  1965,  the 
normuclear  powers  insisted  that  the 
treaty  "must  be  coupled  with  or  followed 
by  tangible  steps  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms 
race."  Consistently,  they  have  given 
priority  to  the  comprehensive  test  ban  as 
the  one  measure  which  could  most  suc- 
cessfully signify  that  the  Nonprolifera- 
tlon Treaty  is  not  an  instrument  of  dis- 
crimination by  the  superpowers.  Unless 
we  soon  conclude  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty,  thereby  assuring  the  world 
that  we  are  ready  to  renounce  further 
nuclear  weapons  development,  there  Is 
likelihood  of  a  proliferation  of  nuclear 
powers  in  the  near  future — not  just 
Japan,  India,  and  Israel,  which  are  often 
mentioned,  but  also  other  more  politi- 
cally instable  nations. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  over  the  years  has  been  the 
United  States'  insistence  on  effective  ver- 
ification measures  through  on-site  in- 
.spection,  a  condition  apparently  still  un- 
acceptable to  the  Soviets — although  at 
one  point  in  1962  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States  were  close  to  agreemnt  on 
a  limited  nimiber  of  annual  on-site  in- 
spections. Today  there  is  substantial 
scientific  evidence  that  on-site  inspection 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  effective  en- 
forcement of  a  treaty.  Leading  scientists 
have  stated  in  the  SIPRI  report,  and  in 
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the  report  of  the  Defense  Department's 
conference  of  the  Advanced  Research 
Project  Agency,  and  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control  and  International  Organization, 
that  progress  achieved  in  detection 
methods  eliminates  the  necessity  of  on- 
site  Inspection.  While  they  agreed  that 
no  detection  system  is  absolutely  fool- 
proof, scientific  evidence  assures  that 
underground  test  violations  which  could 
conceivably  go  imdetected  would  be  of 
a  size  so  small  as  to  have  no  material 
military  significance.  Thus  it  is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  a  growing  number  of 
scientists,  government  officials,  and  arms 
control  experts,  that  the  gains  achievable 
by  a  comprehensive  test  ban  without  on- 
site  inspection  far  outweigh  the  risks  of 
possible  imdetected  violations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  article  by  Henry  R. 
Myers  entitled,  "Extending  the  Nuclear- 
Test  Ban"  from  Scientific  American  of 
January  1972. 

People  across  the  land  have  increas- 
ingly demonstrated  deep  concern.  The 
concern  is  most  dramatically  apparent 
among  the  young  people.  After  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  the  fear  injected  by  the 
nuclear  arms  race  was  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  disillusioned  your  youth. 
Every  child  learned  that  he  lived  in  a 
world  in  which  violence  had  become 
commonplace  and  which  was  now 
stocked  with  sufficient  lethal  power  to 
wipe  out  human  life.  The  widespread 
opposition  to  the  recent  Cannikin  un- 
derground test  in  Alaska  is  proof  that  a 
large  number  of  the  American  people, 
and,  indeed,  peoples  around  the  world, 
want  nuclear  testing  stopped.  The 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  by  a 
vote  of  112  to  zero  with  only  one  ab- 
stention, called  for  a  test  ban  and  urged 
that  tests  be  stopped  no  later  than  Au- 
gust 5,  1973,  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

For  these  several  vital  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  give  serious  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  this  resolu- 
tion. Early  hearings  on  the  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty  legislation  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
would,  I  am  convinced,  be  in  our  na- 
tional interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  world  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.   Res.   273 

Whereas,  prior  to  1963  there  were  earnest 
efforts  by  the  United  States  to  achieve  a  to- 
tal nuclear  test  ban  treaty  In  the  hope  of 
curtailing  the  burdensome  and  dangerous 
arms  race  between  our  nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas,  inability  to  achieve  agreement  on 
methods  of  verifying  a  ban  on  underground 
tests  frustrated  hopes  for  a  comprehensive 
treaty,  and  resulted  In  acceptance  In  1983 
of  a  limited  test  ban;   and 

Whereas,  the  mas»lve  underground  testing 
which  has  since  continued  on  both  sides  has 
constantly  fueled  the  burdensome  nuclear 
arms  race  without  promoting  national  or 
International  security:  and 


Whereas,  steady  ana  continuing  scienilflc 
progress  In  seismology  now  makes  It  possi- 
ble, using  national  means  alone,  to  monitor 
underground  events  down  to  levels  so  small 
that  any  remaining  undetected  or  unidenti- 
fied events  would  have  no  controlling  mili- 
tary significance;  and 

W'hereas.  the  early  achievement  of  total 
nuclear  test  cessation  would  have  many  ben- 
eficial consequences:  imposing  finite  limits 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race;  releasing  resoiirces 
for  peaceful  uses;  protecting  our  environ- 
ment from  growing  testing  dangers:  creating 
a  more  favorable  International  arms  control 
climate;  helping  to  win  acceptance  by  more 
nations  of  the  crucial  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon treaty;  making  more  stable  agreements 
It  Is  hoped  will  result  from  the  current  SALT 
negotiations:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  in  the  interest  of  promot- 
ing negotiations  for  general  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  advancing  interna- 
tional security,  the  Senate  calls  upon  the 
President  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  nuclear  powers  an  extension  of  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  to  include  testing 
underground  and  to  strive  for  its  prompt 
acceptance. 

(From   the   Scientific   American,   Jan..    1972] 

Extending  the  Nuclear-Test  Ban 

( By  Henry  R.  Myers ) 

(Note. — Charts  and  figures  referred  to  are 
not  printed  In  the  Record.  ) 

Treaties  to  ban  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  been  a  subject  of  widespread  in- 
terest since  the  middle  1950's.  The  history 
of  the  matter  is  marked  by  turgid  interna- 
tional negotiations,  conferences  of  scientific 
experts,  acrimonious  domestic  debat*-^. 
changes  In  position  by  one  side  or  the  ether. 
a  three-year  Informal  mcratorium  on  test- 
ing suddenly  terminated  by  a  series  of  Rus- 
sian tests  In  the  atmosphere,  "breakthrjjughs" 
in  the  technology  of  detecting  clandestine 
tests,  supposed  "breakthroughs"  In  the  tech- 
nology of  conductir.g  clandestine  tests,  prc- 
pcsals  that  were  not  so  sincere,  a  llniited 
treaty  banning  all  but  underground  tests, 
accusations  of  minor  violations  of  that  treaty 
and — most  recently — renewed  talk  cf  extend- 
ing the  limited  treaty  to  cover  underground 
tests,  stimulated  primarily  by  reports  of  sig- 
nificant new  advances  in  seismic  techniques 
for  distinguishing  underground  c.>:plosion.s 
from  earthquakes. 

Advocates  of  a  test  ban  have  over  the  years 
pointed  out  that  sucli  a  treaty  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  terminating  the  strategic- 
arms  race,  that  it  would  bring  an  end  to 
radioactive  pollution  by  nuclear  explcsioiis. 
that  it  wou'.d  make  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  less  lilcely  and  that  it  would 
Increase  barriers  against  the  tise  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  warfare.  Those  opposed  to  a  test 
ban  have  tended  to  argue  tliat  a  treaty  would 
address  the  symptoms  rather  than  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  whatever  advantages  there 
might  be  were  outweighed  by  certain  military 
and  political  disadvantages. 

Throughout  this  meandering  history  there 
has  been  little  consensus  on  answers  to  a 
series  of  related  questions:  How  Important 
are  the  advantages  of  treaties  that  limit  the 
testing  of  nuclear  we.^pons?  Is  it  really  a  good 
idea  to  accept  sucli  limitations  even  if  th.ere 
could  be  confidence  that  other  countries  liad 
done  the  same?  How  much  assurance  could 
there  be  that  others  would  live  up  to  tl.e 
agreements?  What  developments  miplU  stem 
from  clandestine  bomb-testing  by  others? 

Questions  related  to  the  problem  of  de- 
tecting violations  have  dominated  the  test- 
ban  dialogue  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
slgnlfiance.  The  reasons  for  this  anomaly 
are  Interesting  In  themselves.  One  is  that  the 
verification  question  is  the  one  aspect  of  an 
otherwise  complex  issue  that  appear?  amen- 
able to  quantitative  analysis.  (Actually  it  Is 
much  less  so  than  appearances  suggest  )  A 
second  reason  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
widely   held   obsession    with    the    possibility 


of  violations  rather  than  with  their  prob- 
ability or  their  significance  A  third  is  that 
opponents  of  limitations  on  nuclear  test- 
ine  have  exploited  this  obsession  by  encour- 
aging fears  that  have  little  bssis  In  fact. 

Following  the  established  tradition,  much 
of  the  present  discussion  will  be  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  detecting  violations.  Tills 
is  done,  however,  net  to  emphasize  that  as- 
pect of  the  matter  but  to  place  It  in  proper 
perspective,  so  that  the  political  and  milltBry 
impHcBtions  of  continued  nuclear  trsting  or 
a  complete  cessation  of  It  may  receive  the 
gr?aTer  attention  they  deserve 

Some  people  have  feared  that  the  U.S. 
Government,  in  Its  eagerness  to  make  arms- 
control  apreements,  has  not  been  concerned 
enough  about  its  ability  to  detect  violations. 
Such  fears  have  never  been  well  founded. 
An  often-stated  pre-condition  for  the  U.S. 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  limiting  underground 
nuclear  testing  has  been  that  there  be  ade- 
quate as.'urance  that  the  national  .security 
would  not  be  placed  In  Jeopardy  by  develop- 
ments growing  out  of  clandestine  testing  by 
other  countries.  Indeed,  the  failure  to  arrive 
at  a  ban  on  underground  tests  has  in  part 
reflected  the  inability  to  negotiate  a  treatv 
that  provided  the  US  with  the  assurance  of 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that 
many  officials  and  citizens  believe  is  neces- 
sary. 

Such  assurance  can  be  derived  from  sev- 
eral sources:  (1)  selsmologlcal  records.  In- 
telligence observations  or  on-site  ln.specllons 
Indicating  that  particular  events  were  earth- 
quakes and  not  explosions;  i2)  awarene.ss 
that  any  significant  clandestine  program 
wotild  Involve  a  large  enough  number  of  tests 
so  that  eventually  a  mistake  would  be  made 
that  would  reveal  the  prohibited  activity; 
(3)  knottled^e  of  the  relative  inseiisltlvlty 
of  the  balance  of  strategic  pnwer  to  further 
developments  In  nuclear-weapons  technol- 
ogy: (4)  the  belief  that  a  potential  violator 
would  probably  find  an  excuse  for  withdraw- 
ing from  a  treaty  rather  than  run  the  risks 
Inherent  In  violating  it. 

On  the  last  point  Herbert  Scovllle.  Jr  .  a 
former  deputy  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  astistant  director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
has  stiggested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  experience  of  the  1958-1961  moratorium 
on  all  nuclear  testing.  At  that  time  the  abil- 
ity to  acquire  Information  concerning  viola- 
tions was  much  inferior  to  what  It  Is  today 
In  addition,  nuclear-weapons  technology  was 
less  advanced,  and  there  was  more  Incentive 
to  cheat.  Yet  even  then  the  US  was  willing 
to  rely  for  assurance  on  its  own  verification 
systems.  The  moratorium  ended  not  because 
of  mutual  suspicions  about  cheating  (al- 
though these  did  exist  i  but  because  of  the 
initiation  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  a  massive  at- 
mospheric-testing program 

In  discussing  the  various  interacting  fac- 
tors that  Influence  assurance  I  shall  begin 
with  the  area  In  which  the  significant  new 
developments  have  emerged,  namely  seis- 
mology. 

Both  earthquakes  and  explosions  cause 
elastic  vibrations  in  the  ground  that  propa- 
gate as  seismic  waves  through  the  earth 
(body  waves)  and  along  its  surface  (surface 
waves) .  Seismometers  are  used  to  detect  such 
waves,  and  the  data  obtained  from  a  number 
of  Instruments,  separated  by  liundreds  or 
thousands  of  miles,  can  be  used  to  determine 
where  the  event  took  place,  to  define  Its 
seismic  magnitude  and  to  learn  something 
about  the  nature  of  the  source  mechanism. 

Seismic  mug:  itude  is  an  aiiproximate  in- 
dication of  the  energy  released  by  an  earth- 
quake or  an  explosion.  It  Is  a  logarithmic 
quantity  based  on  the  average  of  measure- 
ments of  the  ampHliide  of  cert.<iln  portions 
of  seismic  waves  For  some  purpcs?s  magni- 
tude is  bp-.sfd  on  meastirements  of  the  body 
wave:  in  other  circumstances  It  Is  based  on 
the  surface  wave. 

The  largest  earthquakes  have  a  body-wave 
magnitude  slightly  in  excess  of  7  and  a  sur- 
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*'ave  magnitude  slightly  In  excess  of 
n  the  average  there  are  one  or  two  such 
'-iuakes  a  year    Underground  explosions 

megaton  range  can  have  a  body-wave 
itude  of  6,5  to  7.  Explosions  In  the  low- 
in  range  typically  have  a  body-wave 
itude  of  4.  The  seismic  magnitude  as- 
ed    with    underground    explosions   de- 

not  only  on  the  explosive  yield  but 
jn  the  material  In  which  the  detona- 
s  set  ofT. 

erminlrg  the  location  of  ssismic  events 
lates  the  large  majority  of  earthquakes 

the    "probably    suspicious"    category 

Example,  unless  there  are  other  grounds 

jsplcioii,   It   is   possible   to   immediately 

late    events   under    the   ocean    floor   or 

ntrles    where    there    is    no    reason    to 

a  nuclear  test  might  have  been  con- 
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in  event  cannot   be  discarded  on   the 

of   Its   location,   ana' vats    can   exploit 

that   In   terms  of  the  spectral  dls- 

:ion  and  the  partition  of  energy  among 

modes  the  seismic  signals  generated  by 

ns    are    quite    dirferent    from    those 

by    aarthquakes.     At     distances 

I   1.000  kllj^ters  of  an  event,  explo- 

In  excess  ^S^  few  kilotons  can  easily 

1  Terentlated  Trom  earthquakes.  The  ef- 

01   the   paths  along   which   the   waves 

however,  are  such  that  as  the  waves 

they  increasingly  assume  a  form 

Is  determined  more  by  the  character- 

of  the  path  than  by  the  characteristics 

source.    Moreover,    the   seismic    wave 

nuated  with  distance,  and  diagnostic 

;s    contained    In    it     (and    for    small 

the  entire  signal)  can  be  obscured  at 

p^lat  of  detection  by  seismic  noise  gen- 

by  winds,   nearby  road   traffic  or  dts- 

■  >c*an  waves. 

enduring  tenet  of  the  test-bank  dla- 

has   been  that   the   negotiability   and 

y   of   a   prohibition   on   underground 

were  related  to  the  amount  of  verl- 

Informatlon  that  could  be  extracted 

the  seismological  data.  More  speclflcal- 

:h  a  ban  was  dependent  on  the  ability 

iderstand    and    reduce    the    effects    of 

paths  and  seismic  noise.  As  a  result 

S    undertook  In  1959  to  sponsor  a  re- 

prograjn    Intended    to    lead    to    Im- 

capabllltles    for    detecting    seismic 

for  determining  their  location  and 

establishing    whether    the    events    were 

uakes  or  explosions.  The  ultimate  ob- 

was  to  develop  monitoring  procedures 

lould  provide  sufficient  assurance  In  a 

situation   while   calling    for   a   mlnl- 

of  provisions  that  would  be  difficult  to 

ate.  namely  on-site  Inspections  or  In- 

;lonally    supervised    seismological    ob- 

llons  Inside  the  U.S  S  R. 

1959  more  than  $300  million  has  been 
on  the  U.S.  seismological  research  ef- 
A.   lesser   effort   was   mounted    by   the 
Kingdom.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
advance  In  the  understanding 
mechanisms  and  of  the  struc- 
the  earth.  Other  significant  develc^- 
have    come    In    Instrumentation,    In 
:  landllng   and    analysis   procedures.    In 
a4uity  to  separate  signals  from  noise  and 
ability  to  dertermlne  the  location  of 
and  to  Isolate  information  that  might 
determining  whether  the  event  was 
earthquake  or  an  explosion.  On  the  other 
the  rate  at  which  this  progress  has 
ranslated  Into  a  more  negotiable  poel- 
the  nuclear- test-ban  discussions  at 
has  not  been  as  great  as  might  have 
aoped.  Nevertheless,  there   have  iDeen 
notable  advances  that  have  led  to  a  sub- 
1  Improvement  in  the  ability  to  col- 
abstract  useful   Information  from 
seismological  data. 

first  major  "breakthrough."  announced 

.  amounted  to  a  reduction  In  the  an- 

I  lumber  of  earthquakes  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
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that  might  be  confused  with  explosions.  Part 
of  the  basis  for  this  reduction  was  a  thor- 
ough study  of  etirthquake  and  explosion  data 
that  resolved  the  existing  uncertainties  about 
the  rate  at  which  earthquakes  occur  and  the 
relation  between  earthquake  magnitude  and 
explosive  yield.  In  addition,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  depth  of  seismic  events  could 
be  better  inferred  from  the  data  than  had 
been  believed.  It  became  possible  to  conclude 
that  many  more  events  were  too  deep  to  be 
explosions  and  therefore  were  earthquakes. 
These  results  were  the  basis  for  dropping 
from  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  the  re- 
quirement that  there  be  manned,  interna- 
tionally supervised  seismological  observa- 
tories In  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  second  such  major  advance  has 
emerged  In  the  pa^t  few  yeoj^  from  a  series 
of  studies  Initiated  by  Jack  P.  Evernden.  a 
seismologist  formerly  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  now  working  at  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
most  significant  result  of  this  wwrk,  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  groups  at  several  uni- 
versities, was  to  verify  the  hypothesis  that 
for  a  given  total  release  of  seismic  energy, 
explosions  were  much  less  efficient  at  gen- 
eratmg  long-period  surface  waves  than  small, 
shallow  earthquakes  were.  Although  there 
were  indications  before  1962  that  this  was  a 
worthwhile  line  of  Investigation,  the  early 
analyses  were  based  on  limited  data  and  were 
not  pursued  to  the  point  where  restilts  would 
have  had  a  strong  impact  on  the  U.S.  position 
In  the  test-ban  negotiations.  Moreover,  It  had 
been  suggested  that  as  the  totAl  seismic  en- 
ergy released  became  smaller,  the  differences 
between  explosions  and  earthquakes  woi.iid 
tend  to  diminish  to  the  point  where  they 
would  not  be  observable. 

It  has  :iow  been  demonstrated  that  the 
difference  persists  for  the  smallest  events  of 
any  Interest,  and  that  the  average  ratio  of 
surface-wave  magnitude  to  body-wave  mag- 
nitude for  explosions  is  less  than  the  average 
ratio  for  earthquakes  at  least  as  far  down  as 
a  body-wave  magnlrude  of  4,  and  probably 
lower.  For  the  comparatively  small  nimiber  of 
events  that  cannot  be  eliminated  on  the  basis 
of  location,  depth  or  surface -wave  criteria 
there  are  other  diagnostic  methods  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  data.  These  criteria  include 
the  relative  complexity  of  the  seismic  wave 
'earthquakes  generally  produce  more  com- 
plex signals  than  explosions  doi  and  the 
ratio  of  compresdlonal-wave  energy  to  shear- 
wave  energy  (earthquakes  usually  produce 
larger  shear  waves  than  explosions  do). 

Other  research  has  demonstrated  that 
through  the  use  of  seismometer  arrays,  which 
have  the  effect  of  enhaiicing  seismic  signals 
with  respect  to  the  background  noise,  it  Is 
possible  to  detect  both  surface  waves  and 
body  waves  at  distances  of  thousands  of  miles 
from  events  with  a  body-wave  magnitude 
of  4. 

.^s  a  result  of  these  studies  It  is  now  known 
that  It  is  possible  to  build  a  network  of  seis- 
mological observatories,  located  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  seismic  sources  of  Inter- 
est, that  will  acquire  data  that  can  be  used 
to  identify  "virtually  all"  earthquakes  in  the 
US-S  R.  having  a  b<Ddy-wave  magnitude  In 
excess  of  4.  It  also  means  that  in  the  absence 
of  active  evasion  procedures  there  would  be 
a  3ubstan\al  probability  of  detecting  and 
identifying  explosions  in  the  US.S.R.  with 
yields  greater  than  one  or  two  kilotons.  At 
such  yields  a  nuclear-test  program  would 
have  little  sljinificance.  The  significance  of 
these  concluslbns  of  course  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  "virtually  all,"  Stime  seismologists 
suggest  it  means  that  each  year  there  will  be 
as  many  as  25  earthquakes  in  the  USSR, 
with  a  body-wave  magnitude  above  4  that 
could  not  be  differentiated  from  explosion^ 
on  the  basis  of  the  seismic  data.  Others  be- 
lieve that  the  number  will  be  10  or  less.  These 
estimates  are  to  be  compared  with  the  aver- 


age expected  number  of  unidentified  events, 
ranging  from  75  to  150  events  above  a  body- 
wave  magnitude  of  4,  that  would  have  been 
anticipated  before  the  surfacewave  tech- 
niques were  developed. 

The  spread  in  present  and  past  estimates 
is  partly  a  reflection  of  natural  fluctuations 
111  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  earthquakes. 
Mostly,  however,  it  results  from  different  in- 
terpret,ations  of  the  data  and  different  esti- 
mates of  the  likely  outcome  of  ongoing  stud- 
ies. The  data  themselves  are  sometimes  sub- 
ject to  diverse  interpretations  because  the 
great  variability  In  the  source  mechanisms 
and  the  transmission  properties  of  the  earth 
creates  a  corresponding  variability  in  the  ob- 
servations; therefore  questions  are  sometimes 
raised  concerning  the  validity  of  conclusions 
based  on  a  particular  set  of  measurements. 
Also  contributing  to  the  diversity  in  esti- 
mates is  the  fact  that  there  are  very  different 
Views  concerning  the  elaborateness  of  the 
seismological  network  that  might  exist  at 
some  future  time.  This  uncertainty  is  Impor- 
tant because  the  degree  of  differentiation 
that  is  possita.t  depends  directly  o;i  the  num- 
ber, distribution  and  quality  of  the  seismom- 
eter stations  providing  the  raw  data. 

The  residual  number  of  events  that  can- 
not be  Identified  on  the  basis  of  the  seismic 
data  would  be  further  reduced  by  the  analy- 
sis of  data  supplied  by  intelligence  systems. 
In  particular  it  has  been  hypothesized  that 
.-atelllte  photography  should  be  capable 
of  providing  Information  that  might  alle- 
viate doubts  about  specific  occurrences.  For 
example,  a  seismic  event  might  be  detected 
and  its  location  determined  on  the  basis  of 
seismological  data  but  without  there  being 
enough  Information  to  provide  confidence 
that  the  event  was  an  earthquake.  Photoj^- 
raphy  from  space  might  indicate  that  in  the 
area  where  the  event  took  place  there  was 
no  sign  of  activity  of  the  kind  associated 
with  a  nuclear  test.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  photography  were  to  reveal  activity  such 
as  mining,  it  would  not  serve  to  decrease 
suspicion.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  satel- 
lite photography  would  serve  much  more  to 
reduce  suspicions  about  earthquakes  than 
to  provide  evidence  that  a  prohibited  ex- 
plosion had  occurred. 

Nevertheless,  a  country  deciding  to  under- 
take clandestine  tests  would  be  constrained 
to  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  suscep- 
tible to  observation.  The  possibility  that  vio- 
lations might  be  observed  from  space  would 
thus  have  the  effect  of  imposing  substantial 
restrictions  on  a  potential  violator.  This 
would  tend  to  deter  attempts  to  carry  out 
secret  tests. 

On-site  Inspections  have  been  another  om- 
nipresent element  in  the  test-ban  dialogue. 
In  the  beginning  there  was  a  generally  held 
belief  that  seismological  data  would  be  much 
less  useful  and  Inspections  more  useful  than 
either  are  now  known  to  be.  By  supplement- 
ing Information  provided  by  seismic  instru- 
ments and  Intelligence  systems,  inspections 
were  considered  a  mechanism  that  would 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  veri- 
fication process.  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
developments  in  seismology,  inspections 
would  apply  only  to  the  very  small  number 
of  events  that  are  large  enough  to  be  detect- 
ed but  that  produce  signals  of  insufficient 
slgnal-to-nolse  ratio  to  allow  the  application 
of  seismic  identification  techniques.  As  us- 
ually envisioned,  inspections  would  be  con- 
ducted after  the  presentation  of  ambiguous 
seismic  data  and  under  the  auspices  of  an 
international  body.  They  would  Involve  vis- 
its to  the  area  of  origin  of  seismic  events 
that  could  not  be  Identified  after  analysis 
of  the  seismic  and  intelligence  data.  The  in- 
spection area  would  extend  over  some  several 
hundred  square  kilometers,  an  area  reflect- 
ing the  expected  error  in  determining  the 
point  at  which  the  seismic  event  had  oc- 
curred. 

The  procedure  for  deciding  that  a  seismic 
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event  could  not  be  Identified,  and  therefore 
should  be  subject  to  an  Inspection.  Is  not 
easily  articulated.  As  a  practical  matter  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  specify  In  a 
treaty,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  parties,  the  data  that  would  need  to  be 
provided  in  substantation  of  a  claim  that  an 
inspection  was  necessary. 

The  ability  of  on-site  Inspections  to  un- 
cover evidence  of  clandestine  testing,  should 
there  be  such  testing,  would  depend  on  a 
chain  of  probabilities:  the  probability  that 
an  explosion  would  be  selected  as  a  candi- 
date for  inspection,  the  probability  that  the 
inspection  area  would  encompass  the  point 
of  detonation  and  the  probability  that  tl  •; 
inspectors  would  actually  uncover  positive 
evidence  should  the  inspection  area  include 
the  shot  point.  The  foregoing  factors  would 
m  turn  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  inspection  decision  was 
based,  the  number  of  inspections  that  might 
be  conducted  In  a  given  time  period,  the  ac- 
curacy of  locating  the  source  point  of  seismic 
events,  the  size  of  the  area  covered  by  an 
Inspection  the  duration  of  the  Inspection, 
the  number  and  training  of  the  inspectors 
and  the  elaborateness  of  the  inspection  pro- 
cedures. 

Since  a  country  that  had  violated  the 
treaty  would  be  unlikely  to  allow  access  to 
inspectors  who  might  uncover  the  clandes- 
tine activity,  inspections  would  probably  be 
undertaken  only  in  areas  where  earthquakes 
had  actually  occurred.  Because  the  seismic 
data  would  be  adequate  for  identifying  large 
earthquakes,  inspections  would  be  directed 
toward  smaller  events  that  typically  would 
produce  no  ground  effects  that  might  be 
found  by  Inspectors.  Moreover.  Defense  De- 
partment experts  now  say  their  research  has 
indicated  that  careful  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  a  clandestine  test  would  preclude  the 
existence  of  surface  manifestations  that 
might  be  found  by  inspectors.  Therefore  on- 
site  inspections  could  not  be  expected  to 
turn  up  any  evidence  of  either  explosions 
or  earthquakes.  Finally,  if  an  evader  should 
be  successful  in  employing  active  evasion 
techniques,  there  would  be  no  seismic  evi- 
dence on  which  a  request  for  an  inspection 
might  be  btised. 

If  this  is  the  case,  do  inspections  serve  any 
purpose  even  in  theory?  Yes,  according  to 
some.  The  lack  of  evidence  of  an  explosion 
would  supposedly  provide  a  limited  amount 
of  assurance  (skeptics  say  false  assurance) 
that  there  had  been  no  explosion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  prospect  of  an  on-site  inspection 
and  the  possibility  that  one  might  miscalcu- 
late or  make  a  rnlstake  would  be  at  least  a 
slight  deterrent  to  a  potential  violator. 

Whatever  the  theoretical  utility  of  inspec- 
tions, it  is  questionable  that  a  treaty  that 
provided  for  meaningful  insp>ections  was  ever 
a  realistic  possibility.  The  Russians  have  al- 
ways had  a  negative  attitude  toward  Inspec- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  needed 
and  would  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  espionage. 
During  periods  when  the  Russians  did  seem 
willing  to  consider  the  possibility  of  some 
small  number  of  Inspections  (allegedly  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  some  American 
domestic  opposition  to  a  treaty),  it  was  not 
clear  that  the  nature  of  these  Inspections 
was  even  close  to  the  elaborate  procedures 
envisioned  by  the  U.S. 

With  the  recent  advances  in  seismological 
research,  doubts  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  inspections  have  been  intensified.  To  con- 
tinue to  maintain  that  a  ban  on  underground 
tests  is  lmjK>rtant  but  that  inspections  are 
still  necessary  Implies  the  acceptance  of  the 
following  dubious  propositions:  (1)  that 
significant  tests  might  escape  the  various 
monitoring  systems  operated  by  the  U.S.,  (2) 
that  Insptectlons  would  play  a  substantial  role 
in  deterring  violations  or  In  alleviating 
suspicions  that  might  arise  and  (3)  that  the 
Russians  would  agree  to  Inspection  proce- 
dures of  the  kind  that  would  be  required 
If  they  were  to  serve  their  purpose. 


To  put  the  matter  in  persf)ective  it  should 
be  noted  that  new  ground  would  not  be 
broken  if  the  demand  for  inspections  were 
drc»pp>ed  because  they  were  deemed  unneces- 
sary. The  U.S.  is  already  a  party  to  a  series 
of  arms-control  agreements  that  contain 
either  no  provision  for  Inspections  or  provi- 
sion only  for  Inspections  of  a  kind  that  would 
yield  virtually  no  assurance  In  addition  to 
the  assurance  acquired  by  other  means  These 
agreements  include  the  ban  on  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  the  atmosphere  or  outer  space, 
the  ban  on  placing  nuclear  weapons  lu  orbn 
around  the  earth,  on  the  moon  or  on  other 
celestial  bodies,  the  ban  on  placing  weapins 
of  mass  destruction  on  the  ocean  txjttoni 
and  the  ban  on  nuclear  weajjons  in  the  Ant- 
arctic. In  each  case  unilateral  means  are 
considered  adequate  to  provide  the  necessary 
confidence  that  the  impact  of  possible  un- 
detected violations  would  be  so  minuscule 
as  to  make  them  not  worth  worrying  about. 

In  effect  the  data  provided  by  seismological 
and  Intelligence  systems  and.  to  a  much  less- 
er extent,  by  on-site  inspections  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  background  "noise" 
against  which  the  "signal."  or  positive  evi- 
dence, of  clandestine  test  activity  would  be 
detected.  This  "noise"  is  a  factor  that  a 
potential  violator  would  take  into  account 
in  making  a  decision  about  conducting  a 
clandestine  test.  Would  he  assume  that  his 
activity  would  be  lost  in  the  "noise,"  that 
it  would  be  discounted  as  a  spurious  earth- 
quake in  the  residuum  of  unidentified  seis- 
mic events?  Or  would  he  believe  that  he 
should  play  a  more  active  role  in  attempting 
to   conceal   his   tests? 

Since  a  complete  test  ban  l>ecame  a  seriuu.s 
possibility  several  such  active  schemes  for 
clandestine  evasions  have  been  proposed. 
These  Include  the  muffling  of  the  explosion 
so  that  the  resulting  seismic  signals  would 
be  unlikely  to  be  detected,  modification  of 
the  character  of  the  seismic  waves  so  that 
even  though  they  might  be  detected  they 
would  not  be  characteristic  of  waves  asso- 
ciated with  explosions,  and  testing  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  large  earthquake  so  that  the 
explosion  signals  would  be  concealed  by  the 
ground  motion  caused  by  the  earthquake. 

The  muffling  of  seismic  signals  might  be 
achieved  by  conducting  the  test  In  an  under- 
ground material  where  a  comparatively  small 
fraction  of  the  energy  of  the  explosion  would 
appear  In  a  propagating  seismic  wave.  For 
example,  a  20-kiloton  explosion  In  a  dry  des- 
ert alluvial  deposit  might  produce  a  seis- 
mic signal  as  small  as  the  one  produced  by 
a  one-klloton  explosion  In  hard  rock.  If  a 
countrv  were  to  seek  to  test  In  such  an  allu- 
vial deposit.  It  would  first  be  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  a  deposit  deep  enough  and  dry 
enough  Is  very  uncommon.  There  is.  in  fart, 
reason  to  believe  these  deposits  do  not  exist 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  in  depths  that  would  allow 
tests  of  more  than  one  or  two  kilotons. 
Since  dry  alluvial  deposits,  or  other  dry  mate- 
rials that  might  be  useful  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, are  usually  found  In  areas  that  are  rela- 
tively free  of  clouds  and  lacking  in  human 
activity,  any  attempt  to  conduct  clandestine 
tests  in  these  circumstances  would  be  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  observation  from 
space.  F^irther  restrictions  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  alluvium  must  be  deep  enough 
not  only  to  contain  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  explosion  but  also  to  make  It  possible  to 
set  off  the  explosion  at  a  depth  that  would 
not  leave  a  collapse  crater.  This  is  an  in- 
direct effect  in  which  the  cavity  produced  by 
the  nuclear  explosion  fills  with  material  from 
above.  The  result  is  a  propagating  void  that 
ultimately  appears  at  the  surface  as  a  charac- 
teristic subsidence  crater.  Such  craters  are 
common  at  the  U.S.  testing  groimd  in 
Nevada.  If  such  a  crater  were  to  be  observed 
from  space,  it  would  be  telltale  evidence  of 
a  nuclear  explosion. 

A  more  elaborate  muffling  technique  calls 
for  detonating  the  nuclear  device  in  a 
spherical  cavity.  It  la  predicted  that  with  a 


cavity  of  the  right  size  the  seismic  signal 
would  be  about  100  times  weaker  than  It 
would  be  without  the  cavity  The  diameter 
of  the  required  cavity  increases  with  the 
cube  root  of  the  explosive  yield.  A  10-klloton 
explosion  would  call  for  a  cavity  300  feet  in 
diameter  3.000  feet  below  the  surface  It  Is 
questionable  whether  the  cost  of  excavating 
such  a  cavity  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  gains  that  might  be  made  from  a  clan- 
destine nuclear  test  conducted  In  It, 

For  a  time  It  seemed  that  such  muffling,  or 
decoupling,  schemes  had  fallen  out  of  the 
domain  of  plausible  evasion  possibilities.  In 
recent  Congressional  testimony,  however,  de- 
coupling was  resurrected  by  Defense  De- 
partment experts,  who  implied  that  decou- 
pled detonations  with  yields  of  50  to  luO 
kilotons  were  feasible  and  could  be  carried 
out  at  costs  that  were  within  reasonable 
bounds.  The  assertion  raised  the  question  of 
why,  if  the  possibility  of  decoupling  was  con- 
sidered to  be  significant  enough  to  bring  up. 
there  had  been  only  one  small  experiment  to 
check  out  the  predictions.  This  test  had  In- 
volved a  300-ton  shot  in  a  cavity  created  by 
a  5.000-ton  nuclear  explosion  in  a  salt  de- 
posit in  Mississippi  Because  the  observed 
decoupling  was  less  by  a  factor  of  two  than 
had  been  forecast,  and  because  there  are 
serious  questions  concerning  the  validity  of 
extrapolating  the  results  of  this  experiment 
from  a  yield  of  300  tons  to  one  of  50,000  or 
100. (X)0  tons,  it  would  seem  important  to 
nave  conducted  experiments  with  much 
larger  explosions.  The  willingness  to  ex- 
trapolate results  here  (where  the  extrapo- 
lated conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  de- 
sires of  many  Defei^se  Department  experts 
to  avoid  a  complete  ban  on  i.u  !eur-WP:ipons 
tests)  conflicts  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's usvial  position  on  nuclear- weapons 
development.  For  example,  the  five-megaton 
Cannikin  test  conducted  on  .^mchltka  In  No- 
vember was  supposed  to  be  necessary  because 
It  was  not  possible  to  base  conclusions  on 
data  obtained  from  a  one-megaton  explosion. 

At  various  times  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  series  of  nuclear  detonations,  appropriately 
located  and  timed,  would  produce  a  com- 
posite seismic  signal  that  was  more  typical 
of  earthquakes  than  explosions.  Although 
this  procedure  might  generate  waves  that  In 
some  respects  were  similar  to  waves  made  by 
earthquakes,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  treaty 
violator  to  be  confident  that  the  similarity 
was  sufficient  to  avoid  creating  suspicion 

A  violator  might  also  try  to  coni<"aj  illicit 
test  activity  by  setting  off  an  ex-p!usi'>n  id- 
most  immediately  after  an  earthquake.  If 
this  were  done  properly,  the  seisiruc  signals 
associated  with  the  explosion  would  be 
masked  by  those  generated  by  the  earth- 
quake. One  disadvantage  of  testing  In  this 
fashion  would  be  the  need  to  maintain  the 
nuclear  device  and  the  apparatus  associated 
with  the  experiment  in  a  (r<jn£tant  state  of 
readiness  for  a  jjenod  that  would  range  from 
months  to  years  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  test  detonation.  It  would  also  be  nece.--- 
sary  to  determine  rather  quickly  that  tlie 
earthquake  was  suitable  for  purposes  of 
masking.  That  would  require  an  Intercon- 
nected network  of  seismometers  from  which 
data  would  be  fed  to  a  ct>mput«r  The  com- 
puter would  immediately  calculate  the  loca- 
tion and  size  of  the  earthquake,  and  it 
would  give  a  "go"  slgmal  when  the  earth- 
quake met  the  preset  oondltlons  As  with 
other  imagined  evasion  techniques,  the  prac- 
ticality of  this  method  would  be  depend  en 
how  biitdly  a  country  wanted  to  test,  on  the 
size  of  the  test  and  on  how  the  ix>untrs 
evaluated  Its  chances  of  being  caught. 

The  usefulness  of  on-site  inspections  In 
deterring  such  efforts  would  be  contingent 
on  procedures  that  had  been  established  for 
submitting  requests  to  conduct  an  inspec- 
tion. If  it  were  necessary  to  base  the  re- 
quest on  specific  kinds  of  seismic  data  In- 
dicating that  an  unidentified  event  had  oc- 
curred, there  would  be  much  less  deterrent 
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vaiut   than  If   U  were  possible   to  ba^e  the 
on  unrevesLled  intelligence  lafonna- 
with  only   scant   reference   to  publicly 
able  seismic  data. 
,-iJle    notes    that    an    easy,    although 
discussed ,    way    for    a    country    to 
a   weapons-rest   ban   would   be   for   it 
ant  a  program   of  setting  oS   nucleiiX 
I  es   for   peaceful   purpoeee,  such   as   the 
Plowshare  program.  One  part  of  Plow- 
is  the  development  of  nuclear  explosive 
es  for  use  in  noruniUtary  projects.  Since 
devices    are    in    many    ways    identical 
weapons,  It  would  be  virtually  impossi- 
o  determine   the   kind  of  development 
being    undertaken    without    being 
access  to  the  experimental  apparatus. 
access  Is  not  likely  to  be  granted  by 
the  Buseians  or  ourselves.  TTierefore 
Is  going  to  be  a  complete   ban  on 
weapons  teets,   it  will  be  necessary 
to  live  with  the  pwsslbility  of  some 
weadons  developunent   under  the  shelter  of 
Plowphare-like  programs  or  to  fcs-go  the  yet 
established  economic  benefits  of  this 
of  activity. 

turther  consideration  affecting  a  ooun- 
assurance    that   it   could   detect   clan- 
tests  (or  evade  detection)  Is  the  pos- 
that  there  might  be  a  mistake  or  an 
in  such  a  test.  An  unexpected  col- 
crater  or  the   venting  of  radioactive 
could  lead  to   the  discovery  of  pro- 
actlvitles.    There    Is    a    significant 
of  unintentional  venting  and  a  slg- 
probablllty  that  such  venting.  If  it 
uts,  will  be  detected.  In  the  past  radloac- 
lebris  has  been  unintentionally  emitted 
underground  explosions  conducted  by 
the  US.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  posslbil- 
such   accidents  would  tend   to  deter 
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.isefu!  device  for  summarising  the  con- 
that    e.iter    Into    evali:atlcns    tif    the 
hC'Cd  of  detecting  clandestine  test  actlv- 
r   of   escaping   detection    is   represented 
le  graph  on  the  opposite  page.  The  ab- 
i  represents  the  product  of  the  annual 
aer  of  tests  and  their  average  yield;  f  r 
ace,  a  value  of  10  could  means  10  tests 
an  average  yield  of  one  kilotcn  or  two 
with  an  average  yield  of  five  kilotrns 
3rd;nate  is  a  measure  of  the  confidence 
a  test  or  series  of  tests  with  the  specfjed 
number  pre  duct  would  be  detected 
"deterrence"  curve  represents  the  si»- 
n   as  It   might   be  viewed   by  a  country 
rtakmg  a  clandestine  test  program   T";  e 
ranee"  curve  represents  the  situation  a.^ 
Zht  be  perceived  by  countries  concerned 
:   their  ability   to   detect   violations   by 
s    The  deterrence  curve  invariably  Ue=; 
e   left   of   the  assurance  curve   because 
ountry  concerned  about   violations   by 
will,  in  comparison  with  the  eval'.ia- 
of  the  potential  violator  who  presuni- 
place.'?   a  high   premium   on   not   belne 
It.  tend  to  underestimate  the  chances  of 
anion's  being  detected 
example,  the  great  variability  In  sels- 
lata  may  cause  a  violator  to  "play  it 
'  He  would  assume,  as  actually  happens. 
Ms  explosions  would   produce   at   some 
.■ation  points  seismic  signals  siibsta:;- 
greater  than  the  signals  suggested  bv 
erage  implied  by  the  curves  in  the  top 
ration  on  the  opposite  page    The  vlo- 
would  have  to  conservatively  evaluate 
ances  of  being  observed  from  space  or 
g  an  accident  that  resulted  In  the  vent- 
'  radioactive  debris.  On  the  o'her  ha-^d. 
rles   seeking  as.surance   might   well    a-j- 
that  explosions  would  produce  seismic 
3   of   an   average   size   Implied    by   the 
curve,  that  the  violator  would  make 
that  there  was  no  substantial  deviation 
the   average,   that   there  would   be   no 
for  counting  on  anomalously  large  slg- 
to  reveal  a  clandestine  test,  and   that 
ests  would  be  conducted  In  a  manner 
not  to  produce  a  collapse  crater  or  other 
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evidence  that  might  be  collected  by  Intelli- 
gence systems. 

Such  curves  or  their  conceptual  equivalent 
are  an  aid  in  evaluating  the  risks  associated 
with  a  nuclear-test  ban  even  though  they 
are  necessarily  imprecise  because  of  the 
large  number  of  intangibles  and  uncertain- 
ties they  encomp.iss.  The  Inability  of  any- 
one to  develop  more  quantitative  estimates 
has  caused  consternation  among  pre.3ldents, 
members  of  Congres.s  and  Interested  citizens. 
Addiiig  to  the  uncertainty  is  the  fact  that 
the  detection  of  clandestine  tests  must  be 
C-nsidered  an  integral  part  of  the  broader 
question  of  how  significanc  undetected  vio- 
lations would  actually  be. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  recent  advance. 
in  veriflcatton  technology  have  simplified 
the  issue.  Many  Informed  observers  now  con- 
clude that  the  US.  need  no  longer  be  crn- 
cerned  about  devekipmeius  that  might  re- 
sult from  clandestine  nuclear-test  activities. 
since  such  developments  would  not  affect  the 
.strategic  position  of  the  U.S.  with  respect  to 
Its  adversaries.  It  is  thus  possible  to  fcicus 
on  the  role  of  any  nuclear  tests  at  the  present 
Juncture  of  the  arms-development  cycle. 

In  discussing  nuclear  testing  it  Is  neces- 
.sary  to  consider  global  questions.  Including 
what  the  Intentions  of  adversaries  are.  how 
nuclear  testing  would  Influence  the  proba- 
bility of  a  nuclear  war's  starting  and  what 
effect  nuclear  testing  would  have  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war  If  it  should  start.  It  Ls  clear 
that  such  complex  questions  cannot  be  an- 
swered conclusively,  but  certain  facts,  opin- 
ions and  speculations  can  be  stated,  and 
inferences  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  public  record  contains  very  few  de- 
tails of  the  US  nuclear-weapons  program. 
Information  about  what  goes  on  in  the 
USSR.  Is  even  scantier  Nevertheless,  It  Is 
possible  to  get  an  Idea  of  both  the  objectives 
and  the  costs  of  U  S,  activities  from  official 
testimony  before  committees  of  Congress  and 
from  committee  reports  ba.sed  on  that  testi- 
mony. From  these  sources  It  appears  that 
during  each  of  the  past  six  years  the  U.S. 
has  spent  approximately  $4.50  million  on  the 
development  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
The  objectives  are  to  develop  weapons  that 
have  greater  explosive  yield  for  a  fixed 
weight,  to  develop  weapons  in  which  certain 
nuclear  effects  are  either  increased  or  de- 
creased with  respect  to  other  effects,  to  ver- 
ify that  the  performance  of  existing  weap- 
ons does  not  decline  with  the  passage  of 
time  and  to  gain  confidence  in  safety  against 
accidental  nuclear  detonations.  Some  nu- 
clear explosions  are  used  as  sources  of  radia- 
tion and  blast  in  experiments  to  determine 
their  effects  on  weapons  systems  and  their 
components. 

Nuclear  detonations  for  these  purpr)ses  can 
be  Justified  to  some  extent  on  the  grounds 
that  in  the  long  run  they  will  make  It  possi- 
ble to  save  money  For  example.  It  may  be 
that  a  missile  warhead  with  a  certain  ex- 
plosive power  and  a  specified  weight  could  be 
developed  only  through  nuclear  testing.  If 
tests  were  not  allowed,  the  same  destructive 
power  would  have  to  be  put  into.  say.  three 
missiles  Instead  of  two.  thus  preventing  a 
saving  In  the  cost  of  producing  a  given 
amount  of  damage. 

Similarly,  there  could  be  uncertainties 
about  the  performance  of  stockpiled  weap- 
ons or  the  effect  of  nuclear  explosions  on 
military  hardware  that  could  be  resolved 
only  bv  subjecting  the  hardware  to  the  ef- 
fects of  a  nuclear  expl'->slon.  If  such  uncer- 
tainties could  not  be  eliminated  bv  nuclear 
tests,  It  would  be  necessarv  to  ellm!  late 
them  through  the  more  costly  route  of  con- 
servative design.  In  "National  Security  and 
the  Nuclear-Test  Ban."  an  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  October  196  4  Issue  of  Sci-^ntific 
American.  Jerome  B  Wlesner  and  Herbert  P. 
York  addressed  the  uncertalntv  question  at 
some  length.  TTiey  pointed  out  that  whatever 
uncertainties  might  be  resolved   by  nuclear 
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testing  would  be  very  small  compared  with 
those  that  abound  In  military  planning.  The 
fact  that  some  of  these  uncertainties  might 
be  removed  by  nuclear  tests  would,  in  their 
view,  "contribute  virtually  nothing  more  to 
management  of  the  real  military  and  politi- 
cal problems,  even  though  It  would  produce 
neater  graphs." 

Some  have  argued  that  nuclear  testing 
must  continue  because  of  the  possibility  of 
surprise  findings:  either  findings  that  lead 
to  important  new  developments  or.  what  Is 
more  likely,  findings  that  expose  a  problem, 
where  none  had  been  expected.  Others  argue 
that  tests  sire  necessary  to  help  ensure  that 
the  Russians  do  not  acquire  knowledge  not 
In  the  possession  of  American  experts.  It  Is 
of  course  not  possible  to  demonstrate  that 
surprise  results  will  not  be  obtained.  Nor 
Is  It  possible  to  prove  that  the  Russians  do 
not  know  things  of  which  American  experts 
are  unaware.  As  for  the  likelihood  of  there 
being  a  surprise  of  the  kind  that  suggests  a 
new  line  of  weapons,  one  may  take  note  of 
York's  belief  that  the  rapid  technological 
advances  of  recent  decades  are  neither  typical 
of  the  past  nor  predictive  of  the  future. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  tJ.S. 
could  not  forgo  testing  as  long  as  China  or 
France  was  continuing  Its  tests.  This  con- 
tention has  little  validity.  For  the  Indefinite 
future  whatever  dangers  might  arise  from  the 
fact  of  Chinese  or  French  nuclear-weapons 
developments  are  most  unlikely  to  be 
ameliorated  by  the  products  of  U.S.  tests. 
Such  dangers  must  be  countered  by  other 
means. 

More  generally,  the  ne^d  for  continued 
testing  should  be  considered  In  the  light  of 
*he  fact  that  in  this  27th  year  of  the  nuclear 
age  some  thousands  of  nuclear  v^eapons  of 
proved  design  are  fully  deployed.  No  foresee- 
able weapons  developments  based  on  further 
n'.iciear  tests  conducted  either  openly  In  the 
absence  of  a  complete  test  ban  or  clandes- 
tinely in  the  presence  of  one.  would  affect 
the  ability  of  either  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R 
to  deliver  a  substantial  portion  of  Its  strategic 
stockpile  to  an  opponent's  cities.  McGeorge 
Bundy  has  remarked  on  the  implications  of 
oven  a  small  fraction  of  these  weapons  being 
detonated  over  urban  targets:  "In  the  real 
world  of  real  political  leaders — whether  here 
or  in  the  Soviet  Union — a  decision  that  would 
bring  even  one  hydrogen  bomb  on  one  city 
of  one's  own  country  would  be  recognized  In 
advance  as  a  catastrophic  blunder:  10  bombs 
on  10  cities  would  be  a  disaster  beyond  his- 
tory, and  100  bombs  on  100  cities  unthink- 
able." 

In  brief,  the  advanced  status  of  nuclear- 
weapons  developm.ent.  the  existence  of  very 
large  weapons  stockpiles  and  the  deterrent 
value  of  the  ability  to  destroy  even  one  city 
sipgest  that  neither  the  continuation  of 
nuclear- weapons  tests  nor  the  cessation  of 
such  te.^ts  will  affect  the  strategic  position  of 
one  superpower  with  respect  to  the  other. 
If  this  is  the  case.  It  should  mean  that  con- 
tinued testing  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
source  of  International  tension  and  a  motive 
force  in  the  arms  race. 

Yet  In  spite  of  the  decline  of  the  substan- 
tive importance  of  nuclear  tests,  testing  has 
developed  a  life  of  Its  own  and,  as  was  evident 
In  the  Cannikin  episode,  does  exacerbate  in- 
ternational discord.  If  only  because  there  are 
such  strong  feelings  concerning  the  need  for 
either  an  Indefinite  continuation  of  testing 
or  its  elimination,  the  matter  retains  a  large 
symbolic  Importance.  Accordingly  there  Is 
much  to  be  said  for  a  treaty  that  removes 
nuclear  testing  as  an  Issue  that  obscures  the 
real  problem:   how  to  avoid  nuclear  war. 

The  ban  on  atmospheric  testing  grew  out 
of  the  fears  generated  by  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962  and  the  increasing  radiation 
levels  caused  by  fallout.  The  superficial  rea- 
.son  the  treaty  did  not  encompass  under- 
ground tests  was  the  Inability  of  the  signa- 
tories to  reach  agreement  on  verification  pro- 


cedures. Underlying  the  omission  of  such 
tests  was  the  opposition  of  persons  In  and  out 
of  the  U.S.  Government  who  believed  It  was 
essential  that  this  country  continue  its  test 
activities.  At  the  same  time  the  Importance 
of  a  prohibition  on  underground  tests  was 
recognized  In  the  preamble  of  the  Limited 
Test-Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  later  In  the 
Non-proliferation  Treaty  of  1970,  botn  of 
which  Incorporated  a  commitment  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  toward  a  ban  on  all  nu- 
clear-weapons testa. 

Not  only  has  little  been  done  to  fulfill  this 
commitment  but  also  It  is  debatable  that  the 
amospherlc  ban  has  had  much  effect  on  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  order  to 
secure  the  endorsement  of  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  Limited  Test-Ban 
Treaty  the  Kennedy  Administration  agreed 
to  Implement  a  program  of  safeguards  that 
Included  "the  conduct  of  comprehensive,  ag- 
gressive and  contlnyed  nuclear-test  programs 
designed  to  add  to''  our  knowledge  and  Im- 
prove our  weapon^n  all  areas  of  significance 
to  our  military  jjesture  for  the  future."  This 
was  to  counter  the  Joint  Chiefs'  concern  that 
the  treaty  might  presage  a  "euphoria  In  the 
"West  which  will  eventually  reduce  our  vigi- 
lance and  willingness  of  our  country  and  of 
our  allies  to  expend  continued  effort  on  our 
collective  security."  The  result  of  these  safe- 
guards has  been  what  many  believe  Is  a  nu- 
clear-weapons development  effort  that  is  in- 
distinguishable In  scope — if  it  is  not  even 
larger — from  the  one  that  had  been  under 
way  before  the  treaty. 

Since  1963  there  has  been  little  serious  dis- 
cussion of  extending  the  Limited  Test-Bsm 
Treaty  to  Include  underground  tests.  The 
ostensible  obstacle  remains:  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
tinues to  maintain  that  on-site  Inspections 
are  not  needed;  the  U.S.  asserts  the  contrary. 
The  verification  Issue  is  still  a  pretext  for 
not  achieving  agreement.  As  the  foregoing 
discussion  suggests,  however,  the  plausibility 
of  the  pretext  has  dwindled  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

The  failure  to  prohibit  underground  tests 
plays  into  the  hands  of  those  In  the  non- 
nuclear  nations  who  press  for  the  acquisition 
of  nuclear  forces;  it  tends  to  reinforce  the 
contention  that  the  statements  of  the  super- 
powers are  not  matched  by  actions,  and  it 
undermines  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  maintained  for  more 
than  a  decade  that  unresolved  verification 
problems  are  the  obstacle  to  a  ban  to  un- 
derground tests. 

The  attainment  of  a  treaty  banning  un- 
derground tests  would  demonstrate  to  the 
non-nuclear  countries  that  the  major  nu- 
clear powers  would  accept  substantial  restric- 
tions on  their  own  nuclear  activities,  a  dem- 
onstration that  would  strengthen  arguments 
against  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  other  countries.  As  a  result  of  Its  sym- 
bolic value,  a  cessation  of  underground  test- 
ing, particularly  In  the  absence  of  a  major 
agreement  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  would  more  than  any  other  likely  step 
signify  an  almost  Irrevocable  commitment  to 
seek  security  through  arms-control  agree- 
ments rather  than  through  the  never  ending 
cycle  of  weapons  and  counterweapons  that 
has  characterized  the  period  since  "World  "War 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATK   RESOLtrriON    232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 232,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  remainder  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  rurtd  elec- 
trification program  for  fiscal  1972  be  im- 
mediately released  by  the  OflBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC  DEBT   LIMIT— AMEI^TDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO,    984 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Eagleton  )  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12910)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    985 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

AN    AMENDMENT    TO     H.R.     1,     LIBERALIZING    THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  "OUTSIDE  E.\RNINGS"  TEST 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
asked  the  Finance  Committee  to  consider 
my  amendment  to  H.R.  1  to  further  lib- 
eralize the  "outside  earning  test"  now  im- 
posed on  social  security  recipients.  I  be- 
lieve such  action  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
afford  our  senior  citizens  their  basic  right 
to  seek  a  moderate  standard  of  living. 

Today  I  am  submitting  the  amend- 
ment for  referral  to  the  committee.  It 
proposes,  specifically,  that  the  retire- 
ment test  be  modified  to  allow  semire- 
tired  Americans  "outside  earnings"  of 
$210  per  month  without  suffering  pen- 
alties. This  would  permit  the  average 
couple  recei"ving  social  security  benefits 
to  supplement  their  incomes  up  to  the 
level  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
calls  an  "intermediate"  standard. 

Few  of  my  colleagues  would  deny  the 
dverwhelming  desire  of  our  senior  citizens 
for  economic  self  reliance.  More  than 
any  other  group  in  our  society  they  want 
the  chance  to  "pay  their  own  way" — to 
gain  the  maximum  level  of  independence 
that  their  circumstances  will  permit. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  our  social  secu- 
rity laws,  even  as  modified  in  H.R.  1,  will 
permit  recipients  to  earn  only  $2,000  a 
year  without  suffering  the  penalty  of  lost 
benefits.  To  most  couples,  this  amount 
is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  living  standards. 

Today  the  average  monthly  social  se- 
curity check  received  by  a  couple  comes 
to  about  $219.  Adding  this  basic  annual 
income  of  $2,628  to  the  $2,000  permitted 
under  the  H.R.  1  "earnings  test,"  the 
average  couple  would  still  not  have 
reached  an  amount  consistent  with  a 
moderate  standard  of  living. 

According  to  the  recent  consumer  price 
information  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics reports  on  the  cost  of  living,  an  el- 
derly couple  living  in  an  urban  area  re- 
quires approximately  $4,800  to  maintain 
an  "intermediate"  living  standard.  So 
even  with  the  full  $2,000  added  to  their 
benefits  the  average  elderly  couple  can- 
not reach  the  intermediate  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  liberalizing  the  "earn- 
ings test"  which  limits  the  amount  of  in- 
come which  social  security  recipients  are 
allowed  to  earn  free  of  penalty.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Senate  moved  in  this  di- 
rection by  raising  the  "retirement  test" 
to  $2,400.  Unfortunately,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  Act  of  1970  never 


reached  conference  and  recipients  con- 
tinue to  suffer  under  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  outdated  and  uiircasonable  •'out- 
side earnings"  limitation. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  I  am 
convinced  that  further  liberalization  of 
the  "eainmgs  test"  is  ihc  right  course. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  have  had  ample  op- 
portunities to  sense  the  great  desire  of 
our  semor  citizens  for  economic  self 
reliance.  There  is  also  a  contiiiual  need 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  allow  elderly 
Americans  to  maintain  their  standards 
of  living  in  the  face  oi  a  persistent 
mflation. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  rai.se  the  'earnings 
test"  to  $2,520  per  year.  I  believe  that 
this  amoimt  is  a  just  and  reasonable 
level.  It  recognizes  both  the  economic 
situation  and  also  the  desires  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  for  personal  independence.  I 
believe  that  the  "outside  earnings  '  level 
proposed  in  H.R.  1  continues  to  ignore 
these  realities.  It  denies  to  our  elderly 
citizens  their  full  opportunity  to  main- 
tain their  hard-earned  standard  of  hv- 
ing. 

I  believe,  that  our  semlretired  citizens 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  earn 
at  least  enough  to  guarantee  therrLselves 
a  moderate  standard  of  living.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  that  the  Finance  Committee 
reconsider  their  decision  to  limit  the 
"earnings  test"  to  $2,000  a  yeai" — which 
amounts  to  a  step  backward  from  earlier 
Senate  decisions. 

We  must  recognize  the  growing  need 
for  more  liberal  retirement  standards. 
With  so  many  Americans  now  beginning 
second  careers  at  midage,  it  would  be 
coimterproductive  to  penalize  couples 
who  want  to  go  on  working  after  the  tra- 
ditional retirement  age.  Congress  should 
recognize  tliese  citizens'  willingness  and 
abihty  to  be  of  productive  service  to  our 
society. 

Congress  should  also  appreciate  the 
specter  of  poverty  that  haunts  even  the 
moderately  well-to-do  elderly  citizen. 
With  taxes  and  consumer  prices  rising 
persistently,  older  .'Americans  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  caught  on  fi.xed  incomes 
which  appear  to  offer  an  ever-declining 
purchasing  power. 

In  1962,  for  example,  the  average  in- 
come of  a  family  headed  by  a  senior 
citizen  could  count  on  50  percent  of  the 
average  income  of  a  family  with  a  head 
of  household  less  than  65.  Today,  the 
family  with  a  senior  citizen  a^  the  head 
of  household  can  expect  about  43  percent 
of  the  average  income  of  his  yoimger 
coimterpart. 

All  the  social  security  benefit  increases 
passed  by  the  Congress  have  been  only 
stopgap  measures  designed  to  keep  the 
elderly  "even"  with  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. I  urge  that  the  committee  grant 
those  senior  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
earn  the  stronger  measure  of  economic 
seciuity  which  these  times  require. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    988    THROUGH    988 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  > 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  three  amendments  to 
H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972.  These  amendments  would  ex- 
pand and  improve  the  protection  avail- 
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able  to  wives  and  widows  of  insured 
indJvl  duals. 

Tie  current  law  provides  no  protection 
for  disabled  wives  of  social  security 
ben  ;ficiaries.  It  provides  inadequate  pro- 
V«tect  ion  for  disabled  widows. 

A ;  present,  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is 
'  rece  iving  retirement  or  disability  benefits 
can  lot  receive  a  wife's  benefit  until  age 
62,  unless  she  has  a  child  in  her  care, 
ever,  though  she  is  disabled  and  unable 
to     vork   and   supplement    the    family's 
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1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
has  recommended  that  disabled 
and  dependent  husbands  of  social 
beneficiaries,  without  regard  to 
age,  receive  the  same  benefit  pro- 
aged   wives  and   dependent   hus- 
at  age  65.  My  f^rst  amendment 
carry  out  this  recommendation. 
Social  Security   Amendments  of 
provided     benefits     for     disabled 
,-s  and  dependent  widowers  begin- 
at  age  50.  However,  these  benefits 
sharply  reduced  so  that  a  disabled 
whose  benefits  begin  at  age  50  re- 
only  50  percent  of  the  amount  her 
would  have  received.  Benefits 
to  50-year-old  disabled  widows 
on   the   rolls   in   January    1971 
only  $68. 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
has  recommended  that  disabled  wid- 
and  dependent  widowers  be  made 
for  benefits   without   regard   to 
age  and  that  the  benefits  not  be 
from  what  they  would  be  en- 
to  at  age  65.  My  second  amend - 
would  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
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Eirlier  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill 
861 1  to  reduce  from  20  to  10  the 
nuniber  of  years  a  divorced  wife  or  sur- 
vivi  ig  wife  must  have  been  married  in 
ord<  r  to  receive  benefits  on  the  earnings 
recc  rd  of  her  former  husband. 

Uider  present  law,  a  wife  becomes  en- 
titled to  benefits  on  her  husband's  earn- 
ing record  after  1  year  of  marriage.  She 
becomes  entitled  to  a  widow's  benefit 
only  9  months  of  marriage.  I  be- 
lt is  inequitable  to  deny  benefits  to 

diVorced  woman  whose  marriage  lasted 
;ast  10  years  and  who  has  not  re- 
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is  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
onal  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and 
submitting  it  today  as  an  amend - 
merit  to  H.R.  1. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    870 

;  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 

from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy) 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 

870.    Intended    to    be   proposed    to 

1.  the  Social  Security  Amendments 

11972. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    95S 

A;  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 

Sen  itor  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartke  )  and 

Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye) 

added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 

955.    intended    to    be   proposed    to 

1,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 


1}72. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARING    ON    NUTRI- 
TION AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  in 
room  318  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  hearing  will  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  expansion  in  the  school  breakfast 
program. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  TRIP  TO  PEKING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  James 
Reston,  the  prestigious  reporter,  col- 
umnist, and  vice  president  of  the  New- 
York  Times,  has  written  an  editorial  col- 
umn about  the  President's  recent  trip  to 
China. 

The  country  is  well  served  by  men  of 
Mr.  Reston's  thoughtful  perspicacity  and 
his  forthright  willingness  to  go  on  rec- 
ord with  what  he  believes  to  be  the  way 
things  ought  to  be.  I  believe  that  every 
Senator  is  aware  of  his  accomplishments 
and  has  from  time  to  time  been  influ- 
enced by  what  he  has  to  say. 

It  was  with  great  interest,  therefore, 
that  I  read  his  recent  column  entitled 
"The  President  Is  To  Be  Applauded."  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  for  'Wednesday.  March  1.  As  Mr. 
Reston  says, 

I  The  President  i  has  shown  foresight,  cour- 
age and  negotiating  skill.  He  has  changed 
his  directions,  his  policy,  and  the  tone  of 
his  diplomacy,  and  there  are  few  people  in 
this  caiptal  today  who  don't  welcome  the 
change. 

Mr.  President,  James  Reston's  com- 
ments on  the  Tokyo  trip  are  so  apropos 
and  so  well  considered  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
finest  editorials  I  have  read  in  some  time 
is  the  analysis  of  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  China,  written  by  James  Reston,  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Reston.  who 
visited  China  recently,  calls  it  Mr. 
Nixon's  finest  hour.  Specifically,  he 
states  that  the  President: 

Has  shown  foresight,  courage,  and  nego- 
tiating skill.  He  has  changed  his  direction, 
his  policy,  and  the  tone  of  his  diplomacy, 
and  there  are  few  people  in  this  caiptal 
today  who  do  not  welcome  the  change. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott  '  in  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Reston's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  President  Is  To  Be  Applauded 
(By  James  Reston) 

When  the  history  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Is  finally  written,  the  chances  are 
that  the  President's  China  pollcv  will  stand 
out  as  a  model  of  common  sense  and  good 
diplomacy. 

For  the  moment,  he  Is  being  criticized  for 
giving  away  too  much  on  Taiwan,  for 
troublfng  the  Japanese  and  the  Soviets,  and 
for  playing  politics  with  the  great  Issues  of 
war  and  peace,  but  In  the  larger  p>ersp>ectlve 
of  hlstor\-.  these  are  likely  to  be  seen  as  sec- 
ondary issues. 


The  main  thing  Is  that  he  personally 
identified  one  of  the  great  problems  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy — the  Isolation  and  hos- 
tility of  China — and  by  more  than  three 
years  of  patient  effort,  brought  it  to  an  end. 

He  has  not  settled  anything  with  China, 
and  he  has  undoubtedly  unsettled  a  lot  of 
things  in  Tokyo  and  Moscow  along  the  way, 
but  he  will  be  going  to  Moscow  In  late  May 
and  undoubtedly  to  Tokyo  later  in  the  sum- 
mer and,  if  he  handles  his  problems  there 
as  well  as  he  did  In  Peking,  the  atmosphere 
of  world  politics  should  be  a  little  better 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  you  assume  that  the  cold  war  Is  a  per- 
manent condition  of  life — as  many  Intelli- 
gent and  sincere  men  and  women  do — it  Is 
easy  to  condemn  Nixon's  opening  In  China 
and  West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's 
opening  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  Nixon  and 
Brandt  are  trying  to  dismantle  the  cold  war 
and  go  on  from  there  to  a  more  dependable 
world  order. 

Moscow  Is  suspicious  of  the  President's 
China  trip,  for  the  Peking  mission  has  drama- 
tized China's  emergence  on  the  World  scene 
and  suggests  that  the  United  States  Is  play- 
ing the  old  British  game  of  throwing  Its  In- 
fluence, if  not  its  power,  on  the  side  of  the 
weaker  nation — specifically  on  the  side  of 
China.  Moscow's  Ideological  adversary. 

If  this  is  what  the  men  In  the  Kremlin 
think,  they  probably  are  right,  for  Nixon  un- 
doubtedly Is  playing  balance  of  power  poli- 
tics In  Asia  as  his  predecessors  since  the  last 
war  did  In  Europe. 

He  Is  arguing  against  the  domination  of 
the  Pacific  basin  by  any  nation,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Included,  and 
to  create  a  new  order  In  Asia,  he  needs  at  a 
minimum,  not  only  the  absence  of  war.  but 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  major  Asian  pow- 
ers, the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and  China. 

It  Is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time  even  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  such  a  Pacific 
system,  and  he  has  completed  only  the  first 
phase  of  his  Journey.  In  fairness,  he  has  to 
visit  both  Tokyo  and  Moscow  before  his  pur- 
F>ose  Is  made  clear,  and  the  Japanese,  of 
all  people,  owe  him  a  little  patience  be- 
fore deciding  that  he  is  acting  against  their 
Interest. 

No  doubt  he  has  made  some  tactical 
blunders  en  route  to  Peking.  By  sending  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  China  last  summer 
and  autumn  he  virtually  assured  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Nationalist  China  from  the  United 
Nations.  By  worrying  too  much  about 
"leaks,"  he  kept  that  mission  secret  from 
Japan  and  embarrassed  the  Sato  govern- 
ment. 

But,  on  Its  postwar  record  of  aid  to  Japan, 
which  Is  surely  unprecedented  In  the  rela- 
tions between  victorious  and  defeated  na- 
tions, the  United  States  Is  entitled  to  have 
a  little  more  time  and  confidence  from  Ja- 
pan while  It  tries  to  work  out  some  accom- 
modation with  Peking,  which  is  essential  to 
any  new  order  in  the  Pacific,  and  with  Tai- 
wan, which  is  not. 

Nlxon'3  report  on  the  China  trip  from  the 
planeslde  when  he  returned  to  Washington 
tried  to  put  these  questions  In  some  perspec- 
tive. He  dropped  the  exaggerated  talk  about 
the  "week  that  changed  the  world,"  and 
talked  common  sense  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  a  change. 

There  was  no  pretense  this  time  that  any- 
thing fundamental  had  been  settled  In 
China.  The  differences  were  conceded  and 
defined.  The  deadlocks  on  Taiwan  and  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Ideological  conflicts  over  ag- 
gression and  liberty  were  stated  clearly  and 
accurately,  and  the  difficulties  ahead  were 
acknowledged. 

Nixon  even  admitted  that  such  candor  at 
the  summit  of  world  politics  was  "unique." 
"This  communique,"  he  said,  "was  unique  In 
honestly  setting  forth  differences  rather  than 
trying  to  cover  them  up  with  diplomatic 
do  ible-talk." 


If  the  Peking  trip  did  nothing  more  than 
reopen  communication  and  Introduce  some 
plain  and  civil  talk  between  Washington  and 
Peking,  It  would  have  been  worthwhile.  But 
It  did  more  than  that. 

It  cut  away  some  of  the  Illusions  of  the 
past  generation,  which  have  contributed  to 
both  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  It  cast 
at  least  some  doubt  on  the  Chinese  convic- 
tion that  the  American  armies  In  Korea  and 
Vietnam  were  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
the  Peking  regime,  and  on  the  American  fear 
that  China  was  embarked  on  a  campaign  to 
expand  Its  authority  all  over  East  Asia  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  did  not  remove  the  Chinese  anxiety  over 
the  rising  military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  expanding  economic  power  of  Japan, 
but  It  must  have  reduced  the  fear  that  the 
United  States  was  planning  to  detach  Tai- 
wan from  China  and  use  It  as  an  American 
military  base  of  operations  on  China's  south- 
em  flank. 

None  of  this  would  have  happened  with- 
out Nixon's  personal  Initiative  in  reaching 
out  to  China  over  the  last  three  years,  de- 
spite his  own  antl-Communlst  record  and 
the  opposition  of  powerful  elements  within 
his  own  party. 

He  has  shown  foresight,  courage  and  ne- 
gotiating skin.  He  has  changed  his  direc- 
tions, his  policy,  and  the  tone  of  his  diplo- 
macy, and  there  are  few  people  In  this  capi- 
tal today  who  don't  welcome  the  change. 


THE  CONSUMER  AND  THE 
PRICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  received  by  mail  the  latest  Price 
Commission  pamphlet  designed  to  help 
the  consumer  know  how  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  and  regulations  affect 
his  daily  activities  and  the  price  he  pays 
for  consumer  goods  and  rent.  I  applaud 
the  Commission's  effort  to  inform  the 
public  in  this  manner. 

While  I  still  find  that  some  of  the 
explanations  in  this  document  may  not 
be  entirely  clear  to  the  reader,  it  is  a 
distinct  improvement  over  previously 
available  publications.  I  hope  that  the 
public  will  be  able  to  use  this  pamphlet 
in  helping  to  police  consumer  pricing 
and  in  avoiding  overpayment  for  the 
goods  that  they  purchase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  document  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Price  Controls  and  You 

INTRODi;CTION 

On  August  15,  1971,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  90-day  freeze  on  wages,  prices  and 
rents.  The  purpose  of  the  freeze  was  to  halt 
Inflation  while  providing  the  Gtovernment 
with  time  to  develop  a  long-range  program 
to  stabilize  the  economy.  The  freeze  was  very 
successful  In  terms  of  curbing  Inflation,  but 
It  did  create  hardships  In  many  sectors  of  the 
economy.  It  was  recognized  that  a  more  flex- 
ible system  of  controls  would  be  needed  to 
achieve  long-term  stability. 

The  freeze  ended  on  November  13.  1971. 
and  Phase  II  of  the  President's  program  be- 
gan. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  was  authorized 
to  establish  the  broad  economic  goals  for 
Phase  II.  and  the  Price  Commission  and  the 
Pay  Board  were  established  to  control  price 
Increases  and  wage  Increases,  respectively. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  monitoring  the  program  and 
responding  to  public  Inquiries. 


The  Price  Commission's  policies  are  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation  by  hold- 
ing average  price  Increases  across  the  econ- 
omy to  a  rate  of  no  more  than  2.5  percent  per 
year.  Some  price  increases  may  be  above  2.5 
percent;  others  will  be  below,  but  the  average 
of  all  price  Increases  should  be  no  greater 
than  2.5  percent  by  the  end  of  1972. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Price  Commission 
Is  emphasizing  three  objectives:  firmness; 
price  fairness;  and  public  acceptance.  Price 
firmness  means  limiting  price  Increases  to  the 
minimum  amount  that  Is  need  to  cover  cost 
Increases.  Price  fairness  means  that  even 
though  prices  are  controlled,  the  Commission 
win  not  disrupt  normal  business  practices.  To 
gain  public  acceptance,  however,  the  Com- 
mission must  not  only  demonstrate  price 
firmness  and  fairness,  but  must  also  see  that 
the  public  understands  the  goals  and  provi- 
sions of  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  explain 
to  you  how  the  Price  Commission  Is  control- 
ling prices  and  rents  and  to  tell  you  what  you 
can  do  to  help.  Your  support  Is  essential  for 
It  is  only  through  voluntary  cooperation  that 
the  fight  against  Inflation  can  be  won.  It  mu.st 
be  won. 

GENERAL    RULES 

Base  price 

The  base  price  provides  you  with  a  point 
of  comparison  between  the  price  that  could 
be  charged  during  the  freeze  and  the  current 
ceiling  price. 

The  base  price  for  any  product  or  senlce  is 
the  higher  of; 

1.  The  price  permitted  to  be  charged  for 
the  product  or  service  during  the  freeze 
(August  16,  ig71-November  13.  1971),  or 

2.  The  freeze  base  price  ae  adjusted  under 
Price  Commission  regulations. 

Prices  of  products  and  services  may  not  be 
Increased  above  the  b€«e  price  unless  the 
seller  meets  the  requirements  described  in 
this  pamphlet. 

Classification 

In  order  to  monitor  and  control  price  In- 
creases, the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  di- 
vided the  economy  Into  three  sectors: 

Tier  I. — Firms  with  annual  revenues  of 
$100  million  or  more.  They  are  called  pre- 
notification  firms.  Prenotlflers  must  submit 
a  form  requesting  the  approval  of  the  Price 
Commission  for  any  price  Increase  above  the 
base  price  or  any  adjustments  of  the  base 
price.  The  firm  may  not  charge  the  Increased 
price  until  It  has  received  Price  Commission 
approval.  Prenotlflers  must  also  submit  quar- 
terly reports  on  prices,  costs,  and  profits. 

Tier  II. — Firms  with  annual  revenues  be- 
tween $50  and  $100  million.  Tier  I  and  Tier  II 
firms  are  called  reporting  firms.  They  must 
submit  quarterly  rejKirts  to  the  Price  Com- 
mission on  prices,  costs  and  proflts. 

Tier  III — Finns  with  annual  revenues  of 
less  than  $50  million.  They  are  called  moni- 
tored firms.  They  are  not  subject  to  prenotl- 
flcatlon  or  reporting  requirements,  but  must 
comply  with  the  Price  Commission's  regula- 
tions and  will  be  monitored  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Exemptions 
Controls  are  inappropriate  in  some  in- 
stances. Therefore,  some  items  have  been 
exempted  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  be- 
cause they  do  not  contribute  to  the  inflation- 
ary cycle.  Others,  such  as  raw  agricultural 
prodvicts.  are  exempted  because  controls 
might  create  serious  shortages  if  supply, 
because  of  bad  weather  or  other  adverse 
conditions,  were  not  sufficient  to  fulfill  de- 
mands at  the  controlled  price.  In  addition, 
the  agrlculturaJ  Industry  Is  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  small  producers  who  have 
no  control  over  the  prices  or  the  total  supply 
of  agricultural  products.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  Individual  producers  can 
make  a  deliberate  decision  to  raise  prices  in 
order  t<p  pass  on  Increase  In  costs. 


Among  the  items  exempted  from  price 
control  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  are: 

1.  Raw  agricultural  products. 

2.  Raw  seafood  products. 

3.  Certain  custom-made  products  and 
services. 

4.  Exports,  imports  and  International 
shipping  rates 

5  Damaged  or  used  products. 

6.  Tuition  and  other  charpes  by  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations. 

7.  The  sale  of  government  property. 

8.  The  si^le  of  certain  real  estate 

9.  The  sale  of  securities,  commercial  paper 
and  commodity  futures,  and  certain  broker- 
age fee.s. 

10    The  following  rentals: 

(a)  Industrial,  farm  and  nonresidential 
commercial  property. 

lb)  Rental  units  on  which  construction  Is 
completed  after  August  15.  1971.  offered  for 
rent  for  the  first  time  after  that  datp 

ic)  Certain  rehabilitated  property  offered 
for  rent  m  the  rehabilitated  condition  for 
the  first  time  after  Augu.st  15,  1971. 

id)  Units  with  monthly  rentals  of  $500  or 
more, 

(e)  Owner-occupied  dwellings  of  no  more 
than  four  units  rented  on  a  longer  than 
month-to-month  basis 

If)  Single  family  dwellings  rented  on  a 
longer  than  month-to-month  basis  where  the 
owner  owns  no  more  than  four  such  dwell- 
ings, 

11.  Retailers  and  restaurants  with  annual 
sales  of  less  than  $100,000. 

12  Life  insurance,  reinsurance  and  ocean 
marine  insurance. 

13.  Miscellaneous: 

la)   Dues  paid  to  nonprofit  organizations. 

(b)  Antiques. 

(c)  Art  objects, 

(d)  Coins  and  stamps. 

(e)  Precious  stones, 

(f )  Rock  and  stone  specimens, 

(g)  Handicraft  objects. 

14,  Prices  charged  by  Federal,  State  or  local 
governments  for  services,  except  health  and 
utility  services  provided  by  a  state  or  local 
government. 

MANTJTACTUREES     AND     SERVICE      ORGANIZATIONS 

Manufacturers  and  service  organizations 
may  increase  a  price  over  the  base  price  only 
If  the  cost  of  making  the  product  or  per- 
forming the  service  has  increased  The  price 
Increase  must  be  no  more  than  tlie  extra 
costs,  plus  the  usual  percentage  markup 
(the  percentage  applied  to  the  cost  of  a  prod- 
uct In  order  to  calulate  the  selling  price) 
for  the  particular  product  or  senlce.  How- 
ever, the  price  Increase  Is  not  allowed  if  IT 
results  In  an  overall  rate  of  profit  that  Is 
greater  than  the  rate  of  profit  the  company 
realized  in  two  of  the  last  three  fiscal  years. 

For  example,  a  manufacturer  produced  a 
tie  at  a  cost  of  $1  00.  and  he  has  sold  it  for 
$1,05  since  the  time  of  his  last  price  Increase 
on  June  30,  1971,  His  markup  on  each  tie  is 
five  percent  The  cost  of  making  the  tie  Is 
now  $1,20,  He  may  apply  his  five  percent 
markup  to  the  current  cost  of  $1  20  and 
add  that  amount  to  the  cost. 

He  may  now  charge  $1  26  for  the  tie  The 
Increase  Is  cost-Justffied :  costs  Increased  20 
p>ercent;  the  selling  price  may  Increa.se  20 
percent. 

RETAILERS 

General  Rule 
Retailers  may  not  increase  the  price  of  a 
product  above  the  base  price  unless  there  Is 
an  increase  In  Invoice  cost  to  the  retailer. 
While  prices  of  individual  products  may 
fluctuate  due  to  Increases  in  cost,  prices  In 
the  aggregate  are  controlled  by  markups 
(the  percentage  the  retailer  applies  to  the 
cost  of  a  product  In  order  to  calculate  the 
selling  price).  This  means  that  the  retailer's 
markup  rate  may  not  be  greater  than  the 
rate  applied  to  a  particular  prrduct  or  prod- 
uct line  before  November   14.   1971    For  ex- 
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,  If  the  Invoice  cost  of  a  can  of  peas 

00.  and  the  retailer  sold  the  peas  for 

his  markup  was  10  percent.  The  cost 

ncreases  to  $1.20.  Tlie  retailer  may  ap- 

,s  10  percent  markup  to  the  current  cost 

?11  the  paas  for  $1.32. 

retailer  may  not  Increase  his  percent- 

i^arkup  :o  cover  any  Increases  in  over- 

coets    (labor,   rent,   etc.i.   These    costs 

ust    absorb    himself.    In   addition,    the 

may  not  Increase  a  price  if  it.  results 

overall  rate  of  profit  that  is   greater 

the  company's  rate  of  profit  for  two  of 

lompany's    last    three    fiscal    years. 

Exemptions 

raw  agricultural  products  are  exempt 

price  controls,  so  prices  of  foods  such 

lettuce  at.d  fresh  carrots  may  fluctuate. 

er,  these  products  are  included  In  the 

's  overall  profit  margin,  which  cannot 

reased.  Prices  charged  by  retailers  with 

sales  of  less  than  $100,000  also  are 
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Posting 

retailers  with  annual  sales  of  $200,000 
re  are  required  to  post  a  list  of  base 
prominently.  Base  prices  for  food  and 
x)d   poduc:s   cusMsmarily   sold   in   a  re- 
ood  store  may  be  posted  and  displayed 
entral  location  in  the  store.  RetaJers  of 
xxl  products  muit  post  the  base  prices 
e  40  Items  In  each  department  which 
the  highest  dollar  sales  volume  in  the 
fiscal    year   or    those    items    which    ac- 
ted for  at  least  50  percent  of  total  dollar 
in  each  department,  whichever  Is  lesfe. 
itton,  retailers  must  provide,  on  re- 
base  price  Information  for  all  Items 
I  losted.  Base  prices  for  Items  that  are  ex- 
.  such  as  raw  agricultural  products,  do 
ave  to  be  posted. 

What  you  can  do  to  help 

following  is  a  list  of  things  you,  the 
imer.  can  do  to  promote  compliance  and 
Ip  figh:  Inflation. 

Although  prices  are  not  frozen  at  the 
prlceand  can  be  Increased  If  the  costs 
ase.  y'ou  can  compare  the  base  price  and 
g   prices   at    different   stores   and    buy 
s  selling  prices  are  lower. 
You  can  actively  utilize  the  base  price 
by    not    purchasing    those    products 
selling  prices  have  greatly  exceeded 
1  ase  price. 
If  a  selling  price  seems  disproportion- 
higher  than  the  base  price,  you  should 
the   retailer  on   the  difference.   In 
where    a    satisfactory    answer    is    not 
,  and  you  suspect  a  violation  of  the  reg- 
you  should  notify  the  local  office  of 
nternal  Revenue  Service. 

RENT 

rent  regulations  which  became  effec- 
jn  December  29,  1971  state  that  the  land- 
must  first  determine  the  base  rent  for  a 
cular  rental  unit.  He  may  then  increase 
I  lase  rent  by: 

\n  annual  Increment  of  2.5  percent. 
The   amount   of  Increase   in   state   and 
property   taxes,    government    fees   and 
and    municipal    service    charees    in- 
for  1972. 
The  amount  of  co.st  for  caoital  improve- 
ments, with  certain  limitations. 

Base  rent 

Tile  base  rent  for  a  unit  subject  to  a 
month-to-month  Tor  less)  lease  before  the 
freeie  Is  the  last  rent  paid  for  that  unit  be- 
fore the  freeze. 

If  you  were  on  a  lease  for  more  than 
month-to-month  on  August  14,  1971,  your 
base  rent  depends  upon  when  you  took  poe- 
sessl  on  under  that  lease. 

If  you  took  possession  between  May  16, 
1971  and  Aug:ust  14,  1971,  youi;.i>ase  rent  is 
the  ent  you  paid  under  that  lease  on  August 
14.  1971,  / 

It  you  took  possession  on  or  before  May  15, 
1971    the  base  rent  Is  the  rent  under  that 


lease  plus  the  average  percentage  rent  In- 
crease charged  by  the  landlord  for  other 
units  having  new  leases  signed  between  May 
16,  1971,  and  August  14,  1971.  If  no  new  leases 
were  signed  on  any  units  during  the  90-day 
period,  the  base  rent  is  the  May  25,  1970  rent 
on  the  unit  plus  5  percent. 

This  procedure  was  designed  to  operate 
equitably  for  both  tenants  and  landlords. 

If  you  are  on  lease,  your  rent  may  not  be 
Increased  until  the  current  lease  expires. 

Increases  above  the  base  rent 

Two  and  One-half  Percent:  To  cover  In- 
creased operating  costs,  the  landlord  may  au- 
tomatically £wld  an  annual  Increase  of  2,5 
percent  to  the  base  rent.  No  matter  how 
much  your  landlord's  operating  costs  In- 
crease, he  may  still  only  charge  you  a  2.5  per- 
cent Increase.  Operating  costs  Include  labor, 
electricity,  gas.  Interest,  etc. 

Taxes  and  Charges:  Your  landlord  may  pass 
through  Increases  In  state  and  local  prop>erty 
taxes,  government  fees  and  levies,  and  mu- 
nicipal service  charges.  These  must  be  taxes 
allocable  to  1972,  and  the  Increase  may 
only  begin  the  month  the  taxes  are  due. 

Capital  Improvements:  If  your  landlord 
has  made  capital  Impr.avements  after  August 
15,  1971,  he  may  Increase  your  rent  to  cover 
these  cosus.  The  increase  In  monthly  rent 
cannot  be  greater  than  1.5  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  improvement.  Y.:>ur  landlord  must 
get  approval  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice if  your  rent  Increase  is  greater  than  10 
percent. 

Notification:  Your  landlord  must  give  you 
a  proper  written  notification  3C  days  before 
a  rent  Increase  is  due.  The  notice  of  increase 
must  contain  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
rent  before  and  after  the  proposed  increase, 
the  percent  and  dollar  amount  of  the  in- 
crease and  the  date  it  became  effective.  The 
landlord  must  show  the  units  involved,  and 
a  sample  computation  of  the  base  rent  along 
with  an  explanation  of  how  he  determined 
the  base  rent. 

He  mvist  itemize  his  increased  costs  and 
show  how  he  prorated  them  to  your  unit. 
He  must  also  fully  describe  capital  Improve- 
ments and  his  method  of  proration. 

In  .addition,  he  mu.=.t  list  the  hours  he  Is 
available  to  explain  the  'ncrease  to  you  If  you 
do  not  understand  It.  Finally,  he  must  offer 
documentation  supporting  the  Increase  up- 
on your  request. 

If,  after  talking  to  your  landlord,  you  do 
not  believe  the  increase  is  ju.'tlflable,  con- 
tact your  local  Internal  Revenue  Service  of- 
fice for  assistance. 

Exemptions:  The  following  rental  prop- 
erty is  exempt  under  these  regulations: 

1.  Industrial,  farm,  nonresidential,  com- 
mercial property. 

2.  New  construction  offered  for  rent  for  the 
first  time  after  August  15.  1971. 

3.  Rehabilitated  dwellings  (where  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation  Is  morr  than  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  the  rehabilitated  property) 
rented  for  the  first  time  after  August  15, 
1971. 

4.  Single  family  dwellings  rented  on  a 
greater  than  month-to-month  lease  where 
the  owner  own.s  no  more  than  four  such 
dwellings. 

5.  Owner-occupied  rental  dwellings  of  four 
units  or  less  rented  on  a  longer  than  month- 
to-month  basis. 

6.  Units  renting  for  $500  a  month  or  more. 

This  Is  a  general  summary  of  how  rent  in- 
creases are  determined.  For  answers  to  speci- 
fic questions,  contact  your  local  Internal 
Revenue  Service  office. 

HEALTH    SERVICES 

Inflation  In  the  health  services  sector  of 
the  economy  has  been  particularly  acute  for 
the  past  several  years.  For  this  reason,  the 
Price  Commission,  with  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Health  Services  Indus- 
try Committee — an  advisory  group  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council— has  given  special 
attention    to   the   health    service    field. 


The  Price  Commission's  goal  is  to  halve 
tlie  rate  of  Inflation  in  health  services  by 
placing  limits  on  the  amount  of  costs  that 
the  liealth  provided  can  pass  through  to  the 
patient    in    the    form    cf    price    Increases. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  ol  health  pro- 
viders: institutional,  such  as  hospitals;  and 
noninstltutional,  such  as  physicians  and 
dentists.  Different  rules  apply  to  each  group. 

Institutional  providers  may  Increase  prices 
to  cover  certain  Increased  costs  for  labor, 
supplies  and  technology,  A  hospital  can  raise 
its  price  without  notification  by  no  more  than 
an  annual  average  of  2.5  percent  to  reflect 
these  costs.  If  annual  price  Increases  aver- 
age between  2.5  and  6  percent,  the  Institu- 
tion must  notify  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  appropriate  Medicare  Intermedi- 
ary  before   making   the   adjustment. 

To  raise  the  avertige  of  prices  by  mere  than 
6  percent,  an  Institution  must  apply  for  an 
exception.  The  application  first  goes  to  the 
.State  Advisory  Board  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval; then,  the  application  Is  filed  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Services;  and  the  final  de- 
cision is  made  by  the  Price  Commission. 

Noninstitutioncl  providers  can  raise  prices 
only  by  an  average  of  2.5  percent,  which  must 
be  cost  Justified.  Above  that  limit,  they  must 
apply  for  an  exception  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  forwards  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Price  Commission  for  approval. 

All  providers.  In  adjusting  prices,  cannot 
exceed  their  rate  of  profit  for  the  average 
of  two  of  the  last  three  fiscal  years.  In  addi- 
tion, they  must  have  available  to  the  pub- 
lir,  a  price  schedule  of  principal  services  and 
mu^t  post  a  sign  Indicating  availability  of 
such  a  list. 

With  your  help,  and  the  help  of  the  Health 
Service  Industry,  we  can  reduce  the  rate  of 
Inflation  In  these  areas  while  maintaining  a 
hleh  quality  of  health  care, 

INSURANCE 

In  formulating  Its  policy  concerning  in- 
surance not  exempted  from  controls  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council;  the  Price  Commis- 
sion worked  with  several  goals  In  mind.  These 
were : 

(1 )  To  hold  down  Insurance  premium  In- 
creases In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
overall  goal  of  curtailing  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion; 

(2)  To  maintain  a  hlp;h  level  of  availability 
cf  ln.surance  coverage;  and 

(3)  To  work  with  existing  regtilatory  au- 
thorities whenever  possible. 

With  these  goals  In  mind,  and  recognizing 
that  Insurance  rate  Increases  generally  are 
reflections  of  Inflation,  rather  than  causes 
of  Inflation,  special  regulations  governing 
Insurance  were  developed.  Limitations  were 
placed  on  three  portions  of  the  normal  In- 
surance rate-making  formula. 

T^at  portion  of  the  formula  used  to  meas- 
ure the  Impart  of  continued  Inflation  on  fu- 
ture payouts  was  reduced  to  flve-elphths  of 
its  norrnal  level.  That  portion  of  the  formula 
allocated  to  cover  company  controlled  operat- 
ing expenses  has  been  limited  so  that  It  may 
Increase  by  only  2.5  percent  of  the  actual 
dollar  amount  previously  allocated.  The  2.5 
percent  limitation  on  Increases  also  has  been 
applied  to  the  so-called  profit  portion  of  the 
formula. 

The  overall  result  Is  that  while  rates  may 
Increase  on  the  basis  of  changed  conditions 
of  risk,  as  evidenced  by  increased  numbers 
of  accidents  or  hospitalizations,  etc..  In- 
creases attributable  to  Inflation  will  be  cut 
by  approximately  40  percent  of  what  they 
would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 
ON  JOTE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Vfr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staitdrd)  was 
absent  from  the  Senate  yesterday  dur- 
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Ing  consideration  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ment to  S.  659,  due  to  an  illness  of  a 
temporary  nature.  Had  he  been  pres- 
ent on  vote  No.  79,  he  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  amendment. 


IN    SUPPORT    FOR    RADIO    FREE 
EUROPE  AND  RADIO  LIBERTY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  resolution  introduced  by  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  and  Minnesota 
and  urge  that  the  Senate  carefully  con- 
sider the  implications  of  terminating 
U.S.  support  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty. 

These  radios  are  the  most  effective 
and  appreciated  sources  of  fact  and  in- 
formation available  to  the  peoples  caught 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  grip  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Yet,  we  have  heard  these  radios 
called  "relics  of  the  cold  war,"  "inex- 
cusable wastes  of  money,"  and  "incon- 
sistent with  our  desire  for  agreement — at 
SALT." 

IN    THE    INTEREST    OF    FREEDOM 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  radios  might  jeopardize 
the  President's  diplomatic  efforts  in  the 
Par  East,  and  that,  somehow,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  semi-autonomous  radios 
reduces  the  credibihty  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment— both  with  its  own  people 
and  with  the  governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  carmot  accept  these  asser- 
tions; rather,  he  would  suggest  that  in 
fact,  these  radios  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Europe  and  around  the  world. 

Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
beam  informative  broadcasts  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  eastern  European 
nations.  They  are  staffed  by  uniquely 
dedicated  and  personally  committed  in- 
dividuals who  in  many  cases  have  de- 
voted virtually  their  entire  lives  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Europe,  United  States 
and  NATO  propaganda  is  not  contained 
in  their  programs,  for  their  purpose  is 
to  inform  an  isolated  and  shutoff  worW 
of  events  within  its  borders. 

These  radios  cut  thi'ough  blankets  of 
censorship  and  news  control  to  provide 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope an  awareness  of  current  affairs 
about  which  they  hear  only  distortions  or 
silence.  It  is  hoped  that  such  awareness 
will  enhance  the  desire  of  these  people 
to  participate  in  guiding  their  own 
destinies  and  result  in  a  gradually 
strengthened  force  of  nationalism  in 
Eastern  Europe,  which  will  lend  itself  to 
detente  with  the  West  and  increased 
trade  and  communications  with  all  of  the 
outside  world. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  proof  of 
these  radios'  ineffectiveness  lies  in  the 
fact  that  our  NATO  allies  do  not  fimd 
them.  But  the  absence  of  Western  Euro- 
pean funding  may  be  one  of  the  radios' 
strong  points.  We  must  take  into  account 
the  sensitivity  which  Eastern  Europeans 
might  have  toward  broadcasts  beamed  at 
them  in  the  name  of  NATO  or  its  Euro- 
pean member  nations,  most  of  which 
have  had  historic — and  not  always 
benign — Interests  In  the  countries  to  the 
East.  These  broadcasts  are  free  from  any 
influence   that   could   be   construed   eis 


selfishly  promoting  the  past  or  future 
ambitions  of  any  neighboring  countr>' 
and  thus  gain  the  strength  that  comes 
from  objectivity  and  freedom  from  vested 
interest. 

CONSISTENT    WITH    PRESIDENT'S    POLICT 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  cannot  find 
himself  in  accord  with  rationale  suggest- 
ing that  while  President  Nixon  was  in 
China  these  radios  should  have  t)een  per- 
manently silenced  to  be  consistent  with 
the  President's  foreign  policy.  Such  an 
assertion  indicates  that  if  we  are  to  build 
bridges  to  the  peoples  of  China  we  must 
abandon  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  thrust 
and  underlying  philosophy  of  President 
Nixon's  view  of  global  or  harmony.  The 
United  States  seeks  contact  and  concord 
with  all  nations,  but  it  does  not  seek  to 
foster  greater  contact  with  one  nation 
or  group  of  nations  at  the  expense  of  any 
other. 

DANGEROUS    IMPLICATIONS 

In  light  of  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  a  meaningful 
limitation  on  strategic  arms  we  should 
consider  the  likelihood  that  termination 
of  RFE  and  Radio  Liberty  would  weaken 
America's  position  in  the  tough  give  and 
take  of  those  bargaining  sessions.  A  pri- 
mary effect  would  be  to  undercut  the 
position  of  our  Government  by  giving  the 
Soviets  and  their  leaders  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope a  valuable  concession  with  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  return. 

The  Russians  could  hardly  interpret 
such  a  move  eis  an  indication  of  Amer- 
ica's determination  to  bring  about  arms 
control.  Instead,  they  would  surely  see  it 
as  evidence  of  American  weakness  and 
viUnerability  to  the  willfulness  of  a  de- 
termined few  who  would  quench  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  as  a 
source  of  hope  for  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Those  who  attack  these  radios  suggest 
that  they  are  ineffective  because  they 
require  fimding  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. They  imply  that,  because  these 
fimds  once  came  from  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  radios  must  be  hope- 
lessly tainted.  But  are  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  not  the  best  qualified 
judges  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty?  And  does  their  devotion  to  and 
dependence  upon  their  broadcasts  not 
stand  as  the  firmest  testimony  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty? 

I,  for  one,  believe  it  does  and  that  these 
broadcasts  should  continue. 

SUSTAIN    HOPE    AND    VISION 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
not  cut  off  our  friends  in  Eastern  Europe. 
We  believe  and  hope  that  one  day  In  the 
not  too  distant  future  they  unll,  once 
again,  manage  their  affairs  and  freely 
pursue  their  destinies  as  they,  them- 
selves, view  them.  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  will  be  remembered  by  the 
people  whose  vision  and  hope  was  sus- 
tained by  their  broadcasts  over  the  years. 

The  quality  and  effectiveness  of  these 
radios  has  been  carefully  documented  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  research  report. 
If  these  radios  are  disliked  by  the  leaders 
of  Eastern  Eurojje  it  is  because  their 
broadcasts  have  moved  the  people  there 
to  demand  more  freedom  and  greater  ex- 


pression of  their  individual  and  national 
identities.  These  radios  merit  the  sup- 
port of  this  Nation.  They  have  received  it 
In  the  past,  and  they  shall  in  the  future. 

BREAK    CO.NFERENCE    !MPASSI. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Humphrey  > .  It 
expresses  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
Congress — as  reflected  in  previous  votes 
authorizing  support  for  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty — and  it  surely  re- 
flects the  views  of  the  American  people 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  make  the  will  of  the  Senate  clear  and 
unmistakable — and  that  the  conference 
committee  can  resolve  its  impasse  with- 
out further  unnecessary  delay. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CON\'ENTION: 
EQUAL  JUSTICE  FOR  SOVEREIGN 
AND  SOLDIER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  there 
has  been  some  question  in  the  part  con- 
cerning article  IV  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention concerning  the  relative  respon- 
sibility of  constituted  rulers  and  private 
individuals.  Could  hereditary  rulers  or 
duly  elected  leaders  be  held  accountable 
for  acts  of  genocide  committed  in  the 
course  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
state? 

According  to  the  Convention  the  an- 
swer is  an  irrefutable  "Yes"  The  crime  of 
genocide  is  punishable  under  the  treaty 
whether  it  is  committed  by  tlie  mightiest 
of  sovereign  or  the  lowliest  of  soldiers  In 
the  words  of  the  international  declara- 
tion: 

Persons  committing  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  .  .  .  shall  be 
punished,  whether  they  are  constitutionally 
responsible  rulers,  public  officials  or  private 
individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  equality 
under  the  law  of  the  treaty  to  be  a  most 
healthy  inclusion.  For  too  many  years 
great  crimes  have  been  committed  by 
bureaucracies  or  by  demagoges  in  the 
name  of  national  security  or  the  affairs  of 
state.  Acts  which  were  deemed  an  atroc- 
ity when  committed  on  a  small  .scale 
were  somehow  accepted  when  executed 
en  masse  by  the  state.  Under  the  treaty  a 
more  realistic  and  responsible  approach 
Is  demanded. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  revealing  and 
devastating  portrayals  of  soldiers  being 
used  as  pawns  by  insensitive  rulers  was 
the  classic  novel  by  Eric  Maria  Remar- 
que, "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front" 
In  a  state  of  war  wear>'  desperation  both 
British  and  German  soldiers  struggled 
for  survival  in  their  barbaric  trenches 
Each  man  searched  in  frustration  to 
understand  why  he  must  kill  and  why  the 
Kaiser  or  Prime  Minister  had  started  the 
hellish  war  at  all.  It  was  their  war.  A  war 
for  the  glory  of  rulers  and  the  vanity  of 
generals,  but  it  was  not  the  -a  ay  of  life  for 
the  simple  sind  just  men  who  lost  their 
lives. 

The  portrait  of  war  which  Remarque 
painted  was  a  tragic  masterpiece,  but 
greater  tragedies  continue  to  be  played 
in  the  real  theater  of  the  world.  Little 
has  been  done  to  put  an  end  to  \1olence, 
but  the  Genocide  Convention  represents 
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a  mbst  positive  first  step.  Therefore.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  m  ratification  of  this  humanitarian 
treal  y. 


MK  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago.  many  of  us  were  shocked  and 
bereived  by  the  sudden  death  of  Eton 
I  knew  Eton  for  many  years  as 
and  labor  leader.  His  compassion 
:oncern  for  the  rights  and  well  be- 
3f   the   working   man   and   woman 
practically  everything  else 
'e.  He  led  an  existence  that  most 
e  would  envy  and  many  would  do 
X}  emulate, 
often  is  a  man  such  as  this  en- 
.  His  candor  and  ability  were 
only  by  his  drlvR  and  dyna- 
.  In  a  hundred  differed  ways  he 
a  knowledge  of  the  national 
cal  scene,  with  a  strong  emphasis 
Southwest.  It  is  so  very  hard  to  do 
to  his  memory,  but  the  eulogies 
by  John  McCully  and  Gordon 
at  the  funeral  are  worth  pre- 
to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
that    they    be    printed    in    the 
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E)ON    ELIJNGER 


being  no  objection,  the  eulogies 
ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
,  as  follows: 

Eulogy  bt  John  McCttixt 
20  years  In  Texas  Eind  other  southwest- 
itates — but  primarily  In  Texas  which 
3  h|s  home  base — Don  wtis  deeply  Involved 
■y — liberal  political  activity  of  any 
t.  He  was  a  superb  political  strategist 
and  inalyst.  He  was  a  political  pragmatlst 
but  r  ot  to  the  extent  that  his  pragmatism 
got  Ir  the  way  of  his  liberal  Idealism  or  his 
loyaltf  to  the  labor  movement.  I  know  for- 
mer ilenator  Ralph  Yarborough  spoke  the 
hou^ts — of  many  Texans  In  a  telegram  to 
linger  fam.Uy  yesterday  when  he  said: 
years  we  have  worked  a«  brothers  for 
government  for  all  Americans.  Don 
e  In  thoughts,  words  and  deeds.  His 
ments  will  aid  all  American  life  for 
"  That  testimonial  was  echoed 
weekend  in  the  many  calls  and  tele- 
from  the  Texa'ns  who  knew  hUn  well 
still  considered  him  one  of  their 
cfcsplt*  his  Missouri  birth  and  his  move 
Waphlngton.  As  a  national  political  work- 
still  kept  his  hand  In — and  rightfully 
things  were  happening  In  Texas. 
v&a  demonstrated  only  recently  when 
Informed  that  Senator  Yarboroxigh 
ng  to  run  for  his  old  seat  In  the  Sen- 
's Inwnedlate  reply  was:  "Well  be 
with  him."  Now  Don,  In  person  won't 
th«  re  to  help,  but  he  will  be  there  In  plana 
heret<ifore  made  and  In  the  spirit  of  dedlca- 
of  work  which  he  has  passed  along 
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Altljough  Don  EilLnger  spent  his  polltl- 
wlth  labor  and  liberals  In  the 
echelons,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
and  difficulties  down  where  It  fl- 
I  ounts — at  the  local  level.  He  put  In  his 
IS  an  organizer  and  In  the  preclncta. 
w4ked  the  picket  line  He  was  on  the  re- 
end  of  beatings  by  antl-unlon  thugs, 
illlnger — was  a  union  man  through 
1  trough.  Just  as  he  was  a  political  man 
and  through, 
above  all.  Don  was  a  family  man.  and 
children  and  lovely  wife  are  testl- 
to  that.  They  dldnt  always  agree 
eleven  people,  however 
close,  bo  agree?  But  they  argued  their  re- 
spectl  re  positions  In  calmness  and  without 
rancot,    without    lasting    bitterness,    albeit 
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heatedly  and  with  determination.  He  was  a 
fierce  competitor,  a  persuasive  proponent  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  path  to 
take — and  he  seldom,  if  ever,  lost  an  argu- 
ment ...  or  at  least  admitted  to  losing. 

Family  nun,  political  refkllst,  union  advo- 
cate— these  things  Don  ElUnger  was,  but, 
most  of  all,  he  was  a  warm,  loving  human  be- 
ing with  love  and  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing of  his  fellow  humans. 

Eulogy  by  Gordon  H.  Cole 

Don  ElUnger  was  an  important  part  of  the 
Machinists  Union  Family  for  the  last  six 
years.  He  taught  us  a  great  deal  and  we  came 
to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  better  things 
that  has  happened  to  our  union.  Under  his 
direction,  the  Machlnl-sts  Non-Partlsan  Poli- 
tical League  matured  and  grew.  No  organiza- 
tion is  more  effective  in  Its  field. 

He  was  creative  and  energetic.  He  had 
courage — whether  It  was  starting  us  on  a 
campaign  to  rewTlte  Federal  tax  law.s  or  argu- 
ing with  the  Internatlon.^1  President  over  an 
adequatej>udget  for  MNPL.  He  took  pride  in 
his  professionalism,  in  being  the  LAM'.s 
"pol" — as  he  called  himself.  And  he  was 
the  best. 

He  wa.s  known  far  and  wide  and,  to  this 
day,  r  have  never  heard  anyone  speak  of  him 
in  anger  or  resentment  His  love  for  other 
human  beings  was  boundless.  He  had  already 
sent  his  check  for  the  relief  of  the  Bang- 
ladesh 

Don  would  have  been  a  star  on  any  trade 
union  staff.  He  was  our  star 

Yet,  I  think  most  of  us  will  miss  him  for 
more  personal  reason-  For  being  such  a  con- 
vivial drinking  partner  and  traveling  com- 
panion: for  his  store  of  machlni.^t-type  Jokes 
that  assured  him  the  attention  of  any  audi- 
ence, for  his  good  parties  and  his  gamesman- 
ship— whether  it  was  those  damned  word 
games  or  his  chess. 

We'll  remember  Don  as  the  man  who 
talked  so  affectionately  of  his  wife  and  nine 
children. 

And  we'll  remember  him  for  the  plain  and 
simple  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  nicest 
guys  to  be  with,  such  good  company  where- 
ever  he  was. 

Don  developed  the  plans  for  this  year's 
campaign — the  Ble:  One  We  better  win  It — 
for  his  sake — and  our  own. 


SHEIKH  MUJIBUR   RAHMANS  VISIT 
TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr,  SAXBE,  Mr,  President,  I  am  dis- 
turbed about  recent  press  accounts  con- 
cerning Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman's  "good 
will"  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Sheikh 
Mujibur  has  publicly  thanked  the  Soviets 
for  their  moral  and  diplomatic  assist- 
ance last  December,  Moscow  has  also 
quickly  established  air  and  sea  links  with 
Bangladesh, 

Everyone  who  has  followed  the  course 
of  events  in  South  Asia  over  the  last 
year  knows  that  I  have  been  critical  of 
our  Government's  handling  of  the  crisis 
that  precipitated  the  India-Pakistan  war. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr,  Church) 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Aid  bill  withholding  assistance  from 
Pakistan  until  conditions  in  Bangladesh 
returned  to  normal  and  the  10  million 
Bengali  refugees  who  fled  to  India  were 
permitted  to  return  home.  On  January 
25  of  this  year  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Hollincs^  and  I  sub- 
mitted Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  55 
urging  immediate  recognition  of  Bang- 
ladesh. I  intend  to  testify  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  Tuesday, 
March  7,  in  favor  of  our  resolution. 


Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  our  slowness 
to  react  to  the  new  reality  of  Bang- 
ladesh, let  the  leaders  of  that  nation  not 
forget  who  has  been  picking  up  the 
check  for  humanitarian  assistance  to 
date.  I  have  contacted  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  its  latest  figures  and  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  them. 

IN    PREWAR    PAKISTAN 

In  support  of  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General's  appeal — UNSYG — in 
Jime  1971  for  humanitarian  relief  in 
East  Pakistan,  the  U.S.  Government  un- 
der the  United  Nations  East  Pakistan  Re- 
lief Organization — UNEPRO — offered  a 
total  of  $141  million  of  which  about  $127 
million  was  in  food  and  $14  million  in 
cash  and  other  commodities.  In  addition, 
an  offer  of  $13.5  million  worth  of  rupees 
was  made.  Other  governments  offered  a 
total  of  about  $30  million.  Therefore,  the 
U.S.  contributions  represented  approxi- 
mately 83  percent  of  all  governmental 
commitments.  Allowing  for  the  varia- 
tions due  to  the  interruption  caused  by 
the  war,  we  still  supplied  75  percent  of 
all  governmental  assistance  to  East 
Pakistan  prior  to  the  war. 

PREWAR    INDIA 

In  support  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees — UNHCR — 
efforts  for  refugees  in  India,  the  U.S. 
Government  contributed  a  total  of  $55 
million  in  food  and  $36  million  in  cash 
and  other  commodities  for  a  total  of  $91 
million.  All  governments  contributed  a 
total  of  $245  milhon.  Our  contribution, 
therefore,  was  approximately  37  percent 
of  the  total.  Beyond  that,  voluntary 
agencies,  international  organizations  and 
others  contributed  $68.5  milUop  and  of 
this  total,  private  U.S.  agencies  con- 
tributed SI  1.4  million.  Therefore,  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  total  contributions  both 
governmental  and  voluntary  represents 
33  percent. 

POSTWAR 

Since  the  February  appeal  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  for 
humanitarian  relief  in  Bangladesh  under 
the  United  Nations  Relief  Organization 
Dacca — UNROD — we  have  Just  recently 
annoimced  a  contribution  of  $25  million, 
India's  commitments  for  its  own  refugees 
total  $125  million.  India's  efforts  are  to 
be  applauded.  There  have  also  oeen 
small  initial  Soviet  contributions  ap- 
proximating $5  million.  Contributions  > 
from  other  countries  to  date  have  totaled 
about  $30  million.  Our  contributions, 
therefore,  are  approximately  14  percent 
of  the  known  worldwide  contributions. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  let  Sheikh  Mujibur 
Rahman  not  forget  our  tremendous  ef- 
forts in  humanitarian  assistance  for  his 
people  while  he  is  dining  with  the  Soviet 
leaders.  I  do  not  resent  our  humanitarian 
efforts;  I  applaud  them.  But  if  the  So- 
viets feel  that  they  can  win  the  friend- 
ship of  Banglad^h  by  sending  them 
military  assistance  as  they  have  dcaie 
with  India  while  we  helped  feed  her 
people,  they  must  be  proven  wrong.  Let 
us  hope  that  Sheikh  Mujibur  can  see 
through  this  fiction — his  country  needs 
bread  not  bullets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  press  ac- 
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counts  of  Sheikh  Mujibur's  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.   1.   1972) 

MujiB  Plies  to  Soviet  for  a  5-Dat  'Visit 

Dacca,  Bangladesh,  Feb.  29 — Sheik  Mu- 
jibur Rahman.  Prime  Minister  of  Bangladesh, 
flew  to  Moscow  today  for  a  five-day  visit  of 
"goodwill  and  gratitude"  for  Russian  support 
In  the  struggle  for  independence  from  Paki- 
stan, 

The  Press  Trust  of  India  news  agency  said 
Sheik  Mujlb,  who  was  accompanied  by  18 
aides,  would  also  discuss  barter  and  aid  ar- 
rangements  with  Soviet  officials. 

Sheik  Mujlb  and  his  party,  including  For- 
eign Minister  Abdus  Samad  Azad  and  Nurul 
Islam,  deputy  of  the  Bangladesh  Planning 
Committee,  flew  aboard  a  special  Soviet  air- 
liner. Also  aboard  was  an  U-member  Soviet 
trade  delegation  that  had  been  touring  Ban- 
gladesh. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  one  of  the  first  na- 
tions to  grant  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Bengali  regime  in  Dacca  after  the  Indian- 
Pakistani   war  ended   In  December, 

U,S,    OFFICE    RENAMED 

As  Sheik  Mujlb  departed,  the  highest 
ranking  American  diplomat  in  Dacca,  Herb- 
ert D,  Splvack  announced  that  the  name  of 
the  United  States  consulate  general  here  had 
been  changed  to  the  mission  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Washington  has  not  rec- 
ognized Bangladesh,  Mr  Splvack.  who  was 
formerly  consul  general,  said  henceforth  he 
would  be  chief  of  the  mission. 

"The  consulate  is  such  by  virtue  of  some 
accreditation  to  some  government."  Mr,  Spl- 
vack said,  "The  Bangladesh  Government  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  consulate  general  since 
the  only  government  to  which  it  could  refer 
Is  Pakistan." 

He  said:  "It  is  only  a  name — it  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  recognition.  It  is  a 
mission  in  the  country  which  gives  us  per- 
mission to  be  here." 

An  official  announcement  said  Sheik  Mu- 
jlb went  to  Moscow  "to  express  the  good- 
will and  gratitude  of  an  emancipated  Ban- 
gladesh to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  their  magnificent  help  and  support." 

Reports  from  Moscow  said  he  would  meet 
with  the  Communist  party  secretary,  Leo- 
nid I.  Brezhnev.  Prime  Minister  Aleksel  N. 
Kosygin  and  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny 
tomorrow  and  Thursday. 

He  Is  scheduled  to  return  to  Dacca  Sun- 
dav. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2.  1972] 
Mtjjib  Starts  Aid  Talks  wtth  Soviets 

Moscow,  March  1. — Prime  Minister  Sheikh 
Mujibur  Rahman  of  Bangladesh  arrived  here 
today  for  talks  with  Soviet  leaders  keyed  to 
restoration  of  his  nation's  war-torn  economy. 

It  was  his  first  Journey  outside  the  Sub- 
continent since  he  took  office  In  January.  The 
Soviets  rolled  out  a  warm  welcome  and 
Mujlb  was  met  at  the  Vnukovo  airport  by 
Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  ant'  other  Soviet  of- 
ficials, 

A  short  while  later,  Mujlb  and  Kosygin  be- 
gan a  three-hour  review  covering  economic, 
political  and  military  matters. 

Bangladesh  sources  here  said  that  Bangla- 
desh would  examine  the  possibility  of  So- 
viet aid  In  restoring  its  shattered  economy. 
But  they  also  stressed  that  these  first  talks 
were  purely  exploratory  and  were  not  likely 
to  lead  to  agreements  at  this  stage. 

The  presence  of  Defense  Minister  Marshal 
Andrei  Grechko  at  the  talks  suggests  that 
Bangladesh  will  also  sound  out  Russia  on  the 
possibility  of  arms  supplies.  Bangladesh 
sources  here  stressed,  however,  that  their 
newly  created  country  will  not  be  drawn  into 


any  bloc,  and  will  shop  around  for  arms  sup- 
plies without  any  ptolltlc&l  strings  attached. 

Boris  Ponomaryov,  a  Central  Committee 
Secretary,  also  attended  today's  meeting,  in- 
dicating that  the  Soviet  Communist  party  Is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  ties  with  Mujlb's 
Socialist  Awaml  League.  Ponomaryov  Is  the 
party  official  in  charge  of  relations  with  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  p»artle6  outside  the  So- 
viet bloc. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  in  Mujlb's  honor  to- 
night, Kosygin  expressed  the  hope  his  visit 
would  mark  the  beginning  of  direct  contacts 
between  lecwlers  of  the  two  countries.  Soviet 
party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  President 
Nikolai  Podgorny  also  attended  the  banquet. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  gave  India  and 
Bangladesh  considerable  moral  and  diplo- 
matic support  during  the  Indo-Paklstanl  war 
last  December,  was  the  first  major  power  to 
establish  relations  with  the  new  state, 

Moscow  also  quickly  established  air  and 
sea  links  with  Bangladesh,  apparently  anx- 
ious to  develop  Influence  with  an  Asian 
state  In  conflict  with  Its  Communist  rival 
China, 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  March  2,  1972  | 

Sheik  Mujib,  in  Moscow,  Opens  Talks 

With  Kosygin 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

Moscow,  March  1, — Shlek  Mujibur  Rah- 
man, Prime  Minister  of  Bangladesh,  arrived 
here  by  air  today  at  the  head  of  a  political 
and  economic  delegation  and  promptly 
plunged  into  talks  with  Premier  Aleksel  N, 
Kosygin  on  future  relations  between  the 
two  countries, 

Mr,  Kosygin  and  some  of  his  economic 
ministers  were  at  the  airpwrt  to  welcome  the 
Bengali  leader,  who  is  making  his  first  of- 
ficial journey  outside  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent since  he  took  office  in  January, 

At  a  dinner  in  the  Kremlin  the  Soviet 
Premier  expressed  the  hope  that  Sheik  Mu- 
jlb's visit  "will  lay  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  good  traditions  of  firm  friendship 
and  cooperation"  between  the  two  countries. 

In  reply,  the  Bangladesh  leader,  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  "great  revolutionary  tradition 
that  from  the  very  beginning  placed  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Soviet  people  on 
the  side  of  our  struggle  for  Justice  and 
freedom," 

Sheik  Mujlb  and  other  Bangladesh  officials 
have  publicly  stated  their  gratitude  for 
Soviet  moral  and  diplomatic  assistance  last 
December  when  India  helped  Bangladesh 
gain  Independence  from  Pakistan,  and  the 
present  four-day  visit  to  Moscow  Is  partly 
Intended  as  an  expression  of  thanks. 

But  the  Prime  Minister  Is  also  expected 
to  Impress  Soviet  officials  with  hU  country's 
need  for  emergency  aid  to  recover  from  the 
war,  In  which  the  economy  was  ravaged  and 
at  least  three  million  people  are  said  to  have 
died. 

Sheik  Mujlb  In  his  public  statements  has 
stressed  the  need  for  food,  medicine,  trans- 
port equipment  and  emergency  housing  ma- 
terials to  replace  the  millions  of  destroyed 
homes. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  highly  developed 
prefabricated-housing  Industry,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  much  of  its  capacity 
the  Russians  are  willing  to  divert  from  do- 
mestic needs  to  help  Bangladesh. 

The  Russians  may  also  be  asked  to  give 
technical  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  bridges. 
Bangladesh  Is  situated  In  the  delta  of  the 
Brahmapntra  and  Ganges  rivers,  and  Its 
transport  system  Is  heavily  dependent  on 
bridges. 

Semyon  A.  Skachkov,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  State  Committee  for  For- 
eign Economic  Relations  Is  the  principal  for- 
eign aid  official,  was  among  the  ministers 
who  welcombed  Sheik  Mujlb. 

The  Prime  Minister- has  Indicated  his  in- 
terest In  economic  discussions  by  Including 


in  his  delegation  Dr.  Nurul  islam,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission  of 
Bangladesh,  and  high  financial  and  trade 
officials. 

Long-term  economic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  aUso  likely  to  be  discussed. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  already  importing  Jute 
and  tea,  two  of  the  principal  exports  of 
Bangladesh    under  a  limited  accord. 

On  the  political  level.  Sheik  Mujlb  Is  ex- 
pected to  affirm  his  policy  of  nonallgnment 
and  to  assure  the  Soviet  leaders  that  Bangla- 
desh's pending  application  to  join  the  Com- 
monwealth would  not  signify  adhe»ence  to 
any  bloc  opposed  to  Soviet  Interests. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar,  1,  1972] 

Bangladesh  Pood  OtrrLOOK   Grim 

I  By  Lee  Lescaze  t 

Dacca. — Agricultural  production  has  In- 
creased about  2  per  cent  a  year  m  Bangla- 
desh, and  the  population  has  grown  more 
than  3  per  cent  a  year  during  the  la.^t  decade 

As  a  result,  despite  annual  grain  imports 
that  reached  1.5  million  tons  in  1971,  It  is 
generally  agreed  by  the  do?ens  of  experts 
who  have  studied  this  region  that  nutritional 
standards  have  declined  the  average  person 
eating  less  each  day  in  1972  than  he  did  ten 
years  ago. 

Statistics  In  Banglade.sh  are  Imprecise  and 
unreallable,  but  the  ones  in  this  article  are 
those  the  government  and  foreign  relief 
workers  believe  are  the  best  they  have 

One  long-time  goal  of  planners  In  Dacca 
has  been  to  raise  the  persent  dally  per  capita 
food  consumption  of  154  ounces  by  one 
ounce. 

It  Is  an  impossible  goal  for  the  present, 
planners  admit,  for  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
war  for  independence,  normal  problems  of 
feeding  this  enormous.  85  per  cent  rural 
population  have  increased. 

Some  reports  of  small  communltle.s  facing 
imminent  starvation  have  reached  Dacca. 
bvit  ihere  is  no  sign  ir,  the  countn'Side  iiow 
of  widespread  starvation.  However  govern- 
ment food  stock.s  are  low  and  are  largely 
concentrated  In  the  ports,  rather  than  In 
district  warehouses  from  which  they  cuuld 
more  easily  be  distributed. 

money  shortage 

It  is  not  a  shortage  of  food  alone  that 
presents  dangers  here,  however,  but  also  a 
univer-sal  shortage  of  money  in  Bangladesh's 
Villages. 

Almost  all  markets  have  reasonable  quan- 
tities of  food  to  sell,  but  prices  have  in- 
creased and  the  nine  months  of  war  have 
Impoverished  millions. 

Rice  Is  roughly  one-third  more  expensive 
In  Bangladesh  now  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  Other  products  and  cooking  fuels 
have  Increased  by  more  according  t^  surveys 
of  the  countryside. 

Government  planners  predict  that  they 
will  be  able  to  make  Bangladesh  self-suffi- 
cient In  food  in  two  years.  They  recognize 
that  very  little  land  can  t>e  added  to  the 
22.5  million  acres  already  under  cultivation, 
but  they  believe  that  production  will  rise 
dramatically  with  the  Introdviction  of  high- 
yield   seeds,   pe-^tlcldes   and    fertilWfrs. 

To  many  outside  the  government^hls  pre- 
diction seems  unreallstlcally  optimistic 

BOTTLENECK    AT    PORTS 

Most  immediately,  importation  of  seeds 
pesticides  and  fertilizers  will  be  competing 
for  priority  wthln  the  nation's  limited  ca- 
pacity of  Imports  against  food-grains  badly 
needed  housing  materials  and  the  raw  ma- 
terials needed  to  restart  industries  and  con- 
sumer goods 

The  bottleneck  at  Bangladesh's  ports  Is 
the  controlling  factor  and  will  present  the 
government    with   difficult   decisions. 

U.N,  experts  estimate  the  minimum  need 
will  be  700,000  tons  of  imports  of  all  .sorts  in 
each  of  the  next  six  months,   (The  govern- 
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has  set  Us  minimum  need  more  than 
cent  higher.) 

ever.  Chlttagon?  and  Chains.  Baagla- 

's  two  pcrts,  handled  only  200.000  tons 

onth  before  the  war.  Even  with  Toreign- 

ships  and  trucks  helping  move  goods 

from  the  ports  and  an  additional,  per- 

unreallstically  high.  140.000  tons  being 

broi^ght    Into    Bangladesh    from    Calcutta's 

the  maximum  monthly  capacity  will  be 

400.000  tons. 
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GRIM    ALTERNATIVES 

Tilus.  planners  here  believe,  not  much 
mon  than  half  of  the  minimum  requlre- 
men  ,s  for  food,  reconstruction  and  Industrial 
revl;  al  will  be  available,  and  Prime  Minister 
Sheijch  Mujibur  Rahman's  government  will 
to  choo.^e  from  several  grim  alternatives. 
Imports  can  be  cut  running  the  risk 
•  arvatlon  In  some  districts,  in  favor  of 
g  building  materials, 
lions  of  people  can  he  left  with  no 
shelter  than  the  woven  bamboo  and 
matting  available  locally,  m  favor  of 
g  to  feed  even-one.  Or  food  and  b-alld- 
naterlals  can  be  sacrificed  In  order  to 
In  the  raw  materials  which  industry- 
have  if  It  is  to  operate  and  the  present 
e  unemployment  is  to  be  reduced, 
s  mo6t  uncertain  statistic,  Its 
plays  a  large  role  in  calculating 
to  apportion  the  available  tonnage  of 
s. 

nation's  annual  production  of  rice  Is 

10  6  million   tons.  If   the   population 

)    million.    Import*    of    107,500    tons    a 

h    would    be    needed    to   maintain    per 

consumption  at  15.4  ounces  daJly. 
the  population  is  75  million  i  the  figure 
ovea-nment  usesi.  125,000  tons  of  grain 
would    be    needet)    for    the    same 
average  dally  consumption. 

HALF   NATION'S   CAPACITY 

If  the  population  is  79  million,  the  re- 
qulrid  Imports  would  be  237.000  tons  per 
mon  h — over  half  the  nation's  capacity  for 
Impc  rts. 

Tte 


housing  needs  are  equally  vague.  One 
e^nment  report  estimated  that  10  million 
were  destroyed  diuing  the  war.  'TUftt 
is  clearly  exaggerated.  It  would  ntSn 
60  to  70  million  people  are  homeless, 
visits  to  any  part  of  Bangladesh  show- 
more  people  have  housing  than  do  not. 
United  Nations  mission  in  Dacca  estl- 
that    1.56   million    homes   have   been 
,-ed.  To  supply  corrugated  iron  sheets 
[wooden   corner  posts  for  that   number 
1-omes    would    require    600.000    tons    of 


the  Industrial  side,  the  most  critical 

for  Imports  Is  for  Bangladesh's  textile 

Industry.  About  900.000  weavers  and  100.000 

workers  such  as  dyers  earn  their  livings 

working  at  cottage  Industry  handlooms  E5ach 

In  Bangladesh  is  estimated  to  have 

lependents,  so  the  hajidlooma  supp»tHt 

6  million  people, 
liatever   Imports   Bangladesh   is  able   to 
'  his   year   will   be   almost   entirely   from 
aid.  The  country  has  no  foreign  ex- 
e.   and   before   It   can   earn   hard   cur- 
It  will  need  to  restart  industries  and 
it  people  fed. 


Shjlfch 


AID   MOSTLY  FROM  U.N. 

Mcst    aid    to    Bangladesh    Is    being    given 

throi^h  the  United  Nations,  and  as  of  Feb. 

million   had   been   pledged.   However, 

million  of  this  aid  Is  in  kmd  rather 

in  cash. 

Mujibur    Rahman.     Banglades<h's 

minister,     appealed     for     1     million 

blan!  :ets  to  help  his  homeless  people  during 

short  winter  here.  He  got  almost  3  mil- 

.hrough  the  United  Nations  and  private 

tary  agencies. 

weeks,   the   country   was  being  bom- 

wlth  blankets  dropped  in  bundles  by 

:  lying  transport  planes 


Medicines,  baby  fL>od,  high  protein  food 
jxywders  and  other  commodities  that  have 
been  rushed  to  dlssusters  ail  over  the  world, 
whether  they  be  earthquakes,  fliods  or  wars, 
have  been  given  to  Bangladesh  in  generous 
quantities. 

Ho-wever,  the  problems  ot  Bangladesh  go 
beyond  the  normal  disaster.  This  Is  a  coun- 
try almost  flat  on  its  back  with  a  desperate 
need  to  rebuild  WTecked  communications 
and  find  Jobs  and  f.xxl  for  Its  {>eople  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

Donations  of  blankets  and  baby  food  may 
avert  suffering  temporarily.  But  If  Bangladesh 
is  going  to  get  back  on  its  feet.  It  will  need 
money  to  pay  workers  on  reconstruction  proj- 
ects and  to  develop  industries  as  well  as 
food  to  keep  its  people  alive. 


NATIONAL  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES  WEEK 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  March  1  to 
7  is  being  observed  as  National  Weights 
and  Measures  Week.  The  Nation's  first 
Weights  and  Measures  Week  was  signed 
into  law  March  2.  1799.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  year  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stewart  of  Virginia's 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, has  the  honor  of  serving  as  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  15th  annual  ob- 
servance of  National  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Week. 

The  strict  supervision  of  weights  and 
measures  is  important  to  every  person 
who  makes  a  purchase,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  tliis  work  are  performing  a 
valuable  service. 

When  John  Qutncy  Adams  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  made  an  interesting 
report  to  the  Senate  on  February  22, 
1821,  on  weights  and  measures  in  which 
he  said: 

Weights  and  Measures  may  be  ranked 
among  the  necessaries  of  life  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  human  society.  Tliey  enter  into 
the  economical  arrangements  and  daily  con- 
cerns of  every  family.  They  are  necessary  to 
every  occupation  of  human  Industry;  to  the 
distribution  and  security  of  every  species  of 
property:  to  the  every  transaction  of  trade 
and  commerce;  to  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man; to  the  Ingenuity  of  the  artificer;  to  the 
studies  of  the  philosopher;  to  the  researches 
of  the  antiquarian:  to  the  navigation  of  the 
mariner,  and  the  marches  of  the  sc'ldier;  to 
all  the  exchanges  of  peace,  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  war.  The  knowledge  of  them,  as  In 
established  use.  Is  among  the  first  element.s 
of  education,  and  Is  often  learned  by  those 
who  learn  nothing  else,  not  even  to  read  or 
write.  This  knowledge  Is  riveted  In  the 
memory  by  the  habitual  application  of  It  to 
the  employments  of  men  throughout  life. 


NATIONAL  POISON  PREVENTION 
WEEK 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
some  curiosity  that  I  read  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  Friday.  February  18,  1972,  a 
proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declaring  that  the  week 
beginning  March  19.  1972,  would  be  Na- 
tional Poison  Prevention  Week.  To  my 
mind  every  day  of  the  year  should  be 
National  Poison  Prevention  Day.  For 
that  very  reason  Congress  passed  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970. 

The  President  recognized  the  passage 
of  this  act  with  his  statement : 

Our  progress  should  Intensify  with  the 
special  packaging  required  under  the  provi- 


sions  of  the   Poison   Prevention   Packaging 
Act  of  1970. 

Unfortunately  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Today,  some  14  months  after  passage  of 
the  act,  there  is  no  special  packaging  on 
the  market  for  products  which  have  sub- 
iected  our  young  people  to  accidental 
poisonings. 

Thus  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fine 
tribute  and  appropriate  recognition  of 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week  were 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
promulgate  the  final  packaging  stand- 
ards for  those  poisons  which  are  still 
being  marketed  in  containers  which  en- 
tice young  people  to  consume  these  toxic 
substances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation   4109 — National  Poison  Pre- 
vention Week,  1972 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 

A  Proclamation:  Despite  substantial  edu- 
cational and  labeling  efforts,  the  problem  of 
accidental  poisoning — particularly  among 
children — still  remains  a  matter  of  public 
concern. 

Efforts  by  private  and  public  groups,  and 
voluntary  actions  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers, have  contributed  to  a  continuing  and 
encouraging  decrease  In  accidental  poisoning 
tragedies. 

Our  progress  should  Intensify  with  the 
special  packaging  required  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act  of  1970. 

But,  as  of  today,  the  Incidents  of  accidental 
pol.sonlngs  are  still  higher  than  any  advanced 
society  should  permit.  The  natural  curiosity 
of  children,  and  their  Inclination  to  taste 
whatever  they  can  reach,  Is  not  easily  cir- 
cumvented by  safety  measures. 

The  general  dangers  Involved  were  recog- 
nized by  a  Joint  resolution  approved  Septem- 
ber 26.  1961  (75  Stat.  681),  In  which  the  Con- 
gress requested  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  third 
w-eek  In  March  as  National  Poison  Prevention 
Week. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  March  19,  1972 
as  National  Poison  Prevention  Week. 

I  direct  all  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  participate  actively  on 
programs  designed  to  promote  maximum  pro- 
tection of  our  people  against  accidental  poi- 
sonings— particularly  our  children.  Further,  I 
Invite  all  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  organizations  and  Individuals  to 
share  In  this  national  effort. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixteenth  day  of  February,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sev- 
enty-two. and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
ninety-sixth. 

Richard  Ndcon. 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 
OF  1971— MEMORIAL  OP  NEW 
MEXICO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
in  the  second  session  of  its  30th  assem- 
bly, passed  Senate  memorial  3  petition- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  the  Surface 
TrEinsportation  Act  of  1971. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Memorial  Requesting  the  President  and 

Congress  op  the  United  States  To  Enact 
■s  THE  Surface  Transportation  Act  or  1971 

I  Whereas,  Senator  Vance  Hartke  and  Rep- 

resentative Brock  Adams  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  known  as  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1971;  and 

Whereas,  this  bill  combines  the  results  of 
studies  of  various  segments  of  transportation 
as  to  what  wo\ild  really  help  to  give  the 
public  a  strengthened  and  improved  common 
carrier   freight   transportation   system;    and 

■Whereas,  this  revitalizing  of  the  nation's 
surface  transportation  system  Is  necessary 
for  a  healthy  Interstate  commerce  between 
New  Mexico  and  her  sister  states: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  It 
requests  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1971;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  senator  and 
representative  from  New  Mexico  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Signed  and  Sealed  at  The  Capitol,  in  thS^ 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

Robert  A.  Mondragon, 

President, 
New  Mexico  Senate. 
Juanita  Pino, 

Chief  Clerk, 
New  Mexico  Senate. 


THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY  ENFORCEMENT   ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
course  of  the  last  5  weeks  of  debate  on 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  En- 
forcement Act  in  the  Senate,  numerous 
articles  and  editorials  have  appeared  in 
the  press.  Perhaps  the  best  comment  on 
why  the  EEOC  legislation  is  necessary  Is 
contained  in  an  article  entitled  "At  Last 
a  Weapon  for  the  Commission"  by  David 
E.  Rosenbaum  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  February  27,  1972. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  excellent 
article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Equal   Employment:  At  Last  a  Weapon  fob 

THE  Commission 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washington. — In  1965,  Earl  Johnson,  a 
porter  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad, 
applied  for  a  Job  as  a  conductor.  Even  at  that 
late  date,  the  railroad  had  no  black  con- 
ductors; he  was  refused  the  Job. 

Mr.  Johnson,  In  frustration,  brought  his 
case  to  Washington — to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  an  agency 
created  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
oversee  the  act's  prohibition  against  job  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  color  or  sex. 

The  commission  tried  to  persuade  the  rail- 
road to  promote  Mr.  Johnson;  the  rallroEid 
refused,  and  the  commission  had  no  power 
to  do  anything  more.  For,  as  part  of  the  com- 
promise that  broke  a  Southern  filibuster  In 


the  Senate  and  led  to  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  the  commission  had  been  given 
no  authority  to  enforce  Its  findings  of  dis- 
crimination. It  could  meet  privately  with 
companies  and  unions  and  urge  them  to 
comply  with  the  civil  rights  law,  and  In 
hundreds  of  cases  these  efforts  have  been 
successful.  But  this  kind  of  conciliation  has 
often  failed,  and,  when  It  has,  the  commis- 
sion had  no  further  weapons  in  its  arsenal. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  course,  had  the  right  to 
sue  the  company  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  to  ask  the  court  to  force  the  railroad  to 
give  him  the  job  he  wanted.  But  it  is  expen- 
sive to  go  to  court,  and  Mr.  Johnson  could 
not  afford  It  Four  years  later,  a  law  firm  did 
agree  to  take  the  case  without  charge — but 
Mr.  Johnson  died  before  the  case  could  be 
settled,  without  ever  getting  his  promotion. 

Ever  since  the  1964  law  was  enacted,  civil 
rights  groups  and  women's  organizations 
have  been  pressing  Congress  to  give  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion the  {K3'*'er  ^  a<^  on  behalf  of  people 
like  Earl  Johnson.  Last  week,  the  Senate 
voted  to  do  Just  that.  It  wasn't  all  the  civil 
rights  and  women's  groups  wanted,  since, 
just  as  in  1964,  a  compromise  w-as  necessary 
to  get  past  the  Southerners'  delaying  tactics. 
But  the  bill  gives  the  commission  a  pretty 
good  set  to  teeth  to  use  against  employers 
and  unions  that  continue   to  discriminate. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  comml.sslon 
could  take  a  case  like  Earl  Johnson's  to  Fed- 
eral Court,  using  Its  own  money  and  lawj-ers 
to  try  to  persuade  the  court  to  order  a  com- 
pany to  stop  discriminating  In  Its  hiring  and 
promotion  policy.  If  the  commission  found 
the  case  to  be  In  "the  general  public  In- 
terest," It  could  ask  the  Federal  District 
Court  to  appoint  a  special  three-Judge  panel 
to  hear  the  case,  with  app>eal  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court  be  settled  within  a  year. 

According  to  civil  rights  lawyers,  a 
straight-forward  case  without  novel  Issues 
of  law  Involved  could  probably  be  settled 
within  a  year. 

The  Senate  bill  now  goes  to  a  conference 
with  the  House,  which  passed  a  similar 
measure  last  year.  Since  both  bills  give 
the  commission  the  authority  to  pursue  dis- 
crimination cases  In  Federal  court  and  since 
the  measures  have  President  Nixon's  sup- 
port. It  Is  almost  certain  that  before  long  the 
commission  will  have  this  power  to  move 
against  Job  discrimination. 

The  lobbyists  for  the  various  civil  rights 
and  women's  organizations  had  hoped  Con- 
gress would  give  the  commission  even  more 
power — the  authority  to  order  employers  and 
unions  to  stop  discriminating.  But  with  this 
provision  In  the  bill,  the  Senate  could  not 
muster  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary 
to  overcome  a  filibuster  of  Southern  Senators 
who  wanted  to  keep  the  commission  without 
enforcement  powers. 

The  leading  civil  rights  lobbyist  on  the 
bill,  Clarence  Mitchell,  the  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  said 
after  the  vote  that  he  was  completely  satis- 
fled  with  the  outcome.  He  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  part  of  the  legislation  that 
places  the  10  million  employes  of  state  and 
local  governments  within  the  commission's 
purview. 

The  commission  will  thus  be  empowered 
to  move  against  police  forces  and  fire  de- 
partments that  dont  hire  enough  black 
people  and  school  boards  that  fall  to  pro- 
mote women  as  readily  as  men  Into  super- 
visory positions. 


JIM  FARLEY'S  1972  PREDICTION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  coimtry's  finest  newspapers,  the  Kan- 


sas City  Star,  has  published  an  interview 
with  a  man  known  and  resjjedted  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  James 
A.  Farley,  former  Postma-ster  General 
and  life-long  Democrat,  is  also  famous 
for  his  powers  of  prophecy. 

It  was  Jim  Farley  who  correctly  fore- 
cast that  the  Republican  party  m  19,36 
would  carry  only  two  State.^. 

Though  Mr.  Farley  is  retired  from 
pohtical  life,  his  ability  to  prognosticate 
is  still  ihtact.  He  says  he  has  never  mi.ssed 
correctly  calling  the  result  of  a  presi- 
dential election. 

Since  this  is  an  election  year,  I  am 
sure  my  Democratic  colleagues  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  how  Jim  P'arley 
views  things. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview with  James  A.  Farley,  published 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  February  10. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Advice   for    Democrats    From    an    Old    Pro 
(By  John  Mosedale) 

New  York — James  A  Parley,  who's  been 
right  in  his  day,  thinks  President  Nixon 
can  be  defeated  In  his  re-election  bid. 

The  83-year-old  former  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman  and  so-called  "kingmaker" 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  sees  the 
nation's  unsettled  economic  state  as  the 
President's  vulnerable  point.  But  he  warns 
against  any  spilt  In  the  Democratic  Parly, 
such  as  the  one  following  the  Chicago  con- 
vention debacle  of  1968, 

His  credentials  are  burnished  by  one  of 
history's  astonishing  political  prophecies  He 
confounded  observers  In  1936  bv  correctly 
predicting  that  Alfred  M  Landon,  the  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate,  would 
carry  only  two  states. 

A  framed  copy  of  that  prediction,  written 
for  newspaper  reporters,  hangs  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Madison  Avenue  offices  where 
Farley  serves  as  board  chairman  of  the  Coca- 
Cola   Export   Corporation. 

He  says  he  has  never  missed  calling  the 
result  of  a  presidential  election. 

"In  my  Judgment."  says  Farley,  speaking 
carefully  as  befits  a  man  who  believes,  "the 
only  thing  a  politician  has  to  offer  Is  his 
word. 

"The  President  is  going  to  be  on  the  de- 
fensive, defending  his  campaign  promise  to 
balance  the  budget.  He's  wound  up  with 
three  large  budget  deficits  the  Democratic 
leaders  won't  let  him  forget.  There's  not  any 
doubt  that  there  is  a  sort  of  unrest  nation- 
ally. 

"We've  been  through  a  depression  although 
a  lot  of  people  wouldn't  refer  to  It  that  way. 
Along  with  the  high  cost  of  llvliig  there's 
been  an  Increase  in  all  kinds  of  taxes  Here 
In  New  'Vork.  the  sales  tax  is  7  per  cent. 
Some  citizens  moved  to  Florida  to  live  on 
pensions  or  Social  Securty,  Some  don't  have 
enough  Income  to  carry  on,  due  to  the  In- 
creased cost  of  living. 

"Take  the  West  Coast,  with  Lockheed  and 
Boeing  difficulties  affecting  thousands  In 
California  and  Washington.  Now  people  out 
of  work  and  trying  to  support  a  family  are 
not  overly  concerned  about  China.  Unless  we 
have  a  relapse  in  Vietnam  it  locks  as  though 
we're  on  the  way  out  Otherwise  that's  not  a 
matter  of  concern — it's  the  cost  of  living 
that  affects  them." 

All  of  this  means  "Nixon  can  be  defeated 
and  will  be  defeated."  But  Farley  sounds  a 
caveat:   "If  the  Democrats  come  out  of  the 
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convi  intlon  without  serious  differences.  A  rep- 
etltlc  n  of  Chicago  would  be  tragic,  but 
s  no  reason  why  there  should  be.  All 
<  andldates  have  a  chance  to  make  their 
ions  known." 

expresses  little   sympathy  with    those 
reject  the  will  of  the  party  "if  they  don't 
their  own  way."  Early  in  his  relation- 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  he  refused  to 
Roosevelt's  lead  In  supporting  a  mav- 
for  state  office.  "I  stuck  with  the  orga- 
itzallon  choice  because  I  was  a  party  man, 
gly  opposed  to  rebels." 
liallarly  he  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  re- 
initiated by  the  McQovern  Commls- 
almed  at  assuring  an  open  convention. 
I  <  ne  who  played  a  vital  role  in  the  Demo- 
Party  for  years  I  don't  feel  the  reforms 
add  anything  to  the  flnal  result.  Many 
they're  necessary,  but  I  don't  happen 
one  of  them." 
Bli)uld  President  Nixon  be  re-elected,  Far- 
c  oes  not  see  his  effectiveness  limited  by 
22nd    Amendment,    barring    Presidents 
serving  more  than  two  terms.  It  is  a 
close  to  heart:   In  one  of  the  most 
splits   in   fKilltical    history   Farley 
with    Roosevelt    over    the    third-term 
in  1940.  Today  he  believes  that  FDR. 
his  last  years  "not  in  good  physical 
I  feel  certain  that  affected  his  deci- 
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spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  break, 
regards  F.D.R.  as  the  most  impressive 
nt  he  has  known,  although  "the  great- 
rtian  and  the  one  who  had  the  most  in- 
ce  on  me  was  Pope  Pius  XII. 
Pa -ley  believes  that  he  himself  would  have 
been  history's  first  Catholic  president  if 
nom  nated.  Celebrated  as  "Genial  Jim. "  a 
man  who  could  connect  thousands  of  names 
and  :  aces  from  coast  to  coast,  he  served  eight 
years  as  Roosevelt's  f>ostmaster  general.  "I 
was  ay  far  the  best-known  member  of  the 
cabinet,  including  (the  secretary  of  state) 
CordsU  Hull,  and  I  say  to  you  very  humbly, 
that  I  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  was  leg- 
ends ry  in  his  own  lifetime." 
Cli  cumstances  for  young  people  entering 
cs  are  totally  different  today,  but  Farley 
remind  them  to  "work  hard  and  al- 
tell  the  truth." 

I  say  to  you  very  humbly  that  I  never 
o  anyone  in  my  life.  Across  the  country, 
can  never  find  anyone  I  lied  to.  My 
said,  'Jimmy,  always  tell  the  truth. 
It  sabes  a  lot  of  embarrassment  because  you 
don'  have  to  remember  what  you  said.' 
That's  as  true  now  as  it  was  a  thousand 
year!    ago." 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


ANDEFISON.   Mr.   President,   on 

Jfini^ary  5,  1972,  the  President  said  he 

decided    that    the    United    States 

should  proceed  at  once  with  the  develop- 

of  a  space  shuttle  system.  The  space 

shuttle  is  a  transportation  system  that 

carry  payloads — both  men  and  ma- 

the  surface  of  the  earth  to 

sajlh  orbits  on  a  routine  basis.  The 

said: 
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will  take  the  astronomical  cost  out  of 
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TT^ere  has  been  broad  support  for  the 

's  decision  to  move  ahead  with 

le    development,    and    on    Febru- 

8,  1972,  the  executive  council  of  the 

passed  a  resolution  in  Miami, 

adding  their  voice  to  this  support. 

tlieir  resolution  the  council  says : 
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can  no  more  Ignore  space  than  we  can 
the  oceana  or  the  continents. 


Ai  d  they  say: 


cannot  envision  a  secure  technological* 
advanced   Western  world   without   tech- 


nologies that  allow  us  the  freedom  of  space 
as  well. 

The  executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
urges  the  Congress  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  the  shuttle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
Miami,  Fla,,  on  February  18,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Space  SHtrTTU; 

The  United  States  space  program  is  reach- 
ing another  milestone.  At  the  peak  of  the 
Apollo  project,  the  space  program  employed 
400.000  .Americans— about  half  of  whom  have 
since  been  laid  off.  This  year  will  see  the  end 
of  Apollo. 

In  Af)ollo.  Americnu  science,  engineering 
and  craftsmanship  made  possible  the  ful- 
fillment of  one  of  m.ui's  oldest  dreams — to 
walk  on  the  moon.  In  so  doing  we  unlocked 
vast  technologies,  strengthened  our  national 
security  and  reinforced  America's  world 
position. 

Next  year,  the  Skylab  project  will  put  nine 
astronauts  into  orbit  to  live  and  work  for 
periods  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  learning 
more  about  our  world  and  the  space  around 
it. 

The  next  logical  step  for  the  United  States 
space  prograna  is  the  development  of  a  space 
shuttle,  which  will  provide  economical  trans- 
portation from  earth  to  space  and  back.  It 
will  make  space  as  accessible  as  the  airplane 
has  made  the  other  continents 

The  shuttle  will  assist  us  in  exploration. 
In  science  and  technology,  in  civil  life  and. 
If  necessary,  even  in  defense  and  provide 
50.000  Jobs  in  the  United  States.  Without  the 
shuttle  we  cannot  develop  our  scientific  and 
technological  investments  that  already  have 
given  us  space  communications,  weather 
satellites  and  geodetic  programs. 

The  benefits  of  next  generation  space  ap- 
plications in  such  fie:ds  as  the  management 
of  our  natural  resources,  monitoring  of  pol- 
lution, weather  modification  and  climat.* 
control,  television  distribution,  earthquake 
prediction  and  health  and  safety  will  not  be 
fully  realized  unless  we  can  reduce  costs, 
raise  efficiency  and  acquire  a  flexibility  of  ac- 
tion not  yet  possible  That  is  what  the  space 
shuttle  is  for.  Without  it,  we  will  lose  many 
valuable  programs. 

International  relations  today  involve 
space  We  can  no  more  ignore  space  than 
we  can  ignore  the  oceans  or  the  continents. 
We  would  not  have  the  free  world  without 
ships,  without  aircraft  or  without  land  mo- 
bility We  cannot  envision  a  secure  techno- 
logically advanced  western  world  without 
technologies  that  allow  us  the  freedom  of 
space  as  well. 

For  those  reasons,  we  urge  Congress  to  ^te 
funds  for  the  development  of  a  space  shurtle. 


DOCK  STRIKES  DAMAGE  WHEAT 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  few  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  not  been  af- 
fected by  the  recent  dock  strikes.  The 
farmers  of  this  Nation  will  continue  to  be 
affected  by  these  strikes  for  a  long  time. 
The  wheat  farmers  have  particularly 
suffered  from  these  strikes  not  only  in 
the  loss  of  current  sales,  but  in  the  per- 
manent loss  of  customers  for  wheat  that 
must  find  more  reliable  sources  for  their 
grain. 

This  all  serves  to  point  out  the  urgent 
need  for  passage  of  permanent  legislation 


as  S.  560,  and  which  was  amended  and 
improved  in  S.  3232,  which  provides  for 
the  settlement  of  transportation  strikes 
that  endanger  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion or  a  region. 

A  most  accurate  summation  of  the 
damage  these  dock  strikes  have  caused 
our  wheat  farmers  is  contained  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Joe  Halow,  executive 
vice  president  of  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Inc.,  before  the  Labor  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  excellent  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  wider  distribution,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Joseph  Halow,  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc.,  on  Transportation  Crisis 
Prevention  Act,  Before  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Pttblic  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1972 

My  name  is  Joseph  Halow,  and  I  am  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  a 
non-profit  regional  market  development  or- 
ganl2atlon  representing  approximately  400,- 
000  wheat  producers  in  the  major  wheat  pro- 
ducing states  in  the  Mld-West,  Our  orga- 
nization was  founded  and  is  directed  by 
wheat  producers,  who  decided  some  thirteen 
years  ago  that  their  responsibility  In  the 
wheat  industry  did  not  end  with  wheat  pro- 
duction. They  decided  they  might  then  help 
a  depressed  wheat  Industry  by  becoming  ac- 
tive in  export  market  development.  They  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  domestic  demand  for 
wheat  remains  fairly  constant  year  after  year 
and  the  most  important  variable  disappear- 
ance factor  Is  the  export  market.  They  felf 
they  could  best  help  themselves  by  attempt- 
ing to  develop  new  foreign  outlets  and  ex- 
pand existing  overseas  markets  for  U.S.  wheat 

The  efforts  have  proved  to  be  successful, 
and  during  the  12  years  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat's  existence  we  have  seen  a  very  healthy 
expansion  of  wheat  exports.  It  Is  true  that 
there  are  other  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  expansion,  and  we  cannot 
nor  do  we  attempt  to  take  credit  for  all 
of  It,  but  we  are  proud  to  have  been  a  part 
of  this  expansion.  Prior  to  Great  Plains 
Wheat's  existence  U.S.  wheat  exports  had 
rarely  exceeded  600  million  bushels  annually. 
In  1966/67  wheat  exports  reached  the  peak 
flgtire  of  867.4  million  bushels,  and  In  the 
1970/71  marketing  year  wheat  exports  totaled 
739  million  bushels,  also  a  satisfactory  figure. 
Not  aJl  the  years  are  this  good,  however,  and 
In  this  marketing  year  wheat  exports  are  now 
forecast  at  no  more  than  575  million  bushels, 
a  reduction  of  25  million  from  the  previous 
forecast.  Again  there  are  various  factors 
which  contribute  to  this  decline  In  our  ex- 
ports, but  one  of  the  most  glaring  and  frus- 
trating has  been  the  dock  strike  which  on 
the  West  Coast  has  run  for  more  than  130 
days,  exclusive  of  the  80-odd  days  coollng-off 
period  as  a  result  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Injunc- 
tion. The  effects  of  the  strike  on  Asian  wheat 
exports  are  borne  out  by  the  following 
figures: 

US.  WHEAT  EXPORTS.i  JULY  1  THROUGH  JAN.  31 
[In  thousand  bushels] 


Region 


1970-71      1971-72 


Asia 184,715  128,676 

Africa  and  Near  East 56,917  63  864 

Europe 105,142  44,909 

Latin  America 55,532  67,884 

Total. 402,306  305,315 


Percent 
chanie 


-30.3 
4-12.2 
-57.3 
-1-22.2 


-24.1 


Inspections  for  export.  USDA    "Grain  Market  News.' 
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The  reduction  in  sales  to  the  European 
markets  Is  the  result  of  a  much  larger  than 
usual  grain  crop  in  1971.  greatly  reducing 
Europe's  Import  needs.  There  were  Increases 
in  exports  to  Latin  America,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  all  served  from  Eastern 
or  Gulf  ports,  which  were  closed  for  near- 
ly 60  days  before  a  Taft-Hartley  Injunc- 
tion caused  the  ports  to  be  opened  again. 
Wheat  sales  to  the  Far  Eastern  markets, 
serviced  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  registered 
a  drop  of  a  little  over  23%  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  1971/72  marketing  year,  that 
is,  from  July  1,  1971  through  December  31, 
1971  as  compared  to  sales  for  the  same 
period  of  time  the  preceding  year.  By  the 
end  of  January,  after  another  month  of 
closed  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  per- 
centage loss  had  dropped  to  over  30^c.  Our 
sales  performance  to  this  area  would  have 
been  even  worse  had  not  some  wheat  moved 
to  the  Far  East  from  Gulf  ports,  a  longer 
and  more  expensive  procedure. 

The  Far  Eastern  countries  have  no  signifi- 
cant wheat  production  of  their  own,  and 
their  consumption  has  iseen  Increasing  an- 
nually. This  year  they  have  taken  a  larger 
than  usual  share  of  their  requirements  from 
other  wheat  exporting  countries.  These  lost 
sales  are  Irretrievable,  and.  In  themselves, 
represent  a  substantial  loss  to  the  wheat 
producer.  Of  even  greater  consequence,  how- 
ever. Is  the  foreign  buyers'  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  the  United  States  as  a  dependable 
supplier.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  foreign  mill  must  stop  milling  wheat  and 
foreign  consumers  will  stop  eating  whent 
products  merely  because  the  U.S.  is  unable 
to  deliver.  They  look  to  other  sources  of 
supply,  and  Lf  their  experience  with  the  new 
supplier  Is  good,  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  buy  from  these  other  sources. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  wheat  in  the  world, 
and  other  wheat  exporting  countries  would 
be  both  willing  and  able  to  supply  the  needs 
of  Importers  whom  we  are  not  able  to  serv- 
ice. Canada  Is  easily  able  to  supply  much 
larger  quantities  of  the  high  protein  bread 
wheats  and  durum,  and  Australia  Is  able  to 
supply  an  entire  range  of  wheat  qualities, 
from  high  protein  wheats  to  their  Pair  Aver- 
age Quality,  a  semi-hard  wheat.  Both  coun- 
tries have  greatly  Increased  their  share  of 
the  Far  Eastern  markets  during  the  West 
Coast  strike. 

We  have  learned  early  In  the  game  that 
advertising,  without  adequate  distribution. 
Is  of  no  value  and  can  actually  be  detri- 
mental. Market  promotion  Is,  therefore,  of 
little  value  unless  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  merchandise  can  move  to  Its  destination 
when  the  demand  has  been  created  for  It. 
Our  work — Indeed,  the  livelihood  of  U.S. 
wheat  producers — Is  dependent  on  a  freely 
moving  transportation  system.  Strikes  which 
tie  up  transportation  means  and  the  ports 
through  which  merchandise  must  move  are 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducer. Mr.  Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the 
International  Longshoremen  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union  on  the  West  Coast,  himself 
stated  In  testimony  recently  presented  be- 
fore the  House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees 
that  agricultural  Interests  were  prejudiced  as 
a  result  of  the  strike. 

The  West  Coast  dock  strike  Is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  ended,  following  the  longshore- 
men's ratification  of  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  Union  and  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association.  The  strike  lasted  for  134  days, 
the  longest  strike  of  Its  kind  In  U.S.  his- 
tory. The  disputants  finally  reached  an 
agreement  under  the  shadow  of  legislation 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
requiring  only  the  President's  signature,  to 
Impose  an  end  to  the  strike.  Public  pres- 
sure had  also  built  up  to  the  extent  that 
the  disputants  must  have  been  keenly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  some  form  of  action  would 
be  taken  If  they  did  not  arrive  at  a  solution 
themselves. 


This  was  only  the  second  strike  In  the 
Pacific  Coast  ports  In  26  years.  The  East 
Coast  and  Gulf  ports  have  been  closed  by 
strikes  every  two  or  three  years,  each  time 
the  contracts  come  up  for  renewal.  The  East 
Coast  and  Gulf  Ports  strike  began  this  year 
on  October  1,  1971.  The  Taft-Hartley  injunc- 
tion was  Invoked  on  November  27,  1971.  It 
was  due  to  expire  on  February  14.  1972. 
but  was  extended  voluntarily  for  another  30 
days  by  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  on  the  verge  of  a  solution  which 
could  not  have  been  completed  by  that  time, 
and  under  public  and  Congressional  pres- 
sure. 

The  last  strike  of  the  East  Coast  and  Gulf 
ports  longshoremen  began  September  30. 
1968.  The  strike  lasted  113  days  from  the 
tLme  It  began  until  the  last  of  the  ports  was 
reopened  on  April  13.  1969,  exclusive  of  the 
80-day  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  which  was 
Invoked  shortly  after  the  strike  began.  Wheat 
exports  to  areas  serviced  from  these  ports 
registered  a  drop  of  over  20 'c  In  the  1968 
69  marketing  year  as  compared  to  export 
figures  for  the  preceding  year. 

This  drop  in  sales  Is  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing chart,  wtlh  export  figures  for  the  1967/ 
68  and  196V69  marketing  years: 

U.S.  WHEAT  EXPORTS.'  (ASIAN  MARKETS  EXCLUDED) 
|ln  thousand  bus^lsj 


Africa 
and  Near  Latin 

East     America 


Europe 


Total 


1967-68...    60.507       112,917        80,203  253,627 

1968-69 37,883       89,634       72,632  200,149 

Difference -53  478 

Percent  decline -21. 1 


'  Inspections  for  export,  USDA  "Grain  Market  News." 

Unless  something  happens  to  change  the 
pattern,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  strong 
possibility  of  another  strike  when  the  con- 
tracts now  being  negotiated  on  the  East 
Coast  and  Gulf  ports  expire  In  two  or  three 
years,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  for 
which  the  contracts  are  written.  "The  wheat 
producer  cannot  afford  this.  He  Is  seeing  his 
own  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  all  the  others 
who  have  worked  to  build  up  foreign  markets 
negated  by  transportation  tie-ups  which 
prohibit  delivery  of  the  merchandise  he  Is 
trying  to  place  on  the  world  markets.  The 
wheat  producer  Is  exerting  great  efforts  and 
spending  large  sums  of  his  ov^ti  money  try- 
ing to  build  up  these  markets,  and  any- 
thing which  Impedes  the  free  flow  of  mer- 
chandise Is  a  costly  frustration. 

When  he  returned  recently  from  a  trip 
into  the  major  wheat  Importing  countries  as 
part  of  a  five-man  group.  Great  Plains  Wheat 
President  Dean  Parsons  reported  that  the 
major  marketing  problem  they  encountered 
was  the  dock  strike.  He  stated  that  through- 
out the  trip  they  noted  over  and  over  again 
the  buyers'  reluctance  to  purchase  U.S. 
wheats  during  the  dock  strike  crisis.  "In 
each  country  we  visited  wheat  buyers  told 
us  they  were  forced  to  look  to  other  sources 
because  they  did  not  have  sufficient  storage 
capacity  to  carry  them  whUe  the  U.S.  worked 
out  Its  labor  problems."  Mr.  Parsons  re- 
ported. He  added  that  some  of  the  flour 
mills  have  only  enough  storage  to  operate 
for  20  days  and  must  be  assured  of  a  steady 
flow  of  supplies.  The  long  dock  tie-up  has 
severely  shaken  their  confidence  in  the  US 
as  a  dependable  supplier. 

The  wheat  producer  remains  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  desire  of  the  longshorernen  to 
improve  their  own  situation,  and  their  right 
to  strike  Is  a  freedom  which  he  too  has  felt 
should  not  be  denied  them.  There  should, 
however,  be  protection  for  other  sectors  of 
the  economy,  when  their  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic Interests  are  prejudiced  through  no 
action  or  fault  of  their  own. 


Legislation  covering  mediation  of  strikes 
would  provide  such  protectloii.  It  should  also 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  striking  fac- 
tions themselves  can  arrive  at  a  solution 
when  o',her  means  fail.  In  Instances  when 
solutions  cannot  be  reached  within  a  rea- 
sonable 1  eriod  of  time.  It  will  also  free  them 
of  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  an  ac- 
tion wh.ch  in  the  kng  ruii  can  be  of  benefit 
to  no  one.  For  in  the  end.  when  strikes  are 
extended  as  long  as  the  current  West  Coast 
strike,  everyone  loses 

This  latter  point  has  been  vividly  brought 
out  by  statements  recently  made  by  the 
KFL-CIO  maritime  unions,  pointing  out 
that  the  unions  have  themselves  suffered  as 
a  result  of  the  strikes.  They  point  out  that 
part  of  the  problem  of  the  loss  of  business 
by  Amerlca;>flag  ships  to  foreign  carriers  is 
labor  instability  This  then  represents  a  real 
loss  also  to  labor.  These  unions  are  suggest- 
ing voluntarily  to  end  strikes  Certainly  leg- 
islation wimld  help  in  future  instances  to 
buttress  this  argument,  for  it  can  serve  as 
an  instrument  which  the  union  leader.s  may 
themselves  use  when  all  else  falls  The  au- 
thority of  such  legislation  would  provide  a 
means  to  which  no  one  would  have  to  resort 
when  the  union  leaders  deal  as  responsibly 
as   they   apparently    wish. 


A  NEW  STUDY  SHEDS  FRESH 
LIGHT  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
MULTINATIONAL  CORPORATION 
IN  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  new,  two-vol- 
ume study  "The  Role  of  the  Multina- 
tional Corporation  in  the  United  States 
and  World  Economies,"  issued  la^t  week 
by  the  Emergency  Committee  for  Ameri- 
can Trade — ECAT.  At  a  time  when  there 
IS  so  much  discussion  about  the  multi- 
national corporation  as  a  factor  m  U.S. 
trade  and  employment.  I  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  that  they  examine  some  of 
the  conclusions  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing summaries.  The  study  Itself  is  worth 
thorough  examination  and  is  available 
from  ECAT's  Washington  office.  It  is 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  domestic  and 
international  activities  of  74  U.S.  corpo- 
rations. It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  a 
more  rational  discussion  based  on  the 
facts  about  such  emotional  issues  as  "ex- 
ported" Jobs,  and  "exixirted"  capital  and 
technology. 

Donald  M.  Kendall.  Chairman  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  and  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Pepsi  Co.,  Inc.,  said  in  releasing 
the  study: 

The  facts  were  hard  to  come  by,  but  we 
have  them  now.  The  returns  are  in.  We  have 
firmly  established  that  the  attack  on  the 
multinational  company  is  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  These  companies  don't  export  Jobs 
They  out-perform  other  companies  m  mak- 
ing Jobs  In  general,  they  make  belter  Jobs 
with  better  pay  and  backed  by  higher  In- 
vestment than  other  companies 

■What  they  Import  is  a  small  fraction  of 
what  they  export  from  America.  TTielr  for- 
eign affiliates  outside  Canada  exported  only 
about  2  percent  of  their  total  sales  to  the 
United  States  during  the  I960's  All  of  their 
Imports  including  raw  materials  from  non- 
Canadian  affiliates  amounted  to  only  0  7  per- 
cent of  their  American  production  in  1970. 
At  the  same  time,  these  multinational  com- 
panies were  making  huge  contributions  to 
the  American  balances  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments. 

ECAT  Is  to  be  commended  for  its  ini- 
tiative in  undertaking   this  study.  The 
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m?mber  companies  of  EC  AT,  and  other 
ccmpanies.  were  required  to  submit  ex- 
tensive data.  Based  on  a  quarter  cen- 
ttry  experience  in  business  I  look  upon 
ti:is  study  as  an  objective  and  valuable 
insight  into  a  most  misunderstood  seg- 
m;ni  of  American  industry.  Because  of 
tt  e  importance  of  this  study  of  the  mul- 
tijiational  corporation  and  its  implica- 
ti(ins  for  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy 
ar  d  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  summary  materials, 
prepared   by  ECAT,   be  printed  in  the 

RXORD. 

\  The    being   no   objection,    the    mate- 

riiils  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 
EC  AT  Study  on  "The  Role  of  the  Multi- 

>fATIONAL       COEPOaATION       IN       THE       UnTTED 

States  and  World  Economies" 

CTie  members  of  the  Emergency  Committee 

American  Trade  requested  that  this  study 

undertaken  knowing  that  related  studies 

e  been  conducted  by  other  groups  and 

t  the  United  States  Government  Is  en- 

in  thorough  research  on  the  subject. 

decided   to  act   because  of  the  great 

ance  of  trade  and  Investment  to  Its 

ers  and  because  of  the  pressing  need 

comprehensive  and  objective  data. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  obtain 

Information  on  the  actual  operations 

American  multinational  corporations  dur- 

the   1960's  so  that  the  issues  raised  by 

thtse  activities  could  be  dealt  with  on  the 

ba  Is  of  fact  rather  than  theory.  This  was 

m£  de  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  a  suffl- 

cie  Qt  number  of  respondents  to  a  very  de- 

m£  ndlng  survey. 

In    its   introduction   to   the   study,   ECAT 

es: 

Multinational  corporations  have  made  a 

•or  contrlbtulon  to  the  expansion  of  world 

trabe  and  investment.  They  have  done  so  In 

ac<i3rd  with  an  American   foreign  economic 

cy  that  by  word  and  deed  has  supported 

postwar  movement  towards  a  more  open 

economy. 
Peter  Drucker  has  called  this  movement 
greatest  achievement  of  the  postwar  pe- 
riod.   It    replaced    an    era    of    protectionism 
(w  ilch  Paul  Samuelson  said  does  not  provide 
protection  but  succeeds  only  !n  'making  the 
Id  less  productive'  I . 

As  the  restilt  of  the  new  movement,  the 
wo  Id  became  more  productive.  Trade  grew 
raf  Idly,  outpacing  the  rate  of  economic 
grc  *'th  of  most  nations.  And  then  Invest- 
me  It  grew  even  faster,  eventually  surpass- 
ing trade  as  the  chief  economic  link  between 
th«  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
For  a  few  nations  whose  economies  were 
higniy  protected  by  trade  barriers  and  for 
these  highly  protected  sectors  in  industry  or 
agriculture  that  exist  in  every  nation,  the 
.•ement  towards  a  more  open  international 
ecofiomy  has  produced  problems.  But,  over- 
all, it  has  meant  more  wealth  for  each  na- 
tlo  i  and  more  harmony  among  nations. 

'  WliUe  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the 
woi  id  economy,  multinational  companies 
hai  e  also  grown  in  number  and  size.  Amer- 
icaji  companies  responsible  for  a  substantial 
int  of  production  abroad  have  existed 
slnfce  the  beginning  of  the  centurj-.  They  are 
not  an  American  phenomenon.  Similar  in- 
ter; national  production  by  companies  based 
in  Dther  Industrialized  nations  as  a  group 
has  been  proceeding  in  rough  conformity  to 
the  ratio  of  their  gross  national  product  to 
tha ;  of  the  United  States.  Most  other  Indus- 
triallzed  countries  make  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  Investments  abroad  than  the  United 
Sta  es. 

rhe  international  activities  of  multina- 
tional corporations  Increased  markedly  in 
the  1960's  and  Interest  and  controversy  have 
rlseri  as  a  result." 
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The  ECAT  study  is  based  on  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  domestic  and  international  op- 
erations of  74  of  the  laraiest  American  multl- 
narional  corp)orations.  It  was  conducted  by 
a  group  of  12  business  economists,  who  said: 
"We  believe  the  survey  accurately  reHects  the 
economic  Impact  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions on  the  world  economy.  .  .  .  For  indus- 
tries where  survey  coverage  does  not  assure 
an  adequate  measure  of  foreign  affiliate  ac- 
tlvliy,  analysis  of  supplementary  data  from 
other  sources  ter.ds  to  corrobcirate  survey  re- 
sults." 

In  the  period  between  1960  and  1970,  the 
companies  covered  in  the  survey  increased 
their  domestic  employment  at  a  rate  of  75 
percent  greater  than  that  of  all  other  manu- 
facturing firms.  Their  domestic  sales  also  In- 
creas?d  faster  than  these  of  other  compa- 
nies. The  increase  in  the  .sales  of  their  do- 
mestic facilities  was  twice  as  much  as  the 
Increase  of  sales  of  their  facilities  abroad. 
Their  ratio  of  exports  to  domestic  production 
reached  10.8  percent  in  1970,  double  that  of 
the  average  manufacturing  Arm. 

Those  companies  that  are  covered  in  the 
survey,  by  themselves,  increased  exports  from 
the  tjnlted  States  from  $4.3  billion  in  1960 
to  S12.2  billion  in  1970.  During  the  same 
period,  they  increased  their  ar.nual  net  bal- 
ance of  payments  inflows  from  $2  9  billion 
to  $7.3  billion. 

With  reference  to  specific  charges  of  U.S. 
plants  being  displaced  by  overseas  facilities 
of  American  companies,  the  report  states: 
■'The  conclusions  from  the  ECAT  survey 
about  the  operations  of  multinational  com- 
panies are  based  on  sound  statistics.  If  they 
clash  with  the  judgments  derived  from  a 
combination  of  isolated  incidents  and  Intui- 
'ion,  they  can  stand  their  £;round.  Undoubt- 
edly, further  research  by  others,  particularly 
the  United  States  Qovernment,  will  improve 
on  these  findings  and  further  raise  the  level 
of  public  understanding  and  discussion." 

The  report  confirms  the  view  that  foreign 
investments  are  made  primarily  for  markets 
that  could  not  be  served  by  exports  from  the 
US.  In  this  connection.  Mr.  Kendall  said: 

"The  public  must  realize  that  the  earnings 
of  overseas  operations  would  be  severely  di- 
minished— even  lost — if  measures  like'  the 
Burke  Hartke  bill  were  enacted  and  that 
nothing  would  take  the  place  of  these  earn- 
ings. Foreign  companies  would  take  over  the 
mtirkets,  and  the  lost  earnings  of  American 
companies  would  not  go  to  American  inves- 
tors, would  not  be  spent  here  In  America, 
would  not  create  new  American  Jobs,  but 
would  simply  enrich  others  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  economy." 

Mr.  Kendall  reported  that  in  addition 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
of  business  economists,  ECAT  had  approved 
recommendations  from  other  business  ex- 
perts in  labor  relations  and  public  affairs. 

"As  a  result  of  wide-ranging,  but  specific 
recommendations,  we  are  now  committed  to 
a  set  of  policies  and  a  program  of  action  that 
win  render  obsolete  retrograde  concepts  like 
those  embodied  in  the  Burke  Hartke  bill." 

Among  the  proposals  adopted  by  ECAT, 
Mr.  Kendall  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
commitment  to  a  program  of  "Industrial 
adaptation." 

"It  tjJtes  no  great  imagination,"  Mr.  Ken- 
dall said,  "to  realize  that  International  com- 
petition causes  hardships  for  some  workers 
la  some  Industries  In  the  United  States.  The 
real  problem,  however.  Is  much  greater.  In 
our  changing  economy,  a  young  person  can 
spend  years  learning  a  skill  only  to  find  out 
10  years  later  that  there  la  no  need  for  it. 
Because  the  economy  has  passed  his  or  her 
skill  by  La  no  reason  for  the  person  to  be 
passed  by.  We  must  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  retraining  and  relocation  are  a  way  of 
life,  a  way  to  a  better  life,  to  an  upgrading  of 
a  person's  competence  and  aatlsfactlon  in  his 
or  her  career.  It  Is  inexcusable  that  Instead 
of  a  national  program  of  Industrial  adapta- 


tion that  would  allow  the  worker  to  retain 
pension  and  other  rights,  our  economy  offers 
only  inadequate  training  or  the  dole.  It  Is 
easy  to  understand  why  labor  leaders  call 
the  present  system  of  adjtistment  assistance 
burial  Insurance."  " 

Mr.  Kendall  recommended  that  as  a  first 
step  toward  a  program  of  Industrial  adapta- 
tion, the  government  Initiate  a  study  of  all 
existing  programs.  "I  think  we  will  find,"  he 
said,  "that  the  United  States  Is  already  far 
along  the  road  to  such  a  program,  but  we  are 
moving  by  means  of  overlapping,  lopsided, 
and  even  conflicting  programs  spread  casually 
among  dozens  of  federal,  state,  and  Industry 
actions." 

Pending  the  achievement  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  Industrial  adaptation,  the  ECAT  rec- 
ommendations call  for  multinational  com- 
panies to  become  "more  sensitive  to  labor's 
and  the  government's  concern  over  plant  clo- 
sures" and  to  "attempt  to  Improve  communi- 
cations with  the  labor  movement  so  that  la- 
bor might  better  understand  Its  stake  In  the 
freer  flow  of  goods  and  capital  Internatlon- 
allv." 

In  the  fleld  of  public  affairs,  Mr.  Kendall 
reported  that  ECAT  had  adopted  a  three- 
pronged  program.  The  members  of  ECAT  have 
agreed  to  increase  their  personal  contact  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  to  enlarge 
their  commitment  of  resources  to  government 
relations  efforts. 

A  second  initiative  calls  for  use  of  their 
"corporate  media"  to  fully  Inform  employees, 
shareholders,  suppliers,  and  conununlties 
where  company  faculties  exist  of  the  Im- 
portance of  International  trade  and  Invest- 
ment to  continuing  operations  and  to  their 
orderly  expansion. 

Finally,  the  companies  will  work  Individ- 
ually through  their  trade  and  other  associ- 
ations and  through  ECAT  to  bring  home  to 
as  large  a  public  as  possible  the  facts  about 
the  contribution  of  multinational  companies 
to  the  United  States  economy. 

summary  of  findings 

The  data  from  the  74  multinational  cor- 
porations covered  In  this  survey  reveal  that 
in  the  years  between  1960  and  1970  when 
these  companies  were  Increasing  their  over- 
seas operations,  they  also: 

Increased  the  niunber  of  their  domestic 
employees  by  nearly  900  thousand  from  2,453 
thousand  to  3,348  thousand. 

Increased  the  book  value  of  their  fixed  as- 
sets in  U.S.  manufacturing  facilities  from 
$15  3  billion  to  $34.1  billion,  a  gain  of  $18.8 
billion. 

Increased  their  sales  from  American  facili- 
ties from  $58  billion  to  $113  billion,  a  gain  of 
$55  billion. 

Increased  their  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  $4.3  bil- 
lion to  $12,2  billion,  a  gain  of  $7.9  billion. 

Increased  their  net  surplus  of  exports  over 
Imports  from  $3  2  billion  to  $6.6  billion,  a 
gain  of  $3.4  billion. 

Increased  the  balance-of- payment  Inflows 
attributable  to  their  foreign  investments — 
dividends,  earnings,  interest,  royalties  and 
fees — from  $.5  billion  to  $2.4  billion,  a  gain 
of  $1.9  billion. 

Increased  their  annual  net  balance-of-pay- 
ments  Inflows  from  $2.9  billion  to  $7.3  billion, 
a  gain  of  $4.4  billion. 

Our  survey  has  further  documented: 

That  the  Industries  which  account  for  a 
large  and  growing  share  of  foreign  direct  In- 
vestments (e.g.,  non-electrlcal  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  Instruments  and  related  prod- 
ucts) account  for  the  preponderant  part  of 
the  U,S.  merchandise  trade  surplus  In  manu- 
facturing products. 

That  these  same  Industries  have  been 
among  the  most  rapidly  growing  manufactur- 
ing Industries  In  the  United  States,  and 

That  the  international  Investment  activi- 
ties of  the  respondents  played  an  Important 
role  In  their  rapid  export  growth  and  con- 
sequently made  a  major  positive  contribution 
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to  their  domestic  sales.  Investment,  and  em- 
ployment growth. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  misconception  that 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  firms  have 
been  created  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
U.S.  market,  our  survey  has  revealed: 

That  foreign  Investments  are  made  pri- 
marily to  meet  market  demands  that  cannot 
be  served  by  exports  from  the  United  States. 

That  exports  from  non-Canadian  foreign 
afliltates  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
only  about  2  percent  of  their  total  sales  dur- 
ing he  1960's. 

That  a  substantial  proportion  of  that  2 
percent  consisted  of  unprocessed  raw  mate- 
rials, and 

That  the  total  Imports,  Including  raw  ma- 
terials, from  non-Canadian  foreign  affiliates 
were  equivalent  to  only  0.7  percent  of  the 
respondents'  production  In  the  United  States 
In  1970. 

The  companies  covered  by  the  survey  are 
broadly  representative  of  large  American 
multinational  corporations.  These  flndlngs 
further  establish  that  during  the  10  year 
period  covered  by  the  sur\'ey.  American 
multinational  companies  have: 

Increased  their  domestic  employment  (ex- 
clusive of  employment  gains  through  acquisi- 
tion) more  rapidly  than  the  average  manu- 
facturing firm.  Their  rate  of  new  Job  crea- 
tion was  about  75  percent  greater  than  that 
of  all  other  manufacturing  firms. 

Increased  their  Investment  In  domestic 
plant  and  equipment  more  rapidly  than  other 
U.S.  manufacturing  Arms  and  more  rapidly 
than  their  foreign  Investments. 

Increased  their  domestic  sales  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  typical  U.S.  manufacturing  firm. 

Increased  their  sales  from  domestic  facili- 
ties twice  as  much  as  from  their  overseas 
operations. 

Exported  a  growing  proportion  of  their 
domestic  production.  Their  ratio  of  exports 
to  domestic  production  in  1970 — 10.8  per- 
cent— was  double  that  of  the  average  U.S. 
manufacturing  flrm. 

Accounted  for  a  small  and  (except  for  U.S.- 
Canadian automobile  trade)  declining  pro- 
portion of  total  U.S.  Imports. 


PERSECUTION  OF  JEWISH  CITIZENS 
OF  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
the  concern  of  the  people  of  my  State 
over  the  persecution  of  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  during  his  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  express  on  behalf  of 
Americans  of  all  faiths  their  concern 
that  the  religious  liberties  proclaimed 
in  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  be  extended  fully  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expressed  here  in 
the  Senate  before  my  own  deep  concern 
over  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  general  assembly 
of  my  State  has  adopted  this  resolution 
and  ask  unaninmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  Rhode  Island 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  MEMORIALIZING  THE  PRES- 
rOENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  CON- 
GRESS TO  ASK  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  TO  PERMlr  THE  FREE  EXERCISE 
OP     RELIGION     TO     ALL     ITS     CITIZENS 

Whereas,   In   the  Soviet  Union   men   and 
women   are  denied   freedoms  recognized  as 
CXVIII 412— Part  6 


basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and.  Indeed,  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  People  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
other  religious  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  being  denied  the  means  to  exercise 
their  religion  and  sustain  their  Identity;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  de- 
nying them  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  other  recognized  religions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  discriminating  against 
Jews  In  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

Whereas,  The  right  to  emigrate  freely 
which  Is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  Is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who 
seek  to  maintain  their  identity  by  moving 
elsewhere;  and 

Whereas,  These  infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
better  understanding  and  better  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  visits  the  Soviet  Union  be 
respectfully  requested  to  call  upon  the  So- 
viet government  to  permit  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  in  accordance 
with  the  Soviet  Constitution  to  end  discrim- 
ination against  religious  minorities,  and  to 
permit  Its  citizens  to  emigrate  from  the  So- 
viet Union  to  the  oountrlea  of  their  choice 
as  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  respectfully  requested  and 
directed  to  transmit  duly  certlfled  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation 
in  Congress. 

Primo   Iacobucci, 
First  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


SECRETARY  BUTZ  SUPPORTS 
HIGHER  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17,  the  Chicago  Tribune  pub- 
lished an  editorial  praising  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz  for  his  candor  In 
publicly  proclaiming  his  support  for 
higher  food  prices. 

As  the  newspaper  pointed  out,  in  these 
days  of  inflation  no  one  likes  to  hear 
that  the  price  of  food  or  anything  else  is 
going  higher,  but  it  is  a  rare  and  refresh- 
ing display  of  candor  to  hear  such  talk 
from  a  high  administration  official  In  an 
election  year. 

Secretary  Butz  was  quoted  from  a 
speech  he  delivered  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
in  which  he  said  he  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration are  trying  to  push  food 
prices  higher  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  level  of  farm  income  which  has  been 
below  national  average  income  for  two 
decades. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  this  a  re- 
freshing bit  of  candor;  It  Is  refreshingly 
different  to  have  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture who  fully  understands  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer,  a  Secretary  who 
has  the  courage  to  tell  the  farmer's  story 
the  way  it  is,  a  Secretarj*  who  tackles 
farm  problems  with  vigorous,  realistic 
solutions. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  most  effi- 
cient food  producer  in  the  world.  One 
farmer  produces  enough  food  and  fiber 
for  nearly  50  persons.  But  in  spite  of  his 
efficiency  and  his  tremendous  gains  in 
productivity,  the  farmer  receives  a 
smaller  reward  for  his  investment  and  his 


labors  than  any  other  segment  of  Amer- 
ican business,  partially  because  he  l.s  the 
only  producer  who  has  no  control  over 
what  he  gets  for  his  product  and  jjar- 
tially  because  in  past  administration.^  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  acted  like 
it  was  his  job  to  hold  or  force  farm  prices 
down. 

Farm  assets  in  America  total  $307  bil- 
lion, two-thirds  the  value  of  all  U.S.  cor- 
porations. The  typical  American  farmer 
has  an  individual  investment  of  more 
than  $150,000,  but  he  shows  a  net  ca„>h 
return  on  his  investment  and  labor  of 
less  than  $10,000.  Few  other  induslnes 
today  would  remain  in  business  with  that 
kind  of  profit  picture. 

Subsidies  to  farmers  are  broadly  mis- 
understood and  frequently  condemr.ed, 
often  by  the  same  people  who  support 
subsidies  for  other  industries  and  ap- 
prove of  guaranteed  profits  on  invest- 
ments in  utility  industries.  It  Ls  ration- 
alized that  utility  company  guaranteed 
profits  are  acceptable  becaa^-e  the  prod- 
uct is  vital  to  everj'day  life.  Is  food  any 
less  vital?  Is  it  fair  to  hold  douTi  farm 
prices  while  production  co!^ts  continually 
rise;  to  ask  a  farmer  to  invest  $1  in 
growing  food  and  offer  him  only  90  cents 
in  return? 

Certainly  not,  but  this  is  exactly  what 
we  have  done.  As  a  result,  7  million  i^er- 
sons  have  been  forced  off  the  farm,-  and 
out  of  rural  communities  in  the  last  20 
years.  The  countryside  has  been  robbed 
of  its  most  valuable  resource — its 
people— and  left  with  the  highest  inci- 
dence 01  poverty,  the  highest  rate  of 
inadequate  housinfj,  the  lowest  per  capita 
income,  the  least  adequate  medical  care, 
the  worst  educational  facilities,  aiid  the 
poorest  utility  and  transportation  .serv- 
ices. There  are  symptoms  of  an  indastry 
that  is  overworked  and  underpaid.  It  is 
time  farmers  got  a  break  before  thev  go 
broke. 

These  are  not  just  problems  for  rural 
America.  They  are  problems  of  all  Amer- 
ica, because  those  who  leave  the  c  ountrv- 
side  simply  take  their  problem.s  \nth 
them,  intensifying  them  in  overcrowded 
urban  areas.  The  country's  present 
urban  crisis  has  its  roots  in  a  deeper 
rural  crisis.  Today's  problems  in  Ameri- 
can cities  began  on  the  farm  years  ago. 

The  answer  to  many  of  our  urban 
problems  can  be  found  in  a  revitalized 
rural  America.  That  means  building  a 
strong  agricultural  economy— an  econ- 
omy that  gives  the  farmer  a  fair  price 
for  his  products.  Higher  prices  are  the 
only  way  to  improve  farm  income,  and 
the  best  way  to  keep  farm  families  in  the 
country  where  they  prefer  to  stay. 

The  thought  of  higher  prices  is  not 
popular  among  housewives,  but  many  of 
them  fail  to  understand  what  a  bar.eain 
they  are  getting  with  food.  Few  also 
realize  that  most  of  the  dollars  paid  for 
food  do  not  go  to  the  farmer,  but  instead 
to  the  fcxxl  handler.  If  farmers  gave 
away  their  wheat,  free  of  charge,  the 
price  of  bread  would  drop  onlv  2  cents 
a  loaf. 

The  typical  American  fannlv  spends 
only  16 '2  percent  of  its  di.s!x>sable  in- 
come for  food.  This  compares  to  39  !>er- 
cent  in  Japan  and  Western  Europe,  6n 
percent  in  East  India,  and  65  percent  in 
Russia.  Food  is  a  much  better  bargam 
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todiy  than  it  was  just   15   years  ago. 
larjely    because    food    prices    have    not 
nearly  as  fast  as  wages.  An  hour's 
today  will   buy  20  percent   more 
.  25  percent  more  pork.  25  percent 
e  peas,  and  40   percent  more  eggs 
thaji  It  would  in  the  late  1950's. 

en   when   food   prices   do  rise,   the 
ariner  does  not  share  fully  in  the  higher 
pri^e.  and  his  percentage  of  the  retail 
of  food  has  grown  steadily  smaller. 
farmer  receives  only  38  percent  of 
consumer  food  dollar,  so  an  increase 
arm  prices  need  not  mean  noticeably 
ler  retail  food  prices, 
is  is  the  story  that  American  con- 
suitiers  must  be  told.  It  is  the  story  that 
y  Butz  knows  well  and  is  can- 
y  and  effectively  telling  to  the  Amer- 
people.  Farm  prices  must  go  up  if 
fartners  are  to  share  in  the  prosperity 
)ur  Nation  and  if  our  people  are  to 
continue  to  oe  the  best  fed  Nation  in 
world. 
Secretary    Butz    is    doing    everything 
pos  ;ible  to  see  that  farm  prices  do  go  up, 
he  is  winning  a  reputation  as  the 
's  friend.  Equally  important,  he 
proven  himself  to  be  the  farmer's 
voi(e  to  the  American  people. 

r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
praising  Secretary  Butz  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
:  ollows : 

the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.   17.   1972] 

R.^BE      C.\NDOR 

!aklng  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  in- 

;ry    representatives    at    Fargo,    N.D,,    the 

day,    Secretary    of    Agriculture    Butz 

the  price  of  food  can  be  expected  to  go 

not  down.  He  said  he  and  the  Nixon  ad- 

stratlon  are  striving  to  increase  the  level 

income. 

e  are  trying  to  get  food  prices  up  and 

haven't    seen    anything    yet,"    said    Dr. 

"If  we're  to  save   America  we'll   have 

ve  those  pieople  whose  feet  are  Implanted 

soil." 

e  way  the  administration  hopes  to  in- 

farm  prices  and  income  is  by  paying 

to   cut   back   substantially   on   feed 

grajn  and  wheat  acreage  after  last  year's  rec- 

crops.  This  will  require  nearly  $1  billion 

additional    subsidies,    which    ixnU    likely 

boopt  total  cash  payments  to  fanners  from 

federal  treas^iry  to  a  record  high  of  more 

$4  billion:  These  payments  may  amount 

:lose  to  25  per  cent  of  net  farm  Income 

year. 

l3  worth  recalling  that  when  President 
n  was  campaigning  for  office  in  1968  he 
critical  of  federal  farrh  subsidies,  which 
'  hat  time  comprised  21  per  cent  of  farm- 
net  income.  "It  means  that  those  who 
rol  the  purse  have  the  pvower  to  control 
he  said.  He  called  for  new  policies 
nsure  fair  returns  to  farmers  while  re- 
dudlng  "this  dangerous  level  of  dependency 
irbitrary  political  power." 

income  has  lagged  for  several  years 

prices  farmers  get  for  their  products 

not    kept    up    with    rising   production 

.  Retail  food  prices,  held  down  partly  by 

subsidies,  have  not  Increased  as  much 

)rlce3  of  most  other  consumer  goods  and 

ces.  It  Is  in  this  context  and  against  a 

of  rising  rural  discontent  that 

administration  seeks   to   improve   farm 
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Ii  these  days  of  Inflation,  no  one  likes  to 
hesr  that  the  price  of  food  or  anything  else 
Is  f  olng  still  higher.  Still  it  is  a  rare  and  re- 
frei  hlng  dlsplav  r'.  candor  to  hear  such  talk 
fro:  a   a   lil?h   administration   official   In   an 


election  year.  If  Sen.  Humphrey,  Sen.  Mc- 
Govem.  and  other  Democratic  critics  of  Dr. 
Butz's  appointment  are  equally  candid  they 
will  admit  that  they  were  wrong  in  saying 
he  would  not  champion  the  farmer. 

It  would  also  be  refreshing  to  hear  the 
White  House  explain  candidly  what  hap- 
pened to  those  new  policies  Mr.  Nixon  said 
were  needed  to  prevent  'he  farmer  irom  be- 
ing dangerously  dependent  on  the  arbitrary 
political  power  of  the  purse. 


HEALTH  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  2,  1971,  the  Senate  passed  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Science  and  Societv  Resolutioi',  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  75,  which  provides  for 
a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  ethical, 
social,  and  legal  implications  of  advances 
in  biomedical  research  and  technology. 
This  resolution  is  now  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

An  editorial  in  the  Mankato  Free  Press 
supports  the  troals  of  this  resolution  and 
raises  some  pertinent  questions  confront- 
ing our  society.  One  phase  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  will  be  to  review  ques- 
tions such  as  these.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider these  important  issues  and  the  reso- 
lution at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Mankato  Free  Press. 
Dec.   10,   1971] 

Life-Death  Stvdy-'Truly 

A  cursory  glance  might  lead  the  reader  to 
say,  "Not  still  another  advisory  commission!" 

Yes,  anotlier  another  advisory  commis- 
sion— this  one  on  health,  .science  and  society. 

.And  a  very  timely  and  worthy  inquiry  It 
Is  to  make — two  years  of  investigation  into 
the  ethnical,  social  and  legal  implications  of 
advances  in  biomedical  research  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  15-member  commission  wa^  first  pro- 
posed in  1968  by  Sen.  'Walter  Mondale.  D- 
Minn..  and  16  co-sponsors  and  had  generated 
gradual  support  until  it  had  men n ted  .suffi- 
cient votes  for  passage  earlier  this  month. 

It  Is  true  that  apsects  of  health,  science 
and  society  seems  to  h.ive  been  studied  to 
literal  dea^h  m  the  last  decade.  But  an  event 
or.  Dec.  'i.  1967.  the  first  attempted  transplant 
of  a  human  heart,  injected  an  entirely  new 
and  imposing  challenge  to  laws  and  customs 
as  opposed  to  the  Implications  of  such  a 
vast  technological  advance. 

The  issue  goes  well  beyond  medical  efficacy; 
they  concern  the  basic  questions  of  how  far 
doctors  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  taking  and 
giving  human  organs  and  how  far  they  should 
go  in  prolonging  a  doomed  life. 

In  the  past,  cessation  of  heartbeat  has 
been  the  universally  recognized  sign,  of  death. 
But  doctors  today  can  keep  a  heart  beating 
uy  artificial  means  when  other  evidence  of 
death  has  occurred.  And  the  question  of  time 
of  death  is  of  particular  importance  In  organ 
Tansplantation  because  the  donated  organ 
must  be  removed  as  soon  as  pcssible. 

Legal  as  well  as  ethical  disputes  have  also 
arisen  about  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  deceased 
person's  body  parts,  as  well  as  the  right  of  a 
doctor  to  prolong  mechanical  life  solely  to 
acquire  a  viable  organ  for  another  person. 

Thus  the  av^-ful  and  critical  decisions; 
What  Is  life  and  what  is  death  .  .  .  who  shall 
live  and  who  shall  die  .  .  .  how  long  shall 
life  be  preserved. 

Mondale  and  his  group  fortunately  stuck 


by  their  political  guns  for  three  years  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  plausible  rationale  over 
these  and  other  complex  human  questions 
that  the  medical  breakthroughs  of  the  fu- 
ture are  sure  to  present. 


DAMAGE   CAUSED  BY  FOREIGN 
FISHING  FLEETS 

Mr,  PELL,  Mr.  President,  earlier  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  harassment 
and  damages  suffered  by  fishermen  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  through  the 
operations  of  foreign  fishing  fleets  in 
the  traditional  New  England  fishing 
waters. 

At  that  itme.  I  urged  the  Coast  Guard 
to  increase  its  protective  patrols  to  pro- 
tect the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Rhode 
Island  fishermen,  and  asked  the  assist- 
ance also  of  the  State  Department  in  ob- 
taining restitution  from  the  Government 
of  the  So-yiet  Union  for  damages  suffered 
by  our  fishermen.  Both  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  State  Department  have  re- 
sponded positively  within  the  limits  of 
their  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  noting  that  the 
State  is  constitutionally  denied  the  right 
to  maintain  a  naval  force  and  urgently 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  adequate  protection  for 
Rhode  Island  fishermen.  I  hope  very 
much  that  this  appeal  will  be  heeded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  3119 
Memorializing  the  President  of  the  United 

States     to     provide     American     fishermen 

protection    the    constitutional    lack    of    a 

naval  force  denies  Rhode  Island 

Whereas.  The  rights  of  our  offshore  fisher- 
men who  with  courage  and  ability  bring  food 
to  our  state  are  being  wantonly  and  success- 
fully violated  by  foreign  vessels;  now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  senate  urgently  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  United  States  provide  us  the  pro- 
tection the  constitutional  lack  of  a  naval 
force  denies  Rhode  Island;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorize  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Rhode  Island  delegation  in  Congress. 


INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
rent  column  in  the  'Washington  Post  of 
February  27.  1972,  entitled  "The  Rev- 
olution in  Law  Enforcement  Tech- 
nology Has  Produced  an  Information 
Mon.stcr  That  Threatens  Our  Privacy," 
Roger  'Wilkins  calls  our  attention  to  a 
serious  problem  confronting  Americans 
today.  Mr.  Wilkins  points  out  that  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration has  dispensed  more  than  $46 
million  throughout  the  Nation  for  proj- 
ects enabling  police  agencies  to  com- 
puterize their  data.  This  burgeoning 
computer  file  poses  a  grave  threat  to 
American  citizens'  right  to  privacy.  While 
data  on  crime  were  originally  stored  at 
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the  State  level,  20  States  who  partici- 
pated in  sharing  their  data  through  an 
LEAA-funded  project  called  Project 
Search  lost  a  bruising  battle  with  the 
Justice  Department  to  maintain  control 
and  establish  standards  for  the  use  of 
their  data.  Project  Search  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  FBI  and  in  1971  the  Sen- 
ate gave  the  FBI  authority  to  share  its 
information  with  banks,  State  agencies 
for  employment  and  licensing  purposes, 
.  thus  increasing  the  threat  of  surveillance 
to  a  greater  number  of  citizens. 

At  this  time  no  standards  have  been 
established  for  types  of  data  to  be  col- 
lected and  for  use  o£»ihis  information. 
\Vhile  the  original  concept  was  to  keep 
records  of  serious  criminal  offenses  such 
as  murder  and  assault,  individual  States 
vary  as  to  the  type  of  Information  they 
store;  some  keep  records  of  student 
demonstrators,  outstanding  parking 
tickets,  and  other  activities  of  private 
citizens  imrelated  to  criminal  activity. 
These  information  systems  within  States 
may  later  be  plugged  into  the  Federal 
data  bank.  The  fear  and  distrust  tliis 
type  of  activity  must  inspire  in  the 
American  people  will  surely  lead  to  politi- 
cal timidity,  conformity,  and  a  general 
loss  of  cherished  freedom. 

While  some  storage  of  data  on  criminal 
activity  may  be  necessary  at  the  State 
level,  and  I  am  not  convinced  of  this, 
I  find  the  growth  of  the  Federal  data 
bank  under  the  FBI  totally  unacceptable 
in  terms  of  our  civil  liberties.  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  suggest  appropriate  legis- 
lation that  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  current  uncon- 
scionable invasion  of  privacy. 

In  his  book,  "Future  Shock,"  Alvin 
Toffler  quotes  scientist  Ralph  Lapp  as 
saying: 

No  one — not  even  the  most  brilliant  scien- 
tist alive  today — really  knows  where  science 
Is  taking  us.  ...  We  are  aboard  a  train 
which  is  gathering  speed,  racing  down  a 
track  on  which  there  are  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  switches  leading  to  unknown  desti- 
nations. No  single  scientist  Is  In  the  engine 
cab  and  there  may  be  demons  at  the  switch. 
Most  of  society  is  In  the  caboose  looking 
backward. 

Toffler  goes  on  to  say : 

Many  social  ills  are  less  the  consequence 
of  oppressive  control  than  oppressive  lack  of 
control.  The  horrifying  truth  Is  that,  so  far 
as  much  technology  Is  concerned,  no  one  Is 
In  charge. 

Let  this  Congress  not  be  accused  of 
oppressive  lack  of  control.  We  must  re- 
spond to  the  challenge  of  technology 
run  rampant,  subject  the  current  com- 
puterized surveillance  to  the  most  glar- 
ing public  scrutiny  and  thoughtful 
congressional  debate  in  order  to  preserve 
that  free  spirit  that  makes  our  American 
way  of  life  so  dear  to  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wilkins'  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Information  Monster  That  Threatens 

OuB  Privacy 

A   silent    creeping — one    might   even    say 

creepy — revolutJton   Is   talcing   place   In    the 

technology  of  law  enforcement  data  collec- 


tion and  dissemination.  The  computers  have 
entered  the  field  and  their  potential  for  se- 
verely denting— If  not  destroying— the  Indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy  Is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Last  year  In  a  privacy  case  In  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Judge  Gerhard  Oesell  wrote: 

"A  heavy  burden  Is  placed  on  all  branches 
of  government  to  maintain  a  proper  equilib- 
rium between  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion and  the  necessity  to  safeguard  privacy. 
Systematic  recordation  and  dissemination  of 
Information  about  Individual  citizens  is  a 
form  of  surveillance  and  control  which  may 
easily  Inhibit  freedom  to  speak,  to  work,  and 
to  move  about  In  this  land.  If  information 
available  to  government  Is  misused  to  publi- 
cize past  Incidents  In  the  lives  of  Its  citizens 
the  pressures  for  conformity  will  be  irresisti- 
ble. Initiative  and  Individuality  can  be  suf- 
focated and  a  resulting  dullness  of  mind  and 
conduct  will  become  the  norm." 

Judge  Gesell  went  on  to  decide  that  while 
the  arrest  record  of  a  person  who  had  been 
convicted  of  no  crime  could  be  maintained 
,  for  federal  employment  and  "strictly  law 
enforcement  purposes,"  the  FBI  Is  "without 
authority  to  disseminate  arrest  records  out- 
side the  federal  government  for  employment, 
licensing  or  related  purposes." 

Unfortunately,  this  lucid  principle  Is  be- 
ing eroded  by  a  voracious  computer  Indus- 
try, two  powerful  and  competing  federal  bu- 
reaucracies, hardware-loving  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country  and  by  a  Con- 
gress which  seems  not  to  have  the  sensitivity, 
the  vrtll  or  the  capacity  to  do  anything  to  ar- 
rest or  reverse  the  trend. 

Late  In  the  60s,  the  first  tendrils  of  what 
is  fast  becoming  a  patchwork — but  nonethe- 
less enveloping — Information  giant  were  be- 
ginning to  emerge  In  the  form  of  the  FBI's 
National  Crime  Information  Center  system 
(NCIC).  That  system  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide simple  computerized  information  to 
law  enforcement  people  on  wanted  persons, 
and  Identifiable  stolen  property  such  as  li- 
cense plates,  securities,  boats  and  guns.  At 
the  same  time,  from  1966  through  1968,  the 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  was  providing  various  police 
Jurisdictions  about  one  million  dollars  a 
year  to  develop  electronic  data  retrieval  sys- 
tems. 

Then  came  the  deluge.  Since  1968,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  ;he 
much  better  funded  successor  to  OLEA.  has 
dispensed  more  than  $46  million  for  a  varietv 
<t  such  projects  all  over  the  nation.  Some 
went  to  states  for  development  cf  a  g-reater 
organized  crime  intelligence  collection 
capacity.  Other  states  began  u.sing  LEAA 
funds  to  develop  systems  reiateci  to  civil  di.s- 
orders.  Whereas  earlier  efforts  had  been 
fairly  clearly  directed  toward  information 
useful  In  crime  detection  and  prevention,  the 
guidelines  began  to  become  murky  in  the 
civil  disorders  field.  One  state,  for  "example. 
Indicated  in  its  grant  application  that  it 
would  collect  the  names  and  Information 
about  people  who  "actlvelv  pursue  their 
constitutional  rights." 

The  most  significant  of  the  LE.'^A  funded 
projects,  however,  was  Project  Search,  which 
began  as  a  cooperative  effort  among  six 
states  t-o  standardize  and  computerize  per- 
sonal criminal  history  records  and  tie  them 
Into  a  central  Index  and  switching  center  m 
order  to  provide  each  participating  state 
with  quick  and  easy  access  to  the  relevant 
records  of  each  of  the  others.  By  the  su.m- 
mer  of  1971.  the  number  of  states  in  the 
project  had  grown  to  20  and  the  problems 
had  grown  proportionately. 

The  first  strains  emerged  when  Project 
Search's  Committee  on  Security  and  Privacy 
Issued  a  study  which  attempted  to  formu- 
late procedural  guidelines  safeguarding  the 
public.  Among  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions were  limitations  on  the  type  of  data  to 


be  collected,  periodic  re-evaluation  o:'  the 
data  In  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  the  devel- 
opment of  procedures  for  an  Individual  to 
have  access  to  his  file  and  stringent  security 
precautions  to  prevent  unauthorized  Indi- 
viduals from  obtaining  access  to  the  stored 
information.  The  head  of  the  FBI's  NCIC 
system  argued  that  if  such  guidelines  were 
needed  at  all.  Project  Search  was  the  WTong 
organization  to  develop  them  and  that  in 
any  event,  it  was  too  early  to  conduct  such 
studies. 

Shortly  thereafter.  It  became  clear  that 
t!ie  FBI  hoped  that  Search  would  oe  con- 
truKed.  not  by  the  states,  but  by  the  FBI  and 
that  its  electronic  systems  would  be  tied  to 
the  Bureau's  National  Crime  Information 
Center  System.  LEA.^  and  the  states  balked. 
Tiiey  argued  that  the  original  concept  of 
Search  was  a  bulky  central  index  of  crimi- 
nal activity — like  a  telephone  book — with  the 
basic  records  being  retained  in  the  states 
rather  than  the  creation  of  a  federally  con- 
trolled national  criminal  mformation  and  in- 
formation and  intelligence  data  bank. 

As  the  dispute  raged.  Search  oozed  beyond 
its  original  confines  Into  areas  never  envis- 
aged by  the  original  concept.  Under  the 
rules  developed  by  LEAA.  such  charges  aa 
Juvenile  and  public  order  offenses,  drunken- 
ness and  vagrancy  would  be  excluded,  but 
serious  crimes  would  be  recorded.  Thoee 
might  Include  bigamy,  cruelty  to  animals. 
failure  to  provide  support  to  one's  family 
and  adultery  as  well  as  the  traditionally  se- 
rious crimes  of  murder,  assault,  burglary 
and  robbery. 

Meanwhile,  the  FBI  won  lt£  fierce  bureau- 
cratic battle  within  the  Department  o:  Jus- 
tice with  LEAA.  On  Dec  10.  1970.  the  Attor- 
ney General  transferred  Search  to  the  FBI. 
A  year  later,  the  Senate  Included  in  the 
FBI's  appropriations  bill  language  which  ap- 
peared to  restore  to  the  FBI  authorltv  to 
share  its  information  with  certain  classes  cf 
banks  and  also,  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances, with  state  agencies  for  employment 
and  licensing  purposes.  In  all  the  flurry  and 
growth,  the  model  codes  for  protection  of 
citizens'  privacy  and  the  code  of  ethics 
drawn  up  by  Project  Search's  Committee  on 
Security  and  Privacy  got  burled. 

At  this  point  the  situation  remains 
cloudy,  but  ominous.  LEAA  still  makes  the 
grants  for  the  acquisition  of  computers  and 
IS  pre.ss:ng  for  expansion  of  the  system.  The 
FBI  Is  tightening  it.'-  control  while  also 
pressing  for  ever  greater  membership.  The 
states,  having  warned  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  tran.sfer  of  Project  Search  to 
the  FBI  that  "no  matter  what  the  Feds  do. 
the  states  will  continue  t<.i  develop  their  own 
system  or  systems,"  are  presumably  doing 
Just  that.  And  any  state  or  localitv  may,  on 
its  own  initiative,  store  additional"  informa- 
tion m  a  system  that  later  may  be  "inter- 
faced." to  use  a  term  of  the  trade,  with  the 
federal  daia  bank.  For  example  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  police  department  has  stored, 
among  other  things,  information  on  out- 
standing parking  tickets,  college  student* 
known  to  have  participated  in  disturbances 
and  "area  dignitaries." 

While  this  Information -gathering  monster 
grows  and  spreads,  there  Is  really  no  effective 
federal  or  state  regulation  of  the  v,hole  svs- 
tem.  Senator  Ervin's  Constitutional  Rights 
^^tibcommlttee  heard  some  testimony  on  the 
subject  both  from  administration"  propo- 
nents and  from  concerned  and  frelghtened 
citizens.  Senator  Mathlas  slipped  an  amend- 
ment into  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  requiring  LEAA  to  develop 
legislation  regulating  the  activity.  In  re- 
sponse m  September.  1971,  Senator  Hruska 
introduced  the  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion Systems  Security  and  Privacy  Act  of 
1971,  To  date,  no  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  Hruska  bill. 

Without  debating  the  details  of  the  Hruska 
bill,  it   is  fair  to  say   that   it   assumes  that 
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c  smputerlzed  dossiers  collected  by  stat«  and 
federal  police  organizations  are  part  of  our 
mtlonal  life,  that  they  are  useful  and  that 
t  ley  are  here  to  stay.  And  that  is  Just  the 
pslnt.  We  apparently  are  off  on  another 
t  ichnologlcal  toot  that  leads  God  knows 
Inhere  without  giving  It  a  second  thought. 
^  obody  kr.ew  when  Henry  Ford  rolled  out 
his  first  Model  A  that  the  Internal  combua- 
on  engine  would  someday  foul  our  cities. 
I  ut  now  we  ought  to  be  sophisticated 
e  lough  to  know  that  a  ride  on  the  tiger's 
bick  is  sure  to  cost  at  least  a  healthy  nip 
on  the  nose,  if  not  a  great  deal  more. 

The  Issues  raised  require  urgent  analysis 
a  nd  broad  national  debate  before  the  infor- 
Eiatlon  monster  entirely  devours  our  prl- 
vicy.  Because  of  the  complex  interstate  na- 
;  jre  of  the  system  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment's deep  Involvement  In  Its  development, 
t  lere  Is  only  one  place  where  the  debate 
c  in  appropriately  take  place — in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  And  the  first 
q  uestlon  that  needs  to  be  taken  up  Is  whether 
t  le  public  wants  or  needs  this  system.  If  Con- 
gress'  answer  Is  yes,  then  there  Is  a  pressing 
ceed  for  it  to  define  a  citizen's  right  of 
p  rlvacy  and  the  limits  which  must  be  placed 

0  Q  the  machines'  almost  unlimited  capacity 
ti  >  pry,  to  store  and  to  regurgitate  Indiscrim- 

1  lately,   mindlessly  and  on  command. 
Right  now  only  the  Lawyer's   Committee 

f  )r   Civil   Rights   under   Law.   aided   by   the 
atlonal  Urban  Coalition,  is  monitoring  the 
growth  of  the  beast  and.  laudable  as  that 
eTort  may  be.  It  Is  not  enough. 
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Attorney  general  \nTCHELL's 

RECORD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  John  Mit- 
cjhell  has  left  the  Department  of  Justice, 
\  here  he  served  this  administration  and 
tiis  country  with  great  dedication,  a 
I  rofound  personal  commitment  and  a 
ligh  sense  of  purpose.  For  more  than  3 
ears,  he  devoted  his  considerable  ener- 
t  ies  and  talents  to  fulfilling  the  charge 
lestowed  in  1968  upon  President  Nixon 
to  make  the  Federal  law  enforcement 
system  more  effective,  more  fair  and 
inore  deserving  of  the  American  peo- 
ples respect  and  confidence. 

In  this  effort,  of  course,  he  had  the 

lull  support  and  backing  of  the  Presl- 

<  ent,  but  in  addition  he  possessed  a  rare 

([egree  of  personal  vi^on  and  capability 

uhich  enabled  him  to  lead  the  Depart- 

)nent  of  Justice  and  direct  its  energies 

1  oward  solutions  to  problems  which,  left 

tnchecked.    would    threaten    the    basic 

1  trength  of  our  Nation.  Civil  disorder, 

drug  abuse,  organized  crime,  denial  of 

civil  rights  and  an  overall  increase  in 

I  rime  and  decline  in  the  strength  and 

I  norale  of  crime  prevention  forces — these 

ind  other  problems  hung  over  this  Na- 

ion  like  an  ominous,  dark  cloud  3  years 

iigo.  But  in  an  unparalleled  exercise  of 

executive  leadership  and  administrative 

kill  John  Mitchell  instituted  within  the 

Department  of  Justice  a  seri,js  of  initia- 

ives,  reforms  and  innovations  that  have 

lad  a  trulj-  remarkable  impact  on  those 

jroblems    which    only    38    months    ago 

oomed  so  hopeless. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  solutions  have 
)een  found  for  every  problem  and 
inswers  for  ever>'  question.  But  I  be- 
ieve  it  is  fair  tc  say  that  the  tide  i>  be- 
ng  turned  and  the  momentum  is  revers- 
ng.  We  are  seeing  positive  and  concrete 
levelopments  on  the  broad  front  of 
federal  law  enforcement.  And  to  John 


Mitchell  must  go  a  major  portion  of  the 
credit. 

John  Mitchell  is  a  modest  man  and 
one  who  has  not  sought  personal  adula- 
tion or  attention  for  his  efforts,  but  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  owe 
him  their  thanks  and  gratitude  for  his 
service  as  Attorney  General.  His  pres- 
ence within  Government  will  be  missed, 
but  the  legacy  of  his  leadership  will  en- 
dure for  many  years  to  come. 

The  remarkable  record  of  his  accom- 
plishments merits  the  clase  scrutiny  of 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Attorney  Geneial  Mit-chell  reviewing  his 
3  years  in  the  Departnient  of  Justice. 

There  bein?:  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Attorney  Genfr.^l  Mitchfll's  Record 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  issued 
the  followed  statement  tcKlay  in  a  review  of 
his  three  years  as  head  ot  the  Department  of 
Justice: 

When  F*resldent  Nixon  took  office  38  months 
ago,  Americans  were  clearly  dissatisfied  with 
Federal  law  enforcement  efforts. 

Crime  had  been  rising  sharply  and  there 
v.'ere  no  indications  of  it  tapering  off. 

Spiraling  street  crime  and  lawlessness  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  made  it  a  symbol  of  the 
breakdown  of  police  protection  in  America. 

Citizens  were  alarmed  by  the  major  civU 
disorders  which  were  erupting  in  large  cities 
and  on  college  campuses. 

Drug  abuse  among  the  young  was  Increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate. 

Organized  crime  seemed  able  to  thrive  and 
expand  Its  influence. 

There  was  growing  discontent  among  blacks 
and  other  minorities. 

Authorities  appeared  unable  to  move  force- 
fully agalnii  those  who  damaged  the  environ- 
ment. 

Local  and  state  officials  were  losing  their 
tight  with  the  growing  problems  of  crime  and 
drug  abuse. 

President  Nixon  made  It  clear  to  me  that 
he  expected  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
move  effectively  and  promptly  to  mobilize 
Federal  resources  to  attack  all  those  problems. 

Here  is  what  we  have  done  In  three  years 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  the  voters  gave  to 
the  President: 

RISING    CRIME 

We  realized  that  crime  was  basically  a 
state  and  local  problem,  and  our  effort  was 
to  Improve  state  and  local  ability  to  meet 
It.  That  Is  why  we  greatly  expanded  the  role 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, from  a  level  of  $63  million  in  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  fiscal  1969  to  the  current 
level  of  $700  million. 

We  knew  that  crime  was  not  simply  a 
police  problem,  but  that  court  delay  and 
miserable  prison  conditions  also  were  con- 
tributing factors,  so  an  increasing  amount  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  assistance  was 
channeled  into  court  improvement  and 
prison  reform. 

We  did  not  shirk  our  Federal  responsi- 
bility. We  moved  across  a  broad  front  to 
exercise  unused  authority  and  to  seek  new 
legislation,  approji-iation.i  and  manpower 
where  necessary,  ih  oiir  first  two  years  we 
.submitted  a  total  61  39  pieces  of  legislation 
to  the  Congress,  of  which  27  were  enacted. 
The  Department's  appropriations  were 
tripled— from  $437  million  in  1968  to  $1.5 
bil'.ion  in  1972 — and  manpower  was  also  in- 
creased, from  34,800  to  more  than  45.000  In- 
cluding 1,000  neA-  agents  for  the  FBL 

CIVIL    DISORDERS 

We  made  sure  that  part  of  our  assistance 
to  state  and  local  police  agencies  was  ear- 


marked for  community  relations,  because  we 
knew  that  one  of  the  major  sources  of  civil 
disorders  was  lack  of  communication  between 
urban  minority  groups  and  law  enforcement 
officials. 

We  also  funded  training  programs  for  state 
and  local  officials  on  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  civil  disorders,  with  the  emphasis  on 
prevention.  Our  control  programs  were  aimed 
at  keeping  violence  to  a  minimum,  and  mini- 
mizing the  possibility  of  overreaction. 

Finally,  we  urged  minority  groups  to  watch 
what  we  do,  not  what  we  say.  That  was  based 
upon  our  firm  conviction  that  one  source 
of  unrest  was  the  extravagant  promises 
which  could  not  be  met — and  left  disadvan- 
taged citizens  angry  and  bitter. 

DRtTG    ABUSE 

Until  recently  the  Btireau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  had  been  the  only  major 
Justice  Department  program  aimed  solely 
at  the  drug  problem.  BNDD  agents  were  in- 
creased from  600  In  1968  to  more  than  1,200 
at  present.  Appropriations  were  raised  from 
$14.4  million  to  $65.1  million  in  that  same 
period. 

Recently  President  Nixon  created  a  new 
program — the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement— headed  by  Special  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Myles  J.  Ambrose.  The  aim 
of  this  program  is  to  mount  a  coordinated 
attack  against  street-level  heroin  pushers  In 
every  major  city  in  the  country  where  this 
problem  exists.  Just  as  BNDD  efforts  are 
aimed  at  major  suppliers,  and  attempt  to 
roll  supply  networks  down  from  the  top,  this 
new  program  will  attempt  to  roll  them  up 
from  the  bottom. 

Legislatively,  we  sought  and  obtained  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse,  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970,  which  provided  stlffer 
penalties  for  suppliers  and  more  lenient 
treatment  for  addicts,  particularly  young 
people  charged  with  flrst-oflense  possession. 

Finally,  we  moved  In  several  areas  to 
establish  cooperation  with  other  nations  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  narcotics  and  other 
Illicit  drugs  coming  In  over  our  borders. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME 

Although  the  previous  administration  had 
the  authority  to  use  court-authorized  wire- 
tapping against  organized  crime.  It  did  not 
do  so.  It  Is  considered  the  most  effective 
single  weapon  to  penetrate  these  well-en- 
trenched criminal  groups  and  we  have  used 
It  to  bring  about  record  numbers  of  indict- 
ments and  convictions. 

We  proposed  and  saw  passed  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  which  provided 
additional  authority  for  obtaining  and  pre- 
serving testimony,  protecting  witnesses,  de- 
stroying large-scale  intrastate  gambling  op- 
erations, prosecuting  corrupt  public  officials 
and  their  corrupters,  and  disrupting  the 
criminal  Infiltration  of  legtlmate  business. 

President  Nixon  created  the  National 
Council  on  Organized  Crime,  which  the  At- 
torney General  chairs,  to  give  strategic  plan- 
ning and  leadership  to  the  overall  fight 
against  organized  crime. 

Federal  organized  crime  strike  forces, 
made  up  of  lawyers,  investigators,  and  ex- 
perts from  other  agencies  such  as  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  were  Increased  from 
seven  In   1969  to  18  today. 

The  number  of  attorneys  In  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the 
Criminal  Division  was  increased  from  70  in 
1968  to  134  today,  and  the  number  of  as- 
sistant U.S.  Attorneys  around  the  country 
was  increased  by  40  percent. 

ClVn-    RIGHTS 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  was  reorganized 
to  give  a  national,  rather  than  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  civil  rights  laws.  Attorney  man- 
power in  the  division  was  Increased  from  206 
at  the  end  of  1968  to  304  today,  a  50-percent 
Increase.  A  deliberate  effort  was  made  to 
avoid  extravagant  rhetoric  and  promises,  and 
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to  substitute  action  for  words.  The  goal  of 
the  school  Integration  effort  was  to  assure 
maximum  reduction  in  discrimination  In  a 
manner  that  preserved  peace  In  the  com- 
munities undergoing  this  social  change. 

In  addition,  the  Civil  Rights  Division  In- 
creased Ita  efforts  In  several  areas,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion In  housing,  employment  and  voting. 

ENVIRONMEKTAL    PROTECTION 

The  Justice  Department  moved  aggressively 
against  polluters,  establishing  for  the  first 
time  a  Pollution  Control  Section  in  the 
Division  of  Land  and  Natural  Resources.  We 
stepped  up  criminal  prosecutions  eigalnBt 
polluters  and,  for  the  first  time,  used  civil 
Injuctlons  to  speed  a  halt  to  their  activities. 
These  civil  actions  often  proved  more  ef- 
fective than  criminal  prosecution,  because 
we  were  able  to  effectively  prohibit  future 
action,  and  also  to  force  polluters  to  make 
significant — and  often  expensive — efforts  to 
restore  the  environment  to  Its  natural  state 
by  removing  refuse  already  dumped. 

LOCAL     AND     STATE     HELP 

Our  efforts,  through  LEAA  grants  and 
other  means,  to  help  state  and  local  officials 
Improve  their  law  enforcement  effectiveness, 
have  reached  into  almost  every  community  In 
the  country.  We  mounted,  for  the  first  time, 
a  high-Impact  crime  program  to  set  a  target 
for  crime  reduction  in  selected  cities,  and  to 
learn  what  programs  contribute  most  to  its 
achievement.  We  realized  that  In  large  cities 
particularly,  narcotics  can  be  a  major  source 
of  crime,  and  our  program  against  heroin 
pushers  will,  in  each  Instance,  work  closely 
with  local  and  state  law  enforcement  author- 
ities We  made  a  particular  effort  to  Improve 
Juvenile  corrections  programs,  because  we 
know  that  young  people  account  for  half  of 
the  serious  crime  in  the  nation,  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  reduce  crime  Is  to  prevent 
Juveniles  from  becoming  adult  criminals. 
Finally,  we  established  for  the  first  time  and 
on  a  national  basis,  an  adequately  funded 
planning  system  to  assist  criminal  Justice 
agencies  in  every  state  to  upgrade  the  entire 
criminal  Justice  system — p>olice,  courts  and 
corrections. 

Here  are  the  results  of  our  efforts: 

RISING    CRIME 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  the  tide  of  ris- 
ing crime  in  America  has  been  reversed,  but 
I  would  be  exceeding  the  facts  to  say  that. 

I  can  say  without  a  doubt  however,  that 
the  increase  has  been  slowed.  I  can  say  fur- 
ther that  we  are  encouraged  to  note  that 
actual  decreases  are  being  registered  in 
greater  frequency  In  our  major  cities.  I  can 
also  say  that  the  full  result  of  our  efforts — 
both  in  enforcement  and  assistance — has  yet 
to  be  felt.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  It  will  be  slowed  stUl  fur- 
ther. 

Finally,  I  can  say  that  It  Is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  If  we  continue  to  devote  an  ap- 
propriate level  of  manpower  and  resources 
to  this  problem,  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  crime  rise  has  been  halted  and 
win  begin  its  downward  turn. 

Against  that  background,  the  latest  FBI 
Uniform  Crime  Report,  covering  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year,  reported: 

The  smallest  percentage  increase  in  serious 
crime  in  the  nation  in  five  years,  6  percent, 
compared  to  a  19  percent  increase  for  the 
same  period  In  1968. 

52  of  the  major  cities  In  the  nation  showed 
crime  reduction,  compared  to  23  the  vear  be- 
fore. 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

Washington,  D.C.  showed  a  14  percent  re- 
duction In  serious  crime,  compared  to  a  2 
percent  rise  for  the  same  period  the  year  be- 
fore. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  results 
that  have  been  achieved  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  reverse  the  crime  rate.  Through 


court  reform,  Increased  police  manpower, 
LEAA  grants,  and  other  measures,  we  have 
helped  officials  of  the  District  to  bring  about 
an  actual,  and  continuing,  decrease  In  crime. 

CrvlL    DISORDERS 

Civil  disorders  also  have  decreased  mark- 
edly. Last  year  we  had  10  major  clvU  dis- 
orders, with  10  persons  killed.  In  1968  we  had 
26  major  dlsoarders  and  83  persons  killed. 
Violent  demonstrations  on  college  campuses 
also  decreased  last  year,  down  60  percent 
from  1970. 

DRUG    ABUSE 

Narcotics  enforcement  showed  substantial 
gains: 

A  total  of  $920  million  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  were  removed  from  the 
worldwide  Illicit  market  in  1971,  compared 
to  $740  million  the  year  before,  the  first  time 
the  amount  was  calculated. 

BNDD  arrests  totalled  8,488  In  1971  com- 
pared to  1,926  In  1969. 

Cooperative  arrests  with  state  and  local 
authorities  totalled  2,612  In  1971  compared 
to  982  in  1969. 

Cooperative  arrests  with  foreign  govern- 
ments totalled  394  in  1971  compared  to  191 
in  1969. 

An  agreement  was  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Prance  to  formalize  their 
Joint  activities  In  the  fight  against  the  in- 
ternational narcotics  traffic. 

Turkey  agreed  to  discontinue  growing 
opium  as  of  June  1972. 

A  closer  working  relationship  was  devel- 
oped with  Mexico  to  destroy  substantial 
amounts  of  drugs  at  their  source  and  to 
police  the  U.S. -Mexican  border  against  nar- 
cotics smugglers. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME 

We  have  struck  particularly  hard  against 
organized  crime.  For  Instance: 

In  the  last  two  years  we  Indicted  196  high- 
echelon  members  of  organized  crime  syndi- 
cates, compared  to  133  for  the  previous  two 
years. 

In  the  last  two  years  we  obtained  con- 
victions of  85  high-echelon  members,  com- 
pared to  46  for  the  previous  two  years. 

In  the  last  three  years  we  Indicted  4,934 
organized  crime  defendants,  an  increase  of 
60  percent  compared  to  the  previous  three 
years  and  we  convicted  1,755  individuals,  an 
increase  of  25  percent. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Quiet,  but  substantial,  gains  were  recorded 
In  the  field  of  clvU  rights.  In  1969,  only  6 
percent  of  all  black  children  in  the  South 
attended  legally  desegregated  school  .'sys- 
tems. By  the  1971-72  school  year,  this  figure 
had  risen  to  95  percent.  The  Justice  De- 
partment filed  Its  first  suit  against  racial 
discrimination  in  zoning  and  land-use  prac- 
tices by  local  governments.  A  total  of  205 
people  were  prosecuted  on  criminal  charges 
of  violating  the  civil  rights  of  others,  com- 
pared to  94  for  the  total  of  the  previous 
three-year  period.  Finally,  15  suits  were  filed 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  com- 
pared to  12  In  the  previous  three-year- 
pertod. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION 

The  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  for 
pollution  of  the  nation's  waterways  In- 
creased from  an  average  of  43  per  year  be- 
fore 1969  to  more  than  190  in  1971, 

Since  March,  1970.  when  the  first  civil 
suits  were  filed  under  the  1899  Refuse  Act, 
a  total  of  85  suits  have  been  filed.  As  a  re- 
stilt  of  Justice  Department  actions,  a  number 
of  major  Industries  have  undertaken  multi- 
million-dollar construction  programs  to 
eliminate  water  pollution. 

The  firs*  case  under  the  emergency  provi- 
sion of  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  brought  and 
23  Industries  In  Birmingham.  Alabama,  were 
en-o  ned  from  polluting  the  air. 

Thp  Justice  Department  secured  an  anti- 
trust consent  decree  with  the  "big  four"  auto 


manufacturers  to  Insure  competition  In  the 
development  of  air  pollution  control  devices 
for  motor  vehicles. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL    HELP 

In  the  three  years  fiscal — 1970  through 
1972 — we  wUl  have  put  almost  $1.5  blilion 
Into  a  nationwide  effort  to  assist  state  and 
local  governments  to  improve  their  police, 
court  and  corrections  systems.  That  compares 
to  a  total  of  $21  million  in  the  three  fiscal 
yetirs  of  1966-68. 

The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
statewide  criminal  Justice  planning  agency 
operating,  fully  staffed  and  fully  funded,  in 
every  state  in  the  nation.  In  addition,  there 
are  approximately  500  regional  planning 
units. 

This  means  that  for  the  first  time,  Fed- 
eral funds  have  made  possible  a  total,  coor- 
dinated, planned  attack  on  all  the  problems 
in  the  criminal  Justice  system  from  coast  to 
coast  and  from  border  to  border. 

These  agencies  are  run  and  staffed  by 
state  and  local  representatives,  and  they  de- 
cide— not  Washington — how  their  state's 
allocation  of  funds  will  be  distributed  with- 
in their  states. 

When  the  day  comes  that  crime  In  America 
finally  stops  rising  and  starts  falling,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program,  more  than  any  other, 
will  be  the  reason.  The  responsibility  "to  curb 
crime  rests  with  state  and  local  governments, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  giving 
them  the  resotirces  to  do  something  about  It. 


BELOIT:   ALL  AMERICAN  CITY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Beloil, 
Wis.,  was  one  of  nine  cities  acra'='^  ♦he 
United  States  to  be  honored  as  an  all 
American  city  by  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  cosponsorship  with  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

What  impressed  the  awards  committee 
was  that  Belolt  Is  making  a  community 
wide  eCfort  Involving  all  difTering  groups 
with  the  Idea  that  "people  as  problem 
solvers  in  Belolt." 

For  the  southeastern  Wisconsin  city 
of  32,256,  success  of  the  involvement  has 
been  impressive.  There  are  55  citizen 
groups  involved  in  community  better- 
ment, having  a  total  membership  of  1.800 
members. 

Belolfs  honor  does  not  surprise  me.  I 
have  always  been  impressed  by  the  com- 
munity spirit  I  had  seen  there  and  the 
dedication  the  city  leaders  have  shown 
for  civil  improvements.  Now  that  same 
pride  has  been  transferred  to  citizens  in- 
volvement and  nothing  meaningful  can 
be  accomplished  without. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  in  extending  by  congratulations 
to  Belolt  for  its  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion. Wisconsin  can  be  truly  proud  of 
Belolt  and  the  example  it  offers  for  deal- 
ing with  the  perplexing  problem.'^  that 
beset  all  urban  areas. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  Saturday  Evening  Po.st  spring 
1972  article  on  the  All  American  Cities 
Award  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Satusdat  Evening  Post  in  Cosponsor- 
ship    With     the     National     Municipal 
Leagtte  Proudly  Announces  the  Winners 
OF  THE  All  America  Cities  Awards 
Marshall    McLuhan,    one    of    the    liveliest 
seers  of  our  time.  Is  also  one  of  our  most 
gifted  phrasemaker.^   He  has  the  happy  knack 
of  paring  down  a  fresh  thought  to  Its  barest 
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essentials.  Thus,  to  twit  the  advertising 
friternlty.  he  advises  them  that  the  original 
rr  ediiim  of  mass  communication  was  a  road. 
Tie  wheel,  he  avers.  Is  merely  an  extension 
ol  the  foot.  The  book,  an  extension  of  the 
e;  e. 

In  the  spirit  of  a  McLuhanlsm,  therefore, 

;  might  say  that  Joshua  was  the  founder  of 

modern  city.  In  one  heroic  blast,  he  blew 

d^wn  the  walls  of  Jericho,  simultaneously 

anglng  It  from  a  fortress  into  an  open  cen- 
of  commerce,  and  also  becoming  the 
rather  of  noise  pollution. 

But  the  time  could  well  be  here  to  reerect 

walls,    at    least    some    symbolic    ones, 

\4hlch  will  keep  the  best  things  of  the  modern 

— Including     Its     middle     classes — from 

vine  its  inner  structure   and   abandoning 

heart  to  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

Is  the  effort  to  erect  such  walls — walls  of 
tAought  and  action  and  Inspiration — which 
Is  at  the  heart  of  the  All-America  Awards 
Iqea. 

The  Amierlcan  city  was  at  first  a  creature 
of  water.  The  age  of  exploration  put  It  at  the 

)uths  of  rivers  and  bays,  on  the  Hudson 
ahd  the  Delaware,  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Nirragansett;  the  age  of  expansion  placed 
cities  on  the  water  routes  of  the  Great 
Lkkes  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Ppclflc  Ocean. 

But  then  the  city  became  a  thing  of  steel, 
a*  the  railroad  and  the  factory  took  over  the 
right  of  domain  on  every  Main  Street  In 
Afnerlca. 

Until  what  had  made  our  cities  great  sud- 
dfcnly  began  to  make  them  sick.  The  Hudson 
Hlver.  glorious  rival  to'the  Rhine,  became  an 

0  )en  sewer.  "The  Great  Wall  of  China,"  the 
h  ideous  embankment  of  the  Pennsy  Railroad. 
h  .imbled  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  cutting 
It  3  heart  In  two.  Pittsburgh  wm  one  huge 
blast  furnace,  and  the  rain  of  soot  blackened 
Iqs  reputation  as  well  as  Ita  streets. 

The   city  was   devouring   Its  own   people, 
falter  J.  Hlckel,  formerly  the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  as  well  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
scribes  the  situation  succinctly  In  his  book, 
■^^o  Owns  America? 

The  whole  Issue  of  urban  environment  fas- 
nates  me  because  It  Is  In  the  urban  areas 
tkat  85  percent  of  America  lives.  Some  peo- 
p  e  have  wrongly  Imagined  that  the  battle  to 
li  nprove  our  environment  involves  simply 
front  and  forest,  or  mountain  range 
ahd  meadow.  In  reality,  the  environment 
n  eans  the  surroundings  In  which  a  person 
nay  live.  It  could  be  a  Junkyard  across  the 
sireet.  For  this  reason,  the  urban  envlron- 
ent  is  a  top  priority  In  America. 
The  urban  problem  has  as  Its  central  core 
t  le  fact  that  people  need  to  live  with  reason- 
aDle  access  to  their  work  but  stlU  crave  the 
open  spaces  of  country  living.  The  inner-city 
problem  Is  created  when  we  force  a  man  to 
me  into  a  metropolitan  area  for  his  eco- 
imlc  survival — and  live  there  unhappily. 
The  battle  has  a'.readv  been  Joined,  of 
urse  The  waters  of  the  Hudson  are  grow- 
ijig  cleaner — the  sturgeon  are  returning  to 
ie  river  and  recently  a  seal  swam  from  the 
ean  150  miles  up  to  Albany  to  {■•.ave  a  look 
a|t  the  capitol  Ph.Jadelohia  has  razed  the 
re:»t  Wall  and  beautified  Its  inner  city. 
Bl't^burgh  has  cleared  the  a!r  and  shlned  up 
lis  murky  image  But  megalopoUs  strikes  at 
,-ery  city  in  the  United  S'ates  with  different 
V^ob'.ems.  .^nd  the  answers  are  not  always 
easy  to  find,  Hickel  is  right  when  he  says. 
The  solution  eoe.s  far  beyond  man's  envlron- 
nt.  It  lies  In  the  environment  of  the  heart. 
the  mind  and  the  soul.  If  we  solve  the  prob- 

1  fms  of  the  inner  man.  we  will  solve  the  prob- 
itms  of  the  inner  city." 

The  inner  man 

That  is  what  Shakespeare  was  saying,  too: 
The  people  are  the  city." 
And   tliat   in  a  nutshell   is  "what  the  All- 
.^merica  Cities  Awards  are  all  about. 

It  all  started  in   1894.  when  the  National 
unlclpal    League   was   founded   as   a    non- 


partisan organisation  to  promote  good  gov- 
vernment.  .\  long  line  of  distinguished  mem- 
bers motivated  It.  The  idea  of  the  Awards 
was  conceived  twenty-three  years  ago.  To- 
day, the  League,  headed  by  former  Ciovemor 
William  W.  Scranton  of  PeniLsylvania,  sees 
the  cities  program  as  more  Important  than 
ever  before.  "Each  year,  the  awards  have 
honored  citizens  for  outstanding  initiative 
m  perceiving  the  particular  challenges — 
human,  physical,  and  fiscal — to  their  com- 
munities, and  for  taking  Informed,  purpose- 
ful action  in  solving  their  problems.  Yet, 
despite  change,  the  basic  criteria  of  the 
awards  have  not  changed.  ...  A  city  need 
not  be  a  mode!  community  to  win.  Success- 
ful action,  not  perfection,  is  the  criterion. 
,  .  ,  A  community  must  show  major  achieve- 
ment of  benefit  to  it  as  a  whole.  It  must 
give  evidence  that  these  achievements  re- 
sulted from  effectively  representative  'citizen 
action' — that  is,  the  initiative  and  effort  of 
a  substantial  number  of  citizens  acting  to 
improve  their  community.  The  specific  ac- 
tions, whenever  started,  should  be  at  least 
approaching  successful  conclusion  tlils  year. 
It  it  Is  a  continuous  program  In  an  area  such 
as  human  or  race  relations,  evidence  of  con- 
str'.ictive  resulto  this  year  must  be  shown.  .  .  . 
Population  and  resources  are  fully  taken 
Into  account  in  the  Judging." 

And  well  that  population  and  resources 
are  taken  into  account— consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  disparate  size  and  urban  char- 
acteristics of  last  year's  winners  (1970): 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  20,696.  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  297,364.  Dallas.  Texas  836,121.  En- 
field. Connecticut,  44,682.  Pltchburg,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 42,906  Gainesville,  Florida.  41.146. 
Indianapolis.  Indiana,  742.613.  Lakeland, 
Florida.  41.146.  Lumberton,  North  Carolina, 
16.495.   Shelby,   North   Carolina,   16,904. 

This  year's  winner  offer  the  same  contrast 
in  size: 

[1971] 

Beloit.  Wisconsin 35,256 

Carbondale.    Illinois 22,582 

Chlckasha,    Oklahoma 14,327 

Jamaica,   New   York 273,000 

Lowell,   Massachusetts 92,929 

North  Branford,  Coiuiectlcut 10.645 

Placentla,  California 22,  009 

Santa  Fe  Springs,  California 14,874 

Twin  Cities  of  Minnesota 1.874,380 

It  all  comes  about  this  way.  A  maximum 
of  twenty-two  cities  were  chosen  as  finalists 
by  an  impartial  screening  committee  of  the 
League,  and  Invited  to  send  spokesmen  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Government  held 
In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  November  14  to  17.  1971. 
The  city  delegates  were  spread  out  over  a 
-chedule  of  several  days  to  address  the  AU- 
.A.merlca  Cities  Jury  of  twelve  distinguished 
leaders  In  government,  business,  education 
anc'  Civic  affairs.  The  Jury  forem.an  is  Dr. 
George  H.  Gallup.  Director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  and  Chairman 
of  *he  Council  of  the  National  Municipal 
League 

The  city  delegates  arrived  girded  for  bat- 
tle. Some  of  them  were  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  impressive  visual  exhibits  dramatizing 
their  city  and  their  program  as  comprehen- 
sively as  a  major  manufacturer  might  set 
•ap  his  pet  product  at  an  important  business 
convention  Some  brought  color  slides  and 
movies  to  accompany  their  verbal  presenta- 
tion: others  relied  only  on  the  spoken  word. 
But  all  came  on  with  a  b.^ng  and  a  whoosh. 
These  people  love  their  cities  and  they  don't 
mind  saying  so.  The  delegates  Included 
mayors,  college  presidents,  firemen  and  po- 
licemen, teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  students, 
busines,sm.en.  houeswlves.  and  Just  plain  peo- 
ple Sometimes  their  speech  was  by  a  single 
member,  at  other  times  they  spoke  In  relays. 
Each  team  was  allotted  the  same  period  of 
time,  followed  by  a  searching  volley  of  ques- 
tions from  the  Jury,  also  under  a  time  limit. 

But  what  verve,  what  competitive  instinct, 
what   conviction    they   all   displayed!   These 


people  could  better  be  called  cheering  sec- 
tions than  delegates.  They  sat  on  the  edges 
of  their  chairs  during  the  presentations, 
eyes  glistening  with  pride  as  pictures  of  their 
cities  floated  across  the  screen,  each  a  veri- 
table Athens,  at  least  In  their  view!  They 
searched  the  expressions  of  the  Jury  for  the 
slightest  sign  of  response,  as  if  their  lives 
hung  In  the  balance  over  the  verdict.  And 
when  the  question  period  opened  up,  the 
cheering  section  for  each  city  would  often 
send  two  people  to  their  feet  at  once  to  an- 
swer the  same  question.  It  was  entertaining, 
instructive  and  often  very  touching.  "Home" 
Indeed  Is  a  word  with  a  myriad  of  meanings. 
One  wished  that  all  of  the  finalists  could 
win:  they  deserved  to,  at  least  on  the  basis 
of  their  presentations. 

So  now  the  winners  are  announced.  Nine 
cities  with  perhaps  only  two  things  in  com- 
mon. They  have  problems  and  they  are  in- 
spired to  overcome  them.  But  beyond  that 
they  are  scarcely  alike  at  all,  even  If  their 
problems  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  similar. 
Take,  for  example,  both  Beloit  and  Placen- 
tla— both  worrying  about  the  opportunities 
and  the  quality  of  life  offered  to  their 
minorities.  But  the  minority  Is  black  In  Be- 
loit; In  Placentla  It  is  Chlcano.  The  actual 
problems,  and  the  successes,  of  the  two 
cities  are  as  different  as  their  climates. 
Another  two  of  the  winners  are  equally  op- 
posltes:  Jamaica,  and  The  Twin  Cities.  One, 
Jamaica,  is  an  ancient  community  dating 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the 
Dutch  and  British  settlers  striving  to  control 
It  for  themselves.  But  today  it  Is  geograph- 
ically a  part  of  New  York  City,  and  Its  prob- 
lem Is  how  to  create  a  separate  community 
which  can  act  Independently  of  the  giant 
mother  city.  Itself  strangled  In  the  entangle- 
ment of  massive  problems  and  spilling  them 
over  into  the  smaller  community  without 
any  way,  or  thought,  of  helping.  The  Twin 
Cities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  historically 
separates — Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  tra- 
ditional rivals,  glowering  at  one  another  over 
the  years,  each  Jealous  of  Its  own  sovereignty 
and  Independence.  And  yet  suddenly  they 
have  recognized  themselves  as  the  hub  of  a 
huge  Minnesota  community  that  has  regional 
problems  which  can  only  be  solved  by 
regional  action.  The  Twin  Cities  got  out  the 
pipe  of  peace  and  smoked  It  together:  their 
answer  had  to  be  in  the  exact  opposite  direc- 
tion to  Jamaica's.  The  word  was  union,  rather 
than  separatism. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  try  to  summarize 
the  entire  situation  In  each  of  these  nine 
admirable  communities  and  attempt  to  de- 
tail the  answers  these  vigorous  and  con- 
cerned citizens  found  to  their  particular 
problems.  Because  most  cities  have  certain 
problems  In  common,  and  since  these  In  so 
many  ways  are  all  typical  American  cities — in 
spite  of  their  dissimilarity— their  Inner  con- 
flicts interlap  one  with  the  other  and  solu- 
tions must  joust  on  the  side  with  various 
adversaries  as  well  as  go  forward  at  the  same 
time  with  the  main  thrust.  Students  of  urban 
problems  in  1972  could  do  worse  than  to  In- 
quire— of  the  powers  that  be  and  the  citi- 
zens ei  officio  that  be.  in  these  nine  award 
cities — as  to  how  they  managed  to  lift  them- 
selves up  by  their  bootstraps  In  such  heroic 
fashion.  Their  answers  may  not  be  the  ones 
for  your  community,  but  their  methods 
might  well  be.  In  this  article  we  can  only 
spotlight  the  action  In  the  center  of  the 
stage.  Behind  the  scenes  In  each  case  are 
months  and  even  years  of  sacrifice,  dedica- 
tion, and  frequent  frustration.  But  the  flags 
are  out  in  each  of  these  communities,  and 
the  victory  has  been  well  earned. 

Beloit  points  to  "what  citizen  Involve- 
ment can  do  for  a  community,"  and  states 
that  "People  are  problem  solvers  in  Beloit, 
Working  through  an  interlocking  system  of 
action  groups,  Belolters  have  found  that  no 
community  mission  Is  Impossible  so  long  as 
It  is  understood  that  people  who  are  part  of 
a  problem  must  be  part  of  the  solution." 
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Belolters  mean  what  they  say.  Three  lead- 
ers in  Beloit  were  Robert  Gilliam,  a  fire 
fighter  whose  quietly  dynamic  Influence  as 
Coordinator,  Black  Resource  Personnel,  has 
persuaded  black  Belolters  to  become  active 
participants  in  problem  solving:  Miller  Up- 
ton, President  of  Beloit  College:  and  Harry 
Moore,  President  of  the  Beloit  Corporation. 

"We  approach  our  problems  by  talking 
across  the  table,  straight  from  the  shoulder. 
That  way  we  understand  each  other.  Our 
leaders  are  not  figureheads:  they  are  shirt- 
sleeve participants.  They  are  personally  and 
deeply  involved  in  the  human  dynamism 
that  distinguishes  Beloit — we  have  some 
fifty-five  citizen  groups  Involved  in  com- 
munity betterment,  having  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  1,800  people  ,  .  .  every  one  of 
our  key  committees  Includes  women  mem- 
bers." The  Beloit  presentation  in  Atlanta 
bore  all  this  out.  It  was  a  team  effort.  In 
addition  to  Messrs.  Gilliam  and  Upton,  the 
participants  included  the  general  manager 
of  radio  station  WOEL,  the  president  of  the 
Beloit  State  Bank,  the  director  of  the  audio- 
visual department  of  Beloit  College,  the  di- 
rector of  the  B«ioit  League  of  Women  'Voters, 
the  executive  edrtQr  and  a  staff  photographer 
of  the  Beloit  Dally^Uews,  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Chttrcl}  of  Beloit,  and  a 
host  of  others.  The  main  thrusts  of  their 
community  efforts  Included  renewal  Involv- 
ing community  participation  and  minority 
employment.  But  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful Beloit  projects  has  been  a  grass-roots 
renaissance  of  the  arts.  This  was  a  different 
way  of  bringing  Its  citizens  together. 

The  AiBUate  Artist  Program  was  begun 
more  than  four  years  ago  to  support  young 
artists  in  the  development  of  their  careers — 
in  a  training  center  for  artists.  Last  year,  for 
example,  more  than  thirty  artists  spent  a 
week  moving  through  Beloit,  giving  con- 
certs— or  "Non-certs"  as  they're  called  by 
the  citizens — In  churches,  playgrounds,  flre 
stations,  banks,  shopping  centers — even  in  a 
foundry.  The  week  was  brought  to  a  climax 
with  the  Beloit  Festival,  which  drew  5,000 
listeners.  For  a  community  of  36,000,  an 
audience  of  5,000  Is  a  remarkable  crowd. 
Then  the  artists  fanned  out  over  the  entire 
country  to  continue  their  exciting  task  of 
bringing  music  to  where  the  people  are  In 
the  communities  of  America. 


RULES  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  section  133(b>  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  I 
submit  the  rules  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Standing  Rules  or  the  Senate  Small 

Business  Commtttee 

1.  general 

All  applicable  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  Committee  and  Its  Subcom- 
mittees. The  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  the  Rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee. 

2.    MEETINGS  AND  QUORUMS 

(a)  The  Committee  will  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman.  If  at  least  three  Members 
of  the  Committee  desire  the  Chairman  to 
call  a  special  meeting,  they  may  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Committee  a  written  request 
therefor,  addressed  to  the  Chairman.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  Clerk  of  the  Oom- 
mlttee  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  such 


request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  request,  the  Chairman  fails 
to  call  the  requested  special  meeting,  which 
Is  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  Members  may  file  In  the  office  of 
the  Committee  their  written  notice  that  a 
special  Committee  meeting  will  be  held,  spec- 
ifying the  date,  hour  and  place  thereof,  and 
the  Committee  shall  meet  at  that  time  and 
place.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  all  Committee  Members  that  such  spe- 
cial meeting  will  be  held  and  Inform  theJn 
of  Its  date,  hour  and  place.  If  the  Chairm«n 
Is  not  present  at  any  regular,  additional  or 
special  meeting,  the  ranking  majority  Mem- 
ber present  shall  preside. 

(b)  In  executive  sessions,  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  shall  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  In  hearings,  whether  in  public  or  ex- 
ecutive session,  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of 
testimony  not  under  oath  shall  be  one 
Member  of  the  Committee.  A  quorum  for  the 
taking  of  sworn  testimony  shall  be  two 
Members  of  the  Committee,  unless  the  wit- 
ness voluntarily  waives  this  requirement, 

(d)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  btislness  of  the  Committee  by 
Members  who  Eire  unable  to  be  present.  To  be 
valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign  the 
right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  Members  who 
will  be  present.  Proxies  shall  in  no  case  be 
counted  for  establishing  a  quorum. 

3.    HEARING 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
Initiate  a  hearing  on  his  own  authority  or 
at  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Written  notice  of  all  hearings  shall 
be  given  to  respective  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee Members.  Notice  shall  be  given 
as  far  In  advance  as  practicable.  No  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  shall  be  scheduled 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  any 
witness  testifying  as  to  fact,  if  a  quorum  be 
present  as  specified  in  RtUe  2  <c  i . 

(c)  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  only  when 
authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. When  so  authorized,  subpoenas  may 
be  issued  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  other 
Member  of  the  Committee  designated  by 
him.  A  subpoena  for  the  attendance  of  a 
witness  shall  state  briefly  the  purpose  of  the 
hearing  and  the  matter  or  matters  to  which 
the  witness  is  expected  to  testify.  A  subpoena 
for  the  production  of  documents,  memoran- 
da, records,  etc.  shall  state  briefly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  and  shall  Identify  the 
papers  required  to  be  produced  with  as  much 
particularity  as  is  practicable. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  who  shall  be 
permitted  while  the  witness  Is  testifying  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  Hiaterial  presented  in  an  execu- 
tive hearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  an  executive  hear- 
ing shall  be  made  public,  either  In  whole  or 
In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  CHINA  TRIP 
AND  TAIWAN 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  written  about  how  the  President's 
China  trip  affects  Taiwan.  Unfortunately, 
many  in  the  news  media  have  taken  an 
incorrect  approach,  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  Taiwan  has  been  betrayed  by 
the  United  States.  This  is  far  from  the 


truth.  The  United  States  has  not  given 
any  concession  and  has  not  broken  lauh 
with  its  treaty  commitment's. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  Lcs  Angeles  Times 
today  contains  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Taiwan  Isn't  Being  Betrayed."  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
'.as  follows: 

Taiwan  Is  Not  Being  Betrated 

Some  conser\ative  critics  are  accusing 
President  Nixon  of  having  betrayed  Taiwan 
during  his  discussions  in  China,  the  impli- 
cation being  that  he  agreed  the  Unlt«d 
States  would  not  Interfere  In  any  Commu- 
nist attempt  to  take  control  of  the  Island. 
As  evidence,  the  critics  cite  the  Nixon-Chou 
communique  of  Feb.  27,  in  which  the  United 
States  accepted  the  view  that  Taiwan  Is  a 
part  of  China,  and  announced  its  "ultimate 
objective"  of  withdrawing  all  U.S.  forces 
from  the  Island. 

The  wording  of  the  communique  Is  clear 
enough.  How  much  one  may  accurately  In- 
fer from  that  wording  is  a  different  matter, 
Mr.  Nixon's  critics  go  immediately  to  quee- 
tlons  of  Intent  In  regard  to  U.S.  policy  on 
Taiwan's  future,  and  then  provide  their  own 
gloomy  and  tuiequivocal  answers  with  scant 
reference  either  to  facts  or,  it  seems  to  us. 
realistic  assessments  of  the  probable  course 
of  events.  Before  the  argument  gets  further 
distorted  it  wouid  be  a  gcfod  idea  to  look, 
first,  at  what  has  become  demonstrably  evi- 
dent In  America's  China  policy  and  then  at 
how  the  situation  may  evolve 

Both  Peking  and  "Taipei  agree  that  there 
Is  only  one  China,  of  which  Taiwan  is  a 
province.  What  Mr.  Nixon  has  said  Is  that 
the  United  States  agrees  with  the  Chinese 
about  this.  He  has  further  said  that  the  sta- 
tus of  Taiwan,  which  presumably  means  how 
and  by  whom  it  will  eventually  be  governed. 
Is  something  for  the  Chinese  themselves  to 
work  out.  As  he  said  In  his  foreign  policy  re- 
port of  Feb.  9.  it  Is  not  a  matter  for  this 
country  to  decide.  The  United  States,  in 
other  words,  is  taking  lt.se]f  out  of  China's 
civil  war. 

But  not  entirely  out.  Just  yet.  The  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  on  the  island  Is  con- 
ditional. Mr.  Nixon  told  congressional  lead- 
ers this  week  that  6,000  of  the  8.000  .Ameri- 
cans on  the  Island  would  be  pulled  out  once 
their  mission — providing  support  for  the 
Vietnam  war — Is  obviated  by  the  war's  end. 
The  remaining  2.000  troope.  he  said,  would 
stay  until  the  Nationalists  a!:d  the  Com- 
munists settle  the  Taiwan  question. 

It  is  easy  to  make  too  much  or  too  little 
of  this  residual  force.  For  Peking  it  will  be 
too  much:  It  sees  foreign  troops  on  Chinese 
soil  as  an  Infringement  of  sovereignty.  For 
Mr.  Nixon's  critics.  It  will  be  too  little,  a 
sign  of  a  greatly  weakened  commitment  to 
defend  Taiwan.  That  view  Is  overstated. 

The  Americajis  on  Taiwan  are  not  directly 
Involved  with  islands  defense,  i",c>r  are  they 
essential  to  U.S.  strategic  policy  In  the  west- 
ern Pacific.  Whether  they  are  there  or  not, 
the  1954  defense  treaty  with  Taiwan  re- 
mains in  force,  and  the  United  Stat.es  re- 
mains pledged  to  act  in  the  event  of  an 
armed  attack  on  Taiwan.  But  Is  such  an 
attack  likely?  The  Pentagon  has  coiicluded 
that  the  Communists  have  not  now,  nor  will 
they  have  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
means  to  mount  a  credible  assault  on  the 
well  fortified  island,  eveji  if — and  it  is  a  big 
If — they  decided  that  was  the  only  way  Tai- 
wan could  con.e  under  their  control 

Significantly,  Chou  En-lal  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  defense  treaty  in  the  communi- 
que he  Issued  with  the  President.  U.S.- 
Chlna  differences  are  made  clear,  but  It  also 
seems  clear  from  other  developments  that 
the  two  countrtes  agreed  to  work  around, 
not.  through,  the  Taiwan  Issue.  Peking  may 
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onfldent    that    the    Taiwan    question 

nkually  wUl  be  settled  to  Its  satisfaction, 

It  is  probably  right.  But  that  settlement 

certainly  will  be  by  political  evolu- 

rather    than    force    of    arms.    For    the 

ni4ed  States  lo  accept  this  Is.  certainly,  a 

from  the  policy  of  the  f>afit  20  years; 

It  cannot  fairly  be  called  betrayal. 
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RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
CORPS 


.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
colleagues  a  most  commendable  un- 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
under the  chairmanship  of 
Arrdy  Reserve  Lt.  Col.  Wil  Ebel,  the  Na- 
tion^ ROTC  Committee  of  ROA  brought 
ROTC  students  to  Washington  last 
.  These  campus  leaders  came  from 
and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States. 
S<>uth  Carolina's  institiitlons  of  high- 
l(«ming  were  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowipg  outstanding  young  men:  Army 
Joseph  F.  Anderson,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; Army  Cadet  Harry  L.  Mitchell. 
Carolina  State  College;  Army 
Terrance  M.  Potter,  The  Citadel; 
Cadet  George  White,  Wofiford  Col- 
Navy  Midshipman  Richard  H,  Hit- 
University  of  South  Carolina;  Air 
Cadet  John  W.  Baltzegar,  Baptist 
Collfege  at  Charleston;  and  Air  Force 
CadJt  Robert  G.  Trayham,  Newberry 
Coll  ?ge. 

Mr.  President,  these  future  military 
leaders  spent  a  full  day  at  a  Pentagon 
semnar,  meeting  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fens  j  Melvin  Laird,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Eefense  Roger  Kelley,  and  other  top 
Deff  nse  Department  officials.  On  Friday 
moriing,  it  was  my  privilege  to  address 
the  jroup  at  a  breakfast  meeting  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Following 
the  jreakf  ast,  the  ROTC  students  held  a 
wrei.th- laying  ceremony  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

group  also  participated  in  the  50th 
rersary  midwinter  conference  of 
.  The  ROTC  students  were  present 
ROA  banquet  when  Speaker  of 
House  Carl  Albert  was  presented 
/s  Minute  Man  of  the  Year  award. 
.  President,  the  ROTC  is  absolutely 
vital  to  our  freedom  and  national  se- 
curi  :y.  The  Defense  Department  and  the 
Resi  i-ve  Officers  Association  are  to  be 
corn  ratulated  for  focusing  national  at- 
tent  on  on  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Ooriis. 


tie 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


M^.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   Is 
further  morning  business? 
le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 
,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


HqUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972 

Tte  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 

before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 

ness,  S.  3248,  which  the  clerk  will 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  614,  S  3248,  a  bill  to  con- 
solidate, simplify,  and  Improve  laws  rela- 
tive to  housing  and  housing  assistance,  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernments In  support  of  community  devel- 
opment activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1972  'S.  3248 i  represents  a  concerted 
eCTort  by  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  to  address  many  of  the  problems 
currently  confronting  our  Nation's  com- 
munities. Urban  iUs  are  often  times  quite 
easy  to  recognize  and  identify,  however, 
once  the  determination  is  made  to  cor- 
rect those  ills  and  insure  prevention  of 
their  reoccurrence,  difficulties  become 
apparent. 

The  issues  we  dealt  with  during  com- 
mittee consideration  of  this  legislation 
were  complicated,  indeed.  On  numerous 
occasions  opinions  were  strongly  diuded. 
Nevertheless,  the  comimittee  has  re- 
flected its  recognition  of  the  critical  na- 
ture of  urban  development  by  reporting 
an  omnibus  bill  of  considerable  breadth, 
a  bill  encompassing  not  only  the  field  of 
housing,  but  extending  to  community 
development,  urban  mass  transportation, 
comprehensive  planning,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  related  subjects. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
adopted  and  included  within  this  leg- 
islation the  "Housing  Consolidation  and 
Simplification  Act"  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  jointly  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  myself. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
past  2  years.  Secretary  Romney  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  appeared  before  our 
Housing  subcommittee  to  urge  that  Con- 
gress consolidate  the  multiplicity  of 
housing  programs  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  statute  books  during 
recent  decades. 

The  Revised  National  Housing  Act, 
chapter  1  of  this  bill,  carries  forward  the 
most  productive  of  the  existing  programs, 
but  drastically  simplifies  what  is  cur- 
rently a  confusing  patchwork  of  special 
programs.  The  consolidation  is  essential, 
for  many  current  provisions  of  the  hous- 
ing law  defy  comprehension  by  partici- 
pant and  beneficiary  alike.  Enactment 
will  make  the  programs  more  efficient 
producers  of  housing,  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  local  communities,  and 
more  equitable  in  the  treatment  of  the 
families  which  are  served. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant provisions  of  chapter  1  is  the  pro- 
posal to  replace  the  statutory  dollar 
limits  on  mortgage  amounts  with  ad- 
ministratively determined  limits  based 
on  prototype  cost  estimates.  This  ap- 


proach should  add  increased  equity  to 
the  FHA  programs  by  permitting  the 
setting  of  mortgage  limits  by  geographic 
areas  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  cost  levels 
in  each  such  area.  In  this  way,  without 
statutory  restrictions,  there  could  be 
timely  updating  of  the  limits  on  the  basis 
of  changes  in  land  or  construction  costs. 
With  this  flexibility,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  could 
not  only  accommodate  the  very  high  cost 
areas  where  nationwide  statutory  limits 
have  tended  to  be  too  low,  but  .could 
also  assure  that  cost  limits  are  not  un- 
necessarily and  wastefully  high  in  other 
areas. 

Without  question,  the  Revised  Hous- 
ing Act  will  be  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment over  existing  law.  However,  I  fear 
that  two  matters,  which  have  caused  me 
considerable  concern  in  recent  months, 
will  be  continued  in  the  new  legislation: 
the  long-run  costs  inherent  in  our  hous- 
ing subsidy  programs,  and  the  inequity 
involved  in  giving  housing  assistance  to 
some  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies while  not  providing  it  to  those  who 
flnd  themselves  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

Chapter  III  of  the  proposed  act  would 
provide  a  vastly  improved  system  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  local  community  de- 
velopment activities.  Almost  1  year  ago, 
on  March  5,  1971,  President  Nixon  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  message  on  special  rev- 
enue sharing  for  urban  community  de- 
velopment. Shortly  thereafter.  I  joined 
in  introducing  legislation  which  incor- 
porated his  sharing  plan.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  deter- 
mined to  synthesize  the  revenue-sharing 
approach  with  an  alternative  block- 
grant — proposal  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  As  he  Indicated  in  his 
remarks  on  yesterday  in  this  Chamber 
when  introducing  the  bill,  this  commu- 
nity development  proposal  is  the  first  of 
the  President's  special  revenue-sharing 
plans  to  be  considered  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  Certainly  it  is  an  Important  one, 
and  one  of  most  critical  and  timely  na- 
ture, given  the  fiscal  plight  many  of  our 
communities  find  themselves  in  today. 

The  current  categorical  grant  approach 
to  Federal  assistance  has  proven  Itself  to 
be  outdated  and  heavily  laden  with  the 
weight  of  administrative  requirements 
and  procedures.  The  committee  proposes 
to  cut  away  much  of  the  burdensome  red 
tape,  allowing  the  locally  elected  officials, 
who  best  know  the  developmental  needs 
of  their  communities,  to  request  block 
grant  funds  for  such  purposes.  Rather 
than  being  required  to  .submit  individual 
applications  for  programs  such  as  urban 
renewal,  neighborhood  development,  wa- 
ter and  sewer,  neighborhood  facilities, 
and  open  space,  as  is  currently  required, 
the  community  would  con.solidate  these 
into  a  single  development  program,  with 
a  single,  annual  application.  The  benefits 
would  accrue  not  only  to  the  applicant, 
but  to  HUD  as  well,  as  the  "shuffle  of  pa- 
per" would  decrease  appreciably. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  decided  to  base  the  deter- 
mination of  a  commimity's  annual  fund- 
ing on  a  current  "needs"  basis  rather 
than  solely  on  past  activity.  The  factors 


to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
"needs"  allocation  are  size  of  population, 
extent  of  hou.sing  overcrowding,  extent 
of  poverty,  and  the  level  of  recent  pro- 
gram experience. 

The  approach  to  Federal  assistance 
provided  in  this  chapter  should  prove  to 
be  a  significant  forward  step  in  alleviat- 
ing both  the  fiscal  and  planning  problems 
facing  State  and  local  governments.  With 
an  increased  Federal  commitment  of 
funds  through  reduced  sharing  require- 
ment's and  insured  stable  funding  for 
community  development  purposes,  local 
general  purpose  governing  bodies  should 
be  provided  with  sufficient  resources  to 
coordinate  and  execute  their  community 
development  efforts. 

Chapter  V  of  the  bill  contains  several 
provisions  relative  to  rural  housing.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  committee 
included  within  this  chapter  legislation 
introduced  by  me  which  extends  the 
veteran's  preference  provision  of  the 
Farmer's  Home  Administration's  pro- 
gram for  homeownership  to  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  confiict. 

Chapter  VI  causes  me  some  concern. 
The  committee  has  decided  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
subsidize  operating  losses  for  urban  mass 
transportation  systems.  I  recognize  well 
the  fiscal  problems  facing  transit  sys- 
tems throughout  this  country,  and  I  un- 
derscore my  support  for  mass  transpor- 
tation services.  Just  2  years  ago,  I  coau- 
thored  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1970  which  established  a  program 
of  capital  funding  for  transit  systems.  It 
is  first,  the  proposal  to  open  these  capi- 
tal funds  for  use  as  operating  subsidies 
ttiat  I  oppose.  And  second,  a  program  of 
operating  subsidies  would  require  exten- 
sive Federal  review  of  the  local  transit 
system's  management  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  taxpayer  would  not,  in  fact,  be 
subsidizing  inefficient  managerial  prac- 
tices. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  share  of  capital  grants  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  pqpject  cost,  I  support  this 
change.  Such  a  provision  should  con- 
tribute significantly  toward  reducing  the 
current  financial  burdens  which  weigh 
so  heavily  on  transportation  systems. 

Mr.  President,  during  committee  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  there  was 
discussion  of  my  proposal  to  eliminate 
all  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon-  Act 
from  the  Revised  Housing  Act.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  prevailing  wage 
determinations  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  FHA-insured  housing  have  all 
too  often  resulted  in  required  wage  rates 
for  such  housing,  which  are  higher  than 
those  actually  prevailing  in  the  area. 
Obviously,  such  inaccurate  determina- 
tions boost  the  cost  of  our  federally 
assisted  housing  programs — an  increase 
in  cost  which  must  be  passed  directly  to 
the  taxpayer. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee,  I  am  glad 
to  report,  has  determined  that  hearings 
on  Davis-Bacon  and  the  effect  of  its  im- 
plementation on  our  Federal  programs 
should  be  held  in  the  near  future.  The 
problem  is  an  important  one,  and  one 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

In  brief  summation,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  reiterate  my  strong  sup- 
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port  for  this  legislation  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  has  prepared  for  Senate  consid- 
eration. Its  provisions  are  many  and  far- 
reaching  and  of  a  most  vital  nature  to 
the  future  vitality  of  Federal  assistance 
for  community  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  the  time  consumed 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PHIVILEGE    OP    THE     FLOOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  several  amendments 
which  I  have  to  the  bill  the  following 
members  of  my  staflf  may  be  on  the  fioor, 
but  not  more  than  two  at  one  time:  Mr. 
Warren,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Allee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     983 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  983,  which  I  offer  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  983  is  as  follows: 

On  page  189,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(o"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  3,  7(b),  and 
9"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(except  subsection  (f),  and  sections  7(b) 
and  9"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  paragraph":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(2)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  under 
section  3(f)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  form  of  grant  agree- 
ments or  otherwise  In  amounts  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  $800,000,000.  This  amount  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1972  and  shall  remain 
available  until  obligated.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  liquidation  of  the 
obligations  Incurred  under  this  paragraph 
not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  prior  to  July  1. 
1973,  which  amount  may  be  Increased  to  not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $800,000,000  prior 


to  July  1,  1974.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jjro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  understands  that  this  is 
the  amendment  upon  which  the  S-hcur 
limitation  applies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  call  for  a  quorum  with- 
out the  time  bemg  charged  to  either 
side. 

"Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te.n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^ic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

PRIVII.ECE    or    THE     FLOOR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  atk 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  Javits  and  Al- 
lott  amendments  and  the  votes  thereon. 
I  be  permitted  to  have  present  m  the 
chamber  two  members  of  my  staff.  Jim 
Sanderson  and  Paul  Weyrich. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 'Mr.  Brock  I.  Mr.  Lyle  Rywr.  be 
permitted  to  be  present  on  the  fl(X)r  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure  'S 
3248). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  called 
up  is  an  amendment  to  do  something 
which  I  know  the  committee  considered 
very  seriously — to  provide  a  simi  of  mon- 
ey authorization  for  the  purpose  of  pa>  - 
ing  a  part  of  the  operating  expenses  in- 
curred by  mass  transit  systems  under 
the  urban  mass  transportation  part  of 
this  bill,  which  is  chapter  6. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  first 
that  I  am  very  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  good  bill.  The  committee  is  one 
on  which  I  have  served,  and  I  have  very 
profoimd  regard  for  Senator  Sparkman 
Senator  Tower,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.  It  is  really  one  of  the 
finest  committees  in  the  Senate,  and 
has  been  most  constructive.  This  is  a 
magnificent  bill:  I  want  to  make  that 
very,  ver>'  clear. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  acknowledge 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado <Mr.  Allott).  who  is  going  to  move 
to  strike  everything  that  I  wish  to  sup- 
plement. My  action  In  calling  up  this 
amendment  this  morning  was  not  in  any 
way  designed  to  permit  me  to  come  first, 
before  him,  except  that  I  would  have  had 
to  perfect  his  amendment,  as  I  wish  to 
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TOWER.   Mr.  President,   I  shall 
to  yield  the  Senator  time  on  the 
that  is  not  sufBcient. 
ALLOTT.   I   thank   the  Senator 
Texas  very  much. 
JAVITS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
s    consent    that    the    amend- 
which  I  have  offered  may  be  con- 
en  bloc,  as  technically  they  may 
hat  separate. 
'  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Is    there    objection?    The    Chair 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
in  addition  to  the  Senator  from 
Jersey  iMr.  Williams  i,  the  chair- 
of   the   Committee  on   Labor  and 
Welfare,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  my 
the  name  of  the  Senator 
New   Jersey    <Mr.   Case*    also   be 
as  a  cosponsor. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
%nator  yield  for  a  question? 
JAVITS.  I  yield. 

SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  get  clear 
is:  Is  the  Senator  from  New  York 
ing  only  to  amendment  No.  983? 

JAVITS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
ng  amendment,  983. 

SPARKMAN.   The   Senator   said 
Moc."  He  has  two  or  three  amend- 
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JAVITS.  Oh,  no.  just  this  amend- 
.   SPARKMAN.   Just   this   amend- 


called 


JAVITS.  This  is  the  only  one  that 
up. 

President,    the    issue    is    briefly 
this-l-and  how  the  i.ssue  is  joined  will  be 
deteijmined  by  whether  Senator  Allott 
to  offer  his  amendment  as  a  sub- 
or  how   he  decides   to  proceed: 
important  point.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  committee  has  now  provided, 
sh|own  at  page  187  of  the  bill,  that  the 
,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
may  prescribe,  is  authorized  'to 
(Operating  expenses  incurred  as  a  re- 
Df  providing  such  service" — "such 


ser%-ice"  meaning  a  mass  transportation 
service  in  an  urban  area.  This  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  Federal  mass 
transit  program  which  authorizes  capital 
grant  and  loan  assistance  primarily  to 
develop  and  improve  our  mass  transit 
systems  and  the  committee  should  be 
commended  for  including  this  provision 
in  the  bill. 

However,  the  committee  provided  no 
money.  It  has  adopted,  in  short,  the 
principle  but  no  funds  to  implement  it. 
The  place  it  says  we  will  get  the  money 
is  if  we  loosen  the  President's  hold  on 
the  amount  of  the  appropriations  which 
have  been  impoimded  for  that  part  of  the 
urban  mass  transit  program  which  was 
in  effect  up  to  now — to  wit.  the  capital 
grant  provisions,  dealing  with  trackage, 
equipment,  and  so  forth.  There,  the 
President  has  impoimded  $200  million  in 
nscal  1971,  $300  million  in  fiscal  1972. 
What  the  committee  says  is,  "Let's  pry 
that  loose:  and  when  we  pry  it  loose,  we 
■will  have  money  for  these  operating  ex- 
pense subsidies." 

The  difflculty  with  that,  for  people 
who  are  as  badly  pressed  and  for  those 
representing  great  metropolitan  areas, 
such  as  myself,  is  twofold: 

One,  it  takes  two  to  do  this — the  Presi- 
dent and  we.  The  President  has  shown 
no  disposition  to  turn  loose  this  money. 
Indeed,  the  opposition  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation — of  which  Senator 
Allott  has  been  kind  enough  to  inform 
us  by  distributing  a  copy  of  a  letter  on 
each  Senator's  desk — to  the  basic  ex- 
pansion of  the  law  to  include  assistance 
for  operating  expenses,  clearly  indicates 
that  the  President  is  going  to  turn  no 
money  loose  for  any  such  purpose. 

Two,  the  money  which  is  to  be  turned 
loose  is  money  which  comes  out  of  the 
capital  grant  authorization,  and  the 
capital  grant  authorization  is  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars — indeed,  allegedly 
a  couple  of  billion  dollars — short  of  pend- 
ing applications. 

It  would  then  become  just  a  matter  of 
the  operating  expenses  fighting  the  cap- 
ital grants,  or  vice  versa.  Considering  the 
urgency,  considering  the  fact  that  well 
over  70  percent  of  the  American  people 
live  in  the  very  metropolitan  areas  which 
are  affected  by  mass  transportation,  we 
feel — my  cosponsors  and  I.  and  we  hope 
many  other  Senators —  that  there  should 
not  be  tills  competition  as  between  these 
2  funds  for  quite  different  purposes. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  seeks  to 
set  up.  and  that  i.s  the  principal  core  of 
it.  a  sum  of  money— to  wit.  $400  million 
in  fiscal  year  1973  and  S400  million  in 
fiscal  year  1974 — in  contract  obligation 
authority — for  that  purpose.  This  figure 
represents  the  operating  deficits  esti- 
mated to  exi.st  this  coming  year  and 
which  the  fiscally  strapped  States  and 
local  governments  now  must  finance. 

That  states  the  issue  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  and  states  why  we  offered  this 
amendment  and  states  what  the  amend- 
ment provides.  The  issue  of  mass  trans- 
portation and  whether  or  not  we  .should 
help  in  respect  of  it  has  been  decided  by 
Congress,  because  we  have  now  a  capital 
grant  program. 

The  only  question  is.  Shall  we  go  to 
the  operating  subsidy  program?  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  not  only 


should  we  but  also  that  we  must.  The 
committee  report  shows  that.  Having  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  mass  transit 
systems  are  entitled  to  help  from  the 
Federal  Government,  the  committee 
should  also  do  what  is  required  in  order 
to  keep  them  operating. 

Let  us  remember  that  municipalities 
have  had  to  take  over  their  mass  transit 
systems  precisely  because  operating  def- 
icits have  made  it  literally  impossible  for 
anybody  but  municipalities  to  operate 
these  systems. 

The  number  of  municipaUties  which 
were  forced  to  initiate  programs  of  aid 
for  operating  assistance  increased  by  400 
percent  in  the  decade  1961  to  1971.  The 
revenue  expense  situation  of  the  mass 
transit  systems  is  likely  to  deteriorate 
even  further,  and  the  committee  report 
gives  a  vei-y  vivid  analysis  of  that.  It 
says : 

As  developed  In  testimony  during  the 
1972  hearings,  the  108  systems  which  are 
currently  subsidized  will  almost  certainly  in- 
crease to  the  point  where  every  large  city 
transit  system  will  be  public  owned  and  heav- 
ily subsidized.  At  the  present  time  35  cities 
are  facing  the  Issue  of  initiating  local  sub- 
sidies for  transit  operations. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  major  pur- 
pose of  this  new  provision  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  provision  without 
money — 

Is  to  assist  In  revitalizing  the  Nation's 
ma.ss  transportation  system  by  allowing 
States  and  localities  to  determine  which  sys- 
tems in  their  Jurisdiction  are  In  need  of 
operating  assistance  and,  on  this  basis,  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
a  comprehensive  mass  transportation  service 
Improvement  program  to  Improve  such  serv- 
ice and  to  place  mass  transportation  opera- 
tions on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

As  one  of  my  aides  put  it  in  writing 
my  remarks,  it  is  like  a  new  car  with- 
out gas:  it  just  will  not  go — and  that  Is 
exactly  what  it  comes  down  to. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  say  in  its 
report: 

There  Is  no  intent  to  make  operating  sub- 
oidv  req\iirements  compete  with  require- 
ments for  equipment  and  facilities  to  the 
detriment  of  the  existing  capital  grant  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  precisely  the  reason  for  set- 
ting up  a  separate  authorization — other- 
wise the  very  promise  of  their  report 
cannot  be  made  good. 

So,  if  the  committee  is  going  to  do  what 
it  intends,  it  will  have  to  provide  a  sep- 
arate authorization.  Otherwise,  It  is  not 
doing  it.  That  is  why  we  have  offered 
this  amendment. 

As  it  stands  now,  there  is  nowhere 
near  enough  in  the  capital  fund  to  deal 
with  the  $4.2  billion  in  grant  applica- 
tions now  pending  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  That  is  quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
impounded  $300  million,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

Thirty-eight  Senators  have  written  to 
the  administration  and  sharply  criticized 
the  reduction  of  the  fund  which  was 
available  this  year — of  $900  million,  now 
cut  by  a  third  by  this  impounding  ac- 
tion— $600  million  is  left  to  take  care  of 
$4.1  billion  in  grant  applications.  It  Is  a 
perfectly  ridiculous  situation.  So,  we 
think  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  com- 


mittee    must     provide     the    additional 
fimds  for  operating  subsidies. 

Our  amendment  effectively  will  set  up 
a  separate  fund  to  allow  the  Secretai-y 
of  Transportation  to  incur  obligations 
by  grant  agreement,  contracts  or  other- 
wise up  to  $400  million  for  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  to  mover  the  esti- 
mated operating  deficits.  In  this  way 
moneys  authorized  for  capital  grants 
would  not  be  jeopardized,  nor  for  that 
matter  would  there  be  a  risk  that  funds 
provided  for  the  operating  expenses 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  pending  grant 
applications.  The  integrity  of  each  pro- 
gram would  be  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  reasoning 
wliy  we  are  seeking  this  is  because  we 
are  faced  with  an  emergency  situation. 
May  I  point  out  that  $400  million  is  only 
one-seventh — not  an  excessive  subsidy — 
of  the  1971  gross  costs  of  $2.5  billion  for 
operating  public  bus,  rail,  and  commuter 
transportation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  on 
November  22,  1971.  submitted  a  report 
pursuant  to  law — one  of  the  housing  acts 
which  we  had  passed  before — on  the 
"Feasibility  of  Federal  Assistance  for 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Operating  Costs." 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  disappointment 
to  me  and  to  Senators  from  other  States 
with  big  cities  that  they  rejected  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
subsidize  operating  costs.  Rather,  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion recommended  that  Congress  pass 
the  President's  revenue  sharing  principle. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrell)  .  The  10  minutes  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  have  expired 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  told  that  insofar  as  operating  sub- 
sidies are  concerned,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  preparing  alterna- 
tives. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  to  that 
effect,  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  2,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Is  Considering  MAss-TRANsrr 
Aid — Plans  Are  Being  Worked  Out  for 
VoLPE^  Official  Says 

(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

A  Department  of  Transportation  official 
disclosed  yesterday  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration was  taking  a  new  look  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  subsidizing  day-to-day  losses  on 
the  nation's  mass-transit  systems.  It  has 
consistently  opposed  such  subsidies  In  the 
past. 

Carlos  C.  Vlllarreal,  who  heads  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration,  said  he 
planned  within  the  month  to  send  to  Trans- 
portatlon  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  a  set  of 
alternative  proposals  for  establishing  the 
nation's  first  Federal  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transportation. 

The  statement  was  the  first  indication  by 
the  Administration  that  it  was  considering  a 
specific  plan  for  Federal  transit  subsidies. 

Mr.  Vlllarreal  said  that  the  details  of  the 
proposal  were  still  being  worked  out.  but 
that  it  would  probably  be  based  on  a  sys- 
tem of  "Incentives"  that,  for  example,  would 
provide    subsidies,    to    cities    that    improve 


their  transit  system  and  increased  patronage, 
Improved  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  lines, 
or  perhaps  took  such  steps  as  banning  auto- 
mobiles in  certain  sections  or  raising  parking 
fees  to  discourage  congestion. 

Mr.  VUlarreal  said  It  was  impossible  to  say 
now  exactly  how  much  money  would  be 
needed  to  finance  the  program,  but  noted 
that  the  American  Transit  Association,  a 
trade  organization  of  transit  operators,  esti- 
mates its  Industry  had  a  collective  deficit  of 
$300-milllon  last  year.  About  half  of  the 
deficit  was  in  New  York  City. 

Subsidies  would  come  from  general  tax 
revenues  and  be  available  to  private  urban 
bus  companies  as  well  as  public  transit  sys- 
tems. 

If  Mr.  Volpe  endorses  the  proposal — it  is 
being  drafted  at  his  direction — and  it  is  sub- 
sequently accepted  by  President  Nixon,  It 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  Congress, 
where  its  fate  In  an  election  year  is  uncer- 
tain. In  the  past,  the  Senate  has  been  sym- 
pathetic to  Federal  transit  operating  sub- 
sidies, but  the  House  has  not. 

The  Nixon  Administration  last  week  asked 
Congress  to  approve  $l-bilIion  i  up  from 
$600-milllon  this  fiscal  year)  to  help  cities 
buy  buses,  build  subways  and  meet  other 
capital  costs  during  the  fiscal  year  start- 
ing July  1. 

Under  existing  Federal  law,  Washington 
cannot  help  cities  pay  day-to-day  operating 
bUls.  There  is  mounting  pressure  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  from  representatives  of 
the  big  cities  for  a  new  program  to  meet 
operating  deficits. 

ADDRESS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Vlllarreal  dlsciissed  the  proposal  in 
an  interview  before  addressing  a  conference 
of  the  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica  at  the  Americana  Hotel. 

He  said  he  and  other  Transportation  De- 
partment officials  had  met  in  January  with 
representatives  of  the  transit  industry,  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  other  groups  to  "Iden- 
tity alternatives  for  Implementing  a  program 
of  transit  assistance  (We  don't  call  them 
"operating  subsidies,"  he  said  with  a  smile.) 
based  on  Incentives." 

He  said  his  department  was  drafting  a 
proposal  outlining  "different  alternatives" 
for  subsidies  that  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Volpe 
this  month. 

"He  will  make  the  determination  whether 
It  would  be  possible  to  Implement  them," 
added  Mr.  Vlllarreal,  who  was  a  California 
aerospace  executive  before  assuming  his 
present  Job. 

He  stressed  that  there  was  still  consider- 
able reluctance  within  the  Administration  to 
starting  of  a  Federal  subsidy  program  of  local 
transit  deficits. 

"The  big  question,"  he  said,  "is  will  operat- 
ing subsidies  really  Improve  public  transpor- 
tation?" 

He  noted  that  Mr.  Volpe's  past  opposition 
to  the  subsidies  had  been  Influenced  by  his 
experience  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
where  a  local  subsidy  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  "started  at 
$4-mllllon  a  year  two  decades  ago  and  is  now 
more  than  $60-mllllon." 

"For  a  government  subsidy  to  really  im- 
prove transit.  It  has  to  be  Implemented  in 
such  a  way  that  it  Improved  service."  Mr. 
Vlllarreal  said,  and  that  is  why  the  Ad- 
ministration is  seeking  to  devise  a  plan 
that  would  tie  the  Federal  aid  to  improve- 
ment of  service  and  emphasis  on  efficient 
operations. 

There  are  many  complexities  to  the  prob- 
lem, the  Government  official  said,  including, 
for  example,  the  difficulty  of  defining  "effl- 
clent"  operations  and  the  fact  that  account- 
ing practices  and  operating  procedures  vary 
widely  among  transit  operators.  Some  uni- 
formity would  have  to  be  Imposed  in  order 
to  establish  proper  subsidy  levels,  he  said. 


One  Department  of  Transportation  official 
familiar  with  the  studies  said : 

'One  thing  we're  very  concerned  with  is 
the  transit  unions  We  don't  want  to  set  up 
Federal  subsidies  that  they  can  ust  as  a 
blank  check,  coming  back  year  af;er  year  for 
more  because  they  think  subsidies  are  un- 
limited. It's  one  of  the  biggest  problems,  and 
that's  why  we  want  to  have  incentives  for 
efficiency." 

Mr.  Vlllarreal  said  that  whether  the  pro- 
gram reaches  the  legislative  stage  will  de- 
pend on  the  specific  proposal,  that  he  and 
his  staff  develop. 

"If  John  Volpe  likes  it  and  he  thinks  it's 
a  program  he  can  sell,  it  will  be  out  In  less 
than  a  month,"  he  said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  but.  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  that  while  these 
systems  are  going  busted.  They  are  being 
taken  over  by  municipalities,  most  of 
whose  backs  are  already  broken  right 
now  by  problems  which  they  arc  facing 
m  respect  to  many  other  mtinicipul  ser\  - 
ices.  We  cannot  wait  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  going  to  think 
up  other  alternatives. 

In  this  finding.  I  am  joined  by  the 
committee  which  says  it  is  not  going  to 
wait,  that  it  cannot  wait  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  we  face.  The  commit- 
tee says  so  very  clearly  in  its  report  I 
join  the  committee  in  that. 

But  where  does  that  leave  us.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  have  authority  to  subsidize 
operating  subsidies,  but  such  authority 
must  compete,  as  it  does  in  this  bill,  with 
the  capital  grant  program  which  is  tre- 
mendously underfinanced.  This  bill  gives 
us  the  vain  hope  that  we  might  conceiv- 
ably— after  jumping  two  hurdles;  one, 
the  tremendous  amount  needed  for  the 
capital  grant  program  might  be  funded 
by  the  municipalities  and,  two.  the  Presi- 
dent's impounding — get  .sometiimg  for 
operating  subsidies.  But,  that  hope  is  so 
vain  and  the  problems  of  the  municipali- 
ties .so  dire  that  we  simply  must  come 
in  with  this  amendment  and  set  up  a 
specific  authorization  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  systems. 

This  committee  deals  not  only  with 
housing  but  also  with  authorizations 
which  have  now  been  expanded  to  deal 
with  urban  affairs.  On  urban  affairs, 
aside  from  housing  and  security — that  is. 
fire  and  police — there  is  nothing  more 
urgent  than  transportation. 

The  Senate  has  heard  time  and  again 
comparisons  of  how  many  automobiles 
are  crowding  the  ribbons  of  road,  on 
which  we  spend  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars,  and  how  difl3cult  it  is  to  get  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  for  mass  transit 
though  it  serves  the  major  taxpaying 
sources  of  the  coimtry,  the  big  cities. 
With  70  percent  to  80  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  living 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  which  are 
covered  by  the  urban  mass  transit  bill, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  Na- 
tion that  they  be  sustained  because  you 
ain't  seen  notl-iin'  yet"  when  it  comes 
to  traffic  jams  all  around  the  country 
if  more  systems  should  go  by  the  board. 
The  liistory  of  deterioration  is  alarm- 
ing. On  a  strict  cost-benefit  basis,  the 
building  of  roads  costs  fuiywhere  I  be- 
lieve from  SI  million  to  S5  million  per 
mile  and  buttre.-^es  existing  mass  transit 
systems. 
There  is  simply  no  question  that  the 
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Ir  finitely  better  break  for  the  United 
S  ates  and  the  American  taxpayer  is  in 
tlte  mass  transit  field. 

The  deterioration  is  simply  unbelieva- 

e.  In  1950  there  were  17  billion  annual 
rijders  on  mass  transit  systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BkNTSEN ' .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Npw  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
ir|yself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  fare  was  a  dime.  That 
wfes  when  the  population  was  around  180 
npllion. 

Today  we  have  a  population  in  excess 
210  million — according  to  the  latest 
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estimate. 

Today  the  fare  averages  29  cents  and 
rthership  has  fallen  to  7.3  billion — that 
i4  per  year. 

In  1945  the  transit  industry  was  mak- 
Irig  $148  million  a  year.  Last  year,  it  lost 
$;:32  million.  The  estimate  for  fiscal  1973 
Is  approximately  S400  million — the  exact 
amount  authorized  by  one  amendment 
fqr  the  operating  subsidy. 

The  physical  condition  of  these  serv- 
ides,  Mr.  President,  is  shocking.  The  cost 
o;  their  debt  servicing  continues  to  grow. 
S)  it  is  in  the  direct  interest  of  over  70 
piTcent  of  the  American  population  to 
reverse  this  trend  and  in  the  direct  in- 
terest of  the  Nation. 

I  refer  again  to  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  the  inevitable  pressure  to  build  more 
nads  that  cost  from  $1  million  to  $5 
rrillion  per  mile  as  contrasted  with  an 
augregate  maximum  cost  of  S400  million 
ir  operating  subsidies  that  this  amend- 
ir  ent  would  provide  for  the  mass  transit 
systenns  already  in  place  and  able  to 
fi  notion  for  the  convenience  and  benefit 
o|  all  the  American  people. 

On  a  cost-benefit  ratio,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  attractiveness  of  this  buy. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  subsidizing  air- 
U.ies,  we  are  subsidizing  ships,  we  are 
SI  bsidizing  housing,  and  we  are  subsidiz- 
ir  g  lots  of  other  things  on  a  long  list,  but 

know  of  no  subsidization  more  indis- 
pensable to  the  life  of  the  increasingly 
city-dwelling  American  people  than  this 
k  nd  of  buttressing  which  is  called  for  by 
tliis  amendment. 

We  have  to  remember  what  builds  up 
triis  country,  that  we  are  spending  $85 
b:  lUon  for  defense  purposes.  That  is  one- 
ttird  of  the  budget,  however  we  figure 
it —administrative,  cash,  or  any  other 
^■py. 

To  earn  that  kind  of  money  for  such 

nonproductive  effort,  we  need  a  pro- 
dbctive  and  motivated  people.  I  know  of 
few  things  which  can  make  our  people 
more  productive  and  give  them  a  sense 
ol  convenience  and  cooperation  by  the 
F  ;deral  Government,  in  view  of  the  tre- 
irendous  backbreaking  financial  situa- 
ti  )n  which  faces  every  municipality  to- 
duy,  than  to  buttress  the  mass  transit 
sjistems  in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  agrees 
with  that  and  has  so  stated.  It  is  not  go- 
in  g  to  wait  for  the  Secretary  of  Trans - 
p<Ttation,  however  long  he  may  take  to 
c(me  around  to  "alternatives"  while  our 
trinsit  systems  deterlorat*  and  die.  These 


operating  subsidies  are  needed  to  keep 
our  urban  mass  transit  systems  running, 
to  take  these  crippled  systems  off  the 
critical  list.  But  they  have  not  provided 
any  money  in  order  to  do  that.  We  have 
therefore  introduced  this  amendment 
upon  which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
favorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation is  that  I  would  prefer  not  to  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  until  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  present  my  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  he  does  not  want  to  take  time 
now? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  need  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  we  are  all  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  the  mass  transit  sy.=;tems  in  the  cities 
these  days.  Certainly  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
proposes  to  do.  I  would  prefer  to  follow 
the  administration's  proposals  in  tr>-ing 
to  meet  this  need  through  the  revenue 
sharing  vehicle. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  on  the 
feasibility  of  Federal  assistance  for  ur- 
ban raa.ss  transportation  operating  costs, 
which  was  published  in  November  of  last 
year. 

This  is  the  recommendation  that  they 
make: 

That  Congress  enact  the  President's  rec- 
ommended Transpor'atlon  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  proposal.  This  proposal  Is  premised 
on  a  commitment  to  local  autonomy  and 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  Federal  assistance 
being  provided  for  transportation  purposes. 
It  would  eliminate  the  separate  categorical 
assistance  programs  (with  their  differing 
terms  and  conditions,  matching  ratios,  and 
funding  variations!  and  allocate  the  funds 
to  States  and  metropolitan  areas  for  use  in 
accordance  with  local  concepts  of  need  and 
priority.  Enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
allow  Federal  funds  to  be  used  for  transit 
op>eratlng  subsidies  where  States  and  local 
communities  And  this  a  pressing  need.  En- 
actment of  the  President's  proposed  General 
Revenue  Sharing,  as  well,  would  provide  ad- 
ditional Federal  funds  for  States  and  local 
governments  to  use  for  transit  op>eratlng  sub- 
sidles  or  any  other  purpose  unconditionally. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppor*  the  basic  ad- 
ministration recommendation,  and  would 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  administration's 
mass  transportation's  revenue-sharing 
proposals   can    be    acted   upon. 

Currently,  I  believe  that  this  adminis- 
tration's proposals  arc  pending  before 
the  Commrrce  Committee,  before  the 
Bankine.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  as  well  as  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Th°se  three  commit- 
tees will  have  the  opportunity  to  delib- 
erate on.  to  hold  hearincs,  and  to  act  on 
this  legislation.  That  would  be  a  far 
more  ord'Tiy   approach. 

I  confess  that  I  see  some  merit  in 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  •  Mr.  Javits  ' .  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably more  sound  than  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  our  bill  because  our  bill  has 
one  common  fund  from  which  the  ad- 


ministration would  give  grants  for  capi- 
tal improvements  and  grants  for  sub- 
sidies in  operating  deficits. 

I  am  concerned  that  perhaps  we  might 
spend  too  much  on  operating  subsidies 
and  not  enough  on  capital  improve- 
ments. I  think  there  is  as  much  of  a 
crying  need  for  capital  improvements  as 
for  operating  subsidies.  My  concern 
would  be  that  with  the  bill,  as  presently 
configured,  a  lot  of  money  that  would 
go  for  capital  improvements  could  go 
for  operating  subsidies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty- 
nine  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  > .  Eighty-five 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama   fMr.  SparkmanV 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  granted  to  tne  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  provision  dealing  with  o^rating 
assistance  for  mass  transit  contained  in 
S.  3248  was  offered  by  me  in  commitee. 
This  is  not  the  first  year  in  which  I  have 
offered  such  an  amendment.  Just  2  years 
ago,  I  suggested  a  similar  approach  at 
the  committee  level.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  committee,  then  came  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  This  was  a  separate  program 
that  differed  with  the  program  we  are 
considering  only  in  the  source  of  Federal 
money  that  would  be  applied  to  assum- 
ing a  portion  of  the  operating  deficits  of 
mass  transit  companies. 

That  approach,  which  the  Senate 
adopted  did  not  survive  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House.  This  year  the  same 
approach  was  first  suggested  and  how- 
ever, we  in  the  committee  felt  that  the 
reservoir  of  unused,  appropriated  moneys 
for  the  capital  grant  program  offered  a 
fund  in  being  that  could  be  used  for  the 
emergency  situations  that  we  know  exist 
across  the  cotmtry  in  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

Within  the  last  6  years,  the  necessity 
of  a  State  or  local  government  to  con- 
tribute to  the  opyerating  cost  of  mass 
transit  has  increased  400  percent. 

Then  there  were  27  systems  receiving 
a  local  governmental  subsidy.  Now  there 
are  108  systems  throughout  the  coimtry. 
In  committee  we  had  hearings  on  this 
matter  for  4  days.  We  had  testimony 
from  representative  communities 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  not  ex- 
clusively the  problem  of  Chicago,  De- 
troit, or  New  York.  The  problem  of  dying 
transit  exists  wherever  there  is  public 
mass  transportation. 

Some  of  our  most  eloquent  statements 
on  conditions  and  needs  came  from  Ala- 
bama, and  from  Ohio.  We  heard  from 
the  mayor  of  Cincinnati  and  from  the 
Missouri  authority  which  serves  much  of 
that  State.  And  this  situation  will  not  be 
corrected  by  our  current  national  pro- 
gram which  is  basically  for  improving 
transportation  by  capital  matching 
grants.  In  addition  the  capital  grant  pro- 
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gram  is  not  being  used  up  to  the  level 
of  appropriations.  The  administration 
has  refused  to  spend  $500  million  of  the 
funds  which  we  in  the  Congress  have  ap- 
propriated. Therefore  we  felt  that  the 
proper  place  to  draw  the  operating 
moneys  from  was  from  the  capital  grant 
program.  And  that  is  what  is  contained 
in  the  bill. 

I  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  when  in  committee  they  said 
this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram of  operating  assistance.  However, 
in  this  imperfect  world,  we  were  then  do- 
ing what  I  thought  was  best. 

I  think  at  this  point  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr,  Javits)  offers  us  an  op- 
portunity to  do  better.  Therefore,  our 
amendment  which  is  to  the  section  that 
I  offered  in  committee,  is  an  improve- 
ment. It  creates  its  own  capital  fund  for 
operating  support  in  an  area  of  trans- 
portation that  is  so  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  needs  a 
greater  balance  in  its  transportation.  We 
are  told  tliis  from  all  comers  and  all 
quarters,  and  most  importantly  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  said 
that  this  period  of  the  seventies  should 
be  focused  on  mass  transportation  in  a 
manner  equal  to  our  efforts  in  highway 
transportation  of  the  late  fifties  and  the 
sixties. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  capital  pro. 
gram  of  assistance  to  mass  transporta- 
tion which  will  excite  people  to  use  this 
means  of  transportation  and  get  them 
out  of  the  awful  and  wasteful  and  dan- 
gerous traffic  jams,  we  have  to  keep  our 
present  systems  operating.  We  cannot 
continue  to  say  there  is  a  decline  in 
transportation  without  doing  anything 
about  It.  We  all  know  that  millions  of 
people  in  this  coimtry  must  have  a  mass 
transit  opportunity.  If  not  when  they  are 
old,  they  become  prisoners  in  their 
homes.  If  they  are  poor,  they  are  going 
to  get  poorer,  because  they  cannot  get  to 
work.  If  they  are  young  people  and  do  not 
have  a  bus  to  ride,  they  will  become  a 
generation  of  hitchhikers. 

So,  for  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am  pre- 
pared with  enthusiasm  to  vote  for  a  bet- 
ter way  than  that  contained  in  our  com- 
mittee bill,  and  that  is  the  way  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JA"VTrs.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  some  questions  have  been  raised  by 
the  staff  as  to  the  technicalities  of  the 
bill  in  my  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  should 
it  be  agreed  to  in  Congress,  is  that  the 
$800  million  is  basically  for  the  op- 
erating subsidies.  Operating  subsidies 
money  is  not  to  be  used  in  place  of 
capital  grant  money.  The  capital/grant 
money  is  not  to  be  used  lor  operating 
subsidies. 

There  is  a  condition  either  way  that 
crosses  over  into  either  fund,  and  the 
$300  million  would  be  absolutely  and 
strictly  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating subsidies  now  called  for  by  the 


new  subsection  (f),  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  and  conversely,  none  of  the 
grant  money  is  committed  to  operating 
subsidies  in  the  bill  or  to  be  used  for 
operating  subsidies  if  my  amendment 
carries. 

I  wish  to  accomplish  both  purposes. 
Again,  I  say  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
author  and  the  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
commend  both  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
on  the  concepts  they  fought  for  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  important  to  point  out  at 
this  juncture  that  the  concept  of  mass 
transportation  still  popularly  held 
throughout  the  country  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  few  commuters  from  New 
Jersey  or  Cormecticut,  or  Westchester 
County  going  to  Wall  Street.  Such,  of 
course,  is  not  the  case. 

We  are  talking  about  an  issue  no  long- 
er confined  to  the  metropolitan  area  but 
an  issue  that  reaches  aU  over  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  during  the  quest  for 
the  Senate  seat  I  now  hold,  many  people 
in  Connecticut  would  say,  "Congressman 
Weicker  represents  the  Fourth  District 
of  Connecticut  and  his  interests  are  tied 
up  in  mass  transportation  which  does  not 
relate  to  the  whole  State."  Then,  al- 
most simultaneously  we  had  a  Federal 
highway,  1-291,  that  threatened  the  sub- 
urbs of  Hartford,  Conn.  Suddenly  people 
were  seeking  alternatives  to  highways. 
They  said,  "Why  can't  we  have  mass 
transit  to  take  us  into  the  city  center 
rather  than  more  highways?"  Mass  tran- 
sit then  had  become  an  issue  not  just  for 
southwest  Cormecticut  but  for  all  of 
my  State. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  cannot 
think  in  terms  of  mass  transportation, 
Washington  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
system  that  was  not  planned  years  ago. 
Now.  the  city  is  faced  with  metro  at  great 
inconvenience  to  its  residents  and  a  cost 
many  times  that  of  a  while  back.  "What 
I  repeat  is  that  the  issue  of  mass  trans- 
portation Is  not  related  only  to  com- 
muters but  to  aU  Americans. 

I  hope  many  growing  cities  will  not 
fall  into  the  same  trap  we  succombed  to 
in  the  Northeast  when  we  did  not  cre- 
ate adequate  transportation.  On  the 
basis  of  moving  people,  the  issue  belongs 
to  all  people  everj'where. 

Now,  let  us  get  to  the  business  of  sub- 
sidies and  capital  grants.  I  have  gone 
through  this  exercise  before  with  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  In  connection 
with  Amtrak.  In  that  particular  case 
the  administration  came  in  with  a  pro- 
posal for  $170  million  to  be  spent  on 
Amtrak  in  the  form  of  subsidies  for 
operating  deflcits.  I  stated  at  those  hear- 
ings that  the  only  way  to  get  Amtrak 
off  the  operating  deficits  in  which  it  was 
continually  involved  would  be  to  give 
them  money  to  develop  new  equipment 
and  new  ways  to  run  a  railroad.  This  be- 
cause if  they  ran  the  same  trains,  the 
same  equipment,  over  the  same  roadbeds. 


in  the  same  way  they  would  end  up 
with  the  same  deficits  only  this  time  with 
Goverrmient's  name  on  the  debt  rather 
than  that  of  private  enterprise. 

The  only  way  we  have  to  break  away 
from  deficits  m  transportation  is  by 
makmg  our  invcotment  in  research  and 
development  and  capital  improvements. 
I  am  absolutely  appalled,  unle.s;-  we  ex- 
pect the  American  taxpayer  to  go  shell 
out  money  to  cover  operating  deficits  ad 
infljiitimi,  with  respect  to  the  propasi- 
tion  set  forth  in  the  conmiittee  bill.  This 
runs  directly  m  the  face  of  good  busi- 
ness practice  or  good  Government  prac- 
tice. 

It  reads  as  a  favor  to  the  hifihway 
lobby  because  we  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  get  fed  up  with  paying 
subsidies  to  oui  railroads  and  abandon 
them  altogether.  Such  would  be  a  short- 
sighted view. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
takes  the  long-range  \1ew.  What  is 
needed  now  in  mass  transportation  and 
railroad  transportation  is  new  equip- 
ment, new  roadbeds,  and  new  ways  to 
run  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  to- 
day with  an  imbalance  in  our  transpor- 
tation system,  and  it  is  no  mystery.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  take  a  look  at  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  on  highways  as  a 
form  of  transportation  and  the  miUcns 
of  dollars  spent  on  rail  and  mass  trans- 
portation and  It  IS  readily  understood 
why  the  imbalance  exists. 

If  the  object  of  the  Senate's  work  is 
to  reinforce  old  theories  rather  than  to 
move  people  then  allocate  a  pittance  to 
mass  transit  and  a  pile  to  highways. 
That  IS  why  the  American  people  can- 
not move  any  faster  today  than  the>-  did 
20  years  ago  in  spite  of  billions  spent  on 
endless  ribbons  of  concrete. 

Therefore,  when  the  Senator  from  New 
York  requests  $800  nuUion  o. er  the  next 
2  years  let  us  imderstand  that  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  I  have  to  reach 
back  from  memory  lor  tills,  we  will  spend 
roughly  $10  billion  on  highways    If  the 
results  coming  from  that  expenditure  of 
money  moved  Americans  better  we  would 
all  commend  such  an  allocation  of  funds. 
But  the  fact  is  it  does  not  and  wii:  not. 
I   speak   strongly    m   behalf    of    tliis 
amendment  in  the  hope  tliai  we  do  not 
doom   mass  transportation,   rail   trans- 
portation, in  the  United  States,  to  fail- 
ure before  we  start.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  realize  that  no  other  form  of  trans- 
portation takes  so  many  people  over  so 
small   a  piece  of   real  estate.   I   tlunk 
Americans  are   fed   up  with  a  toll  of 
55,000  people  who  die  on  our  highways 
each  year.  I  think  people  are  fed  up  with 
asphalt  and  concrete  all  over  the  coim- 
trj'side  and  bumper-to-bumper  traffic   I 
think    people    are    fed    up    with    being 
stacked  up  over  airpxjrts.  They  want  a 
balanced    transportation    system,    and 
concentration   on   that  portion   of   the 
transportation  system  which  has  received 
less    attention    from    the    Senate,    the 
House,  this  administration,  and  previous 
administrations,  that  is  mass  trarL^it  and 
rail   transportation.    So   please   do   not 
deny  the  only  way  out,  which  is  to  make 
capital  type  investments  which  can  get 
transE)ortation  out  of  its  deficit  circle. 
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A  ;ain,  I  have  to  reach  back  in  memoo', 
but  as  I  recall  when  Amtrak  was  set 
u:>  there  was  About  SlOO  million  in  bond- 
ug  authority,  which  I  think  everybody 
assumed  would  go  for  capital  improve- 
nrents.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  hearings 
b^'fore  Commerce  showed  that  the  S170 
nillion  for  operating  deficits  until  July 
l|i73,  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
tt  at  SlOO  million  in  bonding  authority. 

I  pleaded  with  that  committee  and  I 
p  ead  with  the  entire  Senate  now  to  get 
t(  the  business  of  buildins  a  decent  mass 
tiansit  system  throughout  the  United 
S  ates. 

I  at  times  have  commented  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
s(  ciation  which  s^iys  all  highway  re- 
Is  ted  taxes  such  as  gasoline  levies  go  to 
h  ghways.  I  pay  those  taxes.  I  drive  my 
cix. 

And  frankly.  I  want  those  taxes  to  go 
tc  transportation,  to  my  being  able  to 
nove.  I  think  the  average  person 
throughout  the  country  feels  the  same 
wiy.  Here  is  one  of  the  opening  oppor- 
tinities — and  I  think  tiiere  are  gomg  to 
b(  many  more  m  this  session  of  Con- 
gi  ess — to  get  America  moving  again. 

I  wholeheartedly  commend  the  Sena- 
te r  from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
N'w  Jersey,  who  presented  the  idea  in 
c(  mmittee.  on  their  effort  to  give  mass 
tiansit  a  chance,  because  the  committee 
v(  rsion  of  the  bill  dooms  ma.ss  trans- 
pi  irtation  to  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
gdtng  on  for  the  past  ,50  years — specifi- 
ci.lly,  no  ser\ice.  and  deficits. 

If  we  are  going  to  construct  a  goal  now 
ir  the  field  of  tran.sportation  that  will 
giiin  the  confidence  of  the  American  pub- 
li:  and  be  self-.sustatning.  we  have  to 
nake  an  investment,  not  in  operating 
si  bsidies.  but  in  capital  grants.  This  is 
w  lat  the  amendment  oi  the  Senator  from 
N?w  York  does.  It  keeps  this  mone?- 
w;iere  it  belongs — specifically  m  making 
tl  e  types  of  improvements  that  will  give 
tc  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  country 
d 'cent  transportation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
rr  yself  1  minute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
h  s  very  fine  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
iriportant  analysis  of  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures showing  the  urgent  necessity  for 
tl'.e  program  covered  by  our  amendment, 
n  ade  before  the  committee  by  the  presi- 
d  ;nt  of  the  Nashville  Transit  Co.,  speak- 
ir  g  in  behalf  of  the  American  Transit 
Association,  Mr.  Carmack  Cochran,  be 
nade  a  part  of  my  remarks:  similarly,  a 
V  ;ry  fine  statement  by  an  extremely 
g  fted  New  Yorker.  Dr.  William  J.  Ronan. 
c  lairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  of  New  York,  running  the 
transit  systems  in  and  around  metro- 
politan New  York,  and  also  the  president 
0  ■  the  Institution  for  Rapid  Transit,  may 
hi  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
F  ECORD,  as  follows: 

SrATKMENT      IN      BeHAU     OF     THX     AMERICAN 

TuANSiT    Association    By    Ma.    Carmack 

Cochran 

Mr.  Clminiian,  I  am  Carmack  Cochran, 
\lce  President  of  the  American  Transit  As- 
a  >clatlon  and  Chairman  of  the  Association's 
legislative  Committee.  The  members  of  the 


Association  carry  over  85 '~"  of  the  transit 
passenger  trafSc  throughout  the  country  and 
encompass  both  rail  and  bus  modes  of  urban 
transportation. 

With  me  this  morning  are  five  representa- 
tives from  the  tran.slt  Industry  and  I  would 
Uke  to  introduce  them.  On  my  far  left  Is 
Mr.  Gerard  A.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
B'  ar'-J  of  the  Cleveland  Transit  system.  Next 
to  Mr.  Anderson  Is  Mr.  John  C.  Balne.  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Bl-State  Transit 
System  based  in  3t.  Louis,  Missouri.  Seated 
to  my  mimedlate  left  Ls  Mr.  .Man  L.  Bingham, 
Genera;  Man?.ger  of  .'\C  Transit  In  Oakland, 
California.  To' my  right  Is  Mr.  Jack  R  GU- 
strap.  General  Manager  of  the  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District,  and  next 
to  Mr.  GUstrap  Is  Mr.  William  P.  Maynard. 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  At- 
lanta Transit  System. 

With  the  Committee's  indulgence.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Balne  and  Mr. 
GUstrap  also  have  prepared  testimony  which 
they  would  Uke  to  submit  In  the  record  and 
have  Included  in  the  official  transcript  of 
this  hearing. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  transit 
operations  are  In  financial  stress.  The  tran- 
sit operators  at  this  table  represent  an  in- 
du.>try  that  last  year  suffered  a  collective 
deficit  of  3.32  million  dollars. 

And  that  deficit  is  on  the  rise.  Our  projec- 
tions show  that  the  transit  Industry  can  ex- 
pect to  add  another  B'^  per  cent — or  28  mil- 
lion dollars — to  the  1971  sea  of  red  Uik. 

Something  must  be  done  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica's transit  to  keep  the  buses  and  rail  tran- 
sit cars  running  to  carry  the  over  7  billion 
passengers  that  rely  on  us.  to  recover  lost 
riders  who  are  using  automobiles  and  to  try 
to  win  new  riders. 

Help  Is  needed  We  commend  Senators 
Williams  and  Percy  for  Introducing  the  leg- 
islation on  which  we  testify  today.  They 
realize  that  public  transportation  Is  vital 
and  will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
moving  people  throughout  the  cities  of  our 
land. 

The    mayors   have   testified    that   they   no- 
longer  have  the  resources  to  provide  public 
services.  Including  transportation,  nece.ssary 
to  transform  today's  teeming  cities  into  the 
lively,  mobile  urban  centers  they  envision. 

Federal  fare  and  service  stabilization  pay- 
ments and  debt  retirement  relief  to  transit 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  the  mayors 
arrest  the  growing  Immobility  in  our  cities. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  a  transit  system,  properly  uti- 
lized, does  m'ich  more  than  provide  alterna- 
tive transportation  to  paying  customers.  It 
also  satisfies  the  mobility  needs  of  the  young, 
the  aged,  the  poor  and  the  infirm,  and  the 
es.sentlal  movement  to  and  from  the  rapidly 
developing  suburban  areas  These  are  wel- 
fare functions.  They  stimulate  urban  devel- 
opment. This  Is  an  economic  function. 

Until  now.  we  have  expected  most  com- 
munities to  finance  all  of  these  services  out 
of  the  fare  box.  This  can  no  longer  be  done. 
We  do  not  e.xpect  them  to  construct  their 
highways,  roads,  dams  and  harbor  faculties 
necessary  to  their  own  Individual  use.  W'e 
must  stop  trying  to  finance  public  trans- 
portation solely  to  direct  user  charges  when 
It  benefits  users  and  non-users  alike. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  Federal  sub- 
sidy progra.ms.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
public  works  construction  and  maintenance 
functions,  there  .ire  subsidies  for  air  tratis- 
portation  and  merchant  marine  service.  The 
Federal  farm  subsidy  is  currently  at  the  level 
of  3.8  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Each  of  these  subsidies  is  granted  In  recog- 
nition of  the  economic  benefit  derived  there- 
in by  the  entire  country.  Airline  stibsidles  are 
perhaps  most  directly  comparable  to  the 
needs  of  the  transit  Industry,  because  they 
are  granted  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
travel  on  routes  which  do  not  economically 
Justify  unsubsldized  service,  at  the  present, 


but  may  grow  to  reduce  the  need  for  such 
subsidy  In  the  future. 

The  transit  Industry  will  probably  never 
rigain  pay  its  own  way  in  a  narrow  sense.  But 
it  can  more  than  pay  for  its  subsidies  in  in- 
creased real  estates  taxes,  in  urban  land  de- 
voted to  more  productive  use  than  servicing 
automobiles,  and  in  savings  for  financing 
more  expensive  alternative  forms  of  moving 
people.  And,  It's  people  that  matter.  What  Is 
to  happen  to  the  over  7  billion  passengers 
who  now  rely  on  public  transportation? 

We  frequently  hear  of  transit  systems  an- 
nouncing abandonment  plans,  thereby 
stranding  some  cities  without  needed  public 
transportation.  Certainly  some  of  us  are  get- 
ting help  from  the  Federal  government  for 
capital  expenditures  which  we  need  urgently. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  the  "red  ink  plague." 
In  today's  axis  of  rising  costs,  splraling  wages, 
higher  fares,  and  lost  riders,  we  drastically 
need  operating  grants — or — If  I  may  rephrase 
that — fare  and  service  stabilization  payments. 
We  must  liave  money  to  keep  operating,  to 
keep  fares  at  a  reasonable  level  and  to  hold 
our  existing  riders — and  to  provide  service 
designed  to  build  up  new  ridershlp  patterns. 

What  brought  us  to  our  present  plight? 

Apparently  our  troubles  started  after 
World  War  11.  In  1945,  twenty-three  billion 
mass  transit  passengers  were  moved  In  the 
United  States.  Today  we  are  carrying  7.3 
billion.  We  have  lost  68  per  cent  of  our 
business! 

It  is  absolutely  clear  Just  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  automobiles  raided  our  passengers 
and  opened  up  suburbia,  further  compound- 
ing our  losses.  From  1959  to  1969.  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  increased  from  69  mil- 
lion to  87  million — that's  an  average  of  26  per 
cent  in  one  decade.  It  resulted  In  a  greater 
percentage  Increase  In  many  metropolitan 
areas  such  as:  35  per  cent  In  Boston.  99 
per  cent  in  Atlanta.  44  per  cent  In  Chicago,  50 
per  cent  In  Minneapolis.  54  per  cent  In  St. 
Louis.  67  per  cent  In  San  Diego,  47  per  cent 
in  San  Francisco,  and  67  per  cent  In  Seattle. 

■yet  we  fight  on  to  provide  efficient  and  fre- 
quent service  for  those  who  do  not  drive. 
Long  haul  transit  trips  further  compound 
our  problems.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
reve.ils  that  there  were  30  million  suburban- 
ites in  1955,  By  1965  there  were  60  million. 
Now  there  are  76  million — and  still  rising. 
To  serve  suburbia,  our  costs  rise  drastically. 

Even  with  the  added  mileage  required  to 
serve  such  extended  routes,  our  revenue  miles 
have  dropped  13.2  per  cent  In  the  last  decade. 
We  are  operating  further  distances,  but  pro- 
viding less  service  because  of  the  passenger 
decline.  As  a  result  of  these  facts,  we  have 
witnessed  100  transit  systems  withering  and 
dying  since  1963.  And  more  are  threatened 
with  the  curtailment  of  service  almost  week- 
ly. Some  companies  were  taken  over  by  public 
agencies  or  authorities.  Seven  years  ago  there 
were  71  publicly  owned  transit  operations — 
and  this  rose  to  114  to  1968.  Now  there  are 
141.  In  fact,  there  are  only  eight  privately- 
owned  systems  remaining  In  the  nation's  top 
25  cities. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  remaining 
1,079  major  transit  systems  today.  In  1950, 
transit's  operating  revenue  totalled  1.4  billion 
dollars.  In  1960  It  was  stUl  1.4  billion  dollars. 
In  1970,  It  had  reached  1.7  billion  dollars. 
Obviously,  the  Increases  In  the  last  decade 
reflect  the  higher  fares  being  paid  by  our  cus- 
tomers— fare  boosts  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
soaring  costs.  Back  in  1950,  the  average  fare 
was  a  dime,  and  there  were  17  billion  annual 
riders.  In  1969,  the  fare  was  18  cents,  and 
riders  were  pegged  at  9  billion.  Today  fares 
average  29  cents  across  the  nation,  and  riding 
has  fallen  to  7.3  bUUon. 

Let's  also  examine  labor  costs  as  transit 
has  tried  to  keep  up  with  rising  wages.  In 
1945,  the  transit  industry  had  242,000  em- 
ployees averaging  $2,612  annually.  Total  pay- 
roll amounted  to  632  million  dollars.  In  1960, 
there  were  156,000  employees  bringing  home 
an  average  of  $5,481  each — and  the  total  pay 
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roll  was  857  million  dollars.  Today,  there  are  With  23  such  systems  accounting  for  1.5  portatlon  services  and  systems  which  serve 

138.000  employees  with  an  average  wage  of  bUUon  dollars  In  capital  debt,  we  would  con-  our  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

$9,230.  And  the  total  payroll  Is  at  an  all-time  servatlvely  estimate  the  total  Industry  ob-  In  particular,  the  Institute  was  among  the 

high — I  bllUon  and  274  million  dollars.  ligations  to  be  well  In  excess  of  2  billion  dol-  most  active  supporters   of  the  Urban  Mass 

All     operating     expenses     keep     climbing  lars.  If  we  assume  a  rate  of  interest  of  6  per  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970,  signed 

sharply.   In    1950,   total   operating   costs  for  cent  and  a  10-year  amortization  period,  for  into   law   by   the   President   on   October    15, 

all   transit   systems  was   1.3   billion   dollars,  purposes    of    Illustration,    the    debt-service  1970.  We  are  gratified  by  the  personal  leader- 

In  1960,  It  remained  the  same  as  a  result  of  charges     against     the     Industry    operations  ship  of  Secretary  Volpe  in  advancing  the  ur- 

cost-cuttlng   which   Included  the  abandon-  would  amount  to  278  million  dollars  per  year,  ban   transit  programs    We   are  also  pleased 

ment  of  routes  and  wholesale  service  curtail-  Section   6   of   S-«70   presently   provides   a  that   President   Nixon   in   his   recent   budget 

ments.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  operating  ex-  total  of  375  mUllon  dollars  over  a  five-year  message   recommended   full  funding  of  the 

penses  increased  to  about  1.9  billion  In  1970.  period.  Though  this  figure  must  be  substan-  program. 

That's  over  30  per  cent  Increase  In  10  years,  tlally  Increased  to  totaUy  liquidate  the  tran-  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
Now  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  Elt  Industry's  debts,  we  applaud  Senate  Bill  fore  this  subcommittee  and  submit  testl- 
of  profits  In  the  transit  industry  today.  Years  S-870's  Intention  to  at  least  make  Inroads  mony.  and  in  so  doing  I  would  like  to  com- 
ago  everybody  thought  that  the  stock  of  Into  the  problem.  mend  again  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
street  railway  companies  was  a  sound  In-  In  light  of  our  testimony,  though,  we  re-  mittee  for  the  pioneering  effort  that  he  has 
vestment.  But  times  have  changed.  In  1945,  spectfully  suggest  that  the  Committee  re-  shown,  his  continuing  interest,  and  indeed 
the  transit  Industry  rolled  up  an  all-time  consider  the  levels  of  authorizations  con-  Ills  persistence,  so  that  Federal  assistance 
high  In  profits — 148  million  dollars.  It  was  a  talned  In  Senate  BUI  870.  can  be  given  In  increasing  amounts  to  the 
period  when  automobiles  were  scarce  and  Now,  with  your  permission,  I  would  Uke  to  urgent  needs  of  urban  mass  tranporiatlon. 
practically  everybody  rode  transit.  In  1950,  defer  to  my  colleague  from  Cleveland,  Mr.  I  note  with  pleaure  that  S.  870  was  Intro- 
translt's  profits  were  66  million  dollars  as  Gerard  Anderson.  duced  by  Senators  Wililams  and  Percy,  both 
automobiles  poured  onto  our  streets  and  the  Bonded  debt  of  23  US  cities  °^  whom  have  long  been  leaders  m'elforts 
suburban  exodus  began.  In  1960,  by  cutting  Transit  Qv.=t»m  T„i„,  >,„„j  ^  ^  r..  '»  liave  the  Congress  deal  with  the  problems 
costs  and  pushing  up  fares,  there  was  a  re-  Chicago  TrLilf^Mt^Zul  *'°"'*^'^  '^''^^  of  urban  public  transportation. 
spectable  30  million  dollars  In  the  black  (nilnols)  Amnonty  .j,,^^  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit  Includes 
column.  ^Q          Transit"   "(Oakiand"       *'•'•  •^^°- ^00  among  Its  members  the  public  agencies  which 

In    1963,    transit    lost    $880,000 — and    the  callf  )    .  ,                                         n   onn  nno  0P''''ate  every  rail  rapid  transit  system  exlst- 

trend  to  red  ink  began.  The  losses  went  like  Columbus  'Transit    Co  "Tco-  '"^  ^"'  ^^^^  Ur,lted  States.  Canada,  and  Mexl- 

thls:  In  1964 — 12  million  dollars;  In  1965 — 10  lumbus    Ohio)                       '           o  nnn  onn  ^°'  ^  ^^''  "^^  repre.sentatlves  of  metropolitan 

million  dollars;  In  1966 — 37  mUllon  dollars:  Indianapolis    Transit    'rindi'           •^000.000  areas   tha-    are   planning    rail    rapid   transit 

In   1967 — 66  million  dollars:    In   1968 — we're  g^^^^       _         _                *         "  s\-stems.  Agencies  that  are  members  of  the 

now  over  the  100-mllllon  dollar  mark — 161  Massachusetts"  Bay  "TransDor"             .7&b,267  institute  also  operate  the  Nation's  largest  ur- 

mlUlon  dollars;  and  In  1969 — 220  million  dol-  tatlon    Authoritv     (Boston"  '"^'^  '^^  systems.  These  rail  end  bus  systems 

lars.  And  last  year — the  figure  was  332  mUllon  Mass  )               ..  "                    '       o-jn  7fi4  fi-io  ^^^ve  areas  having  a  population  of  sc  me  55 

dollars.  It  Is  obvious  that  our  Industry  can  Southern ""caJiyo'rnla'"R^nid       ^'^^•^^^■^^^  million. 

no  longer  hold  Its  own.  We  once  complained  Transit  District  (Los  An-  ^^^  Metropolitan  Transportation  Author- 
about  taxes.  Today,  if  we  paid  no  taxes  at  geles,  Calif  )  .  "31  '?fi=i  nnn  ''^'  ^°'"  ^^'^^  ^  ^^^o  speak,  is  the  parent 
all,  and  we  still  do,  we  would  have  lost  228  Southeastern  "Pennsvlvanla  '  board  of  the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority 
million  In  1970.  Transportation       Authoritv  ^'^"^  '^*'  ^'^"'^^*''*"  ^^<i  Bronx  Surface  Tran- 

Instead  of  getting  tax  relief ,  our  taxes  have  (Philadelphia.  Pa  )    ..         "          79  500  000  ^'^     Operating    Authority,     which     together 

risen    every    year    since    1964 — accelerating  Department    of    Street    Rail-           "  carry  within  the  city  of  New  York  over  6  5 

from  77  million  dollars  to  103  million  dollars.  ways  (city  of  Detroit)        '            7  430  000  "'^'^''^n  passengers  on  every  average  weekday. 

There  was  a  332-mllllon  dollar  loss  last  year  San   Antonio  Transit  Svstem                    '  Through    a   subsidiary   corporation   we   also 

on  a  vital  public  service  and  It's  going  up  all          (Texas) _"                     j  ggg  noo  ^P^""^^^  ^'^^  Staten  Island  Rapid  Tran.slt  Op- 

the  time.  Atlanta  Transit   (Georgia)      1           5  000  000  ^'"^'^'"5  Authority;   we  now  also  operate  the 

Twenty-four  per   cent   of  the   deficit  has  New   York   City   Transit    Au-             '  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railway. 

been  accrued  by  cities  having  only  bus  sys-  thorlty     (Brooklyn,    N.Y.).         75  OOO  000  "^'^  MTA  is  also  the  parent  board  of  the 

tems.  The  other  76  per  cent  has  been  buUt  up  Milwaukee  &  Suburban  Trans-             '        '  Long   Island   Railroad,   which   carries   about 

by  the  large  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  port    Corp.    (Wisconsin)...           3  649  658  255.000   passengers    each    weekday.    We    also 

Chicago    and    Philadelphia.    These    are    the  New    Orleans    Public    Service  have    the    responsibility    for    the    commuter 

cities  with  rail  systems.  This  does  not  In-          (Louisiana)   5  953  qoo  *^"''<^^    <^"    ^'''^    New    York    portion    of    the 

elude,  I  might  add.  any  deficit  of  commuter  Memphis    Transit    Authority            '  former  New  Haven  Railroad  and  carry  about 

railroads.  Last  year's  Urban  Mass  Transpor-          (Tennessee)     ".           2  100  000  ^^'^OO  passengers  a  day  on  that   Un.e.  MTA 

tatlon  Assistance  Act  promises  to  go  a  long  Cleveland      Transit      System  ^^^^    controls    the    Trlborough    Bridge    and 

way  in  upgrading  Industry's  capital  Improve-          (Ohio)     ."_.             13  377  oOO  "^"""^1  Authority,  which  operates  nine  toll 

ment.  Prior  to  the   1970  Act  many  transit  Bl-State       Transit       System                    '  bridges  and  tunnels  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

systems  had  been  forced  to  Incur  debt  to  se-          (St.   Louis,   Mo.) 25  294  328  ^"  addition,  MTA  operates  Republic  Airport 

cure  desperately  needed  new  equipment.  This  Port   Authority   of   Allegheiiy  ^^'^  Stewart  Airport    In  all  some  56,000  per- 

debt  hangs  over  them  now.  It  Is  as  much  of  a  County  (Pittsburgh.  Pa.)  ..         50,  000  000  ^'"^  ^^^  employed  by  MTA  and  Its  affiliated 

burden  for  these  systems  as  an  obsolete  fleet  Metro    Dade    County    Transit             '  authorities  and  every  working  day  Its  facil:- 

would  be.  Nevertheless,  funds  available  un-  Authority  (Miami,  Fla,)...           6.252  653  *'^^  ^''^  ^^^'^  ^^  somewhere  between  8  and  9 

der  the  transit  aid  bill  cannot  be  used  to  re-  Regional     "  Transit       Service                     '  million  people. 

tire  such  debt.                                                                     Rochester,    N.Y.) 750  000  When  the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority 

In  effect,  we  have  created  a  situation  Akron  Metro  Transit  (Ohio).  63,700  *'"^  created  In  1953  the  State  legislature 
which  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  Dallas  Transit  System  '  mandated  that  Us  operations,  except  for  cap- 
systems  which  showed  Initiative  and  courage  (Texas) ." 7,300,000  '^"^  '^°^^'  ^^  ""^  '^  self-sustaining  basis.  Sub- 
by  purchasing  new  equipment  without  the  Port  Worth  Transit  (Texas)..             '208,700  sidy  was  prohibited 

promise  or  a  commitment  of  federal  financial  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  '  In  that  year  the  fare  was  Increased  from 
assistance.  Section  6  of  S-870  wovUd  at  least  Transit  Authority  (Wash-  10  cents  to  15  cents  The  15-cent  fare  re- 
start to  correct  this  Inequity.                                          Ington.  D.C.) 880,000.000  malned  in  effect  for  13  years. 

To  get  a  handle  on  the  scope  of  this  prob-                                                            Tlie  next  fare  increase  of  5  cents  was  put 

lem,  the  American  Transit  Association  un-                 Total   1.514,231,938  '"<^o   effect   In   July    1966    The   20-cent   fare 

dertook  a  survey  to  learn  the  extent  o^-tfie                                           lasted  3-2  years 

Industry's  obligations.  We  queried  the  top  50  Statement  of  Dr.  •William  J.  Ronan.  Chair-  In  January  1970  the  fare  was  Increased  by 

transit   systems,   by   population   served.   We  man,    MExnopoLrrAN    Transit    AtrrHORrrr,  10  cents  to  30  cents  a  ride,  50  percent  above 

received  replies  from  23  of  the  50,  They  re-  New  York.  N.Y.  the  prior  fare.  Two  years  later.  January  1972. 

port    aggregate   Indebtedness   of    1.5    billion  Dr.  Ronan,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  ^^  were  to  again  Increase  the  fare,  this  time 

dollars.  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  fo  35  cents 

With    your   permission,    Mr.    Chairman,    I  Urban  Affairs:  Tims  the   3953   Increase  of  5  cents  lasted 

have  submitted  for  the  record  a  list  of  those  My  name  Is  William  J.  Ronan,  I  am  chair-  13  years.  The  1966  increase  of  5  cents  lasted 

systems    and    the    debt    load    they    carry.    I  man  of  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Au-  ^'2  years   Tlie  1970  increase  of  10  cents  was 

should  add  that  our  survey  counted  only  that  thorlty  of  New  York  and  president  of  the  In-  l^^P^  l"  effect  for  only  2  years 

debt  which  Is  charged  against  operations.  We  stltute  for  Rapid  Transit.  I  speak  here  on  be-  I"  the  fall  of  1971  we  faced  a  very  serious 

assume  that  S-870  woiild  cover  all  such  debt,  half  of  both  organizations.  problem  In  New  York    The  projected  deficit 

in  whatever  form.  We  have  not  Included  sub-  I  have  appeared  before  this  subcommittee,  of  the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority  for 

stantlal  debt  loads  carried  by  many  cities  in  as  well  as  other  committees  of  the  Senate  1972  and  1973  In  its  combined  bus  and  rail 

the  form  of  general  obligation  bonds,  even  and  House,  several  times  In  recent  years  In  operations  was  about  $440  million.  Without 

though  much  of  this  capital  Is  needed  for  an  effort  to  overcome  the  financial  problems  subsidy  or  other  support  fares  on.  the  subway 

transit  Improvements.  and  the  crisis  that  confronts  public  trans-  would  have  had  to  be  Increased  once  again 
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percent  to  45  cents  and  fares  on  the 

ban  railroad  lines  also  would  have  bad 

increased  50  percent. 

public  officials  recognized  that  the  con- 

^nces  of   a  50-percent  fare   Increase   to 

Ity   and   suburbs — the   Impact   on    the 

and  Its  economy  was  Intolerable.  The 

,   the  comptroller,   the  leaders   of   the 

council,    and    I.    formed    a    committee 

,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Oov- 

and  the  legislature  cf  the  State  of  New 

brought  Into  being  a  program  which 

us  to  keep  the  fare  Increase  on  tlie 

lys  to  5  cents  and  on  the  Long  Island 

■  to  about  16 2 3  percent, 
s  program  embodies  two  precedent-set- 
1 eatures : 

Tolls   on   vehicles   using  Trlborough's 
!s    and     tunnels    were     approximately 
ed.   thus  producing  an   additional   $50 
n   a  year,   $25  million   for  subways,   in 
on  to  the  $24  million  already  being  pro- 
and   $25   million    for  commuter  rall- 
To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  rime 
tt)lls  have  been  raised  on  motor  vehicle 
les  specifically  In  order  to  provide  addi- 
moneys  for  msss  transportation. 
The  city  will  subsidize  the  New  York 
rranslt  Authority  operations  to  the  ex- 
of    $200    million    during    the    next    2 
the  current  1972  and  upcoming  1973 
lar  years.  This  subsidy  was  necessary  to 
the  fare  increase  to  5  cents  a  ride.  The 
to  subsidize  was  made  by  the  city 
e  the  fact  that  the  city  is  facing  an 
financial    crisis    and    does    not    have 
available  In  its  operating  budget  for 
purposes.  The  city  will  be  required  to 
imporarily  $100  million  out  of  its  slnk- 
inds,  and  the  State  has  agreed  to  lend 
ty  $100  million  in  1973. 
dogma  that  public  transportation  fa- 
must  be  self-sustaining  does  not  meet 
needs.  On  the  contrary,  without  out- 
Lnanclal  assistance,  public  transit  can- 
pfovide  its  full  potential  benefit  to  the 
and.  indeed,  in  the  long  run  without 
id  it  cannot  survive, 
has  been  recognized  in  New  York  by 
es  now  specifically  authorizing  munlcl- 
«  to  devote  public  funds  to  the  pay- 
of  transit  operating  expenses.  More  Im- 
t  it  has  been  recognized  by  afflrma- 
on    As  I  mentioned,  tolls  levied  on 
have  been   doubled   to  provide 
i^inion    euldltional    for    transportation. 
York  City  Is  going  in  debt  to  the 
of  S200  million  In  order  to  prevent 
from  skyrocketing  ftirther. 
continued  operation  of  public  trans- 
services  in  our  cities,  towns,  and 
i^n  areas  is  vital.  To  have  a  healthy 
y.  our  workers  must  be  able  to  get  to 
Jobs   and    back   home   again.   Poverty 
must    have    access    to   employment 
unities.  Our  children  must  be  able  to 
school  and  people  of  all  ages — whether 
drive  or  not — must  have  a  means  of  get- 
I  bout 

!  imple  terms,  the  continuation  of  pub- 
sportatlon    services    is    essential    for 
rvival  of  our  cities  and  metropolitan 
And  of  all  the  urban  problems,  main- 
and  improving  public  transportation 
3   is   perhaps   the   most   tangible   one 
can  be  be  solved  here  and  now. 
njgress  recognized   this   and   moved   our 
1  a  great  step  forward  with  the  enact- 
by  very  large  majorities  in  each  house 
Urban  Mass  TrarLspwrtatlon  Assistance 
1970.  We  have  committed  ourselves  in 
e  to  a  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
ment  on  one  hand  and  the  States 
cal  communities  on  the  other  for  a 
of    renewing.    Improving,    and    ex- 
g  *he  physical  plant  and  equipment 
Nation's  urban  public  transportation 
.  Our  goal  was  to  provide  our  p>eople 
;he   facilities   that   would   once   again 
t  attractive  to  ride  a  train  or  bus.  This 
on    however,  was  devoted  almost  ex- 
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clusively  to  the  capital  dollars  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Now  we  must  attend  to  the  revenue  and 
expense  side  In  order  to  assure  the  continued 
operation  of  the  existing  systems.  A  pattern 
has  emerged  in  which  Increased  operating 
cos^s  are  causing  mounting  deficits  or  urban 
public  transportation  systems  that  are  reach- 
ing beyond  the  amount  which  the  States  and 
local  communities  can  absorb  alone. 

Experience  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country  has  taught  us  that 
fare  increaeee  are  counterproductive,  result- 
ing Invariably  In  reduced  patronage  and  lees 
utilization  of  costly  facilities  which  never- 
theless remain  vital  to  the  community.  Cut- 
ting back  on  the  quality  and  frequence  of 
service  and  deferring  maintenance — short- 
term  expedients  so  frequently  used  In  the 
past  to  ward  off  bankruptcy — also  have  been 
proven  to  be  Illusory. 

In  addition  to  transporting  people,  we 
know  that  urban  public  transportation  sy.=- 
tems  reduce  the  economic  and  social  cost  of 
congestion  and  pollution. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  shoulder  a  portion  of 
the  operating  costs  of  our  Nations  urban 
and  suburban  rail  and  bus  systems.  There  is 
growing  support  evident  for  such  action 
throughout  the  country. 

One  by  one.  particularly  in  the  1960's, 
several  of  our  great  States  and  some  of  our 
cities,  counties,  and  metrop>oUtan  areas  set 
up  their  o^vm  local  programs  for  financial 
assistance.  The  public  saw  quite  clearly  that 
such  financial  assistance  meant  a  way  of  sta- 
bilizing fares  and  avoiding  further  deteriora- 
tion in  transit  service  and  facilities.  Though 
much  has  t>een  done  on  the  local  level,  the 
needs  lar  such  assistance  now  exceed  the  re- 
sources of  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities. The  only  remaining  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  seek  the  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  overcoming  this  flnanclal 
crisis. 

Besides  representing  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  and  the  Institute 
for  Rapid  Transit,  I  am  here  today  also  at  the 
request  of  others.  At  public  hearings  held 
this  month  In  connection  with  fare  increases 
on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  on  the  New 
Haven  line,  many  elected  public  officials  of 
cities  and  counties  and  representatlvee  of 
civic  and  transit  organizations,  and  indeed 
straphangers,  commuters  themselves,  re- 
quested repeatedly  that  I  make  their  views 
known  in  Washington.  They  were  unanimous 
in  their  tirglng  that  Congress  be  informed 
alx)ut  how  they  felt  with  regard  to  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  to  supp>ort 
the  op>erations  of  urban  mass  transportation 
systems. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  In  response  to  the  request  of 
Congress  for  an  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of 
a  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  meet  tran- 
sit operating  costs  gave  major  recognition  to 
the  urban  transportation  crisis  and  the  dol- 
lar needs.  The  rep.^rt  left  for  further  evalu- 
ation the  question  of  how  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem, how  it  could  be  eajsed  by  future  specific 
program  initiatives. 

We  believe  that  Federal  a.<^lstance  In  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  $400  million  a  year 
Is  reqtUred  if  fares  and  servicfs  are  to  be 
rea.sonably  stabilized  and  exlstlne  transit 
system.s  survive.  Assistance  at  such  a  level 
of  funding  would  represen'  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  estimated  1971  gross  costs  of 
$2.5  billion  for  urban  public  transportation 
Includinfj  bus,  rail,  and  commuter  rail.  We 
believe  that  such  a  proportionate  Federal  ex- 
penditure Is  entirely  appropriate,  on  almost 
any  basis  of  comparison,  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral Interest  In  supporting  urban  mobility 
for  this  Nation's  citizens. 

More  than  70  percent  of  this  Nation's  peo- 
ple presently  live  and  work  in  urban  areas; 
the  proportion  Is  expected  to  rise  to  80  per- 
cent in  a  decade.  Easing  congestion  In  urban 


areas  is  a  major  national  concern  affecting 
the  economy,  the  quality  of  life,  and  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  vital  aspects  of  the  Nation's 
well-being. 

We  note  that  In  a  staff  study  prepared 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  entitled  The  Economics  of  Fed- 
eral Subsidy  Programs,"  and  dated  January 
11,  1972,  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  ol 
Federal  subsidies  to  various  segments  of  the 
economy  Is  in  the  magnitude  of  $63  billion 
per  year.  Among  the  subsidies  are  funds  for 
the  farm  program,  maintenance  of  inland 
waterways,  and  traffic  control  for  the  avia- 
tion Industry. 

I  would  like  to  quote  directly  from  page 
179  of  the  staff  study: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  users  of  Inland 
waterways  pay  no  user  charges  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  faculties  and  services  provided 
to  them  free.  Instead,  general  taxpayers  sup- 
port the  Inland  waterways  In  excess  of  $250 
million  annually.  We  have  In  this  case  a 
special  benefit  that  Is  provided  free — or  one 
could  say  subsidized  100  percent — to  those 
who  operate  the  20,000  towboats  and  barges 
that  use  this  waterway  system." 

The  Federal  farm  subsidy  program  which 
costs  about  $5.5  billion  a  year  Is  designed  to 
grant  financial  assistance  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  people  as  compared  to  the 
number  who  will  benefit  directly  by  the  pro- 
gram we  propose  today,  and  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  farm  program. 

We  think  that  there  are  various  mech- 
anisms possible  for  channeling  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  to  transit  operators  so  as  to  assist 
In  the  survival  and  stabilization  of  existing 
systems. 

One  such  method,  which  would  deliver 
money  where  it  is  needed  and  which  would 
be  relatively  simple  to  administer,  would  be 
a  formula  designed  to  equate  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  system  in  carrying  passen- 
gers. Thus  the  basis  of  assistance  would  be 
a  per  passenger  contribution.  The  basic  pur- 
pose of  public  transportation  is  transport- 
ing people,  hence  It  would  seem  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  a  formula  for  Federal  assist- 
ance could  recognize  and  relate  to  that  fact. 

Such  a  formula  avoids  the  "bottomless 
pit"  argument  which  is  made  trying  to 
equate  the  Federal  payment  to  the  service 
performed  by  carrying  passengers:  it  avoids 
any  measure  of  the  extent  of  deficit  incurred 
or  relative  efficiencies  of  operations. 

Parenthetically,  with  respect  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  rapid  transit  operations.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  the  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems of  this  country  in  the  year  Just  con- 
cluded carried  1,600  million  passengers,  and 
the  number  of  accidents  per  million  car- 
mlles  was  0.11131.  Clearly,  in  terms  of  this, 
on  a  comparative  basis,  this  phenomenal  ac- 
c:dent  ratio,  this  is  an  efficient  operation 
or  an  efficient  way  of  carrying  people. 

The  New  York  City  subway  and  bus  opera- 
tions with  which  I  have  a  dally  connection 
carry  6.5  million  people  every  day,  2  billion 
people  a  year.  This  system  has  been  operat- 
ing for  70  years.  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  the  only  Interruptions  occurring  on 
work  stoppages  and  very  infrequently  there 
Indeed. 

Clearly,  if  one  Is  going  to  compare  efficien- 
cies, one  should  compare  efficiencies  with  re- 
spect to  other  forms  of  transportation,  and 
one  should  look  very  carefully  at  the  so- 
called  bottomless  pit  argtiment. 

To  return  from  the  parentheses,  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  base  allocations  of  funds  to  systems. 
For  e:<ample.  the  Federal  Government  does 
maintain  the  safe  airways.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment builds  the  highways.  It  certainlv 
should  have  a  stake  In  the  rlghts-of-wav  of 
urban  transit.  So  on  this  theory,  the  Federal 
Interest  in  transit  could  be  represented  by 
bearing  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  rights- 
of-way  of  rail  systems. 
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Turning  to  the  bills  at  hand,  we  applaud 
the  effort  to  deal  with  the  urban  transporta- 
tion crisis  contained  in  S.  870  and  Its  ap- 
proach to  providing  emergency  relief.  We 
understand  that  this  bill  was  meant  to  serve 
as  a  stopgap  measure.  While  laudatory  in  its 
basic  objective,  in  its  present  form  this  bill 
djes  not  go  far  enough  In  scope  to  meet  the 
crisis  which  we  face  today  or  the  long  term 
solution. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  growing  support  for 
Increased  Federal  aid  to  local  transit  service 
throughout  the  country.  A  recent  syndicated 
newspaper  report  indicated  just  how  far  we 
have  come  as  a  nation  in  this  regard;  it  was 
headlined  "Auto  Makers  Support  Gas  Tax 
for  Transit." 

In  this  case,  the  chairmen  of  General 
Motors.  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  American 
Motors — the  leaders  of  the  auto  Industry — 
were  supporting  the  concept  of  Imposing  a 
higher  tax  on  gasoline  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  support  and  develop  public  mass 
transportation  in  the  State's  major  cities.  A 
few  iays  previously.  Henry  Ford  II  stated 
that  he  favors  the  diversion  of  some  of  the 
moneys  In  the  highway  trust  funds  for  mass 
transportation. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  heretofore  were  considered 
to  have  a  vested  interest  In  highways.  To  me, 
their  changed  outlook  Is  a  dramatic  symp- 
tom of  the  extent  and  range  of  support  for 
the  idea  that  the  Federal  flnanclal  assistance 
from  general  revenues  for  transit  operating 
expenses  Is  a  political  reality  as  well  as  a 
factual  necessity.  Thank  you. 

Again  my  appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  on  his  feet, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  both  him  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  a  question 
or  two.  Does  he  have  time  available? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1  do. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Weicker)  may  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  time  to  answer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lie^•e  both  Senators  know  that  I  have  sup- 
ported ui'ban  mass  transit  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  fact,  I  believe  I  was  the  one 
who  put  the  first  bill  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  sponsored 
into  a  housing  bill  as  a  separate  title.  This 
passed  in  the  Senate.  The  program  has 
been  moving  along,  not  too  fast,  but  at 
least  it  has  kept  going  every  since. 

I  have  considerable  sympathy  for  the 
present  proposal,  but  I  want  to  ask  this 
question.  The  Senator  from  Texas  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bill 
pending  now  that  seeks  to  incorporate 
the  mass  transit  operations  into  the  Pres- 
ident's revenue  sharing  program  through 
block  grants.  That  bill,  I  believe,  has  been 
referred — or  parts  of  it  at  least — to  our 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  am  just  wondering 
why  we  should  hurry  this  up  instead  of 
waiting  for  action  on  that  bill. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  other  two  com- 
mittees will  do,  but  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  our  committee  will  give  attention 
to  that  bill  this  year.  It  might  be  the  bet- 
ter part  of  wisdom  to  try  to  go  under  the 


revenue  sharing  program,  block  grants, 
rather  than  through  this  method  of 
funding. 

I  just  wanted  the  comments  of  the  two 
Senators  with  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  the  answer  is  contained  in  the 
committee  report,  apart  from  my  own 
advocacy,  as  well  as  what  the  Senator 
has  just  said.  The  Senator  has  just  said 
it  has  been  referred  to  three  committees. 
It  is  in  the  revenue  sharing  bill.  We  all 
know  there  will  be  no  action  on  revenue 
sharing  this  year 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  hold  on  that  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  first  pro- 
gram of  revenue  sharing  is  included  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  that,  in  hous- 
ing, but  I  am  talking  now  about 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  there  will  be  some  revenue 
sharing  legislation,  because  the  first  of 
it  is  included  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
the  block  grants  revenue  sharing  refer- 
red to  the  three  committees  is  not  going 
to  get  anywhere  this  year.  I  am  very 
much  for  general  revenue  sharing,  and 
that  will  have  direct  impact  on  this  kind 
of  operating  subsidy. 

Second,  the  urgency  of  the  situation  is 
made  very  clear  by  the  committee  Itself. 
The  committee,  on  page  57  of  its  report, 
stated: 

The  Committee  rejected  the  administra- 
tion's suggestion  for  further  study.  Accord- 
ingly, hearings  on  "Emergency  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Legislation."  were  conducted  Janu- 
ary 31-February  2,  1972. 

Then  the  committee  says,  at  page  62 
of  the  report: 

On  the  basis  of  such  evidence,  reports  and 
testimony.  It  has  t>ecome  evident  to  the 
Committee  that  increasingly  passenger  rev- 
enues cannot  meet  operating  expenses;  that 
the  problem  Is  national  in  its  dimensions: 
and  that  if  mass  transit  is  to  perform  an 
essential  public  service,  Federal  support  for 
operating  expenses  is  a  prerequisite. 

I  therefore  answer  that,  one,  action  Is 
unlikely  on  this  matter  this  year;  two. 
the  situation  cannot  wait.  More  and 
more  transit  systems  will  be  shut  down. 
There  win  be  more  and  more  crowding  on 
the  roads.  There  will  be  more  and  more 
fatalities  and  accidents  on  the  roads. 
There  will  be  more  and  more  inconven- 
ience to  the  American  people.  There  will 
be  more  and  more  economic  loss.  All  this 
will  happen  because  we  are  not  looking 
after  the  very  fact  that  we  can  effective- 
ly and  eflQciently  address  the  problem  in 
congested  metropolitan  areas  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
statement. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
wish  to  concur? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  replying.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  is  making  an 
evaluation  of  what  the  injpact  of  multi- 
committee  consideration  of  revenue  shar- 
ing in  this  area  should  be  on  the  bill 
now  before  us. 


First  of  all,  I  can  say  for  myself  that 
when  revenue  shaimg  m  transportrition 
was  first  .'suggested  by  the  admimstra- 
tion,  I  went  to  the  WWte  House  to 
determine  whether  under  this  special 
revenue  .sharing,  money  would  be  made 
available  for  operating  assistance.  My 
first  round  of  inquiries  were  inconclu- 
sive. And  the  administration  .'^lUl  has 
not  made  it  pieci.'^ely  clear  whether  or 
not  revenue  sharing  would  be  available. 

What  we  are  dealinp  with  is  a  .'specific 
situation — operating  losses  and  the  need 
to  bolster  present  systems.  It  seems  to 
me,  I  must  say  to  my  chairman,  who  has 
certainly  been  sen.<;itive  to  the  national 
needs  of  mass  tran.>;portation  for  a 
decade  that  here  we  have  a  propo.^al  that 
has  been  fully  tested  in  hearings,  it  is 
before  us  here  and  now.  and  we  know 
exactly  what  it  is.  the  amount,  and  how 
it  would  be  directed  across  the  land.  We 
do  not  know  just  when  or  how  this  op- 
portunity will  arrive  throuph  revenue 
sharing  over  the  other  roiid  of  three 
committees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  enact 
this  proposal.  Then  if  revenue  .^haring 
should  come  before  us.  certainly  the  tal- 
ent is  here  to  weave  this  jorogram  into 
that  which  we  may  later  enact  without 
creating  inconsistencies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  That  is  a  very  fine 
statement.  I  am  glad  to  have  it,  and  I 
thank  both  Senators. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  from  New  York's  yield- 
ing to  me.  particularly  since  he  knows 
that  I  am  not  going  to  suppoia  his 
amendment. 

I  think  there  are  two  or  three  thoughts 
thai  ought  to  be  put  on  the  record  be- 
fore tins  measure  is  brought  to  a  vote. 

I  was  very  appreciative,  on  appearing 
before  the  subcommittee  lieaded  by  the 
distinguislied  Senat-or  from  New  Jersey 
that  they  did  adopt  one  of  my  recom- 
mendations and  mcorixirate  it  in  the  bill 
and  in  the  repcrt:  to  increase  the  capital 
investments  subsidy  to  a  90-10  basis.  I 
feel  that  is  the  best  way  to  apjoroach  this 
matter,  for  the  rea.son  that  under  the 
bill  which  has  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  upon  wluch  the  Senator  from 
New  York  hangs  his  financial  hat,  there 
are  no  criteria  or  guidelines  at  all  for 
how  these  operating  subsidies  would  be 
disbursed. 

For  example,  on  page  188  of  the  bill — 
or  starting  on  page  187.  subparagraph 
(f)— and  this  is  a  part  of  the  area  which 
I  shall  move  to  sti'ike  later — it  says: 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized.  ...  to 
make  prants  or  loans  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body. 

Then,  over  on  the  next  page,  it  says: 

No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  subsectioii  unless  .  .  .  the  ap- 
plicant State  or  public  body  has  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive  mass  trans- 
portation service  improvement  plan  which  is 
approved  by  him  and  which  sets  forth  a  pro- 
gram, meeting  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, for  capital  or  ser\ice  improvements  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  efficient,  economical,  and  convenient 
ma.ss  transportation  service. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  should  say 
first  of  all  that  I  do  not  think  there  is 
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i .  Senator  who  has  devoted  himself  more 
thoroughly  to  mass  transportation  than 
1  he  Senator  from  Colorado  has  for  quite 
i.  few  years  now.  It  happens  to  fall  within 
1  he  purview  of  my  own  committee  assign- 
ments. As  an  example,  I  spent  3'2  hours 
vesterday  on  mass  transportation  prob- 
i?ms  in  two  different  sections,  neither  of 
1  ,hich  were  concerned  with  the  contents 
(f  this  bill. 

So  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
1  .-hat  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  says 
i.nd  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
i  avs.  I  think  the  Senator  f  rgm  Connecti- 
(  ut  has  shown  a  rare  degree  of  knowledge 
(,nd  insight.   I  will   say   he   has   shown 
1,   great    degree    of    perspicuity,    which 
s  ^  more     than     knowledge     or     in- 
;ight,    in    the    remarks    he    has    made 
<in  the  Senate  floor  recently,  because  he 
i  ees  something  that  very  few  of  us  have 
leen  so  far,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a 
<langer  that  the  development  of  mass 
ransportation,  as  we  are  talking  about  it 
lere  and  as  we  understand  it,  may  never 
iome  to  pass.  There  are  influences  that 
'  i-ork  in  the  Senate  which  are  working  to 
■  hrottle  the  concepts  which  I  know  I  es- 
)ouse,  and  I  know  his  ideas  are  fairly 
i  :lose  to  mine,  as  I  am  sure  those  of  the 
:  senator  from  New  York  are,  which  is 
hat  we  embrace  within  the  mass  trans- 
)ortation  system  not  only  vast  rail  sys- 
ems  and  buses  where  necessary  but  also 
;  inv  new  technology,  whether  it  be  mag- 
netic su^nslon,  air  cushion,  or  what- 
(tver  it  may  be — even   monorail   which 
( !omes  down  the  road  and  which  can  be 
)roved  to  be  economical. 

The  first  objection  I  see  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from   New  York, 
'  vhich  hangs  its  hat  on  subsection  (f  > .  is 
hat  Congress  has  established  no  guide- 
ines  for  the  Secretary. 

Second,  how  do  you  offer  an  operating 
lubsidy  in  this  country,  with  such  di- 
•erse  geographical,  social,  and  economic 
)laces  as  New  York  and  Lamar,  Colo., 
jongmont,  Colo.,  Boise,  Idaho,  or  Salt 
^ke  City?  How  can  you  draw  a  formula? 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Con- 
gress has  again  avoided  its  responsibility 
>f  setting  definite  guidelines  for  dis- 
jursement  of  the  fund  which  is  sought 
0  be  implemented  here. 

Third.  I  should  like  to  take  note  of  a 
ctter  I  received  yesterday  from  Secre- 
arv  Volpe.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point 
:hat  there  is  no  person  whom  I  respect 
nore  greatly  than  he,  because  of  the 
ffforts  he  has  put  forth  in  this  field.  He 
s  one  of  the  most  capable  of  Govern- 
nent  administrators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
etter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
)oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
15  follows; 
THE  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  1,  1972. 
ion.  Gordon  Allott. 
'J.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  I  have  noted  the  action 
:aken  by  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
xiittee  to  amend  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Masa 
rransportatlon  Assistance  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
;horlze  grants  or  loans  for  mass  transit  op- 
;ratlng  expenses. 


As  you  know,  when  we  submitted  our  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  "Feasibility  of  Fed- 
eral Assistance  for  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Operating  Costs"  In  November  1971. 
we  stated  that  from  our  analyses  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  advocate  with  confidence  that  finan- 
cial assistance  alone  for  operating  costs 
would  meet  the  fundamental  transit  Indus- 
try problems  of  increasing  costs  and  decreas- 
ing rldershlp.  We  also  Indicated  that  any 
program  of  assistance  for  mass  transit  should 
have  as  ■&  primary  objective  provisions  for 
providing  Incentives  to  improve  service  and 
operating  efficiency.  Many  fundamental  ques- 
tions beyond  financial  aid  also  should  be 
addressed — such  as  regulatory  changes,  new 
marketing  techiUques  to  improve  rldershlp. 
new  uses  of  off-peak  capacity  and  other  steps 
to  Induce  commuters  to  leave  their  cars. 
Many  of  these  factors  are,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  local  responsibility. 

In  my  opinion,  the  program  proposed  by 
the  Subcommittee  would  not  accomplish 
these  essential  objectives.  Therefore,  I  would 
have  to  oppose  this  proposal. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  if  you  could 
persuade  the  Senate  to  disapprove  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 
Sincerely. 

John  Volpe. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  letter  he  said: 

We  also  Indicated  that  any  program  of 
assistance  for  mass  transit  should  have  as  a 
primary  objective  provisions  for  providing 
incentives  to  Improve  service  and  operating 
efficiency.  Many  fundamental  questions  be- 
yond financial  aid  also  should  be  addressed — 
such  as  regulatory  changes,  new  marketing 
techniques  to  improve  ridership.  new  uses 
of  off-peak  capacity  and  other  steps  to  In- 
duce commuters  to  leave  their  cars.  Many  of 
these  factors  are.  of  course,  a  matter  of  local 
responsibility. 

I  omitted  one  sentence  just  preceding 
this,  in  which  he  said : 

As  you  know,  when  we  submitted  our  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  ■Feasibility  of  Fed- 
eral Assistance  for  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Operation  Costs"  In  November  1971.  we 
stated  that  from  our  analyses  It  was  difficult 
to  advocate  with  confidence  that  financial 
assistance  alone  for  operating  costs  would 
meet  the  fundamental  transit  industry  prob- 
lems of  Increasing  costs  and  decreasing 
rldershlp 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  have  both  pointed 
out.  one  of  the  major  problems  here  is 
not  just  operating  cost.s  alone:  it  i--'  that 
those  operating  costs  arise  from  inade- 
quate, antiquated  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, which  simply  will  not  attract  riders 
to  it. 

The  authorization  language  i.s  weak. 
The  Javlts  amendment  would  add  $800 
million — almost  a  billion  dollars — at  a 
time  when  I  must  say  the  budget  is  in 
very,  verj-  bad  balante.  and  I  do  not 
honestly  believe  it  would  materially  im- 
prove the  money  that  would  go  into  mass 
transportation. 

But  most  of  all.  Congress  exhibited 
here  an  absolute  failure  to  provide  the 
guidelines  which  must  be  put  in  if  the 
various  portions  of  our  country  are  to 
receive  equitable  treatment  under  such 
a  proposal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  whose  interest 
in  transportation  is  of  long  standing. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear,  however. 


The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York — and  he  may  correct  me  if  I 
am  mistaken — is  specifically  in  the  na- 
ture of  trying  to  avoid  operating  subsi- 
dies, ad  inflnitimi,  into  the  future.  If 
someone  had,  2  or  3  years  ago,  made  the 
necessary  investment  in  capital  improve- 
ments and  in  research  and  development 
such  as  we  now  have  money  set  aside  for, 
then  this  amendment  would  be  unnec- 
essary, and  mass  transit  would  be  self- 
sustaining.  It  might  even  be  earning  a 
profit.  But  unfortunately,  no  one  made 
that  investment;  in  fact  this  amendment 
provides  for  a  subsidy  that  is  really  not  a 
subsidy.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
trying  to  protect  capital  funds  from  be- 
coming operating  subsidy  funds. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
It  is  his  committee  that  is  progressive; 
it  is  his  leadership  that  looks  ahead. 
That  is  why  we  come  to  him  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  all  know  of  many  meas- 
ures— not  only  revenue  sharing — that  are 
intended  to  bring  some  balance  to  our 
transportation  system,  but  I  think  it 
highly  unlikely  that  they  will  see  the 
light  of  day.  This  is  the  opportunity,  and 
this  is  why  we  stand  before  the  Senate 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that 
just  yesterday,  the  State  of  Connecticut 
was  awarded  $15.1  million  for  the  New 
Haven  Line.  Unfortunately,  much  as 
anyone  likes  to  receive  $15  million,  the 
request  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  was 
for  $25  milUon.  I  am  pleased  that  we  re- 
ceived what  we  did,  but  it  shows  the 
tight  budget  under  which  transportation 
has  to  maneuver.  And  mind  you.  the  New 
Haven  service  is  a  total  disgrace. 

In  1968,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York — I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  recall  this — and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  then 
John  Dempsey,  got  together  in  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  to  announce  the  purchase 
of  144  cars.  Here  it  is  1972,  4  years  later. 
This  was  the  minimum  number  of  cars 
to  enable  the  service  to  continue,  and  still 
we  are  a  year  away  from  their  delivery. 
Five  years  of  delay.  Now  I  realize  that  we 
might  get  some  form  of  assistance  that 
would  help  us  in  our  mass  transporta- 
tion problems. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  a£k  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  when  we  have  5- 
year  delays,  and  are  producing  the  mini- 
mimi  of  service  with  respect  to  mass 
transportation,  then  clearly  the  need  to 
act  is  now. 

That  is  my  explanation  as  to  why  we 
come  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
to  his  committee  with  this  request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  Senator 
Weicker  for  a  really  gifted  explanation 
of  our  position.  It  shows  how  deeply  im- 
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pactcd  he  Is  in  his  State  and  how 
thoughtful  he  has  been  about  it.  I  thank 
Senator  Williams,  the  chairman  of  my 
own  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, for  a  similarly  gifted  presentation. 

I  wish  to  make  two  brief  points : 

First,  I  think  that  what  commends  this 
instead  of  deti-acts  from  it  is  exactly 
what  Senator  Allott  finds  unsatisfac- 
tory— to  wit,  the  ability  of  the  Secretary 
to  work  out  ftie  subsidies  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  That 
gives  it  the  very  flexibility  which  the 
heterogeneous  systems  of  the  coimtry  re- 
quire. 

To  show  that  this  is  not  thoughtless 
and  that  we  are  not  without  ideas,  Dr. 
Ronan,  of  New  York,  who  is  the  head  of 
our  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  and 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Rapid 
Transit,  gave  an  instance  of  how  he 
thought  it  might  be  done.  He  thought 
that  an  operating  subsidy  ought  to  be  on 
a  per  passenger  contribution — that  is,  per 
passenger  travel — and  that  would  avoid 
what  he  calls  the  "bottomless  pit"  argu- 
ment— that  is,  that  the  payment  would 
have  some  relationship  to  operating  ex- 
penses, labor  costs,  and  so  forth.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said,  you  strike  that  out  and 
you  deal  with  the  number  of  passengers 
carried. 

Mass  transit  is  completely  old-fashion- 
ed, obsolescent,  way  behind  the  times.  In 
this  day,  we  ought  to  be  traveling  on 
automated  belts,  with  automatic  vehi- 
cles which  need  no  people  to  attend  to 
them,  and  in  the  most  modem  concept. 
Yet,  even  old-fasliioned  as  it  is,  its  ac- 
cident ratio  is  ridiculously  small  when 
you  look  at  automobiles.  It  is  imder  1 
percent — about  one-tenth  of  1  percent — 
in  terms  of  passengers  carried.  Again, 
another  reason  why  we  have  been  so 
derelict  in  not  buttressing  these  systems. 

I  am  all  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  that  ought  to  be  backed.  I 
would  much  rather  come  down  here  on 
the  train  in  2  hours,  if  it  could  be  done, 
or  get  into  New  York  from  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  in  30  or  35  minutes,  reading  the 
newspaper.  Anybody  would.  But  that  is 
not  the  case.  One  faces  broken  windows 
and  broken  down  transportation  and  late 
trains  and  drafty  and  cold  trains. 

We  all  know  what  the  problems  are. 
Yet,  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  them 
in  such  a  way  that  is  not  inflationary — 
by  buttressing  the  real  resources  of  the 
country  and  people  and  business,  because 
we  want  to  move  from  place  to  place  effi- 
ciently— we  become  "chintzy"  about  it. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment,  which  is 
desirable  and  constructive,  will  be 
adopted.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senators 
who  have  joined  me  in  carrying  the  argu- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF   JOINT   RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  February  21,  1972,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  197)  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the 
Pacific  coast  between  certain  shippers 
and  associated  employers  and  certain 
employees. 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf; 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  (S.  3248)  to  con- 
solidate, simplify,  and  improve  laws  rel- 
ative to  housing  and  housing  assistance, 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  local 
governments  in  support  of  community 
development  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  who  wishes  to  offer 
an  amendment,  has  very  kindly  yielded 
to  me  in  order  that  I  might  engage  in  a 
brief  colloquy  with  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  ask  unanimouo  consent  that  at 
the  end  of  this  colloquy,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  his  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  is  the  time  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  5  minutes,  or  so  much  of 
that  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
noted  in  his  floor  statement  the  com- 
mittee's intent  to  give  maximum  flexi- 
bility to  local  governments  in  deciding 
how  they  want  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram. There  are  many  situations  where 
it  may  be  difficult  for  reasons  of  debt 
limitation  or  otlier  considerations  for  lo- 
cal governments  to  actually  enter  into  a 
contract.  Did  he  mean  by  his  statement 
yesterday  that  where  such  limitations 
exist  or  where  a  community  simply  feels 
it  more  appropriate  or  desirable  that 
they  can  designate  a  local  public  agency 
to  enter  into  contracts  directly  with  the 
Federal  Government  for  all  or  a  portion 
of  this  program? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  did.  I  mean 
just  that. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Sen- 
ator Tower,  since  the  Senator  told  me  of 


his  desire  to  propound  this  question  and 
he  agrees. 

I  said  yesterday  that  we  intended  that 
where  it  was  nece.ssary  or  appropriate, 
the  unit  of  general  Liovernment  could 
designate  an  agency  to  undertake  part  or 
all  of  the  program,  and  to  make  the  nec- 
e.ssary commitment.'--  that  are  required  to 
e;<ecut-e  the  program  We  did  this  m  order 
to  5ive  localities  the  flexibility  they  need 
and  desire  to  carry  out  community  devel- 
opment activities. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  again  our 
intention  to  give  localities  maxinium 
flexibility  in  how  they  will  carry  out  the 
community  development  program  which 
is  included  m  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  irom 
Alabama.  I  have  one  more  question. 

When  the  Senator  talks  about  loans, 
temporary  financing,  and  .'-o  lorth.  I  take 
it  he  meaii'^  that  in  addition  to  taking  any 
direct  loan  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  is  presently  the  case  under  the 
urban  renewal  program,  the  designated 
local  public  agency  would  be  able  to  bor- 
row nioney  for  short  iJeriods  of  time  m 
the  private  market,  with  such  loans 
backed  by  contractual  guarante-es  from 
the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Acain.  the  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative.  We  intended  that 
the  locality — meaning  cither  the  unit 
of  general  government  or  its  designated 
development  agency — would  be  able  to 
receive  loans  directly  or  lx)rrow  money 
for  short  periods  in  the  private  market, 
with  such  loans  being  backed  by  con- 
tractual guarantees  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  SPONG  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Metcalf '.  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  .^llott)  is  now 
recognized, 

AMENDMENT    NO.    977 

Ml-.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No,  977  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p:o  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stat«i. 

nie  as^i::tant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows : 

Oil  page  187,  line  3.  strike  "(ai",  and  also 
on  page  187  strike  lines  14  through  24,  on 
page  188,  strike  lines  1  through  25.  on  pa^^e 
189  strike  lines  1  through  12, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  ttial  right  and 
the  clerk  will  rejwrt  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  187,  line  3,  strike  "(a)",  and  also 
on  page  187  strike  lines  14  through  24.  on 
page  188,  strike  lines  1  through  25,  on  page 
189  strike  all  up  lo  line  13. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  modified  ac- 
cordingly. How  much  time  docs  the  Sen- 
ator yield  himself? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 
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my  intention  by  this  amendment 

.      e  to  strike  out  section  601"  bi  of 

ofnnibus  housing  bill,  which  would 

subsidies    for    mass    transit 

expenses.  The  effect   of   the 

„ent    as    it    is    now    formulated 

also  strike  out  that  portion  of 

graph  if'  and  if  the  Javits  amend- 

is  adopted,  it  would  also  strike  that 

.  out. 

President,  Senators  know  that  I 

been  interested  and  active  in  the 

)f  mass  transit  for  many  years.  I 

fought  vigorously  and  consistently 

both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  ad- 

for  cities,  large  and  smaD. 

,-e  sufBcient  funds  readily  available 
pital  equipment. 

.ieve  that  when  the  Department  of 
portation    and    HUD    bureaucrats 
.  0£5ce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
e  permitted  the  capital  grant  pro- 
to  function  as  Congress  intended,  it 
;n  one  of  our  best  Federal  pro- 
Funding  capital  equipment  is  a 
on  which  is  able  to  be  administered 
,bly  to  all  ^pes  of  systems  in  all 
of  the  Nation.  Capital  requests  are 
ended.  They  can  be  predicted 
1  ea^sonable  ac;_curacy.  Even  funds  for 
,  rapid  transit  sj-stem — such  as  the 
3bout  to  begin  in  Atlanta — can  be 
.ted  and  spread  over  several  years 
^asonable  and  equitable  system, 
complaints  about  the  Urban  Mass 

^ Administration's  capital 

program  which  have  been  heard  in 
and  the  industry  and  the  citaes 
not  been  directed  toward  the  sub- 
.    of  the  program.  These  complaints 
1  leen  directed  toward  certain  aspects 
administration  of  the  program 
IS  plarming  certification  and  bias 
.  Basically,  Congress  set  up  a  good 
and     with     some     necessary 
„,  which  Congress  will  insist  upon, 
•ogram  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
is  is. 

,  Mr.  President,  I  began  my  state- 
directed  against  the  committee's 
on  operating  subsidies  with  a  di- 
ference  to  the  capital  grant  pro- 
because  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
re  the  differences  between  the 
.'pes  of  fimds. 

committee's  action  is  regrettable. 

opinion,  because  it  gets  the  Fed- 

/emment  involved  in  operating 

.  for  urban  transit  systems,  while 

.    same    time   necessarily   cutting 

on  the  amount  of  funds  available 

■prthwhile  programs  such  as  capital 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 

ter  in  my  remarks. 

now  apparent  in  the  discussions 

took  place  this  morning  on  the 

amendment,  particularly  from  the 

of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

cjiairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 

from  Connecticut,  and  the  Sen- 

rom  New  York,  that  while  they  talk 

picking  up  capital  costs — the  rec- 

__  operating  subsidies — the  real 

they  face  is  by  way  of  capital 
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Wh  =n  this  matter  was  before  the  sub- 
comnittee — and  I  want  to  express  my 
appre:iation  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey— I  offered  an  amendment,  as  a 
meanj  of  securing  equitable  distribution 


of  our  mass  transit  funds,  that  the  capi- 
tal grants  be  made  upon  a  90-10  basis, 
although  the  net  effect  is  that  while  we 
put  the  money  out  or  leave  it  to  the 
whim  or  the  will  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  the  amendment 
which  has  just  been  passed  under  capital 
grants,  we  are  able  to  determine  exact- 
ly what  is  needed,  what  equipment  needs 
to  be  replaced;  and  so,  in  effect,  we  do 
give  an  operating  sub.sidy  because  we  free 
up  the  local  community's  money  to  fi- 
nance the  operations  of  that  particular 
system. 

Since  we  do  it  at  the  local  level,  we 
will  probably  have  a  greater  economy 
than  we  could  have  in  any  other  way.  As 
the  bill  came  out,  it  not  only  adopted 
the  amendment  which  I  have  suggested — 
a  90-to-lO  basis  for  capital  grants — but 
also  came  out  for  subsection  'i>  upon 
which  the  Javits'  amendment  is  based. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  on 
several  grounds.  First  of  all,  the  com- 
mittee would  leave  the  subsidy  regula- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Everyone  knows  that  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. John  'Volpe  is  one  of  the  most 
able  public  servants  m  Government.  So 
my  comments  should  not  be  understood 
as  being  directed  against  the  Secretary 
personally. 

I  believe,  however,  that  Congress  and 
not  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  no 
matter  who  he  be,  should  determine  for- 
mulas of  this  kind,  if  we  must  have  them. 
He  should  not  be  determimng  formulas 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  and  which 
belong  to  Congress. 

Once  again,  we  are  giving  up  power 
and  responsibility  which  belongs  in  the 
Congress.  We  have  heard  in  the  Senate 
many  times  in  the  past  few  months  that 
Congress  is  giving  up  too  much  power  to 
the  executive  branch.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  these  Senators  today,  on  this  amend- 
ment, will  stand  up  and  be  counted  where 
we  are  giving  a  grant  of  $800  million  to 
the  Secretary*  of  Transportation  with  no 
guidelines  whatever  for  its  expenditure 
except  that  it  will  be  a  transportation 
service  improvement  plan  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  hixn  and  which  sets  forth  a 
program  meeting  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

I  think  some  Members  of  this  bod>-  like 
to  talk  of  curbing  the  power  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  when  it  comes  to  foreign 
policy,  where  the  President  and  not  the 
Congress  has  clear  responsibilities.  On 
matters  of  this  sort,  when  there  is  a  clear 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  exercise  its 
powers — and  even  a  duty,  Mr.  President, 
to  do  it — and  live  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties— which  also  means  facing  the  con- 
sequences— many  of  the  Senators  from 
whom  we  hear  the  most  on  the  subject 
of  executive  encroachments,  will  vote  to 
give  the  power  of  Congress  away  whole- 
sale. I  hope  this  is  not  another  example 
of  this  paradox. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  action  on  other 
groimds  as  well.  I  believe  that  If  Con- 
gress were  to  retain  its  proper  jurisdic- 
tion, a  formula  could  be  estabhshed  for 
granting  subsidy'  moneys  to  urban  sys- 
tems. 

A  few  moments  ago,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  suggested  that  it  might  be  on 


a  rider  basis.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  work  out  to 
be  completely  equitable  or  not,  but  I  do 
know  that  there  is  not  even  that  much 
of  a  criterion  In  the  bill.  It  would  not 
be  an  equitable  formula.  I  believe  that 
no  Federal  formula  can  be  devised — and 
I  fully  believe  this — which  would  treat 
all  areas  of  the  coimtry — the  President's 
own  area,  for  example,  and  my  own — 
on  a  fair  basis  vis-a-vis  the  large  cities. 
There  is  just  no  way  to  write  a  formula 
which  treats  all  these  areas  the  same 
way. 

Transit  fares  range  from  15  to  50  cents 
in  the  United  States.  Some  systems  give 
free  transfers,  others  charge  10  cents. 
Some  operations  use  four  or  five  pas- 
senger buses  operating  on  hourly  head- 
ways on  just  a  few  routes;  others  use 
eight  car  rapid  transit  trains  operating 
on  2  minute  headways  over  complex 
routes.  Some  operations  are  strictly  ur- 
ban, others  are  90-percent  suburban, 
with  a  few  local  stops.  Some  bus  drivers 
in  small  towns  still  earn  $2.50  an  hour. 
In  large  cities,  drivers  on  the  same  kind 
of  buses  may  earn  $6  or  $7  an  hour.  Some 
transit  systems  have  school  and  tourist 
contracts  and  others  do  not.  School  and 
tourist  operations  may  lessen  or  elimi- 
nate a  deficit,  so  one  system  in  a  city  of 
50,000  with  the  school  service  may  make 
a  profit,  while  another  system  in  a  city 
of  50,000  which  actiially  carries  more  ac- 
tual transit  riders  may  have  a  large  de- 
ficit. All  of  these  factors  and  many,  many 
more  combine  to  make  it  Impossible  for  a 
really  equitable  formula  to  be  devised. 

Now  there  are  all  sorts  of  formulas 
which  can  be  applied,  but  because  they 
will  not  be  equitable  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
because  of  inevitable  political  pressure, 
the  Federal  Government  will  begin  dic- 
tating to  local  communities  how  to  op- 
erate their  transit  systems. 

The  Federal  Government,  if  it  once 
;:;ets  into  the  subsidy  business,  will  be 
teUing  New  Orleans  to  raise  its  fare,  or 
Chicago  to  lower  its  fare.  It  will  be  tell- 
ing BARTD  to  operate  more  service  on 
weekends  or  the  Denver  Metro  Transit 
not  to  operate  so  many  buses  on  Colfax 
Avenue.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
trends  in  other  Federal  programs  to 
realize  the  inevitability  of  such  a  situa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Federal  Government  is 
already  trying  to  teU  cities  that  buses  on 
exiH-essways  shoiHd  be  built  instead  of 
rail  rapid  transit  or  systems  employing 
new  technology.  That  is  being  done  with- 
in the  limited  scope  of  the  capital  grants 
program,  so  one  could  only  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  the  Government  gets 
into  operating  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  against  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  because  it  encourages  the 
worst  .systems  to  continue  their  bad  prac- 
tices. New  York's  subway  fare  has  always 
been  kept  artificially  low  for  political  rea- 
sons. This  bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will 
amount  to  a  reelection  fund  for  the  in- 
cumbent mayor  or  some  other  mayor. 

Boston's  deficits  are  due  in  part  to  po- 
litical patronage.  Now  if  the  local  citizens 
want  to  subsidize  such  practices  that  is 
their  prerogative,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  fair  to  ask  citizens  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  pick  up  the  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
reasons  why  a  national  urban  transit 
fare  subsidy  would  not  be  desirable.  It  is 
an  issue,  I  might  add,  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally different  from  feeder  airline  and 
even  Amtrak  subsidies  which  have  been 
voted  by  Congress.  I  believe  the  best 
argument  against  a  national  subsidy  is 
the  diversification  of  local  systems,  a 
problem  which  is  very  poorly  understood 
even  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Even  if  I  were  for  a  national  subsidy, 
which  I  know  is  advocated  by  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  sincere  belief  that 
it  will  alleviate  a  difficult  situation  on 
the  local  scene,  I  would  be  against  the 
committee's  method  of  funding  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee,  despite 
their  denials,  will  be  taking  the  money 
out  of  existing  funds  for  capital  grants. 
I  must  point  out  that  of  the  $3.1  billion 
authorized  for  capital  grants  approxi- 
mately $1  bUlion  will  have  been  utilized 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  This  leaves  ap- 
proximately $2.2  billion  remaining  to  be 
spent  in  fiscal  years  1973,  1974.  and  1975. 
The  President  has  requested  that  $1  bil- 
lion be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  leaving  $1.2  billion  for 
the  remaining  2  fiscal  years.  The  thought 
of  taking  any  of  these  funds  for  fare 
subsidy  purposes  when  capital  grant  ap- 
plications are  piling  up  and  there  are 
insufficient  funds  available  for  those 
grants  astounds  me. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  do  not  like 
it,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  OMB 
exercises  a  great  deal  of  control  over  the 
flow  of  appropriated  fimds.  The  com- 
mittee points  out  that  money  which  Con- 
cress  authorized  under  contract  author- 
ity was  not  released  by  OMB.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  problem.  I  joined  many 
other  Senators  in  protesting  the  situa- 
tion. 

Our  protest  was  in  vain.  The  additional 
money  was  not  released.  I  see  no  change 
in  the  future.  So,  in  reality,  the  money 
for  operating  subsidies  will  be  coming 
out  of  the  funds  now  available  for  capital 
grants. 

The  pressure  will  be  on  the  admin- 
istration to  act  swiftly  on  requests  for 
operating  subsidies.  An  operating  deficit 
in  a  particular  city  may  mean  the  transit 
payroll  is  in  trouble.  Tiiat  is  quite  differ- 
ent than  a  capital  progi-am  which  can  be 
postponed  or  stretched  out.  So,  in  prac- 
tical terms,  even  though  the  committee 
would  have  otherwise,  the  operating  sub- 
sidies will  be  competing  directly  with 
existing  funds,  made  available  by  OMB, 
for  capital  grants.  I  believe  in  view  of  the 
large  numbers  of  applications  for  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  capital  grant  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion cities  such  as  Atlanta  and  Baltimore 
will  be  facing,  where  a  steady  Federal 
share  of  money  v.ill  be  necessary  to 
guarantee  construction  of  their  rapid 
transit  systems,  it  is  very  improper  and 
grosslv  unfair  to  tiie  cities  to  handle  the 
operating  subsidy  matter  without  an 
additional  authorization.  I  would  vote 
against  a  separate  authorization  if 
offered,  but  at  least  that  would  be  a  far 
preferable  way  of  handling  this  matter. 
The  committee  says  it  will  ask  for  a 
separate  authorization  in  reviewing  con- 


tract authority  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977.  If  the  committee  thinks  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  a  separate  authorization  a 
few  years  from  now,  it  ought  to  come 
forth  with  the  proposal  now  so  that 
our  great  capital  grant  program  is  not 
jeopardized. 

I  think  tiie  situation  amounts  to  this: 
Were  the  committee  to  suggest  such  a 
new  authorization,  that  authorization 
would  not  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  committee  may  believe  therefore 
that  by  getting  the  principle  of  a  na- 
tional subsidy  established  with  no  addi- 
tional fimd  authorization,  it  will  be  able 
to  have  both  fimds  in  a  few  years.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  either  tlie  capital  grants 
program  will  be  ground  to  a  halt  or  the 
committee  will  be  in  here  next  year 
asking  for  a  separate  authorization  be- 
cause this  is  an  unworkable  bill. 

When  I  testified  before  the  committee 
on  January  31,  I  recommended  that  the 
committee  adopt  a  90-10  Federal -local 
funding  ratio  for  the  capital  grant  pro- 
gram. Happily  the  committee  did  so.  As 
I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  cities 
where  operating  deficits  are  the  bicgest 
problem  are  also  the  cities  with  the 
largest  capital  programs.  The  change  in 
the  formula  can  save  these  cities  millions 
of  dollars  a  year. 

■While  it  is  true  that  local  operating 
subsidies  and  local  capital  equipment 
bonds  are  handled  differently,  the  com- 
mittee could  have  devised  a  formula 
which  would  have  allowed  the  Federal 
Government  to  return  a  portion  of  the 
one-third  local  share  fund  to  the  local 
icoBffliLlliities  to  be  used  for  operating 
'purposes.  The  money  returned  could 
have  been  the  difference  between  the 
present  one-third  local  share  and  the 
committee's  suggested  10-percent  local 
share.  The  committee  did  not  consider 
such  an  approach  and.  in  a  move  wliich  I 
regard  as  contradictors*,  increased  the 
Federal  share  of  capital  grant  projects 
while  at  the  same  time  making  money 
for  operating  subsidies  available  out  of 
the  same  fund.  There  simply  is  not 
enough  money  to  do  both  under  the  pres- 
ent authorization.  As  bad  off  as  most 
cities  and  States  are  financially,  I  believe 
local  subsidies  where  necessary'  are  far 
preferable  to  the  controlled  mess  this  ac- 
tion will  lead  us  into. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee action  should  be  viewed  for  what 
it  is,  namely,  a  means  to  get  the  national 
fare  subsidy  foot  in  the  door.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  back  for  a  separate  au- 
thorization later,  and  meanwhile  the 
committee  may  well  foul  up  the  plans  of 
countless  communities  which  need  capi- 
tal funds. 

There  is  no  other  adequate  way  that 
I  can  see.  I  have  spent  many  hour?  in 
studying  this  matter  and  I  have  had 
experts  spend  many  hours  studying  it  to 
see  if  a  formula  could  be  provided  which 
does  not  result  in  complete  inequity  to 
many  other  areas. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment  to 
strike  this  ill-advised  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  now  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
yesterday  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation in  this  matter.  I  beheve  that 


the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation should  be  heeded. 

I  have  rcted  t^e  action  taken  hy  tl  e  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Bauklug.  Housing 
and  trban  Affairs  Committea  to  atne-.d  8  c- 
tlon  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trapsportatlo".  .As- 
sistance .Act  of  1964  to  atithortze  grants  or 
loar.s   for   mass  transit   operating  expen.ses 

.As  von  know,  whr-n  \vp  submitted  onr  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  "Feasibility  of  Fed- 
eral .Assistance  for  Urban  M.iss  Transporta- 
tion Operating  Co^^ts"  In  November  1971  we 
stated  th.tt  from  our  analyses  it  was  diffic'iit 
to  advocate  with  confidence  that  financial 
a^sls'ance  .ilone  for  operating;  costs  wc\'!d 
meet  the  fundamental  transit  Industry 
problems  of  Increasing  costs  and  decreasing 
rlders'.ilp-  We  also  Indicated  that  any  oro- 
grram  of  assistance  for  mass  transit  should 
have  as  a  prlmarv  obiective  provisions  for 
providing  Iticentlves  to  Improve  service  and 
oprratlnp  efficiency.  Many  fundamental  ques- 
tions beyond  financial  aid  also  should  be 
addre-s^d — such  as  repnlatorv  chanpes,  new 
marketing  techniques  to  Improve  rldership. 
new  uses  of  off-peak  capacity  and  other  steps 
to  Induce  commuters  to  leave  their  cars. 
Many  of  thes^'  factors  are.  of  cours',  a  matter 
of  local  responsibility. 

In  my  opinion,  the  program  proposed  by 
tJie  SubcommlUee  would  not  accom;^lUh 
these  i^ssentlal  objectives.  Tlierefore.  I  would 
h.ave  to  oppose  this  proposal 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  If  you  could 
per.;iiade  the  Senate  to  disapprove  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  things  in 
that  letter  that  I  want  to  comment  on. 
The  Secretary  states: 

...  we  stated  that  from  our  av.alysea  It 
was  difficult  to  advocate  with  confidence  that 
financial  assistance  alone  for  operatlne  costs 
would  meet  the  fundamental  transit  industry 
problems  of  increasing  costs  and  decreasing 
rldership. 

Mr.  President,  tliat  is  entirely  tiue.  bc- 
cau.se  the  fundamental  tran.^it  system 
problems  really  deal  with  about  90  ppr- 
cent,  although  that  may  be  high,  but  cer- 
tainly to  a  sreat  degree  with  capital  in- 
vestment problems.  They  deal  with  track- 
age, with  operating  procedure.^;,  and  tech- 
niques of  operation.  They  deal  with  new 
cars,  new  trains,  and  everything  else,  in- 
cluding increasing  the  quality  of  the  ride. 

The  Secretary  then  says  that  if  we  put 
in  an  operating  .subsidy,  all  we  do  is 
stimulate  the  conditon  of  continuing  de- 
ficit or  inefficient  operation. 

These  two  tilings  appear  to  me  to  have 
great  merit  and  great  weight. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  rem.ainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager's  designee.  I  yield  4  minutes 
on  the  amendment  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr,  President,  I  rLse 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  reluctantly,  knowing  of 
his  great  interest  in  transportation,  mass 
and  otherwise,  over  the  years  Jast  to  re- 
fresh our  minds.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  very  letter  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  read  a  moment  ago  where 
Secretary  Volpe  said : 

We  stated  that  from  our  analyses  it  was 
difficult  to  advocate  with  confidence  that 
financial  assistance  alone  for  opertalng  costs 
would  meet  the  fundamental  transit  industry 
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problems  of  Increasing  costs  and  decreasing 
riders  ilp. 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Admittedly,  financial 
for  operating  costs  is  not  the 
r  to  our  tran-sportation  problems 
,  just  as  the  Secretary  stated  in  his 
However,  unless  the  committee  bill 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
ifork  passes,  then,  we  have  no  way 
rid  of  operating  deficits, 
at  is  required  is  new  ideas  along 
new  money.  At  best,  what  the 
of  the  Senator  from  New 
would  do  is  buy  time. 
Senator  from  Colorado  indicated 
alithorship  and  support  of  the  por- 
3f  the  bill  that  allocates  a  90-10 
for  mass  transit  projects.  I  com- 
him  on  that.  I  commend  the  com- 
for  including  it  in  the  bill.  But 
is  the  explanation  for  our  National 
transit  deficiency, 
years  a  Governor  or  a  local  official 
get  90-10  funding  for  a  highway 
t,  while  he  could  get  only  one- 
two- thirds  funding  for  mass  transit 
Ob\iously,  everyone  used  the 
which  involved  as  little  State 
ocal  money  as  possible.  Everyone 
for  highways,  whether  or  not  the 
on  called  for  was  a  mass  transit 
on. 
net  result  has  been  that  we  have 
highways  in  the  world  but  no 
transit  facilities.  That  is  the  reason 
c|3me  before  Congress,  as  we  have 
before  and  shall  in  Con- 
after,  with  a  desperate  plea  to 
the  necessarj-  financial  commit - 
to  create  a  transportation  system, 
transportation  system,  a  sys- 
t  hat  works. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
piree 
Mi 
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TOWER.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad 
lal  minutes. 

WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  re 

because  I  think  the  two  go  hand  in, 

that  the  present  formula  for  th^ 

of  Amtrak  is  imacceptable 

Senator  for  the  very  same  reason 

criticizing  the  amendment  of  the 

from  Colorado, 
way  Amtrak  is  set  up  at  the  pres- 
ime  all  we  are  doing  is  covering 
ting  deficits. 

the  bonding  authority  which  was 
devoted  for  capital  improvements 

to  operating  subsidies. 
.•  I  will  net  support  unlimited  sub- 
that  involve  operating  deficits  for 
are  to  get  out  of  the  cycle  we  are 
only  way  I  know  to  do  so  is  with 
equipment  and  new  methods.  Given 
infusion  there  would  be  no  neces- 
to  come  back  to  Congress  for  the 
encompassed  in  the  amendment 
Senator  from  New  York.  But  we 
been  cut  ;hort  for  so  many  years 
limited  assistance  until  the  capi- 
improvement    programs    can    take 


tie 


n?ed 


TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

Senator  from  Illinois. 

.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 

^  ery  much  the  courtesy  extended  to 

am  hosting  a  luncheon  in  a  few 


minutes  and  I  will  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  applaud  everything  he  is  doing 
to  have  fiscal  responsibility.  I  trust  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  very 
shortly  on  an  absolute  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  so  that  if  we  add  funds 
any  place  in  the  budget  beyond  the  budg- 
et request  of  the  administration  we  will 
have  to  take  it  from  some  other  place. 
But  I  feel  strongly  that  urban  mass 
transit  is  not  the  place  from  which  to 
take  it. 

I  feel  the  long-range  solution  that  is 
best  is  to  have  a  transportation  trust 
fund.  It  is  ridiculous  to  have  an  unused 
surplus  of  $2.5  billion  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  when  we  are  starving  for  mon- 
ey in  the  mass  transit  area.  I  think  the 
highway  user  would  very  well  better  be 
served  by  having  more  money  put  into 
mass  transit  to  keep  the  highways  clear 
so  he  can  be  able  to  navigate  on  the 
roads. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  friend  and  busi- 
ness colleague,  Henry  Ford,  saw  fit,  even 
though  he  is  in  the  automobile  industry, 
to  take  a  position  moving  away  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  having  a  broad 
overall  policy  on  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  UAW,  Mr.  Leonard 
Woodcock,  earlier  this  week  while  testi- 
fying before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  in  replying  to  a  question 
which  I  put  to  him  said  that  he  and  his 
union  support  a  heavier  emphasis  on 
transportation  systems  for  all  types  of 
transportation,  and  not  just  the  automo- 
tive; and  they  support  a  transportation 
trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  chapter  VI  of  the  bill 
before  us  today,  which  amend.*  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
represents  a  major  step  forward  in  im- 
proving mass  transportation  systems  in 
f^this  country  and  comes  closer  to  a  bal- 
ance between  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems and  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

This  legislation  today  will  help  to  cor- 
vrect  the  great  imbalance  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  our  resources  to  various  modes 
of  transportation.  In  the  po.-itwar  years, 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  near- 
ly $80  billion  for  domestic  transportation. 
Almost  three-quarters  of  these  funds 
have  gone  for  highways:  16  percent  has 
gone  for  aviation;  about  8  percent  has 
been  expended  on  waterways,  and  the  re- 
mainder— about  1  percent — has  gone  for 
urban  ma.ss  transit  or  high-speed  ground 
transportation. 

For  yea:-s  Congress  has  pumped  billions 
of  dollars  into  highway  construction 
while  starving  our  ma.ss  transit  systems. 
The  result  was  predictable — decline  of 
mass  transit,  clogged  roads,  and  in- 
creased air  pollution. 

As  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock  reminded 
ine  the  other  day.  we  are  not  .lust  talking 
about  mass  transit  with  the  large  urban 
areas,  although  we  de.sperately  need  that; 
we  are  talking  about  mass  tran.sit  for  the 
smaller  communities  in  my  State.  The 
cities  of  Rockford,  Joliet,  and  Peoria 
have  had  failing  bus  systems.  What  hap- 


pens when  a  bus  system  fails?  We  all 
know  the  result.  For  the  elderly  it  means 
total  isolation  in  the  home  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  own  private  cars  or  to 
take  taxicabs.  This  is  intolerable. 

Paid  passenger  fares  have  declined 
from  1.1  bilhon  in  1947  to  imder  400  mil- 
lion. Mass  transportation  continues  to 
decline  in  quality  and  service.  Passengers 
continue  to  desert  the  systems.  The  air 
grows  more  foul.  Lower  income  persons 
are  being  forced  to  dig  deeper  into  lean 
budgets  for  higher  fares  they  can  111  af- 
ford. Means  must  be  found  to  help  reverse 
the  trend  away  from  the  decay  of  mass 
transportation  systems. 

The  problems  of  mass  transit  have  be- 
come a  national  problem.  More  and  more 
municipalities  are  running  transit  sys- 
tems at  a  deficit.  Deficits  are  currently 
nmning  at  $360  million  a  year.  There  is 
an  increasing  pattern  of  rising  fares,  in- 
creasing operating  expenses,  declining 
ridership. 

In  the  future  we  should  move  toward 
the  creation  of  an  overall  transportation 
trust  fund  to  fund  all  modes  of  transpor- 
tation on  a  balanced  basis.  However,  at 
the  moment  emergency  help  is  required 
by  mass  transportation  systems. 

Chapter  VI  of  this  bill  does  provide 
that  help. 

It  amends  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  by  authoriz- 
ing assistance  to  defray  operating  ex- 
penses of  mass  transportation  systems  to 
prevent  reduction  of  essential  transpor- 
tation services  in  the  Nation's  urban 
centers. 

Under  terms  of  this  bill,  grants  or  loans 
would  be  provided  in  order  to  assist  any 
mass  transportation  system  which  main- 
tains transportation  service  in  an  urban 
area  to  pay  operating  expenses  incurred 
as  a  result  of  providing  such  services.  In- 
cluded within  the  terms  of  such  assist- 
ance are  grants  to  State  and  local  public 
bodies  for  debt  servicing  for  mass  transit 
investments. 

For  the  first  time,  grants  and  loans 
would  be  allowed  for  operating  expenses 
and  debt  servicing  as  well  as  capital  costs. 
This  section  is  not  intended  to  reduce  the 
funds  available  for  capital  grants  but  to 
complement  them. 

Such  funds  under  this  section  would 
not  be  automatic,  but  would  have  to  be 
based  on  a  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion that; 

First,  the  services  provided  by  the  sys- 
tem Involved  are  essential;  and 

Second,  the  applicant  public  body  has 
submitted  a  plan  for  improving  trans- 
portation service  and  placing  operations 
on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Grants  or  loans  under  this  bill  would 
be  provided  on  a  two-thirds  to  one-third 
basis.  State  or  local  sources  must  put  up 
one-third  of  the  total.  There  must  be  at 
least  one-third  local  contribution. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  would  re- 
vise the  Federal  share  of  mass  transit 
project  from  two-thirds  to  90  percent  of 
net  project  cost  for  capital  assistance. 
Placing  the  Federal  share  for  mass  tran- 
sit capital  assistance  at  90  percent  means 
that  mass  transit  is  placed  on  a  par  with 
highway  investments  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. This  is  essential  If  transit  in- 


vestment is  to  become  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  highway  programs,  which 
have  long  been  funded  on  a  90  to  10  basis 
for  Interstate  construction.  This  will  help 
equalize  funding  of  transit  and  highway 
projects. 

These  provisions  are  especially  wel- 
come to  me  as  they  represent  in  large 
part  legislation  I  have  introduced  in  the 
91st  and  92d  Congresses. 

In  1970  I  introduced  S.  3499  to  provide 
emergency  financial  assistance  for  urban 
mass  transit  systems.  This  was  included 
as  part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1970,  but 
was  deleted  in  conference  with  the  House. 
I  introduced  this  provision  again  in 
the  92d  Congress  as  S.  870  and  later  in 
modified  form  as  part  of  S.  1343  and  am 
just  delighted  to  see  emergency  financial 
assistance  as  provided  for  in  those  bills 
included  as  part  of  chapter  VI  in  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

Also  In  early  1971,  I  Introduced  S. 
1341  to  rsiise  the  Federal  share  of  mass 
transit  grants  to  90  percent  from  the 
current  level  of  two-thirds.  I  am  de- 
lighted also  that  the  bill  today  raises 
the  Federal  share  of  mass  transit  grants 
to  90  percent.  This  is  essential  if  mass 
transit  investment  is  to  be  put  on  a  par 
with  highway  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Our  ultimate  goal  should 
be  to  create  a  unified  overall  transporta- 
tion trust  fund  for  funding  all  modes  of 
transportation  on  a  balanced  basis  and 
allowing  States  and  commvmlties  to  plan 
their  transportation  programs  In  a  com- 
prehensive fashion.  I  plan  to  testify  on 
March  16  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
on  my  bill  S.  1344  to  create  a  National 
Transportation  Trust  Fund. 

However,  prior  to  the  creation  of  such 
a  trust  fund,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
improve  and  finance  better  mass  trans- 
portation systems  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 

The  bill  before  us  today  goes  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  mass 
transit  systems  throughout  our  country 
and  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  enacted  into 
law  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed for  the  request  not  be  subtracted 
from  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  mass  transportation  systems — 
both  bus  and  rail.  In  communities  of  all 
sizes  throughout  the  country — are  in  a 
state  of  crisis. 

More  and  more  commuter  lines  are 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 


Systems  in  cities  of  all  sizes  are  stag- 
gering under  ever-increasing  deficits  and 
must  either  raise  their  fares  or  curtail 
services. 

From  Florida  to  California,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Texas,  in  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Maine,  and  in  my  home  State 
of  New  Jersey — in  fact  in  a  majority  of 
States  in  the  Union — operating  deficits 
have  become  a  serious  handicap  to  pro- 
viding viable  mass  transportation. 

Diu-ing  the  10  short  years  from  1961 
to  1971,  the  number  of  municipahties 
which  were  forced  to  initiate  local  pro- 
grams of  operating  assistance  to  transit 
systems  increased  by  nearly  400  percent. 

Deficits  are  currently  running  at  the 
rate  of  $360  million  a  year. 

These  deficits  are  not/ a  big  city  phe- 
nomena. 

For  example,  systems  in  Biloxi,  Miss., 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  Altoeha.  Pa.,  and  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  are  now  operating  in  the 
red  and  are  being  subsidized  cut  of  local 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  members  of 
this  body  may  know  the  full  extent  of  this 
problem,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  listing  the  cities  now  subsidizing 
their  transit  systems  be  included  in  the 
Record    at   the   conclusion   of    my    re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Today's  situation  is 
grave  and  is  getting  worse. 

At  our  committee  hearings  held  3  short 
weeks  ago,  the  National  League  of  Cities 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  testified  on 
the  future  of  urban  mass  transportation. 

Patrick  Healy,  the  League's  executive 
vice  president,  drawing  on  the  extensive 
research  and  documentation  which  his 
organization  has  in  the  past  developed 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
described  the  prospects  as  follows; 

At  present  rates,  all  vestiges  of  private  en- 
terprise will  disappear,  thus  greatly  increas- 
ing the  public  cost  due  to  takeovers  and  de- 
pleting the  funds  of  the  capital  grants 
program.  Costs,  fares,  and  deficits  wUl  con- 
tinue to  rise,  and,  as  the  pattern  goes,  rider- 
ship  and  services  will  continue  to  shrink. 

The  108  systems  which  are  at  present  sub- 
sidized—In  "l965  the  figure  was  27— win  al- 
most certainly  Increase  to  the  point  where 
every  large  city  transit  sjrstem  will  be  p\ib- 
Ucly  owned  and  heavily  subsidized. 

The  committee  also  heard  compelling 
testimony  on  the  impact  of  transit's 
financial  decline  at  the  grassroots  level. 

The  vice  president  of  the  Birmingham 
Transit  Corp.  which  operates  local  and 
suburban  transit  systems  in  a  score  of 
metropolitan  areas  aroimd  the  country, 
made  this  sobering  report ; 

During  1969,  we  were  comi)elled  to  discon- 
tinue, after  28  years  of  successful  tran.slt 
operation,  service  In  Cape  Girardeau.  Mis- 
souri; after  15  years.  Paducah,  Kentucky; 
and  after  19  years,  transit  service  in  Pen- 
sacola  and  Escambia  County,  Florida 

More  recently,  we  have  been  forced  by  sub- 
stantial losses  to  discontinue  local  operations 
In  Port  Arthur.  Texas:  Danville.  Illinois;  the 
Hammond-East  Chicago-Whiting,  Indiana 
area;  Gulfport  and  Blloxl,  Mississippi  area; 
and  In  Pontlac.  Michigan. 

We  have  notified  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
and  Hattiesburg,   Mississippi,  that   we  can- 


not  renew  franchises   which   expire   within 
one   year 

Birmingham.  Alabama;  Texarkaria,  Texas 
and  Arkansas;  and  LaSalle-Peru,  Illinois. 
have  al.so  been  notified  that  local  transit 
service  will  soon  have  to  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  President,  the  experience  of  the 

Birminpham  Transit  Corp  is  not  unique. 

In  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the  ."-ituation  is 
equally  grave. 

Mayor  Luken  told  our  committee  that 
if  It  were  not  tor  the  temporary  relief 
provided  by  Price  Commi.ssion  regula- 
tions, Cincinnati  bus  riders  would  be 
payinfj  a  fare  higher  than  the  current 
50  cents. 

As  the  mayor  eloquently  stated; 

Ridership  in  Cincinnati  has  declined 
severely  because  of  the  fares,  at  least  In 
large  part  because  of  the  fares.  Loss  of 
ridership  has  meant  loss  of  revenues  and 
necessitated  cutbacks  in  transit  service. 

At  one  time  CinclJinatl  Transit  Co.  had 
passengers  of  approximately  132  million, 
back  in  the  late  1940s  per  year  This  year 
It  will  be  less  thar.  20  million  It  got  down 
to  about  21  million  last  year  and  the  esti- 
mates are  for  a  continuing  decline  of  abotit 
14  percent  or  so  per  year. 

So  the  transit  system  which  covers  the 
Ohio  part  of  the  metropolitan  area  has  In 
fact  been  dying  a  slow  death  and  there  seems 
to  be  precious  little  time  left  One  thing  Is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  transit  system 
cannot  contlntie  to  be  operated  from  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  farebox  This  has 
meant  one  round  aft«r  another  of  fare  In- 
creases and  service  cutbacks. 

If  immediate  remedial  action  is  not 
taken,  the  eventual  outcome  in  numerous 
cities  may  well  parallel  the  gloomy  fore- 
cast made  by  an  executive  officials  of  the 
Bi-State  Transit  System  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo 
He  infonned  the  committee  that — 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  our  board  of  com- 
missioners has  warned  the  community  that 
If  outside  financial  assistance  Is  not  forth- 
coming by  the  end  of  the  summer,  our  bus 
system  will  grind  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  revitaliza- 
tion  and  expansion  of  oui'  Nation's  mass 
transit  systems  as  highlighted  in  such 
examples  and  in  hundreds  of  other  cases 
is  persuasive  and  overwhelming. 

S.  3248.  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972,  is  designed  to  meet 
that  need. 

It  is  designed  to  aid  our  States  and 
localities  .so  that  more  and  more  mass 
transit  systepis  will  not  be  foi'ced  to 
raise  fares  tp  intclerable  levels,  to  curtail 
essential  smice.  and  to  eventually  grind 
to  a  halt: 

The  bill  is  an  explicit  affirmation  of 
the  President's  state  of  tlie  Union  plea  to 
make  mass  transit  the  top  transportation 
priority  and  the  great  succe.s,s  story  in 
the  1970's  that  highway  building  was  in 
the  1950s  and  1960's. 

It  recognizes  that  transportation  is  the 
lifeblood  of  an  urbanized  society  and 
that  a  program  of  capital  assist.ance  can- 
not, by  itself,  alleviate  the  financial  dis- 
tress of  both  the  transit  industry  and  the 
increasing  number  of  municipahties 
which  own  and  operate  transit  systems 

Tlie  transit  portion  of  S  3248  is  similar 
to  provisions  which  the  Senate  pas.scd  as 
part  of  last  year's  Housing  Act. 
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Unfortunately,  the  House  bill  did  not 
dontain  a  comparable  measure  and  the 
( perating  assistance  provision  was  delet- 
ed from  the  final  version  of  the  act. 

A  substitute  provision  calling  for  the 
I>epartment  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
8  study  of  the  feasibility  of  operating 
£  ssistance  and  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
l  ress  within  a  year  was  inserted  in  place 
c  f  the  initial  operating  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

In  November  1971,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress its  report  on  operating  assistance. 

The  report  contains  extensive  docu- 
rfientation  of  the  critical  state  of  the 
transit  industry  and  detailed  review  of 
£  tate  and  local  actions  to  aid  transit  op- 
ejrations. 

But  the  report's  conclusion — unbeliev- 
albly  after  15  months  of  study — called  for 
sflll  further  study  and  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
rfiinutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  have  ex- 
Fpred. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
E|iuch  time  does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 

minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  time  that  study  was  authorized  the 
•ansit  situation  has  become  more  criti- 
cil  and  there  is  a  greater  need  for  de- 
f  nitive  Federal  action  today  than  there 
4as  even  one  short  year  ago. 

Let  me  now  sketch  briefly  how  S.  3248 
T^ould  alleviate  the  transit  emergency. 

It  would  amend  section  3  of  the  Urban 
Bjlass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  pre- 
v?nt  reduction  of  essential  transporta- 
t  on  services  by  authorizing  assistance  to 
djefray  operating  expenses. 

Grants,  on  a  two-thirds  Federal,  one- 
third  local  matching  basis,  would  be  pro- 
v  ded  to  State  or  local  public  bodies  in 
order  to  assist  any  mass  transportation 
s  ?stem  maintaining  service  in  an  urban 
area  and  to  pay  operating  expenses  In- 
!irred  as  a  result  of  pronding  this 
service. 

Included  within  the  terms  of  such  as- 


sistance are  grants  for  debt  servicing  for 
mass  transit  investments. 

As  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining  a  grant 
for  operating  expenses,  the  States  and  lo- 
calities would  have  to  determine  which 
systems  in  their  jurisdiction  were  in  need 
of  such  aid  and  then  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  a  comprehen- 
sive mass  transportation  program  to  im- 
prove such  service  and  to  place  mass 
transportation  operations  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis. 

The  bill's  provisions  are  geared  to  ful- 
filling three  prime  objectives:  mainte- 
nance of  service  to  the  public;  stimula- 
tion of  further  ridership,  especially  in 
the  commuter  peak-hour  category;  and 
assistance  to  communities  in  meeting 
their  overall  development  aims. 

Federal  operating  assistance  will  be 
an  imrhense  and  immediate  benefit  to 
local  communities. 

It  will  give  them  the  option  to  plan 
and  implement  the  mix  of  transporta- 
tion services  most  responsive  to  their 
own  needs  and  their  own  goals  for  or- 
derly community  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  will  provide  local  governments  with 
the  resources  to  determine  their  own 
transportation  policy. 

And.  it  will  brincr  a  new  measure  of 
flexibility  and  balance  to  the  planning 
and  implem.entation  of  urban  tran.spor- 
tation  programs. 

By  authorizing  assistance  for  operat- 
ing expenses  we  are  not  jeopardizing  the 
existing  capital  grant  program. 

We  are  merely  supplementing  capital 
grants  with  provisions  for  operating  as- 
sistance, thereby  increasing  the  total 
Federal  support  for  mass  transit. 

And  to  turn  down  the  desperately 
needed  operating  aid  for  mass  transit  on 
the  ill-founded  grounds  that  it  would 
detract  from  the  capital  assistance  i:ro- 
gram  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people. 

Therefore.  I  joined  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  J.wits  >  in 
cosponsonng  the  amendment  to  S.  3248 
which  authorized  $400  million  a  vear  over 
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the  next  2  years  for  the  new  operating 
assistance  program. 

This  Is  a  realistic  figure  of  actual  needs 
and  is  fully  supported  by  the  chart  which 
I  had  previously  asked  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  hesitated  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  a  variety  of  forms  of 
transportation. 

From  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads — to  the  promotion 
of  the  maritime  and  aviation  indus- 
tries— and,  most  recently,  to  the  near 
completion  of  our  system  of  Interstate 
highways,  a  national  interest  has  been 
recognized  and  Federal  dollars  have  been 
provided. 

Today  there  is  a  great  national  stake 
in  increasing  and  Improving  our  public 
transit  systems. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1972  reflects  this  stake  and  au- 
thorizes commitment  of  Federal  re- 
sources to  meet  the  No.  1  transportation 
challenge  of  the  1970's. 

The  posture  we  are  in  now  is  that  the 
committee  proposal  has  been  amended 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  which  received  overwhelming 
support.  I  was  glad,  as  the  author  of  the 
original  proposal,  to  have  sponsored  the 
improvement. 

Now  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  strike  from  the  bill 
the  transit  section  relating  to  operating 
expenses  which  was  favorably  reported 
by  our  committee.  It  is  as  clear  and  pre- 
cise as  that. 

For  all  the  reasons  given  by  all  the 
speakers  we  have  heard  from  and  with 
whom  I  associate,  let  me  say  that  if  we 
are  going  to  reverse  the  decline  and  fall 
of  transportation  alternatives  and  not 
adversely  effect  the  millions  of  people 
who  use  mass  transit,  we  must  keep  our 
present  systems  alive.  We  must  then 
turn  them  around  and  improve  their 
services.  Above  all  we  must  not  reduce 
their  services.  If  we  do  this,  fares  can  be 
stabUized  and  not  increased  at  a  self- 
defeating  rate,  as  we  see  in  so  many 
communities. 


Source  of  local  assistance 


Tran^^f  propnrtv 
(by  St3te) 


Operating  deficit  Ouerator 

Ownership  (thousand?)  receives  • 

Pleet    State  as-  Year    General       Gas/elec- 

Public        Private  size  1969  1970  sistance  began    revenue     trie  rate      Property  ta« 


Other 


Al  ibama  i 

iskai  . 
Al  I'ona: 

'hoenix  Transit  Corp x 


95 


N"ne 


$60 


1970    X 


Private    operator    under   city    control. 


rucson  Transit  Corp x  25       586       74 1":::::::     1969  X       ::::::;:::::::::;::::::.  ■^;an?^pr;mof$;5,oo&. 

w  I  ^arisas  ■      -,,._ 

Cj  lifornia: 


3akersfield   Vunicpal   Transit  Sys-     X  

tern, 
"hula  Vist.-i  fAztec  B^s  Lnes) X 

'resno  Trans;'     _ x 

Sarjena  Mu-^cip'l  Bus  Lines. .. .    ..   X 

.ong  Beach  Public  Transportation  Co.   X  '-'.'.'. 


.OS      Angeles-Southern      California     X 
Rapid  Transit  district. 

Oakland  A.  0.  Transit X 


3xnard  Municipal  Transit  System X 

'alo  Alto  (Peninsula  Transit  Lines,  x 

Inc.). 


Sacramento  Transit  Authority.  x 

Pootnotee  at  end  of  table. 


21 

90 

94 

5 

None 

30 

44 
28 
135 

291 
30 
56 

363 

57 

306 

1,482 

2,972 

5,  :03 

699 

1  485 

1  790 

13 

11 

52 
114 

72 
!26 

113 


574 


735 


X 

1970    X 


Private  operator   under  city  contract; 
subsidy  IS  J50/day/bus. 


1961  X  

1969  X  

1963 3.75V/ji00....  Subsidy    produces    $400,000,'year    tor 

operating  and  capital  costs. 

1970  Subsidy  trom  6  months  sales  tax  levied 

1969  will  cover  losses  through  1971: 

relief  trom  property  tax 
1960 29.1(''$100 Transit  district  has  no  ceiling  on  desij- 

nated  tax  rate. 

1959 5«;$100 

1963 Private  operator  under  contract  to  city; 

per  mile  basis  is  used  to  calculate 

subsidy. 

1962  X  
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Transit  property 
(by  state) 


Ownership 


Public 


Private 


Operating  deficit  Operator 
(thousands)  receives 
Fleet stale  as- 
size           1969            i970  sistance 


Source  ol  local  assistance 


Year    General 
began    revenue 


Gaselec- 
Irir  late 


Property  tax      Other 


San   Bernardino  Municipal  Transit    X  

System. 
San  Buena  Ventura  0  tizens  Transit    X  

Lines 

San  Diego X  

San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway X  

San  Jose  City  Lines X 

Santa  Barbara  Metropolitan  Transit    X  

district. 
Santa  Rosa  Municipal  Transit X 


Stockton   Metropolitan  Transit  dis-     X  

trict. 

Torrance  Municipal  Bus  Lines X  

Valleio  Citizens  Transit  Lines X 


34 


210 

1,121 

54 

12 


JlOO 
41 


J180 

46 


441    Unknown 
16,906        15,374 


Colorado: 
Denver  Metro  Transit X 


Pueblo  Transportation  Co.. X  

Connecticut: 
Connecticut  Railway  Corp.. X 

Delaware  ' 

Florida: 
(Tallahassee)  Cities  Transit,  Inc X 

Georgia  ' 

Idaho  I - - 

Illinois: 

Champaign-Urbana  City  Lines X  

Chicago  Transit  Authority X  

Greater  Peoria  Mass  Transit  Dis'nct.   X  

Rocklord  Transit  Corp X 

Springfield ..  X  

Indiana: 

Fort  Wayne  Public  Transportation...   X  

Greater  Lafayette  Bus  Co... X  

Michigan  City  Municipal  Coach  X 

Service. 


46 


22 
10 


211 

22 

132 


25 
157 

16 


130 


135 
26 


162 
162 

23 


251 

116 
27 


None    Unknown 


120 

2 


106 

201 


19 


39 


50    X 


40        None  170 

4,313          2,781  Unknown 

61     Unknown  Unknown 

56    Unknown  Unknown 

129  155 


60 
15 
10 


Muncie  City  Lines X 


South  Bend  Public  Transportation...   X  

Terre  Haute X  

Iowa: 
Burlington  Transit  Lines X 


127  761 

15    Unknown 
76  91 


15 


Cedar  Rapids  Regional  Transit  Corp.,  X  — 

Inc. 

Sioux  City  Lines X  

Waterloo-Cedar  Falls  Transit  Co X 


62 

12 

524 
40 

9 

15 

26 

30 

28 

30 

159 
46 

Kansas:  Wichita  Metropolitan  Transit      X  

Authority. 

Kentucky  > 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge  Bus  Co X- 

Lafayette  Municipal  Transit  system..     :  — 

Monroe X  

New  Orleans  Public. X  

Maine:  Portland-Union  Street  Railway. X 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  MBTA X 

Brockton-Union  Street  Railway... X 


Lowell X 

New  Bedford-Union  Street  Railway 

Springfield  Street  Railway 

Michigan- 
Ann  Arbor  Transportation  Authority.    X 
Detroit  Street  Railways X 


49 


150 


492 
69 

30 

175 

78 
58 

165 


X 
X 


Flint  Transportation  Authority X 

Grand  Rapids  Transit X 

Kalamazoo- Metro  Transit X 

Muskegon  City  Transit X 

Minnesota- 

Duluth  Transit  Authority X 

Twin  Cttv  Area  Metropolitan 

Transit  Commission  X 

Mississippi   (Biloxi-Gulfport) 
Municipal  Transit  Lines 


Missouri. 

(Columbia)  Municipal  Lines X 

Kansas  City  Area  Transit  Authority..   X 

Springfield  City  Utilities X 

Montana   Bus  lines  of  Billings X 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire-  Manchester  Transit 

Union  Street  Railway 


40 

15 

20 

494 

52 


1,983 
18 


14 

56 

171 

22 
1,177 


91 
55 
60 

10 

78 

635 

25 


12 
349 


66 
3 


None 

23 

76 

5,727 

23 


31,326 


78 

50 

80 

3,844 

52 


51,659     X 
X 


None 

None 

32 

280 
606 


666 

200 

200 

41 

None 

None 

16 


87 
725 

311 
12 


167  X 

34  X 

30  X 

205  X 

5,865  X 


637 

409 

240 

59 

183 

None 
20 


100     X 
749     X 

395     X 

12.... 


Unknown 


None 


59 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1963    X 
1958     X 


1967 
1911 
1970 
1965 


lOt.'JlOO. 


5</$100. 


1958     X 


1963  ... 


lOf/lOO. 


1952     X 
1966     X 


1971 


1969     X 
1969  ..    . 


Receives  5Ci  percent  of  revenues  from 
tare  box;  city  pays  all  costs  except 
driver  wages  and  benefits. 


Subsidy  covers  part  ol  wages  and  cost 
ol  special  route  operation. 

Private  operator  under  contract  to  city: 
t2  head  tax  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 


1971    X 


1970 
1965 

1970 
1970 


X J250,000  earmarked  property  tax. 

1968  ;  ...iilllilliiili^'imibbl'-ll 

X 


1968 

1970 
1945 


1969     X 


1%8 
1965 

1970 

1969 

1969 
1969 

1967 


X- 
X 


Private  operator  under  contract;  small 
contribution  trom  4  surrounding 
communities. 

Privalt  operator  under  contract-  guar- 
anteed operating  ratio  ol  94  percent; 
maximum  payment  of  V30,00u 


City  pays  $1 ,000  month ;  owns  garage 
and  leases  for  Sl/year. 


City  owns  buses:  private  operator  is 
non-profit  corporation. 


1970         Subsidy  from  dedicated  parking  meter 

revenues  m  excess  of  J300.000 

1965    X  

1961     X  

X  Owned  by  pubflic  utility. 

1969  ! Reduced  cent  or  city  owned  garage;  no 

taxes  paid   5  cents  per  school  iide. 

1969  Detailed  in  extt. 

1970 City  guaranteed  J.92  per  mile  up  to 

J102.000.  reimburses  Hoi  senior 
citizen  lares. 

1970     X  

1970  Reimburses  }-v  schoo  fare. 

1%8 Reimburses  for  reduced  school  lares 


1%9 

1970 


1966 
1%5 
1967 
1%? 


General  revenue  meets  about  tl, 500.000; 
remainder  comes  from  deferring 
payments  to  pension  fund  (as  ol 
June  30.  1970  DSR  owed  J9,400,000 
with  additional  S7,000,000  in  liscJ 
year  1971). 


1971  X 

1971  X 7-county   property   tax. 

1971   Deficit   covered    by    Mississippi   Coast 

Transit  Authority. 


1967     X 


1951  .... 
1970    X 


y2   percent    sales   tai    taimaiked   lor 
transit 

Leased  to  privatt  operator. 


1970 Subsidy  through  school  contrKts  and 

"  reimbursements 
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Ni  *  Jersey: 
Mlantic  City  Transportation  Co X 


Dlif!on-Co;rmijni;y  Bus  Lines X 

^oast  City  Coaches X 

Wewark-Public  Service  Coordinated 
TransDort X 

Paterson-lnter  City  Transportation 
Co X 

Trentan-Mercer-Metro_  _ -..   X  

N  '«  Me»iCo:  Albuquerque  Transit 

System... X  

N  w  Vorh: 

[Albany)  Capital  Area  Transportation.  X  


(Bmghamton)  Broome  County 

Transit- X  

Utica  Transit X  

Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  and 

subsidiaries X  

Nlrth  Carolina;  Duke  Power  Co... X 

N  irth  Dakota:  Holiday  Transportation 

(Fargo) X 

0  io: 
Akron  Metropolitan  Regional  Transit 
Authority X  


Springfield  Bus  Lines X 


U 


I 
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Transit  properW 
(ty  State) 


Ownership 


Public 


Private 


Fleet 
size 


Operating  deficit 
(thousands) 


1969 


1970 


Operator 
receives 
State  as- 
sistance 


Source  ol  local  assistance 


Year    General 
began    revenue 


Gas;elec- 
tric  rate 


Property  tax      Other 


(Toledo)  Regional  Transit  Authority..   X 
0  lahoma: 
Central  Oklahoma  Transportation  & 

Parking  Authority X 

Tulsa  Transit  Co X 

0  egon: 
(Eugene)  Lane  County  Mass  Transit 
District X 

Porlland-Tri  County  Metropolitan 
District  Authority X 

ISalem  Transit.  X 

Pi  nnsylvania 
Altoona  and  Logan  Twp.  Bus  X 

Authority. 

Erie  Metropolitan  Authority. X 

New  Castle  Transit  Authority X 

Pittsburgh-Port   Authority   of   Alle-     X 
gheny  County. 

5EPTA. X 

R|ode  Island:  Rhode  Island  Transit        X 

Authority 
S4uth  Carolina  (Columbia)  S.  Carolina  

Electric  and  Gas  Co. 

Sluth  Dakota:  Siou I  Transit,  Inc 

T  nnessee: 

Chattanooga-Southern  Coach  Lines 

Memphis  Transit  Authority X 

Txas: 
Abilene  Transit X 

Amarilio  BusCo X 

Austin  Transit - 


66 

36 

37 

2.508 

2U 

100 

58 
250 

31 

46 

9.728 
44 

3 

60 

10 

155 


60 

45 


$185 

109 

None 

1,003 

304 

None 

377 
370 

225 

None 

97,228 
80 

None 

51 

34 

115 


119 

50 


1232    X 


120    X 
112    X 

3, 823     X 


549 
327 

428 

500 


300    X 
120    X 

61,200    X 
119  .... 


1970  X 

1970  X 

1970  X 

1970  X 

1970  X 

1970  X 

1966  X 

1971  .... 


State  subsidizes  75  percent  ot  loss  and 
local  match  25  percent  is  met  from 
general  revenues. 


1%8    X 
1970    X 


26 1970     X 

157 1970    X 

1  1970     X 

500 1971  .... 


1  iml/JlOO. 


Subsidy  from   25<  override   in   State 
mortgage  transfer  tax. 


See  Appendix. 

City  subsidizes  up  to  $l,500/month. 


Akron  pays  80  percent  and  5  surround- 
ing communities  pay  residual  based 
on  route  mile  formula. 

City  subsidizes  up  to  $2.000/month 
for  9  months,  $2,600/month  lor  3 
months. 


149 
65 


20     Unknown 


234 
17 


X 
X 
X 


(Corpus  Christi)  City  Transit  System.  X 

Lubbock  Transit  Corp X 

San  A n gel 0  Transit  System X 

ah:  Salt  Lake  City-Utah  Transit X 


58 

21 

1,050 

2,706 
170 

86 

54 

81 
300 


210 

100 

55 

150 

70 
5,080 


278 
317 


389 


None 
591 


593  . 

2,495  , 

97  , 

75 

220 
124 

7,  355 


8,183 
423 

570 


1967  X 

1968  X 


1971 


1969  . 

1966  . 

1969 

1967 
1968 


0.3  percent  payroll  tax;  will  produce 
$700,000  1st  year. 


.    .  0.5    percent    payroll    tax;    produced 
$82,000,000  for  1970 
X Limited  to  $1000,00  annually. 


.  State  provides  2  3;  local  1,3  from  gen- 
eral revenue. 
Do. 
Do. 
State  provides  2  3;  local  1,3  from  gen- 
eral revenue:  county  also  has  senior 
citizen  reduced  fare  reimbursement. 


1971 


16  35 

25  100 

52    Unknown 


46 
33 
18 
67 


176 

3 

70 

None 


15 

1969 

29  

518  X 

1969 
1961 

55 

100 

Unknown  

1967 
1967 
1970 

204  

11 

1968 
1971 

74  

92    X 


1970 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


Program  financed  from  State  general 
fund. 


Subsidy  from  loan  of  $3.5  m  llion  (bond 
issue):  $155,000  remaining. 


City  guarantees  operating  ratio  of  92; 
paying  approximately  $20,000  month. 


Surrounding  communities  contribute 
based  on  number  of  route  miles,  ex- 
empt from  all  city  taxes  except  pay- 
roll taxes. 


V  irmont  '. 

rgmia  i     

^  sshington 

Seattle  Transit  System X  

Spokane  Transit X  

Tacoma  Transit X  

Vlest  Virginia  1 . 

W  isconsin' 

(Appleton)  Fox  River  Bus  Lines X 

(Green  Bay,  Wisconsin)  Public  Serv-  X 

ice  Corp. 
(Kenosha)  Pathfinder  City  Transit.   X 


Madison  Bus  Co X  

Oshkosh  City  Transit  Lines X 

Vyomingi       


66 
110 


2,  547 
491 

824 


3,988    X 
565    X 

919    X 


1968    X 


41 

18 


13 

169 


Unknown 
200 


27    Unknown 


86 
25 


252 
6 


400 
12 


1969 
1951 

1969 


1970    X 
1970    X 


State  authorized  "transit  tax." 
Private  operator  under  contract;  "tran- 
sit tax." 
"Transit  tax". 


Temporary  subsidy  only. 


City  parking  commission  subsidizes  at 
$2,500  month  rate. 


Limit  to  $12,000  year. 


I  Indicates  absence  ot  any  State  or  local  assistance. 

Source:  National  League  of  Ci'ies  U.S  Conference  ot  Mayors,  Profiles  ol  Existing  Programs  to 


Assist  Urban  Mass  Transit,  unpublished  working  paper  prepared  for  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (June  1971). 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  seek  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  about  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  T.AFT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  subscribe  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut on  this  subject.  I  think  he  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head,  because  it  is  basi- 
cally an  emergency  situation,  and  one 
in  which  we  need  to  do  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive job  than  merely  opening  up 
the  capital  funds  we  have  made  avail- 
able, or  at  least  authorized,  for  mass 
transit  to  use  for  operating  services. 

In  my  individual  views  which  appear 
in  the  committee  report,  I  stated,  in 
part: 

It  Is  ludicrous  and  deceptive  to  address  the 
situation  by  making  money  for  operating 
subsidies  available  from  a  fund  which  Is  not 
nearly  sufficient  to  fulfill  Its  original  pur- 
pose. The  capital  grant  fund  consists  of  3.1 
billion  dollars.  There* is  a  backlog  of  capital 
grant  applications  which  totals  over  4  billion 
dollars.  The  Committee's  action  sets  the 
precedent  for  Federal  subsidization  of  mass 
transit  operating  costs,  but  falls  to  provide 
any  additional  money  for  this  purpose.  The 
money  to  subsidize  operating  costs  will  have 
to  be  diverted  from  the  fund-starved  capital 
grant  program.  Such  a  measure  can  provide 
little  relief. 

Then  I  went  on  to  say : 

It  should  not  be  allowed  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion from  legislation  such  as  Trtmspjortatlon 
Revenue  Sharing,  which  would  seek  a  last- 
ing solution  for  the  mass  transportation 
problem  In  the  context  of  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  national  transportation  system. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  authorizing  separate 
funding  of  up  to  $800  million  for  operat- 
ing grants  at  this  time,  or  operating 
loans — and  there  probably  will  be  more 
loans  than  grants — is  a  temporary  ex- 
pedience in  order  to  keep  some  of  these 
companies  operating  at  all  at  the  im- 
mediate moment,  to  give  us  time  to  move 
on  the  revenue-sharing  approach  to- 
ward the  mass  transportation  problem, 
and  to  give  us  time  to  work  out  new  al- 
ternatives and  at  the  same  time  proceed 
with  new  research  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  talked  about  to  provide  more 
viable  and  effective  means  of  solving 
this  problem. 

I  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  going 
into  large  operating  subsidies  provided 
companies  which  are  already  clearly  go- 
ing down  in  their  revenues  and  rider- 
ship  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  solu- 
tion for  the  problem.  Putting  this  bait 
out  ahead  of  them,  however,  with  a  pos- 
sible operating  fund  subsidy,  based  on 
which  they  would  come  before  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  say,  "Whdt  our  people  would 
like  to  do  is  this  or  that."  or,  "We  need 
this  money  in  order  to  get  time  to  put 
our  new  plan  into  operation,"  seems  to 
me  to  make  great  sense. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  Javits  amend- 
ment and  oppose  the  amendment  which 
would  strike  this  provision  from  the  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 


3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
analysis  of  the  situation.  I  should  like 
to  sum  it  up  this  way  to  my  colleagues: 
In  a  nation  where  we  are  bumper  to 
bumper,  where  we  get  hung  up  over  air- 
ports, where  we  are  enveloped  by  pollu- 
tion that  comes  from  automobiles,  it  is 
amazing  to  me  that  we  can  get  all 
steamed  up  over  the  SST,  the  ICBM's, 
Vietnam,  and  Earth  Day,  and  yet,  curi- 
ously, we  take  all  of  the  aforementioned 
again  and  again  and  again. 

I  wondered  why,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  because  as  far  as  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  a  creeping  rather 
than  an  instantaneous  catastrophe. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  problem  just  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Con- 
necticut, and  Illinois.  We  are  talking 
about  any  city  that  has  lost  a  piece  of  its 
park  because  an  express  highway  is  go- 
ing through  the  middle  of  town.  And  that 
is  children. 

We  are  talking  about  elderly  people 
dying  of  respiratory  diseases  because  the 
air  is  all  gunked  up.  We  are  talking  about 
our  children  and  our  friends  who  sud- 
denly become  statistics  when  they  join 
the  nearly  55,000  fatalities  on  our  high- 
ways each  year.  We  are  talking  about 
the  couple  who  used  to  own  the  comer 
drugstore,  newsstand,  or  candy  store  be- 
fore it  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
another  expressway.  And  we  are  talking 
about  you  and  me,  every  time  we  get 
into  one  of  these  traffic  jams  and  carmot 
move,  whether  from  the  Maryland  sub- 
urbs into  Washington  or  from  Cormecti- 
cut  into  New  York. 

We  are  talking  about  Colorado  and 
the  other  beautiful  open  spaces  of  this 
country  which  still  have  their  beauty. 
And  we  are  talking,  if  we  vote  this  pro- 
gram, of  no  more  deficits,  but  rather  of 
a  transportation  system  that  would  be 
self-sustaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  1  more  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  the  Senator  an 
additional  mimite. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  are  speaking  of  be- 
ing able  to  Supply  decent,  balanced 
transportation"  to  those  areas  that  are 
now  crowded;  of  making  sure  that  the 
open  spaces  of  the  United  States  do  not 
fall  into  the  same  difficulties  of  urban 
America;  and  of  making  sure  that, 
whether  it  is  from  an  environmental 
point  of  view,  a  safety  point  of  view,  a 
travel  point  of  view,  or  a  health  point  of 
view,  we  will  have  a  system  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  best  interest  of  the 
travelers  of  this  country.  And  that  Is  aU 
of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  sup- 
port our  mass  transit  program.  I  was  a 
coauthor,  together  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) of  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1970. 


I  ttiU.  however,  have  serious  reserva- 
lion.s  about  our  plunging  into  operating 
subsidie.s  at  thi.s  time.  I  do  not  believe 
that  sufficient  guideline.^  have  been  spec- 
ified, either  m  tlic  ba.--ii  bill  or  in  tiie 
Javits  amendment,  to  tiie  extent  that  we 
are  protected  aeamst  subsidizing  inef- 
ficient management.  I  am  afraid  in  many 
instances  that  that  is  what  we  are  goinp 
to  be  doing,  subsidizing  inefficient  man- 
agement, which  raises  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  Federal  controls  on  local 
transit  sy.'^tems  will  be  necessary  to  :r,- 
sure  tliat  tliese  funds  are  not  wa.^ted 
tlii-ough  inefficiency. 

I  think  we  would  be  vi.-!-y  well  adnsed 
to  wait  until  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals of  the  administration  have  gorie 
through  the  committee  process,  until  we 
have  held  hearings  on  them  and  had 
deliberations  on  them,  and  then  try  to 
come  up  with  a  solution 

I  do  not  say  I  am  opposed  to  oi^erating 
subsidies.  I  do  say  I  am  opix)Scd  to  pluiig- 
ing  into  operating  subsidies  without  ade- 
quate guidelines  and  vsithout  adequate 
assurance  of  efficient  management. 

At  this  time,  therefore.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Seruitor  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wlio 
jields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  may  liavc  3 
minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  ha\  e 
been  discussing  a  pro\1sion  m  the  bill 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would,  in  effect,  seek  to 
strike,  relating  to  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  operating  subsidies.  I  shall  not 
reargue  what  we  have  argued:  but  the 
main  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  tlus  is 
not  just  another  subsidizing  program.  We 
have  subsidized  many  things  which  in- 
volve much  less.  This  is  a  program  in- 
vohlng  the  interests  of  70  percent  of  the 
people  of  tins  country.  It  is  a  program 
to  keep  mass  transit  going.  With  the  ad- 
ditional capital  investment  which  is  being 
put  into  It  and  because  of  modern  tech- 
nology, it  will  again  reattra-ct  the  nders 
that  it  has  lost,  so  that  it  can  become 
self-sustaining. 

Right  now.  before  we  can  get  to  that 
stage,  we  are  simply  going  to  have  to  shut 
down  the  systems,  or  further  break  the 
financial  backs  of  municipalities  wnth 
their  backs  already  broken  by  other 
causes,  wliich  will  be  put  in  the  position 
of  having  to  carry  the  systems 

The  problem  is  that  the  number  of 
riders,  in  spite  of  the  population  increase 
and  the  growth  of  the  cities,  has  shrunk 
in  two  decades,  from  about  16  or  17  bil- 
lion per  year  to  as  little  as  7  3  billion 
per  year,  and  that  many  municipalities 
have  had  to  take  over  their  systems:  108 
systems  are  currently  being  subsidized 
municipally.  They  simply  cannot  do  It; 
and  to  wait  for  revenue  sharing— that  is, 
a  special  revenue  sharing  which  will  ap- 
ply to  this  kind  of  expenditure— would 
mean  that  most  of  them  will  be  dead  by 
then,  or  wind  up  with  an  even  greater 
strain  upon  the  body  politic,  uith  the 
attendant  inconvenience  and  accidents 
on  the  roads,  and  so  on,  and  the  further 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  la 
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absotutely   committed    to 
where   we    are 
infiriitely  greater  sums. 

all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
amendment   of   the   Senator   from 
cjrado  would  be  regressive,  and  would 
d  !eply  and  seriously  adverse  to  the  in- 
tere!  ts  of  over  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
of  this  country  which  is  in  the  cities, 
administration   so   far   gives   us 
ing  but  delay,  and  the  committee  it- 
I  repeat  again,  rejected  delay  and 
in  its  report,  that  the  problem  sim- 
annot  and  will  not  wait; 

committee   rejected   the   admlnlstra- 
tion'fc  suggestion  for  further  study. 
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s  is  the  time.  This  is  when  it  can 
3me  good,  when  It  can  still  save  the 
For  the  very  same  reason  that 
Senate  has  put  in  a  provision  au- 
thorizing subsidies,  it  should  now  reject 
completely  the  Allot t  amendment. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
s  time? 

ALLOTT.   Mr.  President,  I  yield 

If  such  ti.Tie  as  I  may  require. 

MUch  of  what  has  been  said  on  the 

today  I  can  agree  with  wholeheart- 

When  \vc  talk  about  loading  down 

lighways  with  more  assistance,  there 

argument  about  that.  There  is  no 

argument  about  the  deaths  on  the  high- 

But  those  arguments  are  wholly 

from  what  we  are  talking  about 
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way 
as 

here. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  this:  By 
this  act  and  by  the  amendment  which  I 
first  offered,  we  have  increased  the  capi- 
tal <  ontribution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
men:  from  50  percent  or  66^3  percent, 
dep*  nding  upon  the  state  of  plarming.  to 
90  percent.  This,  for  the  first  time,  puts 
the  cities  of  this  country,  the  urban 
areas,  upon  a  basis  where  they  can  say 
that  they  are  getting  essentially  the 
trea  ment  that  the  highways  in  this 
com  try  are  receiving. 
W|iat  is  the  effect  of  that?  If  this  is 
then  we  are  freeing  hundreds  of 
Ijons  of  dollars  of  local  funds  which 
lities  can  then  use  for  operating  ex- 
3es,  or  subsidies,  if  we  wish  to  call  it 


is  is  the  real  gist  of  the  matter  This 
real  argument  here,  when  we  get 
from  the  emotionalism  that  tends 
surround  the  issue.  It  is  not  solely,  I 
say,  a  question  of  capital  invest- 
Secretary    Volpe    very    carefully 
that  out  in  his  letter  which  I 
n  the  Record  earlier, 
example,  in  1970,  the  deficit  in  the 
Tran.'^it  System  was  551  million. 
171,  although  they  had  inve=;ted  sev- 
hundred  niillion  dollars  in  transit 
the     deficit     immediately 
up  toS70  million. 
President,  the  argument  has  been 
here  that  we  ja^t  have  to  do  this 
is  time.  I  do  not  far  or.e  m:nute  be- 
that  if  the  amendment  of  thf^  Sena- 
rom  New  Yoik  which  v.a.-  adopted 
er.  with  a  handful  of  Senators  on 
loor,  IS  passed  today  and  my  am  end - 
is  rejected,  we  have  seen  the  end 
While  his  amendment  does  have 
definite  conclusion — there  is  no  ques- 
about  that — of  two  years.  S400  mil- 
a  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  or 
will  be  back  in  2  years,  asking 
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for  money  for  the  same  kind  of  operating 
subsidi'. 

This  afternoon,  we  will  have  before  us 
a  bill  to  raise  the  debt  limit,  and  tills 
also  has  been  discussed  this  morning 
An  overall  expenditure  limitation  will  be 
offered  to  that  bill  We  have  learned  that 
this  is  not  a  total  method  of  controlling 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  let  everyone  in  the  Senate 
understand  that  if  that  is  passed,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  passed  this  afternoon — 
the  debt  limit  and  the  limitation  on 
governmental  expenditure.? — and  the 
$800  million  stays  in  the  bill,  just  as 
sure  as  we  are  on  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing. Senators  will  have  to  do  some  hard 
soul  searching  to  decide  from  where  they 
are  going  to  cut  the  5800  million— from 
education,  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  from  research  programs 
going  on  in  their  States,  from  many  other 
worthy  social  causes.  So  it  is  not  free. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  this  against 
highways.  I  agree  completely  with 
everj'thing  that  has  been  said  here  about 
highways,  and  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  look 
at  it  alike. 

Finally.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this:  What  we  do  by  this  is 
to  subsidize  the  worst  systems,  the  worst 
management,  the  worst  operation,  the 
worst  overloading  of  personnel — every- 
thing that  is  bad  about  the  operation  of 
anj-  system.  For  example,  I  think  the 
figures  in  the  hearings  show  that  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Newark, 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  San  Francisco 
constitute  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
deficit  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  spoke  of  this  morning.  I  hope  the 
other  Senators  will  consider  how  much 
of  a  chance  they  are  going  to  have  to 
get  some  money  out  of  these  operating 
subsidies  when  these  five  big  cities  take 
two-thirds.  With  the  figures  that  ac- 
crued last  year  as  to  deficits,  which  I  do 
not  have  at  this  time,  I  fully  believe  that 
80  percent  of  the  deficits  of  these  operat- 
ing systems  will  come  from  these  five 
cities. 

So  there  is  no  point  in  any  Senator  be- 
lieving that  his  State  is  going  to  be  taken 
care  of  out  of  this  sum,  when  so  much 
of  it  will  have  to  go  to  these  few  places, 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  2  minutes 
to  answer  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Only  1  minute  remains 
on  the  amendment.  I  will  also  yield  1 
minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor made  two  points. 

First,  he  says  we  are  making  it  90-10 
instead  of  the  previoas  provision.  But 
90-10  out  of  what?  There  are  $4.1  billion 
in  applications  and  $600  million  in  re- 
sources in  the.se  capital  funds.  The  Presi- 
dent 15  hanging  onto  $300  million  of  the 
$900  million  that  would  be  available,  so 
there  is  only  $600  million.  So  it  is  out  of 
what?  Ninety  percent  0:  nothing  is  still 
nothing,  and  that  is  what  these  operat- 
ing subsidie.s  are  L-oing  to  get  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Second,  the  Senator  says  we  are  go- 


ing to  subsidize  six  badly  run  systems. 
Mr.  President,  one  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  One  cannot  say  there  are  no  guide- 
lines. Senator  Weicker,  Senator  Wil- 
Li.\MS.  and  I  say  that  the  Secretary  should 
be  given  the  flexibility  to  use  this  carrot 
to  make  the  systems  more  efficient  and  to 
squeeze  out  the  water.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  the  confidence  in  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  that  he  would  be  able 
to  administer  this  wisely,  yet  he  wants 
us  to  take  his  word  for  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  need  it.  One  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  far  the 
better  case  and  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
go  with  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  talks  about 
the  withholding  of  funds  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  has  been  done  since  the  year 
1,  almost.  The  Senator  faces  exactly  the 
same  problem  with  respect  to  fimds  he 
has  placed  in  the  bill  for  operating  sub- 
sidies. 

Also,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  is  compar- 
ing apples  and  oranges.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  $4  billion  worth  of  applications 
but  those  are  spread  over  more  than  1 
year  and  for  expenditure  in  more  than 
1  year,  and  $600  million  is  for  1  year 
only. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  made  a  good  case,  I  do  not  yield 
to  anyone  in  my  interest  and  in  my  full 
belief  that  we  in  America  have  to  face 
up  to  the  question  of  rapid  transit.  But, 
subsidizing  the  most  inefficient  operat- 
ing systems  in  this  coimtry  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem.  If  the  bill  remains 
as  it  is,  without  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
will  be  doing. 

OPERATING   StTPPORT   NECESSARY   TO   FUTURE 
PtTBLIC   TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Congress  know  that  public  transit 
companies  throughout  the  country  are 
on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  Transit  serv- 
ices in  most  metropolitan  areas  are  los- 
ing several  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Others  raise  fares  or  cut  back  services  in 
order  to  stay  in  the  black. 

Although  we  view  with  some  reserva- 
tion a  program  that  involves  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  support  of  operating 
expenses  for  public  transportation  sys- 
tems, there  would  appear  no  other  feasi- 
ble alternative  which  would  insure  that 
public  transportation  survives  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  our  Nation. 

For  this  reason  I  support  the  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  bill  as  now 
amended. 

Public  mass  transit  systems  in  Mis- 
souri's two  largest  metropolitan  areas, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  have  experi- 
enced the  financial  problems  which  face 
so  many  of  our  transit  systems  today. 

As  an  example,  in  St.  Louis,  where  the 
Bi-State  Transit  System  operates  pub- 
lic transportation,  transit  officials  have 
projected  an  operating  deficit  of  $2.5 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  which 
ended  in  February;  and  they  predict  it 
could  climb  even  higher  because  of  a 
steady  decline  in  revenues. 

Although  faced  vvith  an  increased  defi- 
cit, plus  the  threat  of  bankruptcy,  it  is 
reported  that  Bi-State  has  decided  not 
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to  either  raise  fares  or  cut  services,  in 
order  to  maintain,  as  best  they  can,  ade- 
quate public  transportation  in  the  area. 

Transit  officials  indicate,  however, 
that  if  State  or  local  subsidies  are  not 
made  available,  and  current  funds  are 
exhausted  without  the  prospect  of  any 
financial  help,  the  bus  system  will  not 
be  able  to  continue, 

A  bill  currently  before  the  Missouri 
Legislature  would  provide  a  much 
needed  $1.9  million  subsidy  to  help  fore- 
stall the  failure  of  the  St.  Louis  transit 
system. 

The  Kansas  City  Area  Transportation 
Authority  also  faces  grave  financial 
problems.  After  the  KCATA  was  near 
bankruptcy  last  July,  the  Missouri  Leg- 
islatiu-e  authorized  Kansas  City  to  levy 
a  one-half  cent  sales  tax.  This  tax  has 
temporarily  averted  a  financial  collapse. 
Revenue  from  said  tax  is  expected  to 
provide  Kansas  City  with  $6  miUion  of 
additional  funds,  to  help  offset  losses, 
improve  services,  and  lower  fares. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  tax,  the  KCATA 
was  forced  to  raise  its  basic  fare  to  50 
cents — highest  in  the  Nation — so  as  to 
maintain  its  present  bus  operations;  but 
now  that  part  of  the  sales  tax  revenue  is 
available,  the  transportation  authority 
has  reduced  the  fare  from  50  to  40  cents. 

Unfortimately,  the  KCATA  may  have 
to  discontinue  some  money-losing  subur- 
ban lines  if  they  are  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  of  service  for  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Other  Missouri  pubhc  transportation 
companies  also  recorded  losses  during 
past  fiscal  years. 

At  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year  in  April, 
the  transit  system  in  Springfield  will  have 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $490,000.  Co- 
lumbia's Municipal  Bus  Lines  ended 
their  fiscal  year  in  October  with  a  deficit 
of  $130,000. 

The  phght  of  many  of  our  transit  sys- 
tems is  underscored  by  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  vehicles  and  facilities. 
Transit  companies  bought  fewer  buses 
last  year  than  at  any  time  since  World 
War  n;  and  while  existing  facilities  get 
steadily  older,  aging  facilities  are  a  fac- 
tor which  causes  passengers  to  abandon 
public  transportation. 

Burdened  by  increased  operating  costs 
and  the  need  to  revitalize  their  transit 
systems,  local  transit  agencies  can  only 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  as- 
sistance. They  know  that  State  and  local 
governments  alone  can  no  longer  bear 
this  financial  burden. 

Recognizing  the  transportation  needs 
in  my  own  State  of  Missouri  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  has  become 
abundantly  clear  to  me  that  if  the  critical 
need  for  improved  and  expanded  transit 
services  in  our  urban  areas  is  to  be  met, 
the  authority  provided  in  S.  3248  for 
funds  for  operating  costs  is  essential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr. 


Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Ribicoff),  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson ),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern», 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook>,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wj'oming  iMr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  53,  as  follows : 

[No.  82  Leg] 
YEAS— 26 


AUott 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Anderson 

Dole 

Miller 

Bellmon 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Bible 

Eastland 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

EUender 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Ervln 

Thurmond 

B>Td,  Va. 

Fannin 

Tower 

Cannon 

Gurney 

Young 

Cotton 

Hruska 

NAY'S— 53 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Percy 

Allen 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Roth 

Beall 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Schweiker 

Bentsen 

Long 

Scott 

Boggs 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Case 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

Mondale 

Symington 

Cooper 

Moss 

Taft 

Cranston 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Tunney 

Fong 

Pastore 

Welckcr 

Gambrell 

Pearson 

Williams 

Gravel 

Pell 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-21 

Baker 

Han 

McClellan 

Church 

Hartkf 

McGee 

Cook 

Hatfield 

McGovern 

Ful  bright 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Hansen 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Harris 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

So  ]Mr.  Allott's  amendment  (No.  977) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  which  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkm.'\ni,  and  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  its  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered; and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  line  21.  beginning  with  "in- 
come," strike  out  all  through  the  period  In 
line  24  and  Insert  the  following:  "Income  In 
110  case  shall  such  rental  payment  be, reduced 
below  an  amount  equal  to  utility  costs  at- 
trlbut.ible  to  the  unit  occupied  by  the  ten- 
a:it,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
application  of  this  requirement  In  any  area 
would  result  in  undue  hardship  because  of 
uiiusually  high  utility  costs  prevailing  sea- 
sonally or  otherwise  m  such  area," 

Oil  page  97.  strike  out  lines  16  and  17.  and 
l-.Lsert  the  following:  "tary.  In  no  case  shall 
the  rental  for  any  dwelling  u.'ilt  be  less  than 
an  amount  equal  to  the  utility  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  dwelling  unit,  unless  the  Sec- 
rv:.iTy  determines  that  the  application  of 
this  requirement  m  any  area  v.'ould  result  In 
undue  hardship  because  of  unusually  high 
utiUtv  cost.s  prevalUiig  seasonally  or  other- 
wise in  such  area." 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr,  President,  in 
working  on  this  new  hoa-^inc  ie,t;i,'-i.ition 
the  Hoasing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee a.sreed  to  establish  a  minimum 
rent  for  all  Government  .subsidi^^ed  imits. 
This  minimum  rent  was  to  be  the  cost  of 
utilities  that  were  attributable  to  each 
unit.  I  did  not  oppo.se  this  matter  in  com- 
mittee, but  after  the  bill  was  reported,  I 
learned  from  HUD  personnel  in  Minne- 
sota, and  I  think  this  is  a.\^o  true  in  many 
other  States,  that  this  could  be  a  real 
hardship  on  some  of  the  tenants  in  pub- 
lic housing. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  I 
was  told  that  the  utilil.v  costs  for  each 
imit  can  average  between  $40  and  $65 
a  month  on  an  annual  basis.  I  believe 
that  when  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee agreed  to  this  provision,  we  were 
not  fully  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  wide  variation  of  utility  costs. 

Mr.  President,  to  correct  this  situation 
I  offer  this  amendment  that  would  give 
the  Secretary  oi  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment the  authority  to  aiiust  the 
minimum  in  rent  in  hardship  cases  and 
if  he  desires  to  make  adjustment.s  based 
on  a  regional  basis.  This  would  allow  for 
an  equitable  system  tlirough  the  United 
States  and  would  not  unduly  buiden 
tenants  residing  in  the  northern  tier  of 
States  where  utility  costs  can  be  very 
high, 

I  understand  that  our  staffs  have  been 
discussing  this  matter  and  that  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  as  well,  although 
I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is,  I  do 
imderstand  that  the  Department  of  HUD 
does  not  oppose  the  amendment, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Mr,  President.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  the  amendment  seems 
to  me  to  be  sip-nificant,  I  have  mentioned 
it  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  am  willinc  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER   Mr,  President,  as  far  as 
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minority  is  concerned,  I  am  willing 
it  also. 
SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
;o  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
Minnesota. 

e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
( istinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 
SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

was  agreed  to. 
.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  motion  on  the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 
.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
distinguished    Senator    from    Con- 
cut  I  Mr.  RiBicoFF  >  be  printed  in  the 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Stattement   bt   Sknatoe   Ribicoff 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  A.Talre 
.  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
of    the    Senator    from    Alabama    iMr. 
MAN)  has  taken  a  signlflcant  step  for- 
brldglng  the  gap  between  the  suburbs 
:?ntral  cities   of   this   country.   Section 
Chapter   Three   of    the   Committee's 
3248.  accept*  the  principle  embodied 
Government  Facilities  Location   Act. 
.   that   a   community   which   benefits 
the  location  or  e.xpansicn  of  a  govern- 
faclUty    should    ensure    that    decent 
ng  is  available  for  the  low-  and  moder- 
l^come  employees  of  that  facility. 

have   debat-ed   the   problem    of  scb.ool 

on  at  length  this  week.  But.  as  has 

been  apparent,   the  racial   Isolation   '.n 

schools    only    reflects    the    underlying 

of  our  society   along   racial   and 

lines. 

1970   census   validated    the    warnings 

our  country — North  and  South — Is  dl- 

into  Increasingly  black  central  cities 

hue  surburbs.  In  the  last  10  years  cen- 

ities  lost  2-2  million  whites  and  gained 

Hon  blacks.  At  the  same  time,  suburbs 

e  66  largest  metropolitan  areas  gained 

niUlon  whites  and  only  800,000  blacks. 

i  uburbs  generally  are  95  percent  or  more 

while   the  cities   become   blacker  and 

r  each  year. 

lally  disturbing  are   the   figures  shcw- 

t  the  suburbs  are  being  foreclosed  to 

ng  class   whites   as   well   as   blacks.   In 

suburbs,  housing  prices  begin  at  *40,- 

well    above    the    amount    the    average 

can  afford.  Numerous  suburbs  are  now 

that  they  have  even  priced  their 

ers,  firemen,  policemen  and  other  mu- 

employees  out  of  their  own  cities. 

problem    is    aggravated    by   the    fact 

BO"-  of  all  new  jobs  In  the  last  20  years 

located  In  the  suburbs.  The  Suburban 

Institute  found  that  the  40  largest 

Itan  areas  gained  5.1  million  jobs  In 

ng,  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade 

related  services   In   the  last   five   busl- 

years.   The   suburbs   gained   4,- 

or  85 '"c  of  these  Jobs.  An  analysis  of 

building  permits  reveals  that 

last    five    years   approximately    70% 

metropolitan  Industrial  buUdlngs  were 

outside  the  central  cities. 

result  Is  that  suburban  communities 

this  country  have  been  able  to  seek 

1  attract  new  Industries  while  at  the  .same 

excluding  many  of   the  employees  of 

new  facUltlea.  Our  present  federal  hous- 

wlleles  have  tolerated   If  not   actually 

this  development. 
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The  situation  Is  Indefensible  when  Federal 
agencies  are  allowed  to  locate  facilities  In 
communities  where  the  lack  of  adequate 
housing  turns  their  workers  into  either  long 
distance  commuters  or  names  on  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  list.  And  yet  this  Is 
what  has  happened  time  after  time  across 
this  country. 

In  the  Washington,  DC.  area,  for  example. 
many  government  agencies  including  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Atomic 
Energy  CommLsslon,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Geological  Survey  have  re- 
cently moved  or  plan  to  move  into  the  sub- 
urbs. Inevitably,  the  absence  of  available 
housing  near  these  new  locations  has  forced 
hundreds  of  dedicated  low-  and  moderate- 
income  block  and  white  workers  to  give  up 
their  jobs. 

My  bill,  which  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Brooke,  Cranston,  Gravel,  and  Mondale  would 
have  attacked  this  problem  by  preventing 
both  the  Federal  government  and  Federal 
contractors  from  locating  new  facilities  or 
enlarging  existing  ones  in  communities 
which  do  not  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

While  the  committee  did  not  ac^cept  bt.'th 
facets  of  my  proposal,  it  has  taken  a  posit. ve 
first  step  by  making  comniunity  develop- 
ment grants  contingent  ufxin  the  develop- 
ment of  acceptable  plans  to  hou.'-e  the  low- 
and  moderate-Income  workers  of  government 
facilities.  I  support  this  action. 

Once  we  have  gained  experience  about  the 
impact  of  this  provision.  I  would  hope  that 
coverage  would  be  expanded  to  Include  gov- 
ernment contractors  as  well.  Just  as  we 
should  not  subsidize  communities  anxious 
to  obtain  the  bene.its  of  a  federal  facility 
without  assuming  any  respoiisibillty  for  its 
workers,  so  we  should  avoid  allowing  gov- 
ernment contractors  to  locate  in  areas  un- 
willing to  house  their  employees. 

If  we  can  begin  to  end  the  economic  and 
racial  segregation  we  find  In  housing  pat- 
teriis  across  this  cou.itry.  we  will  have  elimi- 
nated much  of  tlie  need  for  lengthy  debates 
over  neighboriiood  schools,  federal  court  '.r- 
ders  and  busing.  This  section  of  the  Com- 
mittee's bill  is  a  welcome  step  tow-ard  that 
goal . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1972,  which  the  Senate  con.-^iders  today, 
contains  a  provision  I  am  plea.sed  to  have 
sponsored  alona:  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington)  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Hartke) 

The  provision  would  pennit  cities 
whose  population  has  dropped  below 
50.000  by  5  percent  or  more — as  shown 
by  the  most  recent  census — to  convert 
their  ongoing  urban  renewal  activities 
from  a  two-thirds  Federal,  one-third 
local  share  to  a  three-fourthi.,  one- 
fourth  formula. 

University  City.  Mo.;  East  Chicago. 
Ind.;  Wheeling.  W.  Va.;  Bay  City. 
Mich.:  and  Atlantic  City,  N  J.,  would  be 
the  cities  affected  by  the  bill.  Its  pur- 
pose would  be  to  help  these  cities  to  com- 
plete ongoing  projects  and  finance  fu- 
ture developments. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  amend- 
ing section  103* bt  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  and  increasing  the  authorization 
for  urban  renewal  programs  by  ,$650  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973  and  $300  million 
in  fiscal  year  1974, 

In  Missouri,  University  City  has  ex- 
perienced a  decline  in  population  from 
51,249  in  1960  to  45,902  in  1970.  During 
that  decade  the  city  began  work  on  three 
projects.  The  East.orate-Westeate,  Del- 
mar  Loop,  and  Cunningham  Park  proj- 


ects were  all  financed  under  the  two- 
thirds,  one-third  formula. 

Tiie  bill  we  consider  today  would  al- 
low the  city  to  apply  $750,964  in  pooled 
credit  from  these  projects  to  the  new 
University  Courts  project  and  other  fu- 
ture projects  in  University  City. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
health,  received  today,  be  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

An  all-directions  reform  of  our  health 
care  system — so  that  every  citizen  'will  be 
able  to  get  quality  health  care  at  rea- 
sonable cost  regardless  of  income  and 
regardless  of  area  of  residence — remains 
an  item  of  highest  priority  on  my  un- 
finished agenda  for  America  in  the  1970s. 
In  the  ultimate  sense,  the  general  good 
health  of  our  people  is  the  foundation  of 
our  national  strength,  as  well  as  being 
the  truest  wealth  that  individuals  can 
possess. 

Nothing  should  impede  us  from  doing 
whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  the  best 
possible  health  care  to  those  who  do  not 
now  have  it — while  improving  health 
care  quality  for  everyone — at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

In  1971,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
my  new  National  Health  Strategy  which 
would  produce  the  kind  of  health  care 
Americans  desire  and  deserve,  at  costs 
we  all  can  afford. 

Since  that  time,  a  great  national  de- 
bate over  health  care  has  taken  place. 
And  both  branches  of  the  Congress  have 
conducted  searching  examinations  of  our 
health  needs,  receiving  and  studying  tes- 
timony from  all  segments  of  our  society. 
The  Congress  has  acted  on  measures 
advancing  certain  parts  of  my  National 
Health  Strategy: 
— The   Comprehensive   Health    Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971  and  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971,  which  I 
signed  last  November,  will  spur  the 
greatest  effort  in  our  history  to  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  health  person- 
nel. Additionally  and  Importantly, 
It  will  attract  them  to  the  areas  of 
health  care  shortages,  helping  to 
close  one  of  the  most  glaring  gaps 
in  our  present  system. 
— The  Congress  also  passed  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  which  I  proposed 
last  year.  This  action  opens  the  way 
for  a  high-intensity  effort  to  defeat 
the  No.  2  killer  and  dlsabler  of  our 
time,  an  effort  fueled  by  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  in  the  last  year. 
A  total  of  $430  million  Is  budgeted 
for  cancer  programs  In  fiscal  year 
1973,  compared  to  $185  million  In 
fiscal  year  1969. 
— The  Congress  responded  to  my  state- 
ment of  early  1970  on  needed  im- 
provements In  veterans  medical  care 
by  authorizing  increased  funds  In 
1971  and  1972,  Increases  which  have 


brought  the  VA  hospltal-to-patient 
ratios  to  an  all-time  high  and  have 
provided  many  additional  specialty 
and  medical  services,  including  in- 
creased medical  manpower  training. 
— The  Congress  also  created  a  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  of  young 
professionals  to  serve  the  many  ru- 
ral areas  and  irmer  city  neighbor- 
hoods which  are  critically  short  on 
health  care.  By  mid-summer,  more 
than   100  communities  around  the 
Nation  will  be  benefiting  from  these 
teams. 
These  are  important  steps,   without 
doubt,  but  we  still  must  lay  the  bedrock 
foundations  for  a  new  national  health 
care  system  for  all  our  people. 

The  need  for  action  is  critical  for  far 
too  many  of  our  citizens. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 
I  therefore  again  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  on  the  many  parts  of  my  health  care 
program  which  are  still  pending  so  that 
we   can    end — at    the    earliest   possible 
time — the  individual  anguishes,  the  need- 
less neglects  and  the  family  financial 
fears  caused  by  the  gaps,  inequities  and 
maldistributions  of  the  present  system. 
The  United  States  now  spends  more 
than    $75    billion    annually    on   health 
care — and    for   most   people,    relatively 
good  service  results. 

Yet,  despite  this  huge  annual  national 
outlay,  millions  of  citizens  do  not  have 
adequate  access  to  health  care.  Our  rec- 
ord in  this  field  does  not  live  up  to  our 
national  potential. 

That  sobering  fact  should  summon  us 
to  prompt  but  effective  action  to  reform 
and  reorganize  health  care  practices, 
while  simultaneously  resisting  the  re- 
lentless inflation  of  health  care  costs. 

MORE  THAN    MONEY   IS   NEEDED 

When  the  subject  of  health  care  im- 
provements is  mentioned,  as  is  the  case 
with  so  many  other  problems,  too  many 
people  and  too  many  institutions  think 
first  and  solely  of  money — bills,  pay- 
ments, premiiuns,  coverages,  grants,  sub- 
sidies and  appropriations. 

But  far  more  than  money  Is  Involved 
in  oiu-  current  health  care  crisis. 

More  money  is  Important — but  any  at- 
tempted health  care  solution  based  pri- 
marily on  money  Is  simply  not  going  to 
do  the  job. 

In  health  care  as  In  so  many  other 
areas,  the  most  expensive  remedy  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  effective  one. 

One  basic  shortcoming  of  a  solution  to 
health  care  problems  which  depends  en- 
tirely on  spending  more  money,  can  be 
seen  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. Medicare  and  Medicaid  did  de- 
liver needed  dollars  to  the  health  care 
problems  of  the  elderly  and  the  poor. 
But  at  the  same  time,  little  was  done  to 
alter  the  existing  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  doctors,  nurses,  hospitals  and 
other  health  resources.  Our  health  care 
supply,  in  short,  remained  largely  the 
same  while  massive  new  demands  were 
loaded  onto  it. 

The  predictable  result  was  an  acute 
price  inflation,  one  basic  cause  of  our 
health  economic  quandary  of  the  past  11 
years. 

In  this  period,  national  health  expend- 
itures rose  by  188  percent,  from  $26  bil- 


lion in  fiscal  1960  to  $75  billion  in  fiscal 
1971.  But  a  large  part  of  this  enormous 
Increase  In  the  Nation's  health  expendi- 
ture went,  not  for  more  and  better  health 
care,  but  merely  to  meet  price  inflation. 

If  we  do  not  lessen  this  trend,  all  other 
reform  efforts  may  be  in  vain. 

That  is  why  my  National  Health 
Strategy  was  designed  with  built-in  in- 
centives to  encourage  sensible  econo- 
mies— in  the  use  of  health  facihties,  in 
direct  cost-control  procedures,  and 
through  more  eflQcient  •ways  to  bring 
health  care  to  people  at  the  community 
level.  That  is  also  why  we  have  given 
careful  attention  to  medical  prices  in 
Phase  II  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Price  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  increases  in  physician 
fees  must  be  kept  to  within  2V2  percent. 
Rules  also  were  issued  to  hold  down  run- 
away price  increases  among  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  other  health  care  in- 
stitutions. All  of  these  efforts  were  di- 
rected toward  our  goal  of  reducing  the 
previous  7.7  percent  annual  price  in- 
crease in  total  health  care  costs  to  half 
of  that  level,  3.85  percent  this  year. 

These  actions  should  buy  us  some  time. 
But  they  are,  at  best,  a  temporary  tourni- 
quet on  health  care  price  inflation. 

We  must  now  direct  our  energies,  at- 
tentions and  action  to  the  long-range 
factors  affecting  the  cost,  the  quality  and 
the  availability  of  medical  care. 

My  overall  program,  of  course,  is  one 
that  would  improve  health  care  for  every- 
one. But  it  is  worthy  of  special  note  that 
these  recommendations  have  a  particular 
importance  and  a  high  value  for  older 
Americans,  whose  health  care  needs 
usually  rise  just  as  their  incomes  are 
declining, 

WE    SHOULD   BUILD    ON    PRESENT   STRENGTHS 

When  we  examine  the  status  of  health 
care  in  America,  we  always  must  be  care- 
ful to  recognize  its  strengths.  For  most 
Americans,  more  care  of  higher  quality 
has  been  the  result  of  our  rising  national 
investment  in  health,  both  governmental 
and  private. 

We  lead  the  world  in  medical  science, 
research  and  development.  We  have  ob- 
literated some  major  diseases  and  drasti- 
cally reduced  the  incidence  of  others. 
New  institutions,  new  treatments  and 
new  drugs  abound.  There  has  been  a 
marked  and  steady  gain  In  the  number 
of  people  covered  by  some  form  of  health 
insurance  to  84  percent  of  those  under 
65,  and  coverages  have  been  expanding. 
Life  expectancy  has  risen  by  3.4  percent 
since  1950  and  the  maternal  death  rate 
has  declined  66  percent.  Days  lost  from 
work  in  the  same  period  are  down  3.5 
percent  and  days  lost  from  school  have 
declined  7.5  percent — both  excellent 
measures  of  the  general  good  state  of 
our  health. 

All  of  this  is  progress — real  progress. 

It  would  be  folly  to  raze  the  structure 
that  produced  this  progress— and  start 
from  scratch  on  some  entirely  new 
basis — in  order  to  repair  shortcomings 
and  redirect  and  revitalize  the  thrust  of 
our  health  system. 

To  nationalize  health  care  as  some 
have  proposed,  and  thus  federalize  medi- 
cal personnel,   institutions   and   proce- 


dures— eventually  if  not  at  the  start — 
also  would  amount  to  a  stunning  new- 
financial  burden  for  every  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  average  household  would  pay  more 
than  $1,000  a  year  as  its  share  of  the  re- 
quired new  Federal  expenditure  of  more 
than  $80  billion  each  and  every  year. 
Such  a  massive  new  Federal  budget  item 
would  run  counter  to  the  temper  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Also,  such  a  massive  new  Federal  budg- 
et item  would  rim  counter  to  the  efforts 
of  this  administration  to  decentralize 
programs  and  revenues,  rather  than 
bring  new  resixinsibilities  to  Waslimglon. 
And,  finally,  such  a  massive  new  Fed- 
eral budget  requirement  would  dim  our 
efforts  to  bring  needed  Federal  actions  in 
many  new  areas — some  of  winch  bear 
directly  on  health,  such  as  ennronmental 
protection. 

Clearly  we  must  find  a  better  answer  to 
the  deficiencies  m  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. Unfortunately,  such  deficiencies  are 
not  difficult  to  identify : 
— Li  inner  cities  and  in  many  rural 
areas,  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
physicians.  Health  screening  under 
various   government   programs    has 
found  that  appalling  percentages  of 
young  people,  mostly  from  deprived 
areas,  have  not  seen  a  doctor  since 
early  childhood,  have  never  seen  a 
dentist  and  have  never  received  any 
preventive  care. 
— General  practitioners  are  scarce  in 
many  areas  and  many  people,  re- 
gardless of  income  or  location,  have 
difficulty  obtaining  needed  medical 
attention  on  short  notice. 
— Our  medical  schools  must  turn  away 

qualified  applicants. 
— While     we     emphasize     preventive 
maintenance  for  our  automobiles  and 
appliances,  we  do  not  do  the  same 
for  our  bodies.  The  private  health 
insurance  .system,  good  as  it  is,  op- 
erates largely  as  standby  emergency 
equipment,  not  coming  into  u.■^e  until 
we  are  stricken  and  admitted  to  the 
most  expensive  facility,  a  hospital. 
— Relative  affluence  is  no  ultimate  pro- 
tection against  health  care  cost.s   A 
single  catastrophic  illness  can  wijje 
out  the  financial  security  ol  almost 
any    family    under    most    present 
health  msurance  policies. 
To  remedy  these  problenis,  however, 
will  require  far  more  than  the  efforts*  of 
the  Federal  Government — although  the 
Federal  role  is  vital  and  will  be  met  by 
this  Administration. 

It  is  going  to  take  the  complementmg 
efforts  of  many  other  units,  of  govern- 
ment at  the  State  and  local  levels ;  of  edu- 
cational and  health  organization;  and  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds;  of  physicians  and 
other  medical  persomiel  of  all  varieties: 
of  private  enterprise  and  of  indi\1dual 
citizens. 

My  National  Health  Strategy  is  de- 
signed to  enlist  all  those  creative  talents 
into  a  truly  national  effort,  coordinated 
but  not  regimented  by  four  guiding 
principles: 

Capitalizing  on  existing  strengths:  We 
resolve  to  preserve  the  best  in  our  exist- 
ing health  care  system,  building  upon 
those  strong  elements  the  new  programs 
needed  to  correct  existing  deficiencies. 
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Equal  access  for  all  to  health  care:  We 
miist  do  all  we  can  to  end  any  racial, 
economic,  social  or  geographical  barriers 
which  may  prevent  any  citizen  from  ob- 
taining adequate  health  protection. 

Balanced  supply  and  demand:  It 
makes  little  sense  to  expand  the  demand 
for  health  care  without  also  making  cer- 
tain that  proper  increases  take  place  in 
the  numbers  of  available  physicians  and 
other  medical  personnel,  in  hospitals  and 
in  other  kinds  of  medical  faculties. 

Efficient  organization:  We  must  bring 
basic  reorganizations  to  our  health  care 
system  so  that  we  can  cease  reinforcing 
inequities  and  reljlng  on  inefficiencies. 
The  exact  same  system  which  has  failed 
us  in  many  cases  in  the  past  certainly 
will  not  be  able  to  serve  properly  the 
increased  demands  of  the  future. 
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MAJOR    .\CTIONS    AWAITED 

Three  major  programs,  now  awaiting 

action  in  the  Congress  after  substantial 

hearings  and  study,  would  give  life  to 

these  principles. 

—The     National     Health     Insurance 

Partnership  Act, 
— The  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Assistance  Act, 
—and  H.R.  1,  my  welfare  reform  bill 
which  also  would  amend  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  in  several  significant 
ways. 

THE  NATIONAL   HEALTH  INSURANCE 
PARTNERSHIP   ACT 

This  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  program,  in 
which  the  public  and  private  sector 
would  Join,  would  guarantee  that  no 
fVmerican  family  would  have  to  forego 
:ieeded  medical  attention  because  of  in- 
ibility  to  pay. 

My  plan  would  fill  gaps  in  our  present 
lealth  insurance  coverage.  But,  beyond 
hat.  it  would  redirect  our  entire  svstem 
o  better  and  more  efficient  ways  of 
)rinEring  health  care  to  our  people. 

There  are  two  critical  parts  of  this 
Act: 

1.  The  National  Health  Insurance 
.standards  Act  would  require  employers 
to  provide  adequate  health  insurance  for 
t  heir  employees,  who  would  share  in  un- 
c  erwriting  its  costs.  This  approach  fol- 
Ijws  precedents  of  long-standing  under 
vhlch  personal  security— and  thus  na- 
conaJ  economic  progress— has  been  en- 
lanced  by  requiring  employers  to  pro- 
vide minimum  wages  and  disability  and 
retirement  benefits  and  to  observe  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  standards. 

Required  coverages  would  include  not 
less  than  $50,000  protection  against 
citastrophic  costs  for  each  family  mem- 
ber; hospital  services;  phj-sician  services 
bDth  m  and  out  of  a  hospital;  maternity 
cire;  well-baby  care  'including  immuni- 
nitionsi;  laboratorj-  expenses  and  cer- 
:|an  other  costs. 
The  proposed  package  would  include 
rtain  deductibles  and  coinsurance  fea- 
tures, which  would  help  keep  costs  down 
encouraging  the  use  of  more  efficient 
•alth  care  procedures. 
It  would  permit  many  workers,  as  an 
a:t«mative  to  paying  separate  fees  for 
services,  to  purchase  instead  member- 
si  ips  in  a  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zi  tlon.  The  fact  that  workers  and  unions 
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would  have  a  direct  economic  stake  in 
the  program  would  serve  as  an  additional 
built-in  incentive  for  avoiding  unneces- 
sary costs  and  yet  maintaining  high 
quality. 

The  national  standards  prescribed, 
moreover,  would  necessarily  limit  the 
range  within  which  benents  could 
vary.  This  provision  would  serve  to 
sharpen  competition  and  cost-conscious- 
ness among  insurance  compamies  seeking 
to  provide  coverage  at  the  lowest  overall 
cost. 

Any  time  the  Federal  Government,  in 
effect,  prescribes  and  guarantees  certain 
things  it  must  take  the  necessary  follow- 
through  steps  to  assure  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  and  taxpayers  are  fully 
protected. 

Accordingly,  legislative  proposals  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  within 
recent  weeks  for  regulating  private 
health  insurance  companies,  in  order  to 
assure  that  they  can  and  will  do  the  job, 
and  that  insurance  will  be  offered  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  In  addition.  States  would 
be  required  to  provide  group-rate  cover- 
age for  people  such  as  the  self-employed 
and  special  groups  who  do  not  qualify  for 
other  plans. 

2,  Another  vital  step  in  my  proposed 
program  is  the  Family  Health  Insurance 
Plan  (FHIPi  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  poor  families  not  covered  by  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Standards 
Act  because  they  are  headed  by  unem- 
ployed or  self-employed  persons  whose 
income  is  below  certain  levels.  For  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  the  ceiling  for  eligibility 
would  be  an  annual  income  of  $5,000. 
FHIP  would  replace  that  portion  of 
Medicaid  designed  to  help  such  families. 
Medicaid  would  remain  for  the  aged 
poor,  the  blind,  the  disabled  and  some 
children. 

HXALTH   MAINTKNANCK  OBOANIZATIONS 

Beyond  fllllng  gaps  in  insurance  cover- 
age, we  must  also  turn  our  attention  to 
how  the  money  thus  provided  mil  be 
spent — on  what  kind  of  services  and  in 
what  kind  of  institutions.  This  is  why  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  con- 
cept is  such  a  central  feature  of  my  Na- 
tional Health  Strategy. 

The  HMO  is  a  method  for  financing 
and  providing  health  care  that  has  won 
growing  respect.  It  brings  together  into 
a  single  organization  the  physician,  the 
hospital,  the  laboratory  and  the  clinic, 
so  that  patients  can  get  the  right  care 
at  the  right  moment. 

HMO's  utilize  a  method  of  payment 
that  encourages  the  prevention  of  illness 
and  promotes  the  efficient  use  of  doctors 
and  hospitals.  Unlike  traditional  fee-for- 
service  bUling,  the  HMO  contracts  to 
provide  its  comprehensive  care  for  a 
fixed  annual  sum  that  is  determined  in 
advance. 

Under  this  financial  arrangement,  the 
doctors'  and  hospitals'  incomes  are  de- 
termined not  by  how  much  the  patient 
is  sick,  but  by  how  much  he  is  well. 
HMO's  thus  have  the  strongest  possible 
incentive  for  keeping  well  members  from 
becoming  ill  and  for  curing  sick  members 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  do  not  believe  that  HMO's  should  or 
will  entirely  replace  fee-for-servlce  fi- 
nancing. But  I  do  believe  that  they  ought 


to  be  everywhere  avaUable  so  that  fami- 
lies will  have  a  choice  between  these 
methods.  The  HMO  Is  no  mere  drawing- 
board  concept— more  than  7  million 
Americans  are  now  HMO  subscribers  and 
that  number  is  growing. 

Several  pieces  of  major  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress  would  give  power- 
ful stimulus  to  the  development  of 
HMO's: 

1.  The  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Assistance  Act  would  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  aid  to  help  new 
HMO's  get  started,  and  would  spell  out 
standards  of  operation; 

2.  The  National  Health  Insurance 
Partnership  Act  described  above  requires 
that  individuals  be  given  a  choice  be- 
tween fee-for-servlce  or  HMO  payment 
plans; 

3.  H.R.  1  contains  one  provision  al- 
lowmg  HMO-type  reimbursement  for 
Medicare  patients  and  another  that 
would  increase  the  Federal  share  of 
payments  made  to  HMO's  under  State 
Medicaid  programs. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  early 
consideration  to  these  three  measures 
in  order  to  hasten  the  development  of 
this  efficient  method  for  low-cost  one- 
stop  health  service.  Meantime,  the  Ad- 
mmistration  has  moved  forward  in  this 
area  on  its  own  under  existing  legisla- 
tive authorities. 

Last  year,  while  HMO  legislation  was 
bemg  prepared,  I  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  focus  existing  funds  and  staff  on  an 
early  HMO  development  effort.  This  ef- 
fort has  already  achieved  payoffs  • 

To  date,  110  planning  and  development 
grants  and  contracts  have  been  let  to 
potential  HMO  sponsors  and  some  200  - 
000  Medicaid  patients  are  now  enrolled  in 
HMO-type  plans.  Also,  in  a  few  months. 
10  family  health  centers  will  be  operat- 
ing with  federally-supported  funds  to 
provide  prepaid  health  care  to  persons 
living  in  underserved  areas.  Each  of  these 
centers  can  develop  into  a  full-service 
HMO.  I  have  requested  funds  in  1973 
to  expand  this  support. 

"To  keep  this  momentum  going,  I  have 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  supple- 
mental budget  $27  million  for  HMO  de- 
velopment, and  requested  $60  million  for 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  will  also  propose  amendments  to  the 
pending  HMO  Assistance  Act  that  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  an  HMO 
loan  fund. 
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THE  NATIONAL  NKED  FOR  H.R.    1 

One  Of  the  greatest  hazards  to  life  and 
health  is  poverty.  Death  and  illness  rates 
among  the  poor  are  many  times  those  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The  steady  elim- 
ination of  poverty  would  in  itself  improve 
the  health  of  millions  of  Americans. 

H.R.  I's  main  purpose  is  to  help  people 
lift  themselves  free  of  poverty's  grip  by 
providing  them  with  jobs,  job  training 
mcome  supplements  for  the  working  poor 
and  child  care  centers  for  mothers  seek- 
ing work. 

For  this  reason  alone,  enactment  of 
H.R.  1  must  be  considered  centerpiece 
legislation  in  the  building  of  a  National 
Health  Strategy. 

But  H.R.  1  also  includes  the  following 
measures  to  extend  health  care  to  more 


Americans — especially      older      Ameri- 
cans— and  to  control  costs : 
Additional  Persons  Covered 
— Persons    eligible    for    Part    A    of 
Medicare   iho.^pital  care)    would  be 
automatically    enrolled    in    Part    B 
phvsician's  care  > . 
— Medicare    <bolh    Parts    A    and    B' 
would  be  extended  to  many  disabled 
persons  not  now  covered. 
Additional  Persons  Covered: 
H.R.    1    as   it   now   stands,    however, 
would    still    require    monthly    premium 
payments  to  cover  the  costs  of  Part  B. 
I  have  recommended  that  the  Congress 
eliminate  this  $5.80  monthly  premium 
payment  and  finance  Medicare  coverage 
of  physician  services  through  the  social 
.security  payroll  lax.  This  can  be  done 
within  the  Medicare  tax  rate  now  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  1.  If  enacted,  this  change 
would  save  $1.5  billion  annually  for  older 
Americans  and  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
5    percent    increase    in    social    security 
cash  benefits. 

Cost  Control  Features: 
— Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment would  be  denied  any  hospital 
or  other  institution  for  interest,  de- 
preciation  and   service   charges   on 
any    construction    disapproved    by 
local   or   regional    health    planning 
agencies.   Moreover,    to   strengthen 
local  and  regional  health  planning 
agencies,  my  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
would  increase  the  Federal  match- 
ing share.  In  addition,  grants  to  es- 
tablish  100  new  local   and  20  new 
State  planning  agencies  would  bring 
health  planning  to  more  than   80 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 
—Reviews  of  claim  samples  and  utili- 
^ation  patterns,  wliich  have  saved 
much  money  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, would  be  applied  to  Medicaid. 
— The  efficiency  of  Medicaid  hospitals 
and  health  facilities  would  be  im- 
proved by  testing  various  alterna- 
tive methods  of  reimbursing  them. 
— Cost  sharing  would  be  introduced 
after  30  days  of  hospitalization  un- 
der Medicare. 
—Federal    Medicaid    matching    rates 
would   decline  one-third   after  the 
first  60  days  of  care. 
— Federal    Medicaid    matching    rates 
would  be  increased  25  percent  for 
services  for  which  the  States  con- 
tract with  HMO's  or  other  compre- 
hensive health  care  facilities. 
These  latter  three  revisions  are  aimed 
at    minimizing    inefficient    institutional 
care    and    encouraging    more    effective 
inode.s  of  treatment. 

RESEARCH  AND  PREVENTION  PROGRAM.S 

My  overall  health  program  encom- 
passes actions  on  three  levels:  1)  im- 
proving protection  against  health  care 
costs;  2)  improving  the  health  care  sys- 
tem itself;  and  3)  working  creatively  on 
research  and  prevention  efforts,  to  eradi- 
cate health  menaces  and  to  hold  down 
the  incidence  of  illnesses. 

A  ti-uly  effective  national  health  strat- 
egy requires  that  a  significant  share  of 
Federal  research  funds  be  concentrated 
on  major  health  threats,  particularly 
when  research  advances  indicate  the 
possibility  of  breakthrough  progress. 
CXVni 414— Part  6 


Potentially  high  payoff  health  re- 
search and  prevention  programs  include: 

HEART     DISEASE 

If  current  rates  of  incidence  continue, 
some  12  million  Americans  will  suffer 
h?irt  attacks  in  the  next  10  years. 

I  shortly  will  assign  a  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished professional  experts  to  guide 
us  in  determining  why  heart  disease  is 
so  prevalent  and  what  we  should  be  do- 
ing to  combat  it.  In  the  meantime,  the 
fiscal  year   1973   budget  provides  funds 
for  exploring: 
— the  development  of  ncv  medical  de- 
vices to  assist  blood  circulation  and 
improved  instruments  for  the  early 
detection  of  heart  disease:  .and 
— tests  to  explore  the  relation5hip  of 
such  high-risk  factors  as  smoking, 
high  blood  pressure  and  laigh  biood 
fats  to  the  on.set  and  progression  of 
heart  disease. 

CANCER 

The  National  Cancer  Act  I  signed  into 
law  December  23,  1971.  creates  the  au- 
thority for  organizing  an  all-out  attack 
on  this  dread  disease.  The  new  rancer 
program  it  creates  will  be  directly  re- 
sponsive to  the  President's  direction. 

This  new  program's  work  will  be  given 
further  momentum  by  my  decision  last 
October  to  convert  the  former  biological 
warfare  facility  at  Fort  Detrick.  Marv-- 
land,  into  a  cancer  research  center. 

To  finance  this  aU-out  research  effort, 
I  have  requested  that  an  additional  $93 
million  be  allocated  for  cancer  research 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  bringing  the  total 
funding  available  that  year  to  $430  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  we 
have  more  than  doubled  the  funding 
for  cancer  research,  reflecting  this  Ad- 
ministration's strong  commitment  to  de- 
feat this  dread  killer  as  soon  a;,  humanly 
possible. 

ALCOHOLISM 

One  tragic  and  costly  illness  which 
touches  every  community  in  our  land  is 
alcoholism.  There  are  more  than  9  mil- 
lion alcoholics  and  alcohol  abusers  in 
our  Nation. 

The  human  cost  of  this  condition  is 
incalculable — broken  homes,  broken  lives 
and  the  tragedy  of  28,000  victims  of  alco- 
hol-related highway  deaths  every  year. 

The  recently  established  National  In- 
stitute of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
will  soon  laimch  an  intensive  public  ed- 
ucation program  through  television  and 
radio  and  will  continue  to  support  model 
treatment  projects  from  which  States 
and  communities  will  be  able  to  pattern 
programs  to  fight  this  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Depxart- 
ment  of  Transportation  are  funding  proj- 
ects in  35  States  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  highway  safety,  enforcement  and  ed- 
ucation efforts  among  drinking  drivers. 
The  Veterans  Administration  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  Alcohol  Depend- 
ence Treatment  Units  by  more  than  one- 
third,  to  56  units  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

DRUG    ABUSE 

Di-ug  abuse  now  constitutes  a  national 
emergency. 

In  response  to  this  threat  and  to  the 
need  for  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 


grams aimed  at  drug  abuse,  I  e.stabll'^hed 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  wiUun  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  Prsbidenl  Its  special  areas  ol  ac- 
tion are  programs  for  treating  and  re- 
habilitating the  drug  abuser  and  for 
alerting  our  young  people  to  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse. 

I  liave  proi30.sed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
grcs.s  winch  would  extend  and  clarify  the 
authority  of  this  Office.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Senate  and  House  conferees  will  soon  be 
able  to  resolve  differences  in  the  versions 
passed  by  the  two  branches  and  emerge 
with  a  single  bill  resjwnsive  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs. 

The  new  Special  Action  Office,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  idly  awaiting  this  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  vigorously  setting 
about  the  ta.'-k  of  identifying  the  areas  of 
greatest  need  and  channeling  Federal 
resources  into  these  areas. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  for  ex- 
ample, working  in  close  coordination 
with  the  Special  Action  Office,  has  insti- 
tuted drug  abuse  identification,  educa- 
tion, and  treatment  programs  which  ef- 
fectively CGinbatted  la.st  year's  heroin 
problem  among  our  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Indications  are  that  the  corner  has 
been  turned  on  this  threat  and  that  the 
incidence  of  drug  dependence  among  our 
troops  is  declining. 

The  Veterans'  Admmistration,  again 
in  coordination  with  the  Special  Action 
Office,  has  accomplished  more  than  a 
.sixfold  incrfa.sc  m  the  number  of  drug 
dependency  treatment  centers  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  with  an  increa.se  to  44  centers 
proposed  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  fiscal  year  1972.  I  have  increased 
funds  available  for  the  prevention  of 
drug  abuse  by  more  than  130  percent 
For  fiscal  year  1973,  I  have  requested 
over  $365  million  to  treat  the  drug  abu.<;er 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  affliction 
of  drug  abuse. 

This  is  more  than  eit:hi  times  as  much 
aa  was  bemg  spent  for  this  purpKise  when 
this  Administration  took  office. 

SICKLE    CULL    DISEASE 

About  one  out  of  every  500  black  m- 
fants  falls  victim  to  the  painful,  life- 
shortening  disease  called  sickle  cell 
anemia.  This  iiiherited  disease  trait  is 
carried  by  about  2  million  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  $10  million  was  al- 
located to  attack  this  problem  and  an 
advisor>-  committee  of  prominent  black 
leaders  was  organized  to  help  direct  the 
effort.  TliLs  committees  recommenda- 
tions are  in  hand  and  an  aggressive  ac- 
tion program  is  ready  to  start. 

To  underwrite  this  effort,  I  am  pro- 
po.sing  to  increase  tlie  new  budget  for 
.Mckle  cell  disea.se  from  SIO  million  in 
fiscal  1972  to  S15  million  in  fi.scal  1973. 

Tlie  Veterans  Administration's  medi- 
cal care  system  also  can  be  counted  on 
to  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
fight  against  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Elgin  separate  research  projects  con- 
cerning sickle  cell  anemia  are  underway 
m  VA  hospitals  and  more  will  be  started 
this  year,  .'^ll  166  VA  hospitals  will 
launch  a  broad  .screening,  treatment  and 
educational  effort  to  combat  this  di.sease. 

On  any  given  day.  about  17.000  black 
veterans  are  in  VA  hospitals  and  some 
116.000  are  treated  annually. 
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All  these  expanded  efforts  will  lead 
td  a  better  and  longer  life  for  thousands 
oq  black  Americans. 

FAMILY   PLANNING   SERVICES 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  I  called  for  a 
gram  that  would  provide  family  plan- 
ng  services  to  all  who  wanted  them  but 
c(  uld  not  afford  their  cost.  The  time- 
t£  ble  for  achieving  this  goal  was  five 
4ars. 
To  meet  that  schedule,  funding  for 
ices  administered  by  the  National 
Cfenter  for  Family  Planning  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  steadily  increased  from 
million  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  $91  mil- 
i>n  in  fiscal  year  1972.  I  am  requesting 
39  million  for  this  Center  in  fiscal 
<ar  1973. 
Total  Federal  support  for  family 
nning  services  and  research  in  fiscal 
3  will  rise  to  $240  million,  a  threefold 
crease  since  fiscal  year  1969. 

VENERRAL  DISEASE 

Last  year,  more  than  2.5  million  vene- 
real disease  cases  were  detected  in  the 
Uruted  States.  Two-thirds  of  the  victims 
?re  under  25. 

A  concentrated  program  to  find  per- 
s  with  infectious  cases  and  treat  them 
needed  to  bring  this  disease  under  con- 
.  I  am,  therefore,  recommending  that 
1  million  be  allocated  for  this  purpose 
fiscal  year  1973,  more  than  two  and 
oAe-half  times  the  level  of  support  for 
vp  programs  in  1971. 

HEALTH    EDUCATION 

Aside  from  formal  treatment  pro- 
grams, public  and  private,  the  general 
h  ?alth  of  individuals  depends  very  much 
oil  their  own  informed  actions  and  prac- 
tipes. 

Last  year,  I  proposed  that  a  National 
Ilealth  Education  Foundation  be  estab- 
li  ihed  to  coordinate  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  alert  people  on  ways  in  which 
tliey  could  protect  their  own  health. 
S  nee  that  time,  a  number  of  public 
n  eetings  have  been  held  by  a  committee 
I  established  then  to  gather  views  on  all 
a.  pects  of  health  education.  The  report 
o  this  committee  will  be  sent  to  me  this 
yfar. 

The  committee  hopes  to  define  more 
eiplicitly  the  Nation's  need  for  health 
education  programs  and  to  determine 
ways  of  rallying  all  the  resources  of  our 
s(  iciety  to  meet  this  need. 


CONSUMER    SAFETY 

More  than  a  half  century  has  passed 
sihce  basic  legislation  was  enacted  to  in- 
siire  the  safety  of  the  foods  and  drugs 
which  Americans  consume.  Since  then, 
industrial  and  agricultiiral  revolutions 
h  ive  generated  an  endless  variety  of  new 
p-oducts,  food  additives,  industrial  com- 
pounds, cosmetics,  sj-nthetic  fabrics  and 
o  her  materials  which  are  employed  to 
f«ed,  clothe,  medicate  and  adorn  the 
ApiericAn  consumer. 

These  revolutions  created  an  entirely 
nfew  man-made  environment — and  we 
n  ust  make  absolutely  certain  that  this 
n;w  environment  does  not  bring  harm- 
ful slde-eflects  which  outweigh  its  evi- 
dent benefits. 

The  only  way  to  ensure  that  goal  Is 
niet  is  to  give  the  agency  charged  with 
t:  lat  responsibility  the  resources  it  needs 
t<  I  meet  the  challenge. 


My  budget  request  for  the  P'ood  and 
Drug  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1973 
represents  the  largest  single-year  expan- 
sion in  the  history  of  tiris  agency — 70 
percent.  I  beheve  this  expansion  is  amply 
justified  by  the  magnitude  of  trie  task 
this  agency  faces. 

In  the  past  year,  the  foundations  for  a 
modern  program  of  consumer  protection 
have  been  laid.  The  FDA  has  begun  a 
detailed  review  of  the  thousands  of  non- 
prescription drug  products  now  mar- 
keted. The  pharmaceutical  industry  has 
been  asked  to  cooperate  in  compiling  a 
complete  inventory  of  every  drug  avail- 
able to  the  consumer. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  to  ensure  more  effective 
protection  for  consumers: 
— A  wholesome  fish  and  fish  products 
bill  which  provides  for  the  expan- 
sion of  inspections  of  fish  handlers 
and  greater  authority  to  assure  the 
safety  of  fish  products. 
— A    Consumer    Product    Safety    bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government   to   establish   and   en- 
force   new    standards    for    product 
safety. 
—Medical     device    legislation    which 
would  not  only  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment   of    safety    standards    for 
these  products,  but  would  also  pro- 
vide for  premarketing  scientific  re- 
view when  warranted. 
— A  drug  identification  bill  now  before 
the  Congress  would  provide  a  method 
for  quickly  and  accurately  identify- 
ing any  pill  or  tablet.  This  provision 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  error  in 
taking  medicines  and  allow  prompt 
treatment  following  accidental  in- 
gestion. 
— The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
that  I  proposed  last  year  also  awaits 
action  by  the  Congress.  This  legisla- 
tion would  require  any  company  de- 
veloping a  new  chemical  that  may 
see  widespread  use  to  test  it  thor- 
oughly beforehand  for  possible  toxic 
effects. 

NT'R.SING    HOMES 

If  there  is  one  place  to  begin  upgrad- 
ing the  quality  of  health  care,  it  is  in  the 
nursing  homes  that  care  for  older  Amer- 
icans. Many  homes  provide  excellent  care 
and  concern,  but  far  too  many  others  are 
callous,  understaffed,  imsanitary  and 
downright  dangerous. 

Last  August  I  announced  an  eight- 
point  program  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  standards  of  care  in  Amer- 
ican nursing  homes.  The  Federal  inter- 
est and  responsibility  in  this  field  is  clear, 
since  Federal  programs  including  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  provide  some  40  per- 
cent of  total  nursing  home  income  na- 
tionally. 

That  HEW  effort  is  well  underway 
now: 

Federal  field  teams  have  sun'eyed 
every  State  nursing  home  inspection 
program,  and  as  a  result  38  of  39  States 
found  to  have  deficiencies  have  corrected 
them.  The  39th  is  acting  to  meet  Fed- 
eral standards.  To  help  States  upgrade 
nursing  homes,  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  pay  100  percent  of  the  costs  of 
inspecting  these  facilities. 


Meanwhile,  at  my  direction,  a  Fed- 
erally-funded program  to  train  2,000 
State  nursing  home  inspectors  and  to 
train  41,000  nursing  home  employees  is 
also  vmderway.  The  Federal  field  force 
for  assisting  nursing  homes  is  being  aug- 
mented and  fire,  safety  and  health  codes 
have  been  strengthened. 

One  way  to  measure  the  results  of 
these  efforts  is  to  learn  how  patients  in 
nursing  homes  feel  about  the  care  they 
are  given.  We  have  therefore  also  begun 
a  program  to  monitor  the  complaints  and 
suggestions  of  nursing  home  residents. 

APPLYING     SCIENCE     AND     TECHNOLOGY 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message,  I 
proposed  a  new  Federal  partnership  with 
the  private  sector  to  stimulate  civilian 
technological  research  and  development. 
One  of  the  most  vital  areas  where  we  can 
focus  this  partnership — perhaps  utiliz- 
ing engineers  and  scientists  displaced 
from  other  jobs — is  in  improving  human 
health.  Opportunities  in  this  field  in- 
clude: 

1.  Emergency  Medical  Services:  By 
using  new  technologies  to  improve  emer- 
gency care  systems  and  by  using  more 
and  better  trained  people  to  run  those 
systems,  we  can  save  the  lives  of  many 
heart  attack  victims  and  many  victims 
of  auto  accidents  every  year.  The  loss  to 
the  Nation  represented  by  these  unneces- 
sary deaths  cannot  be  calculated.  I  have 
already  allocated  $8  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972  to  develop  model  systems  and  train- 
ing programs  and  my  budget  proposes 
that  $15  million  be  invested  for  addi- 
tional demonstrations  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

2.  Blood:  Blood  is  a  unique  national 
resource.  An  adequate  system  for  col- 
lecting and  delivering  blood  at  its  time 
and  place  of  need  can  save  many  lives. 
Yet  we  do  not  have  a  nationwide  system 
to  meet  this  need  and  we  need  to  draw 
upon  the  skills  of  modem  management 
and  technology  to  develop  one.  I  have 
therefore  directed  the  Etepartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
an  intensive  study  and  to  recommend 
to  me  as  soon  as  possible  a  plan  for  de- 
veloping a  safe,  fast  and  efficient  na- 
tionwide blood  collection  and  distribu- 
tion system. 

3.  Health  Information  Systems:  Each 
physician,  hospital  and  clinic  today  is 
virtually  an  information  island  unto  it- 
self. Records  and  billings  are  not  kept 
on  the  same  basis  everywhere,  labora- 
tory tests  are  often  needlessly  repeated 
and  vital  patient  data  can  get  lost.  All 
of  these  problems  have  been  accentuated 
because  our  population  is  so  constantly 
on  the  move.  The  technology  exists  to 
end  this  chaos  and  improve  the  quality  of 
care.  I  have  therefore  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  plan  a  series  of  projects  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  developing  in- 
tegrated and  uniform  systems  of  health 
information. 

4.  Handicapping  Conditions:  In  Amer- 
ica today  there  are  half  a  million  blind. 
850,000  deaf  and  15  million  suffering 
paralysis  and  loss  of  limbs.  So  far,  the 
major  responses  to  their  need  to  gain 
self-sufficiency,  have  been  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  welfare  programs.  Now^ 
the  skills  that  took  us  to  the  moon  and 
back  need  to  be  put  to  work  developing 
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devices  to  help  the  blind  see,  the  deaf 
hear  and  the  crippled  move. 

TOWARD     A     BETTER     HEALTH     CARE     SYSTEM 

Working  together,  this  Administration 
and  the  Congress  already  have  taken 
some  significant  strides  in  our  mutual 
determination  to  provide  the  best,  and 
the  most  widely  available,  health  care 
system  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  time  now  has  come  to  take  the 
final  steps  to  reorganize,  to  revitalize 
and  to  redirect  American  health  care — to 
build  on  its  historic  accomplishments,  to 
close  its  gaps  and  to  provide  it  with  the 
incentives  and  sustenance  to  move  to- 
ward a  more  perfect  mission  of  human 
compassion. 

I  believe  that  the  health  care  resoui'ces 
of  America  in  1972,  if  strengthened  and 
expanded  as  I  have  proposed  in  this 
Message,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
move  us  significantly  toward  that  great 
goal. 

If  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress continue  to  act  together — and  act 
on  the  major  proposals  this  year,  as  I 
strongly  again  urge — then  the  1970s  will 
be  remembered  as  an  era  in  which  the 
United  States  took  the  historic  step  of 
making  the  health  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion not  orHy  a  great  goal  but  a  practical 
objective. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  2, 1972. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2423)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  for  the  suspension  and  rejec- 
tion of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  748.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  second  and  third  In- 
stallments of  the  United  States  contrlbvi- 
tlons  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank; 

S.  749.  An  act  to  authorize  United  States 
contributions  to  the  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  and 

S.  2010.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3248)  to  con- 
solidate, simplify,  and  improve  laws  rel- 
ative to  housing  and  housing  assistance, 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  local 
governments  in  support  of  community 
development  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  Who 
yields  time?  Is  the  Senate  ready  for 
third  reading?  Are  there  further  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
maanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    978 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment   No.    978. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

On  page  209.  strike  paragraph  ( 1  i  on 
lines  7  and  8,  and  renumber  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  all  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  delete 
the  requirement  for  a  hearin.i?.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment will  print  proposed  maximum 
standard  closing  costs  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  invite  comment. 

HUD  feels  that  if  a  thorouc:h  job  is 
done,  with  full  opportunities  to  all  con- 
cerned to  comment  on  proposed  maxi- 
mums, there  will  be  no  need  for  public 
hearings  in  each  and  every  case.  Such 
formal  hearings  would  serve  no  addi- 
tional purpose  and  would  cause  needless 
delay. 

However,  HUD  has  assured  that  they 
would  hold  such  hearings  if  they  are 
deemed  to  be  helpful  in  particular  case.'>. 
after  evaluation  of  all  written  comments 

This  is  a  result  of  testimony  offered 
yesterday  by  the  Secretary,  and  I  believe 
the  chairman  is  in  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  provision.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  in  testimony  before  us 
said  the  procedure  he  would  like  to  fol- 
low would  be  to  publish  his  proposed 
regulations,  and  then  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  to  get  opinions.  We  had 
it  written  that  hearings  would  be  held 
before  publishing.  He  said  he  preferred 
the  other  procedure,  and  that  is  alright. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  is  probaoly  a 
less  cumbersome  process. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do,  too.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  978)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  123,  line  15,  delete  "Sec.  207". 
and  substitute  therefor  "Sec.  207(a)".  After 
line  18,  add:  "(b)  Section  606(c)  (1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or.  wuh 
the  Secretary's  approval,  used  to  finance 
the  repair  or  rehabilitation  of  a  project  or 
part  thereof  conveyed  to  the  public  housing 
agency  under  this  section" 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  in 
explanation  of  the  amendment,  down  m 
Chickasaw,  Ala.,  the  housmg  authority 
had  some  of  the  old  Lanham  Act  housing 
buili  during  World  War  II  The;,  sold 
that  housing,  and  they  have  approxi- 
mately $235,000  on  hand  They  want  au- 
tiiority  to  spend  tins  money  on  another 
housing  program  winch  is  underway. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
accomplish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPARKM^^N.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  wa.'^  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  a.'^k  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  wlil  be  .stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a^  follows: 

On  page  150,  bnes  7  and  8.  strike:  "out- 
side a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area". 

On  page  150,  line  10,  Insert  after  "Cen- 
sus," the  words:  "which  Is  located  either 
(1)  outside  a  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area  or  (11)  inside  such  an  are*  but  out- 
side an  'urbanized  area'  as  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  (or  as  such  definition 
Is  modified  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter)." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  section 
307(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Se<- 
retary  can  waive  all  or  part  of  the  ap- 
plication requirements  if  the  application 
for  community  development  assistance 
is  made  on  behalf  of  a  locality  outside 
an  SMSA  and  having  a  population  of  less 
than  25,000.  The  committee  adopted  this 
waiver  out  of  its  concern  that  small  com- 
munities which  frequently  do  not  liave 
adequate  staff  support  and  oft-en  seek 
assistance  only  for  a  single  develop:iient 
project  wotild  be  inhibited  by  the  plan- 
ning and  application  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  act. 

I  am  concerned  that  several  of  tlie 
SMSA's  in  my  State  are  quite  large  and 
numerous  localities  of  less  than  2,T.00(i 
population  are  located  within  the  SMSA 
but  outside  of  an  urbanized  area  sur- 
roimdlng  the  central  cities  of  50,000 
population. 

My  amendment  would  extend  the 
waiver  authority  of  the  Secretarj-  to  al- 
low him  to  waive  the  application  require- 
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n  ler.t  far  these  small  cities  inside  SMSA's 
bat  outside  of  urbanized  areas  as  defined 
by-  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing he  will  accept  the  amendment. 

M:-.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mderstand  it,  it  is  discretionary  with 
t  le  Secretary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is,  and  we  found  we 
might  be  punishing  some  of  the  small 
c  ties  that  are  inside  of  SMSA's  but  are 
not  contiguous  to  an  urbanized  area, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  may  apply  to 
s)me  areas  in  my  State.  I  think  it  is  a 
£!30d  amendment.  I  am  willing  to  accept 

I  . 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
rjconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
n  lent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
0  ireed  to. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
anendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
b?  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
a  nendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fi  illows : 

0:\  p?.ge  36.  line  20.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  36.  line  22,  strike  out  the  period 
a  .d  Insert,  ";  and". 

On  page  36.  after  line  22.  Insert  the  foUow- 
li  g: 

"(7)  a!',  amount  equal  to  the  sums  received 
b  r  the  head  of  the  household  or  his  spouse 
fiom.  CT  under  the  direction  of,  any  public  or 
p  1vate  nonprofit  child  placing  agency  for 
the  cure  and  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
p  srso!;:;  who  are  under  18  years  of  age  and 
were  placed  in  the  household  by  such 
aj  rency  " 

On  page  52,  Il-ie  24,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  52  line  26,  strike  out  the  period 
a  ;d  insert  ';  and" 

Or.  page  52,  after  line  26,  Insert  the  foUow- 

II  g: 

"(71  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  received 
b  r  the  head  of  the  household  or  his  spouse 
fiom,  or  under  the  direction  of,  any  public 
o  •  private  nonprofit  child  placing  agency  for 
tlie  care  and  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
persons  '.vho  are  under  18  years  of  age  a:>d 
•.vere  pinced  in  the  household  by  such 
n  re:-:cy." 

Or.  page  98,  Mv.e  24,  strike  out  "aid". 

On  page  99,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period 
a  .d  iT'.sert  ":  and". 

On  page  99.  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"lO)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  re- 
ci'lved  hv  the  head  of  the  household  or  his 
siious?  from,  or  under  the  direction  of,  any 
p.ibllc  or  private  nonprofit  child  placing 
a  ;ency  for  the  care  aid  maintenance  of  one 
o'  more  persons  who  are  ur.der  18  years  of 
are  and  were  placed  In  the  household  by 
s  !ch  azency." 

-^Ir.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  change  the  treatment 
of  riayments  received  by  the  head  of  a 
l^ousehold  or  his  spouse  for  the  foster 
cire  of  disadvantaged  children  in  the 


determination  of  eligibility  lor  pubhc 
housing  and  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

At  present,  such  payments  are  counted 
in  full  in  the  adjusted  family  income 
which  is  the  basis  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  these  programs. 

The  strictness  of  this  provision  has  led 
to  personal  financial  hardship  in  families 
which  have  undertaken  foster  care — 
po.rtirularly  the  foster  care  of  teenage 
children.  It  has  imposed  an  unwarranted 
financial  burden  on  people  who  are  per- 
forming r.  valuable  scrvir'e  for  the  com- 
munity end  for  its  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. And  it  has  made  the  ta^k  of  those 
agencies  which  are  trying  to  arrange 
suitable  foster  care  for  these  children 
even  more  difficult. 

The  payments  which  are  made  to  fam- 
ilies providing  foster  care  are  payments 
for  the  support  of  the  foster  children. 
They  are  intended  to  provide  the  means 
to  meet  the  children's  needs  for  food, 
clothing,  education,  transportation,  rec- 
reation, and  so  forth.  In  effect,  they  have 
the  character  of  reimbursements.  Partic- 
ularly in  the  case  of  teenage  children. 
the  payments  are  often  not  even  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  costs  of  maintaining.? 
the  child  as  a  member  of  the  family.  The 
foster  parents  suffer  a  net  financial  loss 
as  a  result. 

These  payments  are  not  income  in 
the  true  meaning  of  that  term.  There  is 
no  profit  invohed  here.  And  in  fact  both 
Federal  and  State  taxing  authorities 
have  recognized  this  fact.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  excludes  such  payments 
from  taxable  income,  as  does  the  Cali- 
fornia Franchise  Tax  Board,  which  ad- 
ministers the  California  State  income 
tax. 

The  effect  of  including  these  payments 
in  adjusted  income  for  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  public  housing  and  mortgage  sub- 
sidy provisions  of  this  act  has  been  to 
deal  a  severe  blow  to  those  who  have 
generously  taken  on  the  responsibility 
of  providing  a  foster  home. 

In  one  particular  rase  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  San  Diego,  a  couple 
of  very  m.odest  income  was  paying  $81 
a  month  en  their  mortgage.  Because  they 
qualified  for  assistance  under  current 
law.  the  ether  $81  of  their  payment  was 
subsidized  by  payments  provided  through 
HUD. 

When  this  couple  undertook  the  re- 
ponsibility  of  caring  for  two  teenage 
boys,  and  were  gi\en  foster  care  pay- 
ments to  support  them,  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  mortgage  company 
holding  their  mort'^age  that  these  pay- 
ments eliminate  their  elieibility  for  most 
of  the  subsidy  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pay  an  extra  $69  a 
month  for  that  same  mortgage.  This  was 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  payments 
did  not  even  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
boys'  needs. 

A  further  disturbing  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent HUD  policy  is  that  families  contem- 
plating o.ffering  foster  care  are  forced 
to  think  twice  when  they  realize  that 
their  efforts  may  result  in  a  direct  fi- 
nancial loss,  in  .some  cases  making  it 
impossible  to  continue  making  payments 
on  their  house. 

Not  only  could  the  foster  care  itself 


involve  them  in  extra  expenses  from  their 
own  income,  it  could  penalize  them  sub- 
stantially in  the  increased  cost  of  mort- 
gages. 

The  impact  of  this  situation  could  be 
corisiderable.  In  San  Diego,  for  example, 
there  are  approximately  2,300  children  in 
foster  homes  already — about  6  percent  of 
California's  total  of  some  380,000.  Many 
of  these  children  are  teenagers,  particu- 
larly difficult  to  place  and  particularly 
difficult  to  care  for.  Every  month  there 
is  a  list  of  about  60  of  these  teenagers 
V.  aiting  until  opportunities  become  avail- 
able for  foster  care. 

They  are  disadvantaged,  victims  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  They 
generally  lack  a  parent  or  guardian  ca- 
pable of  providing  for  them  as  a  result 
of  death,  desertion,  imprisonment,  or 
mental  illness.  They  are  tj'pically  wards 
of  a  State  or  local  jurisdiction.  Their 
situations  are  difficult  enough,  and  the 
prospects  for  finding  them  a  warm,  con- 
siderate family  environment  to  live  in 
are  limited  enough  without  throwing  up 
this  extra  obstacle  on  the  path. 

My  amendment  is  straightforward.  It 
simply  specifies  that  payments  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  foster  children 
shall  be  classified  as  excluded  income 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  public  housing  and  mortgage  as- 
sistance programs. 

I  believe  it  will  correct  an  anomalous 
situation  which  is  having  a  truly  unfor- 
tunate and  I  am  sure  unintended  effect. 
By  clarifying  the  law,  my  amendment 
will  restore  to  any  family  who  is  generous 
enough  to  open  their  home  to  a  foster 
child  the  opportimity  to  do  so  without 
penalty. 

I  might  add  that  it  includes  payments 
made  by  any.  public  or  private  nonprofit 
child-placing  agency,  regardless  of  the 
source  of  those  funds.  In  other  words.  It 
covers  situations  where  a  local  public 
agency  is  spending  public  funds  for  such 
foster  care  payments  as  well  as  situations 
where  it  is  applying  funds  from  some 
other  source.  For  example,  where  chil- 
dren are  left  with  an  estate,  but  there  is 
no  relative  or  guardian  who  can  care  for 
them  and  administer  those  funds. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
a  number  of  local  officials  and  child  wel- 
fare professionals  and  they  heartily  en- 
dorse this  measure.  I  hope  that  we  can 
now  adopt  it  and  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
crimination against  foster  parents  and 
foster  children. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  just  one  question  to 
make  certain  that  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, and  that  it  is  clear  for  purposes 
of  the  record.  The  payments  to  foster 
parents  for  child  care,  which  the  Sena- 
tor would  exclude  from  being  counted  as 
income  with  reference  to  setting  rents 
are  payments  which  are  not  counted  as 
income  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct.  They 
are  not  counted  as  income,  and  the  pay- 
ments come  from  the  State  and  county 
public  agencies  or  local  nonprofit  private 
child  placement  agencies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  for 
my  part,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  TUTsTNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    97  9 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  979  and  ajsk  the  clerk 
to  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  209,  strike  subsection  (d)  on  lines 
14  through  17  and  renumber  succeeding  sub- 
section (e)  as  subsection  (d). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  again 
is  an  amendment  that  I  offer  in  pursu- 
ance to  the  testimony  by  the  Secretary 
yesterday. 

HUD  has  found  in  their  study  of  set- 
tlement costs,  that  individual  items  of 
settlement  costs  vary  widely  not  only 
from  State  to  State,  but  also  from 
locality  to  locahty  within  a  single  State, 
and  within  single  localities.  Since  HUD 
intends  to  set  maximums  on  an  item-by- 
item  basis  for  different  localities,  the  oc- 
casion should  not  arise  for  expressly 
and  formally  exempting  an  entire  State. 
Individual  abuses  may  well  arise  on 
particular  items  in  particular  localities, 
even  in  a  State  where  settlement  costs 
are  generally  very  low. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  no  objection 
to  this  amendmeiit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  right.  May  I  say,  I  believe  the 
Department  would  like  to  see  this  amend- 
ment adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  As  I  said,  this  comes 
as  a  result  of  Secretary  Romney's  testi- 
mony yesterday. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  amendments  lying  on  the 
desk.  I  suppose  they  will  be  offered,  but 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  withhold  it. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  have  an  interest  in  amendments 
could  be  alerted  that  we  are  prepared  to 
consider  those  amendments.  I  think  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested  should  be  in- 
formed that  they  should  be  on  the  floor 
and  should  be  ready  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  should  be  in- 
formed that  we  are  approaching  third 
reading. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
waiting  for  third  reading  unless  amend- 
ments are  to  be  offered.  I  think  Senators 
should  be  advised  that  if  they  have 
amendments  to  offer,  they  should  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  consumed  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    975 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  975,  to  create  a  full 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Hoasing  for  the 
Elderly,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  196,  strike  out  lines  10  through  15 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"six"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seven." 

(2)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(l)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  desig- 
nated Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  for  the 
Elderly.  All  of  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  to  provide  aid  or  assist- 
ance In  behalf  of  the  elderly  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  and  through  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary so  designated.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
authority,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall^ 

"(A)  make  maximum  use  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  In  providing  housing  and  related  la- 
cllUles  for  the  elderly; 

"(B)  be  regularly  con.sulted  With  re.spect  to 
all  other  programs  of  the  Department  to  the 
extent  that  they  provide  or  otherwise  in- 
volve housing  for  the  elderly; 

"(C)  provide  a  central  source  and  clear- 
inghouse of  Information  with  respect  to 
housing  for  the  elderly; 

"(D)  coordinate  housing  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  seek  ways  to  consolidate  programs 
which  overlap;  and 

"(E)  carry  out  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  such  administrative  or  legLs- 
latlve  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  In  rural 
areas.  Including  emergency  grants  where  nec- 
essary for  the  repair  of  rehabilitation  of 
dwelling  units." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 


Under  my  amendment,  all  of  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  tlie  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  elderly  shall  be 
admmistered  by  uid  thioue^h  the  Assist- 
ant Secretai  y  for  Housing  lor  tlie  Elderly. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall : 

Make  maximum  use  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram under  section  202  of  the  Hoasing 
Act  of  1959  in  providing  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  for  the  elderly; 

Be  regularly  consulted  with  respect  to 
all  other  piogranLs  of  the  Department  to 
the  extent  that  they  provide  or  otherwise 
involve  housing  for  the  elderly; 

Provide  a  central  source  and  clearing- 
house of  information  with  respect  to 
housing  for  the  elderly; 

Coordinate  housing  ))rograms  for  the 
elderly  and  seek  ways  to  consolidate  pro- 
granis  which  overlap:  and 

Carry  out  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  such  administrative  and' 
or  legislative  action  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
elderly  m  rural  areas,  including  emer- 
gency grants  where  necessary  for  the  re- 
pair or  rehabilitation  of  dwelling  units. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging: 

.\  national  policy  on  housing  for  the  elderly 
worthy  of  this  Nation  must  enjoy  a  high 
priority  and  must  embrace  not  only  shelter 
but  needed  services  of  qiialUy  that  extend 
the  span  of  independent  living  in  comfort 
and  dignity.  In  and  outside  of  Institutions. 
as  a  right  wherever  they  live  or  choose  to 
live. 

And  one  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Section  on  Housing  at  the  White 
House  Conference  was  that — 

Congressional  action  shall  be  taken  to  es- 
tablish within  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  TJrban  Development  an  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  adequate  funding  to  pro- 
vide overall  direction  toward  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  National  Policy  and  the  produc- 
tion of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tells  us 
that  household  costs — shelter,  utilities, 
and  repair— constitute  the  most  expen- 
sive budget  item  for  the  aged:  Approxi- 
mately 34  percent  of  the  retired  couple's 
budget  goes  for  housing. 

In  its  1970  report  on  Developments  In 
Aging,  the  Senate  Aging  Committee  esti- 
mates that  30  percent  of  the  elderlv — or 
about  6  million  people — live  in  housing 
which  is  dilapidated,  deteriorating,  or 
deficient  in  certain  facilities. 

Even  without  these  reports  and  statis- 
tics, we  know  by  looking  aroimd  us  that 
the  elderly  must  often  live  in  dying,  un- 
safe neighborhoods,  where  the  buildings 
are  cheerless  or  falling  apart,  and  ill- 
suited  architecturally  to  them.  We  know 
that  our  overall  neglect  of  the  elderly  ex- 
tends into  the  area  of  housing. 

Housing  deficiencies  are  bad  for  every- 
one, but  they  have  special  consequences 
for  the  elderly.  A  malfunctioning  eleva- 
tor which  runs  onlv  on  certain  days  can 
present  extraordinary  difficulties  for  a 
79-year-old  widow  .suffering  from  severe 
arthritis  who  must  carry  a  heavy  sack  of 
groceries  up  to  her  fifth  floor  apartment. 
The  lack  of  good  security  measures  in  a 
building  located  in  a  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhood can  result  in  an  elderly  person's 
living  in  fright.  And  housmg  built  away 
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f r  )m  adequate  transportation  facilities 
can  mean  an  existence  of  almost  total 
<lation  for  the  elderly  tenant. 
We  need  someone  in  HUD  who  is  aware 
and  sensitive  to  these  problems,  and 
sojneone  who  is  also  high  enough  up  in 
bureaucracy  to  be  able  to  cut  throuch 
red  tape  and  bring  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretarj'. 
e  need  someone  in  HUD  whose  respon- 
sibilities focus  exclusively  on  the  hous- 
problems  and  needs  of  the  elderly. 
As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  administra- 
s  proposals  to  reorganize  and 
eamline  the  executive  branch.  I  am 
of  what  could  be  looked  upon  as 
inconsistency  in  my  position  of  ad- 
ating  streamlined  government  on  the 
e  hand,  and  an  ofiBce  for  another  As- 
siitance  Secretary-  on  the  other. 

'Executive    Reorganization"     implies 

we  carmot  create  special  offices  for 

special    interest    group.    Such    a 

would  clearly  be  unwx)rkable  if 

out  ad  infinitum,  and  I  would  not 

-•ocate  it. 

We    must    ask    ourselves,    however, 

lether  the  elderly  are  a  "special  inter- 

"  group.  At  this  particular  time  in  his- 

-•,  the  elderly — defined  as  persons  over 

65 — number  20  million,  or  one  out 

ever>-  10  Americans.  Yet  we  are  all 

.  We  all  grow  old. 
We  are  talking,  therefore,  about  a 
ry  special"  group  of  Americans  which 
ndw  numbers  20  million  but  which  will 
in  ;lude  all  of  us  who  reach  age  65  in  the 
future. 

As  one  witness  who  testified   before 

Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 

said: 

f  you  don't  die  young,  you  are  liable  to 

old:  and  if  you  get  old.  you  had  better 

nk  about  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  you. 

Another  question  to  a^k  is:  On  what 
gr  junds  can  one  reasonably  make  an  ex- 
e  Dtion  to  the  principles  inherent  in  ex- 
ec iitive  reorganization — which  I  accept. 

Our  Government  always  has  and  prob- 
atly  always  will  appoint  special  people 
aiid  create  special  offices,  to  focus  on 
ems    which    cannot    be    corrected 

thout  unusual,  concentrated  efiforts.  It 

in  the  nature  of  men  and  their  gov- 
ernments to  devote  special  attention  to 
those  problems  which  are  clearly  far 
m)re  serious  than  others. 

We  have  in  the  elderly  a  group  which 
been  shamefully  neglected  in  recent 
yeiars.  and  which  needs  special  assistance 
in  order  to  reach  a  level  equal  to  other, 
m  )re  favored  groups. 

In  its  executive  sessions,  the  Senate 
Bixiking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  obviously  discussed  the  need 
for  focusing  special  attention  on  the 
he  using  problems  of  the  elderly,  as  it  in - 
cl  ided  a  provision  in  S.  3268  which  calls 
for  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretar>-  for 
H  )using  Production  and  Mortgage 
Ciedlt  for  the  Elderly.  It  is  my  under- 
st:  mdlng  that  the  committee  felt  estab- 
listiing  two  "production  units"  would  be 
ur  wise,  and  would  result  In  a  disslpa- 
tlcn — and  perhaps  duplication — of  ef- 
fo  -ts. 

While  there  is  some  validity  in  this 
argrument,  I  think  it  misses  the  point 
that  more  than  "production"  is  at  stake 
he  re.  We  are  looking  not  merely  for  the 
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production  of  more  units  at  a  lower  cost, 
we  are  searching  for  a  commitment  to 
the  total  housing  needs  of  the  aging  in- 
dividual. This  commitment  involves  a 
willingness  to  see  their  needs  as  some- 
thing beyond  the  need  for  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  If  we  discount  the  tremen- 
dous social  and  psychological  problems 
which  accompany  aging  in  a  blatantly 
youth-oriented  society,  and  look  at  hous- 
ing only  in  terms  of  economics  and  pro- 
duction, then  we  cannot  let  the  commit- 
tee language  stand 

The  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  are 
imique.  But,  much  more  than  with  other 
groups,  we  must  think  about  such  things 
as  architectural  barriers,  access  to  meals 
and  social  activities,  and  transportation 
availability.  We  must  look  carefully  at 
the  type  of  the  sponsorship  of  housing. 
To  what  extent  do  we  want  to  encouracje 
profit  versus  nonprofit  .'^pon.sorship  of 
elderly  housing  projectvS?  Are  there  legit- 
imate reasons  to  feel  wary  of  profit- 
oriented  sponsors  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  in  view  of  recent  history? 

In  this  connection,  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  findings  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  with 
respect  to  nursing  homes.  We  went  into 
the  field  to  see  what  kind  of  long-term 
care  housing  is  being  provided  for  the 
elderly  who  are  indigent,  which  we  have 
a  right  and  a  responsibility  to  do.  But 
when  we  first  took  our  committee  out 
into  the  field,  there  was  a  reaction  from 
municipal  and  State  officials:  "Why  are 
you  poking  your  nose  into  our  busi- 
ness?" We  have  the  responsibility  to 
license  and  to  supervise  the  Federal 
projects  for  the  elderly — that  is.  nursing 
homes  for  the  elderly.  It  is  about  time 
we  did  put  our  nose  into  their  business. 
With  $2.5  billion  put  into  25.000  nursing 
homes,  $18  billion  comes  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

We  went  into  the  field  and  found 
very  qiuckly,  in  my  own  State,  over- 
lapping jurisdictions  between  the  city  of 
Chicago,  the  county  of  Cook,  and  the 
State  of  Illinois.  One  agency  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  the  other  was  doing 
There  were  all  kinds  of  examples  of  lax- 
ity in  the  area  of  enforcing  the  regula- 
tions that  actually  exist. 

Then  we  found  a  very  interesting 
thing.  Unlike  the  hospitals  of  this  coun- 
tr>'  that  are  mainly  set  up  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  we  found  that  some  95 
percent  of  all  the  nursing  homes  for  the 
elderly  are  set  up  on  a  profit  basis. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  in  the  world  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  position  and  a 
place  in  our  enterprise  system  for  profit. 
But  I  am  wondering,  at  what  cost,  and 
how  do  you  make  a  profit  on  the  elderly? 
In  fact,  the  slogan  goes  in  New  York, 
where  there  are  syndicates  that  buy  stock 
into  nursing  homes,  "There  is  money  to 
be  made  on  the  elderly,  particularly  the 
poor  elderly." 

Any  one  who  read  the  hair-curling 
transcripts  of  the  testimony  taken  from 
witnesses  we  brought  before  us  and  the 
records  we  subpened  would  see  that  no 
one  has  been  looking  at  the  problems  of 
the  aging.  They  are  left  in  warehouses 
to  die.  Who  has  been  looking  after  them? 
All  this  money  is  being  poured  into  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  people  are  making  30 


percent,  40  percent,  and  45  percent  profit, 
compounded,  year  after  year,  on  Federal 
funds.  Are  the  State  or  the  local  com- 
munities doing  this?  Obviously  not. 

I  have  never  seen  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  angry  as  when  he  left 
Chicago  after  attending  a  Conference  on 
the  Elderly  out  there,  when  he  realized 
what  was  going  on  in  the  niu-sing  homes. 
President  Nixon  has  since  taken  very  stiff 
and  prompt  action,  by  Executive  order, 
to  upgrade  the  care  given  in  nursing 
homes.  The  substance  of  one  of  the  bills 
I  introduced  last  year  on  standards  was 
adopted  by  Executive  order.  I  agree  100 
percent  that  it  is  better  to  do  it  through 
Executive  order  rather  than  wait  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  bills. 

This  amendment  fits  into  that  cate- 
gory-. Somebody  has  to  "ride  herd."  at  a 
high  level,  on  the  housing  needs  for  the 
elderly. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  produc- 
tion. We  are  not  just  talking  about  build- 
ing new  housing  imits.  We  are  talking 
about  20  million  people,  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  very  poorly  handled 
in  housing  today,  and  we  are  talking 
about  high  tax  rates  on  housing. 

How  many  elderly  people  are  losing 
their  homes?  How  many  are  bearing  the 
cost  of  educating  the  children  in  the 
conrunimity,  when  all  their  own  children 
have  long  since  left  the  school  and  are 
raising  their  own  children?  They  are  left 
alone  in  the  house,  paying  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  educational  costs  of  their 
community,  and  they  are  losing  their 
houses,  because  the  taxes  are  going  up. 
Who  is  looking  at  that?  Is  a  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  for  production  going  to 
look  at  that  problem?  No.  He  has  one 
responsibility — mortgage  credit  and 
building  more  units.  He  Is  not  going  to 
look  at  the  problems  of  the  aging.  Will 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Aging 
take  a  look  at  the  nursing  homes?  That 
is  not  in  his  province;  that  is  not  his 
responsibility.  We  need  one  top  man 
whose  life  work  is  to  see  that  we  are  tak- 
ing care  of  the  aging  and  their  housing 
needs. 

Another  aspect  that  I  feel  should  be 
brought  out  is  that  HUD  Is  not  Just  a 
housing  department.  It  is  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
is  to  look  at  the  total  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  all  the  more  so  now  because 
under  our  Executive  Reorganization  Act 
we  are  moving  into  community  develop- 
ment. 

So  let  us  have  this  post  and  take  a 
look  at  the  whole  commimity  of  the 
elderly — not  just  bricks  and  mortar,  but 
all  the  things  that  go  along  with  it. 
What  happens  to  the  health  needs  and 
other  things  Involved  in  housing?  How 
do  they  get  transportation  from  their 
housing  units?  That  Is  another  element 
of  this  bill  that  should  be  dealt  with 
decisively  In  this  area.  Shall  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Production  take 
care  of  those  kinds  of  needs?  Trans- 
portation is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly, who  are  the  most  immobile  mi- 
nority group  in  America  today.  A  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  could  not  and  would 
not  be  addressing  himself  to  those  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  settle — I  have  not  discussed 
this  with  the  Senator  from  Texas,  except 
in  a  general  way — for  an  amendment 
that  would  include  just  the  four  lines  of 
his  amendment,  if  he  wUl  look  at  the 
printed  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  first  four  lines? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  the  first  page. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  efifect,  an  additional 
assistant  secretary,  without  specifjang 
in  the  legislation  that  he  be  an  assist- 
ant secretary  for  the  elderly,  but  making 
legislative  history  to  the  extent  that  this 
is  what  we  intend  him  to  be. 

The  simple  reason  for  this  is  to  give 
the  Department  a  little  flexibility,  be- 
cause there  are  some  programs  in  which 
the  elderly  are  included  that  raise  some 
administrative  problems,  and  we  would 
have  to  allow  HUD  to  decide  which  as- 
sistant secretary  in  those  circumstances 
actually  would  be  the  manager. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  will  agree  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  the  main  purpose  in 
adding  this  additional  assistant  secretary 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  elderly  persons 
to  have  better  service  and  more  atten- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  do  not  want  to 
put  it  in  the  legislation ;  but,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  said,  we  want  to 
make  the  legislative  history  right  here 
that  is  our  intent.  If  the  Senator  will  do 
that,  we  can  settle  this  right  away. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  very  anxious  to 
settle  it  right  away,  provided  I  knew  It 
was  settled.  That  is  the  problem,  of 
course. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  will  be  settled  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  we  certainly 
will  do  our  best  in  conference  to  see  that 
it  is  settled  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  conversant  and  very 
familiar  with  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  my  previous  committee  have 
in  mind.  I  realize  that  this  would  provide 
some  additional  flexibility.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  department,  and  I 
should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  department  is  opposed  to  my  amend- 
ment. They  also  have  registered  very 
strong  objections  to  an  additional  assist- 
ant secretary. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  taken  care 
of  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  has  been  somewhat 
mitigated  and  ameliorated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Anyway,  we  will 
promise  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  say  this:  I  am  now 
simply  speaking  as  an  advocate  for  20 
million  people.  Every  major  retired  per- 
sons' organization  I  know  of — all  the 
principal  ones — want  this.  They  feel  that 
it  absolutely  must  be  a  statutory  item, 
because,  as  they  pointed  out  to  me  when 
I  carried  back  to  them  the  counterpro- 
posal that  is,  an  assistant  secretary  cre- 
ated by  statute,  but  designated  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  that  had  been  discussed 
with  me,  administrations  come  and  go. 
Senators  seem  to  stay  on,  but  adminis- 
trations change.  The  intention  of,  say, 
one  administration  to  have  this  assist- 
ant secretary  designated  strictly  for  the 
elderly  might  change  with  the  next  ad- 
ministration. They  might  chsmge  it  to 


something  else.  So  an  Executive  order 
would  be  transitory  and  not  permanent. 
I  would  say  that  if  we  have  a  commit- 
ment from  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee  that  they 
would  look  upon  this  assistant  secretary- 
as  devoting  himself  exclusively  and  full- 
time  to  the  housing  needs  for  the  elderly, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term,  and 
if  we  could  set  this  amendment  aside  for 
a  long  enough  time  to  assure  ourselves 
that  we  would  have  an  executive  order 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  this  effect,  and  that  a  letter 
would  be  sent  to  me  or  to  the  chairman 
or  to  the  ranking  minority  member  from 
the  Secretary  of  HUD,  indicating  that  he 
would  interpret  this  job,  this  additional 
assistant  secretaryship,  to  be  exclusively 
and  solely  devoted  to  the  aging,  and  he 
would  assiu-e  us  that  he  would  give  us 
such  a  letter,  I  would  certainly  accede 
to  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
and  would  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
explain  why  I  advocate  this  position.  The 
reported  bill  provides  at  least  15  percent 
but  not  more  than  25  percent  assistance 
payments.  Under  the  50  percent  to  be 
earmarked  for  elderly  projects,  and  with- 
in the  total  allocation  for  elderly  hous- 
ing, not  less  than  30  percent  of  assistance 
payments  would  have  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  units  and  integrated 
projects,  not  less  than  10  percent  or  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  units  occupied 
by  the  elderly.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  Assistant  Secretary  woiild  admin- 
ister that,  because  if  we  have  an  inte- 
grated project  they  would  have  to  give 
the  Department  some  flexibility  for  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  administer  it.  But 
I  think  certainly  we  are  making  clear  by 
this  legislative  history-  it  is  the  intent 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  be  solely 
for  housing  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  making  this 
permanent  is  concerned,  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
join  me  in  seeing  if  both  of  us  are  sent 
back  here  next  year  and  we  will  try  to 
do  our  best  to  maintain 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  go  halfway  on  that, 
right  now,  without  even  thinking  about 
it.  But  I  would  Uke  to  discuss  this  fur- 
ther. 

But  I  certainly  know,  and  I  do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  imply  that  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  has  not  given  a  tre- 
mendous amoimt  of  emphasis  to  hoasing 
for  the  elderly;  but  by  simply  putting  in 
the  production  imlt,  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  to  my  friends  in  HUD  that  they 
are  not  at  all  grasping  or  catcliing  the 
nuances  and  the  essentials  of  the  pleas 
made  by  the  elderly,  who  are  not  just 
talking  production,  who  are  not  just  talk- 
ing about  15  percent  or  100  percent  of 
new  construction,  they  are  talking  about 
the  total  needs  of  the  elderly  person  and 
all  their  other  problems. 

They  want  someone  who  can  take  all 
their  problems  into  accoimt  and  coordi- 
nate transportation,  the  community 
centers  that  may  be  redeveloped,  and 
the  nutrition  programs  now  being  set 
up.  That  has  to  be  coordinated.  So  there 
has  to  be  a   broad -gaged  man  whose 


total  life  work  will  be  watcliing  out  for 
the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly. 

If  it  is  felt  that  we  could  have  that 
assurance  from  the  administration  be- 
fore we  go  to  final  passage  on  this  bill, 
and  that  we  can  get  a  letter  from  the 
Secretar>'  to  the  effect  that  he  will  is- 
sue an  executive  order  promising  to  des- 
ignate the  Assistant  Secretarv-  as  one  for 
the  Elderly,  then  I  would  certainly  feel 
that  I  have  fulfilled  my  responsibility  to 
the  elderly  citizens  of  this  coimtry 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  would  tlic  Sena- 
tor, under  the  circumstances,  be  willing 
to  modify  his  amendment,  as  sugge.^t.ed 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  so  do.  conditioned 
upon  receiving  assurance  that  an  execu- 
tive order  would  be  issued  and  that  an.v 
one  of  the  throe  of  Uf.  would  receive  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary-  of  HUD  show- 
ing that  his  int.ention  would  be  to  do  iust 
that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  of  my  staff  members 
has  already  left  the  Chamber,  seeking 
such  assurance. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  mj-  distinguished 
colleagues  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  conclude  my 
prepared  remarks,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment generally  on  Government  organi- 
zation. 

The  need  for  flexible  organization  of 
imits  of  Government  to  serve  special 
needs  was  recc^nized  in  the  Report  of 
the  President's  Advisor>'  Council  on 
Executive  Organization,  called  the  .'^sh 
Council.  Tlie  Ash  Coimcil  report  under- 
lies the  President's  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation program  and  the  bills  proposing 
four  major  new  Government  depart- 
ments. The  report  recognizes  Uiat  .spetlal 
needs  may  arise  requiring  a  flexible  or- 
ganizational respon.se.  and  that  appro- 
pnate  organization  change^;  should  be 
made  to  accommodate  such  needs. 

We  in  the  Senate — and  all  other  elected 
officials — know  that  tliere  has  never  been 
more  criticism  of  government  by  our 
citizens.  Badly  organized  government, 
imresponsive  government,  government 
that  generates  a  life  of  its  own,  which  it 
serves  to  the  exclusion  of  the  society's 
interests,  Is  a  root  cause  of  popular  dis- 
trust in  our  institutions. 

All  organizations  must  serve  purposes 
and  needs.  Government  organizations 
must  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  peo- 
ple's needs.  The  case  for  the  elderly  is 
compelling:  They  are  a  group  with  spe- 
cial needs  and  with  problems  es^pecially 
difficult  to  solve.  We  must  be  willing  to 
shape  our  government  structure  to  make 
It  quickly  responsive  to  those  needs, 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  OMB.  at  my  request  in 
July  1971.  explaining  the  relationship 
between  the  Executive  Reorganization 
program  and  the  special  drug  and  cancer 
organizations,  Tliis  OMB  memorandum 
effectively  makes  the  c&&e  for  a  devia- 
tion from  the  management  principle  in 
the  reorganization  program  and  the  .A,sh 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  the  Relation  of  Proposed 
Drug  and  Cancer  Agencies  to  the  Presi- 
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d  ?nt's  Departmental  Reorganization  Pro- 
gram '" 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
rient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
F  ECORD,  as  follows: 

RJELATION      OF      PROPOSED      DftUG      AND      CaNCEH 

Agencies  to  the  President's  Departmental 
Reorganization  Program 
A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
lie  creation,  of  the  proposed  agencies  for 
■cventlon  of  drug  abu3e  a:id  for  cancer 
iearch  runs  counter  to  the  principle  of 
•g:iniza:;on  by  majjr  purposes. 
Tlie  President's  Departmental  Reorganlza- 
un  Prrgram  iPDRPi  -.vas  never  Intended  to 
•:  re  close  the  creatio:;  of  specialized  agen- 
es  when  conditions  warrant,  even  If  the 
?'.v  departments  were  In  existence.  For  ex- 
nple.  the  proposed  Special  Action  Office  for 
ug  Abuse  Prevention  reflects  the  Presl- 
nt's  determination  to  launch  a  broad  rang- 
g  and  concerted  program  to  deal  with  a 
epenlng  crisis.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
rough  his  control  cf  funds,  and  organlza- 
^nal  position  in  the  Executive  Office  can  be 
e  "man  in  charge,"  answerable  only  to  the 
sident.  The  proposed  new  Office  would  be 
porary  in  character,  on  the  assumption 
at  when  the  Office  operating  out  of  the 
ive  Office  succeeds  In  welding  together 
integrated  program  It  will  then  b€  possl- 
to  place  direction  of  the  overall  program 
Its  separate  elements  Into  one  or  more  of 
e  existing  agencies  for  continuing  opera- 
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The  full  range  of  drug  programs  contem- 

ated  for  the  proposed  agency  would  In  no 

1  ent  be  encompassed  by  the  Department  of 

Liman  Resources.  For  example,  the  'Veterans 

A  imlnlstratlon  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 

:e,   which   support   drug   programs,    would 

t  be  affected  by  the  PDRP. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Pres- 

nt's  Departmental  Reorganlzati'^'i  plan  is 

eiiable  the  day-to-day  roordin.atior.  of  es- 

bl;«hed  programs  to  occur  at  the  depart- 

pntal  level  so  a.^  to  eaa'ole  the  Presldeitt  to 

le  attention   to   those  urgent   problems  of 

gh  national  priority.  The  intent  is  to  have 

e  Cancer-Cure  Program  administered  in  an 

i  ency  (NIH)  which  is  to  be  transferred,  un- 

r  PDRP.  to  the  new  Department  of  Human 

■sources.  Because  of  the  critical  impact  of 

ncer  programs  on  this  nation's  well-being 

:-A-ever  the  President  will  appoint  the  Dl- 

:tor  and  provide  him  with  the  necessary 

idance  and  resources  needed. 

As  In  the  case  of  drug  abuse,  the  proposed 

;  ganlzatlon  for  cancer   research   represents 

.  effort  by  the  President  to  provide  direc- 

in  to  an  area  of  priority  medical  and  social 

ncern.  Tlie  Director  would  have  authority 

er   the   cancer   programs   of   HE'W   and    be 

;r^n5lble  for  advising  the  President  on  the 

il;7ition  of  the  Federal  re=;ources  engaged 

cancer    research.    Such    an    arrangement 

y    be    temporary    but    Is    needed    at    rhis 

:nt  in  time  to  assure  that  cancer  activities 

united  In  a  truly   natloiial  effort. 
In  stimmary  the  organization  proposals  for 
th  drug  abuse  and  cancer  rese.irch  deni^n- 
ate  that  la)  emerging  social  need-s  and  op- 
rtunities  my  require  new  organlzation.s  tal- 

Icfred  to  the  specific  area.  (b(   the  Preiicient 
n   selectively    use   his   authority    to   d:rect 

programs  cutting  acrc^s  agency  lines,  and  '  c) 
e  PDRP  would  not  alwa>-s  obviate  the  need 
r  specialized  agencies  some  of  whlc'n  would 
'  temporary  in  character.  This  last  point  re- 
•c's  the  fact  that  a  number  of  agencies  not 
eluded  within  the  PDRP  will  play  Impor- 
nt  roles  in  special  efforts  such  as  the  cur- 
llment  of  drug  abuse.  'When  nev.-  special- 
agencies  have  achieved  their  integrative 
rpose,  every  effort  should  be  m."ic!e  'c  place 
em  '.vithln  the  appropriate  m.ij  r  purpose 
rtment.  For  example  the  Department  of 
.iman  Resources  ■with  Its  medical,  erinca- 
>n.  and  manpower  componeiits  would  offer 
uch   more  proml.3e  as  a  location  for  drug 
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rehabiUtaM.  n    reoponsibllltles    than    would 
either  the  present  HEW  or  Labor. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask,  what 
is  the  parliamentary-  situation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  can  with- 
draw his  amendment  temporarily. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  tempo- 
rarily the  pending  amendment,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary,  as  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve it  will  not,  then  we  will  take  it  up 
again,  and  that  the  time  be  counted— — 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  will  have  to  be  taken 
up  again  to  consider  the  modification. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ye.'^  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  time  .stands  as  it  is  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMr. 
Weicker  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  pending  amendment 
will  temporarily  be  laid  aside,  as  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
tj  the  desk  an  amendment  which  has 
been  discussed  and  will  be  agreed  to,  as 
Che  Senator  from  New  York  "Mr.  Javits> 
has  very  graciou.'^ly  permitted  me  to  go 
ahead  of  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  208.  line  7,  after  "hoising"  Insert 
a  s  inlcolon  and  the  following:  "prohibition 

■  'F    t  LHTAI.V    fees". 

On  page  209.  line  21.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

<J\\  Day  ^  2.W.  between  lines  21  a.id  22.  in- 
s'^rt  The  following: 

"if»  Any  cersjn  who  acc;pts  or  furnishes 
any  thing  of  value  pursuant  to  any  agree- 
me.  t.  oral  'r  otiiir'.vlse,  that  bu.'-i  kss  i".- 
cider.t  to  or  a  part  of  any  real  estate  s?ttle- 
r.isiit  shall  be  referred  to  any  person  s'lall 
:oe  fi  jed  not  more  than  -SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  except 
that  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  a  re.il  estate  settlem:nt  In  conr.ec- 
tion  \»lth  housing  referred  to  In  subsection 
la,." 

M:-.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre vldtnt,  before 
I  discuss  the  pending;  amendment.  let  me 
.-iiy  that  I  hid  intended  to  offer  two 
other  amendments  but  because  hearings 
are  no'.v  going  on  and  many  members  of 
the  committee  would  prefer  to  have  some 
tune  to  examine  those  amendments,  I 
will  wait  and  perhaps  they  will  be  called 
up  in  conference. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  broad- 
en the  title  insurance  provision;--  of  the 
bill.  In  the  bill,  we  provide  the  authority 
for  HUD  to  limit  the  closing  co.sts  to  in- 
clude conventional  mortgages,  but  this 
is  controversial  to  some  Senators  who 
feel  that  it  is  a  constitutional  matter; 
so,  for  that  reason,  we  will  w;iit  to  bring 
that  up. 

The  other  amendment.  Mr.  President. 
is  one  which  I  shall  not  discass  in  detail 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  ijending  amendment 
would  prohibit  kickbacks  durim^  real 
estate  closings. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  for  this  provision. 
Secretary  Romney  of  HUD  tc-^tified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
against  such  kickbacks.  The  American 
Land  Title  Association's  code  of  ethics 
prohibits  such  kickbacks.  The  American 
Bar  Association's  Canons  of  Legal  Ethics 
prohibit  lawyers  from  receiving  such 
kickbacks. 


Yet,  despite  such  private  rules  and 
opmions  these  kickbacks  do  occur — no 
Question  about  it.  A  quick  perusal  of  Ron 
Kessler's  series  on  closing  costs  in  the 
Washington  Post  shows  that  such  kick- 
back arrangements  are  all  too  common  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  I 
think,  if  they  are  common  here,  it  is  clear 
they  occur  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

We  must  provide  legal  penalties  to  pro- 
hibit such  kickbacks.  This  amendment 
does  just  that.  It  makes  unlawful  the  giv- 
ing or  accepting  of  any  forwarding  fee, 
commission,  or  other  thing  of  value  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  to  a  particular 
person  any  business  arising  out  of  real 
estate  settlement  on  residential  property. 
Such  business  includes  legal  services,  sur- 
veying, title  searching,  title  insurance 
and  related  matters. 

The  effect  of  such  a  provision  will  be  to 
prevent  inflated  settlement  costs  from 
hidden  kickbacks. 

We  must  act  to  protect  the  homebuyer. 
Everyone  is  against  kickbacks.  Let  us 
show  we  mean  it  by  making  such  prac- 
tices illegal. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
indicated  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that,  for  my  part,  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  amendment  to  prohibit  the  prac- 
tice of  any  type  of  "kickback"  to  law- 
yers or  anyone  else  for  referring  busi- 
ness to  title  insurance,  abstract,  or  real 
estate  companies.  Lawyers  are  entitled 
to  direct  fees  for  work  they  may  per- 
form in  connection  with  real  estate 
transactions,  and  their  fee  may  appro- 
priately be  charged  in  cormection  with 
the  settlement  process.  However,  there  is 
no  legitimate  reason  for  lawyers  to  re- 
ceive fees  for  referring  business  to  the 
other  real  estate  transaction  partici- 
pants; these  other  firms  each  provide 
a  particular  service  to  the  homebuyer. 
who  should  have  to  pay  only  for  that 
service,  and  should  not  have  to  pay  any 
extra  amount  in  order  for  one  or  more 
of  those  firms  to  "payoff"  a  referrer  of 
business.  This  is  unfair  to  the  home- 
buyer  and  is  not  an  economically  justi- 
fiable charge  in  connection  with  such 
real  estate  transactions. 

I  am  therefore  very  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment  to  our  omnibus  housing 
bill.  I  understand  that  my  staff  has 
checked  with  both  the  general  counsel 
and  the  minority  counsel  of  the  Crim- 
inal Lav/s  Subcommittee  in  regard  to 
the  Criminal  penalties  prescribed  under 
this  amendment,  who  indicate  that  such 
penalties  are  typical  of  antikickback 
and  similar  provisions  of  Federal  law. 
and  hence  I  find  no  reason  to  suggest 
alteration  of  the  penalty  provisions  of 
the  bill, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
jield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin fMr.  Proxmire>. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  once  again  for  so  graciously 
permitting  me  to  present  my  amend- 
ment now. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    982 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  982  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  •with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  93,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  VIII— NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVA- 
TION 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  801.  The  purposes  of  this  title  is  to  en- 
courage the  preservation  of  older  neighbor- 
hoods which  are  threatened  with  blight  and 
housing  abandonment  and  to  stimulate  the 
broad-scale  conservation  and  upgrading  of 
existing  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing 
by  establishing  a  program  of  neighborhood 
conservation  grants  and  a  new  program  of 
mortgage  insurance  designed  to  generate  pri- 
vate capital  for  housing  repairs,  maintenance, 
and  rehabilitation. 

GRANTS  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION  AREAS 

Sec.  802.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
term  "neighborhood  conservation  area" 
means  any  area  In  which  ( 1 )  the  predomi- 
nant residential  area  Is  housing  for  low-  and 
middle-Income  families,  and  (2)  such  hous- 
ing, though  basically  sound.  Is  threatened 
with  decay  and  abandonment  or  Is  In  need  of 
repair,  maintenance,  rehabilitation,  or  re- 
financing, 

PROGRAM   AUTHORrrY 

Sec.  803,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make,  and 
to  contract  to  make,  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion to  cities,  municipalities,  counties,  and 
other  general  purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  assist  them  In  carrying  out  desig- 
nated neighborhood  conservation  area  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  basic  community 
facilities  and  services  and  bring  about  such 
other  changes  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  eliminate  the  threat  of  housing 
abandonment  or  decay  in  such  areas  and  to 
restore  and  maintain  such  areas  as  suitable 
and  stable  living  environments. 

lb)  Grants  under  this  section  may  cover 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  may 
provide  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any 
of  the  following  types  of  activities  within 
the  neighborhood  conservation  area; 

( 1 »  The  repair  of  streets,  sidewalks,  play- 
grounds, schoolyards,  p.tths.  street  lights, 
traffic  signs  and  signals,  publicly  owned 
utilities,  or  public  buildings  which  have  an 
Impact  on  the  quality  of  life  in  the  nelglibcr- 
liocd. 

(2>  The  Improvement  of  private  properties 
to  eliminate  dangers  to  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

(31  The  demolition  of  structures  deter- 
mined to  be  structurally  unsoiind  or  unfit 
for  occupancy. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  temporary  or 
permanent  public  playground  or  parks  with- 
in the  area  to  serve  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

(5)  Other  similar  neighborhood-oriented 
activities    and    Improvements    calculated    to 
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aid  significantly  In  achieving  the  objectives 
of  this  section. 

(6)  Assistance  to  qualified  neighborhood- 
based  nonprofit  organizations  In  carrying 
out  development  acti\ities  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  .Act  or  in  carrying  out  man- 
agem.ent  training,  maintenance,  or  tenant 
education  program^. 

(ci  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  section,  a  locality  acting  through  its 
chief  executive  authority,  shall  designate  a 
specific  area  and  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan  specificylng — 

(1)  the  improvements  In  basic  community 
facilities  and  services  to  be  made  In  suth 
area  over  the  five-year  period  In  which  such 
improvements  will  be  made; 

(2)  the  programs  to  be  Introduced  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  housing  in  the  area:  and 

(3)  the  public  and  private  resources  which 
will  be  marshaled  to  carry  out  such  improve- 
ments and  programs. 

(d)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made,  or  shall  continue  to  be  In  effect,  with 
respect  to  any  nelghborhoc'd  conservation 
area  if  the  Secretary  finds  that-  - 

( 1 1  the  five-year  plan  submitted  by  the 
locality  involved  is  workable  and  will  provide 
an  effective  means  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  In  such  areas; 

(2)  the  locality  has  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  carry  out  In  a  timely  fashion  all 
of  the  improvements  and  prograins  set  forth 
In  the  plan; 

(3  I  the  locality  continues  to  make  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  achieving  its  objectives 
It  established  for  itself  in  the  plan  during  the 
term  of  the  grant;  and 

(4i  the  locality  satisfies  such  other  con- 
ditions and  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  to  Insure  that  the  purpose  of 
this  title  will  be  achieved. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
not  to  exceed  $220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  Any  amount  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amount  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  which  is 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  commencing  prior 
to  July  1,  1975. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate an  area  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  section  as  a  neighborhood  conserva- 
tion area  notwithstanding  tlie  unavailability 
of  funds  for  grants  under  this  section.  Upon 
such  designation,  the  Secretary  may  furnish 
other  assistance  (Including  assistance  under 
any  mortgage  insurance  or  related  housing 
maintenance  program)    to  such  area. 

FEDERAL  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  TO  FACILITATE 
SALE  OR  REFINANCING  OF  HOUSING  IN 
NEICHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION   AREAS 

Sec,  804.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  IN    NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONSERVATION   AREAS 

"Sec.  244.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  help  preserve  and  upgrade  the  quality 
of  housing  in  designated  neighborhood  con- 
servation areas  by  facilitating  the  rehabilita- 
tion reflnajicing  of  such  housing  or  lt,s  trans- 
fer to  tenant-  or  neighborhcxid-basod  cor- 
porate ownership. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  insure 
any  mortgage  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  to  make  commit- 
ments for  such  insurance  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  execution  of  the  mortgage  or  disburse- 
ment thereon  up>on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  preecrlbe, 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
insure   anv   mortgage  which   covers  residen- 


tial property  located  in  a  neighborhood  con- 
servation area  approved  for  assistance  under 
section  4  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Act  or  any  area  designated  as  a  neighbor- 
hood conservation  area  tinder  section  4(ei 
of  such  Act,  subject  to  the  foUov/lag  condi- 
tions: 

"(1)  The  mortg^ige  sliall  cover  a  multl- 
farmly  rental  property,  or  a  c-xiperatlve  or 
condominium  property  which  is  basically 
sound  or  capable  of  being  ple.ed  \n  standard 
condition  without  substantinl  rehab:  11  tatlcu 
and  which  contains — 

"(A)  moie  than  one  but  Itss  t.h.in  seven 
dweUlng  units  if  the  mortgagor  is  an  in- 
dividual or  entity  de:  cribed  in  paragra]5h  (2) 
of  this  subsection:  or 

"(B)  seven  or  more  dwelling  units  if  the 
mortgagor  is  an  organization  described  m 
paragraph  (3)   of  this  subsection. 

"1 2)  The  mortgiige  covering  property  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  executed  by — 

■'I A)  an  individual  who  owns  the  property 
and  occupies  the  property  and  is  refinancing 
out.standing  indebtedness  related  to  the 
property,  or  who  is  purchasing  the  propf-ny 
and  will  occupy  one  or  more  of  the  uniis  in 
the  property  after  its  purchase; 

■■(B)  a  cooperative  or  condominium  orga- 
nization which  consists  of  a  majority  of  the 
residential  units  on  the  property;  or 

"(C)  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
which  is  based  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
the  property  is  located  and  which  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

•■(3)  The  mortgage  on  a  property  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subjection 
shall  be  executed  by — 

■■(A)  a  cooperative  or  condominium  orga- 
nized which  consists  of  or  includes  a  major- 
ity of  the  occupants  of  the  properly; 

"iB)  a  private  nonprofit  organization  or 
association  approved  by  the  Secretary;   or 

iC)  a  limited  dividend  ownership  entity 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  corpwratlons,  general  or  lim- 
ited partnerships,  trusts,  associations,  a:>d 
single  proprietcprshlps. 

■'i4i  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  involving  a 
m-rtgagor  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  (A), 
(2mBi,  and  (3)  (A)  the  mortgage  shall  in- 
clude a  principal  obligation,  including  such 
initial  services  charges,  discounts,  appraisal. 
Inspection,  and  other  fee's,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  i(7  per  centum  of  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  before 
any  repairs  or  improvements  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  to  help  restore  or  main- 
tain the  area  in  which  the  property  Is  situ- 
ated as  a  .stable  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment, except  that  In  no  case  Involving  re- 
financinp;  shall  such  principal  amount  exceed 
such  e>timaied  co-^t  of  repair=  and  improve- 
ments and  the  amount  las  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  required  to  refinance  exist- 
ing indebtedness  secured  on  the  property. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  Involving 
a  mortgapor  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
iCi  or  (3)(Bi.  the  mortgage  shall  Include  a 
principal  obligation,  Inciuding  such  Initial 
services  charges,  discounts,  appraisal,  in- 
spection, and  other  fees,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  100  per  cennim  of  the  Secretary  s 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  before 
anv  r(^palrs  or  improvements  de<>med  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  to  help  restore  or  main- 
tain the  area  in  which  the  property  is  situ- 
ated as  a  stable  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment, except  that  in  no  case  involving  re- 
flnancinpr  shall  such  principal  amount  ex- 
ceed such  estimated  cost  of  repairs  and  im- 
provements and  the  amount  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  required  to  refinance  ex- 
isting Indebtedne.'ss  secured  In  the  property. 

•■i6)  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  involving  a 
mortgagor  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)(C>. 
the  mortgage  shall  Inrhide  a  principal  obli- 
gation.     Including     such      initial      services 
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cha  rges,  discounts,  appraisal,  Inspection,  and 
oth;r  fees,  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve  In 
unount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  80  per 
um  of   the  Secretary's  estimate  of   the 
le  of  the  property  before  any  repairs  or  Im- 
ements  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
te help  restore  or  maintain  the  area  In 
ch  the  property  Is  situated  as  a  stable  and 
able  living  environment,  except  that  In 
;ase  involving  refinancing  shall  such  prln- 
eimount  exceed  such  estimated  cost  of 
and  improvements  and  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  required  to 
;ance    existing    Indebtedness   secured   on 
property. 

(7)  The  mortgage  shall — 
(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  (not  ex- 
forty  years)  as  the  Secretary  shall 
,  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  prop- 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (liiA)  such 
shall  not  exceed  twenty  years; 
IB)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
for  insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obllga- 
outstandlng  at  any  time  at  not  to  ex- 
such  per  centum  per  annum  as  the  Sec- 
retlry  finds  necessairy  to  meet  the  mortgage 
ma  ket. 

8)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
under  this  section  unless  he  has 
ived  satisfactory  and  enforceable  assur- 
from  the  mortgage  or  that  the  refinanc- 
or  sale  of  the  property  ( and  any  improve- 
Lts  thereto)  wiU  not  result,  directly  or 
rectly,  in  any  Increase  in  the  rentals  or 
■r  charges  for  dwelling  units  In  the  prop- 
for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  from 
date  of  final  endorsement  for  mortgage 
ranee,  or  m  any  Increases  \n  such  rent- 
thereafter  in  excess  of  such  Increases  as 
Secretary  finds  Justified  and  approves  on 
basis  of  Increased  operating  expenses.  In 
tion.  the  Secretary  may  place  such  fur- 
restrlctlons  on  the  mortgagor  as  to  sales, 
capital  structure,  rate  of  return,  and 
1  hods  of  operation  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
Secretary,  will  best  effectuate  the  pur- 
of  this  section. 
d)(l)  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
reducing  rentals  or  other  charges  for 
properties  insured  under  this  section,  the 
la  authorized  to  make,  and  to  con- 
to  make  periodic  interest  reduction 
on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents. 
whlfch  shall  be  accomplished  through  pay- 
iits  to  mortgagees  holding  mortgages 
the  specleU  requirements  of  this 
bkection. 
(2)  Interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
to  a  property  shall  only  be  made  during 
such  time  as  the  property  is  operated  as  a 
rental  housing  and  Is  subject  to  a  mortgage 
wh:  ch  meets  the  requirements  of.  and  is  in- 
sur  Hi  under,  this  section. 

:3)    The  interest  reduction  payments  to 
n.ortgagee  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a 
property  shall  be  In  an  amount  not  exceed- 
the  difference  between  the  monthly  pay- 
mejit  for  principal,  interest,  and  mortgage  in- 
premlum  which  the  property  owner 
mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
and    the    monthly    payment    for 
principal  and  Interest  such  property  owner 
woilld  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the  mortgage 
to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
per  annum. 
4)    The   Secretary   may   Include   In   the 
to  the  mortgagee  such  amounts,  in 
to   the    amount    computed    under 
subsection  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
the  mortgagee  for  its  expenses  In 
haiidllng  the  mortgage. 

(5)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  the  bene- 
of  Interest  reduction  pajrments.  the 
r  shall  operate  the  project  in  accord- 
ant with  such  requirements  with  respect  to 
ten  int  eligibility  and  rents  as  the  Secretary 
maf  prescribe. 
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"(e)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  from  the  lien  of  any  mortgage  In- 
sured under  this  section  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(f)  Prior  to  insuring  any  mortgage  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  satis- 
factory and  enforceable  assurances  from  the 
mortgagor  that  all  repairs  and  Improvements 
necessary  to  place  the  underlying  property 
in  standard  condition  have  been  or  will  be 
made  and  that  such  property  will  be  con- 
tinuously maintained  in  standard  condition. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  insure 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended, 
shall  be  made  available  on  a  priority  basis 
for  training  and  employment  supfjort  xise  in 
connection  with  improvements  financed  by 
mortgages  insured  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the  DlrectJ^r  of 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprises, 
the  Director  of  the  Educational  Development 
Agency,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  insure  ma.xlmum 
utilization  of  minority  and  small  business 
contractors  In  connection  with  Improvements 
financed  by  mortgages  insured  under  this 
section. 

"(hi  In  administering  the  prr.gram  estab- 
lished by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
his  best  efforts  to  enlist  the  support  and 
actual  cooperation  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  establishing  State  or  local  mort- 
gage lending  funds,  in  providing  adequate 
municipal  services  in  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come areas,  particularly  in  areas  threatened 
by  buUdmg  abandonment,  and  In  Insuring, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  admin- 
istration of  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to 
existing  housing  stock,  including  building 
codes,  housing  codes,  health  and  safety  codes, 
zoning  laws,  and  property  tax  laws,  in  such 
manner  as  will  encoiu^ge  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  this  program  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  herein  expressed. 

"  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain full  information  and  statistics  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  and  experiences  in- 
curred under  this  program,  which  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  information  and 
statistics  concerning — 

"(1)  financial  market  conditions,  includ- 
ing the  interest  rates,  payback  periods,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  affecting  housing 
eligible  to  be  financed  hereunder; 

"(2)  the  character,  extent,  and  actual  costs 
of  repairs,  renovations,  and  moderate  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  undertaken  heretinder; 

"(3)  factors  affecting  and  statistics  show- 
ing the  extent  of  actual  and  potential  utili- 
zation of  this  program; 

"(4)  factors  affecting  the  processing  time  of 
applications  submitted  hereunder  and  statis- 
tics showing  processing  times  actually  experi- 
enced; 

"I  5)  mortgage  arrearages  and  defaults  on 
mortgage  loans  Insured  hereunder; 

"(6)  abuses  of  the  program,  actual  or  po- 
tential, and  remedial  or  punitive  actions 
taken  in  connection  therewith;  and 

"(7)  the  costs  of  administering  this  mort- 
gage-insurance program,  provided  by  this 
section. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  each  year  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  an  annual  re- 
pwrt  summarizing  such  Information.  Such 
report  shall  include  his  analysis  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  scope  of  the  program  and  his 
recommendations  for  Its  improvement  and 
greater  utilization. 

"(J)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
unavailability  of  property  insurance  coverage 
is  hindering  the  widespread  utilization 
of  this  program,  he  shall  take  all  practicable 
steps  to  insure  that  the  protections  and  bene- 
fits of  the   Urban  Property  Protection   and 


Reinsurance  Act  of  1968  are  utilized  to  pro- 
vide adequate  property  insurance  coverage 
for  mortgagors  and  mortgaigees  under  this 
program. 

"(k)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
widespread  utilization  of  this  program  is 
hindered  by  the  charging  of  points  or  dis- 
counts by  mortgagees,  he  shall  take  steps 
to  Implement  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association's  authority  under  sec- 
tion 305  ( J )  of  this  Act  to  purchase  and  make 
commitments  to  purchase  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section,  at  a  price  equal  to  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  thereof  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  with  adjustments  for  Interest 
and  any  comparable  Items,  and  to  sell  such 
mortgages  at  any  time  at  a  price  within  the 
range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  Involved  at  the  time  of 
sale  as  determined  by  the  Association. 

"(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
widespread  utilization  of  this  program  Is 
hindered  by  delays  In  processing  and  ap- 
proval of  projects,  he  shall  establish  proce- 
dures to  ensure,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  expeditious  processing  and  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  Insurance  here- 
under. Including,  where  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, the  U3e  of  procediu-es  and  practices 
similar  to  those  under  title  I — Home  Im- 
provement Loans. 

"im)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  Interest  reduction  pasrments  under 
contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
outstanding  contracts  to  make  such  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts  and  payments  pursuant 
to  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed  850,000,- 
000  per  annum  prtor  to  July  1,  1973,  which 
maximum  dollar  amount  shall  be  Increased 
by  $100,000,000  on  July  1,  1974.  by  $150,000.- 
000  on  JiUy  1,  1975." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Chair  woulii  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  whether 
this  amendment  is  the  one  that  carries 
the  2-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  It  is,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 7  of  this  year  and  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  make  special  provisions  in  the  bill  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  city  blight  in 
the  major  cities — and  they  are  all  in- 
volved, not  just  in  New  York  City  alone. 
It  relates  to  the  encouragement  and 
preservation  of  older  neighborhoods 
which  are  threatened  with  blight  and 
housing  abandonment  and  seeks  to  stim- 
ulate on  a  broad  scale,  the  conservation 
and  upgrading  of  existing  low  and 
moderate  income  housing. 

Now  for  these  purposes — and  I  will 
discass  in  detail  what  is  to  be  done — the 
authorizations  we  seek  are  $100  million 
for  1973.  $150  million  for  1974,  and  $220 
million  for  1975,  which  will  go  to  grants 
essentially  for  community  facilities;  that 
is,  for  sidewalks  and  other  improve- 
ments, to  deal  with  conditions  in  older 
neighborhoods. 

The  other  part  of  the  authorizations  in 
my  amendment  relates  to  shallow  subsidy 
supports  at  4  percent  interest  rate,  for 


I 


the  purpose  of  encouraging  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  structures  in  older  neighbor- 
hoods. For  these  purposes  the  authoriza- 
tions are  $50  million  in  nscal  1973,  $100 
million  in  1974,  and  $150  million  in  1975. 

Mr.  President,  these,  then,  are  the  two 
purposes  to  be  accomplished.  First,  to 
deal  with  the  community  facilities  in 
such  neighborhoods,  and  second,  to  deal 
with  the  individual  housing  rehabilita- 
tion required  in  such  neighborhoods. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  to  some  extent 
this  whole  question  is  dealt  with  in  the 
committee  bill,  and  in  the  report  it  is 
found  at  page  22,  under  the  heading  "Re- 
financing in  Respect  to  Older  Existing 
Properties." 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  which  I  am 
offering  here  as  an  amendment  rei>re- 
sents  really  a  dramatic  and  far-reaching 
shift  whose  policy  and  strategy  says  that 
putting  the  main  emphasis  on  rebuilding 
the  most  depressed  areas  alone,  has  not 
worked.  Our  depressed  areas  are  pro- 
liferating rather  than  contracting. 
Therefore,  attention  must  be  given  to 
strengthening  and  preserving  the  urban 
neighborhoods  which  are  still  viable  but 
which  show  signs  of  rapid  deterioration. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  involves 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  housing  units 
in  the  City  of  New  York  and  millions 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  an  example  of 
how  serious  the  problem  is  with  respect 
to  transitional  neighborhoods,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  an  area  of  Manhat- 
tan called  Washington  Heights  and 
large  ai'eas  of  Brooklyn,  notably  Crown 
Heights,  East  CrowTi  Heights,  and  Bush- 
wick,  and  large  areas  of  the  Bi-onx.  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Tremont  area,  are 
today  relatively  viable,  moderate  income 
commxmities.  Tomorrow  we  know,  and  we 
are  sure,  that  they  will  be  depressed  areas 
and  will  resemble  the  Harlems,  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesants,  the  South  Bronxes  and 
the  Brownsvilles,  our  worst  areas  in  the 
city. 

Thus  it  is  important  that  we  have  new- 
initiatives  to  preserve  and  upgrade  our 
existing  housing  stock  while  we  continue 
to  establish  and  to  produce  new  housing. 

The  strategy  of  this  amendment  means 
not  only  that  there  must  be  \igorous  as- 
sistance for  the  poor,  through  public  and 
other  subsidized  housing,  but  also  that 
we  must  provide  the  tools  that  will  keep 
the  midcile  and  lower  income  families 
from  fleeing  the  cities.  We  recognize  that 
the  battleground  for  housing  is  in  the 
conventional  neighborhoods  and  if  atten- 
tion is  not  devoted  to  them,  they  will  be 
the  devastated  areas  tomorrow. 

If  Federal  tools  can  be  established 
that  will  help  the  preservation  and  sta- 
bilization of  these  traditional  neighbor- 
hoods, this  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  finan- 
cial institutions  which  serve  them  as 
mortgage  sources,  and  the  economic  mix 
which  presently  prevails  will  be  retained 
in  residences  in  such  neighborhoods, 
thereby  stemming  the  flight  of  lower- 
and  middle-income  families  from  our 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  committee  paid  some  attention  to 
this  problem  in  a  series  of  measures  in- 
troduced into  the  bill  by  my  friends,  the 


Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  which  I  cosponsored  and  in  the  re- 
vised subsidy  programs  under  sections 
401  and  402  and  sections  501  and  502  in 
the  bill. 

The  difficulty  is  that  not  enough  was 
done.  In  the  first  place  in  the  sections 
providing  for  refinancing  in  neighbor- 
hood preservation  areas  there  was  no 
separate  allocation  of  resouixes  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  .some  form  of  in- 
terest subsidy  to  hold  down  rentals. 

Second,  a  rather  strange  thing  to  us 
was  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
funds  available  for  the  purp>oses  of  re- 
habilitation of  multif  amily  housing  in  the 
committee  bill.  There  was  a  10-percent 
setaside  for  rehabilitation  in  the  funds 
that  would  be  provided  for  section  402 
subsidies.  That  is  the  homeownership 
subsidies.  However,  there  was  no  set- 
aside  for  what  really  involves  many  cities 
deeply,  which  is  section  402  subsidies 
going  to  multihousing. 

Another  point  that  made  for  weakness 
in  the  provisions  dealing  with  refinancing 
in  older  existing  areas  adopted  by  the 
committee  was  a  requirement  that  the 
housing  which  was  to  receive  mort- 
gage insurance  had  to  be  owned  by  the 
applicant  owmer  for  3  years  prior  to  the 
application  for  the  mortgage. 

All  that  does  is  that  at  one  fell  swoop 
it  eliminates  any  infusion  of  fresh  blood 
and  fresh  resources  into  those  critically 
important  rehabilitation  areas  of  our 
older  neighborhoods. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  it  ex- 
cludes special  nonprofit  coi-porations  or- 
ganized by  established  business  interests. 
In  my  case,  I  happen  to  be  working  with 
the  mutual  savings  banks  and  also  with 
the  commercial  banks  to  take  over  a  lot 
of  this  property  and  rehabilitate  it  and 
rehabilitate  the  neighborhood  in  which 
it  is  located.  It  omits  tenant  cooperatives, 
for  example,  a  cooperative  movement  It 
omits  limited  dividend  coi-pomtions.  In 
my  State,  for  example,  a  great  deal  of 
the  housing  is  carried  on  by  corporations 
which  may  only  get  a  6-percent  return 
on  their  investment,  plus  2-percent 
amortization.  This  3-year  requirement 
without  any  qualification  results  in  ma- 
terially restricting  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
tually do  something  with  what  the  com- 
mittee has  provided. 

Finally,  we  find  one  ver>'  grave  defi- 
ciency in  the  committee's  foi-mula  as  it 
relates  to  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  much  more  rent  than  they  are  pay- 
ing, if  any  more,  while  they  do  not  conie 
witiiin  the  lower  classification  for  pub- 
lic housing  or  moderate-income  housing. 
Yet  under  the  section  502  program  we 
find  that  if  there  is  rehabilitation  in  a 
building,  the  rent  for  an  existing  tenant 
who  does  not  meet  the  502  eligibility 
standard  immediately  is  forced  up  and 
this  may  result  in  an  absolutely  sensa- 
tional rise  in  many  ca.'^e.s. 

This  will  happen  in  a  significant  num- 
ber of  cases  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  somewhat  ameliorated  the 
limitation  by  adopting  a  new  standard 
in  section  502  of  90  percent  of  median 
income  in  an  area  instead  of  135  per- 
cent of  public  housing  limits  which  wa.s 
heretofore  the  rule. 


Tlie  PRESIDrNG  OPTICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
lor  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thus,  we  find  grave  de- 
ficiencies in  cei-tam  of  the  aiTangements 
made  by  the  committee  m  tliis  particu- 
lar measure  at  is  deal  wiili  transiuonal 
areas.  In  this  field  of  refiiiancing  and  re- 
habilitation to  save  the  old  neighbor- 
hoods. It  has  no  subsidy  at  all.  And  yet  in 
our  own  experience  in  the  great  cities, 
we  know  that  we  cannot  bring  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  housing  that  we  wi.^h 
to  bring  about  without  haviiij^  some  sub- 
sidy, even  if  a  shallow  one.  and  the  4-per- 
cent subsidj-  in  my  amendment  is  cer- 
tainly shallow  enough. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  fact  that  even  imder 
section  502,  where  there  is  no  10-peicenl 
set-aside,  there  is  not  enough  money  to 
rehabilitate  the  number  of  unit*  which 
need  to  be  done.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mtmlty  development  part  of  the  bill — 
which  would  provide  money  for  com- 
munity facilities — has  so  many  claims  on 
it  now  that  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  any 
resources  could  be  allocated  to  such  a 
program  .such  as  this  from  the  re.^ources 
available  for  all  eight  current  programs 
which  will  be  rolled  into  chapter  III, 
Community  Development, 

So  for  all  those  reasons  we  believe  the 
adoption  of  an  overall  plan  to  deal  with 
neighborhood  conservation  is  far  pref- 
erable to  the  plan  which  the  committee 
has  brought  before  us.  which  as  far  as  it 
goes  is  certainly  admirable,  but  it  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enouph  to  deal  with 
what  the  committee  calls  neighborhood 
preservation 

I  have  given  the  specifics  of  where  it 
falls  short.  Now.  to  describe  very  briefly 
my  amendment.  First,  it  would  provide 
for  areas  to  be  designated  a>s  neighbor- 
hood conservation  areas.  These  areas 
would  then  be  eligible  for  grants  for 
streets,  sidewalks,  playgrounds,  school- 
yards, paths,  street  lights,  traffic  signs 
and  signals,  the  Improvement  of  private 
properties  to  eliminate  dangers  to  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  and  other  similar 
activities  and  Improvements. 

In  order  to  receive  grants,  each  local- 
ity would  have  to  submit  a  5-year  plan 
and  demonstrate  at  the  end  of  each  year 
that  significant  progress  was  being  made. 

The  second  part  of  the  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  new  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram covering  residential  property  lo- 
cated In  these  conservation  areas  All  of 
these  units  would  be  multifamily  rental 
properties  which  are  basically  sound  or 
capable  of  being  placed  in  standard  con- 
dition without  substantial  rehabilitation. 
This  is  not  gut  rehabilitation;  this  Is 
rehabilitation  that  comes  from  painting, 
limited  repairs,  perhaps  installation  of 
modem  sanitation  facilities. 

These  are  properties  whicli  contain 
more  than  one  but  less  than  seven  dwell- 
ing imits  if  the  mortgagor  Is  an  individ- 
ual, cooperative  or  condominium  or  non- 
profit entity;  or  seven  or  more  dwelling 
units  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  cooperative 
or  condominium,  nonprofit  entity,  or 
limited  profit  entity. 
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Tlie  mortgage  could  cover  up  to  97  per- 
c*ii:  of  the  value  of  the  p»operty  before 
aiy  repairs  or  improvements  deemed 
ni  'cesiary  by  the  Secretary  to  help  restore 
and  maintain  the  property,  or  it  could 
b<  un  to  100  percent  of  the  value  for  non- 
piof!t=.  and  90  percent  of  the  value  for 
l:in:t?d  dividend  entitle.-,  Hcvever.  onlv 
o^.-ncrs  living  on  the  property  would  be 
allowed  to  .-ecure  mortgages  under  this 
len.-^lation  if  there  were  les.-.  than  ^even 
u:iits.  This  would  serve  to  see  to  it  that 
repairs  are  made  on  small  units  without 
eat  administrative  burdens. 
The  third  aspect  of  the  legi.^^lation  is 
that  :t  provides  that  rentals  on  proper- 
ti^'s  vhich  receive  mortgage  insurance 
1:  all  not  be  increased  for  at  least  a  year 
frbm  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  mort- 
•e  insurance  and  mav  ziot  be  increa.sed 
reaiter  unless  the  increase  Is  justified 
the  basis  of  increased  operating  costs, 
r  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  reduc- 
these  rentals  or  other  charges  for 
ipperties  insured  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  m^ake  and  to 
otitract  to  make  periodic  interest  reduc- 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of 
properties  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dent.  This  subsidy  could  go  down  to 
:^ercent  interest. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  is  au- 
thDri^ed  to  accelerate  the  procedures  for 
pracesnng  applications  under  the  pro- 
im. 

This  ;s  the  plan  which  we  are  offering 
and  which  we  respectfully  submit  can  be 
enormous  advantage  and  benefit  and 
cati  go  further  than  the  committee  bill 
because  of  the  specific  changes  which  I 
have  described. 

S'ow.  Mr.  President,  before  further 
di:  cussing  my  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  a  ques- 
tkn  with  regard  to  one  part  of  the  bill 
here  involved.  I  have  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  aspect  of  the  neigh- 
borhood preservation  section  of  the  bill 
i  ich  we  would  like  to  address  to  the 
chiirman  of  the  committee.  It  occurs  on 
paje  42  of  the  bill,  if  the  Senator  will 
fo  low  me,  at  lines  1  through  5,  where  it 
states: 

iuri!;g   the   n'.orig.-ige   '.erm  no  rental   in- 
cr*i.=  es  .ehall  be  made  except  those  which  are 
necessary    to    ofl-er    actual    and    rea.3or.ab!e 
rati.-e  expe:iie   ir.ereases  or  debt  service 
■mev.t  l:-.rreas3s  due  to  any  loan  provided 


nier  ; 


paragraph  (4). 

.Ve  understand  perfectly  what  debt 
ice  payment  increases  mean.  We  are 
m  doubt  whether  operating  expense 

reases  include  or  exclude  taxes  and 
what  kind  of  taxes. 

^Ir.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  taxes  are  in- 
ided  m  the  term  •'reasonable  operating 


:.o ' 


ex  sense. 

Air,  JAVITS.  And  that  would  include 
all  taxes  ■;' 

vir.  SPARKMAN.  All  taxes  insofar  as 
th  ;  property  is  concerned. 

tir    JAVITS.  Propertv  taxes? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Air.  JAVITS.  Any  taxes? 
kir.  SP.ARKATAN.  Yes. 
tir.    JAVITS.    They   are   included    in 
operating  expense? 

>Ir.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Air.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  the  ca^e  for  our  amend- 


ment both  on  philosophic  groiuids,  as  I 
described  them,  and  on  the  grounds  that 
the  only  way  we  can  begin  to  press  in 
upon  these  seriously  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods which,  notwithstanding  our 
very  best  efforts,  seem  to  be  spreading. 

The  strategy  in  this  amendment  is  the 
strategy  which  we  believe  has  the  best 
hope  now  of  saving  the  cities  and  bring- 
ing back  the  critical  population,  the  de- 
parture of  which  has  cau-ed  .Hicii  grave 
-social  problems  m  the  United  States.  I 
hope  the  amendment  may  have  th.e  fav- 
orable consideration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
manager  ot  the  bill. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  "President.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  we  took  up  in  committee  the 
various  proposals  he  had  before  us.  As 
he  knows  we  write  a  greot  part  of  them 
into  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate. 
For  instance,  we  set  up  and  accepted  the 
Senator's  National  Institute  or  Building 
Science.  Furthermore,  in  this  rehabilita- 
tion property  we  took  up  the  Senator's 
proposal  along  with  the  proposals  that 
were  made  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  CRANSTON',  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Mondale > ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft'.  The  entire 
committee  was  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem and  we  recognized  that  New  York 
City  is  one  of  the  principal  areas  in  the 
United  States  in  which  this  is  a  problem. 

It  is  a  problem  in  many  areas,  but  I 
understand  it  is  an  acute  and  massive 
problem  in  New  York  City.  We  had  that 
m  mind  and  we  wrote  out  just  about 
the  best  provi.^ions.  I  feel,  that  we  could. 

Now  let  me  say  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested a  couple  or  three  things  that  I 
think  we  could  accept  in  addition  to  this. 
One  of  them  is  the  10  percent  set  aside 
on  multifamlly  homes.  Tlie  Senator  sug- 
gested that  a5  being  left  out.  Another  one 
would  be  the  one  relating  to  the  require- 
ment of  3  years'  residence.  Actually, 
that  was  an  amendment  put  into  the  bill 
bv  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Mr.  Taft'.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CRANSTON'  had  a  2-year  provision.  I  am 
told  they  were  together.  They  jointly 
sponsored  the  3-year  idea. 

The  Senator  recognizes  the  reason  for 
having  some  requirement  there  for  prior 
occupancy  or  prior  owner.ship.  It  is  to 
prevent  speculation  such  a,s  ha^^  taken 
tViace,  we  know,  in  some  areas  under  a 
rehabilitation  program  which  we  hoped 
would  render  a  lot  of  good.  I  remember 
we  had  a  bit  of  trouble  in  .-ome  areas 
■vith  reference  to  that  2  or  3  years  ago, 

I  have  not  discas.sed  this  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  incorporate  those  two 
additional  items.  There  is  much  over- 
lapping between  what  the  Senator  pre- 
sents and  what  we  have  in  the  bill,  and 
I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  what  we 
hrve  in  the  bill  was  worked  on  most  care- 
fully by  the  committee.  The  bill  was  not 
hurriedly  thrown  together.  We  had  many, 
many  executive  sessions  in  working  it 
out.  and  I  feel  that  we  have  worked  out 
a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation. 


I  think  we  are  making  great  progress 
in  the  field  of  housing.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  yet,  but  I  think  we  are  going 
further  and  further  each  year.  I  think 
we  have  presented  a  good  bill  here,  and 
I  v.-ould  vei-y  much  wish  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  be  willing  to 
let  us  work  out  these  two  particular  items 
I  have  mentioned,  and  not  insist  on  the 
rest  of  it. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  m^-- 
self  .5  minutes. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  attitude 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  He  is  gen- 
erally supportive,  with  tiie  Senator  from 
Texas,  in  trying  to  work  these  matters 
out.  I  am  much  minded  to  move  along 
the  lines  the  Senator  has  suggested. 

I  do  have  one  problem,  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  both  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Knowing  me  as  they  do,  they  know  I 
will  submit  the  pros  and  cons.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  one  who  runs  my  New  York 
office  is  present  here.  Mr.  Dennis  Allee. 
He  tells  me,  from  the  people  who  work, 
actually  work  on  these  problems,  that 
one  of  the  real  problems  in  many  neigh- 
borhoods which  use  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  that  when  it  comes  to  utilizing 
the  tools  which  the  bill  would  provide, 
is  that  there  often  is  great  difflculty  in 
retaining  the  traditional  tennants, 
neighborhood  people  of  good  standing  in 
the  community,  in  housing  which  re- 
ceives subsidy  payments.  We  have  drafted 
an  amendment  enabling  them  to  stay, 
notwithstanding  mandatory  increases 
which  result  from  the  committee  bill. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it — and  I 
do  it  with  my  eyes  wide  open— if  the 
committee  would  take  this  matter  to 
conference — so  an  opportunity  may  be 
had  to  confer  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
perhaps  to  check  back  into  the  local 
communities  to  see  whether  the  merit  of 
this  amendment  could  be  shown.  If  the 
committee  decides  that  nothing  should 
be  done  about  it.  I  will  rest  on  their  judg- 
ment, but  as  we  know  the  practice,  unless 
it  is  taken  to  conference,  nothing  will 
happen,  even  if  it  is  highly  deserving. 

On  that  amendment,  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  the  committee  would  give 
us  another  chance  to  get  this  matter  con- 
sidered through  conference,  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  equity  and  fairness, 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  the 
older  tenants  who  have  income  levels 
perhaps  higher  than  would  enable  them 
in  order  to  qualify  for  subsidized  rents, 
but  who  should  not  have  to  go  to  the  so- 
called  market  rents. 

I  would  understand,  in  respect  of  that 
particular  amendment,  that  the  commit- 
tee would  just  be  taking  it  to  conference 
really  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the 
question  to  determine  whether  or  not.  in 
ju.stice.  something  ought  to  t>e  done. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  that  is  the  gist  of  amend- 
ment No.  981. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  981.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  revised  it.  I  guess  we 
talked  it  over  technically  to  try  to  get 
some  further  light  on  It.  I  believe  they 
will  find  out  when  they  check  back  with 
the  local  HUD  ofBce  in  New  York  that 
they  are  faced  with  this  problem. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    I    am    looking    at 
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amendment  No.  981.  That  is  one  the 
Senator  had  on  the  table.  It  provides 
that  in  the  case  of  a  project  involving 
the  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  struc- 
ture or  structures,  tenants  in  possession, 
regardless  of  income,  shall  have  the  right 
to  continue  in  occupancy  after  comple- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation,  provided  that 
they  pay  the  fair  market  rental  value  or 
25  per  centum  of  their  income,  whichever 
is  less. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  myself,  it  really  does 
not  matter  what  the  form  is.  We  have 
revised  the  form,  but  the  way  we  are 
submitting  it  to  the  committee,  it  is  not 
the  form  that  counts,  just  the  idea. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest, suppose  a  person  living  on  that 
property  now  has  an  income  of,  we  will 
say,  $16,000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  he  can  pay  the 
market  rent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  not  neces- 
sarily what  the  amendment  says.  It  says 
the  fair  market  rental  value  or  one- 
fourth  of  his  income,  whichever  is  less. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  amendment  should  contain 
a  limit  and  we  will  revise  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  In  the  position  of  subsidizing  high- 
income  people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said  earlier  in 
talking  about  It,  that  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator had  a  point  there,  that  persons  who 
are  already  there  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
stay;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  continue  with  a  subsidy, 
if  they  have  incomes  above  the  eligi- 
bility levels. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the 
Senator.  We  will  revise  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
let  the  two  staffs  work  on  it,  it  will  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are  no  income 
limits,  as  I  can  detect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  will  work  that  out 
with  the  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  clear  the 
record,  because  I  value  so  much  the 
understanding  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  No.  982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows  : 

On  page  49,  b:tween  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(31  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  pay- 
ments authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  to 
be  made  after  June  30,  1971,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  only  with  respect  to  dwellings. 
or  dwelling  units  In  projects,  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  prior  to  rehabilita- 
tion." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  bring  in  the  multifamlly  units? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  has  to  do  with 
rehabilitation  in  multifamlly  imits  under 
section  502  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  one  of  the 
propositions  I  have  said  we  will  take? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  not  studied 
it  with  the  Senator  from  Texas ■ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  it,  and  for  the  minority  I  can  say 
we  will  accept  it  as  well.  I  might  note 
that  HUD  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
arises  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  30.  line  16  and  on  page  41,  line  19. 
Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  word 
"reflnanclng":  "uiUess  the  mortgagor  shall  be 
a  nonprofit,  limited  profit  or  cooperative 
entity  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  refinancing 
program  in  neighborhood  preservation  areas 
under  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  again,  this 
is  an  amendment  we  have  discussed.  I 
might  explain  that,  of  the  three  cate- 
gories which  I  set  forth,  two  of  them— 
that  is.  cooperatives  and  nonprofits — are 
not  controversial.  The  limited-dividend 
entity  is  used  in  many  States,  and  there 
is  a  possibility  of  abuse;  that  is  why  I 
have  protected  the  section  by  saying  It 
shall  be  pursuant  to  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  fear  that  any  speculation  could  take 
place  imder  the  guise  of  a  limited- 
dividend  corporation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  reasonable,  and 
for  my  part  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  my 
part,  I  am  wUling  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. And  I  might  note  that  HUD  has 
no  exception. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  votes  by  which  both 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  manager  of  the  bUl,  we 
will  wait  until  the  other  amendment  is 
redrafted  before  we  proceed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  he  do  that  as  quickly  as  possible, 
because  we  are  just  about  out  of  grace. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  We  will  do  it  immedi- 
ately. 


Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiaanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  216,  line  17,  strike  out  "The  first 
sentence  of  section"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Section". 

On  page  217.  line  18,  strike  out  "Section", 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  receiving  an  annuity  on 
the  date  of  enactment  hereof,  section". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.=ent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  have  been  accepted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  These  are 
merely  technical  amendments  regarding 
the  pro\isions  in  the  bill  relative  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRF^SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  tfJue 
yielded  back?  \ 

Mr.  TOWER.   Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

On  line  one  (1)  of  page  209  Insen  be- 
fore the  semicolon  a.s  follows;  "unless  the 
Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as  the  case 
may  be,  determines  that  any  excess  or  non- 
allowable  charge  has  been  repaid". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  permit  the  insurance 
of  a  FHA  mortgage  or  the  guarantee  of 
a  VA  mortgage  in  thase  cases  where  FH.^ 
or  VA  determines  that  an  excess  or  non- 
allowable  charge  ha.s  been  levied  as  pari 
of  the  closing  cost  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  closing  of  the  loan  Cases 
may  arise  where  a  charge  is  inadver- 
tently levied  as  part  of  the  closing  cost 
which  FHA  or  VA  subsequently  deter- 
mines to  be  excessive  or  nonallov.able. 


()■ 


As  now  wiitten.  section  712  of  S.  3248 
wc  old  make  that  mortgage  ineligible  for 
FI- A  insurance  or  VA  guarantee.  This 
wculd  work  an  undue  hardship  on  the 
hopie  purchaser  who  would  then  have  to 
other  financing  for  his  home 
ough  no  fault  of  his  own.  Permitting 
insurance  or  guarantee  to  be  given 
such  cases  when  an  excessive  or  a 
nohallowable  charge  has  been  repaid 
satisfy  the  intent  of  section  712. 
He  at  the  same  time  not  jeopardiz- 
the  home  purchaser's  abihty  to  com- 

the  purchase  of  his  home. 
\Jir.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
th  It  the  distingtiished  chairman  of  the 
conmittee  is  in  concurrence   with   this 
aniendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  That  is  right. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    all 
tir  le  Yielded  back? 
Vlr.  TOWER.  Yes. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    I    yield    back    my 
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rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
batk.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
th !  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

rhe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
aniendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
ed. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
an  lendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
lows : 

n  page  45,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
followlr.g: 

2 )   In  the  case  of  a  project  Involving  the 
reiabliltatlon    of    an    existing    structure    or 
stiiucturefi,  tenants  In  poesesslon,  regardless 
income,  shall  have  the  right  to  continue 
occupancy  alter  completion  of  rehablUta- 
Provided,  That  they  pay  the  fair  market 
rental  charge  or  25  per  centum  of  their  in- 
whlchever  is  less:   Provided,  further, 
t   such   income   does   not   exceed   $10  000 
annum,  with  suitable  adjustments  up- 
as determined  by  the  Secretary  based 
fam.lly  size  and  local  cost  of  living. 


ard 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
amendment  981  as  revised  and  which  we 
di;cussed  a  moment  ago,  and  I  am  pre- 
pa  red  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Vlr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
t  It.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I.  too,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
of  my  colleagues.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
iiordinary  that  there  are  some  commit- 
with  which  it  is  possible,  without 
t,  to  work  things  out,  depending  upon 
exigencies,  depending  on  the  way  one 
kes  a  substantive  case.  It  is  commend- 
e. 

[  know  of  no  committee  more  congenial 
that  regard  than  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs; 
I  know  it  is  heavily  attributable  to 
personalities  involved,  although  they 
ive  very  diverse  views  in  many  things 
ith  each  other  and  with  me.  I  know  of 
two  men  who  are  more  .sensitive  to  an 
ellectual  appeal  than  the  Senator  from 
Alfebama  and  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
ar  d  I  thank  them  very  much. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
m  irks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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The  Senator  iLsed  to  be  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  I  believe  he  knows 
that  we  are  quite  objective  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  say  that  for  every  member 
of  the  committee,  on  both  sides.  We  do 
try  to  work  up  good  programs. 

Housing  is  sometliing  that  does  not  re- 
main static — in  legislation  or  m  pro- 
grams. We  are  trying  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence and  to  improve  from  year  to  year. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  always 
been  actively  concerned  in  the  hoiising 
problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
that  the  most  acute  and  largest  problems 
in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  housing 
lie  m  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  his  will- 
ingness always  to  work  things  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^ME.NDME.N'T    NO.    976 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  976  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  ^lU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

.^t  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

UTILIZATION    OP    IMPROVED    TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  726.  (a)  Any  provision  or  require- 
ment in  any  btiilding  code  or  other  local  law 
or  ordinance,  or  any  contriict  or  agreement, 
or  any  practice  or  other  restraint  which 
interferes  with  or  restricts  the  use  of  new 
or  improved  techniqut-s.  methods,  or  mate- 
rials or  the  use  of  pre.ussembled  products  In 
connection  with  any  development,  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  maintenance  activity 
assisted  under  any  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  be  unlawful  with  respect  to  such 
activity  except  where  such  provision,  require- 
ment, practice,  or  restraint  is  deteimined  to 
be  necessary  to  assure  safe  and  healUiful 
working  or  living  conditions,  except  that  any 
such  technique,  method,  material,  or  prod- 
uct that  conforms  to  appropriate  stand;u-ds 
adopted  by  any  nationally  recognized  testing 
agency  ( 1 )  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  tJrban  Development,  and  (2) 
qualified  and  equipped  to  perform  suitable 
tests  or  e%-aluations.  shall,  In  the  absence  of 
clear  and  convincing  contrary  evidence,  be 
presumed  to  have  no  adverse  effect  on  such 
working  or  living  conditions. 

I  b )  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  because 
of  any  provision  or  requirement  In  any  build- 
ing code  or  other  local  law  or  ordinance,  or 
because  of  any  contract,  agreement,  prac- 
tice, or  other  restraint  unlawful  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy,  or  in  any  appropriate  State 
or  local  court  of  general  jurisdiction  to  ob- 
tain equitable  or  preventive  relief  for  viola- 
tions of  this  section,  or  for  appropriate  dam- 
ages, and  may  request  such  relief,  or  enter  a 
claim  for  such  damages,  in  any  court  when- 
ever relevant  in  connection  with  a  defense  to, 
or  counterclaim  in,  any  suit  or  action  brought 


against  such  person  in  that  court,  except  that 
damages  shall  not  be  awarded  where  the  per- 
son bringing  the  action  luader  this  section 
Is  aggrieved  by  reason  of  any  provision  or 
requirement  In  any  building  code  or  other 
local  law  or  ordinance. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment:  The  Senator  from 
Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  i  Mr.  Gurney  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  « Mr.  Taft*  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  '  Mr.  Packwood  > ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Dole  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  summary 
of  this  amendment  is  included  in  m>' 
individual  views  at  page  125  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  set  as  a  goal  the  con- 
struction of  26  million  new  housing  units 
during  the  decade  ending  in  1978.  We 
need  to  meet  this  goal  and  to  insure  that 
most  are  within  the  reach  of  our  low- 
and  middle-income  citizens.  We  have  an- 
other responsibility  which  is  to  the  tax- 
payer who  must  bear  the  tax  burden  of 
these  federally  financed  and  assisted 
housing  programs.  To  him  it  is  simple 
arithmetic:  The  higher  cost  per  unit,  the 
more  he  must  pay  and  the  fewer  units 
can  be  built. 

As  a  result,  we  must  find  a  way  to  stop 
the  exorbitant  increases  in  construction 
costs  that  continue  to  go  on  and  on.  We 
need  to  encourage  every  effort  that  will 
slow  down  these  increases.  It  is  an  ob- 
vious fact  that  no  one  can  overlook  that 
many  of  these  cost  increases  are  due  to 
higher  and  higher  wage  rates.  The  Hous- 
ing Affairs  Letter  of  December  3,  1971, 
reported  that  building  trades  union  wage 
scales  in  cities  of  over  100,000  for  the 
year  ending  October  31,  1971,  were  up  to 
145.2  percent  of  the  1967  base.  The  Doug- 
las Commission  pointed  out  the  discrep- 
ancy between  wage  and  construction  ma- 
terial increases.  During  the  period  1957- 
59  to  May  1968,  the  hourly  earnings  of 
construction  workers  increased  53  per- 
cent, while  the  price  of  all  construction 
materials  increased  only  10.2  percent. 

CISC  may  help ;  but,  even  so,  we  must 
live  with  the  current  high  level  of  con- 
struction wage  rates.  These  rates  must 
increase  housing  costs,  but  the  only  way 
we  can  hold  down  the  impact  Is  to  as- 
sure that  productivity  Is  increased.  And 
the  best  way  to  Increase  productivity  in 
construction  is  to  encourage  the  use  of 
prefabricated  and  industrialized  build- 
ing techniques. 

We  all  know  that  the  two  often  inter- 
related factors  have  blocked  the  use  of 
the  new  technology — ^restrictive  work 
practices  and  local  building  codes.  When 
one  is  brought  up,  many  will  claim  the 
other  is  the  real  culprit.  For  example, 
some  say,  because  the  homebuilding  in- 
diistry  Is  not  heavily  imionized,  work 
practices  are  not  significant  there.  I 
know  of  too  many  cases  to  buy  this.  In 
Tennessee,  a  contractor  devised  a  method 
of  assembUng  cast  iron  pipe  In  a  Jig  for 
installation  in  a  prefabricated  bathroom, 
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but  the  plumbers  refused  to  install  the 
pipe.  The  cost:  $25  per  bathroom  for  the 
preassembled  pipe,  versus  over  $100  per 
bathroom  by  hand-assembled  method.  In 
Montana,  local  imions  refused  to  install 
prebuilt  houses  and  pressured  contrac- 
tors not  to  send  more  workers  to  the 
site.  This  points  out  how  many  con- 
tractors must  acquiesce  to  unreasonable 
demands  without  a  fight. 

Moreover,  not  all  federally  assisted 
housing  programs  aim  at  construction  of 
single-family  housing.  Many  of  our  sec- 
tion 236  projects  are  high-rise  buildings 
where  the  building  trades  are  stronger 
and  restrictive  work  practices  more 
prevalent.  A  typical  instance  is  in  the  use 
of  "window  walls,"  a  prefabricated  wall 
with  the  windows  installed.  In  the  fac- 
tory. Manufacturers  of  these  products, 
which  are  widely  and  successfully  used  in 
single-family  dwellings,  have  been  frozen 
out  of  the  high-rise  market  because  un- 
ion glaziers  refuse  to  do  the  necessary 
finishing  work  on  the  site.  This  is  true  in 
most  major  cities.  The  window  walls 
comply  fully  with  local  building  codes 
and  tests  by  nationally  recognized  testing 
agencies.  They  are  kept  off  the  market  to 
provide  more  work  for  highly  paid 
glaziers  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  and 
moderate  income  users  of  low-cost 
housing. 

Even  the  New  York  Times  complained, 
in  a  July  1,  1969,  editorial,  that  con- 
struction costs  were  already  so  high  that 
unsubsidized  apartments  could  be  built 
only  for  the  rich.  Who  must  pay  for  the 
subsidy? 

What  innovations  restrictive  work 
rules  will  not  stop,  locaj  codes  will.  The 
effect  of  the  codes  was  ably  described  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Proxmire)  in  the  1969  debate 
on  the  Tower  amendment.  The  refusal 
of  local  governments  to  update  their 
codes  has  led  to  what  can  be  called  the 
great  building  code  battle.  HUD, 
through  its  workable  program  approvals, 
is  "convincing"  cities  to  withdraw  pro- 
hibitions on  the  use  of  various  products. 
The  anguished  cry  of  "Federal  dictator- 
ship" can  be  heard  from  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco.  Denver,  Chicago,  and 
Miami. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  entitled  "Building  Code  Battle 
Breaks  Out,"  citing  this  imrticular  prob- 
lem, published  February  6,  1972;  also  an 
article  written  by  Ron  E.  Warthen  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  World  News  in  San 
Francisco,  relating  to  the  San  Francisco 
battle  with  the  Department  of  Housing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angelee  Times,  Feb.  6,  1972] 

Unfted  States  WA>fT8  Cities  To  CoNroRM: 

BciiDiNG  Code  Battle  Breaks  Ottt 

(By  Doug  Shult) 

Across  the  tJnlted  States  there  Is  a  bewil- 
dering array  of  local  building  codes,  described 
for  years  ar  archaic,  conflicting  or  contra- 
dictory. Now  they  are  making  headlines  in  an 
often  bitter  tug-of-war  between  federal  and 
local  governments. 

The  federal  government  Is  moving  to 
standardize   the   codes   and    Is   holding   the 


threat  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  over 
the  heads  of  uncooperative  cities. 

Many  cities  are  crying  foul,  claiming  the 
government  Is  tLslng  economic  bltickmall  to 
rustle  one  of  their  favorite  sacred  cows  and  is 
endangering  the  public  by  doing  so. 

At  Issue  is  whether  the  cities  themselves 
will  have  the  say  In  writing  the  codes. 

FOCUS    OF    ARGUMENT 

The  ultimate  answer,  and  It  appears  the 
federal  government  will  win.  Is  of  critical 
Importance  to  everyone  becatise  It  is  the 
codes  that  largely  determine  how  safe  and 
how  expensive  housing  will  be  by  Imposing 
standards  for  wiring,  plumbing  and  roof  and 
wall  strength,  among  other  things. 

Most  of  the  controversy  Is  centered  on  the 
refusal  by  some  cities — New  York,  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  to  name  the  largest — to 
permit  the  use  of  either  nonmetaUlc  elec- 
trical or  plumbing  materials. 

Specifically,  the  argument  focuses  on  the 
use  of  Romex,  or  plastic  sheathed  electrical 
cable,  and  plastic  plumbing  pipe. 

The  pressure  on  the  cities  Is  coming  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Hotislng  and  Urban 
Development,  supported  by  the  leadership 
of  HUD  Secretary  George  Romney. 

Quite  simply,  HUD  Is  telling  cities  that 
unless  they  withdraw  their  prohibitions  on 
the  use  of  various  materials,  especially  the 
plastics,  tliey  will  lose  funds  supplied  under 
the  department's  Workable  Program  for 
Community  Development. 

At  stake  Is  millions  of  dollars  that  the 
cities  can't  afford  to  lose. 

The  Imbroglio  has  been  developing  over 
the  last  two  years  and.  so  far.  numerous 
cities  across  the  country  have  changed  their 
codes  after  pressure  from  Washington,  most 
recently  San  Francisco  ( in  December )  and 
Denver    (last  month). 

Los  Angeles,  too,  hEis  received  its  ultima- 
tum, but  unlike  San  Francisco  and  Denver — 
which  were  faced  with  the  Immediate  cut- 
off of  funds — Los  Angeles  does  not  have  an 
Imminent  deadline  and  therefore  has  put  off 
making  a  final  decision. 

The  stake  in  Los  Angeles  Is  the  potential 
cutoff  of  $28.9  million  In  urban  renewal  and 
redevelopment   funds. 

NOVEMBER  DEFEAT 

A  vote  that  would  have  permitted  the  use 
of  plastic-sheathed  electrical  cable  In  wood 
frame  residential  structures  (most  cities 
allow  Its  use)  was  beaten  back  in  November 
by  angry  city  councilmen,  among  them 
Louis  R.  Nowell. 

"The  use  of  that  kind  of  material  (plastic  i 
would  be  a  reduction  In  the  safety  standards 
we've  set  for  ourselves.  It  all  bolls  down  to 
local  control  versus  federal  dictatorship." 
said  Nowell,  echoing  sentiments  expresised 
In  several  city  halls  during  a  recent  survey 
by  The  Times. 

"We  definitely  think  Romex,  In  unlimited 
use,  Is  a  fire  hazard.  We're  chagrined  we  had 
to  recommend  a  policy  we  don't  believe  In." 
said  a  building  official  In  Denver,  shortly 
after  his  city  voted  to  permit  Its  use.  "I  think 
the  whole  thing  may  backfire." 

Said  a  federal  official:  "We  Just  want  to 
bring  them  Into  the  20th  century." 

What  are  building  codes? 

Codes  have  been  long  considered  a  "sacred" 
right  of  local  governments,  governing  as  they 
do,  any  construction  in  the  city,  from  the 
height  of  a  celling  to  Bp>eclflcatlons  on  the 
type  and  quality   of  building  materials. 

The  overriding  need  for  codes  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  from  unscrupulous 
builders.  With  codes,  people  can  sleep  at 
night  knowing  their  roofs  won't  collapse  un- 
der the  weight  of  snow  or  rainwater,  or  they 
can  sign  30-year  mortgages  knowing  that 
what  they  are  buying  has  been  inspected 
for  safety  and   durability. 

Local  concerns  are  very  much  In  evidence. 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  has  wTitten   into 


Its  codes  guards  to  protect  against  earth- 
quakes, while  other  areas  are  more  con- 
cerned with  solid  underpinnings  to  protect 
against  hurricanes  aiid  i<.>rnadoes. 

The  crucial  point  to  the  present  problem 
is  Just  that:  since  each  c;ty  can  WTite  its 
own  codes,  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
building  rules  and  regulations  often  varying 
from   city    to   city. 

In  Los  Ange:es  County,  for  example,  a 
contractor  can  build  a  home  using  plastic 
sheathed  electrical  cable  (Romex )  while 
across  the  street,  within  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  he  must  use  the  more  costly  metallic 
conduit. 

Like  many  other  clUes,  Los  Angeles  has 
been  charged  wuh  being  "over  engineered." 
that  Is.  it  requires  more  safety  than  ii  neces- 
sary,  often    at   the   expeiise   of   hcmebuyers. 

Builders  call  the  codes  unnece-ssarlly  re- 
strictive and  an  obstacle  standing  in  the  way 
of  mass-produced,  low-cost  housing  systems, 
and  for  these  reasons  federal  pressure  it  being 
put  on  cities  to  adopt  uniform  codes,  which 
might  vary  from  region  to  region,  but  not 
from  city  to  city. 

BL\ME    ON    ROMNEY 

Behind  it  all  is  Romney.  who.  almost 
from  the  moment  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  1969.  has  been  working  \igoroiL5ly  to- 
ward lowering  the  cost  of  houiing  by  making 
possible  the  use  of  mass-produced,  indus- 
trialized housing  systems,  as  well  as  pro- 
moting the  Introduction  of  man-made.  Jet- 
age  building  materials, 

Romney  believes  that  only  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Industrialized  housing  techniques 
can  the  United  States  beat  a  current  hous- 
ing shortage  and  bring  the  cost  of  homes  back 
within  the  range  of  the  averape  wrirker. 

Experts  believe  uniform  codes  are  essen- 
tia! to  the  succes.s  of  lndvistr;a'.:z,<  d  bu;!d;ng 
systems,  which  utilize  factory  assembly 
methods  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  because 
with  uniformity  a  builder  can  build  one 
kind  of  house  and  sell  it  In  many  cities — 
saving  money  all  the  way  down  the  line,  from 
planning  to  materials  to  labor. 

Some  critics  have  called  local  regtilatlons 
capricious  claiming  they  are  not  drawn  up 
so  much  because  of  public  safety,  but  to 
satisfy  a  private  Interest. 

PROBLEM    DISCUSSED 

A  spokeeman  for  ITT-Levitt  and  Sons,  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  builders,  recently  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  varying  codes: 

"A  builder  goes  from  one  community  to 
the  other  and  finds  that  what  is  acceptable 
in  one  place  is  not  acceptable  In  another 
The  machinery  necessary  to  change  a  code 
is  steeped  in  bureaucracy,  so  before  we  go 
into  a  community,  we  check  the  code  to  see 
if  their  city  allows  our  kind  cf  system.  We 
avoid  places  that  have  burdensome  prob- 
lems. 

"For  example,  in  one  state,  you  must  have 
an  8-inch  masonry  wall  betwei?n  townhouse 
living  units,  even  though  there  are  other  ma- 
terials that  unll  do  the  job.  Some  areas  re- 
quire masonry  chimneys,  others  a  brick  fa- 
cade; some  demand  cast  iron  pipe,  others 
permit  plastic" 

Most  of  the  contrfiversy  over  codes  has 
surfaced  over  the  tise  of  plastic  for  plumbing 
ar.d  electrical  systems 

Proponents  say  plastic  Is  cheaper  (about 
half  the  cost  of  metallic  systems),  light- 
weight and  easier  to  Install;  opponents  say  It 
Is  untested  and  a  serious  threat  to  public 
safety 

Lines  are  drawn  between  builders  and  HUD 
on  one  side  and  unions  and  local  officials  on 
the  other. 

Electrical  and  plumbing  unions,  highly 
vocal  opponents,  cite  most  often  in  their 
criticism  danger  to  the  public,  but  there  are 
other  coTiCerns  Plastic  materials  can  be  In- 
stalled bv  seml-skllled  workmen,  and  It  takes 
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time  to  Install  plastic  systems,  so  there 

e  poteiitlal  loss  of  jobs.  Some  have  ex- 

the  oplnlo:i  that  Romney  Is  out  to 

k  the  building  trades  unions." 

h  sides   make  good  arguments  In  the 

over    materials,     which     sometimes 

toward  the  dramatic. 

len  the  Los  Angeles  City   Council   was 

ng    the    use    of    Romex,    opponents 

slides    and    pictures    of    fire    gutted 

Ings  and  told  of  dire  consequences  that 

when    nails   are   driven    through    the 

c  cable  and  into  hot  wires. 

e  chief  criticism  of  the  plastic  wiring  is 

it  Is  a  potential  fire  hazard.  The  chief 

ism  of  the   plastic   pipe   is   that    it   is 

tfeble    when    exposed    to    extremely    hot 
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COUNTEH    ARGUMENTS 

Tliese  arguments  are  countered  by  the  fact 

both   plastic   plumbing   and    electrical 

ris  have  been  used  In  many  communl- 

ror  years  without  problems.   It  is  esti- 

that  75-80';  of  the  newer  apartments 

Angeles  are  hooked  up,  in  part,  with 

pipe.  Los  Angeles  County  has  been  al- 

g  Romex  electric  cable  in  single  family 

3  since  1933. 

ipporters   of    the   plastic   systems   argue 

there   are    restrictions   on    the    use   of 

pipe  i:a  the  uniform  codes,  and  that 

are    Just    as    many    fires    caused    by 

metal  electrical  conduit  as  there  are 

id  by  plastic. 

Los   Angeles   Fire   Department   takes 
;and  either  way  on   the  plastic   wiring 
claiming  there  Is   not  enough  data 
ible  to  support  either  argument.) 

building,  pltunblng.  electrical  and 

codes,   which   HUD   is   boosting, 

been  around  for  years  and  have  been 

by  the  majority  of  smaller  cities. 

La>ge  cities  have  set  their  own  standards 

belle  i-ing.  with  some  justification,  that  their 

high  population  concentrations  require  more 

prot<ction. 

The 


man  ifacturers 
safet  r" 


Cr  tics 


uniform  codes — the  National  Electric 
the      National      Model      Code,      the 
irm      Btilldlng      Code      and      others — 
Irawn    up    by    panels    Incltidlng    con- 
labor     representatives,     materials 
and  government  building  and 
r"  officials. 

charge  that  the  codes,  because  of 
iversity  of  membership  on  the  panels, 
rived  at  through  compromise  and  there- 
at m.lnlmum  standards. 

argue  these  mlnlmitim  standards  are 
for  many  cities   without  the  resources 
te  their  own  codes,  but  that  cities  with 
population  concentrations  need  maxi- 
not  minimum,  standards, 
would  appear  that  the  federal  govern- 
in  its  zeal  to  meet  a  deadline  or  a  com- 
nt  for  the  construction  of  single  fam- 
rfesidences   wants   to   bring   Los   Angeles 
,s  down  to  so-called  national  stand- 
said  Councilman  Nowell.  "Our  stand- 
ire  better  and  safer  as  far  as  Los  Angeles 
ncerned   than  those  they  advocate  " 
ultimatum  from  HUD  to  the  cities, 
in  part: 
:er  December  31,  1971,  no  Worliable  Pro- 
will  be  certified  or  recertified  unless  the 
luiutv     has     adopted     nationally     rec- 
ced model  ccKies  wi'hou'  revision  or  h.is 
■d    its   codes   to   incorporate   nationally 
ized   stajidards    gcverning   the    use   of 
als   and  methods   cf   Installation  and 
ruction." 

ultimatum    drew    almost    universi\l 
c^sm  among  city  and  county  officials  in 
rancisco,  who  waged  a  bitter  fight  be- 
jiving  in  to  federal  economic  pressure, 
ian  Francisco  County  Board  of  Super- 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
onal  investigation  of  the  matter. 
,ver    is    equally    upset,    and    a    similar 
in  Is  ia  the  works 

were   forced  to  revise   our   codes   to 


allow  for  plastic  pipe  and  Romex.  We  were 
wlillnc  to  allow  the  use  of  Romex  In  wood 
frame  buildings,  but  they  forced  us  to  allow 
it  in  all  buildings,  commercial  and  residen- 
tial," said  Alfred  Goldljerg,  superintendent 
of  San  Francisco's  Bureau  of  Building  In- 
spection. 

"Ev.ry  person  I've  talked  to — engineers, 
architects,  and  unions — can't  conceive  of 
thL=  ruling  by  HUD  because  of  the  problems 
Involved.  I've  repeatedly  tried  to  talk  to 
them  I  HUD),  but  they  Just  won't  listen." 
he  continued 

Goldberg's  position  is  generally  supported 
by  other  building  officials,  who.  above  HUD's 
i:itruslon  on  their  territory,  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment for  falling  to  meet  them  halfway. 

Explami.sg  HUD'S  position,  Daniel  Taylor, 
a  HUD  specialist  on  codes  based  In  Wash- 
ington, says: 

"The  proliferation  of  building  codes  se- 
verely Increases  the  cost  of  construction. 
We  are  attempting  to  secure  uniformity  re- 
gion.ally  to  provide  for  the  Introduction  of 
new  materlalL  and  to  eliminate  arbitrary  and 
caprinous  use  cf  the  local  codes. 

"The  prolift-ratlon  of  codes  puts  the  bur- 
den of  higher  costs  on  the  builder,  who  In 
turn  pa.»s?s  the  costs  onto  the  homebuyer  ' 

Local  codes  usually  set  up  specification 
standard;;  that  is  they  dtclare  what  kind 
of  material  should  be  used.  The  codes  HUD 
is  pushing  set  performarce  standards  and 
give  the  same  wei<jht  to  all  materials  at>  long 
as   they   meet   minimum  standards. 

If  a  wssU  i>  made  of  paper  but  tests  out 
as  strong  a::d  dependable  as  wood,  plaster 
or  particle  board,  why  not  use  it?  HUD  ask.?. 


Can    HUD    Force    Plastic    Pipe    Into    San 

Phancisco?  It's  No  Lead-Pipe  Cinch 

(By  Ron  E.  Wart'nen  i 

A  building  code  dispute  has  given  San 
Francisco  the  option  of  supporting  Its  craft 
unions  or  losing  $19  million  in  housing 
funds,  but  f>oliticians  seem  reluctant  to 
make  the  choice. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  (HLT3)  demands  that  the 
city  revise  its  codes  to  permit  use  of  plastic- 
coated  wire  and  plastic  drain,  waste,  and 
vent  pipes. 

Plastic  will  reduce  house-buUdlng  costs 
and  so  permit  more  shelter  for  the  poor.  HUD 
said.  And  It  told  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  on  Sep- 
tem'oer  27  that  San  Francisco's  request  for 
the  $13  million  in  HUD  funds  would  not  even 
be  considered  until  the  codes  were  modified 


The  jx)werfvil  electricians'  and  plumbers' 
unions  oppwse  any  change,  nieir  sinew,  ap- 
plied when  the  mayor  and  five  members  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  were  up  for  reelec- 
tion, wjs  a  match  for  HUD's  money. 

San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  first  large  cities 
faced  with  an  actual  cutoff  oi  HUD  funds  If 
it  doesn't  modify  its  codes. 

The  alternative — change  codes  or  lose 
funds — was  presented  to  .Ailoto.  a  Democrat, 
by  a  Republican  administration  when  he  was 
running  against  10  challengers. 

"HUD  is  using  this  thing  as  a  political 
club,"  said  Alloto's  development  deputy, 
John  Tolan,  at  the  time.  "That's  the  only 
reason  they're  doing  It." 

IMP.ASSE 

And  so,  even  with  the  election  behind  and 
Alloto  returned  for  a  second  term  officials  are 
moving  only  slowly  to  meet  HUD's  demands. 

LAB   TESTS 

Al  Goldberg,  superintendent  of  building 
Inspection,  admits  that  HLT3  is  winning  the 
Tight  for  non-metallic  covered  wiring,  but  the 
pipe  controversy  still  rages. 

"There's  no  politics  Involved  in  the  pipe 
Issue."  he  insists.  "That's  a  ludicrous 
thought.  We've  asked  the  plastics  people  to 
provide  test  data  that  would  show  how  plas- 
tic would  stand  up  under  u=;e   They  won't." 


But  Ray  Durazo,  director  of  the  Plastic 
Pipe  Institute  in  New  York  City,  claims  the 
industry  has  "test  data  on  practically  every 
conceivable  normal  application  of  the  mate- 
rial." And  he  says  the  data  has  been  offered 
to  San  FYanciBoo. 

"Mr.  Goldberg  has  asked — really  de- 
manded— -that  the  Industry  run  tests  at  inde- 
I>endent  laboratories  to  prove  to  him  various 
performance  characteristics  of  plastic  pipe," 
Durazo  says.  "Much  of  what  he  Is  asking  h.is 
already  been  done  In  the  laboratories.  But 
Mr.  Goldberg  Is  unwilling  to  accept  any  of 
this  data  and  it  would  cost  $100,000  to  have 
these  tests  run  again." 

Durazo  adds  that  1,500  to  2,000  cities  and 
counties  are  using  plastic  pipe. 

PERFORMANCE 

Several  cities  and  counties  surrounding 
San  Francisco  say  they're  getting  satisfactory 
results  from  the  lightweight  pipes,  quickly 
InstaUed.  In  San  Jose,  50  miles  south,  plastic 
pipe  has  been  in  use  nearly  five  years. 

"It  goes  In  much  faster  and  saves  a  lot 
of  money,"  says  Ernie  Tershuren,  assistant 
plumbing  Inspector  for  the  city. 

Tom  Murphy,  director  of  technical  services 
for  the  Associated  Home  Builders  of  Greater 
East  Bay,  polled  building  and  plumbing  offi- 
cials m  30  cities  and  counties  within  the 
state  who  have  been  using  the  plastics.  He 
says  results  show  the  product  is  proving 
reliable. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  California 
cities  and  counties  now  use  plastic  pipe. 

And  throughout  San  Francisco  proper,  em- 
ployees of  the  city  water  department  con- 
tinue to  lay  plastic  pipe — as  they  have  done 
for  seven  years. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment is  a  workable  solution  to  these  diffi- 
cult problems  and  one  which  recognizes 
the  need  to  protect  health  and  safety  and 
local  differences  while  still  providing  the 
needed  boost  in  productinty  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  It  is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  tlie  breakthrough  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
in  the  1968  Housing  Act  as  strengthened 
by  the  1969  Tower  amendment.  These, 
however,  were  limited  to  breakthrough 
programs  and  included  no  enforcement 
provisions.  Last  session  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin i  a 
cosponsor  of  my  amendment,  introduced 
S.  1691  aimed  at  meeting  these  needs. 
Testimony  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  statements  by  a  num- 
ber of  concerned  citizens  are  included  in 
the  committee  hearings. 

My  amendment  applies  to  all  housing 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
provides  a  private  right  of  enforcement 
without  the  involvement  of  a  State  or 
Federal  agency  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
Each  case  will  be  tried  by  the  local,  Stat«, 
or  Federal  court.  Thus,  there  can  be  no 
charge  of  "Federal  dictatorship." 

If  the  work  practice  or  code  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  healthful  and  safe  living 
or  -vvoiking  conditions,  the  remedy  would 
not  apply.  Since  certain  nationally  rec- 
ognized testing  agencies  such  as  Under- 
writers Laboratories  and  the  American 
Soci'=>ty  for  Testing  and  Materials  have 
.^et  standards  in  this  area  for  products,  a 
product  meeting  such  a  standard  ■will  be 
i:)resumed  to  be  safe  or  healthful.  This  is, 
however,  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
can  be  overcome  by  evidence  at  the  trial. 

As  a  result  of  a  question  raised  during 
subcommittee  consideration  of  the 
amendment,   it  now   requires  that  the 
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testing  agencies  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelop- 
ment.  This  will  insure  that  they  indeed 
have  adequate  facilities  to  develop  the 
necessary  standards. 

If  no  standard  has  been  established  by 
such  an  agency,  the  only  result  is  that 
no  presumption  rims  in  favor  of  the 
product  meeting  the  health  and  safety 
standards.  The  plaintiff  in  the  action 
will  have  the  burden  of  proving  this 
element. 

A  person  bringing  the  action  may  re- 
cover damages  as  well  as  have  injunc- 
tive relief.  Damages  are  not  allowed 
against  a  local  government  because  of 
soverign  immunity. 

As  noted  in  my  individual  views,  the 
amendment  lost  in  subcommittee  by  a 
small  margin  and,  indeed,  was  initially 
accepted.  The  distinguished  chairman 
was  kind  enough  to  offer  hearings  in  May 
on  the  amendment.  I  am  sure  that  such 
hearings  will  confirm  the  need  for  my 
amendment. 

However,  Mr.  President,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber  knows  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  just  said.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  cost  of  housing  has  skyrocketed 
in  the  past  few  years.  No  one  can  deny 
that  wage  rates  for  building  trades  have 
also  increased  tremendously.  Prefabri- 
cated components  for  housing  can  be 
made  more  cheaply  in  a  factory  on  a 
production  basis  than  handcrafted  on 
a  construction  site.  It  is  plainly  unfair 
to  the  million  of  Americans  desperately 
in  need  of  low-cost  housing  for  them  to 
wait  for  months  and  years  while  we  go 
through  hearings  to  prove  the  obvious. 
Adoption  of  my  amendment  will  give 
these  benefits  to  those  who  need  hous- 
ing now.  Rejection  of  this  amendment 
will  add  more  pressure  to  the  spiraling 
building  trades  wage  rates  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  can  least  afford  it,  the 
users  of  low-cost  housing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
offering  It. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  a 
breakthrough  in  housing  tlirough  im- 
proved technology  and  the  revision  of 
archaic  and  anachronistic  building  codes, 
including  work  rules,  which  only  add  to 
the  cost  of  housing  projects. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  acted 
in  this  country.  Too  often  we  have  been, 
perhaps,  more  concerned  with  how  or- 
ganized labor  might  react  than  we  have 
been  concerned  with  getting  the  costs  of 
housing  dowm  within  the  reach  of  low- 
income  families. 

In  the  original  breakthrough  proposi- 
tion, I  remember  it  was  supported  by 
Walter  Reuther,  then  the  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers.  He  testified 
before  the  committeee  that  the  big  prob- 
lem is  that  the  American  people  are 
getting  Chevrolet  homes  at  Cadillac 
prices.  I  concur  with  that  remark.  I  think 
that  now  is  the  time  for  this  country  to 
use  the  technology  it  has.  and  the  pro- 


duction methods  it  has,  to  bring  housing 
within  the  reach  of  the  low-income  fam- 
ily without  exoi'bitant  cost. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Teniiessee 
for  his  amendment.  I  support  it,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  support. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  j1eld  to  me, 
or  I  can  use  my  own  time,  either  one? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  jleld. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  our 
committee  has  been  concerned  with  tins 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  low -income 
housing.  We  have  worked  over  the  years 
to  try  to  make  certain  that  progress 
would  be  made.  Progress  has  been  made. 
I  can  remember,  not  many  years  ago, 
tliat  we  had  difficulty,  so  far  as  labor  was 
concerned,  in  agreeing  on  such  things  as 
modular  housing  and  using  different 
techniques  and  different  improved  ma- 
teilals,  as  well  as  new  materials. 

Back  about  1962  or  1963,  we  wrote  a 
provision  into  the  bill  directing  the  Sec- 
retary to  do  all  he  could  toward  using 
new  materials,  new  techniques,  and  new 
skills,  in  the  promotion  of  housing.  Much 
has  been  done.  Labor  today  cooperates 
in  modular  housing. 

Mr.  President,  about  2  years  ago,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  down  to  Corinth, 
Miss  ,  to  see  a  trainload  of  modular  hous- 
ing, coming  1,000  miles  from  up  in 
Avon.  N.Y.  They  were  bringing  housing 
down  there  where  a  tornado  had  come 
through  and  devastated  the  area.  I  went 
down  with  officials  from  HUD.  They  also 
had  high  officials  from  the  unions  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  the  hous- 
ing. These  unions  have  agreed  to  this, 

I  saw  a  piece  of  ground  which,  I  was 
told,  was  filled  with  rubble  the  day 
before. 

It  had  been  cleaned  off.  The  ground 
had  been  leveled  and  a  concrete  base 
had  been  prepared.  The  train  came  in 
from  1.000  miles  away,  bringing  the 
units.  I  saw  one  unit  lifted  by  crane  from 
a  flatcar  that  was  especially  built  for  the 
purpose,  put  on  a  trailer,  and  brought 
and  set  up  on  the  .site.  I  saw  a  second 
and  a  third  unit  brought  and  set  up  on 
the  site.  I  believe  that  there  were  four 
units  to  a  house.  They  were  all  put  in 
place  there  within  a  few  hours.  The 
waterpipes  and  the  electricity  were  con- 
nected. Everything  was  finished,  and 
they  had  a  complete  house  withm  48 
hours.  It  was  an  unbelievable  thing. 

The  ceremony  was  participated  in  by 
the  highest  officials  of  the  construction 
trades.  Later,  while  in  Avon.  N.Y..  I  saw 
the  houses  that  were  built  there.  The 
manufacturers  told  me,  that  before  they 
started,  they  had  worked  out  a  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  unions  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  good  co- 
operation ever  since. 

This  does  not  mean  that  wc  have  com- 
pleted the  breakthrougli  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  The  Scnatcr  knows  tha; 
we  discussed  the  matter  quite  fully  in 
the  committee.  We  reached  a  decision 
that  we  ought  to  have  hearings,  not  just 
on  this  one  feature,  but  also  on  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  obstacles  which 


must  be  removed  if  we  are  to  make  fui-- 
tlier  ad'.ances  in  hou.sing,  and  to  secure 
betttr  housing  ai  lower  prices  for  more 
people. 

Ml'.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  included  the  Davis-Bacon,  as  well. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  did.  And  it  in- 
cluded anything  else  that  affects  this 
subject. 

«  The  committee  agreed  thai  we  would 
not  take  this  up  al  this  time,  but  ihat 
we  would  hold  hearings  on  the  entire 
subject  matter.  We  do  plan  to  hold  those 
hearings 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yieldmg.  I  will  certainly  wel- 
come the  hearings  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred.  I  share  the  conviction  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  while 
some  progress  has  been  made,  the 
amoimt  of  progress  has  been  entirely 
unsatisfactory  m.sofar  as  I  can  see.  For 
that  reason  I  have  cosponsored  the 
amendment. 

I  believe  there  are  still  a  good  many 
restrictions  in  this  area  in  the  local 
building  codes,  and  even  in  the  State 
buildings  codes  as  well,  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  holding  up  what  progress 
might  be  had  .so  that  we  mit:ht  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter  of  solving  our 
housing  problems, 

I  think  that  some  additional  fiexlbllity 
should  be  had.  I  Ihmk  that  some  legisla- 
tion is  indicated  at  the  Federal  level. 
Without  some  action  taken  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  we  will  see  a  continuation  of 
the  foot  dragging  that  has  gone  on  in  the 
past  and  the  lack  of  any  meaningful 
progress  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  further  that  a  few  months  ago  I 
went  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  large 
construction  unions — the  name  of  which 
escapes  me  at  the  moment — where  an 
agreement  was  signed  between  that 
union  and  a  very  large  producer  of  mod- 
ular housing  in  the  United  Stales, 

I  point  to  these  things  to  show  that  we 
have  been  making  headway,  i  want  to 
point  cut  that  Secretary  Romney  an- 
noimced  a  policy  not  lone  after  he  came 
into  office  that  is  called  Operation 
Breakthrough.  I  will  not  say  that  he  has 
achieved  everything  in  that  operation 
that  he  desire.s.  However,  he  ha?  .eone  a 
long  way  toward  solving  some  of  these 
problems  of  getting  Operation  Break- 
through succe.ssfully  at  work. 

In  view  of  the  things  I  have  said,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senator  will  not  insist 
on  his  amendment  at  this  time  but  will 
wait  imiil  after  tlie  hearings  have  been 
held. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  President.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  assurances  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  from 
the  chaiiTnan  of  the  committee  that  we 
will  have  full  and  adequate  hearings  on 
this  matter.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  .Alabama  supports  lower  costs  m 
housing  for  every  American  family.  There 
IS  no  question  about  his  sincerity.  Nor  is 
there  any  question  in  niy  mind  about 
some  of  the  examples  such  as  the  one  he 
cited  in  MississipjM,  Wo  have  hn,d  some 
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the  State  of  Tennessee  when  a  tornado 
hit.  The  Senator  spoke  of  the  recent 
of  the  agreement  in  Washing- 
There  is  not  any  question  that  some 
these  things  will  happen. 
My  question,  however,  is  whether 
erough  things  are  happening.  The  tor- 
nado of  high  prices  have  affected  every 
Aiiencan  family,  and  I  question  wheth- 
the  building  codes  and  restrictive  work 
agreements  are  being  relaxed  to  truly  re- 
sp  and  to  the  needs. 

[  know  that  labor  has  done  a  mag- 

nipcently  responsive  job  in  crisis  situa- 

such  as  tornadoes.  I  am  most  grate- 

for  their  sense  of  public  responsibil- 

However.  I  also  know  what  happens 

the  local  level  when  we  try  to  get 

plfistic  pipe  approved  in  San  Francisco 

plastic  electrical  conduits  approved  in 

Angeles.  I  know  that  it  is  almost  im- 

pcjssible  to  do  because  of  the  political 

that  exist  to  maintain  the  sta- 

quo.  And  the  status  quo  is  the  19th 

construction  techniques  which 

in^pede  the  construction  of  housing  for 

family  in  the  country. 

[  think  it  is  an  absolute  tragedy  that 

of  politics  this  Congress  has  al- 

,ed  a  situation  to  develop  which  has 

ced  most  housing  out  of  the  reach  of 

m^t  families  today  in  America. 

rhe  very  bill  we  are  debating  would 
se  the  Federal  subsidy  up  to  an 
lount  that  would  cover  families  with 
awnings  of  $11,000  a  year.  The  very  fact 
we  have  the  pending  bill  before  us 
intiicates  that  something  is  fundamen- 
wrong  with  this  industry.  I  think 
s  up  to  Congress  to  address  this  prob- 
and to  address  it  now. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ul  ite  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
oflering  his  amendment  which  I  sup- 
port. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  hous- 
in  t  costs  are  rising  at  a  dramatic  rate. 
Ac  equate  housing  from  all  of  our  clti- 
ze  IS  is  an  important  national  goal.  We 
kr  ow  that  housing  costs  have  risen  dra- 
m;  itically  with  the  result  that  some  esti- 
miites  Indicate  that  housing  costs  have 
re  iched  a  level  that  places  unsubsidized 
he  using  beyond  the  reach  of  70  percent  of 
th3  American  families.  Whether  this 
ni  mber  is  too  high  or  not,  I  am  not  cer- 
ta  n.  But  It  does  illustrate  that  many 
Ai  lericans  are  priced  out  of  the  housing 
m;  ixket.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
imlividuals  whose  income  is  just  above 
th  J  level  for  subsidized  housing  as- 
SLEtance. 

With  the  great  housing  needs  of  the 
Ns  tion,  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  must 
ta  :e  advantage  of  cost  reductions  that 
miiy  be  possible  through  the  use  of  new 
m  iterials,  new  technology,  and  mass- 
pr>duction  methods.  Plastic  pipes,  fiber- 
gliLSs  fixtures,  plastic  baseboards,  pre- 
assembled  plumbing,  and  electronic  sys- 
teins  are  examples  according  to  hous- 
in ;  experts  that  offer  potential  for  in- 
cnsased  output  and  a  reduction  In  the 
CO  it  of  housing. 

At.  President,  Operation  Breakthrough 
re  ^resented  an  effort  by  the  administra- 
ti(  n  and  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
co  irage  the  use  of  modem  technology  in 
he  using  construction.  Under  this  pro- 
gr  un  a  number  of  communities  have  ac- 
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cepted  prototype  housing  design  to  dem- 
onstrate new  construction  methods. 

As  important  as  Operation  Break- 
throughs  approach  is.  there  are  obvious 
limitations.  In  the  meantime,  housing 
costs  continue  to  rise,  pricing  more 
Americans  out  of  the  home  market.  I 
believe  that  the  use  of  modern  tech- 
nology is  important  for  all  Americans, 
but  it  is  particularly  important  for  those 
living  in  the  central  cities  who  may  de- 
sire to  move  to  suburban  communities. 
Cost  saving  steps  would  naturally  im- 
prove this  possibility.  But  it  also  should 
be  emphasized  that  cost  savings  are 
equally  important  to  moderate  income 
families.  In  some  counties  in  America, 
for  example,  the  average  cost  of  a  new 
home  is  in  excess  of  $40,000. 

As  a  result,  many  of  our  young  scien- 
tists, policemen,  teachers,  and  others  de- 
siring to  live  in  these  areas  often  have 
trouble  locating.  This  amendment  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  challenge 
codes  in  local  courts  that  prevent  the  use 
of  economical  methods  and  materials 
that  are  proven  as  safe  and  acceptable. 

I  believe  action  such  as  this  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  bring  about  an  evolution 
of  building  technology  and  the  needed 
revolution  in  housing  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  today's  and  tomorrow's  citi- 
zens. 

I  .support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  statement  and  for 
his  support. 

I  think  the  substance  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  say  today  is  if  we  are  going  to 
help  people  in  this  country  by  offering 
them  the  opportimity  to  o%-n  their  own 
homes.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
all  members  of  the  committee  have  had 
that  goal  for  a  long  time.  If  they  are 
going  to  have  that  opportunity,  we  have 
to  keep  costs  within  their  range  and 
ability  to  pay. 

When  costs'^- rise  from  10  percent  to 
15  percent  a  year,  there  is  no  way  that 
we  in  Washington  can  increase  subsidies 
to  keep  up  with  those  costs.  Even  with 
subsidies  the  average  family  is  being 
priced  out  of  the  opportunity  to  own  its 
own  home.  I  cannot  think  of  a  greater 
tragedy  in  a  free  society. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  allowing  us  the  full  opix)r- 
tunity  to  have  hearings  on  this  subject 
that  is  admittedly  a  complex  and  diflfl- 
cult  subject,  but  it  must  be  faced  up  to 
by  Congress.  I  appreciate  his  willingness 
to  open  this  to  the  public  and  to  allow 
people  to  come  in  and  express  them- 
selves on  finding  a  means  to  Improve  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  with  that,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Ls  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  under  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  done.  I  do  wunt  to  say  this 
to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  that 
might  result  from  what  I  have  said.  I 


mentioned  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  the  area 
leveled  by  a  tornado;  but  this  program 
is  not  Limited  to  such  areas.  They  are 
placing  those  houses  aU  over  the  United 
States.  Many  different  modular  housing 
producers  are  doing  it.  It  is  not  limited 
to  disaster  areas. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say, 
talking  about  the  high  cost  of  housing. 
I  remember  2  or  3  years  ago  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings  we  had  testimony 
on  the  question  of  rising  costs.  The  fig- 
ures, as  I  remember  them,  showed  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  land  was  the 
highest  of  any  of  the  figures.  I  believe 
the  increase  in  materials,  lumber  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  go  into  houses, 
probably  came  next.  All  of  those  costs 
exceed  the  labor  part  of  it  and  we 
cannot  separate  them.  We  have  many 
obstacles  to  overcome. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  so  much  crit- 
icizing construction  wages.  I  think  some 
of  those  are  catching  up  where  they 
needed  to  catch  up.  I  am  not  being  broad- 
ly critical  of  wages  as  I  am  of  patterns. 
I  think  there  is  a  fine  distinction  between 
increasing  a  man's  pay  for  increased  ac- 
tivity which  results  in  reduced  wages. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  recognize  those 
factors  but  I  want  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  increase  in  costs  are  due  to  many 
factors. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  action  in  agreeing  to  wait  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  4,  Insert  after  the  word 
"rehabilitation"  the  following:  ",  or  re- 
financing which  involves  rehabilitation," 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  clarify  further  the 
provision  already  in  the  bill  relating  to 
rehabilitation  property  under  FHA 
guarantees  which  would  extend  the  life 
of  existing  loans,  to  provide  fimds  for 
rehabilitation  purposes  in  accordance 
with  the  act. 

It  stems  also  out  of  misinterpretation 
of  language  in  the  committee  report. 

I  am  proposing  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  makes  it  clear  that  in  the  case 
of  the  refinancing  of  a  home  mortgage 
which  involves  rehabilitation,  the  mort- 
gage amount  eligible  for  FTiA  insurance 
will  be  based  on  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  before  rehabilitation  plus 
the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation. 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  which 
insures  that  loan-to-value  ratios  will  be 
applied  to  refinanced  mortgages  involv- 
ing rehabilitation  in  the  same  way  as 
they  are  applied  to  other  mortgages  in- 
volving rehabilitation.  The  amendment 
Is  necessitated  by  an  erroneous  state- 
ment in  the  committee  report,  which 
reads : 

Where  the  mortgage  would  also  refinance 
existing  Indebtednese,  it  (the  mortgage 
amount)    wouW  be  further  limited  to  the 
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(loan-to- value)  ratios  as  applied  to  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation  plus  the  amount  required 
to  refinance  the  outstanding  indebtednese. 

The  effect  of  basing  the  maximum 
mortgage  amount  on  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness rather  than  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property  before  rehabilita- 
tion would  be  to  force  homeowners  who 
are  refinancing  their  mortages  in  order 
to  obtain  money  for  rehabilitation  to  put 
up  an  increased  amount  of  their  own 
equity  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  refinan- 
cing, even  though  they  have  already  been 
making  payments  on  the  property  for  3 
years.  One  of  the  main  advantages  which 
the  committee  saw  in  the  refinancing 
provision  was  that  unlike  home  improve- 
ment loans  which  force  homeowners  to 
assume  second  mortgages,  refinancing  of 
the  first  mortgage  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  would  make  money  available  for 
rehabilitation  without  forcing  an  in- 
crease in  the  homeowners'  monthly  pay- 
ments. This  should  be  a  great  advantage 
to  owTiers  who  would  like  to  rehabilitate, 
but  just  cannot  afford  to  increase  their 
monthly  payments.  The  committee  re- 
port language  would  to  some  degree 
counteract  this  advantage  by  eliminat- 
ing homeowners  who  could  not  come  up 
with  the  additional  equity  required  at 
the  time  of  refinancing. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  move  quick- 
ly to  adopt  this  technical  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  have  read  the  amendment  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  good  amendment.  For 
my  part  I  am  willing  to  accept  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Texas  likewise  is 
in  accord  with  that  statement.  He  will 
speak  for  himself  in  just  a  moment.  If  he 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  chairman.  I  am  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  2,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  748.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  second  and  third  in- 
stallments of  the  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank; 

S.  749.  An  act  to  authorize  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank;  and 

S.  2010.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3248)  to  consoli- 


date, simplify,  and  improve  laws  relative 
to  housing  and  housing  assistance,  to 
provide  Federal  assistsmce  to  local  gov- 
ernments in  support  of  community  devel- 
opment activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  74  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  know  I  had  that  much  time  to  start 
with.  I  will  not  use  the  entire  74  minutes. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  read  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  me,  and  it  is  from 
R.  Hilton  Davis,  legislative  general  man- 
ager of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  The  letter  reads: 
Chamber  or  Commerce  of  the 

United  States  of  America, 
Washington.  DC,  March  2,  1972. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate. 

From:   R.  Hilton  Davis,  Legislative  General 
Manager 

This  Is  to  request  that.  In  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  3248,  you  offer  floor  com- 
ment or  colloquy  making  the  following  two 
points  with  regard  to  Sec.  711,  National  In- 
stitute of  Building  Sciences: 

(1)  That  the  National  Institute  of  Build- 
ing Sciences  is  to  be  a  recognized,  prestigious 
leadership  and  coordinating  center — and  not 
a  competitor  to  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials  and  other  existing  agencies  and 
groups  that  are  performing  worthwhUe 
building  codes  and  standards  work. 

(2)  That  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— National  Academy  of  Engineering — 
National  Research  Council,  in  advising  and 
assisting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tute, are  expected  to  provide  the  long- 
established  building  science  and  technology 
expertise  of  their  Building  Research  Advisory 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  men  from  gov- 
ernment, business,  labor  and  the  academic 
community. 

There  are  solid  reasons  for  this  request. 
I  find  that  some  executives  are  reading  the 
words"  ...  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble .  .  ."  on  page  204,  line  6.  of  the  bill  as 
opening  the  door  for  NIBS  to  decide  against 
delegation  of  responsibility  to  existing  agen- 
cies and  to  set  up  Its  own  comi>eting  activi- 
ties. I  find,  too,  that  some  executives  be- 
lieve that  the  in-place  capabilities  of  the 
Building  Research  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Academies-Research  Council  are 
being  overlooked  In  this  legislation  and 
might  not  be  utilized  in  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences. 

These  requested  expressions  are  necessary. 
I  am  convinced,  to  maintaining  the  united 
and  strong  support  of  industry  and  public 
groups  for  this  legislation. 

I  have  received  a  similar  letter  from 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
which  I  shall  not  read  but  will  offer  for 
the  Record,  and  also  a  letter  has  just 
been  delivered  to  me  at  my  desk  along 
the  same  lines  from  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  in  which  they 
suggest  certain  amendments.  Of  course, 
we  have  already  passed  that  point  in 
the  bill,  but  their  suggested  amendments 
and  suggestions  are  very  much  in  ac- 
cord with  the  two  letters  I  have  already 
referred  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
American  Iron  and  Steel  iNSTrrtrrE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March   2,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  You  and  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  are  tUready  aware  of 
the  construction  Industry's  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute's  strong  sup- 
port for  the  establishment  of  he  National 
insmuie  o:  Buildmt;  Sciences  wiih  auieau- 
ments  as  cited  m  the  testimony  before  your 
committee. 

Mr.  John  D.  Klrkwood,  Chairman  of  AISI's 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Construction  Af- 
fairs urges  that  In  the  Senate  deliberations 
on  Section  711  of  the  Housing  BUI  that  the 
following  points  be  emphasized:  1)  that  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  is  a 
coordinating  agency  and  will  not  compete 
directly  or  Indirectly  with  established  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute.  American  Society  for 
Testing  and  Materials.  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Slandaras  of  The  Department  ^-i  C'.;n;n;erce. 
2)  the  National  Academies  of  Sciences  and 
Engineering  and  the  NaUonal  Research 
Council  are  particularly  well  qualified  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Building  Sciences  because  in  their 
Building  Research  Advisory  Board  they  have 
iilready  bruuRht  to^-ether  con.s:ruci:on  ex- 
perts from  business,  labor,  government  and 
the  academic  community. 

Clarification  on  these  two  points  on   the 
floor  of  the  Senate  is  essential  for  continued 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  O,  Kirkland. 

Nationai.  Forest  Products  Association. 

Washington.  DC.  March  2.  1972 
Hon,  John  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  'We  simply  cannot 
support  the  provisions  In  S.  3248  which 
would  create  a  Nationai  Institute  of  Build- 
ing Sciences  unless  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
Institute  would  carry  out  all  of  its  functions 
through  competent  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations already   In   existence. 

The  way  the  bill  now  reads,  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Institute  is  so  broad  that  lis 
activities  could  undermine  the  programs  and 
e.Tectiveness  of  existing  standards-wntlng 
organizations  and  model  code  groups.  We 
cannot  support  the  Institute  as  it  would 
evolve,  as  we  think  It  could  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pendlne  bill,  into  a  major  b\;l!d- 
iiie  standards  research  outfit  In  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

Tlie  controversy  centers  on  a  very  few 
words  In  the  bill,  which  if  deleted,  would 
fix  it  up  fine.  The  changes  we  think  should 
be  made  are  as  follows 

I  a)  On  page  203  at  lines  11  12,  delete  the 
words    "relating    to    building    reeulation"; 

lb)  On  page  203  at  lines  16-17.  delete  the 
words  "sultatile  for  adoption  by  building  reg- 
ulating jurisdictions  and  agencies";   and 

fc)  On  page  204  at  line  6,  strike  the  words 
"to  the  maximum  extent  possible." 

Our  view  is  that  if  the  Institute  is  to  de- 
velop standards,  it  will  disrupt  and  dupllcat-e 
the  programs  of  many  competent  oragniza- 
tions  which  now  develop  standards  under  the 
national  consensus  approach.  Also,  if  the 
Institute  is  Itself  to  perform  the  functions 
for  which  it  is  responsible,  a  large  staff  and 
a  major  research  facility  will  be  necessary 
■We  think  this  is  a  mistake  The  Institute 
should  be  kept  as  a  supervisory  organixatlon. 
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MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  A*-ish  to 
coniAiiment  members  of  the  Committee 
Eanking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
t  ringing  before  the  Senate  a  housing 
(  ontaining  language  on  housing  for 
jlderly  which  meets  several  of  the 
recoi  runendations  of  the  White  House 
Com  nittee  on  Aging  in  this  field. 

served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 

mitt^  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly  of  the 

Special  Committee  on  Aging  from 

through  1970.  when  I  stepped  aside 

.'or  of  the  former  chairman  of  the 

(jommittee,  the  distinguished  Senator 

New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams'. 

Through  the  years,  Senator  Williams 

have  been  allies  in  the  struggle  to 

de  decent  housmg  for  America's  20 

millibn  older  Americans.  These  housing 

ems  are  particularly  acute  at  the 

t  time  for  several  reasons. 

Fiist  and  foremost  is  the  failure  of  the 

qmment    to    recognize    the    special 

ng  needs  of  the  elderly.  This  can  be 

in  the  fact  that  for  the  last  10  years 

produced  only  336.000  units  for 

elderly.  Last  year  only  41.000  units 

built  for  the  elderly  while  even-one 

the  minimum  need  is  120.000  units 
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should  be  no  surprise  then  that  6 

)n  elderly — 30  percent  of  all  older 

Americans,  continue  to  live  in  substand- 

inadequate  housmg. 

the  same  time,  housing  remains  the 

t  single  expense  for  the  elderly,  ac- 

ing  for  33  percent  of  total  income. 

This  [problem  is  amplified  by  the  fact  that 

of   4   seniors   has   income   plac- 

lim  below  the  established  poverty 


Mdst  of  these  seniors  did  not  become 
until  they  became  old  and  generally 

spealjng,    the  lower   their   income,   the 

'.  decent  housing  has  become  a  prob- 

o  them.  Among  old-age  assistance 

recip  ents,  for  example,  some  45  to  70 

percent  live  in  deficient  housing;  15  per- 
tiave  no  running  water;  and  30  per- 
no  flush  toilets.  Forty  percent  of  the 

houspig  has  one  or  more  other  major 


make  matters  worse,  failmg  health 
decreased  mobility,  which  often  come 
age.  limit  the  ability  of  these  old- 
to  rehabiUtate  or  maintain  housing 
shop  around  and  compete  for  rental 


ous  ng. 

The  relative  unavailability  of  housing 
n-eat  drawback  for  the  elderly  but 
ning  on  this  less  than  palatable  cake 
escalating  property  taxes  which  in  some 
have  been  found  to  take  up  as  much 
percent  of  their  total  income, 
compoimds  a  desperate  picture 
indeed.  It  is  the  picture  which  confronted 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
on   Aging  who  called  for  strong 

by  way  of  solution, 
part,  the  delegates  to  the  White 
conference  called  for: 


First.  Construction  of  120,000  units  a 
year  for  the  elderly. 

Second.  Relief  from  escalating  prop- 
erty taxes. 

Third.  The  resurrection  of  the  section 
202  direct  loan  program. 

Fourth.  The  incorporation  of  architec- 
tural and  design  standards  with  more 
housing  being  designed  for  the  special 
needs  of  the  elderly. 

Fifth.  An  increase  in  the  rent  supple- 
ments program. 

Sixth.  The  development  of  physical  and 
environmental  security  standards  to  pro- 
tect the  elderly  in  housing  projects  from 
crime. 

Seventh.  The  promulgation  of  new 
programs  to  assist  families  to  care  for 
their  elderly  in  their  own  homes. 

Eighth.  Establishment  of  the  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  administration's 
housing  consolidation  bill  as  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  does  con- 
tain provisions  to  deal  with  several  of 
these  recommendations.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  them  briefly. 

First,  the  housing  bill  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  in  authorizations 
for  the  section  202  direct  loan  program 
which  was  without  doubt  the  most  suc- 
cessful program  in  our  history.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  will  provide  adequate  fimd- 
ing  for  this  program.  If  funds  are  pro- 
vided, the  administration  will  have  a 
clear  mandate  from  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  conference  to  continue  this 
program  which  has  been  dormant  and 
phased  out  in  favor  of  section  236. 

Second,  assuming  that  the  interest 
subsidy  program  will  be  the  only  vehicle 
to  provide  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families — I  would  hope  other- 
wise— then  at  least  this  program  should 
provide  some  housing  for  the  elderly. 
S.  2049  contains  the  command  that  15  to 
25  percent  of  all  236  units  built  in  the  fu- 
ture be  for  the  elderly.  Under  the  bill, 
HUD  must  issue  guidelines  for  elderly 
housing  projects  withm  90  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  intent 
is  obviously  to  provide  housing  designed 
for  the  needs  of  seniors. 

Third,  under  the  bill  some  60  percent 
of  236  units  would  be  eligible  for  rent 
supplements  instead  of  the  current  20 
percent  provided  by  law. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  for  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing'  for  the 
Elderly  in  HUD.  The  Deputy  would  be  a 
highly  visible  advocate  of  the  elderly 
who  would  administer  and  coordinate 
housing  programs  for  older  Americans. 
He  would  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  and  would  formulate  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  the  housing  needs 
of  older  Americans. 

I  would  point  out  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  I  originated  the  Idea  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  and  Introdu-ed  S.  4246  to  this 
effect  In  the  last  Congress.  I  will,  there- 
fore, support  Senators  Williams,  Percy, 
and  Cranston  If  they  seek  floor  amend- 
ments providing  for  a  full  Assistant  Sec- 


retary in  HUD  instead  of  a  Deputy  As 
sistant  Secretary.  Certainly,  a  Deputy 
Assistant  is  an  important  first  step,  but 
the  full  Assistant  Secretary  would  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  provide  a  hous- 
ing response  to  the  needs  of  seniors. 

Proposals  that  are  not  included  In  this 
year's  housing  bill,  but  which  I  wiU  seek 
to  implement  in  the  future,  include  re- 
lief from  property  taxes,  the  subject  of 
my  bill,  S.  3088,  and  a  program  to  pro- 
vide "campuses  for  the  elderly,"  which 
would  tackle  the  broad  spectrum  of  hous- 
ing needs  of  seniors  from  nursing  home 
to  housing  for  the  ambulatory  in  a  cam- 
pus setting.  Campuses  for  the  elderlv  are 
the  subject  of  my  bill,  S.  2935.  This  is  an 
idea  that  I  have  been  struggling  to  refine 
for  some  time,  and  I  welcome  the  inter- 
est of  Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Wil- 
LL-KMs.  who  have  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation. Working  together,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  enact  these  positive 
housing  measures. 

Once  again.  I  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  for  adopting  sev- 
eral items  which  will  benefit  the  elderly, 
who  have  been  so  long  neglected  by  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  Senator 
Williams,  the  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  MondaleI  for  their  work 
on  this  bm  in  behalf  of  the  elderly.  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE  offered  amendments  to  S. 
2049  which  Incorporated  my  bill  S.  2923. 
That  bill  has  been  long  sought  after  by 
providers  of  services  to  the  elderly.  It 
provides  FTIA-insured  loans  to  nursing 
homes  that  desire  to  purchase  fire  safety 
equipment.  Including  sprinkling,  smoke 
detection,  and  alarm  systems.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  safety  of  our  Na- 
tion's 23.000  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  ask  that  we  return  to  the  Percy  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

A.MENDMENT    NO.    975 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  975.  to  which  I  addressed  mv- 
self  previously,  has  been  temporarilv  set 
aside,  and  I  call  up  the  amendment 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  amendment 
975,  as  follows: 

On  page  196,  strike  out  lines  10  through 
15  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"six"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven". 

(2)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

••(2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  desig- 
nated Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  for 
the  Elderly.  All  of  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  to  provide  aid  or  assist- 
ance m  behalf  of  the  elderly  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  and  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  so  designated.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  authority,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall — 
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■'<A)  make  maximum  u:.e  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  in  providing  housing  and  related 
facilities  for  the  e:derly; 

"IB)  be  re^u-'arly  consulted  with  respect 
to  all  other  programs  of  the  Department  to 
the  extent  that  they  rrovide  or  otherwise  in- 
volve housing  for  tiie  elderly; 

"iCi  provide  a  central  source  and  clear- 
ingiiouse  of  Information  with  respect  to 
housing  for  the  elderly; 

"(D)  coordinate  housing  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  seeks  ways  to  consolidate  nro- 
grams  which  overlap;  and 

■■IE)  carry  out  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  such  administrative  or  legis- 
lative action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  In  rural 
areas,  including  emergency  grants  where 
necessary  for  the  repair  or  rehabilitation  of 
dwelling  units." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that,  pur- 
suant to  our  earlier  colloquy.  I  was  un- 
able to  obtain  from  HUD  the  assurances 
the  Senator  asked  for.  Therefore,  I  shall 
not  insist  on  the  modification  of  his 
amendment,  and  I  shall  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  that  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee  does 
not  oppose  the  amendment,  I  wonder  if 
it  would  be  a  fair  question  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs what  his  own  position  might  be.  so 
that  we  might  determine  whether  this 
could  be  handled  expeditiously  here  by  a 
voice  vote.  If  we  cannot  have  assurance 
that  it  would  carry  by  a  voice  vote,  then, 
of  course,  I  would  want  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  insist  on  a  rollcall 
vote  and  that  we  can  take  the  amend- 
ment up  on  a  voice  vote.  I  feel  pretty  cer- 
tain, although  I  have  not  talked  with  all 
my  colleagues,  that  the  Senator  would 
be  successful  in  putting  across  his 
amendment. 

I  regret  that  we  were  not  able  to  com- 
plete the  arrangement  the  Senator  had 
suggested,  but  at  least  this  would  be 
taking  it  to  conference,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, if  something  like  what  he  has  sug- 
gested can  be  worked  out.  that  will  re- 
move the  necessity  of  any  difficulty  there. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  persuasive  powers 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Ala- 
ba:na  and  Texas.  I  know  of  their  own 
devotion  to  the  elderly.  I  know  that  they 
al.sQ.  as  I  do,  wish  to  have  clean  organi- 
zation and  clean  organization  charts,  but 
sometimes  you  have  to  adopt  a  modifica- 
tion when  you  see  an  injustice.  We  have 
had  certain  groups  in  this  country  who 
ha\e  been  subject  to  injustices,  arid  ad- 
justments have  been  made  to  take  that 
into  account. 

I  know  I  was  asked  by  the  administra- 
tion to  carry  the  load  on  the  Senate  side 
for  all  the  executive  reorganization  bills. 
One  of  the  principal  arguments  made 
was  that  they  would  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  people  reporting  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "Wlien  the  drug  abuse  blD  was  sent 
dowTi  and  I  was  asked  to  sponsor  It,  it 
provided  for  a  special  assistant  to  the 
President    reno:ting    to    the    President. 


This  went  against  the  grain  of  those 
who  had  wanted  executive  reorganiza- 
tion. When  the  war-on-cancer  program 
came  along,  the  White  House  and  the 
administration  supported  a  director  of 
this  program  to  report  back  dii-ectlv  to 
the  President,  and  the  President  himself 
announced  that  he  would  be  the  head 
of  this  ambitious  program. 

So,  we  have  to  be  fiexible  and  we  have 
to  be  reasonable.  We  realize  that  we 
sometimes  set  down  rigid  rules  and  then 
have  to  make  exceptions  to  those  rules. 
So,  when  we  make  exceptions  to  organi- 
zation charts  In  this  area,  it  will  be 
understood  by  people  across  the  countrv, 
and  by  young  and  old  alike,  and  bv  rich 
and  poor  alike,  that  we  will  have  one 
man  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
aged  and  that  will  be  his  sole  job. 

I  would  like  to  yield  now  to  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  who  has  been  a 
stalwart  advocate  of  the  elderly  and 
who  has  a  rapport  with  young  people 
that  is  exceeded  by  no  Member  of  this 
body.  At  the  same  time  he  has  main- 
tained his  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
aged,  and  I  feel  he  would  be  highly  quali- 
fied to  comment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  gracious  remarks. 

1  would  like  to  associate  myself  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment.  I  think  the  point 
really  is  that  the  problems  of  the  aged 
are  problems  that  are  so  comprehensive 
and  are  so  complex  that  they  really  de- 
serve the  undivided  attention  of  a  major 
element  of  this  particular  agency.  I  sup- 
ported the  President's  reorganization 
plan.  I  supported  it  aggressively  and  vig- 
orously. I  think  really  what  the  reorga- 
nization plan  is  all  about  is  to  allow  us 
to  place  emphasis  where  emphasis  has 
flagged  and  has  spread  about.  The  em- 
phasis on  the  problems  of  the  aged  has 
been  particularly  fragmented  in  this  and 
other  agencies.  The  problems  that  relate 
to  this  particular  problem  are  not  just 
those  of  a  particular  shelter,  but  of  shel- 
ter that  must  be  of  a  particular  kind 
which  must  encompass  social  and  emo- 
tional as  well  as  physical  needs. 

I  very  much  hope  that  we  can  have 
some  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  involved,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  that 
they  will  place  and  put  emphasis  on  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  response  to  this 
problem  that  it  .so  richly  deserves. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  is  perfectly 
correct  in  pressing  for  this  measure,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had,  in  my  opinion,  a 
definite  assurance  from  the  agency  that 
this  kind  of  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  this  terribly  complex  and  complicated 
problem.  This  is  not  a  problem  of  small 
magnitude.  There  are  more  than  20  mil- 
lion Americans  whose  lives  are  affected 
directly  and  personally  by  the  programs 
of  this  Government,  and  it  seems  to  me 
imperative  that  we  act  to  see  that  those 
programs  are  complementarj-  to  and  not 
competitive  with  the  other  programs  de- 
signed to  enable  people  to  live  their  gold- 
en years  in  a  period  of  tranquillity  and 
communication  with  their  neighbors  and 
fellow  man. 

I  support  the  Senator  in  his  efforts, 
and  I  commend  him  for  making  thi<: 
proposal. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
di.stinguit-hed  colleague  irom  Tennessee 
for  his  very  pertinent  comments. 

At  this  time.  I  shall  he  delighted  in  a 
mo.Tient  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California,  but  first 
I  :■  ield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  lust  let  me  say  tiiis:  The  Senutor 
from  Texas  and  I  are  not  going  to  op- 
pose the  Sen'.iior'.s  iimendment.  We  were 
simply  trying  to  v.ork  out  some  kind  of 
understandin'?  thrit  would  be  consistent 
both  to  what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do 
and  to  what  HUD  is  trying  "to  accom- 
plish. 

I  want  to  say  this:  I  believe  there  is 
more  in  this  bill  for  the  elderly  tlian  in 
any  bill  we  have  ever  had  before  us,  and 
most  of  it  was  put  in  through  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and.  now.  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama  and  I  concur 
with  him  in  that  Senator  Cranston  put 
in  a  great  deal  lor  the  elderlv  witliin  the 
committee.  As  I  have  said  before,  by  put- 
ting this  amendment  in.  in  no  way  do  I 
wich  to  detract  from  the  great  job  that 
the  committee  has  done  to  help  the  el- 
derly. No  bill  hii>  liad  iiK^ie  m  it  lor  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  than  this  partieular 
bill,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  that  we 
.'ihould  wrap  it  up  with  this  organiza- 
tional change,  which  will.  I  think  with- 
out any  question,  place  the  problem  of 
housing  for  the  aging  at  the  proper  ad- 
ministrative level. 

With  every  piece  of  legislation  I  bring 
forward.  I  tr>-  always  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  administration  to  support 
and  sponsor  it,  and  make  it  their  own  if 
they  wish;  and  I  just  wish  that  time  had 
permitted  us  to  work  it  out  with  the  ad- 
ministration. But  I  think  it  can  be  re- 
solved. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  who  has  been  a  member  of  this 
great  committee  for  several  years,  the 
Senator  from  California  '  Mr.  Cranston  » , 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
deep  concern  for  the  elderly,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  his  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  wisdom  in  offering  this  amendment, 
and  for  his  determination  and  great  skill 
in  keeping  the  amendment  alive.  It  is  a 
very  important  amendment.  It  is  one  of 
the  key  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  a  conference 
called  by  the  President,  It  is  a  key  recom- 
mendation also  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Senior  Citizens,  which  has  2  mil- 
lion members  or  more  in  our  counti-y. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  does  have  per- 
haps more  prousions  affecting  senior 
citizens  than  any  bill  in  a  long  time  in 
the  field  of  housing.  I  am  delighted  that 
many  of  them  are  provisions  which  I  of- 
fered. So.  even  more  important  because  of 
the  other  provisions  already  in  th.e  bill,  is 
the  amendment  setting  up  the  .\isi slant 
Secretarj',  to  in.sure  that  there  will  be 
more  focus  than  heretofore  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aging  in  hou.'-in.g.  both  tho.'ie 
areas  which  focus  on  the  problems  of 
aging  and  those  which  help  to  assure 
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thst  senior  citizens  will  have  an  oppor- 
turity  to  live  with  younger  citizens, 
wh  ch  I  think  is  very  important.  I  con- 
gratulate  and  thank  the  senior  Senator 
fro  n  Illinois,  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Al£  bama  for  his  leadership  and  his  rec- 
ogi  ition  of  the  importance  of  what  the 
Sei.ator  from  Illinois  is  doing  with  this 
am  jndment,  and  the  importance  of  what 
they  and  the  committee  have  done  on 
the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
col  eague. 

Ilr.  President,  before  concluding,  I 
sin  ply  wish  to  acknowledge  the  leader- 
shi  D  provided  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  *Mr.  Williams)  in  this  field.  Sen- 
ate r  Williams  is  not  only  a  member  of 
th€  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Coi  nmittee,  but  he  is  also  the  past  chair- 
ma  n  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Agng,  and  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Ag-ng  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Ho  ising.  He  has  taken  a  leadership  posi- 
tio;i  in  this  area,  and  I  know  the  other 
me  nbers  of  the  Senate  Aging  Committee 
sh£  re  this  view. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment,  I 
ur^  e  its  prompt  adoption. 

.'.t  the  recent  White  Hou^e  Conference 
Aging,  delegates  from  every  State  in 
Union  made  a  ringing  call  for  "a  na- 
tional policy  on  housing  for  the  elderly." 
Qu  te  clearly,  a  high  level  spokesman  at 
HID  Ls  absolutely  essential  if  this  na- 
tional housing  policy  is  to  crystallize. 

is  things  stand  now,  housing  for  the 
?rly  is  likely  to  encounter  two  major 
First,  there  is  the  difficulty 
dealing    with    a    large    bureaucracy 

hlch  oftentimes  is  unaware  of  the 
spe:ial  needs  of  the  aged.  Second,  proj- 
ect sponsors  frequently  must  cut  through 
tar  gles  of  redtape  to  have  their  applica- 
tions considered. 

.^.s  a  consequence,  the  elderly's  housmg 
prcblems  do  not  receive  the  full  degree 
of  ittention  which  is  so  urgently  needed. 

":  '0  rectify  this,  they  need  a  high  level 
and  articulate  spokesman — an  Assistant 
Se<jretary  at  HUD — to  assure  that  their 
are  appropriately  considered.  They 
need  in  a  very  special  way  someone 
hb  will  be  interested  in  them  and  in 
their  participation  all  across  the  board 
in  lew  and  existing  housing  programs. 

Is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hoising  of  the  Elderly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
is  i  n  exceptionally  qualified  and  devoted 
imt  for  housing  for  the  elderly  at  HUD. 
Bu .  this  small  staff  must  handle  thou- 
sards  of  inquiries  each  year  and  per- 
forn  numerous  other  duties  as  well. 
Establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary, 

^ems  to  me,  would  help  assure  that 
personnel  would  be  available  to 
on  the  elderly's  imlque  and  grow- 
housing  needs. 

Additionally,  it  would  also  create  a 
visible  advocate  for  the  aged — someone 
wh  >  will  make  sure  that  they  are  part  of 
the  action. 

J  or  these  reasons,  I  again  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal. 

» [r.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Weicker).   All  remaining  time   having 


eld 

obstacles. 

of 
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been  j1elde<i  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy .1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  Une  25.  Insert  the  following: 

"Section  305(ai(l)  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by — • 

"iD  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  of  the 
comma  followliig  the  words  'United  States' 
deleting  the  words  'and  to',  and  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  'Uinted  States'  the  following; 
'The  Corporation  may'; 

"i2l  Insertin;;  a  comma  in  lieu  of  the  pe- 
riod following  the  word  'therein'  ajid  insert- 
ing immediately  thereafter  the  following: 
'and  the  servicing  on  any  such  mortgaiie  may 
be  performed  by  the  seller  or  by  any  Fed- 
eral Housing  Adminl=tration  approved  mort- 
gagee.' " 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  proposer  of  the  amend- 
ment <Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Sparkmani,  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDLVG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  up 
this  amendment  with  a  degree  of  reluc- 
tance, but  I  feel  in  srood  conscience  that 
it  ought  to  be  brought  up  at  this  time.  It 
relates  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues 
that  came  before  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee when  we  were  considering  this  legis- 
lation. There  is  no  coverage  of  it  in  the 
language  of  the  committee  report.  It 
does  seem  entirely  possible,  however, 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Banking, 
which  is  presently  considering  the  hous- 
ing bill  in  executive  session,  may  in  the 
bill  that  it  reports  include  a  provision 
relating  to  the  area  to  which  this  amend- 
ment relates.  If  so.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  have  at  least  the  benefit  of  having 
presented  to  it  the  proposal  contained 
in  this  amendment. 

This  proposal  really  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  mortgage  bank- 
ing institutions  are  to  be  permitted  to 
service  FHA  mortgages.  The  situation 
in  this  regard  is  that  prior  to  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  this 
was  possible  and  was  done.  However, 
since  the  passage  of  that  act.  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  interpreted 
section  305 '  a  > '  1 )  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  to  mean  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration may  "deal  with"  insured  insti- 
tutions only.  Its  reasoning  is  as  follows: 
Since  it  may  "deal  with"  only  mortgages 
sold  to  it  by  insured  institutions,  it  may 
"deal  with"  only  insured  institutions.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  FHLMC  has  not  permitted 
originating  mortgage  companies  to  serv- 
ice mortgages  sold  by  the  originator  to  an 
insured  financial  institution  and.  subse- 
quently, sold  by  the  insured  institution 
to  the  FHLMC. 


Possibly  the  reason  that  this  issue  was 
not  faced  up  to  in  the  committee,  or 
commented  on  in  the  committee  report, 
is  that  it  is  a  highly  controversial  polit- 
ical provision ;  and  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  to  the  Senate  that  I  probably  have 
in  my  State  per  capita,  and  perhaps  even 
in  my  own  home  county  per  capita,  more 
savings  and  loan  institutions  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate.  The  oper- 
ators of  many  of  them  are  my  good 
friends.  It  should  be  said  in  their  be- 
half— although  generalizing  on  behalf  of 
such  a  multiple  institution  is  very  diffi- 
cult— that  they  do  oppose  a  provision 
such  as  this  amendment,  which  would 
permit  mortgage  bankers  to  service  FHA 
mortgages  in  the  way  they  previously  did. 

The  arguments  that  are  made  are,  in- 
deed, on  the  surface,  quite  persuasive 
that  the  mortgage  banking  institutions 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  this  servic- 
ing. My  initial  decision  was  in  that  di- 
rection. However,  the  more  I  studied  the 
matter,  the  more  I  became  convinced 
that  in  the  long  rim,  the  broader  the 
category  of  institution  allowed  to  work 
in  this  field,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
provide  adequate  financing. 

The  argument  that  is  made  against 
this  position  is  that  it  is  the  judgment 
of  FHLMCs  Board  of  Directors  and  its 
management  that  requiring  that  servic- 
ing be  done  directly  by  financial  insti- 
tutions with  whom  it  is  authorized  to 
deal  assists  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Corporation's  objectives.  It  is  said  that 
this  judgment  is  based  on  FHLMCs  be- 
lief that  greater  direct  involvements  by 
financial  institutions  in  originating  and 
servicing  loans  in  their  communities  will 
add  to  the  availability  of  housing  credit 
and  the  broadening  of  the  mortgage 
market.  It  is  also  said  that  if  FHLMC 
simply  allows  financial  institutions  to  act 
as  conduits  through  which  others  pass 
mortgages,  the  sum  total  of  mortgage 
originators  would  not  be  increased. 

From  a  pure  business  standpoint, 
having  two  parties  in  a  transaction  where 
only  one  is  necessary  adds  to  cost  un- 
necessarily. Additionally,  if  servicers  and 
sellers  are  separate  parties,  this  is  likely 
to  lead  to  poor  quality  loans  and  poorer 
servicing,  the  result  of  which  is  greater 
cost  of  operations. 

These  arguments  do  deserve  some  con- 
sideration and  some  weight,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  do  not  necessarily  fol- 
low at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that,  actually, 
there  may  be  many  savings  institutions 
which  wlU  not  want  to  get  into  this  field 
and  will  not  get  into  It  unless  they  do 
have  somebody  who  is  going  to  service 
these  mortgages. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  like  to  read 
briefly  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Philip 
C.  Jackson,  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  is  the  president  of  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  of  America.  I 
think  his  reply  to  this  was  quite  perti- 
nent. He  said: 

The  consequence  of  the  FHLMC  decision  Is 
two-fold; 

1.  Those  S&L's  which  do  not  have  a  staff 
or  do  not  'wish  to  absorb  the  expense  of  de- 
veloping a  staff  experienced  In  servicing 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  do  not  sell  mort- 
gages to  the  FHLMC: 

2.  The  mortgages  sold  by  S&L's  to  the 
FHLMC  are  only  those  on  properties  located 


within  a  narrow  geographic  area  which  per- 
mits the  selling  S&L  to  service  the  mort- 
gages. 

The  first  point  Is  evidence  of  a  backward 
step  In  S&L  Involvement  with  FHA-'VA 
mortgages.  The  public  can  lU-afford  this  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  also — I  have 
gone  into  the  figures  somewhat — that 
there  may  be  some  figures  that,  initially 
at  least,  belle  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  have  come.  The  figures  in  this  regard 
indicate  that  savings  and  loan  participa- 
tion on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  has  in- 
creased drastically  during  the  last  year. 
The  ruling  took  effect  in  October  1970. 
In  the  period  from  January  to  August 
1971,  savings  and  loan  institutions  ac- 
quired 164  percent  more  of  such  mort- 
gages, originated  134  percent  more  of 
such  mortgages,  and  were  handling  a 
dollar  volimie  of  such  mortgages  34  per- 
cent larger  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1970. 

I  think  there  are  other  causes  that  re- 
late to  this.  The  FHA  interest  ceiling 
may  well  be  one  of  those  causes.  I  think, 
also,  that  the  initial  effect  of  this  may 
have  been  to  represent  to  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  many  of  whom  per- 
haps had  not  gone  into  the  field  before 
and  were  large  enough  to  provide  their 
own  effective  servicing,  that  here  was  a 
very  fruitful  field  of  business  into  which 
they  ought  to  move.  Such  savings  and 
loan  institutions  can  provide  and  would 
continue  to  provide  effective  servicing 
even  if  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

As  we  overcome  the  initial  favorable 
effect  of  keeping  the  limitation  we  pres- 
ently have  in  the  law,  I  believe  that 
rather  than  helping  provide  additional 
mortgage  credit  for  our  housing  pro- 
gram, it  would  tend  to  cut  it  back. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  what  I  have  called 
over  many  years  "fence  bills."  We  see 
them  in  legislative  bodies,  and  I  am  sure 
that  aU  Members  of  the  Senate  are  famil- 
iar with  them.  You  go  into  a  field  and 
find  a  necessity  for  Federal  or  State  leg- 
islation. The  members  of  the  industry 
may  first  oppose  that  legislation.  Later 
they  come  to  learn  to  live  with  the  legis- 
lation and  accept  it,  and  find  often  that 
its  purposes  are  good  and  helpful  rather 
than  harmful  to  their  business.  But  the 
next  type  of  legislation  that  comes  along 
in  this  regard  is  an  attempt  to  use  the 
legislative  approach  to  fence  in  and  pro- 
tect from  competition  certain  areas  of 
business  which  are  regulated.  I  feel  that 
this  provision,  as  interpreted — and  I  am 
not  sure  that  Congress  originally  In- 
tended the  Interpretation  given  to  it — 
falls  in  the  category  of  a  "fence  biU." 

This  obviously  is  a  verj'  controversial 
and  difficult  measure  that  I  am  placing 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  It  is  one 
that  I  realize  is  hard  for  one  who  has 
not  worked  on  the  matter  to  understand 
fully.  Yet,  I  feel  that  it  should  be  brought 
up,  and  I  think  it  is  likely  to  come  up  in 
the  conference  report,  in  any  event.  If 
it  does,  I  feel  that  the  Senate  should 
have  the  benefit  of  having  had  it  dis- 
cussed here  fully.  Because  it  is  so  com- 
plicated and  because  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  see  favorable  action  on  the  House 
side — and  If  not,  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee will  consider  the  entire  matter 


further  at  a  later  date — I  am  not  going 
to  press  for  adoption  of  the  amendment 
at  this  time.  Before  taking  a  step  that  I 
expect  to  take  in  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  amendment  withdrawn, 
I  would  welcome  any  comments  of  any 
other  Senator  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
I  have  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
hopes  he  has  expressed.  However,  as  he 
recognizes,  there  are  problems  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

I  may  say  that  I  had  a  conference  with 
the  president  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
of  America,  Philip  C.  Jackson,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  who  I  have  known  for  a  long 
time.  I  sat  In  a  conference  with  him  and 
Dr.  Preston  Martin,  who  is  head  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  I  stated 
at  that  time  that  I  always  favored  mak- 
ing the  mortgage  market  as  broad  as  we 
could  make  it,  because  when  we  do  that, 
it  gives  the  home  buyer  a  better  oppor- 
timity  to  get  a  better  price  for  his  home 
knowing  that  it  will  be  taken  care  of  on 
the  market.  However,  Dr.  Martin  pointed 
out  some  difficulties.  I  think  they  can  be 
worked  out,  but  I  think  it  is  going  to  take 
a  little  time  and  a  little  effort. 

There  is  a  problem  between  selUng  and 
servicing,  and  other  factors  are  involved. 
It  may  be  that  the  House  will  work  it 
out.  Certainly,  I  would  be  receptive  to 
the  Idea  of  our  giving  it  serious  con- 
sideration in  our  committee  if  it  is  not 
worked  out  on  the  other  side,  and  avail- 
able to  us  in  conference. 

I  appreciate  the  presentation  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do  not  want 
to  miss  this  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  as  everyone  know^s.  he 
is  a  most  active  and  valuable  member 
of  our  committee,  a  committee  on  which 
his  distinguished  father  served. 

We  were  talking  a  few  moments  ago 
to  Senator  Ellender  about  some  matters 
in  this  bill  on  which  he  wanted  to  ques- 
tion us,  and  I  reminded  him  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  was  based  upon  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  which  is  the  basic  act  for 
postwar  housing  legislation.  That  bill, 
in  large  part,  was  the  handiwork  of  the 
father  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
late  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York. 

I  always  give  great  credit  to  those 
three  distinguished  men  for  the  tremen- 
dous job  they  did  in  working  out  the 
bill — it  took  3  or  4  years — the  bill  that 
eventually  became  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  the 
contributions  of  the  present  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  T.aft>. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  remarks. 

May  I  say  that  it  Indeed  has  been  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  on  the  committee  which  he  chairs 
In  a  way  which  is  of  tremendous  value  to 
the  entire  Nation.  Indeed.  I  would  say 
that  his  own  work  in  the  hou-sing  field 
means  that  he  has  more  than  filled  the 
shoes  of  thosie  three  Senators  in  the 
housing  field,  and  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  initial  concept  of  that 
time. 

We  still  have  many  challenges  before 


us,  and  I  am  delighted  to  hear  liis  con- 
currence in  the  fact  that  the  issue  I  have 
raised  In  this  amendment  is  one  of  the 
challenges  we  will  have  to  face  and  over 
which  we  will  have  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise a  great  deal  of  oversight. 

I  thank  Uie  Senator  and  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn,  as  requested. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  resul  the  amendment 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Savings  and  Loan  Legislation 

On  page  229,  line  25,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec  72G  Section  5(C)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended — 

(a)  in  the  twelfth  sentence  thereof  (1)  by 
striking  out  "In  subsection  (ai  of  section  110 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  "by  the  Board";  and  (21  by  strik- 
ing out  the  figure  "S"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "10", 

(b)  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  sentences 
thereof  by  substituting  "$10,000"  for  "$5,000"; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  sentence: 

'"Without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  who-tp 
general  reserves,  surplus  and  undivided  prof- 
Its  aggregate  a  sum  In  excess  of  5  per  centum 
of  its  withdrawable  accounts  Is  authorized 
to  invest  in,  to  lend  to,  or  tn  commit  Itself 
to  lend  to  any  State  housing  corporation  In- 
corporated in  the  State  in  which  the  head 
office  of  such  association  is  situated,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  .same  extent  as 
the  statutes  of  such  State  authorize  a  savings 
and  loan  association  organized  under  the  laws 
of  said  State  to  invest  In,  to  lend  to,  or  com- 
mit Itself  to  lend  to  such  Stale  housing  cor- 
poration, but  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
investments,  loans  and  commitments  of  any 
such  association  outstanding  at  any  time 
shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  loaiis  made  or  purrha-sed  by  such 
association,  or  $500,000,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser," 

(d)  by  adding  at  the  en.d  thereof  as  a 
new  paragraph  the  following- 

"Subject  to  such  prohibitions,  limitations 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
any  such  association  may  Invest  In  loans  aid 
advances  of  credit  and  Interests  therein  upon 
the  security  of  or  respecting  real  property  or 
Interests  therein  used  for  farming,  church  or 
primarily  residential  purposes  (all  of  which 
may  be  defined  by  the  Board)  that  do  not 
comply  with  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
In  thl.s  subsection,  but  no  Investment  shall 
be  made  by  an  association  under  this  sentence 
If  us  aggregate  outstanding  investment  un- 
der this  sentence,  determined  as  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  exclusive  of  any  Investment 
which  Is  or  at  the  time  of  It.s  making  was 
otherwise  authorized,  would  thereupon  ex- 
ceed 5  per  centum  of  Us  assets  " 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  thi';  amendment  is  to  improve 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  Icndmg 
ability  to  meet  .<wme  of  the  urgent  de- 
mand.s  for  home  fmancing. 
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For  example,  the  amendment  would 
crease  from  5  percent  of  af.aets  to  10 
•rceut  of  assets  the  amount  that  a 
vmys  and  loan  couid  invest  in  an  ur- 
i.n  lene-.vui  area. 

Another  part  of  the  amendment  would 
crea  e  the  dollar  amount  of  possible 
operty  iminovcment  loans  from  S5,- 
0  to  S  10.000.  The  $5,000  ceiling  has 
en  m  the  la'v  for  a  number  of  years 
id  It  needs  to  l)e  in.-re:  -ed  to  take  mto 
>n>ideration  the  higher  cost  of  ccn- 
iTJction  and  repairs. 
Sab^ecrion  'C  would  amend  the 
ome  O-ATiers'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  au- 
orize  Federal  saving;  and  loan  as.so- 
ation.T  to  invest  in  or  make  loan^  and 
an  commitments  to  State-chartered 
ate  hou-smg  corporations  on  condi- 
=^  smihar  to  their  presen*'  authority 
perform  the.-e  functions  with  refer- 
ee to  State-chartered  haziness  de\el- 
ment  credit  corporations.  An  e.xam- 
e  of  the  type  of  State  housing  corpo- 
ticn  that  could  benefit  from  the  pro- 
-lons  of  this  amendm.ent  is  one  con- 
^mplated  mider  a  le.irislative  proposal 
,'  being  considered  in  the  Florida  Leg- 
ature.  Aim.ed  at  producing  housing  for 
■im.an!y  low-  and  m.oderate-income 
milies,  the  initial  capital  would  be  sup- 
ted   by   stock   purchase.^    by    fmancial 

;tution.s  in  the  State. 

Under  the  amendment,  only  Federal 

vinss    and    loan    associption^    having 

neral  reserves,  surplas  and  undivided 

its  in  excess  of  .t  percent  of  their 

,ng.;  account.-  would  be  permitted  to 

■".e  u-^e  of  tnis  invvsrment   and  loan 

thonty.  The  limit  on  their  investment 

loans  in  all  such  corporations  would 

the  lower  of  S500.000  or  I  percent  of 

eir  assets. 

Adoption  of   this   amendment  should 

I'ovide  one  more  tool  for  tackling  the 

blems  of  adequate  housing  by  pool- 

the   resources   of   private   financial 

titutions.    To    the    extent    that    this 

thod  of  financing  is  used,  it  decreases 

e    call    for    ciirect    expenditures    for 

sing  rurpasps  by  goveiTiment. 
Subsection  (d'  of  my  amendment 
)uld  broaden  the  lending  powers  of  sav- 
and  loans  institutions  in  the  field  of 
dential  real  estate  loans.  This  in- 
eased  flexibility  will  enable  tlie  insured 
titutions  to  expand  their  lending  oper- 
atjions  so  that  they  could  make  loans  for 
valrving  purposes  not  now  permitted  by 
stin^/  law  or  in  some  cases  permitted 
ly  in  a  limited  way.  This  would  in- 
jde  farm  loans,  loans  for  churches,  and 
ac  ditional  loans  for  residential  purposes 
otyier  than  1  to  4  familv  mortgages  as  the 
;  may  permit  by  regulations. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sefit  that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
tor  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Brock  >  be 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
airman  of  the  committee,  is  prepared 
accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Pre=;ident.  the 
anendment  is  a  good  one  a=;  offered  and 
for  my  part  I  am  willin.^  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
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Texas  add  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER,  I  am  very  glad  to  do  that 
and.  Mr.  President.  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sp.arkm.'\n)  be  added  as  a 
C(jspoii5or  of  the  amendm.ent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  m\   time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
il.^s  been  yielded  back. 

The  que.->tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'  Mr.  Tower  i  . 

The  ame.idnient  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  concludes  the  amend.ments.  and 
after  third  reading  I  would  want  to  make 
.'.  brief  comment  or  two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  on  the  engro.ssment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  his  commit- 
tee for  this  highly  constructive  piece  of 
legislation  we  have  bpfore  us.  In  a  broad 
and  far-reaching  bill,  the  committee  has 
taken  a  giant  step  toward  the  ultimate 
disentanglement  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy from  local  community  development 
matters:  namely,  revenue  sharing.  By 
consolidating  and  simplifying  the  many 
overlapping  and  unnecessarily  complex 
existing  programs,  the  committee  has 
clearly  indicated  its  desire  to  provide 
States  and  municipalities  with  more 
flexibility  to  solve  their  own  particular 
problems,  and  to  allow  State  and  local 
authorities  to  respond  to  the  mandates 
of  their  particular  constituencies. 

While  I  support  the  bill  as  a  whole, 
I  am  nevertheless  a  bit  dismayed  at  the 
provision  in  section  502  that  calls  for 
reservation  of  20  percent  of  the  imits  of 
each  new  proect  for  vei-y  low-income 
tenants,  without  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar income  distribution  pattern  of  the 
area  in  which  the  project  is  to  be  built. 

I  believe  this  is  precisely  the  type  of 
inflexible  requirement  that  we  ought  to 
be  avoiding.  Such  hard  and  fast  rules 
carry  the  implicit  suggestion  that  local 
authorities  are  not  equipped  to  handle 
their  local  housing  needs  in  a  sensible 
and  humane  manner.  The  proper  ap- 
proach, it  seems  to  me.  would  merelv  be 
to  make  sure  that  any  project  which  is 
funded  properly  reflects  the  total  needs 
of  the  community  within  which  it  is  con- 
nected. So  long  as  the  project  is  not  dis- 
criminatniy  there  is  no  reason  v.hv 
Washington  should  try  to  second  guess 
the  l-)cal  determination  of  priorities  and 
needs. 

I  do  not  object  to  economic  integra- 
tion. However.  I  think  it  is  unwise  for 
Washington  to  lay  down  a  flat  require- 
ment that  X  percentage  of  every  new 
project  must  be  reserved  for  a  particular 
income  group  regardless  of  the  condi- 


tions, or  even  the  existence  of  that  group, 
in  the  particular  commimity.  Presuma- 
bly, under  this  section,  a  middle-income 
community  which  had  no  very  low-in- 
come residents  would  have  t-o  import 
them  if  it  were  to  build  a  housing  project 
under  this  section.  This  would  amount  to 
a  national  policy  of  family  busing  in 
certain  cases  in  order  to  achieve  what 
Washington  feels  is  a  socially  desirable 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  my  earlier  as- 
sessment that  this  bill  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  excellent  and  fai-sighted  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Yet  I  W'Ould  hope  that  future 
housing  legislation  would  not  impose  ar- 
bitrary and  inflexible  tenant  require- 
ments which  would  deny  to  local  authori- 
ties the  latitude  they  need  to  efTectively 
deal  with  their  own  particular  housing 
problems. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
citizens  of  the  Denver  metropolitan  area 
have  called  to  my  attention  a  federally 
assisted  program  called  FACE,  which 
is  really  federally  assisted  code  enforce- 
ment and  is  intended  to  aid  cities  in  their 
housing  code  enforcement.  Often  used  in 
conjunction  with  urban  renewal  projects 
and  other  commtuiity  improvement  pro- 
grams, FACE  assists  cities  in  improving 
older  peripheral  areas. 

The  problem  which  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  is  that  these  areas  are 
often  inhabited  by  a  large  ntmiber  of 
elderly  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes. 
Their  homes  are  perhaps  older  and  per- 
haps have  outmoded  facilities  but  are 
still,  by  and  large,  clean  and  very  liv- 
able. FACE  provides  a  $3,000  grant  to 
low-income  individuals  in  order  that  they 
may  contract  to  bring  their  homes  up  to 
minimum  housing  code  stajndards.  The 
difficulty  arises  when,  after  the  home- 
owner has  agreed  to  the  improvement 
work,  the  cost  thereof  exceeds  the  grant 
level.  Although  a  federally  subsidized  in- 
terest rate  is  available,  lowering  the  per- 
centage rate  to  3  percent,  it  is  still  often 
impossible  for  our  older  citizens  living 
on  a  fixed  income  to  meet  these  pay- 
ments. Nothing  disturbs  me  more  than 
Government  programs  which  nominally 
attempt  to  improve  neighborhoods  while, 
in  fact,  deprive  our  older  citizens  of  their 
residences. 

.After  examining  the  committee  bill,  I 
am  most  pleased  to  learn  that  on  page 
152  thereof,  section  308fc>  increases  the 
$3,000  grant  level  to  $4,000.  In  addition. 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
ciianges  in  the  grant  formulas  for  re- 
habilitated loans  and  certain  other  100- 
Ijercent  grants  in  this  program  whereby 
the  inequities  I  have  previously  referred 
to  can  be  avoided. 

I  have  been  corresponding  with  Secre- 
tary Romney  on  this  subject  and  am 
hereby  putting  the  Department  on  notice 
that  I  intend  to  monitor  the  operation 
of  this  new  program  keeping  these  pre- 
vious problems  in  mind. 

I  do  not  want  some  federally  stimu- 
lated program  which  admittedly  has  a 
good  objective  to  serve  to  deprive  older 
citizens  of  their  homes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and  that 
of  the  committee  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  the  splendid  job  they 
did  in  printing  the  Housing  bill,  that  is, 
S.  3248,  and  the  report  accompanying  it. 

May  I  say  that  it  went  to  them  late 
and  we  had  to  get  permission  to  file  it  by 
midnight  but  they  returned  it  promptly. 
Both  the  bill  and  the  report  were  large 
printing  orders  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office  handled  the  matter  with 
efficiency  and  dispatch. 

Oiu"  editor,  a  member  of  our  staff,  Ed 
Dicks,  also  should  be  complimented  on 
the  fine  job  he  did  on  this  printing  order. 

While  I  am  about  It,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  subcommittee 
staff — Carl  Coan,  Elwin  Skiles,  Mike 
Simpson,  Robert  Malakoff,  Dorrie 
Thomas,  Pella  Pompier,  and  Jacquie 
Gammage — for  the  excellent  work  they 
did  on  this  legislation.  We  have  a  fine 
subcommittee  staff. 

Let  me  go  a  little  bit  further  and  say 
that  we  have  a  fine  staff  on  the  full  com- 
mittee as  well.  They  all  are  entitled  to 
great  praise  for  their  very  fine  work  in 
connection  with  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  a  complex  one  but  we 
worked  it  out  and  I  appreciate  the  man- 
ner and  the  dispatch  all  the  members 
showed  in  handling  the  legislation. 

Of  course,  I  want  to  compliment  every 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  excel- 
lent job  and  the  fine  cooperation  they 
gave. 

I  have  said  before  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  want  to  say  again,  that  I 
believe  our  committee  comes  as  near  as 
any  other  committee  in  Congress  to  be- 
ing nonpartisan.  Practically  every  bill 
that  comes  out,  comes  out  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  We  may  sometimes  have  one 
or  two  differences.  I  believe  this  bill  was 
reported  tmanimously,  as  was  the  gold 
bill — as  most  of  our  bills  are. 

I  therefore  want  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  every  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  fine  work  that  they  did. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. He  has  done  an  extremely  skiDful 
job  in  carrying  out  the  complex,  the  sig- 
nificant, the  important  and  sweeping 
piece  of  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

This  is  landmark  legislation.  It  is  an 
Important  step  toward  sharing  re- 
.sources  with  the  States,  now  that  they 
have  reached  the  limits  of  their  fiscal 
abilities.  I  think  it  is  a  significant  step 
that  we  have  taken. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  is  due  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  from  all  of  us. 

I  should  also  like  to  echo  his  comments 
about  the  staff  on  the  committee.  The 
.staff  has  performed  admirably  well  and 
•with  great  expertise,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  them. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
the  remarks  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 


just  made  and  pay  my  respects  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  work 
he  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  for  8  years  in  the  House 
I  served  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  each  year  considering  anew 
the  problems  of  housing.  Needless  to  say, 
I  am  fortunate  to  have  a  comparable 
privilege  in  this  body,  particularly  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Yet  these  9  years 
have  also  been  years  of  increasing 
frustration. 

Annually  the  experts  come  before  the 
committee  with  answers  as  to  why  their 
solutions  of  the  previous  year  had  failed, 
and  with  ever  more  expansive,  and  ex- 
pensive, solutions  for  the  current  year. 
Annually  the  Congress  has  broadened 
Federal  involvement  in  housing,  deep- 
ened Federal  subsidies  to  individuals  and 
groups,  and  hugely  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditures of  the  people's  money.  It  is 
not  fair  to  ask.  Why  then  are  our  hous- 
ing problems  worse  each  year? 

Today  the  average  family  finds  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  owii  its  own  home 
without  public  subsidy.  This  very  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  condition  and  provides  a 
Federal  subsidy  for  every  family  whose 
income  is  at  or  below  the  median  in- 
come. What  an  incredible  situation.  The 
bulk  of  our  Federal  revenue  comes  from 
this  same  average  family.  Yet  now  we 
must  tm-n  aroimd  and  support  with  their 
own  tax  dollars  those  who  desire  to  ac- 
quire shelter. 

Is  it  possible  tliat  our  programs  have 
created  more  problems  than  they  have 
solved?  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  forced 
the  price  of  housing  beyond  the  capabO- 
ity  of  most  Americans?  Is  it  possible  that 
in  trjing  to  respond  to  this  circumstance 
we  are  in  danger  of  making  a  majority 
of  our  citizenry  dependent  upon  the 
State?  Is  it  possible  that  perhaps  we  need 
something  more  than  a  demonstrated 
concern  coupled  with  access  to  the  tax- 
payer's bank  accoimt  to  resolve  this 
dilemma? 

I  vote  "No"  today  not  so  much  in  dis- 
agreement of  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
support  this  bill  because  they  see  no 
present  alternative,  but  in  dismay  with 
our  inability  to  seek  those  alternatives. 

Ours  is  a  fine  committee  of  dedicated 
men  supported  by  a  competent  staff.  I 
hope  at  some  time  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  may  focus  these  talents  on  the 
more  fundamental  questions  which  are 
apparent  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pie-ident.  I 
compliment,  of  course,  every  member  of 
the  staff.  However,  I  want  to  pay  special 
comphment  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  » .  I  have  had  t!ie 
pleasure  of  working  with  several  rank- 
ing members  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  I  have 
had  the  finest  of  cooperation  from  them 
all.  However,  none  has  rendered  more 
cooperation,  has  been  more  helpful,  and 
exhibited  more  willingness  to  work  with 
legislation  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

I  do  express  my  appreciation. 

ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF  500  COPIES  OF  TUT  EILI 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  500  copies  of  S. 
3248  as  it  •will  pass  the  Senate  be  printed 
and  made  available  to  the  committee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.^nHORIZATXON  FOR  SFCRETARY  OF  SENATE  TO 
MAKE  CLERICAL  ANiJ  TECHNICAL  CHANCES  IN 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  S.  j24b 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  ani'  necessary  clerical  and  techni- 
cal changes  m  the  engrossing  of  S.  3248. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
anything  in  the  pending  proposal  or  in 
the  existing  law  that  requires  a  commu- 
nity, in  order  to  get  favorable  approval 
of  an  application  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  to  build  a  certain  amount  ol 
family  dwellings?  Tlus  is  a  particular 
problem  in  the  rural  areas.  Many  ol  the 
small  towns  and  cities  in  Nebraska  iiave 
a  need  for  liousing  for  the  elderly.  Tiiey 
make  an  application  and  it  is  not  ap- 
proved. They  receive  word  back  that, 
■'We  have  to  set  aside  our  resources  lor 
faimly  dwellings." 

I  liave  one  letter  on  my  desk  received 
within  the  last  week.  It  is  from  a  small 
town  that  has  made  an  application  lor, 
I  think.  60  units  of  housing  for  the  el- 
derly. It  was  finajjk  granted,  but  they 
were  informed  that-a  siztiblc  ijortion  of 
the  units  could  not  be  devoted  to  the 
elderly  but  must  be  devoted  to  family 
housing.  A  survey  of  that  community 
shows  clearly  that  there  is  no  such  need 
at  all.  Yet,  housing  for  the  elderly  is 
virtually  at  a  standstill  m  Nebraska  be- 
cause they  aie  trying  to  force  upon  these 
communities  something  that  they  do  not 
need  or  want. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  notliing 
in  this  bill  requires  the  kind  of  proscrip- 
tion referred  to  by  the  Senator,  the  re- 
quirement tiiat  there  be  a  certain 
amoimt  of  family  housing  in  order  to 
iiave  housing  lor  the  elderly,  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  revised  the  202  program  to 
make  housmc  available  for  the  elderly. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr,  President,  does  any- 
thing in  the  existing  law  require  HUD 
to  take  such  an  attitude  and  deliberately 
force  communities  to  build  family  hous- 
ing when  they  have  no  need  for  it  and  to 
hold  up  applications  for  housing  for  tiie 
elderiy? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN,    Nothing    requires 
them  to  do  that.  In  my  opinion,   tliey 
ought  not  to  do  it,  I  know  the  problem 
We  have  it  m  all  rural  and  semirural 
area.j. 

We  did  write  in  a  provision  that  sought 
to  mix  young  and  elderly  people  in  order 
tliat  'hey  might  live  in  the  same  neigh- 
DorliLKDd  instead  of  having  the  elderly  m 
a  liich-rise  apartment  house  and  the 
young  people  living  off  somewhere  in  a 
.-lUburb.  It  is  po.ssib!e  The  Senator  knows 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  leeway  in  the 
administration  of  the  act 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  mider-stand  that  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
coinmitteo  vtry  much:  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator   from   Texas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  bai^k  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  TOWNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bark  the  remaindpr  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
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been  yielded  back  The  bill  having 

read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 

Shtll  the  bill  pass?  On  this  question  the 

and  nays  have  been  ordered,  ajid  the 

clej'k  will  call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
FuLBRiGHT  > ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hoiia   I  Mr.  Harris  > ,  the  Senator  from 
I  Mr.  Hartke  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  '  Mr.  Hitmphrey  ) ,  the  Senator 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyej.  the  Senator 
frohi   Washington    (Mr.   Jackson),   the 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
'Mr.    McGee),    the   Senator    from 
Soiith  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  and  the 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are 
absent, 
also    announce    that    the    Senator 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
because  of  illness  in  family, 
further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
otlng.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Hbright  > .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Humphrey  i  .    the    Senator    from 
Wakhington  iMr.  Jackson)  .  the  Senator 
froii  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
from  South  E>akota   (Mr.  Mc- 
.  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff;  would  each  vote 


Sei  ator 
DA^ 
Mc 
ing 


Mc  Jlzllkn  > , 


Ser  ator 
nee  essarily 

I  I 
fron 
sent 

I 
v 

Fu 
(M- 


Ser  ator 
Go  ^ern  I 


te  I 


y 
ato  ■ 


Mr. 


"y. 
nay 
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.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 

from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 

from  Michigan  iMr.  Griffin), 

Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 

the  Senator   from  Oregon    (Mr. 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

> ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Stafford  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 

MuifDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

present   and   voting,   the   Senator 
froiti  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 


Sei^ator 
the 

SEN) 

Hat  field  > 
Saxse 
(Mj 
The 


ei. 
Tie 


result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
1.  as  follows: 


rd  Ick 


Va 
W.  Va. 


AUtej 

AJIei 

Allot t 

Andi  rson 

BaJK(r 

Bayh 

Bear 

Belli  ion 

Bern  ett 

Bent  len 

Blbl( 

Boggi 

Broo  ce 

Buckley 

Bu 

Byrd 

Byrd 

Canrjon 

Case 

Chll« 

Chuifch 

Cook 

Coop!r 

Cott<  n 

Cran  iton 

Curt  s 

Dole 


Fulb  Ight 
Gold  vater 
Gnffia 
Hana  !n 
Harr  B 
Hart:;e 
Hatfl  ;ld 
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YEAS — 80 

Domini  ck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Klender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fon? 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hart 

HolUngs 

BCruska 

Hua;he8 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlaa 

Mclntjrre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monrlale 

Montoya 

Moss 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spon.; 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Svmlngton 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


NAYS 
Brock 


-1 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 


Mundt 
Muskle 
Ribicoff 
Sax  be 
Stafford 


So  the  bill  <S.  3248' .  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.   3248 

An  act  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and  im- 
prove laws  relative  to  housing  and  hous- 
ing assistance,  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  local  governments  in  support  of 
community  development  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1972". 

Chapter  I— MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

ASSISTANCE 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION  OF  PROVISIONS 
OF    LAW    RELATING    TO    MORTGAGE    INSURANCE 

Sec.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
which  follow  shall  be  effective  as  provided 
In  section  102  and  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 
vised National  Housing  Act". 

TITLE   I— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

DEFINmONS 

SECTION  1.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "first  mortgage"  means  such 
classes  of  first  liens  as  are  commonly  given 
to  secure  advances  on,  or  the  unpaid  pur- 
chase price  of.  real  estate,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  the  real  estate  Is  located, 
together  with  the  credit  Instruments,  if  any. 
secured  thereby. 

(b)  The  term  "mortgage"  means  a  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  on 
a  leasehold  di  under  a  lease  not  le.ss  thim 
ninety-nine  years  which  is  renewable  or 
I  2  I  under  a  lease  having  a  !>eriod  of  not  less 
than  flrty  years  to  run  from  the  date  the 
mortg.ige  was  executed. 

(C)  The  term  "mortgagee"  includes  the 
ongmal  lender  under  a  mortgage,  and  its 
successors  and  assigns  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(di  The  term  "mortgagor"  includes  the 
original  b<  rrower  under  a  mortgage,  and  Its 
successors  and  assigns. 

(ei  The  term  "home  mortgage"  means  a 
mortgage  involving  a  one-  to  four-famlly 
residence  or  a  one-family  unit  in  a  con- 
dominium, including  a  mortgage  to  cover  a 
dwelling  located  outside  built-up  urban  areas 
and  a  dwelling  not  designed  for  year-round 
occupancy. 

(f )  The  term  "project  mortgage"  means  a 
mortgage  involving  multifamily  housing,  a 
land  development  project,  or  a  health  facil- 
ity. 

(g)  The  term  "maturity  date"  means  the 
date  on  which  the  mortgage  indebtedness 
would  be  extinguished  if  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  payments  provided  for  In  ttie  mort- 
gage. 

(h)  The  term  "condominium"  means  a 
multiunlt  housing  project  which  is  subject  to 
a  plan  of  family  unit  ownership  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary-  under  which  each  dwelling 
unit  Is  Individually  owned  and  each  such 
owner  holds  an  undivided  Interest  in  the 
common  areas  and  facilities  which  serve  the 
project. 

(1)  The  term  "cooperative"  means  any  non- 
profit corporation  or  nonprofit  housing  trust 
which  has  consumer-oriented  sponsorship 
with  no  Identity  of  Interest  with  the  builder, 
which  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  acquisition  of 
housing  and  related  facilities  which  meet  one 
of  the  following  requirements: 

1 1)  The  permanent  occupancy  of  the  dwell- 
ing units  will  be  restricted  to  mem'oers  of 
the  cooperative;  or 

(2)  The  Individual  dwelling  units,  upon 
completion  of  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  project,  are  to  be  sold  to  purchas- 
ers eligible  for  mortgage  instirance  or  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  section  401  or 
402  of  this  Act,  with  the  cooperative  continu- 
ing to  provide  community  facilities  for  the 
ownera  of  such  dwelling  units. 

(J)     The    t«rm    "experimental     property" 


means  property  which  Involves  the  utilization 
and  testing  of  advanced  technology  In  prop- 
erty design,  materials,  or  construction,  or  ex- 
perimental property  standards  for  neighbor- 
hood design  which  will  provide  data  or 
experience  which  the  Secretary  deems  to  be 
significant  In  reducing  building  costs  or  Im- 
proving building  standards,  quality.  Uv- 
abllity.  or  durability,  or  Improving  neighbor- 
hood design. 

(k)  The  term  "advances"  means  insured 
mortgage  proceeds  advanced  during  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation.  In  addition  to  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  Improve- 
ments to  the  property  and  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  building  components  delivered 
to  the  property,  such  insured  proceeds  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  and  with 
such  security  as  the  Secretary  requires,  be 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds 
to  cover  the  cost  of  building  components 
where  title  to  such  components  has  passed  to 
the  purchaser  and  they  have  been  assembled 
and  specifically  Identified  for  Incorporation 
Into  the  mortgaged  property,  but  which  are 
located  at  a  site  other  than  the  mortgaged 
property. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  several 
States  and  Puerto  Hlco,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Such 
term  may  also  Include  American  Samoa,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Midway  Island,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  where  the 
Secretary  determines  the  use  of  partlctilar 
mortgage  insurance  programs  Is  feasible  and 
desirable. 

(m)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(n)  The  term  "neighborhood  preservation 
area"  means  an  area  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  threatened  by  housing  deteriora- 
tion or  abandonment  but  which  is  reasonably 
stable  and  contains  sufficient  public  facilities 
and  services  to  be  reasonably  capable  of  sup- 
porting long-term  values  or  which  Is  to  be 
Improved  through  community  programs  of 
neighborhood  preservation  or  rehabilitation. 

(0)  The  term  "sound  condition"  means  a 
condition  that  meets  {ill  State  and  local  re- 
quirements relating  to  housing  condition,  ex- 
clusive of  building  code  requirements. 

GENERAL    INStrRANCE   ATTTHORITY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  un- 
der this  Act  a  mortgage  or  loan  shall  have 
been  made  by.  and  be  held  by,  a  mortgagee  or 
lender  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  responsi- 
ble and  able  to  service  the  mortgage  or  loan 
properly. 

lb)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  mortgagee  or  lender,  to  In- 
sure mortgages  and  loans,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
to  make  commitments  for  the  Insuring  of 
such  mortgages  and  loans  prior  to  the  date 
of  their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon. 
At  any  time  prior  to  final  endorsement  for 
Insurance,  the  Secretary  may  amend,  extend. 
or  Increase  the  amount  of  any  commitment, 
but  the  mortgage  or  loan  as  finally  endorsed 
for  Insurance  must  be  eligible  for  Instirance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  such  final  endorsement. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
Act,  the  mortgage  transaction  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secreitary  to  be  an  insurable 
risk,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  accept 
for  insurance  as  a  special  risk  a  mortgage 
transaction  Involving  assistance  payments, 
experimental  property,  property  located  In  an 
older  and  declining  are&  where  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  for  revltallzatlon.  or  single- 
family  housing  for  employees  of  research  and 
development  Installations  where  It  Is  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  there  Is  a  special  need  for  such  housing. 

FLEXIBLE    MORTOAGK    AMOUNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  insure 
a  mortgage  covering  property  In  any  area 
which  exceeds,  for  that  part  of  the  property 
attributable  to  dwelling  use,  the  ^)proprlate 
prototype  cost  for  the  area  (1)  by  more  than 
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20  per  centum  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  section  402  or  section  502,  or  (2) 
by  more  than  100  per  centum,  or  such  lower 
per  centum  in  any  area  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  mortgage  credit  from  moderate 
cost  housing,  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  section  401  or  section  601. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  proto- 
typ>e  costs  at  least  annually  on  the  basis  of 
(1)  his  estimate  of  the  construction  costs  of 
new  dwelling  units  (Including  units  designed 
for  elderly  and  handicapped  families)  of  vari- 
ous tjpee,  and  sizes  and  In  the  area  suitable 
for  occupancy  by  persons  assisted  under  sec- 
tions 402  and  502,  and  (2)  his  estimate  of 
reasonable  allowances  for  the  cost  of  land 
and  site  improvements.  In  making  his  deter- 
mination the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count (A)  the  extra  durability  required  for 
economical  maintenance  of  such  housing, 
(B>  the  provision  of  amenities  designed  to 
guarantee  a  safe  and  healthy  family  life  and 
neighborhood  environment,  (C)  the  applica- 
tion of  good  design  as  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  such  housing  and  maintenance  of 
quality  In  architecture  to  reflect  the  stand- 
ards of  the  neighborhood  and  community, 
(D)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  mortgage 
limits  in  the  area,  and  (E)  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  local  housing  producers. 
The  prototype  costs  for  any  area  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  date  of  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "con- 
struction costs"  mears  those  cost  items 
which  are  normally  reflected  in  the  amount 
of  a  home  mortgage  or  multifamily  mortgage 
Insured  under  section  402  or  section  502,  ex- 
cept the  costs  of  land  and  site  Improvements. 

INTEREST     RATES 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  the  maximum  Interest  rates 
which  mortgages  or  loans  eligible  for  In- 
surance under  this  Act  may  bear.  The  rates 
prescribed  shall  be  those  rates  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
or  loan  market. 

WATER     AND     SEWER     FAdLITIES 

Sec.  5.  No  mortgage  which  covers  new  con- 
struction shall  be  approved  for  insurance 
under  this  Act  If  the  mortgaged  property  In- 
cludes housing  which  is  not  served  by  a  pub- 
lic or  adequate  private  community  water  and 
sewerage  system,  unless  the  jjroperty  Is  situ- 
ated In  an  area  where  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
not  to  be  economically  feasible  and  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  absence  of 
such  a  system  will  not  create  a  significant  en- 
vironmental hazard.  The  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  such  public  or  adequate 
private  community  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
whether  such  establishment  is  authorized  by 
law  or  Is  subject  to  approval  by  one  or  more 
local  governments  or  public  bodies. 

APPROVAL  OP  TECHNICALLY   SDITABLE   MATERIALS 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  a  uniform 
procedtire  for  the  acceptance  of  materials 
and  products  to  be  used  In  structures  ap- 
proved for  mortgages  or  loans  Insured  under 
this  Act.  Under  such  procedure  any  material 
or  product  which  the  Secretary  finds  is  tech- 
nically suitable  for  the  use  projKsed  shall  be 
accepted.  Acceptance  of  a  material  or  product 
as  technically  suitable  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to 
determine  that  a  structure,  with  respect  to 
which  a  mortgage  Is  executed.  Is  an  Insurable 
or  special  risk. 

INSURANCE    CONTRACT    INCONTESTABILITY 

Sec.  7.  Any  contract  of  Insurance  executed 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of 
titles  rv  and  V  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  eligibility  of  the  loan  or  mortgage  for 
Insurance.  The  validity  of  any  contract  of 
insurance  so  executed  shall  be  Incontestable 
In  the  hands  of  an  approved  financial  in- 


stitution or  approved  mortgagee  from  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  such  contract,  ex- 
cept for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  such  financial  Institution  or  mort- 
gagee. 

AD  M  IN  ISTR  ATIO  N 

Sec.  8.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, (2)  sue  and  be  sued,  (3)  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  (4)  provide  or  obtain  technical  assist- 
ance In  the  planning  for  and  construction 
of  projects  to  be  covered  by  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  Act. 

TITLE     II— INSURANCE     FUNDS,     PREMI- 
UMS AND  CHARGES 

INSURANCE    FUNDS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  General  Insurance  Fund, 
created  pursuant  to  section  519  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out 
both  his  obligations  Incurred  pursuant  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  and,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  his  ob- 
ligations with  respect  to — 

(U  prof>€rty  Improvement,  historic  struc- 
ture preservation,  and  mobile  home  loans  un- 
der title  in; 

(2)  home  mortgages  Insured  under  section 
401; 

(3)  project  mortgages  Insured  under  sec- 
tions 501,  503,  and  505;   and 

(4)  supplemental  project  loans  insured 
under  section  504. 

(b)  The  Special  Risk  Insurance  FMnd, 
created  pursuant  to  section  238(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying 
out  both  his  obligations  Incurred  pursuant 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  and  his  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  home  mortgages  insured  under  section 
402; 

(2)  home  mortgages  Insured  under  section 
401  where  the  mortgage  involves  experi- 
mental property,  property  In  an  older  and 
declining  area,  or  housing  for  employees  of 
research  and  development  Installations; 

(3)  project  mortgages  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 502; 

(4)  project  mortgages  Insured  under  sec- 
tions 501  and  503  where  the  mortgage  In- 
volves exepertmental  property  or  property  in 
an  older  and  declining  area;  and 

(5)  supplemental  project  loans  Insured 
under  section  504,  where  the  Special  Risk 
Insurance  F\ind  Is  obligated  for  the  Insur- 
ance of  the  original  project  mortgage. 

(c)  The  Coof>eratlve  Management  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  created  pursuant  to  section 
213 (k)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  carrying  out  both  his  obligations  In- 
curred pursuant  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
and  his  obligations  with  respect  to — 

(1)  project  mortgages  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 501  where  the  mortgagor  Is  a  coopera- 
tive; and 

(2)  supplemental  project  loans  Insured  un- 
der section  504.  where  the  Cooperative  Man- 
agement Housing  Insurance  Fund  Is  obli- 
gated for  the  Insurance  of  the  original  proj- 
ect or  where  the  original  project  mortgage 
covering  a  cooperative  housing  project  Is  un- 
insured. 

(d)  All  premiums,  fees,  charges,  and  other 
Income  received  by  the  Secretary  in  con- 
nection with  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  or 
loans  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund  obligated 
for  such  Insurance.  All  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  claims  of  mortgagees,  cash  adjust- 
ments, the  principal  of  and  Interest  jmid  on 
debentures,  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of 
property,  nonadmlnlstratlve  and  adminl.s- 
tratlve  expenses,  and  all  other  authorized 
expenditures  Incurred  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund  obligated  for  such  insur- 
ance. 


le)  The  Secrctarv  is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  such 
amounts  a.s  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
are  necessary  to  pay  insurance  claims  in  cash, 
in  lieu  oi  issuing  debentures.  Notes  or  other 
obligations  issued  by  the  Secretary  lor 
amounts  borrowed  under  this  subsection 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  averape  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  -omparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 

(ft  Moneys  in  an  insurance  fund  not 
needed  for  current  operations  of  the  fund 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  ftind  or 
Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  by. 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may 
purchase  in  the  open  market  debentures 
which  are  the  obligation  of  the  fund  Such 
purchases  shall  be  made  at  a  price  which 
win  provide  an  Investment  yield  of  not  less 
than  the  yield  obtained  from  other  Invest- 
ments authorized  by  this  subsection.  Deben- 
ttires  so  purchased  shall  be  canceled  and  not 
reissued. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  advance 
from  one  Insurance  fund  to  another  such 
amounts  as  he  considers  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  funds.  Such  advances 
shall  be  repayable  at  such  times  and  at 
such  rates  of  Interest  els  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  needed  from  time 
to  time  to  cover  losses  sustained  by  the  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Fund  or  the  Special  Risk  In- 
surance Fund. 

INStTRANCE   PRF.MrCMS  AND   CHARGES 

Sec.  202.  la)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  fix  an  insurance  premium  for  the  insur- 
ance of  mortgages  and  loans  under  this  Act. 
Insurance  premiums  for  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  Act  (except  under  sec- 
tion 505)  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The 
Secretary  may  require  the  payment  of  the 
Insurance  premium  on  an  advance  or  a  de- 
ferred basis,  except  that  with  respect  to  any 
mortgage  or  loan  insured  tinder  title  V  or 
with  respect  to  any  loan  under  title  III,  such 
Insurance  premium  shall  be  payable  annu- 
silly  In  advance  by  the  mortgagee  or  lender. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  principal  obli- 
gation of  any  mortgage  or  loan  insured  under 
title  rv  or  title  V  is  paid  in  full  prior  to 
the  maturity  date,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
in  his  discretion  to  require  the  payment  by 
the  mortgagee  or  the  lender  of  an  adjusted 
premium  charge  In  such  amount  as  1  he  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  equitable,  but  not 
In  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
insurance  premium  that  the  mortgagee  or 
lender  would  otherwise  have  been  reqviired 
to  pay  If  the  mortgage  or  loan  had  con- 
tintied  to  be  Insured  until  such  maturity 
date.  Where  such  prepayment  occurs,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  refund  to  the 
mortgagee  or  the  lender  for  the  account  of 
the  mortgagor  or  the  borrower  all,  or  such 
portion  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  equita- 
ble, of  the  current  unearned  Insurance  pre- 
mium theretofore  paid, 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  termi- 
nate any  Insurance  contract  upon  request  by 
the  mortgagor  or  borrower  and  the  mortga- 
gee or  lender  As  a  condition  to  terminat- 
ing the  insurance,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized In  his  discretion  to  reqtilre  the  payment 
of  a  termination  charge  comptited  in  the 
same  manner  &s  the  adjusted  premium 
charge. 

(d)  The  payments  specified  In  subsections 
(a),    (b),  and   (c)    shall   be  payable  by  the 
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tjagee  or  the  lender  ei'.her  In  cash  or  in 
.'•:r  s  li-sv,-?d  by  the  Secretary,  except 
tVe  iriJura'Tce  pre.TiHim  for  Irar.s  i.inder 
III  shall  b=  paid  only  In  cash.  The  de- 
r3s  presented  for  sue  i  payment  shall 
!=e..t  obligations  of  the  particular  1:  siir- 
fund  to  which  such  insurance  premium 
be  credited. 

il)   In  the  cnse  of  a  mortgage  Ir.sr.red 

s?ctlon    401    covering   a   rl:igle-famlly 

Ing  or  a  cne-famlly  unit  In  a  condomln- 

where  the   mortgagor   Is   a   serviceman 

at  the  time  <i  i   s':rance  or  assumption 

e  mortgtiEC  Is  the  owner  of  the  propsrtv 

cither    occupies    the    property    or    cer- 

that   :.l?  fallnre  to  do  so  is  the  result 

3  service  asslgf.ment,  the  mortgage  In- 

;ce    nrt'LiUun-;    fixed    by    the    Secre'ary 

.'.r-   be  payable  by  the  mortgage-^  dur- 

!;e  period  of  owne-shlp  of  the  property 

cd    Such   premiums  .shall  be  paid   not 

r^cnen'.ly  than  one  a  year,  upon  re- 

of   the  Serr^tary.   by  the  S-^cretary  of 

se.  the  Secretary  of  Trn:;sportatloi-..  or 

:iecretary  of  Commerce,  as  the  cas;  may 

om  the  respective  appropriatloi  s  avall- 

for  pay  and  allowances  of  servlcen.en 

As  used  In  this  subsection — 
I   The  term  "serviceman"  mear.s  a  per- 

0  whom  the  Secretary  of  Defease,  the 
ary  of  Trarspor'atlon.  or  the  .Secretary 

mm^^rTe.  as  the  case  may  be.  ha-s  l.5sued 

ificato  indicating  that  such  person  re- 

hcuslr.g.  is  serUng  on  active  duty  In 

-■rmed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  In 

nlted  States  National  Oceanic  ai-.d  At- 

heric  Administration  and  has  served  on 

1  duty  for  more  than  two  years,  but 
tlflcate  shall  not  be  issued  to  any  per- 
rdered  to  active  duty  for  •ralnlne-  nur- 

or.ly  The  Secretary  cf  Defers?,' the 
tary  of  Transportation,  or  the  Secre- 
?f  Commerce.  r~spectl-.  ely  are  av.thcr- 
■->  pres-rlbe  rules  and  regulatlov.s  gov- 
c  the  Issuay.ce  of  such  certificate  and 
w.'.hhrld  l.-sua;ee  of  more  than  one 
certif.rritc  to  a  scrvlcma.i  whenever  I  i 
.scretio!!  tssi'.anre  is  i^ot  Ju.stif.ed  due 
c-.imsta.'ices  resul'lng  from  his  s;rvlce 
.mert 

Th.e  r  -rm  "peri. id  of  ow  .ershlp"  mean; 
erl  .d.  for  which  mortgage  l-surance 
'.mis  are  fi.xcd.  prior  to  the  date  that 
ecretary  of  Defens?.  the  Secretary  of 
-^ortatlon.  or  the  Secretary  of  Com.- 
as  the  case  may  be.  furnishes  the 
ary  with  a  certlScatlon  that  such  own- 
las  defined  by  the  Secretary)  has 
.ated. 

Where  a  serviceman  dies  while  on  ac- 
iity  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
or  In  the  United  States  National 
Ic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
g  a  surviving  widow  as  o'"T.er  of  the 

y    the  period  of  ownership  shall  ex- 

for  two  years  beyond   the  date  of  the 

n's    death    or    until    the    date    the 

disposes  of   the  property,   whichever 

jccurs  nr.'-t    The  Secietary  of  Dtfense. 

crerary  of  Transportation,  or  the  Sec- 

of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be, 
noTif.-  such  widow  promntly  following 
crvlcemaii's  death  cf  the  addl'lonal 
'o  be  borne  bv  the  mortgaeor  follov.  li.g 
.atlcn  of   the   two-year   period. 

G    FEES    AMD    SERVICES    CHARGES 

203.    (a)    The  Secretary  is  authorized 

irge  and  collect  from  the  mortgagee  or 

such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  rea.son- 

r  the  processing  of  a  mortgage  or  loan 

nee  application  and  for  the  appraisal 

ispecton  of  the  property  or  project  to 

rered  by  the  mortgage  to  he  insiired  or 

services  performed  by  the  Secretary. 

that  charges  for  appraisal  and  inspec- 

wlth    respect    to    multlfamily    housing 

not  aggregate  more  than  1  per  centum 

original  principal  face  amount  of  the 

AU   amounts  received   under  this 

shall  be  payable  by  the  mortgagee  or 
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lender  In  cash  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 

may  require. 

(bi  T:\e  Secretary  Is  author.aed  to  include 
In  any  mortgage  or  loan  Insured  under  this 
Act  or  In  any  loan  made  payable  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  provl-^lon  requiring  the  mortgagor 
or  borrower  to  pay  a  service  charge  to  the 
Secretary  in  the  event  the  mortgage  or  loan 
IS  held  by  the  Secretary.  The  service  charge 
shall  not;  exceed  the  amount  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  insurance  premiums  ap- 
pl. cable  to  such  mortgage  or  loan. 

TITLE  III— INSURANCE  FOR  PROPERTY 
IMPROVEMENT.  HISTORIC  STRUCTURE 
PRESERVATION.  AND  MOBILE  HOME 
LOANS 

TYPES    OF    LOANS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  insure  financial  institutions  against  losses 
wiiich  they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  mak- 
ing, advancing  credit  In  connection  with,  or 
purchasing  property  improvement  loans,  his- 
toric structure  preservation  loans,  and  mobile 
home  loans  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  property  improvement  loan  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  financing  alterations, 
repairs,  and  improvements  upon  or  In  con- 
nection With  existing;  structures,  and  the 
building  of  new  siri;ctures.  upon  urban. 
suburban,  or  rural  real  property  (Including 
the  restoration,  rehabilitation,  rebuilding, 
and  replacement  of  sach  improvements 
which  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
earthquake,  conflagration,  tornado,  "hurri- 
cane, cyclone,  flood,  or  other  catastrophe), 
by  the  owners  thereof  ur  by  the  le.ssee-,  of 
such  real  property  under  a  lease  expiring  not 
less  than  six  months  after  the  maturity  of 
the  loan  or  advance  of  credit.  Alterations, 
repairs,  and  improvements  upon,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  existing  structures  may  In- 
clude the  provision  of  fire  safety  equipment. 
As  u^ed  in  this  title,  the  terrri  'fire  safety' 
equipment"  means  any  device  or  lacllitv 
which  is  designed  to  reduce  the  risk  of  per- 
sonal injury  or  property  damage  resulting 
from  fire  and  Is  in  conformity  with  such 
criteria  and  standards  a.-  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

ici  The  mobile  home  loan  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  may  include  an  amount 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  a  lot  on  which 
to  place  such  home  and  to  pay  expenses  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  appropriate  prep- 
aration of  such  lot.  mcludliig.  but  not 
limited  to.  the  installation  of  utility  con- 
nections, sanitary  facilities  and  pa\i:ig,  and 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  pad. 

Id)  The  historic  structure  preservation 
loan  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
preservation  of  historic  structures  As  used 
in  this  title,  the  term  "historic  stru'.-tures" 
means  residential  structures  which  are  regis- 
tered In  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  or  which  are  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conform  to" National  Reg- 
ister criteria;  and  the  term  "preservation" 
means  restoration  or  rehabilitation  under- 
taken for  such  purposes  as  are  approved  bv 
the  Secretary  in  regulations  issued  bv  hlni, 
after  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

LOAN     TERMS 

Sec.  302.   (&)   Except  as  otherwise  provided 

in  this  subsection,  a  loan  financing  property 
improvements  shall — 

( 1 )  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$6,500.  except  that,  L*'  the  loan  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  alteration,  re- 
pair. Improvement,  or  conversion  of  an  ex- 
isting structure  used  or  to  be  used  as  an 
apartment  house  or  a  dwelling  for  two  or 
more  families,  the  loan  shall  not  exceed 
515.000  nor  an  average  amount  of  $3,500  per 
family  unit;  and 

(2)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  seven 
years  and  thirty-two  days,  except  that  such 


maturity  limitation  shall  not  apply  If  the 
loan  Is  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  structure  for  use  In  whole 
or  in  part  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limitations, 
any  loan  to  finance  fire  safety  equipment  for 
a  liurslng  home  or  other  comparable  health 
care  facility  may  involve  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 810.000  and  have  a  maturity  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  years  and  thirty-two  days. 

(b)  I  1 )  A  loan  financing  the  purchase  of  a 
mobile  home  only  shall — 

(Ai  involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  (1) 
JIO.OOO  ($15,000  In  the  case  of  a  mobile  home 
composed  of  two  or  more  modules),  and  (ii) 
such  additional  amount  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  as,  appropriate 
to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site  preparation 
for  the  lot  on  which  the  home  Is  to  be 
placed;  and 

(B)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  twelve 
years  and  thirty-two  days  (fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home 
composed  of  two  or  more  modules). 

(2)  A  loan  financing  the  purchase  of  a 
mobile  home  and  an  undeveloped  lot  on 
which  to  place  the  home  shall — 

{A  I  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  li) 
the  maximum  amount  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  of  this  subsection,  and  (11)  such  amount 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  lot;  arid 

(Bi  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days  (twenty  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home 
composed  of  two  or  more  modules). 

(31  A  loan  financing  the  purchase  of  a 
mobile  home  and  a  suitably  developed  lot  on 
which  to  place  the  home  shall — 

(A)  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  il) 
the  maximum  amount  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)(1)  of  this  subsection,  and  (11)  such 
amount  not  to  exceed  $7,500  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
lot;  and 

(B)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days  (twenty  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home 
composed  of  two  or  more  modules) . 

(C)  A  loan  financing  the  preservation  of 
a  historic  structure  shall — 

(1)  involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  $15,- 
000  per  family  unit;  and 

(2)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days, 

REFINANCINO 

Sec.  303.  Any  loan  with  respect  to  which 
Insurance  is  granted  under  this  title  may  be 
refinanced  and  the  maturity  extended  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  in  no 
event  for  an  additional  amount  or  term  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 302. 

PROHIBmONS 

Sec  304,  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prevent  the  use  of  any  financial  assistance 
under  this  title — 

1 1 )  which  would,  through  multiple  loans, 
result  in  an  outstanding  aggregate  loan  bal- 
ance with  respect  to  the  same  property  or 
mobile  home  exceeding  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  prescribed  In  this  title  for  the 
type  of  loan  involved;  or 

(2)  which  Involves  new  residential  struc- 
ttires  (other  than  mobile  homes)  that  have 
not  been  completed  and  occupied  for  at  least 
six  months,  except  where  such  requirement 
is  waived  by  the  Secretary. 

PROPERTY  STANDARDS 

Sec  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  declare  ineligible  for  financ- 
ing under  this  title  any  item,  product,  al- 
teration, repair,  improvement,  or  class  there- 
of, which  he  determines  would  not  sub- 
stantially protect  or  Improve  the  basic  Uva- 
billty  or  utility  of  properties  which  are  to  be 
improved  by  financing  provided  under  this 
title.  He  may  also  declare  ineligible  for  fl- 
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nanclng  under  this  title  any  Items  which  he 
determines  Is  especlsUly  subject  to  selUng 
abuses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to 
mobile  homes  to  be  financed  under  this 
title— 

( 1 )  prescribe  minimum  property  standards 
to  assure  the  livablllty  and  durability  of  the 
mobile  home  and  the  suitability  of  the  site 
on  which  the  mobile  home  is  to  be  located; 
and 

i2i  obtain  assurances  from  the  borrower 
that  the  mobile  home  will  be  placed  on  a  site 
which  complies  with  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  with  local  zon- 
ing and  other  applicable  local  requirements. 

CONTRACT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Insurance  granted  by  the 
Secretary  to  any  financial  Institution  on 
loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  purchases 
made  by  such  financial  Institution  shall  not 
exceed  either — 

(1)  10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  pur- 
chases made  under  and  reported  for  In- 
surance under  this  title  and  under  section 
2  of  the  National  Housing  Act  after  July  1, 
1939;  or 

(2)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  loss 
on  any  Individual  loan,  advance  of  credit, 
or  purchase. 

(b)  Any  payment  for  loss  made  to  an  ap- 
proved financial  Institution  under  this  title 
shall  be  final  and  Incontestable  after  two 
years  from  the  date  the  claim  was  certified 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary,  In  the  absence 
of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  such  institution,  unless  a  demand  for 
repurchase  of  the  obligation  shall  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  two-year  period. 

WAIVER    OF    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  307,  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
waive  compliance  with  any  regulations  issued 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  title,  if  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  regulations  would  impose  an 
Injustice  upon  an  Insured  financial  institu- 
tion that  has  substantially  compiled  with 
the  requirements  of  such  regulations  and  has 
acted  In  good  faith.  Such  waiver  shall  orUy 
be  exercised  where  It  does  not  Involve  an 
increase  In  the  obligation  of  the  Secretary 
beyond  the  obligation  which  would  have 
been  Involved  if  the  regulation  had  been 
fully  complied  with. 

TRANSFER    OP    INSURANCE 

Sec.  308.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  any  approved  financial  institution 
the  insurance  In  connection  with  any  loan 
which  is  sold  to  It  by  another  approved  finan- 
cial Institution. 

TITLE  IV— HOME  MORTGAGE 

INSURANCE 

BASIC    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Insure  a  home  mortgage  (Including  open- 
end  advances)  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(b)   The  mortgage  shall — 

(l)  involve  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1) 
100  per  centum  of  $20,000  of  the  Secretan-'s 
appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date 
the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for  Insurance,  (U) 
C'O  per  centum  of  such  value  In  excess  of 
520,000  but  not  In  excess  of  $30,000,  (ill) 
80  per  centum  of  such  value  In  excess  of 
$30,000  but  not  In  excess  of  $40,000,  and  (Iv) 
70  per  centum  of  such  value  In  excess  of 
$40,000;  except  that  in  the  case  of  rehabili- 
tation, or  refinancing  which  Involves  re- 
habilitation, the  foregoing  limitations  upon 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  based  upon 
the  simi  of  the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  property  before  rehabilitation,  rather 
than  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty: 


(2)  contain  complete  amortization  provi- 
sions satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  requiring 
payments  by  the  mortgagor  not  in  excess  of 
his  reasonable  ability  to  pay  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  and  within  such,  terra  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe;   and 

I  3)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  shall 
have  paid  in  cash  or  its  equivalent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  property,  at  least  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  greater  of  the  closing  costs 
(exclusive  of  prepaid  expenses)  or  3  per 
centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  acquisition. 

(c)  Where  the  mortgage  involves  a  one- 
family  unit  in  a  condominium,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  such  requirements  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  The  mortgage  covering  the  con- 
dominium unit  shall  contain  such  provisions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  areas 
and  facilities  and  the  condominium  project. 
The  Secretary  may  require  tliat  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  mortgagor  and  the 
owners  of  the  condominium  units  In  the 
project  shall  be  subject  to  such  controls  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  and  feasible 
to  promote  and  protect  individual  owners, 
the  condominium  project,  and  its  occupants. 

(d)  The  mortgage  shall  have  a  principal 
obligation  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(i) 
if  the  mortgage  Involves^ 

(1)  a  newly  constructed  dwelling  which 
the  Secretary  determines  has  been  completed 
within  twelve  months  of  the  sale  being  fi- 
nanced with  a  mortgage  insured  under  this 
section  but  which  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  mortgage  Insurance  or 
approved  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  for  guaranty,  insurance,  or  direct  loan 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion; or 

(2)  a  mortgagor  who  is  not  the  occupant 
of  the  property,  except  that  this  require- 
ment for  a  reduction  in  the  principal  obli- 
gation of  the  mortgage  aliall  not  be  appli- 
cable where — 

(.\)  the  mortgagor  is  in  the  military  serv- 
ice and  his  failure  to  occupy  the  property 
is  by  reason  of  his  service  assignment; 

(B)  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  assume 
responsibility.  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  for  the  reduction  of  the  out- 
standing principal  amount  of  the  mortgage, 
in  the  event  the  mortgaged  property  Is  not 
(prior  to  the  date  of  the  eighteenth  amor- 
tization payment  of  the  mortgage)  sold  to  a 
purchaser  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  who  is 
the  occupant  of  the  property  and  who  as- 
sumes and  agrees  to  pay  the  mortcage  in- 
debtedness; or 

(C)  the  mortgage  covers  experimental 
property  a::d  the  Secretary  approves  the 
waiver  of  such  requirement. 

(e)  The  seller,  builder,  or  such  other  per- 
son as  the  Secretary  may  designate,  shall  de- 
liver to  the  mortgagor  (prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sale)  a  written  statement 
setting  forth  the  amount  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Where  the  property  is  to  be  re- 
hablllta^d  by  the  owner  thereof  and  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  is  not  based  on  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  furnish  such  owner  a  statement 
of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property  after  the  proposed  im- 
provements are  completed. 

(f)(1)  Where  the  mortgage  Involves  a 
dwelling  which  Is  approved  for  mortgage  In- 
surance prior  to  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion, the  seller  or  such  other  person  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary,  shall  deliver  to 
the  mortgagor  a  warranty  that  the  dwelling  Is 
constructed  In  substantial  conformity  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  (Including  any 
amendments  thereof,  or  changes  or  variations 
therein  approved  In  writing  by  the  Secretary) 


on  which  the  Secretary  based  his  valuation  of 
the  dwelling.  This  warranty  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  such  instances  of  substan- 
tial noncomformlty  to  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations approved  by  the  Secretary  as  to  which 
the  mortgagor  has  given  wTltten  notice  to  the 
warrantor  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
conveyance  of  title  to.  or  initial  occupancy 
of,  the  dwelling,  whichever  first  occurs 

(2)  The  warranty  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  dero- 
gation of,  all  other  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  mortgagor  Jiiay  have  under  aiiy 
other  law  or  instrument.  "The  Secretary  ;=  di- 
rected to  permit  copies  of  the  plans  and  spec- 
ifications I  including  any  amendment.^  or 
variations  approved  In  wTltlng  by  the  Sec- 
retary) for  the  dwellings  covered  by  warran- 
ties under  this  subsection  to  be  made  avail- 
able In  the  appropriate  local  offices  for  inspec- 
tion or  for  copying  by  any  mortgagor  or  war- 
rantor during  such  periods  of  time  as  the 
Secretary  deems  reasonable. 

(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  in- 
sure under  this  section  a  hoir.e  mortgage  cov- 
ering property  Ir.cated  In  a  neighborhood 
preservation  area,  and  executed  to  refinance 
existing  Indebtedness  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty and  t-o  finance  any  needed  repairs  and 
linprovemeiits  to  the  property. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that^ — 

I  A)  refinanciJig  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
results  in  the  making  of  any  repairs  to  the 
property  that  are  necessary  to  place  it  in  a 
soimd  condition  or  results  In  the  refinancing 
cf  a  morteage  containing  a  balloon  pavment 
provision,  and  Is  not  used  primarily  to  reduce 
the  monthly  debt  service  payable  by  the 
mortgagor  except  in  hardship  cases  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  the  mortgagor  or  a  member  of  his  Im- 
mediate family  shall  have  owned  the  property 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  prior 
to  such  refinancing  unless  the  mortgagor 
shall  be  a  nonprofit,  limited  profit  or  coopera- 
tive certified  by  the  Secretary  as  being  eli- 
gible to  participate  In  the  refinancing  pro- 
gram in  neighborhood  preservation  areas  un- 
der criteria  established  by  the  Secretary. 

(3 1  A  mortgage  insured  under  this  sub- 
section may  Include  such  service  charges. 
and  appraisal,  inspection,  or  other  fees  as 
the  Secretary  may  approve 

(4)  In  any  case  where  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  this  subsection  covers  property  wiilch 
is  generating  rental  income,  the  Secretary 
may.  in  his  discretion,  require  the  mort- 
gagor to  meet  the  additional  requirements 
of  section  601  (ki  (2) . 

HOMEOWNERSHIP    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  402.  (at  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
lower  income  families  in  acquiring  or  malii- 
talnlng  homeownershlp.  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make, 
periodic  assistance  payments  on  behalf  of 
such  homeowners.  The  a.sslstaiice  sliall  be 
accomplished  through  payments  to  mort- 
gagees holding  mortgages  which  meet  the 
requirements  of,  and  are  Insured  under,  this 
section. 

(b)  The  assistance  payments  to  a  mort- 
gagee by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a 
mortgagor  shall  be  made  during  such  time 
as  the  mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy 
the  property  which  secures  the  mortgage. 
Such  payments  may  also  be  made  on  behalf 
of  a  homeowner  who  assumes  a  mortgage 
insured  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  payments  have  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  previous  owner  if  the  new- 
homeowner  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  as 
eligible  for  receiving  such  assistance.  The 
Secretary  Is  also  authfirlzed  to  continue 
making  assistance  payments  where  the  mort- 
gage has  been  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  assistance  payment  shall  be  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  a;:d 
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mi  rtgage  insurance  premium  due  under  the 
remaining   unpaid   aXter   applying 
per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  Income;  or 
2 1    the   difference    between    the   monthly 
ment   for  principal,   interest,  and   mort- 
iiisurance    premium    which    the    mort- 
or  IS  obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and 
erest  which  the  mortgagor  would  be  obli- 
.ed  to  pay  Lf  the  mortgage  were  to  bear 
erest   at   the   rate   of    1   per   centum   per 
aum. 

d )  The  Secretary  may  Include  In  the  pay- 
iit  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount.  In 
adbltlon  to  the  amount  computed  under 
Dsection  (CI.  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
mburse  the  mortgagee  for  its  additlo:;aI 
X  jenses  In  handling  the  mortgage. 

ei    Procedures    shall    be    adopted    by    the 
retary   for   recertlflcatlons   of   the   mort- 
r  s  Income  at  intervals  of  two  years   lor 
shorter    intervals    where    the    Secretary 
ms  it   desirable)    for  the   purpose  of   ad- 
ng   the   amount   of   the  assistance   pay- 
ments   within    the    limits    of    the    formula 
described  In  subsection    ici. 

f  I    Tlie  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
deems  necessary  to  assure  that  the  sales 
ce  of.  or  other  consideration  paid  in  con- 
tion  with,  the  property  with  re.^pect  to 
ijich  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made  Is 
u  flaied  or  exce-slve. 
gMli   There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
ated  such  sums  as  ma.y   be  nece.ssary  to 
f  out  the  provisions  of  t-his  section,  in- 
lading  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ice   the   assistance   payments  under   con- 
s  entered  Into  under  this  section.  The 
amount  of  outstanding  contracts 
make    such    payments   shall    not    exceed 
BJiiouuts  approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  and 
ments  pursuant  to  such  contracts   (and 
f  contracts  entered  Into  under  section  235 
the  National  Housing  Act)    shall  not  ex- 
$75,000,000  per  annum  prior  to  JtUy  1, 
1949.  which  maximum  dollar  amount  shall  be 
by  $125,000,000  on  July  1.  1969,  by 
0.000.000  on  July  1.  1970.  by  $200,000,000 
July  1.   1971.  by  $115,000,000  on  July  1. 
2.  and  by  $170,000,000  on  July  1.  1973. 
2»   Not  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
to^al  amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  pay- 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  may 
made  with  respect  to  existing  dwellings 
dwelling   units   in   existing   projects.   In- 
clildlng  property  described  in  subsection  (h) 
( B ) ,  as  deflined  by  the  Secretary. 
3)    Not  less  than   10  per  centum  of  the 
to^al  amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  pay- 
ts  authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  to  be 
after  June  30.  1971.  shall  be  available 
use  only  with   respect   to  dwellings,  or 
ULng    unlt^    In   projects,   which   are    ap- 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  substantial 
rehabilitation. 

h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Insure 

:iome  mortgage   (Including  adv-tmces  with 

to  property  constructed  or  rehablli- 

pursuant  to  a  self-help  program  i  which 

the  requirements  of  section  401.  except 

such  requirements  are  modified   by  this 

The  mortgage  shall — 

1)  involve   (A)    a  slngle-fam.lly  dwelling, 
a  one-family  unit  In  a  condominium,  or  a 

fajailly  Txnit  sold  by  a  cooperative,  or  (B) 
^ngle  family  dwelling  where  the  mortgage 
I  xecuted  by  the  owner-occupant  to  finance 

rehabilitation  of  such  dwelling;  and 

2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to  ex- 
he  appraised  value  of  the  property  as 

the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  In- 
or.  in  the  case  of  rehabilitation,  the 
su4i  of  the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
property  before  rehabilitation  (In  the 
ca^  of  rehabilitation  by  t;he  owner-occupant, 
principal  obligation  shall  not  exceed  the 
suAi  of  the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation 
an  t  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tai  y,  required  to  refinance  existing  Indebted- 
neis   secured    by   the    property)    plus   such 
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amount  to  cover  closing  costs  and  prepaid  ex- 
penses, as  the  Secretary  shall  approve,  but 
not  to  exceed  the  full  amount  of  such  costs 
less  $200. 

(1)  No  assistance  payments  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage securing  a  loan  to  flJiance  the  rehabili- 
tation of  any  owner-occupied  property,  un- 
less— 

(1)  the  property  Is  located  in  a  neighbor- 
hood which  Is  sufficiently  stable  to  support 
long-term  values  or  In  which  the  corrununlty 
Is  carrying  out  or  planning  to  carry  out  a 
program  for  neighborhood  preservation,  con- 
servation, or  rehabilitation; 

(2)  the  property,  without  rehabilitation. 
does  not  conform  to  public  standards  for  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  as  required 
by  applicable  codes;  and 

(3)  the  Improvements  to  be  undertaken  In 
connection  with  such  rehabilitation  are  rea- 
sonably required  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  In  accordance  with  criteria 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

I  J)  As  U5ed  in  this  section  the  term  "lower 
Income  families"  means  those  families  whose 
Incomes  do  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
median  Income  for  the  area,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  with  adjustments  for  smaller 
and  larger  families,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish  Income  ceilings  higher  or 
lower  than  90  per  centum  of  the  median  for 
the  area  on  the  basis  of  his  findings  that 
such  variations  are  necessary  because  of  pre- 
vailing levels  of  construction  costs,  unusu- 
ally high-  or  low-median  family  Incomes,  or 
other  factors. 

(k)  In  determining  the  Income  of  any 
family  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  Income  from  all 
sources  of  each  member  of  the  family  re- 
siding In  the  household,  except  that  there 
shall  be  excluded^ 

(1)  the  Income  of  any  family  member 
(other  than  the  head  of  the  household  or 
his  spouse)  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  Is  a  full-time  stvident; 

(2)  the  first  $300  of  the  Income  of  a  sec- 
ondary wage  earner  who  Is  the  spouse  of  the 
head  of  the  household; 

(3)  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  Income  of  the  head  of  the  household  and 
his  spouse  (or.  In  the  case  of  an  elderly 
family,  10  per  centum  of  such  Income) ; 

(4)  an  amount  equal  to  $300  for  each 
member  of  the  family  residing  In  the  house- 
hold (Other  than  the  head  of  the  household 
or  his  spouse)  who  is  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  who  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older  but  has  no  Income  Included  In  family 
income  for  purposes  of  this  section; 

(5)  nonrecurring  Income,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary; 

(6)  extraordinary  medical  or  other  ex- 
penses as  the  Secretary  approves  for  exclu- 
sion; and 

(7)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  received 
by  the  head  of  the  household  or  his  spouse 
from,  or  under  the  direction  of,  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  child  placing  agency  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
persona  who  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  were  placed  in  the  household  by  such 
agency. 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
allocate  and  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  use  (In  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  section)  In 
rural  areas  and  small  towns,  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  total  authority  to  contract  to 
make  assistance  paym^ents  as  approv^ed  In 
appropriation  Acts  under  subsection  (g). 

TTTLE  V— PROJECT  MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE 

MULTirAMn.T  HousruG 

Sec.  501.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

1 1 1  The  term  "m'xltlfamlly  housing" 
means  (1)  housing  or  a  housing  project  In 
which  the  occupancy  of  the  dwelling  units 


Is  permitted  by  the  owner  thereof  in  consid- 
eration of  the  payment  of  agreed  rental 
charges;  (11)  housing  or  a  housing  project 
which  Is  owned  by  a  cooperative  or  which  Is 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  by  an  Investor- 
sponsor  who  meets  such  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  Impose  to  assure  that  the  con- 
sumer interest  Is  protected,  and  who  has  an 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  the  project  to  a 
cooperative  eligible  for  mortgage  Insurance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title;  (111)  hous- 
ing or  a  housing  project  In  which  the  Indi- 
vidual dwelling  units  are  to  be  sold,  on  a 
condominium  basis,  by  a  cooperative,  or 
otherwise,  to  purchasers  eligible  for  mort- 
gage Insurance  under  the  provisions  of  title 
IV;  and  (Iv)  a  mobUe  home  court. 

(2)  The  term  "replacement  cost"  means 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  the  cost  of  the  propxDsed  physical  Im- 
provements, utilities  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  property  or  project,  architect's  fees, 
taxes  and  Interest  during  construction,  other 
miscellaneous  charges  incident  to  construc- 
tion and  the  Initial  oi>eratlon  or  disposition 
of  the  project  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  a  builder's  and  sponsor's  profit 
and  risk  allowance  of  10  percentum  of  all 
of  the  foregoing  Items  except  the  land,  or 
such  lower  percentage  as  the  Secretary  deems 
to  be  reasonable  and  prescribes  by  regula- 
tion, with  respect  to  all  or  to  particular 
categories  of  projects.  In  the  case  ot  a  co- 
operative or  nonprofit  mortgagor,  the  fore- 
going profit  and  risk  allowance  shall  be  paid 
exclusively  to  the  builder  In  lieu  of  any  other 
fee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Insure 
a  mortgage  (Including  advances)  which  cov- 
ers property  Including  a  multlfamlly  hous- 
ing project.  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed 
by  a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  require  any  such  mort- 
gagor to  be  regulated  or  restricted  as  to  rents 
or  sales,  charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of 
return,  and  methods  of  operation.  Such  reg- 
ulation and  restriction  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  the  termination  of  all  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  mortgage  Insurance 
and  during  such  further  period  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  shall  be  the  owner,  holder,  or 
reinsurer  of  the  mortgage. 

(c)  The  mortgage  may  Involve  the  financ- 
ing of  new  construction,  the  rehabilitation  of 
an  existing  structure  or  structures,  or  the 
purchase  or  refinancing  of  an  existing  project 
I  as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  which  meets 
such  standards  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  If  new  construction  Is  Involved,  the 
mortgage  shall  have  a  principal  obligation 
not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  (98  per  centum 
In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  mortgagor)  of 
the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project  when  the  proposed  improve- 
ments are  completed. 

(c)  If  rehabilitation  Is  Involved,  the 
mortgage  shall  have  a  principal  obligation 
not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  (98  per 
centum  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  mort- 
gagor) of  the  sum  of  (1)  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation 
plus  (11)  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  property  before  the  rehabilitation. 

(fi  If  the  purchase  or  refinancing  of  an 
existing  property  without  rehabilitation  Is 
Involved,  the  mortgage  shall  have  a  principal 
obligation  not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum 
( 98  per  centum  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative 
mortgagor)  of  the  purchase  price  of  or  the 
existing  Indebtedness  on  the  property,  which- 
ever Is  applicable,  or  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  fair  market  value  as  of  the 
date  the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for  Insurance, 
whichever  Is  less. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  or  non- 
profit mortgagor  the  percentages  otherwise 
applicable  under  subsection  (d) ,  (e),  or  (f) 
shall  be  Increased  to  100  per  centum  if  the 
principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  does 
not    exceed    the    amount    which    could    be 
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Insured  with  respect  to  the  project   under 
section  502. 

(h)  If  the  dwelling  units  In  a  project  are 
to  be  sold  to  Individual  purchasers,  the  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  the  blanket  mortgage  shall 
be  further  limited  to  the  sum  of  the  Indi- 
vidual mortgage  amounts  which  could  be 
iiistired  for  owner-occupants  of  the  proposed 
individual  dwellings  or  condominium  units 
under  title  IV. 

(1)  The  mortgage  shall  provide  for  com- 
plete amortization  by  periodic  payments 
within  such  term  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

(J)  The  property  or  project  shall  Include 
five  or  more  dwelling  units  (which,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  need  not  be  self- 
contained  living  units)  or  five  or  more  spaces 
In  a  mobile  home  court,  and  may  Include 
such  nondwelllng  facilities  as  the  Secretary 
deems  adequate  and  appropriate  to  serve  the 
occupants  and  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood, except  that  the  project  shah  be  pre- 
dominantly residential.  A  nondwelllng  fa- 
cility to  be  included  in  the  project  shall  be 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project  (and  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
possible  effect  of  the  project  on  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  the  community).  In  the 
case  of  a  project  designed  primarily  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped,  the  project  may  In- 
clude cafeterias,  dliUng  halls,  workshops.  In- 
firmaries, or  other  inpatient  or  outpatient 
facilities,  and  other  essential  service  facilities. 

(k)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  in- 
sure a  mortgage  under  this  section  covering 
property  located  in  a  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion area  and  executed  to  refinance  existing 
indebtedness  secured  by  the  property  and 
to  finance  any  needed  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  the  property. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that — 

(A)  refinancing  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion results  In  the  making  of  any  repairs  to 
the  property  that  are  necessary  to  place  it 
in  a  sound  condition  or  results  In  the  re- 
financing of  a  mortgage  contaimng  a  balloon 
payment  provision,  and  is  not  used  primarily 
to  reduce  the  monthly  debt  service  payable 
by  the  mortgagor  except  in  hardship  cases 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(B)  the  mortgagor  or  a  member  of  his  im- 
mediate family  shall  have  owned  the  prop- 
erty for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years 
prior  to  such  refinancing  unless  the  mort- 
gagor shall  be  a  nonprofit,  limited  profit  or 
cooperative  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
eligible  to  participate  m  the  refinancing  pro- 
gram In  neighborhood  preservation  areas 
under  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary; 

(C)  the  property  will  be  continuously 
maintained  In  a  sound  condition  for  the 
period  of  the  loan,  and  the  mortgagor  shall 
commit  to  maintenance  expenditures  not  less 
than  that  percentage  of  his  annual  rental 
income  which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  maintain  the  building 
in  such  condition; 

(D)  during  the  mortgage  term  no  rental 
increases  shall  be  made  except  those  which 
are  necessary  to  offset  actual  and  reason- 
able operating  expense  Increases  or  debt 
service  payment  increases  due  to  any  loan 
provided  under  paragraph  (4); 

(E)  before  any  rental  Increase  takes  effect, 
tenants  shall  be  afforded  reasonable  notice  of 
the  proposed  Increase  and  a  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  present  written  objections  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  be  heard  thereon;  and 

(P)  no  excessive  rent  Increase  has  been 
made  In  anticipation  of  participation  In  the 
benefits  provided  by  this  subsection. 

(3)  A  mortgage  Insured  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  include  such  service  charges, 
and  appraisal.  Inspection,  or  other  fees  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve. 

(4)  If  during  the  mortgage  term,  the  mort- 
gagor Is  required  to  make  major  repairs  which 


were  not  anticipated  at  the  time  the  origi- 
nal mortgage  was  executed,  the  Secretary- 
may  In  his  discretion  insure  a  supplemental 
project  loan  for  that  purpose,  as  authorized 
under  section  504. 

MULTIFAMILY     HOUSING    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  502.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  reducing 
rentals  for  lower  income  tenants,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make,  and  to  contract 
to  make,  periodic  assistance  payments  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  of  a  multlfairuly  hous- 
ing project,  which  shall  be  accomplis:ied 
through  payments  to  mortgagees  holding 
mortgages  meeting  the  requirements  speci- 
fied in  this  section.  Nothing  in  this  section 
prohibits  the  making  of  such  pa>-ments,  with 
respect  to  any  such  project  which  is  de- 
signed for  and  occupied  exclusively  by  el- 
derly families. 

(b)  Assistance  payments  with  respect  to  a 
project  shall  only  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
during  such  time  as  the  project  is  operated 
as  a  multlfamlly  housing  project  and  ( 1 )  is 
subject  to  a  mortgage  which  Is  insured  under 
subsection  (1) .  or  In  the  case  of  a  project  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  Issued  a  commit- 
ment to  Insure  upon  completion,  payments 
may  be  made  at  the  time  of  endorsement 
for  Insurance  to  cover  the  period  between 
the  time  the  project  was  ready  for  occupancy 
and  the  time  of  such  endorsement;  (2)  is 
subject  to  a  mortgage  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary;  or  i3)  Is  owned  by 
a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  other  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entity,  a  limited  distribution 
corporation  or  other  limited  distribution  en- 
tity, or  a  cooperative,  and  Is  financed  under 
a  State  or  local  program  providing  assist- 
ance through  loans,  loan  Insurance,  or  tax 
abatements,  and  which  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  construction  or  rehabilitation  is 
approved  for  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  all  or  a  part  of  the 
project. 

(c)  The  assistance  payment  to  a  mort- 
gagee by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  project 
owner  shall  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  difference  between  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage  In- 
surance premium  (or  other  comparable 
charges  approved  by  the  Secretary)  which 
the  project  owner  as  a  mortgagor  Is  obligated 
to  pay  under  the  mortgage  and  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal  and  Interest  such 
project  owner  would  be  obligated  to  pay  If 
the  mortgage  were  to  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  Include  In  the  pay- 
ment to  the  mortgagee  such  amount,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  computed  under  sub- 
section (c) ,  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  reim- 
burse the  mortgagee  for  Its  additional  ex- 
penses in  handling  the  mortgage. 

(e)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  assistance  payments,  the  projects  own- 
er shall  operate  the  project  in  accordance 
with  such  requirements  with  respect  to 
tenant  eligibility  and  rents  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  In  prescribing  such  require- 
ments the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure.  In- 
sofar as  Is  practicable,  that  In  each  assisted 
project  there  is  a  reasonable  range  In  the 
Income  levels  of  tenants.  Procedures  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  review  of 
tenant  Incomes  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or 
at  shorter  intervals  where  the  Secretary 
deems  It  desirable) . 

(f)  (1)  For  each  dwelling  unit  there  shall 
be  established  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary (1)  a  basic  rental  charge  determined 
on  the  basis  of  operating  the  project  with 
payments  of  principal  and  Interest  due  un- 
der a  mortgage  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum;  and  (11)  a  fair 
market  rental  charge  determined  on  the  basis 
of  operating  the  project  with  payments  of 
principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage  Insurance 
premium  (or  other  comparable  charges  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary)  which  the  mort- 
gagor Is  obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage 
covering   the   project.   The   rental   for  each 


dwelling  unit  shall  be  at  the  basic  rental 
charge  or  such  greater  amount,  not  exceed- 
ing the  fair  market  rental  charge,  as  rep- 
resents 25  per  centum  of  the  tenant's  in- 
come. 

i2)  In  the  case  of  a  project  Involving  the 
rehabilitation  of  an  existing  structure  or 
structures,  tenants  in  possession,  regardless 
of  income,  shall  have  the  right  to  continue 
In  occupancy  after  completion  of  rehabili- 
tation: Provided.  Tliat  thev  pav  the  fair 
market  rental  charge  or  25  per  centum  of 
their  Income,  whichever  Is  less:  PTovided 
further,  That  such  Income  does  not  exceed 
$10,000  per  annum,  with  suitable  adjust- 
ments upward  as  determined  bv  the  Secre- 
tary based  on  famllv  size  and  local  cost  of 
living. 

(3  I  With  re.spect  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
dwelling  units  m  any  project,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make,  and  contract  to 
make,  additional  assistance  payments  to  the 
project  owner  on  behalf  of  tenants  whose 
Incomes  are  too  low  for  them  to  afford  the 
basic  rentals  with  25  per  centum  of  their 
Income  The  additional  assistance  payments 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  with  re.spect 
to  any  dwelling  unit  shall  be  the  amount  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  rental  payment  by  the 
tenant  to  25  per  centum  of  the  tenant's  In- 
come In  no  case  shall  such  rental  pavment 
be  reduced  below  an  amount  equal  to  utility 
costs  attributable  to  the  unit  occupied  by 
the  tenant,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  application  of  this  requirement  in 
any  area  would  result  In  undue  hardship 
because  of  unusually  high  utllltv  costs  pre- 
vailing seasonally  or  otherwl.se  in  such  area. 

(A)  reduce  such  20  per  centum  require- 
ment m  the  case  of  any  project  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  economic  viability  of  the  project: 

(B)  increase  such  20  per  c«ntimi  require- 
ment in  the  case  of  any  project  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessarv  and 
feasible  having  regard  to  tlie  objective  stated 
In  subsection  (ci:  and 

(C»  make  such  payments  with  respect  to 
not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  imlts  In 
any  project  in  which  all  or  sub^stantlally  all 
of  the  dwelling  unit*  are  occupied  bv  elderlv 
families.  ' 

Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  units  with  re- 
spect to  which  assistance  pavment,s  are  made 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  occupied  by 
very  low  income  tenants. 

(4)  For  each  project  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished an  initial  operating  expense  level, 
which  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  utili- 
ties, maintenance,  and  local  property  taxes 
payable  by  the  prolsc'  owner  at  the  time  the 
Secretary  determines  the  propertv  to  be  fully 
occupied,  tAklnp  into  account  anticipated 
and  customary  vacancv  rates.  At  anv  time 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  an'lnltlal 
operating  expense  level,  the  Secrctarv  is  au- 
thorized to  make,  and  contract  to  make,  ad- 
ditional assistance  payments  to  the  project 
owner  in  an  amount  net  to  exceed  either  i.A) 
the  amount  by  which  the  sum  of  the  cost 
of  utilltle-s,  maintenance,  and  Iwal  properly 
taxes  exceeds  the  initial  operating  expense 
level,  or  (B)  the  amount  required  to  main- 
tain the  basic  rentals  of  any  units  at  levels 
not  in  exce&s  of  30  per  centum  of  the  income 
of  tenants  occupying  such  units.  Anv  con- 
tract to  make  additional  assistance  payments 
may  be  amended  periodically  to  provide  for 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  amount  of 
the  assistance  payments  Additional  assist- 
ance payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  only  if  the  Secretarv  finds 
that  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  utilities. 
maintenance,  or  kx'al  property  taxes,  is  rea- 
sonable and  Is  comparable  to  coist  Increases 
affecting  other  rental  projects  in  the  com- 
munity. 

(g)  The  project  owner  shall  as  required 
by  the  Secretary,  accumulate,  safeguard  and 
periodically  pay  to  the  Secretarv  all  rental 
charges    collected    in    excess    of    the    basic 
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al  iharges  Siich  excels  charges  shall  be 
edued  to  the  appropriation  authcrized  by 
bsecrior.  chi  and  shall  be  available  until 
e  end  cf  the  next  fiscal  ye.ir  for  the  purpose 
making  asslsiaiice  payn.ents  with  respect 
rental  housing  projects  receiving  asslst- 
:ce  under  this  sp<:t..  -i. 

(h)  (1)   There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 

jjrlated   such   sunis   as  may   be   necessary   to 

out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 

iding  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 

ake   assistance   p  ivments  under   contracts 

tered  into  by  the  SecretAry  under  this  sec- 

in.  The  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding 

nTacn^  to  make  such  piiyments  shall  not 

ceed   amounts   approved    in   appropriation 

•ts.  and  payments  pursuant  to  such  con- 

■acts  (and  any  contracts  entered  into  under 

;^ctlon   236   of   the   National    Housing   Act  t 

.11  not  exceed  STo.OOO.OOj  per  annum  prior 

July    1.    1969.    which    maximum    dollar 

nt  shall  be  increased  bv  $125,000,000  on 

y  1.  1969.  by  3150.000.000  on  July  1.  1970, 

$200,000,000  en  July  1.  1971.  by  $225,000,- 

on  July  1,   1972,  and  bv  $3iX).0O0.0O<:)  on 

Uy  1,  1973. 

(2)   Not  less  than  15  jser  cen'um  nor  more 
an  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
ntracts   for    assistance    payments   author- 
In  appropriation  Acts  to  be  made  after 
e  30.  1973.  shall  be  available  for  US5  only 
th  respect  to  projects  which  are  planned 
whole  or  In  part  for  occupancy  by  elderly 
nllies.  Not  less  'han  30  per  centum  of  the 
.ount  of   contracts   availa'tile   for   the  use 
drscribed    In    the    preceding    sentence   shall 
available  for  use  only  with  respect  to  inte- 
'^n    pr. -Jncts     ex-ept    that    =uch    30    per 
turn  requirement  may  be  reduced  to  not 
I   than    15    per   centimi   If   the   Secretary 
ermines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  assure  the 
vtkblllty    of    the    housing    for    the    elderly 
p-jp^am  Aa  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
tegrated  projects"  means  any  project  In 
ich  not  less  than  10  per  centum  nor  more 
n  50  per  centum  of  the  dwelling  units  are 
nned  for  occupancy  by  elderly  families 
[3)    Not  less  than   10  per  centum  of  the 
al  amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  pay- 
nts  authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  to  v>e 
mide  after  June  30,  1971.  shall  be  available 
use  only  with   respect  to  dweUlngs.   or 
di^elllng   units   In   projects,    which   are   ap- 
ived  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  rehabUita- 
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m«  nts 


Mil    The  Secretary  i.s  authorized  to  m- 
a  mortgage   i  which  meet.s  the  requlre- 
of  section  501.  except  as  such  require- 
ts  are  modified  by  this  section)    upon  a 
Itlfamily  housing  project  to  be  occupied 
"lanly   by   those   who   are   lower   Income 
an's  ,-:t  the  time  of  initial  occupancv. 
2)  If  the  mortgage  is  executed  by  a  mort- 
whirh  Is  a  cooperative,  a  private  non- 
corporation     or     a.'^soclatlon.     or     a 
■seller,   as  defined  by  the  Secretary, 
principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  shall 
exceed — 

A)  In  the  case  of  new  construction,  the 
.  s  estimate  of  the  replacement  cost 

'  he  property  or  project  when  the  proposed 
]irovement8  are  completed:  or  , 

B)  In  the  case  of  rehabilitation,  the  sum 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
ibllitatlon  plus  the  Secretary's  estimate 

ihe  value  of  the  propertv  t>efore  rehabill- 
lon. 

i)  If  the  mortgage  is  executed  by  a  llmlt- 

llstrlbutlon  corporation  or  other  limited 

irlbutlon  entity,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 

:(  ry.  or  by  an  investor-sponsor  who  agrees 

"1!  the  project  to  a  cooperative,  andwho 

s   such   requirements  sis   the   Secretary 

prescribe  to  assure  that  the  consumer 

;st  Is  protected,  the  amount  of  the  mort- 

shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 

int    otherwise    authorized    under    this 

Ion. 

>  In  the  c&se  of  a  project  financed  with 
>rtgage  Insured  under  this  subsection  or 
-  section  236  of  the  National  Housing 
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Act,  which  involves  a  Mortgagor  other  than 
a  cooperative  or  a  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  association,  and  which  Is  sold  to  a 
cooperative  or  a  noaproflt  corporation  or 
association,  the  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  insure  under  this  subsection  a  mort- 
gage given  by  such  purchaser  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  appraised  value  of  the 
properly  at  the  time  oi  purchase,  which  value 
shall  be  ba^ed  upon  a  mortgage  amoiuit  on 
which  the  debt  service  can  be  met  from  ihe 
income  of  the  property  when  operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis,  after  payment  uf  all  operat- 
iug  expenses,  taxes,  and  required  reserves. 

I J I  As  used  in  this  section — 

I  1)  The  term  ■■tenanf  includes  a  ineniber 
of  a  cooperative  and  the  terms  "rental"  and 
•  rental  charge"  mean,  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  a  cooperative,  the  charges  under  the 
occupancy  agreements  between  such  mem- 
bers and  the  cooperative;  and 

(2)  The  term  "lower  Income  tenants" 
means  those  tenants,  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  median  income 
for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
With  adjustment^  for  smaller  and  larger  fam- 
liies,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish Income  ceilings  higher  or  lower  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  median  for  the  area  on 
the  basis  of  his  findings  that  such  variations 
are  necessary  because  of  prevailing  levels  of 
constructions  costs,  unusually  high  or  low 
family  incomes,  or  other  factors. 

(3)  The  term  "very  low  income  tenants" 
means  those  tenants  wiiose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  median  income 
:  jr  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
•.vith  adjustments  for  smaller  and  larger 
larger  families. 

(4)  The  tsrm  "elderly  families"  means 
families  which  consist  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons the  head  of  which  i  or  his  spouse  i  i.s 
sixty- two  years  of  age  or  over.  Such  term 
also  means  a  single  person  who  is  sixty-two 
years  of  age.  and  Includes  families  c')nslstln^' 
of  two  or  more  persons,  the  head  of  which 
I  or  his  spouse)  is  handicapped.  A  per.son 
shall  be  considered  liandlcapped  if  such  per- 
M)n  is  determined,  pursuant  to  regulations 
Is.sued  by  the  Secretary,  to  have  a  physical 
impairment  which  (At  Is  expected  to  "be  of 
long-continued  and  indefinite  duration.  (B) 
stibstant'allv  impedes  his  ability  to  live  in- 
depeniently.  and  (Ci  Is  of  such  a  nature 
that  such  ability  could  be  Improved  by  more 
suitable  housing  conditions. 

(k)  In  determining  the  income  of  anv 
family  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  income  from  all 
sources  of  each  member  of  the  family  re- 
siding in  the  household,  except  that  there 
shall  be  excluded — 

ill  the  Income  of  any  family  member 
other  than  the  head  of  the  hou.sehold  or 
his  spouse)  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  is  a  fu'1-time  student; 

(2)  the  first  $300  of  the  income  of  a 
secondary  wage  earner  who  Is  the  spouse  of 
the  head  of  the  household; 

1 3)  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  Income  of  the  heatl  of  the  household  and 
his  spouse  (or.  In  the  case  of  an  elderly  fam- 
ily. 10  per  centum  of  such  income  i ; 

(4)  an  amount  equal  to  S300  for  each 
member  of  the  family  residing  in  the  house- 
hold (other  than  the  head  of  the  household 
or  his  spouse)  who  Is  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  who  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older  but  has  no  Income  Included  in  family 
Income  for  purposes  of  this  section; 

(5)  nonrecurring  Income,  as  determined  by 
*he  Secretary; 

i6)  extraordinary  medical  or  other  ex- 
penses as  the  Secret iry  approves  for  ex- 
clusion; and 

(7)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  received 
bv  the  head  of  the  household  or  his  spouse 
from,  or  under  the  direction  of,  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  chlldplaclng  agencv  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
persons  who  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age 


and  were  pl.aced   In  the  household  bv  such 
agency 

ill   The  Secretary   Is  authorized   to  enter 
into  agreements   with   any  State  or  agency 
thereof   under  which   such  State  or  agency 
thereof   contracts   to   make   assistance   pay- 
ments, subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  In  this  section  and  In  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  with  respect  to  a 
project  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction 
or  rehabilitation.  Any  funds  provided  by  a 
State  or  agency  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
making  assistance  payments  shall  be  admin- 
istered, disbursed,  and  accounted  for  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with  the  State 
or  agency  thereof  and  for  such  fees  as  shall 
be  specified  therein.  Before  entering  into  any 
agreements  pursuant  to  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  shall  require  assurances  satlsfac- 
tor.'  to  him  that  the  State  or  agency  thereof 
is   able   to  provide  sufficient  funds  for   the 
making  of  assistance  payments  for  the  full 
period  specified   In  the  assistance   payment 
contract,  and  the  Secretary  shall  undertake 
no  obligation  to  make  such  assistance  pay- 
ments as  surety,  guarantor,  or  In  any  other 
similar  capacity. 

MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    FOR    HEALTH 
FACILrriES 

Sec  503.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "hospital"  means  a  proprie- 
tary facility,  or  facility  of  a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  association,  which  provides 
community  service  for  inpatient  medical  care 
of  the  sick  or  Injured  (Including  obstetrical 
care). 

1 2)  The  term  "nursing  home"  means  a 
proprietary  facility,  or  faculty  of  a  private 
nonprofit  corporation  or  association,  for  the 
accommodation  of  convalescents  or  other 
persons  who  are  not  acutely  Ul  and  not  in 
need  of  hospital  care  but  who  require  skilled 
nursing  care  and  related  medical  services. 
In  which  such  nursing  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices are  prescribed  by.  or  are  performed  un- 
der the  general  direction  of.  persons  licensed 
to  provide  such  care  or  services  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the 
facility  is  located. 

(3)  The  term  "intermediate  care  facility" 
means  a  proprietary  "facility,  or  facility  of  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association, 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  re- 
quire minimum  but  continuous  care  but  are 
not  In  need  of  continuous  medical  or  nurs- 
ing services. 

1 4)  The  term  "group  practice  facility" 
means  a  proprietary  facility,  or  a  facility  of  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association, 
for  the  provision  of  preventive,  diagnostic, 
and  treatment  services  to  ambulatory  pa- 
tients In  which  patient  care  Is  under  the 
professional  supervision  of  persons  licensed 
to  practice  medicine  in  the  State  or.  In  the 
case  of  optometrlc  care  or  treatment,  is  un- 
der the  professional  supervision  of  persons 
licensed  to  practice  optometry  in  the  Stete 
or.  In  the  case  of  dental  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment ,  is  under  the  professional  supervision 
■  f  persons  licensed  to  practice  dentistry  in 
the  State  or,  in  the  case  of  pediatric  care  or 
treatment,  is  under  the  profes-sional  super- 
vision of  persons  licensed  to  practice  pediatry 
in  the  State. 

(5)  The  term  "medical  practice  facility" 
means  an  adequately  equipped  facllitv  in 
which  one  or  more  (not  to  exceed  four)  per- 
sons licensed  to  practice  medicine  In  the  State 
where  the  facility  is  located  can  provide,  as 
mav  be  appropriate,  preventive,  diagnostic, 
and  treatment  services,  and  which  is  situated 
in  a  rural  ar.^a  or  small  town,  or  in  a  low-in- 
come section  of  an  urban  area,  in  which  there 
exists  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  physicians.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "small  town"  means  anv 
town,  village,  or  city  having  a  population  of 
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not  more  than  10.000  inhabitants  according 
to  the  most  recent  available  data  complied  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  and  the  term  "low- 
income  section  of  an  urban  area"  means  a 
section  of  a  larger  urban  area  In  which  the 
median  family  Income  Is  substantially  lower, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  than  the 
median  family  income  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

(6)  The  term  "replacement  cost"  means 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  physical  im- 
provements, major  equipment  to  be  installed 
and  used  In  the  operation  of  the  health  fticil- 
ity.  utilities  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
property,  architect's  and  builder's  fees,  taxes 
and  interest  during  construction,  and  other 
miscellaneous  charges  Incident  to  construc- 
tion and  the  Initial  operation  of  the  project 
which  are  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  In- 
sure a  mortgage  (Including  advances)  which 
covers  a  new  or  rehabilitated  project  designed 
for  use  as  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  inter- 
mediate care  facility,  group  practice  facility, 
or  medical  practice  facility  (or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing).  The  mortgage  shall 
be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  restricted 
as  to  charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  cor- 
porate entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and  rate 
of  return. 

(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  In 
the  case  of  new  construction.  90  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the 
property  or  project  when  the  proposed  Im- 
provements are  completed  and  the  equip- 
ment Installed;  or.  in  the  case  of  rehabilita- 
tion, 90  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  rehabilitation  (including  the 
cost  of  any  equipment  to  be  Installed  or  re- 
habilitated) and  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property  before  rehabilita- 
tion. 

(3)  The  mortgage  shall  provide  for  com- 
plete amortization  by  periodic  payments 
Within  such  term  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  a  mort- 
gage under  this  section  unless — 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  hospital  (A)  the 
hospital  shall  be  planned  and  operated  so 
that  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  patient  days  during  any  year  shall  cus- 
tomarily be  assigned  to  the  categories  of 
chronic  convalescent  and  rest,  drug  and  al- 
coholic, epileptic,  mentally  deficient,  mental, 
nervous  and  mental,  and  tuberculosis;  and 
(B)  the  Secretary  shall  have  received  from 
the  State  agency  designated  In  accordance 
with  section  604(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health 
Ssrvice  Act  for  the  State  in  which  the  hos- 
pital would  be  located  (I)  a  certification  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  such  hospital,  and  there 
are  in  force  In  such  State  or  the  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  in  which  the  hos- 
pital would  be  located  reasonable  minimum 
standards  for  licensing  and  for  methods  of 
operation  for  hospitals  and  (II)  such  assur- 
ance as  he  may  deem  satisfactory  from  the 
State  agency  that  such  standards  will  be 
applied  and  enforced  with  respect  to  any 
hopltal  located  In  the  State  for  which  mort- 
gage Insurance  is  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(2)  with  respect  to  a  nursing  home  or 
Intermediate  care  facility  (A)  the  Secretary 
shall  have  received  from  the  State  agency 
designated  In  accordance  with  section  604 
(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
the  State  In  which  the  nursing  home  or 
intermediate  care  facility  would  be  located, 
a  certification  that  there  Is  a  need  for  such 
nursing  home,  or  facility,  and  there  are  In 
force  in  such  State  or  the  political  sub- 
division of  the  Sttte  In  which  the  nursing 
home  or  Intermediate  care  facility  would 
be  located  reasonable  minimum  standards 
for  licensing  and  for  methods  of  operation 
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for  nursing  homes  or  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities; and  (B)  the  Secretary  has  received 
such  assurance  as  he  may  deem  satisfactory 
from  the  State  agency  that  such  standards 
wUl  be  applied  and  enforced  with  respect 
to  any  nursing  home  or  intermediate  care 
facility  located  in  the  State  for  which  mort- 
gage Insurance  Is  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section,  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  any  health  or  medi- 
cal aspects  of  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion which  may  be  involved  in  such  regu- 
lations. 

(e)  The  activities  and  functions  provided 
for  In  this  section  with  respect  to  the  In- 
surance of  mortgages  covering  hospitals 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  agencies  involved 
so  as  to  encourage  programs  that  under- 
take responsibility  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  care,  including  outpatient  and 
preventive  care,  as  well  as  hospitalization, 
to  a  defined  population. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    PROJECT    LOANS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  insure  a  supplemental  project  loan  (In- 
cluding advances)  with  respect  to  a  multi- 
family  project  or  health  facility  covered  by 
a  mortgage  Insured  under  this  title  or  under 
the  National  Housing  Act.  or  covered  by  a 
mortgage  held  by  the  Secretary,  or  with 
respect  to  a  cooperative  housing  project  pur- 
chased from  the  Federal  Government  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation  or  trust  if  the  property 
is  covered  by  an  uninsured  mortgage  repre- 
senting a  part  of  the  purchase  price.  Such 
loan  may  be  made — 

(1)  to  cover  operating  losses,  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  taxes.  Interest 
on  the  original  mortgage  debt  covering  the 
project,  mortgage  Insurance  premiums. 
hazard  Insurance  premiums,  and  the  expense 
of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  project 
during  the  first  two  years  following  com- 
petion  of  the  project  exceed  the  income  of 
such  project; 

(2)  to  finance  repairs,  improvements,  or 
additions  to  such  project  and,  where  a  health 
facility  Is  involved,  to  finance  the  purchase. 
Installation,  or  repair  of  major  equipment  to 
be  used  In  the  operation  of  the  facility;  and 

(3)  to  finance  purchases  and  resales  of 
cooperative  memberships,  but  such  loan  shall 
be  made  on  the  condition  and  agreement  of 
the  mortgagor  of  the  cooperative  housing 
project  that  on  resales  of  membership,  the 
down-payments  by  the  new  members  shall 
not  be  proportionately  less  than  those  made 
on  the  original  sales  of  such  memberships. 

(b)  A  loan  covering  operating  losses  shall — 

( 1 )  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  original  mortgage; 
and 

(2)  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
operating  loss,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  A  loan  financing  repairs.  Improve- 
ments, additions,  or  equipment  shall — 

(1)  be  limited  to  90  per  centum  (98  per 
centum  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  mort- 
gagor) of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  such  repairs.  Improvements,  additions,  and 
equipment;  except  that  where  the  project  Is 
covered  by  an  Insured  mortgage,  such 
amount  when  added  to  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  the  mortgage  covering  the  project, 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount  prescribed  under  the  section  of  this 
title  providing  mortgage  Insurance  for  the 
type  of  project  Involved;  and 

(2)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  but  not  to  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage,  except  that  In  the  case 
of  a  cooperative  housing  project  covered  by 
an  uninsured  mortgage  the  loan  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  have  a  maturity 


date  up  to  ten  years  In  excess  of  the  remain- 
ing term  of  the  uninsured  mortgage. 

(d)  A  loan  to  a  cooperative  to  finance  the 
purchase  and  resale  of  memberships  shall — 

(1)  be  limited  to  an  amount  which  when 
added  to  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
mortgage  covering  the  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  mortgage  amount  pre- 
scribed under  the  section  of  this  title  pro- 
viding mortgage  insurance  for  the  type  of 
project  involved;  and 

(2)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage. 

(e)  A  loan  insured  under  this  section 
shall— 

(1)  be  secured  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary    may  require;    and 

(2)  contain  such  other  terms.  oondlUoiis. 
and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Insure  a  supplemental  Improvement  loan 
(including  advances)  with  respect  to  any 
multlfamily  project  which  Is  receiving  sis- 
sistance  under  section  502  and  in  which  all 
or  substantiaily  all  of  the  dwelling  units  are 
occupied  by  elderly  families  to  finance  .such 
additions  to  or  improvements  of  such  project 
a.s  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  expand 
the  nondwelling  or  common  facilities  of  the 
project  to  enable  elderly  families  which, 
while  not  residing  in  the  project,  are  so  situ- 
ated in  relation  to  its  loc-itlon  as  to  be  able 
to  derive  substantial  benefits  from  such  fa- 
cilities. The  Secret.ary  shall  by  regulation 
establish  criteria  and  standards  In  accord- 
ance with  which  It  can  be  determined  for 
any  multlfamily  project  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  the  area  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "outreach  area") 
which  can  reasonably  be  served  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  nondwelling  or  convmon  facil- 
ities of  the  project. 

(2)  For  any  project  with  respect  to  which 
a  loan  is  insured  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  determine  a  subsidy 
factor  for  the  project  In  determining  such 
factor  the  Secretary  shall  conisider  the  cost 
of  providing  the  expanded  facilities  and  the 
charges  which  can  fairly  and  eqult.;ttaly  be 
assessed  for  the  use  thereof  having  regard  to 
the  incomes  of  the  f.imllles  in  the  outreach 
area  which  can  be  expected  to  use  such 
facilities. 

(3)  TTie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  periodic  assistance 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  any 
project  assisted  under  this  subsection  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
and  shall  be  based  on  the  subsidy  factor 
established  for  the  project  under  paragraph 
(2 1.  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
to  make  such  payments  shall  not  exceed 
amouiits  approved  in  appropriation  Acts, 
and  payments  pursuant  to  tnich  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  per  annum 

i4i  Elderly  families  residing  in  the  out- 
reach area  of  a  project  who  utilize  addi- 
tional facilities  provided  In  conncctloi;  with 
such  project  shall  pay  reasonable  charges 
for  the  ;ise  thereof.  Such  charges  shall  be 
fixed  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  In- 
come derived  therefrom  will  be  sufficient. 
when  added  to  the  assistance  payments  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3),  to  pay  interest, 
principal,  and  related  charges  accruing  on 
the  loan  to  provide  such  facilities. 

(5)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"elderly  families"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section   502(J). 

MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    FOR    LAND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sfc.  505.  (a  I  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "land  development"  means 
the  process  of  making,  mstalllng.  or  con- 
structing improvements. 

(21  The  term  "Improvements"  means  wa- 
terllnes  and  water  supply  installations,  sew- 
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nes    and    sewage    disposal    Installations, 
gas.   and   electric   lines   and   Installa- 
3.  roads,  streets,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks, 
drainage  facilities,  and  other  installa- 
is  or   w.orK,    whether  on  or  off  the  site, 
ch  the  Secretaiy  deems  necessary  or  de- 
ble    to   prepare    land    primarily    for   resl- 
tial  and  related  uses  or  to  provide  facUi- 
for  public  or  common  use.  Related  uses 
include  Industrial  and  commercial  uses, 
sites  for  such  uses  to  be  in  proper  pro- 
ion  to  the  size  and  scope  of  the  develop- 
t.    The    term   "improvements"   shall    not 
e  any  buUdmg  unless  it  is  'li  a  bulld- 
which    is  needed   In  connection  with   a 
.er  supply  or  sewage  disposal  Installation 
a  steam,  gas.  or  electric  line  or  installa- 
or  (li)  a  building,  other  than  a  school. 
Is  to  be  owned  and  maintained  Jointly 
the  property  owners. 
bi   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  insure 
mortgage     (including    advances)     which 
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1  I  cover  the  land  to  be  developed  and  the 
rovements  to  be   made,  except  facilities 

inijended  for  public  use  and  in  public  own- 

ip; 

2  I    be  executed  by  a  mortgagor,  other  than 
a  dubl.c  body,  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

3  I  contain  repayment  provisions  satisfac- 
y  to  the  Secretary  within  such  term  a^  the 

ary  shall  prescribe;  and 

4  )   contain  such  terms  and  provisions  with 
ect   to   protection   of   the  security,   pay- 

nt  of  taxea.  delinquency  charges,  prepay- 
nt.   additioua.    and   secondary   liens,   and 
r   matters  as   the  Secretary  may   in  his 
retion  prescribe, 

ct  The  principal  obligation  of  the  mort- 
e  sha:  1  not  exceed  the  sum  of  80  per  cen- 

tujn  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value 

the  land  before  development  and  90  per 

um  of  his  estimate  of  the  ccst  of  such 

development. 

di    The    land    development    shall    involve 

Improvements  that  comply  wnth  all  applicable 
ite  and  local  governmental  requirements 
1  'Artth  minimum  standards  approved  by 
!  Secretary  and  shall  be  undertaken — 

1)  pursuant  to  a  schedule,  conforming  to 
:h  requirements  and  procedures  as  the  Sec- 
ary  may  prescribe,  that  will  assure  the  use 
the  land  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
be  developed  within  the  shortest  reason- 
e  periixl  cons;3tent  with  the  objectives  of 
md  and  economic  community  growth  or 

1  development;  and 

2)  m  accjrdancf  with  an  overall  develop- 
n:  pla-.i  which  ili  has  received  all  govern- 
ntal  approvals  required  bv  State  or  local 
;  or  by  the  Secretary,  iiii   is  acceptable  to 

Secretary  as  pr.jviding  reasonable  assur- 
e   that   the   land   development   will   con- 
ute  to  good  living  conditions  in  the  area 
being  developed,  and  (iiii   is  consistent  with 
jomprehensive  plan  which  covers,  or  with 
prehensive  plan.ning  being  carried  on  for. 
;  area  in  which   the  land  is  situ.ited.  and 
iich  meets  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
ary  for  such  plans  or  planning. 

(e)  The   Secretary   shall    adopt   such   re- 
quirements as  he  deems  necessai7  In  connec- 

wlth  the  land  development  to  encourage 
maintenance  of  a  diversified  local  home- 
industry,    broad    participation    by 
llders,   including  small  builders,  and   the 
Infcluslon  of  a  proper  balance  of  housing  for 
fapiHies  of  moderate  or  low  income. 

(f)  Ater  development  of  the  land,  it  shall 
served  by  public  or  private  svst€ms  for 

1  ,ter  and  sewerage  which  are  consistent  with 
er  existing  or  prospective  systems  within 
area  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
ary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
or  subordination  of  a  part  or  parts  of 

mortgaged  property  from  the  Hen  of  the 
jrtgage. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  such  re- 
ilrements  as  he  determines  to  be  necessarv 

assure,   at   reasonable    intervals   of    time 


billding 
bv 


le  ise 

tt  e 
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during  land  development,  that  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  loan  outstanding  at  each  such 
interval  does  not  exceed  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  land  remaining  under  the  lien 
of  the  mortgage  (1)  80  per  centum  of  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  re- 
maining land  before  development,  plus  (2)  90 
per  centum  of  the  actual  coets  of  the  devel- 
opment allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  such 
remaining  land.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "actual  costs"  means  the  cost  (exclusive 
of  rebates  or  discounts)  to  the  mortgagor  of 
the  improvements  involved.  These  costs  in- 
clude amounts  i>aid  for  labor,  materials,  con- 
struction contracts,  land  planning  engineers' 
and  architect's  fees,  surveys,  taxes,  and  in- 
terest during  development,  organizational, 
and  legal  expenses,  such  allocation  of  gen- 
eral overhead  expenses  as  are  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary,  and  other  items  of  expense  in- 
cidental to  development  which  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines there  Is  an  identity  of  interest  be- 
tween the  mortgagor  and  the  contractor. 
there  may  be  included  an  allowance  for  the 
contractor's  profit  in  an  amount  deemed  rea- 
sonable by  the  Secretary. 

COST    CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt 
such  requirements  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  amount  of  any 
mortgage  or  loan  finally  endorsed  for  in- 
surance under  this  Act  which  involves  mul- 
tlfamily  hoiising  or  a  health  faculty  does  not 
exceed  the  approved  percentage  of  d)  the 
Secretary's  approved  actual  cost  of  such  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  the  allowances  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  The  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  land  or  property  prior  to  the  'oegin- 
ning  of  construction;  or  in  case  the  land 
included  in  the  property  or  project  Is  held 
by  the  mortgagor  under  a  leasehold  or  ct'ner 
interest  less  than  a  fee,  such  amount  as  the 
mortgagor  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
leasehold  or  other  Interest  but  in  no  :;vent  in 
excess  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  leasehold  or  oth?r  in- 
terest exclusive  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments; or  In  the  case  of  rehabilitation  where 
the  land  and  improvements;  are  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  mortgagor  and  the  purchase 
price  thereof  is  to  be  financed  with  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage,  the  purchase 
price  of  such  land  and  improvements  prior 
to  such  repair  or  rehabilitation;  or  in  case 
the  land  and  improvements  are  owned  by 
the  mortgagor  stibject  to  an  outstanding  in- 
debtedness to  be  refinanced  with  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  mortgage,  the  amount  of  such 
outstanding  Indebtedness  secured  by  such 
land  and  improvements. 

(B)  An  amount  for  profit  and  risk  as  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  501  (al  (2).  and 
an  amount  representing  such  allocation  of 
general  overhead  items  as  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  acceptable  and  reason- 
able (except  where  the  amount  for  profit 
and  risk  and  general  overhead  is  Included  in 
a  construction  contract  with  a  lump-sum 
price), 

■Where  a  factory  manufactured  house  or 
major  housing  components  are  furnished  by 
a  subcontractor  or  supplier  having  an  iden- 
tity of  interest  with  the  mortgagor  or  build- 
er, an  amount  representing  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  market  value  of  such  factory 
manufactured  house  or  major  housing  com- 
ponents shall  be  Included  for  purposes  of 
clause  fl)  of  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  the 
actual  cost  of  such  factory  manufactured 
house  or  major  components, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
mortgagor  certify  as  to  the  actual  cost  to  the 
mortgagor  of  construction  or  rehabilitation, 
and  may  require  such  additional  certifica- 
tions of  actual  cost  by  such  other  parties  as 
he  may  consider  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  may  ex- 


empt from  the  requirements  of  this  section 
mortgagors  under  a  mortgage  on  a  property 
or  project  designed  principally  for  residential 
use  for  twelve  or  fewer  families  or  where 
the  mortgage  amount  to  be  Insured  is  less 
than  $250,000.  Certifications  required  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  accompanied  by 
such  data  and  records  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary, 
the  certification  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  final  and  Incontestable,  except  for  fraud  or 
material  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the 
mortgagor. 

(c)   As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "approved  percentage"  means 
the  percentage  figure  which,  under  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  apply  to  his  estimate  of  value, 
cost,  or  replacement  cost,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  property  or  project  to  determine 
the  maximum  Insurable  mortgage  amount. 

(2)  The  term  "actual  cost"  means  the 
costs  (exclusive  of  rebates  or  discounts)  to 
the  martgagor  of  the  improvements  Involved. 
These  costs  may  include  amounts  paid  for 
labor,  materials,  construction  contracts,  en- 
gineer's and  architects'  fees,  offsite  public 
streets,  organizational  and  legal  expenses, 
taxes  and  interest  during  construction,  and 
other  items  of  expense  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

LABOR      STANDARDS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  In- 
sure any  mortgage  or  loans  under  this  title, 
except  a  mortgage  covering  multlfamlly 
housing  designed  for  use  by  less  than  t'welve 
families,  unless  the  principal  contractor  pro- 
vides adequate  assurances  to  the  Secretary 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  or  facility  have  been 
paid  wages  at  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5)  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  construction  and  after  the 
date  of  filing  of  the  application  for  insur- 
ance. The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  section,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  waive  compliance 
with  this  section  In  any  case  where  prospec- 
tive owners  of  the  dwellings  involved,  or 
other  persons,  voluntarily  doniate  their  serv- 
ices without  compensation  or  where  laborers 
or  mechanics,  not  otherwise  employed  at 
any  time  on  the  project,  voluntarily  donate 
their  services  without  full  compensation  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  amounts  thereby 
saved  are  fully  credited  to  the  mortgagor 
undertaking  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion. 

TITLE  VI— INSURANCE  CLAIMS 

HOME  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  CLAIM  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  601.  (a)  To  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  Insurance,  where  there  has 
been  a  default  In  mortgage  payments  by  the 
mortgagor,  a  mortgagee  holding  a  home 
mortgage  Insured  under  one  of  the  sections 
of  title  I'V  shall  either  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage and  take  possession  of  the  property 
within  a  period  of  time  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  or  (with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary)  otherwise  acquire 
title  and  possession  of  such  property.  Upon 
acquisition  of  the  property,  the  mortgagee 
shall  (1)  promptly  convey  to  the  Secretary 
title  to  the  property  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  in  force  at  the  time  the  mortgage 
was  Insured,  and  which  Is  evidenced  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and   (2)   assign  to  him  all  claims  of 
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ine  mortgagee  against  the  mortgagor  or  oth- 
ers, arising  out  of  the  mortgage  transaction 
or  foreclosure  proceedings,  except  such 
claims  as  may  have  been  released  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary.  In  lieu  of  obtain- 
ing title  and  conveying  title  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  mortgagee  may  (with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary)  tender  title  and  transfer 
possession  directly  from  the  mortgagor  or 
other  appropriate  grantor.  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  mortgagee's  Insurance  claim  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gage. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
value  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  determined 
(In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary )  by  adding  to  and 
deducting  from  the  original  principal  obli- 
gation of  the  mortgage  which  was  unpaid 
on  the  date  of  the  institution  of  foreclosure 
proceedings,  or  on  the  date  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property  after  default  other  than 
by  foreclosure,  certain  items  specified  In  sub- 
sections (c)  through  (e). 

(c)  There  shall  be  added  to  such  unpaid 
pr.nclpal  all  payments  which  have  been  made 
by  the  mortgagee  for — 

(1)  taxes,  ground  rents,  and  water  rates. 
which  are  Hens  prior  to  the  mortgage; 

(2)  special  assessments  which  are  noted 
on  the  application  for  commitment  or  which 
become  liens  after  the  Insurance  of  the 
mortgage; 

(3)  charges  for  the  administration,  opera* 
tlon,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  community- 
owned  property  or  the  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  the  mortgaged  property,  the  obliga- 
tion for  which  arises  out  of  a  covenant  filed 
for  record  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  insurance  of  the  mortgage; 

(4)  Insurance  on  the  property; 

(5)  mortgage  Insurance  premium; 

(6)  foreclosure,  acquisition,  and  convey- 
■  ance  costs  approved  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding payments  made  by  the  mortgage  for 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  property  and  con- 
veying and  evidencing  title  to  the  property 
to  the  Secretary; 

(7)  the  protection,  operation,  or  preserva- 
tion of  the  property  (and  the  Secretary  has 
approved  such  payments) ;  and 

(8)  any  taxes  Imposed  upon  any  deed  or 
any  Instrument  by  which  the  property  was 
acquired  by  the  mortgage  and  transferred  or 
conveyed  to  the  Secretary, 

(d)  There  shall  be  deducted  from  such  un- 
paid principal  any  amounts  received  by  the 
mortgage,  after  the  Institution  of  foreclosure 
(or  after  the  acquisition  of  the  property  by 
means  other  than  foreclosure)  which— 

( 1 )  were  paid  on  account  of  the  mortgage; 

(2)  were  coUected  as  rental  or  other  In- 
come from  the  property,  less  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  handling  the  property 

(e)  With  respect  to  mortgages  to  which 
the  provisions  of  sections  302  and  306  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  apply,  there  shall  be  Included  in  the  in- 
surance settlement  an  amount  which  the 
secretary  finds  to  be  sufHclent  to  compensate 
the  mortgagee  for  any  loss  which  It  may 
hBve  sustained  on  account  of  Interest  on  de- 

th^';'''*!?*^^.  '■^*^"  °'  '*«  ^^^I'lB  postponed 
the  institution  of  foreclosure  proceedings  or 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  by  other 
means  during  any  part  or  all  of  the  period  of 
military   service   and    three   months   there- 

it)  Insurance  claims  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  with  cash  or  de- 
Dentures  or  by  a  combination  of  cash  and 
debentures. 

(g)  Where  the  claim  Is  paid  In  cash  It 
Shall  be  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  face 
value  of  the  debentures  that  would  other- 
wise be  Issued  plus  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  interest  which  the  debentures  would 
nave  earned,  computed  to  the  date  to  be  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary. 


rOREBEARANCK    OF   PATUENTS 

Sec.  602.  'With  respect  to  a  home  mortgage. 
If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice  of  default! 
that  the  default  was  due  to  clrctunstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  mortgagor,  he 
may — 

(1)  approve  the  request  of  the  mortgage 
for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  the  curing 
of  the  default  and  of  the  time  for  commenc- 
ing foreclosure  proceedings  or  for  otherwise 
acquiring  title  to  the  mortgaged  property 
to  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
Is  necessary  and  desirable  to  enable  the 
mortgagor  to  complete  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Such  extension  of  time  may  be  beyond 
the  stated  maturity  of  the  mortgage.  'Where 
there  has  been  an  extension  of  time  and  there 
Is  a  subsequent  foreclosure  (or  acquisition 
of  the  property  by  other  means),  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  Include  In  the  Insur- 
ance settlement  an  amount  equal  to  any  un- 
paid mortgage  interest;  or 

(2)  approve  a  modification  of  the  terms  of 
the  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  amortization  provisions  by  recasting, 
over  the  remaining  term  of  the  mortgage  or 
over  such  longer  period  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  the  total  unpaid  amount 
then  due,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  modification  may  become  effective  cur- 
rently or  become  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  an  agreed-upon  extension  of  the 
period  for  curing  the  default.  The  principal 
amount  of  the  mortgage,  as  modified,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  the  "original  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage"  as  the  term  is 
used  In  section  601  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  total  face  value  of  the  debentures 
to  be  Issued  or  the  cash  payment  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  a  mortgagee. 

ACQUISITION     OF     HOME     MORTGAGES 
TO    AVOID    FORECLOSURE 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Upon  receiving  notice  of  the 
default  of  a  home  mortgage,  the  Secretarv 
(In  his  discretion  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage)  may 
consent  to  the  assignment  of  the  defaulted 
mortgage.  Where  such  an  assignment  occurs 
the  mortgagee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
(In  lieu  of  the  Insurance  benefits  prescribed 
In  section  601)  an  Insurance  payment  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  mortgage  plus — 

(1)  any  unpaid  mortgage  Interest; 

(2)  reimbursement  for  such  costs  and  at- 
torney's fees  as  the  Secretarv  finds  were 
properly  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
defaulted  mortgage  and  its  assignment  to 
the  Secretary;  and 

(3)  any  proper  advances  of  funds  made  by 
the  m.ortgagee  under  the  provisions  of  the 
mortgage. 

(b)  After  acquisition  of  the  mortgage  by 
the  Secretary,  the  mortgagee  shall  have  no 
further  rights,  UabUltles,  or  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  mortgage. 

PROJECT    MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    CLAIM 

SETTLEMENT 

Sec  604.  (a)  The  failure  of  the  mortgagor 
to  make  any  payment  due  under  or  provided 
to  be  paid  by  the  terms  of  a  project  mort- 
gage or  loan  insurance  any  section  of  title 
V  shall  be  considered  a  default  under  such 
mortgage  and.  If  such  default  continues  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days,  the  mortgagee  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
surance as  hereinafter  provided  upon  assign- 
ment, transfer,  and  delivery  to  the  Secretary 
within  a  period  and  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  bv  the 
Secretary  of — 

(1)  all  rights  and  Interests  arising  under 
the  mortgage  so  in  default; 

(2)  all  claims  of  the  mortgagee  against  the 
mortgagor  or  others,  arising  out  of  the  mort- 
gage transaction; 

(3)  all  policies  t*«4^1e  or  other  insurance 
or  surety  bonds  or  other  guaranties  and  any 
and  all  claims  thereunder; 


(4)  any  balance  of  the  mortgage  loan  not 
advanced  to  or  for  the  account  o!  the  mort- 
gagor; 

(5i  any  cash  or  property  held  bv  the 
mortgagee,  or  to  which  It  is  entitled,  as 
deposits  made  for  the  account  of  the  mort- 
gagor and  which  have  not  been  applied  in 
reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  mortgage 
Indebtedness;  and 

(6 1  all  records,  documents,  books  papers 
and  accounts  relating  to  the  mortgage  trans- 
action. 

(b)  Insurance  riaims  shall  be  settled  by 
the  Secretary  d  )  by  a  pavment  to  the  mort- 
gagee which,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  in  cash  or  debentures  or  a  combina- 
tion of  cash  and  debentures  having  a  total 
face  value  equal  to  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gage and  (2 1  by  the  Issuance  to  the  mort- 
gee  of  a  certificate  of  claim  as  provided  in 
subsection  lei.  Where  the  claim  is  paid  in 
cash.  It  shall  be  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  face  value  of  the  debentures  that 
would  otherwl.se  be  issued  plus  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  Interest  which  the  de- 
bentures would  have  earned,  computed  to  a 
date  to  be  established  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretarv.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gage shall  be  determined  bv  adding  and 
deducting  the  items  specified  herein'  from 
the  original  principal  face  amount  of  the 
mortgage  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Items  to  be  deducted  from  the  original 
principle  face  amount  of  the  mortgage  shall 
be  the  sum  of — 

(A)  that  part  of  the  original  principal  ob- 
ligation that  has  been  repaid; 

(B)  :  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  original  principal  obligation,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  a  part 
of  the  1  per  centum  deduction,  where  the 
assignment  Is  made  at  his  request  In  lieu  of 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgage; 

(C)  net  income  received  bv  the  mortgagee 
from  the  property;  and 

(D)  any  balance  of  the  mortgage  loan  not 
advanced  to  or  for  the  account  of  the  mort- 
gagor a^  which  Is  not  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(2)  Items  to  be  added  to  the  original  prin- 
cipal face  amount  of  the  mortgage  shall  be 
the  sum  of  such  amounts  as  the  mortgagee 
may  have  paid  for — 

(A)  taxes,  .special  assessmei:ts,  and  water 
rates,  which  are  Hens  prior  to  the  mortgage; 

(B)  Insurance  on  the  properly: 

(C)  reasonable  expenses  for  the  comple- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  propertv;  and 

(D)  mortgage  insurance  premium. 

(c)  At  the  option  of  the  mortgagee.  In  the 
event  of  a  default  under  the  mortgage,  and 
In  a  period  to  be  established  bv  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  the  mortgagee  may  foreclose 
on  and  obtain  possession  of  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire the  mortgaged  propertv  and  convey 
title  to  the  property  to  the  Secretary  The 
mortgagee  .shall  also  assign  to  him  all  claims 
of  the  mortgagee  against  the  mortgagor  or 
others,  arising  out  of  the  mortgage  transac- 
tion or  foreclosure  proceedings,  except  such 
claims  that  may  have  been  released  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  Upon  such  convey- 
ance and  assignment,  the  mortgagee  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  insur- 
ance as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  except 
that  the  1  per  centum  deduction,  set  out  In 
subsection  (b)  (1)  (Bi.  shall  not  apply. 

Id)  In  lieu  of  the  amount  of  insurance 
benefits  computed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b).  the  Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  may 
(With  respect  to  a  mortgage  loan  acquired  by 
him)  compute  and  pay  Insurance  benefits  to 
the  mortgagee  in  a  total  amount  equal  to  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan  plus  any 
accrued  interesl,s  and  any  advances  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  made  previously  by  the 
mortgagee  under  the  provisions  of  the  mort- 
gage. 

(e)    The  certificate  of  claim  issued  under 
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th  Is  section  shall  be  for  an  anicunt  which  the 
Serretary  determines  to  be  sufficient,  when 
adied  to  the  face  value  of  the  debentures 
Iss  ued  and  the  cash  paid  to  the  mortgagee,  to 
eq  ial  the  amount  which  the  mortgagee  would 
have  received  if,  on  the  date  of  the  assign- 
m  snt,  transfer  and  delivery  to  the  Secretarj- 
pr  jvlded  for  in  subsection  (a) ,  or  conveyance 
Eis  provided  for  in  subsection  (c),  the  mort- 
gagor had  extinguished  the  mortgage  indebt- 
edness by  payment  in  full  of  all  obligations 
ui  der  the  mortgage  and  a  reasonable  amount 
f o  ■  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  mort- 
gagee In  connection  with  the  foreclosure 
prDceedings  lor  the  acquisition  of  the  mort- 
gaged property  otherwise)  and  the  convey- 
ai  ce  thereof  to  the  Secretary  or  incurred  by 
the  mortgagee  in  connection  with  the  asslgn- 
m  ;nt  of  the  mortgage  to  the  Secretary.  Each 
su  ch  certificate  of  claim  shall  provide  that 
th  ere  shall  accrue  to  the  holder  of  such  cer- 
tlllcate  with  respect  to  the  face  amount  of 
such  certificate,  an  increment  at  the  rate  of 
3  jer  centum  per  annum  which  shall  not  be 
compounded.  If  the  net  amount  realized 
from  the  final  liquidation  of  the  mortgage, 
ar  d  all  claims  In  connection  therewith,  so 
assigned,  transferred,  and  delivered,  and 
fr  im  the  property  covered  by  such  mortgage 
at  d  all  claims  in  connection  with  such  prop- 
er y  and  from  any  mortgage  taken  in  the 
sa  e  of  such  property  (after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses iuctirred  by  the  Secretary  in  handling, 
de  allng  wl:h,  acquiring  title  to.  and  disposing 
of  such  mortgage  and  property  and  in  col- 
let ting  such  claims)  exceeds  the  face  value 
of  the  debentures  issued  and  the  cash  ad- 
justment paid  to  the  mortgagee  plus  all  In- 
te  est  paid  on  such  debentures,  such  excess 
shall  be  divided  as  follows: 

til  If  such  excess  is  greater  than  the 
to;al  amount  payable  under  the  ceniflcate 
of  claim  issued  in  connection  with  such  prop- 
er :v,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  holder 
of  =uch  certificate  the  full  amount  so  pay- 
atle,  and  any  excess  remaining  thereafter 
shall  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  and 
crfdited  to  the  appropriate  insurance  fund. 

(2)  If  such  excess  Is  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  total  amount  payable  under  such  certtf- 
ic  ite  of  claim,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
hdder  of  such  certificate  the  full  amount 
oi  such  exce.ss. 

.MODIFICATIONS    IN    TERMS    OF    PROJECT 
MORTGAGES 

Src  605  lai  The  Secretary  shall  not  con- 
sc  nt  to  any  request  for  an  extension  of  the 
ti  ne  for  curing  a  default  under  any  insured 
pi  oject  mortgage  or  project  mortgage  held 
b"  hiin  or  fi^r  a  modification  of  the  terms  of 
.SI  ch  mortgage,  except  In  contormity  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in 
a;  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
ti  ?n  Such  regulations  shall  require,  as  a 
c(  ndition  to  the  granting  of  any  such  request. 
tlat.  during  the  period  of  such  extension  or 
n  odification,  any  part  of  the  rents  or  other 
fv  nds  derived  by  the  mortgagor  from  the 
p:  operiy  covered  by  the  mortgage  which 
is  not  required  to  meet  actual  and  neces- 
s,  ry  expenses  arising  in  connection  with 
tl  e  operation  of  such  property.  Including 
a:  nortization  charges  under  the  mortgage, 
b;  held  in  trust  by  the  mortgagor  and  dls- 
tiibuted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
rf  tary;  except  that  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
v  de  for  the  granting  of  consent  to  any  re- 
q  le.'^t  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  cur- 
II  g  a  default  under  any  project  mortgage  or 
f<  r  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  such  mort- 
g;  ige.  without  regard  to  the  foregoing  re- 
q  ilrement,  where  an  exemption  from  such 
r(  qulrement  does  not  ( as  determined  by  the 
S  ^cretary  I  Jeopardize  the  Interest  of  the 
United   States. 

(b)  Whoever,  as  an  owner  of  a  property 
w  lich  is  security  for  a  mortgage  described  in 
s'.  bsection  (a),  or  as  a  stockholder  of  a 
cc  rporation  owning  such  property,  or  as  a 
b(  neficlal   owner   under  any   btislness  orga- 


nization   owning    such    property,    or    as    an 

officer,  director,  or  agent  of  any  such  owner, 
( 1 )  willfully  uses  or  authorises  the  use  of  any 
part  of  the  rents  or  other  funds  derived  from 
property  covered  by  such  mortgage  in  viola- 
tion of  a  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  la),  or  i2)  if  such 
mortgage  is  determined,  as  provided  in  svib- 
section  ia),  to  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  any  such  regulation  or  is  not  other- 
wise covered  by  such  regulation,  willfully  uses 
or  authorizes  the  use,  while  such  mortgage  is 
in  default,  of  any  part  of  tlie  rents  or  other 
funds  derived  from  the  property  covered 
by  such  mortgage  for  any  purpose  other 
than  to  meet  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
arising  in  connection  with  such  property 
(including  amortization  charges  under  the 
mortgage),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

SETTLEMENT    OF    I.MSrRA.N'CE    CLAIMS    WITH 
DEBE.NTURES 

Sec  606.  la)  The  debentures  issued  by 
the  Secretary  in  settlement  of  insurance 
claims  shall  be  in  registered  form  and  in 
denominations  which  are  muUiple.=!  of  $50, 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  shall  include  such  provisions  for 
Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

lb)  The  debentures  .shall  be  issued  In  the 
name  of  the  applicable  Insurance  fund  carry- 
ing the  insurance  obligations  with  respect 
to  the  mortgage  or  loan  They  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Secretary  using  either  his  written  or 
engraved  signature,  and  shall  be  negotiable, 

(C)  The  debentures  shall  be  dated  as  of  the 
date  of  default  or  as  of  such  later  date  as 
the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  may  establish 
by  regulation. 

id)  Debentures  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  in  effect  on  the  date  the  commitment 
to  insure  the  mortgage  or  loan  was  issued, 
or  the  date  the  mortgage  or  loan  was  en- 
dorsed for  insurance,  or  i  when  there  are  two 
or  more  insurance  endorsements)  the  date 
tl:ie  mortgage  or  loan  was  initiallv  endorsed 
for  insurance,  whichever  rate  is  the  highest. 

le)  The  interest  rate  to  be  used  m  deben- 
tures shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary, 
from  time  to  time,  in  an  amount  not  in  ex- 
cess of  an  annual  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  cur.'ent  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  debentures. 

(f)  The  interest  on  debentures  shall  be 
payable  se.-niannually  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary and  the  l.it  day  of  July  of  each  year. 
They  shall  mature  twenty  years  after  the 
issuance  date,  except  that  debentures  Issued 
to  pay  claims  under  section  505  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  mature  ten  years 
after  the  Issuance  date. 

(g)  The  principal  and  Interest  of  the  de- 
bentures shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
lexcept  surtaxes,  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift 
taxes)  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  any  terri- 
tory, dependency,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality, 
or  local  taxing  authority. 

(h)  The  debentures  shall  be  redeemed  and 
paid  out  of  the  insurance  fund  under  ..-hich 
they  are  issued  and  such  fund  shall  be  pri- 
marily liable  for  such  payment.  They  shall  be 
fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  a.s  to 
principal  and  intere.st  by  the  United  States, 
and  such  guaranty  shall  be  expressed  on  the 
face  of  the  debentures.  In  the  event  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  due  on  any  debenture 
Is  not  made,  upon  demand,  from  the  obli- 
gated insurance  fund,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  holders  the  amount 
thereof.  Such  amount  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    and 


thereupon,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  suc- 
ceed to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders  ol  such 
debentures. 

TITLE  VTI — ^MISCELLANEOUiS 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION  rOR  DEALING  WITH  AND 
DISPOSING    OF    PROPERTY 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
him  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — 

(1 )  to  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  held  by  him  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
assigned  to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or 
equitable  rights  accruing  to  him  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  until  such  time  as 
such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  suit  or  collection. 

( b )  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
deal  with,  complete,  rent,  renovate,  modern- 
ize, insure,  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit,  In  his 
discretion,  any  prop>ertles  conveyed  to  him 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  any  contract  for  hazard 
Insurance,  or  to  any  purchase  or  contract 
for  services  or  supplies  on  account  of  such 
property  If  the  amount  thereof  does  not 
exceed  $2,500. 

(c)  The  fKiwer  to  convey  and  to  execute  In 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  deeds  of  con- 
veyance, deeds  of  release,  assignments  and 
■■^tisfactlons  of  mortgages,  and  any  other 
wTitten  Instrument  relating  to  real  or  per- 
son.U  property  or  any  Interest  therein  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  may  be  exercised  by  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  without 
the  execution  of  any  express  delegation  of 
power  or  jxjwer  of  attorney.  The  Secretary 
may  delegate  such  power  by  order  or  by  power 
of  attorney.  In  his  discretion,  to  any  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  he  may  appoint.  A  con- 
veyance or  transfer  of  title  to  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  an  Interest  therein  to  the 
Secretary,  his  successors  and  assigns  (with- 
out identifying  the  Secretary  therein)  shall 
tve  deemed  a  prof)er  conveyance  or  transfer  to 
the  same  extent  and  of  like  effect  as  if  the 
Secretary  were  personally  named  In  such 
conveyance  or  transfer. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  exempt  any  real  property  ac- 
quired and  held  by  the  Secretary  imder  this 
.Act  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  to  the  same  extent,  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  as  other  real  property  is 
t.'ixed. 

ACQUISITION  OF  TITLE  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  property  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage held  by  him  or  security  for  a  loan  held 
by  him,  either  (1)  to  acquire  possession  and 
title  by  voluntary  conveyance  In  extinguish- 
ment of  loan  indebtedness,  or  (2)  to  In- 
stitute proceedings  for  foreclosure  and  prose- 
cute such  proceedings  to  conclusion.  The 
Secretary  at  any  sale  under  foreclosure  may. 
In  his  discretion  for  the  protection  of  the 
appropriate  Insurance  fund,  bid  any  sum  up 
to  but  not  In  excess  of  the  total  unpaid  In- 
debtedness secured  by  the  mortgage  or  se- 
curity, plus  taxes.  Instirance,  foreclosure 
costs,  fees  and  other  expenses,  and  may  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  the  property  at  such 
sale.  Pending  such  acquisition  by  voluntary 
conveyance  or  by  foreclosure,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized,  with  resp>ect  to  any  mortgage 
or  security  assigned  to  him  to  exercise  all 
the  rights  of  a  mortgagee  or  lender  under 
such  mortgage  or  security.  Including  the 
right  to  sell  such  mortgage  or  security,  and 
to  tatce  such  action  and  advance  such  eums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  or  protect 
the  lien  of  such  mortgage  or  security. 
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INSURANCE  FOR  MORTGAGES  SOLD  OR  EXECUTED 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SALE  OP  PROPEKTT 
BY  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  any  section  of  this  Act  any  mort- 
gage assigned  to  him  In  connection  with  pay- 
ment under  a  contract  of  insurance  which  he 
subsequently  sells  or  any  mortgage  executed 
In  connection  with  the  sale  by  him  of  any 
property  acquired  under  any  section  of  this 
Act  or  under  any  section  or  title  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  This  authority  may  be 
exercised  without  regard  to  any  limitations 
or  requirements  contained  In  this  Act  upon 
the  eligibility  of  the  mortgage  for  Insurance, 
upon  the  payment  of  Insurance  premiums,  or 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  Insurance 
settlement  and  the  benefits  of  the  Instirance 
to  be  Included  In  such  settlement, 

EXPENDITT7RES  TO  CORRECT  OR  COMPENSATE  FOR 
STRUCTURAL  OEFECTS  IN  MORTGAGED  HOMES 
AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
correct  structural  defects,  or  to  p>ay  the 
claim  of  the  owner  of  the  property  arising 
from  such  defects,  or  to  acquire  title  to  the 
property  In  which  such  defects  exist.  If — 

(1)  the  property  Is  Improved  by  a  one-  to 
four-family  dwelling  covered  by  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  title  IV; 

(2)  the  property  Involves  a  dwelling  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  mortgage  Insur- 
ance or  approved  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  guaranty,  Insurance,  of 
direct  loan  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
construction,  which  was  Inspected  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Administrator  during  con- 
struction; and 

(3)  the  owner  of  the  property  requests  as- 
sistance from  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
four  years  (or  within  such  shorter  period  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  after  the  In- 
surance of  the  mortgage, 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  expenditures,  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  In  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to 
structural  or  other  defects  which  seriously  af- 
fect the  use  and  Uvablllty  of  any  single-fam- 
ily dwelling  which  Is  covered  by  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  section  402  or  is  located  In  «in 
older  and  declining  area,  and  Is  more  than 
one  year  old  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of 
the  Insurance  commitment.  If  (1)  the  owner 
requests  assistance  from  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  one  yecu-  after  the  Insurance  of  the 
mortgage,  «uid  (2)  the  defect  Is  one  that  ex- 
isted on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  In- 
surance commitment  and  Is  one  that  a  proper 
Inspection  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
disclose.  The  Secretary  may  require  from  the 
seller  of  any  such  dwelling  an  agreement  to 
reimburse  him  for  any  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
dwelling. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  ex- 
pend available  funds  to  correct  defects  or 
failures  (when  he  determines  It  necessary 
to  protect  the  occupants)  with  respect  to 
exp>ertmental  property  covered  by  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  this  Act.  at  any  time  subse- 
quent to  Insurance  of  the  mortgage,  where 
he  finds  that  the  defects  are  caused  by  or 
related  to  the  advanced  technology  utilized. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
expenditures  and  payments  may  be  made  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section.  His  de- 
cisons  regarding  such  exp>endltures  or  pay- 
ments, and  the  term  and  conditions  under 
which  the  expenditures  and  payments  are 
approved  or  dlsapvproved,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  refuse  the  benefits  of  participation  (either 
directly  as  an  Insured  lender  or  as  a  borrower, 
or  indirectly  as  a  builder,  contractor  or  deal- 
er, or  salesman  or  sales  agent  for  a  builder. 


contractor  or  dealer)  under  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  any  person  or  firm  ( In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  any  Individual, 
partnership,  association,  trust,  or  corpora- 
tion) If  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  person  or  firm — 

( 1 )  has  knowingly  or  willfully  violated  any 
provisions  of  this  Act,  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  or  of  title  III  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  or  of  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  or  of  any 
regulation  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  or  under  the  National  Housing  Act,  or 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  un- 
der said  title  III,  or  chapter  37;  or 

(2)  has,  in  connection  with  any  construc- 
tion, alteration,  repair  or  Improvement  work 
financed  with  assistance  under  this  Act  or 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  under 
said  title  III,  or  chapter  37,  or  in  connection 
with  contracts  or  financing  relating  to  such 
work,  violated  any  Federal  or  State  penal 
statute;  or 

(3)  has  failed  materially  to  properly  carry 
out  contractual  obligations  with  respect  to 
the  completion  of  construction,  alteration, 
repair,  or  Improvement  work  financed  with 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  under  title  III  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  or 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Before  the  determination  prescribed 
In  subsection  (a)  Is  made,  any  person  or 
firm  with  respect  to  which  a  determination 
Is  prop>osed  shall  be  notified  In  writing  by 
the  Secretarj-  and  shall  be  entitled  (up>on 
making  a  written  request  to  the  Secretary) 
to- 
il)  a  written  notice  specifying  charges  In 

reasonable  detail;  and 

(2)  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  be 
represented  by  counsel. 

(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  determination,  flie  a  petition  of  review 
in  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  property  Involved  is  located.  Ju- 
dicial review  shall  be  confined  to  the  record 
made  In  the  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary's  findings  of  fact  shall  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  compliance  with 
this  section,  the  Secretary's  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed determination  or  a  determination  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  received  by  the  Interested  person  or 
firm  if  the  notice  is  properly  mailed  to  the 
last  known  address  of  such  person  or  firm. 

TRANSITION  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
ACT  AND  THE  REVISED  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
ACT 

Sec  102.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  effective,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  such 
date  or  dates  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Envelopment  shall  prescribe,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  for 
the  orderly  transfer  of  mortgage  Insurance 
operations  from  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  the  authority  of  the 
Revised  National  Housing  Act  in  order  to 
assure  continuity  of  efficient  program  activity 
and  to  provide  adequate  opportunity  for 
necessary  administrative  and  legislative  re- 
visions. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DUAL  INTEREST  RATE  SYSTEM 

Sec  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Revised  National 
Housing  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  commitments  issued  prior  to 
July  1.  1974,  to  insure  mortgages,  under  any 
provisions  of  such  Act  he  deems  appropriate, 
at  whatever  Interest  rate  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  If  the 
mortgagee  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  it  has  made  no  charges, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  the  nature  of 


discounts  or  points  in  connection  with  the 
mortgage  transaction. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  appn'ipriate 
steps  to  assure  that  prospective  mortgagors 
have  adequate  information  a.s  to  the  alterna- 
tive method.s  for  establishing  interest  rates 
pur.suant  to  this  section  and  section  4  cf  t!ie 
Revised  National  Housing  Act. 

CONFORMING     AND     TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Any  reference  in  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  refer  also  to  the 
Revised  National  Housing  Act  and  any  ref- 
erence in  such  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  to 
a  particular  provision  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  shall  be  construed  U]  refer  also  to  the 
provision  of  the  Revised  National  Housing 
Act  which  corresponds  in  purpose  and  func- 
tion to  such  provision  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  under  title 
III  of  the  Revised  National  Housing  Act"  im- 
mediately after  "under  this  section"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph. 

(CI  Section  213 il)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  'or  under  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Revised  National  Housing  Act 
where  the  mortgagor  Is  a  coc^eratlve"  Im- 
mediately after  "under  this  section"  In  the 
third  sentence  thereof 

(d)  Section  312(c)(4)(A)  of  the  Hotising 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Ln  the  case  of  residential  progeny, 
the  lesser  of  ( i )  the  ap>propriate  prototype 
(306t  for  the  area  as  determined  under  section 
3  of  the  Revised  National  Housing  Acst;  or  ( 11 ) 
the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation  plus. 
where  the  Secretary  approves  refinancing,  the 
amount  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  i  re- 
quired to  refinance  existing  indebtedness 
secured  by  the  property:  Proiidccf.  That  the 
amount  of  the  loan  for  rehabilitation  shall 
be  limited  to  an  amount  which  when  added 
to  any  outstanding  indebtedness  related  to 
the  pi'op>erty,  creates  a  total  outstanding  in- 
debtedness which  does  not  exceed  il)  in  the 
case  of  owner-occupied  property  (1 )  97  per 
centum  of  H5,(X)0  of  the  stim  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  rehabilitation  and  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property 
before  rehabilitation,  and  (2)  90  per  centum 
of  such  sum  in  excess  of  $15,000,  and  ill)  in 
the  case  of  prop>erty  which  is  not  owner- 
occupied,  90  p>er  centum  of  the  sum  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  rehabilltatio.n  and  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property 
before  rehabilitation:  and". 

Chapter  II— PUBUC  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 
PRXXJRAM 
Sec.  201.  The  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  to  read  as  follo^'s: 

"SHORT     TITLE 

"Section  1.  Tliis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937'. 

"DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

"Sec  2  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  .States 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
by  employing  its  funds  and  credit,  as  jtro- 
vlded  in  this  Act,  to  assist  the  several  States 
and  their  political  subdirtsions  to  remedy  the 
unsafe  and  unsanitary  housing  conditions 
and  the  acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings  for  families  of  low  income 
and,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
Act,  to  vest  in  local  public  housing  agencies 
the  maximum  amount  of  responsibility  in  the 
administration  of  their  hou.sli:g  proK-r.Hjn?  It 
Is  the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that  no  person 
should  be  barred  from  serving  on  the  Ixnard 
of  directors  or  similar  governing  body  of  a 
local  public  housing  agency  t>ecatase  of  his 
tenancy  in  a  low-income  housing  project. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  3.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

"( 1 )  The  term  'low-lncome  housing'  means 

decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  within 

the  financial  reach  of  families  of  law  Income. 

and    embreures    all    necessary    appurtenances 
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tl  ereto.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tl  ins  8  and  9  of  this  Act,  Income  limits  for 
o<  cupancy  and  rents  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
p  iblic  housing  agency  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  The  rental  for  any  dwelling  unit 
si  all  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  family's 
Ir  come  as  defined  by  the  Secretary.  In  no 
cjse  shall  the  rental  of  any  dwelling  unit 
bi !  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  the  utility 
ccsts  attributable  to  the  dwelling  unit,  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ap- 
plication of  this  requirement  in  any  area 
wjuld  result  In  undue  hardship  because  of 
uiiususUly  high  utility  costs  prevailing  sea- 
scnally  or  otherwise  in  such  area  The  oc- 
opancy  of  any  project  shall  be  limited  to 
families  who  at  the  time  of  entry  Into  the 
p;  oject  are  low-income  families,  except  that 
U  the  maximum  extent  possible,  in  each 
pi  oJect  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  cross  sec- 
tl  )n  of  income  levels  of  tenants  within  the 
lew-income  range.  At  best  20  per  centum  of 
tie  dwelling  units  In  any  project  placed 
u  ider  annual  contributions  contracts  In  any 
flical  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
se  :tion  shall  be  occupied  by  very  low-in- 
ccme  families.  In  defining  the  Income  of 
aiiv  family  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the 
S<  cretary  shall  consider  Income  from  all 
sc  urces  of  each  member  of  the  family  re- 
sl  ling  in  the  household,  except  that  there 
si  all  be  excluded — 

"(A)  the  Income  of  any  famUy  member 
(<  ther  than  the  head  of  the  household  or  his 
SI  ouse  I  who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
01  Is  a  full-time  student; 

"(B)  the  first  $300  of  the  Income  of  a  sec- 
01  idary  wage  earner  who  is  the  sp)ouse  of  the 
h(  ad  of  the  household; 

"(C)  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
tie  Income  of  the  head  of  the  household 
and  his  spouse  (or.  in  the  case  of  an  elderly 
family.   10  per  centum  of  such   Income); 

"(D)  an  amount  equal  to  $300  for  each 
m  ember  of  the  family  residing  in  the  house- 
hild  (other  than  the  head  of  the  household 
oi  his  spouse)  who  is  under  eighteen  years 
ol  age  or  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
oiler  but  has  no  Income  Included  in  family 
ir  come  for  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(E)  nonrecurring  income,  as  determined 
h  ■  the  Secretary; 

"(Pi  extraordinary  medl&al  or  other  ex- 
pi  nsps  as  the  Secretary  approves  for  exclu- 
sl  >n;  and 

"(G)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  re- 
ef Ived  bv  the  head  of  the  hou'^ehold  or  his 
sj  ouse  from,  or  under  the  direction  of.  any 
p'lbllc  or  private  nonprofit  child  placing 
ai  ;ency  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  one 
oi  more  persons  who  are  under  eighteen  years 
oi  age  and  were  placed  In  the  household  by 
B\  ch  agency. 

"(2)  The  term  "low-Income  families'  means 
fa  milles  of  low  Income  who  cannot  afford 
tc  pay  enough  to  cause  private  enterprise 
Ir  their  locality  or  metropolitan  area  to 
build  an  adequate  supply  erf  decent,  safe. 
aiid  sanitary  dwellings  for  their  use.  The 
U  rm  'ver\'  low-income  families'  means  faml- 
lis  !n  the  lowest  income  group,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  The  term  'families' 
li  eludes  families  consisting  of  a  single  per- 
se n  In  the  case  of  elderly  families  and  dls- 
p]  aced  families,  and  Includes  the  remaining 
m  ember  of  a  tenant  family.  The  term  'elderly 
fa  Dailies'  means  families  whose  heads  lor 
tlelr  spouses),  or  whose  sole  members,  are 
ai  least  fifty  years  of  age.  or  are  under  a 
disability  as  defined  in  section  223  of  the 
S<  clal  Security  Act.  or  are  handlcapp>ed.  A 
p«  rson  shall  be  considered  handicapped  If 
Bi  ch  person  Is  determined,  pursuant  to  regu- 
la  ilons  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  to  have  a 
physical  impairment  which  (A)  is  expected 
tc  be  of  long-continued  and  indefinite  dura- 
tl>n,  (B)  substantially  Impedes  his  ability  to 
11  'e  independently,  and  (C)  Is  of  such  a  na- 
ti  re  that  such  ability  could  be  improved  by 
na  ore  suitable  hotistng  conditlonB.  The  term 
'dl«place<l  fainille«'  means  families  displaced 


by  governmental  action,  or  families  whose 
present  or  former  dwellings  are  situated  in 
areas  deternuned  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, subsequent  to  .\pril  1.  1965,  to 
have  been  affected  by  a  natural  disaster,  and 
which  have  been  extensively  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  the  result  of  such  disaster. 

"i3)  The  term  'development'  means  any 
or  all  undertakings  necessary  for  planning, 
land  acquisition,  demolition,  construction,  or 
equipment,  in  connection  with  a  low-income 
housing  project.  The  term  'development 
cost'  shall  comprise  the  cost  Incurred  by  a 
public  housing  agency  in  such  undertak- 
ings and  their  necessan,-  financing  (includ- 
ing the  payment  of  carrying  charges),  and 
In  otherwise  carrying  out  the  development 
of  such  project.  Construction  activity  in  con- 
nection with  a  low-income  housing  project 
may  be  confined  to  the  reconstruction,  re- 
modeling, or  repair  of  existing  buildings. 

"(4)  The  term  'operation'  means  any  or 
all  undertakings  appropriate  for  maruige- 
ment.  operation,  services,  maintenance,  or  fi- 
nancing in  connection  with  a  low-income 
housing  project.  The  term  also  means  the  fi- 
nancing of  tenant  programs  and  ser-.-ices  for 
families  residing  In  low-income  housing  proj- 
ects, particularly  where  there  is  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  tenants  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  such  tenant 
programs  and  services.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'tenant  programs  and 
services'  Includes  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  tenant  organizations  which  par- 
ticipate In  the  management  of  low-income 
housing  projects:  the  training  of  tenants  to 
manage  and  operate  stich  projects  and  the 
utilization  of  their  services  in  project  man- 
agement and  operation:  counseling  on  hou.se- 
hold  management,  housekeeping,  budgeting. 
money  management,  child  care,  and  similar 
matters:  advice  as  to  resources  for  Job  train- 
ing and  placement,  education,  welfare, 
health,  and  other  community  seri'ices:  serr- 
Ices  which  are  directly  related  to  meeting 
tenant  needs  and  providing  a  wholesome  liv- 
ing environment;  and  referral  to  appropriate 
agencies  when  necessiiry  for  the  provision  of 
such  services.  To  the  maximum  extent  avail- 
able and  appropriate,  existing  public  and 
private  agencies  In  the  community  shall  be 
used  for  the  provision  of  such  services. 

"(5)  TThe  term  'acquisition  cost'  means  tiie 
amount  prudently  required  to  be  expended 
by  a  public  housing  agency  In  acquiring  a 
low-income   housing   project. 

"(6)  The  term  'public  housing  aeency' 
means  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
other  governmental  entity  or  public  body 
(or  agency  or  Instriunentality  thereof)  which 
Is  authorized  to  engage  in  or  assist  In  the 
development  or  operation  of  low-income 
housing. 

"1 7)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  Nations, 
including  Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  E:6kl- 
mos.  of  the  United  Stat-es. 

"(8)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

"(9)  The  terms  "low-Income  housing  proj- 
ect' or  'project'  mean  (A)  any  low-income 
housing  developed,  acquired,  or  assisted  by 
a  public  housing  agency  under  this  Act.  and 
(B)    the  Improvement  of  any  such  housing. 

"LOANS     TOa.     LOW-INCOME     HOTJSING     PROJECTS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  loans 
or  commitments  to  make  loans  to  public 
housing  agencies  to  help  finance  or  refinance 
the  development,  acquisition,  or  operation 
of  low-income  housing  projects  by  such 
agencies.  Any  contract  for  such  loans  and 
any  amendment  to  a  contract  for  such  loans 
shall  provide  that  such  loans  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate  .specified  by  the  Secretary 
which  shall   not  be  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
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mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  mat'irlty  comparable  to  the 
average  maturities  of  such  loans,  plus  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum.  Such  loans  shall 
be  secured  In  such  manner  and  shall  be 
repaid  within  such  period  not  exceeding 
forty  years  or  not  exceeding  forty  years  from 
the  date  of  the  bonds  evidencing  the  loan, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  The  Sec- 
retary may  require  loans  or  commitments  to 
make  loans  under  this  section  to  be  pledged 
as  security  for  obligations  Issued  by  a  public 
housing  agency  in  connection  with  a  low- 
income  housing  project. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  notes  and  other 
obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  an  twnount  which  shall  not, 
unless  authorized  by  the  President,  exceed 
$1,500,000,000.  For  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing obligations  Incurred  to  make  loans  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  against  any  limitation 
otherwise  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
loans,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  maxi- 
mum amount  to  be  loaned  at  any  one  time 
pursuant  to  loan  agreements,  then  outstand- 
ing, with  public  housing  agencies.  Such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  In  such 
forms  and  denominations  and  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  notes  or 
other  obligations  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  have  such  maturities  and  bear 
such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  or  other 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  Issued  hereun- 
der and  for  such  purpose  Is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  Issued  under  such  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chases of  such  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

"ANNtTAL    CONTRIBimONS    FOR    LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING     PROJECTS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  an- 
nual contributions  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies to  assist  In  achieving  and  maintaining 
the  low-Income  character  of  their  projects. 
The  Secretary  shall  embody  the  provisions 
for  such  annual  contributions  In  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  p>ayment.  The  contribu- 
tion payable  annually  under  this  section 
shall  In  no  case  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  the 
annual  amount  of  prlnclj>al  and  interest 
payable  on  obligations  Issued  by  the  pub- 
lic housing  agency  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment or  acquisition  cost  of  the  low-Income 
project  Involved.  The  amount  of  annual  con- 
tributions which  would  be  established  for  a 
newly  constructed  project  by  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  designed  to  accommodate  a  num- 
ber of  families  of  a  given  size  and  kind  may 
be  established  under  this  section  for  a  project 
by  such  public  housing  agency  which  would 
provide  housing  for  the  comparable  number, 
sizes,  and  kinds  of  fajnlUee  through  the  ac- 
quisition and  rehabilitation,  or  use  under 
lease  of  structures  which  are  suitable  for 
low-Income  housing  use  and  obtained  In  the 
local  market.  Annual  contributions  payable 
under  this  section  shall  be  pledged.  If  the 
Secretary  so  requires,  as  security  for  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  a  public  housing  agency  to 
assist  the  development  or  acquisition  of  TEe 
project  to  which  armual  contributions  relate 
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and  shall  be  paid  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
forty  years. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions fixing  the  maximum  contributions 
available  under  different  circumstances,  giv- 
ing consideration  to  cost,  location,  size,  rent- 
jjaying  ability  of  prospective  tenants,  or  other 
factors  bearing  upwn  the  amounts  and  pe- 
riods of  assistance  needed  to  achieve  and 
maintain  low  rentals.  Such  regulations  may 
provide  for  rates  of  contribution  baised  upon 
development,  acquisition,  or  operation  costs, 
number  of  dwelling  iinlts,  number  of  persons 
housed.  Interest  charges,  or  other  appropriate 
factors. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  annual  contributions  ag- 
gregating not  more  than  $1,199,000,000  per 
annum,  which  limit  shall  be  increased  by 
$225,000,000  on  July  1,  1971,  by  $300,000,000 
on  July  1,  1972,  and  by  $300,000,000  on  July 
1.  1973.  At  least  30  per  centum  of  the  dwell- 
ing units  placed  under  annual  contributions 
contracts  in  any  fiscal  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  be  units  of  low- 
rent  housing  In  private  accommodations  pro- 
vided under  section  8  of  this  Act.  Of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions authorized  in  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributions  with  respect 
to  the  modernization  of  low-Income  housing 
projects  In  an  amount  aggregating  not  more 
than  $100,000,000  per  annum.  The  Secretary 
shall  enter  Into  orUy  such  new  contracts  for 
preliminary  loans  as  are  consistent  with  the 
number  of  dwelling  units  for  which  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributions  may  be  en- 
tered into.  In  administering  the  authority 
provided  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  public  housing  agencies 
have  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)(1)  concerning  the  provision  of 
low-Income  housing  in  private  accommoda- 
tions. The  faith  of  the  United  States  Is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  eXi  an- 
nual contributions  contracted  for  piu-suant 
to  this  section,  and  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  each  fiscal  year, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  amounts  necessary  to 
provide  for  such  payments.  All  pajmients  of 
annual  contributions  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  out  of  any  funds  available 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  when  such  pay- 
ments are  due,  except  that  funds  obtained 
through  the  Issuance  of  obligations  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)  (Including  repayments  or 
other  realizations  of  the  principal  of  loans 
made  out  of  such  funds)  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  such  annual  con- 
tributions. 

"(d)  Any  contract  for  loans  or  annual  con- 
tributions, or  both,  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  a  public  housing  agency,  may 
cover  one  or  more  than  one  low-Income  hous- 
ing project  owned  by  said  public  housing 
agency;  In  the  event  such  contract  covers 
two  or  more  projects,  such  projects  may,  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  such 
contract  (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
annual  contributions,  or  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  specified  In  such  contract),  be  treated 
collectively  as  one  project. 

"(e)  In  recognition  that  there  should  be 
local  determination  of  the  need  for  low- 
Income  housing  to  meet  needs  not  being 
adequately   met  by  private   enterprise — 

"'(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
contract  with  a  public  housing  agency  for 
preliminary  loans  (all  of  which  shall  be  re- 
paid out  of  any  moneys  which  become  avail- 
able to  such  agency  for  the  development  of 
the  projects  Involved)  for  surveys  and  plan- 
ning In  respect  to  any  low-Income  housing 
projects  (I)  unless  the  governing  body  of  the 
locality  Involved  has  by  resolution  approved 
the  application  of  the  public  housing  agency 
for  such  preliminary  loan;  and  (11)  unless 
the  public  housing  agency  has  demonstrated 


to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  such  low-income  housing  which 
Is  not  being  met  by  private  enterprise:   and 

'"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
contract  for  loans  (other  than  preliminary 
loans)  or  for  annual  contributions  pursuant 
to  this  Act  unless  the  governing  body  of 
the  locality  Involved  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  public  housing  agency 
providing  for  the  local  cooperation  required 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(f)  Subject  to  the  specific  limitations  or 
standards  In  this  Act  governing  the  terms 
of  sales,  rentals,  leases,  loans,  contracts  for 
annual  contributions,  or  other  agreements. 
the  Secretary  may,  whenever  he  deems  it 
necessary  or  desirably  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Xct.  consent  to  the  modi- 
fication, with  respect  to  rate  of  Interest,  time 
of  payment  of  any  Installment  of  principal 
or  Interest,  security,  amount  of  annual  con- 
tribution, or  any  other  term,  of  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  of  any  kind  to  which  the 
Secretary  Is  a  party.  'When  the  Secretary 
finds  that  It  would  promote  economy  or  be  Ui 
the  financial  Interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  Is  necessary  to  assure  or  maintain 
the  low-Income  character  of  the  project  or 
projects  Involved,  any  contract  heretofore  or 
hereafter  mside  for  annual  contributions 
loans,  or  both,  may  be  amended  or  super- 
seded by  a  contract  of  the  Secretary.  Con- 
tracts may  not  be  amended  or  superseded  in 
a  manner  which  would  Impair  the  rights  of 
the  holders  of  any  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  public  housing  agency  Involved  for 
which  annual  contributions  have  been 
pledged.  Any  rule  of  law  contrary  to  this 
provision  shall  be  deemed  Inapplicable. 

"CONTRACT    PROVISIONS    AND    REQUIREMENTS 

"'Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Include  In 
any  contract  for  loans,  annual  contributions, 
sale,  lease,  mortgage,  or  any  other  agreement 
or  Instrument  made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
such  covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  Insure  the 
low-Income  character  of  the  project  Involved. 
Any  such  contract  may  contain  a  condition 
requiring  the  maintenance  of  an  open  space 
or  playground  In  connection  with  the  hous- 
ing project  Involved  If  deemed  nece&sary  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  safety  or  health  of 
children.  Any  such  contract  shall  require 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  housing  predomi- 
nantly for  the  elderly,  high-rise  elevator 
projects  shall  not  be  provided  for  families 
with  children  unless  the  Secretary  makes  a 
determination  that  there  is  no  practical 
alternative. 

"(b)  Every  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  loans  (other  than  preliminary  loans) 
and  annual  contributions  shall  provide  that 
the  cost  for  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  project  (excluding  land,  demolition,  and 
nondwelllng  facilities)  on  which  the  com- 
putation of  any  annual  contributions  under 
this  Act  may  be  based  shall  not  exceed  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  the  appropriate 
prototype  cost  for  the  area.  The  prototype 
costs  shall  be  determined  at  least  annually 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  his  est;- 
mate  of  the  construction  costs  of  new  dwell- 
ing units  of  various  types  and  sizes  in  the 
area  suitable  for  occupancy  by  persons  as- 
sisted under  this  Act.  In  making  his  deter- 
mination the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count (1)  the  extra  durability  required  for 
economical  maintenance  of  such  housing, 
(2)  the  provision  of  amenities  designed  to 
guarantee  a  safe  and  healthy  family  life  and 
neighborhood  environment.  (3)  the  applica- 
tion of  good  design  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  such  housing  and  maintenance  of 
quality  in  architecture  to  refiect  the  stand- 
ards of  the  neighborhood  and  community. 
(4)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  cost  limits 
in  the  area,  and  (5)  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  local  housing  producers.  The 
prototype  costs  for  any  area  shall   become 


effective  upon  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

■■ic)  Every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  provide  that — 

'  (li  the  Secretary  may  require  the  pub- 
lic housing  agency  to  review  and  revise  its 
maximum  mcume  limits  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  changed  conditions  In  the  lo- 
cality make  such  revisions  liccessary  iu 
achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Act: 

"i2)  the  public  housmg  agency  shall  de- 
termine, and  so  certify  to  the  Secretary,  that 
each  family  in  the  project  was  admitted  in 
accordance  with  duly  adopted  regulations 
and  approved  income  limits:  and  that  the 
public  housing  agency  shall  review  the  in- 
comes of  families  living  In  the  project  at 
Intervals  cf  two  years  i  or  at  shorter  Inter- 
vals where  the  Secretary  deems  it  desirable) ; 
and 

"(3)  the  public  housing  agency  shall 
promptly  notify  (1)  any  applicant  deter- 
mined to  be  Ineligible  for  adml.s.«lon  to  the 
project  of  the  basis  for  such  determination 
and  provide  the  applicant  upon  request 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  determi- 
nation is  made,  with  an  opportunity  for  an 
Informal  hearing  on  such  determination  and 
(11)  any  applicant  determined  to  be  elig:ble 
for  admission  to  the  project  of  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  occupancy  Insofar  as  such  date 
can   be   reasonably   determined 

"id)  (I)  Every  contract  for  annual  contri- 
butions shall  provide  that  no  annual  con- 
tributions by  the  Secretary  shall  be  made 
available  for  any  project  unless  such  project 
(exclusive  of  any  part  thereof  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  section  10  of  this  Act.  and  exclusive 
of  any  portion  thereof  which  Is  not  assisted 
by  annual  contributions  under  this  Act  i  is 
exempt  from  all  real  and  personal  property 
taxes  levied  or  Imposed  by  the  State,  city, 
county,  or  other  political  subdivision,  and 
such  contract  shall  require  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  In  the  case  of  a  project  placed  under 
an  annuiil  contribution  cotitract  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  such  contract 
shall  provide  for  payments  which  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  taxes  which  would 
be  paid  except  for  tiie  exemption  provided 
for  in  the  preceding  sentence  Any  contract 
covering  an  existing  project  shall  provide 
that  payments  by  an  agency  with  respect  to 
such  project  shall  be  increai^ed  during  the 
twenty  years  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  until  such  payments  are  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  taxes  which  wc.vild  be 
imposed  on  the  project  except  for  such  ex- 
emption. In  no  case  shall  any  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  under  this  subsection  exceed 
an  amount  which  the  Secretary  determines 
is  comparable  to  the  taxes  imposed  on  other 
residential  property  in  the  community  In 
which  the  project  is  located 

"  ( 2 )  The  Secretary  shall  cause  outstanding 
contracts  for  annual  contributions  to  be 
amended  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  Estimates  for  the  amounts 
by  which  such  provisions  require  an  increase 
in  the  annual  contributions  payable  to  any 
public  housing  agency  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  by  such  agency  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  Every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  provide  that  whenever  in  any  year 
the  receipts  of  a  public  housing  agency  in 
connection  with  a  low-income  project  ex- 
ceed its  expenditures  (including  debt  serv- 
ice, operation,  maintenance,  establishment  of 
reserves,  and  other  costs  and  charges  i,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  applied. 
or  set  aside  for  application,  to  purposes 
which,  in  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary, will  effect  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of   subsequent    annual    contrtbvitious 

"(f)  Every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions (Including  contracts  which  amend  or 
supersede  contracts  previously  madei  may 
provide  that — 
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( 1 )  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  substantial 
In.  respect  to  the  covenants  or  con- 

ona  to  which  the  public  housing  agency 

ubject  (as  such  substantial  default  shall 

defined    In   such    contract),    the    public 

agency   shall    b«   obligated   at   the 

of  the  Secretary,  either  to  convey  title 

iny  case  where.  In  the  determination  of 

Secretary  (which  determination  shall  be 

1   and   conclusive),   such   conveyance   of 

Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 

Act,  or  to  deliver  possession  to  the  S«c- 

of  the  project,  as  then  constituted,  to 

such  contract  relates; 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  b«  obligated  to 
or   to   redeliver  possession   of   the 

,  as  constituted  at  the  time  of  recon- 

or  redelivery,  to  such  public  housing 

or  to   Its  successor    (If  such   public 

agency  or  a  successor  exists)   upon 

terms  as  shall   be  prescribed  In  such 

and  as  soon  as  practicable:   (1)   af- 

the  Secretary  shall  be  satisfied  that  all 

with   resp>€ct    to   the   project   have 

cured,   and   that   the   project   will,   in 

to   fulfill    the    purposes    of    this    Act, 

be  operated  In  accordance  with 

terms  of  such  contract;  or  (U)  after  the 

of  the  obligation  to  make  an- 

contrlbutlons  available  unless  there  are 

obligations  or  covenants  of  the  public 

agency  to  the  Secretary  which  are 

In  default.  Any  prior  conveyances  and 

,  deliveries  and  redeliveries  of 

shall  not  exhaust  the  right  to  re- 

a  conveyance  or  delivery  of  possession 

he  project  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 

( 1 ) ,  upon  the  subsequent  oc- 

of  a  substantial  default. 

such  contract  for  annual  contrl- 
shaJl  Include  jwovLsions  which  the 
In  said  contract  determines  are  in 
rdance    with   this   subsection,    and    the 
on  of  annual  contributions  payable  for 
service  requirements,  pursuant  to  such 
have  been  pledged  by  the  public 
agency  as  security  for  the  payment 
;he  principal  and  interest  on  any  of  its 
,  the  Secretary   (notwithstanding 
other  provisions  of  this  Act)  shall  con- 
to   make   such    annual   contributions 
for  the  project  so  long  as  any  of 
obligations   remain   outstanding,   and 
covenant  in  such  contract  that  In  any 
such    annual   contributions   shall   in 
year  be  at  least  equal  to  an  amotint 
together  with  such  income  or  other 
as    are   actually   available    from   the 
for  the  purpose  at  the  time  such  an- 
contrlbutlon   is  made,   will  suffice  for 
payment  of  all  Installments,  falling  due 
the  next  succeeding  twelve  months, 
>rlnclpal  And  Interest  on  the  obligations 
which  the  annual  contributions  provld&d 
in  the  contract  shall  have  been  pledged 
security.   In  no  case  shall  such  annual 
be  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
specified  in  the  contract  Involved,  nor 
longer  than  the  remainder  of  the  maxl- 
perlod  fixed  by  the  contract. 
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CONGREGATE     HOUSING 

Sec    7.    The    Secretary    shaUl    encourage 

Ic  housing  agencies.  In  providing  hous- 

predomlnantly  for  displaced,  elderly,  or 

dlcapped  families,  to  design,  develop,  or 

erwlse  acquire  such  housing  to  meet  the 

pefclal  needs  of  the  occupants  and.  wherever 

Icable.  for  use  in  whole  or  in  part  as 

e  housing:  Provided,  That  not  more 

th4n  10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 

for  annual  contributions  entered 

In  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  new 

authority  granted  under  section  202  of  the 

and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 

ander  any  law  subsequently  enacted  shall 

entered    Into   with   respect   to   units   In 

i.gTcgate  housing.   As   used  in  this  para- 

the  term  'congregate  housing'  means 

-income  housing   (A)    in  -which  some  or 

of    the    dwelling    units    do    not    have 

kltfchen   facilities,  and    (B)    connected  with 
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which  there  Is  a  central  dining  facility  to 
provide  wholesome  and  economical  meals 
for  elderly  and  displaced  families  under 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  pub- 
lic housing  agency  t-o  permit  a  generally  self- 
supporting  operation.  Exp>endltures  incurred 
by  a  public  agency  in  the  operation  of  a  cen- 
tral dining  facility  in  cofuiection  with  con- 
gregate housing  (Other  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding food  and  service)  shall  be  considered 
one  of  the  costs  of  operation  of  the  project. 

"LOW-INCOME    HOUSING    IN    PRIVATE 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

"Sec,  8.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  supplementary  form  of  low-income 
housing  which  '*'lll  aid  in  assuring  a  decent 
place  to  live  for  every  citizen  and  promote 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  program  un- 
der this  Act  by  taking  full  advantage  of 
vacancies  In  the  private  housing  meo-ket,  each 
public  housing  agency  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  w.th  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives  cf  this  Act,  provide  low-in- 
come housing  u-ider  this  Act  in  the  form  of 
low-income  hou&'ng  in  private  accommoda- 
tions in  accordance  with  this  section  where 
such  housing  in  private  accommodations 
can  be  provided  at  a  cost  not  greater  than 
housing  In  projects  assisted  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  locality  unless  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  locality  has  by  resolution 
approved  the  application  of  such  provisions 
to  such  locality. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'low- 
Income  housing  In  private  accommodations' 
means  dwelling  units,  leased  from  a  private 
owner,  which  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwelling  accommodations  and  related 
facilities  effectively  supplementing  the  ac- 
commodations and  facilities  In  low-income 
housing  assisted  under  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  In  a  manner  calculated  to  meet 
the  total  housing  needs  of  the  community 
In  which  they  are  located;  and  the  term 
'owner'  means  any  person  or  entity  having 
the  legal  right  to  lease  or  sublease  property 
containing  one  or  more  dwelling  units  as 
described  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Each  public  housing  agency,  by  noti- 
fication to  the  owners  of  housing  suitable 
for  use  as  low-income  housing  in  private 
accommodations,  or  by  publication  or  adver- 
tisement, or  otherwise,  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  known  to  the  public  in  the  com- 
munity or  communities  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion the  anticipated  need  for  dwelling  units 
in  such  community  or  communities  to  be 
used  as  low-income  housing  in  private  ac- 
comn:iodatlons  under  this  section,  inviting 
the  owners  of  such  dwelling  units  to  make 
available  for  purposes  of  this  section  one 
or  more  of  such  units  (not  exceeding  10  per 
centum  of  the  units  in  any  single  structure 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  eigency,  because 
of  the  limited  number  of  units  in  the  struc- 
ture or  for  any  other  reason,  determines  that 
such  limit  should  not  be  applied)  The  pub- 
lic housing  agency  shall  conduct  appropriate 
inspections  of  the  units  offered  to  be  made 
available  in  any  residential  structure  by  the 
owner  thereof  in  response  to  such  invitation, 
and  If— 

"( 1 )  it  finds  that  such  units  are.  or  may  be 
made,  suitable  for  use  as  low-income  housing 
in  private  accommodations  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  ( a )  ( 3  ) ;  and 

"(2)  the  rentals  to  be  charged  for  such 
units,  as  negotiated  and  agreed  to  by  the 
agency  and  the  owner  of  the  structure  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  subsection  (c)(2), 
are  within  the  financial  range  of  families  of 
low  Income,  such  agency  may  approve  such 
units  for  use  as  low-income  housing  In  pri- 
vate accommodations  In  accordance  with 
(and  subject  to  the  applicable  limitations 
contained  In)  this  section.  Each  public  hous- 
ing agency  shall  maintain  and  keep  current 
a  list  of  units  approved  by  It  under  this  sub- 
section,   including    such    Information    with 


respect  to  each  such  unit  as  it  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  of  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
with  a  public  housing  agency  under  this  Act, 
such  agency  may  enter  Into  contracts  with 
the  owners  of  st.ructure6  containing  dwelling 
units  approved  under  subsection  (b)  for  the 
use  of  such  uiUts  In  accordance  with  this 
section  (and  no  limitation  not  specifically 
provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  Imposed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secrertary  on  the  types 
or  categories  of  structures  or  dwelling  units, 
qualifying  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  and  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b),  which  may  be 
so  used  In  any  community).  Each  such  con- 
tract with  an  owner  shall  provide  (with  re- 
spect to  any  unit )  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  selection  of  tenants  of  such  unit 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  owner,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  contract  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  agency; 

"(2)  the  rental  and  other  charges  to  be 
received  by  the  owner  shall  be  negotiated  and 
agreed  to  by  the  agency  and  the  owner,  and 
the  rental  and  other  charges  to  be  paid  by 
the  tenant  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  applicable  to  units 
In  low-income  housing  projects  assisted  un- 
der the  other  ptrovlslons  of  this  Aot; 

"(3)  the  agency  shall  have  the  sole  right 
to  give  notloe  to  vacate,  with  the  owner  hav- 
ing the  right  to  make  representations  to  the 
agency  for  termination  of  a  tenancy; 

"(4)  maintenance  and  replacement  (in- 
cluding redecoratlon)  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  standard  practic*  for  the  building 
concerned  as  established  by  the  owner  and 
agreed  to  by  them. 

Each  contract  between  a  public  housing 
agency  and  an  owner  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  twelve  months  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  months,  and  shall  be  renew- 
able by  such  agency  and  owner  at  the  ex- 
piration of  such  term;  Provided.  That  no 
renewal  of  such  a  contract  shall  result  In  a 
total  term  exceeding  two  hundred  and  forty 
months  (or  one  hundred  and  eighty  months 
in  the  case  of  an  existing  structure). 

"(d)  The  period  over  which  payments  will 
be  made  to  a  public  housing  agency  for  a 
project  of  low-Income  housing  in  private  ac- 
oonunodatlons  under  this  section,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  payments,  under 
a  contract  for  annual  contributions,  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
units  in  the  community  or  communities 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  etgency  which 
are  in  use  (or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  placed  in  use)  as  low- income  bousing  In 
private  accommodations  under  this  section, 
taking  into  account  the  terms  of  the  leases 
under  which  such  units  are  (or  will  be)  so 
used.  In  addition,  contracts  for  financial 
assistance  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  with 
a  public  housing  agency  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  jwovlde  for  reimbursement  of 
reasonable  auid  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  such  agency  in  conducting  Inspections 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  sections  5(e)  and 
6(d)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  low- 
income  housing  in  private  accommodations 
provided  under  this  section,  or  (2)  housing 
purchased  (or  in  the  process  of  purchase) 
by  the  public  agency  for  resale  to  tenants 
as  provided   In  subsection    (f). 

"(f)  To  the  extent  authorized  in  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  with  a 
public  housing  agency,  such  agency  may  pur- 
chase any  structure  containing  one  or  more 
dwelling  units  leased  to  provide  low-In- 
come housing  In  private  accommodations 
under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  resell- 
ing the  structure  to  the  tenant  or  tenants 
of  the  structure  or  to  a  group  of  such  ten- 
ants occupying  units  aggregating  in  value 
at  lea^t  80  per  centum  of  the  structure's  to- 
tal value.  Any  such  resale  may  be  made  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act. 
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■'ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  OPERATION  OF 
LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  contribu- 
tions authorized  to  be  made  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  section  5  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  annual  contributions  to 
public  housing  agencies  for  the  operation 
of  low-income  housing  projects.  The  con- 
tribution payable  annually  ur/der  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  amounts  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  re<^uired  (1)  to 
assure  the  low-income  character  of  the  proj- 
ects Involved,  and  (2)  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain adequate  operating  services  and  re- 
serve funds.  The  Secretary  may  embody  the 
provisions  for  such  annual  contributions  In 
a  contract  guaranteeing  their  payment  and 
Including  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  rentals  required  to  be 
paid  in  any  year  by  families  residing  in  the 
dwelling  units  administered  by  a  pubUc 
housing  agency  receiving  annual  contribu- 
tions under  this  section  shall  be  not  less 
than  an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
sum  of  the  Incomes  of  all  such  families. 

"(c)  FYom.  the  amounts  authorized  in 
section  5(c)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  under  this  section  aggregating 
not  more  than  $335,000,000  per  annum. 

"HOMEOWNEBSHIP    FOR    LOW-INCOME    FAMILIES 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
families  of  low  Income  in  acquiring  home- 
ownership  or  In  acquiring  membership  in  a 
cooperative  or  other  association  operating  a 
housing  project,  a  public  housing  agency  Is 
authorized  to  develop,  acquire,  or  lease  low- 
income  housing  for  subsequent  resale  to  low- 
income  housing  tenants  and  families  eligible 
for  low-Income  hotising  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  contained  in  this  section.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  also  apply  to  the  sale 
of  rental  hotising  owned  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency. 

"(b)  To  finance  the  purchase  of  low-In- 
come housing  under  this  section,  a  mortgage 
or  other  obligations  shall — 

"(1)  be  given  to  the  public  housing  agency 
by  a  family  of  low  Income  eligible  for  low- 
income  housing,  a  tenant  family  In  low- 
Income  housing,  or  a  qualified  entity  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  be  secured  by  the  property  which  Is 
to  be  purchased; 

"(3)  be  in  a  principal  amount  of  not  more 
than  the  sale  price  plus  closing  costs  and 
prepaid  expenses; 

"(4)  bear  Interest  at  the  maximum  rate 
then  applicable  to  mortgages  Insured  tinder 
section  402  of  the  Revised  National  Housing 
Act,  or  the  rate  on  the  public  housing  agen- 
cy's principal  debt  on  the  project,  which- 
ever is  greater; 

"(5)  provide  for  a  maturity  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  forty  years; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  purchaser's  income 
contribution  to  monthly  homeownershlp  ex- 
pense shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth 
of  the  purchaser's  Income,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  purchaser's  Income  contribution  be 
less  than  the  amount  of  'monthly  homeown- 
ershlp expense'  excluding  payment  for  prin- 
cipal and  Interest; 

"(7)  provide  that  the  Income  contribution 
to  monthly  homeownershlp  expense  for  a 
purchaser  which  is  a  qualified  entity  shall  be 
determined  by  using  an  aggregate  amount 
based  on  the  contribution  that  would  be  re- 
quired under  f>aragraph  (6)  of  each  family 
who  occupies  a  dwelling  unit  In  the  pur- 
chased property; 

"(8)  provide  that  the  purchaser  shall  make 
monthly  payments  for  any  services  furnished 
by  the  public  housing  agency  to  the  pur- 
chaser; and 

"(9)  include  other  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
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"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  t«rm 
'monthly  homeownershlp  expense'  shall  in- 
clude monthly  amounts  for  principal  and  in- 
terest under  the  amortization  provisions  of 
the  mortgage  or  other  obligation,  amounts 
for  Insurance  and  taxes,  and  an  amount  at- 
tributable to  the  cost  of  utilities  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mated costs  for  utilities  in  the  area  The 
term  'sale  price'  means  (1)  in  the  case  of 
housing  newly  developed,  acquired,  or  leased 
for  subsequent  resale  under  this  section,  the 
portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  on  the  pub- 
lic housing  agency's  principal  debt  on  the 
project  at  the  time  of  sale  which  is  alloca- 
ble to  the  dwelling  imit  or  units  involved. 
(2)  In  the  case  of  low-income  rental  hous- 
ing, the  appraised  value  of  the  property  at 
the  tme  of  sale,  or  (3)  in  cases  where  par- 
ticipants in  mutual-help  projects  or  home- 
buyers  in  homeownershlp  opportunity  proj- 
ects voluntarily  elect  to  purchase  their  low- 
income  housing  units  under  the  terms  of 
this  section,  the  purchase  price  provided  for 
under  their  lease  with  option  to  purchase 
type  of  contracts  with  the  public  housing 
agencies  Involved. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  sale  of  a  project  or  dwelling 
unit  In  a  project  shall  not  affect  the  Secre- 
tary's commitment  to  pay  annual  contribu- 
tions with  respect  to  such  project,  but  such 
contributions  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
contributions  authorized  under  section  5(a) 
of  this  Act^ 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, any  conveyance,  contract,  or  agreement 
heretofore  executed  by  a  public  housing 
agency  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  low-Income 
housing  to  low-income  families  or  public 
housing  tenants  may  be  amended  to  include 
any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  a  hous- 
ing project  to  a  cooperative  which  will  ope- 
rate on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  restrict  perma- 
nent occupancy  cf  its  dwellings  to  members, 
the  mortgage  or  other  obligation  may  be  in 
a  principal  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  unpaid  balance  on  the  public  housing 
agency's  outstanding  obligations  relating  to 
the  project  Including  the  additional  obliga- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  the  modernization 
program  (to  obtain  funds  to  be  expended  or 
advanced  by  the  public  housing  agency  for 
necessary  repairs  and  Improvements  to  make 
the  housing  suitable  for  cooperative  owner- 
ship), and  (2)  the  amount  of  prepaid  ex- 
penses and  costs  involved  in  achieving  co- 
operative ownership.  The  mortgage  shall  bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  or  rates  applicable  to  the 
public  housing  agency's  outstanding  obliga- 
tions relating  to  the  project,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  additional  annual  contribu- 
tions, pursuant  to  a  contract  guaranteeing 
their  payment,  to  the  public  housing  agency 
to  cover  the  debt  service  on  such  addltloned 
obligations  issued  by  it.  After  the  sale  of  a 
project  to  a  cooperative,  the  annual  contri- 
butions paid  by  the_Secretary  to  the  public 
housing  agency  shall  continue  to  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  achieving  and 
maintaining  the  low -Income  character  of  the 
project. 

"GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec  11.  (a)  In  the  performance  of.  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  shall — 

"(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budg- 
et program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control   Act,  as  amended:   and 

"(2)  maintain  an  Integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  cwxordance  u-lth 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  transactions  as  provided  by  the 


Government  Corporation  Control  Act.  tis 
amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  re- 
quired. 

"(b)  All  receipts  and  assets  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes   of    this    Act    until   expended, 

"lO  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  as  depositories, 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  general  exercise  of  his  power 
under  this  Act,  and  the  Secretarj'  may  re- 
imburse any  such  bank  for  its  services  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"FINANCING    LOW-INCOME    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Obligations  issued  by  a  pub- 
lic housing  agency  in  connection  with  low- 
income  housing  projects  which  ( 1 )  are  se- 
cured (Ai  by  a  pledge  of  a  loan  under  any 
agreement  between  such  public  housing 
agency  and  the  Secretary,  and  (B)  by  a 
pledge  01  annual  contributions  under  an  an- 
nual contributions  contract  between  such 
public  housing  agency  and  the  Secretary,  or 
(C  )  by  a  pledge  of  both  annual  contributions 
under  an  annual  contributions  contract  and 
B  loan  under  an  agreement  between  such 
public  Housing  agency  and  the  Secretary,  and 
(2  )  bear,  or  are  accompanied  by.  a  certificate 
of  the  Secretary  that  such  obligations  are 
so  secured,  shall  be  Incontestable  in  the 
handi  of  a  bearer  and  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  all  amounts  agreed  to  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  as  security  for  such  obligations. 

"(b)  Obligatloiis,  Including  interest  there- 
on. Issued  by  public  housing  agencies  in 
connection  with  low-income  housing  proj- 
ects shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now 
or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States 
whether  paid  by  such  agencies  or  by  the 
Secretary.  The  income  derived  by  such  sigen- 
cles  from  such  projects  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  ta.tatlon  now  or  hereafter  'mposed  by 
the  United  States. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec  13.  Any  c<jntract  for  loans,  annual 
contributions,  sale,  or  lease  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  contain  a  provision  requiring  that 
not  less  than  the  waees  prevailing  In  the  lo- 
cality, as  determined  or  adupt^ed  (subse- 
quent to  a  determination  under  applicable 
State  or  local  law)  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
paid  to  all  architects,  technical  engineers, 
draftsmen,  and  technicians  employed  in  the 
development  and  to  all  maintenance  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  low-income  housing  project  in- 
volved; and  shall  also  contain  a  provision 
that  not  less  than  the  wages  prevailing  in 
the  locality,  as  predetermined  by  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Labor  pursuant  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  (49  Stat,  1011),  shall  be  paid  to  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  in  the 
development  of  the  project  involved  i  in- 
cluding a  project  for  the  tise  of  privately 
built  housing  in  any  case,  other  than  under 
the  authority  of  section  8  of  this  Act.  where 
the  public  housing  agency  a:id  the  builder 
or  sponsor  enter  into  an  agreement  for  such 
vise  before  construction  or  rehabilitation  Is 
commenced),  and  the  Secretary  shall  require 
certification  as  to  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  prior  to  makli\g  any 
payment  under  such  contract 

APPHCABILITT     OF     RENTAL     REOflRFMENTS 

Sec  202  If  a  contract  for  annual  con- 
tributions entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
9  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
w^ould  require  the  e.stabllshmeni  of  an  In- 
creased rental  charge  for  a  family  which  oc- 
cupies a  low-income  hoitsing  dwelling  unit 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  such  contract,  the 
required  adjustment  in  the  family's  rent 
will  be  accomplished  as  follo-ws 

( 1 1  when  the  public  agency  rruikes  the 
first  review  of  the  family's  income  pursuant 
to  section  6(c)(2)  of  the  Act  which  occiu^ 
at  least  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
entering  into  such  contract,  the  family's 
monthly  rent  will  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
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equi  I  to  one-half  the  additional  amoaint  of 
rent  which  would  then  be  required  pursu- 
ant to  section  9;  and 

(2  I  the  family's  monthly  rental  charge  will 
be  i  icreased  to  the  full  amount  of  the  ren- 
tal ;haree  required  under  section  9  when 
the  public  housing  agency  makes  its  next 
revii  w  of  the  family's  income. 
Incr  ;ases  in  rentals  for  such  families  will 
be  erTec:ive  the  first  day  of  the  month  Inn- 
med  lately  following  the  month  !n  which  the 
pub  ic  housing  agency  makes  the  review  of 
fam  Iv  income. 
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EXE^IPTTOX   OF  CERT.M.V   PROJECTS  FROM  RTNTAL 

FORMtrX-A 

c,  203    The  rental  or  Income  contrlbu- 
provi.^'.cns  of  the  United  States  Housing 
of   1937,  as  amended  by  section  201  of 
Act,  shall  not  preclude   ( 1 )    the  use  of 
al   schedules   of   required   payments   as 
,-ed   by   the  Secretary  for   participants 
utual   help  housing  projects  w'no  con- 
ite   labor,  land  or  materials   to  the  de- 
ent  of  such  projects,  or   i2l   the  con- 
d  use  of  special  schedules  of  required 
lents  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
buyers   in  occuf>ancy   In   homeowner- 
opportunity  projects  under  lease-pur- 
type  contracts   on   the  effective   date 
hapter   II   of   the    Housing   and    Urban 
lopment  Act  of  1972. 
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REPeJaI-      of      SPECinCATION      REQtnREMENTS      IN 
CONSTRUCTION    CONTRACTS 

c.  204.  Section  815  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
Is  repealed, 

RlfTROACTIVE  EFFECT  OP  REPE.AL   OF   SECTION 
10fJ> 

205.  Section  206(C)  of  the  Housing  Act 

1    (Public  Law   87-70,   approved   June 

961.  75  Stat.  165)   is  amended  by  adding 

end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 

Secretary  of  Housing  and   Urban   De- 

jment    Is    authorized    to    agree    with    a 

ic  hnising  agency  to  the  amendment  of 

annual  contributions  contract  contaln- 

the   provision   prescribed    in   section    10 

so  aj5  to  delete  such  provision  and  waive 

rights  of  the  United   States  accrued   or 

may  accrue  under  such  provision." 

AMF.NDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  BANK  ACT 

Sic.  206,  The  sl.xth  sentence  of  paragraph 
Sei  enth"   of    section    5136    of   the    Revised 
Staiutes,    as    amended     (12    U  S  C.    24),    is 
amqnded — 


I    by   striking   out   wherever   it   appears 
;in  ■•1421a(b)   of  title  42"  and  inserting 
u   thereof  "eifi    of   the  United   States 
ing  Act  of  1937"; 

I  by  deleting  before  clause  ( 1 )  the  word 
ber"; 
) 


1  e 


eg' 


i,n: 


by   deleting    in    clause    ( 1 )    the    par- 

tlcal  phrase  "i which  obligations  shall 

I  a  maturity  of  not  more  than  eighteen 

thsi": 

)     by    deleting    before    clause    (2)     the 

or  ":  and 

)  by  inserting  before  the  colDn  before  the 
proviso   the  following:    ",  or    (3)    by  a 
e  of   both   annual   contributions  under 
uual  contributions  contract  containing 
covenant  by  the  Secretary  which  Is  au- 
by  section  6if )  of  the  United  States 
Act  of   1937,  and  a  loan  under  an 
between  the  local  public  housing 
cy  and  the  Secretary  in  which  the  pub- 
ouslng  agency  agrees  to  borrow  from  the 
and  the  Secretary  agrees  to  lend 
the  public  housing  agency,  prior  to  the 
rity  of  such  obligations  monies  in  an 
which    (together    with    any    other 
irrevocably  committed  under  the  an- 
contributions  contract  to  the  payment 
ncipal  and  Interest  on  such  obligations) 
suffice  to  provide  for  the  payment  when 
of  all  Installments  of  principal  and  In- 
on  such  obligations,  which  monies  un- 
the  terms  of  said  agreement  are  required 
used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 


flr 

pie 

an 

the 

thohzed 

Hou  sing 

agreement 

age 

lie 

Secijetary, 

to 

matlu 

amc  unt 

moi  ies 

nua ; 

of 

win 

due 
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to 
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principal   and   interest  on  such  obligations 

at  their  maturity". 

AMENDMENT   TO   LANHAM    ACT 

Sec.  207.  la)  Section  606  of  the  Act  of 
October  14,  1940.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1586),  is  amended  by  deleting  in  subsection 
(b)  that  part  of  the  first  sentence  which  fol- 
lows the  parenthetical  phrase  and  all  of  the 
second  sentence 

(b)  Section  606(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or,  with  the 
Secretary's  approval,  used  to  finance  the  re- 
pair or  rehabilitation  of  a  project  or  part 
thereof  conveyed  to  the  public  housing  agen- 
cy under  this  section." 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CHAPTER  n 

Sec.  208  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  effective  at  such  date  or  dates  as 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  prescribe,  but  not  later  than  si.x 
months  after  enactment  thereof. 

CHAPTER    III— COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec  301.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Communitv  Development  Assistance  Act 
of   1972", 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  302.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that  the  Nation's  cities,  towns,  and 
smaller  urban  communities  face  critical  so- 
cial, economic,  and  environmental  problems 
arising  from.  In  significant  measure — 

(A)  the  growth  of  population  in  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas,  and  the  coi^- 
oentration  of  persons  of  lower  income  in  cen- 
tral cities;  and 

(Bi  Inadequate  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment atid  reinvestment  in  housing  and  other 
physical  facilities,  and  related  public  and 
social  services,  resulting  in  the  growth  and 
persistence  of  urban  slums  and  blight,  and 
the  marked  de'erioratlon  of  the  quality  of 
the  urban  environment. 

(2)  The  Congress  funher  finds  and  de- 
clares that  t!ie  future  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  the  well-being  of  Its  citizens  depend  on 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  vi- 
able urban  communities  as  social,  economic, 
and  political  entities,  and  requires — 

(A)  systematic  and  sustained  action  by 
local  governments  to  eliminate  blight,  to 
conserve  and  renew  older  urban  areas,  and 
to  develop  new  centers  of  population  growth 
and  economic  activity; 

I  B)  substantial  expansion  of  the  scope  and 
level  of  Federal  assistance  and  Increased  con- 
tinuity of  programs  In  support  of  commu- 
nity development  actl\itles;  and 

(C)  continuing  effort  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  streamline  program  procedures 
and  Improve  the  functioning  of  agencies 
responsible  for  planning,  Implementing,  and 
evaluating  community  development   efforts. 

( b )  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  meet  the 
requirements  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
by  improving  the  present  system  of  Federal 
assistance  for  community  development.  Im- 
provement Is  to  be  accomplished  chiefly 
through — 

(1)  simplifying  and  consolidating  various 
existing  categorical  programs,  replacing  them 
with  a  single,  more  comprehensive  commu- 
nity development  assistance  program:  and 

(2)  authorizing  a  new  financial  assistance 
program  which  Is  intended  to  assure  greater 
continuity  of  Federal  support  and  to  increase 
public  and  private  investment  In  community 
development. 

The  Improved  program  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  in  this  Act  Is  designed  to  support 
community  development  activities  which  are 
directed  toward — 

(A)  conserving  and  expanding  the  Na- 
tion's housing  stock  in  order  to  provide  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American; 


( B )  eliminating  slums  and  preventing  the 
deterioration  of  property  and  facilities  which 
significantly  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community; 

(C)  achieving  more  rational  utilization  of 
land  and  other  natural  resources,  and  the 
better  arrangement  of  residential,  commer- 
cial. Industrial,  recreational,  and  other  need- 
ed activity  centers; 

(D)  expanding  and  improving  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  community  services  which 
are  essential  for  sound  community  develop- 
ment and  for  the  development  of  viable 
urban  communities; 

(E)  restoring  and  preserving  urban  prop- 
erties of  special  value  for  historic,  archltec  • 
tural,  or  esthetic  reasons:  and 

(F)  eliminating  conditions  which  are  det- 
rimental to  health,  safety,  and  public  wel- 
fare, through  code  enforcement,  demolition, 
interim  rehabilitation  assistance,  and  re- 
lated activities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  303.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 

(2)  The  term  "community  developmenl 
agency"  means  any  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States;  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States;  and  Indian  tribes, 
bands,  groups,  and  nations.  Including  Alaska 
Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  teiTO  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  municipality, 
county,  town,  township,  parish,  village,  or 
other  general  purpose  political  subdivision  of 
a  State;  a  consortium  of  such  political  sub- 
divisions recognized  by  the  Secretary;  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  One  or  more  public 
agencies.  Including  existing  local  public 
agencies,  may  be  designated  by  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  to  undertake  the 
community  development  program  In  whole 
or  In  part, 

(5)  The  term  "metropolitan  areas"  means 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
as  established  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

(6)  The  term  "metropolitan  city"  means 
a  city  within  a  metropolitan  area  which  Is 
the  central  city  of  such  metropolitan  area,  as 
defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  which  Is  a  city  having  a  popula- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  or  more. 

(7)  The  term  "population"  means  the 
total  resident  population  based  on  data  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  refer- 
able to  the  same  point  or  period  in  time. 

(8)  The  term  "extent  of  poverty"  means 
the  number  of  persons  (or  alternatively,  the 
number  of  families  and  unrelated  Individ- 
uals )  whose  Incomes  are  below  the  poverty 
level,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  based  on  data  referable  to  the 
same  point  or  period  In  time. 

(9)  The  term  "extent  of  housing  over- 
crowding" means  the  number  of  housing 
units  with  1 .01  or  more  persons  per  room 
based  on  data  complied  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point 
or  perl(xi  In  time, 

(10)  The  term  "extent  of  program  ex- 
perience" means  the  sum  of  the  average,  dur- 
ing the  five  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  chapter,  of  (A)  loans 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955,  (B)  grants  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  (C)  advances 
pursuant  to  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  (D)  grants  pursuant  to  title  'VII  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  and  (E)  grants  pursuant  to  title  I  of 
the   Housing   Act  of   1949. 
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COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT    ACTrVITIES   ELIGIBLX 
FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  304.  Community  development  activi- 
ties assisted  under  this  chapter  shall  further 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  302  and 
niay  Include — 

(1)  acquisition  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
purchase,  lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  of 
real  property  (including  air  rights,  and  other 
Interests  therein)  which  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  In  the  com- 
munity development  program  and  Is  (1) 
blighted,  deteriorated,  deteriorating,  unde- 
veloped, or  inappropriately  developed  from 
the  standpoint  of  sound  community  develop- 
ment and  growth,  (II)  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  rehabilitation  or  conservation 
activities,  (Hi)  necessary  for  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  historic  sites,  the  beautlfl- 
catlon  of  urban  land,  the  conservation  of 
open  spaces,  natural  resources  and  scenic 
areas,  the  provision  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, or  the  guidance  of  urban  develop- 
ment, (Iv)  to  be  used  for  the  provision  of 
public  works,  facilities,  and  Improvements 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  chapter,  or 
(v)  to  be  used  for  other  public  purposes. 
Including  the  conversion  of  land  to  other 
uses  where  necessary  or  appropriate  to  a  com- 
munity development  program; 

(2)  disposition  (through  sale,  lease,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise)  at  Its  fair  value  for  uses 
In  accordance  with  the  community  develop- 
ment program  of  any  real  property  In  whole 
or  In  part  acquired  pursuant  to  this  chapter, 
or  Its  retention  for  public  purposes; 

(3)  clearance,  demolition,  and  removal  of 
buildings  and  Improvements  In  whole  or  In 
part; 

(4)  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  installation  of,  community  facilities 
and  site  or  other  improvements  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  community  de- 
velopment program,  Including  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  neighborhood  facilities,  fire- 
protection  services  and  facilities,  historic 
properties  and  beautlflcatlon  areas,  streets, 
utilities,  street  lights,  foundations  and 
platforms  for  air  right  sites,  pedestrian  malls 
and  walkways,  parks,  playgrounds  and  rec- 
reation facilities,  and  other  similar  and  nec- 
essary Improvements  required  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  community  development  program; 

(5)  designing  and  providing  Interim  fi- 
nancing for  the  construction  of  public  facil- 
ities, other  than  facilities  encompassed  with- 
in the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4),  which 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  a  community 
development  program; 

(6)  relocation  payments  and  assistance 
for  Individuals,  families,  businesses,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  farm  operations 
displaced  or  temporarily  dislocated  by  com- 
munity  development   activities; 

(7)  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  properties  and  facilities  through 
code  enforcement.  Interim  assistance,  or 
other  programs  of  rehabilitation;  or  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  harmful  physical 
conditions  which  constitute  a  danger  to  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  through  demolition  or 
other  activities; 

(8)  development  or  redevelopment  of  sur- 
plus real  property  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  acquired  pursuant  to  section 
414  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1969.  or  otherwise; 

(9)  provision  of  technical  or  financial  as- 
sistance to  persons  or  organizations  providing 
necessary  or  appropriate  services,  Including 
advisory  services,  to  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  a  community  development  program; 

(10)  provision,  where  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  execution  of  a  community 
development  program,  of  grants  or  loans 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  conservation  of 
properties; 

(11)  provision  of  necessaxy  or  appropriate 
additional  public  services  when  not  other- 
wise available  which  are  directed  toward  (1) 


Improving  the  community's  public  services 
and  facilities.  Including  thoee  concerned 
with  the  employment,  health,  drug  abuse, 
education,  welfare,  or  recreation  needs  of 
persons  residing  In  areas  In  which  commu- 
nity development  activities  are  being  carried 
out,  and  (11)  coordinating  public  and  private 
development  programs; 

(12)  payment  of  administrative  costs  and 
csarrylng  charges  related  to  the  planning, 
execution,  and  evaluation  of  community  de- 
velopment programs; 

(13)  payment  of  finapclal  Incentives  (not 
to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  total  Federal 
oontrlbutlon  to  the  cost  of  the  facilities  In- 
volved) to  encourage  the  timely  construction 
of  public  facilities,  such  as  schools  and  li- 
braries, which  are  not  otherwise  eligible  and 
are  required  for  the  execution  of  a  commu- 
nity development  program: 

(14)  carrying  out  unspecified  local-option 
aotlvltles,  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
conduct  of  a  community  development  pro- 
gram, In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  p>er 
centum  of  the  total  annual  grant  authorized 
for  a  locality  under  this  chapter;  and 

(15)  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  completing  a  project  funded  under 
title  I  of  the  House  Act  of  1949. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  To  finance  grants  under  this 
Chapter,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  incur 
obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
In  the  form  of  grant  agreements  or  otherwise 
In  amounts  aggregating  such  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $5.9(X).000,000  as  Is  approved  In  an 
appropriation  Act,  The  amount  so  approved 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1,  1973,  and  shall  remain  available  until 
obligated.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
p>rlated  for  liquidation  of  the  obligation 
Incurred  under  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$2,700,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  which 
amount  may  be  Increased  to  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  $5,900,000,000  prior  to  July  1, 
1975,  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  outstanding 
grants  or  other  contractual  agreements  exe- 
cuted pursuant  to  subsection  (a) .  To  assure 
program  continuity  and  orderly  planning, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
timely  requests  for  Increased  authoriza- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  commencing  after 
June  30.  1975,  and  concurrently  with  those 
authorization  requests  he  shall  submit  his 
recommendations  for  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments In  the  schedule  for  liquidation  of 
obligations. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS;     BASIC    GRANT    ENTITLE- 
MENT;    REPORT 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Of  the  amount  approved  In 
an  appropriation  Act  pursuant  to  section  305 
and  available  for  obligation,  75  per  centum 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary'  to  metro- 
politan areas.  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d),  each  metropwlltan  city  shall  be 
eligible  for  annual  grants  In  an  aggregate 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  greater  of  its 
basic  grant  entitlement  amount  computed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  or  its  hold- 
harmless  amount  computed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) . 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  for 
each  metropolitan  area  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for  all 
metropolitan  areas  as  the  average  of  the 
ratios  between — 

(A)  the  pjopulatlon  of  the  metropolitan 
area  and  that  of  aU  metropolitan  areas; 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  metro- 
politan area  and  that  in  all  metropolitan 
areas; 

(C)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  In 
the  metropolitan  area  and  that  In  all  metro- 
politan areas;  and 

(D)  the  extent  of  program  experience  In 
the  metropolitan  area  and  that  In  all  metro- 
politan areas. 


(2)  From  the  amount  allocated  to  each 
metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  metropolitan  city  therein  a 
basic  grant  entitlement  amount  lor  that 
city  which  shall  equal  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  alhxatlon  for 
the  metropolaan  area  as  the  average  of  the 
ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  the  metropolitan  city 
and  that  of  the  metropolitan  area; 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty  In  the  metro- 
politan city  and  that  in  the  metropolitan 
area; 

(C)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  in 
the  metropolitan  city,  and  that  in  the  metro- 
politan area;  and 

(D)  the  extent  of  program  experience  in 
the  meirofxjlltan  city  and  that  in  the  metro- 
politan area. 

(3)  In  determining  the  average  of  ratios 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2),  the 
ratio  involving  the  extent  of  poverty  shall  be 
counted  twice. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  hold- 
harmless  amount  for  each  metropolitan  city, 
which  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of  ( 1 )  the  sum  of  the  average,  during  the  five 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  chapter,  of  (A)  loans  pursuant  to  title 
n  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955,  (B) 
grants  pursuant  to  title  Vn  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961.  (C)  advances  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  (D) 
grants  pursuant  to  title  vn  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  a:.d  (E) 
granta  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  and  i2)  the  average  an- 
nual grant  made  in  accordance  with  part  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

id)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  metropolitan  city  would  have  except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  a  basic 
grant  entitlement  for  the  first  year  In  an 
amount  exceeding  135  per  centum  of  the 
city's  hold-harmle.ss  amount,  as  determined 
under  subsection  (c),  he  shall  adjust  the 
amount  of  such  basic  grant  entitlement  over 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  so  that 
the  city's  basic  grant  entitlement  will  be 
increased,  by  such  steps  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  and  fe.i:-ible.  from 
the  hold-harmless  amount  up  t<>  the  full  basic 
grant  entitlement  of  the  city.  Any  amounts 
not  used  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  available  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)(3). 

(e)  The  remainder  of  the  allocation  for 
each  metropolitan  area  shall  be  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  to  community  development 
agencies  within  that  metropolitan  area, 
taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as 
population,  extent  of  poverty,  extent  of  over- 
crowding, extent  of  program  experience,  and 
other  social  and  fiscal  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  Any  portion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  allocation  for  each  metro- 
politan area  unused  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  It  was  allocated  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  within  metropolitan  areas. 

if)  Any  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  Is  not  a  metropolitan  city  shall  be 
eligible  for  annual  grants  m  an  aggregate 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  hold-harmless 
amount  for  that  locality  as  computed  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (o.  If,  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  chapter,  one  or  more  urban 
renewal  projects  or  neighborhood  develop- 
ment programs  were  being  carried  out  In 
such  locality  and  assisted  (or  wltli  respect  to 
which  commitments  for  assistance  have  been 
entered  Intoi  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

( g  I  Amounts  which  are  not  allocated  under 
subsection  (a),  or  which  are  allocated  but 
rejected  by  the  recipient  or  disapproved  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  307,  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  in  aid  of  community 
development  activities  to  be  undertaken  by 
community  development  agencies  In — 

1 1  I     localities    outside    metropolitan   areas 
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whdre    such    use    of    funds    is    necessary    to 
conipiy  with  subsection  (  f ) . 

other   locaJities   outside   metropolitan 
and 
I    localities    within    metropolitan   areas 
such  use  of  funds  is  necessary  to  com- 
ivlth  subsection  i  a  i  or  i  f ) . 
n  If  at  the  time  the  Secretary  computes 
amount  of  any  allocation  or  the  amount 
y  annual  gran's  to  which  a  community 
lopment   agency   is  entitled  under   this 
ter.  the  full  amount  of  funds  authorized 
npprc'priated  are  not  .ivailable  for  ob!l- 
on  as  prescribed  In  section  30oia).  the 
etary   may    (notwithstanding   any   other 
i-islon  of  this  chapter)  make  such  adjust- 
t  In  that  computation  as  he  deem^  de- 
le to  maintain  a  distribution  of  funds 
istei.t  with  the  objectives  of  this  chap- 
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I   Not  later  than  September  1.  1974.  the 

etary  shall  make  a  repiort  to  the  Congress 

.ng   fonh   such   recommendations  as  he 

advisable.  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 

and  policy  of  this  chapter,  for  modl- 

or   expanding   the   provisions   of   this 

ter  relating  to  the  method  and  leviel  of 

mg  and  the  allocation  of  funds,  and  the 

determination  of  the  basic  grant  entitlement 

for  the  application  of  such  provisions  in 

future  distribution  of  funds  under  this 

er. 
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ge>4er.*l    requirements    applicable    to    the 
granting  of  financial  assistance 
c.  307.  lai   Financial  assistance  shall  be 

gratited  under  this  chapter  only   upon  the 

bas  s  of  an  annuad  application  by  a  commu- 

development   agency    Each   application 

1  contain  the  following; 

I     An    outline    of    community    develop- 

t  needs  and  objectives,  and  the  actions 

>e  taken  during  the  ne.xt  three-year  pe- 
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Vi  to  meet  the  housing  needs  and  needs 
from  the  Installation  or  relocation 
government  facilities.  Including  replace- 
;  and  relocation  needs,  of  families  who 
resusonably  be  expected  to  seek  hous- 
In  the  community,  particularly  those 
ies  with  low  or  moderate  Incomes: 
B)  to  prevent  and  eliminate  slums  and 
ht  and  upgrade  neighborhood  envlron- 
its  through  renewal,  code  enforcement, 
other  community  Improvement  pro- 
and 
2\  to  Improve  and  upgrade  community 
ices  and  facilities  to  meet  the  social 
of  residents  in  areas  affected  by  com- 
ity development  activities 
2 1  A  description  of  the  activities  to  be 
n  over  the  next  two-year  period 
ch  are  designed  to  meet  community  de- 
objectlves  and  their  estimated 
the  general  location  of  these  activities, 
any  requirements  for  federally  assisted 
ng  units  and  rehabilitation  loans. 
3»  A  certification  that  the  applicant — 
A I  has  determined  that  activities  to  be 
:ed  out  under  the  community  develop- 
it  program  are  consistent  with  local  and 
iwlde  comprehensive  development  plans 
national  growth  policies; 
B I  has  afforded  or  will  afford  an  adequate 
ortuni"y  for  public  hearings  prior  to  any 
ulsltlon  of  private  land  Included  In  the 
development  activities  pursuant  to 
e  prior  notice;  and 
C I  has  afforded  adequate  opfwrtunlty  for 
participation  In  the  development  of 
annual  application  and  has  provided  for 
meaningful  involvement  of  the  residents 
areas  in  which  community  development 
vltles  are  to  be  concentrated  In  the  plan- 
and  execution  of  these  activities,  In- 
ng  the  provision  of  adequate  Informa- 
1  and  resources. 

♦  )    A  report   concerning   the   community 

lopment    activities    which    were    carried 

during  the  previous  calendar  year  and 

ir  costs.  Including  an  assessment  of  such 
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activities  In  relation  to  the  community's  de- 
velopment objectives. 

(bi  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part 
of  the  requirements  contained  in  subsection 
(a),  if  (li  the  application  lor  assistance  Is 
in  behalf  of  a  locality  having  a  population 
of  less  than  25.000  according  to  the  most 
recent  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  which  is  located  either  (ii  outside 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  or 
III)  inside  such  an  area  but  outside  an  "ur- 
banized area"  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  i  or  as  svich  definition  is  modified  by 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  chapter). 
i2)  the  application  relates  to  the  first  com- 
munity development  activity  to  be  carried 
out  by  such  locality  with  assistance  under 
this  chapter.  i3i  the  assistance  requested  is 
for  a  single  development  activity  under  this 
chapter  of  a  type  eligible  for  assistaiice  un- 
der the  provisions  of  law  referred  to  In 
clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  section  315(b), 
and  (4)  the  Secretary  determines  that,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  nature  of  the  activity  to  be 
carried  out.  such  waiver  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  his  de- 
termination with  respect  to  any  application 
and  give  written  notice  of  his  approval  or 
disapproval  within  ninety  days  after  submis- 
sion of  the  application.  Each  application  pro- 
viding for  continuation  or  revision  of  an 
on-going  community  development  program 
shall  be  deemed  approved  by  the  Secretary 
within  ninety  days  after  submission,  unless 
the  Secretary  notifies  the  applicant  in  writ- 
ing of  his  disapproval  of  the  application,  or 
any  part  thereof,  setting  forth  the  reasons 
therefor  with  respect  to  performance  by  the 
community  development  agency  or  the  elig- 
ibility of  propose<l  activities. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, no  application  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unless  he  has  concluded  that  the 
community  has  (A)  set  forth  a  meaningful 
program  to  meet  its  urgent  development 
needs  and  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  and  (B)  carried  out  its  contractual 
commitments  pursuant  to  any  previous  ap- 
plications. 

i3»  Upon  approval  of  any  application,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  fvinds.  to  the  extent 
he  deems  it  to  be  neces-sary  and  feasible,  to 
meet  the  housing  requirements  specified  In 
the  application. 

GRANTS 

Sec,  308,  (a.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  assist  community  develop- 
ment agencies  in  carrying  out  community 
development  activities.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  contracts  providing  for 
payments  with  respect  to  activities  to  be  car- 
ried out  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Except  as 
otherwise  herein  provided,  the  amount  of  any 
such  grant  to  any  .such  agency  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  total  net  pro- 
gram cost  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
In  any  case  where  the  execution  of  a  com- 
munity development  program  Involves  the 
making  of  rehabilitation  grants  or  reloca- 
tion payments,  any  grant  made  to  any  such 
agency  may  be  Increased,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  but  subject  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  In  section  306,  to  In- 
clude the  full  costs  of  making  such  reha- 
bilitation grants  and.  in  the  case  of  reloca- 
tion paym.ents,  the  ftill  costs  of  making  such 
payments  but  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  any 
displaced  person  as  such  term  Is  defined  In 
section  101 1 6i  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire that  any  part  of  the  total  net  pro- 
gram cost  which  Is  to  be  provided  by  local 
or  other  non-Federal  sources  shall  consist  of 
cash  grants,  the  cash  value  of  donated  prop- 
erty, or  public  improvements  or  services  at 
their  costs,  contributed  by  such  sources  in 
furtherance  and  as  part  of  the  community 


development  program  for  which  Federal  as- 
sistance u  made  available  under  this  chapter. 

( b  I  In  determining  the  total  cost  of  car- 
rying out  any  community  development  ac- 
tivity there  shall  be  excluded  that  part  of 
such  cost  as  is  payable  under  any  other  Fed- 
eral grant  program. 

(CI  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"rehabilitation  grant"  means  a  grant  not  ex- 
ceeding $4,000  made  to  a  low-Income  Indi- 
vidual or  family  who  owns  and  occupies  real 
property  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  cost  of  repairs  and  Improvements 
necessary  to  make  such  real  property  con- 
form to  public  standards  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  as  required  by  appli- 
cable codes  or  requirements  of  the  commu- 
nity development  program. 

LOANS 

Sec  309.  (a)(1)  After  June  30,  1973,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  com- 
munity development  agencies  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  planning  and  operating  activities 
pending  the  receipt  by  such  agencies  of  grant 
assistance  under  section  308  and  to  provide 
Interim  financing  for  activities  authorized 
under  section  304(5) . 

(2)  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear 
interest  at  such  rates  (not  less  than  the  ap- 
plicable going  Federal  rate,  as  defined  In 
section  110(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949), 
and  shall  be  secured  in  such  manner  and  be 
repaid  within  such  i>€rlod  of  time  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(3)  (A)  To  obtain  funds  for  advances  and 
loan  disbursements  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  Issue  and  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  an  amount  which  shall  not, 
unless  authorized  by  the  President,  exceed 
$1,500,000,000.  For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing unpaid  obligations  as  of  a  given  date 
against  the  authorization  contained  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  esti- 
mate the  maximum  amount  to  be  required 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  and  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  with  respect  to 
loan  commitments  in  effect  on  such  date. 

(B)  Notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph  (3)  shall 
be  In  such  forms  and  denominations,  have 
such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  rate  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  thla 
paragraph  (3)  and  for  such  purpose  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  Issued  under  such  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chases of  such  notes  and  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions so  acquired.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Section  312(a)  (1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subparagraph  as  follows: 

"(D)  the  property  Is  determined  to  re- 
quire rehabilitation,  and  such  rehabilitation 
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is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  execution 
of  an  approved  community  development  pro- 
gram under  the  Community  Development 
Assistance  Act  of  1972;". 

CONStn-TATXON 

Sec.  310.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  Including  the  Issuance  cf  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  activities  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  desirable  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  smaller  communities  to  assist 
such  communities  In  planning,  developing, 
and  administering  community  development 
programs.  Such  assistance  may  be  furnished 
either  directly  or  by  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements. Including  contracts  or  arrange- 
ments with  rural  development  and  area 
planning  agencies.  The  Secretary  may  utilize 
for  demonstration  purposes  smaller  commu- 
nities carrying  out  meritorious  programs  In- 
volving community  development,  or  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  programs  under 
title  I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  setting  forth  his  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to — 

(1)  existing  and  recommended  Federal, 
State,  and  icxsal  programs  relating  to  com- 
munity development  In  smaller  communi- 
ties; 

(2)  the  significance  of  such  programs  In 
assisting  the  larger  urban  areas  to  solve 
their  acute  problems  by  reducing  population 
density; 

(3)  the  need  for  unified  Federal  agency 
coordination,  control,  or  direction  of  such 
programs; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  par- 
ticipate In  such  coordination,  control,  or  di- 
rection, and  the  manner  and  method  of 
achieving  that  participation;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  allocation  of  Federu. 
funds  for  community  development  In  smaller 
communities  and  in  the  larger  urban  areas. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"smaller  communities"  means  any  munici- 
pality or  other  political  subdivision  having  a 
papulation  of  fifty  thousand  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  census. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  312.  The  provisions  of  section  109  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  be  applicable 
In  the  administration  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  chapter. 

UNIFORM    RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE    AND    REAL 
PROPERTY    ACQUISITION    POLICIES   ACT   OF    1970 

Sec.  313.  Section  217  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
locatioa  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "Housing  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,"  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  "Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966" 
the  following:  ",  or  as  a  direct  result  of  any 
community  development  activity  assisted 
under  the  Community  Developnnent  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972". 

INTERSTATE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  314.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assistance 
In  support  of  community  development  plan- 
ning and  programs  carried  out  under  this 
chapter  as  they  pertain  to  Interestate  areas 
and  to  localities  within  such  States,  and  to 
establish  such  agencies,  joint  or  otherwise,  as 
they  may  deem  desirable  for  making  such 
agreements  and  compacts  effective. 


EFFECTIVE  date;    TRANSITIONAL   TERMINATION 
OF  EXISTING   PROGRAMS 

Sec  315.  (a)  This  chapter  takes  effect  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(b)  After  June  30.  1973,  no  new  grants  or 
loans  shall  be  made  (except  with  respect  to 
projects  or  prog^rams  for  which  funds  have 
been  committed  on  or  before  that  date) 
pursuant  to— 

( 1 )  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955; 

(2)  title  Vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961: 

(3)  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954; 

(4)  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965;  and 

(5)  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
(C)    Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 

as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  711),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(22)  For  payments  required  from  time  to 
time  under  contracts  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  projects  or  programs  for 
which  funds  have  been  committed  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1973,  and  for  which  funds  have 
not  previously  been  appropriated." 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  any  superseded 
or  nonactlve  program  of  housing  or  urban  de- 
velopment to  the  revolving  fund  for  liquidat- 
ing programs  established  pursuant  to  title  II 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  1955  (Public  Law  81-428;  68  Stat,  272.  295). 

CHAPTER      IV— COMPREHENSIVE      PLAN- 
NING AND   RELATED    PROGRAMS 

COMPREHENSIVE   PLANNING 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  part  which  pre- 
cedes paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  701.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  general 
purpose  units  of  government  and  regional 
combinations  thereof  at  the  State  and  local 
level  In  solving  planning  problems  and  de- 
veloping the  managemeiit  capacity  to  Imple- 
ment plans  to  solve  these  problems.  Includ- 
ing those  resulting  from  an  increasing  con- 
centration of  population  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas  and  the  outmlgratlon  from 
and  lack  of  coordinated  development  of  re- 
sources and  services  In  rural  areas;  to  facili- 
tate the  comprehensive  planning  process  for 
urban  and  rural  developments;  to  encourage 
the  development  by  such  governments  of  a 
more  rational  process  for  setting  policy  ob- 
jectives, designing,  and  overseeing  programs 
for  meeting  these  objectives,  and  evaluating 
the  progress  of  such  programs  toward  these 
objectives;  and  to  help  such  governments  to 
establish  and  Improve  the  professional  ca- 
pabilities of  staffs  charged  with  carr>'lng  out 
activities  permitted  under  this  section  and  to 
engage  private  consultants  where  their  pro- 
fessional services  are  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  assisted  governments,  the  Secretary,  upon 
application  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to — ". 

(2)  By  striking  out  "State  planning  agen- 
cies" In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "States". 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  numbered  para- 
graphs following  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  States  for  State  and  Interstate  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(3)  Cities  (including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) having  populations  of  fifty  thousand 
or  more  according  to  the  latest  decennial 
census  for  local  activities  which  may  be  as- 
sisted under  this  section; 

"(4)  The  area  wide  organization  in  any 
metropolitan  area,  or  In  any  region  or  dis- 
trict, which  Is  formally  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metrop>olltan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  and  section  401  of  the 


Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  area  or  district  of  a 
State  which  Is  not  a  metropolitan  area  and 
does  not  h8\e  an  organization  which  Is 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  401  of  the  Intergovernmental  C(X>p- 
eration  Act  of  1968,  that  agency  authorized 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  carry  out 
comprehensive  pianning  for  the  area,  region, 
or  district :  Provided,  That  any  such  area  wide 
organization,  and  any  such  agency  to  tlie  ex- 
tent practicable,  shall  i  A  )  be  composed  of  or 
responsible  to  the  elected  officials  of  the  unit 
or  units  of  general  local  government  for  the 
jurisdictions  of  which  they  are  empowered  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  referred 
to  above,  or  i  B )  be  composed  of  persons  elect- 
ed by  the  citizens  of  such  Jurisdictions; 
"(5)  Indian  tribal  groups  or  IxKlleb.  and 
"(6i  Other  governmental  units  or  agen- 
cies having  special  planning  needs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  In- 
terstate regional  planning  commissions,  and 
units  or  agencies  for  disaster  areas,  federally 
impacted  areas,  and  local  development  dis- 
tricts, to  the  extent  these  needs  cannot  other- 
wise be  adequately  met,  ' 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  part  which  follows 
the  numbered  paragraphs  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof   the  following: 

"Activities  assisted  under  this  section, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  cover 
entire  are.is  having  commoii  or  related  de- 
velopment problems.  The  Secretary  shall 
encourage  cooperation  in  preparing  and 
carrying  out  plans  among  all  interested  mu- 
nicipalities, political  subdivisions,  public 
agencies,  and  other  parMes  in  order  to  tichleve 
Cixirdinated  development  of  entire  areas.  To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  pertinent  plans 
and  studies  already  m.ide  for  areas  sliall  be 
utilized  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition 
of  effort  and  expense  Activities  assisted  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitaji  Development  Act  of 
1966  and  section  401  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  of  1968  " 

(b)  Section  101  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  sub- 
section taj  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Activities  which  may  be  assisted  un- 
der this  section  Include  those  necessary  (1) 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
plan  as  part  of  an  ongoing  planning  process, 
(2  I  to  develop  and  improve  the  management 
capability  directly  ne<:e&sary  to  implement 
such  plan  or  part  thereof,  and  (3)  to  develop 
a  policy-plannlng-evaluation  capacity  so 
that  the  recipient  may  more  rationally  (A) 
determine  its  needs.  iB)  set  long-term  goals 
and  short-term  objectives.  (Ci  devise  pro- 
§.'rams  and  activities  to  meet  these  goals  and 
objectives,  and  iD)  evaluate  the  progress 
of  such  programs  In  accomplishing  those 
goals  and  objectives  Activities  assisted  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  carried  out  by  pro- 
fessionally competent  per.sons,  FYocedures, 
p-uldelinee.  and  regulations  to  Implement 
this  section  shall  be  consistent  with  provi- 
sions of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968, 

"(C)  E^ach  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  carry  out  an  ongoing  com- 
prehensive planning  process  which  shall 
make  provision  for  public  hearings  and  the 
active  participation  of  citizen  groups.  The 
process  shall  involve  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  shall  be  reviewed 
at  least  biennially  for  necessary  or  desirable 
amendments.  The  review  of  any  such  plan 
shall  include  public  hearinps  Any  such  plan 
shall  Include,  as  a  minimum,  each  of  the 
following  elements 

"(1)  A  housing  element  which  shall  take 
into  account  all  available  evidence  of  the  as- 
sumptions and  statistical  bases  upon  which 
the  projection  of  zoning,  community  facil- 
ities, and  population  growth  Is  b.xsed.  so 
that  the  housing  needs  of  both  the  region 
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the  local   communities   studied   in   the 

Ing  will  be  adequately  covered  :n  terms 

existing     and     prospective     population 

,th.   The  development    and   formulation 

State   and   local   goals  pursuant  to   title 

of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

of  1968  shall  be  a  part  of  such  a  housing 

t. 

(2)  A  flve-year-capltal-programmlng  ele- 
nt,  Including  the  scheduling  of  public  fa- 
;les  and  capital  Improvements  consistent 
other  elements  of  the  plan,  and  based 
a  determination  of  relative  urgency. 
3)  A  land-use  element  which  shall  In- 
A)  Studies,  criteria,  standards,  and 
ntlng  procedures  necessary  for  effec- 
ly  guiding  and  controlling  major  decl- 
as  to  where  growth  shall  take  place 
in  the  recipient's  boundaries,  and  iB)  as 
ide  for  governmental  policies  and  actlvl- 
generafplans  with  respect  to  the  pattern 
Intensity  of  land  use  for  residential, 
industrial,  and  other  activities. 
of  the  elements  set  forth  above  shall 
ify  111  broad  goals  and  annual  objec- 
s  I  in  measurable  terms  wherever  pos- 
),  ill)  programs  designed  to  accomplish 
objectives,  and  (111)  procedures,  Includ- 
crlteria  set  forth  in  advance,  for  evaluat- 
programs  and  activities  to  determine 
ither  they  are  meeting  objectives.  Such 
nts  shall  be  consistent  with  each  other 
consistent  with  stated  national  growth 
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id)    After  an   initial   application  for  as- 
sistance   under    this    section   has    been    ap- 
ed, the  Secretary  may  make  grants  on 
annual  basis,  if — 

(1)    the  applicant  submits  to  the  Secre- 
annually  a  description  of  its  work  pro- 
designed  to  meet  objectives  for  the  next 
(Jceeding  one-year  period  and  setting  forth 
changes  the  applicant  Intends  to  under- 
to  achieve  better  progress;  and 
2)    the  applicant  submits  to  the  Secre- 
blennlally    (A)    an   evaluation   of    the 
s  made  by  it  during  the  previous  two 
in  meeting  objectives  set  forth  in  Its 
,  and  (B)   a  description  of  any  changes 
the  plan's  goals  or  objectives. 

Secretary  shall  make  no  grant — 
1)  to  any  applicant  which  has  not  made 
faith  effort  to  Implement  its  goals  and 
lectlves  as  set  forth  in  its  comprehensive 
n;   and 

I  It  I  afer  three  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
nt  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
Act  of  1972.  to  any  applicant  (other 
n  an  applicant  which  is  a  county  de- 
in  the  proviso  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
'isection  (ai,  or  an  applicant  described  In 
agraph  (5i  or  (6)  of  subsection  (a)),un- 
1  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  com- 
hensive  planning  being  carried  out  by  the 
leant  Includes  the  elements  specified  in 
agraphs  (l)-i3)  of  subsection  ic), 
id  A  grant  made  under  this  section  shall 
,  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
of  the  work  for  which  the  grant  is  made. 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  this  section  not  to  exceed 
5.000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1969,  not  to  ex- 
$470,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1972.  not  to 
eed  $607,000,00  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  and 
to  exceed  $807,000,000  prior  to  July  1, 
,  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
r  commencing  after  June  30.  1972.  there 
shkU  be  available  solely  for  grants  to  appU- 
s  described  In  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
(ai  an  amount  equal  to  (1>  30  per 
um  of  any  sums  so  appropriated  which 
not  exceed  $125,000,000  In  the  aggre- 
e,  and  (2)  25  per  centum  of  any  sums 
appropriated  which  are  In  excess  of 
$125,000,000.  Of  any  sums  ap- 
prbpriated  under  this  section,  not  to  ex- 
an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000  plus  5  per 
turn  of  the  funds  so  appropriated  may  be 
by  the  Secretary  for  studies,  research, 
demonstration  projects,  undertaken  In- 
debendently  or  by  contract,  for  the  develop- 
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ment  and  improvement  of  techniques  and 
methods  for  comprehensive  planning  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  grants  to  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  studies  and  research  relating  to  needed 
revisions  in  State  statutes  which  create,  gov- 
ern, or  control  local  governments  and  local 
governmental  operations.  Any  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  amounts  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  appropriation  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1974. 

"if  I  It  is  the  further  intent  of  this  section 
ti  encourage  comprehensive  planning  on  a 
unified  basis  for  States,  cities,  counties,  met- 
ropolitan areao.  district.s,  regions,  and  Indian 
reservations  and  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  organizational  units  needed 
therefor.  In  extending  financial  assistance 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  require 
such  assurances  as  'ne  deems  adequate  thai 
the  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies  are 
m-iking  rea^jnable  progress  In  the  develop- 
merc  of  the  elements  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  by  contract, 
grant,  or  otherwise  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governmento.  and 
interstate  and  regional  combinations  thereof, 
to  Indian  tribal  bodies,  and  to  governmental 
units  or  agencies  described  in  subsection  lai 
I  6),  undertaking  such  planning  and.  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  to  make  studies  and  pub- 
lish information  on  related  problems. 

"(gi  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  mere  States  to  enter  Into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  In  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  cooperative 
effort  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  interstate,  metropolitan,  or  other 
urban  areas,  and  to  establish  such  agencies. 
Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desir- 
able for  making  effective  such  agreements 
and  compacts 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  planning  grants 
authorized  by  subsection  la).  the  Secretary 
is  further  authorized  to  m.ike  grants  to  orga- 
nizations composed  of  public  officials  repre- 
sentative of  the  poltticaJ  Jurisdictions  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  region,  or  district  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  organizations 
to  undertake  studies,  collect  data,  develop 
metropolitan,  regional,  and  district  plans 
and  programs,  and  engs.ge  in  such  other  ac- 
tUities,  Including  implementation  of  such 
plans,  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  solution  of  the  metropoli- 
tan, regional,  or  district  problems  in  such 
areas,  regions,  or  districts.  To  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  all  grants  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  for  activities  relating  to  all 
the  developmental  aspects  of  the  total 
metropolitan  area,  region,  or  district  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  land  use,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  economic  development,  nat- 
ural resources  development,  community  fa- 
cilities, and  the  general  improvement  of  liv- 
ing environments.  A  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  80  pver  centum  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  for  which  the 
grant  is  made. 

"Ill  In  addition  to  the  other  grants  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  niake  grants  to  assist  any  dty, 
other  municipality,  or  county  in  making  a 
stirvey  of.  or  In  acquiring,  the  structures 
and  sites  in  such  locality  which  are  deter- 
mined by  lt5  appropriate  authorities  to  be  of 
historic  or  architectural  value.  Any  such 
survey  shall  be  designed  to  Identify  the  his- 
toric structtu^«  and  sites  in  the  locality. 
determine  the  cost  of  their  rehabilitation  or 
restoration,  and  provide  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  nece-ssary  or  appropri- 
ate to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  balanced 
and  effective  program  of  historic  preserva- 
tion m  such  locality.  The  aspects  of  any 
such  saiTvey  which  relat«  to  the  Identifica- 
tion   of    historic    and    architectural    values 


shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  oompara- 
ble  to  those  used  in  establishing  the  national 
register  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  other  provisions  of  law;  and 
the  results  of  each  such  stirvey  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. A  grant  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
survey  or  acquisition  for  which  It  is  made, 
and  shall  be  made  to  the  appropriate  agency 
or  entity  specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  or,  if  there  Is  no  such 
agency  or  entity  which  Is  qualified  and  will- 
ing to  receive  the  grant  and  provide  for  Its 
utilization  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, directly  to  the  city,  other  mtmlclpality, 
or  county  Involved. 

"  ( J )  Grants  made  under  this  section  may 
be  used,  subject  to  regulations  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  any 
activities  made  eligible  by  the  provisions  of 
this  section;  but  such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that  grant  assistance  shall  not  be  iLsed 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  (other 
than  historic  structures  and  sites  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  ( i )  ) .  construction,  re- 
pair, or  rehabilitation  of.  or  the  preparation 
of  engineering  drawings  or  similar  detailed 
sfjeclficatlons  for.  specific  housing,  capital 
faculties,  or  public  works  projects. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  ha'vlng  responsibilities  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  re- 
sponsbilities  connected  with  the  economic 
development  of  rural  and  depressed  areas, 
and  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
Nation's  natural  environment,  with  respect 
to  1 1 )  general  standards,  p>ollcies,  and  pro- 
cedures  to  be  followed  in  the  administration 
of  this  section,  and  (2)  particular  grant  ac- 
tions or  approvals  which  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves to  be  of  special  interest  or  concern  to 
one  or  more  of  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

"(1)  Funds  made  available  under  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  for  projects  or  ac- 
tivities, approved  as  part  of  or  in  furtherance 
of  a  planning  program  assisted  under  this 
section,  may  be  used  Jointly  with  funds 
made  available  for  such  projects  or  activities 
under  any  other  Federal  assistance  program, 
subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Such  reg^vUations  may  include  provi- 
sions for  common  technical  or  administrative 
requirements,  where  varying  or  conflicting 
provisions  of  law  or  regulations  would  other- 
wise apply,  for  establishing  Joint  manage- 
ment fimds  and  common  non-Federal  shares, 
and  for  special  agreements  or  delegations 
of  authority,  among  different  Federal  agen- 
cies in  connection  with  the  supervision  or 
administration  of  assistance.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  in  any  case  Include  appropriate 
criteria  and  procedures  to  assure  that  any 
special  authorities  conferred,  which  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  shall  be  em- 
ployed only  as  necessary  to  promote  effective 
and  efficient  administration  and  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  interest  and  program  purposes  or 
statutory  requirements  of  a  substantive  na- 
ture. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  Federal  assistance  program"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

"(m)  The  Secretary  may,  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under 
this  section  to  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  authorize  the  redelegatlon 
thereof,  subject  to  such  conditions  or  pro- 
visions as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  between  the  powers  so 
delegated  and  other  powers  or  functions  re- 
tained by  the  Secretary. 

"  ( n)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'metropolitan  area'  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
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Budget,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifica- 
tions or  extensions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
to  be  appropriate  for  the  piu'pwses  of  this 
section. 

•'(2)  The  term  'region'  includes  (A)  all  or 
part  of  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  one  or 
more  units  of  general  local  government,  and 
(B)    one  or  more  metropolitan  areas. 

"(3)  The  term  "district'  includes  all  or 
part  of  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  (A)  one  or 
more  counties,  and  (B)  one  or  more  other 
units  of  general  local  government,  but  does 
not  Include  any  portion  of  a  metropolitan 
area. 

"(4)  The  term  'comprehensive  planning" 
Includes  the  following: 

"(A)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  action,  of  general  plans 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  pattern  and  intensity 
of  land  use,  (ii)  the  provision  of  public 
facilities  (including  transportation  facilities) 
and  other  goveriunent  services,  and  (111)  the 
effective  development  and  utilization  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources; 

"(B)  Identification  and  evaluation  of  area 
needs  (Including  housing,  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  health)  and  formulation  of 
specific  programs  for  meeting  the  needs  so 
identified; 

"(C)   surveys  of  structures  and  sites  which 
are  determined  by  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties to  be  of  historic  or  architectural  value; 
"(D)   long-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action; 

"(E)  programing  of  capital  improvements 
and  other  major  expenditures,  based  on  a 
determination  of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  definite  financing  plans  for  such  ex- 
penditures In  the  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(F)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  and 

"(G)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  in  support  of  the 
foregoing. 

Comprehensive  planning  for  the  purpose  of 
districts  shall  not  include  planning  for  or 
assistance  to  establishments  in  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  or  subcontractors 
whose  purpose  is  to  divest,  or  whose  economic 
success  Is  dependent  upon  divesting,  other 
contractors  or  subcontractors  of  contracts 
theretofore  customarily  performed  by  them. 
The  limitation  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
assistance  for  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
business  entity  through  the  establishment 
of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of 
such  entity,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
establishment  of  such  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary  will  not  result  in  an  increase  In 
unemployment  in  the  area  of  original  loca- 
tion or  in  any  other  area  where  such  entity 
conducts  business  operations,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being  established 
with  the  intention  of  closing  down  the  opera- 
tions of  the  existing  business  entity  in  the 
area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any  other 
area  where  it  conducts  such  operations. 

"(o)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  relating  to  planning  for  States,  re- 
gions, or  other  multijurisdlctional  areas 
whose  development  has  significance  for  pur- 
poses of  national  growth  and  urban  develop- 
ment objectives,  the  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age the  formulation  of  plans  and  programs 
which  win  Include  the  studies,  criteria, 
standards  and  implementing  procedures  nec- 
essary for  effectively  guiding  and  controlling 
major  decisions  as  to  where  growth  should 
take  place  within  such  States,  regions,  or 
areas.  Such  plans  and  programs  shall  take 
account  of  the  availability  of  and  need  for 
conserving  land  and  other  irreplaceable  nat- 
ural resources;  of  projected  changes  in  size, 
movement,  and  composition  of  population; 
of  the  necessity  for  expanding  housing  and 
employment  opportunities;   of  the  opportu- 


nities, requirements,  and  possible  locations 
for,  new  communities  and  large-scale  projects 
for  expanding  or  revitalizing  existing  com- 
munities; and  of  the  need  for  methods  of 
achieving  modernization,  simplification,  and 
improvements  in  governmental  strvjctures, 
systems,  and  procedures  related  to  growth 
objectives.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
activities  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  section  are  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment or  implementation  of  such  plans  and 
programs,  he  may  make  grants  in  support  of 
such  activities  to  any  governmental  agency 
or  organization  of  public  officials  which  he 
determines  is  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
planning  work  Involved  In  an  effective  and 
efficient  manner  and  may  make  such  grants 
In  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  80  per 
centvun  of  the  cost  of  such  activities." 

COORDINATION     OF     FEDERAL     AHJS     IN 
METROPOLITAN     AREAS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  204.  (a)  All  applications  for  Federal 
loans  or  grants  to  assist  in  carrying  out  open- 
space  land  projects  or  comprehensive  plan- 
ning activities  or  for  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  hospitals,  airports,  libraries, 
water  supply  and  distribution  facilities,  sew- 
erage facilities  and  waste  treatment  works, 
highways,  transportation  facilities,  law  en- 
forcement facilities,  water  development  and 
land  conservation  projects,  and  other  com- 
muHlty  development  activities  within  any 
metropolitan  area  shall  be  submitted  for 
review — 

"  ( 1 )  to  an  areawide  agency  which  has  pre- 
pared or  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  a 
metropolitan  or  regional  plan  for  the  area 
within  which  the  assistance  is  to  be  used  and 
which  is  (1)  predominantly  composed  of  or 
responsible  to  the  elected  officials  of  a  umt 
of  areawide  government  or  of  the  units  of 
general  local  government  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  agency  is  authorized 
to  engage  in  such  planning,  or  (11)  directly 
responsible  to  citizens  of  that  area;  except 
that  if  State  laws  do  not  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  agencies  of  the  type  described 
in  clause  (1)  or  (U),  the  review  herein  re- 
quired maV  be  made  by  an  areawlde  agency 
or  other  entity  established  under  applicable 
State  law  which  Is.  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  composed  of  or  responsible  to  the 
elected  officials  referred  to  in  clause  (1);  and 

"(2)  If  made  by  a  special  purpose  imlt  of 
local  government,  to  the  unit  or  units  of 
general  local  government  with  authority  to 
operate  in  the  area  within  which  the  project 
is  to  be  located." 

(b)  Section  204  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  or  spe- 
cified In  rules  and  regulations  Issued  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  section  401 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  July  1,  1973,  concerning  their 
administration  of  this  section  and  title  IV  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act.  The 
report  of  any  such  agency  shall  Include  the 
agency's  procedures  for  administering  its 
responsibilities  under  rules  and  regulations 
so  issued,  and  for  each  type  of  applicant — 

"(1)  the  number  of  applications  received 
by  the  agency  which  are  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations; 

"(2)  the  number  (A)  of  such  applications 
accompanied  by  comments  from  State,  area- 
wide,  or  regional  agencies,  (B)  of  such  appli- 
cations accompanied  by  certification  under 
subsection  (b)  (2),  and  (C)  of  such  applica- 
tions which  are  not  accompanied  by  either 
comments  or  such  certifications;  and 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  referred 
to  In  each  of  the  claiises  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 


of  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  which  (1) 
generally  favorable  comments,  and  ( U )  gen- 
erally adverse  conunents.  were  received  from 
such  agencies,  and  the  number  of  such  appli- 
cations which  were  (A)  approved,  (B)  dis- 
approved, (C)  returned  to  the  applicant  for 
further  Information  or  revision,  and  (D)  not 
acted  upon. 

The  report  of  any  such  agency  shall  also  m- 
dicate  the  approximate  length  of  time  after 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  an  application 
before  the  agency  gives  the  required  notice 
to  the  State  areawlde.  or  regional  agency 
making  comments  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
plication. Such  report  shall  contain  an 
evaluation  by  the  reporting  agency  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  this  section,  and  of 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c).  on  its  operations,  together 
with  recommendations  for  improvement." 

TRAINING   AND  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  801  (b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Z)evelopment  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  lor  the  graduate  training 
of  professional  city  and  regional  planning, 
and  maJiagement.  and  housing  specialists, 
and  professionally  triuned  personnel  wltli  a 
general  capacity  In  urban  affairs  and  prob- 
lenis;  to  make  grants  to  and  contr.icts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  i  or  com- 
binations of  such  Institutions  )  to  assist  them 
In  planning.  de\eloplng,  stTengthenlng,  im- 
proving, or  carrying  out  programs  or  proj- 
ects for  the  preparation  of  graduate  or  profes- 
sional students  to  enter  the  public  &er\ice: 
and  to  assist  and  encourage  the  .States  and 
localities.  In  cooperation  with  public  and  pri- 
vate universities  and  colleges  and  urban 
centers  and  with  business  firms  and  fi^socla- 
tlons,  labor  unions,  and  other  interested  as- 
sociations tuid  organizations,  to  ( 1 1  orga- 
nize, initiate,  develop,  and  expand  programs 
which  will  provide  special  training  In  skills 
needed  for  economic  and  efficient  community 
development  to  those  technical,  professional, 
and  other  p>ersons  with  the  capacity  to  master 
and  employ  such  skills  who  are,  or  are  train- 
ing to  be,  employed  by  a  governmental  or 
public  body  which  has  respon-siblMty  for  com- 
munity development,  or  by  a  pn\ate  non- 
profit organization  which  Is  conducting  or 
has  responsibility  for  housing  joid  com- 
munity development  programs,  and  i2i  sup- 
port State  and  local  research  that  is  needed 
In  connection  with  housing  programs  and 
needs,  public  improvement  programing,  code 
problems,  efficient  land  use,  urban  trans- 
portation, and  similar  community  develop- 
ment problems," 

(bi  Section  802 (al  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  802.  (a)  The  SecreVtry  Is  authorized 
to  provide  fellowships  for  the  graduate  tram- 
Ing  of  professional  city  planning,  manage- 
ment, and  housing  specla.listB.  and  other  per- 
sons who  wish  to  develop  a  general  capacity 
in  urban  affairs  and  problems  as  herein  pro- 
vided. Persons  shall  be  selected  for  such 
fellowships  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability  and 
up>on  the  recommendation  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (bi.  Fellow- 
ships shall  be  solely  for  training  in  public  and 
private  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation having  programs  of  graduate  study  in 
the  field  of  city  planning  or  in  related  fields 
(including  architecture,  civil  engineering, 
economics,  municipal  finance,  public  admin- 
istration, urban  affairs,  and  sociology)  which 
programs  are  oriented  to  traimng  for  careers 
In  city  and  regional  planning,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  development  ' 

(cl  Title  VIII  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  (1)  by  redesignating  ."sections  804- 
807  as  sections  805-808.  respectively,  and  (2) 
by  adding  after  section  803  a  new  section  as 
follows: 
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"PEOJICT  GRANTS    AND   CONTRACTS 

Sec.  804.  I  a)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  instltu- 
tiois  of   higher  education,  or  combinatioas 
such  institutions,  to  assist  them  in  plan- 
,  developing,  strengthening.  Improving, 
carrying  out  programs  or  projects  1 1 1   for 
preparation   of  graduate  or  profeseionaJ 
in  the  fields  of  city  and  regional 
aliening    and    management,    housing,    and 
iirlan  affairs,  or    (11)    for  research   Into,  or 
de' elopment  or  demonstration  of,  im.proved 
ids  of  education  for  these  professions. 
Su^h  grants  or  contracts  may  Include  pay- 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs 
projects. 

(b)(1)  A  grant  or  contract  authorized  by 

section  shall  be  made  only  upon  appli- 

to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or  times 

containing  such  Information  as  he  may 

except   that   no  such  application 

sh^U  be  ap>proved  unless  It — 

(A)  sets   forth   programs,   activities,   re- 
,  or  development  for  which  a  grant  Is 

under  this  section; 

(B)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fu4(l  aocouatlng  jwocedures  as  may  be  nec- 

to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
Duntlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
licant  under  this  subsection;  and 

(C)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
sudh  form  and  containing  such  information, 

the   Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out 

functions    under    this    subsection,    and 

keeping  such  records  ajid   for  affording 

sucjh   access   thereto   as   the    Secretary    may 

necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 

verification  of  such  reports. 

2 1   Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
.  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
,  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ons  set  forth  in  an  application  approved 
paragraph    1 1 )    to    pay    part   of    the 
ooi^perLsation  of  students  employed  In  pro- 
ions    referred    to    In   subsection    (aldl. 
students  employed  In  any  branch  of 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  part 
a  program  for  which  a  grant   has  been 
approved  pursuant  to  this  subsection." 
P)    Section  807  of  such  Act   (as  redeslg- 
by  subsection   (c)    of  this  section)    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$30, 000 .000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$45,0OO.0OO". 

CHAPTER  VI— RURAL  HOUSING 

PREPAYMENT    OF    TAXES    AND    INSURANCE 

^c.   501.  Title  V  of   the  Housing  Act   of 

Is  amended  by — 

1 )   Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 

,he  second  sentence  of  section  502 1  a )  the 

",  and  on  the  borrower  prepaying, 

the  Secretary  as  escrow  agent  on  terms 

conditions  prescribed  by  him,  such  taxes 

insurance    as    the    Secretary    may    re- 
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2)  striking  out  "as  it  becomes  due"  In  the 
&rji  sentence  of  section  517(di;   and 

)   In  section  5171  J)  (1),  (A)  striking  out 
yment"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
yment".   (B)    striking  out  "prepayments" 
bolh  places  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
"payments",  and  (C)  inserting  after 
til  due"  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
until  the  next  agreed  annual  or  semi- 
annual remittance  date". 

USE     OF     APPRAISERS     AND     INSPECTORS 

Sec.  502.  (ai  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 506(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  as  may  be  re- 
qu  red  by  the  Secretary,  by  competent  em- 
plcyees  of  the  Secretary"  suid  Inserting  In 
llei  thereof  "as  required  by  the  Secretary". 
)  Section  517(J)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
by  inserting  after  "borrowers"  the 
owing;  "and  other  services  customary  In 
Industry  (Including  construction  inspec- 
tlohs,  commercial  appraisals,  servicing  of 
loaas,  and  other  related  program  services 
an4  expenses;  '. 
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VIETNAM     ERA     VETERANS     PREJTERENCE 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  507  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"concurrent  resolution  of  Congress"  each 
time  It  appears  therein  the  following:  "or 
during  the  jjeriod  beginning  after  January 
31,  1955,  and  ending  on  August  4,  1964,  or 
during  the  Vietnam  era  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(29)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code)". 

lb)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:   "or  era". 

LEGAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  504.  Section  510  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended — 

(1)    by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  510."; 

l2i  by  redesignating  paragraphs  la)-(g) 
as  paragraphs   (l)-(7i    respectively; 

i3i  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  paragraph  (3)  (as  hereinabove 
redesignated)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  iB) 
respectively;  and 

i4i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  accord  to  all 
qauUfied  attorneys  an  equal  opportuf.lty  to 
participate  in  providing  such  title,  closing, 
or  other  legal  services  as  may  be  required  by 
persons  receiving  direct  or  Insiired  loans 
under  this  title." 

assistance    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  513(C)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"lO  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  for  financial 
assistance  pursuant  to  section  516  prior  to 
June  30.  1974,  except  that  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  clause  (c)  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000  prior  to  October  1.  1973;". 

(b)  Section  513(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Or  the  provisions  of 
sections  402  and  502  of  the  Revised  National 
Housing  Act". 

MOBILE    HOMES 

Sec.  506.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"MOBILE    homes 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title,  the 
term  'housing'  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
Other  provision  of  this  title  and  to  the  extent 
deemed  practicable  by  the  Secretary.  In- 
clude mobile  homes  and  sites. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  title  to  finance 
mobile  homes  and  sites  shall  be  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  applicable  un- 
der sections  4,  301.  and  302  of  the  Revised 
National  Housing  Act  to  loans  to  finance 
mobile  homes  and  sites  In  lieu  of  comparable 
provisions  required  or  authorized  in  this 
title;  and  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
authority  and  resopnElbilitles  under  this  sec- 
tion as  are  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  re- 
spect to  mobile  homes  by  sections  304  and 
305  of  such  Act." 

ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS    FOR    LOW-INCOME 

TENANTS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Section  521  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  insenlng  "(1)"  after  "Sec.  521. 
lai  ";   and 

I  2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub.sectlon  (a) 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  and  insure 
loans  under  this  section  and  sections  515 
and  517  to  provide  rental  or  ciaoperative 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  persons  and 
families  of  low  income,  and  may  make,  and 
contract  to  make,  assistance  payments  to 
the  owner  of  such  housing  In  order  to  make 
available  to  low  Income  occupants  benefits 
comparable  to  l>eneflts  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  Revised  National  Housing 
Act." 


(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  svich  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"(C)  There  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  by  annual 
appropriations  (1)  the  amounts  by  which 
payments  made  from  the  fund  during  each 
fiscal  year  to  the  holders  of  Insured  loans 
described  in  subsection  (a)  exceed  payments 
due  from  the  borrowers,  and  (2)  the  amounts 
of  assistance  payments  made  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a),  during  such 
year.  The  Secretary  from  time  to  time  may 
issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  517(h)  to  obtain  amounts 
equal  to  such  unreimbursed  payments,  pend- 
ing the  annual  reimbursement  by  appro- 
priation." 

(C)  Section  517(J)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  Ewldlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(4)  to  make  assistance  payments  au- 
thorized by  section  521(a)  (2)." 

CHAPTER    VI— URBAN    MASS    TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

LTIBAN    MASS   TRANSPORTATION   ACT   OF    1964 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "two-thirds"  In  the 
fifth  sentence  of  section  4(a)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum"; 

1 2)  by  striking  out  "one-sixth"  In  the  pro- 
viso to  the  second  sentence  of  section  5  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "40  per  centum"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "two-thirds"  In  the 
last  sentence  of  section  9  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum". 

( b )  (1 )  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "No"  in  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(f) ,  no";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows; 

"(f)  The  Secretary  ts  also  authorized,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grantjs  or  loans  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  it  to  assist 
any  mass  transportation  system  which  main- 
tains mass  transportation  service  In  an  ur- 
ban area  to  pay  operating  expenses  Incurred 
as  a  result  of  providing  such  service.  No 
financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  subsection  unless  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  mass  transportation  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  system  Involved  are 
needed  to  carry  out  a  program  referred  to 
In  section  4(a),  and  (2)  the  applicant  State 
or  public  body  has  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  comprehensive  mass  transportation 
service  Improvement  plan  which  Is  approved 
by  him  and  which  sets  forth  a  program, 
meeting  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  capital  or  service  Improvements  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  efficient,  economical,  and  convenient 
mass  transportation  service  In  an  urban 
area,  and  for  placing  the  mass  transporta- 
tion operations  of  such  system  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  The  amount  of  any  grant 
under  this  subsection  to  a  State  or  local  pub- 
lic body  to  enable  It  to  assist  any  mass  trans- 
portation system  to  pay  operating  expenses 
shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  from  State  or  local 
sovu"ces  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  administer  this  subsection  in  an  equitable 
manner.  Such  regulations  shall  Include  ap- 
propriate definitions  of  (A)  operating  ex- 
penses, and  (B)  the  sources  or  types  of  State 
or  local  financial  assistance  which  may  be 
considered  In  computing  the  maximum  al- 
lowable Federal  grant." 
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(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 3"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3    (other  than  subsection   (f))". 

(3)  Section  12(c)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";   and"; 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows; 

"(6)  the  term  'mass  transportation  sys- 
tem' means  any  private  company  or  public 
authority  or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service." 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  3,  7(b),  and 
9"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(except  subsection  (f)).  and  sections  7(b) 
and  9"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  Bubsectlon" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "this  paragraph";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  under 
section  3(f)  of  this  Act,  t^e  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  Incur  obligations  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  In  the  form  of  grant 
agreements  or  otherwise  In  amounts  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  $800,000,000.  This 
amount  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1972 
and  shall  remain  available  until  obligated. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
liquidation  of  the  obllg^atlons  Incurred  under 
this  paragraph  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000 
prior  to  July  1.  1973,  which  amount  may  be 
increased  to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$800,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1974.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended." 

CHAPTER  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

MODEL    CrrlES    PROGRAM 

Sec  701.  (a)  Section  105(c)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  a  period  In  the  first  sen- 
tence after  the  words  "city  demonstration 
agency"  and  striking  out  the  remainder  of 
that  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  111(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  $400,000,0(X) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974";  and 

(2 1  by  striking  out  all  after  the  words  "less 
than  100.000"  In  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  Section  lH(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1972"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Model  Cities  Program  should  be  used,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  employ  the 
talents  of  unemployed  aerospace  Individuals 
whose  occupational  skills  can  help  misdernlze 
city  governments  by  placing  such  Individuals 
in  vacant  positions  In  such  governments.  It 
is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Government  should  cooperate  at  all  levels 
to  achieve  this  objective. 

LABOR    STANDARDS    EXCEPTION 

Sec.  702.  Section  1  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
as  amended  (49  Stat.  1011),  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following;  ":  Provided,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract for  the  repair  of  a  one-  to  four-family 
residence  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  under  a  con- 
tract of  mortgage  insurance  If  the  aggregate 


amount  of  such  repair  contract  is  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $5,000". 

NEW    COMMtJNITY    DEVELOPMENT    CORPORATION 

Sec.  703.  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Community  Development 
Corporation"  wherever  It  occurs  In  that  title 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "New  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation". 

INTERSTATE    LAND    SALES 

Sec  704.  (a)  Section  1402  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  aft.er  "land"  where  it  first 
appears  in  paragraph  (3)  a  comma  and  the 
following;  "located  In  any  State  or  In  a 
foreign  country,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  "or  between  any 
foreign  country  and  any  State", 

(b)  Section  1403  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time, 
pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by 
him,  exempt  from  any  provision  of  this  title 
any  person  who  holds  In  his  name  as  a 
fiduciary  the  legal  title  to  land  with  respect 
to  which  a  statement  of  record  Is  required 
to  be  filed  by  this  title  where  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  enforcement  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  such  person  is  not  necessary  In  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  pur- 
chasers." 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1404 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours" 
where  It  first  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "seventy-two  hours  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  any  holidays  recog- 
nized in  the  Jurisdiction  where  the  contract 
or  agreement  Is  signed  by  the  purchaser)  "; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  "provide"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    NATIONAL    FLOOD    INSURANCE 
ACT  OF  1B68 

Sec.  705.  (a)  Section  1319  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  figure  "$2,500,000,000' 
the  following;  "prior  to  July  1.  1972.  which 
sum  shall  be  increased  to  $4,000,000,000  on 
July  1,  1972". 

(b)  Section  1334  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  by  re- 
designating subsection  "(c)"  as  subsection 
"(b)". 

COLLEGE    HOUSING    PROGRAM 

Sec  706.  (a)  Section  401(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  proviso  before  the  period  in  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  Section  401(f)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  my  striking  out  "and  by  $12,000,000 
on  July  1,  1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "by  $12,000,000 
on  July  1.  1971,  by  $4,300,000  on  July  1,  1972, 
and  by  $10,000,000  on  July  1,  1973". 

SURPLUS    PROPERTY 

Sec.  707.  Section  414  of  the  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"sale    of    land    FOR    HOUSING 

"Sec.  414  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  any  surplus 
real  property  within  the  meaning  of  such  Act 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  be  made  available  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  disposition  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  approved  by  him  ( 1 ) 
for  land  development  which  is  In  further- 
ance of  a  new  community  development  or  a 
major  development  or  redevelopment  pro- 
pram  having  convmunlty-wlde  Impact,  or 
(2)  for  the  provision  of  housing  and  related 
public,  commercial,  and  Industrial  facilities. 


Property  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  is  authorized  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  for  sale  or  lease  by  him  at 
its  market  value  or.  in  the  case  of  property 
to  be  used  in  the  provision  of  housing  to  be 
occupied  by  families  or  Individuals  cf  low  or 
moderate  Income,  at  its  fair  value  for  use  In 
the  provision  for  such  housing  Property 
which  is  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  ap- 
proved in  the  plan  may  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Administrator  In  accordance  with  applicable 
law  governing  the  disposition  of  surplus  real 
property. 

"(b)  As  a  condition  to  any  sale  or  lease 
by  the  Secretary  of  surplus  land  under  this 
section  at  less  than  market  value,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  such  undertakings  or  im- 
pose such  restrictions  for  such  period  of  time 
as  he  may  consider  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  prcperiy  will  be  used  for  the  purposes, 
aiid  m  the  manner,  contemplated  by  the  ap- 
proved plan  Provided,  That  prior  to  any 
such  sale  or  lease  to  a  purchaser  or  lessee 
other  than  a  public  body,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  governing  body  of  the  locality 
where  the  land  is  located  of  the  propcsed 
sale  or  lea.'^e  and  no  such  sale  or  lease  shall 
be  made  if  the  local  governltig  body,  within 
ninety  days  of  such  notification,  formally 
advises  the  Secretary  that  It  objects  to  the 
proposed  sale  or  lease.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Committee  en  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  cf  tlie  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  whenever 
any  surplus  land  is  sold  or  leased  by  him 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  section." 

FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  708,  Section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  90-301. 
approved  May  7.  1968,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1709-1).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1974". 

URBAN    RENEWAL 

Sec  709.  (a)  Clause  d)  of  section  lOSia) 
( 2  M  B  )  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  a  municipality  hav- 
ing, at  the  time  the  contract  or  contracts  In- 
volved are  entered  Into,  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  less  according  to  the  mo.st  recent 
decennial  ceiisiis.  and  a  municipality,  the 
pjpulation  of  which  is  in  excess  of  fifty 
thousand  at  the  time  the  contract  or  con- 
tracts are  entered  into,  having  a  p)opulatlon 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  time  the  final  grant 
payment  Is  made  pursuant  to  such  contract 
or  contracts  which  is  substantially  less  than 
fifty   thousand   according  to  such   census,". 

lb)  This  first  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  such  Act  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
by  $1.500,0(X).000  on  July  i.  1971'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'by  $1,500,000,000  on  July 
1.  1971"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "by 
$1,500,000,000  on  Jvily  1.  1971.  by  $650,000,000 
on  Julv  1 ,  1972,  and  by  $300  OOttOOO  on  July  1, 
1973",' 

(C)  The  amendment  nxade  by  subsection 
I  a)  shall  apply  to  contracts  entered  into  un- 
der title  I  of  the  HousUig  Act  of  1949  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  to  any  contract  entered  Into  under  such 
title  before  such  date  If  the  final  grant  pay- 
ment has  not  been  made  pursuant  thereto 
before  such  date 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  OR  HANDICAPPED; 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  F.LDERLY 
HOUSING 

Sec  710,  (a)  Section  202iB)(4)  of  the 
Hou.sing  Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting 
the  following:  "There  Ls  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $750,000,000.'- 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  cf  section  4(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■six  ■  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven". 
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(2)  Section  4ib)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "  ( 1 )  "  after  ■'  (  b  i  "  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  ne.^-  paragraph  as 
fol  ows: 

2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deslg- 
na  ed  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  for 
th(  Elderly.  All  of  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  to  provide  aid  or  asslst- 
anje  in  behalf  of  the  elderly  shall  be  admln- 
d  by  and  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
;.•  so  designated.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
hority.  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall — 
I  A)  make  maximum  use  of  the  loan  pro- 
under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
1959  in  providing  housing  and  related 
ittes  for  the  elderly: 
B)  be  regularly  consulted  with  respect 
all  other  programs  of  the  Department  to 
extent  that  they  provide  or  otherwise 
ve  housing  for  the  elderly: 
iC)  provide  a  central  source  and  clear- 
ouse  of  Information  with  respect  to 
islng  for  the  elderly: 

(D)  coordinate  housing  programs  for  the 
and   seek   ways   to   consolidate   pro- 
ms which  overlap:  and 

(E)  carry  out  studies  and  make  recom- 
for  such  administrative  or  legis- 

ve  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  meet 

housing   needs   of   the   elderly   in  rural 

Including    emergency    grants    where 

for  the  repair  or  rehabilitation  of 

Ing  units." 

ATIONAL  IJfSTrrUTE  OF  BUILDING  SCIENCES 

4k:.  711.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  (A) 
thi.t  the  lack  of  an  authoritative  national 
soiLTce  to  make  findings  and  to  advise  both 
thi !  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy 
wl  h  respect  to  the  use  of  building  science 
an  I  technology  in  achieving  nationally  ac- 
cej  table  standards  and  other  technical  pro- 
vis  Ion  for  use  In  Federal,  State,  and  local 
ho  islng  and  building  regulations  Is  an  ob- 
sta  cle  to  efforta  by  and  imposes  severe  bur- 
de:  is  upon  all  those  who  procure,  design,  con- 
str  net,  use,  operate,  maintain,  and  retire 
physical  facilities,  and  frequently  restilts  In 
thi  I  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  new 
an  1  useful  developments  In  technology 
wMch  could  Improve  our  living  environment: 
(Bi  that  the  establishment  of  model  bulld- 
Ins  codes  or  of  a  single  national  build- 
inj  code  will  not  completely  resolve 
th(  problem  because  of  the  difficulty  at 
all  levels  of  government  in  updating  their 
ho  jstng  and  building  regulations  to  reflect 
ne  V  developments  in  technology,  as  well  as 
thi  I  Irregularities  and  Inconsistencies  which 
arise  In  applying  such  requirements  to  par- 
tic  alar  localities  or  special  local  conditions. 
(C  I  that  the  lack  of  uniform  housing  and 
bu  Idlng  regulatory  provisions  Increase  the 
co^  of  construction  and  thereby  reduces 
amount  of  housing,  and  other  conunu- 
fEu:Ultles  which  can  be  provided;  and 
that  the  existence  of  a  single  authorlta- 
natlonally  recognized  Institution  to 
privlde  for  the  evaluation  of  new  technology 
fo]  the  purpose  of  updating  housing  and 
building  regulatory  provisions  could  faclll- 
tal  e  Introduction  of  such  innovations  and 
thilr  acceptance  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
loqal  levels. 

2 1  The  Congress  further  finds,  however, 
thlt  while  an  authoritative  source  of  tech- 
nical findings  is  needed,  various  private  or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  private  Indus- 
trj ,  labor,  and  Federal  and  other  govern- 
mental  agencies  and  entitles  are  presently 
engaged  In  building  research,  technology  de- 
vel  Dpment,  testing,  and  evaluation,  stand- 
art  s  and  model  code  development  and  pro- 
mi  Igatton,  and  Information  dissemination. 
Th;se  existing  activities  should  be  encour- 
ag(  d  and  these  capabilities  effectively  utilized 
wt  erever  possible  and  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
po!  es  of  this  section. 

3)  The  Congress  declares  that  an  author- 
ttailve  nongovernmental  Instrument  needs 
to  be  created  to  address  the  problems  and 


Issues  described  in  paragraph  (1),  that  the 
creaii.'jn  of  such  an  instrument  should  be 
Initiated  by  the  Government,  with  the  ad-,  ice 
and  assistance  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engineering- 
National  Research  Council  i hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Academies-Research  Coun- 
cil") and  of  the  various  sectors  of  the  build- 
ing community.  Including  labor  and  manage- 
ment, technical  experts  in  building  science 
and  technology,  and  the  various  levels  of 
government. 

( b )  ( 1 )  There  Is  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished, for  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (aM3),  an  appropriate  nonprofit, 
nongovernmental  instrument  to  be  known  as 
the  "National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Institute"), 
which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Institute  shall  be  subject  to  the  provLsions 
of  this  section  and.  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  this  section,  to  a  charter  of  the  Congress 
If  such  a  charter  is  requested  and  issued  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Cor- 
poration Act  if  that  is  deemed  preferable 

(2i  The  Academies-Researcii  Ojuncil. 
along  with  other  agencies  and  organizations 
which  are  knowledgeable  In  the  field  of 
building  technology,  shall  advise  and  assist 
In  (A)  the  establishment  of  the  Institute; 
(B)  the  development  of  an  organizational 
framework  to  encourage  and  provide  for  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  public 
and  private  scientific,  technical,  and  finan- 
cial organizations.  Institutions,  and  agencies 
now  engaged  in  activities  pertinent  to  the 
development,  promulgation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  performance  criteria,  standards,  and 
other  technical  provisions  for  building  codes 
and  other  regulations;  and  (C)  the  promul- 
gation of  appropriate  i  rg-tnii-ational  rules 
and  procedures  Including  those  for  the  se- 
lection and  operation  of  a  technical  staff, 
such  rules  and  procedures  to  be  based  upon 
the  primary  object  of  promoting  the  public 
interest  and  Insuring  that  the  widest  possible 
variety  of  interests  and  experience  es.sential 
to  the  functions  of  the  Institute  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Institute's  ope.-ati<jns  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Academies-Research 
Coun.cil  shall  be  based  up>-jn  consultations 
with  and  recommendations  from  various  pri- 
vate organizations  and  institutions,  labor, 
private  industry,  and  governmental  agencies 
and  entitles  operating  in  the  field,  and  the 
Consultative  Council  as  provided  for  under 
subsection  i  ci  i  8) . 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  expressing  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Academies-Research  Council 
itself  be  required  to  assume  any  function 
or  operation  vested  in  the  Institute  by  or 
under  this  section. 

(CI  (1)  The  Instittite  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  consisting  of  not  less  than  15  nor 
more  than  21  members,  appointed  during  its 
first  five  years  of  operation  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  thereafter  as 
provided  for  by  Its  charter.  Insofar  as  is  prac- 
ticable, the  Board  shall  be  reasonably  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  various  segments  of  the  building 
community  including  private  industry  and 
labor,  of  all  levels  of  Government,  of  con- 
sumer Interests,  and  of  the  various  types  of 
experience  which  are  appropriate  to  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Initial  Board  shall 
serve  as  incorporators  and  shall  take  what- 
ever actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
Institute  as  provided  for  under  subsection 
(b)(1). 

(3)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall  be 
three  years;  except  that  (A)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  flu  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the   expiration   of   the   term  for   which   his 


predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term;  and  (B)  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  first  taking  office 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  Incorporation  and 
shall  expire,  as  designated  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  one-third  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  one-third  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  one-third  at  the  end  of  three  years.  No 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  In  excess  of 
three  consecutive  terms  of  three  years  each. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  a  member  whose  term  baa 
expired  may  serve  until  his  successor  has 
quallfled. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Initial  and  suc- 
ceeding Boards  sixaiX  not  affect  Its  power,  but 
shall  be  filled  In  the  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointments  were  miade,  or,  after 
the  first  five  years  of  operation,  as  provided 
for  by  the  organizational  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Institute. 

I  5)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  appointed  to  the  Initial  Board 
as  Chairman;  thereafter,  the  members  of 
the  initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall  an- 
nually elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chair- 
man. The  members  of  the  Board  shall  also 
elect  one  or  more  of  their  number  as  Vice 
Chairman.  Terms  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  shall  be  for  one  year  and  no  In- 
dividual shall  serve  as  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
terms. 

( 6 1  The  members  of  the  Initial  or  suc- 
ceeding Boards  shall  not,  by  reason  of  such 
membership,  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government.  They  shall, 
whUe  attending  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the  Boturd 
pursuant  to  this  title,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day 
including  traveltime,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to 
that  authorized  under  section  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

(7)  The  Institute  shall  have  a  President 
aitd  such  other  executive  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board. 
No  such  executive  officer  or  employee  may 
receive  any  salary  or  other  compensation 
from  any  source  other  than  the  Institute 
during  the  period  of  his  employment  by  the 
Institute. 

(8)  The  Institute  shall  establish,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Academies-Re- 
search CouncU  and  other  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations which  are  knowledgeable  In  the 
field  of  bvilldlng  technology,  a  Consultative 
Council,  membership  in  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  representatives  of  all  appropriate 
private  trade,  professional,  and  labor  organi- 
zations, private  and  public  standards,  code, 
and  testing  bodies,  public  regulatory  agen- 
cies, and  consumer  groups,  so  as  to  ensure 
a  direct  line  of  communication  between  such 
groups  and  the  Institute  and  a  vehicle  for 
representative  hearings  on  matters  before  the 
Institute. 

(d)(1)  The  Institute  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of  the 
Institute  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
Director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other  in- 
dividual except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

(3)  The  Institute  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

(e)(1)  The  Institute  shall  exercise  its 
functions  and  responsibilities  in  four  gen- 
eral areas  relating  to  building  regulation, 
as  follows : 

(A)  Development,  promulgation,  and 
maintenance   of   nationally   recognized   per- 
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formance  criteria,  standards,  and  other  tech- 
nical provisions  for  maintenance  of  life, 
safety,  health  and  public  welfare  suitable  for 
adoption  by  building  regulating  jurisdictions 
and  agencies,  including  test  methods  and 
other  evaluative  techniques  relating  to  build- 
ing systems,  subsystems,  components,  prod- 
ucts, and  materials. 

(B)  Evaluation  and  prequallficatlon  of 
existing  and  new  building  technology  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph    (A). 

(C)  Conduct  of  needed  investigations  in 
direct  support  of  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

(D)  Assembly,  storage,  and  dissemination 
of  technical  data  and  other  Information  di- 
rectly related  to  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C). 

(2)  The  Institute  In  exercising  Its  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  shall  assign  and  delegate,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  responsibility  for 
conducting  each  of  the  needed  activities 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  to  one  or  more 
of  the  private  organizations.  Institutions, 
agencies,  and  Federal  and  other  governmental 
entitles  with  a  capacity  to  exercise  or  con- 
tribute to  the  exercise  of  such  responsibility, 
monitor  the  performance  achieved  through 
assignment  and  delegation,  and,  when  deemed 
necessary,  reassign  and  delegate  such  respon- 
sibility. 

(3)  The  Institute  In  exercising  Its  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  (A)  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  methods  for  en- 
couraging all  sectors  of  the  economy  to  co- 
operate with  the  Institute  and  to  accept 
and  use  Its  technical  findings,  and  to  accept 
and  use  the  nationally  recognized  perform- 
ance criteria,  standards,  and  other  technical 
provisions  developed  for  use  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  building  codes  and  other 
regulations  which  result  from  the  program 
of  the  Institute;  (B)  seek  to  assure  that  Its 
actions  are  coordinated  with  related  require- 
ments which  are  Imposed  In  connection  with 
community  and  environmental  development 
generally;  and  (C)  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  national  interest  is  protected  and 
promoted  in  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  and 
responsibilities. 

(f)(1)  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept contracts  and  grants  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  agencies  and 
other  entitles,  and  grants  and  donations  from 
private  organizations,  institutions,  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

(2)  The  Institute  may.  In  accordance  with 
rates  and  schedules  established  with  guid- 
ance as  provided  under  subsection  (b)(2), 
establish  fees  and  other  charges  for  services 
provided  by  the  Institute  or  under  its  au- 
thorization. 

(3)  Amounts  received  by  the  Institute 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  which  may  be  appropriated  to  pro- 
vide its  initial  operating  capital  under  sub- 
section (h). 

(g)  (1)  Every  department,  agency,  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Government,  In 
carrying  out  any  building  or  construction, 
of  any  building-  or  construction-related  pro- 
gram, which  involves  direct  expenditures, 
and  in  developing  technical  requirements  for 
any  building  or  construction,  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  accept  the  technical  findings  of 
the  Institute,  or  any  nationally  recognized 
performance  criteria,  standards,  and  other 
technical  provisions  for  building  regulations 
brought  about  by  the  Institute,  which  may 
be  applicable. 

(2)  All  projects  and  programs  Involving 
Federal  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans, 
grants,  guarantees,  insurance,  or  technical 
aid,  or  in  any  other  form,  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  accept,  use,  and  comply  with  any  of 
the  technical  findings  of  the  Institute,  or 
any  nationally  recognized  performance  cri- 
teria, standards,  and  other  technical  provi- 


sions for  building  codes  and  other  regula- 
tions brought  about  by  the  Institute,  which 
may  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  assistance  is  to  be  used. 

(3)  Every  department,  agency,  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Government  having 
responsibility  for  building  or  construction, 
or  for  building-  or  construction-related  pro- 
grams. Is  authorized  and  encouraged  to  re- 
quest authorization  and  appropriations  for 
grants  to  the  Institute  for  Its  general  support, 
and  is  authorized  to  contract  with  and  accept 
contracts  from  the  Institute  for  specific  serv- 
ices where  deemed  appropriate  by  the  respon- 
sible Federal  official  Involved. 

(4)  The  Institute  shall  establish  and  carry 
on  a  specific  and  continuing  program  of  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  designed  to  encourage  their  ac- 
ceptance and  Its  technical  findings  and  of 
nationally  recognized  performance  criteria, 
standards,  and  other  technical  provisions  for 
building  regulations  brought  about  by  the 
Institute.  Such  program  shall  Include  (A) 
efforts  to  encourage  any  changes  in  existing 
State  and  local  law  to  utilize  or  embody  such 
findings  and  regulatory  provisions;  and  (B) 
assistance  to  States  in  the  development  of  In- 
service  training  programs  for  building  offi- 
cials, and  In  the  establishment  of  fully  staffed 
and  quallfled  State  technical  agencies  to  ad- 
vise local  officials  on  questions  of  technical 
interpretation. 

(h)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Institute,  over  the  flrst  five  fiscal  years 
which  end  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  siim  of  $6,000,000  for  each  of 
the  first  two  such  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $3.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  such  fiscal 
years,  and  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  last 
such  fiscal  year  (with  each  appropriation  to 
be  available  until  expended  or  until  sis  years 
shall  have  passed),  to  provide  the  Institute 
with  Initial  capital  adequate  for  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  and  responsibilities  during 
such  years;  and  thereafter  the  Institute  shall 
be  financially  self-sustaining  through  the 
means  described  In  subsection  (f ) . 

(I)  The  Institute  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
within  sixty  days  of  its  receipt.  The  report 
shall  include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  of  the  Institute's  operations,  activities, 
financial  condition,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  section  and  may  include  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Institute  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

CLOSING    COSTS 

Sec.  712.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"ALLOWABLE  CLOSING  COSTS  IN  THE  FINANCING 
OF  CERTAIN  HOUSING;  PROHIBITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN   FEES 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  publish  standards  governing  the 
amounts  of  closing  costs  allowable  to  be  paid 
by  buyers  and  sellers  In  connection  with  the 
financing  of  housing  designed  principally 
for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four  fam- 
ilies and — 

"(1)  which  Is  built,  rehabilitated,  or  pur- 
chased with  assistance  provided  under  the 
Revised  National  Housing  Act,  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code:  or 

"(2)  which  Is  covered  by  a  mortgage  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

"(b)  Unless  the  closing  costs  charged  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  such  hous- 
ing are  allowable  under  standards  published 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  at  the 
time  of  such  financing — 

"(1)  no  mortgage  covering  such  housing 
shall  be  insured  or  guaranteed   under  any 


such  Act  or  chapter  unless  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be,  deter- 
mines that  any  excess  or  noiiallowable  charge 
has  been  repaid;  and 

"(2)  no  mortgage  covering  such  housing 
shall  be  purchased  by  such  Association  or 
Corporation. 

"(c)  Standards  published  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall — 

"  (1 )  be  consistent  In  any  area  for  housing 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(2)  be  based  on  the  Secretary's  estlmateo 
of  the  reasonable  charges  for  necessary  serv- 
ices involved  in  closings  for  particular  classes 
of  mortgages  and  loans. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress as  he  deems  appropriate  for  legislation 
to  reduce  closing  costs  and  to  standardize 
such  costs  tor  ail  geographic  areas. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  accepts  or  furnishes 
any  thing  of  value  pursuant  to  any  agree- 
ment, oral  or  otherwise,  that  business  inci- 
dent to  or  a  part  of  any  real  estate  settle- 
ment shall  be  referred  to  any  person  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  except 
that  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  In  the 
case  of  a  real  estate  settlement  in  connec- 
tion with  housing  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)." 

(b)  The  standards  referred  to  In  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  published  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of   enactment   of   this   Act. 

HOUSING    GOALS    AND    ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec  713.  (a)  Section  1601  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"REAFFIRMATION    OF    NATIONAL    GOAL:     DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOALS": 

i2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  1601."; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  ejid  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
achievement  of  the  national  housing  goal 
will  require  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's existing  housing  stock  through  such 
measures  as  preservation,  rehabilitation,  and 
improvements  in  management  and  mainte- 
nance policies,  in  order  that  losses  to  the 
housing  stock  may  be  minimized  and  the 
current  level   of  housing  services  Improved. 

"(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  the  national  housing  goal  and  provide  a 
more  precise  basis  for  determining  national 
housing  requirements,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  en- 
courage (through  the  provision  of  planning 
assistance  and  otherwise)  the  formulation 
of  State  and  local  housing  goals  covering 
major  housing  market  areas  State  and  local 
housing  goals  so  developed  and  formulated 
may  include  both  the  housing  production  re- 
quirements of  the  areas  involved  and  the 
actions  needed  to  preserve  the  existing  hous- 
ing stixik  in  such  areas,  including — 

"(1)  the  numbers  and  types  of  subsidized 
housing  units  which  are  needed  annually 
to  serve  various  Income  group.s  and  are  nec- 
essary for  relocation  or  replacement  housing 
resulting  from  community  development  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  the  Federal.  Stale,  and  loca:  pr.jprams 
which  might  or  should  be  utilized  to  meet 
the  goals  established,  and  the  adequacy  of 
private  financing  resources  In  meeting  these 
goals: 

"(3)  the  identification  of  Impediments  to 
meeting  these  goals,  such  as  unreeJlstlc  or 
obsolete  building  codes  and  zoning  regula- 
tions, and  any  recommendations  or  propos- 
als for  eliminating  such  Impediments;  and 

"(4)  plans  for  the  general  location  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  so  as  to  pro- 
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the  residents  thereof  with  greater  ac- 
to  employment  opportunities." 
)   Section  1602  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1602.'; 
ard 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

(b)  The  President  shall  from  time  to 
tliie  report  to  the  Congress  such  changes  in 
ths  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  realization  of  the  goal  re- 
fered  to  In  section  1601.  Revisions  so  re- 
pc  rted  shall  take  Into  account  ( 1 )  State  and 
lo»l  housing  goals  which  have  been  devel- 
Of  ed  and  formulated  as  prescribed  In  section 
16  31(c).  and  (2)  community  development 
nids  pursuant  to  the  Conununlty  Develop- 

nt  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  Requests  to  the 
Congress  for  appropriations  or  new  authori- 
zations  to  carry  out  federally  assisted  hous- 
In  5  programs  shall  be  In  three-year  incre- 
m  snts  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  explana- 
to-y  material  Indicating  the  manner  In 
wlilch  the  requests  will  further  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  goal  referred  to  in  section  1601." 

(c)  (1)  Section  1603  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 

paragraphs  (8)  and  (9),  respectively  and 
bjl  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
in  ;  new  paragraphs : 

•i5i  include  a  contingency  plan  fr-r  the 
pibvlslon  of  required  mortgage  credit,  setting 
fo-th  proposed  governmental  actions  to  be 
earned"  out  in  the  event  of  adverse  mortgage 
rpdit  conditions; 

6)  provide  an  analysis  of  changes  af- 
fettmg  housing  costs  borne  by  occupants, 
together  with  recommended  actions  to  re- 
dijce  the  cost  of  any  inflationary  elements; 

■  (  7 )  provide  an  analysis  of  annual  changes 
IrJ  the  number  and  conditions  of  units  in  the 
u4tional  housing  Inventory,". 

i2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
a4ding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "As 
aid  In  the  preparation  of  such  periodic 
reborts.  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shaU  make 
sich  annual  surveys  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  obtain  current  information  on 
tqe  national  housing  Inventory." 

COMMUNFTY    DEVELOPMENT    GUARANTEES 

Sec.  714.  Section  713(c)  of  the  Housing 
d  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  is 
nded  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  and 
litertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "the  sum  of  $500,- 
OCO.OOO  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  which  sum  shall 
hi  Increased  to  $558,000,000  on  July  1.  1972. 
arid  to  $858,000,000  on  July  1.  1973". 

NEIGHBORHOOD      FAClLmES      GRANTS 

Sec.  715.  la)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
7CBia)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
m;nt  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insertlr.g 
af  ;er  the  figure  "$50,000,000"  the  following: 
end  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1. 
.  not  to  exceed  $14,000,000," 
lb)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
striking  out  "July  1,  1972"  and  inserting 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

INTERIM   AtTTHORIZATIONS    FOR   LOW-INCO.\IE 
HOUSING    ASSISTANCE 

3ec.  716.   (a)    The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
235(h)(1)   Of  the  National  Housing  Act 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  by  $200,000.- 
on  July   1,   1971"  and   inserting  in  lieu 
thjereof   the   following:    "by   $200,000,000   on 
Jiiiv  1.  1971.  and  by  $115,000,000  on  July  1. 


IE  72, 


in 


19  72- 


(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236il) 
)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
striking  out  "and  by  $200,000,000  on  July  1. 
'1"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

ing:  -bv  $200,000,000  en  Julv  1,  1971,  and 

$225,000,000  on  July  1,  1972". 


ASSISTANCE    TO    NONPROFIT    SPONSORS    OF    LOW- 
AND   MODERATE-INCOME   HOUSING 

Sec  717,  (a)  Section  106(a)(2)  of  the 
Huusing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 


tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "In  addition  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  not  to 
exceed  $30,0(X»,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  JO,  1974.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  paragraph  but  not  appropriated 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106(b)  (3i 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
not  to  exceed  $10,(^00,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jiine  30,  la70  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the 
tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974", 

INTERIM    AUTHORIZATIO.N-     TOK    PUBLIC     HOUSING 

Sec,  718,  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
a^  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
chapter  II  of  the  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  $225,000,000  on  July  1,  1971"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$225. 000, (XX)  in  July  1,  1971.  and  $300,000,000 
on  July  1,  1972", 

GOVERNMENT    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE    ASSOCIATION 

Sec  719.  Clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  to  the 
first  sentence  of  section  302(b)  (1)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  iunended  by  striking 
out  "$22  000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$26,000". 

FEOER.AL    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE    ASSOCIATION 

Sec  720.  (a)  Section  302(a)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  effective  date  established  pursuant 
to  section  808  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September,  1968".  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "etfective  in  subparagraplis  (A)  and 
(B)    thereof, 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302(a) 
i2)  iB)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  the  metropolitan  area  thereof"  Immed- 
iately foliowing  "District  of  Columbia",  and 
by  striking  out  "thereof"  immediately  before 
before  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "of  the  District  of  Columbia", 

(c)  Clause  (C)  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  302(b)  |2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "private". 

id)  The  last  sentence  of  section  302(b)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  would  be  applicable  if  the  mortgage 
were  insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  section  203 
(bi  or  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  first  proviso 
to  the  first  sentence  of  section  5(CV)  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933". 

ie»  Section  303ia)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ";  and  initially  shall 
also  have  nonvoting  preferred  stock,  with 
a  par  value  of  $100  per  share,  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  subscribe  as 
provided  in  subsections  (d)  and  lei  of  this 
section";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

(f)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  ts 
amended — 

111  by  striking  out  "the  effective  date 
established  pursuant  to  section  808  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  1. 
1968";  and 

I  2  1  by  striking  out  " :  Provided.  That  pend- 
ing the  retirement  of  all  the  outstanding 
preferred  stock  of  the  corporation  such  per- 
centage with  respect  to  any  one  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  rate  of  the 
cumulative  dividend  applicable  to  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  corporation  for  that  fiscal 
year". 


(g)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  30S 
of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(h)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  502  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  243  of  the 
National  Hovising  Act". 

(i)  Except  with  respect  to  any  person 
receiving  an  annuity  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof,  section  309(d)  (2)  of  such  Act 
is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  termination  of  the 
transitional  period  referred  to  in  section  810 
(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•January  31,  1972";  and 

|2)  by  Inserting  "positions  listed"  Im- 
mediately prior  to  "in  section  5312". 

(J)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
810  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  are  repealed. 

EXPENDITLTiES  TO  CORRECT  OR  COMPENSATE 
FOR  SUBSTANTIAL  DEFECTS  IN  MORTGAGED 
HOMiBS 

Sec.  721.  Section  518(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
expenditures  to  correct,  or  to  compensate 
the  owner  for,  structural  or  other  defects 
which  seriously  affect  the  use  and  llvabillty 
of  any  single-family  dwelling  which — 

"  ( 1 )  Is  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  section  235  of  this  Act  and  Is  more 
than  one  year  old  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance 
of  the  Insurance  commitment.  If  (A)  the 
owner  requests  assistance  from  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972.  and  (B)  the  defect  Is 
one  that  existed  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance 
of  the  Insurance  commitment  and  Is  one  that 
a  proper  Inspection  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  disclose;  or 

"(2)  Is  covered  by  a  mortgage  which  was 
Insured  under  section  221(d)  (2)  of  this  Act 
not  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1972.  if  (A)  the  owner 
requests  assistance  from  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1972.  and  (B)  the  defect  Is  one  that 
existed,  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the 
insurance  commitment  and  Is  one  that  a 
proper  inspection  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  disclose. 

The  Secretary  may  require  from  the  seller 
of  any  such  dwelling  an  agreement  to  reim- 
burse him  for  any  payments  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
dwelling." 

federal  reserve  act 

Sec.  722.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"REAL    ESTATE    LOANS    BY    NATIONAL    a\NKS 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  (1)  Any  national  banking  asso- 
ciation may  make  real  estate  loans  secured 
by  liens  upon  unimproved  real  estate,  upon 
Improved  real  estate,  Including  Improved 
farmland  and  improved  business  Em.d  resi- 
dential properties,  and  upon  real  estate  to  be 
improved  by  a  building  or  buildings  to  be 
constructed  or  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, in  an  amount  which  when  added  to  the 
amount  unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages.  Hens 
and  encumbrances,  If  any,  upon  such  real 
estate  does  not  exceed  the  respective  pro- 
portions of  appraised  value  as  provided  In 
this  section.  A  loan  secured  by  real  estate 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  an  obligation  or  obligations 
secured  by  a  mortgage,  trtist  deed,  or  other 
Instrument  which  shall  constitute  a  Hen  on 
real  estate  in  fee  or.  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  on  a  leasehold 
under  a  lease  which  does  not  expire  for  at 
least  10  years  beyond  the  maturity  date  of 
the  loan,  and  any  national  banking  assocla- 
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tlon  may  purchase  or  sell  any  obligations  so 
secured  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Eimount 
of  any  such  loan  hereafter  made  shall  not 
exceed  66%  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  If  such  real  estate  Is  unimproved,  75 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  If  such 
real  estate  Is  Improved  by  off-site  Improve- 
ments such  as  streets,  water,  sewers  or  other 
utilities,  75  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  If  such  real  estate  Is  In  the  process 
of  being  Improved  by  a  building  or  buUdlng 
to  be  constructed  or  In  the  process  of  con- 
struction, or  90  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  If  such  real  estate  Is  Improved  by  a 
building  or  buildings.  If  any  such  loan  ex- 
ceeds 75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  real  estate  or  if  the  real  estate  is  Im- 
proved with  a  one  to  four  famUy  dwelling. 
Installment  payments  shall  be  required  which 
are  sufficient  to  amortize  tlhe  entire  princi- 
pal 6t  the  loan  within  a  period  of  not  more 
than  thirty  years. 

"(2)  The  limitations  and  restrictions  set 
forth  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  stisdl  not  prevent 
the  renewal  or  extension  of  loans  hereto- 
fore made  and  shall  not  apply  to  real  estate 
loans  (A)  which  are  Insured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Housing  Act,  (B) 
which  are  insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  or  the  Act  of 
August  28.  1937.  as  amended,  or  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  or 
(C)  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
payment  of  the  obligations  of  which  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  Is 
pledged,  and  such  limitations  and  restric- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  real  estate  loans 
which  are  fully  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a 
State,  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  by  a  State  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  obligations  of  which  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  State  Is  pledged.  If  under 
the  terms  of  the  guaranty  cr  insurance 
agreement  the  association  will  be  assured  of 
repayment  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  or  to  any  loan  at  last  20  per  centum 
of  which  Is  guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)   Loans  which  are  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured as  described  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
be   taken   Into  account   in  determining   the 
amount  of  real  estate  loans  which  a  national 
banking  association   may   make   in   relation 
to  its  capital   and  surplus  or   its  time  and 
savings     deposits    or     In    determining    the 
amount  of  real  estate  loans  secured  by  other 
than  first  liens.  Where  the  collateral  for  any 
loan  consists  partly  of  real   estate  security 
and    partly   of   other   security,   Including   a 
guaranty  or  endorsement  by  or  an  obliga- 
tion or  commitment  of  a  person  other  than 
the  borrower,  only  the  amount  by  which  the 
loan  exceeds  the  value  as  collateral  of  such 
other   security   shall   be    considered    a   loan 
upon  the  security  of  real  estate,  and  in  no 
event  shall  a  loan  be  considered  as  a  real 
estate  loan  where  there  Is  a  valid  and  binding 
agreement  entered  Into  by  a  financially  re- 
sponsible lender  or  other  party  either  directly 
with  the  association  or  which  Is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  or  has  been  assigned  to  the  association 
and  pursuant  to  which  agreement  the  lender 
or  other  i>arty  Is  required  to  advance  to  the 
association   within   sixty   months   from   the 
date  of  the  making  of  said   loan  the   full 
amount  of  the  loan  to  be  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation upon  the  security  of  real  estate.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  no  such  Siaso- 
clatlon  shall  make  real  estate  loans  In  an 
aggregate  sum  In  excess  of  the  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  of  such  association  p)ald  In 
and  unimpaired  plus  the  amount  of  Its  un- 
impaired surplus   fund,  or   In  excess  of   70 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  Its  time  and 
savings  deposits,  whichever  Is  greater:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amount  unpaid  upon  real 
estate  loans  secured  by  other  than  first  liens 
when  added  to  the  amount  unpaid  upwn  prior 
mortgages,  liens,  and  encumbrances  shall  not 


exceed  In  an  aggregate  sum  20  per  centum 
o^  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  such 
association  paid  In  and  unimpaired  plus  20 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  Its  unimpaired 
surplus  fund. 

"(b)  Any  national  banking  association  may 
make  real  estate  loans  secured  by  Hens  upon 
forest  tracts  which  are  properly  managed  In 
all  respects.  Such  loans  shall  be  In  the  form 
of  an  obligation  or  obligations  secured  by 
mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other  such  Instru- 
ment; and  any  national  banking  association 
may  purchase  or  sell  any  obligations  so  se- 
cured In  whole  or  In  part.  The  amount  of  any 
such  loan,  when  added  to  the  amount  unpaid 
upon  prior  mortgagers,  liens,  and  encum- 
brances. If  any.  shall  not  exceed  6623  per 
centum  of  the  appraise  fair  market  value  of 
the  growing  timber,  lands,  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  offered  as  security  and  the 
loan  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  to  assure  that  at  no  time  shall  the 
loan  balance,  when  added  to  the  amount  un- 
paid upon  prior  mortgages,  liens,  and  encum- 
brances. If  any,  exceed  66%  per  centum  of 
the  original  appraised  total  value  of  the 
property  then  remaining.  No  such  loan  shall 
be  made  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years; 
except  that  any  such  loan  may  be  made  for 
a  term  not  longer  tha  fifteen  years  If  the 
loan  Is  secured  by  an  amortized  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  Instrument  un- 
der the  terms  of  which  the  Installment  pay- 
ments are  sufficient  to  amortize  the  principal 
of  the  loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  years  and  at  a  rate  of- at  least  6%  per 
centum  per  annum.  All  such  loans  secured 
by  liens  upon  forest  tracts  shall  be  Included 
in  the  permissible  aggregate  of  all  real  estate 
loans  and,  when  secured  by  other  than  first 
Hens,  m  the  permissible  aggregate  of  all  real 
estate  loans  secured  by  other  than  first  liens 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a),  but  no  national 
banking  association  shall  make  forest-tract 
loans  in  an  aggregate  sum  In  excess  of  60 
per  centum  of  Its  capital  stock  paid  In  and 
unimpaired  plus  50  per  centum  of  its  unim- 
paired surplus  fund, 

"(c)  Loans  made  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  or  buildings  and  having 
maturities  of  not  to  exceed  sixty  months 
where  there  is  a  valid  and  binding  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  a  financially  respon- 
sible lender  or  other  party  to  advance  the 
full  amount  of  the  bank's  loan  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  building  or  buildings,  and 
loans  made  to  finance  the  construction  of 
residential  or  farm  buildings  and  having 
maturities  of  not  to  exceed  sixty  months, 
may  be  considered  as  real  estate  loans  if  the 
loaiis  quallfv  under  this  section,  or  such 
loans  mav  be  classed  as  commercial  loans 
whether  or  not  secured  by  a  mortgage  or 
similar  lien  on  the  real  estate  upon  which 
the  building  or  buildings  are  being  con- 
structed at  the  option  of  each  national  bank- 
ing association  that  may  have  an  interest 
in  such  loans:  Provided.  That  no  national 
banking  association  shall  invest  in.  or  be 
liable  on.  any  such  loans  classed  as  commer- 
cial loans  under  this  subsection  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  in  excess  of  100  per  centum 
of  Its  actually  paid-in  and  unimpaired 
capital  plus  100  per  centum  of  its  unim- 
paired surplus  fund. 

"(d)  Notes  representing  loans  made  un- 
der this  section  to  finance  the  construction 
of  residential  or  farm  buildings  and  having 
maturities  of  not  to  exceed  nine  months 
shall  be  eligible  for  discount  as  commercial 
paper  within  the  terms  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  13  of  this  Act  If  accom- 
panied by  a  valid  and  binding  agreement  to 
advance  the  full  amount  of  the  loan  upon 
the  completion  of  the  building  entered  Into 
by  an  individual,  partnership,  association, 
or  corporation  acceptable  to  the  discounting 
bank. 

"(c)  Loans  nxade  to  any  borrower  (I)  where 
the  association  looks  for  repayment  by  rely- 
ing primarily  on  the  borrower's  general  credit 


standing  and  forecast  of  income,  with  or 
without  other  security,  or  (U)  secured  by  an 
assignment  of  rents  under  a  lease,  and  where. 
In  either  case  descrllsed  in  clatise  (i)  or  (iD 
above,  the  association  washes  to  take  a  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  or  other  instrument  upon 
real  estate  (whether  or  not  coiistitutlng  a 
first  l;eu)  as  a  precaution  against  con- 
tingencies, and  loans  in  which  the  Small 
Business  Administration  cooperates  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  immediate 
or  deferred  or  guaranteed  basis  under  the 
Small  Business  Act  shall  not  be  considered 
a-s  real  estate  loans  within  the  meaning  of 
this  .'section  but  shall  be  classed  as  commer- 
cial loans. 

"(f)  Any  national  banking  association  may 
make  loans  upon  the  security  of  real  e-state 
that  do  not  comply  with  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  in  this  section,  if  the  total  un- 
paid amount  loaned,  exclusive  of  loans  which 
sub.sequent;y  comply  \\ith  such  limitations 
and  restriction^?,  does  not  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  that  a  national  bank- 
ing association  may  Invest  In  real  estate 
loans.  The  total  unpaid  amount  so  loaned 
shall  be  included  in  the  aggregate  sum  that 
such  association  may  invest  in  real  estate 
loans. 

"(g)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  and 
limitations  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation," 

EXPANSION  OF  EXPrRIMF.NTAL  HOUSING 
ALLOWANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  723.  (ai  Section  504(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foilows: 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  Hctlvltles  under  sec- 
tion 501  the  Secretary  sh.ill  undertake  on 
an  experimental  basLs  a  program  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  providing  families 
of  low  income  with  housing  allowances  to 
assist  them  m  obtaining  housing  of  their 
choice.  For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  section  501,  monthly 
housing  allowances  to  such  families  In 
localities  determined  by  the  Secretary  as 
liaving  an  adequate  supply  of  appropriate 
housing    units  " 

(bi  Section  504 lb)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended   to   read   a£  follows: 

"(b)  The  program  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  lixlude  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  different  types  of 
housing  allowances,  and  different  techniques 
for  providing  such  allowances  to  families  of 
low  income,  in  order  that  a  wide  variety  of 
potentially  effective  types  cf  and  techniques 
for  providing  housing  allowances  may  be 
tested  and  evaluated  Particular  attention 
shall  be  given  (1)  to  the  impact  of  such 
allowances  on  rent  levels  for  housing  units 
of  comparable  size  throughout  the  housing 
market  and  the  extent  to  which  any  in- 
creased rent  levels  reflect  Improved  housing 
services,  and  (2)  to  areas  where  no  eligible 
hovislng  sponsors  (public  or  private)  are  pro- 
viding housing  assistance  and  in  which  there 
is  a  need  for  such  housing  assistance  " 

(CI  Section  504(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $10,(XK1,000 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
525.000.000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972. 
1973,  and  1974" 

Id)  Section  504(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972  and  1973"  and  Inserting 
lii  lieu   thereof   "1972,    1973,   and    1974" 

(e)  Section  504ig)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  in.serting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

EXTENSION  of  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  724.  (aid)  Section  2ia)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1.  1972"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1 ,  1973", 

(2)  Section  235 (m)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
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strlltlng  out  "October  1,  1972"  and  Insert- 
In  Ueu  thereof  "January  1,  1973". 
)  Section  236*  n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
sirlklng  out  "October  1,  1972"  and  Insert- 
In  Ueu  thereof  "January  1.  1973". 
4)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
BtrLklng  out  "October  1.  1972"  and  Insert- 
In  Ueu  thereof  "January  1,  1973". 
)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
striking  out  "October  1,  1972"  and  Insert- 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1973". 

6)  Section     1002(a)     of    such     Act     Is 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1972" 

I   Inserting   In   Ueu   thereof   "January    1. 
3". 

7)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
striking  out  "October  1,  1972"  and  Insert- 
In  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1973". 
)    Section  217  of  the  National  Housing 

13  amended — 

1)   by  Inserting  "section  243^/^  after  "sec- 
236,";  and 

)   by  striking  out  "October  1,  1972"  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  "January  1.  1973". 

c)  Section  221(f)  of  the  National  Housing 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  mortgage 
1    be    Insured    under    this   section   after 

ober  1,  1972"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
mortgage  shall   be   Insured   under   this 
ion  (Other  than  subsections  (li   and   (J) 
r  January  1,  1973  '. 

d)  Section    243(h)(2)    of    the    National 
islng    Act    is    amended    by    striking    out 

30.  1973  '  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

30,  1974". 

C)  Section  708  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 

imended  by  striking  out  "July   1.   1972" 

inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

REH.ABILITATIOK    LOANS 

Sec.  725.  Section  312ih)  of  the  Housing 
Ad  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June 
30.  1974". 

£ec.  726.  (a)  Section  5(ci  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  as  fol- 
low s: 


(|1)  In  the  twelfth  sentence  (A)  strike  out 

subsection    (a)    of   section    110   of    the 

xslng   Act   of   1949"   and   Insert    "by   the 

;  and  (Bi  strike  out  "5"  and  insert  In 

thereof  "10". 

2)  In    the   fourth    and   sixth   sentences 
out  "$5,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 

•$10,000". 

3)  At  the  end  thereof  Insert  the  follow- 
new  sentence:    "Without  regard  to  any 

provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  such 

iatlon   whoee  general   reserves,   surplus 

undivided  profit  aggregate  a  sum  in  ex- 

of   5   per  centum  of   Its   withdrawable 

nts  In  authorized  to  Invest  In,  to  lend 

or  to  commit  Itself  to  lend  to  any  State 

corporation    Incorporated    in    the 

In  which  the  head  office  of  such  asso- 

lon  Is  situated.  In  the  same  manner  and 

the  same  extent  as  the  statutes  of  such 

authorize  a  savings  and  loan  assocla- 

organlzed  under  the  laws  of  said  State 

Invest  in,  to  lend  to,  or  commit  Itself  to 

to  such  State  housing  corporation,  but 

aggregate  amount  of  such  investments, 

and  commitments  of  any  such  asso- 

lon  outstanding  at  any   time  shall   not 

1  pev  centum  of  the  total  outstanding 

made  or  purchased  by  such  assocla- 

or  $500,000,  whichever  Is  the  lesser." 

b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 

of  1933   Is  further  amended  by  adding 

the    end    thereof    a    new    paragraph    as 

ows: 

Subject  to  such  prohibitions,  limitations 

conditions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 

such  association  may  Invest  In  loans  and 

of  credit  and  Interests  therein  upon 

security  of  or  respecting  real  property  or 

therein  used  for  farming,  church  or 

residential  purposes  (all  of  which 

be  defined  by  the  Board)   that  do  not 

with  the  limitations  and  restrictions 

this  subsection,  but  no  Investment  shall 

made  by  an  association  under  this  aen- 
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tence  If  Its  aggregate  outstanding  Invest- 
ment under  this  sentence,  determined  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  exclusive  of  any  invest- 
ment which  is  or  at  the  time  of  its  making 
was  otherwise  authorized,  would  thereupon 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  its  assets." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  the  greatest  plcasui-e  that  I  rise 
to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  Mr.  Sparkmanl 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
he  has  once  again  demonstrated  his  un- 
sui'passed  legislative  skill  and  ability. 
In  this  body  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, John  Sparkman  has  become  known 
as  "Mr.  Housing."  It  is  a  title  that  is 
richly  deserved.  No  individual  has  done 
more  to  improve  housing  opportunities 
for  all  Americans  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Today's  success 
adds  another  major  achievement  to  his 
already  overabundant  record. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Tower  1  the  rankmg  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  His  splendid  cooperation 
and  assistance  were  indispensable  to 
this  achievement.  It  is  at  this  time  too 
that  special  tribute  should  be  accorded 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  '  Mr.  Javits  ' ,  because  he  has  shown 
legislative  stamina  that  is  unsurpassed. 
First,  he  had  a  great  part  to  play  in 
the  equal  opportunities  bill,  next  he 
devoted  his  energies  fully  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  today  he  added  his 
immense  expertise  to  this  Hou^^ing  bill. 

Senator  Javits  has  been  participating 
in  this  Chamber  every  day,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, engaging  fully  in  the  debates,  and 
I  want  him  to  know  that  I  appreciate  his 
technical  skiU,  his  ability,  his  persever- 
ance, his  stamina,  and  his  intellectual 
capacity.  I  compliment  him  on  the  very 
fine  job  that  I  think  he  has  done  ever 
since  the  Senate  returned  to  the  session 
on  January  18  last.  These  efforts  are 
most  appreciated. 

Once  again,  to  Senator  Sparkman,  to 
Senator  Tower,  to  Senator  Javits  and 
to  all  those  who  contributed  so  much  to 
this  outstanding  achievement  today  goes 
the  deepest  gratitude  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

There  are  not  many  gratifications  we 
are  able  to  get  in  life  except  of  the  kind 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
just  uttered,  and  I  am  very,  very  grate- 
ful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  true. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12067)   making 


appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

•  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  23,  1972,  at 
p.  5231.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
conference  report  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report  (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  there  was  language  allowing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lend 
money  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  pay 
unemployment  benefits  pursuant  to  the 
law  we  passed  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
tension of  13  weeks.  It  was  in  that  bill 
because  it  was  the  first  appropriation  bill 
that  came  along,  and  it  was  the  only 
place  we  knew  to  handle  that  emergency. 

Was  it  the  imderstanding  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  as  it  was  mine  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  that 
the  House  Members  and  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers and  the  two  chairmen  who  were 
present,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  and  Representative  Mahon, 
agreed  with  us  that  they  would  have  a 
special  resolution  taking  care  of  the  13- 
week  imemployment  which  applied  not 
only  to  those  who  had  exhausted  their 
benefits  but  to  ex-servicemen  and  Federal 
employees? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to-  respond  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  The  Senator  is 
right.  I  am  reading  from  the  report: 

Supplemental  fiscal  1972  budget  estimates 
for  these  purposes,  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's 1973  Budget,  are  now  pending  con- 
sideration In  the  Congress.  The  urgency  of 
these  Items,  as  well  as  oither  unemployment 
compensation  funding  requirements  man- 
dated by  basic  legislation.  Is  such  that  a 
special  supplemental  wUl  need  to  be  con- 
sidered shortly.  The  conferees  have  dropped 
the  provisions  from  the  pending  blU  on  the 
firm  assurance  that  such  a  supplemental 
resolution  wi:i  be  presented  for  consideration 
In  the  two  Houses  within  the  next  three 
weeks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  make  a  statement.  I 
agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  about  the  conference  report  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  real  regret  to  me 
that  I  must  bring  back  to  the  Senate  a 
conference  report  on  H.R.  19072,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriation  bill,  that  bears  but  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  bill  enacted  by  the 
Senate  on  February  4.  Considering  the 
history  of  this  year's  Foreign  Assistance 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills,  it 
is  procedurally  possible  but  a  strange 
twist  of  circumstances  that  produces  a 
biU  in  conference  that  is  well  over  $100 
million  above  the  bill  that  passed  either 
House — $185,976,000  more  than  the  House 
passed  bill  and  $112,902,000  over  the 
Senate  passed  bill.  To  be  more  specific, 
the  bill  which  we  now  have  before  us  is — 
$150  million  over  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  the  Senate  bill  for  military  as- 
sistance; $150  million  over  the  amount 
appropriated  in  the  Senate  bill  for  sup- 
porting assistance;  $50  million  more  for 
worldwide  development  assistance — This, 
although  an  additional  $280.2  million  in 
repaj-ments  and  carryovers  are  reap- 
propriated  in  the  bill  but  not  reflected  in 
the  table  of  new  obligational  authority; 
$50  million  less  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  Bangladesh  refugees. 

Less  than  $5,200,000  the  Senate  includ- 
ed for  the  Peace  Corps — a  bitter  personal 
disappointment  to  me  because  the  Con- 
gress was  warned  in  advance  that  such 
a  cut  would  necessitate  the  return  of 
volunteers. 

Mr.  Blatchford  has  advised  me  this 
morning  that,  because  of  this  precipitous 
and  imwarranted  action,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  return  approximately  2,000  vol- 
imteers.  This  amounts  to  approximately 
25  percent  of  those  now  in  countries  to 
which  their  services  have  been  commit- 
ted and  prior  to  expiration  of  their  tour 
of  duty.  In  addition,  it  will  also  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Peace  Corps  to  eliminate 
practically  all  new  programs  and  dras- 
tically curtail  those  that  are  ongoing; 
$50  million  less  than  was  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank;  $123,050,000  less  than 
was  provided  by  the  Senate  for  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  loss  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment barring  fimds  for  continuing  the 
Agency  for  International  Development's 
Public  Safety  program  outside  South- 
east Asia.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
amendment  was  proposed  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  Senator  Fulbricht  and  sup- 
ported by  a  rollcall  vote. 

In  short,  the  final  result  as  reflected 
in  the  conference  report  perpetuates 
the  continuation  of  an  eroded  and  out- 
dated program  of  bilateral  development 
loans  which  has  not  accomplished  its 
goals  in  the  past  and  will  not  in  the 
future. 

In  so  doing  and  in  reducing  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  capital  ac- 
counts of  the  World  Bank — imquestion- 
ably  the  best  development  loan  program 
In  the  world  today — we  have  unneces- 
sarily brought  into  question  our  com- 
mitment to  development  being  channeled 
through  multinational  institutions.  This 
redirection  of  development  loans  through 
the  International  development  banks  is 
a  goal  strongly  supported  by  the  admin- 


istration and  the  respective  legislative 
committees  of  both  Houses. 

Conference  action  ties  the  $300  million 
of  military  credit  sales  to  an  aggregate 
program  of  $550  million.  The  total  pro- 
gram in  this  instance  is  financed  through 
a  combination  of  appropriated  funds 
and  guaranteed  private  loans.  I  initially 
questioned  this  because  Senate  action 
had  earmarked  $300  million  in  credit 
sales  for  Israel  out  of  $400  million  in 
new  obligational  authority  appropriated 
in  the  bill.  I  have,  however,  been  assured 
as  late  as  this  morning  that  no  less  than 
$300  million  of  the  1972  program  will  be 
available  for  credit  sales  to  Israel. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  con- 
ference action  allowed  $87  million  for 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram previously  denied  by  the  House  and 
the  full  amount  of  the  revised  budget 
estimate  of  $139  million  for  Cuban 
refugees. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  was 
full  and  free  discussion  in  the  conference 
which  was  well  attended  with  the  major- 
ity of  conferees  on  each  side  agreeing  to 
the  compromises  which  were  made.  I 
have  no  reasons  to  believe  my  views  or 
my  disappointment  Is  shared  by  other 
conferees  and  my  remarks  should  not  be 
considered  as  other  than  my  personal 
views. 

Because  I  was  outvoted  consistently  by 
my  own  conferees  in  the  conference,  and 
therefore  it  is  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  that 
I  have  presented  to  the  Senate  the  con- 
ference report  agreed  to  by  the  majority 
of  the  conferees.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
feel  in  good  conscience  that  I  could  sign 
the  conference  report,  nor  can  I  support 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  •will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  jield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  other  conferees  feel,  but  I  thorough- 
ly agree  with  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  now  presenting  the  con- 
ference report  to  us,  and  I  shall  follow  his 
leadership  in  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  -Rill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  j-ield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  going  over  this  report,  and  would 
like  to  state  my  deep  feelings  about  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  I  think  fell  between 
two  stools;  and  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  administration  might 
not  feel  deeply  enough,  in  its  own  mind, 
to  find  some  way  of  at  least  allowing  an 
interval  during  which  we  can  test  out  the 
question  again  on  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  an  excellent 
point.  We  had  the  Peace  Corps  before 
us  in  hearings  yesterday.  I  discussed  this 
with  Mr.  Blatchford  this  morning,  and 
he  said  they  do  not  see  any  way  that  they 
can  avoid  recalling  about  2,000  of  their 
volunteers,  which  is  25  percent  of  the 
volimteers  they  have. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  however,  a  sup- 
plemental takes  a  long  time.  To  expect 
Congress  to  act  again  on  the  Peace  Corps 
within  3  or  4  months.  I  believe,  is  un- 
realistic. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  President  has  a  con- 
tingency fimd  of  $5  million  It  is  not  very 
much,  but  if  there  were  .some  beginning 
of  the  appearance  of  a  view  boih  here 
and  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
which  would  enable  the  administration 
to  feel  it  is  a  fairly  sure  thing  that  we 
do  not  want  to  do  this,  but  agree  to  the 
conference  report  only  becau'^e  of  the 
larger  issues  involved,  it  might  make  a 
difference.  I  would  certainly  make  m- 
quir>'. 

I  only  raise  this  question  because  it 
might  stimulate  among  other  Senators 
a  similar  interest,  which  might  be  com- 
mimicated  to  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fine.  I  would  be  glad 
to  sign  a  letter  or  use  any  other  means 
to  communicate  my  feelmgs  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  sure  other  Senators  will 
as  well. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  yield 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

In  response  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  believe  there 
is  a  feeling  among  the  conferees  that  if 
this  amount  is  found  to  be  insufficient. 
and  that  it  would  result  in  recalling  any 
people,  we  feel  that  no  people  should  be 
recalled,  and  that  we  should  have  a  sup- 
plemental, and  I  believe  at  this  time  we 
should  request  the  President  to  use  his 
contingency  fund  to  keep  those  people 
overseas.  I  would  join  the  distmgui.-^hed 
Senator  from  New  York  in  that  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Per- 
haps if  a  number  of  us  would  join,  it 
might  happen.  I  shall  be  glad  to  look  into 
it. 

I  have  one  further  question,  but  il  the 
Senator  wishes  to 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say.  on  this  point,  that  the 
surest  way  to  achieve  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wishes  to  achieve,  or 
any  other  Senator  wishes  to  achieve, 
with  respect  to  this  and  other  matters 
with  which  they  may  disagree,  is  to  re- 
ject the  conference  report  and  send  it 
back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
believe  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  re- 
jected. We  could  do  that,  to  cari->-  out  our 
personal  wishes,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should,  because  there  is  much  more  here 
than  that  But  I  think,  from  a  piactical 
point  of  view,  maybe  we  can  accomplish 
something.  With  the  way  that  both  the 
managers  apparently  feel,  there  might 
be  something  to  this  point. 

I  should  like  to  address  one  other  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  That 
is  tliat  I  notice  that  a  $50  million  ear- 
marking for  supporting  assistaiice  whicli 
we  had  provided  for  Israel  was  dropped 
from  the  conference  bill.  May  we  have 
some  idea  as  to  what  considerations  en- 
tered into  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes  As  I  understand 
it.  we  were  absolutely  assured  by  ever>'- 
one  present  that  it  was  redundant  and 
unnecessaiT.  since  the  earmarking  had 
already  occurred  in  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation. But  all  the  conferees  on  both 
sides  agreed  that  it  is,  should  be,  and  will 
be  earmarked  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  JAVITS   I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
se  f  5  minutes. 

The  measure  now  before  us  provides 
a{  propriation  for  various  foreign  assist- 
arce  programs  totaling  $3,189,437,000, 
a  reduction  of  51,153.198,000 — or  nearly 
21  percent — from  the  President's  budget 
request  for  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  $437,- 
43  7.000  under  the  authorization. 

This  bill  comes  before  us  after  8 
mmths  of  this  fiscal  year  have  elapsed. 
Mmy  of  the  reductions  in  the  bill  are 
St  U  too  drastic.  As  I  said  when  the  Sen- 
ate began  consideration  of  this  bill  on 
February  1,  such  delays  make  it  impos- 
sil  >le  to  run  these  important  programs  on 
a  reasonable  and  sensible  basis.  I  agree 
w:  th  my  chairman  that  we  must  improve 
tl^is  record  during  this  session. 

This  bill  is  the  primary  piece  of  legis- 
lation considered  by  the  Congress  which 
ccntains  virtually  all  of  our  foreign  as- 
si;  tance  activities.  Thus,  it  affords  us  an 
Of  portunity  to  look  at  the  major  aspects 
of  our  foreign  assistance  efforts.  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my-  colleagues  agree  with  me,  that  the 
U  lited  States  must  maintain  a  strong 
bi  ateral  foreign  assistance  program.  The 
U  uted  States  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
provide  assistance  in  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  population,  among 
ot  ners.  I  regret  that  the  levels  of  assist- 
ar  ce  provided  in  this  bill  for  bilateral 
programs  are  not  higher.  This  is  espe- 
ciiUy  true  with  regard  to  our  activities 
in  technical  assistance. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  Senate 
wius  able  to  prevail  in  the  conference  in 
tvo  important  instances — support  for 
peculation  programs  and  relief  and  re- 
ccnstruction  assistance  in  South  Asia. 
El  ich  of  these  programs  is  of  a  high  pri- 
or ity  and  expresses  our  concern  for  the 
wtlfare  of  the  people  in  the  less  de- 
v(  loped  countries. 

While  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we 
m  aintain  a  strong  bilateral  development 
assistance  program,  we  must  continue 
to  supiport  the  growth  of  the  major  in- 
ternational financial  institutions,  such 
as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
Icm  Development  Bank,  for  which  funds 
are  provided  in  this  bill.  The  reduction 
in  funds  for  each  of  these  institutions 
In  the  conference  was  unfortunate.  I  am 
h(  ipeful  that  the  administration  will  con- 
tLiue  its  support  for  these  institutions 
arid  that  the  Congress  will,  in  the  future, 
pi  ovide  the  funds  requested.  However, 
e\  en  if  we  make  significant  Increases  in 
o\  r  contributions  to  international  finan- 
ci  il  institutions,  such  notable  studies  as 
ti  e  Pearson  Commission  report  indicate 
ttat  at  least  80  percent  of  development 
assistance  will  continue  to  flow  through 
bilateral  channels  for  at  least  another 
dtcade. 

Reductions  were  also  made  in  other 
d(  tvelopment  assistance  accounts  such  as 
01  IT  contribution  to  U.N.-related  organi- 
ze tions  and  the  U.S.  grant  contribution 
tc  the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  U.S. 
voluntary  contribution  to  the  United 
N  itions  Development  program  should 
n<it  exceed  $86  million  this  year.  This 
w  IS  a  necessary  compromise  in  the  con- 
ference.  However,  I  am  confident  that 
Mr.  Rudolph  Peterson,  the  recently  ap- 


pointed head  of  the  UNDP,  will  continue 
the  far-reaching  improvements  in  the 
administration  or  this  program  started 
by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman, 
and  that  a  substantial  increase  in  our 
contribution  to  the  UNDP  will  be  possible 
during  fiscal  year  1973.  We  also  reduced 
the  grant  contribution  to  the  Indus 
Ba.>in  Development  Fund  to  $10  million, 
largely  because  of  the  uncertainties  re- 
sulting from  disruptions  in  the  interna- 
tional development  efforts  in  India  and 
Pakistan.  I  am  hopeful  that  AID  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  requirement  with  other 
funds  available  in  this  bill  should  the 
need  arise. 

The  primary  area  of  difference  in  this 
bill  is  the  area  of  security  assistance.  At 
a  time  when  the  President  has  under- 
taken an  historic  initiative  for  peace, 
Congress  has  cut  funds  for  security  as- 
sistance programs  by  over  $527  million. 
Continuation  of  such  assistance  is  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  support  actively 
our  national  objectives  and  continue  the 
progress  the  President  has  achieved  to 
date. 

WhUe  the  conferees  dropped  the  re- 
striction on  the  funding  of  public  safety 
programs  contained  in  the  Senate  bill, 
we  agreed,  as  stated  Ln  the  conference 
report,  to  examine  the  public  safety  pro- 
g!-am  carefully  during  our  hearings  this 
year  in  an  effort  to  reassess  its  priority 
in  the  context  of  AID's  overall  assistance 
effort.  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  this  controversial  Lssue. 

I,  too,  am  especially  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  remain 
hopeful  that  some  means  will  be  found 
to  insure  continuation  of  voltmteer  ac- 
tivities overseas  without  a  forced  return 
of  many  volunteers. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  my 
subcommittee  chairman  for  his  efforts 
on  this  bin,  which  is  always  a  difficult 
piece  of  legislation.  Rarely  do  we  find 
everyone  agreeing  on  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation. This  is  especially  true  in  this  in- 
stance. Nevertheless,  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  has  a  basic 
interest  in  continuation  of  its  support  to 
the  developing  countries,  and  I  urge  the 
support  of  Senators  for  tills  conference 
report. 

NO,  ON  FOREIGN  AID  .APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  conference  re- 
port, containing  S113  million  more  than 
the  Senate  approved  and  S186  million 
more  than  the  House  allowed,  signifi- 
cantly increases  the  funding  for  mili- 
tary assistance  programs.  The  com- 
promise, in  my  judgment,  not  only  adds 
money  in  the  wrong  places,  but  also  sub- 
tracts money  in  the  wrong  places,  thus 
tempering  still  further  the  modest 
change  in  direction  that  had  been 
achieved  in  the  authorization  bill. 

I  do  not  blame  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmire*  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  for  re- 
fusing to  sign  the  conference  report.  I 
intend  to  join  with  him  in  voting  no  on 
final  passage. 

Even  that  faithful  proforeign  aid 
chronicle,  the  New  York  Times,  calls 
this  bill  a  fiasco.  In  a  lead  editorial,  it 
points  out  to  its  readers  that: 


The  conierees  who  upped  the  military- 
related  ante  have  amply  demonstrated  .  .  . 
that  they  conceive  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  ain  opportunity,  not  to  help  people 
In  jjoor  countries,  but  to  export  that  familiar 
American  product — the  mllltary-and-clvillan 
contractor's  pork  barrel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled  "Foreign 
Aid  Fiasco"  plus  Milton  'Viorst's  astute 
commentary  entitled  "Foreign  Aid's  a  Big 
Boondoggle"  from  the  February  17 
Washington  Evening  Star  be  inserted 
here  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torial  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  24,  1972) 
Foreign   Aid   Fiasco 

Representative  Otto  Passman,  Democrat  of 
Louisiana,  in  his  long  career  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  foreign  aid.  has  steadfastly  pre- 
tended to  b«  the  enemy  of  waste  and  the 
champion  of  the  taxpayer.  The  compromise 
reached  this  week  by  House-Senate  conferees 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  demonstrates  the 
fraudulence   of   his   claim. 

After  the  Senate  temporarily  kUled  the  en- 
tire program  last  October  in  a  surprise  vote, 
It  set  to  work  to  shift  the  pattern  of  foreign 
aid  sp>endlng.  The  Senate  objectives  were  to 
invest  more  In  economic  development  and 
less  in  military  aid  and  to  diminish  American 
bilateral  arrangements  in  favor  of  an  in- 
creased role  for  international  organizations 
such  as  the  World  Bank. 

Although  the  Senate  was  more  tight-fisted 
with  the  needy  countries  than  is  becoming  to 
the  world's  richest  nation,  its  eiTorts  to  re- 
structure the  program  were  clearly  headed  In 
the  right  direction  Unforttinately,  those  ef- 
forts did  not  fare  very  well  In  the  conference 
committee 

Under  the  adamant  leadership  of  Mr  Pass- 
man, the  House  conferees  insisted  on  pushing 
up  the  spending  for  military  assistance  from 
$350  million  to  $500  million.  Similarly,  the 
so-called  "supporting  assistance"  which  goes 
to  countries  like  South  Korea  and  South 
Vietnam  to  help  them  sustain  their  military 
burden  went  up  from  the  $400  million  which 
the  Senate  had  voted  to  $550  million.  Is  this 
wliat  Mr.  Passman  means  by  economizing? 

The  House  appropriated  nothing  for  the 
American  contribution  to  the  World  Bank 
and  the  derisive  sum  of  $13-million  to  the 
Inter-American  Bank.  These  contributions 
are  periodically  made  by  member  countries 
and  form  the  financial  back-up  for  the  bonds 
which  these  International  banks  sell  to  fi- 
nance their  lending.  The  conference  commit- 
tee split  the  difference  between  nothing  and 
adequacy. 

The  same  kind  of  simple-minded  arith- 
metic prevailed  with  regard  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  received  $72  million,  halfway 
between  the  higher  Senate  and  the  lower 
House  figures.  Trivial  cuts — trivial  except 
that  people  may  die  because  of  them — were 
made  In  humanitarian  programs  such  as  aid 
to  the  Bangladesh  refugees. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  not  lose  on  every 
Issue.  They  did  succeed  In  restoring  money 
for  the  tJnited  Nations  Development  Fund 
which  the  House  had  eliminated  entirely. 
But,  on  balance,  the  conference  was  a  fiasco. 

Senator  WUllam  Proxmire,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
Is  right  In  refusing  to  sign  the  conference  re- 
p>ort.  Mr.  Passman  and  his  House  colleagues 
have  amply  demonstrated  once  again  that 
they  corujeive  of  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
an  opportunity  not  to  help  pec^le  In  poor 
countries  but  to  export  that  familiar  Ameri- 
can product — the  mUltary-and-clvlllan  con- 
tractor's pork  barrel. 
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[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  17,  1972] 

Foreign  Aid's  a  Big  Boondoggle 

(By  MUton  Viorst) 

It's  frequently  been  said  that  foreign  aid 
has  no  constituency,  which  Is  why  it's  always 
in  trouble  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  fact,  I  may  have 
said  It  once  or  twice  myself — contributing 
thereby  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  Washington 
myth. 

After  all,  year  after  year,  foreign  aid  does 
get  approved  by  Congress  and,  though  the 
Senate  Inflicted  a  dramatic  defeat  on  it  In 
October,  Congress  then  proceeded  quietly  to 
reconsider  and,  by  the  end  of  the  session, 
had  passed  new  legislation,  much  like  the 
original  bill,  by  a  comfortable  margin. 

What's  more,  the  bill  passed  with  substan- 
tial supjjort  from  conservatives — the  kind  of 
fellows  who  watch  out  for  American  busi- 
ness, inveigh  against  heavy  taxes  and  big 
budgets,  and  waste  no  compassion  on  foreign- 
ers, especially  the  little  brown  ones  to  whom 
foreign  aid  is  directed. 

That  should  have  been  the  tip-off.  Indeed, 
since  Sen.  Frank  Church  made  what  I  con- 
sider a  monumental  speech  last  fall  explain- 
ing why  he  had  switched  from  a  liberal  friend 
to  a  liberal  foe  of  foreign  aid,  the  realization 
has  grown  that  this  program  has  a  bigger — 
and  fatter — constituency  than  most  of  us 
astute  observers  once  thought. 

There  was  a  hint  of  it,  for  example,  in  a 
story  from  India  last  weekend  which  de- 
scribed how  the  New  Delhi  government  Is 
managing  since  the  Nixon  administration — In 
a  fit  of  pique  over  the  Pakistan  war — cut  off 
a  $500  million  aid  allotment. 

Apparently,  India  is  not  $600  million  poorer 
at  all.  It's  most  serious  loss  consists  of  300.000 
tons  of  fertilizer  which  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  from  America  this  year.  Now  It  will  get 
the  fertilizer  elsewhere,  mostly  from  domestic 
sources. 

The  big  losers  are  the  American  chemical 
companies  who  make  the  stuff.  They've  been 
cut  out  of  some  big  sales.  That's  why  I  sus- 
pect that,  after  a  brief  face-saving  delay, 
the  administration  will  restore  India's  foreign 
aid  credits. 

My  curiosity  having  been  aroused,  I  turned 
to  a  recent  report  on  foreign  aid  prepared 
by  James  W.  Howe  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council,  a  nonprofit  organization 
funded  largely  by  foundations  and  business 
groups. 

The  report  showed  that,  in  fiscal  1970,  the 
foreign  aid  budget  consisted  of  $1  billion 
for  the  purchase  of  American  farm  products 
and  at  least  that  much  for  the  purchase  of 
arms. 

Then  there  was  the  $1.1  billion  referred 
to  as  "development  and  humanitarian  aid," 
which  is  considered  the  special  province  of 
the  liberals,  bleeding  hearts,  softies  and  other 
charitable  folk. 

Let's  see  how  that  money  broke  down: 
$337  million  for  American  raw  chemicals, 
steel  and  plastics;  $362  million  for  American 
Industrial  equipment;  $99  million  for  Ameri- 
can fertilizers  and  feeds.  Also,  $189  million 
In  technical  and  scientific  services  from  120 
American  universities. 

As  the  report  put  it,  "None  (of  the  foreign 
aid)  is  given  In  cash  to  foreigners  to  spend." 
Of  course  not.  All  but  a  fraction  of  It  goes 
straight  Into  American  pockets. 

Furthermore,  the  report  states,  "since  we 
have  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  large 
unused  productive  capacity,  .  .  .  (foreign 
aid)  meant  more  Jobs,  more  use  of  our  ca- 
pacity." 

Additionally,  the  report  points  out,  though 
$198  million  was  spent  In  "humanitarian" 
aid  outside  the  country,  $221  million  was 
repaid  by  foreign  governments  in  previous 
aid  loans  In  fact,  foreign  aid  loans  have 
become  so  lucrative,  the  report  said,  that 
"since  1964  the  banks  have  earned  about  $2.6 
billion  for  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments." 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  foreign  aid  has  a 
quiet  but  powerful  constituency — of  busi- 
nessmen, defense  contractors,  farmers,  uni- 
versity administrators,  labor  leaders  and 
bankers.  Why  not?  It's  a  great  American 
boon-doggle. 

Now.  don't  misunderstand  me:  I  am  not 
opposed  to  foreign  aid.  as  such.  I  can  see 
more  utility  to  the  export  of  goods  and 
services  for  economic  development  than  for 
wars  In  Vietnam.  There  are  worse  ways  to 
spend  our  money  than  helping  India  grow. 

The  danger,  of  course.  Is  that  foreign  aid's 
objectives  become  distorted  in  the  compe- 
tition among  the  domestic  beneficiaries  of 
the  subsidies  it  pays.  I  wonder,  for  example, 
whether  India  ever  needed  all  that  fertilizer 
we  had  promised  to  send. 

In  theory,  foreign  aid  Is  a  decent  thing  to 
do.  In  practice,  I'm  not  sure.  But  the  next 
time  someone  tells  you  It's  a  national  hard- 
ship, tell  him  politely  to  look  again. 

SELr-HELP    AND    FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  prepares  to  consider  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  an  aspect  of  foreign  siid 
which  seenis  to  be  most  appealing  to 
Americans  as  we  seek  to  reexamine  our 
commitments  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Last  week  Mr.  B.  C.  "Bud  "  Barker,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  was  a  visitor  to  my 
ofiSce.  Mr.  Barker  came  in  to  discuss  his 
contribution  to  a  self-help  project  in 
Peru  as  a  Voltmteer  Development  Corps 
volimteer. 

Ml-.  Bai'ker,  a  retired  savings  and  loan 
expert  from  Missouri,  assisted  the  Peru- 
vian credit  union  movement  by  suggest- 
ing a  data  gathering  system  for  their  use. 
In  a  developing  coimtry  such  as  Peru  it 
is  vital  that  all  segments  of  the  economy 
have  investment  capital  available  at  low- 
interest  rates.  Mr.  Barker  has  clearly 
helped  Peni  help  itself. 

The  contribution  of  the  American  tax- 
payer to  programs  such  as  VDC  is  mini- 
mal— a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  last 
year's  aid  appropriation — and  the  bene- 
fits, in  terms  of  economic  development 
and  stability  are  significant. 

If  the  administration  continues  to  in- 
sist upon  huge  investments  to  increase 
the  defense  capabilities  of  dictatorial 
governments  whose  most  common  threat 
comes  from  within.  I  will  refuse  to  sup- 
port aid  appropriations  bills. 

I  was  dismayed  to  see  that  the  con- 
ference committee  on  H.R.  12067  re- 
stored $150  million  to  the  Senate  bill  for 
military  assistance  after  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Assistance,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Proxmire,  had  cut  that  pro- 
gram to  a  reasonable  level. 

The  American  taxpayer  wants  a  low 
investment  with  a  high  yield  and  more 
programs  of  a  self-help  nature. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  been  conscious 
of  the  developing  world  for  over  a  decade 
now.  If  we  have  learned  anything  in 
that  time  it  is  that  stability  is  derived 
from  commitment  to  the  development  of 
human  and  material  resources  within 
these  countries,  and  not  from  ever- 
Increasing  stockpiles  of  destructive 
weapons. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
quite  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate-House  conferees  on  foreign  aid 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1972.  By  raising 
the  appropriation  for  military  support- 


ing assistance  from  the  $400  million  sug- 
gested by  the  Senate  to  $550  million,  the 
conferees  have  almost  totally  disre- 
garded the  unpleasant  and  tangled  his- 
tory of  this  legislation. 

By  its  action  on  October  29.  1971,  when 
the  Senate  repudiated  the  foreign  aid 
package  with  which  it  was  presented, 
and  by  its  continued  careful  .scrutiny  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  the  Senate 
made  it  quite  clear  that  it  was  unwill- 
ing to  continue  to  acquiesce  in  the  fund- 
ing of  the  questionable  military  program 
to  the  extent  that  it  had  in  tlie  past. 
Many  aspects  of  that  program  are  repre- 
hensible. They  have  helped  entangle  the 
United  States  ever  deeper  in  the  military 
morass  of  Indochina.  And  they  have  hin- 
dered our  effort  to  remove  ourselves  from 
that  jungle. 

I  am  tempted,  therefoi-e,  to  vote 
against  the  foreign  aid  appropriation.  If 
the  appropriation  contained  only  the 
military  supporting  a.ssistance  program. 
I  would  oppose  it.  I  can  see  no  justifi- 
cation for  mcreasing  the  supporting  as- 
sistance appropriation  by  37.5  percent 
over  the  Senate's  recommendation,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  liistor>'  of  this 
legislation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  bill  con- 
tains additional  an  equally  vital  pro- 
visions. It  contains  $300  million  in  credit 
sales  to  Israel:  $200  million  for  Bengla- 
desh  refugee  relief,  $160  million  for  pen- 
eral  technical  assistance  and  S230  million 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  These  pro- 
grams must  be  supported. 

With  great  reluctance,  therefore.  I 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  tliis  bill.  But  I  shall 
work  this  year  to  secure  a  separation  of 
these  programs  so  that  they  can  be  voted 
upon  by  the  Congress  as  individual  pack- 
ages in  the  future.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
using  one  advisable  program  as  a  hostage 
for  completely  inadvisable  expenditures. 
We  should  not  need  to  support  an  out- 
rageous military  expenditure  simply  be- 
cause other  justifiable  programs  will  be 
killed  by  voting  against  a  mixed  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Bangladesh  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons, the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  State 
of  Israel,  and  the  World  Bank,  among 
other  things  deserve  and  require  our 
support.  For  that  reason,  I  must  vote  for 
this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Pies- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  in  tlie  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGeei  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  McOee 
Mr.  President,  while  I  am  not  pleased  with 

the  Conference  Report  that  is  pending.  I  feel 
that  It  represents  the  best  possible  bill  that 
could  have  been  obtained,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Needless  to  say.  I  firmly  believe  In  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program  and  I  feel  our  Nation 
can  well  afTord  to  allocate  a  much  greater 
portion  of  \XA  resource.s  to  this  Important  pro- 
gram than  It  presetuly  does  I  believe  that 
instead  of  cutting  back  on  Foreign  Aid.  we 
should  be  increasing  the  funds  we  make 
available,  so  that,  in  the  next  five  years  we 
may  approach  an  all<:>catlon  equal  to  about 
one  percent  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 
Of  course,  the  pending  measure  does  not 
come  near  that  figure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
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propria: ion  we  are  now  considering  is  ap- 
ximately  one-third  of  one  percent  of  our 
ions  1971  Grjss  National  Product. 
The  House  bill  contained  fundj  totaling 
461,000.  the  Senate  bill  aggregated 
'6.535.000.  and  the  Conferees  agreed  on 
Igure  of  $3,189,437,000.  This  sum  Is  $1,153.- 
OOO  below  the  budget  estimate  and  repre- 
ts  one  of  the  largest  reductions  that  has 
been  made  m  a  Foreign  Asolstance  Ap- 
iation  Bill.  The  amount  Ls  also  $622.- 
000  below  the  amount  that  was  appro- 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
,s  we  consider  this  Conference  Report,  two- 
of  fiscal  year  1972  has  passed.  Conse- 
tly.  It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Agency 
International  Development  and  the  re- 
agencies  involved  In  the  Foreign  AssLst- 
e  Appropriation  Bill  to  function  under  a 
les  of  Continuing  Resolutions  for  the  first 
ht  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  During  this 
the  rates  of  operation  were  contmu- 
scaled  downward  as  the  fiscal  year  pro- 
and  the  latest  Continuing  Resolu- 
n.  which  covered  the  period  December  9. 
1.  through  February  22,  1972.  called  for  a 
of  operation  that  was  lower  than  the 
of  operation  which  prevailed  In  any  of 
previous  Continuing  Resolutions  passed 
^  July  I.  1971. 
^  a  result  of  this  deplorable  situation. 
bargaining  power  of  the  Senate  Con- 
In  many  respects,  was  considerably 
because  so  much  of  the  fiscal  year 
transpired.  The  Senate  figures  for  Mlli- 
Asslstance  and  Security  Supporting  As- 
were  $350  million  and  $400  million 
.  These  amounts  compared  with 
allowances  for  these  two  approprla- 
totallng  $552  million  and  $575  mll- 
respectlvely.  In  normal  circumstances, 
would  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
In  these  amounts  by  a  Conference 
How^ever,  the  agencies  had 
ly  obligated — based  on  Continuing 
utlons — a  total  of  $499.4  million  for 
Aid  and  $431.5  million  for  Security 
.  not  Including  $50  million  of  Se- 
AssLstance  which  has  been  specifically 
"  for  Israel.  Since  these  obligations 
a  ]ait  accompli,  there  was  very  little 
Senate  Conferees  could  do  to  maintain 
Senate's  position  for  Military  Assistance 
Security  Assistance.  Consequently,  the 
agreed  on  the  $500  million  appro- 
tlon  for  Military  Assistance  and  a  $550 
Ion  appropriation  for  Security  Asslst- 
whlch  sums  exceeded  the  total  Senate 
by  $300  million. 
;  levertheless.  Mr.  President.  In  most  of  the 
Items  in  Title  I  of  the  bill  the  Senate 
were  most  successful  in  maintaln- 
t^he  Senate  position.  For  the  population 
the  Senate  had  provided  a  total 
$125  million  and  the  Conference  Com- 
tee  agreed  to  the  Senate  figure. 

International  Organizations  and  Pro- 
the    Senate    had    recommended    the 
of  $138  million,  as  compared  with  the 
figure  of  $41  million,  and  the  Com- 
tee  on  Conference  accepted  the  amount 
$127   million — Including  the  earmarking 
$15  million  for  the  UN  Chlldrens'  Fund, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
the    Alliance   for   Progress    Technfcal 
ce  Program,  the  Senate  had  recom- 
a  figure  of  $80  mUllon  and  the  Con- 
adopted   the   Senate  amount. 
Worldwide   Technical   Assistance,   the 
had  recommended  the  sum  of  $165 
the  House  allowance  was  $150  mll- 
and    the    Conferees    agreed    to    $160 
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course,  all  Conferences  are  a  matter  of 

and-take.  and  this  particular  one  was 

exception.  The  Senate  Conferees  fought 

strenuously  to  maintain  the  Senate  position 

multilateral  assistance.  Nonetheless,  the 

obtained  was  not  commensurate  with 

accomplishment  of  the  Senate  Conferees 

Che  bilateral  aid  area. 


For  the  Inter-American  Development 
Banlc.  a  total  of  $211,760,000  was  made  avail- 
able, which  included  all  the  funds  requested 
except  the  $50  million  for  the  so-called 
"soft  loan"  window  of  the  Bank,  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations. 

For  the  World  Bank,  the  Senate  had  rec- 
ommended the  full  appropriation  of  $246.- 
100,000.  the  House  allowance  lor  this  Item 
was  zero,  and  the  Conference  Committee 
agreed  on  a  straight  split  of  $123,050,000. 

For  most  of  the  other  items  In  Title  III. 
the  Senate  Conferees  were  able  to  stand  fast 
for  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate— with  the  exception  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
For  this  lt€m,  the  House  had  recommended 
an  amount  of  $68  million,  compared  to  the 
Senate  stnn  of  $77.2  million,  which  was  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization.  The  Con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  sum  of  $72  million,  only 
after  It  was  obvious  that  the  House  had 
taken  an  adamant  position. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  pleased  with  the  performance 
of  the  Congress,  as  a  whole,  in  making  ap- 
propriations for  Foreign  Assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  but,  all  things  considered.  I  be- 
lieve this  Conference  Report  represents  an 
acceptable  compromise  and  I  urce  that  It  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  failures  of 
the  conference  to  adequately  respond  to 
the  Nation's  need  for  a  balanced  foreign 
assistance  program. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  tragic  to  require 
the  Peace  Corps  to  make  a  37-percent 
cutback  in  its  operations  this  late  in  the 
year.  It  will  mean  a  disruption  that  could 
have  critical  consequences  for  the  entire 
program,  forcing  postponement  of  train- 
ing sessions,  unwise  restrictions  of  pro- 
grams in  most  nations,  and  perhaps  even 
the  return  of  up  to  2,000  volunteers. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  continued 
emphasis  on  raising  the  military  portions 
of  this  program  so  that  economic  and 
humanitarian  assistance  .seem  after- 
thoughts. The  conference  leport  shows 
substantial  increases  in  the  Senate-ap- 
proved figures  for  military  assistance  and 
military  credit  sales  as  well  as  for  sup- 
porting assistance. 

Finally,  the  Senate's  position  on  fun- 
neling  more  of  our  assistance  into  multi- 
lateral institutions  has  been  substan- 
tially weakened  by  the  reductions  in 
funding  levels  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

However,  the  conference  did  succeed  in 
retaining  the  Senate-approved  provisions 
for  United  Nations  assistance  and  for  a 
substantial  commitment  to  population 
planning  and  education. 

Perhaps  most  unfortunate  is  the  rec- 
ognition that  what  we  have  before  us 
once  more  is  a  bill  that  contains  levels 
of  commitments  which  too  often  reflect 
the  wrong  priorities  and  the  wrong 
concerns. 

Hopefully,  we  can  change  that  in  the 
coming  months  through  a  thorough 
reexamination  of  the  proper  basis  for  a 
renewed  and  intelligent  foreign  assist- 
ance program  whose  emphasis  is  on 
humanitarian  and  development  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  dismayed 
at  the  decision  of  the  conferees  on  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  which 
will  result  in  a  sudden  and  demoralizing 
cutback  at  the  Peace  Corps. 

Because  of  the  lateness  in  the  year — 
barely  AVz  months  remain  until  the  end 


of  this  fiscal  year — the  $6  million  budget 
cut  is  expected  to  have  the  following 
truly  disastrous  results: 

Approximately  2,000  volunteers  might 
have  to  be  terminated; 

Programs  in  some  50  countries  are  to 
be  disrupted: 

Almost  all  of  the  training  programs 
will  be  disrupted  and  some  will  be  can- 
celed or  postponed:  and 

Already,  850  invitations  scheduled  to 
go  to  approved  applicants  have  been 
held  up. 

The  result  of  the  cutback  from  $77.2 
million  to  $72  million  will  mean  a  total 
37  percent  slice  in  Peace  Corps  funding. 
This  occurs  because  the  full  impact  of 
the  S5  million  cut  cannot  be  spread  back 
across  the  entire  year  but  must  be  ab- 
sorbed between  now  and  June  30. 

What  is  even  more  unfortunate  is  that 
this  has  occurred  in  direct  and  glaring 
contradiction  to  the  wishes  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee reported  out  full  funding  of  $77.2 
million  and  that  level  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  without  opposition.  In  fact, 
many  Senators  emphasized  their  belief 
that  the  committee  had  acted  wisely  and 
prudently  in  pro'viding  full  funding. 

Now  the  House  conferees,  acting  I  be- 
lieve without  true  regard  for  the  major- 
ity opinion  of  the  House  Members  on  this 
subject,  insisted  on  slicing  $5  million 
from  the  appropriations,  despite  their 
awareness  of  the  tragic  consequences 
this  would  have  on  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

And  it  should  be  emphasized  that  not 
only  are  we  breaking  our  word  to  volun- 
teers and  to  young  men  and  women  who 
have  offered  to  become  volunteers;  but 
we  also  are  breaking  our  word  to  a  thou- 
sand agencies  in  the  55  countries  where 
Peace  Corps  programs  now  exist. 

These  are  the  results  of  our  decision. 
And  they  occur  while  the  same  confer- 
ence is  adding  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  same  discredited  pro- 
grams of  military  assistance  and  inter- 
nal security  assistance  that  has  corrupted 
our  aid  programs  for  the  past  2'/2 
decades. 

I  would  urge  that  we  reconsider  this 
matter  and  recognize  that  for  all  of  the 
questions  that  many  of  us  have  about 
the  effort  to  reduce  the  identity  of  the 
Peace  Corps  by  submerging  it  in  the  new 
conglomerate  of  action,  and  for  all  of  the 
questions  we  may  have  for  the  new  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Blatchford,  Peace  Corps  re- 
mains one  of  the  truly  vital  programs 
connecting  American  youth  and  Ameri- 
can skills  with  the  opportunity  for  work 
with  the  peoples  in  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

After  more  than  a  decade,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  succeeded  not  only  in  justify- 
ing President  Kennedy's  faith  in  the 
young  people  of  this  country  but  in  in- 
spiring similar  efforts  in  other  nations. 
Some  day  all  of  these  programs  may 
operate  best  by  operating  together  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  U.N.  Perhaps  that 
should  be  the  direction  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  But  the  way  to  accomplish  it  is 
not  to  gut  the  present  program. 

The  50,000  returned  volunteers  in  the 
United  States  today  understand  what 
underdevelopment  means.  They  under- 
stand that  underdevelopment  is  not  Just 
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measured  in  GNP  statistics.  For  them,  it 
is  measured  in  the  misery  of  the  men  and 
women  who  populate  the  favelas  and 
barridas  of  the  world.  They  understand 
also  that  the  Nation  can  no  more  close 
its  eyes  to  the  conditions  of  those  people 
than  it  can  close  its  eyes  to  the  misery  of 
the  25.5  million  poor  in  this  country. 

Part  of  the  drive  for  achieving  social 
change  here  at  home  has  come  from 
those  young  men  and  women  who  saw 
poverty  first  abroad.  Perhaps  one  part 
of  the  tragedy  is  the  realization  that 
we  are  setting  in  motion  a  reversal  of 
thft  process  by  which  young  Americans 
become  awakened  to  the  reality  of  life 
in  the  nonaffluent  countries  of  the  globe. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  reconsider 
this  decision.  Or  at  the  very  least,  I 
would  urge  that  an  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure  be  con- 
sidered by  both  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees immediately. 

President  Kennedy  said  of  the  Peace 
Corps : 

In  the  end,  the  crucial  effort  Is  one  of 
purpose,  requiring  not  only  the  fuel  of  fi- 
nance but  the  torch  of  Idealism.  And  noth- 
ing carries  the  spirit  of  American  Idealism 
more  effectively  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  than  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  would  rather  not  think  that  at  a 
time  when  the  "Torch  of  Idealism"  is 
being  expressed  more  ways  by  more 
young  Americans,  that  the  Government 
failed  in  providing  the  "fuel  of  finance." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
five  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  most  unusual  conference  report. 
It  brings  to  the  Senate  a  figure  greater 
than  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
House  and  a  figure  greater  than  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  very  strange  and  unusual  conference 
report. 

The  figure  to  be  appropriated  for  for- 
eign aid  is  $3,189,437,000,  which  is  $112 
million  more  than  the  Senate  approved 
just  recently,  and  it  is  almost  $200  mil- 
lion more  than  the  House  approved. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  29,  the  Sen- 
ate defeated  a  foreign  aid  bill  totaling 
$2.9  billion.  Having  done  that,  in  Janu- 
ary it  approved  a  foreign  aid  bill  of  $3.1 
billion.  Now  the  conference  report  has 
come  back  with  a  total  of  $3,189  billiort 

So,  while  the  Senate  marched  up  the 
hill  on  October  29  and,  I  think,  created 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  country 
and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
country  that  at  last  the  Senate  was  be- 
ginning to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  problems,  now  it  has 
completely  reversed  itself  and  has  gone 
above  the  figure  of  $2.9  billion. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  be  justified 
in  rejecting  this  conference  report.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  just  yesterday, 
only  24  hours  ago,  that  the  Senate  voted 
$2  billion  in  authorizations  for  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions.  We  come 
here  today  with  appropriations  of  more 
than  $3  billion  for  foreign  aid.  So,  in  a 
matter  of  24  hours — perhaps  it  is  even 
less  than  24  hours — the  Senate  has  either 
authorized  or  appropriated  more  than  $5 


billion  for  foreign  aid,  including  the  in- 
ternational financial  institutions. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT  I ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris',  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <  Mr.  Hartke  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i  Mr.  Humphrey  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye>,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson  » ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan*, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff»,  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton   (Mr.   Jackson)    would   vote   "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

(No.  84  Leg.] 
YEAS — 45 


NAYS— 36 


Aiken 

IX^mlnlck 

Randolph 

Allott 

Pong 

Roth 

Anderson 

Hart 

Schwelker 

Baker 

Javlts 

Scott 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Beall 

Maunuson 

Sparkman 

Bellmon 

Mathlas 

Stennis 

Bennett 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Bentsen 

Melcalf 

Stevenson 

Boggs 

Miller 

Taft 

Brooke 

Moss 

Tower 

Buckley 

Packwood 

Tunney 

Case 

Past  ore 

Welcker 

Cooper 

Pearson 

Williams 

Dole 

Percy 

Young 

Allen 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Bible 

Eagleton 

Long 

Brock 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Burdlck 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Ervm 

Montoya 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Gambrell 

PeU 

Chiles 

Gravel 

Projcmlre 

Church 

Gurney 

Spong 

Cook 

HoUlngs 

Symington 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Hughes 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 
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FulbriRht 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Griffin 

Jackson 

Rlblcoa 

Hansen 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Saxbe 

Harris 

McClellan 

Stafford 

Hartke 

McGee 

Hatfield 

McGovcrn 

So  tlie  conference  report  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wiuch  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dl?agreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  liisert: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
total  United  States  contribution  to  the  In- 
ternational .Atomic  Energy  .^ency  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  State  Department  with  the 
members  of  the  IAEA  In  order  to  br'ng  our 
contribution  down  to  a  per  centum  not  to 
exceed  31.5.  Progress  made  on  these  negotia- 
tions shall  be  reported  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  .^fralr.s  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  September  30.  1972  " 

Resolved.  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted.  Insert: 

"INTER-AMERICAN    FX)CNDATION 

"The  Inter-.^merlcan  Foundation  Is 
authorized  to  make  such  expejidltures  within 
the  limits  of  funds  available  to  H  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  aiid  to  make  such 
contracts  and  commitments  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitations  ns  provided  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended  (31  U.SC.  849),  as 
may  be  nece.s.'^ary  in  carrying  out  its  author- 
ized pr.:)gran-is  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  810,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  authorized 
programs  during  the  current  fiscal  year." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendmeiit  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  27  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therelii  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken.  Insert: 

"Sec.  113.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contained  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide 
assistance  to  Ecuador,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance i.'-  Important  to  the  iiational  inter- 
est of  the  United  States   ' 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendmeiit  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  40  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  said 
amendment:   "All  obligations  incurred  dur- 
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In;  the  period  beginning  February  23,  1972 
ard  ending  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
.  for  projects  or  activities  for  which  pro- 
ion  Is  made  in  this  Act  are  hereby  ratified 
confirmed  if  otherwise  In  accord   with 
thje  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act." 


Act 
vlii: 
and 


Mr.    PROXMIRE. 


mbve    that    the    Senate^' agr^   to    the  P°"  ^  ^^^Po^^.  of  the  Senate  be  waived  amounts  agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  and 

ar^endmentsoftheHoSetoSTeaSienS!  Sdt  the  Hous'e"    '''"'"''    '''"  the  final  conference  figure, 

^n^  Of  the  senate  numbered  5.  23.  27.  ^TeVR^^B^lS^^oP^CE^.  Without  tJr^TJVZZ  ToT^^^V^^Te 

"  *"•  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Record,  as  follows: 

FOREIG'J  AS.SISTANCt  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  -CONFERENCE  SUMMARY  TABLE 
(Note— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otfierwise  mdicatedl 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 

tion  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion.  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  tabulation 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  on  this  bill,  refiecting  the  amounts  in  the 

unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  requir-  budget    estimates    for    each    item     the 

ing  the  printing  of  the  conference  re-  amounts  agreed  to  in  the  House    the 


Item 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

sutfior:t¥ 

fiscal  year  1S71 

(includes  supps.) 


(1) 


(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obiigationai) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1972 

(3) 


New  budeet 

(obligational) 

authorty 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(oblig.iittonal) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational)  New  budget 

authority  (obligational) 

recommended  authority, 

by  conference  fiscal  year  1971 

action  (includes  supps  ) 


Conference  action  compared  with 


(6) 


(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authoritv, 
fiscal  year  1972 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


l-FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE 
ACTIVITIES 


Furis  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Ecofomic  assistance: 

wide,  technical  assistance. 

Iiance  tor  Progress,  technical 

assistance. 

ternational  organizations  and 

programs. 

ograms  relating  to  population 

growth _ 

rican  schools  and  hospitals 

abroad, 
us  Basin  Deyelopment  fund, 

grants, 
us  Basin  Deyelopment  Fund, 

loans. 

ited  Nations  Relief  and  Works 

Agency  (Arab  refugees). 

ntingency  fund 

'ugee  relief  assistance  (East 

Pakistan) 

■  ance  for  Progress,  deyelopment 

loans. 

velopment  loans 

ministration  expenses: 

AID 

State 


A  nei 


lid 

I 

Ird 


C 

Ri  fi 


$166,750,000 

82,875,000 

103,810,000 

(') 

12,895,000 

4,925,000 

6,  980,  000 

1,000,000 
22,  500, 000 


287.  500, 000 
420,000,000 

51,000,000 
4,100,000 


1  J232, 929  000 

'  129,745,000 

>  141,000,000 

(>) 

10,175,000 

15,000,000 

12,000,000 

100.000,000 

«  250,  000,  000 

235,000.000 
400,  OOO, 000 

■  60,  200, OOO 
'4,555,000 


$150,000,000 
75,000,000 
41,000.000 
50,  000,  000 
17,200,000 
7,500,000 
6, OOO  000 

'' "30,000,000 

175  000.000 

150,000,000 
250,000,000 

54,600,000 
4,255,000 


$165,000,000 
80,000,000 
138.000,000 
125  000,000 
20,  000,  000 
15,000,000 
12,000  OOO 

30,  000. 000 

260,  000,  000 

150,000  000 
150  000,  000 

50,  000,  000 
4.221,000 


$160,000,000 
80, 000, 000 
127,000,000 
125,000,000 
20, 000  000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 

30,000,000 

20C,  000,  000 

150,000,000 
200  000,  000 

50, 000, 000 
4,221,000 


-$6,750,000 
-2,875.000 

^23,190.000 

-^125.000,000 

^7,  1C5,  000 

-5,075,000 


-$72,929,000    +$10,000,000 
-49,745,000        +5,000,000 


14,000,000 

-125,000,000 

+9,825,000 

-5,000,000 


+86,000,000 

+75,000,000 

+2,800,000 

+2,  500,  000 


-$5,000,000 


-11,000,000 


-5,000,000 


-5,020.000 +5,000,000 


-1.000,000 
-7,500,000 

^  200,000,000 

-137,500,000 
-220,000,000 

-1,000,000 
-fl21,000 


-70,000,000  

-50,000,000      +25,000,000 


-50,000,000 


-85,000,000  .. 
-200,000,000       -50,000,000      +50,000,000 

-10,200,000        -4,600,000 

-334,000  -34.000  


Subtotal,  economic  assistance.     1.164.335,000      1.590,604,000      1.010,555,000    1,189.221,000    1,168.221.000  +3,886:000        -422,383,000    +157,666,000      -21,0OMOo" 


Mill  sry  and  security  supporting 
assistance: 

M  litary  assistance 

Security  supporting  assistance. . . 


690  000,  OOO 
569,  500,  000 


705,000,000 
'764,614,000 


552,000,000        350,000,000        500  000  000 
575,  OOO, 000    K  400,  000,  000    a  550,  000, OOO 


-190,000,000        -205,000,000      -52,000,000    +150  000  000 
-19,600,000        -214,614,000      -25,000,000    +150,000,000 


^'""''•"' --.^,423,935,000      3,060,218.000      2,  137.  555.000    1.  939.  221,  000    2,  218^;  221.000        -205,714.000        -841,997,000      +80, 666, 000~+279;o00;00o' 


rseas  Private  Investment 

ilorporation,  reserves. .    . 

er-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute  (limitation  on 
obligations) .   ... 

Total,  title  I,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act 
Activities 


13,750.000  25.000,000  25,000.000  12.500.000 

(10.000,000)        (11,000,000) (11,000,000)      (10,000,000) 


-5,250,000 


-12,500,000      -12,500,000      +12,500,000 
(-1,000,000)  (+10,000,000)    (-1,000,000) 


."2.442.685.000  >i  3,085,218,000  "  2,162,555,000    1,939,221,000    2,230,721,000      -211,%4,000 


T(TLE  ll-FOREIGN  MILITARY 
CREDIT  SALES 


-854,497,000      +68,166,000     +291,500,000 


gn  military  credit  sales., 
ry  credit  sales  to  Israel. 


200,  000,  000 
500.  000.  000 


510.000.090 


510.000,000        400.000.000        400,000,000 


-200,000.000        -110,000,000 
-500,000,000  


-110,000,000 


otal,  title  II,  new  budget  (ob- 
ligational) authority.  Foreign 
military  credit  sales . 


700,000,000         510,000,000         510^306.000       400,000.000       400,000.000        -300,000,000        -110,000,000    -110,000,000 


E  lll-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
(OTHER) 


Is  appropriated  to  the  President 

Corps 

tation  on  administrative  ex- 
lenses 

partment  of  the  Army— Civil 
Functions 


u    Islands,    Army,    Adminis- 
lon 


99.  000,  000 
(31.  4-00.  OOO) 


6. 736,  000 


■>  82,  200.  COO 
(28,  400  000; 


'  4.  564,  000 


68,  000,  COO 
(24,000,000) 


4,216,000 


77.  200,  000 
(24,500,000) 


4,  564,  iDCO 


n  000,  000 
(24,  250,  000) 


4,216.000 


-13,000,000 
(-7.150,000) 


-2,520,000 


-10,200,000 
(-4, 150,  000) 


-348,000 


+4,  000,  000 
(+250,000) 


-5,200,000 
(-250,000) 


-348,  006 


irtment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 


ance  to  refugees  in  the  United 
(Cuban  prog/am) 


112,130,000      ii  144,  103, 000         100,000,000        139,000,000        139.000  000         -26.870.000  -5,103,000      +39,000,000 
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Item 


(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1971 

(includes  supps.) 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1972 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 

(6) 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  I97l 

(includes  supps  ) 

(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  b.ll 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


(10) 


Department  of  State 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
International  Financial  Institutions 

Asian  Development  Bank  (paid-in 

capital) 

Inter-American  Development  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital. 

Fund  for  special  operations 


$5,  706,  OOO        1'  $«,  690,  000 


20,  000,  000 


$8,  690,  000         $8,  690,  000 


$8,  690,  000 


+$2,984  000 


-20,  OOO,  000 


25,  000,  000 

200, 000,  000 

50,  000,  000 


75,  000,  000 
136,  760,  000 
50,000,000  , 


13,240,000 
136, 760, 000 


75,000.000  75,000.000 
136,760,000  135,760,000 
50,000,000  ... 


+$6 1  750  000 


r50,  000,  000         

-63,240,000       ... 

-50.000,000      -$50.000,000 -$56,660,666" 


Subtotal,  IDB. 


275,000,000      1' 261, 760, 000         150,000,000       261,760,000       211,760,000 


-63,240,000         -50,000,000      -f-61. 760, 000      -50,000,000 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital. 


24,610,000 24,610,000 

221,490,000 221,490,000 


12,305,000 
110,745.000 


-12.305,000 
-110,745,000 


-12  305,000      +12,305,000      -12,305.000 
-110,745,000     t-llO,  745. 000     -110,745,000 


Subtotal,  IBRD. 


H246,100,000 246,100,000       123,050,000 


-123,050,000 


-123.050,000    -r  123.  050,  000    -123,050,000 


International  Development  Associa- 
tion  

International  Monetary  Fund  (Quota 
increase) 

Total,  title  III,  new  budget  (ob- 
ligational) authority,  Foreign 
Assistance  (other) 


160,000,000  . 
(1,540,000,000). 


-160,000,000  . 

.(-1.540,000,000) 


669,572,000         747,417,000         330,906,000       737,314,000       558,716,000       -110,856,000       -188,701,000    +227.810,000    -178,598,000 


TITLEJIV-EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Limitation  on  program  activity 

Limitation  on  administrative  expense. 

Total,  title  IV,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States, 
limitations  on  use  of  corporate 
funds 


TITLE  V-DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 

Department  of  Labor  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund 


(4,075,483,000)  i', 7,323 ,675,000)    i7,  323,675,  000)  i7,  323,  675,  OOOi   7  323,  675,  000)  (+3,  248, 192,000) 
(7,048,000)        2.^(8,072,000)  (8,072,000)         (8,072,000)         ^8,072,000)         (+1,024,000). 


(4,  082,  531.  000)   (7,  331,  747,  000)    (7,  331.  747,  000)  (7,  331, 747,  OOOi  (7,  331, 747.  000  >  i.+3, 249,  216, 000) . 


("). 


RECAPITULATION 


Grand  total,  new  budget  (obli- 
gational) authority,  titles  I, 
II,  and  III. 3,812,257,000 


4,342,535,000      3,003,461,000    3,076,535.000    3,189,437,000        -622,820,000    -1,153,198,000    +185,976,000    +112,902,000 


Reappropnation  of  unobligated 
balances: 

(a)  Economic  assistance 

(b)  Military  assistance 

(c)  Security  supporting  assistance. 


(26,503,000) 

(5.300,000) 

(768,000) 


(25,149,000) 
(4.000,000) 
(2,721,0001 


(25,149,000) 
(4.000,0001 
(2,271,000) 


(25,149.000) 
(4,000,000) 
(2,721,000) 


(25.149,0001 
14,000  OOOi 
(2,721  000; 


1-1,354,000). 
(-2,300,000). 
(-1,953,000). 


1  Includes  an  increase  of  $1,654,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

2  Includes  an  increase  of  $745,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

i  Includes  $13,300,000  for  UNRWA  which  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1971  from  "Supporting 
assistance." 

<  In  fiscal  year  1971,  this  program  was  funded  at  a  level  of  $100,000,000  mostly  from  the  'De- 
velopment loan"  accounts. 

'  In  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget,  this  program  was  proposed  to  be  funded  at  a  level  of  $100,000,000 
mostly  from  the  "Technical  assistance"  accounts.  ■ 

•  Submitted  as  a  budget  amendment  in  H.  Doc.  92-166.  fl 

'  Includes  an  increase  of  $2,600,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

'  Includes  an  increase  of  $155,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

'  Includes  an  increase  of  $2,064,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

1"  Unobligated  balances  as  of  June  30,  1970,  reappropriated. 


93  ($1,100,000)  and  91-122 


•'  Unobligated  balances  as  of  June  30.  1971   requested  to  be  reappropriated 
1!  Unobligated  balances  reappropriated. 
"  Includes  an  increase  of  $11,000  000  contained  in  H.  Docs 
($9,900,000). 

"  Includes  an  increase  of  $114,000  contained  in  H,  Doc  92-93, 
'»  Includes  an  increase  of  $103,000  contained  in  H   Doc   92-93. 
»  Includes  an  increase  of  $40,000  contained  m  H   Doc  92-93 
J'  fncludes  an  increase  of  $211,760,000  contained  in  H,  Doc,  92  149. 
"  Submitted  as  a  budget  amendment  m  H,  Doc  92  149 

■''  Includes  an  increase  m  limitation  of  $3,690,735,000  contained  m  H   Doc.  92-175, 
"  Includes  an  increase  in  limitation  of  $373,000  contained  in  H,  Doc  92-93. 
"  Indefinite. 
23  Includes  $50,000,000  earmarked  for  I'rael. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  649, 
H.R.  12910.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  may 
be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (H.R.  12910)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Montana?  The  CThair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
order  of  business  for  tomorrow  and  early 
next  week.  I  assume  that  there  will  be 
no  more  roUcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  correct.  There  will  be 
no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, it  is  my  undersLajidinp  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr. 
RoTH) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  i  Mr.  Proxmire  ' , 
and  others  having  to  do  WTth  lex-king 
in  the  total  amount  of  expenditures.  I 
would  anticiimte  that  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  that  amendment 

I  would  hope  tliat  rollcall  vote  would 
be  disposed  of  tomorrow  so  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  dispose  of  Uxia  bill  by 
tomorrow,  a  bill  which  the  administra- 
tion needs  and  wants  very  badly,  a  bill 
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her; 


abc  ut  which  a  great  deal  of  pressure  has 
beep  exerted  by  the  administration  on 
joint  leadership  to  have  this  situa- 
faced  up  to. 
Tjhere  will  be  quite  a   few  Senators 
If  there  are  any  absentees.  I  am 
pretty  sure  they  wUl  be  pretty  equally 
;ded.  I  point  out  that  if  we  do  not 
of  this  bill  tomorrow,  we  will  not 
Lble  to  take  it  up  on  Monday  on  the 
s  of  the  promise  of  the  joint  leader- 
that  on  Monday  we  will  take  up 
for   various   committees 
are    highly    important    for    these 
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Tuesday  it  is  anticipated  that  we 

start  on  the  Voter  Registration  Act. 

h  is  a  highly  contentious  piece  of 

ation. 

Fallowing   that   we   will   take   up  the 

rights    for    women    amendment 

;h  is  also  contentious. 

F)llowing  that,  we  will  take  up  H.R. 

ifhich  is  just  as  contentious  as  the 

proposals  called  to  the  atten- 

of  the  Senate. 

remind  the  Senate  again  that  we 
not  too  much  time  this  year  in 
to  do  our  business.  We  have  a 
Convention,  a  Democratic 
Con|vention,  and  an  election  in  November. 
,  I  would  hope  that  all  Members 
cooperate  with  the  joint  leadership 
expediting  of  legislation  after  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  amount  of  dis- 
cusiion 

It  is  my  understanding  at  the  present 
timi  '■  that  there  are  a  number  of  amend- 
mer  ts  at  the  desk  which  the  dis- 
tingjuished  minority  leader  intends  to  call 
up. 
Mr 


.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
t^at  point? 

MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

inderstandlng  that  there  will  be  ab- 

and  a  nimiber  of  absentees  who 

very  much  wish  to  vote  on  the 

amendment.  Would  it  be  possible 

IS  to  vote  at  a  time  certain  on  Tues- 

There  woiild  be  no  debate  on  the 

amendment   then.   It  would   only 

15  minutes  to  vote,  and  that  would 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
from  Wisconsin  has  been  aware 
le  fact  that  the  joint  leadership  has 
time  and  time  and  time  again  that 
legi.'=lation  should  not  be  held  up  be- 
Senators  are  not  present.  What 
Senator  is  doing  in  effect  is  high- 
;ing  the  absence  of  Senators  who 
not  be  here  Tuesday  any  more  than 

will  be  here  tomorrow, 
say  again  what  I  have  said  several 
before.  This  is  not  a  Tuesday-to- 
club.  The  Senate  operates  on 
a  5-day  week  basis  and,  if  need 
e  should  be  prepared  to  operate  on 
lay  week  basis. 

the  Senator  wishes  to  push  it.  there 

3thing  the  joint  leadership  can  do, 

there  are  ways  and  means  to 

out  the  debate  and  in  that  way  ob- 

ng  the  need  for  the  presence  of  Sen- 

I  would  anticipate  that  we  would 

about  that  many  tomorrow.  How- 

if  the  Senators  wish,  they  could 

the  leadership  back  down.  How- 

the  leadership  will  not  back  down 
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least 


unless  it  has  to.  We  will  back  down  only 
because  of  tactics  adopted  by  Senators 
to  forestall  a  vote  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
hour  certain.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  that 
kind  of  procedure  any  more. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  read  an 
editorial  from  a  well-mformed  editorial- 
ist who  said  that  the  Senate  never  meets 
any  more  on  Wednesday  and  Friday.  I 
hope  that  he  knows  more  about  his  busi- 
ness than  he  does  ab:ut  this  matter. 

We  must  get  on  to  oiu"  business.  I  was 
w,x)ndenng  if  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  a  unanimous -consent  agreement 
on  the  time  that  we  rr.ight  finish  the 
vote  on  the  bill  cr  on  the  amendments, 
say  at  4  o'clock  on  tomorrow,  or  seme 
other  time  so  as  to  accommodate  Sena- 
tors to  the  degree  to  which  we  can  rea- 
sonably accommodate  them.  In  that  way 
we  will  have  a  better  chance  to  have 
them  present.  That  is  a  simple  fact  of 
life. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  come  m  at  10  in  the  morning.  I  can- 
not make  any  kind  of  commitments,  be- 
cause the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  left  the  Chamber,  as  has  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  I  would  not  want 
to  do  anything  without  their  express  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  hear  a 
lot  of  murmuring  about  it.  Could  we 
then  have  an  indication  of  the  time  if  at 
all  possible,  and  with  the  agreement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  on  tomorrow 
so  that  we  can  expedite  the  bill  and 
seek  to  arrive  at  final  passage  as  early  as 
possible? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  start  in  at  about 
10:30  tomorrow  morning.  I  do  not  think 
the  debate  on  the  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  will  take  too  long.  As  far  as 
the  joint  leadership  is  concerned,  we  will 
do  everj'thing  in  our  power  to  expedite 
the  consideration  of  this  amendment  and 
the  bill  which  I  had  supposed  originally 
could  be  disposed  of  by  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  certain  nomina- 
tions reported  earlier  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  which  are 
now  at  the  desk  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  nominations. 


U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  Gottschalk.  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEYS 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  K.  Schaphorst,  of  Nebras- 


ka, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  Field  HI,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Louis  C.  Bechtle,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvanfe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  L.  Foreman,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Ilhnois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Howard  David  Hermansdorfer,  of 
Kentucky,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senate  has  approved 
the  nomination  of  H.  David  Hermans- 
dorfer to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. Judge  Hermansdorfer  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  University  and  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School.  He 
has  had  extensive  practice  in  State  and 
Federal  courts  and  he  is  highly  regarded 
by  the  people  in  his  community,  Ash- 
land. Ky.,  for  his  character  and  fine  cit- 
izenship. He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
outstanding  law  firm  of  Dietrich  and 
Hermansdorfer,  of  Ashland,  Ky. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  return 
to  the  consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  —  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  The  joint  leadership  thinks 
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this  has  been  cleared  all  around.  We  may 
be  mistaken,  but  we  tried  to  touch  every 
base  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
equal  rights  amendment  is  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  16  hours  on  the  resolution,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and 
the  minority  leader  or  whomever  they 
may  designate;  that  there  be  2  hoiirs  on 
each  amendment;  and  that  there  be  30 
minutes  on  motions,  appeals,  and  so  forth 

in  the  usual  form.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COOK.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
has  been  agreed  to  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  fur- 
ther question  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that 
because  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  been  one  of  the  real  spon- 
sors and  initiators  of  that  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Ree.  208)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  shall  be  limited  to 
2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  De- 
bate on  any  debatable  motions  or  appeals 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  under  the  same  con- 
ditions set  forth  above.  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  mo- 
tion, the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  or  some 
Semator  designated  by  him. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  16  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Minority 
Leader,  or  his  designee.  Provided,  That  they 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO 
BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall)  tomorrow  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  mor- 
ning business  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjounim^t  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5  28 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  March  3,  1972,  at  10  am 


THE  PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  Record,  what  is  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  12910. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Marviand 
(Mr,  Beall)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  thereof,  the  Chair 
vrill  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  H.R.  12910,  an  act  to 
provide  for  a  temporaiT  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  indicated,  there  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  least  one  roUcall  vote 
tomorrow  on  an  amendment  by  Senators 
Byrd,  Roth,  Proxmire,  and  other  Sena- 
tors, and  there  may  be  other  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  hoped  that  final  passage  of  the  bill 
will  occur  tomorrow,  and  that  would  in- 
volve a  roUcall  vote.  Therefore.  Senators 
are  alerted  to  the  fact  that  rollcall  votes 
may  be  expected  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed on  Monday  to  consider  the  various 
committee  funding  resolutions.  If  past 
experience  is  to  be  a  lamp  imto  our  feet 
we  can  be  sure  that  rollcall  votes  will 
occur  on  Monday  next. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  2,  1972: 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  .^rmy  of  the  United 
States  to  ihe  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  ge^icral.  Veterinary  Corps 
Col.  Charles  Van  Loan  Elia.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Veterinary  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 
In  the  Navy 

Vice  .^diiv  David  C  Richardson,  US.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
nural  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Bear  Adni  George  C  Talley,  Jr  ,  US  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  imi^rtance  and  re- 
sponsibility determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of 
rank  lo  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

To  be  major  { Dental  \ 
Carlson,   John   R.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain   (Dental) 

Coolev,   Robert   L..  416-52  8806. 
Wampler,  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain   i  Medical ) 
Copek.   Arthur   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kosklnen,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  iChaplain) 

O  Toole,  James  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  under  the  provision.?  of 
section  593.  title  10.  United  States  axle, 
and  Public  Law  92-129,  with  effective  dates 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

Ellsworth.  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grandv.  Llovd  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  a.s  distinguished  grad- 
uates, the  following  students  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Officers'  Trainl.n^g  Corps  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  .■Mr  Force,  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  103.  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  .Mr  Force: 

Baldwin,  Gary  T.,  447^6-9107 
Banghart,  David  A.,  375-^6-4642. 
Behler.  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Clayton,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flemens,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Girdharry.  Reginald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacocks,  Henry  L.,  062-38-^689. 

LllUs,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharadln,  Ellis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUoiwIng  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
.^ir  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
s  ictlon  8376,  title  10,  United  States  Code 
a^id  Public  Law  92-129. 

LIEUTENANT    COLONEL    TO    COLONEL 

Nurse    Corps 
Clchettl.  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MAJOR    TO     LIEUTENANT    COLONEL 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Adair.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balderree,  Robert  G..  541-34—3545. 

Baumann,  Edward  G  .  122-224-9720. 

Bell.  Lowell  L.,  464-^8-5922. 

Benntson.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brand,  Alfred  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brigman.  Walter  M.,  Jr  .  251-^14-8868. 

Carrier,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Chun,  Tai  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Elverton  E  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Coble.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Console.  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Conway.  NUchael  J.,  010-24-^927. 

Corcoran.  Arthur  L  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crupper.  Jerry  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davies.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Delaney,  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deschalne,  Francis  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Doran,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Dudley.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gessner.  Paul  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilson,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gollk,  Gail  A,.  559-^-4-7126 

Grapes.  Elton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregory,  Rice  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gunneil.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hallum,  Earl  fc.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Harrington,  James  M,.  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haughey.  Lawrence  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Henerj-,  Gerald  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hughes.  Daniel  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Julian,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Karabela,  Raymond  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy.  Maurice  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kettell.  Clarence  G  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Noel  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kropiewnicki.  Matthew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lee,  Harvey  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loosier.  Odls  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Marks,  Glenn  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McElllgott.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

VIeyer.  Joe  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Mills.  Ronald  E  .  488-36  2241 

Morettl.  Pasquale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dwen,  Richard  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Patterson.  Alan  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Say,  Maurice  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

5herwood.  Stanley  J.,  Jr  .  567-4-0-3139. 

shivers.  James  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

;ieklrski,  Zenon  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sokoloski.  Walter  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

jpencer,  Richard  W..  483  -34-0853. 

5te!nke.  Duane  B..  475  32-5434 

5tlU.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

rsubakl.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walter.  Donald  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vhlte,  Joseph  W.,  438-506-6334. 

Vllma,  Douglas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

fow,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

:appe,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medical  Corps 
'  Vorrell,  Aubrey  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nurse  Corps 
'.  ilmon.  Lea  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
'The   following   Air   Force   officers   for   ap- 
po  ntment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the 
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grade  of  major,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8284.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

Abrams,  Irwin  B  .  061   26-1381. 
Adklns,  Eldoii  G,.  500-34—4297, 
Afflerbach.  Robert  F..  451^8-3749. 
Allmson,  David  J.,  516-28  -5604. 
Andersen.  Louis  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  John  .\..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adhenberger,  Richard  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchley.  Jlmmle  O,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ballantyne,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Gerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Biedlger.  Larry  \V,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakely.  Robert  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blum.  Fred  M..  341-2-1^-4602, 
Bowline,  Jerry  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandt,  Joseph  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breld,  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Alton  P.  H  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  William  L,.  453^8-6070. 
Bryant.  Warren  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkart.  Charles  W,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burris.  Darrel  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bush,  Lawrence  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushey.  Robert  M.,  217  30-7196. 
Cameron.  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron  Edward  E,.  558  42-1757. 
Caphng,  Elwyn  R  .  530-J2^214. 
Carpenter.  James  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Oscar  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chubner,  James  F,.  292   26  9468. 
Cirillo.  Eugene  E..  089   26-2179, 
Claxton,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs.  Charles  D,.  407^4-4492, 
Conklln.  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran.  .Arthur  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correll.  Charles  A,,  223-38  6485. 
Coscen,  Con^tantin.  Jr..  112-24^1823. 
Coz2i.  M-rtin  A...  093-2&  3860. 
Crupper,  Jerry  A.,  440-30-  2950. 
Dattolico,  Christino.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dereska.  Stanley  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeSoto  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugas.  .Arthur  L..  437-^2-0014. 
Duplessis.  Paul  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durham,  Archer  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Eastman,  WiUlam  D,,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eatjn.  Melville  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUifT,  John  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Evans,  Richard  P..  062   26-J940, 
Fanning  Den:. is  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feron.s.  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forby.  Willis  E..  504-32  6566 
Fowler.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fr:as.  Reynaldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Galloway.  James  R,.  457  40-8344 
G:lle  =  ple,  Wallace  D,,  528  32-9468, 
Goforth.  Charles  L,,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golberg,  Lawrence  H,,  471   30^7641. 
Grant.  Th  )mas  A..  141   24-6189. 
Qriesbach.  Duane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubb.  Wilnier  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heanue.  Festus  E..  Jr  .  018  -24-2150. 
Heimger.  Keith  D.  512  34-9281, 
Hennessey.  R.->bert  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlnger.  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoelECher,  William  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohenbe.'iier,  Raynnnd  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins.  Ravm:  nd  D  .  520-30^280. 
Horner,  Karl  F,  273   26-1671. 
Howe.  Arlen  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Howell   Harry  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutnick.  Kenneth  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Lewis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johns.  Paul  F,.  31^-32-1243, 
John.non.  Dale  A..  276-30  -8498. 
Jones.  Robert  L,  299  26-2054. 
Jones.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karabela.  Raymond  E,.  110^26-1115. 
Kater.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keck.  Charles  H  .  468  -30-7378. 
Kelrn.  Richard  P  ,  293-18  9562. 
King.  Billy  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkland,  Bennie  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Klrkpatrick,  Stewart  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kivisto,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klein,  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kryszak,  Theodore  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kumpf,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lasslter,  Billy  R.,  243^6-3356. 

Lawler,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leaptrot,  Brinson  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Livers,  Francis  D.,  Jr.,  455^8-1638. 

Love,  Warren  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynam,  Edmond  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malone,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marzano,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDowell,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElhanon,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKeown,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McLaughlin,  Marcellus  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McNamara,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyers,  Leslie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Milanovlch,  Nicholas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilier.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mortensen,  Gilbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Musgrove,  Frank  W.,  466-40--4938. 

Myers.  Lewis  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelle  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neubauer,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicolos,  Peter  K.,  554-^iO-4074. 

Norton.  Fred  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Page,  Robert  E.,  312-28-4C15. 

Parker,  Gilbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patton,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peach,  Matthew  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peeke,  Cleveland  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pepe,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poell.  Claude  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prentiss,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reisenwitz,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Duane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Lynn  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe.  Roland  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutkauskas,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sachs,  Sumner  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapatis  Peter  J.,  003-24-^899. 
Satterfleld,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheloske,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schennlng.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sey,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffield,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slma.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Harold  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mark  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siioreck.  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanlslav,  Rudolph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starkman.  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephensen,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tackett,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell.  Irby  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teske.  Clarence  E.,  266--42-8927, 
Thompson,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tokita.  Shokichi,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toole,  Clarence  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsubaki,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vautrlnot,  Theodore  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wayne,  Uoyd  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellman.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wickers,  Alonzo  B.,  231-34—4880. 
Williams,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllma,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlndels,  Frederick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yow,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Army 
The    following-named    persons    for    reap- 
pointment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
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Army  of  the  United  States  with  grades  as 
Indicated,  from  the  temporary  disability  re- 
tired list,  under  the  provlBlons  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  1211  and  3447: 
To  be  colonel.  Regular  Army,  and  colonel. 
Army  of  the  United  States 

McShea,  Royal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  major.  Regular  Army,  and  major. 
Army  of  the  United  States 

Petrlk,  Vernon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
and  3294: 

To  be  major 

Crltes,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  331 1: 
To  be  major 

Butler,  Roosevelt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Covington,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deshlelds,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herbert,  Bentley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Arnold,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashurst.  Turpin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Clinton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blair,  WUliam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brldgeman,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks,  Billy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Covington,  Robert  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flynn,  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prldlund,  Karen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gram,  Wallace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlffls,  Jimmy  E.,  26&-60-8975. 

Harper,  John  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irzyk,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Stanton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kashporenko,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Konynenbelt,  Marvin,  376-^iO-l519. 

Laehu,  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lo  Presti,  Vincent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mansfield.  Lyndon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  David  P.,  504--14-2358. 

Pierce,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quesenberry,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ricketts,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schuyler,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Singer,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slsler,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Southwell,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wamble,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wicker.  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To   be   first   lieutenant 

Abersold,  Dale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Nancy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Almeroth,  David  M.,  356-34-^302. 

Alvord,  Harold  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aswad,  Madeline  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Marvin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beatson,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berg,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolz.  Farrell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bounell  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Clyde  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowles.  Edward  S.,  186-34^-2312. 

Bryan,  Roy  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burdette,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Christiansen,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Janice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darnold,  Jana  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  Mars,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Draude,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duncan,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edmondson,  Gilbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards   Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evars.  Melvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Frost,  Billy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puqua,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glbbs,  Terry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oleeson.  Roberta  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  Francis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grose,  Tony  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gruenewald.  Armie  K..  503^8-1717. 

Hagler,  Ralph  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hennlgan,  Mac  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffman,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huppmann.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  Gilbert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klein,  Leland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kovac,  George  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Thomas  E.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Linton,  Judith  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lovo,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin.  Wilkes  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mathls,  Boy  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAfee.  James  L.,  234-64^137. 

McDivitt,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Metcalfe,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muck,  Leon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlendorf.  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NorrlS.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Murray  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petrosky,  Daniel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price.  Warren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raudy,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray,  Lewis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raymond,  James  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rearden,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reid,  William  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rich,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  Judson  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roland,  Clarence  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sambol,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suarez.  Margarita  M.,  217^4-4510. 

Sawtelle,  Matthew  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffer,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuman,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seetin,  Samuel  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlmnalck,  Jay  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoults.  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland,  Bryan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vinson,  Mark,  458-56-^477. 
Volkmann,  Helko  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Floyd  E.,  511^0-5432. 
Weathers,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Christopher  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeager,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zltek,  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Arment,  Raymond  P.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenner,  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cline,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dethlefsen,  Clayton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G«ntemann,  Mlchor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goltry,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  Gerard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffeman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heritage,  Melvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Montie  T.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houseworth,  Ronald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaracz,  Thad  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketner,  Lin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madison,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   , 

Malone,  Danny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,        \ 

McKenna,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnley,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monoskl,  Stephen  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OT>ell,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Barbara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Worley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeh,  Ernst  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runestrand,  Warren  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuels,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Schreck,  Richard  C,  537^0  8531. 
Seibly,  Robert  L,.  558  -60-1437, 
Skipper,  Donald  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubits,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  ;n  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283, 
3284,  3286,  3287,  3288.  and  3290. 

Toynes,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283.  32«4.  3286, 
3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Hostetter.  Henry  C    421-70  5090 
Keapproth.  Thomas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Melton,  Glenn  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  N.^vy 
The  following  named  (Na\al  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Kevin  M.  Alaspa  Frederick  N.  Mc- 

Thomae  J    Baasch  Omber 

Ralph  M.  Bard  James  J.  MacDonald 

Ralph  C,  Bartlett  Rlcliard  T.  M.^con 

William  D.  Benton        Kenneth  J.  Marra 
Jam^es  C.  Boyer  Keniieth  J. 

Carradean  L.  Brown         Marszalek 
James  E.  Campbell         David  A.  Miller,  Jr, 
James  R.  Coofjer  Gregory  P  Miller 

Patrick  W,  Cummings  nich;u-d  J    Miller 
Thomas  Curtln  Robert  F,  Miller 

David  E,  Dabrltz  Walter  L,  Mills 

Randall  A.  Dlener  ArJiur  D,  Moeller 

•Donald  R,  Dreyer  Micliatl  R    Monte© 

David  A,  Ehjnn  David  R.  Moneixsen 

Robert  T,  Eckels  Charles  M.  Moss 

•Ronald  B,  Parmer         Peter  L.  Nemeth 
Erik  S.  Gregorj-  Thomas  W. 

David  J.  Haas  Ostrander 

John  R.  Hiill  David  B.  Palmer 

Ralph  M.  Hall  Page  F,  K,  Rea,d 

David  L.  Hambrock       PhlUp  C.  Ruhl 
David  L.  Hanback  Allen  E  S:;eed 

David  M.  Hardy  William  H.  Splnks 

John  L.  Hocking  .A.lcxandcr  C  Stephens 

Andrew  J.  J;u:kson         .Stephen  F  St   Thomas 
Walter  L.  Jacjbsen       Steven  A.  TarnofI 
Robert  R.  Jauenilg       George  W  Thielemann 
Edmund  K.  John  John  A.  Thomas 

Joseph  J.  Kryglel  John  W,  Waddell 

George  T.  Lee  David  K.  Wehe 

William  "H"  Lewis,       Allen  G.  Wesley 

Jr.  Jef.rey  S.  WUbiirn 

Daniel  C.  LlbeoB  Richard  Q.  Yard 

Paul  D.  Longo 

The  following  named  (naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  progr.um  c^iUdidales)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  sUifT  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaJiflcation 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Cary  D.  Poston 

Donald  W.  Wolpai^t 

The  following  named  i  Naval  Re.^erve  offi- 
cers) to  be  perma:ie::t  lle\it,enarits  a-.d  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders.  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  The  qualifica- 
tion  therefor   as   provided   by   law: 

•Dennis  R.  Ahl 

•John  E.  Anderson 

The  following-named  (Naval  Resene  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  A.  Gl ere  •William  E.  Madden 

•Michael  T.  Han,=t         '.James  S.  Soteres 
•Thomas  M.  Hubbard  'GezaT.  Terezhalmy 

The  following  named  ( civilian  college  grad- 
uates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
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grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
rental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
cualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
•Mason  O  Cox  'MUlard  B.  Smith 

•  Thomas  W.  Creed        'Dennis  S.  Stosalc 
•Larry  W.  Pampel  'Joseph  M.  Werrell 

•  aregory  R.  Parr  'David  S.  Williams 

•Lawrence  A.  Aubry  (civilian  college  grad- 
i.ate)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
t  emporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
I  lental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
c  uallficatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers)   to  be   permanent  lieutenants    (Junior 
frade)    and    temporary    lieutenants    In    the 
Jledlcal   Corps   of   the   Navy,   subject   to   the 
c  uallficatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
'Edward  F.  Anderson    'Robert  P.  Randolph 
"Emanuel  D.  AscarelU  'Gerald  D.  Taylor 
•ThomaaJ.  'Raymond  F.  Taylor 

Humphries  'BUly  R.  Toms 

•  Phillip  P.  Mac 

•Manuel  L.  Escoto  i Naval  Reserve  officer) 
t )  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander 
a  nd  a  temporary  commander  In  the  Medical 
(  orps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
t  on  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Adlb  H.  Barsoum.  US.  Navy  officer,  to  be 
a  permanent  commander  and  a  teinp>orary 
ciptain  in  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
c  f  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlon 
t  nerefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers 
t )  be  temporary  commanders  In  the  Medical 
C  orps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
J  ;ct  to  the  quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided 
t  y  law. 

V  fayne  E.  F*razier  James  G.  Luehrs 
F  obert  L.  Pulwyler  John  S  Romlne 
I  enjamln  F.  Gibbs,  Jr.  Wayne  H.  Wolfe 

J  Dseph  Honlgman  Stanley  B   Young 

r  avid  H.  Lewis 

Thomas  B.  Duff,  Jr.,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Beserve.  to  be  a  permanent  commander  In 
t:  le  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  the 
B  eserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fl:»tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Alton  C.  Lawton.  Jr.,  to  be  a  permanent 
c  jmmander  and  a  tem.porary  captain  in  the 
\  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
sibject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 

V  ded  by  law. 

David  L.  Walker,  to  be  a  permanent  com- 
E  lander  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
o;  the  U.S  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
t  lerefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Mahlon  S.  Miller,  to  be  a  temporary  com- 
n  lander  in  the  Dental  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
or  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
t  lerefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Ralph  E.  Reed,  to  be  a  temporary  com- 
r  Lander  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
or  the  US.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
t  lerefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Benjamin  B  Cabell,  to  be  a  temporary 
c  smmander  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Re- 
s  ;rve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quall- 
f  cation  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Willa  R.  Wahlsirom.  U.S.  Navy  retired 
c  fficer.  to  be  reappwlnted  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list  as  a  permanent  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
J  avy,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor 
a  s  provided  by  law 

The  following-named  temporary  chief  war- 
rint  officers  to  be  permanent  chief  warrant 
cfficers  (W-21  and  temporary  chief  warrant 
cfflcers  (W-3)  in  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
c  uallficatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
( leorge  E.  Duckworth  Richard  E.  Kinner 
I  Illton  Hines  Charles  R.  Poynter 

The  following-named  temporary  chief  war- 
r  mt  officers  to  be  permanent  chief  warrant 
cfflcers    (W-2)    in  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
c  uallficatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
.^.guUar.  Antonio  C,  Jr  Anderson,  James  C. 
y.kley.  Larry  D.  Award,  David  P. 

iJabado.  Gregory  P.      Baker,  Donald  D. 
.'  Ivarea.  Honorlo  B.       Barber,  R.  D. 


Barton.  Hershel  V. 
Baynes,  Robert  T. 
Blevlns.  Toney 
Brewer.  Clayton  R. 


Marshall,  Guy  A. 
Massengale,  Thomas 
I. 

Mauro.  Richard  P. 


Brlgman,  William  M.  Mcvay.  Curtis  C. 
Burton,  John  C,  Jr.  Milne.  Marion  K. 
Byrd.  Alwyn  M.  Morln.  John  E. 

Catts,  Ross  E.  Murphy,  John  T. 

Clark..  Robert  E.  Muse,  Paul  R 

Connors.  Daniel  Pepper,  Llston  D. 

Conti.  Charles  W.  Pitts.  James  P. 

Day,  Raymond  F.  Ranguette,  John  A. 

Dixon,  James  A.  Ratte.  Richard  A. 

Dodds,  Robert  L.  Raymond,  James  B. 

Dorso.  John  M.  Reece.  William  P. 

Dryfka,  John  E.  Reese,  Robert  W. 

Dubose.  Roy  H.  Rledel,  Charles  N. 

Dunn.  Dickie  D.  Riegger.  Robert  R. 

Edwards.  Kenneth  P  Ritz.  Richard  C. 
Esquibel,  Umberto  C.  Rogers,  Frank  L. 
Piles,  Douglas  D.  Rongey,  Gerry  L. 

Foreman,  John  E.  Salinas.  Amando  S 

Frederick.  David  L.        Saye,  William  A. 
Frederick,  Virgil  E.        Schad.  Roderick  F. 
Freeman,  Stanford  L.    Schroeder,  WiUisim. 
Fuller.  Carroll  A.  Sherry,  Ronald  E. 

Garcellano.  Rudolfo  LShierling,  Johnnie  W. 
Gillum.  Jerry  L.  Simpson,  Neal  L. 

Goard.  Owen  D.  SJiger,  Ronald  W. 

Godwin,  Jackie  E.  Slover,  David  P. 

Grampp,  Gordon  D.  Smith.  Darrel  O. 
Graves,  Charles  R,  Smith,  David  L. 

Grue,  Merlin  C.  Sockell,  Edward  J. 

Hamilton.  Robert  E..     Spencer  Richard  A. 

Jr.  Stansell.  Walter  T. 

Hanson,  Clark  R.  Stephens.  Hugh  L. 

Harris.  Donald  E.  Step p,  Robert  L. 

Hausauer,  Donald  L.      Stevens.  William  D. 
Henry,  James  III.  Stikeleather,  Thomas 

Hickam.  Curtis  J.  Q- 

Highlands.  William  H  Sturm,  Jackie  L. 
Hogan.  Tommv  E.  Tevls.  John. 

HolUdav,  Donald  A.  Thomas.  Larry  R. 
Hunley,  Paul  D.  Thompson.  Frank  L. 

Jeffrey,  James  D.  Trammell.  William  J. 

Jewah.  Joseph  H.  Vickery.  Gwynn  A. 

Johnson,  Donald  A.       Vlllanueva.  Anastacio 
Kadlecik,  Ronald  M  L 

Kaufman,  Leonard.       Walsh,  Jon  A. 
Kelley.  Thomas  P.  Ward,  Bobby  J. 

Kilmer.  Harold  B  ,  Jr.  Welch,  Gerald  F. 
Klrkey.  Floyd  R.  Wesley.  Philip,  C.  M. 

Knall,  E>anlel  J.  West.  Frank.  Jr. 

Kostlch.  Michael  E.        Wlckliffe.  Charles  D 
Lacava.  Louis  R..  Jr.      WUlecke,  Waldo  L. 
Langmald,  Robert  V..  Wilson.  Herman  T..  Jr 

Jr.  Wilson.  William  C. 

Lankford,  Roger  L.        Wolfe.  Stephen  F. 
Lawson,  Carroll  L.         Woods.  Thomas  R. 
Lesperance,  Robert  F.  Wyatt.  William  D. 
Love.  Odell  G.  Zeman.  David  A. 

Love,  Thomas  J.  Zimmerman,  James  H, 

Lowen.  Kenneth  J.        Zlon.ElgleD. 
Maggard.  Andrew  J.      Zonkel.  Joseph  P. 
Mahar,  Joseph  C. 

Franklin  E.  Minyard.  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to  be 
a  permanent  commander  and  a  temporary 
captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law 

•Stephen  C.  Bryd  (clvUlan  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Den- 
tal Corps'of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

'Ferris  P  Thompson  i  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer i  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  a  temporary  commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Lawrence  D.  Culpepper 
•Michael  W.  Patterson 

In  Tax  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  th«  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy   for   temporary   promotion 


to  the  grade  of  captain  la  the  line,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Abel,  Robert  W.  Green.  Rex  R. 

Abraham,  George  Green,  Robert  L. 

Aine,  Harry  E.  Green,  Roland  B. 

Allen.  Glenn  L.,  Jr.  Green.  Samuel  G..  Jr. 

Ames,  Fred  P.,  Jr.  Griswold,  Lyman  W. 

Anderson,  Bruce  E.  Hamilton.  Kenneth  M. 

Austin,  Amory  E.,  Jr.  Hann&n,  William  T. 

Ayars.  Charles  O.  Harper,  RolUn  H.,  Jr. 

Baker,  Carlos  P.,  Jr.  Harra,  Joseph  S. 

Barrons,  John  C.  Hartung,  Francis  C,  Jr 

Bauer.  Lynton  G.  Hays,  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 

Beck,  Alan  E.  Hellels,  John  G. 

Behr,  Byron  C.  Henson.  William  N. 

Bixby.  Ezra  L.  Herder,  Louis  B. 

Blank.  Billy  D.  Hero,  George  A.,  Ill 

Bolt,  Leland  E.  Hofferbert.  Louis  E.,  Jr. 

Bolte.  Carl  E.,  Jr.  Holman,  Bud  G. 

Boroody,  Joseph  Hoist,  WUllam  P.,  Jr. 
Bouchey,  Stuart  H.,  Jr.  Hoiwe,  John  W. 

Bowman,  James  E.  Hoyer,  Carl  I. 

Boyd,  Lon  V.  Huey.  William  E.,  Jr. 

Brewer,  Robert  M.  Husmann.  Donald 
Broadaway.  Richard  S.  Ingle,  Hugh  C.  Jr. 

Brown,  Harry  E.,  Jr.  Isaacson,  Leroy  V. 

Burns,  Lloyd  E.  Jackson.  Brian  R. 

Burton,  Marlon  B.  Jacobs,  Stuart  K. 

Butler,  Robert  E.  Jakimler,  Beverly  G. 

Butz,  Clarence  E.  Johnson,  Daren  W. 

Byouk,  Mark  L.  Johnson,  Milton  E..  Jr. 

Caldwell,  WUllam  P.  Johnson.  William  A. 

Canter,  Herbert  M.  Johnston,  Albert 

Carey,  Jack  A.  Johnston,  Donald  B. 

Carylon,  William  H.  Joiner,  Wyatt  E. 

Carpenter,  Edwin  B.  Jones,  Arthur  V. 

Carter,  Robert  C.  Jorgensen,  Robert  W. 

Casad.  Richard  D.  Joslin,  Robert  S. 

Chandler,  Leroy  Kaiiler,  John  H.,  m 
Chevallay,  Leon  C,  Jr.  Kakol,  Stanley  J. 

Clayton.  John  W.  Karstrom,  John  O.,  Jr. 

Corrigan.  Etonald  T.  Kaunells,  Edward  A. 

Cragon,  Stephen  D.  Kendall,  Jackson  W., 

Crawford.  John  D.  Jr. 

Crawley,  Stanley  W.  Kerr,  David  J. 

Criez.  Louis  R.  Killlan.  Michael  J. 

Dashefsky,  Murray  H.  Kimball.  Lewis  E.,  Jr. 

Davis.  Walter  M.,  Jr.  Kinghorn,  Allen  M. 

Debaun.  Gerald  B.  Kittler,  James  P. 

Decarlo.  Michael  A.  Knight,  Robert  K. 

Demeo.  Julian.  Jr.  Koehler.  Henry  C. 

Demmlng,  Raymond  Kudlacek,  Robert  B. 

E.,  Jr.  Lacey.  Alfred  G. 

Deveau.  Thomas  A.  Larson,  Ralph  W. 

Dlcken,  Wesley  C,  Jr.  Laulor,  Richard  J. 

DlUan.  Johan  A.,  Jr.  Laurltsen.  Ron 

Donoho.  Cecil  C.  Leonard.  Colvin  T.,  Jr. 

Duane.  Rodman  P.  Llberato.  FYank  A. 

Dyer.  Dewey  A.  Libhart.  Wayne  P. 

Elliott.  Richard  G.  Llllegraven,  Benjamin 

Ervin.  Harry  C,  Jr.  T. 

Eynatten,  Robert  J.  Lindsey,  John  M. 

Fait,  Gordon  H„  Jr.  Linton.  James  A. 

Farnsworth,  Harry  N.  Loesel,  Richard  O. 

Fitzgerald,  James  G.  Lowe.  Beverley  J. 

Floyd,  William  B.  Luccl.  Pasquale  R. 

Fowler.  William  M.  Luce,  Edgar  A. 

Fox.  Charles  D.,  Ill  Mahoney.  "J"  Edward 

FYancis,  Emeat  C.,  Jr.  Mahoney,  John  W. 

FYancls.  James  A.  Maneatls.  George  A. 

Frankenberger.  Manter,  John  R. 

WUllam  Martin.  Richard  G. 

FroUand,  Rudolf  G.  Mathews,  Jerome  L. 

Pugate,  Glenn  McCarthy.  John  J. 

Gafford.  Gerald  A.  Mclnnls.  Malcolm  A. 

Gallagher.  Thomas  E.  Meyer,  John  D. 

Gamble,  Francis  T.  Miller,  Jerry  J. 
Garrison,  Charles  P.,  JrMUler,  Raleigh.  Jr. 

Garvin.  Robert  G.  Miller,  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 

Gtaugh.  Rexford  D.  Miller.  William  C. 

Oawrys,  Joseph  A.  Minor.  David  M. 

Gearhart.  Donald  C.  Mitchell.  John  C. 

Gilbert.  Charles  R.  Montanaro.  Luciano 

GUlesple.  Robert  W.  P. 

QillUand     Frank    M.,  Moodv.  Sharon  C 

Jr.  Mufattl.  WUllam  P. 

Gleason.  Thomas  A.  Murphy.  John  L..  Jr. 

Goodman,  Vernon  L.  Nabors,  Thomas  D..  Jr. 

Goodwin.  Jack  C.  Nelson.  Holland  G. 

Gray,  Richard  T.  Nemchlck.  Michael  P. 

Grayson,  BHllson  C.  Newman,  James  L. 
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O'Connell,  Cnarles  P.,  Smith,  Edmund  A.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Smith,  Thomas  P. 

O  Malley.  Charles  A.      Sorenson,  Glenn  P. 
Oulland,  George  F.        Spence,  Floyd  D. 
Papas.  James  P.  Stamm.  William  J. 

Paul,  Richard  L.  Stombler,  Eugene  H. 

Prucha,  James  T.,  Jr,     Study.  Kenneth  L. 
Pruslecki,  John  J.         Stupar,  Branko 
Pusch.  Robert  A.  Suter.  Vane  E. 

Raybourn.  Lee  F.  Swan,  David  E. 

Read.  WUllam  G..  Jr.     Swank.  Paul  B. 
Reade,  Richard  S.,  Jr.    Swenson.  Craig  J. 
Reinertsen,  Stephen  P.Thomas.  Sveud  E. 
Revenaugh,  John  J.     Thornton,  Thomas  P, 
R:ppee,  Earl  F.  Tlnsman,  Stewart 

Rising,  Richard  P.  H.  W. 

Roehl.  Frank  E.  Underwood,  George  D., 

Rohlflng.  Frederick  W.     Jr. 
Rosenberger,  John  E.     Walters,  Charles 
Schaded,  Edmond  W.    Wells,  Raymond  h. 
Schmidt.  Jurgen  B.        Wennlng.  James  O. 
SchoUian,  James  J.       WUbur,  Edward  T. 
Schuerch.  Richard  W.   WUklns.  George  O. 
Secord,  WiUiam  J.         Williams.  James  E. 
Sheppard.  Harry  L..  Jr  Wilson,  Harold  E. 
Shirley.  Thomas  W.       Wilson.  Raymond  G. 
Smith.  Barnaby  F.         Yardley,  John  L  M.. 
Smith,  Douglas  J  Jr. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Blostan,  Dolores  I. 

Dougherty,  Margaret  E. 

Clark.  Ethel  B. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Johanna  L.  H.  Young,  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

In  the   Navt 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  line  and  staS  corps  of  the 
Navy  for  tempKjrary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5787,  whUe  serving  in, 
or  ordered  to,  bUlets  for  which  the  grade  of 
commander  Is  authorized  and  for  unre- 
stricted appointment  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander when  eligible  pursuant  to  law  and 
regulation  subject  to  quallflcatlon  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Chapman,  Frederick     Port,  Joseph  C. 

W.  De  Loach,  Jesse  H. 

Derr,  Allen  J.  Mclnvale,  Joe  B. 

SUPPLT  CORPS 

Dempsey.  Edward  J. 
Greenhalgh,  John  E. 
Geary,  Richard  S. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  colonel : 

Dorsey  J.  Bartlett  Thomas  I.  Gerard 

John  W.  Beck  Jerre  E.  Gratz 

Robert  H.  Berkshire  Otha  L.  Grlsham 

Donald  D.  Beurman  James  G.  HamUl 

Richard  M.  Buchanan  Kenneth  Harrell 

Edward  L.  Butler  John  H.  Hart 

Paul  A.  Cauchon  Robert  H.  HUl 

Horace  A.  Chenoweth  John  HoUlngshaus 

James  C.  Corman  Albert  H.  Holloway 

Ronnie  W.  Ira  C.  Houck,  Jr. 

Cunningham  Allan  B.  Hughes 

WUbur  R.  Dameron,  Theodore  G.  Jenkins 

Jr.  John  M.  Kelleher 

Elmer  D.  Davles,  Jr.  Henry  B.  Kemp,  Jr. 

Lucius  O.  Davis  George  F.  Keyes 

WUford  D.  Douglass  John  D.  Koutsandreas 

Roy  P.  Doyle  Stanley  Knowlton 

Joseph  D.  Eddlemon  Richard  C.  Krlegel,  Jr. 

Dale  W.  Evans  Edward  L.  Lieland.  Jr. 

George  W.  Finney  WUllam  R.  Locklear 

WUllam  E.  Forrest  Calvin  G.  Lowe 

Walter  A.  Gathman  Nolan  Lushlngton 


Carl  K.  Mahakian  David  E.  Schwulst 

James  M.  Mitchell,  Jr.  Robert  J.  Scully 
Carl  E.  Moore  Richard  S.  Stark 

Jonathan  P.  Naylor        ColUs  P.  Suderman.  Jr. 
Peter  G.  Paraskos  Bernt  T.  Sween 

Harold  L.  Peterson         George  M.  Vansant 
Robert  S.  Ralsch  John  M.  Verdi 

Claude  L.  Reynolds        Maynard  C.  Warwick, 
James  L.  Rldglll.  Jr.  Jr. 

Harvey  F,  Robblns  Carl  E.  Wedeklnd 

William  J.  Rodgers.  Jr.  Joseph  F.  Wozniak 
Robert  C.  Schlaudt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 
Robert  T.  Abernathy     Gerald  M.  Klrby 

III  Paul  R.  Koenen' 

James  W.    Atislow         James  M.  Mackenzie 
Edward  J.  Benak  Robert  W.  Mackey 

Charles  A.  Block  James  F.  Malone  " 

William  R.  Bosley,  Jr.  Frank  L.  Marangon 
Alan  J.  Bowie  Floyd  F.  Marshall,  Jr. 

Robert  E,  Coolidge         John  J   McConnell 
Andrew  W.  Danielson  John  P.  McGlll 
Clarko  Dewaters  Charles  H.  Meyer 

Gerald  A.  Dickerson     Robert  P.  Mitrione 
Lloyd  D.  Dixon  George  S   Morita 

Joseph  A.  Doglio  Rolile  Oatley,  Jr. 

William  D.  Donovan     Peter  J.  Ohagan,  Jr. 
Hugh  L.  Dougherty.      Julius  B.  Pierce 

Ji*-  Joseph  A   Presutto 

Jay  D.  Douglas  Edmond  W.  Pridgeu 

Russell  E.  Dyer  Middleton  P  Rav 
John  F.  Enders,  Jr  Frank  J.  Sauer 

Kenneth  J.  Erdman      John  Simich 
Robert  L.  Fletcher        William  C.  Slngletary 

Kenneth  D.  Fuller  Howard  C.  Sweet.  Jr. " 

Edward  D.  Haley  James  R.  Tull 

Charles  G.  Hoffman  John  C.  Vernon.  Jr. 
Egbert  Horton,  Jr.         Lars  R.  Warn 

Richard  M.  Irgens  Robert  W.  Wentz.  Jr. 

Walter  J.  Kalita  Frank  W.  Ziegler.  Jr. 

The  foUowing-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  colonel : 

Donald  H.  Ahern  Blair  L.  Mackenzie 

George  W.  Allen  WUllam  F.  Maughan 
Thornton  J.  Anderson,  Jerry  J.  Mitchell 

Jr-  Joseph  A.  Molltoris 

Frederick  M.  Bates  James  F.  Mollov.  Jr. 

Stephen  D.  Beck  Walter  F.  Murphy.  Jr. 

Eugene  C.  Benbow  WUllam  K.  Nicrosi,  Jr. 

Phillip  J.  Boogaerts  John  J.  O'Donnell,  Jr. 

BUIie  H.  Brister  Gerard  P.  OKeefe 

Prank  O.  Burge.  Jr.  Benjamin  C.  Pratt 

Robert  R,  Carson  Richard  S  Reed 

Charles  C.  Caudle  Thomas  P.  Reid 

June  M.  Dantln  Lavern  Rice 

Vaughn  L.  Deboever  Robert  F.  Rick 

Donald  L.  DUlon  Robert  W  Rust 

Edward  R.  Disperslo  Joseph  B.  Ruth.  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Donohue  Kenneth  A.  Seal 

Raymond  M.  Erwln  Angelo  M.  Senie;iza 

Lawrence  P.  Flynn  Milton  Shaw 

Jett  T.  Ford.  Jr.  Richard  B  Sheridan 

Louis  W.  Futrell  James  R.  Smith 

Roger  E.  Galllher  Keith  A.  Smith 

John  A.  Gose  Charles  E.  Smitherman 

Theodore  E.  GugUn  Nell  O.  Snepp 

James  W.  Hammond,  Richard  F.  Staar 

Jr.  Richard  W.  Stone 

James  W.  Harris  William  H.  Stroman 

John  B.  Hlrt  Fred  Stutler 

John  S.  Hobbs  Jerome  B.  Tlnllng 

John  E.  Jackson  Arch  F.  Trimble 

Louis  C.  Johanson  George  A,  VanHoomis- 
Kenneth  R.  Johnson        sen 

J.  E.  Kalsh  Wilcomb  E.  Washburn 

James  S.  Kelly  Jerry  H.  Weiss 

Robert  A.  Kimbrough  Hunter  B.  Whltesell 

III  Russell  H.  Whitla.Jr 

Vlto  B.  Lasala  John  F.  Williams.  Jr. 

Nicholas  M.  Laslavlc.  William  L.  WUllams 

Jr.  Stanley  B.  Wilson 

William  R.  Leonard  Blair  D.  Woolsey 

John  R.  Lilley  II  Thomas  E.  Workman. 
Howard  A.  Looney  Jr. 

THomas  E.  Lucas  Barkley  B.  Yarborough 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 

William  P.  Albaugh  Raj-mond  J.  Flannery, 
Kenneth  R.  Allen  Jr. 

Louis  W.  Alter.  Jr.  Patrick  J.  Foley 

Vincent  P.  Andaloro  Ronald  L.  Fraser 

PhUlip  T.  Backer  Stephen  A  Fritz 

Douglas  B.  Barfield  Richard  G  Frohnen 

Harrj-  F.  Barnes  Francis  R  Frola 

Lloyd  J.  Barnes  John  E.  Gallagher 

Bobby  A.  Barringer  Gordon  Gannon.  Jr. 

Gerard  J.  Baxter  Charles  R.  Gardiner 

Donald  J.  Berryman  Howard  C.  Gentile 

Richard  K.  Best  Reginald  N.  Germany, 
Virgil  W.  Blnkley  Jr 

Charles  S.  Bishop.  Jr.  Theodore  L   Gey.  Jr. 

Claude  Black  Perry  L.  Glancy 

Robert  E.  Black  Alvin  H  Goeser,  Jr. 
Joseph  L.  Blaslngame  Henry  J   Goffi 

Allan  E,  Bloom  Thomas  J.  Golden.  Jr. 

James  C.  Boggs.  Jr.  William  L.  Golemon 

Ronald  J.  Bordenaro  WUllam  H   Gossell 
Francis  E.  Bowen,  Jr.  Ed  W    Graham 

John  T.  Brassfleld  Donald  H    Green 

William  F.  Braucher  Jean  B  Green 

Clayton  P.  Brennan  John  J  Griffin 

Peter  J.  Brlggeman  Harlaii  H  Grooms.  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Brooks  Stephen  Grozinskl 

WiUiam  J.  Brooks  Francis  D.  Hadden 

Anthony  J.  Brosco  Herbert  C  Halght 

Ir\in  C.  Brown  Ralph  D  Hankins 

Robert  J.  Bulce  Nolan  V   Hansen 

Tliomas  F.  Burke  Marshall  B  Haraden 
Junior  L.  Bybee  Jr. 

Robert  B.  Calamarl  Bernard  J.  Harmon 

Paul  T.  CampbeU  Michael  H    Harrington 

Donald  J.  Caplnas  Robert  .\    Harrison 

Joseph  A.  Caprara  David  M   Hatfield 

Kevin  H.  Cassedy  .Albert  W.  Hecht.  Jr. 

Clpriano  Castillo,  Jr.  James  h    Heckman 
Michael  W.  Cervenak   J.«Ties  C    Heigham 

Herbert  F.  Chabysek,  Karl  Heyer  III 

Jr.  Travis  N.  Hines 

Charles  T.  Chapman  T!ie«lore  T  Hogan.  Jr. 

William  G.  Cheadle  Crordon  W.  Holm 

Edward  A.  Clark  Lee  B.  Holmes 

Edward  A.  Clark  III  Francis  M   Horn 

Richard  O.  Clark  Edmund  L.  Hudson 

Robert  M.  Clark  E'ligene  L    Hughes 
Francis  L.  Cleland,  Jr.  Bobby  G    Hunter 

George  F.  Coleman  George  M    Hutchlns 

Joseph  M.  Coman  Roben  E    Jacobs 

Wiley  E.  Conder  Lester  C  Jacobson,  Jr. 

Richard  M.  Condrey  Ernest  F  Janney.  Jr. 

Arthur  B.  Conlon  Marvin  H   Janson 

John  H.  Coram  Warren  I   Jaycox 

Robert  B.  Crawford  Frederick  R   jerrett 

Thomas  J.  Crlbbs  Gordon  K   Jrihnson  III 

Robert  M.  CroU  Eugene  D   Ji^hnson 

Marvin  L.  Crowdls  Kenneth  W   Johnsuu 

George  Cutsogeorge  Dtr.nis  K    Joyce 

Wayne  B.  Daniels  Dav:d  P   Karcher 

Louis  DatUlo  Owen  Keavncy 

Allan  D  Davis  Douglas  F    Keith 

^^^omas  F.  Deacher  Thonia.s  F   KfhiJior 

.Jnhnnv  O.  Dean  Floy  A    Kelley 
William  Delorenzo.  Jr.  Thomas  C.  Kerr 

Nova  E  Demcney.  Jr  Roger  G   Kldston 

Raymond  Depwe  George  Klraly,  Jr. 

William  L  Dickens  Patrick  G    Kirby 

Dw.gln  R  Dickey  Douglas  J   Kirchner 

Russell  E  Dolan  Charles  E.  Knettles 

Sheldon  C  Downes  Fred  W.  Koehler,  Jr. 

Anthony  J.  Dunleavy  Tom  L.  Kornegay 

Thomas  L  Dunton  John  E,  Kussmann.  Jr. 

Randall  E.  Egertson  Carmen  T    Labianca 

John  R.  Enrlght  James  H   Lane,  Jr. 

Charles  E   Ensley  Alexander  J  Lapinskl, 
Edmvind  R.  Euler  Jr 

Flalph  D  Fagge.Jr  Thomas  R   Larson 

Louis  E,  Farrell  John  E.  Laurent 

Peter  G  Fenlon  Dewltt  B,  Lawrenson, 
Roland  B.  Field  Jr. 

Peter  J  Finley  .When  M   Leahy 

Robert  E   Finney  HiUitry  M   Leclalre.  Jr. 

Travis  G  Pitts  John  k    I^edeauo  . 
Barclay  W.  Fltzpatrlck  Edward  C.  Lelouls.  Jr. 
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H.  Lucero 
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T  J.  Lynch 
tfr  H.  Lyoas 

3h  D.  Mankawlch 
Richard  S.  Manley 
Da^td  S.  Manuel 

A.  Marmlon 
Brite  A.  Martin 

V.  Martin.  Jr. 
S.  Martin 
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Wa.  ter  C.  McLaughlin 
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Gllfcert  D.  Meeker 
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l!am  F.  Messerll 
Bar  lell  D.  Miller 
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Margaret  L.  Nelson 
VVllUan:!  O.  Nelson.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Neumann 
Clyuch  Newsome,  Jr. 
wilUam  L.  Nlcolls 
Robert  D.  Nolan 
Ker.neth  W. 

Northwlck 
Kermeth  W. 

Northwlck 
Joseph  G.  Norton 
Donald  P.  Oatls 
Thomas  J.  O'Donneli. 

Jr. 
PhlUp  F.  Oestrlcher 
Thomas  W.  Ohanlon 
Salvatore  L.  Olivlerl 
Franlc  P.  Orlando 
Paul  J.  Otis 
Paul  J.  Pardy 
Joseph  M.  Parker,  Jr. 
Kenton  L.  Pate 
Arthur  S.  Patron 
James  D.  Pauly 
Ronald  E.  Peduzzl 
Stephen  Percy 
Leland  E.  Person 
James  W.  Persons 
Michael  J.  Phelan 
William  Piper 
Leonard  E.  Porter 
John  R.  Powers 
Paul  E.  Pruett 
Lulgl  Ragosta 
Robert  W.  Rauch 
Thomas  P.  Redden,  Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Reed 
George  P.  RelUy 
Thomas  M.  Rels 
Stephen  L.  Reveal 


Steve  E.  Richardson  John  P.  Stayton 

James  P.  RUey.  Jr.  George  B.  Stebblns,  Jr. 

Harold  W.  Robblna  Carmon  L.  Stewart 
Frederick  C.  Robinson,  Robert  A.  Stiglitz 

II  Leonard  B.  Stolba 

Edward  H.  Roemer  Rodney  L.  Stone 

John  P.  Rocs  George  E    Strickland 

John  K.  Roschlau  Ray  U.  Tanner 

Merle  R.  Rose  Paul  E  Thomsen 

William  W.  Rose,  Jr.  Romalne  D.  Thorflnn- 
Russell  A.  Rourke  son 

Robert  F.  Ruan,  II  James  R.  Tickle 

Frederick  H.  Russell  Tommy  .\   Tinker 

William  H.  Sackett  Frank  T.  Tobin 

Ronald  W.  Salmon  Howard  Troxell 

Gordon  A.  Samuel  Pred  Ts.;hopp.  Jr. 

David  W.  Santee  P.\ul  D  Tucker 

William  D.  Saylor  Gerald  H   Turley 

William  E.  Foster  G.  Ulrich,  Jr. 

Scarbrough  Emll  L.  Veer 

James  H.  Schell  Carl  R.  Venditto 

Robert  D  Scherer  Jerry  T    Verkler 

John  P.  Schmltt  Richard  D.  Wagner 

William  L.  Seay  Robert  T  Waters 

Richard  T.  Secrest  Ben  F   Weaver 

David  L.  Shane  Larry  M    Wheeler 

David  P.  Sheehan  Robert  E,  Wheeler 

Robert  H.  John  R.  Whelan 

Shortsleeve  Robert  J.  Wiedemann 

Charles  A.  Skelton  Alexander  P   White.  Jr 

John  D.  Slack  James  R,  White 

Earl  F.  Sprong  David  Workman 

Clarence  L.  Smith  Jijel  A.  Yarboro 

Elbert  G.  Smith  William  E.  Yeager 
Raymond  L.  Smith 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 

Harlan  P.  Chapman  Jerry  W.  Marvel 
Richard  W.  Ha-.i.thorneJames  W.  McGarvey 

LiUher  A.  Lono  Albert  Put 


Central  Intellegence  Agency 


The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  50,  United  States  Code,  section 
403.  for  appointment  as  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Vernon  Anthony  Walters,  065- 
09-5317,  U.S.  Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  2, 1972 : 

Patent  Office 

Robert  Gottschalk,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 

U.S.  District  Cotmis 

Louis  C.  Bechtle,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

James  L.  Foreman,  of  BUnols,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Illinois. 

Howard  David  Hermansdorfer.  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky. 

Department   or   Justice 

WUllam  K.  Schaphorst,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  A.  Field  III.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West   Virginia   for   the    term   of   4   years. 
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'  ?he  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
,  offered  the  following  prayer : 


'.  ^he  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
the  firmament  showeth  His  handi- 
wofk. — Psalm  19:1. 
jilmlghty  and  eternal  God,  immortal 
invisible,  our  yearning  hearts  turn 
Thee  but  in  our  feeble  faith  we  fail 
find  Thee.  The  heavens  declare  Thy 
ry  and  yet  so  often  we  do  not  see  it. 
e  earth  showeth  Thy  handiwork,  yet 
>eldom  do  we  realize  it.  The  universe  is 
led  with  the  sound  of  music  calling  us 
live  life  to  the  full,  yet  we  will  not 
en.  But  once  in  a  v.-hile  in  the  quiet  of 
;  morning,  or  the  calm  of  a  noonday 
ment,  or  in  the  silence  of  the  evening, 
till,  small  voice  break.>  through  and 
know  Thou  art  with  us.  As  we  respond 
re  comes  to  us  anew  the  peace  of  the 
pr4sence  and  the  strength  of  Thy  spirit. 
iklay  this  be  our  experience  today  as 
set  out  to  do  our  work  for  the  good  of 
country  and  the  peace  of  our  world, 
n  the  spirit  of  Him  who  always  lis- 
teied  to  Thee,  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ce  'dings  and  aruiounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

iVithout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

rhere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ai  - 

rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  wiiich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing; title: 

H.R.  1682.  All  act  to  provide  for  deferment 
of  constructlor.  charges  payable  by  Westlands 
Water  District  attributable  to  lands  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Leinoore.  Calif.,  Included 
ill  said  distric  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  aeiees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou?e  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  follov;ing  title: 

S.  659.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (creating  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  Postsecondary  Education  and  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education),  the  Ele- 
mentary' and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress,  and 
related  acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  748) 


entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  payment 
and  appropriation  of  the  second  and 
third  installments  of  the  United  States 
contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  749) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  United 
States  contributions  to  the  Special  Funds 
of  the  Asian  Envelopment  Bank." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2010) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  3244.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1970,  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
an   International   aeronautical   exposition; 

S.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  the 
"Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1971";  and 

S,  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  Document  Numbered  56,  entitled 
"State  Utility  Comralsslons — Summary  and 
Tabulation  of  Information  Submitted  by  the 
Commissions." 
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PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  SERVICES  PER- 
FORMED BY  EMPLOYEES  IN 
HOUSE  PUBLICATION  DISTRIBU- 
TION SERVICES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  835  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  835 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  compensation  to  each  em- 
ployee of  the  Publications  Distribution  Serv- 
ice of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  all 
services  performed  by  such  employee  In  ex- 
ces.s  of  the  normal  workday  where  such  serv- 
ices are  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  of  compensation  otherwise 
paid  to  such  employees. 

This  resolution  shall  take  effect  on  Its 
adoption  and  payments  made  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  terminated  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  determines 
necessary. 

Mr.  H.\YS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPRESENTATIVES  UDALL  AND 
PREYER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN- 
TRODUCE NATIONAL  EDUCATION- 
AL OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 

(Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Congressman  Udall,  of 
Arizona,  and  I  have  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Opportunities  Act. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  a 
legislative  school  policy  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  court-ordered  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  now  on  what  our 
national  educational  policy  shou'd  be  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  before  that  policy  is 
set  by  the  court  alone  without  any  guid- 
ance from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  enough  to  say, 
"No  busing."  We  must  say,  "Here  is  a 
better  way  to  accomplish  our  goals,  a  bet- 
ter alternative  than  busing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  draftsman 
of  this  bill  is  Alexander  Bickel.  profes- 
sor of  constitutional  law  and  legal  history 
at  Yale  University,  and  a  recognized 
authority  in  this  field. 

I  hope  Congre.ss  will  take  this  bill  and 
use  it  as  a  base  for  developing  legisla- 
tion that  can  provide  the  better  answers 


that  we  need  in  this  country  on  educa- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  invite  the  support  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  Houfe  in  :<upport 
of  this  legislation. 

I  will  include  a  further  explanation 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  at  a  later  point 
in  the  Record  today. 


AIR-TO-AIR  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
PENTAGON 

(Mi-.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  been  informed  that  the  United  States 
has  now  agreed  to  supply  Venezuela 
with  100  air-to-air  Sidewinder  missiles 
costing  a  classified  amount.  I  think 
we  have  reached  the  point  of  complete 
idiocy.  Venezuela  needs  air-to-air  mis- 
siles as  much  as  you  and  I  need  the  bu- 
bonic plague.  I  wonder  what  imaginanr' 
enemy  the.'-e  Sidewinder  missiles  will 
sidewind  against. 

I  think  we  all  ought  to  write  President 
Nixon  a  letter  asking  him  to  conduct  a 
few  sanity  tests  on  those  administration 
bureaucrats  responsible  for  this  mag- 
nificent plan  to  escalate  the  arms  race 
in  South  America. 

If  any  American  citizen  who  supports 
foreign  aid  as  I  do  wonders  why  many 
Members  of  Congress  vote  against  it,  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons. 

I  know  I  cannot  justify  this  Side- 
winder caper  which  is  escalating  the 
arms  race  in  Latin  America  to  my  con- 
stituents so  I  think  the  Pentagon  deci- 
sionmakers should  come  out  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  try  to  do  it.  I  can  assure  you 
they  would  be  booed  off  the  platform. 


A  VIETNAM  CEASE-FIRE  IN  RE- 
TURN FOR  WITHDRAWING 
TRCX)PS  FROM  TAIWAN? 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
other  Members  of  this  House,  and  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
communique  out  of  Peking  as  it  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  there  has  been  some 
diminution  in  our  defense  commitment 
to  Taiwan. 

I  have  listened  these  past  2  days  to 
Members  of  the  House  who  were  briefed 
on  these  meetings  at  the  White  House. 
They  point  out  that  our  commitment  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  Taiwan  was 
"when  the  tension  diminishes,"  and  that 
we  have  the  say  over  just  when  that 
shall  be.  So,  they  say,  we  have  not  really 
given  away  too  much  in  our  statements 
about  Taiwan. 

Of  course,  the  current  "tension"  in 
the  Pacific  area  is  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Personally  I  am  inclined  to  believe — 
and  I  have  already  seen  some  reports 
of  this — that  there  was  some  sort  of 
secret  understanding  in  Peking  that  we 
would  actually  withdraw  all  our  forces 
from  Taiwan  only  when  the  Chinese  had 
succeeded   in   getting    the   North   Viet- 


namese to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam, and  to  come  to  the  conference  table 
for  meaningful  negotiations.  I  hope  that 
such  a  secret  agreement  with  Peking 
exists.  If  so,  then  we  have  made  a  good 
arrangement. 

If  not,  I  would  urge  the  President  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  Chinese  that  we  will 
not  begin  any  withdrawal  until  they  do 
something  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 

I  shall  discuss  these  comments  in 
gi'catcr  detail  in  this  Chamber.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lat^r  today. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addres.?  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
absent  from  the  floor  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  February  23  and  24.  1972. 
pursuant  to  leave  of  absence  of  the 
House,  due  to  official  business  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

During  my  absence  three  record  votes 
were  taken.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  as  follows: 

RoUcall  No.  49 — I  would  ha\e  voted 
"aye"  on  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12931. 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  that 
sought  to  prevent  private  orgaiiizations 
or  profitmaking  corporations  which  were 
being  punished  for  creating  pollution 
from  receinng  Federal  subsidies  for  pol- 
lution abatement.  This  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  record  teller  vote  of  151 
ayes  to  224  noes; 

Rollcall  No.  51 — I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12067,  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
aid  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  by  a  record  vote 
of  213  yeas  and  167  nays. 

Rollcall  No.  52 — I  would  have  voted 
'nay"  on  the  motion  that  the  House 
recede  and  concur  with  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  27  regarding  assist- 
ance to  Ecuador.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to  by  a  record  vote  of  230  yea,s  to  138 
nays. 


ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  SHOW  THE 
EXPANSION  WILL  CONTINUE 

'Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  wa.'?  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODRS.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  one  of  the 
most  significant  .sign{X)sUs  for  evaluatmg 
econoniic  outlook  is  to  look  at  the  in- 
dex of  leading  economic  indicators. 
Leading  economic  indicators  are  meas- 
ures of  various  economic  activities  which 
have  over  the  years  shown  a  marked  re- 
lationship to  subsequent  bu.^nes^  condi- 
tions. They  provide  significant  clues  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  economy 
over  the  near  future. 

The  Commerce  Department  recently 
published  the  composite  index  of  eight 
leading  economic  indicators  for  January. 
This  index,  which  includes  measures  of 
employment,  capital  investment  and 
prices,  soared  2.3  percent  over  the  pre- 
\1ous  montii   th'-  laT-Ee.5t  single  monthly 
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ga  n  since  October  1968.  The  rise  in  Jan- 
uary  was  the  fifth  consecutive  monthly 
Increase  in  this  index.  Moreover,  the 
tr<  nd  in  these  indicators  since  last  spring 
has  been  unmistakably  strong.  This  ex- 
perience foreshadows  sound  economic 
ga  jis  for  the  future. 

rhe  leading  indicators  series  is  not  an 
in  allible  guide  to  future  economic  de- 
ve  opments.  However,  when  combined 
wi  ;h  other  favorable  evidence,  such  as 
anticipated  business  investment  and  new 
housing  starts,  it  makes  a  strong  case 
foi  economic  expansion  over  the  coming 
months. 

iVere  there  only  one  or  two  economic 
indicators  rising,  there  would  be  little 
ca  ise  for  optimism.  But  the  number  of 
indicators  currently  advancing  demon- 
stiate  that  the  economy  is  embarked  on 

itrong  sustainable  upward  advance. 


anl 


of 


th( 
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REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
pe;  mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reiiarks.) 

Irlr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
filed  with  great  reluctance  a  discharge 
pelitlon.  I  filed  this  petition  because  we. 
In  the  House,  have  been  discussing  for 
th(  past  13  or  14  months  the  tremendous 
pr(  blems  that  have  been  faced  by  our 
cit  es  and  States  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  we  have  all 
rec  ognized  and  spoken  of  is  the  need  for 
fin  mcial  aid  to  those  areas  and  financial 
aic  now.  We  have  had  repeated  assur- 
an  :es  that  this  aid  would  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  revenue-sharing  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
chi  lirman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mfans.  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
fWr.  Mills)  in  drawing  up  an  excellent 
bli;  on  revenue  sharing. 

]  t  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  Lntro- 
duied  the  discharge  petition  calling  for 
Chairman  Mills'  own  bill  on  revenue 
shnring  so  that  the  House  will  have  a 
chiince  to  act  its  will. 


BUSING  DISCHARGE  PETITION 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 


was  given  permission  to  address  the 

for  1  minute.) 

]*Ir.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

laker,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  I 

have  a  unanimous-consent  request 

coAceming  an  amendment  to  the  rules 

iie  House. 


House 


Sp 
w: 


iJl 


Ur 


POINT    OF    ORDER    OF    NO    QUORUM 

WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 


pr(  sent. 

"he  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
wiih  to  make  the  point  of  order  at  this 
tine  or  wait  until  after  the  1-minute 
6p<eches  are  concluded? 

llr.  WYDLER;  I  wish  to  make  the 
poi  Qt  of  order  now,  Mr.  Speaker. 

"he  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ne  V  York  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  C  uorum  is  not  present. 

'  "he  Chair  will  count. 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Thompson)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  cry  from  the 
public  for  freedom  of  information  about 
legi.slative  dealing.^;.  The  cit  extends  all 
the  way  from  committee  meeting.s  being 
open  to  the  public  to  allowing  radio  and 
proceedings. 

One  of  the  demands  I  am  experienc- 
ing from  the  public  I  represent  is  a  de- 
mand to  know  who  have  introduced  what 
bills  concerning  antibusing  measures  in 
the  public  schools.  This,  of  course,  is 
readily  available  information. 

There  is  also  a  demand  from  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Speaker,  to  know  the  names  of 
those  Congressmen  who  signed  a  dis- 
charge petition  on  antibusing  constitu- 
tional amendments.  But  this  is  prohibited 
information. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  be  amended  and  that 
the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  make  available 
to  the  members  of  the  press  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  have  signed  the  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-con.sent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  going 
to  recognize  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  for 
objecting  to  it. 

Speaker  Garner  ruled  a  long  time  ago 
and  subsequent  Speakers  have  followed 
the  practice  on  this  ruling  which  is  to 
be  found  in  volume  VII  of  Cannon's  Prec- 
edents, section  1008,  and  which  is  as 
follows: 

Signatures  to  a  motion  to  discharge  com- 
mittees are  not  made  public  until  the  requi- 
site number  have  signed  and  the  motion 
appears  In  the  Journal  and  Record. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  will  not  recognize 
the  gentleman  for  the  purpose  for  which 
he  made  his  unanimous-consent  request. 


AIRPORT  NOISE:  THE  DR^ERSION 
OF  JET  TRAFFIC  FROM  FRIEND- 
SHIP TO  NATIONAL  AS  A  RESULT 
OF  FAA'S  "MISJvL^NAGEMENT"  OF 
THE  LATTER 

'^Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
House  debate  over  amendments  to  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  brought  to  the 
fore  several  serious  questions  relative  to 
the  management  of  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  and  Dulles  International 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admini.stration. 
At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  although 
the  FAA  had  imposed  a  curfew  on  jet 
traffic  at  National,  it  permitted  viola- 
tions of  its  own  curfew.  So  distressed 
are  many  area  residents.  Virginians  and 
Marylanders.  that  they  have  brought 
suit  to  ban  all  jet  traffic  at  National  after 
11.  A  U.S.  district  judge  recently  denied 
motions  to  dismiss  the  suit,  affirmed  the 
citizens'  right  to  defend  their  own  health 
and  safety,  and  set  a  trial  date  of  May  8, 
1972. 


Because  of  this  mismanagement,  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  eventual  regional  takeover  with  local 
control  of  the  three  area  airports  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  a  distribution  of  traf- 
fic among  the  area  airports  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  area  residents.  Senator  Spong 
is  a  sponsor  and  is  pushing  for  passage 
in  the  Senate. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  apparent  from  recent 
passenger  figures  that  the  FAA  is  deter- 
mined to  shoehorn  as  many  passengers 
as  possible  into  National  Airport.  In 
1971,  Friendship  Airport,  Maryland's  ex- 
cellent jet  facility,  experienced  a  loss  of 
well  over  200,000  passengers  from  their 
1970  traffic,  and  concern  has  been  voiced 
that  further  decreases  may  well  be  in 
the  offing.  Dulles  International  lost  20,- 
000  passengers.  Shockingly,  National 
Airport,  already  overflowing  with  hu- 
manity and  jet  traffic,  increased  its  pas- 
senger handle  by  500,000.  These  figures 
refiect  a  net  increase  in  area  passengers 
of  280,000. 

This  upsetting  loss  of  Friendship  and 
Dulles  airports  can  be  directly  related 
to  the  continual  use  of  the  727-200 
stretch  jets  at  National. 

And  the  use  of  these  stretch  jets  at 
National  is  the  direct  responsibility  of 
FAA.  The  clear  intent  of  the  FAA  agency 
is  to  continue  to  expand  Washington 
National  Airport  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  area  facilities,  as  well  as  at  the 
expense  of  area  residents. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  withhold  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 


TOWARD  A  BETTER  HEALTH  CARE 
SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-261) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  message  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

An  all -directions  reform  of  our  health 
care  system — so  that  every  citizen  will  be 
able  to  get  quality  health  care  at  reason- 
able cost  regardless  of  income  and  re- 
gardless of  area  of  residence — remains 
an  item  of  highest  priority  on  my  unfin- 
ished agenda  for  America  in  the  1970s. 

In  the  ultimate  sense,  the  general  good 
health  of  our  people  is  the  foundation 
of  our  national  strength,  as  well  as  being 
the  truest  wealth  that  individuals  can 
possess. 

Nothing  should  impede  us  from  doing 
whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  the  best 
possible  health  care  to  those  who  do  not 
now   have   it — while   improving   health 
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care  quality  for  everyone — at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

In  1971,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
my  new  National  Health  Strat^y  which 
would  produce  the  kind  of  health  care 
Americans  desire  and  deserve,  at  costs 
we  all  can  afford. 

Since  that  time,  a  great  national  de- 
bate over  health  care  has  taken  place. 
And  both  branches  of  the  Congress  have 
conducted  searching  examinations  of 
our  health  needs,  receiving  and  studying 
testimony  from  all  segments  of  our 
society. 

The  Congress  has  acted  on  measures 
advancing  certain  parts  of  my  National 
Health  Strategy: 
— The    Comprehensive   Health    Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971  and  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971,  which 
I  signed  last  November,   will  spur 
the  greatest  effort  in  our  history  to 
expand  the  supply  of  health  person- 
nel. Additionally  and  importantly, 
it  will  attract  them  to  the  areas  of 
health   care   shortages,   helping   to 
close  one  of  the  most  glaring  gaps  in 

our  present  system. 

— The  Congress  also  passed  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  which  I  proposed 
last  year.  This  action  opens  the  way 
for  a  high-intensity  effort  to  defeat 
the  No.  2  killer  and  disabler  of  our 
time,  an  effort  fueled  by  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  the  last  year. 
A  total  of  $430  million  is  budgeted  for 
cancer  programs  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
compared  to  $185  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969. 
— The  Congress  responded  to  my  state- 
ment of  early  1970  on  needed  im- 
provements in  veterans  medical  care 
by  authorizing  increased  funds  in 
1971  and  1972,  increases  which  have 
brought  the  VA  hospital-to-patient 
ratios  to  an  all-time  high  and  have 
provided  many  additional  specialty 
and  medical  services,  including  in- 
creased medical  manpower  training. 
— The  Congress  also  created  a  National 
Health  Service  Corps  of  young  pro- 
fessionals to  serve  the  many  rural 
areas  and  inner  city  neighborhoods 
which  are  critically  short  on  health 
care.  By  mid-summer,  more  than  100 
communities  around  the  Nation  will 
be  benefiting  from  these  teams. 
These  are  important  steps,  without 
doubt,  but  we  still  must  lay  the  bedrock 
foundations  for  a  new  national  health 
care  system  for  all  our  people. 

The  need  for  action  is  critical  for  far 
too  many  of  our  citizens. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 
I  therefore  again  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  on  the  many  parts  of  my  health  care 
program  which  are  still  pending  so  that 
we  can  end — at  the  earliest  possible 
time — the  individual  anguishes,  the 
needless  neglects  and  the  family  fi- 
nancial fears  caused  by  the  gaps,  inequi- 
ties and  maldistributions  of  the  present 
system. 

The  United  States  now  spends  more 
than  $75  billion  annually  on  health 
care — and  for  most  people,  relatively 
good  service  results. 

Yet,  despite  this  huge  annual  national 
outlay,  millions  of  citizens  do  not  have 
adequate  access  to  health  care.  Our  rec- 


ord in  this  field  does  not  live  up  to  our 
national  potential. 

That  sobering  fact  should  summon  us 
to  prompt  but  effective  action  to  reform 
and  reorganize  health  care  practices, 
while  simultaneously  resisting  the  re- 
lentless Inflation  of  health  care  costs. 

MORE  THAN    MONET    IS   NEEDED 

When  the  subject  of  health  care  im- 
provements is  mentioned,  as  is  the  case 
with  so  many  other  problems,  too  many 
people  and  too  many  institutions  think 
first  ajid  solely  of  money — bills,  pay- 
ments, premiums,  coverages,  grants,  sub- 
sidles  and  appropriations. 

But  far  more  than  money  is  involved 
in  our  current  health  care  crisis. 

More  money  is  important — but  any  at- 
tempted health  care  solution  based  pri- 
marily on  money  is  simply  not  going  to 
do  the  job. 

In  health  care  as  in  so  many  other 
areas,  the  most  expensive  remedy  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  effective  one. 

One  basic  shortcoming  of  a  solution  to 
health  care  problems  which  depends  en- 
tirely on  spending  more  money,  can  be 
seen  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. Medicare  and  Medicaid  did  de- 
liver needed  dollars  to  the  health  care 
problems  of  the  elderly  and  the  poor.  But 
at  the  same  time,  little  was  done  to  alter 
the  existing  supply  and  distribution  of 
doctors,  nurses,  hospitals  and  other 
health  resources.  Our  health  care  supply, 
in  short,  remained  largely  the  same  while 
massive  new  demands  were  loaded  onto  it. 

The  predictable  result  was  an  acute 
price  inflation,  one  basic  cause  of  our 
health  economic  quandary  of  the  past 
11  years. 

In  this  period,  national  health  expend- 
itures rose  by  188  percent,  from  $26  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1960  to  $75  billion  in  fiscal 
1971.  But  a  large  part  of  this  enormous 
increase  in  the  Nation's  health  expendi- 
tiu-e  went,  not  for  more  and  better  health 
care,  but  merely  to  meet  price  inflation. 

If  we  do  not  lessen  this  trend,  all  other 
reform  efforts  may  be  in  vain. 

That  is  why  my  National  Health 
Strategy  was  designed  with  built-in  in- 
centives to  encourage  sensible  econ- 
omies— in  the  use  of  health  facilities,  in 
direct  cost-control  procedures,  and 
through  more  efficient  ways  to  bring 
health  care  to  people  at  the  community 
level.  That  is  also  why  we  have  given 
careful  attention  to  medical  prices  in 
Phase  n  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Price  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  increases  in  physician 
fees  must  be  kept  to  within  2 '  ■..  percent. 
Rules  also  were  issued  to  hold  down  run- 
away price  increases  among  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  other  health  care  in- 
stitutions. All  of  these  efforts  were  direct- 
ed toward  our  goal  of  reducing  the  pre- 
vious 7.7  percent  annual  price  increase 
in  total  health  care  costs  to  half  of  that 
level,  3.85  percent  this  year. 

These  actions  should  buy  us  some  time. 
But  they  are,  at  best,  a  temporary  tour- 
niquet on  health  care  price  inflation. 

We  must  now  direct  our  energies,  at- 
tentions and  action  to  the  long-range 
factors  affecting  the  cost,  the  quality 
and  the  availability  of  medical  care. 

My  overall  program,  of  course,  is  one 


that  would  improve  health  care  for 
everyone.  But  it  is  worthy  of  special 
note  that  the.se  recommendation-s  have 
a  particular  importance  and  a  high 
value  for  older  Americans,  who.se  health 
care  needs  u-sually  rise  just  as  their  in- 
comes are  declining. 

WE   SHOTJLD   BVILD   ON    PRESENT   STRENGTHS 

When  we  examine  the  status  of  health 
care  in  America,  we  always  must  be 
careful  to  recognize  its  strengths.  For 
most  Americans,  more  care  of  higher 
quality  has  been  the  result  of  our  rising 
national  investment  in  health,  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private. 

We  lead  the  world  in  medical  sci- 
ence, research  and  development.  We 
have  obliterated  .some  major  diseases 
and  drastically  reduced  the  incidence  of 
others.  New  institutions,  new  treatments 
and  new  drugs  abound  There  has  been 
a  marked  and  st-eady  gain  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  covered  by  some  form  of 
health  insurance  to  84  percent  of  those 
under  65.  and  coverages  have  been  ex- 
panding. Life  expectancy  has  risen  by 
3.4  percent  since  1950  and  the  maternal 
death  rate  has  declined  66  percent.  Days 
lost  from  work  in  the  same  period  are 
down  3.5  percent  and  days  lost  from 
school  have  dechned  7,5  percent — both 
excellent  measures  of  the  general  good 
state  of  our  health. 

All  of  this  is  progre,s.t — real  progress. 
It  would  be  folly  to  raze  the  structure 
that  produced  this  progresi^ — and  stiirt 
from  scratch  on  some  entirely  new  ba- 
si.s— in  order  to  repair  shortcomings  and 
redirect  and  revitalize  the  thrust  of  our 
health  system. 

To  nationalize  health  care  as  some 
have  proposed,  and  thas  federalize  med- 
ical personnel,  mstitutioa-^  and  jiroce- 
dures — eventually  if  not  at  the  start — 
also  would  amount  to  a  stunning  new 
financial  burden  for  every  American 
taxpayer. 

The  average  household  would  pay 
more  than  $1,000  a  year  as  its  share  of 
the  required  new  Federal  expenditure  of 
more  than  $80  billion  each  and  every 
year.  Such  a  massive  new  Federal  budget 
item  would  run  counter  to  U;e  t«mi>er 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Also,  such  a  massive  new  Federal 
budget  item  would  run  counter  to  the 
efforts  of  tills  Administration  to  decen- 
tralize progranvs  and  revenues,  rather 
than  bring  new  respjonsibiliUes  to  Wash- 
ington. 

And,  finally,  such  a  massive  new  Fed- 
eral budget  requirement  would  dim  our 
efforts  to  bring  needed  Federal  actions 
in  many  new  areas — some  of  wluch  bear 
directly  on  health,  such  as  envircMimen- 
tal  protection. 

Clearly  we  must  find  a  better  answer 

to  the   deficiencies  in  our  healUi   csire 

system.  Unfortunately,  such  deficiencies 

are  not  difficult  to  identify : 

— In  inner  cities  and  m  many  rural 

areas,  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 

physicians.  Health  screemng  under 

various   government   programs   lias 

found  that  appalling  {percentages  of 

young  pe<H3le,  mostly  from  deprived 

areas,  have  not  seen  a  doctor  since 

early  childhood,  have  never  seen  a 

dentist  and  have  never  received  any 

preventive  care. 
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— General  pructitioners  are  scarce  in 
many  areas  and  many  p>eople,  re- 
gardless of  income  or  location,  have 
difficulty  obtaining  needed  medical 
attention  on  short  notice. 
— Our  medical  schools  must  turn  away 

qualified  applicants. 
— While  we  emphasize  preventive 
maintenance  for  our  automobiles 
and  appliances,  we  do  not  do  the 
same  for  our  bodies.  The  private 
health  insurance  system,  good  as  it 
Is,  operates  largely  as  standby 
emergency  equipment,  not  coming 
into  use  until  we  are  stricken  and 
admitted  to  the  most  expensive  fa- 
cility, a  hospital. 
— Relative  affluence  is  no  ultimate  pro- 
tection against  health  care  costs.  A 
single  catastrophic  illness  can  wipe 
out  the  financial  security  of  almost 
any  family  under  most  present 
health  insurance  policies. 
To  remedy  these  problems,  however, 
jnll  require  far  more  than  the  efforts  of 
Ihe  Federal  Government — although  the 
]  federal  role  is  vital  and  will  be  met  by 
(jhis  Administration. 

It  is  going  to  take  the  complementing 
dfforts  of  many  other  units,  of  govem- 
iient  at  the  State  and  local  levels;  of 
e  ducational  and  health  organizations  and 
iistitutions  of  all  kinds;  of  physicians 
i  nd  other  medical  personnel  of  all  vari- 
tties;  of  private  enterprise  and  of  indi- 
^tidual  citizens. 

My  National  Health  Strategy  is  de- 
igned to  enlist  all  those  creative  talents 
lito  a  truly  national  effort,  coordinated 
I  ut  not  regimented  by  four  guiding 
principles: 

Capitalizing  on  existing  strengths:  We 
riesolve  to  preserve  the  best  in  our  exist- 
lig  health  care  system,  building  upon 
t  tiose  strong  elements  the  new  programs 
rjeeded  to  correct  existing  deficiencies. 

Equal  access  for  all  to  health  care: 
\  Ve  must  do  all  we  can  to  end  any  racial, 
economic,  social  or  geographical  barriers 
\  rhich  may  prevent  any  citizen  from  ob- 
taining adequate  health  protection. 

Balanced  supply  and  demand:  It 
diakes  little  sense  to  expand  the  demand 
for  health  care  without  also  making  cer- 
tain that  proper  increases  take  place  in 
t  be  numbers  of  available  physicians  and 
c  ther  medical  personnel,  in  hospitals  and 
if  other  kinds  of  medical  facilities. 

Efficient  organization:  We  must  bring 
basic  reorganizations  to  our  health  care 
s  system  so  that  we  can  cease  reinforcing 
iiequities  and  relying  on  inefficiencies, 
r  "he  exact  same  system  which  has  failed 
IS  in  many  cases  in  the  past  certainly 
\111  not  be  able  to  serve  properly  the 
ificreased  demands  of  the  future. 

M^JOR   ACTIONS   AWAirED 

Three  major  programs,  now  awaiting 
dction  in  the  Congress  after  substantial 
1  earings  and  study,  would  give  life  to 
tpese  principles. 
—The    National    Health    Insurance 

Partnership  Act, 
— The  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Assistance  Act, 
— and  H.R.  1,  my  welfare  reform  bill 
which  also  would  amend  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  in  several  sig- 
nificant ways. 


THE   NATIOXAL    HEALTH    INSURANCE 
PARTNERSHIP    ACT 

This  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  program,  in 
wtiich  tiae  public  and  pnvate  sector 
would  .!oin.  would  gijp.rantee  that  no 
American  family  would  have  to  forego 
needed  medical  attention  because  of  in- 
ability to  pay.  My  plan  would  fill  gaps  in 
our  present  health  in;^urance  coverage. 
But.  beyond  that.  :t  would  redirect  our 
entire  system  to  better  and  more  efficient 
ways  of  bringing  health  care  to  our 
people. 

There  are  two  critical  parts  of  this 
Act: 

1.  The  National  Health  Insurance 
Standards  Act  would  require  employers 
to  provide  adequate  health  in.;urance  for 
their  employees,  who  would  share  In 
underwriting  its  co.st><;.  This  approach 
follows  precedents  of  long-standing 
under  which  per.<;onaI  .'security — and  thus 
national  economic  progress — has  been 
enhanced  by  requiring  employers  to 
provide  minimum  wages  and  disability 
and  retirement  benefits  and  to  observe 
occupational  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Required  coverages  would  include  not 
less  than  $50,000  protection  against 
catastrophic  costs  for  each  family 
member:  hospital  services:  physician 
services  both  in  and  out  of  a  hospital; 
maternity  care:  well-baby  care  'includ- 
ing immunizations':  laboratorj-  ex- 
penses and  certain  other  costs. 

The  proposed  package  would  include 
certain  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
features,  which  would  help  keep  costs 
down  by  encouraging  the  use  of  more 
efficient  health  care  procedures. 

It  would  permit  many  workers,  as  an 
alternative  to  pajing  separate  fees  for 
services,  to  purchase  instead  member- 
ships in  a  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion. The  fact  that  workers  and  imlons 
would  have  a  direct  economic  stake  in 
the  program  would  serve  as  an  additional 
built-in  incentive  for  avoiding  unneces- 
sary' costs  and  yet  maintaining  high 
quality. 

The  national  standards  prescribed, 
moreover,  would  necessarily  limit  the 
range  within  which  benefits  could  vary. 
This  provision  would  serve  to  sharpen 
competition  and  cost-consciousness 
among  insurance  companies  seeking  to 
provide  coverage  at  the  lowest  overall 
cost. 

Any  time  the  Federal  Government,  in 
effect,  prescribes  and  guarantees  certain 
things  it  must  take  the  necessary  follow- 
through  steps  to  assure  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  and  taxpayers  are  fully 
protected. 

Accordingly,  legislative  proposals  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  within 
recent  weeks  for  regulating  private  health 
insurance  companies,  in  order  to  assure 
that  they  can  and  will  do  the  job,  and 
that  insurance  will  be  oflfered  at  reason- 
able rates.  In  addition,  States  would  be 
required  to  provide  group-rate  coverage 
for  people  such  as  the  self-employed  and 
special  groups  who  do  not  qualify  for 
other  plans. 

2.  Another  vital  step  in  my  proposed 
program  is  the  Family  Health  Insurance 
Plan  ( FHIP)  which  would  meet  the  needs 


of  poor  families  not  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Standards  Act 
because  they  are  headed  by  unemployed 
or  self-employed  persons  whose  income 
is  below  certain  levels.  For  a  family  of 
four,  the  ceiling  for  eligibility  would  be 
an  annual  income  of  $5,000.  FHIP  would 
i-eplace  th.it  portion  of  Medicaid  designed 
to  help  such  families.  Medicaid  would  re- 
main for  the  aged  poor,  the  blind,  the 
disabled  and  some  children. 

HEALTH     MAINTENANCE     ORGANIZATIONS 

Beyond  filling  gaps  in  insurance  cover- 
age, we  must  also  turn  our  attention  to 
how  the  money  thus  provided  wiU  be 
spent — on  what  kind  of  services  and  in 
what  kind  of  institutions.  This  is  why 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
concept  is  such  a  central  feature  of  my 
National  Health  Strategy. 

The  HMO  is  a  method  for  financing 
and  providing  health  care  that  has  won 
growing  respect.  It  brings  together  into 
a  single  organization  the  physician,  the 
hospital,  the  laboratory  and  the  clinic, 
so  that  patients  can  get  the  right  care 
at  the  right  moment. 

HMO's  utilize  a  method  of  payment 
that  encourages  the  prevention  of  illness 
and  promotes  the  efficient  use  of  doctors 
and  hospitals.  Unlike  traditional  fee-for- 
service  billing,  the  HMO  contracts  to 
provide  Its  comprehensive  care  for  a 
fixed  annual  sum  that  is  determined  in 
advance. 

Under  this  financial  arrangement,  the 
doctors'  and  hospitals'  incomes  are  de- 
termined not  by  how  much  the  patient 
is  sick,  but  by  how  much  he  is  well, 
HMO's  thus  have  the  strongest  possible 
incentive  for  keeping  weU  members  from 
becoming  ill  and  for  curing  sick  members 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  do  not  believe  that  HMO's  should  or 
will  entirely  replace  fee-for-servlce  fi- 
nancing. But  I  do  beUeve  that  they  ought 
to  be  everywhere  available  so  that  fam- 
ilies will  have  a  choice  between  these 
methods.  The  HMO  is  no  mere  drawing- 
board  concept — more  than  7  mUlirai 
Americans  are  now  HMO  subscribers  and 
that  number  is  growing. 

Several  pieces  of  major  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress  would  give  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  development  of  HMO's: 

1.  The  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Assistance  Act  would  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  aid  to  help  new 
HMO's  get  started,  and  would  spell  out 
standards  of  operation ; 

2.  The  National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership Act  described  above  requires  that 
individuals  be  given  a  choice  between 
fee-for-service  or  HMO  payment  plans; 

3.  H.R.  1  contains  one  provision  allow- 
ing HMO-type  reimbursement  for  Medi- 
care patients  and  another  that  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  payments 
made  to  HMO's  under  State  medicaid 
programs. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  early 
consideration  to  these  three  measures,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  development  of  this 
efficient  method  for  low-cost,  one-stop 
health  service.  Meantime,  the  adminis- 
tration has  moved  forward  In  this  area 
on  Its  own  imder  existing  legislative 
authorities. 

Last  year,  while  HMO  legislation  was 
being  prepared,  I  directed  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  focus  existing  funds  and  staff  on  an 
early  HMO  development  effort.  This  ef- 
fort has  already  achieved  payoffs: 

To  date,  110  planning  and  develop- 
ment grants  and  contracts  have  been  let 
to  potential  HMO  sponsors  and  some 
200.000  medicaid  patients  are  now  en- 
rolled in  HMO-type  plans.  Also,  In  a  few 
months,  10  Family  Health  Centers  will  be 
operating  with  federaUy-supported  fimds 
to  provide  prepaid  health  care  to  persons 
living  in  underserved  areas.  Each  of  these 
Centers  can  develop  into  a  full-service 
HMO.  I  have  requested  funds  in  1973  to 
expand  this  support. 

To  keep  this  momentum  going,  I  have 
Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  supple- 
mental budget  $27  million  for  HMO  de- 
velopment, and  requested  $60  million  for 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  will  also  propose  amendments  to  the 
pending  HMO  Assistance  Act  that  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  an  HMO 
loan  fund. 

THE    NATIONAL    NEED    FOR    H.R.    1 

One  of  the  greatest  hazards  to  life  and 
health  is  poverty.  Death  and  illness  rates 
among  the  poor  are  many  times  those  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The  steady  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  would  in  itself  improve 
the  health  of  millions  of  Americans. 

H.R.  I's  main  purpose  is  to  help  people 
lift  themselves  free  of  poverty's  grip  by 
providing  them  with  jobs,  job  training, 
income  supplements  for  the  working  poor 
and  child  care  centers  for  mothers  seek- 
ing work. 

For  this  reason  alone,  enactment  of 
H.R.  1  must  be  considered  centerpiece 
legislation  in  the  building  of  a  National 
Health  Strategy. 

But  H.R.  1  also  includes  the  follovnng 
measures  to  extend  health  care  to  more 
Americans — especially  older  Americans — 
and  to  control  costs: 
Additiorml  Persons  Covered: 
— Persons  eligible  for  Part  A  of  Medi- 
care (hospital  care)  would  be  auto- 
matically enrolled  in  Part  B  (physi- 
cian's care) . 
—Medicare  (both  Parts  A  and  B)  would 
be  extended  to  many  disabled  per- 
sons not  now  covered. 
H.R.  1  as  it  now  stands,  however,  would 
still  require  monthly  premium  payments 
to  cover  the  costs  of  Part  B.  I  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  Congress  eliminate 
this  $5.80  monthly  premium  payment  and 
finance  Medicare  coverage  of  physician 
services  through  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax.  This  can  be  done  v\1thin  the 
Medicare  tax  rate  now  included  in  H.R. 
1.  If  enacted,  this  change  would  save  $1.5 
bOlion  annually  for  older  Americans  and 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  5  percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  cash  benefits. 
Cost  Control  Features: 
— Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment would  be  denied  any  hospital  or 
other  institution  for  interest,  depre- 
ciation and  service  charges  on  any 
construction    disapproved    by   local 
or  regional  health  planning  agencies. 
Moreover,  to  strengthen  local  and 
regional  health  planning  agencies, 
my  fiscal  year   1973  budget  would 
increase  the  Federal  matching  share. 
In  addition,  grants  to  establish  100 
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new  local  and  20  new  State  plan- 
ning agencies  would  bring  health 
planning  to  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population. 

— Reviews  of  claim  samples  and  utili- 
zation patterns,  which  have  saved 
much  money  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, would  be  applied  to  Medicaid. 

— The  efficiency  of  Medicaid  hospitals 
and  health  facilities  would  be  im- 
proved by  testing  various  alternative 
methods  of  reimbursing  them. 

— Cost  sharing  would  be  introduced 
after  30  days  of  hospitalization  un- 
der Medicare. 

— Federal  Medicaid  matching  rates 
would  decline  one-third  after  the 
first  60  days  of  care. 

— ^Federal  Medicaid  matching  rates 
would  be  Increased  25  percent  for 
services  for  which  the  States  con- 
tract with  HMO's  or  other  compre- 
hensive health  care  facilities. 

These  latter  three  revisions  are  aimed 
at  minimizing  inefficient  institutional 
care  and  encouraging  more  effective 
modes  of  treatment. 

RESEARCH    AND    PREVENTION    PROGRAMS 

My  overall  health  program  encom- 
passes actions  on  three  levels:  (1)  im- 
proving protection  against  health  care 
costs;  (2)  improving  the  health  care  sys- 
tem itself;  and  (3)  working  creatively  on 
research  and  prevention  efforts,  to  eradi- 
cate health  menaces  and  to  hold  down 
the  incidence  of  illnesses. 

A  truly  effective  national  health 
strategy  requires  that  a  significant  share 
of  Federal  research  funds  be  concen- 
trated on  major  health  threats,  particu- 
larly when  research  advances  indicate 
the  possibility  of  breakthrough  progress. 

Potentially  high  payoff  health  research 
and  prevention   programs   include: 

HEART    DISEASE 

If  current  rates  of  incidence  continue, 
some  12  milUon  Americans  will  suffer 
heart  attacks  in  the  next  10  years. 

I  shortly  will  assign  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished professional  experts  to  guide  us 
in  determining  why  heart  disease  is  so 
prevalent  and  what  we  should  be  doing  to 
combat  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  provides  funds  for  ex- 
ploring : 
— the  development  of  new  medical  de- 
vices to  assist  blood  circulation  and 
improved  instruments  for  the  early 
detection  of  heart  disease;  and 
— tests  to  explore  the  relationship  of 
such  high-risk  factors  as  smoking, 
high  blood  pressure  and  high  blood 
fats  to  the  onset  and  progression  of 
heart  disease. 

CANCER 

The  National  Cancer  Act  I  signed  into 
law  December  23,  1971.  creates  the  au- 
thority for  organizing  an  all-out  attack 
on  this  dread  disease.  The  new  cancer 
program  it  creates  vvlll  be  directly  re- 
sponsive to  the  President's  direction. 

This  new  program's  work  will  be  given 
further  momentum  by  my  decision  last 
October  to  convert  the  former  biological 
warfare  facility  at  Fort  Detrick,  Mary- 
land into  a  cancer  research  center. 

To  finance  this  all-out  research  effort, 
I  have  requested  that  an  additional  $93 


million  be  allocated  for  cancer  research 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  bringing  the  total 
funding  available  that  year  to  $430  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  pavSt  two  and  one-half  years. 
we  have  more  than  doubled  the  fimding 
for  cancer  research,  reflecting  this  Ad- 
ministration's strong  commitment  to  de- 
feat tills  dread  killer  as  soon  as  humanly 
possible. 

ALCOHOLISM 

One  tragic  and  costly  illness  which 
touches  every  community  in  our  land  is 
alcoholism.  There  are  more  than  9  mil- 
lion alcoholics  and  alcohol  abu^ens  m  our 
Nation. 

The  human  cost  of  this  condition  is  in- 
calculable— broken  homes,  broken  lives 
and  the  tragedy  of  28,000  \1ctim.s  of  al- 
cohol-related highway  deaths  even,-  year. 

The  recently  established  National  In- 
stitute of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
will  soon  launch  an  intensive  public  edu- 
cation program  through  televL-iion  and 
radio  and  will  continue  to  support  model 
treatment  projects  from  which  States 
and  communities  will  be  able  to  pattern 
programs  to  fight  this  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ti-ansportation  are  funding  proj- 
ects in  35  States  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  highway  safety,  enfo.'-cpment 
and  education  efforts  among  drinking 
drivers.  The  Veterans  Admirustration 
will  increase  the  number  of  its  Alcohol 
Dependence  Treatment  Units  by  more 
than  one-third,  t-o  56  units  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

DRUG     ABUSE 

Drug  abuse  now  constitutes  a  national 
emergency. 

In  resEwnse  to  this  threat  and  to  the 
need  for  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams aimed  at  drug  abuse.  I  established 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  .A.bu.'^e 
Prevention  witlun  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  Its  special  areas  of  ac- 
tion are  programs  for  treating:  and  re- 
habilitating the  dime  abuser  and  for 
alerting  our  young  people  to  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse. 

I  have  proix)sed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress which  would  extend  and  clarify  the 
authority  of  this  Office.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Senate  and  House  conferees  vvnll 
soon  be  able  to  resolve  differences  in  the 
versions  passed  by  the  two  branches  and 
emeree  with  a  single  bill  responsive  to 
the  Nation's  needs. 

The  new  Special  Action  Office,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  idly  awaiting  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  vigorously  set- 
ting about  the  task  of  identifying  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  and  channelling 
Federal  resources  into  the^e  areas. 

The  Department  oi  Deion.se,  for  exam- 
ple, working  in  close  coordination  with 
the  Special  Action  Office,  has  instituted 
drug  abu.se  identification,  education,  and 
treatment  programs  which  eiTectively 
combatted  last  year's  heroin  problem 
among  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  In- 
dications are  that  the  corner  has  been 
turned  on  this  threat  and  that  the  inci- 
dence of  drug  dependence  among  our 
troops  is  declining. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  again 
in  coordination  with  the  Special  Action 
Office,  has  accomplished  more  than  a 
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s:xfold  increase  in  the  number  of  drug 
dependency  treatment  centers  in  fiscal 
y  !ar  1972,  with  an  increase  to  44  centers 
p  -oposed  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  I  have  increased 
finds  available  for  the  prevention  of 
d-ug  abuse  by  more  than  130  percent. 
Fir  fiscal  year  1973,  I  have  requested 
over  $365  million  to  treat  the  drug  abus- 
e:  ■  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  affliction 
o:   drug  abuse. 

This  is  more  than  eight  times  as  much 
a ;  was  being  spent  for  this  purpose  when 
tius  Administration  took  office. 

SICKLE  CELL  DISEASE 

About  one  out  of  ever>'  500  black  In- 
fdnts  falls  victim  to  the  painful,  life- 
si  .ortening  disease  called  sickle  cell 
a:iemia.  This  inherited  disease  trait  is 
ci  irried  by  about  two  million  black  Amer- 
icans. 

In  fiscal  year  1972.  $10  million  was 
afiocated  to  attack  this  problem  and  an 
alvisory  committee  of  prominent  black 
leiders  was  organized  to  help  direct  the 
el  fort.  This  committee's  recommenda- 
ti  )ns  are  in  hand  and  an  aggressive  ac- 
tipn  program  is  ready  to  start. 

To  underwrite  this  effort,  I  am  propos- 
iiig  to  increase  the  new  budget  for  sickle 
c(  11  disease  from  $10  million  in  fiscal  1972 
t(J  $15  million  in  fiscal  1973. 

The  Veteran's  Administration's  med- 
ical care  system  also  can  be  counted  on 
tc  make  an  important  contribution  to 
tlje  fight  against  sickle  cell   anemia. 

Eight  separate  research  projects  con- 
cdming  sickle  cell  anemia  are  underway 
It  VA  hospitals  and  more  will  be  started 
tl  is  year.  All  166  VA  hospitals  will  launch 

broad  screening,  treatment  and  edu- 
c£  tional  effort  to  combat  this  disease. 

On  any  given  day.  about  17,000  black 
v(terans  are  in  VA  hospitals  and  some 
i;  6,000  are  treated  annually. 

All  these  expanded  efforts  will  lead  to 

setter  and  longer  life  for  thousands  of 
blpck  Americans. 

FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

Nearly  3  years  ago,  I  called  for  a  pro- 
giam  that  would  provide  family  plan- 
ni  ng  services  to  all  who  wanted  them  but 
cculd  not  afford  their  cost.  The  timetable 
for  achieving  this  goal  was  5  years. 

To  meet  that  schedule,  funding  for 
services  administered  by  the  National 
C<  nter  for  Family  Planning  for  this  pro- 
gram  has  been  steadily  increased  from 
$3  9  million  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  $91  mil- 
lie  n  in  fiscal  year  1972.  I  am  requesting 
1^9  million  for  this  Center  in  fiscal  year 


973. 

Total  Federal  support  for  family  plan- 
services  and  research  in  fiscal  1973 
rise  to  $240  million,  a  threefold  in- 
since  fiscal  year  1969. 
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VENEREAL  DISEASE 

Last  year,  more  than  2.5  million  ve- 
neral  disease  cases  were  detected  in  the 
United  States.  Ta-o-thirds  of  the  vic- 
tir  IS  were  under  25. 

\  concentrated  program  to  find  per- 
so  IS  with  infectious  cases  and  treat  them 
is  leeded  to  bring  this  disease  under  con- 
tr  )1.  I  am  therefore,  recommending  that 
$3 1  million  be  allocated  for  this  purpose 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  more  than  two  and 
ons-half  times  the  level  of  support  for 
VI)  programs  in  1971. 


HEALTH    EDUCATION 

Aside  from  formal  treatment  programs, 
public  and  private,  the  general  health  of 
individuals  depends  very  much  on  their 
own  informed  actions  and  practices. 

Last  year,  I  proposed  that  a  National 
Health  Education  Foundation  be  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  alert  people  on  ways  in  which 
they  could  protect  their  own  health. 
Since  that  time,  a  number  of  public 
meetings  have  been  held  by  a  committee 
I  established  then  to  gather  views  on  all 
aspects  of  health  education.  The  report 
of  this  committee  will  be  sent  to  me  this 
year. 

The  committee  hopes  to  define  more 
explicitly  the  Nation's  need  for  health 
education  programs  and  to  determine 
ways  of  rallying  all  the  resources  of  our 
society  to  meet  thus  need. 

CONSUMER    S.^FETy 

More  than  a  half  century  has  passed 
since  basic  legislation  was  enacted  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  foods  and  drugs 
which  Americans  consume.  Since  then, 
industrial  and  agricultural  revolutions 
have  generated  an  endless  variety  of  new 
products,  food  additives,  industrial  com- 
pounds, cosmetics,  sv-nthetic  fabrics  and 
other  materials  which  are  employed  to 
feed,  clothe,  medicate  and  adorn  the 
American  consumer. 

These  revolutions  created  an  entirely 
new  man-made  environment— and  we 
must  make  absolutely  certain  that  this 
new  environment  doe.s  not  bring  harm- 
ful side-effects  which  outweigh  its  evi- 
dent benefits. 

The  only  way  to  ensure  that  goal  is 
met  is  to  give  the  agency  charged  with 
that  responsibUity  the  resources  it  needs 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

My  budget  request  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  fi.scal  year  1973 
represents  the  largest  single-year  expan- 
sion in  the  histoi-j-  of  tiiis  agency — 70 
percent.  I  believe  this  expansion  is  am- 
ply justified  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
this  agency  faces. 

In  the  past  year,  the  foundations  for 
a  modern  program  of  consumer  protec- 
tion have  been  laid.  The  FDA  has  begim 
a  detailed  review  of  the  thousands  of 
non-prescription  drug  products  now 
marketed.  The  pharmaceutical  industry 
has  been  asked  to  cooperate  in  compiling 
a  complete  inventory  of  every  drug  avail- 
able to  the  consumer. 

Meanwhile.  I  have  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  to  ensure  more  effec- 
tive protection  for  consumers: 

— A  wholesome  fish  and  fish  products 
bill  which  provides  for  the  expan- 
sion of  inspections  of  fish  handlers 
and  greater  authority  to  assure  the 
safety  of  fish  products. 
— A  Consumer  Product  Safety  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  and  en- 
force new  standards  for  product 
safety. 
—Medical  device  legislation  which 
would  not  only  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  safety  standards  for 
these  products,  but  would  also  pro- 
vide for  premarketing  scientific  re- 
view when  warranted. 
—A  drug  identification  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  would  provide  a 


method  for  quickly  and  accurately 
identifying  any  pill  or  tablet.  This 
provision  would  reduce  the  risk  of 
error  in  taking  medicines  and  allow 
prompt  treatment  following  acci- 
dental ingestion. 
— The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
that  I  proposed  last  year  also  awaits 
action  by  the  Congress.  This  legis- 
lation would  require  any  company 
developing  a  new  chemical  that  may 
see  widespread  use  to  test  it  thor- 
oughly beforehand  for  possible  toxic 
effects. 

NURSING    HOMES 

If  there  is  one  place  to  begin  upgrad- 
ing the  quality  of  health  care,  it  is  in 
the  nursing  homes  that  care  for  older 
Americans.  Many  homes  provide  excel- 
lent care  and  concern,  but  far  too  many 
others  are  callous,  imderstaffed,  imsani- 
tary  and  downright  dangerous. 

Last  August  1  announced  an  eight- 
point  program  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  life  and  the  standards  of  care  in 
American  nursing  homes.  The  Federal 
interest  and  resporisibiUty  in  this  field 
is  clear,  since  Federal  programs  includ- 
ing medicare  and  medicaid  provide 
some  40  percent  of  total  nursing  home 
income  nationally. 

That  HE'W  effort  is  well  underway 
now. 

Federal  field  teams  have  surveyed 
every  State  nursing  home  inspection 
program,  and  as  a  result  38  of  39  States 
foimd  to  have  deficiencies  have  corrected 
them.  The  39th  is  acting  to  meet  Fed- 
eral standards.  To  help  States  upgrade 
nursing  homes,  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  pay  100  percent  of  the  costs  of 
inspecting  these  facilities. 

Meanwhile,  at  my  direction,  a  fed- 
erally funded  program  to  train  2,000 
State  nursing  home  inspectors  and  to 
train  41,000  nursing  home  employees  is 
also  underway.  The  Federal  field  force 
for  assisting  nursing  homes  is  being  aug- 
mented and  fire,  safety  and  health  codes 
have  been  strengthened. 

One  way  to  measure  the  results  of 
these  efforts  is  to  learn  how  patients  in 
nursing  homes  feel  about  the  care  they 
are  given.  We  have  therefore  also  begun 
a  program  to  monitor  the  complaints 
and  suggestions  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents. 

APPLYING  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGT 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message,  I 
proposed  a  new  Federal  partnership  with 
the  private  sector  to  stimiilate  civilian 
technological  research  and  development. 
One  of  the  most  vital  areas  where  we  can 
focus  this  partnership — perhaps  utilizing 
engineers  and  scientists  displaced  from 
other  jobs — is  in  improving  human 
health.  Opportunities  in  this  field  in- 
clude: 

1.  Emergency  Medical  Services:  By  us- 
ing new  technologies  to  Improve  emer- 
gency care  systems  and  by  using  more 
and  better  trained  people  to  run  those 
systems,  we  can  save  the  lives  of  many 
heart  attack  victims  and  many  victims 
of  auto  accidents  every  year.  The  loss  to 
the  Nation  represented  by  these  unneces- 
sary deaths  cannot  be  calculated.  I  have 
already  allocated  $8  million  In  fiscal  year 
1972  to  develop  model  systems  and  train- 
ing programs  and  my  budget  proposes 
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that  $15  million  be  invested  for  additional 
demonstrations  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

2.  Blood:  Blood  is  a  unique  national 
resource.  An  adequate  system  for  collect- 
ing and  delivering  blood  at  Its  time  and 
place  of  need  can  save  many  lives.  Yet  we 
do  not  have  a  nationwide  system  to  meet 
this  need  and  we  need  to  draw  upon  the 
skills  of  modern  management  and  tech- 
nology to  develop  one.  I  have  therefore 
directed  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  an  inten- 
sive study  and  to  recommend  to  me  as 
soon  as  possible  a  plan  for  developing  a 
safe,  fast  and  eflQcient  nationwide  blood 
collection  and  distribution  system. 

3.  Health  Information  Systems:  Each 
physician,  hospital  and  clinic  today  is 
virtually  an  information  island  imto  it- 
self. Records  and  billings  are  not  kept 
on  the  same  basis  everywhere,  laboratory 
tests  are  often  needlessly  repeated  and 
vital  patient  data  can  get  lost.  All  of 
these  problems  have  been  accentuated 
because  our  population  Is  so  constantly 
on  the  move.  The  technology  exists  to  end 
this  chaos  and  improve  the  quality  of 
care.  I  have  therefore  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  plan  a  series  of  projects  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  developing  in- 
tegrated and  uniform  systems  of  health 
information. 

4.  Handicapping  Conditions:  In  Amer- 
ica today  there  are  half  a  million  blind, 
850,000  deaf  and  15  million  suffering 
paralysis  and  loss  of  limbs.  So  far,  the 
major  responses  to  their  need  to  gain 
self-sufficiency  have  been  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  welfare  programs.  Now 
the  skills  that  took  us  to  the  moon  and 
back  need  to  be  put  to  work  developing 
devices  to  help  the  blind  see,  the  deaf 
hear  and  the  crippled  move. 

TOWARD    A    BETTER    HEALTH    CARE    SYSTEM 

Working  together,  this  Administration 
and  the  Congress  already  have  taken 
some  significant  strides  in  our  mutual 
determination  to  provide  the  best,  and 
the  most  widely  available,  health  care 
system  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  time  now  has  come  to  take  the 
final  steps  to  reorganize,  to  revitalize  and 
to  redirect  American  health  care — to 
build  on  its  historic  accomplishments,  to 
close  its  gaps  and  to  provide  it  with  the 
incentives  and  sustenance  to  move  to- 
ward a  more  perfect  mission  of  himian 
compassion. 

I  believe  that  the  health  care  resources 
of  America  in  1972,  if  strengthened  and 
expanded  as  I  have  proposed  in  this  Mes- 
sage, will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  move 
us  signficantly  toward  that  great  goal. 

If  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress continue  to  act  together — and  act 
on  the  major  proposals  this  year,  as  I 
strongly  again  urge — then  the  1970's  will 
be  remembered  as  an  era  in  which  the 
United  States  took  the  historic  step  of 
making  the  health  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion not  only  a  great  goal  but  a  practical 
objective. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  March  2,  1972. 


fully  read  the  message  on  health  care 
sent  to  us  by  the  President.  It  is  a  most 
comprehensive  message,  spelling  out 
what  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress have  done  to  deal  with  our  health- 
care problems  and  detailing  what  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  solving 
our  health-care  problems  is  one  of  the 
most  challenging  tasks  facing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

I  further  agree  with  the  President  that 
we  should  build  on  our  present  health- 
care delivery  system,  not  tear  down  what 
we  have  and  start  from  scratch  simply 
because  we  are  plagued  by  some  deficien- 
cies. My  party's  position  is  sound.  We 
should  meet  our  health-care  problems  by 
improving  the  present  system,  not  by 
scrapping  it  and  erecting  a  horrendously 
costly  Federal  bureaucratic  structure  in 
its  place. 

The  President's  message  lists  the  ma- 
jor actions  we  should  take  to  improve 
our  health-care  delivery  system  and  also 
emphasizes  the  need  for  enactment  of 
H.R.  1  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  reva«iped 
program.  The  President  has  afforded  us 
a  detailed  explanation  of  how  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  provisions  in  H.R.  1 
would  benefit  older  Americans  and  help 
to  control  escalating  health-care  costs. 

The  President's  message  is  also  im- 
portant for  its  emphasis  on  programs 
related  to  the  central  problem  of  health- 
care delivery.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
the  progress  he  has  made  on  these  vari- 
ous programs  and  I  further  wish  to  urge 
congressional  action  to  implement  these 
programs  where  recommended  by  the 
F*resident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  would  do 
well  to  treat  the  President's  message  with 
the  urgency  it  deserves  and  to  make  good 
use  of  the  short  time  remaining  in  this 
session  for  action  on  health-care  needs. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  HEALTH 
CARE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  Member  of  the  House  should  care- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  59) 

Abourezk  Goldwater  O'Neill 

Anderson,  Grasso  Pelly 

Tenn.  Gray  Pike 

Andrews  Hubert  Poage 

Annunzlo  Heinz  Powell 

Ashbrook  Hogan  Prj-or.  Ark. 

Baring  Hunt  Puclnskl 

Bell  Karth  Purcell 

Blatnlk  Kluczynskl  Rlegle 

Camp  Kyros  Rosenthal 

Celler  Landrum  Rostenkowskl 

Chlsholm  Latta  Baylor 

Clark  Leggett  Scheuer 

Clay  Long.  La.  Shipley 

Collins,  111.  Long,  Md.  Shoup 

Davis,  Wis.  McCloskey  Steed 

Dellums  McCuUoch  Stubblefleld 

Dwj-er  McMillan  Teague.  Calif. 

Eckhardt  Macdonald,  Teague.  Tex. 

Edwards.  Calif.      Mass.  Tlernan 

Edwards,  La.  Martin  Vanlk 

Esch  Metcalfe  Wilson,  Bob 

Frey  Mitchell  Wilson, 

GallflanaUa  Morgan  Charles  H. 

Gallagher  Nichols 


The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  .360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REQUEST  TO  APPOINT  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  659.  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iS.  659  •  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act — cre- 
ating a  National  Foimdation  for  Post- 
secondary  Education  and  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Education — the  Elementary 
and  Secondarj'  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and  re- 
lated acts,  and  for  other  jmrposes.  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  di.<;agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


HIGH-SPEED    GROUND    TRANSPOR- 
TATION EXTENSION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  850  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  850 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H-R. 
11384)  to  extend  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1965,  relating  to  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation, by  enlarging  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment, removiiig  the  termination  date 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  raiikliig  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nattire  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comnierce  now  printed  In  the  bUl 
as  an  original  btll  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  substiivite  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7.  rule  XVI  and  clause  4,  rule  XI 
are  hereby  waived  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  la 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previovis  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
After  the  passage  of  H  R.  11384.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S  979,  and  It  shall  then 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ha  vaii  i.s  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Ji[r.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yie:d  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tei  nessee  <  Mr.  Qcillen  )  pending  which 
I  y  eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume 

J  [r.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  amazing 
thL  igs  about  man  is  that  he  never  ceases 
to  earn.  When  he  ceases  to  learn,  of 
course,  he  ceases  to  grow,  and  when  he 
ceases  to  grow,  it  is  time  for  him  to  go. 
am  not  sure  whether  there  is  any 
lesdon  to  be  gained  from  what  one  of  my 
looi  friends  from  Taiwan  told  me  only 

diys  ago,  but  this  is  what  he  had  to 
say ;  That  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En- 
lai  proved  once  again  that  the  Chinese 
are  the  shrewdest  traders  in  the  world — 
for  two  black  and  white  pandas  they  ac- 
qui'ed  two  musk  oxen  and  Taiwan  to 
boof 
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ordfer? 


Mr. 
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.  HALL.  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speak - 
Is   the  gentleman  speaking  out  of 


hl:h 


Olid 


MATSUNAGA.  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 
.  HALL.  Has  the  gentleman  made 
a  linanimous-consent  request  to  speak 
out  of  order? 

^  ;r.  MATSUNAGA.  Those  are  just  in- 
tro<  uctory  remarks,  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tler lan  from  Missouri. 

X:r.     HALL.     They     are     exceedingly 
str^ge,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
aii. 

r.  MATSUNAGA.  U  the  gentleman 
Missouri  will  permit  me,  he  will 
see|the  connection. 

thing  we  Americans  have  indeed 
learned  is  tiiat  our  mass  ground  trans- 
por  ation  certainly  can  stand  improve- 
raei  t. 

^•T.    Speaker,    House   Resolution    850 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11384, 
bill,  as  reported  by  our  Committee 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
extend  the  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  for  3  more 
,  expand  the  scope  of  that  act  in 
particulars,  and  authorize  appro- 
priations totaling  $315.2  million  for  the 
I  ar  period.  The  resolution  provides  an 
rule  with  1  hoiu-  of  general  debate, 
which  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment   imder   the   5-minute   riile. 
resolution  further  provides  that  it 
1  be  in  order  to  consider  the  commit- 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
pur  >ose  of  amendment  and  points  of  or- 
are  waived  against  the  substitute  for 
fail  ire  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clailse  7  of  rule  XVI,  and  clause  4  of  rule 
The  waiver  is  necessary  because 
committee  amendment,  in  the  form 
substitute,  contains  provisions  which 
not  germane  to  the  subject  matter 
original  legislation,  and  funds  pro- 
imder  existing  law  which  remain 
vaUable  until  expended,  are  made  avail- 
for  door-to-door  transportation  un- 
this  new  bill.  House  Resolution  850 
provides  that  after  consideration  of 
11384,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Foreign   Commerce  shall    be    dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 


t:ie< 
ded 


S.  979,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  amend  it  with  the  House- 
passed  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  enacting  the  High- 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  in 
1965,  Congress  recognized  the  urgent 
need  to  improve  the  Nation's  surface 
transportation  .sy.stems.  particularly  our 
raU  transportation  network,  and  gen- 
erally to  make  them  safe,  adequate,  eco- 
nomical and  eflBcient.  An  intensive  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  tmder 
the  1965  act  resulted  in  several  major 
accomplishments,  among  which  is  one 
that  is  very  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The  Met- 
roliner  demonstration  which  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  very  real  demand  for  im- 
proved rail  passenger  service. 

H.R.  11384  is  designed  to  sustain  and 
broaden  the  impetus  which  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  1965  law.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  authorized  not 
only  to  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment in  rail  transportation  systems,  but 
also  to  research  into  door-to-door  trans- 
portation systems  and  their  coordination 
with  other  modes  of  liigh-speed  ground 
transportation.  Hopefully,  success  in  this 
area  will  contribute  greatly  toward  re- 
ducing air  pollution  by  lessening  the 
number  of  polluting  commuter  automo- 
biles on  our  cities'  streets  and  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  added  desirable  fea- 
ture of  H.R.  11384  is  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  would  be  required  to 
consider  areas  of  high  unemployment  in 
entering  into  contracts  tmder  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  appro- 
priations in  the  amount  of  $97  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  $126  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $92.2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  delightful  ex- 
perience almost  7  years  ago  of  traveling 
from  Tokyo  to  Kyoto  in  Japan,  on  the 
world-famous  Tokaido  train.  It  was  as 
if  I  were  traveling  aboard  a  jetplane, 
zooming  along  the  coimtryside  at  125 
miles  per  hour,  with  no  sideway  sway,  no 
backward  jerk,  no  clacking  of  the  tracks. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  that  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  with  all  of  the  resources 
ve  Americans  have  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  better.  The  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R. 
11384,  today  will  be  a  strong  indication 
that  we  are  indeed  determined  to  do 
better. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  iLse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule.  House  Resolu- 
tion 850,  provides  for  a  1-hour  open  rule 
and  makes  It  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  rule  includes  two  waivers  of 
points  of  order.  First,  the  rule  waives 
all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  7.  rule  XVI,  dealing  with  ger- 
maneness. This  waiver  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  added  a  provision  ex- 
tending from  15  to  25  years  the  maximum 
terms  of  loans  guaranteed  to  railroads 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  This 


provision  is  not  germane  to  the  basic  bill 
dealing  with  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation. Second,  the  rule  waives  all 
points  of  order  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  4.  rule  XXI,  covering  trans- 
fers of  funds.  This  waiver  is  necessary 
because  the  bill  includes  a  number  of 
new  programs  and  some  funds  already 
appropriated  may  be  used  on  these  new 
programs. 

In  addition,  the  rule  makes  it  in  order 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill.  S.  979,  and  insert  the 
House-passed  language. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  11384  is 
to  extend  the  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act,  and  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional funds  for  3  years. 

The  bill  removes  the  termination  pro- 
vision from  the  act,  but  not  the  annual 
authorizations,  and  provides  new  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974, 
and  1975.  Important  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  extension  will  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  coordi- 
nate the  interlocking  of  transportation 
modes  in  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  under  this  act,  and  will 
require  him  to  consider  areas  of  high  im- 
employment  in  entering  into  contracts 
imder  those  programs.  For  example,  two 
of  the  major  programs  under  this  bill 
will  be,  first,  reworking  the  Metroliners 
rimning  between  Washington  and  New 
York,  and  second,  development  and  test- 
ing of  a  tracked  air-cushion  research  ve- 
liicle.  In  addition,  the  bill  extends  from 
15  to  25  years  the  maximum  terms  of 
loans  to  raDroads  guaranteed  under  the 
act. 

The  cost  authorized  in  this  bill  would 
be  $97  million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $126 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $92.2 
million  for  fiscal  1975.  Previous  appro- 
priations under  the  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  were  $18,250,000  in 
1966,  $22  milUon  in  1967,  $11,750,000  In 
1968,  $13  mUllon  in  1969,  $11  million  in 
1970,  $18  mUlion  in  1971,  and  $25  mil- 
lion in  1972. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  contains 
two  letters  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  supporting  the  enact- 
ment of  this  type  of  legislation.  However. 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  consider  areas  of  high 
unemployment  in  entering  into  con- 
t-acts.  the  Department  notes  that: 

It  Is  more  appropriate  to  consider  the  labor 
surplus  areas  Issue  as  part  of  our  overall  eco- 
nomic strategy  and  not  In  the  context  of  this 
particular  bill.  This  Is  the  approach  which 
this  administration  Is  taking. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previoiis  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11384)  to  extend  the 
act  of  September  30,  1965,  relating  to 
high-speed  groimd  transportation,  by 
enlarging  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
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to  undertake  research  and  development 
removing  the  termination  date  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  11384  with  Mr. 
St  Germain  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
ST.4GGERS)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  use. 

In  1965  Congress  enacted  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act.  Un- 
der the  act  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, consistent  with  the  objective  of 
promoting  a  safe,  adequate,  economical, 
and  efficient  national  transportation  sys- 
tem was  authorized  to  imdertake  re- 
search and  development  and  demonstra- 
tions in  high  speed  groimd  transporta- 
tion, including  but  not  limited  to  compo- 
nents, such  as  materials,  aerodynamics, 
vehicle  propulsion,  vehicle  control,  com- 
munications, and  guideways.  In  enacting 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  recognized 
the  need  for  the  development  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  for  this  Na- 
tion and  a  need  for  updating  and  im- 
proving our  surface  transportation  and 
in  particular  our  Nation's  railroads.  How- 
ever, the  authority  for  this  program 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

1972.  In  addition,  H.R.  11384  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 

1973,  1974,  and  1975  to  fund  the  further 
development  and  implementation  of  this 
program.  This  program  of  research  and 
development  and  demonstrations  in  high 
speed  ground  transportation  is  a  major 
effort  to  advance  this  Nation's  technical 
capability  to  transport  people  and  mate- 
rial to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our 
society. 

With  improvements  possible  in  existing 
systems,  we  should  be  able  to  achieve  safe 
and  comfortable  passenger  travel  at 
speeds  of  150  miles  per  hour.  The  move- 
ment of  freight  with  greater  efficiency 
and  speed  and  with  scheduled  regularity 
should  also  be  attained  with  attendant 
economies  to  the  public.  The  programs 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration provide  a  basis  for  increas- 
ing the  use  of  currently  underutilized 
elements  of  our  transportation  system 
and  provide  for  substantial  growth  capa- 
bility, lessening  the  congestion  on  our 
roads  and  airways  and  with  less  environ- 
mental impact. 

The  technology  developed  In  many  of 
these  programs  is  generally  appropriate 
to  intercity  and  urban  rapid  transit.  The 
specific  application  of  the  technology 
will,  of  course,  vary,  taking  into  account 
the  particular  requirements  and  econo- 
mies of  the  case. 


This  program  is  the  Nation's  principal 
effort  to  make  advances  in  a  balanced 
fashion  in  the  performance  of  existing 
ground  transportation  systems  as  well  as 
provide  the  basis  for  major  advances  in 
transportation  technology.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  your  committee  that  continued 
efforts  are  needed  in  this  area  to  insure 
the  vitality  of  the  system. 

Briefly,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  would   do   the  following: 

Section  1(a)  would  amend  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  imdertake  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  In 
door-to-door  ground  transportation  as 
well  as  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion. Additionally,  section  Kb)  would 
amend  the  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  contract  for  demonstrations  of  inter- 
locking door-to-door  and  high  speed 
ground  demonstrations  to  determine 
their  contributions  to  a  more  eflScient, 
safe,  and  economical  intercity  transpor- 
tation system. 

Section  2(a)  would  amend  the  act  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  give  consideration  to  proposed  con- 
tracts which  will  increase  employment  in 
labor  areas  with  a  high  unemployment 
rate.  This  requirement  would  apply  to 
those  labor  areas  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  title  41  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  which  are  experi- 
encing a  rate  of  unemployment  of  9  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  area's  work  force,  or 
a  rate  of  unemployment  of  150  percent 
or  more  of  the  federally  determined  un- 
employment rate  for  the  entire  United 
States,  or  which  have  experienced  a  1- 
percent  increase  in  unemployment  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  available  work  force  as  a  result  of 
a  termination  of  federally  financed  or 
supported  programs. 

Section  3  would  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $97  million  for  fiscal  year  1973;  $125 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974;  and  $92,200,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Substantial  por- 
tions of  these  funds  are  for  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  prototypes  of  ad- 
vanced concepts  of  rail  transportation. 

Section  4  repeals  section  12  of  the 
High  Speed  Groimd  Transportation  Act 
and  thereby  removes  the  termination 
date  presently  contained  in  the  act. 

Section  5  would  amend  sections  504 
and  505  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  extend  the  maximum  terms  of  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  part  V  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  from  15  years  to 
25  years.  In  making  these  amendments 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  your 
committee  recognizes  that  several  rail- 
roads which  have  received  loan  guaran- 
tees pursuant  to  this  act  are  faced  in  the 
very  near  future  with  sizable  payments 
on  these  loans  and  are  not  financially 
able  to  meet  these  payments.  If  these 
railroads  are  not  able  to  extend  the 
maturity  dates  of  these  loans,  a  default 
would  result  and  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  good  on  its  guar- 
antee. Accordingly,  your  committee  be- 
heves  that  the  extension  of  the  maturity 
period  for  an  additional  10  years  will  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 


Section  6  would  add  a  new  section  510 
to  part  V  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

Subsection  'a'  of  the  new  section  would 
authorize  the  Comptroller  General  to 
audit  financial  transactions  of  railroads 
which  have  received  loan  guarantees  un- 
der this  section,  in  any  case  where  the 
loan  is  still  outstandinfr.  or  wliere  pay- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  guarantee.  Tlie 
Comptroller  General  is  to  have  access 
to  all  books  and  papers  necessary  to  make 
an  audit. 

Subsection  'b'  of  the  new  section  re- 
quires the  Comptroller  (General  to  re- 
port to  Congress,  with  a  copy  to  the  ICC, 
of  the  results  of  each  audit  made,  show- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  the  rail- 
road, and  any  expenditures  of  the  rail- 
road or  other  financial  transaction  which 
may  lessen  the  protection  afforded  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  guarantee 
was  made. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  .section  2 
of  the  basic  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  contract  for  demonstrations.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  such  demonstrations 
shall  be  designed  to  measure  and  eval- 
uate certain  factors.  Among  the  factors 
now  contained  in  that  pro\1sion  of  the 
law  is  "variation  in  fares."  That  language 
Is  now  in  the  law. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned,  as 
I  know  other  Members  have,  about  the 
hardship  on  the  elderly,  who  are  living 
on  fixed  incomes,  in  paying  the  fares. 
There  have  been  projects  carried  on  In 
some  parts  of  the  coimtry.  New  York 
City  for  instance,  to  provide  that  senior 
citizens  may  travel  on  mass  transit  at  a 
reduced  fare  or  half  fare. 

I  am  asking  the  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  if  it  is  his  un- 
derstanding that  the  Secretary  should 
evaluate  the  question  of  reduced  fares 
for  the  elderly  in  conducting  demonstra- 
tion projects.  As  I  pointed  out.  the  pres- 
ent law  lists  variations  in  fares  as  a  fac- 
tor to  be  evaluated. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  that 
there  is  a  bill  which  is  coming  up  next 
week,  possibly,  that  this  would  fit  into 
appropriately,  but  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  what  he 
proposes  could  certainly  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretai-y  of  Transportation  un- 
der section  2  of  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  to  accomplish  this 
objective  on  the  bill  next  week. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  When  that  time 
comes  we  will  certainly  take  a  look  at 
what  the  gentleman  is  suggesting.  I 
know  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do 
is  worthwh'le. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v1eld 
my.'ielf  such  time  as  I  may  conr-ume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  six  points 
that  this  bill  would  cover,  and  they  are 
as  follows: 

First.  The  bill  provides  a  3-year  ex- 
tension with  .Tuthonzations  of  $97  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $125  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $92.2  million  for 
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fiscal  year  1975.  Total  authorizations 
$315.2  million. 
$econd.  The  purpose  of  the  act,  first 
in  1965,  is  to  carry  out  research  in 
methods  of  surface  transportation 
to  carry  out  demonstration  projects, 
hird.  The  termination  date  for  the 
arch    activity    is    removed    but    the 
-•  i.s  still  held  to  3  years, 
fourth.  Projects  are  to  include  efforts 
ie  together  interstate  and  local  trans- 
systems — referred  to  as  door- 
ioor  research. 

th.  Areas  of  high  unemployment  will 
considered  for  projects, 
^ixth.  Unrelated  to  the  other  provl- 
the  bill  extends  maximum  payment 
for  title  V  loans  from  15  to  25  years. 
Chairman.  I  might  point  out  fur- 
that  we  have  received  a  memoran- 
from   the  Department  of  Trans- 
that  points  out  the  following: 
electrified    MetroUners    running    be- 
Washlngton    and    New    York    carried 
three  and  one-half  million  passengers 
r-een  April  of  1969  and  December  of  1971. 
the  TurboTraln  between  Boston  to  New 
not  only  has  good  rldershlp   but  hais 
n  us  that  aerospace  technology  can  be 
to  very  practical  use  on  the  ground 

need  for  this  type  of  facility  Is,  I  be- 
only  too  obvious  If  you  look  at  some 
staggering  predictions  of  transporta- 
problems  for  the  next  twenty  years.  By 
America's  population  will  be  closer  to 
nllllon  than  the  some  200  million  we  now 
By    then    elghty-flve    percent    of    our 
will  live  In  urban  areas.  By  then 
highways    will    have    more    than    170 
Ion   vehicles  on  them  compared  to   100 
on  today,  and  airplanes  will  be  dlscharg- 
enormous  crowds  of  people  at  our  air- 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  they  do 
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it   would  appear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  something  that  we  need 
Itok  at  because  sometimes  we  refrain 
taking  into  account  what  will  hap- 
in  the  future,  and  are  not  prepared 
such  events. 

believe  this  is  a  necessary  piece  of 
legiklation.    It    was    supported    unani- 
mo  isly  in  our  committee. 
FJurther,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
his  legislation  is  to  extend  the  act 
L965  relating  to  high  speed  ground 
to  enlarge  the  authority 
:he  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
rtake    research    and    development 
to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions for  a  3 -year  period. 

,e  High  Speed  Ground  Traiisporta- 

Act  is  now  6  years  old.  Appropria- 

totaling   $119   million   have   been 

made  for  its  purpose  to  date.  Unless  the 

is  extended,  it  will  terminate  on  June 

1972. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Cothmittee  and  the  Congress  recognized 

965  the  urgent  need  for  technological 

in    surface    transporta- 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  densely 

popjulated  areas  of  our  country. 

luring  the  short  spsui  of  years  the 
program  has  been  in  existence  the  Fed- 
Railroad  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  have  re- 
corled  several  major  accomplishments. 
Amang  the  more  dramatic  Is  the  intro- 
duction and  continued  operation  of  the 
Me  roliners,  the  success  of  which  dates 
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from  the  first  day  of  operation  and  which 
has  shown  there  is  a  real  demand  for  im- 
proved rail  passenger  service.  The  turbo- 
trains  which  operate  mostly  between  New 
York  and  Boston  asins?  an  aeroplane  type 
of  engine  also  contributed  to  improved 
rail  passenger  technoloKv.  Perhaps  of 
greatest  importance  are  the  joint  proj- 
ects in  railroad  technology  providing  for 
the  first  time  cooperation  between  indus- 
try and  government  in  railroad  research 
and  development. 

It  is  this  joint  venture  which  will 
eventually  develop  the  system  which  can 
best  meet  the  requirements  of  other 
heavily  populated  corridors  in  various 
parts  of  our  country  and  improve  those 
presently  in  operation. 

The  Metroliner  program  has  shown 
that  even  modest  improvement  in  rail 
passenger  equipment  and  service  can  at- 
tract substantial  increased  traffic.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  technol- 
ogy and  systems  being  developed  by  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  will  in 
the  future  make  even  greater  improve- 
ments and  will  increasingly  meet  the 
passenger  transportation  needs  of  the 
future.  ; 

Our  committee  bill  also  requires  the 
Secretary  in  awarding  contracts  for  de- 
.sign  or  manufacture  of  equipment  and 
for  the  C'  nstruction  of  facilities  to  give 
consideration  to  proposed  contracts 
which  will  provide  jobs  in  labor  areas  ex- 
periencing persistently  high  rates  of  un- 
employment. 

The  reported  legislation  also  repeals 
the  termination  date  of  the  act  and  au- 
thorizes annual  appropriations  as  fol- 
lows: not  to  exceed  $97  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  not  to 
exceed  $126  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  not  to  exceed 
$92,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975. 

Our  Nation's  surface  passenger  trans- 
portation systems  have  been  operating 
with  but  few  technological  changes  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years.  We  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  technological  successes 
of  the  last  6  years  and  look  forward  to 
meeting  our  future  needs.  I  recommend 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  J.ar- 
M.\N"» ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  con- 
gestion around  airports  and  on  the  high- 
ways increased,  as  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion caused  growing  concern,  and  as 
the  requirement  for  proper  land  use  be- 
came evident,  the  need  for  ground  trans- 
portation to  play  its  full  role  in  a 
balanced  national  transportation  system 
became  evident.  In  answer  to  these 
needs.  Congress  in  1965  passed  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  89-220 — to  authorize  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  of  im- 
proved railroad  technology  and  to  ex- 
plore the  potential  of  new  technologies. 
In  the  6  years  that  this  program  has 
been  in  existence,  there  have  been  many 
major  accomplishments.  While  much  re- 
search and  development  has  been  ac- 
complished, there  still  remains  a  need 
to  develop  the  hardware  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  results  of  this  research  and 


development,  and  to  test  the  new  con- 
cepts. That  is  why  the  program  is  being 
made  permanent  and  why  a  3-year 
authorization  is  being  provided.  That  is 
also  v.'hy  the  authorizations  are  substan- 
tially greater  than  in  the  past.  The  hard- 
ware phase  is  far  more  costly  than  the 
initial  research  efforts. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
familiar  with  the  favorable  results  of 
the  Metroliner  and  turbotrain  demon- 
strations which  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  real  demand  for  improved  rail  serv- 
ice in  the  country.  Another  major  ac- 
complishment is  the  completion  of  a 
study  of  the  transportation  requirements 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor  of  the  United 
States.  The  High  Speed  Ground  Test 
Center  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  been  put  into 
initial  operation  for  advanced  high-speed 
intercity  ground  transportation  and  rail 
transit  testing.  Completion  of  the  test- 
ing contemplated  at  the  Pueblo  center 
will  result  in  increased  safety  in  freight 
and  passenger  rail  transportation.  In  this 
connection  railroad  track  measuring  in- 
strumentation systems  have  been  devel- 
oped which  will  make  possible  improved 
understanding  of  the  wheel/rail  inter- 
reactions.  Similarly,  an  obstacle  detec- 
tion system  is  under  development  which 
has  already  had  major  technology  spin- 
offs in  the  field  of  safety.  In  terms  of  ad- 
vanced concepts,  tunneling  research  and 
development  has  been  undertaken  to  ex- 
plore new  approaches  to  reducing  the 
cost  of  tunnel  construction.  Substantial 
developments  have  been  made  in  the  area 
of  tracked  air-cushion  technology  to  the 
point  where  the  early  British  and  French 
lead  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  first 
large-scale  linear  induction  motor  has 
been  built  and  preliminary  testing  com- 
pleted to  verify  theoretical  analysis.  This 
project  has  provided  the  propulsion  sys- 
tems for  the  urban  tracked  air-cushion 
vehicle  developments  and  may  weU  be 
the  propulsion  system  of  the  1980's. 

While  the  accomplishments  to  date  in 
the  high-speed  ground  transportation 
are  substantial,  it  is  evident  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  What  is  neces- 
sary is  the  testing  of  these  advanced  con- 
cepts. In  this  connection,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration — FRA — pro- 
gram for  the  next  3  years  includes  the 
completion  of  the  wheel  rail  dynam- 
ics laboratory,  and  the  development  of 
improved  track  test  cars  which  should 
have  important  payoffs  in  terms  of  im- 
proved rail  safety.  Most  importantly, 
FRA  plans  to  test  its  tracked  air-cush- 
ion vehicle  and  the  linear  induction 
motor  system.  We  are  now  at  the  time 
where  these  advanced  concepts  are  leav- 
ing the  drawing  board  and  becoming 
prototypes  to  be  tested  and  evaluated. 
This  testing  and  implementation  is  the 
critical  juncture  in  the  research  efforts 
undertaken  to  date. 

The  continuation  of  this  program  will 
bring  into  use  a  number  of  the  foregoing 
research  efforts  and  provide  for  the  ini- 
tial phases  of  development  and  testing 
of  these  projects.  The  next  few  years 
should  afford  a  sufficient  amount  of  ex- 
perience to  determine  which  of  the  ad- 
vanced systems  considered  are  practical 
and  economically  feasible.  Only  the  test- 
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ing  of  these  systems  will  give  this  ex- 
perience. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  co- 
ordinate high  speed  ground  and  door-to- 
door  transportation,  R.  &  D.  and  dem- 
onstration programs.  I  tjelieve  the  need 
for  such  coordination  is  evident  to  any 
traveling  by  air  or  rail.  In  overall  terms, 
what  is  accomplished  by  speeding  a  trav- 
eler from  New  York  to  Washington  on 
the  Metroliner  at  90  or  100  miles  an  hour 
if  he  spends  almost  as  much  time  getting 
from  Union  Station  to  his  home  in  the 
suburbs?  I  should  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  not  our  intention  through 
this  amendment  to  get  into  the  field  of 
urban  mass  transportation.  That  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Our  purpose  is 
to  see  that  the  intercity  high  speed 
ground  transportation  program  under 
Public  Law  89-220  is  coordinated  with 
the  activities  being  carried  on  under  the 
urban  mass  transpMjrtation  program. 

The  bill  also  amends  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  was  a 
program  which  terminated  in  1963  under 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission guaranteed  loans  to  certain 
railroads.  The  maximum  period  for  re- 
payment of  such  loans  was  15  years.  Pay- 
ments are  now  falling  due  and  some  rail- 
roads are  not  able  to  make  them.  Section 
5  of  the  bill  would  extend  the  maximum 
period  for  repayment  of  those  loans  to  25 
years.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  permit 
those  railroads  to  renegotiate  these  loans, 
stretch  out  their  payments,  and  make 
good  on  their  obligations  and  thus  avoid 
throwing  those  railroads  into  bankruptcy 
which  would  require  the  United  States  to 
pay  off  the  amount  of  default  on  these 
guaranteed  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation serves  the  public  interest  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  (Mr.  Kuykendall ) . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
extension  of  this  very  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion. 

In  January  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  test  site  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for 
quite  some  time.  And  I  can  say  with  all 
conviction  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  dedicated  group  of  people  making 
Federal  dollars  stretch  so  far  and  do 
so  much. 

The  3  '^2  million  riders  that  Mr.  Nelsen 
spoke  of  who  have  already  used  the 
Metroliner  are  people  who,  were  it  not  for 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  would 
be  in  the  air  and  on  the  highways  be- 
tween here  and  New  York  and  California 
and  around  the  country. 

When  most  of  us  hear  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation  these  days,  we 
think  of  the  Tokaido  In  Japan  or  the 
Metroliner.  But  the  people  at  Peublo  are 
doing  something  else.  They  are  experi- 
menting with  everything,  even  the  new- 
est subway  cars  in  New  York  City  that 
get  out  there  Immediately  after  they 
come  off  the  production  line  and  are  test- 
ed even  before  they  go  into  service.  And 


the  Department  of  Transportation,  In 
conjunction  with  private  industry,  has 
already  functioning  the  prototype  loco- 
motive that  will  produce  speeds  up  to  300 
miles  an  hour  on  the  ground  with  no 
pollution  and  no  noise. 

These  are  the  things  that  will  be  com- 
monplace by  1990  or  2000. 

Before  this  year  is  over,  we  will  see 
demonstrated  in  Pueblo  the  tracked  air 
cushion  research  vehicle  which  uses  the 
revolutionary  linear  induction  motor. 
These  are  the  vehicles  that  will  relieve 
the  pressure  on  our  airways  and  high- 
ways and  will  enable  people  to  travel  on 
the  ground  between  cities  at  a  speed  well 
over  200  miles  an  hour. 

This  sort  of  work  not  only  is  practical 
for  today — look  at  the  success  of  the 
Metroliner  or  the  Turbotrain  for  ex- 
ample— but  they  are  looking  forward  to 
producing  high-speed  transportation  on 
the  ground  in  comfort,  with  no  noise,  no 
pollution,  in  the  neighborhood  of  300 
miles  an  hour.  That  technology  will  be 
on  demonstration  in  Pueblo  before  this 
year  is  over. 

I  do  not  recommend  this  particular 
site  as  a  tourist  attraction.  There  is  some 
beautiful  scenery  in  Colorado  a  few  miles 
from  there,  but  the  test  site  is  on  desert 
land  that  is  not  needed  or  good  for  any- 
thing else — and  I  am  glad  they  did  not 
buy  a  lot  of  high-priced  real  estate — but 
I  urge  any  Member  of  the  Congress  to 
go  and  see  what  they  are  doing  at  this 
site,  and  to  get  a  look  at  the  high-speed 
transportation  problems  and  solutions  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Oflace  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion was  created,  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
on  the  subcommittee  which  worked  out 
this  original  legislation.  And  I  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
which  drafted  the  bill  in  its  final  form. 

Naturally,  I  feel  very  much  a  part  of 
this  program. 

Naturally,  I  have  followed  its  progress 
with  more  than  passing  interest. 

And.  quite  naturally,  I  join  today  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  tried  to  translate  my  interest 
into  action.  For  example,  I  have  visited 
the  Pueblo  test  site;  I  have  walked  the 
ground  and  talked  with  the  engineers. 
And  I  have  come  away  impressed  with 
this  limited  beginning.  Two  years  ago,  I 
tried  to  get  $15  million  additional  funds 
for  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  However,  my  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  was  defeated  by  representa- 
tives of  this  administration. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  watched 
this  program  develop  from  only  a  con- 
cept to  actual  construction.  And,  as  a 
result,  I  cannot  help  but  regret  that  at 
times  it  seems  that  redtape  is  traveling 
faster  than  the  program  we  created.  Al- 
ways we  have  been  imderflnanced,  with 
the  predictable  result:  the  project  moves 
too  slow, 

I  endorse  the  committee  bill  today  be- 
cause It  combines  money  with  more  mus- 
cle for  the  Office  of  High  Speed. 

Particularly,  I  support  the  provision 


which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  im- 
plement the  interlocking  of  transporta- 
tion modes  in  research  and  development 
and  demonstrations  in  door-to-door  and 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  to  de- 
termine the  contributions  that  they 
could  make  to  a  more  efficient,  safe,  and 
economical  intercity  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  C(X)rdinaLion  ob- 
viously is  needed. 

It  is  needed  not  only  in  the  Office  of 
High  Speed  Groimd  Transixirtation,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  DOT  oi^ra- 
tions. 

I  recognize  that  I  am  swit.chinp  sub- 
jects, but  this  subject  of  coordination 
cannot  be  taken  too  lightly.  For  this  rea- 
son, six  members  of  the  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  coordination  for  all  the  research 
and  development,  all  planning  and  all 
demonstration  done  by  DOT. 

This  legislation,  called  the  Transjwr- 
tation  Development  Act  of  1972,  would 
place  under  one  central  administration 
within  DOT  all  the  research  and  de- 
velopment, planning,  and  demonstration 
projects.  This  agency  would  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  other  individual 
agencies  within  the  DOT. 

Tills  would  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  tlie  firm  conviction  that  we  have 
passed  the  point  in  time  whereby  we  can 
just  go  out  and  build  a  new  highway  or 
airport — independent  of  other  modes  of 
transportation.  Now— and  no  later  than 
now— we  must  consider  the  impact  that 
each  system  has  on  the  other. 

Although  there  is  a  sincere  effort  with- 
in the  DOT  to  develop  and  coordinate 
these  various  agencies,  there  is  no  clear 
coordination,  no  real  authority,  no  real 
muscle.  There  is  no  substantial  national 
transportation  policy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the  work 
these  separate  agencies  have  done.  Some 
of  their  work  ha.?  great  significance. 
Some  of  their  work  directly  affect.=^  the 
other  agencies. 

I  criticize  what  they  have  not  done. 
They  have  not  coordinated  enough.  I 
complain  not  about  the  people — but 
about  the  system. 

I  repeat  my  earlier  support  of  the 
Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation. However,  as  its  name  implies,  it 
is  dealing  with  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation only.  And  most  of  this  i'^  with 
rail  type  vehicles. 

This  is  good.  But  this  in  itself  and  by 
Itself  is  not  enough.  We  must  begin  to 
think  in  terms  of  integrated  transpor- 
tation systems,  each  complementing  the 
other  while  still  competing  with  the 
other. 

Under  H.R.  13135.  a  new  Transporta- 
tion Development  AdminLstration  would 
be  set  up  within  the  DOT  to  function 
at  the  same  level  in  the  "pecking  order" 
with  such  current  agencies  as  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  and  Urban  Ma.ss 
Transit  Administration 

The  Administrator  of  this  propo.sed 
new  agency  would  be  responsible  for  all 
research,    development,    planning,    and 
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demonstration — except  by  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

The  plan  envisioned  in  this  bill  makes 
no  attempt  to  change  the  present  opera- 
I  ion  of  the  highway  trust  fund  or  the 
lirport  trust  fund.  The  other  existing 
i  Ldministrations  would  be  in  charge  of 
1  heir  own  actual  operations  and  would 
( ontinue  to  administer  capital  grant 
lirograms. 

What  the  proposed  TDA  would  do 
H-ould  be  to  coordinate  all  such  activities 
i.nd  to  provide  a  sense  uf  direction  to- 
'  lard  the  development  of  a  clear  national 
'  ransportation  system. 

To  insure  future  coordination,  2  years 
ifter  the  effective  enactment  of  this  bill, 
1  he  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  not 
i.pprove  studies  pertaining  to  technolog- 
ical assessment  and  forecasting,  trans- 
iK)rtation  priorities,  regional  or  carrier 
( .evelopment,  feasibility  or  technological 
( .evelopment — nor  shall  the  Secretary 
i.pprove  research,  development  projects 
involving  the  study,  design,  construction, 
trials,  acceptance,  and  introduction  of 
new  or  improved  transportation  systems 
I  unless  they  have  been  coordinated 
t  hrough  the  Transportation  Development 
jidministration. 

This  plan  would  not  mean  a  reduction 
ii  spending  for  transportation  develop- 
nent  activities,  but  would  actually  call 
for  greater  appropriations.  Moreover, 
through  coordination,  we  will  get  more 
■\  alue  from  the  money  we  are  now  spend- 
ing  or  will  spend  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
j  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
'  'exas  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  Com- 
iiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
I  lerce,  and  was  a  most  valuable  member 
( f  the  Transportation  Subcommittee.  We 
Miss  him  there  very  much.  I  must  say 
t  tiat  the  point  which  he  has  made  at 
this  particular  time  is  one  which  merits 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  I  wish  to  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, support  what  he  is  doing,  and 
issociate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Irom  Michigan. 

If  we  are  going  to  find  new  ways  to 
I  love  goods  and  people,  we  must  start  at 
i  beginning,  namely,  putting  all  research 
Slid  development  under  one  agency  I 
(  all  upon  the  Departm.ent  of  Transporta- 
lion  to  give  us  their  support  on  this  new 
jiroposed  legislation.  We  in  effect  will 
1  le  giving  them  the  mascle  and  the  power 
1o  bring  all  types  of  research  and  de- 
velopment together.  Until  that  time,  a 
(Teat  deal  of  the  money  we  are  spending 
on  Amtrak  and  other  projects  is  simply 
1  lolding  the  line  and  keeping  those  things 
(ogether  rather  than  finding  the  real 
ijoswer  tliat  we  must  have.  The  answer 
<  an  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a 
rransportation  Development  Adminis- 
1  ratlve  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
1  ortation.  I  call  on  the  Members  to  give 
1  his  forthcoming  measure  their  full  sup- 
KJrt. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nuch  that  needs  to  be  done  by  this 
:;ongress  if  we  are  to  lay  the  foundation 
or  more  adequate  urban  transit  systems. 


Extension  of  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  represents  a  modest, 
but  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 
While  intercity  transit  is  the  most  di- 
rect beneficiary,  some  of  the  testing  of 
new  transit  technologies  authorized  by 
this  act  should  be  applied  to  the  types  of 
new  systems  which  we  need  in  our  cities. 
This  extension  %nll  also  permit  us  for  the 
first  time  to  explore  means  of  inter- 
locking urban  transit  systems  with  the 
new  intercity  systems  under  develop- 
ment. 

A  total  of  $119  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  this  program  since  its  adop- 
tion in  1965.  This  extension  will  authorize 
additional  appropriations  totaling  $315.- 
200.000  over  the  next  3-year  period. 
I  hope  we  will  fully  fimd  this  program. 
We  cannot  permit  the  glow  of  good 
feeling  which  surrounds  the  passage  of 
this  bill  blind  us  to  the  need  to  actually 
make  the  funds  available  when  the  time 
comes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focused 
on  railroad  passenger  .service  in  the  last 
few  years.  Its  prospects  and  its  future 
development  have  taken  on  the  aspects 
of  a  national  debate.  The  removal  of 
passenger  service  from  the  regular  rail- 
road carriers  to  the  newly  formed  cor- 
poration now  known  as  Amtrak  changed 
the  nature  of  the  debate,  but  hardly  set- 
tled it.  The  prognosis  for  passenger  serv- 
ice is  at  best  guarded  and  the  reasons 
why  are  varied. 

One  thing  about  the  future  of  railroad 
passenger  service  is  pretty  well  agreed 
upon.  Unless  we  are  able  to  find  new  and 
better  equipment  and  revolutionary  sys- 
tems of  propulsion,  there  is  no  hope. 
If  new,  fast,  comfortable  and  economical 
service  systems  can  be  discovered  and 
used,  some  passenger  service  will  not  only 
survive,  but  may  prosper.  This  was  a 
recognizable  fact  before  Amtrak  was 
invented  and  it  still  is  a  fact.  And  that 
is  really  the  story  of  what  the  high-speed 
ground  transportation  legislation  has 
been  about  since  1965,  when  it  was  first 
enacted. 

This  is  a  research  effort  coupled  with 
authority  for  demonstrating  new  tech- 
nology. The  Metroliner  and  the  Turbo- 
train  are  examples  of  demonstration  ac- 
tivities which  are  in  progress  and  from 
which  much  is  being  learned.  Those  proj- 
ects are  trying  to  make  the  most  out  of 
what  technology  is  readily  available. 
They  are  not  ultimate  answers.  Much 
better  systems  are  necessary. 

Since  the  beginning*  in  1965  much  has 
■been  accomplished  and  much  informa- 
tion has  been  developed.  There  is  a  test 
facility  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  where  revolu- 
tionary types  of  propulsion  are  under 
test.  Without  trying  to  explain  the  tech- 
nical side  of  these  Issues  and  ideas,  be- 
cause I  cannot,  let  me  just  mention 
them.  The  tracked  air-cushioned  vehicle 
may  very  well  resolve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  deteriorating  roadbeds 
without  the  very  high  cost  of  complete 
rebuilding  of  the  right-of-way.  Linear  in- 
duction motors  may  be  able  to  pull  these 
vehicles  around  at  high  speed  with  little 
fuss  and  great  comfort.  These  and  other 
innovations  in  surface  transportation  are 
well  along  and  could  revolutionize  the 
passenger  busine.s.s  within  a  few  years. 


To  carry  out  this  research  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  total  of  $315.2  million  over 
the  next  3  years.  Although  the  money  is 
limited  to  this  period  of  time,  the  au- 
thority to  proceed  with  the  activities  is 
not  so  limited  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
shall  continue  until  results  are  obtained. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  approve 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  Extending  the 
life  of  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation Act  for  3  years  and  strengthening 
its  budget,  the  bill  would  carry  forward  a 
score  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects  aimed  at  balancing  the  country's 
transportation  system.  The  bill  calls  for 
an  authorization  of  $97  million  during 
fiscal  1973,  more  than  four  times  the  fis- 
cal 1972  budget — indeed,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  total  $119  million  spent 
under  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation Act  since  it  went  Into  effect  in 
1968.  The  authorization  for  fiscal  1974 
would  reach  $126  million,  and,  for  fiscal 
1975 — when  research  experts  anticipate 
a  less  pressing  need  for  funds — $92.2  mil- 
lion. 

The  need  for  a  renewed  commitment  to 
this  program  is  obvious.  The  country's 
surface  transportation  systems — its  rail 
systems,  in  particular — have  lagged  for 
behind  the  technological  advances  in 
other  fields.  In  fact,  as  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  points  out 
In  Its  report,  the  systems  have  been  mired 
in  the  same  drearily  familiar  patterns  for 
the  past  half  century.  At  a  time  when 
space  travel  has  become  almost  routine, 
our  modes  of  surface  transportation  are 
still  relics  of  the  horse-and-buggy  era. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  railway 
problem:  the  capricious  schedules,  the 
grimy  and  airless  cars,  the  sullen  ticket 
agents,  the  abandoned  routes.  Driving  a 
car  in  the  inner  city — indeed,  even  on 
many  highways — is  equally  harrowing. 
TraflQc  jams  grow  more  frequent  and 
more  Infuriating  year  by  year. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
roundly  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem— one  that  smoothly  Integrates  the 
modes  of  air,  rail,  car  and  bus  travel. 

Swift  and  efficient  means  of  ground 
transportation,  both  intercity  and  Intra- 
city,  are  among  our  highest  priorities  in 
working  for  that  balance. 

The  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  has  already  led  to  some  hearten- 
ing breakthroughs: 

First.  A  completion  of  a  study  of 
transportation  requirements  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  A  Metroliner  demonstration 
which  has  shown  a  real  demand  for  im- 
proved  rail  passenger  service. 

Third.  A  Turbotrain  demonstration 
which  has  demonstrated  Improved  rail 
passenger  technology. 

Fourth.  A  High  Speed  Groimd  Test 
Center  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  been  put  into 
initial  operation  for  advanced  high  speed 
intercity  ground  transportation  and  rail 
transit  testing. 

Fifth.  Tunneling  research  and  de- 
velopment has  been  undertaken  to  ex- 
plore new  approaches  to  reducing  the 
cost  of  tunnel  construction. 

Sixth.  A  railroad  track  measuring  in- 
strumentation system  has  been  devel- 
oped which  will  make  possible  improved 
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understanding  of  the  wheel  in  rail  inter- 
actions and  could  lead  to  improvements 
to  the  entire  national  rail  network  track- 
age. 

Seventh.  An  obstacle  detection  system 
is  under  development  which  has  already 
had  a  major  technology  spinoff  in  the 
field  of  security. 

Eighth.  Tracked  air  cushion  technol- 
ogy has  been  advanced  to  the  point 
where  the  early  British  and  French  lead 
is  rapidly  disappearing. 

Ninth.  A  network  control  system  is 
under  development  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  promising  control  system  for 
a  number  of  ground  systems,  including 
the  dual  mode  vehicle  for  urban  appli- 
cation. 

Tenth.  The  first  large-scale  linear  elec- 
tric motor  has  been  built  and  prelimi- 
nary testing  completed  to  verify  theo- 
retical analysis.  This  project  has  pro- 
vided the  propulsion  system  for  the  ur- 
ban TACV  developments  and  may  well 
be  the  propulsion  system  of  the  1980's. 

Eleventh.  There  are  joint  projects  in 
railroad  technology  under  way  provid- 
ing for  the  first  time  industry /Govern- 
ment cooperation  in  railroad  research 
and  development. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  con- 
tinue these  projects  and  give  rise  to  new 
ones. 

One  provision  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, deserves  special  note  here.  It  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  give  every  consideration  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment  in  awarding  con- 
tracts for  the  manufacture  of  equip- 
ment or  the  construction  of  facilities. 
Chairman  Staggers  has  pointed  out  that 
cutbacks  In  Federal  spending  have 
caused  sudden  and  dramatic  unemploy- 
ment in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
leaving  millions  of  highly  skilled  and 
highly  motivated  people  without  jobs. 
In  my  own  congressional  district — 
largely  within  the  Springfield-Holyoke- 
Chicopee  metropolitan  area — these  cut- 
backs have  played  a  major  role  in  driv- 
ing the  unemployment  rate  up  to  nearly 
9  percent. 

This  is  a  sound  bill,  recognizing  the 
country's  economic  plight  as  well  as  its 
transportation  plight. 

I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  11384,  to  extend  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  for  3 
years  with  a  total  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $315,200,000. 

First  enacted  in  1965,  this  legislation 
mandated  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion with  undertaking  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  In  high-speed 
surface  transportation,  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  keystone  in  meeting  our  trans- 
portation needs  for  the  future. 

In  the  New  England  area,  for  exam- 
ple, it  has  made  possible  a  thorough 
Department  of  Transportation  study  of 
transportation  requirements  In  the 
northeast  corridor.  It  has  ako  made  pos- 
sible the  successful  Turbotrain  run  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  and  the 
popular  Metroliner  between  New  YorK 
and  Washington.  These  two  lines  have 
not  only  demonstrated  improved  high- 
speed technology,  but  have  revealed  the 


demand  for  this  mode  of  passenger 
travel. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  High  Speed  Groimd  Transpor- 
tation Act  has  funded  such  valuable  proj- 
ects as  a  test  center,  an  obstacle  detec- 
tion system,  and  tracked  air  cushion 
technology  research.  In  addition,  the  first 
large  scale  linear  electric  motor,  a  poten- 
tial propulsion  system  of  the  1980's,  has 
been  built  through  the  funds  authorized 
under  this  act. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
permit  the  continuation  of  this  essential 
research  for  3  more  years,  and  allow  DOT 
to  further  develop  our  ability  to  meet 
future  transportation  needs.  To  earn.- 
out  this  goal,  H.R.  11384  authorizes  S97.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1973,  $126,000,000  for 
fiscal  1974,  and  $92,200,000  for  fiscal  1975. 

Included  in  this  authorization  Is  a 
total  of  $1.5  million  for  the  Turbotrain 
demonstration  run.  It  is  clear  that  the 
TiiTbotrain  between  Boston  and  New 
York  needs  more  funds  than  this  for  im- 
provements in  roadbeds  and  other  areas, 
and  I  hoped  that  the  Turbo  would  re- 
ceive considerably  more  funding.  The 
Metroliner  by  comparison  Is  authorized 
$17,200,000  under  this  legislation,  for  in- 
stance. At  the  same  time,  the  $1.5  million 
provided  for  the  Turbotrain  will  at  least 
allow  DOT  to  continue  its  work  on  this 
demonstration,  to  improve  cars  and 
other  equipment.  I  therefore  support  this 
section,  but  with  the  hope  that  consider- 
able additional  funds,  essential  to  the 
future  of  the  Tiirbotrain  run,  will  be 
provided  at  some  later  date. 

H.R.  11384  contains  two  unique  sec- 
tions which  were  not  in  the  earlier  High- 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  passed 
by  Congress.  The  first  of  these  requires 
thtit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
awarding  contracts  in  connection  with 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  give  consideration  to  pro- 
posed contracts  from  labor  areas  which 
have  substantial  unemployment.  This 
clause  is  by  no  means  binding.  However, 
it  does  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
creating  jobs  in  those  areas  in  States  like 
Connecticut,  which  have  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  unemployment. 

The  second  section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  explore  the 
so-called  door-to-door  aspects  of  rail 
transportation,  that  is  the  relationship 
of  urban  transportation  systems  with  in- 
tercity transportation  systems  such  as 
the  Turbotrain  run.  The  long  range  goal 
Is  to  improve  the  ease  of  transfer  be- 
tween urban  and  intercity  transporta- 
tion. The  Department  of  TYansportation 
has  already  begun  some  tentative  studies 
in  this  area.  It  is  hoped  that  this  legis- 
lation will  further  encourage  research  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  DONOnUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  com- 
ing from  a  lari^e  urban  community.  I. 
like  a  great  many  oth°r  members  here, 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  very 
vexing  transportation  problems  afflict- 
ing every  population  center  in  the  coun- 
try, so  I  most  earnestly  urjie  and  hope 
that  this  bill.  H.R.  11384.  designed  to  ex- 
tend and  enlarge  the  1965  Hi",h  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act.  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  here  this  after- 
noon. 


My  home  city  of  Worcester.  Mass..  the 
third  largest  m  New  En^and.  is  in- 
creasinrly  plagued  by  inadequate  trans- 
portation service  and.  as  the  pollution 
danger  and  tratfic  congestion  daily 
grows,  our  population  is  made  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  vital  need  to  pro- 
vide a  safe,  economic  and  balanced 
transportation  system. 

Indeed  some  limited  but  encouraging 
headway  toward  thus  ob.i<  ctive  wa.s  made 
under  the  piovibions  of  the  1965  act.  The 
Department  ol  Transportation  com- 
pleted iti  northeast  corridor  transpoita- 
tion  study  and  its  developed  impact 
could  be  made  very  helpful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  area.  Transportation  Secre- 
tary John  Volpe  hailed  the  study  as  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  analytical  ef- 
forts ever  undertaken  in  the  challeng- 
ing field  of  transportation.  The  Metro- 
liner and  Turbotrain  d<'mon>trations 
that  were  initiated  between  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington  very  clearly  indi- 
cated that  there  is  a  great  public  desire 
as  well  as  a  near  desperate  need  for  im- 
proved rail  pa.ssenger  service,  and  there 
IS  no  question  that  the  avanability  of 
such  improved  rail  pa,ssenycr  service 
along  the  more  densely-populated  in- 
land route  from  Boston.  Framintrham 
Worcester.  Spnngneld.  New  Haven  and 
New  York  would  inspire  such  a  nearly' 
universal  use  of  these  more  modern  rail 
pass-nt:er  facilities  that  a  profitable  op- 
eration would  be  practi  ally  Luaranteed. 

This  IS  the  type  of  improved  service 
and  advanced  rail  technolotry  that  was 
projected  when  the  research  and  devel- 
opment provisions  of  the  1965  act  were 
accepted  here.  This  measure  before  us 
now  holds  out  an  even  greater  hope  for 
accelerated  accomplishment  of  our 
eventual  objective.  For  example,  the 
substantial  costs  of  upcradmp  railroad 
beds  and  track  was  cited  as  a  reason  for 
many  national  areas,  includin'z  my  own. 
not  beiiifj  given  high  speed  rail  transpor- 
tation servi.e.  Under  the  provisions  of 
t'us  current  proposal,  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  high  spe -d  ground 
test  center  in  Colorado  will  conduct  more 
exhaustive  safety  and  economic  effi- 
ciency studi':^s  on  conventional  railroad 
track  and  there  is  every  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  these  studies  will  be  sub- 
stantially more  effective  in  bringing  our 
improved  .service  anticipations  closer  to 
reality 

Another  appealing  aspect  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  the  esteemed  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee's  recog- 
nition of  the  very  u'  gent  need  for  more 
efficient  door-to-door  service  In  effect, 
the  question  has  been  posed  and  an- 
swered, of  what  benefit  would  be  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service  between,  say. 
Boston  and  New  York  if  the  travel  time 
saved  between  those  .<;t.ations  is  practical- 
ly cancelled  out  by  the  delaying  ditTicul- 
ties  of  getting  to  and  from  such  stations, 
from  the  point  of  home  orii;in  to  our  final 
pleasure  or  business  destination.  Al- 
though the  Department  ol  Tiansporta- 
tion  made  a  good  effort  to  deal  with  this 
que.stion  under  the  previsions  of  the 
previous  act,  I  think  we  should  commend 
and  accept  the  new  language  and  more 
complete  answer  the  committ^'e  has  in- 
serted in  this  measure,   which  clarifies 
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arid  strengthens  the  Secretary's  author- 
to  completely  link  together  inter- 
midal  transportation  programs  and 
denonstrations. 

jEst.  but  by  no  means  least,  this  bill 
1  provide  some  assistance  in  helping 
solve  the  paramount  problem  of  un- 
ployment  that  so  severely  affects  my 
trict  and  a  great  number  of  other 
throughout  the  Nation.  Under  the 
te*ms  of  this  bill,  the  Transportation 
Se:retary  will  be  required  to  give  real 
copsideration,  in  contract  placement  and 
rds.  to  the  people  and  businesses  in 
thfcse  areas  that  are  experiencing  an  un- 
fo?tunately  high  rate  of  unemployment. 
are  several  very  efficient  businesses 
my  district  and  area,  and  I  am  sure 
many,  many  others  throughout  the 
that  are  engaged  in  research 
development  of  personalized  rapid 
modes  and  methods  and  it  is 
hofced  that  a  good  number  of  them  can 
given  the  opportunity,  under  this  leg- 
to  help  alleviate  not  only  the 
inconveniences  associated  with 
transportation,  but  also  some 
the  cruel  and  discouraging  hardships 
^'ide  unemployment. 
Itecause  I  believe  that  this  legislative 
pre  posal  is  unquestionably  in  the  great 
iional  interest,  that  it  is  designed  to 
me?t  a  top  priority  need,  and  is  a  most 
pr4dent  investment  for  the  present  as 
as  the  future,  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
accepted  and  adopted  by  a  very  great 
ority  of  this  House. 

STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
further  requests  for  time, 

CHAIRMAN.    Pursuant    to    the 

the  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 

amfendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
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am  ;ndment. 
"Xhe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  11384 
Bfe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
lepresentatives  of  the   United  States  of 
Amtrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  un- 
research  and  development  In  high- 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
approved  September  30,  1965   (49 
1631),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
-to-door    ground    transportation"    Im- 
me(4lately  after  "high-speed  ground  trans- 
atlon". 

)   The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  such 
(49  tJS.C.  1632)    Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
fer demonstrations  to   determine   the 
contributions  that  high-speed  ground  trans- 
port atlon  and  door-to-door  ground  transpor- 
li  in  could  make  to  more  efficient,  safe,  and 
economical     Intercity     transportation     sys- 
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2.   (a)   Section  8(a)   of  such  Act  (49 

>p.  1638(a) )  is  amended  by  redesignating 

(2)    and   (3)    as  paragraphs   (3) 

(4),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  im- 

after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 

paragraph: 

)  In  awarding  contracts  for  the  design  or 
manufacture  of  equipment,  or  for  the  con- 
itlon  of  facilities.  In  connection  with  re- 
and  development  and  demonstration 
J^ts  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
consideration  to  proposed  contracts 
will  increase  employment  In  labor 
(as  those  areas  are  described  by  the 
Socrfetary  of  Labor  In  title  41  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  RegulatloiM)  — 
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"(A)  which  are  experiencing  a  rate  of  un- 
employment of  9  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
area's  work  force,  or  a  rate  of  unemployment 
of  150  per  centum  or  more  of  the  federally 
determined  unemployment  rate  for  the  en- 
tire United  States;  or 

"(B)  which  have  e.xperlenced  a  1  per 
centum  increase  In  unemployment,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  of  the  avail- 
able work  force  as  a  result  of  the  termination 
or  reduction  of  a  federally  financed  or  sup- 
ported program  and  such  increase  In  unem- 
ployment continues  to  exist. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  require  that  any  contract  awarded  under 
this  Act  must  be  wholly  performed  In  any 
one  labor  area.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3),  as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a>  of  this  section.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  private  agencies,  In- 
stitutions, organizations,  corporatioixs,  and 
Individuals  with  which  the  Secretary  enters 
Into  agreements  or  contracts  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  development  under  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  geo- 
graphically distributed  tliroughout  the 
United  States.". 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  11  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1641)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"$97,(X>0.000  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973;  $126,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974:  and  $92,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  12  of  such  Act  1 49  U.S.C. 
1642)  13  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  504(a)  (3)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1234(a)(3)) 
13  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  years  after 
the  date  thereof"  and  In.^rting  in  lieu  there- 
of "twenty-five  years  after  the  date  thereof". 

(b)  Section  505  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1235)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "renewal  or  extension  of 
any  such  guaranty"  the  following:  "for  any 
period  of  time  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  original  guaranty". 
Sec.  6.  Part  V  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  1 49  U.S,C  1231  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  510  as  section  511  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  section  509 
the  following  new  section: 

"AUDIT  BY  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which— 

"(1)  there  is  outstanding  any  guaranty  by 
the  Commission  made  under  this  part;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  re- 
quired to  make  any  payment  as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  guaranty  by  the  Commission 
made  under  this  part; 

the  financial  transactions  of  the  common 
carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  with 
respect  to  which  such  guaranty  was  made 
may  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  Genera! 
of  the  United  States  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
ha*-e  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  such 
common  carrier  by  railroad  pertaining  to  Its 
financial  transactions  and  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audit,  and  such  representatives  shall 
be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 

"(b)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tain such  comments  and  Information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions and  condition  of  the  common  carrier  by 
railroad  Involved  In  such  audit,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  re- 
port  shall    also   show   spectflcally   any   pro- 


gram, expenditure,  or  other  financial  trans- 
action, or  undertaking  observed  In  the  course 
of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  adversely  affects  the 
financial  operations  or  condition  of  the  com- 
mon carrier  by  railroad  Involved  in  such 
audit  or  lessens  the  protection  afforded  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  original  guar- 
anty was  made.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Commission  at  the  time  it 
is  submitted  to  the  Congress.". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask 
somebody  sponsoring  this  bill  where  it 
is  proposed  to  get  the  money  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  experiments  of  this 
kind.  What  are  you  out  to  do  today  with 
a  $315  million  continuance  of  this  pro- 
gram? Are  you  out  to  provide  more  com- 
fortable and  faster  transportation  to  the 
bankruptcy  courts  and  the  poorhouse? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield?  I  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  facing  a  $40  billion  deficit  this  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  and  are  told  that 
we  will  start  with  a  $25.5  bilUon  written 
in,  planned  and  admitted  deficit  in  the 
budget  for  next  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  where  is  it  proposed  to  get  the 
.S3 15  million  for  this  purpose?  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  to  my  good 
friend  is  that  the  taxpayers  will  be  stuck 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  taxpayers? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows  the 
taxpayers  are  already  burdened  to  the 
breaking  point  with  taxes.  The  money  is 
going  to  be  borrowed  or  printed.  The 
gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  propose  to 
rise  in  denunciation  of  this  administra- 
tion and  its  fiscal  policies,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  listen  while  the  gentleman  is 
discussing  those  matters. 

I  am  sure  he  will  do  an  adequate  job 
of  it.  But  I  do  think  the  gentleman  ought 
to  recognize  that  this  country  has  a 
major  transportation  crisis  and  unless 
we  plan  ahead  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
transportation  problems  with  which  we 
are  afflicted,  the  whole  country  will  suffer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  country  also  has  a 
first-class  financial  crisis  staring  it  right 
in  the  face. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  if  we  do  not  cure 
the  transportation  crisis,  we  will  not  have 
the  means  for  curing  the  financial  crisis. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Moreover,  this  bill  appar- 
ently puts  a  premium  on  unemployment. 
In  other  words,  certain  sections  and 
areas  of  the  coimtry,  where  unemploy- 
ment has  become  a  way  of  life,  wUl  get 
the  production  to  be  financed  by  this  bill. 
Even  though  other  areas  conduct  their 
business  properly  and  tax  their  people  in 
order  to  hold  down  unemployment,  they 
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are  practically  written  out  of  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation. 

And  I  am  getting  fed  up  with  this  busi- 
ness of  chairmen  of  committees  coming 
in  with  bills  without  the  slightest  evi- 
dence as  to  where  it  is  expected  to  get  the 
money  to  finance  them.  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  he  can  tell  me  where  it  is  ex- 
pected to  get  this  $315  million,  except  by 
running  the  printing  presses. 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  making  an  im- 
portant overall  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation.  I  think  most  people 
recognize  we  are  in  difficulties  finan- 
cially. This  is  recognized.  But  this  is  an 
administration  bill,  and  they  set  the 
figures  in  the  bill  themselves.  We  have 
brought  that  in.  They  have  said  if  we 
can  improve  the  transportation  systems 
of  America,  then  we  can  improve  our 
economic  systems  also.  I  believe  this.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
look  ahead  and  try  to  do  this  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
this  being  in  debt  is  bad  for  the  country, 
but  we  cannot  stop  progress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  cannot  stop  what? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Progress,  This  bill  is 
to  put  into  effect  some  progress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  progress  to  arrive  9,t 
the  poorhouse  in  a  faster  and  more  com- 
fortable vehicle?  Is  that  progress? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  speaking  in  hypothetical  terms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  speaking  in  hy- 
pothetical terms,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  said  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  situation 
is  serious,  and  I  do  agree  with  him  on 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
)nith  me  that  the  bill  puts  a  premium  on 
areas  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

We  say  they  "would  be  considered,"  but 
we  say  it  should  be  administered  in  this 
way.  We  say  it  shall  be  distributed  geo- 
graphically as  evenly  as  it  can  be  among 
the  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  is  it  proposed 
to  "consider"  and  continue  the  high- 
speed "demonstration"  project  between 
Washington  and  New  York  and  Boston 
and  New  York?  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  how  much  longer  that  will  go 
on? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  Is  beyond  the 
demonstration  stage.  This  is  put  into  ac- 
tual use.  We  have  most  of  the  research 
done.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do  with 
most  of  the  other  modes.  As  I  say,  that 
is  to  be  done  with  the  air  cushion  on 
the  track.  If  we  can  get  that,  we  will  have 
a  modem  system  of  transportation  in 
America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  never  get  any  of 
this  money  back.  It  will  be  gone  where 
the  woodbine  twineth,  and  the  whang- 
doodle  whangeth.  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  what  the  bUl 
means  by  "door-to-door  ground  trans- 
portation." 


Will  citizens  be  transported  door  to 
door  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  not,  because 
we  have  no  passenger  trains  left  out 
there.  We  will  get  the  back  of  your  hand 
out  of  this  bill  in  Iowa.  But  what  is  door 
to  door  transportation?  Do  they  pick  up 
everybody  door  to  door  and  transport 
them  to  other  doors?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  it  is  explained 
in  the  report.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
have  interlocking  door  to  door.  We  do 
not  just  mean  door  to  door;  we  mean 
into  the  streets  of  the  areas  where  the 
transportation  goes.  For  instance,  when 
one  comes  Into  the  Washington  terminal, 
we  mean  that  there  will  be  transportation 
which  will  be  acceptable  and  will  take 
the  person  to  different  points  of  the  city, 
that  one  can  get  to  and  get  out  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  going  to  be  door 
to  door  In  West  Virginia  or  Iowa,  is  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  bet  your  Ufe  it  is  not, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  will  get  the  op- 
portunity to  help  put  up  the  money  if  it 
is  possible  to  dig  it  out  of  the  taxpayers. 
They  will  put  it  up  In  West  Virginia  and 
Iowa,  but  the  benefited  areas  will  be 
where  they  make  the  equipment  and 
where  the  trains  will  nm  after  the  equip- 
ment is  put  on  the  rails. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  count  me  out  on  this 
kind  of  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  11384)  to  extend  the  act 
of  September  30,  1965,  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  un- 
dertake research  and  development,  re- 
moving the  termination  date  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  850,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  pomt  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E«dently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  361,  nays  14,  not  voting  56, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  601 

YEAS— Sfll 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Aci&ms 

Addubbo 

AIexan(ier 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blaggi 
Blaster 
Bmgham 
Bhickburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich, 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burll.son,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  WlB. 
Bvron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
C'ederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Claw.son.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Ciirlm 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J, 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Duvis.  S.C. 
Davis.  W'ls. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 


Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evms.  Term. 

Fascell 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Kli  .wers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

W'llllam  D. 
Forsythe 
Pounialn 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fufjua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
CHbbons 
Gonzalez 
GoodUng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Har\ey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hillls 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 


Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Joius.  Term. 

Karth 

Kasteiimeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuvkendal 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

MrClure 

McCollLster 

McConnack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKcvitt 

Mc  Kinney 

Muhon 

MaiUiard 

Maiiary 

Mat  bias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mliler.  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Minish 

Mink 

MinshaU 

Mlzell 

Mi'llohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Ned /I 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Pas.~man 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pukle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N,C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 


5642 


Juie 

JuiUen 

'v.a;!sback 

Canaan 

lees 

leid 

leusa 

'.hades 
berts 

lobison.  N.Y. 

Iodine 

loe 

Icgers 

loncallo 

looney.  N.Y. 

looney.  Pa. 

losenthal 
:  loush 

lousselot 
:ioy 
lloybal 
1  tuppe 

:iuth 

1  lyan 

!  It  Germain 
I  landman 
:  larbanea 
i  latterfleld 
!  >aylor 
!  icherle 
i  icheuer 
ilchneebell 
!  ichwengel 

]  lennett 
(Jrane 

e  la  Garza 
ttuncan 
I'indley 
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Scott 

St'belius 
SelberUng 
Shnver 
Slkes 

Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
SnyJer 
Smith.  NY. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J 
Thomson,  Wis. 

NAYS— 14 

Flynt 
Gross 
Hall 

Mathls.  Ga. 
Nichols 


Thone 

Udall 

U'.lman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vaniier  Jagt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rarlck 

Robinson,  Va. 
Runnels 

Schmitz 


4nderscn. 

Tenn 
I  .ndrews 
J  .nnunzio 
I  .shbrook 
I  lar'.ng 
Matnik 
I  ras?D 
(  amp 
<  arey.  NY. 
(  hisholm 
C  lay 

(Collins.  111. 
Ipwyer 
khardt 
d  wards.  La. 
ttrey 

( laiitlanakls 
( ioldwater 
( rrasso 


NOT  VOTINa — 56 

Hebert  ONeill 

Jonas 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Laadgrebe 

Latra 

L.  ns'  Md. 

McCIoskey 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass, 


Mad  len 

Mann 

Martin 

Metcalfe 

Mitchell 

M'lr^an 

O'Hara 


Poage 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purce'il 

Rlegle 

Rosten.kowskl 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Spnn-^er 

■•itf  phens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Tlern.in 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Wampler 

Wilson.  Bob 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the  following 
jjairs : 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.   Rostenkowskl  with   Mr.   McDonald  of 
!fllchlgan. 

Mr.  Hubert  wU'  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.   Stubblefleld    with   Mr.    Ashbrook. 

Mr.    Tlernan    with    Mr.    Camp. 

Mr.   O'Hara   with   Mrs.   Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr  Frey. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Latta, 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  McCIoskey. 

Mr.   Purcell   with    Mr.   Rlegle. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.   Vanik   with   Mr.   Powell. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls. 

Mr.  CONYERS  changed  his  vote  from 
nay"  to  "yea." 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  30, 


1965,  relating  to  high-speed  ground 
traiLsportation,  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  undertake  research 
and  development,  to  remove  the  termi- 
nation date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  t-o  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  850.  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Co.nmerce  is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  979. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OFFFIED     BV     MR.     STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  979  and 
to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11384,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1965,  relating  to  high-.speed  ground 
transportation,  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary'  to  imdertake  research 
and  development,  to  remove  the  termina- 
tion date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.", 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11384i  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


I 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Li  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  peiTnission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  this 
completes  the  program  for  this  week,  and 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go  over 
imtil  Monday  after  adjournment  today. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  there  will  be  a  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  to  be  followed  by  con- 
sideration of  nine  suspensions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1975.  minimum  age  for  Federal 
court  jurors; 


HJl.  2589,  jury  qualification  form 
change; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  190,  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  Terms 
Extension ; 

H.R.  12828,  veterans'  education  and 
training  amendments; 

S.  860,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands ; 

H.R.  12749,  saline  water  conversion 
program; 

H.R.  10390,  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion; 

H.R.  8763,  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Recreation  Area;  and 

H.R.  10834,  authorizing  Alaska  to  op- 
erate a  ferry. 

Tuesday  there  will  be  a  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar,  and  also  a  motion  to 
send  to  conference  S.  659,  the  Omnibus 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  will  be  consideration  of  the 
following : 

H.R.  11624,  Transpo  72  at  Dulles  Air- 
port, authorization,  subject  to  a  rule  be- 
ing granted; 

H.R.  1746,  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Act,  a  conference  report;  and 

H.R,  10420,  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may  be 
called  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
.gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  IS  the  future  for  that  long  list  of 
Member  bills  which  were  killed  off  yes- 
terday or  the  day  before  yesterday, 
whr-hever  it  was? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  unable  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  inquiry.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  would  think  that  the  gentleman 
would  be  free  to  call  them  up  again  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  obtain  rules. 

I  would  not  want  to  slow  down  any 
presidential  candidate's  campaign,  but  it 
might  be  helpful  to  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible when  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
that  bunch  of  bills. 

The  gentleman  might  notice  they  are 
not  called  up  for  next  Tuesday,  at  any 
rate. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coasent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
imder  the  calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 


dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week,  March  8. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1746, 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  1746)  to  further  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers : 

Conference   Report    (H.  Rept.   No.   92-899) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1746).  An  Act  to  further  promote  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  American  work- 
ers, having  met,  after  lull  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  701  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  Insert  "govern- 
ments, governniental  agencies,  political  sub- 
divisions." after  the  word  "individuals". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(b)  The  term  'employer'  means  a  person 
engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  fifteen  or  more  employees  for  each 
working  day  In  each  of  twenty  or  more  calen- 
dar weeks  In  the  current  or  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  and  any  agent  of  such  a  person, 
but  such  term  does  not  Include  (1)  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  an 
Indian  tribe,  or  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  subject  by  stat- 
ute to  procedures  of  the  competitive  service 
(as  defined  In  section  2102  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code),  or  (2)  a  bona  fide  pri- 
vate membership  club  (other  than  a  labor 
organization)  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  except  that  during  the  first 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972,  per- 
sons having  fewer  than  twenty-five  em- 
ployees (and  their  agents)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered employers." 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  beginning  v  1th  the 
semicolon  strike  out  through  the  wcrd  "as- 
sistance". 

(4 1  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  between 
"(A)"  and  "and  such  labor  organization", 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five  or 
more  during  the  first  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972.  or  (B)  fifteen  or  more 
thereafter,". 

(5i  In  subsection  (1),  Insert  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  term  'employee'  shall  not  Include 
any  person  elected  to  public  office  In  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  any  State  by 
the  qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person 
chosen  by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's 
personal  staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policy 
making  level  or  an  immediate  adviser  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
or  legal  powers  of  the  office.  The  exemption 
set   forth   in    the   preceding  sentence  shall 


not  Include  employees  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws  of  a  State  government,  govern- 
mental agency  or  political  subdivision." 

(6)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  insert 
before  the  period  a  comn-.a  and  the  follow- 
ing; "and  further  Includes  any  governmental 
Industry,  business,  or  activity". 

(7)  After  subsection  (1)  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (J) : 

"(J)  The  term  'religion'  Includes  all  as- 
pects of  religious  observance  and  practice, 
as  well  as  belief,  unless  an  employer  dem- 
onstrates that  he  is  unable  to  reasonably  ac- 
commodate to  an  employee's  or  prospective 
employee's  religious  observance  or  practice 
without  undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of 
the  employer's  business." 

Sec.  3.  Section  702  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  255:  42  U.S.C.  2000e-l)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"EXEMPTION 

"Sec.  702.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  an 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
aliens  outside  any  State,  or  to  a  religious  cor- 
poration, association,  educational  Institu- 
tion, or  society  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  individuals  of  a  particular  religion 
to  perform  work  connected  with  the  carry- 
ing on  by  such  corporation,  association,  edu- 
cational Institution,  or  society  of  It.  activi- 
ties." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of 
section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  259;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(a) -(g)  )  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  empow- 
ered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any 
person  from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  as  set  forth  In  section 
703  or  704  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or 
by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  alleging 
that  an  employer  employment  agency,  la- 
bor organization,  or  Joint  labor-management 
committee  controlling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining.  Including  on- 
the-job  training  programs,  has  engaged  In 
an  unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  a  notice  of  the  charge  (in- 
cluding the  date,  place  and  circumstances 
of  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice) on  such  employer,  employment  agency, 
labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'respondent',  within  ten  days,  and  shall 
make  an  Investigation  thereof.  Charges  shall 
be  in  writing  under  oath  or  affirmation  and 
shall  contain  such  information  and  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Commission  requires. 
Charges  shall  not  be  made  public  by  the 
Commlspion.  If  the  Commission  determines 
after  such  investigation  that  there  Is  not 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
is  true,  it  shall  dismiss  the  charge  and 
promptly  notify  the  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  and  the  respondent  cf  Its  action. 
In  determining  whether  reasonable  cause 
exists,  the  Commission  shall  accord  substan- 
tial weight  to  final  findings  and  orders  made 
by  State  or  local  authorities  In  proceedings 
commenced  under  State  or  local  law  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d).  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
such  investigation  that  there  ts  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  true,  the 
Commission  shal'i  endeavor  to  eliminate  any 
such  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
by  informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done 
during  and  as  a  part  of  such  informal  en- 
deavor may  be  made  public  by  the  Commis- 
sion, Its  officers  or  employees,  or  used  as  evi- 
dence in  a  subsequent  proceeding  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Any  person  who  makes  public  Information  In 
violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  81,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  The  Conimission  shall 


make  its  determination  on  reasonable  cause 
as  promptly  as  possible  and.  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, not  later  than  one  huiidred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  or, 
where  applicable  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d),  from  the  date  upon  wlilch  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take  action  with 
respect  to  the  charge. 

'■(c)  In  I  lie  case  cf  an  slleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  occurring  in  a  .State,  or 
political  su'.jdlvlsion  of  a  State,  which  has 
a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting  the  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  alleged  and  estab- 
lishing or  authorizing  a  State  or  local  au- 
thority to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such 
practice  or  to  Institute  cr.minal  proceedings 
with  respect  thereto  upon  receiving  notice 
thereof,  no  charge  may  be  nied  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  by  the  person  aggrieved  before  the 
expiration  of  .sixty  days  after  proceedings 
have  been  commenced  under  the  State  or 
local  law.  unless  .such  proceedings  have  been 
earlier  terminated,  provided  that  such  sixty- 
day  period  siiall  be  ext^'nded  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  Slate  or  local  law. 
If  any  requirement  for  the  commencement  of 
.such  proceedings  is  imposed  by  a  Stat*  or 
local  authority  other  than  a  requirement  of 
the  filing  of  a  written  and  signed  statement 
of  the  facts  upon  wlilch  the  prcx-eedlng  is 
based,  the  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  commenced  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  at  the  time  such  statement 
is  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  authority. 

"(di  In  the  case  of  any  charge  filed  by  a 
member  of  the  Commis.^ion  alleging  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  occurring  In  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  ol  a  State  which 
has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting  the  prac- 
tice alleged  and  establishing  or  authorizing  a 
State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or  seek  re- 
lief from  such  practice  or  to  institute  crimi- 
nal proceediiifTs  with  respect  thereto  up^m 
receiving  notice  thereof,  the  Commis- 
sion sh.ill.  before  taking  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  such  charge,  notify  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials  and.  upon  request,  af- 
ford them  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  less 
than  sixty  days  (provided  that  such  sixty- 
day  period  shall  be  exK-nded  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  day  of  -such  State  or  local  law), 
unless  a  shorter  per.od  Is  requested,  to  act 
tinder  such  State  or  local  law  to  remedy  the 
practice  alleged. 

"(e)  A  charge  under  this  section  shall  be 
filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurred  and  notice  of  the  charge  (in- 
cluding the  date,  place  and  circumstances  of 
the  alleged  unlawful  employmciu  practice) 
shall  be  served  upon  the  person  against  wliom 
such  charge  is  made  within  ten  days  there- 
after, except  that  in  a  case  cf  an  tmlawful 
employment  practice  with  respect  to  which 
the  person  aggrieved  has  initially  instituted 
proceedings  with  a  State  or  local  agency  with 
authority  to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such 
practice  or  to  institute  criminal  proceedings 
with  respect  thereto  upon  receiving  notice 
thereof,  such  charge  shall  be  filed  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  person  aggrieved  within  three 
hundred  days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  occurred,  or  within  thirty 
days  after  receiving  notice  that  the  State  or 
local  agency  has  terminated  the  pn>ceed:ngs 
under  the  State  or  local  law,  whiche\er  is 
earlier,  and  a  copy  of  such  charge  shail  be 
filed  by  the  Commission  with  the  State  or 
local  agency. 

"(f)  (1)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge 
is  filed  with  the  Commission  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of 
reference  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d).  the 
Commission  has  been  unable  to  secure  from 
the  respondent  a  conciliation  agreement  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion  may   bring   a   civil   action   against   any 
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respondent  not  a  government,  governxneiitail 
afeney,  or  political  subdivision  named  In  the 
.  In  the  case  of  a  respondent  which 
a  government,  governmental  agency,  or 
political  subdivision.  If  the  Commission  has 
unable  to  secure  from  the  respondent 
conciliation  agreement  acceptable  to  the 
mmlsslon,  the  Commission  shall  take  no 
fiirther  action  and  shall  refer  the  case  to  the 
Attorney  General  who  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
agalnst  such  respondent  In  the  appro- 
United  States  district  court.  The  per- 
1  or  persons  aggrieved  shall  have  the  right 
Intervene  In  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Commission  or  the  Attorney  General  In  a  case 
Ing  a  government,  governmental  agen- 
,  or  political  subdivision.  If  a  charge  filed 
th  the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection 
)  Is  dismissed  by  the  Commission,  or  If 
thin  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from 
filing  of  such  charge  or  the  expiration 
any  period  of  reference  under  subsection 
I  or  (d).  whichever  Is  later,  the  Commls- 
has  not  filed  a  civil  action  under  this 
tlon  or  the  Attorney  General  has  not  filed 
civil  action  In  a  case  involving  a  govern- 
,  governmental  agency,  or  political  sub- 
Islon,  or  the  Commission  has  not  entered 
a  conciliation  agreement  to  which  the 
aggrieved  Is  a  party,  the  Commission, 
the  Attorney  General  In  a  case  involving 
government,  governmental  agency,  or  po- 
subdlvlslon.  shall  so  notify  the  person 
ved  and  within  ninety  days  after  the 
•Ing  of  such  notice  a  civil  action  may  be 
ght  against  the  respondent  named  in 
charge  (A)  by  the  person  claiming  to  be 
ed  or  (B)  If  such  charge  was  filed  by 
nember  of  the  Commission,  by  any  person 
om  the  charge  alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the 
unlawful  employment  practice.  Up- 
applicatlon  by  the  complainant  and  in 
circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
t,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for 
complainant  and  may  authorize  the 
encement  of  the  action  without  the 
of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  Upon 
tl^iely  application,  the  court  may.  In  its 
permit  the  Commission,  or  the 
Aijiorney  General  In  a  case  Involving  a  gov- 
t.  governmental  agency,  or  political 
su|3dlvlslon,  to  intervene  In  such  civil  action 
n  certification  that  the  ca^e  is  of  general 
pi^bllc  Importance.  Upon  request,  the  court 
y.  In  Its  discretion,  stay  further  proceed- 
s  for  not  more  than  sixty  days  pending  the 
mlnatlon  of  State  or  local  proceedings 
defecribed  In  subsections  (c)  or  (d)  of  this 
sef tlon  or  further  efltorts  of  the  Commission 
obtain  voluntary  compliance. 

(2)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  fiJed  with  the 
Ission  and  the  Commission  concludes 

the  basis  of  a  preliminary   Investigation 
prompt  judicial  action  is  necessary  to 
f  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
or  the  Attorney  General   In  a  case 
.'ing  a  government,  governmental  agen- 
or   political   subdivision,    may    bring   an 
on  for  appropriate  temporary  or  prellm- 
rellef  pending  final  disposition  of  such 
Any  temporary  restraining  order  or 
order  granting  preliminary  or  tempo- 
relief  shall  be  Issued  In  accordance  with 
e  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  court  having 
Isdictlon  over  proceedings  under  this  see- 
to  assign  cases  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
prjictlcable  date  and  to  cause  such  cases  to 
In  every  way  expedited. 

(3)  Each  United  States  district  court  and 
United  States  court  of  a  place  subject 

he  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 
e  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  under 
title.  Such  an  action  may  be  brought 
any  Judicial  district  In  the  State  In  which 
unlawful  employment  practice  Is  alleged 
have  been  committed,  in  the  judicial  dls- 
t  In  which  the  employment  records  rele- 
vaht  to  such  practice  are  maintained  and  ad- 
ml  nlstered,  or  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
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the  aggrieved  person  would  have  worked  but 
for  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, but  If  the  re.spondent  is  not  found 
within  any  such  district,  such  an  action  may 
be  brought  within  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  respondent  has  his  principal  office. 
For  purposes  of  section  1404  and  1406  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Judl- 
cla;  district  In  which  the  resf>ondent  has  hLs 
principal  office  shall  In  aU  cases  be  con- 
sidered a  district  In  which  the  action  might 
have  been  brought. 

"i4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  judge 
of  the  district  (or  In  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  Judge)  In  which  'he  case  Ls  pending 
Immediately  to  designate  a  Judge  In  such 
district  to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  In 
the  event  that  no  Judge  in  the  district  U 
available  to  hear  and  determine  the  eve,  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  district,  or  the  acting  chief 
.'udge,  as  the  ca^e  r  ay  be,  sh.all  certify  this 
fact  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  (or  in 
his  absence,  the  acting  chief  judge)  who  shall 
then  designate  a  district  or  circuit  judge  of 
the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine  the  case, 

"(5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judee 
designated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
assign  the  esse  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  to  cau.-ie  the  case  to  b? 
in  every  way  expedited.  If  such  Judge  has  no- 
scheduled  the  case  for  trial  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  issue  has  been 
Joined,  that  Judge  may  appoint  a  master 
pursuant  to  rule  53  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure, 

"(g)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  intentionally  engaged  In  or  Is  inten- 
tionally engaging  in  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  charged  In  the  complaint,  the 
court  may  enjoin  the  respondent  from  en- 
gaging In  such  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, and  order  such  affirmative  action  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  reinstatement  or  hiring 
of  employees,  with  or  without  back  pay  (pay- 
able by  the  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be, 
responsible  for  the  unlawful  employment 
practice),  or  any  other  equitable  relief  as 
the  court  deems  appropriate  Back  pay  liabil- 
ity shall  not  accrue  from  a  date  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with 
the  Commission.  Interim  earnings  or 
amounts  earnable  with  reasonable  diligence 
by  the  person  or  persons  discriminated 
against  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  back  pay 
otherwise  allowable.  No  order  of  the  court 
shall  require  the  admission  or  reinstate- 
ment of  an  Individual  as  a  member  of  a 
union,  or  the  hiring,  reinstatement,  or 
promotion  of  an  Individual  as  an  employee, 
or  the  payment  to  him  of  any  back  pay.  If 
such  Individual  was  refused  admission,  sus- 
pended, or  expelled,  or  was  refused  employ- 
ment or  advancement  or  was  suspended  or 
discharged  for  any  reason  other  than  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin  or  In  violation 
of  section  704(a) ." 

Ib)(l)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  706  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (e)"  and  inserting  in  ileu  thereof 
"this  section". 

(2)  Subsection  (J)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (e)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  section". 

Sec.  5,  Section  707  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(C)  Effective  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Equal  Emplovment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972,  the  functions  of  the  At- 
torney GeneraJ  under  this  section  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Commission,  together  with 
such  personnel,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tlor-s,  and  other  funds  employed,  used,  held, 
available,  or  to  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  such  functions  unless  the  President 
submits,    and    neither    House    of    Congress 


vetoes,  a  reorganization  plan  pursuant  to 
chapter  9  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. The  Commission  shall  carry  out  sucb 
functions  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)  and  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Upon  the  transfer  of  functions  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in 
all  suits  commenced  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  transfer,  proceed- 
ings shall  continue  without  abatement,  all 
court  orders  and  decrees  shall  remain  In  ef- 
fect, and  the  Commission  shall  be  substi- 
tuted as  a  party  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Act- 
ing Attorney  General,  as  appropriate. 

"(e)  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972,  the  Commission  shall  have  authority  to 
investigate  and  act  on  a  charge  of  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  discrimination,  whether  filed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  or  by  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, All  such  actions  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  section  706  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  709  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  263;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-8(b)-(d) )  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Comnolssion  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  fair  employment 
practices  laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  duties  under  this  title 
and  within  the  limitation  of  funds  appro- 
priated specifically  for  such  purpose,  engage 
In  and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  research  and 
other  projects  of  mutual  Interest  undertaken 
by  such  agencies,  and  utilize  the  services  of 
such  agencies  and  their  employees,  and,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
pay  by  advance  or  reimbursement  such  agen- 
cies and  their  employees  for  services  ren- 
dered to  assist  the  Commission  In  carrying 
out  this  title.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooper- 
ative efforts,  the  Commission  may  enter  into 
written  agreements  with  such  State  or  local 
agencies  and  such  agreements  may  Include 
provisions  under  which  the  Commission  shall 
refrain  from  processing  a  charge  In  any  cases 
or  class  of  csises  specified  in  such  agreements 
or  under  which  the  Commission  shall  relieve 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  In  such  State 
or  locality  from  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  section.  The  Commission  shall  rescind 
any  such  agreement  whenever  it  determines 
that  the  agreement  no  longer  serves  the  In- 
terest of  effective  enforcement  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Every  employer,  employment  agency, 
and  labor  organization  subject  to  this  tltie 
.shall  ( 1 )  make  and  keep  such  records  rele- 
vant to  the  determinations  of  whether  un- 
lawful emplov-ment  practices  have  been  or 
are  being  committed,  (2)  preserve  such  rec- 
ords for  such  periods,  and  (3)  make  such  re- 
ports therefrom  as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  or  order,  after  public 
hearing,  as  reasonable,  necessary,  or  appro- 
priate for  the  enforcement  of  this  title  or 
the  regulations  or  orders  thereunder.  The 
Conunlsslon  shall,  by  regulation,  require  each 
employer,  labor  organization,  and  joint  labor- 
management  committee  subject  to  this  title 
which  controls  an  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program  to  maintain  such  records 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  a  list  of  applicants  who  wish  to 
participate  In  such  program.  Including  the 
chronological  order  In  which  applications 
were  received,  and  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission upon  request,  a  detailed  description 
of  the  manner  In  which  persons  are  selected 
to  participate  in  the  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program.  Any  employer,  employment 
agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  which  believes  that 
the  application  to  It  of  any  regulation  or  or- 
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der  issued  under  this  section  would  result  in 
undue  hardship  may  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  an  exemption  from  the  application 
of  such  regulation  or  order,  and.  If  such  ap- 
plication for  an  exemption  Is  denied,  bring  a 
civil  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  where  such  records  are 
kept.  If  the  Commission  or  the  court,  as  the 
case  may  be,  finds  that  the  application  of  the 
regulation  or  order  to  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  in  ques- 
tion would  Impose  an  undue  hardship,  the 
Commission  or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  grant  appropriate  relief.  If  any  person 
required  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  falls  or  refuses  to  do  so,  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  such  person  Is  found,  resides,  or 
transacts  business,  shall,  upon  application  of 
the  Commission,  or  the  Attorney  General  In 
a  case  involving  a  government,  governmental 
agency  or  political  subdivision,  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring him  to  comply. 

"(d)  In  prescribing  requirements  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consult  with  other  interested 
State  and  Federal  agencies  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  coordinate  its  requirements  with 
those  adopted  by  such  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission shall  f urrUsh  upon  request  and  with- 
out cost  to  any  State  or  local  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  fair  employ- 
ment practice  law  Information  obtained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  from 
any  employer,  employment  agency,  labor  or- 
ganization, or  Joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
agency.  Such  Information  shall  be  furnished 
on  condition  that  It  not  be  made  public  by 
the  recipient  agency  prior  to  the  institution 
of  a  proceeding  under  State  or  local  law  In- 
volving such  Information.  If  this  condition 
Is  violated  by  a  recipient  agency,  the  Com- 
mission may  decline  to  honor  subsequent  re- 
quests pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

Sec.  7.  Section  710  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  264;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-9)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"INVESTIGATORY  POWERS 

"Sec.  710.  For  the  purpose  of  all  hearings 
and  investigations  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission or  Its  duly  authorized  agents  or  agen- 
cies, section  11  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (49  Stat.  455;  29  U.SC.  161)  shall 
apply." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  703(a)(2)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  255;  42  U.S.C. 
2000-e-2(a)  (2) )  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  applicants  for  employment"  after 
the  words  "his  employees." 

(b)  Section  703(0(2)  of  such  Act  Ls 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  appli- 
cants for  membership"  after  the  word  "mem- 
bership". 

(C)(1)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  Joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee controlling  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  or  retraining.  Including  on-the-job 
training  programs,"  after  "employment 
agency". 

(2)  Section  704(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  (A)  striking  out  "or  employment  agency" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "employment 
agency,  or  Joint  labor-management  commit- 
tee controlling  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing or  retraining,  including  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,",  and  (B)  inserting  a  comma 
and  the  words  "or  relating  to  admission  to, 
or  employment  In,  any  program  established 
to  provide  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
by  such  a  joint  labor-management  commit- 
tee" before  the  word  "Indicating". 

(d)  Section  705(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  25;;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-4(a)  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,  705.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Equal  Em- 
ploj-ment    Opportunity    Commission,    which 


shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Any  Indi- 
vidual chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed,  and  all 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  continue 
to  serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified,  except  that  no  such  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  continue  to  serve 
(1)  for  more  than  sixty  days  when  the  Con- 
gress Is  In  session  unless  a  nomination  to 
fill  such  vacancy  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  or  (2)  after  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  session  of  the  Senate  In  which 
such  nomination  was  submitted.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  one  member  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  one 
member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  for  the  administrative  op- 
erations of  the  Commission,  and,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b),  shall  appoint. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  such  officers, 
agents,  attorneys,  hearing  examiners,  and 
employees  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist  It 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions  and  to 
fix  their  compensation  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  That  assign- 
ment, removal,  and  compensation  of  hearing 
examiners  shall  be  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 3105,  3344,  5362,  and  7521  of  title  5. 
United   States  Code." 

(e)  (1)  Section  705  of  sucb  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  ( b )  : 

"(b)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel 
of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  ot  four  years.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  have  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  litigation  as  provided  In  sections 
706  and  707  of  this  title.  The  General  Coun- 
sel shall  have  such  other  duties  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  or  as  may  be  provided 
by  law  and  shall  concur  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  the  appointment  and 
supervision  of  regional  attorneys.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Commission  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  continue  In 
such  position  and  perform  the  functions 
specified  In  this  subsection  until  a  successor 
Is  appointed  and  qualified. 

"(2)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sion, appear  for  and  represent  the  Commis- 
sion In  any  case  In  court,  provided  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  conduct  all  litigation 
to  which  the  Commission  Is  a  party  In  the 
Supreme  Court  pursuant  to  this  title." 

(2)  Subsections  (e)  and  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion 705  are  repealed. 

(3)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (1),  and 
(J)  of  such  section  705,  and  all  references 
thereto,  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (c), 
(dl.  (e),  (h),and  (1) ,  respectively. 

(f)  Section  705(g)(6)  of  iuch  Act.  to 
•mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  Intervene  In  a  civil  action  brought 
under  section  706  by  an  aggrieved  party 
against  a  respondent  other  than  a  govern- 
ment, governmental  agency  or  political  sub- 
division." 

(g)   Section    714   of  such    Act   Is   amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"FORCIBLY    RESISTING    THE    COMMISSION    OR    ITS 
REPRESENTATIVES 

"Sec.  714.  The  provisions  of  sections  111 
and  1114,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of 
the  Commission  In  the  performance  of  their 
official   duties.    Notwithstanding   the   profu- 


sions of  sections  111  and  1114  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  whoever  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  section  1114  of  such  title 
kills  a  p>erson  while  engaged  In  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  p>erformance  of  his  official  func- 
tions under  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by 
Imprisonment  for  anv  term  of  vears  or  for 
Ufe." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the   end   thereof   the   following   new   clause: 

"(58 1  Chairman.  Equal  Employment  Op- 
jjortunity  Com  mission." 

(b)  Clause  (72)  of  section  5315  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(72)  Members,  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  (4)." 

(C)  Claure  dlli  of  section  6316  of  such 
title  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  5316  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(131)  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  " 

Sec.  10.  Section  715  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EQt'AL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTfNITY   COORDINAT- 
ING  COCNCIL 

"Sec,  715,  There  shall  be  established  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Coordinat- 
ing Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  Council)  com}X).'^ed  of  the  .Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  the 
Attorney  Creneral.  the  Chairman  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  or  their  respective  delegates 
The  Council  shall  have  the  responsibility 
for  developing  and  implementing  agreements, 
policies  and  practices  designed  to  maximize 
effort,  promote  efficiency,  and  eliminate  con- 
flict, competition,  duplication  and  Incon- 
sistency among  the  operations,  functions 
and  Jurisdictions  of  the  various  departments, 
agencies  and  branches  of  the  Federal  Go\  - 
emment  responsible  for  the  Implementation 
and  enforcement  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity legislation,  orders,  and  policies. 
On  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  Its  activities,  to- 
gether with  such  reccrrmiendations  for  leg- 
islative or  administrative  changes  as  It  con- 
cludes are  desirable  to  further  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec  11.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1994  (78  Stat  253;  42  U  S  C.  200Oe  et 
seq  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

".NONDISCRI&UNATION    IN    FEDERAL    GO%'ERNMENT 
EMPtOTMENT 

"Sec.  717.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  af- 
fecting employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment (except  with  regard  to  aliens  eniplciyed 
out.slde  the  limits  of  the  United  States)  In 
military  departments  a.s  defined  in  .section 
102  of  title  5.  United  States  Cc>de,  In  execu- 
tive agencies  (other  than  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office)  as  defined  In  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  i  including  em- 
ployees and  apphcants  for  employnicnt  who 
are  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds),  in 
the  United  St.\tes  Postal  Service  and  the 
Post*l  Rate  Commission,  in  those  units  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia having  positions  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  in  those  units  of  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment having  positions  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  In  the  Library  of  Congress  shall 
be  made  free  from  any  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin, 

"(b)  Eixcept  as  otherwl.se  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Ser\-ice  C-ommlsslon 
shall  have  authority  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  through  appropriate 
remedies,  including  reinstatement  or  hiring 
of  employees  with  or  without   back  pay.  as 
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effectuate  the  policies  of  this  section, 
shall  Issue  such  rules,  regulations,  or- 
der^ and  Instructions  as  it  deems  necessary 
appropriate   to  carry   out   Its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  section.  The  Civil  Service 
Co»unlsslon  shall — 

1 )   be  responsible  for  the  annual  review 
approval  of  a  national  and  regional  equal 
loyinent    opportunity    plan    which   each 
nt  and  agency  and  each  approprl- 
unlt  referred  to  in  subsection  lai  of  this 
shall  submit  In  order  to  maintain  an 
Ive    program    of    equal    employment 
opportunity  for  all  such  employees  and  ap- 
plicants for  employment; 

(2)    be   responsible   for   the    review   and 
evaluation    of    the   operation   of   all    agency 
employment    opportunity    programs, 
peilodicaKy    obtaining    and    publishing    (on 
east  a  semiannual  basis)  progress  reports 
n  each  such  department,  agenry,  or  unit; 
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(3)    consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  Individuals,  groups, 
organizations  relating  to  equal  employ- 
mefit  opjxjrtunity. 

head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 

jnit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regu- 

ns,  orders,  and  instructions  which  shall 

ude  a  provision  that  an  employee  or  ap- 

( ant  for  employment  shall  be  notified  of 

final  ac'.ion  taken  on  any  complaint  of 

imlnation  filed  by  him  thereunder.  The 

submitted  by  each  department,  agency. 

unit  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
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1 1 )  provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
tra  ning  and  education  programs  designed 
to  jrovlde  a  maximum  opportunity  for  em- 
plo  rees  to  advance  so  as  to  perform  at  their 
highest  potential;  and 

(2)   a  description  of  the  qualifications  In 
of  training  and  experience  relating  to 
employment  opportunity  for  the  prln- 
and    operating   officials   of   each   such 
nt,  agency,  or  unit  responsible  for 
Ing  out  "he  equal  emplovTnent  oppor- 
turfity  program  and  of  the  allocation  of  per- 
and  resources  proposed  by  such  de- 
agency,  or  unit  to  carry  out  Ita 
employment   opportunity   program, 
h  respect  t-o  employment  In  the  Library 
i;;ongress.  authorities  granted  in  this  sub- 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shaU 
.xercised  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

c)  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  no- 
of  final  action  taken  by  a  department, 

icy,    or    unit    referred    to    in    subsection 
a),  or  by  the  Civil  Service  Comml-sslon 
up<}n  an  appeal  from  a  decision  or  order  of 
department,  agency,  or  unit  on  a  com- 
nt  of  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
on,  sex  or  national  origin,  brought  pur- 
suajit  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Ex- 
Order  11478  or  any  succeeding  Exec- 
'e  orders,  or  after  one  hundred  and  eighty 
from   the   filing  of   the   initial   charge 
1  the  department,  agency,  or  unit  or  with 
ClvU  Service  Commission  on  appeal  from 
(Jeclslon    or    order    of    such    department, 
or  unit  until  such  time  as  final  ac- 
may  be  taken  by  a  department,  agency. 
Imlt,  an  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
plo^ent.  If  aggrieved  by  the  final  dlsposl- 
of  his  complaint,  or  by  the  failure  to 
final  action  on  his  complaint,  may  file 
vll  action  as  provided  In  section  706.  In 
civil  action  the  head  of  the  depart- 
agency.  or  unit,  as  appropriate,  shall 
he  defendant. 

d)  The    provisions    of   section    706    it) 
ugh  (k).  as  applicable,  shall  govern  civil 

1  ons  brought  hereunder. 

e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
any   Government    agency    or    official 

Us  or  his  primary  responsibility  to  assure 
nor  discrimination  in  employment  as  re- 
qul  red  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  or  of 
Its  or  his  responsibilities  under  Executive 
Order  11478  relating  to  equal  employment 
opportunity  In  the  Federal  Government." 
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Sec.  12.  Section  5108(C)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (9) ; 

(2)  striking  out  the  i>erlod  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  insenlng  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (10)  the  last  time  it  appears  therein 
In  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(11)  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  subject  to 
the  standards  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
thi.^  chapter,  may  place  an  additional  ten 
positions  in  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  in  GS-16.  GS-17,  and 
GS-18  fftr  the  purposes  of  carrving  out  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

Sec.  13.  Title  VTI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253:  42  USC.  2000e  et  seq.) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SPECT.AL  PROVISION  WtTH  RESPECT  TO  DENIAL, 
TERMINATION.  AND  SUSPENSION  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  718.  No  Government  contract,  or  por- 
tion thereof,  with  any  employer,  shall  be 
denied,  withheld,  terminated,  or  suspended. 
by  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
under  any  equal  employment  opportunity 
law  or  order,  where  such  employer  has  an 
a.l^rmative  action  plan  which  has  previously 
been  accepted  by  the  Government  for  the 
same  facility  within  the  past  twelve  months 
without  first  according  such  employer  full 
hearing  and  adjudication  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section 
554,  and  the  following  pertinent  sections: 
Provided,  That  If  such  employer  has  deviated 
substantially  from  such  previously  agreed  to 
affirmative  action  plan,  this  s?ction  shall  not 
apply;  Provided  further.  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  an  affirmative  action 
plan  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Government  at  the  time  the  appro- 
priate compliance  agency  has  accepted  such 
plan  unless  within  forty-five  days  thereafter 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract' Compliance 
has  disapproved  such  plan." 

Sec.  14.  The  amendment.?  made  by  this 
Act  to  section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
charges  pending  with  the  Commission  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  all 
charges  filed  thereafter. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.   Perkins, 

John  H.  Dent, 

AucrsTrs    F.    Hawkins, 

P.ATsy  T.  Mink, 

Phillip  Btrton, 

Wm.  L.   (Bill)   Clat, 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 

William  D    Ford, 

M-\rio  Bi.agci. 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 

Roman  C.  Pttcinski, 

John  Brademas, 

Alblrt  H.  Qtjie. 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

Alphonzo  Bell. 

Marvin  L.   Esch, 

Earl  F.  Landgrebe, 

Orval  Hansen. 

Wn.LiAM  A.  Steicer. 

Jack  Kemp. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harrison    A.    Williams, 

Jennings  R.andolph. 

CLAreoRNE   Pell, 

Gavlord  Nelson, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

Adlai  E,  Stex'enson, 

Harold  E    Hughes. 

Jacob  K.  Javit«;. 

Richard  S   Schw-eikeh, 

Bob  Pack  wood  , 

Robert  Taft.  Jr  . 

Robert  T.   STArFORD, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  Managers 
AT  the  Conference  on  H.R.  1746  To  Fur- 
ther Promote  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities  for  American  Workers 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and   Senate   at   the  conference  on  the   dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two   Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R. 
1746)   an  Act  to  further  promote  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  American  work- 
ers, submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to 
the  House  and  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
e.ffect    of   the    action    agreed    upon    by    the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report. 

The  points  In  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows: 

The  House  bill  provided  the  short  title 
"Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1971".  The  Senate  amendment  provided  the 
short  title  "Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Enforcement  Act  of  1972".  The  Senate 
receded  with  an  amendment  changing  the 
date  In  the  House  provision  to  1972. 

Under  the  House  bill,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  an  expansion  of  coverage  of  Title 
VII. 

The  Senate  amendment  expanded  cover- 
age to  include: 

( 1 )  State  and  local  governments,  govern- 
mental agencies,  political  subdivisions  (ex- 
cept for  elected  officials,  their  personal  as- 
sistants and  Immediate  advisors)  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  departments  and  agen- 
cies (except  where  such  are  subject  by  law 
to  the  Federal  competitive  service).  State 
agencies  previously  covered  by  reference  to 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  con- 
tinue to  be  covered;  and 

(2)  employers  who  employ  15  or  more 
full-time  employees  and  labor  organizations 
with  15  or  more  members  beginning  one  year 
after  enactment. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
cluded a  new  definition  of  "religion"  to  In- 
clude all  aspects  of  religious  observance 
and  practice,  as  well  as  belief,  unless  an  em- 
ployer demonstrates  that  he  Is  unable  to 
reasonably  accommodate  to  an  employee's 
cr  prospective  employee's  religious  observ- 
ance or  practice  without  undue  hardship  on 
the  conduct  of  the  employer's  business. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
exempting.  In  addition  to  State  and  local 
government  elected  officials,  persons  chosen 
by  suc'i  officials  to  be  on  their  personal 
sia^s  appointees  of  such  officials  on  a  pol- 
icymaking level  or  Immediate  Bdvlsors  of 
such  elected  officials.  The  exemption  does 
not  Include  civil  service  employees. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  to  ex- 
emi>t  elected  officials  and  members  of  their 
perso:;al  staffs,  and  persons  appointed  by 
such  elected  officials  as  advisors  or  to  policy- 
making positions  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  State  or  local 
governments,  such  as  cabinet  officers,  and 
persons  with  comparable  responsibilities  at 
the  local  level.  It  Is  the  conf threes  Intent  that 
this  exemption  shall  be  construed  narrowly. 
Al.=o.  all  employe?s  subject  to  State  or  local 
civil  service  laws  are  not  exempted. 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  the 
present  exemption  from  Title  VII  for  edu- 
cational Institutions.  Also,  tlie  Senate  pro- 
vision expanded  the  exemption  for  religious 
organizations  from  coverage  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  Individu- 
als of  a  particular  religion  In  all  their  ac- 
tivities Instead  of  the  present  limitation  to 
religious  activities.  The  House  bill  did  not 
change  the  existing  exemptions.  The  House 
receded. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  procedures  for  filing  of 
charges.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
for  charges  to  be  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  upon 
request  of  any  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved. Charges  were  to  be  In  writing  under 
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oatli  or  affirmation  and  in  the  specific  form 
required  by  the  Commission.  The  Senate 
amendment  further  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission serve  a  notice  of  the  charge  Includ- 
ing the  date,  place  and  circumstances  of 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
on  the  respondent  within  10  days.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  Commission  would 
dismiss  the  charge  If  It  determined  after 
Investigation  that  there  was  not  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  charge  was  true  and 
would  b;  required  to  accord  substantial 
weight  to  the  decision  of  state  and  local 
authorities  under  state  and  local  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  laws  In  making  such 
reasonable  cause  determination.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  required  the  Commission 
to  make  its  determination  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable not  later  than  120  days  from  the  date 
the  Commission  was  authorized  to  act  on 
the  charge. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  charges  to  be 
filed  by  the  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission  If  he  had 
reasoiiable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  oc- 
curred. The  Commissioner's  charge  had  to 
set  forth  the  facts  upon  which  It  was  based 
and  the  person  or  persons  aggrieved.  The 
House  bill  also  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sion furnish  the  respondent  with  a  copy  of 
the  charge  within  five  days.  Both  the  House 
bin  and  the  Senate  amendment  prohibited 
disclosure  of  anything  said  or  done  during 
informal  conciliation  efforts  without  the 
consent  of  the  parties 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  charges  be  filed  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  alleging 
that  an  unlawful  employment  practice  oc- 
curred. Charges  are  to  be  In  WTltIng  under 
oath  for  affirmation  and  In  such  form  as 
the  Commission  requires.  A  notice  of  a 
charge  Including  the  date,  place  and  clrcum- 
st.inces  of  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice  Is  to  be  served  on  the  respondent 
within  10  days.  If  the  Commission  determines 
after  Investigation  that  there  is  not  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  the  charge  is  true.  It 
shall  dismiss  the  charge  and  notify  the  par- 
ties. The  Commission  is  required  to  accord 
substantial  weight  to  the  decision  of  the  state 
or  local  authorities  under  state  or  local  equal 
employment  opportunity  laws  and  to  make 
the  determination  on  reasonable  cause 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  so  far  as 
practicable  not  later  than  120  days  from 
the  date  the  Commission  was  author- 
ized to  act  on  the  charge.  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  the  charge  Is  true,  It  shall  attempt 
conciliation  In  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  existing  law.  Nothing  said  or  done 
during  conciliation  may  be  disclosed  without 
the  consent  of  the  parties. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  two 
provisions  allowing  the  Commission  to  defer 
to  state  and  local  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity agencies.  It  deleted  the  language  of 
existing  law  providing  that  no  charge  may 
be  filed  during  the  60-day  period  allowed  for 
the  deferral  and  substituted  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  Commission  from  acting  on 
such  a  charge  until  the  expiration  of  the 
60-day  period  .The  House  bill  made  no  change 
In  existing  law.  The  Senate  receded  with  an 
amendment  that  would  re-state  the  exist- 
ing law  on  the  deferral  of  charges  to  state 
agencies.  The  conferees  left  existing  law  In- 
tact with  the  understanding  that  the  de- 
cision In  Love's  v.  Pullman, — U.S. — (Febru- 
ary 17,  1972)  Interpreting  the  existing  law  to 
allow  the  Commission  to  receive  a  charge 
(but  not  act  on  It)  during  such  deferral 
period  Is  controlling. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  charges  be  filed  within 
180  days.  The  Senate  allowed  an  additional 
120  days  If  a  charge  is  deferred  to  a  state 
agency  and  the  House  allowed  only  30  addi- 
tional days.  The  Senate  amendment  required 


that  notice  of  the  charge  be  served  in  10 
days.  The  House  bill  provided  that  charges 
under  Title  VII  are  the  exclusive  remedy  for 
unlawful  employment  practices.  The  House 
receded. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  bringing  of  civil  actions 
In  Federal  district  courts  In  cases  Involving 
unlawful  employment  practices. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Attorney  General  bring  actions  against  state 
and  local  governments.  As  to  other  respond- 
ents, suits  were  to  be  brought  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Senate  amendment  permitted 
suits  by  the  Commission  or  the  Attorney 
General  If  the  Commission  was  unable  to 
secure  from  the  resp>ondent  "a  conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Commission" 
while  the  House  bill  permitted  the  Commis- 
sion to  sue  if  It  Is  unable  to  obtain  "volun- 
tary compliance."  The  Senate  amendment 
permitted  aggrieved  p>ersons  to  Intervene  In 
suits  and  allowed  a  private  action  If  no  case 
Is  brought  by  the  Commission  or  Attorney 
General  within  150  days.  The  House  bill  per- 
mitted a  private  action  after  180  days.  The 
Senate  amendment  allowed  the  General 
Counsel  or  Attorney  General  to  Intervene  In 
private  actions;  the  House  bill  p>ermltted 
only  the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene.  The 
Senate  amendment  permitted  a  private  ac- 
tion In  a  case  where  the  Commission  entered 
into  a  conciliation  agreement  to  which  the 
aggrieved  person  was  not  a  party  (I.e.  a 
signatory) . 

The  conferees  adopted  a  provision  allow- 
ing the  Commission,  or  the  Attorney  General 
In  a  case  against  a  state  or  local  government 
agency,  to  bring  an  action  In  Federal  district 
courts  if  the  Commission  Is  unable  to  secure 
from  the  respondent  "a  conciliation  agree- 
ment aceptable  to  the  Commission."  Ag- 
grieved parties  are  permitted  to  Intervene. 
They  may  bring  a  private  action  If  the  Com- 
mission or  Attorney  General  has  not  brought 
suit  within  180  days  or  the  Commission  has 
entered  Into  a  conciliation  agreement  to 
which  such  aggrieved  party  Is  not  a  signatory. 
The  Commission,  or  the  Attorney  General 
In  a  case  Involving  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, may  Intervene  In  such  private  action. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  three  Judge  district  court 
in  cases  certified  to  be  of  general  public  Im- 
portance, provided  for  the  Immediate  desig- 
nation of  a  single  Judge  If  no  three  Judge 
court  was  requested,  and  required  cases  to 
be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  to  be  expedited  In  every  way. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  In  which  a  case  Is  filed  designate  the 
Judge  to  hear  the  case  which  Is  to  be  assigned 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  expedited  in  every  way.  The  amendment 
deleted  the  provision  for  the  three  Judge  dis- 
trict court.  Such  a  court  Is  now  provided  for 
In  "pattern  or  practice"  cases. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Oommlaslon  or  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
preliminary  injunctive  relief.  The  House  bill 
authorized  the  Commission  to  seek  prelim- 
inary relief  and  required  a  showing  that  sub- 
stantial and  Irreparable  Injury  to  the  ag- 
grieved party  would  be  unavoidable.  The 
Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  that  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  preliminary  Injunctive  relief  and 
a  provision  that  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  should  govern  all  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection. 

The  Senate  amendment  restated  existing 
law  as  to  venue  for  civil  actions  except  that 
the  term  "aggrieved  person"  was  substituted 
for  the  word  "plaintiff.'  The  House  bill  left 
existing  law  Intact.  The  House  receded. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  for  the  scope  of  relief  that  could  be 
granted  by  the  district  courts.  The  dif- 
ferences were  as  follows: 


1.  The  Senate  amendment  required  a  find- 
ing that  the  respondent  engapf-d  In  an  un- 
lawful employment  practiL-e  and  the  House 
bill  required  a  finding  that  respondent  "in- 
tentionally" engaged  in  such  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice. 

2.  The  Senate  amendment  added  the  phrase 
"or  any  other  equitable  relief  that  the  court 
deems  appropriate"  to  the  description  of  the 
relief  available  from  the  court. 

3.  The  Senate  amendment  limited  back 
pay  liability  to  that  uhlch  accrues  from  a 
date  not  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  a  cnarge  with  the  Commission;  the 
House  bill  limited  back  pay  liability  to 
that  which  accru>  s  not  more  than  two  years 
before  the  filing  of  a  complaint  with  the 
court.  Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  interim  earnings 
shall  operate  to  reduce  the  back  pay  other- 
wise allowable. 

4.  The  House  bill  restated  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  prohibiting  court-ordered 
remedies  based  on  any  adverse  action  except 
unlawful  employment  practices  prohibited 
under  Title  VII. 

5.  The  House  bill  prohibited  class  action 
lawsuits. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
that  provides  the  following : 

1.  A  finding  that  the  respondent  has  In- 
tlonally  engaged  or  Is  Intentionally  engag- 
ing In  an  unlawful  emplnyment  practice,  as 
the    language   of    the    current    law   reads 

2.  Authority  for  the  court  to  enjoin  the 
respondent  from  such  practices,  order  such 
affirmative  action  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
any  other  equitable  relief  that  the  court 
deems  appropriate. 

3.  The  court  is  authorized  to  award  back 
pay  except  that  such  back  pay  liability  is 
limited  to  that  which  accrues  from  the  date 
not  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  filing 
of  a  charge  with  the  Commission.  Interim 
earnings  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  back  pay 
otherwise  allowable. 

4.  The  provisions  of  existing  law  prohibit- 
ing court  ordered  remedies  based  on  any 
adverse  action  except  unlawful  employment 
practices  under  Title  VII  are  retained. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  pay- 
ment of  costs  and  counsel  fees  to  small  em- 
ployers or  labor  organizations  if  they  pre- 
vailed in  actions  brought  against  them  by 
the  Commission  or  the  United  States.  An 
employer  or  union  with  25  or  fewer  em- 
ployees or  members  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  up  to  $5000,  and  an  employer  or 
labor  organization  with  from  25  to  100  em- 
ployees or  members  whose  average  income 
from  such  employment  was  less  than  $7500, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  one-half  the 
cost  of  Its  defense  up  to  $2500.  The  House 
bill  had  no  comparable  provisions.  The  Sen- 
ate receded. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
courts  to  appoint  a  special  master  If  the 
district  court  had  not  assigned  a  case  for 
trial  within  120  days  after  Issue  had  been 
Joined.  There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  House  receded 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a 
transfer  of  the  Attorney  General's  "pattern 
or  practice"  Jurisdiction  to  the  Commission 
two  years  after  enactment.  In  the  interim 
period  there  would  be  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  transfer  would  be  subject  to  change 
in  accordance  with  a  presidential  reorgani- 
zation plan  If  not  vetoed  by  Congress  The 
House  bill  left  pattern  or  practice  Jurisdic- 
tion with  the  Attorney  Genera!  The  House 
receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  revised  the  Com- 
mission's procedures  for  cooperating  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  in  its  record 
keeping  requirements  and  provided  pro- 
cedtires  for  compelling  compliance  with  such 
requirements  "The  Hou^e  b!!!  did  lot  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  current  law.  The  House 
receded. 
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"he    Senate    amendment    simplified    pro- 
ures    for   stibpoenaing    witnesses    or   rec- 
orc  s  by  providing  the  same  investigative  au- 
thiirlty  as  is  contained  in  the  National  Labor 
atlons    Act.    The    House    bill    made    no 
nges    In    existing    authority.    T!ie    House 
ctded 

Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 

itment.  with  the  advice  -ind  consent  of 

Senate,   of  up   to   four  nex  commission 

s  at  any  time  after  one  /ear  from  the 

<  ctlve  date  of  the  act    The  proportior.  of 

oners  of  one  political  party  to  an- 

would  remain  the  same.  Regional  Dl- 

s  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chalr- 

of  the  Commission  with  the  concurrence 

;he  General  Counsel.  The  Senate  amend- 

met^t  also  placed  a  limit  on  the  time  that  a 

.missloner  may  serve  after  the  appolnt- 

metit.  expires  and  the  Senate  ha-s  not  acted. 

House  bill  contained  no  such  provisions. 

Senate    receded    with    an    amendment 

in?  the  time  that  a  Commi.ssioner  may 

■e  after  the  appointment  expires  and  the 

ate  has  not  acted. 

Senate    amendment    established    the 

of  General  Counsel  to  be  appointed  by 

Pre.sident  for  a  term  of  four  vears  with 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 

1  Counsel  was  6;lven  the  responslbll- 

for  filing  complaints  and  the  conduct  of 

lttie;ation   for  the  Commission.   Also   the 

Gefeeral  Counsel  was  given  authority  to  ap- 

it   regional    attorneys,   with   the   concu'r- 

of  the  Chairman,  and  other  neces.sary 

oyees    The  House  bill  did  not  establt.sh 

neral    Counsel,    and   required   that    the 

General   conduct   all   litigation   to 

ch  the  Commission  is  a  party  in  the  Su- 

pre  ne  Court  or  In  the  United  .States  Court 

Appeals.  All  other  litigation  In  which  the 

sion  was  a  party  was  to  be  conducted 

he  Commission.  The  Senate  receded  with 

amendment    establishing    the    Office    of 

Counsel    to    be    appointed    by    the 

nt  for  a  term  of  four  years  with  the 

ce  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Ertving  the 

Counsel  responsibility  for  litigation 

concurrence  with  the  Chairman  In  the 

ntment  and  supervision  of  regional  at- 

!ys  but  reserving  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 

the  conduct  of  all  litigation  to'  which 

Commission  is  a  party  in  the  Supreme 
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Senate    amendment    permitted    the 

;slon  to  accept  uncompensated  ser.-- 

for  the  limited   purpose  of  publicizing 

t  media  the  Commission  and  Its  activ- 

The  House  bill  did  not  provide  such 

autjiorlty.  The  Senate  receded. 

Senate    amendment    permitted    the 

isslon  to  delegate  certain  functions,  ex- 

for  rulemaking  and  the  power  to  make 

■ments  with  States.  The  House  bill  did 

contain  such   a   provision.  The   Senate 


ag:r«  ements 


receded 

T  le  Senate  amendment  afforded  additional 
proiectlon  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  In  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties  by  including  them  within  sec- 
tion 1114  of  Title  18,  use.  The  House  bill 
con  alned  no  such  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
cede d  with  an  amendment  affording  this  new 
protection  but  excluding  capital  punishment 
for  ( ifTenders. 

The  Senate  amendment  raised  the  level  of 
position  of  the  Chairman  and  members 
lie  Commission  and  esrabllshed  the  posl- 
of  General  Counsel  in  the  executive  pay 
.  The  House  bill  made  no  provision  for 
change.  The  House  receded. 
Tie  Senate  amendment  established  an 
Equ  il  Employm.ent  Opportunity  Coordinat- 
ing Council  The  House  bill  liad  no  such 
provision.  The  House  receded. 

Tie  Committee  of  Conference  believes  that 
thers  are  instances  in  which  more  than  one 
agei^y  may  have  legitimate  Interests  In  the 
Tient  standards  applicable  to  a  num- 
ber )f  employees.  So  for  example,  the  merit 
system  standards  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 


mission should  be  considered  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  in  relation  to  their  effect 
on  the  conciliation  and  enforcement  efforts 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mLssiou  and  the  Attorney  General  with  re- 
spect to  employees  of  governments,  govern- 
mental agencies  or  political  subdivisions. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  all 
personnel  actions  involving  Federal  employees 
be  free  from  discrimination  This  policy  was 
to  be  enforced  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Each  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  responsible  for 
establishing  an  internal  grievance  procedure 
and  programs  to  train  personnel  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  advance  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  If  final 
action  had  been  taken  by  an  agency  or  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  an  aggrieved  party 
could  bring  a  civil  action  under  the  provisions 
of  section  706.  The  House  bill  did  not  cover 
Federal  employees.  The  House  receded.  In 
providing  the  statutory  basis  for  such  appeal 
or  court  access,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  to  subordinate  any  discretionary 
authority  or  final  Judgment  now  reposed  in 
agency  heads  by,  or  under,  statute  for  na- 
tional security  reasons  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  consulta- 
tion among  the  Executive  branch  agencies  on 
Equal  Employment  matters.  The  House  bill 
had  no  similar  provision.  The  Senate  receded 
in  light  of  the  action  of  the  Conferees  In 
establishing  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Coordinating  Council. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  the  Com- 
mission with  authorization  for  an  additional 
10  positions  at  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  level. 
The  House  bill  had  no  such  provision.  The 
House  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
new  enforcement  provisions  of  section  706 
apply  to  charges  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  enactment.  The  House  bill  was  silent. 
The  House  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no 
Government  contract,  whether  subject  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246  or  any  other  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  law  such  as  section  3 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended,  could  be  terminated, 
denied,  or  withheld  without  a  full  hearing, 
where  the  employer  had  an  affirmative  action 
plan  previously  accepted  within  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  House  bill  had  no  such 
provision.  The  House  receded. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

John  H.  Dent, 

Arcustrs   F.    Hawkins. 

P.ATSY  T.  Mink, 

Phillip  Burton, 
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Jacob  K    Javits, 

Richard   S    Schweiker, 

Bob    Packwood, 

Robert  Taft,  Jr., 

Robert  T,  Stafford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONSUMERS  NEED  PROTECTION 
FROM  DIRTY  MEAT— NOT  MORE 
OF  IT 

I  Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
household  we  have  stopped  the  use  of 
any  meat  except  American-produced 
domestic  meat  which  Vv'e  can  examine, 
as  cuts,  before  they  are  cooked  and  con- 
sumed. 

My  wife  does  not  put  on  our  break- 
fast, dinner,  or  supper  tables  any  pre- 
pared meats,  hamburger,  meat  soups,  or 
other  products  which  may  contain  im- 
ported meat. 

As  a  veterinarian,  I  have  no  confidence 
that  many  kinds  of  imported  meat  can 
be  trusted  to  be  wholesome,  healthful 
and  fit  for  human  consumption. 

I  know  that  in  1970  we  admitted  11 
million  pounds  of  meat  into  the  United 
States  from  just  seven  Australian  plants 
which  were  found  unfit  to  ship  to  the 
United  States  after  the  determination 
of  unfitness  had  been  made.  I  know 
there  were  hundreds  more  foreign  plants 
found  to  be  dirty  and  not  fit  to  export 
to  us  but  that  many  times  the  11  million 
pounds  were  admitted  from  such  sub- 
standard plants  abroad  before  they  were 
delisted,  or  cleaned  up,  because  our  re- 
view officers  inspect  only  about  once  a 
year.  Our  review  staff  is  inadequate  to 
get  around  more  often  than  that. 

The  practice  in  my  home  of  using 
American  meat  only  is  going  to  continue 
until  this  country  cleans  up  imported 
meats  by  establishing  an  imported  meat 
inspection  system  which  provides  con- 
sumer protection  instead  of  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  immunity  from  strictly  en- 
forced U.S.  inspection  requirements. 
That  inspection  is  going  to  have  to  in- 
clude testing  for  chemical  residues  which 
might  be  injurious  to  health.  Our  State 
Department  is  shielding  the  exporting 
countries  from  a  requirement  to  set 
standards  equal  to  ours  concerning  the 
use  of  pesticides  and  other  chemicals 
that  are  hazards  to  human  health. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
knuckled  under  to  overwhelming  admin- 
istration pressure  from  State  and  Agri- 
culture Departments  to  delete  from  a  bill 
equal  standards  for  domestic  and  foreign 
food  producers  in  the  use  of  chemicals 
which  leave  residues  injurious  to  the 
health  of  consumers.  The  miniscule  res- 
idue sampling  we  do  on  foreign  meat  im- 
ports shows  alarming  increase  of  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbon  residues  such  as 
DDT  and  benzene  hexachloride  which  are 
banned  in  this  country  for  us  on  live- 
stock. 

It  is  quite  shocking  to  me,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  country  is  considering  in- 
creasing meat  import  allowances  to  roll 
back  the  price  of  our  domestic  product, 
instead  of  talking  with  exporting  coun- 
tries about  the  cleanliness  and  healthful- 
ness  of  what  we  are  already  getting. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  supplied  this  Con- 
gress with  a  report  on  inspection  of 
foreign  packing  plants  and  meat  im- 
ports— both  fresh,  chilled,  cooked,  and 
canned — that  should  cause  Members  to 
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demand  suspension  of  all  imports  until 
their  wholesomeness  and  healthfulness 
can  be  guaranteed,  and  we  can  be  as- 
sured every  pound  of  it  was  produced  in 
plants  that  meet  American  inspection 
standards  under  the  eyes  of  reliable  in- 
spectors, and  not  a  corps  of  people  over- 
awed by  diplomatic  niceties.  The  report 
to  me  is  like  a  rerun  of  a  bad  dream  be- 
cause I  cited  to  the  House  early  in  1970 
the  glaring  .shortcomings  of  inspection 
of  foreign  meats. 

Let  me  call  the  House's  attention  to 
the  sort  of  thing  that  is  going  on  in  the 
meatpacking  plants  ♦^hat  ship  to  the 
United  States,  and  what  our  inspectors, 
who  visit  those  plants  about  once  a  year, 
and  doing  about  it,  as  reported  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

The  GAO  sent  investigators  along  with 
our  foreign  review  officers  on  visits  to  80 
plants  in  four  countries  that  export  to 
the  United  States. 

In  Australia,  the  source  of  505  million 
pounds  of  imported  beef  and  veal  and  25 
million  pounds  of  mutton  in  1971,  they 
visited  35  plants — 10  of  them  or  nearly 
30  i>ercent  so  bad  that  they  had  to  be  de- 
listed and  denied  the  right  to  ship  to 
the  United  States,  but  the  meat  they 
had  already  sliipped  us  was  not  inter- 
cepted. Until  the  delisting  was  officially 
cleared  in  Washington  and  transmitted 
to  the  foreign  government  some  6  weeks 
later  the  plants  continued  to  unload 
their  unfit  meat  on  us.  One  other  plant 
was  found  not  in  compliance  with  our 
U.S.  sanitation  and  health  require- 
ments, but  not  so  bad  that  it  was  de- 
listed. You  can  judge  what  the  condi- 
tions must  have  been  in  the  "delisted" 
plants  by  the  description  of  the  one  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  operation. 

The  GAO  tells  us : 

The  (U.S.)  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice foreign  programs  officer  reported  that  the 
(Australian)   Inspectors  at  this  plant — 

Did  not  require  that  grossly  contaminated 
carcasses  be  trimmed  before  going  to  the 
coolers  or  boning  rooms. 

Did  not  require  that  carcasses  be  dressed 
in  a  sanitary  manner. 

In  performing  examinations  on  beef  heads, 
passed  heads  even  though  there  were  big 
balls  of  Ingesta  In  the  mouths. 

Failed  to  detect  a  diseased  head  which 
should  have  been  condemned  and  should 
have  served  as  the  basis  for  a  more  com- 
plete inspection  of  the  carcass.  When  the 
foreign  programs  officer  pointed  out  the  con- 
dition to  the  Australian  inspection  officials, 
the  carcass  was  Inspected  further  and  the 
carcass  and  parts  were  condemned. 

The  foreign  programs  officer  reported  also 
that  the  preoperative— sanitation  inspection 
of  the  plant  showed  that  almost  all  equip- 
ment looked  at  was  dirty  and  that  the  filth 
on  some  equipment  was  obviously  of  many 
days  duration.  He  stated  that  the  Australian 
Inspector  inspected  some  of  the  same  equip- 
ment but  took  no  action  to  have  the  equip- 
ment cleaned  before  operations  started.  The 
foreign  programs  officer  reported  further  that 
he  found  slaughtering  operations  In  process 
about  1  hour  after  the  preoperative  Inspec- 
tion, that  he  rechecked  some  of  the  equip- 
ment and  found  It  to  be  still  dirty  and  that 
the  Australian  Inspector  permitted  the 
slaughtering  operations  to  continue. 

Despite  the  above-cited  deficiencies,  and 
the  fact  that  no  action  was  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  review,  C&MS  gave  Australian 
Inspection  officials  the  option  of  correcting 
the  deficiencies  or  delisting  the  plants. 
C&MS  officials  told  us  they  did  not  require 


the  plant  to  be  delisted  because  the  deficien- 
cies pertained  mainly  to  Improper  inspection 
by  Australian  lnsi>ectors  and  could  be  read- 
ily corrected. 

A  C&MS  foreign  programs  officer's  review 
of  the  plant  about  2^2  months  later.  In  July, 
1970,  showed  that  deficiencies  still  existed. 
The  plant  was  delisted  at  that  time,  and  as 
of  November,  1972  It  had  not  been  recerti- 
fied for  exporting  to  the  United  States.  Un- 
til It  was  delisted,  the  plant  remained  eligible 
to  export  meat  products  to  the  United  States 
even  though  It  was  not  In  compliance  with 
U.S.  requirements. 

C&MS  records  relating  to  plants  In  .Aus- 
tralia showed  that  C&MS  had  not  always  re- 
quired Inspection  officials  to  correct  promptly 
certain  deficiencies  In  the  Australian  Inspec- 
tion system  or  In  approved  plants. 

This  episode,  which  means  that  Amer- 
ican consumers  ate  dirty  and  possibly  un- 
healthy meat  from  a  dirty  packing  plant 
in  Australia  for  months  after  our  people 
knew  about  it,  in  addition  to  10  plants 
they  did  not  know  about  for  months  prior 
to  inspection,  is  only  one  of  scores  of 
known  and  unknown  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  it  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  instances 
of  official  negligence,  resulting  in  dirty 
and  imwholesome  meat  reaching  our  con- 
sumers, which  reach  right  here  into  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  House  of  Representatives  has  had 
the  laxity  of  meat  inspection  caUed  to 
its  attention  in  the  past.  I  have  a  bill  be- 
fore it,  passed  once  by  the  Senate,  to  re- 
quire piece-by-piece  inspection  of  meat 
after  it  reaches  our  shores,  but  it  has  not 
been  passed,  although  the  evidence  piles 
up  that  the  meat  products  we  are  getting 
from  abroad  include  up  to  30  percent 
from  plants  which  do  not  meet  our  in- 
spection standards. 

If  the  filth  and  carelessness  in  the 
Australian  plant,  which  was  not  delisted, 
was  mainly  the  result  of  lax  inspection, 
why  did  not  our  inspectors  crack  down  on 
the  Australian  inspection  system,  which 
our  law  says  must  be  equivalent  to  ours? 
Why  was  no  action  taken  against  the 
Australian  inspector  who  allowed  the 
practices  described?  Why  did  we  not 
notify  the  Australian  Government  to  get 
its  inspection  in  compliance  with  our  re- 
quirement at  once? 

And  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  knows  that  this  sort  of  lax  inspec- 
tion of  foreign  plants  is  going  on,  why 
do  we  not  crack  down  on  the  whole  busi- 
ness and  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
stop  it? 

We  can  get  out  and  pass  the  bill 
within  days  to  require  piece  by  piece  ex- 
amination of  imported  meat  after  it 
reaches  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  opposed  it.  both 
at  Senate  hearings,  and  at  House  hear- 
ings. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  pass  the  bill, 
nonetheless. 

The  House  did  not  act  on  it,  and  it 
died.  Some  of  my  colleagues  felt  that  the 
introduction  of  the  bill,  the  hearings 
and  the  attention  given  the  subject  then 
would  cause  necessary  reform  exporting ; 
that  action  which  might  offend  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  exporting  dirty 
meat  was  unnecessary,  and  it  might 
cause  retaliation  against  U.S.  products. 

As  one  industry  apologist  put  it:  "Yes, 
we  have  to  eat  their  dirty  meat  so  they 
wUl  eat  our  dirty  stuff." 


In  order  to  frigliten  me,  he  mentioned 
rat  droppings  in  wheat. 

In  other  words,  our  consumers  must 
eat  filthy  products  so  that  handlers, 
processors,  and  exploiters  both  here  or 
abroad  would  not  be  required  to  lue  up 
to  strict  standards. 

If  the  United  States  is  allowing  prod- 
ucts to  be  exported  from  our  shores  that 
are  dirty,  or  substandard,  we  should  stop 
it  immediately. 

And  if  the  standards  we  have  set  to 
reas'^ure  our  consumers  that  the  food 
products  they  are  buying  and  eatnig  are 
clean,  wholesome,  and  healtlifui  are  be- 
ing it^nored  abroad,  we  should  crack 
down  without  fear,  favor,  or  any  further 
tolerance  of  officials  who  seem  to  think 
that  a  little  ingesta.  a  little  manure,  a 
few  cysts  and  lesions,  a  quantity  of  dirt 
and  trash,  and  some  blood  clots,  hair,  and 
bones  ought  to  be  tolerated,  and  that 
John  Melcher  and  Scnat-or  Abe  Ribi- 
coFF  who  has  repeatedly  protested  m  the 
Senate  ought  to  keep  their  mouths  shut. 

Much  of  this  traffic  in  dirty  foreign 
meat  is  frozen  boneless  beef  winch  many 
consumer  groups  believe  to  be  sold  here 
at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  cut  the  aver- 
age hou.sewifc's  grocery  bill.  Not  so.  The 
Provisioner's  February  10.  1972.  quota- 
tion for  American  produced  and  graded 
boneless  beef  was  69 '4  cents  as  compared 
to  imported  bull  meat  at  66  cents  a  ixmnd 
and  imported  cow  meat  at  63',;  cents  a 
pound,  none  of  wliich  is  graded  and  less 
than  1  percent  of  which  is  actually  U.S. 
inspected. 

I  have  been  told  that  I  should  be  not 
only  content  but  proud  of  the  reform 
that  my  efforts  to  reform  iniport.ed  meat 
inspection  have  brought  about.  Tliree  or 
four  additional  foreign  review  officers 
have  been  employed.  Several  have  been 
stationed  abroad  to  reduce  the  22  weeks 
a  year  they  were  spending  traveling  and 
in  the  United  States  while  all  were  sta- 
tiond  here.  All  Aastralian  mutton  plants 
were  delisted,  and  they  a:e  bemp  certi- 
fied to  export  to  us  on  an  individual 
basis.  Inspection  facilities  at  our  docks 
are  being  cleaned  up  a  little. 

But  the  foreign  meat  continues  to 
pour  in,  with  less  than  1  percent  actually 
examined  by  our  inspectors  at  the  docks 
here,  from  foreign  plant.s  that  are  seen 
by  our  insr>ectors  on  an  average  only 
about  every  10  months — and  from  plants 
that  are  found  out  of  compliance  with 
U.S.  standards  even  after  that  finding. 

Tlie  current  report  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  only  one  of  a  series 
on  meat  and  poultiT  in.'ipection  about 
which  the  Congress  has  done  little  or 
nothing. 

In  September  1969.  the  GAO  reported 
that  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice needed  to  strengthen  inspection  at 
federally  insi>ected  poultry  plants.  In 
Jime  1970,  the  GAO  reported  need  to 
strengthen  enforcement  pnx-edures  at 
domestic  meat  plants  In  November  1971, 
the  GAO  gave  a"^  a  second  report  on 
poultry  plants  and  told  us  it  continued 
to  be  weak,  including  st^artlinp  informa- 
tion about  unsanit^iiT  conditions  and 
laxity  in  enforcement  ai;ain.<=t  at  least 
one  of  the  "big  shots"  in  the  broiler 
business. 

We  have  only  noted  these  reports  here 
in  Congress. 
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This  most  current  report,  dated  Feb- 
1  ■uary  18.  1972,  concerns  the  first  General 
Accounting  Office  examination  into  the 
(idequacy  and  effectiveness  of  Consumer 
iLnd  Marketing  Service  inspection  of 
;neat  imported  into  the  United  States 
:rom  plants  abroad  and,  although  the 
OAO  reports  that  products  are  being 
shipped  into  our  country  from  plants 
that  have  been  delisted  "for  conditions 
t  hat  could  render  the  products  unsound, 
iinhealthful,  unwholesome,  and  other- 
)ase  unfit  as  human  food" — and  I  have 
cuoted  the  GAO  verbatim— it  appears 
light  now  as  if  our  Government's  only 
leaction  is  going  to  be  another  suspen- 
sion of  the  import  quota  law  to  let  an- 
c  ther  100  million  pounds  in  on  our 
c  onsumers. 

The  current  report  is  based  on  visits 
riade  to  80  plants  in  four  foreign  coun- 
t  -ies — Australia,  Argentina,  Canada,  and 
Denmark — by  GAO  investigators  accom- 
panying Consumer  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration foreign  program  officers. 

I  am  personally  disappointed  that  the 
C  AO  did  not  get  to  more  countries;  It 
s  !ems  to  me  they  visited  four  where 
picking  procedures  should  be  highly 
sophisticated  compared  to  some  of  the 
o;hers.  We  get  a  good  deal  of  meat 
f ;  om  Haiti.  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
djras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
tJie  Dominican  Republic,  Poland,  Yugo- 
s:  avia.  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  Brazil,  and 
0  her  countries. 

Our  laws  require  that  inspection  in 
e  'ery  exporting  country  be  equal  to  in- 
spection in  the  United  States.  Our  De- 
pirtment  of  Agriculture  examines  the 
b  isic  inspection  laws  and  the  Inspection 
S3  stems  In  countries  which  want  to  ex- 
port to  us,  and  if  they  find  that  the  na- 
tisnal  criteria  and  design  for  inspection 
rr  eets  our  standards,  the  country  Is  ap- 
P  oved  and  provides  us  with  a"  list  of 
P  ants  qualified  to  export  to  us,  and  they 
c<,n  start  shipping. 

Our  own  foreign  program  officers  then 
schedule  visits  to  the  plants.  They  get 
around  to  them  about  once  a  year  on 
tl  e  average  although  some  of  the  larger 
exporters  are  checked  two,  three  and 
o<  casionally  four  times  a  year. 

Our  foreign  review  officers,  who  are 
veterinarians,   are  authorized  to  with- 
draw the  certification  of  plants  when 
feel  justified  because  of  lack  of  sani- 
proper  procedures,  proper  inspec- 
')n.^  or   other   .Mtuation-;   which    miciht 
■■  in  unsound,  unsanitary,  unhealth- 
or  otherwise  unfit  meat  reachinsr  the 
United  States.  This  withdrawal  can  lead 
delisting,  which  stops  further  export 
us. 

[Although  a  foreign  meat  plan  may  be 
delisted,  its  meat  products  produced 
PI  ior  to  its  delistment  are  eligible  for  im- 
pc  rtation  unless  Consumer  and  Market- 
in  I  Service  has  determined  and  notified 
It^  inspectors  at  ports  of  entry  that  the 
deficiencies  causing  the  plant's  delist- 
m  (nt  create  a  health  hazard 

\t  the  beginning  of  1971  Consumer  and 
M  irketing  Service  had  approved  the  in- 
sp  K:tion  systems  of  42  countries  and  all 
but  five  of  these  countries  had  meat 
plants  certified  to  export  to  the  United 
Stites.  On  October  31.  1971,  36  countries 
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had  a  total  of  957  meat  plants  certified  to 
export  to  the  United  States, 

During  the  yeaf  1970.  327  foreign  meat 
plants  were  delisted.  Of  those,  68  were 
recertified  during  the  year.  During  the 
fir«;t  10  month;  of  1971,  139  plants  were 
delisted,  and  of  those  15  were  later  re- 
certified. At  the  beginning  of  1972  there 
were  948  certified  foreign  meat  plants. 
As  of  May  18.  1971,  60  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  inspectors  in  this 
country  were  assigned  lull  time  to  in- 
specting foreign  meat  imports  and  88 
meat  inspector^  were  ac;.;i';ned  on  a  part- 
time  basis  to  inspecting  foreign  meat  at 
various  points  in  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971,  1.7  billion  pounds  of 
foreign  meat  products  v.-ere  accepted  and 
1.5  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  meat 
products  imported  or  25.2  million  pounds 
were  rejected.  This  i.-.  a  very  small 
amount  considering  the  number  of  plants 
delisted. 

Foreign  programs  officers  visit  the 
nearly  1,000  certified  plants  about  once 
a  year.  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
does  not  require  mandatory-  delistments 
of  plants  that  fail  to  meet  U.S.  sanitation 
requirements.  It  permits  some  plants 
failing  to  meet  U.S.  requirements  to  re- 
main eligible  to  export  meat  and  meat 
products  to  the  United  States  on  •-  prom- 
ise to  "shape  up."  Deficiencies  reported 
for  these  plants  by  the  foreign  programs 
officers  include  a  variety  of  unsanitary 
conditions,  inadequate  antemortem  and 
postmortem  inspections,  contamination 
of  products  during  processing,  and  in- 
adequate control  over  contaminated  car- 
casses or  products. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  per- 
mits plans  that  have  been  delisted  to  ex- 
port meat  products  to  the  United  States 
processed  prior  to  the  date  of  deli.'^tment 
unless  the  plants  have  been  declared 
health  hazards.  During  1970  an  average 
of  45  days  elapsed  between  the  time  a 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  foreign 
program  officer  found  a  meat  plant  not 
in  compliance  with  the  U.S.  requirements 
and  th?  date  of  its  delistment.  Even  then, 
meat  shipped  prior  to  delistment  was 
allowed  to  come  into  the  United  States. 

During  1970  an  average  of  10  months 
elapsed  between  a  foreign  program  of- 
ficer's review  of  a  plant  that  showed  it 
met  U.S.  requirements  and  the  review 
that  resulted  in  its  delistment.  Thus  some 
plants  probably  operated  under  condi- 
tions requiring  delistments  for  extended 
periods. 

The  Government  Accounting  Office 
has  recommended  to  us.  as  a  result  of  its 
review,  that  the  following  steps  should 
be  taken : 

First.  Require  the  delisting  of  foreign 
meat  plants  that  do  not  meet  basic  U.S. 
requirements: 

Second.  Eliminate  the  time  lapse  be- 
tween the  date  a  plant  is  found  to  be 
objectionable  and  the  date  of  Its  delist- 
ment; 

Third.  Prohibit  Importation  of  any 
meat  products  produced  by  a  delisted 
plant  effective  on  the  date  of  Its  delist- 
ment becaase  of  the  conditions  found 
which  might  cause  it  to  be  unwholesome, 
unhealthful,  or  otherwi.se  unfit  as  human 
food;  and 


Fourth.  Incrrase  the  frequency  of  in- 
spections of  foreign  plants  by  foreign  re- 
view officers  to  insure  compliance  with 
U.S.  requirements. 

By  countries  inspected  by  Government 
Accoimting  Office,  the  following  results 
were  found: 

Of  35  Australian  plants  reviewed,  10 
were  delisted.  An  additional  plan  did  not 
comply  with  many  U.S.  requirements. 
Australian  inspection  officials  promised 
to  have  the  deficiencies  in  this  partic- 
ular plant  corrected,  and  it  was  allowed 
to  continue  to  operate.  I  have  already 
discussed  the  flagrant  violations  of  stand- 
ards involved  in  that  case. 

Despite  reports  from  its  foreign  review 
officers  to  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  that  some  Australian  plants  did 
not  require  their  inspectors  to  maintain 
full  control  over  condemned  products  un- 
til the  products  were  destroyed  as  unfit 
for  human  purposes,  and  despite  the 
warning  by  its  foreign  programs  officers 
that  the  postmortem  inspection  in  many 
Australian  plants  was  not  effective  in 
preventing  inclusion  in  food  for  human 
consumption,  mutton,  which  under  our 
requirements  should  have  been  con- 
demned. Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice did  not  follow  through  with  delisting 
of  these  plants  for  many  months.  Finally, 
in  May  of  1970,  Consiuner  and  Marketing 
imposed  on  embargo  on  the  importation 
of  all  mutton  produced  in  Australia.  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  has  busied 
itself  since  recertifying  the  mutton 
plants  In  Australia  on  a  plant  by  plant 
basis  as  they  correct  their  deficiencies. 

ARGENTINA 

Ten  Argentine  plants  were  reviewed. 
We  got  88  million  pounds  of  beef  from 
the  country  in  1971.  Only  cooked  meat 
either  wrapped  or  canned  is  allowed  to  be 
imported  from  countries  where  there  is 
hoof  and  mouth  disease  such  as  Argen- 
tina. None  of  the  10  plants  reviewed  was 
delisted  although  nine  of  them  showed 
some  deficiencies  and  were  cited  as  fol- 
lows: 

Argentine  Inspectors  were  not  giving  suffi- 
cient emphasis  to  product  cleanllneea  at 
time  of  slaughter  and  to  carcass  relnspec- 
tlon  prior  to  boning. 

Argentine  Inspectors  were  not  exerting 
effective  control  to  eliminate  eteam  on  kill 
floors  and  condensation  in  coolers  and  were 
not  always  sufficiently  aggressive  In  seizing 
unclean  products  and  susjjendlng  operation 
of  unsanitary  equipment  and  department*. 

While  Argentine  inspectors  at  one  of 
these  10  plants  condemned  large  num- 
bers of  organs  because  of  tuberculosis, 
few  carcasses  of  the  animals  with  dis- 
eased organs  were  condemned.  The  meat 
of  tubercular  animals  was  thus  being 
processed. 

One  of  the  Argentine  plants  made  it  a 
common  practice  to  slaughter  animals  on 
weekends  when  there  were  no  inspectors 
present.  This  practice  supposedly  ceased 
when  a  foreign  review  officer  complained. 

CANADA 

Eighteen  plants  were  Inspected  in  this 
country,  which  sent  us  80  million  pounds 
of  beef  and  69  million  pounds  of  pork  in 
1971.  Canadian  inspection  officials  sus- 
pended operations  of  11  of  them  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time  and  four  plants  were 
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delisted  because  of  unsanitary  conditions 
or  product  contamination. 

The  records  showed  that  in  some  cases 
our  inspection  service  permitted  plants  to 
remain  on  the  list  of  plants  certified  to 
export  products  to  the  United  States  even 
though  the  plants  were  not  in  compliance 
with  U.S.  requirements  and  previously 
reported  deficiencies  had  not  been  cor- 
rected as  promised  by  Canadian  inspec- 
tion officials. 

GAO  cited  an  example  in  detail  where 
a  foreign  program  officer  reported  that 
his  March  1970  review  of  the  plant 
showed  deficiencies.  The  chronology  of 
events  following  this  was: 

April  1970  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  requested  Canadian  inspection 
ofQcials  to  have  the  plant  immediately 
correct  the  deficiencies. 

June  1970  Canadian  officials  told  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  that  they 
were  giving  the  plant  special  attention. 

July  1970  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  again  requested  Canadian  offi- 
cials to  correct  the  deficiencies. 

October  1970  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  foreign  programs  officer  in  review 
of  the  plant  reported  that  sanitation  of 
the  plant  had  been  improved  but  that 
sanitary  handling  of  products  and  the 
conditions  of  some  of  the  facilities  and 
equipment  was  still  not  satisfactory. 

He  recommended  that  the  plant  be  de- 
listed. Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
then  advised  Canadian  inspection  officials 
that  the  remedial  measures  taken  at  the 
plant  were  not  adequate  and  requested 
that  the  plant  be  deUsted.  Canadian  in- 
spection officials  were  not  prepared  to  de- 
list the  plant  because  some  improvement 
had  been  made  and  that  further  im- 
provements would  be  made. 

December  1970  a  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  foreign  programs  officer 
again  reviewed  the  plant  and  noted  fur- 
ther improvements  but  stated  that  more 
were  still  needed.  The  GAO  said: 

Although  the  plant  eventually  made  most 
of  the  Improvements.  C&MS  requests  for  cor- 
rection of  deficiencies  or  delistment  of  the 
plant  were  not  Implemented  for  a  ten  month 
period  during  which  the  plant  was  permitted 
to  export  meat  products  Into  the  U.S. 

DENM.^RK 

Seventeen  Danish  plants  were  re- 
viewed. Some  plants  met  most  of  the 
U.S.  requirements,  but  others  failed  to 
meet  certain  basic  requirements.  None 
was  delisted. 

An  analysis  of  the  deficiencies  noted 
in  these  plants  indicated  that  Danish 
inspection  needed  to  be  improved  to 
strengthen  its  enforcement  capabiUty 
and  to  provide  more  training  for  inspec- 
tors in  the  area  of  sanitation  and  sani- 
tary control. 

Denmark  exported  over  128,000,000 
pounds  of  pork  and  pork  products  to  the 
United  States  in  1971,  mostly  cooked  and 
canned. 

Records  showed  that  in  July  1969  a 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  in- 
spector reported  that  at  approved  plants 
in  Denmark  carcasses  were  being  con- 
taminated with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
fecal  matter  during  slaughtering.  He 
recommended  that  restrictions  be  placed 
on  the  use  of  certain  parts  of  the  car- 
cass in  the  production  of  limcheon  meats 


for  export  to  the  United  States,  but  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  did  not 
follow  through. 

There  had  been  complaint,  GAO  re- 
ports, that  Danish  inspectors  do  not 
exercise  full  control  over  condemned 
products — a  basic  requirement  of  U.S. 
inspection — to  assure  they  are  not  used 
in  human  food.  Despite  the  complaints, 
no  plants  were  delisted.  As  late  as  the 
inspections  in  which  GAO  was  present, 
the  foreign  review  officer  complained 
that  while  controls  had  improved  at  some 
plants,  at  others  the  Danish  inspectors 
still  did  not  exercise  adequate  control 
over  inedible  and  condenuied  products. 

TIME    LAGS    IN    DELISTMENTS 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  it  takes  weeks  between  a  foreign 
review  officer's  inspection  of  a  foreign 
plant  and  its  final  delistment,  averaging 
45  days  in  1970. 

It  adds: 

Meat  products  processed  In  the  plants  In 
the  Interim  are  eligible  to  export  to  the 
United  States  .  .  . 

Unless  a  plant  is  classified  as  a  health 
hazard,  and  there  have  been  only  two  so 
classified  in  1968  and  two  in  1970,  the 
recommendation  for  delistment  must 
clear  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  the 
State  Department  before  the  request  for 
delistment  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
foreign  country.  Meantime,  its  meat  is 
eligible  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  com- 
ments: 

Unless  a  plant  Is  delisted  as  a  health 
hazard,  C&MS  permits  meat  products  certi- 
fied by  foreign  officials  as  being  produced 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  a  plant's  delist- 
ment to  be  presented  for  entry  and,  if  they 
pass  Inspection  at  the  fwrts  of  entry,  to  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States.  Because 
the  conditions  at  a  plant  causing  its  delist- 
ment generally  have  been  Identified  several 
weeks  earlier  and  may  have  existed  for  some 
time  before  being  identified,  we  believe  that 
the  continued  Importation  of  products  pro- 
duced prior  to  delistment  from  plants  de- 
listed for  conditions  that  could  render  the 
products  unsound,  unhealthful.  unwhole- 
some, or  otherwise  unfit  as  human  food  is 
not  In  the  best  interest  of  U.S.  consumere. 

In  explanation  of  this,  the  GAO  says: 

The  deficiencies  cited  by  C&MS  In  its  re- 
quests for  delistment  of  the  nine  plants 
delisted  during  May  and  the  number  of 
plants  in  which  the  deficiencies  existed  fol- 
low. 

(1)  Unacceptable  sanitation  as  evidenced 
by  unclean  floors,  chutes,  overhead  struc- 
tures, and  equipment;  excessive  condensa- 
tion; flaking  paint;  rusty  pipes,  broken 
plumbing,  ineffective  Insect  control;  poor 
housekeeping  In  general:  and  the  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  sanitation  Inspection  pro- 
gram, including  an  effective  daily  preopera- 
tive sanitation  Inspection — eight  plants. 

Facilities  and  equipment  not  in  compliance 
with  U.S.  requirements  as  evidenced  by  un- 
screened building  openings:  Insufficient  or 
inoperative  sterilizers  and  lavatories,  facili- 
ties and  equipment  Incapable  of  being 
cleaned;  congested  operating  areas;  and 
broken  driveways,  walls  drains  and  floors — 
five  plants. 

(3)  Inspectors  passing  carcasses  which 
would  be  condemned  in  the  United  States — 
four  plants, 

(4)  Inspectors  permitting  heavily  con- 
taminated carcasses  In  coolers — nine  plants. 


I  An  additional  plant,  making  a  total  of  10 
were  delisted  after  our  foreign  rertew  officers 
cited  serious  deficiencies  and  went  through 
t.he  delisting  procedures.) 

About  11  million  pounds  of  meat  products 
produced  by  seven  of  the  ten  delisted  plants 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  after 
the  C&MS  foreign  programs  officer  had  made 
the  plant  review. 

Because  of  the  length  of  time  between  for- 
eign programs  officers'  reviews  of  foreign 
meat  plants  or  the  time  that  elapses  between 
January  1  of  each  year  when  most  plants 
are  automatically  recertified  and  the  dates 
of  their  subsequent  reviews,  some  plants 
probably  have  operated  for  extended  periods 
under  conditions  which  did  not  meet  U.S. 
requirements. 

INFREQUENT   l.NSPECTIONS 

In  a  section  on  infrequency  of  inspec- 
tion, the  GAO  tells  us: 

To  more  adequately  safeguard  U,S,  con- 
sumers, C&MS  needs  to  increase  the  frequency 
of  its  foreign  programs  officers'  reviews  of 
plants  to  detect  unacceptable  plants  more 
promptly  and  thus  reduce  the  potential  for 
importing  products  into  the  United  States 
that  are  not  produced  in  accordance  with 
U,S.  requirements. 

C&MS  records  on  the  327  p:ants  delisted 
during  calendar  year  1970  .  .  .  show  that 
many  of  the  plants  may  have  operated  under 
unsatisfactory  conditions  for  long  periods 
of  time.  (A  table  of  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween a  C&MS  review  which  showed  plants 
operating  in  accordance  with  requirements 
and  the  date  of  subsequent  review  when 
plant  was  found  not  operating  in  accordance 
with  requirements  varied  up  to  25  months 
and  averaged  over  seven  months.) 

RECOMMEND.'^TIONS 

To  ensure  that  only  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts produced  in  plants  meeting  U.S.  require- 
ments are  permitted  entry  into  the  United 
Slates  for  domestic  consumption.  C&MS 
should; 

Authorize  its  foreign  programs  officers  to 
provisionally  delist  those  plants  that  do  not 
meet  basic  US.  requirements  until  correc- 
tions are  made; 

Prohibit  the  importation  from  delisted 
plants  of  all  meat  products  produced  prior 
to  the  dat«  of  the  plant  s  delistment  when 
the  conditions  causing  delistment  are  such 
that  prior  products  may  have  been  rendered 
if  injurious  to  he.^lth  or,  for  any  reason. 
may  be  unsound,  unhealthful.  unwhole- 
some, or  otherwise  unfit  as  human  food; 

Station  additional  foreign  programs  officers 
In  those  foreign  countries  where  necessary  to 
meet  plant-review  frequency  objectives. 

Further  comments  of  the  GAO  rejKirt 
include  the  follov.ing: 

The  Department  agreed  that  C&MS  had 
been  too  lenient  with  the  inspection  systems 
of  some  foreign  countries  in  the  past  and  that 
C&MS  ,:,1ini;!d  be  more  aggressive  in  insisting 
upon  the  immediate  correction  of  defects. 

The  Departmeiit  stated  that  oi:r  proposal 
made  in  a  draft  of  this  report  that  meat  prod- 
ucts produced  by  a  plant  prior  to  the  date  of 
its  delistment  be  prohibited  from  entering  the 
US,  was  the  practice  followed  with  plants 
classified  as  health  hazards  but  that  such  a 
policy  sho\ild  not  be  Instituted  for  de;ist- 
ments  irrespective  of  cause  The  Department 
slated  that  this  would  go  far  beyond  C&MS" 
rules  for  domestic  plants  and  would  be  grossly 
unfair  if  delistment  were  required  fnr  reasons 
either  unrelated  or  only  indilrectly  related  to 
wholesomeness. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  pro- 
hibiting the  entry  of  products  only  from 
plants  classified  by  C&MS  as  health  hazards 
may  not  be  fair  to  US,  consumers  or  to  com- 
peting plants,  both  domestic  at.d  foreign, 
C&MS  records  showed  that,  of  the  1,545  plants 
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de  isted  during  calendar  years  1968  through 
19'  1,  only  four  were  officially  claasifled  as 
health  hazards,  two  i;i  1968  and  two  in  1970. 
n  the  bails  of  our  review  of  C&MS  records 
plants  delisted  in  1970.  which  showed  ap- 
ently  serious  dericlencies  in  some  plants 
classiried  as  health  hazards,  we  beileve 
t  the  Department  may  need  to  broade:-.  Its 
;eria  for  determining  when  products  from 
sted  plants,  produced  prior  to  delistment, 
be  prohibited  from  entering  the 
r^ted  States.  Under  these  broadened  criteria 
believe  that  such  determinations  should 
made  by  the  foreign  programs  otScers  at 
time  they  provisionally  delist  plants. 

CANNED   AND   PACKAGED   MEATS 

'  To    ensure    that    all    Imported    meat    and 
products  are  suitable  for  domestic  con- 
nption.  C&MS   needs   to    il)    Improve   its 
pre  gram  for  Inspecting  processed  canned  and 
meat  products  presented  for  import 
ports  of  entrj-  or  other  destination  points, 
ensure  greater  uniformity  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Inspection  procedures,  and  (3)  de- 
1  op  an  effective  program  for  training  im- 
■t  inspectors. 

n  a  review  at   12  ports  of  entry  a  CiMS 
tei4m  reported  deficiencies  in  inspection  ac- 
tios. The  team  reported  that,  in  general. 
\farlance  existed  among  locations  in  follow- 
C&MS-established  procedures  and  prac- 
for  Inspecting  Imported  manufacturing 
The  team  reported  that  ( 1 )  prescribed 
tlon  procedures  were  not  always  fol- 
lo^d,  (2)  Inspection  facilities  generally  were 
equipped  properly  for  effective   tnspec- 
tlojis,   and    (3)    some    inspectors    mlsunder- 
the  Inspection  standards. 
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kir.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  one  point 
concluding  these  remarks  and  this  re- 
t  to  the  House. 

Ne  are  dealing  here  with  the  quality 

products  allowed  to  enter  this  country 

to  be  sold  to  American  consumers — 

with  quantity. 

'  There  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  on 

1:  ether  we  should  let  more  imported 

mqat  into  the  United  States  to  put  a  lid 

meat  prices,  or  tighten  up  quantity 

restrictions  some  by  imposing  quarterly 

qu  )tas,  and  separate  quotas  on  beef,  mut- 

,  and  lamb.  I  think  we  need  a  more 

Illicit  quota  law.  and  one  the  Presi- 

cannot  suspend  year  after  year. 
:Jut  certainly  there  can  be  no  dis- 
g  cement  that  we  should  be  completely 
ceijtain  that  every  pound  of  meat  that 
ers  this  country  to  go  to  consumers 
im^er  a  "U.S.  Inspected  and  Passed"  la- 
is  clean,  wholesome,  healthful,  and  fit 
human  food. 
'  That  is  not  the  case  today,  and  this  is 
time  to  think  about  letting  more 
questionable  products  into  this  coimtry. 
is  a  time  to  think  about  restricting 
flow  of  imports  to  products  which 
be  marketed  under  the  "U.S.  In- 
spected and  Passed"  label  with  complete 
confidence,  and  doing  that  promptly. 


:t 


MINIMUM  WAGE  INCREASE  EN- 
I  )ORSED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  STEER- 
ING  COMMITTEE 

'  Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ma  rIEs.  > 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terlay  afternoon  the  Democratic  Steer- 
ing Committee  met  and  unanimously 
pas sed  the  following  resolution: 

V  'hereas  it  has  been  six  years  since  Con- 
gre!  s  acted  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 


or  broaden  its  coverage,  and  whereas  the  cost 
of  living  has  Increased  16  percent  since  the 
Nlxou  Administration  took  office,  and  where- 
as the  present  minimum  wage  results  in  fam- 
ily income  below  the  poverty  line,  and 
whereas  raising  the  minimum  wage  and 
broadening  its  coverage  will,  by  increasing 
consumer  purchasing  power,  bolster  the  na- 
tional economy  without  promoting  Inflation, 
be  it  resolved  by  the  Democratic  Steering 
Committee  that  all  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  are  urged  to  support  and  vote  for 
H  R  7130.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1971. 

The  above  Resolution  adopted  unanimously 
by  House  Democratic  Steering  Comniittee 
yesterday. 

CHAIRMAN 

Ray  J.  Madden.  Indiana. 

SECRETARY 

Spark  M  Maisunaga.  Hawaii. 

EX    OFFICIO 

Carl  Albert,  Oklahoma. 

Hale  Boggs.  LotUslana. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  Massachusetts. 

Olin  E.  Teague.  Texas. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  MlESOurl. 

John  Brademas.  Indiana. 

John  J.  McFall,  California. 

ZONE    MEMBERS 

John  S-  Monagan,  Connecticut. 

Bertram  L.  Podell.  New  York. 

John  H.  Dent.  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  W  Rodmo.  Jr..  New  Jersey. 

Watkins  M,  .Abbltt.  Virginia. 

W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn.  South  Carolina. 

Jo.^eph  E.  Karth.  Minneapolis. 

Ray  J.  Madden.  Indiana. 

Tr.oraa-s  L.  .Ashley.  Ohio. 

Bill  Alexander,  .Arkansas. 

Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr  .  Louisiana. 

Paul  G  Rogers,  Florida. 

Neal  Smith,  Iowa. 

Meivin  Price.  Illinois. 

Wright  Patman,  Texas. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  Hawaii. 

Teno  Roncalio.  Wyoming. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen.  Washington. 

Chet  Holifleld.  California. 

MINI.Mt-'M     WAGE     INCREASE    A     MUST    IN    THIS 
SESSI"N   OF   THE   CONGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Democratic 
Steering  Committee  meeting  yesterday 
afternoon  unanimously  approved  a  reso- 
lution urging  immediate  action  on  H.R. 
7130,  a  bill  calling  for  an  increase  in 
minimum  wac;e  to  32  per  hour  in  some 
business  categories  and  a  more  moderate 
increase  on  certain  farm  labor  opera- 
tions. Over  the  last  3  years  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  on  the  average  of  ap- 
proximately 16  percent.  The  minimum 
wage  increase  leei.^lation  has  practically 
remained  dormant  during  this  long  pe- 
riod of  time  and  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  have  completely  ignored 
the  frantic  economic  condition  of  mil- 
lions o:  wage  earners  throughout  the 
land. 

Every  time  we  have  tried  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rate  to  barely  relate 
to  the  economic  realities  of  the  moment, 
we  hear  the  antiquated  predictions  of 
the  widespread  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion it  will  create. 

May  I  remind  my  business-oriented 
friends  on  the  other  side  that  in  this 
fourth,  and  hopefully  final,  year  of  the 
Nixon  economic  caper,  we  have  already 
been  adequately  vLsited  by  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation;  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  I  care  to  recall.  The  chief  vic- 


tims of  this  economic  catastrophe  have 
been  the  lowest  paid  of  our  working  peo- 
ple. They  are  not  the  contributors,  as 
my  Republican  friends  suggest;  indeed 
they  are  carrying  its  greatest  burden. 

Our  country  learned  a  lesson  back  in 
the  1920's  when  the  Government  ne- 
glected the  wage  and  salary  earners  of 
America  and  unemployment  became 
rampant  because  of  low  wages  and  lack 
of  buying  power.  This  led  to  the  closing 
of  factories,  businesses,  and  the  devas- 
tating depression  of  the  early  1930's. 

The  Congress,  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  initiated  a  great  program  to 
restore  employment,  increase  wages,  and 
buying  power.  Prosperity  was  eventually 
restored  and  remained  up  until  the 
Ei.senhower-Nixon  administrations  un- 
der the  leadership  of  that  great  indus- 
trialist. George  M.  Humphrey  of  Ohio, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  imme- 
diately restored  high  interest  rates,  in- 
creased profits,  and  conglomerates  and 
the  economy  suffered  three  depressions 
in  8  years. 

In  January  1969,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  administration  the  same  economic 
blue-print  was  reinstated  under  the  Nix- 
on administration  that  brought  us  eco- 
nomic reverses  and  a  depression. 

Unemployment  and  lack  of  buying 
power  exists  over  the  Nation  today  by 
reason  of  low  wages  and  millions  of  sal- 
aried and  wage  earners  and  continued 
rising  prices  which  brings  exhorbitant 
profits  and  the  old  Republican  trickle- 
down  theory  is  rampant  today  in  our  na- 
tional industrial  and  rural  economy. 

This  minimum  wage  bill  Ahich  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  months  ago  still  lan- 
guishes in  the  Rules  Committee  for  ac- 
tion. The  bill  would  enable  a  nonfarm 
minimum  wage  worker  to  earn  approxi- 
mately $4,160  in  1973  by  v/orking  full 
time  for  each  of  the  52  weeks  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  figure  does  not  even 
attain  the  minimum  poverty  standard  for 
a  famUy  of  four  now,  in  March  of  1972, 
and  the  armual  income  for  an  agricul- 
tural minimum  wage  earner  would  be  sig- 
nificantly less.  Is  it  repugnant  to  some  of 
our  colleagues  that  a  full-time  worker 
.'ihould  fall  short  of  providinp,  the  most 
basic  of  life's  necessities  for  his  family? 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  the  people 
that  this  bill  affects  the  most?  They  are 
the  working  poor.  They  are  proud  people 
who  w^ant  to  work  and  are  willing  to  work 
if  given  the  opportunity.  I  ask  you  how 
equitable  is  it  when  people  are  willing  to 
go  out  and  work  for  the  minimum  wage 
rate  while  others  can  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving more  by  working  less. 

Now.  about  inflation.  We  have  all  been 
told  that  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
causes  inflation.  There  is  no  foundation 
to  this  argument.  Even  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  is  not  exactly  re- 
nowned for  its  compassion  for  social 
legislation,  has  given  up  on  this  argu- 
ment. It  has  proved  so  foundless. 

Apparently,  however,  some  of  their 
elected  representatives  here  have  yet  to 
get  the  message.  Even  the  Nixon-ap- 
pointed Pay  Board  has  concluded  that 
wage  increases  below  $2.20  an  hour 
should  be  exempt  from  its  consideration 
because  such  wages  could  not  conceivably 
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have  an  inflationary  impact.  This  is  not 
an  inflationary  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  not  insignificant  that  today's 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  buys  less  than 
the  $1.25  minimum  wage  bought  in  1966; 
or  that  If  a  cost-of-living  increase  mech- 
anism had  been  incorporated  into  the 
1966  amendments,  today's  minimum 
wage  rate  would  exceed  the  proposed 
S2  an  hour  figiire. 

With  respect  to  creating  unemploy- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  a  mandate 
to  relate  minimum  wage  increases  and 
unemployment.  The  Department  has  not, 
since  1938,  ever  been  able  to  associate 
the  two  as  a  cause-effect  relationship.  In 
fact,  the  following  excerpt  from  the  De- 
partment's 1971  report  not  only  supports 
this  fact  but  begs  for  the  immediate 
passage  of  H.R.  7130: 

The  relationship  between  the  minimum 
wage  and  average  hourly  earnings  or  average 
hourly  compensation  varies,  depending  upon 
whether  account  is  taken  of  changes  In 
coverage.  Although  the  minimum  wage  has 
been  Increased  substantially.  Its  ratio  to 
earnings  has  been  largely  eroded  by  gains  In 
average  hourly  earnings  between  the  periods 
of  Increases  in  the  minimum  wage.  Con- 
sequently, the  ratio  of  the  minimum  wage 
to  average  hourly  earnings  or  to  average 
hourly  compensation  per  man  hour  is  now 
lower  than  it  was  In  1950,  when  the  1949 
amendments  went  Into  effect. 

So  much  for  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  obviously  no 
rational  reasons  for  opposing  this  $2  per 
hour  minimum  wage  legislation.  This 
bill  is  moderate  in  every  respect.  The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  was 
endless  in  its  pursuit  of  legislation  that 
would  meet  all  legitimate  concerns,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  integrity  of  those  it 
sought  to  assist.  They  accomplished  that 
delicate  resolution,  but  we  continue  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  quagmire  of  immobil- 
ity caused  by  those  whose  imcompromis- 
ing  and  unconscionable  attitude  toward 
their  fellow  man  will  never  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent  to  which  we 
further  delay  consideration  of  this  vital 
wage  legislation  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  economic  disparity  between  the 
haves  and  have-nots  becomes  enlarged. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  submit  to  that 
stagnant,  archaic  Republican  philosophy 
of  human  timidity  and  trickle-down 
economy.  The  consequences  are  too  great 
and  too  heartrending.  We,  as  Demo- 
crats, must  join  with  those  of  our  more 
reasoned  Republican  friends  to  insure 
at  least  a  modicum  standard  of  hvirig 
for  our  working  poor.  To  do  less  would 
be  to  abrogate  the  trust  and  tradition 
which  has  been  passed  on  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  this  moderate  increase  In  mini- 
mum wages  is  enacted  Into  law  without 
further  delay. 


PRESIDENT'S  CHINA  TRIP 
I  Mr.   DEVINE  asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  big  rush  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  results  of  President  Nixon's  China 
trip.  Much  of  it  is  erroneous  rhetoric,  and 


meaningless  carping.  Some  of  the  critics 
have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  making  emo- 
tional "profound"  pronouncements  with- 
out bothering  to  read  or  study  the  joint 
communique.  In  fact,  jumping  to  con- 
clusions they  apparently  wanted  to  reach 
without  supporting  facts  or  evidence  cer- 
tainly will  be  embarraissing  to  many  at  a 
later  date,  yet  do  a  disservice  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  country  in  the  meantime. 

It  is  just  too  bad  this  is  an  election 
year  with  a  whole  stable  full  of  presi- 
dential candidates  stumbling  over  them- 
selves seeking  headlines  and  attention, 
hopeful  for  political  advantages. 

First,  let  us  put  things  in  proper  per- 
spective : 

First.  The  communism  of  Red  China  is 
considerably  different  than  the  commu- 
nism of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  in  its 
third  and  fourth  generations  of  oppres- 
sive bureaucracy.  The  oriental  mind  is 
considerably  different  and  the  Chinese 
have  a  real  ideological  fervor  amounting 
to  a  reincarnation  of  imperialism,  or  a 
different  brand  of  fanaticism. 

Second.  When  the  President  arrived 
in  Peking  on  February  23,  no  Chinese 
had  ever  even  seen  a  picture  of  President 
Nixon  or  photographs  of  any  of  the  Chi- 
nese officials  with  any  of  our  officials, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  great  breakthrough 
when  the  controlled  press  of  China  sud- 
denly bloomed  forth  with  all  the  photo- 
graphs and  coverage  the  following  day. 

Third.  Relative  to  the  communique,  it 
is  necessary  to  try  to  understand  orien  - 
tal  thinking.  The  Chinese  statements  in 
the  communique  were  soft  by  their 
standards,  althouph  considered  tough  by 
American  standards.  The  communique 
was  published  and  broadcast  in  all  ra- 
dios and  publications  in  China. 

Fourth.  Relative  to  Taiwan,  we  af- 
firmed our  treaty  commitment  to  them— 
in  Shanghai  on  Februai-y  27.  We  reaf- 
firmed our  interest  in  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Taiwan  situation,  and  agreed 
to  reduce  forces  as  the  tensions  diminish, 
which  includes  the  whole  western  Pa- 
cific. There  are  8,200  American  forces 
in  Taiwan.  6,500  of  which  are  Southeast 
Asia  related  and  mostly  Air  Force.  They 
were  not  there  prior  to  the  Vietnamese 
situation,  and  certainly  will  not  be  neces- 
sary when  that  is  resolved.  Of  the  re- 
maining 1,700,  all  except  200  are  com- 
munications and  intelligent  related.  We 
have  no  present  plan  to  reduce  our  forces. 

Fifth,  Last  year  ping-pong  was  con- 
sidered front  page  news.  Now  the  two 
Nations  have  agreed  to  foster  exchanges, 
expand  trade,  and  create  a  formal  point 
of  diplomatic  contact.  This  is  of  great 
significance  after  a  20-some-year  wall 
of  silence,  particularly  since  there  was 
an  agreement  to  settle  disputes  without 
the  use  of  force. 

Sixth.  No  foreign  aid  from  United 
States  to  China  was  asked,  nor  even  con- 
sidered. The  Chinese  are  compulsively 
self-suflScient,  and  no  such  assistance  is 
even  anticipated. 

Seventh.  The  President  has  assured  the 
American  people  that  there  are  no  secret 
deals  of  any  kind,  and  we  are  not  giving 
up  any  of  our  commitments  to  any  coun- 
try and  our  general  policy  over  the  years 
has  been  to  withdraw  troops  as  tensions 
reduce,  not  only  here,  but  "overseas." 


It  is  hoped  not  only  all  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates,  on  both  tickets,  but 
others,  in  and  out  of  government,  in- 
cluding the  media,  will  act  responsibly 
and  not  make  more  wild,  reckless,  un- 
founded statements  about  the  China  trip. 
Sensationalism  and  political  expediency 
have  no  place  in  this  historic  break- 
through m  foreign  relations.  They  should 
welcome  this  clear  demonstration  of  the 
success  of  tiie  Nixon  doctrine  in  practice. 


MEMORIAL     DAY     AND     VETERANS 
DAY 

I  Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exu-nd  liis  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  Tuesdav. 
I  Introduced  H.R.  13455  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  and  Vet- 
erans Day.  Several  Members  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  thi^  measure  to  cliange 
the  law  In  order  to  celebrate  Veterans 
Day  on  November  11  and  Memorial  Day 
on  May  30. 

In  retrospect  our  diminution  of  the 
tradition  and  sanctity  of  both  Memorial 
Day  and  Veterans  Day.  commemorative 
dates  existing  for  one  century  and  lialf  a 
century  respectively,  is  something  for- 
eign to  our  American  heritage.  In  sacri- 
ficing dates  held  dear  by  so  manv  for 
merely  the  self-indulgence  of  additional 
long  weekends  indicates  we  may  liave 
momentarily  heard  a  different  drummer 
than  the  one  that  made  our  Nation  great 
and  strong. 

Memorial  Day  was  originally  e.st,ab- 
lished  by  Gen.  John  .■\  Logan.  Com- 
mander. Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
on  May  30,  1868.  \o  honor  the  dead  .'^en-' 
icemen  of  the  Civil  War  Subsequently, 
May  30  has  been  obsened  to  commemo- 
rate those  who  made  the  supremo  sacri- 
fice in  all  wars. 

Veterans  Day,  originally  Armistice 
Day.  commemorat<?d  the  end  of  World 
War  I  on  November  11.  1918.  At  that 
time  President  WiLson  urged  our  Nation 
to  observe  with  solemn  pride  and  grati- 
tude this  date. 

Tlie  Congrc-^s  of  the  United  State's  re- 
quested the  President  to  proclaim  na- 
tional obseiTance  of  Armistice  Dav  m 
1926  and  in  1938.  November  11  was  made 
a  national  holiday.  Congress  chaneed 
the  designation  of  November  11  to  Vet- 
erans Day  in  1954  to  commemorate  the 
ensuing  peace  and  freedom  preserved  bv 
our  several  wars. 

In  1968  the  Congress  passed  the  Mon- 
day Holiday  Act  which  has  been  observed 
this  past  year  for  the  first  time  and 
arbitrarily  vested  more  meaninc  in  3- 
day  weekends  than  the  history,  tradition 
and  sanctity  of  these  special  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congre.ss  in  its  wis- 
dom has  often  seen  fit  to  amend  legisla- 
tion the  test  of  time  has  proven  inade- 
quate or  inappropriate  for  the  intended 
purpose.  My  constituency  desires  passage 
of  the  legislation  I  have  introduced,  and 
so  do  the  veterans  organizations.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  whose  1,800  000  mem- 
bers are  all  combat  veterans  adopted  a 
resolution  at  its  national  convention  last 
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A  igust   in  support   of   changing   these 
d£  tes. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  the  Ju- 
diiary  Committee  will  take  timely  ac- 
ti(  n  on  my  bill  in  the  near  future  and 
re  ;urn  Veterans  Day  and  Memorial  Day 
toltheir  proper  dates. 


^Am  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT- 
MINIMUM  WAGE 
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iMr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
include  extraneous  matter.) 
VIr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  more  than  any 
:er  piece  of  social  legislation,  is  in 
need  of  updating.  Its  benefits 
protections,  absolutely  essential  to 
millions  of  America's  working  poor, 
have  been  seriously  eroded  by  the  eco- 
nc  mic  policies  of  the  administration. 

The  buying  power  of  the  $1.60  mini- 
ni|im  wage  adopted  in  1966  has  been  all 
destroyed.  Since  that  time,  living 
ts  have  risen  more  than  25  percent. 
'Fhe  minimum  wage,  which  was  an  ac- 
ce  Jtable  floor  in  1966,  no  longer  even 
approaches  the  federally  defined  poverty 
for  a  family  of  four, 
rhere  must  be  immediate,  affirmative 
CO  igressional  action  to  keep  American 
fa  nilies  from  being  destroyed. 

rhe  House  congressional  hearings, 
1:  ich  demonstrated  the  truth  of  these 
contentions,  produced  H.R.  7130.  The 
committee  has  not  completed 
executive  action  on  its  bill — S.  1861.  We 
ur  ;e  the  Senate  to  promptly  report  a 
bill 
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The  House  Rules  Committee  is  stalling 
reporting  H  R.  7130.  We  commend  the 
Sp)eaker  of  the  House  for  his  effort  to 
the  bill  reported  and  urge  the  Rules 
Ccinmittee  to  act  immediately. 

The    House    bill    would    immediately 
the  minimum  wage  for  most  cov- 
employees  to  $2  and  would  extend 
ge  to  about  5  million  more  work- 
Its   immediate   adoption   would   be 
aluable  forwarc  step, 
lowever,  a^  the  Ninth  Constitutional 
Ccfivention  of  the  AFL-CIO  stated,  la- 
's goals  for  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
.s  Act  continue  to  be ; 
^   minimum   wage   of   at   least    $2.50 
hour. 

Full   minimum   wage   and   maximum 

holurs  coverage  lor  all  workers  engaged 

interstate  commerce,  the  production 

goods  for  commerce  or  affecting  com- 
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qual     minimum     wage,     maximum 

hoUrs  and  child  labor  protection  for  farm 

ers.  as  for  other  workers. 

\.  single  minimum  wage  and  maximum 

rs  standard  for  all  workers,  regard- 

of  age,  sex,  color,  or  creed. 

These  goals  have  been  the  ultimate 

lievement  Congress  has  been  seeking 

34  years. 

Vhile  the  Congress  Is  considering 
m(jdest  improvements,  the  admlnistra- 
is  recommending  a  measure  that 
t  would  undermine  the  minimum 
w£jge.  by  establishing  a  special  sub- 
mi  limum  rate  for  youth.  My  proposal 


gives  a  reasonable  percentage  lower  rate 

for  bonafide  student  youths. 

In  his  economic  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  27,  1972,  the  President 
proposed  "revision  of  the  minimum 
wage  system  to  remove  obstacles  to  the 
employment  of  young  and  inexperienced 
workers."  What  the  President  failed  to 
report  is  that  a  subminimum  rate  for 
youth  would  not  create  any  new  jobs  for 
young  people.  We  rccogniz*  the  need  for 
youth  jobs,  but  more  compelling,  we  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  employment  at  rea- 
sonable wages  for  adult  workers. 

Obviously,  some  employers  would  fire 
older  worker.^,  including  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, and  substitute  for  them  the  cheap- 
est labor  available — the  youths  the  Pres- 
ident would  condemn  to  subminimum 
wages.  That  would  not  increase  employ- 
ment: it  would  merely  rearrange  the  sta- 
tis'ics  of  unemployment. 

The  AFL-CIO  make.';  a  plea  for  imme- 
diat-e  action,  favorably  on  H.R.  7130.  the 
Dent  bill.  The  latest  release  from  labor 
states: 

In  the  name  ol  simple  dignity  and  common 
sense,  we  demand  the  Congress  update  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  without  further 
delay  and  send  to  the  President  a  measure 
that  meets  the  test  of  the  times. 

Congress  should  remember  that  the 
workers  who  benefit  from  raised  wage 
rates  under  the  Dent  bill  are  not  as  a 
rule  protected  by  union  contracts. 

The  US.  Congress  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  minimum 
wages  for  about  7  percent  of  the  work 
force  in  line  with  the  Cost  Of  Living 
index. 

We  have  failed  to  do  this.  We  have 
completely  ignored  this  great  group  of 
workers  since  we  have  not  negotiated  by 
law  an  increase  for  the  btilk  of  these 
workers  since  1967.  We  placed  a  ceiling 
of  $1.60  an  hour  on  millions  of  workers 
in  1967.  If  they  had  received  the  same 
raises  granted  by  Congress  to  all  civil 
employees  since  1967  based  upon  the 
Cost  of  Living  Index  figures,  these  mil- 
lions of  workers  would  today  be  getting 
$2.38  an  hour. 

I,  personally,  feel  that  the  $2  asked 
for  by  my  committee  is  still  below  the 
minimum  requirements  of  a  worker. 

Any  further  delay  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  increase  the  gap  between  the 
needs  of  the  workers  and  their  earnings 
under  the  minimum  wage.  I  am  seriously 
considering  asking  for  the  discharge  of 
the  Rules  Committee  from  consideration 
of  H.R.  7130.  I  have  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  action,  but  apparently  certain 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  are 
not  favorably  disposed  to  such  action. 

Along  with  increasing  wages  of  civil 
workers.  Congress  has  a  moral  and  legal 
obligation  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
schedule  in  keeping  with  the  cost-of-hv- 
ing  increases  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
U.S.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

To  do  less,  to  arbitrarily  refuse  to  allow 
the  Hotise  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to 
millions  of  people  working  at  poverty 
wages,  is  an  indictment  of  the  procedures 
of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Any  further  delay  may  cause  the  Con- 
gress to  reevaluate  the  House  rules  that 
allow  any  committee  to  delay  or  pigeon- 


hole any  bill  approved  by  a  duly  consti- 
tuted House  committee. 


THE   PAA   DICTATES— PART  I 

(Mr.  KARTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  be- 
ginning today  what  will  be  a  series  of 
remarks  and  reports  to  you  and  our 
colleagues  concerning  the  interference 
by  the  FAA  Administrator,  Mr.  John  H. 
Shaffer,  in  what  he  himself  called,  an 
essentially  State  and  local  matter  con- 
cerning the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area. 
From  the  start,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out 
that  this  series  of  reports  is  not  being 
placed  on  the  record  in  an  attempt  to 
embarrass  this  particular  Washington 
bureaucrat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ac- 
tion I  am  taking  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  him  since  I  advised  the  Adminis- 
t rater  over  a  year  ago  of  my  intention 
to  place  a  full  story  of  his  involvement  on 
the  record.  I  did  not  do  so  at  that  time 
because  at  a  subsequent  meeting  Mr, 
Shaffer  promised  he  would  not  partici- 
pate further  in  pressuring  local  author- 
ities on  matters  concerning  an  airport 
site  location. 

P'ortunately,  his  judgment  on  the  site 
of  his  choice  has  since  been  rejected  by 
local  officials.  Fortunately,  in  arriving  at 
their  decision  they  took  into  considera- 
tion social,  environmental  and  economic 
issues  as  well  as  aeronautical  needs.  Be- 
cause his  dictates  were  not  acceptable  he 
is  now  interfering  again. 

Therefore,  I  believe  his  actions  demand 
that  they  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  as  a  warning  of  what 
one  may  expect  if  a  substantial  part  of 
the  community,  elected  officials,  a  plan- 
ning agency,  and  a  Federal  and  State 
agency  disagree  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Shaffer. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  accept 
and  encourage  the  right  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  hold  and  express  an  opinion  on 
aviation  matters.  But  I  believe,  as  my  re- 
ports will  show,  that  he  has  overstepped 
both  his  authority  and  the  bounds  of 
propriety  when  he  repeatedly  interjects 
his  personal  opinion,  devoid  of  social,  en- 
vironmental and  economic  factors,  re- 
sorts to  intimidation  of  local  officials, 
questions  the  motives  of  elected  officials, 
makes  disdainful  and  petty  remarks  con- 
cerning elected  officials,  judgment,  and 
deals  in  contradictions — telling  the  press 
one  thing  and  elected  officials  another. 

Typically  and  in  accord  with  this  dis- 
play of  bureaucratic  arrogance  his  latest 
intemperate  remarks  are  directed  to 
those  who  argue  that  the  Twin  Cities  do 
not  need  two  major  airports  or  if  they 
do,  that  all  factors  be  considered. 

His  attitude  Is  siunmed  up  well  by  the 
first  paragraph  of  a  story  that  appeared 
in  the  February  1,  1972,  edition  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star: 

If  Minneapolis  and  St.  I*aul  dont  feel 
they  need  a  new  airport,  they  can  "be  Just 
the  way  they  are,  fat,  dumb  and  happy,  and 
be  without  modern  air  transportation,"  John 
A.  Shaffer,  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration  (PAA)    said  Monday. 
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Incredibly  Mr.  Shaffer  goes  on  to  say, 
in  complete  contradiction  of  his  actions 
and  of  the  very  statements  he  made  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  interview  the  Star 
is  rep>orting,  the  following: 

There  Is  not  going  to  be  any  federal  pres- 
sure to  get  the  Twin  Cities  area  to  build  a 
new  airport,  Shaffer  said  in  a  telephone  in- 
terview from  his  Washington  office. 

If  they  don't  want  progress  and  don't 
want  to  grow  and  expand,  that  Is  their  deci- 
sion, he  said. 

Mr.  Shaffer  continued  the  unusual 
tone  of  his  remarks  concerning  those  who 
say  a  second  airport  might  not  be  needed 
with  the  following: 

Shaffer  said  those  who  argue  the  Twin 
Cities  area  does  not  need  two  major  airports 
are  "myopic,"  "archaic"  and  have  their  heads 
In  the  sand. 

"I  hate  to  rail  and  rant,  but  It  just  fries  me 
to  hear  such  argument,"  Shaffer  said. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  report  of  Mr. 
Shaffer's  latest  remarks  on  the  subject. 
In  my  next  report  I  shall  further  back- 
grotmd  his  involvement  and  dictatorial 
attitude  toward  this  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  record  for  those  mem- 
bers who  are  Interested,  a  complete  copy 
of  the  article  I  refer  to  today — as  well 
as  copies  of  articles  and  letters  I  will  re- 
fer to  In  future  reports — are  on  file  in 
my  office, 

STATEMENT  OF  AFL-CIO  EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL  ON  THE  SPACE 
SHUTTLE 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council,  in  its  recent 
meeting  at  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  issued  a 
well-reasoned  and  persuasive  statement 
on  the  importance  of  the  development 
and  funding  of  the  space  shuttle.  As  that 
statement  points  out  so  weU,  develop- 
ment of  the  space  shuttle  "will  make 
space  as  accessible  as  the  airplane  has 
made  the  other  continents."  The  pro- 
gram, in  addition,  will  assist  us  in  ex- 
ploration, science,  and  technology  and 
will  provide  approximately  50,000  jobs 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  highly 
recommend  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  read  and  analyze  this  statement, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
Statement  by  the  APL-CIO  Executtve  Cottn- 

ciL  ON  Space  Shuttle,  Bal  Harbour,  Pla., 

Pebruart   18,   1972 

The  trnlted  States  space  program  Is  reach- 
ing another  milestone.  At  the  peak  of  the 
Apollo  project,  the  space  program  employed 
400,000  Americans — about  half  of  whom  have 
since  been  laid  off.  This  year  wUl  see  the 
end  of  Apollo. 

In  ApoUo,  American  science,  engineering 
and  craftsmanship  made  possible  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Otoe  of  man's  oldest  dreams — to  walk 
on  the  moon.  In  so  doing,  we  unlocked  vast 
new  technologies,  strengthened  our  national 
security  and  reinforced  America's  world 
position. 

Next  year,  the  Skylab  project  will  put  nine 
astronauta  Into  orbit  to  live  and  work  for 
periods  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  learn- 
ing more  about  our  world  and  the  space 
around  It. 
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The  next  logical  step  for  the  United  SUtes 
space  program  is  the  development  of  a  space 
shuttle  which  will  provide  economical  trans- 
pKjrtatlon  from  earth  to  space  and  back.  It 
will  make  space  as  accessible  as  the  airplane 
has  made  the  other  continents.  The  shuttle 
will  assist  us  In  exploration,  in  science  and 
technology  and,  if  necessary.  In  defense  and 
provide  50,000  Jobs  in  the  United  State-s. 
Without  the  shuttle  we  cannot  develop  our 
scientific  and  technological  Investments  that 
already  have  given  us  space  communications, 
weather  satellites  and  geodetic  programs. 

The  benefits  of  next  generation  space  ap- 
plications in  such  fields  as  the  management 
of  our  natural  resources,  monitoring  of  pol- 
lution, weather  modification  and  climate 
control,  television  distribution,  earthquake 
prediction,  and  public  health  and  safety  will 
not  be  fully  realized  unless  we  can  reduce 
costs,  raise  efficiency  and  acquire  a  flexibility 
of  action  not  yet  possible.  That  is  what  the 
space  shuttle  is  for.  Without  It,  we  will  lose 
many  valuable  programs. 

International  relations  today  involve  space. 
We  can  no  more  ignore  space  than  we  can 
ignore  the  oceans  or  the  continents.  We 
would  not  have  the  free  world  without  ships, 
without  aircraft  or  without  land  mobility. 
We  cannot  envision  a  secure,  technologically 
advanced  western  world  without  technologies 
that  allow  us  the  freedom  of  space  as  well. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  Congress  to 
vote  funds  for  the  development  of  a  space 
shuttle. 


UNEMPLOYED    VIETNAM    VETERAN 

APPLIES  FOR  JOB  AS  STAGEHAND 

AT  KENNEDY  CENTER 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
letter  today  that  I  wish  to  share  with 
other  Members.  It  reads,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  an  unemployed  Vietnam  veteran  des- 
perately In  need  of  a  Job,  I  am  appealing  to 
you  for  help. 

After  reading  your  weekly  newsletter,  1 
was  wondering  how  I  might  go  about  apply- 
ing for  a  job  as  a  stagehand  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  $1,500  per  week. 

Any  information  you  can  give  me  would 
be  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Roger  Stevens 
and  other  "friends"  of  this  so-caUed  cul- 
ture palace  read  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Their  devotion  to  padded  salaries 
and  culture  for  the  Jet  set  at  a  time  when 
Vietnam  veterans  cannot  find  jobs  is 
indeed  touching. 


OMNIBUS  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT 
OP  1972 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  National  Safety  Council  figures,  in 
1971  over  50,000  people  died,  2  mil- 
lion people  were  Injured,  and  $14  mil- 
lion 1b  property  damages  were  sustained 
as  a  result  of  traffic  accidents  on  the 
Nation's  highways. 

Throughout  the  decade  of  the  sixties, 
almost  half  a  million  men,  women,  and 
children  were  killed,  over  17  million  were 
injured,  and  $90  billion  In  economic 
damages  were  sustained. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  automo- 


bile age  in  1900,  almost  2  million  peo- 
ple lost  their  lives  in  Wghway  acci- 
dents, and  untold  billions  of  dollars  In 
lost  wages  and  productive  resources  were 
sustained. 

The  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  to 
families,  relatives,  friends,  and  asso- 
ciates from  these  accidents  was  in- 
calculable. And  the  horrendous  toll  con- 
tinues. Every  10  minutes  of  every  day, 
two  persons  are  killed  and  an  additional 
200  were  injured.  The  cost  of  such  acci- 
dents for  each  10-minute  period  runs 
to  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

This  is  an  appallmg  squandering  of 
hves  and  treasure.  The  gravity  of  the 
situation  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  highway  deaths  outnumbered  com- 
bat losses  in  Vietnam  over  the  period  of 
the  war  by  a  factor  approaching  10  to  1. 

I  hold  intense  feelings  concerning  the 
issue  of  liighway  safety.  I  believe  the 
carnage  on  our  highways  i.*^  man's  gross- 
e.st  inhumanity  to  himself.  We  can  ill 
afford  its  continuance. 

Ba<k  in  1966,  the  Congre.ss  pa.-^sed  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  Its  aim  was  to  pro- 
vide the  legislative  wherewithal  for 
motuiting  a  nationwide  campaign  to  ar- 
rest, and.  if  possible,  reverse  the  escalat- 
ing mayhem  on  our  limhways.  Unfortu- 
nately, from  the  beginr.mg.  the  hichway 
safety  program  has  been  severely  ham- 
pered by  a  shortage  of  fimds.  This  has 
meant  that  much-needed  rc-^earch,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  programs 
have  been  slighted,  and  methods  and 
teciiniques  found  to  be  effective  m  reduc- 
ing accidents  have  not  been  implemented 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  upon  which  I  serve  as  ranking 
minority  member,  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  highway  safety  problem.  On 
February  17,  1972,  we  began  hearings 
looking  to  the  developmnt  of  new  plans 
and  programs  for  reducing  the  highway 
accident  and  injury  toll.  There  is  a  con- 
sensus on  the  committee  that  we  must 
develop  new  safety  programs  of  a  magni- 
tude never  before  conceived.  We  are 
agreed  that  the  problems  of  death-s.  in- 
juries, and  economic  waste  will  not  be 
substantially  reduced  without  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  Federal  expenditures 
and  a  dedicated  marshaling  of  the  best 
available  talent  in  a  safety  crusade. 

To  suggest  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  has  been  no  progress  to  date.  Since 
the  1966  act  was  passed,  sizable  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  dealing  with 
highway  safety  problems.  But  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  reversing  the  tide. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  major 
new  initiatives  in  the  highway  safety 
field.  If.  through  such  initiatives,  we  can 
reduce  by  one-tenth  the  accidents  and 
injuries  on  our  highways,  then  the  real- 
life  and  real -dollar  savings  that  we  will 
make  will  more  than  pay  for  the  effort 
and  will  yield  a  handsome  dividend  be- 
sides. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today 
an  omnibus  highway  safety  bill  which 
I  believe  will  do  that  and  more.  Joining 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  measure  Eire 
all  37  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  including  Chairman  Blat- 
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NE :.  This  splendid  bipartisan  showing  of 
unmimity  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee indicates  their  dedication  and 
co:nmitment  to  the  cause  of  liighway 
sa:  ety.  It  is  through  such  dedication  and 
coiomitment  that  we  can  hopefully,  at 
loi.g  last  come  effectively  to  grips  with 
an  a  solve  the  problem  of  deaths  and  in- 
jujies  on  the  Nation's  highways. 

To  fund  this  bill  will  require  an  invest- 
me  nt  of  approximately  $850  million  an- 
nuilly  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
Tv  0- thirds  of  this  sum  will  be  author- 
ized from  the  highway  trust  fund,  and 
on;-thlrd  from  the  general  fund. 

;  f  the  moneys  authorized  are  provided 
foi  fully  implementing  the  provisions  of 
ths  measure,  I  predict  that  upwards  of 
10,  OOO  Americans  wiU  be  alive  to  enjoy 
th(;  Nation's  bicentennial  celebration 
wl  o  otherwise  would  have  died  in  high- 
wajy  mishaps. 

ummary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Ortnibus  Highway  Safety  Act  of  197!' 
follows: 

Omnibl-s    Highway    Safety    Act    of    1972 — 
Summary  of  PROvasioNS 

1)  Special  Pavement  Marking  Program- 
1200  million  two-year  program  to  stripe 
roads  of  the  Nation  which  are  presently 

striped   or   not   marked   at   all.   This 

would    be    specifically    targeted    at 

and  county  secondary  roads  In  rural 

3  where  an  Inordinate  number  of  hlgh- 

fatalltles  occur. 

2)  Pavement     Marking      Research      and 
A     national     striping     pro- 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  and  save 

a  gfreat  many  lives.  But  the  benefits  of  pave- 
me  It  marking  all  but  disappear  during  bad 
wei  ,ther  conditions.  In  order  to  get  a  handle 
on  this  problem,  a  strong  research  effort  In 
the  field  of  wet  and  bad  weather  marking  is 
ur^  ently  needed.  Complemented  by  follow- 
on  demonstration  projects,  new  techniques 
and  technology  could  be  developed  for  solv- 
ing the  bad  weather  marking  problem.  $30 
mil  lion  would  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

(3)  White  House  Conference  on  Highway 
Sal  ety — Last  September,  I  proposed  that  a 
Wl  He  House  Conference  be  held  to  focus 
na(  lonal  attention  on  the  safety  problem. 
Th  '.  enthusiastic  response  that  proposal  re- 
cel  ^ed  convinces  me  that  such  a  Conference 
shculd  be  held  in  1973 — the  year  that  Em- 
per  Dr  Halle  Selassie  has  suggested  be  deslg- 
nated  as  "International  Highway  Safety 
Tei  ir' 
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1)  Drug  Use  and  Driver  Behavior  High- 
Safety  Research — WhUe  money  is  pres- 
belng  spent  on  basic  research  In  the 
alcjjhol  field,  very  lltle  work  has  been  done 
as  drugs  are  concerned.  Nor  Is  the 
of  accident-prone  drivers  receiving  the 
attention  it  deserves.  We  cannot  continue  to 
vlrt  ually  Ignore  these  latter  two  problem  areas 
expect  to  effectively  cope  with  the  hlgh- 
safety  problem.  An  adequate  research 
fo\4ndatlon  naust  be  built.  A  basic  research 
ram  should  be  funded  at  a  $25  million 
ual  level  to  mobilize  basic  research  capa- 
tles  at  all  levels  of  government  and  in 
private  sector. 

5 1   Projects    for    High    Hazard    Locations 
Improvements  \ — As    you    know,    the 
Improvements    program    was    deleted 
the  Highway  Act  of  1970.  This  much- 
program  for  dealing  with  high  hazard 
locations  should  be  reestablished.  A  $100  mil- 
annual    program    divided    ^j    for    high 
locations  on  the  Pederal-ald  highway 
em  and  ^  for  those  off  the  system,  would 
a  great  many  lives. 

)   Program  for  Elimination  of  Roadside 
Obktacles — Investigations   by   the   Oversight 
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Subcommlt.tee  confirm  that  roadside  ob- 
stacles are  a  major  cau.se  of  accidents.  In- 
juries and  deaths  on  the  Nation's  highways. 
By  funding  a  long-range  program  to  elimi- 
nate such  obstacles,  replacing  them  with 
breakaway  signs,  etc.,  a  principal  cause  of 
needless  deaths  and  injuries  could  be  elimi- 
nated In  this  decade  $100  mUllon  annually 
would   be   provided   for   this   effort. 

(7)  Highway  Safety  Educational  Program- 
ming and  Study — Realistically,  the  best  way 
to  educate  and  Involve  the  general  public  is 
through  wlde-.spread  use  of  maas  media. 
Present  media  efforts  are  confined  to  30  or 
60-second  radio  and  TV  spots.  Thus  far.  at 
least,  these  have  failed  to  alert,  educate  or 
Involve  the  American  driving  public.  We  need 
to  study  and  develop  new  media  methods 
and  techniques  for  educating  and  Inform- 
ing the  general  public  in  the  field  of  high- 
way safety.  To  that  end,  $1,000,000  Is  au- 
thorized for  a  study  and  a.ssessment  of  cur- 
rent media  efforts  and  the  formulation  of 
recommendations  for  future  programming. 
An  additional  $4,000,000  is  authorized  for  the 
development  of  highway  safety  pilot  televi- 
sion messages  of  varying  length  for  future  use 
to  educate  and  inform  '.he  general  public. 

( 8  I  Citizen  Participation  Study — If  a  safety 
crusade  Is  to  succeed,  wide  citizen  involve- 
ment is  absolutely  essential.  Ways  and  means 
for  encouraging  greater  citizen  participation 
In  the  traffic  enforcement  process  must  be 
developed.  Citizen  involvement  could  take 
any  of  several  forms.  A  Citizen's  Traffic  Re- 
serve Corps,  which  would  serve  as  an  adjunct 
of  professional  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  other  alternatives,  would  be 
considered.  SI  million  would  be  authorized 
for  this  study. 

(9)  Feasibility  Study — National  Center  for 
Statistical  Analysis  of  Highway  Operations — 
One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  pre.sent 
highway  safety  effort  is  the  lack  of  specific, 
up-to-date,  comprehensive  data  to  support 
action  programs.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  establishing  a  national  system  for 
uniform  reporting  of  all  accidents  nation- 
wide. Such  a  system  would  provide  Federal. 
State  and  local  authorities  with  continuous 
oversight  over  highway  performance.  Ulti- 
mately. It  should  be  possible  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  what  is  happening  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  A 
study  looking  to  the  feasibility  of  a  National 
Center  for  Statistical  Analysis  of  Highway 
Operations,  the  cost  of  setting  up  and  main- 
taining It,  as  well  as  problems  associated 
with  such  an  undertaking,  could  prove  ex- 
tremely useful.  $5  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  the  conduct  of  this  study. 

(10)  Highway  Safety  Research  and  Devel- 
opment {Section  403) —  At  the  present  time, 
35  Alcoholic  Safety  Action  Programs  (ASAP's) 
to  demonstrate  new  safety  techniques  are 
In  operation  around  the  country.  The  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
would  like  to  increase  this  figure  to  52  (one 
for  each  State.  DC.  and  Puerto  Rico).  The 
aim  would  be  to  have  a  program  focus  with- 
in every  Jurisdiction  throughout  the  coun- 
try. To  accomplLsh  this  purpose,  NHTSA  Sec- 
tion 403  funding  would  be  btxjsted  by  an 
additional  $100  million  annually.  The  total 
403  authorization  for  NHTS.^  programs  would 
thus  be  $235  million  annually  for  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975.  In  addition.  Sections  307(a) 
and  403  monies  for  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration would  be  doubled  to  $20  mil- 
lion annuallv. 

(11)  Highway  Safety  Program  (Section 
402)— NHTSA  Is  concerned  about  what  will 
replace  ASAP  programs  when  they  come  to 
an  end.  The  agency  would  like  to  be  able 
to  transform  403  demonstration  programs 
which  prove  successful  Into  permanent  State 
(402)  types  of  programs.  To  provide  for  their 
evolution,  an  additional  $100  million  an- 
nually would  be  authorized  for  the  next  two 
fiscal   years.  Funding  for  Section  402   pro- 


gram administered  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  would  be  doubled  to 
$60  million  annually  for  the  same  period. 
(12)  Safety  Standards  and  Inspection  of 
Motor  Vehicles  in  Use — The  question  of  es- 
tablishing diagnostic  inspection,  registra- 
tion, and  titling  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
In  use  Is  one  that  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention It  deserves.  Just  how  far  the  Con- 
gress can  and  should  go  In  this  area,  the 
means  and  methods  which  should  be  used, 
and  the  costs  for  supporting  such  a  pro- 
gram, must  be  studied  and  determined  on 
a  cost,  benefit  basis.  Inclusion  in  the  Omni- 
bus bill  will  enable  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  to  address  Itself  to  these  ques- 
tions, 

>  *  •  •  • 

The  amount  of  money  needed  to  carry  out 
the  foregoing  safety  action  programs  will 
amount  to  $835  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975,  two-thirds  of  such 
sums  coming  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
and   one-third   from   the   general   fund. 

An  additional  $13  million  to  carry  out  the 
studies  proposed  wotild  be  authorized  ex- 
clusively from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Total  cost  for  the  two  fiscal  years  to  im- 
plement the  Omnibus  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1972  would  come  to  $1,683  billion — a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  lives  likely  to  be  saved, 
the  Injuries  avoided  and  property  d£image 
prevented. 

The  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  bill  fol- 
low: 

H.R.  13539 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
highway  safety  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1972". 

PAVEMENT   MARKING   PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•■§  145.  Special  pavement  marking  program 

"(a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
it  to  be  In  the  vital  Interest  of  the  Nation 
that  a  special  pavement  marking  program 
be  established  to  enable  the  several  States 
to  Improve  the  pavement  marking  of  all 
highways  to  provide  for  greater  vehicle  and 
pedestrian  safety. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
105  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
under  this  section  such  pavement  marking 
projects  on  any  highway  whether  or  not  on 
any  Federal-aid  system,  but  not  Included  in 
the  Interstate  System,  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary to  bring  such  highway  to  the  pavement 
marking  standards  Issued  or  endorsed  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

"(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
those  projects  which  are  located  In  rural 
areas  and  which  are  either  on  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system  or  are  not  Included  In 
any  Federal-aid  system. 

"(d)  The  entire  cost  of  projects  approved 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  sums  authorized  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June 
30.  1975,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  except  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  funds  authorized  and  expended 
under  authority  of  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  appropriated  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  Such  sums  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  in  the  same 
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manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  this  chapter. 
Such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  same 
basis  as  is  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  104(b)    of  this  title. 

"(f)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  but 
not  required  by  it  for  pavement  marking 
projects  authorized  by  this  section  may  be 
released  by  the  Secretary  to  such  State  for 
expenditure  for  projects  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce the  hazards  to  safety  at  specific  loca- 
tions or  sections  of  highways  which  are  not 
located  on  any  Federal-aid  system  and  which 
have  high  accident  experiences  or  high  acci- 
dent potentials.  Funds  may  be  released  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  only  If 
the  Secretary  has  received  satisfactory  as- 
surances from  the  State  highway  department 
that  all  non-urban  area  highways  within 
the  State  are  marked  In  accordance  with  the 
pavement  marking  standards  Issued  or  en- 
dorsed by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor. 

"(g)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  January  1975,  and  In  each  January 
thereafter  for  three  years  following  comple- 
tion within  that  State  of  the  special  pave- 
ment marking  program  authorized  by  this 
section,  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  pavement  marking  Improvements  ac- 
complished since  commencement  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  report  shall  Include  an  analysis 
and  evaluation  with  respect  to  the  number, 
rate,  and  severity  of  accidents  at  Improved 
locations,  and  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  such 
improvements,  comparing  a  period  of  one 
year  prior  to  completion  of  Improvements 
to  annual  periods  subsequent  to  completion 
of  such  Improvements.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,  1975,  and  not  later  than  June  30 
of  each  year  thereafter  until  completion  of 
the  special  pavement  marking  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  vrith  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  pavement  marking  Im- 
provements accomplished  by  the  several 
States  under  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
■United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follovidng: 

" — .  Special  pavement  marking  program." 

PAVEMENT  MARKING  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONaTRA- 
TION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  research  au- 
thorized by  section  307(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  conduct  research  and 
demonstration  programs  with  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  of  various  types  of  pavement 
markings  under  inclement  weather  and 
nighttime  conditions. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30, 
1975,  the  sum  of  $26,000,000,  to  be  available 
untU  expended,  except  that  two-thirds  of  all 
funds  authorized  and  expended  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

WHITE    HOUSE    CONFEHENCB    ON    HIGHWAY 
SATETY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  one  year  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  President  shall  con- 
vene a  White  House  Conference  on  Highway 
Safety,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Con- 
ference". 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  bring  together  all 
elements  of  our  society  concerned  with  pro- 
moting safety  on  our  highways.  It  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  highway  en- 
gineers, contractors,  users,  safety  experts, 
representatives  of  the  Insurance,  autonjobUe, 
communications,  and  other  affected  Indus- 
tries and  organizations,  end  such  Interested 
citizens  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  attend. 


(c)  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  shall  be 
to  (1)  encourage  more  vigorous  State  and 
local  highway  safety  programs;  (2)  stimulate 
the  efforts  of  non -governmental  agencies, 
organizations,  institutions,  businesses,  and 
individuals  in  the  field  of  highway  safety; 
(3)  encourage  more  effective  communica- 
tion bettveen  public  and  private  Institutions 
concerned  with  highway  safety;  (4)  seek  to 
Identify  specific  highway  problems  for  pri- 
ority attention;  (5)  study  methods  of  fi- 
nancing and  possible  sources  of  Federal 
funds  to  carry  out  new  avenues  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams; and  (6)  recommend  such  modifica- 
tions or  additions  to  existing  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies,  and  practices  as  will,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Conference,  achieve  work- 
able and  effective  highway  safety  programs. 

(d)  Participants  In  the  Conference  shall 
receive  no  compensation,  other  than  ex- 
pense allowances,  from  the  United  States 
Government  by  reason  of  their  participation 
In  the  Conference. 

(e)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  furnish  such  Information  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Conference  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(f)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  July  1,  1973,  a  re- 
port on  the  Conference,  together  with  his 
recommendations.  If  any. 

(g)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

DRUG   use    and    DKIVER    BEHAVIOR    HIGHWAY 
SAFETY    RESEARCH 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  before  the  first  sentence  there- 
of, and  by  striking  out  "this  section"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  subsection",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  research  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  constiltatlon  with  such  other  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, Is  authorized  to  carry  out  safety  re- 
search on  the  following: 

"(1)  The  relationship  between  the  con- 
sumption and  use  of  drugs  and  their  effect 
upon  highway  safety  and  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles.  In  consultation  with  such  other 
government  and  private  agencies  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"(2)  Driver  behavior  research,  Including 
the  characteristics  of  driver  performance, 
the  relationships  of  mental  and  physical 
abilities  to  the  driving  task,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  frequency  of  driver  accident  Involve- 
ment to  highway  safety. 

"(c)  The  research  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  may  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  through  grants  and  contracts 
with  public  and  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  Individuals." 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
■CO  carry  out  thU,  section  by  the  National 
Highway  Trarj"  Safety  Administration  the 
sum  cf  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endlnc  June  30,  1075,  except  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  funds  authorized  and  expended 
under  authority  of  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  appropriated  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund. 

PROJECTS    FOR    HIGH    HAZARD    LOCATIONS     (SPOT 
IMPROVEMENTS ) 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
Statee  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  (after  the  section  added  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section : 


"§  146.  Projects  for  high  hazard  locations 

"(a)  for  projects  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  hazards  at  specific  locations  or  sections 
of  highways  which  have  high  accident  ex- 
periences or  high  accident  potentials,  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  vo  be  approp.'lated  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  yeaj^s  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  June  30,  1975,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000. 
to  be  available  until  expended,  except  that 
two-thirds  of  aU  funds  authorized  and  ex- 
pended under  authority  of  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  yei\r  shall  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  Such  sums  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  for  one  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  author- 
ized and  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which   authorized. 

"(b)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Two-thirds  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  systems  and 
their   extensions    within    urban    areas;    and 

"(2)  One-third  for  projects  on  hlghwaj-s 
not  Included  on  any  Federal-aid  system 

"(c)  Funds  made  available  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  Slates  In  the  same 
manner  as  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  section  105  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Hlghw.-iv  Act  of  1970.  Ftmds 
made  available  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  In  the  same  manner  as  Is  pro- 
vided In  section  402(c)  of  this  title,  and  the 
Federal  share  paj-able  on  account  of  any  such 
project  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  thereof," 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Oode,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"5  146.  Projectfl  for  high  hazard  locations." 

PROGRAMS    FOR    THE    ELIMINATION    OF    RO.fDSIDK 
OBSTACLES 

Sec  7.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  402 
(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(F)  provide  for  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  elimination  of  roadside  hazards.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  following 
minimum  requirements:  (1)  each  State  shall 
conduct  a  survey  of  all  expressways,  major 
streets  and  highways,  and  tlirough  streets 
for  the  Identification  of  roadside  obstacles 
which  may  constitute  a  hazard  to  an  out-of- 
oontrol  vehicle,  assign  priorities,  and  estab- 
lish and  Implement  a  schedule  for  correction 


of  hazards:    (U)    the   schedule 


Improve- 


ments referred  to  In  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  provide  for  the  replacement, 
to  the  extent  appropriate,  for  existing  sign 
and  light  supports  which  are  not  designed  to 
yield  or  break  away  upon  Impact;  and  (ill) 
yielding  or  breakaway  sign  and  light  sup- 
ports shall  be  used,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
on  all  new  construction  or  reconstruction  of 
highways  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph." 

(b)  Commencing  In  1974,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall,  In  the  report  to  Con- 
gress required  to  be  submitted  bv  section 
202  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of'l966  (80 
Stat,  731;  Public  Law  89-564),  Include  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  several  States  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  In  Implementing  Improvements 
for  the  elimination  of  roadside  obstacles  The 
report  shall  Indicate  the  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary,  if  any.  as  authorized  bv  sec- 
tion 402(c)  of  title  23.  United  States 'code. 
with  respect  to  any  State  found  not  to  be 
in  substantial  compliance  with  Its  schedule 
of  improvements  required  bv  section  402(b) 
(1)  (F)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  402  of  title 
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2  I.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
liig  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
liisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
f('Uowlng:  "except  that  funds  authorized  to 
b '.  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
niay  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  roadside 
hikzards  on  highways  not  Included  In  any 
F  ederal-ald  system,  eis  part  of  a  State's  com- 
prehenslve  program  as  required  by  subpara- 
g 'aph  (F)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
t  on." 

(d)  In  addition  to  sums  otherwise  author- 
1;  ed  by  section  12(b)  of  this  Act,  there  la 
hjreby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
c  irrylng  out  projects  for  the  elimination  of 
r  ►adslde  obstacles  authorized  by  this  section 
t  ir  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1  )74,  and  June  30.  1975,  the  sum  of  $100,- 
0)0,000  to  be  available  until  expended,  ex- 
c  jpt  that  two-thirds  of  all  funds  authorized 
a  Id  expended  under  authority  of  this  subsec- 
t  on  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  appropriated 
o  it  of  the  Highway  Trust  F\ind.  Such  sums 
E  lall  be  available  for  obligation  at  the  be- 
g  nnlng  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  author- 
Led  In  the  same  name,  and  to  the  same 
e  ttent  as  if  such  sums  were  apportioned 
under  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

»  IGKWAT      SAFETY      EDUCATIONAL      PROGBAMINC 
AND  STTTDY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
111  cooperation  with  Interested  government 
a  Id  non-government  authorities,  agencies, 
o  'ganlzatlons.  Institutions,  businesses,  and 
Individuals,  shall  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
pete Investigation  and  study  of  the  use  of 
DASS  media  and  other  techniques  for  In- 
f I  irmlng  the  public  of  means  and  methods  for 
riduclng  the  number  and  severity  of  high- 
way accidents.  Such  a  study  shall  Include, 
bit  not  be  limited  to,  ways  and  means  for 
e  icoursiglng  the  participation  and  coopera- 
t'  on  of  television  and  radio  station  licensees, 
f(ir  measuring  audience  reactions  to  current 
e  lucatlonal  programs,  for  evaluating  the  ef- 
f(  ctlveness  of  such  programs,  and  for  de- 
V  sloping  future  programs  for  the  promotion 
o  ■  highway  safety.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
psrt  to  the  Congress  his  findings  and  rec- 

0  nmendatlons  by  January  1,   1974. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
si  ctlon  (a)  of  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
a  jthorlzed  to  be   appropriated  the  sum  of 

1  ,000,000  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
d  svelop  highway  safety  pilot  television  mes- 
81  >gea  of  varying  length,  up  to  and  Including 
fl  re  minutes,  for  use  In  accordance  with  the 
p  -ovlalons  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1  134. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
» ctlon  (c)  of  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
a  ithorlzed  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$  t,000,000  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

CITIZEN    PARTICIPATION    STTHSY 

Sec.  9.  (a I  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
t  on.  In  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
t  afflc  safety  authorities,  shall  conduct  a  full 
a  :id  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  ways 
a  nd  means  for  encouraging  greater  citizen 
p  irtlclpatlon  and  involvement  In  the  traffic 
eiforcement  process.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  creation  of  citizen  adjuncts 
t  >  assist  professional  trafllc  enforcement 
agencies  In  the  perTormanca  of  their  duties. 
1  he  Secretary  shall  rejKirt  to  the  Congress  his 
fl  ndlngs  and  recommendations  by  January 
1    1974. 

(b)  For  the  ptupoees  of  carrying  out  this 
B  ictlon,  there  la  hereby  authorized  to  b«  ap- 
proprlated  the  stun  of  $1,000,000  out  of  the 
I  highway  Trust  Fund. 

»  tASIBIMTY  STUDY — NATIONAL  C'KNTEH  FOR  STA- 

nancAi.  analysis  or  ecighway  opkhations 
Sk;.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
t  on  shall  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  fea- 
8  blllty  of  establishing  a  National  Center  for 


Statistical  Analysis  of  Highway  Operations 
designed  to  acquire,  store,  and  retrieve  high- 
way accident  data  and  standardi2^  the  In- 
formation and  procedures  for  reporting  ac- 
cidents on  a  nationwide  basis.  Such  study 
should  include  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  center. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
his  findings  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  June  30,  1973. 

lb)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $5,000,000  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  F\ind. 

HIGHWAY     S.\FETY    RESEAACH     AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  For  carrying  out  section  403 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
highway  safety  research  and  development), 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  the 
sum  of  $215,000,000,  except  that  two-thirds  of 
all  fiinds  authorized  and  expended  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  for  such  section 
403  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(b)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment), by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000,  except  that  two-thirds  of  all 
funds  authorized  and  expended  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  for  such  sections 
307(a)  and  403  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

HIGHWAY     SAFETY     PROCEAMS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  For  carrying  out  section  402 
of  tttle  23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
highway  safety  progranis),  by  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  June  30,  1975,  the  sum  of  $200,000,000, 
except  that  two-thirds  of  all  funds  author- 
ized and  expended  under  authority  of  this 
subsection  for  such  section  402  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  appropriated  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund. 

(b)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975.  the 
sum  of  $60,000,000,  except  that  two-thirds  of 
all  funds  authorized  and  expended  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  for  such  section 
402  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  F^lnd. 

SAJTETY  STANDARDS  AND  rNSPECTION  OF 
MOTOR   VEHICLES  IN   USE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares it  to  be  In  the  vital  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tion that  a  coordinated  Federal,  State,  and 
local  program  be  established  and  Imple- 
mented to  Improve  the  safety  qualities  of 
motor  vehicles  now  in  use.  Section  108(b)  (1) 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  USC  1397(b)  (1))  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  study  pertaining  to  the  safety  of 
motor  vehicles  In  use  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  9,  1967. 
the  results  of  such  study.  It  was  further  re- 
quired that  the  Secretary  establish,  no  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  submission 
of  such  report,  uniform  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  applicable  to  all  used  ve- 
hicles. The  report  called  for  by  section  108 
(b)(1)  of  such  Act  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  Jvme  34,  1968.  Highway  safety 
program  standard  number  1,  Issued  June  27, 
1967,  under  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 


of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  requires  each 
State  to  have  programs  for  periodic  inspec- 
tion of  all  registered  vehicles. 

(b)  After  December  31,  1973.  no  funds  may 
be  expended  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  traffic  and 
highway  safety  programs  administered  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion, until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes uniform  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  applicable  to  all  used  vehicles  as 
required  by  section  108(b)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (15  USC  1397(b)(1)). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
January  1,  1973.  amend  highway  safety  pro- 
gram standard  numbered  1,  relating  to  peri- 
odic motor  vehicle  Inspection,  Issued  June 
27,  1967,  under  the  provisions  of  section  402 
(a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
clude the  following  additional  provisions: 

(1)  The  standard  shall  require  Inspection 
of  a  motor  vehicle  whenever  the  title  to  the 
motor  vehicle  Is  transferred  for  purposes 
other  than  resale,  and  whenever  the  motor 
vehicle  sustains  damage  If  any  safety-related 
mechanism,  subsystem,  or  functional  non- 
operational  part,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Is  damaged. 

(2)  The  standard  shall  require  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  safe  operating  condition  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  seller  of  a  motor  vehicle  to 
the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  cer- 
tificate shall  be  prepared  and  signed  by  an 
Inspector  trained  to  perform  this  duty.  The 
Inspector  shall  be  certified  by  the  State  In 
accordance  with  provisions  established  by 
the  Secretary.  No  motor  vehicle  Inspector 
may  be  certified  by  any  State  If  he  owns  or 
receives  any  benefit  In  or  from  a  business  or 
enterprise  engaged  In  the  repair  or  sale  of 
motor  vehicles,  automotive  repair  parts,  or 
accessories:  Provided,  That,  upon  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  a  State  may  certify  a  motor 
vehicle  Inspector  receiving  such  benefit 
where  the  vehicle  population  to  be  served 
Is  Insufficient  to  make  Independent  motor 
vehicle  Inspectors  feasible  and  such  State 
makes  provision  for  protecting  the  public 
from  any  conflict  of  Interest  resulting  from 
such  certification. 

(3)  The  standard  shall  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  motor  vehicle  safety  performance 
applicable  to  new  or  used  motor  vehicles. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
January  1,  1973.  amend  highway  sEifety  pro- 
gram standard  numbered  2,  relating  to  motor 
vehicle  registration.  Issued  on  June  27,  1967, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  Include  re- 
quirements for  a  State  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration and  uniform  certificate  of  title  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  registration  and  title  pro- 
gram contemplated  by  the  Uniform  Motor 
Vehicle  Code  and  Model  Traffic  Ordinance, 
chapter  3,  "Certificates  of  Title  and  Regis- 
tration of  Vehicles."  revised  In  1968  and 
published  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  by  January  1,  1973,  the 
extent  to  which  the  States  have  Implemented 
programs  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  highway  safety  program  standards  num- 
bered 1  and  3.  relating  to  periodic  motor  ve- 
hicle Inspection  and  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion, respectively,  as  Issued  on  June  27,  1967, 
and  make  legislative  recommendations  for 
Federal  financial  and  other  assistance,  as  he 
deems  necessary  In  order  to  facilitate  full 
compliance  by  the  States. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  by  January  1,  1974,  th» 
extent  to  which  the  States  have  Implemented 
programs  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  make  legislative  recom- 
mendations, for  Federal  financial  and  other 
assistance,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  facili- 
tate full  compliance  by  the  States, 
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AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS 
NAMES  NAOMI  BRONHEIM  LE- 
VTNE  AS  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress  has  chosen  as  its 
new  executive  director  one  of  this  coun- 
try's outstanding  women,  a  good  friend 
of  mine  for  many  years.  Naomi  Bronheim 
Levine  today  becomes  the  first  woman  to 
lead  a  major  Jewish  organization  of  both 
men  and  women,  and  her  appointment 
is  another  indication  of  the  progress 
women  are  making  in  every  field.  I  am 
especially  pleased  at  this  timely  an- 
noimcement  since  Mrs.  Levine  is  a  col- 
league and  very  dear  friend  of  mine  from 
Hunter  College  and  Columbia  Law 
School.  I  can  vouch  for  her  competence, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  in  everything 
she  undertakes,  and  I  congratulate  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  for  its  excel- 
lent choice.  I  have  here  an  article  on  the 
appointment  from  today's  New  York 
Times  and  I  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

New  Jewish  Leader  :  Naomi  Bronheim 

Levine 

When  Naomi  Bronheim  Levine  was  growing 
up  In  the  Bronx  she  had  a  lisp  and  later, 
after  college.  It  kept  her  from  becoming  a 
schoolteacher. 

But  It  was  a  challenge  to  overcome,  as  she 
was  to  overcome  the  challenge  of  combining 
a  career  with  family.  She  succeeded  with 
both,  and  yesterday  Mrs.  Levine,  wife  and 
mother,  was  appointed  executive  director  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  the  first 
woman  to  head  the  Etas'  of  a  major  Jewish 
organization  of  both  men  and  women. 

Her  appointment  was,  she  said,  "a  com- 
plete surprise,"  but  the  Job  Itself,  directing 
the  work  of  about  75,000  members  scattered 
throughout  18  regional  offices  and  300  chap- 
ters, was  something  she  was  sure  she  could 
handle.  "I'm  not  a  partlciolarly  modest  per- 
son," Mrs.  Levine  said. 

Mrs.  Levine  Is  tough  but  feminine,  able 
and  articulate,  yet  she  Is  afraid  to  go  Into 
politics,  which  attracts  her,  because,  she 
said,  a  politician  cannot  say  what  he  or  she 
thinks  and  be  successful.  And,  she  acknowl- 
edged, she  does  went  to  be  successful. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  FAMILY 

Philosophically,  she  bridges  the  time  when 
women  first  became  seriously  career-minded 
and  today's  "women's  liberation"  movement. 

"Women's  lib  Is  probably  correct,  but  It's 
not  my  style,"  she  said. 

"I  still  feel  somewhat  guilty  when  I  spend 
too  much  time  away  from  home  and  If  my 
daughter  got  sick  I  would  stay  home  and  care 
for  her — I  wouldn't  expect  my  husband  to. 
The  young  girls  today  think  differently  and 
they're  right." 

Nonetheless,  because  she  Is  a  successful 
career  woman — not  despite  the  fact: — she  has 
had  to  work  harder  than  most  perhaps  at 
her  marriage  of  23  years  to  Leonard  Levine, 
an  accovmtant. 

"There  have  been  problems,  but  we  share 
many  things  at  home,  and  we've  never  had 
to  discuss  my  working  much,"  she  says.  "We 
Just  do  and  help  each  other." 

"He  lets  me  handle  the  social  problems  of 
the  world  and  he  makes  the  money,"  Mrs. 
Levine  says  of  her  husband.  "What  I  do  Is 
very  Important  to  me,  and  I  could  have  life 
no  other  way." 

The  couple  have  a  daughter,  Joan,  23,  a 
recent  graduate  of  New  York  University,  who 


has  an  apartment  In  Greenwich  Village.  Miss 
Levine,  who  plans  to  become  a  teacher,  said 
yesterday  that  she  could  not  recall  having 
ever  suflTered  from  having  a  successful 
mother. 

"I  always  looked  up  to  her  and  thought  of 
her  as  a  brlUlant  woman,"  she  continued. 
"It's  hard  for  me  to  imagine  a  woman  who 
didn't  have  a  career.  She  made  me  look  to 
a  career.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  frightened 
of  such  a  woman,  but  my  father  Is  obviously 
not  one  of  them." 

Naomi  Bronheim  was  bom  on  April  15, 
1923,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat 
Bronheim,  Her  younger  brother,  David,  was 
director  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  under 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Mrs.  Levine  attended  Hunter  College  High 
School,  one  of  the  most  difficult  In  the  city 
to  get  Into,  and  then  Himter  College, /from 
which  she  graduated  In  1940,  lnt*ndlng 
to  become  a  public  school  teacher.  "I  passed 
the  written  exam,  but  failed  the  oral  because 
of  my  lisp,"  she  recalled. 

A  teacher  suggested  that  she  go  to  law 
school  Instead,  and  so  she  enrolled  at  Colum- 
bia. She  graduated  In  1944  and  was  an  edi- 
tor of  the  Law  Review. 

Only  for  a  short  period  of  time  did  she  en- 
gage In  private  law  practice.  "But  there,  you 
see,  I  felt  guilty  about  the  time  I  was  taking 
away  from  my  family  so  I  quit." 

Mrs.  Levine,  who  has  been  at  the  Ameri- 
can-Jewish Congress  for  21  years,  succeeds 
Will  Maslow  as  executive  director.  Mr.  Mas- 
low  served  In  the  post  for  12  years  and  will 
continue  as  general  oounsel. 

professor    AT    JOHN    JAY 

Mrs.  Levlne's  only  major  regret  about  her 
new  Job,  she  said.  Is  that  she  will  have  to  give 
up  her  professorship  at  the  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice  where,  for  four 
years,  she  has  been  teaching  policemen  about 
law  and  race  relations  and  the  American  Ju- 
dicial system. 

Her  minor  regret  Is  the  prospect  of  flying, 
which  she  hates.  As  executive  director  of  an 
organization  with  an  annual  budget  of  $2.5- 
mllllon  she  will,  in  her  new  Job,  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  traveling  to  speak  and  raise  funds. 

Mrs.  Levine  and  her  husband  live  in  a 
seven-room  apartment  on  West  Eiid  Avenue 
and  85th  Street. 

Her  hobbles  are  reading  and  going  to  the 
theater.  Recently  she  hired  two  young  schol- 
ars at  Yeshlva  University  to  give  her  private 
tutoring  In  Jewish  history,  all  of  which 
proves,  her  husband  says.  Is  that  she  Is 
extravagant." 

UNFOUNDED  CRITICISM  OP 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wyman)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  much 
other  criticism  of  President  Nixon  during 
the  "silly  season"  the  charges  of  a  sellout 
of  Taiwan  arising  from  the  President's 
visit  to  mainlanc  China  arc  unfounded. 
It  is  extremely  imfortunate  that  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  the  course  of  a  pri- 
mary campaign  should  see  fit  to  make 
such  unjustifiable  charges,  implj'ing  a 
dishonorable  course  of  action  to  an  hon- 
orable and  distinguished  President  of 
their  own  political  party. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  First,  on 
February  9,  1972,  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress  President  Nixon  said  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  his  pending 
visit  to  mainland  China  and  its  efifect  on 


American    commitment    to    Taiwan,    I 
quote: 

What  are  the  implications  for  our  long- 
standing ties  to  the  Republic  of  China?  In 
my  address  announcing  my  trip  to  PeV:lng, 
and  since,  then,  I  have  emphasized  that  our 
new  dialogue  v.ith  the  PRO  would  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  friends.  Nevertheless,  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  process  cannot  help  but 
be  painful  for  our  old  friend  on  Taiwan, 
the  Republic  of  China.  Our  posit i',n  is  clear 
We  exerted  the  maximum  diplomatic  eticrts 
to  retain  Its  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
regret  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  deprive  the  Republic  of  Chl:ia  of  Its  rep- 
resentation although  we  welcomed  the  ad- 
mission of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
With  the  Republic  of  China,  we  shall  main- 
tain our  friendship,  our  dlplcmatlc  ties,  and 
our  defense  commitment.  The  ultimate  re- 
lationship between  Taiwan  and  the  main- 
land is  not  a  matter  for  the  United  States 
to  decide.  A  peaceful  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem by  the  parties  would  do  much  to  reduce 
tension  In  the  Far  East.  We  are  not.  however. 
urging  either  party  to  follow  any  particular 
course. 

Now,  what  are  the  existing  treaty  pro- 
visions with  Taiwan? 

A  mutual  defense  treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  was  entered  into  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1954. 

This  treaty  provides  as  follows : 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  Ani'Tica  and  the  Republic  of  China: 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Reaffirming  their  faith  In  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  their  desire  to  live  In  peace  with 
all  peoples  and  all  Governments,  and  desir- 
ing to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  in  the 
West  Pacific  Area, 

Recalling  with  mutual  pride  the  relation- 
ship which  brought  their  two  peoples  to- 
gether in  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  and 
mutual  Ideals  to  fight  side  by  side  against 
Imperialist  aggression  during  the  last  war. 

Desiring  to  declare  publicly  and  formally 
their  sense  of  unity  and  their  common  de- 
termination to  defend  themselves  against 
external  armed  attack,  so  that  no  potential 
aggressor  could  be  under  the  Illusion  that 
either  of  them  stands  alone  in  the  West 
Pacific  Area,  and 

Desiring  further  to  strengthen  their  pres- 
ent efforts  for  collective  defense  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  security  pending  the 
development  of  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  regional  security  In  the  West  Pacific  Area, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  t«  settle  any 
international  dl.spuie  in  which  they  may  be 
Involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner 
that  International  peace,  security  and  justice 
are  not  endangered  and  to  refrain  In  their 
International  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  \i\  any  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    II 

In  order  more  eJTectlvely  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties  sepa- 
rately and  jointly  by  self-help  and  mutual 
Bid  will  maintain  and  develop  their  Individ- 
ual and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack  and  Communist  subversive  activities 
directed  from  without  apain^t  their  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  stability, 
AR-ncLE  in 

The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their 
free  institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  eacli 
other  in  the  development  of  economic  prog- 
ress and  social  well-being  and  to  further  their 
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Ir  dividual  and  collective  efforts  toward  these 
ei.ds. 

ARTICLK   17 

The  Parties,  through  their  Foreign  Mlnls- 
ters  or  their  deputies,  will  consult  together 
ft  Dm  time  to  time  regarding  the  Implemen- 
ts tlon  or  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE    V 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
ti  ck  In  the  West  Pacific  Area  directed  against 
the  territories  of  either  of  the  Parties  would 
b  I  dangerotis  to  Its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
d  ;clares  that  It  would  act  to  meet  the  com- 
n  on  danger  In  accordance  with  its  constltu- 
tlDnal  processes. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures 
t(  ken  as  a  result  thereof  shall  be  Immediately 
n  ported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Such  measures  shall  be  ter- 
n  Inated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
tl  le  measures  necessary  to  restore  and  maln- 
tiln  International  peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE   VI 

For  the  purposes  of  Articles  II  and  V,  the 
t<  rms  "territorial"  and  "territories"  shall 
Diean  In  respect  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
Tilwan  and  the  Pescadores;  and  In  respect  of 
t  le  United  States  of  America  the  island  ter- 
r  -orles  In  the  West  Pacific  under  Its  Jurls- 
d  ction.  The  provisions  of  Articles  II  and  V 
■«111  be  applicable  to  such  other  territories  as 
n  lay  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement. 

ARTICLE    VTI 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
g'ants,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  .•\merica  accepts,  the  right  to  dis- 
pose such  United  States  land,  air  and  sea 
t  irces  in  and  about  Taiwan  and  the  Pesca- 
d  ores  as  may  be  required  for  their  defense, 
as  determined  by  mutual  agreement. 

ARTICLE    VUI 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not 
b?  interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the 
rghts  and  obiigatloTis  of  the  Parties  under 
tne  Char-er  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  re- 
s  jonsibllity  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
r  lalntenance  of  International  peace  and 
s  "curity. 

ARTICLE    IX 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United 
J  tates  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  China 
1 1  accordance  with  their  respective  constltu- 
t  ional  processes  and  will  come  Into  force 
■^  'hen  Instruments  of  ratification  thereof  have 
leen  exchanged  by  them  at  Taipei. 

ARTICLE    X 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  In  force  Indefl- 
I  Itely.  Either  Party  may  terminate  It  one 
y  ?ar  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the  other 
Tarty. 

In  witness  whereof — 

And  so  forth. 

This  treaty  is  still  in  force. 

On  February  27.  1972.  3  days  ago,  or 
4  days  ago  now,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger, 
!  .peaking  on  the  record  at  a  formal  press 
(onference  in  Shanghai,  China,  at  the 
]  ndustrial  Exhibition  Center  Banquet 
Hall,  responded  to  a  question  on  this 
!  ubject  as  follows,  and  I  quote  from  the 
:ormal  text  of  the  conference: 

Question:  Why  did  not  the  United  States 
'  jovemment  aflflrm  its  treaty  commitment  to 
'Taiwan,  as  the  President  and  you  have  done 
I  in  numerotis  occasions? 

Referring  to  the  joint  communique: 
Dr.  Kissinger.  Let  me  take  this  occasion  to 
(leal  with  that  particular  aspect,  and  let  me 
I  leal  with  it  once,  and  not  answer  It  In  In- 
numerable elliptical  forms  In  which  It  will 
!  )e  presented. 

The   particular  Issue   which   Mr.   Kraslow 

•aJsed  Is,  of  course,  an  extraordinarily  dif- 

:  Icult   one   to  discuss  on  the  territory  of  a 


country  with  which  we  do  not  maintain  for- 
mal diplomatic  relations  and  for  which  this 
particular  issue  Is  a  matter  of  profound 
principle. 

Let  me.  therefore,  state  in  response  to  this 
and  any  related  question — and  let  me  do  It 
once  and  not  repeat  It — we  stated  our  basic 
position  with  respect  to  this  issue  In  the 
President's  World  Report  in  which  we  say 
that  this  treaty  will  be  maintained.  Nothing 
has  changed  ou  that  position. 

But  I  would  appreciate  It  If  that  would  be 
all  that  I  would  be  asked  to  say  about  it  in 
these  circumstances.  But  the  position  of  the 
World  Report  stands  and  has  been  unaltered. 

Now,  if  that  was  not  enough,  when 
President  Nixon  arrived  back  from  China 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Ba^e  on  February 
28  at  9:30  in  the  evening,  he  said  again 
on  the  subject  of  Taiwan,  and  I  quote: 

With  respect  to  Taiwan,  we  stated  our  es- 
tablished policy  that  our  forces  overseas 
will  be  reduced  gradually  as  tensions  ease, 
and  that  our  ultimate  objective  Is  to  with- 
draw our  forces  as  a  peaceful  settlement  Is 
achieved. 

We  have  agreed  that  we  will  not  negotiate 
the  fate  of  other  nations  behind  their  backs, 
and  we  did  not  do  so  in  Peking.  There  were 
no  secret  deals  of  any  kind.  We  have  done  all 
this  without  giving  up  any  United  States 
Commitment  to  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  doctrine  an- 
nounced by  the  Pre.sident  years  ago  calls 
for  increasing  contributions  to  their  own 
deien.Ne  on  the  part  of  various  countries 
of  the  world.  Of  approximately  8.200  U.S. 
servicemen  stationed  on  Formosa,  at  this 
time,  more  than  6,000  relate  exclusively 
to  operations  in  Vietnam,  As  those  opera- 
tions are  wound  down,  which  President 
Nixon  is  massively  undertaking,  the  with- 
drawal of  these  troops  has  nothing  to  do 
with  support  of  Taiwan  or  treaty  obliga- 
gations  with  Nationalist  China.  The  re- 
maining troops  on  the  island  include 
some  1.500  communications  and  intel- 
ligence-related personnel  and  200  ad- 
visers and  t-echnicians  as.'^i.sting  in  train- 
ing Nationalist  Chinese  forces. 

The  7th  Fleet  remains  where  it  is.  The 
statement  that  the  ultimate  resolution 
of  the  status  of  Taiwan  in  relation  to 
mainland  China  is  for  determination  by 
the  Chinese,  including  the  Nationalist 
Government  on  Taiwan,  is  merely  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  fact.  It  is  not  for  the 
United  States  to  resolve,  it  is  for  the 
Chinese  to  re-solve. 

Likewise,  U.S.  reaffirmation  of  its  in- 
terest in  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this  sit- 
uation is  only  commonsense  and  good 
judgment  and  nothing  new. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  if  and  when  a 
peaceful  solution  is  obtained,  which  ob- 
\1ously  means  and  includes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Taiwan,  that  the  U.S.  Forces. 
including  f.eet  operations,  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

Few,  if  any.  Members  of  Congress  have 
longer  been  .sympathetic  and  friendly  to 
the  cause  and  frustrations  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  than  myself.  I 
can  take  that  back  25  years  when  I  was 
secretary  to  the  late  distinguished  great 
Senator  Styles  Bridges  in  the  Senate.  I 
assure  you  I  would  be  the  first  to  protect 
any  diminution  or  abrogation  of  our 
commitments  to  Taiwan  by  any  Presi- 
dent. These  are  not  only  in  our  interest. 
They  are  a  matter  of  our  national  honor 


and  are  so  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  did  not  like  the  prospect  of  President 
Nixon's  proposed  visit  to  Communist 
China.  I  was  concerned  by  the  risks  in- 
volved, not  the  least  of  which  extended 
to  the  implication  that  the  visit  in  some 
manner  indicated  empathy  with  a  long- 
standing hostile  government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  government  of  longstanding 
friendliness  to  the  United  States. 

However,  I  must  admit  that  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted  and  reported,  both  within 
and  without  mainland  China,  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  First  Lady.  The 
warmth  and  charm  exhibited  to  tens  of 
millions  of  peoples  can  only  diminish  the 
propagandized  image  that  heretofore 
had  prevailed  in  that  land  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  as  a  devil  incarnate.  The 
agreements  between  Mainland  China  and 
the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
meeting  meaningfully  helped  to  lessen 
world  tensions,  all  without  in  any  way 
lessening  our  commitment  to  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  on  Taiwan.  Spe- 
cifically, the  agreement  to  foster  ex- 
changes, to  begin  and  expand  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  and  to  establish  a  for- 
mal point  of  contact  without  diplomatic 
relations  reflects  the  earnest  dedication 
of  our  American  President  to  seeking  a 
broader  basis  of  imderstanding  between 
potential  aggressors  and  particularly  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  world's  major 
hostile  powers,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  repetition  of  unfounded  charges 
of  a  sellout  of  our  dependable  and  valued 
ally,  the  Government  of  Taiwan,  only 
furnishes  a  basis  for  further  public  mis- 
understanding and  helps  demagogues  in 
the  political  stable  by  lending  credence 
to  unfoimded  accusations  of  dishonor- 
able conduct  on  the  part  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  regret  and  deeply  resent  that  these 
charges  should  have  been  made  by  a  Re- 
publican colleague  or  by  anyone  else.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  throughout  all 
these  developments,  that  President 
Nixon  is  also  keeping  our  military  guard 
up  and  has  asked  Congress  for  $6.3  bil- 
lion additional  for  defense  procurement 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

On  the  facts,  therefore,  the  charges 
of  a  sellout  of  Taiwan  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  are  totally  unjusti- 
fied. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and 
compliment  him  for  the  very  thorough 
manner  in  which  he  has  documented  the 
true  facts  with  respect  to  our  relationship 
to  Taiwan.  I  am  one  who  is  pleased  with 
the  President's  visit  to  China.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  step  forward  in  international 
relations  when  for  once  we  are  at  least 
speaking  to  people  whose  very  existence 
we  have  ignored  over  the  past  22  years. 
I  also  consider  myself  as  a  stanch  friend 
of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

I  think  it  is  important,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  no  way  taken  sides  with  Na- 
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tlonalist  ChiBi&  or  mainland  China  with 
respect  to  jurisdiction  over  Taiwan.  He 
has  quite  rightly  stated  that  this  is  a 
matter  for  these  two  nations  to  settle. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  too,  that 
the  communique  renounced  force  as  a 
means  of  settling  any  international  issue, 
and  I  assume  that  includes  this  issue. 

I  am  particularly  Interested,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
who  follows  military  matters  very  closely, 
with  the  allegation,  or  perhaps  it  is  only 
an  implication,  by  some  people  who  would 
rather  have  an  argument  and  an  issue 
than  to  have  a  concrete  step  toward 
peace,  that  this  is  a  sell-out  of  Taiwan 
£ind  that  we  have  endangered  their  mili- 
tary posture. 

As  the  gentleman  has  so  rightly  stated, 
more  than  80  percent  of  American  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  on  the  island 
of  Taiwan  are  directly  associated  with 
the  U.S.  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  and  will 
be  withdrawn  as  that  effort  diminishes. 
Now,  of  the  remaining  1,700, 1  would  ven- 
ture my  personal  opinion  that  there  are 
not  200  military  personnel  who  are  di- 
rectly associated  in  an  advisory  capacity 
or  in  any  other  manner  with  the  military 
defense  of  Taiwan.  I  would  go  further 
and  state  that  if  all  miUtary  personnel, 
were  withdrawn  tomorrow,  the  defense 
of  Taiwan  would  not  be  degraded  by  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right  when  he  speaks  about  200  troops 
over  there  being  actively  engaged  in 
training  the  Nationalist  Chinese  on  Tai- 
wan. 

The  trouble  here,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  derives  in  part  from  the  screaming 
headlines  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
Washington  newspapers  indicating  that 
the  President  had  committed  himself  to 
mainland  China  and  intends  to  pull 
American  troops  out  of  Taiwan.  There  is 
no  basis  for  such  headlines. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  that  not  the  same 
newspaper  that  screams  in  headlines  al- 
most daily  about  the  necessity  of  our 
immediately  withdrawing  100.000  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia  who  are  there  for 
an  announced  purpose  and  which  at  the 
same  time  screams  against  the  with- 
drawal of  maybe  a  couple  of  hundred 
men  who  might  be  assisting  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  in  the  defense  of  Taiwan? 
I  think  it  is  about  the  grossest  incon- 
sistency and  about  the  greater  example 
of  journalistic  hypocrisy  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed,  and  I  have  seen  some 
pretty  good  ones. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  kind  remarks.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  am  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee.  It  is 
these  frames  of  reference  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  alluded.  The  distortions 
are  not  unique  to  Washington,  but  since 
they  now  occur  in  so  many  places  around 
the  country,  such  distortion  tends  to 
cause  confusion.  I  believe  It  Is  for  those 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  military  commit- 
tees to  try  to  see  not  only  that  the  de- 
fenses of  our  Nation  are  maintained,  but 


also  prudently  so,  and  that  the  people 
understand  this  is  being  done. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  also  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  very  direct 
and  forthright  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  and  to  state 
my  own  conviction  that  the  recent  state- 
ment by  the  President  prior  to  his  depar- 
ture from  China  and  upon  his  arrival  in 
this  country  does  not  reflect  any  sellout 
of  Taiwan  and  it  does  not  reflect  any 
change  in  the  U.S.  policy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  statement  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
Taiwan  and  our  commitments  elsewhere 
around  the  globe. 

The  real  change  in  policy  was  an- 
noimced  on  Guam  in  1969  when  the  so- 
called  Nixon  doctrine  was  announced  to 
the  world.  Prior  to  that  time  the  pledge 
had  been  made  by  another  President  that 
this  coimtry  would  bear  any  burden, 
would  pay  any  price,  would  endure  any 
hardship,  would  support  any  friend,  and 
oppose  any  foe  in  assuring  the  survival 
of  Liberty. 

Pursuant  to  that  policy  we  tried  to  be- 
come the  world's  policemen,  and  we  were 
overcommitted  around  the  world.  That 
policy  was  changed  in  the  shift  an- 
nounced by  the  President  now  known  as 
the  Nixon  doctrine,  and  from  that  time 
on,  the  trend  has  been  toward  reducing 
our  commitments  overseas.  The  most 
dramatic  evidence  of  that  shift  has  been 
in  Southeast  Asia  where  the  prior  escala- 
tion of  troop  commitments  has  been 
sharply  reversed,  and  we  have  seen  a 
steady  decline  in  the  level  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President,  with  respect  to  Taiwan, 
has  indicated  this  will,  in  effect,  continue. 
Other  countries  are  expected  to  share 
the  burden  of  their  owti  defense  and  as- 
sume a  greater  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense  and  development.  Our 
troops  will  be  wlthdrawm  not  only  from 
Taiwan,  but  also  from  other  places  in 
the  world  as  we  achieve  the  peace  and 
stability  and  reduction  of  tensions  in 
those  parts  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  not  only  a  realis- 
tic but  also  a  sensible  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  and  he  has  demon- 
strated great  wisdom  and  courage  and 
responsibility  in  announcing  It. 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  It  has  to  be  done.  We 
cannot  assume  the  burden  of  defense  of 
the  free  world  unilaterally,  nor  can  we 
avoid  our  share  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  it  when  peo- 
ple attack  the  integrity  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  be  he  Republican  or 
Democrat.  I  particularly  find  it  distaste- 
ful when  this  is  done  by  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  course  of  a 
Republican  primary  campaign. 

Such  criticism  further  erodes  public 
confidence  in  government  without  just 
cause.  In  the  same  context  as  charges 
of  a  deliberate  sellout  of  Taiwan  are 
charges  by  another  Republican  candi- 
date of  political  deceit  by  the  President. 
This  candidate  has  published  and  circu- 
lated in  New  Hampshire  at  least  a  paper- 


back book  allegedly  concerned  with 
truth,  the  cover  of  which  refers  to  "polit- 
ical deceit  in  America",  the  implications 
being  that  in  some  manner  the  President 
is  a  fraud  and  a  party  to  deliberate  de- 
ception of  the  American  people. 

When  this  comes  from  one  who  calls 
himself  a  Republican  it  can  only  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  part  of  a  broader  effort, 
not  just  to  win  a  political  primarj-  or  reg- 
ister a  protest  vote,  but  rather  to  furnish 
ammunition  with  which  to  defeat  an  in- 
cumbent Republican  President.  A  close 
examination  of  the  allegations  indicates 
their  baselessness,  but  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  innuendo  and  implications  of  dis- 
honesty adds  to  the  credibility  gap.  espe- 
cially with  younger  people  who  are  in- 
clined to  take  such  charges  at  face  value. 
It  also,  of  course,  plays  into  the  hands 
of  whomever  may  be  President  Nixon's 
democratic  opponent  next  fall. 

Our  American  President  is  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  a  generation  of  peace.  I 
would  assume.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  this 
cause  there  are  no  Republicans  and  no 
Democrats  in  this  chamber — just  Ameri- 
cans. Our  President  is  a  devout  Quaker. 
He  is  a  humble  man.  He  is  perhaps  the 
most  knowledgeable,  experienced  and  ca- 
pable Chief  Executive  to  hold  our  hiphe.^t 
office  in  American  history.  He  is  not  a 
crook,  he  is  not  a  fraud,  and  he  does  not 
wilfully  misrepresent  or  deceive  the 
American  people. 

That  he  is  also  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  tmder  the  .^mencan 
Constitution,  forces  that  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  to  which  his  Democratic 
predecessors  committed  American  forces 
without  a  declaration  of  war  from  the 
Congress,  includes  the  prospect  tliat  oc- 
casionallv  classification  procedures  must 
limit  access  to  information  that,  if  !)ub- 
licized  might  imperil  the  lives  ot  men 
in  combat  or  in  the  process  of  with- 
drawal. This  is  nothing  new.  Nor  is  it 
deceinion  of  the  American  people  This 
President  is  taking  us  massively  out  of 
the  tragic  involvement  in  South  Vietnam. 
In  .«o  doing,  he  is  living  up  to  his  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people,  but  he  is 
not  doing  it  in  disarray  and  he  is  not 
doing  it  with  dishonor. 

President  Nixon  has  already  accom- 
plished much  that  can  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  between  nations  and  a 
lessening  of  the  possibility  of  another 
world  war  in  the  nuclear  era. 

And  he  is  doing  this  from  the  vantage 
point  of  an  indi\idual  background  that 
has  been  demonstrably  anti-Communist 
for  decades.  He  is  aware  that  the  reso- 
lution of  sharply  conflicting  political 
philosophies  cannot  be  accomplished 
over  night,  and  he  has  cautioned  re- 
peatedly against  expecting  too  much 
from  his  \^\i  to  China  or  his  forthcom- 
ing visit  to  Moscow. 

Nevertheless,  his  efforts  at  better  in- 
ternational understanding,  all  while 
keeping  America's  military  guard  up  and 
improving  our  defense  capabilities,  un- 
deniably reflects  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  concerned  American  citizens. 

President  Nixon  Is  no  Nenlle  Cham- 
berlain returning  from  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Hitler  to  proclaim  peace  In  our 
time.  Far  from  it.  His  goal,  rather,  is  to 
dispel  in  avoidance  of  confrontation  in 
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warJ  misunderstandings  that  can  lead  to 
war,  one  of  which  might  well  be  that  the 
United  States  lacks  the  will  to  respond 
to  njllitary  aggression. 

American  people  should  be  pro- 
foundly grateful  that  their  President  is 
dedl  ^SLted  to  the  cause  of  peace  through 
trejgth  and  that  he  is  committed  to 
major  efforts  at  arriving  at  work- 
understandings  with  nations  with 
military  power  and  vast  popula- 
who,  If  left  unattended,  might  com- 
to  set  the  stage  for  a  horrible  force 
aggression  upon  the  United  States, 
in  the  meantime  I  sincerely  hope 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
's  campaign  Republicans,  at  least, 
refrain  from  continuing  or  initiating 
types  of  malicious  and  unfounded 
criticism  of  President  Nixon  that  fur- 
ammunition  to  whoever  may  be  his 
opponent  in  the  fall.  Deliberate  distor- 
ascribing  willful  misrepresentation 
deceit  to  the  President  do  precisely 
Perhaps  even  more  unfortimate  Is 
fact  that  when  this  course  of  action 
in  printed  form  It  Is  apparent  to 
hat  it  is  a  designed  result. 
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IN  VIETNAM  MUST  PRECEDE 
SETTLEMENT   OF   THE   TAI- 
WAN QUESTION 

T  le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prei  ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
mai.  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is 
recc^ized  for  10  minutes. 

STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
discuss  here  in  somewhat  greater  de- 
a  point  I  made  this  noon  In  this 
Chamber  in  a  1 -minute  speech  with  ref- 
erei  ce  to  the  recent  visit  of  President 
Nixpn  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
a  long-time  believer  in  a  free  China 
I  hbve  been  concerned,  as  have  many 
othir  Members  of  Congress,  about  the 
implications  of  the  President's  visit 
the  communique  issued  at  the  end  of 
,  trip  as  they  bear  on  the  future  of  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  Government  on  Tal- 
war . 


Lke 


many  others  I  had  the  Initial  im- 
pre^ion  that  the  communique  pulled  the 
out  from  imder  Taiwan  and  impaired 
existing  treaty  commitment  to  work 
Joir^tly  with  the  Republic  of  China  "to 
armed  attack  and  Communist  sub- 
veriive  activities  directed  from  without 
against  their  territorial  integrity." 

the  past  few  days  I  have  had  the 
opEfortunity  to  study  the  text  of  the  com- 
muiique  and  have  listened  to  reports  of 
those  who  were  privately  briefed  at  the 
Wlite  House  by  the  President  and  Dr. 
;er  after  they  returned.  I  have 
notfed  the  emphatic  denials  that  any- 
thing said  or  done  during  those  meetings 
impaired  in  any  way  our  existing 
contmitments  to  the  Republic  of  China, 
of  these  comments  have  helped 
lase  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  not 
What  continues  to  disturb 
after  all  the  explanations  and  de- 
nials are  in  is  that  the  communique  puts 
)n  record  as  accepting  both  the  prin- 
e  that  "there  is  but  one  China  and 
Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China."  and  also 
of  Mao  Tse-tung's  five  principles  of 
coejxistence    calling    for    "noninterven- 


con  ipletely. 


tion    in    the    internal   affairs    of    other 
states." 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Taiwan  is 
recognized  as  a  part  of  China  any  armed 
attack  or  subversive  action  directed 
against  Taiwan  from  the  mainland 
would  be  a  strictly  "internal"  matter, 
and  in  accordance  with  Mao's  principle 
of  nonintervention  we  would  be  pre- 
vented from  carrj'ing  out  our  existing 
commitment  under  the  terms  of  the  de- 
fense treaty. 

It  is  true,  as  administration  spokes- 
men have  repeatedly  emphasized  in  re- 
cent days,  that  the  commitment  about 
withdrawing  troops  is  highly  ambiguous. 

All  we  have  really  agreed  to,  they 
point  out,  is  the  withdrawal  of  "all  U.S. 
forces  and  military  installations  from 
Taiwan"  as  an  "ultimate  objective."  In 
the  meantime  we  will  reduce  our  forces 
and  installations  on  Taiwan  only  "as  the 
tension  in  the  area  diminishes."  But  a 
determination  of  how  rapidly  the  "ten- 
sion in  the  area"  has  diminished  lies 
with  us,  so  we  can  withdraw  our  troops, 
or  drag  our  feet  in  withdrawing  them, 
in  line  with  any  schedule  that  suits  our 
basic  interests. 

Of  course  the  most  obvious  current 
"tension"  in  the  Pacific  area  is  the  war 
in  "Vietnam.  Most  U.S.  forces  now  in  Tai- 
wan are  not  tied  to  the  defense  of  the 
Republic  of  China;  they  have  some 
pretty  sharp  forces  of  their  own  available 
for  that  purpose.  Instead,  most  of  our 
forces  are  there  as  part  of  our  supply 
line  to  Vietnam.  When  the  Vietnam  war 
ends  we  will  be  withdrawing  them  any- 
way. 

So  what  we  are  really  saying  in  the 
communique,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  if 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  wants  us 
to  withdraw  our  forces  from  Taiwan  they 
had  better  do  something  to  bring  the 
Vietnam  war  to  an  end. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  quid  pro  quo 
that  is  lacking  elsewhere  in  the  com- 
munique. Some  reports  already  published 
have  suggested  that  just  such  a  "secret" 
agreement  exists.  I  have  no  inside  infor- 
mation of  course,  but  it  does  make  good 
sense,  and  could  well  be  the  case.  And  I 
certainly  hope  so. 

Not  only  would  such  an  agreement 
make  our  new  initiative  in  Peking  much 
more  relevant  to  the  current  situation, 
but  a  Chinese  People's  Republic  that  had 
effectively  brought  about,  let  us  say,  a 
cease-fire  and  an  Asian  peace  confer- 
ence on  Vietnam  would  clearly  represent 
far  less  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
people  on  Taiwan. 

If  such  a  "secret"  agreement  does  not 
in  fact  exist,  then  I  believe  it  .should  be 
our  Nation's  policy  to  make  clear  to 
Chairman  Mao  in  any  future  communi- 
cations we  intend  to  have  with  his  rep- 
resentatives that  we  will  not  withdraw  all 
our  forces  from  Taiwan  until  there  has 
been  some  such  honorable  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  And  I  would  urge 
the  President  to  make  this  point  com- 
pletely clear  to  all  the  Chinese  leaders. 

Maybe  Mao  and  Chou  cannot  pull  this 
off  entirely  by  themselves.  But  they  can 
do  a  lot  to  help.  And  if  they  were  to  do 
just  that  we  would  indeed  have  moved 


a  whole  lot  closer  toward  real  peace  in 
the  Pacific. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  lOOTH  ANNI"VER- 
SARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE:  REMARKS  OF  THE  HON- 
ORABLE ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Saylor)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  a  former 
colleague  of  ours  and  presently  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress which  recaptured  for  all  of  us  the 
meaning  and  Importance  of  the  national 
parks  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

In  that  address,  Secretary  Morton  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  Service,  but  more  important  I  be- 
lieve, he  painted  a  picture  of  a  Federal 
agency  and  a  Federal  program  which  has 
kept  up  with  the  times  and  promises  to 
do  so  In  the  futiu-e.  My  good  friend  the 
Secretary  noted  that  our  park  system  has 
grown  as  the  Nation  has  evolved  from  a 
rural  society  to  that  of  an  urban- 
oriented  society.  He  correctly  and  quite 
properly  pointed  out  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  had  to  evolve  a  management-of- 
park-vlsitor  philosophy  to  compliment 
its  natural  management-of-natural-re- 
sources  philosophy.  The  growth  of  our 
society  with  its  attendant  problems  are 
felt  directly  In  the  Nation's  parks:  pol- 
lution and  litter,  traffic  congestion,  and 
naturally,  overcrowding  of  the  visitor 
population.  Secretary  Morton  did  not 
say  that  the  problems  had  been  licked 
but  that  a  good  beginning  had  been 
made. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  with  justi- 
fiable pride  the  record  of  this  adminis- 
tration in  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ments in  the  National  Park  System.  It  is 
an  impressive  record.  There  are  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  and  citizen's  through- 
out the  country  who  wish  the  record 
could  be  even  more  Impressive,  but  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that,  working  within  the 
budgetary  and  priority  constraints  laid 
down  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congress  itself,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Is  doing  a  more- 
than-credible  Job  In  keeping  up  with  the 
growing  desire  of  the  population  to  visit 
the  vast  natural  and  scenic  wonderlands 
that  abound  throughout  this  land. 

Secretary  Morton  lauded  the  founders 
of  our  national  park  system  and  par- 
ticularly the  personnel  who  keep  our 
parks  visitable.  There  were  and  are  many 
people  who  deserve  special  credit  for  our 
system,  but  the  thrust  of  the  Secretary's 
speech  was  a  confident  and  progressive 
look  into  the  future  where  he  predicted 
we  would,  at  last,  be  able  to  harmonize 
nature  and  man. 

I  heartily  recommend  the  full  text  of 
Secretary  Morton's  speech  before  the 
National  Park  Service  centennial  din- 
ner. It  is  a  hopeful  but  realistic  apprisal 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the 
U.S.  Park  Service. 
The  full  text  follows: 
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Remarks  op  Seceetaet  of  thk  Intebior  thb 
Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton — Nationai. 
Park  Sebvice  Centennial  Dinner,  March 
1,   1972 

On  March  1,  1872  President  Grant  signed 
an  act  of  Congress  setting  aside  a  tract  ot 
land  In  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  as  a  public 
park.  In  the  words  of  that  act  Yellowstone 
was  established  for  .  .  .  and  I  quote  .  .  . 
"The  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  i)eople." 
It  was  the  first  nationai  park  .  .  .  not  only 
In  America  .  .  .  but  In  the  world.  Of  all  the 
Ideas  that  other  nations  have  copied  from 
us,  the  most  universal  has  been  the  emula- 
tion of  our  system  of  nationai  parks. 

In  the  100  years  since  Yellowstone,  our 
park  system  has  grown  from  one  location  to 
more  than  280.  Its  30  million  acres  stretch 
from  Alaska  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  And  it 
offers  a  rich  diversity  of  experience  to  mil- 
lions. .  .  .  The  pristine  splendor  of  forest 
and  mountains  .  .  .  rivers  and  deserts  .  .  . 
in  our  nationai  parks  and  national  monu- 
ments ...  a  sense  of  history  and  the  glory 
of  our  past  In  nationai  shrines  like  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
C3tettysburg. 

The  nationai  seashores  and  lakeshores  and 
other  recreation  areas  offer  pleasure  and  re- 
laxation In  surroundings  of  great  natural 
beauty.  And  now,  a  new  kind  of  park  .  .  . 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  here  In  greater  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  brings  the  performing  arts  to  the 
great  outdoors. 

As  our  parks  have  grown  and  as  our  Na- 
tion has  evolved  from  a  rural  society  to  that 
of  urban  metropwlitans,  population  growth 
and  changes  In  lifestyle  have  begun  to  af- 
fect the  parks.  Until  recently,  the  major 
problems  of  the  parks  Involved  only  the 
management  of  natural  resources.  .  .  .  Now 
they  Involve  management  for  people  .  .  . 
and  many  of  them. 

During  the  last  decade,  park  visits  have 
Increased  many  fold  to  over  200  million  an- 
nually .  .  .  and  they  are  still  going  up.  This 
multitude  of  visitors  has  brought  the  same 
problems  to  the  parks  that  exist  In  the  cities. 
.  .  .  Pollution  and  Utter,  too  many  automo- 
biles, over-crowding  and  the  so-called  "gen- 
eration gap"  between  young  people  and  those 
in  authority. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  .  .  .  and  to  Nat  Reed  and 
George  Hartzog  .  .  .  that  the  time  has  come 
for  creative  action  and  bold  Initiative.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  we  have  made  a  good 
beginning. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  the  automobile  and 
its  pollution,  we  experimented  at  Yosemite. 
The  east  end  of  the  valley  was  closed  to 
private  automobiles.  A  free  shuttle  bus  was 
substituted.  In  another  area  of  Yosemite,  the 
great  Mariposa  grove,  tourmoblles  have  re- 
plaf"^d  private  cars. 

With  the  success  of  the  Yosemite  experi- 
ment, these  concepts  are  being  expanded  .  .  . 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  where  In 
the  next  few  weeks  the  Shark  Valley  Loop 
Road  will  be  closed  and  a  tramtraln  system 
will  be  Installed  .  .  .  and  to  Grand  Canyon 
where  free  shuttle  bus  services  will  be  In- 
augurated this  summer. 

To  deal  with  over-crowding  In  the  back 
country,  we  are  beginning  a  new  experiment 
which  I  have  Just  announced  today.  We  are 
going  to  restrict  entry  to  the  back  country 
areas  of  three  national  parks  .  .  .  Rocky 
Mountain  in  Colorado,  Sequola-Klngs  Can- 
yon in  California  and  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
Through  a  system  of  permits,  we  will  limit 
usage  of  these  primitive  areas  to  numbers 
the  fragile  environment  can  accommodate. 
To  deal  with  another  area  of  overcrowd- 
ing ...  In  the  national  park  camp  grounds  .  .  . 
we  are  looking  at  a  computer  reservation 
system  for  campsites.  Such  a  system  would 
make  it  easier  to  limit  usage  to  designed  ca- 
pacity .  .  .  and  hop)efxilly  It  would  reduce  the 
number  of  disappointed  campers  turned  away 
from  full  camp  grounds  on  holiday  weekends. 
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Among  the  crowds  that  come  to  the  parks 
today  are  many  more  teenagers  and  young 
adults  than  ever  came  before.  They  come  In 
search  of  answers  to  fundamental  questions 
about  their  Identity  and  their  purpose  In 
Ufe.  .  .  .  They  seek  that  special  kind  of 
freedom  that  can  be  found  only  In  the  soli- 
tude of  the  back  country.  .  .  .  They  seek 
the  stability  found  In  nature  ...  a  sta- 
bility that  Is  often  missing  In  our  rootless, 
restless  urban  society. 

To  give  young  people  a  better  experience 
in  the  parks,  we  are  taking  steps  to  com- 
municate more  effectively  with  them  and  to 
develop  faculties  and  programs  for  their 
needs.  We  are  establishing  better  rapport  by 
adding  more  young  rangers  to  our  staffs  .  .  . 
by  making  law  enforcement  more  compatible 
with  the  park  tradition  and  less  visible  .  .  . 
and  providing  simple  .  .  .  even  primitive 
.  .  .  low  cost  campsites  to  meet  the  demands 
of  young  people  who  want  to  spurn  creature 
comforts,  rock  music,  rap  sessions,  ecology 
talks  and  walks  are  now  a  part  of  our  park 
programs. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  recent  Innova- 
tions, the  park  system  must  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  demand  it  will  experience  In  Its  sec- 
ond century.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
President  Nixon,  we  have  embarked  on  an 
aggressive  program  to  Increase  the  number  of 
parks  and  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Through  the  President,  Innovative  legacy  of 
parks  program,  some  83  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erties have  been  turned  over  to  Slate  and 
local  governments  In  31  States  for  their  own 
local  park  and  recreation  purposes.  Grants 
for  new  additional  national.  State,  county, 
and  municipal  parks  are  being  made  available 
by  full  funding  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  at  $300  million  annually  com- 
pared with  $164  million  of  4  years  ago. 

To  bring  parks  within  easy  reach  of  mil- 
lions of  Inner  city  people  who  seldom  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  a  nationai  Park, 
legislation  creating  two  new  national  recrea- 
tion areas  has  been  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Nixon.  They  are  Gateway  East  in 
the  New  York  City-New  Jersey  Harbor  area 
and  Golden  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  encompassing  the  entrance  to  San 
Francisco  Bay. 
( Pause ) . 

As  long  ago  as  1898,  the  great  naturalist, 
John  Mulr,  eloquently  described  the  need 
of  urban  man  to  experience  nature.  He  said 
and  I  quote,  "Thousands  of  tired,  nerve- 
shaken,  over-civilized  people  are  beginning 
to  find  out  that  going  to  the  mountains 
Is  going  home;  that  wilderness  is  a  neces- 
sity; and  that  mountain  parks  and  reserva- 
tions are  useful,  not  only  as  fountains  of 
tlmt>er  and  Irrigating  rivers,  but  as  foun- 
tains of  life." 

To  preserve  these  "Fountains  of  life"  the 
President  and  I  are  strongly  committed  to 
conserving  our  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas.  The  President  has  recommended  36 
new  wilderness  areas  .  .  .  totalling  3.9  mil- 
lion Ewres  ...  for  additions  to  the  wilder- 
ness system  created  by  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964.  These  are  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

We  have  also  requested  authority  to  pur- 
chase 547,000  acres  of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp 
In  Florida — an  area  larger  than  Rhode  Is- 
land. This  will  create  a  fresh  water  reserve 
which  will  protect  the  water  supply  of  South- 
west Florida  and  preserve  the  unique  and 
Irreplaceable  values  of  the  Everglades  Nation- 
al Park. 

Future  generations  will  probably  remem- 
ber us  more  for  actions  like  big  Cypress  than 
for  many  of  our  technical  achievements. 
At  this  time  in  our  history,  we  have  a  rare 
conservation  opportunity  in  Alaska.  I  feel 
especially  fortunate  and  privileged  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  a  time  when 
my  office  is  invested  with  authority  from 
Congress    to    preserve    a    substantial    end 


unique  part  of  America  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  refer  to  the  authority  given  me  by  the 
Alaska  native  claims  act  to  set  aside  up  to 
80  million  acres  in  this  great  state.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  finest  natural  areas  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
to  set  aside  this  acreage  for  parks,  ar.d  for- 
ests .  .  .  for  wilderness  and  wlldilfe  ref- 
uges. .  .  .  and  for  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
This  opportunity  to  set  aside  and  preserve 
some  of  our  most  precious  natural  resourcei< 
Is  an  opportunity  that  I  will  not  pass  by.  .  .  . 
I  promise  you  that. 

The  Impyact  of  America's  great  wonderland 
on  the  American  spirit  was  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Connie  Wxrth,  immediate  past  di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Serv-lce  when 
he  sfKDke  at  the  first  world  conference  on 
National  Parks. 

He  said,  "Jefferson  saw  the  qiiallties  of 
perseverance,  Independence,  and  Initiative 
being  developed  and  refined,  as  the  American 
character  was  shaped  on  vast  stretches  of 
virgin  prairie,  beside  rolling  rivers  and  In 
lonely  mountain  passes.  It  Is  in  the  National 
Parks  that  these  influences  on  the  United 
States  can  be  maintained  and  kept  pure, 
so  that  this  and  future  generatlors  may 
know  and  feel — and  benefit  from — the  same 
wonderous  e.xposure  that  our  forefathers 
experienced  " 

It  was  this  kind  of  wonderous  exposure 
that  motivated  Cornelius  Hedges  when  he 
first  explored  the  territory  along  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Firehole  Rivers.  Cornelius 
Hedges  ...  a  man  few  of  us  can  identify  .  .  . 
but  a  man  all  of  us  should  honor  .  .  .  was  a 
judge  In  the  Montana  Territory  In  the  late 
1800's. 

In  the  fall  of  1870,  he  spent  five  weeks 
exploring  the  Majestic  Mountains  and  pic- 
turesque streams  of  the  Wyoming  wilder- 
ness. And  one  evening  close  to  the  c-nd  of 
his  Journey  .  .  .  sitting  around  the  flickering 
campfire  with  his  friends  .  .  .  amld."it  tall 
trees  and  looming  shadows  .  .  .  with  the  ru.^h- 
ing  sounds  of  the  FMrehole  River  in  tlie 
background  ...  he  suggested  to  his  com- 
panions that  Yellowstone  should  belong  to 
all  Aniericans.  His  Idealism  and  his  energy 
fathered  the  Nationai  Park  .'^yst.em  .  .  bv:t 
hedld  more  than  that 

Cornelius  Hedges  laid  the  fmindatlon  that 
will  help  build  a  secor.d  America  during 
the  second  century  of  the  National  Parks 
and  the  third  century  of  our  Nation. 

Today  we  stand  on  a  new  threshold  ,  .  . 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  build  an  Amer- 
ica In  which  there  is  a  well-ordered  civil- 
ization ...  in  which  there  Is  a  balance  be- 
tween the  works  of  man  .  .  .  and  nature 

In  a  second  America  we  will  no  longer 
allow  the  environment  to  pay  the  price  of 
material  progress.  We  will  no  longer  allow 
architecture  and  economics  to  develop  our 
land  like  topsy  .  .  .  without  consideration 
for  the  quality  of  our  air  and  water  and 
the  beauty   of  nature   itself. 

This  simple  suggestion  by  Cornelius  Hedges 
to  preserve  Yellowstone  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  powerful  force  that  after  100  years  la 
spreading  through  the  land.  He  sowed  the 
seeds  of  a  philosophy  whose  time  has  come 
only  now.  ...  In  the  second  century  of 
parks.  That  force  and  that  philosophy  is  our 
environmental  ethic. 

We  should  an  be  grateful  to  Cornelius 
Hedges  for  his  awareness  and  his  foresight 
But  we  must  also  be  eternally  grateful  to 
the  many  civic  minded  Ajnericans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  park  service  and 
to  the  parks  them.<:elves. 

The  high  morale  and  devotion  to  duty  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  National  Park 
Sen'lce  has  been  inspired  by  t..e,se  clvlc- 
tlilnkins  generous-minded  citizens  who  gave 
their  time  atid  of  themselves  to  the  na- 
tional parks  It  has  also  been  irisplred  by  the 
millions  who  have  visited  the  parks.  All  of 
them  love  the  parks.  The  people  of  the  park 
service  have  been  motivated  by  the  magnlfi- 
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c«nc4  of  their  trusteeship — They  are  lodced 
In  a  1  lond  of  noble  purpose. 

Fo  ■  me  It  Is  a  high  privilege  to  serve  with 
then:  at  the  beginning  of  this  the  2ad  cen- 
t\U7  3f  our  national  parks. 

All  of  these  people  gave  us  more  than  they 
realised.  .  .  .  They  gave  us  the  spirit  which 
will  snable  us  at  last  to  harmonize  nature 
and  : nan. 

I  t  ^ank  you. 


FOREIGN  AID:  BILLIONS  IN 
SEARCH  OP  A  MANDATE 
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e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

ous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

from  Indiana   (Mr.  H.^milton)    Is 

mized  for  30  minutes. 

HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 

in  crisis. 

e   average   American  would,   if   he 

cut  foreign  aid  funds  before  any 

item  in  the  Federal  budget.  The 

ress  agonizes  over  the  aid  legisla- 

fevery  year  and  ends  up  passing  it  by 

hsindful  of  votes.  Liberals  tell  us  aid 

only   lead   to   more   Vietnams   and 

conservatives  cry  about  waste  and  cor- 

on.  Study  commissions  pour  forth 

(■oluines  or.  what  is  wrong  with  the  aid 

■am  and  what  should  be  done  to 

it  work  better.  Even  its  supporters 

:  orv.ard  an  apologetic  defense.  Con- 

fusicn,  uncertainty  and  disagreement  are 

lertain  hallmarks  of  any  discussion 

gn  aid. 

so.  the  strangest  thing  of  all  about 
that  it  endures.  Since  1947  it  has 
supported  by  every  President,  passed 
ery  Congress,  and  it  has  been  an 
impdrtant  instrument  in  the  foreign  pol- 
4rsenal  of  the  United  States.  Aid  is 
attacked,  but  always  enacted. 

A.    THE    GATHERIN-G    STORM 

causes  of  the  current  crisis  in  for- 
aid  are  not  hard  to  perceive.  Some 
thought  aid  was  a  magical  cure  for 
of  the  developing  world.  Some  are 
1  rated  that  the  vast  outpouring  of 
by  the  United  States  since  the 
bf  World  War  II  has  not  had  more 
tangible  results.  Some  have  expected  in- 
development  or  been  misled  by  the 
success   of   the   Marshall 
in  rebuilding  postwar  Europe. 
Others  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
man  igement  of  the  aid  programs,  point - 
0  the  waste  and  corruption,  or  in 
:  allure  of  the  recipient  countries  to 
the  United  States  eternal  gratitude 
unstinted  political  support  in  the 
of  world  politics.  Some  are  discon- 
because  the  aid  was  used  merely 
device  to  promote  exports,  or  gain 
term  political  advantages,  or  led  to 
involvement  in  the  quicksands  of 
bolitical  and  economic  life  of  de- 
elo{  ing  nations.  Many  persons  are  sim- 
l)ersuaded  that  serious  problems  at 
deserve  more  resources, 
is   not  surprising,   then,   that   the 
ge  American  sees  little  value  in  the 
aid  program.  The  total  aid  package 
1947  has  been  a  staggering  $150 
worldwide   effort,    two-thirds   of 
which  was  economic  aid  and  one-third 
an  amazing  outpouring  of  re- 
sources from  one  nation  to  others. 

Tie  storm  over  aid  is  apparent  from 
sevei  al  aspects : 
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1.    DECLINE    IN    AID    LEVELS 

The  many  doubts  about  the  aid  pro- 
gram are  reflected  in  sharp  reductions  in 
aid  appropriations  in  recent  years.  In 
the  past  3  years,  the  U.S.  aid  program  has 
been  cut  from  $3.5  billion  to  $3,189  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  while  13  other  west- 
ern states  have  increased  their  aid  con- 
tribution. Thus,  the  United  States,  the 
former  leader  of  donor  nations,  now 
ranks  at  least  12th  among  world  donors 
on  two  scales;  Aid  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  and  percentage  of 
aid  given  through  multilateral  agencies. 
Aid  represents  0.3  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  and  only  13  percent  of 
U.S.  aid  is  channeled  through  multilat- 
eral institutions. 

2.    N.^RROW    MABCINS    IN    CONGRESS 

Another  symptom  of  the  aid  crisis  has 
been  the  narrow  margins  on  aid  votes  in 
Congress.  In  the  last  year,  aid  has  sur- 
vived on  margins  of  less  than  five  votes 
in  the  Senate  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
in  the  House.  The  increasingly  close 
votes  culminated  with  the  November 
1971  vote  in  the  Senate  to  kill  foreign 
aid.  Although  subsequent  action  retrieved 
the  program,  this  symbolic  act  of  discon- 
tent with  the  program  should  be  a  cata- 
lyst for  reform  of  the  program.  If  the 
warning  is  not  heeded,  even  rougher 
roads  may  be  ahead  for  aid. 

3.    ON    THE    LEFT 

The  criticism  of  liberal.^  was  articu- 
lated by  Senator  Fr.axk  Church  in  his 
October  1971  .speech  'Farewell  to  For- 
eign Aid:  A  Liberal  Takes  Leave."  In 
an  exasgerated  tone,  he  empha.sized  that 
the  poor  countries  were  yetting  poorer, 
that  aid  was  not  aidinii  and  the  whole 
program  had  become  a  political  instru- 
ment to  support  certain  foreign  remmes. 
The  liberals'  particular  gripe  has  been 
that  so  much  aid  has  been  military. 
They  contend  that  economic  supporting 
assistance  to  unstable.  pro-West  regimes, 
particularly  m  Southea.st  A.sia.  led  to 
no  real  development  and  only  to  grow- 
ing commitmt  nts  which  they  now  want 
to  reduce.  The  es-ence  of  the  liberal 
critique  is  that  the  wrong  kind  of  aid 
has  been  going  to  the  wrong  kind  of 
government  for  the  wrong  kind  of  rea- 
sons. They  point  to  many  examples, 
including  Greece.  Pakistan,  Morocco, 
Southeast  Asia,  Ethiopia,  and  Brazil. 

4.    ON   THE   RIGHT 

Conservatives  also  find  many  evils  in 
the  aid  program.  Aid  is  seen  as  a  boon- 
doggle, a  giveaway  by  Uncle  Santa  Claus, 
a  waste,  a  fraud,  and  a  sham.  They  see 
no  new  friends  as  a  result  of  aid;  indeed, 
they  see  only  new  enemies  and  increas- 
ing ingratitude  of  recipients.  Cuts  in 
foreiETU  aid  represent  their  pique  at  the 
world  for  how  they  see  the  world  treat- 
ing the  United  States.  They  point  to 
large  deficits  and  the  growing  debt  of 
this  country,  and  contend  that  no  mat- 
ter how  worthy  we  simply  cannot  afford 
it.  Th'-y  rail  against  the  mushroom- 
ing bureaucracy  of  the  Ai-'ency  for 
International  Development  'AID),  the 
multipurposed  parent  or'_'anization  that 
now  administers  much  of  foreign  aid. 
With  6.296  employees,  this  agency  is 
criticized  for  both  bureaucratic  inept- 
ness  and  inertia. 


B.  VIETNAM 


Vietnam  is  also  responsible  for  the 
part  of  the  malaise  concerning  aid  on 
both  the  right  and  left.  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam FuLBRiGHT  notes  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  as  saying  that: 

One  of  the  reasons  Justifying  our  Involve- 
meiit  in  Vietnam  was  the  aid  program;   .  . 
the  aid  bill  indicated  Congress  approved  of 
the  climate  of  Intervention  in  that  country. 

In  the  late  1960"s,  aid  became  tightly 
intertwined  with  Vietnam,  and  indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  argue  otherwise  in  light  of 
the  Nixon  administration  coupling  of 
Vietnamization  and  foreign  aid.  In  aid 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $762.2  mil- 
lion of  the  worldwide  $847  million  secu- 
rity supporting  assistance  program  was 
earmarked  for  Southeast  Asia.  Speaking 
through  his  Press  Secretary,  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler,  Mr.  Nixon  publicly  contended 
that  his  main  argument  for  restoration 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  after  the  No- 
vember 1971  Senate  vote  was  that  with- 
out it  he  could  not  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam as  quickly  as  everyone  wished — 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  3, 
1971. 

Vietnam  has,  in  short,  been  anything 
but  a  typical  economic  development  sit- 
uation, but  it  is  responsible,  more  than 
any  other  issue,  for  the  crisis  in  confi- 
dence in  foreign  aid  in  this  country  and 
in  our  overseas  commitments.  A  lesser 
recognized  tragedy  of  Vietnam  is  that 
successive  administrations  attempted  to 
use  a  program  designed  to  assist  devel- 
oping coimtries  achieve  orderly  growth 
for  conducting  a  war 

6.  GENER.AL  PUBLIC 

The  mood  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward foreign  aid  ranges  from  apathy  to 
ignorance,  to  hostility  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
to  mild  support.  Few  politicians  would 
doubt  that  it  deserves  the  title  of  the 
Government's  most  impopular  program. 
Polls  in  many  constituencies  show  as 
many  as  35  percent  opposed  to  aU  aid. 
Such  polls  also  indicate  that  aid  is  a  low 
priority  item  for  almost  evei-yone. 

7.    EXPERTS    RESPOND 

The  search  for  new  directions  for  aid 
has  been  intense  partially  because  the 
feeling  persists  that  such  assistance  is  at 
the  cross  roads;  It  must  either  improve 
or  it  will  cease.  Aid  is  imdoubtedly  a  con- 
tender for  the  most  studied  program  in 
Government. 

The  recent  decline  of  both  aid  and  AID, 
the  omnibus  agency  that  has  adminis- 
tered many  of  the  foreign  aid  programs, 
has  come  at  a  time  when  an  Increasing 
nimiber  of  special  commissions  with 
Presidential  or  international  sponsorship 
have  recommended  that  aid  needs  to  be 
increased.  Internationally,  there  was  the 
Pearson  Commission  on  International 
Development,  sponsored  by  the  World 
Bank,  a  report  by  the  U.N.  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  working  toward 
guidelines  for  the  second  U.N.  develop- 
ment decade,  and  the  Sir  Robert  Jackson 
study  of  the  U.N.  Development  System. 

In  the  United  States,  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Problems,  chaired  by  James  A. 
Perkins,  the  Peterson  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  International  Development, 
which  examined  a  new  U.S.  approach  to 
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aid  for  the  seventies,  and  the  Rockefeller 
Presidential  Mission  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  all  officially  sponsored 
attempts  to  grope  with  the  problem  of 
the  future  of  foreign  aid.  Several  excel- 
lent independent  studies,  especially  those 
of  the  National  Planning  Association, 
usefully  add  to  the  U.S.  examination  of 
the  subject. 

The  gap  between  the  eager  develop- 
ment experts  who  labored  long  hours  on 
these  prestigious  commissions  and  the 
doubtful  legislators  and  the  apathetic 
public,  however,  continues  to  grow  all 
across  the  political  spectrum.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  many  foresighted  aid  super- 
visors, the  aid  crisis  is  likely  to  continue 
and,  indeed,  increase  in  intensity  unless 
the  program  is  given  a  new  mandate. 

B.    WHY     AID    IS    IN     OUR    NATIONAL    INTEREST 

With  all  of  this  behind  us,  it  is  perhaps 
presuniptuous  for  a  single  Member  of 
Congress,  especially  one  from  riu^l 
Indiana,  to  try  to  explain  why  he  sup- 
ports aid.  But  if  the  program  is  to  con- 
tinue and  Improve,  then  some  of  us  who 
vote  for  it  should,  amidst  all  the  con- 
fusion of  purpose  about  aid,  make  It 
plain  why  we  think  the  Nation  Is  better 
off  with  it  than  without  it.  I  should  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  they  will  find 
nothing  new  or  fresh  in  all  this,  but 
merely  an  effort  to  pull  together  reasons 
to  support  and  suggestions  to  improve 
the  aid  program. 

I  believe  that  aid  Is  in  the  national 
interest  because,  if  properly  used,  It  can 
encourage  the  emergence  of  a  community 
of  nations  more  compatible  with  our 
world  view  of  a  commimity  of  free.  In- 
dependent, and  developing  nations.  Since 
so  much  confusion  surrounds  aid's  pur- 
pose, it  is  also  important  to  state  that 
aid  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  votes  In 
the  United  Nations,  to  win  political  sup- 
port, or  to  gain  gratitude.  If  these  were 
our  piu-poses,  we  would  have,  and  should 
have,  abandoned  aid  long  ago. 

I  contend  that  the  prospects  for  the 
kind  of  world  we  want — orderly,  stable, 
cooperative,  prosperous  and  democrat- 
ic—are better  if  the  United  States,  the 
richest  country,  is  solidly  behind  these 
goals  with  a  share  of  its  resources,  than 
if  the  United  States  refuses  to  help. 

Foreign  aid  serves  as  an  important  in- 
strtunent  of  foreign  policy.  Aid  advances 
the  definable  economic,  security,  cul- 
tural and  social  interests,  and  the  moral 
concerns  that  the  United  States  has  for 
the  welfare  of  all  men.  These  Interests 
can  come  together  and  be  advanced  by 
the  right  kinds  of  policies  toward  those 
countries  and  peoples  who  want  to  de- 
velop. Aid.  properly  conceived,  can  per- 
form an  important  function. 

There  are  many  important  elements  In 
the  answers  to  the  persistent  question — 
Foreign  Aid:  Why?  The  Pearson  Com- 
mission groped  with  this  question  and 
concluded  that — 

The  simplest  answer  ...  Is  the  moral  one: 
that  It  Is  only  right  for  those  who  have  to 
share  with  those  who  have  not. 

Beyond  this  moral  imperative,  we  do 
have  definable  economic,  security,  and 
political  reasons  of  national  interest  for 
giving  aid.  as  well  as  definite  self-interest 
motives.  Foreign  aid  has  a  beneficial  im- 


pact, both  domestically  and  internation- 
ally, and  both  in  seciu-ity  and  economic 
terms.  But  in  delineating  important 
rationales  for  aid  and  beneficial  objec- 
tives of  it.  we  must  also  seek  a  realistic 
program  that  serves  those  aims. 

These  rationales  for  aid  and  the  objec- 
tives they  promote  need  amplification: 

1.    MORAL    REA.SONS    FOR    AID 

The  United  States  has  important  moral 
reasons  for  giving  aid.  In  brief,  we  can- 
not live  on  an  island  of  affluence  in  a 
sea  of  poverty.  We  seek  to  treat  the  prob- 
lems of  our  poor  through  income  redis- 
tribution, welfare,  progressive  taxation 
and  education,  and  we  must  be  committed 
to  these  same  issues  abroad.  The  obliga- 
tion to  alleviate  suffering  exceeds  any 
obstacles  of  race,  creed,  or  nationality. 
John  Harmah,  the  Administrator  for 
AID.  stresses  the  U.S.  moral  role  as  "the 
leader  in  providing  assistance."  We  can- 
not accept  so  stark  a  contrast  between 
the  future  we  ask  for  ourselves  and  the 
futm-e  to  which  others  aspire. 

By  the  world's  standards.  Americans, 
all  of  them,  are  wealthy.  Any  American 
of  conscience  must  coimt  himself  favored 
among  men  for  his  affluence  and  feel 
some  obligation  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate than  he.  If  he  realizes  that  the 
average  per  capita  annual  income  in  the 
United  States  is  over  $3,700.  and  in  the 
new  nation  of  Bangladesh  the  equivalent 
figure  is  $75,  then  he  sui'ely  feels  some 
responsibility  to  help.  The  foreign  aid 
program,  with  all  its  problems,  is  simply 
an  elaboration  of  that  basic  and  decent 
impulse. 

The  West  is  wealthy  and  much  of  its 
potential  production  is  untouched.  The 
developing  coimtries  are  poor  and.  as  de- 
pressed areas,  they  cannot  develop  with- 
out help. 

The  moral  impulse  of  the  individual 
becomes  the  political  Imperative  for  the 
Government.  Since  the  moral  imperative 
is  indivisible,  it  cannot  be  applied  at 
home  and  ignored  abroad. 

Today,  there  is  broad  acceptance  of 
this  principle,  particularly  in  West  Eu- 
rope where  aid  levels  are  proportionately 
higher  than  in  the  United  States, 

2.    SECtTRITT    INTEREST    IN    AID 

The  United  States  has  a  security  in- 
terest in  giving  aid  and  in  helping  chan- 
nel the  modernization  and  development 
process  away  from  violence  and  disrup- 
tion and  toward  orderly  and  constructive 
change.  We  have  general  security  inter- 
ests in  reducing  tension  and  conflict 
anywhere  in  the  world  because  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  violence,  even  in- 
ternal disorders,  will  spill  over  into  inter- 
national confrontations.  As  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  has  demonstrated,  there  is  an 
indisputable  relationship  between  vio- 
lence in  the  world  and  economic  back- 
wardness. 

The  increasing  economic  and  techno- 
logical gap  between  the  industrialized 
and  prosperous  Northern  Hemisphere 
of  "haves"  and  the  largely  agricultural 
and  poor  Southern  Hemisphere  of  "have 
nots"  will  never  solve  itself  without  the 
north  seeing  a  security  interest  in  help- 
ing the  south.  In  an  interdependent 
world  the  United  States  has  a  compel- 
liiig  interest  in  the  emergence  of  a  com- 


patible and  congenial  ennronment  of  in- 
creasingly modeniized  states.  If  the 
countries  of  the  south,  where  two-thirds 
of  aU  the  peoples  of  the  world  live,  do  not 
make  progress,  the  chances  of  disruption 
and  violence  will  escalate  with  ominous 
consequences  for  all  nations. 

Tliis  security  interest  is  both  long  run 
and  short  run.  and  it  is  contmuous. 
While  givinii  aid  to  particular  countries 
will  not  necessarily  increase  the  number 
of  our  friends  in  Uie  short  run.  not  giv- 
ing help  when  these  nations  need  it  will 
certainly  increase  open  hostility  toward 
the  United  States.  The  examples  of  Egypt 
and  Cuba  are  cases  in  point:  Were  aid 
given  to  each  at  a  crucial  time,  our  cur- 
rent relations  with  each  couiitry  might 
be  more  congenial  today.  If  a  developing 
nation,  strugglmg  to  survive,  knows  that 
the  United  Staters  is  for  it.  and  wants  it 
to  succeed,  and  is  willing  to  encourage  it 
to  develop  toward  self-sufficiency  and 
freedom,  that  nation  will  feel  more 
kindly  toward  the  United  States,  and 
certainly  would  be  less  inclined  to  act 
against  us.  The  more  nations  that  possess 
that  kind  of  an  attitude  to'^vard  the 
United  States,  the  more  secure  the 
United  States  and  the  world  will  be. 

The  security  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  assistance  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Even  if  the  developing  countries 
become  frustrated  and  angry,  they  pose 
no  threat  to  the  physical  security  of  the 
United  Suites.  But  with  no  loreign  aid, 
these  countries  could,  in  the  long  run, 
become  isolated  and  lio>lile  which  would 
take  the  world  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  an  open  and  interdependent  world 
and  would  deny  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement and  development  to  millions 
of  people. 

3.    MUTUAL  ECONO.MIC  INTEREST  IN  AID 

The  United  States  has  a  definite  stake 
in  the  modernization  and  development 
processes  in  poor  countries.  The  alterna- 
tive to  develoijment  in  the.•^e  countries  is 
chaos,  violence  and  anarchy. 

The  development  process  is  underway 
and  it  is  in  our  interest  to  aUgn  our- 
selves with  the  forces  of  constructive  de- 
velopment around  the  world.  We  should 
assist  the  process  because  it  i.>  happen- 
ing. Every  developing  country  has  as  a 
major  policy  poal  economic  development. 
The  United  States  is  either  going  to  help 
them  make  it  or  ignore  them.  They  will 
go  toward  their  goal  no  matter  what  the 
United  States  chooses  to  do,  but  tliey 
will  not  forget  who  helped  and  who  did 
not  when  they  needed  it. 

Without  economic  development  of  the 
poor  countries  of  tlie  world,  festering 
tensions  between  the  ■■have.->"  and  the 
"have  nous"  could  explode  before  ■  .e  end 
of  this  century.  While  the  moderniza- 
tion prcK-'Css  will  not  assure  a  country  free 
from  .social  and  political  tensicn.s  in  de- 
veloping countries,  it  will  enhance  polit- 
ical stability  and  decrease  the  possibil- 
ity of  hostility. 

Foreign  aid  is  also  in  tlie  economic 
self-interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
prosperity  abroad  can  promote  the  same 
here  and  \ice  versa.  Thus,  the  impact  of 
aid  can  have  real  mutual  benefits  for 
donor  and  recipient.  In  u-^ing  aid  to  pur- 
chase  goods  and  services   from  United 
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Stites  private  companies  and  institu- 
tions, the  program  not  only  promotes 
ec(  nomic  development  and  creates  mar- 
ke  s  abroad,  but  it  directly  serves  U.S. 
en  erprises.  Surplus  agricultural  prod- 
uc  s  distributed  abroad  helps  the  hard- 
pn  :ssed  American  farmer.  Moreover,  the 
Urited  Stales  is  increasingly  dependent 
upjn  raw  materials  from  the  developing 
wcrld,  for  example,  oil.  Although  the 
Urited  States  cannot  expect  many  im- 
m«  diate  trade  opportunities,  if  economic 
de  -elopment  is  achieved  in  the  develop- 
Ini ;  countrj-,  our  trade  would  benefit.  The 
ex  jlosive  growth  of  Japan  suggests  many 
po  isibilities  for  the  future. 

The  benefits  accrued  to  the  United 
StLtes  by  purchases  of  American  equip- 
m(  nt,  goods  and  services  by  developing 
CO'  mtries  are  Impressive : 

Aid  meant,  in  1971,  about  $1  billion 
annual  sales  for  U.S.  business; 

5et'.veen  1964  and  1969,  aid  money  fi- 
na  iced  between  22  and  30  percent  of  all 
ca  go  shipped  on  U.S.  flag  vessels: 

Of  all  aid  funds  98  percent  for  pur- 
ch  ise  of  Industrial  goods  and  agricul- 
tu;  al  commodities  is  spent  in  the  United 
St  Ltes  ; 
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id  meant  a  net  gain  of  $300  million 

the  balance  of  payment  sheet  from 

investment  of  SI. 4  billion  granted 

sconomic  aid  last  year; 

On   another  level,   manufacturers   in 

received    AID-financed    orders 

totaling  $8.7  million  between  July  and 

of  1969  and  institutions  and 

in   Indiana    held   technical 

contracts  totaling  S7.4  million  as 

June  30,  1969. 

^id  can  promote  other  United  States 
im  erests.  The  United  States  has  many 
?rsea  responsibilities  which  can  be 
ped  by  constructive  aid  programs. 
Sciith  Korea  is  such  a  special  responsi- 
and  in  Africa,  Zaire  might  be  an- 
otter  special  case.  Other  self-interest 
charitable  concerns  can  be  and  are 
by  aid. 
ji  part,  because  of  the  above  economic 
In^rests  in  aid,  the  real  costs  of  an  aid 
are  less  than  the  apparent 
co^ts,  especially  when  there  is  substan- 
excess  capacity  and  unemployment 
.  Aid,  then,  not  only  promotes  U.S. 
security  interests,  and  meets  our  moral 
coicems  but,  because  it  advances  our 
economic  interests,  too,  its  costs  are  not 
great  as  initially  appears. 
rhe  utility  of  aid  for  the  United  States 
be  even  greater  if  it  is  used  as  an 
attribute  of  the  world  system  of  power, 
important  developing  countries,  rich 
resources,  and  with  a  tendency  for 
role-playing  can  be  a  useful  place 
United  States  concessions  in  the 
fohn  of  aid.  Investment  or  trade.  Nigeria, 
Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Iran  are 
gopd  examples. 

4.    tNTEKEST   IN    SOCIAL    AND   POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  United  States  also  has  an  impor- 
tant interest  in  seeing  that  common  peo- 
in  all  developing  coimtries  come  into 
lufler  participation  in  the  private  and 
pu  3lic  decisionmaking  processes  of  their 
CO  mtries.  Since  we  believe  in  democracy, 
we  want  the  Ideals  of  democracy  to 
spread.  We  believe  the  world  will  be  safer 
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and  a  better  place  to  live  if  people  have 
a  voice  in  the  decisions  that  affect  the 
quality  of  their  lives,  and  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  their 
country  and  its  resources,  and  if  they  see 
and  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  develop- 
ment. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  then,  be- 
comes, at  best,  an  instrument  for  the 
spread  of  fundamental  conditions  which 
enhance  the  development  of  all  men.  The 
world  will  look  more  kindly  upon  us  if 
we  share  in  man's  struggle  for  these  con- 
ditions. 

C.   AID   PBOBLEMS 

The  compelling  arguments  for  AID 
that  can  be  marshaled  today  should  not 
detract  from  the  many  problems  of  the 
entire  program.  The  fact  that  there  are 
several  good  rationales  for  AID  and  that 
AID  serves  domestic  and  international 
objectives  of  the  United  States  should 
not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging  the 
problem  areas  of  the  AID  programs  and 
seeking  remedies  to  them. 

1.    EFFECTTVENESS 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  criticism  of 
AID  is  that  it  has  not  been  effective.  Al- 
though AID  represents  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  income  of  developing 
countries,  it  has  supplied  the  critical 
margin  of  investment  and  import  financ- 
ing so  important  to  development.  It  hsis 
also  improved  the  infrastructure  for  de- 
velopment in  scores  of  countries:  with 
machinery,  parts,  harbors,  railways, 
roads,  and  communications.  It  has  fi- 
nanced the  "green  revolution,"  con- 
tributed to  the  tran.sfer  of  technology, 
encouraged  planning,  increased  school 
enrollment,  improved  pubUc  health,  and 
stimulated  change. 

Althoush  there  are  not  certain  meas- 
urements on  this,  the  mixed  results  of 
development  during  the  1960's  suggest, 
according  to  the  Pearson  Commission, 
that  the  correlation  between  aid  and 
growth  IS  weak.  According  to  the  com- 
mission, the  average  rate  of  increase  in 
the  gro.-:s  national  product  of  developing 
countries  in  the  1960's  wa.s  a  re.spectable 
5  percent  per  annum,  but  the  high  rate 
of  population  growth  held  down  rates  of 
increase  in  income  per  liead  to  about  2.5 
percent  per  year.  Global  contrasts  are 
equally  revealing,  so  some  aid  successes 
stand  besides  vast  areas  of  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  stagnation.  AH  serious 
students  of  developmental  aid  agree  that 
assistance  can  make  a  diffeience  between 
stagnation  and  growth  for  a  developing 
country.  Nonetheless,  there  are  problem 
areas,  and  we  must  trj'  to  solve  them. 

WhUe  the  many  panels  convened  to 
discuss  aid  vary  in  focus  and  emphasis, 
they  all  acknowledge  some  world  prog- 
ress because  of  aid  but  .see  the  need  for  a 
lot  more.  They  stress  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  of  development  and  sus- 
taining growth,  the  interaction  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  change  and 
the  disparities  of  achievement  and  per- 
formance. The  thought-provoking  criti- 
cisms of  all  reports  do  raise  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  whole  aid  program, 
but  it  is  significant  that  all  their  talk  is 
not  about  cutting  aid  or  withdrawing 
from  aid  ventures  but  about  recasting, 
reorganizing,  and  revitalizing  it. 


2.  WASTE  KtrO  INEFFICIENCY 


Many  of  aid's  detractors  point  to  the 
waste  of  the  program.  For  every  success 
story,  as  in  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  or  Iran 
and  programs  like  the  Rice  Institute  in 
the  Philippines,  there  is  a  horror  story:  A 
21st  century  airport  in  Kandahar,  Af- 
ghanistan, with  one  incoming  flight  a 
day  or  a  museum  of  birth  control  devices 
in  a  small  Asian  country  or  a  softwood 
mill  in  Iran  supplied  with  hardwood  cut- 
ting equipment  from  the  United  States. 

Without  doubt,  there  has  been  some 
waste  in  the  program.  In  an  enteiprise 
so  vast,  with  15  or  more  countries  trans- 
ferring over  $6  billion  in  goods  and 
sources  to  over  80  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  undeveloped  techniques  of 
developmental  assistance,  mistakes  are 
bound  to  happen.  The  inherent  diflBl- 
culties  of  development,  the  bureaucratic 
inertia  and  Ineptness,  corruption,  all 
contribute  to  the  problems  of  waste. 

Waste  and  inefficiency  not  only  Infect 
many  programs  in  developing  countries 
and  feast  on  clashes  between  AID  and 
officials  in  recipient  countries,  but  they 
exist  in  the  lending  agency  itself.  A  fre- 
quent and  justifiable  complaint  concerns 
the  overstaffing  of  aid  overseas  despite 
recent  progress.  In  one  African  country, 
for  instance,  there  are  two  AID  adminis- 
trators for  every  three  men  in  the  field, 
while  one  Scandinavian  country  with  a 
similar  program  in  the  same  country 
has  one  administrator  for  nine  men  in 
the  field.  Brazil  was  once  an  often  cited 
sham  in  AID  overstaffing.  In  addition, 
some  AID  personnel  is  of  poor  quality. 
Many  inflexible  technicians  have  diffi- 
culty relating  to  the  aspirations  and 
needs  of  citizens  in  recipient  countries. 

Procedure  must  be  constantly  moni- 
tored to  reduce  waste,  but  the  view  of 
the  many  auditors  who  have  examined 
the  program  is  that  the  waste  is  not  ex- 
cessive, and  certainly  not  high  enough 
to  make  the  aid  effort  not  worthwhile. 
Recognition  of  the  waste,  however, 
should  not  detract  at  all  from  the  AID 
successes  that  have  been  free  of  large- 
scale  waste.  We  must  expect  some  waste 
because  developing  countries,  by  defini- 
tion, have  limited  trained  manpower  and 
mistakes  are  going  to  be  made.  The 
charge  that  aid  is  wasted  recklessly  sim- 
ply is  not  warranted  in  view  of  the 
record. 

3.     AID    SAVES    STATUS    QUO    OB    KEPRESSIVB 
REGIMES? 

Another  problem  confronting  the  pro- 
gram has  been  the  criticism  that  aid 
often  entrenches  a  government  opposed 
to  fundamental  reform,  and  enhances 
the  power  of  autocratic  and  repressive 
governments.  Precisely  because  some 
supporters  of  aid  want  the  program  de- 
signed to  help  create  a  compatible  and 
congenial  world,  they  oppose  large 
amounts  of  aid  for  countries  who  have 
leaders  who  rule  by  denying  basic  liber- 
ties, who  revere  the  status  quo  or  who 
have  no  real  commitment  to  economic, 
political,  and  social  development  or  free 
institutions.  Countries  where  army  oflQ- 
cers  clubs  become  parliaments  and  poll- 
tics  smacks  of  musical  chair  generals  are 
not  places  where  the  leadership  seeks  to 
transform  the  status  quo  or  to  intro- 


duce eflfective,  participatory  institutions. 
Greece  and  Brazil  are  two  examples  cited 
despite  economic  growth  In  those  two 
countries  in  recent  years. 

Strong,  repressive  governments  which 
equate  debate  or  challenge  with  treason 
are  not  likely  to  promote  the  kind  of 
development  we  seek.  Aid  for  these  gov- 
ernments is  likely  to  be  counterproduc- 
tive in  the  long  nm.  It  may  "shore  up" 
some  supposedly  friendly  state  for  the 
short  run,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  promote 
any  long-nm  growth  or  stability,  and  It 
certainly  does  not  contribute  to  the  kind 
of  world  order  we  seek. 

4.    AID    AND    OVERSEAS    COMMITMENTS? 

Another  problem  of  the  aid  program 
Is  that  it  sometimes  leads  to  commit- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  initiate  programs  and 
hard  to  end  them,  easy  to  take  on  com- 
mitments and  hard  to  dispose  of  them. 

Aid  to  a  country  can  become  a  reason 
for  itself,  and  for  protecting  our  invest- 
ments. In  many  cases,  large  aid  projects 
to  a  particular  country  do  lead  to  im- 
portant commitments,  and  once  the 
commitment  exists,  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive argue  that  the  economic  cost  of 
continuing  the  commitment  is  far  less 
than  the  political  costs  of  ending  it.  The 
fact  that  only  a  handful  of  countries 
have  become  aid  graduates  once  the  pro- 
gram commenced — Taiwan,  Korea,  and 
Iran,  to  name  a  few — reinforces  the 
theory  that  aid  makes  and  strengthens 
overseas  commitments. 

Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  have  be- 
come symbolic  of  the  U.S.  aid-commit- 
ment trinity.  The  growth  of  a  vaguely 
conceived,  small  aid  program  that  mush- 
roomed into  a  fighting  force  of  well  over 
half  a  million  men  is  part  of  the  agony 
of  Vietnam, 

B.    CONTINUITY    or   PROGRAM 

Since  World  War  n,  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  concepts  and  execu- 
tion of  aid  projects.  The  leadership  of  the 
various  agencies  who  have  administered 
aid,  most  recently  AID,  has  changed  so 
much  that  the  program  has  lacked  any 
sense  of  continuity.  John  Montgomery 
has  summarized  the  history  of  the  past 
two  decades  in  the  International  Devel- 
opment Review: 

Most  foreign  aid  doctrines  In  the  past 
have  been  the  result  of  waves  of  sentiment, 
fads  In  economics  and  social  science,  and 
accidents  of  leadership.  Point  Four  programs 
^reflected  as  much  the  personality  of  Henry 
'  Garland  Bennett  as  they  did  post-war  eco- 
nomics or  the  needs  of  the  less-developed 
countries.  Later  phases  have  concentrated  on 
bankers'  approaches,  or  led  to  domination  of 
programs  by  auditors  and  accountants,  or 
turned  to  multilateralism  as  an  escape  from 
politics,  or  invented  Institution-building  as 
an  approach  to  technical  assistance,  or  dis- 
covered macroeconomics  as  a  means  of  Jus- 
tifying resource  allocations.  Some  of  these 
phases  represent  flashy  new  ideas,  ofiSclal 
discoveries  of  appealing  old  ones,  or  Con- 
gressional pressures  for  reforms.  One  of  the 
great  tragedies  .  .  .  has  been  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuity in  programs  and  theories,  coupled 
with  a  failure  to  place  foremost  a  thoughtfvU 
examination  of  the  processes  and  the  results 
of  foreign  aid  activities. 

Congress  has  also  affected  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  aid  program.  With  its  under- 
standable desire  to  keep  an  eye  on  aid 
programs,  Congress,  in  fact,  complicates 


the  aid  effort  by  demanding  yearly  au- 
thorizations. 

D.   TOWARD   AN   ETTECTIVE   AID    PROGRAM 

The  current  debate  over  foreign  aid, 
the  plethora  of  literature  on  the  topic, 
and  the  many  calls  for  reform  must  be 
seen  in  some  perspective.  Foreign  aid 
is  only  one  useful  instnmient  of  foreign 
policy  and  It  can  accomplish  only  lim- 
ited results.  Through  military  aid,  loans 
and  grants,  food  for  peace,  technical  as- 
sistance, population  control  aid,  trade, 
private  investment,  humanitarian  and 
refugee  relief  programs,  cultural  ex- 
changes, information  programs,  and  edu- 
cation, health  and  agricultural  aid,  some 
of  the  goals  of  the  United  States  can 
be  pursued.  For  foreign  aid  to  be  effective, 
all  these  programs  should  be  orches- 
trated to  achieve  maximum  impact. 

The  United  States  has  a  limited  capa- 
bility to  affect  significantly  the  develop- 
ment of  other  countries.  At  best,  foreign 
assistance  can  only  supply  a  critical  mar- 
gin of  developmental  assistance.  The 
crucial  factor,  not  under  United  States 
control,  is  the  determination  of  the  de- 
veloping country  to  work  toward  develop- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Interest  in  aid  should  not 
be  overstated.  Short  run  economic  and 
poUtical  benefits  of  aid  are  normally 
modest  and  while  long  run  material 
gains  from  aid  may  be  important, 
they  are  also  uncertain.  Foreign  aid 
as  a  tool  of  policy  may  contribute 
to  this  Nation's  commercial  and  political 
interests,  but  aid  offers  no  panacea 
for  the  world's  problems. 

Recognition  of  the  limited,  tangible 
benefits  of  aid  puts  the  whole  program  In 
perspective  and  leads  to  a  more  serious 
and  realistic  debate  over  what  aid  can 
and  caimot  accomplish. 

The  aid  program  will  never  automati- 
cally 3^eld  votes  in  the  United  Nations, 
or  easily  create  friends,  or  encourage 
others  to  adopt  U.S.  institutions,  prac- 
tices or  culture,  or  really  insure  political 
stabUlty. 

A  realistic  perspective  on  the  value  of 
aid  also  includes  recognition  that  an  ap- 
propriate time  frame  for  the  success  of 
development  aid  is  not  a  year  or  two,  but 
a  decade  or  two.  Development  is  no  sport 
for  the  shortwlnded.  Program  continuity 
Is  essential  to  make  the  aid  effort  ef- 
fective. 

Such  a  perspective  also  includes  an  ap- 
preciation, if  not  an  understanding,  of 
the  complexities  of  the  developmental 
process.  Few  tasks  are  more  difficult  than 
nation  building. 

Several  modifications  in  the  aid  pro- 
gram are  necessary  to  deal  with  the  spe- 
cific problems  with  the  program,  already 
discussed,  and  will  help  produce  an  ef- 
fective aid  effort  by  the  United  States. 

1.     EMERGENCY    AID 

The  United  States  should  have  a 
strong,  separate  emergency  aid  program, 
designed  to  deal  quickly  and  effectively 
In  providing  humanitarian  and  disaster 
relief  in  the  quake  of  crises.  World  crises 
cannot  wait  for  appropriations.  Through 
a  separate  emergency  program,  the 
United  States  would  be  better  able  to 
support  the  pressing  immediate  needs 
of  the  world's  20  million  refugees  and 


those  who  suffer  from  war,  disease,  and 
disaster. 

a.     TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

A  major  thrust  of  our  assistance  should 
be  technical  assistance,  including  individ- 
ual experts  and  also  the  creation  of  In- 
stitutions to  support  them.  The  United 
States  must  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
population  explosion  and  its  effect  on 
development.  Population  problems  must 
be  given  the  lughest  priority  in  planning 
for  effective  aid  programs.  Agriculture, 
education,  and  health  should  also  receive 
strong  emphasis  in  our  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

3.     BILATERAL     AID 

Bilateral  aid  should  be  used  for  spe- 
cific foreign  policy  objectives  in  selected 
countries.  The  United  States  will  always 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  economic 
development  of  specific  countries  and  the 
bilateral  aid  program  should  serve  that 
purpose.  Colombia.  Zaire,  and  Thailand 
might  be  examples.  It  should  be  used  as 
a  relatively  precise  foreign  policy  tool, 
separately  considered  from  the  United 
States'  broad  interest  in  the  economic 
development  of  all  countries,  and  separ- 
ately administered  by  the  Department  of 
State.  Many  of  the  traditional  supporters 
of  aid  have  rejected  bilateral  aid  in  favor 
of  multilateral  aid.  But  bilateral  aid  has 
its  uses,  and  the  choice  between  bilateral 
and  multilateral  aid  need  not  be  mu- 
tually exclusive.  A  small  bilateral  aid 
program,  tightly  constructed  and  selec- 
tive in  approach  will  make  aid  more  ef- 
fective. 

4.    PREREQUISrrES    OF    AID 

The  United  States  might,  in  its  bi- 
lateral aid  program,  usefully  focus  on  a 
limited  number  of  coimtries  which  meet 
certain  prerequisites.  First,  this  aid 
should  focus  on  countries  which  place 
highest  priority  on  economic  develop- 
ment, the  spreading  of  political  power, 
and  the  sharing  of  benefits  with  all  the 
people  of  the  countrj".  If  countnes  are 
not  interested  in  these  goals,  then,  with 
the  possibility  of  only  a  few  exceptions, 
U.S.  aid  should  not  be  extended  In  such 
a  bilateral  program,  we  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  amount  of  aid  going  to  status 
quo  oriented  government,  often  known 
for  repressive  tactics,  thereby  meeting 
one  major  criticism  of  the  current  aid 
program 

Other  prerequisites  of  aid  might  be: 

The  economic  performance  of  a  coun- 
try and  the  commitment  of  its  leader- 
ship to  economic  and  social  change  and 
development; 

The  security  relevance  of  the  recipient 
country  to  the  Umted  Stata'?; 

The  extent,  of  and  commitments  to, 
diversified  decisionmaking  processes  and 
participatory  institutions  in  the  pohtici\l 
system ; 

The  global  importance  of  the  country 
to  receive  aid;  and 

The  existence  of  a  historical  or  cul- 
tural tie  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  fhu.s,  mu.st  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  kinds  of  coun- 
tries receiving  aid.  If  there  ought  to  be 
requirements  of  aid  recipients,  they 
should  make  aid  contingent  on  local  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  u.se  aid  effectively 
and  on  a  commitment  to  modernization 
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and  social  and  political  development. 
These  tougii  requirements  can  correct 
tiany  of  the  criticisms  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Economic  development  and  growth 
t  ike  time,  pamstaking  work  and  sacrifice 

V  ith  few  measurable  results  in  a  short 
t  me  reference.  Thus,  the  limited,  but 
valuable,  contribution  that  aid  can  make 
t )  development  must  be  evaluated  along 

V  ith  the  strength  of  the  commitment  of 
a  poor  country  to  economic  development. 
/  realization  of  both  can,  in  many  coun- 
t  ies,  permit  a;d  to  promote  real  develop- 
ment. In  the  final  analysis,  the  real  test 
c  f  aid  is  whether  countries  are  enlarging 
t  leir  own  resources,  relying  less  on  grants 
and  loans  and  more  on  self-help,  thereby 
r  Jducing.  over  the  long  run,  the  U.S.  com- 
nutments  overseas. 

The  United  States  should  not  hesitate 
t)  use  Its  aid  to  promote  its  objectives. 
\  Je  believe  that  our  democratic  institu- 
t  ons  have  validity  for  others  as  well  as 
f  )r  ourselves.  We  want  to  promote  diver- 
s  ty  and  pluralism  in  societies  and  aid 
s  lould  be  used  to  promote  these  objec- 
t  ves.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  a 
s  ;rong  private  sector  with  indigenous 
r  )ots  needs  to  be  a  major  concern  of  aid, 
and  it  should  be  used  to  develop  unions, 
c  joperatives.  independent  academic  in- 
s  itutions  and  professional  groups. 

5.    Mt.-LTILATER.\L   AID 

Along  with  the  bilateral  aid  program 
siould  be  a  mulitlateral  aid  program 
used  to  promote  economic  development 
tiroughout  the  developing  world.  It 
siiould  be  a  major  goal  of  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  the  multilateral  aid 
organizations. 

Multilateral  aid  has  many  benefits:  It 
c  m  avoid  foreign  commitments  for  the 
I  nited  States;  self-help  requirements  of 
a  ,d  can  be  apphed  better;  it  insulates  the 
I  nited  States  from  domestic  entangle- 
nients  in  the  recipient  country;  it  gives 
r  jcipient  countries  a  greater  flexibility  of 
operations;  it  encourages  more  central 
panning  and  gives  the  aid  effort  con- 
t  nuity;  and  it  can  help  a  country  diver- 
s  f y  its  development  strategy.  Multilat- 
e  -al  aid  can  both  increase  the  effective- 
n  sss  of  aid  and  decrease  its  waste  and  in- 
e  Hciency. 

International  agencies  could  usefully 
b  i  the  conveyor  of  a  larger  share  of  U.S. 
g;neral  economic  aid  to  the  majority  of 
developing  countries  with  differing  eco- 
nDmic  problems  and  in  need  of  differing 
dsvelopment  strategies.  These  agencies, 
in  particular  the  increa^^  number  of 
ij  itemational  banks,  are  better  equipped 
t»  deal  with  the  general  development 
n  Beds  of  a  Chad  and  Mauritius  or  an  In- 
dmesia  and  Morocco.  Such  multilateral 
a  d  should  emphasize  agricultural  devel- 
ojment,  population  planning  and  tech- 
r  leal  assistance.  The  Peterson  Commis- 
s  on  called  for  doubling  the  current  level 
0 1  U.S.  multilateral  aid  to  $1  billion.  Such 
a  goal  Is  realistic  for  the  present. 

The  U.S.  relationship  to  these  multi- 
1(  ,teral  aid  agencies  should  be  spelled  out. 
The  United  States  should  not  try  to 
daminate  such  International  organiza- 
t:  ons,  and  it  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
t  Ibute  such  a  large  share  of  the  budget 
tj  lat  such  organizations  lose  their  Inter- 
nitional  character.  Rather,  the  United 


States  should  coordmate  our  aid  ap- 
proach carefully  with  all  multinational 
institutions,  and  through  these  organi- 
zations encourage  more  research  about 
the  development  process. 

6.    LEVEL   OF   AID 

Many  experts  focus  on  the  level  of  aid 
as  an  important  question  to  resolve. 
Some  argue  that  the  present  aid  level  of 
an  average  of  0.39  percent  of  GNP  in 
donor  countries  is  woefully  inadequate, 
and  others  argue  for  aid  levels  repre- 
senting 1  percent  of  GNP.  The  U.S. 
percentage  has  decreased  from  2  percent 
of  GNP  in  1949  to  half  of  1  percent  in 
1968-69.  The  Pearson  Commission  urged 
a  0.70-percent  annua!  level  by  1975. 

But  a  far  more  relevant  question  than 
the  gross  amount  or  volume  of  aid  is  a 
consideration  of  the  ability  of  specific 
countries  to  use  the  aid  effectively. 

7.    ENCOrRAGI.NG    PRIVATE   INVESTMENT 

The  United  States  should  also  encour- 
age the  use  of  more  private  investment 
to  help  develop  pluralism  in  countries 
undergoing  modermzation.  Such  private 
investment  has  too  many  mutual  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  developing  countries 
and  the  Umted  State's  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

Private  foreign  investment  Is  now  en- 
couraged through  organizations  like  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion— OPIC.  But  more  must  be  done 
than  to  tr>-  to  insure  U.S.  companies 
against  the  risks  of  nationalization  and 
expropriation.  vVith  the  right  labor  pol- 
icies in  developing  countries  and  with 
the  companies'  willingness  to  dovetail 
with  recipient  countries'  planning  strat- 
egy, there  is  much  more  room  for  pri- 
vate investment  designed  to  help  coun- 
tries develop  their  resources. 

The  developing  countries  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  create  a  climate 
conducive  to  private  investment,  but  the 
United  States  could  also  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  chances  of  investment,  in- 
cluding investment  tax  credits,  guaran- 
ties, investment  surveys,  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  on  investment  op- 
portunities. 

As  important  as  private  aid  is,  it  will 
not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  public  aid 
programs.  Public  aid  for  schools,  hos- 
pitals, roads,  and  the  entire  infrastruc- 
ture of  a  nation  is  necessary  to  attract 
private  assistance. 

8.    REDUCING    THE    COSTS    OF    AID    TO    RECIPrENT 
COUNTRIES 

One  of  the  common  features  of  devel- 
oping countries  is  moimting  debts.  Debt 
servicing  should  be  a  recognized  type  of 
aid.  Debt  rearrangements  are  often  nec- 
essary, and  the  United  States  should 
also  take  into  full  account  this  debt  serv- 
icing problem  when  the  terms  of  devel- 
opment loans  aie  made. 

Because  so  much  of  aid  given  is  tied  to 
the  use  and  purchase  of  American  goods 
and  services — now  over  90  percent  of  the 
total — the  real  benefits  of  aid  to  some 
countries  are  reduced  by  the  requirement 
to  purchase  more  expensive  goods. 

The  United  States  should  proceed 
with  the  progressive  untying  of  aid  and 
look  elsewhere  for  ways  to  solve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems.  For  exam- 
ple, other  policy  changes,  particularly 
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in  the  area  of  trade  and  encouragement 
of  private  investment,  might  promote 
the  very  growth  and  development 
sought. 

9.  MILTTART  AID 

Military  and  security  supporting  as- 
sistance must  be  separated  from  devel- 
opment assistance,  and  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Programs 
with  separate  purposes  can  best  be  ad- 
ministered separately.  To  improve  the 
military  security  in  a  few  selected  coun- 
tries is  an  important  objective  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  continued  confus- 
ing of  supporting  assistance  to  the  econ- 
omies of  nations  for  military  objectives 
with  aid  for  strict  economic  development 
is  detrimental  to  the  whole  aid  effort. 
Economic  supporting  assistance  has  not 
been  nearly  as  effective  as  technical  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  promoting  growth. 
The  separation  of  the  two  will  aid  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  both. 

10.  FOCUS  OF  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Like  the  bilateral  program,  security 
assistance  should  focus  on  only  select 
countries  where  the  United  States  has 
security  interests.  Since  the  Marshall 
Plan,  military  security  has  been  the  pri- 
mary public  justification  for  U.S.  foreign 
aid  but  our  military  security  does  not 
in  the  sense  of  every  attack  or  conquest, 
depend,  in  any  large  sense,  on  what  hap- 
pens or  does  not  happen  in  developing 
countries. 

A  limited  program  of  security  assist- 
ance to  select  developing  countries  would 
focus  on  countries  where  there  was  an 
eagerness  for  and  a  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic development  that  was  seriously 
threatened  by  external  forces.  If  the 
United  States  has  a  fundamental  interest 
in  a  congenial  and  compatible  world,  it 
has  a  commitment  to  those  nations  which 
are  committed  to  the  same  goals,  which 
want  to  help  themselves,  and  which  oc- 
cupy advanced  positions. 

11.    PROGRAM    reorganization' 

The  U.S.  aid  program  needs  organiza- 
tional reform.  Along  with  the  dire  need 
for  a  revitalization  of  the  overall  aid 
program,  a  clear  aid  strategy  and  a  re- 
casting of  the  programs'  images,  there  is 
a  need  for  reorganization.  The  subtle 
shift  in  emphasis  in  the  1960's  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
aid,  from  bilateral  to  multilateral  aid 
efforts,  from  AID  implementation  of 
security  assistance  to  its  being  handled 
by  other  institutions,  confirms  a  decline 
in  the  importance  of  the  omnibus  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  the  multi- 
purposed  economic  assistance  agency. 
The  very  diversification  of  U.S.  goals  In 
world  politics  and  the  increase  in  the 
variety  of  means  available  for  achieving 
aims  suggests  the  end  of  AID  is  near. 
Thus,  in  some  respects,  the  abolition  of 
the  omnibus  agency,  is  only  reflecting 
realities  in  the  same  way  reform  and 
changes  in  the  international  financial 
rules  of  the  game. 

Samuel  Huntington,  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity professor  of  political  science,  sug- 
gests that  the  abolition  of  AID  and  the 
existing  Foreign  Assistance  Act  would 
serve  as  a  useful  first  step  in  the  dis- 
aggregation of  aid,  a  process  which 
would  help  identify  what  goals  aid  may 
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serve  and  to  what  extent  these  goals  can 
be  justified.  I  suggest  the  creation  of  a 
new  aid  process  which  would  try  to  focus 
attention  on  the  goals  of  policy  rather 
than  one  means  of  policy  implementa- 
tion— foreign  aid. 

In  this  way,  goals  can  be  delineated, 
priorities  ordered,  responsibilities  vested, 
and  appropriate  means  determined.  Four 
goals  have  been  mentioned:  th» 
strengthening  of  the  military  security  of 
select  countries;  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  poor  countries  of  the  third 
world;  the  promotion  of  development  in 
specific  countries  where  the  United 
States  has  special  interests;  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  emergence  of  plural- 
istic societies  and  social  development. 

Aid  has  been  difficult  to  administer 
partly  because  it  has  had  so  many  pur- 
poses. Disaggregation  should  give  it 
clearer  purposes,  clearer  organizational 
lines  and  greater  coherence  and  con- 
tinuity. The  awkward  procedures  of  aid 
programs  are  legendary,  and  stand  in 
the  way  of  effective  programs.  These 
procedural  obstacles  should  be  identified 
and  removed. 

The  organizational  reforms  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  extending  aid 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  host  coun- 
try and  with  full  coordination  with  other 
donors.  Coordinated  country  programs  is 
required  for  maximum  developmental 
impact  with  limited  resources. 

12.   NEED   FOR   CONTINUITY   AND   CLEAR   STRATEGY 

Finally,  along  with  the  need  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  aid  program,  there 
is  related  need  for  the  program  to  have 
both  continuity  and  a  clear  strategy, 
so  that  the  program  transcends  admin- 
istrations and  administrators.  The  major 
objective  of  aid  should  be  economic  de- 
velopment. While  there  is  no  common 
approach  to  aid  and  development, 
greater  coordination  with  international 
groups  and  planning  of  our  own  aid  pro- 
gram will  definitely  give  more  continu- 
ity and  purpose  to  aid  efforts,  and  such 
continuity  will,  in  turn,  produce  a  more 
effective  aid  program.  To  help  achieve 
continuity,  the  appropriation  period 
should  be  extended.  If  recipient  countries 
do  not  have  assurance  of  approximate 
aid  levels  for  several  years  at  a  time, 
planning  and  effective  implementation 
are  impossible. 

TOWARD  POPULAR  ACCEPTANCB 

Improving  the  aid  program  in  the 
maimer  suggested  here  is  the  best  way 
to  gain  support  for  our  aid  program. 
Such  a  reorganized,  selective  effort  de- 
pending on  certain  standards  of  per- 
formance by  recipient  countries  and  with 
assurances  that  the  program  will  even- 
tually be  phased  out  will  go  far  to  elim- 
inate many  of  the  existing  aid  prob- 
lems— lack  of  effectiveness,  waste,  ineffi- 
ciency, increasing  overseas  commit- 
ments, and  support  of  unpopular  and 
undemocratic  governments. 

However,  popiHar  acceptance  of  a  for- 
eign aid  project  will  be  dependent  on 
more  than  a  clear  strategy  and  better 
organization  and  continuity.  There  is  no 
magic  formula  on  the  horizon,  and  It  is 
not  likely  that  one  will  emerge.  As  both 
President  Nixon  and  the  Congress  have 


rightfully  made  clear  in  recent  months, 
the  United  States  urgently  needs  a  new 
approach  to  the  developing  countries, 
one  more  suited  to  the  realities  of  the 
1970's  than  the  tensions  of  the  cold  war. 

In  the  first  instance,  popular  accept- 
ance of  foreign  aid  in  the  1970's  will 
depend  on  a  strong  leadership  wliich  can 
sell  the  program  to  a  doubting  Congress 
and  an  apathetic  public.  This  means  sev- 
eral things:  Most  important,  it  demasds.. 
a  forceful  Presidential  leadership  and  "" 
the  ehunciation  of  a  clear  strategy  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  President  Nixon  is  a 
moderate  on  aid.  reflecting  the  thinking 
of  many  Members  of  Congress,  but  too 
often  in  the  last  4  years,  his  aid  program 
has  come  across  as  an  appeal  to  save  his 
Vietnamization  policy.  If  the  President 
focuses  on  aid,  he  can  sell  it  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public. 

In  the  second  instance,  it  will  depend 
on  a  Congress  whicli  accepts  that  Presi- 
dential challenge.  Jolin  F.  Kennedy  once 
observed  that  no  politician  ever  lost  an 
election  because  he  or  she  voted  for  for- 
eign aid.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  al.so 
true  that  most  Members  of  Congress  find 
it  more  convenient  in  most  any  assembly 
to  talk  about  something  other  than  for- 
eign aid.  Congress  shares  with  the  Presi- 
dent an  objective  to  provide  leadership 
in  support  of  aid. 

In  the  third  instance,  popular  accept- 
ance of  aid  will  depend  on  a  private 
sector  committed  to  tliis  foreign  policy 
instrument  and  desirous  of  a  role  in  it. 
There  are  now  a  few  private  groups  sup- 
porting aid,  but  with  strong  Presidential 
and  congressional  backing,  many  leaders 
in  the  private  sector  can  make  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  development  of 
a  broader  understanding  of  why  aid  is 
in  this  coimtry's  national  interest. 

This  Nation  has  an  important  stake  in 
the  realization  of  free,  independent,  and 
developing  nations.  The  average  Amer- 
ican imderstands  that  stake  and  he  will 
be  willing  to  support  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  moderate  size  to  help  achieve  it. 

If  a  program  is  developed  with  the 
general  characteristics  suggested  here, 
the  chances  for  the  realization  of  a  more 
compatible  and  congenial  world  order 
will  be  enhanced. 


ASPIN  REQUESTS  BOMBING 
STATISTICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Representa- 
tive Michael  Harrington  and  I  have 
called  upon  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  to  provide  the  public  with  more 
useful  and  comprehensive  information 
about  American  bombing  in  Indochina. 

As  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Members  of  the  Congress, 
we  have  both  a  right  and  obligation  to 
explain  to  our  constituents  and  the 
American  people  what  our  Government's 
policy  is.  It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the 
Vietnamization  program  adequately  and 
relate  our  evaluation  to  the  American 
people  without  fiUl  public  disclosure  of 
the    bombing    in    Indochina.    Reports 


should  be  provided  on  a  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly basis  giwng  tonnage  rates  and 
sortie  rates  over  each  individual  counti-y 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Information  differen- 
tiating bombing  tomiage  and  sortie.^  over 
Northern  Laos  and  the  Ho  Ciii  Minh 
trail  should  also  be  provided. 

The  truth  about  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  bombing  in  Indochina  is  con- 
sciously being  hidden  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  liie  Pentagon.  The  indis- 
criminate u.se  of  air  power  in  Indocliina 
has  cost  countless  lives  and  ecological 
disruption  throughout  Indochina.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  the 
truth,  so  that  they  can  properly  study 
and  evaluate  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Vietnamization  process. 

Pentagon  spokesmen  have  told  the  me- 
dia that  the  information  that  we  seek  is 
too  difficult  to  compile.  That  i.s  ab.surd.  if 
the  Pentagon  can  afford  to  mount  a 
ma.ssive  bombing  campaign  in  South- 
east A.sia,  it  can  afford  to  accurately  in- 
form the  American  people  about  the  re- 
sults of  those  policies. 

For  months,  in  the  press,  there  have 
been  warnings  of  an  impending  offensive 
in  Vietnam  that  never  seems  to  mate- 
rialize. So  far.  Pentagon  spokesmen 
claim  that  American  bombing  has  suc- 
cessfully quelled,  at  lea'-t  for  tlie  mo- 
ment, the  projected  offen.'-ive  by  the  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  Witliout 
complete  information,  neither  Members 
of  Congress  nor  the  public  can  .ludge 
whether  our  continued  massive  bombing 
crushed  the  enemy's  mucli-publicized  of- 
fensive or  not. 

The  days  of  whitewashing  must  stop. 
The  days  of  truth  in  government  should 
begin.  An  excellent  place  to  start  would 
be  providing  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  complete,  accurate,  and  com- 
prehensive information  about  the  bomb- 
ing of  Indochina.  Our  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  follows; 
Congress   of  the   United   States. 

HotsE  <jF  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Melvin  Laird, 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Pentagon,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  voting  on  the  mili- 
tary budget,  we  .are  writing  to  ask  you  for 
Information  which  is  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive perform.'ince  of  our  duties. 

The  m.ijor  burden  of  the  American  mili- 
tary effort  in  Southe.ist  Asia  Is  the  air  war 
in  South  and  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. By  any  standard,  the  massive  bomb- 
ing conducted  by  American  forces  In  these 
countries  represents  a  m.ijor  military  effort. 
Yet  we  are  unable  to  obtain  useful,  compre- 
hensive Information  about  this  activity. 

Bombing  figures  released  to  the  public  con- 
sist solely  of  a  monthly  total  for  all  four 
countries,  .and  that  total  Is  not  released  until 
more  than  forty  days  after  the  clo.se  of  the 
month  which  It  covers.  This  Is  wholly  Inade- 
quate for  any  ratlon.il  purpose.  To  permit  In- 
telligent analysis,  bomb  totals  mast  be  made 
available  on  a  weekly  or  at  most  a  bi-weekly 
basis,  broken  down  according  to  tJic  coun- 
try Involved.  And  the  figure  must  Include 
not  merely  the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped, 
but  the  number  of  sorties  flow^.i 

The  rationale  for  American  policy  In  south- 
east Asia  depends  heavily  on  the  claims  made 
for  the  bombing  policy.  'While  we  are  vigor- 
ously  opposed   to   that    policy,    and   believe 
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strongly  that  a  date  should  be  set  Immediate- 
prompt,  secure  withdrawal  of  ail  mill- 
forces  from  Indochina,  we  are  none  the 
Laterested  In  evaluating  vletnanxlzatlon 
Its  own  terms.  And  that  Is  simply  Impoe- 
slb  e  to  do  with  the  current  restrictive  in- 
fer nation  pwllcy. 

''or  example,  no  clear  estimate  can  be  for- 
mulated of  the  chancs  of  success  of  the  Cam- 
bcxjian  or  Laotian  Governments  in  their  cur- 
military   activities   without   knowledge 
the  range  of  bombing  activity  In  which 
are  engaging   In   these   countries.   Have 
nt    military   reverses   for   these    govern- 
been  accompanied  by  an  Increase  In 
support   bombing?   If  so,   are   we 
committed    to    an    increased    military 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  long  as  their 
owti  military  forces  continue  to  suffer  de- 
feap^? 

imilar  questions  apply  In  Vietnam.   Are 
ca^alty  rates  closely  correlated  to  our  bomb- 
actlvlty?  Do  decreases  In  American  bomb- 
result  In  Increases  in  North  Vietnamese 
Viet  Cong  military  actions? 
■  so,  does  this  further  Indicate  that  our 
ijimitment  to  an  escalated  military  role  is 
n-ended,  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
Vlec  Cong  forces  have  the  ability  to  trig- 
future  American  military  action  as  they 
fit? 
^loreover,  as  members  of  Congress,  we  have 
rect  Interest  in  the  financial  aspects  of 
policy.  The  air  war  is  clearly  one  of  the 
or  Items  in  the  military  budget  at  pres- 
involvlng   multibilUon   dollar   expendl- 
)  es.   Yet    we   cannot   find   out    where   the 
bopbs  are  falling,  at  what  rate,  and  to  what 
.  In  these  circumstances  it  Is  Impos- 
e  to  make  reasoned  choices  among  com- 
ng  budgetary  requests. 

recognize  that  security  considerations 
Involved,  and  while  we  oppose  the  policy 
continued  bombing,  in  no  way  would  we 
to  do  anything  that  would  endanger 
of  our  servicemen.  But  since  we  are  not 
ng  to  be  Informed  about  prospective 
bokiblng  missions,  but  only  for  cumulative 
to^ls  of  missions  that  have  already  taken 
e,  we  see  no  basis  whatever  for  invoking 
as  a  reason  for  denying  our  request. 
Pr^umably.  once  bombs  have  been  dropped, 
no  longer  a  secret  to  the  people  who  have 
n  bombed,  and  we  find  it  unthinkable 
t  the  American  people  should  know  less 
abbut  past  military  activity  of  their  govern- 
m<  nt  than  the  victims  of  that  activity. 
Ve  have  read  newspaper  accounts  of  DOD 
n  arguing  that  the  information  we 
Is  impossible  to  compile,  but  we  cannot 
this  as  a  Justification  for  refusing  our 
.  If  It  Is  true  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
and  the  Individual  ser\'lces  do  not  In 
know  the  extent  of  bombing  activity 
which  they  have  engaged  In  a  given  coun- 
In  a  given  week,  that  Is  surely  a  condi- 
tion which  must  Immediately  be  corrected, 
is  certainly  hard  to  square  such  profea- 
Bldns  of  Ignorance  with  claims  that  the  air 
wt  r  is  being  carefully  and  scientifically  con- 
trt  lied  to  produce  maximum  military  re- 
BU  ts  with  minimum  loss  of  life.  How  can 
yo  11  know  the  effects  of  your  bombing  actlv- 
If  you  do  not  know  with  any  clarity  how 
m.  my  bombs  you  dropped,  and  on  what  coun- 
tr'  you  have  dropped  them? 

iVe  hope  you  will  agree  that  full  Informa- 
tl<  n  for  Congress  and  the  public  Is  an  Im- 
pc  rtant  goal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MlCHAII,  J.  Hahkinoton. 
IXS  ASPIN. 
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CHAIRMAN  MILLS  DISCUSSES  TAX 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
mm  from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Reuss)  is 
re:ognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
issue  of  Business  Week  magazine  con- 
tains an  interesting  interview  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Wilbur  Mills. 

Chairman  Mills'  review  of  the  com- 
plex and  demanding  issues  facing  his 
committee  this  session  contains  abun- 
dant good  sense.  I  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  his  remarks  on  capital  gains 
and  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

Of  capital  gains,  Chairman  Mills 
said : 

It's  pretty  hard  to  Justify  treating  a  capital 
gain  differently  from  ordinary  Income.  I've 
never  felt  there  is  anything  more  sacrosanct 
about  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  an  asset 
than  from  the  sweat  of  your  brow. 

He  also  discussed  some  of  the  problem 
areas  in  the  estate  and  gift  tax  system; 

One  thing  that  disturbs  people  la  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  rates  on  gift  and  estate 
taxes.  Another  Is  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  let  an  individual  give  away  every- 
thing he  has  at  death  and  avoid  taxes  on  any 

of    It. 

I  commend  Chairman  Mills'  remarks 
to  our  colleagues: 

C.\NDiDATE  Mills  Talks  Taxes 

No  one  in  Washington  has  more  influence 
over  taxes,  trade,  Social  Security,  health 
care,  or  welfare  than  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  62- 
year-old  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  & 
Means  Committee.  He  Is  used  to  being 
courted  by  Presidents  who  are  pushing  leg- 
islation In  these  areas.  Now,  undaunted  by 
low  poll  readings  and  a  large  field  of  rivals, 
Mills  Is  seeking  the  Presidency  himself. 

In  a  Business  Week  Interview,  Mills  spoke 
of  a  variety  of  major  economic  l.ss'.ies.  Most 
lmp>ortant  perhaps.  Candidate  Mills  gave 
some  Insights  into  the  thinking  of  Chairman 
Mills  on  future  tax  legislation. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  "taxpayers'  revolt"  brewing 
against  the  property  tax? 

MtLLS.  Yes.  I  think  one  might  describe  it  as 
the  beginning  of  a  revolt.  I've  been  to  a  num- 
ber of  states  and  found  the  assessments  to 
vary  all  over  the  lot.  In  some  states  the 
charges  are  excessively  high. 

I  was  told  in  Newark.  N.J.,  that  one  would 
p>ay  almost  $1,900  a  year  property  tax  on  a 
S20,000  home.  That's  a  pretty  severe  jolt, 
esf>ecially  to  someone  who's  retired.  I'm  told 
some  people  are  Just  turning  their  homes 
over  to  the  mayor — Just  leaving  the  keys. 
Local  governments  feel  they've  reached  the 
breaking  point  on  the  property  tax, 

Q.  Would  you  agree  with  President  Nixon 
that  this  is  "one  of  the  most  oppressive  and 
discriminatory  of  all  taxes"? 

Well,  there's  nothing  more  regressive  than 
property  taxes.  Sales  taxes  are  probably  sec- 
ond. I  don't  know  what  he  means  by  dis- 
criminatory unless  he  means  the  different 
treatment  accorded  the  tax  in  difficult  states. 

Should  the  federal  government  take  the 
lead  in  trying  to  cut  this  tax? 

The  state  governments  can't  do  It,  appar- 
ently. I  don't  know  whether  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can,  but  It's  the  only  place  the 
property  owner  can  look  to  for  relief. 

What  is  the  possibility  of  Washington 
doing  something  about  it? 

I  think  If  the  Supreme  Court  sustains 
these  school  financing  cases  like  the  one  In 
California.  It  might  be  neces-sary  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  get  Into  the  costs  of 
education  to  a  much  greater  extent  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  In  payments  per  child. 

NEW  SOURCES  OF   REVENUE 

Since  the  property  tax  raises  about  S20- 
billion  just  for  support  of  schools,  must  we 
turn  to  new  revenues,  such  as  the  value- 
added  tax? 

It  might  be.  I  have  not  been  an  advocate 


of  VAT  at  any  time.  I've  said  all  along  It's  a 
regressive  tax.  nothing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary sales  tax.  except  it  pyramids  where  a 
sales  tax  doesn't. 

Wouldn't  this  just  be  swapping  one  regres- 
sive tax  for  another? 

No  question  about  it.  But  I'm  not  ready  to 
say  yet  that  one  Is  worse  than  the  other. 
If  you  have  a  lot  of  exemptions  and  rebates, 
then  the  first  thing  you  know  you've  got  to 
have  an  exceedingly  high  tax  rate  in  order 
to  develop  the  kind  of  revenues  you  want.  If 
VAT  were  used  to  reduce  property  taxes,  then 
I'd  have  to  back  off  from  my  initial  and  basic 
opposition  to  it.  I'd  have  to  weigh  which  Is 
the  more  onerous,  the  more  regressive. 

Do  you  think  VAT  can  get  through  Con- 
gress if  the  President  proposes  it? 

I  have  no  idea.  It  won't  be  proposed  this 
year  In  all  probability.  Perhaps  next  year. 

i4re  there  any  alternatives  for  helping 
property  owners,  other  than  VAT? 

The  Income  tax  Itself  could  be  raised,  but 
yovi'd  have  as  much  objection  to  that  as  to 
VAT.  Probably  more. 

What  about  closing  loopholes? 

That's  an  exaggerated  problem.  Take  the 
recent  disclosure  that  some  people  with 
$200,000  Income  weren't  paying  any  taxes.  In 
many  instances,  on  further  audit  of  their 
returns  they'll  be  assesssed  a  tax.  It  looks  to 
us  that  m  some  cases  they've  overlooked  the 
10%  minimum  tax  on  Income  not  subject  to 
regular  rates. 

Might  you  move  in  the  future  to  increase 
that  minimum  tax? 

There's  always  the  possibility  any  time  you 
le\'y  a  tax  that  It  ■will  go  up. 

DEGREES    OF    PREFERENCE 

What's  the  next  big  loophole  we  ought  to 
close? 

I  frankly  don't  know.  Everybody  talks 
about  the  depletion  allowance.  But  histori- 
cally the  Congress  has  felt  that  some  degree 
of  preference  Is  necessary  if  we  don't  want  to 
be  dependent  on  the  production  of  oil,  gas, 
and  other  minerals  outside  the  U.S.  Some 
people  want  to  end  the  preferences  alto- 
gether, but  what  would  that  do  to  these  in- 
dustries? That's  the  question.  I'd  like  to  see 
an  Income  tax  law  where  all  income  is  treated 
alike,  regardless  of  the  source.  But  that's 
Utopia. 

How  about  capital  gains  taxes? 

It's  pretty  hard  to  Justify  treating  a  cap- 
ital gain  differently  from  ordinary  Income. 
I've  never  felt  there  is  anything  more  sacro- 
sanct about  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  an 
asset  than  from  the  sweat  of  your  brow.  But 
if  people  had  to  pay  regular  tax  rates  on 
capital  gains,  they'd  never  sell.  You'd  freeze 
them  in  their  present  assets. 

Payroll  taxes  have  been  rising  pretty  rap- 
idly— 250%  since  1965.  Can  you  send  them 
much  higher? 

Actually,  the  Social  Security  taxes  may  de- 
velop far  more  revenue  over  the  next  years 
through  this  century  than  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  us  to  raise — and  beyond  our  needs. 
Some  predictions  of  the  revenue  In  the  trust 
fund  lead  me  to  believe  that  we  may  have 
those  taxes  higher  than  they  should  be.  We 
might  be  able  to  Increase  benefits  and  reduce 
taxes  at  the  same  time.  [At  midweek,  Mills 
introduced  legislation  to  Increase  benefits 
20%  across  the  boaurd,  instead  of  the  5% 
called  for  In  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee]. 

Would  you  dip  into  general  revenues  some 
day  for  Social  Security? 

No.  I  don't  want  to  do  that.  We're  already 
putting  some  general  funds  Into  Social  Se- 
curity for  medicaid  and  medicare.  But  once 
you  tap  the  Treasury  for  Social  Security 
benefits.  It  becomes  too  easy  to  keep  doing 
It.  I  don't  think  the  general  funds  could 
bear  that  burden. 

As  It  Is,  we  don't  have  any  room  out  there 
for  new  programs.  If  you  look  down  the  road, 
the  $246-bllllon  we're  paying  In  fiscal  1973 
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for  federal  government  services  will  be  cost- 
ing us  $300-bllllon  In  a  very  short  time. 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  raise  income  taxes 
in  the  next  year  or  two? 

I  dont  know.  First  thing  I  would  do  If  I 
were  running  this  show  would  be  to  And  out 
If  we  could  not  hold  the  cost  of  government 
to  much  lower  levels  of  Increase  than  take 
place  now.  The  spending  Increases  are  ex- 
ceeding the  revenue  Increases  by  far. 

How  can  you,  as  a  fiscal  conservative,  go 
along  with  huge  deficits? 

I  can't  go  along  with  deficits  of  the  cur- 
rent size.  But  I  covUdnt  argue  for  a  balanced 
budget;  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  depres- 
sant. 

Can  Congress  cut  spending? 

Congress  won't  do  it;  it  haa^idst  control. 
There's  so  much  already  In  theplpellne,  and 
the  President  decides  how  much  will  actually 
be  spent. 

//  we  do  keep  increasing  aid  for  education, 
mass  transit,  and  the  rest,  won't  we  have  to 
turn  to  new  revenue  sources?  Where  would 
you  turn? 

The  income  tax  Is  where  you  would  turn  if 
you  needed  more  revenue.  But  what  I'm  say- 
ing Is  that  I  hope  we  ceui  avoid  that  by  hold- 
ing the  line  on  spending.  We  required  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  reduce  the  budget  early  In 
his  Administration,  you  remember. 

ON    RKVENUX    SHABING 

Do  you  expect  to  get  some  revenue  sharing 
legislation  out  this  year? 

Yes,  I  expect  to  get  something  out  In 
March.  Now  let  me  make  It  quite  cletir.  The 
bill  I  Introduced  Is  not  my  bill  In  the  sense 
that  I  developed  It.  It  was  developed  by  the 
technicians  working  with  our  staff,  the  league 
of  cities,  governors'  staffs.  I  asked  them  to 
get  together,  get  a  bill  that  eliminated  the 
objections  I  had  to  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal.  I  said  I  would  introduce  the 
bill,  though  some  amendments  might  be 
made. 

I'm  going  to  offer  some.  One  will  be  to 
establish  priorities  for  the  $1.8-bllllon  we 
give  the  states  Just  as  we  do  for  the  $305- 
bllllon  that  goes  to  the  cities.  The  other 
would  change  the  provision  that  denies 
assistance  to  any  state  that  doesn't  have  an 
Income  tax  law.  I'm  too  much  of  a  states- 
rlghter  to  do  that.  Nevertheless,  the  way  It 
works  out,  a  state  with  an  Income  tax  would 
still  get  a  bigger  share  of  the  federal  money. 

Do  you  expect  to  pass  a  health  insurance 
program  this  year? 

The  committee  will  go  Into  executive  ses- 
sion on  health  care  right  after  we  finish  with 
revenue  sharing.  That  wotild  be  mid-March 
at  the  earliest. 

Do  you  expect  to  write  a  comprehensive 
health  care  bill  or  just  something  on  cata- 
strophic illness? 

I  would  like  to  write  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram this  year,  but  only  time  will  tell 
whether  we  can.  There  are  a  lot  of  problems 
to  be  studied. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  requiring  vesting  of  pension  rights 
and  increasing  the  tax  deduction  for  pur- 
chase of  private  retirement  plans  from 
$2,500  to  $7,500? 

I  would  favor  vesting  of  these  rights,  and 
at  an  earlier  date.  As  for  the  $2,500  deduc- 
tion for  an  Individual's  own  retirement  plan, 
that's  entirely  Inadequate.  I'm  not  saying 
$7,500  Is  Ideal,  but  $2,500  Is  too  low. 

Is  this  something  Ways  &  Means  might  get 
at  this  year? 

I  doubt  we'll  get  a  bill  from  the  President 
this  year,  and  on  a  matter  of  this  sort  we 
ought  to  wait  until  we  get  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  at  the  Treasury.  Our  own  staff 
people  have  not  completed  their  work  on  It 
yet. 

Is  something  on  estate  and  gift  taxes  pos- 
sible this  year? 

It's  not  likely,  but  we  know  where  the 
problem  areas  are.  One  thing  that  disturbs 


people  Is  the  relationship  between  the  rates 
on  g;lft  and  estate  taxes.  Another  Is  whether 
we  should  continue  to  let  an  Individual  give 
away  everything  he  has  at  death  and  avoid 
taxes  on  any  of  It.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  at  these  excessively  heavy 
estate  tax  rates  that  encourage  people  to  find 
ways  around  them. 

TRADE  AND   QUOTAS 

Will  we  have  a  trade  bill  this  year? 

I  doubt  we'll  have  it  this  year.  But  next 
year  I  expect  we  will. 

Can  any  trade  bill  get  through  Congress 
without  becoming  protectionist? 

It  must  get  through.  We  must  do  this: 
We  must  open  up  avenues  for  those  Indus- 
tries and  employees  who  are  affected  ad- 
versely by  Imports  to  get  relief  in  an  orderly 
way  that  is  within  the  purview  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  &  Trade.  We  should 
not  take  these  unilateral  actions  except  as 
a  last  resort.  There  are  people  who  want  us 
to  have  quotas  on  practically  everything,  but 
if  we  go  down  that  road,  we  head  Into  a 
very  costly  trade  war. 

I  have  said  that  some  commodities  require 
quotas  in  order  to  restrain  the  heavy  in- 
creases In  Imports  to  this  country.  The  way 
to  do  It  Is  to  sit  down  as  friends  with  the 
countries  Involved  and  let  them  know  what 
we  will  have  to  do  ultimately  if  we  don't  get 
their  cooperation.  But  If  you  legislate  quotas, 
they  win  retaliate.  That  way  you  begin  to 
sterilize  the  world  and  bring  it  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff. 

Which  commodities  do  you  think  need 
quotas? 

Primarily  textiles,  because  that  produc- 
tion Is  very  susceptible  to  the  low  wages 
paid  In  developing  countries.  It's  very  easy 
to  teach  people  the  work  In  a  textile  plant. 
Same  with  a  shoe  plant.  I  think  there's  an 
equally  great  problem  In  some  areas  of  elec- 
tronics, and  no  effort  has  been  made  yet  that 
I  know  of  to  get  anyone  abroad  to  Umlt  ship- 
ments to  us. 

Are  you  considering  adjustment  aid? 

No,  I  think  adjustment  assistance  Is  a 
temporary  thing,  like  unemployment  com- 
pensation. It's  not  a  solution. 

Will  you  be  able  to  keep  the  protectionists 
sentiment  under  control? 

I  hope  so,  because  we  can  have  protection 
in  the  sense  that  I'm  talking  about  Just  as 
easily  and  do  less  harm. 

How  do  you  feel  about  labor's  claim  that 
American  jobs  are  being  exported  by  Amer- 
ican companies'  setting  up  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries? 

I'm  not  saying  they're  not.  Labor  has  a 
point.  But  perhaps  the  companies  that  are 
doing  this  would  not  be  able  to  sell  the  same 
article  abroad  if  It  were  made  In  the  U.S. 

MARKS    FOR    PRASE    n 

What  marks  do  you  give  the  Administra- 
tion for  its  handling  of  intemationar  eco- 
nomic policies  since  Aug.  15,  when  we  de- 
valued and  imposed  controls? 

Oh,  you  have  to  give  them  some  mark. 
I  don't  know  whether  It  would  be  a  C  or  a  D. 
It  had  to  be  done.  But  the  methods  used  have 
made  us  enemies  unnecessarily. 

What  marks  do  you  give  Phase  II? 

It's  still  a  little  early  to  say  finally  how 
successful  Phase  II  will  be.  It  doesn't  look  as 
successful  on  prices  as  I  had  hoped.  I  don't 
know  how  successful  It  Is  going  to  be  on  hold- 
ing down  wages  because  all  I  read  about  in 
the  papers  are  exceptions  to  the  guidelines 
Initially  laid  down.  If  the  exceptions  be- 
come the  general  rule,  we'll  have  as  much  In- 
flation as  we  ever  had.  This  doesn't  mean 
this  kind  of  Incomes  policy  cannot  work.  It 
would   If   we    let   It. 

Speaking  of  national  concerns,  why  does 
the  most  powerful  man  on  Capitol  Hill  want 
to  be  President? 

I've  said  repeatedly  that  I  don't  really 
want  the  Job  In  the  sense  of  some  of  my 
compatriots,  who  seem  to  be  obsessed  'with 


the  Idea  of  having  It.  It's  the  most  onerous 
Job  In  the  world,  the  most  lonesome  position 
a  man  can  be  in,  I  know  all  of  thl5.  but  I  do 
have  a  very  deep  and  abiding  lntere;t  in  the 
future  of  my  country  and  I'm  not  at  all  satis- 
fied with  the  course  we're  on  now.  I  think 
It  leads  to  chaos. 

Frankly,  I'd  much  rather  someone  else 
have  the  nomination.  But  here  I  am,  say- 
ing that  I'm  not  only  available  but  I'm  going 
to  go  to  the  convention  working  hard  to 
get  delegates  In  the  hope  that,  whether  I 
get  It  or  cot,  we  come  out  with  a  candidate 
who  can  win  a:-.d  with  a  program  that  can 
win.  I  am  very  fearful  about  where  we'll  go 
with  four  more  years  of  the  kind  of  poli- 
cies we've  been  following. 

What's  behind  the  sense  of  chaos  you 
note,  and  what  can  the  President  do? 

The  President  has  to  Instill  in  the  minds 
of  people  a  greater  degree  of  confidence 
than  President  Nixon  has— about  himself, 
his  program,  his  management  of  the  affairs 
of  state,  and  his  decision  making  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  grown  tired  of  being  taken 
by  surprise  every  time  a  decision  is  made 

I  think  they  wonder  al.-.o  about  the  order 
of  priorities  this  Admin:stration  will  es- 
tablish on  spending.  Tliey  wonder  why  It  Is 
that  in  the  first  four  years  President  Nixon 
prepares  the  budget  the  government  has  to 
borrow  $123-bllllon,  more  debt  than  we  ran 
up  In  the  23  years  after  World  War  11. 

Is  this  deficit  getting  us  enough  economic 
return?  Is  the  budget  as  stimulative  as  it 
looks? 

It  would  be  extremely  stimulative  at  this 
amount  ordinarily.  What  the  Administration 
has  done  should  have  eliminated  unemploy- 
ment by  now.  But  when  you  throw  the  ques- 
tion of  coniidence  into  the  basket  with 
these  bude:etary  and  monetary  stimulants, 
the  lack  of  confidence  is  the  overpowering 
force  and  off.->ets  any  action  we  take. 

;/  unemployment  is  still  high  this  sum- 
mer, would  you  back  proposals  for  more  pub- 
lic  employment   or  public  works? 

It  may  be  necessary.  I'm  not  necessarily 
against  these  Ideas.  I  would  have  to  eval- 
uate them  then. 

Should  the  AdminUtration  hai'e  moved 
much  more  quickly  toward  stimulation  and 
anti-inflation   measures? 

It's  more  basic  than  that.  I  think  the 
Admini.?tratlon  missed  the  boat  In  not  at- 
tacking this  problem  of  credibility  and  con- 
fidence and  getting  people  In  the  frame 
of  mind  that  will  permit  stlmulatlves  to  be 
effective. 

ETE  ON  THE  WHnX  HOUSE 

Does  this  mean  replacing  Republicans  in 
the   White   House   ivith    Democrats'' 

If  this  President  can't  restore  the  neces- 
sary confidence  by  election  time,  the  voters 
will  take  care  of  that. 

//  you  could  go  into  the  com  er.tion  icith 
a  strong  block  of  delegates,  uhat  policies 
would  you  hope  to  bring  about? 

I'm  definitely  not  Interested,  as  some  edi- 
torials have  implied.  !n  being  a  king  maker. 
I  Just  have  In  mind  the  desire  w  get  people 
elected  who  are  dedicated  to  changlne  the 
course  we're  follo'wing. 

Other  than  the  Presidency,  is  there  any 
other  job  that  might  appeal  to  you? 

No,  I  have  no  Interest  In  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency or  a  Cabinet  position.  I  think  I  prob- 
ably could  have  had  a  Cabinet  position 
long  aeo,  but  I  don't  have  any  Interest  In 
It.  Never  have  wanted  to  be  8n^•thlng  except 
chairman  of  the  Ways  &  Means  Committee. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OP 
FOREIGN  AND  MILITARY  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\1ou<;  order  of  the  Hou.'^e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  improved  congressional 
rjview  of  U.S.  external  policies.  The  Sen- 
ate has  demonstrated  some  ability  to  en- 
gage the  executive  branch  in  external 
policy  debate.  The  House  of  Representa- 
t  ves  has  not.  These  comments  focus 
upon  the  external  policy  role  of  this  lat- 
ti  !r  body  in  which  I  sen'e. 

The  disastrous  policy  pursued  by  Pres- 
I(,ent  Nixon  in  South  Asia  reveals  the 
f'  itility  of  congressional  intervention  in 
foreign  policy  crises.  Before  the  India- 
Pakistan  war,  Congress  spoke  its  mind 
b  r  voting  to  terminate  aid  to  Pakistan. 
The  President  instead  threatened  India 
with  termination  of  aid  while  haltingly 
si  owing  aid  to  Pakistan.  When  war  broke 
o  it,  he  quickly  announced  that  aid  to 
India  was  stopped  and  ordered  a  carrier 
ti.sk  force  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  clear- 
ly an  anti-Indian  move.  Congress  pro- 
posed, the  President  disposed. 

Unless  we  are  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President,  we  must  focus  congressional 
a  .tention — not  on  immediate  crises — but 
o:i  the  more  important  long-term  issues 
wtiich  determine  the  external  policies  of 
tie  United  States. 

Congress  might  serve  as  an  inter- 
na ediary  between  the  President  and  the 
prople.  In  this  role.  Congress  gives  the 
P  -esident  the  widest  possible  support  and 
latitude  while  placating  or  fending  off 
those  in  the  public-at-large  who  disagree 
with  the  President's  policies.  For  most  of 
n:y  9  years  in  the  House,  this  has  been 
tie  role  of  the  House.  The  House  estab- 
li:;hment  either  agreed  with  or  deferred 
tc  the  President  on  every  major  foreign 
oi  military  policy  issue.  Typically,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Hause  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  heard 
only  administration  witnesses.  The 
HDuse  questioning  of  administration 
w  tnesses  rarely  uncovered  the  alterna- 
ti  .'es  debated  before  the  administration 
cl3sed  ranks  aroimd  the  final  decision. 
ViB  were  unaware  that  options  existed. 

Administration  witnesses  grew  confi- 
dent and  intellectually  lazy.  It  was  sim- 
ple to  "con"  the  Congress,  or  at  least 
tie  House.  Strategies  and  objectives 
C(iUld  be  simply  defended  by  labeling 
U  em  "vital  Interests"  or  "in  the  na- 
tl  )nal  Interest"  or  "essential  to  national 
sectirlty." 

The  loss,  of  course,  was  to  the  nation. 
Where  policies  were  In  error  or  where 
findamental  assumptions  were  wrong, 
tJ  6  last  chance  for  change  was  lost.  This 
ccmpounded  the  chances  for  error  be- 
et use  fundamental  reexamination  of  es- 
tabUshed  policy  In  the  executive  branch 
seldom  occurred. 

Can  Congress,  including  the  House, 
more  effectively  review  policy  a^sump- 
ti  )ns  and  judgments?  The  difficulties  are 
fc  rmidable. 

The  House  Committee  tend  not  only  to 
g^ard  jealously  their  jurisdiction  they 
al;o  frequently  are  overly  protective  of 
tl-e  agency  with  which  they  coexist. 
Vi  hen  the  President,  too,  is  supportive  of 
ttat  agency's  policy,  change  Is  enor- 
m  jusly  difficult.  For  example,  on  a  major 
ai.tiwar  vote,  only  seven — about  20  per- 
cent— of  the  37  current  members  of  the 
H)use  Armed  Services  Committee  voted 
the   antiwar  position.   Not  one  of  the 


seven  was  a  Republican.  The  House  itself 
voted  roughtly  50  percent  in  favor  of  this 
antiwar  proposition. 

The  same  pattern  was  repeated  a  few 
months  ago  except  the  antiwar  vote 
among  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Commitee  dropped  to  six. 

Similarly,  on  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee dealing  with  the  Armed 
Forces,  only  one  of  the  10  members  voted 
for  these  antiwar  amendments.  The  one 
dissenter  to  the  Republican  Presidents 
policy  was  a  Democrat.  Even  today  there 
is  little  antiwar  sentiment  in  the  key 
committees  controlling  the  funding  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Another  major  difficulty  is  the  failure 
of  the  House  to  cliallenge  its  own  views. 
On  important  matters  it  is  rare,  iiideed, 
that  hearings  or  debates  lead  directly  to 
opinon  changes  in  the  House.  If  these 
hearings  and  debates  have  any  influence, 
it  is  on  the  outside  world  which  then, 
in  turn,  makes  its  views  known  to  Con- 
gress. When  Members  seek  to  influence 
their  colleagues,  their  efforts  ar"  usually 
directed  to  the  media  in  the  belief  that 
changing  the  climate  outside  the  House 
will  lead  most  directly  to  changes  within 
the  House. 

Part  of  our  problem  in  the  House  is 
that  we  focus  on  too  many  details.  When 
the  underlying  premises  is  faulty,  details 
are  meaningless.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  wrestles  with  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  individual  weapons  systems.  The 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Com.mittee  listens 
to  endless  testimony  on  details  of  for- 
eign aid.  Both  listen  to  administration 
witnesses  who,  it  seems,  need  only  change 
the  date  on  last  year's  testimony. 

The  need  is  to  move  to  the  larger  is- 
sues— to  ask  hard  questions  and  probe 
deeply  into  options.  Such  activity  may 
not  impress  other  Members  of  the  House 
but  it  will  have  an  impact  within  the 
executive  branch.  Moreover,  by  deliber- 
ately seeking  qualified  witnesses  from 
professional  and  academic  groups  crit- 
ical of  administration  policies  and  pro- 
grams, a  wider  dialog  will  be  stimu- 
lated. If  this  process  is  pursued  vigor- 
ously, the  public  may  never  find  that  it 
must  take  to  the  streets  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  or  to  change  an 
erroneous  policy. 

A  multitude  of  issues  beg  for  deep  ex- 
ploration. One  remarkable  feature  of 
this  administration,  for  example,  is  its 
insensitivlty  to  the  fate  of  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  world.  Whether  it  be  the 
lonely  plaints  of  the  disfranchised  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Parliament,  the  black 
Africans  in  Rhodesia  who  see  their  birth- 
right being  sold  out  by  the  developed 
white  world,  the  slaughtered  thousands 
in  Bangladesh,  or  the  young  Americans 
now  in  Canada  who  are  refugees  from 
an  immoral  war,  this  administration  ap- 
pears indifferent.  And  this  indifference 
raises  fundamental  questions  about  the 
basic  purposes  of  existing  U.S.  policies. 

There  are  other  i.ssues  requiring  the 
close  attention  of  Congress. 

The  arms  race  and  the  increased  mili- 
tary budget  deserve  careful  review.  To 
my  knowledge,  not  a  single  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department  of  Defense 
concerning  strategic  weaponry  has  ever 
been  refused  or  modified  by  the  House 


Armed  Services  Committee.  Yet  the 
United  States  held  a  commanding  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  area  all 
through  the  1960's  as  we  built  sophisti- 
cated strategic  systems  which  desta- 
bilized the  balance  of  terror. 

Each  feature  of  our  military  posture 
needs  to  be  examined  for  its  impact  on 
the  arms  race.  Some  militai-y  forces  are 
not  as  likely  to  generate  an  arms  race 
as  others.  The  strategic  arms  race  has 
a  dynamism  of  its  own.  And,  not  only  is 
it  inordinately  costly,  it  also  leads  to 
progressively  less  security  for  all  par- 
ticipants. 

One  effect  of  intransigence  by  those 
who  push  military  budgets  ever  higher 
is  that  critics  of  military  spending  tend 
to  become  increasingly  hostile  to  a  mili- 
tary establishment  which  apE>ears  in- 
different to  or  incapable  of  engaging  in 
a  sensible  exchange  of  views.  An  ap- 
proach that  defines  the  Indian  Ocean  as 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
leaves  little  room  for  reasonable  dialog. 

Congress  must  equip  itself  with  com- 
petent advisers  if  it  is  to  subject  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  to  the  critical  re- 
view that  our  national  welfare  requires. 
We  have  the  resources,  both  in  money 
and  talent.  What  is  lacking  is  the  po- 
litical will.  The  congressional  establish- 
ment is  largely  content  to  let  the  ad- 
ministration have  its  way.  Those  outside 
Congress  should  express  themselves  in 
the  strongest  possible  way  when  they  dis- 
agree. This  helps  create  pressure  to 
bring  change  to  the  Congress.  That  is  the 
way  the  system  works.  In  every  possible 
way,  they  should  ask  that  Congress  play 
the  role  it  can  perform  best — to  public- 
ly air  and  critically  scrutinize  our  mili- 
tary and  external  policies. 

The  need  is  urgent.  In  1964  and  early 
1965,  except  for  two  foresighted  men  in 
the  Senate,  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  failed  to  foresee  the  implications 
of  measures  we  were  then  approving.  I 
wonder  which  policies  we  uncritically  ac- 
cept today  will  turn  out  to  be  destructive 
of  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  of  its 
fundamental  instinct  to  be  decent.  All 
citizens  must  participate  in  the  abrasive 
process  which  can  test  our  own  and  our 
Government's  beliefs.  In  this  way  our 
Nation  may  safely  and  wisely  make  its 
way  through  the  turbulence  of  world 
affairs. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  REAL 
ESTATE,  FHA,  MORTGAGE,  AND 
INSURANCE  ABUSES  TO  BE  HELD 
IN  CHICAGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  few  weeks,  the  city  of  Chicago  will 
be  the  host  for  a  very  unusual  and  hope- 
fully highly  productive  meeting.  The 
meeting:  the  "National  Conference  on 
Real  Estate,  FHA,  Mortgage,  and  In- 
surance Abuses"  Is  sponsored  by  the 
West  Side  Coalition,  a  neighborhood 
organization  which  is  based  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  West  Side  Coalition  Is  a  growing 
organization     which     represents     nine 
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chiu-ch  and  community  groups  on  the 
west  side  of  Chicago,  who  have  banded 
together  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  real 
estate  and  housing  problems  which  have 
come  to  plague  their  community. 

They  feel  that  only  by  uniting  can  they 
effectively  counter  what  they  see  as  the 
three  major  causes  of  economic  decline 
in  their  communities:  fraudtilent  and 
imethical  real  estate  practices  by  im- 
scrupulous  realtors;  banks  and  mortgage 
companies  who  fail  to  show  their  con- 
fidence in  the  neighborhoods  by  refusing 
to  lend  conventional  money  for  mort- 
gages; and  finally  discriminatory  prac- 
tices by  insurance  companies  which  re- 
sults in  entire  neighborhoods  being  writ- 
ten off  as  bad  risks  without  consideration 
of  individual  cases  involved. 

This  national  conference  is  an  attempt 
to  establish  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween groups  in  the  various  cities  in  this 
country  which  are  faced  with  similar 
problems  of  unfair  realty  practices.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  coordinators  of  this  con- 
ference. Gale  Cincotta  and  Edward  Ste- 
faniak  of  the  West  Side  Coalition,  that 
the  3  days  of  meetings  will  provide  the 
participants  with  insight  into  possible 
action  programs  that  will  help  them  deal 
with  problems  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods there  by  allowing  them  to  extend 
their  programs  to  other  communities 
with  similar  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessity  of  a  na- 
tional conference  of  this  type  demon- 
strates the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of 
real  estate  abuse  in  this  country.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  prime  reasons  our 
center  cities  have  been  rapidly  deterio- 
rating. Various  mortgages  abuses,  com- 
bined with  "blockbusting"  have  served 
to  destroy  the  elements  of  pride  and  unity 
in  our  neighborhood  structures.  It  has 
reached  the  point  that  it  now  costs  our 
center  city  dweller  more  and  more  to 
remain  poor.  For  insurance  cancellation, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  availability  of 
conventional  mortgage  money,  has  forced 
people  to  either  move  out  of  their  tradi- 
tional neighborhoods,  or  if  they  wish  to 
remain,  pay  more  through  FHA. 

The  National  Conference  on  Real 
Estate,  FHA,  Mortgage,  and  Insurance 
Abuses  will  be  held  at  Saint  Sylvester's 
Schwinn  Auditorium  in  Chicago  on 
March  18,  19,  and  20.  At  present  the 
sponsors  anticipate  that  more  than  1,000 
persons  will  come  to  Chicago  to  discuss 
this  important  matter.  To  date  they  have 
commitments  from  at  least  two  presi- 
dential candidates  and  some  national  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  housing. 

■  Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
gathering  will  be  successful  in  focusing 
national  attention  on  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  real  estate  abuse  in  this  country. 
As  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  northwest 
side  of  Chicago,  and  as  a  man  who  is  very 
proud  of  the  commimity  in  which  I  was 
bom  and  still  live,  I  believe  that  the 
preservation  of  the  traditional  neighbor- 
hoods in  our  urban  areas  is  a  must  if  we 
are  ever  to  achieve  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  cities  which  we  so  ardently  seek. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DON  ELUCNGER 
FROM  HIS  SON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Kansas  <Mr.  Royi   is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  his 
son,  Jeff,  who  is  on  my  congressional 
staff,  I  was  privileged  to  know  Don  El- 
linger,  the  national  director  of  the  Ma- 
chinists Non-Partisan  League,  who 
passed  awav  suddenly  on  February  12. 
1972. 

Don  was  a  man  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion whose  involvement  and  accompILsh- 
ments  in  political  and  social  action  were 
widely  recognized  and  praised. 

Don  was  a  family  man.  and  his  greatest 
legacy  to  us  are  his  wife  and  cliildren 
who  carry  his  commitment  and  theirs  to 
equality  and  justice  for  all  people. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  testimony 
to  the  meaning  and  significance  of  Don 
EUinger's  life  than  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  love  of  a  son.  Mr.  Speaker,  lol- 
lowing  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Don  El- 
linger  written  by  his  son,  Jeff: 

My  father,  despite  all  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, despite  his  immense  enjoyment  of 
the  present  and  despite  the  way  he  always 
looked  towards  the  future,  would  have  been 
more  suited  to  the  Republic  of  Rome,  per- 
haps, or  to  Twelfth  Century  England  during 
the  Crusades.  He  would  have  been  at  home 
any  place  or  time  that  ideals  and  love  of  God 
and  Man  were  the  prevailing  attitudes.  Don 
was  In  the  business  of  forcing  (by  political 
means)  recalcitrant  politicians  to  follow  a 
course  that,  if  taken  voluntarily,  would  have 
been  very  noble.  His  main  regret  was  that 
anyone  had  to  be  coerced  into  nobility. 

Don  always  said  that  the  main  problem  In 
solving  a  problem  was  deciding  exactly  how 
to  go  about  it.  His  attitude  regarding  the 
present  trend  towards  "getting  priorities  in 
order"  was  to  ignore  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. By  cutting  down  on  the  enormous 
waste  In  America  (Vietnam,  mainly,  and  the 
arms  race) ,  he  believed  we  could  free  enough 
money  to  deal  with  all  of  the  pressing  needs 
and  have  enough  left  over  to  continue  our 
part  in  Man's  upward  climb. 

"Why,"  he  asked  me,  "do  people  say  we've 
got  to  either  build  the  SST  or  feed  poor  peo- 
ple? Why  does  It  have  to  be  either  going  to 
the  moon  or  caring  for  the  sick?  We  can  do 
aU  of  these  things.  We  are  the  richest  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  why  can't  we  be 
remembered  by  history  as  the  one  that  not 
only  Insured  health  for  Its  people,  but  took 
a  few  more  steps  upwards?" 

One  of  the  few  things  Don  disliked  about 
the  present  was  the  absence,  In  the  modern 
American  family,  of  traditions.  He  tried  to 
make  his  own  home  the  place  for  learning 
about  life  and  how  to  Interact  properly  with 
society  that  he  thought  every  home  shotild 
be.  There  were  nights  the  roof  rang  with 
debate,  and  he  rarely  lost.  But  he  never  got 
angry  or  resentful,  and  he  never  closed  the 
subject  just  because  he  felt  he  wasn't  get- 
ting the  better  end  of  the  discussion.  He  felt 
that  traditions  were  a  major  part  of  our 
home. 

"Traditions  prevent  anyone  from  feeling 
completely  alone,  with  no  way  to  draw 
strength  from  history  or  family.  A  society 
composed  of  complete  Individuals  will  fall 
apart  from  loneliness." 

He  called  us  a  tribe,  and  he  made  us  Into 
one.  When  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
the  members  of  the  tribe  away  from  home, 
everyone  stopped  and  Just  got  on  board  the 
first  plane  they  could  find.  From  Sausallto, 
California;  from  Berkeley,  California;  from 
Austin,  Texas;  from  New  York;  from  Penn- 
sylvania; from  Cleveland:  from  St.  Louis; 
everyone  came  home.  He  would  have  been 
enormously  pleased. 

He  was  noble,  but  practical;  idealistic,  yet 
pragmatic;  sometimes  a  tyrant,  but  it  was  a 
benign  tyranny.  We  respected  him  tremen- 
dously; we  loved  him  even  more. 


POLICE  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Add.'^bbg*  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  mo.st  interesting  project  in  the  field  of 
police  community  relations.  That  pro.iect 
was  instituted  by  two  able  and  energetic 
men  who  serve  the  106th  precinct.  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  m  Ozone 
Park,  Queens,  N.Y.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  progress  of 
this  program  because  it  began  in  my 
home  community,  and  I  am  piea.vt-d  to 
report  that  the  pro.iect  has  achieved 
great  success. 

The  two  men  responsible  for  this  com- 
munity effort  are  Sgt.  Edward  Doyle  and 
PatrollHto  George  D,  Olivet.  They  dedi- 
cated 'tlMr  efforts  to  bringing  to  tlie 
public  a'j}»*ter  understanding  of  law- 
enforcement  officers,  their  probleni.^,  and 
the  constitutional  nj-iits  of  our  cui/ens. 
and  the  interplay  between  llicse  two 
important  ai'cas  of  police  community 
relations. 

The  lectures  which  these  men  give  at 
community  meetings  have  played  a 
major  role  in  improving  police  commu- 
nity relations.  The  official  publication  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  Inc.,  is  the  Police  Chief  and  the 
program  begun  by  Sergeant  Doyle  and 
Patrolman  Olivet  is  featured  in  the 
March  1972  issue  of  that  magazine. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  the  article,  entitled 
"An  Invitation  to  Understanding — The 
Citizen  and  His  Constitutional  Rights," 
as  it  appears  In  the  March  1972  edition 
of  Police  Chief: 

An  Invitation  To  tJNDERsTANDiNG 
(  By  Edward  Doyle  and  George  D.  Olivet) 

Many  Americans  are  Urmly  convinced  that 
they  have  sufficlenl  knowledge  of  the  law; 
even  enough  to  say,  "I  know  my  rights!" 
Theoretically  ihts  may  be  true,  but  the  prac- 
tical application  of  their  knowledge  indicates 
otherwise.  Unless  we  are  involved  on  a  per- 
sonal or  professional  basts  with  the  elements 
of  "constitutional  rights"  most  of  us  tend 
to  be  apathetic  and  t.ike  them  for  granted. 
The  problem  generat^ed  between  the  police 
and  the  community  due  to  these  careless 
attitudes  are  serious  enough  for  professional 
consideration. 

When  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  enacted, 
Americans  were  possibly  more  aware  of  their 
righ'..s;  prior  t^^  that  time  their  right?  were 
ignored  or  violated.  Presently,  the  dignity  of 
all  individuals,  even  those  who  violate  the 
law,  is  recognized  and  protected  under  the 
Constitution. 

Ideally,  all  citizens  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  more  person.-t!  knowledge 
about  their  rights  under  the  law.  This  in- 
creased knowledge  can  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  public  and  their  police,  bring 
about  a  l>etter  understanding  of  associated 
police  problems,  and  produce  a  more  co- 
hesive police  community  relationship 

A  brief  survey  of  educational  institutions 
by  the  authors  disclosed  a  bro.-id-based  lack 
of  instruction  on  Constitutional  Law;  even 
in  the  basic  need  to  know  one's  rights  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  of  education 
there  is  little  if  any  attempt  to  in.?truct  stu- 
dents on  this  subject.  A  child  could  possibly 
recite  the  "Bill  of  Rights"  and  never  under- 
stand the  purpose  for  which  it  was  writt«n; 
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Ls  also  true  of  many  adult  members  of 
.  Unless  an  Individual  receives  a  col- 
-|evel  education  It  la  probable  that  no 
course  of  Instruction  In  one's   Con- 
ufclonal  Rights  will  be  made  available  to 
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position  In  the  criminal  Justice  system  must 
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the  U.S.  Constitution  and  as  defined  by  court 
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New    York    City    Police    Department 

presently    Issuing    Legal    Division     bul- 

whlch  define  the  legal   requirements 

Icjcal  euid  federal  laws  to  insure  that  all 

personnel    are    adequately    In- 

.   Measures   also   are   being   taken   In 

agencies  to  add  professional  instruction 

p|)llce  courses  across  the  nation. 

general  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 

often    causes    Improper    demandks    for 

service — even  to  the  extent  that  some 

may    violate     the    constitutional 

of    other   citizens.    Complaints   have 

received  charging  that  policemen  failed 

proper  action  In  certain  Instances 

ubsequent  Investigation  showed  that  If 

]  lollcemen  had  taken  the  demanded  ac- 

It  wotild  have  resulted  in  the  outright 

of  another's  civil  rights.  Yielding  to 

demands  would  have  meant   a   gross 

of  the  public  trust  placed  In  law 

and  therefore  must  be  denied. 

February.  1970.  the  authors  polled  the 

unity  on  Its  knowledge  of  "Constltu- 

Law"  and  the  associated  law  enforce- 

problems.    The    results    Indicated    Bin 

need  for  a  clearer  undexstand- 

y  the  immunity  on  this  vital  subject. 

of   the   need,   th«   team   launched 

Two  of  Its  Invitation  to  Understand- 

1  irogram '  Involving  a  series  of  lectures 

Constitutional  Law  titled.  "What  The 

Means    To    You!"    The    team 

believe  that  law  enforcement  must 

the  Initiative  in  answering  the  need. 

:  ig  that  other  professions  will  eventually 

their  own  contribution  to  the  public 

effort. 

VJhat  The  Constitution  Means  To  You  I" 
structured  so  as  to  be  acceptable  and 
understood  by  those  not  versed  In  the 
rhe  first  of  many  presentations  was  well 
m  July.  1970.  by  a  large  audience 
of  the  community.  Public  In- 
.    community    participation    and    en- 
asm  have  encoioraged   the   authors   to 
the  presentations   of  this  lectxire 
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LeCTtTRE    MATEBIAI, 


1  en 


irlef  description  of  the  lecture  material 
below  for  those  desiring  to  use  It  as 
.  All  of  the  "Definitions,  Amend- 
1,  and  Case  Studies"  are  uniformly  ap- 
pllci^le  m  the  fifty  states,  but  any  local 
"CasM  Studies"  relevant  to  a  particular  lec- 
ture can  also  be  used  If  their  addition  will 
add  qlarlflcatlon. 

Lecture  1 — Law  of  arrest 
De  initions:  Arrest.  Crime,  Probable  Cause, 
Reasonable   Grounds.   Use   of  Force. 

Ar^ndm^nts:  Fourth  (secure  In  their  per- 
and  Fourteenth  (due  process). 
Studies:  Henry  v.  U.S.,  361   U.S.  98 


V.  California,  374  U.S.  23  (1963). 
Aqjjllar  v.  Texas.  378  U.S.  108  (1964). 
.  V.  Ventresca.  380  U.S.  102  (1965). 

utilization  of  pertinent  case  studies 
a  practical  application  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
to   matters   of   criminal    law   and 


'William  McGarry.  I>Dyle  and  Olivet.  "An 
Invlt  Ltlon  to  Understanding,"  The  Police 
Chle  ,  Vol.  38  (June.  1971).  pp.  20-27. 


hence  a  better  understanding  of  the  guaran- 
tees It  affords  the  citizen  with  regard  to  the 
Individual's  rights.  The  complexities  under 
which  law  enforcement  must  function  are 
Inherent  In  each  case  described. 

Lecture  2 — Custodial  interrogation 

Definitions:  Custody.  Questioning,  Confes- 
sion, Coercion,  Duress,  Line-up. 

Amendments:  Fifth  ( self-incrimination ) . 
Sixth  (right  to  counsel),  and  Fourteenth 
(due  process) . 

Case  Studies:  Payne  v.  State,  356  U.S.  560 
(1958). 

Mallory  v.  U.S.,  354  US.  449   (1957). 

Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436   (1966). 

Escobedo  v.  Dllnols.  378  U.S.  478  (1964). 

A  clear  understanding  of  "custody"  and 
when  It  begins  Is  mandatory  for  the  audience 
to  understand  the  other  procedures  which 
govern  law  enforcement  In  the  area  of  ques- 
tioning and  confesalons. 

Lecture  3 — Stop  and  frisk 

Definitions:  Reasonable  Suspicion,  Frisk, 
Search,  and  Authority  for  Stops. 

Amendments:  Fourth  (secure  In  their  per- 
sons)  and  Fourteenth  (due  process). 

Case  Studies:  Mitchell  v.  U.S.  179  F.Supp. 
636  (1969). 

People  V.  Rivera,  201  (1964). 

Murphy  v.  State.  378  Su(24)  73  (1964). 

Intent  of  this  lecture  Is  to  achieve  a  clearer 
understanding  of  normal  and  standard  po- 
lice procedure. 

Lecture  4 — Search  and  seizure 

Definitions:  Exclusionary  Rule.  Evidence. 
Silver  Platter  Doctrine,  Search  Warrant,  and 
Necessary  Force. 

Amendments:  Fourth  (secure  in  their  per- 
sons)  and  Fourteenth  (due  process). 

Case  Studies:  Weeks  v.  U.S..  232  U.S.  383 
(1914). 

Mapp  V.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643  (1961). 

Jackson  v.  U.S.  354   (1965). 

This  clarifies  the  complex  procedures  gov- 
erning the  performance  of  law  enforcement. 

Lecture  5 — Citizen's  rights  if  arrested 
Amendments:  Fourth  (unreasonable  search 
and  seizure) ,  Fifth  (double  Jeopary  and  self- 
incrimination)  .  Sixth  (right  to  coiinsel. 
speedy  trial).  Eighth  (ball,  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment),  and  Fourteenth  (due 
process) . 

The  general  scope  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  Its  procedures  from  the  Initial 
arrest  to  eventual  prosecution  and  the  priv- 
ileges guaranteed  to  citizens  under  the 
Constitution  are  Included  in  this  lecture. 

Lecture  6 — Civil  dissent 

Definitions:  Petition.  Trespass,  Public 
Order.    Riot,    Anarchy    Inflammatory. 

Amendments:  First  (free  speech  and  right 
to  assemble) . 

Case  Studies:  Cox  v.  Louisiana,  379  U.S. 
536  (1965). 

Flener  v.  New  York,  340  U.S.  315  (1951). 

The  position  and  purpose  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  at  scenes  of  damonstratlons. 
parades,  strikes,  etc.,  are  to  maintain  order 
and  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  rights  of  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate. Often  the  police  become  the  target 
because  they  are  the  visible  arm  of  govern- 
ment. This  unenviable  position  and  Its  re- 
sulting problems  are  clearly  projected  to  the 
audience. 

PRESENTATION   TECHNIQtTES 

The  Constitutional  Law  Lectures  were 
Initially  presented  prior  to  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  106th  Precinct  Community 
Council.'  This  series  took  six  months  to  com- 


*  A  police/community  organization  of  con- 
cerned citizens  and  local  police  officials  who 
meet  on  a  monthly  basis  seeking  solutions  to 
community  problems  through  mutual  plan- 
ning. The  E.^ecutlve  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munity Council  Includes  four  elected 
community  members,  and  the  precinct's 
Commanding  Officer. 


plete.  Since  then,  they  have  been  presented 
to  other  community  organizations  on  a 
weekly  and  bimonthly  basis. 

The  authors  found  that  one  hour  was 
sufficient  tune  for  presentation  of  a  lecture, 
Including  a  questlon-and-answer  period  at 
the  end  of  each  session  which  was  planned 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  program  to  help 
the  audience  become  participants  through 
Involvement.  This  dialogue  at  the  end  of 
each  session  Is  possibly  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  hour,  for  citizens  at  last  had  the 
opportunity  to  ask  their  police  officials, 
"What  do  the  landmark  decisions  given  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  such  as  Miranda,  Mapp, 
etc.,  mean  to  me  as  an  individual?" 

To  maximize  dialogue,  and  minimize  fric- 
tion, a  set  of  ground  rules  was  established 
by  the  lecturers  which  Included  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  No  questions  or  comments  are  to  be 
made  during  the  lecture  period.  (Index  cards 
were  distributed  to  all  for  taking  notes  and 
recording  questions  which  were  held  for  the 
appropriate  time.) 

2.  Debate  is  to  be  minimized,  but  pertinent 
remarks  are  solicited.  (Digression  from  the 
evening's  topic  was  discouraged.) 

3.  Those  people  needing  further  explana- 
tion should  see  lecturers  at  the  close  of  the 
program.  (It  was  also  suggested  that  anyone 
wishing  to  ask  further  questions  could  do 
so  by  postcard  or  letter,  and  they  would  re- 
ceive an  answer.) 

Several  booklets  on  the  "U.S.  Constitution" 
and  "Civil  Rights"  were  distributed  to  the 
participants  with  the  request  that  they  be 
brought  to  each  session  for  reference  and 
home  study  assignments.  A  list  of  recom- 
mended texts  was  also  distributed  for  those 
wishing  to  Involve  themselves  further  in  the 
subject.   (See  Bibliography.) 

A  newscllp  file  of  current  newspaper  ar- 
ticles on  lecture  topics  was  maintained  by 
the  lecturers  and  some  of  the  participants 
themselves  submitted  articles.  From  this 
material  the  authors  geared  the  dialogue  to 
pertinent  current  issues. 

To  dramatize  particular  points  of  difficulty 
involving  law  enforcement  in  its  role  as 
protector  of  "citizens'  rights,"  the  authors 
introduced  "role  playing"  into  the  presenta- 
tion. Short  playlets  were  structured  and 
presented  by  members  of  the  community 
showing  the  practical  application  of  the 
mandated  procedures  that  must  be  adhered 
to  by  policemen.  This  technique  emphasized 
the  sensitive  position  of  policemen  who  as 
enforcers  of  the  law  must  Insure  that  citi- 
zens' rights  be  protected  and  demonstrated 
the  application  of  "rights"  to  both  the  "law 
abiding"  and  the  "law  violator."  The  reading 
of  the  Miranda  Warning  to  a  supposed  crim- 
inal, in  front  of  a  community  audience, 
demonstrated  the  problems  facing  policemen 
as  well  as  the  rights  to  which  each  Individ- 
ual Is  entitled. 

The  material  presented  to  members  of  the 
community  enabled  them  to  understand 
bett«r  the  role  of  law  enforcement,  their 
own  rights  under  the  law,  and  the  equal 
guarantees  under  the  U.S.  Constitution  to 
which  all  citizens  are  entitled. 

EVALUATION 

Participants  in  the  lecture  series  have  In- 
dicated to  the  authors  that  the  Instruction 
did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Many  individuals 
have  stated  that  It  is  now  clear  to  them  that 
policemen  must  function  under  the  law.  and 
not  outside  It;  arrests  on  mere  suspicion. 
Intensive  Interrogation,  illegal  searches,  and 
unlawful  incarceration  are  "jwllce-state" 
tactics  certainly  unwanted  In  America! 

Community  leaders,  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  clergymen,  teachers,  and  average 
citizens  have  all  given  their  praise  and  en- 
cour.xgement  to  this  program  as  well  as  their 
enthusiastic  participation  In  It.  There  has 
been  an  Increased  number  of  requests  for 
presentation  of  the  lectufe  series. 

Shortly  after  the  project  began,  it  became 
obvious  that  there  was  a  positive  response  to 
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thlB  new  educational  activity.  Commtinlty 
requests  for  police  service  were  more  real- 
istic and  valid,  perhaps  due  to  the  public's 
Increased  knowledge  of  necessary  f>olIce  pro- 
cedures. Complaints  from  the  members  of 
the  community  also  have  been  relevant  and 
in  keeping  with  the  guidelines  defined  In  the 
constitutional  lectures.  An  Informed  public 
Is  a  great  asset  to  law  enforcement. 

It  is  a  fair  evaluation  to  say  that  the  pro- 
gram is  meaningful  to  the  public,  a  valuable 
source  of  education,  and  a  unique  police 
service  to  society  as  well  as  to  law  enforce- 
ment. The  clarification  of  citizens'  rights  and 
the  police  role  in  society  lends  Itself  to  a 
more  cohesive  and  responsible  police  com- 
munity relationship. 

We  are  convinced  by  our  participation  In 
Phase  Two  of  Invitation  to  Understanding 
that  more  public  education  Is  needed  In  Con- 
stitutional Law.  First,  the  police  must  have 
abundant  knowledge  concerning  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  afforded  the  citizen; 
second,  the  citizen  must  be  made  cognizant 
of  his  rights  and  develop  an  awareness  that 
they  are  precious  possessions;  and,  third,  the 
obvious  need  for  other  professionals  and  pub- 
lic officials  to  make  a  contribution  In  over- 
coming ignorance  and  apathy  In  the  area  of 
"rights"  must  be  realized. 
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NADER    RECRUITS    RETIREE 
RAIDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problems  that  face 
the  aging  citizens  of  this  Nation.  We 
have  a  desire  and  responsibility  to  assist 
them  in  living  out  their  lives  in  the  tradi- 
tion to  which  they  are  most  accustomed. 

Our  more  senior  citizens  are  many 
times  unable  to  control  the  forces  that 
attack  their  happiness  and  •well-being. 
Disease,  very  limited  finances,  and  in- 
adequate health  care  and  facilities  are  a 
few  of  the  enemies  that  confront  our 
aging  Americans. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  care  for  those  who  have 
cared  for  us  and  have  taught  us  and 
have  supported  us. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Gov- 


ernment is  not  the  only  resort  to  assist- 
ance that  our  senior  Americans  have. 
Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  who  is  a  true  crusader 
for  a  better  today  and  a  brighter  tomor- 
row in  the  United  States,  is  turning  to 
the  retired  ranks  of  Americans  to  help 
him  in  confronting  the  evils  that 
threaten  the  aged  of  this  country. 

In  the  Febi-uary  28,  1972,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  there  appeared  an 
article  by  Judith  Martin  concerning  Mr. 
Nader's  plan  to  use  retirees  to  focus  on 
problems  of  the  aged  by  using  their  vast 
experience  and  talent  that  would  nor- 
mally have  gone  to  waste  after  their 
professional  careers  had  ended. 

Mr.  Nader  can  not  only  perhaps  bring 
more  attention  and  suggestions  for  solu- 
tions to  the  pUght  of  the  aging,  but  he 
will  instill  in  those  he  employs  a  feeling 
of  worthfulness  and  usefulness  that  is 
too  often  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  a 
retired  American. 

I  wish  him  every  success  and  coopera- 
tion in  his  efforts,  and  I  thank  him  for 
what  he  has  done  and  will  continue  to 
do  on  behalf  of  the  American  public. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Martin's  article  in  the  Record  so  that 
my  interested  and  concerned  colleagues 
will  be  aware  of  another  service  that 
Mr.  Nader  is  initiating  on  behalf  of  us 
aU: 

Nader  RECRtrrrs  Retiree   Rakjers 
(By  Judith  Martin) 

Ralph  Nader  is  recruiting  among  the  re- 
tired. 

His  newest  group  of  Raiders  is  not  char- 
acterized by  the  flying  ties  or  free-swinging 
hair  of  the  bright  young  law  graduates  he 
usually  attracts.  The  men  wear  tie  clips,  and 
the  women  have  their  hair  "done." 

With  respectability.  experience — and 
time — to  offer  the  consumer  cause,  retired 
people  represent  a  vast  reservoir  of  educated, 
volunteer  labor.  Nader  hopes  to  tap  that 
reservoir  through  Public  Citizen.  Inc.,  his 
citizen  participation  organization. 

His  first  Retire«J>professional  Action  Group 
consists  of  10  people  in  their  50s  and  60s 
who  work  out  of  a  small  Dupont  Circle  of- 
fice suite  on  problems  of  health  care,  trans- 
portation, taxes,  nursing  homes,  veteran's 
benefits,  public  transportation  and  age  dis- 
crimination In  employment. 

Formation  of  the  group,  Intended  to  be 
augmented  by  many  such  task  forces  around 
the  country,  was  announced  only  yesterday. 
But  It  is  already  involved  In  a  suit  to  stop 
D.C.  Transit  from  raising  fares. 

While  the  groups  wUl  focus  on  problems 
of  the  aged,  Nader  said  he  can  see  them 
utilizing  their  technical  skills  to  work  on 
any  aspect  of  the  society  they  feel  needs 
change. 

He  said  that  he  also  sees  the  Idea  as  a 
solution  for  skilled  people  whose  talents 
would  ordinarily  go  to  waste  after  their  pro- 
fessional careers  have  ended. 

"This  will  be  an  expression  for  thousands 
of  people  who  are  getting  tired  of  playing 
shuffleboard  and  bridge  day  in  and  day  out, 
and  who  want  to  develop  real  citizen  power," 
he  said. 

Old  people  in  the  United  States  are  treated 
with  "a  combination  of  condescension,  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,"  he  said,  and  are  often 
made  erroneously  to  believe  tliat  they  are,  in 
fact.  Incapable  of  contributing  to  society. 

"They  can  no  longer  rely  on  reverence  for 
their  wisdom.  In  a  fast-changing  society,  ex- 
perience means  less  and  less.  Nor  can  they 
rely  on  filial  piety,  because  our  mobility  arid 
housing  mean  that  families  are  separated. 
It's  got  to  be  something  new. 

"By  beginning  to  involve  themselves  In  the 
problems  of  the  society,  they  can  command 
the  respect  of   the  rest   of   the   population. 


We're  never  going  to  resurrect  the  idea  of 
wisdom,  but  they  can  have  power  and  rele- 
vance." 

The  Nader  organization  has  had  volunteers 
ranging  from  military  personnel  who  ret. re 
In  their  40s  to  people  in  their  70s.  They  are 
looking  lor  accountants,  financial  analysts, 
physicians,  lawyers,  engineers,  scientists, 
statisticians  and  wTiters.  among  others,  but 
emphasize  that  It  Is  technical  skiUs,  rather 
than  degrees,  which  are  needed. 

The  Washington  group  includes  an  expert 
on  mass  transportation,  slu  accountant  who 
is  Investigatuig  Medicare  and  Medicaid  over- 
payments, a  lawyer  specializing  In  veierans" 
affairs,  and  an  expert  on  the  problems  of 
aging.  They  are  retired  and  work  as  volun- 
teers in  the  oifice,  which  receives  a  $40,000 
budget  from  Public  Citizen,  Inc. 

Nader  believes  not  only  tliat  the  contacts, 
experience  and  availability  of  these  people 
will  be  of  special  use  for  citizen  advocacy, 
but  that  they  liave  a  peculiar  freedom  to  act 
Idealistically. 

"They're  as  free  as  they  ever  will  be  from 
the  restraints  of  Jobs,  bos.ses  and  the  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy,"  he  said. 

Inquir.es  regarding  the  work  of  the  group 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Retired  Profes- 
sional Action  Group,  Suite  711.  2(XK)  P  St. 
NW,  Washington.  DC.  20036.  Telephone 
(202)785-3266. 


ATTENDED  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Stokes  )  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
January  17  through  January  21,  1972,  I 
attended  the  Conference  of  African  and 
American  Representatives  in  Lusaka, 
Zambia.  The  conference  was  hosted  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Zambia, 
the  Honorable  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Kaunda. 

Twelve  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  traveled  to 
Africa  to  meet  with  ministers,  parlia- 
mentarians, and  government  ofBcials 
from  15  African  countries.  Our  discus- 
sions revolved  around  the  questions  of 
economic  aid  to  Africa,  and  American 
and  African  policy  in  regard  to  Southern 
African  issues.  "*■* 

The  meeting  was  an  historic  and  im- 
portant one  for  many  reasons.  It  was. 
for  example,  the  first  time  that  four 
black  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives stood  on  African  soil  at  the 
same  time. 

It  was  also  a  significant  encounter, 
because  in-depth  discussions  imcovered 
the  hypocrisies  in  American  foreign 
policy  as  it  relates  lo  Africa.  We  learned 
that  our  Government  grants  tax  breaks 
to  American  businesses  wlilch  are  work- 
ing within,  and  thus  condoning,  the 
ignominious  .system  of  apartheid. 

I  speak  of  two  Americaii  mining  firms, 
American  Metal  Climax  and  Newmont 
Mining  Corp..  wliich  are  perpetuating  the 
deplorable  contract  labor  situation  in 
Namibia,  a  country  which  i.-^  being  oc- 
cupied illegally  by  the  South  Aincan 
Government. 

Pursuant  to  the  confereiire,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
who  had  pailiciimted  called  upon  the 
administrat.on  to  revoke  the  tax  credit 
now  enjoyed  by  ihose  two  companies.  In 
1970  aione,  tax  credits  resulted  m  a  ben- 
efit to  the  two  companies  of  S9.58 
million. 
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the  situation  stands  now,  not  only 
Government  permitting  these  two 
to  insure  the  continuation  of 
-we  are  paying  them  to  do  it. 
his  opening  remarks  before  the  con- 
on  January  17,  1972,  President 
called  for  an  end  to  hypocritical 
by  our  Government.  He  issued 
for  mutual  imderstanding  and  re- 
between  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
He  articulated  the  goals,  not 
of  his  own  nation,  but  of  all  the  in- 
African  countries.  He  spoke 
le  affinity  that  exists  between  Afri- 
and  black  Americans.  He  said: 

In  Zambia  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
every  nation  In  the  world  that  Is  ready 
us  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  re- 
There  Is  every  reason  why  we  should 
our  co-operation   with   the   United 
Our  tie3  are  deeply  rooted  in  history. 
gh  the   presence  In  that  continent  of 
ins  of  the  descendants  of  Africans  with 
we  have  unbreakable  bonds  of  affinity. 

mbia   and   the   other  independent 
an  countries  are.  without  question, 
nations  of  the  future.  If  my  col- 
read  the  entirety  of  Dr.  Kaunda's 
rks,  they  will  have  a  better  under- 
g  of  why  that  is  so.  The  address 
ws : 

ss  By  His  Excelle.vcy  Dr.  K.  D.  K.aund.a 
Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  open 
Conference  of  African  and  American 
ntatlves.  I  extend  to  you  all.  on  be- 
Df  the  Party,  Government  and  the  people 
ia.  cordial  greetings.  It  Is  our  hope 
your  stay  in  Zambia  will  be  both  en- 
le  and  fruitful. 

in  Zambia  welcome  meetings  like  this 

n'hlch  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  ex- 

o   information   and   views   on   matters 

are  of  vital   Interest   to  us.   The  en- 

urs    which    are    being    made    through 

dI.?cu3sions  give  expression  to  the  new 

growing   interest  among   the   American 

e  m  matters  relating  to  Africa  and  her 

ems;    in   the   welfare  of   the  people   of 

;ontlnent. 

;herefore.  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  or- 
ers  of  the  Conferer.ce.  We  cannot  ex- 
dramatic  achievements  In  these  efforts; 
are  often   intangible.  The  amount  of 
beine  made  to  create  a  better  under- 
ing    between    -Africans    and    Americans 
Ines  the  major  hurdle  In  the  improve- 
of  human  relations,  as  they  affect  the 
e  of  America  and  the  people  of  Africa. 
II  as  the  entire  world  community. 

between  the  people  of  America 

Africa  are  in  many  ways  natural.  They 

natural  conj-equence  of  human  devel- 

nt.  America  is  largely  a  Nation  of  peo- 

lescetided    from    many   continents.   The 

V  of  them  are  descendants  of  the  peo- 

'  Europe  and  Africa.  America's  relation- 

with   Europe  c.innot  escape  the  Influ- 

of  history.  America  Is  Europe-oriented. 

Interests  of  the  people  of  America  In 

e's  future  were  foreed  by  history  even 

time  mav  be  drivl-g  the  two  con- 

ts  apart    There  are  good  reason.s  why 

lea  should   have   been   Africa-oriented. 

s    relationship    with    America    could 

been  stronger  than  It  is  todav  except 

e   factor  of  race.   The   ties   that   bind 

and  Africa  are  deeply  rooted  In  the 

of  the  African-American  communltv 

e  continent.  These  ties  had  been  burled 

the   debris   of   the   much   decimated 

Image  by  colonialism;  but  now  they 

been  broueht  back  to  life.  Africans  in 

feel  a  sense  of  growing  afHnity  with 

ns    In    America.    The    first    decade    of 

Independence  has  given  more  than 

pe   In    the   continent's   future    De.splte 
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immense  problems,  our  Initial  achievements 
have  given  a  new  realisation  of  the  growing 
potential  of  the  African  people  to  contribute 
to  peace  and  the  well-being  of  mankind  as  a 
whole. 

We  In  Africa,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  un- 
derstood. We  deserve  the  assistance  of  other 
continents  In  order  to  be  able  to  Join  them 
effectively  In  the  defence  of  peace  and  In 
building  progress  and  security  for  all. 

The  value  of  this  Conference  must,  there- 
fcre,  lie  in  the  greater  understanding  It  must 
help  create  amontr  the  people  of  .'Vmerica  and 
the  world  about  the  problems  of  Africa,  the 
desires  and  aspirations  of  the  African  people 
and  their  determination  to  work  out  a  future 
which  will  guarantee  a  decent  life  and  a  life 
full  of  promise.  The  task  of  all  of  us  Is  more 
than  Improving  relations  between  Govern- 
ments, It  Is  much  more  fundamental  than 
that.  It  Involves  Improving  the  understand- 
ing of  Africans  by  the  Americans  and  of  the 
Americans  by  the  Africans.  In  this  way  In- 
creased co-operation  will  be  possible.  In  this 
way  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
peace  and  development. 

It  is  the  paradox  of  our  era  that  having 
achieved  so  much  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology  to  Improve  the  human  condition, 
we  have  done  so  little  to  improve  Man's  un- 
derstanding  of  himself;  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions amongst  the  people  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  greatest  weakness  In  Man's  material 
succe.ss.  However,  Man's  success  In  science 
and  technoloav  must  slowly  drive  us  towards 
greater  interdependence  and  one  world  com- 
munity. Therefore,  we  can  no  longer  merely 
be  concerned  with  achievements  In  material 
progress.  We  must  succeed  In  building  better 
human  relatioris. 

It  is  in  this  realisation,  that  we  In  Zambia. 
a  non-racial  State,  are  always  ready  to  play 
host  to  visitors  from  any  parts  of  the  world. 

In  our  conduct  we  are  guided  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  Africa  stand.s  midway  between  the 
continents  of  the  Ea^t  and  the  continents  of 
the  West.  We  share  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  which  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  divides  the  -Americas  from  the  con- 
tinent of  .^sia. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  Is  an  International 
waterway  for  competing  ideologies;  but  the 
continent  of  Africa  consists  of  Independent 
States.  We.  on  this  continent,  cannot  allow 
our  countries  to  be  the  battleground  for 
competing  ideologies.  We  have  only  one 
Ideology — the  ideology  of  peace  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  know  our  primary  responsibilities.  We 
know  the  responsibilities  which  are  beyond 
our  competence  to  discharge  alone  and  which 
must  be  shared  with  other  members  of  the 
International  community.  We  know  that  to- 
day's activities  create  our  tomorrow,  and  our 
present  lives  determine  the  bridge  on  which 
we  must  enter  the  next  life.  In  today's  activi- 
ties, it  is  our  primary  task  to  provide  the  basic 
needs  of  the  people.  They  need  among  others 
vvafpr,  food  and  shelter.  Thc^e  must  be  im- 
proved both  in  quality  and  quantity.  We  have 
already  declared  an  all  out  war  on  poverty, 
lErnoraiice  and  disease,  a  war  we  must  win. 
We  must  improve  the  image  of  Africa  by  the 
decency  of  the  people,  the  stability  and  pros- 
perity of  independent  African  States.  To 
achieve  fnese  cf  als,  we  need  the  means: 
namelv,  professional  and  technical  skills  and 
equipment  with  which  to  exploit  the  re- 
sources to  solve  the  immediate,  short  and 
long  term  economic  and  social  problems.  We 
know  that  peace  and  stability  are  vital  pre- 
requisites to  our  success.  We  will  continue 
to  strengthen  them. 

We  know  our  needs  to  be  pressing  and  our 
re.^ources  to  be  limited.  We  know  peace  and 
development  to  be  expensive  while  the  world 
conditions  arc  generally  cruel. 

Our  pKDlicles  are  formulated  in  the  context 
of  our  understanding  of  these  problems. 
Some  of  our  economic  policies  must  certain- 


ly be  baffling  to  Americans,  Just  as  we  are 
equally  baffled  by  the  poverty  which  mani- 
fests Itself  In  many  ways  In  an  affluent  Amer- 
ica able  to  support  expensive  space  pro- 
grammes. We  never  call  these  prestige  proj- 
ects. Americans  say  that  we  Africans  have 
our  priorities  wrong;  we  in  turn  pwlnt  to 
ghettoes  in  America's  flourishing  cities  vis- 
a-vis space  research  programmes  and  say 
Americans  have  their  priorities  upside  down. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  In  Africa  can  only 
ask  you  people  In  America  to  understand  that 
our  continent  Is  a  late  comer  In  a  race  for 
prosperity.  We  are  In  a  hurry  to  get  to  a 
higher  level  of  advancement.  All  our  re- 
sources that  supported  the  European  Industry 
during  the  colonial  period  must  be  devoted  to 
our  development  efforts  to  give  substance  to 
national  hopes;  to  the  task  of  matching  the 
a.spiratlons  of  the  people  of  this  continent. 

We  do  welcome  foreign  Investment.  We 
want  It.  We  need  It.  We  would  like  to  expand 
trade  with  all  nations  of  the  world  that  offer 
us  fair  terms.  If  we  should  succeed  In  expand- 
ing trade,  this  will  greatly  add  to  the  number 
of  ties  that  now  bind  our  various  nations  In 
an  interdependent  world  community.  We  are 
necessarily  sensitive,  but  not  hypersensitive, 
about  e.xploitatlon  of  our  resources  at  our 
expense.  We  have  been  dominated  in  the  past; 
we  have  been  exploited.  The  history  of  Eu- 
ropean and  African  contact  did  not  favour 
the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
We,  therefore,  are  striving  to  ensure  that  the 
benefits  of  Industrial  and  technological  rev- 
olution In  Africa  accrue  to  the  people  of 
Africa.  This  is  why  we  would  like  greater 
participation  of  the  African  people  in 
building  their  economies  while  leaving  vast 
room  for  foreign  investors.  We  ask  for  no 
more  than  fair  play  in  the  relations  between 
men  and  nations,  particularly  In  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  resources  of  our  countries. 

We  cannot  genuinely  say  that  private  In- 
vestment alone  will  achieve  for  us  social 
justice  and  yet  in  order  to  strengthen  democ- 
racy, every  investment  must,  in  the  final 
analysis,  add  to  the  contentment  of  the 
people.  It  must  help  us  solve  economic  and 
social  problems  directly  or  Indirectly. 

■While  we  in  independent  Africa  are  work- 
ing out  our  own  future  participation  In  shap- 
ing our  destiny,  there  are  millions  In  South- 
ern Africa  who  are  still  denied  this  God- 
given  right.  You  will  be  discussing  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  an  important  factor  in  African- 
American  relations. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Southern  Af- 
rican crisis  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
United  States.  First,  It  Is  a  moral  Issue  which 
continues  to  prick  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  world.       ' 

Secondly,  America  Is  a  super-power  with 
great  responsibilities.  When  an  area  is  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  major 
powers  in  particular,  cannot  continue  to  turn 
a  blind  eye  to  dangerous  developments. 
Thirdly,  America  has  large  investments  In 
Southern  Africa  and  has  a  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal which  is  one  of  the  major  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  crisis  In  this  area.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter (ft  decision  whether  or  not  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  In  Portugal  weigh  more 
heavily  than  the  Interest  of  building  peace 
on  a  more  stable  basis  in  Southern  Africa. 
Treaty  obligations  with  Portugal,  to  which 
Congressman  Charles  Whalen  Jr.  referred  In 
his  opening  remarks,  stand  In  the  way  of  the 
United  States'  active  participation  In  the  re- 
moval of  colonialism  on  the  African  conti- 
nent. Indeed  the  futvu-e  of  the  African-Amer- 
ican relations  will  be  greatly  determined  by 
the  United  States  policy  in  matters  relating 
to  self-determination  In  Southern  Africa.  No 
major  power  genuinely  committed  to  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind  can  Ignore  the 
unfolding  crisis  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Africa  need  not  repeat  the  assurance  given 
to  the  white  community  In  Southern  Africa 
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about  their  future.  For  nowhere  on  this  con- 
tinent has  an  independent  African  country 
chosen  deliberately  to  practice  reverse  ra- 
cialism after  independence.  The  manifesto 
on  Southern  Africa  Is  still  on  the  table.  It  Is 
not  a  document  of  confrontation.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  minority  regimes  and  their  support- 
ers to  work  out  a  Just  and  lasting  solution 
on  the  basis  of  equality.  We  In  Zambia  hope 
that  the  same  realization,  courage  and  con- 
viction which  have  led  President  Nixon  to 
take  concrete  steps  toward  nationalisation 
of  relations  with  China  will  Inspire  America 
to  adopt  a  more  realistic  and  positive  policy 
towards  Africa  In  general  and  Southern  Af- 
rica in  particular. 

Our  task  is  to  build  democracy.  Our  sys- 
tems of  Government  may  differ  because  we 
are  all  looking  for  the  best  solution  to  prob- 
lems. Look  at  the  instability  which  plague 
Governments  which  operate  under  multi- 
party political  systems,  A  multi-party  sys- 
tem Is  not  necessarily  the  best  form  of  Demo- 
cratic Government.  Let  us,  therefore,  give  due 
weight  to  the  enjoyment  of  full  rights  for 
all  law-abiding  cltliens,  but  let  us  not  be 
misled  Into  thinking  that  this  Is  possible 
only  under  one  form  of  democracy.  Democ- 
racy takes  many  forms.  We  therefore  need 
the  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of  the  world 
In  our  search  for  the  best  road  to  economic 
and  social  advancement. 

We  are  partners  In  building  peace  and 
security  In  the  world.  The  partnership  in- 
volving a  200  year  old  America,  rich  and  full 
of  experience,  with  a  ten  year  old  continent 
of  Africa,  no  doubt  demands  a  lot  from  the 
older.  But  this  Is  natural  In  many  African 
customs.  For  In  many  of  our  villages,  the 
strong  must  always  help  defend  the  weak. 
Similarly  In  our  world  community,  the 
strong,  the  well  endowed,  must  be  ready  to 
assist  the  weak  in  order  that  the  entire  com- 
munity can  move  forward,  matching  Its 
aspirations  on  every  turning  in  peace  and 
freedom. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Agenda  of  this  Confer- 
ence will  cover  these  Issues. 

We  In  Zambia  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  every  nation  In  the  worlG  that  is  ready 
to  treat  tis  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  re- 
spect. There  Is  every  reason  why  we  should 
increase  our  co-operation  with  the  United 
States.  Our  ties  are  deeply  rooted  In  history, 
through  the  presence  In  that  continent  of 
millions  of  the  descendants  of  Africans  with 
whom  we  have  unbreakable  bonds  of  affinity. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Conference 
will  make  an  historic  contribution  to  the 
American  understanding  of  African  problems. 
We  welcome  declarations  of  goodwill  and 
good  Intentions,  of  commitment  to  prin- 
ciples and  antl-raclallsm  and  to  self-deter- 
mination for  the  oppressed  peoples.  Now  we 
need  to  give  concrete  expression  to  our  in- 
tentions, to  our  commitments  by  positive 
policies. 

Let  us  give  substance  to  the  hopes  of  mil- 
lions desiring  to  Join  the  great  march  to 
prosperity  In  freedom.  This  Is  the  challenge 
of  the  United  States,  Africa  and  the  world. 
I,  therefore,  wish  the  Conference  every  suc- 
cess In  Its  deliberations. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  calling  for  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. My  bill — its  provisions  are  substan- 
tively identical  to  the  ones  sought  by 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of 


the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  his 
bill  H.R.  13320— recognizes  the  plight  of 
America's  elderly. 

Every  time  the  cost  of  living  inches  up- 
ward, millions  of  the  elderly  are  driven 
deeper  into  poverty.  Nearly  25  percent  of 
them,  5  million  people,  now  exist  on  in- 
comes that  fall  below  what  the  Census 
Bureau  terms  the  "poverty  line" — $2,328 
for  a  family,  $1,953  for  a  person  living 
alone.  More  than  20  percent  live  on  in- 
comes that  just  barely  edge  above  the 
PKDverty  line.  And  virtually  all  of  them 
must  live  more  frugally  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  memory. 

H.R.  1,  the  social  security  and  welfare 
reform  bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
year  but  still  awaits  action  in  the  Senate, 
seeks  only  a  trifling  5-percent  increase  in 
benefits.  Granted.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R,  1 
would  carry  out  needed  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  social  security — in- 
creasing benefits  for  widows,  broadening 
medicare  coverage,  making  possible  gen- 
eral increases  in  benefits  every  time  in- 
flation pushes  up  the  cost  of  living. 

But  the  5-percent  immediate  increase 
sought  in  H.R.  1,  a  modest  increase  when 
it  was  first  considered  a  year  ago,  now 
hardly  constitutes  any  increase  at  all:  it 
would  merely  make  social  security  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  the  price  in- 
creases that  have  taken  place  since  Jan- 
uary 1971,  the  effective  date  of  the  last 
increase  in  benefits. 

My  bill  proposes  a  full  20-percent  in- 
crease effective  June  1972.  raising  the 
minimum  monthly  social  security  check 
from  $70.40  to  $84.50. 

Chairman  Mills  estimates  that  this 
legislation  would  increase  average  bene- 
fits from  $133  to  $162  for  retired  workers, 
from  $222  to  $269  for  aged  couples,  from 
$114  to  $153  for  aged  widows. 

The  best  actuarial  data  now  available, 
Chairman  Mills  points  out,  indicates 
that  these  increases  can  be  financed 
without  any  upward  change  in  the  cur- 
rent 4.6-percent  contribution  rate  for 
employees  and  employers.  Indeed,  the 
contribution  rates  may  even  be  lowered. 

Our  commitment  to  the  elderly— and 
to  the  millions  of  widows,  children,  and 
disabled  now  sheltered  by  social  se- 
curity— must  be  honored. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
urging  the  earliest  possible  action  on  this 
biU. 


A  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
TO  COMBAT  HEROIN  ADDICTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  Pepper)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
House  and  Senate  conferees  met  for  the 
first  time  to  consider  what  could  well  be 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation to  come  before  this  CongreSvS 
now  or  in  the  near  future.  The  legisla- 
tion to  create  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  was  passed 
unanimously  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Now  the  con- 
ferees will  work  out  the  differences  be- 
tween H.R.  12089  and  S.  2097  to  assure 
that  a  central,  comprehensive,  and  co- 
ordinated Federal  effort  will  be  directed 


at  combating  the  national  drug  abuse 
problem. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ciime  has 
long  maintained  an  intere.'^t  in  combat- 
ing drug  addiction.  In  November  1971 
we  pre.'^ented  to  the  Congress  the  com- 
mittee's fourth  report  dealiivj  with  this 
subject.  The  report,  "A  National  Re- 
search Program  To  Combat  the  Heroin 
Addiction  Crisis"  contained  a  proiX).sa], 
later  casponsored  by  106  Members  of 
Congress,  calling  for  emergency  funds 
of  up  to  $50  million  for  scientific  re- 
search to  create  a  drug  that  would  ef- 
fectively treat,  prevent,  or  cure  heroin 
addiction. 

Response  from  Governors,  mayors,  and 
other  government  officials,  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies,  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity overwhelmingly  supix)rts  such 
an  all-out  research  effort. 

We  recognize,  as  do  some  of  tliose  who 
have  written  us,  that  fighting  drug  abuse 
requires  a  comprehensive  approach  that 
includes  everything  from  tlie  nc-ed  for 
full  employment  to  basic  re,^earch  into 
the  psychological  and  physiological 
causas  of  addiction,  to  community-based 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  piograms. 
Our  goal  is  to  give  those  in  the  field 
more  tools,  that  is  to  say,  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  approaches  in  preventing,  treat- 
ing, and  curing  heroin  addiction. 

Below  are  reprinted  some  of  the  letters 
we  have  received  from  Governors.  In  the 
days  to  come  we  will  submit  additional 
letters  from  others  who  have  expressed 
Interest  in  our  efforts : 

Albany.  N.Y. 
February  10,  1972. 
Hon.  CL.^fDE  Pepper, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Claude:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  concerning  the  Select  Committee's 
proposal  for  a  special  fund  of  $50  million 
to  conduct  emergency  scientific  research  to 
find  and  develop  a  non-addictive,  safe,  long- 
lasting  drug  to  combat  heroin  addiction. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Commit- 
tee's excellent  report  recorded  public  urging 
that  such  research  have  the  same  priority 
as  the  Manhattan  Project.  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly, in  a  December  article  for  the  New 
York  Law  Journal,  and  most  recently  In  my 
Annual  Message  to  the  Legislature,  that  the 
answer  to  drug  abu.se  lies  In  summoning  the 
total  commitment  America  has  always  dem- 
onstrated in  times  of  national  crisis,  and  It, 
too.  called  for  commitment  on  the  scale  of 
the  Manhattan  Project. 

New  York  State  experts  have  long  agreed 
that  our  traditional  reliance  on  the  host  of 
psychotherapeutic,  social  re-lntegratlon,  etc., 
programs  must  be  augmented  by  new  and 
expanded  usage  of  chemical  therapeutic 
agents  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  state 
has  supported  pioneering  research  In  Metha- 
done, and  work  on  antagonists  and  blocking 
agents  such  as  that  being  done  by  Drs.  Al- 
fred Freedman  and  Max  Fink  at  New  York 
Medical  College.  In  addition,  the  New  York 
State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion Is  currently  enga^red  In  research  on  the 
blo-chemical  mechanisms  that  emerge  In 
response  to  drug  abuse. 

Unfortuiiately,  as  your  Committee  docu- 
mented so  appropriately,  these  notable  ef- 
forts are  severely  restricted  by  a  lack  of 
funds,  a  lack  of  goxernment  support,  and 
by  the  llmiied  capacity  to  conduct  clinical 
research.  Dr.  John  Adams  has  noted  that  this 
has  been  especially  true  at  the  Lexington 
facility  with  respect  to  the  new  drugs  that 
can  be  tested. 
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There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind,  alter 
n  viewing  the  responses  of  the  drug  Indus- 
tiy  to  your  questionnaire,  that  our  private 
d  'ug  Industry  has  the  requisite  capacity  and 
e;  pertlse  and.  Importantly,  the  willingness 
t<    conduct  this  vital  research. 

The  missing  Ingredient  Is  sponsorship,  and 
I  agree  with  you  this  must  be  assumed, 
without  reservation  or  hesitation,  by  the 
li  deral  government  and  on  the  scale  you 
p  -opose. 

Sincerely, 

Nexson  a.  Rockefeller. 

Lansing,  Mich., 
January  24,  1972. 
E  on.  Clapde  Pepper, 
C  fiairman.  Select  Committee  on  Crim-e, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  Thank  you  for 
t;  le  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
t  le  report  of  your  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  regarding  the  research  program  to 
c  >mbat  heroin  addiction. 

In  our  efforts  to  combat  drug  abuse  in 
A  Michigan,  we  have  placed  special  emphasis 

0  1  the  need  for  Intensive  research.  The  La- 
fuyette  Clinic  of  Detroit,  a  state  opsrated 
r  search  and  service  facility,  has  been 
dseply  Involved  In  a  wide  range  of  studies 
related  to  the  problem  of  opiate  addiction. 

1  he  clinic  Is  currently  undertaking  a  major 
s  udy  on  narcotic  antagonists.  We  feel  that 
tie  effectiveness  of  such  research  would  be 
g  -eatly  enhanced  by  the  Involvement  of  the 
drug  Industry-.  Therefore,  I  strongly  support 
t  le  recommendations  of  the  Select  Commlt- 
t  ;e  on  Crime  for  federsil  funding  of  such  re- 
s  >arch  by  the  drug  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  con- 
s  deration  be  given  to  requests  developed 
jointly  by  private  drug  firms  and  facilities 
s  jch  as  Lafayette  Clinic.  I  feel  that  the  com- 
tlned  capacity  and  expertise  resulting  from 
s  ich  a  Joint  undertaking  would  greatly  In- 
c  rease  the  probability  of  success. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  committee's 
r  jport  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Gottlieb,  Director,  Lafay- 
e;te  Clinic,  with  instructions  to  forward  to 
y  DU  any  comments  or  suggestions  he  may 
tave. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wn-LUM  O.  MlLLIKEN, 

Governor. 

Atlanta,  Ga., 
February  8,  1972. 
C  ongressman  CLAtrtiE  Pepper. 
C  hairman.  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
\'ashington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  Thank  you  for 
providing  me  with  a  copy  of  the  report  and 
r  ^commendations  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
C  rime  entitled  "A  National  Research  Pro- 
g  ram  to  Combat  the  Heroin  Addiction  Crisis." 
/s  you  know.  I  have  been  vitally  concerned 
aoout  this  problem,  and  In  the  last  few 
r  lonths  I  have  moved  In  Georgia  to  develop  a 
6  latewlde  treatment  program  to  combat 
I:  eroln  addiction  which  appears  to  be  begln- 
r  Ing  to  have  some  Impact.  I  am  enclosing  a 
t  escrlptlon  of  this  program. 

While  we  have  found  the  use  of  metha- 
done effective  in  arresting  the  personal  and 
sjclal  deterioration  which  heroin  addiction 
c-iuses,  I  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  com- 
rilttee  that  a  diligent  and  adequately  fl- 
I  anced  search  must  continue  for  Improved 
f  harmsicoIoErlcal  antagonists  to  heroin,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  fundamen- 
tu  research  In  this  area  Is  currently  being 
c  inducted  here  In  Atlanta  by  Dr.  Stephen 
I  [oltzman.  Assistant  Professor.  Department 
cf  Pharmacology.  Emory  University  Medical 
School.  Dr.  Holtzman's  work  has  been  funded 
ty  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health; 
1  owever,  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
i  Is  very  significant  research  Is  dependent  on 
continuing  federal  support,  Including  a 
J  ending  grant  application   (MH  21699J. 


Although  I  feel  that  this  basic  research  is 
essential  to  our  eventual  victory  over  the 
drug  abuse  problem.  I  feel  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  social  and  psychologlctil 
factors  which  not  only  contribute  to  the 
development  of  addiction,  but  must  be  dealt 
with  in  any  effective  treatment  program. 
The  need  for  jobs,  adequate  living  facilities 
and  counseling  will  exist  no  matter  how  ef- 
fective a  chemical  treatment  we  obtain.  It  is 
apparent  that  those  methadone  programs 
which  provide  only  the  drug  without  the 
supportive  services  have  only  limited  success. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  which  I  believe 
have  been  Instrumental  In  focusing  national 
attention  In  this  critical  area. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter. 

I  Little  Rock.  Ark,, 

January  18,  1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman.     Select     Committee     on     Crime, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  29,  1971.  and  the 
copy  of  the  report  entitled  "The  National 
Research  Program  to  Combat  the  Heroin 
Addiction  Crisis ".  prepared  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime.  I  have  reviewed  the  re- 
port and  feel  that  it  is  an  excellent  compila- 
tion of  Information  on  heroin  addiction. 

Even  thovigh  the  drug  problem  In  Arkan- 
sas, especially  as  related  to  heroin  addiction, 
has  not  reached  alarming  proportions,  we 
recognize  the  need  for  increased  research 
aimed  to-A-ard  the  development  of  more  ef- 
fective ways  to  prevent  and  treat  heroin 
addiction.  We  will  support  your  efforts  In 
the  Introduction  of  legislation  to  reach  these 
objectives. 

We  do  not  have  any  accurate  or  reliable 
statewide  statistics  on  drug  abuse.  We  are 
In  the  process  of  developing  b  Plan  for  a 
State  Drug  Abuse  Program  at  this  time.  One 
of  the  Program's  objectives  will  be  to  gather 
information  related  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  drug  abuse  problem.  Inclusive  of  hero- 
in addiction.  I  will  certainly  p&ss  on  the  in- 
formation you  sent  to  me  with  regard  to 
current  legislation  on  heroin  addiction  to 
the  coordinator  of  the  State  Drug  Abuse 
Program,  sls  soon  as  such  a  person  is  named. 

We  will  appreciate  your  keeping  us  In- 
formed on  current  developments  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime  and  Its  activities. 
We  are  Intensely  interested  In  solving  the 
drug  abuse  problem  not  only  In  our  own 
State,  but  In  the  entire  nation. 

Best    wishes    to    you    In    your   work    with 
this  Committee,  If  we  cnn  be  of  further  as- 
sistance, do  not  hestltate  to  let  me  konw. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Bumpers. 


Augusta,  Maine, 

January  7, 1972. 
Hon,  CLALT3E  Pepper. 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  dated  December  29.  1971  re- 
questing comments  concerning  the  report 
and  recommended  legislation  for  a  national 
research  program  to  combat  heroin  addic- 
tion. I  agree  that  we  must  come  up  with  ex- 
panded research  efforts  to  combat  the  serious 
problem  of  heroin  addiction.  The  promise  of 
securing  a  successful  antagonist  which  will 
svippress  the  action  of  heroin  and  other  opi- 
ates in  the  human  body  Is  certainly  deserving 
of  financial  support. 

I  believe  that  the  draft  legislation,  Appen- 
dix I  to  House  Report  No.  92-678,  deserves 
this  serious  consideration. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  this  proposal  with 
me.  My  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 

Governor. 


Jefferson  Citt,  Mo., 

January  12,1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  report  of  The  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  (House  Report  No.  92-678)  and 
have  read  it  with  great  Interest.  The  situa- 
tion your  Committee  has  uncovered  concern- 
ing the  primitive  state  of  development  of 
specific  pharmacologic  approaches  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  heroin  depend- 
ence is  dismaying  and  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  constructive  recommendations 
It  has  made  to  remedy  this  grave  deficiency. 

The  Malllnckrodt  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  has  long  been  a  leader  In  the  com- 
mercial production  of  narcotics,  the  opium 
alkaloids,  and  methadone,  and  I  am  sure 
possesses  the  expertise  and  Interest  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  research  your  Committee 
projects. 

The  ubiquity  of  narcotic  dependence  has 
not  spared  the  great  cities  of  Missouri,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  endorse  the  implementation 
of  the  programs  proposed  In  yotir  Commit- 
tee's recommendation.  A  bill  to  promote  re- 
search and  development  of  drugs  or  chemical 
compounds  for  use  In  the  cure,  prevention 
or  treatment  of  heroin  addiction  as  appended 
to  the  Committee  report  should  be  enacted 
by  Congress.  The  sum  of  $50,000,000  recom- 
mended Is  Indeed  a  minuscule  amount  to 
combat  this  national  emergency. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  E.  Hearnes. 


Dover,  Del., 
January  17,  1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  December  29,  1971,  concerning  the  report 
and  recommended  legislation  on  heroin  ad- 
diction adopted  by  your  Committee. 

We  in  Delaware  are.  Indeed,  critically  aware 
of  the  tremendous  magnitude  of  the  heroin 
addiction  problem.  The  report  of  your  Com- 
mittee was  extremely  thorough  and  thought- 
ful. I  concur  with  your  findings  that  research 
In  this  field  is  most  primitive.  The  fact  that 
no  exhaustive,  sustained  research  effort  has 
taken  place  bears  testimony  to  the  need  for 
such  research.  Enlisting  the  aid  of  private 
Industry  utilizing  their  expertise,  equipment, 
and  personnel  will  broaden  the  scope  of  re- 
search In  a  most  exciting  manner.  I  am  very 
much  In  favor  of  this  approach  and  feel  that 
this  could  lead  to  a  major  breakthrough  in 
the  area  of  heroin  addiction  control. 

Additionally  the  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides a  necessary  incentive  which,  as  you 
note,  Is  lacking  In  the  present  research 
structure. 

Sincerely, 

Russell  W.  Peterson, 

Governor. 

Frankfort,  Kt., 
February  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  I  have  reviewed 
the  recommendations  for  legislation  which 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  made  for 
Initiating  a  $50  million  emergency  research 
program  to  find  an  effective  heroin  antago- 
nist. Since  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  degree  of  emergency  that  now  exists  in 
this  Nation  with  respect  to  the  abuse  of  nar- 
cotics, and  the  resultant  criminal  activity.  I 
win  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime. 

T  agree  that  the  utilization  of  the  private 
sector  and  their  massive  resources  for  drug 
research  as  a  primary  agent  to  accomplish 
this  emergency  search  is  an  excellent  idea. 
Surely  a  nation  and  an  Industry  which  have 


developed  so  many  Ufesavlng  medications 
can  rise  to  the  occasion  through  develop- 
ment of  an  agent  to  end  the  tragedy  of 
heroin  addiction. 

Kentucky,  as  the  home  state  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  addiction  research  center, 
will  be  pleased  to  support  the  expansion  of 
this  line  clinical  testing  facility  that  Is 
needed  and  deserved.  It  Is  our  hope  that  It, 
too.  may  add  a  significant  contribution. 

I  am  certain  that  the  facilities  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Mental  Health  could 
be  made  available  to  assist  In  any  way  pos- 
sible. Many  fine  researchers,  formerly  staff 
members  of  the  federal  addiction  research 
center,  have  remained  in  Kentucky  and 
would  be  potentially  available  to  work  in 
such  efforts. 

There  Is  clearly  a  need  to  break  this  in- 
creasing menace  of  heroin  addiction,  and  I 
feel  that  the  Committee  and  the  Federal 
Congress  have  proposed  the  most  propitious 
mechanism  for  rapidly  seeking  out  an  an- 
swer to  the  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  H.  Ford. 


Carson  City,  Nev., 

February  1,  1972. 
Hon,  Clattde  Pepper, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  This  will  re- 
spond to  your  recent  letter  in  which  you 
outlined  the  critical  drug  problem  which  Is 
facing  our  nation. 

With  you,  I  share  a  deep  concern  In  the 
ability  of  our  nation  and  Its  states  to  bring 
this  problem  under  control.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  g^reat  social  problem  exists  in  America 
today  which  is  directly  associated  with  the 
evils  of  heroin.  It  appears  that  the  flity 
million  dollar  proposed  support  for  the  pro- 
gram detailed  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  should  be  adequate  to  produce  an 
effective  antl -heroin  drug.  A  massive  effort 
must  be  mounted  to  deter  the  use  of  heroin, 
and  I  feel  the  proposed  legislation  is  worth 
supporting. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  that  an  equal 
amount  of  effort  is  not  being  put  forth  to 
support  a  strong  educational  preventative 
drug  abuse  program  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  understand  that  one  million  dollars 
would  provide  the  development  costs  for  a 
good  preventative  educational  package  that 
could  be  implemented  in  each  state  at  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  levels.  I  believe 
very  strongly  In  the  advantage  of  preventa- 
tive strategy  over  rehabilitation  strategy. 

While  your  proposed  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  too  little  attention  has  been  dl- 
fected  toward  perventatlve  strategy  for  po- 
tential heroin  users.  I  would  urge  you  to 
consider  an  equal  effort  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cational programs. 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  express  my 
views  on  this  Important  piece  of  proposed 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Mixs  O'Callaghan, 
Governor  of  Nevada. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

February  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  I  am  privileged 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  yovir 
inquiry  of  December  29,  1971,  regarding  the 
needs  of  research  Into  treatment  programs 
capable  of  controlling  and  terminating  hero- 
in addiction,  I  offer  to  you  the  following  sug- 
gestions pertinent  to  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration by  your  committee. 

(1)  There  exists  a  continuing  need  for 
long-term  successful,  truly  rehabilitative 
treatment  of  heroin  addiction.  Such  research 


should  Include  Intensive  evaluation  of  the 
various  social  and  psychiatric  rehabilitative 
efforts  which  will  allow  a  person  to  remain 
drug-free  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
lifetime.  Coupled  with  this  is  a  need  for  ad- 
ditional research  to  develop  stabilization 
methods  In  addition  to  Methadone  main- 
tenance. Recently  efforts  have  been  expended 
toward  a  long-term  "Methadone-Uke"  sub- 
stance which  could  be  Injected  Intramuscu- 
larly and  will  hold  a  person  for  several  days, 
thus  not  requiring  repetitive  dally  doses  of 
Methadone.  Such  a  drug  In  injectable  form 
would  also  reduce  the  probability  of  Metha- 
done reaching  the  black  market.  In  general, 
there  Is  a  need  for  additional  chemical  sub- 
stances which  would  serve  as  antagonists  to 
heroin  or  would  specifically  remove  the 
"craving"  associated  with  heroin  usage.  Such 
drugs  alone  are  not  likely  to  prove  a  long- 
term  answer  to  heroin  addiction,  but  may 
be  important  In  the  stabilization  phase  pend- 
ing the  successful  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  addict  as  suggested  in  the  first 
portion  of  this  letter. 

(2)  There  remains  a  need  for  continued 
careful  Investigative  study  Into  the  nature  of 
heroin  addiction  and  the  determining  fac- 
tors which  bear  upon  the  ultimate  variables 
I>ertlnent  to  an  Individual  addict.  Social,  In- 
terpersonal, cultural,  racial  and  other  vari- 
ables should  be  intensively  studied  with  a 
view  toward  early  identification  of  the  po- 
tential addict  in  order  that  preventive  mesis- 
ures  might  be  applied  and/or  such  appropri- 
ate social,  medical,  or  psychological  programs 
as  might  be  useful  In  preventing  persons 
from  reaching  the  stage  of  addiction  as  such. 

(3)  There  Is  a  continuing  need  for  a  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict  over  the  relationship 
between  Cannabis  and  the  ultimate  addic- 
tion to  morphine  derivatives.  We  believe  that 
research  directed  toward  this  fundamental 
question  would  be  of  immense  value  and 
should  receive  high  priority.  The  Investiga- 
tion of  the  long-term  effects  of  Cannabis 
upon  the  Individual  In  and  of  its  own  right 
also  is  deserving  of  considerably  enhanced 
Investigative  activity.  I  am  aware  that  Con- 
gress, through  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  has  made  funds  available  for  this 
resewch,  but  every  evaluation  of  the  extent 
of  the  direction  of  such  research  programs 
would  be  appropriate. 

Items  1  and  2  have  been  addressed  In  part 
by  already  authorized  research.  I  believe  sub- 
stantial additional  research  must  be  con- 
ducted. The  proposal  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  to  allocate  an  additional  50 
million  dollars  to  fund  research  for  phar- 
maceutical research  on  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  heroin  addiction  Is  commendable. 
In  addition,  I  urge  research  Into  the  other 
two  problem  areas  cited  above. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  inroads  of  addiction 
In  our  state.  We  estimate  there  may  be 
between  30,000  and  40.000  addicts  within 
the  confines  of  Ohio.  The  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  and  Correction  will  be  mov- 
ing rapidly  to  establish  additional  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs,  bvit  I  fear  that 
we  can  offer  but  modest  claims  for  the  success 
of  such  program.  I  have  recently  appointed 
a  Governor's  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  to  develop  basic  policy  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Governor's  Office  relating  to  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  offenders  and  the  enforcement  of  ap- 
propriate legal  sanctions  against  the  drug 
abuser  and/or  the  trafficer  in  drugs.  This 
Committee  will  also  attempt  to  Integrate  the 
education-information  program?  In  The  pub- 
lic schools  and  that  pre--cnted  to  the  public 
at  large  with  the  other  efforts  of  Ohio  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  drug  abuse. 

You  may  be  assured  of  my  continued  in- 
terest In  the  field  of  drug  abuse.  If  I,  my 
staff,  or  staff  members  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  State  government  in  Ohio  can  be  of 


any  assistance  to  the  Committee,  you  most 
assuredly   may    call    upon   us   for   any   help 
we  may  be  able  to  offer. 
Sincerely    ycurs, 

John  J.  Gillican. 

Honolulu,  Hawah, 

January  13,  1972. 
Hon.  Clalt)e  Pepper. 

Chairman,    Select    Committee    on    Crime, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  RErRESENTATr\'E  F>epper:  This  Is  in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  December  29,  1971,  for- 
warding the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  rcjjardlng  a  national  research  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  heroin  addiction  crisis. 

We  In  Hawaii  share  your  concern  about 
this  difficult  problem.  The  State  of  Hawaii 
has  a  methadone  blockade  program  which  Is 
being  operated  by  the  local  Jol-.n  Howard 
Association  with  partial  support  from  State 
funds  contracted  for  through  our  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  The  material  presented 
In  your  Committee's  report  is  In  consonance 
with  the  views  of  our  Department  of  Health 
physicians  and  other  personnel  who  have 
been  concerned  with  developing  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  heroin  addiction  in  Hawaii. 

I  would  agree  that  present  approaches  to 
dealing  with  this  problem  are  inadequate 
and  that  research  along  the  lines  your  Com- 
mittee has  suggested  Is  very  much  in  order. 
I  feel  that  your  proposal  to  recommend  fed- 
eral funding  In  support  of  such  research  Is 
most  appropriate. 

Aloha,    and    may    the    Almighty    be    with 
you    and    yours. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Bitrns. 


Salt  Lake  Crry,  Utah, 

January  14. 1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 
C'lairniaTi,  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Chairman  Pepper:  Ti.e  "National 
Research  Program  to  Combat  the  Heroin  Ad- 
diction Crisis"  would  receive  support  from 
our  state.  We  have  methadone  programs  In 
the  state  and  realize  the  need  for  further 
research  and  experimentation  in  this  Im- 
portant area. 

We  also  feel  that  broader,  more  compre- 
hensive research  Into  the  basic  causes  of 
heroin  addiction  and  other  drug  abuse  prob- 
lenis  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
government.  Tills  research  would  be  aimed 
primarily  at  Identifying  soclolotrlcal  and  psy- 
chological causes  of  our  r.atl..  nal  crisis  In 
drug  addiction. 

We  would  also  support  research  Into  other 
drug  free  treatment  approaches  with  heroin 
addiction,  such  as.  therapeutic  communities 
and  new  forms  of  therapeutic  intervention. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  your  committee  on  this  most  Important 
national  problem  and  commend  your  com- 
mittee for  Us  Interest  In  obtaining  input 
from  the  states. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Calvin  L.  Rampton. 

Governor. 


Boise.  Idaho. 

January  5, 1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 
Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Co.ngressman  F>epper:  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  al- 
lowing me  to  comment  up<jn  your  Select 
Comniittpe  on  Crime  program  to  combat 
the  heroin  addiction  crisis, 

I  realize,  as  do  others  In  mv  state,  that 
there  Is  an  ever  Increasing  p.'oblem  of  drug 
addiction  across  our  land  and  I  find  the 
need  for  a  new  drug  to  combat  the  disease 
of  heroin  addiction  most  urgent, 

I  have  found  that  In  Idaho  the  problem 
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heroin   suldlctlon  is  not  as   common   as 
other  states.  However.  I  consider  any  case 
addltltlon  as  being  detrimental  not  only 
the  Individual  Involved,  but  also  to  his 
,  state,  and  national  government. 
We  are  concerned,  and   would   appreciate 
b»lng  kept  up-to-date  on  further  develop- 
rients. 

Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus, 

Governor. 

COLtTMBIA,    S.C., 

January  24,  1972. 
Hon.  CL.\rDE  Pepper, 
Cjiairman.  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
ashxng'.on.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  I  am  respond- 
to  your  letter  dated  December  29th  ask- 
g  for  my  evaluation  of  your  Committee's 
■oposal  for  long  range  research  geared  to- 
ird  developing  alternatives  to  our  present 
•ug  treatment  programs.  The  heroin  addic- 
on  problem  has  been  given  considerable 
tention  in  South  Carolina,  and  we  realize 
le  need  for  such  activity. 
We  have  recently  discussed  and  are  con- 
nuing  to  develop  a  progran?  which  will 
low  our  State  to  exercise  strict  control 
■?r  the  use  of  the  drug  methadone.  I,  per- 
nally,  believe  that  methadone  has  a  place 
the  present  time  In  the  treatment  of 
!roin  addiction.  However,  the  possibility  of 
.discriminate  prescription  greatiy  con- 
rns  me.  and  we  are  prepared  to  address 
irselves  to  this  problem. 
I  have  re.id  your  report  and  strongly  en- 
irse  the  proposed  program.  If  we  may  be 
any  further  assistance  to  you  please  do 
)t  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  C    West, 

Governor. 

Annapolis,  Md., 

January  17,  1972. 
H5n   Claude  Peppes, 
C  lairman,  Select  Committee  ori  Crime, 
Vt  a.':liington.  D.C. 

De.aji  Chairman  Peppeb:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  Committee's  re- 
pert  on   heroin  addiction  research. 

I  heartily  concur  In  your  recommendation 
tc  step  up  funding  for  research  In  this  area. 
Tie  problem   Is  one  of  frightening  dlmen- 
si  )ns  and  we  desperately  need  solutions. 
Since  my  expertise  In  this  field  Is  limited, 
lave  asked  the  State  Drug  Abuse  Adminls- 
rition  to  examine  your  report  and  forward 
to  you  their  conclusions. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Marvin  Man  del. 

Governor. 
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Richmond,  Va., 
February  14,  1972. 

n.  Clatde  Pepper, 

use  of  Representatives, 

•.^hington.  DC. 

De.ar  Senator  Pepper:  I  support  any  worth- 

'le   approach    to   alleviating   drug   addlc- 

,   and   I   have   recommended   legislation 

siihllar   to    that    of   your   Committee    which 

uld   authorize  the   necessary   medical   re- 
h  to  help  In  the  treatment  programs  to 

itrol  heroin  addiction  In  Virginia. 

i\s  you  are  aware  the  most  prevalent  treat- 
ment   now    available    to    heroin    addicts    Is 

:thadone.  a  substitute  drug  but  one  which 

also   addictive   and  consequentlv  subject 

abuse.  The  problems  of  methadone  abuse 

d/or  addiction  were  recently  called  to  my 
at  «ntlon  by  the  Virginia  Council  on  Nar- 
co;lcs  and  Drug  Abuse  Control  and  we  feel 
■w«  have  found  ways  to  control  many  of 
th»m. 

[n  Richmond,  for  example,  a  methadone 
program  which  Is  a  pilot  project,  has  oper- 
at  ?d  for  twenty  consecutive  months  without 


se  irci 


Incident  of  death  or  overdose  This  project 
has  had  over  600  patients  and  keeps  an  ac- 
tive patient  load  of  approximately  300  peo- 
ple. We  use  very  close  controls  and  some 
new  Innovative  approaches  In  the  dispensing 
of  substitute  drugs  and  in  working  with 
drug  abusers.  The  legislation  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  General  A.ssembly  in  the  1972 
blennlum  would  enact  these  controls  on  a 
statewide  basis  for  all  drug  substitution 
programs  and  would  give  the  Commonwealth 
adequate  funding  to  expand  these  programs 
to  offer  their  services  throughout  Virginia. 

I  have  also  recommended  the  expenditure 
of  substantial  State  funds  to  assist  In  com- 
batting drug  abuse  not  only  In  the  area  of 
addiction,  but  al.so  through  education  and 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  I  believe  our 
drtig  abuse  program  must  be  broadly  based, 
and  it  must  touch  all  areas  of  need. 

Best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

LiN'WOOD  HOLTON. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo., 

January  20.  1972. 
Hon.  Clal-de  Pepper, 
Houf:^  of  Repre.'icntatii'es, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  29,  1071  and  the 
accompanying  report  of  your  Committee  on 
the  National  Research  Program  to  Combat 
the  Heroin  Addiction  Crises. 

The  overall  problem  of  drug  addiction  Is  a 
very  real  concern  to  me.  The  Wyoming 
Legislature  recently  passed  a  Uniform  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  which  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Wyoming  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Our  State  Health  Department  is  work- 
ing oa  the  rehabilitative  side  of  the  program 
and  our  State  Education  Department  Is 
spearheading  a  preventive  education  pro- 
gram. 

I  dcn't  believe  that  any  of  us  have  the 
answer  to  the  drug  problem  but  -v;e  are 
working  on  a  coordinated  approach  and  pro- 
gram of  prevention  thorugh  law  enforce- 
ment and  education  and  rehabilitation  of 
those  who  have  already  become  victims  of 
drug  addiction. 

We  in  Wv.-imlng  support  your  efforts  to 
establish  a  National  Research  Program  to 
Combat  Heroin  Addiction.  With  best  wishes, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stan  Hathaway, 


MATZOH  MAIL-IN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\-ious  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr,  Mi.vish)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  in- 
vite— nay,  urce — our  cclleagiies  in  the 
Congress  to  participate  m  a  unique  proj- 
ect sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  E'nai  Brith.  It  is 
a  truly  worthy  cause  and  one  in  which 
AmericarLs  of  all  faiths  and  races  should 
join,  evolcin?  as  it  does  our  national  as- 
pirations of  hfe,  liberty,  and  the  p'Ln\=;u!t 
of  happiness  for  mankind. 

The  project  conceived  by  the  league 
calls  for  the  mailinst  of  1 -pound  boxes  of 
matzoh  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Washington  on  March  17.  The  matzoh 
mailing  on  March  17  will  injure  that  ar- 
rival of  all  the  boxes  will  be  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  date,  in  advance  of 
Passover.  March  29.  Mailmg  labels  will 
be  gladly  supphed  by  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Kohler,  regional  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  regional  office,  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nai  Brith,  24  Com- 


merce Street,  Newark,  N,J.  07102; 
Market  3-6241.  The  label  bears  the  In- 
scription: 

This  matzoh,  the  symbol  of  freedom  for 
3,200  years,  now  symbolizes  hope  for  3-mll- 
lion  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  reminds 
you  that  freedom-loving  Americans  stand 
with  them  in  their  struggle.  Free  the  Prison- 
ers— Let  My  People  Go. 

The  project,  which  is  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  following  ai'ticles,  is  a  sym- 
bolic pi-otest  against  the  harassment — 
and  worse — of  Soviet  Jews,  "Free  the 
prisoners — let  my  people  go" — is  no  idle 
slogan.  The  participation  of  Americans 
of  all  races  and  creeds  in  the  project  will 
not  go  unheeded  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

I  should  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  stories,  dated  February  3 
and  Februarj'  9,  1972,  from  the  Newark 
Star  Ledger,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Bergen-Record  of  Februai-y  7 : 

Matzoh  "Mail-In  '  Proposed  To  Support 

Jews  in  Soviet  Union 

(By  Eailce  Gilmour) 

New  Jersey's  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nai  B'rlth  has  a  dream. 

It  begins  with  thousands  of  boxes  of 
matzoh  piled  up  in  Washington's  Soviet  em- 
bassy and  culminates  In  an  end  to  "the 
tyranny  of  Imprisonment  of  3  million  Jews" 
in  the  USSR. 

Yesterday  the  league  took  the  first  step 
towards  realization  of  that  dream  as  officials 
issued  a  plea  to  Jerseyans  to  mail  one-pound 
boxes  of  naatzoh — unleavened  bread,  the 
symbol  of  freedom  to  Jewish  people— to  So- 
viet Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynln  In  Wash- 
ington. 

"We  are  urging  all  Jews  and  non-Jews  to 
Join  us  In  this  symbolic  protest  to  remind 
the  Soviets  that  our  brethren  are  not  for- 
gotten by  us."  said  New  Jersey  Regional  Di- 
rector Robert  C.  Kohler  in  Issuing  the  plea. 

The  group  is  asking  residents  to  mall  the 
matzoh  on  March  17  so  that  arrival  of  all 
the  boxes  will  be  at  approximately  the  same 
date.  Expected  arrival  would  be  sometime 
before  Passover,  March  29, 

Passover  commemorates  the  Jews'  flight 
from  Egyptian  bondage  some  3.200  years  ago. 
Matzoh  was  the  unleavened  bread  the  peo- 
ple ate  as  they  fled  their  oppressors. 

The  league  Is  Issuing  suggested  labels  that 
read : 

"This  matzoh,  the  symbol  of  freedom  for 
3.200  years,  now  symbolizes  hope  for  3  mil- 
lion Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  reminds 
you  that  freedom-loving  Americans  stand 
with   them  In  their  struggle. 

They  have  requested  all  boxes  be  marked 
with  the  .slogan  "Free  the  Prisoners — Let  My 
People  Go." 

The  league  said  they  expect  full  coopera- 
tion from  Jerseyans  because  "we  know  people 
sympathize  with  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews, 
but  they  do  not  know  how  to  express  this. 
Not  many  people  will  march  at  the  Russian 
embassy,  but  they  will  spend  50  cents  for  a 
box  of  matzoh." 

"Our  far-reaching  goals  are  to  free  Jewlsb 
prisoners  who  have  been  Incarcerated  on 
triimped-up  chargse  and  see  that  Jews  are 
free  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel," 
said  Joseph  Katz,  vice  chairman.  "But  Imme- 
diately we  want  to  effect  an  outpouring  of 
American  sentiment  so  that  when  Nlson 
visits  the  Soviet  Union  they  will  know  this  is 
top  priority." 

Kohler  did  not  feel  this  action  would  pro- 
mote additional  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews, 
but,  he  said,  that  was  always  a  chance. 

"An  ostrich  never  got  anywhere,"  he  com- 
mented. "We  must  act." 

In  making  the  plea,  the  league  Issued  for- 
mal denunciation  of  militant  action  for  the 
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cause  of  Soviet  Jewry,  specifically  singling 
out  the  Jewish  Defense  League. 

The  league  will  request  the  matzoh  be  for- 
warded to  Soviet  Union  for  distribution  and, 
If  the  embassy  will  not  supply  the  flight,  the 
league  will. 

"If  the  plane  Is  supplied  by  us,  It  will  carry 
the  slogan  'Free  the  Prisoners — Let  My  People 
Go',"  Katz  said. 

The  possibility  that  the  matzohs  will  not 
be  accepted  by  the  embassy  remains. 

In  the  event  this  happens  the  league  haa 
arranged  for  trucks  to  pick  up  the  boxes  for 
distribution  to  hospitals,  old-age  homes  and 
charities  In  the  Washington  area. 

The  mailing  address  for  the  boxes  Is: 

Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynln,  Embassy  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  1706  18th  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
Ington,  D.C.  20009. 

CmJECH  Council  in  Jersey  Joins 
Matzoh  "Mail-In" 

(By  ElUce  Gilmour) 

The  New  Jersey  Council  of  Churches,  which 
has  a  membership  of  3,000  congregations 
representing  11  denominations,  has  Joined 
Its  "Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  In  behalf 
of  all  the  world's  oppressed  people"  In  the 
recently  launched  "Matzoh  of  Hope"  project. 

Sponsored  by  New  Jersey's  Antl-Defama- 
tlon League  of  B'nai  B'rlth,  the  campaign 
asks  persons  of  all  faiths  to  mall  boxes  of 
matzoh,  marked  clearly  with  the  words  "Free 
the  Prisoners — Let  My  People  Go,"  to  the 
Soviet  ambassador  in  Washington  on  March 
17. 

The  Idea  Is  to  flood  the  embassy  office  with 
the  unleavened  bread — the  sjinbol  of  free- 
dom to  Jewish  people — during  the  week 
which  precedes  both  Passover  and  the  Chris- 
tian holy  week. 

Tlie  project  was  launched  with  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  freeing  Jewish  prisoners  now 
held  in  Soviet  prisons  on  "trumped-up 
charges"  and  to  see  that  Jews  are  free  to 
leave  the  country  to  live  in  Israel,  or  In  the 
country  of  their  choice. 

In  endorsing  the  project  and  announcing 
plans  to  send  leaflets  explanlng  It  to  Its  3,000 
members.  Rev.  Paul  Staag,  president  of  the 
council,  said  he  hoped  the  membership 
would  pick  up  the  drive  on  the  local  level 
by  holding  matzoh  wrapping  sessions  and 
Joining  synagogues  In  marches  to  post  offices 
to  mail  the  boxes. 

"We're  glad  to  Join  In  this  rather  creative 
opportunity  to  cry  out  against  oppres^^lon, 
which  we  deplore  whether  it  be  against  the 
black  or  hlspanic  people  of  this  country  or 
the  Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet  Union," 
Staag  said. 

The  sponsors  have  timed  the  project  so 
that  arrival  will  come  In  time  for  Passover, 
Mar.  29,  which  commemorates  the  Hebrews' 
flight  from  Egyptian  bondage. 

The  leagtie  Is  issuing  labels  that  read: 

"This  matzoh,  the  symbol  of  freedom  for 
3,200  years,  now  symbolizes  hop)e  for  3  mll- 
lloii  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  reminds 
you  that  freedom-lo\ing  Americans  stand 
with  them  in  their  struggle." 

The  league  plans  to  request  the  matzoh 
be  forwarded  to  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and.  U  the  embassy  will  not  provide  trans- 
portation, they  say  they  will  get  their  own 
planes. 

"If  we  fly  them  In,  the  plane  will  carry  the 
slogan  "Free  the  Prisoners — Let  My  People 
Go,"  a  league  representative  said  In  making 
the  announcement. 

The  possibility  the  embassy  will  not  accept 
delivery  has  been  considered  and  the  league 
has  volunteer  trucks  standing  by  to  deliver 
the  matzoh  to  orphanages,  old  age  homes, 
hospitals  and  charities  In  the  Washington 
area  if  need  be. 

The  mailing  address  for  the  boxes  Is: 

Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrvnln,  Embassy 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  1706  18th  St.,  N.W.,  'Washing- 
ton, DC  20009 


Matzoh  to  Mb.  Dobrtnin 

An  Ingenious  gadget  for  applying  political 
pressure  has  been  invented  in  New  Jersey, 
mother  of  so  many  technological  break- 
throughs, by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rlth.  It  has  appealed  to  Jerseymen 
to  mall  one-pound  boxes  of  matzoh — the  un- 
leavened bread  of  the  Passover  and  the  ex- 
odus to  freedom — to  the  Soviet  Russian  am- 
bassador in  Washington.  The  league  is  dis- 
tributing labels  that  will  explain  to  Ambas- 
sador Dobrynln: 

"This  matzoh,  the  symbol  of  freedom  for 
3,200  years,  now  symbolizes  hope  for  three 
million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  reminds 
you  that  freedom-loving  Americans  stand 
with  them  In  their  struggle." 

"Free  the  Prisoners — Let  My  People  Go!" 
Is  another  legend  ADL  organizers  ask  Jews 
and  non-Jews  to  affix  to  the  packages. 

The  ADL  is  laboring  under  no  delusion 
that  the  people  In  the  Kremlin,  staggered  on 
learning  that  folks  In  New  Jersey  feel  so 
strongly  about  post-Czar  anti-Semitism,  will 
reconsider  their  imprisonment  of  Jews  in 
state  prisons  or  In  the  prison  that  Is  Russia 
Itself,  The  pressure  is  not  on  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygin.  It  Is  on  President  Nixon,  who  will 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  matzoh 
though  Dobrynln  doesn't — and  who  in  due 
time  will  have  a  chance  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  his  opposite  numbers  at  summit  No. 
2. 

No  harm  can  be  done.  If  Dobrynin  won't  fly 
the  matzoh  to  Russia  for  distribution,  the 
ADL,  will  offer  Its  own  plane.  If  it  can't 
get  clearance  for  its  plane  It  will  distribute 
the  matzoth  to  hospitals,  old-age  homes,  and 
charities  In  and  around  Washington.  The 
Kremlin  may  little  note  or  long  remember. 
United  States  officials  in  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  State  might  be  Im- 
pressed If  the  product  Is  Impressive.  .Embas- 
sador Anatoly  Dobrynln's  mailing  address  is 
the  Embassv  of  the  U.S.S.R..  1706  18th  St. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  20009. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
HOLBROOK.  MASS. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  •^•ant  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  some  of  the  press 
reports  of  the  100th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  towTi  of  Holbrook,  Mass.,  on 
February  29.  Also,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  towTi  as  the  original  shoe 
city  of  Massachusetts  and  the  various 
changes  in  fortune  which  have  befallen 
it  since  then,  I  thought  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  find  particularly  inter- 
esting my  comments  delivered  on  that 
occasion  as  they  relate  to  the  situation 
currently  prevailing  in  the  Greater 
Brockton  area.  The  future  prosperity  of 
hundreds  of  areas  such  as  this  through- 
out the  country  depend  upon  what  action 
Congress  will  take  in  reforming  its  cur- 
rent trade  policies. 

The  reports  follow: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  James  A.  Bxtrke 

Before  the  Town   of   Holbrook   on   the 

Occasion  of  the  Town's  IOOth  Centennial 

Celebration 

Members  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, reverend  clergy,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
my  good  friends  of  Holbrook.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  anything  which  quite  pleases  a  pub- 
lic official  as  much  as  the  thought  that  he 
Is  playing  a  role  In  history,  a  part  of  history 
In  the  making.  Now,  historic  occasions  are 


not  all  that  easy  to  come  by.  Consequently.  I 
was  most  honored  and  deeply  touched  when 
I  received  the  Invitation  from  the  chairman 
of  your  board  of  selectmeii  to  be  the  princi- 
pal speaker  on  this  most  festive  occasion.  The 
banquet  celebrating  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  town  of  Holbrook.  Today,  exactly  100 
years  ago,  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
signed  Into  law  the  bill  creating  the  town  of 
Holbrook  after  an  intensive  and  ofteritlmes 
disappointing  campaign  by  the  residents  of 
what  then  was  East  Randolph  to  have  an 
identity  ol  their  own. 

Countless  individuals  contributed  no  small 
amount  of  energv'  into  making  Holbrook  the 
great  town  that  it  is  today,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  whom  were  not  powerful,  rich, 
or  famous,  but  rather  hardworking,  earnest 
citizens  endowed  with  a  tremendous  pride 
in  their  conamunlty.  Probably  the  most 
famous  man  associated  with  the  town  In  its 
history  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  the 
town  bears:  and  yet.  if  I  may  make  the  sug- 
gestion, It  probably  was  the  town  which  made 
his  name  so  well  known  rather  than  the  other 
way  around.  Ellsha  Holbrook.  In  his  clvic- 
mlndedness.  In  his  willingness  to  part  with 
fortune  and  risk  his  reputation  demonstrated 
the  sort  of  total  commltme:it  to  a  cause 
which  more  and  more  today  we  are  c<:;ming 
to  appreciate:  a  dedication  to  civic  better- 
ment, a  commitment  to  government  at  the 
local  level  with  active  community  participa- 
tion and  a  willingness  to  part  with  some  of 
one's  resources  in  order  to  make  the  local 
community  a  better  place  in  which  to  work 
and  live.  Holbrook  never  lived  to  see  his 
dream  come  true.  As  a  matter  of  f.act,  even 
before  the  town  was  given  Its  charter,  ru- 
mors circulated  to  the  effect  that  Holbrook'a 
generous  offer  of  S50.000  to  get  the  town 
started  o;i  its  way  was  predica'ed  on  the  town 
being  named  after  him  Historians,  however, 
then  and  since  have  denied  this  was  the 
cause,  but  I  mention  It  because  I  think  it  so 
well  illustrates  the  risks  anyone  getting  In- 
voked In  community  affairs  Is  running.  There 
will  always  be  rumors  and  tho.se  who  see 
nothing  but  selfishness  and  ambition  in  even 
the  most  civic-minded  gestures  a:id  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  pood.  Thai  has  been  one 
of  the  prices  men  have  paid  since  time  Im- 
memorial for  takmg  an  active  role  l:i  the 
body  politic.  Holbrook  apparently  was  no 
exception. 

The  feeling  c>f  history  In  the  making  may 
possibly  have  been  underscured  at  the  time 
of  the  town's  Inception  by  the  fact  that  one, 
John  Adanip.  the  grand  nephew  of  the  great 
John  -Edams,  played  an  important  role  In  the 
fight  which  led  to  Incorporation  and  served 
on  the  town's  first  board  o'.  selectmen  In 
1872.  His  participation  served  to  underscore 
the  continuing  tradition  of  Involvement  In 
local  affairs  by  members  of  the  Adams  family 
in  the.-e  here  parts.  His  grandfather,  John 
.Edams'  brother,  Captain  Elihu  Adams  rom- 
manded  a  company  of  Minutemen  from  here 
and  in  fact,  was  one  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  colonies  during  the  selge  of 
Boston  by  the  British.  I.  myself,  as  Holbrook'a 
Congressman  in  Washington  occupy  the  seat 
represented  on  several  occasions  by  one 
.Edams  or  another,  at  one  stage  of  Holbrook's 
history  or  another. 

However,  aside  from  one  or  two  families 
such  as  Holbrook  or  Adams,  this  speech  ts 
not  going  to  be  too  much  of  a  "let  us  praise 
famous  men"  speech.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
town  has  grown  and  prospered  over  the  past 
100  years  because  of  the  efforts  of  many  too 
numerous  to  mention  and  too  humble  to  be 
famous  One  or  two  people  cannot  take  all 
the  credit  in  the  case  of  this  town,  and  that  Is 
probably  the  way  It  should  be  anyway.  In 
any  event,  this  suits  my  purposes  very  well 
this  evening.  One-hundreth  anniversaries  are 
tailormade  opportunities  for  reflecting  on  the 
acrompMshments  of  the  past  and  gaining 
Inspirations  for  the  future.  As  I  see  it,  the 
town  of  Holbrook  In  common  with  the  rest 
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11th  Congressional  District  and  Indeed 
chusat^  and  New  England  Is  at  a  cross- 
In  hl^ory  which  requires  our  full  atten- 
In  particular,  Holbroolc  and  the   11th 
and  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
at  an  important  crossroad  In  the  eirea's 
history,  testing  whether  this  town 
area  or  this  region  of  the  Nation  can 
nue   to  engage   In   productive  employ- 
In  reviewing  the  past  of  Holbrook  In 
iffort  to  get  Ideas  for  the  future,  I  dls- 
( red  that  to  some  extent  the  problems  we 
today  are  familiar  ones  to   this  town. 
have  been  living  with  some  of  the  prob- 
aSectlng  the  surrounding  communities 
from  your  Inception,  100  years  ago.  I 
that  this  town  Is  no  stranger  to  un- 
ment   and    what    can    happen   when 
ts   close   down   and   workers   lose   their 
During  the  Civil  War,  four  m.ajor  es- 
were  engaged   In  turning  out 
of  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
Buslness  continued  to  prosper  long 
the  war  was  finished.  By  1878,  after  you 
Incorporated,  18  firms  were  engaged  In 
business;   by  1883  total  boot  and  shoe 
from  Holbrook  amounted  to  75,826 
small    accomplishment    for    that 
This  was  then  for  the  first  decade  of  Its 
a  prosperous  thriving  community 
plenty  of  work  for  everyone  and  a  na- 
market  for  Its  handiwork.  In  fact, 
could  say  that  the  town  was  born  under 
most   aiisplclous   of  circumstances — al- 
with  a  sliver  spoon  In  Its  mouth.  And 
troubles  began  to  appear  on  the  horizon 
cjmpetltlon  from  another  town  appeared — 
cally  with  a  major  assist  from  a  native 
lis  town,  a  Mlcah  Faxon,  who  bears  the 
honor  as   far  as   Holbrook   Is   con- 
as  the  first  person  to  set  up  a  manu- 
shop  In  the  city  of  Brockton. 
1910,  Eiccordlng  to  the  town's  historian, 
tjrook's   great   era   of   Industrial   activity 
to  exist.  Aside  from  taking  perhaps 
satisfaction  In  giving  birth  to  one  of 
great    Industries   In   New   England,    the 
and    footwear    Industry,    there    was 
else  left  for  Holbrook  to  do  as  workers 
to  Brockton  for  employment  and  In- 
ngly  the  town  became  little  more  than 
community  for  Industry  In  sur- 
ng  cities  and  towns. 
I  spend  time  dwelling  on  this  aspect 
e  towns  history  not  because  I  wanted 
ng   up   such    unpleasant   subjects   on 
a  happy  occasion,  but  because  there  are 
ant   warnings  for   all   of   us   In   what 
to  Holbrook  In  the  past.  Fortunate- 
thls  town  it  made  the  adjustment  to 
loss  of  Industry.  After  some  time  and  as 
portatlon   Improved,  Its  residents  were 
to  find  work  elsewhere.  But.  make  no 
ike  about  It,  this  proce.ss  was  not  wlth- 
ts  painful  readjustment  and  the  town 
ucky  In  that  Brockton  was  reasonably 
and  could  use  for  a  long  time  Its  skills 
o©    manufacturing.    But    today,    what 
In  your  town  over  50  years  ago  Is 
underway  with  a  vengeance  In  other 
nltles  close  by.  The  city  of  Brockton, 
took  over  from  this  town  and  went  on 
the  shoe  capital  of  the  country, 
vital  source  of  much  of  the  economic 
In  this  area,  has  been  going  through 
cult  period  of  late,  with  numerous  shoe 
closing  their  doors,  workers  Increaslng- 
iiemployed,  exhausting  their  unemploy- 
beneflts  and  turning  to  welfare.  New 
tries   which   were   supposed   to   be   the 
n    of    the    future    which    sprang    up 
td  Boston  after  the  last  war  and  during 
^orean  conflict,  too.  have  fallen  on  hsird 
The    electronics    Industry,    the    data 
ng  and  computer  Industries,  whether 
N.A.S.A.  or  privately  oriented,  have 
experienced  days  of  famine.  The  result  l.s 
route  128.  In  former  times  pointed  to 
pride  as  Massachusetts'  showcase  of  the 
Is  now  a  disaster  area.  In  many  re- 
of   high    unemployment    which    cuts 
the  board,  affecting  as  It  does  not  only 
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the  blue  collar  workers  but  high  salaried, 
highly  educated  white  collar  workers  as  well. 
To  some  extent,  some  of  the  difficulties  we 
are  experiencing  lately  result  from  the  gen- 
eral economic  slow  down  affecting  our  whole 
economy  from  coast  to  coast.  Thousands  of 
workers  are  out  of  Jobs  In  every  state  In  the 
union.  However.  If  that  were  the  case  the 
solution  to  our  problem  might  not  be  too 
long  In  coming.  Eventually  everyone  knows 
the  national  economy  will  have  to  recover 
and  experience  an  upturn,  What  bothers  me 
and  many  others  familiar  with  the  situation 
In  Massachusetts — In  Brockton,  la  Avon,  In 
Randolph.  In  Holbrook,  In  Boston — Is  that 
we  were  In  trouble  before  the  rest  of  the 
economy  and  our  trouble  seems  to  be  more 
deep-rooted  than  the  general  economic 
slow-down  the  whole  country  Is  experiencing. 
I  know  this  town  will  understand  what  I  am 
saying  when  I  say  that  New  England  Is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  region  In  the  country  and 
was  the  first  to  experience  the  Industrial 
revolution.  This  town  does  not  have  to  look 
to  the  textile  mills  of  John  Slater  In  Rhode 
Island  to  know  what  an  Industrial  revolution 
Is  all  about.  Around  1800  one  of  your  towns- 
men erected  the  first  shop  In  America  for 
the  manufacture  of  machine  made  nails. 

In  1838,  another  one  of  your  townsmen. 
Captain  Ezra  Thayer,  was  the  first  In  the 
nation  to  manufacture  leather  shoe  strings. 
It  was  In  this  town  that  boots  were  first 
machine  stitched,  one  of  the  first  commercial 
applications  of  the  then  new  sewing  machine. 
Advances  like  this  played  a  vital  role  In  giv- 
ing New  England  a  head  start  In  this  coun- 
try's Industrialization.  As  this  town  so  well 
knows,  however,  being  In  on  the  ground  floor 
sometimes  can  turn  out  to  be  a  disadvantage 
as  other  cities  and  towns  come  along  with 
newer  plants,  more  modern  equipment,  and. 
In  the  case  of  the  south,  lower  taxes  and 
little  In  the  way  of  I.ibor  legislation. 

What  we  are  confronted  with  today  In 
New  England  and  in  the  Nation  increasingly. 
Is  not,  however.  Just  competition  from  the 
city  down  the  road,  like  Brockton  or  Ran- 
dolph, In  days  of  old.  In  fact.  New  England's 
big  problem  Is  no  longer  competition  from 
cheap  southern  labor  and  hardly  any  taxes 
down  south.  Tod.ty  our  problem  is  coming 
from  overseag.  It  is  foreign  factories  which 
are  flooding  our  domestic  markets  with  shoes 
produced  at  unbelievably  low  wages,  with 
textiles  produced  at  even  lower  wages  and 
with  electrical  and  technical  equipment  pro- 
duced at  practically  slave  wages.  Whether 
these  foreign  manufacturers  are  American 
owned  or  foreign  owned,  the  point  remains 
that  plant  after  plant  in  this  country  Is  dis- 
covering It  Just  carmot  compel  with  such 
wages.  What  ts  happemng,  therefore,  is  that 
this  area  with  such  a  heavy  st.ake  In  the 
textile,  leather  goods,  and  electrical  Indus- 
tries Is  being  confronted  with  a  continuing 
national  trend  toward  increased  imports  and 
reduced  exports.  Unlike  the  situation  this 
town  experienced  and  Massachusett.s  expe- 
rienced when  the  textile  miUs  moved  to  the 
south,  we  cannot  even  take  comfort  In  the 
fact  that  at  lea.st  some  other  section  of  the 
countrv-  is  prospering  and  raising  their  stand- 
ard of  living  which  in  turn  will  make  us  a 
healthier  national  economy.  What  we  are 
witnessing  Ls  the  los.=;  of  Jobs  overse.^s.  All  of 
U.S.  I  am  sure,  knew  of  textile  workers  and 
shoe  workers  wiio  went  out  west  or  down 
south  m  search  of  jobs  when  things  got  tough 
after  the  war,  but  the.se  people  cannot  go  to 
Europe  or  Asia  In  search  of  the^e  Jobs.  That 
Is  why  I  have  said  all  along  that  the  econ- 
omists that  advocate  that  this  country 
should  do  nothing  to  protect  Its  workers, 
spend  time  to  encourage  new  industries  to 
take  the  place  of  old  ones  are  victims  of  an 
attitude  that  made  sense  perhaps  20  or  30 
years  ago,  but  no  longer  has  much  relevance 
to  what  Is  going  on  today.  It  Is  all  well  and 
good  to  tell  someone  across  the  street  to  wait 
and  some  other  Job  might  turn  up  In  the 
future.  It  Is  a  different  story  when  your  Job 


has  been  phased  out  and  your  plant  is  closed 
down.  What  Industries  are  we  waiting  for 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ones  closed  down? 
The  electronics  Industry  was  supposed  to  be 
the  new  hopw  for  Massachusetts  and  the  Na- 
tion, the  newest  Industry  to  come  along  in 
years. 

In  a  matter  of  years,  the  orientals  have 
proven  that  they  can  catch  up  very  quickly, 
especially  when  Americans  companies  are 
willing  to  report  the  necessary  machinery 
and  capital  goods  and  money  to  get  them 
started.  What  they  have  and  we  will  never 
have,  of  course.  Is  cheap  foreign  labor  and  I 
mean  cheap.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  25c 
wage  difference,  we  are  talking  about  child 
labor,  women  working  seven  days  a  week, 
wages  of  15  to  20tf  an  hour.  Why,  you  would 
have  to  repeal  the  child  labor  law,  return  to 
the  sweat  shop  and  the  8  day  work  week  in 
this  country.  In  other  words,  wipe  out  the 
achievements  of  the  past  50  years  In  order 
to  meet  this  kind  of  competition.  I  do  not 
think  any  American  manufacturer  or  worker 
who  seriously  examines  the  competitive  sit- 
uation today  can  help  but  conclude  that 
something  must  be  done  and  done  soon  to 
change  this  Nation's  whole  trade  policy. 

Now,  I  did  not  come  up  here  tonight  to  use 
the  occasion  of  your   100th  anniversary  to 
push  for  any  piece  legislation.  All  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  In  filing  my  bUl  Is  to  get  the  atten- 
tion  of   the   administration,   the   Commerce 
Department,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  multinational   corporations  who  act  as 
If  there  are  no  problems  at  home  and  that 
they  can  look  forward  to  years  of  free  trade 
and  business  as  usual.  The  longer  It  takes 
for  these  people  to  realize  that  we  do  not  have 
free  trade  today,  that  what  we  have  today 
Is  a  one-way  street  with  all  the  foreign  Im- 
ports coming  this  way  and  the  only  thing 
being    sold    overseas   machinery    and   heavy 
equipment  to  get  new  factories  started  up 
overseas  to  compete  with  ours.  The  sooner 
they  realize  the  tremendous  maize  of  restric- 
tions and  barriers  to  our  expyorts  In  practically 
every  foreign   country  we  do  business  In — 
the   sooner   they   realize   that   this   country 
Just  cannot  afford  to  become  a  totally  service- 
oriented  economy,  selling  life  Insurance  pol- 
icies to  each  other,  then  the  sooner  some- 
thing will  be  done  and  the  medicine  will  not 
have  to  be  as  strong  as  It  will  be  If  we  wait 
much  longer.  I  am  a  free  trader  by  nature 
and  by  training,  but  I  am  also  a  realist  who 
senses  that  something  Is  seriously  wrong  with 
our  economy  today.  I  am  also  the  Congress- 
man who  Is  representing  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  from  Massachusetts  which  In- 
cludes towns  like  Holbrook,  Randolph,  Avon. 
Whitman  and  Ablngton,  as  well  as  cities  like 
Qulncy,  Brockton,  and  Boston,  all  of  whom 
have  been  hard  hit  by  Increasing  unemploy- 
ment and  closing  down  of  plants.  I  cannot 
Ignore  my  mall  and  the  agonizing  pleas  of 
the    unemployed    shoe    workers,    electronics 
workers,  technical  workers,  textile  workers — 
none  of  whom  have  much  confidence  In  the 
future  If  things  are  allowed  to  continue  as 
they  are.  I  think  It  Is  time  we  spend  more 
money  on  updating  plants  In  this  country. 
Instead  of  overseas  and  attempt  to  regulate 
the  avalanche  of  Imports  pouring  Into  our 
economy,  before  many  more  months  of  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficits  go  by.  It  Is  all  well  and 
good  to  be  a  residential  community  and  Hol- 
brook has  prospered  In  this  role  for  much  of 
Its    past,    but    all    residential    communities, 
when  you  come  right  down  to  It,  depend  on 
a  healthv  area  economy.  Right  now.  we  are 
at  a  turning  point  which  wlfl  determine  how- 
prosperous  our  next  100  years  will  be.  When 
you  read.  then,  of  some  of  the  statements  in 
the  papers.  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
about  this  trade  controversy.  I  hope  that  you 
will  remember  some  of  the  past  of  your  own 
town  and  some  of  what  I  have  told  you  to- 
night. If  I  were  not  alive  to  the  problems  we 
are  facing  and  doing  my  part  to  call  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  them,  then  I  would  not 
want    to    be    this    town's    representative    In 
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Washington  as  you  begin  your  second  cen- 
tury as  a  community. 

HoLBROOK's  25th  BniTHDAT  Swings 

HtTNDBEDFOLD 

Holbrook  Is  a  Leap  Year  baby  and  like  all 
babies  born  on  Feb.  29,  It  only  gets  a  chance 
to  celebrate  Its  blrlhdate  every  four  years. 

So,  when  500  residents  gathered  at  the  high 
school  last  night  for  the  town's  100th  anni- 
versary— and  simultaneous  25th  birthday 
party — ^they  did  It  with  four  times  the  enthu- 
siasm. 

How  does  a  town  feel  about  being  "born" 
on  Leap  Year  Day?  Maybe  the  same  way 
Holbrook-bom  Mrs.  Charlotte  Miles  feels. 

"As  a  child  I  resented  being  bom  on  Feb. 
29,  but  now  I  don't  feel  so  old,"  said  Mrs. 
Miles.  She  celebrated  her  12th  birthday  last 
night. 

Holbrook  was  Incorporated  In  1872  but  citi- 
zens have  only  been  able  to  throw  25  parties. 
Because  of  this,  however,  residents  have 
learned  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

"We  really  whooped  It  up,"  said  Prank 
McGaughey,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. "The  people  of  Holbrook  are  proud  of 
their  town  and  they  show  It." 

Town  historian  Wesley  Cote  traced  the 
town's  history  from  the  days  when  it  was  a 
part  of  Bralntree  and  Randolph  and  a  shoe- 
town  to  Its  present  status  as  a  "fine  resi- 
dential community"  and  suburb  of  Boston. 

Festively  clad  citizens  swapped  "Happy 
Birthday"  greetings  as  young  and  old  gath- 
ered to  toast.  A  roast  bieef  dinner  was  com- 
plete from  fresh  fruit  slices  to  the  assorted 
Ice  cream. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  anniversary  was 
U.S.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  of  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District. 

Holbrook    Has    100th   Birthday    Party 

Holbrook  ...  A  gala  banquet  was  held 
here  last  evening  to  celebrate  Its  100th  an- 
niversary. 

Over  500  residents  and  Invited  guests  were 
present  at  the  high  school  to  honor  the 
town  on  this  festive  occasion. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  outstanding 
dinner  and  entertainment  must  go  to  cen- 
tennial chairman  Charlotte  Stanley  and  her 
chairman  for  this  event,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Moran. 

The  guest  speaker  was  James  Burke,  Con- 
gressman for  the  town. 

He  offered  congratulations  and  urged  con- 
tinual vigilance  In  continuing  to  make  Hol- 
brook a  great  town,  In  the  face  of  many 
problems  which  the  town  has  overcome  In 
the  past  and  might  continue  to  bear  In  the 
future. 

Many  other  dignitaries  at  the  banquet 
Included  State  Senator  Arthur  Tobln, 
D-Qulncy,  State  Representative,  Donald 
Lalng,  R-Bralntree,  who  brought  greetings 
from  Gov.  Sargent,  Representative  William 
Dlgnan,  D-Bralntree,  who  offered  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  General  Court. 

Barry  Hannon,  Register  of  Deeds;  Bennett 
McLaughlin,  Register  of  Probate  and  resi- 
dent of  the  town;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Lutz,   Sen.   Alan  MacKinnon  D-Weymouth; 


sind  representing  Republican  Senator  Edward 
Brooke  was  Atty.  Andrew  Card.  John  Weav- 
er of  Holbrook  read  greetings  from  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy. 

Wesley  Cole,  the  town  historian,  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  town  from  Its  earliest 
settlers  to  Its  final  Incorporation. 

The  ofBcial  opening  for  the  banquet  was 
given  by  Selectman  John  Splllane. 

Father  Charles  B.  Murphy  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  gave  the  Invocation  and  Rev.  E. 
Robert  Dickson  the  benediction. 

Entertainment  was  supplied  by  Charles 
Dornan,  a  former  Holbrook  resident,  who 
regaled  towaispeople  with  reminiscences  of 
Holbrook  as  It  was. 

A  rousing  rendition  of  the  Charles  Sum- 
ner "fight  song"  was  sung  by  the  many 
graduates  of  that  school. 

References  to  movies  at  the  town  hall, 
trips  to  the  Metropoltlan  Theatre,  "Woofie" 
McPherson  and  his  haircuts,  trips  home 
from  Boston  on  the  old  train  brought  back 
fond  memories  of  Holbrook  "a  few  years 
back." 

The  creative  art  work,  which  transformed 
old  postcards  of  a  by-gone  era.  Into  giant- 
sized  posters,  was  done  by  the  art  students 
of  Robert  Klndelan  of  the  high  school.  Stu- 
dents who  contributed  special  talents  were 
Lynn  Anastaslo.  Robert  Peter,  William 
Wash,  Diane  Persamplerl,  Rhonda  Brown- 
ell,  William  Calhoun,  Ruth  Hayes,  Claudia 
Koepj)el,  Marie  Land,  Terry  Moores,  and 
Joyce  Maloney. 

The  decorations  were  supervised  by  Edith 
Bowers  and  Marie  Baker. 

The  centennial  week  celebration  will  con- 
tinue with  three  balls  on  Saturday  evening. 
At  that  time  a  centennial  queen  will  be 
chosen   to   reign  over  upcoming  events. 


MISSISSIPPI'S  THIRD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoa-ie,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Griffin) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  as  U.S. 
Representative  from  Mississippi's  Third 
Congressional  District  for  nearly  4  years. 
During  that  time,  I  have  supported  pro- 
grams and  policies,  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution,  that  I  felt  to 
be  beneficial  to  my  district,  State,  and 
Nation. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most  diversified 
In  the  United  States.  We  are  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Pearl  River  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  of  Walthall  County, 
on  the  north  by  Madison,  Yazoo,  and 
Issaquena  Counties;  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Louisiana  line. 

We  have  oil  and  gas  production,  dairy 
production,  poultry,  vegetables,  grain, 
and  cotton.  We  have  delta,  hills,  and 


prairie.  Fore.stry  and  forest  products  are 
prime  industne.s.  Financial  and  com- 
mercial service.s  employ  thousands. 

In  the  12  counties,  we  have  planta- 
tions, family  farms,  ranches,  and  the 
largest  urban  center  m  Mississippi.  Jack- 
son, the  State  capital,  is  in  our  district. 

The  Third  District  has  had  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  historj-  of  Mississippi 
and  the  South. 

Adam.s  County  was  the  first  Mississippi 
County  to  organize  in  the  Mississippi 
Tcrritoiy,  in  1798,  and  was  named  for 
President  John  Adams. 

Amite  County  was  first  organized  in 
the  Mississippi  Territorj-  in  1809.  and  was 
named  for  the  Indian  word  which  means 
"Friendly  River." 

Claiborne  County  was  organized  as  a 
territorial  county  m  1802  and  is  named 
for  William  C.  C.  Claiborne.  Territorial 
Governor  of  Mississippi. 

Copiah  County  wa.s  formed  in  1823, 
6  years  after  Mississippi  was  admitt-ed 
to  the  Union.  It  is  named  for  the  In- 
dian name  meaning  "Calling  Panther." 

Franklin  County  was  organized  as  a 
territorial  county  m  1809  and  i.s  named 
for  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Hinds  County  was  fonvied  m  1821  and 
is  named  for  Gen.  Thomas  Hinds,  hero 
of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Jefferson  County,  named  lor  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  first  organized  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory  in  1802. 

Lincoln  County  was  formed  in  1870 
and  was  named  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  our 
16th  President  of  the  Umted  States. 

Pike  County  was  organized  m  1815  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory  and  was  named 
for  G«n.  Zebulon  Pike,  an  Anny  com- 
mander and  explorer. 

Walthall  County  is  the  youngest 
county  in  our  district,  ha\ing  been 
formed  in  1910.  It  is  named  for  Edward 
C.  WalthaU.  a  Mississippi  soldier  and 
statesman. 

Warren  County  wa,-;  first  organized  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory  in  1809,  It  is 
named  for  Joseph  Warren,  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  War, 

Wilkinson  County  was  first  organized 
In  the  Mississippi  Territory  in  1802  and 
is  named  for  Gen.  James  Wilkinson. 

In  these  12  coimties  in  .southwest  Mis- 
sissippi live  many  people  whose  ancestors 
settled  In  Mississippi  during  colonial 
times.  Many  others  were  bom  elsewhere, 
but  have  chosen  to  make  their  home  and 
their  hfe  In  this  section  of  the  great 
State  of  Mississippi.  Tlie  1970  census  re- 
vealed that  444.704  persons  live  in  the 
Third  District.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  popula- 
tion table  by  county,  sex,  race,  and  age. 


1970  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS,  30  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT.  MISSISSIPPI  ' 


White 


Negro 


Both  races 


County 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Age  18  and 
Female  over        Median  age 


Adamj 37.293 

J.'njte 13,763 

Claiborne lo  086 

Copi?^. 24,749 

.^ranWin 8,011 

"'"ifs 214,973 

Jetlarson 9  295 

Lincoln "IlilM.IIII"""""!!!"!";;  26!  198 

Pilfe 31  756 

Walthall ::.  12:500 

WVJ»" ".981 

Wilkinson 11,099 


9,  262 
3  371 
1,240 
5,900 
2.385 

61,915 
1,106 
8,789 
8.492 
3.634 

12,729 
1,748 


10,104 
3,443 
1.296 
6,398 
2.512 

68,  677 
1,  190 
9,349 
9,411 
3,769 

13,745 
1,840 


8.149 
3,383 
3,417 

5.899 
1  489 
39,  204 
3  341 
3.793 
6  581 
2,421 
8  361 
3  602 


9,716 
3,559 
4,105 
6,538 
1,620 
44,  860 
3,655 
4,242 
7,246 
2.667 
9.994 
3  897 


22, 459 

8,234 
6  295 

15,367 

5  ;f9 

134  9S4 
5,320 
16,  690 
19.410 
7,765 
27.719 
6.499 


25.4 
26.2 
22,8 
26.4 
31  3 
24.9 
22.5 
28.0 
28.4 
27.7 
26.7 
24.1 


'Sum  of  columns  do  not  equal  total  column  because  races  other  than  white  and  Negro  are  excluded. 
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'he  Census  Bureau  has  classified  our 
dis  iricf  s  population  as  being  58.4  percent 
url  lan. 

jiccording  to  census  figiu-es,  approxi- 

mEjtely  25.000  young  persons  18  to  21 

be  eligible  to  vote  for  the  first  time 

this  year's  elections  in  the  Third  Dis- 

I  am  confident  that  these  young 

will  exercise  mature  judgment  in 

"voting  booth  after  full  study  of  the 

caj^didates  and  issues. 

.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  Insert  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
■which  reflects  population,  housing,  and 
ele;tion  statistics  of  the  entire  State  of 
Mi  ssissippi  and  the  Third  Congressional 
Dijtrlct: 

MISSISSIPPI-  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  DATA. 
92D  CONGRESS 


will 

in 

tritt 

pe(iple 

thf 


rotal. 


Whi!!. 

Neg  0. 

Oth« 

Perc  -nt  Negro  and  other., 

Mal<  . 

Fem 

Ur 


lie. 


Jr&in 


Percent  of  total. 


Rura 
Meti 


Non 
Und 
5  to 
14  t( 
18  ti 
21 
21  i 
25  t 
35  t 
45  t 
65 
Med 


Pooi 


Vot( 

Voti 
Voti 
Vo1( 
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Item 


State  total 


POPULATION,  1970 


Percent  ctiange.  1%0-70.. 

Percent  of  State  total 

Per  square  mile 


ipolitan 

nside  central  cities 

Outside  central  cities 

netropolitan 3 

r  5  years 

13  years 

17  years 

20  years 

rs  and  over 

24  years 

34  years 

44  years 

64  years — 

rs  and  over 

an  age- 
Total  population  (years) 

looting  age  population  (years). 

'ation  in  g'oup  quarters 

Inmates  of  institutions.. 


yia 


yia 


HOUSING.  1970 


All  I  Ousing  units 

All  1  ear-round  housing  units' 

Owr  Br  occupied 

Percent  of  all  Kcupied 

Ren'  er  occupied 

Laci  ing  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities. 
Unit,  witti  1.01  Of  more  persons  per 

c  )m 

Vail  3 — owner  occupied  units: 

Less  than  V5,000 

55,000  to  J9.999 

510,000  to  $11,999 

515,000  to  J19,999 

520,000  to  524,999 

525,000  to  $34 ,999 

535,000  to  549,999 

550,000  or  more 

Median  value - .- 

Con  ract  rent— renter  occupied  units: 

Less  than  560  per  month 

560  to  99,.  

5IC0to5149 

5150to  J199 

5200  to  $299 

5300  or  more 

Median  rent — . 


ELECTIONS 

cast  for  Representative,  1970 

Democratic 

Republican...   , ... 

Percent  for  party  with  most  votes. 

cast  far  Representative.  1968 

Democratic 

Republican 

cast  for  Representative.  1966 

Democratic 

Republican - 

cast  for  Representative,  1964 

Democratic 

Republican 


2,216,912 
1.8 

100.0 
46.8 

1.393.283 

815,  770 

7,859 

37.2 

1.074,217 

1,  142  695 

986,612 

44.5 

1,230,270 
393,  488 
243,245 
150,  243 

1,823,424 
209, 606 
439, 255 
194. 906 
130,  180 

1,242,965 
132,151 
242,  646 
223.597 
422,241 
222, 320 

25.1 

46.1 

57,692 

16,  307 


699. 150 
697, 094 
421,900 
66.3 
214,824 
169,  362 

96,  344 

45,  808 

78,  572 

72,  873 

45.  201 

21,517 

16,  153 

6,624 

3,311 

$11,400 

92,  379 

32. 190 

12.748 

3,393 

558 

81 

(») 


312,357 
269, 193 

28  847 

86.2 

448,704 

415,021 

33,683 
382,  547 
282,574 

61,514 
361,227 
325, 950 

35,  277 


3d 


444,  704 

3.8 

20.1 

62.9 

252,  305 

191,739 

660 

43,3 

210  519 

234,  185 

259  613 

58.4 

185  ')86 

214,973 

153,968 

61,005 

229,  731 

40,  162 

88,567 

39.  364 

25,569 

251,042 

25,496 

49,463 

16,965 

86,  2'A 

12,914 

25.6 

45.8 
9,  114 
2,277 


141,257 

141,152 

86,  136 

65.9 

44,606 
25.299 

18,812 

7,778 

16,806 

18,127 

10,757 

5,789 

4  722 

1,909 

1.031 

$12,400 

21,712 

9,160 

3,260 

1,151 

290 

22 

(•) 


79,  371 

50,  527 

28  847 

63.7 

82,896 

82,896 

0 

86, 595 

71  377 

0 

'  79  793 

'  79,  798 

0 


Item 


State  total 


3d 


Vote  ca5t  for  President,  1968 654.509  140,979 

Democratic 150,644  41,696 

Republican 88,516  22,236 

American  independent 415,349  77,047 

Percent  tor  party  with  most  votes.  63.  5  54.  7 

Vote  for  President,  1964 109,146  89,313 

Democratic 52,618  9,605 

Republican 356,528  79,738 


1  Includes  vacant  units  intended  for  year-round  occupancy. 
1  Less  than  $60. 

'  Data  reflect  party  vote  only:  not  comparable  as  vote  cast  for 
individual  candidates.  See  test. 

On  November  19,  1971,  I  notified  the 
residents  of  the  Third  District  that  I 
would  not  seek  reelection  in  1972.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  decision  most  reluctantly  be- 
cause I  have  always  felt  compelled  by 
a  sense  of  public  duty. 

In  January  of  1973.  I  shall  return  to 
Mississippi's  Third  Congressional  District 
and  expect  to  live  there  the  remainder 
of  my  life. 

■We  have  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources in  our  area.  Our  future  is  bright 
because  the  people  of  the  Third  District 
is  its  strongest  resource.  They  live  in  mu- 
tual harmony  and  respect.  They  are 
hard-working,  thrifty  people — ever  con- 
scious of  their  precious  heritage  and  ever 
desiring  to  make  our  world  a  better  place 
to  live. 

"While  I  admit  prejudice,  nonetheless  I 
feel  that  the  quality  of  life  in  Mississippi 
is  unexcelled  anywhere.  We  still  enjoy  a 
pollution-free  environment,  less  crime 
than  48  other  States  in  the  Nation,  and 
a  rather  leisurely  pace  of  living. 

In  Mississippi,  we  also  have  social  and 
economic  problems  which  we  are  striv- 
ing to  solve.  We  will  solve  those  problems 
so  long  as  we  maintain  spiritual  Ideals 
and  a  determination  to  make  progress 
together. 

THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 

(Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  'Mr.  Udall)  is  joining 
with  me  in  introducing  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Opportunities  Act. 

The  principal  draftsman  of  this  bill  is 
Alexander  Bickel.  chancellor,  Kent  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  and  Legal  History  at  Yale 
University.  Dr.  Bickel  has  studied  deeply 
and  written  widely  on  school  problems. 

The  present  bill  should  not  be  confused 
with  an  earUer  bill.  H,R.  16484.  intro- 
duced in  the  9 1st  Congress.  I  also  col- 
laborated with  Dr.  Bickel  on  this  bill.  If 
H.R.  16484  had  been  enacted  it  may  have 
defused  some  of  our  present  school  trou- 
bles. But  the  approach  of  H.R.  16484  has 
now  been  ruled  out  by  the  Swann  case. 

The  present  bill  sets  out  a  national  leg- 
islative poUcy  to  improve  and  equalize 
the  results  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  encourage  the  elimina- 
tion of  racial  isolation— the  fundamental 
Issues  In  education. 

The  time  is  now  for  Congress  to  speak 
out  on  what  our  national  educational 
policy  should  be. 


We  are  late  in  doing  so.  Walter  Lipp- 
man  has  pointed  out  that  the  Brown 
decision  in  1954  was  right.  But  we  went 
wrong  when  the  President  and  Congress 
then  left  the  problem  with  the  coLirts, 
whereas  that  was  when  the  President  and 
Congress  should  have  brought  in  a  na- 
tional program  headed  by  the  President 
and  ratified  by  Congress  for  integration 
according  to  a  certain  plan.  The  idea  of 
throwing  everj-body  together  in  inte- 
grated schools  without  any  idea  of  how  It 
would  work  out,  and  who  should  do  it 
except  the  courts,  was  "a  very  crude  and 
irresponsible  proceeding." 

Congress  has  missed  earlier  opportu- 
nities to  express  legislatively  a  national 
education  policy.  But  we  now  have  what 
may  be  the  most  timely  opportunity — 
and  perhaps  our  last  opportunity — to 
speak  out  on  this  subject.  The  time  is 
at  hand  when  substantially  all  school 
systems  will,  in  compliance  with  the 
Constitution,  have  become  imitar>'.  All 
sections  of  the  country  are  now  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  footing  as  far  as  in- 
tegrated schooling  goes,  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North  and  West,  and  will  be 
treated  alike.  We  are  now  all  in  the  same 
boat.  We  have  moved  from  the  issue  in 
de  jure  cases  of  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution as  defined  by  the  Court,  to  the  is- 
sue in  de  facto  cases  of  what  our  na- 
tional policy  should  be,  and  whether  the 
courts  or  the  legislature  should  make  it. 

The  desegregation  of  our  school  sys- 
tem— the  elimination  of  all  letal  bar- 
riers to  integrated  schools — did  not  re- 
sist automatically  in  integrated  schools. 
The  question  facing  us  is  how  much  fur- 
ther we  should  push  to  bring  about  in- 
tegration in  schools.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  soon  rule  on  its  first  de  facto  case.  No 
one  knows  what  kind  of  national  school 
poUcy  it  will  announce  until  it  speaks. 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  speak 
now  to  express  its  views  on  such  a  na- 
tional education  policy  before  it  is  too 
late — before  that  national  school  policy 
Is  set  by  the  Court  alone. 

Also  affecting  the  timeliness  of  con- 
gressional action  are  the  discussions  of 
new  approaches  to  school  financing  and 
substandard  schools,  with  the  likelihood 
of  greatly  increased  Federal  funding 
and  more  equalized  spending  among 
school  districts.  A  legislative  framework, 
a  coordinated  policy,  is  needed  for  this 
effort. 

This,  then,  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
take  the  lead  in  setting  out  a  national 
education  policy.  But  at  present,  Congress 
is  in  disarray.  We  are  approaching  the 
problem  in  bits  and  pieces — by  constitu- 
tional amendments,  or  by  "antibusing" 
add-ons  to  education  legislation.  The 
object  of  most  of  these  piecemeal  efforts 
is  to  delay,  restrain,  reverse,  or  modify 
court  action,  rather  than  offering  an  al- 
ternative to  court  action. 

It  is  not  enough  for  Congress  to  ex- 
press its  anger  at  the  courts;  we  must 
offer  a  better  policy.  We  cannot  just  say, 
"We  will  stop  btising."  We  must  say. 
"Here  is  a  better  answer  than  busing." 
Most  parents  are  against  busing.  Black 
parents  have  as  strong  a  sense  of  neigh- 
borhood  schools  as  whites.  But  many 
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blacks  feel  that  busing  at  the  moment  is 
the  most  effective  way  of  providing  mi- 
nority groups  ^^ith  equal  opportunities 
in  education.  The  rationale  for  busing 
plans  is,  simply,  that  busing  is  alleged  to 
be  better  than  any  alternative.  We  must 
offer  the  better  alternative.  One  reason 
the  courts  have  been  so  active  in  the  ed- 
ucational field  is  that  Congress  has  been 
so  inactive.  If  we  as  a  Congress  and  as 
a  people  do  nothing,  we  virtually  force 
the  courts  to  order  maximum  racial  bal- 
ance— which  means  massive  busing — as 
the  final  rule  for  the  Nation. 

The  Supreme  Court's  present  choice  of 
an  educational  policy  is  maximimi  racial 
balance.  In  some  areas — particularly  in 
smaller  towns  with  a  relatively  small  mi- 
nority population,  and  in  rural  areas — it 
may  be  the  most  effective  way  to  pro- 
vide minority  and  low  income  groups 
with  equal  opportunities  in  education. 
But  certainly  It  should  not  be  the  only 
way  permitted  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  usually  it  is  not  the  most  effective 
way.  Racial  balance  per  se  does  not  nec- 
essarily improve  anyone's  education. 
The  Coleman  report  is  our  only  nation- 
wide evidence  on  this  point,  and  it  care- 
fully sets  out  the  conditions  necessary  to 
make  racial  balance  educationally  ef- 
fective. The  hard  fact  is  that  the  condi- 
tions of  balance  set  out  in  the  Coleman 
report  are  simply  unobtainable  In  many 
areas  of  the  country — specifically  the 
large  cities. 

In  other  areas  It  is  problematical  if  a 
proper  racial  balance  can  be  achieved 
because  of  factors  over  which  the  courts 
have  no  control:  As  long  as  private 
schools  are  legal  and  residential  mobil- 
ity is  permitted,  the  ideal  racial  balance 
keeps  breaking  down  through  resegrega- 
tion.  So  that  racial  balance  fails  often 
to  achieve  its  goals  even  after  all  the 
social  costs  are  borne — the  loss  of  the 
sense  of  commimity,  the  drain  on  polit- 
ical and  administrative  energies  and 
fimds.  Rather  than  banging  our  heads 
against  this  rock  of  reality,  and  contin- 
ually trying  to  attain  the  unattainable, 
should  not  we  spend  more  resources  and 
energy  on  alternative  approaches? 
Neither  Congress,  the  courts,  nor  anyone 
else  know  how  to  improve  the  education 
of  black  children  and  low  income  chil- 
dren. But  we  ought  to  try  to  find  ways. 
The  slender  evidence  of  the  Coleman  re- 
port is  not  enough  to  justify  our  putting 
all  our  eggs  in  the  one  basket  of  racial 
balance,  especially  when  we  consider 
that:  First,  national  racial  balance  is 
impossible,  and  second,  there  are  other 
values  conflicting  with  It.  Many  of  our 
schools  attended  by  low  income  and  mi- 
nority groups  are  inexclusably  de- 
prived—but the  Coleman  report  is  not 
enough  evidence  that  racial  balance  is 
the  only  thing  to  do  about  it. 

Rather  than  locking  our  school  sys- 
tems Into  a  monolithic  solution — racial 
balance — we  should  give  society  its  head ; 
we  will  work  out  some  ways.  We  must  al- 
low the  development  of  Innovative  and 
creative  educational  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities for  minorities  and  low  Income 
groups.  We  must  give  black  America  a 
full  range  of  choices,  not  cut  off  all  op- 


tions. For  example,  some  blacks  might 
prefer  community  controlled  schools 
rather  than  being  dispersed  as  a  power- 
less percentage  among  all  of  the  schools 
of  a  district.  'Why  should  not  they  have 
that  choice? 

The  present  bill  provides  no  one  final 
answer  to  our  educational  problems,  but 
it  provides  for  movement  toward  the 
answers. 

The  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  get  a  dialog 
going  in  this  coimtry  as  to  the  wisest 
choice  of  alternative  means  to  reach  the 
goal  of  a  desegregated  school  system.  It 
aims  to  reach  the  goal  as  far  as  possible 
through  natural  means  and  not  con- 
torted artificial  means.  It  would  be  in- 
ducive  and  not  coercive — though  it 
would  use  both  the  stick  and  the  carrot. 
It  relies  on  the  principle  of  voluntarism 
and  citizen  participation  rather  than 
having  the  Federal  courts  rxmning  oiu- 
schools  and  imposing  solutions.  The  hope 
inspiring  it  is  that  we  can  release  the 
energies  of  local  communities  through- 
out this  coimtry  to  begin  a  series  of 
innovative  educational  experiments  di- 
rected at  a  common  goal,  so  that  when 
the  Supreme  Court  addresses  its  fateful 
question  of  what  a  nationwide  school 
policy  should  be  it  can  say,  in  effect, 
"This  is  what  we  wanted  you  to  do  all 
along.  We  now  declare  victory.  Go  to  it. 
You  are  on  your  own."  This  means  that 
local  commimltles  must  demonstrate 
good  faith  by  a  willingness  to  take  mean- 
ingful steps.  We  must  stop  inviting  by  our 
own  intransigence,  such  repugnant 
measures  as  busing.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  put  the  divisive  issue  of  race  behind  us 
once  and  for  all,  and  redirect  our  ener- 
gies to  the  real  question — equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  children. 

The  principal  vehicle  the  bill  uses  to 
bring  this  about  is  a  statewide  federally 
sanctioned  plan.  Each  State  must  within 
2  years  submit  a  plan  aimed  at  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  the  act — basically, 
to  improve  and  equalize  educational  re- 
sults throughout  the  Nation;  and  to  al- 
leviate racial  isolation.  Federal  financial 
assistance  would  vary  not  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  population  of  a  State, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  nimaber  of 
minority  families.  Plans  would  be  re- 
viewable armually  and  would  be  geared 
to  achieve  their  objectives  in  10  years. 
Acceptable  plans  would  include  one  or 
more  of  such  features  as  magnet  schools ; 
educational  parks;  programs  involving 
the  joint  participation  of  minority 
group  Eind  nonminority  group  children 
attending  different  schools,  public  or  pri- 
vate, including  extracurricular  activities. 
and  cooperative  exchanges,  etc. 

Failure  to  produce  a  plan  or  to  develop 
it  annually  in  approved  fashion  would 
result  in  cutoff  of  title  I  and  title  m 
fimds,  and  all  other  educational  enrich- 
ment or  desegregation  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  would  not  result  in  the  cut- 
off of  all  Federal  funds — such  as  school 
lunch  programs,  et  cetera — but  only  of 
those  fimds  specifically  directed  at  edu- 
cational enrichment  or  desegregation 
assistance. 

Once  plans  have  been  approved,  new 
Federal  funds  may  be  regularly  appro- 
priated for  their  implementation  as  they 


mature.  In  addition,  all  sums  appropri- 
ated under  the  Elementar>-  and  Sec- 
ondary- Education  Act  of  1965,  and  al! 
other  Federal  funds  api)ro]:)naled  for 
educational  enrichment  or  for  desegre- 
gation assistance  will  be  allotted  to  im- 
plement the  approved  plan.  Thus,  the 
present  array  of  Federal  program^s  scat- 
tered tliroughout  various  tiile.s,  would  be 
coordinated  through  a  .systematic  slate- 
wide  plan. 

Each  plan  is  to  be  developed  in  consul- 
tation with  local  educational  agencies — 
and  the  local  advisory  committee  includ- 
ing parents  of  students — and  the  SUite 
advisory  council. 

A  National  Advisor>-  Council,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  would  advise 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  the  approval  of 
plans,  and  review  the  operation  of  the 
plans. 

Tlie  Inducements  for  the  States  to  sub- 
mit an  approved  plan  are:  Rrst,  obtain- 
ing: Federal  funds,  and  second,  ending 
court  control  of  local  .schools. 

The  bill  also  includes: 

First.  A  "majority  transfer"  provision 
which  gives  a  student  a  nght  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  to  transfer 
from  a  school  in  which  his  race  is  in  a 
majority  to  a  .school  in  which  his  race  is 
In  a  minority,  with  transportation  fur- 
nished. Tins  is  a  first  step  and  would  re- 
sult in  siphoning  off  some  students  from 
Inner  city  schools  to  the  suburbs,  thus 
reheving  racial  isolation.  Exi>enence  In- 
dicates, however,  that  it  would  not  result 
in  any  mass  exodus. 

Second.  An  "equalization  of  resources" 
provision  which  directs  local  educational 
agencies  to  eliminate  disparities  in  edu- 
cational practices  between  schools  which 
result  in  unequal  educational  opix)rtuni- 
ties.  Eight  examples  of  such  disparitir^s 
are  hsted,  such  as  comparative  over- 
crowding of  facihties.  higher  pupil - 
teacher  ratios,  pronsion  of  less  student 
services,  inadequate  buildings,  and  so 
forth.  This  provision  can  be  ea,sily  locked 
into  any  new  tax  law  to  provide  a  struc- 
ture through  which  new  financing  plans 
for  schools  can  be  channeled  to  provide 
equal  educational  opjxirtunities.  Rather 
than  the  hit-or-miss  system  of  each 
school  district  applying  for  grant*;,  it 
would  provide  for  a  coordinated  state- 
wide program  for  the  use  of  such  funds. 

In  the  long  view  of  history  it  will  be 
judged  that  our  country  has  made  a  val- 
iant and  extraordinarj-  effort  m  recent 
years  to  upgrade  the  education  of  the 
black  man.  to  reduce  racial  Isolation, 
and  to  integrate  the  black  into  our  school 
system. 

But  the  effort  in  its  present  furm  is 
failing.  It  is  resulting,  m  our  larger  cities, 
in  more  segregated  schools  rather  than 
less.  It  is  causing  a  serioas  erosion  of 
public  support  for  our  schools.  Rather 
than  moving  us  toward  one  .society,  it  is 
condemning  our  children  to  in.sistent 
race  consciousness  and  dainagmg  our 
social  fabric.  Oiu-  school  system  is  not 
working.  It  is  increa.singiy  alienated 
from  parents  who  feel  they  are  no  longer 
in  control  of  their  children's  education 
The  school  situation  is  a  major  part  of 
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ihe  general  alienation  of  people  from 
;heir  institutions  which  is  moving  to  the 
x)int  where  it  can  conceivably  endan- 
ger our  Republic. 

The  effort  will  succeed  in  the  long  run. 
America  wr*l  not  desert  the  goal  of 
wringing  the  black  man  into  the  main- 
tream  of  our  society.  But  we  m'ast,  and  I 
im  convinced  we  will,  find  some  altema- 
,ive  ways  of  doing  it  that  are  less  de- 
tructive  to  education  and  our  social  fab- 
•10  than  our  present  system  of  racial 
Dalance  carried  out  by  massive  busing. 
rhis  bill  offers  an  alternative  to  that 
system.  The  bill  follows: 

H.R. 13552 

K  bill  to  provide  for  affording  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  students  In  the 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Educational 
Dpportunltles  Act." 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  The  time  Is  at  hand  when  substantially 
111  school  systems  administered  or  directed 
jy  local  educational  agencies  will.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution,  have  become 
unitary. 

(b)  As  the  demography  of  the  Nation  con- 
Slnues  to  change,  local  educational  agencies 
ire  not  required  by  the  Constitution  to  make 
year-by-year  adjustments  of  the  racial  com- 
fjosltlon  of  student  bodies,  once  the  afflrma- 
llve  duty  to  desegregate  has  been  fulfilled 
md  racial  discrimination  through  official  ac- 
tion In  public  schools  has  been  eliminated, 
[n  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  either  a 
local  educational  agency  or  another  agency 
5f  a  State  has  deliberately  attempted  to  fix 
3r  alter  demographic  patterns  to  affect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  schools,  further 
federal  Intervention  to  secure  performance 
Df  the  affirmative  Constitutional  duty  to  de- 
segregate Is  not  called  for. 

(c)  Throughout  the  Nation  Inequality  In 
education  opjaortunlty  persists  for  children 
from  minority  groups  and  from  low-Income 
families,  and  the  educational  results  achieved 
with  such  children  are  often  below  the  re- 
mits achieved  with  children  from  other  ra- 
sl&l  and  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

(d)  Throughout  the  Nation  minority  group 
children  and  children  from  low-Income 
ratnllles  are  often  concentrated  In  schools 
In  which  they  form  a  majority  of  the  student 
population. 

PUKPOSS 

Ssc.  3.  It  l5  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(a)  To  Improve  and  to  equalize  the  refl\Uta 
M;hleve<l  by  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Nation. 

(b)  To  encourage,  where  poesible  consist- 
ently with  the  objectives  stated  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  eectlon,  the  elimination  of  the 
concentration  of  children  from  minority 
groups  and  low-income  families  in  certain 
schools. 

(c)  To  prevent,  when  poesible  consistently 
with  the  objectives  stated  In  subsection  (a) 
Df  this  section,  the  resegregatlon  of  schools 
after  desegregation  has  been  achieved. 

(d)  To  eliminate  any  educational  111  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  concentration  of 
children  from  minority  groups  and  from  low- 
Income  families  In  schools  where  such  con- 
centration persists. 

TITLE  I— LOCAL  RIGHTS  AND 

RESPONsrBtLrnEa 

RIGHT  TO  TRANSrZB 

S«c.  101.  (a)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
any  student  In  any  public  school  shall  have 
the  right,  at  the  beginning  of  any  school 


year,  to  transfer  from  a  school  to  which  he 
has  been  Eisslgned  or  would  in  the  regular 
course  be  assigned  and  in  which  his  race  Is 
In  a  majority  to  a  school  In  which  his  race 
Is  In  a  minority.  If  the  school  to  which  trans- 
fer Is  requested  offers  education  in  the  grade 
equivalent  to  that  from  which  the  student 
transfers. 

(2)  A  local  educational  agency  may  post- 
pone a  student's  privilege  to  exercise  the 
right  granted  by  subsection  (a)  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  while  the  most  rapfd 
feasible  effective  measures  are  taken  to  al- 
leviate conditions  of  overcrowding  in  the 
school  to  which  transfer  Is  requested. 

lb)  Traaspvortatlon  which  may  be  required 
to  effectuate  the  rl?ht  of  transfer  under  this 
section  shall  be  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency. 

(c)  Any  person  or  persons  alleging  that 
the  right  established  in  subsections  (a)  and 
lb)  of  this  section  has  beeen  denied  to  him 
or  her  Individually  or  to  a  class  of  which  he 
or  she  is  a  member,  or  the  Attorney  General, 
If  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  class  of  persons  have  been  denied 
such  right,  may  bring  a  civU  action  In  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  equitable  relief.  Including  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permanent  or  temporary  In- 
junction, or  other  order. 

(d)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
section,  the  court  may  allow  the  moving 
party  or  parties,  other  than  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of 
the  costs,  if  such  party  or  parties  prevail  in 
the  action.  Where  the  prevailing  party  Is  the 
defendant,  the  court  may  allow  such  prevail- 
ing party  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  p>art 
of  the  cost  upon  a  finding  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  unnecessary  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance. 

EQr.\L  EDLCAnONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  102.  fa)  'Where  children  from  minor- 
ity groujjs  are  concentrated  in  certain 
schools,  local  educational  agencies  shall  in- 
sure that  these  students  are  not  denied  equal 
educational  opportunities  by  practices  which 
are  less  favorable  for  educational  advance- 
ment than  the  practices  at  schools  attended 
primarily  by  students  of  any  other  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  Examples  of  dis- 
parities between  such  schools  which  may 
constitute  a  denial  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities Include-— 

(1)  comparative  overcrowding  of  classes, 
facilities,  and  activities; 

(2)  assignment  of  fewer  or  less  qualified 
teachers  and  other  professional  staff; 

(3)  provision  of  less  adequate  curriculums 
and  extra-curricular  activities  or  less  ade- 
quate opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  the 
available  activities  and  services; 

(4)  provision  of  less  adequate  student 
services  such  as  guidance  and  counseling. 
Job  placement,  vocational  training,  medical 
services,  remedial  work; 

(5)  assigning  heavier  teaching  and  other 
professional  assignments  to  school  staff; 

/6)  maintenance  of  higher  pupil-teacher 
ratios; 

(7)  provision  of  facilities  (classroonrxs,  li- 
braries, laboratories,  cafeterias,  athletic,  and 
extra-curricular  facilities).  Instructional 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  textbooks  In  a 
comparatively  Insufficent  quantity. 

(8)  provision  of  buUdlng,  facilities.  In- 
structional equipment  and  supplies,  and 
textbooks  which,  comparatively,  are  poorly 
maintained,  outdated,  temporary,  or  other- 
wise inadequate. 

(b)  No  local  educational  agency  shall 
adopt  any  pwUcy  or  measure  which  Is  In- 
tended to  achieve  the  sepmratlon  of  children 
on  the  basis  of  race,  and  has  that  effect. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
further  setting  forth  mea.siires  to  be  taken 
by  local  educational  agencies  to  come  Into 
compliance  with  this  section. 


LAwstnrs 
Sec.  103  (a)  Any  person  or  persons  alleg- 
ing, or  the  Attorney  General  If  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe,  that  any  policy  or 
measure  of  a  local  educational  agency  vio- 
lates section  102  of  this  Act,  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for  equitable  relief,  including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  or  other  order.  If  the  court  finds 
that  such  policy  or  measure  exists,  it  shall 
order  the  rescinding  of  such  policy  or  meas- 
ure, and  shall  order  affirmative  action  to  be 
taken  to  cure  present  effects  catjsed  by  such 
policy  or  measure. 

(b)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
section,  the  court  may  allow  the  moving 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs, 
If  such  party  or  parties  prevail  In  the  action. 
Where  the  prevailing  party  Is  the  defendant, 
the  court  may  allow  such  prevailing  p>arty  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  cost 
upon  a  finding  that  the  proceedings  were 
unnecessary  to  bring  about  compliance. 

(c)  Any  policy  or  measure  which  violates 
section  102  shall  also  be  deemed  to  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  section  601  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  whether  or  not  a  civil 
action  with  resj)ect  to  such  violation  has 
been  brought  under  this  section. 

TITLE    II — STATE    RESPONSIBILrnES 

STATE    PLAN 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Each  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  app>roval.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  him  a 
plan  to  carry  out  the  purjKise  of  this  Act  as 
stated  in  section  3. 

(b)  The  plans  of  'Virginia  and  Maryland 
shall  take  account  of  the  areas  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia  nearest  to  each  and  shall 
be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  local 
educational  agency  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

ADVISORY    COONCILS    AND    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  202.  The  plan  submitted  by  each  State 
shall  provide  for— 

(a)  the  establishment  of  a  State  Advisory 
council  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  which  shall — 

(1)  include  as  members  businessmen,  ed- 
ucators, parents,  and  representatives  of  the 
general  public,  and  shall  be  so  constituted 
that  pxarents  of  children  attending  public 
schools  constitute  at  least  a  majority  of 
such  membership,  and  that  pjarents  of  chil- 
dren from  minority  groupw  are  represented 
in  an  approximately  projxjrtlonate  number 
to  the  number  of  minority  group  children  In 
the  school  age  population  of  the  State; 

(2)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  development  of  and  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this  title;  and 

(3)  prep)are  and  submit  through  the  State 
educational  agency  to  the  Secretary  an  an- 
nual evaluation  report  accompanied  by  such 
additional  comments  of  the  State  agency  as 
Is  deems  appropriate,  which  evaluates  the 
progress  made  in  that  year  by  the  State  In 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and 

^(b)    the   establishment   of  local   advisory 
committees  which  shall — 

(1)  include  as  members  parents  of  chil- 
dren attending  public  schools,  and  shall  be 
so  constituted  that  parents  of  children  from 
minority  groups  are  represented  In  an  ap)- 
proximately  propxDrtlonate  number  to  the 
number  of  minority  group  children  In  the 
school  age  population  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency;  and 

(2)  advise  the  local  educational  agency  oa 
Its  participation  In  the  State  plan. 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    FtAN 

Sec.  203.  The  plan  submitted  by  each  State 
shall— 

(a)  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  June 
30,  1973; 
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(b)  be  developed  in  consultation  with  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  and  the  State  ad- 
visory council; 

( a  M 1 )  define  goals  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  Section 
3  and  provide  for  attaining  such  goals  by  a 
date  approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  August  30,  1983; 

i2)  include  specific  means  for  attaining 
such  goals,  which  means  may  include  such 
fe.itures  as: 

i.\)  drawing  children  from  the  core  city 
into  outlying  suburban  schools: 

(Bi  redrawing  zone  boundaries,  pairing 
and  clustering  schools,  establishing  educa- 
tional parks  and  magnet  schools: 

iCi  providing  professional  and  parapro- 
fessional  staff  for  guidance,  counseling  and 
speci.Tl  services  to  minority  group  children 
In  new  environments  to  which  they  may  be 
as.>igned  or  may  have  transferred; 

(D)  expanding  or  altering  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate students  transferred  to  new 
schools; 

lE)  public  edvication  efforts  and  other 
community  activities  in  support  of  new 
plans,  programs,  or  projects; 

iF)  work  study  programs  for  junior  high 
school  and  high  school  children  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation; 

(G)  developing  and  implementing  inter- 
racial education  programs  and  projects  In- 
volving the  joint  participation  of  minority 
group  and  non-minority  group  children  at- 
tenduig  different  schools,  public  or  private, 
including  extracurricular  activities  and  co- 
operative exchanges  or  other  arrangements 
between  schools  within  the  same  or  different 
school  districts; 

iH)  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  underachieving  children. 
Including  development  and  employment  of 
new  instructional  techniques  and  materials. 

(I I  decentralization  and  diversification  of 
clusters  of  public  schools  under  community 
control,  but  only  upon  decision  by  majority 
vote  in  the  community,  and  only  If  the 
principle  of  voluntarism  Is  observed  so  that 
communities  are  self-defining,  and  families 
that  do  not  wish  to  form  p>art  of  a  com- 
munity control  system  are  supported  in 
transferring  their  children  out: 

(J)  tuition  voucher  projects  for  use  In 
public  and  private  non-profit  schools 

(di  assure  that  In  each  year  of  operation 
of  the  plan  substantial  progress  will  be  made 
toward  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  Act; 

(e)  sp>eclfy  how  additional  State  financial 
assistance  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  undergoing  desegrega- 
tion pursuant  to  a  court  order,  a  plan  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  title  'VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  an  order  Issued 
by  a  State  agency  or  official  of  competent 
jurisdiction; 

(f)  specify  how  programs  now  funded  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  or  any  other  Federally  funded 
program  for  educational  enrichment  or  de- 
segregation assistance,  are  fitted  into  and  co- 
ordinated with  operation  of  the  plan. 

(g)  specify  the  procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  State  educational  agency  In  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
desegregating  (as  specified  in  subsection  (e) 
or  voluntarily  integrating). 

(h)  specify  what  procedures  will  be  used 
by  the  State  educational  agency  to  assume 
control  (after  proper  notice  and  an  adminis- 
trative hearing)  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies where  the  State  agency  finds  a  clear  and 
systematic  pattern  of  the  downgrading  of 
public  education  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

( 1)  specify  what  procedures  will  be  used  by 
the  State  educational  agency  for  Involving 
on  an  equitable  basis  children  enrolled  In 
private  nonprofit  schools  in  the  programs 
funded  under  this  Act   to  the  extent  that 


their  participation   will   assist   In   achieving 
the  purpose  of  the  Act:  and 

(J)  assure  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  require  each  local  educational 
agency  to  report  to  it  annually  on  its  imple- 
mentation of  the  State  plan,  and  that  the 
State  agency  will  report  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  State's  overall  implementation 
of  Its  plan. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)(li  There  are  aiuhorlzed  to 
be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  title  not 
In  excess  of  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
and  not  in  excess  of  $500,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(2i  The  Secretary  shall  allot  80  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  under  paragrapli 
( 1 )  for  a  fiscal  year  among  the  States  so  that 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  State  bear.s  the 
same  ratio  to  such  80  per  centum  of  such 
sums  as  the  aggregate  number  of  minority 
group  children  aged  5-17,  inclusive,  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  aggregate  number  of  such 
children  in  all  the  States, 

ibi  From  the  sum  allotted  to  each  State 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  the  Secretary  may  make 
a  planning  grant  to  the  State  educational 
agency  and  supplementary  planning  grants 
to  other  public  and  private  agencies  assisting 
the  State  agency,  to  enable  such  State  to 
prepare,  and  prepare  for  carrying  out.  Us 
State  plan. 

(ci  From  the  sum  allotted  to  each  State 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  each  succeeding  fis- 
cal year,  the  Secretary  may  make  grant.s  to 
the  State  educational  agency  for  programs 
to  Implement  the  approved  State  plan, 

(d)  All  sums  appropriated  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  and  all  other  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated under  programs  for  educational  enrich- 
ment or  for  desegregation  a,sslstance  shall  be 
allotted  to  implement  the  approved  plan, 

(e)  From  the  20  per  centum  of  the  appro- 
priations under  subsection  (a)(li  not  al- 
lotted among  the  States  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  any 
public  or  private  agencies  which  may  assist 
In  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(f)  No  funds  granted  under  this  title  may 
be  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  educa- 
tional funds  being  expended,  or  that  would 
have  been  expended,  absent  the  grant,  in  or 
for  public  schools  or  to  assist  any  private 
school  directly. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRANTS 

Sec,  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  203,  and  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  such  plan  without  first  affording 
the  agency  administering  the  plan  reason- 
able notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing — 

1 1 1  Disapproves  a  plan  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  or, 

(2 1   Finds: 

(I)  that  no -plan  has  been  submitted  by  a 
State 

(II)  that  a  State  plan  approved  under  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  tlie  requirements  of 
section  203. 

(ill)  that  in  the  administration  of  such  a 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provisions,  or 

(Iv)  that  a  grantee  is  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 204(f),  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
grantee  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  grantee  under  this  title,  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  or  under  title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  or  any  other  educational  enrichment  or 
desegregation  assistance  program  (or.  In  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  will  be 
limited  to  grantees  or  programs  not  affected 


by  the  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  lonper  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Un- 
til he  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
no  further  payments  imder  su(:h  titles  (or 
shall  limit  payments  to  grantees  or  programs 
not  affected  by  the  failure) , 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

SEC  206.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  under  sec- 
tion 205(a)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  205(bi,  such  State  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
111  which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
the.Tupon  shall  fUe  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  bsised  his 
ac:tlon.  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code, 

ibi  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  c.ase  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evldence.^nd  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(ci  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Stipreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  Ui  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 

TITLE  III-    GENERAL  PRO\aSIONS 

D|:FI.N'moNS 

Sec,  301    For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "minority  group"  means 
Negroes,  American,  Indians.  Spanlsh-sur- 
named   Americans?  and  Orientals. 

lb)  The  term  "low-income  family"  means 
a  family  witli  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$3,000 

(c)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction,  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  In  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or 
a  combination  of  local  educational  agencies. 

■di  The  term  "nonprrfit"  as  applied  to  an 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  means  an 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations or  a.isoclatloMs  contributions  to 
which  are  deductible  under  section  170ib) 
( 1 )  ( A )  ( 11 )  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  individual 

lei  The  term  "school"  means  a  school 
which  provides  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  as  determined  under  State  law, 
except  that  it  does  not  Include  any  educa- 
tion provided  beyond  grade  12, 

it\  The  term  "Secretary'"  .means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  "Welfare, 

igi  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
States  supervision  of  public  ciementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  If  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpose. 

ih;  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
fifty  states  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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EVALUATION 

Sec.  302.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary 
nay  determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per 
c  intum.  of  any  appropriation  under  this 
Azt  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to 
him  under  secUon  304(e)  for  evaluation  (dl- 
rictly  or  by  grant  or  contract)  of  the  pro- 
gams,  activities,  and  projects  authorized 
bf  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COtJNCIL 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational 
O  pportunltles,  consisting  of  fifteen  members 
a  )polnted  by  the   President,   which   shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
tie  operation  of  the  plans  authorized  and 
r  iquired  by  this  title.  Including  the  prepara- 
tlon  of  regulations  and  the  development  of 
c  Iterla  for  the  approval  of  applications:  and 

(2)  review  the  operation  of  the  plans, 
(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  estimate 

under  the  authority  of  section  401(c)  and 
pirt  C  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  to  the  Congress  for  the  appropriations 
nicessary  for  the  Council  created  by  sub- 
s'iCtlon  la)  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
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Senator  Humphrey's  i968  stand 
on  the  vietnam  war 

*Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
paint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tfaneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  time  tends  to  obscure  facts 
which  existed  even  in  the  recent  past. 
I  nf ortunately,  those  who  compose''po- 
1  tical  rhetoric  take  advantage  of  our 
siort  memories.  Recently,  an  article  in 
tie  February  3,  1972,  New  York  Times 
T)  as  brought  to  my  attention.  The  arti- 
c  e.  "Mr.  Humphrey  and  the  Bombing" 
by  Chester  L.  Cooper,  very  clearly  ex- 
plains Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey's 
1J68  stand  on  a  bombing  halt,  a  cease- 
f  re,  and  withdrawal.  I  commend  the  arti- 
c  >e  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  permission 
tp  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Prom  the  Ne^  York  Times,  Feb.  3,  1972] 

Mr.    HtTMPHREY    AKD   THE    BOMBINO 

(By  Chester  L.  Cooper) 
WASHiNoroN. — Hubert  Humphrey's  recent 
rsference  to  his  stance  on  Vietnam  during 
tie  1968  Presidential  campaign  ("I  pledged 
an  end  to  the  bombing,  a  cease-fire  and  an 
Inmedlate  troop  withdrawal")  has.  not  sur- 
f  rtalngly,  brought  forth  some  pointed  re- 
i:  ilnders  of  his  much  more  ambivalent  po- 
fi.tion  at  the  time.  Tom  Wicker  rightly  re- 
c  ills  that  Humphrey's  actual  statement  on 
tae  Vietnam  Issue  made  In  late  September 
]  968  was  weak  In  Its  substance  and  tardy  In 
la  timing.  Mr.  Wicker  takes  on  the  painful 
t  uk  of  going  back  into  recent  history  as 
I  art  of  the  press'  duty  to  "keep  the  record 
etralght."  But  there  is  more  to  the  record 
I  nd  this  la  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  reveal 

In  June  1968  Mr.  Humphrey  had  a  speech 
_.  hand  which  advocated  an  Immediate,  total 
lombln^  halt  and.  as  I  remember,  a  cease- 
1  Ire.  He  was  anxious  to  deliver  this  in  advance 
(  f  the  Democratic  platform -drafting  commlt- 
tee's  meeting  scheduled  for  late  July.  Such 
I ,  speech  would,  of  course,  mark  a  break  with 
1  he  President  on  Vietnam  and  would  fly  In 
1  he  face  of  Johnson's  insistence  that  the 
<lraftlng  committee  ride  along  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's current  partial  bombing  pol- 
icy. 

Humphrey,  I  was  told,  was  ready  to  stand 
ip  to  L.B.J.  on  this  Issue  as  a  personal  decla- 
ration 0(f  Independence  providing  he  could 


be  assured  that  his  advocacy  of  a  bombing 
halt  would  not  rock  the  boat  in  Paris  where 
Averell  Harrlman  and  Cyrus  Vance  were  then 
meeting  with  Hanoi's  representatives, 

Despite  the  rhetoric,  then  and  since,  about 
the  Vice  President  being  kept  "closely  In- 
formed "  of  what  was  transpiring  In  Paris,  he 
was  actually  told  very  little  about  the  course 
of  the  talks.  He  decided  to  keep  the  halt-the- 
bomblng  speech  on  ice  until  he  could  get  a 
better  sense  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  American  negotiating  position. 

Prior  to  my  departure  for  Paris  in  early 
July  (I  was  then  a  consultani  to  Governor 
Harriman  on  the  negotiations),  Robert  Na- 
than, Humphrey's  chief  adviser  on  domestic 
and  foreign  issues,  went  over  the  Vice  Presl- 
dents  speech  and  outlined  his  concern.  At 
Nathan's  request,  I  agreed  to  press  Harrlman 
and  Vance  as  to  whether  Humphrey's  ad- 
vocacy of  a  bombing  halt  would  Jeopardize 
their  efforts.  But  that  was  only  part  of  the 
problem,  both  Nathan  and  I  agreed.  Since 
Johnson,  in  his  mood  at  the  time,  would  be 
quite  likely  to  claim  that  Humphrey  had 
thrown  away  a  trump  negotiations  card,  the 
American  delegation  would  surely  be  queried 
on  this  fKJint  by  the  press.  Even  If  the  two 
American  negotiators  felt  that  Humphrey's 
speech  would  not  hurt  the  American  position 
in  Paris  would,  indeed  could.  Harriman  and 
Vance  publicly  say  so? 

Soon  after  I  arrived  In  Paris  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  Harriman  and  Vance,  close  friends  and 
political  backers  of  Humphrey,  Although  they 
were  In  favor  of  an  immediate  bombing  halt 
and  cease-flre  and  were  becoming  Increasingly 
impatient  with  Washington's  rigid  stance, 
they  were  reluctant  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent by  what,  In  effect,  would  be  a  public 
endorsement  of  Humphrey's  position  But  the 
real  snag  was  their  feeling  that  there  was  still 
some  hope  that  L  B  J.  might  accept  a  propo- 
sition then  being  prepared  for  Washington 
which  involved  an  early,  complete  bombing 
halt.  Humphrey's  speech  might  serve  only  to 
stiffen  Johnsons  adamant  stand.  And  so  nei- 
ther Harriman  nor  Vance  felt  he  could  take 
Humphrey  off  the  ho<jk.  It  wasn't  an  easy 
decision. 

I  returned  to  Washington  a  few  days  later 
and  met  with  Larry  O'Brien  who  was  manag- 
ing Humphrey's  campaign  (Nathan  was  out 
of  town).  The  platform  committee  was  al- 
ready forming  up  for  a  battle  royal  over  the 
bombing  question,  Humphrey's  speech  would 
clear  the  air.  would  put  the  Vice  President  on 
the  side  of  those  whom  he  respected  and 
whose  support  he  wanted,  and  would  demon- 
strate that  Humphrey  Intended  to  be  his  own 
master.  It  was  a  long,  agitated  session,  but 
the  basic  issue  was  decided  In  the  first  few 
minutes;  If,  In  Harrlman's  and  Vance's  Judg- 
ment, Humphrey's  call  for  a  bombing  halt 
would  hurt  the  American  negotiating  posi- 
tion, the  speech  should  and  would  be  shelved, 

America  has  been  blessed  with  few  states- 
men during  the  last  several  decades,  but  on 
occasion  a  politician  makes  a  genuinely 
statesmanlike  move.  This  is  rare  enough,  God 
knows,  especially  when  It  is  done  gracefully 
and  quietly.  In  hindsight.  Humphrey's  speech 
would  probably  not  have  made  any  difference 
in  Paris  (L.B.J  turned  the  Harrlman-Vance 
recommendation  of  mld-JuIy  down  cold)  and 
his  waffling  on  the  bombing  Issue  hurt  his 
chances,  possibly  critically.  But  in  July  1968 
H.H.H.  did  what  he  thought  was  right. 


past  few  days,  for  Its  very  many  con- 
tributions to  our  country  and  our  way  of 
life. 

Since  its  founding  in  1919,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  grown  to  almost  one-half 
million  members  in  16,000  posts,  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  who,  having 
served  their  country  in  imlform,  now 
wish  to  continue  to  contribute  to  their 
Nation's  well-being  as  civilians,  as  well 
as  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  vet- 
eran. 

As  a  member  of  Post  21  in  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.,  for  over  25  years,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fine  work  done  by  legion 
posts  across  the  country  as  the  largest 
spokesman  for  the  American  veteran.  All 
Americans  are  indebted  to  the  legion  for 
its  successes  in  aiding  returning  Ameri- 
can veterans  and  in  helping  widows  and 
children  of  servicemen  to  obtain  the 
benefits  they  deserve.  Some  70,000  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  already  been  placed 
by  the  Legion's  Jobs  for  Veterans  pro- 
gram. I  might  also  point  out  that  thou- 
sands of  communities  have  benefited 
from  the  sponsorship  by  various  posts  of 
forward-looking  youth  groups  and  civic 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Americans  I 
am  sure  would  want  to  join  with  me  in 
expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  patriotic 
men  and  women  of  the  American  Legion 
for  the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
our  Nation,  in  congratulating  the  legion 
on  Its  53d  anniversary  and  in  wishing 
the  best  of  success  to  all  these  fine  legion 
posts  around  the  country  in  all  their  en- 
deavors. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  DAY 

^Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.'* 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  Legion,  which 
has  been  meeting  in  "Washingto.-i  these 


EMERGENCY  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION PASSENGER  ACT  OF  1972 
COSPONSORED  BY  61 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rein- 
troducing, with  61  cosponsors,  the  Emer- 
gency Mass  Transportation  Passenger 
Act  of  1972,  H.R.  13362,  to  provide  Fed- 
eral operating  subsidies  for  public  and 
private  mass  transit  systems.  I  am 
pleased  and  grateful  that  so  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  that  would  provide  our 
transit  systems  so  desperately  in  need  of 
help  with  $400  million  annually  for  the 
next  5  years.  There  is  little  dispute  that 
today  mass  transportation  faces  severe 
problems  affecting  both  transit  operators 
and  transit  riders.  Operating  costs  are 
outreachlng  revenues  collected  from  the 
fare  box,  too  often  resulting  in  reductions 
in  service  and  fare  increases.  Today 
many  States  and  localities  are  having 
to  help  finance  the  operation  of  public 
transportation.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  its  share. 
Federal  assistance  would  go  a  long  way 
in  placing  transit  systems  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  in  breaking  the  cycle 
of  deteriorating  service  and  loss  in  rider- 
ship  now  plaguing  mass  transit. 

The  unique  quality  of  the  Emergency 
Mass  Transportation  Passenger  Act  of 
1972  is  that  it  cuts  through  the  redtape 
of  ordinary  grant  programs  by  providing 
a  formula  for  the  automatic  allocation 
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of  fimds  to  transit  systems  on  the  basis 
of  passengers  serviced.  This  means  that 
every  bus,  subway,  and  commuter  rail- 
road system  in  the  country  would  receive 
funds  in  proportion  to  its  share  of  the 
country's  total  mass  transit  ridershlp.  To 
receive  its  share,  a  State  agency  or  local 
public  body  would  only  have  to  file  a  re- 
quest for  payment  and  provide  assur- 
ances that  the  Federal  funds  it  received 
under  this  program  would  be  used  to 
assist  in  defraying  operating  costs  of  the 
transit  systems  in  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  noteworthy  that  to- 
day the  Senate  passed  S.  3248,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1972, 
that  included  a  pro'vision  for  Federal 
mass  transit  operating  subsidies  to  be 
funded  annually  at  $400  million  for  the 
next  2  years.  The  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  leadership  in  securing 
the  Senate's  approval  of  this  assistance 
for  mass  transit. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  can  pass 
a  comparable  measure  soon,  providing 
for  an  immediate  allocation  of  funds — 
to  meet  today's  transit  crisis — on  a  per 
passenger  basis. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   following   are   the 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  Joined 
in    sponsoring     the     Emergency    Mass 
Transportation  Passenger  Act  of  1972: 
List  of  Sponsors 

Bella  S.  Abzug,  Brock  Adams,  Joseph  Ad- 
dabbo,  Herman  Badlllo,  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Frank  Brasco,  James  Burke.  Phillip  Burton, 
Hugh  Carey.  Shirley  Chlsholm.  Frank  M. 
Clark.  William  Clay,  Jorge  L.  C6rdova,  John 
H.  Dent,  John  D.  Dlngell,  Harold  D.  Dono- 
hue,  Don  Edwards,  Joshua  Ellberg,  Dante 
Fascel. 

HamUton  Fish,  Jr.,  Edwin  B.  Forsythe, 
Donald  M.  Praaer,  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  Jo- 
seph M.  Qaydos.  Seymour  Halpem,  Michael 
J.  Harrington.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  Henry 
Helstoskl,  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Robert  L.  Leg- 
gett,  Joeeph  M.  McDtide,  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney,  Ray  J.  Madden,  Abner  Mlkva,  George 
Miller,  Bradford  Morse,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Claude  Pepper. 

Melvln  Price,  Charles  Rangel,  Thomas 
Rees,  Peter  Rodlno,  Fred  B.  Rooney,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  WUllam  P.  Ryan,  Paul  8. 
Sarbanes,  James  H,  Scheuer,  John  P.  Selber- 
llng.  Louis  Stokes.  Samuel  S.  Strabton, 
Leonor  Sullivan,  James  Symington,  Prank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Robert  Tlernan,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlln,  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Lawrence  Wil- 
liams, Charles  Wilson,  Lester  Wolff,  Gus  Tat- 


GUARANTEED  JOBS  AND  FULL  EM- 
PLOYMENT—A NATIONAL  POLICY 

(Mr.  BADTT.LO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  a  job  is  a  basic  human  right  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  every  man  and  woman  who 
wants  work  with  a  job. 

This  great  country  must  adopt  as  a 
national  policy — as  a  national  commit- 
ment— the  goal  of  full  emplosrment.  We 
must  dedicate  ourselves  to  assuring  em- 
ployment for  all  those  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
adopt  those  policies  and  programs  neces- 
sary to  achieve  this  objective. 


Last  year  the  unemployment  rate  was 
at  or  above  6  percent  for  8  of  the  12 
months  and,  in  the  other  4  months,  it 
never  fell  lower  than  2  percentage  points. 
These  figures  do  not  tell  the  fuU  story, 
however.  They  do  not  Indicate  those  who 
are  only  working  part-time  or  who  are 
underemployed  even  though  on  the  job 
8  hours.  These  statistics  fail  to  include 
those  who  have  despaired  of  finding  em- 
ployment and  who  have  forsaken  the 
search  for  a  job.  I  am  certain  that  if 
these  countless  unfortunate  persons  were 
included  in  the  unemployment  statis- 
tics— as  they  should  be — we  would  have 
a  jobless  rate  which  would  boggle  the 
imagination  and  which  would  create  a 
national  scandal. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  we  supposedly  es- 
tablished a  national  goal  of  assuring  an 
opportunity  for  a  gainful  and  productive 
job  to  every  American  who  seeks  work. 
As  yet.  the  elusive  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment has  not  been  reached.  We  have  not 
even  come  close  to  it.  The  lowest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  last  decade,  for 
example,  was  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1968  at  which  time  the  overaU  unem- 
ployment rate  was  at  3.4  percent. 

Further  investigation  reveals  that  the 
rate  for  white  adult  males  in  that  period 
was  only  1.8  percent.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  rate  for  women 
was  4.5  percent;  for  blacks,  6.6  percent; 
for  white  youth,  10.8  percent;  and  for 
black  youths,  25.3  percent.  This  last  fig- 
ure indicates  that  one  out  of  every  four 
black  youths  was  unemployed  and  this  is 
certainly  nothing  of  which  we  can  be 
proud,  even  though  the  overall  low  un- 
employment rate  was  hailed,  at  the  time, 
as  a  significant  accomplishment. 

It  is  an  especially  sad  commentary 
that,  among  the  5.4  million  persons  cur- 
rently seeking  work  but  unable  to  find 
jobs,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
highly  educated  and  experienced  men 
and  women.  These  people,  most  of  whom 
are  in  their  late  30's,  40's,  and  early  50's. 
are  well-trained  scientists  and  engineers 
with  advanced  degrees  and  years  of  prac- 
tical applications  of  their  skills.  How- 
ever, because  of  our  grossly  misdirected 
and  ill-conceived  priorities,  they  are  now 
unemployed  and  are  not  able  to  find 
meaningful  employment.  Their  current 
predicament  is  the  result  of  policies 
which  have  permitted  an  estimated  63 
percent  of  our  Nation's  technical  and 
scientific  talent  to  be  devoted  to  develop- 
ing more  efficient  means  of  death  and 
destruction  rather  than  to  maintaining 
and  improving  commercial  productivity 
and  working  to  solve  the  many  and 
varied  domestic  problems  in  health, 
housing,  environmental  protection  and 
other  pressing  areas. 

The  plight  of  these  people  is  particu- 
larly tragic  In  that  the  bottom  has  fallen 
out  just  at  the  point  where  they  had  be- 
come established.  Now  their  homes  have 
had  to  be  mortgaged  and,  in  some 
cases,  they  have  been  lost.  Their  chil- 
dren's educational  plans  have  had  to  be 
severely  restricted  or  scrapped.  They 
have  been  forced  to  swallow  their  pride 
and  accept  welfare.  In  some  areas  of  the 
Northwest  they  have  even  received  for- 


eign aid  from  Japan  in  the  form  of  food. 
Stop -gap  relief  measures  have  been  im- 
plemented but  are  quickly  running  dry 
and  no  permanent  solution  is  in  sight. 
Whereas  they  were  making  anywhere 
from  $16,000  to  $35,000  a  year  ago,  many 
have  been  unemployed  for  close  to  a  year 
and  are  no  longer  contributing  to  the 
economy  through  taxes  and  overall  buy- 
ing power. 

Early  last  summer  the  Congress  passed 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
This  $2,25  billion  piece  of  legislation  is 
aimed  at  providing  public  service  em- 
ployment for  some  130.000  persons.  How- 
ever, this  well-intentioned  but  severely 
limited  measures  hardly  .scratches  the 
surface  and  much  more  must  be  done. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  consider  the  speed 
with  which  these  jobs  were  filled  and  the 
short  time  in  which  funds  were  utilized, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  pro- 
gram clearly  demonstrates  the  efficacy 
and  importance  of  public  service  employ- 
ment and  shows  that  these  jobs  can  be 
filled.  This  program  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  limited  in  scope  and  its 
authors  considered  it  to  be  a  stop-gap 
measure.  Because  of  the  success  in  filling 
these  various  public  service  positions, 
however,  I  view  this  program  as  an  Im- 
portant pilot  project.  This  ex-perience 
certainly  obviates  the  need  for  any  ad- 
ditional studies  into  the  subject. 

Full  employment  is  an  economic  and 
social  imperative.  In  our  society  people 
need  work.  Persons  who  are  employed 
are  able  to  maintain  their  pride  and  self- 
respect  by  supporting  their  dependents 
and  themselves.  Wage  earners  have  a 
spirit  of  Independence  which  is  impos- 
sible to  achieve  when  one  Is  receiving 
welfare.  Working  people  are  contributing 
to  the  economy  and  are  not  looked  upon 
as  economic  parasites. 

When  I  speak  of  full  employment.  I 
do  not  mean,  as  many  economists  and 
others  do,  that  unemployment  is  at  a 
level  of  4.0,  3.5,  2.5,  2.0  percent  or  what- 
ever. I  mean  that  everj'  able-bodied 
p>erson  who  wants  a  job  is  employed, 
earning  a  living  and  paying  his  own  way. 
There  is  no  acceptable  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  the 
only  possible  definition  of  fuU  employ- 
ment must  be  zero  percent  unemployed. 

The  ill-conceived  and  misguided  poli- 
cies of  the  past  are  no  longer  acceptable 
and  are  clearly  outmoded.  New  initia- 
tives and  more  dynamic  action  must 
be  taken  if  we  are  going  to  effectively 
grapple  with  the  unemployment  crisis. 

TJie  only  logical  answer  to  assist  those 
who  ""remain  unemployed  or  serlou.«-Iy 
underemployed  is  a  federally  financed 
full  emplojTnent  program — a  program  of 
guaranteed  Jobs.  I  believe  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  private  sec- 
tor is  unable  to  expand  to  provide  jobs 
for  those  millions  of  able-bodied  imem- 
ployed.  particularly  without  creating  an 
Infiationary  situation  at  the  same  time. 
The  solution  rests  in  the  creation  of  new 
public  sector  jobs  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  provided  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels  Such  a  program 
would  go  far  beyond  the  current  En-ier- 
gency  Employment  Art  proprani. 

It  Ls  equally  clear  that  the  Congress 
must  take  the  initiative  as  the  present 
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idir.inistration  has  utterly  laied  to 
properly  respond  to  the  unemployment 
;n.si>.  Instead  of  takinc  prompt  and 
effective,  aclicr.  ta  propose  meanm£,'ful 
solutions  to  the  problem,  this  admm- 
strat-on  chooses  to  study  the  issue— 
>ven  though  we  have  been  exneriencmg 
ipiralmg  ur.emplcyment  conditions  for 
veil  o'-er  a  year.  Earlier  this  month,  we 
,vere  informed  that  an  urgent  study, 
iirected  by  Treasury  Secretary  Connally. 
las  been  launched  to  uncover  the  rea- 
ons  for  persistently  high  unemployment 
md  to  recommend  ways  of  attacking  the 
jroblem.  This  seems  to  be  standard  op- 
?rating  pivxedure — when  you  really  do 
:ot  want  to  cope  with  a  problem — study 
,t.  However,  we  simply  cannot  afford  the 
:ime  or  liLxury  of  any  studies  or  bureau- 
cratic inquiries  into  this  critical  situa- 
tion. As  I  mentioned,  we  already  have 
iiad  experience  with  a  pilot  project  in 
^he  form  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  Also,  this  administration  has  made 
Its  attitude  rather  clear  by  vetoing  the 
iccelerated  public  works  bill  in  the  last 
Congress — a  measure  aimed  at  begin- 
ning~  to  tackle  the  imemployment  prob- 
lem—and only  begrudgmgly  accepting 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  last 
vear.  The  outmoded  Nixon  approaches 
;o  this  problem  are  clearly  inappro- 
priate and  ineffective  and  the  Congress 
must  obviously  take  the  leadership  in 
resolving  the  unemployment  crisis. 

Accordingly.  I  intend  to  introduce 
legislation  establishing  a  program  to  as- 
ist  States  and  local  communities  in  pro- 
viding needed  public  services  and  pro- 
viding for  employment  to  all  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons.  Under  this 
measure,  any  person  who  is  unable  to 
find  work  in  the  private  sector  will  be 
guaranteed  a  job  in  a  municipal,  county. 
State  or  Federal  agency.  Such  jobs  v.-iU 
be  neither  transitional  nor  make  work. 
Rather,  the  employment  wUl  be  such 
that  the  social  concerns  of  Government 
will  be  translated  into  concrete  action. 
At  the  same  time  they  w.111  be  jobs  in 
which  the  workers  will  be  able  to  take 
pride  in  their  accomplishments  and  in 
their  abiUty  to  be  self-sufBcient.  My 
legisJation  is  consistent  with  and  fulfills 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology.  Automation 
and  Economic  Progress  which,  6  vears 
ago,  urged  that  the  Federal  Government 
commit  itself  as  the  employer  of  last  re- 
sort by  guaranteeing  useful  employment 
opportunities  to  those  not  absorbed  by 
more  orthodox  private  and  public  em- 
ployment. 

The  Guaranteed  Employment  Act  of 
1972  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  encourage  and  assist  States 
and  local  communities  to  develop  and 
implement  comprehensive  programs  for 
the  employment  of  persons  in  such 
badly  needed  public  service  areas  as  hos- 
pitals, schools,  parks,  recreation  centeis. 
public  health,  sanitation  and  countless 
other  municipal  and  State  .services.  It 
further  provides,  however,  that  if  such 
plans  are  not  formulated  by  the  States 
and  cities,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
then  take  the  necessary  steps  to  create 
necessary  and  appropriate  employment 
programs. 


My  bill  will  also  provide  for  job  train- 
ing and  guidance  where  necessary.  An 
integral  part  will  be  the  establishment  of 
a  national  employment  bank  which  will 
not  only  provide  for  job  training  for  the 
unskilled  and  semi.'^killed  but  will  also 
a.ssist  these  pcr.sons  to  locate  suitable  and 
meaningful  employment  wherever  it 
might  exist  tliroughout  the  country.  This 
job  bank  would  locate  potential  em- 
ployment in  areas  which  may  not  have 
sufficient  or  qualified  manpower  and 
would  help  a  prospective  worker  and 
his  family  to  relocate,  including  assist- 
ance in  locating  housing  and  providing 
financial  assistance  to  become  re.settled. 

The  job  training  will  not  be  limited 
to  only  tire  traditional  manpower  in- 
struction but.  where  needed  and  re- 
quested, will  furnish  basic  educational 
skills  in  English,  arithmetic  and  .so  on.  It 
will  aim  at  enhancing  the  educational 
level  of  the  student  worker  as  well  as 
providing  him  with  basic  occupational 
proficiencies  By  providing  this  often- 
needed  training  and  guidance,  the  full 
employment  program  enables  the 
workers  to  move  into  regular  employ- 
ment on  a  par  with  his  coworkers, 

I  frankly  anticipate  that  a  hue  and 
cry  will  be  raised  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  my  submitting  this  measure 
guaranteeing  a  job  to  anyone  who  wants 
one.  However,  for  the  14  months  I  have 
been  m  Congress  I  nave  heard  all  too 
frequently  that  the  people  on  welfare 
should  work  and  get  off  the  public  doal. 
Well.  I  am  now  giving  my  colleagues  the 
opportunity  to  put  into  effect  w1iat  they 
have  been  talking  about  for  these  past 
many  months  and  years.  By  providing 
meaningful  employment  to  those  now 
receiving  unemployment  insurance  and 
public  assistance,  we  will  be  sharply  re- 
ordering our  priorities  and  will  be  per- 
mitting the  able-bodied  unemployed  to 
contribute  to  the  economy.  By  shifting 
Federal  financial  resources  from  the 
endless  drain  of  welfare  payments  and 
unemployment  compensation  to  socially 
useful  and  economically  productive  en- 
deavors, we  will  be  helping  to  stabilize 
and  invigorate  the  economy. 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  commitments  made 
to  protect  and  develop  our  physical  en- 
vironment and  to  carry  forward  essen- 
tial social  .service  programs,  the  person- 
nel must  be  supported  by  Federal  assist- 
ance. In  1965.  for  example,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportiunty  reported  that  4.3 
million  new  jobs  could  be  filled  in  pub- 
lic service  if  the  Government  were  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  in  just  the  two 
afor«»mentioned  areas.  These  are  not 
make  work  or  "leaf-rakms"  jobs  but  ur- 
gently needed  programs  aimed  at  a.ssist- 
Tng  States  and  local  communities  to  meet 
the  need  for  basic  and  improved  public 
services.  Persons  othenvise  straining  the 
welfare  and  unemployment  rolls  can 
serve  in  such  areas  as  sanitation,  educa- 
tional and  nur.ses  aides,  practical  nurses, 
parks  and  recreation  employees,  just  to 
name  a  few  of  the  countless  positions.  I 
also  anticipate  the  development  of  para- 
professionals  in  many  occupational  areas. 
These  persons  free  professional  workers 
to  work  at  the  top  of  their  skills  and,  at 
the  same  time,  perform  useful  work,  par- 


ticularly in  improving  the  delivery  of  hu- 
man services. 

We  have  already  had  some  experience 
with  public  service  employment  programs 
fiuided  by  Federal,  State  and  city  gov- 
ernments. Generally,  I  believe  the.se 
various  programs  have  been  successful 
and  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  expand- 
ing such  efforts  into  a  more  comprehen- 
sive undertaking.  These  programs  show 
that  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  have  purer 
air  and  water,  more  livable  cities,  im- 
proved social  services  rather  than  a  vast 
pool  of  unproductive,  imused  manpower. 
The  Federal  Government  must  take  the 
initiative  as,  regardless  of  how  well  in- 
tentioned,  private  employers  are  making 
little  more  than  a  dent  in  the  ranks  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  As  the  AFL- 
CIO  observed  a  few  years  a^, 

Massive  Job  creation  must  derive  mainly 
from  the  public  sector. 

The  millions  who  are  today  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  are  the  tragic 
b>T>roducts  of  our  economic  problems 
and  distorted  national  priorities.  We  can 
no  longer  ignore  their  plight  and  we  must 
take  affirmative  action.  It  should  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  private  enterprise  is 
not  going  to  solve  these  problems  and 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
private  sector  to  act.  If  we  are  going  to 
properly  address  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  and  unemployed,  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  the 
initiative. 

I  believe  the  full  employment  pro- 
gram— a  program  of  guaranteed  jobs  for 
every  able-bodied  man  and  woman — is  a 
solution  to  this  national  tragedy  and 
that  it  will  not  only  bring  a  halt  to  the 
spiraling  unemployment  rate,  but  will 
also  contribute  needed  services  to  our 
cities  and  States,  Further,  if  the  poor 
are  able  to  secure  gainful  employment, 
they  will  then  be  able  to  acquire  their 
own  housing,  provide  education  for 
their  children  and  take  care  of  their  own 
health  needs.  Thus,  by  providing  guaran- 
teed jobs  and  an  income  to  the  poor, 
we  will,  in  turn,  be  resolving  these  and 
other  pressing  domestic  problems. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  will 
give  new  hope  to  millions  of  Americans 
and  will  assure  full  and  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
this  country  by  all  citizens.  It  will  not 
only  resolve  one  of  our  most  pressing 
crises — unemployment — but  will  also 
lead  to  early  solutions  to  other  ills  affect- 
ing our  Nation. 


THE   EMERGENCY   MEDICAL 
SERVICES  ACT 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  exactly  how  many  deaths 
and  injuries  occur  because  of  a  lack  of 
adequate  ambulance  facilities. 

The  chairman  of  the  American  Heart 
Association's  Committee  on  Cardiopul- 
monary Resuscitation,  Dr.  Archer  Gor- 
don, has  estimated  that,  if  the  public 
were  educated  to  be  able  to  recognize  the 
symptoms  of  heart  attack  and,  if  ambu- 


lance attendants  could  administer  pro- 
phylactic treatment,  at  least  30  percent 
of  cardiac  deaths  could  be  prevented.  The 
Ambulance  Association  of  America  has 
estimated  that  25,000  persons  are  per- 
manently injured  or  disabled  every  year 
by  untrained  ambulance  attendants  and 
rescue  workers. 

But  whatever  the  precise  figures  are, 
certainly  the  need  for  new  approaches  in 
this  field  is  very  great. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
in  promulgating  its  Standard  II  dealing 
with  Emergency  Medical  Services,  has 
observed : 

Few  areas  of  the  U.S.  now  have  adequate 
e.niergency  services.  In  most  areas,  there  has 
been  inadequate  planning  of  emergency  lo- 
gistics. communic.atlons,  and  transportation 
facilities,  and  present  services  are  inadequate- 
ly managed. 

The  Bureau  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
ambulance  drivers  and  attendants  are 
not  generally  required  to  be  expert  in 
first  aid,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
they  are  not  required  to  carry  adequate 
equipment. 

Such  an  inadequate  state  of  emergency 
health  care  delivery  is  truly  unaccept- 
able, particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  accidents  are  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death  for  all  Americans,  and 
the  first  for  those  aged  1  to  37.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Oscar  P.  Hampton  Jr.. 
assistant  director  for  trauma  activities 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
1968  trauma  resulted  in  more  than  100,- 
000  deaths,  10  million  cases  of  tempo- 
rary disability,  and  400,000  cases  of  per- 
manent disability  at  a  cost  of  $18  billion. 
Trauma  patients  in  that  year  used  22 
million  hospital  days — more  than  four 
times  as  many  as  all  cancer  patients. 

Better  emergency  medical  service  does 
not  require  new  scientific  breakthroughs; 
it  simply  requires  the  application  of  well- 
known  techniques.  With  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  trauma,  Dr.  William  Fitts, 
Jr.,  professor  of  surgery  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  said : 

The  gap  between  what  could  be  done  and 
what  is  beiug  done  1.5  wider  than  for  any 
other  disease. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress move  to  meet  this  crisis  in  emer- 
gency medical  transportation.  There- 
fore. I  have  cosponsored  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Act,  H.R.  12787—13447 
with  cosponsors — which  was  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
'  Mr.  MoLLOHAN )  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Robison)  . 

This  bill  would  establish  a  means  to 
set  standards  and  regulations  on  ambu- 
lance services,  as  well  as  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  qualified  communities 
for  the  operation  of  ambulance  corps.  It 
authorizes  $375  million  during  the  fiscal 
years  1973  tlu-ough  1976  for  matching 
grants  to  ambulance  services  operated  by 
or  under  the  control  of  local  governments. 

This  legislation  would  improve  ambu- 
lance service  throughout  the  country, 
and  make  it  possible  for  emergency  treat- 
ment to  be  provided  more  effectively, 
thus  saving  untold  numbers  of  lives. 


NDEA  LOAN  DEFERRALS  FOR  CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
cently made  aware  of  a  serious  inequity 
in  the  national  defense  loan  program 
that  prevents  the  suspension  of  a  stu- 
dent's repayment  obligations  while  he 
is  participating  in  an  alternate  service 
under  the  terms  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  13344,  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  that 
would  correct  this  situation. 

Each  year  the  National  Defense  Loan 
program  allows  some  500,000  yomig  peo- 
ple to  obtain  the  neces.sary  financial  aid 
for  the  completion  of  their  college  edu- 
cation. Under  this  program  a  student 
may  borrow  up  to  $1,000  each  year  to  a 
total  of  $5,000  for  undergraduate  study 
and  up  to  $2,500  each  year  for  graduate 
or  professional  study,  to  a  combined 
total  of  $10,000  for  both  luideri^raduate 
and  graduate  work.  Tlie  prosram  allows 
the  recipient  to  repay  the  loan  at  3 -per- 
cent interest,  extending  over  a  10-year 
period.  The  program  also  allows  a  repay- 
ment deferral  for  those  individuals  who 
have  chosen  to  serve  this  country 
through  their  participation  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Vista 
programs.  Participants  in  these  pro- 
grams are  granted  as  much  as  3  years 
before  they  must  begin  repayment  of  the 
loan  or  have  any  interest  charged. 

My  bill,  H.R.  13344.  would  provide  the 
same  3-year  deferral  for  those  individu- 
als who  are  found,  under  the  provision  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  by  their  re- 
spective draft  boards  to  be  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war  and  are  partici- 
pating in  an  approved  alternate  service. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  these  particular 
individuals  receive  as  little  money  for  as 
much  hard  work  as  those  who  partici- 
pate in  the  Armed  Forces,  Peace  Corps, 
and  Vista  and  are  unable  to  begin  the 
repayment  of  their  loan  at  the  required 
time.  This  amendment  will  merely  cor- 
rect the  oversight  that  has  denied  con- 
scientious objectors  the  same  privilege 
of  loan  deferral  that  has  previouslv  been 
afforded  other  individuals  who  partici- 
pate in  Federal  programs  of  national 
service. 

Congress  should  be  proud  of  the  edu- 
cational opportimitics  and  benefits  the 
National  Defense  Loan  program  has  pro- 
vided, and  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
correct  this  inequity  so  that  alternate 
service  for  conscientious  objectors  will 
be  treated  equally  with  the  other  na- 
tional service  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Eduration  Act- 


'CANAL  ZONE  SOVEREIGNTY":  COM- 
MENTARY BY  GEORGE  PUTNAM 

'Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  I 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September 
22  and  23.  1971,  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  pending  Panama  Canal 
so\ereianty  resolutions  when  seven  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  testified  and  29  sub- 
mitted statements.  These  hearings, 
printed  for  use  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  widelv  distributed  over 
the  Nation,  supply  authentic  information 
on  Panama  Canal  history  and  problems. 
But  the  committee  has  not  yet  made  its 
report. 

In  reading  these  hearings  special  at- 
tention is  invited  to  the  testimony  of 
Representative  D.aniel  J.  Flood  of  Penn- 
sylvania, one  of  the  most  distinguished 
authorities  on  interoceanic  canal  his- 
tory and  problems  ever  to  serve  in  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  to  his  com- 
mentary refuting  the  statement  of  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Two  important  papers  quoted  by  Rep- 
resentative Flood  are  a  memorial  to  the 
Con.frress  on  "Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
and  modernization"  and  the  notable  1971 
Panama  Canal  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  53d  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion.  v\hich  merit  careful 
reading  by  all  who  wish  to  understand 
the  canal  problem  in  its  stark  realities. 

The  efforts  in  the  Congress  to  alert 
the  people  in  our  Nation  about  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  made  a  rapidly  widening 
impact,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
informed  broadcasts  by  news  commen- 
tators, among  them  George  Putnam.  In 
his  last  commentary  on  Canal  Zone  sov- 
ereignty, he  shows  the  relation  between 
what  is  occur!  inc  as  regards  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Soviet  policy.  He  describes  the 
real  i.ssue.  as  U.S.  control  versus  Com- 
munist control  of  the  canal. 

To  give  his  statement  wider  circula- 
tion. I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
C.'iNAL  Zone  Sovereignty 
( By  George  Putnam) 

I'  Is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  within 
the  next  thirty  to  ninety  days,  a  desperate 
attempt  Is  going  to  b€  made  to  tran.^fer  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  av.d  to  deliver  control  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  Canal  to  Panama. 

Now  this  means  that  any  arrangements 
for  us  to  share  In  the  control  cf  the  defense 
of  the  Canal  would  be  subject  to  unilateral 
cancellation  by  Panama.  It  would  mean 
that  Panama  could  denounce  any  treaty  and 
ihen  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Red  China  to  a.ssist  In  operation  and  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal, 

It  also  means  the  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  make  a  choice — between  war  or 
withdrawal.  And  If  it  resorteri  to  force  to 
preserve  the  vital  waterway,  we  wruld  then 
be  acting  in  violation  of  Internatlrnal  law, 
because  we  had  already  surrendered  sover- 
eignty. 

First,  It  was  abandonment  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment— and  this  led  to  a  takeover  ri  Cuba 
and  Chile  by  the  Communists.  The  next 
step  appears  to  be  abandonment  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  And  these  are  shocking — shock' 
ing  examples  of  a  backstopplng  United 
States  wherever  wrld  opinion  seems  to  chal- 
lenge our  very  presence. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago.  United  States  engi- 
neers completed  construction  of  the  Canal, 
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nd  the  first  ocean  steamer  passed  through 

■  he  fifty  mUe  ditch  August  third  of  1914. 

BuUdlng  of  the  Canal,  converting  one  of 

he  worst  pest  holes  on  earth  Into  a  modem 

<'nglneerlng  feat,  cost  the  United  States  375 

million  dollars. 

The  United  States,  in  addition  to  chat 
Igure,  paid  twenty-five  million  dollars  to 
:olombla  to  compensate  her  for  her  loss  of 
'anama.  And  a  concession  was  made  to  Pan- 
ma  la  1936  when  we  Increased  the  anuuaL 
jayments  from  250  thousand  to  430  thoii- 
;and  dollars.  And  then,  In  1955,  we  signed  a 
iew  treaty  with  Panama,  In  which  the 
imount  paid  to  Panama  annually  rose  to 
ilmost  two  mllhon  dollars.  But  that  isn't 
111.  We  also  gave  Panama  twenty-four  mil- 
ion  dollars  worth  of  real  estate  and  bulld- 
ngs,  together  with  a  twenty  million  dollar 
ferry  bridge. 

But  apparently  none  of  this  Is  enough. 
Knd  each  year  since  1964,  Panama  has  de- 
manded the  entire  Canal  Zone.  Including  the 
Panama  Canal.  Each  year  Panama  has  de- 
inanded  that  we  get  out.  that  we  give  her 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  internationalize  It  and 
Jive  special  rights  to  Panama.  The  United 
States  has  lived  up  to  its  part  of  the  bargain, 
but  apparently  this  is  not  enough. 

Now  it  IS  this  reporter's  opinion  that  be- 
hind the  scenes,  lurlcs  the  grasping  claw  of 
the  Kremlin,  represented  by  Fidel  Castro. 
Over  the  years.  Castro  Communists  have  been 
deeply  Involved  in  riots  in  Panama.  The 
Communists  have  fanned  the  flames  of  antl- 
U.S.  sentiment  all  the  way  from  Havana  to 
Moscow  and  Pelcmg,  urging  Panama  on  to 
greater  demands. 

Quite  bluntly,  to  relinquish  U.S.  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Panama  Canal  would  rupture  the 
Jugular  of  our  hemispheric  defense.  It  would 
speed  Soviet  Russia  toward  its  goal  of  con- 
trolling the  vital  waterways  of  the  world. 
And  the  nation  that  controls  the  waterways 
of  the  world,  also  controls  the  world. 

Eighty  percent  of  Peru's  and  Chile's  Im- 
ports and  e.xports  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Fidel  Castro  Is  moving  guerilla  fighters  and 
weapons  of  war  Inio  Panama  from  La  Colma, 
Cuba,  which  is  Soviet  occupied.  Panama 
borders  on  chaotic  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia. 
Red  guerillas  have  infiltrated  El  Salvador, 
and  there  are  red  instigated  eruptions  In 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  Except  for  Nica- 
ragua, the  US.  ten  mile  wide  Canal  Zone 
is  the  only  area  of  stability  in  that  entire 
region. 

So  the  real  question  Is  not  the  surrender 
of  U.S.  control  of  the  Canal,  the  real  ques- 
tion tonight  remains — US.  control  versus 
Communist  control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  President  and  the  Congress,  and  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  should  make 
this  our  very  top  concern. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  PURE  FOOD 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary. I  introduced  the  first  version  of 
the  Pure  Food  Act  of  1972.  Today,  joined 
by  17  of  my  House  colleagues,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  perfected  version 
of  that  bin  which  would  greatly  enhance 
the  power  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
nunistration  to  regulate  the  food  indus- 
try by  requiring  all  food  processors  to  be 
registered  with  the  FDA  and  be  licensed 
to  do  business  according  to  Federal 
standards.  The  bill  would  also  call  for 
frequent  inspections  of  food  plants  and 
would  establish  emergency  health  hazard 


powers  In  the  FDA.  including  recall  and 
embargo  authority.  The  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  include  Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Del- 
LCMS,  Mr.  Drin.an,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. 

The  day  before  the  initial  introduc- 
tion of  the  Pure  Food  Act,  Charles  C. 
Edwards,  Commissioner  of  the  FDA,  ad- 
dressed the  opening  session  of  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation. In  his  remarks,  the  text  of 
which  appears  below,  the  Commissioner 
spoke  of  the  Importance  of  restoring  the 
confidence  of  the  American  consumer  In 
the  food  he  buys.  In  particular,  Dr.  Ed- 
wards proposed  that  the  FDA  meet  its 
regulatory  obligations  by: 

First.  Shifting  emphasis  from  inspec- 
tion of  food  processing  to  inspection  of 
management  of  food  processing — quality 
control — Euid  permitting  processors  with 
acceptable  quality  control  systems  to  en- 
ter the  Self-CerUflcation  program  and 
quality  for  minimal  FDA  attention. 

Second.  Requiring  FDA  inspectors  and 
certain  processing  employees  to  receive 
sjjecial  training  as  part  of  this  quality 
control  system. 

Third.  Forming  a  special  committee  to 
review  the  sterlizing  processes  used  for 
canned  foods. 

I  agree  with  the  Commissioner  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  new  Government  in- 
itiative in  the  area  of  food  safety.  His 
last  two  recommendations  have  great 
merit  and  I  would  support  their  immedi- 
ate implementation.  In  fact,  I  hope  that 
the  FDA  would  prepare  guidelines  for 
all  food  industries,  not  just  canners,  con- 
cerning steriUzint;  processes  and  equip- 
ment essential  for  the  processing  and 
distribution  of  pure  and  wholesome  food. 

F\irther,  I  concur  with  the  Commis- 
sioner that  inspection  of  quality  control 
systems  and  records  would  encourage 
more  meamngful  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  food  processing  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, as  proposed  by  the  Commissioner, 
this  reform  promises  to  be  very  limited. 
The  FDA  has  no  authority  to  compel 
food  manufacturers  to  present  quality 
control  information.  Under  the  self- 
certification  program,  a  company  vol- 
untarily agrees  to  provide  FDA  inspec- 
tors with  quality  control  information  in 
exchange  for  greater  independence  in 
the  operation  of  its  plant  and  minimal 
FDA  supervision.  Presently,  the  program 
is  very  small,  involving  fewer  than  20 
firms  of  the  more  than  60.000  food 
plants  known  to  th.'  FDA.  Commissioner 
Edwards  does  not  elaborate  any  new  in- 
centives which  he  believes  would  encour- 
age more  food  companies  to  join  this 
program.  Many  companies,  it  appears, 
see  no  need  to  provide  the  FDA  with 
any  more  information  than  the  law- 
requires.  As  the  FDA  cannot  compel 
quality  control  information,  companies 
prefer  to  live  imder  the  current  minimal 
FDA  attention — with  the  average  plant 
being  federally  inspected  only  once  every 
6  years. 

I   interpret   the   Commissioner's   pro- 
posal   and    his    reliance    on    voluntary 


arrangements  as  an  expression  of  the 
inherent  weakness  in  the  FDA's  regu- 
latory scheme.  The  FDA  lacks  the  man- 
power and  legal  authority  to  regulate 
the  food  industry  effectively.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  power,  the  FDA  has  decided  to 
bargain  for  cooperation  with  food  com- 
panies. But  unless  the  Congress  first 
strengthens  the  food  laws,  there  can  be 
no  meaningful  reform  of  Federal  food 
regulation. 

Further,  by  bargaining  without  real 
power,  the  FDA  runs  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing the  tool  of  the  industry  it  is  designed 
to  regulate  and  perpetuates  the  sham  of 
adequate  Federal  control.  The  Congress 
and  the  Nation  must  not  countenance 
this  deception. 

The  decisive  ingredient  which  is  miss- 
ing from  the  FDA's  armory  is  strong 
regulatory  authority  such  as  provided  in 
my  proposal,  the  Pure  Food  Act.  While 
I  would  encourage  the  FDA  to  take 
whatever  steps  it  can  under  its  present 
authority  to  improve  its  food  safety  op- 
erations, including  fostering  responsible 
actions  by  members  of  the  industry, 
meaningful  reform  will  not  be  achieved 
until  the  legal  muscle  of  the  FDA  is 
strengthened. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  have  today  writ- 
ten my  colleague  from  Florida,  Paul  G. 
Rogers,  asking  him  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  food  in- 
dustry and  Federal  regulation  with  a 
view  toward  reforming  Federal  laws.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  must  not  be 
deterred  from  carefully  reviewing  the 
situation  in  the  food  industry  so  as  to 
assure  the  production  and  distribution 
of  pure  and  wholesome  food. 

The    following    is    the    text    of   FDA 
Commissioner  Edwards'  remarks: 
The  Need  roa  More  Regulations 
(By  Charles  C.  Edwards,  M.D.) 
I  am  certain  that  we  could  all  agree  that 
1971   has  seen  a  number  of  unprecedented 
experiences  In  your  Industry,  and  these  ex- 
periences have  created  major  problems  both 
for   you   and   for   the   Federal    Government. 
However,    I   am   hopeful   that   we   have   all 
learned    from    these    experiences,    and    that 
they  will  be  uppermost  In  your  minds  as  you 
chart  your  course  for  the  coming  years. 

If  the  past  la  in  fact  the  prologue,  then 
It  seems  clear  that  1972  will  bring  even 
greater  consumer  demands  for  food  prod- 
ucts. At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  never 
before  have  we — both  government  and  indus- 
try— had  the  ability,  the  awareness,  the  con- 
cern and  the  wUUngnesa  to  respond  as  we 
have  today.  If  I  am  correct,  then  I  believe 
there  Is  reason  for  very  real  optimism. 

In  my  Judgment  a  first  priority  must  b« 
the  restitution  of  consumer  confidence,  not 
through  talk,  but  through  actions  that  de- 
serve his  confidence.  Direct  action  Is  needed 
to  treat  those  problems  which  have  shaken 
consumer  confidence  in  the  foods  he  buys: 
and  not  one  of  ms  here  today  can  afford  the 
false  comfort  of  believing  that  his  confidence 
has  not  been  sorely  shaken.  Neither  can  the 
buck  be  passed  to  consumer  "spokesmen" 
with  the  excuse  that  they  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  vast  increase  In  public  un- 
certainty: for  I  believe  we  all  know  that 
these  spokesmen  wotUd  not  be  particularly 
effective  without  some  very  real  problems  on 
which  to  build  their  case. 

The  fact  is  that  consumers  know  more  to- 
day— and  they  demand  more — this  applies 
not  only  to  good  quality  food,  but  to  pro- 
tection from  poor  quality,  and  the  consumer 
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Is  increasingly  organized  to  make  his  de- 
mands heard. 

Add  to  this,  a  constantly  increasing  abUlty 
of  Industry  to  provide  new  and  more  com- 
plex forma  of  foods  and  food  packaging;  add 
then  to  this  a  rapid  growth  in  technology  to 
measure  quality  or  lack  of  quality — new 
methods  to  identify  and  measure  the  chemis- 
try and  total  content  of  formulated  foods — 
add  all  these  factors  together  and  one  con- 
clusion Is  unavoidable: 

The  days  and  years  ahead  are  going  to  be 
more  demanding  on  your  Industry  than  ever 
before.  And  it  is  the  FDA's  responsibility  to 
the  American  consumer  to  see  to  it  that 
these  exjjectatlons  are  In  fact  achieved.  This 
we  Intend  to  do. 

Having  said  this — and  believing  it  with- 
out question — I  think  it  follows  that  the 
greatest  benefit  for  all  concerned — for  the 
public,  for  the  food  Industry,  for  the  govern- 
ment regulation — can  only  oome  through  en- 
lightened leadership  on  all  aides. 

And  enlightened  leadership — to  me  at 
least — means  maximum  and  mutual  effort. 

Adequate  regulation  cannot  t)e  made  In  a 
vacuum.  Government  regulation  for  example 
can  never  compete  with  Industry's  capacity 
to  gather  facts  and  to  conceive  and  prove 
new  methodologies  so  vital  to  realistic  and 
reasonable  regulation. 

I  think  the  leadership  of  your  Association 
is  very  much  aware  of  the  realities,  and  in  my 
Judgment  It  hsis  demonstrated  commendable 
leadership  In  recent  proposals  to  upgrade 
quality  controls  for  all  of  the  food  process- 
ing Industry.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  attitude 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  prevails 
throughout  your  membership. 

As  you  know,  the  policy  proposal  by  your 
association  has  been  published  for  comment 
in  the  Federal  Register.  We  In  FDA  are 
studying  the  proposal  and  will  review  the 
comments  we  have  received  to  ensure  that  all 
steps  essential  to  public  safety  are  Included. 

The  NCA  proposals  and  FDA's  plans  to 
evaluate  and  to  expand  those  proposals  are. 
In  principle,  an  Important  and  specific  ela- 
boration of  a  proposed  general  reorientation 
of  FDA  field  operations.  This  effort  Involves 
a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  inspection  of 
food  processing  to  the  inspection  of  the  man- 
agement of  food  processing,  or  more  specifi- 
cally, quality  control.  If  we  inspect  the 
processing,  we  determine  only  If  the  operators 
are  In  compliance  with  the  law  on  the  day  of 
inspection.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  Inspect 
for  quality  control,  we  obtain  information 
about  what  is  likely  to  be  happening  on  tho 
days  when  our  Inspector  Is  not  present. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  Inspect  for 
quality  control  without  also  inspecting  the 
operation,  but  It  is  quite  possible  to  Inspect 
the  operation  without  inspecting  for  quality 
control.  We  are  proposing  to  do  both.  If  the 
processor  has  a  good  quality  control  system, 
he  can  be  encouraged  to  go  Into  the  Self- 
Certification  Program  and  qualify  for  mini- 
mal PDA  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  deficiencies  In  a 
processor's  control  are  identified,  they  can  be 
called  to  his  attention  and  preventive  action 
taken.  And  I  am  certain  we  all  appreciate 
the  value  of  preventive  action. 

As  a  part  of  this  quality  control  system, 
both  the  FDA  lnsp>ectors  and  certain  of  your 
own  employees  will  be  required  to  receive 
special  training.  We  propose  to  establish  6f)e- 
clal  schools  in  several  areas  of  the  country, 
accredited,  and  in  some  cases  sponsored  by 
the  FDA,  to  certify  every  retort  room  super- 
visor and  can  seam  Inspector  In  the  industry; 
every  person  in  these  positions  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  these  brief  courses  within 
one  year  after  the  schools  are  opened.  This 
wlU  be  a  continuing  program  of  certification. 
It  ■will  be  patterned  somewhat  after  the  cer- 
tification program  in  California,  the  only 
State  to  have  such  an  extensive  plan. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  schools  will 


be  opening,  we  w411  also  establish  courses 
for  ovir  own  food  lnsp)ectors,  in  an  effort  to 
better  prepare  them  for  their  role  In  the 
quality  control  program. 

It  is  clear  that  the  spring  of  1972  wiU 
be  a  time  of  considerable  Importance  in  the 
relationship  of  the  FDA  and  the  food  can- 
ning industry.  Aside  from  the  establishment 
of  these  instructional  programs,  the  spring 
should  also  see  a  committee  formed  of  FDA 
officials,  industry  representatives,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  to  review 
the  sterilization  processes  used  for  canned 
foods.  Your  cooperation  toward  this  pro- 
gram has  been  commendable  and  your  con- 
tinued help  Is  essential. 

These  then  cover  the  new  steps  we  In 
FDA  are  taking  in  the  area  of  quality  of 
operational  procedures  affecting  food  safety. 

(Commissioner  Edwards  remairks  on  nutri- 
tional labeling  omitted.) 

FoUo'wlng  is  text  of  letter  to  Chairman 

Rogers: 

HotJSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  2, 1972. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Interstate  and  Commerce  Committee, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. B.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Rogers:  In  January,  1972, 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  Commissioner  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  spoke  to 
the  opening  session  of  the  National  Can- 
ners Association's  Annual  Convention  and 
heralded  a  reorientation  of  the  FDA's  food 
inspection  program.  Among  other  things,  the 
Commissioner  indicated  that  the  FTVA  would 
shift  emphasis  from  plant  insj>ection  to  In- 
spection of  the  management  of  food  process- 
ing (or  quality  control)  and  place  greater  re- 
liance on  the  FDA's  Self -Certification  Pro- 
gram. This  program  Is  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment which  enables  food  processors  to  quali- 
fy for  minimal  FDA  attention  If  they  pro- 
vide It  with  certain  quality  control  infor- 
mation and  meet  minimum  processing  stand- 
ards. To  date,  this  voluntary  program  has 
been  poorly  received  by  the  food  industry, 
with  fewer  than  20  firms  of  the  more  than 
60,000  known  food  plants  participating. 
These  companies.  It  appears,  see  no  need  to 
provide  the  FDA  with  any  more  information 
than  the  law  requires.  As  the  FDA  cannot 
compel  quality  control  information,  com- 
panies prefer  to  live  under  the  current  min- 
imal FDA  attention — with  the  average  plant 
being  Federally  inspected  only  once  every  six 
years. 

As  I  interpret  Mr.  Edwards'  proposal  and 
reliance  on  voluntary  arrangements,  it  Is  an 
expression  of  the  inherent  weakness  in  the 
FDA's  regulatory  scheme.  The  FDA  lacks  the 
manpower  and  legal  authority  to  regulate  the 
food  industry  effectively.  In  the  absence  of 
power.  It  has  decided  to  bargain  for  coopera- 
tion with  food  companies.  But  unless  the 
Congress  first  strengthens  the  food  laws, 
there  can  be  no  meaningful  reform  of  the 
Federal  food  regulation.  F*urther,  by  bargain- 
ing without  real  power,  the  FDA  runs  the 
risk  of  becoming  the  tool  of  the  industry  It 
Is  designed  to  regulate  and  perpetuate  the 
sham  of  adequate  Federal  control  over  the 
food  Industry.  The  Congress  must  not  coun- 
tenance this  deception. 

In  the  aftermath  of  recent  incidents  In- 
volving the  sale  of  tainted  foods,  consumer 
confidence  has  been  seriously  undermined. 
Recognizing  that  consumer  faith  must  be  re- 
stored and  that  the  legal  authority  of  the 
FDA  is  seriously  deficient  and  In  need  of  a 
major  overhaul,  I  Introduced  the  Pure  FVxxl 
Act  of  1972,  H.R.  12478.  Today,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  perfected  version  of  that  bill  co- 
sponsored  by  17  of  our  House  colleagues. 

I  believe  It  Is  Incumpent  on  the  Congress 
to  develop  and  pass  a  proposal,  like  the  Pure 
Pood  Act,  which  would  remedy  the  flaws  of 
the  Federal  law  and  assure  that  the  Ameri- 


can public  buys  only  ptjre  and  wholesome 
food. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  the  great  Interest 
your  subcommittee  has  taken  in  the  health 
problems  of  the  American  consumer  over  the 
past  years.  In  particular,  your  leadership  has 
been  Instrumental  in  the  achieving  many 
of  the  recent  reforms  which  have  improved 
the  health  laws  of  this  nation.  It  is  now  most 
Important  that  you  concentrate  your  efforts 
on  the  Issue  of  effective  food  regulation.  I 
urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  undertake  a  full 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  food  indus- 
try and  Federal  regulation  and  move  forward 
In  the  necessary  strengthening  of  the  Fed- 
eral food  laws. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

The  following  Is  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  of  the  Pure  Food  Act  of  1972: 

TITLE 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose. 
Sec.  3  (a)   Amends  Section  44  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug  ,ind  Cosmetic  .^ct  as  follows: 

Registration  and  licensing  of  food  producing 
plants 

Sec.  404.  I  a)  and  (b)  requires  any  person 
engaged  in  the  manufacture,  processing  or 
packing  of  any  class  of  food  distnbuied  in 
interstate  commerce  to  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  his  name,  place  of  busi- 
ness, location  of  every  plant  and  ai.y  other 
Information  required  by  the  Secretary,  and 
notify  him  when  business  permunentiy 
ceases. 

(C)  Requires  that  every  registrant  be  li- 
censed in  order  to  do  business  in  liucrstate 
commerce  and  prohibits  doing  buslne.ss  un- 
less licensed.  Initially,  all  registrants  will 
receive  a  temporary  license  for  one  year. 
Thereafter  licenses  must  be  renewed  every 
two  years. 

(d)  Outlines  the  general  conditions  of  the 
license. 

(ei  Sets  forth  three  specific  conditions  for 
granting  a  license  or  its  renewal,  including 
the  applicant's  ( 1 )  providing  the  Secretary 
wnth  a  complete  list  of  all  food  handled  by 
his  establishment,  i2i  informing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  processes  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  the  controls  to  ensure  the 
production  of  wholesome  and  safe  food  and 
(31  permitting  an  inspection  according  to 
other  provisions  of  this  act. 

(f)  Requires  a  license  (1)  to  process  any 
food  In  containers  as  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary, (2i  to  retain  processing  records  on  all 
foods  for  five  years,  (3)  to  set  aside  any  food 
which  has  been  Improperly  prepared  and 
evaluate  it  as  to  any  potential  public  health 
hazard  and  report  to  the  Secretary  any  find- 
ings at  least  seven  days  prior  to  distribution. 
(4)  to  report  to  the  Secretary  all  Instances 
of  production  which  may  pose  a  potential 
public  health  hazard  where  the  food  Is  al- 
ready in  the  stream  of  conunerce,  i  5  i  to  open 
all  records  to  inspection  and  to  permit  the 
taking  of  photographs  in  connection  with 
such  inspection,  (6)  to  Include  as  stahd.vd 
equipment  sterilizers,  temperature  and  time 
control  devices  and  any  other  equipment  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary,  and  (7)  to  meet 
any  employee  educational  requirements  set 
by  the  Secretary.  i8i  to  establish  a  scheme 
of  Insurance  itself  against  losses  due  to  im- 
proper production  techniques,  as  required 
by  the  Secretary,  i8i  to  follow  any  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  revoke  a  li- 
cense for  cause  after  notice  and  a  hearing. 

(h)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  coordiriate 
his  activities  In  carrying  out  this  Act  with 
the  appropriate  state  agencies. 

(1)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  charge  fees 
for  registering  and  licensing. 

(b)   Effective  Date: 

Sec.  4  and  Sec.  5.  Amend  Sections  703  and 


^ 
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704  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Ac:  by  expar.dirg  the  inspection  authority 
of  federal  food  inspectors  to  cover  such 
th  ngs  as  performance  records  and  quality 
cor-trols. 

ec.  6  Amends  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 

Ic  Act  by  creating  a  new  section. 

Emergency  health  hazard  authority 

>ec.  703.   I  a)    iJer/ui't's  the  Secretary  upon 

ification  or  reasonable   belief  that   there 

iood  In  interstate  commerce  which  Is  mls- 

ded  or  adv.lterated  to   i  li    underiakr  an 

mgation  withm  48  hours  to  dete.-.niiie 

a  potential   public   health   hazard   e.xists, 

in   the   Secretary's   di.screiion.   embargo 

V  food  suspected  of  contamination  pend- 

;   the   outcome   of   the    investigation   and 

upon  determination  of  a  significant  po- 

:ual   public   health   hazard     make   public 

bi  Prrniit'i  the  Secretary  when  a  signlfi- 
-.t  potential  public  health  hazard  exists 
I  to  i.rdt-r  the  rccaU  of  any  or  all  of  the 
pment  which  creates  the  hazard,  (2)  to 
bargo  any  food  produced  by  such  licensee 
'.udme:  food  iv  t  yet  within  the  stream  of 
erstate  commerce,  or  (3i  to  suspend  the 
•n^e  of  the  person  resnor.sible. 
iec.  7  Great'. s  n-  w  civil  penalties  of  up  to 
1. 000    for    each    violation    of    the    Federal 

d   Drtu   and    C-  sinetic   Act    and   stiffens 

.'ina;  criminal  penalties. 

e-c.  8  and  Sec.  9.  Ccnform  other  parts  of 
Act  to  this  new  legislrtion. 
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STRIP  MINING  IN  OHIO— THE 
LATEST  OUTRAGE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  wa^ 
giien  permi.'i.'^ion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
cl  ide  extraneou.s  matter. ' 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ip  mining  for  coal  is  a  growuij;  indu.s- 
■  in  southeastern  Ohio.  It  is  a  quick 
y  of  extracting  the  coal.  As  far  as  the 
ip  mining  companies  are  concerned, 
is  cheap.  Profius  nre  handsome. 
But  that  is  where  the  benefits  stop. 
All  of  the  tragic  side  effects  of  strip 
ning  are  dramatically  visible  in 
theastern  Ohio,  v.-here  280.000  acres 
ve  already  been  ravaged  by  tiie  big 
els.  The  land,  once  green  and  pro- 
dictive  has  become  a  semi-desert,  devoid 
oi  vegetation  ana  wildlife.  Lakes. 
st-eams.  and  underground  water-course 
aie  poisoned.  Whole  towns  have  disap- 
p(  ared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many 
public  roads  have  been  closed.  The  pop- 
ulation is  falling  off  drastically.  Many 
ol  the  people  who  remain  live  in  fear  and 
dinger. 

The  scope  of  this  tragedy  is  almost 
tdo  much  for  the  mind  to  absorb.  And 
tl  e  frightening  part  is  that  strip  mining 
is  increasing  ai  a  rapid  rate  all  over 
U  e  country.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
a  study  entitled  "Stripping  the  Land  for 
C  )al — Only  the  Beginning."  prepared 
by  the  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining 
aJid  Fri-nds  of  the  Earth,  to  get  an 
id  ea  of  the  impact  strip  mining  will  have 
ir  the  year^  to  com.e. 

The  obvious  question  is  why  a  proc- 
ess so  devastating  to  the  State  has  not 
b(  en  bnmied.  or  at  least  regulated  to 
pi  event  daniage  to  the  land  and  to  the 
Pfople. 

The  answer  is  simple:  the  power  of 
tl^e  coal  companies. 

In  1948,  Ohio  passed  its  first  strip  min- 


ing law.  Like  tho,=e  to  follow,  it  was 
weak  and  ineffective. 

The  real  battle  came  in  1965  when, 
encouraged  by  passage  of  a  strong  law 
in  neighboring  Pennsylvania,  conserva- 
tionists geared  up  to  push  for  passage 
of  a  similar  law  in  Ohio.  They  failed. 

The  bill  was  emasculated  in  commit- 
tee, and  according  to  one  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  many  of  the  weakening 
amendments  were  drafted  by  the  Ohio 
Reclamation  Association,  the  coal  in- 
dustry's lobby. 

As  one  State  Senator  said  later; 

It  was  a  case  of  "little  people"  fighting  a 
big  economic  block. 

Operating  under  the  1965  law.  thous- 
ands of  acres  have  since  been  stripped, 
and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  left 
unreclaimed.  Yet,  according  to  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Ohio  Reclama- 
tion Association,  the  1965  law  "is  a  dog- 
gone good  law,  working  out  beautifully." 

This  year,  the  whole  Lssue  is  once 
again  before  the  Ohio  State  Legislature. 
Backed  by  Gov.  John  Gilligan.  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives  last  Octo- 
ber passed  a  moderate  but  meaningful 
strip  mining  bill,  similar  in  many  ways 
to  the  Peimsylvania  law. 

That  bill  is  now  before  a  Ohio  Sen- 
ate committee,  with  key  votes  expected 
this  week. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  Ohio  would 
finally  get  a  workable  tool  with  which 
to  deal  with  strip  mining.  Then,  last 
Sunday. 

Ralph  Hatch,  president  of  Hanna  Coal 
Co..  a  .subsidiary  of  Consolidation  Coal, 
and  one  of  the  largest  coal  strippers  in 
Ohio,  called  his  1,000  employees  and 
their  families  together,  and  threatened 
that  Hanna  Coal  Co.  would  be  forced  to 
close  down  its  operations  in  Ohio  the  day 
the  bill  became  law. 

He  urged  his  employees  to  contact  their 
Senators  and  Representatives: 

Tell  them  you  will  be  watching  how  they 
vote  and  remember  It  at  the  next  election. 
With  your  Job  at  stake,  you  will  remember 
how  they  vote  as  long  as  you  live. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hanna 
Coal  Co.s  parent  company,  Coasolida- 
tion  Coal,  continues  to  operate  success- 
fully in  Pennsylvania  under  what  is  an 
even  more  stringent  law  than  that  pro- 
posed in  Ohio. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  no 
such  threat  was  made  by  Hanna  in  any 
testimony  before  the  State  legislature.  It 
v.as  timed  to  affect  the  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

Governor  Gilligan  responded  to  Mr. 
Hatch's  threat,  calling  on  Members  of 
the  Senate  to: 

Reject  the  brazen  and  brutal  attempts  of 
the  president  of  a  giant  coal  company  to 
blackmail  this  government  by  threaten'ng 
the  livelihood  of  hundreds  of  miners  and 
their  families. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Governor's  full 
statement  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  rem.arks. 

This  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  stringent  Federal 
regulation. 

In  the  continuing  absence  of  strong 
Federal  control,  this  kind  of  game  will 
continue,  with  coal   companies  playing 


off  one  State  against  another,  using  the 
threat  of  lost  jobs  to  win  their  way. 
Governor  Gilligan's  statement  follows: 
I  would  add  that  I  further  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Senate  will  resist  and  reject 
the  brazen  and  brutal  attempts  of  the  pre.-i- 
dent  of  a  giant  coal  company  to  blackmail 
this  government  by  threatening  the  liveli- 
hood of  hundreds  of  miners  and  their  fam- 
ilies. His  complaints  about  the  bill  are  dis- 
honest. His  threats  against  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  government  and  against  the  people 
of  this  state  are  an  outrage,  that  I  for  one 
do  not  propose  to  tolerate  or  condone. 

To  say  that  legislation  which  passed  tiie 
house  unanimously  is  a  threat  to  the  c  lal 
industry  of  eastern  Ohio  is  a  direct  affront 
to  every  single  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  studied  that  bill,  discussed. 
debated  and  passed  it.  And  at  this  late  hour 
for  him  to  surface  for  arguments  like  that 
and  with  threats  to  his  own  employes  is 
reprehensible  in  the  extreme. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LESLIE  C. 
ARENDS,  MINORITY  WHIP,  TO 
AMERICAN  LEGION  12TH  ANNUAL 
CONGRESSIONAL  BANQUET 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Wednesday  night,  March  1,  our  belo\ed 
colleague,  Leslie  C.  Arends,  was  honored 
by  the  American  Legion  with  its  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award.  I  commend 
the  American  Legion  for  having  made 
the  best  possible  selection  of  a  recipient 
of  this  coveted  honor.  I  was  present  at 
the  banquet  at  which  the  Legion  made  its 
award  presentation,  and  I  heard  the 
speech  which  Les  Arends  made  last  night. 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  the  House 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  sage  com- 
ments on  national  security  made  at  the 
Legion  dinner  by  Mr.  Arends,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Hou~e 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Accordingly, 
I  insert  Mr.  Arends'  address  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  LESLrc  C.  .Trends 

I  cannot  po.ssibly  convey  to  you  how  pr'-'id 
I  am  to  have  been  selected  by  such  an  (.iit- 
standlng  organization  as  The  American  Le- 
gion for  this  coveted  distinguished  p-jblic 
servico  award. 

When  I  consider  the  national  stature  and 
prestige  of  The  American  Legion,  and  the 
contribution  yoti  ha^■e  made  for  the  preser-.n- 
tion  and  promotion  of  our  American  idea;.-  of 
liberty  and  justice — 

And.  when  I  consider  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  services  rendered  by  those  previously 
honored  with  this  award — I  am  made  hunvile 
in  my  pride.  I  would  I  could  be  as  worthy. 

To  have  my  name  inscribed  In  this  msmrer 
on  the  ptiblic  service  "honor  roll"  of  The 
.American  Lc^^jon  is  much  more  meaningfv.l  to 
me  personally  than  you  realize.  What  makes 
it  so  meaninpful  is  that  I  would  not  have  be- 
come a  Member  of  Coiitrre  s,  much  les-;  be 
standing  here  this  evening,  had  it  not  'oeen 
for  the  vigcrotis.  tireless  support  I  received 
from  Legionnnires  and  the  Ladies  of  the 
Auxiliaries  v.-hen  I  first  ran  for  Congress, 

As  a  VV  Tld  War  I  veteran  I  had  been,  active 
la  Legion  a:Tairs  and  was  privileged  to  serve 
as  Xbe  District  Commander  in  my  area.  In  the 
1934  Concrressioral  election  it  was  suggested 
that  I  become  a  c:indidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  seat  In  Congress  then 
held  by  a  Democrat. 

I  had  never  been  a  candidate  for  public 
onice.   I   was   young   and   inexperienced  and 
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had  meagre  financial  resources.  My  home  was 
in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the  smallest 
county  In  the  District.  Relatively  few,  except 
for  my  Legion  comrades,  thought  I  had  much 
of  a  chance. 

But  we  took  that  chance!  And,  thanks  to 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Legionnaires  and 
thal^ks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  their 
Ladies,  I  won  the  Republican  and  nomination 
by  the  slim  margin  of  less  than  500  votes  and 
went  on  to  win  a  seat  In  Congress. 

The  honor  you  bestow  upon  me  this  eve- 
ning thus  has  special  significance  to  me.  It 
was  my  friends  in  The  American  Legion  of 
the  17th  District  of  Illinois  who  launched  me 
on  my  Congressional  career.  Receiving  this 
award  means  to  me  that  I  have  not  betrayed 
the  confidence  they  first  placed  in  me  as  a 
fellow  Legionnaire  many  years  ago. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  had  no  regrets  to 
have  made  service  in  the  Congress  my  life 
work.  It  has  for  me  been  a  rewarding  experi- 
ence, and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  financially. 
While  the  demands  are  great,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  stimulating  and  more  satisfy- 
ing than  being  a  spokesman  for  the  people 
you  represent  and  having  a  voice,  however 
small,  in  your  country's  destiny. 

But  service  In  the  Congress  is  not  without 
Us  frustrations  and  disappointments,  and  I 
suspect  I  have  had  more  than  most  Mem- 
bers. You  will  know  what  I  mean— and  I 
hope  sympathetically — when  I  remind  you 
that  during  my  ninteen  consecutive  terms 
since  1935  only  two  of  them  have  been  In 
Republican  controlled  Congresses. 

Needless  to  say,  over  the  years  I  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  legislative  pro- 
grams of  The  American  Legion  as  they 
evolved,  year  by  year,  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions and  circumstances,  end  presented  to 
the  respective  Congresses.  No  one  could  be 
more  aware  of  the  long  continual  fight  you 
have  waged,  and  continue  to  wage,  for  the 
welfare  of  our  deserving  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Nor  can  anyone  be  more  appreciative  than 
I  of  all  that  you  have  accomplished. 

The  accomplishments  of  The  American 
Legion  go  beyond  making  certain  that  we, 
as  a  Nation  of  free  people,  discharge  our  ob- 
ligation to  those  who  sacrificed  In  defense 
of  our  freedom.  Through  various  programs, 
particularly  at  the  local  community  level,  you 
have  done  much  for  a  better  understanding 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  what  It  means 
to  be  an  American. 

To  be  an  American  Is  not  a  right,  either 
by  birth  or  by  acquisition.  It  Is  a  privilege. 
It  Is  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  life-long  ob- 
ligation to  an  Ideal,  with  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. To  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Is  an  honor. 

This  Is  the  doctrine  which  The  American 
Legion  has  enunciated  since  Its  inception  53 
years  ago.  And  this  will  be  the  doctrine 
upon  which  I  will  evaluate  any  proposal 
of  amnesty  for  those  who  evaded  military 
service.  When  our  distinguished  American 
Legion  Commander  testified  this  morning 
on  amnesty  legislation  before  the  Kennedy 
Subcommltte  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee he  expressed  my  views,  and  I  am 
sure-  yours,  when  he  said  that  this  Is  not 
the  time  to  be  considering  amnesty  for  draft 
evaders  when  our  American  boys  are  held 
as  prLsoners-of-war  and  when  our  boys  are 
still  fighting  In  Vietnam  and  there  Is  no 
peace. 

And  to  those  who  persist  In  pointing  out 
what  is  wrong  with  America,  Ignoring  all 
that  Ls  right  with  America,  I  would  say:  of 
course,  America  Is  not  perfect.  Perfection 
means  completed,  and  we  have  only  begun. 
We  will  always  be  striving  for  a  better  to- 
morrow for  all  Americans. 

What  of  this  better  tomorrow  for  which 
we  are  striving.  It  would  not  be  worth  the 
living — however  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well- 
housed,  and  well-educated  we  all  may  be — 
If  we  are  not  safe  and  secure  in  our  free- 


dom. As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  recent 
"State  of  the  Union"  address:  "There  could 
be  no  more  mlsgvilded  prioritle.s  th.m  one 
which  would  tempt  others  by  weakening 
America,  end  thereby  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  world." 

It  Is  WTltten  in  the  GcxkJ  Book.  "What  is 
a  man  profited,  if  he  sh.ill  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul."  We  might  ask 
our  liberal  friends  who  complain  so  vigor- 
ously about  defense  expenditures  when  there 
are  so  many  social  needs.  "What  would  the 
American  people  have  profited  if  every  social 
need  is  met,  and  we  lose  otir  own  freedom  " 

We  recognize  there  are  many  social  needs 
to  be  met  and  there  are  budgetary  limita- 
tions on  what  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  to  meet  these  needs.  We  are  realistic 
enough  to  recognize  that  expenditures  for 
social  programs  have  much  more  popular 
appeal  than  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense. 

And,  I  might  add,  we  also  understand  the 
realities  of  politics,  partlculaxly  In  an  elec- 
tion year. 

This  may  explain,  but  it  does  not  Justify, 
the  attacks  some  of  our  social  planners — In 
and  out  of  Congress — have  been  making  on 
our  defense  budget.  It  would  be  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  some  of  them  would  have 
us  disarm  unilaterally  to  make  more  funds 
available  for  social  purposes.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  any  of  them  advocate  an  increase  in 
taxes  to  meet  what  they  consider  to  be  ne- 
glected needs. 

All  of  us  recognize  there  are  these  social 
needs.  I  have  supported  programs  to  meet 
those  needs. 

All  that  I  ask — and  all  that  The  American 
Legion  has  ever  advocated — Is  that  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  our  national  resources— a 
sufficient  portion,  no  more  and  no  less— be 
committed  to  otu-  national  defense  to  a^isure 
our  freedom. 

Let  us  take  a  look  for  a  nioment  at  this 
defense  budget  that  they  corLslder  so  ex- 
cessive. 

The  fact  Is,  for  the  first  time  in  20  years 
defense  spending  has  been  brought  below 
the  level  of  human  resotirce  spending. 

The  fact  Is,  the  new  budget  for  next  fiscal 
year  allocates,  for  the  first  time,  more  money 
to  the  Dei>£Lrtment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  than  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  fact  is,  our  defense  spending  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  has  fallen  to  7  pjercent  of 
our  gross  national  product  and  will  be  down 
to  6.4  In  fiscal  year  1973,  compared  to  9  5 
percent  In  1968. 

The  fact  Ls,  there  has  already  been  a  re- 
ordering of  the  priorities,  and  there  should 
be  no  higher  priority  than  our  country's 
safety  and  security. 

Those  are  the  facts,  and  yet  the  social  plan- 
ners complain.  They  try  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  under  the  Insldiotts  influ- 
ence of  a  military-Industrial  complex,  what- 
ever that  Is.  The  mere  fact  that  60  percent 
of  our  defense  budget  represents  personnel 
costs  belles  any  influence  by  a  mythical  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  for  unnecessary 
weapons  procurement. 

In  considering  the  size  of  our  defense 
budget  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  we 
have  entered  upon  a  costly  program  for 
phasing  out  the  draft  and  the  establishment 
of  an  all-volunteer  force.  A  recruit,  for  ex- 
ample, with  less  than  one  year  of  service  re- 
ceived $78  a  month  In  July  of  1963.  As  of 
January  of  this  year  his  pay  became  $288  a 
month,  and  this  does  not  Include  nimierous 
fringe  benefits 

Our  program  for  the  establishment  of  an 
all-volunteer  force  Is  expensive.  But  it  Is 
what  the  American  people  want,  and  the 
American  people  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price. 

It  may  be  that  In  raising  the  level  of  p:iy 
of  recruits  and  young  servicemen  to  com- 
parability with  private  employment  we  will 
still  not  get  an  all-volunteer  force.  Even  If 


we  do  not.  to  pay  comparable  salaries  to  our 
servicemen  is,  In  my  judgment,  the  only 
fair  and  equitable  thing  to  do.  It  Is  some- 
thing we  shotild  have  done  a  long  time  ago. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  ptosition  of  re- 
quiring some  men  to  be  subject  to  a  draft, 
we  do  not  want  to  be  also  in  a  position  of 
forcing  them  to  accept  unjustly  low  pay  be- 
cause of  that  draft. 

It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  In- 
flation has  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget  In  terms  of 
dollars. 

Like  everything  else,  a  gun.  a  ship,  an  air- 
plane, a  tank  and  all  other  weapons,  cost 
more  than  three  or  four  years  ago.  In  terms 
of  constant  dollars — that  is,  making  allow- 
ance for  inflation — our  defense  budget  is  30 
percent  less  than  for  fiscal  year  1968,  which 
was  a  wartime  peak  and  8  percent  less  than 
the  1964  prewar  level. 

There  is  no  denying  that  a  defense  budget 
of  S83.5  billion  Is  a  tremendous  sum.  But  I 
am  confident  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  willing  to  bear  this  bur- 
den as  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  our  coun- 
try's .security,  and  provided  we  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense  for  each  dollar  expended 

In  a  "State  of  the  World  Report"  President 
Nixon  said  "It  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  niaintain  a  military  force  sufficient  to 
protect  our  interests  and  meet  our  commit- 
nients." 

The  measure  of  sufliclency  Is  not  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  we  spend  annually  on  our  de- 
fense establishment  The  measure  is  whether 
It  is  stifBclent  to  ensure  the  continued  safety 
and  .sectirity  of  our  country  and  to  maintain 
peace.  Our  objective  is  not  to  make  war,  but 
to  deter  war. 

In  keeping  with  this  objective,  the  size  and 
nattire  of  our  national  defense  is  necessarily 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  world  In  which 
we  live,  by  the  threat  and  potential  threats 
we  face 

The  size  and  nature  of  our  national  de- 
fense Is  also  dictated  by  our  treaty  com- 
mitments and  by  what  our  allies  contribute 
to  our  mutual  security. 

I  am  constrained  to  add  parenthetically 
that  in  my  opinion  our  allies  have  been  con- 
tributing all  too  little  and  we  have  been  over- 
committed. 

It  Is  on  these  premises — not  what  the  mili- 
tary might  like  to  have,  be  It  .\rmy.  Navy  or 
Air  Force;  nor  what  Industry  might  want, 
be  It  aerospace  or  shipbuilding;  nor  what 
any  of  the  Presidential  aspirants  may  advo- 
cate, be  he  hawk  or  dove — It  Is  on  a  basis 
of  actual  need  that  our  Committee  on  .\rmed 
Services  make  Us  evaluation  of  our  defense 
posture  and  a  determination  of  what  should 
be  authorized. 

Otir  Committee  Is  currently  engaged  In 
making  such  an  Inquiry  Into  our  defense 
needs.  And  In  this  connection  I  should  like 
for  you  to  know  that  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  non-partisan  manner  In  which 
our  Committee  has  dealt  with  aJl  matters 
pertaining  Xo  our  national  defense. 

This  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  our 
Committee  policy,  whoever  is  President  and 
whatever  the  political  complexion  of  the 
Congress. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  yoti  that 
Soviet  Russia  continues  to  be  the  principal 
threat  to  our  national  security  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  people  are  fully  aware  how 
grave  that  threat  has  become.  In  the  field  of 
nuclear  arms  Stjvlet  Russia  has  caught  up 
with  us  Their  development  and  deployment 
of  strategic  nuclear  weajxins  has  been  fast- 
er than  we  anticipated. 

In  testifying  tx'fore  ottr  Committee  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
said  something  to  which  I  am  sure  we  wotild 
all  subscribe: 

"The  American  people  may  perhaps  be 
willing  to  accept  parity  in  regard  to  the  de- 
ployment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons;  but. 
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In  tny  view,  they  will  never  accept  a  position 
of  I  aferlorttyJ 

we  all  have  known,  Soviet  Russia  Is  far 
of  us  In  total  number  of  submarines 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years  In 
ijge  ship-construction  program.  We  how- 
have  placed  great  reliance  on  our  lead  In 
l^alUstlc-mlsslle  type  submarine,  such  as 
Polaris.  Last  year  we  estimated  that  the 
Soihet  balUstlc-mlssUe  submarine  force  will 
proisably  not  equal  ours  until  1974.  We  now 
that  they  will  equal  otir  balUstlc-mlsslIe 
force  next  year  and  by  the  end 
;he  year  oould  have  a  force  larger  than 
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\  7e  are  building  no  new  balUstlc-mlsslle 
sut  marines. 

^  7e  cannot  permit  Soviet  Russia  to  gain 
cor  trol  of  the  seas  and  to  have  such  nuclear 
str;  iteglc  superiority  as  to  be  able  to  black- 
ma  .1  us.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  maintain  a 
strtteglc  sufficiency  as  a  deterrent  to  this 
grojwlng  threat.  And  above  all.  It  Is  Imperative 
we  maintain  a  technological  superiority. 
Ifcany  of  the  weapons  systems  Soviet  Rus- 
ts now  producing  are  the  product  of  Its 
up  research  and  development  efforts. 
I  pefense  Secretary  Laird  stated  before  our 
"The  USSR  has  now  reached  a 
portion  where — unless  we  take  appropriate 
-there  could  be  new  surprises  and  new 
)litnlks'  " 

Tou  will  recall  how  shocked  we  were  and 
panicky     we     became     when     Russia 
lai4nched  its  "Sputnik"  In  1957. 

Is  because  of  this  threat  that  the  Presl- 
dedt  has  recommended  an  Increase  In  defense 
spending,  with  the  emphasis  on  research  and 
development  that  we  can  maintain  technolog- 
superlorlty.  We  are  determined  to  have 
no*^,  and  In  the  future,  a  national  defense  of 
sue  h  size  and  nature  that  no  one  dare  risk 
attack  on  us.  To  be  safe  and  secure  In  our 
and  maintain  peace  is  our  sole 
Our     military    strength     Is     our 
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1  lut  we  all  recognize  that  a  peace  based 
sol  !ly  on  the  off-setting  military  might  of 
gre^t  powers  Is  an  uncertain  one,  and  a  costly 
We  seek  a  peace  founded  on  better  un- 
dei  standings,  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
tri.  St  and  an  end  to  the  cold  war. 

'  "hat  was  the  purpose  of  our  F>resldent's 
historic  trip  to  China  where,  after  more  than 
20  years  of  isolation  and  hostility,  he  has 
bn  ught  about  better  understandings  be- 
twi  len  two  peoples  of  different  Ideologies.  He 
baj    paved  the  way  for  future  accords. 

)  ?e  pray  that  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Rus- 
sia will  be  as  successful  a  journey  for  peace. 

I'or  my  part  I  am  proud  of  our  President. 
Mark  you  that  I  say  our  President,  for  he  Is 
thi  President  of  all  of  us,  he  has  given  new 
dli  sctlon  to  our  foreign  policy.  He  Is  bringing 
an  honorable  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
thi  ,t  the  sacrifices  made  there  will  not  have 
be(  n  entirely  In  vain.  He  has  emphasized  In 
19(  9  that  while  we  will  honor  our  treaty  com- 
ml  ;ments.  we  cannot  and  will  not  undertake 
all  the  defense  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
wo 'Id.  We  do  not  intend  to  police  the  world. 

"hese  past  three  years  have  been  years 
of  transition:  from  an  era  of  containment 
an  1  confrontation  to  an  era  of  conciliation 
an  1  negotiation. 

Our  defense  plans  depend  upon  our  for- 
eign policy.  One  Implements  and  supple- 
ments the  other.  Both  relate  to  our  national 
security.  The  President  Is  also  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  all   our   armed  forces. 

With  this  separation  of  powers,  els  between 
th(  President  and  the  Congress,  It  logically 
fol  ow^s  that  It  Is  Imperative  there  be  maxl- 
mi  m  cooperation  between  the  two.  whoever 
Is  ;he  President  and  whatever  the  political 
coiaplexlon  of  the  Congress.  It  is  my  view 
thit  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 
Ana  It  Is  my  view  that  at  no  time  should 
patlsan  considerations  enter  Into  our  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  foreign  policy  or  with 
respect  to  our  national  defense. 


If  we  are  to  achieve  a  generation  of  peace 
for  which  we  aspire,  it  is  essential  that  we 
give  our  President  the  maximum  cooperation 
and  support.  And  It  Is  essential  that  we  make 
certain  that  we  have  a  national  defense  sec- 
ond to  none.  As  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
"State  of  the  Union"  Address,  "Strong  mili- 
tary defenses  are  not  the  enemy  of  peace. 
They  are  the  guaradlans  of  peace." 

Let  the  world  know  that  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  love  peace,  want  peace  and  will 
work  tirelessly  for  peace,  we  love  freedom 
even  more.  I  commend  you.  The  American 
Legion,  for  your  own  tireless  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  peace  we  love  and  the  freedom  we 
cherish  even  more  In  receiving  this  award 
at  your  hands  I  am  both  proud  and  humble. 
I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  prove  myself 
worthy. 


ONE  YEAR  AFTER  BOMBING 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  March  1  the  people  of  this  Nation 
were  shocked  when  a  bomb  exploded  in 
this  building.  The  damage  that  resulted 
is  with  us  today.  True,  much  of  the 
physical  damage  has  been  repaired:  but 
damage  remains.  Because  of  the  bomb- 
ing, the  traditional  free  access  by  the 
public  to  this  historic  building  has  been 
circimiscribed.  And  the  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple who  work  in  the  Capitol  remain  con- 
cerned, if  not  fearful,  that  another  tragic 
incident  might  mar  the  symbol  of  our 
Nation,  and  cause  personal  injury  as 
weU. 

The  anniversary  of  this  tragic  event 
is  a  reminder  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  is  to  be  secure.  Although 
stopgap  measures  have  been  taken — 
tighter  security  at  the  entrances,  and 
discussion  of  electronic  surveillance — 
what  is  required  is  a  systems  analysis 
approach  to  Capitol  security. 

On  October  26  of  last  year.  I  introduced 
H.R.  11476,  which  is  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Office  of  Congressional  Security.  We 
need  more  than  a  mere  expansion  of  the 
Capitol  Police  Force,  more  than  inter- 
mittent sweeps  of  the  buildings  In  search 
of  electronic  surveillance  devices,  and 
more  than  additional  security  measures 
at  points  of  entr>-.  In  brief,  a  compre- 
hensive rather  than  a  patchwork  ap- 
proach is  what  is  demanded. 

Three  principal  elements  of  the  con- 
gressional establishment — its  facilities, 
personnel  and  information — are  subject 
to  risks  and  threats  against  which  there 
are  presently  no  protections  or  safe- 
guards. And  it  is  imperative  that  the  peo- 
ple we  serve  have  access  to  their  Capitol 
facilities  and  to  their  representatives.  To 
insure  this,  a  single  focal  point  for  all  se- 
curity functions  is  mandatory. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  my  bill  and  insure  quick  passage.  We 
cannot  wait  indefinitely  to  insure  the  se- 
curity of  our  Capitol  and  the  people  who 
use  it. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  B.ucer)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: » 

Mr.  H.^RVEY,  on  March  15,  1972,  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  Saylor,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  ,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Fraser,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Roy,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Stokes,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Pepper,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MiNiSH,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  today,  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Griffin,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lent  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.   BOLLING. 

Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Monagan. 
Mr.  CuRLiN. 
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Mr.  Brasco. 

Ml".  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  the 
"Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1971";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  Document  Numbered  66,  entitled 
"State  Utility  Commissions — Summary  and 
Tabulation  of  Information  Submitted  by  the 
Commissions";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BHUS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  748.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  second  and  third  in- 
stallments of  the  United  States  contributions 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank; 

S.  749.  An  act  to  authorize  United  States 
contributions  to  the  Special  P^lnds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;   and 

S.  2010.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Development  Association. 


Ttrr.T.q  presented  to  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  March  1,  1972,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1824.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clinton 
M.  Hooee; 

H.R.  2828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Scanlo; 

H.R.  2846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  E. 
Carroll; 

H.R.  4497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  B. 
Barle; 

H.R.  4779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nina 
Daniel; 

H.R.  6291.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  arising  from  Judgments  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
178  and  179,  in  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  XX  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6998.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salman 
M.  Hilmy;  and 

H.R.  7871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  6,  1972, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMHilUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  military  manpower 
requirements  report  for  fiscal  year  1973,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  92-129;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1682.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting  the  reports  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  applicable  defense  agencies 
on  design,  construction,  supervision  and 
overhead  fees  charged  with  military  con- 
struction projects  completed  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  pursuant  to  section  604  of  Public  Law 
91-511;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  C::om- 
meroe,  transmitting  the  98th  quarterly  re- 
pKjrt  on  export  control,  covering  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1971,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  determination  of  the 
President  No.  72-11  waiving  the  restriction 
on  assistance  to  Greece,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 620 (v)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Foreign  Affaire. 

1685.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees 
received  from  certain  concession  operations 
at  Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1686.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  37th  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, covering  fiscal  year  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1687.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  position  of  crler-clerk  within  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1688.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Cotirts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  wlthln-grade  salary  Increase  plan 
for  secretaries  to  circuit  and  district  Judges 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1689.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing to  certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

169U.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  Ust  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1691.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Afrt,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


1692.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting 
prospectuses  for  the  proposed  wmstruction 
and  alteration  ol  vanou.s  facilities,  pursuant 
to  section  7iai  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlcs, 

1693.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Sp>ace  Admlnislra- 
tlon,  transmuting  a  report  on  the  propoeed 
use  of  research  and  development  funds  ap- 
propriated to  NASA  for  the  ooiislniction  and 
equipping  of  a  lunar  la.^^^r  rangine  station 
in  Hawaii,  pursuant  to  section  lidi  of  the 
NASA  Authorization  Act.  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Asironauiics. 

Received    F^om    the    Comptroller    General 

1694.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tlie  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  s  Science  Information  Ex- 
change is  hampered  by  the  \&ry,  of  com- 
plete and  current  research  Information;  to 
the  Committee  on   Government   Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  H  R.  10834.  A  bUl  ati- 
thorlzlng  the  State  of  Alaska  to  operate  a 
ferry  vessel  of  foreign  registry  between  ports 
In  southeastern  Alaska,  and  between  polls 
in  Alaska  and  ports  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, for  a  limited  period  of  time;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-897),  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Report  on  adequacy  and 
management  of  services  furnished  to 
scholars  and  researchers  by  Presidential  li- 
braries; (Rept.  No,  92-898).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union, 

Mr.  PERKINS :  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  rejyort  on  H.R,  1746.  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  92-699).  Ordered  to  be  printed, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  ASPIN: 
H.R,  13529  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  or  payment  from  the 
U.S,  Treasur>-  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  eq\ilvalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr,    BINGHAM    (for   himself,    Mr, 
H.^vs,  Mr,  Stratton.  Mr,  Reuss,  Mr, 
RooNEY    of    Pennsylvania,    and    Mr. 
Vanik  1  : 
H.R,  13530,  A  bUI  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furntsh   as.slstance  for  the 
resettlement    of    Soviet    Jewish    refugees    In 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelpn  AtTalrs, 
By    Mr,    BINGH.^M    (for    him.sc:f    ai.d 
Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  Badillo   Mr   Bras':  o. 
Mrs     Chisholm.    Mr     Drina.n.    Mr. 
DELLrMS,    Mr,    Dow,    Mr     Halpekn, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr,  Hfl.stoski.  Mr. 
Hfchi.er  of  West  Virpinla.  Mr   Mol- 
LOHAN.  Mr    O'Hara.  Mr,  Podell,  Mr. 
Rosenthal     Mr    Rtan,   and   Mr     St 
Germain  ) 
HR    13531     A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Pood,  Dnig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prvoKie  far 
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tile  registration  and  licensing  of  food  manu- 
facturers  a'ld  processors,  and  for  other  pur- 
p  .ses.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Ffrelt-n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND : 

H.R.  13532.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Sfclal  Security  Act  to  pro'.ide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  there- 
i;iider,  to  increise  the  amount  of  earnings 
c  unted  for  beneS:  and  tax  purposes,  and  to 
n' ake  appropriate  adjustments  in  social  se- 

rtty  tax  rate.?;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
aid  Means, 

By    Mr.     CABELL     i  f or    himself.    Mr. 
Abernethv.  and  Mr.  Gude)  : 

H  R    :3533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 

jlumbi.T,  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  pro- 
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vide  ::r  the  reimbursement  of  public  utilities 
ir  the  District  of  Columbia  fcr  certain  costs 
r- salting  from  urban  renewal,  to  provide  for 
imburiement  of  public  utilities  in  the  Dis- 
tiict  c:  Columbia  for  certain  costs  resulting 
from  F-;derai-aid  system  programs;  and  to 
aneiid  section  5  of  the  act  approved  June  U. 
1178  I  providing  a  perm.inent  government  of 
ti.e  D.stirct  of  Columbia),  and  for  other  pur- 
p  >ses;  to  the  Committee  on  District  of 
Cplumbia. 

By  Mr.  DIN'GELL  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
O'H.lR.'M  ; 
H.R.  13534.  A  bill  to  ajnend  "he  Judicial 
Cbde  With  respect  to  orders  of  Federal  courts 
i:  tended  to  desegregate  puo'ic  schools  as  re- 
q  ilred  by  the  U.S  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULcKI :" 
HR.  13535,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the 
resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in 
Israel:  'o  the  Com.mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  GARM.^TZ  ifor  himself,  Mr. 
"Cl.^rk,  Mr.  Pelly.  and  Mr.  Keith)  : 
HR.  13536.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Coast 
Ciuard  :ippropriation  for  alteration  of  bridges 
o  -er  the  navigable  waters;  to  the  Committee 
oji  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  HALL 
H  R,  13537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
lonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  with 
r(  spect  to  its  application  to  small  employers; 
l\  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bl.^tnik,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Grover.  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Clevx- 
L.'LND.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Lon  H.  Cl.\v- 
SEN-.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Schwencel,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Edmondson, 
Mr.  ZioN,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.     McDoN.\LD     of     Michigan,  .  Mr. 

DORN,       Mr.       H.^MMERSCHMIDT,       Mr. 

Henderson,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr,  Mizell,  Mr,  Kee,  Mr, 
Terry,  and  Mr.  Howard  i  ■ 
H.R.  13538.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
t  ons  for  certain  highway  safety  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
p  L'  h)' ' c  Works 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California.  Mr,  Thone,  Mr. 
Caftery,   Mr.   Baker,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr. 
Collins    of    Illinois,   Mr.    Roncalio, 
Mr.    Becich,    Mr.    McCormack.    Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  and 
Mrs,  Abzug  )  : 
HR.   13539.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
on-,  for  certain  highway  safety  projects,  and 
Ifcr    other   purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
ubllc  Works. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS : 
H  R.  13540.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ithment  of  projects  for  the  dental  health  of 
c  iildren.  to  Increase  the  number  of  dental 
jxiliaries.  to  Increase  the  availability  of 
dsntal  care  through  efficient  use  of  dental 
personnel,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
afid  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr  HOLIFIELD: 
H  R    13541.  A  bill  to  require  that  an  addi- 
inz\    S4    per    month     (reflecting    post-1970 
abrMi-the-board  increases  In  social  securltv 


and  railroad  retirement  benefits)  be  passed 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients,  either 
by  disregarding  such  amount  in  determin- 
ing their  need  or  otherwise;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Frei.inghuysen,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.  McCoLLisTER,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr. 

SEBELIfS)  : 

H  R.    13542.   A   bill    to   amend   title   10  of 
the  United   States  Code  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  certain  addi- 
tional persons  to  the  service  academies;   to 
the   Committee   on   Armed   Services. 
By  Mr  KEMP: 
H  R.   13543.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  operation 
cf  senior  citizens'  community  centers,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   t(!%   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   KOCH : 
HR.    13544.    A    bUl    to    amend    the   Urban 
Mass    Transportation    Act    of    1964    to    au- 
thorize grants  and  loans  to  private  nonprofit 
t.rganizations    to    assist    them    in    providing 
transportation   service    meeting    the   special 
needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons; 
to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and    Ctir- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself,  Mrs.  Ab- 
zug,  Mr.   Addabbo,  Mr.   Badillo.  Mr. 
Boland,   Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.   Burke  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Burton,     Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Cordova. 
Mr.   De.vt.   Mr.  Dingell.   Mr.   Dono- 
HUE.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Forsythe,    Mr.    F^aser.    Mr.    Galla- 
gher.   Mr     Gaydos,    and    Mr     Hal- 
pern  I  : 
H  R.    13545.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
emergency  grants  for  operating  subsidies  to 
urban   mass   transportation   systems   on   the 
basis    of    passengers    serviced;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  i  f or  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mrs.  Sul- 
LTVAN,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Yatroni  : 
HR     13546.    A   bill    to   amend   the    Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
emergency  grants  for  operating  subsidies  to 
urban   mass   transportation   systems  on   the 
basis  of  passengers  serviced;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr,  "kOCH    (for  himself.   Mr    Har- 
rington. Mr.  Hawkin.s,  Mr.  Helsto- 
SKI.    Mrs     Hicks    of    Massachusetts, 
Mr.   Legcett.    Mr.    McDade.    Mr.    Mc- 
Kinney,  Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
N'lX.    Mr.    O'Neill,    Mr.    Pepper.    Mr. 
Price    of   Illinois,    Mr.    Ranoel,    Mr. 
Ree.s,    Mr.    Rodino.    Mr     Rooney    of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr,    Rosenthal.    Mr. 
RY,^N,    Mr,    Sarbanes.    Mr,    S<.;HErER. 
and  Mr    Seibermngi  : 
H  R,    13547     A    bill    to    amend    the   Urban 
Ma.ss  Transport  it  ion  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
emergency  grants  for  operating  subsidies  to 
urban   mii.'^   transportation   systems  on   the 
basis  of  pas.^ngers  serviced;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    KOCH ■ 
H.R.  13548.  .^  bill  t.o  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of   1968 
to  eliminate  certain  requirements  re.^pecting 
contributions    of    State    and    local    govern- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr  Badil- 
lo. Mr  Dem.ums.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.    Burton,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 


Clay,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Fhaser.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr. 
Stokes)  : 

HR.    13549.   A   bill    to   provide   for   family 
visitation  furloughs  for  Federal  prisone-s;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  13550.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
States  of  Utah  and  Arizona  and  the  Canyon 
Country  National  Conservation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

HR.  13551.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRETER  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 

H  R.  13552.  A  bill  to  provide  for  affording 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  students 
in  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  13553.  A  bill  to  require  that  an  addi- 
tional $4  per  month  (reflecting  post-1970 
across-the-board  Increases  in  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits)  be  passed 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients,  either 
by  disregarding  such  amount  In  determining 
their  need  or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  13554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt any  nonmanufacturlng  business,  or  any 
business  having  25  or  less  employees,  in 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards  cre- 
ated under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  13555.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Mlssl.sslppl  Sioux  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
Nos.  142,  and  359-363,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

HR.  13556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes 
of  Sioux  Indians  of  their  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  In  favor  of 
the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  142  and  359. 
and  for  other  purpo.'^es:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  atid  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr   ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Tiernan)  : 

HR  13557  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  to  allow  State  agencies 
to  have  discretion  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  procedures  for  coupon  allotment 
deduction  and  distribution,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 

H  R.  13558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appllca- 
tior:s  for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R  13559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946.  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  l*s  territories,  and  posses- 
5-lons.  to  include  privately  owned  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN; 

HR  13560,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  First 
US.    International    Transportation    Exposi- 


tion;   to    the   Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R.  1356i.  A  bill  to  provide  that  lending 
Institutions  must  pay  Interest  on  escrow  tax 
and  Insurance  accounts  which  they  main- 
tain with  respect  to  loans  secured  by  residen- 
tial real  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THONE : 

H.R.  13562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  where  violations  are  corrected 
within  the  prescribed  abatment  period  no 
penalty  shall  be  assessed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  UDALL : 

H  R.  13563.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  compensate  permittees 
where  permits  for  recreational-t\-pe  dwellings 
on  national  forest  lands  are  terminated,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.R.  13564.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
Stales  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  reimburse  States  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  future  con- 
struction of  toll  roads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  13565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  195G,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  13566.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  13567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform  and  relief  for  small 
businessmen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 

H.J.  Res.  1089.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  24  through  29,  1972.  as  'National 
Auctioneers  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Con.  Res,  551.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  concern  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  present  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bercland,  Mr    Hamilton,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander,    Mr.     Helstoski,     Mr.     Sar- 
banes,   Mr.    Waldie.    Mr.    Dellums. 
Mr.  Stuckey.  Mr.  Roy.  Mr.  Becich. 
Mr.     Hathaway,     AL^-.     Roush,     Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
Mathis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Nichols,   Mr.   Sisk,  Mr.  William   D. 
Ford,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Hastings)  : 
H.  Res.  858.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  full  amount  appropri- 
ated   for   fiscal    year    1972    for   the   Farmers 
Home  Administration's  farm  operating  loan 
program   and   waste   facility   grant    program 
authorized    by    the    Consolidated    Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  be  released 
and  made  available  by   the  AdminUtratlon 
to   carry   out    the   objectives   of    these   pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BERGLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   Mr.   Hanley,   Mr.   Zwach,    Mr. 
Randaxl,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.   Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Bevill,   Mr.   Link.   Mr.   Hechler   of 
West     VlrglrLla.     Mr.     McKay.     Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Byron, 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  McCor- 
mack, Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Halpern)  : 
H.  Res.  859.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  full 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the    Farmers    Home    Administration's    farm 
operating   loan   program    and    waste    facility 
grant    program    authorised    by    the    Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  be  released  and  made  available  by  the 
Administration   to   carry   out   the  oblectives 
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of    these    programs;    to    the    Committee   on 

Appropriations 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
.■\bourezk,  Mr.  Roncalio.  and  Mr. 
Dow)  : 

H  Res,  860,  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
full  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration's  farm 
operating  loan  program  and  waste  facility 
grant  program  authorized  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Farniers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  be  released  and  made  available  by  the 
Administration  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  these  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations, 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.  Res.  861.  Resolution  e.xpresslng  the  sense 
of  the  Hou.se  that  the  United  States  should 
recognize  Bangladesh;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

^  By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Res  862,  Resolution  authcrizlr.g  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  to  incur 
expenses  in  making  certain  improvements 
in  the  House  Restaurant  and  related  facilities 
in  the  Longworth  House  Office  Building;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  aiid  Mr. 
Murphy   of  Illinolsi: 

H.  Res.  863  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  suspend,  in  accordance  with 
section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  economic  and  military  assistance  and 
certain  sales  to  Tliailand  for  Its  failure  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  control  the  illegal 
traffic  of  opium  through  its  borders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII, 
197.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough  of 
Norwood.  N.J.,  relative  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WHAT  IF  THE  FARMER  'WENT  ON 
STRIKE? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  Z'WACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dwell- 
ing continually  on  the  low  prices  our 
producers  receive  for  their  food  prod- 
ucts. I  may  sound  like  a  broken  record. 

But  this  is  a  very  important  matter  in 
our  rural  district.  Our  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District  editors  echo  my 
concern  in  this  area. 

A  good  example  of  this  concern  is  an 
editorial  written  by  Dave  Gallagher  in 
the  Montevideo  American  of  February  24. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  editorial  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  close  atten- 
tion. 

What  would  happen  if  our  American 
farmers  went  on  strike? 

The  article  follows: 

A  Raise  for  Whom? 

Example:  A  farmer  north  of  Montevideo 
did  some  serious  figuring  after  he  had  har- 
vested his  last  crop.  He  listed,  on  one  side 


cf  his  paper,  the  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  weed 
killer:  the  cost  of  operating  his  tractor  and 
combine.  He  did  not  include  a  cent  for  labor. 

On  the  other  side  of  his  paper,  he  noted 
the  price  his  crop  brought  at  ttie  market. 
Somehow,  the  two  figures  didn't  Jibe:  the 
farmer  was  operating  at  a  loss.  Taking  the 
same  amount  of  acreage  he'd  put  to  seed,  he 
calculated  what  he  could  have  made  had  he 
planted  nothing  and  put  those  acres  aside 
as  diverted. 

No  matter  how  he  did  his  arithmetic,  the 
answer  was  the  same.  Had  he  planted  noth- 
ing at  all.  he  would  have  made  over  $50  per 
acre  more  by  diverting  his  land  So.  why  did 
he  plant  anything  at  all?  Because  he  Is  a 
farmer,  because  he  is  an  inherent  gambler, 
because  he  has  faith  In  the  system. 

And,  before  you  draw  any  wrong  conclu- 
sions, the  farmer  is  not  getting  rich  on  his 
diverted  acreage.  That  program  Is  not  what 
Is  haywire.  The  price  the  farmer  is  receiving 
for  his  crop  is  where  the  problem  lies,  and 
there  is  no  foreseeable  improvement  in  the 
situation. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  consumer 
can  expect  food  prices  to  rise  four  to  six  per- 
cent In  the  next  year.  Now  who  is  going  to 
receive  that  four  to  six  percent?  Has  anyone 
heard  of  the  farmers  going  on  strike?  Are 
they  pushing  for  high  wages?  Better  working 
conditions?  More  vacations?  Better  fringe 
benefits?  A  guaranteed  contract? 

Not  at  all.  At  present,  depending  tipon 
which  figures  one  uses,  the  farmer  is  receiv- 


ing approximately  thirty-five  cents  of  every 
food  dollar.  Now  consider  the  expenses.  Pew 
farmers,  indlyldually.  can  deal  on  a  volume 
basisi^ftd  few  can  hold  onto  their  crop  until 
the  niSrket  rises.  There  are  too  many  sub- 
s;--tai.ce  farmers  to  make  that  effective. 

Tlie  fanner  must  sell  his  product  after  the 
harvest.  Tlie  processors  and  distributors  do 
deal  in  volume  and  they  are  taking  the  lion's 
share  of  the  profits.  When  food  prices  con- 
tinue to  climb,  the  consumer  cannot  point  an 
accusing  finger  at  the  farmer  and  wonder 
how  his  food  dollar  is  being  spent.  The 
finger  must  be  pointed  at  those  who  are 
demanding  exorbitant  salaries,  shorter  hours 
and  more  fringe  benefits  for  handling  what 
the  farmer  stakes  his  economic  life  on  grow- 
ing. 

rhe  finger  must  be  pointed  at  tho.se  who 
do  nothing  to  halt  the  flow  of  foreign  food- 
stuffs Into  our  nation,  making  our  own  farm- 
ers compete  with  f.irmers  from  other  nations; 
competition  they  cannot  come  away  from  in 
a  healthy  financial  slate. 

This  writer  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
could  happen  if  the  American  farmer  went 
on  strike.  The  coal  workers  in  England  are 
striking  now.  The  nation  Is  literally  without 
power.  Businesses  must  close  early.  Lights 
are  turned  off  early  at  night  for  lack  of  elec- 
tricity. Commuter  trains  no  longer  run  .And 
in  spite  of  the  Inconvenience,  Englanders  are. 
for  the  most  part,  supporting  the  coal  miners. 

Would  Americans.  If  there  were  no  food  to 
be  purchased,  support  the  .American  farmer 
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In  hia  quasi  for  a  fair  living  wage,  a  fair  price 
for  the  products  he  grows  so  that  Americans 
can  continue  to  be  the  best  fed  nation  on 
earth? 

Thla  Is  a  big  week  for  agriculture  In  Monte- 
video. The  city  Is  to  host  the  Corn-Soybean 
CUnlc  here  today  (Thursday)  and  this  has 
ilso  been  proclaimed  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Week. 

Agriculture  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
the  very  backbone  of  our  nation;  for  a  nation 
In  want,  a  nation  without  food  Is  not  truly 
a  nation  at  all — but  merely  a  conglomeration 
of  people  attempting  to  eke  out  an  existence. 

We  can  help  the  farmers.  We  can  support 
the  FPA,  we  can  attend  Corn-Soybean  Clinics 
and  we  can  see  to  It  that  the  four  to  six  per- 
cent rise  in  food  prices  flnds  its  way  to  the 
farmer's  pocketbook.  Until  we  do,  the  proces- 
sors will  continue  to  feast  off  the  farmer,  and 
he.  In  turn,  will  be  forced  to  quit.  Justice, 
fair  play  and  Just  rewards  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  America's  future  is  at  stake  and 
that's  important  enough. — I>ave  Gallagher. 


H.R.    9900— TAX    EXEMPTIONS    FOR 
POW'S  MIA'S 


I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  legislation  will  have  little  finan- 
cial effect  on  the  Government,  but  it  is 
the  very  least  we  can  do  for  these  brave 
men  and  their  families.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' favorable  consideration. 


March  2,  1972 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  see  the  unanimous 
passage  of  H.R.  9900  yesterday,  to  ex- 
clude from  Federal  income  taxes  the  full 
pay  of  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
or  civilian  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Government  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
missing  in  action,  or  in  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Present  law  exempts  the  entire  amount 
of  taxable  income  derived  from  military 
service  for  enlisted  personnel  and  war- 
rant oflBcers.  and  the  first  $500  of  tax- 
able Income  for  commissioned  offlcers 
serving  in  a  combat  zone.  Since  many  of 
the  known  American  prisoners  of  war 
are  pilots  and,  therefore,  officers  whose 
monthly  incomes  exceed  $500, 1  feel  that 
such  tax  relief  Is  more  than  justified  in 
their  cases.  This  small  financial  gain 
cannot  In  any  measure  compensate  the 
servicemen  Involved  or  their  families  for 
the  physical  hardships  and  mental 
anguish  they  are  suffering.  Though  we 
have  deep  sympathy  for  their  plight.  It 
Is  hard  for  anyone  not  directly  involved 
to  comprehend  the  horrible  uncertainty, 
despair,  and  loneliness  which  many  of 
their  families  have  had  to  endure  for  a 
period  of  time  longer  than  the  total  U.S. 
Involvement  in  World  War  n. 

It  was  well  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  adopted  the  amend- 
ment to  my  bill  as  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Include  civilian 
employees  of  the  Government  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action,  as 
a  result  of  their  service  In  a  support 
capacity  to  our  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Although  their  number 
is  small,  these  men  are  an  Integral  part 
of  our  military  effort  In  Vietnam. 
Civilian  employees  captured  by  the  en- 
emy in  Vietnam  are  suffering  many  of 
the  same  hardships  as  our  military  men 
and  simple  equity  compels  that  they 
receive  similar  tax  treatment. 


ENERGY  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  quality 
of  life  as  a  major  national  social  goal. 
We  are  also  being  made  increasingly 
aware  of  a  growing  energy  crisis.  There 
is.  in  part,  a  direct  relationship  between 
quality  of  life  and  the  availability  of 
energy. 

Henry  G.  Curtis,  general  manager  of 
the  Northwest  Public  Power  Association, 
and  a  long-time  and  valued  personal 
friend,  is  one  of  the  most  respected  au- 
thorities on  this  subject.  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some 
timely  and  perceptive  comments  by  Mr. 
Curtis  on  man's  dependence  on  energy 
to  assure  quality  of  life. 

The  article  follows : 
Man's  Quality  of  Liit  is  Propobtionatk  to 

THE  E;rFicn:NCT  of  the  Energy  He  Uses 
(Comments    by    Henry    G.    Curtis,    General 
Manager,  Northwest  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, to  the  Washington  Ecological  Com- 
mission, December  8,  1971,  Seattle,  Wash.) 
"Sine©  mankind  arrived  on  this  planet  he 
has  survived  by  consumption  of  energy.  The 
quality  of  his  life  throughout  these  eons  has 
depended  largely  on  whether  he  was  the  en- 
ergy form  or  consumed  other  energy  .  .  .  and 
the  quantity  of  energy  he  had  to  be  or  to 
use. 

"Life  was  grim  for  those  first  prehistoric 
men  who  had  only  their  own  body  energy  to 
supplement  heat  from  the  sun,  to  provide 
locomotion,  and  to  do  the  work  necessary  to 
survive.  When  he  found  that  fire  could  be 
used,  early  man  became  an  outside  power 
consumer.  F\w  the  first  time  (unless  slavery 
predates  fire  use)  man  had  something  be- 
sides his  personal  energy  Input  with  which 
to  heat  his  domestic  environment,  sharpen 
his  spear,  and  create  his  bronze  and  Iron 
tools. 

"In  his  evolution  and  progress  since  then 
he  has  used  quantities  of  firewood,  slaves  of 
various  kinds,  work  animals,  wind,  falling 
water,  coal  petrolevim.  natural  gas,  geother- 
mal  steam  and  the  atom.  It  was  the  dis- 
covery and  use  of  these  energy  producers, 
especially  the  Inanimate  energy  forms, 
which  made  It  possible  for  man  to  live  on 
this  earth  today  ...  to  exist  In  the  numbers 
he  does  and  with  the  relatively  good  life  he 
has.  Whether  or  not  we  should  be  here  In 
these  numbers  la  a  moot  point  for  us  now. 
We  are  here,  and  nothing  short  of  mass 
suicide   will   change   that    situation. 

"I  have  recited  thU  brief  story  of  man's 
evolution  of  energy  use  for  one  purpose 
only — to  point  out  that  never  has  man  sur- 
vlded  without  energy  consumption.  He  sHll 
cannot  survive  without  It.  His  only  choice 
Involves  the  mix  of  the  energy  he  will  use 
...  of  forms  from  personal  exertion  and 
slavery  as  the  basest  forms,  to  electricity  m 
the  highest  and  most  efficient  form.  Man's 
parameters  of  choice,  even  In  this  mix,  are 
limited  by  the  ability  of  the  environment 
to  produce  enough  of  each  type  of  energy 
resource,  and   the   environment's  ability  to 


recovei  from  the  Impact  of  utilization  of 
each.  "I  le  comparative  costs  of  energy  forms 
have,  until  now,  however,  determined  which 
energy  forms  we  use. 

"Mankind  is  a  shrewd  beast  and,  probably 
since  time  began,  has  tried  to  accumulate 
as  much  as  he  can  of  the  good  things  In  life 
at  the  minimum  economic  cost  to  himself. 
Cost  competition  between  energy  forms  has 
spurred  efficiency  gains,  through  technology, 
for  most  of  the  energies  we  use.  It  Is  the 
Inherent  efficiency  of  electricity  at  Its  point 
of  use  that  has  brought  such  fantastic 
growth  In  the  production  and  use  of  kilowatt 
hours.  It  Is  this  same  efficiency  which  has 
brought  us  so  much  more  of  what  are,  most- 
ly, the  better  things  In  life  with  a  far  lesser 
Increase  In  all  energy  consumption. 

"Each  unit  of  gross  national  product  in 
1965  was  produced  with  37  percent  less  en- 
ergy than  a  GNP  unit  of  1920.  Even  more 
amazing  to  me  is  the  fact  that  In  1955,  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  energy  for  resi- 
dential use  was  only  the  equivalent  of  1.9 
tons  of  coal  .  .  .  compared  with  an  1880 
per  capita  consumption  equal  to  2.4  tons  In 
the  home.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  the 
1955  home  had  central  heating,  good  lights, 
a  refrigerator,  a  modern  range,  television, 
radio,  a  hot  water  tank,  and  perhaps  a  wash- 
er, dryer,  dishwasher  and  many  other  gadg- 
ets— contrasted  to  just  fireplaces,  a  wood 
range  and  kerosene  lamps  In  the  1880  home — 
and  we  see  technology  has  helped  our  quality 
of  life  .  .  .  while  conserving  energy  too. 

"This  matter  of  energy  consumption  la 
something  which  has  been  misunderstood. 
Too  often  someone  will  quote  the  spectacular 
growth  of  electricity  usage  since  1900  and 
Indicate  that  we  are  on  an  energy  binge.  Or 
they  will  point  to  the  aggregate  growth  of 
kilowatt  hoxir,  coal,  oil  and  gas  use  .  .  .  and 
say  that  we're  much  greedier  than  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  They  forget  that  fuel- 
wood  still  served  much  of  our  energy  needs 
of  1900.  If  wood  use  Is  added  to  the  1900 
energy  base,  then  per  capita  energy  con- 
stimptlon  only  doubled  from  1900  to  1960. 
And  Its  mere  doubling  produced  a  many  fold 
Increase  in  per  capital  wealth  .  .  .  and  the 
better  life  which  goes  with  that  breakout 
from  i)ersonal  poverty. 

"Let  us  assume  that  the  higher  energy 
forms  of  gas  and  electricity  had  not  replaced 
fuelwood  as  the  basic  form  of  domestic  en- 
ergy In  this  nation,  and  that  today's  popula- 
tion lived  as  those  in  1850.  Would  there  be 
an  environmental  Impact? 

"Our  small  U.S.  population  In  1879  burned 
146  million  cords  of  wood.  It  was  at  about 
that  time  that  continued  cutting  of  fuelwood 
had  removed  the  forests  so  far  from  the 
cities  that  the  populace  had  to  turn  to  coal. 
What  forests  would  we  have  left  today  If  we 
had.  for  the  past  100  years,  used  firewood 
like  our  ancestors  did?  Today  our  air  pol- 
lution control  people  tell  us  we  cannot  burn 
the  prunlngs  from  our  shrubs  because  that 
makes  the  air  too  thick.  What  would  the 
atmosphere  be  like  If  all  the  homes  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  were  burning  our  forests 
for  heat? 

"The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  each 
householder  today  uses  less  energy  for  a 
much  better  domestic  life  than  he  did  In  the 
days  of  yore.  And  I  believe  that  our  hydro- 
electrlclty  of  the  great  Northwest  has  been 
more  environmentally  kind  than  would  have 
been  the  fuelwood  economy  which  once  we 
had. 

"Any  energy  production  carries  with  it  an 
environmental  Impact,  whether  that  produc- 
tion be  the  cutting  of  a  cord  of  wood,  the 
drilling  of  an  oil  or  a  geothermal  well,  the 
mining  of  coal,  the  building  of  a  dam,  or 
the  breaking  of  an  atom.  That  Impact  can  at 
times  be  beneficial,  and  often  It  Is  adverse. 
The  values  of  benefits  .  .  .  and  the  costs  of 
adversities  ...  of  course,  should  be  considered 
In  the  choice  of  what  energy  form  a  person 
should  use  .  .  .  and  the  quantity  ho  should 
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have.  How  much  Is  a  value,  or  how  much  a 
cost,  of  anything  we  do?  There  Is  some  value 
to  a  beautiful  landscape,  no  matter  how  com- 
mon It  may  be.  There  Is  some  value  to  a 
unique  landscape,  no  matter  how  ugly  It 
may  be.  There  Is  value  In  a  prosperous  econ- 
omy beyond  the  payrolls  of  the  Jobs  In- 
volved. There  Is  a  cost  to  the  loss  of  these 
things.  There  Is  a  cost  to  depletion  of  re- 
sources. That  cost  Is  a  terrible  one  for  later 
generations. 

"One  of  the  frustrations  to  us  in  the  power 
business  Is  that  some  people  think  we  can, 
aiid  that  we  should,  achieve  various  and 
sundry  goals  by  our  own  cost  or  price  manlp- 
vtlatlon.  The  problem  Is  that  the  public  It- 
self cannot  agree  on  what  the  social  goals 
should  be  .  .  .  nor  what  the  prices  should  be. 
And  It  would  be  a  far  cry  from  democracy  If 
your  friendly  monopolistic  electric  company 
made  your  social  choices  for  you. 

"An  electric  supplier  exists  to  supply  elec- 
tricity to  an  area  .  .  .  without  discrimina- 
tion ...  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  con- 
sistent with  sound  business  principles  .  .  . 
and  for  the  general  public  good  as  It  has  been 
outlined  by  proper  public  policy.  Although 
rate  making  as  such  Is  admittedly  an  art  as 
well  as  a  science,  the  basis  of  any  rates  can 
only  be  that  the  cost  of  service  .  .  .  Including 
Investment  in  facilities  .  .  .  must  be  covered. 
Any  utility  must  pay  Its  overhead  costs,  re- 
mit its  taxes,  retire  Its  debt.  All  rates,  for 
each  and  every  class  of  service  are  regu- 
lated .  .  .  either  by  the  votes  of  consumer- 
owners  or  by  regulatory  commissions. 

"One  suggestion  which  I  have  been  hear- 
ing lately  is  that  the  electric  Industry  should 
arbitrarily  increase  Its  rates  as  a  means  to 
force  reductions  In  energy  consumption. 
That's  a  nonsensical  Idea  for  two  different 
reasons.  Even  if  it  would  reduce  electric  con- 
sumption, people  would  Just  switch  to  foesU 
fuels  for  the  energy  they  need  .  .  .  and  the 
environment  would  suffer.  Secondly,  It  prob- 
ably wouldn't  even  reduce  electric  consump- 
tion. 

"In  different  parts  of  the  country,  where 
economic  factors  have  forced  Inoreasee  In 
rates  of  up  to  20  per  cent,  consumption  has 
not  been  affected  at  all. 

"There  have  been  suggestions  that  we. 
again,  arbitrarily,  eatabllsh  an  Inverse  rate 
schedule  In  which  a  consumer  would  pay 
a  higher  and  higher  rate  for  the  more  and 
mare  kilowatt  hours  he  uses.  Again  the  only 
economic  and  environmental  effects,  if  any, 
would  be  to  weight  the  mix  of  energy  toward 
direct  consumption  of  fossil  fuels.  Socially 
we  would  make  it  much  harder  for  the  very 
poor  to  rise  toward  a  better  way  of  life  .  .  . 
by  pricing  their  increasing  use  of  electric- 
ity— a  use  which  directly  refiects  ertandard 
of  living — out  of  their  growing  reach.  Only 
those  who  are  most  affluent  could  enjoy  full 
access  to  this  highest  and  beat  of  all  forms 
of  energy  for  the  tasks  which  It  does  best. 

"Another  demand  by  some  Is  that  we  price 
power  for  commerce  and  Industry  at  higher 
levels  to  curtail  consumption  and  produc- 
tion. Can  the  public  really  want.  In  this 
democracy,  an  Institution  like  the  utility  to 
decide  that  great  numbers  of  people  shall 
be  unemployed,  that  certain  products  shall 
not  be  made,  or  that  prices  for  such  prod- 
ucts should  be  beyond  economic  Justification. 

"There  Is  a  place  for  Industry,  within  our 
power  markets,  to  the  benefit  of  the  residen- 
tial power  user.  For  your  power  supply  to  be 
reliable  there  must  Ise  a  reserve  of  generating 
cai)aclty  over  and  above  the  expected  peaks 
of  usage.  Generators  do  break  down,  and 
there  must  be  a  sitandby  means  of  some  srup- 
ply.  That  standby  coats  fantastic  amounts 
of  money,  and  It  Is  expensive  to  the  pmbllc 
If  Idle  and  unproductive.  Industries,  which 
can  use  Intemiptlble  power,  are  a  means  of 
money  making  for  your  reserve.  Much  of 
Industry,  therefore,  jxays  Its  way  .  .  .  not  to 
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the  utility  ae  such  .  .  .  but  to  you  the  other 
power  user. 

"The  utility  philosophy  must  be  to  market 
Its  power  as  efficiently  as  it  can  .  .  .  and  on 
the  basis  of  economics  alone.  To  manipulate 
rates  for  social  whims,  in  a  field  as  basic  as 
energy.  Is  to  become  a  dictatorship.  It  Is  far 
better  philosophically  that  the  power  sup- 
plier respond  to  the  consumption  demaiids 
established  by  the  public  wants. 

"If  you  don't  want  energy  consumed  to 
produce  any  certain  product,  then  Just  quit 
using  that  product.  VVe  already  have  had  one 
Northwest  aluminum  plant  shut  down  be- 
cause too  much  aluminum  has  been  pro- 
duced. It  did  not  take  an  arbitrary  rate  de- 
cision by  the  pwwer  industry  to  abolish  the 
Jobs  of  those  who  worked  In  that  plant.  If 
the  public's  product  tastes  cannot  deter- 
mine energy  consumption  patterns  .  .  .  and 
you  still  feel  there  Is  waste  .  .  .  then  go  to 
your  legislatures  for  production  bans  or  ra- 
tions. The  power  industry  cannot  .  .  .  and 
most  of  all  should  not  .  .  .  determine  public 
policy. 

"The  electric  Industry  is  accused  of  pro- 
moting demand  and  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity and.  therefore,  the  necessities  for  new 
power  projects  and  environmental  adversi- 
ties. With  few  exceptions,  however,  (at  least 
In  public  power)  the  promotion  of  markets 
Is  for  efficiency  of  use  of  these  energy  sys- 
tems created  to  fulfill  the  wants  of  the 
people  themselves.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
with  Its  hydro  power  base,  electrlcl^  Is  by 
far  the  most  efficient  of  all  energy  forms  .  .  . 
and  meeting  the  people's  needs  unth  the 
highest  efficiency  has  meant  the  least  en- 
vironmental Impact.  The  progressive  transi- 
tion to  more  thermal  power  In  this  region, 
In  future  years,  may  cause  some  change  in 
efficiencies  of  total  energy  use  .  .  .  and,  if  so, 
I  am  confident  our  marketing  methods  will 
refiect  that  change.  But  always  there  must 
be  marketing  for  efficient  utilization  of  elec- 
tric plant.  And  efficiency  of  utilization  Is  the 
epitome  of  conservation. 

"As  a  conclusion  to  these  remarks  I  merely 
want  to  summarize  the  points  I  have  tried 
to  make : 

"Man  has  always  consumed  energy  re- 
sources for  survival.  In  modern  times  our 
technology  has  provided  increasingly  efficient 
forms  of  energy,  mainly  electricity.  This  has 
brought  us  tremendously  greater  outputs  of 
energy  relative  to  the  energy  Input  .  .  .  and 
It  has  produced  goods  and  services  for  a 
better  life  .  .  .  with  minimal  Impact  on  the 
world  and  its  resources. 

"Energy  consumption  .  .  .  and  the  quality 
of  life  proportional  to  It  . . .  has  both  benefits 
and  costs,  tangible  and  Intangible,  and  we 
need  to  measure  these  as  we  plan  our  pro- 
gress. 

"The  electric  Industry  Is  not  the  proper 
Institution  In  a  democracy  to  create  rates 
for  social  goals  .  .  .  and  I  doubt  that  any  other 
Institution  should.  The  people,  through  their 
patterns  of  consumption  .  .  .  and  only  as  a 
last  resort  their  legislative  bodies  .  .  .  must 
determine  the  energy  demands  and  the 
public  policies  which  affect  such  demands. 
A  utility  should  and  must  operate  only  on 
economics. 

"The  very  basis  of  conservation  Is  efficient 
utilization  of  resources  .  .  .  without  undue 
waste.  Marketing  Is  necessary  for  efficient 
utilization  .  .  .  and  It  Is  to  the  environ- 
mental good  as  long  as  it  Is  for  efficiency 
and  not  for  profit  goals.  Most  electric  market 
promotion  is  for  efficiency,  since  even  profit 
comes  from  there. 

"We  must  recognize  that  energy  Is  life. 
Even  If  we  curtailed  energy  and  thus  life, 
to  the  point  of  poverty  for  our  people  ...  we 
still  would  need  new  electric  pwwer  plants. 
Only  electricity,  displacing  less  efficient  and 
depleted  energy  forms  can  preserve  the  en- 
vironment for  the  population  which  Is  here 
and  coming. 
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"Therefore  we  now  must  build  the  beet 
and  most  efficient  plants  we  can  .  .  .  and 
diligently  work  to  discover  better  and  more 
efficient  energy  sources  for  our  future 

"We  want  you  to  understand  the  energy 
problems  as  we  see  them  .  .  because  you  will 
be  recommending  the  policies  and  the  actions 
by  which  we  shall  scilve  those  problems 
together. 

"It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  with  you  at  this  meeting  TTiank 
you  for  invlilng  me." 


SAVANNAH   TRANSIT   LOWERS   BUS 
FARE    FOR    THE    AGING 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEOEGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  The  aging 
have  multiiold  problems,  one  of  which  is 
too  little  money  to  care  for  essentials.  It 
is  always  noteworthy  when  someone 
other  than  the  Government  steps  in  to 
aid  the  older  citizens.  The  Savannah 
Transit  Co.  now  sells  five  bus  tokens  for 
a  dollar  which  is  a  10-cent  reduction  <xi 
the  regular  30-cent  bus  fare 

This  consideration  allows  the  aging 
to  nde  the  bus*s  between  the  hour.s  of 
9:30  a.m.  and  3  30  pm.  and  attend  to 
their  essential  errands.  This  leaves  the 
bus  space  for  the  morning  and  afternoon 
commuters,  which  seems  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  all. 

The  Savannah  Transit  Co  is  to  be 
commended  for  making  possible  this  low- 
er fare. 

A  news  account  of  the  action  was  car- 
ried In  the  Savannah  Press  of  February 
9, 1972,  as  follows: 

Tokens  for  Senior  CmzENs  Selling  Likx 

Hot  Cakes 

I  By  Kathy  Haeberle) 

More  than  45.000  bus  tokens  were  sold  to 
senior  citizens  during  the  first  month  of 
a  new  cut-rate  plan  and  Alderman  H.  C. 
Morrison,  who  spearheaded  the  reduced  fares, 
called  the  response  "fantastic." 

Morrison  said  the  45,000  total  was  between 
Jan.  3  when  the  tokens  first  went  on  sale 
and  about  Feb.  2. 

The  alderman  said  Savannah  Transit  Co. 
officials  have  told  him  that  the  response  has 
been  "beyond  any  of  their  expectations." 

Sales  in  the  first  few  weeks  were  aver- 
aging between  »700  and  $800  a  day.  Morri- 
son said.  The  sales  slacked  off  to  between 
$150  and  $300  a  day  later,  but  have  picked 
up  considerably  since  Monday  with  the  mail- 
ing of  Social  Security  checks,  he  said 

HOSPITAL  VISITS  IT 

*E>ven  Memorial  Hospital  reponed  that 
more  people  are  coming  to  the  hoepltal  to 
visit  than  before."  because  of  the  lower  bus 
faxes.  Morrison  said. 

"I  still  believe  that  the  transit  authori- 
ty could  have  made  the  tokens  one-half  price 
at  15  cents  and  still  come  out  on  U.>p."  Mor- 
rison said. 

Morrison  said  he  plans  i-o  "wait  and  see" 
how  token  sales  continue  and  then  consider 
going  to  the  Savannah  Transit  Authority 
again  to  negotiate  for  further  reduction  ol 
fares. 

The  tokens  now  are  sold  at  five  for  one 
dollar.  They  are  available  for  perwins  65 
years  old  and  older  at  Senior  Citl2iens  head- 
quarters,  the   Model   Cities   Senior   Citizens 
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ce  and  at  Golden  Age  Clubs  In  the  com- 
Kiit  y. 

The   tokens  are   good   between   the  hours 

9:30   a.m.   and   3:30   p.m.   Morrison   said 

has  received   few   complaints  about   the 

trictlons  on  the  hours. 

It's  really  proven  a  great  success,"  Mor- 

;on  said  of  the  project. 

On  another  new  Senior   Citizens  project. 
,e    alderman   said    a    bus    purchased    with 
f^ieral  funds  to  begin  a  transportation  sys- 
for  older  residents  has  "picked  up  mo- 
iitum  '  and  is  in  use  most  of  the  time. 
Morrison    said    first    priority    is    given    to 
^alth   deeds   aiid    beyond   that    the   bus   is 
ailable  for  •'most  any  reason"  from  grocery 
sllopping  to  beauty  shop  appointments   for 
sfnior  citizens  who  need  a  ride. 
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CAPITOL  EVACUATION 
STILL  SECRET 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednef^day.  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
.rk.>  the  anmversai-y  of  a  very  unfor- 
nate  moment  in  our  Nption'.-  hLstory. 
9  first  anniversary  of  the  Capitol 
>mbmg. 

After  this  terrible  incident  a  member 

my  staff  tried  to  find  out  if  an  evacua- 

on  plan  existed  for  the  Capitol  and  the 

ice  buildinsis.  The  reply  was  an  incredi- 

■yes.  but  it's  a  secret." 
Today  the  plan  still  remains  secret. 
To  remedy  this  problem  I  introduced 
bill.  House  Resolution  294.  directing  the 

IJouse  Administration  Committee  to  look 
to  the  problem  and  inform  the  Mem- 
■rs  of  the  House,  their  staffs,  employees 
the  House  and  visitor.s  of  the  evacua- 
procedures  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
To  date  no  action  has  been  taken. 
If  one  looks  at  the  bell   system,  we 

k^ow  what  to  do  for  a  quorum  call  or  a 

vil   defense  warning  signaling  an  at- 

ck.  But  for  something  in  between,  a 

or  a  serious  bomb  threat,  there  is  no 

wlarning  system.  There  is  no  fire  alarm 

1  have  ever  heard  tested  in  my  year 

2  months  in  the  Congress. 
In  private  industry  it  is  standard  pro- 

c^ure  to  inform  the  employees  of  emer- 

y  procedures.  We  in  the  House  are 

passing  legislation  protecting  the 

yet   we    do   not    have    adequate 

procedures    for    emergency    evacuation 

e. 

I  suppose  that  until  we  have  a  fatality 
njjthing  will  be  done.  There  will  always 
those  who  say  that  it  can  never  hap- 
here. 
On  Februar>-  18  of  this  year,  a  bomb 
pped  through  the  State  office  building 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Recently,  in  my  district,  there  was  a 
fire  that  swept  through  a  nursing 
hbme  killing  10  people.  This  caused  im- 
nlediate  action.  Must  we  see  a  similar 
gedi'  here  before  we  act? 
I  urge  that  my  resolution  be  taken  seri- 
by  the  House  leadership.  If  fire 
ould  break  out  in  these  buildings, 
vjhether  caused  by  a  bomb  or  some  other 
r  ?ason.  the  visitors  and  employees  would 
h  ave  no  way  of  knowing  what  to  do  and 
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panic  may  ensue.  Let  us  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  act. 
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SBA'S  MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM  HAS  A  SOLID 
LEGAL  BASIS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  senior 
minority  member  of  the  House  Small 
Busine.ss  Subcommittee.  I  have  long  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  minority  business 
development.  No  one  in  thi.s  Chamber  can 
question  the  compelling  need  to  change 
drastically  the  present  situation  in  which 
17  percent  of  the  Nation'.s  population 
that  IS  made  up  of  minorities  own  barely 
3  percent  of  the  Nation's  8  million 
small  businesses. 

Tlie  Small  Business  Administration, 
imder  the  able  leaderslup  of  Administra- 
tor Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  tiiis  effort  to  redress  this 
shameful  imbalance. 

Unfortuiiately,  but  uiiderstandably, 
questions  have  been  rai.sed  about  the  le- 
g?l  basis  for  Government  support  of  the 
minority  enterpri.se  program.  In  order  to 
dispel  some  of  that  concern  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  excellent  law  review  article.  "Legal 
Basis  for  SBA's  Minority  Enterprise  Pro- 
gram" m  the  fall  issue  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Journal — volume  30.  No.  4 — bv  John  A. 
Knebel.  Esq..  SBA's  General  Counsel. 

As  Mr,  Knebel  points  out.  the  funda- 
mental reason  why  legal  challenges  to  the 
minority  enterprise  program  are  un- 
founded is  that  the  program  is  not  in  fact 
restricted  to  racial  minorities,  but  is  in 
fact  open  to  all  socially  or  economically 
disadvantaged  persons.  Of  course,  one 
v.-ould  have  to  be  myopic  indeed  not  to 
recognize  that  most  of  the  30  million 
disadvantaged  Americans  happen  to  be 
members  of  racial  or  ethiiic  minorities. 
But  there  are  undoubtedly  white  Ameri- 
cans as  well  who  qualify  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

Once  all  of  us  appreciate  this  fact,  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  badly  needed  pro- 
gram will  receive  tlie  united  support  it  so 
richly  deserves. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Leg.\l  B.^sis  for  SBA's  Minority  Enterprise 
Procr.am* 

(By  John  A.  Knebel") 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Federal  Government  has  assumed  for 
itself  a  substantial  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping a  national  minority  enterprise  pro- 
gram. The  Congress  and  the  Executive  have 
both  been  active  participants,  adding  to  the 
large  efforts  being  made  by  the  private  sec- 
tor.' The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
had  a  pioneering  and  particularly  significant 
role  Inasmuch  a*  minority  enterprise  i.s  for 
the  most  part  small  business. 

Success  def>e!ids  upon  aggressive  and  more 
effectively  coordinated  support  on  the  part 
of  all  sectors  of  the  national  economy.  For 
the  problems,  the  needs  of  the  minorities, 
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are  too  great  for  any  isolated  effort  to  do 
much  more  than  grope  for  solutions. 

While  the  need  for  a  minority  enterprise 
program  may  be  obvious,  the  magnitude  of 
this  need  may  not  be  so  obvious.  The  SBA's 
1970  Annual  Report  estimates  that  it  ■would 
require  some  600,000  new  enterprises,  worth 
S40  billion,  to  bring  the  minority  sector  of 
the  business  population  to  the  level  of  its 
share  of  total  jxipulation  and  to  change  the 
distribution,  location,  and  size  of  businesses 
to  conform  to  the  characteristics  of  the  total 
business  community.  - 

Compare  the  600,000  new  enterprise  figure 
with  the  approximately  322,000  minority 
business  enterprises  found  in  the  only  com- 
prehensive survey  of  its  kind,  one  recently 
completed  by  the  US,  Bureau  of  the  Census,' 
Receipts  for  this  segment  of  the  business 
community,  totaling  $10.6  billion,  accounted 
for  less  than  one  percent  of  total  receipts 
and  the  322,000  minority-owned  businesses 
represented  four  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  enterprises.' 

Becoming  a  businessman  in  this  country  is 
difficult  enough  for  most  people.  The  usual 
difficulties,  however,  become  unusual,  or 
greatly  magnified,  when  we  consider  the 
capital  and  managerial  deficiencies,  the  lack 
of  a  business  tradition,  the  communications 
and  other  barriers  confronting  the  minori- 
ties. 

It  Is  hardly  surprising,  then,  to  find  that 
the  minority  enterprise  problem  has  been 
recognized  by  the  President  In  an  Executive 
Order:  ^  that  a  special  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
nority Small  Busiiiess  Enterprise  has  been 
established  by  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business;  "  and  that  an  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Executive  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

WHY     LEG.\L    JUSTIFICATION     IS     NECESSARY 

Given  all  these  high-level  sanctions  for  a 
minority  enterprise  program,  it  seems  in- 
congruous to  think  that  It  would  even  be 
necessary  to  justify  it  from  a  legal  stand- 
point. However,  there  has  been  a  stress  on 
race  and  national  origin.  Some  might  even 
say  there  has  been  an  undue  stress  on  these 
fa^-tors.  althotigh  this  Is  not  being  suggested 
here. 

SBA  has  stressed  the  same  terms.  It  has 
an  Assistant  Administrator  for  Mhiorlty  En- 
terprise. It  covers  minority  enterprise  sep- 
arately in  its  Annual  Report,  as  indicated 
above.  And  the  Agency  has  given  an  Innova- 
tive twist  to  Its  small  business  Investment 
company  program  (SBIC)  by  formulating 
the  concept  of  the  minority  enterprise  small 
business  Investment  company   ( MESBIC ) . 

Political  candidates  have  traditionally 
sought  the  votes  of  ethnic  blocs.  President 
Nixon  and  others  spoke  of  "Black  Capital- 
Ism  "  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign. 

And.  unfortunately,  SBA  has  been  chal- 
lenged directly  In  court  In  several  cases  qvies- 
tloning  its  legal  authority  to  channel  to 
minority  business  enterprises  Government 
contracts  on  which  SBA  Is  the  prime  con- 
tractor.' These  court  challenges  have  been 
based  on  several  grounds.  Some  are  substan- 
tially technical  In  nature  and  are  not  perti- 
nent to  this  discussion.  The  others  are: 

That  SBA  programs  authorized  under  the 
Small  Business  Act "  and  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,"  the  principal  stat- 
utes under  which  SBA  programs  are  con- 
ducted, are  aimed  at  small  business  assist- 
ance, not  minority  small  business  enterprise. 

That  minority  enterprise  programs  of  a 
Federal  Agency  are  unconstitutional  because 
motivated  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  ethnic  origin. 

That  minority  enterprise  programs  violate 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  •  be- 
cause they  exclude  others  from  their  benefits 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 


Moreover,  there  has  been  some  sentiment 
in  Congress  that  the  minority  enterprise  em- 
phasis given  by  SBA  In  Its  various  small 
business  programs  might  possibly  result  In 
discrimination  in  reverse,  an  implication, 
certainly,  that  what  SBA  has  been  doing  Is 
illegal.' 'Rather  than  calling  SBA  action  re- 
verse discrimination,  another  Congressional 
report  has  phrased  Us  objections  In  terms 
of  an  Inequitable  balance  created  for  the 
non-mlnorlty  small  businessman  by  SBA's 
loan  programs  ^  and  expressed  serious  res- 
ervations about  whether  the  8(a)  program  as 
conducted  by  SBA  Is  not  In  violation  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
possibly  in  violation  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees.'^ 

TANTALIZING  HINT  OF  A  PER  SE  RULE 

Despite  the  criticism  and  the  challenges, 
we  have  speculated  on  the  possible  legality 
of  a  per  se  rule  (like  those  so  convenient  In 
the  field  of  antitrust  regulation)  i.e.,  Blacks, 
Mexican-Americans,  American  Indians  and 
other  minorities  have  in  the  past  been  sub- 
ject to  such  extensive  discrimination — so- 
cially and  economically — that  they  may,  with- 
out more,  be  the  beneficiaries  of  Federal  pro- 
grams established  exclusively  to  compensate 
them  for  such  past,  and  in  many  cases,  prob- 
ably continuing  discrimination.  To  put  it 
another  way,  there  Is  nothing  illegal  about 
making  equal  members  of  minority  racial 
groups  made  unequal  through  discrimina- 
tion. "There  is,  after  all,  no  greater  inequal- 
ity than  the  equal  treatment  of  unequals,"  as 
one  Judge  put  lt.'« 

Compare  this  dictum  in  an  urban  renewal 
case  where  the  plan  was  alleged  not  to  assure 
equal  relocation  benefits  for  minorities  as  it 
did  for  whites; 

"What  we  have  said  may  require  classifica- 
tion by  race.  That  Is  something  which  the 
Coiistitution  usually  forbids,  not  because  it 
is  inevitably  an  impermissible  classification, 
but  because  it  is  one  w-hich  usually,  to  our 
national  shame,  has  been  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  equality  it  will  be  allowed, 
and  to  the  extent  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  un- 
equal treatment  by  race,  It  will  be  re- 
quired. "  '^ 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  requiring  contrac- 
tors In  Federally-assisted  construction  con- 
tracts to  have  acceptable  affirmative  action 
programs  which  include  specific  goals  for 
utilization  of  minority  workers  has  been  ex- 
teiisively  publicized.  Again,  this  Is  in  some 
respects  Federal  support — or  a  requirement, 
if  you  will — for  a  benefit  (I.e.,  employment) 
to  be  extended  to  individuals  on  racial 
grounds.  The  plan  has  been  upheld  against 
challenges  of  unconstitutionality  and  as  vio- 
lative of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

Indeed,  the  Court  of  Appeals  said  "Clearly 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  color-conscious." 

Thus,  the  courts  do  accept  as  constitutional 
and  legal  racial  classification  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. What  I  am  suggesting  is  that,  if 
properly  and  astutely  articulated,  arguments 
contending  that  Federal  minority  enterprise 
programs  are  legal,  even  though  the  only 
eligibles  are  members  of  minority  groups  hav- 
ing a  long  history  of  social  and  economic 
discrimination,  might  well  be  upheld. 

As  intriguing  and  challenging  an  approach 
as  this  Is,  it  is  an  unnecessary  one.  The  legal 
justification  for  SBA's  minority  enterprise  ac- 
tivities rests  on  an  entirely  different  ground. 

LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  PROGRAIVI 

We  approach  the  problem  In  two  steps.  The 
first  step  is  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
"minority"  in  the  term  "minority  enterprise." 
There  surely  cannot  be  any  more  authorita- 
tive source  of  this  meaning  than  the  head  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minority  Small  Business  Enterprise  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
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on  July  27,  1971,  SBA  Administrator  Thomas 
S.  Kleppe  said  that  when  the  Agency  uses 
the  term  "minority  person"  It  refers  to  those 
Americans  who  are  socially  or  economically 
disadvantaged.  The  term  "minority"  is,  in 
Kleppe's  words,  "a  short  form  for  the  phrase 
"socially  or  economically  disadvantaged,"  a 
euphemism.  If  you  will. 

In  the  context  of  SBA  programs,  therefore, 
no  American  Is  either  excluded  or  Included 
from  the  concept  of  being  socially  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  That  is.  no  American  is  in- 
cluded or  excluded  from  any  SB.A  programs 
because  of  a  classification  based  strictly  on 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

But  who  are  the  disadvantaged  In  this 
country?  The  Administrator  testified  that  It 
Is  clear  to  him.  and  surely  obvious  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  that  most  of  the  30 
million  disadvantEiged  Americans  in  this 
country  happen  to  be  Black  Americans  or 
Mexican-Americans  or  Puerto  Rlcans  or 
Cuban  Amerlcaixs  or  Indians  or  Eskimos. 
Nevertheless,  he  acknowledged  that  there 
are  also  millions  of  Anglo-Americans  who, 
because  of  background,  or  chronic  economic 
circumstances,  are  disadvantaged.  These  are 
also  objects  of  SBA  programs  which  have  been 
designed  to  help  minorities  move  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  economy,  to  In- 
sure their  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

But  as  indicated  above,  the  stress,  by 
SBA  as  well  as  others,  has  been  on  minorities 
rather  than  the  disadvantaged.  There  is  a 
very  simple  explanation  for  this.  To  put  it  In 
terms  currently  popular,  there  has  been  a 
"credibility  gap"  problem. 

Hence  the  question  has  been  how  to  con- 
vince Blacks,  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Indians,  and  other  minority  group 
members  who  have  been  put  down  all  their 
lives,  that  there  is  in  fact  a  business  assist- 
ance program  for  them.  They  might  have  de- 
sire and  ambition;  they  might  even  be  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. But  SBA  had  been  in  existence  for 
eleven  years  before  it  began,  in  1964,  taking 
notice  of  the  large  deprived  segment  of  the 
Nation's  population  and  formulating  positive 
steps  to  reach  that  segment.  Because  of  this 
neglect  we  can  understand  why  many  dis- 
advantaged—already  hampered  by  fear,  coii- 
fusion.  lack  of  business  sophistication — would 
consider  applying  for  a  small  business  loan 
a  futile  gesture. 

It  has  been  often  told  that  the  Boston  Irish 
of  several  years  ago  confronted  sign.s  in  em- 
ployment offices  which  told  them  that  they 
need  not  apply.  Members  of  other  racial  or 
religious  groups  have  had  similar  experiences, 
perhaps  more  subtle  in  certain  cases,  but 
surely  experiences  which  tend  to  discourage 
such  persons  from  seeking  benefits  or  Jobs. 

In  short,  the  programs  have  been  labelled 
"minority  enterprise"  programs  to  convince 
the  minorities  that  they  are  indeed  available 
to  them:  that  there  is  no  good  reastin  why 
they  should  not  apply,  to  the  contrary  of 
what  the  Irish  of  earlier  years  were  told. 

In  other  words,  we  have  stres.sed  and  pub- 
licized "minorities"  to  make  sure  that  those 
persons  who  make  up  the  largest  part  of  the 
Nation's  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged will  "get  the  word."  so  to  speak. 
and  have  cause  to  believe  In  the  sincerity  of 
that  word. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  disadvantaged 
persons  are  eligible  to  apply.  "Disadvantaged  " 
is  a  color-blind  criterion  for  ourpo.ses  of 
legal  Justification,  Thus  the  net  result  of  the 
first  step  In  our  two-step  legal  process  h.ns 
been  in  effect  to  equate  "minorities"  with 
"socially  or  economically  disadvantaged," 

The  second  step  Is  to  move  from  "disad- 
vantaged" to  the  authority  SBA  has  under 
the  Small  Btislness  Act"  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act   of   1958.'-* 

Let  me  Initially  put  aside  SBA's  authority 
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under  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964.'"  Under  this  legislation  SBA  Is 
empowered  to  make  15  year  loans  up  to  $25.- 
000  and  to  provide  management  assistance, 
with  particular  attentioii  to  small  businesses 
located  in  areas  having  high  proportions  of 
unemployed  or  low-Income  individuals,  and 
to  small  businesses  owned  by  low-income  In- 
dividuals. Thus  the  SBA  authority  under  the 
Ek;ononilc  Opportunity  Act  Is  expressiy  di- 
rected at  the  disadvantaged. 

This  is  not  the  case  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  under  which  SBA's  other  substantial  pro- 
grams are  conducted.  There  is  a  legal  ques- 
tion— and  this  has  essentially  been  the  point 
made  by  critics  such  as  certain  members  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness— becau.-e  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  are  aimed 
at  assisting  small-husmess  concern,  without 
any  other  qualifying  criteria  pertinent  here. 
Under  the  Small  Business  Act.  It  Is  the 
"declared  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  should  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and 
protect,  insofar  as  Is  possible,  the  interests 
of  small-business  concern,"  '-"'  To  that  end, 
SBA  is  authorized  to  make  15  year.  $350,000 
loans,  to  "enable  small-business  concerns  to 
finance  plant  construction"  and  other  busi- 
ness needs; '^  to  take  contracts  from  other 
Government  agencies,  and  "to  arrange  for 
the  performance  of  such  contracts  by  nego- 
tiating or  otherw^lse  letting  subcontracts  to 
small-btislness  concerns;"-  and  to  "provide 
technical  and  managerial  aids  to  small-busi- 
ness concerns,"  -' 

Other  programs  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  are  similarly  intended  for  small-busln»ss 
concerns  (except  for  certain  disaster  loan 
making  authority  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper). '^  These  Include,  among  others,  as- 
sisting small  businesses  In  obtaining  Govern- 
ment contracts  by  certifying  to  contracting 
officers  their  capacity  and  credit  to  perform 
them  (COC  program),  and  Jointly  deter- 
mining with  Government  procurement  and 
disposal  agencies  contracts  and  sales  i:uitable 
for  exclusive,  or  partially-exclusive,  bidding 
by  small  businesses  iset-aside  program). 

For  its  part,  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  Is  designed  to  "stimulate  and 
supplement  the  flow  of  private  equity  capital 
and  long-term  loan  funds  which  email-busi- 
ness concerns  need  for  the  sound  financing 
of  their  business  operations"  among  other 
things,'-^' 

Several  programs  are  authorized  under  this 
Act  There  Is  the  SBIC  program  under  which 
small  buslne.<>s  Investment  companies  li- 
censed, regulated  and  partially  financed  by 
SBA.  in  turn  provide  equity  capital  and  long- 
term  loans  to  small  businesses,''  While  It  Is 
not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Act,  the 
Agency  has  'adapted  the  SBIC  program  to 
ir.clude  MESBIC's,  small  business  investment 
companies  which  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion and  resources  on  minority  small  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

There  Is  the  lease  guaranteed  program 
through  which  SBA  may  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  rentals  'under  leases  of  commercial 
and  Industrial  property  entered  Into  by 
small-business  coiicerns,"^  There  is  also  the 
surety  bond  guarantee  program  which  pro- 
vides guarantees  against  losses  resulting  from 
the  breach  of  bid,  payment,  or  performance 
bonds  bv  small -business  concerns.-" 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  program  through 
which  SBA  "indirectly  finances  small  busi- 
nesses by  direct  financing  of  an  Intermediary 
State  or  local  development  company,-' 

Thus  virtually  every  SBA  program  is  by 
law  a  small-husiness  concern  prcigram.  And 
to  a  considerable  degree  virtually  very  SBA 
small  business  program  Is  utilized  In  the 
minority  enterprise  program.  Tlierefore,  the 
critics  of  our  legal  authority  are  not  without 
Justification— at  first  glance  anyway. 

However,  we  live  In  a  complex  world    We 
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(  re  part  of  a  complex  Government.  The  leg- 
I  ilatlve  process  has  become  more  and  more 

<  ompUcated.   For   these    reasons   those    who 

<  uestlon  the  legal  basis  for  minority  enter- 
]irise  programs  are  not  necessarily  arbitrary 
or  unreasonable. 

One  of  the  frustrations  of  Government 
lawyers  today  Is  knowing  what,  and  the  ex- 
I  ent  to  which,  laws  apply  to  one's  own  eigency. 
1  'arsons  not  directly  and  contlnuoxisly  con- 
( erned  with  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a 
I  Iven  agency  cannot  always  be  expected  to 
l;now  all  the  fine  points  and  bits  and  pieces 
(  f  far-ranging  enactments  which  bear  on 
those  operations.  Yet  It  Is  precisely  these 
1  :lnds  of  enactments  which  have  bridged  the 
( ap  between  small  business  legislation  and 
!  iBA  programs  oT  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
I  ilnorltles. 

There  are  several  bridges  to  accomplish 
t  tils  connection.  One  bridge,  It  Is  submitted, 
Isgally  supports  the  use  of  all  SB  A  small- 
lusiness  programs  In  advancing  minority  en- 
terprise. 

Section  533  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
i  ct  of  1964  provides  that  "Federal  agencies 
8  dmlnlsterlng  programs  related  to  this  Act 
a  hall  .  .  .  carry  out  their  programs  and 
e  xerclse  their  functions  so  as  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  to  the 
f  illest  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable 
Uw."*  The  term  "Programs  related  to  this 
J  ct"  Is  defined  by  section  638  to  Include  Ped- 
e  ral  "programs  .  .  .  which  have  objectives 
^  hlch  are.  In  whole  or  substantial  part,  com- 
flementary  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or 

V  hlch  may  provide  resources  which  may  be 

V  sed  In  combination  with  resources  under 
t  lis  Act  to  assist  In  achieving  any  of  the 
f  urposes  of  this  Act."  " 

The  next  step  In  this  bridging  process  Is 
t  riefly  to  compare  the  purposes  of  the  Eco- 
romlc  Opportunity  Act  with  those  of  the 
s  nail  business  laws  administered  by  SBA. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  based 
1-  pon  a  Congressional  finding  that  the  United 
States  can  achieve  ita  full  economic  and 
s  jclal  potential  as  a  Nation  only  if  every 
1:  idlvldual  has  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
t )  the  full  extent  of  hla  capabilities  and  to 
piirtlclpate  In  the  workings  of  our  society.*' 
The  corresponding  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to 
e  Iminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the  midst 
o '.  plenty  In  this  Nation  by  opening  to  every- 
oae  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
t  alnlng,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and  dignity." 
iven  more  pointed  Is  the  purpose  of  Title 
Xr — to  assist  In  the  establishment,  preserva- 
t  on,  and  strengthening  of  small -business 
oncerns  with  special  attention  to  those 
located  in  areas  with  high  proportion*  of 
uttemployed  or  low-Income  Individuals  or 
o  vned  by  low-Income  Indlvlduala." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Small  Business  Act 
s'  ates  that  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
^atlon  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  actual 
aid  potential  capacity  of  small  business  Is 
e  icouraged  and  developed.*  It  also  speaks  of 
n  alntalnlng  and  strengthening  the  overall 
economy  of  the  Nation,"  as  does  the  Small 
Easiness  Investment  Act  m  slightly  dlffer- 
e:  It  terms." 

Given  all  these  broad  purposes.  It  seems 
r«  asonable  to  conclude  that  all  these  pro- 
g- ams  are  related  or  complementary  of  one 
a  lother  and  that  therefore  special  emphasis 
U  disadvantaged  minorities  In  SBA  programs 
Is  legally  supportable.  The  language  In  these 
enactments  Is  surely  broad  enough  to  be  a 
c<  mfort  and  Joy  even  to  those  managers  of 
P!deral  programs  who  tend  to  fret  about 
w  lether  they  have  statutory  authority  to  act. 

But  In  addition  to  this  overall  bridge,  there 
a)e  two  smaller  bridges  which  connect  the 
bi  oad  purposes  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
A  :t  with  specific  SBA  programs. 

One  Is  Section  4(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
A  :t   which   places   upon   the   Administrator 
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the  responsibility  of  coordinating  SBA's  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  with  other 
activities  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment."»  This  responsibility  extends  to  financ- 
ing activities  authorized  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  as  well,  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 308(f)  thereof.* 

The  other  specific  bridge  Is  .Section  407 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  re- 
quires the  SBA  AdmlnLstrator  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
in  coordination  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  so  that 
contracts  and  subcontracts  (as  well  as  de- 
posits) made  by  the  Government  are  placed 
In  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.'"  This,  of  course,  triggered  the  use 
of  Section  8(a>  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
under  which  SBA  may  serve  as  the  prime 
contractor  for  contracts  of  other  agencies 
and  subcontract  them  to  small-business 
concerns." 

SUMMARY 

since  this  may  appear  to  be  a  meandering 
review  of  the  legal  authorities  upon  which 
the  minority  enterprise  efforts  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  are  based,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  main  points  should  help  to  put 
the  matter  in  better  focus. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  minority  en- 
terprise program,  a  need  recently  confirmed 
by  a  Bureau  of  the  Census  report  showing 
the  small  share  that  minorities  have  In  this 
Nation's  business  population;  a  need  also 
recognized  by  Executive  Order  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Congressional  subcom- 
mittee. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  and  spec- 
ulation about  how  a  minority  enterprise 
program  seemingly  based  upon  racial  con- 
siderations can  be  constitutionally  Justified. 
But  although  the  minority  aspects  have  been 
stressed,  the  term  in  actual  practice  is  a  eu- 
phemism for  socially  or  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons,  most  of  whom  happen 
to  be  members  of  minority  groups.  This  be- 
ing so  there  is  broad  authority  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for  agencies 
of  the  Government — the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration particularly — to  use  their  re- 
lated programs  In  a  way  to  complement  and 
advance  the  purposes  of  this  Act — helping 
the  disadvantaged.  This  category'  often  in- 
cludes, but  Is  not  restricted  to.  Black  Amer- 
icans, American  Indians,  Spanish  Americans, 
Oriental  Americans.  Eskimos  and  Aleuts. 
It  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  racial 
group.'- 

FOOTNOTES 

•Based    substantially    upon    an    address 

given  by  the  author  in  connection  with  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  Program  on  the 
Minority  Contractor,  Federal  Bar  Association 
Annual  Convention,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
September  8,  1971. 

••General  Counsel,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  author  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  assistance  given  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  article  by  Richard  B.  Mc- 
Murray,  Policy  Counsel  In  the  SBA  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel. 

=  For  examples  of  private  sector  participa- 
tion see  Directory  of  Private  Programs  for 
Minority  Enterprise  (Community  Relations 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice),  1969. 
See  also  Hearing  on  the  Organization  and  Op- 
eration of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, House  Select  Committee  on  Business. 
9iSt  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  ( 1969  i . 

'Small  Business  Administration,  1970  An- 
nual Report,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  DC.  1971,  p.  35.  The  Re- 
port states  that  minorities  represent  17  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population  and  owned 
around  4.5  percent  of  all  businesses  at  the 
end  of  1970. 

'U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus.  Minority- 
Owned  Businesses:   1969,  MBl,  U.S.  Oovem- 
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ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  1971 
p.  1. 

*M.,  p.  1.  The  Census  Bureau  population 
figures  are  for  1969  and  the  receipts  are  for 
1967.  According  to  the  Report,  It  is  believed 
that  approximately  the  same  relationship  as 
to  receipts  existed  In  1969  between  minority- 
owned  firms  and  total  firms. 

'Executive  Order  11458,  promulgated  by 
President  Nixon  on  March  5,  1969  (34  Fed 
Reg.  4937),  Is  entitled  "Prescribing  Arrange^ 
ments  for  Developing  and  Coordinating  a  Na- 
tional Program  for  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise."  Superseded  subsequent  to  the  author's 
remarks  at  the  FBA  convention  by  Executive 
Order  11625  on  October  13,  1971  (36  Fed.  Ree 
19967).  *■ 

»  Congressional  Record,  volume  117,  part  6 
page  6296. 

'  None  of  these  cases  had  reached  a  decision 
on  the  merits  at  the  time  of  the  author's  re- 
marks at  the  FBA  convention.  Subsequently. 
Federal  District  Judge  Wyzanskl  held  that 
competitive  bidding  Is  not  required  under 
Section  8(a)  and  that  the  program  does  not 
violate  the  Fifth  Amendment  because  the 
class  of  person  eligible  Is  not  defined  racially 
but  by  social  or  economic  disadvantage. 
Kleen-Rite  Janitorial  Services,  Inc.  y.  Laird 
Civil  No.  71-196e-W.  D.  Mass.,  September  21* 
1971. 

This  prime  contracting  program  Is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  8(a)  program  because  It 
was  authorized  under  Section  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

In  Ray  Baillie  Trash  Hauling.  Inc.  v.  Kleppe. 
Civil  No.  71-1030-JLK,  BX>.  Pla.,  October  29, 
1971,  the  court  concluded  that  "It  Is  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  Congress  that  Government  con- 
tracts, unless  specifically  excepted,  shall  be 
awarded  by  means  of  the  maximum  competi- 
tive bidding  practicable,  whether  formal  ad- 
vertising or  negotiation  is  used"  and  that 
"Section  8(a)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  does 
not  create  an  exception  to  the  statutes  re- 
quiring the  maximum  competitive  bidding 
pracUcable."  The  court  said  also  that  "the 
legislative  and  regulatory  history  of  the  en- 
actment and  Implementation  of  Section  8(8) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  demonstrates  that 
Congress  did  not  authorize  by  its  provisions 
a  program  ...  for  the  benefit  of  'socially 
or  economically  dlsadvanttiged  persons.'  "  (It 
Is  not  evident  from  the  opinion  what  con- 
sideration the  court  gave  to  Sections  407  and 
633  of  the  EcononUc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
which,  the  article  submits,  provide  bridges 
of  authority  between  the  purposes  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Small  Business  Act  and  those 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.)  The  court 
also  concludes,  among  other  things,  that  the 
"primary  criterion  for  ellglbUlty  under  the 
8(a)  program  Is  race,  color  or  ethnic  origin;" 
that  whites  "are  not  eligible  for  the  program 
benefits,  except  on  a  token  basis; "  and  that 
this  represents  Invidious  discrimination 
against  them."  At  press  time,  an  appeal  of 
this  decision  was  under  consideration 
«15  U.S.C.  631  etseq. 
'  15  U.S.C.  661  et  seq. 
'   42  U.S.C.  2000d. 

"  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1979,  90th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  pp.  49-56  ( 1968) ,  a  Report  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  on  the 
Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

"H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1753,  pp.  8,  26  (1970),  a 
Report  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  on  the  Organization  and  Op- 
eration of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(1969-70). 

"'Id.,  p.  15.  These  sentiments  were  not 
unanimous.  The  Report  contains  the  "Sep- 
arate and  Additional  Views"  of  Congressmen 
Conte,  J.  T.  Broyhlll,  Horton,  Burton,  Stan- 
ton, and  Button,  which  express  the  belief 
that  a  number  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  Report  do  not  fairly  reflect  the  status 
of  minority  enterprise  loan  programs  at  SBA 
(p.  33);  and  that  the  8(a)   program  Is  not 


limited  to  minorities  (p.  38).  Compare  also 
the  statement  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that  "an  Impor- 
tant priority  of  the  antlpoverty  effort  (of 
SBA)  must  be  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  a  stake  In  community  economic  life  for 
low-Income  persons  and  minority  group 
members.  .  .  ."  8.  Rep.  No.  563,  90th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.,  p.  65  (1967). 

"Attributed  to  Chief  Judge  David  L. 
Bazelon  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  in  a  speech  before  Legal  Serv- 
ices Progrsjns  Lawyers.  May  10,  1968. 

1''  Norwalk  CORE  v.  Norwalk  Redevelop- 
ment Agency.  395  P.  2d  920,  931  (2nd  Clr. 
1968). 

"Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  September  22,  1969;  Contrac- 
tors Assoc,  of  Eastern  Pa.  v.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  311  F.  Supp.  1002  (E.D.  Pa.  1970) 
aff'd  442  F.  2d  159  (3rd  Clr.  1971),  cert, 
denied.  40  U.S.L.  Week  3165  (U.S.  October 
12.  1971) .  Contra:  Opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  August  5,  1969. 
The  opinions  of  both  the  Attorney  General 
and  Comptroller  General  are  set  out  at  115 
Cong.  Bee.  40018-40025  ( 1969) . 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
amended  the  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions, effective  October  18,  1971.  to  require 
a  "Utilization  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise" clause  in  contracts  offering  subcon- 
tracting opportunities.  Under  the  clause 
contractors  would  be  required  to  provide 
minority  business  enterprises  with  equitable 
opportunities  to  complete  as  subcontractors 
and  suppliers  (36  Fed.  Reg.  17509,  Septem- 
ber 1.  1971). 

'•  15  U.S.C.  631  et  seq. 

"•  15  U.S.C.  661  et  seq. 
\.,  "41  U.S.C.  2901  et  seq. 
-^  "'Section  2(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
15  U.S.C.  631. 

"Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
15  U.S.C.  636. 

^-Section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
15  U.S.C.  637. 

=» Section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
15  U.S.C.  637. 

"For  SBA's  disaster  loan  authority,  see 
Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  636(b)  and  sections  231,  234,  and  237 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  42  U.S.C. 
4451.  4453.  4456. 

*  Section  102  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  15  U.S.C.  661. 

•'■ntle  in  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  15  U.S.C.  681  et  seq. 

-•'Title  IV.  Part  A  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  16  U.S.C.  692  et  seq. 

»  Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968,  16  U.S.C.  694a  et  seq. 

*  Title  V  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  15  U.S.C.  695  et  seq. 

■■"-■  42  U.S.C.  2975. 
"'  42  U.S.C.  2980. 
^  42  U.S.C.  2701. 

"42  U.S.C.  2901. 

»  15  U.S.C.  631. 

»/d. 

"  15  U.S.C.  661. 

"IS  U.S.C.  633(d).  This  responslbUlty  Ini- 
tially rested  with  the  Loan  Policy  Board  es- 
tablished by  this  section  and  composed  of  the 
SBA  Administrator  as  Chairman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  Board  was  abolished  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4  ca  1966  and  Its  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Administrator,  effec- 
tive July  27,  1965  (30  Fed.  Reg.  9358). 

» 16  U3.C.  687(f). 

"42  U.S.C.  2906c. 

"  16  U.S.C.  637(a).  This  prime  contracting 
atithorlty  was  contained  In  Section  207(c)  of 
the  Small  Btislnese  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat.  236) 
at  the  time  SBA  was  first  bacabllsbed  but  It 
was  not  utilized  until  1968. 

♦»  Executive  Order  11626  referred  to  In  note 
6,  supra.  Includes  a  definition  of  "minority 
buslnesa  enterprise"  which  substantially  fol- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lows  the  SBA  approach;  I.e.,  social; y  or  eco- 
nomically, disadvantaged  persons  are  found 
In  the  main  to  Include  members  of  minority 
groups.  Executive  Order  11458  which  was 
superseded  by  E.O.  11625  contained  no  defini- 
tion of  the  term. 
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THE    NEW    COLLABORATIONISTS- 
CAPITALISM   AND   COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  in- 
sight into  the  reciprocal  wooing  of  capi- 
talists by  Communists  and  vice  versa 
may  be  gained  by  recent  news  reports. 

As  the  Communist  leadership  around 
the  world  admit  the  failures  of  their 
economic  and  technological  systems,  cap- 
italists show  interest  in  the  promise  of 
huge  profits  offered  to  them  by  collabora- 
tion with  Communists. 

In  the  United  States  we  learn  that 
our  big  corporations  have  already  or- 
ganized for  a  counterattack  against  leg- 
islation that  would  cut  the  foreign  prof- 
its, limit  their  overseas  investments,  and 
put  quotas  on  the  imports  generally. 

The  industrialist  organization  calls  it- 
self the  Emergency  Committee  for  Amer- 
ican Trade  and  is  chaired  by  Donald 
Kendall,  board  chairman  of  Pepsi-Cola, 
Inc.  Its  membership  consists  of  some  74 
"multinational  companies." 

We  also  learn  from  Geneva,  S-wltzer- 
land  that  the  International  Federation 
of  Chemical  and  General  Workers  Union 
will  attempt  to  organize  workers  in  the 
multinational  companies.  The  new  col- 
laboration of  capitalists  and  Commu- 
nists is  rapidly  ushering  in  the  new  inter- 
national age. 

Informed  Americans  already  realize 
that  the  huge  profits  which  capitalists 
take  out  of  foreign  countries  without  giv- 
ing the  foreign  people  a  fair  share  of 
their  natural  resources  or  a  share  in  the 
profits  are  responsible  for  a  growing 
an ti -American  sentiment  labeled  as  ex- 
ploitation even  in  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States. 

I  insert  related  newsclippings. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb.  28. 
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RtJSsiAN   PowEKS   Need   CAPrrAL 

(By  Virginia  Prewett ) 

President  Nixon's  Peking  visit,  with  all  that 
It  may  Imply,  has  ironic  overtones  for  Latin 
America. 

GeopoUtlclans  agree  that  what  communist 
China  want  from  the  U.S.,  eventually.  Is  a 
strong  Injection  of  capital  and  technology. 
This  Is  needed  not  only  to  Improve  the  des- 
perately low  living  standards  of  the  mainland 
Chinese  people,  but  also  so  that  Peking  can 
meet  on  more  equal  terms  the  rising  power 
of  the  mighty  political  and  economic  empire 
that  Is  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  announced  his  China 
visit  last  August,  we  have  also  seen  signifi- 
cant developments  In  the  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions. When  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  Stans  last  fall  went  to  Russia  to  talk 
trade,  he  heard  of  the  Soviet's  desire  to  Im- 
port U.S.  capital  and  technology  for  Russia's 
Internal  development. 

Be  sure  that  both  communist  giants  will 


f)ay  attractive  profits  to  any  US.  interests 
that  collaborate  with  them.  Or  there  will  be 
no  such  collaboration. 

In  Latin  America,  m  sharp  contrast  with 
attitudes  emerging  in  oommunlsl  worid  cen- 
ters, extremists  allied  with  both  camps  have 
for  decades  energetically  sought  to  root  out 
all  vestiges  of  US  capital.  What  Latin  Amer- 
ican leftists  have  been  told  Is  extremely  bad 
for  their  countries  now  proves  to  be  exactly 
what  Ruiisia  and  communist  China  need. 

A  striking  example  of  this  concerns  cop- 
per in  ChUe.  where  "Yankee  Get  Out"  is  a 
traditional  communist  slogan.  When  Chile's 
Marxist-Leninist  President,  Dr  Salvador  Al- 
lende.  took  over  big  US  -owned  copper  op- 
erations, he  invited  in  a  team  of  Soviet  en- 
gineers to  check  them  over,  possibly  hoping 
to  catch  the  Yankees  in  some  technological 
misdeed. 

The  Soviet  experts  were  so  dazzled  by  what 
they  saw  that  Russia  not  long  after  made 
overtures  to  U.S.  capitalists,  and  their  en- 
gineers, to  come  to  Russia  and  help  develop 
huge  untapped  Soviet  copper  deposits  If  the 
U.S.  should  do  this,  what  will  become  of 
Chile's  copper  exports,  already  competing  In 
a  price-depressed  market? 

Similarly,  a  few  years  ajjo  when  commu- 
nist groups  in  the  Middle  Easi  were  agitating 
strongly  for  Arab  countries  to  seize  US.  and 
European-owned  oil  properties  that  supply 
Europe's  market — a  step  that  would  have  cut 
off  Middle  Eastern  oil  to  Europe — the  Soviets 
made  advances  to  Europe  to  buy  Soviet  oil. 

Since  Castro  seized  US  developed  chrome 
production  In  Cuba,  the  US.  has  been  buy- 
ing chrome  from  the  Sovieis.  This  Is  nice 
work  and  Moscow  got  it. 

In  the  longterm  maneuvering  of  commu- 
nist China  and  Russia  there  Ls  r  preat  dea' 
more  than  immediately  meets  the  ideological 
eye.  But  one  thing  ought  to  start  coming 
clear   to  Latin   America   fairly   soon. 

It  Is  that  as  their  extreme  leftists  kick 
out  U.S.  capital  and  technology-transferring 
U.S.  Industries — and  make  It  ever  harder  in 
some  countries  for  US  capital  to  come  in- 
the  communist  "mother  countries"  directed 
from  Peking  and  Moscow  are  readying  lower 
bars.  There  should  be  a  lesson  in  this  some- 
where. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb    25.  1972] 

U.S.  FiBMS  Owning  Forficn  Plants  Hit 

iMPORT-QroTA  Bill 

(By  Peter  Mill  us) 

Big  American  corporations  that  have  plants 
abroad  began  a  counterattack  yesterday 
against  a  piece  of  legislation  that  would  cut 
their  foreign  profits,  limit  their  overseas  in- 
vestment and  put  quotas  on  Imports 
generally. 

The  bill,  called  the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  has 
been  introduced  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  has  heavy  support  from  organized  labor. 
The  unions  say  the  bill  would  .lave  American 
Jobs.  They  charge  that  the  setting  up  nf 
foreign  factories  by  American  companies 
amounts  to  the  export  of  US    Jobe 

The  industry  counteroffenslve  will  gome 
from  a  group  called  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  American  Trade. 

Its  chairman.  Donald  M.  Kendall,  boiird 
chairman  of  PepsiCo..  Inc  .  made  public  a 
study  of  74  "multi-national  companies  " 
yesterday. 

The  study,  he  said,  •firmly  established 
that  the  attack  on  the  multi-national  oom- 
pany  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  TTiese 
companies  don't  export  Jobe;  they  out-per- 
form other  companies  in  making  Jobs." 

The  study  says  that  from  1960  to  1970  the 
74  companiee  increased  their  totals  of  do- 
mestic employees  much  faster  than  m<;>st 
manufacturing  firms,  and  increased  their  do- 
mestic Investments  and  sales  at  faster  rates 
as  well. 

It  also  says  they  Increased  their  exporl.s 
and  their  net  surplus  of  exports  over  importfi. 


The   study    asserts    that    "foreign    liu-est- 
nts  are  made  primarily   to  meet  market 
defnands   that   caiwiot   be  served   by  exports 
fr|>m  the  United  States." 

also   declared    in    rebuttal    to    a    labor 
rge.  that  "low  wages  are  not  a  major  fac- 
i'.i    the    majority   of   forel^i    Investment 
isions." 
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From  the  Evening  Star.  Feb.  29,  1972 1 
ION  IN  Genev.\  Set  To  Organize  Mvltin.a- 

TIONALS 

>ENEVA  (DJi. — The  International  Feder- 
on  of  Chemical  and  General  Workers  Ur.- 
here  Intends  to  attempt  to  organize 
hin  the  next  18  months  the  workers  of  at 
St  15  multmationiii  unions  in  the  paper. 
and  chemical  rlelds,  Charles  Levmson, 
retary  general  of  the  federation,  told  Dow 
les. 

We  find  that  the  best  way  to  develop 
intervailing  power  to  the  multinationals 
panles)  is  to  organize  uiternationally 
(Ing  company  lines."  Levmson  said. 
The  federation  already  has  what  it  calls 
m..nent  world  councils  for  such  multl- 
atlonal  companies  as  Michelin.  Saint  Go- 
Rhone  Roule:ic,  Kimoerley  Clark  and 
RoyiU  Dutch-Shell  Group. 
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REGISTRATION  BY  MAIL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TcNNESiEE 
:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

hJlr.  DUNCAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  read  an 
in  cresting  statement  recently  on  the 
pr)po.saI  to  register  voters  by  mail,  and 
think  the  highhght  of  this  i.?  "u  tvould 

.rude    on    the    right    of    States    and 

inties  to  set  up  their  own  election 
re  sistration  procedures." 

rhe  editorial  is  as  follows: 

om  the  Knoxville  iTenn.)  News-Sentinel. 
Feb.  23,  1972] 
Registratio.n  by  Mai:. 
uick  and  easy  as  it  sounds,  the  proposed 
of  postcards  to  register  voters  tor  Federal 
ions  should  be  rejected. 
t  would  inti-ude  on  the  right  of  states  and 
mties  to  set  up  their  own  election  revis- 
ion procedures, 
would    create    a    new    Gpp<5rtunity    for 
nt   voting  in  presidential  and   con- 
electlorLs. 
nd  it  would  require  local  election  officials 
keep  two  sets  of  registration  bcKiks — one 
voting  in  FederaJ  elections,  the  other  for 
ig  in  state  and  municipal  election.^, 
et   the  postcard   proposal,   sponsored   by 
Gale  W.  McKee  of  Wyoming,  has  strong 
backing  in  Congress,  especially  among  Derao- 
s.    who    figure    most    of    the    new    votes 
Id  oome  their  way. 
■:he  Senate  will  vote  on  the  McGee  bill  in 
near  future,  and  the  House  Is  expected 
begin  committee  hearing  soon 
"he  proposed  setup,  to  be  ofjerated  by  the 
Bureau,    would    enable    a    voter    to 
iter  for  Federal  elections  simply  by  fill- 
out  a  postcard    (delivered  by  the  mall- 
I  and  sending  it  to  the  county  elections 
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is  requires  little  or  no  effort  by  the 
•,  which  may  be  a  weakness  of  the  plan 
?r  than  a  strength. 

better  way  to  widen  the  voting  base  (29 

lion  eligible  voters  weren't  even  registered 

1968)    would  t>e  to  bring  the  registers  to 

public — in  schools  and  shopping  centers, 

night  and  on  weekends  if  necessary. 

Ifew  18-year-oId  voters,  for  example,  could 
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be  registered   In  their  high  schools,  a  pro- 
cedure already  being  used  here  and  in  other 

communities 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  every 
citizen  register  to  vote  in  person.  If  a  voter 
isn't  willing  to  do  that,  he  Isn't  likely  to 
show  up  at  the  polls  on  election  day  any- 
w.iy. 

Registering  to  vote  should  be  a  sign  of  in- 
terest in  the  political  process,  not  an  off- 
hand  exercise  to  be  carried  out  by  merely 
.^crawling  a  few  lines  on  the  bock  of  a  post- 
c:ird. 
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DAR  VISION— PAST,  PRESENT, 
AND  FUTURE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  1972 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr,  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Donald  Spicer,  president-general  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
has  her  heme  in  Coronado.  Calif.,  and  is 
a  resident  of  my  district, 

I  have  known  her  for  many  years  and 
rc::ard  her  vei-y  hi£;hly.  She  comes  from 
a  service  family.  She  married  a  marine 
officer:  was  the  daughter  of  a  marine 
lieutenant  and  her  three  sons  were  of- 
ficers in  the  senices, 

A  direct  de.scendant  of  Betty  Washing- 
ton. George  Washington's  only  sister,  she 
has  been  very  active  in  the  DAR  for 
years.  Recently,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  speech  .'^Iv^  made  to  a  number  of 
DAR  chapters  in  Dover.  Del,,  on  the  night 
of  February  18,  1972.  Its  title  is  "Vision- 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  and  in  it  Mrs. 
Spicer  tells  some  things  about  her  or- 
ganization that  are  not  generally  known. 
At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  inseit  Mrs. 
Spicer 's  speech  in  the  Record: 

DAR  Vision — Past.  Prfse.nt,  and  Future 

From  the  beginning  the  founders  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  epitomized  vision — a 
vision  which  has  been,  is  being  and  will  be 
fulfilled.  Vision  was  shown  in  the  objectives 
chosen — historic  preservation,  promotion  of 
education  and  patriotic  endeavor — objectives 
which  remain  constant. 

Vision  is  shown  in  our  Resolutions  too.  and 
our  concepts  produced  policies  have  en- 
dured, which  still  endure,  often  years  ahead 
of  their  time.  The  very  first  was'  for  proper 
respect  for  the  flag,  a  symbol  of  the  Society's 
basic  principles  and  objectives. 

Many  resolutions  have  been  adopted  since 
then  relating  to  patriotism  In  all  Ito  phases: 
symbolic  of  D.^R  goals.  Specifically,  a  strong 
national  defense  and  adequate  military  estab- 
lishment has  beer,  sought  by  the  Daughters. 
We  have  backed  the  FBI  and  police.  We  have 
asked  that  we  fight  to  win  In  Vietnam.  We 
have  worked  for  the  return  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war  In  Indochina.  We  have  staunchly 
opposed  Communism  and  always  have  In'- 
slsted  on  constitutional   government. 

We  live  in  uneasy  times  Many  of  the  values 
we  have  cherished  have  been  questioned  and 
discarded  by  some  elements  of  our  society, 
the  DAR  has  tried,  and  is  trying,  to  have 
some  influence  upon  events  and  to  preserve 
certain  Ideals  and  objectives  which  we  value 
deeply  and  believe  they  must  prevail  If  this 
Nation  i.s  to  remain  free  and  great. 

Let  us  discuss  briefly  one  of  these  Ideals 
already  mentioned—patriotism.  The  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been,  and  shall  continue  to 


be.    unashamedly   patriotic.   'We   revere   and 

show  our  respect  for  the  American  Flag  as  a 
symbol  of  spiritual  values  which  are  hard  to 
put  into  words.  We  thrill  to  the  playing  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  rise  as  it  sounds 
with  a  feeling  of  exultation.  We  pay  tribute 
to  the  great  men  who  have  led  us  in  the 
past — and  there  were  giants  among  them — as 
an  example  of  what  our  leaders  oMhe  present 
and  future  can  and  should  be. 

To  some,  such  ideas  and  principles  sound 
pretentlotis  and  sentimental.  Many  sneer  at 
patriotism  and  Judge  It,  and  almost  every- 
thing else  with  the  question:  "So  what?  ' 

■i'et,  only  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
any  reasonable  person  that  without  patriot- 
ism, our  democratic  form  of  government  is 
doomed,  without  patriotism,  we  have  no  de- 
fense against  aggression  from  the  outside, 
or  from  upheavals,  subversion  and  revolution 
within.  If  the  majority  of  Americans  are  not 
willing  to  defend  their  form  of  government 
In  every  way,  its  time  Is  at  hand.  We  shall  no 
longer  be  free,  or  some  other  nation  will  so 
intimidate  us  that  it  will  reap  the  benefits 
of  our  achievements  over  many  generations. 

'Without  patriotism,  there  will  be  no  free- 
dom in  the  United  States,  including  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Now,  some  use  that  free- 
dom to  decry  patriotism  and  other  tradi- 
tional virtues.  They  attack  the  military  estab- 
lishment and  the  need  for  adequate  national 
defense.  Basically,  it  comes  down  to  those 
who  feel  that  military  preparedness  is  ab- 
solutely vital  to  our  survival,  and  to  those 
who  sniff  at  the  idea  that  Communist  nations 
will  take  advantage  of  us  if  they  secure  the 
upper  hand. 

The  record  Is  plain  for  all  who  wish  to  see. 
Not  too  long  ago  there  was  a  great  outcry 
in  this  country  because  Russian  troops  had 
moved  into  Czechoslovakia  where  they 
brutally  crushed  a  movement  toward  free- 
dom. We  have  heard  similar  outcries  in  the 
past — over  Hungary,  over  East  Germany, 
over  the  Berlin  Wail — the  story  can  be  told 
and  retold,  but  *here  are  those  who  forget 
quickly  and  too  readily.  Some  tell  us  we 
can  trust  the  Communist  nations  and  that 
we  should  maintain  good  relations  with 
them,  We  want  to  maintain  the  best  of  re- 
lations but  when  they  begin  to  expand  their 
overall  military  and  political  power,  as  they 
have  in  the  past  several  years,  there  is 
cause  for  concern. 

This  controversy  over  defense  is  very 
much  alive  and  the  outcome  is  still  in 
dotibt.  In  the  past,  the  DAR,  through  our 
Resolutions,  has  consistently  supported  the 
premise  that  this  country  mtist  be  so  strong 
that  no  power  will  dare  to  launch  an  all- 
out  attack  upon  us.  We  feel  that  events  of 
the  past  25  years  have  vindicated  this  point 
of  view,  so  we  continue  to  hold  and  insist 
upon  it. 

Internal  problems  cannot  be  neglected 
however.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the  time 
and  the  means  to  deal  with  them,  the  capa- 
bility to  repel  outside  aggression  must  be 
maintained. 

Insofar  as  our  defense  establishment  is 
concerned,  more  needs  to  be  done  than  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  person- 
nel and  materiel.  There  must  be  a  well 
trained  and  adequate  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  The  morale  of  these  forces  has  to  be 
good,  and  that  depends  not  only  on  ftmds 
but  on  public  support   and  confidence. 

Many  feel  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  en- 
gaged in  a  ground  war  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  first  place  but  once  entered  into  why 
was  not  sufficient  force  used  In  order  to  win? 

The  DAR  has  gone  on  record  several  times 
urging  that  our  country  fight  for  victory, 
why  wasn't  that  done?  Our  leaders  have 
never  discussed  this  question  in  detail.  The 
public  has  been  led  to  believe  that  decisive 
action  was  held  back  for  fear  that  we  would 
bring  on  World  War  III.  Either  Russia,  or 
Red  China,  It  was  said,  would  attack  if  the 
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necessary  force  was  used  to  bring  an  end  to 
North  Vietnamese  aggression.  Our  \oung 
men  have  fotight  and  died  under  restrictions 
\viiich  made  outright  victory  impossible.  Yet, 
defeat  would  givs  Communist  aggression  the 
go-ahead  all  over  the  world.  The  victorious 
Communists  would  liave  their  revenge  on 
the  South  V^ietnamese.  This  has  been  the 
aftermath  where  Communists  have  seized 
power  by  force,  as  is  known  all  too  well. 

There  are  oth?r  factors  to  be  considered 
such  as  the  assaults  upon  the  defense  estab- 
lishment and  our  system  wiiich  go  far  be- 
yond trying  to  correct  defects.  Nothing  is 
right.  Everything  is  wrong.  In  consequence, 
the  signs  of  deterioration  are  all  around. 
Crime  has  become  a  threat  to  almost  every 
citizeti.  During  the  past  several  years  many 
campu'^es  and  streets  have  become  battle- 
grounds. Behind  these  is  seen  a  familiar  pat- 
tern. Some  teachers  in  many  of  our  schools — 
and  this  is  baffling — put  this  great  Nation's 
shortcomings  under  a  microscope  and  held 
them  tip  for  the  pupils  to  see.  Lately  a  great 
deal  of  the  uproar  on  the  campuses  has  de- 
clined. Basically,  we  have  a  fine  group  of 
young  men  and  women  and  they  have 
"thought  a  good  many  things  out  for  them- 
selves as.  apparently,  have  many  of  their 
teachers.  It  is  hoped  they  will  become  more 
objective  in  their  analyses  of  our  faults  and 
our  virtues.  Or  to  put  it  another  way.  they 
may  become  a  bit  more  patriotic.  In  the 
D.\R  Resolutions  on  education,  students  and 
teachers  have  been  urged  to  learn  more 
about  our  system  and  contrast  it  with  other 
forms  of  government.  Democracy  is  not  per- 
fect but  it  looks  very  good  Indeed  in  com- 
parison to  Communism,  Fascism,  Socialism 
or  any  form  of  Totalitarianism. 

The  DAR  has  urged  effective  law  enforce- 
ment at  all  levels  as  the  remedy  for  crime 
for  years.  Obviously,  no  informed  citizens  are 
going  to  disagree.  Crime  records  have  risen 
anntially  on  a  national  basis  for  two  decades 
and,  from  all  indications.  1971  was  no  excep- 
tion. There  are  estimates  that  crime  costs 
the  country  around  $35  billion  annually. 
Other  estimates  put  the  figure  much  higher. 

The  decay  of  central  cities  testifies  to  the 
prevalence  of  crime.  Almost  every  large  city 
has  a  program  for  urban  renewal  involving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Most  of  these 
programs  will  fall  unless  control  in  the  down- 
town areas  is  achieved.  Order,  security  and 
stability  depend  upon  that  control. 

Punishment  for  crime  should  be  swift  and 
certain  and  the  principal  concern  in  a  crim- 
inal trial  is  guilt  or  innocence.  If  a  person  Is 
guilty,  a  penalty  should  be  forthcoming. 

The  view  that  guilt  or  innocence  Is  second- 
ary Is  bewildering.  An  elaborate  system  of 
rules  now  surrounds  criminal  proceedings, 
giving  the  accused  the  benefit  of  technicality 
after  technicality,  of  delay  after  delay.  The 
victim  of  crime  is  largely  forgotten,  some 
Insist  that  society  is  responsible  for  lawless- 
ness and  that,  consequently,  society  itself 
must  go  on  trial  in  almost  every  criminal 
case.  This  attitude  has  dominated  the  courts 
and  even  some  law  enforcement  agencies 
until  this  Nation  is  approaching  a  disaster. 

The  Daughters  have  consistently  supported 
the  broad  and  highly  important  national 
movement  to  protect  our  environment  and 
repair  the  damage  done  over  the  years.  In 
1970.  however,  a  Resolution  was  approved 
which  said  In  substance  that,  in  our  zeal. 
extremes  should  be  avoided.  We  were  highly 
criticized,  even  by  some  of  our  members,  but 
time  has  shown  us  to  have  been  right.  Some 
of  the  proposals  made  in  support  of  the 
ecology  movement  simply  are  not  practicable. 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  time  or  the 
Imme  ise  sums  involved.  Efforts  to  clean  up 
the  air.  land  and  water  will  continue  to  be 
backed  but  it  must  be  done  realistically;  the 
procedures  controlled  and  carried  out  after 
expert  planning  and  consideration  of  all  fac- 
tors involved. 
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Another  illustratio:i.  is  the  DAR  stand  on 
ihe  United  Nations,  long  before  the  niajorily 
of  people  realized  that  this  body  is  almost 
valueless  insofar  as  its  basic  objecti'.es  are 
concerijed.  Reliance  on  it  was  warned  against 
as  well  as  the  danger  of  giving  it  any  control 
over  our  domestic  affairs.  Now,  tliere  is  gen- 
eral disillusionment  about  the  UN  and  re- 
sentment over  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  paying  about  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  this  body,  but  with  only  one  vote. 
Many  new  nations  come  in  with  equal  status 
but  little  responsibility.  In  this  connection. 
Red  China,  is  now  a  member  of  the  UN  and 
the  United  States  is  seeking  closer  relations 
with  the  Communist  giant.  We  have  consist- 
ently opposed  the  entry  of  Red  China  into 
the  UN.  One  wonders  wiiat  will  come  of  the 
efforts  at  a  better  understanding  with  the 
most  populous  country  on  earth. 

The  Society  has  always  been  aware  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  the  minorities.  Our  Daughters 
worked  for  underprivileged  children  for  many 
years  and  in  many  ways.  In  Appalachla  two 
schools  for  mountain  children  were  estab- 
lished; a  station  on  Ellis  Island  was  main- 
tained while  it  was  in  existence,  as  a  pas- 
sageway for  millions  of  immigrants;  the  fam- 
ilies coming  into  this  country  were  helped 
in  many  ways,  including  helping  care  for  the 
children;  booklets  were  printed  in  17  lan- 
guages to  aid  those  coming  to  our  shores  to 
meet  and  surmount  the  dlfiaculties  and  com- 
plexities confronting  them,  including  becom- 
ing citizens. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  critics  do  not 
know  more  about  our  work  with  American 
Indians  and,  in  particular,  Indian  children. 
We  have  learned  quite  a  bit  about  this  proud 
people,  the  first  Americans,  The  two  Indian 
schools  supported  by  the  DAR  are  St,  Mary's 
School  for  Indian  Girls  in  Springfield.  South 
Dakota,  and  Bacone  College  in  Bacone,  Okla- 
homa. 

This  talk  has  been  an  effort  to  tell  you 
something,  something  highly  Important. 
The  DAR  has  been  right  on  most  of  the 
great  issues  of  our  day.  We  have  had  vision; 
vision  which  has  been  ahead  of  the  times. 
There  is  no  reason  to  be  defensive;  quite  the 
contrary.  For  we  have  many  reasons  to  be 
proud  of  our  organization  and  its  objectives. 
We  should  continue  to  be  active  and  work 
unstlntingly  for  those  Ideals  upon  wiilch  this 
great  country  of  ours  were  established.  Tlie 
Daughters  have  not  been  living  in  the  past 
but  have  used  it  as  a  guide  to  the  present 
and  the  future  too,  realizing  that  there  is 
great  hope  and  much  to  do. 

In  discussing  past  Resolutions  and  the 
vision  that  inspired  them,  compared  to  pres- 
ent circumstances,  the  brightest  picture  Is 
not  painted.  Gradually,  however,  that  picture 
is  Improving  and  there  is  much  hop>e  for  the 
future,  especially  through  our  work  with 
the  youth  of  our  great  country. 

Visiting  38  state  meetings  and  confer- 
ences all  over  the  country  in  the  last  three 
years,  has  brought  deep  confidence  in  the 
resurgence  of  Godliness  and  patriotism  and 
the  essential  goodness  of  the  majority  of  our 
youth. 

We  heard  them  singing  of  their  faith  in 
God  and  love  of  America.  They  are  part  of 
our  "Silent  Majority."  but  silent  only  in  the 
sense  that  most  of  the  rest  of  us  can't  or 
won't  hear.  (Isn't  there  a  theory  that  a  sound 
is  not  a  sound  unless  heard'' i 

What  are  they  trying  to  tell  us  though 
we  p>ay  little  attention?  What  do  they  ask 
even  without  realizing  that  they  have  and 
express  a  need?  How  do  we  answer?  Con- 
versely, how  do  we  make  them  listen? 

Let  us  also  look  for  the  good  in  what  some 
term  the  "Jesus  FYeaks  "  and  their  "Groovy 
God."  Granted  that  this  sudden  concentra- 
tion on  religion  shown  by  the  way-oift  cults 
in  their  new  music  seems  to  many  to  be 
blasphemous.   Isn't   It   meaningful    and   en- 
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couraging  that  they  are  acknowledging  God, 
acknowledging  a  power  outside  of  themselves. 
Even  though  they  do  it  in  a  manner  which  Is 
different  and  horrifies  many  of  us— that 
again  we  are  being  told  something  we  need  to 
know.  Something  we  should  consider  and 
encourage. 

We  ha\e  called  on  these  young  people  to 
serve  their  country  In  many  ways  and  while 
they  are  very  young.  Now  we  have  given 
them  the  added  responsibility  of  the  fran- 
chise. Have  we  given  them  what  they  need 
to  be  ready  for  either? 

In  an  adveriLsement  appearing  In  a  maga- 
zine some  time  ago  was  a  picture  of  a  sign 
on  the  side  of  a  bank  building  which  said 
"Due  to  Lark  of  Interest,  Tomorrow  Has 
Been  Cancelled,"  In  shutting  our  eyes  to  tlie 
needs  of  our  youth,  turning  away  from  them 
when  they  do  not  agree  with  us,  we  are,  in 
effect,  trying  to  do  wiiat  cannot  be  done — 
"To  Cancel  Tomorrow,"  These  people,  ques- 
tioning and  rebellious,  Inquiring  for  guid- 
ance to  meet  their  needs,  represent  tomor- 
row. It  is  up  to  us,  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents, to  help  the  world  meet  tomorrow. 
To  make  tomorrow  as  it  was  meant  to  be. 

I  would  like  to  mention  now  something 
in  which  I  have,  along  with  other  members, 
a  keen  personal  interest.  We  are  subnilttmg 
to  the  Continental  Congress  In  April  of  this 
year  a  project  wiiich  should  be  completed 
in  1974  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Bicentennial.  Specifically,  the  DAR  would 
imderwTlte  the  cost  of  furnishing  two  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  Indep>endence  Hall  In 
Philadelphia,  Tlie  rooms  are  the  Governor's 
Council  Chamber  and  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee Room,  All  structural  work  has  al- 
ready been  done,  and  beautifully,  on  the 
restoration  of  this  shrine  of  ovir  Nation, 
Every  other  room  in  the  building  has  been 
completed  with  go'.-ernment  and  other  funds. 
except  these  two  rooms.  If  the  membership 
approves  this  project,  we  shall  term  it  our 
"Gift  to  the  Nation"  on  its  200th  birthday, 
a  gift  to  be  presented  in  honor  of  the  found- 
ing of  our  country.  This  project  will  become  a 
lasting  memorial  to  the  DAR  and  to  our 
deep  regard  ior  the  United  States  of  America. 

No.  the  charges  of  indifference,  com- 
placency, and  the  standpatlsm  leveled 
against  us  simply  are  not  true.  But  what  Is 
true  is  that  we  have  not  been  effective  In 
presenting  our  story  to  the  general  public. 
This  Is  a  ,t;\sk  which  must  be  undertaken 
and  in  which  we  shall  succeed. 


HEART  DISEASE  PREVENTION 
CENTERS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TEN.NESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr,  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  be  a 
ma.ior  step  forward  in  this  Nation's  at- 
tack on  our  No,  1  killer — heart  disease. 

Americai'L«  liave  worked  hard  to  build 
the  most  productive  society  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Heart  diseai-e  has  also 
worked  with  extra  effort  to  rob  Ameri- 
cans of  the  fruits  of  this  society.  Over 
1  million  Americans  die  each  year  as 
a  result  of  heart  disease.  This  bill  will 
establish  ceiiters  throughout  the  United 
States  to  aid  Americans  in  their  struggle 
against  this  indiscriminate  killer. 

The  three  ma.ior  provisions  of  this  will 
include  the  establishment  of  heart  dis- 
ease prevention  centers  throughout  the 
Nation : 
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First,  arteriosclerosis  centers  partlc- 
uJ  arly  aimed  at  identifying  tiiose  in  the 
y(unger  age  groups  afflicted  with  this 
disease; 

Second,  cardiovascular  centers  to  pro- 
vi  le  early  diagnosis  and  preventive  care 
fc  r  high-risk  individuals;  and 

Third,  an  Office  of  Health  Education 
w  thin  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
st tute  created  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
f 0  r  information  on  arteriosclerosis. 

rhese  preventative  Information  centers 
w;  11  be  especially  helpful  to  those  Ameri- 
ca ns  possessing  high  heart  attack  risk 
fa  :tors  such  as  problems  of  diet,  obesity, 
hj  pertenslon,     and     chronic     cigarette 


sn  loking. 

Phis  clinical  approach  adds  a  new  di- 
mension to  our  battle  against  heart  dls- 
.  Now  each  American  will  have  an 
OFportxmity  to  have  his  life  style  pro- 
fessionally diagnosed  in  order  to  identify 
patterns  which  lead  to  heart  dis- 
and  early  death, 
[t  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  further 
efforts  to  guarantee  America  the  full 
be^ieflt  of  her  greatest  resource — her  peo- 
.  Our  people  in  turn  will  benefit  from 
Heart  Disease  Prevention  Act  of  1972 
living  longer  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a 
■  productive  life. 
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C(  )NGRESSMAN  LESLIE  ARENDS  TO 
RECEIVE  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
\WARD  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OP    ILLINOIS 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

Kir.    COLLIER.    Mr.   Speaker,    under 

le^ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

.  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  a  news 

ease  announcing  the  fact  that  Con- 

Leslie  Arends  is  to  receive  the 

Aitierican  Legion  Distinguished  Public 

Award. 

can  think  of  no  other  American  who 

this  award  more  than  Congress- 

m^  Arends.  He  has  served  the  Nation 

h  ability  and  fidelity  for  28  years  as 

(Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
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seltatives. 
The  news  release  follows: 
Washington,  D.C.  January  27,  1972— The 
An  erican  Legion  National  Commander  John 
Oelger,  of  Des  Plalnes,  Illinois,  today  an- 
hnced    the    selection    of    Representative 
"1  C.  Arends,  of  Illinois,  as  the  1972  reclp- 
of   the   Legion's   Distinguished    Public 
Ice  Award. 

award,  last  presented  In  1968  to  the 
forkner  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive, John  W.  McConnack,  is  presented,  as 
:d  appropriate,  to  an  Individual  In  piib- 
Ufe  considered  to  have  made  an  excep- 
tlohally  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
Na  Ion. 

C  ongreesman  Arends  will  officially  receive 
award  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  1, 
',  during  the  American  Legion  National 
Tiander's  Banquet  for  Members  of  Con- 
at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  The  Ban- 
quet marks  the  highlight  of  week-long  actlv- 
surrounding  the  Legion's  annual  Wash- 
ing ton  Conference  of  executives  and  officials. 
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and  will  be  attended  by  some  2000  members 
of  congress,  Legionnaires  and  their  wives. 

Arends.  now  in  his  19th  consecutive  term 
In  the  House,  Is  the  Republican  Whip;  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  consls«ent 
supporter  of  veterans  legislation.  He  Is  a 
Navy  veteran,  and  a  long  time  member  of 
the  American  Legion. 
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THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOL 
CONCEPT 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, February  29.  1972,  I  submitted 
testimony  to  the  Judiciary-  Committee  on 
the  busing  situation.  I  insert  my  testi- 
mony in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Testimony   or  Congressman  Earle  Cabell 

Across  the  bottom  third  of  Sunday's  Dallas 
Morning  News,  a  six-column  banner  head- 
line reported:  "Classroom  Battle  Turning 
Physical,  Teachers  Say,"  While  It  Is  Inaccu- 
rate to  blame  the  18  reported  altercations 
since  school  opened  on  busing  alone,  there  Is 
no  doubt  the  tensions  that  exist  In  my 
district  today  at  school  and  at  home  are  a 
result  of  Intrusion  of  our  federal  courts  Into 
our  educative  processes.  This  was  even  car- 
ried to  the  unheard  of  extreme  of  a  decision 
by  the  Dallas  Court  to  divest  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Board  of  the  Dallas  Inde- 
pendent School  District  of  all  authority  In 
the  operation  of  the  School  System  and  plac- 
ing such  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  Trl- 
Ethnlc  Committee  appointed  by  the  Court. 
After  all,  there  Ls  no  way  to  count  the  attacks 
and  the  verbal   threats  that  go  unreported, 

WhUe  the  hearings  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  to  be  confined  to  proposals 
for  curbing  the  busing  of  school  children  to 
secure  racial  balance,  an  even  more  Impor- 
tant matter  Is  the  question  of  Improving 
minority  schools,  updating  facilities  where 
they  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and 
making  certain  that  our  strongest,  our  finest 
and  our  best  teachers  are  assigned  to  areas 
of  greatest  need 

Busing  Itself  Is  an  historic  method  of  trans- 
porting children  to  school  The  transporting 
of  school  children  from  thinly  populated 
suburban  or  rural  areas  Is  essentl.il  to  make 
available  adequate  facilities  to  these  chil- 
dren. This  Is  not  the  case  In  urban  areas 
where  the  population  density  Is  .sufficient  to 
provide  schools  for  the  Individual  neighbor- 
hoods convenient  to  them.  Today's  chaos  Is 
the  result  of  adding  the  element  of  force  and 
of  making  its  purpose  "to  achieve  racial 
balance."  regardless  of  the  distances  involved. 

The  result  has  unleased  a  political  force 
so  powerful  that  it  has  already  unsettled  the 
experts  In  the  White  House  and  ha.s  brought 
po-A-erful  antl-buslng  majorities  to  the  fore 
In    both    Houses    of    Congress. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  power  of  the 
neighborhood  school  concept.  Its  effect  upon 
public  opinion,  and  its  ability  to  change  the 
minds  of  politicians  as  a  threat  to  it  devel- 
ops in   their  home   districts. 

Another  Dallas  newspaper,  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  expre.ssed  It  best  in  a  lead 
editorial  Sunday,  pointing  out  "That  while 
this  nation  earnes*!y  seeks  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  blacks  and  whites  alike.  It 
Is  ni->t  likely  to  stand  for  schemes  tha*  detract 
from  the  learning  process  and  even  heighten 
those  racial  tensions  we  would  all  like  to 
be  done  with." 


[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Feb.  27, 
1972] 

CLASSBOOM     BATTLK     TtTKNINO     Phtsical, 

Teachxbs  Say 
(By  Leo  Donosky) 

A  lot  of  teachers  always  thovight  they 
were  fighting  a  battle  against  Ignorance,  but 
lately,  some  say  they  Just  feel  they  are  fight- 
ing a  battle. 

In  some  Dallas  schools,  discipline  problems 
have  been  serious  enougb  to  initiate  military 
strategy. 

At  one  Junior  high  school  last  year,  a 
teacher  reported,  a  voice  occasionally  would 
come  over  the  public  address  system  an- 
nouncing "Operation  Little  Lamb,  Operation 
Little  Lamb." 

"That,"  the  teacher  explained,  "was  a  sig- 
nal for  us  to  clear  the  restrooms  and  halls 
and  move  the  klda  down  to  the  first  floor 
for  a  shakedown." 

The  School's  principal  would  then  have 
each  student  empty  his  or  her  pockets.  All 
"weapons"  would  be  confiscated  and  the 
principal  would  paddle  the  students  who 
had  brought  them. 

But  several  teachers,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  they  are  now  ready  to  mount 
a  campaign  of  their  own. 

"Conditions  have  gotten  so  much  worse, 
teachers  have  become  more  militant.  Things 
have  got  to  change  even  if  It  takes  a  strike," 
one  said. 

Since  the  opening  of  school  this  year,  18 
Incidents  have  been  reported  of  students 
physically  attacking  teachers. 

While  most  such  attacks  take  place  in  in- 
ner city  schools,  a  teacher  at  a  Junior  high 
school  where  four  attacks  have  taken  place 
this  year  said  the  Increase  Is  not  Just  a  re- 
sult of  faculty  desegregation.  Attacks  have 
taken  place  against  blacks  as  well  as  white 
teachers,  he  said. 

"Of  course,  it  doesn't  help  that  the  young- 
est, most  Inexperienced  teachers  were  trans- 
ferred into  the  most  difficult  situations,"  he 
said. 

Dealing  with  problems  and  frtistrations 
physically  Is  more  a  socio-economic  factor 
than  a  racial  one,  another  said. 

Teacher  morale  is  a  little  better,  though, 
In  schools  with  students  from  middle  and 
upper-middle  class  backgrounds. 

"There's  an  atmosphere  of  Intimidation," 
said  a  woman  teaching  at  a  predominantly 
white  Junior  high  school. 

Because  of  recent  court  rulings  extending 
student  rights.  "I'll  tell  a  student  to  stop 
something  and  he'll  say  'touch  me  and  I'll  sue 
you.'  And  he  can,"  she  said. 

Teachers  said  they  saw  the  breakdown  In 
authority  in  schools  moving  across  the  na- 
tion like  a  thunderstorm. 

School  Supt.  Nolan  Estes  said,  "We  saw  it 
start  several  years  ago  on  the  West  and  East 
Coast,  move  into  the  Midwest  and  head 
South." 

Anne  Schuessler,  a  teacher  at  Skyline  Cen- 
ter, said  she  Is  glad  student  rights  have  been 
upheld  by  the  courts.  "It's  time  we  started 
treating  them  like  people.  Some  teachers 
have  equated  respect  with  making  students 
scared  to  death." 

"For  so  long  we  had  to  enforce  ridiculous 
rules  like  dress  codes."  said  another  teacher. 
But  now  there  has  been  an  "overreactlon" 
among  students  with  their  new  rights.  "They 
are  pushing  to  see  how  far  they  can  go." 

"You  couldn't  count  all  the  verbal  and 
physical  threats  that  go  unreported,"  he 
said. 

Some  teachers  say  they  shy  away  from 
reporting  too  many  problems  for  fear  of  look- 
ing bad  at  "teacher  evaluation  time." 

Jewell  Howard,  president  of  the  6.500- 
member  Classroom  Teachers  of  Dallas  (CTD) , 
said.  "This  Is  going  to  be  the  big  Issue  this 
year.  We're  not  going  to  allow  teachers  to  be 
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afraid  in  the  schools  or  feel  like  it's  their 
fault." 

Some  teachers  say  they  feel  forgotten  In 
the  hue  and  cry  of  parents  for  tighter  disci- 
pline In  the  schools. 

"Most  of  the  problems  happen  outside  the 
classroom.  When  you're  acting  like  a  p>oUce- 
man,  doing  hall  patrol  and  lunchroom  duty, 
kids  react  to  you  like  a  policeman,"  said  one 
teacher. 

"I  wasn't  trained  for  that  and  don't  want 
to  do  it.  But  we're  the  ones  who  have  to  en- 
force the  rules,"  he  said. 

School  district  policy  warns  teachers 
against  making  "initial"  contact  with  a  stu- 
dent or  an  outsider  causing  a  disruption,  to 
keep  physical  injuries  to  teachers  to  a  mini- 
mum and  prevent  lawsuits. 

Herb  Cooke,  director  of  CID,  said  the  as- 
sociation Is  mounting  a  campaign  to  inform 
teachers  of  their  rights.  Most,  he  said,  don't 
know  it  Is  up  to  them  to  press  charges 
against  a  student  who  assaults  a  teacher. 

CTD,  he  said.  Is  going  to  help  teachers 
press  criminal  charges  that  stick  and  "do 
everything  we  cun  to  get  students  con- 
victed." 

Cooke  said  CTD's  attorney  has  also  advised 
pressing  civic  damage  suits  against  parents 
in  hopes  they  will  take  greater  responsi- 
bility for  their  children's  actions. 

"Our  teachers  nave  been  going  the  third 
mile,  not  Just  the  second,"  Estes  said.  "But 
they  need  our  help  and  support." 

Dr.  Estes  said  newly  Issued  directives  to 
principals  instruct  them  to  remove  perpet- 
ual troublemakers  from  the  schools." 

Estes  said  the  school  district  has  alter- 
nate programs  for  students  such  as  instruc- 
tion In  the  home. 

He  said  the  cost  would  be  "prohibitive"  to 
free  teachers  altogether  from  non-teaching 
duties  such  as  hall  patrols. 

Estes  said  he  wants  more  administrative 
and  management  personnel  In  the  schools  to 
free  principals  and  counselors  from  paper 
work. 

One  young  teacher  said,  "It's  going  to 
take  changing  the  entire  school  atmosphere. 
School  has  got  to  be  a  place  where  learning 
Is  exciting. 

"That's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money  and 
time,"  he  said. 

"I  guees  I'm  Just  crazy  enough  to  wait 
around  for  it  to  change,"  he  said.  "It  has  to." 


[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
Feb.   27,    19721 

Busing  Revolt 

Who  would  have  thought  It? 

Only  a  year  ago,  most  Northern  congress- 
men and  senators  api>eared  dead-set  against 
affording  the  South  any  relief  from  the 
anguish  of  racial-balance  busing. 

Now  the  Senate  has  voted,  43-40,  to  take 
away  from  the  federal  courts  the  power 
they've  used — and  abused — to  order  busing. 

Sens.  Mansfield  and  Scott,  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  floor  leaders,  respectively, 
had  hoped  that  by  offering  meaningless  anti- 
busing  legislation  they  could  take  steam  out 
of  the  drive  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  outlaw  pupil  assignment  on  the  basis  of 
race.  It  wasn't  a  bad  strategem.  The  Senate 
last  Thursday  went  along  with  Mansfield 
and  Scott,  voting  useless  and  futile  stric- 
tures against  busing  that  too  seriously  In- 
conveniences children. 

But  the  leadership  may  have  underesti- 
mated the  nationwide  abhorrence  that  btis- 
Ing  these  days  calls  forth.  For  the  very  next 
day,  the  senators  tacked  onto  a  higher  edu- 
cation bill  Michigan  Sen.  Robert  Griffin's 
amendment  to  halt  busing  orders  altogether. 

All  we  can  say  is,  "Hallelujah!" 

Here  is  the  rationale  for  Griffin's  amend- 
ment: The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts.  What  Griffin  proposes,  then. 
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Is  all  very  open  and  above-board-  -to  strip 
federal  Judges,  at  whatever  level,  of  their 
power  to  mandatte  desegreg^atlon  plans  based 
on  busing.  This  is  the  action  for  which  both 
of  Texas'  senators,  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  John 
Tower,  had  called  in  no  unmistakable  terms. 
After  all.  It  Ls  the  federal  Judiciary  which 
is  most  responsible  for  the  present  busing 
crisis. 

The  legislation  goes  ultimately  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  in  our  opin- 
ion. It  will  receive  even  a  warmer  welcome 
than  In  the  Senate.  For  in  the  lower  cham- 
ber, with  its  cloee  ties  to  grass-roots  Amerloe. 
one  discerns  massive  sentiment  against  theee 
ukases  prescribing  massive  busing.  Thus  we 
would  predict  that  the  Griffin  amendment 
wlU  ultimately  find  Its  way  Into  the  statute 
books. 

A  word  oi  caution:  As  John  Tower  points 
out,  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
is  "the  only  approttoh  that  is  100  i>er  cent 
certain"  to  do  away  with  busing.  For  such 
an  amendment  would  be  abeolutely  immune 
from  being  overturned  in  court.  Hearings  on 
the  question  open  Wednesday  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Griffin  legisla- 
tion notwithstanding,  we  think  the  amenda- 
tory process  ought  fully  to  be  pursued. 

Even  so.  the  Griffin  amendment's  adoption 
is  heartening  for  reasons  other  than  the 
altogether  salutary  effects  It  should  have.  In 
selling  43  United  States  senators  on  his  pro- 
posal, Sen.  Griffin  has  demonstrated  plainly 
as  day  that  the  American  people  are  weary  oif 
social  engineering  schemes  devised  by  non- 
elected  Judges;  that  whUe  this  nation  ear- 
nestly seeks  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  blacks  and  whites  alike.  It  Is  not  likely  to 
stand  for  schemes  that  detract  from  the 
learning  process  and  even  heighten  those 
racial  tensions  we  would  all  like  to  be  done 
with.  This  much  the  Senate  has  shown.  And 
it  is  with  the  utmost  relief  that  we  note  It. 


THE    THREAT    FROM    CUBA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
special  hearings  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  December,  it  was 
revealed  that  despite  a  steadily  increas- 
ing threat  posed  by  submarine-launched 
missiles  and  newly  developed  long-range 
Soviet  bombers,  our  detection  and  inter- 
cept capabilities  have  rapidly  deterio- 
rated to  the  point  that  the  existing  U.S. 
air  defense  is  virtually  useless. 

Delving  into  the  strange" intrusion  of 
a  Russian-built  AN-24  aircraft  which 
landed  at  New  Orleans  Moisant  Interna- 
tional Airport  on  the  morning  of  October 
26,  1971.  the  committee  foimd  that  the 
flight,  originating  in  Havana  and  carrj'- 
ing  a  contingent  of  22  Cuban  Commu- 
nists en  route  to  "attend  an  international 
sugarcane  technological  conference." 
had  actually  passed  imdetected  through 
the  U.S.  aircraft  defense  identification 
zone — ADIZ — flying  at  an  altitude  of 
4,000  feet.  The  "Cubana  877"  had  not 
even  been  noticed  by  either  civilian  or 
military  officials  until  the  pilot  radioed 
the  control  tower  requesting  landing  in- 
structions. 

This  unusual  incident  was  reminiscent 
of  an  earlier  flight  in  October  1969  when 
a  Cuban  Air  Force  defector  flew  an  armed 
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Soviet-built  Mig-17  from  Red  Cuba  into 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  near  Miami, 
Fla..  at  a  time  when  the  President's  per- 
sonal plane,  Air  Force  One,  was  parked 
on  the  field.  Like  the  Cubana  877,  the 
Mig-17's  flight  had  been  virtually  unde- 
tected until  it  flew  past  the  control  to'^er 
at  the  airbase.  Fortunately,  that  pilot 
was  on  our  side. 

How  could  aircraft  from  a  Commiuust- 
held  coimtry  just  90  miles  from  our 
shores  violate  our  sovereign  air  space 
without  being  detected  or  aleiting  our 
own  defenses?  This  was  one  of  the  vital 
questions  asked  a  select  group  of  defense 
experts  in  executive  session  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Their 
candid  answers,  while  heavily  censored 
before  publication  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, nevertheless  revealed  the  chill- 
ing fact  that  the  entire  southern  flank 
of  the  United  States  is  almost  undefended 
and  wide  open  to  enemy  attack  from  un- 
friendly nations  vo  the  south  of  us.  esj)e- 
cially  Red  Cuba.  In  fact,  while  the  hear- 
ings were  taking  place  in  Washington  a 
fleet  of  Russian  ships — the  seventh  \-i.sit- 
ing  Cuba  since  July  19€9 — were  dropping 
anchor  in  Havana,  and  Souet  TU-95 
aircraft  were  landing  wTth  still  more 
Commimist  cadres  to  bolster  the  grov^ing 
force  of  more  than  30,000  Soviet  Army 
personnel  already  stationed  m  Cuba. 

As  the  committee  pointed  out  in  Its 
lengthy  report,  in  the  name  of  "economy  " 
Secretan-'  of  Defense  Robert  McNanmra 
in  early  1963  had  "announced  a  pliase- 
out  of  a  large  number  of  detection 
radars"  the  impact  of  which  "was  to 
further  weaken  radar  detection  in  the 
southeast  and  to  open  a  new  gap  across 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona."  Air  de- 
fense forces  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent were  reduced  by  approximately  60 
percent.  While  forces  were  concentrated 
in  positions  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  continent  and  along  the  northern 
Atlantic  Euid  Pacific  coasts  to  pronde  a 
perimeter  defense  for  all  U.S.  borders, 
our  southern  border  was  completely 
ignored.  Since  the  aircraft  dcfen.'^e  iden- 
tification zone  extends  almost  200  miles 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  any  aircraft 
flying  at  an  altitude  of  less  Uian  2,000 
feet  cannot  be  detected  by  radar  tmtil 
it  gets  witliin  25  miles  of  the  radar  sta- 
tion, FAA  radar  capabilities  are  obnously 
inadequate  to  meet  all  contingencies. 

Therefore,  continued  the  report,  con- 
trol and  surveillance  of  foreign  aircraft 
in  that  air  defense  zone  are  .'^olely  de- 
pendent on  the  cooperation  of  the  ap- 
proaclung  pilot  in  retorting  his  int«nt 
and  aircraft  pasition.  Needless  to  say,  an 
armed  squadron  of  offensive  Soviet  air- 
craft from  anj'  of  the  numeroui  bases  in 
Cuba,  or  a  battery  of  long-range  Soviet 
nuclear  ballistic  missiles  launched  from 
a  score  of  Komar-type  guided  missile 
ships  or  atomic  submarines  patrolling  our 
coastline  from  their  heanly  fortified  sub 
base  at  Cienfuegos,  would  hardly  file  a 
flight  plan  before  committing  an  aggres- 
sive action. 

With  all  these  grim  factors  In  mind, 
the  HoiLse  Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee 
concluded  that — 

1.  Tlie  existing  United  States  air  defense 
Is  virtually  useless — it  Is  more  of  a  concept 
than  an  actualltv; 
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2  Because  of  the  f:ii':iire  to  maintain  a 
.Uble  US.  air  defense  system,  sovereign  U.S. 
air  space  cannot  be  effectively  protected  from 
rtrusions  of  foreign  aircraft,  civil  or  miU- 
4ry; 

3.  There  is  a  1500  mile  opening  in  our  air 
d(  fense  on  the  southern  U.S.  perimeter  be- 

•. 'een  Florida  and  CriUfcrnia.  The  area  is 
trtually  devoid  of  military  surveillance  and 
,ir  defense  command  and  control;  and 

4.  The  Cuban  plane  incidents  at  Homestead 
A  r  Force  B:ise  and  at  New  Orleans  deincn- 
strate  that  any  foreign  power  can,  at  will, 

ialate  the  southern  U.S.  ;t:r  space  without 
di'tection  cr  Interception. 

Not  too  long  ago,  if  confronted  witi: 
such  a  clear  and  present  danger  right  on 
o  ir  own  doorstep,  we  would  have  imme- 
d  ately  invoked  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
T  lere  never  was  any  good  reason  for 
b  icking  away  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
a  id  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  House 
A  rmed  Services  Committee  give  tis  every 
g  xxi  reason  for  reestablishing  it. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  OFFICIAL 
RESIDENCE  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 


a 


E 


V 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    M.\RYL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 

y  22  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an 
otecial  re.^idence  for  the  Vice  President 
0  the  United  States  at  Oxon  Hill  Manor 
iji  Prince  Georges  County,  Md..  my  home 

strict. 

At  the  same  time,  an  identical  bill  was 
bting  introduced  m  the  other  body  by 
Senators  M.athias    Beall,  Church,  and 

UMPHREY. 

Oxon  Hill  Manor  is  ideally  suited  to 
tie  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  of- 

:e  of  Vice  President  becau.?e  of  its  ex- 
tiaordmary  beauty  and  size,  as  well  as 
its  convenient  location — only  minutes 
a  ,vay  from  the  White  House,  the  Capitol, 
a  id  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  the  base 
u^ied  for  vice  presidential  aircraft. 

The  Washington  Post  featured  an  ar- 
ticle last  week  describing  Oxon  Hill  Man- 
0  •  in  detail,  and  I  now  insert  that  article 
irito  the  Record: 

M.\NOR     FOR     THE     VeEP? 

(By  Maxine  Cheshire) 
O.xon  Hill  Manor,  a  classical  Georgian  man- 
D.i  overlooking  the  Potomac  and  less  than 
10   minutes  from  Capitol   Hill,   will  be  pro- 
p  )5ed   to  Congress   ne.xt   week  as  an  official 
ce-pres;dential  residence. 
Maryland's    Sens     Charles    McC.    Mathias 
ahd  J    Glenn  Beall  will  Introdvice  legislation 
io  provide  for  the  acquisition"  of  the  hls- 
t.ric    Prince    Georges    County    estete    as    a 
hpme  for  the  nation's  No.  2  officeholder. 
At  :he  same  time  on  the  House  side.  Rep. 
lArence  J.  Hogan  i  R-Md,  i .  will  introduce  a 
c  im.panion  bill. 

The  property,  once  the  home  of  Under  Sec- 
tary of  State  Sumner  Welles   in  the  New 
Cjeal  days,  has  special  significance  for  many 
historians  and  scholars. 

The  grounds,  almost  within  sight  of  Mount 
?rnon.  are  believed  to  be  the  burial  place 
o  ■  Jo'nn  Hanson,  who  preceded  George  Wash- 
iigton  as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
Spates  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
Mathias  and  Beall.  who  have  been  quietly 
bbymg  in  advance  for  their  proposal,  are 
us  far  encouraged  by  the  favorable  response 
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of  their  Senate  colleagues  and  key  members 
of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew,  also  from 
Maryland,  does  not  wish  to  appear  to  be 
house-hunting  for  himself.  But  he  ha*  indi- 
cated that  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  those  who  consider  the  place  appropriate 
f  jr  others  who  come  after  him. 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey. 
ivhose  own  staff  once  coveted  Oxoi\  Hill  Man- 
or ,vhen  the  Government  first  started  looking 
for  an  official  residence  In  the  1960s,  is  en- 
thusiastically behind  the  bill. 

Further  support  has  come  also  from  still 
another  Marylander,  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  Morton,  He  was  so  Impressed  with 
Oxon  Hill  Manor's  suitability  that  he  had 
the  National  Park  Service  work  up  an  eval- 
uation that  Congress  should  find  very  per- 
•luaslve. 

The  National  Park  Service's  Office  of 
.Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation  has 
concluded  in  a  two-volume  report  that  Oxon 
Hii:  Manor  is  something  "very  special"  and 
■  meets  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  the 
official  residence  of  a  high  official  such  as  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

The  report  concedes  that  there  may  be 
those  who  feel  that  the  Vice  President's  home 
,~hould  be  located  inside  the  District  of 
Columbia.  But  all  other  features  of  site  and 
location  are  regarded  as  "highly  desirable." 

Deer  roam  the  woods,  yet  Oxon  Hill  Manor 
is  only  7.4  miles  from  the  'White  House  and 
6  4  miles  from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  w^hlch 
IS  used  by  vice-presldential  aircraft. 

There  is  enough  acreage  (55  to  158  acres) 
available  to  satisfy  the  Secret  Service's  secti- 
rity  requirements  and  permit  both  a  heli- 
copter landing  pad  and  anchorage  for  a  boat 
on  the  river  frontage. 

Oxon  Hill  Manor  has  been  occupied  since 
1952  by  Fred  N.  Maloof.  a  self-made  mil- 
lionaire of  Lebanese  ancestry  who  got  rich 
in  oil  and  land  speculation.  He  bought  the 
property  from  Welles. 

.A  connoisseur  of  art  and  antiques  and  his- 
toric memorabilia,  Maloof  maintains  his  un- 
usual collection  for  visitors  as  "The  John 
Hanson  Memorial  Museum." 

But  he  hasn't  owned  the  property  since 
1967,  when  he  sold  it  to  Johnson  administra- 
tion insider  Howard  Burris.  who  tried  un- 
successfully to  develop  an  educational  Dis- 
neyland there. 

International  Capital  Corp,  and  Financial 
Realty  Corp,  now  hold  title  to  the  main  55 
acres  and  the  house.  The  remaining  92  acres 
are  owned  by  shopping  center  developers 
from  Hampton,  Va. 

Congress  has  long  been  in  favor  of  some 
kind  of  vice-presidential  residence,  but  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  sug- 
gestion with  enough  support  to  get  money 
from  the  .■\ppropriations  Committee. 

In  1966,  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
$750,000  for  "planning,  design,  construction, 
furnishing  and  maintenance," 

But  that  official  vice-presidential  house  was 
supposed  to  be  built  on  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory grounds  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and 
certain  admirals  were  just  as  happy  that  no 
one  on  the  Hill  ever  cared  enough  to  follow 
up  on  that  idea. 

Mathias'  and  Beall's  upcoming  bill  was 
draft«d  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
earlier  legislation. 

The  new  proposal  would  merely  change 
the  wording  of  what  is  already  on  the  books 
as  Public  Law  89-386  and  will'  read: 

",  .  ,  the  .Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  is  authorized  and  direct«l  to  ac- 
quire, by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  property 
known  as  Oxon  Hill  Manor  .  .  .  together  with 
a  suitable  portion  of  the  grounds  surround- 
ing it." 

The  new  bill  asks  for  an  appropriation  of 
.$1,5  million  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration "for  the  acquisition  and  initial  re- 
pair and  improvement  .  .  .  Including  the  cost 
of  initial  furnishings." 
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If  there  Is  any  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, money  will  probably  be  the  issue.  Some 
members  of  Congress  may  object  to  the  Mary- 
land location,  but  more  are  apt  to  be  stingy 
about  an  expenditure  that  not  everyone  con- 
siders vital. 

Oxon  Hill  Manor  can  be  bought  with  vary- 
ing amounts  of  acreage.  The  minimum  rec- 
ommended in  the  National  Park  Service's  re- 
port Is  a  55-acre  parcel  that  contains  a  49- 
room  mansion,  formal  boxwood  gardens,  a 
swimming  pool,  stables,  a  five-car  garage,  a 
greenhouse  and  a  six-room  manager's  cot- 
tage. 

The  asking  price  for  that  portion  Is  a 
negotiable  $1  million. 

The  Park  Service,  however.  Is  hoping  that 
Congress  will  consider  purchasing  an  addi- 
tional 92.73  acres  next  door  as  a  "buffer"  that 
could  also  be  available  for  "limited  recrea- 
tional use"  and  "public  access  to  the  water- 
front." 

The  history  of  Oxon  Hill  Manor  dates  to 
1685.  when  a  member  of  Maryland's  promi- 
nent Addison  family  acquired  the  land  from 
Lord  Baltimore. 

The  first  Oxon  Hill  Manor  house,  built  In 
1710,  survived  until  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1895. 

It  was  in  this  early  house  that  John  Han- 
son, a  visitor,  died  in  1783,  Many  written  rec- 
ords indicate  that  he  was  burled  there, 
either  In  the  family  cemetery  or  In  the  re- 
malios  of  what  appears  to  be  a  mausoleum, 

Hanson  has  a  cult  of  followers  among  his- 
tory buffs  who  feel  he  has  been  overlooked 
among  our  founding  fathers  and  would  like 
to  see  the  present-day  Oxon  HUl  Manor  be- 
cjme  a  memorial  to  him. 

The  brick  house  that  stands  there  today 
was  built  for  Sumner  Welles  In  1929  by 
Washington  architect  Jules  H.  de  Slbour,  who 
also  designed  the  Chevy  Chase  Country  Club. 

The  style  is  an  18th-century  English  coun- 
try house,  with  elegant  rooms  grandly  scaled 
for  formal  entertaining. 

A  26-by-31-foot  entrance  hall  is  floored 
with  black-and-white  marble.  A  26-by-45- 
foot  drawing  room  and  a  paneled  Charles 
Dickens  library  open  Into  each  other  and 
out  onto  verandas  with  a  view  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  dining  room  will  seat  24  at  one  long 
table,  and  perhaps  three  times  that  many  at 
smaller  tables. 

The  antique  Regency  wallpaper  has  a  his- 
tory which  researchers  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  confirm.  Supposedly,  an  emperor  of 
China  gave  the  eight  large  panels  to  Queen 
Victoria  as  a  gift. 

The  main  part  of  the  house  has  six  large 
"bed  chambers,"  each  with  Its  own  bath- 
room and  fireplace. 

The  service  wing  Is  three  stories  high,  79 
feet  long  and  contains  a  wine  cellar,  Incin- 
erator, sewing  rooms,  linen  closets,  sliver 
safe,  a  flower  room,  eight  rooms  for  female 
servants  and  four  rooms  for  male  servants. 

The  place  is  not  air  conditioned,  but  the 
steel-beam,  slate-roof  construction  Is  "first- 
class"  and  the  condition  Is  "sound." 

"Refurbishing,"  according  to  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, "would  Involve  more  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing than  repairs." 

Even  the  swimming  pool  (25-by-75  feet) 
is  in  good  condition,  but  It  needs  a  filtering 
svstem. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  "  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


WALTER  AND  MARVIN  MIRISCH 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  enormous  influence  the 
communications  media  has  on  the  minds 
of  the  public.  Audiences  respond  readily 
to  what  they  read  in  the  press  or  to 
what  they  see  on  film.  Thus,  it  behooves 
those  members  of  the  various  media  to 
weigh  carefully  their  responsibilities  to 
the  people  when  they  prepare  material 
that  will  eventually  reach  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  public. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  example  of 
people  in  the  communications  field  who 
have  proved  their  responsibility  to  their 
audience  than  Walter  and  Marvin 
Mirisch,  whose  motion  picture  produc- 
tion company,  Mirisch  Productions,  Inc., 
has.  since  its  inception,  taken  great  pains 
to  produce  only  films  that  are  suitable 
material  for  vast  general  audiences. 

I  am  reminded  of  Walter  and  Marvin 
Mirisch  at  this  time  because,  with  the 
release  of  their  motion  picture  version 
of  the  great  musical  hit,  "Fiddler  on  the 
Roof."  they  have  entered  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  their  com- 
pany. True  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Mirisches,  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof  '  opened 
with  many  charity  premiers  across  the 
country,  raising  much-needed  money  for 
hospitals  and  other  worthy  organiza- 
tions. For  instance,  the  film  was  pre- 
sented in  Los  Angeles  by  the  Women's 
Guild  of  Cedars-Sinai,  which  has  raised 
almost  half  a  million  dollars  through 
premieres  of  th:-ee  Mirisch-produced 
motion  pictures. 

In  the  15-year  span  of  Mirisch  films, 
which  began  with  the  highly  entertain- 
ing comedy,  "Some  Like  It  Hot."  Mirisch 
pictures  have  won  23  Academy  Awards, 
including  the  "Best  Picture  '  award  for 
such  fine  films  as  "The  Apartment," 
"West  Side  Story,"  and  "In  the  Heat  of 
the  Night,"  the  latter  personally  pro- 
duced by  Walter  Mirisch. 

Only  this  year,  the  Mirisch  brothers' 
fine  record  was  cited  by  the  ABC-Inter- 
state Theatre  Chain,  which  presented 
them  with  its  prestigious  1971  Gold  Star 
Award  for  "their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  motion  picture  art."  The 
chain's  president,  William  E.  Mitchell, 
stressed  the  company  "has  been  respon- 
sible for  consistent  quality  film  making 
wliich  has  brought  outstanding  returns 
for  theater  men  throughout  the  world 
and  added  prestige  and  distinction  to  the 
entire  motion  picture  industry." 

T\TDical  of  the  philanthropic  nature  of 
the  Mirisches  through  the  years,  the 
brothers  themselves  are  celebrating  their 
15th  anniversary  by  establishing  a  fel- 
lowship at  the  University  of  California 
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at  Los  Angeles.  An  annual  award  will  be 
made  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  a 
UCLA  graduate  student  to  make  his 
thesis  film  and.  under  separate  arrange- 
ments, the  Mirisches  will  see  that  the 
film  is  distributed,  to  enable  the  student 
to  make  a  firm  entry  into  the  motion 
picture  business. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  Mirisches  as  a 
part  of  one  of  California's  great  indus- 
tries— the  motion  picture  industry.  And  I 
am  proud  that  they  represent  our  State 
and  our  country  so  well.  They  and  their 
pictures  have,  in  many  ways,  become 
ambassadors  of  entertainment  to  au- 
diences, not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
many  countries  abroad. 

I  congratulate  the  Mirisch  brothers  on 
their  15th  anniversary  and  wish  them 
continued  success  in  the  future. 


THE  DANGER  OF  COMMUNISM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CM  IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
danger  of  communism  has  not  disap- 
peared. Wliile  we  can  witness  new  rela- 
tions between  China  and  the  United 
States,  the  danger  of  Soviet  communism 
and  communism  in  Europe  has  rather 
increased.  Tliis  is  d'ue  to  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  a  hard 
and  purposeful  policy  wliich  tends  to 
divide  European  countries,  to  push  the 
United  States  out  of  Western  Europe,  to 
reach  the  recognition  of  the  Communist 
domination  over  central  and  Eastern 
Eui'ope,  and  to  brinu  about  a  neutral 
and  socialistic  statu.s  to  Ihe  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  This  can  be  called  the 
Soviet  Western  policy.  At  the  same  time 
we  can  see  the  Eastern  policy,  or  the 
Ostpolitik  of  the  present  Socialist -Lib- 
eral Government  of  Western  Geimany. 

Being  friends  of  the  German  people 
and  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
since  the  days  of  the  t-reat  Chancellor 
Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  who  was  a  sincere 
friend  ol  the  United  States,  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  Ostpolitik  which  the  pres- 
ent German  Government  has  cairied  out 
on  its  own,  out  of  its  own  initiative,  the 
Germans  have  made  a  bad  deal  with  the 
Communist  Stales,  especially  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland.  Tliis  could  also 
be  a  b'ad  deal  for  the  German  people. 
If  we  enumerate  the  long  list  of  the 
Soviet  wishes  wliich  the  West  Germans 
have  fulfilled  in  their  treaties  with  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw — including  the  debas- 
ing obligation  that  they  would  help  to 
bring  their  unfree  Commimist  half  as  a 
second  German  State  into  the  United 
Nations  and  to  an  international  recog- 
nition wliich  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
humiliation  which  no  other  nation  would 
voluntarily  take  upon  itself — we  are 
painfully  surprised  when  we  look  for  the 
Soviet  counterconcessions  and  find  none. 

Whether  we  meant  to  criticize  the  Ger- 
man Ostpolitik  or  whether  we  desire  to 
remain  neutral  and  aloof,  is  not  impor- 
tant. It  is  important  that  we  realize  the 
situation  and  that  we  find  out  how  to 
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divert  more  such  deals  and  how  to  undo 
past  deals  damaging  not  only  Gei-niany, 
but  Western  Europe  and  the  Western  al- 
liance as  a  whole. 

The  Soviets  do  not  make  their  political 
offensive,  which  is  closely  followed  by  an 
economic  offensive,  only  against  West 
Germany.  They  undertake  this  offensive 
against  the  entire  free  world,  by  every 
possible  means,  and  therefore  it  is  dam- 
aging to  all  if  any  free  world  nations  give 
up  positions,  no  matter  what  kind.  We 
agree  with  the  words  of  warning  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  in  Germany,  member  of  the  Bun- 
destag, and  former  Federal  Minister  Dr. 
Franz  Josef  Strau.ss  stated.  On  December 
10,  1969,  in  the  newspaper  Stimme  der 
Freiheit,  he  said: 

Maybe  the  danger  of  the  new  German  Ost- 
politik does  not  lie  so  much  In  the  fact  that 
this  Ostpolitik  makes  peace  more  insecure 
and  que.stlonable.  It  lies  rather  in  the  fact 
that  the  Ostpolitik,  slowly  but  surely 
changes  the  balance,  which  has  been  kept  up 
by  such  toilsome  efforts  and  formed  by  so 
many  factors,  to  our  disadvantage  In  no  case 
can  a  policy  of  mere  concessions  and  one- 
sided resignations  be  helpful  to  our  security. 


AMERICAN      LITHUANIANS 
RESOLUTION 


ADOPT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcd7icsday.  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ican Litliuaraans  recently  held  a  mass 
nieetnvi  at  the  Auditorium  Theatre  un- 
der the  auspices  ol  the  Lithuanian  Coun- 
cil of  Chicago  at  which  time  they 
adopted  a  resolution  v,hich  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  into  the  Record. 

Certainly,  groups  m  the  free  world  like 
the  Lithuanian  Council  are  the  true 
spokesmen  for  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
rather  than  the  stooges  imposed  on  that 
country  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

We.  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois, assembled  this  20th  day  of  February, 
1972,  at  the  Auditorium  Theatre  to  com- 
memorate the  54th  Anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  Resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas,  On  February  16.  1918.  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  proclaimed  its  Independence, 
exercising  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
be  free  and  independent  for  all  time;  and 

Whereas.  By  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12, 
1920.  Soviet  Russia  recognized  Lithuania  as 
a  self-governing  and  completely  independent 
State,  and  by  the  Non-Aggression  Pact  signed 
September  28.  1926.  iir;dertook  to  respect  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  Inviola- 
bility of  Lithuania  under  all  circumstances; 
a:.d 

Whereas.  In  total  disregard  cf  Its  treaties 
and  pledges  the  Soviet  Union  In  June  1940 
seized  Lithuania  by  armed  force  and  Illegally 
incorporated  the  country  Into  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  violation  of  international  law,  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas,  The  Soviets  deprived  the  free  and 
proud  people  of  Lithuania  of  their  basic  hu- 
man and  civil  rights,  converted  the  prosper- 
ing country  Into  a  pauperized  vassal  of  the 
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i  empire,  and  these  conditions  continue 
>  this  day: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  we 
a^aln  express  our  sincerest  gratitude  to  the 
Dvernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Its  steadfast  non-recogniilon  of  the 
jvlet  seizure  and  Incorporation  of  Lithuania 
Id  trust  that  this  policy  will  be  continued 
ufitll  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States 
again  free  and  Independent;  Be  It  also 
Resolved.  That  the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
urgently  Implored  to  uphold  their  mor- 
a^  ly  correct  position  and  avoid  any  maneuvers 
wilch  might  lead  to  condoning  the  Soviet 
t^sslan  crime  of  the  enslavement  of  Hthu- 
and  the  other  Baltic  States;  Be  It  also 
Resolved.  That  we  request  the  President 
1  the  United  Stat«3  to  raise  the  Issue  of 
Lithuania's  liberation  at  the  forthcoming 
id  all   other  negotiations  with   the  Soviet 

in  Moscow;    Be   it   also 
Resolved.  That  we  request  that  the  foreign 
ppUcy    of    the    United    States    Government 
dude  the  liberation  of  the   Baltic  States 
an  Integral  factor  In  Its  European  security 
pi  ogram;   Be  It  also 

Resolved,  That  this  Resolution  be  sent  to 
tl-e  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
S<cretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  our 
Slate,  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  the  Press. 

Chicago  Ltthcanian  Covncn,. 
JuLrcs  Pahalho,  Chairman. 
Aldona  Indreika,  Secretary. 


ol 


C»  )NSUMERISM— EXCITING     TREND 
OR      EXAGGERATED      PROBLEM' 
ADDRESG      BY      QUENTIN      REY- 
NOLDS    OF     SAFEWAY     STORES 
INC. 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALU-ORNIA 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
.  Quentin  Reynolds,  chairman  of  the 
■  and  chief  executive  oflScer  of  Safe- 
Stores.  Inc..  spoke  before  an  execu- 
symposium  held  at  St.  Mary's  Col- 
e  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

[n    his    presentation,    Mr.    Reynolds 

what  I  consider  to  be  a  frank  and 

ard  appraisal  of  the  growing  con- 

er  movement  in  this  country.  I  find 

leartening  that  a  representative  of  one 

this  Nation's  largest  firms  takes  such 

positive   attitude   on    this   Important 
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think  that  my  colleagues  would  bene- 
from  reading  Mr.  Reynold's  speech, 
'  therefore,  I  am  inserting  it  into  the 
""'  at  this  point: 

CoNsrMEHiSM — Exciting    Trend    or 
Exaggerated    Problem 
'By  Quentin  Reynolds) 
']'hank  you,  Mr.  Chairman   Good  morning, 
isumers.   "Consumerism — Exciting   Trend 
Exaggerated  Problem."  I  think  that  title 
I  lost  appropriate  for  this  s>-mpo6lum  since 
subject.  "Consumerism",  touches  every- 
and  has  become  the  focus  of  attention 
the  past  several  years, 
the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me,  I  hope 
Ueflne  consumerism,  which  I  thlnlc  is  with 
X)  stay.  I  would  also  like  to  add  mv  voice 
he  argument  that  the  private  sector,  or 
'ness.  must  respond  to  the  activities  of 
iiuner  groups  to  the  mutual  advantage 
veryone  concerned. 
Consumerism  is  represented  by  a  vivacious 
"     from  the  White  House  in  Washington 
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D.C.  .  .  .  and  may  I  Join  others  In  welcoming 
you  to  this  Seminar  and  to  California  once 
again.  Mrs.  Knauer. 

Consumerism  Is  many  things  to  many  peo- 
ple. It  Is  "buyer  beware"  or  "seller  beware". 
It  Is  unemployment,  women's  lib,  product 
safety,  discrimination,  unit  pricing  and  open 
dating,  food  additives,  packaging,  monopo- 
lies, interest  rates,  installment  credit,  pollu- 
tion Utter,  solid  waste,  truth  In  advertising, 
obsolescence,  automation,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers,  birth  control,  labor  con- 
tracts, pesticide,  crime,  18-year  old  vote, 
drug  culture,  welfare,  slums,  profits,  space 
exploration,  pwace  and  war. 

Consumerism  is  Congress,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  U.S.  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  Consumers'  Publica- 
tions, over  fifty  organized  state  consumers' 
groups;  also,  Nader.  Purness.  Meyerson,  Nel- 
son,  Choat:    plus   many   mere. 

It  is  you  and  I.  It  Is  formal  and  Informal 
organizations  and  the  unidentified. 

It  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  a 
major  automobile  company  appearing  be- 
fore a  Senate  investigating  committee,  apol- 
ogizing to  a  then  comparatively  unknown 
attorney  for  the  actions  of  his  company 
which  had  hired  Investigators  to  look  Into 
the  lawyer's  personal  life,  allegedly  to  dis- 
credit him. 

It  Is  the  president  of  a  major  chemical 
company  undertaking  a  series  of  speaking 
engagements  at  campuses  throughout  the 
country,  attempting  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  students  and  business. 

It  Is  a  national  news  magazine  which  nor- 
mally reports  discontent  and  discrimina- 
tion on  Its  pages,  discovering  itself  Is  the 
target  of  demonstrations  by  Its  own  female 
employees. 

It  l3  a  major  utility  company  forced  to 
postpone  plans  for  a  nuclear  power  plant 
due  to  objections  from  conservation  groups 
who  feared  extermination  of  fish  In  the  ad- 
jacent rivers. 

It  Is  a  major  oil  company  which  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  oil  leak  In  one  of  Its  offshore 
wells  became  enmeshed  in  a  public  relations 
battle  with  the  citizens  of  a  West  Coast  city. 
Consumerism  Is  a  confused  hoiisewlfe  who 
Is  first  told  not  to  use  phosphate  detergenta 
because  they  are  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment. .  .  .  then  told  that  the  substitute  for 
phosphates,  called  NTA,  was  also  harmful. 
.  .  .  then  advised  It  Is  all  right  to  return  to 
the  use  of  phosphates  since  they  may  be 
less  harmful  than  any  available  substitute. 
Consumerism  Is  being  told  that  the  con- 
sumption of  fish  Is  dangerous  to  the  health 
due  to  Its  high  mercury  content.  .  .  .  and 
then  being  Informed  that  Investigation  re- 
veals that  prehistoric  fish  contained  an  even 
higher  level  of  mercury. 

Consumerism  Is  being  warned  that  soft 
drlnlcs  containing  cyclamates  are  dangerous 
to  the  health. 

Consumerism  Is  a  Japanese  automobile 
manufacturer  developing  a  car  that  first 
snlifs  a  driver's  breath  before  agreeing  to 
transport  him  ...  a  small  Intake  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  steering  wheel  contains  a  "sensor" 
which  can  detect  changes  In  the  alcoholic 
content  of  the  breath  and  when  the  sensor 
becomes  suspicious,  the  car  won't  start. 

The  retail  Industry,  of  which  I  am  a  part, 
has  experienced  more  Intensive  consumer 
pressures  than  most  other  types  of  business. 
I  think  this  Is  because  the  retailer  is  in  a 
position  of  high  visibility  and  public  ex- 
posure His  transactions  with  Individual  con- 
sumers may  number  hundreds  of  thousands 
per  day,  millions  per  year. 

He  becomes  familiar  with  the  pressures 
that  buUd  up  In  their  minds.  They  ask  for 
and  demand  reforms  In  the  market  place. 

The  store  manager  of  yesterday  had  sim- 
ply to  open  his  doors,  maintain  a  clean  store 
and,  hopefully,  be  competitive  with  his  fel- 
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low  merchants  across  the  street.  The  store 
manager  of  today  has  much  broader  respon- 
sibilities. He  is  now  being  asked  what  his 
company  Is  doing  about  waste  disposal  or  the 
recycling  of  soft  drink  containers.  He  Is  per- 
haps being  picketed  by  an  anti-war  group. 
He  is  suddenly  asked  to  make  decisions  and 
participate  In  discussions  far  beyond  the 
problems  within  the  four  walls  of  his  store. 
Consumerism  Is  International  in  scope.  It 
has  surfaced  In  many  countries  as  It  has  In 
the  United  States.  Canada  established  a  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs  well  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  Sweden  has  long  had  an  Institute 
for  Informative  Labeling  which  promotes  the 
use  of  standardized.  Informative  labels  by 
consumer  goods  manufacturers.  Great  Brit- 
ain restricted  the  advertising  of  cigarettes 
long  before  the  U.S.  did. 

The  first  wave  of  consumerism  centered  In 
the  1900's  when  Upton  Sinclair  wrote  "The 
Jungle".  This  generated  political  pressures 
which  resulted  In  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of 
1906,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act  passed  in  1914. 

The  second  wave  of  consumer  Interest, 
activated  In  the  1930's  resulted  In  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  of  1933,  creating  con- 
sumer advisory  bocu-ds  and  gained  federal 
recognition. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  current  con- 
sumer movement  will  soon  subside.  I  do  not 
think  this  Is  true. 

I  think  that  In  an  age  of  Increasing  tech- 
nology, more  affluent  buyers  and  a  growing, 
deep  concern  for  the  quality  of  life,  the  In- 
terest In  consumerism  will  accelerate.  The 
consumer  today  wants  better  Information, 
demands  better  performance  from  business 
and  Is  highly  critical  of  Impersonal  and  un- 
responsive companies. 

As  a  result  of  such  activities,  the  recent 
session  of  Congress  had  more  than  five  hun- 
dred legislative  proposals  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  Those  are  In  addition  to 
a  multitude  of  State,  county  and  municipal 
laws  and  legislative  proposals  of  similar 
nature. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  only  govern- 
ment can  solve  the  needs  of  consumerism. 
There  are  others  who  say  that  the  business 
cammunlty,  or  private  sector,  can  satisfy 
these  wants.  Others  advocate  a  business- 
government-consumer  team  to  cope  with 
such  problems.  I  favor  the  latter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  government  alone  Is  willing  or 
equipped  to  resolve  the  consumer  problems 
of  the  Individual  In  our  society  today.  I 
think  that  the  future  now  dictates  that  gov- 
ernment, business  and  the  consumer  must 
work  collectively  toward  eliminating  the 
deficiencies  In   the  market  place. 

David  Rockefeller,  Board  Chairman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  In  a  recent  speech 
before  the  Advertising  CouncU  In  New  York 
City  said : 

"Considering  the  seriousness  and  growing 
prevalence  in  some  quarters  of  this  attitude. 
It  seems  to  me  that  businessmen  have  no 
choice  but  to  repKjnd  by  becoming  reformers 
themselves,  making  a  determined  effort  to 
adapt  the  operation  of  the  market  system 
to  our  changing  social,  political  and  techno- 
logical environment. 

"The  question  really  comes  down  to  this: 
Will  business  leaders  seize  the  Initiative  to 
make  necessary  changes  and  to  take  on  new 
responslbUltles  voluntarily,  or  will  they  wait 
until  these  are  thrust  upon  them  by  law?" 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  there  Is  a  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  business  and  govern- 
ment of  the  need  for  change  and  for  the 
necessity  to  take  on  these  new  responsibili- 
ties. 

On  AugTist  5.  1971,  President  Nixon,  by 
Executive  Order,  established  the  National 
Business  Council  for  Consumer  Affairs.  This 
Council,  on  which  I  serve.  Is  comprised  of 
over  100  chief  executive  officers  of  business 
enterprises  of  all  sizes.  The  Council  will  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
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voluntary  programs  for  industry  action  to 
anticipate  and  resolve  consumer  problems. 
The  Council  will  advise  the  President,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
other  government  agencies,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

When  appropriate,  the  Council  will  make 
recommendations  concerning  legislation  or 
executive  action  on; 

Advertising  and  promotions. 
Packaging  and  labeling. 
Warranties  and  guarantees. 
Credit  and  related  terms  of  sale. 
Performance  and  service. 
Product  and  safety. 
Complaints  and  remedies. 
Business  operates  In  any  community  only 
with   the   approval   and   permission   of   the 
public.  It  has  become  more  and  more  evident 
that  corijoratlons  and  companies  structured 
and  designed  to  generate  profit  must  also 
generate  "social  profits".  It  Is  quite  apparent 
that  in  the  70 's  demands  will  be  made  upon 
many    companies    to    commit    financial    re- 
sources and  executives'  time  toward  solving 
social  problems  In  the  community.  I  feel  that 
this  trend  will  accelerate. 

I  think  that  those  corporations  and  com- 
panies which  Identify  with  this  trend  jvlU 
not  only  generate  more  social  profits  but  also 
be  rewarded  by  consumers  with  more  dollar 
profits  for  their  stockholders  and  Investors. 
Corporate  headquarters  are  being  visited  by 
more  and  more  security  analysts  who  are  not 
only  asking  for  earnings  reports  but  also 
records  of  social  profits.  In  my  estimation, 
companies  and  corporations  In  the  70's  will 
compete  aggressively  In  this  area  as  they  do 
today  for  dollar  profits. 

C.  W.  Cook,  Chairman,  General  Foods  Cor- 
poration, acknowledging  that  our  business 
system  today  Is  dangerously  threatened, 
stated  recently: 

"When  you  realize  the  power  of  consumer 
protest — especially  when  voiced  by  certain 
well-known  actlvltlsts — could  close  your 
company  down,  you  know  you  are  going  to 
have  to  face  It.  come  to  grips  with  It,  and  not 
dismiss  It  as  the  work  of  radicals  and  crack- 
pots, or  hide  behind  the  rule  of  caveat 
emptor." 

I  believe  that  the  private  sector  Is  equipped 
to  meet  this  challenge  and  that  it  will  make 
new  track  records  In  the  70's.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  corporate  profits  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  achieve  the  goal  of  responsibility. 
For  the  good  of  our  society  as  a  whole,  cor- 
porate profits  and  social  responsibilities  must 
go  hand  In  hand. 

I  feel  that  If  they  do  not,  the  system  which 
has  generated  the  highest  living  standard  In 
the  world  will  be  called  to  task  for  non- 
performance. The  penalties  for  non-perform- 
ance would  not  be  easy  to  take. 

I  don't  believe  It  will  come  to  that.  It  Is 
my  conviction  we  can  have  both:  profit,  on 
which  our  free  system  with  all  its  benefits 
depends,  and  progress  toward  solution  of  our 
social  problems. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  from  my  own  com- 
pany In  the  retail  food  business.  You  may 
have  noticed  the  unusual-looking  price  tags 
on  the  shelves  at  Safeway.  These  tags  are 
printed  by  computer,  and  show  the  price  per 
unit  (ounce,  pound,  or  whatever)  for  each 
size  and  product  displayed,  for  easy  com- 
parison of  quantity  values. 

This,  as  you  know,  Is  unit  pricing.  It  was 
undertaken  as  a  consumer  service,  and  ini- 
tially there  was  concern  lest  it  prove  a  costly 
drain  on  already  hard-pressed  profits. 

These  fears  proved  groundless.  In  fact,  we 
now  feel  that  the  system  of  computer-printed 
price  tags,  which  unit  pricing  brought  about, 
may  now  be  making  an  overall  contribution 
to  profit. 

We  find  that  customers  appreciate  the  unit 
price  information. 

We  also  find  operating  efficiencies  resulting 
from  the  system  such  as  fewer  out-of -stocks, 
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lees  labor  for  reordering,  less  labor  for  pro- 
ducing price  tags  and  tagging  shelves,  and 
more  accurate  pricing. 

This  may  be  an  unusually  pat  example.  But 
I  think  It  shows  the  possibilities,  and  sup- 
ports my  thesis  that  the  profit  needs  of  busi- 
ness and  the  best  interests  of  consumers  can 
go  hand  in  hand.  If  either  Is  to  be  realized 
both  must  be. 

I  believe  a  growing  number  of  businesses 
today  share  this  view  and  are  either  acting  on 
It  or  looking  for  ways  to  do  so.  The  call  now 
Is  to  widen  and  Increase  these  eflorts. 

Thank  you,  for  your  kind  attention. 
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most  Americans  would  now  believe  pos- 
sible to  rigorous  Federal  control  of  what 
our  people  eat.  This  is  not  to  deny  the 
need  for  action  where  real  dar.ger  of 
medical  harm  from  the  use  of  a  partic- 
ular food  product  is  clearly  established. 
But  these  new  restrictions  and  programs 
go  far  beyond  that.  We  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  possibility  of  government 
invasion  of  the  dining  room  in  a  Nation 
where  ow^.  already  gains  status  m  cer- 
tain circles  by  advocating  Government 
invasion  of  the  bedroom  for  the  sake  of 
population  control. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 
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MORE    TRAINS    THE     ANSWER    TO 
"FLYING    GETS    WORSE" 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mi".  Speaker,  effective 
January  28,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration— FDA — has  removed  saccharin 
from  the  list  of  substances  "generally 
recognized  as  safe"  and  has  limited  its 
use,  with  the  specifically  stated  prospect 
that  future  action  may  "include  the  with- 
drawal of  approval  for  use  of  saccharin 
in  food. "  This  has  been  done  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  study  finding  that 
when  saccharin  was  consumed  as  5  per- 
cent of  the  entire  dally  diet  of  rats — 
"a  level  roughly  equivalent  in  humans  to 
875  bottles  of  a  typical  diet  soft  drink 
per  day" — quoted  from  the  FDA  state- 
ment— some  rats  "developed  bladder 
tumors"  which  might  be  cancerous. 

At  first  glance  this  may  seem  merely  a 
new  height  of  bureaucratic  absurdity — 
for  surely  a  man  who  consumed  t^e  sac- 
charin equivalent  of  875  bottles  of  diet 
soft  drinks  in  a  single  day  would  be  dead 
long  before  he  had  time  to  get  cancer. 
But  when  we  learn  that  this  particular 
study  was  conducted  for  the  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation,  it  is  hard  not  to 
suspect  some  involvement  by  saccharin's 
market  competitor. 

Some  "natural  foods"  enthusiasts  who 
hailed  the  ban  2  years  ago  on  cyclamates, 
another  kind  of  artificial  sweetener,  may 
also  rejoice  over  a  possible  prohibition 
on  saccharin.  If  so,  they  are  making  a 
very  serious  mistake.  Our  country  might 
well  be  healthier  if  more  natural  foods 
were  eaten.  But  their  advocates  ought  to 
remember  that  they  too  could  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  prohibitions.  For  some 
years  action  has  been  pending  to  restrict 
the  use  of  harmless  vitamins  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  no  good.  If  saccharin 
is  disposed  of,  and  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral diet  control  increasingly  accepted, 
will  the  next  target  of  "sugar  research 
foundations"  be  honey?  Will  some  rat 
consuming  the  equivalent  of  875  bottles 
of  honey  in  a  day  also  develop  a  tumor 
which  might  be  cancerous? 

Then  on  February  7,  the  bill  (S.  1163) 
passed  the  House,  providing  for  a  whole 
new  Federal  program  to  supervise  the 
diet  of  older  Americans  thought  not  to 
be  well  nourished,  and  to  try  to  get  them 
to  change  their  eating  habits,  even  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  new  and  allegedly 
more  desirable  foods  into  their  o'wn 
homes.  We  may  be  coming  closer  than 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  I.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  been  seriously  handi- 
capped because  of  the  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  rail  passenger  traffic.  Elderly 
people,  especially,  find  it  difficult  to  get 
about  and  visit  relatives.  The  abandon- 
ment of  most  train  service  in  America 
is  a  backward  reality,  unbecoming  a 
great  countrj'  with  vast  resources,  The 
situation  should  never  have  occurred. 
The  quicker  we  overcome  this  problem 
and  restore  additional  trains,  the  better 
for  all. 

The  solution  may  not  be  so  apparent, 
but  the  facts  are  that  Japan  and  the 
European  countries  still  cn.ioy  excellent 
passenger  train  service,  and  time  sched- 
ules are  being  shortened  constantly.  We 
have  shied  away  from  Government  con- 
trol and  there  can  be  problems  when 
the  Government  operates  the  trains. 
Ho\kr-er,  this  may  be  one  possibility. 
We  need  the  service  even  if  it  means 
drastically  different  operational  sup- 
pKjrts  and  controls. 

For  a  time  we  thought  that  airplanes 
would  serve  to  make  trains  obsolete.  This 
is  not  true  at  all  for  the  vast  majority 
of  people.  In  many  places  plane  service 
has  been  reduced  from  a  lew  years  ago. 
The  airlines  are  in  deep  financial  trou- 
ble even  with  Government  mail  .'sub- 
sidies. The  airlines  have  never  presumed 
to  serve  the  people  away  from  the  large 
urban  centers. 

Sydnev  Harris,  nationally  circulated 
columnist,  said  in  his  February  22.  1972, 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Savan- 
nah Morning  News  and  other  papers, 
that  "Whatever  is  needed,  we're  not  get- 
tinti  it."  His  article  entitled  "Flying  Gets 
Worse,"  follows: 

Flying  Gets  Worse 
(By  Sydney  Harris) 

One  of  the  sad  paradoxes  about  the  air- 
plane is  that  non-urban  Amer.ca.  or  ab^.ut 
half  the  country,  has  worse  transportation 
now  than  it  did  when  the  railroads  were 
still  running. 

Friends  who  live  in  northern  New  E:igland. 
for  instance,  complain  bitterly  that  they  are 
forced  to  use  private  autos  now  more  than 
ever,  spending  hours  on  the  highways  to 
reach  the  clasest  commercial  airports. 

From   New   Toi  k  to  that   ivrea.   direct   air 
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.ice   Is   practically   impossible:    and   even 

Boston,  there  ts  only  marginal  service. 

In   the   Middle   West,   which   I   travel   a 

d    deal,    it    is    far   harder   now   to   reach 

■.y  towns  and  college  communities  than  it 

20  years  ago. 

onically.    the   airplane   was   suppcsed   to 

.g  people  together,  to  set  up  a  network 

ran.^portation.  to  ease  the  sense  of  geo- 

h;e  isolation  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 

Except  for  the  big  urban  centers,  quite 

contrary  has  h.ippened. 

tindreds  of  towns  are  now  cut  ofT,  except 

into  or  bus.  The  trains  have  stopped  run- 

a;.  and  it  doesnt  pay  the  airlines  to  majn- 

L  regular  service — or  any  service  at  all — 

raffio   is   light.    What   we    laughingly   call 

blic  convenience  and   necessity"  doesn't 

1  take  a  back  seat:  it  gets  no  seat  at  all. 

erst  of  all.  nobody  seems  to  be  working 

a  sensible,  realistic  answer.  Do  we  need 

competition   among   airlines,   or   less:' 

government  help,  or  none?  Fewer  and 

:er  airlines,  and  more  and  smaller  shuttle 

ices'    Vertical    Landing   Craff^    Helicop- 

'  Magic  carpets^ 

the  special  interests  fiLss  and  sputter 

ashlngton.  and,  as  usual,  everybody  has 

jciferous  lobby  e.xcept  the  long-su.'tering 

lie.  Nobodv.  so  far  as  I  know,  has  both- 

to  ask  the  traveler  what  he  would  like. 

he  would  like  it.  and  how  much  he  is 

.ng  to  pay  for  it, 

ains  are  nationalized  in  some  European 
itne.s,  and  so  are  many  of  the  airlines, 
y  get  nationaUzed,  In  some  causes,  becau.-r'e 
a'e  enterprise  becomes  too  private  and 
enterprising  enough.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
It  happen  here — our  government  doesn't 
'  a  splendid  record  of  running  things — 
it  surely  will  if  the  needs  and  ccnveni- 
3  of  enough  travelers  are  ignored  long 
igh, 

present,  there  is  no  genuine  competl- 
among  the  airlines,  in  price  or  in  basic 
ce.  Maybe  it  should  be  tried,  before  we 

over  all  otir  public  transportation  to 
government.  Mavbe  an  e.xtra  olive  in  the 
ini  or  a  piano  in  the  lounge  is  not  the 

way  to  attract  and  hold  more  passen- 
Whatever  is  needed,  we're  not  getting  it. 
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HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TE.X.AS 

1.1  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   1.  1972 

•.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
tlie  attention  of  Members  of  the 
a  story  by  Mr,  E,  Edward  Ste- 
is,  which  appeared  in  the  \Va.sliing- 
D.C.,  Evenmu-  Star  on  November  19, 


s   .'-tory   describe.,   the   determined 

of  Mr,  Eddie  L  Carter,  of  Fort 
th,  Tex,,  to  ca'.i5e  to  be  set  a.-ide  an 
ir  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
ice,  Mr.  Carter',?  .succc.-sful  court  bat- 
n  dependency  exemptions  v,ill  be  of 
fit  to  many  ,sniai;  taxpayers  in  the 
ire, 

story  follows: 

Wins  Case  fop.  the  Little  Guy 
(By  E,  Edward  Stephens) 
3    the    Internal    Revenue    Service   ever 

that   It   has  misinterpreted   the  law? 

It  did  on  Oct.  26.  for  instance,  when 
oked  a  12-year-oId  ruling. 
5  new  development  helps  legions  of  tax- 
3  who  support  their  parents,  grand- 
ts  and  other  aged  relatives.  Now  they'll 
.ependency    exemptions    that    formerly 
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EXTENSIOiNS  OF  RExMARKS 

they  would  have  been  obliged  to  fight  for  in 
court. 

The  1959  ruling  was  a  national  tragedy. 
During  Its  12-year  life,  countless  small  tax- 
payers lost  exemptions  to  which  they  clear- 
ly were  entitled  under  the  internal  revenue 
code.  They  paid  up.  primarily  because  there 
wasn't  enough  tax  money  involved  In  each 
case  to  Justify  retaining  a  lawj'er  to  fight 
for  them. 

But  lack  of  funds  didn't  stop  Eddie  L. 
Carter.  He  fought  singlehanded.  and  van- 
quished the  mighty  IRS. 

Carter  was  supporting  his  82-year-old 
grandmother,  who  lived  with  him  "in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex  When  he  claimed  an  exemption 
for  her  in  his  tax  return,  IRS  threw  it  out 
on  the  ground  that  Carter  hadn't  furnished 
more    than   half   her   support   for   the   year. 

Carter  proved  that  he  had  spent  .$915  to 
support  her.  and  he  showed  that  this  was 
more  than  half  the  total  amount  actually 
spent  for  this  purpose.  But  IRS  .said.  "No." 

The  service  contended  that  the  total  cost 
of  grandmother's  support  must  be  "consid- 
ered '  to  be  .SI. 927:  therefore.  Carter's  $915 
contribution  was  less  than  half. 

Standing  on  the  1959  ruling,  IRS  reasoned 
this  way:  Grandma  had  received  old  age 
assistance  from  the  state  of  Texas  totaling 
51,012  for  the  year.  This  entire  amount 
must  be  "considered"  to  have  been  spent 
for  her  support  even  though  Carter  had 
proved  that;  only  part  of  it  actually  had 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Why?  Because 
the  SI. 012  figure  was  based  upon  the  state 
government's  determination  of  grandmoth- 
er's need  for  support. 

Carter  couldn't  afford  to  retain  counsel. 
So  he  handled  the  case  himself,  and  carried 
the  day  In  the  tax  court. 

Judge  Samuel  B.  Sterrett  held  that  IRS 
must  be  guided  by  what  actually  happened— 
and  the  true  fact  was  that  Carter  had  paid 
more  than  half  the  actual  cost  of  Grand- 
ma's support.  Therefore,  Carter  must  be  al- 
lowed his  exemption. 

Surprisingly.  IRS  stood  pat  for  more  than 
a  year  after  this  rebuke,  although  Sterrett 
had  noted  that  the  1959  ruling  was  contrary 
to  its  own  regulations,  and  also  conflicted 
with  some  of  its  other  rulings.  But  on  Oct. 
26,  IRS  finally  announced  that  it  now 
"acquiesces"— agrees  with  the  result— in  the 
Carter  decision.  At  the  same  time.  IRS  re- 
voked the  discredited  ruling. 

Taxpayers  owe  a  great  deal  to  Eddie  L. 
Carter  and  others  like  him.  They  stand 
firm  for  justice,  heedless  of  the  time  and  ex- 
pense involved. 
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T'WO  ATTAIN  RANK  OF 
EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TFN.NESiEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr,  DUNCAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  recently 
I  paid  tribute  to  .some  outstanding  Boy 
Scouts  from  my  district  who  had  attained 
the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  Their  names 
appeared  in  the  Record, 

Todav  I  would  Uke  to  add  two  more 
names  of  accompli.shed  Scouts,  Certainly 
deserving  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  are 
Douglas  T.  Coile,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
H.t!  rv  F  C^i^e.  ,Jr.  and  John  A.  Fee.  son 
of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Fee,  both  of 
Knoxville.  Tenn. 

I  congratulate  these  two  young  men 
and  wish  them  continued  success  in 
fc:.:ouiing. 


LIQUIDATION  OF  U.S.  BUSINESS 
INTERESTS  IN  APARTHEID  AND 
REPRESSIVE  AFRICAN  COUN- 
TRIES: THE  CONTEXT  OF  AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN  POLICY  TQ-WARD 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  I  introduced  H.R.  13147  on  be- 
half of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
This  landmark  proposal  would  force  U.S. 
business  concerns  to  liquidate  their  hold- 
ings in  the  RepubUc  of  South  Africa. 
South -West  Africa.  Rhodesia  and  African 
territories  under  Portuguese  control — 
or,  in  essence,  those  nations  which  prac- 
tice unmitigated  and  totalitarian  apart- 
heid policies  and  practices  against  the 
majority  inhabitants  within  their 
boundaries. 

Over  the  coming  months,  I  shall  in- 
sert into  the  Record  re.search  material 
detailing  public  and  private  relationships 
of  this  Nation  to  the  governments  and 
policies  of  the  Republic.  Southwest 
Africa,  Rhodesia  and  the  Poituguese  ter- 
ritories. Included  will  be  many  firsthand 
reports. 

As  an  initial  step,  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  new,  and  extremely  important,  study 
just  completed  by  Dr.  Ronald  W.  'Walters, 
chairman  of  the  political  science  depart- 
ment of  Howard  University. 

I  find  this  study  to  be  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  type  of  problems  we 
must  deal  with  if  we  are  to  end  the  ab- 
surd support  from  the  United  States 
for  apartheid  and  other  racist  policies. 

The  study  follows: 

The  Glob.\l  Context  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
Toward  SotrrHERN  Africa 
(By  Ronald  W.  Walters.  Ph.  D. ) 
introduction 
111  this  background  paper,  the  writer  will 
attempt  what  is  assuredly  a  difficult  task  in 
the  leiist.  and  impossible  at  most,  which  is 
to  give  the  reader  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  the  global  respvihsibilities  of  the  U,S.  in 
relation  to  South  Africa.  To  assist  in  the 
pruning  process,  the  writer  will  use  two  con- 
cepts to  discipline  the  wide  range  of  vari- 
able.s  which  one  hrts  to  consider  in  approach- 
ing this  subject;  one  such  perspective  re- 
lates to  the  interest  of  the  global  powers 
in  South  Africa,  while  the  other  perspective 
deals  with  the  bilateral  relationsliips  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  South  Africa  which  have 
global  significance.  Before  utilizing  these 
concepts,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  statement  about  the  overall  policy  en- 
\ironment  within  which  U.S,  Alrican  policy 
operates, 

NIXONISM 

From  all  accounts,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion seems  to  be  dedicated  to  following  a 
course  of  action  not  only  designed  to  reduce 
American  involvement  in  the  Vietnamese 
war,  but  which  also  reduces  Americin  ac- 
tivity generally  In  foreign  affairs.  It  is  a 
policy  which  seems  deliberately  tailored  to 
conform  to  the  lessons  of  the  Eisenhower 
period  which  successfully  halted  American 
involvement  in  another  Asian  war  and  re- 
turned national  priorities  to  the  domestic 
■■^cene.  President  Nixon  himself,  time  and 
again  has  said  this  was  a  "low  profile"  policy 
designed  to  reduce  American  prominence 
in  international  conflict,  while  at  the  same 
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time,  reinforcing  essential  ties  to  close  allies 
in  order  to  ensure  the  maintainance  of 
strong  national  security  in  the  continuing 
conflict  with  communism.  For  example,  in 
the  recent  testimony  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  regard  to  F"i' 
1972  expenditures,  although  the  Secretary 
of  State's  statement  assessing  the  interna- 
tional political  situation  was  completely  off 
the  record,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  spelled 
out  in  some  detail  elements  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  as  it  applied  to  DoD  priorities.  The 
Secretary   listed  them  as  follows: 

1.  JK  concept  of  strategic  sufficiency  which  Is 
based  on  specific  criteria  for  the  design  of 
our  strategic  capabilities; 

2.  A  strong  conventional  capability  but- 
tressed by  Increased  burden  sharing  and  im- 
proved defense  capabilities  of  other  free 
world  nations: 

3.  Adequate  peacetime  geiieral  purpose 
forces  for  simultaneously  meeting  a  major 
connnunist  attack  in  either  Europe  or  Asia, 
assisting  allies  agaiii-si  non-Chinese  threats 
in  A;ia,  and  contending  with  a  contingency 
else.",  here; 

4.  Smaller  U.S.  active  forces,  with  great  em- 
pliasis  to  be  given  to  their  readiness  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Including  modernization; 

b.  Re-emphasis  on  maintaining  and  using 
our    technological   superiority: 

6.  Increased  international  security  assist- 
ance for  the  defense  needs  and  roles  of  other 
Free   World   Nations.' 

One  can  see  from  the  above  concepts  that 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  attempts  to  balance 
strength  (essential)  with  retrenchment  to 
a  point  of  flexible  response  to  necessary  com- 
mitments. The  problem,  of  course,  with  any 
policy  lies  In  Its  translation  to  actual  usage, 
and  recently  political  analysts  have  detected 
some  misunderstandings  of  this  policy  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  its  European  allies,  Louls- 
Prancois  Duchene,  head  of  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  feels  that  the  U.S.  is  try- 
ing to  create  a  series  of  regional  power  cen- 
ters: which  would  allow  either  indigeneous 
powers  or  NATO  allies  to  share  in  the  burden 
of  international  peace  keeping.  Failing  to 
clearly  establish  such  centers  as  autonomou,s 
functioning  units  under  the  wing  of  a  West- 
ern alliance,  Nixon  has  given  to  establishing 
a  rapproachment  directly  with  previously 
antagonistic  nations  such  as  China,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (through  the  SALT  talks).-  The 
danger  in  such  a  policy  is  that  It  has  been 
Interpreted  by  some  European  leaders  as  the 
Incipient  stages  of  a  wholesale  American 
withdrawal  from  Europe.  Some  thinkers  such 
as  Duchene  think  that  the  prospect  of  an 
American  pull  out  or  drastic  reduction  in 
American  obligations  toward  Europe  would 
be  basis  enough  for  Europe  to  begin  joint 
strategic  planning. 

However,  others  feel  that  such  an  American 
withdrawal  would  leave  Europe  seriously  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  pressures  due  to  the  Infan- 
tile state  of  the  development  of  European 
common  institutions,  and  their  traditional 
reliance  on  the  US,  for  such  security  mat- 
ters. It  will,  therefore,  not  be  difflcult  to  see 
that,  quite  frankly,  under  the  pressures  of 
such  European  centered  concerns  problems  of 
southern  Africa  could  seem  very  distant. 

Some  Europeans  argue  that  it  is  not  too 
Important  for  their  nations  to  agree  on 
problems  like  the  Middle  East,  Vietnam,  and 
South  Africa,  What  counts.  It  is  said,  is 
that  they  agree  on  their  own  Eviropean  af- 
fairs.' 

Nevertheless,  as  will  be  Illustrated,  just  as 
the  U,S,  has  not  been  able  to  Ignore  or  re- 
trench Its  vital  Interests  In  Southern  Africa, 
similarly  European  states,  whether  by  design 
or  not,  have  continued  to  follow  policy  which 
shows  a  pattern  of  increasing  concern  and 
activity  in  that  area  of  the  world.  Indeed 
while  It  may  have  been  possible  for  the  Nixon 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Administration  to  have  followed  a  low-pro- 
flle  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  rest  of 
Africa,  the  dynamics  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
may  call  for  reinforcement  of  such  basic  in- 
terest as  those  in  South  Africa. 

interest  of  the  global  powehs 
If  one  defines  "global  powers"  as  those 
states  which  posse-ss  the  resources  to  pursue 
global  interests,  then  one  clearly  has  in  miiid 
the  inore  affluent,  primarily  western  Europe- 
an Slates  with  the  inclusion  of  Japan.  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States,  In  a 
broad  sense  the  objectives  of  all  states  and 
certainly  the  substance  of  the  foreign  politics 
of  the  above  states  center  on  such  areas  as 
political  stability,  cultural  harmony,  mili- 
tary security  and  economic  viability.  All  of 
these  concern-s  have  most  consistently  in- 
volved the  interests  of  the  U.S,  and  other 
global  piowers  in  interaction  with  South 
Africa, 

THE   CLOSED   SVSTEIkl 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  global  powers  in 
Africa,  one  WTiter  characterized  the  state  of 
affairs  between  them  as  a  "closed  system":^ 
in  actuality  he  was  describing  the  wishes  of 
US,  policy  makers  who  have  slowly  realized 
that  although  former  colonial  powers  main- 
tained maternal  relationships  with  their 
newly  independent  African  territories,  the 
size  of  the  economic  ( and  in  some  cases  the 
political)  commitment  was  steadily  deteri- 
orating. This  is  not  to  say  that  all  economic 
and  fjolitical  relationships  were  dissolving, 
to  the  contrary,  they  were  changing  from 
overt  to  covert  techniques  of  exploitation 
and  control  of  the  lives  of  African  peoples. 

In  any  case,  there  has  been  a  question 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S,  could 
play  a  role  in  Africa  and  take  up  some  of 
those  responsibilities  which  the  colonial 
powers  were  laying  down.  The  approach  to 
this  problem  has  depended  basically  on 
which  administration  was  in  office  and  what 
the  predisposition  of  the  President  happened 
to  have  been.  Africa  was  bewildering  to 
President  Eisenhower  and  he  managed  Afri- 
can concerns  conservatively  or  not  at  all. 
while  President  Kennedy  took  a  more  ac- 
tivists posture  toward  Africa  and  African 
problems,  viewing  his  tenure  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  allies  out  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  within  a  Cold  War  context 
In  many  ways  President  Nixon  has  returned 
to  the  Eisenhower  era  with  his  "low  profile" 
approach  to  Africa,  preferring  the  showman- 
ship of  concern  to  the  substantive  fulfill- 
ment of  that  concern.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  there  exists  an  almost  perfect 
inverse  relationship  in  the  attitude  of  ad- 
ministrations in  their  treatment  of  black 
Africa  and  the  whites  in  control  of  Sovithern 
Africa.  That  is  to  say.  the  American  regimes 
that  were  most  Inactive  toward  black  Africa 
have  been  the  most  conciliatory  toward 
White  Southern  Africa  and  vice  versa. 

At  least  this  element  seems  to  blunt  the 
notion  of  a  "closed  system"  of  relations  ex- 
isting in  Africa  outside  of  the  influence  of 
the  U.S,  The  situation  in  some  respects  is 
similar  In  Britain  to  the  U.S,  if  one  notices 
that  the  control  of  the  government  by  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  50s,  to  Labor  in 
the  60s  back  to  the  Conservatives  in  the  70s 
roughly  parallels  what  has  happened  in  this 
country  to  the  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
and  though  the  tenure  of  these  parties  may 
have  been  accidental,  the  attitudes  which 
they  collectively  held  toward  Southern 
Africa  were  not.  Clearly  the  political  atti- 
tudes of  the  US,  toward  Southern  Africa 
have  been  important  and  although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  If  they  were  pivotal  within  the 
Western  alliance,  one  can  say  that  the  com- 
bined effect  of  those  attitudes  and  political 
activities  have  produced  roughly  the  same 
status  quo  results.  The  point  here  is  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  closed  system 
to  exist  between  Europe  and  Africa  not  only 
because    of    the    Impact    of    the    US     upon 
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European  political  affairs,  but  also  because 
of  the  substantial  Interests  which  the  US. 
has  maintained  In  the  affairs  of  the  African 
continent.  The  writer  is  aware  of  the  posi- 
tion that  Africa  should  be  a  zone  of  defer- 
ence to  Europe  because  it  has  superior  ex- 
perience and  interests  there,  and  that  this 
concept  Is  sometimes  conveniently  made  the 
basis  for  U.S,  policy.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  because  of  the  strong  identity  of 
interests  between  the  US.  and  Europe,  their 
approach  to  problems  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, including  those  of  Southern  Africa, 
have  seldom  been  divergent,  and  where  they 
have  differed,  the  U.S.  pursued  Us  own  poli- 
cies independently. 

strategic  interest 
The  military  interests  of  the  U.S    are  ex- 
pressed today  as  they  have  been  since  World 

War  II  In  the  embodiment  of  Securitv  Pacts 
such  as  NATO.  SEATO.  etc..  which  are  de- 
signed to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  threat  potentialities 
of  the  Communists  global  powers.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  military  weapons  which  are 
shared  among  NATO  countries  often  are  uti- 
lized by  colonial  countries  such  as  Portugal 
in  suppressing  the  protracted  revolution  id 
its  African  territories.  What  must  be  fur- 
ther speculated  on  is  the  extent  to  which 
South  Africa  Itself  has  became  pan  of  NATO 
functionally  but  unofficially.  Several  pieces  of 
evidence  could  easily  lead  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion, among  them  are  (1)  the  similarity  of 
political  postures  toward  Communism.  (2) 
military  and  economic  assistance  from  NATO 
countries  (including  trade).  (3)  and  South 
Africa's  memljership  in  the  White  Alliance 
System. 

The  South  African  response  to  the  cold 
war  has  always  been  to  maintain  a  vigilant 
posture  toward  the  elimination  of  Commu- 
nism. Such  vigorous  anti-communism  over 
the  last  two  decades  may  seem  puzzlmg  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  by  all  analysis  commu- 
nists have  traditionally  made  only  a  few 
gains  in  Southern  Africa.  This  leads  one  to 
believe  that  perhaps  there  are  seriotis  con- 
tradictions to  this  anti-communism  since  in 
fact  black  revolutionary  activity  has  often 
been  labeled  as  "communist  inspired"  both 
in  South  Air.ca.  and  in  other  Western  coun- 
tries But  the  question  should  also  be  put,  If 
South  .'Africa  truly  perceives  facism.  statism, 
and  other  aspects  of  social  control  as  Inher- 
ent in  C.ommunlsm  and  inimical  to  its  way 
of  life,  why  then  w-ould  it  sanction  the 
entrance  of  former  Nazis  as  residents,  both 
in  South  Africa  itself  and  in  Namibia  during 
the  post  war  period  aiid  use  such  facist  tac- 
tics on  Its  powerless  black  inhabitants,. 

Could  it  be  that  such  a  posture  toward 
Communism  has  in  fact  little  to  do  with 
"Communism"  as  such  and  much  more  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  post  war  period  has 
been  synonymous  with  the  increase  of  Afri- 
can Nationalism  and  the  fruition  of  inde- 
pendence in  most  of  the  former  colonial  ter- 
ritories? In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  m  the 
absence  of  sizeable  numbers  of  real  commu- 
nists. South  Africa  fought  a  symbolic  Cold 
War  against  what  it  conceived  to  be  Commu- 
nism which  was  thoroughly  congruent  to  the 
Western  stand  on  the  same  issue. 

The  United  States.  Great  Britain.  France, 
and  West  Germany,  ha-.e  l>een  first-:ine  con- 
tributors to  the  economies  in  Southern 
Africa.  (See  Appendix  I)  In  South  .'Vfrica  the 
French  have  found  an  easy  market  for  the 
sale  of  weapons  because  of  the  international 
boycott  by  the  U.N.  in  which  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipates, and,  of  course,  the  U.K..  the  U.S.. 
West  Germany  and  Japan  are  major  trading 
partners  These  countries  are  attracted  to 
South  Africa  not  only  by  its  extremely 
healthy  economy  but  by  the  position  of 
South  .\frlca  in  the  international  financial 
market  The  financial  health  of  the  dollar  Is 
tied  to  the  U.S.  promises  to  exchange  It  for 
gold    at    $35    per    ounce     South    Africa,    of 
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,  enjoys  a  negative  trade  balance  with 
U.S.  which  Is  compensated  for  by  the 
that  the  U.S.  buys  most  of  Its  gold 
froln  South  Africa.  This  compensatory  rela- 
tionship may  be  illustrated  m  another  way. 
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The  U.S.  purchases  of  South  African  gold 
ha\e  been  fueled  by  the  poor  state  of  U.S. 
bal  ince  of  payments  which  have  provoked 
goli  1  outflows.'  U.S.  attempts  to  correct  do- 
tlc  Inflation  and  Its  balance  of  payments 
problem  recently  by  devaluation  resulted  In 
a  ciodest  (12.28)  devaluation  of  the  Rand 
whch  Is  keyed  directly  to  the  value  of  the 
dol  ar."  This  devaluation,  however,  was  a 
sptjr  to  gold  prices  which  rose  14 '"r  In  of- 
flcl  il  price  In  South  Africa  from  22  Rand 
to  18.50  Rand  a  fine  ounce.  In  fact,  the  de- 
clslDn  of  the  US,  revalue  has  touched  off 
a  flirry  of  market  activity  In  Johannesburg; 
goll  remained  steady,  as  mining,  financial, 
dla  nonds.  and  industrial  Issues  all  rose,  and 
the  futtire  outlook  for  gold  Is  even  better 
as  I  result. 

J  ?hn  West,  an  economist  specializing  in 
goll  I  (at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines)  said  that 
the  increase  of  the  government  price  for 
goll  I  from  $35  to  $38  an  ounce  could  en- 
courage a  further  rise  in  open  market  prices 
anc  investments  could  be  attracted  to  South 
Af r  ca  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation." 
TJhls  revaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar  does 
automatically  mean  that  gold  purchases 
froti  South  Africa  will  slow  up,  to  the  con- 
,  commercial  activity  (both  Increased 
purchases  and  trade)  could  be  Induced 
froAi  other  countries.  None  other  than  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  Itself  has  had 
agreement  with  South  Africa  to  pur- 
gold  since  at  leaat  1970*.  Reports  In- 
te  that  In  1970  the  IMF  purchased  $640 
Ion  In  gold  from  South  Africa  and  $70 
Ion  more  U.  June  of  1971.»  Thus,  the  fact 
South  Africa  produces  74%  of  the  total 
of  the  world  gold  stocks  gives  a  global 
Imi^ortance  to  the  country  beyond  Its  size." 

RHODESIA 

recent  agreement  on  November  30  be- 
twefcn  Rhodesia  and  the  British  Government 
resumed  open  British  support  of  the  rebel 
e  at  the  sa-rlflce  of  the  rights  of  the 
can  majority,  but  one  must  not  be  naive 
gh  to  dismiss  the  possibility  that  aid  for 
Rhidesla  had  been  coming  from  Britain  all 
along  via  South  Africa,  and  the  Portuguese. 
Por  :ugal  receives  some  support  from  other 
global  powers  through  NATO,  recent  example 
grant  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars 
froii  the  U.S.,  December  9.  Ln  exchange  for 
rights  to  use  the  Azores  military  facility 
1974.  Portugal  has  committed 
neatly  40%  of  her  troops  to  suppressing  the 
Afr  can  revolution  in  the  territories  she  con- 
trol 3,  and  such  assistance  enables  her  to 
con  tlnue  the  resistance  to  African  Independ- 
ence. 

WHrrE    AIXIANCE    SYSTEM 

Cjne  recent  conceptualization  of  the 
pro  3lem  between  Europe  and  Africa  casts 
the  white  Southern  African  states  as  mem- 
ber I  of  a  racial  allinnce  ayatem. 

"Ipe  centripetal  white  dominance  system  is 

characterized  by  Its  value  assumptions 

whfch  are  messianic  and  ethnocentric.  Virtue 

assumed  to  exist  primarily  In  what  Is  white 
Western,  and  evil  Is  equated  with  black- 
and  the  assumed  irreligious  ways  of  non- 
wh*e  societies.  These  values,  which  blend 
colcr  and  culture,  have  explicitly  Justlfled 
ala^  ery,  the  color  bars  of  the  Southern  U.S., 
apa  rtheld  In  South  Africa,  and  even  the  dls- 
crlr  linatory  laws  reg\ilatlng  Indian  lands  and 
nor  -white  Immigration." 

1  bis  assumption  that  there  Is  an  Identity,  a 
cull  ural  unanimity  beyond  politics  and  eco- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nomlcs  that  Is  the  basis  for  shared  feelings 
between  the  states  of  Southern  Africa  and 
the  global  powers  of  the  West,  should  give 
pause  to  those  who  have  felt  It  possible  to 
Isolate  these  states.  In  fact.  It  Is  reported  that 
on  one  occasion  when  Prime  Minister  Vorster 
of  South  Africa  returned  from  Europe,  he  re- 
ported, "we  are  not  as  Isolated  as  our  enemies 
try  to  make  out."  '^  This  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  reveal  because  It  is  not  only  the 
assumed  Isolation  of  South  Africa  that  Is  the 
basis  for  the  attribution  of  all  sorts  of  na- 
tional psychoses,  but  It  Is  also  the  basis  for 
the  urging  of  potentially  unworkable  political 
strategies  as  well.  Finally,  another  observer 
links  white  culture  to  strategy  as  he  suggests 
the  following: 

There  Is  the  recurring  idea  of  a  SATO  alli- 
ance, a  South  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance.  There 
is  the  Idea  of  a  "white"  Oceanic  Association 
of  Brazil.  .Argentina,  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  ' 

It  Is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Southern  Africa  ( particularly  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia)  reflects  that  of  Europe, 
and  that  the  records  of  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  Indicate  a 
long,  virtually  uninterrupted  flow  of  immi- 
grants specifically  between  the  U.S.  and 
South  Africa  since  at  least  the  end  of  the 
19th  century. 

OIL    STRATEGY 

within  South  .Africa  In  particular,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  wa?es  of  black  workers  and 
their  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor 
In  large  numbers  has  created  a  highly  profit- 
able economy  which  serves  as  a  favorable 
Investment  climate  for  foreign  capital,  and 
has  also  stimulated  trade  between  them.  For 
example.  In  the  US.  country,  some  of  the 
most  ardent  lobbyists  for  the  extentlon  of  the 
South  African  sugar  quota  were  representa- 
tlvee  from  Industries  with  sufcisldlarles  func- 
tioning there.  Western  cotintrles  also  pur- 
chase mainly  agricultural  products  from 
Portuguese  held  Angola  and  Mozambique, 
and  with  Increasing  frequency  In  the  last  five 
years,  drilling  rights  have  been  sold  to  West- 
ern oil  companies.  The  nationalization  of  for- 
eign oil  companies  by  Northern  African  coun- 
tries In  recent  years  has  put  Increased  pres- 
sure on  the  Western  states  to  seek  alterna- 
tives In  friendly  states  farther  south  (such  as 
Nigeria)  and  Into  the  white-held  redoubt. 

The  question  of  oil  also  points  up  the  stra- 
tegic significance  of  shipping  routes.  Be- 
fore the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  early  in 
1967  the  main  routes  of  oil  flow  to  Europe 
was  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  After 
that  period,  however,  shipping  routes  were 
forced  to  traverse  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
around  the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  up  along 
the  west  African  cocat.  and  then  to  Europe. 
South  African  porta  which  are  known  to  be 
excellent  deep  water  facilities,  therefore, 
serve  as  vital  links  In  the  need  for  natural 
resources  for  the  West.  This  fact  raises  an 
additional  problem  for  the  West.  What  if 
the  Indian  Ocean  were  under  the  control  of 
naval  flag  ships  unfriendly  to  the  West? 

There  Is  little  question  that  as  far  as  the 
U.S.  is  concerned,  the  maintenance  of  both 
U.S.  and  allied  access  to  sources  of  oil  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  a  continuing  and  vital  basis 
for  Involvement  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 
Testifying  on  this  subject  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments.  Ronald  I. 
Spiers.  Director  of  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Polltlco-MlUtary  Affairs  said: 
The  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  vital  to  our 
allies  and  of  considerable  direct  Interest  to 
us.  About  30  of  the  126  members  of  the  U.N. 
belong  to  the  Indian  Ocean  region  and  one- 
third  of  the  world's  population  Is  there. 
Several  of  the  states — India.  Pakistan,  Indo- 
nesia, Iran,  the  U.\R.  and  !n  certain  respects. 
South  Africa — play  a  significant  interna- 
tional role.'* 

At  the  same  Hearings.  Robert  Pranger,  Dep- 
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uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
Plans  and  National  Security  Council  Affairs, 
supported  Spier  by  the  following  statement: 
The  United  States  also  has  a  major  stra- 
tegic Interest  In  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  supply 
to  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Interdiction 
of  the  flow  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  supply 
to  Western  Europe  could  cripple  those  econ- 
omies in  a  very  short  period  of  time  (secu- 
rity deletion).  Although  the  United  States 
has  Imported  less  than  3  percent  of  its  oU 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  in  the  past, 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  these  sources. 

The  United  States  would  not  want  to  see 
the  oil.  population,  territory,  and  other  re- 
.sources  of  the  region  fall  under  the  control 
of  any  adversary  or  combination  of  adver- 
saries able  to  threaten  the  United  States." 

THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

This  question  of  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  territories  to  Southern 
Africa  should  also  be  assessed  in  light  of 
the  Increasing  Soviet  naval  buildup  in  that 
area."  One  may  date  the  beginning  of  this 
Intensified  effort  on  the  part  of  Russia  from 
the  British  announcement  to  begin  signif- 
icant military  withdrawals  east  of  the  Suez 
Canal  In  1968,  and  many  Western  coimtrles 
have  become  worried  that  the  vacuum  would 
be  filled  by  the  Soviets  or  by  the  Chinese 
who  have  maintained  a  significant  presence 
In  Tanzania  since  the  early  iQeO's.  In  any 
event,  the  Indian  Ocean  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  strategic  planning  among  the  global 
powers  In  recent  years  in  response  to  the 
small  but  increasing  presence  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  impact  they  are  having  on  the  poll- 
tlcs  of  those  states  which  ring  the  Indian 
Ocean  littoral. 

Concrete  evidence  of  such  planning  has 
resulted  In  the  decision  by  the  U.S.  and 
Britain  to  build  a  Jointly  managed  $19  mil- 
lion Naval  communications  facllltv  at  Diego 
Garcia  Island  In  the  British  Indian  Ocean 
Territories.  There  will  be  a  runway  and 
limited  means  to  service  naval  vessels  of  the 
U.S.,  the  U.K.  and  its  other  allies.  This  event 
means,  of  course,  that  NATO  now  has  an 
Important  foothold  In  the  Indian  Ocean  with 
which  to  direct  its  counter-thrust  against 
the  Russians  and  Chinese.  This  should  not 
be  surprising  to  those  who  understand  that 
although  member  states  in  NATO  are  limited 
to  the  application  of  Its  power  to  defend  only 
European  territories  by  treaty  that,  in  fact, 
the  Interests  of  NATO  are  global  and,  there- 
fore. Its  power  is  often  used  by  member  states 
to  bring  Its  prestige  to  bear  on  various  prob- 
lems In  places  other  than  in  Europe.  Repre- 
sentative Plndley  raised  this  question  with 
Mr.  Spiers  in  the  Hearings  on  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Afr.  Findley.  The  British,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Belgians  all  have  major  economic  if  not 
territorial  Interests  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 
They  have  been  brought  together  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  which,  by  its  text.  Is 
confined  to  the  territories  of  the  treaty  states. 
In  view  of  he  broad  common  interests  of 
these  countries  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area, 
would  It  not  make  sense  for  these  member 
states  of  NATO  to  try  to  coordinate  warship 
activities  In  this  region? 

Mr.  Spiers.  The  subject  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  question  of  the  collective  interests 
of  the  Western  countries  in  that  area.  Is  a 
good  subject  for  discussion  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Council." 

If  we  recall  Spier's  earlier  comment  to  the 
effect  that  South  Africa  Is  among  those  coun- 
tries which  play  a  significant  International 
role  with  regard  to  this  area,  we  are  left  with 
the  distinct  Impression  that  an  increasing 
role  for  South  Africa  in  this  area  is  directly 
In  line  with  the  "essential  but  low-proflle" 
policy  of  Nixon  and  the  withdrawal  desires 
of  Great  Britain.  With  respect  to  Britain, 
the  increasing  role  of  South  Africa  can  be 
most  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  security 


arrangement  it  has  with  South  Africa  ex- 
emplified   by   the    Slmondstown    agreement. 

The  Slmondstown  Naval  hfise  located  at 
False  Bay  near  Cape  Town,  originally  under 
the  control  of  the  British  since  1794,  was 
constituted  as  a  Joint  U.K.-South  African 
base  In  1955.  The  Agreement  provided  for 
an  expansion  of  the  South  African  Navy  and 
provided  that  the  base  would  be  available 
for  use  by  the  Royal  Navy  In  time  of  war 
"and  by  the  navies  of  allies  of  Britain  in  any 
war  in  which  Britain  was  Involved."  "  At  that 
time  the  base  was  managed  by  the  British 
Commander  in  Chief,  South  Atlantic,  but  in 
April  1967,  as  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's withdrawal  plans,  the  Chief  of  the 
South  African  Navy  was  given  command  of 
the  base  and  greater  responsibilities  for  the 
South  Atlantic  in  time  of  war,  although  the 
rights  of  Britain  and  its  allies  to  Slmonds- 
town remain  in  full  force. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  South  Africa 
may  have  already  reached  the  point  where  it 
functions  as  a  Western  proxy  nation  in  the 
South  Atlantic  region  as  an  unofficial  arm 
of  NATO.  It  Is  clear  that  South  Africa  has  a 
conventional  capability  adequate  to  cover 
many  military  situations  In  the  area  which 
might  arise,  what  is  less  than  obvious  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  prepared  to  function  as 
a  full  fledged  member  of  NATO  by  developing 
her  own  nuclear  weapons.  This  question  will 
be  discussed  in  greater  detail  later,  but  the 
other  one  concerns  the  contingency  which 
would  cause  South  Africa  to  Involve  the  nu- 
clear deterrent  of  the  NATO  powers  and  spe- 
cifically the  United  States. 

These  eventualities  have  been  the  basis  for 
an  African  thrust  to  create  "nuclear  free 
zones"  for  the  continent,  and  a  demilitarized 
status  for  the  contiguous  waters.  One  gov- 
ernmental official  says  that  the  reason  why 
proposals  which  would  create  such  Zones  In 
Africa  or  in  the  Indian  Ocean  relates  to  the 
sense  In  which  the  problem  Is  not  urgent. 

As  far  as  the  U.S.  Government  position  is 
concerned.  I  suppose  all  I  can  say  that  we 
really  have  not  faced  the  problem  at  a  high 
enough  level  yet  to  make  any  such  decision, 
(security  deletion)  " 

Nevertheless,  the  real  reason  for  inaction 
here  reflects  the  general  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  with  re- 
spect to  nuclear  matters.  Spier  says,  for  ex- 
ample, 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  you  would  get 
an  effective  agreement  (on  Nuclear  Free 
Zones)  without  the  form  of  comprehensive 
inspection  that  the  Soviets  particularly  have 
been  reslstent  to." 

But,  the  "hardest"  statement  on  this  situ- 
ation has  come  from  Professor  Mason  Will- 
rich,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Science  and 
Technology  at  the  University  of  'Virginia, 
who  says. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  to  establish  a 
nuclear-free  zone  in  Black  Africa.  The  So- 
viet bloc  has  for  years  urged  the  creation  of  a 
nuclear-free  zone  In  Central  Etirope,  which. 
If  Implemented,  would  result  in  the  removal 
of  U.S.  nuclear  forces  from  West  Germany.  As 
might  be  expected,  all  such  proposals  have 
been  given  short  shrift  In  NATO  thtis  far.^" 

It  Is,  therefore,  fairly  clear  that  the  effect 
of  creating  a  nuclear-free  zone  would  (fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  definition)  be  to  remove 
strategic  Western  defenses  from  the  Afri- 
can and  Indian  Ocean  areas,  and,  In  the 
minds  of  Western  officials,  create  power 
vacuums  which  the  Russians  would  be  eager 
to  fill. 

Finally,  one  cannot  escape,  In  any  discus- 
sion of  the  interests  of  the  global  powers  in 
Southern  Africa,  the  special  relationship 
they  bear  to  the  policies  of  those  regimes. 
One  writer  has  characterized  South  African 
Interests  in  particular  as  a  "Southern 
Strategy"   which   Is  aimed  at  the  northern 
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black  African  nations."  In  this  regard,  it 
seems  only  logical  that  If  the  global  powers 
have  substantially  supported  the  Southern 
African  white  regimes  economically,  then 
despite  qualifications  to  the  contrary,  they 
support  the  domestic  and  International  poli- 
cies of  these  countries  as  well. 

This  must  be  true  despite  proteetatlons  to 
the  contrary.  Por  example.  whUe  selling  arms 
to  South  Africa,  reputedly  for  external  de- 
fense under  the  terms  of  the  Slmondstown 
Agreement,  British  Officials  abhorred  Apart- 
held  and  said  the  weapons  were  not  to  be 
used  Internally  for  the  repression  of  the  na- 
tive population .»  In  fact,  when  a  nation 
perceives  its  vital  Internal  security  to  be 
at  stake,  can  there  be,  has  there  ever  been, 
a  distinction  made  between  the  wea,pons  it 
uses  for  external  defense  and  those  for  in- 
ternal defense?  Reference  Is  made  to  the 
post-riot  situation  In  the  United  States 
wherein  the  U.S.  Army  has  set  up  domestic 
tactical  operations  plans,  and  where  one  may 
see  the  most  sophisticated  plans  being  laid 
to  use  weapons  which  were  last  seen  on  the 
battle  fields  of  Europe  in  defense  against 
Nazi  Germany.  In  view  of  such  support  for 
South  Africa,  British  references  to  its  antl- 
Apartheld  position  are  at  most  meaningless! 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  applies  to  the 
Rhodeslans.  On  one  hand,  the  British  have 
mounted  support  for  the  principles  of  ma- 
jority (black)  rule  In  Zimbabwe,  while  on 
the  other  making  deals  with  the  Rhodeslans 
which  negate  all  chances  for  such  an  eventu- 
ality. The  outcome  of  recent  talks  in  Zim- 
babwe between  representatives  of  the  British 
and  Rhodeslan  Governments  was  an  eigree- 
ment  for  a  new  basis  of  independence  for 
the  Rhodeslans.  While  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  entrenched  provisions  for  the  new  Con- 
stitution is  outside  the  scc^e  of  this  paper, 
the  totality  of  this  Agreement  must  be  seen 
for  what  it  Is — a  thorough  sellout  to  the  Idea 
of  Zimbabwe  Independence  under  black 
African  rule.  And  the  implications  of  this  act 
are  as  Dennis  Healy  (Leeds.  East)  Labour 
member  in  the  House  of  (Commons,  said  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  issue; 

Let  us  face  the  global  Implications  of  this 
Issue.  Rhodesia  Is  one  of  the  three  main  Is- 
lands of  white  racialist  rule  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  along  with  South  Africa 
and  the  Portugese  colonies.  It  is  a  small  ter- 
ritory in  which  Africans  outnumber  the  E^u- 
ropeans  by  more  than  20  to  one,  and  of  the 
250  thousand  Europeans,  only  Just  over  half 
were  born  there.  The  big  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves,  if  we  are  conscious  of  these 
global  Issues  Is  this:  do  we  want  to  hand 
over  our  remaining  vestigial  responsibilities 
In  this  territory  in  such  a  way  as  to  Involve 
ourselves  in  a  long-standing  collaboration 
with   a   racialist   regime?  »♦ 

The  U.S.  and  U.K.  in  this,  have  had  a  spe- 
cial relationship  to  these  Southern  African 
regimes,  but  Prance,  Japan,  and  West  Ger- 
many are  fast  becoming  major  factors  In 
their  economies.  The  end  result  is,  therefore, 
that  while  hiding  behind  the  moral  neutral- 
ity Implied  in  the  functioning  of  the  capital- 
istic system,  it  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the  global 
powers  to  maintain  a  strong  btilwark  of 
white  regimes  in  Southern  Africa  for  eco- 
nomic benefits,  but  also  a  check  to  the  exer- 
cise of  "extreme"  nationalism  by  the  black 
African  countries  to  the  North,  and  Com- 
munist designs  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

THE  GLOBAL  EFFECT  OF  VNTTTT)   STATES- 
SOUTHERN    ArRICAN    RELATIONS 

Because  of  South  Africa's  geographical 
position  and  the  benefits  It  derives  from 
exploitative  economic  and  political  policies, 
bilateral  U.S.  relations  between  these  two 
countries  have  global  significance.  The  U.S. 
relations  with  the  Portugese  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  and  with  Zimbabwe  and  Nami- 
bia have  lesser  though  important  Impact  as 
well. 
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Obviously  In  such  a  brief  discussion  one 
cannot  deal  with  very  many  aspects  of  such 
relations,  and  so  the  wTlier  will  comment 
only  on  those  which  seem  to  have  gl(jbal 
significance.  The  presence  of  over  230  Amer- 
ican companies  within  South  Africa,  how- 
ever, Is  Important  and  shows  something  of 
the  magnitude  of  US.  private  commitment 
which  translates  int<j  Governmental  evasion 
and  vasclUatlon  with  respect  to  some  aspect 
of  South  Africa  policy.*^  The  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  U.S.  and  South  Africa. 
however,  are  well  known  and  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  analysis*  Less  well  known, 
however.  Is  the  panoramic  view  of  bat.lc 
cooperation  between  the  US  and  Souih 
Africa  described  in  an  article  by  D  S  Green- 
berg.'^  as  he  probes  into  the  field  oi  research 
and  the  actu-lties  of  NASA  cooperation  in 
electronics:  the  Universities  of  Mi;inesota 
and  California  in  Mlneralogv  and  Metallurgl- 
cai  Engineering  together  wl'ih  the  U  S  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  mining;  the  Educa'- 
tlonal  Testing  Service  at  Princeton.  New 
Jersey  in  "classifying  the  annual  turnover 
of  222.000  Africans  who  work  In  the  mines; 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  in  the  de\e!op- 
ment  of  the  South  African  reactor,  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  This  last 
project  With  NIH  Included  a  joint  program 
with  the  US  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion which  u.sed  African.s  as  human  experi- 
mental subjects"  to  perform  drug  research. 
Greenberg  went  on  to  sav  about  this  one 
project,  that  although  many  Africans  come 
to  South  African  hospitals  seeking  help,  few 
of  them  are   ■clinical  material"  and, 

"•  •  *  attuned  to  the  nuances  that  underlie 
'consent.'  One  long-term  South  African  NIH 
grantee  said.  Of  course,  we  have  to  be  as 
ethical  as  possible '  But  how  am  I  to  tell 
a  wild  and  woolly  African  that  he  is  to  be  a 
guinea  pig?"" 

In  view  of  the  time  spent  by  those  involved 
and  concerned  with  the  iia'ture  of  US  ac- 
tivities in  South  Africa,  it  seems  patentlv 
clear  that  they  will  have  to  widen  their 
theatre  of  operation  and  the  elements  ex- 
amined to  include  more  than  Just  economic 
relations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Importance  of  the  healthy 
South  African  economy  to  the  US  should 
not  be  overestimated  because  (1  )  the  multi- 
national corporations  which  do  business 
there  are  allowed  to  channel  quick  profits 
from  South  African  enterprises  into  subsid- 
iaries In  other  countries,  and  (2)  South 
Africa  Is  one  of  the  few  countries  which 
makes  a  positive  contribution  to  the  chron- 
ically serious  US,  balance  cf  pavments 
problem. 

In  addition,  the  value  of  South  Africa  to 
U.S.  security  InteresUs  is  iiicreaslng.  since  at 
least  1957.  there  has  been  cooperation  be- 
tween the  US  and  South  African  Govern- 
ments In  developing  space  tracking  faclMtles 
As  US,  requirements  In  this  area  have  grown 
It  has  reached  the  point  of  utilizing  three 
such  stations  Inside  South  Africa,  the  Mini- 
track  Radio  tracking  station  located  at  Es- 
selen  Park,  the  Baker-nun  optical  tracking 
station  located  at  Ollfantsfonteln.  and  the 
Project  Syncom  deep  space  probe  tracking 
station  recently  completed  at  Hartebee.=thoek 
farm  In  Krugersdorf  district.  The  latter  is 
the  largest  and  most  sophisticated  of  the 
NASA  stations  and  operated  Jointly  by  Amer- 
ican and  South  African  personnel  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  Apartheid  * 

Although  enthusiasm  for  space  explora- 
tion has  subsided  under  the  current  adminis- 
tration, there  Is  little  doubt  that  It  will  con- 
tinue and  even  become  vital  to  V  S  security 
Even  now.  many  of  the  satellites  which 
circle  the  globe  can  be  presumed  to  be  ob- 
serving much  more  than  the  weather  pat- 
terns, and  It  Is  South  Africa's  facilitation  of 
these  efforts  which  makes  her  Imporiant  to 
the  U.S. 
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South  Africa's  strategic  Importance  was 
tlso  discovered  during  the  course  of  the  Viet 

I'.wn  war,  when  its  ports  served  as  regular 
leiuelir.g  stops  for  U.S.  Naval  vessels.  The 
J  roblems  began  when  it  was  discovered  that 
ihese  troops  en  integrated  American  ships 
I  ad  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  Apartheid 
^,hen  they  went  ashore.  One  such  stop-over 
i.-ith  the  U  3  S.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
ill  1967  was  brought  to  the  att.ention  of  Gov- 
ernment OfScials  by  Congressman  Charles 
I):ggs  I  Dentocrat-Mlchlgan  I  and  members  of 
■he  American  Negro  Leadership  Conference 
c  ;i  Africa  whicii  resulted  in  the  prohibition 
c  f  such  visitations  by  U.S.  military  vessels. 

Lastly,  in  writing  about  the  concept  of  nu- 
c  lear  dispersion  or  ■proliferation"  it  has  been 
i:i;eresttng  to  note  th.it  Leonard  Beaton  and 
c  ther  writers  have  not  Included  South  Africa 
in  the  list  of  countries  which  are  "about  lo 
te"  or  "could  go"  nuc'.ear  if  they  so  desired. 
"he  determination  of  such  a  status  has  been 
1  ased  primarily  on  the  caplbility  of  the  na- 
tions nucle.ir  technology,  combined  with 
( ther  rough  indicators  such  as  its  level  of 
(iNP.  and  its  overall  state  of  technological 
!  [jphlstication.  By  the^e  factors  such  coun- 
tries as  Egypt.  India,  and  West  Germany  are 
i  otential  members  of  the  nuclear  club,  but  it 
riiist  be  said  that  the  South  African  GNP 
compares  favorably  with  other  nations  on 
:  he  list  of  possible  nuclear  countries.  How- 
ever, it  Is  interesting  that  of  one  list  of  13 
rations  which  had  reactors  in  operation  m 
1967,  South  Afric.t  was  not  listed."'  and  this 
\  lew  is  supported  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
(Commission  which  in  1968  placed  South 
.■.inca  In  a  second-level  group  of  states  where 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
take  more  th.in  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
the  decision.' 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  know  when  South 
.'.frica  might  have  made  the  decision  to  "go 
i.uclear"  and  recent  articles  appearing  in  the 
r  ewspaper  Mohammed  Speaks  (supposedly 
tiken  from  the  South  African  Press  i  indi- 
cate that  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being 
f  aid  to  the  possibility  of  nuclear  weapons 
c  evelopment    within   South   Africa  recently. 

Since  at  least  1947,  there  has  been  co- 
c  peratlon  between  the  U.S.  and  the  South 
j.frican  Government  which  began  by  the 
U.S.  extracting  uranium  as  a  by  product  of 
sold  mining  operations,  and  moved  to  the 
trant  of  a  reactor  under  the  Johnson  Ad- 
r  iinistration  when  the  first  nuclear  power 
f  lant  was  erected  at  Pelindaba.  This  means 
that  If  one  dates  a  theoretical  decision  of 
couth  Africa  to  go  nuclear  from  the  time 
V  orld  attention  began  to  be  focused  hotly 
en  Apartheid  in  the  mld-1960's.  It  would 
Mean  that  South  Africa  might  have  a  fully 
cperational  program  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
\e.opment  (according  to  the  AEC  standards i 
i  y  around  1980. 

Thus.  Just  as  many  wTiters  have  worried 
sbout  the  eSect  of  Communist  China  hav- 
ing become  a  nuclear  power  at  a  time  when 
i .  was  also  xenophobic  and  highly  natlonal- 
i;tic,  it  seems  that  South  Africa  might  also 
f  ose  Just  as  serious  a  threat  to  international 
feace.  One  must  assume  that  South  Africa 
conceives  of  itself  to  be  beseiged  by  the  force 
cf  international  public  opinion  and  by  ac- 
t.vities  of  hostile  black  African  states  as 
\'ell.  There  Is  the  real  possibility  that  if  such 
opposition  to  its  racist  policies  grows,  the 
i  nmedlate  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  vini- 
1  mce  of  Afrikanner  nationalism,  and  if  the 
'  Laager  mentality"  is  what  It  is  purported  to 
te.  then  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
r  lakes  the  situation  all  the  more  dangerous 
far  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  d:ffi-ult  to 
escape  the  implication  that  iuch  develop- 
rient  has  been  carefully  calculated  to  In- 
sure the  survival  of  the  "hue  regimes  In 
southern  Africa,  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
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that  It  will  be  decades  before  the  black  na- 
tions to  the  north  will  have  the  resources  to 
match  Sotith  African  nuclear  technology.  If. 
therefore.  South  Africa  does  develop  or  Is 
given  nuclear  weapons,  there  is  even  the 
possibility  that  she  may  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  fate  not  only  of  the  politics  of 
southern  Africa  but  of  a  good  bit  of  the 
entire  continent.  The  duplicity  of  the  global 
powers  in  this  respect,  then,  must  be  square- 
ly called  into  question.  Why  would  they 
further  the  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  South  Africa  while  pleading  that 
weapons  must  be  kept  out  of  the  rest  of 
Africa  to  avoid  costly  arms  races  and  local- 
ized wars.  To  repeat,  the  Inconsistency  sug- 
gests calculation,  and  In  view  of  the  pre- 
vious suggestion  about  Uie  confluence  of 
strategic  interest  between  South  Africa  and 
the  Global  powers,  it  seems  highly  plausible 
that  the  "White  Western  Pro.xy"  notion  Is 
not  only  applicable  to  the  Indian  Ocean  but 
to  the  whole  of  Africa  In  the  long  run  as 
well. 

PORTUGAL 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  U.S.  and  Pcr- 
tugal  have  been  negotiating  the  renewal  of 
the  US.  rights  to  continue  to  use  the  Por- 
tugese base  in  the  Azores  as  a  military  in- 
stallation. The  negotiations  were  completed 
on  this  December  9.  and  it  was  announced 
by  the  two  governments  tliat  the  U.S.  would 
have  use  of  the  base  until  1974.'-  In  exchange 
for  that  privilege,  the  U.S.  Government  prom- 
ised to  give  to  the  Portuguese  Government 
SIj  million  per  year  worth  of  PL  480  surplus 
foods  a  S400  million  loan  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  various  modernization  proj- 
ects, an  oceanographic  vessel,  $1  million  for 
educational  development  ( unearmarkedi , 
and  $5  million  to  purchase  L' S.  "non-mili- 
tary "  exce-s  equipment.  This  deal  provides 
assurances  to  the  U.S.  that  at  least  until 
1974.  it  will  have  logistical  support  for  Us 
N.^TO  operations  in  the  southern  theatre 
of  the  .■\tlantic,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
revolution  In  Libya  resulted  In  the  closing 
of  the  massive  Wheelus  U.S.  air  base.'- 

As  previously  stated,  such  aid  gives  life  to 
the  Portuguese  repression  of  the  Incipient 
revolutions  in  its  .\frican  holdings,  but  this 
assistance  also  ensures  protection  for  a  num- 
ber of  western  companies  i Shell,  Mobil,  and 
Gulf  Oil  among  the  largest)  to  continue  their 
off-shore  exploitation  of  the  oil  resources  of 
Mozambique,  South  Africa  Angola,  and 
Namibia.  Few  remember  that  in  a  capitalist 
country  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
provide  both  the  opportunities  and  the  pro- 
tection for  private  companies  to  exploit 
■whatever  possibilities  for  profitmaking  they 
find-  This  fact  can  be  attested  to  quite  easily 
In  the  following  exchange  befween  Repre- 
sentative Rooney  and  Assistant  .Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  Newsom.  at  a  House 
Appropriations   Committee    Hearing. 

Mr.  Neusom.  The  SIOO.OOO  is  for  the  sup- 
port costs  of  the  reopened  consulate  in  east- 
ern Nigeria.  In  addition  to  the  $100,000  of 
support  costs  we  will  be  allocating  five 
American  positions  and  six  local  positions 
which  will  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  repro- 
gramming  within  our  present  celling. 

yfr.  Rooney  That  is  quite  a  few  people  to 
start  off  w-lth  in  a  place  called  Port  Harcourt 
with  only  700  .Americans  in  the  consulate 
area — or  Is  oil  the  most  important  thing? 

Mr.  Neirsom.  The  growing  oil  production  is 
the  most  important  thing.  There  are  seven 
American  companies  that  are  operating. 
Some  now  have  production,  and  I  think  most 
expected  to  have  production  within  the  next 
few  years,  Nigeria  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  world's  major  oil  producers  and  this  is 
In  the  principal  oil-producing  area  of 
Nigeria."' 

Although  this  example  is  drawn  from  Ni- 
geria, the  reader  can  be  certain  that  the  con- 
cept explored  above  represents  a  consistent 
rationale  for  U.S.  Policy  as  one  moves  a  few 
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hundred  miles  down  the  western  coast  where 
other  oil  di.scovenes  have  been  made  by 
Amer.can  firms. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  U,S,  has  sup- 
ported the  charge  by  the  Portuguese  that  the 
African  territories  are  a  valid  extension  of 
Portugal,  that  full  rights  (including  those 
of  citizenship)  are  available  to  African  peo- 
ples or  "asiimilados  "  and  that,  therefore. 
Portugal's  activities  in  Africa  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  as  close  scrutiny  as  would 
those  of  the  ordinary  colonialist  ccunrry. 
This  simple  concept,  in  all  of  its  lUogicity 
has  been  shattered  before  when  the  revo- 
lutions m  former  French  African  territories 
destroyed  the  concept  of  "FYance  outre-mer" 
and  eve  i  now  when  the  revolutions  m  Mo- 
zambique, Angola,  and  Guinea-Bissau  which 
are  succeeding,  except  for  the  assistance 
which  Portugal  receives  from  the  US,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  threaten  to  destroy  the 
concept  of  a  "metropolitan  Portugal." 

The  global  implications  of  U.S. -Portuguese 
relations  m  this  regard  are  clean  the  stric- 
ture of  US.  I  NATO)  security  is  maintained 
by  a  sim.ple  quid  pro  quo,  and  in  doi  g  so 
the  U  S.  flagrantly  abuses  Its  prior  support 
for  such  principles  as  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination for  all  peoples.  One  might  ask,  at 
this  point,  what  the  real  importance  cf  the 
Azores  base  is  to  U.S.  strategic  security  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  In  the  rene totiaticns 
with  Portugal  the  extensions  of  base  rights 
only  last  until  1974.  It  may  be  that  one 
answer  makes  the  five  year  period  of  the 
renewed  lease  indicative  of  the  time-table 
for  American  withdrawal  from  major  NATO 
responsibility  for  Europe.  Yet  if  this  concept 
does  fall  squarely  within  the  precepts  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  then  there  Is  an  inevitable 
tension  at  this  point,  between  the  desires  of 
the  Nixon  strategists  and  the  dynamic  im- 
peratives of  world  politics.  Some  of  those 
"Imperatives"  are  as  follows. 

First,  instability  in  southern  Europe  is  be- 
ginning to  take  on  realistic  proportions.  If 
one  adds  to  the  intransigence  of  the  French 
toward  NATO,  the  proposition  that  within 
five  or  ten  years  there  may  well  be  a  freely 
elected  Communist  controlled  regime  in  Italy 
(which  would  most  surely  opt  out  of  the 
NATO  alliance),  and  a  maturation  of  the 
high  tide  of  antl-U.S.  feelings  In  Spain,  the 
future  of  the  NATO  alliance  seems  ui  cer- 
tain at  best.  The  US.  then,  may  not  be  able 
to  count  on  those  respective  bases  for  logis- 
tic and  other  necessary  NATO  functions. 

Secondly,  the  U.S.  seems  to  be  building  a 
communications  network  which  stretches 
across  Africa  and  which  connects  the  newly 
begun  station  at  Diego  Garcia,  with  the  Kag- 
new  Military  Communications  facility  In 
Ethiopia,  with  the  Azores  facility  as  the 
Western  terminus  of  the  system.  One  must 
include  in  such  a  system,  at  the  southward 
extremity,  the  stations  in  South  Africa, 
which  gives  to  the  U.S.  a  great  facility  to 
track  satellites  and  shipping  movements  not 
only  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  areas, 
but  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Southern 
Atlantic  as  well. 

Thirdly,  there  has  been  a  reversal  of  power 
along  the  Mediteranean  littoral,  which  has 
seen  a  rise  of  Soviet  Naval  power  in  the  last 
decade,  and  a  decrease  In  the  American  base 
capability  in  that  area.'^"'  The  U.S.,  therefore, 
must  not  withdraw  from  the  Mediterranean 
too  swiftly,  so  as  to  leave  those  states  vulner- 
able to  the  infltience  of  the  Solvet  Union.^i 

The  US,,  then,  no  dotibt,  feels  It  must 
maintain  its  facility  at  the  Azores  for  the 
present  and  endure  supporting  Portugal 
which  such  a  policy  requires.  It  seems  that 
the  U.S.  and  Portugal  will  only  give  up  th"? 
fiction  of  a  metropolitan  relationship  with 
African  territories  when  it  becomes  too  costly 
to  keep  up  the  charade.  The  strategic  ques- 
tions here  are,  whether  or  not  the  revolutions 
in  Mozambique  and  Angola  will  be  sustained 
for  another  five  year  period  or  even  be  vie- 
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tones,  and  if  not,  will  the  U,S,  provide  Portu- 
gal with  another  lease  on  these  territories  by 
another  $500  million  loan. 

NAMIBIA 

In  1937  when  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  decided  against  deciding  on  the  merits 
of  the  South  West  African  case,  the  U.S.  had 
pledged  itself  to  uphold  the  ICJ  opinion  and 
its  pledge  was  thereby  rendered  defunct.  If 
at  that  time  there  had  been  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  U.S.  to  carry  out  Its  pledge,  the 
global  significance  of  that  action  would  have 
been  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  the  decision 
of  the  International  Court,  and  in  addition 
would  have  settled  the  question  of  Namibia's 
■  .nernatlonal  status  in  relation  to  South 
Africa.  Recently,  however.  South  Africa  not 
only  maintains  that  it  has  a  legal  right  to 
administer  Namibia,  but  is  in  the  process  of 
exre.iding  the  system  of  Apartheid  Into  that 
territory.''" 

As  a  consequence  of  the.se  actions  by  South 
Africa,  the  U,N,  General  Assembly  declared 
South  African  administration  of  South-West 
Africa  terminated,  renamed  it  "Namibia"  and 
set  up  a  governing  council  for  the  territory. 
It  is  added  evidence  to  the  points  raised 
earlier  about  colUision  between  the  global 
powers  and  the  white  Southern  African  re- 
gimes that  the  U.S.  and  other  European 
countries  declined  to  sit  on  the  Council. 
Su.'-elv  here  again  there  Is  an  opportunity  for 
the  U  S.  to  Join  the  Council  and  by  so  doing 
to  give  the  force  of  law  to  an  action  of  the 
General  Assembly,  but  the  absence  of  these 
states  on  the  Council  merely  points  up  the 
over-riding  considerations  of  their  private 
iiitere?ts. 

Zimhahii-e 
When  the  Rhodeslans  declared  their  Uni- 
lateral Declaration  of  Independence  in  De- 
cember of  1965,  the  United  States  Issued  a 
strong  statement  of  disapproval  and  became 
a  party  to  International  sanction  Invoked 
through  the  United  Nations  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Great  Britain.  Since  that  time,  the 
British  and  Rhode«lans  have  been  able  to  get 
together  again  due  chiefly  to  the  conditions 
put  forth  by  the  British  Government  in  1966 
aboard  the  HMS  Tiger.  The  conditions  basi- 
cally assured  Independence  for  Zimbabwe  un- 
der n  "one-man-one-vote  principle"  and  legal 
(eventual  majority)  rule  for  the  Zlmbabwes. 
In  a  recent  agreement,  however,  the  princi- 
ple of  one-man-one  vote  has  been  abrogated 
as  a  realistic  electoral  principle,  and  the 
question  of  majority  rule  by  the  Zimbabwe* 
has  been  extended  into  the  Indefinite  future 
by  a  set  of  complex  political  and  economic 
qualifications  for  voting  and  holding  office. 
The  only  act  which  might  have  won  Inde- 
pendence for  Zimbabwe  was  not  taken  at  the 
time  of  UDI  and  that  was  the  use  of  force  by 
Britain  which  had  a  legal  right  to  do  so. 
What  Is  left  Is  the  hollow  promise  of  Inde- 
pendence built  upon  the  back  of  the  reti- 
cence of  the  Western  powers  to  wrest  power 
away  from  the  illegal,  racists  and  explolta- 
ti'.e  Rhodeslan  regime  by  force. 

Part  of  that  reticence  to  sanction  the  use 
of  assured  restorative  measures  rest  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  U.S..  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council.  Indeed  every  member  of 
the  Security  Council  had  such  an  obli- 
gation, but  falling  that  they  should  have  at 
least  gone  along  with  the  sanctions  voted 
by  the  General  Assembly.  The  U.S.,  however, 
threatens  to  fall  also  In  this  by  al^yii^lng 
itself  to  purchase  Rhodeslan  chromium  ore 
m  clear  violation  of  the  sanctions.  One  must-* 
hasten  to  add,  however,  that  sanctions*^ 
against  the  Rhodeelans  were  never  very  effec- 
tive; In  July  1971  Assistant  Secretary  New- 
som had  Judged  U.S.  sanctions  only  partially 
effective  because  of  so  many  violations  bv 
others.*'  But,  for  the  U.S.  to  destroy  the 
remaining  symbolism  that  there  Is  some  col- 
lective action  against  the  Rhodeslans  gives 
them  a  mantle  of  legitimacy.  And  further, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  limits  of  effective 
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action  within  the  United  Nations  given  such 
issues. 

From  the  U.S.  standpoint,  however,  one 
notices  again  In  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress which  voted  to  amend  the  U.N.  partici- 
pation treaty  so  that  American  companies 
could  have  access  to  Rhodeslan  chromium, 
added  evidence  that  in  a  capitalist  society  it 
Is  the  function  of  foreign  policy  to  create 
opportimltles  for  the  exploitation  of  foreign 
markets.  If  It  Is  not,  then  why  didn't  the 
President  Issue  an  Executive  Order  uphold- 
ing the  validity  of  the  U.S.  participation  In 
the  Rhodeslan  boycott,  since  it  was  clearly 
within  his  Constitutionally  defined  power  to 
direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  This 
point  has  been  made  often  enough  when 
Presidential  ix>llcies  in  other  geographical 
areas  of  the  world  were  pursued  contrary  to 
the  Interests  of  Congress,  in  this  matter, 
however,  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  to  appear  impotent, 

CONCLUSION 

The  opportunity  to  address  some  of  these 
issues  was  not  so  much  to  re-reclte  the  mas- 
sive documentation  which  exists  on  the 
Southern  African  political  situation,  but  to 
focus  narrowly  on  a  few  critical  issues  and 
making  some  calculated  Judgments.  The 
record  of  U.S.  political  and  economic  be- 
havior together  with  that  of  the  other 
global  powers  and  the  white  proxy  states 
in  Southern  Africa  strongly  suggest  a 
collusion  of  Interests  so  powerful  as  to 
represent  a  closed  system  of  interna- 
tional politics,*  Certainly  the  place  of  the 
U.S.  in  such  a  system  has  been  supportive  of 
the  policies  of  the  major  powers  as  well  as 
those  of  the  white  Southern  African  coun- 
tries. The  U.S.  must  be  aware  that  the  dav  Is 
over  when  It  is  able  to  have  credibility  for 
Its  foreign  policy  toward  Southern  Africa 
based  on  statements  against  Apartheid  and 
other  such  protestations  aione.  There  must 
be  concrete  and  positive  actions  to  support 
the  view  that  the  U.S.  stands  with  those 
countries  which  oppose  illegal  and  racists 
regimes  in  Africa  The  hard  evidence  of  U.S. 
support  for  South  Africa.  Portugal  and  the 
Rhodeslans,  however,  makes  it  a  ring  leader 
In  maintaining  the  existence  of  such  regimes 
In  Africa. 

This  conclusion  about  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
In  Southern  African  International  relations 
does  not,  however,  summarize  the  basis  for 
that  relationship.  Indeed,  the  two  concepts 
Juxtaposed  In  this  study  (the  Interests  of  the 
global  powers  in  Africa,  and  the  bilateral 
U.S.  relationships  In  Southern  Africa  which 
have  global  significance)  gave  this  writer  a 
convenient  device  for  determining  the  degree 
of  variance  between  the  approach  of  the 
global  (primarily  Eiwopean)  powers  toward 
Southern  Africa  and  the  specific  case  of  the 
U.S.  approach.  In  fact,  if  we  had  substi- 
tuted almost  any  one  of  the  NATO  powers 
for  the  U.S.  we  would  have  reached  nearly 
the  same  conclusion  about  the  basis  for  Its 
involvement  In  Southern  African  affairs.  Per- 
haps here  the  writer  should  list  those  factors 
which  he  considers  the  basis  of  that  relation- 
ship. 

1.  An  extension  of  "Cold  War"  rivalries  Into 
the  Indian  Ocean  area  by  an  increased  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Navy  and  a  responsive  ex- 
tension of  the  NATO  defense  perimeter  Into 
the  Indian  and  South  Atlantic  area. 

2.  The  means  of  NATO  extension  Include 
direct  development  of  strategic  facilities  and 
the  use  of  white  Western  proxy  nations  of 
Southern  Africa. 

3.  The  material  objectives  pursued  as  a 
part  of  the  NATO  defensive  strategy  Include  i 

a.  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  world- 
wide communications  network  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  South  Atlantic. 

b.  building  bases  of  supply  and  access  to 
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existing  air  and  naval  facilities  in  the  South- 
ern African  area. 

4.  A  major  economic  objective  which  is  at 
once  related  to  basic  military  strategy  in 
conventional  terms  is  the  protection  of  the 
flow  of  Oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Europe 
and  the  U.S..  and  the  development  of  al- 
ternative sources  of  oil  production  In  South- 
ern Africa. 

5.  Maintenance  of  an  unarmed  black  pop- 
ultatlon  in  Southern  Africa  is  necessary  to 
the  continuation  of  white  domination,  as  is 
the  support  of  NATO  power  for  the  sup- 
pression of  revolutionary  movements  there. 

6.  The  extension  of  economic  comjjetltion 
among  the  global  powers  into  Southern 
Africa  In  the  search  for  markets.  To  this 
end  we  note  the  increasing  role  of  West 
Ge-'many  and  Japan  in  Southern  African 
trade  as  well  as  the  role  of  France  in  sup- 
i)lying  military  equipment  to  the  white 
regimes. 

7.  Southern  Africa  has  become  a  viable 
linkage  point  in  the  chain  of  multi-national 
corporations,  fully  represented  by  the  dom- 
inant economic  Interest  in  Europe"  and  .A.mer- 
ioa,  these  capitalists  have  a  great  Influence 
in  the  strategic  and  economic  policies  which 
their  heme  countries  pursue  wi'h  regard  to 
■Southern  Africa, 

8.  Because  of  tiie  importance  of  gold  In 
international  exchange  rates  and  the  prob- 
lem of  balancing  the  payments  between 
countries.  South  African  production  of  74' 
of  the  world  supply  Is  of  global  significance. 
Her  ties.  In  this  respect,  extend  not  only  to 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  but  to  Im- 
portant International  economic  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

9  The  South.ern  African  basic  role  in  world 
economy,  aside  from  South  .\frica,  is  still 
to  serve  as  an  area  for  the  exploitation  of 
raw  materials  for  the  benefit  of  other  world 
economies. 

10.  The  political  cost  of  "image  maintain- 
ing" has  produced  in  most  global  powers  a 
dlchotomous  policy  toward  the  Southern 
African  white  regimes.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  denounce  racism,  and  on  the  other,  they 
vigorously  support  the  governments  which 
practice  racism. 

11.  Africa  has  always  been  low  on  the 
priority  agenda  of  the  U.S.  because  of  the 
absence  of  sustained,  substantial  big  pwwer 
conflict  in  the  area.  It  has  always  been  a  high 
priority  issue  that  Africa  and  Its  resource.s 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  West 
when  that  status  was  threatened.  Neverthe- 
less, Southern  Africa  has  a  higher  priority 
in  the  affairs  of  the  global  powers  than  the 
rest  of  the  black  African  countries  because 
of  Its  strategic  geographic  position,  and  its 
control  over  the  vast  resources  of  that  region 
of  Africa. 

12.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  global  powers, 
regardless  of  appearances.  Is  to  serve  funda- 
mentally as  shelter  for  those  activities  which 
the  government  deems  essential  whether  It 
be  military  or  commercial, 

13  The  basic  approach  r^f  the  global 
powers  and  the  white  Southern  Africans  to 
tlie  political  Independence  of  the  Southern 
.^frlcan  territ(jrles  has  been  to  deny  those 
territories  such  freedom  under  the  rule  of 
the  majority  black  African  populations  Tills 
fear  of  black  rule  must  be  related  to  unrelia- 
bility of  such  regimes  where  the  interests 
of  white  Western  powers  are  concerned, 

14,  Evidence  of  Western  European  and 
.American  collaboration  with  South  Africa 
acro.ss  a  broad  front  of  research  necessary  to 
Its  survival  indicates  the  fundamental  iden- 
tity of  Interests  Involved  and  illustrates  the 
Mability  of  South  Africa's  role  In  a  "white 
Alliance  System  "  upon  which  such  cultural 
cooperation  is  founded. 

A    FOREIGN    POLICY    FOR    BLACK    PEOPLE 

Given  such  a  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of 
forces  arrayed  against  the  interests  of  Afrl- 
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peoples  In  Zimbabwe.  In  Angola  and 
Mc^mblque.  In  Namibia,  in  Lesotho  and 
Uand,  and  In  South  Africa,  this  writer 
Id  like  to  suggest  three  grand  strategies 
view  of  the  knowledge  that  other  papers 
deal  forthrightly  with  questions  of 
tegy  in  each  of  these  areas  of  concern. 
(J)ne  grand  strategy  falls  squarely  within 
obligation  of  African  peoples  in  various 
the  European  countries  cited  to  opera - 
tlohalize  Pan-African  nationalism  and  build 
system  of  "linkages"  concerning  these 
les  throughout  For  e.\ample.  when  the 
aroid  Movement  was  actively  challenging 
efficacy  of  the  company's  policies  in 
th  Africa  and  London  and  elsewiiere  to 
people  know  they  were  to  boycott  Polaroid 
pn  ducts.  Each  of  the  European  nations  men- 
have  sizeable  black  populations  at 
in  some  of  the  major  cities  and  in  ad- 
on  to  the  Issues  they  struggle  with  daily. 
y  might  be  willing  to  take  on  a  Pan-Afri- 
Issue  provided  the  linkages  are  viable 
the  strategies  sound.  The  Polaroid  Move- 
t  provides  to  date  the  only  concrete 
that  such  a  movement  can  be  par- 
tially successful;  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
Political  action  taken  against  Polaroid 
its  status  as  a  multinational  corpora- 
wlth  minor  holdings  in  South  Africa, 
if  the  multinational  Pan-.\frican  world 
a  working  m  concert,  it  is  at  least  plausi- 
that  the  returns  would  have  been  gre.^t- 
that  is.  Polaroid  might  have  been  forced 
ave  South  Africa  because  of  other  losses, 
t  might  have  been  forced  to  increase  '.he 
of  the  benefits  to  African  workers  it 
tually  granted.' 

nother  grand  strategy  is  also  withm  the 

m    of   Pan-African   activity    but   is   more 

tly  focused  on  the  continent  of  Africa 

Because    of    the    geo-political    slgnifl- 

of  Southern  Africa  to  the  global  powers 

can    states    themselves    must    take    the 

ative    to   see    that    there    Is    no    "power 

lum"  :n  area^  such  as  the  Indian  Ocean. 

great  powers  define  a  situation  as  hav- 

a  power  vacuum  when  one  of  their  rep- 

ntatlvcs  either  from  the  Eastern  or  West- 

b:oc  is  not  active.  But  what  would  hap- 

if  threa  or  four  .•\frican  states  near  the 

rn  coast  formed  a  naval  consortium  for 

purpose  of  controlling  the  valuable  water 

below  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  fact  In- 

ig  nations  of  their  choice  to  patrol  these 

rs  by  treaty. 

third  strategy  would  be  to  develop  co- 
ons of  "third  world  peoples"  around 
e  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  explolta- 
and  subjugation,  of  Southern  Africa.  For 
nple.  the  concerted  foreign  policies  of 
:\.  Libya,  la  free)  Mozambique  and  An- 
.  together  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
could  virtually  control  Industrial  production 
the  developed  countries  because  they 
Id  control  the  major  current  and  future 
ces  of  oil  (Other  sources  of  energy  at 
present  time  being  too  costly  to  develop 
full  scale  production.)  The  Implication 
is  Is  that  our  diplomacy  must  be  broad- 
eneti  to  Include  certainly  the  Arab  states  but 
Ind  a  as  well.  Those  actors  who  have  the 
obligation  to  guide  a  "black  foreign  policy" 
mu,  It  begin  to  define  some  of  these  Interna- 
tloqal  Issues  as  Pan-African  and  non-western 
It  Is  strategically  propitious  to  do  so. 
African  states  must  not  be  de- 
from  gainin.g  the  m':>st  modern  and 
phlstlcated  weapons  available  as  their  de- 
qpment  allows.  Currently  in  many  of  the 
n  states  their  former  metropoles  still 
ise  great  influence  over  the  military 
and  over  crisis  situations  In  which  the 
try  may  be  involved  which  would  re- 
e  the  commitment  of  armed  troops.  But 
Is  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs,  and  It  is 
ivs  tenuous,  given  the  irriereste  of  the 
iitectors".  whoee  interests  they  are  actii- 
pursulng  in  the  guise  of  protection.  Af- 
rica»i   countries  must   not  let  South  Africa 


er 
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thi 
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put  them  in  a  state  of  nuclear  blackmail. 
One  counter  to  this  state  of  ailairs  would  be 
a  di^ctsion  by  Egypt  to  go  nuclear  and  pro- 
vide defe.ise  gu;irautees  (in  effect  provide  an 
African  defensive  umbrella)  to  nuclear 
threat  frcm  South  Africa.  In  the  long  run, 
the  Organization  of  Africin  Unity  should 
be  able  to  protect  the  continent  with  what- 
ever weapon.s  are  needed. 

All  of  us  in  the  African  world  must  do 
better  at  supporting  the  liberation  move- 
ments which  currently  exist  in  each  of  the 
white  proxy  areas  of  Southern  Africa.  Ulti- 
mately, ao  one  revolutlonaj^-  from  Guinea- 
Bissau  said,  "what  matters  most  is  what  we 
do  lu  Africa."  It  is  to  the  success  of  these 
movements  that  we  must  incre;i£ingly  address 
grand,  as  well  as  specific  strategies.  The 
global  powers  are  resourceful  and  it  could 
be  that  in  the  short-ruu  Southern  Africa 
belongs  to  them,  but  there  are  limits  to 
money  and  to  patience,  and  if  there  is  con- 
sistent enough  danger  to  their  continued 
stay  m  Africa,  then  in  the  long  run  Africa 
Will  indeed  belong  once  again  to  African 
peoples. 
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(From  International  Financial  News  Survev. 

Jan.  16,  1970] 
Arrangements  for  Soitth  African  Gold 
Sales  to  Fund 
In  view  of  public  interest  in  details  of  the 
recently  annovmced  arrangements  relating 
to  sales  of  gold  by  South  Africa  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  (see  this  News 
Survey,  Vol.  XXn,  p.  2).  the  South  African 
and  U.S.  authorities  have  requested  the  Ftmd 
to   publish   the  following   corresp>ondence. 


MnnsTRT  OF  Finance, 
Pretoria,  December  23, 1969. 
Dear  Mk.  Schweh-zjsh:  As  you  know,  for 
some  time  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  has 
been  discussing  with  the  United  States,  with 
other  members,  and  with  you  procedures  for 
the  orderly  sale  of  newly-mined  gold  in  the 
market  and  the  sale  of  gold  to  the  Interna- 
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tional  Monetary  Fund.  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  as  a  result  of  these  discussions,  the 
South  African  authorities  have  adopted  a 
policy  with  respect  to  gold  sales  and  I  ■would 
ID'e  to  request  that  the  F^ind  confirm  that 
It  will  be  prepared  in  the  light  of  this  state- 
ment of  policy  to  buy  gold  from  South  Africa 
in  the  circumstances  and  under  the  condi- 
tions set  fort-h  below. 

Tlie  following  are  the  intentions  of  the 
South  African  authorities  as  to  the  handling 
of  newly-mined  gold  and  reserves. 

(1)  Without  prejudice  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  legal  position  imder  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  Fund,  the  South  African 
authorities  may  offer  to  sell  gold  to  the  Fund 
for  the  ctirrencles  of  other  members  at  the 
price  of  35  Dollars  per  ounce,  less  a  handling 
charge,  as  follows: 

la)  During  periods  when  the  market  price 
of  gold  falls  to  35  Dollars  per  ounce  or  below, 
at  which  times  offers  to  sell  gold  to  the  Fund 
imder  this  paragraph  (a)  would  be  limited 
to  amounts  required  to  meet  current  foreign 
exchange  needs,  and 

{b)  regardless  of  the  price  In  the  private 
market,  up  to  the  extent  that  South  Africa 
experiences  needs  for  foreign  exchange  over 
semi-annual  periods  beyond  those  which  can 
be  satisfied  by  the  sale  of  all  current  new- 
gold  production  on  the  private  market  or  by 
sales  to  the  Fund  under  paragraph  (l)(a) 
above. 

(2)  (a)  The  South  African  authorities  in- 
tend to  sell  current  production  of  newly- 
mined  gold  In  an  orderly  manner  on  the  pri- 
vate market  to  the  full  extent  of  current 
payments  needs.  It  Is  anticipated  that  new- 
production  In  excess  of  those  needs  during  a 
semi-annual  period  may  be  added  to  reserves. 

(b)  When  selling  gold  other  than  In  the 
private  market,  the  South  African  authorities 
intend  in  practice  normally  to  offer  such 
gold  to  the  Fund. 

(c)  The  South  African  authorities  may 
use  gold  in  normal  Fund  transactions,  e.g. 
in  repurchase  of  appropriate  drawings  from 
the  Fund,  and  to  cover  the  gold  portion  of 
any  South   African   quota   increase,   and   to 
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obtain  currency  convertible  in  fact  to  ex- 
change against  special  dra-wlng  rights  for 
which  South  Africa  Is  designated  by  the 
Fund.  Rand  dra-wn  from  the  Fund  by  other 
members  would  generally  be  converted  Into 
gold  when  Rand  are  included  in  drawings 
under  normal  Fund  procedures,  Theae  Fund- 
related  transactions,  which  may  take  place 
without  regard  to  the  market  price  of  gold, 
will  be  reflected  by  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  South  Africa's  reserves  but  will  not 
affect  the  volume  of  sales  of  newly-mined 
gold  In  the  market. 

(3)  NotwithsiiUiding  paragraphs  (l)(b) 
and  (2)  (ai  above,  the  amount  of  gold  held 
by  South  Africa  on  March  17,  1968.  reduced 
by  sales  by  South  Africa  to  monetary  au- 
thorities (including  Fund-related  transac- 
tions) after  that  date  and  further  reduced 
by  such  future  sales  to  monetary  authorities 
as  may  be  made  to  finance  deficits  or  as  a 
resiilt  of  Fund-related  transactions,  will  be 
available  for  such  additional  monetary  sales 
as  the  South  African  authorities  may  deter- 
mine, up  to  35  million  Dollars  quarterly 
beginning  January  1,  1970.  It  Is  also  con- 
templated that  an  implementation  of  this 
understanding,  the  Fund  would  agree  to  pur- 
chase the  amount  of  gold  offered  to  it  by 
South  Africa  in  May  1968. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  South  Af- 
rica has  balance  of  pa>-ments  surpluses  or 
deficits  as  well  as  to  Indicate  other  opera- 
tional and  procedural  points  with  resi>ect  to 
this  policy.  I  enclose  a  memorandum  which 
clarifies  these  particular  matters. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if.  In  the  light 
of  these  policy  Intentions,  the  Fund  were 
able  to  decide  that  it  would  purchase  gold 
from  South  Africa  In  the  circumstances  out- 
lined above.  I  would  expect  that  the  Fund 
would  review  the  situation  at  any  time  If 
there  were  a  major  change  in  circumstances 
and  in  any  event  after  five  years. 

The  South  African  authorities  will  work 
out  with  the  Managing  Director  consultation 
procedures  on  the  currencies  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  F^jnd  with  gold. 

TABlE  I.  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  (RAND;' 
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I  hope  that  this  announced  policy,  the 
Implementation  of  which  I  believe  will  be  a 
contribution  to  the  stability  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  System,  and  my  suggestion 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Fund.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Yours  sincerely, 

/S       N.  DiEDEP.K.  KS, 

Minister  of  Finance, 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  Secretary  or  the  TMeasvrt, 
lViiW;7,';yto'!,  D.C.,  Decembe-  2J,  I7'<9. 
Mr.  F^ierre-Pavl  ScH-wErrzER, 
Managing   Dncrtor,    Intcrnattanal  Monetary 

Finid,  Wa.thington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr  ,StnwEiTZER:  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  letter  dated  December  23.  1969, 
sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Dlc-derlchs  in  which  he 
sets  fort,h  the  intentions  which  South  Africa 
pr.)po.ses  to  foilow  with  respect  to  the  han- 
dline  of  it,';  newly-mined  gold  and  reserves. 
This  matter  be;irs  importantly  on  the  con- 
tinued effective  functioning  of  the  two-tier 
gold  market  which  was  Initiated  at  a  meeting 
on  March  16-17,  1968.  which  you  attended. 
In  view  of  the  intentions  of  South  Airica, 
and  in  view  of  discussions  we  ha\e  had  with 
other  Fund  member.^,  I  should  like  to  inform 
yo-a  that  I  have  Instructed  the  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  to  take  the  following  position. 
The  United  States  is  prepared  to  support 
decisions  of  the  International  Monetarj* 
Fund  t-f>  ptirch.a.se  gold  offered  for  sale  by 
South  Africa  in  the  clrcimistances  and  under 
the  conditions  described  in  that  letter,  as- 
nming  that  there  Is  an  understanding 
among  Fund  members  generally  that  they 
do  not  Intend  to  inltia,te  official  gold  pur- 
chases directly  frr.m  South  Africa.  With  this 
understanding,  I  believe  that  the  policies  to 
be  followed  will  be  consistent  with  the  sta- 
bility and  proper  functioning  of  the  inter- 
national monetarj-  system. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Path.  A.  Volcker. 

Acting   Secretary. 
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IMPORTS 

Australia 16,076 

Belgium 17,585 

France.. 41,221 

West  Germany.. 165,382 

United  Kingdom 437,288 

United  States.. 271,985 


18,805 

22.095 

31,200 

26,912 

18  399 

23,  600 

46,  870 

41  200 

53,800 

191,360 

175  986 

231,780 

494,511 

148.934 

497, 100 

330, 985 

291  299 

322  600 

'  EXPORTS 

10  801047     France              56,412  37,209  39,115  30,800          42,955,209 

23  952  156    West  Germany 58,113  55.677  68.911  90  900       102.274,059 

61167  545    Japan               84,587  76.078  82,802  174.900 

292  865  637     United  Kingdom  342.275  357,795  403,555  410.300        510,309,743 

499  430  706    United  State?          88,668  99,796  99,7%  107,300 


■  Source:  The  Europe  Yearbook, 1969,  voL  II,  pp.  1295  6. 

TABLE  ll.-AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 
TRADE' 

PERCENT  CHANGE  OF  EXPORT  VALUES  IN  CURRENT  PRICES 
OVER  PREVIOUS  YEAR 


West 
Europe 

East 
Europe 

World 

1968 

1%9 

4 
13 

23 

2 

4 
18 

'  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  total  exports  to  world 
markets  declining:  1969—28  (1.000  shares) 

Source:  U.N.  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  vol.  22.  No.  1, 
1971,  p.  119.  Also.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
African  Affairs.  South  Africa  Desk. 


Soviet  Presence  in  Indian  Ocean 
Mr.  SiKES.  The  Indian  Ocean  Is.  of  course. 
a  very  important  part  of  the  world.  Shipping 
lanes  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  vital  to  the 
free  world,  yet  our  presence  there  historically 
has  been  very  limited  and  continues  to  be 
very  limited. 
The  British  have  been  withdrawing  at  a 


rather  rapid  rate  from  the  area,  and  appar- 
ently that  is  to  continue. 

Are  you  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  extent 
of  U.S.S.R.  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  areas  where  they  have  port  agreements, 
and  the  extent  of  those  port  agreements? 

(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  SiKEs.  I  appreciate  your  frankness  in 
discussing  this  matter.  It  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter, one  that  I  fear  is  all  too  often  over- 
looked In  this  country. 

The  Soviets  have  made  considerable  pene- 
tration throughout  most  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
area.  This  Is  certainly  a  matter  which  could 
result  in  increasing  problems  for  us  in  the 
years  ahead. 

It  is  strange  to  me  that  the  proteets  which 
always  seem  to  be  provoked  In  foreign  coun- 
tries when  the  United  States  seeks  to  estab- 
lish base  rights  or  otherwise  to  conduct 
essential  operations  for  our  security  and  that 
of  the  free  world  never  seem  to  accompany 
penetration  by  the  Soviets.  Were  there  any 
objections  by  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  press  of  India,  or  other  countries,  about 
Soviet  intrusions  into  the  Indian  Ocean  areas 


comparable  to  the  objections  raised  to  our 
very-  limited  operation  on  Diego  Garcia? 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  I  am  unaware  of  any, 
sir. 

I  would  be  able  to  discuss  It  In  general 
terms,  and  would  like  to  provide  a  more 
dealled  answer  for  the  record. 

Mr.  SiKxs.  Provide  the  detail  for  the  rec- 
ord, if  you  will. 

(The  Information  follows  ) 
In  response  to  your  questions  on  the 
extent  of  the  U.S.S  R.  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I  shall  preface  my  answer  with  a 
general  comment  in  order  that  you  may  ap- 
preciate how  the  Soviets  view  that  region. 

•  Since  1954.  the  U.S.S.R    has  oSered  some 

In   economic  and   military   aid   to   15 

Indian  Ocean  littoral  countries  Tills  is  ap- 
proximately 65  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
total  aid  to  free  world  nations 

"Focusing  now  on  Soviet  naval  operations; 
they  began  in  earnest  In  March  1968  shortly 
after  the  United  Kingdom  announcement  of 
its  planned  witlidraual  from  East  of  Suez. 
Since  then  the  Soviet  navy  has  maintained 
ari  almost  contlnuou;-;  presence  in  the  Indian 
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0.-ea;i  .vith  an  average  of  3-4  naval  comba:- 
a:i:s  deployed  at  any  given  time.  Soviet  shipi 
h  ive  made  about  150  visits  to  26  ports  in  16 
btrderlng  countries  Including  Ceylon.  Ethlo- 

a.  India.  Iran.  Iraq,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Mal- 
dives, Mauritius,  Pakistan,  Scma::a.  South 
Y;men.  Sudan,  Tanzania,  UAR,  and  Yemen. 
Soviet  naval  ship  operating  days  In  the  In- 
dan  Ocean  have  risen  from  approxi:nate!v 
1.P00  In  1968  to  about  3,400  In  1970. 

'The  Soviets  have  not  yet  secured  bxse 
rikhts  In  the  area,  but  make  extensive  u^e  of 
anchorages The  U.S.S.R.  has  assisted 


the  development  of  port  facUltles- 


Ir 

Tie  present  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  fleet  con- 
si  Its  of  a  cruiser,  destroyer,  mine  s-.veeper. 
an  LST  with  naval  Infantry,  a  repair  ship  and 
several  other  auxiliaries." 

Mr.  SiKES.  I  And  It  difficult  to  uiiderstar.d 
th  at.  but  It  Is  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr  Rhodes,  have  you  a  question "i 
Mr  Rhodes.  Just  a  statement,  really,  along 
tte  lines  of  the  chairman's  questioning. 

3ovp.ce:  Department  of  Defense  Appr^pria- 
tli  >ns  for  1972.  Part  1,  p.  998. 
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HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  CEOROi.A 
N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVTATIVEi 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
net  many  American  cities  or  States  that 
ca:i  celebrate  their  239th  birthday. 
Among  these  are  the  State  of  Georgia 
arc!  the  city  of  Savannah,  established  in 
17  33  when  Gen.  James  E.  Oglethorpe 
landed  his  English  colonists  at  Yama- 
cr  L\v  Bluff  and  signed  a  peace  treaty 
\vi;h  Indian  Chief  Tomochlchi. 

rhe  State  of  Georgia  held  a  week  of 
fe;  tivities  during  the  second  week  of 
February,  concluded  on  February  12  with 
a  1  )ageant  reenacting  Oglethorpe's  land- 
iru:.  Over  the  State  the  celebration  was 
knov.n  as  "Georgia  Week." 

Georgia  was  one  of  the  Original  13 
St  ites  and  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Empire  State  of  the  South."  Prom  the 
mduntains  to  the  sea  are  found  almost 
th ;  entire  range  of  climate  conditions 
in  this  country.  Atlanta,  the  capital  city, 
noR-  has  on  the  drawing  boards  two  70- 
stqry  towers,  one  of  which  will  be  the 
s  tallest  hotel.  The  airport  is  one 
the  six  busiest  in  the  country  and 
raj)idly  expanding.  Diversified  agricul- 
and  livestock  raising  offer  a  good 

ance  to  an  ever  increasing  manufac- 
ng  industry. 

rhe  Georgia  of  today  has  come  a  long 
w£y  from  the  landing  of  Oglethorpe  in 
17(3. 

\n  account  of  some  of  the  activities 
'Georgia  Week"  was  carried  in  the 

-•annah  Morning  News  of  Febnjary  14, 

'2,  as  follows: 


crld: 


s  239th  Birthd.\y — Oglethorpe  L.\nd- 
Tso  Highlights  "Wezk" 
(By  Ron  Cannon) 
I  Jen.    James    E.    Oglethorpe,    founder    of 
a,  Saturday  was  brought  to  life  In  the 
tment   of   his    landing   at    Yamacraw 
Iff  during  the  annual  pageant  hlghllght- 
■^  Georgia  Week  activities. 
:  'ollowlng  a  script  revised  by  director  John 
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Suchower.  the  pageant  compressed  into  less 
than  30  minutes  of  action  events  which  oc- 
curred over  a  period  of  several  days. 

The  pageant  depicted  in  pantomime  the 
1733  landing  of  Oglethorpe  and  colonists 
from  England,  the  signing  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Oglethorpe  and  Tomochlchi  and  the 
settling  of  Savannah. 

MOVED   INDOORS 

Traditionally  the  pageant  is  performed  out- 
doors, but  for  the  first  time  the  show  was 
staged  indoors.  Suchower.  drama  professor 
and  director  of  the  "Masquers"  at  Armstrong 
State  College,  was  commissioned  by  the  foun- 
dation to  stage  the  pageant  in  the  Civic 
Center  Arena. 

Ba^ed  on  historical  fact,  the  pageant  in 
past  years  h.is  i'oUowed  a  script  which  is  re- 
vised a:;d  altered  each  year.  In  the  past  the 
pageant  opened  with  a  narrative  ^.ummation 
of  the  eveuts  to  take  place  followed  by  the 
pantomime. 

However,  with  this  staging  some  of  the  au- 
dience could  not  see  the  pantomime  while 
others  could  not  hear  the  opening  summa- 
tion, said  Suchower.  Consequently,  he  revised 
the  script  so  that  the  narrative  dialogue 
followed  the  re-enactment  of  events  through- 
out the  pageant. 

"We  had  great  success  using  this  new 
method  of  presenting  the  pageant," 
Suchower  said. 

The  13  principal  characters  and  some  sup- 
porting participants  began  rehearsing  for  the 
pageant  .several  weeks  ago. 

REtJSABLE   SETTINC 

The  elaborate  and  colorful  costumes  used 
in  the  show  are  pa^ed  along  from  yeaj  to 
year,  but  for  the  first  time  the  setting  was 
constructed  so  that  It,  too.  could  be  stored 
and  used  again. 

Wardrobe  sujjervisor  was  Mrs.  Thomas 
Clay,  and  Suchower  designed  the  sets.  He 
was  aided  in  building  the  setting  by  persons 
from  the  Savannah  Little  Theater'  and  the 
Armstrong  State  "Masquers." 

Businessm.^n  Sam  Morgan  portrayed  Ogle- 
thorpe and  attorney  Robert  Duffy  appeared 
as  Tomochlchi,  Curt  Avery  was  narrator  for 
the  program. 

The  colonists  were  portrayed  by  members 
of  the  local  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  Children  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  Indians  were  members  of  the 
Order  of  the  Arrow  and  the  British  troops 
were  students  from  Benedictine  Military 
School. 

Several  hundred  p>ersons  were  present  for 
the  pageant  and  other  Georgia  Week  activi- 
ties in  observation  of  the  state's  239th 
birthday. 

The  day  began  with  cooklrig  exhibitions 
and  displays  of  "spinning,  spindle  and 
wheel."  and  several  lectures  on  life  In  Colo- 
nial Geortria. 

SHOW   FOR   YOrNG 

Activities  arranged  especially  with  the 
young  m  mind  got  off  to  a  big  start  with  a 
puppet  show,  'Coming  to  Georgia"  presented 
by  the  Community  Children's  Theatre. 


HAVES  E.  STREETER,  MODEL 
CITIZEN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pause  here  for  a 
moment  to  take  note  of  a  man  whose 
dedication  to  young.^ters  and  efforts  to 
better  his  community  have  ju£t  recently 
come  to  my  attention. 


March  2,  1972 

Mr.  Haves  E.  Sti-eeter,  a  young  engi- 
neer from  San  Jose,  is  the  kind  of  per- 
son our  country  needs  if  we  are  ever  to 
bring  hope  to  those  who  hava  been  so  far 
excluded  from  the  fuinilment  of  the 
American  dream.  Among  his  many  efforts 
are  the  establishment  of  a  boy's  club  in 
East  San  Jose  to  help  fatherless  boys  de- 
velop in  manhood,  scholarship,  and  per- 
severance, providing  assistance  in  trans- 
portation, funds,  and  food  to  send  30 
underprivileged  boys  to  camp  last  sum- 
mer, raising  $600  for  the  capitol  building 
program  at  Nairobi  College  in  East  Palo 
Alto,  raising  $350  for  the  San  Jose  State 
College  education  opportunity  program 
to  provide  scholarships  for  iTiinority  stu- 
dents and  in  raising  funds  to  send  25 
underprivileged  children  from  San  Jose 
to  visit  Marine  World  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif,  In  addition,  he  has  oeen  active  as 
the  chairman  of  the  sickle  cell  anemia 
drive  in  San  Jose  and  he  is  also  a  "big 
brother"  to  an  11-year-old  boy  under  the 
Big  Brothers  program.  He  regularly  ac- 
companies groups  of  fatherless  boys  to 
sports  events  around  the  bay  area.  Of  his 
efforts  Streeter  says: 

I  believe  every  youngster  should  be  encour- 
aged to  reach  his  highest  ambitions.  But  If 
a  child  can't  see  opportunity.  If  he  has  no 
example  of  accomplishment  as  a  model,  he 
can't  set  ambitions  and  goals  for  himself. 

Haves  Streeter  is  doing  all  that  he  can 
to  change  that  situation  where  young- 
sters are  left  without  hope.  He  is  to  be 
commended  and  we  all  mi^jht  well  use 
his  efforts  as  a  model  for  our  own. 
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THE  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY'S    102   MONITOR   REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  February  1972  issue  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  102 
Monitor  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

[From  102  Monitor,  February  1972] 

NRDC  v.  Morton:  Significant  New  Appel- 
late Decision  on  Section  102  of  NEPA 
On  January  13  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  handed 
down  an  opinion  which  represents  the  first 
appellate  review  of  the  NEPA  requirement 
that  agencies  discuss  alternatives  in  their  102 
statements.  The  decision  Is  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  v.  Morton  (No.  71- 
2031,  Jan.  13,  1972),  the  text  of  which  Is  re- 
produced In  full  In  this  issue  of  the  102 
Monitor. 

The  case  involved  a  proposed  sale  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leases  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  sale  was  enjoined  by  the 
lower  court  on  the  grounds  that  the  impact 
statement  did  not  adequately  dlsciass  "(111) 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  action"  as  re- 
quired by  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA.  In 
upholding  the  Injunction,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals provided  an  illuminating  discussion  of 
the  range  of  "alternatives"  which  this  section 
of  NEPA  was  designed  to  encompaes.  In  par- 
ticular, agencies  may  not  limit  consideration 
only  to  alternatives  which  could  be  adopted 
and  put  into  effect  by  the  official  or  agency 
Issuing  the  statement.  All  "reasonable"  alter- 


natives must  be  discussed,  including  those 
which  depend  for  implementation  on  legisla- 
tive OT  executive  action  outside  of  the  direct 
control  of  the  agency.  This  Is  because:  [tlhe 
Impact  statement  Is  not  only  for  the  expoel- 
tlon  of  the  thinking  of  the  agency,  but  also 
for  the  guidance  of  those  ultimate  dedslon- 
makers,  and  must  provide  them  with  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  both  the  proposal  and 
the  alternatives,  for  their  consideration  along 
with  the  various  other  elements  of  the  public 
Interest. 

The  opinion  sets  forth  the  specific  alterna- 
tive poealbilltles  for  meeting  the  energy 
crisis — other  than  offshore  gas  and  oil  drill- 
ing— which  should  have  been  discussed  In 
the  102  statement  in  this  case.  In  response, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  since 
withdrawn  the  proposed  sale  for  further 
consideration. 

(U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  Clrcultr— No.  71-2031] 
Natural  REsotjRCES  Defense  Council,  Inc., 

ET  AL.,  APPELLEES 

v. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  in  His  Official  Ca- 

pacitiy  as  secretary  of  the  department 

OF  Interior,  et  al.,  appellants 

Apijeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  Appellants'  Motion  for  Summary  Re- 
versal. 

Decided  January  13,  1972. 

Mr.  Edmund  B.  Clark,  Attorney  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  with  whom  Messrs. 
Shiro  Kashiwa,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
and  Thomas  L.  McKevitt,  Attorney,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  were  on  the  pleadings  for 
appellants. 

Afr.  Thomas  B.  Stoel.  Jr.,  for  appellees. 

Mr.  John  H.  Pickering,  Attorney  for  Chev- 
ron Oil  Company,  by  special  leave  of  Court 
was  permitted  to  file  a  suggestion  as  amicus 
curiae. 

Before  Tamm,  Leventhal  and  MacKinnon, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Opinion  for  the  Court  filed  by  Leventhal, 
Ctrcujf  Judge. 

Opinion  filed  by  MacKinnon,  Circuit 
Judge,  concurring  in  part  and  dissenting  In 
part,  at  p.  22. 

Leventhal,  Circuit  Judge:  This  appeal 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  scope  of  the  re- 
quirement of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)»  that  environmental  Im- 
pact statements  contain  a  discussion  of  al- 
ternatives. Before  us  Is  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  filed  October  28,  1971,  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  with  respect  to 
Its  proposal,  under  §  8  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act,"  for  the  oil  and  gas 
general  lease  sale,  of  leases  to  some  80  tracts 
of  submerged  lands,  primarily  off  eastern 
Louisiana.  The  proposal  was  finally  struc- 
tured so  as  to  embrace  almost  380,000  acres, 
about  10%  of  the  offshore  acreage  presently 
under  Federal  lease.  Opening  of  bids  for  the 
leases  was  scheduled  for  I>ecember  21,  1971, 
and  three  conservation  groups  »  brought  this 
action  on  November  1,  to  enjoin  the  proposed 
sale.  On  December  16,  the  District  Court  held 
a  hearing  and  granted  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion enjoining  the  sale  of  these  leases  pend- 
ing compliance  with  NEPA.  The  Government 
appealed,  and  filed  a  motion  In  this  court  for 
summary  reversal  and  Immediate  hearing.  We 
granted  the  Immediate  hearing,  and  on  De- 
cember 20,  heard  the  presentations  and  is- 
sued an  order  permitting  the  bids  to  be 
received  on  condition  they  remain  unopened 
pending  further  order  of  the  court.  As  to 
the  motion  for  summary  reversal,  we  con- 
clude that  this  must  be  denied. 

I.    BACKGROUND 

A.  Chronology  and  impact  statements 
On   June   15,    1971,    Secretary   of    Interior 
Rogers  Morton,  a  defendant  in  this  litigation. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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announced  that  a  general  oil  and  gas  lease 
sale  of  tracts  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS)  off  eastern  Louisiana  would  take  place 
In  December,  1971.  This  was  responsive  to 
the  directive  In  President  Nixon's  June  4. 
1971,  Message  on  Supply  of  Energy  and 
aean  Alr.«  On  July  31,  1971,  Mr.  Burton  W, 
Silcock,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  also  a  defendant,  promulgated 
and  circulated  for  comment  a  "Draft  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement"  pursuant  to 
5  102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA  and  110(b)  of  the 
Guidelines  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.'  Plaintiffs  submitted  comments  on 
this  draft  statement.  Hearings  were  held  in 
September  1971  In  New  Orleans,  at  which  oral 
testimony  was  presented.  On  October  28, 
1971,  Mr.  SUcock  promulgated  the  "Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,"  (here- 
after Statement),  36  Fed.  Reg.  20707  (1971). 
On  November  20,  1971,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  proposed  lease 
sale  would  take  place,  that  80  tracts  would 
be  offered  for  leasing,  and  that  sealed  bids 
would  be  received  until  December  21. 

B.  Statement — Adverse  environmental  impact 
disclosed 

While  the  Statement  presents  questions, 
subsequently  delineated,  this  document— 67 
pages  in  length,  exclusive  of  appendices — Is 
not  challenged  on  the  ground  of  failure  to 
disclose  the  problems  of  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  sale.  On  the  contrary. 
these  problems  are  set  forth  In  considerable 
range  and  detail.  Indeed,  the  complaint 
voiced  by  the  Audubon  Society's  witness  In 
testimony  was  that  the  draft  Statement  gives 
a  green  light  for  the  sale  while  its  con- 
tents seem  to  cry  out  for  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Without  purporting  to  summarize, 
we  Identify  some  of  the  Statement's  high- 
lights: 

Adjacent  to  the  proposed  lease  area  is  the 
greatest  e£rt:uarlne  coastal  marsh  comply  Ih 
the  United  States,  some  7  9  million  acres, 
providing  food,  nursery  habitat  and  spawn- 
ing ground  vital  to  flsh,  shellfish  and  wild- 
life, as  well  as  food  and  shelter  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  wading  birds  and  fur-bearing 
animals.  This  complex  provides  rich  nutrient 
systems  which  make  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
blessed  also  with  warm  waters  and  shallow 
depths,  the  most  productive  fishing  region 
of  the  country.  It  yielded  $71  million  of  fish 
and  shellfish  to  Louisiana  and  Mlsslssljjpl 
commercial  fishermen  In  1970,  and  some  9 
million  man-days  of  sport  fishing. 

The  coastal  regions  of  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi contain  millions  of  acres  suitable  for 
outdoor  recreation,  with  a  nujnber  of  state 
and  federal  recreation  areas,  and  extensive 
beach  shorelines  (397  miles  for  Louisiana, 
and  100  miles  for  Mississippi).  Theee  serve 
millions — not  only  the  residents  of  the  seven- 
state  region  (23  mUllon  In  all;  10  million 
within  250  miles  of  the  coast),  but  visitors 
attracted  to  the  beeches  In  increasing  num- 
bers (estimated  at  3.5  millions  within  five 
years  and  ultimately  10  millions). 

As  to  probable  Impact  of  Issuance  of  leases 
on  the  environment  the  Statement  did  not 
anticipate  continuation  of  debris  from  drill- 
ing operations.  In  view  of  recent  regulations 
prohibiting  dumping  of  debris  on  the  OCS. 
The  Statement  acknowledged  some  impact 
from  construction  of  platforms,  pipelines  and 
other  structures.  A  concluding  section  (III 
D)  on  "Unavoidable  Adverse  Environmental 
Effects"  particularly  noted  the  destruction  of 
marsh  and  of  marine  species  and  plants  from 
dredging  Incident  to  pipeline  Installation. 
and  the  effect  of  pipeline  canals  In  e.g..  In- 
creasing ratio  of  water  to  wetlands  and  In- 
creasing salt  water  Intrusion. 

Oil  pollution  is  the  problem  most  exten- 
sively discussed  in  the  Statement  and  Its 
exposition  of  unavoidable  adverse  environ- 
mental effects.  The  Statement  acknowledges 
that  both  short  and  long  term  effects  on  the 
environment  can  be  expected  from  spillage, 
including  la  that  term  major  spills  (like  that 
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In  the  (Santa  Barbara  Channel  la  1969); 
minor  spills  from  operations  and  unidentified 
sources;  and  discharge  cf  waste  water  con- 
taminated with  oil. 

These  adverse  effects  relate  both  to  the 
damage  to  the  coastal  regio:-.— beaches,  water 
areas  and  historic  sites;  ai'.d  the  forecast  that 
oil  pollution  "may  seriously  damage  the  ma- 
rine biological  community" — both  direct 
damage  to  the  larger  organisms,  visible  more 
easily  and  sooner,  and  to  smaller  life  stages 
which  would  !ead  one  step  removed  to  damage 
later  In  the  food  chaiii. 

The  Statement  noted  the  diverse  conclu- 
sions ai'id  comments  in  existing  reports  on 
oil  spills,  some  minimizing  damage  dene, 
others  stressing  that  oil  spillage  has  effects 
beyond  the  period  of  visible  evidence:  that 
oil  may  mix  with  water,  especially  In  a  turbu- 
lent sea.  and  disperse  downward  into  the  sea; 
that  emulslflers  used  to  remove  stirface  oil 
may  have  toxic  conseqvieuces.  etc. 

The  Statement  asserted  that  while  past 
major  spills  in  the  Gulf  resulted  in  minimal 
damage,  this  was  due  to  a  fortunate  com- 
bination of  oftshore  winds  and  surface  cur- 
rents. The  Statement  rates  blocks  In  the  sale 
on  an  estimated  probability  cf  Impact  basis, 
calculated  prliiclpally  on  proximity  to  high 
value  critically  vulnerable  area 

C.  Statement — Discussion  of  alternatives 
Section  IV  of  the  Statement,  containing 
Its  discussion  of  Alternatives.  Is  attached  as 
an  Appendix.  Subsection  A  deals  with  possi- 
ble modlficationi.  to  delete  tracts  with  higher 
environmental  risks.  Government  counsel  ad- 
vises that,  in  order  lo  lessen  envlroimieiital 
risk,  the  acreage  covered  by  the  proposed 
sale  was  reduced  from  that  originally  con- 
templated, with  the  withdrawal  of  eight  of 
the  tracts  most  nearly  located  to  the  Delta 
Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge. 

Subsection  IV  B  ("Withdraw  Sale"),  con- 
taining the  material  principally  involved  In 
this  case,  will  be  discussed  subseque::!!v  in 
this  opinion. 

D.  Ruling  of  district  court 

The  District  Court  recognized  both  that 
there  Is  a  profound  natlcnal  energy  crisis 
and  that  the  Out€r  Continental  Shelf  has 
been  a  prolific  source  of  oil  and  gas  But  It 
further  noted  that  the  Shelf,  In  President 
Nixon's  words,  'has  been  the  source  of 
troublesome  oil  spills  In  recent  years"  Tlie 
Court  found  that  the  Statement  failed  to 
provide  the  "detailed  statement"  required  by 
NEPA  of  environmental  Impact  and  alterna- 
tives. The  Court  stated: 

The  Court  finds  that  the  defendants  failed 
to  comply  with  NEPA  by  falling  to  discuss 
some  alternatives  at  all,  such  as  meeting 
energy  demands  by  federal  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  freeing  current  onshore 
and  state-controlled  offshore  production  from 
state  market  demand  proratlonlng  or  a 
change  In  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
natural  gas  pricing  policies  In  addition  the 
defendants  only  superficially  discussed  tlie 
alternatives  listed  in  their  Final  Inipivct 
Statement,  and  they  failed  t-o  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  environmental  linpacts  of  the  alter- 
natives they  listed  In  the  statemetit.  The 
Court  does  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  It  believes  the  alternatives  are  better 
than  the  proposed  lease  sale,  btit  it  be;ie\cs 
that  these  alternatives  must  be  explored  and 
discussed  thoroughly  In  order  to  coniport 
with  the  Intent  and  requirements  of  Section 
4332(2)  iC)     of    NEPA. 

E.  Scope  of  avpellate  consideration 
We  pause  before  our  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  NETA  to  t«ke  note  of  plaintiff's 
contention  that  th.e  Government's  motion 
should  be  denied  because  the  granting  or 
denial  of  a  preliminary  injunction  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  ludlrial  discreti'-n,  and  is  not 
to  be  disturbed  on  appeal  except  on  a  find- 
ing r.f  abuse  or  Improvident  exercise  cf  Judi- 
cial dicretion."  And  a  party  moving  In  an 
appellate    court    for    a    summary    reversal  — 
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,  on  motion  papers,  without  usual  briers 

rull  argument — has  a  "heavy  burden  or 

demonstrating    both     that    his     remedy    is 

and  that  the  merits  or  his  claim  so 

arly   warrant   reller  as   to  Justify   expedl- 

(us  action." ' 

However,   a  greater   amplitude   of  Judicial 
lew  Is  called  ror  when  the  appeal  presents 
ubstantlal  Issue  that  the  action  of  the  trial 
J  dge  was  based  on  a  premise  as  to  the  per- 
]  lent  rule  of  law  that  was  erroneous.  Not 
the  avowed  forecast  as  to  probability  of 
u|ccess  on  the  merits,  but  also  the  analysis  of 
ory  to  either  or  both  parties,  the  public 
erest,  and  the  balancing  of  Interests,  may. 
come  to  depend  on  an  assumption  of 
ifderlying  legal  premise.  When  this  can  be 
the   apf>ellate  court   furthers   the 
;erest  of  Justice  by  providing  a  ruling  on 
merits  to  the  extent  that  the  matter  Is 
hough  technically  the  case  Is  only  at 
stage  of  application  for  preliminary  in- 
ctlon.''  And  a  reversal  based  on  a  dlsagree- 
nt  with  the  underlying  legal  premise  or 
trl£il  court  l3  not  based  on,  or  to  be  con- 
strued as,  a  determination  of  arbitrary  abuse 
Judicial  discretion.* 

Similarly  this  court's  function  extends  to 

disposition  on  motion  ror  summary  reversal — 

n   the   critical  Issue   In  cases  of  public 

,  and  the  appraisal  of  the  possibll- 

of  irreparable  harm  to  the  public  Interest, 

on  the  applicable  legal  premise.  This 

iception  of  the  motion  for  summary  re- 

ve  sal  does  not  require  that  the  case  be  fre« 

troublesome  Issues,  but  Is  rather  based  on 

approach  that  there  Is  a  public  Interest 

expedition  In  extraordinary  cases,  whether 

appeal  is  brought  by  the  Government  or 

1  lers,  and  that  the  case  Is  ripe  for  decisions, 

is  unlikely  to  turn  signlflcantly  on  fact 

flnfllngs   or   further  legal   researches,   as   in 

slatlve  history. 

though  the  case  Is  not  presented  on  cus- 
toiharj-  printed  briefs  the  court  has  the  bene- 
ot  the  legal  researches  and  positions  of  the 
ies.  While  It  is  typical  for  oral  argument 
such  motions  to  be  scheduled  initially  at 
minutes  per  side.  It  is  also  typical  ror  time 
be  extended  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
:ounsel  and  the  court  and  the  complexity 
;he  Issues. 
"he  present  case  is  one  or  public  moment. 
re  expedition  should  be  provided  If  pos- 
Whlle  the  application  was  for  a  prellm- 
injunction.  the  District  Court  properly 
Its  determination  on  the  basis  of 
nUerlylng  legal  assumptions.  We  think  It 
cpnate  to  give  rull  consideration  to  the 
r'ernment's  motion  ror  summary  reversal, 
to  the  issue,  Insorar  as  ripe  ror  determl- 
naiion,  or  the  rightrul  scope  or  NEPA's  re- 
q\:  rement  as  to  alternatives. 

MSrUSStON    OF    REQUIREMENT    OF    .VEP.^    .*S    I 'J 
ALTERN.tTIVES 

"the  pertinent  instruction  of  Congress  ap- 
pears In   5  102  or  NEPA.  42  U.S.C.  §  4332: 

he  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that, 
to   the   ruUest  extent  possible: 


h? 


b  e 


ade 


all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 


Cl    Include   In  every   recommendation   or 

repl^rt  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 

or  Federal  actlors  significantly  afTect'.ti? 

quality   of   the   htiman   environment,    a 

lied  statement  by  the  responsible  official 


(  .)  the  environmental  impact  or  the  pro- 
po.5fd  action, 

ill  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
wh  ch  canont  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented, 

ill    alternatives  to  the   proposed   action. 

VI  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
ter*i  uses  or  man's  environment  and  the 
ma  ntenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 
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(V)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
i.niplemented 

•  •  •  •  « 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro- 
priate alternatives  to  recommended  courses 
or  action  in  any  proposal  which  Involves  un- 
resolved conflicts  concerning  alternatives 
uses  of  available  resources. 

Paragraph  (ill)  or  §102f2)(C)  is  a  terse 
notation  ror;  "The  alternative  ways  of  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
action  and  the  results  of  not  accomplishing 
the  proposed  action."  "' 

Congress  contemplated  that  the  Impact 
Statement  would  constitute  the  environ- 
mental source  material  for  the  InTormation 
or  the  Congress  as  wei:  as  the  Executive. 
In.  connection  with  the  making  or  relevant 
decisions,  and  would  be  available  to  enhance 
enlightenment  of — and  by—  the  public,-' 
The  Impact  statement  provides  a  basis  for 
lai  evaluation  of  the  benefits  or  the  pro- 
posed project  in  light  or  its  environmental 
risks,  and  (bi  comparison  or  the  net  balance 
ror  the  proposed  project  with  the  envlron- 
me:ital  risks  presented  by  alternative 
courses  or  action." 

Need  to  discuss  environmrntal  consequences 
of  alternatives 
We  reject  the  implication  or  one  or  the 
Government's  submissions  which  began  by 
stating  that  while  the  Act  requires  a  detailed 
statement  or  alternatives,  it  "does  not  re- 
quire a  discussion  or  the  environmental  con- 
sequences or  the  suggested  alternative."  '■■' 
A.  sound  construction  or  NEP.^.  which  takes 
into  account  both  the  legislative  history  and 
contemporaneous  executive  construction 
I  see  notes  10  and  12).  requires  a  presenta- 
tioii  of  the  environmental  risks  incident  to 
reasonable  alternative  courses  or  action.  The 
agency  may  limit  iLs  discussion  or  environ- 
mental impact  to  a  brier  statement,  when 
that  is  the  case,  that  the  alternative  course 
involves  no  effect  on  the  environment,  or 
that  their  effect,  briefly  described,  is  simply 
not  significant  A  rule  of  reason  is  implicit 
In  this  aspect  or  the  law,  as  it  Is  in  the  re- 
quirement that  the  agency  provide  a  state- 
ment coucernmg  those  opposing  views  that 
are  responsible."' 

Alternative  as  to  oil  irnport  quotas 
We  think  the  Secretary's  Statement  erred 
in  stating  that  the  alternative  of  elimination 
or  oil  Import  quotas  was  entirely  outside  its 
cognizance.  Assuming,  as  the  Statement 
puts  it.  that  this  alternative  "Involves  com- 
plex factors  and  concepts,  including  national 
security,  which  are  beyond  the  scope  or  this 
statement."  it  does  no^  rollow  that  the 
Statement  should  not  present  the  environ- 
mental effect*  or  that  alternative.  WTille  the 
consideration  of  pertinent  alternatives  re- 
quires a  weighing  of  numerous  matters,  such 
as  economics,  roreign  relations,  national 
security,  the  ract  remains  that,  as  t-o  the 
ingredient  or  possible  adverse  environmental 
impskct.  it  is  the  essence  and  thrust  or  NEPA 
that  the  pertinent  Statement  serve  to  gather 
in  one  place  a  discussion  or  the  relative  en- 
vironmental impact  or  alternatives. 

The  Government  also  contends  that  the 
only  "alternatives"  required  ror  discussion 
vinder  NEPA  are  those  which  can  be  adopted 
and  put  Into  effect  by  the  official  or  agency 
issuing  the  statement.  The  Government  seeks 
to  distinguish  the  kind  of  impact  statem.ent 
required  for  a  major  Federal  action  rrom  that 
required  with  a  legislative  proposal.'-'  And 
It  stresses  that  the  objective  or  the  Secre- 
tary's action  was  to  carry  out  the  directive 
In  the  President's  clean  enerev  message  of 
June  4.  1971. 

While  we  agree  with  so  m.uch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's presentation  as  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  alternatives  required  for 
discussion  are  tho.';e  reasonably  available,  we 
do  not  agree  that  this  requires  a  limitation 
to  measures  the  agency  or  official  can  adopt. 
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This  approach  would  be  particularly  inap- 
posite ror  the  lease  sale  of  offshore  oil  lands 
hastened  by  Secretary  Morton  In  response 
to  the  directive  which  President  Nixon  set 
forth  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
Supply  of  Energy  and  Clean  Air,  as  part  of 
an  overall  program  of  development  to  pro- 
vide an  accommodation  of  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  our  country  with  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  necessity  to  protect  the 
environment.  The  scope  ot  this  project  Is  far 
broader  than  that  of  other  proposed  Federal 
actiorLs  discussed  In  Impact  statements,  such 
as  a  single  canal  or  dam.»«  The  Executive's 
proposed  solution  to  a  national  problem,  or 
a  set  of  inter-related  problems,  may  call  for 
each  or  several  departments  or  agencies  to 
take  a  specific  action;  this  cannot  mean  that 
the  only  discussion  of  alternatives  required 
in  the  ensuing  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments would  be  the  discussion  by  each  de- 
partment of  the  particular  actions  It  could 
take  as  an  alternative  to  the  proposal  under- 
lying its  impact  statement. 

When  the  proposed  action  Is  an  Integral 
part  or  a  coordinated  plan  to  deal  with  a 
broad  problem.'-"  the  range  of  alternatives 
that  must  be  evaluated  Is  broadened.  While 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  eliminate  or  reduce  oil  im- 
port quotas  such  action  is  within  the  pur- 
view of  both  Congress  and  the  President,  to 
whom  the  impact  statement  goes.  The  im- 
pact statement  is  not  only  ror  the  exposition 
of  the  thinking  of  the  agency,  but  also  for  the 
guidance  of  these  ultimate  decision-makers, 
and  must  provide  them  with  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  both  the  proposal  and  the 
alternatives,  for  their  consideration  along 
with  the  various  other  elements  of  the  public 
interest. 

An  evaluation  of  the  environmental  effects 
of  all  the  alternatives  In  the  area  of  the 
energy  crisis  might  have  been  provided  by  an 
impact  statement  Issued  by  an  officer  or 
agency  with  broad  responsibility,  This  could 
have  been  done  In  June  1971  when  the  Presi- 
dent abstained  from  exercising  his  authority 
to  Invoke  a  change  In  import  quota  admin-  • 
istratlon  and  Issued  the  Message  that  in- 
cluded the  directive  as  to  offshore  leasing. 
This  course  would  have  been  in  rurtherance 
of  the  NEPA  objective  or  securing  impact 
statements  in  case  or  a  "major  Federal  action 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  or  the  hu- 
man environment,"  though  we  do  not  sug- 
gest it  was  Improper  to  derer  the  impact 
statement  rrom  the  time  or  progranunatic 
directive  to  the  time  or  the  Implementing 
specific  actions.  The  Impact  statement  runc- 
tion  could  have  been  assigned  to  the  group 
designated  by  the  President  to  coordinate 
and  analyze  overall  energy  questions  ror  the 
executive  branch — the  Energy  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Domestic  Council."  In  the  ab- 
sence of  assignment  of  the  impact  statement 
runctlon  to  an  agency  with  broader  respon- 
sibility, the  Implementation  of  the  statutory 
requirement  of  the  environmental  review 
mandated  by  NEPA  rell  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment when  it  took  the  first  step  In  carry- 
ing out  the  broader  energy  program. 

In  defense  or  the  Statement  as  written 
Government  counsel  suggest  that  nothing 
else  was  required  because  It  was  apparently 
assumed  that  there  would  be  no  adverse 
environmental  Impact  from  Increased  Im- 
ports. This  was  not  stated — and,  for  all  we 
know,  a  contrary  Implication  mav  have  been 
Intended  by  the  Statement  (at  p.  37)  when 
it  referred  to  the  problem  of  spillage  rrom 
drilling  as  not  even  approaching  the  pollu- 
tion from  routine  discharges  of  tankers  and 
other  vessels.  As  to  this  contention— like 
another  statement  of  counsel,  unsupported 
In  the  record,  that  ofTshore  drilling  has  less 
adverse  environmental  Impact  that  onshore 
drilling  because  the  oil  produced  has  lower 
sulfur  content — our  comment  Is  simply  this: 
The  subject  of  environmental  Impact  Is  too 
Important  to  relegate  either  to  Implication 
or  to  subsequent  Justification  by  counsel." 
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The  Statement  must  set  forth  the  material 
contemplated  by  Congress  In  form  suitable 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  others 
concerned. 

The  need  for  continuing  review  of  environ- 
mental Impact  of  alternatives  under  NEPA 
cannot  be  put  to  one  side  on  the  ground 
of  past  determinations  by  Congress  or  the 
President.  We  are  aware  that  the  1953  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  contains  a  find- 
ing of  an  urgent  need  for  OCS  development 
and  authorization  or  leasing.  Similarly  we 
are  aware  that  the  oil  Imports  quota  pro- 
gram was  Instituted  by  the  President  on  a 
mandatory  basis  In  1959,  following  earlier 
voluntary  programs,  and  that  the  President's 
authority,  based  on  national  security  con- 
siderations. Is  contained  in  legislation  de- 
rived from  a  1955  enactment  and  subsequent 
amendments,  19  U.S.C.  §  1862.  But  these  en- 
actments are  not  dispositive.  As  to  both  pro- 
grams Congress  contemplated  continuing 
review.  The  OCS  leasing  was  specifically 
made  subject  to  executive  authority  to  with- 
draw unleased  lands  from  disposition  from 
time  to  time,  43  U.S.C.  5  1341  (a) .  Import 
controls  were  from  the  outset  dependent  on 
continuing  I»residentlal  findings  as  to  the 
nature  and  duration  or  controls  deemed 
necessary.  A  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Im- 
port Control  was  created  in  March  1969  to 
conduct  a  review  of  mandatory  oil  Import 
restriction  and  its  report,  in  February  1970, 
recommended  a  substantial  change  In  the 
method  and  direction  or  Import  controls. 

What  NEPA  Infused  Into  the  decision- 
making process  in  1969  was  a  directive  as  to 
environmental  Impact  statements  that  was 
meant  to  Implement  the  Congressional  ob- 
jectives of  Government  coordination,  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  environmental  man- 
agement, and  a  determination  to  face  prob- 
lems of  pollution  "while  they  are  still  of 
manageable  proportions  and  while  alterna- 
tive solutions  are  still  available"  rather  than 
persist  in  environmental  decision-making 
wherein  "policy  is  established  by  default  and 
Inaction"  and  environmental  decisions  "con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  small  but  steady  incre- 
ments" that  perpetuate  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  without  being  dealt  with  until  "they 
reach  crisis  proportions."  S.  Rep.  No.  91-296, 
91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969)   p.  5. 

We  reiterate  that  the  discussion  of  environ- 
mental effects  of  alternatives  need  not  be  ex- 
haustive. What  is  required  is  information 
sufficient  to  permit  a  reasoned  choice  of  alter- 
natives so  far  as  environmental  aspects  are 
concerned.  As  to  alternatives  not  within  the 
scope  of  authority  or  the  responsible  ofScial, 
reference  may  or  course  be  made  to  studies 
or  other  agencies — including  other  Impact 
statements.  Nor  is  It  appropriate,  as  Govern- 
ment counsel  argues,  to  disregard  alterna- 
tives merely  because  they  do  not  offer  a  com- 
plete solution  to  the  problem,  ir  an  alterna- 
tive would  result  in  supplying  only  part  or 
the  energy  that  the  lease  sale  would  yield, 
then  its  use  might  possibly  reduce  the  scope 
of  the  lease  sale  program  and  thus  alleviate 
a  significant  portion  of  the  environmental 
harm  attendant  on  offshore  drilling. 
Other   "alternatives" 

The  roregolng  establishes  that  we  cannot 
grant  the  Government's  motion  for  summary 
reversal.  We  discuss  other  aspects  of  the  case 
in  anticipation  that  the  Secretary  may  choose 
to  supplement  or  modify  the  Statement — 
perhaps  even,  assuming  approval  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  in  an  effort  to  open  the  sealed 
bids  -without  a  new  offering. 

We  think  there  Is  merit  to  the  Qovem- 
meni's  position  insorar  as  it  contends  that 
no  additional  discussion  was  requisite  for 
such  "alternatives"  as  the  development  of  oil 
shale,  desulfurlzatlon  or  coal,  coal  liquefac- 
tion and  gasification,  tar  sands  and  geo- 
thermal  resources. 

The  Statement  sets  forth   (see  Appendix) 
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that  while  these  possibilities  hold  great 
promise  for  the  future,  their  impact  on  the 
energy  supply  will  not  likely  be  felt  untU 
after  1980,  and  will  be  dependent  on  environ- 
mental safeguards  and  technological  develop- 
ments. Since  the  Statement  also  sets  forth 
that  the  agency's  proposal  was  put  forward  to 
meet  a  near-term  requirement.  Imposed  by 
an  energy  short-fall  projected  ror  the  mid- 
1970's,  the  possibility  of  the  environmental 
impact  of  long-term  solutions  requires  no 
additional  discussion  at  this  Juncture.  We 
say  "at  this  Juncture"  for  the  problem  re- 
quires continuing  review,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  these  alternatives  and  their  en- 
vironmental consequences  may  be  more 
germane  to  subsequent  proposals  for  OCS 
leases,  in  the  llghf  of  changes  in  technology 
or  in  the  variables  of  energy  requirements 
and  supply. 

Furthermore,  the  requirement  in  NEPA  of 
discussion  as  to  reasonable  alternatives  does 
not  require  "crystal  baU"  Inquiry.  Mere  ad- 
ministrative difficulty  does  not  interpose 
such  flexibility  into  the  requirements  of 
NEPA  as  to  undercut  the  duty  of  compliance 
"to  the  fullest  extent  possible."  *  But  if  this 
requirement  Is  not  rubber,  neither  is  It  iron. 
The  statute  must  be  construed  in  the  light 
of  reason  if  it  is  not  to  demand  what  is,  fairly 
speaking,  not  meaningfully  possible,  given  the 
obvious,  that  the  resources  of  energy  and  re- 
search— and  time — available  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's needs  are  not  infinite. 

Still  different  considerations  are  presented 
by  the  "alternatives"  of  Increasing  nuclear 
energy  developmient,  listed  in  the  Statement, 
and  the  possibilltlee.  Identified  by  the  District 
Court  as  a  critical  omission,  of  federal  legisla- 
tion or  administrative  action  freeing  current 
offshore  and  state-controlled  offshore  pro- 
duction from  state  market  demand  prora- 
tionlng,  or  changing  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's natural  gas  pricing  policies. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  alternative  requires 
legislative  implementation  does  not  auto- 
matically establish  It  as  beyond  the  domain 
of  what  is  required  for  discussion,  particu- 
larly since  NEPA  was  Intended  to  provide  a 
basis  for  consideration  and  choice  by  the 
decision-makers  In  the  legislative  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch.  But  the  need  for  an 
overhaul  of  basic  legislation  certainly  bears 
on  the  requirements  or  the  Act.  We  do  not 
suppose  Congress  intended  an  agency  to  de- 
vote itseir  to  extended  discussion  of  the 
environmental  Impact  of  alternatives  so  re- 
mote from  reality  as  to  depend  on,  say,  the 
repeal  or  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  requirement  as  to 
alternatives  is  subject  to  a  construction  or 
reasonableness,  and  we  say  this  with  rull 
awareness  that  this  approach  necessarily  has 
both  strengths  and  weaknesses.  "Where  the 
environmental  aspects  of  alternatives  are 
readily  identifiable  by  the  agency.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  state  them — for  ready  reference  by 
those  concerned  with  the  consequences  of 
the  decision  and  Its  alternatives.  As  already 
noted,  the  agency  may  make  rererences  to 
studies  already  made  by  other  agencies  (In- 
cluding Impact  statements)  or  appearing  in 
responsible  Journals. 

There  is  reason  ror  concluding  that  NEPA 
was  not  meant  tc  require  detailed  discus- 
sion or  the  eiivlronmental  effects  or  "al- 
ternatives" put  forw.ud  in  comment.^  when 
these  effects  '^fc^*:''-^  readily  asc-rlained 
and  the  aU?rnatT^  are  deemed  only  remote 
and  speculative  pi  ssiblluie.-;.  in  vuw  of  basic 
changes  required  in  statutes  and  policies  of 
other  agencies — making  them  available,  if  ut 
all.  only  after  protracted  debate  and  litiga- 
tion not  meaningfully  ccmpatible  w,th  the 
time-frame  of  the  needs  to  which  the  under- 
lying proposal  Is  addressed. 

A  final  word.  In  tins  as  m  other  areas,  the 
functions  of  courts  and  agencies,  rightly 
understood,  are  not  in  opposition  but  m 
collaboration,  toward  achievement  of  the  end 
prescribed  by  Congress.-'  So  long  as  the  of- 
ficials and  agencies  have  taken  the  hard 
look"  -  at  environmental  consequences  man- 
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dated  by  Congress,  the  court  does  not  seek 
to  impose  -anreasonable  extremes  or  to  Inter- 
ject itself  within  the  area  of  discretion  of 
the  executive  as  to  the  choice  or  the  action 
to  be  taken." 

Informed  by  our  judgment  that  discussion 
of  alternatives  n'.ay  be  required  even  tjiough 
the  action  required  lies  outSide  the  Interior 
Department,  the  Secretary  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  able  without  undue  delay  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  reasonable  discussion  of 
alternatives  and  their  environmental  con- 
sequences that  Congress  cont.emplaied. 

Motion  denied. 

APPENDIX 

Excerpt  from  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  on  Proposed  1971  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  General  Lease 
Sale  Offshore  Eastern  Louisiana  Prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

IV.  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 

A.   Hold   the   sale   In   modified  form 

The  proposed  sale  could  be  held  offer- 
ing only  those  tracts  det.ermlned  to  have  a 
lower  potential  for  environmental  risks. 
Those  tracts  believed  to  have  high  environ- 
mental risks  could  be  deleted  from  the  sale 
and  considered  for  offering  at  a  later  date, 
should  Improved  technoUjgy  or  other  cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

This  alternative  could  also  allow  for  spe- 
cial stipulations  of  any  proposed  tract  where 
additional  reqiiirt-menis  might  be  neces.sary 
to  protect  the  environment  or  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  poi.-il:le  conflicts  with  or  po- 
tential damage  to  other  resource  values  or 
commercial  uses  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  adjacent  land  areas. 

B     Withdraw    sale 

The    proposed    sale    could    be    withdrawn 

from  consideration  ror  leasing  on  the  basis 
of  possible  environmental  Impact.*.  If  such 
a  decision  were  made,  new  domestic  sources 
of  clean  energy-  would  need  to  be  developed. 
In  the  long  run.  new  technology  must  be 
made  available  to  produce  clean  energy  at  a 
cost  to  help  offset  the  critical  need  for  oil 
and  gas;  in  the  short  run.  rew  alternatives 
exist  and  the  ones  that  do  exist  are  or  ques- 
tionable practicability.  The  roUowlng  possi- 
ble .<;ource.';  of  energy  for  short-run  needs  are 
"alternatives""  to  offshore  oil  and  gas. 

Many  of  these  alternatives  have  their  in- 
dividual environmental  effect,s  which  must 
be  considered:  however,  analysis  of  these  Im- 
pacts is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  statement. 
1.  Elimltiations  of  Import  quotas 
2  Increase  onshore  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. 

3,  Development  of  oil  shale. 

4.  Increase   nuclear   energy  development. 

5  Increa.se  use  of  low  sulfur  coal  and  or 
desulfurlzatlon  of  coal. 

6  Development  of  coal  llqulflcatlon  \sic] 
and  gasification. 

7.  Development  or  geothermal  resources. 

8.  Development  or  tar  sands. 

While  the  elimination  of  oil  import  quotas 
could  be  an  alternative  to  continued  devel- 
opment of  offshore  oil  and  gas.  such  a  deter- 
mination involves  complex  factors  and  con- 
cepts, including  national  security,  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  statement  TTie  re- 
maining alternative  energy  sources  should 
best  be  considered  as  supplements,  not  true 
alternatives,  m  the  short  run  leg  5  to  15 
years)  While  the  development  of  oil  shale, 
nuclear  energy,  desuifurlyation  of  coal,  coal 
llqulflcatlon.  [sic]  c:)al  gasification,  tar  sands 
and  ge  ^thermal  resources  h(.ild  great  promi.se 
for  the  future,  their  Impact  on  the  energy 
supply  will  not  likely  be  felt  until  after 
1980.  and  will  be  dependent  on  environ- 
mental safeguards  and  technological  devel- 
opments. Until  recently,  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry has  been  able  to  satL^^ry  domestic 
demand  for  oil  and  gas  from  the  onshore 
areas  With  the  exception  of  Alaska,  how- 
ever, current  seismic  exploration  techniques 
have  not  been  able  to  identify  sufficient 
numbers  of  new  prospective  oil  and  gas  bear- 
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ig  gejlogic  struci'-ires  onshore  tha:  are  sult- 
aple  for  furiher  exploration  or  develc  pmeiit 

vesiments.  Th.s  has  been  reflected  by  a 
significant  decUiie  la  both  onshore  drUl'ing 

id  proved  reserves.  In  contrast,  however, 
the  geologic  structures  In  the  relatively  un- 
e  ;plored    or    virgin    areas    are    more    easily 

entifiable  using  current  seismic  technology. 

Delay  Sale  Until  New  Technology  Is  Avail- 
able To  Provide  Increased  Environniental 
Protection 

3ii;ce  basically  ,>aie  technology  is  available 
Ided  it^s  application  and  use  are  properly 
t;alati.'d  a. id  co.itrDlled.  there  appears  to  be 
aii-. a-itdge  m  t!ie  postponement  oi  the 
joscd  sale  for  this  specific  reason. 
As  new  techiiology  relating  to  safety  and 
ironmental  protection  is  developed,  it  can 
incorporated  with  the  exi.^tlng  requ-.re- 
ents  and  applied  to  all  OCS  leases  so  tuat 
•i.iguig  on  additional  production  now  will 
generally  prechid?  adaptation  of  new 
ances  to  the  prospective  leases. 
Delay  of  the  proposed  sale  could  result  in 
tarded  developing  of  energy  resources. 
.M\rKiN.NON.  Circuit  Judge,  concurring  in 
i't  avd  dUsenting  in  part:  The  District 
urt  enjoined  the  sale  of  oil  leases  involv- 
g  in  excess  of  $500  million  based  upon  an 
eged  failure  of  the  Government  to  discuss 
taJii  alternatives  in  Its  Pinal  Enviro:.- 
ntal  Impact  Statement  (hereafter  the 
Inpact  Statement).  TTie  critical  langxiage  in 
tf  e  coun's  finding  In  this  respect  reads  as 
fqllowi 

The  Court  finds  that  the  defendants  failed 
t.1  comply  with  NEPA  by  failing  to  discuss 
lie  a.ternatives  at  all',  such  as  meeting 
eiergy  demands  by  federal  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  freeing  current  onshore 
aid  state-controlled  offshore  production 
fr  3m  state  market  demand  prorationlng  or  a 
cl-  ange  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
ni.tural  gas  pricing  pshcies  In  addition  the 
d(  fci.dants  only  superficially  discussed  'he 
alien.ntives  listed  in  their  Final  tmpbct 
S;a;enie:it.  and  they  failed  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  environmental  impacts  of  the  alter- 
natives they  listed  in  the  statement.  The 
Cdurt  .  .  .  believes  that  these  alternatives 
m  .ist  be  explored  and  discussed  thoroughly  In 
riler  to  comport  with  the  Intent  and  require- 
iits  of  Section  4332  |2)    iC)   of  NEPA. 
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[Tlhe  Court  suggests  that  the  defendants 

their    p)06itlon    as    to    alternative 

of  energy  other  than  the  lease  sale 

the  tract*  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

the    environmental     Impact    of    such 

eruatlvee. 

WJien  this  general  language  Is  translated  to 
i&ct»  of  this  case  It  requires  the  Impact 
to  discuss  the  environmental  im- 
of:  (1)  meeting  energy  demands  by 
1  legislation  or  administrative  action 
frying  current  domestic  production  from 
te  restrictions  on  production;  (2)  chang- 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  policy 
h  respect  to  the  pricing  of  natural  gas; 
(  elimination  of  import  quotas;  i4)  in- 
cr^aalng  onshore  exploration  and  develop- 
(5)  development  of  oil  shale;  (6)  In- 
ng  nuclear  energy  development:  (7) 
use  of  low  sulfur  coal  and  or 
de^ulfurlzatlon  of  coal:  (8i  development  of 
liquefaction  and  gasification;  (9)  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  resources,  and  ■  10) 
development  of  tar  sands. 

^s    I    Interpret    the    majority    oplnnn    It 
qarly  holds  that  there  Is  no  need  to  discuss 
(7).   (8),   (9),  or  (10).  Obviously  these 
not  reasonably  to  be  considered  as  pres- 
alternatlves.   I  concur   In  such   coiiclu- 
Whether  the  majority  opinion  requires 
( liscusslon  In  the  Impact  Statement  of    i) , 
and  (8)  Is  not  clear  in  view  of  its  state- 
mint  that  there  Is  no  need  to  discuss    're- 
mote and  speculative  possibilities  in  view  of 
changes  required  In  statutes  and  poll- 
of  other  agencies."   I  assume   however 
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that  the  opinio. i  intended  to  require  these 
three  to  be  covered  and  so  I  will  discuss  these 
Later  together  with  (3)  and  (4). 

( 1 )  General  principles 
ft  U  my  view  that  the  range  of  alternatives 
that  must  be  discussed  in  an  Impact  State- 
ment Is  generally  limited  to  realistic  alter- 
natives that  win  be  reasonably  available 
within  the  time  the  'decisionmaking"-'  of- 
ficial Intends  to  act. 

In  this  connection  I  would  not  normally 
consider  alternatives  to  executive  action  un- 
der existing  laws  to  be  realistic  if  they  would 
require  substantial  changes  in  existing  laws 
or  in  long  established  patterns  of  produc- 
tion and  constimption  of  industrial  products 
that  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
changed  within  the  time  available.  -When 
the  subject  action  Is  a  legislative  proposal 
addressed  to  Congress  the  Impact  Statement 
must  of  cour.^  cover  a  wider  range,  i.e.,  It 
should  cover  alternatives  that  are  reasonably 
available  to  Congre.'^s  and  would  Include 
legislative  alternatives. 

I  thus  take  issue  with  that  portion  of  the 
majority  opi.Uon  that  treats  every  Impact 
Statement  as  being  addressed  to  Congress 
and  the  President  and  which  would  always 
require  the  discu.sslon  particularly  of  so- 
called  legislative  alternatives.  A  copy  of  the 
Impact  Statement  is  made  "available  to  the 
President."  but  that  dc^es  not  require  every 
Impxact  Statement  to  discuss  alternatives 
(and  also  their  environmental  impact  i  which 
might  be  alleged  to  be  open  to  the  Pre.sldent. 
In  my  view,  the  congressional  committee  re- 
port, quoted  below.  Insofar  as  It  refers  to 
"subsequent  reviewers  and  decisionmakers" 
generally  refers  only  to  tho^e  officials  who 
are  within  the  "existing  agency  review  proc- 
ess" and  generally  only  requires  the  discus- 
sion of  alteruarives  within  the  power  of 
Congress  or  the  President  when  Congress  or 
the  President  may  be  the  decisionmaker. 
(There  may  be  some  exceptions).  The  com- 
mlttea  report  states: 

The  ag.^ncy  shall  develop  information  and 
provide  descriptions  of  the  alternatncs  in 
adequate  detail  for  subsequent  reviewers  and 
decisionmakers,  both  within  the  executive 
branch  and  tlie  Congress,  to  consider  the 
alternatives  along  with  the  principal  recom- 
mendatKins. 

S.  Rep  No  296.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Ssss,  21 
(19691  (emphasis  added i.  This  ties  Into  the 
provision  of  42  U.S  C.  §  4332  which  provides 
that: 

The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible;  .  .  .  (2)  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  — 
.  (C)  include  in  every  recommendation 
or  report  on  proposals  for  legi^ilation  and 
other  major  Federal  actions  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, a  detailed  statement  by  the  respon- 
sible official.  .  .  .  (emphasis  added) 
The  plain  intent  of  Congress  In  the  Com- 
mittee Report,  when  read  in  conjunction 
with  this  statute.  Is  to  call  for  information 
concerning  legislative  alternatives  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Congress  when  the  report  con- 
tains "proposals  for  legislation"  but  not  In 
all  cases  when  the  recommendation  pro- 
poses "other  major  Federal  actions"  by  the 
executive  branch.  'While  it  could  not  be 
stated  categorically  that  no  action  by  an 
executive  official  would  require  the  discus- 
sion of  legislative  alternatives,  existing  laws 
and  reason  dictate  that  it  would  not  be  re- 
quired here  or  in  all  cases.  As  the  ron^res- 
slonal  committee  report  Indicates,  the 
Impact  Statement  is  addressed  primarily 
to  the  'subsequent  reiieicers  and  dfcisinn- 
makers"  and  this  stops  short  of  Congress 
and  proposals  for  legislative  changes  In 
statutes  where  the  decisionmaker  L=  carrying 
out  programs  established  by  pre-existing 
laws  enacted  by  Congress.  It  would  be  un- 
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reasonable  to  hold  that  Congress  Intended 
to  require  every  Impact  Statement  under 
NEPA  addressed  to  an  executive  official  to 
discuss  all  possible  legislative  alternatives 
together  with  the  possible  environmental  Im- 
pact of  all  such  alternatives.  Such  construc- 
tion of  the  act  would  result  In  extending 
Impact  Statements  to  limitless  proportions. 
The  act  deserves  to  be  given  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
to  acompllsh  a  substantial  change  in  our 
treatment  of  matters  affecting  our  environ- 
ment, but  whUe  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  all  cases,  I  see  no  evidence  in  the 
statute  that  Congress  Intended  to  require 
a  discussion  of  remote  or  speculative  alter- 
natives, or  alternatives  that  were  not  pres- 
ently available. 

(2)  Elimination  of  Import  quotas  on  foreign 
oil 

The  conclusion  that  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  elimination  of  Import  quotas  on 
foreign  oU  in  the  Imoact  Statement  rests 
upon  the  claim  that  It  Is  an  alternative  to 
the  present  sale  of  offshore  leases.  Technically 
such  suggestion  does  seem  to  have  some  as- 
pects of  being  a  partial  alternative  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  It  Is  a  realistic  alternative. 
In  the  event  that  all  Import  quotas  were  re- 
moved and  all  the  oil  production  of  our  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  could  be  replaced  by  for- 
eign oil,  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  such 
course  would  not  be  adopted  because  the 
United  States  would  then  be  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  oil.  'We  woiUd  be  powerless 
as  a  nation  to  resist  exorbitant  prices  for 
that  oil,  and  we  would  be  powerless  to  defend 
ourselves  In  a  national  emergency.  It  Is  thus 
essential  to  our  national  survival  that  we 
develop  our  own  national  production.  It 
seems  plain  to  me  that  that  Is  precisely  the 
policy  that  Congress  declared  on  August  7. 
1953  when  It  passed  the  act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  to  lease  the  lands  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  oil  exploration.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  oil  so  I  fall  to  see  how 
the  return  to  conditions  which  existed  at 
the  time  Congress  originally  passed  the  OCS 
( by  the  removal  of  the  subsequently  imposed 
import  restrictions)  would  cause  Congress 
to  change  its  mind  and  terminate  the  de- 
velopment of  our  offshore  oil.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  suggestion  that  import 
quotas  be  removed  is  not  a  realistic  alterna- 
tive. In  passing  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  in  1953.  Congress  recognized  the 
"urgent  need"  for  developing  our  offshore  oil. 

Sec.  8.  Leasing  of  Ottter  Continental 
Shelf. —  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
for  further  exploration  and  development  of 
the  oil  and  gas  deposits  of  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant  to  the  high- 
est responsible  qualified  bidder  by  competi- 
tive bidding  under  regulations  promulgated 
In  advance,  oil  and  gas  leases  on  submerged 
lands  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  which 
are  not  covered  by  leases  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  of  section  6 
of  this  Act. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953. 
5  8.  ch.  345.  5  8,  67  Stat.  468.  codified  at  43 
use.  5  1337  n970)   femphasls  added). 

The  national  needs  behind  this  congres- 
sional declaration  of  policy  ■were  also  referred 
to  in  the  committee  reports  which  accom- 
panied the  bill  for  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act.  These  stated  that  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  such  lands  through 
leases  for  oil  and  gas  operations  are  vital 
to  our  national  economv  and  sectirltv 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments, the  States,  and  the  off-shore  operators 
all  urged  the  Importance  and  necessity  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  enabling  the 
Federal  Government  to  lease  for  oil  and  gas 
operations  the  vast  areas  of  th*  Continental 
Shelf  outside  of  State  boundaries.  They  were 
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unanimously  of  the  opinion,  In  which  this 
coinniit'tee  agrees,  that  no  law  now  exists 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  can  lease 
those  submerged  lands,  the  development  and 
operation  of  which  are  vital  to  our  national 
economy  and  security.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  enact  promptly  a 
leasing  policy  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  discovery  and  development  of  the  oil 
potential  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

H.R.  Rep.  No.  413,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  2-3, 
1953  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  2178  (em- 
phasis added) . 

Congress  has  thus  officially  committed  our 
government  ofHcials  by  statute  to  a  policy  of 
developing  our  offshore  oil  resources.  The 
wisdom  of  that  decision,  having  been  made  by 
Congress  and  being  stlU  In  effect,  In  my  opin- 
ion, need  not  be  reargued  every  time  some 
additional  action  Is  taken  to  carry  out  the 
declared  fXJllcy  of  the  statute.  To  my  mind 
to  so  hold  is  an  unreasonable  interpretation 
of  the  statute.  In  reaching  this  conclusion  I 
do  not  minimize  the  obligation  of  the  Impact 
Statement  to  discuss  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  and  all  reasonable  present  alter- 
natives to  the  immediate  action  being  taken 
that  materially  affect  the  environment.  But 
the  Impact  Statement  here  has  done  that 
very  thoroughly  and  I  consider  that  to  be 
adequate  compliance  with  the  statute. 

(3i  Meeting  energy  demands  by  Federal 
legislation  or  administrative  action  freeing 
current  production  from  State  restrictions 
on  production 

Plaintiffs  also  contend  that  the  Impact 
Statement  should  discuss  the  possibility  of 
meeting  energy  demands  by  federal  legisla- 
tion or  administrative  action  with  respect  to 
state  restrictions  on  domestic  production. 
Again  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  realis- 
tically a  present  alternative  since  the  matter 
is  for  Congress  and  the  President.  Moreover, 
the  overall  considerations  implicit  in  such 
alleged  alternatives  were  considered  and 
found  wanting  by  the  Congress  when  it  made 
the  findings  and  passed  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  the  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Congress  was  certainly  mindftil  of  the 
domestic  oil  production  situation  at  that 
time,  as  illustrated  by  their  finding  an  urgent 
need  for  other  oil  and  gas.  Congress  passed 
the  Connally  Hot  OU  Act  in  1935  (49  Stat. 
30  et  seq.)  and  since  Congress  has  left  that 
act  unamended  and  the  President  has  net 
found  that  the  statutory  conditions  exist  for 
declaring  Its  provisions  Inoperative.-'"  the  Act 
remains  part  of  the  general  national  policy 
that   here  exists. 

I  thtis  consider  that  the  existence  of  the 
national  policy  declared  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Act,  the  silence  of  Congress 
in  not  repealing  or  amending  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil  Act,  and  the  fact  that  the  statutory 
standards  of  the  Act  do  not  authorize  the 
President  to  lift  the  restrictions  of  the  Con- 
nally Hot  on  Act  for  the  purpose  plaintiffs 
suggest.  Indicate  that  our  national  policy 
provides  for  the  leasing,  exploration  and 
development  of  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  lands 
and  that  as  long  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  carrying  out  such  policy,  the 
po.sslblllty  that  Congress  might  change  this 
national  policy  Is  not  an  alternative  that 
must  be  discussed  in  the  Impact  Statement 
here  involved. 

(4)   The  President's  message 

We  next  come  to  the  President's  June  4, 
1971  Energy  Message  to  Congress  which  com- 
prehensively discussed  the  energy  needs  of 
the  Nation.  The  full  statement  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  117,  part 
14,  pages  18049-18053.  This  message  con- 
tained six  sentences  relating  to  offshore  oil 
and  gas  leases: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Leasing  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf — 
An   Accelerated   Program 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  has  proved  to 
be  a  prolific  source  of  oil  and  gas,  but  It  has 
also  been  the  source  of  troublesome  oil  spills 
in  recent  years.  Our  ability  to  tap  tlie  great 
potential  of  offshore  areas  has  been  seriously 
hampered  by  these  environmental  problems. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  sig- 
nificantly strengthened  the  environmental 
protection  requirements  controlling  offshore 
drilling  and  we  will  continue  to  enforce  these 
requirements  very  strictly.  As  a  prerequisite 
to  Federal  lease  sales,  environmental  a-ssess- 
ments  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969. 

Within  these  cleai-  limits,  we  will  accelerate 
our  efforts  to  utilize  this  rich  source  of  fuel. 
In  order  to  expand  productive  possibilities  as 
rapidly  as  jwsslble,  the  accelerated  program 
should  Include  the  sale  of  new  leases  not  only 
In  the  highly  productive  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but 
also  some  other  promising  areas.  I  am  there- 
fore directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Increase  the  offerings  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
and  to  publish  a  schedule  for  lease  offerings 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  during  the 
next  five  years,  beginning  with  a  general  lease 
sale  and  a  drainage  sale  this  year. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  seized  upon 
by  the  majority  opinion  as  announcing  some 
new  program,  but  in  my  view  that  is  not 
supported.  All  that  the  President  has  done 
here  is  provide  for  a  mild  acceleration  In  an 
existing  program  that  was  arst  authorized 
twenty  years  ago.  He  has  not  changed  any 
leasing  procedures  and.  Insofar  as  oil  and 
gas  lands  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  arc  concerned 
he  has  not  added  any  new  areas  to  the  sched- 
uled leasing  program.  He  has  merely  ac- 
celerated by  less  than  three  months  -'  the 
leasing  of  lands  already  scheduled  to  be 
leased.  T^iis  minimal  acceleration  docs  not 
involve  any  impact  on  the  environment  that 
would  not  have  been  caused  by  existing  policy 
when  the  same  lands  were  leased  for  the  sainc 
purpose  a  few  months  hence  on  the  normal 
schedule.  (In  fact  the  delay  caused  by  this 
lawsuit  has  practically  eliminated  any  effect 
whatsoever. ) 

There  is  nothing  in  NEPA  to  indicate  that 
Congress  Intended  to  require  Impact  State- 
ments for  the  continuation  of  existing  laws 
and  programs.  The  statute  merely  required 
a  policy  review  of  "present  statutory  author- 
ity" to  be  made  and  reported  to  the  President 
by  July  1, 1971."  Such  review  does  not  require 
Impact  Statements. 

I  thus  find  nothing  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, or  In  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  followed  said  message,  that 
Imposes  any  threat  to  the  environment  that 
was  not  already  present  in  existing  programs 
being  carried  on  pursuant  to  previously  ex- 
isting laws  which  were  required  to  be  fully 
reviewed  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  When  the  ma- 
jority here  require  the  subject  Impact  State- 
ment to  discuss  alternatives  to  existing  laws 
which  it  is  not  proposed  to  change,  Sind  also 
to  discuss  the  environmental  impact  of  such 
Indefinite  alternatives,  I  consider  that  the 
opinion  Is  not  soundly  based  in  law 

I  also  find  nothing  In  the  Act  to  support 
the  assertion  of  the  majority  opinion  that 
because  the  President  did  not  issue  an  Im- 
pact Statement  In  connection  with  his 
Energy  Message  to  Congress  that  a  duty  to 
do  so  fell  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
when  he  acted  to  c.\rry  out  a  minor  part 
of  the  program.  By  such  holding  the  major- 
ity opinion  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  stipport  the  entire  Energy 
Message  in  an  Impact  Statement  which  is 
only  required  because  he  is  Implementing  a 
microscopic  portion  of  it.  To  merely  state 
this  result  Is  sufficient  to  Indicate  its  un- 
soundness. If  such  were  the  law  subordinate 
officials  would  be  required  to  promulgate 
Impact  Statements  far  beyond  the  relevant 
act   of   decisionmaking.   While   the   relevant 
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authority  of  the  decisionmaker  may  not  con- 
stitute an  absolute  limit  on  the  scope  of 
subjects  required  to  be  covered  by  an  Impact 
Statement,  liis  decisionmaking  authority 
■with  respect  to  the  proposed  action  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  Important  cousldexatiou  in 
detennining  the  limits  of  that  document 
and  constitutes  the  principal  frame  of  refer- 
ence to  which  the  statement  should  be 
addressed. 

(5)  Nuclear  energy,  increasing  onshore  ex- 
ploration and  FPC  pricing  policy  on  natu- 
ral gas 

As  to  nuclear  energy,  increasing  onshore 
exploration  and  changing  the  pricing  policy 
on  natural  gas  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, these  all  involve  actions  by  other 
agencies  and  Individuals  not  realistically 
within  the  scope  of  the  decisionmaking  au- 
thority here  Involved.  Many  of  the  principals 
involved  are  not  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Whether  any  of  these 
proposals  Individually  or  collectively  would 
constitute  a  partial  or  adequate  present 
alternative  to  the  action  here  proposed  is 
highly  problematical.  Actually  all  of  them 
are  being  pursued  to  some  extent.  They  also 
have  their  own  en\-iroiimental  problems. 

Certainly  we  consider  we  are  proceeding 
■vvith  research  and  deveKpnient  of  iiuclear 
energy  with  all  deliberate  speed.  The  present 
state  of  our  r^^search  and  development  is  on 
the  borderline  of  producing  equipment  that 
has  practical  value  of  commercial  uses.  See 
Cit:es  of  Statesville,  et  al.  v.  Atomic  Energy 

Commission. U.S.App.D.C.  441  F  2d 

962  (671  banc.  1969) .  But  atomic  energy  Is  not 
a  present  alternative  to  the  oil  needed  to 
supply  our  Internal  combustion  engines  and 
meet  our  other  fuf'l  demands. 

Certainly  If  any  person  knew  where  to  ex- 
plore for  more  onshore  oil  or  gas  m  sub- 
stantial quantities  in  the  United  States,  he 
would  noi  want  for  suppcrt.  Moreover,  the 
Impact  Statement  did  di.scuss  this  sugges- 
tion and  pointed  out  that  i*  had  been  weighed 
and   found   to   be   inadequate: 

Until  re-ently,  the  petroleum  Industry  has 
been  able  lo  satisfy  domestic  demand  for 
ol!  and  gas  from  the  onshore  areas.  With  the 
exception  of  Alaska,  howe-. er,  current  seismic 
exploration  techniques  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  sufficient  numbers  cf  new  prospec- 
tive oil  and  gas  bearing  geologic  structures 
onshore  that  are  suitable  for  further  explora- 
tion or  development  Investment  s.  This  has 
been  reflected  by  a  significant  decline  in 
both  onshore  drilling  and  proved  reserves 
In  contrast,  however,  the  geologic  structures 
in  the  relatively  tmexplored  or  virgin  areas 
are  more  easily  identifiable  using  current 
.seismic  technolrgv. 

Final  Environviental  Impact  Statement  52- 
53.  I  see  no  reasonable  necesilty  to  discuss 
the  environmental  Impact  cf  a  suggested 
alternative  that  has  been  re.ected  because 
it  Is  not  a  practicable  alternative. 

The  majority  opinion  Is  not  specific  as  to 
whether  in  us  treatment  of  increasing  on- 
shore exploration  and  developme:U  it  re- 
quires tlie  Impact  Statement  to  discuss  the 
alternative  of  substituting  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  for  this  Gulf  oil  and 
to  dirciLss  the  environmental  Impact  of  that 
alleged  alternative.  If  such  discussion  Is  so 
required.  I  would  take  Judicial  notice  of 
tliose  facts  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
production  and  transportation  facilities  nec- 
essary for  North  Slope  oil  to  constitute  a 
realistic  present  alternative  to  this  proposal 
are  presently  non-existent.  The  North  Slope 
field  aKso  has  its  owai  well  known  environ- 
me.ital  problems  To  the  extent  that  plain- 
tiffs or  the  majority  opinion  may  contend 
that  this  Impact  Statement  needs  to  discuss 
the  effect  en  the  environment  of  the  North 
Slope  alternative  it  is  to  my  mind,  presently 
an  unreasonable  suggestion. 

Notice  Is  also  taken  of  our  own  decision 
upholding  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In 
altering  its  pricing  policies  on   natural   pas 
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Tur.ulate  ihe  domestic  production  of  nat- 
eas  City  of  Chicago  v.  Federal  Power 
musion.    U.S.App.D.C.    .    


(No.  23740,  Dec.  2.   1971,  slip  op. 


Sp,   much   of  what   is  suggested   by  these 
illed  alternatives  Is  already  being  done 
U  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Some 
he  suggested  alternatives  would  require 
changes  In  existing  federal  law.-; 
decisions  of  independent  federal  agen- 
some  are  impractical  because  they  would 
ire  otficlals  to  act  m  a  manner  they  have 
Is   contrary   to   their  declared   In- 
;  some  suggest  alternatives  involving  un- 
In    results,    highly    speculative    proba- 
tes or  e.xperimental  uncertainties;   some 
as  alternatives  proposals  that  would 
satisfy  the  same  need;  some  would  only 
partial    alternatives;    and    some    involve 
that    are    years    away,    if    ever,    from 
;ion.    Sane   can    be    said    to    be   realistic 
nt  aUernatives.  Because  of  these  circum- 
ces.  and  others  referred  to  in  the  Impact 
nt,  I  do  not  find  any  of  the  siiyges- 
to  be  alternatives  within  the  meaning 
:ie  Act.  I  would  thus  not  enjoin  the  sale 
to  require  their  discussion  in  the  Impac* 
.  To  do  so  would  make  delay  the 
victor. 

im  not  unmindful  of  the  ease  with  which 

of   the  required  additional   discussion 

be  Inserted  in  the  Impact  Statement,  I 

do  not  consider  that  the  law  requires,  or 

reason  dictates,   the  discussion  ct  un- 

stlc  alternatives  or  their  environmental 

LC'.  In  so  requiri.'.g  it  Is  my  view  that  the 

>rity  opinion  extends  the  law  to  extreme 

impractical  ends.  I  would  ec^nftne  the  In- 

etation  of  NEPA  to  call  for  full  dlscus- 

of  rea..-.onably  practical  present  alterna- 

rather  than  lay  down  requirements  for 

e.xposition  of  every  hopeful  project  and 

atlve  change  that  may  be  said  to  be  even 

tely  related  to  the  subject.  To  my  m.ind. 

former  rule  would  better  serve  the  en- 

iment.  To  this  extent  I  dissent  from  the 

of  the  majority  opinion. 

my  opinion  the   motion  for  summary 

sal  should  be  granted  upon  the  ground 

the  decision  of  the  trial  court  was  based 

an  erroneous  legal  premise,  i.e.   that 

required  the  Impact  Statement  to  dls- 

alternatlves  that  were  highly  speculative 

remote    and    which    are    not    realistic 

nt  alternatives. 
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urn  ae  agreed  In  conference.  116  Cong 
K>420  (Dec.  30,  1»69). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'■■  See  Committee  fcr  Nuclear  Re,sponsibi:- 
ity.  Inc.  V.  Seaborg.  No.  71-1732,  October  5, 
1971,  slip  opin..  p.  7;  No.  71-1854.  October  28, 
1971.  slip  opin..  pp.  2.  12. 

^  The  legislative  history  indicates  the  Im- 
portance of  this  source  of  environmental  in- 
put into  the  decision  making  process.  See 
S.  Rep.  No  91-296.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  21; 
.  .  .  the  agency  sh:U:  develop  Information 
and  provide  descriptions  of  the  alternatives 
in  adequate  detail  for  subsequent  reviewers 
and  decision  makers,  both  w.-lthln  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress,  to  consider 
the  alternatives  along  with  the  principle 
recommendations. 

That  the  impact  statement  is  the  proper  in- 
strument to  provide  this  locus  is  recognized 
by  the  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmentil  Quality: 

A  rigorous  exploration  and  objective  evalu- 
ation of  alternative  actions  that  mieht  avoid 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  effects  Is  es-sential. 
Sufficient  analysis  of  such  alternatives  and 
their  costs  and  Impact  on  the  environment 
should  accompany  the  proposed  action 
through  the  a;iency  review  process  in  order 
not  to  foreclose  prematurely  options  which 
might  have  less  detrimental  effects. 
36  F.R.  7724,  7725  ( 1971). 

-'DefendaiiLs'  Memorandum  of  Points  and 
Authorities,  Dec.  8.  1971.  p.  7. 

''  Committee    for    Nuclear    Responsibility. 
Inr,   v,   Seaborg.  October  5,    1971,  slip   opin 
p.  7. 

See    Defendants'    Memorandum     Dec     8 
1971. at  11: 

When  proposing  legislation  the  resp.onslble 
omcia!  may  properlv  be  expected  to  consider 
alternative  methods  of  achieving  the  same 
f-'oal  which  require  legislation,  becau.^^e  his 
Impact  statement  is  to  assist  the  Congress 
in  determining  how  it  should  act  and'  the 
Congress  Is  able  to  enact  any  legislation 
within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  When 
the  responsible  official  is  considering  a  major 
Federal  action  which  he  Is  to  take  hlm.self. 
he  is  properly  concerned  only  with  those 
alternatives  which  he  himself  has  discretion 
to  adopt. 

■"See.  eg.,  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Inc.  V,  Corps  of  Engineers,  325  F,  Supp.  749 
'E.D  Ark.  1971)  (dam),  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  V.  Corps  of  Engineers.  2  E  R  C 
1173  (DDC,  1971)  ( canal). 

'"The  President's  message  set  out  eleven 
areas  of  research  and  development  toward 
the  goal  of  clean  energy;  three  area.s  of  mak- 
ing available  the  energv-  resources  of  federal 
lands.  Including  the  iea.>;ing  of  offshore  oil 
lands;  and  further  discussed  six  other  aspects 
of  the  overall  problem . 

"  In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
deslgr.ated  ^he  Energy  Subcommittee  as  th^ 
body  with  the  power  to  make  overall  policv 
In  the  field  until  his  proposed  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  comes  Into  being.  112 
CoNC    Rec    8317. 

"C/-,  Burlington  Truck  Lines.  Inc.  v. 
United  States.  371  US,  156.  168-169  (1962); 
BranlfT  Airways  Inc  v  CAB,  126  US,  App 
DC,  399,  411.  379  F,2d  453.  465  (1967);  Na- 
tional Air  Carrier  Assn.  v.  CAB.  141  U.S  App 
DC  31.  41.  436  F-2d  185.  195  (19701.  While 
these  cases  relate  to  fact  findings,  this  as- 
pect—the need  for  agencv  statement,  as  op- 
posed to  counsel's  rationalization— Is  a  re- 
quirement that  applies  to  environmental 
Impact  statements, 

''  See  NEPA  §  102.  quoted  above. 
^  C/.,  United  States  v  Morgan.  307  US.  183. 
191  (1939);  Niagara  Mr  hawk  Power  Corp  v 
FPC.  126  US  App.  DC  376,  383.  379.  P.  2c1 
153.  160  (1967);  Greater  Boston  TV  Corp  v 
FCC.  444  F.  2d  841,  851  (DC  Clr.  1970).  cert 
denied  35  U.S.L.W  3549,  .June  14.  1971. 

^C/.,   WAIT  Radio  V.   FCC     135   US    Apo. 
DC.  317,  418.  F.  2d  1153  (  1969);  Greater  Bos- 
ton TV  Corp    V    FCC.  .supra,  444  F   2d  at  851. 
-''See  Calvert  Clnfs  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, Inc.,  supra,  note  1.  449  F.  2d  at  1115. 
•♦In  many  cases,  they  are  not  necessarily 
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alternatives,  but  are  supplemental  to  other 
sources.  The  national  energy  requirement 
exceeds  the  potential  of  any  one  "alter- 
native." 

*''42  U.S.C.  §4332(2)  (A). 
»  15  U.S.C.  :  715c  (49  Stat.  31). 
-"  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  announce- 
ment  of    the   sale   In   the   Federal   Register 
rep)orted : 

This  sale  was  originally  planned  for  Feb- 
ruary 1972  and  has  been  advanced  to  Decem- 
ber 1971,  In  accordance  with  the  President's 
June  4,  1971,  energy  message  to  Congress. 
36  Fed.  Reg.  11604  (June  16,  1971). 
42  U.S.C.  §  4333  provides: 
All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  review  their  present  statutory  author- 
ity, administrative  regulations,  and  current 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  there  are  any  deflclen- 
cies  or  inconsistencies  therein  which  prohibit 
full  compliance  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
vlsioixs  of  this  chapter  and  shall  propose  to 
the  President  not  later  than  July  1,  1971, 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  into  conformity 
with  the  Intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  set 
forth  In  this  chapter. 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
§  103,  Pub,  L,  No.  91-190,  83  Stat,  854. 

-^Insofar  as  the  majority  opinion  requires 
Impact  Statements  tmder  NEIPA  to  cover  al- 
ternatives to  the  1953  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  and  the  Oil  Import  Quota 
Program  of  1959,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that 
NEPA  required  such  existing  programs  to  be 
reviewed  and  proposals  reported  to  the 
President  for  such  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  bring  their  policies  Into  conformity 
with  the  intent  of  NEPA,  The  fact  that  Con- 
gress dealt  with  existing  programs  in  this 
manner  in  NEPA  is  a  clear  indication  that 
It  did  not  intend  in  NEPA  to  require  Impact 
Statements  to  cover  the  same  ground. 


Sources  for  Environmental  Imp.\ct 
Statements 
In  order  to  receive  more  efficient  and 
prompt  service,  requestors  are  urged  to  order 
draft  and  final  impact  statements  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  National  Tech- 
idcal  Information  Service  (NTIS)  rather 
than  the  preparing  agency.  Each  statement 
will  be  assigned  an  order  number  that  will 
appear  In  the  102  Monitor  (at  the  end  of  the 
summary  of  each  statement)  and  also  In  the 
NTIS  semi-monthly  Announcement  Series 
No.  68,  "Environmental  Pollution  and  Con- 
trol." (An  annual  subscription  costs  $5  00 
and  can  be  ordered  from  the  NTIS.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Springfield,  Virginia 
22151.) 

Final  statements  will  be  available  In  mi- 
crofiche as  well  as  paper  copy.  A  paper  copy 
of  any  statement  can  be  obtained  by  wTiting 
NTIS  at  the  above  address  and  enclosing 
$3.00  and  the  order  number.  A  microfiche 
costs  $0.95.  (Paper  copies  of  documents  that 
are  over  300  pages  are  .$6.00.) 

NTIS  is  also  offering  a  special  "package" 
in  which  the  subscriber  receives  all  state- 
ments In  microfiche  for  $0.35  per  statement. 

Statements  will  still  be  available  for  public 
scrutiny  In  the  document  rooms  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies.  However,  only  limited  copies 
will  be  available  for  distribution. 

Yet  another  possible  source  of  statements 
Is  from  the  Environmental  Law  Institute. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036.  To  order  a  document,  please  In- 
dicate the  Department,  date,  and  ELR 
Order  ir  (given  at  the  end  of  each  sum- 
mary). The  Institute  charges  $0.10  per  page, 
and  as  you  will  note  the  number  of  pages  is 
also  given  at  the  end  of  the  summaries. 
Please  enclose  the  correct  amount  of  money 
with  your  order  and  mark  the  envelope  to 
the  attention  of  the  'Document  Service," 

SOtTRCE    FOR   BACK   ISSUES    OF  THE    102    iWONITOR 

Because  the  supply  of  past  Issues  of  the  102 
Monitor  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  requests. 
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a  list  is  provided  below  Indicating  where  the 
various  Issues  of  the  102  Monitor  appeared 
m  the  Congressional  Record.  You  may  wish 
to  order  these  Congressional  Records  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C, 
20402  ($.25  per  copy). 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  Congressional  Record 
(page  E3607)— April  28,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No,  4,  Congressional  Record  (page 
E5151)— May  27,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  5,  Congressional  Record  (page 
E6023) — June  16,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  6,  Congressional  Record  (page 
E8458)— July  28,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  7,  Congressional  Record  (page 
E9483) — September  13,  1971, 

Vol.  1,  No.  8,  Congressional  Record  (page 
El 0002)— September  24,  1971, 

Vol.  1,  No.  9.  Congressional  Record  (page 
El  1596) — November  1,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  10,  Congressional  Record  (page 
E12213) — November  15,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  11,  Congressional  Record  (page 
E13322) — December  11,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No,  12,  Congressional  Record  (page 
E76) — January  18,  1972. 

On  the  following  pages  are  environmental 
Impact  statements  received  by  the  Council 
from  January   1   through  January  31,   1972. 

Note. — At  the  head  of  the  listing  of  state- 
ments received  from  each  agency  Is  the  name 
of  an  individual  who  can  answer  questions 
regarding  those  statements. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTTTRE 

Contact:  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Washington.  D.C.  20250,  (202)  388- 
7803. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Draft 

Imported  fire  ant  cooperative  federal-state 
control  and  regulatory  program.  Aerial  ap- 
plication of  Mirex  to  20  million  acres  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Texas.  (ELR  Order  No.  1555,  48 
pages'  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  344-D) 
December  28. 

Forest  Service 
Draft 

Federal-State  cooperative  1972  Gypsy  Moth 
suppression  program.  Treatment  of  300.000 
acres  in  Alabama.  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  North 
Carolina.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina.  Vermont.  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin with  carbaryl.  Will  temporarily  reduce 
certain  beneficial  insects  and  arthropods 
(ELR  Order  No.  1579.  104  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-205  589-D),  December  13. 

Transfer  of  2.240  acres  of  Lincoln  National 
Forest.  New  Mexico,  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Mescalero 
Apache  Tribe.  Operating  the  Sierra  Blanca 
Ski  area  under  a  special-use  permit  from  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Tribe  has  requested  the 
transfer  on  the  premise  that  obtaining  title 
to  the  land  would  facilitate  obtaining  financ- 
ing for  further  expansion  and  development 
of  ihe  Area.  (ELR  Order  No.  1560.  24  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  450-D).  January  4. 

Mt.  Bailey  winter  sports  site.  Douglas 
County.  Oregon.  Construction  of  a  major 
regional  winter  sports  complex  on  Mt.  Bailey 
to  include  base  area,  aerial  lifts,  11  miles  of 
ski  runs  and  trails  and  an  access  road  to 
base  area.  Will  affect  1.300  acres.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1571,  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  454-D) ,  January  6. 

Poverty  Creek  Unit,  Blacksburg  Pvanger 
District,  Jefferson  National  Forest,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Virginia.  Management  plan. 
Including  primary  use  for  environmental 
learning,  Irnprovement  of  creek  and  timber 
management.  (ELR  Order  No.  1645,  105 
pa.ges)  (NTTS  Order  No.  PB-205  931-D) 
January  19. 

Federal-state  cooperative  spruce  budworm 
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suppression  project — 1972.  Arooetock  and 
Penobscot  Counties,  Maine.  Chemical  treat- 
ment of  500,000  acres  of  state  and  prlvat* 
commercial  woodland  with  Zectran.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1683,  84  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-206  057-D) ,  Januai7  21, 

Rural  Electric  Administration 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Dixon,  Missouri,  to  Kansas  state  lliie  trans- 
mission  line,  Pulaski,  Laclede,  Dallas.   Polk, 
Dade  and  Jasper  Counties,  Missouri.  Loan  to 
Associated  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc..  for  con- 
struction of   160-mlle,   345   kv   tramsmisslon 
line  from  Dixon  to  10  miles  south  of  Pitts- 
burg, Kansas,  including  a  new  substation  at 
Franks.    (ELR   Order    No     1526,    111    pages) 
(NTIS    Order    No.    PB-205    330-D),    Decem- 
ber 22. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Pinal 
Title,  description  and  date 

Winnebago-Bean  Creek  Watershed.  Rich- 
ardson County,  Nebraska.  Conservation  land 
treatment  of  3.100  acres  over  a  5-year  period 
and  construction  of  16  grade  stabilization 
structures.  Will  Inundate  6  miles  of  Inter- 
mittent stream  channels  and  periodically 
Inundate  90  acres  in  the  detention  pools. 
Comments  made  by  Army,  EPA,  HEW.  DOT. 
Neb.  Game  and  Parks  Commission  and  Neb. 
Soil  and  Water  Conser\'atlon  Commission. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1586,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  254-F) ,  January  5. 

Eighteen  Mile  Creek  Watershed,  Pickens 
and  Anderson  Counties,  South  Carolina, 
work  plan.  Involving  conservation  land  treat- 
ment on  7,845  acres,  construction  of  2  flood- 
water  retarding  structures  end  1  multi-pur- 
pose structure  for  flood  prevention  and  water 
supply,  1.9  miles  of  channel  improvement 
and  650  acres  of  critical  area  stabilization. 
Will  eliminate  3  miles  of  stream  fishery, 
inundate  225  acres  end  periodically  Inundate 
500  acres.  Comments  made  by  Army,  EPA, 
HEW,  DOI,  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  2  state  offices.  (EXR  Order  No.  1631, 
31  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB-198  973-F), 
January  14. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Contact:  For  Non-Regulatory  Matters: 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno.  Director.  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs.  Washington.  DC. 
29545,  (202)  973-5391.  For  Regulatory  Mat- 
ters; Christopher  L.  Henderson,  Assistant 
Director  of  Regulation  for  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.  20545,   (202)   973-7531. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Midland  Plant  Units  1  and  2.  Midland. 
Michigan.  Application  for  construction  per- 
mit and  operating  license  by  Consumers 
Power  Co.  for  2  pressurized  water  reactors 
(1300  mgw);  4.050.000  lbs.  per  hour  of 
stream  will  be  delivered  to  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  Will  affect  downstream  flow  of  Titta- 
bawassee  River.  Docket  50-329  and  50-330 
(ELR  Order  No.  1580.  134  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der No.  PB-205  573-D).  January  7. 

Rio  Blanco  gas  stimulation  prriject.  Rio 
Blanco  County.  Colorado.  Experimental  proj- 
ect involving  simultaneous  detonation  of 
three  30-klloton  nuclear  explosives  5000- 
7000'  below  the  surface  in  a  natural  gas- 
bearing  geologic  formation  to  gather  data 
on  the  feasibility  of  using  nuclear  explo- 
sions to  stimulate  natural  gas  prcjdnctlon 
from  low-permeability  reservoirs.  Will  re- 
sult in  release  of  radioactivity  to  atmosphere 
and  entrapment  of  radioactive  materials  In 
the  natural  gas  formations,  (ELR  Order  No, 
1601.  84  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No  PB-205 
782-D),  January   12. 

Rover  fuels  processing  facility.  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station.  Bingham.  Bonne- 
ville. Butte,  Clarke  and  Jefferson  Counties. 
Idaho.  Modification  of  a  portion  of  the 
Idaho    Chemical    Processing    Plant    to    store 
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and  reclaim  usable  enriched  uranium  from 
fuels  used  In  testing  nuclear  rocket  engines 
I  ELR  Order  No  1609.  147  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der No    PB-205   780  D),  January   12. 

Plutonium-238  fuel  fabrication  facility. 
Savannah  River  Plant.  A;ken  and  Barnwell 
Counties.  South  Carolina.  The  -"Pu  isotope 
has  been  processed  to  the  oxide  form  for  ship- 
ment to  other  AEC  sites  for  further  process- 
ing into  a  stable  fuel  form  followed  by  en- 
capsulation into  heal  sources  AEC  proposes 
to  transfer  the  fuel  form  fabrication  process- 
ing operations  to  the  Savaiinah  River  Plant. 
(ELR  Order  No  1610.  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-205  779  D)  ,  January  12 

Bedrock  waste  storage  exploration.  Savan- 
nah River  Plant.  Aiken  a;.d  Barnwell  Coun- 
ties. South  Carolina.  Exploration  by  sinking 
a  shaft  into  the  bedrock  and  excavating  lat- 
eral tunnels  to  study  the  rock  formation  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  full-scale  stor- 
age vault,  with  the  ultimate  toaj  of  trans- 
ferring the  large  quantit,*  of  radioactive 
waste  from  existing  storage  tanks  at  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  i  ELR  Order  No.  1622. 
94  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  781-D). 
January  14 

Solid  radioactive  waste  volume  reduction 
facility.  Ix)s  Alamos  Scientific  Lalxsratory. 
Los  Alamos  County.  New  Mexico  Construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  facility  as  part  of 
an  experimental  program  to  develop  safe  and 
effective  sorting,  compaction  and  incinera- 
tion procedures  for  low-level  plutonlum  con- 
taminated wastes  (ELR  Order  No.  1620.  42 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  080-D), 
January  14. 

Rocky  Flats  plant.  Boulder  County. 
Colorado,  acquisition  of  4,640  acres,  (ELR 
Order  No.  1688,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-206  081  -Di  ,  January  25. 

Wagon  wheel  gas  stimulation  experimental 
project.  Sublette  County.  Wyoming,  Sequen- 
tial detonation  of  five  100-kiloton  nuclear 
explosives  9,000-12.750'  below  the  surface  In 
a  natural  gas  bearing  geologic  formation  to 
gather  data  on  the  feasibility  of  using  nu- 
clear explosions  to  stimulate  natural  gas 
production  from  low-permeability  reservoirs. 
Will  cause  ground  motion  and  resultant 
architectural  damage,  re'.ea'^e  radioactivity  to 
the  atmosphere  and  entrap  in  the  natural 
gas  formation  radloartr.e  n;aterlals  at  or  near 
the  points  at  which  the  nuclear  explosives 
are  detonated.  (ELR  Order  No  1689  50 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No  PB-206  082-D). 
January  25. 

Rad;oactlve  waste  evaporator  and  auxilia- 
ries, Richland,  Washington  Addition  of  a 
large-scale  radioactive  waste  evaporator  and 
auxiliaries  to  the  smaller  evaporators  at  the 
AEC  Hanford  Plant,  doubling  the  evaporative 
capacity  of  the  system  and  accelerating  re- 
duction of  the  liquid  wastes  stored  in  under- 
t5r..>und  steel -lined  tanks  to  a  solid-cake  lorm. 
lELR  Order  No.  1690.  64  pages)  i  NTIS  Order 
N(..   PB-206   08,}-D),   January   25. 

Contaminated  soil  removal  facility,  Rlcli- 
i.md,  Waship.cton,  A  part  of  the  wa-ae  dis- 
posal system  at  the  AEC  Hanford  plant.  Soil 
containing  significant  quantities  of  pluto- 
n.um  will  l)e  remo\  ed  from  a  covered  trench 
and  reprocessed  for  recovery  of  the  pluto- 
nium  and  ultimate  final  disposal  of  the  re- 
maining radioactive  material.  (ELR  Order 
No  1691.  53  pages)  .NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206 
084-D)  ,  Jai.u.irv  25 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

National  .^ccele^ator  Laboratory.  Batavia. 
Illinois.  Construction  60',  complete  on  high 
energy  physics  laboratory  centered  around  a 
200-500  billion  electron  volt  energy  proton 
synchrotron  on  a  6.800-acre  site  (ELR  Order 
No.  1549.  44  pages  I  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
359-F),  December  30. 

Reactor  testing  during  FY  1972  at  the 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station.  Ne- 
vada. (Statement  issued  Jointly  by  AEC  and 
NASA.)  Testing  of  a  new  tv-pe  of  reactor,  the 
Nuclear  Furiiare,  which  permits  Individual 
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ei  element  testing  at  oce-forileth  of  the 
p*wer  of  a  full  scale  reactor.  Com:T.;nts 
made  by  L'SDA,  DOC,  EPA,  HEW,  DOI,  DOT, 
A  12.  Dept.  of  EcL.r.cni:c  Pl.mniug  and  De- 
i  lopmeiit,  Colo.  Dept.  of  Health,  Idaho  State 
Pian.'iing  and  Community  Aifalrs  Agency. 
Icaho  Dept.  of  Health  and  OSce  of  the 
Gr.-ernci-  ^f  Oregon,  i  ELH  Order  No.  1530,  61 
pigesi  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  539-F).  De- 
cember 30. 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  Los 
Alamos  County,  New  Me.xlco.  Construction 
to  replace  existing  facility  to  meet  recent 
re  lulrements  to  upgrade  safety  charactens- 
ti{3  of  buildings  and  equipment  for  plu- 
toiium  operations.  R&D  activities  include 
pi  itonium  metal,  alloys  and  compounds. 
C<  mments  made  by  USDA,  DOC,  EPA,  HEW. 
DOI.  DOT  and  state  of  New  Mexico.  lELR 
Older  No  1687.  50  pages  i  iNTTS  Order  Nj. 
PI -198  710-P),  January  25. 

Plutonium  recovery  facility.  Rocky  Plata 
PI  int,  Jefferson  County,  Colorado.  Replace- 
mint  of  facility  to  be  used  to  recover  plu- 
to  lium  from  scrap  generated  in  operations 
of  plant  which  fabricates  plutonlum  com- 
poaenta  for  nuclear  weapons.  Comments 
mi.de  by  USDA,  DOC.  EPA,  HEW,  DOI.  DOT, 
anl  state  of  Colorado.  (ELR  Order  No.  1692. 
55  pages.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  762-F), 
Japuary  25. 

DEP.\RTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Department  of  Air  Force 
rontact:  Col.  CUfT  M.  Whitehead.  Room  5E 
42l  Pentagon.  Washington.  D.C.  20330,  (202) 
OJt-5  2889. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
disposition  of  Orange  herbicide  (a  defoU- 
an  I  by  commercial  incineration  at  Deer 
Pa;  k,  Harris  County,  Texas,  and  at  Sauget, 
Illinois.  The  empty  drums  will  be  decontami- 
nated, crushed  and  burled  in  a  landfill  pit. 
Im  oUes  discharge  of  44.68  million  lbs.  of  CO, 
Int)  the  atmosphere,  and  the  liquid  water- 
sal  effluent  from  the  HCl  acid  scrubbing  ac- 
tio ^  will  discharge  12.4  million  lbs.  of  NaCl 
int  3  a  public  stream.  (ELR  Order  No.  1672, 
46  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  061-D). 
Jaifuary  20. 

Department  of  Naiy 
dontact:    Joseph    A.    Grimes,    Jr.,   Special 
CU'lUan  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C.  20350,  (202)   697-0892. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
I^elocatlon  of  target  facilities  to  Cross  Cay. 
ntic  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  Puerto  Rico, 
relocate  necessitates  clearing  a  shallow 
boat  channel,  preparing  an  access 
roatiway.  constructing  a  helicopter  landing 
pad  and  preparing  the  target  area.  (ELR  Or- 
der No.  1680,  35  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
206  051-D),  January  19, 

Corps  of  Engineers 
(Ssntact:  Francis  X.  Kelly,  Assistant  for 
Cot  servatlon  Liaison,  Public  Affairs  Office. 
Offlie,  Chief  of  Engineers,  1000  Independei-"-" 
Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20314  f^':', 
6931-6346  or  6329. 

>r  *he  reader's  convenience  we  have 
listtd  the  numerous  statements  from  COE 
by  pta'e  In  alphabetical  order. 

Draft 

Titlfc,  de-criprion  and  date 

Cprte  Madera  Creek.  Marin  County,  Cali- 

a   FlC)Od  control  by  dredging  and  chan- 

exc.xvation      i  completed  i.      rectangt-.'.ir 

Tete  channel  or.  Tamalpais  Creek  (com- 

1.   rect.^ingular   concrete  channel    with 

ng  basin  from  earth  channel  to  600'  be- 

La2:i:nlta.s  Rd.  Bridge   !  under  constr-c- 

I   and  rectangular  concrete  channel  up- 

.m  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  Blvd.  Involves 

of  marshland  and  riparian  woodland  a?- 

itions.   (ELR  Order  No.   1570.  38  pagesi 

TIS  Ordar  No    PB-205  4.55-D).  January  6. 

i:!let  Key  B-^ach  erosion  control.  Pinellas 
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County.  Florida.  Nourishment  of  beach  and 
fronting  protective  beach,  construction  of  a 
420'  anchor  groin  and  construction  of  a 
1.150'  revetmen'.  About  325,000  cu.  yds.  of 
sand  will  be  dredged,  destroying  benthlc  in- 
vertebrates and  covering  tho^  in  the  beach 
area.  (ELR  Order  No.  1686,  53  page.s)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-206  052-D).  January  24. 

Perlco  Island,  Manatee  Countv.  Florida. 
Application  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.  for  a 
permit  to  dredge  and  mi  to  produce  370  acres 
of  upland  and  92.4  acres  of  canals  from  the 
former  upland  for  development.  A  total  of 
43.9  acres  of  submerged  grass  flats,  9.0  acres 
of  mud  flats,  and  8.6  acres  of  intertldal  flats 
and  associated  fauna  will  be  covered  by 
dredged  material.  Dredging  will  remove 
another  67.4  acres  of  submerged  grass  flats, 
155  acres  of  mud  flats,  516  acres  of  Inter- 
tidal  flats  and  0.4  acre  of  coon  oyster  beds. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1710.  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-206  105-D),  January  26. 

Long  Hollow  Creek  channel  clearing,  Nez 
Perce,  Lewis  County.  Idaho.  Clearing  and 
reshaping  of  a  5.00O'  reach  to  provide  ca- 
pacity for  a  maximum  flow  of  700  cfs  for 
flood  protection,  i  ELR  Order  No.  1621,  17 
pages)  I  NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  676-Di. 
January  12. 

Diked  disposal  area.  Ontonagon  Harbor. 
Ontonagon.  Michigan.  Diking  of  20  acres  of 
land  area  for  containment  of  polluted  dredge 
spoils  previously  deposited  in  open  waters 
of  Lake  Superior.  Will  produce  some  noxious 
;dors,  (ELR  Order  No.  1588.  15  pages)  (NTIS 
Oriier  No.  PB-205  587-D) ,  January  5. 

Levee  Unit  No.  L-246.  Missouri  River  levee 
system,  Charlton  County,  Missouri.  Flood 
control  project  consisting  of  a  svstem  of 
levees,  interior  drainage  structures,  channel 
(Palmer  Creek  i  relocation  (2-6  miles  i  ai:d 
modliication  (5  miles  i.  Will  alter  wildlife 
habitat  and  stream  biota.  (EXR  Order  No. 
1539.  26  pages  I  (NTIS  Order  No  PB-205 
338-D).  December  30 

Newark  Bay.  Hacken.^ck  and  Pa.ssalc 
Rivers.  New  Jersey.  Maintenance  dredglnfi; 
f  r  navigation,  with  dredged  material  to  be 
disposed  of  at  sea  7  miles  east  of  Sandy  Hook. 
ELR  Order  No.  1540.  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-205  337-D) ,  December  29. 

South  Branch.  Rah  way  River.  Rah  way.  New 
Jersey.  Flood  protection  by  channel  improve- 
ment  and  constructicn  of  levees,  walls,  road- 
way bridge,  drainage  facilities,  and  land  fill- 
ing. Levees  and  fllling,  occupying  about  15 
acres,  will  eliminate  tidal  mild  flats  along 
banks  of  the  river.  (ELR  Order  No.  1538  5 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  339-D). 
January  3. 

B  L.  England  Generating  Station.  Unit  No. 
3,  Great  Egg  Harbor  Bay,  Beesley's  Point. 
Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey.  Application  of 
Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  for  a  permit  to  con- 
struct and  dredge  a  cooling  water  intake 
channel  and  to  lay  a  discharge  pipe  in  the 
Bay  in  connection  with  proposed  expansion 
of  the  GeneraMng  Station.  lELR  Order  No. 
U5I8.  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202 
'371  D) .  January  12. 

Hudson  River  Channel.  New  York.  Mainte- 
nance dredging,  with  spoil  disposal  in  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  7  miles  off  Sandy  Hook.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1536.  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
i'i.5-D).  December  29. 

Rochester  Harbor.  Monroe  County.  New 
Vork.  Maintenance  bv  dredging  approxi- 
mately 360.000  cu.  yds,  of  sediment  annually, 
dumping  the  material  In  Lake  Ontario  and 
cccaslonal  work  on  breakwaters.  (ELR  Order 
No,  1638.  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
7^6-D).  January  14. 

Black  Rock  Channel  and  Tonawanda 
Harbor,  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties,  New  York. 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  ship  lock 
and  maintenance  of  the  channels  by  dredging 
100,000  cu.  yds.  of  sediment  annually,  with 
disposal  of  70'"  of  sediment  in  an  enclosed 
di.-,posal  area  and  the  remainder  In  Lake  Erie. 
'ELR  Order  No.  1637.  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No  PB-205  792-D),  January  17. 

Little    River,    Inlet,    North    Carolina    and 
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South  Carolina,  navigation  project,  Including 
a  3200'  entrance  channel,  a  9100'  inner  chan- 
nel, a  3200'  jetty,  a  3000'  jetty  and  transition 
dikes  connecting  the  Jetties  to  the  shore.  Ap- 
proximately  1,141.000  cu.  yds.  of  sandy  n,a- 
terial  will  be  dredged;  It  will  be  used  In 
building  the  dikes.  (ELR  Order  No.  1697.  23 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  056-D) 
January  20. 

Cleveland  Harbor.  Ohio.  Maintenance  of 
breakwaters  and  maintenance  dredging  of 
1,125.000  cu.  yds.  of  sediment  annually,  with 
55  '  placed  In  enclosed  area  and  the  re- 
mainder dumped  In  Lake  Erie.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1648,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB  205 
'J30-D).  January  14. 

Falrport  Harbor,  Lake  County,  Ohio.  Main- 
tenance of  channel  by  dredging  400.000  cu. 
yds.  of  sediment  and  dumping  the  material 
in  Lake  Erie.  (ELR  Order  No.  1636,  10  pages) 
I  NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  791-D),  January  14. 
Sandusky  Harbor,  Erie  County,  Ohio.  Main- 
tenance of  channels  by  dredging  about 
6.000,000  cu.  yds.  of  sediment  annually  and 
dumping  the  material  In  Lake  Erie.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1635,  6  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  795-D) ,  January  14. 

Lorain  Harbor,  Ohio:  Annual  maintenance 
dredging  of  300,000  cu.  yds.  of  sediment  and 
maintenance  of  breakwaters.  The  dredge 
spoils,  some  of  which  are  polluted,  are 
dumped  in  Lake  Erie  4  miles  offshore.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1628.  6  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  787-D).  January  14. 

Kingstree  Branch  flood  control  project, 
Black  River  Basin,  Kingstree,  South  Carolina. 
Enlargement  of  channel  from  confluence  of 
Kingstree  Branch  and  Black  River  upstream 
1.83  miles  to  the  city  limits.  (ELR  Order  No, 
1715,  35  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206 
109-D),  January  19. 

Houston  Ship  Channel,  Texas.  Maintenance 
dredging  of  charuaels  and  basins,  with  spoil 
disposal  In  land  and  open  bay  areas  used  for 
disposition  of  dredged  materials  for  manv 
years.  (ELR  Order  No.  1537.  11  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No,  PB-205  336-D),  December  29 

Diked  disposal  area,  Ashland  Harbor,  Ash- 
land, Wisconsin.  Diking  of  6  acres  of  land 
area  for  containment  of  polluted  dredge 
spoils  previously  deposited  In  open  waters  of 
Lake  Superior.  Will  produce  some  noxious 
odors.  (ELR  Order  No,  1687,  18  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-205  586-D),  January  5. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Glllham  Lake,  Cossatot  River,  Howard. 
Polk  and  Sevier  Counties,  Arkansas.  Comple- 
tion of  lake,  involving  completion  of  em- 
bankment, modification  of  outlet  works, 
clearing  the  reservoir  area  and  constructing 
recreation  facilities,  for  flood  control,  water 
supply,  water  quality  control.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  DOC,  EPA,  EPC,  HEW.  DOI. 
State.  DOT,  7  Ark.  agencies,  1  Okla.  agency. 
7  local  offices,  35  conservation  organizations. 
91  individuals  and  4.289  Individuals  who 
signed  petitions.  (ELR  Order  No.  1578.  1839 
pages)  (filnal.  NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  134-P. 
S3;  Appendix  I.  Correspondence,  No.  PB-202 
134-P-l.  $6;  Appendix  I.  PubUc  Meeting 
Transcripts,  No.  PB-202  134-P-2.  $3;  Appen- 
dix II.  Photographs,  and  Appendix  III,  En- 
vironmental Elements,  No.  PB-202  134-F-3, 
$3;  Appendix  IV.  Literature  Cited.  Appendix 
V,  Court  Proceedings,  and  Appendix  VI, 
Qualifications  of  Personnel,  No.  PB-202  134- 
F-4,  $6;  Appendix  III-F  Annex,  Hydrographs 
and  Duration  Curves.  No.  PB-202  134-F-5. 
$6).  April  10. 

Revised  final  statement  (April  15).  Trum- 
bull Lake,  Pequonnock  River,  Connecticut, 
Flood  protection  by  construction  of  concrete 
dam  and  storage  reservoir  extending  2,5  miles 
up  the  Pequonnock  River.  Will  Inundate  200 
acres  of  land,  involve  loss  of  a  valley  with 
Ix)ol3  and  rapids,  result  in  loss  of  stream  fish- 
ing and  cause  relocation  of  30  families.  Com- 
ments made  by  EPA.  DOI.  5  state  agencies 
and  the  town  of  Trumbull.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1704,  37  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB-20S 
104-P).  Januarv27 
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Anacostla  River  and  Tributaries,  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland.  Flood  control  by 
■Aldenlng.  deepening  and  realigning  20.410' 
of  channels  In  the  Northwest  ajid  Northeast 
Branches  and  Indian  Creek.  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  EPA,  HEW,  DOI,  DOT,  4  state 
agencies,  Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission,  Metropolitan  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Governments,  Ntl.  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  Md.-Ntl.  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission.  (ELR  Order  No.  1547, 
6i  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  797-F) . 
January  3. 

Great  Lakes  connecting  channels,  St. 
Marys  River,  Michigan.  First  of  three  phases 
of  widening  6  bend  areas  In  the  river,  the 
first  phase  involving  dredging  and  blasting 
3  bends  In  the  Middle  Neeblsh  Channel  area. 
Spoils  to  be  deposited  off  Neeblsh  Island. 
Comments  made  by  DOC,  EPA,  FPC,  DOI, 
DOT,  2  state  agencies,  6  conservation  organi- 
zations. Lake  Carriers  Assn.  of  Cleveland 
and  Chippewa  County  Commissioner.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1557,  86  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-199  855-FB,  January  3. 

Long  Branch  Lake,  East  Fork,  Little  Chari- 
ton River,  Macon  County,  Missouri.  Floor 
protection  by  construction  of  an  earthfiU 
dam  and  lake.  Will  Inundate  2,430  acres  of 
land  and  eliminate  14  miles  of  the  East  Fork 
and  associated  habitat.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  4  state  agencies,  American 
Fisheries  Society  and  Wildlife  Society.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1721,  33  pages)  (N^ns  Order  No. 
PB-201  518-F),  January  27. 

Aquatic  plant  control  program,  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  Rivers,  New  York.  Control  and 
progressive  eradication  of  waterchestnut  in 
and  from  the  waters  within  the  two  rivers 
by  sprayhig  with  2,4-D.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA.  N.Y.  Dept.  of  Environmental 
Conservation  and  N.Y.  Dept.  of  Health.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1707.  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-200  003-F).  January  27. 

Battery  Park  City  Authority  bulkhead  and 
fill  project,  Hudson  River,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, New  York.  Bulkhead  and  fill  to  be 
placed  In  Hudson  River  between  the  Battery 
and  Reade  St.,  extending  600-950'  oflshore  to 
create  90.8  acres  of  land.  Involves  demolition 
of  old  structures  and  dredging.  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  DOC.  EPA.  DOI,  DOT,  N.Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Environmental  Conservation 
and  3  eity  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1562,  35 
pages)  ( NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  086-F) ,  Jan- 
uary 4. 

Walllsvllle  Lake,  Trinity  River,  Chambers 
and  Liberty  Counties,  Texas.  Construction 
of  a  low  dam,  a  navigation  channel  and 
lock,  recreational  areas,  various  ancillary 
facilities  and  minor  bend  easings  In  the 
channel.  Involves  loss  of  7,200  acres  of 
estuarlne  nursery  area,  destruction  of  arche- 
ological  sites  and  Inundation  of  others. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI.  6  state 
aftencles.  Trinity  River  Authority  of  Texas, 
Chambers-Liberty  Counties  Navigation  Dis- 
trict. City  of  Houston,  Sierra  Club,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Fund,  Inc.,  Citizens' 
Environmental  Coalition.  Outdoor  Nature 
Club,  Houston  Sportsmen's  Club,  Help  Elimi- 
nate Pollution.  Inc.  and  Interested  citizens. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1676,  275  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-206  058-F,  $6) . 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCT 

Contract:    Mr.    Sheldon    Meyers,   Director. 
Office  of  Federal  Activities,  Room  3630,  Wa- 
terside Mall,  Washington,  D.C.  20460. 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Palm  Beach  County,  Plorida,  sewerage  im- 
provement program.  A  regional  system  con- 
necting to  one  waste  water  treatment  facili- 
ty. Four  projects:  new  and  expanded  sec- 
ondary waste  water  treatment  and  disposal 
facilities  owned  and  operated  by  West  Palm 
Beach  to  serve  coastal  region  of  the  county 
and  interceptor  sewers,  major  sewage  pump- 
ing stations  and  force  mains  to  connect  with 
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the  facilities,  part  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  County.  Projects  WPC-FLA-328. 
-329,  -330.  and  -331.  (ELR  Order  No.  1589, 
176  pages  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  688-D), 
January  4. 

Application  of  Richland,  Washington,  for 
financial  assistance  to  modify  sewage  treat- 
ment plant.  Install  alarm  reporting  systems 
to  all  lift  stations  and  construct  a  21"  grav- 
ity and  10"  pressure  sewer  and  life  station 
to  serve  the  Badger  Mountain  area.  Prin- 
cipal concern  Involves  Richland  development 
of  Badger  Mountain  area  Into  residential 
area  and  the  project's  impact  on  wildlife 
and  land  use.  Project  WPC-WN^19.  i  ELR 
Order  No.  1619,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  672-D),  January  11. 

Application  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion of  wastewater  facilities,  Pittsburg, 
Camp  County,  Texas,  to  include  additions  to 
Sparks  Branch  wastewater  treatment  plant, 
construction  of  a  new  wastewater  treatment 
plant  on  Dry  Creek  and  construction  of  Inter- 
ceptor sewers  to  the  proposed  plant.  Project 
WPC-TEX-722.  (ELR  Order  No.  1666,  57 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  921-D) .  Jan- 
uary 21. 

FEDERAL   POWER  COMMISSION 

Contact:  Frederick  H.  Warren,  Advisor  on 
Environmental  Quality,  441  G  Street,  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20426,  (202)  386-6084, 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Application  by  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  for  a  new  license  for  the  Green  Is- 
land Project  No.  13,  Albany  County,  New- 
York.  Project  consists  of  a  forebay  down- 
stream and  at  the  west  end  of  the  U,S.- 
owned  dtmn  and  bulkhead;  a  powerhouse 
containing  4  turbines,  each  directly  con- 
nected to  a  1500  kw  generator;  and  a  tall- 
race  channel.  (ELR  Order  No.  1643,  22  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  050-D),  January 
17. 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  proposed  tariff 
revisions  under  Section  4  of'the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  relative  to  a  natural  gas  curtailment 
plan.  Establishment  of  criteria  bv  which 
curtailments  will  be  effected  In  the  event 
of  a  natural  gas  shortage  or  Insufficient  avail- 
able capacity.  Establishment  of  priorities  of 
service  applicable  to  all  El  Paso's  Southern 
Division  Mainline  System  customers 
Docket  No.  RP72-6.  (ELR  Order  No.  1677,  140 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  066-D) ,  Jan- 
uary  21. 

Application  by  the  Susquehanna  Power  Co. 
and  Philadelphia  Electric  Power  Co.  for 
amendment  of  license  to  provide  additional 
recreational  facilities  at  the  constructed 
Conowlngo  Project  No.  405.  Harford  and 
Cecil  Counties,  Maryland,  and  York.  Lan- 
caster. Chester,  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
Pennsylvania.  (ELR  Order  No.  1693,  7  pages  i 
(NTIS  Order  No,  PB-206  053-D).  January  26 

GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Rod  Kreger,  Acting  Administra- 
tor. GSA-AD.  Washington.  D.C.  20405,  (202i 
343-6077. 

Alternate   Contact:    Aaron    Wolashin.    Di- 
rector. Office  of  Environmental  Affairs.  GSA- 
AD,  Washington,  D.C.  20405,  (202)   343-4161. 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Disposal  of  198  acres  of  Fort  Des  Moines. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by  assigning  95  acres  to 
HEW  for  conveyance  to  Des  Moines  for  edu- 
cational use  and  103  acres  to  BOR  for  con- 
veyance to  Polk  County  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional use.  (ELR  Order  No.  1568,  12  peiges) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  446-D),  January  7. 

Disposal  of  the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Puget 
Sound,  Seattle  Division  (Pier  90/91),  Seattle. 
Washington  by  negotiated  sale  of  185.8  acres 
to  the  Port  of  Seattle,  by  transferring  2.5 
acres  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  construc- 
tion of  a  postal  station  and  by  assigning 
4.12  acres  to  HEW  for  transfer  for  use  for  the 
area  handicapped.   (ELR  Order  No.  1671,  11 
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pages)     (NTIS    Order    No.    PB-205    926-D), 
January  18. 

Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Disposal  of  Caven  Point  Army  Reserve 
Center,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County,  New 
Jersey  by  negotiated  sale  to  Jersey  City. 
Commenus  made  by  Army  COE.  CEQ,  EPA, 
Trl-State  Regional  Planning  Commission 
and  3  state  agencies  (ELR  Order  No.  1545, 
18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No  PB  201  255-F), 
January  3. 

Disposal  of  Don-Ce-Sar  Building  and  the 
5.43-acre  sit*.  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Florida, 
by  negotiated  sale  to  the  city.  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  >IUD,  DOI.  2  .state  omces  and 
City  of  St.  Petersburg  Beach.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1630,  22  pagee)  (N-nS  Order  No,  PB- 
205  783-F),  January  14. 

DEPARTMENT    Or    HOUSING    AND    URBlN 

DEVEI  OPMENT 

Contact:  Richard  H,  Broun.  Director.  En- 
vironmental &  Land  Use  Planning  Division. 
Washington,  DC  20410,  (202)  755-6186, 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Broomfleld  Water  Transmission  Line, 
Broomfield,  Colorado,  Ck)nstructlon  of  a  pipe- 
line, a  25  mgd  pump  station  and  a  2  mg  stor- 
age reservoir  to  serve  areas  generally  north 
and  west  of  Denver  to  be  funded  in  part  by 
HUD.  Project  WSP  CO-08-00-01100.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1529,  50  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No 
PB-205  349-D),  December  23. 

Low-Rent  Public  Housing  Project,  Borough 
of  Queens,  New  York.  New  York  Ongoing 
construction  of  340  units  in  three  24-story 
residential  buildings  In  a  neighborhood  of 
low-medium  and  high-medium  residential 
densities.  Project  NY  5-108.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1626.  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
670-D).  January  14. 

Final 

TlUe  description  and  dare 

HUD  Project  Selection  Criteria  or  Subsi- 
dized Housing.  Establlshnieiit  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  priority  ranking  of  applications 
under  4  programs:  5  235(1)  Interest  Supple- 
ments on  Home  Mortgages,  5  236  Interest 
Supplements  on  Home  Mortgages,  S  236  In- 
tercast Supplements  on  Rental  and  Coopera- 
tive Housing  Mortgages,  Low-Rent  PT.ibllc 
Housing  (includlne  Lea.sed  Public  Housing). 
and  Rent  Supplement  Comments  made  bv 
U,SDA,  Army  COE,  AEC.  EPA,  GSA  HEW. 
DOI.  DOT.  Appalachian  Regional  Cimm:s- 
sion  and  National  Capita!  Planning  Commis- 
sion. (ELR  Order  No  1548.  35  paees)  i  NTIS 
Order  No    PB  202  596  Fi.  December  30. 

Pike  PlPiZA  redevelopment  project,  .Seattle. 
Washington.  'Hie  City  of  Seattle  is  requesting 
a  loan  and  grant  contract  for  clearance  and 
redevelopment  of  22.81  acres  except  for  the 
Public  Market,  about  7  acres,  to  include 
shops,  markets,  apartments,  office  buildings. 
et«.  Comments  niade  by  EPA.  HEW.  DOT. 
Wash.  Planning  and  Community  Affairs 
Agency.  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation and  Puget  Sound  Governmental  Con- 
ference. (ELR  Order  No  1553,  30  page? ) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  252-F),  Jar.u.°.ry  7. 

Portland  Student  Services,  Inc  .  Portland, 
Oregon.  Application  for  a  loan  of  $3,193,000 
to  con.struct  a  16-story  apartment  building 
111  the  Oooee  Hollow  area  In  order  to  pro- 
vide moderately  priced  student  housing 
Comments  made  by  EPA.  HEW,  OEO.  DOT. 
2  state  office?,  2  city  offices  and  the  Goose 
Hollow  Foothills  Leagtie  (BLR  Order  No. 
1633,  62  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
0I4-F) ,  January  17. 

San  Antonio  Ranch  New  Commtmlty. 
Bexar  County,  Texas.  Proposed  offer  of  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  up  to  $18  million  over 
a  30-year  period  for  development  of  a  new 
community  located  on  9,318  acres  about  20 
miles  from  downtown  San  Antonio  with  an 
ultimate  population  of  87,972  residents,  in 
28  676    housl:ig    units.    Comments   made   by 
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I  SDA.  Army  COE,  AEC,  E^A,  FPC,  HUD,  DOI. 
4  state  offices.  Alamo  Area  Council  of  Gov- 
■rmients.  San  Antonio  River  Authority,  C;ty 

0  ■  San  Antonio,  Citizens  Jor  a  Better  Envlron- 
n  ents  and  Sierra  Club,  <  ELR  Order  No,  1679. 

1  i4  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  58a-F), 
Jjinuary  20. 

DEPARTME.VT    i-iF    LNTERIOR 

Contact:    Office   of   Comunlcatlons.   Room 
7|14.  Washington.  DC.  20240.  i202)  343-6416. 

National  Park  Service 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Legislative  proposal  for  designatlo::  as 
w  iderness  6,925  acres  of  Chincihua  National 
MDUunient.  Cochise  County.  Arizona,  i  ELR 
O  der  No,  1681.  20  pagest  i  NTIS  Order  No, 
rp-206  055 -D I.  January  24, 

Burtau  of  Reclamation 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
East     Greeiiacres     Unit,     Prairie     Division. 
thdrum  Prairie  project,  Kootenai  County, 
iho.     Construction     of     deep     wells     and 
mps.  pipe  distribution  systems  and  public 
■reanon  areas  to  supply  irrigation,  domes- 
municipal    and    industrial   water.    lELR 
r   No.   1530.   18  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No. 
-205  351-D).  December  22, 
rhina  Meadows  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Lymin 
ect.    Utah.    Construction   of    an   earthflU 
i  and   dilce   on   the  E.ist   Fork   of   Snil'hs 
Inundation   of   372   acres    of    meadow 
forest  win  result  in  loss  of  2  miles  of 
;:t    stream.    205    acres   of   timber,    grazing 
24  cows,  forage  for  wildlife  and  13  family 
und  units.  (ELR  Order  No.  1606,  73 
i?esi     (NTIS    Order    No.    PB-205    581  Di 
uary  6. 

South   Gila   Valley.   Colorado   River   front 

k  and  levee  system,  Yuma  County,  Ari- 

la.   Concrete  lining  of  main  outlet  dram 

miles  long)    to  prevent  seepage  of  saline 

;er  Into  the  GUa  River  Pilot  Channel  and 

groundwater  table  of   the  valley.    (ELR 

Orjier  No.  1706,  25  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No 

102-D).  January  26. 

(Correction  to  the  November  1971  issue  of 

Monitor    (Vol.    1.    No.    10).    P.    26    Gila 

vity  Main  Canal:  Yuma  County.  Arizona, 

Order  number  should  read  No.  PB-203 
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I'almetto  Bend  Dam,  Navldad  River,  Jack- 
County,  Texas.  Construction  of  an  earth- 
dam  with  a  concrete  spillway.  Will  inun- 
11.300   acres,    change   40   miles   of   the 
r  and  tributaries  to  impounded  and  regu- 
Ki  streams,  change  the  fresh  water  Inflow 
Matagorda     Estuary     and     displace     9 
Hies.    (ELR    Order    No.    1719.    27    pages) 
NlriS  Order  No.  PB-206  113-D),  January  26 

bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Ijegislatlve  proposal  to  designate  as  wUder- 
3.000  acres  of  the  Blarkbeard  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  offshore  from  Mc- 
intosh Countv,  Georsla,  (ELR  Order  No,  1714, 
21  pages  I  NTIS  Order  No,  PB-206  111-D). 
Jar  uary  26, 

legislative  proposal  to  designate  as  wilder- 
ness 4.218  acres  of  the  Wolf  Island  National 
Wl  dlife  Refuge  offshore  from  Darlen.  Mcln- 
tosi  County.  Georgia.  rELR  Order  No  1717. 
18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB-206  109-D) . 
Jai  uary  26. 

I  eglslatlve  proposal  to  designate  as  wllder- 
nes5  5.577  acres  of  the  Lostwood  National 
Wi  dlife  Refuge.  Burke  and  Mountrail 
Co'intles.  North  Dakota,  (ELR  Order  No, 
17C5.  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206 
103 -D),  January  26, 

legislative  proposal  to  designate  as  wilder- 
ness 4.155  acres  of  the  Chase  Lake  National 
Wi  dlife  Refuge.  Stutsman  County,  North 
Dai  iota.  (ELR  Order  No,  1708.  !8  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  112-D) .  January  26. 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Legislative  proposal  to  designate  as  wilder- 
ness 7  islands  of  the  San  Juan  Archipelago, 
San  Juan  and  Skagit  Counties.  Washington. 
(ELR  Order  No,  1709.  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No,  PB-206  110-D) .  January  26. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Legislative  proposal  for  establishment  of 
the  Potomac  Heritage  National  Scenic  Trail, 
generally  following  the  Potomac  River  shore 
and  passing  through  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,   Maryland.    Peanaylvanla,    Vlrglma   and 
West   Virginia    (874   miles)     (ELR   Order   No. 
1612.    25    pages)     (NTIS    Order    No.    PB-^205 
577-D) .  Janaary  10 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Final 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Supplement  to  final   (10  21).  Proposed  Oil 

and  Gas  Lease  Sale.  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Gulf  of  Me.xico.  offshore  eastern  Laulslana, 

(ELR     Order     No,      1058.     supplement — 112 

pages  I    (flnal.  NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  517-F. 

supplement.   NTIS   Order  No.   PB-205   677), 

January  15, 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Synthane    coal    gasification    pilot    plant, 

Bruceton,   Allegheny   County.   Pennsylvania, 

for  evaluating  the  "feasibility  of  commercial 

conversion  of  rorii   -o  sulfur-free  substitute 

natural  gas  iSNG),   (ELR  Order  No,  1684,  16 

pages)     (NTIS    Order    No,    PB-206    048-D), 

January  24, 

NATIONAL    AEBONAtrriCS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Ralph  E  Cushman.  Special  As- 
sistant. Office  of  Administration.  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  20546.  (202)  962-8107. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Pioneer  F  G  Protrram  to  conduct  e.xplora- 
tion  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars  of  the  inter- 
planetary medium,  the  nature  of  the  Asteroid 
Belt  and  the  planet  Jupiter,  Comments  made 
by  AEC.  SEQ,  EPA  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  Massac hu.^ett.';  (ELR  Order  No,  1585,  37 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB-202  085-F) . 
January   10. 

Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Oreenbelt, 
Maryland,  Tiie  environmental  background 
by  which  Goddard  was  established,  the  envi- 
ronmental considerations  in  planning  and 
operating  the  facilities  and  the  role  and 
mission  of  the  Center  as  ir  pertains  to  the 
surrounding  environment,  lELR  Order  No, 
1673.  47  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206 
049-F),  January  21. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Contact:  Martin  Convtsser.'  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Program  Co-Ordlnation.  400  7th  Street. 
S,W,.  Washington.  DC,  20951.  (202i  462-135.T, 

For  the  reader's  convenience  we  have  listed 
the  numerous  statements  from  DOT  bv  State 
In  alphabetical  order. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Aniak  Airport,  Aniak.  Alaska.  Reconstruc- 
tion  of   runway    safety    area:    exterislon    of 
runway  and  lighting  system;   and  construc- 
tion of  taxlway,  apron  and  access  road,  lELR 
Order  No.  1533.   11  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No, 
PB-205  332-D),  December  30, 

Dade  County  Airport.  Trenton.  Georgia. 
Construction  of  a  basic  utility  airport  ade- 
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•Mr,  Convlaser's  office  will  refer  you  to  the 
correct  regional  office  from  which  the  state- 
ment originated.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  a  separate  page  Is 
Included  In  this  Monitor  giving  the  names  of 
the  Regional  Administrators  (see  page  68) . 


quate  for  95%  of  propeller-driven  aircraft 
weighing  less  than  12,500  pounds.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1611,  23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No 
PB-205  57&-D),  January  10. 

Effingham  County  Memorial  Airport,  Ef- 
fingham, nilnlos.  Construction  of  a  cross- 
wind  runway  with  medium  Intensity  lights. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1632,  21  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No,  PB-205  790-D) .  January  12. 

Macomb  Municipal  Airport,  McDonough 
County,  Illinois.  Reimbursement  for  land 
purchased  In  1967  and  for  construction, 
marking  and  lighting  of  runway  extension! 
(ELR  Order  No.  1644,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No,  PB-205  794-D),  January  18. 

Schoolcraft  County  Airport,  Michigan.  Ex- 
pansion by  construction  of  runway,  taxlway 
and  apron;  runway  extension;  relocation  of 
road;  relocation  of  beacon  and  lighting  con- 
trols; etc.  (ELR  Order  No.  1711,  32  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  106-D) ,  January  25. 
Springfield  Municipal  Airport,  Brown 
County.  Minnesota.  Development  of  a  new 
airport.  Including  construction  of  a  runway, 
connecting  ta.xlway.  apron  and  tie-down  area. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1718.  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-206  107-D) .  January  25. 

Medford  Municipal  Airport.  Medford, 
Grant  County,  Oklahoma.  Acquisition  of  land 
for  clear  zone;  construction  of  runway,  taxl- 
way and  apron;  Installation  of  lighting, 
beacon,  wind  cone  and  fencing,  (ELR  Ordei- 
No.  1669.  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
924-D ),  January  18. 

Goldsby  Airport,  Norman,  McClaln  County, 
Oklahoma.  Reconstruction,  realignment  and 
extension  of  runway  and  Installation  of 
lighting  system,  rotating  beacon  and  tower, 
segmented  circle  and  lighted  wind  cone. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1720,  30  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-206  108-D) ,  January  25. 

Trl-State  Airport  (Walker  Long  Field), 
Wayne  County,  West  Virginia.  Extension  of 
runway,  runway  grooving,  construction  of  a 
graded  overrun  area,  relocation  of  glide  slope 
facility  and  approach  lighting  system,  and 
strengthening  of  pavements.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1534,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
333-D),  December  30. 

Door  County-Cherryland  Airport,  Sturgeon 
Bay.  Wisconsin.  Construction  of  a  runway 
extension  and  parallel  taxlway;  overlay  of 
runway,  taxlway,  apron  and  turnaround;  in- 
stallation of  medium-Intensity  lighting  sys- 
tem and  acquisition  of  land  to  accommodate 
turbojet  aircraft.  (ELR  Order  No.  1641,  18 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  793-D, 
January  18. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Airport,  Ash- 
land. Wisconsin.  Extension  of  runway,  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  development  and  clear 
zones,  burial  of  power  line,  installation  of 
lights  and  perimeter  fencing  to  accommodate 
general  aviation  turbojet  aircraft.  (ELR  Or- 
der No.  1670.  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
205  925-D) ,  January  18. 

Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Dillingham  Airport,  Dillingham,  Alaska. 
lAnd  acquisition,  extending  and  widening 
runway,  constructing  an  apron  and  base 
course,  resurfacing  of  runway,  installing  a 
new  lighting  system  and  relocating  a  road. 
Comments  made  by  Army  COE.  DOC.  EPA. 
HEW  and  DOI.  (ELR  Order  No.  1664,  25  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  523-F),  January  19. 

Fleming-Mason  Airport,  Flemlngsburg, 
Kentucky,  land  acquisition,  construction  and 
lighting  of  runway  and  taxlway,  and  con- 
struction of  turn-around  apron  and  entrance 
road  to  provide  a  24-hour  landing  capability. 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  KY.  Program  De- 
velopment Office  and  Buffalo  Trace  Area  De- 
velopment District.  (ELR  Order  No.  1663,  14 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-203  604-F) .  Janu- 
ary 19. 

Lafayette  Airport,  Lafayette.  Louisiana 
Construction  of  runway,  associated  taxlways, 
parallel  taxlway  and  crash,  fire  and  rescue 
facility;  extension  of  runway;  relocation  of 
communication  towers;    and  installation  <rf 
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homer  beacon  for  runway.  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA,  HEW,  DOI,  and 
DOT.  (ELR  Order  No.  1546,  41  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-201  577-F),  December  23. 

Plttsfield  Municipal  Airport,  Pittsfleld, 
Massachusetts.  Installation  of  a  medium 
inteiisity  lighting  system  on  one  runway 
and  relocation  of  existing  system  to  another 
runway.  Comments  made  by  DOI.  DOT,  Mass, 
Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Coordina- 
tion. Berkshire  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission  and  Plttsfield  Conservation  Com- 
mission. (ELR  Order  No,  1569,  25  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-203  471-P),  January  5. 

Manchester  Municipal  Airport,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.  Acquisition  of  easements 
and  removal  of  trees  and  poles  obstructing 
runwav  approaches.  Comments  made  bv  EPA. 
FPC.  HEW,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT  and  lo"  state 
offices.  (ELR  Order  No.  1607,  29  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-203  226-F).  January  12. 

Lincolnton-Cherryville  Airport.  North 
Carolina.  Construction  of  new  airport  south 
of  Juncture  of  NC-182  and  SR-1187  adequate 
for  95 '"c  of  propeller-driven  aircraft  of  less 
than  12,500  p>ounds  and  some  light  twin 
engine  propeller-driven  aircraft.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  5  state  agencies 
and  Central  Piedmont  Regional  Coimcll  of 
Local  Governments.  (ELR  Order  No.  1713,  19 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  024-F) ,  Jan- 
uary 25. 

University  Park  Airport,  University  Park, 
Pennsylvania.  Construction  of  runway  and 
taxlway  and  extension  of  runway.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA.  HUD,  DOI, 
DOT,  4  state  agencies,  3  Pa.  State  Univ.  Of- 
fices, PhllUpsburg  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  5  businesses.  (ELR  Order  No.  1574, 
45  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  798-F). 
January  6. 

Shlvely  Field,  Saratoga,  Wyoming.  Exten- 
sion and  paving  runway,  construction  of  taxl- 
way and  enlargement  of  apron.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  Army  COE  and  EPA.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1561,  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No, 
PB-203  47&-F) ,  January  5. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

US-80:  DaUafi  County,  Alabama.  Improve- 
ment to  4  lanes  from  near  Browns  to  Ala-14 
Intersection  (17.6  miles).  Involves  acquisi- 
tion of  320  acres  of  rural  land  and  disloca- 
tion of  3  individuals,  30  families,  7  business 
owners  and  2  tenants,  and  5  farm  owners. 
Project  S-335-I.  (ELR  Order  No.  1532,  8 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  348-D),  De- 
cember 29. 

PAS  Route  2218:  Garden  City,  Cullman 
Coimty.  Alabama.  Construction  from  US-31 
to  the  Mulberry  Pork  of  the  Black  Warrior 
River.  Project  S-457-C,  (ELR  Order  No.  1554, 
9  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  343-D), 
January  3. 

FAP-95.  Gastlneau  Channel  bridge: 
Juneau,  Alaska.  Construction  of  bridge  to 
Douglas  Island  (.5-1.0  mile) .  (ELR  Order  No. 
1649,  39  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
955-D),  January  18. 

SR-189  (Nogales  Truck  CjWnpound  Rd. 
Section  of  the  Nogales  Primary  Connection)  : 
Santa  Cruz  County,  Arizona.  Construction 
from  Nogales  south  to  the  border  (2.8  miles) . 
Project  F-032-1-301.  (ELR  Order  No.  1556. 
22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  345-D). 
January  4. 

SR-95.  Lake  Havasu  City— 1-40  Hwy.:  Mo- 
have County,  Arizona.  Construction  from 
south  boundary  of  Lake  Havasu  City  north 
to  1  mile  south  of  1-40.  Projects  S-4o5-601 
(R'W)  and  S-405-602  (R/W).  (ELR  Order 
No.  1566.  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
449-D),  January  5. 

Route  86:  Riverside  County.  California. 
Freeway  construction  between  the  Imperial 
County  line  and  Indlo  (21  mUes).  Will  dis- 
place 69  people.  Project  ll-Rlv,-86.  11  201- 
094111.       -094121,    -094131.    -094141.     (ELR 
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Order  No.  1600.  13  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  580-D),  Januarj'  7. 

Supplement  to  draft  (5,21),  4(f)  infor- 
mation relating  to  1.6  acres  of  Windsor 
Meadow  Management  Resource  Area.  1-291 
Windsor  to  Manchester,  Connecticut,  con- 
nection between  1-91  and  1-86.  Project  I- 
231-5(1),  (ELR  Order  No  1575.  supplement 
50  pages)  (draft,  NTIS  Order  No,  PB-199 
2o2-D;  supplemeiit,  NTIS  Order  No,  PB 
205  572),  January  5, 

Supplement  to  draft  (8./26),  4(f)  Informa- 
tion relating  to  1  acre  of  land  abutting  Tal- 
cottvllle  Pond  and  a  length  of  the 
Tankerhoosen  River.  1-86.  Manchester.  S<~juth 
Windsor  and  Vernon.  Connecticut.  Project 
1-86-1(31)8.  76-89,  (ELR  Order  No,  1696.  12 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  1B2-D). 
January  25. 

US-2b2  (Concord  Pike) :  Brandywlne  Hun- 
dred. New  Castle  County.  Delaware,  Con- 
struction from  1-95  interchange  north  to 
the  Pennsylvania  state  line  (5.3  miles).  Will 
displace  40  families  and  30  businesses.  Con- 
tract 68-01-007,  (ELR  Order  No,  1625,  31 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  673-D), 
January  14, 

Wilson  Bridge  and  approaches:  Wahlawa, 
Oahu.  Hawaii,  Replacement  of  brldf^e  and 
widening  of  Kamehameha  Hwy.  to  KUani 
Ave.  (2.500').  Win  displace  residences  and 
businesses.  Project  F-080-l(3)  (ELR  Order 
No.  1577.  40  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB- 
205   453-D).   January   6. 

Illinois  Route  21  (Milwaukee  Ave)  :  Cook 
County,  minols.  Improvement  to  four  lanes 
from  West  Lake  Ave.  to  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Rwy.  Project  F-238  (  ) .  I.D. 
05-11-72-1.  (ELR  Order  No.  1629,  37  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  788-D) ,  January  12, 

FA  Route  430  (Fox  Valley  Freeway)  :  Cook. 
Kane,  DuPage  and  Will  Counties,  Bllnols. 
Construction  from  the  Elgin  O'Hare  Freeway 
southwest  of  Elgin  to  the  general  vicinity  of 
I11.-53.  4(f)  determination  required  for  cross- 
ing the  Illinois  Prairie  Path.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1528,  186  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
346-D) ,  December  17. 

FA  Route  412  Corridor:  Winnebago.  Ogle. 
Lee,  Bureau,  LaSalle.  DeKalb,  McLean,  Wood- 
ford. Livingston  and  Marshal  Counties.  Illi- 
nois. Construction  of  4-lane  freeway  from 
near  Rockford  to  a  point  just  south  of 
Bloomlngton  (130  miles) .  4(f)  determination 
required  for  use  of  parks  and  forest  preserve 
lands.  (ELR  Order  No.  1678,  190  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  059-D),  January  18. 

P.A.  Route  7  Spur,  Franklin  St.  Connector: 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Construction  from  the  Dan 
Ryan  and  Stevenson  Expressway  Interchange 
to  Lower  Wacker  Dr.  (ELR  Order  No.  1657.  31 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  933-D). 
January  19. 

111.  Route  23:  LaSalle  County.  Illinois, 
Widening  and  partial  relocation.  Including 
widening  bridge  and  replacing  4  others,  from 
Livingston  Rd.  In  Streator  to  the  west  limits 
of  Cornell  (12.1  miles).  Involves  displace- 
ment of  17  families,  6  farm  units  and  2  busi- 
nesses. (ELR  Order  No.  1694.  15  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-206  060-D) ,  January  24. 

SR-37:  Perry  County,  Indiana.  Relocation 
from  Tell  City  to  SR-62/I-64  Interchange 
north  of  St.  Croix  (20.8  miles).  4(f)  deter- 
mination required  for  use  of  72  acres  of 
Hoosler  National  Forest  for  right-of-way. 
Project  P-19(3)  A-D.  (ELR  Order  No.  1563.  25 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  451-D), 
January  3. 

SR-107:  Jefferson  County,  Indiana,  Widen- 
ing from  Intersection  with  old  US-421  to  In- 
tersection with  SR-62  (2,86  miles).  (ELR 
Order  No.  1665.  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No 
PB-205  922-D),  January  13. 

Project  24-44.  P  072-1(19):  Jefferson 
County,  Kansas,  Grading  and  surfacing  from 
the  end  of  the  4-lane  pavement  near  Grant- 
vllle  east  to  Newman  Corner  and  the  pro- 
posed junction  of  K-237  (4,2  miles)  (ELR 
Order  No.  1716.  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-206  100-D) ,  Januarv  26. 
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Project  U  117  (27)— SP  56-993-lL:  Louis- 
ville, Jefferson  County,  Kentucky  Improve- 
ment from  Dutchmans  Lane  Taylorsville  Rd, 
(KY-155)  intersection,  along  Dutchmans 
Lane  to  Cannons  Lane  (KY-2048).  along 
Cannons  Lane  to  Lexington  Rd,  (US-60) 
(2,07  miles),  (ELR  Order  No,  1559.  44  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No,  PB-205  341-D).  January  3. 

US-31-E:  Allen  County,  Kentucky,  Con- 
struction from  just  south  of  US-231  1.5 
niUes  west  of  ScoitsvlUe  to  a  point  south 
of  Jetlerson  School  Rd,  (4.55  miles)  Will  dis- 
place 11  families  and  1  business.  Project 
F  28  (17).  SP  2-95-9L  (sec,  1).  (ERL  Order 
No.  1613.  20  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB-205 
576-D) ,  January  10, 

KY-10:  Mason  County.  Kentucky,  Upgrad- 
ing from  Fernleaf  east  to  US  68  (5.5  miles  i  , 
Will  displace  7  families  and  1  busine^^s  (ERL 
Order  No.  1467,  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No 
PB-205  928-D) .  January  17, 

US-IA:  Harrington.  Washington  County. 
Maine.  Reconstruction  and  or  relocation 
from  West  Harrington  to  north  end  of  the 
town  center  i3,5  miles  i .  Four  alternatives 
are  being  considered.  Project  F-044-l(ll). 
lERL  Order  No,  1623.  47  pages)  (NTIS  No, 
PB-205  674-D) .  January  14 

1-69;  Clinton  County.  Michigan,  Construc- 
tion from  1-96  to  US-27  (8,5  miles).  Will 
remove  11-15  homes  Project  I69-3i2)B3 
(ELR  Order  No,  1558,  36  pages i  (NTIS  Order 
No,  PB-205  342-D).  January  4. 

FAS  Route  297  (County  Rd  531)  and 
Cisco-Lindsley  Bridge:  Gogebic  County. 
Michigan,  Helocatio.i  from  FAS  Rte  1043 
(C,R  535)  to  PAS  Rte,  295  and  construction 
of  a  bridge  and  approaches  cunnecting  Cl.^co 
and  Lindsley  Laket.  on  relocated  route  Proj- 
ect S  297 ('  ),  (ELR  Order  No,  1672.  30 
pages).  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  457-D), 
January  6, 

G,S.A.H.-39:  Norman  County,  Minnesota. 
Reconstruction  from  6,4  miles  east  of  Borup 
to  TH-32  TH-n3  Junction  at  S>Te,  4if)  de- 
termination required  for  use  of  <309,5  acres 
within  a  Wildlife  Management  Area,  Project 
S,P.  54-639-10.  S6598(9i,  i  ELR  Order  No, 
1531,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB-205 
347-D  ) ,  December  28. 

1-394:  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  Freeway 
construction  from  250'  west  of  30th  St,  N, 
and  Hawthorne  Ave.  northeast  to  3rd  Ave, 
N.  Washington  Ave.  N,  Junction  (0,91  mile). 
Involves  acquliiition  of  82  business  and  82 
dwelling  units.  Project  2789-01  (T.K  394). 
1-394-6,  (ELR  Order  No.  1535.  25  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-205  334-D) ,  December  29. 

US-2  (Arrowhead  Bridge  and  approaches)  : 
Duluth.  Minnesota  and  Superior.  Wisconsin, 
Relocation  of  bridge  over  St,  Louis  River, 
Minn,  project  F  170001^(  );  Wis  project 
F  08-5.  I.D,  8680-0-00,  (ELR  Order  No,  1576, 
25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB  205  452-D), 
January  3, 

TH-23  and  TH-274:  Lyon,  Yellow  Medi- 
cine, Renville  and  Chippewa  Counties,  Min- 
nesota. Improvement  and  rerouting  of  TH-  23, 
bypassing  Cottonwciod.  Hanley  Falls.  Maynard 
and  Clara  City  (32  8  miles),  A  0,5-mlle  sec- 
tion of  TH-274  will  connect  with  TH-23  Re- 
quires removal  of  4  homes,  a  town  hall  and 
several  other  buildings  and  Involves  sever- 
ance of  farm£-.ead.s  Prolects  F  023-1,  F  023-2, 
S  4025;  4203.  8701,  6505.  1204,  1205,  and  8714. 
(ELR  Order  No  1667.  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No,  PB-205-929-D  I .  January  20, 

Route  AC:  Buchaiaan  County,  Missouri. 
Construction  from  Rte.  6  south  tn  Rte  YY 
(1.9  miles).  Will  displace  24  people.  Job 
l-S-AC-36.  (ELR  Order  1551,  8  pages  i  (NTIS 
Order   No    PB~205   350-Di,   January   3 

US-65:  Greene  County,  Missouri  Construc- 
tion from  Rte  AF  south  to  Rte.  1^4  (12  5 
miles),  requiring  3  bridges.  Involves  de- 
struction of  some  wildlife  habitat,  severance 
of  farms  and  removal  of  20  houses  and  2  com- 
mercial buildings  Job  8-P  65-20.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1627,  8  pages)  i  N'TIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
786-D)  .  January  13, 

US  73-75  and  N©b,-1  (Murray  intersection 
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«ui4  Miuray  East )  :   Cass  County,  Nebraska. 

rovement   of   intersection   of   US   73-75 

intersection.  im.proveme:it  cu  US  73-75 

mile  I  and  rebuilding  of  N-1  from  Inter- 

lon  to  Murray   (1.1  miles  i.  Requires  re- 

.•-il    of   service  station,   mobile   homes,    a 

illng  and  various  other  buildings.  ProJ- 

P-28(10)    £ind    3-534(11).    (ELR    Order 

1573,  10  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 

D) .  January  6. 

80.    Browns:)n    Interchange;    1-80.    West 
ley    Interchange;    Brownson    connecting 
road:   and  West  Sidney  con;.ectlng  link 
,  Cheyenne  County,  Nebraska    The  first 
projects,  construction  from  BroT*-nson  to 
y  (10.68  miles);  the  third,  construction 
1-80  Interchange  southwest  of  Brown- 
northeast    to    US-30  Ordvllle    Spur   Rd. 
(1.69    miles);    and    the   fourth, 
tructlon  from  1-80  Interchange  2  miles 
ihwest  of  Sidney  north  to  US-30  Intersec- 
(1.68   miles).   Projects   1-80-1(11)    and 
I,  S-259i4)   and  S-620-A    lELR  Oder  No. 
16    pages)     (NTIS    Order    No.    PB-206 
D I ,  January  24. 
Passaic   St.   Bridge   and    approaches:    New 
idence    Borough,    Union     County,    and 
ham  Township.  Morris  County,  New  Jer- 
Replacement  of  bridge  over  the  Passaic 
from  Commonwealth  Ave.  to  River  Rd. 
Order  No    1624,  8  pages)    i  NTIS  Order 
PB-205  675-D ) ,  January  6. 
25,   Las  Vegas  Bypass:    Las   Vegas,   N'e-.v 
ico.    Construction    of    a    4-lane    divided 
way  from  south  of  Las   Vegas  north  to 
(4.7    miles).    Requires    relocation    of 
les.    Project    I-IG-025-5i  18)342.     (ELR 
No.   1639.  62  pages)    i  NTIS  Order  No 
784-D).  January  17. 

Columbus  County.  North  Carolina, 
location   from   Hallsboro   to   Bolton.   Will 
ace  12  families  and  affect  wildlife  in  cut- 
through  Prlar  Swamp.  Project  6  801570 
Order  No.  1602,  16  pages)    i  NTIS  Order 
PB-205  584-D),  January  11. 

5  (PayettevlUe    Bypass  i  ;    Cumberland 
North  Carolina.  Construction  from 

niles  south  of  PayettevUle  to  48  miles 
of  PayettevUle   (15.2  miles).  Will  dis- 
29  families.  Project  8  1347401.  FA  1-95- 
)32.     (ELR    Order    No.    1603,    30    pages) 
Order  No.  PB-205  583-D  i ,  January  11 
1216    and    SR-I201:    Carteret    County, 
h  Carolina.  Improvement  from  the  new 
e  Sound  Bridge  to  Atlantic  Beach   (17.3 
ii.    Project    9  8025201     (ELR    Order    Nn 
,    21    pages)     iNTIS    Order    No.    PB-205 
Di  .  January  1 1. 
2000-2180:  KannapoUs,  Cabarrus  Coun- 
Ijrorth  Carolina,  Widening  Lane  St.  from  I- 
cest   to  Cannon   Blvd.   Project  6.803080. 
Order  No.  1614,  14  pages)   (NTIS  Order 
PB-205  574-D),  January  11. 
-29:     Auglaize    and    Shelby    Counties. 
Relocation  and  Improvement  from  US- 
SR-274.  Project  AUG  SHE-29-1.67  0  00. 
Order  No    1527,  20  pages)    fNTIS  Order 
PB-205  331-D) ,  December  23. 
5-50A  and  SR-7:   Marietta,  Washington 
ity.  Ohio.  Relocation  from  near  south- 
Junction  of  rou'es  to  1-77  interchange 
of    Marietta     i2  3    miles )     inchid:n£;    a 
se  over  the  Muskingum  River.  Involve- 
".g  cf  202   re.ildences  and  40  busir.es>f= 
ect    WAS-50A-22  00,   \VA3-7-21.80.    i  ELR 
r  N  ■    1552,  28  pages  i      NTIS  Order  No, 
205  3  ;o  -Di ,  December  30 

16     and     SR-76:     Coshocton     County. 
.   Improvement  of  alignment  of  SR  I'i 
Township  Rd    285  ea^t  to  Coiinty  Rd,  » 
construction  of  interchange  at  SR-IG 

6  Intersection.  Will  affect  26  fam.Iles.  2 
5  and  2  bus.'nesse.?.  Project  COS-IC  76- 
8  82     'ELR    Order    No,    1565,    ::    pages  > 

Order  No.  PB-205  448-Di.  January  3 

(Industrial     Freeway):     Ncrthwest 

Id,       Multnomah       County,       Oregon 

war  cons'rur-lon  from  1-405  west  to  St. 

r.s  Rd,   (CS-30).  Will  displace  resident.s 

commercial   indus'rial      units.       lELR 
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Order  No.   1608,  28  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No. 

PB-JO'o  579-D) ,  January  10. 

US-30  I  Columbia  River  Kwy.):  Columbia 
County,  Oregon.  Improvement  to  4  lanes 
from  Scappoose  to  Warren  (4.6  miles).  Will 
dislocate  29  residential  units  and  10  busi- 
nesses. (ELR  Order  No.  1615,  8  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No,  P3  205  575-D),  January  11. 

Junction  City-Eugeiio  H-.vy..  Santa  Clara- 
Eugene  Section:  Lane  C'unty,  Oregon.  Im- 
provement to  4  lanes  i3  miles).  Will  di.';- 
place  2  fam:lv  units  and  4  businesses.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1668.  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  923-D  1  .  January  20. 

L  R.  1052.  Section  1  Cross  Valley  Express- 
way: Luzerne  County,  PennsylvaiUa.  Con- 
struction of  a  2,5-mile.  4-!ane,  limited  acce,ss 
highway  through  Courtdale.  Prlnglo.  Luzerne, 
Kingston  and  Forty  Fort.  4(f)  information 
relates  to  use  of  3  6  acres  of  Connolly  Field, 
5  1  acres  of  Scandlon  Field  and  .6  acre  of 
Park  Place.  Will  displace  226  families.  (ELR 
Order  No  1640,  93  pages  i  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  785-D).  Ja:iuary  19. 

SH^O,  Pennington  County.  South  Dakota, 
Grading  and  surfacing  from  I  mile  east  of 
Scenic  southeast  to  county  line  (30  miles). 
4(f)  determination  required  for  traversing 
the  Bad  Lands  National  Monument.  Project 
S  1041  CN  52932,  52928.  and  52939.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1646.  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-2U5  927-D),  January  18, 

Codington  County,  South  Dakota,  Coii- 
struction  cf  2-!ane  facility  beginning  4.75 
miles  ea>t  r,f  Wallace  east  3.5  miles  and  then 
northea-st  3  5  miles  to  intersection  with  US- 
81  and  SH-20,  Probable  designation  as  SH-20, 
Project  3.\  9963,  4if )  determination  required 
for  u.?"?  of  2,4  acre.s  of  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
area.  lELR  Order  No.  1675.  17  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No,  PB  206  085-D),  January  21. 

SR'60  Bypass  Bradley  County,  Tennessee. 
Construction  of  last  lii'ik  of  bypass  around 
central  Cleveland  (2.2  miles).  Will  displace 
16  residences  and  :i  businesses  Project  F- 
086-1  (  ).  06069-5207-04  (ELR  Order  No. 
1567,  16  pages)  .NTIS  Order  No  PB  205 
447-D) ,  January  7. 

SH-288:  Brazoria  County,  Te.xas.  Construc- 
tion on  new  location  from  north  of  Angle- 
ton  to  SH-322  in  Lake  Jackson  and  along 
SH-332  from  Oyster  Creek  Drive  to  SH-288 
in  Clute  (20  miles).  Involves  taking  of  21 
single-family  residences.  2  two-family  du- 
plexes and  4  mobile  homes.  Special  efTorls 
■.vill  be  made  retarding  an  inactive  bald 
eaitle  nest.  4if]  determination  required  for 
use  of  30  acres  of  proposed  T,  J.  Dunbar 
r  rmerly  Thumb)  Park.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1698,  23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206 
064-D) ,  January  24 

U3-87  ideslg:,ated  1-27):  Lubbock  and 
Hale  Counties,  Texas.  Construction  from  1.5 
miles  north  of  Monroe  Overpass  In  Lubbock 
County  to  0.2  mile  northeast  of  the  north 
city  limits  of  Hale  Center  (25  miles) .  Involves 
taking  of  10  homes  and  1  business,  (ELR 
Order  No  1G95.  9  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
206  062^),  January  25 

Route  258:  Smithfleld,  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  Virginia,  Construction  of  a  bridee 
over  Cvpress  Creek  to  replace  a  drawbridge 
'0  478  mile,.  (ELR  Order  No.  1634,  18  pages) 
'NTIS  Order  No,  PB-205  789-D),  January  17. 
West  Seattle  Freeway,  36  Ave.  S.W.  to  1-5: 
Seattle,  Washington.  Construction  of  a  lim- 
ited acce.ss  highway  la  the  Spokane  St.  cor- 
ridor, iiicludu-,'?  a  bridge  over  th?  Duwamlsh 
River  (3  2  miles).  Will  displace  20  families 
and  50  biisine.ss^s,  (ELR  Order  No  1674.  3no 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  086-D),  Jan- 
uary 21. 

County  route  40  8  (Wheeling  hospital  ac- 
cess road)  :  Wheeling  Ohio  County.  West  Vir- 
in.iia.  Upgrading  and  extension"  of  Mt.  De 
Chantel  Rd.  from  WasMngton  Ave.  sotitheast 
to  the  new  hospital  site  (0  83  mile).  Project 
APL  9422(001  ).  (ELR  Order  No.  1604.  40 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  585-D).  Jan- 
uary 11. 
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US  43:  Fayette  County.  Alabama.  Reloca- 
tion and  upgrading  from  Bobo  to  Whites 
Chapel  Church,  Including  a  concrete  bridge 
over  Slpsey  River  (7  miles).  Project  3-2004 
( 101 ) .  Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOC,  DOD, 
EPA,  HUD,  DOI  DOT.  Ala.  Development  Of- 
fice and  Coo.sa  Valley  Planning  Agency.  ( ELR 
Order  No.  1520,  42  pages)  (NTIS  Order  Nj. 
PB-205  355-F) ,  December  30. 

US-82:  Bibb  County,  Alabama.  Widening 
to  4-lane  divided  facility  from  the  Tusca- 
loosa-Bibb County  line  to  a  point  about  0.8 
mile  west  of  Eoline  (5.5  miles).  Project  F- 
397(1),  S-320-I.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
DOD,  DOI,  EPA,  HUD,  DOT,  and  Ala.  Dept. 
of  Conservatxlon.  (ELR  Order  No.  1661,  35 
pages  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  381-F)  Jan- 
uary 19. 

Wlnfield  Bypass:  Fayette  and  Marion 
Counties,  Alabama.  Construction  of  2-lane 
bypass  (1.93  miles).  Project  S-1726-A,  P-437. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  DOC, 
DOD,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  Ala.  Historical 
Commission,  Ala.  Development  Office  and 
.Ala  Dept.  of  Cons:Tvation.  (ELR  Order  No 
1655.  51  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-2C5 
9.34-F),  January  19. 

1^0  ( Topock-Klnsman  Hwy.)  McCcnnico 
Section:  Mohave  County,  Arizona.  Construc- 
tion from  Shingle  Canyon  Wash  northeast 
to  near  Kingman  city  limits  (6.29  miles). 
Project  1-10-40-1(27).  Comments  made  bv 
DOI,  Ariz.  Health  Dept.  and  Santa  Pe  R.R. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1521,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-202  912-F),  December  30, 

I-IO.  FAS-274  (Willcox-Port  Grant  Hwy.)  : 
Cochise  County,  Arizona  Construction  from 
Willcox  Just  north  of  I-IO  along  Port  Grant 
Rd.  (9  miles).  Projects  S-272  (2)  and  (5). 
Comments  made  by  DOI,  Ariz.  Game  and 
Fish  Dept.  and  City  of  Willcox.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1522,  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202 
64  IP),  December  30. 

BatesvlUe  Topics.  Broad  St.  grade  separa- 
tion: Independence  County,  Arkansas.  Con- 
struction of  an  overpass  across  the  Missouri 
Pacific  R.R.  and  Polk  Bayou  to  connect  Broad 
St.  with  Bayou  St.  (1500').  Project  T-8020 ( 3 ) . 
Job  5613  (5622).  Comments  made  by  DOI, 
6  -State  agencies  and  White  River  Planning 
and  Development  District.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1598,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200 
209-F),  January  6, 

1-15:  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  Coun- 
ties, California.  Construction  of  6-  and  8-  lane 
freeway  between  the  San  Diego  County  line 
and  Dpvore  along  SR-71,  SR-31  (70  miles). 
Will  displace  144  living  units,  1  church  and 
16  busine.sses.  4(f)  information  relates  to  use 
of  Rlvertrails  Park.  Comments  made  by  DOI. 
DOT.  Army  COE.  USDA.  Corona  Cltv  Council, 
Ontario  City  Council,  Riverside,  San  Ber- 
nardlno,  March  AFB.  Calif.  Ptibllc  Health, 
W.  San  Bernardino  Co.  Water  Dlst.,  Univ. 
of  California,  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Riverside  and  Grand  Terrace,  Riverside  Co. 
Medical  Assn.,  Calif.  Roadside  Council, 
Norco  Property  Owners  Assn.  and  L.  A.  Bur. 
of  Airport  Comm.  (ELR  Order  No.  1642,  75 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  962-F), 
January  17. 

SH-101:  Mendocino  County,  California. 
Widening  highway  from  2  to  4  lanes  on  new 
location  between  Sonoma  County  line  and 
Hopland  Overhead  (8.9  miles).  Project  01- 
Men-101-0. 0/8.9  (F-OOl) .  Comments  made  by 
EPA,  HEW,  DOI,  DOT,  3  state  agencies,  Univ. 
of  California  and  the  Northcoast  Environ- 
mental Center.  (ELR  Order  No.  1650,  35 
pages)  (NTTS  Order  No.  PB-199  856-F), 
January  19. 

Delaware  Route  14,  Rehobeth  Bypass  and 
New  Savannah  Road  Bridge:  Sussex  County, 
Delaware.  Construction  of  additional  2  lanes 
from  near  Rte.  14A'Rte.  14  Intersection  to 
Dewey  Beach  (1.42  mUes)  and  of  twin 
bridges  over  the  Lewes  and  Rehobeth  Canal. 
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Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA, 
HUD,  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  and 
State  Planning  Office.  (ELR  Order  No.  1700, 
17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  096-F) , 
January  26. 

SR-24:  Alachua  County,  Florida.  Upgrad- 
ing from  Sperry  Plant  in  Gainesville  to  Wal- 
do (9.3  miles).  Job  26050-1506,  F-008-l(9). 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  North 
Central  Fla,  Regional  Planning  Council  and 
4  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1617,  35 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  171-F) ,  Jan- 
uary 12. 

SR-424  (Edgewater  Dr.)  :  Orlando.  Orange 
County.  Florida.  Upgrading  from  2  to  4  lanes 
from  Par  Ave.  to  Lee  Rd.  (1.9  miles).  Jobs 
75260-1501  and  -1502,  U.S.  432  (2)  and  (3). 
Comments  made  by  EPA.  HUD.  DOI  and  Fla. 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Pish  Commission. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1659,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  089-F).  January   19. 

SR-400  (1-4)  :  Seminole  County.  Florida. 
Construction  of  2  rest  areas  0.8  mile  north 
of  SR-424.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  DOC. 
EPA  and  DOI.  Project  1-4-12(53)113,  Job 
77160-1410.  (ELR  Order  No.  1712,  33  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  140-F) ,  January  26. 

US-441;  US-319,  SR-31:  Laurens  County, 
Georgia.  Construction  from  850'  northeast  of 
1-16  SR-31  intersection  northeast  for  2.3 
miles.  Project  F-042-l(3).  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  EPA,  and  Bureau  of  State  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Afifairs.  (EILR  Order  No. 
1525.  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  353- 
F) .  December  30. 

Lula  Lake  Road:  Walker  County,  Georgia. 
Construction  to  connect  SR-170  and  SR-157 
(5.3  miles).  Project  S-1350(l).  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  HUD,  DOI  and 
State  Clearinghouse.  (ELR  Order  No.  1543, 
20  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  357-P) , 
December  30. 

FAS- 2700:  Appling  County,  Georgia.  Con- 
struction of  a  2-lane  rural  highway  from  the 
end  of  "Poor  Robin  Road"  southeast  to  SR- 
121  near  Memorial  Church  (9  miles).  Proj- 
ect PR~505-A  (S-2700).  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  Bureau  of  State  Planning 
and  Community  Affairs  and  Altamaha  Area 
Planning  and  Development  Commission. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1702,  15  pages)  (NTTS  Or- 
der No.  PB-206  114-F),  January    26. 

Pearl  Harbor  Interchange  to  Middle  St : 
Oahu,  Hawaii.  Construction  of  2.65  miles  of 
freeway  to  supplant  existing  Kamehameha 
and  Nimitz  Highways.  Attached  4(f)  state- 
ment regards  use  of  0.11  acre  from  the  Pa- 
cific War  Memorial.  Project  I-HI-1  ( 10) .  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  AEC,  DOC,  DOD,  EPA, 
PPC,  HEW,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  5  state  agencies. 
University  of  Hawaii,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Hawaii,  City  and  County  of  Hawaii  and 
the  Outdoor  Circle.  (ELR  Order  No,  1544, 
150  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  356-F), 
December  27. 

I-H-L  Nimltlz  Spur:  Oahu.  Hawaii.  Com- 
pletion of  the  remaining  portion  between 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Interchange  and  connec- 
tions to  the  Military  reservations.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  DOC.  DOD.  DOI, 
DOT,  6  state  agencies  and  4  offices  of  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1590.  62  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
571-F) ,  January  6. 

US-31:  Miami,  Fulton  and  Marshall  Coun- 
ties, Indiana.  Widening  and  upgrading  high- 
way, p.artlally  on  new  location,  from  north 
of  Peru  to  south  of  Plymouth  (32.5  miles) 
with  the  exception  of  10.4  miles  (from  1  mile 
south  of  SR-25  to  south  of  SR-110).  Proj- 
ects F-85  (27),  (29),  (23).  and  (31).  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA.  EPA,  HUD  and  DOI. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1656.  30  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  230-F).  January  19. 

Freeway  518,  Southwest  Bypass:  Johnson 
County.  Iowa,  Construction  to  bypass  Iowa 
City  from  US-218  Interchange  to  near  an 
I-fiO  1-38  Interchange  (7.3  miles).  Project 
fiiR  4.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  HUD, 
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DOI,  Iowa  Water  Pollution  Control  Ccmmis- 
sion,  Iowa  Office  for  Planning  and  Program- 
ming and  Johnson  County  Regional  Plaji- 
ning  Commission  (ELR  Order  No.  1703,  18 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  099-F) ,  Jan- 
uary 26. 

US-460,  Salyersville-Pa;nt.svllle  Rd.,  Sec- 
tion II:  Johnson  Coxmty.  Kentucky.  Widen- 
ing and  realigning  highway  to  connect  the 
Moimtaln  Parkway  with  the  new  US-23  at 
PalntsvlUe  (7.5  miles) .  Project  SP  58-97-4L  F 
75(4).  Comments  made  by  DOC.  HUD.  DOI, 
DOT  and  Ky.  Dept.  of  Natural  Resotirces. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1652.  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  998-F).  Janviarj-  19. 

LA-21  (Bush-Sun  Hwy.)  :  St.  Tammany 
Parish,  Louisiana  Widening  from  1  mile 
south  of  the  Bogue  Chit  to  River  Bridge  north 
to  Its  Junction  with  LA-16  at  Sun  (2  miles). 
Involves  replacement  of  bridge  with  twin 
structures.  Project  30-02-12,  30-02-17.  BR-F- 
F-244(10),  F-244(n).  Comments  m.ade  by 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA,  GSA,  HEW,  DOI.  La 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  La.  State 
Univ.,  and  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1591.  24  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-202  324-F) ,  January  5. 

M-81:  Saginaw.  Michigan.  Replacement  of 
bridge  over  Saginaw  River.  Project  U-17-1  (  ) . 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  HUD, 
DOI.  DOT.  SagltiRw  County  Planning  Office 
and  City  of  Sagii.aw.  (ELR  Order  No,  1518.  29 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  354-F).  De- 
cember 30. 

Red  Lake  River  Bridge  and  approaches: 
Polk  County,  Minnesota.  Construction  be- 
tween TH-220  and  TH-2  15  miles  south  of 
East  Grand  Forks.  Project  SP  60-663-01 
(C.S.A.H.  63)  ER  69(11)  Comments  made  bv 
USDA,  Army  COE.  EPA,  DOC.  PPC.  HUD.  DOI. 
OCD.  DOT,  Minn.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Minn.  Planning  Agency.  Polk  County  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  City  of  East  Grand 
Forks.  (ELR  Order  No.  1582"  40  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-203  217-F).  January  5. 

Route  63:  Phelps  County.  Missouri.  Reloca- 
tion and  widening  from  Maries  County  line 
north  of  Rolla  south  5  6  miles.  Job  8-P^3-l. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI.  DOT, 
State  Clearinghouse  and  Meramec  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  (ELR  Order  No.  1519, 
17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  936-F), 
December  30. 

Route  71:  Andrew  County,  Missouri.  Con- 
struction from  Rte.  59  at  Savaiiiiah  south  to 
1-29  and  1-229  (5.6  miles).  Job  l-P-71-29. 
Project  F-FG-71-7(  1).  Ci-mments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  State  Clearing- 
house and  Northwest  Mo.  Rogloual  Planning 
Commission.  (ELR  Order  No.  1523,  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  866-F) ,  December  30. 

Route  13  (Crane  Bypass)  :  Stone  County, 
Missouri,  Construction  from  Its  junction  with 
Rte.  248  \n  Galena,  in  part  on  a  new  location, 
to  about  1.2  miles  south  of  Bailey  Creek,  Job 
8-P-13-4,  F-PG-13-1(2).  Comments  made  bv 
USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA.  HUD.  DOI,  DOT. 
State  Clearinghouse  and  Lakes  CiHintry  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1599,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199 
858-P).  January  6. 

1-44:  Pulaski  County,  Missouri.  Replace- 
ment of  substandard  road  with  dual  lane 
highway  (4.7  miles).  Project  1^42(32), 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA.  HUD.  DOT, 
State  Clearinghouse  and  Lake  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  (ELK  Order  No. 
1658.  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB  205  932- 
P) ,  January  19. 

1-80  and  Dlx  Spur:  Kin.oa'.l  a:;d  Cliev- 
enne  Counties.  Nebraska.  Involve^  3  projecls. 
the  first  2  on  1-80  from  southeast  f  f  Kimball 
to  Potter  (14.5  miles);  the  thiid  between  old 
US-30  In  Dlx  and  1-80  ( 1  ini!e)  Requires  400 
acres  of  right  of  way.  Project  I  SO-l  ( 8  i .  1-80 
1(9)  and  S-590-B.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
Army  COE.  EPA  and  DOI.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1541.  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  856- 
P) .  December  30. 
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US-3:  Northumberland.  Coos  County.  New 
Hampshire.  Rerouting  of  US-3  from  a  section 

oi\  Maine  and  State  Sts.  to  Cnurch  Street 
(0.2  mile).  Project  F-035-2(6);  P-1636.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  EPA,  HUD,  DOT  and 
State  Offi.ce  of  Planning  lELR  Order  No, 
1584.  37  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  179- 
F)  .  January  5. 

Routes  347  (Hauppauge-Port  Jefferson,  SH- 
S376)  aiid  25  (Smithtown  Branch-Coram, 
SH-8268),  Smithtown  and  Brookhaven,  Suf- 
f  .'Ik  County,  New  York,  Upgrading  to  express- 
way standards  of  Rte.  347  between  Browns 
Rd.  and  Rte.  25A  (8  miles)  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  Rte.  25  from  Sunny  Rd.  to  Hawkins 
Rd  (2  miles).  Projects  PIN  0041,00  and  PIN 
(3054.01.  Comments  made  by  HUD.  N  Y  Dept. 
of  Environmental  Conservation,  Nassau-Suf- 
lolk  Reg:onal  Planning  Board  and  Suffolk 
County  Council  on  Environmental  Qualitv 
(ELR  Order  No  1581.  27  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-200  530-F) .  January  5. 

North  Carolina  24:  Onslow  County,  North 
Carolina  Widening  from  2  to  4  lanes  from 
Camp  Lejeune  at  Hubert  to  Swansboro  (7 
miles).  Project  6.801743,  Part  II.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  EPA,  FPC.  GSA.  HUD  DOI. 
OEO,  State  Clearinghouse  and  Neuse  River 
Regional  Planning  and  Development  Coud- 
cU.  I  ELR  Order  No.  1594.  33  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-200  782-F)  ,  January  8. 

US-50.  Vinton  County.  Ohio  Relocation 
o:  4  16  miles,  coii.struction  of  5  new  bridges 
and  relocation  of  2000'  of  Middle  Pork  Creek. 
Project  VIN-50-4  65,  Comments  made  by 
Army  COE.  DOI  and  Ohio  Planning  and  De- 
velopment. I  ELR  Order  No  1542,  21  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  358-F^  Decem- 
her  30. 

Pine  and  Clnc:nnati  Sts.  intersection: 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  Reconstruction  of  inter- 
section. Project  T  6390(202)  Comments  made 
by  HEW,  DOI  Tulsa  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission.  Model  City  and  State 
Clearinghouse  'ELR  Order  No.  1596,  43 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  656-P), 
January  6. 

Ore. -38,  Umpqua  Hwy  :  Douglas  County. 
Oregon.  Consuuction  of  11  passing  bays 
between  Wells  Creek  and  Jack  Creek  Com- 
ments made  by  Army  COE.  EPA.  DOI.  DOT. 
Ore.  Game  Commission  and  Umpqua  Re- 
gional Council  of  Governments.  (  ELR  Order 
No.  1654.  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB  201 
377-F),  January  19 

I-80N,  West  Pendleton  interchange.  Uma- 
tilla County,  Oregon.  Reconstruction  to  ac- 
comn^iOdatc  the  proposed  county  ro«d  Uiat 
will  connect  Rleth  Rd.  (FAS  470)  with  the 
Interchange.  Project  S-578(-).  Comments 
made  by  Army  COE,  EPA,  DOI,  DOT,  Ore. 
State  Unlv.  Research  and  Extension  Center, 
Ore.  Executive  Dept  and  Ore.  A-95  review 
(ELR  Order  No  1651.  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  847-F).  J.anuary  19. 

Shaniko-Fossil  Highway,  Clarno-Porcuplne 
Butte  Section:  Wasco  and  Wheeler  Counties. 
Oregon.  Reconstruction  of  uupaved  mountain 
road  and  construction  of  a  bridge  over  tlie 
John  Day  River  on  new  location  at  Clarno. 
Project  S-295(  ).  Comments  made  bv  Army 
COE,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  4  state  office's.  Mid- 
CoUimbla  Economic  Development  District, 
East  Central  Ore.  Assn  of  Counties  and  Ore. 
Environmental  Council.  (ELR  Order  No.  1699. 
16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  096-Fi, 
January  26. 

US-20,  Santiam  Highway,  Vail  Creek-Sweet 
Home  Section:  Linn  County.  Oregon.  Recon- 
struction from  2  to  4  lanes  between  Vall 
Creek  and  Sweet  Home  (9  6  miles)  Involves 
relocation  of  20  homes,  5  mobile  homes  and 
5  lousinesses.  Comments  made  by  Army  COE, 
DOC,  HUD,  EPA,  DOI,  DOT,  Ore.  District  4 
Council  of  Governments  and  Local  Govcr:i- 
ment  Relations  Division.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1701,  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-20a. 
510-P).  January  26. 
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LtR-50  Spurs  S.  Section  AlO.  Pa,  Rout*  950: 
JefTerson  County.  Pennsylvania.  Relocation 
ct  0.6  mile  to  accommodate  expansion  of  the 
Crescent  Brick  Plant.  Comments  made  by 
SDA  and  12  state  agencies,  i  ELR  Order 
o.  1592,  35  pages)  ( NTIS  Order  No,  PB-202 
2p9-P) ,  January  5. 

Portion  or  l'r.  1045  (1-78):  Lehigh  and 
orthampton  Counties.  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
struction of  6-lane  limited  access  facility 
(15  7  mll--S).  Will  displace  223  individual's 
and  families  and  26  businesses  4  ifi  deter- 
rilnatton  required  for  use  of  Saucon  Park 
land.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army  COE. 
EPA.  DOI.  DOT,  13  state  offices.  Lehigh  and 
>  orthampton  Conservation  Districts  and 
L  Bhigh-Xorthampton  County  Joint  Planning 
Commlssiofa.  lELR  Order  No.  1662,  58  pages) 
(  S'TIS  Order  No.  PB-201  994-Fl .  January  19. 
LR-18,  Section  23T,  Harris  Place  Connec- 
on:  Wllliamsport,  Lycoming  County.  Penn- 
s  rlvanla.  Constnictlon  of  free  access  highway 
bjfA-een  Washington  Blvd.  and  High  St.  and 
r::odlflcatlon  of  the  Market  St. -Hepburn  St.- 
ilural  Ave  Intersection.  Project  T-9010(l). 
Comments  made  by  3  state  offices,  i  ELR 
Order  No.  1660,  52  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No 
PB-202   139-F).  January  19. 

US-52:  Moncks  Corner.  Berkeley  County, 
SJUth  Carolina.  Widening  to  4  lanes  from 
LS-52  relocation  north  to  US-17A  and  S C- 
4i»2  (3.1  miles).  Comments  made  by  HUD 
Id  DOT.  (ELR  Order  No.  1583,  15  pages) 
(  >rTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  848-F),  January  6. 
3H-50:  Yankton  and  Clay  Counties,  South 
Eakota.  Widening  and  upgrading  between 
i'iiikton  and  Vermillion  (24  miles),  Includ- 
i:  g  3  bridges  across  the  Vermillion  and 
J  imes  Rivers.  Project  F  012-3  and  F  012-4 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA, 
DOI,  and  Vermillion  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
(:!LR  Order  No.  1653,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
N3,  PB-203  314-F),  January  19. 

SR-62:  KnoxviUe.  Tennessee.  Construction 
o:  expressway  from  Hlnton  Rd.  west  of  the 
p  oposed  1-640  Interchange  to  the  Oldham 
A,e,  1-75  interchange  (3.05  miles).  Will  dls- 
ace  businesses  and  residences.  Project  U- 
01 3-2  (  ).  Comments  made  by  USDA.  FAA, 
HUD,  DOI,  TVA,  Tenn.  Office  of  Urban  and 
F  !deral  Affairs  and  8  state  agencies,  East 
T  ;nn.  Economic  Development  District,  Knox 
C  )unty  Judge.  Knoxvllle-Knox  County 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  and 
Kfioxville  Housing  Authority.  (ELR  Order 
1595.  66  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
594-F) ,  January  6. 

US-277  and  US-240  spur:  Eagle  Pass,  Mav- 
eilck   County,  Texas.   Relocation   of   US-277 
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from  Second  St.  to  west  of  Municipal  Air- 
port and  of  US-240  from  International  Bridge 
to  a  connection  with  proposed  US-277.  Com- 
ments made  by  EPA.  HEW,  and  OEO.  lELR 
Order  No.  1524.  51  pages)  iNTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  352-F).   December  30. 

Vermont  Route  195:  Lamoille  County, 
Vermont.  Upgrading  from  Intersection  with 
Town  Highway  8  In  Belvidere  Center  to  its 
Intersection  with  Vt.  Rte.  118  and  Town 
Hwy.  8  (3.7  miles).  Project  S  0282(2).  Com- 
ments made  by  EPA  and  State  Clearing- 
house. (ELR  Order  No.  1597,  22  pages )  (NTIS 
Order  No,   PB-202   590-F).  January  6. 

US-18  and  US-151:  Iowa  and  Dane  Coun- 
ties. Wisconsin.  Relocation  between  Dodge- 
vlUe  and  Mount  Horeb  (21  miles).  Project 
I.D.  1203-0-00.  .ID.  1666-1-00.  F  017  (  ). 
P017-2(  ),F  012-1  (  ).  Comments  made  bv 
USDA,  EPA.  HUD.  DOI.  DOT.  Wis.  Dept.  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Dane  County  Re- 
gional Planning  Conimls.-,ioii.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1517,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200 
938-P) ,  December  30. 

STH-27:  ( Westby-Melvlna  Rd.)  Monroe 
Co.,  Wisconsin.  Relocation  from  STH-33  In- 
tersection west  of  Cashton  to  1.5  miles  north 
of  Cashton.  Project  ID-5143-2-00  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  DOI.  DOT.  and  Wis  Dept. 
of  Natural  Resources.  (ELR  Order  No.  1516, 
15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  255-F), 
December  30. 

STH-78  iGratiot-Argyle  Rd):  Lafayette 
County,  Wisconsin.  Grading  and  svirfacing  of 
roadway  and  relocation  of  two  sections  (4.4 
miles).  Project  S  0252i6).  I.D.  5591-1-00. 
Coniments  made  by  USDA.  EPA.  HUD,  DOI, 
DOT  and  Wis,  Dept.  of  Natural  Re.=^ourcPS. 
(ELR  Order  No  1593.  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  250-F),  Januarv  G. 

FHWA  4(f)   Statements: 

The  following  are  not  102  statements.  Thev 
are  explanations  of  the  Secretary  of  Tran.s- 
portatlon's  approval  of  projects  to  be  Im- 
plemented under  Section  4(f)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act.  49,  US.C.  Sec- 
tion 1653(f).  (Statements  cannot  be  ordered 
through  NTIS.) 

Project  APD-032-3(ll),  Hamblen  County, 
Tennessee,  requiring  use  of  fringe  areas  of 
Cherokee  Park.  (Order  through  ELR  by  title, 
date  and  Department — 5  pace-^ ) ,  Decem- 
ber 27. 

VETERANS'    ADMINI.STR.\TIOM 

Contact:    WlUlam    H.    Bowen    001-A.    Staff 
Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Central  Office,  810  Ver- 
mont Avenue.  N.W,,  Washington,  DC    20420 
202 i  389-2830. 
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Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Ve'.erans  Administration  Hospital,  Loma 
Linda.  San  Bern&rdino  County,  California. 
Construction  of  a  630-bed  hospital  to  replace 
the  beds  destroyed  by  the  February  1971 
earthquake  at  the  San  Fernando  VA  Hos- 
pital. (ELR  Order  No.  1682,  6  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No  PB~206  063-D)  .  one  25. 

Regional  Federal  Highway  Administrators 
Region   !• 

(Conn.,  Me.,  Mass.,  N.H..  R.I.,  Vt.,  N.J., 
N.Y.,  Puerto  Rico) 

Administrator:  G.  D.  Love,  4  Normansklll 
Blvd  ,  Delmar,  N.T.  12054. 

Region  3 
(Del.,  D.C.,  Md.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.) . 
Administrator:    August   Schofer,   31    Hop- 
kins Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md,  21201. 

Region  4 

(Ala..  Fla.,  Ga.,  Ky.,  Miss.,  N.C.,  S.C, 
Tenn.). 

Administrator:  H.  E.  Stark,  1720  Peachtree 
Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309. 

Region  5 
(ni.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Wis.) . 
Administrator:    F.   B.  Parrell,   18209  Dixie 
Hwy.,  Homewood,  111.  60430. 

Region  6 
(Ark.,  La.,  N.M.,  Okla.,  Texas) . 
Administrator:  J.  W.  White,  819  Taylor  St., 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102. 

Region  7 
(Iowa,  Kansas,  Mo.,  Nebr.) . 
Administrator:  J.  B.  Kemp,  P.  O.  Box  7186, 
Country    Club    Station,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 
64113. 

Region  8 

(Colo.,  Montana,  N.D.,  S.D..  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming). 

Administrator:  W.  H.  Baugh  (Acting),  Rm. 
242,  BIdg.  40,  Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver. 
Colo.  80225. 

Region  9 

(Arizona,  CaUf.,  Hawaii,  Nev.) . 

Administrator:    S.    E.    Farln,    450    Golden 
Gate  Ave.,  San  PrancUco,  Caltf.  94102. 
Region  10 

(Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash.) . 

Administrator:  R.  M.  Phillips,  222  South- 
west Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Greg.  97204. 


•Conforms   to   Standard   Federal  Regions 
1  &  2. 


bUMMARY  0?  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH   THE  CEQ  THROUGH  JAN.  31,  1972  (BY  AGENCY) 


Agency 


EV 


U3 


(Culture,  Decartment  of 

lalachian  Reg(on3l  ComoKSSion. 
m(C  Energy  Comm(5Sion 

merce.  Department  of 

se,  Department  of.   

At  Force 

Ar-ny,  ^    _        _    _ 

Army  Corps  of  Eng(neers 

Navy     ..       ...    _    

aware  River  Basin  Com  mission.. 

ronmental  Protection  Agency  .. 
eral  Power  Commission, 
eral  Services  Administration 

,  Department  of  

Department  of 


Total  actions  on 

w*iich  final  or 

Draft  102's 

1 

draft  102 

for  actions  on 

statements  for 

whicn  no  final 

Final  102 

3  on 

Federal  actions 

102's  have  yet 

legislation 

have  been 

been  received 

and  actions 

received 

51 

97 

148 

1 

10 

1 

36 

28 

64 

1 

7 

8 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

13 

182 
7 

273 

4 

455 
11 

3 

0 

3 

10 

•9 

19 

18 

:5 

23 

IS 

u 

39 

0 

1 

1 

13 

is 

28 

Agency 


Draft  102's 
for  actions  on 
which  no  final 
102's  have  yet 
been  received 


Final  102's  on 

legislation 

and  actions 


Total  actions  on 

which  final  or 

draft  102 

statements  for 

Federal  actions 

have  been 

received 


Interior.  Department  of 

International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission-United States  and  (VIexico... 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration..    

National  Science  Foundation 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Transportation,  Department  of 

Treasury,  Department  of 

U.S.  Water  Resources  Council 

Veterans  Administration. 

Total 


59 

1 

14 
I 

0 
10 
846 
1 
5 
1 


1.286 


36 


8 

1 
I 
4 

570 
3 
0 
0 

1.102 


95 


22 
2 
1 

14 
1.416 
4 
S 
1 

2,388 
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SUMMARY  OF  1C2  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CtQ  THROUGH  JAN.  31,  1972  (BY  PROJECT  TYPE) 


673: 


Draft  statements  Total  actions  on 

lor  actions  on  which  final  or 

ivhich  no  final    Final  statements  draft  statements 

statements  have         on  legislation  lot  ledersi  actions 

yet  been  tiled           and  actions  have  been  taken 


A  EC  nuclear  development. 9 

Aircraft,  ships  and  vehicles     0 

Airports.  .... 34 

Bui, Dings  .    ,      ... 1 

Bridge  permits. 10 

Defense  systems. 2 

Forestry    . 2 

hodsing,  urban  problems,  new  communi- 
ties                                              8 

Intemational  boundary                     4 

Land  acquisition,  disposal     13 

Masst.ansit     2 

fvliiiing 4 

M(l(tary  (nstallations 14 

(Jaturai  gas  and  oil: 

IKilling  and  exploration 3 

Tiansportation.  pipeline 5 

Pai^s,  wi(dlite  refuges  recreation  facilities  20 

Pesticides  herbicides  IQ 
PoAer 

Hydroelectric   ..    19 

(Judear 26 

0:ner.. 16 

Transmission 7 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:    A  CHANGE  FOR 
THE  BETTER 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
questionnaire  sent  to  my  district  I  asked 
constituents  the  following  question: 

The  present  social  security  law  establishes 
an  income  limitation  of  $1,680  a  year.  II  a 
retiree  earns  more  than  $1,680  a  year  his 
retirement  benefits  are  reduced.  Do  you  favor 
raising  the  income  limitation  to  $2,400  a 
year? 

A  random  sampling  of  the  first  3,000 
questionnaires  shows  that  85  percent  of 
the  respondents  are  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing the  income  limitation. 

The  Blade-Times  of  Brunswick,  Md. 
has  crusaded  in  prior  editorials  for  the 
rights  of  senior  citizens — "Our  Wasted 
Asset",  Congressional  Record,  July  19, 
1971 — and  the  elimination  of  this  social 
security  rule  is  no  exception.  I  reprint 
Mr.  Richard  Cox  piece  because  I  am  sure 
it  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  majority 
of  Americans  everywhere  and  I  hope  that 
it  may  help  to  serve  as  an  enlightening 
incentive  for  future  legislation  in  this 
area. 

The  Silliest  Rttle  op  All 

Our  society  Is  engulfed  with  unnecessary 
rules  and  regulations  which  need  to  be 
changed.  Some  of  them  are  downright  silly 
and  one  wonders  Just  what  kind  of  thinking 
brought  about  the  rule  In  the  first  place. 

The  one  we  really  have  reference  to  Is  the 
rule  dreamed  up  by  Social  Security  which 
puts  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  money  which 
can  be  earned  by  a  senior  citizen  while  draw- 
ing Social  Security. 

This  rule  puts  a  dampener  on  the  things 
that  the  United  States  stands  for  .  .  .  the 
free  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  other  words,  if 
a  senior  citizen  feels  like  going  out  and 
working  to  bring  extra  income  In  to  the 
household,  the  government  says,  "Rne,  but 
you  can  only  make  so  much  money  or  we 
take  away  your  Social  Security." 

Just  why  the  government  has  the  right  to 


u 

5 
133 
5 
8 
2 
4 

10 
2 

29 
2 
2 
4 

5 

3 

16 

11 

5 

16 

1 

7 


20 

5 

167 

6 

18 
4 
6 

IS 
6 

42 
4 
6 

18 


Draft  statements  Total  actions  on 

tor  actions  on  which  final  or 

which  no  final  Fin^l  statements     dratt  itatemenis 

statements  have  on  legislation   tor  federal  ai'ions 

yet  been  hied  and  actions     have  been  taken 


Railroads 

Roads    .  

Plus  roads  through  parks 

Space  programs 

Waste  disposal 

Detoxification  of  toxic  substances 

Munition  disposal 

R<5dioactive  waite  disposal 

Sewage  facilities 

Solid  wastes 

Water 

Beach  erosion,  hurricane  protection. . 

Irrigation 

Navigation 

Mu.oicipal  and  industrial  supply 

Permit    Refuse  Act.  dredge  and  hll). . 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  con- 
trol  

Weather  modification 

Research  and  development 

Miscellaneous 

Total ^... 


0 
665 
126 

4 

6 
2 
S 
9 
1 

S 
17 
53 

7 
9 

128 

7 

14 

19 


1 

397 

27 

4 

2 
3 
1 
5 
0 

20 
9 

97 
1 
I 

229 
4 
6 
14 


1,286 


1.102 


1 

I  062 

1S3 

8 

8 

5 

6 

14 

1 

25 

26 

ISO 

8 

10 

357 
II 
20 
33 

2.388 


say  anything  about  a  person's  right  to  work 
IS  beyond  my  wildest  Ideas.  It  Is  the  right 
of  any  American  citizen  to  be  allowed  to  work 
if  he  or  she  Is  capable  and  has  the  desire.  A 
citizen  Is  supposed  to  be  allowed  to  earn 
money  at  anything  legal  so  as  to  sustain  hib 
or  her  body  and  soul  and  to  help  to  bring 
the  staple  of  life  to  the  table.  Yet  here  l.<;  a 
part  of  Uncle  Sam  which  says,  you  will  be 
punished  if  you  work  too  much. 

And  this  taking  away  of  a  person's  Social 
Security  as  a  punishment  for  working  too 
much  Ls  downright  ridiculous!  The  senior 
citizen  who  is  on  the  starvation-prone  allot- 
ment of  Social  Security  Is  there  because  he 
or  she  paid  his  or  her  money  into  the  fut.d. 
This  is  their  money  that  the  government  has 
collected  and  on  which  it  has  received  inter- 
est throughout  their  pre-retirement  years 
They  have  a  right  to  this  money  without  any 
silly  rules  which  state  that  they  cannot  work 
too  much,  or  they  will  not  receive  It. 

Yes,  this  Is  one  rule  we  should  get  rid  of 
promptly.  'We  should  get  rid  of  It  and  hide  It 
quickly  like  dirt  under  the  rug  so  that  fu- 
ture generations  will  not  be  able  to  see  how- 
stupid  we  sometimes  are  in  our  legislative 
actions. 


INFORMATION  MONSTER 
THREATENS  PRIVACY 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ■we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  tech- 
nological explosion  regarding  the  use  of 
the  computer.  These  fantastic  machines 
are  capable  of  doing  great  good  for  hu- 
manity, particularly  where  their  use 
frees  man  so  that  he  can  utilize  his  imag- 
ination and  leisure  time  to  greater 
advantage. 

But  behind  this  blessing,  there  lies 
hidden  a  grim  spectre;  one  which  strikes 
fear  into  my  heart.  That  spectre  is  the 
threat  to  our  privacy. 

I  have  already  suggested  legislation 
which  would  make  it  illegal  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  available  to 


pri\'ale  busine.s.s  any  of  the  various  lists 
which,  through  Federal  licensing  re- 
quirements, are  compiled  annually.  But 
the  threat  to  our  pruacy  noes  much 
deeper  than  furnishing  mailing  li.st.s  to 
inivate  busine;-s. 

Man.  by  hi.s  very  nature,  is  forgiving. 
Redemption  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
moral  life,  and  our  judicial  system.  But 
alas,  computers  do  not  forget,  or  forgive. 
as  men  do. 

Mr.  Roger  Wilkins  has  approached 
this  subject  In  an  outstanding  new',«paper 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post.  There  is  presently  a 
vicious  bureaucratic  battle  being  waged 
between  the  various  State.  Federal,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  a.s  to  who 
will,  or  will  not,  monitor  the  people  ol 
this  country.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  articulated 
the  dangers  of  tliis  battle  to  not  on]y_siiir 
redemptive  nature,  but  to  the  freedom 
guaranteed  us  under  the  Constitution.  I 
commend  Mr.  Wilkins  for  his  erudite 
article,  and  recommend  its  readmg  by 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
The     Revolution     in      Law     En  force  n;ent 
Techology     Has     Produced      ,   .   .\n     In- 
formation Monster  That  Thexatens  Ovr 

PRrV'ACY 

(By  Roger  Wilkins) 

.\  silent  creeping — one  might  even  say 
creepy — revolution  is  taking  place  in  the 
technology  of  law  enforcement  data  collec- 
tion and  dissemination.  The  computers  have 
entered  the  field  and  their  potetitiai  for  se- 
verely denting — if  not  destroying— the  Indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Last  year  in  a  privacy  case  In  the  US  Dis- 
trict Court  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Judge 
Gerhard  Gesell  wTote: 

"A  heavy  burden  Is  placed  on  ail  branches 
of  government  to  maintain  a  proper  equili- 
brium between  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion and  the  necessity  to  safeguard  privacy. 
Systematic  recordation  and  dissemination  of 
Information  about  individual  citizens  is  a 
form  of  surveillanc«  and  control  which  may 
easily  inhibit  freedom  to  speak,  to  work,  and 
to  move  about  In  this  land.  If  Informatloii 
available  to  government  Is  misused  to  publi- 
cize past  incidents  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens 
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the!  pressures    for    coaformlty    will    be    ir- 

tlble.  Initiative  and  Individuality  can  be 

ed  and  a  resulting  duUnesi  of  mind 

conduct  will  become  the  norm." 

idge  Gcsell  went  on  to  decide  that  while 

arrest  record  of  a  person  who  had  been 

icted  of  no  crime  could  be  maintained 

federal    employment    and    'strictly    law 

Tcement  purposes,"  the  F^I  Is  "without 

lorlty  to  disseminate  arrest  records  out- 

the  federal  government  for  employment, 

iing  or  related  purposes  " 

Unfortunately,  this  lucid  principle  Is  being 

by  a  voracious  computer  Industry,  two 

rful  and  competing  federal  bureaucra- 

hardware-Iovlng     police    departments 

the  couiitry  and  by  a  Congress  which 

s  not  to  have  the  sensitivity,  the  will  or 

capacity  to  do  anything  to  arrest  or  re- 

the  trend. 

e  in  the  60s,  the  first  tendrils  of  what 
t  becoming  a  patchwork — but  nonethe- 
enveloplng — Information     giant     were 
to  emerge  In  the  form  of  the  FBI's 
onal    Crime   Information  Center   system 
'    ) .  That  system  was  designed  to  provide 
le  computerized  Information  to  law  en- 
i   people   on   wanted   persons,   and 
tifiab.e  stolen  property  such  as  license 
3.   securities,    boats   and   guns.   At    the 
time,  from  1966  through  1968.  the  Jus- 
Department's  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
stance  waa  providing  various  police  Jurls- 
t^ons  about  one  million  dollars  a  year  to 
lop  electronic  data  retrieval  systems. 
en    Ccime    the    deluge.    Since    1968,    the 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
much  better  funded  successor  to  OLE  A. 
dispensed  more  than  .$46  million  for  a 
of  such  projects  all  over  the  nation. 
went   to  states   for  development  of  a 
.|ter  organized   crime   Intelligence  collec- 
capaclty.  Other  states  began  using  LEAA 
to   develop    systems    related    to    civil 
Whereas  earlier  efforts   had   been 
y    clearly    directed    toward    information 
In  crime  detection  and  prevention,  the 
ines  began   to   become  murky   In   the 
disorders  field.  One  state,  for  example, 
ated    In    Its    grant    application    that    It 
collect   the   names    and    Information 
t  people  who  "actively  pursue  their  con- 
tijtlonal  rights." 

most  significant  of  the  loEAA  funded 

^ts,  however,  was  Project  Search,  which 

n  as  a  cooperative  effort  among  six  states 

tandardlze    and    computerize    personal 

history  records  and  tie   them  Into 

tral  Index  and  switching  center  In  order 

)rovlde    each    participating    state    with 

and  easy  access  to  the  relevant  records 

.ch  of  the  others.  By  the  summer  of  1971, 

number   of   states    in    the    project   had 

to  20  and   the  problems   had   grown 

onately. 

e    first    strains    emerged    when    Project 

■s  Committee  on  Security  and  Privacy 

a  study  which  attempted  to  formulate 

ural  guidelines  safeguarding  the  pub- 

mong  the  committee's  recommendations 

limitations  on  the  typo  of  data  to  be 

rted,  periodic  re-evahiatlon  of  the  d.ita 

er  to  ensure  ac?-jracy.  the  development 

ures  for  an  individual  to  have  access 

s  file  and  stringent  security  precautions 

revent    unauthorized    Individuals    from 

.nlng  access  to  the  stored  information. 

head  of  the  FBI's  NCIC  system  areued 

if  such  guidelines  were  needed  at   all. 

t   Search  was  the  wrong  orgrinizatlon 

elop   them  and  that  In  any  event.   It 

too  early  to  conduct  such  studies. 

rtly  thereafter.  !t  became  clear  that  the 

h.op>ed  that  Search  would  be  controlled 

)y  the  states,  but  by  the  FBI  and  that 

ectronlc  systems  would  be  tied  to  the 

u's  National  Crime  Information  Center 

LEA.A  and  the  states  balked    They 

areu  'd  tiiat   the  original  concept  of  Search 

w?s  k  bulky  central  index  of  criminal  actlv- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ity — like  a  telephone  book — with  the  basic 
records  being  retained  In  the  states  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  federally  controlled 
national  criminal  Information  and  intelli- 
gence data  bank. 

As  the  dispute  raged.  Search  oozed  beyond 
Its  original  confines  Into  areas  never  envis- 
aged oy  the  original  concept.  Under  the 
rules  developed  by  LEAA,  such  charges  as 
JuvenUe  and  public  order  offenses,  drunken- 
ness a:id  vagrancy  would  be  excluded,  but 
serious  crimes  would  be  recorded.  Those 
might  Include  bigamy,  cruelty  to  animals, 
failure  to  provide  support  to  ones  family 
and  adultery  as  well  as  the  traditionally  se- 
rious crimes  of  murder,  assault,  burglary 
and  r'obbery. 

Meanwhile,  the  FBI  won  its  fierce  bureau- 
cratic battle  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  lEAA.  On  Dec.  10.  1970.  the  At- 
torney General  transferred  Search  to  the 
FBI.  A  year  later,  the  Senate  Included  In  the 
FBI's  appropriations  bill  language  which  ap- 
peared to  restore  to  the  FBI  authority  to 
share  Its  Information  with  certain  classes  of 
banks  and  also.  In  appropriate  circum- 
stances, with  state  agencies  for  employment 
and  licensing  piuposes.  In  all  the  flurry  and 
growth,  the  model  codes  for  protection  of 
citizens'  prlvticy  and  the  code  of  ethics 
drawn  up  by  Project  Search's  Committee  on 
Security  and  Privacy  got  burled. 

At  this  point  the  situation  remains  cloudy, 
but  ominous.  LEAA  still  makes  the  grants  for 
the  acquisition  of  computers  and  Is  pressing 
for  expansion  of  the  system.  The  FBI  Is 
tightening  Its  control  while  also  pressing  for 
ever  greater  membership  TTie  states,  having 
warned  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  Project  Search  to  the  FBI  that 
•  no  matter  what  the  Feds  do,  the  states  will 
continue  to  develop  their  own  system  or  sys- 
tems," are  presumably  doing  just  that.  And 
any  state  or  locality  may.  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive, store  additional  Information  In  a  sys- 
tem that  later  may  be  "Interfaced."  to  use  a 
term  of  the  trade,  with  the  federal  data 
bank.  For  example,  the  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
police  department  has  stored,  among  other 
things.  Information  on  outstanding  parking 
tickets,  college  students  known  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  disturbances  and  "area  digni- 
taries," 

While  this  information-gathering  monster 
grows  aa<l  spreads,  there  Is  really  no  effective 
federal  or  state  regulation  of  tlie  whole  sys- 
tem. Senator  Ervln's  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  heard  s-nme  testimony  on  the 
subject  both  from  administration  proponents 
and  from  cr.ncerned  and  frightened  citizens. 
Senator  Mathlas  slipped  an  amendment  into 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  requiring  LEAA  to  develop  legi.=;lation 
regulating  the  activity.  In  response  in  Sep- 
tember. 1971,  Senator  Hruska  introduced  the 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Sy.';tenis  Secu- 
rity and  Privacy  Act  of  1971.  To  date,  no 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  Hruska  bill. 

Without  debating  the  details  of  the  Hrttska 
bill,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  It  a.ssumes  that  com- 
puterized dossiers  collected  by  state  and  fed- 
eral police  organizations  are  part  of  our  na-  , 
tlonal  life,  that  they  are  useful  and  that  thev 
are  here  to  stay.  And  that  is  just  the  point. 
We  apparently  are  off  on  another  technologi- 
cal toot  that  leads  God  knows  where  without 
giving  It  a  second  thought.  Nobodv  knew 
when  Henry  Ford  rolled  out  his  first  Model  A 
that  the  Internal  combustion  engine  would 
someclay  foul  our  dries,  Br.t  n-w  we  ought  to 
be  sophisticated  enough  to  know  that  a  ride 
on  the  tiger's  back  Is  sure  to  cost  at  least  a 
healthy  nip  on  the  nose.  If  not  a  great  deal 
more. 

The  Issues  raised  require  urgent  analysis 
and  broad  national  debate  before  the  Infor- 
mation monster  entirely  devours  our  privacy. 
Because  of  the  complex  Interstate  nature  of 
the  system  and  the  federal  government's  deep 
Involvement  In  Its  development,  there  Is  only 
one  place  where  the  debate  can  appropriately 
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take  place — in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  first  question  that  needs  to 
be  taken  up  Is  whether  the  public  wants  or 
needs  this  system.  If  Congress'  answer  is  yes, 
then  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  It  to  define 
a  citizen's  right  of  privacy  and  the  limits 
which  must  be  placed  on  the  machines'  al- 
most unlimited  capacity  to  pry,  to  store  and 
to  regurgitate  Indiscriminately,  mindlessly 
and  on  command. 

Right  now  only  the  Lawyer's  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  under  Law,  aided  by  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  Is  monitoring  the 
growth  of  the  beast  and,  laudable  as  that  ef- 
fort may  be,  it  Is  not  enough. 
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YELLOWSTONE  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Yellowstone 
Park.  For  the  millions  of  people  who 
visit  this  gorgeous  spectacle  of  mture 
every  year,  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
commemorate  its  centermial  with  a  little 
history  and  a  splendid  original  poem  by 
a  well  known  Rocky  Mountain  poet. 

The  area  known  as  Yellowstone  Park 
has  been  inhabited  by  man  for  some  8,500 
years.  Its  original  inhabitants  were  no- 
madic tribes  who  never  acquired  the  ag- 
gressive hunting  culture  of  the  Indians  of 
the  lower  plains,  the  Crow  and  Blackfeet. 
Instead,  they  quietly  tracked  the  elusive 
mountain  sheep  and  subsisted  on  roots 
and  berries  during  the  all  but  intolerable 
winters. 

Lewis  and  Clark  did  not  enter  the  area 
on  their  famous  expedition,  but  one  of 
their  party,  John  Colter,  did  so  by  him- 
self on  the  way  back.  In  the  winter  of 
1807-1808,  Colter  ventured  upon  Yel- 
lownstone  Lake  and  was  stunned  to  wit- 
ness spouting  geysers,  boiling  springs, 
and  erupting  mud  pots.  He  spoke  far  and 
wide  of  what  he  had  seen  when  he  re- 
turned to  civilization,  but  people  did  not 
believe  these  fanciful  tales  and,  instead, 
referred  to  the  region  as  "Colter's  Hell  " 

The  next  mountain  man  to  visit  the 
area  was  Jim  Brldger,  the  famou.s 
trapper  and  explorer  for  whom  Brldger, 
Mont.,  is  named:  a  picturesque  little  vil- 
lage that  nestles  halfway  between  Powell, 
Wye,  and  Billings,  Mont.  His  stories  were 
not  believed,  either;  so  that  it  was  not 
until  a  19-man  expedition  toured  the 
.region  in  1870  that  Yellowstone  became 
a  reality  in  the  national  mind. 

One  March  1,  1872,  3  years  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  Consress 
established  Yellowstone  Park  for  "the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
Mr.  Speaker,  millions  testify,  by  their 
presence  in  Yellowstone  every  year,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  wisest  moves  Congress  ever 
made.  To  the  harried,  city-bound  people 
of  our  contemporary  age,  Yellowstone 
Park  offers  a  reprieve  in  the  wilderness. 
Mainly  situated  in  my  native  State  of 
Wyoming,  with  borders  overlapping  into 
Idaho  and  Montana,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  spots  to  be  found  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 
Prose  will  not  satisfy  the  breath-taking 
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impressions  with  which  Yellowstone 
greets  its  year-round  pilgrims.  Only 
poetry  will  suffice,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  happy  to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
oiiginal  poem  by  Milford  E.  Shields,  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  to 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  this 
splendid,  nationally  significant  wilder- 
ne.-s  as  it  should  be. 
The  poem  follows: 

Yellowstone    National    Park    Centennial, 
March  1,  1972 
(By  Milford  E.  Shields) 
The  eons  and  ^he  ages  took  their  time. 
Gave  to  the  Yellowstone  Its  pristine  prime; 
The  moimtalns  and  the  canyons  formed  they 

there, 
The  geysers  and  the  rivers  flowing  fair; 
The  forests  and  the  wildlife  were  a  Joy 
They  fashioned  in  the  fondness  of  employ; 
Tills  ■was  the  finest  Eden  of  them  all, 
Primeval  spirits  felt  their  own  clear  call. 

True  spirits  and  strong  men  in  virgin  West 
Discovered  then  this  Eden,  this  first   best. 
Translated  from  Its  pristine  purity 
Its  value  free  unto  Its  nation  free"; 
In  solemn  covenant  and  purpose  high 
They  sealed  It  as  It  was  beneath  the  sky  .  .  . 
First  nature's  glory  all  the  worid  Is  shown. 
This  Foremost  Park,  this  Living  Yellowstone. 


INSTITUTIONAL  RACISM  IN  THE 
MILITARY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  !_,  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember, along  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm\  I  chaired  a 
series  of  hearings  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  dealing  with 
racism  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

During  those  hearings.  Mr.  Joe  Hall 
appeared  and  promised  to  send  us  ma- 
terial concerning  inequities  in  educa- 
tional and  postenlistment  opportunities 
for  minority  servicemen. 

A  former  Army  lieutenant.  Mr.  Hall 
had  extensive  contact  with  problems  of 
raci.<;m  in  the  military,  and  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Institutional  Racism 

My  name  Is  Joe  H.  Hall,  I  was  formerly  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  September, 
1969  to  July,  1971,  stationed  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Electronics  Command  at  Ft.  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey.  During  the  time  at  Ft. 
Monmouth,  I  was  assigned  as  a  Training  Of- 
ficer, but  my  primary  responsibilities,  about 
90":  of  the  time,  was  to  administer  Ft.  Mon- 
mouth's Project  Transition  Program.  This  Is 
a  Department  of  Defense-wide  program 
■^vhi^h  provides  predischarge  training  and 
counseling  to  enlisted  personnel  about  to 
separate  from  the  Army.  The  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  training  which  eases  the 
movement  from  military  to  civilian  employ- 
ment. It  was  In  this  program  that  I  saw 
what  Is  so  often  talked  about  as  "institu- 
tional racism".  In  my  owm  words,  as  a  white. 
thi.s  no  doubt  has  a  more  academic  meaning 
than  to  a  black  person,  but  my  anger  de- 
veloped when  It  prevented  me  from  doing 
what  I  considered  a  fair  Job  in  Project 
Tran.-ltlon. 

The  background  can  be  explained  by  the 
military  training  system  which  all  too  fre- 
quently assigns  Blacks,  Chlcanos,  and  Puerto 
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Rlcans  to  truck  driving,  supply  work,  cook- 
ing. In  short  the  Jobs  nobody  else  wants.  The 
problems  then  develop  that  to  qualify  for 
Project  Transition,  one  must  receive'  per- 
mission of  his  commanding  oliicer.  In  the 
case  of  cooks,  truck  drivers,  and  others,  at  Ft, 
Monmouth,  and  at  other  posts,  I  .'u.spect 
there  Is  constant  shortage  of  these  personnel, 
since  nobody  wants  the.o;e  "dead  end  Jobs". 
The  commander,  then,  in  many  cases  denies 
these  personnel  the  opportunities  to  take 
time  to  participate  In  Project  Transition  \x- 
cause  he  Is  unable  to  find  replacements. 
Thus,  the  irony  develops  that  the  very  people 
who  have  "top  priority"  for  Project  Transi- 
tion are  denied  the  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate. 

This  Is  not  a  small  problem  because  as  It 
becomes  obvious,  the  system  Is  rigged  against 
participation  by  blacks  and  others  holding 
"dead  end  Jobs"  and  many  soon  don't  even 
bother  to  seek  Transition  training.  The  insti- 
tutional blocks  are  then  aided  by  apathy  to 
discourage  black  participation. 

This  perhaps,  explains  in  part  why  there 
are  so  many  Blacks,  Chlcanos,  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  unemployed  veterans  when  compared 
to  white  veterans.  Despite  what  the  armed 
forces  calls  It's  "numerous  opportunities  for 
self  Improvement  and  training,"  it  unfor- 
tunately, still  to  a  large  measure,  applies 
primarily  to  whites,  even  new  programs  such 
as  Project  Transition. 

Another  problem  I  found  in  Project  Tran- 
sition was  that  of  communicating  and  reach- 
ing blacks.  After  a  number  of  months  on  my 
Job.  it  became  apparent  I,  .as  a  white, 
wouldn't  be  able  to  reach  a  large  number  of 
the  younger  G,I.'s.  Luckly,  for  a  short  while, 
I  was  able  to  get  part-time  help  from  a  black 
personnel  clerk.  Sp5  Cyrus  Jones.  While  Sp5 
Jones  was  working  with  me  the  visits  by 
Blacks.  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Chlcanos  In- 
creased tremendously.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  the  program  was  fulfilling  the  much 
needed  "Human  Goals"  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Unfortunately.  I  was  unable  to  re- 
tain the  help  of  Sp5  Jones  and  the  programs' 
affectlveness  suffered  accordingly. 

There  also  exists  a  special  problem  for  the 
Spanish -speaking  service  personnel.  All  too 
often  Puerto  Rlcans  or  Chlcanos  were  sent 
to  my  office  In  the  Education  Center  because 
nobody  knew  where  someone  spteaklng 
Spanish  could  be  found.  All  too  often  people 
assumed  that  the  Spanish-speaking  per- 
sonnel would  take  care  of  themselves.  What 
resulted.  Is  frequently,  a  Spanish-speaking 
soldier  wouldn't  have  this  "brother"  help 
available  and  I  have  seen  many  unfortunate 
results  occur:  No  pay  for  3  or  4  months. 
AWOL  charges  because  of  Puerto  Rlcan  out 
of  Advanced  Individual  Training  couldn't 
figure  out  how  to  find  Ft.  Monmouth,  and 
more.  Yes.  many  people  do  try  to  help  In 
these  cases,  but  the  Institution  Is  so  orga- 
nized at  Ft.  Monmouth,  for  Instance,  that  in 
places  such  as  the  Post  Chapel  or  I.G.  office 
nobody  speaks  Spanish,  so  where  can  a 
Spanish-speaking  soldier  turn  for  "official 
assistance?". 

For  no  other  reason  sometime  than  ."heer 
stubborness.  I  mentioned  these  problems  to 
many  different  people.  In  Senator  Alan 
Cranston's  office,  they  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Department  of  Army,  at  a  Project  Tran- 
sition meeting  held  In  Washington.  DC.  dur- 
ing the  Fall  of  1970,  Unforttmately.  evcrytaixly 
listens  but  iiotlilng  Is  done! 

So  to  you  the  Black  caucus,  I  suggest  you 
take  the  following  action  on  the  above 
problems : 

1.  Demand  Project  Transition.  Education 
Offices,  and  other  service  oriented  offices  In 
the  Armed  Forces  have  more  than  a  token- 
st,afflng  by  Black.  Ptierto  Rlcans  and  Chl- 
canos. And  these  be  active  interested  people 
and  not  last  m.lnute  transfers  from  other 
offices  to  meet  the  need  for  minority 
participation. 


2.  Demand  that  for  all  enlisted  rersouuel 
In  the  military,  the  last  two  months  m  the 
service  be  guaranteed  for  retraining,  special 
training,  or  other  assistance  to  help  tue 
return  to  civlli.in  life.  This  Is  especially 
needed  in  a  time  of  high  unemployment  as 
today. 

3  Demand  at  least  one  office  on  everj-  mili- 
tary post  have  available  Spanlsh-speakmg 
personnel  to  ai,slst  the  Chlcano  or  Puerto 
Rican  soldiers  In  solving  pay  problems  or 
complex  administrative  problems, 

4.  Dtinand  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  -Navy 
revamp  their  Educational  Services  offered  to 
military  personnel.  Too  often  remedial  wcrk 
is  geared  solely  to  pass  the  GED  High  School 
Equivalency  Test  and  with  little  more  avail- 
able to  assist  prior  to  taking  college  work. 
The  General  Education  Development  and  the 
New  College  Prep  Programs,  are  on  record  as 
being  "active",  but  ask  any  black  soldier 
what  he  has  heard  or  thinks  about  the  pro- 
grams' effectiveness  or  reach. 

5.  Establish  English  as  a  second  language 
courses  at  all  military  posts, 

6.  Demand  ;:n  explanation  from  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  as  to  why  the  O.I  bill 
assistance  takeis  2-4  months  to  reach  a  vet- 
eran after  he  enrolls  in  college  or  job  train- 
ing, ,\s  you  can  imagine  a  Black  veteran  who 
has  only  small  savings  from  his  time  In  the 
service,  needs  this  help   immediately. 

7  Ejamxne  the  eRorts  of  President  Nixon's 
Jubs  for  'Veterans  Prrigrams  and  the  Veterans 
Administration's  Job  Fairs,  perhaps  you  will 
find  as  one  Black  G,I  told  me.  they  all  seem 
like  Jobs  for  White  Programs. 

Before  ending  my  testimony,  I  would  like 
to  mention  the  second  Involvement  I  had 
in  the  race  problems  of  the  Army.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  Summer  of  1970  It  was  at  this 
time  I  was  assigned  to  organize  an  "Equal 
Opportunity  Seminar-Military  Personnel"  at 
Ft.  Monmouth,  I  was  given  one  month  to 
organize  the  seminar  and  write  a  report  of 
the  results.  This,  you  see,  -wa.s  ordered  by 
higher  headquarters,  see  Appendix  A.  ar.d 
was  occurring  throughout  the  Army  To 
show  the  general  conduct  of  seminar  and  Its 
suggestions,  I  have  enclosed  the  two  re- 
ports of  the  seminar.  One  of  general  race 
problems  and  one  problems  specifically  per- 
taining to  Ft.  Monmouth.  The  response  was 
unfortunately  familiar — none.  Another  report 
was  forwarded  back  to  our  command  from 
higher  headquarters  summarizing  the  re- 
sults for  the  whole  Army  Material  Command 
and  then  fUence  until  I  got  out  In  July, 
1971, 

The  report  we  wrote  was  criticized  by  many 
Black  participants  as  being  too  mild,  and 
yet  to  work,  the  Lt  Col.  and  I  who  wrote 
it  thought  a  milder  summary  would  serve 
as  an  easy  first  step  Instead,  no  steps  were 
tiken.  at  least  that  I  ever  heard  of.  The  Lt. 
Col  who  actually  ran  the  seminar  was  totally 
frustrated,  but  yet  as  a  career  officer  hl's 
hands  were  tied.  In  short,  in  this  instance, 
communication  was  turned  off  and  on.  by  the 
"numbers"  It  produced  one  unhappy  B'ack 
Lt,  Col.,  who  I  thought  of  highly  as' an  in- 
telligent and  liardworking  person  and  one 
interested  lieutenant 

As  a  result,  I  have  followed  the  matter 
until  I  reached  you  at  this  hearing,  Fr^m 
time  to  time  I  wrote  letters  on  the  ma-ter, 
even  once  lo  Mr.  Ralph  Brown,  one  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  special  assistants.  I  only  wish 
I  was  diligent  enough  to  keep  the  letter?,  be- 
cause again  I  got  pleasant  nothings. 

What  now  worries  n-.e  more  than  anything 
is  how  long  the  gap  between  Blacks  and 
Whites  can  continue  in  'Ye  Army''  People 
have  told  me  from  time  to  time  that  It  has 
been  for  100  years  and  will  be  for  the  next 
!00  years,  but  what  worries  me  is  tha'  the 
generals  and  colonels  believe  this  and  what 
exists  Is  more  a  crisis.  Todav  the  19  year  old 
draft  may  be  the  single  most  dangerous  per- 
sonnel policy  started  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
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service  personnel    my   age   can   tell   you. 

uently.  the   24   and   25   year  old   soldier 

acted   as   a   buffer   between    the    19 

old  and  career  sergeant  and  officer.  The 

md  25  year  old  draftee  knew  the  system 

kept  things  moving   Now  due  to  a  desire 

he   Army   to   decrease    the   "24    year   old 

mg  the  boat"  and  Congress  to  stop  the 

ure  from   the   college  age  draftees   and 

■  middle  class  draftees,  the  emphasis  has 

iged  to  the  19  year  old,  who  they  hoped. 

Id  be  easier  to  train  and  would   adjust 

r.  Instead  the  current  19  year  olds  have 

patience  and  interest  in  waiting  and  this 

ue  of  both  blacks  and  whites    Maybe  it 

permissive  society"  or  whatever,  but 

n  I  left  the  Army  last  summer,  I  saw  the 

nnings   of   the    19   year   old   reaction   in 

s  and  I  fear  that  before  long  the  race 

em  m  the  Army  will  become  even  more 

us   because   of   this   very   same    19    year 

draft.    How    will    you   explain    the    race 

em  in  the  Army  to  a  19  ye.^r  old  black 

say  wait?  His  very  youth  will  cause  hlni 

bel  If  nothing  else  does.  And  this,  I  very 

!y  fear,  will  scare  further  the  Army  and 

■e  Important  America 

om  my  conversations  on  race  relations 

e  Army.  I  have  come  away  with  the  idea 

ou  can't  solve  them  in  the  Army  where 

can  you.  So  to  you.  the  Black  Caucus, 

is  what  I  suggest: 

The  Black  Caucus  should   Initiate  the 
.  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  ex- 
e  not  only  financial  dealing  in  the  mili- 
but  report   on  race   relations   and   as- 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  handling 
plaints  on   this  matter. 
The   Black   Caucus  should   ask   why   if 
relations  Is  an  Important  Iseue  in  the 
Forces    the    newly    created    Defense 
Relations    Institute    is    headed    by    a 
iDnel?   In   the   military   there   is  a  saying 
want  something  done,  get  a  Genera! 
The    Black    Caucus    should    inquire    in 
case   of  the   Army   Maternal   Command 
lation.  CI.  USAMC  Supplement  to  AR- 
1.  to  see  If  It   is  being  complied  with. 
race    relations   problems   of    the    Army 
t  even  begin  to  be  solved  if  current  regu- 
)ns  are  being  ignored. 
The  Black  Caucus  should  inquire  of  the 
nse  Department  on  how  wide  is  Black 
rto  Rican.  and  Chlcano  participation  and 
gnment   to  technical   trades. 
A    last    hope    is    you    maintain    contact 
the  service  personnel  who  spoke  with 
because   an   intelligent    and    articulate 
n   who  tries  to  protest   the   race  prob- 
in  the  military  may  need  a  strong  pro- 
ion  at  a  later  date    I  ask  don't  turn  on 
off  the^e  people,  a.s  l,s  so  of'en  the  case 
e  opinions  ar.d  material  I  have  used  :n 
estlmony  are  solely  mine  and  reject  the 
stance   of   no  other   person 
I  thank  you. 

JOF    H     HALL. 
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Appendix  A 

^Qf.^L  Opportvntty  Seminars-Military 

Personnel 
following  clarification  of  Instructions  con- 
talied  in  reference  letter  is  provided  In  re- 
sponse  to   numerous   questions    received   In 
thi  1  headquarters : 

/  .  Regarding  the  requirement  to  conduct 
a  quote  series  unquote  of  equal  opportunity 
sen  inars.  It  le  expected  that  commanders 
wll  conduct  as  many  seminars  as  they  deem 
necjessary  to  accomplish  the  objective  at 
Installation 'activity  command.  In 
Instances  one  seminar  may  be  ade- 
quate; In  others  a  number  of  seminars  may 
be  necessary  to  achieve  the  desirable  amount 
of  ;overage.  It  Is  a  local  command  decision. 
Seminars  are  research  and  discussion 
studying  the  problem  and  develop- 
proposed  solutlorm  ooth  locally  and 
Arifay-wlde.    It    Is    not    Intended    that    the 


groups. 
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seminars  be  an  assembly  of  all  the  person- 
nel of  an  installation  passively  listening  to 
a  training  program. 

C.  Paragraph  5  of  reference  letter  Is  not 
to  b€  interpreted  as  requiring  all  personnel 
in  each  category  to  participate  in  seminars, 
rather,  the  seminars  are  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  such  groups.  In  the 
case  of  civilians,  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  supervisors  of  military  personnel,  have 
responsibilities  concerned  with  the  military 
personnel  program,  or  have  some  pertinent 
relationship  to  the  military  personnel  pro- 
gram. 

D.  This  particular  seminar  program  is  con- 
cerned with  equal  opportunity  of  military 
personnel.  There  are  other  programs  related 
to  civilians  It  v.as  therefore  not  intended 
that  the  equal  opportunity  officer  automati- 
cally be  deleg-ated  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  possible  that  some  locAl  situations 
may  make  the  EEX)  the  appropriate  action 
officer,  but  in  mobt  cases  it  Is  considered  de- 
sirable that  a  senior  army  officer  or  civilian 
military  personnel  manager,  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  military  personnel  problems, 
be  designated  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  expertise  of  the  EEO.  however, 
should  be  fully  taken  advantage  of  in  an 
assisting  role. 

E.  It  Is  recognized  that  capabilities  are 
quite  limited  in  the  case  of  installations 
with  only  a  handful  of  military  personnel, 
however,  such  seminar  as  can  be  held  can 
make  a  contribution  through  discussion 
based  tipon  the  overall  experience  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

2.  Two  items  are  forthcoming  which  should 
prove  of  assistance  In  the  conduct  of  these 
seminars.  A  brieSng  on  the  overall  problem, 
adapted  by  CONARC  from  one  presented  to 
the  .\rmy  Chief  of  Staff  by  DCSPER,  is  cur- 
remly  being  reproduced  and  distributed. 
Copies  of  the  report  to  DCSPER  on  the  semi- 
nars conducted  by  CON.^RC  will  be  dlssem.!- 
n.tted  shortly. 

General   Problems 

seminar  report fort  monmolth,  n  j. 

june  30-jult  2,   1970 

1  Conduct  Of  the  Seminar:  The  .seminar 
covered  a  perloid  of  two  and  one-half  days. 
The  general  structure  of  the  seminar  and 
observations  are  outlined  here  for  the  In- 
formational purposes  of  installations  plan- 
ning future  seminars.  Difficulty  was  experi- 
enced In  attempting  to  plan  for  conduct  of 
the  seminar.  How  structured  sho'jJd  it  be? 
How  will  the  seminar  participants  be  divided 
for  discussions?  Should  gn)ups  be  comprised 
of  a  mix  of  ages  and  ranks?  Will  the  wear- 
ing of  military  uniforms  inhibit  discussion? 
Should  each  group  discuss  only  one  topic,  or 
should  each  group  discuss  any  and  all  topics? 
The  approach  used  at  Port  Monmouth  is 
discussed  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

I  a)  Seminar  Steering  Committee — A  steer- 
ing committee  was  formed  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  seminar  apd  to  prepare  the 
report  for  the  Commanding  General.  Thi.s 
committee  consisted  of  officers.  EM  and 
civilians. 

(b)  Participants — Military  participants 
consisted  of  approximately  eighty  personnel 
of  all  races,  ranks  and  ages.  The  various  orga- 
nizations on  the  post  were  tasked  to  provide 
a  quota  of  personnel  to  the  seminar.  Person- 
nel attending  appeared  to  be  extremely  well 
qualified  to  p>articipate.  Many  had  college 
education.  To  this  extent  the  seminar  was  not 
comp>osed  of  the  typical  personnel  with  whom 
most  problems  are  generated.  At  a  hlgn  level 
seminar  of  this  nature,  organizations  may 
tend  to  select  Individuals  who  present  the 
best  unit  image.  Two  civilian  managers  from 
within  the  pest  environment  also  partici- 
pated A  group  of  civilians  from  the  sur- 
rounding communities  were  invited  to  pre- 
sent a  panel  discussion  on  community  affairs 
as   apply   to   civil   rights.   Participants   were 
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representing  a  state  clvU  rights  organization, 
county  civil  rights  groups,  a  county  real  es- 
tate agency,  a  local  minister,  and  a  federal 
agency  dealing  with  the  underprivileged.  The 
panel  presentation  took  place  on  the  first  day. 
It  Is  noted  here  that  considerable  discussion 
evolved  over  whether  the  group  should  ad- 
dress the  seminar  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  session.  Opponents  of  having  them  par- 
tlcip)ate  at  the  beginning  felt  that  these  com- 
munity experts  might  tend  to  structure  the 
thinking  of  participants.  This  would  tend  to 
inhibit  free  thinking  and  expression  during 
the  seminar.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
panelist  would  be  first,  and  this  turned  out 
to  be  a  correct  decision,  as  it  tended  to  stim- 
ulate personnel  for  the  sessions  to  follow. 

(c)  Topics  and  Group  Discussions — Sev- 
eral topics  were  selected  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. Some  of  these  were  housing,  off  post 
entertainment,  race  relations  in  barracks, 
minority  group  Identity  and  heritage  and 
standards  of  appearance  and  military  dis- 
cipline. Participants  were  divided  Into  groups 
of  10-13  personnel  of  all  races,  ranks  and 
ages.  It  was  decided  that  each  group  would 
discuss  any  of  the  above  subjects  or  other 
subjects  as  desired.  These  groups  eventually 
rejx>rted  back  to  the  entire  body.  The  key 
to  the  seminar  was  informality.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  every  phase  of  the  seminar  was 
unstructured.  For  example,  It  was  decided 
to  let  the  individual  group  leaders  evolve 
rather  than  make  appointments. 

(d)  Publicity — The  seminar  was  pub- 
licized through  the  poet  newspaper,  dally 
bulletin  and  notices  on  bulletin  boards  In 
such  places  as  the  library,  service  club,  etc. 
Some  participants  attended  as  a  result  of  this 
publicity:  however,  it  was  generally  stated 
that  the  publicity  was  not  of  sufficient  cover- 
age. Additionally,  it  appears  to  be  rather 
widely  felt  that  the  term  "Equal  Opportu- 
nity" does  not  appropriately  cover  the  semi- 
nar contents.  Comments  on  the  semlriar  ap- 
pear to  Indicate  that  the  following  type 
subject  would  be  more  appropriate — "Racial 
Tension",  or  "Minority  Group  Problems". 
Whatever  term  is  used  must  relate  to  the 
young  soldier.  The  term  equal  opportunity  is 
a  bit  sophisticated  and  tends  towards  the 
DOD  or  federal  programs  already  In  existence 
in  the  area  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

(e)  Conclusions — 

(1)  The  seminar  held  at  the  Installation 
level  or  higher  headquarters  level  has  a  more 
selected  group  of  participants.  Consequently, 
It  is  believed  that  the  overall  conduct  and 
possible  problem  areas  discussed  may  be  dif- 
ferent than  programs  at  unit  level,  where  the 
selective  process  does  not  occur. 

(2)  The  unstructured  program  produces 
the  better  result,  as  participants  tend  to 
Interact  more  freely.  Group  discussions,  how- 
ever, must  be  under  the  control  of  a  leader 
who  Is  able  to  keep  the  discussion  flowing 
in  a  meaningful  direction.  A  number  of  par- 
ticipants stated  that  was  the  first  time  they 
had  an  honest  discussion  with  a  black  man 
and  felt  somewhat  a  better  person  as  a  result. 

(3)  To  the  extent  possible,  publicity  of  all 
such  conferences  must  be  complete  and  de- 
scriptive of  exact  nature  of  conference.  Al- 
though attendance  may  be  restricted, 
publicity  must  indicate  specifically  how  the 
conference  will  affect  the  total  environment. 
The  basis  premise  for  this  statement  Is  that 
the  information  program  on  all  aspects  of 
this  program  must  be  complete  and  con- 
tinuous. 

f.  Summary — The  statements  contained  in 
this  portion  as  stated  at  the  outset,  are 
designed  to  pass  on  observations  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Port  Monmouth  Seminar.  Dis- 
cussion and  recommendations  on  specific 
areas  are  contained  In  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs. 

2.  Topic  Discussions  and  Recommenda- 
tions: 

(a)  OfT-Poet  Housing — Minority  groups  of 
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all  ranks  have  expverlenced  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining off -post  housing.  The  problem  Is  ag- 
gravated by  the  critical  shortage  of  housing 
on-post.  The  fact  that  discrimination  exists 
In  the  community  was  substantiated  by  the 
civilian  panelists.  Several  cases  were  cited 
where  charges  have  been  brought  against 
landlords.  Seldom,  however,  do  military  per- 
sonnel complain  because  of  the  urgency  In- 
volved In  obtaining  housing.  Attitudes  of 
landlords  to  minorities  seeking  housing  var- 
ied from  subtle  tactics,  to  general  indiffer- 
ences or  outright  hostility.  Participants  dted 
cases  where  minorities  are  grouped  together 
In  particular  segments  of  ap)artment  com- 
plexes. Puerto  Rlcans  reported  several  cases 
which  they  felt  were  directly  related  to  their 
race.  One  such  case  was  that  of  an  EM  being 
required  to  pay  $6.50  per  day  for  guests,  even 
though  the  guests  were  his  parents  visiting 
for  a  weekend.  The  civil  rights  group  i>anel- 
Ists  expressed  a  desire  and  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  the  military  in  Identifying  and 
correcting  practices  of  discrimination. 

(b)  Recommendation — Military  Installa- 
tions and  community  civil  rights  orgraniza- 
tlons  establish  a  program  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  to  Insure  that  military  per- 
sonnel are  not  subjected  to  practices  of  dis- 
crimination in  off-post  housing.  Military 
personnel  should  be  made  aware  of  those 
agencies  at  their  dlsp>osal  to  handle  housing 
discrimination  problems. 

(c)  Off-Post  Facilities — 

( 1 )  The  problem  of  the  nonavailability  of 
off -post  facilities  for  the  military  was  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  the  conferees.  This  sub- 
ject was  of  Interest  beyond  the  area  of  racial 
tensions.  The  general  attitude  was  that  the 
community  profits  greatly  as  a  result  of  fi- 
nancial expenditures  of  the  military.  Conse- 
quently, the  community  should  establish  fa- 
cilities for  the  benefit  of  the  soldier.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  no  where  in  the  Monmouth 
County  area  Is  there  a  USO  facility  or  other 
outlets  In  which  the  military  man  can  seek 
relaxation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  local 
community  provides  passes  to  military  per- 
sonnel, whereby  they  can  p>artlclpate  In 
beach  activities  at  reduced  prices.  Even  this 
program  was  not  publicized  to  the  extent 
that  all  military  personnel  were  aware  of  It. 
MUltary  personnel  of  minority  groups  ex- 
pressed concern  that  If,  and  when  such  pro- 
grams are  established  in  the  community  that 
they  will  apply  equally  to  all  personnel.  Mi- 
nority personnel  tended  to  express  the  feel- 
ing, as  will  be  highlighted  later,  that  enter- 
tainment programs  at  such  facilities  must 
be  diverse  In  nature,  acknowledging  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  all  ethnic  groups. 

(2)  Recommendation — Military  Installa- 
tions and  local  community  organizations 
should  establish  liaison  to  insure  that  off- 
F>06t  faculties  are  keyed  to  acceptance  and 
Integration  of  the  serviceman  Into  the 
community. 

(di  Off-Post  Job  Opportunities— 
(1 )  Because  of  the  general  area  of  Job  dis- 
crimination In  the  country,  the  citing  of  one 
such  case  which  Involved  the  dependent  of 
a  member  of  the  military  personnel  rein- 
forced the  Idea  that  discrimination  does  exist 
in  the  Fort  Monmouth  civilian  community. 
The  civilian  rights  panelists  also  cited  cases 
within  the  community  against  non-military 
personnel.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  participants 
had  applied  for  a  Job.  passed  the  necessary 
tests,  and  was  told  to  wait  at  home  until 
contacted.  When  the  contact  was  not  estab- 
lished within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time, 
the  individual  visited  the  office,  only  to  be 
told  that  the  office  had  been  unable  to  con- 
tact her.  Consequently,  someone  had  been 
placed  In  the  Job.  It  was  evident  to  the  con- 
ferees that  this  t\TDe  tactic  has  been  used 
often  in  the  past  to  deny  the  hiring  of  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  A  discussion  was  also 
held  on  Project  Referral,  the  new  DOD  Pro- 
gram designed  to  match  military  retirees  with 
Job  openings  In  civilian  Industry.  The  form 
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used  In  this  program  calls  for  the  applicants' 
race  and  provides  this  Information  to  civilian 
employers,  thus  giving  employers  the  option 
of  not  even  considering  minority  group  mem- 
bers, if  they  so  desire. 

(.2)  Recommendation^As  In  the  programs 
cited  above,  military  installations  must  be- 
come actively  engaged  with  the  communities 
to  insure  equal  Job  opportunities.  Further, 
forms  used  In  Project  Referral  should  be 
evaluated  as  pertains  to  their  Intended  pur- 
pose and  potential  usage.  Military  personnel 
should  be  made  aware  of  those  agencies  at 
their  disposal  to  handle  Job  opportunities  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

(e)  Military  Police  Relationship  with 
Minorities — 

(1)  The  seminar  members  discussed  the 
overall  relationship  of  the  technique  em- 
ployed by  the  military  police  when  dealing 
with  soldiers.  However,  the  MP — black 
minority  relationship  dominated  the  discus- 
sion. The  concensus  of  the  group  was  that 
when  a  group  of  white  soldiers  Eussemble,  the 
purpose  is  to  have  a  discussion.  However, 
when  a  group  of  blacks  assemble,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  plotting.  Cases  were  cited  to  sub- 
stantiate this.  Nevertheless,  whether  these 
situations  are  real  or  imagined,  effective  pro- 
grams must  be  established  to  eliminate  them. 

(2)  Recommendation — MP  programs  must 
be  continued,  and,  where  not  In  effect,  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  the  sensitive  subject  of 
law     and     order    as     pertains     to     blacks 
minorities. 

(f)  On  Post  Entertainment  Pacillties — 

(1)  The  consensus  of  the  group  was  that 
there  Is  no  "common  extracurricular  atmo;- 
phere  of  understanding."  Polarization  of  tiie 
races  evidences  itself  in  officer  clubs,  EM 
clubs  and  service  clubs.  The  basic  problem 
stems  from  a  lack  of  diverse  programs,  itiid 
a  basic  lack  of  understanding  of  and  appre- 
ciation for  heritage,  and  cultural  salislac- 
tion.  It  Is  commonly  felt  that  these  facilitirs. 
particularly  the  EM  club,  the  service  clubs, 
and  officers  club  do  not  relate  to  the  black 
soldier.  The  mix  of  live  music  and  records, 
for  example,  must  be  more  balanced,  i  e  . 
soul  versus  country-western  and  hard  rock. 
Additionally,  it  was  felt  that  the  service  club 
could  play  a  very  Important  role  by  creating 
an  educational  atmosphere  through  the  pres- 
entation of  informal  discussions  of  current 
problems,  and  showing  of  films  on  black 
minority  history.  The  group  agreed  that  the 
blacks  are  sufficiently  educated  on  the  his- 
tory of  whites  In  the  making  of  the  country. 
Most  whites  were  enthusiastic  about  such 
informal  discussion  and  the  chance  to  learn 
more  about  black  history.  As  was  the  case 
in  other  areas,  it  was  felt  that  some  of  the 
potential  black  apprehensions  about  stich 
facilities  would  disappear  with  better  overall 
management  which  relates  to  the  "individual 
soldier  as  a  human  being",  as  opposed  to  be- 
ing managed  as  a  "thing". 

(2)  Recommendation — Military  entertain- 
ment facilities  must  reevaluate  their  pro- 
grams to  Insure  that  they  relate  to  the  in- 
dividuals and  issues  of  today.  More  efforts 
should  be  made  to  insure  that  EM  and  NCO 
clubs  are  publicised  to  inform  post  personnel 
of  what  is  occurring. 

(g)  Post  Exchanges  and  Book  Stores — 

( 1 )  In  the  weeks  Just  prior  to  the  seminar. 
a  group  of  black  soldiers  from  the  US.ASCS. 
School  Brigade  had  met  with  post  personnel 
concerning  the  lack  of  products  In  tlie  PX 
for  blacks.  An  Investipatk^n  revealed  that  the 
complaints  were  valid  The  items  reciuested 
have  since  been  placed  in  stock  This  par- 
ticular subject  was  addressed  In  the  .seminar. 
The  blacks  were  satisfied  with  the  action 
taken  but  addressed  the  overall  subject  of 
black  minority  awarenes-?  to  all  concerned. 
The  essence  of  the  basic  question  was  "Do 
we  have  to  continuously  attack  each  individ- 
ual situation  !n  order  to  achieve  results'" 
Book  stores  similarly  do  not  appear  to  stock 
items  to  satisfy  all  ethnic  groups    In  addl- 
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tion,  there  was  a  general  attitude  the  book 
stores  did  not  cater  to  all  Intellectual  levels. 
Unit  davTooms  possibly  offer  an  additional 
source  for  books  on  topical  subjects  of  cur- 
rent interest. 

( 2 )  Recommendations  —  Post  exclianges, 
book  stores  and  other  similar  facilities  must 
develop  a  sense  of  awareness  of  the  customers 
they  serve  and  conduct  business  accordingly. 
The  unit  commander  should  seek  suggestions 
from  members  of  his  command  as  to  litera- 
ture which  will  be  purchased  through  the 
unit  fund. 

(h)  Regulations  cm  Appearance — 

( 1 )  The  members  of  the  seminar  vigorously 
addressed  the  problem  of  standardization 
in  the  implementation  of  Army  regulations. 
Tliere  was  hardly  any  dlscu.sslon  about 
whether  the  regulations  allowed  soldiers  to 
wear  Afro-style  haircuts  The  discussion  cen- 
tered around  the  fact  that  the  policy  should 
be  easily  understood  and  that  subordinate 
commanders  should  not  have  the  authority 
to  deviate  from  the  Army  regulations.  Most 
felt  that  for  example,  if  the  regulation  says 

'no  more  than  tliree  inches  long  and  neatly 
trimmed  around  the  ears",  the  unit  com- 
mander should  not  have  the  authority  to 
direct  ".  .  .  no  more  than  two  inches  long  on 
top  and  closely  cut  on  the  sides  .  .  .".  An- 
other situation  at  Fort  Monmouth  appears 
to  develop  from  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
the  two  primary  activities  on  post.  Whereas 
ECOM  has  relatively  few  military  EM  in  com- 
parison with  civilians,  the  composition  is 
Just  opposite,  particularly  when  considering 
the  School  Bripade.  Personnel  within  the 
School  Brigade  feel  that  they  are  required  to 
accept  certain  standards  of  appearance  at 
the  risk  of  punitive  actions  whereas  ECOM 
EM  are  allowed  wide  latitudes  m  sta:.dards 
of  appearance.  This  Incident  Is  cited  because 
it  would  probably  apply  in  most  cases  where 
there  are  military  organizations  with  differ- 
ent makeups  of  personnel  and  responsibil- 
ities The  blacks  related  this  very  easily  to 
standards  for  the  Afro-style  haircut. 

(2)  Recommendation — Subordinate  com- 
manders should  not  be  allowed  to  modify 
military  regulations  as  apply  to  standards 
of  military  appearance  Standards  should 
be  more  widely  publicized. 

il)  Lack  of  Communication  with  Unit 
Leaders — 

(1)  The  black /minority  soldier  feels  that 
he  has  no  communication  link  with  his 
platoon  sergeants  ISO  and  unit  commander. 
He  considers  that  the  white  NCO's  and  offi- 
cers do  not  understand  his  black  problems 
and  the  black  NCO's  and  officers  will  not  in- 
teract with  him  for  fear  of  censorship  with 
the  organization.  For  example,  he  cites  the 
case  to  bring  black  items  into  the  PX  as 
being  one  fought  by  PVT's  and  SP4's.  An- 
other case  was  hiphllchted  where  a  proup  of 
PVT's  and  SP4's  established  a  group  to  edu- 
cate their  "soul  brothers"  from  the  South 
about  his  Interactions  in  the  Integrated  so- 
ciety. The  purpose  of  the  group  was  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  some  of  the  fears  and 
frustrations  held  by  the  black  soldier  born 
and  raised  In  the  tradition  of  southern 
segregation.  All  attempts  to  get  black  NCO's 
and  officers  interested  failed  for  the  reason 
cited  above.  It  was  generally  felt  that  all 
Involved  can  and  must  be  educated,  and 
that  such  education  must  be  on  the  unit 
level,  with  participation  by  all  unit  per- 
sijnnel.  The  attendees  expressed  complete 
dissatisfaction  with  present  command  In- 
f.irmatlon  programs.  They  reject  the  un- 
iniaETinati-.e  lectures  on  Russian  missiles,  the 
American  Fighting  Man.  etc  They  unani- 
mously felt  the  need  for  dynamic,  imagina- 
tive programs  addressing  racial  tension  and 
other  relevant  is:sups  of  our  times.  They  want 
to  participate  and  they  want  their  leaders 
to  participate  with  them  One  battalion  of 
the  School  Brigade  was  cited  as  having  al- 
readv  established   a   council   which   consists 
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o ;  Onicers.  to  Include  the  Bn  CO,  NXOi  and 
liwer  raiiicirig  EM.  EM  with  problems  are 
pjrml'ted  to  di.scuis  their  problems  v.-ithout 
hiving  made  prior  appoi.itmer.ts.  The  coun- 
c  :  cperatca  very  iniormaliy.  EM  stated  that 
:  lis  arrar.gen.ent  had  done  much  to  alleviate 
EM  rru-'.ratioxis. 

1 2)  Rocommer.datlon  —  Battalion  and 
liwer  level  units  should  establish  seminars 
and  tjtlier  dUcuisions  on  relevant  Issues,  par- 
•  c;',larly  on  the  racial  Issue.  All  personnel. 
L  tif-ers.  NCO'.s  etc  should  be  required  to 
participate.  They  should  be  established  bn 
a  continuous  boois.  Additionally,  all  unit 
s  ipervisors  shotild  be  requ.reU  to  attend 
command  information   training  programs. 

'Ji  Black  Minority  Educational  Prepared- 
ness for  Military  Schoc.ling  — 

(1)  Personnel  attending  the  seminar  as- 
s  jciated  'Ar-lth  the  School  environment  felt 
t  lat  more  attention  need  be  given  to  the 
blacK  minority  student  These  students 
liBve  not  had  the  strong  educational  back- 
ground as  have  their  vi-hite  peers.  Conse- 
quently, more  cour.seilng  is  needed  to  achieve 
t  ie  same  level  of  competence  while  attend- 
1  ig  military  schools.  The  program  appears 
r  >  be  extremely  valuable  in  order  to  otTset 
c  ises  of  improper  selection,  placement  by 
t  ie  recruiting  program  and  induction  cen- 
t  irs.  This  problem  was  highlighted  by  the 
f  let  that  although  the  percentage  of  black 
niinontles  vs  white  attending  school  is  con- 
s  derably  small,  the  percentage  of  both  seek- 
1  ig  assistance  in  education  centers  is  about 
e^ual.  Conferees  tended  to  think  that  one 
area  of  frustration  is  the  dual  responsibility 
of  the  students  to  their  academic  studies 
ai'.d  to  their  parer.t  organiza-ions  for  admln- 
1;  tratlve  requirements.  An  individual  from 
t  ^e  mental  hygiene  clinic  pointed  out  that 
frustrations  are  evident  by  the  total  number 
or  students  visiting  the  mental  hygiene 
c  inic.  He  went  on  to  highlight,  however, 
t  lat  the  number  of  blacks  minorities  is  dis- 
p  roportlonately  small  in  comparison  to  the 
t)tal  population  visiting  the  clinic.  When 
:  ley  do.  their  problems  have  reached  such  a 
c  jmplex  stage  that  it  Is  difficult  to  assist 
t  lem.  The  problems  of  whites  are  identified 
and  treated  while  they  are  manageable. 

i2)  Recommendation  —  Military  educa- 
t  onal  Institutions  should  investigate  the 
r  iquirement  for  more  complete  counseling 
o'.  blacks  minorities  Clinical  programs 
s  lould   be   more   widely  publicized. 

iki    Information  Communication    Gap — 

lit  All  participants  stated  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Inspector  General  system.  They 
d;d  admit,  however,  that  they  were  not  quite 
sire  as  to  his  assigned  responsibilities.  Par- 
t  clpants  expressed  varying  degrees  of  levels 
o  ■  command  which  one  had  to  go  before 
bslng  able  to  see  the  IG  Bv  the  time  they 
siiw  him  the  emergent  problem  in  many 
cises  no  longer  e.xisted.  One  participant  put 
i1  this  way — "How  long  is  the  chain^"  There 
•^  as  a  concensus  that  information  about 
s  ich  policies  as  pertains  to  the  IG  must  be 
widely  disseminated.  One  participant  sug- 
g  !sted  that  If  the  soldier  were  given  complete 
a  id  good  information  in  a  palatable  manner, 
tie  number  of  congressional  inquiries  would 
b;  drastically  reduced  The  Information 
-jhich  is  believed  to  exist  may  relate  to  the 
wide  spread  feeling  that  the  individual 
siUder  is  being  mismanaged  and  his  NCO's 
a -e  not  competent.  He  basically  sees  his  im- 
n  ediate  superiors  as  Just  wanting  to  get 
ill  his  time  fcr  twenty  years.  One  of  the  most 
V  Kal  m.embers  of  the  seminar,  who  also  par- 
t  clpated  In  the  PX  situation  cited  above, 
s  ated  that  ",  .  .  the  Army  can  do  r.o  mul-^ 
t  )  make  the  milirary  a  better  thing  for  the 
s>Idler  .  .  .  All  that  we  are  asking  for  is 
d.?cipl!ne  with  understanding  .  . 

1 2)  Recommendation — Officers  and  NCO's 
n  list  be  made  aware  of  how  to  relate  to  their 
EM,  and  must  keep  the  channels  of  eom- 
Diunlcatlon    and    information    open    at    all 
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tlm.es.  Officers  and  NCO's  should  receive  train- 
ing In  group  dynamics  and  human  relations. 
( Obeservatlon:  It  Is  evident  that  the  sol- 
dier of  today  will  not,  as  the  soldier  of  yester- 
day, respond  simply  because — "Now  do  It  be- 
cause I  told  you.") 

il)    Army  Education  Program — 

(1)  A  number  of  participants  stressed  the 
role  of  education  In  minority  group  better- 
ment. They  had  a  general  Idea  of  the  Army 
Education  Program,  but  knew  few  specifics. 
One  person  directly  a.ssociat^d'V-ith  this  area 
stated  a  desire  to  develop  new  programs,  how- 
ever. In  further  discussion,  it  became  evident 
the  par:icipaiits  felt  there  was  a  lack  of 
direct  corrunand  Interest  In  education. 
"Everybody  talks  about  It,  but  nobody  is  do- 
ing anything."  Programs  of  interest  to  the 
participants  were  Project  Transition,  on-pcst 
college  courses  and  the  GED  and  college 
counseling  programs.  Many  pariiclpanls 
stated  that  the  higher  conunana  wa-s  unaware 
of  the  GI's  view  of  how  these  programs  were 
implemented,  i  e..  Command  is  more  reports 
oriented  than  people  oriented  Black  E.M 
stressed  the  need  for  some  type  of  on-post 
colle3:e  courses  in  black  history  and  minority 
group  identity.  This,  they  felt,  would  be  (,i 
beneat  to  both  whites  and  blacks. 

(2)  Recomemndations — Proper  funding. 
more  creativity,  and  wider  publicity  be  given 
to  the  Army  Education  Program  Programs 
and  courses  be  established  in  the  area  of 
black  history  and  minority  f?roup  identity. 
Direct  contact  on  a  quarterly  basis,  as  a 
minimum,  between  education  counselors  and 
Command-Staff  personnel.  This  would  end 
the  relative  Isolation  of  the  "actual  coun- 
selor" from  the  Command-StafT  personnel 
who  dictate  his  programs. 

im)  The  Black,  Minority  Myth — 
I  1 )  The  black  mln^jrlty  soldier  is  con- 
vinced that  the  white  man  considers  him  as 
being  inferior.  This  attitude  is  probably  geii- 
erated  by  the  traditional  role  of  blacks/mi- 
norities m  such  are.^s  as  past  unequal  edu- 
cational training  with  the  lack  of  black  ' 
minority  physical  appearance  in  pasltions  of 
status.  Two  e.tamples  were  cited  In  the  semi- 
nar which  tend  to  substantiate  such  atti- 
tudes. The  black  officer  told  of  a  normal 
conversation  with  a  white — the  two  met  dur- 
ing a  bus  trip.  The  black  was  asked  about  his 
educational  background.  Whereupon,  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  awarded  a  Bachelors 
and  a  Masters  Degree.  The  white's  comment 
to  this  wa.<!,  in  essence,  that  he  had  only  a 
high  school  education,  but  that  the  two  of 
them  were  on  an  equal  level  and  could  con- 
verse on  the  same  plane  The  white  further 
stated  that  he  had  difficulties  with  black/ 
minorities  with  less  education.  Another  par- 
ticipant told  of  having  been  called  to  a  mill- 
tar','  hospital  to  give  blo..5d  to  a  white  preg- 
nant woman.  His  blood  type  obviously 
matched  and  the  pathologist  performed  all 
other  tests.  Upon  discovering  that  he  was 
black,  the  pathologist  directed  him  to  the 
woman's  husband  who  queried  the  soldier 
as  to  disease,  family  mental  background,  etc. 
The  consensus  of  the  group  was  that  such 
stigmas  must  be  removed  from  our  socletv. 

(2)  Recommendation — .As  was  the  case  so 
often,  it  was  felt  that  communications  pro- 
grams between  the  races  at  all  levels  must  be 
made  paramount  In  order  to  eliminate  de- 
grading and  mythical  attitudes  towards 
blacks  minorities. 
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SPEcmc  Prosiems 


REPORT     ON     nCDUCTION     IN     RACIAL     TENSION 

FOST    MONMOtTH 

1.  By  DF  at  Inclosure  2,  the  Military  Equal 
Opportunity  Committee  reported  results  of 
the  30  June-2  July  1970  Seminar  on  Racial 
Tension  The  seminar  report  was  u.sed  to 
satisfy  USAECOM  and  USA.SCS  requirements 
to  AMC  and  First  US  Army,  respectively. 

2.  Inclosure  2  further  stated  that  a  report 
de.->ling   wi':h    F.^Tt    Monmouth,   specifically. 


would  be  furnished  NLT  1  Aug  1970,  This 
report  is  attached  as  Inclosure  1. 

3.  Although  the  basic  task  Involved  an 
investigation  Into  racial  tension  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, some  of  the  areas  addressed  may 
n.  t  appear  to  relate  directly  to  the  ba.sic 
subject.  The  Committee  considered  it  Im- 
perative to  report  these  areas  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  1 

(a)  The  Investigation  revealed  ihat  many 
areas  of  "imagined  discrimination"  by 
blacks  minorities  would  disappear  If  there 
were  an  overall  Improvement  in  various  post 
operations. 

(b)  Approximately  one-half  of  the  sem- 
inar participants  were  white.  Consequently, 
It  was  not  considered  a  prudent  action  to 
disregard  post  activities  which  appear  to 
contribute  to  their  inhibitions  and  frustra- 
tions. 

4  The  Committee  considered  solution  cf 
type  problems  falling  under  para.  3b,  above. 
to  be  essential  to  establishment  or  better- 
ment of  an  atmosphere  on  Fort  Monmouth 
which  would  contribute  significantly  to  ef- 
fective programs  of  communications 'talk  ' 
discussion  between  the  races.  If  this  assump- 
tion proves  to  be  fact,  then  each  area  ad- 
dressed In  Inclosure  1  does  relate  directly 
to  racial  tension.  If  It  proves  not  to  be 
related,  the  seminar  and  subsequent  Inves- 
tigation win  have  produced  many  positive 
suggestions  which  certainly  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  command. 

5.  As  stated  In  your  letters  to  AMC  and 
First  US  Army,  the  keynotes  to  the  success 
of  the  program  to  reduce  racial  tension  are: 

I  a )  Complete  and  continued  coordination 
and   cooperation  between  commands. 

( b )  Swift  implementation  of  approved 
programs, 

( c )  Wide  dissemination  of  Information  on 
Implemented  actions. 


Military  Equal  Opportunity  Report — 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J..  August  1,  1970 
1.  Conduct  of  Investigation:  The  30  June- 
2  July  1970  Seminar  Report  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  investigating  probable  causes  and 
possible  recommendation  for  establishing 
corrective  and  preventive  programs  to  reduce 
racial  tension  at  Port  Monmouth,  The  ap- 
proach used  Is  as  follows: 

I  a)  Steering  Committee — Select  members 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Steering  Commit- 
tee contacted  responsible  Fort  Monmouth 
activities  concerning  areas  discussed  In  the 
Seminar  Report.  Discussion  centered 
around: 

( 1 )  Validation  and  expansion  of  Informa- 
tion hii^hlighted  at  the  seminar, 

'2>  Development  of  programs  and  policies 
necessary  to  correct  valid  complaints  and 
prevent  future  occurrences. 

:3t  Information  programs  designed  to  In- 
form EM  of  command  actions,  post  activities 
and  other  current  events  in  order  to  mini- 
mize Imaginative  problems. 

(b)  Participation  by  seminar  attendees — ■ 
Information  gathered  during  above  cited 
visits  was  brought  for  discussion  before  those 
personnel  of  the  seminar  who  desired  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  follow-on  report.  A  group  of 
approximately  twenty  personnel  (all  ranks, 
races  and  ages)  consistently  returned  to  the 
Education  Center  for  these  discussions.  Em- 
phasis was  continually  placed  on  the  role 
of  the  Individual  soldier  to  cooperate  with 
command  In  establishing  and  execvitlng  re- 
quired programs.  The  Chairman  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  apparent  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  concern  exhibited  by  the  young 
soldier  participants. 

(c)  Conclusions — 

1 1 )  The  recently  held  seminar  and  this  fol- 
1-iw-on  report  constitute  a  methodical  ap- 
proach and  firm  basis  upon  which  Port  Mon- 
mouth can  establish  appropriate  corrective 
and  preventive  programs  aimed  at  minimiz- 
ing racial  tension. 

(2)  Actions    to    date    h-^ve    been    Imnle- 
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mented  outside  of  normal  command  struc- 
ture and/or  at  an  organizational  level  too 
low  for  proper  exercise  of  command 
emphasis. 

(d)  Recommendation  —  Responsibilities 
must  be  fixed  at  a  level  in  the  organization 
which  has  esise  of  direct  access  to  the  com- 
mander for  Implementation  and  monltorshlp 
of  the  programs  recommended  In  this  report. 
Tills  may  be  accomplished  within  present 
organizational  arrangements  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  field  grade  officer  in  both 
USAECOM  and  USASCS  as  command  advisors 
on  matters  relating  to  treatment  of  blacks/ 
minorities,  racial  tension  and  general  race 
relations.  This  officer  would  work  closely 
with  the  Inspector  Generals  and  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Officer/Community  Relations 
Specialist  in  handling  the  problems  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  Black /minority  soldiers 
should  have  the  option  of  discussing  alleged 
cases  of  discrimination  with  this  officer.  In- 
asmuch as  blacks /minorities  tend  presently 
to  discuss  TEiclal  problems  more  freely  ■with 
one  of  their  similar  social  background,  It  Is 
recommended  that  this  officer  be  a  member 
of  the  black /minority  group. 

2.  Discussions  and  Recommendations  on 
Topics  Investigated: 

(a)   Off-Post  Housing— 

(1)  The  investigation  into  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  off-post  housing  centered 
around  determining  the  role  Port  Monmouth 
plays  in  assisting  military  personnel  locate 
housing  and  identifying  possible  cases  of 
discrimination.  All  responsibilities  in  this 
area  are  vested  in  the  Port  Monmouth  Family 
Housing  Office  (PMHO) .  This  office  main- 
tains a  housing  referral  list  of  rentals  avail- 
able in  the  Monmouth  area.  This  list  Is  ob- 
tiined  by  personal  contact  with  local  real 
estate  agencies,  and,  occasionally,  by  Indi- 
vidual home  owners  calling  PMHO.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  PMHO  deals  only  with 
agencies  that  do  not  practice  discrimination. 
The  office  has  never  received  a  discrimination 
complaint  from  military  personnel  assisted 
in  finding  off-post  housing.  This  is  ex- 
plained, however,  by  the  fact  that  agencies 
are  informed  that  their  houses  will  not  be 
listed  at  Port  Monmouth,  if  discrimination 
Is  practiced.  FMHO  takes  no  action  when 
such  an  agency  is  Identified.  The  result  is 
that  when  the  housing  referral  list  is  ex- 
hausted, the  soldier  finds  himself  dealing 
with  the  agency  which  practices  discrimina- 
tion. Specific  cases  In  the  Fort  Monmouth 
area  were  discovered  where  minorities  are 
grouped  together  in  segments  of  apartment 
complexes.  Officers  were  located  who  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  obtaining  housing  in 
predominately  white  neighborhoods.  Atti- 
tudes of  landlords  varied  from  subtle  tactics 
to  general  indifference  to  outright  hostility. 
In  order  to  provide  maximum  protection  for 
and  assistance  to  the  soldier,  FMHO  must 
become  more  active  In  Identifying  and  re- 
porting to  proper  authorities,  agencies 
which  practice  discrimination.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Inspector  General  and  ESC 
have  recently  initiated  some  changes  in 
FMHO  operations.  The  New  Jersey  Division 
of  Civil  Rights  and  Shore  Citizens  for  Better 
Human  Relations  have  expressed  a  desire  and 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  Fort  Monmouth 
in  the  area  of  housing  discrimination. 

(2)  Recommendations — 

(a)  Fort  Monmouth  should  establish  an 
active  program  of  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  civil  rights  groups  to 
assist  in  reducing  housing  discriminatory 
practices. 

(b)  Fort  Monmouth  should  play  an  active 
role  in  identifying  and  reporting  agencies 
practicing  discrimination  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

(c)  FMHO  should  serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  reports  of  all  alleged  practices  of  dis- 
crimination against  Fort  Monmouth  soldiers. 
All   soldiers  should  be   made   aware   of   the 
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function,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  reoort 
acts  of  discrimination. 

(d)  Although  Impractical  to  place  off 
limits,  an  annual  survey  should  be  estab- 
lished to  determine  the  number  of  military 
personnel  living  in  housing  units  identified 
as  practicing  discrimination.  This  data  could 
be  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  ac- 
tions to  reduce  discriminatory  practices. 

(b  I   Off-Post  Pacilltles — 

(1 )  Discussions  in  this  area  evolved  around 
the  provision  of  off-post  facilities  to  the 
soldier  at  Fort  Monmouth.  As  stated  In  the 
seminar,  a  considerable  amount  of  expendi- 
tures by  military  personnel  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth contribute  to  the  economic  base  of 
the  local  economy.  Therefore,  it  is  felt  that 
the  local  community  can  satisfy  some  of  the 
entertainment  requirements  of  the  military 
personnel.  The  basic  problem  Involved  here 
Is  the  relatively  low  pay  scale  of  the  military 
man  who  desires  to  participate  In  the  off- 
post  activities.  Communications  channels 
between  Fort  Monmouth  and  the  local  com- 
munity shoud  be  opened  In  an  attempt  to 
provide  maximum  benefits  to  the  Fort  Mon- 
mouth soldier.  Attempts  should  be  made  to 
effect  the  same  type  arrangements  with  local 
merchants  for  the  soldier,  as  apply  to  stu- 
dents. This  could  relate  specifically  to  stu- 
dent rates  at  theaters,  reductions  in  prices 
at  beach  facilities  In  Asbury  Park  and  other 
local  beach  facilities  and  the  possibility  of 
providing  free  or  reduced  price  tickets  to 
such  activities  as  the  Garden  State  Art  Cen- 
ter. Tliese  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
types  of  things  which  would  cause  the  soldier 
to  feel  that  the  local  community  relates  to 
him.  One  factor  in  favor  of  such  negotiations 
with  appropriate  representatives  of  the  local 
community  is  that  the  soldier  at  Port  Mon- 
mouth is  here  year-round,  as  opposed  to 
simply  catering  to  services  provided  during 
the  summer  season.  Another  subject  which 
is  closely  related  to  those  Just  discussed  is 
that  of  public  transportation  for  post  per- 
sonnel. Bus  service  presently  serves  the  post 
by  making  stops  at  the  east  and  west  gates. 
It  is  felt  that  the  interest  of  the  military 
personnel  could  be  better  served  with  little 
disadvantage  to  the  public  transportation 
service,  by  having  the  buses  which  presently 
stop  at  the  east  and  west  gates,  titillze  a  cen- 
tral location  on  the  post.  This  becomes  par- 
ticularly critical  when  considering  weekend 
bus  service,  whereby  the  individual  has  to 
walk  from  either  the  east  or  west  gate  to 
his  quarters  on  post.  The  types  of  services  in- 
dicated in  this  discussion  would,  in  fact, 
alleviate  what  appears  to  be  some  of  the 
major  complaints  of  the  Fort  Monmouth  sol- 
dier as  pertains  to  his  relationship  with  the 
local  commtinity. 

(2)  Reconnnendailoiis — 

(a)  Port  Monmouth  should  establish  ac- 
tive channels  of  communication  with  ap- 
propriate local  authorities  in  an  attempt  to 
enhance  the  community-military  relation- 
ship as  cited  above. 

(b)  A  survey  should  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine weekend  requirements  for  bus  serv- 
ices to  places  of  interest.  This  survey  could 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  negotiating  a  cen- 
tral post  location  for  public  buses. 

(c)  On  Post  Entertainment  Facilities — 
(1)  TTie  primary  area  of  Interest  here  per- 
tained to  the  Service  Club  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  the  EM,  in  general,  and  specifically 
to  the  black  minority  soldier.  A  basic  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Service  Club  is  the  po- 
tential one  area  on  the  post  which  might 
provide  a  "common  extracurricular  atmos- 
phere of  understanding".  It  is  believed  that 
the  soldiers  participating  in  this  Investiga- 
tion expressed  a  widely  shared  attitude  that 
the  EM  on  Port  Monmouth  would  voluntarily 
participate  in  Improving  the  Service  Club 
environment  and  making  its  activities  re- 
flect current  interests.  At  one  time  In  the 
past,    there   was    a    voluntary   EM    advisory 
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council  which  assisted  in  establishing  pro- 
grams, decorating,  etc.  Such  a  council,  if 
reestablished,  could  be  of  Immeasurable  value 
to  enhancing  the  operations  of  the  Service 
Club.  It  should,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
established  on  a  mandatory  basis.  Programs 
within  the  service  should  also  be  more  widely 
publicized  in  order  to  keep  soldiers  informed 
of  what  is  being  offered  Although  one  of  the 
most  popular  activities  of  the  Service  Club 
is  the  scheduled  dance  which  brings  girls 
in  from  the  local  communities,  there  is  a 
lack  of  participation  by  black  girls.  .Kn  inves- 
tigation into  this  problem  revealed  that  the 
post  must  pursue  more  actively  its  program 
to  interest  the  black  communitv  m  pa.'-ticl- 
patlng  in  these  affairs.  Finally.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  Service  Club  is  oriented  pri- 
niarily  towards  recreation  and  o:Hf'rt;i:;.:ne..t, 
Nonetheless,  It  is  believed  that  the  environ- 
ment does  provide  the  best  atmosphere  for 
the  so-called  "common  atmosphere  of  under- 
standing". It  is  \'..c7i''..irc  considered  appro- 
priate that  scheduled  informal  seminar  type 
discussions  on  racial  tension  be  held  in  the 
Service  Club,  to  Include  films  on  black  his- 
tory. The  Education  Center  was  considered, 
but  was  ruled  out  because  of  Its  possible 
connotation  of  intellectual  pursuit,  as  op- 
posed lo  an  Informal  chatting  session  amoni: 
Interested  persons.  A  common  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  "new  soldier"  was  as  inter- 
ested in  discussions  of  current  problems  as 
participating  in  recreation. 
2)  Recommendations — 
la)  A  voluntary  EM  advisory  council 
should  be  established  to  work  with  the  Serv- 
ice Club  for  advice  on  pro^-ram  development 
and  publicity 

I  b  I  Fort  Monmouth  should  initiate  con- 
tact with  the  local  community  to  Interest 
black  minority  girls  in  participating  in  Serv- 
ice CUib  activities. 

<c)  The  Service  Club  should  initiate  In- 
formal discus,sions  on  racial  tensions  and 
provide  for  educational  filnis  on  black,  mi- 
nority history.  The  Post  Education  Officer 
might  be  of  assistance  in  establishing  this 
program. 

id)    Post  Exchange — 

(1)  A  discussion  of  the  Post  Exchange  Is 
included  in  this  report  primarily  to  reflect 
an  area  where  positive  actions  are  being 
Taken  to  relate  to  blacks  minorities.  The  PX 
officer  is  completely  aware  of  the  problem 
and  lias  initiated  programs  for  testing  prod- 
ucts not  heretofore  carried  in  the  PX.  This 
matter  is  a  point  of  discussion  at  nation- 
wide conferences  of  PX  managers. 

(2)  Recommendation  The  PX  programs 
should  be  monitored  to  determine  their  value 
in  other  areas  such  as  book  stores  and  pos- 
sibly the  commissary. 

(e)  Standards  of  Appearance — 

1 1 )  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  publicity 
throughout  the  post  on  standards  of  appear- 
ance, particularly,  as  applies  to  Afro- 
haircuts.  Wide  publicity  Is  needed  in  order 
to  Insure  that  the  regulations  are  Interpreted 
in  a  standard  manner  by  all  concerned. 
Levels  of  appearance  should  be  as  equally 
applied  to  post  personnel  as  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible. This  includes  the  wear  of  civilian 
attire. 

1 21  Recommendation — Standards  of  ap- 
pearance .should  conform  to  a  set  policy, 
equally  eiifof^d  by  all  post  activities  and 
publicized  wldelv. 

(f)  Communlcitlons  Gap- — 

I I  1  Fort  Monmouth  as  the  rest  of  the 
Army,  basically  has  sufficient  regulations  to 
insure  fair  treatment  of  all  personnel  The 
area  which  mu.st  be  exploited  is  that  of  com- 
mtmications  between  races  This  communi- 
cations problem  must  be  attacked  \-igorously 
on  p  broad  front  by  commanders  at  all 
levels,  with  particular  empha'^ls  at  the  unit 
level  where  Interaction  can  lake  place  be- 
tween all  races  and  ranks  At  le-ast  one 
battalion  within  the  School  Brigade  has 
begun  such  a  program  on  a  limited  scale. 
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Tills  program,  however.  Is  aimed  more  at  in- 
di  .idual  problems  as  opfwsed  to  group  dy- 
namics specifically  keyed  to  interactions  on 
al  tension.  Investigation  paths  led  to 
one  single  conclusion  that  people  must 
k  discuss  communicate,  'A-ith  the  primary 
1  of  understanding  each  other.  For  exam- 
.  the  general  feeling  that  the  military 
ice  were  hostile  to  black  groups  could 
t  be  found  to  be  attributable  to  the 
in  the  performance  of  duties  as  an  en- 
cer  of  the  law.  The  basic  Issue  related  to 
MP  as  a  white  Individual  and  how  he 
ves  members  of  other  races.  The  same 
:rue  m  the  present  tension  ridden  environ- 
nt  of  a  black  MP  and  his  possible  reaction 
a  white  group.  The  investigation,  there- 
reached  the  conclusion  that  racial  ten- 
is  not  associated  with  MP's,  EM,  NCO's, 
officers  as  groups,  but  rather  each  as  an 
Uvldual.  It  Is  believed  that  each  of  th.se 
can  contribute  to  reducing  racial 
by  participation  in  frank  and  open 
at  the  unit  level.  Additionally, 
e  at  Port  Monmouth,  there  is  an  oppor- 
Jity   to   reach    many   Junior    officers    who 

1  be  required  to  cope  with  this  problem 
their  future  assignments.  These  are  those 

rs  attending  the  Signal  Officers  Advance 

jrse.  CON.\RC  Is  planning  to  include  fu- 

courses  on  racial  issue  in  the  currlcu- 

However.   within   the   authority  of   the 

Cohimanding  General,  action  should  be  inl- 

ated    locally    to    include    memliers    of    the 

lance  Course  In  discussions  on  racial  ten- 

:i.  Due  to  the  small  percentage  of  black' 

lority    officers    in    the    Advance    Course. 

would     be     beneficial     to     have     black 

lorlty  officers   from  other  peat   activities 

ticlpate.  For  the  purpose  of  future  ben- 

3.  it  would  also  be  extremely  valuable  to 

e    collaboration    between     the    Advance 

,:r.5e  and  the  School  Brigade.  Such  a  pro- 

~i  would  allow  interactions  between  offi- 

and  enlisted  personnel.  These  programs. 

ever,  should  be  conducted  so  as  not  to 

rfere  with  the  free  time  of  personnel. 

2  I    Recommendations — 
a  I   One  battalion  of  the  School  Brigade 
uld  be  selected  to  establish  a  racial  ten- 
semi  iiar  on  a  test   basis.  The  seminar 

uld  be  conducted  during  the   command 
jrmation    hour,    and    should    run    for    a 
5d    of   approximately   two   months.    Fu- 
'  programs  should  be  initiated.  bas°d  on 
t-e.«t  results. 
b)   Racial    tension    seminars    should    be 
Ini  lated    in    the    Signal    Officers    Advance 
Coirse.  This  program  should  be  executed  in 
unction    with    the    School    Brigade    for 
participation.      Black  minority      officers 
other  post  activities  should  be  required 
'  ooperat«  In  order  to  bring  balance  to  par- 
I  Dating  officers. 

BlackMinority    Military   Schooling— 

1)    Six    black    EM    participant*    in     the 

nar  expressed  the  belief  that  many  in- 

rs  were  treating  blacks  minorities  in 

udiclal  manner.   Educational   cotinsel- 

was  minimal,  thus  causln?  blacks  mi- 

to  phase  back  and  be  released  from 

The    general     con.sensus    was    that 

'minorities  tend  to  do  well  on  practical 

but   poorly   on    written    t«st5   One 

e  cause  for  the  poor  performance  Is 

blacks  ■minorities,     particularly    those 

segregated  school  systems,  are  not  be- 

e*d  to  have   the  same  educational   back- 

grofrnd  as  their  white  peers.  Under  this  as- 

ptlon,     performance     in    scho.jl     would 

rfelate  more  with  educational  foundation. 

opposed  to  tests  scores  for  entrance  into 

hx)l.    Blacks  minorities    would,    therefore. 

lire  more  counselling  in  order  to  achieve 

same    level    of    academic    achievement. 

se  backs  and  personnel  withdrawals  could 

be  studied  according  to  race,  for  no  such 

I  istlcs    have    been    maintained.    USASCS 

agreed    to   initiate  compUation   of   tSls 
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(2)  No  attempts  were  made  to  further  find 
students  who  alleged  discrimination.  One 
case,  however,  is  cited  to  give  an  indication 
of  type  complaints.  Black  Sp4  "X"  stated 
that  he  reenlisted  for  six  years  for  a  tech- 
nical course.  He  had  decided  to  make  the 
Army  a  career  and  wanted  to  move  out  of  his 
basic  inXantry  MOS  to  a  course  which  would 
give  him  satisfaction  in  the  military  and 
prepare  him  for  later  civUian  life.  He  alleged 
discrimination  and  little  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  cour->e  instructor.  This  might 
have  been  attributed  to  the  instructor's 
statement  that  Sp  "X"  was  only  the  third 
black  student  to  attend  that  particular 
course.  He  was  phased  out  of  the  course  due 
to  poor  performance  and  was  subsequently 
counselled  to  enter  another.  He  agreed  only 
to  find  out  later  that  the  new  area  terminates 
promotion-wi.?e  at  the  grade  of  E-A.  His  feel- 
ing, whether  right  or  wrong,  is  that  this  was 
a  deliberately  planned  act  to  hold  him  back 
because  he  Is  black.  It  is  this  type  case  where 
the  black  field  grade  advisor,  recommended 
above,  could  be  of  vital  assistance  to  the 
Individual  and  to  the  command. 

(3)  There  was  also  a  feeling  that  a  dis- 
proportionately small  number  of  black  mi- 
nority soldiers  visited  the  mental  hygiene 
clinic  for  early  treatment  of  frustrations  In- 
curred In  the  academic  environment.  Here 
again,  the  hospital  has  not  maintained  such 
records,  but  will  initiate  records  mainte- 
nance. 

I  4 )  Recommendation — 
I  a)  Very  close  monitorship  of  data  on  stu- 
dent failures  and  attendance  at  mental  hy- 
giene clinic  should  be  initiated  to  in.sure 
follow-up  action,  as  required,  in  accordance 
with  data  results. 

'hi  Information  maintained  on  students' 
performance  should  also  be  expanded  to  In- 
cl'ide    ii^istructor    trainees. 

3  Summary— This  report  Is  not  Intended 
to  represent  a  "cure  all"  for  the  problem  at 
hand.  It  represents  a  start  which  has  to  be 
monitored  closely.  Lessons  learned  must  be 
applied  to  expanded  future  programs.  Not 
everyone  agrees  that  this  is  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. These  individuals  believe  that  dls- 
C'assl,jn  will  only  reinforce  existing  prej- 
udices and  hard  feel'ngs  The  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  such  opinions  were  In  an 
extreme  minority.  There  are  also  those  who 
feel  that  discussion  is  necessary,  but  that  It 
must  be  controlled  closely,  less  tempers  and 
emotions  may  become  overactive  The  in- 
volvement of  the  committee  to  date  doos  not 
substantiate  this  belief.  The  subject  Itself  Is 
an  emotional  one,  dealing  with  deep-seated 
attitudes  and  feelings.  The  vent  must  be 
opened  completely  in  order  to  enhance  free 
and  honest  communications.  To  this  end.  it 
Is  felt  that  the  Equal  Opportunity  Commit- 
tee has  provided  the  basis  for  a  program  on 
racial  tension,  which  can  be  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  through  the  processes 
of  direct  command  emphasis 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  highlighted 
that  the  basic  problem  will  be  solved  only 
through  the  long  range  program  of  com- 
munications. The  blacks  minorities  under- 
stand this,  but  are  Interested  in  positive  ac- 
tion to  reduce  racial  dUcrimlnatlon  In  the 
now"  timeframe  For  thLs  reason,  the  Com- 
mittee feels  strongly  that  the  Immediate  es- 
tablishment of  the  black  minority  military 
advisors  Is  a  mandatory  requirement.  It  will 
provide  an  effective  channel  for  top  level 
Commanders  to  be  kept  appraised  of  this 
sensitive  and  potentially  explosive  problem. 

Eat-AL  OppoRTrNn-Y  Seminar — Military 
Personnel 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  DC  ,  September  21.  1970. 
1.  Reference  is  made  to  letter,  this  head- 
quarters,   10   March    1970,   subjpct   as   above, 
which  directed  that  a  series  of  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Seminars   for   military   personnel   be 
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conducted  throughout  this  command  (Incl 
1 ) .  These  seminars  were  most  successful  In 
Instilling  an  interest  at  all  levels  for  develop- 
ing measures  whereby  racial  problems  could 
be  reduced  or  eliminated.  The  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  commanders, 
officers,  civilian  supervisors,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  other  enlisted  personnel 
was  commendable. 

2.  Attached  for  your  information  and  ap- 
propriate action  Is  the  report  made  to  DA  of 
the  results  of  these  seminars  (Incl  2).  DS 
AMC  commanders  are  requested  to  give  this 
matter  their  personal  attention  and  In  the 
future  continue  to  hold  seminars  periodically. 

For  the  commander  1 

Robert  C.  Forbes, 
Major   General,    U.S.    Army,   Director   of 
Personnel,    Training    and    Force    De- 
velopment. 

Equal  Opportunity  Seminars — Military 
Personnel 
Department  op  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10,  1970. 

1.  References: 

(a)  AR  600-21. 

(b)  Message,  this  headquarters,  dated  3 
October  1969.  subject:  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Treatment  of  Military  Personnel. 

(c)  Message,  this  headquarters,  dated  17 
October  1969,  subject:  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Treatment  of  Military  Personnel. 

(d)  Letter,  this  headquarters,  dated  9 
January  1970.  subject:  Equal  Opportunity 
and  Treatment  of  Military  Personnel. 

2.  Equal  opportunity  within  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  requires  close  and  con- 
stant attention  by  each  of  us  at  all  times. 
Problems  in  this  regard  continue  to  occur. 
For  this  reason,  each  commander  must  take 
preventive  action  to  avoid  occurrence  of  the 
problem  and  rapid  action  If  the  problem 
actually  occurs.  We  must  take  action  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  equal  opportunity. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  an  address 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army  In  October  1969,  had 
this  to  say  about  Equal  Opportunity:  "At  no 
level  can  commanders  afford  to  assume  that 
all  Is  well  with  their  troops  because  there  Is 
silence  on  racial  matters.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  wait  for  complaints." 

4.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  Insti- 
tuted a  number  of  measures  to  assist  in  Im- 
proving racial  relations.  Among  these  are 
Equal  Opportunity  Seminars.  These  seminars 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Continental 
Army  Command  and  are  being  planned  at 
other  major  commands.  Accordingly,  you  are 
directed  to  conduct  a  series  of  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Seminars.  Their  purpose  Is  to  develop 
positive  measures  to  promote  equal  oppor- 
tunity, to  Improve  understanding  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  p>ollclea  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  equal  opportunity,  and  to 
recommend  additional  techniques  for  con- 
tributing to  the  Army-wide  program. 

5.  The  following  guidance  is  provided: 

(a)  Seminars  will  be  conducted  at  your 
installation  or  activity. 

(b)  Military  personnel  of  all  grades  and 
minority  groups  will  participate  In  all  semi- 
nars. 

ic)  Civilian  supervisory  personnel  will  also 
participate  In  all  seminars. 

(d)  The  series  will  be  conducted  not  later 
tiian  31  May  1970.  Major  subordinate  com- 
manders will  conduct  seminars  during  June 
1970. 

(e)  The  results  of  the  above  seminars  will 
be  furnished  thla  headquarters  not  later 
than  15  July  1970,  by  each  commander  re- 
porting directly  to  thla  headquarters.  This 
report  should  Include  an  assessment  of  spe- 
cific problems  of  equal  opportunity,  lessons 
learned  from  the  seminars,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  promoting  communication  among 
all  personnel  and  for  promoting  equal  op- 
portunity.  This   headquarters   will   evaluate 
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the  reports  and  conduct  a  command  seminar 
la  August  1970.  The  results  of  the  command 
seminar  will  be  disseminated  to  all  com- 
m.mders. 

if  J  Installations  with  more  than  one  unit 
or  activity  will  conduct  a  combined  sem- 
inar. Units  or  activities  located  on  installa- 
tions other  than  those  controlled  by  the 
Army  Material  Command  will  request  the 
host  command  to  be  Included. 

6.  Assistance  and  information  you  may  re- 
quest should  be  addressed  to  the  Directorate 
of  Personnel  and  Training,  this  headquarters, 
P.  J.  Chesarek, 
General,  U.S.  Army,  Commanding. 

USAMC     Equal     Opportunity     Seminars — 
Military  F>ersonnel 

summary  report 

1.  Equal  Opportunity  Program, 

la)  Command  emphasis  Is  essential  to 
continuing  success  of  such  a  program,  but 
the  support  of  an  equal  opportunity  program 
must  become  a  project  of  each  percon  in  the 
Army,  Military  personnel  should  never  pass 
the  opportunity  to  defend  the  program  the 
same  as  one  loyally  defends  other  Army  ac- 
tions, philosophies,  and  traditions.  All  per- 
sonnel are  leaders  in  the  handling  and  treat- 
ing of  equal  opportunity  matters. 

lb)  The  seminar  approach  to  easing  racial 
problems  and  the  suggested  solutions  derived 
may  be  misleading  and  could  give  faulty 
cnnclusicns.  Direct  involvement  by  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  awareness  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  is  necessary.  Problems 
such  as  the  communication  and  generation 
gaps  are  much  deeper  than  at  first  realized. 
These  two  problems  are  compounded  by  cul- 
tural mores  and  the  reluctance  of  a  portion 
of  our  society  to  changing  the  "s'atus  quo". 

ici  Commanders  inust  indicate  openly 
where  they  stand  on  racial  matters.  Misun- 
derstood orders  and  directives,  and  indeci- 
siveness,  help  create  an  unfavorable  racial 
atmosphere.  At  every  opportunity,  a  com- 
mander must  express  to  his  men  that  he  fully 
s\ipports  the  program.  His  actions  must  attest 
to  his  words. 

( d  I  While  the  plight  of  the  minority  group 
soldier  is  recognized  and  appreciated,  extreme 
caution  is  suggested  in  plans  developed  to 
ease  racial  tension  in  the  Army.  Plans  must 
be  applicable  to  all  minority  groups  and  not 
develop  into  black  versus  white,  which  might 
eventually  lead  to  further  polarization.  It  is 
important  that  all  soldiers  of  all  ranks  be 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  are  soldiers 
first  and  that  equal  opportunity  will  be  ac- 
corded them  without  regard  to  race,  religion 
or  national  origin. 

ie»  A  film  should  be  made  and  distributed 
which  shows  the  Army's  progress  In  race 
relations. 

(f)  Periodic  briefings  of  military  personnel 
and  .^supervisors  should  be  held.  Such  brief- 
ings could  be  held  before  a  seminar,  for  ex- 
ample, and  a  survey  taken  of  those  present 
who  might  be  willing  to  participate  in  a  later 
di.icusslon. 

(gi  Interaction  with  leaders  and  business- 
men of  the  local  civilian  community  should 
be  encouraged  on  a  continuing  basis  as  a 
means  of  positively  affecting  attitudes  and 
improving  the  Army's  Image. 

( h  I  The  goal  of  equal  opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces  can  be  advanced  by  building  a 
positive  attitude  through  frequent  and  pub- 
lic declarations  of  policy  by  commanders  that 
equal  opportunity  based  solely  on  ability  does 
exist  for  all  military  personnel.  If  majority 
and  minority  groups  can  be  convinced  that 
opportunity  Is  not  based  on  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin,  then  much  will  have  been 
done  to  eliminate  unrest  and  accusations  of 
discrimination. 

(i)  Programs  must  include  a  discussion  of 
community  problems  since  prejudices  learned 
in  a  community  do  not  automatically  dis- 
appear inside  an  installation's  gate  Minority 
groups  in  many  cases  do  not  wish  to  be  set 
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aside  for  special  favors  or  attention,  but  are 
seeking  equal  opportunity  only. 
2.  Seminars. 

(a)  Seminars  should  be  held  periodically 
and  at  the  lowest  level  possible.  Adequate 
pre-semlnar  publicity  can  be  made  to  the 
entire  command  so  that  many  ideas,  com- 
ments, and  problem  areas  may  be  presented 
for  open,  frank  discussion.  The  seminar  Is  a 
positive  preventative  measure  which  can  deal 
with  racial  problems  and  situations. 

(b)  Groups  of  10-20  personnel  are  con- 
sidered workable  A  well  balanced  representa- 
tion of  rank,  race,  supervisors  and  noniuper- 
vlsors  should  be  obtained. 

(c)  An  unstructured  program  produces 
freer  Interaction  and  more  discussion.  Group 
discussions,  however,  must  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  leader  who  is  able  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussion fiowing. 

(d)  The  consensus  of  many  units  is  that 
the  Army  has  the  regulations  to  forbid  and 
discourage  discrimination  at  all  levels.  How- 
ever, regulations  and  directives  cannot  alone 
change  social  patterns  and  behaviors.  The 
Army  is  not  a  separate.  Isolated,  abstract 
entity  from  the  mainstream  of  American 
society.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  much  a 
part  of  that  society  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly influences  nearly  every  segnient  of 
American  life.  The  Army  continues  to  make 
tremendous  advances  In  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion. Integration,  technology  and  human  de- 
velopment. But  the  problems  discussed  In 
the  seminars  are  personal  and  need  a  per- 
sonal commitment  on  the  part  of  every 
soldier  affected.  If  nothing  else  is  learned 
from  the  seminars,  it  is  that  there  are  no 
easy  re.idy  made  solutions  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination,  and 
that  a  change  in  attitudes  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  all  members  of  the  Army  as  equals. 

(e)  Skillful  stimulation  by  moderators, 
speakers,  conference  leaders  and  seminar 
sponsors  is  essential  to  obtain  meaningful 
group  participation  and  a  free  and  open  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Once  this  is  done,  the  sem- 
inar comes  to  life  and  the  misunderstand- 
ings, attitudes,  emotions  and  stereotyped 
thinking  that  may  lead  to  discriminatory 
practices  are  subjected  to  open  discussion. 
Equal  Opportunity  Seminars  can  be  useful 
and  effective  tools  for  easing  racial  tension 
and  promoting  understanding,  only  if  the 
key  participants  or  organizers  of  such  con- 
ferences fully  understand  and  fulfill  their 
individual  roles  of  moderators,  discussion 
leaders,  and  group  spokesmen.  There  should 
be  as  broad  a  racial  or  ethnic  "mix"  as  pos- 
sible of  seminar  participants,  speakers,  and 
discus.=ion  leaders.  If  women  are  present, 
seminar  sponsors  should  be  prepared  to  add 
an  extra  dimension  to  the  discussion  Greater 
participation  is  obtained  when  semlnar.=  are 
conducted  in  a  relaxed,  informal  atmosphere. 

(f)  Individual  written  critiques  by  sem- 
inar members  provide  a  good  way  of  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  seminars. 

(g)  One  unit  u.sed.  with  good  results,  co- 
moderators  of  equal  rank,  one  white  and  one 
black.  This  provided  an  atmasphere  of  equal- 
ity during  the  discussions.  "The  moderators 
outlined  the  reason  for  the  seminar.  DA  and 
AMC  policy,  and  how  command  and  IG 
channels  may  be  used  for  handling  com- 
plaints. 

3.  Communication 

(fi)  The  identification  of  the  problems  .ind 
presentation  of  the  facts  is  essential  to  good 
communication.  Too  often  an  incident  is 
allowed  to  be  reported  in  a  distorted  manner 
simply  because  the  facts  are  not  made  known 
to  those  concerned.  An  informed  person  Is 
a  more  satisfied  person.  The  elimination  of 
misconceptions  and  mythical  attitudes  will 
result  from  an  Informed  group. 

(b)  Direct,  oral  announcements  to  {x-rson- 
nel  of  Important  items  can  do  mucli  toward 
improving  the  communication  gap  than  .sim- 
ply publishing  an  item  in  written  form.  .'V 
combination  of  oral  and  written  announce- 
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ments  is  preferred  and  will  assure  that  per- 
sonnel are  properly  informed. 

ici  Social  events  held  after  duty  hours 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  for  bring- 
ing together  personnel  of  ail  races  who  work 
together.  In  many  garrison  situations,  per- 
sonnel leave  their  Job  areas  at  the  end  of 
a  day  ar.d  go  their  separate  ways.  As  a  result, 
these  personnel  know  litUe  or  nothing  of 
tlieir  fellow  worker's  living  conditions,  social 
life,  and  problems. 

(d)  More  publicity  must  be  made  as  to 
ways  and  means  for  the  soldier  to  get  assist- 
ance from  the  IG.  SJA.  and  other  agencies. 
Orientation  talks  by  the  IG  to  commanders 
and  troops  should  be  considered. 

(c)  Military  personnel  appreciate  bein< 
talked  with  '  as  oppo.sed  to  being  talked 
"down  to".  Communication  is  facilitated 
when  personnel  are  told  directly  about  a 
matter  with  the  opportunity  for  dialogue 

(f )  When  a  group  of  white  soldiers  assem- 
ble, the  concensus  of  most  onlookers  is  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  discussion.  When 
black  soldiers  assemble,  the  concenfus  is  that 
they  are  doing  it  for  no  good  reason.  These 
notions  must  be  dispelled  by  an  effective  edu- 
cation program  and  training. 

(g)  Service  clubs  can  play  a  very  impor- 
tant role  by  fostering  informal  discussions 
on  current  problems  and  minority  group  his- 
tory. Officer  and  NCO  clubs  should  provide 
balanced  programs  of  entertainment  relating 
to  all  groups 

(h)  Command  information  programs 
should  be  re'.iewed  to  insure  that  they  are 
relevant  to  the  issues  of  the  day  Partici- 
pation by  soldiers  should  be  allowed  through 
this  program  or  through  a  council.  Unit 
sup>€rvlsors  should  take  a  command  informa- 
tion training  program. 

(1)  Education  counselers  must  have  direct 
contact  with  commanders  More  publicity 
can  be  given  to  the  program  so  that  all  per- 
sonnel are  aware  of  the  opportunities  for 
continued  education. 

(J)  Military  personnel  who  speak  a  com- 
mon language  tend  to  socialize  together  be- 
cause of  difficulties  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  banding  together  by  these  sol- 
diers, for  example.  Is  often  misunderstood  and 
has  resvilted  in  group  confrontations 

Ik)  The  so-called  generation  gap  contrib- 
utes to  mistrust  and  lack  of  understanding, 
■youth  Is  more  aggressive,  vocal  and  demand- 
ing. Young  people  want  to  discuss  their  be- 
liefs and  attitudes,  and  are  eager  to  "talk 
with  the  establishment".  Young  enlisted 
men  have  welcomed  the  meaningful  dialogue 
or  forum  of  discussion  between  command 
and  racial  groups  In  addition,  the  young 
belonging  to  a  minority  group  want  to  be 
informed  by  their  commander  where  that 
commander  stand.^  on  racial  matters  By 
word  and  deed  a  ci-mmander  must  demon- 
strate where  he  stands  on  racial  matters  In 
order  to  eliminate  mistrust  in  a  particular 
minority  group 

il)  Personnel  Identify  and  interpret  sym- 
Ixils  and  their  meanings  in  different  ways 
For  example,  the  use  of  the  Confederate  flag 
is  accepted  in  general  by  the  white  society 
and  yet,  knowingly,  its  use  in  many  cases 
is  utilized  to  expre.ss  racist  opinior.s  and  is 
usually  seen  by  minority  groups,  particularly 
blacks,  as  a  symbol  of  racism  The  "Black 
Power"  symbol  of  the  clinched  fist  may  be 
either  a  means  of  expressing  greetings  in  a 
search  for  identity  as  a  people,  brotherhood, 
solidarity,  or  a  means  of  expressing  defiance 
toward  policies,  persons,  or  agencies,  le 
.^rmy  Its  use  at  official  events  or  formations 
may  be  cla.ssed  as  defiance,  but  when  u.sed  as 
a  greeting  between  friends  It  should  not  be 
interpreted    as    an    indication    of    militancy 

im)  More  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  the 
examples  of  the  reality  of  racial  harmony 
and  compatibility.  Good  acts  need  publicity 
as  well  as  bad. 

(n)  Communication  between  a  Junior 
officer  (or  NCO)  and  his  subordinates  is 
often   hindered    by   the   lack   of   experience 
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maturity.    Many    individual    problems 
e  simple  solutions;    the  troubled  soldier 
^n    needs    assisrance    from    his    superior. 
31    Channels   of   communication   are   not 
ays    open    cr    responsive    due    to    an    al- 
■d    or    real    credibility    gap    and    lack    of 
5t    by    minority    group    members.    Sliua- 
15    of    this    nature    are    often    aggravated 
the  aversion  of  the  majority  to  directly 
ress  racial   problems  which   may  be  dls- 
eful    or    unpopular    in    their    minds, 
pi    Due    to    the    nature    of    manv    duty 
ignments.   there    i.<   a   continual   problem 
keeping  all  people  informed    Action  must 
taken  to  injure  that  enlisted  as  well  as 
r  persi.  nne:   m.^et   together  periodical!  v 
keep    abreast    ..f    current    situations.    A 
lor   may   be   hesitant    to   relay    topics   to 
senior  for   numerous   reasons.   Also,   in- 
ticn   coming  from   the   top  of  an   or- 
■uzation    often    becomes    distorted    as    it 
.hrough  each  level   of  command.   Pe- 
c    meetings    can    help    solve    this    prob- 
Communlcations       and       counseling 
inlng  shoiild  be  given  during  all  phases 
military  training.  With  constant  emphasis 
communicating,  many  problems  with  ml- 
■ity   groups   can    be   eliminated. 
q»   Supervisors    and    others    should     oe 
itioned    against    using    such    phr.ases    as 
)y".   "you   people",   etc.   Pronunciation   of 
'-J-ds    such    as    Negro    should    be    correctly 
ie    as    Its    mLs-pronunclatlon.    deliberate 
otherwise,    can    be    offensive.    Minority 
gr<^up  personnel  want  to  be  classed  with  all 
contemporaries     regardless    of     race. 
or  color, 
r)    Promotion      regulations,      assignment 
—  Ices,  and  other  aspects  of   the   Amiys 
nnel   system  should   be  explained   and 
a  rifled     by     periodic     classes     to     enlisted 
pe;  sonnel. 

s)  Senior  officers  must  maintain  contact 
'1  personnel  under  their  Jurisdiction  by 
mg  persona!  visits  to  their  work  and 
ng  areas  An  awareness  and  sensltivltv 
racial  pr.iblems  will  then  follow.  Uncon- 
and  Indifferences  breeds  hosiilltv  and 
:6mpt. 

1 1  Minority  groups  emphasize  Increased 
esentaticn  of  their  members  In  man- 
ia; pc^r.uns  'o  •'improve  communlca- 
15'  and  generally  enhance  their  progress 
-"motion  of  either  civilian  or  military  ml- 
ty  members  must  be  made  on  qualifica- 
"  however. 
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3 )    Concessions  to  normal  mUltary  appear- 

-    bearing,   and   respect   must   be   ellml- 

Some  of  these  concessions  are  terms  as 

•  srse  discrimination.  The  normal  practices 

soldiering    and     the     reasons     therefore 

aid    be   explained    during   earlv   training 

!  he  new  soldier. 

Assignment  policies 
II   Minority    group    personnel    are    con- 
*ed   that   more  of  their  own  groups  are 
In  leadership  positions.  Minority  group 
srs  and  NCO's  should  not  be  used  as  a 
-ch    for    solving    a    commander's    racial 
■»^lems,  however.   Each  commander  must 
his  responslblUtv  by  the  use  of  training 
education,      and     counsel     from     available 
sources. 

)   In    many    USAMC    units,    the    small 

ber  of  military  personnel  assigned  does 

present  the  "critical  mass"  requirements 

ti  observed  to  Initiate  Inflammable  dls- 

.  The  minority  representation,  when  at 

wer  percentage  than   that  of  the  Army 

whole  or  even  that  of  the  nation.  Is  no 

for  pride  and  may  even  reflect  some 

of  disrrlminatlon.   It  does  reduce  the 

ties  for  racial   tension   to  develop 

ver. 

Training. 

)   A  discussion  of  racial  relations  should 

made  a  part  of  supervisory  development 

1  communication  courses  offered  to  both 

Uary  and  civilian  employees.  In  addition, 

arrivals    to    a    command    should    read 
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AR  600-21   and  other  pertinent  regulations 
to  make  them  familiar  with   DA  objectives. 

lb)  Commanders  at  the  unit  level  should 
be  provided  Instructions  and  reading  mate- 
rials designed  to  promote  understandlr.g  of 
minority  group  herit.%ge,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  Emphasis  must  continue 
to  be  placed  on  training  soldiers  of  limited 
educational  background  and  others  in  pro- 
grams such   as  TRANSITION. 

8.  The  individual  soldier. 

(ai  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
minority  group  soldier  suffers  a  much  greater 
insult  from  patronlzation  than  from  dis- 
crimination. This  form  of  hypocrisy  can  be 
more  harmful  than  overt  bigotry.  The  com- 
mander, who  bends  over  backward  in  an 
attempt  not  to  hurt  the  minority  soldier's 
feelings,  promotes  two  negative  responses.  He 
insults  the  minority  individual  who  feels  no 
need  for  special  help  -o  get  along,  and  his 
action  encourages  a  strong  backlash  reaction 
from  the  other  soldiers  who  are  quick  to 
recoanize  a  condescending  attitude. 

lb)  Another  major  problem  arises  from 
the  search  for  a  "color-blind"  attitude.  The 
minority  group  individual  is  different,  and 
often  possesses  different  sets  of  values,  ex- 
periences, and  educational  opportunltie.^.  It 
Is  the  function  of  command  to  recognise 
these  differences,  but  not  to  automatically 
consider  these  factors  coincidental  with  In- 
feriority. The  commander  is  responsible  for 
seeking  a  common  channel  of  commtmica- 
tion  with  minority  individuals  so  that  un- 
tapped potential  can  be  realized. 
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Personnel — General:     EQr.\L    Opportunity 

AND   Treatment    or   Military    Pkrsonnel 

USAMC  Supplement  I.  27  March  1970.  to 
AR  600-21,  Is  changed  as  follows: 

Page  5,  paragraph  75  [Added)  Equal  Op- 
portunity Seminars  fas  amended  by  Suppl 
1)  Is  superseded  as  follows: 

"Page  5,  paragraph  15  lAdded)  Equal  Op- 
portunity Seminars.  Seminars  will  be  held 
no  less  than  once  annually.  The  following 
guidance  Is  provided: 

"(a)  Seminars  will  be  conducted  at  Instal- 
lation or  activity  level 

"(b)  A  representative  group  of  mllltarv 
personnel  of  all  grade?  and  groups  will  par- 
ticipate In  all  sem.lnar.s 

"(c)  A  representative  group  of  civilian 
supervisors  will  also  participate  in  all 
seminars.  Such  personnel  will  be  supervisors 
rf  military  personnel,  have  responsibilities 
concerned  with  the  military  personnel  pro- 
gram, or  have  some  pertinent  relationship  to 
the  military  personnel  program. 

"(d)  Seminars  are  research  and  discus- 
sion groups,  studying  the  problems  and 
developing  proposed  solutions,  both  locally 
and  Armv-wlde.  It  is  not  Intended  that  the 
seminars  be  an  a5.sembly  of  all  personnel  of 
an  Installation  or  activity  passively  listening 
to  a  training  program 

"(e)  Results  of  the  seminars  will  be  docu- 
mented and  furnished  through  channels  to 
the  Commanding  General,  AMC.  ATTN: 
AMCPT-MS,  as  soon  as  possible  after  con- 
clusion. These  results  should  Include  an 
assessment  of  specific  problems  of  equal  op- 
portunity, lessons  learned  from  the  seminars, 
and  recommendations  for  promoting  com- 
munication among  all  personnel  and  for 
promoting  equal  opportunity. 

"(f)  Installations  with  more  than  one 
unit  or  activity  will  conduct  combined 
seminars.  Units  or  activities  located  on  In- 
stallations, other  than  those  controlled  by 
AMC,  will  request  the  host  command  to  be 
Included  !n  their  seminars 

"(g)  Activity  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Officers  may  be  asked  to  attend  since 
problems  in  the  m.iUtary  program  frequently 
have  their  basis  in  the  civilian  a:;d  private 
sector" 

Charles  T.  Horner    Jr. 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army. 

Chief  of  Staff. 


Personnel — General:     Equal    Opportcnitt 

AND  Treatment  of  Mh-itart  Personnel 

AR  600-21,  18  May  1965,  Is  supplemented  as 

follows: 

Page  1.  paragraph  2,  Applicability.  Tills 
supplement  applies  to  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Army  Materiel  Command  ( AMC) ;  AMC  major 
subordinate  commands  (Including  subordi- 
nate Installations  and  activities):  project/ 
product  managers:  and  separate  Installations 
and  activities  reporting  directly  to  Head- 
quarters, AMC. 

Page  1,  paragraph  3,  Policy.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  this  command  that  equal  opportunltv  and 
treatment  of  military  personnel  will  receive 
the  personal  attention  of  each  commander, 
officer,  civilian  supervisor,  and  noncommi'^- 
sioned  officer. 

Page  1.  paragraph  4.  Responsibility.  Each 
AMC  commander  and  each  AMC  project' 
product  manager  Is  responsible  for: 

(a)  Making  an  earnest  effort  to  recognize 
situations,  which  could  develop  Into  matters 
with  far-reaching  Implications. 

(  b )  Taking  aggressive  action  to  Insure  that 
everyone  under  his  control  Is  aware  of  the 
command's  concern  regarding  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  treatment. 

(C)  Insuring  that  lines  of  communication 
are  open,  and  that  all  personnel  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

id»  Knowing  what  the  personnel  under 
his  control  are  thinking,  and  being  concerned 
for  their  welfare. 

( e)  Instilling  In  each  officer,  civilian  super- 
visor, and  noncommissioned  officer  the  objec- 
tive of  equal  opportunity,  treatment,  and 
Ju-stlce  for  all  men  with  a  respectful  recogni- 
tion of  their  differences. 

(f)  Establishing  Equal  Opportunity  Sem- 
inars to  Improve  communication  between 
racial  groups,  to  develop  positive  meastires  to 
promote  equal  opportunity,  to  improve  un- 
derstanding of  Department  of  the  Army 
policies  and  regulations  pertaining  bo  equal 
opportunity,  and  to  recommend  additional 
techniques  for  contributing  to  the  Army- 
wide  program. 

Page  5,  paragraph  15  (Added)  Equal  Ou- 
portunity  Seminars.  Seminars  will  be  held 
periodically  as  directed  by  Headquarters. 
AMC,  by  separate  directive!  or  as  often  as 
desired  by  each  commander.  The  following 
guidance  Is  provided: 

(a)  Seminars  will  be  conducted  at  Instal- 
lations or  activity  level. 

(b)  Military  personnel  of  all  grades  and 
minority  groups  will  participate  in  all 
seminars. 

(c)  Civilian  supervisory  personnel  wUl  also 
participate  In  all  seminars. 

(d)  Results  of  the  seminars  wUl  be  docu- 
mented and  furnished  through  channels  to 
the  Conmaanding  General,  AMC.  ATTN: 
AMCPT-MS,  as  soon  as  possible  after  con- 
clusion. These  results  should  Include  an  as- 
sessment  of  specific  problems  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, lessons  learned  from  the  seminars, 
and  recommendations  for  promoting  com- 
munication among  all  personnel  and  for  pro- 
moting equal  opportunity. 

'e)  Installations  with  more  than  one  unit 
or  activity  will  conduct  combined  seminars. 
Units  or  activities  located  on  installations, 
other  than  those  controlled  by  AMC,  will 
request  the  host  command  to  be  Included  In 
their  seminars. 

Local  limited  supplementation  of  this  sup- 
plement Is  permitted  but  is  not  required.  If 
supplements  are  Issued,  commands.  Installa- 
tions, and  activities,  and  project  pr'^duct 
managers  will  each  furnish  one  copy  to  the 
Commanding  General.  AMC.  ATTN:  AMCPT- 
MS. 

For  the  Commander: 

Leo  B.  Jones, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army, 
Chief  of  Staff. 
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RECORDKEEPING,  SURVEILLANCE. 
AND  THE  FBI 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  week  I  have  talked  twice  of  a 
freedom  of  association  which  stands  in 
jeopardy  because  of  government  surveil- 
lance and  dossier  activity.  In  a  complex 
society  such  as  our  own,  the  ability  to 
gather,  store,  and  retrieve  massive 
amounts  of  information  about  citizens 
prondes  a  strong  basis  for  overt  govern- 
ment intimidation  and  coercion — intim- 
idation and  coercion  which  are  showing 
their  hands  today.  The  issue  is  more  than 
the  right  to  privacy — a  right  which  has 
been  cast  aside  by  an  administration 
concerned  only  with  national  security 
and  preventive  law  enforcement  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  important  interests. 
It  is  an  issue  that  goes  beyond  the  dubi- 
ous credibility  of  much  of  the  dossier 
information.  Certainly  the  most  basic  of 
democratic  freedoms — the  right  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  political  affairs  of 
the  nation — is  threatened. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  this  spring 
In  the  case  of  Tatum  against  Laird 
should  provide  a  bulwark  Kgainst  those 
investigatory  violations  of  basic  civil  lib- 
erties that  have  been  going  on  since  the 
Army  started  its  civilian  surveillance.  I 
congratulate  our  colleague  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  for  filing  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
with  the  Court.  And  though  congres- 
sional pressure  should  continue  on  the 
Army  and  the  President,  it  must  be  ex- 
panded in  its  scope.  For  all  indications 
are  that  the  Army  did  not  act  alone  in 
its  Intelligence  activities,  nor  did  they 
refuse  to  share  their  information  with 
other  government  agencies  engaged  in 
much  the  same  activity.  Congressional 
hearings  have  demonstrated  how  many 
such  agencies  exist,  the  most  disturbing 
of  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

There  is  clearly  a  mandate  for  con- 
gressional action  on  the  protection  of 
civil  liberties  from  incorrect,  misused, 
confidential,  or  illegally  obtained  infor- 
mation, especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
Bureau  and  its  computerization  of  this 
data.  Action  is  mandated,  first,  by  the 
total  absence  within  the  Bureau  of  a 
ix)int  of  view  which  places  protection  of 
civil  liberties  on  an  equal  level  with 
crime  prevention.  The  National  Criminal 
Information  Center,  for  example,  is 
staffed  by  agents  trained  in  computer 
operation,  and  the  FBI  Director  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  allow  nonagents  more 
expert  in  either  the  law  or  the  computer 
to  engage  In  its  daily  operation.  It  is 
not  insignificant  that  the  civil  rights  of 
these  agents  have  themselves  been 
washed  away  under  a  flood  of  Bureau 
regulations.  Are  these  the  men  we  want 
in  control  of  this  massive  surveillance 
information  system? 

Action,  too.  is  mandated  by  the 
Courts.  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell.  in  the 
case  of  Menard  against  Mitchell,  con- 
cluded that  questions  of  who  keeps  what 
information  and  who  can  see  it,   are 
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neither  judicial  nor  executive  one.s.  The 
matter,  he  wrote,  is  one  for  Congress  to 
resolve,  for  only  the  Congress  can  legiti- 
mate the  burden  of  exception  to  civil 
liberties  which  the  executive  branch  has 
thus  far  mandated  on  its  own.  "The 
overwhelming  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  expose."  concluded  the 
judge,  "must  be  kept  in  proper  check." 
Surveillance  and  recordkeeping  are  the 
essential  elements  of  that  power. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  action 
by  this  body  is  mandated  by  the  vast 
amount  of  time  and  effort  put  into  the 
problem  by  members  of  the  Senate  and 
their  staffs.  Senators  Ervin  and  Burdick 
are  to  be  loudly  applauded  for  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  political  activists,  ex- 
convicts,  and  those  arrested  without  con- 
viction. The  best  applause  we  could  offer 
would  be  a  show  of  similar  interest  in 
the  House.  Civil  liberties  are  not  the  ex- 
clusive purview  of  the  other  Chamber. 
Later  this  month,  our  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  will  hold  sub- 
committee hearings  on  H.R.  13315.  a 
bill  to  limit  in  a  small  way  the  record- 
keeping activities  of  the  Bureau  and 
others.  Hopefully  that  hearing  will  pro- 
vide a  platform  for  a  discussion  on  what 
criminal  record  information  we  need  to 
keep,  for  how  long,  and  who  should 
have  access  to  it.  Those  hearings  will  not 
deal  with  criminal  surveillance  informa- 
tion, however,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  surprisingly  little  proposed  legis- 
lation. In  the  absence  of  such.  I  hope  that 
this  body  will  this  session  give  careful 
scrutiny  to  the  budgets  of  all  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  surveillance  and  dos- 
sier activity,  including  the  FBI.  We  have 
all  paid  too  much  for  our  civil  liberties 
to  have  them  lightly  disi»issed  by  a 
heavy  handed  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing informative  article  by  Roger  Wil- 
kins  on  FBI  recordkeeping  and  surveil- 
lance, which  appeared  last  Sunday  in  the 
Washington  Post,  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
The  REVOLtiTiON  IN  Law  Enforcement  Tech- 
nology   Has    Produced    an    Information 
Monsteh  That  Threatens  Our  Privact 

(By  Roger  Wllklns) 

A  silent  creeping — one  might  even  say 
creepy — revolution  is  taking  place  In  the 
technology  of  law  enforcement  data  collec- 
tion and  dissemination.  The  computers  have 
entered  the  field  and  their  potential  for  se- 
verely denting — If  not  destroying— the  Indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Last  year  In  a  privacy  case  In  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  wrote: 

"A  heavy  burden  Is  placed  on  all  branches 
of  government  to  maintain  a  proper  equilib- 
rium between  the  acquisition  of  Informa- 
tion and  the  necessity  to  safeguard  privacy. 
Systematic  recordation  and  dissemination  of 
Information  about  individual  citizens  Is  a 
form  of  surveillance  and  control  which  may 
easily  inhibit  freedom  to  speak,  to  work,  and 
to  move  about  In  this  land.  If  information 
available  to  government  Is  mlsued  to  pub- 
licize past  incidents  In  the  lives  of  Its  citizens 
the  pressures  for  conformity  will  bo  Irresist- 
ible. Initiative  and  Individuality  can  be 
sufTocated  and  a  resulting  dullness  of  mind 
and  conduct  will  become  the  norm." 

Judge  Gesell  went  on  to  decide  that  while 
the  arrest  record  of  a  person  who  had  been 
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convicted  of  no  crime  could  be  maintained 
for  federal  employment  and  "strictly  law 
enforcement  purposes."  the  FBI  is  "without 
authority  to  di-ssemlnate  arrest  records  out- 
side the  federal  government  for  employment, 
liceiising  or  related  purposes." 

Unfortunately,  this  lucid  principle  is  being 
eroded  by  a  voracious  computer  Indiistry, 
two  powerful  and  competing  federal  bureauc- 
racies, hardware-loving  police  departments 
around  the  country  and  by  a  Congress 
which  seem.s  not  to  have  the  sensitivity,  the 
Will  or  the  capacity  to  do  anything  to  arrest 
or  reverse  the  trend. 

Late  in  the  60s,  the  first  tendrils  of  what 
is  fast  becoming  a  patchwork— but  nonethe- 
le:-^  enveloping — informaticn  giant  were  be- 
ginning to  emerge  In  the  form  of  the  FBI's 
National  Crime  Information  Center  system 
(NCIC).  That  system  was  designed  to  provide 
simple  computerized  information  to  law  ei-i- 
forcement  people  on  wanted  persons,  and 
identifiable  stolen  property  such  as  license 
plates,  securities,  boats  and  guns  At  the 
same  time,  from  1966  through  1968,  the 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  wa^  providing  various  police 
Jurisdictions  about  one  million  dollars  a  year 
to  develop  electronic  data  retrieval  systems. 

Then  came  the  deluge.  Sii.ce  1968,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  the 
much  better  funded  succe.-vsor  to  OLEA,  has 
dlspen.sed  more  than  $46  million  for  a  variety 
of  such  projects  all  over  the  nation.  Some 
went  to  states  for  development  of  a  greater 
organlzied  crime  Int-elUgence  collection  ca- 
pacity Other  states  began  using  LEAA  funds 
to  develop  systems  related  to  civil  disorders. 
Whereas  earlier  efforts  had  been  fairly  clearly 
directed  toward  Information  useful  In  crime 
detection  and  prevention,  the  guidelines 
began  to  become  murky  in  the  civil  disorders 
field.  One  state,  for  example,  indicated  in  Its 
grant  application  that  it  would  collect  the 
names  and  information  about  people  who 
"actively  pui^ue  their  constitutional  rttrhts," 

The  most  significant  of  the  LE.^A  funded 
projects,  however,  wa-s  Project  Search,  which 
began  as  a  cooperative  e.Tort  among  six  states 
to  standardize  and  computerize  personal 
criminal  history  records  and  tie  them  into  a 
central  Index  and  switching  center  in  order 
to  provide  each  participating  state  with 
quick  and  easy  access  to  the  releva:it  records 
of  each  of  the  others.  By  the  summer  of  1971. 
the  number  of  states  in  the  project  had 
growm  to  20  and  the  problems  had  grown 
proportionately. 

The  first  strains  emerged  when  Project 
Search's  Committee  on  .'Purity  and  Privacy 
Issued  a  study  which  attempted  to  formulate 
procedural  guidelines  safeguarding  the  pub- 
lic Among  the  committee's  recommendations 
were  limitations  on  the  t\^)e  of  data  to  be 
collected,  periodic  re-evaluatlon  of  the  data 
In  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  the  development 
of  procedures  for  an  Individual  to  have  access 
to  his  file  and  stringent  security  precautions 
to  prevent  unauthorized  Individuals  from  ob- 
taining access  to  the  stored  Information  The 
head  of  the  FBI's  NCIC  system  argued  that 
If  such  guidelines  were  needed  at  all,  Proj- 
ect Search  was  the  uTonp  organization  to  de- 
velop them  and  that  In  any  event.  It  was  too 
early  to  conduct  such  studies. 

Shortly  thereafter.  It  became  clear  that  the 
FBI  hoped  that  Search  would  be  controlled, 
not  by  the  states,  but  by  the  FBI  and  that  Its 
electronic  systenx";  would  be  tied  to  the  Bu- 
reau's National  Crime  Information  C-enter 
System.  LEAA  and  the  states  balked  They 
argued  that  the  orieinal  concept  of  Search 
was  a  bulky  central  Index  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity— like  a  telephone  book— with  the  basic 
records  being  retained  in  the  states  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  federally  controlled 
national  criminal  Information  and  Intelli- 
gence data  bank. 

As  the  dispute  raped  Search  oozed  beyond 
Its  original  confines  Into  areas  never  envis- 
aged   ov    the    original    concept.    Under    the 
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rules  developed  by  LEAA,  such  charges  as 
jiii-enlle  and  public  order  offenses,  drunken- 
ness and  vagrancy  would  be  excluded,  but 
se 'lous  crimes  would  be  recorded  Those 
ni  tht  Include  bigamy,  cruelty  to  animals. 
fa  lure  to  provide  support  to  one  s  family 
ard  adultery  as  well  a,F  the  traditionally  Be- 
ne us  crimes  of  murder,  assault,  burglary 
a.':d   robbery. 

'.leanv.hlle.  the  FBI  won  Its  fierce  bureau- 
cr;itlc  battle  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  LEAA.  On  Dec.  10,  1970,  the  At- 
to  iiey  General  transferred  Search  to  the 
n  I  A  year  later,  the  Senate  Included  in  the 
FI  I's  appropriatl'"'ns  bill  language  which  ap- 
peired  to  restore  to  the  FBI  authority  to 
sh^re  its  Information  with  certain  classes  of 
ks    and    also.     In    appropriate    circvim- 

nces.  with  state  agencies  for  employment 
licensing  purposes.  In  all  the  flurry  and 

wth.  the  model  codes  for  protection  of 
clllzens'  privacy  and  the  code  of  ethics 
driwn  up  by  Project  Search's  Committee  on 
Se  rurity   and   Privacy   got   buried, 

\.t  this  point  the  situation  remains 
clcudy,  but  ominous  LEAA  still  makes  the 
gri.nts  for  the  acqti;3itlon  of  computers  and 
Is  pressing  for  e.xpanslon  of  the  svstem.  The 
FEI  is  tightening  Its  control  while  also 
pressing  for  ever  greater  membership.  The 
st£  tes.  having  warned  the  Attornev  General 
pr:  or  to  the  transfer  of  Project  Search  to 
th  I  FBI  that  "no  matter  what  the  Feds  do. 
thii  states  will  contintie  to  develop  their  own 
sy<  tern  or  systems."  are  t)resumably  doing 
Ju:  t  that.  And  any  state  or  locality  may,  on 
Its  own  initiative,  store  additional  Informa- 
tlcn  In  a  system  that  later  may  be  "inter- 
faced." to  use  a  term  of  the  trade,  with  the 
fee  eral  data  bank.  For  example,  the  Kansas 
Ci  y.  Mo.,  police  department  has  stored, 
an  org  other  things,  information  on  out- 
standing parking  tickets,  college  students 
kn:)wn  to  have  participated  In  disturbances 
an  i  "area  dignitaries." 

Vhlle  this  Information-gathering  mon- 
ster grows  and  spreads,  there  Is  reallv  no 
afflictive  federal  or  state  regulation  of  the 
whole  system.  Senator  Ervln's  Constltu- 
tlo:  lal  Rights  Subcommittee  heard  some  testl- 
mcny  on  the  subject  both  from  administra- 
tion proponents  and  from  concerned  and 
frli;htened  citizens  Senator  Mathlas  slipped 
an  amendment  into  Title  1  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  requiring  LEAA 
to  levelop  legislation  regulating  the  activity. 
In  response  in  September.  1971.  Senator 
Hnska  Introduced  the  Criminal  Justice  In- 
for  nation  Systems  Security  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1971.  To  date,  no  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  Hruska  bill, 

'  Vlthout  debating  the  details  of  the  Hruska 
bll  ,  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  It  assumes  that 
coiiputerized  dossiers  collected  by  state  and 
federal  pohce  organizations  are  part  of  our 
na  lonal  life,  that  they  are  useful  and  that 
th(y  are  here  to  stay.  And  that  is  just  the 
point.  We  apparently  are  off  on  another 
ical    toot    that    leads    God    knows 

;re   without   giving  it   a  second   thought. 
knew  when  Henry  Ford  rolled  out 

first  Model  A  that  the  Internal  combus- 
tloii  engine  would  someday  foul  our  cities. 
Bu ;  now  we  ought  to  be  sophisticated  enough 
to  know  that  a  ride  on  the  tiger's  back  is 
sur;  to  cost  at  least  a  healthy  nip  on  the 
noi  e.  If  not  a  great  deal  more. 

The  Issues  raised  require  urgent  analysis 
ant  broad  national  debate  before  the  Infor- 
ma  ;lon  monster  entirely  devours  our  prl- 
vac  y.  Because  of  the  complex  Interstate  na- 
tur ;  of  the  system  and  the  federal  govern- 
me  It's  deep  Involvement  In  Its  development. 
the  re  Is  only  one  place  where  the  debate 
car  appropriately  take  place — In  the  Con- 
greis  of  the  United  States.  And  the  first 
qufstlon  that  needs  to  be  taken  up  Is 
whither  the  public  wants  or  needs  this  sys- 
ten  .  If  Congress"  answer  Is  yes,  then  there 
Is  t  pressing  need  for  it  to  define  a  citizens 
right  of  privacy  and  the  limits  which  must 
be   )laced  on  the  machines'  almost  unlimited 
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capacity  to  pry,  to  store  and  to  regurgitate 
indiscTiminatcly,  mindlessly  and  on  com- 
mand. 

Right  now  only  the  Lawyer's  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  under  Law,  aided  by  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  Is  monitoring  the 
growth  of  the  beast  and,  laudable  as  that 
effort  may  be,  It  Is  not  enough. 


March 
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BUREN  H.  McCORMACK  OF  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1.  1972 

Mi-.  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  rei;ret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Buren  H.  McCormack,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  My  association  with  'Mac"  goes 
back  to  our  college  days  at  DePauw  Uni- 
versity where  he  was  1  year  ahead  of 
me  and  at  that  time  displaying  some  of 
the  outstanding  ability  which  so  force- 
fully surfaced  later  in  iiis  career  m  the 
newspaper  field. 

At  that  time,  Bernard  Kilgore  was  a 
senior  at  the  university  and  running  the 
DePauw  newspaper.  His  protege  was 
Buren  McCormack.  a  promising  young 
sophomore  reporter,  a  campus  leader  and 
much  interested  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the 
professional  journalistic  society. 

When  Barney  Kilgore  moved  on  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  it  was  in  bad 
shape.  Barney  put  new  life  into  it  and 
when  Mac  graduated,  he  took  his  former 
protege  with  him  in  the  Wall  Street 
Joui-nal  and  they  have  been  there  ever 
since.  He  was  not  only  widely  respected 
in  the  newspaper  field  but  was  a  thor- 
oughly outstanding  citizen  of  America. 
I  knew  both  him  and  his  wife  since  both 
were  campus  companions  in  college.  Mac 
will  be  missed  not  just  by  those  on  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  but  also  by  his  many 
other  friends  wliich  he  made  at  every 
level  of  society. 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  I  sat 
in  the  audience  when  DePauw  honored 
him  with  a  honorary  doctor  of  literature 
degree,  and  on  May  21  when  I  am  back 
on  the  campus  I  certainly  will  remember 
Buren  McCormack — not  only  of  the 
great  interest  he  took  in  the  university 
but  the  wide  influence  he  had  upon  that 
institution,  its  faculty,  its  student  body 
and  its  alumni  for  such  a  long  time. 

An  editorial  with  reference  to  Buren 
H.  McCormack  is  herewith  appended 
and  I  am  sure  his  many  friends  will  be 
interested  in  reading  it: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb,  29.  1972] 
BtnusN  H    McCormack 

Those  of  us  long  associated  v  ith  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  well  remember  the  homely. 
dally  scene:  "Mac" — Buren  H.  McCormack — 
shirt-sleeved,  at  his  desk  on  the  news  floor, 
carefully  going  over  copy  with  a  young 
reporter. 

That  was  when  he  was  managing  editor, 
and  a  most  meticulous  one  he  was;  fair, 
reasonable,  cool  and  collected  and  withal 
demanding.  He  was  himself  an  advocate  and 
practitioner  of  clear,  clean  news  wTltlng.  and 
It  Is  not  surprising  he  asked  of  his  staff  the 
highest  standards  of  accuracy  and  balanced 
reporting.  Many  a  newsman,  ourselves  in- 
cluded, owes  a  great  deal  to  the  knowledge 
and  insights  Mr.  McCorm.ack  was  able  to 
Impart. 
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But  that  was  only  one  facet  of  this  re- 
markable man's  40-year  career  with  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Its  parent  Dow  Jones. 
Mac  could,  It  seemed,  do  anything  and  every- 
thing Involved  in  putting  out  a  newspaper. 

Starting  as  a  reporter,  he  rose  to  positions 
of  successively  greater  responsibility  In  the 
field  of  editing.  Then  he  moved  Into  manage- 
ment— not  an  easy  kind  of  gear-shifting— 
and  brought  his  talents  especially  to  bear 
on  the  devising  of  a  production  organization 
capable  of  making  this  a  truly  national  news- 
paper. At  his  death  he  was  second  In  com- 
mand of  Dow  Jones. 

Perhaps  Mr.  McCormack's  most  outstand- 
ing achievement  was  in  the  days  of  the 
transformation  of  the  Journal  from  an  es- 
sentially financial  publication  Into  a  broad- 
based  business  newspaper.  Along  with  the 
pre.sent  president  of  Dow  Jones,  William  F, 
Kerby,  and  the  late  board  chairman  Bernard 
Kilgore,  Mr.  McCormack  effected  that  trans- 
formation, proving  In  the  process  that  busi- 
ness news  need  not  be  dully  written  and 
edited.  In  large  part,  the  modern  Journal  is 
'Mac's  testament. 

A  big,  friendly  man,  with  a  ready  smile 
and  handshake,  Mac  had  wide-ranging  Inter- 
ests. He  was  devoted  to  good  Journalism  not 
only  for  Dow  Jones  but  for  all  publications, 
and  he  served  a  term  as  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  the  professional  Journalistic  so- 
ciety. Hardly  less  intense  was  his  concern 
with  Improving  education.  Besides  all  that, 
he  was  prominent  In  church  circles  and 
belonged   to  a  number  of  clubs. 

Mac's  strong  convictions,  particularly  with 
regard  to  newspaper  standards,  will  be  with 
us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  His  many  fnends 
and  business  associates  mourn  his  passing — 
but   remember  him  with  fondness. 


SOVIET  JEWISH  REFUGEE   ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  the  Soviet  Jewish  Ref- 
ugee Assistance  Act  of  1972.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  spend  $85  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973  to  house,  clothe,  feed 
and  train  Jewish  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Union  who  take  up  residence  in 
Israel. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  must  be  filled  with  com- 
passion, concern  and  even  sorrow.  Rus- 
sia's Jewish  people  are  struggling  against 
enormous  odds  to  preserve  their  ancient 
religious  and  cultural  ties.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  form  world  opinion 
so  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  permit  its 
Jews  to  practice  their  religion. 

However,  in  recent  months  more  and 
more  Soviet  Jews  have  been  permitted 
to  leave.  The  last  month  of  1971  saw 
three  times  the  nimiber  which  emigrated 
in  all  of  1970.  It  is  generally  anticipated 
that  about  50,000  Soviet  Jews  will  leave 
the  country  this  year.  Most  of  these 
emigrees  will  go  to  Israel  with  its  current 
population  of  3  million. 

We.  in  the  United  States,  have  never 
turned  our  back  on  the  plight  of  anv 
refugee  movement.  Since  World  War  11, 
we  have  contributed  almost  $3  billion  to 
refugee  assistance,  including  $600  million 
to  Cuban  refugees.  $237  million  to  the 
International  Refugee  Organization. 
$85  million  to  help  Korean  refugees,  and 
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more     than     $500     million     for     Arab 
refugees. 

In  addition  to  our  concern  in  assist- 
ing refugees,  we  have  fought  for  reli- 
gious freedom  and  against  religious 
pei-secution. 

This  is  why  we  played  a  major  role  in 
the  creation  of  Israel  and  why  we  have 
been  a  firm  defender  of  her  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  will  be  best  served  by  passage  of 
this  legislation.  I  have  long  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  continued  existence  of 
Israel  as  a  free  state  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  present  world  bal- 
ance of  power. 

Israel  could  well  be  done  in  by  eco- 
nomic disaster  if  she  is  forced  to  assume 
the  entire  costs  of  these  masses  of  Soviet 
Jewish  refugees.  What  her  enemies  and 
their  armies  could  not  do  on  the  battle- 
field— destroy  Israel — our  inaction  could. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  religious 
freedom,  in  the  interest  of  human  dignity 
and,  yes,  in  the  best  interests  of  our  ovm 
country  wiU  be  favorably  considered  by 
this  Congress. 

We  must  not  let  this  wave  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  Israel  upset  the  Israeli  economy 
to  the  point  where  Israel's  ability  to 
maintain  her  defense  establishment  will 
suffer.  Right  now,  Israel  spends  87  cents 
of  every  tax  dollar  collected  on  national 
defense.  Israel  needs  our  help  to  resettle 
the  Soviet  refugees  who  are  poiu-ing  into 
Israel.  That  is  why  I  urgently  ask  this 
legislation  be  approved  and  fimded.  We 
must  not  let  Israel  falter  in  this,  her 
finest  hour,  when  she  has  opened  her 
gates  to  Russia's  Jewish  refugees. 

Israel  is  our  most  trusted  ally  in  the 
common  struggle  against  Soviet  imperi- 
alism. We  must  help  her  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows : 

H.R. 13454 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  furnish  assistance  for  the  resettlement 
of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  In  Israel. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  to  furnish, 
on  terms  and  conditions  he  considers  appro- 
priate, assistance  to  Israel,  Including  assist- 
ance for  housing,  clothes,  food,  medical  care, 
education,  and  training,  for  the  resettlement 
In  Israel  of  Jewish  refugees  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $85,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  AWARD  PRE- 
SENTED TO  TURNER  ROBERTSON 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Turner  N. 
Robertson,  who  recently  retired  as  Chief 
of  Pages,  has  been  presented  the  John  W, 
McCormack  Award  for  outstanding  pub- 
lic service  rendered  as  an  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Robertson,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  served  with  effectiveness  and 
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distinction  as  Chief  of  Pages.  I  recently 
commended  him  for  his  record  of  serv- 
ice in  the  House  and  I  want  to  again 
commend  and  congratulate  Turner  on 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  esteemed 
John  W.  McCormack  Award — an  impres- 
sive tribute  in  honor  of  a  great  Speaker 
of  the  House. 


WHAT'S  GOING  ON  IN  OUR  FOOD? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
ban  the  synthetic  hormone  diethystilbes- 
trol — DES — an  approved  food  additives 
which  enables  certain  animals  to  grow 
faster  and  thereby  increase  their  meat 
yield,  but  which  has  induced  cancer  in 
test  mice.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  thus  far  refused  to  withdraw 
the  product  from  its  list  of  approved  ad- 
ditives. Yet,  in  recent  memorandums 
within  FDA's  Office  of  Pharmaceutical 
Research  and  Testing,  it  was  revealed 
that  DES  is  so  powerful  a  carcinogenic 
that  it  is  unsafe  in  the  smallest  quantity 
which  the  FDA  can  presently  test.  This 
information  is  disclosed  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Rodale's  Health  Bulletin.  Febru- 
ary 19,  1972,  which  appears  below. 

Further,  in  the  same  issue  of  Health 
Bulletin,  consumers  are  alerted  to  yet  an- 
other serious  food  problem.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  FDA  and  USDA  have  con- 
firmed reports  that  sodium  nitrate,  which 
is  added  to  preserve  and  color  foods,  com- 
bines with  other  chemicals  in  food  to 
create  nitrosamines,  a  carcinogenic  com- 
pound. The  claim  that  sodium  nitrite  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in  meat  to  pro- 
tect it  against  botulism  is  challenged  by 
the  fact  that  other  countries  have  al- 
ready harmed  the  additive  while  a  num- 
ber of  food  processors  in  our  countiT  use 
other  safer  additives  to  check  botulism 

There  are  presently  a  number  of  con- 
sumer actions  pending  to  curtail  or  end 
the  use  oi  sodium  nitrite.  In  one  case,  a 
petition  was  filed  in  February  with  the 
USDA  by  representatives  of  Ralph  Na- 
der's Center  for  Science  in  the  Public 
Interest.  The  petition  raises  some  very 
serious  problems  concerning  the  use  of 
sodium  nitrite  which  the  USDA  must 
answer  forthrightly  and  without  delay. 

Follov^-ing  is  Health  Bulletin  article  on 
DES: 

No  Wat  To  Assttre  "Safe"  Level  of  DES  in 
Meat,  Says  Government  Expert 

The  Idea  that  meat  Is  safe  because  the 
government's  most  careful  tests  cannot  find 
any  residue  of  a  carcinogenic  hormone  In  It 
Is  sheer  folly.  So  says  a  man  who  should  know 
about  such  things.  He  Is  Dr.  M.  Adrian  Gross, 
head  of  the  Office  of  Pharmaceutical  Re- 
search and  Testing  within  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  It  Is  Dr.  Gross'  staff  which  is 
charged  with  refining  and  Improving  those 
tests  which  are  supp>osed  to  guarantee  the 
absence  from  meat  of  the  synthetic  hormone 
dlethystllbestrol    (DES). 

Other  officials  In  the  FDA  disagree  with 
Gross,  and  Insist  that  It  Is  possible  to  safely 
control  or  even  eliminate  DES  In  meat.  But 
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Gross.  In  a  series  of  interoffice  memos,  was 
quite  precise  In  his  argument.s.  In  a  certain 
strain  of  mice,  he  said,  the  ability  oT  DES  to 
trigger  cancerous  tumors  is  so  powerful  that 
the  safe  level  of  the  hormone  in  their  feed 
is  "a  miniscule  fraction  of  1  part  per  billion." 
Inasmuch  as  the  best  current  tests  are  only 
able  to  detect  the  presence  of  DES  when  It 
constitutes  at  least  2  parts  per  bUlion  of  the 
sample,  it  is  clear  that  no  food  can  be  de- 
clared "safe."  What's  more,  the  reseacher 
said.  It  is  "extremely  unlikely.  If  not  well- 
nigh  Impossible"  that  the  tests  for  detecting 
DES  will  be  able  to  be  refined  to  the  point 
where  tiiey  can  guarantee  purity. 

Gross  even  predicted  that  the  government 
will  not  be  able  to  mount  a  very  convincing 
argument  when  it  goes  to  court  to  answer 
charges  by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  that  DES  should  be  banned. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federation  of  Homemakers 
has  started  a  letter-wxitlng  campaign  with 
the  object  of  forcing  stores  to  Identify  which 
cuts  of  meat  they're  selling  are  from  animals 
which  have  been  treated  with  DES. 

Following  is  Health  Bulletin  article  on 
.'^odium  nitnte: 

Government  'Fesses  Up  on  Sodivm  Nitrite 
It  BiiLDs  Carcinogenic  NriROSAMiNE 

In  the  wake  of  a  lawsuit  demanding  that 
the  government  open  Its  files  on  the  food 
additive  sodium  nitrite,  the  FDA  and  USDA 
have  admitted  that  a  cancer-causing  com- 
pound h.is  been  found  In  meats  processed 
with  the  iidditive. 

That  compound  Is  nltrosamlne.  and  some 
nitrosamines  are  well-known  as  carcinogens 
in  test  animals.  In  48  samples  of  food,  the 
scientists  said,  they  discovered  two  dried 
beef  product,--  and  one  cured  pork  product 
that  contained  "small  amounts"  of  nltros- 
amlne. 

The  government  says  It  does  not  under- 
stand the  significance  of  these  findings,  and 
at  a  meeting  in  Washington,  told  reporters 
that  sodium  nitrite  "has  been  used  for  hun- 
dreds of  years"  to  protect  meat  from 
botulism 

They  did  not  tell  the  press  that  In  some 
countries,  this  suspected  carcinogen  has 
been  banned  completely,  and  that  its  real 
purpose  is  not  to  protect  consumers  but  to 
extend  ihe  shelf  life  of  products  like  hot 
dogs  and  to  develop  and  fix  a  desirable  pink- 
ish color  in  sausage  products  to  which  great 
amounts;  of  water  and  fat  have  been  added. 

Suing  the  PDA  and  USDA  is  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  Inc.  which  filed  in 
federal  district  court  in  San  Francisco,  The 
group  demands  that  all  the  information 
about  sodium  nitrite  should  be  made  pub- 
lic, so  that  the  public  can  decide  for  itself 
what  risk  it  is  taking  in  eating  treated 
products.  If  the  suit  is  not  withdrawn  as 
a  result  of  the  disclosure,  a  hearing  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  on  February  28, 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  petition 
filed  with  the  USDA: 

(Before  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculturel 
Harrison  Wellford.  Marcy  -SCHrcK.  on  be- 
half OF  Herself  and  Heb  Infant  Child. 
Christopher,  and  Center  for  -Science  is 
the  Pt-BMC  Interest.  Petitioners,  to  Hon- 
orable Earl  BVT7.  SErRETARY  OF  AGRICia- 
TURE 

PETITION  REQrESTING  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  SEC- 
TION 3  1  8  7  (  C  i  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  MEAT 
INSPECTION  RECULATIO.VS  TO  RESTRICT  THE 
ADDITION  OF  SODIfM  NITRATE  OR  SODIUM 
NITRITE  TO  MEAT  OR  MEAT  FOOD  PRODtTCTS, 
AND   OTHER   RELIEF 

Petitioners  request  the  Secretary'  of 
Agriculture  to  exercise  his  authority  under 
Section  5,  Section  21.  and  other  .sections  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  81  Stat,  584  et  seq  . 
as  amended.  21  U,S,C.  Sections  601  et  seq 
(hereinafter  "the  Act ") ,  to  take  the  following 
actions: 
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L  L-nmedlately  prohibit  ia>  the  use  of 
sohiiini  nitrite  -hereinafter  "nitrite")  in 
m;at  or  meat  food  prodvicts  (hereinafter 
neat  products",  for  the  uses  now  approved 
u;ider  Section  318  7.  ci  of  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Regulations,  as  amended  June  15.  1971 

eremafter  "the  Regulations"!,  I.e..  "to  fix 
ccior."   .ar.d    'iti    the   use   of   scdium   nitrite 

erelnafter  "nitrate"  i  as  a  source  of  nitrite 
tcJ  the  extent  that  such  ni'rlte  is  used  "to  fix 
color." 

2.  Immediately  prohibit  the  use  of  nitrate 
d  ni'rite  In  bacon  products,  and  in  meat 

pibdMCts  intended  far  babies  Because  b.=iby 
fds  have  a  slow  turnover  a:.d  may  remain 
supermarket  shelves  for  months.  USDA 
sHould  Initiate  seizure  or  recall  actions  for 
b;  by  food  products  to  which  nitrite  or  nitrate 
h£  s  been  added. 

3.  With    respect    to    meat    products    not 
;ntior.ed    in    (2).    immediately   convene   a 

scientific    panel    of    distinguished    scientists 

de:«rmlne   (a»    the  efficacy  of  nitrites  In 

prevention  of   botuli.sm   under  ordinary 

c    processing    conditions:     (bi     if    eftlca- 

jtis.  v.-he"her  the  use  of  nitrite  as  an  antl- 

.r.ism  agent  In  meat   products  Is  ne."es- 

■y.    taking    into    account    the    dV.iiUibility 

equally   efficacious,    less   hazardous   sub- 

tute  additives  or  processes;   .i.nd  ici   if  no 

:h  .substitute  exists,  the  smallest  quantity 

nitrate   and  nitrite   that  must   be  added 

meat    products   in   order   to   achieve    the 

4ces.=  .iry  antl-botullsm  effect   in   e.ich  such 

uct. 
t.  With    respect    to    me.it    products    not 
nricned   in    (2i,   require  that  all   uses  of 
tra-e  and  nitrite  in  meat  products  termi- 
te  as  of  September    1.    1972.   unless  such 
ntiftc    panel    detennlnes    that    nitrite    is 
lous    In    the    prevention    of    botulism 
r  ordinary  meat   proces.slns  conditions 
d  that  no  equally  efficacious,  less  hazard- 
substitute    additive    or    process    Is,    or 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  can  be 
ide  available.  In  the  even'  of  such  a  deter- 
natlon.    the   Secretary    shall    immedlately 
uire  that  me.it   products  not   mentioned 
<2'    thereafter  contain  no  more  than  the 
lest  quantity  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  found 
such   panel   to   be   necessary   to   prevent 
brhulism  In  each  such  product. 

5  To  the  extent  that  nitrate  and  nitrite 
ar?  permitted  for  use  in  meat  products,  re- 
qi  Ire  (under  Section  7  and  other  sections  of 
the  Act.  and  under  Par^  317  of  the  Regula- 
tliinsi  that  all  meat  products  containing 
iitrate  or  nitrite  bear  an  appropriate  label 
designating  the  presence  In  tiie  meat  product 
of  nitrate  or  nitrite. 

.\  .?teadilv  accumulating  body  of  scientific 
ar  d  other  e-.  idence  establishes  a  number  of 
pr  L'^po-it.ons  which  together  constitute  rea- 
able  grounds  for  granting  this  petition. 
Ttese  prepositions  include  the  follo'-ving: 
I  1 )  Nitrite,  and  nitrate,  after  reduction  to 
I  trite  may  combine  with  hemoglobin  in  the 
I  XKl  of  children  and  certain  susceptible 
ac  tilts  to  form  methemoglobln,  destroying 
tl-e  oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  blood. 
(2 1  Nitrite,  and  nitrate,  after  reduction  to 
ni  irlte.  may  cause  the  formation  of  nltros- 
ar  lines  through  interaction  with  secondary 
ard  tertiary  amines. 

(3)    Nltrosamines  cause  cancer  in  a  wide 
variety  of  test  animals,  and  there  Is  a  strong 
pr  ssumption  that  they  are  carcinogenic  for 
m 

(4'i  Nltrosamines  have  been  detected  In 
he  tdogs  (up  to  80  ppb),  bacon  (up  to  106 
Pfb),  dried  beef,  smoked  fish,  cured  pork, 
d  other  meat  products. 

5)  Nltrosamlne  formation  has  been  ob- 
setved  in  vivo  in  some  mammalian  specie.^. 
ard  there  Is  a  strong  presumption  that  such 
formation  can  occur  In  man 

6)  The  addition  of  nitrite  and  nitrate  to 
mfeat  products  Is  responsible  fcr  the  presence 
of|  nltrosamines  In  such  product.'. 

7)  No  safe  level  of  carcinogenic  nltrosa- 
mines In  meat  products  has  been  determined. 
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(8)  Nitrites  and  nitrates  in  bacon  and 
baby  food  meat  products  are  used  for  cos- 
metic purposes  only,  i.e..  to  fix  a  red  color 
In  the  product.  There  is  no  botulism  danger 
from  ingestion  of  these  products  and  thus 
no  justification  for  permitting  the  use 
therein  of  such  dangerous  substances. 

I  9)  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (hereinafter  USDA")  has  failed  to 
determine  whether  the  levels  of  nitrite  and 
nitrate  added  to  meat  products  other  than 
bacon  and  baby  food  meat  products  are  In 
excess  of  amounts  necessary  to  protect 
against  botulism. 

(10)  Any  benefits  from  the  cosmetic  uses 
of  nitrite  are  greatly  outweighed  by  the  po- 
tential hazards  of  nltrosamlne  formation 
caused  by  nitrite. 

( 11)  USDAs  failure  to  identify  nitrate  ana 
nitrite  as  ingredients  of  meat  products  uti 
the  product  label  violates  both  the  Act  ana 
USDA's  own  Regulations  thereunder. 

Taken  altogether,  the  evidence  summar- 
ized herein  in  support  of  these  propositions 
requires  that  USDA  act  promptly  to  grant 
the  relief  requested  abc^ve. 

I.  Petitioners 

Petitioner  Harrison  Wellford  Is  a  resiaeiit 

of  Washingt<jn,  D.C.  and  is  a  consumer  oi 
meat  products.  As  a  consultant  to  the  Cen- 
ter for  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  a  nonprofit, 
tax-exempt  orcai.lzation  engaged  in  pub- 
lic interest  research,  petitioner  Wellford  di- 
rected a  task  force  studying  USDA  and  has 
authored  a  book  and  several  articles  con- 
cerned with  the  activirle.-  and  policies  oi 
USDA.  Pursuant  to  these  concerns,  petitioner 
Wellford  has  also  initiated  several  actions 
and  proceedlnits  within  and  against  USDA 

Petitioner  Marcy  Schuck  is  a  resident  ot 
Washington.  D.C.  and  Is  a  consumer  of  meat 
products.  She  Is  the  mother  of  an  Infant 
son.  Christopher  Schuck,  who  is  also  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington,  DC.  and  Is  a  consumer 
of  baby  food  meat  products. 

Petitioner  Center  for  Science  In  the  Public 
Interest  Is  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation In  Washington,  DC  engaged  In  public 
Interest  research  on  consumer  and  environ- 
mental problems. 

II.  Authority  for  petitiorj 
Petitioners  are  authorized  to  submit  this 
petition  and  obtain  a  final  order  with  respect 
thereto  by  Section  4(d)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  (5  US  C.  Section  553 
(e)),  and  7  CFR  Section  1.28.  which  au- 
thorize an  interested  party  to  petition  the 
Department  for  "the  Issuance,  amendment 
or  repeal  of  a  rule." 

HI.  other  relevant  proceedings 

A.  The  Petition  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Concerning  the  Use 
of  Nitrate  and  Nitrite  in  Foods  and  Drugs 

Soon  after  the  filing  of  this  petition,  peti- 
tioners expect  to  file  a  petition  (herein- 
after "the  HEW  petition")  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  pur- 
suant to  Section  409(h)  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  Section  348(h) ) 
and  21  C.F.R.  Section  121.74.  which  authorize 
petitions  for  the  amendment  or  repeal  of 
food  additive  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
Section  409  of  that  Act. 

The  HEW  petition  will  request  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  restrict  the  use  of  nitrate 
and  nitrite  in  food  and  drugs.  The  HEW  peti- 
tion wUl  request  that  the  use  of  nitrate  or 
nitrite  In  food  products  be  permitted  only  If 
and  to  the  extent  that  (a)  such  substances 
are  demonstrated  to  be  actually  necessary  to 
prevent  botulism  contamination  of  such 
products,  and  (b)  no  eqvially  efficacious,  less 
hazardous  substitute  additive  or  process  Is, 
or  within  a  reasonable  time  can  be  made, 
available. 

B.  Request  for  Information  from  tJSDA 
Relating  to  the  Use  of  Nitrate  and  Nitrite  In 
Meat  Products. 

On  January  21.  1972.  petitioner  Wellford 
wrote  to  Dr.  William  J.  Minor.  Chief  of  the 
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Products  Standards  Branch.  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Science.  USDA,  requesting  various 
Information  pert.ainlng  to  the  Issues  raised 
by  this  petition.  No  response  has  yet  been 
received  from  USDA. 

C.  Recent  Action  Against  Nitrate  and  Ni- 
trite In  Norway. 

In  November,  1971,  the  National  Health 
Department  of  Norway  banned  the  use  of 
nitrate  and  nitrite  as  coloring  agents  In  meat 
after  experiments  showed  that  small  doses, 
when  combined  with  other  ingredients,  can 
cause  cancer  In  animal  organs.  The  ban  wUl 
not  take  effect  until  January  1,  1973,  unless 
the  meat  Industry  by  that  time  can  establish 
that  nitrite  is  necessary  to  prevent  botulism. 
Norway,  therefore,  places  the  burden  of  proof 
as  to  the  safety  of  nitrites  on  the  meat 
Industry. 

IV.  Applicable  laws 

Section  l(m)(l)  of  the  Act  defines  an 
"adulterated"  meat  product  as  one  which, 
infer  alia,  "bears  or  contains  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
it  Injurious  to  health;  .  .  ."  Under  the 
Act.  a  product  that  is  "adulterated"  Is.  by 
reason  of  that  fact,  "mlsbranded"  as  well. 
(Section  l(n)(l)).  Various  other  provisions 
of  the  Act  (e.g..  Sections  3,  5,  21).  prohibit 
the  Introduction  Into  Interstate  commerce  of 
adulterated  meat  products,  and  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  prevent  such  Introduction. 

.Action  318.7  of  the  Regulations  authorizes 
the  addition  to  cured  meat  products  of  500 
parts  per  million  (  ppm  i  of  nitrate  as  a  source 
of  nitrite,  and  200  ppm  of  nitrite  In  the 
finished  product,  to  fix  color.  These  are  the 
only  direct  food  additives  uses  of  nitrate 
and  nitrite  authorized  under  the  Act. 

The  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  21 
use.  Section  301  et  seq..  is  administered 
by  HEW  and  regulates  exclusively  use  of  all 
f  x>d  additives,  including  nltrat*  and  nitrite. 
the  only  relevant  exception  being  "any  sub- 
stance used  in  accordance  with  a  sanction 
or  approval  granted  prior  to  September  6. 
1958  pursuant  to  .  .  .  the  Meat  Inspection 
.■\ct  of  March  4,  1907.  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended." (Section  201(81(4)  of  the  Food. 
Drug  &  Cosmetic  Act) .  Thus,  any  direct  food 
additive  use  in  meat  products  (a)  of  nitrate 
other  than  as  a  source  of  nitrite,  and  (b) 
of  nitrite  other  than  to  fix  color,  cannot  be 
authorized  by  USDA;  such  uses  were  not  and 
are  iiit  sanctioned  under  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act.  as  amended  and  extended. 

Section  l(n)  (11)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
a  meat  food  product  Is  "mlsbranded  ...  if 
it  bears  or  contains  any  artificial  flavoring, 
artificial  coloring,  or  chemical  preservative. 
unless  it  bears  labeling  stating  that  fact: 
Provided.  That,  to  the  extent  that  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph fll)  is  impracticable,  exemptions  shall 
be  established  by  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary."  Various  other  provisions 
of  the  Act  prohibit  the  Introduction  into 
interstate  commerce  of  mlsbranded  meat 
products,  and  require  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  such 
introduction. 

Section  301.2(11)  (11)  of  the  Regulations 
similarly  requires  the  labeling  of  artificial 
flavoring,  artificial  coloring,  or  chemical  pre- 
servatives. And  Section  317.2(3)  (12)  provides 
that  "containers  of  other  products  packed 
in.  bearing,  or  containing  any  chemical  pre- 
servative shall  bear  a  label  stating  that  fact." 
V   The  dangers  to  man  of  nitrate  and  nitrite 

The  scientific  evidence  concerning  the  hu- 
man health  hazards  associated  with  the  use 
of  nitrate  and  nitrite  in  the  food  supply  is 
abundant  and.  for  the  most  part,  not  con- 
troversial. This  evidence  clearly  demonstrates 
that  nitrate  and  nitrite  have  no  place  in 
the  human  food  supply  unless  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
Indispensable  for  the  prevention  of  botulism. 

A.  Acute  Effects. 
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Nitrates  are  relatively  non-toxic  to  liv- 
ing systems  (Regulation  of  Food  Additives 
and  Medicated  Animal  Feeds:  Hearings  Be- 
fure  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  92nd  Congress,  1st 
Session,  March  1971  (hereinafter  "Foun- 
tain Subcommittee  Hearings"),  p.  12). 
They  are  of  concern  chiefly  because  they  are 
a  sfiurce  of  nitrites  through  conversion  by 
means  of  bacteriological  action  In  foods 
and  in  the  human  body.  The  following  dis- 
cussion, then,  will  be  confined  almost  wholly 
to  nitrites. 

In  the  human  body,  nitrites  react  with 
hemoglobin  to  produce  methemoglobln,  a 
pigment  suppressing  the  ability  of  red  blood 
cells  to  carry  oxygen.  Theoretically,  one 
gram  of  nitrite  can  convert  up  to  approxi- 
mately 1855  grams  of  hemoglobin  to 
methemoglobln  (Fountain  Subcommittee 
Heanngs,  p.  212).  Infants  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially prone  to  this  type  of  poisoning,  and 
several  deaths  have  been  reported  over  the 
years  from  this  source  [Fountain  Subcom- 
jiiiitee  Hearings,  p.  12).  In  addition,  there 
arc  many  cases  on  record  of  death  and  se- 
rious acute  effects  from  the  misuse  of  nitrite 
m  food.  Dr.  A.  J.  Lehman,  former  Director 
of  FDA's  Division  of  Pharmacology  and 
Toxicology,  has  warned  that  "only  a  small 
margin  of  safety  exists  between  the  amount 
vi  nitrite  that  is  safe  and  that  which  may 
be  dangerous.  The  margin  of  safety  is  even 
more  reduced  when  the  smaller  blood  volume 
and  the  corresponding  small  quantity  of 
hemoglobin  in  children  is  taken  Into  ac- 
count "  (Dr.  A.  J.  L-ehman,  "Nitrates  and 
Nitrites  In  Meat  Products,"  Association  of 
Food  and  Drug  Officials  of  the  United  States. 
Vol.  XXII,  No.  3.  July.  1958)  Dr.  Lehman's 
statement  was  prompted  by  over  a  dozen 
causes  of  nitrite  poisoning  of  children  in  1955 
aiid  1956. 

The  danger  of  methemoglobln  formation 
fruin  nitrite,  while  principally  a  health 
hazard  to  children,  may  also  constitute  a 
hazard  to  persons  suffering  from  anemia  and 
to  fetuses  during  the  latter  stages  of  preg- 
nancy when  the  fetal  blood  system  has  been 
e.stablished.  (Foiinfain  Subcov^mittee  Hear- 
ings, pp. 145-146) 

Baby  food  manufacturers  insist  that  these 
chemicals  are  added  to  Infant  foods  only 
to  Impart  a  red  color  to  infant  meat  prod- 
ucts. In  a  letter  of  January  11,  1971  to 
petitioner  Jacobson,  for  example.  Dr.  Robert 
A,  Stewart,  Director  of  Research  of  Oerber's 
Baby  Foods,  stated : 

"To  reiterate,  nitrite  and  nitrate  are  not 
food  preservatives.  They  are  not  used  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  or  controlling  bac- 
teria. They  do  cure  meat  by  producing 
chemical  changes  resulting  In  tlie  character- 
istic color  and  flavor  of  cured  ham.  bac  -" 
etc." 

In  a  letter  of  January  13,  1971  to  peti- 
tioner Jacobson,  Dr.  I.  J.  Hutchlngs,  General 
Manager  of  Research  and  Development  for 
the  Heinz  Company,  stated  that  Heinz  does 
not  add  any  nitrate  or  nitrite  to  baby  foods: 

The  Heinz  Company  does  not  add  either 
soduim  nitrate  or  nitrite  to  Infant  foods: 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  It  Is  added 
to  only  limited  items  by  other  baby  food 
manufacturers. 

When  sodium  nitrate  and  nitrite  are 
added  to  Infant  foods,  they  are  not  used 
in  the  true  sense  of  preservatives  (I.e.  to 
prevent  bacteriological  growth),  but  are 
present  to  preserve  the  color  of  certain 
meat  varieties," 

Atid  In  a  letter  of  February  3,  1971  to  pe- 
titioner Jacobson,  Beech-Nut.  Inc.  Indicated 
that  it  adds  to  its  baby  foods  amounts 
of  nitrate  and  nitrite  too  small  to  serve 
any  purpose  other  than  as  a  color  fixative. 
Under  the  circumstances,  then.  It  is  Ir- 
responsible for  USDA  to  permit  any  nitrate 
or  nitrite  in  baby  foods.  According  to  the 
Joint  FAO'WHO  Expert  Committee  on  Food 
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Additives.  "Nitrate  should  on  no  account  be 
added  to  baby  foods"  and  "Food  for  babies 
should  not  contain  added  nitrite."  (WHO 
Technical  Report,  Series  No.  228.  pp.  72.  75  i 
Given  the  danger  to  fetuses,  children,  and 
others  from  methemoglobln  formation,  and 
given  the  danger  from  nltrosamlne  forma- 
tion discussed  below,  the  addition  of  nitrate 
or  nitrite  to  such  foods  is  clearly  an  adul- 
teration" within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Cos- 
metic considerations  cannot  be  permitted  to 
outweigh  the  human  health  hazards  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  these  substances 
in  such  focxls. 
B.  Chronic  Effects. 

The  danger  of  methemoglobln  formation 
from  nitrite  ingestion  is  a  hazard  peculiar  to 
infants  and  others  with  oxygen-carrying  de- 
ficiencies in  their  blood.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, nitrites  present  serious  chronic  health 
hazards  to  all  humans  who  eat  meat  products 
cured  with  nitrites  or  nitrates. 

The  scientific  community  is  in  universal 
agreement  that  nitrites  under  certain  coii- 
dltlons.  Interact  with  secondary  amines  to 
form  nltrosamines  (FDA.  Revieic  on  the 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology  of  Nitrates,  and 
Nitroso  Compounds  ( A'tfro.saninifS)  as  of 
August  2S.  1970.  reprinted  in  Fountain  Sub- 
committee Hearings,  p.  604 ) .  And  it  is  equally 
undisputed  that  most  nltrosamines  tested 
are  carcinogenic,  and  some  highly  so,  to 
a  wide  variety  of  mammalian  and  non- 
mammallan  species.  According  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lljlnsky.  a  leading  cancer  researcher, 
nltrosamines  "are  among  the  most  potent 
carcinogens  we  know  and  are  certainly  the 
most  widely  acting  group  of  carcinogens  ' 
{Fountain  Subcommittee  Hearings,  p.  132) 
Nltrosamines  cause  cancer  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  species,  including  the  rat.  hamster, 
mouse,  guinea  pig,  dog.  and  monkey  i  P.  N. 
Magee.  "Toxicity  of  Nltrosamines  Their 
Possible  Human  Health  Hazards,"  Ed.  Cos- 
met.  Toxicol.,  vol,  9  (  1971 )  ) 

There  appears  to  be  no  published  report 
cf  any  animal  species  that  is  resistant  to 
carcinogenesis  by  these  agents.  (Magee,  p. 
215)  Experiments  with  rats  show  that  nl- 
trosamines attack  many  different  organs  of 
the  animals.  Including  the  luncs.  liver. 
esophagus,  and  other  sites.  (Lljlnsky  and 
Epstein,  "Nltrosamines  as  Environmental 
Carcinogens,"  Nature,  vol.  225.  No.  5227 
(1970))  Recent  studies  on  the  toxicity  of 
nitrcsamiiies  have  concluded  that  they  are 
a  threat  to  human  beings.  Dr.  P.  N.  Magee 
of  England's  Courtault  Institute  of  Bio- 
chemistry warns  that  the  nitroso  compovind.s 
have  "many  of  the  properties  that  might  be 
predicted  for  an  environmental  carcinogen 
to  which  man  wotild  be  susceptible  '" 
(Magee.  p.  215 1  A  cancer  researcher  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Dr.  William  Ll- 
jlnsky. and  Dr.  Samuel  Epstein,  Swetland 
Professor  of  Environmental  Health  and  Hu- 
man Ecology  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Medi- 
cal School,  conclude  that  "nltrosamines  seem 
to  be  a  major  candidate  class  of  carcinogens 
that  are  likely  to  be  casually  related  to  hu- 
man cancer  in  industrialized  society"  (Lljln- 
sky &  Epstein,  p.  223)  An  FDA  Status  Report 
on  the  toxicology  of  nitrites  and  nltros- 
amines states  that  since  nltrosamines  "can 
induce  tumors  In  a  wide  spectrvim  of  ex- 
perimental animals,  including  the  non- 
human  primate,  these  compounds  may  have 
a  high  potential  for  induction  of  neoplasia 
in  man"  (Reprinted  at  Fountain  Subcommit- 
tee Hearings,  p.  608  i 

Daixger  from  human  exposure  to  nltros- 
amines derives  from  two  sources — their  pres- 
ence in  human  food  and  their  formation  in 
the  body. 

Nltrosamines  have  recently  been  found  in 
many  food  products.  Including  frankfurters 
in  amounts  up  to  80  ppb.  In  bacon  (after 
frying)  up  to  106  ppb.  in  dried  beef  and  cured 
pork  products  up  to  48  ppb.  in  ham  up  to 
5  ppb.  and  In  fish  up  to  26  ppb.  (Memo  to  file 
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of  September  13,  1971  by  Dr.  Harry  Mussman. 
Director  of  Laboratory  Services.  USDA;  Joint 
USDA  HEW  press  release  of  February  5,  1972; 
Fountain  Subcommittee  Hearings,  p.  619). 
Since  a  limited  sanipUng  program  for  nlir-.*- 
amlnes  has  only  recently  been  inaugtirated 
by  USDA,  ihe&e  findings  are  suggestive  of  sig- 
nificant contamination  of  the  food  supply 
with  highly  carcinogenic  nitroeamlnes. 

In  addition  to  exposure  from  the  formation 
of  nltrosamines  In  food,  there  is  also  the  dis- 
tinct |»sslblllty  of  human  exposure  from  the 
formation  of  nltrosainlnes  in  the  human 
stomach.  Nltrosamlne  formation  from  the 
interaction  of  nitrites  and  secondary  amines 
is  favored  by  the  acid  conditions  of  the  mam- 
malian stomach.  (Magee,  p.  214 1  This  reac- 
tion has  been  established  in  rifro  in  cats, 
rabbits,  dogs,  and  man.  and  it  has  been  es- 
tablished in  vivo  in  cate  and  rabbits,  species 
whose  gastric  Juices  are  similar  in  pH  to  man. 
(Magee,  p.  214)  The  presence  of  nltrobcxli- 
phenylamlne  was  found  In  the  stomachs  of 
31  human  subjects  given  a  combination  of 
nitrate  and  a  secondary  amine.  (Magee, 
p.  215) 

The  pervasivenesis  of  secondary  amines  in 
foods,  alcohol,  tobacco  smoke  and  other 
common  substances,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  interaction  with  nltrlie  added  to  food 
under  pH  conditions  prevailing  in  tlie  human 
stomach,  have  cau-sed  Drs.  Lljlnsky  and 
Epstein  to  conclude:  In  vi:o  formation  of 
nltrosamines  from  ingested  nitrite  and  cer- 
tain secondary  amines  is  potentially  a  serious 
problem,  especially  l^eoause  nltrosamines  are 
possibly  more  significant  in  human  cancer  in 
industrialized  society  than  are  polynuclear 
compounds,  azo  dyes  or  afiatoxins."  (Lljlnsky 
&  Epstein,  p    23) 

The  great  weight  of  scientific  opinion  holds 
that  cluonlc  exposure  to  (yucinogens  such  as 
nltrosamines,  even  in  the  aniotints  to  which 
humans  are  likely  to  be  exposed,  constitutes 
a  grave  risk  to  human  health.  (Report  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  USPHS,  Apnl  22,  1970  by 
.\d  Hix;  Committee  on  the  Evaluation  of  Low 
Levels  of  Environmental  Chemical  Carcino- 
gens, National  Cancer  Institute;  Lljlnsky  and 
Epstein ) 

According  to  Dr.  Lljlnsky,  "Nltros- 
amines .  ,  .  seem  to  be  most  effective  In 
eliciting  tumors  when  they  are  applied  as 
small  doses  over  a  long  period,  rather  than 
as  large  single  doses.  These  are  precisely  the 
conditions  under  which  we  would  be  exposed 
to  nltrosamines  if  they  are,  Indeed,  formed 
by  Interaction  of  anilnes  with  nitrites  in  our 
diet."  [Fountain  Subcommittee  Hearings, 
p.  132) 

Nitrosiunines  prtjduce  cancer  of  the  liver  In 
rats  at  dietary  levels  as  low  as  2  parts  per 
inlllion.  the  lowest  levels  tested.  The  FDA 
Status  Repon  noted  that  "because  of  these 
multiple  observations  on  ctrcinogeniclty  in 
experimental  animals  aJid  since  low  levels 
(2  ppm)  of  dimethylnltrosamine  produced 
malignant  aumors  in  the  rat.  a  'no  eflect' 
level  for  this  formed  compound  has  not  been 
established."  [Fountain  Subcommittee  Hear- 
ing.i.  p.  608) 

Ttie  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  includ- 
ing the  Food  Additive  Amendment  of  1958. 
21  US.C.  Section  348.  not  only  places  the 
burden  of  proof  of  food  additive  safety  on 
the  food  manufacturers,  but  provides  in  the 
Delaney  Clause  that  no  additive  shall  be 
(Jeemed  to  be  safe  if  It  is  found  to  induce 
cancer  in  man  or  animal.  (Section  348(C) 
(C  I  (3)  1  Ai  I 

It  is  only  because  of  a  quirk  in  the  law — 
namely,  that  USDA  approved  nitrate  and 
nitrite  as  curing  agents  under  the  Meal  In- 
spection .^ct  prior  to  the  passi\ge  of  the  1958 
.Amendments — that  their  use  In  meat  Is  not 
subject  to  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
including  the  Delaney  Clause.  The  same 
standard   of   safety,   however,  should   apply. 

Under  the  standard  imposed  by  the  Delaney 
Clause,  the  use  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  in  meat 
or  meat  fcxxl  products  would  clearly  be  pro- 
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hi  sited.    Dr.     Virgil     Wodicka.     DlrectCT    of 
FIJA'5  Bureau  of  Focds.  recognized  this  fact 
testimony  before  the  Fountain  Subcom- 
:tee  at  a  time  when  nltrosamaies  had  not 
been  found  In  foods: 

If  1:  were  demonstrated  that  the  mtrites 
a43ed  to  meat  or  fish  produced  nitrosamines 
the  meat  or  fish  and  those  nitrosamines 
4re  then  consumed,  this  could  not  be  per- 
tted  u:;der  the  Delaney  amendment. 
540  I 

We  could  not  permit  the  use  of  nitrites 
it  led  to  the  formation  of  nitrosamines  in 

.  (p.  541)" 
Vnd  another  FDA  official.  Dr.  Ramsey, 
In  1971  that  In  view  of  the  suspected 
from  nitrosamine  formation.  It 
duld  be  "Impossible"  for  FDA  to  approve 
present  level  of  nitrite  if  the  compound 
Just  been  discovered  i  cited  in  Chemicals 
the  Future  of  Man:  Hearings  Before  the 
SiJbcommlttee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
Government  Research  of  the  Senate 
ee  on  Government  Operations.  92nd 
ss,  1st  Session,  April  1971  (hereinafter 
iblcofT  Subcommittee  Hearings";,  p.  54) 
iVhlle  no  cases  of  human  cancer  have 
nltely  been  traced  to  exposure  to  nltros- 
Ines.  cancer  researchers  stress  that  this 
not  a  basis  for  assuming  that  there  Is  no 
:h  danger,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
y  and  lack  of  specificity  of  epldeml- 
Ical  data.  Indeed,  there  Is  wide  agree- 
among  such  scientists  that  any  un- 
etessary  exposure  to  a  carcinogen  constl- 
es  a  health  risk  for  man.  A  National 
Institute  Committee  recently  re- 
ted  to  the  Surgeon  General  that  "any 
)stance  which  is  shown  conclusively  to 
tumors  In  animals  should  be  consid- 
ered carcinogenic  and  therefore  a  potential 
r  hazard  for  man.  ...  It  Is  essential 
to  recognize  that  no  level  of  exposure  to  a 
caj  cinogenlc  substance,  however  low  it  may 
bej  can  be  considered  to  be  a  'safe'  level  for 
1."  For  these  reasons,  some  scientists  pre- 
d!*  that  reduction  of  human  exposure  to 
nitrites  and  certain  secondary  amines,  par- 
ticularly In  foods,  may  result  In  a  decrease 
In  :he  Incidence  of  human  cancer."  iLlJinsky 
&  llpsteln.  p.  23) 

It  Ls  Clear,  then,  that  the  human  health 
daigers  from  nitrate  and  nitrite  use  In  meat 
products,  while  not  quantifiable,  are  slgnlfl- 
t  and  perhaps  Irreversible.  Apart  from  the 
cosmetic  efficacy  of  nitrate  and  nitrite,  how- 
only  one  benefit  from  such  use  has  even 
suggested — the  prevention  of  botulism — 
the  antl-botullsm  effects  of  these  chem- 
with  respect  to  most  cured  meat  prod- 
are     either     non-existent     or     highly 
questionable. 

The  Botulism  Hazard 
"there  is  evidence  that  In  meat  products 
th<  botuJlsm  danger  Is  limited  to  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  shelf-stable,  cured  meat  prod- 
ucts which  do  not  require  further  cooking 
belore  eating.  The  spores  of  Clostridium 
hoiulinum.  axe  extremely  rare  In  meat.  (R. 
Gr«nberg  et  al..  Appl.  Microbiol..  14:789, 
19t6:  Fountain  Subcomm.ittee  Hearings. 
p.  236)  In  the  rare  event  that  they  are 
present,  the  following  conditions  help  deter- 
ml  le  whether  they  produce  the  toxins  which 
cai^se  human  Ulnese : 

1)  there  must  be  an  aneroblc  (oxygen- 
frei)  environment  in  or  around  the  meat 
pre  duct  for  the  spores  to  exist  and  multiply 
(2 1  cooking  meat  at  temp>eratures  above 
250  degrees  F.  for  27  minutes  klllls  the 
spc^es,  and  cooking  at  temperatures  above 
degrees  P.  for  15  minutes  or  less  kills 
toxins  produced  by  the  spores.  (G.  M. 
Da^k,  Food  Poisoning.  3rd  ed  .  Univ.  of  Chi- 
Press.  1956.  pp.  102-103)  At  boiling 
(212  degrees  F).  the  toxins 
Id  be  killed  even  sooner 
)  Types  A  and  B  botulism,  the  types 
cortimonly  found  in  meat,  will  not  multiply 
aru  produce  toxins  when  meat  Is  refriger- 
ate 1  at  temperatures  below  40  degrees  P. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  following  meat  products  carry  no 
botulism  hazard  and  therefore  can  be  im- 
mediately cleansed  of  nitrate  without  In- 
creasing the  riik^  of  food  poisoning: 

il)  bacon:  USD.K  officials  have  stated 
publicly  that  bacon  puses  no  botulism  hazara 
whatsoever.  .According  to  Mr.  R.  Paul  Elliott, 
Chief  of  USD.A's  Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
Branch.  'Bacon  .  .  .  which  is  always  heated 
thoroughly,  could  not.  under  any  circum- 
stances become  a  hazard  from  botulism." 
[Fountain  Subcommittee  Hearings,  p.  262) 
Nevertheless,  nitrite  Is  added  to  bacon  to  nx 
its  red  color  and  enhance  flavor  without  any 
Identification  on  the  product  label.  Highly 
carcinogenic  nitrosamines  have  recently  been 
found  m  bacon  m  amounts  up  to  106  ppb 
after  It  had  been  fried.  Since  botulism  poses 
no  hazard  in  b;icon,  the  use  of  nitrate  and 
mtrlte  In  bacon  should  be  suspended 
Immediately. 

(2)  baby  foods  containing  cured  meat 
products:  Biby  foods  are  sterilized  by  heat 
processing  above  250  degrees  in  hermetically 
sealed  containers  This  process  kills  any 
botulinum  spores  and  toxins  which  may  be 
present.  According  to  statements  from  Ger- 
ber.  Swift.  Beech-Nut  and  Hemz  officials, 
nitrites  are  used  In  baby  foods  to  fix  their 
color  and  enhance  their  ta^te,  not  to  destroy 
or  control  bacteria.  Because  there  Is  no 
botulism  danger,  the  Heinz  Company  felt 
no  need  to  add  any  nitrite  or  nitrate  to  its 
infant  foods.  Gerber.  Beech-Nut,  and  Swift, 
on  the  other  hand,  added  nitrites  to  some 
of  their  baby  food  meat  products,  but  for 
cosmetic  purp.>ses  only.  Since  botulism  does 
not  exist  as  a  hazard  in  these  products  and 
Since  any  added  nitrite  or  nitrate  Increase 
the  risks  of  carcinogenic  nitrosamine  forma- 
tion, the  use  of  nitrite  and  nitrate  in  these 
products  should  be  suspended  Immediately. 
The  extent.  If  any,  of  the  botulism  hazard 
in  frankfurters  has  not  been  definitely  de- 
termined, but  the  available  evidence  strongly 
suggests  that  no  such  hazard  exists.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  permeable  skinned 
frankfurter  possesses  the  aneroblc  environ- 
ment necesary  for  the  survival  of  Clostri- 
dium botulinum.  Second,  since  frankfurters 
are  refrigerated,  any  spores  of  botulism 
present  would  be  unlikely  to  multiply  and 
produce  toxins.  Third,  since  frankfurters  are 
cooked  before  eating,  any  toxins  present 
would  almost  certainly  be  killed  before  con- 
sumption. USD.A  officials  have  publicly  stated 
that  "any  food  that  must  be  cooked  [before 
eating!  will  not  be  a  hazard  from  botulism 
from  any  toxin  formed  befiire  cooking,  be- 
cause the  toxin  Ls  easily  destroyed  by  heat." 
[Fountain  Subcommittee  Hearings,  p.  262). 
Fourth,  at  least  o;ie  company  already  mar- 
kets a  frankfurter  devoid  of  nitrate,  nitrite, 
or  any  other  chemical  preservative.  The 
Maple  Crest  Sausage  Company  of  Rochester. 
Ne'.v  York  has  sold  a  frozen  nitrite-free, 
preservative-free  frankfurter  for  several 
years  Consumers  Cooperative  is  planning  to 
market  a  similar  pr^oduct  soon  In  the  Wash- 
ington, DC.  area.  .And  Giant  Foods,  a  large 
retail  chain,  plans  to  market  a  non-frozen 
frankfurter  free  of  chemical  preser/atives. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  USDA  Imposes  no 
minimum  nitrate  or  nitrite  level  require- 
ment on  frankfurters  or  other  meat  products. 
If  nitrate  or  nitrite  were  necessary  to  prevent 
botulism.  USD.A  would  have  to  insure  that 
sufficient  levels  of  these  substances  were 
prfsent.  In  testimony  before  the  Fountain 
Subcommittee  In  1971.  the  following  ex- 
change occurred  between  Dr.  Goldhammer  of 
the  Subcommittee  staff  and  Mr.  Elliott  of 
USD.\  {Fountain  Subcommittee  Hearings,  p. 
2371 

Mr.  Goldhammer.  The  question  I  a.^ked 
was.  do  you  not  have  a  minimum  nitrite 
content  declared  In  your  regulation,  because 
below  that  minimum  yon  may  not  have  pre- 
servation'' Jus-  .a-^  •^■'  FDA  had  'o  do  in 
connection  with  the  chubs. 
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Mr.  Elliott.  Tou  are  quite  right.  It  is  a 
very  good  point. 

The  absence  of  such  minima,  the  absence 
of  even  a  single  reported  outbreak  of  botu- 
lism since  at  least  1950  attributable  to  meat 
or  poultry  t*  which  nitrites  were  not  added 
I  Fountain  Subcommittee  Hearings,  pp.  383- 
881.  together  with  the  nitrite-related  human 
health  hazards  documented  above,  require 
that  a  heavy  burden  of  proving  the  existence 
of  an  antl-botullsm  effect  from  nitrite  rest 
on  those  seeking  to  Justify  its  use. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  botulism 
risk  In  franikfurters,  if  it  exists  at  all,  Is  ex- 
ceedingly remote,  and  that  alternative  proc- 
essing methods  to  prevent  botulism  are  avail- 
able. The  frankfurter  Is  the  nation's  most 
popular  processed  meat  product;  billions  are 
consumed  each  year.  It  is  a  special  favorite 
of  children.  Any  addition  of  nitrate  or  nitrite 
which  Is  not  necessary  to  protect  against 
botulism  creates  particularly  high  risks  In 
these  products.  Therefore,  the  use  of  nitrites 
in  frankfurters  should  be  suspended,  unless 
scientific  data  Is  produced  within  six  months 
(a  reasonable  period  for  the  development  of 
such  data)  demonstrating  that  there  Is  a 
botulism  hazard  In  frankfurters  and  that 
nitrite,  in  strictly  specified  amounts,  Is  nec- 
essary to  protect  against  It. 

VI.  Prayer  for  Relief 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  petitioners 
request  that  the  Secretary  grant  the  relief 
set  forth  on  pages  1  and  2  of  this  Petition. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Petkh  H.  Schuck, 
Attorney  for  Petitioners. 
February  9,  1972. 


THE  BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972' 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bus- 
ing of  children  to  school  as  a  means  to 
carry  out  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
that  segregated  schools  are  unconstitu- 
tional has  become  the  subject  of  great 
debate.  Various  legislative  proposals  are 
being  offered  in  Congress.  Some  would 
take  the  country  back  to  the  appalling 
days  of  the  "separate  but  equal"  princi- 
ple. Some  'would  have  the  Congress  offer 
to  the  States  for  ratification  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  destroy 
the  past  17  years'  efforts — admittedly  a 
slow  pace — to  fully  make  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
a  right  for  all  our  citizens,  our  black 
schoolchildren  included. 

The  debate  has  become  highly  con- 
troversial, both  in  Congress  and  through- 
out the  country.  It  has,  in  one  instance, 
become  the  overriding  issue  in  the  Flor- 
ida presidential  primary  where  an  anti- 
busing  referendum  is  included  on  the 
March  14  ballot.  It  has,  in  another  in- 
stance, caused  a  black  citizen — and 
others  like  him.  I  am  sure — the  pain  of 
looking  back  on  his  own  school  experi- 
ence, and  of  looking  ahead  as  to  what 
may  be  in  store  for  his  children, 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  articles,  which 
touched  me  deeply,  appeared  in  the 
Wa.shington  Post  of  yesterday  and  today, 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  In  one.  Governor 
Askew  of  Florida  reflects  on  the  need 
for  sober  thought  in  the  matter  of  the 
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referendum.  In  the  other,  Roger  Wil- 
kins,  a  Washington  attorney  and  nephew 
of  Roy  Wiikins,  reflects  about  the  choices 
offered  to  his  children.  His  very  telUng 
conclusion,  that  "People  do  not  learn  to 
function  very  well  in  multiracial  socie- 
ties when  they  do  all  their  learning  in 
uniracial  schools,"  is  serious  food  for 
thought. 

I  comment  these  two  articles  to  my 
colleagues  with  the  hope  that  the  mes- 
sages they  contain  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
heat  of  the  ongoing  debate. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Ftom  the  Washington  Post.  March  1,  1972  J 
Unhappy  Memory  and  a  Hopeful  Present: 

A  Black  Parent  Looks  in  Two  Directions 

AT  Busing 

(By  Roger  Wllklns) 

Blacks  who  can  remember  being  bused 
for  the  maintenance  of  segregation  find  the 
current  heated  debate  over  busing  both  be- 
musing and  Infuriating.  We  feel  the  same 
way  about  pcdltlclans  and  pundits  who  seem 
sure  they  know  that  black  parents  don't 
want  busing  any  more  than  white  parents 
do.  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  old  white 
Southerners  who  used  to  assure  Northerners 
that,  "our  darkles  are  happy  down  here," 
and  would  then  trot  one  out  to  prove  it. 

Well,  this  one's  not  very  happy  about  the 
whole  busing  debate.  My  first  educational 
experience  was  In  a  one  room  segregated 
school  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  I  was  al- 
lowed to  come  and  sit  In  the  back  of  the 
room  at  the  age  of  four  because  all  my  older 
friends  were  there.  The  next  year,  that 
school  was  closed  and  my  friends  and  I  were 
bused  many  miles  to  a  black  school  In  a 
blacker  part  of  town.  Apart  from  a  keen 
dally  sense  that  the  whites  were  terribly 
selfish  for  hogging  the  newer  and  prettier 
school  near  our  homes,  I  remember  the  bus 
rides  as  generally  convivial  and  sometimes 
pretty  hilarious.  My  next  stop  was  Harlem 
where  you  learned  a  lot  if  you  were  in  an 
upper  track  and  paid  for  It  with  lumps  dealt 
out  In  the  school  yard  or  In  the  street  by 
resentful  lower  trackers. 

And  then  on  to  high  school  In  a  mldwest- 
ern  city.  If  I  wasn't  the  first  black  In  the 
school,  I  was  the  only  "one"  there  then  and 
my  family  and  I  were  the  only  "ones"  In 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  classroom  It  was 
fine  with  the  algebra  and  the  English,  but 
on  the  street  It  was  tougher  than  Harlem. 
Somebody  always  seemed  to  have  had  to 
clear  a  clogged  throat  right  on  the  furry 
cover  of  my  bicycle  seat.  Rather  than  face 
the  humUlatlon  of  cleaning  It  off  in  view 
of  the  passing  crowds  thronging  out  of  the 
school,  I  would  often  ride  home  standing  up 
and  sometimes  through  a  gantlet  of  stones, 
apple  cores  and  teen-age  racial   epithets. 

But  It  turned  out  all  right.  I  learned 
enough  In  that  school  to  get  into  college. 
And  I  learned  some  other  things  too.  Things 
I  couldn't  have  learned  in  my  Kansas  City 
schools  nor  in  my  Harlem  schools.  They 
were  things  about  white  people  and  things 
about  myself.  I  learned  that  whites  are  not 
the  superior  people  they  were  made  out  to 
be.  Some  cf  them  were  smarter  than  I  and 
some  not  as  smart.  Some  could  pump  in 
baskets  from  the  corner  better  than  I  and 
some  couldn't  make  the  team  at  all.  And 
eventually,  over  time.  I  came  to  learn  that 
they  and  I  could  deal  In  human  terms 
across  racial  lines.  And  they  learned  things 
from  me,  too,  about  blacks  that  they  could 
never  have  learned  In  an  all  white  school, 
Yesterdav's  cocn  turned  out  to  be  a  con- 
temporary kid  and  tomorrow's  man.  Though 
It  hurt  me  a  lot  In  the  beginning,  it  was 
worth  It— for  all  of  us.  People  don't  learn 
to  function  very  well  In  multiracial  socle- 
ties  when  they  do  all  their  learning  In  uni- 
racial schools. 
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My  mother's  Judgments  about  my  educa- 
tion were  based  partially  on  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life  and  partially  on  her  desire 
that  her  child  receive  the  best  education  her 
resources  could  provide.  She  did  not  seek  an 
all  white  high  school  for  me,  but  she  was 
certainly  not  displeased  that  the  one  I  at- 
tended was  the  best  school  in  town.  She  knew 
to  a  moral  certainty  that  she  didn't  want  her 
son  to  be  an  illiterate  or  an  emotional  cripple 
hobbling  through  the  last  five  or  six  decades 
of  his  life.  She  figured  that  knowing  how  to 
read  was  essential,  but  that  learning  some- 
thing about  white  people  was  useful  too. 
Inadvertently,  I  sus{>ect,  her  decision  helped 
a  lot  of  white  kids  too. 

The  choice,  then,  is  not  to  bus  or  not  to 
bus,  but  to  teach  children  to  read  and  to 
live  among  the  wide  variety  of  jjeople  with 
whom  they  will  spend  their  lives.  We  can 
either  Integrate — sometimes  using  buses  as  a 
tool — or  we  can  choose  to  create  a  future 
generation  of  cripples,  savages  and  bigots. 

Years  after  my  mother  had  made  her 
choices  for  me,  I  had  to  begin  thinking  about 
the  same  kind  of  choices  for  my  own  children. 
When  it  became  clear  by  my  daughter's 
fourth  year  In  a  largely  black  school  that 
she  was  reading  at  least  two  years  below 
grade  level,  my  wife  and  I  took  her  out  of 
her  neighborhood  school,  and  put  her  on  a 
bus  headed  for  a  much  better  school  ten  miles 
from  home,  which  also  happened  to  be  Inte- 
grated. When  my  son  became  five,  he  Joined 
his  sister  on  that  same  bus  headed  for  the 
same  integrated  school  where  they  could 
learn  in  a  gentler  way  than  I  had  two 
decades  earlier  how  to  live  In  an  Integrated 
world.  They  both  began  to  read.  And  that  was 
the  essential  point. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  29.  1972J 

For  the  Record — Florida's  Governor  Takes 

A  Stand  on  Busing 

On  March  14,  Florida  voters  will  be  asked 
on  their  primary  ballot  whether  they  favor 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  out- 
lawing "forced  busing"  of  school  children. 
Last  week.  In  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Central  Florida  State  Fair  in  Orlando,  Gov- 
ernor Reubln  Askew,  a  Democrat,  urged 
voters  to  reject  the  proposal  and  to  support 
a  companion  question  on  the  ballot  affirming 
equal  educational  opportunity  and  rejecting 
a  "return  to  the  old  dual  school  system  " 
What  follows  are  excerpts  from  that  speech: 

I  come  before  you  today  to  say  a  few  things 
with  which  you  may  disagree,  a  few  things 
which  are  decidedly  unpopular,  but  a  few 
things  which  I  feel  must  be  said  In  the  In- 
terest of  Florida  and  her  people — all  of 
them  .  .  . 

I  strongly  oppose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  outlaw  busing — not  because  I  partic- 
ularly like  It  or  think  It's  a  panacea  for  our 
problems  .  .  .  Busing  is  an  artificial  and 
Inadequate  Instrument  of  change.  It  should 
be  abandoned  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  afford 
to  do  so  .  .  . 

Yet  by  the  use  of  busing  and  other  meth- 
ods, we've  made  real  progress  In  dismantling 
a  dual  system  of  public  schools  In  Florida. 
And  I  submit  that  until  we  find  alternative 
ways  of  providing  an  equal  opportunity  for 
quality  education  for  all  .  .  .  until  we  can 
be  sure  that  an  end  to  busing  won't  lead  to 
a  return  of  segregated  public  schools  .  .  . 
until  we  have  those  assurances,  we  must  not 
unduly  limit  ourselves,  and  certainly  not 
constitutionally. 

We  must  not  take  the  risk  of  seriously 
undermining  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
one  of  the  noblest  documents  ever  produced 
by  man.  And  we  must  not  lake  the  risk  of  re- 
turning to  the  kind  of  segregation,  fear  and 
misunderstanding  which  produced  the  very 
problem  that  led  to  busing  In  the  first  place. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Florldlans  are  committed  to  the 
goal  which  busing  was  designed  to  pursue. 
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That  goal  Is  to  put  this  divisive  and  self- 
defeating  Issue  of  race  behind  us  once  and 
for  all  .  .  . 

I  'v.iink  were  well  within  reach  of  under- 
standing one  another,  caring  for  one  another 
and  affirming  our  principles  of  Justice  and 
compas.sioii  which  made  this  country  what  U 
is  today.  How  sad  it  will  be  If  we  turn  back 
now — not  only  for  minority  children — but 
for  all  of  U.S. 

Of  course  we  don't  want  our  children  to 
suffer  unnecessary  hardships.  That  goes 
without  saying.  But  neither  do  we  want  our 
children  to  grow  up  into  a  world  of  continu- 
ing racial  discord,  racial  hatred  and.  finally, 
a  world  of  racial  violence  .  .  . 

It  IS  my  hope  that  were  moving  beyond 
racial  appeals  here  m  Florida  and  In  the 
rest  of  the  South  as  well.  I  say  it's  time  we 
told  the  rest  of  the  nation  that  we  aren't 
caught  up  In  the  mania  to  stop  busing  at  any 
cost,  that  were  trying  to  mature  politically 
down  here,  that  we  know  the  real  issues 
when  we  see  them,  and  that  we  no  longer 
will  be  fooled,  frightened  and  divided  against 
ourselves  .  .  . 

I  hope  we  can  say  to  those  who  would 
keep  us  angry  confused  and  divided  that 
were  more  concerned  about  a  problem  of 
Justice  than  about  a  problem  of  transporta- 
tion, and  that  while  we're  determined  to 
solve  both,  we  re  going  to  take  Justice, 

It  is  not  .my  Intention  to  impose  my  will 
on  anyone  But  it  is  my  Intention  to  give  the 
people  of  Florida  cause  for  sober  reflection, 
so  that  they're  .^^ure— very  sure — before  they 
encourage  an  amendment  to  the  United 
Slates  CKsnstitution,  one  that  for  the  very 
first  time,  I  believe,  would  seek  to  reverse 
our  efforts  to  make  that  great  document  a 
living  testimony  to  the  pursuit  of  liberty. 
freedom  and  Jiistice-  f  ;r  all. 


HOW  TO  GROW  A  PATRIOT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
upon  an  advertisement  in  the  Febru- 
ary 21  issue  of  Industry  Week  magazine 
which  I  think  should  be  of  intere.-^t  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  all  Americans. 

It  was  placed  in  the  magazine  by  Dan- 
Callihan,  Inc..  an  advertismg-pulDlic  re- 
lations-marketing communications  firm 
in  New  York.  Nothing  more  need  be  said 
about  the  ad— It  is  self-explanatory,  but 
I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Davi-Calli- 
han.  Inc.  for  calling  attention  to  some- 
thing our  country  needs  most  de.<;per- 
ately. 

American  patriotism  i,s  one  thing 
which  absolutely  cannot  be  m;^nufac- 
tured  abroad  and  imported  here.  We 
must  produce  it  ourselve.'^. 

How    To    Grow    a    Patriot 

A  patriot  is  a  person  who  loves  his  country, 
supports  his  countrj',  and  defends  his  coun- 
try. 

Patriots  are  great  to  have  around  when  the 
going  gets  rough. 

So  let's  all  go  out  and  find  some  patriots. 

Unforttmately.  it's  not  that  easy. 

You  can't  take  a  pill  and  become  a  patriot 

You  can't  .stamp  patriots  out  of  an  assem- 
bly line,  like  tanks,  or  planes  or  guns. 

You  can't  legislate  patriotism,  it  turns  the 
kids  off. 

You  also  can't  expect  our  schools,  or  our 
churches,  or  the  government  itself  to  mold 
our  patrlota. 
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At  least  It  Isn't  'A-orking  out  that  way. 

Patriotism,  It  seems  to  us.  Is  something 
t}' at  needs  to  be  passed  along  from  one  gen- 
erition  to  the  next. 

In  the  home. 

By  the  folks  ■;vho  are  In  the  best  position 

do  the  job. 

The    Mothers,   and   the    Fathers,   and    the 

xt  of  kin. 

Unfortunately,  this  Isn't  what's  been  hap- 

nlng, 

Thi^se   of   U3   who   fall   into   this   category 

.•e  relegated  the  Job  of  growing  our  patrl- 
to  people  who  aren't  getting  the  job  done. 

And  time  is  running  out. 

So  maybe  the  time  has  come,  to  put  some 

triotlsm  Into  our  parenthood 

First,    find    a    young    American,    someone 

out  8  or  10.  your  son.  or  grandson,  cr  the 
next  doctr  will  do. 

Next,  clear  up  any  misconceptions  he  might 

ve  about  demanding  his  freedom  without 

Tking  for  it. 

Make  sure  he  learns  why  it  was  fhat  Great 
Grandpa  came  over  here   in   the  first   place. 

What    he   had   to  do   to   survive   once   he 

?ared  Ellis  Island. 

.\nd  how  he  felt  about  .America  the  day  his 

per  came  through. 

Let  him  know  how  vou  feel  when  the  Raa 
by. 

Why  yoti  didn't  skip  town  when  the  chips 

;-rf  down,  in  42,  51  or  63. 

And  why  you  wouldn't  ncTP,  even  though 
y4u  "might  not  always  agree  ♦Ith  your  Uncle 
sim. 

Lot  him  be  aware  of  how  we've  had  to  earn 

tr  freedom  over  and  over  again. 

And,  while  we  might  not  relish  the  task, 
y  we  will  likely  have  to  do  the  Job  mere 

an  once  again  m  the  years  ahead 

You  might  suggest  to  him  the  things  you 

lieve  made  America  great. 

Things  like  pride  ar.d  ambition,  the  wlU- 

iir.e.ss  to  work  hard  and  run  lean. 

Encourage  him  not  to  be  afraid  to  compete. 

To  be  re.50urceful  and  inventive 

And  to  turn  l!i  an  honest  day's  '.".ork  for  a 

ir  days  pay. 

A;-.d   then    remind    him   why   we   can't   let 

obs  or  men  with  dishonest  intentions  run 

r  country,  ar.d  why  his  special  talents  will 
r.eedcd  more  than  ever  before. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  peace  that  follows  the 
u^r,  a:.d  keep  America  number  one, 

Wh,-  do  these  things'' 

Well,    the    Ben    Franklins    and    the    Tom 
les,  and  the  Nathan  Hales  frankly  don't 

■.'.ays  come  along  exactly  when  we  seem  to 

•ed  them  the  m.ost. 

Sometimes  patriots  are  In  short  supply. 

So  maybe  we  ought  to  h?lp  show  cair  young 

j'iple  the  way. 

The  way  to  get  fired  up  about  the  country 

?  live  m.' 

The  United  States  of  America, 

.^p.d  if  we  do  the  showing,  who  kno'A'S? 

Maybe  someday.  some'Ahere  in  this  world. 

n   your  young    man   is   asked   where   he 

c|>mes  from,  or  what  he  s'ands  for,  he  won't 

mble  fcT  au  answer,  or  hang  his  head  in 

ame. 

He'll  staid  firm,  hold  his  head  high,  and 

y,  "I'm  an  American." 

'Prom  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home 
the  brave," 
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SICKLE  CELL  AND  COOLEY'S 
ANEMIAS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress is  about  to  embark  on  a  program 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

authorizing  Federal  funds  for  medical 
research  and  screening  programs  in- 
tended to  assist  the  victims  of  sickle  cell 
anemia,  their  parents  and  the  millions 
of  as  yet  unborn  children  who  may  have 
the  disease,  Thij  important  legislation 
has  my  support. 

The  Congress  should  be  aware,  how- 
ever, that  sickle  cell  anemia  is  only  one 
of  two  major  genetic  blood  disorders 
which  are  common  in  America,  The  other 
one  is  known  as  Cooley's  anemia,  and 
although  Cooley's  bears  a  categorical  re- 
semblance to  sickle  cell — in  that  they  are 
both  disorders  of  the  blood's  hemoglobin, 
transmitted  genetically — there  are  also 
distinct  differences. 

It  is  certain  that  most  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  heard  of  sickle  cell 
anemia,  and  equally  certain  that  they 
have  not  heard  of  Cooley's  anemia.  That 
is  only  natural,  given  the  enormous  pub- 
lic education  that  has  taken  place  con- 
cerning sickle  cell  anemia  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  is  onlv  recently,  more- 
over, that  a  national  voluntary  .self-help 
organization,  the  Cooley's  Anemia  Blood 
and  Research  Foundation,  has  begim  to 
bring  together  patients  with  that  disease 
in  an  effort  to  help  them  and  their  par- 
ents cope  with  its  many  consequences. 

Unfortunately,  this  lack  of  informa- 
tion extends  even  into  the  Government. 
During  subcommittee  consideration  of 
the  sickle  cell  anemia  bill— to  cit<;  one 
example  of  that  lack  of  information — 
the  suboommittee  was  led  to  believe  that 
these  two  diseases  are  identical,  and  that 
funds  authorized  for  screening  and  re- 
search programs  m  sickle  cell  anemia 
would  also  be  used  to  investigate  Cooley's 
anemia,  Tliis.  of  course,  is  not  true,  and 
subsequently  HEW  spokesmen  notified 
the  subcommittee  that  Cooley's  anemia 
was.  indeed,  a  distinct  disease. 

The  damage  was  done  throiuh  that 
misunderstanding,  and  this  Congress 
may  soon  be  considering  a  bill  that  iroes 
only  half  way  toward  providing  re,search 
and  screening  fimds  for  a  particular  class 
of  diseases — the  common  genetically 
transnutted  hemoglobin  di.sorders. 

So  that  Members  of  this  body  will  have 
appropriate  information  available  dur- 
ing consideration  of  that  bill,  I  have  con- 
structed a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers comparing  and  contrasting  sickle 
cell  and  Cooley's  anemias.  Information 
for  this  series  of  questions  comes  both 
from  material  supplied  by  the  Cooley's 
Anemia  Blood  and  Research  Foundation, 
and  from  the  standard  text  of  physicians. 
Harrison's  "Principles  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine.'  fifth  edition. 

Question  1,  What  groups  are  affected 
by  these  diseases? 

Answer.  In  both  diseases  there  are  so- 
called  major  and  minor  forms,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  individual  has  in- 
herited half  or  all  of  the  genetic  "code" 
for  defective  hemoglobin  ."synthesis. 

The  severe  form  of  sickle  cell  is  found 
in  one  of  every  600  black  Americans,  ac- 
cording to  Harrison,  Widespread  screen- 
ing pirograms  have  detected  the  genetic 
trait — one  half  of  the  genetic  compli- 
ment, leading  to  a  far  less  serious  illness 
if  any.  in  nine  percent  of  U.S.  blacks. 

Cooley's  anemia — the  severe  form,  also 
known  as  Thalassemia  or  Mediterranean 
anemia — is  foimd  in  one  of  every  1,000 
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American  children  born  of  parents  whose 
ancestors  were  natives  of  coimtries  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterreanean  Sea.  Those 
children  are  of  predominantly  Greek 
and  Italian  origin,  but  because  of  wide- 
spread intermarriage  the  severe  disease 
is  also  encoimtered  among  children  of 
Irish,  Scandinavian,  Jewish,  Oriental, 
and  Turkish  descent.  Widespread  screen- 
ing programs  have  not  been  performed 
because,  in  contrast  of  sickle  cell  anemia, 
inexpensive  methods  for  detection  of  the 
Cooley's  genetic  trait  are  only  now  be- 
ing developed.  In  tests  using  the  older, 
more  expensive  screening  method,  how- 
ever, some  Italian-American  commu- 
nities showed  existence  of  the  genetic 
trait  in  as  many  as  20  percent  of  the 
children. 

Question  2.  What  is  the  treatment  of 
this  disease? 

Answer.  In  both  inherited  blood  dis- 
orders, the  only  known  treatment  is 
what  physicians  refer  to  as  "supportive 
therapy."  that  is,  attempting  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  that  comes  from  pathologic 
side  effects  of  the  basic  disease,  Cooley's 
children,  from  the  first  year  of  life,  re- 
ceive frequent  blood  transfusions  to  cor- 
rect their  anemia,  and  suffer  in  addition 
malformed  bone  development  leading  to 
brittle,  easily  broken  bones  and  altera- 
tions in  facial  appearance.  In  both  cases, 
there  is  no  known  treatment  for  the 
basic  disease  process — it  is  palliative,  as 
in  the  care  of  terminal  cancer  patients. 

Question  3,  What  Is  the  outlook  for 
children  with  this  disease? 

Answer,  In  both  diseases,  the  severe 
form — -with  both  defective  genetic  com- 
ponents inherited — can  be  fatal,  and  is 
invariably  so,  in  Cooley's  anemia. 
Coolev's  anemia  patients  are  now  living 
longer,  but  not  as  long  as  most  sickle 
cell  patients. 

It  is  evident  from  this  material  that 
there  is  much  in  common  suffered  by  pa- 
tients with  the  severe  forms  of  both 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  Cooley's  anemia. 
Most  importantly,  there  is  a  need  in  both 
diseases — since  they  are  the  two  com- 
monly found  inherited  hemoglobin  dis- 
orders in  the  United  States — for  public 
and  Federal  support  for  medical  research 
and  for  screening  programs  to  detect 
those  parents  whose  children  may  have 
the  disease. 

We  should  not,  as  a  Congress,  isolate 
one  particular  kind  of  genetic  blood  dis- 
order for  that  Federal  attention  when 
there  are  only  two — not  tens  or  him- 
dred.s — such  severe  diseases  commonly 
found  in  this  country.  To  do  so  would 
be  equivalent  to  instructing  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  to  investigate  one  kind 
of  cancer  without  investigating  the 
other,  with,  in  the  case  of  sickle  cell  and 
Cooley's  anemia,  the  added  overtone 
that  one  kind  of  disease  occurs  in  one 
ethnic  group,  and  the  second  in  another, 
although  both  are  found  across  the 
nation. 

I  have  provided  this  information  in 
preparation  for  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  sickle  cell  bill,  with  hopes 
that  both  sickle  cell  sufferers  and 
patients  with  Cooley's  anemia — as  well 
as  the  millions  of  unborn  children  who 
will  have  one  or  the  other  disease,  and 
their  parents  who  suffer  protracted 
heartache  and  medical  bills — may  look 
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to  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
the  research  and  detection  funds  which 
are  a  legitimate  public  expense. 


THE  STAKE  IN  FARMING 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  my  Wisconsin  colleague  has 
sponsored  the  Family  Farm  Act  of  1972. 
Congressman  James  Abourezk.  of  South 
Dakota,  has  coauthored  the  same  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  and  I  have  joined  him 
in  his  efforts. 

The  act  is  designed  to  protect  the 
family  farm  in  America  by  restoring 
competition  to  the  agriculture  industry. 
Not  many  urban-oriented  newspapers 
really  pay  much  attention  today  to  what 
is  happening  on  our  farms  and  that  is 
why  I  was  especially  pleased  to  see  in  last 
Saturday's  Washington  Post  a  note- 
worthy article  by  Clayton  Fritchey. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
commend  Senator  Nelson  and  Congress- 
man Abourezk  for  their  leadership  in 
this  little  publicized  effort  of  national 
importance. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Stake  in  Farming 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Generally  speaking,  farm  news  and  farm 
legislation  are  of  little  Interest  to  urban 
dwellers,  but  there  Is  a  new  agricultural  bill 
In  Congress  that  everybody  has  a  stake  in, 
for  it  concerns  the  protection  of  small  busi- 
ness, the  overcrowding  of  cities,  enlarged 
welfare  rolls  and  the  pocketbooks  of  all 
consumers. 

It  is  the  family  farm  bill  of  1972.  a  proposal 
which  Anally  puts  it  up  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  through  their  Congress,  to  make 
a  conscious  decision  on  whether  to  save  the 
small  family  farm  or  let  it  be  wiped  out 
altogether. 

The  new  legislation,  sponsored  Jointly  by 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.)  and  Rep. 
James  Abourezk  (D-S.D.) ,  Is  not  Just  another 
farm  bill  involving  subsidies,  price  supports, 
acreage  allotment  and  so  forth.  Instead,  it  Is 
addressed  to  the  entire  country.  It  would 
make  It  "national  policy  to  restore  competi- 
tion to  the  agricultural  industry  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  the  family  farm," 
If  this  policy  is  adopted,  it  will  be  only  in 
the  nick  of  time.  Since  World  War  II.  the 
number  of  farms  In  America  has  declined 
from  5,9  million  to  2,9  million.  If  the  trend 
Is  not  arrested,  the  total  will  drop  below 
2  million  in  a  few  more  years,  for  every  week 
over  2,000  farms  are  being  sold  to  large  own- 
ers, who  now  control  24  percent  of  the  market 
and  gross  an  average  $270,000  annually. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl 
Butz,  Is  himself  an  apostle  of  big  farming, 
but  over  the  years  politics  has  not  been  much 
of  a  factor  in  the  trend.  During  the  Elsen- 
hower years  the  number  of  farms  dwindled  by 
28  per  cent.  Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  there  was  a  further  drop  of  33  per 
cent.  So  far,  under  President  Nixon,  there  has 
been  another  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 

Last  year,  226,000  large  farms,  comprising 
only  8  percent  of  the  total  number,  received 
55  percent  of  the  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings.  In  California  alone  nearly  half 
of  the  agricultural  land — 3  7  million  acres — 
is  owned  by  corporate  firms. 
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"Farmer  Jones  and  farmer  Smith,"  say,s 
Sen,  Adlal  Stevenson  III  (D-Ill.),  "are  being 
displaced  all  over  America  by  newcomers  to 
the  farms  with  names  like  Tenneco.  Gulf 
and  Western,  Goodyear,  Monsanto.  Union 
Carbide,  Kaiser,  Boeing  and  Dow  Chemical." 

It's  the  invasion  of  the  corporate  conglom- 
erates that  has  spurred  Sen  Nelson  and  Rep. 
Abourezk  to  action.  Their  bill  would  farce 
corporations  owning  mere  than  $3  million  in 
nonfarm  enterprises  to  divest  themselves  of 
any  lands  used  for  agriculture.  It's  not  a 
complete  panacea  but  it's  a  big  first  step. 

Nothing  is  more  frustrating,  s.iys  Rep, 
Abourezk,  "than  watching  hard-working 
farm  and  ranch  people  forced  off  the  land  to 
add  to  the  problems  of  congestion  and  unem- 
ployment in  the  cities,"  Moreover,  he  adds: 

"Not  only  do  conglomerates  threaten  the 
existence  of  small-unit  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  produce  food  solely  for  a  living,  but  if 
they  are  allowed  to  become  a  significant  fac- 
tor In  food  production  nationally,  they  will 
certainly  adversely  affect  consuiner  prices. 
It's  in  the  interest  of  people  living  in  New 
■i'ork  City  as  well  as  in  South  Dakota  lo  keep 
family  farms  economically  healthy." 

Secretary  Butz  seems  to  think  the  trend 
toward  ever  larger  farms,  along  with  more 
corporate  ownership,  is  inevitable  and  asso- 
ciated with  progress.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  rapid  mechaiilza- 
tion  of  Southern  agriculture,  for  instance. 
did  not  release  thousands  of  marginal  farm- 
ers and  sharecroppers  to  do  more  useful  wc>rk, 
as  claimed,  but  simply  lift  them  to  Idle  on 
welfare  rolls  in  urban  slums  or  to  half  starve 
in  rural  slums. 

It's  the  rural  poor,  like  the  virban  pocr.  who 
feel  the  pinch.  Last  year  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reported  that  23  big  farm  op- 
erators got  federal  subsidies  of  $500,000  or 
more  in  1970.  Nine  got  $1  million  or  more. 
and  one  operator  got  over  $4  million  On  the 
other  hand,  a  million  low-income  farmers 
averaged  less  than  $400  a  year  in  subsidies 

Small  towns  which  live  by  serving  farm- 
ers are  also  suffering.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  small-town  businessman  has  gone  under 
for  every  six  farmers  who  abandon  farming. 
Don  Paarlberg,  the  top  economist  for  the 
Agriculture  Department,  sums  up  the  di- 
lemma this  way: 

"We  now  supply  ourselves  with  food — the 
best  diet  ever,  anywhere — with  something 
less  than  17  percent  of  our  Income,  If  we  stay 
with  the  family  farm  and  Improve  its  effi- 
ciency, the  percentage  of  Income  spent  for 
food  win  go  still  lower,  .  .  ,  Should  we  sacri- 
fice a  form  of  aericultural  production  that 
has  served  us  well,  that  has  produced  good 
people  as  well  as  good  crops^  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  major  farm  policy  Issue  of  the  dec- 
ade ahead. 


MIZELL  CALLS  FOR  QUALITY  EDU- 
CATION WITHOUT  "THE  MADNESS 
OF  BUSING" 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  I  was  privileged  to 
appear  as  one  of  the  first  witnesses  testi- 
fying in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's 
hearings  on  antibusing  legislation. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  this  issue  since  almost 
the  first  day  I  entered  tlus  Chamber 
3  years  ago, 

I  first  introduced  a  Nondiscriminatory 
Education  Act  designed  to  preserve  the 
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neighborhood-school  concept,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  Federal  court  decisions  con- 
vinced me  some  10  month.s  ago  that  only 
a  constitutional  amendment  could  re- 
store rea.son  to  public  education  in  Amer- 
ica 'oy  prohibiting  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
massive  crosstown  basing. 

That  amendment,  introduced  last 
April  29.  states : 

No  public  school  student  shall,  because 
of  his  race,  creed  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or 
required  to  attend  a  particular  school. 

This  week,  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  conducting  the.se  hearings. 
I  explained  my  reasons  for  having  intro- 
duced this  amendment  and  urged  the 
committee  to  act  favorably  and  quickly 
on  this  measure,  bnnping  it  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
Hou.se. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  testimony  I  gave  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  include  the  text  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  time; 

Testi!«ony  of  Honorable  '\^'ilmer  Mizell 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  first  day  of  the 
committee's  hearings  on  legislation"  related 
to  the  busing  of  school  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

The  issue  of  busing  is  one  that  has  raised 
the  pai>sions  of  the  American  people  to  fever- 
ish levels  in  the  past  several  months,  and 
it  stands  today  as  perhaps  the  single  most 
controversial  and  hotly-debated  Issue  in 
American  political  and  social  life. 

I  fervently  hope  that  these  hearings  which 
begin  today  will  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
rationality,  objectivity  and  genuine  concern. 
Fur  my  part,  since  I  am  among  the  first  wit- 
nesses to  testify,  I  will  try  to  help  set  a  gen- 
eral tone  of  calmness,  reason  and  accuracy 
which  hopefully  will  characterize  the  entirety 
of  these  hearings. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  us  who  speak  in  opposition  to  cross- 
busing  do  not  speak  as  the  echoes  of  past 
voices  preaching  "segregation  forever"  or 
"white  supremacy  "  or  other  slogans  of  racial 
hatred  and  prejudice.  Thank  goodness,  we  as 
a  Nation  and  as  a  people  have  come  farther 
than  that. 

Certainly,  these  strident  voices  can  still  be 
heard,  but  they  are  not  to  be  heeded  by  rea- 
sonable men  and  women.  We  have  heard 
them  before,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  them 
again,  but  I  don't  believe  those  voices  that 
would  divide  us  have  any  influeuce  on  the 
great  majr^rity  of  Americans  today. 

Discrimination  has  no  place  in  our  society, 
and  its  presence  in  the  educational  process, 
and  Its  impact  on  our  pursuit  of  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  our  children,  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  me,  and  to  this  committee,  and  to 
millions  of  Americans  today 

Let  us  first  try  to  agree  on  what  would 
constitute  the  absence  of  dlscriminatloii  in 
our  public  school  systems. 

The  foundation  for  this  concept  would  be 
a  commitment  to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  every  American  child,  whether 
his  skin  is  black,  uhite.  brown,  yellow  or  red. 

That  basic  commitment  would  entail  an 
additio.ial  commitment  to  open  door  policies 
in  our  schools,  allowing  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  schools  of  their  choice. 

Experience  and  common  sense  tell  us  that 
most  parents,  and  their  children,  would 
prefer  the  neighborhood  school,  where  the 
opportunity  Is  greatest  for  a  rewarding  edu- 
cational experience. 
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The  closeness  to  home,  the  association  with 
Irieuds.   the   famUiar  surr-^undliigs  of  one's 

<  wa  neighborhood — any  educator  would  cer- 
tainly agree  that  these  conditions  are  cor.dii- 

<  ive  to  learning,  especially  where  grade  school 
ige  children  are  concerned. 

But  Cvjinnniment  to  the  neighborhood 
;  chool  concept  Is  not  enough,  either.  A 
lurther  commitment  Is  required,  insuring 
ihat  every  school  In  every  neighborhood, 
ir-hether  m  the  inner  city,  or  m  the  suburb. 
I  r  In  the  countryside.  Is  adequately  equipped, 
Ihat  the  facilities  are  Itept  In  good  repair, 
that  the  teachers  are  adequately  paid  and 
luUy  qualified,  that  an  equitable  amount  of 
{  ubilc  funds  is  spent  on  each  child,  regardless 
c  f  his  race,  and  that  each  child  Is  given  every 
I  ossible  opportunity  to  learn  a.s  much  and  as 
rapidly  as  he  can. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  fulflUment 
cf  these  commitments  would  constitute  the 
i  bsence  of  discrimination,  and  Just  as  im- 
;  ortant,  would  greatly  contribute  to  quality 
education. 

What,  then,  would  work  to  the  detriment  of 
c  uallty  education? 

First,  a  discriminatory  policy  which  pre- 
\ents  children  of  one  race  or  several  races 
Irom  enjoying  the  same  educational  op- 
I  ortunlties  as  those  enjoyed  by  children  of 

0  nother  race.  The  courts  have  correctly  struck 
c  own  such  policies. 

But  there  is  another  policy;  Just  as  cetrl- 
riental.  that  has  gained  great  favor  In  the 
eyes  of  the  courts,  and  that  is  the  policy  of 
establishing  arbitrary  racial  balance  for  pupil 
assignment.  This  policy  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  until  these  balances  are 
reached,  educational  quality  will  be  impaired 
cr  impcysslble.  regardless  of  any  other  con- 
sideration. 

But  to  say  that  a  black  child  cannot  learn 

1  nless  he  is  in  the  company  of  a  white  child. 
c  r  to  say  that  a  white  teacher  Ls  automati- 
cally better  qualified  than  a  black  teacher 
1  i  the  most  profound  kind  of  racism  there  is. 
.nnd  it  is  the  kind  the  courts  are  perpetuating 
t  Dday. 

This  policy  of  racial  assignment  almost 
slways  involves  a  program  of  massive  trans- 
l  ortatlon  designed  specifically  to  enable  a 
s:hool  system  to  achieve  those  arbitrary 
I  alances. 

In  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  this 
f  rogram  involves  putting  a  grade  school  child 
en  a  buo  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  taking 
1  im  15  to  20  miles  away  from  his  home  to 
J  0  to  a  school  where  he  has  no  friends,  in  a 
I  elghborhood  completely  foreign  to  him. 

And  In  Winston-Salem,  the  problems  of 
c  Isruptlon  are  compounded  by  a  system.  Ju.=;t 
i  nposed  this  year,  providing  for  a  change  of 
s:hool  every  two  years  after  the  fourth  grade 
eliminating  any  hope  of  stability  and  any 
c  oncept  of  school  pride  so  Important  to  a 
joung  person. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  plan 
sny  less  conducive  to  quality  education  or 
I  lore  discriminating  against  ail  children  than 
the  one  I  have  Just  described.  But  in  the  past 
several  months.  Federal  Courts  throughout 
J.merica  have  demanded  that  Just  such  plans 
I  e  Implemented  In  the  name  of  quality  edu- 
catlon  and  nondiscrimination. 

Citing  again  the  case  of  Wlnston-Salem. 
the  largest  city  in  the  fifth  district  of  North 
Carolina,  which  I  am  proud  to  renre.sent. 
'2.220  of  the  school  system's  44.000  snidenta 
f  re  riding  buses  this  year.  About  two-thirds 
cf  them  are  being  bused  because  they  live 
t  eyond  walking  distance  of  a  school,  but 
nore  than  cne-thlrd — more  than  11.000 
children — are  being  bused  solely  to  achieve 
:ourt-required  racial  balance. 

One  hundred  fifty-seven  new  buse.^  were 
lequired  to  implement  that  order.  Each  of 
thr.se  buses  cost  $f;..300  to  buy,  and  it  costs 
>.  1.600  a  year  to  maintain  them,  without 
!:ientioning  the  additional  costs  In  bus 
c  rivers'  s.-^laries.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  there  has  told  me  that  this  massive 
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busing  program  now  requires  an  operating 
budget,  of  $1.4  million.  That  figure  repre- 
sents almost  exactly  a  100  percent  Increase 
In  transportation  costs  over  last  year. 

In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  the  city  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  Supreme  Court  bus- 
ing decision  of  last  April,  the  busing  program 
costs  almost  $800,000  to  run.  The  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  that  system  reported  re- 
cently that  the  first  year  of  busing  resulted 
in  a  school  budget  deficit  of  almost  $650,000. 

But  North  Carolina  has  not  borne  the 
brunt  of  unreasonable  court  decisions  alone, 
nor  has  the  South. 

The  school  systems  serving  San  Francisco, 
California.  Boston.  Massachusetts,  Pontlac, 
Michigan,  and  many  other  non-southern 
cities  are  also  now  under  court  order  to  bus 
their  pupils  for  racial  balance,  and  all  of 
these  cities  are  undergoing  the  same  financial 
strains  we  have  experienced  in  Winston- 
Salem. 

The  Los  Angeles,  California,  school  system 
is  now  under  court  order,  subject  to  appeal, 
to  transport  240.000  children  up  to  25  miles 
to  attend  school.  US.  News  and  World  Re- 
port recently  rep^irted  that  the  cost  of  this 
massive  program  has  been  estimated  by 
school  officials  at  $180  million  over  the  next 
eight  years. 

And  there  are  numerous  other  examples 
and  figures  one  could  cite,  demonstrating 
the  destructive  drain  on  public  finances  that 
these  massive  transportation  programs  cause. 

But  I  believe  my  point  has  already  been 
made.  Financial  burdens  already  threaten 
to  quite  literally  destroy  hundreds  of  school 
systems  throughout  the  country.  The  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  school  system  has  already  fallen 
under  the  weight  of  budgetary  pres.sure.s.  and 
others  are  sure  to  follow  unless  something 
is    done    to    relieve    those    pressures. 

We  read  of  teachers  in  many  cities  striking 
for  higher  pay.  of  school  buildings  crumbling 
In  disrepair,  and  of  acute  shortages  in  so 
many  kinds  of  educational  equipment. 

When  funds  for  the.--e  pressing  needs  can- 
not be  supplied  even  now.  how  shall  the 
cause  of  quality  education  be  served  by  Im- 
posing overwhelming  additional  cost.s  for 
purchasing  and  maintaining  fleets  of  new 
buses? 

In  our  admirable  desire  to  provide  a 
quality  education  for  all,  will  we  make  It 
impossible  to  provide  a  quality  education  for 
any?  This  need  not — It  must  not — be  the 
case. 

The  American  people  are  known  through- 
out the  world  for  their  common  sense,  and 
I  think  It's  hiehly  significant  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  almost  90  percent 
of  the  American  people  oppose  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balar.ce, 

A  full  93  percent  of  my  constituents  re- 
sponding to  my  latest  questionnaire  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  busing,  and  every  col- 
league in  the  Congress  that  I  have  spoken 
with  has  told  me  that  a  similar  level  of 
opposition  exists  In  his  district. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  people's 
will  should  count  for  something  in  a  democ- 
racy, and  the  people's  will  has  been  trampled 
djw.i  along  with  co-igressional  stattues  in 
the  Federal  Court's  zeal  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ances in  our  schools. 

The  Congress  has  declared  on  many  occa- 
sions that  the  cost  of  busing  solely  for  racial 
b.ilance  is  an  u.uvarranted  and  illegal 
expense. 

Section  407  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
provides  that  "nothhig  herein  shall  emp<jwer 
any  official  or  court  of  the  United  States  to 
is.'iue  an  order  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  schcHil  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupiis  or  students  from  one  school  to  another 
or  one  school  district  to  another  to  achieve 
balance  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  cx5urt  to  Insure  compliance  with 
constitutional  sta-  d..rds  " 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  Ignored 
that   provision   of  the   law  In  Its  Charlotte 
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decision,  and  the  Federal  Court  In  Rich- 
mond. Virginia,  made  an  absolute  mockery  of 
it  in  its  decision  requiring  the  merger  of 
three  different  school  systems  to  achieve  a 
greater  racial  balance. 

Thus.  I  believe  we  have  no  recourse  other 
than  to  amend  the  constitution  to  prohibit 
the  assignment  of  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  TSice,  because  It  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  If  the  Supreme  Court  could  overrule  the 
antl-buslng  provision  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  It  can  overrule  any  other  antl- 
buslng  provision  the  Congress  might  pass, 
short  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment. 

That  is  the  reason  I  announced  last 
April  20  my  Intention  to  introduce  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  states  that 
"no  public  school  student  shall,  because  of 
his  race,  creed  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or 
required  to  attend  a  particular  school." 

The  language  of  that  amendment  Is  no 
doubt  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, since  It  is  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  received  the  greatest  amount 
of  publicity  and  earned  the  greatest  degree 
of  congressional  Interest,  with  more  than 
140  Members  of  Congress  already  calling  for 
action  on  this  amendment. 

As  I  said  on  Introducing  the  amendment 
ten  months  ago.  "offering  an  amendment  to 
so  honored  and  cherished  and  complete  a 
document  as  our  Constitution  Is  not  a  step 
to  be  taken  lightly,  or  In  haste,  or  without 
very  good  cause." 

I  believe  that  very  deeply.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  also  believe  that  If  passing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
insure  quality  education  for  all  of  our  chil- 
dren, then  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  Is  as 
simple  and  forthright  as  I  could  possibly 
make  It.  The  people  can  understand  It.  and 
so  can  the  distinguished  men  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  column  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  16.  The 
column  was  entitled  "Massive  Busing:  A 
Waste."  The  writer  Is  William  Raspberry,  a 
liberal  man  and  a  black  man. 

He  wrote:  "It  is  both  evil  and  Illegal  to 
say  to  a  child:  You  cannot  attend  this  school 
because  It  Is  a  white  school.  But  how  much 
better  It  is  to  say:  You  must  attend  this 
school  because  It  Is  Integrated  and  we  need 
you  for  racial  balance. 

"This  Is  no  brief  for  a  return  to  the  lie  of 
separate  but  equal."  Mr.  Raspberry  con- 
tinued. "It  Is  an  appeal  for  rational  priorities, 
a  plea  that  we  make  the  test  of  a  schcx)l 
whether  It  does  what  schools  are  supposed 
to  do — educate  our  children. 

"The  Ideal  Is  a  situation  In  which  race  Is 
irrelevant  to  assignment.  Preoccupation  with 
mathematical  precision  ...  is  not  the  way 
tri  achieve  that  Ideal." 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  Is  intended 
to  achieve  the  ideal  of  quality  education  that 
Mr.  Raspberry  shares  with  me  and  with  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans. 

The  strong  opposition  to  cross-busing 
transcends  fjolltlcal.  racial,  ethnic,  liberal 
or  conservative  lines — the  only  issue  remain- 
ing Is  how  best  to  eliminate  cross-busing 
from  public  education  In  America. 

This  committee  has  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  to  help  set  aright  the 
course  of  public  education  in  America.  It 
can  seize  that  opportunity  and  meet  that 
responsibility  by  acting  favorably  on  the 
'\mendment  I  have  proposed. 

The  .\merlcan  people  are  looking  to  this 
committee  and  this  Congress  to  show  that 
we  are  responsive  to  their  will,  that  their 
strong  voice  of  protest  can  be  heard  where  It 
counts,  and  that  popular  sovereignty  still 
rules  this  country. 

So  let  us  begin  today  to  chart  a  clear 
course  that  will  preserve  public  education  In 
America  and  provide  new  and  Improved  edu- 
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cational  opportuntles   for  all   our  children. 
without  the  madness  of  cross-busing. 

rhls  Is  the  people's  will  and  the  Congress's 
mandate.  Let  us  act  accordingly,  and  let  us 
act  now. 


THE  CASE  OF  FRANK  BRUMBAUGH: 
A  QUESTION  OF  JUDICIAL  MAL- 
PRACTICE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
I  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  J. 
Frank  Brumbaugh,  an  inmate  in  the  At- 
lanta Federal  Penitentiary.  His  letter 
presents  some  interesting  views  of  con- 
ditions within  the  Federal  prison  system, 
but  I  am  not  as  concerned  with  those  as- 
pects of  his  letter  as  I  am  with  the  rea- 
sons for  his  actually  being  in  prison. 

If  the  facts  Mr.  Brumbaugh  relates 
are  true — and  I  would  hope  some  efforts 
are  made  to  either  prove  or  disprove 
them — then  the  only  reason  he  is  incar- 
cerated in  Atlanta  is  because  of  gross 
judicial  folly. 

I  am  shocked  at  the  cavalier  way  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  moved 
to  prosecute  his  case.  Although  I  admit  to 
no  outright  surprise  that  such  an  event 
could  occur  in  20th  century  America,  I 
am  still  outraged  at  the  recounting  of 
such  a  tale. 

Therefore,  I  am  now  inserting  Mr. 
Brumbaugh's  letter  to  me  in  the  Record 
as  a  specific  case  in  point  of  "justice" 
in  America. 

The  letter  follows: 

Atlanta.  Ga..  September  9,  1971. 
Congressman  Ronald  V.  Delltms. 
Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
you  are  currently  making  an  Investigation 
into  the  Federal  Prison  System,  hence  this 
letter.  While  I  have  had  Insufficient  contact 
with  this  system  to  discuss  it  In  detail,  there 
are  a  couple  points  which  seem  unfair  and 
unusual. 

Inmates  are  allowed  to  write  to  Federal 
Courts  and  Government  officials  and  these 
outgoing  letters  are — presumably — mailed 
unopened.  However,  all  incoming  mall  from 
Courts,  Government  officials  and,  of  course. 
Congressmen,  are  opened  before  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  Inmate  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. Since  It  Is  unlikely  that  such  in- 
coming letters  could  contain  contraband, 
no  logical  reason  for  such  conduct  Is  ap- 
parent. However,  as  a  former  Counter-intel- 
ligence Agent  for  the  Army.  I  realize  that 
such  opening  of  letters  from  Courts  and 
Government  officials  does  keep  the  adminis- 
tration informed  of  which  Inmates  ere  voic- 
ing grievances  to  officials,  and  this  informa- 
tion could  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Inmates  involved.  Be  assured  that  j/owr  reply 
to  my  let'er  will  be  opened  by  prison  person- 
nel before  it  reaches  me. 

Of  course,  the  concept  of  privileged  com- 
munication between  attorney  and  client  Is 
ignored  by  prison  officials.  All  such  letters.  In- 
coming and  outgoing,  are  opened  by  these 
officials,  obviating  any  possibility  of  Im- 
parting confidential  Information  between  at- 
torney and  client.  In  fact,  all  Incoming  and 
outgoing  mnll  is  opened,  except  for  that  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph.  This 
hardly  seems  necessary,  especially  with  out- 
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going   mail,    unless   officials   feel    they   have 
something  to  hide. 

Mailing  privileges  are  restricted  abnor- 
mally; we  cannot  write  to  whomever  we  wish 
when  we  wish,  but  only  to  those  few  corre- 
spondents on  the  approved  list.  This  is  an 
undue  restriction  of  our  rights  under  the 
First  Amendment. 

I  happen  to  be  a  professional  writer  editor. 
It  Is  Bureau  of  Prisons  policy  that  any  In- 
mate must  secure  permission  from  the  War- 
den to  start  work  on  any  manuscript .  Sub- 
ject matter  of  manuscripts  is  also  restricted, 
though  In  a  minor  area.  A  professional  writer 
is  not  allcnied  to  contact  agents  and  pub- 
lishers regarding  his  manuscript,  nor  Is  he 
allowed  to  market  his  work.  Nonprofessional 
writers  apparently  are  allowed  to  do  so.  This 
discrimination  Is  most  unfair.  Too,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  use  a  typewTlter  in  preparation  of 
manuscripts,  a  prerequisite  to  selling  and 
the  only  way  a  manuscript  can  be  completed 
while  In  prison.  Nor  Is  there  any  way  a  writer 
can  buy  bond  paper  or  carbon  paper  for  his 
work.  There  is  much  lip  service  given  to  "re- 
habilitation" but  little  else.  What  better  re- 
habilitation could  there  be  than,  for  in- 
stance, to  allow  a  professional  writer  to  write 
and  sell  his  stories,  articles  and  books  while 
otherwise  wasting  time  In  prison?  And  to 
allow  him  to  prepare  his  work  for  marketing 
in  a  true  professional  manner? 

While  the  foregoing  Is  the  main  substance 
of  my  complaints  regarding  prison  policy, 
there  is  another  area  of  unnecessary  incon- 
venience foisted  upon  us  in  the  personal  pur- 
chase of  books.  Transactions  which  In  civil- 
ian life  can  be  completed  in  one  to  two  weeks 
by  mailing  a  check  with  the  order  for  a  book 
take  many  months  between  placing  the  or- 
der and  actually  receiving  the  book  As  an 
example.  In  March  I  placed  an  order  for 
"American  Practical  Navigator"  through  the 
library  here,  to  be  purchased  from  U  S.  Naval 
Oceanographlc  Office  in  Waphington.  DC. 
The  order  was  mailed  to  Washington  on 
April  19.  The  book  was  shipped  April  28.  I 
did  not  receive  the  book  until  July  13.  An- 
other book.  "Piloting.  Seamanship  and  Small 
Boat  Handling"  which  I  ordered  on  June  6 
has  not  yet  been  received.  This  particular 
book  Is  an  annual,  always  on  the  shelf,  and 
outside  of  prison  I  have  always  received  It 
less  than  two  weeks  after  I  placed  my  order 
This  amount  of  unnecessary  delay  is  un- 
conscionable. 

Please  bear  with  me  through  the  remainder 
of  this -letter.  Although  It  bears  not  on  the 
prison  system  per  se.  It  does  illustrate  the 
flagrant  violation  of  Individual  rights  to 
which  I  have  recently  been  subjected,  and 
indicates  the  ridiculous  ease  with  which  an 
Innocent  man  can  be  imprisoned,  without 
any  provocation  and  despite  the  solid  evi- 
dence of  innocence.  Our  system  of  Justice  Is 
a  mockery  when  one  man,  intimately  In- 
volved In  »he  drowning  death  of  a  young 
woman,  a  man  who.  with  his  family,  has  con- 
siderable financial  and  political  clout.  Is 
given  a  suspended  traffic  ticket,  while  an- 
other man — myself — was  kidnapped  by  an 
armed,  psychopathic  bank  robber,  and  sub- 
sequently convicted  of  bank  robbery  by  a 
Jury  that  had  been  tampered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  case  was  handled  by  6th  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  No  CR -70-424 
I  hope  that  you  have  Interest  enough  to  read 
the  transcript  of  this  Incredible  traversty  on 
justice.  My  trial  could  have  been  held  In 
Russia  or  China  without  changing  a  word  of 
the  script! 

Before  discussing  this  bizarre  affair,  allow 
me  to  give  you  a  brief  r^stim^  of  my  back- 
ground to  better  enable  you  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  Injustice  involved.  I  am 
50.  white,  citizen  by  birth.  I  have  over  12 
years  active  service.  Army  and  Air  Force. 
volunteered  June  12.  1940.  and  have  4  Hon- 
orable Discharges.  I  fought  In  Europe  dur- 
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lug  WTVn  as  a  parachutist.  I  jumped  behind 
enemy  lines  m  Normandy  before  the  start 
of  the  Invasion,  and  later  deep  behind  Ger- 
man lines  in  Holland.  I  have  numerous  cam- 
paign ribbons  and  medals,  include  the  Bronze 
Star.  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  (two  times). 
Belgian  Fourregare,  the  Miiliarv  Order  of 
Wilhelm,  Knight  of  the  4th  Class!  etc.  I  have 
held  a  Security  Clearance  of  SECRET  most 
of  the  time  since  1942.  In  1949.  as  counterin- 
telligence agent,  I  worked  with  the  FBI,  in- 
vestigating a  young  American  soldier  of  Rus- 
sian extraction  In  1960  I  wa:--  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  Associates.  Tampa.  Fla.  Lodge  No. 
27.  In  the  mid-l&50's  I  patented  two  elec- 
tronic circuits  used  in  missile  guidance  and 
command  equipment  and  Immediately  as- 
signed them  to  the  US,  Government  without 
any  remuneration.  In  19fJ2  I  received  a  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Rating  of  GS-12  in  Writing  and 
Editing  Positions.  Technical  and  Nontech- 
nical. From  1952  to  1961  I  was  initially  an 
electronic  technician,  later  becoming  an  elec- 
tronic engineer  after  my  patents  were  Issued, 
In  this  period  most  of  my  work  was  on 
classified  electronic  and  missile  systems.  In 
1962  I  became  self-employed  ae  a  technical 
writer  editor  working  on  contract  for  such 
Government  suppliers  as  IBM,  Bendix.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  etc.  I  believe  myself  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  a.ssunng  the  schedule 
of  the  Apollo  launch  program.  During  this 
period  I  worked  primarily  on  classified  mis- 
sile and  spacecraft,  the  C-5.^  aircraft,  and 
on  proposals  for  the  Navy's  FDLS.  LHA  and 
DD-963  Series  Ship  Systems,  maintaining  my 
SECRET  clearance  throughout. 

My  entire  police  "record"  consists  of  3 
traffic  tickets.  2  m  1960  and  1  in  1961.  this  in 
over  30  years  of  driving.  At  the  time  of  my 
arre.'^t  I  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Association. 

That  gives  you  a  brief  picture  of  my  back- 
ground, Mr.  Dellums,  Now  to  the  point  at 
hand. 

About  mid  May.  1970.  I  met  casually  a 
man  iWm,  Hewlett)  in  Bradenton.  Fla 
(Where  I  live  and  owned  property),  He  was 
a  Teamster  Union  truckdrlver.  disgruntled, 
and  offered  to  give  nie  data  on  Teamster 
strike  violence  during  the  1969  strike  if  I 
would  drive  him  to  Ohio  This  seemed  an 
excellent  chance  to  do  a  valuable  magazine 
article  (I  have  been  published  in  national 
magazines  since  1955)  that  would  enhance 
my  professional  prestige  and  net  me  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  Shortly  after  arriv- 
ing, he  stuck  a  loaded  gun  m  my  ribs,  took 
over  my  car  and  forced  me  to  enter  a  small 
bank  he  apparently  decided  to  rob.  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  obey  him  to  keep  from  being 
shot.  I  believed  he  had  suddenly  simpped 
mentally,  and  was  not  sane  at  the  time  I 
still  believe  so. 

The  bank  was  the  Polk  State  Bank.  Polk. 
Ohio,  He  got  about  $2,300  according  to  lat.er 
testimony.  When  I  eventually  escaped  from 
Hewlett  in  Las  Vegas.  I  Immecilately  returned 
home  to  Bradenton.  Fla,  by  air.  my  car  being 
in  Ohio  I  was  Immediately  arrested  by  the 
FBI.   charged   with    bank   robbery. 

Without  benefit  of  counsel  I  was  Inter- 
rogated several  days  by  the  FBI.  I  cooperated 
fully,  of  course,  telling  them  all  I  knew  of 
Hewlett  and  all  events  except  Inside  the 
bank,  since  I  had  not  yet  spoken  with  my 
attorney,  though  I  told  them  "You  have 
good  movies  of  what  went  on  inside  the 
bank."  d  had  seen  the  teller  turn  on  the 
camera  and  send  the  silent  alarm.  Fortu- 
nately. Hewlett  was  unaware,  although  the 
police  didn't  arrive,  and  the  number  of  pic- 
tures lndicat.es  we  were  in  the  bank  about 
15  minutes.)  Al.so  without  counsel  I  was 
forced  by  the  FBI  to  appear  before  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  for  a  bond  hearing.  I  asked 
that  mv  attorney  be  present,  but  the  FBI 
said  I  didn't  need  an  attorney  for  the  hear- 
ing. Bond  was  set  at  $25,000  00.  an  exhorbl- 
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t  amount  which  I  did  not  have  and  which 

wks  never  lowered.  iMy  entire  life  savings  at 

tifat  time  was  about  $12,000.00  In  the  bank, 

3  my  car  and  hoiiseboat,  both  fully  paid 

The  houseboat  was  my  home  In  Braden- 

n.  I  had  sold  the  rental  property  I  owned 

ere.)    I   was   refused   release   on    my   own 

nlzance  or  on  a  personal  bond. 
My  attorney  was  refused  permission  to 
me  by  Ja:I  personnel  the  day  after  my 
3t,  r  did  not  see  him  until  the  FBI  had 
Ished  questioning  me,  4  days  from  arrest. 
I  attorney  &  Ii  were  not  given  privacy, 
t  were  surrounded  by  police  In  uniform 
d  plain  clothes.  The  next  day  I  was  moved 
Jail  In  Tampa,  where  I  saw  my  attorney 
iice.  Then  moved  to  Stark  County  Jail.  Can- 
n,  Ohio.  There  mall  to  and  from  my  at- 
cjrney  was  delayed  and  much  disappeared. 
ver  being  delivered.  .^11  our  mail  was  cen- 
red;  there  was  no  possibility  for  conflden- 
commuMication,  no  adherence  to  the 
ncept  of  privileged  communication  be- 
•een  attorney  and  client. 
Here  is  what  I  think  happened.  Whoever 
vestigated  the  robbery  apparently  was 
tisfted  with  circumstantial  evidence  iplc- 
i.res  inside  bank  during  robbery,  my  car 
th  papers  in  the  glove  compartment,  a 
rfect  trail  to  Cleveland  area  by  my  riorma! 
;e  of  my  Diners  Club.  BankAmerlcard  and 
ter  Charge  credit  cards,  etc  )  and  used 
lis  to  secure  a  warrant  without  any  appar- 
it  attempt  to  determine  why  I  was  In  Ohio 
why  I  was  in  the  bank  with  an  armed 
an.  AftsT  my  arrest,  I  assume  a  complete 
vestigation  was  made,  and  that  It  proved 
at  least  definitely  Indicated  my  Innocence, 
It  to  save  face  for  what  seems  to  be  most 
,ept  handling  of  the  Initial  investigation. 
appears  a  decision  was  made  to  use  me  as 
patsy,  railroad  me  to  prison  and  thus  pro- 
ct  the  job  and  reputation  of  those  involved 
I  the  start  of  the  case.  In  letters  to  the 
President,  Senator  Chiles.  Senator  McGovern 
Id  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  I  stated  by  deductions. 
.short  time  ago  two  FBI  agents  from  At- 
nta  asked  for  a  statement  regarding  my 
legations  which  I  provided  They  seemed 
.ore  Interested  m  the  mail  mishandling 
ittorney-client  mail*  than  anything  else, 
.It  mentioned  I  should  Include  those  In- 
ances  in  which  I  felt  my  rights  had  been 
olated.  I  did  so.  They  said  the  statement 
)uld  go  to  the  Justice  Dept.  for  investiga- 
)n,  but  that  I  might  never  hear  any  re- 
Its.  //  my  deduction.^;  are  correct  and  can 
proven,  I  not  only  need  the  proof  to  prove 
y  Innocence  and  get  out  of  prison,  but  as 
ctounds  for  a  civil  suit  for  damages  before 
le  statute  of  limitations  expires. 
At  the  trial  iNov.  9-20.  1970  i  the  prosecM- 
I  on  Introduced  19  "witnesses",  including 
lett.  who  had  pled  guilty  Nov  3-5  The 
bank  employees  testimony  and  mine  was 
sentlally  identical.  Most  of  the  other  "wit- 
were  apparently  there  only  to  over- 
ijjhelm  the  jury  by  weight  of  numbers  In  Heu 
concrete  evidence  against  me.  Hewlett,  of 
urse.  was  the  "star"  witness  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. His  testimony  Included  statements: 
"we"  had  planned  the  robbery  In  Florida 
y  testimony  and  that  of  all  4  bank  em- 
ployees showed  that,  when  the  phone  rang 
djrlng  the  robbery,  Hewlett  asked  "what's 
t !ie  name  of  this  bank?"  One  would  assume 
tiat  had  "we"  or  even  Hewlett  planned  a 
rfbbery  he  would  at  least  know  the  name 
the  bank  he  Intended  to  rob.):  that  "we" 
planned  to  rob  the  bank  on  a  Wednesday  but 
f^und  It  closed  (a  Government  witness,  a  bar 
id,  testified  that  Hewlett  tried  to  pick 
hjer  up  twice  on  this  same  Wednesday,  at 
1  ):30  am  and  1:30  pm.  hardly  a  thlng"Tie 
Ti  ould  do  If  a  robbery  was  planned  that  day.) ; 
t  lat  he  (Hewlett)  had  never  told  anyone  he 
had  a  "deal  (he  told  a  dormitory  of  14  men 
at»ut  his  deal  In  loud  tones  and  repeatedly 
OL-er  ,i  period  of  time,  as  testified  by  me  and 
oie  other  man  I  had  brought  In  to  testify 
a  rt«r  Hewlett  told  this  particular  lie. ) ;  many 
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other  lies,   most   of  which   were  refuted  by 
testimony  of  other  Government  witnesses. 

Hewlett  has  a  lengthy  history  of  mental 
abberatlon.  wsis  discharged  from  the  Army 
as  mentally  unfit  for  service;  and  was  con- 
fined in  I  St.  Joseph's?)  mental  hospital  a 
short  time  earlier  where  he  was  treated  for 
"depression",  including  five  electroshock 
treatments!  Although  this  information  would 
have  aided  the  Jury  In  determining  the 
credibility  of  Hewlett's  testimony.  Judge 
Thomas  refused  to  let  the  jury  hear  it,  and 
thereby  allowed  the  jury  to  assume  Hewlett 
was  perfectly  sane. 

While  In  the  bank — and  this  is  proven  by 
photographs  entered  in  evidence — Hewlett's 
gun  was  pointing  at  me,  not  at  the  bank 
employees:  I  saw  the  Teller  start  the  camera 
and  send  the  silent  alarm  (which  I  would  not 
have  allowed  to  happen  had  I  been  robbing 
a  bank);  that  I  stood  for  over  four  minutes 
in  one  sfxit  while  Hewlett  and  other  bank 
employees  were  doing  something  behind  me: 
that  only  Hewlett  touched  any  money  or  was 
armed,  etc. 

After  this  farcical,  anyihing-but-falr  trial 
was  over,  the  Jury  was  out  a  werkl'.  approxi- 
mately. Finally,  on  Nov,  20,  a  Government 
employee,  the  bailiff  of  Judge  Thomas'  Court, 
tampered  with  the  j'ury.  engaging  Juror  No. 
7  in  conversation  In  the  hall,  overheard  by 
my  attorney.  After  this  jury  returned  a 
"Guilty"  verdict,  my  attorney  charged  Jury 
tampering.  The  judge  questioned  Juror  No.  7 
under  oath  on  the  stand,  and  he  repeated  the 
conversation  with  the  bailiff.  The  bailiff — un- 
der oath,  of  course — lied  and  denied  the  con- 
versation. The  judge  riUed  that  the  conversa- 
tion did  take  place,  that  the  Jury  had  been 
tampered  with  by  the  government,  and  told 
the  bailiff  "I've  '.varned  you  about  this  be- 
fore." 

Defense  moved  to  declare  a  mistrial.  The 
Judge  denied  the  motion  On  Feb.  1  defense 
filed  a  new  motion  to  overturn  the  verdict, 
declare  a  mistrial  and  set  a  date  for  a  new 
trial,  supported  by  a  brief  detailing  tamper- 
ing with  the  Jury  by  the  government,  the 
withholding  of  evidence  of  Hewlett's  mental 
Instability  from  the  Jury,  and  three  other 
legal  points  I  do  not  recall.  Naturally,  the 
Judge  denied  this  motion  and  sentenced  me 
to  eight  years  In  prison. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  mall  between 
my  attorney  and  myself  was  held  up.  de- 
layed, and  never  delivered.  Specifically  dur- 
ing Sept.  1970.  five  letters  I  wrote  to  him  and 
three  he  wrote  to  me  ivere  never  delivered? 
At  the  same  time,  mail  to  and  from  casual 
friends  In  the  same  town  as  my  attorney 
were  delivered  on  time  without  any  problems. 
I  have  not  heard  from  my  attorney  since 
Feb.  26,  1971,  though  I  have  written  re- 
pep  tedly.  Including  one  Certified  letter  I  know 
at  least  reached  his  secretairy.  I  had  paid 
this  man  .$5000,00  In  cash,  too.  A  mutual 
friend  In  Bradenton  assures  me  the  attorney 
has  written  several  times,  /  hare  not  received 
any  letters.  One  of  the  main  reasons  I  need 
to  hear  from  him  is  to  secure  personal  legal 
papers  I  may  need  for  appeal,  as  well  as  to 
find  out  whether  he  ha-s  stored  my  manu- 
scripts and  personal  effects  After  so  long  a 
time,  I  consider  my  boat  and  car  total  losses. 
Too,  in  an — apparently — misguided  attempt 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  FBI  after  the 
robbery  so  Hewlett  would  be  caught  and  I 
could  escape  from  him,  I  ran  up  bills  of  aboait 
J2000.00  on  my  credit  cards.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  this  attorney — for  the  last 
year — to  let  me  pay  these  bills,  which  draw 
18%  Interest  which  Is  compounded  every  30 
days.  They  are  still  piling  up  Interest  and 
growing  larger,  and  I  have  no  way  to  get 
hold  of  my  savings  and  check  book  and  bills 
so  I  can  pay  them.  The  attorney  Is:  David 
A.  Rhodes,  3119  Manatee  Ave.  West.  Braden- 
ton, Florida  33505,  In  ca.se  vou  might  write 
him. 

This  same  attorney  sent — without  my 
knowledge  and  without  permls,sion,  and  In 
violation  of  the  attomev-cllent  confidential 
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relationship.  Illegally  and  unethically — part 
of  a  personal  letter  I  wrote  to  him  in  which 
I  Implied  that  because  of  my  debts  and 
losses  and  the  small  remains  of  my  life  sav- 
ings. I  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  an  appeal, 
to  the  6th  Circuit  Appeals  Court  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  court  used  this  confidential,  il- 
legally submitted  document,  as  a  basis  to 
deny  my  right  to  appeal!!  I  have  filed  a 
motion  for  reinstatement  of  appeal  in  forma 
pauperis. 

This  has  been  violently  opposed  by  the 
Government,  probably  because  they  don't 
want  the  appeals  court  to  learn  of  the  with- 
held evidence  and  Jury  tampering  which 
secured  my  conviction.  I  have  filed  a  traverse 
answering  the  Government  opposUioii.  I  have 
had  no  word  from  the  court  since. 

Admittedly,  after  the  experience  I  have  al- 
ready had  with  organized  Injustice  and  per- 
secution by  the  government  through  Its 
courts,  I  have  little  expectation  of  relief  This 
Is  evident  since  my  parole  was  denied  and 
I  must  wait  until  Feb.  1973  to  again 
apply.  No  reason  was  given,  of  course.  My 
case  worker,  Mr.  Bishop,  Implied — perhaps  I 
had  better  say  X  inferred  from  what  he  said — 
that  parole  was  denied  probably  because  I 
refused  to  lie  and  pretend  I  was  guilty  and 
that  the  government  was  right.  In  re  paroles. 
I  have  it  from  a  usually  reliable  source  that 
Hewlett,  who  denied  his  "deal"  on  the  stand 
has  been  o\it  of  prison  for  the  past  3-4 
months.  He  was  initially  in  Lewisburg. 

Mr.  Dellums.  for  49  years  I  have  been  effi- 
ciently brainwashed  by  government  propo- 
ganda.  and  I  actually  was  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  an  innocent  man  could  not  be 
convicted  in  an  American  court!!  Well,  I 
know  much  better  now.  I  am  ashamed  to  be 
an  American,  to  be  a  part  of  a  system  of  in- 
justice that  can  twist  circumstances  so  that 
the  victim  of  a  henlous  crime  can  easily  be 
con\'lcted  of  another,  without  motive  unless 
to  protect  the  inept.  I  am  a  citizen  by  acci- 
dent of  birth,  not  through  conscious  choice, 
and  I  shall  remedy  this  situation  Just  as  soon 
as  I  can  secure  citizenship  papers  from  any 
other  country.  For  the  first  49  years  of  my 
life  I  was  a  loyal,  patriotic  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  government,  by  its  high- 
handed actions  in  ruining  me  personally, 
professionally  and  economically  without  any 
logical  reason  and  In  defiance  of  my  rights  to 
Just  treatment  as  a  citizen,  declared  Itself 
my  enemy.  I  had  already  decided  in  1969  to 
leave  the  country  permanently,  to  emigrate 
to  Australia  Now,  although  by  my  illegal 
conviction  and  the  depletion  of  my  savings 
I  can  no  longer  live  in  Australia,  I  have  the 
strongest  reasons  to  leave  the  United  States. 
never  to  return.  My  personal  and  professional 
ethics  are  the  highest,  and  I  could  not  re- 
tain my  self  respect  were  I  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  after  what  it  has  done  to  me. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Dellums,  that  you  will 
be  Interested  enough  in  the  gross  miscar- 
riage of  Justice  which  has  befallen  me  to  see 
that  It  receives  the  publicity  it  deserves,  that 
those  in  a  position  to  rectify  this  error  are 
made  aware  of  its  existence,  and  that  those 
responsible  for  ruining  and  imprisoning  an 
Innocent  man  are  promptly  and  properly 
punished — hopefully  by  more  than  a  sus- 
pended traffic  ticket. 

Resp>ectfully  and  hopefully. 

J.  Frank  Brumbaugh,  94787-131. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  U.S.  POLICY  TO- 
WARD THE  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JZRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  language  in  the  joint  communique 
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issued  from  Shanghai  has  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  enduring  quality  of 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Republic 
of  China. 

I  refer  specifically  to  these  ■words: 

The  U.S.  side  •  *  *  reaffirms  its  in- 
terest in  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Taiwan  question  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. With  this  prospect  in  mind,  it 
affirms  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  and  mili- 
tary installations  from  Taiwan.  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  progressively  reduce 
its  forces  and  military  installations  on 
Taiwan  as  the  tension  in  the  area 
diminishes. 

Some  persons  have  seized  upon  this 
language  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  is  somehow  stating  a  new  policy 
toward  the  Republic  of  China,  and  one 
that  represents  a  retreat  from  our  exist- 
ing commitments  and  understandings 
with  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government. 
I  believe  that  this  interpretation  is  in- 
correct. Rather,  a  close  examination  of 
the  language  of  the  communique  placed 
in  context  by  Dr.  Kissinger's  press  con- 
ference shows  that  there  has  been  no 
retreat  by  the^'United  States  whatsoever. 

First,  the  language  of  the  Communi- 
que. The  Communique  does  not  in  any 
way  address  the  1954  Mutual  Security 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  China,  which  of  course 
remains  in  effect.  Instead,  it  focuses  upon 
the  8,000  or  so  American  ti-oops  who  are 
in  the  Republic  of  China  both  to  assist 
the  Republic  of  China  forces  and  as 
logistical  backup  for  Vietnam,  There  is 
no  promise  to  remove  these  troops. 
Rather,  their  removal  is  stated  as  an 
"ultimate  objective"  which  depends  upon 
"a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Taiwan 
question  by  the  Chinese  themselves." 
And  any  removal  of  these  troops  and 
United  Slates  installations  is  also  pre- 
mised on  a  reduction  of  "tension  in  the 
area." 

These  are  the  words  of  diplomacy.  I 
repeat  that  the  President  has  not  prom- 
ised any  removal  of  troops  or  installa- 
tions as  a  unilateral  undertaking. 
Instead,  he  has  couched  his  words  in 
terms  of  "ultimate  objective"  which 
could  occur  many  months  or  years  down 
the  pike,  or  indeed  never.  He  has  prom- 
ised such  withdrawal  on  "peaceful 
settlement"  which  may  or  may  not  take 
place.  Also  he  has  promised  such  with- 
drawal on  a  reduction  of  "tension  in  the 
area"  which  also  may  or  may  not  take 
place. 

Dr.  Kissinger,  in  his  press  conference, 
has  stated  for  the  record  that  the  com- 
munique does  not  presage  any  retreat 
from  U.S.  commitments  and  under- 
standings with  the  Republic  of  China. 

Dr.  Kissinger  put  his  finger  on  the 
basis  for  the  misunderstanding  that  has 
arisen  in  pointing  out  that  this  com- 
munique was  not  signed  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  Kansas  City  but  rather  in  Shang- 
hai. Said  Kissinger: 

The  question  is,  of  course,  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  one  to  discuss  on 
the  territory  of  a  country  with  which 
we  do  not  maintain  formal  diplomatic 
relations  and  for  which  this  particular 
issue  is  a  matter  of  profound  prin- 
ciple. .  .  .  We  stated  our  basic  position 
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with  respect  to  this  issue  in  the  Presi- 
dent's World  Report  in  which  we  say 
that  this  treaty  will  be  maintained. 
Nothing  has  changed  on  that  posi- 
tion .  .  .  The  position  of  the  World 
Report  stands  and  has  been  unaltered. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  language  of 
the  World  Report  which  I>r.  Kissinger 
happily  affirms  as  stating  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Republic  of  China  for  yester- 
day,  today,  and  the  foreseeable  future. 
In  the  World  Report  the  President 
pledges  that — and  I  quote — 

With  the  Republic  of  China,  we  shall 
maintain  our  friendship,  our  diplomatic 
ties,  and  our  defense  commitment. 

So  the  President  is  on  record — and 
this  has  been  affirmed  by  his  Special 
Assistant  for  National  Security  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger — that  we  intend  to 
maintain  our  diplomatic  relationship 
with  the  Republic  of  China  and  that  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  1954  is  as 
binding  upon  this  country  today  as  the 
day  it  was  entered  into. 

I  believe  that  this  misunderstanding 
was  perhaps  inevitable  given  the  hard 
fact  that  his  communique — as  Dr.  Kis- 
singer points  out — was  issued  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  the 
President  was  being  diplomatic  to  his 
hosts.  It  is  nonetheless  exceedingly  re- 
grettable that  this  misunderstanding  has 
arisen. 

As  I  noted  on  this  floor  on  the  eve  of 
the  President's  departure  to  Peking: 

The  whole  world  will  be  watching  and  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  the  United  States  lives 
up  to  its  commitments  to  the  Republic  of 
China.  You  might  say  that  the  Republic  of 
China  is  today  a  kind  of  international 
weathervane  recording  American  willingness 
to  live  by  its  word. 

Clearly,  some  persons — and  countries — 
felt  that  we  were  going  back  on  our  word. 
Fortunately,  this  was  a  limited  reaction. 
For  instance,  the  two  Washington 
dailies — the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Evening  Star — pointed  out  in  editorials 
appearing  yesterday  that  the  communi- 
que did  not  represent  a  change  in  policy 
toward  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  Star  said: 

The  Inference  .  .  .  that  his  langiiage  repre- 
sents a  significant  shift  In  American  policy 
or  a  major  concession  to  the  Communist 
Chinese  strikes  us  as  at  least  highly  pre- 
mature. The  simple  fact  is  that  both  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Communists  have  always 
insisted  firmly  that  Taiwan  Is  Indeed 
Chinese  territory  and  that  there  is  only  one 
China.  The  thesis  that  the  dispute  between 
the  two  rival  regimes  should  be  peacefully 
settled  between  the  Chinese  themselves  has 
long  been  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  8.800  American  servicemen 
stationed  on  Taiwan  are  In  no  way  esse;itial 
to  the  security  of  the  Island  and  no  one  hfi£ 
ever  propvosed  to  keep  them  there  forever. 
Their  gradual  withdrawal  is  tied  to  ar,  even- 
tual solution  of  the  conflict  and  is  set  in  no 
specific  time-frame.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
communique  that  Implies  a  weakening  of 
the  American  commitment  to  Taiwan  under 
the  terms  of  the  existing  mutual  security 
treaty  and.  Indeed,  presidential  advisor  Henry 
Kissinger  made  it  clear  to  newsmen  that  the 
commitment  still  stands. 

The  Post  reached  the  same  conclusion, 
saying  editorially: 

In  all,  we  see  no  substantial  grounds  for 
any  charge  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  abandoning 
Taiwan.  The  striking  fact  Is  that  China  was 
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willing  to  receive  him  without  securing  a  firm 
American  pledge  on  Withdrawal;  this  lapse 
we  attribute  chiefly  to  Peking's  wish  to  v.arm 
relations  with  Washington  in  order  to  s'jind 
off  far  harsher  pressures  from  Mofecow .  If 
anyone  Is  to  suffer  politically  for  the  Com- 
munique's statements  en  Taiwan,  we  sus- 
pect U  will  be  Chou  En-lal, 

When  both  Washington  dailies  agree 
so  emphatically  on  something,  I  am  in- 
clined to  go  along  with  them. 

However.  I  personally  am  pleased  that 
the  President^ — understanding  that  our 
friends  in  the  Pacific  will  want  to  learn 
at  once  that  no  deals  have  been  .struck 
behind  their  backs — has  dispatched 
Marshall  Green,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
and  a  senior  member  of  Dr,  Kissinger's 
National  Security  .^tafif  to  counsel  with 
the  leaders  of  11  Asian  countries,  includ- 
ing Republic  of  China  and  Japan.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Green  mission  will  have 
the  effect  of  reassuring  our  friends  m  the 
Far  East  and  alsc  of  bringing  back  to 
the  United  Statei  the  views  of  these 
leaders  about  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
region. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  will  be  holdins  hearings 
on  the  future  of  the  Pacific,  and  we  will 
be  calling  upon  Assistant  Secretary 
Green  and  other  knowledgeable  experts 
within  and  outside  of  Government  to 
give  testimony  on  this  vitally  important 
subject. 


APOLLO  SAGA  IS  LONG  ON 
SUSPENSE,  COURAGE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEtAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  of 
Tuesday,  February  22,  an  excellent  edi- 
torial summarize.';  the  outstanding  per- 
-•icnal  achievement.?  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. Tills  brief  but  significaiii  editorial 
recounts  how  some  of  America's  finest 
men  liave  dedicated  their  lives  to  space 
exploration.  While  e.^^tablL'^liing  new 
horizons  our  Apollo  astronauts  have  set 
new  .'standards  for  all  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try r.nd  throughout  the  world.  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  your  reading: 
Apollo  Saga  is  Long  on  Suspense.  Courage 

For  millions  of  Americans.  Chrl.>;tmas  Eve 
m  1968  was  unlike  any  other  they  ever  spent. 
or  ever  will  aealn.  It  was  the  day — and 
night. — that  man  first  reached  the  moon. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  nation,  even  the 
world,  figtiratlvely  held  its  breath  waiting  to 
see  if  space  technology  really  had  made  It 
possible  for  a  manned  vehicle  to  go  com- 
pletely around  the  moon  and  then  settle  into 
a  stable  orbit. 

For  sheer,  intense  suspense,  the  few  min- 
utes when  the  voices  of  Frasik  Bnrman,  .Tames 
Lovell  and  William  Anders  were  blacked  out 
as  they  passed  on  the  far  .side  of  the  moon — 
and  tlie  seconds  ticked  away  until  they  were 
due  to  be  heard  apaln— perhaps  were  un- 
equaled  In  the  history  of  manned  flight. 
Many  a  Santa  Claus  had  a  more  sleepless 
Christmas  Eve  night  than  ever  before,  await- 
ing the  outcome 

Just  six  months  later  (In  July  1969 1  the 
same  kind  of  suspense  was  to  build  agajn 
as  the  world  awaited  mans  first  descent  to 
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ipoon   surface   by    Neil    Arnistrong   and 
AJdrln  Jr..  while  Michael  Collins  or- 
overhead. 

Apollo  program   is  scheduled  to  end 

December  with  the  flight  of  Apollo  17, 

ng  astronauts  E^ugene  Cernan.  Ronald 

and  Harrison  Schmitt.  But  before  that 

,  conceivably  the  last  time  man  gves 

moon,  for  many  decades,  there  will  be 

ore — Ap-jllo   16   which   is   set   to   leave 

on  April   16  carrying  astronauts  John 

Charles  E>uke  and  Thomas  Mattlngly. 

impossible  for  us  who  are  living  in  the 

Apollo  to  guess  what  kind  of  evalua- 

luture  historians  will  put  on  it,  but  it 

:erta!:Uy  will  be  a  high  one. 

early  by  tragedy,  when  the  Apollo  1 
of  Virgil  Grissom,  Edward  White  and 
Chaffee   were  killed   by  a  launchii'g- 
whlle  in  their  space  capsule  on  Jan. 
S  67.   the  Apollo  saga  in   its  brief  half- 
years  has  caught  and  held  the  at  ten- 
all  mankind. 

it  couldn't  miss  doing  so;   One  after 

r  in  fairly  regular  sequence   we  have 

e^sed  incredible  feats  of  scientific   and 

enterprise,  awesome  displays  of  cour- 

nstant    human    resourcefulness    under 

t  pressure,  and  a  perfect  blend  of  lnt€l- 

,  dedication,  wit  and  artlculateness  In 

astronauts  who  have  so  far  flown  on 

missions. 

hose  23.  only  two  never  made  it  all  the 

"hey  were  rookie  astronauts  Pred  Haise 

John  Swigert  Jr.  who  with  veteran 

Lovell  set  out  on  Apollo  13  but  were 

by  a  capsule  explosion  to  cancel  their 

landing    and    head    for    earth    pre- 
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n  oon 
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d    anxiety    reached    an    Incalculable 
Ls  the  crippled  sp>aceship  headed  back 
;  hastily  arranged  splashdown  in  the 
on  April  17.  1970  For  more  than  three 
i^obody  knew  if  the  ingenuity  of  the  as- 
and  their  back-up  experts  and  the 
of   people  all  over   the   world  could 
a  successful  end  to  an  il!-s'arred  mis- 
was  a  relieved  and  grateful  world  that 
;d  the  safe  splashdown  on  television. 
t*n  manned  moon  missions  will  have 
just    four    year.5.    but    already    they 
]>rovided  the  opening  pages  in  the  his- 
a  great  new  era  of  human  achieve- 
and  courage  as  well. 
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ION.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PEN^-SYLV.^NIA 

IN  TjHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1.  1972 
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GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

r.  when  John  Kennedy  departed 

at  the  end  of  his  1963  trip  there. 

de  the  following  statement: 

Is  not  the  land  of  my  birth,  but  It  is 

for    which    I    hold    the    greatest 


statement  is  true  for  many  Amer- 
According  to  the  last  census,  there 
13,200,000  persons  of  Irish  de- 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  fig- 
probably  does  not  take  into  account 
third,    and    fourth    generation 
There  are  many  Irishmen  in  my 
gressional  district.  I  am  of  Irish 
t  myself. 
Ma4y  of  these  Americans  have  verv 
ties  to  people  in  their  homeland, 
e  of  these  ties,  they  are  heartsick 
situation  there. 

.•  see  that  the  struggle  in  Northern 
is  a  struggle  for  human  rights 


over 


c  )nE 
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They  see  that  it  is  a  fight  by  an  op- 
pressed people  to  eliminate  the  effect.s 
of  a  law— The  Special  Powers  Act^ — 
which  permits  arrest  without  warrant, 
imprisonment  without  charge,  bail,  trial, 
or  recourse  to  habeas  corpus,  forcible 
entry  and  search  of  homes,  punishment 
by  flogging,  and  arrest  for  criticism  of 
the  government,  and  which  prohibits 
peaceful  assembly  and  the  printing  of 
newspapers  offcn.->:ve  to  the  Stormont 
Government. 

They  see  also  that  it  is  a  struggle  for 
decent  housing,  educational,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

They  were  encouraged  when  Great 
Biitain  first  appeared  to  seek  a  solution 
to  the  .situation  in  August  of  1969. 

However,  their  hopes  have  been 
thwarted.  The  violence  has  not  stopped 
Since  the  arrival  of  British  troops,  over 
250  people  have  been  killed  or  iniured 
in  Northern  Ireland,  including  the  13 
death.i  that  re.nilted  from  the  onslautrht 
bv  Bntish  troops  on  January  30— 
Bloody  Sunday." 

There  are  now  15,000  British  troops  in 
Nor:liern  Ireland,  and  yet  the  violence 
continues  daily.  Just  this  past  Monday, 
two  buildings  used  by  Catholics  in  Bel- 
fast as  community  relations  and  social 
centers  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Bomb  ex- 
plosions destroyed  two  Catholic-owned 
pubs. 

Thus,  the  British  troops  have  not  been 
useful  in  stopping  the  violence.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  quite  simple.  The  British 
Government  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
take  control  and  seek  a  solution  to  the 
situation.  The  British  troops  have  been 
taking  their  orders  from  the  Stormont 
Government,  the  same  government  that, 
in  the  past,  prolonged  the  weighted  vot- 
ing system  for  property  owners  and  re- 
cruited the  hated  B-Specials  on  a  sec- 
tarian basis  to  ruthlessly  enforce  the 
Special  Powers  Act. 

Nor  has  the  injustice  ceased.  The  Brit- 
ish Army  has  interned  over  740  Irishmen 
since  its  arrival,  despite  Britain's  own 
time-honored  principle  of  habeas  corpus. 

And  so  the  Irish  people  have  begun  to 
look  elsewhere  for  a  solution.  One  of  the 
places  they  have  looked  is  the  United 
States.  Many  Americans  are  also  looking 
to  the  United  States  for  a  solution  to  the 
problems  in  this  troubled  land.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should  look  to  this 
country  for  help,  since  thi.s  country  has 
always  promoted  struggles  for  freedom 
all  around  the  world. 

It  has  been  almost  2  years  now  since 
104  Members  of  Congress,  including  my- 
self, .sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  urg- 
ing him  to  use  the  moral  powers  of  the 
United  States  to  persuade  Great  Britain 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  Irishmen.  It 
has  been  a  month  since  the  Honorable 
Patrick  Hillery.  Irish  Foreign  Minister, 
met  with  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and 
urged  that  this  Government  provide  its 
"good  offices"  and  "good  advice"  to 
England. 

Unfortunately,  this  administration  has 
apparently  failed  to  grasp  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland,  the 
extent  of  injustice  prevalent  there,  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  country  can  have 
an  influence,  and  it  has,  therefore,  taken 
the  position  that  an  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  "counterproductive."  It  is  ironic 
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that  this  administration  is.  in  the  name 
of  political  freedom,  so  anxious  to  con- 
tinue its  destructive  involvement  in  the 
disaster  in  South  Vietnam,  yet  so  reluc- 
tant to  get  constructively  involved  in  the 
human  rights  cause  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  American  people  are  concerned. 
They  are  concerned  because  they  are 
concerned  for  human  rights  and  justice. 

Because  of  the  administration's  failure, 
it  has  been  left  to  the  Congress  to  reflect 
the  concern  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  can  be  done  by  passing  this  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  653,  expressing 
the  House's  deepest  concern  and  calling 
upon  the  Executive  to  urge  the  following 
measures  to  eliminate  the  violence,  in- 
justice, and  terror  in  Northern  Ireland. 

First.  Elimination  of  internment: 

Second.  Pull  respect  for  civil  rights: 

Third.  Implementation  of  the  reforms 
promised  by  England  in  1963: 

Fourth.  Dissolution  of  the  Stormont 
Parliament: 

Fifth.  Withdrawal  of  British  forces; 
and 

Sixth.  Convening  of  all  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  reunification. 

That  the  United  States  can  have  this 
influence  and  bring  about  this  result  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  England,  Ire- 
land, and  America  have  been  the  closest 
of  allies  for  many  centuries.  We  have 
solved  many  difficult  situations  together. 
We  can  solve  this  one  together,  too. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  29.  1972 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  ob.servance  of  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Legion.  This 
great  and  influential  fraternity  of  vet- 
erans, dedicated  to  service  to  the  veteran 
and  to  the  community,  celebrates  53 
years  of  patriotic  achievements  and  com- 
radeship this  w^eek  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  Legion  today  stands  before  the 
US.  Congress  to  receive  recognition  for 
the  past  53  years  of  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  America — justice,  freedom, 
democracy  and  loyalty. 

The  major  concern  during  the  formu- 
lation of  the  American  Legion  was  the 
plight  of  the  returning  veteran,  and  that 
concern  continues  today  as  many  vet- 
erans return  from  Vietnam  after  having 
served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  their  country.  The  Legion  is  concerned 
with  the  complete  well-being  of  the  re- 
turning Vietnam  veteran,  but  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  the  new 
veteran  is  the  matter  of  suitable 
employment. 

This  concern  led  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Jobs  for  Veterans  program,  where 
the  Legion  conducts  job  fairs  or  job 
marts  in  order  to  bring  prospective  em- 
ployers and  the  veteran  together. 

The  Legion  has  fought  long  and  hard 
for  veterans'  benefits,  and  the  possible 
enactment  of  a  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan,  which  threatens  the  continua- 
ation  of  VA  hospitals,  led  to  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  the  American  Legion  Special 
Committee  on  Veterans  Medical  Care. 
This  committee  will  recommend  a  plan  of 
action  to  combat  any  scheme  that  would 
restrict,  reduce  or  weaken  the  VA  Medi- 
cal Care  program.  This  is  how  the  Legion 
works  to  serve  the  older  veteran  while 
taking  positive  action  to  care  for  the  new 
veteran. 

"The  Amazing  American  Legion — An 
Organization  with  REACH"  has  adapted 
its  goals  and  its  service  to  the  needs  of 
today's  young  veterans,  and  maintained 
the  values  and  ideals  of  the  basic  blue- 
print drawn  up  in  Paris  in  1919. 

The  doughboys  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  brought  with  them  to 
the  Paris  caucus  a  strong  desire  to  cre- 
ate an  organization  based  upon  firm 
comradeship,  born  of  war  service  and 
dedicated  to  equitable  treatment  for  all 
veterans,  particularly  the  disabled,  their 
widows  and  their  orphans.  This  frame- 
work of  service  to  God  and  country  re- 
mains today. 

The  Legion  today  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  their  families,  and  the  fate  of  those 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  Im- 
mediate efforts  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  and  other  people  of 
the  world  on  the  need  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  these  prisoners  and  the  speedy 
return  to  their  families  is  a  major  goal  of 
today's  American  Legionnaires. 

The  American  Legion  is  a  hometown 
organization,  and  many  of  the  important 
things  the  American  Legion  do  are  being 
accomplished  in  the  local  community. 
Programs  such  as  the  American  Legion 
Baseball,  Boy  Scout  sponsorship,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Boys  State  and  High  School 
Oratorical  Contests  instill  our  young 
Americans  with  patriotism  and  trust  in 
our  great  country. 

Offers  of  friendship  and  compassion  to 
the  returning  Vietnam  veteran  in  his  own 
home  town  help  ease  his  diflScult  adjust- 
ment to  community  life.  Extended  hands 
from  Legionnaires  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled veteran  give  him  and  his  family 
strength  and  assistance  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

American  Legionnaires  are  pledged  to 
promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  and 
to  consecrate  their  endeavors  by  their 
devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness.  As  a  Le- 
gionnaire, I  am  proud  to  honor  the 
American  Legion  in  its  53d  year  of  patri- 
otic service. 


U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  2  weeks  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  has  made  two  speeches  in  which 
he  pays  tribute  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  the  contributions  the  Service  as 
a  whole,  and  many  of  its  members  indi- 
vidually, have  made  to  the  Nation— 
with  special  emphasis  on  what  they  have 
done  in  the  field  of  ecology. 

He  points  out  that  our  foresters  were 
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among  our  first  practicing  ecologists  and 
environmentalists  and  "are  still  among 
our  best." 

He  said: 

A  whole  corps  of  trained  and  dedicated 
men  have  been  working  quietly  for  years  to 
spare  our  forests  from  the  ecological  blunders 
we  were  making  elsewhere. 

In  a  February  22  speech  in  Pi'ovo. 
Utah,  celebrating  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
the  Uinta  National  Forest,  the  Senator 
discussed  what  a  productive  forest  means 
to  the  local  economy,  to  recreation,  to 
the  protection  of  water  resources,  and 
credits  the  Forest  Service  with  "saving 
America's  wilderness  resource." 

In  a  speech  before  the  Intermountain 
Society  of  American  Foresters  in  Salt 
Lake  City  the  Senator  thanked  its  mem- 
bers for  their  work  in  conservation  and 
urged  them  to  continue  to  give  the  Na- 
tion their  advice  and  counsel  in  saving 
our  environment,  calling  their  "calm, 
quiet  pool  of  expertise  a  valuable  na- 
tural resource  in  itself.''  He  then  dis- 
cussed proposals  before  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, one  of  which  is  a  Moss  bill,  and 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
speeches  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Forests  Are  for  the  People 
(By  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss) 

We  join  here  today  to  celebrate  a  notable 
event — the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Uinta 
National  Forest.  This  is  the  diamond  Jubilee 
of  the  first  forest  reserve  established  In  Utah, 
and  one  of  the  first  In  the  West. 

The  Uinta  National  Forest  provides  a 
magnificent  backdrop  for  this  great  univer- 
sity where  we  are  gathered.  Tlie  mountains 
which  tower  above  us  rival  the  Swiss  Alps 
In  beauty  and  allure.  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
thousands  of  people  come  to  the  Uinta's 
cool  and  leafy  depths  each  year  to  enjoy 
camping,  skiing,  fishing,  hunting  and  just 
plain  enjoyment  of  the  out-of-doors. 

The  people  here  in  Provo  and  Utah  County 
know  all  too  well  the  history  of  the  Uinta 
Natloiial  Forest,  because  you  have  loved  and 
appreciated  It  ever  since  It  was  established. 
Time  and  again  down  through  the  years  civic 
groups  have  been  organized  to  work  with  the 
long  line  of  dedicated  forest  supervisors  to 
improve  and  enlarge  the  forest  and  to  solve 
the  flood  problems  along  this  part  of  the 
Wasatch  range.  Once  in  1933  you  asked 
Congress  to  put  Into  the  forest,  and  under 
the  good  management  practices  of  the  Forest 
Service,  areas  of  private  land  to  the  east  of 
Provo  which  had  become  so  badly  denuded 
from  overgrazing  or  burning,  that  they 
posed  a  threat  of  floods  to  this  peaceful 
valley.  Congress  complied  and  Congressman 
J.  Will  Robinson  and  Senator  William  H. 
King  did  the  work  on  the  bill.  Seven  years 
ago  you  came  to  congress  again.  thi.s  time 
to  ask  that  some  of  the  city's  watershed 
lands— both  hillside  and  bottom  lands- 
lie  Incorporated  Into  the  forest  to  protect 
your  water  supply,  and  this  time  It  was 
my  privilege  to  pilot  the  bill  through  the 
Congress  which  added  the  new  areas. 

The  CCC  boys  were  here  in  the  Uinta  In 
the  early  thirties,  and  they  performed  on 
these  lands  some  of  the  first  erosion  and 
flood  control  work  done  in  Utah.  Ext-enslve 
road  work  has  from  time  to  time  opened 
new  scenic  areas  and  skilled  treatment  of 
high  mountain  slopes,  gully  plugging  and 
reseeding  of  denuded  areas  by  the  Forest 
Service  Is  continual  hard  work  against  ever 
threatening  flooding  and  erosion. 
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I  wish  there  were  time  to  mention  the 
ntunes  of  all  of  those  who  have  participated 
In  these  undertakings  and  events  which 
helped  deal  wisely  with  the  Ulntas  re- 
sources— I  mention  a  few  at  the  rL'^k  of  leav- 
ing out  many  who  were  Important — but  we 
should  certainly  pay  tribute  to  the  thirty 
years  of  service  of  B'V'U's  R^xered  Dr  Viisco 
Tanner  as  chairman  of  the  forest  and  flood 
committee  of  the  Provo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  Hal  V.  Hoyt  and  L  L  Bunnell  of 
the  Kiwanls  Club,  and  to  R  E  Allen,  secre- 
tary of  the  Knight  Investment  Company,  to 
Provo's  Mark  Anderson,  who  served  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Hobble  Creek  CCC  Camp 
and  to  Dr.  Reed  Bailey  of  the  Intermountain 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station.  I 
know  through  my  own  experience  about  the 
contributions  some  of  these  men  made,  as 
well  as  about  the  work  done  here  in  Utah 
County  by  Mayor  Verl  G  Dixon,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Provo  City  Commis- 
sion and  the  Utah  County  Commission  when 
my  own  Uinta  National  Forest  bill  was  be- 
fore Congress. 

And.  of  course,  none  of  these  accomplish- 
ments would  have  been  possible  without  the 
sustained  services  of  the  many  fine  super- 
visors of  the  Uinta  National  Forest,  of  whom 
the  present  one,  Clarence  Thornock  Is  a 
worthy  successor. 

But  though  we  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Uinta  National  Forest,  and  those  respon- 
sible for  Its  progress  over  the  years — I  would 
like  to  widen  our  horizons  and  discuss  our 
national  forest  system  as  a  whole  The  Uinta 
Is  a  part — an  exceptional  part.  I  grant — of 
st.imethmg  the  entire  Nation  can  applaud. 
Our  national  forests  are  one  of  our  greatest 
assets — because  our  forests  are  for  the  people. 

There  are  154  other  natioiial  forests 
throughout  the  country.  And.  allowing  for 
slight  differences,  they  are  all  as  well-cared 
for  and  as  productive  as  the  Uinta.  Taken 
tojzether.  they  contain  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  productive  land  In  the  coun- 
try. They  improve  the  quality  of  lUe  enjoyed 
by  all  Americaiis. 

Of  course,  we  who  live  In  the  West  or  near 
a  lorest  such  as  the  Uinta,  have  some  idea 
of  v\hat  a  productive  forest  means  to  the  lo- 
cal economy.  We  know  how  many  Jobs  are 
made  by  timber  coming  from  the  forest.  We 
know  about  the  grazing  lands  that  provide 
forage  for  our  sheep  and  cattle  And  we  know 
many  dollars  are  left  behind  by  totirlsts  who 
come  to  the  forest  to  enjoy  it.  But  seldom 
do  we  stop  to  think  about  what  the  National 
Forest  System  as  a  u-hole — all  187  million 
acres  of  it.  means  to  the  Nation  as  a  mhole 
and  to  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
every  American  citizen. 

For  e.Kainple.  the  national  forests  play  an 
enormous  role  in  meeting  the  voracious  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation  for  lumber  Almost 
one-fifth  of  the  commercial  forest  lands  of 
the  United  States  are  within  national  forest 
lands.  Last  year  these  forests  produced  10.3 
billion  board  feet  of  timber.  That's  a  lot  of 
homes! 

In  1971.  timber  sales,  grazing  fees,  recrea- 
tion fees,  mineral  leases  and  permits,  and 
other  uses  in  naTlonal  forests  turned  over  a 
total  of  $234  billion  to  the  Treasury,  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  being  returned  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  county  roads  and 
schools. 

But  the  major  Impact  is  reflected  In  Jobs 
and  industries  Think  of  all  the  forest- 
related  Industries  and  the  countless  wood- 
using  industries  throughout  the  cotmtry  that 
depend  on  these  forest  re.sources — home- 
builders,  carpenters,  realtors,  furniture  sales- 
men, publishers,  and  so  on  All  of  these  In 
turn  affect  other  occupations  and  influence 
the  economy. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  Utahns  that  outdoor 
recreation  Is  a  tremendously  fast-growing 
industry  How  we  love  to  get  close  to  nature! 
The  development  of  major  recreation  facil- 
ities in  a  national  forest,  like  some  of  those 
upcoming  through  the  central  Utah  project. 
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not.  only  give  us  great,  pleasure,  but  can 

alize  an  entire  rural  community. 

consider  water  resources.   Here  l.n  the 

we  know  the  value  of  good,  available 

supply.   National    forests,   which  com- 

only  21  percent  of  the  total  land  area 

16  West,  produce  over  50  percent  of  the 

water  run-off    Two-thirds  of  the  irri- 

farm   land.s.    hundred-s  of   waterpovver 

opments.    and    numerous    communities 

'.d    directly    upon    the    na'lonal    forests 

source  of  water  fcr  all  or  most  of  their 
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:   it    IS   not   only   m   economic   benefits 

our  forests  give  us  unending  benefits, 
are  many  other  amenity  values  we 
ve  from  them- — open  space,  scenic 
ty.  hemes  for  wildlife,  clean  air  and 
r  a  qua'lty  environment — all  of  those 
js  we  have  come  particularly  to  cherish 
s.-ek  in  the  past  few  years. 
s  It  ever  occurred  to  you.  during  this 

decade  as  America  has  become  more 
more  aware  of  the  rape  of  our  envlron- 

— more  and  more  concerned  about  the 
it  to  which  we  have  foaled  our  water 
our  air  and  our  land — that  the  forester 
)een  far  ahead  of  all  of  us — that  a  whole 
;   of    trained    and    dedicated    men    ha\'e 

working  quietly  for  years  to  spare  our 
ts  from  the  ecological  blunders  we  were 
ng  elsewhere. 

r  foresters  were  among  our  first  prac- 

ecologlsts  and  environmentalists.  They 

i:  among  our  best.  If  they  and  a  few 

hadn't  become  concerned  about  saving 

S'ation's  natural  resources  75  years  ago, 

rouldn't  be  here  celebrating  this  annl- 

iry. 

was  the  wise  and  gifted  predecessors  of 
men  serving  the  Forest  Service  today  who 

need  Presidents  Harrison.  Cleveland  and 
dore  Roosevelt  to  save  for  the  future 
in    of    the    most    desirable    portions    of 

atlon's  public  domain.  And  it  was  men 

as  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  first  Chief  of 
cre^t  Service,  who  helped  guide  the  Na- 

to    ati    environmental    philosophy    and 
oped    the    idea   rf    conservation    of    the 
jn's  i^.atural  resources 
was  Pitichot,  the   Nations'  first   native- 

'rained  forester,  who  was  the  first  to 
he  word  "conservation  "  in  the  context 
se  It  today — the  wise  utlUzaticn  ar.d  re- 
1  of  forests,  waters,  and  lands  for  the 
est  good  of  the  greatest  number  In  the 
run, 

'.vas  this  Idea  of  conservation  which  v;i=i 
oped  by  the  Forest  Service  Into  the  prin- 

of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield-  ■ 

ana^ement  policy  which  for  almost  70 

now  has  permitted  Americans  to  en- 
he  productivity  of  the  national  forests 

the  assurance  that  these  resources 
d  be  roncwpd  ind  W"uld  stir,  be  avall- 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations, 
was  the  foresight  cf  these  first  envir^n- 
alists  that  led  to  what  may  well  be  one 
he  Forest  Service's  most  significant 
vements — the  saving  of  .America's  wll- 
;ss  resource 

ay  we  recognize  wilderness  as  a  price- 
American  heritage  that  has  shaped  the 
icter  of  our  count.-y.  But  in  earlier  tlm.e?. 
rness  was  something  .■\mericans  wanted 
nquer  which  meant  to  destroy  Long  be- 
there  was  anv  significant  public  outcry 

vine  the  wilderness.  Forest  Service  me'; 

Mdo  Leopold  and  Robert  Marshall  were 

inct  the  Forest  Service  to  "think  wil- 

ss  " 

it  was  the  fores'  service  that  first 
oped  a  C"nce-3t  of  wilderness  land  man- 
ent  and  designated  wilderness  areas  to 

anagpd    and    maintained    for   just   this 
Th"    first    such    wilderness   area,    the 

Wilderness    in    New    Mexico,    was    .set 

bv  the  forest  service  in  1924    And  from 

vear  until  the  passage  of  the  Wlldeme'ss 

n  1964,  the  forest  service  continued  to 

iside    administratively    portions    of    the 

forests  for  wilderness  protection. 
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Thus,  the  original  components  of  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system,  es- 
tablished under  the  Wilderness  Act,  were 
54  national  frrest  wildernesses — 9  million 
acres  worth.  Since  that  time,  the  wilderness 
system  has  grown  to  over  ten  million  acres, 
all  but  2  million  acres  In  national  forests. 
Just  this  month,  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  proposals  for  1.3  million  additional 
acres  of  wilderness,  of  which  1.2  million  are 
In  national  forests. 

How  much  ••wilderness"  do  you  think  -xe 
would  have  today  If  the  forest  service  had  not 
taken  the  leadership  50  years  ago? 

Or  how  productive  of  timber,  and  good 
grazing  lands,  and  recreation  sites  would  our 
forests  be  today,  if  these  early  forest  service 
environmentalists  had  not  properly  man- 
aged otir  forest  lands? 

Now.  what  of  the  future?  In  what  ways  can 
the  forest  service  best  serve  the  American 
public  In  the  vear  •.  ahead i" 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  needs  of  the 
public  today  are  not  what  they  were  10  years 
ago.  And.  undoubtedly,  they  will  be' dif- 
ferent still.  10  years  from  today.  For  what 
the  public  likes  and  seeks  are  changes  at 
an  ever  Increasing  pace  and  the  forest  serv- 
ice and  other  land  manarement  aeencles  are 
constantly  challetiged  to  meet  the  pace 

Since  the  days  of  Gilford  Pinchot  and 
those  first  environmentalists,  the  forest  serv- 
ice has  endeavored  to  catch  and  hold  public 
Interest  in  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  national  forests  Now,  at  last,  the 
public  has  this  Interest,  We  all  know  now 
environmental  qtiallty  affects  every  person, 
that  ovir  renewable  resources  must  be  con- 
served, and  that  some  resources.  In  fact,  are 
non-renewable.  We  all  know  now  that  we 
must  fight  for  and  achieve  a  cleaner,  purer. 
less  ravished  environment  If  America  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  good  place  to  live. 

But  most  Americans  were  born  and  have 
been  brought  up  in  cities  and  towns  and 
don't  have  much  familiarity  with  the  land 
or  any  practical  knowledge  of  conservation. 
Consequentlv,  some  of  us  follow  .so-called  en- 
vironmentalists on  each  new  crusade  with- 
out knowing  what  Is  sovind  and  what  Is 
not:  what  to  accept  as  valid  and  what  to  re- 
ject 

Clear  cutting  Is  an  example.  How  many  of 
us  who  agonize  over  a  clear-cvit  area  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning 
clear-cutting''  How  manv  understand  the 
long-term  consequences  of  a  clear-cutting 
ban':'  Many  emotionally  "follow  the  leader" 
becaus?  they  don't  know  the  facts. 

Foresters  advi.se  that  based  on  extensive 
research,  clear-cutting  has  proved  a  desirable 
way  to  harvest  certain  species  of  trees,  and 
If  practiced  prr'perly  it  can  result  in  better 
regeneration  of  new  trees  and  more  rapid 
creation  of  a  ne-.v  forest. 

Let  me  conclude  these  remarks  here  today 
by  talking  a  little  about  the  ecological  cru- 
,sade  which  has  gripped  the  nation,  and 
which  has.  for  some  of  our  young  people, 
supplanted  the  Vietnam  l.ssue  as  a  new  super 
cai;se 

There  is  no  dotibt  that  the  American  en- 
vironment Is  in  a  ghastly  state.  We  have 
poisoned  our  streams.  We  have  polluted  our 
atmosphere.  We  have  brutalized  our  ecology. 
We  have  devoured  our  natural  resources  at 
a  crippling  rate.  We  are  in  danger  of  being 
engulfed  bv  our  solid  wastes.  We  have  been 
careless,  irresponsible,  short-sighted,  crimi- 
nally negligent.  We  are  In  deep,  deep  trouble. 

But  most  of  us  know  that  fact.  'We  accept 
our  plight.  We  have  started  facing  up  to  the 
problem  We  are  trying  desperatelv  to  de- 
velop the  technologies  and  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  save  us.  During  the  la.st  ten 
years,  the  Cotigress  has  put  on  the  statute 
books  much  of  the  federal  legislation  needed 
to  help  regions,  states  and  municipalities 
handle  their  pollution  problems.  We  are  now 
passing  other  legislation  to  help  us  do  the 
rest  of  the  Job,  We  have  enormous  support 
from  the  American  people. 

Industry  is  beginning  to  face  up  to  its  re- 
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sponsibillties  in  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment. They  are  swinging  into  vast  programs 
to  control  the  polluted  emissions  from  their 
factories,  and  to  recycle  their  wastes.  They 
are  not  yet  doing  enough,  nor  are  they  mov- 
ing fast  enough.  And.  of  course,  there  are 
some  stubborn  backsliders. 

But  what  we  don't  need  at  this  time  is 
doomsday  envlronmentallsm.  We  don't  need 
the  type  of  ecological  radical  who  Insists  the 
only  way  we  can  save  ourselves  Is  to  give  up 
our  standard  of  living  and  stop  all  progress 
and  turn  our  backs  on  our  democratic  Insti- 
tutions. 

What  we  must  do  Is  balance  our  needs 
against  our  resources,  and  find  out  how  we 
can  have  what  we  need  without  squandering 
these  resources  and  defiling  land,  waters  and 
our  atmosphere. 

Take  our  energy  requirements,  for  exam- 
ple. We  must  have  energy — great  quantities 
of  It — to  keep  the  American  show  on  the 
road.  What  we  must  do  is  assess  our  energy 
needs,  and  then  find  out  how  we  can  pro- 
duce enough  energy  without  seriously  dam- 
a-jing  our  environment. 

Or  take  transportation.  We  can't  stop 
moving  about  this  great  country.  We  must 
decide  what  type  of  transportation  our  peo- 
ple require  to  get  them  where  they  have 
to  go — and  then  find  out  how  we  can  pro- 
vide it  with  the  least  amount  of  detriment 
to  our  land,  water  and  air. 

Or  take  housing.  We  must  continue  to 
build  houses  for  our  people.  Our  problem 
is  how  to  construct  them — and  where — so 
that  they  will  not  ravish  our  environment. 

What  we  do  need  Is  sane,  thoughtful  co- 
operation from  all  of  our  people.  What  we 
need  are  people  who  have  environmental 
equilibrium. 

TTie  forest  service  has  always  been  the 
service  of  environmental  equilibrium.  It  was 
directed  to  achieve  a  balance  In  resource 
use.  conservation,  and  protection  which  will 
permit  a  high  standard  of  living,  a  wide- 
sharing  of  life's  amenities,  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  renewable  resources — all  In  harmony 
with  the  environment.  And  It  has  carried 
out  Its  mission  admlracly. 

America's  national  forests  are  for  the  peo- 
ple. 

So.  today,  as  we  hail  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  TJlnta  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  hall  the  men  who  worked 
down  the  years  to  combine  use  of  these  for- 
est lands  with  their  preservation.  Let  us 
also  give  a  bow  In  the  direction  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  as  a  whole,  and  the  men 
and  women  who  are  part  of  it.  It  Is  a  dyna- 
mic and  vital  organization  not  only  in  step 
with  the  times — but  ahead  of  them. 
Dep.^rtme.nt  of  Natural  Resources 

It  is  a  privilege  to  address  the  Intermoun- 
taln  section  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters. It  allows  me  to  thank  you  personally 
for  the  work  you  have  been  doing  for  years 
to  conserve  one  of  our  greatest  natural  re- 
sources— our  forests. 

You  chose  as  your  life's  profession  what 
has  now  become  part  of  a  national  crusade; 
to  preserve  our  national  heritage  and  our 
common  life  with  nature.  Quietly  and  with- 
out fanfare  you  have  been  managing  and 
protecting  our  national,  St.ite  and  private 
forest  lands  in  a  way  which  has  prevented 
some  of  the  ecological  blunders  which  are  so 
dismaying  us  elsewhere. 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  been 
ahead  of  the  pack — far  ahead. 

But  knowledge  and  skill  and  experience 
also  have  their  frustrations.  I  am  sure  you 
sometimes  feel  like  handing  out  a  "teething 
ring"  as  you  hear  recently-converted  con- 
servationists mouth  proposals  which  you 
have  known  about  and  supported  for  years, 
or  perhaps  have  tried  and  discarded. 

But  I  say  to  you  most  earnestly.  In  the 
Jargon  of  the  day.  "Hang  In  there"  with  us 
through  these  days  of  stress  and  smog  and 
pollution  and  noise.  We  need  your  advice 
and  counsel.  You  professional  foresters  rep- 
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resent  a  calm,  quiet  pool  of  expertise — a  valu- 
able natural  resource  in  Itself. 

In  my  time,  I've  felt  like  a  "teething  ring", 
too. 

Seven  years  ago  I  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  natural  resources 
and  environment.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  choose  as  my  first  field  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity in  the  Senate,  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

It  soon  became  clear  to  me  that  we  had  to 
concern  ourselves  with  the  total  environ- 
ment— that  we  had  to  establish  overall  pol- 
icies for  the  development  and  management 
of  all  of  our  natural  resources,  as  a  coordi- 
nated whole. 

It  furthermore  became  clear  that  if  the 
great  tasks  in  this  field  were  to  be  performed 
eiiiciently  and  effectively,  we  had  to  reorga- 
nize the  Federal  structure  which  deals  with 
natural  resources.  Out  of  this  conviction 
grev^  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  first  in  the 
8yth  Co.igress.  and  have  reintroduced,  ad- 
justed and  improved,  but  essentially  the 
same  in  structure.  In  every  Congress  "since. 

This  session,  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department  has  become  a  principal  goal 
of  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  Moss  bill  and  the  Nixon  proposal  have 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  in  both  the 
Senate  government  operations  and  the  Sen- 
ate interior  committees. 

Even  in  the  seven  years  that  I  have  been 
actively  advocating  the  establishment  of 
such  a  department,  the  idea  has  acquired 
enormous  momentum.  Technolc^lcal  changes 
which  have  revolutionized  our  views  on  en- 
vironment, has  made  reorganization  of  the 
machinery  which  manages,  conserves,  and 
protects  our  natural  resources  not  only  de- 
sirable, but,  in  my  opinion,  truly  essential. 

The  most  significant  difference  between 
my  proposal  and  the  administration  pro- 
posal is  indicated  by  the  difference  in  name— 
my  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  would  Includ*  the  components 

of    the    environmental    protection    agency 

the  water  quality  office,  solid  waste  office, 
air  pollution  control  office,  pesticides  office, 
and  radiation  office.  The  administration  pro- 
posal retains  EPA  as  a  separate  agency. 

In  other  words,  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
Moss  bill  Is  the  placement — within  the  same 
department — of  functions  governing  protec- 
tion or  preservation  of  natural  resources  as 
well  as  those  governing  development  or  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources. 

The  second  major  difference  is  that  the 
Moss  proposal  places  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Territories  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  administration  proposals  place  both 
in  Natural  Resources. 

And  there  are  several  other,  less  Important, 
variations  which  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  detail  here. 

But,  to  begin,  let  me  discuss  briefly  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  resources  department. 

First,  perhaps  Is  the  terrible  toll  American 
progress  has  exacted  from  the  natural 
environment. 

You  have  heard  all  too  often  the  grim  re- 
cital of  fouled  rivers,  smoky  skies,  scarred 
hillsides,  crowded  national  parks,  disappear- 
ing wetlands,  and  endangered  species.  You 
understand  better  than  most  of  us  that  time 
is  running  out  on  this  recently  virgin  land. 

A  second  fundamental  reason  for  the  place- 
ment of  principal  resources  responsibility  In 
one  department  is  the  structure  of  nature 
Itself. 

Robert  Frost  said  that  what  makes  a  na- 
tion In  the  beginning  is  "a  good  piece  of 
geography."  A  piece  of  geography  Is  a  unit: 
land,  water,  atmosphere,  forests — all  are 
part  of  the  same  system.  For  thousands  of 
years,  man's  activities  left  nature  relatively 
unscarred.  But  as  we  have  put  more  and  more 
pressure  on  the  environment,  a  "multiplier" 
effect  has  come  into  play. 

The  numerous  and  complex  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  re- 
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sources  field  offer  numerous  other  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  a  DNR.  These  re- 
sponsibilities include  not  only  resources 
management,  but  also  construction  of  pub- 
lic works;  establishment  of  resources  policy. 
dissemination  of  a  vast  range  of  informoition; 
and  the  conduct  of  many  kinds  of  research 
and  development. 

Fulfilling  such  responsibilities  for  a  Na- 
tion expanding  rapidly  both  in  population 
and  production  of  goods  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  vast  and  numerous  programs. 
Particularly  In  the  last  15  years.  Congress 
has  enacted  a  long  list  of  resource  develop- 
ment and  conservation  laws.  But  most  have 
applied  to  a  single  resource,  or  area  of  the 
country,  or  agency,  or  project  We  have  shied 
away  from  giving  one  head  to  our  resource 
management  effort. 

WATER 

Primary  water  resources  responsibility  Is 
still  divided  among  three  Federal  depart- 
ments. These  are  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  At  one  time, 
there  was  a  fourth — Health,  Education  and 
Welfare — but  in  1967  President  Johnson,  un- 
der his  reorganization  of  part  of  our  public 
lands,  traiisferred  the  water  pollution  control 
administration  from  HEW  to  Interior.  Now 
there  are  again  four.  As  President  Nixon  has 
moved  WCPA  to  the  new  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  renamed  it  the  Water 
Quality  Office. 

Congress  did  not  set  out  to  confuse  water 
resource  responsibilities.  Tlie  Federal  water 
management  agencies  were  created  years  ago 
to  solve  specific  problems  and  were  pUiced 
in  departments  which  were  deemed  appro- 
priate then. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  born  in  the 
1920's  with  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  and 
an  assignment  to  remove  sandbai^s  and 
"sawyers,  planters  and  snags"  In  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Rivers  to  aid  navigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation — In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — was  created  in  190^ 
to  "reclaim"  for  agriculture  land  in  17  west- 
ern States. 

In  1954  a  watershed  protection  operation 
which  was  assigned  to  the  soil  coiLservation 
service  put  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Into  the  water  resources  picture  in  a  big 
way. 

Thus  we  came  to  have  three  major  dam- 
building  agencies. 

All  three  also  engage  In  River  Basin  plan- 
ning. In  addition,  an  important  independ- 
ent agency — the  Federal  Puwer  C<Jinmissiun — 
likewise  does  River  Basin  planning  because 
with  it  lests  the  authority  to  license  the 
dams  built  by  investor-owned  power  com- 
panies. 

A  higher  degree  of  coordination  in  water 
resource  planning  and  management  has.  of 
course,  been  advocated  for  a  long,  long  time. 

But  it  was  only  in  19G5  that  Congress  en- 
acted a  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  It 
provided,  essentially,  a  committee  of  Cabinet 
officials — assisted  by  a  very  competent  staff — 
to  coordinate  the  programs  of  the  great  de- 
partments in  the  water  field  and  to  make  a 
biennial  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Nation's  water  supply. 

The  act  was  a  step  forward;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  program  it  established  is  evident. 

First,  it  places  respc>nsibility  in  a  commit- 
tee rather  than  in  an  individual. 

Second,  it  Involves  Cabinet  Secretaries 
who  have  more  than  full  time  jobs  managing 
their  own  departments,  and  who  alreadv 
serve  on  several  other  high  level  c;immittees. 
Such  an  arrangement  might  have  worked  30 
years  ago,  but  It  is  clearly  madeqvtate  today. 

LAND 

Administration  nf  public  lands  is  another 
resource  area  which  suffers  from  dispersed 
management  responsibility. 

At  present,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  the  Department  cf  the  Interior  is 
responsible    for    the    administration    of   our 
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public  lands,  while  forest  lands,  as  you  all 
know,  are  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

These  two  agencies  now  operate  under  sev- 
eral conflicting  policies  and  procedures  which 
might  well  be  c.iordinated  in  the  Interest  of 
good  resource  management  a^  well  as  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  In  the  area  of 
the  1872  mining  law  alone,  there  are  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  protect  mining 
activities  and  access.  River  Basin  drainage 
and  geography  do  not  take  into  account 
uhere  the  Forest  Service  boundary  ends  and 
the  BLM  Jurisdiction  over  public  domain 
begins. 

I  recognize  that  there  would  be  many 
problems  for  both  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
personnel  In  blending  the  two  bureaus  into 
the  same  department.  Several  Forest  Service 
people  I  know  have  been  eloquent  In  express- 
iiig  their  opposition,  both  vocally  and  In  writ- 
ing. I  would  want  all  of  the  problems  thor- 
oughly aired  in  he.arlngs  before  any  final 
actioti  was  taken,  of  course. 

RECREATION 

The  maiiagement  of  otitdoor  recreation  re- 
sources is  also  divided  up  among  major  de- 
partments. Citizens  are  frequently  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Army  serves  more  recrea- 
tion ■•customers"  than  any  other  department. 
This,  of  course,  results  from  the  millions  of 
visits  made  each  year  to  the  reservoirs  built 
aid  managed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Next  in  recreation  volume  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  manages  the  na- 
tional forests.  Behind  Army  and  Agriculture 
trails  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  even 
though  it  contain-  the  National  Park  Servics 
and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

OCEANS 

The  problems  of  two  other  resources — the 
oceans  and  the  estuaries — should  also  be 
mentioned. 

The  sea  is  a  somewhat  new  frontier  In  the 
resource  field.  In  my  view,  coordinated  nat- 
ural resources  programs  cannot  be  set  up 
without  recognizing  the  rich  resources  of 
the  oceans  and  the  fact  that — in  manage- 
ment—it is  difficult  to  separate  the  sea  from 
the  land  or  the  ocean  from  the  river  which 
flows  Into  it. 

The  need  for  an  oceanography  program  has 
been  well  demonstrated.  The  only  question 
that  remains  Is  which  department  can  op- 
erate it  most  efficiently.  I  believe  It  fits  into 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  support  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts  to 
place  it  there. 

Also  the  need  for  a  policy  to  preserve,  de- 
velop and  restore  the  estuaries  of  the  United 
States  coastal  and  estuarlne  zone  is  well 
known,  and  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  such  a  policy  should  obviously  be 
directed  by  a  department  concertied  with 
ocean  and  other  water  resource  management. 

MOSS    BILL 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  discuss  here  In 
more  detail  what  I  think  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  should 
do — and  what  functions  should  be  assigned 
to  it. 

But  there  is  not. 

I  do  want  to  pursue,  however,  my  thought 
in  why  1  feel  our  resource  development  pro- 
grams must  be  coordinated  with  our  resource 
regulation  programs — and  therefore  placed 
in  one  department  as  I  recommend,  rather 
than  in  an  agency  and  a  department,  as  the 
Nixon  administration  recommends. 

The  best  reason  is — It's  more  sensible. 

Let  me  use  just  one  specific  example. 

A  number  of  coal-fired  electric  generating 
plants  are  in  various  stages  of  development 
in  the  four  corners  area  of  the  Southwest. 
These  are  designed  to  utilize  the  plentiful 
ccal  rf  the  region  and  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  system. 

Some  plants  may  be  built  on  Federal  lands, 
and  power  directed  to  population  centers. 
Ttie  transmission  lines  must  cross  large 
stretches    of    public    land.    Therefore,    ease- 
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ts  for  land  use  and  contracts  for  water 

would   have   to  be  negotiated  with   the 

artment    of   Natural    Resources   as    they 

must   be   with   the  Department   of   the 

nor. 

umerous     environmental     problems     are 
sing  including:  impact  of  plant  construe- 
on  sites;    discharge  of  pollutants   Into 

air:  disposal  of  coal  waste;  location  of 
.erlmes — frequently  the  least  expensive 
te  renders  a  scenic  area  unsightly;  and 
?n  the  return  of  water  to  the  river  system 
i  temperature  higher  than  that  at  which 
:  ame  out  is  involved 

ould  not  these  questions  be  considered 

resolved  by  the  same  department  that 
nts  permission  fcr  the  use  of  public 
perty'  My  answer  is  "yes." 
gain,  consider  what  It  would  be  possible 
do  to  properly  manage  and  develop  the 
Ion's  streams  if  we  had  a  Department  of 
;ural  Resources.  The  streams  would  be 
upon  not  only  as  locations  for  dams 
objects  of  pollution  abatement,  but  also 
parts  of  a  national  system  of  waterways 
1  water  supply  and  scenic  beauty — a  pub- 
treasure  to  be  preserved  and  enhanced, 
onslder   the   land.   The   responsibility   of 

Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  would 
ude  evaluating  Its  vise  on  a  national  basis. 

instance,  how  much  more  land  can  we 
to  devote  to  subdivisions  or  to  super 

ways  and  how  much  must  be  retained 
n  and  free? 

Ider   energy.    How   much    will    be   re- 
red  in  the  years  ahead^  How  much  pollu- 
1  can  we  afford  in  this  generation?  What 
Is  and  what  quantities  need  to  be  burned 
ts  production? 
reation   of   a  department  of  natural   re- 
4rces  should  also  focus  and  make  more  ef- 
t  all  research  programs  relating  to  re- 
And  it  should  mean  that  areas  most- 
neglected   in   the  past — estuaries  for  ex- 
ale — now  will  be  fully  considered  as  part 
esource  planning, 
am  concerned  about  the  Interaction  be- 
(en  protection   and  development   because 
rjcognize   that   both   are  essential.  In   this 
ter.  our  Nation  is  cast  on  the  horns  of  a 
mma.  Like  a  hero  of  Greek  tragedy,  we 
i  only  two  courses  of  action  open,  either 
vhich  could  be  fatal.  If  we  put  the  brakes 
production,  we  face  a  sinking  standard 
living:    if  we   press  fu'l  steam  ahead  on 
eduction  wlllynlUy  we  may — through  pol- 
on — destroy  the  life-giving  environment 
^omehow  the   technological   and   political 
lus  of  the  American  people  must  be  haj- 
to  give  us  both  development  and  con- 
ration.  Otherwise,  American  society  as  we 
e  known  it  must  pass  Into  oblivion, 
o   accomplish    this   dual    task,    I    believe 
need  a  Department  of  Natural  Res.iurces 

Environinent  exercising  comprehensive 
horny.  It  must  have  the  responsibility  and 

capability  of  keeping  the  environment 
n  and  of  developing  sufficient  resources  to 
ntain    an   acceptable  standard   of   living. 

ust  lead  the  nation  into  the  new  paths 

must  be  found  and  marked— paths  that 

permit  an  advanced  industrial  society 
;row  and   still   survive. 

ever  there  were  an  idea  whose  time  had 
e.  it  :s  a  Department  of  Natural  Re  ources 

Environment.  It  would  for  the  first  time 
:e  a  m.ember  of  the  President's  cabinet 
onsible  for  formulating  and  augmenting 
ogram  to  care  for  all  of  the  nation's  nat- 

resources, 

realize  that  no  one  who  works  In  a  Fed- 
bureau   or  department   likes   to   be   re- 
nlzed — there    are    always    unknown    plt- 
i   ahead — and    the   status   quo    is   always 
to   take — but   I  honestly   believe   that 
we  do  put  all  of  our  natural  resource 
.■^Ic.pments  and  regulatlne  agencies  in  one 

tment — until  the  right  hand  knows  at 
times    what    the   left    one    is   dolnc— we 

never  be  able  to  control   the  total  en- 
nment. 
Tthank  you. 


at 
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WILLOWBROOK— THE  INESCAP- 
ABLE SHAME 


March  2,  1972 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr,  BRASCO,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion is  busily  involved  in  pouring  money 
into  a  variety  of  foreign  aid  programs 
abroad.  We  support  innumerable  petty 
dictators,  propping  up  their  regimes  with 
dollars.  We  pursue  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  at  a  staggering  cost  of  billions  of 
dollars.  We  pour  cash  into  weapons  proj- 
ects which  rarely  prove  out  to  be  work- 
able. We  lever  sub.sidies  in  the  billions 
of  dollars  down  the  throats  of  fat  cats  of 
our  Nation.  But  our  pnsons  and  mental 
institutions,  even  in  supposedly  advanced 
jurisdictions,  are  both  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  America,  Such  an  instance 
has  been  exposed  at  the  WiUowbrook 
Hospital  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Clul- 
dren  there  have  been  found  to  be  existing 
in  the  most  indescribable  conditions. 
Buildings  and  facilities  by  themselves 
are  not  as  bad  as  the  lack  of  adequate 
personnel.  There  is  a  shortage  of  work- 
ers in  an  age  of  devastating  joblessness. 

As  the  State  of  New  York  cut  its 
budgets.  WiUowbrook  and  some  other 
similar-type  hospitals  were  left  with  a 
minimum  of  attendants. 

Just  as  shocking  was  the  revelation 
that  money  to  remedy  the  worst  aspects 
of  this  appalling  situation  was  there  all 
the  time.  Governor  Rockefeller  released 
$5  million  for  these  hospitals  immediate- 
ly. Another  $20  million  is  supposed  to 
come  at  a  later  date.  Now,  it  was  said, 
some  of  the  empty  buildings  there  will  be 
put  to  the  use  tiiey  were  originally  in- 
tended for.  More  help  would  be  avail- 
able to  adequately  feed  and  clothe  these 
children.  Rather  tiian  overcrowded 
rooms,  which  were  revealed  to  our  en- 
tire State's  shame,  there  would  be  an 
additional  amount  of  space  for  each 
chUd. 

In  an  effort  to  see  for  myself,  I  joined 
a  Federal  investigating  team,  headed  by 
Dr.  BrowTi  and  Senator  Javits,  in  a  visit 
to  WiUowbrook  on  Monday,  Febniary  28. 

What  I  found  was  that  the  problem  is 
a  rather  complex  one — that  the  patients 
of  WiUowbrook  break  down  into  two  cate- 
gories, those  severely  retarded  and  those 
with  limited  retardation.  For  those  with 
limited  retardation,  skills  can  be  taught, 
enabling  tliem  to  be  reintroduced  into 
society.  For  those  who  are  severely  re- 
tarded, the  answer  was  custodial  care, 
wluch  meant  complete  and  constant  su- 
pervision over  every  aspect  of  their  Uves, 
for  their  mentality  would  not  increase 
beyond  the  age  of  3  to  5  years,  and  they 
had  no  control  over  their  body  functions. 

It  was  obvious  that  where  Uie  addi- 
tional funds  were  spent,  the  buildings 
were  cheei-ful.  staffing  adequate,  and  pro- 
gi-ams  for  motivation  existed.  In  those 
areas,  one  of  which  was  a  building  con- 
structed partially  with  Federal  moneys, 
chUdren  were  sitting  at  tables  with  cray- 
ons, coloring  books,  toys,  puzzles:  older 
children  were  learning  how  to  sew  clothes 
and  cook  their  own  meals.  The  answer  is 
additional  moneys. 


Overall,  the  lack  of  funds  was  the  im- 
mediately obvious  culprit.  All  parties 
agree  that  financially  we  must  have  as- 
sistance in  order  to  meet  our  obUgations. 

In  the  process,  we  must  rethink  our 
entire  concept  of  the  retarded  or  handi- 
capped child.  Why  do  we  always  try  to 
hide  them  away  from  sight?  Out  of 
sight;  out  of  mind,  seems  to  be  our 
motto.  Isolating  them  from  family  and 
society  is  no  solution. 

There  are  alternatives  for  families  of 
such  children,  who  often  are  not  told 
there  is  a  choice.  The  Association  for  the 
Help  of  Retarded  Children  runs  a  series 
of  day  schools,  specializing  in  treatment 
of  such  chUdren.  In  each  case  there  is 
home  life  as  well  as  an  effective  teacher- 
student  ratio  allowing  for  significant  at- 
tention to  be  accorded  each  pupil. 

It  is  recorded  that  it  costs  the  State 
of  New  York  only  $2,000  annually  to  keep 
a  child  of  this  type  in  such  a  day  school. 
This  is  compared  to  an  average  annual 
ca^t  of  $5,000  for  a  child  to  be  main- 
tained in  institutions  such  as  WiUow- 
brook. 

Some  retarded  children  must  be  insti- 
tutionalized. But  most  can  be  trained 
usefully  in  such  day  schools.  A  revamp- 
ing of  how  New  York  State  trains  its  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  children  is  very 
much  in  order,  involving  easing  of  the 
institutional  approach,  which  in  many 
ways  has  been  proven  totally  bankrupt. 

And  what  of  the  other  chUdren  around 
our  State,  crippled  and  blind  and  deaf? 
What  is  the  situation  in  their  faculties? 
Is  the  same  state  of  affairs  to  be  encoun- 
tered there?  What  further  horror  stories 
are  to  be  revealed  and  told?  Why  not 
primary  application  of  resources  to  this 
last  of  our  priorities?  Has  there  been  a 
published  census  of  the  handicapped 
children  of  our  State?  Certainly  one  is 
required. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  under 
the  sun  for  the  neglect  of  a  single  child 
in  New  York,  Handicapped  children  can 
rarely  speak  for  themselves,  as  the  re- 
cent expose  has  shown.  It  Is  for  responsi- 
ble public  officials  and  the  media  to  do 
the  job. 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from 
these  firsthand  observations?  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  must  have  a  bUl  of  rights 
for  those  in  our  society  who  are  handi- 
capped. In  that  regard,  I  wiU  join  in 
sponsoring  legislation  in  the  House  simi- 
lar to  that  being  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Javits,  which  would  call 
for  both  adequate  personnel  and  ade- 
quate funding  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
children.  Congress  must,  before  this  ses- 
sion concludes,  pass  meaningfiU  legisla- 
tion in  this  area,  and  a  big  boost  toward 
our  goals  would  be  approval  of  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill.  I  pledge  myself  to  these 
efforts. 

As  a  society  we  confess  our  failure  by 
such  exposes  of  the  WiUowbrooks.  Is  this 
all  we  can  offer  in  this  day  and  age? 
Certainly  a  more  activist  approach  is 
required.  It  should  have  leadership  from 
the  top,  funds  and  a  willingness  to  try 
new  ideas.  All  of  this  has  been  lacking 
up  to  now.  We  have  reached  a  point  of 
choice,  a  juncture  where  we  must  do 
something  better. 
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THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
AND  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Carol 
BuiTis,  task  force  chairman  for  the 
National  Organization  for  Women,  has 
requested  that  I  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  of  the  George 
Wasliington  University  Women's  Libera- 
tion made  on  November  13,  1970.  In 
response  to  that  request,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The   EyuAL   Rights   Amendme.nt  and   the 
Draft 

We.  as  draft-age  women,  deplore  the  prop- 
osition implied  by  certain  senators  that  if 
we  demand  equality  of  rights,  we  deserve  the 
punishment  of  the  draft.  The  question  that 
Is  being  asked  of  women  in  an  attempt  to 
dampen  their  desire  for  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  Is  this:  How  many  women  do 
you  know  who  want  to  be  drafted?  If  these 
senators  seriously  consider  this  question 
worthy  of  an  answer,  it  is  this:  Just  as  many 
as  the  number  of  uieu.  who  want  to  be 
drafted. 

Perhaps  the  obvious  must  be  pointed  out: 
No  poll  was  taken  before  the  passage  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  to  find  out  how  many 
men  wanted  to  be  drafted.  The  draft  is  now 
being  used  to  intimidate  women  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  recognition  of  rights  that  are 
inherent  in  the  principles  of  a  democratic 
society.  Senators  who  pose  the  threat  of  con- 
scription are  obscuring  the  issue  of  our 
equality.  Serving  in  the  armed  forces  has 
never  been  a  prerequisite  to  equality  under 
the  law. 

In  addition,  we  have  heard  President  Nixon 
propose  elimination  of  the  draft  and  the 
creation  of  a  volunteer  army.  We  question 
the  members  of  Congress  who  use  the  Issue 
of  the  draft  to  impede  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  at  the  same  time  they 
are  considering  abolishment  of  the  draft.  We 
must  question  the  credibility  of  a  govern- 
ment that  talks  of  an  end  to  the  draft  and 
at  the  same  time  uses  that  hammer  to  nail 
women  to  the  wall. 

If  it  Is  their  Intent  to  have  us  believe 
that  the  draft  Is  a  permanent  institution, 
then  we  again  attest  to  our  equality  and  de- 
mand equal  application  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Law,  Sex  exemption  from  the  draft  Is  a 
negation  of  our  ability  to  face  the  most 
onerous  self-determination  question  of  our 
time.  We  are  not  asking  to  be  spared  from 
making  critical  decisions.  If  the  passage  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  means  that 
both  men  and  women  will  be  subject  to  In- 
voluntary Induction,  we  claim  the  right  to 
ansvver  for  ourselves. 

For  long  enough  we  have  been  given  an 
easy  out  solely  because  we  are  females.  We 
did  not  ask  for  this  easy  out.  and  we  will  ac- 
cept it  no  longer.  Neither  will  we  have  our 
credibility  diminished,  our  need  for  equal 
rights  demeaned  by  senators  who  seek  to 
deny  us  this  equality  with  the  tactic  of  fear. 

No,  we  do  not  want  to  die  In  Viet  Nam, 
But  neither  do  we  want  to  be  told  that  our 
place  Is  one  of  servitude  to  the  male  power 
structure,  that  our  only  role  In  life  should  be 
as  mothers  and  housewives,  that  we  should 
be  so  limited  in  our  choices  and  denied  our 
freedom  to  assume  the  degree  and  kind  of 
resDonslblllty  we  deserve. 

We   are   not   asking   to  be  protected.  The 
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kind  of  protection  that  the  Ervln  Rider 
imposes  Invalidates  the  concept  of  equality 
for  which  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
stands.  Ervln's  brand  of  protection,  by  deny- 
ing us  our  total  equality  with  men  perpe- 
trates the  insidious  discrimination  based  on 
sex  that  now  exists  in  every  area  of  our  lives. 
We  are  not  asking  for  protection  that  implies 
an  elitist  sexist  attitude  of  the  superior  ca- 
pability and  intelligence  of  men  in  setting  na- 
tional policy.  We  are  asking  for  protection 
of  our  right  to  become  directly  involved  in 
these  issues  and  to  determine  for  ourselves 
the  kind  and  quality  of  lives  we  will  lead. 
Whether  to  accept  or  resist  induction  is  one 
of  these  Issues.  Where  conscience  dictates, 
when  and  if  it  becomes  necessary,  we  will 
resist  the  draft. 

As  women  we  are  dedicated  to  the  belief 
in  a  more  humane  society,  a  constructive 
society,  one  which  allows  all  of  its  people 
the  full  realization  of  their  abilities,  creativ- 
ity and  intelligence,  where  human  resources 
are  not  limited  by  law.  We  stand  for  a  better 
world  for  all  humankind.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  a  means  to  that  end. 


MEMORY  OF  DR.  EPHRAIM 
MCDOWELL 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  CURLIN,  JR. 

OF    KENTfiTKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  CURLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
marks  the  43d  amiiversary  of  the  date  on 
which  Kentucky  dcdicatt^d  the  two 
statues  which  represent  our  noble  State 
in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Indicative  of  Kentucky's  great  human- 
itarian spirit,  the  two  men  chosen  were 
Henry  Clay,  who  worked  unceasingly  for 
peace,  and  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell  whose 
medical  achievements  and  discoveries  re- 
lieved suffering  and  agony,  and  extended 
the  lives  of  many  persons. 

At  this  time  I  insert  the  very  inspir- 
ing statement  made  at  the  dedication  of 
Dr,  Ephraim  McDowell's  ';tatue  by  the 
Honorable  Ralph  Gilbert  on  March  3, 
1929.  reprinted  in  the  Cgncressional 
Record  today  to  help  remind  us  of  our 
great  heritage  and  encourage  us  to  em- 
ulate these  men's  lives  and  tlieir  con- 
tributions to  their  fellow  men. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  widow  of 
the  late  Representative  Ralph  Gilbert, 
■Victoria  'V.  Gilbert,  who  in  this  spirit 
leads  a  very  active  life  on  behalf  of 
worthy  causes  while  pursuing  a  legal 
career,  brought  this  augu=t  occasion  to 
my  attention  so  that  we  may  again  honor 
this  event. 

The  statement  follows: 
Unveiling  of  the  Statue   of   Dr.   Ephraim 
McDowell 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 
I  Insert  the  remarks  I  made  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell  in  the 
Capitol  on  Sunday,  March  3,  1929,  at  2  p.m. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  Reverently,  in  the  presence 
of  these  mighty  shades,  we,  commissioned  by 
the  proud  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  con- 
sign to  this  Hall  of  Fame  two  of  her  sons 
worthy  to  be  placed  here  among  the  immor- 
tals. 

From  the  selections  here  we  are  persuaded 
that  a  partiality  exists  among  men  for  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  com- 
bat either  on  battle  field  or  In  legislative 
forum. 
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Kentucky  bows  to  none  In  the  prowess  of 
her  warriors.  "The  dark  and  bloody  ground" 
was  both  a  description  and  a  prophecy  Chi- 
valry and  romance  brighten  every  page  and 
tragedy  darkens  every  chapter  of  her  hls- 
ton'.  The  adventures  of  B<:>one,  Kenton.  Har- 
rod.  and  Logan  are  tlie  Inspiration  of  every 
American  boy.  The  danug  of  Clark  at  Vin"- 
cennes.  Shelby  at  Kings  Mountain,  Johnson 
at  Tippecanoe.  Taylor  at  Monterey,  and  Mor- 
gan on  his  raids  thrill  all  who  love  men  of 
blood  and  Iron,  valor  and  action. 

Kentucky's  statesmen  have  been  as  able  In 
peace  as  her  soldiers  have  been  mighty  In 
war.  Menifee.  Wickliffe,  Crittenden,  Beck. 
Carlisle.  Breckinridge,  and  Clay  assumed 
commanding  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Nation.  After  Clay,  of  whom  you  have  Just 
been  so  eloquently  told,  had,  with  one  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  southern  slaveholder 
and  the  other  on  the  shoulder  of  the  north- 
ern abolitinnist.  averted  the  C;v!l  War  for  a 
ge.ieratlon,  it  was  Kentucky  that,  in  those 
dark  days  of  fratricidal  strife,  gave  unspar- 
ingly and  Impartially  of  her  sons  to  both  sides 
a:id  gave  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  North  and 
.Jefferson  Davis  to  the  South,  each  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  a  separated  nation.  Penn- 
sylvanians  fought  side  by  side  for  the  North; 
Tennesseans  fought  side  by  side  for  the 
South:  Kentuckians  fought  face  to  face,  some 
for  the  North,  some  for  the  South. 

Kentucky's  list  of  eminent  divines  Includes 
Bascom,  the  greatest  Methodist  orator; 
Broadus.  the  greatest  Baptist  scholar;  Breck- 
inridge, the  greatest  Presbyterian  theologian; 
Campbell,  the  great  founder  of  the  Disciples; 
and  Spalding,  the  greatest  of  Catholic  his- 
torians. 

As  these  great  statesmen  and  preachers 
swayed  the  Nation  with  their  eloquence. 
Prentice  and  Watterson  lashed  it  with  the 
power  of  their  editorials. 

Kentucky's  jurists  have  been  as  outstand- 
ing as  her  statesmen.  The  learned  and 
classical  opmions  of  Robertson,  Miller,  and 
Harlan  have  been  read  and  followed  In  the 
courts  of  the  world,  Kentucky  today  leads  the 
States  In  the  number  of  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  She  has 
two.  which  is  more  than  have  42  States  com- 
bined. 

What  giants  in  the  ciurt  rixim  were  Davles, 

Marshall.  Hardin.  Goebel,  and  O'Doughertyl 

Did  poets  ever  sing  more  sweetly  than  her 

sons,   Stanton    In    the    Moneyless    Man    and 

O'Hara  in  the  Bivouac  of  the  Dead? 

Her  painter  was  the  matchless  Jouett,  her 
sculptor  the  Incomparable  Hart 

Oh,  Kentucky,  the  mother  of  genius,  had 
your  sons  dwelt  elsewhere  their  parlse  would 
have  been  heralded  by  a  thousand  messen- 
gers. As  the  name  America  Is  an  Injustice  to 
Columbus,  so  in  this  very  hall  has  your 
own  son  lost  the  credit  that  was  his  through 
your  modesty.  Why  have  you  not  sung  of 
your  doctors?  In  your  starry  heaven  of 
achievement  here  Is  your  brightest  con- 
stellation. 

When  the  tread  of  the  warrior  has  passed 
on,  the  hurrahs  and  shouts  are  hu.shed,  the 
strains  of  martial  music  have  died  away,  can 
be  heard  the  sob  of  the  widow,  the  wall  of 
the  orphan,  the  groan  of  the  dying  as  pesti- 
lence and  famine  stalk  through  the  land. 

What  a  relief  to  leave  the  scene  and  enter 
with  the  doctors  Into  a  field  of  human  serv- 
ice, aiding  to  rl,se.  not  to  fall;  helping  to  live. 
not  to  die.  In  this  field  have  your  sons  sur- 
passed all  the  reft.  You  have  had  five  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Medical  Society,  which 
i.s  many  more  than  any  other  State.  What 
soldiers  of  daring,  what  masters  of  skill. 
what  giants  of  brain  were  these  men  of  mercy. 
Tills  is  a  fitting  time  to  mention  a  few  of 
y;'ur  greatest — Brashear,  McDowell,  Dudley, 
Drake.  Yandell,  Gross.  Blackburn.  Sayre,  Mc- 
Murtry,  Matthews.  Gilbert,  McCormack,  and 
Abell.  Two  of  these  performed  suc.cessfully 
feats  never  before  accomplished  In  all  the 
world.  Doctor  Brashear  was  the  first  surgeon 
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the  world  to  have  the  courage  and  the 

1  to  amputate  the  leg  at  the  hip  Joint 

tor  McDowell  waa  the  first  surgeon  in  all 

world  to  cut  into  the  abdominal  cavity 

remove    an    ovarian    tumor.    He    is    the 

er    of    ovariotomy    and    the    pioneer    in 

inal    sur?ery.    Doctor    Brashear  s    feat 

performed  in  1806.  Doctor  McDowell  s  on 

r    13.    1809,    both    in    the   backAOods 

Kentucky.  I  have  never  held  proximity  to 

;k  and  mortar  necessary  to  greatness, 

/hat  though  on  common  fare  they  dined, 
ere  hodden  grey  and  a'  that, 
rive  focLs  their  silks 
nd  knaves  their  wine; 
man  is  a  man  for  a'  that." 

tor  McDowell  was  born  November  11, 

,  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  son  of  Sam- 

and    Mary   McCIung    McDowell.   He    was 

r.ed  to  Sarah  Shelby,  daughter  of  Gov, 

c  Shelby.  He   was  the   ninth  of   12  chll- 

1   His  ancestry  were  Scotch  on  both  sides. 

ugh  a  V:rgin:an  by  birth,  he  was  Ken- 

:ian    fram    childhood,    having    moved    to 

vlUe  when  only  1.3  years  of  age.  Kentucky 

then  a  wilderness  and  that  now  splendid 

cf  Danville  was  a  pioneer  village  of  300 

le.    nestled    in    the    forests    of   oak    and 

lar     His    father.    Samuel    McDowell,    was 

ge  of  Kentucky's  famous  land  court,  and 

lUfftclent  affluence  to  educate  Ephraim  U\ 

ur.iversitles    of    America    and    Scotland, 

nburgh   was   then   the   medical   center  of 

world,  and  to  the  great  university  there 

ng  McDowell   was  sent.  His   inspiration, 

•ever,  wa^  received  at  the  feet  of  a  private 

r    who    fired    his    imagination    with    the 

ibiiities  of  removing  diseased  female  or- 

s  from  the  vital  cavities  of  the  human 

y.  This  was  Dr    John  Bell,  of  Edinburgh, 

dreamed  of,  but  never  attempted,  these 

ions 

aps  it  was  the  backwoods  setting,  the 

ic  environment,  the  very  necessity  of  the 

g.  that  gave  Doctor  McDowell,  then  rec- 

ized  as  the  leading  physician  and  surgeon 

the    South    and    West,    that    undeflnable 

^nation  of  mind  and  soul  that  precedes  an 

y  into  the  unknown.  Columbus  was  the 

t  skillful  navigatcr  of  his  time:   he  had 

lied  deductions  from  all  the  known  facts; 

.as  inspired  by  a  resigned  faith  McDowell 

lessed   the   same   qualities   of   mind    anri 

,  and  as  Columbus  sailed   Into  the  iir- 

A-n  secrets  of  a  human  life. 

e  circumstaiices  were  these :  Jane  Craw- 

a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life  who  lived 

jreene  County.  Ky,,  was  suffering  what 

supposed  to  be  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

sme  and  suffering  went  on  without  ap- 

nt  progress.  Doctor  McDowell  w£is  called 

the  case  and  rode  horseback  60  miles 

ugh    the   wilderness    to   her    bedside.    A 

■ough  diagnosis,  an  explanation  to  the  at- 

Ung   physicians   preceded    the   ordeal   cf 

ng   the   unhappy   woman  of  her  fate.   It 

fully  explained  to  her  that  those  pains. 

to  labor  pains,  came  from  an  ovarian 

that  they  would  Increase  until  death, 

tly,  would  relieve  her  of  her  agor.y.  Such 

1    wa.s    the    unhappy    state    of    suffering 

anhood. 

tor  McEXjwell  in  that  crucial  situation 
tto  ,?ublime  heights.  Here  was  the  prob- 
whose  solution  Bell  had  dreamed  of. 
A  ell    was    called    up    to    meet.    Had    he 

I  In  Philadelphia,  then  the  medical  cen- 
of  the  United  States,  learned  doctors 
id  have  cautioned  agaltist  his  rashness: 
Id  have  explained  tJiat  the  woman  wovild 

II  probability  not  survive  the  cpera"l?n: 

,  he.  having  caused  her  death  m  a  fcol- 
ly  attempt  to  do  that  which  never  before 
been  attempted,  would  na-urallv  be 
lUred  as  a  man  and  probably  disgraced 
physician,  and  he  having  shifted  respon- 
I'y  might  have  falterc-d. 
ho  will  contend  that  the  backwccd?  did 
play  a  part  In  this  achievement;  tl  at  a 
I  Providence,  who  tempers  the  wind  to 
shorn  lamb,   did  not  arrange   that  this 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

woman  should  be  the  bravest  of  her  race  to 
meet  the  most  daring  and  skillful  surgeon 
of  t.he  age. 

Doctor  McD<.)weiI  told  her  that  he  would, 
if  she  desired,  remove  the  diseased  parts  with 
the  knife;  that  it  had  never  been  done  before; 
that  death  would  follow  failure:  that  she 
must  come  to  Danville  and  svilwnit  to  the 
ordeal  without  e'. en  a  local  anesthetic,  for 
even  morphia  was  then  unknown. 

In  a  few  days  she  came  on  horseback.  60 
miles,  every  step  an  agony.  Do  you  daughters. 
Aith  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  today 
realize  and  appreciate  the  hardihood,  bravery, 
and  sacrifice  of  your  mothers'  Are  you  proud 
of  this  great  heroine  of  the  backwoods?  The 
operation  was  performed,  success  crowned 
the  effort,  and  40  years  were  added  to  the 
life  of  this  one  woman.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  to  now  at  least  30.000  years  of  pain 
have  been  in  this  way  saved  suffering  woman- 
hood. 

O  Napoleon,  where  are  your  achievements? 
Every  year  of  life  you  took  from  man  this 
physician  has  added  to  woman.  Oh.  victories 
of  war,  ho.v  much  greater  tower  the  victories 
of  peace ! 

Some  would  give  to  Jane  Crawford  an  equal 
part  of  glory  in  this  event.  Surely  In  courage 
she  bears  the  greater  part,  but  McDowell 
added  to  courage  knowledge  and  skill. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  great  accom- 
plishment reached  the  universities  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Europe  it  was  sarcastically  dis- 
missed 83  untrue  and  impossible,  but  three 
repetitions  by  this  wonderful  physician  prior 
to  1820  brought  apologies  and  recognition. 
Doctor  McDowell  was  unassuming  and 
kindly,  always  interested  in  the  smallest  con- 
cern of  his  associates  He  was  criticized  for 
lack  of  dignity  and  reserve  by  those  who 
know  not  that  simplicity  is  the  companion 
of  greatness. 

McBeath  s  masterpiece  of  fame — 
'  Do  dreams  of  fame  thy  restless  soul  engage'' 
With  sword  or  pen  thou  canst  Inscribe  thy 
name 
Upon  the  brow  of  Envious  Time  hintself 
And  bid  denance  to  his  blighting  breath; 
But  thou  must  find,  round  thy  human  heart 
.\n   adamantine    wall,    impregnable    alike 
To  loves  sweet  smile  or  pity's  tear, 
On   the   altar   oi    thy   purposes   lay 
Freedom  and  ease  and  rest  and  calm  con- 
tent 
The    Joys    of    home,    hope,    happiness,    and 

heaven; 
And     when     thou'st     reached     the     lonely 

mountain   top 
And  stand  at  sunset  by  the  glittering  thing 
For   which    thou'st    left    the    peaceful    vale 

below. 
Thou'lt  find  the  brightness  that  had  lured 

thee  on 
Above  the  dear  companionship  of  men 
Was  but  a  mocking  gleam  of  chilling  light 
Refle.-ted  from  s.ome  bleak  and  icy  cliff 
That  frowns  above  eternal  fields  of  snow"— 
never  applied  to  him. 

Greatness  must  ever  be  accorded  men, 
mcastired  by  their  supreme  accomplish- 
ment— Poe  not  by  his  intemperance  but  by 
his  Rnven;  Bunyan  not  by  his  dissoluteness 
but  by  his  Pilgrim's  Progress;  Clark  not  by  his 
sullenness  but  by  his  capture  of  Vincennes; 
and  McDowell  not  by  his  indifference  but 
by  his  ovariotomy.  ^ 

These  great  accomplishments  measure 
the  capacity  of  the  man — 

■Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  Us  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  dale  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm. 
Though    rolling    clouds    around    Its    breast 

are  spread, 
E'ernal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 
May  I  add  my  humble  judgment  to  that  of 
the  able  committee  who  selected  Henry  Clay 
and  Dr.  Ephraim  Mcl>3well  and  In  that  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  who  approved  their 
finding  that  among  all  Kentucky's  noble  sons 
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and  daughters  these  should  represent  her 
here  and  these  statues,  like  their  lives,  both 
remind  us — 

"We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And   departing   leave   behind   us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time," 


ENVIRONMENT.  ANTITRUST,  AND 
ELECTRIC  POWER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  I  spoke  tx)  the  Missouri  Basin 
Systems  Group  in  Denver,  Colo.  Some 
200  representatives  of  local  power  sys- 
tems met  there  to  review  the  major  is- 
sues facing  them  as  they  try  to  fulfill 
the  growing  demands  for  more  electricity 
economically,  and  with  the  least  envi- 
ronmental impact  possible. 

They  were  particularly  concerned 
about  the  problems  which  arise  when 
the  planning  and  construction  of  power 
generation  facilities  encounter  opposi- 
tion of  citizens  concerned  about  damage 
to  air,  water,  land  and  scenic  views.  They 
were  equally  concerned  over  coordina- 
tion of  power  systems  and  the  difficulty 
in  dealing  for  wholesale  power  supply 
with  large  investor-owned  systems. 

Two  scholarly  papers  on  these  points 
were  presented  to  the  group.  One  was 
delivered  by  Phineas  Indritz,  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
His  speech  deals  with  the  relationship 
between  the  National  Enviix)nmental 
Policy  Act  and  the  electric  power  indus- 
try. The  other  speech,  on  coordination 
and  the  antitrust  laws,  was  presented  by 
Wallace  Edward  Brand,  an  attorney  in 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment who  previously  was  on  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

I  believe  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  In- 
dritz and  Mr.  Brand  help  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  these  important  issues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. OS  follows: 

Speech  of  Phineas  Indritz 

Until  recently,  the  public  generally  wel- 
comed construction  of  power  facilities.  They 
provided  employment.  Increased  the  com- 
munity tax  base.  Improved  standards  of  liv- 
ing, and  brought  the  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  electricity  to  home,  farm  and  fac- 
tory. 

However,  the  huge  growth  of  the  electric 
power  industry,  which  as  you  know,  doubles 
ahotit  every  8  years,  has  created  mounting 
concern  about  the  harmful  effects  which  pro- 
liferating bulk  power  facilities  have  on  our 
air.  water,  land,  scenic  view  and  wildlife. 

Power  generating  plants  and  transmission 
lines  already  occupy  millions  of  acres,  and 
are  visible  from  many  more  millions  of  acres, 
including  areas  used  for  recreation,  parks, 
historic  sites,  residences,  wildlife  sanc- 
tuaries, and  other  non-lndustrlal  purposes. 

Fossil  fuel  plants  spew  vast  tonnages  of 
sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxide,  and  particu- 
lates Into  the  atmosphere. 
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Widespread  fears  are  expressed  about  the 
possibility  of  catastrophic  accidents  and  the 
emission  of  radioactivity  from  nuclear  plants. 

Both  nuclear  and  fossil  fuel  generating 
plants  dissipate  enormous  amounts  of  heat 
into  both  the  air  and  the  waters  of  America. 

Even  hydroelectric  plants,  which  do  not 
pollute  air  and  water,  require  dams,  and  in- 
volve drawdown  practices,  which  change 
river  flow,  topography  and  ecology,  and  ef- 
fect  fish   and   wildlife. 

As  the  national  concern  about  contamina- 
tiun  of  the  environment  continues  to  grow, 
mure  and  more  people  are  asking — what 
will  the  electric  industry  do,  20  years  hence 
when  it  Is  5  times  larger,  to  our  air,  water. 
land  use,  esthetics,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
the  quality  of  human  Ufe? 

This  challenge  to  the  electric  industry  is 
very  real.  For  example: 

Environmental  concern  killed  the  Nez 
Perce  dam  project  on  the  Snake  River  be- 
cause it  would  have  blocked  fish  returning 
to  spawn  in  the  Salmon  River. 

It  stopped  the  Marble  Canyon  dam  project 
because  it  would  have  backed  water  mto  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Monument. 

The  Cornwall  "Storm  King"  pumped  stor- 
age peaking  plant  has  been  Invlved  in  years 
of  litigation  by  citizens  who  oppose  its  scenic 
impact  on  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  City  of  Woodside.  California,  blocked 
construction  of  a  transmission  line  needed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  until  Con- 
gress stepped  In  to  work  out  a  compromise 
leading  to  a  less  visually  Intrusive  line. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  its  recent 
Calvert  Cliffs  decision '  required  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  revise  Its  procedures 
for  licensing  nuclear  power  plants  and  to 
consider  all  relevant  environmental  effects  of 
the  proposed  plants. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  went  to  court  to 
compel  the  Montlcello  nuclear  plant  to  con- 
form to  much  more  rigid  requirements  on 
radioactive  discharges  than  those  specified 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Even  the  Interior  Department,  which  has 
several  power  marketing  agencies  and  knows 
the  Importance  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion of  more  power  facilities,  instituted  legal 
action  to  stop  the  Florida  Power  and  light 
Company  from  discharging  waste  heat  from 
its  nuclear  plant  Into  Blscayne  Bay. 

The  electric  utility  Industry  can  no  longer 
plan  its  construction  of  generating  plants 
and  transmission  lines  solely  on  the  basis  of 
engineering  feasibility  and  economics.  It 
must  now  consider  the  Impact  of  every  new 
facility  on  the  environment.  Will  It  pollute 
the  air?  Will  It  overheat  the  water?  Will  It 
Intrude  on  historic  and  recreational  sites? 
Will  it  uglify  and  scar  the  landscape?  Will 
the  public  view  the  harm  to  the  environment 
as  more  serious  than  the  threat  of  brown- 
outs? 

This  rising  tide  of  environmental  concern 
about  bulk  power  facilities  began  to  ac- 
celerate about  six  years  ago  In  the  Scenic 
Hudson  and  High  Mountain  Sheep  cases.^ 

In  the  first  case,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  stressed  "as  a  basic 
concern  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty 
and  of  national  historic  shrines,  keeping  In 
mind  that,  in  our  affluent  society,  the  cost  of 
a  project  is  only  one  of  several  factors  to  be 
cons.dered."  (at  p.  624). 

In  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  ca.se,  the  Su- 
preme Court  admonished  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  electric  Industrv  (at  p. 
4501   that: 

"The  test  is  whether  the  project  will  be  In 


■'  Calvert  Cliffs  Coordinating  Committee  v. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  449  F.2d  1109.  2 
Env.  Rep.  1779   (C.A.,  D.C.  July  23.  1971). 

=  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conference  v. 
Federal  Power  Commission  354  F.2d  608  (C.A. 
2.  1965),  cerf.  den.  384  U.S.  941  (1966):  Udall 
v.  Federal  Poii-er  Commission.  387  U.S.  428 
(1967). 
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the  public  Interest.  And  that  determination 
can  be  made  only  after  an  exploration  of  all 
Issues  relevant  to  the  'public  interest",  in- 
cluding future  power  demand  and  supply, 
alternate  sources  of  power,  the  public  inierest 
In  preserving  reaches  of  wild  rivers  and  wild- 
erness areas,  the  preservation  of  auadromoui 
fish  for  commercial  and  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  the  protection  of  w.ldlife.' 

In  both  cases,  the  projects  were  sent  back 
for  restudy  and  reconsideration  of  their  en- 
vironmental impacts. 

The  Scenic  Hudson  case  is  also  significant 
for  its  substantial  expansion  of  the  Judicial 
doctrine  of  "standing"  to  sue.  It  ruled  that 
citizens  concerned  about  the  environment — 
about  aesthetic,  conservational  and  recrea- 
tional matters— have  legal  standing  to  file 
suits  cliallenging  the  action  of  a  governmen- 
tal agene»,-'s  ruling,  such  as  the  FPC's  licens- 
ing of  a  hydropower  project.  This  principle 
has  been  further  expanded  m  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  so  that  now  it  is  pretty  clear  that  al- 
most any  person  or  group  can  establish  the 
requisite  legal  standing  needed  to  institute 
legal  action  against  all  sorLs  of  conduct, 
whether  by  government  agencies  or  by  corpo- 
rations, which  may  affect  aesthetic,  conserva- 
tional, or  recreational  values. = 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  legislation  now- 
being  enacted  as  a  result  of  concern  about 
the  environment  which  complicates  the  life 
of  the  power  executive.  Not  only  Congress, 
but  also  many  state  and  local  legislative 
bodies  as  well  as  administrative  agencies,  at 
both  Federal  and  State  levels,  are  adopting 
laws  and  regulations  and  policy  stiitement^ 
Intended  to  Increase  environmental  protec- 
tion against  possible  adverse  effects  of  con- 
structing new  power  facilities,  or  of  operating 
existing  power  facilities. 

The  most  significant  of  these  new  laws  Is 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  cf 
1969.'  It  commands  Federal  agencies  to  ad- 
minister all  their  activities  with  a  keener 
eye  toward  their  environmental  effects.  The 
Act  established  a  statutory  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  give  high  level  guid- 
ance to  the  Nation  on  dealing  with  environ- 
mental problems.  In  addition,  the  Act  di- 
rects that  "all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall"  develop  procedures  which  will 
"insure  that  presently  unquantlfied  environ- 
mental amenities  and  values"  be  given  "ap- 
propriate consideration  In  decision -making 
along  with  economic  and  technical  considera- 
tions". 

The  Act  also  requires  "all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government"  to  prepare  a  "detailed 
statement"  to  be  Included  In  "every  recom- 
mendation or  report"  concerning  "Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment."  That  deUilled 
statement  must  cover  each  of  the  following 
matters: 

(I)  The  environment  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action; 

(II)  Any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented; 

(Hi)   Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action; 

(Iv)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity;  and 

(V)  Any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented. 

The  Act  also  requires  the  Federal  official. 
before  making  the  detailed  statement,  to 
first  "consult  witl-i  and  obtain  the  comments 
of  any  Federal  agency  wiilch  has  Jurisdiction 


"E.g.  Data  Processing  Service  v.  Camp.  397 
U.S.  150  I  1970);  Citi-ens  Committee  for  the 
Hud.'!on  Valley  v.  Volpe  425  F,  2d  97  (C.A.  2d. 
19701:  Environmental  Defevsr  Fund  v.  Corps 
of  Engineers.  2  ERC  1260  (  1971  i 

•Act  of  January  1.   1970   (Public  Law  91- 
190;    83  Stat.  852:   42  U.S.C.   4321). 
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by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to 
any  enviroiimental  Impact  involved  '.  Copies 
of  such  statement  and  comments  "shall  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  to  the  public 
.  .  .  and  shall  accompany  the  proposal 
through  the  existing  agency  review  proc- 
es.ses.'"  I  Sec.  102  ) 

In  addition,  the  President's  Executive  Or- 
der 11514  issued  on  March  5,  1970  (35  F.R. 
4247)  directs  all  Federal  agencies  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  public  hearings  on  their 
plans  and  programs  which  affect  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  and  to  ""provide  the 
public  with  relevant  Information,  including 
information  on  alternative  courses  of  ac- 
tion". 

The  electric  bulk  power  industry  has  been 
accustomed  to  some  of  these  requirements. 
For  example,  public  hearings  are  held  by 
the  AEC  on  applications  to  construct  nu- 
clear jxjwer  plants,  and  by  the  PPC  on  ap- 
plications for  hydropower  licenses.  Both  the 
FPC  and  the  AEC  consult  with  other  agencies 
concerned  with  environmental  effects,  such 
as  the  Interior  Department  with  its  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  Geological  Survey,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  others  But  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  went  much 
further.  It  has  required  revisions  of  agency 
procedures  which  are  enabling  con.s^rvation 
and  environmental  groups  to  have  a  more 
substantial  input  into  agency  decisions.  It 
has  broadened  the  opportunities  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  to  express  their 
views  on  the  environmental  effects  of  Gov- 
ernment actions,  such  as  the  licensing  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  plants-  which  re- 
process fuel  di-scharged  by  nuclear  reactors. 
It  requires  the  operators  of  such  plants  to 
comply  with  eiuironmental  standards.  In- 
cluding controlling  the  thermal  effects  of  re- 
leasing their  heated  waters 

The  requirements  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact.  Agencies  have  begun  to  give 
greater  attention  to  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  their  propo.sed  actions.  A  consider- 
able number  of  projects,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  carried  forward,  have  al- 
ready been  revised  or  deferred  as  a  result  of 
such  review. 

The  requirement  that  agencies  make  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  has.  further- 
more, given  a  new  legal  weapon  to  citizens 
concerned  about  environmental  damage  re- 
sulting from  government  action  or  projects. 
They  have  sought,  and  obtained.  Injunctions 
against  many  major  project*  because  the 
agency  failed  to  file  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  or  becau.se  its  environmen- 
tal statement  was  deemed  inadequate 

Among  the  well-known  projectf  winch  were 
deterred,  or  stoppeed  until  an  adequate  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  is  filed  are: 

The  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  iWildcmess  So- 
ciety V.  Hickel,  1  ERC  1335,  D  D.C.  1970). 

The  numerous  highways  through  parks. 
cities,  etc. 

Timber  cutting  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  -  Wt-.sf  V:rg'.ma  H^ohlands  Con- 
servancy V.  Island  Creek  Coal  Co  ,  2  ERC  1442 
(4th  Clrc.  1971). 

Further  construction  of  both  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  and  the  Olllham  Dam  In 
Arkansas  were  enjoined  even  though  both 
projects  had  been  authorized  and  partly  con- 
structed prior  to  the  enactment  of  NEPA 
[Envxrcnvtentai  Defense  Fund  v.  Corps  of 
Engineers  2  ERC  1173.  D.  DC  19711;  :  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund  v.  Corps  of  Engi- 
ne^'.5,  2  ERC  12'30.  E  D   Ark    lH7n 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  enjoined 
from  cancelling  Federal  contracts  for  pur- 
chase of  helium  (National  Helium  Corp  v. 
Morton.  326  F.  Supp.   151,   1971). 

Channel  clearing  on  the  Gila  River  (Sifrra 
Club  V.  Laird.  1  ELR  20085,  D    Ariz.  1970). 

In   Natural   Resources   Defense  Council   v. 

Morton.  F  2d  ,  App.  DC.  

'Jan.    13.    1972).  the   Interior   Secretary   was 
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eajolned  from  leasing  oil  lands  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  not  because  of  failure  to  file  a 
N  EPA  environmental  impact  statement,  but 
b(  cause  the  statement  did  not  adequaely 
discuss  some  possible  alternatives  for  meet- 
energy  demands,  including  some  alterna- 
es  beyond  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
adopt,  such  as  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
oil  import  quotas.  The  Court  emphasized  the 
ir  iportance  of  having  Federal  agencies  de- 
v(  lop  information  about,  and  discuss  In  ade- 
q  late  detail,  the  alternatives  as  well  as  the 
pi  oposed  action,  so  that  not  only  the  agency 
bit  a!s3  the  Congre-ss  a:.d  the  public  could 
w  !tgh  them  and  decide  on  the  best  course 
ol  action  compatible  with  protecting  the 
ei  vlronment. 

The  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
oil  Columbia  ruled  in  Calvert  Cliffs  Coordl- 
tmg  Cornrn.  v.  Atomic  Energ;/  Cornm...  449 
F  2d  1109  I  DC  Circ  1971 1   that  the  AEC  must 
elf  examine  the  environmental  aspects  of 
1  e  projects  It  approves,  Including  their  Im- 
ps ct  on   water  quality,  rather  than   merely 
accept    the   certificate   of   a  State   or   other 
agencv. 

In   KaluT  v    Remr,   3    ERC    1458    iD.   DC 
"c    22.    1971  I  ,   the   Corps   of  Engineers   was 
joined   from    Issuing   any   Refuse   Act   dis- 
arms  permits    until   the   Corps   revised    its 
ulatior.s    to    require    environmental     im- 
t  statements  before  issuance  of  a  permit. 
More  recently,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
5n  was  en'olned  from  issuing  a  license  to 
able    50    percent    operation    of    the    Quad 
ties  nuclear  power  plant  until  it  prepared 
I    environmental    impact   statement    as   re- 
iired   by  NEPA.   because   the   heated   water 
)  ild  have  exceeded  Illinois  state  water  tem- 
ure  hmltatlons  for  the  Mississippi  River. 
aak  Walton  League  v.  Schle'^inger.  3  ERC 

.  D  .  DC.  Dec   13,  1971 1 

And  less  than  a  month  ago,  the  Tennessee 

Uey   Authority   was   enjoined   from   doing 

ther    construction    work    on    the    Telllco 

Dim  and  Reservoir  Project,  even  though  the 

ect    had    been    Initially    approved    and 

nds  appropriated  as  long  ago  as  1966  and 

concrete  part  of  the  dam  completed  early 

1969;   and  even  though  TVA  had  already 

pared   a   draft   environmental   statement 

was    working    on    the    final    statement. 

niironmental  Defense  Fund  v.  TVA.  3  ERC 

3,  DC   Tenn   E  D  ,  N  D  Jan.  11.  1972).  The 

rt  examined  the  draft  statement  and  ruled 

it   "consists  almost   entirely  of   unsup- 

ted    conclusions"    and    showed    "lack    of 

cafreful  research  and  planning". 

Why  did  Congress  require  the  agencies  to 

are    environmental    impact    statements. 

iider  section  102i2i  iCi  of  the  National  En- 

■onmental    Policy    Act?    The    answers    are 

Ite  evident.  Congress  Intended  such  state- 

■nts  as  the  mechanism  to  implement  Gov- 

iment  coordination  and  to  help  agencies 

ke  a  comprehensive  approach  to  environ- 

ntal    management.    Making   these    Impact 

tements  would  require  the  agencies  to  face 

problems  of  pollution  while  they  are  still 

manageable  proportions  and  while  alter- 

tive    solutions   are    still    available,    rather 

n   to   persist   in   environmental   decislon- 

nikking  wherein  policy  Is  established  by  de- 

ilt    and    inaction,    the    environment    con- 

ues  to  be  degraded  in  small  but  steady  In- 

;ments,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are 

tuated  and  not  dealt   with  until   they 

ich  crisis  proportions. 

Furthermore,  the  environmental  impact 
tement  provides  at  least  some  evidence 
he  apency  has  given  consideration  to 
.•ironmental  factors,  and  enables  the  pub- 
'0  evaluate  and  weigh  them  also.  The  Act 
d  the  environmental  impact  statements 
us  make  the  decision-making  more  respon- 

and  more  responsible, 
rhe  importance  of  such  cocTdi nation  has 
ntly  become  very  clear  to  the   130  rural 
ofcperatlve.  public  power  and  Federal  systems 
liich  participate  in  the  Missouri  Basins  Sys- 
Group  and  utilize  Its  Joint  transmission 
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system.  You  know  that  the  Black  Hills  Power 
Company  has  been  seeking  to  construct  a  230 
KV  transmi-sslon  line  acros.s  the  Black  Hillj 
National  Forest.  Such  line,  If  used  exclusively 
oy  the  c  nipany,  would  soon  have  to  be  dupli- 
cated with  another  line  to  serve  members  of 
your  Group  It  Is  apparent  that  coordination 
IS  needed  to  minimize  the  potentially  adverse 
Impact  of  duplicate  lines  on  the  national 
torest. 

Our  Subcommittee  has  been  following  the 
pr  gress  of  the  studies  being  made  by  the  Bu- 
reati  of  Reclamation  and  the  Forest  Service 
cjucernlng  this  matter.  We  trust  that  these 
studies  will  result  In  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  which  examines  all  alterna- 
tives and  selects  the  one  that  will  maximize 
the  benelito  for  all  persons  and  minimize  un- 
necessary intrusion  upon  the  environment 
of  the  forest. 

NEPA  and  Its  requirement  for  environ- 
mental impact  staten^ents  are  now  under  at- 
tack Last  week,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Atei.cy  sent  a  joint  letter  to  Congress  urging 
that  NEPA   be  amended  In  several  respects: 

First,  that  the  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
matter  involving  water  quality  consideration.s 
m  connection  with  any  Federal  license  or  per- 
mit 'for  the  conduct  of  any  activity  which 
may  result  in  any  discharge  into  navigable 
waters  '  if  a  State  certifies  that  the  discharge 
will  comply  with  applicable  water  quality 
standards,  or  if  the  activity  receives  a  permit 
from  EPA  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Second,  that  the  Act  shall  not  apply,  so  far 
as  concerns  environmental  Impact  statements 
or  other  procedural  matters,  to  any  regulatory 
actions  since  Jan.  1,  1970  by  EPA  "or  by  other 
Federal  agencies  .  .  .  under  any  .  .  .  Federal 
statute  presently  In  effect  or  hereafter  en- 
acted, as  niay  be  .  .  .  Idei^tified  by  .  ,  .  the 
Council  Oil  Environmental  Quality.  .  ,  ." 

On  Feb.  7.  1972.  Just  two  days  ago,  both 
Congressman  John  Dingell  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  which  held  the  hearings 
on  the  enactment  of  NEPA,  and  Congressman 
Henry  Reuss.  Chairman  of  the  House  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, stated  on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  that 
they  Intended  to  oppose  those  Administration 
amendments   (Cong.  Rec.  pp.  H  802.  H  805). 

Another  area  nf  conflict  affecting  the  co- 
ordination of  Che  electric  power  Industry 
and  the  environment  will  come  when  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  takes  up  the  Macdonald  bill 
(H.R.  11066)  which,  according  to  its  title, 
is  "designed  to  balance  reasonable  power 
needs  and  reasonable  environmental  fac- 
tors In  planning  and  authorizing  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  bixlk  electric 
power  facilities." 

It  would  extend  my  talk  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  your  patience,  and  your  hospital- 
ity, if  I  were  now  to  launch  into  a  detailed 
exposition  of  this  bill.  I  do  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  at  least  one  provision  has  an  Or- 
wellian  appearance,  and  ought  not  to  be  en- 
acted. I  refer  to  section  412ici.  oil  pages  25- 
26  of  H.R.  11066.  which  states  that  when 
an  ad  hoc  panel  of  three  members  approves 
an  electric  utility's  proposal,  the  utility  can 
proceed  under  that  proposal  to  construct 
and  operate  a  bulk  power  facility,  and  use 
Federal  lands  for  that  purpose,  without  re- 
gard to  any  provisions  of  Federal  or  State  law 
raJating  to  "questions  of  siting,  land-use,  air 
or  water  quality,  or  other  environmental  fac- 
tors, or  to  public  convenience  and  necessity 
and  other  aspects  of  regulation  of  electric 
titilities".  (The  cnly  exceptions  wotild  per- 
tain to  Atomic  Energy  Act  provisions  relat- 
ing to  radiological  safety,  and  the  laws  of 
States  which  have  a  siting  agency) . 

I  suggest  that  such  elevation  of  elecrlc 
power  over  environmental  protection  Is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

The  bill  is  important,  it  is  receiving  se- 
rious consideration  by  the  House  Interstate 
and   Foreign   Commerce   Committee,   and   It 
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ought  to  be  studied  In  detail  by  you  so  that 
you  can  express  >our  views  to  the  Congress. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 

Coordination  and  the  Antitrust  Laws — 
Remarks  of  Wallace  Edward  Brand 

In  any  Industrial  economy  there  are  three 
Important  kinds  of  decisions  to  be  made. 
They  are :  What  Is  to  be  produced?  How  shall 
It  be  produced?  and  Who  shall  benefit  from 
the  production?  '  In  our  economy  we  rely  pri- 
marily upon  the  force  of  competition  acting 
through  the  market  to  make  these  decisions. 
This  is  what  Adam  Smith,  the  eighteenth 
century  economist,  called  the  "invisible 
hand."  a  hand  which  controls  the  correct 
answers  to  these  three  questions,  what  to 
produce,  how  to  produce  It  and  who  is  to 
benefit.  In  the  simplest  most  efficient  way. 

Most  economists  recognize  that  Adam 
Smith's  invisible  hand  is  not  operative  in 
at  least  two  cases.  One  of  these  Is  the  case 
of  'external  diseconomies."^  Another  Is  the 
case  of  monopoly.*  I  think  It  Is  Interesting 
that  these  two  areas  where  the  "Invisible 
hand"  doesn't  work,  are  among  the  most 
troublesome  In  the  electric  utility  business 
today.  The  first,  of  course,  is  at  the  root 
of  the  environmental  problems  facing  the 
Industry,  and  I'm  sure  anyone  trying  to  se- 
cure a  license  for  a  power  plant  contested 
by  environmentalists  will  agree  that  we  are 
far  from  a  satisfactory  method  of  handling 
these  problems.  The  second,  which  I  believe 
we  are  much  farther  along  In  solving,  has 
been  dealt  with  through  direct  regulation 
and  the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Today,  I'm  going  to  discuss  this  latter 
aspect — the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  the  electrical  utility  business.  I'm 
gjing  to  divide  my  talk  into  three  parts- 
First  a  little  technological  history  of  elec- 
tric power  supply,  second  some  legal  history 
and  third  some  recent  developments.  After- 
wards, I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

HISTORY 

In  the  early  days,  the  1920s  and  before, 
the  key  to  success  in  the  electric  power  busi- 
ness was  often  control  over  the  low  cost  wa- 
fer power  sites.  Firms  having  such  control 
weren't  concerned  with  alternative  sellers 
of  electric  power  being  a  source  of  competi- 
tion especially  any  competition  from  Iso- 
lated steam  generation  with  Its  high  costs 
of  reserves  and  fuel.' 

In  the  decade  from  1910-1920,  when  the 
technology  of  high  voltage  transmission  be- 
gan to  permit  the  tying  together  of  remote 
generating  stations,  both  steam  and  hydro, 
into  large  statewide  and  regional  systems 
and  tying  together  growing  loads  to  be  served 
by  these  systems,  the  economics  of  power 
supply  changed  very  drastically.  After  1920, 
access  to  various  kinds  of  coordination  over 
hig'n  voltage  transmission  was  the  neces- 
sary prerequisite  to  Installation  of  large 
tmits  and  the  resulting  low  cost  competitive 
power,'  Before  1920  In  several  areas  of  the 
country  some  Interests  bought  up  much  of 
the  low  cost  water  power  to  gain  control  over 
the  electric  power  market  and  one  of  the 
evils  the  conservationists  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Plnchot  clamored  against,  was  such 
monopoly  of  water  power."  After  1920.  a  num- 
ber of  operators  seeing  feubstantlal  profits 
to  be  made,  started  buyltg  up  Isolated  dis- 
tribution properties  served  by  Isolated  ther- 
mal or  hydro  generation  for  the  purpose  of 
tlelng  them  into  large  Integrated  systems, 
or  when  that  was  not  possible,  using  them 
for  trading  purposes. 

The  technique  used  was  to  purchase  a 
property  for  more  than  value  based  on  pres- 
ent earnings  having  In  mind  the  greatly  In- 
Teased  earnings  which  could  be  realized 
from  the  savings  from  an  Integrated  power 
supply. 
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LEGAL  developments  IN  ELECTRIC  POWER 

Predictably,  the  laws  refiected  some  aware- 
ness of  the  economics  of  bulk  power  supply 
and  of  Its  technology. 

From  the  time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
Reclamation  laws  declared  a  preference  to 
smaller  public  and  non-profit  systems  In  the 
sale  of  surplus  hydroelectric  power  making 
available  an  independent  supply  of  bulk 
power  to  many  small  distribution  systems. 
This  policy  was  continued  to  several  later 
acts  Including  the  Bonneville  Act  and  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

The  1920  Water  Power  Act  ■>  reflected  a  con- 
cern over  monopolization  of  water  power 
sites  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  It  was 
intended  to  give  preference  to  non-profit 
systems  In  the  licensing  of  water  power  sites 
and  Section  10(h)  provided  that  the  license 
could  be  revoked  If  the  licensee  restrained 
trade  in  the  sale  of  electric  jx)wer.  However, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where  that  sec- 
tion was  successfully  Invoked. 

The  1935  Public  Utilities  Act '  had  a  drastic 
effect  on  the  integrating  and  coordinating 
patterns  that  were  emerging. 

In  Title  I,  the  Holding  Company  Act,"  hold- 
ing company  acquisitions  of  Isolated  prop- 
erties were  limited  to  those  which  could  be 
integrated  into  a  single  system  and  which 
would  not  lead  to  an  undue  "concentration 
of  control'.  Presently  owned  properties  that 
could  not  be  Integrated  were  required  to  be 
divested  as  were  other  non-electric  utility 
properties. 

These  isolated  properties  could  under  Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Holding  Company  Act  ">  or  Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,"  be  built 
back  into  holding  company  or  operating 
company  systems.  Or,  under  Section  202(b) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  '=  they  could  get 
access  to  a  limited  amount  of  the  physical 
and  economic  benefits  of  Integration  by 
compulsory  coordination.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  while  this  alternative  was  present 
from  1935  on,  it  wasn't  until  the  middle 
1960s  that  any  Independent  systems  at- 
tempted to  utilize  it,  and  even  then  publicly 
owned  systems  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Judicial  determinations  that  they  were  "per- 
sons" within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  which  would  entitle  them  to  claim 
the  benefits  of  compulsory  coordination, 

A  recent  beneficiary  of  that  line  of  deci- 
sions confirming  FPC's  right  to  comi>el  co- 
ordination was  the  City  of  Gainesville  whose 
reserve  sharing  arrangement  with  Florida 
Power  Corporation  as  ordered  by  the  PPC 
was  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  year." 

Integration  rather  than  coordination  was 
often  the  choice  of  the  privately  owned  sys- 
tems. Even  now  the  Justice  Department  Is 
participating  In  the  SEC  proceeding  on 
American  Electric  Power's  proposal  to  ac- 
quire Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric 
Co.  Witnesses  have  testified  that  the  ac- 
quisition may  unnecessarily  destroy  the 
three-party  power  pooling  arrangements  be- 
tween Columbus  &  Southern.  Dayton  and 
Cincinnati  G.  &  E." 

In  1954  during  the  debates  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  national  attention  again  be- 
came focused  on  the  electric  power  monop- 
oly question — this  time  the  focus  was  on 
nuclear  electric  power.  A  central  theme  was 
that  nuclear  technology  was  the  result  of 
heavy  federal  expenditures  and  that  It  would 
be  wrong  to  have  the  economic  benefits  of 
that  technology  captured  by  a  few  giant 
corporations. 

Up  through  1970  the  antitrust  review 
built  Into  that  1954  atomic  licensing  act  '■'■ 
hadn't  been  applied  because  all  reactors 
were  licensed  under  a  section  dealing  with 
experimental  and  medical  therapy  reactors. 
The  1970  amendment  '•  changed  the  law  so 
that  almost  all  reactors  owned  by  public 
utilities  would  require  antitrust  review. 

On  each  license  application  the  Depart- 
ment now  advises  AEC  whether  any   antl- 
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trust  problems  are  present.  If  there  appear 
to  be  antitrust  problems  and  the  Department 
recommends  a  hearing,  the  AEC  must 
schedule  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  the 
activities  proposed  under  the  license  would 
"create  or  maintain  a  situation  Inconsistent 
with  the  antitrust  laws."  The  Commission 
has  broad  authority  to  Impose  license  con- 
ditions to  alleviate  any  monopoly  problem 
which  It  finds. 

For  a  good  exposition  of  the  nature  of  our 
antitrust  review  Id  like  to  refer  you  to  a 
talk  made  recently  by  Mr.  Milton  Grossman, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Public  Cour»sel  and 
Legislative  Section  In  the  Antitrust  Division 
which  was  covered  fairly  thoroughly  in  the 
December  1971  edition  of  Nuclear  Industry 
I  also  have  some  copies  available  here  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  re- 
garding our  procedures  and  our  criteria. 

A  brief  word  or  two  about  the  antitrust 
statutes — Sherman  Act  Section  1  generally 
prohibits  arrangements  between  two  uv  more 
companies  if  they  unreaooiiably  restrain 
trade.  The  kinds  of  such  restraints  of  trade 
that  most  people  have  heard  of  are  com- 
binations or  contracts  to  fix  prices  or  to 
divide  markets — practices  that  have  a  direct 
effect  on  consumers  by  raising  pr.ces.  These 
kinds  of  arrangements  are  so  pernicious  that 
the  courts  call  them  per  se  violations  and 
usually  refuse  to  accept  any  evidence  l:y 
the  parties  to  such  arrangements  proffering 
special  reasons  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
their  particular  agreement.  It  also  deals 
with  such  things  as  collective  arrangements 
between  companies  which  advantage  the 
companies  to  the  arrangements  but  exciude 
and  prejudice  other  commercial  entities — a 
principle  that  we  have  applied  to  coordinat- 
ing arrangements  in  electric  power.  It  also 
covers  tying  one  product  or  service  to  an- 
other, certain  agreements  limiting  end  use 
of  products  sold,  and  so  forth.  Section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  is  also  a  general  and  flexible 
prohibition;  it  outlaws  monopolizing  and  at- 
tempts to  monopolize. 

The  two  elements  of  a  Section  2  violation 
are  (1)  "market  power"  and  (2)  some  con- 
dtict  responsible  for  the  development  or 
maintenance  of  that  "market  power  " — con- 
duct that  really  wasn't  necessary  to  attain 
any  legitimate  business  purpose.  The  court 
has  described  these  as  efforts  not  "honestly 
industrial." 

In  our  electric  power  supply  context,  "mar- 
ket power"  could  be  the  power  to  grant  or 
deny  access  to  coordination  which  stems 
from  a  strategic  dominance  in  transmission 

Clayton  Act  Section  7  Is  often  referred  'o 
as  the  antimerger  statute.  The  Clayton  Act 
was  passed  In  1914.  One  major  purpose  of  the 
1914  legislation  was  to  stop  incipient  Sher- 
man Act  violations. 

The  Sherman  Act  became  law  In  1890  at 
the  very  birth  of  the  electric  power  Industry. 

Until  fairly  recently  there  has  not  been 
much  antitrust  litigation  In  the  electric 
power  Industry  and  the  Courts  have  not  been 
presented  with  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
the  competitive  price  and  regulated  monop- 
oly statutory  schemes.'"  In  the  field  of  regu- 
lated Industries  generally,  a  number  of  re- 
cent cases  have  held  that  the  policies  of  the 
antitrust  laws  must  be  applied  by  the  regu- 
latory agencies  unless  there  is  some  public 
purpose  contemplated  In  the  regulatory 
statute  which  can  be  served  only  by  ignor- 
ing anticompetitive  impact. '•  In  addition  the 
courts  have  consistently  held  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  is  directly  applicable  to  regulated 
industries  in  the  absence  of  specific  exemp- 
tions. In  early  cases  the  Act  was  applied  even 
to  railroads  where  an  extensive  scheme  of 
regulation  had  been  enacted  shortly  before 
the  Sherman  Act.'» 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS 

In  the  last  several  years  the  Department 
has  filed  two  complaints  under  the  Sherman 
Act  against  electric  utilities,  one  In  a  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Florida,  the  other  in  Minne- 
sota. 
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In  the  Florida  case,  the  City  of  Bartow,  a 
distribution  system,  found  it  could  get  a 
better  price  on  bulk  power  supply  by  having 
the  ability  to  turn  to  an  alternative  supplier. 
But  its  supplier.  Florida  Power  Corporation, 
had  signed  a  territorial  agreement  with 
Tampa  Electric  Co.  and  Tampa  refused  to 
negotiate  with  Barlow.  Despite  the  lack  of 
state  statutory  authorization  for  this  type 
of  agreement.  It  had  been  approved  by  the 
State  regulatory  commission.  Similarly,  the 
City  of  feebrlng  had  difficulty  in  negotiating 
a  reserve  sharing  arrangement  with  Florida 
Power  Corporation  and  found  Tampa  would 
not  deal  with  it  because  of  the  same  agree- 
ment. 

The  Department  filed  a  complaint  under 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  after  ex- 
tensive briefing  and  discovery  the  case  was 
settled  by  consent  decree  In  August,  1971.* 
Tampa  Eleciric  Co.  and  Florida  Power  Corp. 
were  prohibited  from  allocating  customers  or 
territory  lor  electric  bulk  power  supply  with 
any  otlier  utility.  Electric  bulk  power  supply 
was  defined  to  include  coordinating  power 
and  energy.  The  decree  was  also  effective 
agaliiEl  any  sucli  agreements  which  the  two 
defendantii  had  with  all  other  utilities  In 
Florida. 

The  second  case  Involved  Otter  Tall  Power 
Company  which  is  the  dominant  power  sup- 
plier in  portions  of  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota  It  had  a  franchise  with  the 
Village  of  Elbow  Lake  that  was  due  to  expire 
and  .some  friction  developed  when  the  'Vil- 
lage officials  tried  to  get  Improved  street 
lighting  fixtures  for  the  malnstreet  as  quid 
pro  quo  for  granting  a  new  franchise.  Elbow 
Lake  decided  it  would  put  Its  own  distribu- 
tion system  into  operation  and  attempted  to 
get  a  bulk  power  supply.  It  had  to  overbuild 
Otter  Tail's  system  because  Otter  Tail  refused 
to  sell  its  distribution  facilities  to  the  Village. 
Otter  Tall  also  refused  to  .sell  power  In  bulk 
and  further  refused  to  wheel  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  allocation  of  power  Meanwhile 
Elbow  Lake  was  virtually  foreclosed  from  ac- 
cess to  other  power  sources  because  Otter 
Tail  had  contracts  with  other  bulk  power 
suppliers  in  tlie  area  prohibiting  them  from 
dealing  with  third  parties  In  its  service  area. 
Otter  Tail  also  refused  to  share  reserves  with 
Elbow  Lake 

At  trial  the  Department  of  Justice  showed 
all  this  in  its  direct  case,  as  well  as  estab- 
lishing a  pattern  of  vexatious  litigation  em- 
ployed by  Otter  Tall  to  retain  Its  monopoly. 

In  September  1971  the  Court  held  that 
Otter  Tall  s  market  power  stemmed  from  Its 
strategic  dominance  over  transmission  and 
found  that  its  conduct  had  violated  Section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act.-''  So  at  the  present  time 
the  Department  Is  in  the  position  of  having 
filed  two  and  won  two.  although  I  must  add 
that  a  notice  of  appeal  In  the  Otter  Tail  case 
lias  been  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  general,  we  have  found  that  control 
over,  or  access  to,  high  voltage  and  eh.v 
transmission  tends  to  be  the  key  factor  In 
present  day  competition  In  the  electric 
power  Industry,  although  control  over  low 
cost  hydro  or  pumped  storage  sites  can  also 
play  an  imp.jnant  part. 

In  the  Otter  Trail  case  the  Court  found  that 
Otter  Tail's  control  over  the  subtraixsmlssion 
gave  it  the  market  p>ower  to  commit  the  vio- 
lation of  Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  In 
that  case. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  particular  facts,  acts  or 
episodes  which  may  be  relevant  to  a  deier- 
iniiiation  whether  a  violation  of  Sherman 
Act  Sections  1  and  2  were  present.  Tliese 
matters  may  also  be  relevant  to  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion  concerning  Its  antitrust  review 

MARKET   STRt'CTURE 

Probably  the  most  significant  questions 
are- 

1  What  are  the  market  shares  of  the  vari- 
ous competitors  in  a  bulk  power  supply 
market?  Usual  antitrust  principles  will  be 
relied  on   to  define  the  market    Frequently 
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a  lta:c  ',vi:i  be  found  to  be  the  appropriate 
miJket  area  although  many  factors  could 
change  this. 

Who  ow::s  the  transmission  in  the  arta^ 

CONDUCE 

If  there  is  mor.opoly  control  over  traiis- 

liOu.  do  these  monopoly  systems  refuse  lo 

others    use    their    trancmission    on    fair 

ifns    if    there    is    tio   economically    feasible 

irnative'' 

.  On   the   other   hand,   do   they   insist   on 
ers   using   their   transmission   when   it   is 
nomically    feasible    to    build    additional 
^nsmisslon' 

Are  monopoly  sy; terns  unwilling  to  in- 

:  connect  and  share  reserves  on  reasonable 

T.s   with   other   thermal   systems   in   their 

.i  having  no  other  potential  coordinating 

t:;ers.' 

,  Are  monopoly  sy.-cems  uiiWilling  to  en- 
e  in  programs  of  c.^ordmated  develup- 
nt  with  others  in  their  area  having  no 
ler    potential    coordinating   partneri." 

If  there  are  two  smaller  entitle.?  or  groups 
entities  in  the  area  of  jnoncpol;.  systems 
t  could  coordinate  with  one  another,  does 
monopoly  systems  discriminate  by  co- 
nating  with  one  and  excluding  others? 
In  bulk  power  supply  contracts  with 
full  requirements  customers,  are  there  dual 
rales,  limitations  on  large  resales,  or  price 
sq  leezes? 

.  Have  the  monopoly  systems  engaged  In 
atious  litigation  --  or  financed  third  party 
gation  with  the  effect  of  delaying  a  com- 
itor's  bulk  power  supply  program'' 

Do  large  bulk  power  supply  systems  have 
,•  bulk  power  supply  territorial  allocations? 
t.  Do  bulk  power  suppliers  exact  retail  or 
ole.sale  territorial  or  customer  conditions 
1  price  for  coordination  or  bulk  power  sup- 
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■  This  Is  not  an  all  Inclusive  list  but  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  I  would  look  for.  To 
thi  ise  facts  would  be  applied  an  analysis  based 
on  classic  antitrust  principles  confirmed  over 
th»    years    by    the    courts    in    a    number    of 
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n  the  minds  of  many,  competition  is  the 

;ithesls  of  the  regulated  monopoly  so  that 
antltru.st  laws  can  not  or  should  not  be 
:ed  to  regulated  industries.  I  think  It  is 
to  say  that  neither  competltlcn  nor  ree- 

tion  is  an  end  m  itself  but  they  are  only  a 
IS  to  the  end  of  the  proper  solution  to 
questions    "What    is    to    oe    produced"?; 

)w"';    and   "For  whom"?  In  our  context 

3  means  the  right  amount  and  quality  of 
trie  power  at  the  cheapest  possible  cost 

h  the  benefits  of  this  activity  properly  al- 
among  the  members  of  our  economic 

lety.-*  In  a  very  few  ca.5es.  Including  some 

of  electric   p>ower.  Congress  has  de- 

that  regulated  monopoly  Is  a  necessary 

to    the    "How"    problem    and    that 

and   'For  Whom"  can  be  achieved  by 

ulation. 

ut,  even  in  those  cases,  one  har.  to  be  care- 
to  insure  that  regulation  is  comprehen- 
If  there  Is  only  partial  regulation,  the 
!c  Is  not  completely  protected  against  the 

nopoly     results     on     "What"     and     "For 

lom"  and  so  the  antitrust  laws  can  pro- 
such  relief. '■• 

laving  now  returned  to  the  three  question? 

:h  which  we  started,  this  seems  like  a  good 

pping  point, 
hmk  you  very  much  for  ashing  me  to  be 

e  today   Are  there  any  questions? 
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CLEAR-CUT  CAVE  IN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr,  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  his 
proposals  to  protect  the  environment,  he 
claimed  to  offer  a  plan  through  which 
the  needs  of  productivity  could  be  co- 
herently and  rationally  weighed  with  the 
needs  of  protecting  our  resources  and 
our  wilderness  areas. 

President  Nixon  has  foresaken  his  own 
intentions  by  acquiescing  to  the  demands 
of  the  lumber  industry  and  permitting 
the  clear-cutting  of  U.S.  forest  lands. 

The  industry  claims  that  it  can  maxi- 
mize profits  by  using  clear-cut  methods. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  remind  this  industry  that  if  it 
succeeds  in  devastating  these  lands  it 
will  also  destroy  that  resource  upon 
which  it  depends.  Moreover,  the  inevi- 
table result  will  be  the  permanent  loss  of 
the  wilderness  and  recreational  areas 
needed  by  a  growing  society  and  right- 
fully the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the 
future. 

Our  environment  and  our  natural  re- 
sources cannot  be  lost  in  the  quest  for 
votes  or  the  quest  for  temporary  profits. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star 
elaborates  on  this  principle  and  offers  a 
judgment  about  the  administration's 
performance  in  this  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CLEAR-Ctrr  Cave  In 

Let  us  all  hope  that  the  latest  White  House 
decision  on  clear-cutting  U.S,  forest  lands 
does  not  truly  represent  the  administra- 
tion's courage  under  fire  In  the  arena  of 
environmental  protection.  Otherwise,  the 
nation  is  in  for  a  bad  time. 

The  issue  is  one  that  has  iieen  building 
up  for  years.  The  timber  industry  has  found 
that  it  can  maximize  production  and  profits 
through  clear-cutting,  which  means  cutting 
down  all  the  trees  In  an  area  rather  than 
selectively  cutting  only  the  trees  that  have 
matured.  Gradually,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
has  acceded  to  the  practice.  And  It  continues 
Xo  lean  toward  Industry's  position  despite 
the  accumulation  of  public  protest  and  plen- 
ty of  evidence  of  abuse — widespread  devasta- 
tion of  forest  land  with  consequent  bad 
effects  on  wildlife,  soil  stability  and  scenery. 

The  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  had  drafted  a  set  of  restraints  In 
the  form  of  an  executive  order  It  hoped  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  Include  in  his  1972  envi- 
ronment message.  But  the  timber  industry's 
lobbyists  reacted  quickly.  After  meeting  with 
CEQ  Chairman  Train,  Agriculture  Secretary 
Butz  (the  Forest  Service  Is  part  of  Agricul- 
ture), and  Interior  Secretary  Morton,  they 
got  their  way.  The  executive  order  was 
shelved. 

Although  the  administration  now  is  argu- 
ing that  Agriculture  and  Interior  have  ade- 
quate safeg-uards  coming  along,  what  hap- 
pened seems  fairly  clear.  The  administration 
taved  In  primarily  because  of  the  political 
Inf.uence  the  timber  companies  can  bring  to 
bear  in  the  states  of  the  Far  West.  This  is. 
If  nothing  else,  a  very  political  year. 

In  saying  all  this,  we  do  not  put  ourselves 
on   the  side  of  the  wilderness  purists  who 
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would  lock  the  forest  industry  out  of  the 
ptiblic  forests.  Logging  these  forests  Is  es- 
sential if  the  nation's  needs  for  wood  prcd-j 
ucts,  largely  in  the  home  building  industry,' 
are  to  be  met.  Moreover,  in  some  kLnds  of 
fcrests,  notably  the  Douglas  flr,  there  is  even 
a  case  to  be  made  for  Judicious  clear-cutting. 

.'^t  the  same  time,  the  timber  Industry's 
constant  cry  of  timber  famine  would  go  dowii 
a  lot  better  If  It  did  not  also  insist  on  ex- 
porting Its  products  or  If  it  had  not  compiled 
such  a  dreary  record  of  mismanagement  in  so 
many  public  and  private  forests,  down 
through  the  years. 

The  public  forests  are  there  for  use.  In- 
cluding commercial  use,  but  only  at  a  level 
that  will  never  result  in  their  being  used  up. 
The  Forest  Service,  and  eventually  the  'White 
House,  bear  the  burden  of  protecting  those 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans.  At  this 
point,  It  appears  it  would  ULe  more  backbone. 


SURFACE  MINE  LAND  RESTORA- 
TION IN  GERMANY 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
January-February  1972  issue  of  En- 
vironment contains  an  excellent  account 
of  surface  mine  land  restoration  in  the 
coal  fields  of  West  Germany.  The  article 
was  written  by  E.  A.  Nephew,  a  research 
staff  member  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  who  is  currently  engaged  in 
a  National  Science  Foundation  program, 
"The  Environment  and  Technology  As- 
sessment." which  includes  an  investi- 
gation of  the  environmental  impacts  of 
electricity  production  and  use. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  responsibility  for  legislation  in  this 
area  should  become  familiar  with  the 
West  German  experience.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Nephew's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Healing  Wounds 
(By  E.  A.  Nephew) 

(Note. — Figures  referred  to  are  not  printed 
in  the  Record.) 

Present  surface-mining  practices  in  the 
United  States  are  devastating  large  areas  of 
land  and  are  producing  great  environmental 
damage.  The  growing  national  concern  over 
this  problem  Is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
different  surface-mlnli^  regulation  bills  that 
are  currently  before  COTgress.  Some  of  these 
bills  would  only  slightly  alter  present  strip- 
mining  practices,  while  others  would  require 
a  substantially  greater  degree  of  land  rec- 
lamation after  completion  of  the  mining,  and 
at  least  one  bill  would  prohibit  future  coal 
stripping  altogether. 

A  program  ensuring  the  full  restoration  of 
all  lands  disturbed  by  surface  mining  could 
be  an  environmentally  acceptable  alternative 
to  banning  the  practice  completely.  This 
option  has  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  (West  Germany)  and  sev- 
eral other  European  countries.  To  assess  the 
feasibility  of  this  approach  to  the  problem, 
we  visited  the  Rhineland  brown-coal  fields 
of  West  Germany  and  studied  the  land  res- 
toration methods  employed  to  reclaim  the 
huge,  open-pit  lignite  (brown  coal)  mines  of 
that  region.  Here,  we  were  particularly  in- 
terested In  the  German  reclamation  laws  and 
how  well  they  are  enforced.  In  general,  we 
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found  that  the  German  land  restoration  pro- 
gram is  highly  successful.  Many  features  of 
the  planning,  technological,  and  regulatory 
procedures  used  In  West  Germany  to  amelio- 
rate the  adverse  environmental  consequences 
of  large-scale  surface  mining  are  applicable 
to  strip-mining  problems  In  the  United 
States. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  environmental 
damage  from  surface  mining  in  the  United 
States  have  been  documented  in  several  ex- 
cellent reports.'  Essentially,  two  basic  fac- 
tor? have  contributed  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  we  face  today;  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  strip-mining  of  coal  since  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II  and  the  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  coal  for  electric 
power  generation.  Coal  consumption  for  elec- 
tric power  generation  increased  from  51,- 
474,000  tons  in  1940  to  310.312,000  tons  in 
1969  and,  during  the  same  period,  the 
amount  of  coal  that  had  been  either  strip- 
mined  or  angered  (mined  by  boring  into  the 
mountainside)  rose  from  43,167,000  tons  to 
213.373,000  tons,- 

In  coal  surface  mining,  the  overburden 
(the  earth  and  rocks  lying  above  the  coal 
seam)  is  first  removed,  and  the  exposed 
coal  is  then  extracted.  Surface  miinng  con- 
ducted In  relatively  flat  terrain  is  commonly 
called  area  stripping.  The  surface  of  the 
land  Is  first  scalped  of  trees,  and  a  deep 
trench  is  then  cut  through  the  overbtirden 
to  expose  a  long  strip  of  the  coal  bed.  The 
earth,  clay,  and  rock  overburden  is  deposited 
adjacent  to  the  trench  to  form  a  long 
"spoil  "  bank.  After  the  coal  is  removed,  a 
second  trench  Is  cut  parallel  to  the  first, 
and  the  overburden  Is  dumped  into  the  first 
trench.  The  process  Is  repeated  until  all 
of  the  coal  has  been  extracted,  resulting  in 
a  series  of  parallel,  adjacent  spoil  ridges, 
which  give  the  mined  land  the  appearance 
of  having  been  worked  over  by  a  giant  plow. 
The  final  cut  produces  an  open  trench 
bounded  by  a  st«ep  wall  called  a  highwall. 

Contour  stripping  In  hilly  regions  pro- 
gresses In  the  same  manner  except  that  the 
process  Is  halted  sooner — as  the  thickness 
of  the  overburden  becomes  too  great.  Start- 
ing at  the  outcrop  of  coal  along  the  hill- 
side, a  slice  of  overburden  is  removed  and 
dumped  on  the  dowitslope  side.  The  coal 
is  then  removed  and  a  second  cut  is  made 
through  the  overburden  to  expose  more  coal. 
Finally,  when  the  overburden  is  too  thick 
for  further  economical  stripping  operations. 
aua;ers  as  large  as  seven  feet  In  diameter 
may  be  used  to  drill  horizontally  some  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  into  the  mountain  to  bring 
out  additional  coal.  Using:  this  combina- 
tion of  stripping  and  angering,  the  mining 
operations  proceed  along  the  hillside,  leav- 
ing a  twisting  trail  of  churned  earth  in 
their  wake.  On  one  side  the  bench  (or  shelf) 
Is  bounded  by  a  steep,  nearly  vertical  high- 
wall,  and  on  the  outside  by  the  mas.^  of  spoil 
material  precariously  balanced  on  the  down- 
slope  of  the  mountain. 

To  our  knowledge,  an  .accurate  survey  of 
the  total  lar.d  area  disturbed  by  the  surface 
mining  of  coal  has  never  been  made.  On  the 
basis  of  data  reported  by  coal  producers.  Paul 
Averitt  has  estimated  that,  as  of  J.nnuary  1, 
1970.  the  cumulative  past  production  of  4.4 
billion  tons  of  strlpmlned  coal  resulted  in 
2.450  square  miles  of  dl.sturbed  land  in  the 
U.S.''  He  further  estimates  that  the  mining 
of  the  remaining  128  billion  tons  of  strlp- 
pable  coal  In  the  0  to  150-foot-thick  over- 
burden category  would  create  an  area  of  dis- 
turbed land  comprising  71,(X)0  square  miles. 
At  present  coal  strip-mining  rates,  roughly 
100  square  miles  of  additional  disttirbed  land 
are  being  created  each  year.  We  must  con- 
sider that  advanced  earth-moving  machinery 
and  changing  economic  conditions  will  prob- 
ably make  deeper  deposits  accessible  to  sur- 
face-mining methods.  Tills  would  expand  the 
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strippable  coal  reserves  and  the  total  amount 
of  future  land  damage. 

1  he  damage  often  extends  well  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  actual  mining  areas. 
Where  mountains  are  scarred  by  contour 
mining,  the  whole  landscape  is  rendered  ugly 
even  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  land 
is  disfigured.  The  distructlon  of  watersheds 
(catchment  areas  from  which  stream  waters 
are  drawn)  by  -sedimentation  and  acid  water 
runoff  also  extends  tlie  h.'irmful  effects  of 
strip-mining.  (Acid  water  is  water  containing 
high  levels  of  sulfuric  or  other  acids.)  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study,'  coiitamlnatlon 
caused  by  both  deep  and  surface  mining  has 
svibstantially  altered  the  water  quality  of 
some  10,500  miles  of  streams  in  .■\ppalachia. 
Acid  drainage  serlotisly  pollutes  about  5,700 
miles  of  streams,  reducing  or  eliminating 
aquatic  life.  A  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  strip-mining  in  Cane 
Branch  Basin.  MrCreary  County,  Kentucky. 
showed  a  market  decrease  in  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  Invertebrate  bottom  fauna  in 
C.tne  Branch  and  in  Hughes  Pork  down- 
stream from  the  strip-mined  areas,'  This  was 
caused  by  alu-rnute  deposition  and  erosion 
of  sediment  and  the  killing  of  aquiitic  vege- 
tation by  acid  water,  effectively  destroying 
the  stream  habitat.  Annual  erosion  losses 
from  freshly  strip-miried  areas  in  Appalachla 
are  as  high  as  27, (XX)  tons  per  square  mile,  or 
up  to  1.000  times  greater  than  for  undis- 
turbed lands. 

Strip-mining  Is  only  now  beginning  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  western  states,  so  the  extent 
of  damage  is  not  yet  clearly  defined  for 
climates  and  terrain  different  from  Appa- 
lachla. In  addition  to  increasing  the  suscep- 
tibility of  these  lands  to  wind  and  water 
erosion,  surface  mining  m  the  semldesert 
regions  of  the  .Southwest  poses  the  danger 
of  exposing  highly  saline  material  to  the 
surface,*  This  overburden  material,  enriched 
in  salts  by  the  process  of  percolation  of  stu'- 
face  water,  if  brought  to  the  surface,  would 
make  it  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain 
even  sparse  vegetation  on  the  disturbed  land. 
Before  the  environmental  impact  of  surface 
mining  in  arid  regions  can  be  ftiUy  assessed, 
revegetation  methods  effective  in  areas  of 
low  average  rainfall  must  be  developed,  soil 
conditions  must  be  invostig.ited,  and  ground- 
water movements  must  t>e  determined. 
(Groundwater  is  the  water  beneath  the 
earth's  surface,  between  soil  and  rock,  that 
supplies  wells  and  springs  i  Much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  However,  It  is  already  clear 
that  strip-minlng,  whether  it  Is  conducted 
in  Appalachla,  In  the  and  regions  of  the 
Southwest,  or  in  the  harsh  climate  of  the 
liorthern  coalfields,  can  seriously  affect  the 
natural  ecological  balance  of  the  region. 

COSTS    OF    SURFACE    irtlNING    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

The  true  economic  and  social  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  surface  mining  of  coal  have 
not  yet  been  adequately  assessed.  Coal  can 
be  strip-mined  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
$1.50  per  ton  less  than  deep-mined  coal, 
largely  because  a  number  of  Important  ex- 
ternalities," such  as  the  cost  of  adeqtiatc 
land  reclamation  work,  are  not  Included  in 
the  production  costs  For  a  coal  density  r.f 
1,800  tons  per  acre-foot  and  a  recovery  facte  r 
of  80  percent,  the  yield  of  a  typical  three- 
foot-thick  seam  is  about  4,300  tons  per  acre. 
This  means  that  some  $6,000  per  acre  could 
be  spent  on  laiid  restoration  without  destroy- 
ing the  competitive  position  of  strip-mined 
coal  with  respect  to  deep-mined  coal.  In 
West  Germany,  the  actual  costs  of  restoring 
mlned-out  lands  to  full  agricultural  produc- 
tivity range  from  $3,000  to  $4,500  per  acre. 
To  the  extent  that  strip-mining  is  carried 
out  without  subsequent  restoration  of  the 
land,  a  portion  of  the  true  production  costs 
of  strip-mined  coal  is  being  imposed  on 
neighboring  communities  and  on  posterity. 

It  is  easy  to  find  evidence  that  the  burden 
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of  "xternal  costs  associated  with  strip-mined 
coi  ,1  Is  not  fairly  borne  by  the  consumer  la 
SOI  ne  regions  of  Appalachia,  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  the  maintenance  budgets  for 
st£  te  and  coiinty  roads  is  used  to  repair 
da  nage  caased  by  heavy  coal-truck  tratfic.- 
Laid  made  worthless  by  strip-niinlng  opera- 
tions no  longer  serves  as  a  tax  base  to  provide 
ne  ;ded  revenues  for  local  community  devel- 
op neiit.  Floods  and  landslides  resulting  di- 
re{  tly  from  conditions  created  by  coal  surface 
mining  destroy  both  public  and  private  prop- 
erty. Funds  that  could  otherwise  provide 
needed  local  services  are  thereby  diverted  to 
re;  air  the  damages.  Poverty,  apathy,  and 
blighted  social  development  all  too  often 
ch  iracterlre  our  coal-producing  regions. 

ne  consumption  of  coal  for  electric  power 
getieration  is  expected  to  increase  greatly 
during  the  coming  decades.  Perry  has  esti- 
mi  ted  that  the  use  of  coal  for  this  pur-^rse 
al(  re  will  reach  some  one  billion  tons  by 
th  ■  year  2000.*  This  would  represent  nearly 
a  hreefold  increase  over  present  coal  ccn- 
su  notion  rates  for  electric  power  generation. 
M(  re  and  larger  strip  mines  may  be  expected 
T!-e  problem  of  meeting  the  ever-growing 
en  ;rgy  demands  of  society  without  needlessly 
de  troylna;  Kind,  water,  and  forest  resources 
m'ist  somehow  be  resolved, 

n  view  of  the  extensive  environmental 
da  nage  already  inflicted  by  coal  surface 
mialng,  and  the  anticipated  future  growth 
of  the  Industry,  the  adoration  of  sound  min- 
inr  and  land  re.^toration  practices  is  ur- 
ge itlv  need'^d.  The  environmenfal  effects  of 
co:,!  surface  mining  are  clearly  regional  in 
na:ure,  extending  across  state  boundaries,  so 
th;it  it  Is  difficult  for  the  individual  states 
to  deal  with  them  effectively.  For  this  rea- 
son, federal  mining  and  land  restoration 
st:  ndards  th.it  would  apply  e<)uany  to  all  of 
th  (  co.il-producing  states  seem  highly  de- 
sirable. 

.^ND    RESTORATIO>r    IN     WEST    GERMANY 

■'he  land  restoration  policies  adopted  In 
th  (  Rhmeland  brown-coal  i  lignite  i  fields  of 
Wist  Germany  represent  one  possible  wav  of 
jplylng  the  enersry  needed  by  society  while 
preservin;:;  the  environment.  The  Ger- 
n  program  for  dealing  with  the  social  and 
.•ironmental  effects  of  surface  mining  af- 
s  a  valu?.ble  reference  point  in  consld- 
g  the  relative  merits  of  various  surface- 
ng  control  op* ions  that  have  been  pro- 
"  in  the  United  States.  General  descrip- 
of  the  land  restoration  pr.;ctices  of  the 
n  sta'e  of  North-Rhine  Westphalia  are 
liable  in  the  public  literature.'-  We  have 
lemented  this  information  by  making  an 
•site  visit  to  the  Rhmeland  brown-coal 
ds  to  gain  a  firsthand  impression  of  the 
!ctivene.5s  of  the  land  reclamation  tech- 
(lues  employed  and  to  obtain  a  more  de- 
tailed insight  into  the  regulatory  process. 
The  Germans  appear  to  have  developed  an 
•mplary  process  for  exploiting  the  mineral 
resources  of  a  region  without  permanently 
Imp.ilring  the  quality  of  Its  environment. 

'The  total  West  German  producion  of 
brown  coal  in  1970  a.mounted  to  108  million 
tons,  of  which  some  81  millions  tons  were 
burned  In  thermal  power  stations  to  produce 
60  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity.  (A 
kilDwatt  is  equivalent  to  1,000  watts':  the 
ktllowitt-hour  a  common  unit  of  electric 
er  consumption,  is  the  tot.-il  energy  de- 
:ope<l  by  a  power  of  one  kilowatt  acting 
one  hour  i  Tin-  represents  38  percent  of 
the  power  generated  m  the  nation's  ther- 
1  electric  power  plants  in  1970  The  im- 
*ance  of  brown  coal  to  West  German  In- 
try,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  overempha- 
The  very  existence  of  such  an  impor- 
domestic  energy  source  exerts  a  strong 
hzlng  Influence  on  the  economy  of  the 
;ion.  which  nevertheless  was  forced  to 
mport  55  per  cent  of  Its  primary  energv  dur- 
the  past  year.  Thus,  it  is  not  possible  In 
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West  Germany  to  consider  seriously  the  lux- 
ury of  banning  the  surface  naming  of  brown 
coal.  Instead,  methods  of  mining  and  land 
restoration  had  to  be  developed  which  would 
permit  continued  production  of  brown  coal 
without  Incurring  serious  environmental 
damage. 

Brown-coal    mining  ^ 

The  Rhineland  brown-coal  fields  lie  in  flat 
plains  country  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
cities  of  Aachen.  Cologne,  and  Dusseldorf. 
Surface  mining  of  brown  coal  currently  en- 
counters overburden  thicknesses  of  up  to  550 
feet  when  mining  coal  from  beds  50  to  350 
feet  thick.  The  cf>al  bed  lies  on  a  slightly  In- 
clined plane,  near  the  ground  surface  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cologiie,  but  is  buried  under  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  of  overburden  near  Dtis- 
seldorf.  For  this  re.ison,  mining  began  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  coalfield  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
has  moved  steadily  northward,  becoming  pro- 
gressively more  difficult.  The  final  depth  of 
open-pic  mines  currently  being  worked  is 
as  much  as  900  feet.  Such  mining  requires 
the  development  of  giant  wheel  excavators 
and  a  complex  transportation  system  of  con- 
veyor t>elt,s  and  trains  to  haul  away  the  spoil 
materia!  and  lignite.  In  1970.  some  243  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  spoil  were  excavated  and 
transported  to  worked-out  mines  for  use  as 
fill  material.  In  addition  to  necessitating  the 
moving  of  earth,  each  ton  of  brown  coal 
produced  requires  pumping  about  fourteen 
tons  of  water  out  of  deep  wells  to  lower 
the  groundwater  level.  Nearly  2,000  such 
deep  wells  have  been  drilled  near  the  mine 
pi's  for  this  purp  'se. 

The  problems  of  economically  moving  such 
mas.5ive  amounts  of  material  have  been 
solved  by  introducing  largescale,  automated 
equipment,  which  Increases  worker  produc- 
tivity Excluding  maintenance  personnel,  only 
two  men  are  needed  to  operate  a  7,400-ton 
wheel  excavator,  which  has  a  digging  capacity 
of  130.000  cubic  yards  per  day.  Larger  ma- 
chines, weighing  13.000  tons  and  having  a 
capacity  of  260,000  cubic  vards  per  day.  have 
already  been  ordered  and  are  scheduled  to 
begin  operation  In  late  1975.  A  70-mile-Iong 
network  of  conveyor  belts  moving  at  speeds 
up  to  12  miles  per  hour  delivers  the  coal  and 
spwll  material  to  trains  to  be  hauled  away. 
"The  trains  move  on  some  300  miles  of  spe- 
cial heavy-duty  track,  and  the  locomotives 
are  controlled  remotely  bv  radio  signal  dur- 
ing loadiiie  and  imloading.  These  measures 
have  increased  the  average  worker  produc- 
tivity to  64  tons  of  brown  coal  per  man-day 
The  productivltv  at  the  largest,  most  mod- 
ern mine,  located  at  Garsdorf,  amounts  to 
81  tr,ns  per  man-dav,  or  to  a  heat  equivalent 
of  22  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  The  average 
prnductivlty  In  U.S.  bituminous  coal  strip 
m.ines  Is  35  tons  p>er  man-day. 

Land  restoration 

Because  of  the  steady  northward  progres- 
sion of  mining  operations  during  the  past  50 
vears,  the  various  stages  of  the  land  restora- 
tion prrice^s  are  open  to  view,  sprf>ad  out  In 
sequential  order  At  the  active  mines  In  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the  brown- 
copI  field,  the  huge  wheel  excavators  selec- 
tively striD  ofT  and  save  the  top  layer  of  loess 
(an  extremely  fertile  type  of  loam — a  soil 
crnslstlng  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  silt,  and 
sa-'di;  remove  the  remaining  sand,  gravel, 
a-d  clay  overburden:  and  extract  the  lo<-ise, 
black  layers  of  exposed  lignite.  Immediately 
to  the  south,  mammoth  spreader  machines 
fill  the  overburden  back  Into  mined-out  pits 
while  bulldozers  level  It  out  In  prenaratlon 
f"r  apphing  thp  top  laver  of  loess.  Still  fur- 
ther southward,  the  leveled  areas  are  stib- 
dlvlded  into  five-  to  ten-acre  tracts  by  loam 
dikes  These  will  be  filled  with  loess  slurry 
(a  watery  mixture!  which  dries  out  after 
several  months,  leaving  behind  a  three-  to 
slx-foct  thick  top  layer  of  loess.  Near  Ber- 
renrath,  fields  of  grain  and  hay  are  already 
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thriving  on  land  that  was  restored  less  thari 
five  years  ago.  The  sequence  in  the  forested 
areas  is  similar:  To  the  north  are  newly 
planted  stands  of  young  trees  less  than  five 
years  old,  and  In  the  south  are  recreational 
and  forested  areas  reclaimed  in  the  1920s. 
The  latter  are  nearly  indistinguishable  from 
natural  forests  and  are  superior  to  the  stands 
of  scrub  timber  which  originally  grew  there. 

Different  conditions 

Brown-coal  mining  in  West  Germany  dif- 
fers greatly  from  Appalachian  strip-mining 
In  the  topography,  the  type  of  technology 
employed,  and  the  degree  of  government  reg- 
ulation Imposed  upon  the  mining  Industry. 
In  the  German  lignite  fields,  excavation  is 
easier  because  the  coal  beds  are  not  covered 
with  rock  strata  as  In  Appalachia.  The  ter- 
rain is  relatively  flat,  and  sulfur-bearing 
minerals,  which  produce  acid  wastes,  are  not 
present.  Furthermore,  the  lignite  fields  are 
located  in  a  rich  agricultural  area,  providing 
a  strong  incentive  for  restoration  of  the  land 
after  mining  is  completed.  In  addition,  al- 
most all  of  the  brown-coal  resources  are  lo- 
cated within  a  single  state.  This  makes  It 
e.asier  for  the  state  to  impose  adequate  land 
reclamation  requirements  because  significant 
competition  from  neighboring  states  does  not 
exist.  As  a  consequence,  nearly  all  govern- 
ment control  of  brown -coal  surface  mining 
is  by  the  state  of  North-Rhine  Westphalia 
rather  than  by  the  German  federal  govern- 
ment. Federal  laws  affecting  surface  mining 
in  West  Germany  are  general  in  nature;  for 
example,  water  quality  regulations  apply  to 
other  Industries  as  well. 

Comprehensive  approach 

The  German  land  restoration  program  be- 
gins long  before  the  first  shovel  of  brown 
coal  is  mined.  It  begins  with  detailed  plans 
for  the  evacuation  and  relocation  of  popu- 
lated settlements  and  for  the  restoration 
of  land  after  the  mining  operations  have 
cea-sed.  Thus,  land-use  patterns  are  proposed 
and  approved  far  In  advance,  and  the  new 
landscape  is  planned  accordingly — the  topog- 
raphy, the  water  drainage  system,  lakes, 
and  the  designation  of  areas  to  be  restored 
for  forestry  and  for  agriculture.  Such  com- 
prehensive early  planning  allows  the  mining 
operations  to  be  tailored  to  fit  the  land  res- 
toration work  which  will  follow.  Modern 
principles  of  city  planning  are  used  In  de- 
signing new  towns  for  the  displaced  people: 
Residential  areas  are  removed  from  the  main 
flow  of  traffic:  green  areas  for  recreation  are 
provided:  and  the  towns  are  more  compact 
than  the  former  unplanned  settlements.  The 
basic  costs  for  land  reclamation  and  p>opula- 
tion  resettlement  are  borne  by  the  mining 
company.  Local  and  state  governments  pro- 
vide supplementary  funds  to  cover  the  in- 
cremental costs  of  providing  better  schools. 
-ewer  systems,  and  other  community  serv- 
ices than  existed  at  the  former  town  site. 

This  comprehensive  approach  Is  based  uport 
an  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  brown- 
c^al  mining  moves  not  only  coal,  but  also 
trees,  buildings,  people,  and  the  land  Itself. 
In  most  cases,  conditions  are  vastly  altered. 
The  state  of  North-Rhine  Westphalia  and 
the  lignite  mlialng  Industry  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  finding  feasible  solutions  to 
the  entire  set  of  social  and  environmental 
Droblenw  created  by  brown-coal  surface  min- 
ing. This  approach  makes  it  possible  to  treat 
the  overall  problem  as  an  Integral  whole 
rather  than  dealing  with  single  problems 
on  a  piece-meal  basis.  This  approach  rep- 
resents a  major  change  In  the  philosophy  of 
what  constitutes  mining.  The  old  concept. 
which  appears  to  be  prevalent  in  the  United 
States,  holds  that  mining  consists  merely  of 
extracting  minerals  from  the  ground  In  th© 
quickest,  most  "economical"  manner  pos- 
sible. The  new  concept  Includes  the  qualifica- 
tion that  this  must  be  done  In  a  way  con- 
sl.stent  with  the  needs  of  society  as  a  whole. 
The  planning  and  enforcement  methods  used 
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in  West  Germany  to  assure  that  this  latter 
gjal  will  be  achieved  are  thus  of  great  In- 
terest and  relevance. 

GOVERN  IVIENT  REGULATION   OF  SURFACE   MINING 

Historical  development 
The  present  form  of  the  brown-coal  In- 
dustry and  the  adoption  of  enlightened  land 
re.storation  practices  In  Germany  emerged 
gradually  over  the  past  several  decades.  Prior 
to  1960,  four  large  mining  companies  domi- 
nated the  lignite  mining  Industry.  In  1960. 
economic  pressures,  arising  partly  from  the 
need  to  automate  the  mines,  forced  the  four 
companies  to  merge  into  a  single  firm,  the 
Rheinische  Braunkohlenwerke  A.G.  mining 
company.  Even  before  this  economic  regroup- 
ing of  the  Industry,  the  public  became  con- 
cerned about  the  large  tracts  of  unreclaimed 
land  left  over  from  World  War  II,  This  con- 
cern was  particularly  evident  In  Cologne, 
where  the  proximity  of  the  mining  areas 
made  the  disturbed  lands  highly  visible  to 
great  numbers  of  people.  As  a  result,  new 
surface-mining  control  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1950  to  assure  orderly,  well-planned 
mining  practices. 

On  March  11.  1950,  the  state  legislature  of 
Ncrth-Rhlne  Westphalia  passed  West  Ger- 
many's frst  Regi  ,nal  Planning  Law.  This 
law,  later  modi.led  in  May  1962.  established 
a  Land  Planning  Commission  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  overall  guide- 
line.s  for  land  use  within  the  region.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  coordi- 
nate the  diverse  social,  economic,  and  In- 
dustrial activities  of  the  regi.on.  With  this 
aim.  the  commission  designates  land  areas 
for  agriculture,  forestry,  and  industry,  and 
specifies  the  boundaries  of  population  settle- 
ments. It  develops  long-range  plans  for 
transportation  netwcrks,  the  preservation 
of  historic  sites,  and  the  construction  of 
recreational  facilities  to  serve  the  entire 
region.  Later  in  the  same  vear,  on  April  4, 
1950,  the  state  legislature  en-acted  two  addi- 
tional laws  applying  specifically  to  the 
brown-coal-producing  areas  of  the  region, 
Ther~e  were  Tlae  Law  for  Overall  Planning  in 
the  Rhine'.and  Brown-Coal  Area  and  another 
law  establishing  a  community  fund  to  fi- 
nance land  restrration.  The  first  of  these 
laws  frrmed  the  Brown-Coal  Committee, 
which  develops  detailed  plans  for  exploiting 
tl-e  lignite  resources  of  the  state  within 
the  framework  of  the  overall  regional  plan- 
um!; law. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Brown-Coal 
Comm'ttee  is  to  ensure  that  land  areas  tem- 
P'jT?r.\y  used  f.-r  brown-coal  mining  will  not 
become  permanently  devalued  and  made  un- 
suitable for  more  lasting  uses.  This  means 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  moonscapes  by  requiring  that 
the  land  be  restored  for  fcrestrv  or  agricul- 
ture. Rather,  In  light  of  the  general  objec- 
tives of  the  overall  regional  planning,  the 
land  must  be  restored  so  that  it  will  harmo- 
nize with  the  social,  cultural,  and  industrial 
ii.terests  cf  the  rest  of  the  region.  The 
Brown-Coal  Committee  Is  composed  of  27 
me.-nbers  especially  selected  to  represent  the 
interest  groups  affected  by  mining  opera- 
tions. This  broad  base  provides  a  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  confilctlng  Interests  long 
before  actual  mining  activities  begin.  The 
c  >mmlttpe  formulates  land  restoration  re- 
quirements based  on  the  future  use  of  the 
Und  as  defined  in  the  regional  planning 
program. 

The  Brown-Coal  committee 
The  composition  of  the  Brown-Coal  Com- 
mittee, as  fixed  by  law.  Is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
The  primary  function  of  the  committee  Is 
to  review  and  consider  proposals  for  extend- 
ing mining  rperatioiis  to  new  land  areas  and 
to  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the 
minister-president  of  North-Rhine  West- 
phalia. As  can  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
composition  of  the  Brown-Coal  Committee, 
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the  final  recommendation  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment is  based  on  considerLiions  of  over- 
all land  use.  conflicting  local  issues,  and  na- 
tional energy  requirements.  The  Brown-Coal 
Committee  has  gradually  emerged  as  a 
powerful  force  defining  the  conditions  under 
which  the  brown-coal  industry  must  op- 
erate. Its  existence  subjects  the  brown-c..  al 
industry  to  public  scrutiny  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  con- 
servation practices  of  the  Industry  The 
Brown-Coal  Committee  serves  as  a  quasi- 
public  forum  where  the  divergent  Interests 
of  society  can  be  considered  before  mining 
commences.  Public  hearings  and  the  signa- 
ture of  the  state  chief  executive  are  required 
before  th,.  recommendations  of  the  cm- 
miltee  become  legally  blndm'j;. 

Tiie  introduction  of  requirements  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  land  disturbed  by  tl.e 
surface  mining  of  brown  coal  be  restored 
to  agricultural  productivity  illustrates  the 
importance  cf  such  a  planning  and  review 
body.  Although  reforestation  of  disturbed 
lands  has  been  carried  out  since  the  early 
1920s,  a  coalition  of  agricultural  groups 
within  the  Brown-Coal  Committee  became 
concerned  over  the  destruction  of  fertile 
farmland  by  the  mining  operations.  Iii  the 
late  19.50s.  this  coalition  of  agricultural  in- 
terests, known  as  the  "green  front."  success- 
fully Introduced  requirements  that  the  val- 
uable top  layer  of  loess,  often  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  thick,  be  saved,  and  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  disturbed  by  surface  mining 
be  restored  to  agricultural  productivity. 

A  break-even  point  has  recently  been 
reached  in  West  Germany  because  of  rising 
land  prices  and  lowered  reclamation  costs 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  more 
efficient  land  restoration  methods.  In  the 
United  States,  the  costs  of  full  land  restora- 
tion would  In  most  cases  greatly  exceed  the 
value  of  the  restored  latid  However,  it  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  reclfimatifm  was  re- 
quired in  Germany  long  before  it  became 
marginally  profitable  Because  of  laiid  res- 
toration requirements,  the  rich,  thick  layer 
of  loe«s  Is  selectively  saved  and  is  new  re- 
garded as  aii  important  and  valuable  min- 
eral in  its  own  ricin  Similarly,  commercial 
exploitation  of  the  sand  and  eravel  contained 
In  the  over-burden  has  bernn  Thus,  the  ex- 
traction of  brown  coal  Is  becoming  a  totnl 
mining  operation.  Of  the  53,000  acres  of  land 
that  have  been  disturbed  by  brown-cna!  .cur- 
face  mlnlne,  33,000  acres  have  alre-idv  beon 
restored  for  forestry,  agriculture,  and  recrea- 
tional uses.  The  costs  of  restoring  ml"ed-out 
lands  to  full  aerlcultural  productivity  range 
from  $3,000  to  $4,500  per  acre 

Interaction  between  planning  and 
enforcement 

Tlie  key  to  the  German  success  in  land 
restoration  lies  in  detailed  advance  plan- 
ning based  on  the  needs  of  the  region  as  a 
whole.  When  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  ex- 
tend mining  operations  to  new.  ttnopened 
land  areas,  the  brown-coal  mining  comnany 
submits  a  proposal  containing  comprehensive 
mining  and  land  restoration  plans  to  the 
Brown-Coal  Committee  TTie  committee  ex- 
amines the  proposal  with  respect  to  regional 
plannln<r  euidelliies  and  hears  t"stiinonv 
from  technical  exnerts.  representatives  fmm 
the  enforcement  aeency  and  the  land  rlan- 
nlng  commission.  Fallowltig  committee  dis- 
cussion and  review,  the  orlcrinnl  nlan  ninv 
be  accented,  mcdlfiod.  or  relected  When  fi"al 
committee  anproval  has  been  obtained,  pub- 
lic heart''cs  nrc  Veld  and  the  plan  Is  then 
spnt  to  the  titular  head  of  the  state  land 
planntn?  commission  for  adoption 

After  the  plan  has  b«en  finally  adopted. 
the  state  enforcement  aeency  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  Its  Implementa- 
tion and  assuring  that  the  mining  and  land 
restoration  activities  are  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  stipulated  provisions.  The 
mining  company  Is  required  by  law  to  siib- 
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mlt  all  information  which  the  state  enforce- 
ment agency  needs  to  carry  out  its  regulatory 
function.  For  example,  the  brown-coal  min- 
ing company  routinely  submits  aerial  sur- 
vey photographs  of  its  mining  and  land 
restoration  progress  every  six  months  The 
planning  and  enforcement  process  with  par- 
ticipation of  nonmining  Interests,  affords 
flexibility  in  resolving  the  social  and  environ- 
mental problems  posed  by  surface  mining. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Brown-Coal 
Committee  finctlon  a.s  a  living  law  which 
change.-,  and  adapts  to  the  requirements  of 
specitic  situatloiis.  Since  the  deliberations 
are  made  well  in  advance  of  actual  mining. 
sufficient  lead  time  is  available  for  a  full  con- 
sideration of  all  of  the  Issues  and  problems. 

Application  to  U.S.  strip-mining  problems 
Some  elements  of  the  German  surface  min- 
ing and  land  reclamation  techniques  are  ap- 
plicabfe  to  US,  strlp-mlnlng  in  spite  of  im- 
portant differences  In  the  climate,  terrain, 
and  geological  features  of  the  mining  re- 
girms  'Wheel  excavators  of  the  type  used  In 
the  Rhineland  have  already  found  limited 
use  in  North  Dakota  and  Illinois,  where  they 
are  used  to  remove  soft  and  unconsolidated 
overburden  These  machines  provide  continu- 
ous operation  and  can  deliver  the  broken- 
down  overburden  by  conveyor  belt  to  any 
point  desired  They  are  especially  suitable 
for  separating  the  fertile  layer  of  topsoll  from 
the  remaining  overburden  and  saving  It  to  be 
used  later  for  land  reclamation  purposes. 
The  slurry  technique  of  applying  topsoll  to 
graded  areas  being  recultlvated  can  almost 
certainly  be  applied  in  some  areas  of  the 
United  States.  The  considerable  amount  of 
basic  research  which  has  neen  performed  In 
West  Germany  to  determine  the  most  suit- 
able trees  and  plants  for  revegetation,  and 
the  factors  affecting  their  growth  rates,  may 
be  helpful  in  our  own  country  Of  primary 
Interest,  however,  are  the  institutional  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  worked  out  to 
provide  adequate  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing atid  full  restoration  of  the  affected  lands. 

In  devising  a  policy  for  the  United  States. 
consider.atlon  should  be  given  to  the  German 
experience.  The  German  program  has  been  in 
effect  for  some  twenty  years  and  has  been 
highly  successful  in  mlnmiizing  social  dis- 
locations and  enrtronmental  damage  from 
brown-coal  surface  mining  The  German  pro- 
gram embodies  four  main  principles  that 
have  contributed  greatly  to  its  .success  First. 
the  regulation  of  surface  mining  is  incor- 
porated ■within  an  overall  regional  develop- 
ment plan  Second,  a  planning  body  com- 
posed of  diverse  public  interests  participates 
In  formulating  detailed  requirements  for 
mining  and  land  restoration  long  before  the 
actual  mining  begins  Third,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  planning  body  are  re- 
viewed in  public  hearings.  Fourth,  an  en- 
forcement agency  Is  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary powers  to  enforce  the  approved  plan. 
The  German  program  offers  visible  evidence 
that,  with  detailed  advance  planning,  strik- 
ing successes  can  be  achieved  in  reducing 
environmental  daniape  from  strlp-mlnlng  at 
a  price  easily  borne  by  the  consumer, 
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PHASE  IIS  GLOW  DIMS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISWN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  BOCXJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
diys  we  have  been  repeatedly  told  that 
li.e  leading  economic  indicators  are  now 
a  cause  for  relief,  if  not  rejoicing. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  to  "watch 
tie  doughnut  and  not  the  hole,"  which 
rreans  that  a  record  number  of  our  citi- 
zens were  working  during  1971. 

That  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  real- 
H  tell  us  anvthing.  Dr.  Arthur  Okun  told 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  recently 
that,  while  w-e  had  a  record  number  of 
ninherom  addicts  last  year,  it  was  small 
cdnsolation  m  view  of  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  heroin  addiction. 

My  point  :.=;  that  it  does  no  good  to  kid 
olirselves  that  unemployment  does  not 
e;:ist.  or  that  it  does  not  really  matter. 
We  must  look  at  the  problem  realistical- 
1'..  and  understand  that  the  basic  prob- 
le  m  with  unemployment  is  that  the  econ- 
oiny  is  not  growing  fast  enough. 

Hobart  Rowen  took  a  realistic  look  at 
lie  stare  of  the  economy  :n  this  mem- 
o's Washington  Post.   I  am,   inserting 
s  column  in  the  Record  and  calling  it 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Ph.ase    ITS    Glow    Dtms 
I  By  Hobart  Rower. ) 

To  return  to  Jack  Kennedy's  phrase,  the 

iiintry  urgently  needs  to  "get  moving 
atain."    and    nobody — not    President    Nixon 

IT  the  passel  of  Democratic  candidates — 
hfw  come  up  with  a  way  of  doing  It. 

The  sense  of  euDhorla  that  s'.vept  over  the 

lUon  after  last  August's  wage-price  freeze. 

■d  again  after  the  December  agreement  on 
dbvaluatlon  of  the  dollar  has  all  but  disap- 

?ared. 

Instead,  there  are  doubts  about  the  Phase 
it  mechanism  that  supplanted  the  freeze,  and 
ci)ncern  In  Europe  that  the  December  deal 

I  currency  rates  will  come  unglued. 

It  is  Just  as  wel.  as  Federal  Reserve  Board 
dhairman  Arthur  P.  Burns  said  on  Capitol 
!■  Ill  the  other  day.  to  bring  these  worries  Into 

le  open  Instead  of  sweeping  them  under  the 

The  U.S.  economy  Is  showing  the  deep  dls- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tortions  of  the  long  Vietnam  war.  which 
drained  its  wealth,  created  a  costly  inflation 
at  home,  led  to  balance  of  payments  and 
trade  deficits,  and  ultimately  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  William  McChesney  Martin,  form- 
er chairman  of  the  Fed.  correctly  observed  l;i 
New  York  the  other  day  that  the  devalua- 
tion— whl'e  clearly  a  necessity — Is  a  confes- 
sion of  failure  of  economic  policy. 

Burns,  and  his  associates  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, have  been  making  regular  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  committees 
to  report  that  there  are  evidences  of  "im- 
provement" on  the  economic  scene. 

T:ie  usually-mentioned  brighter  spots  in- 
clude a  lessening  of  the  pace  of  inflation;  a 
decline  in  interest  rates:  a  rising  stock  mar- 
kets, improved  demand  by  business  and  con- 
sumer for  materials  and  products:  and  an 
acceleration  of  industrial  expansion  plans. 

But  there  are  enough  other  signs  of  slug- 
gishness to  creat*  an  uneasy  feeling.  Indus- 
trial production  Is  flat;  consumer  savings 
are  too  high:  and  a  serious  trade  deficit  per- 
sists. Governmental  expenditures  have  bal- 
looned so  high  that  taxes  are  sure  to  be 
raised  in  197;J.  In  this  political  year,  how- 
ever, discussion  of  this  will  be  muted. 

Much  is  often  made  in  some  administra- 
tion circles  (bvit  not  in  the  most  sophlstl- 
cat-ed)  of  the  gain  in  the  so-called  "leading 
Indicators."  The  problem  with  this  Index  is 
that  it  often  falls  to  Indicate  the  turning 
points  In  a  business  cycle.  Moreover:  it  Is 
based  in  part  on  preliminary  data,  and  the 
revisions  make  the  use  of  the  "leading  in- 
dicators" all  but  useless  except  for  political 
purposes. 

The  biggest  problems  are  continued  high 
unemployment  and  the  fear  that  enormous 
budget  deficits  will  have  an  uiisettling  effect 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  helping  to  finance 
the  huge  debt,  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  follow- 
ing an  aggreaslvely  easy  money  policy.  That 
will  help  to  keep  Interest  rates  low.  a  policy 
required  for  recovery  at  hom.e. 

But  low  Interest  rates  also  make  it  almost 
certain  not  only  that  dollars  will  not  flow 
back  to  the  U.S.,  but  that  increasing 
amounts  wil'.  flow  out.  again  seeking  a  better 
return  In  Europe. 

Thus,  we  will  have  to  live  with  an  enor- 
mous balance  of  payment-s  deficit  for  a  fur- 
ther undetermined  period.  This  creates  the 
potentlil  for  a  brand-new  d.oUar  crisis  even 
before  the  last  one  has  been  resolved  Curi- 
ously enough,  part  of  the  current  dollar  out- 
flow, many  economists  suspect,  can  be  traced 
to  the  restored  7  per  cent  Investment  credit. 
Instead  of  stimulating  heavy  new  expendi- 
tures at  home,  boosting  the  GNT  and  jobs 
here,  the  credit  has  helped  American  eor- 
portitlons  build  up  a  fat  "cash  flow"— and 
the  natural  place  for  corporation  treasurers 
to  invest  the  excess  money  when  interest 
rates  are  low  here  Is  in  foreign  money 
centers. 

Little  wonder  that  the  administration  has 
begun  to  emphasize  that  the  pay-off  from  its 
New  Economic  Policy,  if  any,  may  be  two 
years  In  com.ing  Last  August,  its  tendency 
was  to  promise  too  much  too  quickly  In  the 
extravagant  manner  that  has  been  Mr, 
Nixon's  hallmark. 

Now,  we  are  warned,  it  takes  time  for 
exports  to  expand  in  response  to  better- 
priced  merchandise;  it  takes  time  to  take 
care  of  legitimate  waze  catch-ups.  and  to 
enforce  the  5,5  per  cent  guideline. 

Privately,  high  administration  officials  are 
starting  to  refer  to  the  Inflation  goal  of 
Phase  il  as  "3  per  cent  or  under,"  a  delicate 
refinement  of  purpose  that  abandons  all 
mention  of  2  per  cent  as  a  possibility. 

TTie  Democrats  should  be  able  to  make 
plenty  of  pwlitlcal  capital  out  of  all  of  this. 
They  exp>ect  to  do  It,  without  offering  al- 
ternative programs  To  quote  Senator  Muskle 
in  his  interview  with  The  Washington  Post 
last  Sunday.  "If  the  incumbent  breaks  an 
egg,  you  kncrw,  and  scrambles  It.  the  chal- 
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lenger's  hardly  In  a  position  to  unscramble 
it  and  start  all  over  again." 


WHY  GIVE  UP  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  growing  realization  of  the  damage  be- 
in^'  done  to  our  country  and  the  efforts  of 
the  free  world  to  continue  to  reach  the 
captive  peoples  of  commimism  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  continues  his  deliberate  scut- 
tling of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  That  there  is,  in  fact,  mounting 
concern  in  the  country  over  the  issue  is 
evidenced  by  the  attention  it  is  being 
given  in  editorial  commentaries  and  by 
prominent  columnists. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  article  by 
David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the 
Wednesday,  March  1,  issue  of  the  Evening 
Star. 

The  article  follows: 

Why  Give  Up  Radio  Free  Europe? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  controversy  of  an  unusual  nature — to 
suppress  free  speech — has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
an  effort  by  some  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  cause  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  discontinue  its  support 
for  the  broadcasting  news  services  known  as 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  These 
have  won  great  praise  for  their  dally  opera- 
tions in  informing  the  population  of  areas 
which  otherwise  would  not  get  the  truth 
about  news  events. 

Rep.  Robert  Steele,  R-Conn.,  declares  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
received  two  favorable  reports  on  the  radio 
stations  but  has  refused  to  make  them  pub- 
lic, and  that  a  Senate  bill  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect and  a  House  bill  authorizing  creation  of  a 
semi-governmental  commission  to  oversee  a 
similar  service  have  been  stalemated. 

Steele  says  he  has  requested  Chairman  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  D-Ark.,  to  publish  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  Senate  committee  and  has 
asked  Congress  to  keep  the  radio  service  alive 
pending  a  study  of  the  findings  In  the  reports. 

Meanwhile,  the  European  press  is  disturbed 
over  the  possibility  that  Radio  Free  Europe 
might  be  discontinued.  The  London  Times  a 
few  days  ago  said  in  an  editorial  that  the 
American  station  "provides  a  calmer  and 
more  factual  news  service  than  Is  very  widely 
heard  In  Eastern  Europe."  The  editorial 
added: 

It  is  not  always  perfect  but  It  clearly  meets 
a  very  deeply  felt  need  among  Its  listeners,  as 
any  traveller  In  Eastern  Europe  can  testify.  It 
gives  them  news  about  the  world  and  about 
their  own  domestic  affairs  that  Is  not  avail- 
able from  their  own  controlled  press. 

Naturally  Radio  Free  Europe  is  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  East  European  governments  be- 
cause it  breaks  their  monopoly  of  Informa- 
tion. For  them,  truth  In  any  form  Is  an  enemy 
agent.  It  can  therefore  be  said  to  undermine 
their  system,  but  only  so  long  as  people  want 
to  listen  to  It  .  .  . 

"Meanwhile,  whether  Its  activities  can  be 
regarded  as  Improper  Interference  depends 
on  what  you  mean  by  detente.  As  the  Com- 
munists themselves  never  tire  of  pointing 
out.  detente  does  not  mean  ending  the  peace- 
ful competition  between  two  systems.  What 
It  should  mean  Is  codifying  the  rules  on  a 
fair  and  equal  basis. 
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"There  Is  no  reason  why  these  rtiles  should 
exclude  peaceful  and  equal  competition  be- 
tween Ideas.  Indeed,  this  Is  one  of  the  basic 
values  of  the  Western  world  which  should  be 
most  vigorously  defended. 

"Nor  can  anyone  say  that  the  Communists 
do  not  have  an  equal  chance.  They  have  free 
access  for  their  Ideas  In  Western  markets. 
They  can  work  through  legal  publications 
and  legal  Communist  parties.  They  can 
broadcast  as  much  as  they  wish,  and  as  their 
progranmies  on  Ulster  have  shown  they  can 
win  all  the  prizes  for  vicious  Inaccuracy. 

"The  West  has  far  fewer  means  at  Its  dis- 
posal. To  give  up  Radio  Free  Europe  would 


be  a  gratuitous  act  of  appeasement  that 
would  unbalance  things  even  more  and 
would  be  a  very  severe  blow  to  the  millions 
of  people  in  Eastern  Europe  who  still  look  to 
the  West  not  -only  for  information  but  for 
the  defense  of  values  In  which  they  believe, 
and  which  even  many  progressive  Commu- 
nists regard  as  vital  for  the  salvation  of  their 
system," 

Congress  has  not  debated  tlie  q\iestion 
thoroughly,  and  presumably  hasn't  studied 
the  facts  contained  In  the  special  reports 
which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  had  prepared.  If  these  were  made 
public,  the  nation  would  learn  of  the  impor- 


tance   of    Radio    Free    Europe    and    Radio 

Libertv. 

The  United  States  has  performed  no 
greater  act  of  information  distribution  than 
lias  been  accomplished  by  radio  stations  that 
tell  what  is  happening  .all  over  the  wxirld.  In- 
cluding events  of  international  significance 
This  news  reaching  into  Communist  coun- 
tries has  been  useful  in  contradicting  prop- 
aganda misreprrseiuatlons 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  puzzled 
that  any  effort  should  be  made  to  abolish  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  which 
have  rendered  so  valuable  a  service  to  the 
world. 


SENATE— Frirfai/,  March  3,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  as 
the  hearts  of  man  everywhere  are  up- 
lifted to  Thee  on  this  World  Day  of 
Prayer,  we  beseech  Thee  to  teach  us  to 
pray  without  ceasing.  As  prayers  ascend 
in  many  languages,  may  the  nations 
learn  anew  the  oneness  of  the  human 
race.  Lift  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere 
to  the  loyalty  and  love  which  transcends 
all  earthly  loyalties  and  love — the  love  of 
God  our  Creator  and  Redeemer.  By  draw- 
ing closer  to  Thee,  may  the  peoples  of 
the  world  be  drawn  closer  to  one  another. 
Hear  the  prayers  which  are  spoken  and 
those  deeper  prayers  which  are  never 
said.  We  ask  it  in  His  name  who  taught 
us  to  pray  "Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Ellenderi  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter. 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3, 1972. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, March  2,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  645,  S.  2713. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  2713.  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  provide  care  for  narcotic  addicts  who 
are  placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole, 
or  mandatorily  released. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  Une  7,  after  the  word  "title",  insert  a 
comma  and  "or  a  drug  dependent  person 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2<q)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  <42  U.S.C.  201),":  on  page  2, 
hne  18,  after  the  word  "title",  insert  a 
comma  and  "or  a  drug  dependent  person 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2iq>  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended  1 42  U.S.C.  201  * ," ;  and.  on  page 
3,  after  line  7,  in.sert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  343(b)  of  part  E  of  title 
III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
repealed. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
3651  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  para- 
graph before  the  last  one: 

"The  court  may  require  a  person  who  Is 
an  addict  within  the  meaning  of  section  4251 
(a)  of  this  title,  or  a  drug  dependent  per- 
son within  the  meaning  of  section  2(q)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  201),  as  a  condition  of  probation, 


to  participate  in  the  comunlty  supervision 
programs  authorized  by  section  4255  of  this 
title  for  all  or  part  of  the  period  of  proba- 
tion: Provided.  That  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  a  suitable  program  Is  available  If 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  the 
person's  participation  in  the  pro^'ram  should 
be  t<rmlnat«d.  because  the  person  can  de- 
rive no  further  significant  benefits  from  par- 
ticipation or  because  his  participation  ad- 
versely affects  the  rehabilitation  of  other  par- 
ticipants, he  shall  .so  notify  the  court,  which 
shall  thereupon,  by  order,  make  such  other 
provision  with  respect  to  the  person  on  pro- 
bation as  it  deems  appropriate," 

Sec.  2,  Section  le.)  of  section  4203  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
paragraph  between  the  third  and  fourth : 

"The  Board  may  require  a  parolee,  or  a 
prisoner  released  pursuant  to  section  4164  of 
this  title,  who  is  an  addict  within,  the  mean- 
ing of  section  4251  fa)  of  this  title,  or  a  drug 
dependent  person  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2(q)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  (42  U.SC  20n.  as  a  condition 
of  parole  or  release  to  participate  in  the  com- 
munity supervision  programs  authorized  by 
section  4255  of  this  title  for  all  or  part  of  the 
period  of  parole:  Provided,  That  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  a  suitable  program  Is  avail- 
able. If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  person's  participation  In  the  program 
should  be  terminated,  because  the  person  can 
derive  no  further  significant  benefits  from 
participation  or  because  his  participation  ad- 
versely affects  the  rehabilitation  of  other 
participants,  he  shall  so  notify  the  Board  of 
Parole,  which  shall  thereupon  make  such 
other  provision  with  respect  to  the  person  as 
It  deems  appropriate  " 

Sec.  3  Subsection  343ibi  of  part  E  of  title 
III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
thiit  the  Senate  act  favorably  on  S.  2713, 
a  bill  providing  for  narcotic  addicts  who 
are  placed  on  probation,  released  on  pa- 
role, or  mandatorily  released. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  fulfill 
an  unmet  need  for  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts  and  other  dru^  abusers  who  are 
sentenced  to  confinement  by  the  Fed- 
eral couru^.  At  present,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  prisoners  with  histories  of  drug 
and  narcotic  abu.>^e  qualify  for  .sentencing 
under  the  Naixotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  and  the  legislation  before  us 
today  will  go  a  long  step  toward  filling 
this  gap  for  those  individuals  who  rec- 
ognize a  need  for  treatment. 

Tlie  institutional  pha^e  of  the  treat- 
ment program  is  authorized  under  gen- 
eral authority  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment, care,  rehabihtation.  and  reforma- 
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t  on  of  offenders,  but  this  legislation 
V  ould  provide  the  supervisory  aftercare 
essential  to  effective  treatment. 

This  legislation  has  been  carefully  con- 

dered  by  the  Subcomiruttee  on  National 
flenitentiaries  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Jidiciarj-,  which  recommend  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ffcr  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
iiito  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nitions  on  the  Executive  Calender,  under 
>  ew  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
p  roceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
t:ve  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

>re.  The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  New  Report,  will  be 
s  ated. 
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FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
r*ad  the  nominations  in  the  Farm  Credit 
.•^Jdministration  as  follows: 

Mslvln  E.  Sims,  of  IlUnols,  to  be  a  member 
the    Federal    Farm    Credit    Board.    Farm 

edit  Administration,  for  a  term  expiring 
Xlarch  31.   1978. 

E.  Rlddell  Lage,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Bjard,  Farni 
Ctedlt  Administration,  for  a  term  expiring 
March  31.   1978. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

uianimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
b^  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tnns  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 

oc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
UJianimous  consent  that  the  President 
b(  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
ti  m  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
jve  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 

sitieration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,   and   the 
resumed    the    consideration    of 

lefeislative  business. 


mo 


ORDER  OF  BUSIN^ESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcre.  Does  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
ne rity  leader,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gdrneyi.  desire  recognition  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcre.  At  this  time.  then,  in  accordance 
w"th  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recoc- 
ni;es  the  distingui-^hed  Senator  from 
Miryland  iMr.  BE.^LL'  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

'The  remarks  Mr.  Beall  made  at  this 
pcint  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3290  are 


printed  m  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions. > 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Is  there  routine  morning  business  to 
be  transacted  at  this  time? 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Allen  I  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1971  i,wlth  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  B.\nkine  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMx\niTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  ifor  Mr. 
Chiles)  .  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  without  amendment: 

S.  1058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atrricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  a^  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  so  as  to  authorize  certain  grape- 
fruit marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an 
assessment  agalns'  handlers  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  a  marketing  promotion  program 
to  also  provide  for  a  credit  against  such  as- 
sessment in  the  case  of  handlers  who  expend 
directly  for  marketing  promotion  (Rept.  92- 
683). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and  by  unanimous  con.«ent.  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

Bv  Mr  BEAtX: 
S,  3290.  A  bir.  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  title   18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
youth  offenders.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  CHTRCH: 
S.J,  Res,  212,  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  call  a  series  of  four  White 
House  Issue-Oriented  Subconference.s  on 
Aging  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare, 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND   JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  BEALL: 

S,  3290,  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
vi^i-ns  of  titip  18.  United  States  Cede,  re- 
lating to  youth  ofTf  nders.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  nn  the  .ludiciarv. 

Mr.  B?:aLL.  Mr.  President,  recent 
court  decisions  construing  the  Youth 
Corrections  Acf  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  of  great  concern  to  the 
Congress. 


This  act,  originally  considered  and  ap- 
proved in  1950  was  designed  to  provide 
to  the  sentencing  judge  an  alternative  to 
incarceration  in  adult  institutions  for 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
22.  The  legislative  history  of  the  act 
clearly  indicates  that  its  provisions  were 
not  contemplated  for  use  in  every  in- 
stance where  possible  but  instead  that 
the  provisions  were  added  as  tools  which 
the  court  could  use  as  it  determined  to  be 
appropriate. 

I  am  certainly  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions which  would  allow  emphasis  on 
rehabilitation  in  cases  where  a  yoimg 
person  is  likely  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  turn  to  constructive  be- 
havior. A  young  person  who  steals  a 
car.  develops  a  drug  habit  or  shoplifts 
from  the  comer  market  can  more  than 
likely  be  made  aware  of  the  mistakes  he 
has  made  and  turned  in  a  different  di- 
rection to  become  a  productive  member 
of  our  society.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
assist  these  youngsters  and  help  them 
where  possible.  I  believe  these  same 
thoughts  were  in  the  minds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  approved  the  origi- 
nal Youth  Corrections  Act  in  1950. 

A  reading  of  the  legislative  history 
seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  Con- 
gress wanted  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
incarceration  in  an  adult  institution 
where  the  sentencing  judge  felt  such  an 
alternative  appropriate.  Thus  the  House 
Committee  on  Judiciai-y  commented  at 
the  time  of  enactment  that — 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to 
make  available  for  the  discretionary  use  of 
the  Federal  Judges  a  system  for  the  sentenc- 
ing and  treatment  of  persons  under  the  age 
22  years  .  . . 

Nowhere  in  the  committee  reports,  at 
the  committee  hearings  or  in  the  debates 
on  the  floor  is  there  any  indication  that 
a  judge  is  precluded  from  imposing  a 
regular  adult  sentence  unless  he  first 
finds  that  an  eligible  defendant  will  not 
receive  any  benefit  from  the  Youth  Act 
sentence. 

However,  decisions  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coltmibia  have 
interpreted  the  law  in  quite  a  different 
light,  and,  I  am  afraid,  have  perverted 
the  use  of  this  legislation  in  a  wav  that 
is  detrimental  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
tri:t  of  Columbia  and  its  environs. 

In  both  of  the  cases  involved  <  United 
States  V.  Ward,  A.C.  Cir.  Nos.  71-1654 
and  71-1677  and  U.S.  v.  Waters  141  U.S. 
App,  DC.  289)  the  court  suggested  that 
the  Congress  intended  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  to  receive  priority  over 
a  .sentence  under  the  regulnr  nduit  sen- 
<  f-ncing  provisions,  no  matter  how  serious 
tbr  'Offense. 

Thus  in  the  Waters  ca.':e  the  court  of 
ppne'ls  decided  that  the  trial  court  must 
find  affirmatively  thot  a  youthful  of- 
fender will  not  benefit  from  sentencing 
under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  before 
the  court  can  sentence  under  ret^ular 
adi'lt  statutes.  To  find  thot  an  offender 
ennot  benefit  from  the  youth  correc- 
tions provisions  would  ."^eem  to  be  almost 
impossible  since  it  is  unlikely  thnt  any 
trill  judge  can  make  su-h  a  fnding 
with  pny  degree  of  assu-ance.  In  es- 
sence it  requires  the  court  to  find  the 
oiTender  beyond  hope  and  requ'res  the 
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proof  of  a  negative  fact  about  which  no 
one  can  be  certain. 

The  result  of  this  trend  has  been  the 
sentencing,  under  the  Youth  Offenders 
Act.  of  defendants  gtiilty  of  murder  and 
other  violent  crimes  with  the  real  pos- 
sibility that  they  will  be  walking  the 
streets  again  in  a  matter  of  months.  An 
article  in  the  Evening  Star  of  November 
13  gives  two  excellent  examples  of  the 
problem. 

Two  young  men,  both  under  22,  were 
sentenced  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

One  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
the  murder  of  a  grocery  store  owner  diu:- 
ing  a  robbery  last  January.  The  jury 
came  in  with  a  recommendation  of  life 
imprisonment.  The  trial  judge,  wary  no 
doubt  of  the  higher  court  rulings,  sent 
the  man  to  the  Youth  Center  at  Lorton, 
although  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
pointed  out  that  this  would  probably 
mean  he  would  be  released  within  a  mat- 
ter of  months. 

In  a  second  case,  a  defendant  was  com- 
mitted for  killing  an  elderly  landlord  who 
had  discovered  him '  seUing  dope  to  a 
teenager.  The  victim  was  murdered  when 
the  defendant  beat  and  strangled  him 
and  shoved  r.  Coke  bottle  down  his 
throat  in  what  the  trial  judge  described 
as  "the  most  brutal  murder  I  have  ever 
seen."  Yet,  he  too  was  sentenced  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act  even  though 
the  average  period  of  incarceration  under 
the  act  is  now  less  than  12  months. 

From  cases  such  as  these,  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  the  offenders  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  ones  who  have  committed 
serious  and  violent  offenses.  They  are  in- 
dividuals who  in  past  years  would  have 
teen  incarcerated  only  to  be  released 
when  the  parole  board  decided  that  they 
were  not  a  danger  to  society  and  were 
sufficiently  rehabilitated  to  take  their 
place  with  other  citizens. 

Figures  that  are  a  matter  of  court 
record  point  out  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  problem.  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell 
of  the  Federal  district  court  alluded  to 
some  of  the  facts  that  are  of  great  con- 
cern in  the  Alsbrook  case.  He  stated 
there,  in  his  findings  of  facts,  that  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act — 

Robbery,  rape  and  homicide  commltmenta 
In  1967  averaged  32  months  from  sentence 
to  parole.  By  1970.  the  figure  was  down  to  ap- 
proximately 11  months  and  In  1971,  at  the 
most  eight  to  ten  months.  Analysis  of  In- 
formation submitted  by  the  U.S.  Attorney 
based  on  Police  Department  data  received 
In  turn  from  the  correction  authorities  shows 
numerous  cases  of  serious  offenders  com- 
mitted under  the  Youth  Act  for  armed  rob- 
bery, rape,  murder  or  aggravated  assaults 
who  spent  periods  In  the  Youth  Center  sub- 
stantially less  than  six  months,  having  been 
sentenced  to  periods  of  six,  eight,  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  In  some  cases  such  defend- 
ants were  In  the  Youth  Center  only  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  months. 

Originally,  the  Youthful  Offenders  Act 
contemplated  the  incarceration  of  these 
young  people  until  it  was  possible  to  re- 
lease them  under  proper  conditions. 
Becords  such  as  those  above  indicate 
that  in  the  beginning  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed a''d  o'^ondf^-^  were  only  released 
Tvhen  ready.  Today,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Today  offenders  are  released 


because  of  the  overcrowded  conditions  of 
the  institutions  where  they  are  sent  for 
treatment.  The  criteria  for  release, 
therefore,  seems  to  no  longer  be  the 
condition  of  the  individual,  but  rather 
the  condition  of  the  institution;  some- 
thing that  certainly  was  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Congress.  In  fact,  section 
5012  of  the  act  expressly  indicates  to  the 
contrary  for  It  says: 

No  youth  offender  shall  be  committed  to 
the  Attorney  Oenertil  under  this  chapter  un- 
til the  Director  shall  certify  that  proper  and 
adequate  treatment  facilities  have  been 
provided. 

While  this  no  doubt  weis  meant  to  apply 
to  the  period  immediately  following  en- 
actment, It  does  give  some  indication  of 
Congress  intent  that  normal  sentencing 
be  followed  except  where  proper  facilities 
are  available. 

I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  proper  and 
adequate  facilities  are  no  longer  avail- 
able in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  be- 
lieve that  until  they  are,  the  courts  must 
take  this  into  consideration  as  they  act 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  area. 

To  deal  with  this  situation.  Congress 
should  enact  legislation  that  will  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  court's  mind  that  the  use 
of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  is  intended 
to  be  discretionary  and  not  virtually 
mandatory.  While  it  is  possible  that  the 
court  of  appeals  will  alter  its  previous 
ruling  to  take  care  of  the  problem.  I 
believe  that  this  corrective  measure  is 
needed  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  our  inten- 
tion in  such  cases. 

I  am,  therefore,  submitting:  a  bill  that 
would  amend  section  SOlOid'  of  the  art 
to  make  clear  the  discretion  available 
to  the  trial  court. 

In  the  same  legislation,  I  am  amend- 
ing section  5017  of  the  act  which  would 
establish  a  new  process  for  the  release 
of  violent  offenders  sentenced  under  the 
act.  Under  the  new  wording,  a  violent 
youtliful  offender  would  not  be  released 
before  his  term  is  up  unless  the  court 
which  sentenced  him  determines  that  he 
dees  not  endanger  the  public  and  au- 
thorizes his  release.  Violent  offenses  for 
which  such  a  proceeding  must  be  used  are 
defined  as  murder,  manslaughter,  rape, 
kidnapping,  maiming,  robbery  and  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon — or  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  such 
a  measure  needs  enactment  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  for  the  protection  of 
our  citizens.  If  we  are  going  to  allow  the 
court  to  sentence  a  violent  offender  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Art.  I  believe  it 
only  fair  to  require  the  same  court  to  de- 
cide when  the  offender  should  be  released 
to  mingle  with  the  public. 

We  must  do  our  best  to  rehabilitate 
young  people  who  run  afoul  of  the  law — 
but  we  cannot  condone  a  corrections  pro- 
cedure which  imposes  the  present  burden 
on  lawful  citizens.  Their  rights  and  their 
protection  must  come  first. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  realize  that  thc^e 
measures,  if  enacted,  would  necessitate 
additional  facilities  and  personnel  to  run 
a  true  rehabilitation  program.  In  fact, 
these  facilities  are  needed  now  even  with- 
out the  changes  I  have  proposed. 

Judge  Gesell  in  the  Alsbrook  case  di- 


rected the  Attorney  General  to  join  with 
the  city  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  develop  a  plan  that  would  take  care 
of  the  prison  population  sentenced  under 
the  Youtliful  Offenders  Act.  I  am  today 
notifying  the  Attorney  General  of  my  in- 
terest in  assisting  him  in  securing  the 
necessary  approval  from  the  Congress  for 
additional  funds  for  tins  purpose,  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  our  citizens  are  willing  to 
pay  for  new  facilities  if  it  will  help  to 
keep  violent  hoodlums  off  the  streets  and 
hopefully  rehabilitate  those  who  can  be 
rehabilitated, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  materials 
bearing  on  the  need  for  tliis  legislation.  I 
am  submittmg  for  the  perusal  of  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  pleadings  and 
findings  from  the  Alsbrook  case,  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Evening  Star  of  November 
13:  a  supplementary  memorandum  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  United  States 
of  America  against  Carl  M,  Reed,  and  a 
copy  of  a  letter  on  this  subject  which  I 
received  from  the  US,  attorney  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr,  Harold  H, 
Titus,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  bill  which  I  am  today  introducing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  f ollows : 
S    3290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unned  States  of 
America  m  Congress  a.'^iembled,  That  section 
5010(b)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  the  court.  In  any  case, 
from  sentencing  a  youth  offender  under  any 
other  applicable  penally  provision," 

Sec,  2,  Section  5017  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(f)  (1)  Notwlthst.mding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  no  youth  offender  com- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  or  ici  of  sec- 
tion 5010  of  this  title  on  the  ba^ls  of  a  con- 
viction of  any  crime  of  violence  shall  be 
released  conditionally  or  unconditionally 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  until  the  court, 
which  sentenced  such  offender  pursuant  to 
such  conviction  determines  that  his  release 
would  not  endaneer  the  public  Such  a  deter- 
mination by  the  court  is  to  be  made  only 
after  consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Division  and  other  data  avail- 
able to  the  court  bearing  on  the  advisability 
of  release.  No  youth  offender  shall  be  re- 
leased until  the  court  so  rules  as  above  or 
the  niaximum  .sentence  Imposed  on  the  of- 
fender expires,  whichever  first  occurs, 

"(2i  .^s  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'crime  of  violence'  includes  murder,  man- 
slaughter, rape,  kidnaping,  maiming,  rob- 
ber>'  and  a.ssaults  with  de;-idly  weapons  and 
an  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned," 

(US,  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia] 

UNrrED  Statks  of  Amfrica  r. 

James  A    Alsbrook 

(Criminal  Case  Nos.  1065-71.  1473-711 

Tlie  exoerlence  of  the  Office  of  the  United 

.States    Attorney    has    enget^dered    the    fear 

that  crimes  of  violence  committed  upon  the 

citizenry  of  the   District   of  Columbia  have 

been  peroetrated  by  many  Individuals  who 

have  had  previous  experience  bs  convicted 

defendants   in   the  criminal   Jtistlce  system. 

The  problem  of  repeating  offe:-ders  makes 

it  Imperative  that  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
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n  re-examine  the  philosophy,  operation 
1  function  of  the  corrections  system  in 
;  District  of  Columbia.  The  Instant  case 
ates  the  opportunity  to  examine  one  ma- 
area  of  the  corrections  system,  iiamely. 
;  Youth  Corrections  Act. 
The  attached  exhibits  comprise  statistics 
lied  with  the  assistance  of  the  Metro- 
itan  Police  Department  which  purport 
represent  the  following: 
^.  The  total  number  of  offenders  con- 
ted  of  rape,  robbery,  and  homicide  who 
e  parolees  and  or  residents  of  Commu- 
y  Treatment  Centers  i  half-way  houses) 
of  November  2,  1971.- 

3.  The  total  number  of  youth  offenders 
irged  with  rape  robbery  and  hcmlcide 
o  have  been  rearrested  between  the 
■nths  of  March  through  October.  1971. 
:.  Excerpt.  Third  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
,jor  Violators  Brar.ch.  Criminal  Investiga- 
n  Division,  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
nt. 

.  The   average   time    of   commitment   for 
robbery   and   homicide   to   the   Youth 
Center  at  Lorton  from  sentence 
e  to  parole  has  been: 

Months 

7    32,09 

22,  78 

17,03 

10,95 

1 . 
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II.  No  distinction  whatsoever  is  made  be- 
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15 
15 
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159 
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In  each  of  the  exhibits  the  length  of 
selter.ce  is  either  six  years  or  a  figure  in 
exi  ess  of  six  years.  Wherever  six  years  is 
Indicated,  it  me^ns  that  the  defendant  was 
seitenced  under  18  U.SC,  5  5010fb):  where 
th  '  period  of  sentence  Is  greater  than  six 
yei.rs  it  meai;s  that  the  defendant  was  sen- 
teiced  ur.der  18  U  S  C,  §  SOlOfci  , 


tween  commitments  under  18  U  S  C,  §  5010 
(b)  and  under  18  U,S.C.  §  5010(C)  In  terms 
of  commitment  time, 

3,  The  dramatic  yearly  decrease  in  the  av- 
erage commitment  time  would  Indicate  re- 
lease procedures  are  used  to  control  the  in- 
mate population  rather  than  to  rehabilitate. 

4,  The  large  number  of  violent  youth  of- 
fenders rearrested  after  release  in  the  com- 
munity creates  the  presumption  that  reha- 
bilitation is  not  being  achieved  under  the 
Youth  Correction  Act  as  presently  Imple- 
mented, 

5,  In  our  survey  and  within  our  personal 
experience  in  the  Judicial  system,  it  appears 
that  virtually  no  violent  youthful  offender 
submitted  for  examination  under  18  U  S,C, 
§  SOlOiei  is  rejected  for  sentence  under  the 
Youth  Correction  Act  Therefore,  we  con- 
clude that  no  meaningful  standards  exist 
whereby  it  can  be  determined  which  youth- 
ful offenders  can  be  rehabilitated  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act, 

6,  Our  statistics  lack  Information  concern- 
ing the  time  an  offender  is  released  to  a 
Community  Treatment  Center  prior  to  pa- 
role. The  information  contained  in  Exhibit 
C.  the  Third  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Major 
Violators  Unit,  highlights  the  need  to 'know 
this  salient  fact.  The  random  examples  cited 
in  Exhibit  C  also  create  the  need  to  know 
the  nature,  extent,  quality,  and  date  con- 
cerning antidrug  abuse  procedures  It  would 
appear  that  although  urine  surveillance  is 
employed,  a  failure  to  pass  urinalysis  has 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  offender's  inex- 
orable march  to  parole  within  the  previously 
computed  period  of  time.  Moreover,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  failure  to  pass  urinalysis  car- 
ried with  it  no  sanction  such  as  the  obvious 
one.  viz,  to  wl'hdraw  the  offender  from  the 
Community  Treatment  Center, 

7,  Our  inquiry,  therefore,  Is  twofold: 


a.  Does  the  underlying  data  concerning 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  support  the  contention  that  reha- 
bilitation is  being  achieved? 

b,  'What  is  the  Impact  of  this  operation 
and  implementation  of  this  Act  upon  the 
safety  of  the  public  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Wherefore,  to  assist  the  Court  In  Its  con- 
tinuing Inquiry,  we  respectfully  move  the 
Court  to  order  production  of  the  following 
information: 

1,  The  monthly  urine  surveillance  reports 
on  all  youthful  offenders  committed  under  18 
use,  §§  5010(b)  and  5010(c)  since  the  In- 
ception of  the  urine  surveillance  procedure. 

2-  A  list  of  youthful  felons  In  community 
control  centers  who  have  been  rearrested 
since  January  1,  1967, 

3,  A  list  of  all  furloughs  authorized  for 
youthful  felons  since  January  1,  1967,  and 
the  number  of  rearrests  while  on  furlough. 

4,  The  urinalysis  reports  of  all  furlough 
returnees  since  the  inception  of  the  furlough 
program, 

5,  A  list  of  persons  since  January  1,  1967, 
committed  to  the  Youth  Center  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  who  were  sentenced 
there  despite  a  contrary  recommendation  by 
the  Department  of  Corrections. 

6,  The  dates  on  w^hlch  all  youth  offenders 
listed  on  the  attached  exhibits  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  half-way  house  facility. 

7,  A  list  of  youthful  offenders  rejected 
in  the  past  four  years  for  treatment  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  A.  Flannert, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
Richard  A.  Hibey, 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 
Robert  A.  Shuker. 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 


D  C-  No, 


Offense 


Sentence 

years   Sentence  date     Date  m  center    Date  of  parole   Date  of  escape    Date  of  rearrest  Charge 


Served 


Robbery. 

Manslaugtiter. 

Robbery 

do 

...do 

Rape.. 

Robbery 

do 

do 

Murder  2.  .  . 

I  83.. Robbery.. 

do 

05... Rape 

38 Robbery 

32     ..   do 

28 do 

54 do 

do- 

Att,  robbery.. 

Robbery..     .. 

, do 


6 
6 
15 
12 
6 
6 
7 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


July 

Jan 

Dec 

Sept 

Dae, 

Oct, 

Sept,  11,  1967   Mar, 

July      7,  1967     Apr, 

Jan,     9,1967     Mar, 

June  23,  1%7  Dec. 

Oct,    23,  1%7  Aug. 

Nov,  15,  1%7     Now 

Oct.   31   1%7        July 

Oct,    27,1967  Apr, 

Nov,  15,1967  May  27,1969 

Dec,     8  1%7  Sept.25.l%9 


3  .   967  Aug.  29.1%9 23  months, 

7  1967 Feb.  31,1971    49  months. 

20,  1%7     Apr,  31,1971 40  months 

15,1967    Apr.     1.1971  43  months  to  center. 

24,1967    Apr,  31,1971 40  months, 

13,1%7   - Mar,  18.1970 29  months, 

27,  1%9 18  months, 

9.1969 21  months, 

13. 1970 39  months. 

23,1968  18  months, 

1, 1%9  22  months, 

7,1%9 24  months 

6,1971 46  months. 

2.1970 30  months. 

18  months. 
22  months. 


f^ov.    7.1967  Aug,     1.1967  21  months. 

May     6,1967   Apr    16,1971 46  months. 

feb    27,1967   Mar,  23, 1970 37  months. 

May    15, 1967     Jan     26, 1971  43  months. 

July   31,1%7    Apr,  31,1971 :.;.;.;.:  45  months. 


8i03. 


...  Robbery 

...  AWIC,  att,  robbery. 

...   Robbery 

do 

...  Rape 

...  Robbery , 

...   Rape 

..  Robbery 

do 

-,do 

154*67 do 

151|38 AWIC   rape. 


157:89.. Att,  robbery. 


47 
57|29, 
67. 


May  7  1968 
Sep'.  2C,  1968 
June  5,1968 
Oct  8,  1965 
Sept,  9,  1968 
Dec,  23,  1968 
Apr,  12,  1968 
June  21.  1968 
June  28,  1968 
Jan.  8,  1968 
June  7,  1968 
Oct      4,  1%8 


146:03 Robbery. 

157111 


D^c,     2  1968  UNCD 

Apr,  14,1971 
Aug    21   1968 


...do...- 

158179 do. 

159' 71 do '..'. ..'.v.. 

45 Att-  robbery 

47 -  Armed  and  plain  robbery  (2). 

Robbery..- 

do 

Armed  robbery 

156*4 Rape I 

158128.- Armed  robbery 

151^69 AWIC  robbery     .       . 

154<47. Robbery 

158:35 do 

162(39 ...do.;;;;;;":;;;;;i;;"; 


6 

12 
6 
6 
S 

10 
6 
8 
6 
7 


Apr  22  1968 
July  26  1968 
May  17  1%8 
Oct,  4  1%8 
Sept  13,  1%8 
Sept,  9  1968 
Mar  27  1968 
June  25  !%8 
Aug  30  1968 
Nov.  15  1968 
Aug.  23,  1%8 
June  21  1%8 
June  28  1%S 
Nov,  17,1969 


Apr.  16,1971 


Aug,  22,1969 15  months, 

Oct.     8.1969 13monttiS- 

June  17.1970 24  months. 

Apr,   10,1970 18  months, 

June  17.1970  21  months, 

Apr-   16,1971 28  months, 

Oct,   29.1971 38  months, 

Nov.  13,1970  29  months. 

Apr.  23.  1970  22  months. 

Nov.  17,1969 23  months. 

Nov.  28.1969 17  months. 

Mar.  17.1970 17  months  to 

center. 
28  months. 

June  10.1970 22  months  to 

center. 

-. 36  months. 

Dec.  11.1970  29  months. 

July   15,1970  14  months. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


1971  28  months. 

13,1970  17  months. 


May  20,1970  20  months, 

July  3,1969  16  months. 

Feb.  26,1970 20  months, 

Oct,  8,1%9  14  months, 

Apr,  16.  1971 - 29  months. 

Mar  23.1970  July   20. 1971     PPW,  shotgun  19  months, 

Apr-  3,1970  Aug,  25,1971     C,S,A 20  months, 

July  26,1971  Sept  29, 1971  do 36  months, 

Apr,  15,1971 - 17  months. 
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DC  D.C-  No. 


Orlense 


Sentence 

years   Sentence  date    Date  in  center    Date  of  parole    Date  of  escape    Date  ot  reaitest  Cnaige 


Sened 


158511 Robbery 

160786 Armed  robbery. 

158345 Rape 

160725 ---  Robbery 

162099-..- do.. 

160519- Armed  robbery. 

16104  do.. 

15:'481 Robbery 

158619        Armed  robbery. 

160798 do. 


161049 Robbery 

158273        ....  Armed  robbery. 

153775 Robbery.. 

161115               .  Armed  robbery. 
1616C9 do  


151518  ...  Robbery 

161299 do   - 

151117  .--  Armed  robbery 

152425.   Robbery 

155542 do   

163256        Armed  robbery 

160822        Robbery 

159216 do   ..-- 

159118  .  .  Pel.  murd.  and  ADW  msightr. 

161939... Robbery 

162667  ...  Armed  robbery.- ... 

161625     Robbery 

161013 do -.-- 

161218    --.-do  

158334  ...  AWIC  robbery.. 

151893     .       ...  Armed  robbery- 

162217.   .   .  ...  Robbery 

165244  .        ..do 

162522.... Armed  robbery 

159489  .  .  Bank  robbery 

162500  ...  Assault  rape  (armed) 

151102  ..  Armed  robbery 

162317  .  ADW  and  robbery 

162157.  .  Robbery 

162698 Assault,  att,  robbery 

161831 Armed  robbery...- 

158753      .  Robbery 

161861 ...do 

152279-   -do 

162019  .  .  Armed  robbery. 

160492     Robbery - 

160813 -do.- 

150535          ,.  .  Armed  and  plain  robbery  — 
158327--.- Rape 

Armed  robbery 

do 

Robbery 

151917  Armed  robbery 

do 

Robbery 

157616     do. 

152763 do. 

163136 .   .do- 

1S2457 do. 

143490 do. 


158756 CDW  gun  and  armed  robbery. 


1970 


Robery-   - ., -   -     -    -. 

(Armed)  robbery  and  ADW. 
Robbery 


162104 
167942- 
157653 

157107- 

165363 

164176 

148912. 

162414. 

153082 

165292 

16:j369. 

164541 .  Robbery. 

163333 - do 

165912.- Armed  robbery... 

2  att,  robbery 

163728 (.Armed)  robbery. 

158318  do 


do , 

Armed  robbery 

do  , 

Robbery.-  - -  - 

Assault  sup,  of  jury,.-   

Att,  robbery  w  armed  (Murder  1), 

Armed  robbery -   - 

-do. 


163994 ;;...do 

150097 2nd  degree  murder,  manslaughter.. 

164379 (Armed)  robbery 

165144  do 

161049- 2d  M  and  AWf  robbery  (IVlurder  1). 

162713... Robbery 

164710  ..  .  do 

164174 do 

165214 2d  degree  murder 

164759 (Armed)  robbery. 

155772 do 

151722 do 

153522 .     ■■"■  do 

154612 do  " 

158286... Robbery 

163300- (Armed)  robbery       .  . 

160537... Robbery..   .  ... 

150654 do .^ 

153073 (Murder  1)  attempt,  armed  robbery. 

165307 (Armed)  robbery 

164351 Armed  robbery , 

165483 (Armed)  Carnal  knowledge , 


6 

10 
8 
7 

10 
6 
6 
6 

15 
6 

9 
10 
6 
6 
6 

6 
5 


10 

e 

10 
6 
6 
6 

10 
6 
5 

10 
5 
7 

10 

10 
6 
6 

10 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
8 
6 
6 
8 
6 
6 

15 
8 
6 

12 

10 
6 

10 
5 
6 
6 


(2) 


Feb, 
Dec, 
Apr, 
Dec, 

Aug, 
Aug, 


25, 1969 

19,  1969 

25,  1%9 

4,  1969 

1, 1969 

8, 1%9 

do 

Jan,  lU,  1%9 
May  9. 1969 
May   28,  1969 

Jan  4,  1969 
July  25,  1969 
Dec,  17,  1%9 
June  13, 1%9 
Aug,    8,1969 


Apr,  16,  1971 
Apr,  20,  1971 
July  22,1970 
Mar,  23,1971 
February  1971 
Feb,  26  1970 
Dec,  4,  1970  . 
Sept  16,1970 
Sept,  U,  1970 
Oct    22,1971   . 


Aug,  10,1971 


Jan,  18,1971 
February  1971 
Mar  27,  1970 
February  1971 


Dec,  5, 
June  27, 
Aug,  8, 
Oct,  22, 
Feb,  28, 
Oct,  31, 
Mar,  14, 
Nov,  21, 
Oct,  19, 
July  8, 
July  13, 
Dec,  1, 
May  29, 
Aug,  28, 
Feb,  14 
May  19, 
Sept,  5. 
Dec,  5, 
Nov,  20, 
May  9 
Apr,  18, 
July  11 
Oct  10, 
Nov,  2d. 
do-, 
Oct,  24, 
May  23 
July  25, 
Aug,  1, 
Aug,  15, 
May  29 
Aug,  27, 
Apr,  18 
Jan,  17, 
Oct,  24 
Mar,  14, 
July  29, 
May  16, 
Jan,  12, 
June  13 
Oct,  31, 
Dec,  3, 
riov,  25, 
Mar  13, 
May  16 
July    18 


1969    Sept,    8,  1971 

1969  

1969     

1969 

1969     

1969     

1959  

1959     

1969 

1969   

1969     

1969     

1%9     

1959     

1%9     

1969        

1959     

1959     

1%9 

1959     

1953       

1969     

1960  

1959  


1%9 
1971 
1%9 
1969 
1%9 
1959 
1959 
1%9 
1%9 
1%9 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1%9 
1969 
1959 
1969 
1969 
1%9 
1%9 
1969 


Aug,  14, 
Mat,  27, 
Dec,  31 
Sept,  1 
Feb,  26, 
June  8 
Apr  16 
Jan,  U 
Feb,  31 
Dec,  31, 
Aug,  13, 
Apr,  16, 
Jan,  2 
June  IJ, 
July  31 
Apr,  16, 
June  28 
Apr,  28, 
July  22, 
Feb,  2, 
Feb,  31, 

-do. 

Apfv  16, 
June  17, 
Apr  16 
Sept,  22 
Aug,  13, 
Feb,  31. 

do- 


1971  , 

1970 

1959  , 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1969 

1971 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1970 

1970 

1971 


1971 
1971 
1971 
1970 
1971 
1971 


Dec, 

9,1969 

Aug, 

18, 1970 

Apr, 

16,1971 

Aug, 

18,1970 

Jan. 

22  1971 

Mar, 

22  1971 

Feb, 

18,1971 

Oct, 

29  1%9 

July 

9  1971 

July 

28,1971 

Apr 

16,1971 

Jan 

22,1971 

Oct, 

6  1970 

Feb, 

4  1971 

Oct, 

1,1971 

Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
Sept. 


12,1971 

7.1971 

30, 1971 

3.1971 


July  11,1971 


July 
May 
May 
July 
Oct, 
Aug 


13,1971 
16,1971 
22,1971 
14.1971 
21,1971 
24,  1971 


26  months, 

16  months. 

15  months. 

Oo 

18  months. 

6  months. 

16  months. 

21  months. 

16  months. 

29  months  to 

center. 

32  months. 

17  months. 

14  months. 

9  months 

18  months  to 

center, 

22  months. 

26  months. 

7  months, 

2  months, 

19  months, 

16  months, 

15  months, 

17  months, 

14  months. 

20  months. 

5  months, 

21  months. 

.-. 23  months. 

3  months. 

28  months. 

14  months. 

19  months. 

19  months. 

17  months. 

14  months. 

— 10  months. 

19  months. 

16  months. 

17  months. 

19  months. 

18  months. 

16  months. 

26  months. 

18  months. 

18  months. 

7  months. 

12  months. 

- 24  months. 

18  months. 

Robbery 15  months. 

Armed  robbery 24  months. 

CSA 19  months. 

CDW  gun 5  months. 

19  months. 

25  months. 

PL 18  months. 

2d  degree  murder...  13  months. 

Homicide 11  months. 

UNA.  PIC 23  months. 

Robbery 17  months. 

Armed  robbery 24  months. 


5 

Jan 
Sepl 

13,1970 

5 

17,1970 

7 

July 

24, 1970 

in 

Oct, 

9  1970 

10 

Mar, 

5,  1970 

14 

Mar 

13,1970 

8 

May 

27,  1970 

6 

Feb, 

19,1970 

10 

Mar. 

5,1970 

15 

July 

23,1970 

6 

May 

1,1970 

6 

May 

14,1970 

10 

May 

18,1970 

10 

6 

July 

17,  1970 

6 

Feb, 

11,1970 

8 

May 

22, 1970 

5 

Apt, 

1,1970 

10 

Mar, 

11,1970 

6 

May 

4,1970 

8 

Aug, 

27,1970 

t  J 

MUt- 

13,1973 

8 

Mar, 

4,1970 

6 

Oct, 

13.1970 

5 

Dec 

4,1970 

10 

Sept 

1,1970 

8 

May 

14,1970 

10 

Sept 

22,1970 

6 

Apr, 

27,1970 

6 

Oct, 

2,1970 

6 

July 

9,1970 

8 

Aug 

12,1970 

6 

June 

12,1970 

8 

Feb, 

25,1970 

6 

June 

25,1970 

10 

Mar, 

2  1970 

6 

June 

19,1970 

6 

Nov 

2,1970 

5 

Dec, 

23,1970 

Oct. 


Jan,  27, 1971  12  months. 

Apr.12.1971  7  months, 

6,1971  15  months  to 

center, 

Apr,  16,1971  6months. 

- do 13  months. 


June    5.1970 8  days, 

May     7,1971  15  months. 

..-- Sept.  28,  1970  6  months. 

- Oct.    25,1971 15  months. 

Aug.  19  1970  3months, 

May     7  1971   12  months. 

May    10  1971     12  months. 

Oct      5  1971   13  months. 

-.  May     7,1971 15  months. 

June    1,1971  - 13  months. 

- Apr,   15,1971   12  months, 

Oct.    15,1971 -    .   19  months. 

Sept,  11,1970  4  months. 

Aug,  14,1971  12  months, 

10  months. 

.-   Feb,     2  1971     11  months. 

- ....Sept    8,1971. .  Do 

July  27,1971  7  months, 

July    10  1971  lOmonlhs. 

July     6  9171   14  months. 

May   20,1971     8  months 

July    10,1971 14  months, 

May   15  1971   5  months, 

July    14,1971     12  months. 

May     4,1971   9  months, 

Nov,    5,1970  Smooths, 


June  15,1971 


June  17,  1971   16  months. 

July   27,1971   13  months. 

-..  May     5,1971   14  months, 

July   13,1971  13  months. 

June    8,1971  7  months, 

Oct,    15,1971  10  months. 
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DC  D 

C  No.         Offense 

Sentence 

years   Sentence  date    Date  In  center  Date  of  parole   Date  of  escape   Date 

of  rearrest  Charge 

Served 

155:4 

Armed  robbery 

i                  iAr,-ned)  robbery 

6    Ju 

9    F« 

ly  30,1970  June    5,1971 

1-,:6S. 

b.  24,1970    Sect.  13. 1971   

1653i 

f  Armed)  and  armed  robbery 

8    July   15.  1970    Oct    21,1971.... 

lb  months 

163;  J 

RoDCery 

6    May   12. 1970 Apr.  27, 1971 

1549i 

166.y 

Armed  robbery 

Robbery 

6    July   27, 1970 May     7,1971 

14    July   10,1970    Sept.21,1970 

... 

..   10  months. 

16364 
16699 
151^4 

! Armed  robbery 

1.   .                    do. 

1                       do              

10    May   21,1970  Apr.     9.1971 

12    July   30. 1970 Aug.  30.  1971 

12     Apr    30,1970 do 

... 

..  U  months. 

..   13  months. 

15893 

1                   Bank  robber/     

6     May   22.1970  .._ June  17.  1971  

13  months 

15656 

1       Armed  robbery 

1 do.. 

1.    .   Att  robbery  «  armed 

(Armed)  robbery 

RoDErery                                    ,  . 

10     Oc 

10     Ai 

5     Nc 

6     A. 

6     Se 

t     23,1970 July     9.1971  

9  months 

15544 

g    19,1970 Nov,     1,1971  

16239 

»    18.1970 Mar.  18,1971 

1650G 

i    11,1970  July   13,1971  

11  months 

15394 

p:  15,1970                          June  17,1971 

... 

16244 

Armed  robbery                     

10     Fe 

b    11,1970  Apr.  22,1971  

r,   30,1970 Aug.  23,1970 

16294 

AWI  robbery  (Armed)....    . . 

5     Ac 

153-: 
16461 

(Mrdr  1-Fel    M)  Man  si..  Armed  robbery 

(Armed)  roD                 

5     Se 

6    Ju 

pt  28,1970 July    28,1971  

y     9,1970  July    14,1971  

y  22,1970 Apr.   16,1971  

V     3  1970    July  27.1971  

ne    8,1970  Apr.  16,1971  

pt  22.  1970  June  22, 1971 

r,  12,1970 Apr.  28,1971   

b    19.1970    June  18,1971  



..  10  months. 
1?  months 

16496 

(Armed)  rob                              . .... 

...  .               6    Mi 

16564 

16056 

Robbery 

(Armed  robbery)  AWIR 

8    No 

6    Ju 

.  8  months. 

15804 

6    Se 

1504: 

Armed  roooery               _.■.........,_ 

10    Ma 

15300 

.    ..  Marislaugbter. . .       

12     Fe 

16333 

Armed  and  atl  robbery...  .. 

.  ...             10    Ja 

1     12,1970 Jan,    27,1971  

r    25,1970. do 

... 

16313! 

Robbery 

(AOW)  and  robbery 

6     Ma 

6     Ja 

16  months 

16073( 

1,    13,1970 Apr.   16,1971  

V    18  1970  May   20,1971  

:,    10,  1970  June  21,  1971  

... 

1664: 

16299: 

--.  Robbery 

2  cases  (rob  and  att   rob  ) 

(Armed)  rob                                  _  ,   

6     No 

5     Dei 

3     Ju 

.  6  months. 
6  months 

16743 

,    31,1970  May      7,1971 

y     4  1970 July     7,1971  

y     4,  1970 June  25,  1971  

pt  23  1970    Oct   21,1971  

y    29,1970  Aug.  13,1971  

... 

.  10  months. 
.  14  months. 
_  13  months. 

Do. 

Do 

16487! 
15338' 

(Armed)  rob  . 

ArmeQ  robbery                                .   .   _   . 

10     Ma 

...                5     Ma 

15168; 
I65C3 

Mis  escape  robbery 

(Armed)  rob  

Armed  roboery                    ....... 

6    Se 

6     Ju 

.     .              12     Jar 

15:7!. 

,    12,1970  July     9,1971  

r,   30,  1970  May     5,  1971 

V    31   1970    June  24  1971                         

... 

.   19  months. 
.   13  months. 

15294 
1584C; 

Armed  robbery 

Robbery                

10     Ap 

10    Ju 

15969^ 

AWIR, armed                     

10    June  26,  1970  Apr.  16, 1971 

10    Oct.    22.  1969 

5     May     7  1970  Apr.   16, 1971 

... 

.  10  months. 

_  18  months. 

11  months 

15095; 

Robbery 

do             - 

15471! 

do            

10    June  15, 1970    Sept.   9, 1971 

5     Aup    11,1970 Aua.  13.1971  

1650i; 

Armed  robbery 

1554;; 

-         do 

5     No 

5     Set 

y    16.1970  .       July   19,1971  

16:72! 

t     4,1970     Feb,     3.1971   

16325; 

AWI  roo   att  robbery 

7     Jan 

5,1970     Aug.  27,1970  

e  12,1970  Feb.     4,1971  

r    16,1970 Jan,    22,1971  

y    12  1970 Oct.     6,1970  

r    21,1970 Mar.    4,1971 

le     1,1970  

t  11,1970     Aug.      3,1971 

r    22   1970          Oct.     6,1970.. 

V  21,1970     Mar,  16,1971  

e    8  1970  Apr.     16,1971  

V  28  1971     May   27,  1971 

Mar.     3.1971 

Mar,  30,  1970 

Apr      5,1971 

June  14,  1971 

Sept.    8,1971 

.  Oct.    21,1971 

.  May     4,1971 

.  May    12,1971 

.  June  16,1971 

.  July   27,1971 

.  July    6.  1971 

do 

Aug.  14,1971 
Aug.     5,  1971 
Sept,  22,  1971 
Sept,    2,1971 

Sept,    5,  1971 
Oct,    13.1971 
May     9,1971 
Aug,  27,1971 
Aug.  29,1971 
Aug,  24,  1971 
Aug.  19,1971 
Aug.  24, 1971 

UUV,  PIC.PPW,  PK 

COW  gun 

HNA 

Burgl2. 

Armed  robbery 

do... 

Rape... 

PL 

CSA  COW  gun. 

Armed  robbery 

do 

Sodomy 

PL 

do 

57  counts  burglary.. 
Burg.  1,  armed 
robbery. 

UUV 

Burg,  1.... 

822-71.... 

Burg.  2 

Armed  robbery 

...do 

...-do 

....do 

.  20  months. 

Att  robbery                                 

5     Jur 

2  armed  robbery         

8     Ma 

16294( 

- .   Armed  robbery.. 

Robbery 

do                      

5     Ma 

9    Ap 

5     Ju 

,  5  months. 
.  11  months. 

2d  0   murder    1st  0   murder 

15     Sec 

15521! 
16445t 
16217! 

64755 

Rape. 

Armed  robbery 

do. 

Armed  robbery 

AWIC  robbery,  armed  

5     Ap 

5     Ma 

10    Jun 

10     Ma 

10     Ap 

.  6  months. 
.  10  months. 
,  10  months. 

63268 

r,     6   1971     Mar.    27  1971        

1 1  months 

62235 

Rape  and  robbery 

8    Jan      9  1970    Jan.   22.1971  

13  months 

60401 

Armed  robbery          

6    Sec 

t  16  1970     May   27.1971  , 

-    16  1970     July    15.1971  

16  1970    June  15, 1971  July     2,1971 

■    6  1970  Apr.  16,1971 

15  1970  Aug,    4,1971  

1  1970    Aug.    5,1971  

7  1970  

22  1970 Oct     6.1970 . 

30  1970 June  26,1971     .  . 

18  1%9 July    11,1971 

20,  1970  June  18,  1971  

e  18,  1970  June  21, 1971  

13  19'1    July   22.1971  

.  25  19n     Sept  25, 1971  ..      . 

11  months 

16327 

10    Dec 

Armed  robbery                 

...  .               6    Oct 

8  months 

166041 

do                        

6     Nov 

6  months 

155149 

159357 

-do 

Rape                                   

15     Oct 

15     Jul) 

.  10  months. 
13  months 

162862 
151530 
165549 
165668 
164944 
165532 

1662' 4 

Armed  robbery 

Rape 

Armed  robbery 

Robbery  

Armed  robbery. 

do 

971 

2  armed  robberies 

9     Oct 

5     Maj 

8    July 

6    July 

10     May 

5     Jun 

15     Jan 

.  7  months. 
.  5  months. 

11  months. 
.  12  months 
.  13  months. 

12  months. 

6  months 

167722 

Armed  robbery 

do 

Robbery 

.     Vurder  1  (Armed  robbery) 

Robbery 

do 

AWIC  robbery 

Armed  robbery 

Robbery 

Armed  robbery 

.    .    .         .do. 

10     Feb 

10    Feb 

6     Jun 

6     Jan 

6    Mar 

6    Jan 

6    Oct 
8     Mar 

5  Jan 

6  July 
10     Apr 

156353 
165773 
156124 

19  1971     Oct.    19,1971  

e  30  1971     Oct      5,1971 

28  1971     Feb,     3,1971  

8  months. 
3  months. 
5  days  to  center. 

155539 
159456 

19  1971     Oct.    12,1971  

15.1971     .     Sept  13, 1971  

... 

7  months. 

8  months. 

1710P 

27  1971     Oct.    28,1971. 

1  day. 
4  months. 
7  months. 
1  month. 

159466 
155444 
167791 
166397 

.  31  1971     Aug.     3,1971  

7,1971     June  30  1971  

30,1971     Aug    31,1971  

8  1971     June    3  1971  

— 

170195 

A't   robbery    

5     May    12  1971     Au?.     7  1971  

8     Oct       8,1971     Oct.     8.1971  

... 

I 

166787 

....  (Armed)  robbery. 

0 

1701% 

(Robbery)  Att  robbery 

5     May 

6     Aug 

12  1971  Sept,  21,1971  

163288 

.do 

13,1971 Oct    29,1971  

s  28  1971     Aug.  17,1971  

23  1971     Oct,    19.1971   

125  1971        Oct   22. 1971 

1587n 

Armed  robbery  ... 

.   .               15     Jun 

2  months 

168208 

do                   

6     Feb 

167343 

.   .   .         .do. 

6     Jun 

165333 

do                      

6     Apr 

30  1971    Sept.28.1971  

8  1971   Apr.  29.1971  

12  1971     Oct     19  1971  

27  1971     Sept,  23  1971 

... 

5  months 

158784 
167032 
166195 

(2d  murder)  mnslghtr 

Armed  robbery  ..              

(Robbery)  att   robbery 

6     Jan, 

12     Feb 

6     Jan 

Do, 
8  months. 
Do 

165367. 
156919 

(Armed)  robbery 

...     do 

6    Feb 
10     May 

19  1971     July    22,1971 

12,1971     Aug    31  1971  

4  1971     Sept.  21  1971  

5  months. 
3  months 

166381 

Robbery..          

6    June 

Do 

166403. 

(Manslautr)  2d  murder 

7     Apr 

7  1971   Oct    16,1971  

6  months. 
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D.CCC,  No, 


Offense 


Sentence 

years   Sentence  date    Date  m  center    Date  of  parole   Date  of  escape   Date  of  rearrest  Charge 


Served 


170400. 
158961- 
170502. 
167380. 
168500. 
167576. 
218468- 


Weived  ind.  att.  robbery 

Murder  2. 

Robbery 

do.--- 

AWIC  w  armed  and  robbery. 

Armed  robbery 

do. 

do.. 


^'  '^''  ■c.;vro4"iiif 3  months. 

,„,„,,     Sept  23, 1971  8  months. 

??  \l]\  *  months. 

\L-   071    - 3  months. 

-;,  --^^-jAi; 2  months. 

.,  ,..,     "'"  "■'^''  ^"1  31.1971    COW 3months 

,.,„,,  27,19/1   ...      .  July  27, 1971    Armed  robbery 4  months. 

'*  1571  July  19,1971    Oct   18,1971 do 6  months. 


6 

June    9  1971 

Aup 

6 

Jan,    28  1971 

6 

June  22,1971 

Oct, 

fa 

May    12,  1971 

Aup 

6 

Aug,  24  1971 

Oct 

6 

Feb    23,  1971 

6 

Jan.    25,1971 

May 

10 

Jan.    14  1971 

EXHIBIT  B 
YOUTH  ACT  PARCLEES'  ARRESTS-MARCH -OCTOBER,  1971 


DCDC  No, 


Offense 


Sentence 

years    Sentence  date 


Date  in  center 


Dale  of 
Dateol  p.irole     Date  of  escape    rearrest 


Charge 


165144  ...  Armed  robbery. 

165976... Robbery 

Att,  robbery... 

.; do 

Robbery. , 


Aug,  27,1970 

Feb,  28,  1%9 

Dec.  30,  1969 

June  12,1970 


Aug,  14,1971 


Armed  and  armed  robbery. . . 

Armed  robbery 

Robbery 

isgiiS-..- Wnslgtr,  and  ADW,  homicide. 

159142  Armed  robbery 

165563 do 

158611 Robbeiy 

164032---- do.--. - - 

156219 --  Rape 

161939 Robbery-.. 


Mar    16  1970 
Oct,    24,  1969 


15 
5 


Oct.  10,  1969 

Mar  14,  1969 

May  12  1970 

Feb,  25.1969 

July  29, 1%9 

AprI  22  1970 

July  8,  1%9 


163136 ...do 

156333  - do- 

162763 do 

164456.- Armed  att  robbery. 

167575 Armed  robbery 

162945 Robbery 

152176  Armed  robbery 

155464  ADW.. 

157615  Robbery.- 

1513I8-- AWIC  robbery 

164755..- Armed  robbery 


6     Nov,  25,  1%9 


218458  do  

163268-- AWIC  armed  robbery. 


158279---- Robbery 

162235-.- AWIC,  tape  and  robbery. 


152457-.- Robbery - 

143173 do 

164437 do - 

162852  - Armed  robbery 

161580-  S,A,  (rape  and  sodomy). 

160798 Armed  robbery 

165549  do- 


10 
6 
6 

9 

10 
10 
6 
8 

10 

6 

10 

12 


Dec  3  1969 

May  21,1970 

Feb.  23,  1971 

Apr,  21,  1970 

June  8  1970 

Jan,  31,  1%8 

Oct,  31,1%9 

Aug.  23  1%8 

May  28,1970 

Jan,  25,  1971 

Apr.  6,  1970 

July  25,  1968 

Jan,  9,   970 


Mar   16,197! 


Mar    23,1971 
May   27,1971 


16 
4 
3 
4 

22 
rin 

Apr 
Feb 

1971   

1971     ... 

Mar 

1970 

Feb 
Jan. 

1971, 

1971   

Feb 

4 
6 

3, 
22 

6 

16 
18 

6 
do 
13 

5 

10, 
22, 

27 
4 

16, 
26 
16 
23 

1971   

nrt 

1970. 

Jan. 
Mar 

1971, 
1971 

Oct 

1970     ...  . 

Apr 

1971    

Feb 

1971    

Oct 

1970  

Feb 
Oct, 
Mar 
Jan. 

1971 

1970 

1971   

1971   

May 

1971   

Mar 

1971     

Apr 

1971   

Apr 

1971   

Apr 

1971   

Mar 

1970  

Mar.  29, 1971 
Mar.  4.1971 
Mar.  31,  1971 
Mar,  31, 1971 
Mar.  11,1971 

Mar.  30,  1971 
Apr.  12,1971 
Apr.  8,1971 
Apr.     5,1971 


Apr. 
Apr, 


Mar,     9,1971 
May  27,  1971 


6     Mar    13,  1%9 


Dec 
Mar 
Jan. 
Apr 
Feb, 


11,1970 
9,1971 
22, 1971 
18,1970 
14,1971 


7,1971 
5. 1971 
May  25,1971 
May  30,1971 
May  4.1971 
May  20.1971 

May  22.197! 
May  19,1971 
May  16  1971 
May  12,1971 
May  31,1971 
June  14  1971 
June  16,1971 
June  24, 1971 
July  13,  1971 
July  20.1971 
Mar.  23.  1971 
July  27  1971 
July  22.1971 
July    16  1971 

July  28  1971 
July      6   1971 


Oct.  7  1970 

May  22,  1970 

May  29  1%9 

July  30,  1970 


May  28,  1971 


165668  .      Rubbery 

154848 do 

158756  2  cases;  COW  and  armed  robbery. 

154647 Robbery 

163189-  .     .  .do - 

168961  2d  degree  (homicide) 

164944..   Armed  robbery _ 

155532 ...  Armed  robbery 

156457 Robbery... 

160401 Armed  robbery _. 

163527. 2  cases:  Armed  and  robbery 

164170...  .  Robbery. 

155755.... Att,  robbery... 

Armed  robbery 

166041  do 

168208  do 

158335. Robbery 

161917 do --. 

165149     Armed  robbery  --  _. 

158695 Robbery  2d  and  burglary 

158747 2  one  armed  robbery 


6     Sept     4,  1970 


Oct,  6. 1970 
June  23,1970 
June  26  1971 

FU  25 
June  17,1971 


May     9,  1971 


Aug, 
Au 


6 
6 
6 
6 

10 
6 
6 
6 

10 
6 


July 

June 

Mar, 

Jan. 

May 

Oct, 

Nov 

Sept 

Dec, 

Oct, 


18,  1%9 
21,!%8 
28,1970 
28  1971 
20, 1970 
18,1970 
13,1970 
15,1970 
16  1970 
13,1970 


Apr  23  1970 
Mar  18  1971 
Sept,  23, 1971 
June  18,1971 


July  11,1971 


May  20,1971 


Oct  16,  1970 
Nov.  6,1970 
Feb,  23,1971 
June  16, 1971 
Dec  13  1968 
Oct     15,1970 


June  15,1971 


Sept     8  1971 
June  25,  1971 


8    Sept,  13  1%8 


Aug,  25,  1971 

July    25,1971 

29  1969 

4,1971 

10  1971 

13  1970 


July     2.1971 
Apr    15  1971 


Oct 

Aug 
Mar 
Feb, 


— -.  Robbery 

156806  do 

143490 .-..  P,L,  and  robbery.. 

159357 Rape 

163295.. 2d  degree  murder. 

158747 2  robbery 

Armed  robbery 

168138 CO.. 


6 
6 
6 

15 

15 

8 

6 

10 


June  1,1970 
June  6.  1%7 
May  16  1959 
July  1,1970 
Sept  11,  1970 
Sept,  13,1968 
Mar,  19,  1971 
Jan,    14,1971 


Oct       5  1970 


Aug  5  1971 

Aug  3  1971 

Feb  13  1970 

Jan,  12,1971 


Oct     27  1969 
Oct       1,1970 


Feb    13  1970 


July   19.1971 


July  14  1971 
July  6,1971 
4,1971 
22,1971 
Aug  27,1971 
Aug  19  1971 
Aug    24,1971 

Aug  29  1971 
Aug  2  1971 
Aug,  24,1971 
Aug.  25,  1971 
Aug.  25,  1971 
Aug  16,1971 
Aug  19,  1971 
Aug,  24,  1971 
Aug  28,1971 
Aug,  14,  1971 
Aug,  5,1971 
Sept,  16,1971 
Sept.  21,1971 
Sept  22  1971 
Sept  2  1971 
Sept  6,  1971 
Sept  29  1971 
Sept,  3  1971 
Sept  5,1971 
Sept  11, 1971 
Sept,  27, 1971 

Sept  8  1971 
Sept  18  1971 
Oct  21,1971 
13  1971 
21,1971 
6  1971 
24,1971 
18,1971 


ADW.  gun. 
Disorderly  jostling. 
Burglary  2, 
UUV.  PIC,  PPW,  PIC. 
Rape  while  armed. 

COW  gun. 

Robbery. 

Armed  robbery  gun. 

Rape. 

Armed  robbery. 
H  H  A. 
Burglary  2, 
CSA  distribution. 
Asslt.  with  int.  to  rape. 
COW  gun 

Homicide, 
Armed  robbery. 
2d  degrea  murder 
Petit  larc. 
CDW  gun. 
Burglary  2, 
CSA,  CDW 
Armed  robbery 
Petit  larceny, 
PPW  shotgun. 
Armed  robbery. 

Homicide 

Armed  tobb.  (shotgun). 

Armed  robbery. 
Oral  sodomy  forced. 

U  N  A  .  PIC. 

Murder. 

Larceny. 

First  degree  murder. 

Burglary  2, 

Armed  robbery. 

Burg.  1,  lobb.  Hold-up. 

Armed  robbery. 

Robbery, 

Robbery,  holdup  gun, 

CSA  distribution, sch,  1, 

UNA 

Burglary, 

Armed  robbery. 

Armed  robbery. 

Robb,  holdup  gun. 

Petit  larceny. 

Do. 
CSA. 
PIC. 

57  counts  burglary- 
Burglary  1,  robbery 
Armed  robbery. 
CSA. 

CWD  gun. 
UU.V, 
CDW  gun. 
Petit  larceny. 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct, 
Oct, 
Oct, 


Armed  robbery. 
Murder. 
Robbery. 
Burglary  1. 
Armed  robbery. 
Att   UUV. 
Rape, 
Armed  robbery. 


Exhibit  C 

The  following  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  Third 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  Major  Violators 
Branch,  Criminal  Investigation  Division, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  The  excerpt 
deals  specifically  with  youthful  offenders. 

D.  Narcotics  Community  Ck)rrectional  Cen- 
ters: 

In  July,  1971.  the  Major  Violators  Branch 
was  furnished  a  copy  of  the  D.C,  Department 


of  Corrections  Narcotic  Testing  Report  for 
June.  1971,  An  examination  of  this  report  re- 
vealed that  a  number  of  individuals  who  had 
three  or  more  positive  urinalysis  examina- 
tions (demonstrating  narcotic  usage  other 
than  methadone)  were  being  paroled  within 
a  short  time  after  such  positive  examina- 
tions. It  was  also  noted  that  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals had  escaped  after  falling  several  uri- 
nalysis examinations.  The  following  cases  are 


example.s  of  what  happened  to  Individuals 
ij.1th  three  or  more  positive  urine  examina- 
tions in  Jiine,  A  p,'>sitlve  reaction  to  metha- 
done was  not  counted  a.'  having  a  p'>s;t;ve 
Narcotic  examination, 

Louis  Cain — This  subject  had  four  positive 
quinine  tests  In  June,  1971.  He  was  paroled 
on  June  26,  1971,  and  rearrested  fi  r  Arn.ed 
Robbery  on  August  24,   1971. 


( 


Donnie  Free — This  subject  had  eight  posl- 
t  ve  qulr.ine  and  morphine  exams  in  June, 
1  >71.  and  wa5  paroled  on  July  28.  1971 

Lewis  Hartwell — This  subject  had  five  posi- 
tive quinine  and  morphine  exams  In  June, 
1  171,  and  escaped  on  July  11,  1971.  He  was 
rrirrested  for  Armed  Robbery  on  August  24, 
n71. 

Zachary  Jones — This  subject  had  3  positive 
qjinlne  and  morphine  exams  in  June,  1971, 

id  was  paroled  on  June  28,  1971. 

Terry  Stroman — This  subject  had  3  positive 
qjinine  and  morphine  exams  in  June.  1971, 
a  id  was  granted  an  Extended  Furlough  on 


L(  uis  Cain Robbery June  26, 1971 

i«  liter  A.  Covert do Aug.    4.1971 

A  lliam  H.  Covington do Oct.     6.1970 

JjTies  L   Ed*aias.. do --   May   2S,1971 


Ci 


Y 


s« 
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June  21.  1971.  He  was  rearrested  for  Armed 
Robbery  on  .August  24,  1971. 

Vincent  Turner — This  subject  had  four 
positive  quinine  exams  la  June,  1971,  and 
was  paroled  on  July  9,  1971. 

James  Marshall — This  subject  had  four 
positive  quinine  and  morphine  exams  in 
June,  1971,  and  was  paroled  on  July  14.  1971. 

In  August.  1971,  a  copy  of  the  July,  1971 
D.C.  Department  of  Corrections  Narcotic 
Testing  Report  was  furnished  to  the  Major 
Violators  Branrh.  Two  hours  later  a  repre- 
sentative from  Corrections  came  to  this 
Branch  and  asked  that  the  report  be  returned 


as  it  had  been  furnished  by  mistake.  The  re- 
port was  returned  as  requested  and  we  have 
not  been  furnished  any  other  such  reports. 
E.  Rearrests  of  Persons  on  Parole : 
In  July,  August,  and  September,  1971,  this 
Branch  documented  the  rearrest  of  113  indl- 
'.iduals  who  were  on  either  Adult  or  Youth 
Parole,  under  the  supervision  of  the  D.C.  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  at  the  time  of  their 
rearrest.  Felony  charges  accounted  for  77  or 
65.4 '^1  of  the  rearrest. 

The  following  persons  were  on  .  .  .  Youth 
Par.jle  when  they  were  rearrested  for  Rob- 
bery. 


Previous 

otTe"se 


Date 
p.iroled 


rtis  L.  Foster. 


.do 


May    i7 


Ii71 


New  arrest 
OKense  Date 

Armed  robbery  ...  Aug. 

do Aug. 

do Aug. 

Robbery Aug. 

Armed  robbery      _  July 


14,1971 

29,1971 

19.1971 

2.1971 

6,1971 


Name 


Previous 
offense 


Date 
paroled 


New  arres 


Offense 


Date 


Larry  E.Jones do Dec.   11,1970 do July  28,1971 

Watson  L.  (yiills  do Aug.  18.1970  do Aug.  24,1971 

Dandre  H.  Shorter do May  20.1971  do Aug.  28.1971 

Paul  M.  Strohman do.. Aug,    4.1971  do  Aug.  19.1971 

Terry  Stroman do do do- Aug.  24,1971 


The  following  cases  are  among  thoee  docu- 
niented  by  this  Branch  Involving  the  rearrest 
o  Individuals  on  parole  under  the  super- 
v  slon  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Corrections. 

VirgU  Ronald  Minor,  age  23  years: 

On  January  9,  1970.  this  subject  was  com- 
rdltted  to  Jail  after  being  convicted  of  As- 
siult  with  Intent  to  Rape  and  Burglary  I. 
Hs  was  sentenced  under  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act,  Section  oOlOib),  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  years. 

This  conviction  was  the  result  of  Minor 
entering  an  apartment  at  2:00  a.m.,  with  a 
shocking  mask  on  and  attempting  to  rape  the 

male  occupant. 

On  January  29,  1971,  Minor  was  placed  on 

>uth  Parole. 

On  June  29,  1971,  about  midnight.  Minor 
approached  a  lone  female  who  was  getting 

to  her  auto  after  leaving  work   He  pointed 

pistol  at  her  and  also  entered  the  auto. 
Nllnor  forced  the  complainant  to  drive  Into 
ail  alley  and  then  made  her  commit  oral 
sc  domy  on  him. 

On  July  6,  1971,  after  being  Identified  in 
ttle  case.  Minor  was  arrested  on  a  warrant 
charging  Oral  Sodomy  and  ADW  i Pistol) .  He 

now  confined  to  the  DC,  JaU  pending  trial 
o^  the  new  charge. 

D'A:idre  He:-.rv  Shorter, 


Oil   Nuvember 
teiiced  under 


ige   10  years: 
18,    1970.    this   subject    was 
the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 


ti'j-.is  Act,  Section  oGlOiB),  not  to  exceed  six 
vi  ars,  after  being  convicted  of  Robbery.  The 
conviction    re>u!ced    after    Shorter    knocked 

male  and  female  to  the  ground  and  robbed 
t;  em. 

On  May  20.  1971.  the  d=fe!;dant  was  placed 
c:i  Youth  Parole.  On  August  28,  1971,  Shorter 
w  13  arres'ed  for  .^rmed  Robbery  on  a  war- 
rj:it  charging  that  on  August  18,  1971,  he 
hi  lid  up  a  citizet;  a:  gunpoint  and  robbed  him 
oi  5300. 

Shorter  was  released  by  the  court  on  his 
Pi  rsonal  Recognizance  following  his  last 
arres:  u!;der  the  supervision  of  the  D.C.  Bail 
A  ;ency.  His  parole  has  not  been  revoked 
a:  d  he  is  free  in  the  community  as  of  the 
di  to  cf  this  report 

E.  Rearrest  of  Ii-.divlduals  under  super- 
v*ion  by  DC.  Department  of  Corrections 
for  Homicide: 

William  Mward  Hawkins,  age  20  years: 

lici'j  Hai.or  Jo.iC'S,  age  2t5  years: 

On  November  25.  1959,  William  Edward 
H  iwklns  was  sentenced  un.der  the  Federal 
Y  )uth  Corrections  Act.  Section  5010iB),  not 
tj  exceed  six  years,  after  being  convicted  of 
.A)  med  Robbery.  He  was  paroled  on  Novem- 
b(r  12.  1970. 

On  October  3.  1968,  Henry  H.  Jones  was 
ccnvicted   of   Attempt    Burglary   II   and   De- 

•oylng  Private  Property  in  Superior  Court. 
Hi!  was  placed  on  probation  from  October  3, 
19J68  untU  October  2,  1969. 


On  June  1,  19i39,  Jones  was  rearrested  for 
Larceny  from  the  DC.  Government  and  Bur- 
tjlary  II.  He  was  convicted  and  on  June  19, 

1970,  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  one  to  three 
yearj  In  JaU. 

On  November  2S.  1970,  Jones  escaped  from 
the  LfOrton  Complex  and  remained  at  large 
uruil  F.-bruary  10.  1971.  In  spite  of  the 
escape.  Jones  wa.s  paroled  on  April  26,  1971. 

O.i  May  21,  1971.  Hawkins  and  Jones  as- 
saulted a  15  year  old  male  and  stabbed  hirn 
three  time.s  in  the  chest.  The  victim  died  on 
the  scene  and  Hawkins  and  Jones  fled  the 
see  .e. 

Both    subjects   were   arrested   on   May   22. 

1971,  and  Henry  H.  Jones  is  now  confined  to 
the  DC.  Jail.  William  Edward  Hawkins  was 
released  on  his  Personal  Recognizance  by  the 
court.  u;:der  the  supervision  of  the  DC.  Bail 
Age;icy.  and  is  at  large  In  the  community 
still  on  parole. 

Investigation  of  this  ofTense  by  Homicide 
Investigators  revealed  that  the  15  year  old 
who  was  killed  was  mistakenly  Identified  by 
Hawkins  and  Jones  for  another  person  they 
were  aiigry  at. 

Henry  David  Johnson.  Jr..  age  22  years: 

On  December  3,  1969,  this  subject  was 
sentenced  under  the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act.  Section  5010(C),  not  to  exceed  10 
years,  after  being  convicted  of  Armed  Rob- 
bery and  ADW  I  Gun). 

On  January  22,  1971,  Johnson  was  placed 
on  Youth  Parole 

On  April  12,  1971.  Johnson  fatally  shot  a 
30  year  old  male  m  the  head  during  an  alter- 
cation Inside  the  victim's  home.  Johnson  fled 
the  scene  fallowing  the  homicide. 

On  May  16.  1971.  Johnst/n  was  arrested  af- 
ter breaking  into  an  apartment  in  North- 
west, He  was  arrested  hiding  under  a  bed.  He 
was  also  charged  with  Second  Degree  Murder 
on  a  warrant  at  the  time  of  the  Burglary  ar- 
rest. 

Henry  D  John.son,  Jr.  is  now  confined  in 
the  Lorton  Complex. 

Robert  Watson,  age  22  years: 

On  June  5,  1967.  this  subject  was  arrested 
for  Armed  Robbery  after  holding  up  a  laun- 
dry truck  driver  .it  the  time  of  his  arrest  he 
Wis  armed  with  a  handgun.  Watson  was  later 
Identified  In  other  Armed  Robberies  of  de- 
livery truck  drivers  and  was  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury  In  five  Armed  Robbery  cases. 

Watson  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  one 
count  of  Armed  Robbery  and  was  sentenced 
under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act, 
Section  5010iB),  not  to  exceed  six  years,  on 
February  2.  1968.  On  October  27,  1969,  Wat- 
son was  paroled 

On  Friday,  September  17,  1971,  Watson  was 
arrested  In  Montgomery  County.  Maryland, 
after  he  followed  the  female  resident  of  a 
high-rise  af>artment  from  a  laundry  room  to 
her   apartment.   Once   in   the   apartment   he 


sexually    assaulted    the    victim    and    then 
stabbed  her  to  death. 

Watson  l3  now  held  In  the  Montgomery 
County  JaU  charged  with  First  Degree  Mur- 
der. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia] 

Unfted  States  of  America  versvs  James  A. 

Alsbrook,    Criminal    No.    1065-71 

appearances 

John  Z.  Noyes,  Esquire,  Counsel  for 
Defendant. 

Daniel  A.  Rezneck,  Esquire,  Of,  Arnold  & 
Porter,  Amicus  Curiae  appointed  by  the 
Court. 

Robert  A.  Shuker,  Esquire,  Richard  A. 
Hlbey,  Esquire.  Assistant  United  States  At- 
torneys. 

John  A.  Earnest,  Esquire,  Shane  Stark,  Es- 
quire, Assistant  Corporation  Counsel. 

John  Perazlch,  Esquire,  Paul  Chernoff,  Es- 
quire, Public  Defender  Service. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT  AND  CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW  ON 
ANCILLARY    HEARING 

ihe  Lorton  Youth  Center  and  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Parole,  whUe  finding  defendant 
Alsbrook  amenable  to  rehabilitative  treat- 
ment under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act,'  recommended  that  he  be  sentenced  as 
an  adult  on  the  ground  that  "meaningful 
treatment  cannot  be  provided  due  to  over- 
crowding and  inadequate  facilities."  Because 
of  this  development  and  other  recent  Indi- 
cations that  there  has  been  a  local  break- 
down m  the  administration  of  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act,  this  Court  noticed  an  ancU- 
lary  factfinding  hearing  In  aid  of  sentencing 
wnicti  was  held  on  November  19.= 

For  retisons  set  out  below,  the  Court  has 
Concluded  that  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  both  ')y  correction  authorities  and 
the  Court  so  that  the  Court's  sentencing 
functions  can  be  carried  out  In  this  Jurisdic- 
tion in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Act  ai-d 
implementing  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  Youth  Corrections  Act  was  originally 
en.ict€d  in  1950.  Later,  in  1952,  Congress  pro- 
vided that  D.C.  Code  youth  offenders  would 
also  be  eligible  for  Youth  Act  commitment. 
The  Act  was  amended  accordingly  and  funds 
were  subsequently  provided  for  the  present 
Youth  facility  situated   at  Lorton,   Virginia. 

The  Act  contemplates  that  offenders  con- 
victed prior  to  reaching  age  22  may  be  con- 
sidered for  commitment  under  Indeterminate 
sentences  to  an  appropriate  youth  facility. 
there  to  receive  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Typically,  educational,  vocational   and 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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therapeutic  assistance  are  provided  at  such 
a  Youth  Center.  Offenders  committed  under 
the  Act  are  released  by  the  correction  author- 
ities when  considered  ready  to  re-enter  civil- 
ian life,  regardless  of  the  length  of  inter- 
ininate  sentence  Imposed  by  the  Court.  Often 
release  Is  to  a  half-way  house  or  other  tran- 
sitional community  center  for  a  short  period 
of  one  or  two  months  In  order  that  adjust- 
ment to  civilian  life  may  occur  under  a  de- 
gree of  supervision. 

The  Act  represents  a  humane  and  deliber- 
ate effort  to  assist  young  offenders  by  cou- 
pling an  adequate  degree  of  punishment  with 
supervised  treatment  In  the  hope  of  salvag- 
ing many  among  the  increasing  number  of 
young  adult  offenders  Involved  In  serious 
criminal  conduct.  Similar  Institutions  have 
been  created  by  some  states  and  many  of 
these  programs  have,  generally  speaking, 
i>een  quite  successful.  The  basic  theory  of 
the  Act  is  rehabilitative,  a  consideration  to 
be  given  priority  unless  the  sentencing  Judge 
Is  convinced  a  youth  is  incorrigible  and  un- 
.Hble  to  derive  help  from  the  program  as 
provided.^ 

Two  types  of  commitments  are  available 
under  the  Act:  a  5010(b)  commitment  which 
Involves  an  Indeterminate  sentence  up  to 
six  years;  and  a  5010(c)  commitment  which 
Involves  an  indeterminate  sentence  for  a 
greater  number  of  years  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  sentencing  Judge.  It  Is  also  provided  In 
5010 (et  that  an  offender  may  be  committed 
preliminarily  for  a  period  of  approximately 
60  days  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  full 
background  report  indicating  the  amenability 
of  the  offender  to  the  Youth  program  In  view 
of  his  needs  and  the  type  and  degree  of 
supervision  required.  Following  such  study, 
the  Court  may  Impose  sentence  on  the  basis 
of  the  study  report  and  other  Information 
available. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  many 
young  felony  offenders  eligible  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  have  been  committed 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  to  the 
Lorton  Youth  Center.  Judges  have  made  fre- 
quent us,e  of  the  5010(e)  type  of  preliminary 
study  In  order  to  aid  in  Imposing  the  ulti- 
mate sentence.  For  reasons  that  will  appear, 
the  Court  is  not  receiving  the  type  of 
thorough,  knowledgeable  report  which  the 
Court  requires  to  exorcise  Its  responsibilities 
under  the  Act.  Yet  In  recent  months  the 
necessity  of  an  adequate  5010(e)  study  pre- 
liminary to  final  commitment  has  become 
more  apparent  In  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  Waters 
which  requires  the  sentencing  Judge  to 
enunciate  affirmatively  on  the  record  his 
reasons  for  believing  rehabUltatlon  is  not 
feasible  under  the  Act  in  any  instance  where 
an  otherwise  eligible  youthful  offender  re- 
ceives an  adult  commitment.  This  usually 
involves  a  specified  minimum  and  maximum 
term  at  an  adult  prison. 

The  Youth  Center  at  Lorton,  constructed 
in  1966,  was  designed  for  a  capacity  of  300 
inmates.  Single  dormitory  rooms  are  pro- 
vided. The  complex  has  minimal  vocational, 
educational  and  therapeutic  accommodations 
geared  to  a  300-inmate  capacity  as  designed. 
A  special  unit  was  constructed  at  the  Cen- 
ter to  accommodate  Individuals  committed 
preliminarily  for  purposes  of  a  5010(e)  study. 

Because  of  the  rising  Incidence  of  crime 
among  young  adults,  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement, and  other  factors,  this  Lorton 
Youth  f.^lllty  Is  now  completely  Inadequate 
to  handle  commitments  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  under  the  Act,  This  would 
stlU  be  the  case  even  If  the  heavy  commit- 
ments to  the  facility  from  the  Superior 
Court  of  felony  and  misdemeanor  offenders 
were  totaUy  Ignored. 

The  Center  now  has  a  census  of  approxi- 
mately 385  Inmates  and  has  on  a  number 
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of  recent  occasions  had  over  400.  Correc- 
tion authorities  are  unable  to  handle  more 
than  340  or  350  Inmates  at  the  Center  and 
still  provide  that  minimum  degree  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  service  required  by 
the  Act. 

The  special  unit  at  the  Center  designed 
for  5010(e)  studies  has  been  used  to  house 
offenders  finally  committed  under  the  Act 
and  as  a  result  there  are  85  in  this  unit 
originally  built  for  40.  The  authorities  are, 
against  their  better  Judgment,  utilizing  the 
D.C.  JaU  for  study  purposes  In  most  In- 
stfinces  where  offenders  are  Initially  com- 
mitted for  study  under  5010(e).  At  present, 
there  are  133  defendants  undergoing  5010(e) 
studies  at  the  Jail.  Correction  authorities 
generally  acknowledged  that  when  such 
studies  are  conducted  at  the  JaU  they  are 
Inadequate,  Inappropriate  and  undesirable,* 
and  the  Court  finds  that  the  Jail  Is  not  an 
"appropriate  classlflcation  center  or  agency" 
under  5010(e) .  This  situation  is  catised  solely 
by  the  seriously  overcrowded  conditions  at 
the  Lorton  Youth  Center. 

The  Mayor-Commissioner  advised  the 
Court  at  the  hearing  that  the  Center  will 
refuse  to  accept  more  than  350,  a  number 
well  below  current  census.  This  is  a  frank 
recognition  that  the  facility  cannot  now 
or  In  the  future  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Courts  In  this  community  under  the 
Act.'' 

Since  September.  1971,  43  defendants  be- 
lieved to  be  amenable  to  rehabUltatlon  have, 
like  Alsbrook,  been  recommended  for  adult 
Incarceration  due  entirely  to  overcrowding 
and  Indeed  there  have  been  64  oS'enders  In 
this  category  since  the  first  of  January.  WTien 
the  authorities  limit  the  level  at  the  Center 
to  350,  a  substantially  greater  number  -will 
have  to  be  regularly  recommended  for  adult 
commitment.  There  Is  no  legal  authority  for 
diverting  otherwise  eligible  youths  to  adult 
Institutions  due  solely  to  lack  of  space. 

These  extremely  critical  overcrowded  con- 
ditions must  be  viewed  In  the  light  of  ex- 
pected Immediate  future  developments.  In 
the  next  twelve  months  the  Center  expects 
to  receive  approximately  1200  commitments, 
assuming  the  present  procedure  which  re- 
sults In  committing  all  parole  violators  to 
adult  institutions  is  continued.'  Thus  the  im- 
mediate requirements  which  the  Courts  are 
expected  to  place  on  the  Center  exceed  by 
well  over  100  percent  the  capacity  which  the 
Center  when  stretched  to  Its  outermost  limits 
can  or  will  accept.  This  conclusion  does  not 
reflect  any  change  In  the  present  rate  of 
turnover  which  Is  all  too  rapid. 

The  pressures  from  overcrowding  result 
In  a  complete  frustration  of  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  program.  Not  only  are  the  cor- 
rection authorities  and  the  sentencing 
Judges  required  to  reach  commitment  de- 
terminations upon  inadequate  SOlOie)  stud- 
ies; the  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Cen- 
ter itself  is  stultified.  Vocational,  educational 
and  therapeutic  faculties  are  increasingly 
less  effective  to  handle  the  numbers  pre- 
sented within  the  time  periods  available  The 
volume  of  new  offenders  Is  such  that  the 
Center  has  been  forced  to  release  inmates 
at  all  too  early  a  date.  Often  individuals  are 
sent  to  half-way  houses  or  other  community 
facilities  before  they  are  ready.  Such  pre- 
mature release  defeats  treatment  objectives 
and  encourages  recidivism.  The  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Mayor-Commissioner  slates 
that  the  Department  of  Corrections  considers 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  half-way  houses 
or  community  treatment  centers  as  far  too 
many  and  that  "roughly  half  that  number 
ought  not  to  be  In  that  center  (I.e.,  the  com- 
munity treatment  center]  but  ought  to  be 
In  the  Youth  Center." 

About  80  percent  of  offenders  committed 
to  the  Center  have  a  drug  problem  in  some 
degree  and  yet  neither  the  Center  nor  the 
community  centers  have  personnel  or  facil- 
ities that  are  devoted  to  the  prevention  of 


drug  use.  Indeed  there  was  evidence  at  the 
hearing  that  continued  drag  usage  by  an 
ti/Tendcr  does  not  even  prevent  releasr  into 
the  c  'mniunlty  from  half-way  hovises.' 

While  there  have  undoubtedly  been  some 
advances  made  at  the  Youth  Center  In  terms 
i.f  shortening  the  program  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation,  the  significant  reduction  in 
lime  spent,  particularly  by  sophisticated  de- 
fe.idants  committed  under  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act.  Illustrates  the  pressures  of  over- 
crowding ana  the  consequent  lack  of  ade- 
quate rehabilitation  care.  Robbery,  rape  and 
honiiclde  commitments  in  1967  averaged  32 
months  from  :^eiite'ice  to  parole.  By  1970.  the 
figure  was  dov.n  to  approximately  11  months 
and  in  1971.  at  the  most  eight  to  ten  months. 
.Analysis  of  Information  submitted  by  the 
US.  Attorney  based  on  Police  Department 
data  received  In  turn  from  the  correction 
authorities  shows  numerous  cases  of  serious 
offenders  committed  under  the  Youth  Act 
for  armed  robbery,  rape,  murder  or  aggra- 
vated assaults  who  spent  periods  In  the 
Youth  Center  substantially  less  than  six 
months,  having  been  sentenced  to  periods  of 
six.  eight,  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  In  some 
cases  such  defendants  were  In  the  Youth 
Center  only  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
months. 

The  Center's  operations  also  suffer  from 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  undue  inter- 
mingling of  highly  sophisticated,  hardened 
defendants  with  defendants  who  have  com- 
mitted non-violent  offenses  nnd  have  not  an 
experience  of  frequent  Incarceration  In  Juve- 
nile or  ether  yorth  facilities.'  In  spite  of  the 
overcrowding  the  Center  has  rarely  rejected 
an  offender  because  of  his  criminal  activities. 
Nor  has  there  teen  any  effort  to  be  highly 
selective  when  recommending  youthful  of- 
fenders for  Incarceration.  While  some  co- 
minpllng  of  the  sophisticated  and  unsophis- 
ticated defendant  may  always  occur,  the 
present  program  is  made  far  more  difficult 
and  less  effective  as  the  numbers  In  both 
categories  increase  and  Inmates  are  crowded 
more  and  more  on  top  of  each  other  under 
conditions  which  minimize  the  possibility 
of  individualized  treatment  or  control.  This 
situation  presently  totaUy  defeats  efforts  of 
.'^pntenclng  Judges  to  isolate  for  special  han- 
dling defendants  whose  age  or  background 
Indicates  special  rehabilitative  needs. 

In  contrast,  the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  system  has  established  several  fa- 
cilities and  can  differentiate  among  types  of 
offender.s  by  age  and  offense  This  desirable 
flexibility  is  not  available  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  While  other  Youth  Centers  op- 
erated throughout  the  country  under  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
are  full,  there  Is  much  less  overdrowdlng,  the 
number  of  violent  and  sophisticated  offend- 
fr,>  committed  Is  minimal  and  yet  the  peri- 
od of  incarceration  Is  substantially  longer* 
It  Is  also  significant  that  these  other  In- 
stitutions, unlike  the  Lorton  Youth  Center, 
recognize  a  clear  distinction  between  5010 
ibi  and  5010(c)  commitments,  holding  5010 
ic)  committees  a  longer  period  of  time.'"  At 
the  Lorton  Youth  Center  there  is  no  con- 
.sldrr  itlon  whatsoever  given  by  the  authori- 
ties  to  the  fact  that  individuals  committed 
under  5010(ci  sentences  have  been  Judicial- 
ly determined  to  require  longer  treatment. 
Moreover.  In  the  federal  institutions,  no  in- 
dividual Is  released  to  the  community  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Parole," 
while  here  the  Center  does  not  always  con- 
sult the  Bonrd  of  Parole  and  the  Court's  ex- 
perience indicates  it  may  act  contrary  to  the 
Boards  wishes  In  releasing  to  half-way 
houses  after  brief  incarceration. 

The  local  ccrrectlon  authorities  believe 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  in  this  community  It  will 
be  necessary  to  construct  one  and  possibly 
two  additional  facilities,  each  with  a  pro- 
jected Inmate  census  of  500.  Requests  to  the 
Congress  for  funds  to  establish  the  first  addl- 
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tic  nal  facility  have  been  rejected.  No  con- 
stiuctlon  of  additional  facilities  Is  authorized 
or  In  progress.  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bi  reau  of  Prisons  has  no  available  facili- 
ties to  take  any  of  the  load  from  the  Dls- 
tri  :t  of  Columbia. 

Vll  persons  sentenced  under  the  Act  are 
nmltted  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
Gqneral  and  it  Is  the  ultimate  responsibility 
the  Federal  and  City  authorities  to  fur- 
h  the  necessary  facilities.  This  respon- 
S  lUty  falls  Jointly  upon  the  Director  of 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Mayor- 
cfaimissloner  of  this  Clty.-- 
rhe  proper  administration  of  justice,  the 
rei  [uirements  of  the  statute  and  the  inter- 
s  of  this  community  demand  thjt  ade- 
te  facilities  promptly  be  made  available, 
e  shortage  of  proper  accommodations  can- 
be  tolerated  any  longer.  There  Is  need 
both  an  interim  and  a  long-term  solution. 
'  The  Court  accordingly  directs  the  Attorney 
1,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
Prisons  and  the  Mayor-Commissioner 
tly  to  submit  In  writing  within  two  weeks 
Interim  plan  for  alleviating  the  present 
cotgestlon  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  The  Interim  plan  should  specify 
Wl:  at  steps  will  be  taken  and  the  date  by 
wMch  each  phase  of  the  plan  will  be  ac- 
oi  npllshed.  The  plan  should  at  the  very  least 
BC(  ompUsh  the  following: 

a)   Create  additional  temporary  faculties 
at  least   300   male   Inmates   by   April    1, 
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b)   Provide  facilities  also  sufficient  to  en- 
authorltles    to    conduct    all    5101  le) 
sttjdles   at   a   suitable   location   or   locations 
r  than  the  D.C.  Jail  by  January  1.  1972. 
"hese  new  facilities  may  be  minimum  se- 
Ity  facilities  If  sufficient  to  accommodate 
noh-vlolent  offenders,  Including  the  bulk  of 
offenders  In  the  age  group  16-18. 

directing  that  an  Interim  plan  for  crea- 
of  additional  facilities  be  submitted,  the 
Coiirt  has  carefully  considered  elaborate  ma- 
als   presented   for  the   record   on   behalf 
he  Mayor-Commissioner.  It  appears  that  a 
derailed  analysis  of  the  available  capacity  of 
tlonal    facilities    and    Institutions   has 
Ir^ady  been  made  by  a  special  task  force, 
the  basis  of  this  analysis,  after  projecting 
caseloads,    the   decision    has    been 
administratively  that  the  present  faclli- 
at  Occoquan  could  be  turned  Into  an  ad- 
ditional  Youth   facility   by   transferring   In- 
dlvpduals  In  the  alcoholic  rehabilitation  pro- 
Thls  and   related  adjustments  would 
,ide  a  Youth  Center  facility  capable  of  In- 
the  present   total  capacity  to  625. 
would  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  pro- 
1972    Youth    Center    population,    al- 
though, of  course,  would  not  take  care  of  the 
term  need.  Whether  this  plan  or  some 
amiable  of  this  plan  Is  chosen  is,  however, 
rely  a  matter  for  consideration  ot  the  ap- 
cjprlate  authorities. 

Ince  any  Interim  solution  which  will  be 
(iposed  will  not  fully  alleviate  the  sltua- 
It   appears   necessary  that   this   Court 
some  emergency  steps  consistent  with 
realities  of  the  problem  which  will  im- 
ve    administration    under    the    Act.    The 
lowing   has   been   recommended   for  con- 
ion  of  the  full  Court.'-'  Where  the  In- 
dividual United  States  District  Court  Judge 
1  Lcludes  that  a  defendant  may  be  amen- 
e  for  final  commitment  under  the  Youth 
■rectlons  Act,  the  following  should  occur: 

1)  No  defendant  shall  be  so  committed 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act  without  a 

Oie)   study. 

2)  In  the  event  the  study  Indicates  that 
correction  authorities  consider  the  de- 
fendant amenable  to  final  commitment  un- 

the  Youth   Corrections   Act,   the   Court 
U  require  as  part  of  the  5010(e)  report  a 
precise  statement  by  the  correction  authorl- 
of  the  plan  of  treatment  and  the  ap- 
prfcxlmate  period  of  time  it  Is  contemplated 
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the  defendant  will  be  in  custody  before  re- 
lease to  a  half-way  house,  including  goals 
that  will  be  set  for  him  prior  to  release. 

I  3)  No  defendant  shall  be  committed  un- 
der the  Youth  Corrections  Act  unless  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  in  advance  as  to 
each  defendant  that  a  facility  is  available 
to  provide  the  tvpe  of  program  and  adequate 
period  of  treatment  contemplated  in  the 
particular  SOlOiei    report. 

i4)  Under  appropriate  circumstances,  the 
Court  shall  commit  all  offenders  under  U.S. 
Code  offenses  for  SOlOie)  studies  and  ulti- 
mate incarceration  at  other  Youth  Centers 
around  the  country. 

The  Court  recognizes  that  if  these  emer- 
gency steps  are  taken  oy  the  Court  as  a  whole 
and  an  interim  plan  Is  put  Into  effect  prompt- 
ly to  alleviate  the  Immediate  overcrowding 
crisis,  that  further  action  must  still  be  taken 
to  provide  adequate  facilities.  The  Court 
urges  that  energetic  and  immediate  action 
be  taken  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Mayor- 
Commissioner  to  obtain  necessary  construc- 
tion and  supportive  funds  from  the  Congress 
so  that  facilities  and  personnel  can  be  pro- 
vided on  an  expedited  basis  through  emer- 
gency appropriations  within  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time  and  without  awaiting 
the  implementation  of  the  Interim  steps  to 
be  covered  by  the  plan, 

A  full  discussion  of  the  Court's  authority 
to  place  an  interim  plan  into  effect,  to  an- 
nounce emergency  procedures,  and  to  take 
whatever  further  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  viable  is'not 
required  at  this  stage.  Suffice  it  to  note  that 
as  an  Article  III  Court  under  the  Constitu- 
tion this  Court  is  vested  with  "the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States."  This  Is  a  grant 
of  an  inherent  authority  to  direct  action 
which  is  found  essential  to  the  continued  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  Federal  Courts. 
The  Court's  supervisory  powers  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  this  end.  Unless  adequate  facilities 
are  made  available,  the  Court's  role  in  sen- 
tencing becomes  merely  advisory  and  It  losses 
the  "Judicial  power"  to  enforce  its  orders  of 
commitment  under  the  Act.  Moreover,  the 
mandatory  requirements  of  Sections  5011  to 
5014,  inclusive,  and  5025(Ci  which  direct  the 
Mayor-Commissioner  and  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  provide  treat- 
ment facilities,  must  be  enforced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  express  directions  of  the  Con- 
gress. Given  comparable  constitutional  and 
statutory  authority.  Courts  have  in  the  past 
ordered  executive  action  without  regard  to 
the  availability  of  earmarked  funds.'* 

This  is  such  a  case — a  case  where  it  has 
become  abundantly  clear  that  Inunedlate  ac- 
tion by  the  Court  Is  required  to  assure  the 
fair  and  proper  administration  of  justice  un- 
der a  statute  en.acted  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  offenders  below  the  age  of 
22  who  come  before  this  Court  who  can  be 
and  have  been  rehabilitated  through  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  program.  Congress  has 
wisely  put  such  a  program  Into  effect  and  ex- 
perience has  emphasized  and  re-emphaslzed 
the  validity  of  this  approach  to  many  young 
offenders  in  a  community  such  as  W'ashlng- 
ton.  DC.  The  breakdown  that  has  occurred  Is 
a  tragedy  for  this  city.  Not  only  are  defend- 
ants denied  the  treatment  and  training  Con- 
gress requires,  but  premature  release  Is  plac- 
ing citizens  unnecessarily  at  hazard  and  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  a  correctional  system 
that  Ignores  the  clear  Intendment  of  the 
Court's  sentences  leads  the  public  to  ques- 
tion the  very  Integrity  of  our  judicial  process. 
This  Court  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and  permit 
these  conditions,  whatever  the  cause,  to  con- 
tinue. The  Court  is  entitled  to  have  facilities 
provided  sufficient  to  make  the  Act  effective 
and  the  Court  must  insist  that  Its  sentencing 
orders  are  implemented  in  the  interests  of 
the  fair  and  proper  administration  of  Justice. 

A  hearing  to  consider  placing  an  appro- 


priate interim  plan  Into  effect  is  hereby  set 
for  December  23,  1071.  at  9:30  a.m. 

Okbhahd  a.  Oesell, 
V.S.  District  Judge. 
December  1,  1971. 

footnotes 

'  18  U.S.C.  5005  et  seq. 

-■  Chief  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  sat  with  the 
Court  as  an  observer  at  the  hearing.  The  fol- 
lowing appeared  as  witnesses:  Robert  0.  Whlt- 
aker,  Superintendent  of  the  Youth  Center  at 
Lorton;  Allen  M.  Schuman,  Superintendent 
of  Youth  Services  of  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Corrections;  Kenneth  L.  Hardy.  Director  of 
the  D.C.  Department  of  Corrections;  and 
Richard  J.  Heaney,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

'  United  States  v.  Waters,  141  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
289.  437  F.  2d  722  (1970).  H.R.  Rep.  No.  2979. 
81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1950).  S.  Rep.  No.  1180. 
81st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1949). 

♦For  example,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Youth  Center  at  Lorton  stated: 

[T]o  effectively  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  Court,  on  our  observation  on  this  man. 
it  Is  unrealistic  to  think  If  we  house  a  man  in 
a  jail  cell,  and  we  send  our  C  and  P.,  our 
diagnostic  team  up  there  to  call  him  out  of 
the  jail  cell  to  talk  to  him,  and  he  goes  back 
in  the  Jail  cell,  who  Is  observing  the  man. 
other  than  the  three  officers  who  are  in  the 
cell  block?  There  really  Is  no  observation. 
The  observation  takes  place  when  the  man 
goes  up  and  gives  the  social  history,  the  back- 
ground history,  school,  his  work,  and  so  on, 
and  so  forth.  But  it  Is  unrealistic  to  think 
we  can  provide  an  Intelligent  observation  of 
the  man.  (Tr.  p.  15.) 

I  see  It  as  not  really  being  able  to  effec- 
tively observe  the  man,  his  behavior,  his  at- 
titude, what  his  remorse  is  about  the  crime 
he  committed,  and  so  forth. 

The  Ideal — when  the  Youth  Center  was 
constructed  some  years  ago,  the  man  was  at 
the  Youth  Center,  he  went  about  attending 
classes,  being  seen  by  the  psychologist  on 
a  kind  of  regular  basis,  being  seen  by  the 
classification  and  social  worker,  being  intro- 
duced to  vocational  and  academic  programs 
at  the  Youth  Center,  seeing  him  among  the 
population,  as  to  how  he  Is  going  to  react 
to  Institutional  life,  whether  that  kind  of 
setting  Is  best  for  the  man.  We  don't  have 
that  kind  of  situation  right  now.  (Tr.  p.  16 1. 

^Mr.  Whltaker  stated  the  conclusion 
bluntly: 

Without  the  tools  and  without  the  facili- 
ties, we  can't  do  a  Job.  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  we  have  a  magic  wand,  that  we 
can  cope  with  those  kinds  of  population 
figures  and  do  an  effective  Job  in  rehabilitat- 
ing a  man,  (Tr.  p.  22). 

0  "It  Is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately 900  commitments  under  5010(e) 
and  240  direct  commitments  under  5010(b) 
and  5010(c)  in  the  next  twelve  months.  Pa- 
role violators  presently  number  approximate- 
ly 16  per  month  or  192  in  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  anticipated  Increase  totalling 
1,256  Is  of  course  In  addition  to  our  present 
youth  population  of  609.  This  does  not  In- 
clude approximately  150  16  and  17  year  olds 
expected  In  the  next  twelve  months."  Letter 
from  Kenneth  I.  Hardy  to  Judge  Gesell,  No- 
vember 18,  1971,  p.  5. 

■  Mr.  Schuman  estimated  that  20  percent 
presently  In  half-way  houses  are  drug  users. 
Tr.  p.  67. 

-".  .  .  Insofar  as  practical,  .  .  .  youth  of- 
fenders shall  be  segregated  from  other  of- 
fenders, and  classes  of  committed  youth 
offenders  shall  be  segregated  according  to 
their  needs  for  treatment."  18  U.S.C.  §  5011. 

»Tr.  pp.  161,  154  and  156  (Testimony  of 
Richard  J.  Heaney,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons) . 

1"  According  to  Mr.  Heaney's  testimony.  In 
1970.  the  average  commitment  under  5010(b) 
was  21.5  months  whereas  the  average  com- 
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mitment   under   5010(c)    was   33.6   months. 
Tr.  p,  156, 

51  Tr.  p.  173. 

■'^The  legislative  history  of  what  Is  now 
13  U.S.C.  §  5025  Is  sparse.  Nevertheless.  It  In- 
dicates that  Congress's  primary  purpose  was 
to  transfer  supervision  of  youths  convicted 
of  violations  In  the  District  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Youth  Corrections 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Mayor-Commissioner. 
There  is  no  Indication  from  the  legislative 
history  of  this  statute  that  Congress  wanted 
to  relieve  authorities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  from  their 
statutory  obligations  in  Sections  5011  and 
5012  to  provide  treatment  In  proper  and  ade- 
quate treatment  facilities.  H.  Rep.  No.  387, 
90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.;  S.  Rep.  No.  912.  90h 
Cong..  1st  Sess.;  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  Omnibus  Antlcrime  Bills,  90th. 
Cong..  1st  Sess.,  p.  63;  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  90th 
Cong..  1st  Sess..  p.  75,  133-138,  250. 

' '  The  Superior  Court  faces  comparable 
problems  In  dealing  with  both  felony  and 
misdemeanor  cases  and  obviously  that  Court 
can  assist  In  the  present  difficult  circum- 
stances if  comparable  emergency  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  gross  overcrowding  and 
encourage  more  knowledgeable  commitments 
where  the  Act  Is  employed. 

"  Increasingly  In  the  area  of  Jail  and  prison 
reform,  courts  are  directing  changes  that  per- 
force will  entail  additional  expenditures.  In 
the  Matter  of  Savoy  and  Toney  Hazel 
I  Docket  D.C.  Superior  Court;  Landman  v. 
Royster,  Civil  Action  No.  170-69-R  (E.D.  Va., 
Oct.  30,  1971);  Holt  v.  Sarver,  309  F.  Supp. 
362  (E.D.  Ark.  1970),  affirmed.  442  F.2.  304 
1 8th  Clr.  1971);  Jones  v.  Wittenberg.  323  P. 
Supp.  93  and  330  F.  Supp.  707  (N.D.  Ohio 
1971);  McCray  v.  Maryland,  Misc.  Pet.  4363- 
4430  (Clr.  Ct.  Montgomery  Cty,  Md..  Nov.  11, 
1971;  State  ex  rel  Ray  v.  South,  176  Oh.  St. 
241.  198  N.E.  2d  919  (1964).  Also  In  the  area 
of  school  desegregation,  courts  have  required 
certain  changes  which  necessitated  addi- 
tional expenditures.  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402  U.S.  1 
and  Hobson  v.  Hansen,  269  F.  Supp.  401 
iD.D.C.  1967),  modified,  132  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
372,  408  F.2d  175  (1969). 

Killer  Sent  to  Youth  Center 
(By  Winston  Groom) 

A  federal  Judge  here  sent  a  19-year-old 
youth  convicted  of  murder  to  the  Youth  Cen- 
ter at  Lorton  yesterday  even  though  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  pointed  out  that  he  may  be 
released  within  a  few  months. 

Earlier,  U.S.  District  Judge  Aubrey  Robin- 
son angrily  rejected  a  prosecution  request 
that  he  tell  the  Jurors  the  "youth  might  re- 
ceive lenient  treatment  under  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  If  they  did  not  call  for  the  death 
penalty  in  the  case. 

Although  the  act  sets  a  four-year  maximum 
limit  on  the  time  an  offender  has  to  spend  In 
actual  custody.  District  Correct  loios  officials 
have  said  most  Inmates  are  released  within  a 
few  months. 

The  youth  before  Robinson.  Richard  D. 
Leake,  was  given  life  Imprisonment  by  the 
Jury  for  the  fatal  shooting  of  a  30-year-old 
grocery  store  owner  In  January  during  a  rob- 
bery to  get  money  for  narcotics. 

Before  the  verdict,  Asst.  U.S.  Atty.  Warren 
L.  Miller  told  Robinson  that  a  failure  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Jury  that  with  a  sentence  of  life 
Imprisonment.  Leake  could  be  set  free 
quickly  under  the  Youth  Act  amounted  to 
"not  being  truthful"  to  the  panel. 

The  Judge,  however,  said  he  would  not  Issue 
any  such  explanation  because  It  might  appear 
that  he  was  advocating  the  death  penalty. 

The  prosecution  request  came  on  the  heels 
of  a  case  last  week  In  which  U.S.  District 


Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  sent  a  20-year-old  de- 
fendant to  the  youth  center  for  study  after  a 
Jury  convicted  him  of  what  Miller  "the  most 
brutal  murder  I  have  ever  seen." 

In  that  case  the  defendant,  Dennis  T  But- 
ler, was  found  guilty  of  killing  an  elderly 
landlord  who  discovered  him  selling  dope  to  a 
teen-ager  in  a  vacant  apartment.  According 
to  court  testimony,  Butler  bound  aiid  gagged 
Jesse  K.  Mears,  75,  then  beat  and  strangled 
him  and  rammed  a  soft  drink  bottle  hlled 
With  water  down  his  throat. 

Officials  In  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  have  be- 
come Increasingly  concerned  over  the  iipsurge 
in  Youth  Act  sentences  following  a  series  of 
rulings  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  begin- 
ning early  this  year. 

Under  the  rulings.  District  Judges  are  prac- 
tically obligated  to  sentence  every  defendant 
22  years  old  or  younger  under  the  act.  A  let- 
ter from  Department  of  Corrections  officials 
to  a  District  judge  last  year  stated  that  the 
average  stay  for  inmates  at  the  youth  center 
was  12  months,  but  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
said  that  figure  has  dropped  even  further  to 
seven  or  eight  months. 

The  youth  center  came  under  increased 
Judicial  scrutiny  earlier  this  week  when  U.S. 
District  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  ordered  a  hear- 
ing to  determine  the  way  the  Youth  Act  lb  be- 
ing administered  there. 

Gesell  and  Chief  Judge  John  Sirica  will 
conduct  the  inquiry  Friday  into  the  center's 
recommendation  that  Gesell  sentence  a  19- 
year-old  defendant  as  an  advilt  because  of 
overcrowding  at  the  Lorton  facility. 

Sirica  and  Gesell  have  said  the  hearing  will 
extend  far  beyond  the  overcrowding  problem 
at  the  center  and  will  delve  Into  areas  such  as 
how  the  center  determines  when  a  youth  Is 
"rehabilitated. "  guidelines  under  which  In- 
mates are  released  into  halfway  houses  and 
given  furloughs  and  the  rate  of  re-arrests 
among  those  relee^sed. 

The  appeals  court  rulings  have  Instructed 
District  Judges  that  they  must  sentence 
youths  under  the  Youth  Act  If  they  can  de- 
rive "any"  benefit  whatever  from  It. 

The  rulings  also  have  said  that  Judges  must 
specifically  state  their  reasons  for  not  sen- 
tencing offenders  under  the  act. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  DC,  December  29,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  to  Mr.  Flannery,  dated  Decem- 
ber 16.  1971,  inquiring  about  the  implemen- 
tation In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act,  18  US  Code 
§  5005  et  seq.  Since  receipt  of  your  letter,  Mr. 
Flannery  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  United 
Slates  District  Judge  and  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  as  his  successor.  Mr. 
Flannery,  now  Judge  Flannery,  has  requested 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter. 

As  you  correctly  point  out  in  your  letter. 
recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit construing  the  Youth  Corrections  Act 
make  It  extremely  difficult  for  trial  Judges 
not  to  sentence  young  offenders  under  the 
Youth  Act.  These  decisions  are  United  States 
vs.  Ward,  Nos.  71-1654  and  71-1677,  decided 
October  29,  1971,  and  United  States  vs  Wa- 
ters, 437  F.  2d  722  (1970),  Tills  Is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  my  office  because  our  re- 
search demonstrates  that  the  average  period 
of  confinement  for  the  many  youthful  of- 
fenders convicted  of  the  most  violent  crimes 
of  murder,  rape,  and  robbery  and  sentenced 
under  the  Youth  Act  Is  only  about  ten 
months.  For  your  Information  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  pleading  filed  by  my  office 
In  the  District  Court  In  United  States  vs. 
Alsbrook.  Criminal  Case  Nos.  1065-71  and 
1473-71.  In  which  we  have  set  forth  the 
results  of  our  research  concerning  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Youth  Act  In  the  District. 


To  remedy  this  situation,  my  office  Is  do- 
ing the  following.  First,  we  have  requested 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  sitting  en  banc,  to  re- 
consider its  decisions  of  Ward  and  Waters 
in  light  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Youth  Act,  legislative  history  which.  In  our 
view,  makes  it  explicitly  clear  that  the  Youth 
Act  was  Intended  to  provide  no  more  than 
an  optional  sentencing  alternative  for  trial 
judges  to  be  used  in  their  discretion.  We 
also  provided  the  Court  with  statistics  show- 
ing that,  contrary  to  the  practice  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Youth  Act  has 
been  used  by  federal  judges  throughout  the 
country  primarily  for  persons  convicted  of 
non-violent  crimes.  Enclo.sed  for  your  in- 
formation Is  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  our 
office  filed  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  set- 
ting forth  Us  posltloii.  The  case  has  l>een 
argued,  but  the  Court  has  not  rendered  its 
decision. 

Tlie  second  step  taken  by  our  office  is  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Since  what  Is  In- 
volved is  federal  legislation  applying 
throughout  the  country,  it  wotild  be"  the 
Department  which  would  recommend  to  the 
Congress  any  specific  amending  legislation. 
In  this  regard,  I  have  brought  your  letter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department.  Should 
any  legislation  be  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment, I  shall  advise  you  of  this  fact 
promptly. 

I  appreciate  your  expression  of  Interest  In 
what  is  for  my  office  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
concern.  For.  should  our  request  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  reconsider  Its  prior 
decisions  not  be  successful,  corrective  leg- 
islation win.  In  my  view,  be  necessary  If  I 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  H.  Trrcs,  Jr., 

U.S.   Attorney. 

St'PPLEMENTARY      MEMORANDUM      OF     APPE1.LEE 

[United  states  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  No  23  044 
(Cr.  No.  545-68)  ) 

(United  States  of  America.  Appellee,  v    Carl 
M   Reed,  Appellant) 

The  above-captloned  case  came  on  for 
oral  argument  on  February  25.  1971.  Since 
that  time  this  Court  has  Issued  its  Order  on 
Appellant's  Motion  for  Summarv  Reversal 
and  Remand  In  United  Statrs  v.  Ward,  D.C. 
Cir.  Nos.  71-1654  and  71-1677.  decided  Octo- 
ber 29,  1971  In  which  Untted  States  v,  U'afcrs 
141  US,  App.  DC,  289.  437  F  2d  722  i  1970)' 
was  further  considered.  In  both  cases  this 
Court  suggested  that  Congress  intended  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act,  18  U.S.C. 
5  .5005  et  seq.,  to  receive  priority  over  a  sen- 
tence under  the  regular  adult  statutory  pro- 
vision. United  Statrs  v  Ward,  supra,  slip 
op,  at  4.  United  Statrs  v  Waters,  supra.  141 
US    App    DC    at   293.  437   F    2ri   at   726. 

Appellee  submits  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory does  not  manifest  an  Intent  to  Install 
the  Youth  Act  as  a  required  primary  sen- 
tencing consideration,  but  rather  as  a  dis- 
cretionary alternative  to  the  regular  penalty 
provision,  for  the  Judge  In  Imposing  sentence 
on  the  eighteen  to  twenty-two  year  old  of- 
fender As  the  Seiinte  Committee  on  the- 
Judiciary  stated  in  reporting  favorablv  on 
the  proposed  Act.  "while  the  bill  would  not 
deprive  the  court  of  any  of  Its  present  func- 
tions as  to  sentencing,  It  provides  that,  upon 
consideration,  the  court  may  place  the  youth 
offender  on  probation,  proceed  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  or  sentence  under 
any  applicable  law  relating  to  the  offense  " 
S.  Rep.  No,  3180.  81st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  1  (1949). 
That  announcement  of  the  bill's  (S  2609) 
intention  Is  corroborated  by  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary'.?  .statement  tha*. 
"the  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to  make 
available  for  the  discretionary  use  of  the 
Federal  judges  a  system  for  the  sentencing 
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■•eaTrient   o'  p--?r3on,5   i;:idpr  the  at?  of 

rs.  .  .  ."   (emphasis  supplied),  H.  Rep. 

'7»,  81st  Coi.g.  2  Sess    I   i  1950  i. 

"-.ter  from  Peyto:;  Ford,  Depu'.y  Attorney 

4rai.  dated  June  21,  1950,  to  the  Honora- 

iM!  uel  Celler  states: 

-e   measi're   woiild   define   a   yotith   of- 

r  as  a  person  under  the  age  of  22  years 

has  been  convi'^ted  of  an  otl'ense  against 

Jiiited  States.  While  It  would  net  de- 

•J:\t  court  of  any  of  its  present  func- 

as  to  sentencing,  the  bill  would  pro- 

ihat,  upon  conviction,   the  court   may 

'he  youth  offender  on  probation,  pro- 

under  the  Juvenile  delinquency  act.  or 

under  any  applicable  provision  of 

ir.g  to  the  offender.  The  ci.urt  would 

ithorlzed.  however,  In  lieu  of  any  pen- 

inr.pri.sorment  otherwise  provided  by 

to  sentence  a  youth  offender  to  the  cu-s- 

f  the  Attorney  General  f'lr  Tcatment 

;pervi.«lnn  ■•  s'Rep.  No.   1180.   11-12. 

here  In  the  Senate  or  the  House  Com- 

!e  Reports,  the  committee  hearings,  or 

e   Congressional   debates   is   there    any 

ation   that   a  judge   is   precluded   from 

,-ing  a  regular  adult  sentence  unless  he 

r.nds  that  an  eligible  defendant  will  not 

I'e  any  bei.efit  from  the  Youth  Act  sen- 

.  Indeed  the  legislative  history  Is  com- 

/,'  to  the  contrary.  When  asked  for  an 

nation    of   the    bill    (S.    2609)    Senator 

y   Kllgore   of  West   Virginia,   the   bill's 

sponsor  and   chairmaii  of  the  Senate 

■mmlttee   which  held   the   hearings   on 

eglslation  stated  "The  bill  does  not  tak.' 

from  the  court  any  of  Its  powers  but 

give  to  the  Judges.  In  cases  Involving 

al   offenses,  the  right   to  refer   an   of- 

?r   under    the    age    of   24   years   to    the 

•tment  of  Justice  for  a  period  of  4  years, 

g  which  time  the  Parole  Board  of  the 

rtment  of  Justice  would  place  the  of- 

In   a  federal   institution   for   careful 

and  study  to  determine  whether 

)t  he  could  be  reformed,  and  If  possible 

orm  him."  S.  Rep.  No.  1180.  81st  Cong., 

":s,   1    (1949).  On  February  1.  1^50,  In 

rongrepslonal  Record.  Senate  paee  1312, 

Kllgore    explained    that    "The    bill 

not  be  compulsory  In  any  sense  of  the 

but   It    win   give   the   Judges   of   trial 

^diction   the  right  to  refer  the  case  of 

ri.=:oner  under  24  years  of  ege,  who  is  not 

habitual  offender,  to  the   Department   of 

ce  .  .  .  to  determine  whether  a  person 

:rimlnal  or  whether  the  situation  In  his 

>r  case  !s  an  Inc.irable  o.ie.  before  sen- 

Is  passed." 

June  8.   1950.  Senator  Kils^re  stated. 

judges  say  that  the  bill  will  give  them 

itlonal   facility   although   use   of  the 

.n  provided  by  the  bill  will  not  be  man- 

y  "   Speaking  of  the   Imposition   of  an 

priate   sentence,   he   continued,   '  How- 

when  th'-r"   is   a   case   about   which   a 

'  Is  In  doubt,   if  the  accu.'.-ed  '.s  under 

ge  of  22.  th?  judge  may  refer  the  case 

Youth    Correction    Division."    1950. 

Reccrd.  Senate,  p,  8.38.3 

e  optional  nature  cf  the  Youth  Correc- 

Act  as  a  sentencing  vehicle  is  clearly 

repeatedly  demonstrated   by   the   testl- 

r    at    the    hearings    on    this   legislation, 

t^cularly  that  of  Federal  Judgr-.s  who  are 

cipate'd  in  the  drafting  of  the  Youth  Act. 

f.cantlv,     the    leEtlslatlon     as    proposed 

lined  subsection  5010fd),  the  principal 

ctlon  relied  on  by  this  Court  on  both 

rrs  and  Ward.  The  Honorable  Bolitha  J. 

Chief    Judge    United    States    District 

•t  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  not- 

that  he  was  one  of  seven  Federal  Judges 

'nted  to  study  the  subject  of  sentencing 

h  offenders  stated : 

s   to  sentencing   of   youth   offenders,    in 

tlon    to    the    Judges    present    power    to 

cle    on    probation    or    to    sentence    under 

ing  statutes,    the   bill    gives   h:m   three 
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new  alternatives  in  handling  offenders  under 
24. 

"First,  the  Judge  may  commit  a  youth  of- 
fender of  diagncsis  and  treatment  under  this 
act  for  an  un.specified  period  up  to  6  years, 
with  provision  that  he  be  tried  on  condi- 
tional release  with'.n  4  years. 

"Secondly,  If  the  Judge  feels- that  a  youth 
offender  convicted  of  an  offense  calling  for 
a  long  term  under  existing  stattites  might 
not  respond  to  treatment  within  6  years  or 
that  so  short  a  term  might  have  an  adverse 
eifect  on  enforcement  of  the  law.  he  may  set 
any  maximum  authorized  by  law  but  still 
give  the  offender  the  benefits  of  treatment 
under  this  act. 

"Third,  if  the  Judge  wants  more  Informa- 
tion on  a  youth  offender  before  sentencing 
him.  he  may  jrder  a  thorough  pre-sentence 
diagnosis  at  a  classification  center  set  up  by 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  In  no 
way  reduces  the  authority  or  Interferes  with 
the  sentencing  power  of  the  Judges." 

He  went  en  to  say: 

"Now,  there  is  one  very  Important  thing  I 
would  like  to  develop.  I  will  put  It  simply, 
Senator,  I  have  already  told  you  that  this 
law  Is  purely  an  optional  situation.  A  Judge 
who  f^eis  that  the  present  system  Is  in  all 
respects  psrfect  and  who  does  not  want  to 
use  the  new  provisions,  except  perhaps  rarely, 
does  not  have  to  use  them.  He  still  may  do 
one  of  two  things.  He  may  admit  the  man 
to  probation,  or  he  may  send  to  an  Institu- 
tion exactly  as  he  does  now.  However,  with 
regard  to  those  of  us  who  are  constantly 
puzzled  and  concerned  and  who  do  not  know 
the  solution.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  this  system  and  use  It."  Hearings, 
p.   15. 

Judee  Laws  recollected  that  In  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  bill  he  had  met  opposition  to 
its  passage  fr.im  some  Federal  Judges, 

"There  Is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  sav 
In  conclusion.  Senator,  I  have  spoken  on 
this  subject  before  judicial  conferences — I 
think  five  different  ones  In  the  United 
States.  I  have  never  explained  It  fully  and 
completely,  but  what  we  did  not  get  was  a 
response  from  the  judges  that  w-as  favorable. 
Most  of  the  Judges  who  object  to  It  have  not 
studied  it  carefully, 

"I  regret  to  say  that,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  objections  that  come  when  the  judges 
have  net  comprehended  and  studied  the 
subject  very  carefully.  When  they  get  the 
presentation  fully  made  to  them,  and  once 
they  realize  it  is  entirely  optional  and  that 
some  cf  us  are  not  the  tj-pes  of  experts  that 
can  l'X)k  across  a  table  into  a  man's  eyes 
and  know  what  sentence  to  give  him.  they 
say  under  those  circumstances  that  they  do 
not  mind,  for  those  of  us  who  are  frail,  hav- 
ing the  study  made  for  us  as  long  as  they 
themselves  are  not  restricted.  .  .  . 

"The  way  I  want  to  argue  this  with  my 
brethren  who  oppose  It  is:  let  me  do  it  and 
let  them  go  on  in  ths  way  they  do. 

"When  I  put  that  up  to  them,  they  say. 
'AH  right.  Judge,  as  long  as  you  do  not 
harass  me."  I  will  say  to  tliem  that  my 
prophecy  Is  that  at  the  end  of  10  years  they 
v.ill  all  be  dcing  It.  and  perhaps  they  will 
be  doing  it  at  the  end  of  5  years."  Hearings, 
pp.  20-21. 

In  a  dialogue  between  Senator  Kllgore  and 
Janied  V.  Bennett,  Director,  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, the  motivation  for  making  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bill  entirely  discretionary  is 
plainly  .seen. 

"Mr.  Bennett.  Senator.  If  you  will  per- 
mit, and  for  your  future  reference.  I  would 
like  to  Introduce  some  case  histories  into  the 
record  that  will  support  this  viewpoint  of 
vours  a.nd  mine.  Thev  may  be  helpful  to  you 
at  a  later  date.  I  would  like  to  carry  forward 
a  little  bit  further  and  re-emphasize  more 
than  ,7udge  Laws  h^  done,  that  this  bill  Is 


discretionary  whereas  the  other  bill  which 
you  had  before  did  not  provide  ihat  same 
discretion.  The  judge  under  this  bill  can 
now  place  the  man  on  probation,  he  can 
sontsn.-e  him,  as  a  youth  offender  for  a  max- 
imum of  6  years  or  he  can  sentence  him  as 
a  youth  offender  for  whatever  maximum  the 
statute  will  pemo^t. 

"Thus,  you  seelt-l8  very  difficult  for  me 
to  conceive  of  anybody  who  could  rightfully 
object  to  the  bill  because  they  can  use  It  or 
not.  as  they  see  fit,  and  yet  It  gives  them  all 
of  these  additional  services  and  alternatives. 

■  Senator  Kilgore.  Mr,  Bennett,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  you,  I  still  personally  ap- 
prove of  the  mandatory  feature  rather  than 
the  discretionary  feature  and  I  wiU  tell  you 
why.  I  think  It  will  protect  the  Judge  from 
a  tremendous  lot  of  annoyance  If  he  can  say, 
'Here,  I  am  going  through  these  steps.  The 
law  provides  it  and  I  am  going  according  to 
the  law.  I  am  not  going  to  have  this  group 
over  here  Insisting  that  I  Jack  up  the  peni- 
tentiary, set  up  a  prop  under  the  corner  of  It. 
I  am  not  going  to  have  this  group  saying 
that  I  Just  turn  him  loose  willy-nilly.' 

"I  believe  that  it  would  save  a  lot  of  the 
Judge's  time  and  a  tremendous  amount  ol 
extra  '^-crk  If  it  had  been  mandatory.  But, 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  on  the  discretionary 
feature  In  the  hope  that  eventually  we  can 
get  the  bill  through."  Hearings,  p.  25. 

The  Honorable  John  Parker,  United  States 
Circuit  Judge.  Fourth  Circuit  concurred  In 
the  Idea  that  the  Youth  Act  left  the  power 
of  the  sentencing  Judge  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore  the  passage  of   the   Act. 

"In  the  first  place  the  act  deals  only  with 
offenders  under  24  years  of  age.  In  the 
second  place.  It  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
power  of  the  jtidge  even  with  respect  to  those 
offenders,  but  gives  him  merely  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  treatment  of  those  people. 
That  is  to  say,  under  this  bill  the  judge  may 
still  admit  the  youthful  offender  to  proba- 
tion. There  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  that  pre- 
vents that.  He  may  still  give  the  youthful 
(.Render  the  punishment  prescribed  by  ex- 
i.-,ling  statutes,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  bill 
that  prevents  that.  All  that  the  bill  does  Is 
to  provide  that  if  In  his  Judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, he  thinks  that  the  offender  before 
the  court  Is  one  that  can  be  treated  with 
advantage  under  this  bill,  he  can  sentence 
him  under  this  bill  Instead  of  under  the  ex- 
isting  law."    Hearings,   p.   43. 

Senator  Kllgore.  in  discussing  objections 
to  the  bill  voiced  by  Federal  judges,  noted. 
'Two  objected  to  taking  sentencing  away 
from  the  court  and  giving  It  to  an  executive 
agency.  But  that  has  been  answered  In  S. 
2«09   because  It   takes  nothing  away." 

"That  Is  correct:  It  Is  purely  optional," 
responded  the  Honorable  Orle  L.  Phillips, 
United  States  Circuit  Judge,  Tenth  Circuit. 
Hearings,  p.  69, 

Furthermore,  that  It  was  not  necessarily 
the  Intention  of  this  bill  to  sentence  a 
majoirlty  of  the  younger  offender-  pursuant 
to  its  provisions  as  Indicated  In  the  follow- 
ing coUoqiiy  between  Senator  Kilgore  and 
James  E.  Palmer.  Jr..  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association. 

Senator  Kilgore.  "You  are  going  to  have 
a  certain  number  that  you  will  have  to  deal 
with,  but  If  In  some  way  we  can  ciu-e  20  per- 
cent or  30  percent,  or  40  percent,  or  50  per- 
cent, at  the  source,  we  have  done  to  society 
in  this  country  a  great  service  and  we  have 
saved  the  taxpayers  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money    Is  not  that  yotu-  idea?" 

Mr.  Palmer.  "Indeed.  I  agree  very  hearti- 
ly, sir.  May  I  make  Just  one  further  brief 
statement?" 

Senator  Kilgore.  "We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
It." 

Mr.  PALMER.  "I  can  hardly  see  how  there 
can  be  intelligent  opposition  to  a  measure 
of   this  nature.  Of  course.  I  am  too  much 
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of  a  prosecutor  to  want  to  approve  anj-thlng 
that  would  result  in  placing  the  stamp  of 
approval  on  youths  who  go  out  and  commit 
serious  crimes  and  then  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  gets  the  public  reputation 
of  patting  them  on  the  back  and  treating 
them  not  as  criminals,  when  they  should  be 
treated  as  criminals. 

"But  that.  In  this  bill,  turns  upon  the 
caliber  and  efficiency  of  our  Judges,  and  also 
on  the  ability  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
program  set  up  under  the  bill. 

"I  have  enough  confidence  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  our  Judges  to  feel  that  they  are 
not  going  to  abuse  this  statute,  and  cer- 
tainly that  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
direction  of  these  people  are  not  going  to 
abuse  it  to  the  extent  that  It  will  ever 
redound  that  we  are  here  trying  to  set  up 
a  structure  that  v,-ill  give  the  Government 
a  reputation  of  dealing  too  lightly  with 
those  who  should  be  dealt  with  properly." 
Hearings,  p.  82. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  framers  of 
the  bill  considered  that  its  provisions  wou'.d 
be  applied  sc'leiy  In  the  disrreticn  of  the  trl.l 
Judge.  No'Ahere  Is  it  stated  that  a  finding 
of  fact  must  be  made  before  the  sentenclr.p 
Judge  could  employ  a  sentence  under  any 
other   applicable   peiialty   provision. 

Both  the  legislative  hlstcry  as  outlined 
above  and  the  implemen". a^ion  of  the  You'h 
Act  from  1959  to  1970  by  the  federal  judici- 
ary clearly  show  that  It  is  not  only  the  ex- 
ceptional case  in  which  an  eligible  offender 
would  not  receive  a  Youth  Act  sentence.  To 
the  contrary,  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
Youth  Act  "would  be  apj?lied  only  to  ftderal 
offenders  who  had  not  become  crime-hard- 
ened and  who  had  not  committed  a  crime  of 
violence.  Tlie  typical  youth  offender  was  ex- 
pected by  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  a  Dyer  Act  of- 
fender. 

Mr.  Bennett.  "Senator,  apropos  of  the 
savings  which  would  occur  under  this  bill. 
may  I  say,  as  I  ai-'i  sure  you  re.ilize.  that  far 
and  away  the  largest  number  cf  young  of- 
fenders who  could  conic  to  us  under  the  bill 
are  automobile  theft  cases — 1,227  last  year 
were  committed  to  us  for  automobile  thefts. 
"Now  most  of  these  boys  have  stolen  a  car 
In  some  city  and  gone  a  Junket.  The  prob- 
lem in  many  cases  Is  to  be  able  to  get  them 
back  home.  If  we  could  get  them  home  un- 
der parental  control  they  would  not  need  to 
go  to  prison.  Under  present  circumstances 
the  Judge  has  no  way  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem." Hearings,  p.  29. 

This  expectation  was  borne  out  by  the 
actual  use  of  the  Youth  Act. 

An  analysis  of  sta'lstics  released  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  reveals  that  In 
no  ye:-.r  between  1359  and  1970,  inclusive, 
did  commitments  under  the  Youth  Act  ex- 
ceed 47.4";  of  the  total  of  eligible  offenders 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years  old.' 

TABLE  I 


TABLE  II 


YCA  adult 

Total 

Fiscal  year 

percent 

18  to  22 

YCA 

1970 

39.6 

1.997 

790 

1969 

41.7 

2.250 

9.38 

1968 

37.1 

2,284 

848 

1967 

40.3 

2,305 

928 

1966 

42.9 

2.029 

871 

1965 

42.9 

2.  007 

862 

1964 

44.0 

2.070 

910 

1963 

47.4 

2,066 

979 

1962 

44.7 

2,047 

915 

1961. 

47.1 

2,149 

1,012 

1960 

46.5 

2,112 

983 

1959...  . 

46.4 

2,124 

986 

Thus.  It  Is  apparent  that  employment  of 
the  Youth  Act  Commitment  procediu-es  Is 
less  common  than  adult  commitment  for  the 
eighteen  to  twenty-twx)  year  age  group. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Total  YCA  Number  of 

YCA/adult  commit-  YCA  Dyer 

percent  ments"    commitments' 


Fiscal  year 


1970. 

1969. 

1968 

1957. 

1966. 

1965. 

1964. 

1963. 

1962. 

1961. 

1960. 

1959. 


38.2 

1,160 

443 

42.0 

1,318 

554 

53.3 

1,138 

607 

58.0 

1.264 

733 

57.7 

1,132 

653 

60.6 

1,131 

686 

63.1 

1,149 

725 

61.4 

1,237 

759 

62.4 

1,182 

737 

63.8 

1,324 

845 

56.7 

1,326 

752 

60.7 

1,291 

784 

Additionally,  auto  theft  "was  by  far  the 
offense  for  which  the  Youth  Act  commit- 
ments were  most  often  Imposed  In  the  period 
from  1959  to  1970, 

From  the  above  tables  and  their  underly- 
ing statistical  bases  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
Youth  Act  was  not  the  ordinary  means  of 
commitment  used  by  Federal  Judges  for  eli- 
gible offenders  and  the  most  common  offense 
for  which  the  Youth  Act  was  invoked  was 
the  no!i-vk)lent  crime  of  auto  theft. 

Finally,  that  section  5010(d|  is  not  gen- 
erally conceived  of  as  requiring  a  finding 
before  the  pe.ialty  authorized  ur.der  the 
applicable  statute  is  imposed  may  be  see;i 
In  Mr.  Gottshalls  article  on  youth  sentences. 
He  notes  that  : 

"Section  5010(d)  confers  no  benefits  un- 
der the  Act.  It  Is  generally  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  an  affirmative  statement 
that  the  court,  convinced  that  treatment 
under  5010(b)  or  5010(c(  would  accomplish 
no  good,  has  resort  to  the  penalty  authorized 
for  the  substantive  offense.  Actually,  inquiry 
among  several  who  assisted  In  the  drafting 
of  the  Act  confirmed  the  view  that  the 
subsection  was  Included  to  assure  the  courts 
that  the  regular  sentencing  provisions  were 
available  when  they  felt  that  correctional 
treatment  under  the  Act  was  Inappropriate." 
Federal  Probation  Quarterly,  supra. 
This  view  of  the  use  of  section  5010(dt  Is 
supported  by  an  article  on  suggested  sen- 
tencing procedures.  That  article.  "Forms  of 
Adjudication  for  Use  In  Sentencing,"  James 
M.  Carter,  Judge,  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit  and  Fred  Kunzel, 
Chief  Judge,  United  States  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  California,  44  F.R.D. 
197  (1968),  which  sets  out  model  forms  for 
Imposing  sentences  was  first  presented  to 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference  In 
1960.  There  were  three  subsequent  revisions; 
the  first  In  1962  was  unpublished  and  the 
second,  was  published  In  35  F.R.D.  404 
(1964)  as  part  of  the  papers  used  at  the 
Institute  on  Sentencing  for  United  States 
District  Judges  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
January  1964,  and  the  third  was  In  1968,  As 
the  authors'  commented,  "Many  appeals  In- 
volve a  sloppy  sentence.  In  each  Instance 
the  trial  Judge  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do 
with  the  defendant;  In  certain  Instances  he 
used  the  wrong  language."  44  F.R.D.  at 
198-199. 

It  Is  significant  that  there  Is  no  form  for 
a  sentence  under  an  adult  penalty  provi- 
sion for  an  offender  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-two.  The  two  forms  (at- 
tached as  Appendix  C)  which  cover  Youth 
Act  commitments  and  regular  sentences  are 
Forms  No  6  and  No.  17.  Both  forms  simply 
state  the  order  and  Judgment  of  Imprison- 
ment and  make  no  mention  ol  a  finding  of 
lack  of  benfit  derivable  from  a  Youth  Act 
commitment.* 

Since  these  forms  "were  careftilly  developed 
and  undoubtedly  In  widespread  use,  It  mti't 
be  assumed  that  there  Is  scant  likelihood 
that  Federal  Judges  Included  a  formal  find- 


ing pursuant  to  section  5010(d)  as  suggested 
by  Wafers." 
The  legislative  history,  as  outlined  above, 

contains  no  indication  that  an  articulated 
finding  is  required  before  an  adult  sentence 
may  be  Imposed.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  the 
framers  Intended  the  Youth  Act  to  be  no 
more  than  an  additional  sentencing  alter- 
native to  be  employed  In  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  Judge.  Any  contention  that  the 
words  In  subsection  SOlOidi.  "shall  find." 
Import  the  requirement  that  a  Judge  must 
make  an  explicit  finding  on  lack  of  benefit 
before  he  can  sentence  under  the  regular 
adult  provisions  files  In  the  face  of  the  leg- 
islative Intent.  This  is  particularly  clear  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  subsection  5010(d) 
was,  .\s  we  have  pointed  out.  supra,  p.  12.  In- 
c'.ufled  In  Its  present  form  as  part  of  the 
jiroposed  legislation  which,  as  the  hearings 
unequivocally  show,  its  framers  intended 
only  to  point  to  the  options  available  to  the 
sentencing  Judge.  Even  should  this  Court 
construe  the  literal  wording  of  subsection 
5010(d)  to  require  such  a  finding,  without 
regard  to  the  clearly  discretionary  language 
of  subsections  5010id)  and  (c).  It  has  been 
recognized  that.  "The  literal  wording  of  the 
statute  Is  a  primary  index  but  not  the  sole 
index  to  legislative  Intent.  It  cannot  prevail 
over  strong  contrary  Indications  In  the  leg- 
islative history  or  so  as  to  command  an  ab- 
.■^urd  re-ult.  I.anrr  v.  Unitrd  :^tates.  —  U.S. 
Atop  DC.  — ,  443  F.2d  720,  722-23  (1971).  See 
also  United  States  v  Public  Utilities 
Comm'n.,  345  U.S.  295,  315  (1953)  and  2  J. 
.Sutherland.  Statutorv  Con.'itrvcfion.  ?  4706  at 
339--40  (3d  ed.  19431.  We  agree  w;'h  Mr. 
Gottshall  that  the  only  purpose  of  subsec- 
tion 5010(d»  was  to  a.ssure  that  Judges  could 
utilize  the  regular  adult  i^ntenclng  provi- 
sions. 

The  likely  impact  of  this  procedure  on  the 
administration  of  Justice  will  be  Interminable 
hearings  and  the  probable  defeat  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Youth  Act.  This  result  seems 
fore.shadowed  by  the  direction  of  the  dicta  in 
United  States  v  Ward,  supra,  and  Appellant's 
Supplemer.tal  Memorandtim  In  Support  of 
thp  Motion  for  Summary  Reversal  In  that 
ca.'^e  filed  subsequent  to  the  remand  order 
Appellant  therein  contends  (Supplemental 
Memorandum,  pp.  12-13).  "First,  the  Youth 
Act  Is  not  to  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
most  'desirnble'  for  Youth  Act  commitments. 
Although  fln  individual  might  not  benefit  as 
much  as  other?  from  a  Youth  Act  sentence. 
unless  the  Court  cnn  make  a  finding  that  he 
will  receive  no  benefit  whatsoever,  he  can- 
not be  denied  a  Youth  .'ict  sentence."  Since 
it  is  inconceivable  that  even  the  most  hard- 
ened criminal  wotild  not  derive  some  benefit 
from  treatment  under  the  Youth  Act.  even  If 
only  more  pleasant  surroundings,  the  purpore 
of  the  Youth  Act  to  rehabilitate  suitable 
candidates  while  Isol.Tting  them  from  crime- 
hardened  individuals  would  Inevitably  be 
v:t:ated,  as  Is  readily  apparent, 

.Speaking  of  tlie  resort  of  the  sentencing 
judge  to  the  Youth  Act  is  a  misdemeanor 
case,  this  Court  determined  that.  "[The 
Youth  Act  sentence]  was  to  rarry  out  the  con- 
gressional purpose  represented  by  the  Act — 
to  serve  the  interests  of  society  and  of 
.•selected  youth  offenders  in  preference  to  the 
statutory  sentence  for  the  ml.'-demeanor." 
Harvin  v  United  States.  DC  Clr.  No.  22,317. 
decided  May  7,  1971,  {en  banc),  slip  op.  at  7. 
(emphasis  added).  This  selection  process. 
which  Is  vital  to  the  survival  of  the  Youth 
Act  as  a  rehabilitative  vehicle,  necessarily 
envisages  the  culling  of  thase  Individuals 
deemed  suitable  for  the  Youth  Act  program 
and  rejecting  those  who  would  detriment  It. 
To  adopt  a  standard  requiring  that  priority 
be  given  to  eligible  individuals,  so  long  as 
they  would  derive  any  benefit  from  the  Act, 
would  result  In  the  very  integration  of  hard- 
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ened  and  non-hardened  criminals  that  the 
Y(  uth  Act  sought  to  prevent. 

rhat  underlying  legislative  Intent  not  to 
require   findings   Is   fully   supported   by   the 
U-accepted   procedures   for   sentence    Im- 
pdsitlon    suggested    by    Judges    Carter    and 
Kpnzel  (supra,  p.  13).  The  adoption  of  those 
s  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Judicial  Con- 
ence  and  the  Institute  on  Sentencing  In 
certainly   give   Incontrovertible  legltl- 
:y  to  the  legislative  Intent  which  militates 
mst  the  Imposition  of  formal  findings, 
rhe  absence  of  a  requirement  Imposed  by 
O^ngress  of  formal  findings  In  Imposing  sen- 
ce  under  the  Youth  Act  is  consistent  with 
traditional  approach  to  sentencing.  That 
always  been  to  leave  sentencing  to  the 
cretlon   of   the    trial    judges.    Under    this 
by   Congress.   'If   the   sentence  is 
thin  the  latitude  granted  by  statute  and  is 
posed   in  a  procedurally  correct   manner, 
court  has  a  well-nlgh  unreviewable  dis- 
cretion. The  heavy  burden  on  the  court  Is  a 
tlon  of  th2  importance  of  the  sentence 
the  public  Interest  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
who    Is    most    directly    affected." 
ited   States   v.   Bryant,   —   C.S.   App.   DC. 
— .  422  P.2d  775.  772  ( 1971 1 . 
It,  is  axiomatic  that  where  the  imposition 
a    sentence    falls    within    the    statutory 
liitilts.  the  severity  of  such  a  sentence  does 
warrant    Interference    by    an    appellate 
rt.  Blockburger  v.  United  States,  233  U.S. 
(1932):  Wilson  v.  United  States,  233  U.S. 
,    335   F.    2d    988    fl963).    In    Wilson   this 
recognized  that  "the  Imposition  of  a 
tence  Is  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
District   Judge.    The   sentence   seems   to    us 
iiduly    harsh    but    circumstances    not   dls- 
)sed  by  the  record  may  Justify  it.  118  U.S. 

D.C.  at  320.  335  F.  2d  at  983. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  grappled  with 

similar  problem   Involving   the  establlsh- 

mpnt  of   standards   by   which  a  Jury  could 

ve  at  Its  sentencing  decision.  While  the 

dealt  with  the  imposition  of  the  death 

Its  approach  Ls  quite  instructive  on 

general  matter  of  setting  up  criteria  for 

sefitencing.  The  Court  stated, 

Those  who  have  come  to  grips  with  the 
task  of  actually  attempting  to  draft 
mtans  of  channeling  capital  sentencing  dls- 
rption  have  confirmed  the  lesson  taught  by 
history  recounted  above.  To  Identify  be- 
the  fact  those  characteristics  of  criminal 
hcjmlcldes  and  their  perpetrators  which  call 
the  death  penalty,  and  to  express  these 
Haracteristics  In  language  which  can  be 
fa  rly  understood  and  applied  by  the  sen- 
tencing authority,  appear  to  be  tasks  which 
beyond  human  ability.'"  McGautha  v. 
Cdlifornia,  402  U.S.  183.  204  n971). 
rhe  Court  concluded  that. 
In  light  of  history,  experience,  and  the 
limitations  of  human  knowledge,  we 
d  It  quite  Impossible  to  say  that  commit- 
to  the  untrammelled  discretion  of  the 
the  power  to  pronounce  life  or  death  In 
cabital  cases  Is  offensive  to  anrthing  In  the 
Cqnstltutlon.  The  States  are  entitled  to  as- 
that  Jurors  confronted  with  the  truly 
resp)onsiblllty  of  decreeing  death 
a  fellow  human  will  act  with  due  re«:ard 
the  consequences  of  their  decision  and 
consider  a  variety  of  factors,  many  of 
wlil  have  been  suggested  by  the  evl- 
or  by  the  arguments  of  defense  coun- 
For  a  court  to  attempt  to  catalog  the 
aj^proprtate  fBUJtors  In  this  elusive  area  could 
t  rather  than  expand  the  scope  of 
slderatlon.  for  no  list  of  circumstances 
uld  ever  be  really  complete.  The  Infinite 
y  of  cases  and  facets  to  each  case  would 
general  standards  either  meaningless 
bi)Uer-plate'  or  a  statement  of  the  obvious 
no  Jury  would  need."  402  U.S.  at  207-8 
fbotnotes  omitted) . 
The  exercise  of  that  sound  discretion  would 
obstructed  If  a  requirement  of  flnd- 
Ints  were  Imposed  on  the  trial  judge,  m 
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order  to  make  such  findings  properly,  a  hear- 
ing would  have  to  be  held.  The  burden  such 
a  procedure  wovUd  entail  was  recognized  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  a  case  Involving  the 
disclosure  of  a  pre-sentence  report.  The  Court 
remarked,  "The  type  and  extent  of  this  In- 
formation [the  probation  report]  make  to- 
tally impractical  if  not  impossible  open  court 
testimony  with  cross  examination.  Such  a 
procedure  could  endlessly  delay  criminal  ad- 
ministration in  a  retrial  of  collateral  Issues." 
Williams  v.  New  York,  337  U.S.  241,  250 
I  1949).  Compare,  Specht  v.  Patterson,  386 
U.S.  605  (1967). 

Ill  Wafers,  as  well  as  Ward,  the  sentencing 
procedure  found  erroneous  was  a  sentence 
under  the  regular  penalty  provision  plus  a 
recommendation  for  confinement  in  a  youth 
institution.  The  Court  concluded  that  the 
recommendation  was  an  Implicit  finding  of 
benefit  from  treatment  under  the  Youth 
Act.  It  was  then  held  that.  "The  statutory 
scheme  does  not  envisage  this  particular 
combination  of  rehabilitation  and  deter- 
rence." United  States  v.  Waters,  141  U.S.  App. 
DC  at  293,  437  F  2d  at  726. 

In  the  Instant  case,  there  was  no  im- 
proper combination  of  rehabilitation  and 
deterrence  as  was  found  to  be  present  In 
Waters. 

Since  the  imposition  of  sentence  under 
the  Youth  Act  Is  optional  with  the  judge 
without  a  requirement  of  formal  findings, 
since  there  was  no  ambivalent  sentence  as 
in  Waters  and  Ward,  since  the  District  Judge 
fully  complied  with  the  proper  sentencing 
procedures,  and  since  there  Is  no  Indica- 
tion of  an  abuse  of  discretion,  appellee 
submits  that  the  Judgment  should  be  af- 
firmed.' 

Thomas  A,  F^annebt, 

United  States  Attorney, 

John  A.  Teurt, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 

Earl  J.  Sn,BERT, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 

Charles  H  Roistacher. 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 

Brian  W.  SHAUCH^rESST, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 

footnotes 

'  The  tables  from  which  these  analyses  are 
extracted  are  attached  hereto  as  Appendices 
A  and  B. 

-  YCA  commitments  Include  offenders  from 
18  to  26. 

'  Denominated  as  "Theft  of  Motor  Vehicle" 
from  1959  to  1964. 

'  Form  No.  17,  which  Ls  for  a  sentence  after 
a  f  5010(6)  study  subsumes  the  requisite 
finding  for  Imposition  of  a  Youth  Act  sen- 
tence previously  made  by  Form  No.  16,  com- 
mitment for  the  section  5010 (e)   study. 

'Cf.  Mordecai  v.  United  States,  137  U.S. 
App.  DC.  198.  204,  421  F.  2d  1133.  1139 
(1969);  Cox  V.  United  States,  C.A.  No.  1206- 
71  (E.D.N.C.  Feb.  18.  1971)  (Memorandum 
Opinion). 

'Appellee  respectfully  directs  the  Court's 
attention  to  appellee's  Respon.'^e  to  Supple- 
mentary Memoranda  filed  in  this  case  on 
January  21.  1971.  wherein  the  Issues  of  the 
applicability  of  North  Carolina  v.  Pearce,  395 
U.S.  711  (1969).  and  the  possible  retroactivity 
of  Pearce  and  Waters  are  discussed. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.J.  Res.  212.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  call  a  series  of 
four  White  House  Issue-Oriented  Sub- 
conferences  on  Aging.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

MINI-WHrrE      HOtrSE     CONFERENCES      ON      AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
year  3,400  delegates  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  met  in  Washington  to  develop 
solutions  for  the  diCBculties  confronting 
aged  and  aging  Americans. 


A  comprehensive  report  calling  for 
action  on  several  fronts — including  In- 
come, health,  housing,  nutrition,  trans- 
portation, and  others — has  already  been 
issued.  And  this  document  provides  an 
excellent  operating  framework  which 
merits  the  close  and  careful  attention  of 
every  Federal  lawmaker.  It  also  takes  on 
added  dimension  now  because  1972  will 
be  a  crucial  year  in  determining  whether 
this  far-reaching  national  ix)licy  on 
aging  will,  in  fact,  become  a  reality. 

Welcome  as  the  report  may  be,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  establish  a  contin- 
uing mechanism  for  developing  and  im- 
plementing this  national  policy.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion today  to  call  for  periodic  confer- 
ences on  Aging — in  effect  mini-White 
House  Conferences  on  Aging — to  provide 
this  working  arrangement. 

The  advantages  of  this  undertaking, 
I. believe,  are  many.  First,  these  periodic 
conferences  would  provide  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
our  Nation's  efforts  in  implementing  the 
proposals  advanced  at  the  1971  White 
House  conference.  They  would  also  help 
provide  th  vitally  needed  followup  ac- 
tivity to  assure  that  the  recommenda- 
tions at  the  conference  will  lead  to  ac- 
tion, instead  of  just  the  output  of  words. 

Moreover,  by  focusing  on  one  partic- 
ular subject  at  a  time — such  as  income 
at  the  fli'st  meeting — these  periodic  con- 
ferences could  establish  an  important 
mechanism  for  problem  solving  as  new 
issues  emerge.  Equally  significant,  these 
mini-White  House  Conferences  could 
establish  the  essential  framework  for 
more  intensive  review  of  the  specific  is- 
sues considered  at  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  This  is  crucial,  I 
believe,  because  the  older  Americans  of 
the  future — those  who  will  have  their 
65th  birthday  in  the  next  5  or  10  years — 
may  differ  in  a  number  of  respects  from 
the  elderly  of  today.  And  if  our  Nation 
is  to  meet  the  challenges  and  problems 
of  this  new  group  of  senior  citizens,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  have  the 
hard  data  as  well  as  the  operating 
framework  to  come  to  grips  with  their 
key  concerns. 

Additionally,  this  structure  can  pro- 
vide the  concrete  information — which  in 
many  instances  today  is  not  available — 
to  help  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  make  decisions  on  major  issues 
in  the  future.  And  it  would  also  help 
assure  that  our  policies  for  the  elderly 
of  today  and  tomorrow  are  based  upon 
the  soundest  possible  foundation. 

This  concept  of  periodic  conferences. 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  in  the  report  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  In  the  sec- 
tion on  Government  and  Nongovernment 
Organization,  for  example,  the  delegates 
stated: 

Means  should  be  found  for  a  continuing 
"conference"  on  the  aging  to  aid  In  the 
follow-up  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  which 
also  would  extend  beyond  the  announced 
foUow-up  year  of  1972  and  even  until  the 
next  White  House  Conference  on   Aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  212 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  President  is  authorized  to  call  four 
White  House  Issue-Oriented  Subconfer- 
ences  on  Aging  for  the  years  1973,  1975,  1977, 
and  1979  for  the  purposes  of  providing  in- 
formation which  Is  not  now  available  for 
making  key  policy  decisions  In  areas  of 
special  concern  for  older  persons  evaluating 
the  progress  made  in  Implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  developing  further  recom- 
mendations for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
aging,  and  developing  a  plan  of  action  for 
Implementing  these  recommendations. 

(b)  In  order  to  focus  special  attention  on 
economic  problems  affecting  older  persons, 
the  first  Conference  shall  consider  the  Issue 
of  income.  The  agenda  for  each  successive 
Conference  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  recommendations  contained  In  the 
pre-conference  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee under  section  3  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

ic)  For  the  purpose  of  a  full  discussion  of 
the  Issues  presented  at  each  Conference  and 
arriving  at  facts  and  recommendations,  each 
Conference  shall  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  professional  and  lay  people  who 
are  working  In  the  area  of  special  concern  to 
older  persons  that  Is  the  topic  of  a 
Conference. 

(d)  A  final  report  of  each  White  House  Is- 
sue-Oriented Subconference  on  Aging  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than 
120  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
Conference  is  called  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  Included  therein  shall  be 
Immediately  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  Secretary  shall,  within  90  days  after  the 
submission  of  such  final  report,  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations for  the  administrative  action 
and  the  leg^lslatlon  necessary  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  contained  In  such  re- 
port. 

Sec.  2.  In  administering  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  such  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate; 

(2)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  delegates  to  each  Conference 
as  he  may  deem  necessary; 

(3)  engage  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  civil 
service,  and  without  regard  to  chaprter  57 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  White  House  Issue-Oriented  Subcon- 
ferences  on  Aging  composed  of  the  Chair- 
men and  Co-Chalrmen  of  the  14  sections  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Special  Concerns  Sec- 
tions. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to — 

(1)  select  the  issue  to  be  considered  In 
detail  at  each  of  the  Conferences  to  be  held 
In  1975.  1977,  and  1979  and  submit  a  pre- 
conference  report  thereon  setting  forth  the 
Issue  to  be  considered  together  with  pro- 
posals for  an  agenda  for  the  Conference; 

(2)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  In  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  each  of  the  Issue 
Conferences; 

(3)  develop  plans  and  programs  for  action 
to  Implement  the  recommendations  made  at 


both  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
and  each  of  the  White  House  Issue-Oriented 
Subconferences  on  Aging;  and 

(4)  assess  the  progress  made  in  Imple- 
menting the  recommendations  made  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  as  Chairman.  Members  of  any 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States,  whUe  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  their  committee  or  otherwise 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceed- 
ing $ per  day,  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  includ- 
ing travel  time.  While  so  engaged  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  also  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  under  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  90  days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report  following  the  1979  Issue  Conference 
required  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(2)  the  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S,    346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Muskiei  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  346,  a  bill  to 
encourage  the  development  of  new  job- 
creating  industries  in  rural  areas. 

S.    2B8B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2888.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  grants  for  the  conduct  of  home- 
repair  projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2962 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2962,  the  Com- 
prehensive Training  and  Employment 
Act. 

S.    2995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2995,  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1972. 

S.    3049.    S.    3050.    AND    S.    3051 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1972, 1  introduced  S.  3049,  S.  3050, 
and  S.  3051,  bills  which  seek  to  give  im- 
petus to  our  national  effort  to  reduce  the 
level  of  crime  in  the  Nation  and  to  reform 
our  corrections  system. 

Ten  Senators  are  now  cosponsors  of 
one  or  more  of  these  three  bills.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)   as  cosponsors  of  all  three  hills. 


and  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MONDALE'  on  S.  3051. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  their 
names  be  added  as  cosponsors  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  i.  Without  objeclion,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

S.    3056 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  3056.  a 
bill  to  amend  Public  Law  92-178,  tlie  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971. 

S.    3067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pell  ■  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr  Stevens  i 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3067.  a 
bill  to  eliminate  racketeering  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    3131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bocgs.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  <  Mr.  Randolph  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3131,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  .A.ct 
of  1970  in  order  to  restore  certain  rights 
to  free  or  reduce-rate  rail  pas.senfrer 
transportation  granted  by  railroads  to 
employees  upon  retirement,  and  to  clar- 
ify the  intent  of  such  act  with  respect  to 
the  preservation  of  such  rights. 

S.     3137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spong.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  -Mr.  Goldwater  < .  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  -Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3137,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control   and  Safe  Streets  Act  ol    1968. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  •  Mr.  Bayh  > .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  '  Mr.  Beall  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  -Mr.  Bible i.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  'Mr,  Brooke i 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Case  > 
the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Chiles  i 
the  Senator  from  California  -Mr  Cran 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harti,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  ) .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  -Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey*, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyrei.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Mondale  ' . 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr, 
Moss » ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.'^in  <  Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pastgre^  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  i .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pell'',  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from   Alaska    'Mr.   Stevens >,   the 
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nator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Stevenson), 

Senator   from   Georgia    <Mr.   Tal- 

GE I ,    the    Senator    from    California 

TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from  Con- 

ticut    I  Mr.    Weicker).    the    Senator 

om  Ne-A-  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams \  were 

aMded  as  cospcnsors  of  S.  3142,  to  pro- 

$35  million  for  assistance  to  Soviet 

ish  refugees  in  Israel. 

S.  31S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CiriiFs,  the  Sen- 

from  Tennessee   'Mr.  Baker'    \va5 

as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3152,  a  bill  to 

nd   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 

to  prouds  tliat  no  interest  shall  be 

able  by  a  person  to  whom  an  eri'o- 

refund  is  made  ii  the  erroneous 

rfefund  is  made  due  to  error  by  an  officer 

employee  of  the  United  States. 

S.  3181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chtrch.  the  Sen- 

from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph > 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3181.  a  bill 

provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 

for  the  Aging  in  the  Executive  Of- 

of  the  President,  for  the  fulfillment 

the  purposes  of  the  Older  Americans 

'.  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  that  act, 

■  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sena- 

from   Tennessee    'Mr.   Baker  >    was 

as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3187,  "The 

Ifational    Venereal    Disease    Prevention 

Control  Act." 

SENAXr   JOINT    RESOLUTTON    8 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  discovered  that  through  an 
oi^ersight  I  have  not  been  listed  as  a 
s  jonsor  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
^nate  Joint  Resolution  8.  I  have  been 
consistent  sponsor  and  supporter  of 
le  equal  rights  amendment  throughout 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  at  this  time 
would  respectfully  request  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
I^esolution  8. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Fore  tMr.  Allen).  Without  objection. 
1    is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OP  A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 

on  232,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate  that  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  rural  electrification 
rrogram  for  fiscal  1972  be  released  im- 
nediately  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 


^OCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO     989 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
tjie  Committee  on  Finance. ) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1  that  would  apply  to  that  part  of  the 
Ipn  dealing  with  medicare. 

Mj-  amendment  is  directed  toward  the 

million  or  .so  people  between  60  and  65 
vhose  husbands  or  wives  receive  medi- 
cire  benefits  but  who  are  not  eligible 


for  it  themselves.  By  and  large  these 
people  live  on  limited  retirement  in- 
comes and.  as  retirees,  are  more  vulner- 
able to  economic  hardship  resulting  f  rem 
seriou.=  illness.  The  most  reasonable  solu- 
tion would  be  to  bring  them  under  the 
umbrella  of  medicare,  while  adding  fiS 
little  as  possible  to  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

Th:s  amendment  v  culd  do  just  that. 
It  provides  that  one  spouse  must  be  over 
6.'>  and  already  enrolled  in  the  medicare 
program  for  the  other  spouse,  who  mu.^t 
be  at  least  60.  to  enroll  in  the  program 
and  receive  equivalent  benefits  at  cost. 

The  cost  cf  the.  c  benefits  to  the  newly 
eligible  spouse  should  be  rea.'^onable 
enough  to  attract  enrollees  yet  compre- 
hensive enough  to  provide  the  nece.ssary 
medical  coverage.  For  an  estimated  $30 
to  $35  a  month,  spouses  vdll  get  the  same 
hospital  insurance  and  in.^urance  to  cover 
phy.'ician's  charges  that  anyone  else 
enrolled  in  medicare  gets. 

To  discourage  people  from  waiting  un- 
til they  are  sick  to  enroll,  this  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  10-percent  increase 
in  premiums  for  each  year  they  delay. 
Thus,  the  potential  enrollee  has  an  in- 
centive to  sign  up  when  he  or  she  is  60. 
Such  a  proviso  will  put  the  program  on 
a  sounder  financial  basis. 

In  summary,  this  proposal  will  provide 
the  spouse  of  a  retiree  on  medicare  with 
adequate  medical  insurance  at  reason- 
able rates  during  a  5-vear  period  when 
getting  a  policy  from  a  private  company 
would  be  either  impossible  or  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  Once  the  person  reached 
age  65.  regular  medicare  would  take 
over,  dropping  the  $30  to  $35  a  month 
charge  to  an  estimated  $5.80  per  month. 

Since  the  financial  burden  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  undenvritten  by  the  sub- 
scribers and  since  its  implementation 
would  utilize  the  administrative  services 
of  a  program  already  in  existence — medi- 
care— this  seems  to  be  the  most  efficient 
and  most  economical  way  to  reduce  some 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  faced  by  our 
senior  citizens.  They  have  worked  hard 
for  their  retirement  and  they  deserve  a 
chance  to  Uve  it  in  peace  and  content- 
ment. This  amendment  would  help  give 
them  that  chance  without  depriving 
them  of  their  dignity  or  overburdening 
the  already  hard-pre.ssed  American  tax- 
payer. 


NATIONAL    VOTER    REGISTRATION 
ACT     OF     1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENBME.NTS    NOS.    990,    991,    AND    992 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. > 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  'S.  2574)  to  amend  title 
13.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  witTi- 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  National 
Voter  Registration  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  a  voter  regis- 
tration program  through  the  mail. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    993 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  SPONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ervin)  submitted  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  129101  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 


THE    \'IC"nMS    OF    CRniE    ACT    OP 
1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    9r,4 

'Ordered  to  be  pilnted  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

CARGO    THIEVERY    CIVIL    O.VMACES    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendm-r'nt  I  intend  to  pro- 
rose  to  S.  2994,  the  "Victims  cf  Crime  Act 
of  1S72." 

On  August  4.  1971, 1  introduced  S.  2426, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  civil  damages  for 
cargo  theft  losses — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  117.  part  22,  page  29238. 
At  that  time,  I  expressed  my  belief 
that  if  we  could  take  the  profit  out  of 
cargo  thievery  and  make  those  indi- 
viduals who  steal,  fence,  or  receive  stolen 
property  civilly  liable  in  damages  for  the 
acts,  we  would  have  taken  a  major  step 
to  curb  the  biggest  billion-dollar  racket 
nationally  today— the  theft,  pilferage, 
and  hijacking  of  truck,  air,  rail,  and 
maritime  shipments. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  introduction 
of  S.  2426,  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  has  held  hearings  on  the  bill  and 
a  series  of  related  items.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  these  hearings  have  produced 
impressive  support  for  the  basic  concept 
of  S.  2426.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Transporta- 
tion Cargo  Security  Council,  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  and  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters. 

Tj'pical  of  the  support  voiced  was  the 
letter  of  W.  A.  Bresnahan,  president  of 
the  American  Trucking  Associations, 
Inc.,  which  said: 

The  theft  of  cargo  from  the  trucking  In- 
dustry l8  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
confronting  our  Industry  today.  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  total  dollars  lost  to  thieves. 
Based  on  fragmentary  Information  available 
to  us,  we  estimate  It  to  be  In  the  600  to  70O 
million  dollars  range.  Further,  we  believe  the 
bulk  of  the  freight  stolen  is  taken  by  "pro- 
fessional thieves";  that  is,  thieves  who  steal 
and  convert  the  goods  to  cash  through  estab- 
lished fences  or  directly  to  buyers  who  pur- 
chase under  circumstances  and  at  prices 
which  would  cause  a  reasonable  man  to  be- 
lieve that  the  goods  are  "hot." 

The  burden  of  proof  which  must  be  met  to 
obtain  conviction  on  a  charge  of  possession 
of  stolen  goods  Is  so  great  that  It  sharply 
limits  successful  prosecutions  for  that  crime. 
The  burden  of  proof  required  In  a  civil  ac- 
tion Is  considerably  less.  In  other  worcts, 
evidence  Insufficient  to  obtain  a  criminal 
conviction  could  well  be  strong  enough  to 
warrant  a  successful  damage  Judgment  In  a 
civil  action. 

The  treble  damage  provision  Increases  the 
monetary  risk  of  the  fence  and  the  buyer, 
resulting  In  a  decrease  of  price  to  the  thief 
and  reduction  of  profit  to  each  In  the  chain. 

We  do  not  consider  the  enactment  of  8.B. 
3426  to  be  a  panacea  but  rather  another 
means  for  use  In  getting  to  the  fences  and 
buyers  of  stolen  goods.  These  latter  two 
group>8  are  the  ones  who  make  stealing  prof- 
itable for  the  actual  thief— without  their 
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finances  and  distribution  network,  the  pro- 
fessional thief  cannot  exist. 

May  I  again  urge  your  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to  S. 
2994  that  I  now  send  to  the  desk  is  based 
en  S.  2426.  As  indicated  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  on  December  11,  1971,  when  he 
introduced  the  bill — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  117,  part  35,  page  46383 — 
S.  2994  combines  the  essential  feature 
of  six  bills  dealing  with  victims  of 
crime,  which  were  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures.  Because  of  limitations  of 
time,  it  was  not  possible  to  have  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2426  worked  into  the  text  of 
S.  2994  prior  to  its  introduction.  My 
amendment,  however,  would  now  inte- 
grate the  basic  concept  of  S.  2426  into 
title  IV  of  S.  2994.  As  formulated  in  the 
amendment,  the  provision  adapts  the 
various  venue  and  other  procedural  as- 
pects of  treble  damage  suits  in  the  anti- 
trust area  to  civil  suits  for  cartage  theft. 

I  am  pleased  to  indicate  that  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  this  amendment 
perfects  the  initial  concept  of  S.  2426 
and  strengthens  the  provisions  of  S. 
2994.  Senator  McClellan  has  also  prom- 
ised to  see  that  the  amendment  is  given 
every  consideration  in  the  markup  proc- 
ess of  S.  2994,  which  should  begin  soon 
after  the  last  round  of  hearings  on  vic- 
tims of  crime  legislation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee now  scheduled  for  March  7,  1972. 
I  am  confident  that  the  subcommittee 
will  accept  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  Senators,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  background 
of  cargo  thievery  from  interstate  ship- 
ments which  my  amendment  seeks  to 
reach. 

Early  in  1969  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  chairman,  began  an  in- 
vestigation and  public  hearings  into 
the  impact  of  crime  against  small  busi- 
ness growing  out  of  our  interest  in  the 
Small  Business  Protection  Act  of  1967. 

The  first  phase  of  our  series  of  hearings 
centered  on  air  cargo  thefts,  then  mari- 
time and  truck  losses,  and  finally  the 
railroads,  our  oldest  cargo  transport  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  graphically  clear  that  a  near 
crisis  in  the  movement  of  cargo  in  this 
country  by  our  commercial  carriers  is 
upon  us  today.  Up  to  this  point,  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  our  Federal  trans- 
portation regulatory  and  policy  bodies, 
and  our  transport  carrier  industries  gen- 
erally have  not  been  able  to  mount  an 
effective  response. 

Conservative  estimates  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  show  that 
such  theft  losses  were  approximately 
•SI '2  billion  in  1970,  distributed  among 
air,  truck,  rail,  and  maritime  carriers. 
These  loss  figures  represent  only  the 
wholesale  or  released  liability  values  of 
such  goods.  They  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  retail  profit  markup,  the 
cost  to  the  shipper  in  loss  of  market 
share,  claims  processing  expense,  in- 
creased insurance  premiums,  capital  tied 
up  in  the  claims  pipeline,  the  loss  of 
customer  goodwill,  loss  due  to  the  dis- 
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location  of  a  manufacturer's  production 
line,  or  a  variety  of  other  costs. 

Therefore,  if  we  add  the  direct  dollar 
theft  loss,  the  carrier's  indirect  cost  of 
$2  to  $5,  and  the  shipper's  indirect  cost 
of  $5  to  $7,  we  may  be  talking  of  costs  to 
the  national  economy  approaching  $8 
to  $10  billion.  Again,  it  is  the  consumer 
who  pays  the  crime-tagged  price  as  the 
inflation  spiral  goes  round  and  round. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  coun- 
try's transport  industry  has  become  the 
favorite  target  of  organized  and  unor- 
ganized crime.  The  p.cldngs  are  richer 
and  easier. 

Law  enforcement  officials  plus  shipper, 
carrier,  and  insurance  executives  believe 
most  of  this  massive  cargo  theft  finds  'ts 
way  back  into  legitimate  commerce  as 
a  result  of  the  operations  of  criminal, 
middlemen  fences.  Today  legitimate 
merchants,  salvage  companies,  discount 
stores,  as  well  as  the  more  shady  dealers 
operating  in  dimly  lit  shabby  stores,  are 
beheved  to  be  the  lifei)lood  of  cargo 
theft  operations.  It  is  believed  that  many 
of  these  merchants  are  engaged  in  seUmg 
goods  which  were  originally  stolen  from 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  ship- 
ments. It  is  charged  that  these  m.erchants 
buy  goods  from  middlemen  fences  who 
in  turn  buy  directly  or  control  the  op- 
erations of  thieve.^  i^reying  on  cargo  ship- 
ments from  all  modes  of  transportation. 

If  we  can  disclose  this  criminal  mar- 
ket, take  the  profit  out  of  cargo  thievery, 
and  make  those  individuals  who  steal, 
fence,  or  receive  stolen  proi)erty  civilly 
Hable  in  damages  for  their  acts,  we  are 
going  a  long  way  toward  taking  the 
profit  out  of  marketing  stolen  goods. 
This  amendment  is  de-igned  to  reach 
that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
dist,ngui.sh,  d  senior  SL'nator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  his  most  outstanding  coop- 
eration in  attempting  to  raise  this  prob- 
lem now  preying  on  liie  very  viability  of 
I.'.S.  commerce.  His  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  small  busines-man  shipper 
who  bears  the  brunt  of  these  criminal 
acts  is  certainly  commendable.  His  en- 
tire concern  for  victims  of  crime  rep- 
resents a  true  and  outstanding  turn- 
around in  the  concept  of  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  protection  of  the  life  and 
property  of  the  citizen.  If  through  the 
normal  criminal  justice  system,  Govern- 
ment is  unable  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  citizens,  then  it  would 
seem  proper  and  correct  that  the  Gov- 
ernment make  some  effort  to  compen- 
sate for  lo.'^.ses  suffered  by  our  citizens 
by  events  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol. 

I  submit  to  the  Membei:?  of  this  body 
that  crime  today  has  reached  such  na- 
tioifial  proportions,  that  affirmative  steps 
contemplated  by  S.  2994,  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, are  essential  for  the  statute  books 
to  hopefully  bring  the  relief  so  sorely 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  amendment 
and  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  994 

On  page  51,  line  22,  lii.^ert  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  the  words  "and  theft".' 

Oil  page  b?i.  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  659  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fellows; 

§  659.  Interstate  or  foreign  shipments  by 
carrier;  State  prosecutions;  civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  theft 

'(a)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 

to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  ccnceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
obtain,  with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own 
lise,  and  money. "baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property  which  is  moving  as.  or  which 
is  a  part  of,  or  which  constitute  an  Inter- 
state or  foreign  shipment  from  any  pipeline 
system,  railroad  car,  wagon,  motortruck,  or 
other  vehicle,  or  from  any  tank  or  storage 
facility,  station,  station  house,  platform  or 
depot  or  from  any  steamboat,  vessel,  or 
wharf,  or  from  any  aircraft,  air  terminal,  air- 
port, aircraft  terminal,  or  air  navigation 
facilltv,  or  to  buy.  receive  or  have  In  his 
possession  any  such  money,  baggage,  g.-xxls, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing,  or  hav- 
l.".g  reason  to  know,  that  It  has  been  embez- 
zled, stolen  or  otherwise  unlawfully  taken, 
carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 

'(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
av.-ay.  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
cbtain  with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own 
use,  any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
.->ther  property,  which  shall  have  come  Into 
;hc  pos.iiission  of  any  common  carrier  for 
transportation  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  to  break  into,  embezzle,  steal,  un- 
la  A  fully  tuko,  carry  away,  or  coriceal.  or 
by  fraud  or  deception  obtain  with  liitent  to 
convert  to  his  own  use  any  of  the  contents 
cf  such  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  In  his 
possession  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels  or  otlicr  properly,  knowing,  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  that  it  has  been  em- 
bezzled or  stolen  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
iiiken,  carried  away,  conceakd  or  obtauied. 

'(c)  It  shall  be  unlavirful  for  any  person  to 
tmbezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  takj,  carry 
away,  cor.ceal.  or  by  fraud  or  deception  ob- 
tain, with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use. 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  oth- 
er property  from  any  railroad  car,  bus,  vehi- 
cle, steamboat,  vessel,  or  a.rcraft  operated 
by  common  carrier  moving  In  Interstate  or 
f  reign  commerce,  or  from  any  passenger 
•;:Teon,  or  to  buy.  receive,  cr  have  m  his 
possession  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing,  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know,  that  li  has  been  em- 
bezzled, stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
•inken,  carried  away,  concealed  or  obtained. 

'(d)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
subsections  (a),  (b)  or  (C)  of  this  section 
^liall  in  each  case  be  fined  i.ot  more  than 
S5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both;  but  If  the  amount  cr  value 
cf  such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property  docs  not  exceed  SlOO,  he  shall 
be  fined  iiot  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

•(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy,  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  this  section 
by  issuing  appropriate  orders,  including,  but 
not  limited  to;  ordering  any  person  to  di- 
vest himself  of  any  interest,  direct  or  In- 
direct, in  any  enterprise;  Imposing  reason- 
able restrictions  on  the  future  activities  or 
investmenu.  of  any  person.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  prohib:ling  any  person  from 
engaging  In  the  same  t\-pc  of  endeavor  as 
the  enterprise  engaged  In,  the  activities  of 
which  affect  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; or  ordering  dissolution  or  reorganlza- 
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sec  tion.  In  any  proceedings  brought  by  the 

Uqlted  States  under  subseccion   lei    of  this 
Ion.  the  court  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
tlcable  to  the   hearing  and   determlna- 
thereof.    Pending    final    determination 
I  Teof .   the   court   may   at   any   time  enter 
restraining   orders   or  pro'hlbltlons,  or 
such   other  actions,   including  the  ac- 
tance  of  satisfactory  performance  bonds, 
It  shall  deem  proper. 
ig>  Any  person  may  institute  proceedings 
subsection  (ei  of  this  section.  In  any 
ng  brought  by  any  person  under  sub- 
ion    (e)    of   this  section,   relief  shall   be 
in  conformity   with   the   principles 
govern  the  granting  of  injunctive  re- 
from  threatened  loss  or  damage  In  other 
.   Upon   the  execution   of  proper   bond 
damages  for  an  Injunction  improv- 
Id^tly  granted  and  a  showing  of  immedi- 
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of  any  enterprise    making  due  provi-  estop  the  defendant  In  any  subsequent  civil  tlon  be  construed  as  Invalidating  anv  Dro- 

,>  °^      A^,^     "  of  innocent  persons.  proceeding  as  to  all  matters  respecting  which  vision  of  State  law  unless  such  provision  Is 

f)    The  Attorney  General  may  Institute  said  Judgment  or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  punToses  of  this 

ceedings    under    subsection    (ei     of    this  as  between  the  parties  thereto.  section  or  any  provision  thereof ' 


my  provision  thereof." 

ip)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any  "(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  section  Chapter  31  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  barred  unless  it  is  commenced 
within  five  years  af'er  the  cause  of  action 
accrued.  Whenever  any  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tion or  proceeding,  other  than  an  action 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  is 
brought  or  Intervened  in  by  the  United 
States  to  prevent,  restrain,  or  punish  any 
violation  of  this  section,  the  running  of 
the  period  of  limitations  prescribed  by  this 
subsection  with  respegt  to  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion arising  under  subsection  (g)  or  (i)  of 
this  section,  which  is  based  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  any  matter  complained  of  in  such 
action  or  proceeding  by  the  United  States, 
shall  be  suspended  during  the  pendency  of 
such  actioa  or  proceeding  by  the  United 
States  and  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Code,  for  section  659,  is  amended  to  read: 
'659.  Interstate  or  foreign  baggage,  express 
freight;      State     prosecutions;      civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  theft." 
Analysis  or  Proposed  Amendment  to  S.  2994, 
THE  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of   1972,  and 
Changes  in  18  U.S.C.  Section  659 
This  amendment  would  amend  Title  rv  of 
S.    2994,    which   provides   civil   remedies   for 
victims  of  racketeering  activity,  by  extend- 
ing its  provisions  to  victims  of  theft.  A  new 
section    (403)    Is    added    to    Title   4,    which 
amends   and   rewrites   Section   659   of   Title 
18  of  the  U.S.  Code,  entitled  "Interstate  or 
foreign  shipments    by   carrier;    State   prose- 
cutions." The  proposed  new  section  659  con- 


."J^fnl^^'^^  irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a     deemed  to  have  been  committed  not  onlv  in 
'mLinary  injunction  may  be  Issued  In  any 
before  a  determination  thereof  upon 
merits. 


,  qi    A  violation  of  this  section  shall   be     ^i^ts   of   twenty  paragraphs   designated   "a" 


h  I  Whenever  the  United  States  Is  Injured 
Its  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
elation  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
may   bring   a  civil  action   In   a  district 
coilrt  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  re- 
?r  the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
ted   States,  and  the  cost   of  the  action, 
li  Any  person  who  is  injured  in  his  busi- 
er property  by  reason  of  any  violation 
his  section  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  a 
rlct  court  of  the  United  States,  without 
to   the   amount   in   controversv,   and 
1  recover  threefold  the   actual   damages 
Ined  by  him.  and  the  cost  of  the  action, 
uding  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
J)   Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
section  against  any  person  may  be  In- 
■    n  the  district  court  of  the  United 
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for  any  district  In  which  such  person      con^^^erce  character  of  any  shipment  in  any      house,  platform  or  depot  or  from  any  steam- 
.  Is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts      criminal  or  civil  action  or  proceeding  under      b.at,  vessel,  "      - 
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par:y  to  be  summoned,  and  process  for  that 

may  be  served  In  any  Judicial  dls- 

of  the  United  States  by  the  marshal 


the  district  where  the  violation  first  oc- 
curred, but  also  in  any  district  in  which  the 
defendant  may  have  taken  or  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  said  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,   or   other  property. 

■in  The  carrying  or  transporting  of  any 
such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know. 
It  had  been  embezzeled.  stolen,  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  concealed. 
or  obtained,  shall  con.stltute  a  separate  vio- 
lation and  subject  the  violator  to  criminal 
penalties  and  a  civil  cause  of  action  inider 
this  section  and  the  violation  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  committed  in  any  dis- 
trict into  which  such  money,  baggase,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  shall  have  been 
removed  or  Into  which  it  shall  have  been 
brought  by  such  violator. 

'is)   To  establish  the  Interstate  of  foreign 


through  "t."  The  existing  section  659  con- 
sists of  9  paragraphs,  not  numbered  or  let- 
tered. 

An  analysis  of  the  proposed  new  section 
650  by  paragraph  follows.  Significant  changes 
from  the  present  section  659  are  pointed 
otit. 


Paragraph  "a" 

Paragraph  "a"  restates  and  consolidates 
Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  Section  659  to  pro- 
vide essentially  that  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully 
take,  carry  away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud 
or  deception  obtain,  with  Intent  to  convert 
to  his  own  use,  any  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property  which  Is  moving 
as,  or  which  Is  a  part  of,  or  which  con- 
stitute an  interstate  or  foreign  shipment 
from  any  pipeline  system,  railroad  car,  wag- 
on, motortruck,  or  other  vehicle,  or  from  any 
tank    or    storage    facility,    station,    station 


or  wharf,  or  from  any  aircraft, 
terminal,  airport,  aircraft  terminal,  or  air 


affairs  '  ^^^^   section   the   waybill   or  other  shipping 

k)   In  anv  civil  action  or  proceeding  un-      f^^^n^^nt  of  such  shipment^  shall  be  pnma      navigation  f acllUy:  or~to'buy,  recelve"or"ha''ve 

this  section  in  anv  district  court  of  the      f^^^l*  f '^ence  of  the  place  from  wh^xh  and      m  his  possession  any  such  money,  baggage. 

Ited  States  in  which  it  Is  shown  that  the      '-°  ^^■}''^,  "'"''^  shipment  was  maae.  The  re-      goods,  chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing, 

of  Justice  require  that  any  other  partv     "^"''l^   °;  P^^^Pf ^  >"  ^'""^  ^  ,?'r      f  '"'fT     °'  ^^''^''^  '"^^^'^  *°  ^°^'''  t^^*  ^^  ^as  been 

ng  in  anv  other  district  be  brotight  be-      ^'hi^h  extends  Interstate  shall  be  prima  facie      embezzled,    stolen    or    otherwise    unlawfully 

the   court,   the   court   may  cau^   such      ^^^^^'^^  °\^^^^  Interstate  character  of  the      taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 

='^'"'"*'"'  "'  '"^^  -r..r,.r-v   Pro.^f  th»t  ,  ^.,.  j^^^,  ^^  ^j^j^  scctlon  are  the  words  "mon- 

ey." "baggage,"  "or  other  property"  and  the 
phrase  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  "know- 
ing, or  having  reason  to  know,  that  It  has 
been  embezzled,  stolen  or  otherwise  unlaw- 


idl 


pur  pose 

trlct 

thereof. 

1)    In  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding  under   this   section   In   the   district 
of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial 
subpoenas  Issued  by  such  court  to 
pel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  mav  be 


shipment  of  the  property.  Proof  tliat  a  per- 
son was  found  In  unexplained  pos.iession  of 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  recently  embezzled,  stolen  or  other- 
wise unlawfully  taken.,  carried  away,  con- 
cealed or  obtained  by  fraud  or  deception  In  fmiv  taken,  carrred'away",  concealed  or'ob 
violation  of  this  section,  shall  be  prima  facie      talned  '" 


evidence  that  such  person  knew  that  such 
property  was  or  that  such  person  had  em- 
bezzled,   stolen,     or     otherwise     unlawfullv 


bp 


!tTf  '"  ^''f  .?'*'"  i^'^^'^^^^  district,  except      taken,  carried  awav,  concealed,  or  obtained 

**--•■  In  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  no  such 

oena  shall   be  Issued  for  service  upon 

individual   who  resides  in  another  dls- 

at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  miles 

the  place  at  which  such  court  Is  held 

approval  given  by  a  Judge  of  such 

upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 

kn)   All    other    process    In    any    civil    or 

crli^lnal    action    or    proceeding    under    this 
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by  fraud  or  deception  such  money,  baggage, 
goods,  chattels,  or  other  property  in  violation 
of  this  section.  Proof  that  a  pers<:)n  bought 
or  received  for  a  consideration  sut>stantlally 
below  its  fair  market  value  money,  baggage, 
goods,  chattels,  or  other  property  embezzled, 
stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  taken,  car- 
ried away,  concealed,  or  c>btalned  by  fraud 
or  deception  in  violation  of  this  section  shall 


]^^''^'^^;^^^^^p-^'^°^J^^yveTsonin&ny      be   prima   facie   evidence   that   such   person 


Judclal   district   in  which   such   person  re 
sides.  Is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts 
his  iffalrs. 

(n)  The  Attorney  General  may,  upon 
tlm  sly  application.  Intervene  In  any  civil  ac- 
tlor  or  proceeding  brought  under  this  section 
If  tie  Attorney  General  certifies  that  In  his 
opliion  the  case  Is  of  general  public  Impor- 
tan<e.  In  such  action  or  proceeding,  the 
Unl  «d  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
rell<  f  as  If  he  had  Instituted  the  action  or 
pro<  eedlng. 

■(  ))  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  fj  ivor  of  the  United  States  In  any  criminal 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  section  shaU 


probably  knew  that  such  property  was  em- 
bezzled, stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed  or  obtained 
by  fraud  or  deception  in  violation  of  this 
section. 

"(t)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  prosecution 
under  this  section  for  the  same  act  or  acts. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
provisions  of  this  section  operate  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  sec- 


Paragraph  "b" 

This  paragraph  restates  paragraph  3  of 
section  659  to  provide  that  It  shall  be  un- 
la-A-ful  for  any  person  to  embezzle,  steal,  or 
unlawfully  take,  carry  away,  or  conceal,  or 
by  fraud  or  deception  obtain  with  Intent 
to  convert  to  his  own  use,  any  money,  bag- 
gage, goods,  chattels,  or  other  property, 
which  shall  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  any  common  carrier  for  transportation  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  to  break 
into,  embezzle,  steal,  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception  ob- 
tain with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use 
any  of  the  contents  of  such  baggage,  gcx3ds, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  or  to  buy,  receive, 
or  have  In  his  p>ossesslon  any  such  money, 
baggage,  goods,  chattels  or  other  property. 
knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know  that  it 
has  been  embezzled  or  stolen  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  concealed  or 
obtained. 

New  to  this  section  are  the  words  and 
phrases  "money,"  "goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,"  and  "or  having  reason  to  know." 

Paragraph  "c" 

This  is  a  restatement  of  paragraph  4  of 
section  659  which  provides  that  It  shall  be 
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unlawful  for  any  person  to  embezzle,  steal, 
or  unlawfully  take,  carry  away,  conceal,  or 
by  fraud  or  deception  obtain,  with  Intent  to 
convert  to  his  own  use,  any  money,  baggage, 
goods,  chattels,  or  other  property  from  any 
railroad  car,  bus,  vehicle,  steamboat,  vessel, 
or  aircraft  operated  by  any  common  carrier 
movl»g  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 
from  any  passenger  thereon,  or  to  buy,  re- 
ceive, or  have  in  his  possession  any  such 
money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  luiowlng,  or  having  reason  to  know, 
that  It  has  been  embezzled,  stolen,  or  other- 
wise unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  con- 
cealed or  obtained. 

New  words  and  phrases  are  "other  prop- 
erty," "having  reason  to  know,'"  "or  other- 
wise unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  con- 
cealed or  obtained.'" 

Paragraph  "d" 

This  iB  a  restatement  of  paragraph  5  of 
section  659,  which  carries  the  penalty  provl- 
slona.  Language  has  been  perfected;  the  pen- 
alties are  the  same. 

n 

Paragraphs  "e"  through  "p"  are  new  to 
section  659.  They  provide: 

Paragraph  '  e" 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  given  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  this  section  by  Issuing 
appropriate  orders,  including,  but  not  limited 
to:  ordering  any  person  to  divest  himself  of 
any  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  in  any  enter- 
prise; Imposing  reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
future  activities  or  investments  of  any  per- 
son. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  prohibit- 
ing any  person  from  engaging  In  the  same 
type  of  endeavor  as  the  enterprise  engaged 
In,  the  activities  of  which  affect  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;  or  ordering  dissolution 
or  reorganization  of  any  enterprise,  making 
due  provision  for  the  rights  of  Innocent 
persons. 

Paragraph  "f" 

The  Attorney  General  may  institute  pro- 
ceedings under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  any  proceedings  brought  by  the 
United  States,  the  court  shall  proceed  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  the  hearing  and  de- 
termination thereof.  Pending  final  determi- 
nation thereof,  the  court  may  at  any  time 
enter  such  restraining  orders  or  prohibitions, 
or  take  such  other  actions.  Including  the  ac- 
ceptance of  satisfactory  performance  bonds, 
as  it  shall  deem  proper. 

Paragraph  "g" 

Any  person  may  Institute  proceedings  un- 
der subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  Relief 
shall  be  granted  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  granting  of  injtmc- 
tlve  relief  from  threatened  loss  or  damage  In 
other  cases.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper 
bond  against  damages  for  an  Injunction  Im- 
providently  granted  and  a  showing  of  imme- 
diate danger  of  Irreparable  loss  or  damage, 
a  preliminary  injunction  may  be  issued  in 
any  action  before  a  determination  thereof 
upon  Its  merits. 

Paragraph  "h" 

Whenever  the  United  States  Is  Injured  In 
Its  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  re- 
cover the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 
Paragraph  "i" 

Any  person  who  is  Injtu'ed  in  his  business 
or  property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of 
this  section  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  actual  damages 
sustained  by  htm.  and  the  cost  of  the  action, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 


Paragraph  "j" 

Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this 
section  against  any  person  may  be  Insti- 
tuted in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
resides,  is  found,  has  an  agent  or  transacts 
his  affairs. 

Paragraph  "k" 

In  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  It  is  shown  that  the 
ends  of  Justice  require  that  any  other  party 
residing  in  any  other  districts  be  brought 
before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause  such 
party  to  be  summoned,  and  process  for  that 
purpose  may  be  served  In  any  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

Paragraph  "I" 

In  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  proceed- 
ing under  this  section  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial  district, 
subpenas  Issued  by  such  court  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  may  be  served  In 
any  other  Judicial  district,  except  that  In  any 
civil  action  or  proceeding  no  such  subpena 
shall  be  Issued  for  service  upon  any  indi- 
vidual who  resides  In  another  district  at  a 
place  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
place  at  which  such  court  Is  held  without 
approval  given  by  a  Judge  of  such  court 
upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 

Paragraph  "m" 

All  other  process  In  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  section  may 
be  served  on  any  person  In  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  resides,  is  found, 
has  an  agent,  or  transacts  his  affairs. 
Paragraph  "n" 

The  Attorney  General  may,  upon  timely 
application.  Intervene  In  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  tills  section  if  in 
Ills  opinion  the  case  is  of  general  public  Im- 
portance. In  such  action  or  proceeding,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
relief  as  If  he  had  Instituted  the  action  or 
proceeding. 

Paragraph  "o" 

A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered  In 
favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  subsequent 
civil  proceeding  as  to  all  matters  respecting 
which  said  Judgment  or  decree  would  be  an 
estoppel  as  between  the  parties  thereto. 

Paragraph  "p" 
Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any  civil 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  section  shall 
be  barred  unless  It  is  commenced  within  five 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 
Whenever  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, other  than  an  action  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section.  Is  brought  or  in- 
tervened In  by  the  United  States  to  prevent, 
restrain,  or  punish  any  violation  of  this 
section,  the  running  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tions prescribed  by  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  any  cause  of  action  arising  under 
subsection  (g)  or  (1)  of  this  section,  which 
Is  based  In  whole  or  in  part  on  any  matter 
complained  of  In  such  action  or  proceeding 
by  the  United  States,  shall  be  suspended  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  such  action  or  proceed- 
ing by  the  United  States  and  for  two  years 
thereafter. 

Paragraph  "q" 

This  paragraph  takes  the  place  of  para- 
graph 6  of  section  659. 

A  violation  of  this  section  shall  he  deemed 
to  have  been  committed  not  only  In  the  dis- 
trict where  the  violation  first  occurred,  but 
also  in  any  district  In  which  the  defendant 
may  have  taken  or  been  in  possession  of  the 
said  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property  "other  property"  Is  new  under  this 
amendment. 

Paragraph  "r" 

This   takes   the  place   of  paragraph   7  of 
section  659. 
The  carrjing  or  transporting  of  any  such 


money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property  In  mterstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know,  :t  had 
been  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  ui.jaw- 
fully  taken,  carried  away,  concealed  or  ob- 
tained, shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
and  subject  the  violator  to  criminal  penalties 
and  a  civil  cause  of  action  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  violation  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  committed  in  any  district  into 
which  such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chavt.els, 
or  other  property,  shall  have  been  removed 
or  into  which  It  shall  have  been  brought  by 
such  violator. 

The  words,  "freight"  and  "express"  now  In 
the  law  are  omitted.  New  words  and  phrases 
are  "on  other  property"  "on  having  reason 
to  know"  on  otherwise  unlawfully  take:i.  car- 
ried away,  concealed  or  obtained."  "and  a 
civil  cau.se  of  action  under  this  section." 
Paragraph  "s" 

This  paragraph  takes  the  place  of  para- 
graph 8  of  section  659. 

Beginning  with  the  third  sentence  new 
material  is  added,  i.e.,  "Proof  that  a  person 
was  found.  .  ."  also.  In  the  first  sentence  the 
phrase  "in  any  criminal  or  civil  action  or 
proceeding.' 

To  establish  the  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce character  of  any  shipment  in  any 
criminal  or  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  the  waybill  c.r  other  shipping 
document  of  such  siiipment  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  place  from  which  and 
to  which  such  shipment  was  made.  The  re- 
moval of  property  from  a  pipeline  system 
which  extends  Interstate  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  interstate  character  of  the 
shipment  of  the  property.  Proof  that  a  per- 
son was  foimd  in  unexplained  possession  of 
any  money,  baggage,  goodi.  chattels,  or  other 
property,  recently  embez<:ied.  stolen  or  other- 
wise unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  con- 
cealed or  obtained  by  fraud  or  deception  in 
violation  of  this  section,  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  such  person  knew  that  such 
property  was  or  that  such  person  had  em- 
bezzled, stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained 
by  fraud  or  deception  such  money,  baggage, 
goods,  chattels,  or  other  properly  m  viola- 
tion of  this  section.  Proof  that  a  person 
bought  or  received  for  a  consideration  sub- 
stantially below  Its  fair  market  value  money, 
baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  property 
embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained 
by  fraud  or  deception  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  pr:ma  facie  evidence  that 
such  person  probably  knew  that  such  prop- 
erty was  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  un- 
lawfully taken,  carried  away,  concealed  or 
obtained  by  fraud  or  deception  In  violation  of 
this  section. 

Paragraph  "t" 

This  paragraph  is  the  same  as  j)aragrapli  9 
of  section  659  except  for  one  word.  In  the 
first  sentence  the  word  "criminal"  has  been 
added.  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquit- 
tal on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  pro.secu- 
tlon  under  this  section  for  the  same  act  or 
acts.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  m  which 
provisions  of  tins  section  operate  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  invalidating  any  provi- 
sion of  State  law  unless  such  provision  Is 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  or  any  provision  thereof. 

m 

Section  (b)  of  section  403  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  change  the  analysis  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  31  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  for  section  659,  to  read- 

659.  Interstate  or  foreign  baggage,  express 
or  freight;  State  prosecutions;  civil  remedies 
for  victims  of  theft. 
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.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  v.-l-^h  to 

unce  that  the  Subcoir.niittee  to  In- 

tigat?   Juver.i'e   Delinqueny   ot    the 

Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary  is  contir.u- 

t.-i  inve.ti^ative  hearings  m  baibi- 

te  abure  on  March  9  and  lo,  1972. 

"le  stibcommittee  beean  this  investi- 

■>n  -.vith  hearings  December  15  and 

1971,  on  the  extent  of  barbiturate 

and  the  legitimate  uses  of  these 

d.m^erous  drugs. 

hearings  on  March  9  and  10  will 

on  i'.leeal  diversion  of  I^s'itimatrly 

red  barbiturate  material.?  and  pil'.s: 

t   barbiturate   tnffic:    nnd   ^r'x  en- 

forqement  responses  to  the  diversion  and 

distribution   of   these   d.-^n^erous 

;  tances. 

hearinss  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
1  2228,  Ne-x-  Senate  Office  Bui'dins. 
person  who  wishes  to  subm:t  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
Matiea  Falco,  staff  director  and  ciiief 
couilsel  of  the  subcommitee  at  225-2951. 
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THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
een  much  debate  in  the  Senate,  and 
iLssion  across  the  Nation,  pertaining 
worthiness  of  our  space  pro.grarn. 
is  a  serious  Question  in  the  minds 
sCme  as  to  whether  we  should  de- 
ate  our  space  procrram  or  push  for- 
wlth  renewed  vitality, 
is   my   judgment   that   the   many 
wered  questions  in  space  and  the 
potential   of  questions   we 
answered  justifies  our  continued  ef- 
In  this  field, 
many  v.-orthwhile  benefits  to  be 
from  further  space  research  and 
ion  include  such  fields  ns  weather 
rch.  agriculture.  geolo2:y,  and  for- 
We   have   already   improved   our 
ation   technology   far   beyond 
xpectations  of  just  a  few  years  aao 
the  development  of  space  commu- 
satellites. 

of    these    achievements    would 
been  possible  without  the  voyages 
he  other  probes  into  deep  space.  As 
\^''ernher  von  Braun  has  said : 

learr.lng  of  the  relationship  bef.ve?n 

4arth  and  the  sun  and  their  effect  on 

vee  which  could  be  learned  In  no  other 

ve  by  means  of  the  rocket  and  space- 
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M; .  President,  the  proposed  space 
shut  le  program  can  be  one  of  the  most 
impcrtant  undertakings  of  the  1970's. 
Tl:  is  is  a  means  by  which  we  can  have 
in  space  working  for  men  on  earth. 
Is  a  means  by  which  experts  other 
astronauts — scientists,  physicists, 
strojiomers,  and  other  specialists — can 
themselves  of  the  untapped  data  in 


rocket  engines  for  the  shuttle  are 
y  imder  development.  The  pro- 
vehicle  will  be  a  type  that  can  be 
repeatedly  on  flight  after  flight, 
g  possible  these  economical  mis- 
which  can  mean  so  much  to  so 


The  shuttle  craft  and  space  labora- 
tories can  make  possible  $2'_>  billion 
savings  annually  because  of  improved 
weather  forecasting  and  observation. 
They  will  mean  tremendous  savings  in 
areas  of  crop  and  forest  disease  control, 
areas  where  we  are  now  losing  as  much 
as  iT  billion  each  yea:-.  They  will  meni 
great  strides  in  uncovering  the  world's 
mineral  resources,  in  advancing  the 
world's  commercial  fisheries  to  new  high 
levels  of  production,  and  in  managing 
timber  and  water  resources. 

They  uill  bring  new  concepts  in  flood 
control,  irrigation,  and  power  production 
management  proirraras. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  benefits,  yet 
untouched,  for  continuing  our  efforts  in 
space.  Perhaps  the  best  reason  is  because 
it  is  there.  It  is  there,  unconquered  and 
almost  unchallenged,  and  man  has  never 
been  a  creature  to  step  back  from  the 
face  of  the  unknown. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  RURAL  SERVICES 
IN   ALABA.^L•\ 

Ml'.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  .3 
yeais  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  the 
people  of  Alabama  in  the  Senate,  we 
have  observed  much  improvement  in 
rural  services  in  our  State.  Programs 
that  are  working  e.  peciaily  well  are  the 
rural  housing,  community  water  and 
sewer,  and  farm  credit  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

In  visits  over  the  State  during  the 
yearend  recess,  I  foimd  many  rural  lo- 
calities where  families  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income — those  who  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  had  tae  IcAst  chance  to 
finance  nev^-  homes — are  now  the  prin- 
cipal homebuyer  group. 

This  chan^-e  is  a  result  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Admini.stratioii's  diligent  and 
e.ffective  use  of  its  authority  to  make  in- 
sured homeownership  loans  to  rural 
families  of  modest  means,  in  the  coun- 
tryside and  in  rural  towns  of  not  more 
than  10.000  population. 

Building  activity  in  a  rural  town  no 
longer  com.es  to  a  standstill  when  all  de- 
mand is  satisfied  for  more  expen-sive  new 
houses  for  the  well-to-do. 

Today,  the  rural  family  earning  a  few 
thousand  dollars  a  year  also  can  buy  a 
new  home.  A  good  fuil-sized  house,  fully 
up  to  standards,  can  be  built  in  rural 
Alabama  for  a  price  ranging  from  $12.- 
000  to  Sl'.OOO.  Tf  no  other  credit  is  avail- 
able, a  loan  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  can  be  amortized  over 
as  long  a  period  as  33  yeai-s,  and  thus  re- 
payable at  a  rate  the  family  of  low  or 
moderate  incom.e  can  keep  up. 

Consequently,  some  of  the  most  im- 
pressive homebuilding  activity  is  in 
smaller  towns  and  rural  settlement^ 
v.-here  there  are  few  if  any  wealthy  peo- 
ple. The  new  homes — clean,  modeimi^ed. 
with  room  enough  to  provide  a  family 
with  decent  living  conditions — arc  to  be 
owned  and  lived  in  by  families  who  need 
them  most:  families  coming  out  of  dis- 
reputable shacks  or  rundown,  submod- 
em  houses  in  the  towns. 

These  new  homes  are  not  apartment- 
style  concentrations.  They  are  sound  and 
attractive  individual  houses,  with  yards, 


modem  bathrooms  and  kitchens,  three 
or  four  bedrooms  for  families  with  sev- 
eral children.  They  are  replacing  blight- 
ed sections  of  town  or  creating  bright 
new  subdivisions. 

It  Is  well  worthwhile  to  tour  the  small- 
er towns  and  byways  and  see  how  this 
better  housing  is  beginning  to  change  the 
face  of  things,  and  lift  up  living  condi- 
tions of  the  less  affluent  rural  popula- 
tion. 

I  have  checked  with  Administrator 
James  V.  Smith  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  on  the  rate  of  progress  in 
Alabama.  It  has  picked  up  dramatically 
under  his  administration  of  authority  to 
expand  rural  housing  services,  under 
housing  legislation  of  1968  and  1969. 

The  Agency's  records  show  that  of 
some  22,000  rural  housing  loans  out- 
standing with  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  Alabama,  more  than 
11,000  have  been  made  the  past  2ii2 
years. 

Within  that  time,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  brought  into  rural 
Alabama,  from  insured  private  sources, 
about  $120  million  of  housing  credit — 
more  than  In  all  the  previous  19  years  of 
its  rural  housing  program. 

And  how  are  minority  people  among 
the  low-income  population  sharing  in 
this  opportunity  for  housing  credit?  Cen- 
sus reports  indicate  that  rural  Alabama 
has  about  80,000  families  in  the  low-  to 
moderate-income  group  eligible  to  be 
served  under  terms  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  About  26  percent  of  these 
families  are  black.  This  fiscal  year, 
nearly  38  percent  of  rural  housing  loans 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
Alabama  have  been  to  black  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  legislation 
to  improve  standards  of  living  in  rural 
areas  Is  just  as  good  as  the  people's  read- 
iness to  seize  an  opportimity  to  help 
them.selves,  and  the  diligence  of  the 
agency  administering  the  program. 

Tliese  elements  are  coming  together  in 
the  results  realized  from  cooperation  be- 
tween rural  families,  rural  communities, 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
in  Alabama. 

Not  only  have  we  seen  rapid  progress 
in  housing,  but  the  past  3  years  have 
brought  continuous  gains  in  the  rural 
fommunity  water  and  sewer  programs: 
34  new  rural  community  water  systems 
in  fiscal  1969,  37  in  1970,  55  in  1971.  In  a 
decade,  171  water  and  15  sewer  systems 
developed  for  rural  town  and  country 
areas  of  the  State,  and  more  than  half 
of  the.se  in  the  past  3  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administi  ation  is  rebuilding  its  farm 
credit  services  that  suffered  from  a  let- 
down in  recent  years.  Its  record  of  327 
loans  for  $5.6  million  to  small-farm  fam- 
ilies in  Alabama  for  ownership  of  their 
farms  in  fiscal  1971  appears  to  be  much 
improved  upon  this  year. 

The  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1972  pro- 
duced 230  such  loans  totaling  $4  million. 
In  all,  more  than  4,200  family  farms  in 
Alabama  are  now  benefiting  from  $42.5 
million  of  farm  ownership  credit  out- 
standing with  this  Agency.  Credit  total- 
ing an  additional  $9  million  now  in  ef- 
fect is  helping  to  improve  production  on 
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nearly  3.800  family  farms.  Neu-  policies 
of  cooperative  lending  with  other  lend- 
ers, introduced  last  year  by  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration,  is  estimated  to 
liave  generated  about  30  percent  addi- 
tional credit  for  the  hard-pre.ssed  fam- 
ily farmer. 

Mr.  President,  outstanding  progress 
can  be  made  when  rural  programs  are 
directed  through  an  agency  concentrat- 
ing its  interest  and  service,  and  conduct- 
ing its  business,  through  local  offices  in 
the  rural  areas. 

FaiTners  Home  Administration  is  such 
an  Agency,  and  we  commend  Adminis- 
trator Smith  and  State  Director  John  A. 
Garrett  of  Alabama  on  the  services  they 
and  their  county  field  forces  are  per- 
forming in  our  State.  Tliis  rural  FHA 
has  far  surpassed  any  other  organiza- 
tion as  a  channel  of  credit  for  housing 
and  community  facilities  in  the  rural 
field  to  those  families  eligible  for  this 
type  of  supplementary  assistance. 

Let  me  add  that  the  FHA  record  would 
be  more  impressive  if  the  President  would 
soon  release  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress last  year  for  the  farm  operating 
loan  program  and  for  the  water  and 
waste  facility  grant  program. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  Senate  speech 
on  February  9,  1972,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  currently  withholding  $75 
million  for  farm  operating  loans  and  $58 
million  for  rural  community  sewer  and 
water  facilities.  In  Alabama  today,  16 
projects  have  been  approved  for  water 
and  waste  facility  grants,  but  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  is  helpless  in 
its  desire  to  fund  these  projects  due  to 
the  refusal  of  the  administration  to  re- 
lease impounded  moneys. 

I  was  happy  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  introduced  on  February  23 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  relating  to  the 
release  of  these  impounded  FHA  funds. 
These  funds  must  be  released  soon  if  Mr. 
Smith,  at  the  national  level,  and  Mr. 
Garrett  and  his  counterparts,  at  the 
State  level,  are  to  continue  their  out- 
standing and  dedicated  roles  in  the  task 
of  redeveloping  town  and  country 
America. 

This  is  the  type  of  thrust  and  empha- 
sis we  must  preserve,  indeed  strengthen, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  important 
mission  of  rural  development. 


SENATOR  A.  'WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
easy  to  put  into  words  an  expression  of 
the  appreciation  one  has  for  a  long 
friendship  with  an  outstanding  man. 

My  friendship  with  A.  'Willis  Robertson 
began  when  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency in  1951,  and  it  ripened  and  deep- 
ened as  each  of  us  moved  up  toward  the 
head  of  the  committee  table.  It  became 
firmly  fixed  when,  in  1962,  I  became  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  and  over  the 
years  between  then  and  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate. 

■We  worked  together  on  every  piece 
of  legislation  that  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  there  were  not 


more  than  one-half  dozen  on  which  we 
voted  differently. 

Over  most  of  these  same  years  I  was 
in  his  company  every  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  the  Senate  prayer  breakfast.  He 
was  a  tower  of  strength  in  tliat  group 
and  contributed  to  its  fellowship,  not 
only  in  his  wonderful  spiritual  thoughts, 
but  with  some  equally  wonderful  Vir- 
ginia stories.  That  association  created 
another  firm  bond  between  us. 

I  have  one  outstanding  memory  of  a 
single  occasion  on  wliich  we  went  fish- 
ing together  in  Virginia.  I  know  that  in 
those  two  days  I  came  to  understand 
his  life-long  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
Virginia's  sporting  wildlife  and  his  great 
interest  and  ability  as  a  fisherman  and 
hmiter. 

Finally,  I  liad  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  his  funeral,  a  very  impressive 
occasion,  which  brought  back  into  fo- 
cus nil  the  great  qualities  of  character, 
courtliness,  and  consideration  that  made 
him  a  true  southern  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Bennett  joins  with  me  In  express- 
ing our  sympathy  to  his  sons. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  AEROSPACE 
WORKERS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  California  iMr.  Cranston^ 
has  written  a  timely  and  informative  ar- 
ticle about  the  plight  of  aerospace  work- 
ers in  our  present  economic  squeeze.  The 
article,  appearing  in  the  March  1972,  is- 
sue of  Playboy  magazine,  cogently  ex- 
presses our  Nation's  need  for  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  these  unemployed 
workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Aerospaced  Out,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aerospaced  Out 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Alan  Cranston) 

"Applicant  Is  a  management-oriented  per- 
son with  extensive  administrative  and  en- 
gineering experience.  His  ability  to  Initiate, 
organize,  plan  and  administer  management 
policies  and  engineering  programs  has  been 
fully  developed.  Applicant  la  thoroughly 
famUlar  with  the  most  up-to-date  engineer- 
ing techniques,  as  well  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  communicating  to  ensure  that  pro- 
grams are  completed  with  success.  He  Is  high- 
ly regarded  by  his  associates  and  would  be  a 
variable  asset  to  an  employer  seeking  a  man 
with  his  qualifications." 

George  Plorea.  the  unemployed  49-year-old 
aerospace  engineer  who  wrote  that  self- 
description  for  his  job  r^sum^.  holds  two 
college  degrees  and  was  a  ten-year  employee 
at  the  Lockheed  Missiles  t'.nd  Space  Company 
plant  In  Sunnyvale.  California,  when  he  was 
laid  off  In  February  "970.  At  Christmas  of 
that  year,  he  worked  as  a  department-store 
Santa  Claus  for  $2.50  an  hour.  It  wtis  his  first 
Job  In  nine  months.  Florea  Is  a  family  man 
with  three  children:  he's  a  political  conserva- 
tive, a  loyal,  dedicated  citizen  and  a  good 
neighbor,  who  for  14  years  has  lived  In  the 
same  house  on  Stephen  Road  In  San  Mateo. 
California.  He  Is  understandably  baffled  that 
he  can't  find  a  job  that  would  utilize  hlr> 
obviously  needed  skills,  training  and  talent. 

There  are  about  85.000  George  Ploreas 
around  the  nation  at  present.  Most  of  them 
are  concentrated  where  the  high-technology 
aerospace    and    defense    Industries    are    lo- 


cat^ed^ln  California,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut. New  York,  Texas,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Wa.thlr.R!i  n  and 
Florida.  Cutbacks  In  space  and  defense  con- 
tracts and  a  drop  In  Vietnam  expenditures 
from  28  billion  dollars  to  around  ten  billion 
dollars  annually,  grossly  exacerbated  bv  a 
general  economic  slowdown,  brought  the 
m:iss  layoffs.  There  were  235,000  scientists 
and  engineers  employed  in  acrc.space  In  1968. 
Today  there  are  around  150.000,  Total  em- 
ploymer.t  In  aerospace  Is  down  nearly  518,000 
from  1968,  the  peak  year  of  employment, 
when  1,400,000  were  on  the  industry  payrolls. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  Two.  the  aero- 
space and  defense  Industries  have  roller- 
coastered  through  their  own  depre.sslon- 
prosperlty  cycles,  generated  by  alternate 
waves  of  war  .scares,  defense-technology 
breakthroughs"  and  blg-spendlng  space 
programs.  And  now  the  roller  coa.ster  Is  down 
again,  deep  In  the  trough  of  NASA  budget 
cuts  and  a  slowdown  In  defense  spending — 
an  estimated  18  billion  dollars  In  defense 
procurement  for  1972.  compared  with  24  bil- 
lion dollars  In  l968^Klue  In  no  small  part  to 
Congressional  resistance  to  unwarrantedly 
large  defense  budgets. 

So  George  Florea  got  the  ax.  And  he  and 
other  engineers  and  scientists,  worried  In- 
dustrialists and  perplexed  politicians  are 
asking  What  happened  to  conversion?  The 
men  and  the  companies  ,hat  built  the  enor- 
mously complex  Apollo  rockets,  spaceships 
and  communications  systems  surely  have 
something  t.o  contribute  to  meeting  our 
critical  civilian  needs. 

Electronlc^illy  operated  tr^^nsport ation  sys- 
tems, complex  computer  networks  for  pro- 
gramnied  educatk>ri  and  health  services,  air- 
and  water-poHutlon-control  systems,  airport- 
trafflc-control  systems,  ocean  and  atmo- 
spheric monitoring  assembly-line  mass-pro- 
duced housing,  plus  hundreds  of  other  Ide  is 
for  s.3lving  the  nations  economic,  social  and 
environmental  problems  have  been  offered. 
But  what  has  resulted? 

Conversion  may  have  been  talked  to 
death — if.  indeed.  It  ever  was  alive.  Hun- 
dreds of  studies,  mUIlons  of  written  words, 
thousand.s  of  speeches  and  deslcs  full  of  edi- 
torials ha^e  warned,  charged,  propoejed.  ex- 
horted, complained  and  exp:alned  the  need 
for  the  nation  to  prepare  for  peace  and  be- 
gin the  ta^k  of  converting  our  giant  aero- 
sprtce  and  defense  technology  from  arms  pro- 
duction to  the  produciion  of  civilian  goods 
and  services. 

Congress  for  years  has  WTestled  with  the 
question  of  conversion.  Scores  of  hearings 
have  been  held  legislation  Introduced,  sur- 
veys made,  economists  a.nd  business  experts 
heard.  But  for  ail  those  hea-'ings  and  studies. 
surveys  and  reports,  America  continues  to 
waste  the  85.000  engineering  and  scientific 
brains  that  helped  design  our  intricate  sp.ice 
and  defense'  systems  and  to  waste  blllloiis  of 
dollars'  worth  of  plants  and  equipment  that 
now  He  rusting. 

Six  years  ago,  the  state  of  California  com- 
missioned four  syst«ms-analyslE  studies  by 
the  aerospace  industry.  The  idea  was  to  apply 
the  .aerospace-systems  approach  to  dealing 
with  cnme,  transportation  and  waste  dls- 
p  .sal.  The  studies  drew  national  attention  as 
forerunners  of  how  space  and  missile  engl- 
nering  and  m.magement  techniques  could  be 
used  to  !vA\e  mere  earthly  problems.  Today, 
under  a  different  state  administration,  the 
f.>ur  studies  are  gathering  dust  on  the  "con- 
version shelf  "  in  the  California  State  Li- 
brary— four  more  monuments  to  America's 
naive  faith  that  a  problem  will  be  solved 
if  only  enough  people  keep  ip.lklng  and  writ- 
ing about  it. 

Pew  people  doubt  that  these  experts  could 
design  civilian  systems  to  help  solve  social 
and  governmental  problems  If  they  were 
given  the  chance.  That's  not  the  problem. 
The  hang-up  lies  In  the  failure  of  govern- 
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-.t  to  plan  Eulequately   for  the   redeploy- 
t  of  men  and  faculties  far  enough  In  ad- 
e  of  the  layoffs  and  cutbacks.  The  arms 
triggered  by  Cold  War  fears  after  World 
Two.  the  space  race  triggered  by  the  So- 
success  with  Sputnik  In  1957,  and  the 
and   Vietnam   wars   kept   the   hlgh- 
■f  aerospace  and  defense  Industries 
y.  Unemployment  was  only  an  occasional 
e.  An  engineer  was  never  out  of  work:  he 
only  "between  Jobs,"  like  a  Hollywood  ac- 
He  waited  out  an  occasional  layoff  be- 
hls  swimming  pool,  where  he  leisurely 
ted  the  best  of  several  attractive  offers. 
t  now  the  historic  ApoUo  program  Is  al- 
flnlshed  and  the  NASA  budget  has  been 
irely     cut.     Total     Industry    sales     have 
from    nearly   30    billion    dollars   In 
to  around  23.3  billion  dollars  In  1971.  Yet 
coordinated  plan  has  been  put  forth  to 
e  men  and  materials  out  of  armaments 
space  exploration  and  Into  jobs  to  Im- 
e  our  society  and  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
The  "peace  dividend"  that  private  and 
■.Jemmental  economists  avidly  anticipated, 
money  that  was  to  be  left  over  for  more 
uctlve   purposes   when   costly  cold   and 
wars  were  wound  down,  has  yet  to  ap- 
In  the  national  budget.  It  has  been  eaten 
Dy  Inflation,  the  Incessant  drive  for  new 
s   and    the    futile,   unending   race    to 
ace  military  obsolescence, 
's  simply  not  possible  to  speak  of  gims 
butter  when  we  spend  more  on  military 
than   on   anything   else.   Otir   Gov- 
:  nent  seems  unable  to  conceive  of  any- 
g  with  a  higher  priority  than  arms  and 
races.  In  consequence,  domestic  prob- 
such  as  education,  health,  housing  and 
sportatlon   have   been   sacrificed.   Sacrl- 
too.  have  been  the  jobs  these  pursuits 
have  created  and  the  men  who  could 
filled  them. 
California   engineer   commits  suicide 
ing  a  handful  of  rejection  letters  telling 
there  are  no  openings:  another  operates 
ce-eream  stand;   George  Florea  becomes 
a  Claus:  and  thousands  of  others  head 
the  welfare   offices  and   unemployment- 
fit  lines.  There  Is  erowlng  bitterness  on 
llr.es    Thomas   O     was    an    aerospace 
-.eer-manager  near  San  Jose.  California, 
six  kids  and  a  $300-a-month  home.  He 
a  boat  and  was  making  payments  on 
car«    Now  he's   on   welfare,   using  food 
s  to  feed  the  kids.  He's  articulate  and 
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ou  know,  we  aerospace  people  thought 
.•ere  a  special  breed  and  we  still  try  to 
our  elitist  position  even  In  the  unem- 
o-4m?nt  lines.  We  talk  about  Th?  Wall 
't  Journal.  We  dress  up  In  our  suits  as 
eh  we  were  golne  to  limch  with  an  im- 
nt  executive.  Most  of  all.  we  look  straight 
d  as  we  stand  In  line,  trying  not  to  see 
other  unemployed  workers  around  us. 
.  I'm  tired  of  that  'motherhood,  sun- 
e  and  1972-wUl-be-better'  bull.  Engl- 
s  are  expected  not  to  rock  the  boat,  but 
ing  unemployed  has  taught  me  any- 
g  it  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  great  big 
ve  been  fed  abotit  being  an  ellti.?t." 
vln  3.  of  Los  Angeles  sardonically 
that  aerospace  engineers  be  listed 
n  endangered  species  and  proposes  the 
estalaltshment  of  an  Aerospace  Preserve  and 
roiimental  Sanctuary  (.APES'  A  newly 
organization  called  the  .American 
neers  and  Scientists  Association  is  at- 
tembtlng  to  organize  a  national  campaign  to 
urage  students  from  entering  englneer- 
and  scientific  programs  of  study. 
»n  when  an  engineering  job  does  open 
the  help-wanted  ad  will  often  read. 
aerospace,  please."  Why  no  aerospace? 
're  too  old  .  .  .  They've  been  overpaid 
They're  overspeciallzed  .  .  .  They  haven't 
up  to  date  in  their  fields  .  .  .  Young 
\:ates  are  smarter,  know  computers,  come 
cheiper  and  are  more  eager  ..."  So  the  an- 
Bwe:  s  go. 
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How  about  retraining?  Why  not  turn  the 
aerospace  engineer  into,  say,  an  environmen- 
tal engineer?  Twenty-four  men  who  would 
rather  switch  than  continue  a  losing  fight 
have  undergone  that  kind  of  retraining"  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Irvine.  Others 
are  enrolled  in  special  summer  program.s 
at  use.  But  will  there  be  jobs  for  them  when 
they  are  fl!i!shed''  The  answer  is  uncertain. 
For  one  thing,  the  motiey  for  massive  pollu- 
tion-control system  Isn't  being  made  avail- 
able either  by  Government  or  by  industry. 

For  another,  these  men  will  be  competing 
with  younger,  freshly  turned  out  environ- 
mental engineers.  ^Iany  prospective  em- 
ployers consider  the  56-year-oId  engineer 
no  match  even  for  the  undergraduate  en- 
Elneering  student  of  1972.  "Our  fre.shmen 
start  right  in  on  computer."  says  a  depart- 
ment head  of  a  university  engineering  school. 
They  deal  with  advanced  concepts  and  art? 
taught  to  think  conceptuallv.  The  man  who 
graduated  25  or  30  years  ago  doesn't  know 
computers  and  if  he  hasn't  been  going  back 
to  school  regularly,  he  no  Io;iger  even  knows 
the  Held  in  which  he  was  trained." 

Better  job-information  systems  are  being 
devised  The  Department  of  Labor  has  cre- 
ated a  national  regLiitry  for  engineers  and 
other  skilled  workers,  and  there  presently  are 
Job  banks  In  more  than  100  major  cities, 
linkea  by  teletype  and  computers,  to  list  and 
match  jobs  and  applicants,  A  few  men  are  be- 
ing placed  But  with  further  cutbacks  and 
phase-outi  scheduled,  unemployment  In  aero- 
space is  mounting  faster  than  jobs  are  open- 
ing up  in  other  fields. 

Some  aerospace  companies  foresaw  trouble 
coming  and  began  diversifying  years  ago,  A 
few  companies  merged.  They  and  others  ac- 
quired satellite  firms.  Some  set  up  new  com- 
panies to  convert  from  space  technology  to 
the  production  of  civilian  goods.  A  number 
of  these  busine.sses  began  experimenting  with 
progranuned  education,  communications  net- 
works based  on  computers  and  new  systems 
for  environmental  controls  They  have  had 
some  success — though,  clearly,  a  $250,000  con- 
tract for  designing  a  sewage-disposal  system 
for  a  small  town  in  Ohio  is  hardly  In  the 
same  league  with  a  billion-dollar  contract  for 
a  Saturn  booster. 

Nevertheless,  some  aeraspace  companies 
have  proved  that  where  a  real  need  exists  and 
money  is  available,  either  conversion  or  di- 
versification can  be  effected. 

Litton.  Industries  Is  completing  an  experi- 
mental smog-monltorlng  system  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Control  District. 
Lltton's  environmental-systems  division  in 
Camarlllo.  California,  which  has  been  In- 
volved in  pollution-monitoring  systems  since 
1967,  Is  building  12  automated,  remote  mon- 
itoring stations  to  keep  constant  tabs  on  the 
area's  temperature,  humidity,  wind  speed  and 
direction,  and  concentrations  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide, carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  oxides 
of  nitrogen  and  other  contaminants.  Linked 
by  telephone  lines  to  a  central  computer,  the 
stations  serve  as  an  instant-warning  sys- 
tem for  broadca-sting  smog  alerts  and  will 
track  iiew  sources  of  pollution.  Litton  pre- 
dicts a  $250,000,000  market  for  pollution- 
monitoring  systems  in  the  United  States 
alone.  Judging  by  prospect?  and  needs,  Litton 
may  be  thinking  small. 

Another  California  aerospace  company,  the 
Electro  Dynamics  division  of  General  Dy- 
namics In  San  Diego,  is  working  on  the  pro- 
totype of  an  ocean-monitoring  system  to  pro- 
vide basic  data  on  the  marine  biosphere, 
which,  many  scientists  agree.  Is  seriously 
threatened  by  pollution  and  poLsonlng,  EHec- 
tro  Dynamics  is  building  six  automated  elec- 
tronic ocean  buoys  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000,000.  If  the  pilot  project  Is  successful, 
Electro  Dynamics  foresees  a  system  of  up  to 
500  buoys,  costing  perhaps  $500,000,000,  In 
the  next  ten  years. 

The  oceans  are  basic  to  man's  life  on  this 


planet.  They  are  the  source  of  70  percent  of 
our  oxygen  and  ten  percent  of  the  animal 
protein  we  consume  each  year.  We  could  get 
much  more  life-sustaining  protein  out  of  the 
oceans  if  we  tried.  Two  billion  tons  of  flah 
are  hatched  each  year,  yet  we  catch  Just  three 
percent — 60,000,000  tons — by  means  of  pres- 
ent techniques.  Those  two  billion  tons  of  fish, 
if  caught,  would  quadruple  the  amount  of 
fish  protein  now  available.  And  If  we  were 
to  distribute  the  catch  more  equitably 
throughout  the  world,  it  could  provide  tho 
basic  protein  needs  of  a  world  population 
ten  times  the  present  3.6  billion 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  we  ever  could — 
or  would  want  to — catch  and  consume  that 
much  fish.  We  probably  couldn't  change 
•world  dietary  habits  that  radically  and,  in 
ar.y  case,  we  would  want  to  be  wary  lest  we 
upset  the  ecological  balance  of  the  seas.  But 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  If  we  want  to  con- 
vert the  oceans  into  the  "breadbasket  of  the 
future,"  And  there  are  many  technological 
advances  that  could  be  made  If  we  had  a 
mind  (and  were  willing  to  spend  the  money) 
to  make  them. 

The  oceans  are  also  a  vast  source  of  mineral 
wealth.  Massive  concentrations  of  minerals  He 
on  the  ocean  floors  and  huge  oil  deposits  are 
under  the  continental  shelves.  Yet  we  have 
all  but  neglected  oceanic  explorations.  The 
scientists  and  engineers  who  conquered  space 
are  only  now  moving  Into  the  deep  waters  of 
the  ancient  mysteries  of  the  sea.  North 
American-Rockwell's  ocean-systems  divi- 
sion developed  a  small  research  submarine 
that  could  become  part  of  a  futuristic  un- 
derwater oil-development  system.  North 
American  and  Mobil  Oil  Jointly  produced  a 
$5,200,000  prototype  underwater  oll-pumplng 
station  that  can  be  serviced  from  a  sub- 
marine. The  underwater  oll-pumplng  system, 
built  under  a  cylindrical  structure,  will  per- 
mit oil  operations  In  the  waters  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf.  Had  such  a  system  been  avail- 
able In  1969,  the  blowout  disaster  in  the  San- 
ta Barbara  Channel  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

I  contend,  and  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion m  the  Senate  to  back  up  my  conten- 
tion, that  all  oil  drilling  in  Federal  waters 
m  the  channel  should  be  halted  until  we  have 
perfected  the  technique  of  sea-bottom  oil 
completions.  We  already  have  much  of  the 
know-how.  We  have  the  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. We  lack  only  the  Incentive  and  the 
determination.  By  forbidding  further  oil  ex- 
ploitation of  the  outer  continental  shelf  un- 
til it  can  be  accomplished  pollution-free,  my 
bill  would  would  supply  both  the  incentive 
(albeit  a  negative  incentive  of  the  loss  of  In- 
dustrial profits  and  Governmental  revenues) 
and  the  determination  (to  regain  both  profits 
and  revenues) . 

Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company, 
which  got  into  oceanwork  through  its  Po- 
laris submarine  and  other  underwater  defense 
systems,  has  also  been  doing  much  marine 
experimentation.  Its  Deep  Quest  submarine 
has  been  conducting  research  and  rescue  op- 
erations. It  salvaged,  for  example,  the  flight- 
log  tape  recorder  from  a  commercial-airline 
Jet  that  crashed  In  the  deep  ocean  water 
off  Los  Angeles  In  January  1969,  enabling  In- 
vestigators to  determine  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident. Lockheed  has  also  developed  an  ocean 
oil-pumping  system  and  is  investigating 
methods  of  mining  the  valuable  manganese 
modules  that  cover  huge  expanses  of  the 
ocean  floor. 

Westlnghouse  Electric,  General  Electric  and 
a  host  of  other  companies  also  are  involved 
in  ocean-systems  work  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other and  to  one  degree  or  another.  But  most 
of  the  work  Is  merely  exploratory  and  al- 
most all  of  it  is  vastly  underfunded.  Federal 
expenditures  for  oceanography  In  fiscal  1971 
totaled  $518,500,000.  That's  about  the  equiv- 
alent of  seven  days  of  warfare  In  Vietnam 
when  we  were  spending  28  billion  dollars  a 
year  there  defoliating  the  countryside,  de- 
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stroylng  villages  and  crashing  helicopters  In 
the  Jungles  ea  though  they  were  dime-store 
toys  with  make-believe  occupants. 

Proponents  of  the  SST  argued  that  many 
George  Floreas  could  have  been  employed  U 
Congress  had  not  voted  to  end  Federal  fund- 
ing. I  was  among  those  who  voted  against 
it.  I  did  so  because  I  believe  the  SST  Is  an 
unjustified  aeronautic,  environmental  and 
economic  gamble  that  neither  the  country 
nor  the  aviation  Industry  really  needs. 

Our  real  aviation  needs  are  easier  to  meet: 
faster  access  to  and  from  airports;  fewer 
delays  in  landings  and  take-offs;  greater  fly- 
ing safety,  both  at  airports  and  In  mld-alr; 
nonpoUutlng,  quieter  aircraft;  and,  most 
notably,  ahort-take-off-and-landlng.  Planes 
(STOLs)  capable  of  feeding  smaller  and  more 
conveniently  located  airports. 

STOL  aircraft  are  capable  of  operating  on 
1500-foot  runways.  Such  planes,  already  be- 
ing experimentally  flown  by  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  could  serve  the  90  percent  of  our 
11.261  airports  that  conventional  Jets,  requir- 
ing 7500-to-10,000-foot  runways,  cannot  use. 
They  could  relieve  congestion  at  our  major 
airports  by  making  short  hauls  to  places  not 
served  by  the  big  Jets.  Short  hauls,  airline 
executives  have  pointed  out,  Eire  the  real 
meat  and  potatoes  of  the  business — not  flying 
a  few  affluent  travelers  across  the  ocean  at 
supersonic  speeds. 

We  need  greatly  Improved  ground-to-air 
trafBc  control  and  microwave  landing-guid- 
ance systems,  and  we  need  high-speed,  non- 
polluting  ground  transportation  between  air- 
ports and  adjoining  cities.  What  air  traveler 
hasn't  had  the  frustration  of  being  caught 
In  car-bus  Jams  on  airport  streets,  spending 
as  much  time  fighting  traffic  and  fumes  on 
the  ground  as  he  spends  In  the  air? 

Alternatives  are  available.  A  200-mlle-an- 
hour  overhead  monorail  and  air-cushion 
vehicle  can  be  built.  Systems  have  been  pro- 
posed for  both  Dulles  Airport  near  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  between  Los  Angeles  Airport 
and  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  But,  again, 
Federal  financing  has  been  hesitant,  meager 
and  late.  Had  President  Johnson,  for  ex- 
ample, decided  in  1965  to  put  $800,000,000 
into  designing  and  subsidizing  an  air-cushion 
train — instead  of  the  ill-fated  and  Inglorious 
SST — he  would  have  promoted  a  largely  pol- 
iuton-free  new  industry  that  today  would  be 
employing  tens  of  thousands  of  industrial 
and  construction  workers.  And  though  Piresl- 
dent  Nixon,  shortly  aft«r  he  took  office,  an- 
nounced that  our  cities  would  need  at  least 
ten  billion  dollars  in  Federal  aid  to  meet 
their  mass-transit  needs  over  the  next  12 
years,  the  bill  the  Administration  supported 
limited  the  amount  that  could  be  obligated 
during  the  first  five  years  to  Just  3.1  billion 
dollars. 

How  far  can  that  kind  of  money  stretch  on 
a  two-to-one  Federal  city  matching  baisis 
(as  the  law  proposes) .  in  light  of  our  needs? 
Not  very  far.  San  Francisco  has  already  spent 
1.4  billion  dollars  (93  percent  of  it  in  local 
funds)  on  its  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit.  Los 
Angeles  estimates  it  will  cost  2.5  billion  dol- 
lars over  the  next  eight  years  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  its  Inner  city  and 
New  York  puts  Its  needs  at  ten  billion  dol- 
lars over  the  next  five  years. 

I  proposed  giving  the  Department  of 
Transportation  immediate  authority  to  obli- 
gate the  Federal  Government  up  to  the  full 
ten  billion  dollars,  so  our  cities  would  know 
for  sure  how  much  money  they  could  expect 
from  Washington  In  the  next  decade  and 
could  move  rapidly  ahead  to  meet  their 
mass-transit  needs.  My  proposal  won  24  Sen- 
ate votes — not  enough  to  win.  I  also  prop>osed 
a  mass-transit  fund,  similar  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  that  has  made  freeway  construc- 
tion so  prolific.  But  I  lost  on  that,  too.  I 
Intend  to  try  again,  however,  on  both  counts. 

With  the  right  kind  of  Government  help, 
the  aerospace  Industry  could  tackle  another 
air- travel     problem — the    monstrous     noise 


that  plagues  millions  of  people  who  live 
and  work  under  Jet  landing  and  take-off 
paths.  And  it  could  create  more  Jobs  In  the 
process.  Through  retrofitting — soundproofing 
engine  nacelles  and  enlarging  the  size  of  the 
engine's  exhaust  outlets — Jet  noise  could  be 
cut  at  least  In  half.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  require  that  the  near-2000  jet 
planes  now  in  use  be  retrofitted  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976.  Based  on  formulas  prepare  J  by 
the  Aero{>sace  Industries  Association.  I  esti- 
mate that  If  my  bill  becomes  law.  35,000 
people  will  be  employed  for  two  years  devel- 
oping and  Installing  the  retrofits,  and  these 
Jobs  will  generate  another  57,000  Jobs  out- 
side aerospace.  Hundreds  of  these  Jobs  would 
go  to  aerospace  engineers  presently  collect- 
ing food  stamps  and  reading  want  ads. 

Health  and  education  systems  also  are 
ready  targets  for  new  electronic,  computer- 
ized systems,  Medical-Information  specialists 
believe  the  crisis  in  medical  care  cannot  be 
solved  without  quantum-Jump  improvements 
In  Information  systems,  using  computer 
banks  and  video  matrix  terminals  itwo-way 
televisionlike  communication  devices).  Lock- 
heed Missiles  and  Space  Company  at  Sun- 
nyvale (Florea's  old  firm)  designed  and  built 
a  video-computer  medical-information  sys- 
tem for  a  hospital,  utilizing  space-age  com- 
munication devices.  The  system  involves 
computerized  record  keeping  on  all  patients 
and  television  devices  that  fiash  diagnostic 
and  treatment  information  to  doctors  and 
nurses. 

Many  education  specialists  believe  similar 
systems  are  needed  to  modernize  schools  and 
improve  individualized  self -teaching  through 
mass-media  techniques— primarily  television 
and  computers. 

The  makers  of  the  weapons  of  mass  death 
have,  ironically,  considerable  capacity  to  per- 
fect and  produce  nonlethal  weapons,  ones 
that  could  help  civilian  police  reduce  the  un- 
pleasantness of  some  of  their  unpleasant 
work  and,  at  the  same  time,  vastly  Increase 
their  ability  to  maintain  law  and  order — 
Justly.  Because  of  the  general  unavailability 
of  effective  nonlethal  devices,  police  often 
have  difficulty  dealing  adequately  with  civil 
disorders  In  which  the  use  of  deadly  force 
may  be  uncalled  for  or  stopping  a  fugitive 
or  responding  to  an  attack  for  fear  of  shoot- 
ing bystanders. 

Police  also  need  flexible,  effective  and 
quickly  available  protective  equipment  to 
shield  them  from  bodily  harm  during  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  In  many  Instances 
of  so-called  overreactlon,  law-enforcement 
officers  are.  In  fact,  reacting  to  real  or 
Imagined  threats  to  their  lives.  A  policeman 
or  a  deputy  who  doesn't  feel  his  life  is  in 
imminent  Jeopardy  Is  better  able  to  keep  his 
cool  and  act  In  a  restranled,  professional 
manner. 

The  Ground  Systems  Group  of  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  recently  completed  a  de- 
tailed design  for  a  $45,000,000  command-con- 
trol communications  system  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  that  may  rev- 
olutionize poUcework.  A  digital  radio  trans- 
mitter In  each  patrol  car  is  connected  to 
computer  terminals  and  enables  the  police- 
man to  obtain  Immediate  data  on  suspects, 
stolen  cars  and  other  missing  property.  By 
means  of  broadcast  radio  signals,  every  car 
Is  automatically  tracked  by  computers.  Dis- 
patchers are  able  to  spot  car  locations  In- 
stantly on  electronic  maps  and  each  police- 
man has  an  emergency-trigger  device  In  his 
pocket  to  use  if  he  is  in  trouble  away  from 
his  car.  The  trigger,  a  tiny  transmitter,  broad- 
casts an  SOS  signal  through  the  car  radio. 
This  centralized  computer-automated  dis- 
patch center  can  cut  down  by  an  estimated 
62  percent  the  time  it  takes  to  get  a  patrol 
car  to  the  scene  of  a  crime  or  an  accident. 

The  scientists  and  engineers  who  designed 
and  built  the  marvelously  Intricate  systems 
for  the  Saturn  rocket  and  ♦,he  Apollo  mis- 


sions recognize  that  the  same  techniques 
can  be  applied  to  overcoming  the  problems 
of  mass  urban  tran.slt.  health,  education, 
crime  and  pollution.  Many  of  us  In  the  Gov- 
ernment see  the  possibilities,  too. 

Why  don't  we  get  on  with  It?  All  of  those 
systems  and  more  could  be  buili  with  the 
help  of  the  35.000  Unemployed  Floreaa, 
whose  precious  time  and  talent  are  going 
to  waste.  We  have  the  manpo^,\er,  the  tech- 
nology, the  plant  equipment  and  the  know- 
how.  But  diversification  isn't  easy  In  a  de- 
pressed economy. 

In  a  well-intentioned  but  sadly  misdirect- 
ed effort  to  combat  inflation,  the  President 
deliberately  set  out  to  cool  the  economy  (a 
rather  dubious  objective,  by  the  way.  for 
the  millions  who  live  on  the  edge  of  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment,  for  whom 
the  economy  wasn't  so  hot  to  begin  with). 
His  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  all  too  ob- 
viously didn't  deflate  our  continuing  infla- 
tion. But  he  did  succeed  in  raising  unem- 
ployment to  a  ten-year  high  (the  highest 
since  1959  in  California).  In  driving  homes 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  middle-  and  even 
upper-middle-income  families  and  In  throt- 
tling down  the  economy. 

The  Administration  has  consistently 
thwarted  Congressional  efforts  to  reverse  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Perhaps  the  most 
egregious  example  is  the  freeze  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  placed  on  12 
billion  dollars  Congress  had  appropriated  In 
1970  for  domestic  needs  ranging  from  health 
services,  mental  health,  education  and  eco- 
nomic development  to  urban  renewal,  recla- 
mation, housing  and  model  cities  I  estlmat-e 
that  at  lea>;t  1  613  billion  dollars  nf  these 
Job-stimulating  funds  would  have  gone  into 
engineering  and  science-related  fields. 

By  the  end  of  1971,  12  billion  dollars  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  various  domestic 
programs  still  had  not  been  spent  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  In  hopes  of  breaking  some  of  thU 
money  loose — and  to  dramatize  the  paradox 
of  our  spending  2,6  billion  dollars  In  military 
and  economic  aid  overseas  while  retrenching 
here  at  home — the  Senate  amended  the  for- 
elgn-ald  bill  just  before  Christmas  recess  to 
require  that  the  Admini.stratlon  spend  2  2&Z 
billion  dollars  of  those  impounded  funds: 
1.71  billion  dollars  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  $429. ooo,- 
000  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in- 
cUidlng  $56,000,000  for  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects in  communities  of  under  5(X),000:  and 
$131,000,000  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Edticatlon  and  Welfare, 

Thousands  of  jobs  could  be  created  for  un- 
employed aerospace  and  defense  workers 
with  the  release  of  frozen  appropriatifsiis, 
such  as  $10,000,000  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  $20,000,000  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  $43,- 
000,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  $170.- 
000,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiasion. 
Government  economists  estimate  that  for 
every  billion  dollars  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government.  70.000  lobs  are  created.  Thus, 
release  of  those  12  billion  dollars  would  pro- 
vide jobs  for  840.000  unemployed  Americans. 

Our  priorities  must  be  to' 

1.  Restore  economic  growth  and  full  em- 
ployment, with  expanding  opportunities  for 
everybody  and  with  full  consideration  frr  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

2.  End  our  debilitating  Infiatlon  by  ending 
its  primary  cause:  the  cruelly  Immoral  Viet- 
nam war  that  has  bled  our  youth,  split  our 
country  and  cost  us  more  than  120  billion 
dollars. 

3.  Halt  the  unspeakably  dangerous,  unbe- 
lievably expensive  nuclear-arms  race  that 
will  one  dav  destroy  us  and  the  Soviet  Union 
financially  if  we  don't  first  destroy  each  other 
physically 

We  both  keep  pouring  millions  upon  mil- 
lions   of    dollars    Into    ever-more-monstroua 
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tems  cf  destruction,  even  though  we  al- 

y  pis?ess  enoviejh  weapons  to  wipe  each 

otter  out  several  times  over.  It  doesn't  make 

;?.  And  It  d 'esn't  make  for  national  se- 

y.  Qutte  the  reverse.  T^.e  danser  of  an 

Intentional   or  acclde.".tal  attack  growi  with 

eafh  provocative  deployme:it  and  cnunterde- 

ym'='!it.  Fear.  su.sDtelon  I'.d  a  'reacherous 

-e  of  insecuritv  are  the  self-defeatirg  con- 

uences  of  the  niiclear-arms  build-up.  to- 

her  with  a  5taggerl;g  wa^te  of  the  natural 

Durces    and    human    talents    we    so    des- 

lely  need  to  put  to  better  use. 
rhe  Administration's  proposed  defense 
bi:dget  for  fiscal  1972  calls  for  76  billion  dol- 
some  one  to  two  billion  dollars  more 
thfen  was  spent  In  fiscal  1971.  Not  an  en- 
colirftKlng  sign,  but  I  hope  to  help  see  to  It 
t  the  figure  is  substantially  lower  by  the 
e  Congress  gets  through  working  the 
dget  over.  I  was  pl'-ased  to  note  that  the 
iT  budget  calls  for  a  $700,000,000  Increase 
military  research  and  development,  the 
such  big  jump  In  several  years.  I  look 
n  research  and  development  as  an  In- 
poUcy  for  national  security.  It  cuts 
time  on  producing  essential  new  weap- 
when  production  Is  legitimately  called 
and  enables  us  to  avoid  producing  weap- 
prematurely  and  deploying  them  out  of 
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[  also  believe  that  defense-research  funds 
hpuld  not  be  limited  to  military  purposes, 
ave  urged  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
allow  defense  contractors  to  use  basic-re- 
rch  funds  supplied  by  the  Government  to 
•erslfy  their  operations  to  meet  the  do- 
mestic needs  they  are  particularly  qualified 
handle. 

l\'e  are  wasting  precious  time  looking  for 
ys  to  motivate  aerospace  and  defense  in- 
to diversify.  There's  no  big  secret  In 
to   redirect   American  space   and   arms 
uction  into  domestic  channels.  The  Gov- 
tment,  in  partnership  with  private  Indus- 
.  must  make  the  switch  profitable;  Amer- 
n  capitalists  and  labor  will  do  the  rest. 
First,  the  Goveri;m.ent  must  put  its  prior- 
In  proper  order,  so  that  pressing  needs 
as    housing,    education,    health,    mass 
nslt    and    pollution    control    are    placed 
of  fighting  wars,  piling  up  provocative 
ssiles,   financing   dictatorial    foreign    gov- 
ments  and  building  unwanted  supersonic 

s. 

S'ext.  the  Government  must  back  up  those 

oritles  with   substantial   sums  of  money, 

token  amounts  that  finance  a  few  timid, 

tative  steps   but   mcney   on  the   massive 

r  of  what  we  normally  spend  on  ABMs 

MIR'V's  and  space  shots  without  blinking 

eye 

Pinally,   the  Government  should  let   con- 
tracts  We  need  to  create  a  central  source  of 
funding   and   contracting   that   can 
for  our  domestic  priorities  the   kind   of 
the  Department  of  Defence  has  done  for 
nse  and  NASA  has  done  for  space    Tliere 
a  huge,  unmet  market  demand  for  peace- 
time   goods    and    services    In    our    crowded 
c  lool 
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Is  and  crime-infested  cities.  In  our  ur- 

ghettos    and    rural    slums    and    in    our 

i.derst.iffed  hospitals  and  on  our  polluted 

ways.    We    need    to    infuse    monev    into 

se  markets,  so  that  tholr  needs  will  have 

ind  them  the  ring  of  hard  cash  that  pn- 

valte  industry  can  hear. 

Dnhapplly,  we  still  have  not  defined  our 
!c  goals  as  a  r^ation.  As  a  result  of  not 
ng  sure  of  where  we  want  to  go,  we  have 
Jy    the    foggiest    notions    of    how    to    get 
,  or  anywhere.  The  American  system  is 
ntJtcTlous  for  Its  lack  of  over-all  planning. 
th  the  mom.entary  demands  of  the  market 
d  of  the  electorate  determination  our  eco- 
ncjmic  and  pclltlcal  directions.  That  method 
;  its  obvious  drawbacks:  waste,  inefficiency, 
mbllng  from  crisis  to  crisis. 
But  it  also  has  a  great  advantage:    free- 
dc  m.  Human  affairs  are  too  diverse  and  un- 


h  ere. 


organized  to  be  directed  tidily  from  the  top. 
Governmental  institutions  should  encourage 
diversity,  not  stifle  it  in  regimentation. 

But  diversity  and  individuality  need  not 
mean  social  chaos.  People  can  have  common 
goals  and  universal  needs  as  well  as  per- 
sonal ambitions  and  Individual  desires.  In- 
deed, man  thrives  best  when  he  has  a  clear 
sense  of  direction,  for  both  himself  and  his 
socle  tv. 


DISTORTION  AND  MANIPULATION 
OF  THE  NEWS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  cur- 
rent hearinss  before  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  have  reopened  the 
debate  concerning  the  source  of  attempts 
to  distort  the  news  and  to  manipulate 
the  public's  understanding  of  current 
events.  We  still  have  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  management  of  news  in  the 
mass  media  through  omissions,  distor- 
tions Or  fabrication.s. 

There  are  those  who  charge  that  the 
real  problem  stems  fiom  the  criticism 
of  the  mass  media  by  high  government 
officials:  particularly  the  fine  statements 
of  the  Vice  President.  But  the  real  prob- 
lem is  in  much  of  the  news  media  them- 
selves. 

Fortunately  the  pres>  itself  is  not 
without  critics  among  the  ranks  of  ex- 
perienced newsmen  and  editors.  One  such 
critic  is  Herman  H.  Dinsmore,  former 
editor  of  the  international  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  author  of  the  au- 
thoritative book  entitled  "All  the  New:; 
That  Fits:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the 
News  and  Editorial  Contents  of  the  New 
York  Times."  published  in  1970  by  Arl- 
ington House. 

In  an  address  on  December  6,  1971, 
before  the  American  Speakers  Forum 
of  Schenectady,  N.Y,,  Mr.  Dinsmore  in 
a  scholarly  manner  recognizes  the  prime 
importance  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
controlling  the  flow  cf  news  to  the  peo- 
ple of  one  country,  reveals  some  of  its 
practices  that  have  had  disastroas  con- 
sequences, and  calls  for  a  return  to  truth- 
ful reporting. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  is  not  a  novice  in  the 
task  that  he  has  undertaken.  In  a  notable 
address  before  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  last  year,  he  spoke  on  the 
subject.  "Distorted  News  Loses  Lives  and 
Thwarts  the  Search  for  Peace."  which  I 
had  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  4.  1971.  His  most  recent  address 
on  December  6  at  Schenectady  is  a 
splendid  sequel  to  the  earlier  one, 

Mr.  President,  as  this  address  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  read  the  New  York  Times  and  of- 
ficials in  the  executive  branch  who  use 
it  in  connection  with  the  formulation 
of  national  policies.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CtTRRENT  History  Evetivone  Needs  To  Know 
I  Address  by  Herman  H.  Dlrsm^re.  before  the 

American  Speaker,;  Forum   Inc  .  Schenec- 
tady. N.Y  ,  December  6,  1971) 

Henry  Ford,  founder  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  astounded  the  countrv  in  1919 
when  he  said,  "Hlstorv  Is  bunk"  In  1862 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  said  "we  cannot  escape 


history.  ,  ,  .  We  of  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance  or  in- 
signiflcaiice  can  spare  rne  or  another  cf  us. 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down,  in  honrr  or  dishonor,  to  the 
last  generation.  ...  In  times  like  the  pres- 
ciit,  men  should  utter  nothing  for  which 
they  would  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity," 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  Henry  Ford's 
view  about  the  record  of  the  past,  I  prefer 
Lincoln's  estimate  of  it  because  It  appeals  to 
my  mo'^t  civilized  Instincts — I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  It  is  the  right  honorable  attitude 
toward  the  past,  the  present  and  the  recti- 
tude with  which  the  future  will  view  us.  But 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  much  of  our  cur- 
rent history  is  bunk,  and  I  can  only  pray 
that  somehow  we  will  all  come  to  know  it  as 
It  Is.  as  It  happened,  and  that  we  will  be 
Judged  in  the  future  by  civilized  men  and 
not  by  barbarians  who  have  gained  control 
of  the  world.  That  Is  why  I  have  chosen  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  "Currer.t  Hl.^tory 
Everyone  Needs  to  Know." 

Npws  is  another  np.me  for  current  historv. 
Rouahly,  anything  previous  to  last  year's 
news  is  history — that  is,  for  historians.  But 
for  living  people,  current  history  is  the  news 
of  what  happened  during  their  lifetime.  To 
avoid  any  generation  gap,  "current  history" 
will  be  used  to  cover  news  as  well  as  history. 
What  I  will  try  to  show  is  that  much  cur- 
rent history  is  not  regarded  as  news,  and 
that  some  highly  essential  facts  about  the 
history  of  the  last  thirty  ye.irs  are  not  known 
to  the  general  public.  You  cannot  avoid 
errors  by  learning  from  history  if  you  do  not 
know  history  in  the  first  place,  "There  have 
been  so  many  omissions,  distortions  and  fab- 
rications that  one  could  not  tell  them  all  In 
one  evening,  even  if  one  knew  them  all. 
Nonetheless  I  will  touch  upon  some  startling 
matters  that  o'ar  Government,  our  news- 
papers. In  whole  or  In  part,  our  television  and 
radio  channels,  and  our  news  magazines  have 
neglected  to  tell  us.  Some  of  these  omissions, 
distortions  or  fabrications,  or  a  combination 
of  them,  add  up  to  matters  of  Immense  Im- 
portance. You  will  Judge  for  yourself,  of 
course. 

First,  the  omissions. 

One  of  the  tenderest  state  secrets  among 
classified  documents  In  Washington  Is  the 
matter  of  how  the  United  States  came  to 
supply  to  the  Soviet  Government  informa- 
tion and  materials  to  make  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  decision  to  inform  the  Russians  that  the 
United  States  was  planning  to  manufacture 
atomic  bombs  was  made  by  seme  one  as  early 
as  1942.  Without  doubt  the  Russians  received 
large  amounts  of  information  In  regard  to 
the  American  atomic  bomb  project  from 
spies,  but  the  handing  over  of  atomic  ma- 
terials in  massive  amounts  was  done  on  or- 
ders of  high  United  States  Government  offi- 
cials. By  1945  the  United  States  had  shipped 
or  flown  more  than  22  million  pounds  of 
scarce  and  needed  atomic  bomb  materials  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

More  than  99  per  cent  of  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding officials,  knew  nothing  about  the 
United  States  atomic  project  until  the  bomb 
was  exploded  in  1945.  Yet  by  1944  the  Rus- 
sians boasted  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
to.)  had  a  Manhattan  Project,  which  was  the 
American  name  given  to  the  supposedly  secret 
United  States  atomic  bomb  project.  One 
American  historian  called  it  "sacredly  secret." 
How  wrong  his  history  was!  W.  L,  White,  an- 
other American,  wrote  a  book  called  Report 
on  the  RusHans,  which  was  published  in 
1945.  But  It  was  not  until  March  17,  1950, 
that  he  related  In  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

"Just  what  do  they  know  in  the  Soviet 
Union  about  our  atomic  secret?  When  I 
visited  Russia  In  1944  they  knew  more  than 
I  did.  A  Soviet  guide  took  our  party  on  a 
tour    of   Leningrad.   At   the   badly   bombed 
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Kirov  electrical  plant,  a  curious  contrap- 
tion of  rusty  steel  caught  my  attention. 

"What  Is  that?"  I  asked  Kirllov,  our  guide, 

"  'Oh,  that,'  said  Kirllov,  'Is  cyclotron.  Is 
used  by  our  great  Soviet  physicist,  Professor 
Joffe,  when  he  makes,  how  you  say,  splitting 
of  atom.  But  this  is  old,'  continued  Kirllov, 
'The  new  ones  we  move  them  behind  Ural 
Mountains,  Behind  Urals  F*rofessor  Jofle  has 
much  newer,  much  better.'.  .  .  . 

"  'Behind  Urals  we  have  many  big  things. 
We  have  like  you  call  In  America  Manhattan 
Project.  You  know  this,  yes?' 

"  'Oh,  of  course,'  I  said.  'We  have  lots  of 
war  projects  in  New  York."  'Not  In  New  York," 
said  Kirllov  looking  at  me  Intently  'Manhat- 
tan Project.  You  know  of  this?" 

"  'But  Manhattan"  I  said  "Is  a  part  of 
New  York.  Of  course  I  know  Manhattan.  I 
live  there!" 

"It  was  not  until  an  entire  year  had 
passed — and  the  atomic  bomb  went  off  at 
Hiroshima — that  I  understood  at  last  exact- 
ly what  it  was  that  poor  stammering  Kirllov 
had  been  trying  to  ask  me." 

It  is  by  such  a  backdoor  method  that  we 
the  people  discover  that  the  Russians  had  an 
atomic  bomb  project  or  said  that  they  had 
such  a  project  as  early  as  1944.  But  I  did  not 
know  about  this  Russian  knowledge  and  al- 
leged activity  until  1969,  25  years  later,  and 
I  am  supposed  to  be  a  newspaper  man.  Yet 
that  Is  not  the  full  size  of  the  knowledge 
lag  In  our  times,  not  really  meaning  to  make 
a  pun.  It  was  in  1969  that  I  read  Major  George 
Racey  Jordan"s  Diaries,  a  book  which  was 
published  In  1952  and  which  gave  the  details 
of  our  shipments  and  air  cargoes  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  22.958,742  pounds  of  materials 
used  In  the  construction  of  atomic  bombs, 
plus  "millions  of  dollars  worth  of  mining, 
ore-crushing,  and  construction  equipment." 
The  newspapers  unfortunately  did  not  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  the  publication 
rights  to  Major  Jordan's  revelations,  and  the 
published  reviews  treated  It  as  Just  another 
book  of  no  great  moment  and,  In  fact,  of 
dubious  content. 

Who  was  Major  Jordan?  Could  he  really 
know  what  he  was  writing  and  speaking 
about?  Did  he  have  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
officers?  The  answers  are  yes.  I  know  two 
men  who  were  his  fellow  officers,  a  colonel  In 
the  Army  and  a  captain  In  the  Navy,  both 
highly  respected  men  themselves.  It  was  the 
colonel  who  suggested  that  Major  Jordan 
publish  hi?  diaries.  Major  Jordan  was  a 
flier  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  France  in  World  War  I,  and  as  an  Army 
officer  in  World  War  Ti  h"  was  the  expediter 
of  materials  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  aid 
in  fighting  Nazi  Germany.  He  was  a  worthy, 
courageous  and  altogether  admirable  citizen 
who  did  In  fact  serve  his  country  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  He  was  stationed  at 
Newark.  New  Jer'^y;  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
and  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  and  he  visited  Russia 
to  check  on  the  delivery  of  Lend-Lease  ma- 
terials. 

The  millions  of  pounds  of  atomic  bomb- 
making  materials  sent  to  the  Soviets  went 
by  way  of  Lend-Lease,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Harry  Hopkins.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  uranium  ore  were  sent  by  the  Man- 
hattan Project  Itself,  with  the  knowledge  of 
Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  the  commander.  Gen- 
eral Groves  was  not  :rylng  to  help  the  Rus- 
sians, and  apparently  he  did  not  know  about 
the  Lend-Lease  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion at  the  time  during  World  War  II.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  secrecy  about  the  bomb  was 
so  hush-hush  that  the  Russians  were  able 
to  take  advantage  of  that  very  situation, 
and,  of  course,  they  had  many  friends  at 
ccurt.  Major  Jordan  received  no  medals  or 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  his  disclosures.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  charged  by  one  writer  with 
having  had  a  suspicious  attitude  toward  the 
Russians  and  with  making  unauthorized  in- 
spections of  American  materials  being  flown 
to  them.  More  foolish  charges  than  these 
cannot  be  Imagined. 


Here  is  a  quotation  from  Major  Jordan's 
Diaries: 

"That  the  Russians  found  out  ever\-thing 
(about  the  United  States  atomic  bomb 
project)  from  alpha  to  omega,  has  been 
established  by  volumes  of  proof.  Tlirough 
trials  In  Canada,  England  and  the  United 
States  there  has  been  revealed  the  exL-tence 
of  an  espionage  network  so  enormously  effec- 
tive that  Russia,  scientists  calculated,  'sliould 
have  been  able  to  make  a  boimb  considerably 
before  September,  1949  '  ... 

"In  the  light  of  these  disclosures,  there 
stands  in  plain  view  the  answer  to  a  mystery 
that  troubled  James  F.  Byrnes,  (Unlt«d 
States)  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference  (In  1945).  Following  a  session  of 
the  Big  Three,'  on  the  afternoon  of  July  24, 
1945,  (President),  Harry  S.  Truman  walked 
around  the  large  circular  table  to  Joseph 
Stalin's  chair.  We  had  perfected  a  new 
bomb,  (Mr.  Truman)  said,  more  powerful 
than  anything  known.  Unless  there  was  an 
early  surrender,  we  would  use  It  against 
Japan. 

"  'Stalin's  only  reply,'  writes  Mr.  Byrnes, 
'was  to  say  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  the 
bomb  and  he  hoped  we  would  use  it.  I  was 
surprised  at  Stalin's  lack  of  Interest  I  con- 
cluded that  he  had  not  grasped  the  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery.  I  thought  that  the 
following  day  he  would  ask  for  more  infor- 
mation about  it.  He  did  not.  .  .  ,'  iFrom 
Speaking  Frankly,  by  James  F.  Byrnes 
(Harper,    1947),   page  263.) 

"On  the  contrary,  Stalin  probably  knew 
more  about  the  bo^mb  than  Truman  and 
Byrnes  together.  Perhaps  he  was  struck 
speechless  by  the  simplicity  of  his  American 
guests.  What  did  they  take  him  for,  he  may 
have  been  thinking,  not  to  have  Informed 
himself  to  the  last  particular  regarding  a 
weapon  bound  to  revolutionize  war"  ' 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  President  Truman 
did  not  then  know  about  the  Soviet  efforts 
to  build  the  atomic  bomb.  He  said  in  1953, 
after  leaving  office,  he  did  not  believe  the 
Russians  "have  the  bomb."  At  any  rate,  the 
Soviet  Government  knew  about  our  atomic 
work,  and  that  government  then  as  now 
regarded  Itself  as  our  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  people  groped  In  total  darkness, 
since  neither  the  Government  nor  the  press 
was  seeking  to  keep  them  informed  of  this 
current  history.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  pulJlic  ought  to  have  been  told  the 
secrets  concerning  the  manufacture  of  the 
bomb.  I  am  asserting  that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  know  what  we  had  given  the  Rus- 
sians at  some  point,  possibly  some  time  in 
1945  after  the  issuance  of  the  Smyth  Report, 
which  told  something  about  how  the  bomb 
was  made. 

There  were  without  doubt  a  number  of 
Americans  who  knew  parts  of  this  story, 
but  the  newspapers  and  other  comn^unica- 
tlons  media  were  not  then,  nor  are  they  now, 
bent  upon  getting  or  giving  the  facts  in  this 
matter  to  the  public.  TTiis  is  not  accidental. 
Dr.  Anthony  Kubek  of  Dallas  University 
wrote  an  excellent  book  describing  the  back- 
grotmd,  entitled,  Hon-  The  Far  East  Wo-t 
Lost.  It  was  not  reviewed  in  some  essential 
book  channels  to  the  people  One  organ  that 
omitted  any  mention  of  the  volume  was  The 
New   York  Times.  Dr.  Kubek  WTOte: 

"On  the  eve  of  General  Pollett  Bradley's 
departure  for  Moscow  fin  1942),  (President) 
Roosevelt  turned  to  him  and  remarked:  'the 
Important  thing  X.c  impress  on  the  Russians 
is  that  we  are  wholly  realistic  about  ship- 
ments to  Russia.'  Every  effort  will  be  made 
'to  make  deliveries  by  any  and  all  practical 
means.'  Our  position  should  be  to  say  to  the 
Russians  that  'we  can  let  them  have  almo.5t 
everything  they  want.'  (I  may  say  here  that 
as  It  turned  out  the  Russians  may  well  have 
received  everything  they  wanted.  It  Is  not 
likely  that  we  know  even  todav  aU  that  they 
got.) 

"A  flood  of  American  Lend-Lease  goods 
began  to  pour  Into  Russia.  Over  fifteen  mil- 


lion tons  of  cargo.  In  more  than  twentv-flve 
hundred  ships,  were  delivered.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  trucks,  motorcycles,  and  combat 
vehicles,  plus  millions  of  tons  of  Industrial 
goods  and  foodstuffs,  bolstered  the  Soviet 
armies.  'Our  policy,'  writes  General  (John  R.) 
Deane,  'was  to  make  any  of  our  new  Inven- 
tions in  electronics  and  other  fields  available 
to  the  Russians.  .  ,'  Each  month  the  General 
received  a  revised  list  of  secret  American 
equipment  about  which  Russia  could  be 
informed. 

"In  addition,  with  the  enthusiastic  help  of 
Harry  Hopkins,  the  United  States  shipped. 
yeiir  after  year,  millions  of  pounds  of  atomic 
bom'o  material.  Every  possible  effort  will  be 
made  lo  meet  all  Protccoj  commitments  at 
the  earliest  possible  date."  said  Hopkins.  'The 
United  States  remains  firm  In  the  belief  that 
material  aid'  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  'high- 
est strategical  importance  '  In  1943.  the  U.S. 
governme.-.i  issued  export  licenses  for  the 
delivery  of  atomic  bomb  materials  to  the 
L'.S.S  R.  Restricted  orders  of  the  Manhattan 
Project  were  bypassed  by  the  Canadian  Ra- 
dium and  Uranium  Corporation,  an  American 
firm  with  the  right'  contacts  In  Washing- 
ton." 

That  background  sets  the  stage  for  the  next 
disclosure  This  suggests  enormous  omissions 
by  the  press  and  other  communications  me- 
dia. This  information  came  to  me  as  a  thun- 
derous surprise  only  last  month  m  a  work 
that  one  reviewer  called  the  greatest  publica- 
tion since  the  Bible.  He  said  he  meant  no 
disrespect.  This  work.  In  two  volumes  so  far, 
is  entitled.  Western  Technology  and  Soriet 
Economic  Development,  written  by  Dr  An- 
tony C.  Sutton  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution  and  Peace  at  Stanford  Uni- 
vcr.slty.  Dr.  Sutton  discloses  that  virtually  all 
of  basic  Soviet  Industry  has  been  restored  or 
cre.ited  by  Western  capital  and  enterprise 
This  brilliani  researcher  does  this  with  a 
methodological  virtuosity  and  comprehen- 
siveness that  leave  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  the  Western  world  have  been  subjected 
to  .s'lme  remarkable  misconceptions  m  regard 
to  S:iviet  Russian  capabilities  In  the  civilian 
area,  whatever  thev  may  be  able  to  do  mili- 
tarily. 

It  had  been  obvious  to  many  persons  for 
s:ime  years  that  there  was  something  radically 
queer  and  dubious  about  the  seeming  mirac- 
ulous economic  recovery  of  the  Soviet  Union 
after  World  War  II.  Since  then  the  USSR 
has  suffered  m.^re  than  one  grain  crop  fall- 
urt',  though  Russia  was  once  the  granary  of 
Europe,  a:)d  In  the  1960's  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  to  Import  some  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  grain  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  completed  another  agreement  for 
the  purchase  of  more  than  $140  million  worth 
of  feed  grain  m  Washington  last  month. 

We  know  too  that  the  Italian  Fiat  company 
Is  building  the  first  large  mass-production 
automobile  plant  In  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
seeking  to  get  a  number  cf  Western  com- 
panies to  construct  in  Russia  the  largest 
truck  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world  Tlie 
United  States  Commerce  Department  has 
granted  export  licenses  authorising  Ameri- 
can companies  to  sell  $280  million  worth  of 
equipment  for  the  plant. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  large 
industrial  capacity  and  capabilities,  but 
they  have  been  put  there  by  the  countries 
of  the  West.  Is  this  because  the  Russians 
and  other  peoples  of  the  USSR,  are  not  in- 
herently capable  of  providing  this  large  In- 
dustrial capacity?  No.  Dr.  Sutton  believes— 
and  I  believe — that,  "Without  capitalism  or 
some  variant  of  a  marke;  system,  centrally 
planned  systems  are  doomed  to  technical 
stagnation,"  and  that  "This  is  why  copying 
Is  perva.sive  and  has  persisted  for  50  years  ' 
of  Sovletism  Dr.  Sutton  found  that  during 
the  1930's  the  United  States  and  other  capi- 
talist countries  helped  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  "30  years  of  technical  dc-vpl- 
opment  in  three  years,"  True,  some  of  this 
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wiped  out   m   World  War   II,   but   here 
r'hat  the  Stanford  savant  says  about  that; 
Looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  there 
e  t'.vo  massive  injections  of  Western  tech- 
y  and  capacity  i  Into  the  Soviet  Union  i  , 
:he  periods  1930-3  and  1943-5    Even  given 
extensive  destruction  of  World  War  II. 
assuming  that  25  per  cent  of  the  Soviet 
lomy    was    destroyed,    the    Soviets    were 
better  off  In  terms  of  both  capacity  and 
ogy    by    1946    than    before    the    war. 
troyed    facilities    were     more    than    re- 
by  reparations  and  Lend-L€ase.  and. 
Importantly,  replaced  with  equipment 
to  15  years  more  advanced. 
No  major  technology  or  major  plant  under 
listrtictlon  between  1930  and  1945  has  been 
tlfled  as  a  purely  Soviet  effort  .  .  .  So- 
technology    was    almost    completely    a 
;fer  from  'Western   countries:    only   two 
or   Soviet    Innovations   have   been   Iden- 
d:      SKB     synthetic     rubber     and     the 
once-through  boiler;  both  were  sup- 
ted  with  Western  methods  by  1945." 
hrough  this  penetrating  study  we  get  for 
first  time  a  clear  picture  of  the  strange 
of   the   Soviet   Union. 
begin  at  least  to  understand  why  the 
regime  could  show  some  remarkable 
achievements    (offered,  of   course. 
rely  as  Us  own)  while  never  certain  from 
to  year  that  It  could  feed  Its  people. 
Sutton  makes  It  clear  that  he  does  not 
stlmate  Soviet  technical  Ingenuity  and 
neerlng  skill.  He  notes  that  .^ome  Soviet 
l^ntlsts  stand  high  In  their  fields,  but  he 
ves  that  the  lack  of  freedom— the  free- 
that  Is  enjoyed  by  engineers  and  sclen- 
In  the  West — Is  the  factor  that  has  In- 
ted  the  Initiative  and  scope  necessary  to 
e  large  technological  innovations,  while 
factor  has  simply  stunted  Soviet  agrl- 
'  ure.  It  Is  significant  that  the  Soviet  Oov- 
does  not  export  automobiles,  tape 
television    sets,    radios,    cameras. 
fashions,    art,    binoculars    and    other 
nlcally    Ingenious    things    produced    by 
stern  countries.  The  chief  Soviet  exports 
raw  materials,   such   as  chromium   and 
ore.  diamonds,  furs,  tobacco  and 
metals,  such  as  gold  and  platinum — and. 
urse.  war  and  revolution.  It  Is  a  distress- 
but  notable  fact  that  we  have  to  go  to 
Reader's  Digest  to  get  the  news  of  Soviet 
( lutlonary  activities  In  Mexico. 
is  Interesting,  technically  and  otherv-lse. 
no  pictures  of  a  Soviet  atomic  explosion 
!  ever  been  published  anywhere.  Nor  have 
ver  seen  a  picture  of  a  Soviet  blast-off  or 
ing  of  a  space  machine  of  any  kind.  In 
autumn  of  1971  a  Soviet  space  scientist. 
Vladimlrov,  defected  In  England,  al- 
wlth    hard    proof   that   the   Russian 
program  is  a  hoax  "aimed  at  persuad- 
the  West  that  the  Soviets  had  reached 
gh   level   of   advanced   technology   com- 
!e  with  that  of  the  United  States."  ac- 
ng  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch   of 
25  from  London,  This  news  was  not  pub- 
d  In  The  New  York  Times;  nor  appar- 
^  did  it  make  headlines  anywhere.  The 
on  Is  part  of  an  unbroken  pattern.  How 
the     Establishment      communications 
a  break  down  the  country  that  they  have 
at  such  great  pains  to  build  up? 
knowledge  of  the  overriding  Western 
I  ributlons   to   Soviet   economic   develop- 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me,  even 
for  some  years  I  handled  the  news 
Russia  for  The  New   York   Times  and 
since    tried    to    keep    up    with    Soviet 
.  This  Ignorance  is  not  hard  to  un- 
and.  Only  one  newspaper  in  the  world 
reviewed   a   single   volume   of   the   two 
books  by  Dr.  Antony  Sutton,  and  that 
the   Phoenix   Arizona   Republic,   to   its 
In  other  times  this  work  would  have 
analyzed  In  The  New  York  Times  and 
newspapers  around  the  country.  Now 
the  purpose  both  of  the  Government  and 
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of  the  n.atlonal  news  media  to  .sh.ipe  the 
news  to  fit  preconceived  ideas  of  what  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know.  Books  are  re- 
viewed or  not  reviewed  to  smt  this  aim.  How- 
ever, when  It  fits  the  purposes  of  the  same 
media  to  do  so  they  will  .stress  a  general 
right  of  the  people  to  know,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  purloined  Pentagon  Papers,  so  called. 
The  publication  of  those  documents  and  bi- 
ased opinions  had  the  specific  object  for  The 
New  York  Times  and  Its  tribuUiry  press  of 
discrediting  the  entire  ba.sis  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  even  when  the  Pre,sident  of  the  United 
States  was  withdrawing  American  forces  as 
rapidly  as  he  deemed  consistent  with  the 
national  interest.  The  object  of  The  Times 
was  shared  by  the  Washington  Post  and  some 
other  newspapers. 

In  the  case  of  Soviet  activity,  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  extent  to 
which  American  readers  have  been  deprived 
of  the  facts  of  current  history.  No  serious 
efTort  has  t)een  made  to  present  the  truth 
in  the  manner  achieved  by  Dr.  Sutton,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  aim  of  The  New  York 
Times.  The  Washington  Post,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  and  other  segments  of  the  news 
media.  The  news  out  of  Eastern  Europe  has 
often  been  a  shambles  of  non-Information 
or  downright  misinformation.  The  Times 
avoids  the  use  of  the  word  Communist  ex- 
cept in  certain  foreign  and  domestic  situa- 
tions where  it  is  unavoidable.  What  Is  more. 
it  regards  the  expression  anti-Communist  as 
invidioixs  and  odious,  provocative  and  no 
doubt  bellicose. 

Recently  I  asked  Dr  Sutton  whether  he 
was  familiar  with  Major  Jordan's  revela- 
tions about  atomic  assistance  to  the  So- 
viets He  said  he  wr.s.  and  that  he  had  gone 
to  Washington,  D,C  ,  to  check  the  original 
Lend-Lease  Invoices  with  those  listed  by 
Major  Jordan,  The  assumption  was  that  if 
the  Jordan  figures  tallied  with  the  original 
sources  in  a  half  dozen  cases,  then  It  would 
be  possible  to  accept  the  J'>r(ian  material. 
Dr.  Sutton  said  that  he  had  had  some  dif- 
ficulty In  gettlne  official  Washington  to  find 
the  invoices,  but  Congressional  help  enabled 
him  to  do  so.  Then  the  professor  made  a 
sam»p!e  check  and  found  that  Major  Jordan's 
data  tallied  with  the  originals.  He  said  that 
much  work  remained  to  be  done  and  that 
much  of  the  .naterial  involved  was  still  clas- 
sified. 

Dr.  Sutton  cald  fhat  it  was  his  conclusion 
that,  technically,  the  Soviets  could  not  have 
manufactured  an  atomic  bomb  without  U.S., 
British  or  Swiss  assistance  because  those 
were  the  only  sources  of  some  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  needed.  What  Is  more,  the  Soviets 
could  not  even  manufacture  the  extrusions 
needed  to  build  aircraft  early  in  the  1940's. 
Dr.  Sutton  said  he  hac  dUcovered  this  from 
State  Department  and  Douglas  Aircraft  files. 
He  added  that  he  wa^=;  sure  there  was  "a  ma- 
jor story  here" — surel';  a  prime  imderstate- 
ment.  I  believe  there  is  no  probability  or 
even  possibility  that  the  story  of  our  hand- 
ing over  to  the  Soviet  Government  materials 
to  make  the  atomic  bomb  Is  false. 

Medford  Evans  in  his  most  Interesting 
book.  The  Secret  War  For  The  A-Bomb,  pub- 
lished In  1953.  wrote:  ipagelS) 

"The  classic  illustration  of  the  reliability 
of  official  U.S.  releases  was  given  by  Harry 
Truman  In  January  1953.  just  one  week  to 
the  day  after  he  left  the  White  House. 

"  'I  am  not  conv'nced.'  the  ex-President 
told  an  INS  reporter  In  Kansas  City — 'I  am 
not  convinced  the  Russians  have  achieved 
the  know-how  to  put  the  complicated  mech- 
anism together  to  make  an  A-bomb  work.  I 
am  not  convinced  they  have  the  lx>mb'." 

It  waa  Mr.  Truman  as  President  of  the 
United  States  who  announced  to  the  world 
the  first  Russian  atomic  explosion  In  1949. 
Now  he  seemed  to  be  saying  that  what  they 
had  exploded  were  devices  rather  than  bombs, 
though  he  left  open  the  possibility  that  they 


had  detonated  atomic  bombs  but  not  of  their 
own  manufacture.  This  would  fit  In  with  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Evans  that  it  is  entirely  possi- 
ble and  even  probable  that  the  first  atomic 
bombs  exploded  by  the  Russians  were  stolen 
from  Los  Alamos.  He  resigned  as  chief  of 
training  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
when  he  found  that  none  of  his  recommen- 
dations for  achieving  security  was  being  ac- 
cepted. Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Evans"  book  got 
no  reviews  whatever  in  newspapers,  dally  or 
Sunday,  or  In  popular  or  scholarly  periodi- 
cals. Obviously  he  had  stumbled  Into  the 
Establishment  Wonderland,  where  only  the 
tales  of  HoETman,  Acheson.  and  other  masters 
of  grotesquerles  and  fantasies  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  are  permitted.  Yet 
Mr.  Evans'  brilliant  book  is  an  absolute  must 
for  the  Intelligent  reader.  He  writes:  (page 
53) 

"Well,  it  could  hardly  have  been  supposed 
before  1945  that  a  great  nation  would  be 
Intimidated  by  lt«  own  victory  and.  clearly, 
alone  in  the  first  rank,  would  devote  its' 
diplomatic  talents  to  the  task  of  creating  a 
balance  of  power  against  Itself.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  supposed  that  the  inven- 
tors and  makers  of  a  revolutionary  weapon 
would  in  the  very  moment  of  their  tri- 
umphant  discovery  betray  abruptly  such 
signs  of  neurasthenia  as,  without  renouncing 
war.  to  attempt  to  renounce  their  newest 
and  most  powerful  instrument  of  war.  The 
whole  atomic  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  1945  has  been  incredible." 

Thus  Mr.  Evans  saw  clearly  and  earlier 
than  most  of  us  that  the  United  States  wag 
Indeed  setting  up  a  balance  of  power  against 
Itself.  I  share  his  view,  and  I  saw  what  was 
happening  from  1945  onward.  Unfortunately 
the  opponents  of  the  policy  of  weakening  the 
United  States  and  strengthening  the  enemy 
were  scattered  and  reduced  to  silence.  At- 
tempting to  raise  one's  voice  against  balance- 
of-power  forces  before  about  1955  was  like 
King  Canute's  effort  to  stay  the  rising  tide. 
Even  today  Medford  Evans'  acutely  impor- 
tant book  Is  nearly  unknown  in  addition  to 
being  out  of  print. 

No  newspaper  or  periodical  or  television 
station  or  network  sent  reporters  to  Wash- 
ington to  check  Major  Jordan's  revelations, 
as  Dr.  Sutton  did.  There  is  ample  proof  that 
the  same  sources  that  were  so  eager  to  pub- 
lish the  stolen  Pentagon  papers  would  not 
lift  a  finger  to  fulfill  the  public's  right  to 
know  all  about  this  atomic  bomb  matter.  In 
fact,  they  would  oppose  it  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  not  help  to  build  bridges  to 
the  East.  What  they  would  really  mean  is 
that  It  might  help  to  upset  the  balance  of 
power  that  they  have  so  patiently  built  up 
over  all  the  years  since  the  end  of  World 
■War  II.  In  this  balance  of  power  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  now  Com- 
munist China  are  played  off  against  the 
Western  nations  in  a  terribly  costly  effort 
to  maintain  what  is  called  peace.  I  believe 
that  In  Dr.  Sutton's  findings  we  have  the 
answer  as  to  why  the  Russians  did  not  put 
men  on  the  moon  ahead  of  the  United 
States — they  were  not  able  to  do  it.  I  believe 
these  findings  also  explain  why  the  Russians 
■\re  so  heavily  occupied  with  espionage  of  all 
kinds — with  theft  and  obstruction  rather 
than  giving  and  the  advancement  of  world 
science  and  prosperity.  The  Joint  space  work 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
win  undoubtedly  be  of  great  benefit — to  the 
Russians. 

Now  if  the  West  built  the  industrial  basis 
of  the  Soviet  Union — as.  indeed,  it  did — 
then  the  Soviet  leaders  are  well  aware  that 
their  country  le  being  used  as  a  counter- 
weight against  the  West,  especially  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  the  leaders 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  know  that  their  nation  is  part 
of  a  balance  of  Fwwer  set  up  by  elements  or 
forces  in  the  Weet.  Thus  any  war  involving 
the  use  of  atomic  bombs  would  in  the  most 
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literal  sense  have  been  engineered  by  the 
West.  Russia,  the  counterweight,  need  have 
no  fear  of  attack.  If,  however,  the  Weet 
should  blunder  Into  tiny  war  iastigated  by 
the  Russians,  they  are  guaranteed  against  a 
Western  victory.  The  balance  of  power  is  an 
ideal  setup — for  the  Russians.  Has  this  phase 
of  current  history  been  presented  clearly  by 
the  national  news  media?  Certainly  not.  And 
that  is  a  massive  and  ominous  omission  in 
current  history.  Why  do  the  news  media  fail 
to  point  out  that  the  industrial  part  of  the 
Soviet  mUltary-lndustrial  complex  is  highly 
vulnerable  because  of  its  dependence  on  the 
West?  Is  the  United  States  military-indus- 
trial complex  under  attack  for  this  very 
reason? 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  omissions  "In 
the  news  and  chiefly  involving  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  Government.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  useful  to  discuss  how  the 
Chinese  Communists  got  atomic  bombs,  cer- 
tainly with  technological  help  from  the  So- 
viet Government  as  well  as  through  Chineso 
scientists  trained  in  the  West.  It  would  be 
the  strangest  irony  in  the  history  of  the 
world  if  the  Soviet  Union,  the  nation  that 
lives,  expands  and  fights  through  our  tech- 
nology, should  destroy  us  with  our  own  basic 
equipment.  Yet  strange  things  do  happen. 
Japan  and  Germany  both  used  our  scrap  Iron 
against  lis.  And.  of  course,  Lenin  .said  that 
the  capitalists  would  sell  to  the  Communists 
even  the  rope  with  which  to  hang  those  same 
capitalists. 

We  have  treated  only  a  few  of  the  major 
omissions  in  the  news.  We  turn  now  to  dis- 
tortions and  fabrications. 

The  strange  trend  of  the  national  news 
media  must  inevitably  reduce  their  credibil- 
ity and  eventually  their  usefulness  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  public.  The  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  have 
both  commented  on  the  new  newspapers.  On 
April  30.  1970,  President  Nixon  said  that 
other  Presidents  had  made  more  notable  de- 
cisions than  his  decision  to  send  American 
troops  Into  Cambodia.  Then  Mr.  Nixon 
added: 

"But  between  those  decisions  (of  other 
Presidents)  and  this  decision  (to  enter  Cam- 
bodia), there  is  a  difference  that  is  very 
fundamental.  In  those  decisions  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  not  assailed  by  counsels  of 
doubt  and  defeat  from  some  of  the  most 
widely  known  opinion  leaders  of  the  nation." 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
whom  he  meant.  Vice  President  Agnew.  the 
alter  ego  of  the  President,  had  been  specific 
on  a  previous  occasion  when  he  said  that 
the  "day  when  the  network  commentators 
and  even  gentlemen  of  The  New  York  Times 
enjoyed  a  form  of  diplomatic  immunity  from 
comment  and  criticism  of  what  they  said — 
that  day  is  over."  So  we  have  a  historic  point 
of  departure.  The  Administration  Itself  has 
struck  back  at  the  distorters  and  defeatists. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  trace  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  that  point. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  had  in  its  hands  the  possibility  and 
capability  of  imposing  an  American  peace 
upon  the  world — a  Pax  Americana.  Then, 
only  the  United  States  with  certainty  had 
the  atomic  bomb.  With  the  great  prestige 
of  this  country  at  that  time,  we  might  with- 
out violence  have  brought  about  a  world  of 
American  design  and  In  the  American  Image 
In  regard  to  humanltarianlsm  In  Interna- 
tional affairs.  But  things  were  not  what  they 
seemed,  then  or  later.  Indeed,  nowadays  one 
hears  talk  of  a  Pax  Sovletlca. 

The  physical  handing  over  to  the  Russians 
of  the  materials  for  making  atomic  bombs 
did  not  Immediately  change  the  power  struc- 
ture of  the  world,  but  it  did  give  a  psvcho- 
loglcal  base  for  converting  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment  Into  an  overwhelming  antagonist, 
since  the  United  States  was  working  with 
It.  With  no  knowledge  of  this  situation  in 


1945  after  the  surrender  of  Japan,  I  began 
to  chafe  at  the  prospect  that  Poland  would 
be  forsaken  and  abandoned  to  the  Russians 
and  their  Communist  quislings.  When  this 
happened,  and  later  all  of  Eastern  Europe 
was  allowed  to  fall  under  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  with  no  effectual 
outcry  against  It  in  the  United  States,  I 
asked  myself  whether  The  New  York  Times 
and  other  muffled  Journals  were  acting  out 
of  stupidity  or  because  they  did  not  want 
the  United  States  to  exert  the  leadership 
that  lay  within  its  grasp.  And  I  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  robbing  of  Amer- 
ica of  world  hegemony  was  a  deliberate,  con- 
scious move  designed  to  set  up  a  world  bal- 
ance of  power.  But  It  was  a  balance  im- 
jjosed  upon  the  country  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment In  the  first  Instance,  if  at  the  prod- 
ding of  the  press,  other  communications  ele- 
ments, and  commercial,  financial,  industrial 
and  cultural  Interests. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  counted 
on  the  four  big  powers — the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  China — 
to  regulate  or  dominate  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  had  no  Idea  of  seeking  an  Amer- 
ican hegemony,  or  dominance.  President  Tru- 
man spoke  of  "good  old  Uncle  Joe  Stalin"  as 
if  he  were  a  firm  partner  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  a  Communist  leader  who 
harbored  the  greatest  suspicions  of  any  for- 
eign country  and  would  work  with  none  that 
he  could  not  dominate. 

But  President  Truman  was  highly  fearful 
of  the  50,000  Communists  who  he  himself 
said  were  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Communists  in  Important  positions 
in  the  Government  during  his  Administra- 
tion. President  Truman  was  soon  disabused 
of  faith  In  Stalin  when  the  Soviet  leader 
started  the  war  In  Korea  in  1950  following 
upon  the  first  Soviet  atomic  explosion  in 
1949.  The  Korean  War  created  the  founda- 
tion for  the  erosion  of  American  power.  It 
was  the  first  no-victory  war  for  the  United 
States,  a  war  In  which  there  3,500.000  bat- 
tle casualties  on  both  sides,  and  one  mil- 
lion civilian  dead.  It  was  the  first  war  ever 
fought  by  the  United  Nations,  and  divided 
counsels  doomed  it  from  the  start,  though 
the  Americans  were  doing  most  of  the 
fighting. 

Amazingly,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  its  position  In  the  United 
Nations,  despite  It  flagrant  violations  of  the 
Charter.  There  was  no  general  outcry  in  the 
national  news  media  against  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
a  Charter  violator,  but  these  media,  espe- 
cially the  New  York  Times,  never  hesitates 
to  denounce  the  United  States  for  the  slight- 
est alleged  failure  to  live  up  to  treaty  com- 
mitments. But  here  was  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment making  war  on  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea  and  at  the  same  time  getting  United 
Nations  war-front  information  in  New  York 
to  use  against  United  Nations  troops  in  Ko- 
rea. And  a  Russian  general  was  In  the  U.N. 
military  team  that  was  sent  to  South  Korea. 
Moreover,  the  United  Nations  so-called  Minis- 
ter of  War  In  New  York  was  a  Russian,  who 
had  the  gall  to  complain  to  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  that  he  should  submit  his  battle 
plans  more  frequently— and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  planned  the  Ko- 
rean War.  officered  the  so-called  North  Ko- 
rean side,  flew  the  planes,  staged  the  troops, 
and  ordered  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea. 
One  can  only  believe  that  Stalin  was  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  the  government  that 
had  given  him  so  much  power  would  not 
demand  more  than  a  draw  In  the  Korean 
War. 

The  United  States  suffered  33.629  battle 
deaths,  and  20.617  more  deaths  from  other 
causes,  with  103.284  wounded^a  total  of 
more  than  157.000.  Now,  having  learned 
nothing  from  Korea,  we  have  amassed  more 
than  362.867  casualties  in  Vietnam.  Includ- 


ing more  than  55,500  dead,  more  than  45.600 
killed  m  action.  While  the  so-called  peace 
talks  were  going  on  In  Korea  between  1951 
and  1953,  the  Americans  suffered  about  90,000 
casualties.  Since  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  began  the  so-called  peace  talks  in 
Paris  with  the  North  Vietnamese,  now  going 
on  four  years,  the  Americans  have  suffered 
164.768  casualties. 

This  situation  could  not  have  come  about 
without  acts  of  omission  and  commission  on 
the  part  of  the  national  news  media.  It  Is  my 
considered  opinion  that  many  thousands  of 
Americans  and  others  lost  their  lives  In  Ko- 
rea and  Vietnam  needlessly,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Cubans  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Castro  who  would  not  have  died  if  the  most 
powerful  element  in  the  American  press,  the 
New  York  Times,  had  protested  against  the 
United  States'  installation  of  Castro  in  power, 
but  that  was  part  of  the  power  play  in  set- 
ting up  and  solidifying  the  balance  of  power. 

The  more  I  study  this  development  the 
more  I  come  to  see  that  The  Times  is  not 
the  only  communications  element  involved, 
but  It  is  of  overriding  importance  because 
of  Its  Influence.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  The  Ncu-  York  Times  ha.s  In  the  past 
affected  the  Informational  content  of  every 
literate  mind  In  the  United  States.  The  Time's 
sells  lt.s  news  and  columns  to  more  than  200 
newspapers  In  this  country.  In  Asia.  Latin 
America,  and  Europe.  It  is  a  national  and 
inter:iailonal  newspaper.  Last  spring  It 
bnught  three  more  dally  newspapers  in 
Florida.  It  is  read  by  every  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  It  is  taken  by  the  for- 
eign embassies  In  Washington  and  New- 
York,  It  is  read  in  every  capital  of  the  w-orld. 
The  A.'isoclated  Press  (.^Pi  and  the  United 
Press  International  (UPI)  follow  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  The  Tima.  a!;d  they  do  so 
deliberately. 

The  national  news  media  can  build  up 
or  hold  down  an  event,  a  book,  a  personality 
or  a  situation.  The  mediums  of  communica- 
tions can  present  matters  of  life  and  death 
in  a  bad  light  or  a  good  light — such  as  war. 
Certain  mental  stAiic^s  or  bents  of  minds 
can  be  programmed  Into  the  mlr.ds  of  the 
people.  This  is  how  the  beliefs  of  the  people 
are  fashioned  With  a  straight  face  the  very 
persons  and  publications  that  talk  about  the 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men  are  sy.stematl- 
cally  engaged  In  capturing  men's  minds — by 
distorting,  omitting  and  fabricating  the 
news.  This  is  mental  warfare.  A  whole  vast 
section  of  the  American  people  is  mentally 
coi^.ditioned  to  reject  the  truth  in  domestic 
and  forelpn  affairs.  The  aim  of  news  distor- 
tion Is  to  rig  the  thought  control  processes 
of  the  nation — to  mold  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  pattern,  and  to  block  freedom 
of  thought. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  distinguished 
profe.^sor  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Dr.  Hardin  B.  Jones,  In  which  he 
said: 

"Systematic  editorial  bias  of  news  throtigh 
the  conditioned  minds  of  reflex  liberals  Is  a 
pathetic  situation  for  a  clvllizatlor.  founded 
upon  truthful  principles,  but  the  deletion 
of  bits  of  news  here  and  there  Is  a  catastro- 
phe when,  as  you  establish,  it  happens  with- 
in a  recurrent  pattern.  .  .  .  The  communica- 
tion world  Is  not  only  literally  sick  but  It 
is  too  paranoid  to  face  and  be  responsible 
for  criticism  It  must  understand." 

A  professor  In  Kentucky  sale*  to  me  last 
year  that  If  only  the  professors  In  our  nation 
would,  as  he  put  It.  blow  the  whistle  on 
The  Neu-  York  Times,  the  national  problems 
would  begin  to  recede  That  is  a  remarkable 
statement.  The  California  profes-sor.  Dr. 
Jones,  observed  that  our  civilization  res's 
upon  truthful  principles.  Precisely,  Becau.se 
much  of  our  society  is  ba,=:ed  upon  science, 
which  Is  a  body  of  truthful  principles  that 
cannot  be  ignored  or  tampered  with  to  suit 
some  other  ends 
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Las:  v:ar  I  spoke  fo  two  ero-ips  of  engineers 
tr.e  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  In  Call- 
rn  a.  and  I  suggested  to  them  that  they 
)\i\<i  never  have  p\it  a  weather-observing 
telllte  or  other  missile  Into  space,  nor 
luld  the  United  States  ever  have  been 
:e  to  send  men  to  the  moon.  If  the  engl- 
ers'  scientific  principles  had  been  arbl- 
irlly  char.ged  and  made  wrong.  So  also 
poison  the  well  sprli  gs  of  our  dally  news 
indeed  a  catastrophe 

Instead  of  wlnnm?  the  wars  iu  Korea 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible — and 
r  best  military  minds  felt  that  these  wars 
uld  have  been  won  In  a  matter  of  weeks 
months  (without  the  use  of  atomic 
)  if  we  had  applied  the  conven- 
power  that  we  have  to  the  right  tar- 
s — we  chose  to  fight  limited  wars  with 
( arly  unlimited  casualties.  This  caused  a 
jlent  reaction  among  the  young  men  of 
r  country.  It  wa"!  they  who  were  called 
on  to  do  the  fighting  and  dying,  and  they 
that  month  after  month  and  year  after 
the  casualties  mounted  with  no  sign 
the  news  media  of  victory  or  any  end 
ver  to  the  Vietnam  War.  The  New 
Times  rebuked  both  President  John- 
and  the  late  Cardinal  Spellman  for  even 
deaklng  of  victory.  This  attitude  of  the  press 
onlv  be  calculated  to  result  la  a  stun- 
defeat  for  the  United  States  or  vast 
itfifllct  at  home.  We  got  the  vast  conflict 
home. 

[  do  not.  of  course,  ascribe  the  whole 
in  of  events  and  the  awesome  outcome  to 
e  newspaper  or  one  source  of  any  nature 
number  of  forces  and  persons  were  In- 
ved,  but  one  source  of  compelling  impor- 
ice  through  which  much  defeat  has  been 
rfclneered  Is  The  New  York  Times.  You 
t  blDt  out  the  truth  from  the  news- 
rs.  the  television  or  the  radio,  or  all 
n  the  critically  important  Eastern  part 
tl--.e  United  States.  You  cannot  do  this 
•ause  cf  the  dangers  of  the  atomic  bomb 
becaure  the  world  Is  about  to  be  unified 
because,  as  President  Nixon  has  regret- 
y  pointed  out,  some  persons  fear  the 
ngth  of  our  O'An  coiin'ry. 
The  policies— and  problems — of  the  United 
:;tes  Government  and  the  AniLTlcan  pr'  s.s 
ing  largely  from  the  stated  view  that  the 
ited  States  mu=-.t  do  nothinp  to  embarrass 
Russians — a  view  sta*ed  In  Washl  ?t  ):] 
Walt  Whl'man  Rcstcw  when  he  v.as  the 
lon.al  ?ecvirity  cfRcer  in  the  White  Hovise, 
a  ropcrt  to  Preside  -.t  Kennedy.  Mr  Rcs- 
•  adtised.  most  atitocratlcally : 
'Rising  tensions  cr  pleas  ...  of  the  Ameri- 
public  must  be  Ignored  in  any  crisis 
h  Russia.  The  tcmp'ation  must  be  avoided 
degrsule  cr  embarrass  the  Scvlets  in  the 
s  of  the  world  " 
This  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Goverr.mp:  "- 
been  fcliowed  by  Washington  long  before 
was  stated  so  badly.  It  Is  by  coincidence 
the  D-llcy  followed  by  the  nr.tional  nev.  s 
dia  Fr.m  that  policy  stem  th"  nc-vlctcry 
rs.  the  seizure  of  Cuba  by  the  Communists 
h  U..ited  States  Gcver;'.mer,t  a-ssi;sta::cc. 
;  bcardirg  of  an  American  Cr a=t  G",ard 
ter.  the  Vigilant,  one  mile  off  Martha's 
leyard  bv  Rus.sian  seamsn  to  take  and 
off  a  defecting  Lithuanian  ship  radio 
tor  And.  In  my  opinion,  from  that 
icy  cf  submis.ilon  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
ich  we  have  built  up  liidustrially  and 
(imlcally.  stems  most  of  the  unrest  in 
country  today. 

le  of  the  most  farreachins  instances  of 

torticr.  in  the  news.  In  -.vhich  the  United 

ites    Government    collaborated,    concerns 

Inslallaaon  of  a  Commvni-t   regime  In 

ba.  The  New  York  Times  was  assisted  by 

Citcago   Tribune  In  th:s,   though   Presl- 

t  Eisenhower  said  the  climate  of  opinion 

the    United    States    was    almost    sinele- 

ly  established  by  Herbert  L.  Matthews 

7>..-   Times    Matthews  said  that   Castro's 

gram  ■\a^  "democratic  and  therefore  antl- 
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Communist"  and  "there  Is  no  Communism 
to  spoak  of"  In  the  Castro  organization.  At 
the  same  time  Castro  uas  a  Communist  and 
an  agent  of  the  .Soviet  Government.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  regretted  that  his  Adminis- 
tration put  Castro  into  povver  by  withdrawing 
support  from  Batista.  Batista  never  dreamed 
cf  killing  as  many  people  as  liave  been  exe- 
cuted by  Castro. 

Putting  Castro  Intu  power  has  firmly  es- 
tablished the  military  presence  cf  the  Soviet 
Government  In  this  hemisphere,  and  has 
e.Tectively  ended  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
barring  farther  penetration  of  the  AmiTicaa 
heiu;sphere  by  foreign  powers.  Khrushchev 
ridiculed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a,-  dead — he 
killed  it.  Tlie  magnitude  and  enormity  of 
Cfwtro's  Communist  diina^crshlp  are  attested 
by  tho  fallowing  facts: 

About  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  Cuba — 
more  than  760  000  have  been  forced  into 
e.Kile.   chiefly    In   the   United    States. 

A  foreign  diplomat  in  Cuba  has  put  the 
num.ber  of  Communist  executions  by  firing 
squads  up  to  April  of  1969  at  20.161.  About 
2.320  had  by  then  died  of  torture.  This  bears 
comparLson  with  the  French  Revolution.  The 
difference  is  that  the  French  Revolution  has 
had  tremendous  pres;,  coverafte.  Instead.  The 
Times  sent  a  young  woman  reporter  to  Cuba 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  and  she  WTOte  about 
the  cultural  gains  made  under  Castro.  A 
more  cynical  attitude  toward  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  nation  has  never  been  taken  by  the 
press  since  the  ravishment  of  Hungary. 

The  first  atomic  war  showdown  in  the 
history  of  the  world  came  about  in  1962 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Government  when  the  Russians  emplaced 
certain  missiles  in  Cuba  that  would  never 
have  been  placed  in  the  Cuba  of  Batista. 
Nobody  yet  knows  the  whole  truth  about 
this  episode. 

The  Russians  are.  in  fact,  in  control  of 
Cuba,  but  you  would  never  know  it  from 
reading   most    of   the    newspapers. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  came  in  1961.  The 
nation  that  led  the  Invasion  of  Europe  across 
the  English  Channel  In  1944  could  not  bring 
off    even    a    successful    landing    in    Cuba. 

About  $3  billion  worth  of  American  prop- 
erty in  Cuba  is  gone. 

Cuba  now  is  the  seat  of  training  for  such 
sophisticated  guerrilla  activities  as  blow- 
ing up  American  oil  refineries,  stimulating 
prison  riots  by  various  advanced  methods, 
attempting  to  take  over  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  activities  requiring 
special  skills.  Chinese  Communists  sit  side 
by  side  wdth  Rtisslan  Communists  in  Havana, 
and  there,  too,  sit  .Am.erlcan  Communists. 

Cuba  under  Castro  is  another  unmixed 
debacle  for  American  foreign  policy,  and 
American  newspaper  reporting.  No  one  can 
be  in  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  The  Times 
deliberately  misled  the  American  people  on 
Castro.  For  even  if  we  assumed  that  The 
Times  merely  erred  at  first,  it  has  had  more 
than  12  years  in  which  to  correct  its  mis- 
take but  It  has  never  done  so.  The  Time? 
wants  the  United  States  to  establish  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  It  Is  trying  to  arrange  this 
now  through  the  back  door  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  The  Tim»^?  has  op- 
posed every  effort  on  the  part  of  Cubans  in 
exile  to  train  themselves  in  order  to  reclaim 
their  homeland  for  freedom,  A  fraud  has 
been  committed  upon  the  people,  and  first 
of  all  the  people  of  Cuba,  Our  national  guilt 
for  that  is  clear.  The  establishment  of  this 
bloodthirsty  goveri'mcnt  just  off  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  is  the  most  Incontest- 
able example  I  can  give  of  how  dishonest, 
untruthful,  fabricated  news  causes  the  loss 
of  lives  needlessly  in  this  case  Cuban  lives. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  installation  of 
Castro  in  19,59  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
seek  out  tho  causes  of  the  non-opposition  to 
cr  the  positive  prom.oMon  cf  Communist  ex- 
pansion around  the  world.  The  theory  that 
embraced  most  of  the  phenomena  was  the 


world  balance  of  power.  The  New  York  Times 
Itself  says  that  that  Is  what  It  Is  seeking. 
though  I  realize  that  that  is  not  the  best 
reason  for  believing  it  is  so.  The  effect  of 
this  position  has  been  to  pit  others  against 
the  United  States  and  to  downgrade  our  own 
country,  its  soldiers,  and  its  people.  It  re- 
sults in  playing  Communists  against  con- 
servatives, totalitarlans  against  democrats  or 
republicans,  Negroes  against  whites,  North- 
erners against  Southerners,  criminals  against 
law-abiding  persons,  draft-dodgers  against 
loyal  Americans,  youths  against  their 
eiders,  intellectuals  against  ordinary  folk. 
West  Europeans  against  East  Europeans,  the 
Soviet  Government  against  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations  against  useful 
alliances  and  the  free  world.  North  Vietnam 
against  South  Vietnam.  Communist  Cuba 
against  the  Americas,  Mr.  Agnew  at;ainst 
Mr.  Nixon,  Nigeria  against  Biafra,  now  van- 
quished, and  the  Congo  against  Tshombe, 
now  dead.  The  balance  of  power  does  not 
seek  a  solution:  It  does  not  want  one.  It  is  a 
kind  of  universal  apartheid  or  world  Donny- 
brook.  A  group  of  former  mental  patients 
in  New  York  has  formed  an  organization 
called  "Insane  Liberation."  It  Is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  our  times,  again  mean- 
ing no  pun.  Now  that  the  balance  of  power 
has  been  firmly  established — at  least  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people — the  Times 
can  afford  to  have  occasional  stories  critical 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Government.  Cur- 
rent history  under  these  circumstances  takes 
a  fearful  beating,  and  the  people  are  blanked 
out.  The  mlscoverage  of  the  Vietnam  War  by 
The  New  York  Times  is  one  of  'he  great 
wonders  of  contemporary  Journalism.  What 
Is  more,  it  has  led  much  of  the  American 
press  in  its  aim,  which  is  to  lose  the  war 
at  any  cost.  The  Times  wants  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment with  the  Communists  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  not  a  coalition  government  In 
North  "Vietnam.  It  wants  vigorously  con- 
tested elections  in  South  Vietnam,  but  it  is 
not  concerned  whether  North  Vietnam  has 
elections  cr  not.  It  is  against  unfair  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  by  South  Vietnam,  but 
it  has  little  cr  nothing  to  say  about  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  by  North  Vietnam. 
It  is  opposed  to  any  kind  of  cruelties  in 
South  Vietnam  by  South  Vietnamese  or 
Americans  but  hardly  mentions  the  vaster 
cruelties  committed  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese in  the  South,  which  they  have  Invaded, 

The  New  York  Times  led  the  newspaper  and 
media  outcry  when  President  Nixon  started 
Vletnamlzlng  the  war  by  lending  technical 
assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces,  In  preparation  for  the  further  with- 
drawal of  American  forces.  For  such  wise  ac- 
tions as  moving  to  clear  the  enemy  out  of 
Cambodia,  which  saved  many  American 
lives,  and  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
seek  to  block  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  in  Laos, 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  have  no  right  to 
be.  President  Nixon  was  attacked  with  cries 
of,  "We  must  appease  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese Communists  on  all  fronts."  As  if  we  had 
never  tried  that  before. 

Now,  with  the  Americans  rapidly  closing 
out  their  combat  role,  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  largely  in  control  of  their  country.  Now 
they  are  producing  a  rice  surplus  for  the 
first  time  In  years.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  villages  are  In  the  hands  of  pro-Saigon 
people.  The  North  Vietnamese  alone  have 
probably  suffered  3,500,000  casualties,  so  that 
they  have  for  some  months  been  incapable 
of  mounting  a  pitched  battle  but  are  re- 
duced to  guerrilla  fighting  wherever  they 
can  find  an  opening.  You  can  read  some  of 
this  in  U.S.  News  d-  World  Report  and  no 
doubt  In  some  other  newspapers  and  news 
magazines,  but  there  is  very  little  In  the  na- 
tional news  media  in  general  to  suggest  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  beaten  back. 
What  part  the  Russians  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  played  militarily  in  the  Viet- 
nam War  has  simply  been  withheld  by  the 
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United    States   Government    and    the   news 
media. 

One  day  we  may  have  an  objective  and  ex- 
tensive Congressional  investigation  of  the 
Vietnam  War  to  discover  and  reveal  to  the 
nation  why  It  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  so 
many  American  lives  over  so  long  a  period 
without  a  complete  victory.  We  would  espe- 
cially want  to  know  why  the  Armed  Forces 
were  not  permitted  to  follow  up  opportunities 
to  destroy  whole  battalions  of  the  enemy 
and  why  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Invading  and  aggressive  im- 
perialistic enemy  were  not  attacked  sooner. 
We  would  also  want  to  know  why  Rear  Ad- 
miral Edward  C.  Outlaw  was  not  permitted  to 
destroy  the  SAM  missile  sites  in  North  Viet- 
nam when  he  discovered  that  they  were  be- 
ing built  in  1965.  We  would  want  to  know  too 
why  90  per  cent  of  the  North  Vietnam  air 
targets  chosen  by  the  United  States  military 
chiefs  were  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  distortions  and  fabrications  iu  the  na- 
tional newb  media  that  liave  prevented  the 
people  from  kncv.-ing  current  history  as  it 
happened  are  beyond  counting.  For  years 
during  the  war  The  Timts  primed  picture 
after  picture  of  South  Vietnamese  mothers 
carrying  wounded  c.iildren.  The  plclvire 
captions  said  the  children  had  been  wo'jnded 
by  American  scldicrs,  American  airmen,  or 
Lr.ited  States  Marines.  Tl.ere  were  no  pic- 
tures of  the  scores  of  thousands  of  atroci- 
ties committed  by  tl^e  North  Vietnamese  on 
orders  of  the  Hanoi  Government.  In  this  war 
the  Americans  and  the  Allies  have  been 
treated— and  still  are  being  treated — as  ene- 
mies by  the  most  prominent  American  news- 
paper and  its  tributary  press. 

One  cf  the  most  remarkable  illustrations 
of  The  New  York  Times'  efforts  to  fabricate 
situations  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  attempt 
to  make  American  soldiers  appear  to  be  no 
better  than  the  North  Vietnamese  special- 
ists in  mass  murcier.  Tliis  concerns  th.e  My 
Lai  case.  The  Times  gave  columns  and  even 
whole  pages  cf  space  to  the  charges  against 
American  soldiers  in  the  village  of  My  Lai. 
By  indirection  and  even  directly  the  prac- 
tices of  the  German  Niizis  were  dragged  into 
the  scope  of  this  case  by  The  Times,  as  If 
somehow  the  Americans  could  be  related 
to  the  systematic  Hitler  Government-or- 
dered massacre  of  six  mlllicn  Jews  and 
others  in  eas  chambers  and  otherwise  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

A  three-column  headline  with  a  2-column 
picture  led  The  Tii-ics  front  page  when 
Lieut.  William  L.  Calley.  Jr.,  was  found 
guilty,  and  there  was  an  entire  page  of  type 
on  the  inside.  Lieutenant  Calley  may  well 
have  acted  while  in  a  state  of  shock.  The 
company  had  lost  nearly  40  per  cent  of  its 
men  in  a  month.  Vietcong  sympathleers  who 
had  arranged  boobytraps  or  thrown  hand 
grenades  at  Americans  Included  persons  of 
all  ages.  Including  children.  Of  course,  as 
long  as  Americans  can  be  kept  tinder  the 
cloud  of  having  committed  a  massacre  in 
South  Vietnam,  Just  so  long  will  the  real 
culprits,  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists, 
be  relieved  of  charges  of  following  a  cruel 
policv  of  massacrelng  Sotith  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilians, more  than  60.000  of  them.  And  that, 
I  believe,  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  ballyhoo 
against  the  Americans  ds  My  Lai — to  keen 
the  heat  and  glare  of  publicity  on  the  al- 
leeed  malpractices  of  the  Americans  and 
not  on  the  Communists.  And  the  news  media 
have  succeeded  in  this  purpose  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams,  for  even  the  Pentagon  has 
Joined  In  this  transparent  effort.  X  am 
shocked  that  no  newspaper  or  other  unit  of 
the  national  news  mediR  bso  -..rged  any  kind 
of  trial  of  the  thousands  cf  enemy  mur- 
derers. 

In  no  previous  war  was  there  a  case  like 
the  Lieutenant  Calley  trial  or  others  like  It 
with  the  large  amount   of  attendant  pub- 


licity. Because  in  no  previous  war  was  any 
effort  made  to  downgrade  the  Am'-rica::  sol- 
dier. Nothing  could  be  'setter  calcuLjted  to 
destroy  the  morale  of  the  Ainerlcan  Armed 
Forces  and  the  citizenry  than  these  degrad- 
ing massacre  trials.  At  first  I  thought  we 
were  witnessing  the  liquidation  of  our  com- 
mon sense,  but  the  American  people  rose  up 
against  the  verdict  in  the  Calley  case,  and 
I  believe  they  were  generally  delighted  that 
Captain  Medina  was  acquitted.  The  truth  is 
that  The  Times  and  its  allied  and  tributary 
press  show  no  concern  over  the  killing  of  hu- 
man beings  where  Communists  are  con- 
cerned— millions  In  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
more  millions  In  Red  China,  and  large  num- 
bers in  North  Vietnam.  The  attacks  on  the 
Americans  are  a  ploy.  The  target  Is  the  United 
States — -to  blame  it.  to  shame  it,  and  to  re- 
duce its  power.  The  wider  aim  Is  to  build 
up  other  nations  against  the  United  States. 

It  Is  the  unassailable  verdict  of  history  that 
a  people  gels  the  kind  and  quality  of  gov- 
ernment that  It  deserves,  or  that  it  is  capable 
as  a  nation  of  creating.  I  suppose  al.so  that 
that  is  the  kind  of  newspapers  a  people  gets. 
But  a  people  lives  according  to  some  well- 
established  rules.  When  the  rules  are  changed 
without  notice,  the  people  will  be  deceived. 
But,  as  Lincoln  said,  you  cannot  fool  them 
all  all  the  time.  We  can  reverse  the  trend 
of  defeatism  and  deception  by  refusing  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam  and  by  giving  it  suf- 
ficient support  to  enable  it  to  have  a  chance 
to  sink  or  swim,  since  our  own  Interests  in 
Asia  are  heavily  Involved.  Henceforth  we 
should  fight  no  wars  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  win.  We  have  had  wars  since  1945,  and  we 
will  have  them  forever  tintil  we  win  one. 
It  is  the  nature  of  Communism  to  bleed  us 
forever.  And,  quite  obviously,  it  Is  the  na- 
ture of  some  Americans  to  help  Communism 
to  do  this.  We  must  not  permit  it.  What  we 
are  witnessing  in  our  news  media  is  a  veri- 
table effort  to  create  an  artificial  world  in 
order  to  set  up  concepts  that  would  govern 
the  inner  impulses  and  orderly  actions  of 
the  people. 

A  report  circulating  around  the  country  Is 
that  the  clandestine  authors  of  our  destiny 
are  planning  three  great  world  spheres  of 
Infiuence — in  A.sla,  in  the  Americas,  and  in 
Europe.  Under  this  alleged  plan  the  Chinese 
would  have  the  Asian  sphere  of  Influence, 
the  United  Sta,tes  would  be  in  command  of 
the  Americas,  and  the  Soviet  Government 
would  dominate  most  of  Eurof>e.  I  don't  know 
what  the  fate  of  Africa  is  to  be.  Nor  do  I 
know  whether  there  is  the  slightest  truth  in 
this  report,  but  I  think  enough  of  it  to  offer 
it  here  as  food  for  thought.  The  ouster  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  (the  Republic  of 
China  I  from  the  United  Nations  with  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
brought  this  to  mind. 

No  one  can  foretell  the  future.  But  one 
has  a  right  to  know  what  Ls  going  on  dur- 
ing the  present  and  what  has  happened  in 
the  past.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  so- 
called  current  history  has  been  so  much 
emitted,  distorted  and  fabricated  that  the 
public  has  not  been  able  to  make  clear 
Judgments  and  decisions.  The  media  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  give  the  most  exten- 
sive publicity  and  coverage  to  the  exploits 
of  Ralph  Nader  in  his  charg.  s  that  automo- 
biles are  unsafe  at  any  speed  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  remarkable  accusations.  The 
name  of  this  consumer  advocate  is  now  a 
household  word.  If  he  were  seeking  to  purify 
the  national  news  media,  I  can  predict  with- 
out fear  or  favor  that  he  would  be  as  little 
known  as  your  speaker,  and  his  name,  his 
books  and  his  words  would  be  among  the  rare 
artifacts  of  the  North  American  continent. 

I  feel  that  the  country  must  regain  the 
Initiative  that  It  lost  after  winning  World 
War  II.  Now  we  are  told,  nearly  every  hour 
on  the  hour  in  New  York,  that  we  cannot 
defeat  a  little  country  that  has  no  air  force 
worthy  of  the  name,  no  navy,  and  no  effec- 


tive supply  lines— It  Is  patent  nonsense  We 
have  to  remember  that  deceiving  ourselves 
and  running  away  from  wars  does  not  end 
them;  it  begets  them.  Also,  what  nation 
wants  to  be  allied  with  a  country  that  re- 
fuses to  win  the  wars  it  gets  into?  It  is  not 
at  all  an  idle  question.  To  pursue  a  vacuum 
or  falsehords  as  a  way  of  life  in  our  com- 
munications with  one  another  is  surely  a 
fatal  way.  Our  faith  in  the  truth  must  be 
reborn.  That  way  lies  the  light  and  possibly 
peace. 

La  Rouchefoucauld  said:  "History  never 
embraces  more  than  a  small  part  cf  reality." 

Plutarch  wrote:  "Whoever  tries  for  great 
objects  must  suffer  something." 


THE   FEDER.^L   GOVERNMENTS 
ROLE   IN    HE.XLTH   CARE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  pro\1ding 
health  care  of  various  sorts  will  continue 
to  be  debated — more  perliaps  from  the 
-•standpoint  of  the  degree  of  implementa- 
tion than  from  the  standpoint  of  prem- 
ises from  which  the  right  of  an  individ- 
ual to  medical  care  al  public  expense  is 
hi  f erred. 

I  think  it  is  constructive  to  examine 
continuoasly  the  validity  of  premises 
from  which  we  proceed  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  wide  variety  cf  social 
programs.  Such  a  reexamination  would 
seem  to  be  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time  when  we  are  contemplating 
launching  out  into  innovative  and  costly 
programs  of  medical  care. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Patton.  a  distinguished 
physician  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  an  article  entitled  "Med- 
ical Care  As  A  Right:  A  Relutaticn," 
written  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Sade,  and  pub- 
li-shed  in  the  December  2.  1971.  i.ssue  of 
The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  article  provides  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  ."^nme  of  the  implicntions  in- 
volved in  creating  a  right  in  individuals  to 
medical  care  to  be  provided  by  other  in- 
dividuals under  coercion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  also  examines  a  series  of  com- 
mon fallacies  which  may  underlie  much 
of  our  thinklne  on  this  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  RccoRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medical  Care  as  a  Right:  A  Rffi-tation 
I  By  R<>bert  M.  Sade,  M.D.) 

( AnsTR.%CT.- -FYom  man's  primary  right — 
the  right  to  his  own  life — derive  all  others. 
including  the  rights  to  select  and  pursue 
his  own  values,  and  to  di.'.po6e  of  these 
values,  once  gained,  without  coercion.  Tlie 
choice  of  the  conditions  under  which  a 
physician's  services  are  rendered  belongs  to 
the  physician  as  a  consequence  of  his  right 
to  support  his  own  life. 

If  medical  care,  which  includes  physician's 
services,  is  considered  the  right  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  right  ,should  properly  be  protected 
by  government  law.  Since  the  ultimate  au- 
thority of  all  law  Is  force  of  arms,  tlie  phy- 
sician's professlon.al  Judgtment-  that  Is.  ills 
mind — Is  controlled  through  threat  of  vio- 
lence by  the  state.  Force  Is  the  antithesis 
of  mind,  and  man  cannot  survive  qua  man 
without  the  free  use  of  his  mind.  Thus, 
since  the  concept  of  medicjil  care  as  tho 
right  of  the  patient  entails  the  use  or  threat 
of  violence  against  physicians,  that  con- 
cept is  anti-mind— therefore,  anti-life,  and, 
therefore,  immoral.) 
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The  current  debate  on  health  care  In  the 
ted  States  Ls  of  the  first  order  of  im- 
ance  to  the  health  professions,  and  of 
.ess  Importance  to  the  political  future  of 
nation,  for  precedents  are  now  being  set 

it  win  be  applied  to  the  rest  of  American 

■  _  In  the  future.  In  the  enormous  vol- 
of  verbiage  that  ha^  poured  forth,  cer- 
fundamental  issues  have  been  so  often 

represented  that  they  have  now  become 
■y  accepted  fallacies.  This  paper  will 

concerned   with   the   most   Important   of 

-e  misconceptions,  that  health  care  Is  a 
t.  as  well  as  a  brief  consideration  of  some 

Its  corollary  fallacies. 

RIGHTS MOR.^Lmr    AND    POLITICS 

'lie  concept  of  rights  has  Its  roots  In  the 
-a!  nature  of  man  and  its  practical  ex- 
.sion  In  the  political  system  that  he  cre- 
Both  morality  and  politics  must  be  dls- 
d  before  the  relation  between  political 
ts  and  health  care  cm  be  appreciated. 
"right"  defines  a  freedom  of  action.  For 
ance.  a  right  to  a  material  object  is  the 
■oerced  choice  of  the  use  to  which  that 
let  will  be  put:   a  right  to  a  specific  ac- 
,   such   as   free   speech,   is   the   freedom 
ngage  in  that  activity  without  forceful 
esslon.    The    moral    foundation    of    the 
it.  as  well  as  a  Drlef  consideration  of  some 
living  creature,   he  has  the  right  to  his 
life.  All  other  rights  are  corollaries  of 
primary  one:   without  the  right  to  life, 
!  can  be  no  others,  and  the  concept  of 
s  Itself  becomes  meaningless. 
e   freedom   to   live,    however,   does    not 
.    ensure  life.  For  man.  a  spe- 
course  of  action  Is  required  to  sustain 
life,   a  course  of  action   that   must   be 
by  reason  and  reality  and  has  as  its 
the  creation  or  acquisition  of  material 
les.  such  as  food  and  clothing,  and  intel- 
•"il  values,  such  as  self-esteem  and  Integ- 
Hls    moral    system    Is    the    means    by 
he  Is  able  to  select  the  values  that  will 
his  life  and  achieve  his  happiness. 
n  must  maintain  a  rather  delicate  ho- 
rasis  In  a  highly  demanding  ard  threat- 
g  environment,  but  has  at  his  disposal  a 
■ue  and  efficient  mechanism  for  dealing 
it:  his  mind.  His  mind  is  able  to  per- 
e.  to  identify  percepts,  to  Integrate  them 
concepts,  and  to  use  these  concepts  In 
5lr.g  actions  suitable  to  the  maintenance 
13  life.  The  rational  function  of  mind  Is 
:ional.  however;   a  man  must  choose  to 
K.  to  be  aware,  to  evaluate,  to  make  con- 
s  decisions.  The  extent  to  which  he  Is 
to   achieve   his   goals   will    be   directly 
lortional  to  his  commitment  to  reason  In 
ing  them. 

e  right  to  life  implies  three  corollaries- 

right  to  select  the  values  that  one  deems 

issary  to  sustain  one's  own  life;  the  right 

(  xerclse  one's  own  Judgment  of  the  best 

'••se  of  action  to  achieve  the  chosen  values- 

the  right  to  dispose  of  those  values  once 

-id.    in    any    way    one    chooses,    without 

Ion  by  other  men.  The  denial  of  any  one 

ihese  corollaries  severely  compromises  or 

=Jroys  the  right  to  life  Itself.  A  man  who 

allowed  to  choose  his  own  goals,  is 

ed  from   setting  his  own  course'  in 

evlng  those  goals  and  Is  not  free  to  dls- 

of  the  values  he  has  earned  Is  no  less 

a  slave  to  those  who  usurp  those  rights 

rights  to  private  property,  therefore.  Is 

itlal  and  Indispensable  to  maintaining 

men  In  a  free  society. 

I.  It  Is  the  nature  of  man  as  a  living 

ig  being  that  determines  his  rights— 

■natural  rights."  The  concept  of  natural 

^=  was  slow  In  dawning  on  human  clvUl- 

.  The  first  political  expression  of  that 

'    had  Its  beginnings  In  nth  and  18th 

England  through  such  exponents  as 

Locke  and  Edmund  Burke,  but  came 

-3  brlUlant  debut  as  a  form  of  govern- 

t  after  the  American  Revolution.  Under 

eadershlp  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Paine 
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and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  concept  of  man 
as  a  beliig  sovereign  unto  himself,  rather 
than  a  subdivision  of  the  sovereignty  of  a 
king,  emperor  or  state,  was  Incorporate'd  into 
the  formal  structure  of  government  for  the 
first  time.  Protection  of  ihe  live?  and  prop- 
erty of  individual  citize:i3  was  the  salient 
characteristic  of  the  Constitution  of  1787. 
Ayn  Rand  has  pointed  o;;t  that  the  principle 
of  protection  of  the  individual  against  the 
coercive  force  of  government  made  the 
United  States  the  first  moral  society  In 
history.' 

In  a  free  society,  man  exercises  his  right 
to  sustain  his  own  life  by  producing  eco- 
nomic values  In  the  form  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  he  is.  or  .should  be.  free  to  exchatige 
With  other  men  who  are  similarly  free  to 
trade  with  him  or  not.  The  economic  values 
produced,  however,  are  not  given  as  gifts  by 
nature,  but  exist  only  by  virtue  of  the 
thought  and  eftort  of  individual  men.  Goods 
and  services  are  thus  owned  as  a  consequence 
of  the  right  to  sustain  life  by  one's  own 
physical  and  mental  effort. 

If  the  chain  of  natural  rights  is  inter- 
rupted, and  the  right  to  a  loaf  of  bread,  for 
example,  Is  proclaimed  as  primary  (avoiding 
the  necessity  of  earning  It),  e-.ery  man  owns 
a  loaf  of  bread,  regardless  of  who  produced 
It.  Since  ownership  Is  the  power  of  disposal,^ 
every  man  may  take  his  loaf  from  the  baker 
and  dispose  of  It  as  he  wishes  with  or  with- 
out the  baker's  permission.  Another  element 
has  thus  been  introduced  Into  the  relation 
between  men;  the  use  of  force.  It  Is  crucial 
to  observe  who  had  initiated  the  use  of  force. 
it  Is  the  man  who  demands  unearned  bread 
as  a  right,  not  the  man  who  produced  It.  At 
the  level  of  an  unstructured  society  it  is  clear 
who  Is  moral  and  who  immoral.  The  man  who 
acted  rationally  by  producing  food  to  sup- 
port his  own  life  Is  moral.  The  man  who  ex- 
propriated the  bread  by  force  Is  Immoral. 

To  protect  this  basic  right  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  one's  own  life,  men  band  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  protection  and  form 
governments.  This  is  the  only  proper  func- 
tion of  government;  to  provide  for  the  de- 
ferLse  of  individuals  againat  those  who  would 
take  their  lives  or  property  by  force.  The 
state  Is  the  repository  for  retaliatory  force  m 
a  Just  society  wherein  the  only  actions  pro- 
hibited to  Individuals  are  those  of  physical 
harm  or  the  threat  of  physical  harm  to  other 
men.  The  closest  that  man  has  ever  come  to 
aohieving  this  Ideal  of  goverimient  was  in 
this  cotintry-  aXter  its  War  of  Independence. 
■When  a  government  ignores  the  progression 
of  natural  rights  arising  from  the  right  to 
life,  and  agrees  with  a  man,  a  group  of  men, 
or  even  a  majority  of  its  citizens,  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  a  loaf  of  bread,  it  must 
protect  that  right  by  the  passage  of  laws  en- 
suring that  everyone  gets  his  loaf — in  the 
process  depriving  the  baker  of  the  freedom 
to  dispose  of  his  own  product.  If  the  baker 
disobeys  the  law,  asserting  the  priority  of  his 
right  to  support  himself  by  his  own  rational 
disposition  of  the  fruits  of  his  mental  and 
physical  labor,  he  will  be  taken  to  coiirt 
by  force  or  threat  of  force  where  he  will  have 
more  property  forcibly  taken  from  htm  (by 
fine)  or  have  his  liberty  taken  away  (by  In- 
carceration). Now  the  ixiitlator  of  violence  Is 
the  government  itself.  The  degree  to  which  a 
government  exercises  Its  monopoly  on  the  re- 
taliatory use  of  force  by  asserting  a  claim 
to  the  Uves  and  property  of  its  citizens  Is  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  eroded  ltd  own  legiti- 
macy. It  Is  a  frequently  overlooked  fact  that 
behind  every  law  is  a  policeman's  gun  or  a 
soldier's  bayonet.  When  that  gun  and  bayonet 
are  used  to  initiate  violence,  to  take  property 
or  to  restrict  liberty  by  force,  there  are  no 
longer  any  rights,  for  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens belong  to  the  state.  In  a  Just  society 
with  a  moral  government.  It  is  clear  that  the 
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only  "right"  to  the  bread  belongs  to  the 
baker,  and  that  a  claim  by  any  other  man 
to  that  right  Is  unjustified  and  can  be  en- 
forced only  by  violence  or  the  threat  of 
violence. 

RIGHTS POLITICS    AND    MEDICINE 

The  concept  of  medical  care  as  the  patient's 

right  Is  Immoral  because  It  denies  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  rights,  that  of  a  man  to 
his  own  life  and  the  freedom  of  action  to 
support  it.  Medical  care  is  neither  a  right 
nor  a  privilege;  It  Is  a  service  that  Is  pro- 
vided by  doctors  and  others  to  people  who 
wish  to  purchase  It.  It  Is  the  provision  of 
this  service  that  a  doctor  depends  upon  for 
his  livelihood,  and  Is  his  mean  of  supporting 
his  own  life.  If  the  right  to  health  care  be- 
longs to  the  patient,  he  starts  out  owning 
the  services  of  a  doctor  without  the  necessity 
of  either  earning  them  or  receiving  them  as 
a  gift  from  the  only  man  who  has  the  right 
to  give  them:  the  doctor  himself.  In  the 
narrative  above  substitute  "doctor"  for 
■baker"  and  "medical  service"  for  "bread." 
American  medicine  is  now  at  the  point  in 
the  story  where  the  state  has  proclaimed 
the  nonexistent  "right"  to  medical  care  as 
a  fact  of  public  policy,  and  has  begun  to 
pass  the  laws  to  enforce  It.  The  doctor  finds 
himself  less  and  less  his  own  master  and 
inure  and  more  controlled  by  forces  outside  of 
his  own  judgment. 

"For  Instance,  tmder  the  proposed  Ken- 
nedy-Griffiths bUl,«  there  will  be  a  "Health 
Security  Board,"  which  wUl  be  responsible 
for  administering  the  new  controls  to  be 
imposed  on  doctors,  hospitals  and  other  "pro- 
viders" of  health  care  (Sec.  121).  Specialized 
services,  such  as  major  surgery,  will  be  done 
by  "qualified  specialists"  [Sec.  22(b)],  such 
qualifications  being  determined  by  the  Board 
(Sec.  42).  Furthermore,  the  patient  can  no 
longer  exercise  his  own  Initiative  In  finding  a 
specialist  to  do  his  operation,  since  he  must 
be  referred  to  the  specialist  by  a  nonspecial- 
ist— i.e..  a  general  practitioner  or  family 
doctor  [Sec.  22(b)  |.  Licensure  by  his  own 
state  will  not  be  enough  to  be  a  qualified 
practitioner:  physicians  will  also  be  subject 
to  a  second  set  of  standards,  those  established 
by  the  Board  [Sec.  42(a)  ).  Doctors  will  no 
longer  be  considered  competent  to  determine 
their  own  needs  for  continuing  education, 
but  must  meet  requirements  established  by 
the  Board  [Sec.  42(c)  ].  The  professional  staff 
of  a  hospital  will  no  longer  be  able  to  de- 
termine which  of  Its  members  are  qualified 
to  perform  which  kinds  of  major  surgery; 
specialty-board  certification  or  eligibility 
will  be  required,  with  certain  exceptions  that 
Include  meeting  standards  established  by  the 
Board   [Sec.  42(b)  ]. 

Control  of  doctors  through  control  of  the 
hospitals  m  which  they  practice  will  also 
be  exercised  by  the  Board  by  way  of  a  list 
of  requirements,  the  last  of  which  Is  a 
"sleeper  "  that  will  by  its  vagueness  allow  the 
Board  almost  aiiy  regulation  of  the  hospital: 
the  hospital  must  meet  "such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Board  finds  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  quality  of  care  and  the  safety  of 
patients  in  the  Institution"  (Sec.  43(1)  |. 
Hospitals  will  also  not  be  allowed  to  under- 
take construction  without  higher  approval 
by  a  state  agency  or  by  the  Board  (Sec.  52). 
In  the  name  of  better  organization  and 
co-ordination  of  services,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes  and  other  providers  will  be  further 
controlled  through  the  Board's  power  to  Issue 
directives  forcing  the  provider  to  furnish 
services  selected  by  the  Board  (Sec.  131(a) 
ill,  (2)]  at  a  place  selected  by  the  Board 
(Sec.  131(a)(3).]  The  Board  can  also  direct 
these  providers  to  form  associations  with  one 
another  of  various  sorts,  Including  "making 
available  to  one  provider  the  professional  and 
technical  skills  of  another"  (Sec.  131(a)  (B)  ], 
and  such  other  linkages  as  the  Board  thinks 
best  [Sec.  131(a)  (4)  (C)  ]. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  bill's  controls 
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of  the  health-care  Industry.  It  Is  difficult  to 
believe  that  such  patent  subjugation  of  an 
entire  profession  could  ever  be  considered  a 
fit  topic  for  discussion  in  any  but  the  darkest 
corner  of  a  country  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  life  and  liberty.  Yet  the  Kennedy- 
Griffiths  bill  Is  being  seriously  debated  today 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Irony  of  this  bill  is  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  philosophic  premises  of  its  authors.  It 
does  provide  a  rationally  organized  system 
for  attempting  to  fulfill  its  goals,  such  as 
"making  health  services  available  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States."  If  the  govern- 
ment Is  to  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
on  health  services.  It  must  assure  in  some 
way  that  the  money  Is  not  being  weisted. 
Every  bill  currently  before  the  national  leg- 
islature does,  should,  and  must  provide  some 
such  controls.  The  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill  Is 
the  closest  we  have  yet  come  to  the  logical 
conclusion  and  Inevitable  consequence  of 
two  fundamental  fallacies;  that  health  care 
Is  a  right,  and  that  doctors  and  other  health 
workers  will  function  as  efficiently  serving  as 
chattels  of  the  state  as  they  will  living  as 
sovereign  human  beings.  It  Is  not,  and  they 
win  not. 

Any  act  of  force  is  antl-mlnd.  It  is  a  con- 
fession of  the  failure  of  pereuaslon.  the  fail- 
ure of  reason.  When  politicians  say  that  the 
health  system  must  be  forced  into  a  mold  of 
their  own  design,  they  are  admitting  their 
Inability  to  persuade  doctors  and  patients  to 
vise  the  plan  voluntarily;  they  are  proclaim- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  state's  logic  over 
the  Judgments  of  the  Individual  minds  of  all 
concerned  with  health  care.  Statists  through- 
out history  have  never  learned  that  compul- 
sion and  reason  are  contradictory,  that  a 
forced  mind  cannot  think  effectively  and,  by 
extension,  that  a  regimented  profession  will 
eventually  choke  and  stagnate  from  Its  own 
lack  of  freedom.  A  persuasive  example  of  this 
Is  the  moribund  condition  of  medicine  as  a 
profession  In  Sweden,  a  country  that  has 
enjoyed  socialized  medicine  since  1955. 
Werko,  a  Swedish  physician,  has  stated: 
"The  details  and  the  complicated  working 
schedule  have  not  yet  been  determined  In 
all  hospitals  and  districts,  but  the  general 
feeling  of  belonging  to  a  free  profession,  free 
to  decide — at  least  In  principle — how  to  or- 
ganize its  work  has  been  lost.  Many  hospital- 
based  physicians  regard  their  work  now  with 
an  apathy  previous  unknown."  *  One  wonders 
how  American  legislators  will  like  having 
their  myocardial  Infarctions  treated  by 
apathetic  internists,  their  mitral  valves  re- 
placed by  apathetic  surgeons,  their  wives' 
tumors  removed  by  apathetic  gynecologists. 
They  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  legislate 
self-esteem,  integrity  and  competence  Into 
the  doctors  whose  minds  and  Judgments 
they  have  throttled. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  health  legislation 
Involves  the  use  of  force,  a  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  the  practical  political  meaning 
of  the  "right  to  health  care"  was  acted  out 
In  Quebec  In  the  closing  months  of  1970.' 
In  that  unprecedented  threat  of  violence 
by  a  modern  Western  government  against  a 
group  of  citizens,  the  doctors  of  Quebec  were 
literally  Imprisoned  In  the  province  by  Bill 
41.  possibly  the  most  repressive  piece  of  leg- 
islation ever  enacted  against  the  medical 
profession,  and  far  more  worthy  of  the  So- 
viet Union  or  Red  China  than  a  western 
democracy.  Doctors  objecting  to  a  new  Medi- 
care law  were  forced  to  continue  working 
under  penalty  of  Jail  sentence  and  fines  of 
up  to  $500  a  day  away  from  their  practices. 
Those  who  spoke  out  publicly  against  the 
bill  were  subject  to  Jail  sentences  of  up  to 
a  year  and  fines  of  up  to  $50,000  a  day.  The 
facts  that  the  doctors  did  return  to  work 
and  that  no  one  was  therefore  Jailed  or  fined 
do  not  mitigate  the  nature  or  Implications 
of  the  passage  of  Bill  41.  Although  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Quebec  physicians  and 
ihelr  government  was  not  one  of  principle 


but  of  the  details  of  compensation,  the  re- 
action of  the  state  to  resistance  against  co- 
ercive professional  regulation  was  a  classic 
example  of  the  naked  force  that  lies  behind 
every  act  of  social  legislation. 

Any  doctor  who  is  forced  by  law  to  Join 
a  group  or  a  hospital  he  does  not  choose, 
or  Is  prevented  by  law  from  prescribing  a 
drug  he  thinks  is  best  for  his  patient,  or  is 
compelled  by  law  to  make  any  decision  he 
would  not  other-wise  have  made.  Is  being 
forced  to  act  against  his  own  mind,  which 
means  forced  to  act  against  his  own  life. 
He  Is  also  being  forced  to  violate  his  most 
fundamental  professional  commitment,  that 
of  using  his  own  best  Judgment  at  stll  times 
for  the  greatest  benefit  of  his  patient.  It 
Is  remarkable  that  this  principle  has  never 
been  identified  by  a  public  voice  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  doctors  In  this  country  are  being 
led  down  the  path  to  civil  servitude,  never 
knowing  that  their  feelings  of  uneasy  fore- 
boding have  a  profoundly  moral  origin,  and 
never  recognizing  that  the  main  Issues  at 
stake  are  not  those  being  formulated  In 
Washington,  but  are  their  own  honor,  In- 
tegrity and  freedom,  and  their  own  sur- 
vival  as  sovereign  human  beings. 

SOME    COROLLARIES 

The  basic  fallacy  that  health  care  is  a 
right  has  led  to  several  corollary  fallacies, 
among  them  the  following; 

That  health  is  primarily  a  community  or 
social  rather  than  an  individual  concern" 
A  simple  calculation  from  American  mor- 
tality statistics  '  quickly  corrects  that  false 
concept;  67  per  cent  of  deaths  in  1967  were 
due  to  diseases  known  to  be  caused  or  ex- 
acerbated by  alcohol,  tobacco  smoking  or 
overeating,  or  were  due  to  accidents.  Each 
of  those  factors  Is  either  largely  or  whollv 
correctable  by  individual  action.  Although 
no  statistics  are  available.  If  It  likely  that 
morbidity,  with  the  exception  of  common 
respiratory  Infections,  has  a  relation  like 
that  of  mortality  to  personal  habits  and 
excesses. 

That  state  medicine  has  worked  better  In 
other  countries  than  free  enterprise  has 
worked  here.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support 
that  contention,  other  than  anecdotal  testi- 
monials and  the  spurious  citation  of  Infant 
mortality  and  longevity  statistics.  There  Is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary.^ ' 

That  the  provision  of  medical  care  some- 
how lies  outside  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  that  government-controlled 
health  care  will  be  free  care.  In  fact,  no  serv- 
ice or  commodity  lies  outside  the  economic 
laws.  Regarding  health  care,  market  demand. 
Individual  want,  and  medical  need  are  en- 
tirely different  things,  and  have  a  very  com- 
plex relation  with  the  cost  and  the  total  sup- 
ply of  available  care,  as  recently  discussed 
and  clarified  by  Jeffers  et  al.'°  They  point  out 
that  "  'health  is  purchaseable',  meaning  that 
somebody  has  to  pay  for  It.  individually  or 
collectively,  at  the  expense  of  foregoing"  the 
current  or  future  consumption  of  other 
things."  The  question  is  whether  the  deci- 
sion of  how  to  allocate  the  consumer's  dollar 
should  belong  to  the  consumer  or  to  the 
state.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
choice  of  how  a  doctor's  services  should  be 
rendered  belongs  only  to  the  doctor:  In  the 
same  way  the  choice  of  whether  to  buy  a 
doctor's  service  rather  than  some  other  com- 
modity or  service  belongs  to  the  consumer 
as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  right  to  his 
own  life. 

That  opposition  to  national  health  legis- 
lation is  tantamount  to  opposition  to  pro- 
gress in  health  care.  Progress  Is  made  by  the 
free  Interaction  of  free  minds  developing 
new  Ideas  In  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
experimentation  and  trial.  If  group  practice 
really  is  better  than  solo,  we  will  find  out 
because  the  success  of  groups  will  result  In 
more  groups  (which  has.  In  fact,  been  hap- 


pening) if  prepaid  comprehensive  care  really 

is  the  best  form  of  practice.  It  will  succeed 
and  the  health  Industry  will  swell  with  new 
Kaiser-Pernvinente  plans.  But  let  one  of 
these  or  any  other  form  of  practice  become 
the  law.  and  the  system  is  In  a  strait  Jacket 
that  will  stifle  progress.  Progress  requires 
freedom  of  action,  and  that  Is  precisely  what 
national  health  legislation  alms  at  restrlct- 
inj,- 

That  doctors  should  help  design  the  legis- 
lat:on  for  a  national  health  system,  since 
they  must  live  witli  and  within  whatever 
legi.''lation  is  enacted.  To  accept  this  con- 
cept Is  to  concede  to  the  opposition  its  phil- 
osophic premises,  and  thus  to  lose  the  battle 
The  means  by  which  nonproducers  and 
hangers-on  throughout  history  have  been 
able  to  expropriate  material  and  Intellectual 
values  from  the  producers  has  been  Identi- 
fied only  relatively  recently:  the  sanction  of 
the  victim."'  Historically,  few  people  have 
lost  their  freedom  and  their  rights  without 
some  degree  of  complicity  In  the  plunder.  If 
the  Anierican  medical  profession  accepts  the 
concept  of  health  care  as  the  rl^ht  ol  the 
patient,  it  will  have  earned  the  Kennedy- 
Grifliths  bill  by  default.  The  alternative  for 
any  health  professional  is  to  withhold  his 
saiiction  and  make  clear  who  is  being  vic- 
timized, .^liy  physiclaii  can  say  to  those  who 
would  shackle  his  Judgment  and  control  his 
profession:  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to 
my  life  and  my  mind,  which  belong  to  me 
and  me  alone:  I  will  not  participate  In  any 
legislated  solution  to  any  health  problem." 

In  the  face  of  the  raw  power  that  lies 
behind  government  programs,  nonpartlclpa- 
tion  is  the  only  way  In  which  personal  values 
can  be  n^Lalntained.  And  It  Is  only  with  the 
attainment  of  the  hlphest  of  those  values — 
Integrity,  honesty  and  self-esteem — that  the 
physician  can  achieve  his  most  Important 
professional  value,  the  absolute  priority  of 
the  welfare  of  his  patients 

The  preceding  discussion  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  propoeing  that  there  are  no 
problems  In  the  delivery  of  medical  care. 
Problems  such  as  high  cost,  few  doctors,  low 
quantity  of  available  care  In  economically 
depressed  areas  may  be  real,  but  It  Is  naive 
to  believe  that  governmental  solutions 
through  coercive  legislation  can  be  anjthing 
but  shortsighted  and  formulated  on  the  basis 
of  political  expediency.  The  only  long-range 
plan  that  can  hope  to  provide  for  the  day 
after  tomorrow  is  a  "nonsystem" — that  is, 
a  system  that  prt>scnbes  the  Imposition  by 
force  (legislation)  of  any  one  group's  con- 
ception of  the  beet  forms  of  medlcAl  c«re  We 
must  identify  our  problems  and  seek  t-o  solve 
them  by  exi>erlmentatlon  and  trial  In  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  from  compulsion.  Our 
sanction  of  anjthing  less  will  mean  the  loss 
of  our  personal  values,  the  death  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  a  heavy  blow  t-o  politic^;  liberty. 
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HERpICIDE    ASSESSMENT    STUDIES 

NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

'acing  in  the  Record  the  prelirni- 

report  of  the  Herbicide  Assessment 

's'ion  and  B=ck?round  Materials 

Defoliation  in  Vietnam  of  the  Amerl- 

ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of 

This  study,  prepared  at  the  di- 

n  of  an  important  organization  of 

can  scientists,  is  a  maior  contri- 

tiofi  t.'  cur  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 

rge-scale  military  use  of  chemical 

:ides  on  th3  ecologj-  and  on  human 

f-e  in  South  Vietnam. 

hoald  be  noted  that  the  Department 

feiise  h.ns  delayed  transmitting  its 

terim  report  en  herbicides  prepared  by 

CQihmJttee  of  the  National  Academy 

e  for  the  Pentagon.  The  deadline 

tijansmittal,  March  1,  passed. 

study  committee  of  the  National 
Acadimy  of  Sciences,  which  received  an 
extension  on  the  deadline,  finally  com- 
the  interim  report  more  than  a 
1  ago.  At  that  time  officials  of  the 
ticiial  Academy  of  Sciences  sent  50 
of  the  report  over  to  the  Depart- 
of  Defense  which  was  supposed 
present  the  preliminary  report  by 
'vlarc  1  1. 
Fuithermore,  the  final  Pentagon  re- 
*-as  originally  due  January,  1972. 
;he  final  deadline  has  been  pushed 
0  September  1973. 
al.?o  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
li.st  of  classified  studies  and  maps 
..  in  the  interest  of  scientific  ad- 
aiicefrnent.  should  be  made  public  im- 
tely.  The  President  discontinued 
foliation  program  in  Vietnam  back 
0.  Classification  of  material  direct- 
ted  to  the  discontinued  program 
the  public  and  scientific  com- 
uni<%-  the  truth  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
[•ogiam  in  Vietnam. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
hat  the  American  Association  for 
vancement  of  Science  report  and 
it  of  c]a.ssifled  materials  be  printed 
Record. 

re  being  no  objection,  the  items 
(irdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ws : 
:nary    FlEPORT    OF    Herbicide    Assess- 

COMMISSION        OF        THE        AMERICAN 
AXIOM       FOR      THE       ADVANCEMENT      OF 


m 


\n. 


Ad 


-•^SSC  CI 

SCIE  ICE 

(By  Mitthew  S.  Meselson,  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy. Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.; 
Arttur  H.  Westing.  Professor  of  Biology, 
Win  Iham  College.  PiUney.  Vermont:  John 

D.  C  Jiistable.  Professor  of  Surgery.  Harvard 
Med  cal  School.  Boston.  Mass.:  and  Robert 

E.  C  X)l£.  Department  of  Biology,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Connecticut) 

INTHODVCTION 

The  Council  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  A.  lAS  have  'or  several  years  sought  to 
encouiBge  sclentlflc  study  of  the  effecta  of 
the  laijge-scale  military  use  of  chemical  her- 


bicides on  the  ecology  and  on  human  wel- 
f:ire  m  South  Vletn.im.  In  December  1969 
tha  .VAAS  Board  appointed  Matthew  S.  Me.?- 
elson,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, to  develop  a  plan  for  such  a  study. 

uthonzlng  an  expend"ltnre  of  $80,000  for  the 
purpo.ie.  Meselson  appointed  Arthur  H.  West- 
ing. Professor  of  Botany  at  Windham  Col- 
lege In  Vermont,  to  direct  the  Herbicide  As- 
.sessment  Commission,  the  title  under  which 
this  AAAS  activity  Is  known. 

In  the  arst  pha^e  of  Its  work  the  Commis- 
sion reviewed  the  pertinent  literature  and 
solicited  Information  and  advire  fr:>m  nu- 
merous experts  in  the  U.S.,  Vietnam  &nd 
elsewhere.  This  was  f.ollowed  by  a  conference 
In  June,  which  brought  together  twenty- 
three  experts  In  v.irious  fields  for  an  Inten- 
sive week  of  study  and  planning. 

During  August  and  September  of  this  year, 
Meselson  and  Westing,  toge-her  with'  Dr. 
John  D.  Constable.  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Cook,  graduate  student  in  ecology  at  Yale 
University,  conducted  a  study  tour  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to 
identify  the  chief  problems  and  to  determine 
facilities,  methods,  and  locations  most  suit- 
able for  future  studies.  What  follows  Is  a  pre- 
liminary report  cf  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. A  detailed  report  will  be  pub- 
lished at  a  later  date. 

1.  Mangrove  forests. — Much  of  the  coastal 
area  of  the  Mekong  Delta  region  Is  occupied 
by  mangrove  forests.  As  a  rough  approxima- 
tion, half  of  these  forests,  some  1.400  square 
kilometers,  have  been  sprayed  with  herbi- 
cides. For  as  yet  undetermined  reasons,  man- 
grove sp>ecles  have  proved  to  be  particularly 
sensitive.  Essentially  all  vegetation  Is  killed. 
Preliminary  aerial  and  ground  liaspection  by 
the  Commission  showed  little  or  no  recolonl'- 
zatlon  by  mangrove  tree  species  after  three  or 
more  years.  However  there  Is  scattered 
growth  of  the  fern  Acrostichum  aureum,  the 
shrub  Wedelia  bifiora.  and  a  few  other  spe- 
cies. Without  vegeta*;on.  the  area  obviously 
cannot  support  most  of  the  bird  and  ground 
animal  species  assocnted  with  the  previously 
existing  mangrove  forests.  A  possibly  impor- 
tant exception  are  crabs,  large  numbers  of 
which  were  observed  in  barren  areas.  By  de- 
voiu-lng  seedlings,  crabs  may  be  retarding  re- 
vegetation.  There  are  signs  of  erosion  along 
the  denuded  coastlines  but  as  yet  they  ere 
slight.  Major  typhoons,  which  on  the  average 
strike  the  mangroves  alxiut  every  five  years, 
have  not  occurred  since  herbicide'  was 
sprayed. 

Studies  aimed  at  reclamation  of  this  land 
could  be  started  Immediately.  Mangrove  for- 
ests once  provided  a  major  source  of  fuel 
wood  and  charcoal.  Mangroves  also  plav  an 
Important  role  In  providing  food  and  nursing 
grounds  for  fish  and  crustaceans,  although 
the  magnitude  of  this  contribution  Is  not 
known.  An  attempt  to  estimate  the  Impact 
that  the  permanent  los.>  of  mancrove  forest.? 
would  have  on  the  fishing  Industry  should  be 
made  before  deciding  how  much  of  the  for- 
mer mangrove  area  should  be  replanted  to 
tidal  forests  and  how  much  devoted  to  other 
purposes.  The  urgency  of  replanting  depends 
on  the  pace  of  erosion  and  aoll  deterioration 
and  on  the  time  scale  of  possible  overgrowth 
of  undesirable  and  hard  to  eradicate  species 
such  as  Acrostichum.  These  time  factors  mav 
well  allow  several  years,  but  they  could  and 
should  be  studied  immediately. 

2.  Tropical  Ha-du-ood  Fore.'^t. — Approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  South  Vietnam's  mer- 
chantable hardwood  foresta^  have  been 
sprayed,  including  many  of  the  oldest  and 
most  valuable  stands.  Aerial  Inspection  of 
f.'Tests  m  a  wide  arc  north  of  Saigon  extend- 
ing from  the  Cambodian  frontier  In  the  west 
to  the  South  China  Sea  on  the  east  sho'.ved 
more  than  half  of  the  forest  to  be  verv  se- 
verely damaged  Over  large  areas,  most  of  the 
trees  appeared  dead  and  bamboo  had  spread 
over  the  ground.  A  danger  in  this  Is  that  the 


'nva-ling  species  may  be  e.^sentially  worthless 
a.:d  very  expensive  to  .^radicate.  Bamboo  will 
retard  the  reestabUshment  of  forest  trees,  at 
least  for  many  decades.  A  further  hazard  Is 
that  large  amounts  of  nutrient  minerals  pre- 
viously tied  up  In  forest  vegetation  may 
have  been  released  and  leached  out  of  sprayed 
forests  by  the  heavy  tropical  rains.  Whether 
or  not  this  prccess,  which  may  be  called  nu- 
trient dtimplne.  has  occurred  on  a  scale  large 
enoueh  to  seriously  reduce  soil  fertilltv  can 
be  determined  by  relatively  simply  ground 
measurements.  Intelligent  planning  of  for- 
estry ptillcy.  Including  reforest  tlon,  requires 
prompt  attention  to  these  and  other  possible 
herbicide  effects.  The  true  conditions  of  the 
fi.rcsts  including,  but  of  course  not  restricted 
to  the  efTects  of  herbicides,  should  be  de- 
termined by  aerial  and  ground  Inventory  at 
the  earliest  possible  date, 

3.  Contamination  of  Food  ChaiTis. — The 
Commission  collected  samples  of  shrimp, 
fish,  human  milk,  and  ether  materials  for 
analvsis  for  the  presence  of  herbicides,  their 
im.purities,  and  their  breakdown  products. 
As  yet,  we  are  developing  methods  for  the 
required  analyses.  Emphasis  is  being  given 
to  Improved  m.ethods  for  the  analysis  of 
2.3,7.8-tetrochlorodlbenzodloxln.  Dloxln,  aa 
this  material  Is  called,  occurs  as  an  Impurity 
In  Orange,  the  principal  herbicide  used  In 
Vietnam.  Its  potential  Importance  lies  In  the 
fact  that  It  Is  exceedingly  toxic,  may  be  quite 
stable  In  the  environment,  and,  being  fat 
soluble,  may  be  concentrated  as  it  moved  up 
the  food  chain  Into  the  human  diet.  Very 
rough  model  calculations  suggest  that  It  Is 
not  impossible  that  significant  amounts  of 
dioxin  are  entering  the  Vietnamese  diet.  This 
Is  certainly  not  to  say  this  Is  occurring,  but 
It  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  an 
accurate  study  of  the  question.  The  main 
ohstacl."  at  present  Is  the  lack  of  sufficiently 
sensitive  and  reliable  methods  for  the  anal- 
ysis of  dloxln. 

4.  Health  Effects.— A  prlriCipal  concern 
hr-re  h:i5  been  the  possibility  cf  the  induc- 
tion of  birth  anomalies  by  2.4.5-T.  dioxn.  or 
both.  Such  effects  have  been  found  In  labora- 
t;:rv  experiments  with  animals  and  led  to  an 
rrder  last  April  stcpp.ng  the  use  of  agent 
Orange.  The  U.S.  Arrnv  and  the  South  Vlet- 
r.amcse  Ministry  of  Health  have  recently 
published  a  survey  of  stlU-blrths,  hydatlform 
m'lles  (placental  tumors),  and  m.alforma- 
tlons.  ba.sed  on  South  Vietnamese  hospital 
records  for  the  past  ten  years.  A  slight  but 
encouraging  downward  trend  Is  reported  in 
all  three  categories.  Unfortunately  most  of 
the  data  come  from  Saigon,  which  has.  of 
course,  not  been  treated  with  herbicides.  In- 
deed, probably  no  more  than  five  or  ten  per- 
cent of  the  South  Vietnamese  population 
has  been  directly  sprayed  and  we  have  essen- 
tially no  data  on  this  group.  They  would  be 
very  under-represented  In  Ministry  of 
Health  records.  However,  persons  living  out- 
side of  Saigon  have  been  more  heavily  ex- 
posed to  herbicides  than  those  living  In  the 
Capital.  This  could  occur  not  only  by  oc- 
casional direct  exposure  but  also  by  exposure 
to  drift  and  to  herbicide  residues  in  food  and 
water.  Upon  stibtractlng  the  Saigon  data, 
the  Army  study  does,  In  fact,  show  a  decided 
upward  trend  in  stillbirths,  moles,  and  de- 
f  ;irm.ltles  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  However, 
It  would  be  totally  Incorrect  to  consider  this 
as  proof  of  an  effect  of  herbicides.  More  com- 
jx-te  recording  and  increased  referral  of  dif- 
ficult pregnancies  from  the  countryside  to 
the  provincial  hospitals  could  easily  account 
for  the  observed  trends.  More  thorough  sur- 
veying in  selected  provinces  might  help  to 
settle  this  question.  Although  the  Commis- 
sion could  only  study  limited  areas,  we  did 
evaluate  In  detail  the  birth  records  in  Tay 
Nlnh.  a  very  heavily  defoliated  province. 
We  found  that  for  the  years  1968  and  1969, 
the  Tay  Nlnh  provincial  hospital  showed  a 
higher  rate  of  stillbirth  than  any  of  those 
reported  In  the  Army  study. 


Another  approach  would  be  to  look  for 
strikingly  unusual  deformities  In  heavily 
sprayed  areas  although  the  Comm.ssion  found 
none  reported  within  the  Ministry  of  Health 
system.  Still  another  type  of  survey  would 
focus  on  the  relative  frequencies  of  each  of 
several  commonly  Identified  malformations 
in  hospitals  conducting  pediatric  survey. 
Howev-er.  there  is  only  one  large  hospital  of 
this  type  and,  because  it  is  In  Salgcn.  ob- 
vious limitations  are  Imposed.  Its  records 
do  show  a  disproportionate  rise  in  1967  and 
19G8  of  two  anomalies,  cleft  palate  and  spina 
bifida.  It  would  be  Important  to  examine 
these  trends  more  closely.  Still,  this  could 
never  prove  a  causative  connection  with  her- 
bicides. Tlie  survey  approach  offers  little  hope 
of  proving  cr  di:;prov!ng  any  relation  between 
herbicide  exposure  and  the  incidence  of  birth 
defects  unless  one  can  find  sizeable  groups 
of  similar  people  living  under  similar  condi- 
tions, one  heavily  exposed  and  the  other 
not  exposed.  If  such  populations  exist  and 
can  be  studied.  It  would  be  worthwhile  to 
survey  children  at  various  ages  for  anoma- 
lies. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  can  learn  more 
about  this  subject  from  the  Indirect  approach 
of  determining  the  amounts  of  herbicide 
residues  in  the  diet  and  in  human  tissue, 
waiting  for  future  research  to  determine  the 
Implications,  If  any,  of  whatever  levels  are 
found. 

5.  Crop  Destruction. — Some  2,000  square 
kilometers  of  land  In  South  Vietnam  have 
been  sprayed  In  order  to  destroy  food  crops. 
It  has  been  authoritatively  estimated  that 
this  entailed  the  destruction  of  enough  food 
to  feed  approximately  600.000  persons  for  a 
year.  Our  observations  In  Vietnam  lead  us  to 
believe  that  precautions  to  avoid  destroying 
the  crops  of  Indigenous  civilian  populations 
have  been  a  failure  and  that  nearly  all  of  the 
food  destroyed  would  actually  have  been 
consumed  by  such  populations.  Even  so.  If 
the  affected  civilians  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country  or  If  they  lived  In 
food  surplus  areas,  the  impact  would  be  small 
compared  to  other  hardships,  since  the  food 
destroyed  amounts  to  less  than  two  percent 
of  the  national  crop  In  any  one  year.  How- 
ever, antlcrop  spraying  has  been  largely  con- 
fined to  the  food-scarce  Central  Highlands, 
the  entire  population  of  which  la  only  about 
one  million.  Most  of  these  are  Montagnards, 
tribal  peoples  racially  and  linguistically  dis- 
tinct from  the  lowland  Vietnamese.  These 
peoples  are  anlmlsts,  closely  tied  to  their 
land  by  tradition  and  religious  belief.  We  be- 
lieve the  anti-crop  program  may  have  had 
a  profound  Impact  on  a  large  fraction  of  the 
total  Montagnard  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  we  believe  this  to  be  a  point  for 
urgent  consideration.  As  for  retrospective 
studies,  these  could  best  be  done  by  one  or 
more  several  highly  respected  anthropologists 
who  have  spent  many  years  studying  and  liv- 
ing among  the  Montagnards. 

6.  Military  Considerations. — It  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  studies  undertaken  and 
recommended  by  the  Herbicide  Assessment 
Commission  are  after  the  fact  and  without 
reference  to  the  military  utUlty  or  deslrabU- 
Ity  of  the  use  of  herbicides.  Although  these 
are  certainly  matters  that  could  be  subjected 
to  study  and  evaluation,  this  would  be  com- 
pletely outside  the  assignment  given  the 
Commission  by  the  AAAS. 

Background  Material  Relevant  To  Pres- 
entations AT  THE  1970  Annual  Meeting 
OP  THE  AAAS — Herbicide  Assessment  Com- 
mission OF  THE  American  Association  for 
THE  Advancement  of  Science 

(By  Matthew  S.  Meselson,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.;  Arthur  H.  Westing, 
Windham  College,  Putney.  Vermont;  and 
John  D.  Constable,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Boston,  Mass.) 

The  observation  and  evaluations  of  the 
Herbicide  Assessment  Commission  are  those 


of  Its  individual  participants  and  should  not 
be  attributed  to  the  AAAS  or  any  of  Its  com- 
petent organizations. 

INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  nine  years,  approximately 
one-seventh  of  the  land"  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  treated  with  chemical  her- 
bicides In  order  to  reduce  vegetation  and  to 
destroy  food  crops  In  connection  with  mili- 
tary activities.  This  large  scale  application 
of  herbicides*  has  occasioned  concern  within 
the  sclentlflc  community  that  there  may  be 
serious  effects  on  the  land  and  people  of 
Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  large  areas  of  Ignor- 
ance have  prevented  any  satisfactory  evalua- 
tion of  the  possible  effects;  of  their  Implica- 
tions for  economic  and  health  planning  In 
Vietnam;  and  of  their  broader  implications 
regarding  the  use  of  herbicides. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  largest  organization  of  scler- 
tlsts  In  the  United  States,  has  sought  to 
encourage  and  participate  in  the  conduct 
of  a  systematic  on-site  study  of  the  effects 
of  herbicides  on  the  ecology  and  on  human 
welfare  In  South  Vietnam,  As  a  first  phase  of 
such  a  study,  the  AAAS  Board  of  Dlrertrrs, 
in  December  1969,  commissioned  the  prepnr- 
Ing  of  a  detailed  operational  plan  for  de- 
termining ".  .  .  the  short-term  and  long-tenn 
consequences  of  the  use  of  herbicides  on  the 
ecology  of  South  Vietnam  and  on  human 
welfare."  The  AAAS  Herbicide  Assessment 
Commission,  the  name  under  which  this 
AAAS  endeavor  Is  known,  began  its  work  in 
February  1970. 

Herbicides  have  'leen  widely  used  since 
World  War  II  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
for  such  beneficial  purposes  as  agilcultural 
and  aquatic  weed  control,  forest,  range,  and 
watershed  management,  and  the  clearing  of 
rights  of  way.  In  the  United  States,  about 
150  million  pounds  of  synthetic  organic 
herbicides  were  used  In  1665  to  treat  ap- 
proximately 140  million  acres,  one  four- 
teenth of  the  land  area  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, there  are  serious  difficulties  In  extra- 
polating this  backlog  of  experience  to  the 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  herbicides  in 
Vietnam. 

First  of  all,  the  choice  of  areas  to  be 
sprayed  la  based  on  very  different  considera- 
tions In  the  two  cases.  Domestically,  herbi- 
cides are  generally  used  to  improve  land 
values.  In  military  applications,  land  values 
are  clearly  not  of  prlmarj-  concern.  For  ex- 
ample, herlblcldes  are  vised  domestioally  to 
Improve  pine  forests  by  selectively  killing  le.ss 
desirable  species.  Militarily,  the  objective  of 
spraying  a  forest  Is  simply  to  remove  as 
much  cover  as  j>o6sible.  Again  herbicides  are 
used  In  farming  to  kill  weeds  but  In  war  they 
are  used  to  destroy  food  crops. 

Beyond  the  clear  differences  In  objectives 
between  civil  and  military  appUcatioixs  of 
herlblcldes,  there  are  several  additional  fac- 
tors which  limit  the  applicability  of  domestic 
exp>erlence  to  the  evaluation  of  {xjssible  ef- 
fects In  Vietnam.  Among  them  are:  (1)  little 
experience  with  the  application  cf  herbicides 
In  comparable  tropical  ecosystems;  (11)  little 
previous  attention  to  the  possible  ecological 
consequences  of  herbicide  applicatiou  over 
a  very  large  contiguous  area;  (HI)  limited 
experience  with  the  military  rate  of  applica- 
tion, which  is  more  than  ten  times  higher 
than  the  average  domestic  rate;  (Iv)  a 
meager  backlog  of  domestic  exf>erlence  with 
two  of  the  four  herbicides  that  are  used 
militarily;  (v)  no  monitoring  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  herbicides  or  herbicide  impurities  and 
breakdown  products  that  may  be  entering 
the  Vietnamese  diet;    and   (vl)    a  need   for 


•Herbicides  are  chemicals  Intended  to  kill 
or  reduce  vegetation.  When  they  cause  leaf 
fall,  with  or  without  killing  the  entire  plant, 
they  are  sometimes  called  defoliants.  We 
shall  use  the  more  general  term,  herbicides. 


more  Information  regarding  the  possible 
negative  medical  or  ecological  side  effects  of 
herbicides  even  as  they  are  used  domestically. 
l!.  this  last  repard.  It  m'lst  be  reniembc-red 
that  although  the  use  of  herbicides  is  very 
widespread  it  is  al.so  quite  recent,  more  or 
less  paralleling  and  now  exceeding  that  ot 
chemical  Insecticides. 

Direct  examination  of  herbicide-treated 
areas  in  Vietnam  by  qualified  scientists  has 
so  far  been  quite  limited.  However,  an  im- 
portant start  on  the  study  of  sprayed  lim- 
ber stands  was  made  during  1967  and  1968 
by  the  USAID  Forestry  Brauch.  On  the  basis 
of  aerial  observations.  It  was  estimated  that 
approximately  nine  thousand  square  kilo- 
meters of  forest  had  been  sprayed  by  mld- 
1967.  After  conducting  brief  ground  inspec- 
tions at  three  treated  sites  In  early  19G8, 
Dr.  Barry  Flamm.  Chief  of  the  Forestry 
Branch,  tentatively  concluded  that  while  a 
single  spraying  causes  10  to  20  percent  kill- 
ing cf  merchantable  trees,  two  treatments  In 
successive  years  kill  50  to  100  percent  In  the 
type  of  forest  studied.  An  Increase  in  grass 
cover  was  noted  in  sprayed  areas  and  It  was 
anticipated  that  bamboo  also  would  Increase. 
Flamm  s^uggested  further  studies  and  rec- 
ommended that  forest  reserves  receiving  two 
or  more  treatments  be  planned  for  reforesta- 
tion. 

During  1963  the  U.S.  Mission  In  Vietnam 
conducted  a  review  cf  various  aspects  of  the 
herbicide  program.  In  order  to  obtain  a  pre- 
liminary assessment  of  ecological  effects,  Dr, 
Fred  S,  Tschlrley  of  the  US,  Agricultural 
Research  Service  was  asked  to  participate. 
Tschirley,  a  botanist,  toured  Vietnam  from 
mld-Aprll  to  mid-March  1968  He  made  aerial 
observations  of  mangrove  forests  and  seml- 
deciduous  upland  forest  areas.  He  also  re- 
visli^-d  the  three  sites  established  by  Flamm 
and  came  to  the  same  conclusions  regarding 
the  effects  of  single  and  multiple  herbicide 
treatment  on  this  forest  Tschlrley  al.so  noted 
that  mangrove  species  are  killed  by  a  single 
treatment,  and  estimated  that  spraved  man- 
grove forests  might  return  to  their  original 
condition  In  approximately  twenty  years, 
Tschlrley  stressed  the  need  for  Information 
on  the  successlonal  behavior  of  herbicide- 
treated  Vietnamese  forests  and  strongly 
tnrged  the  Initiation  of  long-term  ecological 
re.search  after  the  cesatlon  of  hostilities. 

lu  March  1969  two  American  zoologists 
concerned  with  the  ecological  impact  of  her- 
bicides In  Vietnam,  Dr.  Gordon  H  Orlans  of 
the  University  of  Washington  and  Dr  Egbert 
W.  Pfelffer  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
visited  Vietnam  for  two  weeks  They  made 
aerial  observations  of  spraved  upland  forests 
and  also  Inspected  a  mangrove  area  bv  motor 
launch.  They  found  no  evidence  of  recolonlza- 
tton  along  the  shore  line  and  rejxirted  a  near 
absence  of  fructlvorous  and  1  insectivorous 
birds  In  the  sprayed  areas.  They  too.  strongly 
recommended  a  major  research  effort,  to  be 
conducted  Jointly  with  Vietnamese  scien- 
tists. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  AAAS 
CommLsslon.  our  work  was  conducted  in  sev- 
eral stages  Including  a  trip  to  Vietnam  In 
August  aiid  September  1970.  We  inspected 
several  types  of  herblclde-treated  areas  In 
order  to  acquire  Information  upon  which 
more  extensive  studies  cotUd  be  ba.sed  Our 
observations  extended  into  several  areas  not 
previously  studied  and.  In  certain  Instances, 
significantly  differed  with  prior  reports. 

Previously,  the  Oimmlsslon  conducted  a 
survey  of  the  relevant  literature  At  the 
same  time,  numerous  expert,s  and  officials  In 
various  fields  were  consulted  for  Informa- 
tion and  advice,  A  list  of  questions  for  j>oe- 
slble  study  was  drawn  up  and  circulated  for 
comment  to  over  200  individuals  and  agen- 
cies as  a  means  of  Identifying  impwrtant 
problems  and  building  a  base  of  information. 
Then,  in  June,  a  five-day  working  conference 
was  held  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts  In 
order  to  further  define  a  tractable  ntimber 
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peclfic  problems  for  systematic  study  and 
assist   In   planning   the   subsequent   tour 
Scuth  Vietnam.  The  conference  was  at- 
by  twenty-three  specialists  in  various 
Is    including    tropical    ecology,    forestry, 
cultural     economics,    microbiology,     soil 
nee.    plant    physiology,   herbicide    chem- 
y.  photogrametry,  medicine,  and  anthro- 
>gy.  Eleven  of  the  participants  had  varl- 
degrees  of  experience  In  Southeast  Asia. 
lough    all    were    present    as    private    In- 
duals,  they  Included  persons  from  unt- 
itles  In   the  United   States  and   abroad. 
Industry,  and  from  several  departments 
;he   U.S.   Government. 
Vietnam,  our  objectives  were  to  Improve 
identification    of    important    problems 
study   and    to   determine    the    facilities, 
ihods,  and  geographical  areas  that  would 
most  suitable   for   future   work.   We   at- 
to  obtain  enough  specific  Informa- 
and  experience  to  partly  bridge  the  gap 
veen  the  very  limited  picture  of  the  sit- 
on  available  from  reading  and  consulta- 
In   the  United  States  and  actual   con- 
3ns  as  they  exist  In  Vietnam.  In  fact,  we 
able  to  make  some  specific  observations 
should   be  of  value  even  at   this   pre- 
!  stage. 
Although   we   went   to   Vietnam   as    inde- 
sclentlsts  on   behalf  of   the   AAAS. 
vere  given  the  full  official  support  of  the 
Mission  and  of  the  Government  of  the 
of    Vietnam,    who    showed    their 
with  the  problem  by  supplying  let- 
of  Introduction  and  every  assistance  in 
on    and    In    the    provinces.    Our    living 
ters,  office  facilities  and  ground  trans- 
were  generously  and  expeditiously 
by   the   U.S.   Agency   for   Interna- 
1  Development.  Extremely  valuable  hell- 
r   overflights  and   other  air  trips  were 
by  USAID.  the  American  Embassy, 
especially,    by    the    U.S.    Military    As- 
Command.   However,   our   Itinerary 
dally  activities  were  decided  upon  solely 
Jurselves. 

consulted  with  Vietnamese  university 

ministry  specialists  in  botany,  zoology, 

science,   agronomy,  chemistry,   forestry. 

medicine.  We  made  several   field  trips 

Vietnamese    professors    and    graduate 

We  interviewed  numerous  farmers 

village  officials  for  first  hand  informa- 

on  herbicide  effects.  We  conducted  aerial 

ground  Inspections  of  herbicide  treated 

untreated  areas  and  conducted  studies 

dosslble  health   and  congenital   anomaly 

IS  In  selected  regions.  Pood-chaln  com- 

and  human  sample  materials  were 
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:and  and  peoples  or  south  Vietnam 

Scuth  Vietnam  occupies  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  Southeast  Asian  Peninsula 
and  has  a  crescent-shaped  area  of  170.000 
kilometers.  It  is  about  1.300  kllom- 
long,  extending  from  8 '33'  to  17="  north 
Jde.  Its  average  width  Is  about  150  kll- 
falling  between  about  104'  and  109' 
longitude.  To  the  west  lie  Laos  and  Cam- 
,  to  the  east  the  South  China  Sea. 
~f(^ulations:  The  1970  population  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  estimated  to  be  17.5  million,  con- 
•ated  U\  the  southern  third  of  the  coun- 
In  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern 
More  than  80  percent  are  ethnically 
iiamese.  The  largest  minority  are  the 
of  Montagnards.  a  group  of  trl- 
F  eoples  racially  and  linguistically  distinct 
the  ethnic  Vietnamese.  Estimated  to 
jer  approximately  one  million,  the  Mon- 
irds  are  distributed  throughout  the  up- 
land areas  In  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the 
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G4pgraphic  Regions:  South  Vietnam  Is  dl- 

,e  Into  four  main  physiographic  r^lons. 

Mekong   Delta   region   constitutes    the 

iiernmost  quarter,  extending  over  about 

square  kilometers  with  about  5  million 


inhabitants.  Flat  and  often  marshy.  It  is  dis- 
sected by  the  five  arms  of  the  Mekong  River, 
several  lesser  rivers,  and  many  navigable 
streams  and  canals  along  which  the  rural 
population  Is  concentrated.  The  rivers  are  so 
sediment-laden  that  in  some  places  the  coa.st- 
llne  advances  by  as  much  as  75  meters  per 
year 

The  very  fertile  central  part,  where  most  of 
the  Delta  population  live,  Is  the  principal  rice 
production  area  In  Vietnam  and  also  is  a  ma- 
jor source  of  coconut,  banana,  and  other 
fruits.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Delta, 
extending  trom  the  Cambodian  frontier, 
there  lies  an  extensive,  poorly  drained  marsh, 
the  Plain  of  Reeds,  Mangrove  forests  line 
much  of  the  coast  of  the  Delta  and  occupy 
two  particularly  large  areas,  the  Camau  Pen- 
insula In  the  far  south,  and  the  U  Minh  For- 
est In  the  west. 

The  Mekong  Terrace  region  constitutes  a 
wide  band  lying  north  of  the  Delta  region, 
extending  from  Cambodia  to  the  sea.  Its  area 
is  about  30.000  square  kilometers.  Somewhat 
more  elevated  than  the  Delta  but  still  mostly 
flat,  this  region  is  heavily  forested  In  the 
north  and  mostly  cleared  for  farming  In  the 
south.  It  possesses  a  wide  variety  of  soils  and 
drainage  conditions,  supporting  not  only  rice 
but  many  other  crops.  Including  fruits,  fibres, 
sugar  and  rubber.  The  population  Is  approxi- 
mately six  million,  half  of  It  in  Saigon  and  Its 
environs.  Two  of  the  principal  rivers  of  this 
region,  the  Saigon  and  the  Dong  Nal.  Join 
Just  south  of  Saigon  and  then  branch  Into  a 
complex  of  meandering  channels  in  a  man- 
grove forest  known  as  the  Rung  Sat.  One  of 
these  channels  Is  the  main  shipping  route 
linking  Saigon  to  the  South  China  Sea. 

The  Highland  region  of  South  Vietnam, 
occupying  about  65.000  .square  kilometers 
but  containing  only  about  a  million  people, 
extends  northward  from  the  Terrace  region 
all  the  way  to  the  demilitarized  zone  which 
divides  Vietnam  at  the  seventeenth  parallel. 
On  the  east  It  is  bounded  by  the  Truong-Son 
range,  which  rises  steeply  out  of  the  coastal 
plain,  and  on  the  west  by  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  The  Trjong-Son  slopes  gradually  to 
the  west  forming  an  area  of  rugged  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  penetrated  in  places  by 
low  plains  opening  lnt<j  Cambodia. 

As  recently  as  twenty  years  ago  this  region 
was  Inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Montag- 
nards, Even  now.  after  a  major  influx  of  low- 
land Vietnamese,  the  Montagnards  constitute 
more  than  half  of  the  population. 

Most  of  the  Highland  region  is  forested. 
There  are  also  large  areas  covered  with  grass, 
brush,  or  bamboo.  A  large  fraction  of  the 
forest  Is  kept  at  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment by  the  Montagnard  practice  known  as 
swldden  agrlcultiu-e.  The  forest  Is  cut  and 
burned,  farmed  for  rice,  vegetables,  and  other 
crops  for  two  or  more  years  until  the  land 
loses  its  productivity,  and  then  allowed  to  lie 
fallow  for  several  years  before  the  cvcle  is 
repeated. 

Although  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
highland  region  are  subsistence  farmers, 
there  is  intensive  commercial  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  coffee,  tea  and  rubber  In 
some  areas.  The  large-scale  production  of 
vegetables  for  the  Saigon  market  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dalat  is  particularly  noteworthy. 
The  Coastal  Plains  region,  covering  about 
25.000  square  kilometers,  is  a  narrow  strip 
located  between  the  mountaiiis  and  the  sea, 
extending  from  the  Mekong  Terrace  region 
north  to  the  seventeeth  parallel.  The  strip 
Is  constricted  in  several  places  where 
branches  of  the  Truong-Son  ranae  reach 
nearly  to  the  sea,  forming  a  series  of  large 
coastal  plains.  The  population  is  approxi- 
mately four  million.  Little  of  the  region  Is 
forested,  most  of  It  being  planted  to  rice, 
manioc,  sweet  potato,  peanuts,  and  sugar 
cane. 

Clirnate:  South  Vietnam  has  a  warm  hu- 
mid climate.  The  mean  temperature  is  25- 
27'  C  and  the  average  yearly  precipitation  is 


approximately  150  to  300  cm,  depending  on 
location.  The  seasonal  range  of  temperatures 
is  not  large,  less  than  5°  C  In  most  places. 
Precipitation,  however.  Is  subject  to  great 
seasonal  variations.  In  all  regions  except  the 
Coastal  Plains,  the  wettest  season  occurs  In 
the  summer  when  the  prevailing  winds  are 
southwesterly,  bringing  warm  humid  air  from 
the  Gulf  of  Slam  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
During  this  time  the  rains  are  usually  not 
steady,  but  occur  as  heavy  afternoon  show- 
ers. A  pronounced  dry  season  occurs  during 
the  winter,  when  the  wind  Is  generally  from 
the  northeast.  On  the  Coastal  Plains,  the  dry 
season  starts  late  In  the  winter  and  lasts  ap- 
proximately half  the  year.  In  this  region, 
rainfall  Is  highest  In  the  autumn,  with  serl-'" 
ous  flooding  m  some  years.  In  the  late 
autumn,  the  entire  east  coast  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  subject  to  typhoons  coming  from  the 
South  China  Sea. 

Land  Cover:  The  cover  types  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  estimated  to  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

,  Square 

f°''^st:  kilometers 

Hardwood 100.000 

Mangrove    2.  800 

Rear  mangrove 2  000 

Rubber '_       i[  000 

Pine   1  800 
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Approximate      total,      forest 

area    107.600 

Other: 
Brush  wood,  coffee,  and  tea  planta- 
tions   11,000 

Crops 37,000 

Savannah   1,300 

Dune  grass  and  trees 1,100 

Swamps  and  marshes 8,500 

Urban  areas 100 

Water  and  unaccounted 7.  200 


Total   area 173,800 

Under  the  designation  "forest"  are  Included 
all  lands  with  trees  whose  crowns  cover  more 
than  twenty  percent  of  the  area.  Only  about 
half  of  the  total  forest  area  Is  stocked  with 
trees  of  sufficient  size  for  commercial  logging. 
Thus,  the  area  covered  by  merchantable 
hardwoods  Is  approximately  50,000  square 
kilometers.  Of  this,  about  two-thirds  Is  In  the 
Central  Highlands  and  one-third  In  the  Me- 
kong Terrace  region  in  a  broad  arc  extending 
across  the  country  north  of  Saigon. 

Administrative  Divisions  and  Military  Re- 
gions: South  Vietnam  is  administratively  di- 
vided Into  forty-four  provinces,  plus  six 
autonomous  municipalities.  Each  province  Is 
divided  Into  a  number  of  districts  which  are 
subdivided  Into  villages.  Each  village  contains 
several  hamlets. 

For  military  purposes,  provinces  are 
grouped  Into  four  MUltary  regions,  formerly 
known  as  Corps  Tactical  Zones.  Military  Re- 
gions III  and  IV  generally  correspond  to  the 
Mekong  Terrace  and  the  Mekong  Delta  re- 
gions, respectively.  The  northernmost  five 
provinces  comprise  Military  Region  I.  while 
the  twelve  remaining  provinces  to  the  south 
make  up  Military  Region  II,  both  regions  in- 
clude highlands  and  coastal  plains. 

MH-rrART     tJSE     OF     HEBBICXDES     IN     SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

The  military  use  of  herbicides  in  South 
Vietnam  began  on  an  experimental  scale  In 
1961.  It  became  operational  In  1962  with 
the  aerial  spraying  of  twenty  square  kilo- 
meters of  forest  and  three  square  kilometers 
of  crop  land.  Much  of  the  spraying  that  year 
was  conducted  In  the  mangrove  forests  of 
the  Camau  peninsula,  at  the  southern  ex- 
termlty  of  the  country.  In  successive  years, 
the  use  of  herbicides  grew  rapidly,  reaching 
a  peak  In  1967  and  then  declining  somewhat 
In  1968  and  1969.  Data  for  1970  Is  not  yet 
available.  An  estimate  of  the  area  treated  In 
each  year  through  1969  is  as  follows: 
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Year 

Acres 

Square 
(1  km2- 

kilometers 
=  247  acres) 

Forest  land 

Cropland 

Tofal 

Forest 
land 

Cropland 

Total 

1962. 
1963 

4.940 

24.700 

741 

247 

10,  374 

65,  949 

101.517 

221.312 

5  681 

24.947 

93.  860 

221.559 

842.764 

1.707,578 

20 

100 

338 

630 

3.001 

6.018 

3 

1 

42 

267 

421 

896 

23 

IQl 

1964 

83  486 

380 

1965 
1966 
1967. 

155.610 

741.247 

1,486.446 

897 
3  422 
6.914 

Acres 


Square  kilometers 
(1  kmJ  =  247  acres) 


Year 

Forest  land 

Cropland 

Tola! 

Forest 
land 

Cropland 

Total 

1968. 
1969. 

1970. 

....    1,267,110 

....    1,221.415 

(') 

63. 726 
65. 700 

(!) 

1.330.836 
1.287.115 
(?)  - 

5.130 
4,945 

258 
266 

5.388 
5211 

Total 1.984,954 


529.566     5,514,410       20.182 


2,lb4 


22, 336 


1  The  number  ol  acres  treated  is  calculated  by  multiplying  ttie  gallons  ot  herbicide  u^eJ  by  cie- 
thifd.  This  procedure  is  based  o-i  the  lactthat  the  average  spraying  rate  is  taken  to  be  approximately 
3  gallons  per  acre  ol  delcliated  swalti  produced  The  quantity  ol  herbicide  used  is  known  rather 
accurately  but  the  estimation  ol  the  average  area  ol  the  spray  swath  could  be  somewhat  in  error 
For  example,  records  ol  actual  spiay  flights  suggest  that  at  least  under  some  conditions  approxi- 
mately 1.4  acres  ol  swath  are  produced  for  each  3  gallons  ot  herbicide  sprayed  The  total  area 
estimates  given  here  are  subject  to  at  least  i  additional  corrections  Howevsr,  neither  is  very 
great.  First,  the  calculated  areas  should  be  increased  to  take  account  ol  spraying  by  helicopters 


and  by  ground  eauipment  This  is  not  included  in  the  estimates  given  in  the  table  which  refer 
only  to  spraying  done  by  C  i?3  lixed-wing  aircraft  Judging  from  the  reported  total  amount  ot 
herbicide  used  by  all  typ»5  cl  equipment  in  1968  and  1969  it  appears  that  no  more  than  20  percent 
was  applied  by  means  other  than  C-123  aircralt.  Second,  the  calculated  areas  should  be  reduced 
by  a  Isctcr  rst:mited  as  at  Ifsst  16  peicent,  because  ol  the  fact  that  some  areas  have  been  treated 
mere  than  once  As  these  two  corrections  tend  to  cancel  each  other,  and  as  ne,thet  Is  very  great, 
they  are  not  taken  .rto  account  m  the  table. 
:  Data  not  yet  available. 


Herbicides  Used  in  Vietnam.  Three  different 
formulations  account  for  nearly  all  of  the 
herbicides  disseminated  In  Vietnam.  They  are 
known  by  the  designations  Orange,  White, 
and  Blue  corresponding  to  the  color  of  the 
stripe  painted  around  the  55-gallon  drugs  In 
which  they  are  shipped  from  the  United 
States.  They  are  used  In  Vietnam  as  received, 
without  dilution.  Their  compositions  as  well 
as  that  of  agent  Purple,  an  early  formulation 
very  similar  to  Orange,  are  shown  In  Table  1. 

Table  1. — Military  Herbicides 
Agent  Orange:  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T: 

Active  Ingredients:  A  1:1  mixture  of  the 
n-butyl  esters  of  2,4-dlchlorophenoxyacetlc 
acid  and  2,4,5-trlchlorophenoxyacetlc  acid. 

Concentrations:  4.1  and  4.4  Ib./gal. 

Application:  Undiluted  at  3  gal. /acre. 
Agent  White:  2,4-D  and  Picloram 

Active  Ingredients:  A  4:1  mixture  of  the 
trl-iso-propanolamlne  salts  of  2,4-D  and 
4-amino-3.5,6-trlchloro-plcollnlc  acid  In 
water. 

Concentrations:  2.0  and  0.54  lb./ gal. 

Application:  Undiluted  at  3  gal. /acre. 

Agent  Blue:  Cacodylic  Acid 

Active  Ingredients:  A  6:1  mixture  of  so- 
dium dimethyl  arsenate  and  dimethyl  arsenic 
acid  in  water. 

Concentration:  3.1  Ib./gal. 

Application:  Undiluted  at  3  gal./acre. 

Orange  has  been  the  most  extensively  used, 
accounting  for  approximately  sixty  percent  of 
all  herbicide  consumption  In  Vietnam.  It  Is 
an  undiluted  mixture  of  the  n-lsobutyl  esters 
of  2.4-D  and  2.4. 5-T.  Orange  acts  as  both  a 
defoliant  and  a  systemic  plant  killer  on 
broadleafed  and  woody  vegetation.  It  has 
been  used  mainly  for  forest  clearing  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  for  crop  destruction.  In  tropical 
dlcotyledenous  forests,  leaf  fall  occurs  In 
three  to  six  weeks  after  application,  with 
surviving  trees  or  branches  refoUatlng  within 
a  year.  Similar  formulations  are  knovim  on 
the  domestic  herbicide  market  under  the 
generic  name  of  brush  killers.  One  of  these, 
differing  slightly  from  Orange  by  containing 
isobutyl  2,4,5-T  as  an  additional  Ingredient 
was  used  In  Vietnam  until  1965  under  the 
name  Purple,  The  use  of  Orange  was  ordered 
stopped  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
April  1970,  because  of  concern  arising  from 
tests  on  laboratory  animals  showing  commer- 
cial samples  of  2,4,5-T  to  be  teratogenic. 

The  next  most  commonly  used  herbicide  is 
agent  White,  a  water  solution  of  the  trl- 
Isopropanolamlne  salts  of  2,4-D  and  picloram, 
together  with  surfactants  and  a  rust  Inhibi- 
tor. Accounting  for  approximately  thirty  per- 
cent of  total  herbicide  consumption,  It  was 
first  Introduced  In  quantity  In  1967  when 
the  military  demand  for  Orange  outstripped 
the  U.S.  production  capacity  for  2,4,5-T. 
White  Is  mainly  used  for  forest  clearing,  giv- 
ing somewhat  longer  lasting  results  than 
Orange.   Similar   formulations   are   used   In 


the  U.S.  for  spraying  power  line  rights  of 
way,  althougn  picloram  Is  not  permitted  for 
agricultural  applications. 

Agent  Blue  is  a  water  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt  of  cacodylic  acid  {sodium  di- 
methyl arsenate),  plus  surfactants,  rust  In- 
hibitor, and  antlfoam.  It  makes  up  somewhat 
less  than  ten  percent  of  all  herbicide  used. 
It  acts  to  desiccate  or  dry  out  vegetation 
with  which  It  comes  Into  contact.  It  Is  more 
effective  on  grasses  than  Orange  or  White  and 
acts  more  rapidly,  withering  all  types  of 
vegetation  within  a  few  days.  It  is  xised  both 
for  defoliation  and  for  crop  destruction,  par- 
ticularly against  rice. 

Picloram,  2,4-D,  and  2,4,5-T  are  all  known 
as  plant  growth  regulators  and  cause  similar 
physiological  responses.  Including  defoliation, 
stimulation  of  growth,  Induction  of  callus 
formation,  and  striking  changes  in  the 
shapes  of  stems,  fruits,  leaves,  and  other 
plant  parts.  These  herbicides  may  be  ab- 
sorbed either  through  the  leaves  or  the  roots. 
Under  some  conditions,  herbicide  deposited 
on  the  leaves  causes  them  to  fall  before 
enough  is  transported  to  cause  systemic  poi- 
soning of  the  entire  plant.  In  such  cases  the 
plant  often  rec»vers.  The  biochemical  mecha- 
nisms of  action  of  these  chemicals  are  un- 
known. In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  research. 
However,  the  main  cause  of  plant  death  fol- 
lowing systemic  poisoning  appears  to  be 
unbalanced  growth  of  tissue,  particularly 
phloem,  resulting  in  blockage  of  nutrient 
flow,  and  In  the  formation  of  lesions  vulner- 
able to  microbial  infection. 

Method  of  Application.  Herbicide  spraying 
In  Vietnam  Is  done  by  fixed-wing  aircraft, 
helicopters,  and  various  types  of  ground 
equipment.  The  principal  means  of  applica- 
tion has  been  the  twin-engine  C-123  cargo 
aircraft.  Between  January  1962  and  Janu- 
ary 1969,  C-123S  made  more  than  19,000  In- 
dividual spray  flights.  The  aircraft  is  fitted 
with  a  950-gallon  tank  from  which  the  liquid 
herbicide  Is  pumped  at  approximately  250 
gallons  per  minute  to  spray  booms  under 
each  wing  and  to  a  third  boom  at  the  tall. 
It  is  discharged  through  thirty-two  nozzles 
of  9.5  millimeter  Internal  diameter  distrib- 
uted along  the  three  booms.  When  the  herbi- 
cide hits  the  alrstream,  it  Is  dispersed  Into 
droplets  having  a  mass  mean  diameter  of 
0.35  mlllmeters.  One  aircraft  prodvices  a 
rather  sharply  defined  swath  of  affected 
vegetation  approximately  85  meters  wide  and 
15  kilometers  long,  depending  somewhat  on 
operating  conditions.  Records  of  individual 
spray  flights  suggest  that  some  swaths  are 
up  to  100  meters  wide  and  18  kilometers  long. 
Standard  operating  conditions  are  an  air 
speed  of  240  kilometers  per  hour  and  an  alti- 
tude of  50  meters  above  tree  top  level. 

In  order  to  minimize  Inadvertent  appli- 
cations from  drift  and  volatilization,  spraying 
Is  not  supposed  to  be  done  when  wind  speed 


exceeds  15  kilometers  per  hour  or  tempera- 
ture exceeds  29"  C  Calculations  based  on 
assumed  drop  size  distributions  suggest  that 
even  with  a  15  kilometer  per  hour  wind,  drift 
should  not  be  an  Important  problem  beyond 
about  3  kilometers  from  the  line  of  appli- 
cation. However,  the  actual  drop  size  dis- 
tribution for  the  C-123  equipment  has  not 
been  measured  m  the  field 

Aerial  spraying  by  helicopter  is  dor,e  by 
the  UH-1  "Huey"  aircraft  mounting  a  200 
gallon  tank.  For  crop  destruction  missions. 
the  application  rate  Is  sometimes  reduced 
to  about  half  the  value  delivered  by  C-123. 
since  even  about  1  gallon  of  Blue  per  acre 
Is  enough  to  prevent  the  maturation  of  rice. 

Location  of  fierbicide  applications.  No 
systematic  and  detailed  information  on  the 
locations  of  herbicide  spraying  In  Vietnam 
has  been  made  generally  available  However. 
the  U.S.  Army  Chemical  Staff  in  Salmon  has 
kept  a  log  for  each  C-123  mission  since  July 
1965.  Records  for  spraying  before  that  time 
may  l)e  on  file  In  official  archives  kept  in 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  and  St  Louis.  Missouri. 
The  lop  in  Saigon  includes  the  data  most 
relevant  to  any  study  of  herbicide  effects. 
These  are  the  dates  and  map  ccKirdinates  of 
spraying  the  t\"pe  of  herbir-ide.  and  the  quan- 
tity actually  sprayed.  Map  coordinates  are 
given  to  the  nearest  100  meters  .^t  present, 
this    Information    Is    classil^ed    Confidential, 

Although  truly  satisfactory  InformHtion  is 
unavailable  at  pre.sent.  it  is  possible  to  put 
together  a  rough  idea  of  the  amount  of  ter- 
rain of  dllTereiit  types  that  has  been  spravfd 
and  of  the  location  of  the  principal  areas 
of  heavy  e.xposure.  This  has  been  d^me  on 
the  basis  of  published  information  and  HPrlal 
observations  made  by  ourselves  and  by 
others- 

Tropical  Harduoods.  The  greatest  expendi- 
ture of  herbicides  in  Vietnam  has  been  on 
fairly  mature  tropical  hardwood  forest. 
Famm  places  the  area  of  such  forest  sprayed 
through  1969  at  13.500  square  kilometers, 
about  a  third  of  it  sprayed  more  than  once. 
Hardwood  forests  of  one  kind  or  another  and 
in  varl'.nis  conditions  make  up  about  nine- 
tenths  of  forested  land  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  forestry  services  of  the  French  colonial 
government  estimated  the  total  area  of  eco- 
nomically valuable  hardwood  forests  at 
50,000  square  kilometers,  leaving  out  forests 
that  were  badly  degraded,  very  young,  or 
located  on  particularly  Inaccessible  moun- 
tain terrain  A  recent  estimate  of  the  total 
hardwood  forest  estate,  based  on  low  re,solu- 
tlon  aerial  photography  and  on  U.S.  Army 
terrain  travel  difficulty  maps  Is  100.000 
square  kilometers  However,  this  Includes  a 
large  fraction  of  the  forest  In  the  central 
highlands  that  Is  kept  at  a  ven,"  early  suc- 
cesslona!  stage  by  swldden  agriculture  An 
Intermediate  vaUie.  about  75.000  square 
kilometers,  can  be  estimated  from  a  vegeta- 
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map  published   by  the  Government  of 

nam.    As   a   rough    approximation    then, 

appears  that  some  twenty  percent  of  the 

atlveiy  mature  liardwoud  forest  has  bee.i 

■id  v.-lih  herbicides,  a  third  of  It  more 

n  o.".ce. 

ngrove    and    Rear    Mangrove.    To    the 

thwest  of  Saigon,  and  along  much  of  the 

t  of  the  Delta,  are  dense  man-rrove  for- 

coverlng  about  3.000  square  kilometers. 

■rdlng   tn  T-chlrley,   about   one-'hlrd  of 

.  forest  type  had  been  sprayed  by  the  end 

967.  Witn  c,  ntinued  her':3;':;de  operations 

he  Delta,  the  proportion  Is  now  probably 

e  to  one  half,  Inland  from  the  mangroves 

the  western  part  of  the  Delta  are  nearly 

30   square  kilometers  of  forests  of  Mela- 

ca    leurarien(^ron.    sometimes   called   rear 

n~rove    We  are  unaware  of  how  much  If 

y.  of   this   forest  type   has   been   sprayed. 

':tnp  Spraying.  A?iJe  from  blocks  of  forest 

•hln    w'Tlch    herblde.T    have    been    exten- 

elv    applied,    a    cnnslderable    amount    of 

avm^  has  been  done  ;n  .short  narrow  strips 

'tered  v-.-idely  throughout  Scu'h  Vletmm. 

rip  fas  opposed  to  bloc)  spraylni?  has  been 

'^e  alone:  roadsides,  perimeters  of  military 

;talIatlons  and  also  in  forests.  In  the  Delta. 

has   been  done   along   canals   and   rivers! 

hough  much  of  it  has  been  accomplished 

C-12!^3,  a  larc-e  fraction  has  been  done  by 

Icopters  and  therefore  mv  njt  ha-e  been 

itematloally  recorded. 

:rop  Destruction    Finally,  somewhat  more 

2,000  square  kilometers  of  cro.piand  is 

orted  to  have  been  sprayed.  If  little  of  thl.s 

Includes  respraying.  It  would  represent 

t  five  percent  of  the  38.000  square  kil- 

eters  of  crop   land  In  South   Vietnam  of 

ich  a  Uttie  over  two  percent  was  sprayed 

•he  peak  year  of  1967.  Beln?  located 'al- 

st  entirely  in  the  central  highlands,  rather 

in  on  more  productive  soil,  the  percentage 

the  total  national  crop  production  affected 

lid  be  le.=s  'h?.n  the  percenta=:e  of  South 

tnamese  farmland  that  has  been  spra^•ed 

vever,  only  about  a  t-enth  of  South  Vlet- 

•s  farm  land  is  in  the  highlands,  so  that 

In    this   region    a   considerable   fraction 

the  farmland  has  been  sprayed. 

:3iciPE  Toxicotor.Y:  stillbirths  .^nd  birth 

-FFC-rs      HAC     OBSERV.ATIONS     AND     PROBLEMS 
1  'OS    STT'DY 

"he  foiiowln?  Is  an  analvMs  of  the  work 
"h  was  done  by  the  HAC  in  the  evalua- 

of  the  feaslbilitv  of  demonstrating  any 
nge  In  the  pattern  of  births  in  Vietnam 
ch  might  have  resulted  from  the  exposure 
some  of  the  Vietnamese  population  to 
5-T.  or  Its  contaminant  dloxln.  agents 
ch  have  been  reported  to  be  teratogenic 
'^r  certain   laboratory  conditions  in  cer- 

anlmals. 

Indeed  any  such  effects  of  the  2.4.5-T 

■sure  on  the  Vietnamese  population  are 

be  detected,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 

''"  these  In  at  least  four  ways,  looking 
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Changes  In  the  occurrence  of  malforma- 
)S  and  or  stillbirths  In  a  relatively  stable 
"^ul.atlon. 

Changes  In  the  frequency  of  any  of  the 

■  common  Identifiable  malformations  In 

tion  to  other  common  malformations. 

The  relatively  sudden  appearance  of  an 

rwlse   very  rare  or  unknown   deformity 

Jignlflcant  numbers   (the  classical  prevl- 

example     being     thalidomide     Induced 

ph^omella). 

Changes  In  the  Incidence  of  specific  ab- 

■alltles,     anatomical    or    biologic,     that 

been  shown  to  result  from  laboratory 

iments  with  2-4-5.T  in  animals. 

C  onsideration  will  be  given  to  each  of  these 

pof^lbllltles.  All  of  them  are  somewhat  dif- 

to  examine  precisely  but  numbers  two 

three  are,  we  believe,  subject  to  rela- 

Iv  preci.-e  evaluation  evpn  u-^der  wartime 

iitlons  In  Vietnam,   while  the   first   and 

are  a  great  deal  more  difficult  to  eluci- 

.  These  methods  of  study  are  all  subject 
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to  very  significant  limitations,  some  of  which 
are  now  presented. 

Si~e  and  AccessihUity  of  the  Population 
Exposed  D.rccHy  to  lli;rhicides.  Although,  as 
frequently  noted  throughout  this  report 
precLse  information  as  to  all  the  locations  of 
herbicide  sprayin-  has  not  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  HAC;  and  it  is  therefore  diffioult 
•o  be  cer-ain  how  much  defoliation  has  in 
fact  been  done  In  more  densely  populated 
areas,  it  nevertheless  appears  to  be  true  rh.it 
the  bulk  of  Agent  Orange  iL-ed  in  Vietnam 
has  been  sprayed  in  relatively  remote  and 
sp.arsely  populated  areas  of  man.-rove  and 
other  forests.  This  figure  is  particularly  hard 
to  estLmate  since  the  crop  destruction  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  In  more  populated  are  'S 
and  although  Agent  Blue  (without  2  4  5-T) 
has  been  favored  for  this,  Agent  Orange  has 
also  been  used. 

The  population  directlv  exposed  to  2  4  5-T 
presumably  does  not  exceed  five  percent  (and 
may  even  be  one  percent  or  less)  of  the  tMal 
population  of  Vietnam,  although  this  must 
be  more  accuratelv  determined  from  precl'^e 
spray  da'a.  This  factor  alone  strikin^-ly  di- 
lutes any  apparent  effects  of  the  spravlii:^  on 
birth  statistics  when  those  directlv  exposed 
are  added  to  the  total  statLstics  of  the  coun- 
try, but  this  effect  Is  even  more  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  this  population  Is 
necess.irily  in  remote  and  usuallv  insecure 
areas  and  therefore  Information  regardin-^ 
medical  effects.  If  anv,  can  only  be  graduallv 
expected  to  filter  out  from  the  sites  of  direct 
exposure.  An  unknown  proportion,  but  prob- 
ably quite  significant,  of  the  exposed  popu- 
lation, consists  of  Montagnard  people  whose 
births  are  normally  at  home  or  in  villages 
and  are  rarely  recorded  In  the  Government 
Of  Vietnam  m.edlcal  system  or  allowed  for  in 
the  GVN'  statistics. 

Status  of  Records:  Availability  and  Ar. 
curacy.  In  -encral,  maternitv  record.^  are  In 
som.e  respeots  among  the  most  reliable  avail- 
able to  the  field  investigator  in  Vietnam 
Traditionally,  midwifery  in  Vietnam  has  been 
strictly  independent  and.  emplovlng  female 
m.ldwives,  has  been  rather  less  siibject  to 
chance  of  per.sonr.el  than  has  the  rest  of  the 
Vietnamese  health  sy.st-m.  In  all  hospitals  or 
dispensaries  staffed  by  a  midwife,  whether 
national  or  rural,  a  dally  record  book  Is  kept 
in  which  all  deliveries  are  recorded  It  Is 
agreed  by  almost  all  observers  that  th's 
record,  providing  the  original  has  not  been 
lost.  Is  rea.sonably  accurate  as  far  as  the 
limited  information  it  contains.  Thus,  it  is 
cur  feeling  that  almost  complete  accuracy  is 
available  concerning  the  number  of  births 
sex  of  the  children,  weight  of  the  newborn 
and  whether  or  not  the  Infant  survived  In 
theory,  obstetrl.-al  abnormalities  or  Infant 
malformations  are  recorded.  If  these  are  posi- 
tively noted  in  a  record,  then  thev  are  reli- 
able, at  least  within  the  d'agnostic  arumen 
of  the  midwife  recording  them,  but,  as  will 
be  shown  subsequently  a  negative  record  Ls 
of  no  significance  what.soever.  It  is  our  belief 
that  within  these  simple  statistics,  the  ac- 
curacy of  provincial  haspitals,  district  hos- 
pitals, and  village  dispensaries  Is  comparable 
This  assumption  may  not  be  strictlv  true  and 
is  sublect  to  factors  such  as  the  desirabllitv 
of  registration  of  living  children,  which 
might  lead  to  the  concealment  of  a  still- 
birth or  neonatal  death;  or  the  reluctance 
of  village  or  district  midwlves  to  report 
large  numbers  of  stillbirths  when  transfer 
of  difficult  cases  to  the  provincial  hospital 
is  expected  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  None- 
theless, the  uniform  agreement  of  numerous 
Vietnamese  doctors  and  midwlves  with  whom 
we  consulted  that  this  reporting  Is  usually 
reliable,  supports  our  opinion.  In  the  capital 
area  (Saigon-Gia  Dinh)  modern  statistical 
methods  have  been  introduced,  particularly 
at  Tu-Du,  and  increasing  accuracy  Is  re- 
flected thereby. 

The  Vietnamese  Health  System.  The  Mln- 
isiry  of  Health  provision  for  the  medical  care 


of  the  people  of  Vietnam  is  through  a  system 
of  rather  strictly  graded  medical  facilities  A 
village  will  often,  but  not  always,  contain  a 
dispensary  of  extreme  simplicity  staffed  by 
a  rural  health  worker  and  or  midwife  with 
only  a  few  moaths  training.  Nonetheless  In 
one  province  studied  by  the  HAC  nearlv 
twice  (te  many  births  were  recorded  in  village 
dispensaries  as  m  the  provincial  hospital  for 
a  comparable  period. 

All  district  capitals  have  a  dispensary  and 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  HAC  it  was 
reported  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  that  all 
of  the=e  were  at  least  partially  staffed.  Per- 
sonnel usually  Include  national  health  work- 
ers and  midwlves,  many 'of  whom  are  well 
trained,  but  these  facilities  do  not  normally 
have  a  doctor  available  and  except  for  de- 
liveries usually  do  not  have  in-patient 
facilities.  In  the  province  studied  in  detail 
by  the  HAC  the  district  dispensaries  deliv- 
ered .somewhat  fewer  children  than  the 
provincial  hospital. 

All  provincial  capitals  have  a  hospital  with 
doctors  as  well  as  nationally  trained  nurses 
and  midwlves.  There  is  a  very  wide  range 
of  quality  among  these  facilities  and  some 
overlap,  with  certain  district  dispensaries 
better  staffed  and  equipped  than  some  pro- 
vincial hospitals.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
medical  facilities  In  the  larger  ctles,  not 
provincial  capitals,  including  DaNang  and 
.Saigon.  These  Include  specialty  hospitals  and 
In  general,  the  best  facilities  in  the  country. 

Because  of  their  accessibility  and  concen- 
tration of  more  Interesting  patients,  most 
stu'lles  of  Vietnamese  medical  statistics  have 
been  made  at  the  level  of  provincial  and  city 
hospitals  although  most  patients,  and  par- 
ticularly a  large  number  of  deliveries,  are, 
in  fact,  cared  for  at  the  district  and  village 
level.  Records  of  these  smaller  facilities 
show  a  strikingly  lower  level  of  stillbirths 
and  obstetrical  difficulties  than  do  provin- 
cial hospitals.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  true 
statement  of  the  facts  by  Ministry  of  Health 
officials  and  the  HAC.  and  presumably  re- 
f.ects  the  referring  of  difficult  cases  to  pro- 
vincial or  city  hospitals.  Military  security 
and  adequacy  of  transportation  will,  of 
course,  improve  the  degree  of  referral  and 
tend  to  increase  the  differential  reported  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  reporting  hospitals. 
In  the  capital,  approximately  one  quarter 
of  the  babies  are  delivered  at  Tu  Du,  a  large 
teaching  hospital  devoted  exclusively  to 
maternity,  another  quarter  are  delivered  at 
other  government  hospitals,  and  about  one- 
half  at  private  maternities.  These  latter  are 
very  quick  to  refer  patients  to  the  govern- 
ment hospitals  and  report  essentially  no 
complications  for  fear  of  difficulties  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  In  this  respect,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  maternal  deaths  reported  by  Tu  Du  in 
1965  were,  In  fact,  referred  "in  extremis" 
from  outside  hospitals.  The  official  health 
statistic  report  of  the  government  of  Viet- 
nam for  1967  states:  "Moreover,  privat*  ma- 
ternities dare  not  tell  the  truth  on  the 
deaths  of  who  came  for  delivery." 

The  registration  of  births  In  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Is  still  very  Incomplete.  It  Is 
believed  that  close  to  all  of  the  births  In  the 
capital  area  are  registered.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  current  government  estimates 
are  that  about  one-half  of  all  births  are  regis- 
tered in  any  form  and,  as  we  shall  see  tn 
the  case  of  Tay  NInh,  the  provincial  hoepltal 
Itself  may  not  be  an  accurate  reflection  of 
figures  for  the  entire  province.  Although  we 
emphasize  the  accuracy  as  to  birth  weights 
and  stillborns  of  the  midwife  record  books 
when  they  can  be  consulted  In  their  original 
form  It  cannot  be  over-stressed  that  the  re- 
cording of  congenital  abnormalities  Is  ex- 
tremely patchy  and  seems  to  reflect  the  Inter- 
est of  the  midwife  at  different  periods.  The 
midwlves  from  whom  we  received  such  good 
help  in  this  study  nearly  uniformly  agreed 
as  to  this  deficiency. 
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Even  when  malform^ations  are  recorded, 
their  nature  is  often  incompletely  noted. 
Only  in  the  capital  is  cleft  palate  distin- 
guished from  cleft  Up  in  the  records  and  a 
number  of  midwlves  agreed  that  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  of  the  infants  was  almost  never 
examined.  The  nature  of  fatal  anomallties  Is 
very  rarely  recorded  and  essentially  no  autop- 
sies are  performed  on  stillborns. 

Rates  of  Stillbirths  and  Reported  Con- 
genital  Anomalies  in  the  Capital  and  Prov- 
inces. The  extensive  study  of  congenital  mal- 
formations hydratidiform  moles  and  still- 
births in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  lSCO-1969 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dspari- 
meiit  of  the  Army  and  the  Vietnamese  Minis- 
try of  Health  by  a  team  headed  by  Dr.  Robert 
T.  Cutting  has  now  become  available  and 
most  of  the  more  limited  investigations  car- 
ried out  by  the  HAC  will  be  related  to  this 
major  army  undertaking.  Unfortunately,  in 
spite  of  persistent  efforts,  this  material  was 
not  available  to  the  HAC  at  the  time  of  their 
visit  to  Vietnam. 

Saigon.  Studies  of  the  records  of  Tu  Du 
for  the  last  decade,  which  include  about 
one-quarter  of  registered  Saigon  deliveries 
and  covering  between  12.000  and  30,000  births 
a  rear,  ■show  a  definite  decrease  in  stillbirth 
rates.  There  was  a  notable  discontinuity  In 
1967  When  the  rate  fell  from  36  per  thousand 
in  1966  and  38  per  thousand  In  1965  to  26 
per  thousand  and  remained  at  this  lower 
level  for  1968  and  at  29  per  thousand  in  1969. 
During  the  same  period,  there  was  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  overall  rate  of  recorded  mal- 
formations. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
staff  at  Tu  Du  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
reduction  of  the  stillbirth  rate  Is  from  con- 
siderably improved  medical  care  as  shown 
liy  the  fact  that  In  the  years  1963-1964  no 
iiables  under  a  kilogram  in  weight  survived 
out  of  310  being  born  alive  while"  in  1965  and 
1966,   55  survived   out   of  391    delivered. 

The  rate  of  hydratidiform  moles  at  Tu  Du 
also  dropped  slightly.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  figures  for  moles  at  Tu  Du  reported 
bv  Cutting  do  not  Include  choriocarcinomas 
which  at  most  provincial  hospitals  are  in- 
cluded in  the  mole  figures  and  would  raise 
;he  Tu  Du  percentage  by  nearly  twenty  per- 
cent during  the  years  1963  and  1964. 

Covntryicide  Data.  The  Cutting  studv  re- 
p-'rts  a  general  downtrend  in  stillbirths  dur- 
ing the  period  1960-1969,  taking  all  of  the 
data  together.  This  Is  shown  by  the  solid 
line  m  Figure  1.  Grouping  these  countrywide 
data  into  pre  and  light-spraying  years  ( 1960- 
1W5)  and  heavy  spraying  years  (1966-1969), 
the  stillbirth  rates  are  found  to  average  36.1 
and  32.0  per  thousand  live  births,  respec- 
tively. Finding  a  similar  downward  trend  In 
moles  and  deformities.  Cutting  concludes 
that  "Sorting  the  data  Into  two  time  periods, 
before  (1060-1965)  and  after  (1966-1969) 
the  large  scale  military  use  of  herbicides, 
failed  to  show  an  effect  of  herbicides.  Rather, 
a  downward  trend  was  observed  In  all  cate- 
gories of  abnormal  birth  events."  However, 
these  trends  are  caused  by  the  data  from 
the  capital  area  (Tu  Du.  Hung  Vuong,  Blen 
Hoa) ,  which  account  for  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  births  studied.  When  the  data 
for  the  capital  are  subtracted  the  trends 
are  reversed.  This  may  be  seen  below. 

ABNORMAL    BIRTH    EVENTS   AS    REPORTED    BY   CUHING 


Rates  per  thou 

sand  livebirths 

Light-spraying 
(1960-65) 

Heavy-sprayii'g 
(1966-69) 

Countrvwide: 
Stillbirths... 

26.1 
6.6 

5.5 

32.0 
3.1 
2.3 

32  0 

Moles. 

5  6 

Malformations 

4  5 

Countrvwide  minus 
Stillbirths  . 

Capitol: 

38.5 

Moles.. 
Ma'formations 

5.3 
3.1 

Plotted  year  by  year,  the  countrywide  data 
with  the  capital  area  subtracted  shows  a  de- 
cldetl  upward  trend,  peaking  in  1967,  as  shown 
by  the  dashed  line  in  Figure  1. 

Tay  Ninh.  Rather  than  attemptliig  to  sur- 
vey the  provincial  hospitals  from  a  large 
number  of  areas,  the  HAC  concentrated  their 
efforts  on  the  study  of  possible  changes  In 
malformation  and  stillbirth  rates  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tay  Nlnh.  Although,  as  in  other  areas 
where  agent  Orange  has  been  used  mainly  for 
forest  defoliation  (as  opposed  to  crop  de- 
strtictlon)  the  total  number  of  directly  ex- 
posed Vietnamese  is  probably  low,  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Tay  Ninh  lias  been  heavily 
defoliated  and  the  rivers  draining  the  areas 
of  defoliants  run  through  the  remainder  of 
tlie  province  and  are  a  source  of  fish  for 
some  of  the  population. 

As  has  been  noted  by  Cutting,  the  earlier 
maternity  records  of  the  Tay  Ninh  City 
provincial  hospital  and  most  of  the  Tay  Ninh 
district  dispensaries  are  no  longer  available 
but  we  were  fortunate  In  being  able  to  study 
the  daily  record  book  In  its  original  form  at 
the  provincial  hospital  for  the  years  1968 
through  1970,  although  this  was  apparently 
not  available  to  the  army  group.  Study  of 
these  records  was  of  interest  and  m  striking 
contrast  to  the  figures  reported  by  Cutting. 
Although  two  months  (November  and  De- 
cember 1968)  are  mis.slng  from  the  original 
data  book  and  only  Ministry  of  Health  sum- 
maries could  be  obtained,  a  higher  rate  of 
stillbirths,  64  per  thousand  livebirths,  was 
shown  from  these  records  In  Tay  Nlnh  than 
recorded  anywhere  else  by  Cutting  and  his 
group.  The  HAC  noted  351  stillbirths  In  the 
years  1968  and  1969,  the  years  for  which  Cut- 
ting reports  208.*  The  data  for  Tay  Ninh 
City  provincial  hospital  are  as  follows. 


Year 


Rate  per  1.000 
Livebirths      Stillhirths        livebirths 


161 

58.0 

190 

80.5 

171 

101.0 

1968 2,765 

1969 2,361 

1970  (7  months) 1,688 


It  was  very  striking  that  among  2.551  births 
recorded  m  1969,  not  a  single  specific  congen- 
ital deformity  or  malformation  was  not«d. 
The  midwlves,  the  chief,  of  whom  h.id  been 
there  for  ten  years,  agreed  that  a  f:iir  num- 
ber of  deformities  had  been  seen  hut  had 
not  been,  in  fact,  recorded. 

We  were  able  to  survey  all  of  the  reported 
births  from  village,  districts,  and  provincial 
facilities  in  Tay  Ninh  for  some  recent  months 
and  in  this  way  try  and  weigh  appropriately 
the  importance  of  the  provincial  hospital  as 
a  reporting  agency. 

Year:  Livebirths 

1967  (9  months)' 1,818 

1968    _.   2,765 

1969   2,361 

1970  (7  months) 1.688 

'  As  recorded  by  Cutting.  Original  data  book 
unavailable  to  HAC. 

Tay  Nlnh  City  provincial  hospital  has 
shown  a  remarkable  monthly  vmiformlty  in 
births  since  1967  with  annual  totals  some- 
thing under  3,000.  Records  have  also  been 
fairly  consistent  from  the  two  larger  of  the 
four  district  dispensaries  In  the  province. 
The  largest,  Helu  Thien,  with  1.000  births  per 
year  approximates  a  provincial  hospital  as  a 
facility.  For  four  months  In  1970  essentially 
complete  figures  are  available  from  all  of 
the  districts  and  villages  in  Tay  Nlnh  prov- 
ince   as    well    as    the    provincial    hospitals 


•  It  was  noted  that  in  1969,  while  184 
stillbirths  were  reported  In  the  summaries 
given  at  the  end  of  each  month  In  the  data 
book  if  every  birth  registered  was  Individually 
examined,  190  stillbirths  were  noted. 


These  Include  all  medical  facilities  re- 
porting to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and 
are  said  by  their  officials  to  Include 
over  seventy  percent  of  total  births  In  the 
district.  They  show  that  during  this  period. 
February  through  June  1970  (excluding  April 
for  which  reports  were  incomplete)  2,281 
births  with  20  stillbirths  (i.e..  8.8  per  thou- 
sand livebirths  1  were  reported  from  the  dis- 
tricts and  villages  with  the  village  dispen- 
saries accounting  for  about  two-thirds  of  this 
number,  wliile  during  the  same  period,  Tay 
Nmh  City  Provincial  Hospital  reported  one- 
half  as  many  births,  1,028,  with  89  BtlU- 
birtijs  (I.e.,  95  per  thousand  livebirths), 
more  than  ten  times  that  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. Clearly,  therefore,  the  birth  statistics 
from  Tay  Ninh  City  Provincial  Hospital. 
with  a  stillbirth  rate  of  95  per  thousand,  are 
quite  different  from  those  from  all  of  Tay 
Ninh  Province  including  villages  and  dis- 
tricts which  reported  a  combined  total  of 
3,309  births  with  109  stillbirths  or  a  rate 
<f  34  per  1.000  livebirths.  Although  spe- 
cific determinations  were  not  made  in  other 
provinces,  except  piirtlaliy  in  the  Rung  Sat. 
it  Is  expects!  that  differmg  degrees  of  varia- 
tions of  this  sort  will  be  found  In  all  provin- 
cial capital  ht^pital  statistics  as  compared  to 
compiet*  provinces.  It  is  noted  that  If  the 
districts  and  villages  were  able  to  reduce  their 
stillbirth  rate  by  one-!:alf.  bv  referral, 
this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fully  explain 
the  discrepancy  m  stillbirth  rates.  Belter 
than  fifty  percent  prenatal  diagnosis  of  im- 
pending stillbirth  16  unlikely  to  be  consistent- 
ly possible.  We  do  not  know  the  reason  for 
this  striking  difference  in  Tay  Ninh.  We 
note  that  all  districts  surveyed  by  Cutting  In 
varioiis  parts  of  Vietnam  also  showed  very 
low  stillbirth  rates. 

An  incidental  study  was  made  of  the  prev- 
alence of  twinning  at  Tay  Nlnh  City  Hos- 
pital, For  the  period  July  1968  to  July  1970 
(excluding  the  two  months  in  1970  for  which 
no  figures  are  available)  79  mulitple  births 
occurred.  Including  one  set  of  triplets,  cut 
of  a  total  of  7,01U;  or  approximately  11,2  per 
1.000,  almost  e.vactly  the  same  figijre  as  re- 
ported by  Drs.  Oliver  and  Hong  for  Saigon  in 
1952  to  1962. 

Rung  Sat.  A  similar,  less  extensive  survey, 
of  the  RSSZ  area  was  c.arrled  out  Dispen- 
saries at  Can  Gio  and  Quang  Xuven  closely 
ijordenng  the  defoliated  nwngrove"  forest  an- 
nually reported  several  hundred  births  with 
very  low  rates  of  stillbirths  and  no  deform- 
ities recorded.  We  were  definitely  Informed 
that  any  patient  with  impending  stillbirth 
or  evidence  of  obstetrical  complications  was 
referred  to  Vung  Tau.  Although  Vung  Tau 
.serves  as  the  provincial  hospital  for  this  area. 
It  is  not  in  fact  the  provincial  capital  but  an 
Independent  city.  Vung  Tau  Hospital  with 
a  monthly  birth  rate  very  close  to  that  of 
Tay  Nmh  showed  a  strikingly  lower  rate  of 
stillbirths;  26  per  1.000  in  1968  and  30  per 
1.000  in  ]9'39  (9  months)  and  22  per  thousand 
in  1970  (7  months). ••  The  rate  of  twinning 
was  8.9  per  1.000  (54  cut  of  6,198).  It  is  of 
interest  that  among  this  large  number  of 
b.rths  only  one  mole  is  recorded.  This  patient 
was  transferred  to  Tu  Du  In  Saigon.  During 
the  same  period,  a  total  of  6.198  births  were 
reported  with  no  congenital  abnormalities 
recorded 

Although  Vung  Tau  Includes  In  its  referral 
area  a  zone  of  intensive  defolh^itlon  of  mnn- 
groves.  most  of  its  patients  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  minimal  herbicide  exposure 
either  directly  or  pofi-slbly  through  the  food 
chain.  They  apparently  do  not  regularly  eat 


••The  actual  figures  were  2.569  births  and 
67  stillbirths  in  1968;  2.179  births  and  64 
stillbirths  In  nine  months  of  1969;  and  1,450 
births  and  31  stillbirths  In  seven  months  of 
1970. 
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from  streams  emanating  from   sprayed 
ts  as  do  inhabitants  of  Tay  Nlnh, 
(Conclusions.  For  the  proper  comparison  of 
Inclal  birth  statistics  It  Ls  essential  that 
provincial  figures  Including  district  snd 
lage  dispensaries  and  allowance  for  refer- 
out  of  the  province  be  obtained.  This  has 
done  by  the  HAC  for  Tay  Nlnh.  Other 
1  provincial  figures  not  being  In  hand  for 
arisen,    the    fact    nonetheless    remains 
Tay  Nlnh  City  Provincial  Hospital,  serv- 
a  heavily  defoliated  province,  showed  an 
e^age  stillbirth  rate  in  1968  and  1969  of  68 
1,000  Uveblrths.  During  this  same  time. 
Tu  Du  rate  was  27  5  per  1.000  and  that 
e  Armv  sample  of  the  entire  country  312 
1.000    The  rate  of  68  per  1.000  Is  higher 
1  any  reported  from  any  provincial  hos- 
1  by  Cutting. 

anges    in    the    Prevalence    of    Common 
Anomalies:  Saigon  Childrens  Hos- 
l.  In  attempting  to  analyze  the  frequency 
different  congenital  abnormalities  In  Vlet- 
In  contrast  to  their  absolute  frequency, 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  the  elaborate 
of  all  of  the  abnormalities  seen  at  the 
Childrens   Hospital   prepared   by  Dr. 
K.nh.  an  analysis  of  the  4.002  cases  of  con- 
tal  abnormality  seen  for  the  period  1959 
968.  Her  study  Is  complete  In  that  every 
Is  evaluated  and  there  are  no  "mlscei- 
us"  or  "other"  categories  as  Is  charac- 
l;tlc  of  almost  one-half  of  the  malforma- 
s  reported  by  the  few  maternity  hospitals 
;  do.  In  fact,  report  any  significant  num- 
of  deformities    Dr.  Le  Anh  Is  well  aware 
1  ophlstlcated  methods  of  describing  and 
Idlng  anomalies  and  of  recent  etlologl- 
:onslderatlons.  Whereas,  most  other  Vlet- 
hospltals  would  not  distinguish  cleft 
from   cleft   palate,   If   reporting  the   de- 
ity at  all.  Dr.  Le  Anh  carefully  dlstln- 
shes  them. 

annual  admission  rate  for  congenital 
lies  at  the  Saigon  Childrens  Hospital 
been  almost  the  same  for  the  years  1964 
1968    (618.   565.   650,   667.   and   554). 

Childrens  Hospital  Is  the  only  spe- 

chlldrens  hospital  in  Saigon,  or  In  fact 

^'letnam.   and   during  these  years  would 

received  most  children  that  could  be 

for   possible   surgical   correction   of 

anomalies.  Recently  the  establlsh- 

of  the  CMRI  Unit  at  Cho  Ray  has  added 

facility.  This  unit  started  In  July  of 

The  CMRI  has  tended  to  draw  patients 

the  provinces  even  more  than  hais  the 

Childrens  Hospital,  and  their  activity 

account  for  the  slight  decrease  In  Sai- 

Chlldrens  Hospital  congenital  anomalies 

In  the  last  year    Nonetheless,  the 

majority  of  type  of  anomalies  treated  by 

Jalgon  Childrens  Hospital  are  never  seen 

The   C^mI   from  July  30,   1968  to 

1970  repaired  no  less  than  381  cases 

lip  and  180  cases  of  cleft  palate. 

Childrens  Hospital — types  of  cases. 

Childrens  Hospital  does  not  have  an 

jtrlcal  unit  and  they  accept  only  cases 

which   surgery  might   be   Indicated   and 

children  that  survive  long  enough  for 

to  be  accomplished.  Their  statistics. 

represent  a  very  selected  group  of 

anomalies  but  among  these  their 

1  sties  should  reflect  any  relative  change 

uency. 

n  Childrens  Hospital — sources  of  pa- 

Although  Dr.  Le  Anh's  report  does  not 

ze  the   Individual  provincial   origin  of 

of   the    4.002    anomalies,    there    is    an 

s  of  provincial  origin  of  all  cases  over 

rears.  Of  4.002   admissions,   1.572   came 

Saigon    and   Cho   Lon.   910    from   Gla 

293   from  Long  An.    164  Dlnh  Tuong. 

Irom  Blen  Hoa.  all  of  these  being  rather 

the  capital.  Eight  other  provinces  sent 

or  more  cases  during  the  decade  and 

of  the  other  provinces  of  South   Viet 

supplied  a  few  cases.  The  Saigon  Chil- 

i    Hospital    series,    therefore,    predoml- 

y  represents  material  from  the  capital 
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and  surrounding  areas  but  all  of  the  country 
is   represented. 

Saigon  Childrens  Hospital — Deformities 
Treated  in  Relation  to  Numbers  Treated  by 
Maternities.  In  the  years  1964  to  1968  Tu  Du 
reported  about  one-quarter  of  all  Saigon 
deliveries  including  a  total  of  680  malforma- 
tions, approximately  one-half  of  which  sur- 
vived. During  the  same  period,  the  Saigon 
Childrens  Hospital  admitted  3.0.54  cases  of 
which  about  1.900  were  from  Saigon.  Even 
If  every  one  of  the  surviving  anomalies  from 
Tu  Du  (340 1  were,  in  fact,  admitted  to  the 
Saigon  Chlldrer.s  Hospital  and  these  repre- 
sented a  quarter  cf  all  of  those  born  in 
Saigon,  then  at  the  most  only  something 
Just  over  half  of  all  mHlformatlons  occur- 
ring were  beli-g  reported  by  the  capital  area 
maternities.  It  would  appear  that  complete- 
ness of  recording  by  maternities  is  very 
different  for  dlffereiit  types  of  congenital 
ancmalles  Some  obvious  anomalies  such  as 
cleft  lip  would  appear  to  be  fairly  accurately 
reported,  Durir.g  the.se  same  years,  Tu  Du 
reported  132  surviving  patients  vv'ith  cleft 
lips.  During  this  time.  Saigon  Childrens 
Hospital  admitted  408  cleft  lips.  55  cleft  pal- 
ates and  83  combined  cleft  Up  and  palates  or 
a  total  of  646  cleft  lips  of  all  types  of 
which  about  380  originated  In  Saigon.  If 
all  of  the  children  with  cleft  lips  were  in  fact 
referred  to  the  Saigon  Childrens  Hospital 
and  If  Tu  Du  were  reporting  one-quarter  of 
those  born  in  Saigon  these  figures  would  be 
consistent  with  reasonably  accurate  report- 
ing by  Tu  Du. 

Other  deformities  are  grossly  incorrectly 
reported  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  :s  imperforate  anus.  This,  except  in  the 
very  rare  forms  where  the  obstruction  is  not 
at  the  anal  orifice  Itself.  Is  very  easy  to  rec- 
ognize, has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  is 
svibject  to  surgical  repair  and  although  re- 
quiring correction  Is  not  Immediately  fatal 
so  would  not  result  in  the  victim's  being  re- 
ported as  a  stillbirth,  Tlie  Saigon  Childrens 
Hospital  figures  show  that  this  is  one  of  the 
commonest  abnormalities  admitted  there 
w-;th  453  cases  being  admitted  In  ten  years. 
In  1964,  1965  arid  1966.  Tu  Du  reported  only 
eight  surviving  cases  of  imperforate  anus. 
During  the  same  period,  Saigon  Childrens 
Hospital  admitt-ed  189  cases,  about  120  com- 
ing from  Saigon.  It  is  of  some  interest  that 
Cutting  In  his  list  of  all  reported  malforma- 
tions among  480.087  live  births  report  only 
six  cases  o:  Imperforate  anus  from  all  ma- 
terni"les  when  very  many  more  would  have 
'oeei\  expected  .\s  another  example,  the  Sai- 
gon Childrens  Hospital  reports  44  cases  of 
spina  bifida  during  the  decade  with  Tu  Du 
reporting  any  3  cases  during  most  of  this 
period  and  Cutting  reporting  only  8  cases  out 
of  430,087  live  births  in  the  same  period. 

Changes  in  Certain  Anomalies.  The  fig- 
ures from  Saigon  Childrens  Hospital  show 
no  apparent  change  In  the  relative  frequency 
of  any  anomalies  aside  from  the  three  excep- 
tions detailed  below. 
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The  number  of  club  feet  reported  Is  so 
small,  and  so  small  a  percentage  of  those 
born  are  referred  to  the  Saigon  Childrens 
Hospital,  that  these  figures  are  recorded  for 
completeness  only.  Great  caution  is  necessary 
in   any   Interpretation  of   these  figures.  Al- 


though the  total  cases  seen  at  Saigon  Chil- 
drens Hospital  of  both  spina  bifida  and  cleft 
palate  have  shown  significant  Increase  the 
relative  rates  ( to  total  admission  for  con- 
genital defects)  were  fairly  high  In  the  period 
1959-1963,  During  this  time  the  hospital  was 
subject  to  severe  vicissitudes — political  and 
other — and  It  may  well  be  that  serious 
anomalies  absolutely  requiring  treatment 
such  as  most  cases  of  spina  bifida  but  not 
cleft  palate  would  relatively  iricrease,  but  this 
Is  only  a  supposition.  The  increase  in  spina 
bifida  in  1967  and  1968  may  be  because  of 
better  recognition  by  x-ray  but  Dr.  Le  Anh 
in  noting  this  rather  striking  increase,  did 
not  consider  this  possibility  and  Dr,  Tran 
Ngoc  Nlnh.  chief  of  the  Saigon  Childrens 
Hospital,  could  offer  no  explanation  for  the 
Increase.  The  change  in  cleft  palate  fre- 
quency may.  of  course,  reflect  belter  exami- 
nations with  the  patient's  mouth  being  open. 
Recent  enthusiasm  and  availability  of  cleft 
Up  r:palr  has  Increased  the  search  for  these 
ca^es — often  by  American  soldiers — and  some 
pure  cleft  palate  may  have  been  incidentally 
brought  to  treatment.  The  repair  in  1968- 
1970  of  180  cleft  palates  at  CMRI  is  of  in- 
terest but  we  have  not  determined  how  many 
of  these  were  pure  cleft  pnlates  without  as- 
sociated cleft  lip  as  is  true  of  the  Saigon 
Childrens  Hospital  series.  Careful  studies  are 
certainly  indicated  as  to  the  nature,  pro- 
vincial origin  and  future  frequency  of  these 
cases. 

Conclusions.  Most  surgically  correctable 
congenital  anomalies  treated  by  the  Saigon 
Childrens  Hospital  have  shown  no  major 
change  in  their  relative  frequency  of  occur- 
rence during  the  last  decade.  There  are  two 
notable  exceptions  to  this.  The  occurrence 
of  spina  bifida  and  pure  cleft  palate  (with- 
out associated  cleft  llp)  have  both  shown 
unexplained  increases  during  the  last  three 
years  but  as  noted  many  factors  may  have 
caused  this  numerical  increase  at  Saigon 
Childrens  Hospital. 

The  Occurrence  of  Rare  Striking  Anoma- 
lies. Three  principle  sources  of  information 
are  available  to  try  and  determine  whether 
any  striking  visible  unusual  anomaly  has 
occurred  in  'Vietnam  In  recent  years.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  any  anomaly  that  re- 
sulted in  a  stillbirth  Is  unlikely  to  be  noted. 
Autopsies  are  not  being  performed  and  the 
nature  of  monsters  is  not  being  recorded. 
Only  an  easily  detectable  non-fa.tal  anomaly 
would  be  observed.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
HAC  that  such  changes  have,  in  fact,  prob- 
ably not  occurred  on  the  basis  of  three  prin- 
cipal sources  of  Information. 

1.  The  Saigon  Children's  Hospital  report 
which  shows  no  listing  of  a  new  or  striking 
abnormality.  Saigon  Children's  Hospital 
might  not  have  been  aware  of  an  anomaly 
that  was  not  appropriate  for  surgery.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  author  of  this  study  is  fully 
familiar  with,  for  example,  thalidomide  In- 
duced phocomelia.  and  no  suggestive  anom- 
alies appear  on  the  total  list. 

2.  Another  source  of  information  is  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Dr.  Tran  Mlnh  Tung, 
who  felt  confident  that  even  a  single  case  of 
any  striking  phocomelia  type  abnormality 
born  anywhere  within  the  government  sys- 
tem would  be  reported  to  him  within  a  short 
time  and  who  was  unaware  of  any  such 
changes  in  spite  of  a  certain  number  of  sug- 
gestive articles  in  the  Vietnamese  press. 

3.  Perhaps  the  best  source  Is  Father  Llch- 
tenberger.  Professor  of  Genetics  at  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Saigon,  geneticist  to  Tu  Du  Hospital 
and  the  best  known  expert  on  chromosome 
abnormalities  In  Vietnam.  He  has  lived  in 
Vietnam  for  many  years  aiid  has  seen  many 
of  the  interesting  monsters  of  one  sort  or 
another  occurring  in  Saigon  and  some  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  not  been 
aware  of  any  suggestive  changes. 

Changes  in  the  Incidence  of  Specific  Ab- 
normalities   Related    to    Laboratory   Eiperi- 
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ments.  Laboratory  experiments  in  animals 
with  2.4, 5-T  indicates  toxicity  to  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  with  hemorrhage  and  other 
changes.  Cystic  kidneys  have  been  demon- 
strated as  well  as  a  few  cases  of  cleft  palate 
in  the  offspring  of  exposed  pregnant  animals. 

Specific  search  has  not  been  made  among 
the  exposed  Vietnamese  population  for  gas- 
tro-intestinal  tract  or  urinary  tract  changes 
that  might  be  present.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
congenital  abnormalities  and  malformations 
are  visible  and  easily  detected.  Many  bio- 
chemical and  other  occult  abnormalities,  al- 
though with  significant  effects  on  life  ex- 
pectancy, only  can  be  demonstrated  with 
laboratory  study  generally  unavailable  in 
Vietnam. 

Conclusion:  Laboratory  study  would  Indi- 
cate that  possible  teratogenic  efforts  of 
2,4, 5-T  may  be  of  a  nature  very  difficult  to 
identify  in  Vietnam, 

Overall  Conclusions:  Studies  of  changing 
rates  of  stillbirths,  particularly  as  reported 
by  the  government  maternity  system  are 
subject  to  great  errors  of  Interpretation  even 
when  they  are  made  somewhat  more  valid 
by  the  inclusion  of  total  provincial  figures. 
Although  the  reported  rate  of  stillbirths  In 
Tay  Ninh  province,  extensive  areas  of  which 
were  treated  by  2.4,5-T,  are  higher  than  the 
highest  provincial  hospital  rates  reported  by 
Cutting,  this  type  of  evidence  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  draw  any  firm  etiological  conclusion. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  sharp  upward 
trend  in  stillbirths  recorded  by  Cutting  for 
areas  outside  of  the  capital.  Even  more  diffi- 
cult is  any  estimate  of  the  rate  of  congenital 
malformations,  the  variations  in  the  report- 
ing by  different  maternities  making  the  fig- 
ures useless  for  statistical  comparison. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  Increase  In 
the  cases  of  spina  bifida  and  cleft  palate 
(without  cleft  lip)  reported  at  the  Saigon 
Childrens  Hospital.  Otherwise,  the  HAC  is 
fairly  confident  In  reporting  that  there  has 
been  no  significant  change  In  frequency  of 
any  of  the  relatively  common  congenital 
anomalies  consistent  with  life  that  might 
appear  at  a  childrens  hospital  among  those 
patients  presenting  themselves  for  treatment 
In  the  G'VN  health  system.  The  HAC  found 
no  evidence  of  any  new  striking  abnormality 
of  a  congenital  type  and  consistent  with  life 
occurring  in  Vietnam  In  recent  years  but  this 
statement  Is  made  with  the  recognition  that 
much  of  the  directly  exposed  population  is 
unavailable  for  study  at  this  time. 

Future  Direction  of  Studies.  The  following 
areas  would  seem  to  require  more  exhaustive 
investigation  along  the  lines  of  thought  of 
the  preceding  chapter. 

1.  'With  the  aid  of  local  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities and,  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  with  the 
complete  spray  data  available  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Vietnamese  pop- 
ulation exposed  to  2,4,5-T  could  be  much 
more  precisely  Identified  and  Isolated  and  the 
Individuals  studies  for  possible  effects  of  the 
agent.  This  would  particularly  Include  very 
careful  studies  of  gastro-lntestlnal  tract, 
urological  tract  and  biochemical  changes  of 
children  born  after  exposure. 

2.  In  specially  selected  defoliated  areas  of 
the  country,  more  careful  autopsy  of  mon- 
sters and  other  stillborns  and  neonatal 
deaths  with  congenital  abnormalities  should 
be  carried  out. 

3.  Further  study  Is  certainly  Indicated  of 
the  Incidence  of  spina  bifida  and  cleft  palate 
In  Vietnam  vrtth  particular  study  of  the  pro- 
vincial origin  and  possible  herbicide  exposure 
of  the  patients  involved. 

4.  Further  careful  provincial  studies  of 
rates  of  stillbirths  with  efforts  to  accumulate 
data  from  all  of  a  number  of  provinces  both 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  for  comparison 
should  be  done. 

5.  Those  children  wlth/iefects  should  have 
careful  studies  as  to  their  origin  and  possible 
exposure  to  2.4.5-T. 


6.  Notes  should  be  further  taken  of  re- 
ported ill  effects  of  2.4.5-T  by  both  GVN  and 
NLF,  Including  chromosome  changes  reported 
by  the  latter,  and  study  made  seeking  for 
these  effects  specifically  among  the  Orange 
exposed  population. 
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HOUSING  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  an 
immediate  and  effective  response  to  the 
needs  of  older  Americans  for  suitable 
housing  and  related  services,  'which  has 
been  numbered  S.  3285,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

It  is  of  concern  to  me  that  often  our 
elderly  citizens  are  not  in  a  position  to 
contribute  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  to  the  ongoing  progress 
of  our  country.  In  fact,  it  is  often  the 
case  that  the  older  American  is  left  in 
retirement  without  adequate  resources 
to  maintain  himself  and  his  self-respect. 

I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  I  intend  to 
imply,  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  complete  responsibility  of  care  for 
the  elderly,  nor  for  that  matter,  any 
group  or  part  of  our  society.  However, 
there  is  one  area  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should  act,  and  that 
is  to  assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
housing  facilities  to  the  elderly.  Legis- 
lation substantially  identical  to  that 
which  I  introduce  today  has  been  spon- 
sored in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Blackburn,  and 
it  is  compatible  with  recommendations 
made  by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

The  approach  offered  here  would  com- 
bine the  best  parts  of  both  the  202 
direct  loan  program  and  the  236  inter- 
est subsidy  program,  and  would  result 
in  sufficient  funding  for  35.000  elderly 
housing  units  during  the  first  2  years 
the  program  is  in  operation.  There  are 


also  provisions  for  the  construction  of 
senior  citizens'  centers,  for  grant.s  or 
loans  to  elderly  persons  to  rehabilitate 
their  homes,  and  for  the  creation  of  an 
assistant  secretary  for  elderly  housing 
and  related  programs  to  coordinate  the 
various  services  for  the  elderly.  Tliis  bill 
will  provide  immediate  authorization, 
and  will  focus  attention  on  an  area  wliich 
has  long  been  frustrated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  administration. 


SENATOR  CANNON— CAPITOL  HILL'S 
MR,  AVIATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  high  privilege  recently  to  innte  the 
Seiiate's  attention  to  the  fine  tribute 
paid  to  my  junior  colleagTje  from  Nevada 
•  Mr.  Cannon)  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tic Association.  This  prestigious  avia- 
tion organization  bestowed  on  Senator 
Cannon  the  Wright  Brothers  Memonal 
Trophy  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  aerospace  field.  This 
trophy  is  not  lightly  given,  and  iu^  pres- 
entation this  year— the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Orville  Wright's  birth  year— was 
a  special  tribute  to  Senator  Cannon. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Senator  Cannon's 
fine  work  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee;  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  aviation  since  he  joined  tb.e  Sen- 
ate in  1958  cleariy  figured  in  tlie  trophy 
award.  However,  his  career  in  flying  was 
a  substantial  and  exciting  one  long  be- 
fore his  thoughts  turned  to  the  Senate. 
His  storv'  reads  like  a  novel,  and  it  has 
been  summarized  most  effectively  in 
the  December  issue  of  Air  Line  Pilot 
magazine. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Capitol 
Hill's  Mr.  Aviation"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  be  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fo'lows : 

Capitol  Hat's  "Mr.  Aviation" 
I  By  Marty  Maxtlnez) 

Someone  once  said  that  luck  is  what  hap- 
pens when  preparedness  and  opportunity 
meet.  If  so.  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon's 
(D-Nev.)  lucky  day  is  Dec,  17.  That's  when 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association  will 
present  him  with  the  coveted  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  TTophy 

Unknowingly,  he  has  been  preparing  him- 
self for  the  occasion  for  the  last  40  years 

ever  since  he  first  became  mteresied  In  avia- 
tion In  the  early  1930s  while  attending  Dixie 
Junior  College,  St.  George.  Utah. 

"I  admit  I  was  more  than  Just  a  little 
impressed  by  the  glamour  of  flying  in  those 
days,"  he  says.  "Lindbergh  had  recently 
made^  epic  ocean-crossing  flight,  and  that 
added  to  the  pilot  mystique  that  dominated 
that  era." 

But  by  the  time  he  moved  on  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  In  1934,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  an  LLB  three  years  later  it 
was  more  than  Just  glamour  that  attracted 
him 

"I  found  myself  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
fly.  not  with  the  thought  of  making  it  a 
profession,  however,  but  as  u  hobby."  he  says. 
"It  was  an  expensive  hobby  though,  and  I  did 
all  kinds  of  odd  Jobs  to  pay  for  my  lessons 
and  flying  time  as  well  as  for  my  schooling. 
I  was  a  pretty  pood  saxophone  player  back 
then,  so  It   was  only  nalural   tha"   I  use  the 
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ent  to  make  some  money.  I  organized  a 
dakice  orchestra  that  fluctuated  from  as  many 
as  15  members  to  as  few  as  five.  We  played 
at  the  nearby  towns  and  for  many  of  the 
CO  lege  functions  and  later  toured  the  Far 
Ea  It .  ' 

The  senator's  Interest  in  flying  was  shared 
his    school    roommate,    Johnny    MUner. 
V  a  TWA  captain  flying  the  San  Pranclsco- 
Bangkok  nin. 

We  chummed  around  together,"  Cannon 
and  both   rlew  whenever  we   got   the 
We    flew    a    number    of    different 
nes,  like  the    Piper  Cub  and  the  Curtiss 
that  had   the  little   gondola  on   It. 
sat    right    out    in    front    with    Just    a 
;k  and  throttle  in  front  of  you;  the  engine 
the  prop  were  behind  you.  Flying  that 
an  e.xperience  and  a  lot  of  fun," 
ner  attended  the  Ryan  Aeronautical  Fly- 
School  during  his  first  year  at  the  unl- 
and   later  bought  a  Waco  in  which 
y  hustled  passengers  until  it  burned  up 
1937.  Then  he  got  a  radial  engine  Stear- 
n  biplane  with  a  J-5  engine.  It  had  two 
a  cockpits,  the  front  one  could  hold  two 
sengers  while  the  rear  was  for  the  pilot. 
i  roommates  often  flew   together. 
'  "he  following  school  year,  MUner  took  on 
job    of    delivering    the    Tucson    Citizen 
r-spaper    by    air    to    small    towns    in    the 
theast  corner  of  Arizona,  such  as  Benson. 
.    Bisbee.    Douglas,    Wilcox      and 
He  asked  Cannon  to  Join  the  enter- 
;e 

Jumped    at    the    chance,"    the    senator 

nibers,  "not  because  it  paid  so   much,  in 

I  didn't  get  any  pay.  But  I  did  get  in 

Ing  time  and  above  that  It  was  exciting. 

It  was  more  a   promotion  stunt  than  any- 

ig  anyway.  John  didn't  make  any  money 

It,  and  the  newspaper  didn't  either.  Tlie 

e  idea  was  to  pernut  the  people  In  those 

.11  towns  to  get  the  newspaper  at  nearly 

same  time  as  Tucson  residents  did.  Tliat 

Lilt  pr:n:-day  delivery.  Otherwise  the  out- 

g  areas  wouldn't   get  delivery  until  the 

t  afternoon. 

'We  delivered  five  days  a  week,  usually 
'ng  the  late  afternoon.  Picking  up  the 
spapers  at  Tucson  we  would  stuff  some 
les  Into  bags  similar  to  postal  mall  bags 
put  the  rest  of  the  papers  !n  the  baggage 
partment. 

Jchnny  would  circle  over  the  delivery 
;  and  pick  out  a  clump  of  mesquite  to 
3  the  papers  into.  Then  he  would  fly  in 
and  slow  and  I  would  slide  the  bags  off 
wing,  hoping  Id  hit  the  bush.  A  carrier 
always  there  waiting  for  them,  and  would 
e  to  us  as  we  flew  on  to  our  next  drop 
it. 

Ve  would  land  two  or  three  times  during 

flight    tT    shift    our    cargo    around    and 

e    some    ground    deliveries.    We    always 

at  Wllc'iX.  because  that's  where  John's 

n^s  lived  and  we  could  get  a  good  meal.  " 

ring  late  1936  and  early  1937,  Cannon's 

of  friends  Included  men  w'no  went  on 

ursue  careers  In  aviation.  Thev  were  men 

Tom  Davis,  now  president  of  Piedmont 

!aes:  Captain  Dale  Myers,  formerlv  with 

\.  now  deceased  and  Captain  Herb  Jones. 

hes  Airwest. 

t  even  back  then.  Cannon  had  no 
Ion  of  seeking  an  aviation  career,  for 
!iad  already  committed  hln-.self  to  the 
of  an  attorney.  Aft-er  receiving  his  law 
ee  In  1937.  he  started  his  general  law 
•■ice   In  St.  George,  Utah,  the  following 


rcle 


ompa 


;  also  enlisted  in  Utah's  National  Guard 

later   received   a   direct   commission   to 

ad  lieutenant.   He   was  called   to  active 

in  early  1941  els  a  first  lieutenant  and 

ny  commander  of  a  C^fmbat  Engineers 

.  After  attending  engineer  school  at  Fort 

Va.,  he  moved  to  the  40th  Division 

Luis  Obispo.  Calif.  He  waa  there  when 

Harbor  waa  bombed.  As  "luck"  would 


have  It.  he  continued  his  Hying  during  this 
period,  secured  his  private  pilot's  liccriEe  and 
built  up  flying  time  that  eventually  resulted 
in  a  commercial  pilot's  license  with  single 
and  multi-engine  and  Instrument  ratings. 

His  next  move  took  him  to  Fort  Lewis. 
Wash.  WhUe  serving  there  with  the  133rd 
Combat  Engineers  as  regimental  adjutant, 
the  Army  made  a  concerted  effort  xo  get 
pCots  All  personnel  records  were  screened 
and  those  who  had  flying  experience  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  shift  to  the  Air 
C>rps. 

"I  didn't  heoltat-e  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity."  Senator  Cannon  says  with  a 
smile.  "I  wa^s  tran.sferred  in  grade,  a  captain 
by  then,  and  went  to  light  aircraft  and  glider 
3cho,l  in  New  Mexico.  TTiere.  we  received 
light  plane  and  basic  free-flight  glider  train- 
ing. We  would  fly  the  small  planes  to  alti- 
tude, cut  t.".e  switch  and  brins  them  In, 
Thi^  exerci.se  went  on  dav  .ind  night. 

"At  night.  It  was  a  little  tricky.  We  aimed 
the  craft  at  the  burning  smoke  pots  set  up  In 
an  open  field  and  babied  the  plane  In  But. 
we  had  to  keep  our  speed  up.  because  afer 
landing  we  pulled  over  between  some  lights 
where  someone  was  waiting.  They  would 
crank  you  up  and  you'd  take  off  and  do  it 
again.  Before  I  left  I  was  doins  some  In- 
structing In  both  light  plane  handling  and 
glider  flying." 

From  there  Cannon  moved  on  to  training 
in  bigger  gliders  such  as  the  CG-4.  After 
Slider  trainins.  he  became  part  of  the  cadre 
at  the  Air  Force  School  of  Applied  Tactics, 
which  made  up  the  439th  Troop  Carrier 
Group,  flying  C-47s  Here  he  traded  Glider 
Pilot  wings  for  those  of  Service  Pilot.  He  later 
transferred  to  the  440th  Troop  Carrier  Group, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Frank  X.  Krebs,  now 
the  senator's  legislative  assistant  for  military 
matters. 

Cannon's  transition  training  to  C-47s  en- 
abled him  to  upgrade  the  Service  Pilot  rating 
to  that  of  Pilot.  In  subsequent  years,  as  he 
accumulated  flying  time,  he  was  rat«d  Senior 
Pilot  and  then  Command  Pilot. 

The  440th  Group  went  overseas  to  the 
European  theater  in  February  1944  and  op- 
erated out  of  Exeter,  England. 

Sept.  17.  1944.  found  the  then  Major  Can- 
non and  Colonel  Krebs  flying  the  lead  ship 
of  a  45-plane  formation  that  carried  the  first 
wave  of  paratroopers  to  be  dropped  in  the 
Amheim  Bridge  area  during  the  Allied  Inva- 
sion of  Holland.  That  mission  made  quite  an 
Impression  on  Cannon,  since  It  didn't  end  as 
planned.  Instead  of  returning  to  base.  Can- 
non and  Krebs  spent  the  next  42  days  evad- 
ing the  Germans  in  occupied  Holland! 

A  large  oil  painting  symbolizing  that  ex- 
perience hangs  in  the  senator's  office.  It  de- 
picts two  Dutch  farmers  crossing  a  bridge 
near  a  war-bombed  village.  In  the  fore- 
ground, seemingly  out  of  place,  is  a  half- 
chewed  apple. 

Cannon  leans  back  In  his  stuffed  leather 
chair,  looks  intently  at  the  picture  for  few 
moments,  and  then  begins  telling  the  s'ory 
behind  It: 

"The  antiaircraft  flak  was  very  heavy,  but 
we  got  In  OK  and  dropped  the  troops.  As  we 
turned  for  home  I  thought  the  worst  was 
behind  us. 

"Then,  as  we  passed  Breda — Wham!  We 
took  a  hit. 

"The  explosion  was  on  our  left  side.  The 
propeller  slashed  through  the  fuselage,  cre- 
ating havoc.  There  was  a  gr.plng  tear  in  the 
fuselage,  the  cockpit  looked  like  a  plexiglass 
dump  and  the  plane's  controls  were  gone. 
■Paere  was  no  way  to  keep  her  airborne,  so 
I  hit  the  bailout  signal. 

"Hydraulic  fluid  was  spewing  all  over  us. 
Almost  blinded,  I  left  my  seat  and  frantlcallv 
reached  for  my  'chute  pack;  but  I  slipped  and 
fell.  As  I  got  up  and  strained  to  keep  my  bal- 
ance, I  straggled  out  of  my  flak  vest  and 
hooked  on  the  'chute.  Frank  helped  me  reach 


the  cabin  door.  We  were  the  only  two  left; 
the  other  four  crew  members  had  already 
bailed   out. 

■  I  had  never  Jumped  before,  but  I  didn't 
think  about  It — I  Just  leaped. 

"As  Prank  and  I  floated  down,  fairly  close 
together.  I  remember  feeling  very  helpless 
and  very  scared.  We  dropped  into  a  potato 
field,  shed  the  parachutes  and  scrambled  to 
d.  nearby  irrlgatlo.i  ditch  to  get  out  of  sight. 
Tech  Sergeant  Fred  Broga,  our  crew  chief, 
joined   us. 

"Ignoring  the  cold  wetness  the  ditch  of- 
fered, we  threw  ourselves  down  and  rolled 
onto  our  backs,  then  covered  ourselves  with 
brush.  We  held  a  ready-to-fire  .45  on  our 
chests. 

"Unknown  to  us  at  the  time,  a  Dutch 
farmer  had  seen  us  ball  out  and  had  watched 
our  fall.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  ditch, 
he  was  busy  burying  our  chutes  and  other 
dl.=.carded  equipment.  When  he  finished  he 
ci'.me  over  to  us. 

He  was  old.  His  heavily  furrowed  face 
conveyed.  Just  as  clearly  as  words,  the  op- 
pression he  had  endured  by  the  enemy  forces 
that  occupied  his  land. 

■Bending  over  us,  he  talked  rapidly,  his 
eyes  sv.eeping  from  side  to  side  checking  the 
landscape  to  make  .sure  the  Germans  weren't 
on  their  way.  Old  he  may  have  looked,  but 
his  spirit  was  truly  young. 

■He  quickly  realized  we  couldn't  under- 
stand his  words:  so  through  hand-talk  he 
t'ot  the  point  across  that  after  dark  he  would 
help  us  rejoin  our  other  crcwmembers.  He 
motioned  for  us  to  stay  put  and  then  point- 
ed to  9  p.m.  on  my  vatch;  It  then  read  2 
p  m    Tliat  was  the  time  he  would  return. 

"Once  he  left,  however,  many  questlona 
started  to  pass  through  our  minds:  'Could 
we  trust  him?  Would  he  return  alone,  or  at 
all?  Was  It  true  that  the  Dutch  were  hostile 
to  Americans?  Should  we  have  shot  him  and 
got   out  of  there?" 

"For  the  next  seven  hours  we  sweated. 
"He  finally  returned— alone.  I'm  sure  each 
of  us  gave  a  silent  sigh  of  relief  as  we  began 
following  him  to  what  we  thought  was  a 
regrouping  with  the  rest  of  our  crew.  But,  at 
the  top  of  a  hill  two  uniformed  men  stepped 
rut  of  the  shadows  directly  In  front  of  us. 

"Fed  by  fear-pumped  adrenalin,  our  re- 
flexes were  quick.  We  faced  them  with  guns 
drawn.  But  they  Just  smiled  at  our  nervous- 
ne.'vs.  They  were  village  policemen  and  part 
of  the  underground.  But  their  uniforms  did 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  German 
uniforms. 

"It  turned  out  that  the  original  plan  of 
joining  the  other  crew  members  could  not 
be  carried  out.  So.  we  were  to  be  kept  hidden 
until  we  could  be  moved  to  underground 
headquarters  at  Breda.  The  policemen  were 
to  be  our  'passports'  to  the  town  of  Auden- 
t>osch,  some  two  miles  down  the  road. 

"Our  guide  left  us  In  their  care,  and  as 
ihey  rode  their  bicycles  ahead  of  us,  we 
started  what  was  to  be  the  longest  walk  I've 
ever  taken — a  42-day  trek. 

"The  Germans  were  shooting  curfew  break- 
ers who  didn't  hold  special  Identification. 
And  aa  careful  as  we  were,  for  we  were  still 
in  our  GI  flight  gear,  we  ran  into  three  pa- 
trols. But  the  policemen  kept  them  distracted 
while  we  hid. 

"In  about  an  hour,  we  made  a  rest  sJop 
at  a  farmhouse  and  hid  In  a  shed.  It  was 
a  welcome  break  from  the  mlnd-twlstlng  trip. 
A  little  later  a  group  of  farmers  brought  us 
some  cheese,  bread  and  milk.  We  were 
starved  and  we  ate  like  It. 

"Our  visitors'  faces  beamed.  They  were  In 
a  state  of  high  excitement  and  all  reached 
out  to  shake  our  hands  or  to  slap  us  on  the 
backs  to  show  their  comradeship." 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  returning 
to  the  oil  painting,  the  senator  says,  almost 
to  himself :  "Looking  back,  I  can  see  that  for 
them  we  symbolized  the  freedom  they  were 


denied.  I  do  know  that  their  actions  that 
night  gave  me  a  singular  feeling  of  brother- 
liood  that  I  had  never  experienced  before. 

In  the  darkness  that  haunts  Holland  at  2 
a  in  .  we  moved  on  to  the  small  town  of  Au- 
deiibosch.  There,  Colonel  Krebs 's  left  foot.  In- 
jured in  the  bailout,  was  treated.  Sergeant 
Broga  and  I  were  put  In  the  attic  of  the  police 
station  while  the  underground  made  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  us  to  move  on.  We 
didn't  mind  that  wait.  We  were  fatigued. 
physically  and  mentally,  from  the  tension- 
filled  day  that  had  started  some  24  hours 
earlier. 

■  We  left  two  days  later,  boldly  heading  for 
Breda  wearing  police  uniforms  now  and  rid- 
ing on  motorcycles.  We  pointedly  Ignored  the 
fact  that  If  caught  out  of  our  military  uni- 
forms we  could  be  declared  spies  and  shot  on 
the  spot ! 

•'Our  contact  at  Breda  w  as  the  head  of  the 
area's  underground  movement.  A  large  de- 
partment store  warehouse  served  as  the  'de- 
pot' for  Allied  soldiers  evading  capture.  The 
goods  in  the  warehouse  were  unavailable  to 
the  Dutch,  but  the  Germans  requisitioned 
often.  When  they  came,  we  used  two  avenues 
of  escape;  A  tunnel  connected  the  warehouse 
to  the  home  of  Its  owner,  but  If  time  didn't 
permit,  we'd  put  the  elevator  out  of  commis- 
sion, climb  through  Its  ceiling  trapdoor  and 
Sit  on  top  of  the  car  until  the  Germans  left. 

"When  we  left  the  warehouse.  It  sheltered 
about  15  Allied  soldiers.  Frank  and  I  were 
given  civilian  clothes  and  new  Identities.  My 
name  was  Hendrlk  van  Gils,  a  city  clerk,  and 
Frank  wEis  Cornelius  Holzbausch.  a  school 
teacher.  We  were  given  ration  books,  birth 
certificates  and  Identification  papers  complete 
uith  our  own  photographs,  fingerprints  and 
the  official  Dutch  occupation  seal. 

"The  inner  courage  of  the  Dutch  never 
ceased  to  amaze  me.  Although  execution  was 
certain  for  those  aiding  us,  they  never  showed 
or  expressed  any  great  fear  before  us.  I  re- 
member one  of  the  younger  'freedom'  workers 
being  asked  If  the  thought  of  discovery 
frightened  him.  He  replied,  through  an  Inter- 
preter: 'If  we  meet  one  German  we  shoot 
him;  if  we  meet  two  we  shoot  them;  but  If 
we  meet  three,  we  run !' 

"There  Is  no  question  that  for  the  young, 
this  was  a  time  for  adventure.  For  the  older 
underground  members,  it  was  a  time  of  hard- 
ship, willingly  endured,  if  It  would  help  free 
their  country. 

"All  of  the  people  we  met  were  as  quick 
to  impose  a  food  shortage  upon  themselves 
to  keep  us  fed  and  healthy,  as  they  were 
quick  to  offer  protection.  There  were  times 
when  eggs  and  other  scarce  'delicacies'  were 
forced  on  us  while  the  people  went  with- 
out It  was  amazing  and  heartening  the  way 
they  continually  placed  our  health  and  safety 
above  their  own." 

.'Vs  it  turned  out,  the  two  men  spent  the 
Krst  36  days  evading  capture  and  inching 
their  way  toward  Allied  lines.  Realizing  that 
they  were  continually  exposing  themselves 
and  the  Dutch  underground  members  to 
capture  and  death,  they  decided  to  make 
a  concentrated  effort  to  reach  Allied  lines 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

"When  we  made  our  break."  Cannon  con- 
tinues, "we  were  again  given  new  Identifi- 
cation papers  and  a  change  of  clothes.  Prank 
masqueraded  as  a  hoe-carrying  farmer  this 
time  and  I  as  his  hired  man.  Because  he 
could  speak  German,  he  was  to  do  all  the 
necessary  talking.  I  tied  a  bandage  around 
my  neck,  so,  If  we  were  stopped,  Frank  could 
point  to  It  and  say  I  had  a  sore  throat  and 
wasn't  able  to  speak. 

""This  time  we  were  going  to  travel  during 
daylight  hours.  Young  boys  were  to  be  our 
guides.  Our  recognition  signal  was  to  be  an 
apple.  We  started  out  and  kept  walking  un- 
til, at  a  bridge,  we  spotted  two  apple-munch- 
ing boys.  Prank  and  I  exchanged  wide  grins, 
as  I  pulled  an  apple  out  of  my  pocket  and 
took  a  healthy  bite. 

CXVin 430— Part  6 


"The  boys  started  walking  and  we  followed 
a  short  distance  behind.  They  were  only  14 
or  15  years  old.  but  they  showed  the  calm 
confidence   of   men    twice   their   age, 

"That  day  we  skirted  towns  by  following 
ditches  and  climbing  through  barbed  wire 
barricade^.  When  we  couldn't  avoid  sentry 
posts,  we  bolstered  our  courage  and  boldly 
walked  by  them  saying.  Morgen'  (morning) 
to  the  guards. 

"Fifteen  miles  later  we  reached  Zundert. 
our  stopover  point  I.  was  a  shell -scarred 
farmhouse,  but  to  us  it  looked  like  a  palace. 
The  widowed  owner  and  her  older  son  led  us 
to  a  twlg-fiUed  woodpile  covering  the  bot- 
tom of  a  silo.  She  pulled  aside  a  few  sticks  of 
wood  and  gestured  toward  a  cavity  inside. 
We  crawled  in.  not  suspecting  that  it  would 
be  our  home'  for  the  next  four  days  During 
our  stay  there  we  once  again  saw  self-sacri- 
fice. Although  our  hostess  had  a  family  of 
eight  and  food  was  in  very  short  supply,  she 
always  saw  to  it  that  we  ate.  too 

"Almost  as  soon  as  we  had  settled  in  the 
enemy  moved  up  a  battery  of  88s.  It  was  so 
near  to  our  room'  that  the  firing  orders 
came  through  to  us  loud  and  clear  For  three 
days,  shells — from  both  sides — whistled  over 
us.  The  farmhouse  took  a  hit  and  the  barn 
was  flattened.  No  one  was  hurt,  but  two  sheep 
were  killed.  We  all  enjoyed  fresh  meat  for  a 
short  while. 

"By  the  fourth  day  we  thought  the  battle 
would  rage  on  forever,  but  that  night  the 
Germans  pulled  out  and  a  deafening  silence 
filled  the  air.  All  was  still  quiet  the  next 
morning,  so  we  left  the  woodpile  to  stretch. 
As  we  massaged  our  legs,  we  heard  the  muf- 
fled sounds  of  a  patrol.  It  was  coming  toward 
us.  We  listened  and  waited  Soon  yelling 
voices  filled  with  unmistakable  GI  slang 
reached  ears.  They  had  overrun  the  German 
position!  We  both  let  out  a  whoop  and  ran 
to  meet  them. 

"In  quick  order  we  were  back  with  our  own 
outfit — the  42-day  ordeal  behind  us." 

The  physical  condition  of  Cannon  and 
Krebs  was  evidence  of  the  care  given  them 
during  the  42  days.  "We  were  In  good  shape 
and  our  recuperation  period  didn't  take  too 
long,"  the  senator  recaJls. 

Cannon,  Krebs  and  Broga  voluntarily  con- 
tinued to  fly  combat  missions  until  VE  Day. 
After  the  Breda  area  was  liberated,  the  three 
men  returned  there. 

"It  was  Just  before  Christmas."  the  sen- 
ator remembers.  "About  50  men  In  our  outfit 
donated  C-ratlons.  clothes,  candy,  soap,  cig- 
arettes and  other  sundry  items.  We  loaded 
the  supplies  Into  a  Jeep-pulled  trailer  and 
then  loaded  that  into  a  C-47.  We  took  off 
and  landed  near  Breda. 

"We  retraced  the  steps  we  had  taken  to 
evade  the  enemy,  only  this  time  we  were 
giving  Instead  of  taking.  True  to  their  nature, 
the  people  greeted  us  with  open  arms  and 
humbly  accepted  our  small  tokens  of  grat- 
itude. My  contact  with  all  the  wonderful 
Dutch  people  who  helped  us  remains  one  of 
the  most  memorable  occasions  of   my   life. 

"When  I  parachuted  into  Holland,  I  felt 
I  was  nothing — someone  small  and  unim- 
portant— a  sp>eck  In  the  universe  leaving  a 
disabled  plane.  .  .  .  When  I  left  Holland.  I 
sensed  I  had  accomplished  far  more  than  our 
original  mission.  I  had  learned  from  the 
'defeated'  the  true  meaning  of  freedom  and 
how  we  must  never  give  up  fighting  for  It.' 

Tlie  oil  painting  In  the  senator's  office,  by 
Colonel  Roy  Welnzettel,  former  intelligence 
officer  of  the  senator's  parent  wing  who  kne-w 
the  full  story,  serves  as  an  everyday  reminder 
of  his  lesson  In  freedom's  value  and  of  the 
heroism  of  "a  vanquished  but  unconquer- 
able people  who  treasured  the  dignity  of  lib- 
erty." 

The  futtire  senator  carried  that  lesson  In 
freedom  over  Into  the  law  practice  he  began 
In  Las  Vegas,  after  being  separated  from  the 
ser-vlce   In    1946.    He    vowed   that   he   would 


closely  guard  the  rights  of  his  clients.  det«r- 
mined  that  their  individual  freedoms  would 
not  be  violated  or  inhibited  m  any  way. 

Although  bent  on  a  legal  career,  Gannon 
cho.se  to  remain  active  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve prograni  and  to  maintain  his  flying 
proficiency.  Today,  he  wears  the  two  star;- 
of  a  Reserve  major  general.  His  log  book 
shows  more  than  5.000  flying  hours,  includ- 
ing piloting  all  the  Century  series  aircraft 
that  have  been  in  the  Air  Force  linentory. 
including  the  controversial  F-111. 

■  Two  of  my  biggest  thrills,"  he  says,  ""came 
from  flying  the  B -58  at  Mach  2  in  1961  and 
the  F-111  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  when  the 
plane  was  first  put  into  the  Air  Force." 

Cannons  sustained  Interest  in  aviation 
alter  World  War  Two  was  to  pay  dividends 
in  the  future,  because  he  eventually  turned 
from  law  to  public  service.  In  1949.  he  was 
elected  for  the  first  of  four  consecutive  terms 
as  tlie  Las  Vegas  city  attorney  Throughout 
his  service  he  found  time  to  fill  responsible 
positions  in  the  National  Institute  of  Munic- 
ipal Law  Otflcers,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Southern  Nevada  Industrial  Foundation  and 
the  National  Rocket  Club. 

In  1958.  he  was  elected  to  the  US  Senate 
and  has  since  pursued  all  aspects  of  the 
relationship  betv.'een  aviation  and  national 
policy.  His  past  experiences  and  acquired 
knowledge  have  made  him  a  leading  Senate 
proponent  of  military  preparedness  and  na- 
tional security 

For  example,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee,  and  backs  a  strong 
aviatinn  posture  fur  the  natiori's  armed  serv- 
ices He  vigorovisly  supported  development 
of  the  s-Air.t'-wing  F-111.  the  giant  C-5  cargo 
plane  and.  In  earlier  years,  rotary  wing  air- 
craft He  was  also  a  backer  for  the  experi- 
mental XB  70  supersonic  bomber,  which  pro- 
vided spin-off  technological  benefits  for  the 
SST, 

In  the  early  60s.  he  tCKok  exception  to  the 
high  degree  of  peaceful  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  country's  space  program.  In  a 
Saturday  Evenvig  Post  article  (June  1963) 
titled  "Are  We  Being  Too  Peaceful  in  Space''" 
he  summarized  his  arguments  against  limit- 
ing US.  military  space  efforts:  "If  we  dis- 
miss the  military  potential  In  space,  we  may 
be  startled  one  day — like  the  day  Sputnik  I 
was  orbited —  to  discover,  from  the  accom- 
plisliments  of  potential  enemies,  how  wrong 
we  have  been,  and  by  then  because  tech- 
nology IS  advancing  in  ever-longer  quantum 
Jumps,  It  niay  be  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it."" 

The  senator's  continued  affiliation  with 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  kept  him  abreast 
of  military  affairs  and  makes  him  well  versed 
11!  matters  discussed  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  wiilch  he  l.'^  a  member 

Because  of  his  specialized  interest  In 
aviation,  his  colleagues  also  coiisldor  him  a:, 
authority  on  commercial  aviation.  On  Capitol 
Hill  he  is  known  as  'Mr.  Aviation."  And  as 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  he  has  proven  that  he  is 
His  committee  has  dealt  with  some  of  the 
more  important  contemporary  problems  af- 
fecting commercial  aviation  including  air 
traffic  congestion,  safer  airports,  SST  develop- 
ment and  getting  a  larger  share  of  military 
internatioiiai  air  cargo  moved  by  civil 
carriers. 

Expre-sslng  his  feelings  about  the  natlon"s 
air  traffic  problems,  he  says:  "I  think  avia- 
tion has  just  scratched  the  surface.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  But  becau.se  we  already 
have  an  overcrowded  situation,  we  have  to 
upgrade  our  traffic  control  system  very  mate- 
rially, and  we  have  to  expand  our  airports 
and  airways  ■' 

The  three-term  senator  believed  that  Con- 
gress had  to  take  bold  and  lmaginatl\e  steps 
to  develop  nationwide  airport  facilities  and 
to  Improve  the  safety  of  air  travel  So  he 
successfully   cosponsored   and    managed   the 
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p^sage  of  the  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 

snt  Act  of  1970.  which  established  a  trust 
nd    for    the    development    of    the    nations 
irports 

FYom  an  aviation  standpoint.  I  consider 
e  passage  of  the  Act  as  one  of  my  biggest 
Islatlve  achievements."  he  says  "I  didn't 
t  It  through  as  I  would  like  to  have  it,  as 
ere  are  a  number  of  things  I  didn't  get. 
It  I've  got  sc<me  amendment.s  In  this  year 
lich.  if  passed,  will  provide  some  of  them" 
Because  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Its  demise  ranks  as  his  biggest  disap- 
Intment. 

I     think    our    country     wU!     regret     very 

leatly,  as  time  goes  on,  that  we  dldn  t  go 

liead  with  the  SST    I   was  Indeed  very  dls- 

pointed  that  we  weren't  able  to  convince 

e   Congress   and   apparently   the  American 

p^ple   that   this   was  something   we   needed 

keep  our  leadership  In  the  field  of  com- 

rcial    aviation.    I   still    feel    that    Is   true." 

In  October,  his  subcommittee  reported  out 

Islation  that  calls  for  civl!  airlines  to  get 

of  all  International  air  cargo  now  being 

nsported    by    the    Militarv    Airlift    Com- 

nd.  Of  that  action,  he  says;    "I  don't  feel 

military  is  living  up  to  the  established 

Ucv  with  respect  to  giving  sufficient  mUi- 

buslness  to  the  clvu  air  carriers  to  re- 

n  our  Civil   Air  Reserve  Fleet  capabilitv," 

And    just    last    month,    he    drafted    a    bill 

ring  CAB   power  to  suspend   international 

■  fares.  The  action   followed   a   hearing  at 

iich  most  witnesses  favored   CAB  suspen- 

powers.   but   not   the  right   to   flx  fares. 

It    is   for   his  continuing   Interest    In   and 

PP'' rt  of  US   aviation  that  the  alr-mliided 

vada  seiiator   has  been   chosen   to  receive 

is  years  Wright   Brothers   Memorial  Tro- 

y   'The  Citation  commends  him  for  "    .  .  his 

.tlr.ulr.g  energetic   advocacy   of  and   last- 

;  contrlbutloiis   to   the   development   and 

'   of   aviation,    both    as   a    viable    national 

nsportatlon    system    and    as    an    essential 

ment    m    maintaining    a   stror.g    military 

ture," 

Former    Srnator   A     S     iMlkei    Monroney 
-OV-.la  .,   president    cf   NAA   and   the   1961 
iphv    recipient,    will    make    the    presenta- 
n    at    the    annual    'Wright    Brothers    Me- 
jrial  Dinner  in  Washington  on  Dec    IT  The 
nt    is    .sponsored    bv    the    Aero    Club    of 
ishington,  a  chapter  rf  NAA   Senator  Can- 
oins  an  impressive  list  of  past  winners: 
A.    Lindbergh.    Lieutenant    General 
atnes  H    Doollttle.  Senator  Stuart  Symlng- 
1    (D-Mo.)     (former    secretary    of    the    Air 
reel    and  Dr    Igor  I    Sikorskl 
Ho.v    does   Senator   Cannon    feel    about    It 
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'I  think  It's  the  greatest  honor  that  could 
i  ve  come  to  me  In  the  field  of  aviation." 
says  wrh   great  enthusiasm.  "It's  one  of 
greatest  I  have  ever  received.  I  had  no 
that    I    was    even    under   consideration 
-  It    or  that   I  had  even  been  nominated 
■    consideration,    until    I    was    told    that    I 
been   selected  as  the  recipient.  It   just 
le    completely    our    of    the    blue.    I   still 
nk  th?y  could   have  fouiid  someone  who 
better  entitled   to   it.  but   I'm   very   f.at- 
cd  and  very  honored  to  be  receiving  it." 
As    Senator    Car^non    stands    in    front    of 
th;    prestigious    Washington    audience    on 
thp    night   of   Dec     17.   one    can't   help    but 
r.der  what  "luck  "  holds  In  store  for  htni 
fv.'ure   years   whe!'.    preparation   a!;d   op- 
•tunlty  again  meet 
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Wright  Brothers   Memorial   Trophy 

The  "Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Trophy"  is 
a'  miniature  silver  replica  of  the  original 
Wfight    airplane,    resting    tjpon    a    granite 

idel  cf  the  National  Aero!'iautic  As^oci-xtlon 
Memorial  which  marks  the  spot  at  Kitty 
Hswk,  N.C.,  from  which  the  first  successful 
fllrht  of  an  airplane  was  made  on  Dec.  17. 
1913.  The  trophy  is  awarded  annually  by 
Nj  lA  for  "significant  public  service  of  ef.dur- 
Ini;  value  as  a  civilian  to  aviation  In  the 
Ur  ited  States." 


Although  the  presentation  of  the  Initial 
award  took  place  on  Dec.  17,  1948,  Its  spon- 
sor, aviation  pioneer  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot 
ol  Boston  m.ade  it  p'-ssible  by  a  trust  fund  he 
established  In  1936. 

Then,  however.  It  was  the  "Cabot  Prize 
Fund  NAA  "  Money  of  the  fund  was  to  be 
"paid  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  land- 
ing an  airplane  safely  through  100  feet  of  fog 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  carried  solely  on 
the  airplane  and  which  would  enable  a  pilot 
to  make  a  safe  landing  without  any  assist- 
ance whatever  from  ground  personnel  or 
equipment." 

Personal  experiences  had  taught  Calxjt  the 
mental  agony  a  pilot  endured  when  fog  was 
encountered.  For,  not  only  did  he  serve  as  a 
naval  aviator  during  World  War  One.  he  also 
was  one  of  the  first  men  In  the  country  to 
pilot  his  own  airplane.  In  1918,  he  made  an 
aerial  pick-up  of  a  155-pound  package  from 
a  sea-sled  anchored  In  Boston  harbor.  Later, 
he  became  active  In  NAA  and  In  1924  started 
his  tenure  as  president  of  the  association. 

In  time,  the  trustees  of  the  Cabot  fund 
became  convinced  that  the  solution  he  had 
sought  would  not  be  found.  They  took  the 
necessary  legal  steps  to  terminate  the  original 
trust  and  establish  a  new  one.  Its  primary 
goal  would  be  effective  promotion  of  Amer- 
ican aviation. 

Result  ■'  The  Wright  Brothers  Memorial 
Trophy  Fund. 

Along  with  founding  and  endowment  of 
the  trophy,  the  new  trust  fund  vested  in 
NAA  the  responsibility  of  naming  a  seven- 
member  selection  committee  Its  guiding  cri- 
terion for  the  winner  of  the  prestigious  award 
was  that  he  "be  a  living  .American  citizen 
who.  as  a  civilian,  has  rendered  some  per- 
sonal and  direct  service  as  an  ofBeer  or 
employe  of  the  government — federal,  state, 
or  local — with  or  without  compensation." 

Committee  members  include  representa- 
tives from  N.AA,  National  Advi.sory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics.  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion. Institute  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences. 
Aircraft  Industries  Association,  Aero  Club  of 
Washington  and  the  aviation  press. 

The  trophy  becomes  the  absolute  property 
of  each  winner.  It  has  become  custom  to 
present  it  on  Dec.  17,  to  honor  the  Wrights' 
first  flights.  A  replica  of  the  trophy,  accom- 
panied by  a  plaque  that  shows  the  names  of 
all  Its  winners,  can  be  seen  In  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

Initial  recipient  of  the  trophy  wa.s  Dr. 
William  Frederick  Durand,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  Stanford  University. 

That  year's  event  coincided  with  the  pres- 
entation of  the  original  Wright  airplane  to 
the  Smithsonian  after  Its  return  from  Eng- 
land. This  year's  presentation  of  the  Wright 
Trophy  to  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  ( D- 
Nev.)  coincides  with  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Orvllle  Wright's  blrthvear. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  BY  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ANT3  PREMIER  CHOU  EN- 
LAI 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  since 
the  release  of  the  .ioint  communique  by 
President  Nixon  and  Premier  Chou  En- 
lai  on  February  27.  some  news  media 
headlines,  some  broadcastinp;  instant  an- 
alysts, some  persons  in  public  office  and 
.some  seekincT  to  occupy  the  White  House 
have  labeled  it  as  a  sell-out  of  Taiwan. 
As  a  long-time  admirer  of  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  I  have  not  only 
reviewed  the  communique  carefully  but 
have  also  studied  our  treatv  commit- 
ments and  our  defense  posture  in  the 
area.  As  a  result  of  that  study  I  can  say 
that  I  see  no  sign  of  any  change  in  our 
commitments  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

Any  contrarj'  view  simply  does  not 


stand  up,  and  the  repetition  of  that  con- 
cern simply  encourages  a  feeling  among 
all  our  allies  that  they  should  review 
their  own  positions  and  does  no  good 
service  to  Taiwan,  the  United  States,  or 
the  cause  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  communique  simply 
advocates  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Taiwan  question  between  the  Chinese 
peoples  themselves,  and  we  are  not 
throwing  up  our  hands  and  dismissing 
long-term  commitments  to  the  Republic 
of  China. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  has  centered  on 
that  portion  of  the  communique  in  which 
the  United  States  states  that: 

It  reafflrtns  Its  Interest  in  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Taiwan  question  by  the  Chi- 
nese themMlves.  With  this  prospect  In  mind. 
It  affirms  tfls  ultimate  objective  of  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces  and  military  Instal- 
lations from  Taiwan.  In  the  meantime,  it  will 
progressively  reduce  Its  forces  and  military 
installations  on  Taiwan  as  the  tension  in 
that  area  diminishes. 

True,  we  have  agreed  to  withdraw  some 
of  the  limited  number  of  U.S.  forces  sta- 
tioned on  Taiwan  as  tension  decreases. 
However,  we  have  no  sizable  force  on 
the  island,  and  the  small  increases  from 
1964  to  1968  were  involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam buildup,  not  as  a  protective  screen 
against  attack  on  Taiwan.  As  Vietnam 
winds  do'wn,  those  forces  would  be  re- 
duced in  any  event. 

Furthermore,  we  have  in  no  way  abro- 
gated our  commitment  under  our  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  with  that  government 
signed  in  1954.  There  were  valid  reasons 
for  this  country  to  enter  into  a  formal 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China  in 
1954,  and  the  two  major  tenets  which 
prompted  a  pact  almost  20  years  ago 
have  not  lost  their  validity  today.  In 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  before  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  former  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  said  that  it  would  serve  two 
purposes: 

It  would  give  the  Chinese  Communists 
notice,  beyond  any  possibility  of  misinterpre- 
tation, that  the  United  States  would  regard 
an  armed  attacked  directed  against  Taiwan 
and  the  Pescadores  as  a  danger  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  would  act  to  meet  the 
danger — such  an  action  to  be  in  accordance 
with  our  constitutional  processes. 

It  would  provide  firm  reassurance  to  the 
Republic  of  China  and  to  the  world  that 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  are  not  a  sub- 
ject for  barter  as  part  of  some  Par  Elastem 
"deal"   with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Under  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with 
tlie  Republic  of  China,  it  is  clearly  stated 
that: 

Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack in  the  West  Pacific  Area  directed  against 
the  territorlee  of  either  of  the  parties  ■would 
be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety 
and  declares  that  It  would  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  In  accordance  with  Its  con- 
.stltutlonal  process. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  treaty 
remains  in  force  indefinitely,  or  until 
1  year  after  either  party  has  given  notice 
to  the  other  to  terminate  the  agreement. 
And.  of  course,  no  such  notice  has  been 
given  or  is  contemplated. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  there  should 
be  no  concern  on  the  part  of  our  own 
people  or  on  the  part  of  the  great  people 
of  the  Republic  of  China  that  we  have 
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abandoned  our  commitments.  Each  suc- 
cessive administration  has  reiterated  its 
adherence  to  these  goals,  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty,  and  today,  as  in  the 
past,  the  United  States  stands  ready  to 
defend  its  allies  against  military  force. 

During  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  U,S, 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  China, 
Walter  P,  McConaughy,  cited  a  state- 
ment by  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  and  went  on  to  offer  his  own  ac- 
curate statement  of  our  commitment  to 
the  Republic  of  China.  His  words  are  as 
pertinent  today  as  at  the  time  of  his 
testimony.  He  said: 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  resolution 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  on  the  mainland,  we  believe  strong- 
ly it  must  be  brought  about  by  peaceful 
means. 

We  hope  that  Communist  China  will  be 
persuaded  to  set  aside  this  issvie  so  that  we 
can  explore  the  possibility  for  removing  other 
sources  of  tension  between  us.  But  until  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  that  Issue  is  achieved, 
both  our  word  and  our  national  Interests  re- 
quire that  we  stand  by  our  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  And  the  shared  purpose  of  that 
Government  and  our  own  In  contributing  to 
the  development  of  a  peaceful  community  in 
East  Asia  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its 
peoples  is  a  good  foundation  for  maintain- 
ing the  close  and  cooperative  relationships 
with  the  government  in  other  areas  of  na- 
tional policy. 

Although  we  are  embarking  on  a  new 
and  important  era  in  U,S,  relations  with 
countries  in  Asia,  it  would  be  against  our 
own  interests  and  those  of  world  peace 
to  forget  the  economic  and  political  con- 
tributions the  Republic  of  China  has 
made  in  that  area  of  the  world.  In  es- 
sence, our  military  commitments  to  the 
Republic  of  China  are  but  a  small  part  of 
a  long  and  enduring  friendship.  Taiwan's 
importance  to  the  United  States  is  not 
limited  to  its  position  along  the  so-called 
defense  httoral  extending  from  the  Aleu- 
tians to  the  Philippines,  important  as 
that  may  be.  That  country's  growing 
economy  has  created  an  attractive  cli- 
mate for  foreign  investments  and  cap- 
ital— foreign  investments  reaching  an 
annual  average  of  $140  million  in  1971  as 
compared  with  an  annual  average  of  $2.5 
million  prior  to  1960.  In  an  earlier  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  discussed  this 
tremendous  growth,  which  has  enabled 
the  Republic  of  China,  with  the  resources 
of  its  15  million  people  to  assume  an  ac- 
tive role  in  assisting  developing  coimtries. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  both  of  our 
countries  have  realized  significant  gains 
from  close  economic  and  political  ties. 

In  addition  to  the  material  benefits  of 
the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China,  there 
is  a  long-abiding  mutual  respect  and 
friendship  between  the  Chinese  and 
American  peoples.  The  United  States  has 
no  intention  of  ignoring  that  most  valu- 
able, if  intangible,  commodity.  Those  who 
suggest  that  our  initiatives  toward  world 
peace  through  expanded  communication 
with  traditional  adversaries  will  result  in 
abandonment  of  our  friends  are  doing  no 
favors  to  the  United  States,  to  our  allies 
or  to  the  cause  of  peace, 

Mr,  President,  we  are  standing  by  our 


treaties  and  continue  to  demonstrate  to 
our  allies  that  such  mutual  agreements 
and  commitments  are  not  taken  lightly 
by  our  Government,  will  not  be  tossed 
aside  or  invalidated  by  bettered  relations 
in  other  areas,  and  remain  the  founda- 
tion for  building  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous world. 


LEADERSHIP  OF  SENATOR  ALLOTT 
IN  MINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr,  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  has  worked  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  iMr.  Allotti  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs or  on  any  aspect  of  natural  re- 
source consen'ation  and  development  Ls 
aware  of  the  fine  work  he  performs.  In 
the  area  of  miring,  particularly.  Sena- 
tor Allott  has  demonstrated  valuable 
leadership. 

His  work  was  recognized  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  Mining  Congress  Jour- 
nal, which  published  Senator  Allotts 
views  on  the  myriad  problems  confront- 
ing not  only  mineral  production  but  all 
activities  affecting  our  environment.  In- 
dustry, he  says,  must  learn  to  live  with 
environmental  quality  restraints  and 
must,  in  fact,  exert  needed  leadership  in 
solving  pollution  problems.  As  Senator 
Allott  stated : 

Technology  must  be  utilized  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  technology  has  created 
In  the  way  of  pollution . 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Allott  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  securing  stature  and 
economic  health  for  our  Nation's  impor- 
tant mining  industry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sen.^tor  Ali.ott  Sees  a  Busy  Year  on 

Mining  Legisu^tion 

(By  Freeman  Bishop) 

The  name  of  the  game  Is  politics.  It's 
practiced  In  the  US.  Stnate  in  many  forms, 
but  mostly  by  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee  is  Senator  Gordon  Allott  of 
Colorado,  who  brings  a  candid  attitude  to 
this  arena  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  fresh 
winds  that  blow  through  the  canyons  of  his 
home  state. 

The  Senate  right  now  Is  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult place  to  work  because  so  many  Demo- 
cratic Senators  are  running  for  nominations 
they  know  are  up  for  grabs  in  their  conven- 
tion this  summer.  This  creates  more  hazards 
than  usual  to  the  normal  operation  of  thLs 
branch  of  the  national  legLslature. 

Considered  one  of  the  most  able  strategists 
serving  the  Republican  Party,  Senator  Al- 
lott also  Is  as  well  informed  In  the  mineral- 
metals  production  area  as  any  member  of  the 
Senate.  He  generally  displays  the  combina- 
tion of  affability  and  persistence  essential  to 
his  important  position  on  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee. 

ECONOMIC    RECOVERY    ON    THE    WAY 

But  In  moment?  of  Introduction,  the  Sen- 
ator h3.s  been  known  to  wonder  aloud  at  the 
broad  publicity  given  to  the  DemocnUs'  side 
of  the  issues  while  the  Republicans'  views 
are  lucky  If  they  get  tagged  on  the  end  of 
reports  on  Senate  activities.  He  ruefully  ad- 
mits there  isn't  much  anyone  can  do  about 
this  mismatch  of  editorial  Judgments  with- 
out being  accused  of  trying  to  muzzle  the 
press,  no  matter  how  clearly  it  can  be  dem- 


onstrated that  the  press  is  cleariv  muzzling 
itself. 

He  also  has  little  patience  with  the  doom- 
sters  predicting  economic  chaos  for  1972  He 
flatly  believes  the  mining  industry  will  reg- 
ister solid  advances  this  year,  led  by  a  gen- 
eral economic  recovery.  "Recovery"  ol  I  he 
economy  is  predicted  by  almost  every  reliable 
expert  with  whom  Senator  Allott  comes  in 
contact  But  he  says  this  revival  of  business 
generally  cannot  be  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  the  anti-pollution  measures  slowly  being 
ironed  out  between  industry  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  "Pos.sib!y  we 
may  have  to  authorize  a  special  investrnent 
credit  for  pollution  equipment  and  other 
costs  of  carrying  out  antl-pollution  condi- 
tions obviously  needed  to  reduce  deteriora- 
tion of  our  environment,  "  he  said. 

Perhaps,  he  continued,  we  also  may  have 
to  set  up  special  .set-a.sldes  to  help  small  busi- 
ne.s.ses  to  continue  in  busines.s  serving  many 
segments  of  the  mining  industry," 

The  rising  clamor  for  ultra-strict  pollution 
regulations  among  some  city,  county  and 
state  goverimients  must  be  resolved  too,  so 
that  corporations  wont  be  forced  to  close 
down  plants  in  one  area  while  being  allowed 
to  continue  In  others. 

TECHNOLOGY    MUST  SOLVE  POLLUTION   PROBLEMS 

A  recourse  to  strict  regulations  cannot  be 
continuing  to  pollute."  Senator  Allott  .said 
m  warning  the  mining  industry  that  this 
trend  in  modern  treatment  of  industrial 
waste  is  not  only  here  tc  stay  but  is  to  be- 
come a  larger  factor  to  this  industrjv 

Now  may  be  the  year  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry to  find  Its  footing  in  the  waves  of 
anii-poUution  drives  that  have  been  washing 
the  sands  out  from  underneath  many  Indus- 
trial projects  more  swiftly  than  engineers 
and  other  technological  experts  can  find 
answers. 

Technology  miist  be  utilized  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  technology  has  created 
in  the  way  of  pollution,"  Senator  Allott  said. 
Already  the  whlte-maned  Coloradan  has 
introduced  legislation,  which  has  passed  the 
Senate,  to  amend  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970  to  establish  research  and 
development  institutes  at  various  state  min- 
ing schools  and  universities.  Purpose  Is  to 
help  find  solutions  to  many  problems,  in- 
cluding the  heavy  loss  of  engineering  schools 
and  students  from  the  nation's  universities. 
A  corollary  objective  of  his  amendment  Is 
to  extend  nau  university  life  the  drive  of 
young  people  today  to  take  part  In  recover- 
ing the  land,  water  and  air  from  people- 
pollution,  which  has  been  growing  at  an 
alarmlijg  pace  In  recent  years. 

ECONOMIC     FACTS     STTR     ALLOTT 

Behind  Senator  Allotfs  drive  to  backstop 
the  minerals-metals  Industry  with  a  national 
policy  and  a  broad  research  and  development 
program  are  some  harsh  realities  known  as 
economic  facts  For  instance,  the  nation  now 
produces  about  $25  billion  worth  of  mineral 
products  annually  but  is  consuming  approx- 
imately S32  billion  worth.  By  the  end  of  the 
centiu-y,  it  Is  estimated  that  value  of  pro- 
duction will  reach  $66  billion  but  consump- 
tion is  projected  at  about  $135  billion. 

In  percentage  terms,  the  current  deficit 
of  minerals  consumed  in  the  U.S.  is  about  22 
percent.  In  1950  It  was  9  percent.  It  will  rise 
to  more  than  50  percent  by  1999.  creating 
an  accelerating  dependence  on  foreign  min- 
erals which  may  not  be  available  to  us  by 
that  time.  Other  industrial  nations  already 
are  pinning  dowm  ore  resenes  In  Australia, 
Canada  and  every  other  nation  with  raw 
materials  stUl  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder 

So  the  LT  S.  mtist  improve  Its  ability  to 
produce  Important  mineral  commodities  and 
this  is  where  the  big  question  must  be  set- 
tled as  a  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  devel- 
ops: should  we  tie  up  domestic  reser\es  so 
they  can't  be  extracted  for  the  time  being 
and  rely  on  a  policy  of  imports?  If  so,  this 
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could  mean  destruction  of  a  viable  domestic 
r  lining  industry. 

No  one  talks  about  defense  In  these  days 
cf  flag-burner's  but  dependence  on  other 
I  -itions  for  metals  to  build  defense  machines 
;  ;  still  a  debatable  policy. 

CHEAP     RAW     MATERIALS     WANTED 

The  mining  industry  faces  other  Impor- 
txnt  problems  this  year,  the  Senator  con- 
t.nued.  Among  them,  and  perhaps  side-by- 
3  ide  with  answers  to  pollution,  Is  the  demand 
fjr  cheap,  raw  materials  being  mounted  by 
r  lany  metals  processing  firms  in  their  efTorts 
t  >  reduce  costs. 

Without  more  assured  resources  of  r.iw 
riaterlals.  many  American  mining  firms  are 
1  ke'.y  to  start  looking  around  for  related 
cr  even  unrelated  industrial  production  they 
cnn  work  Into  their  programs  rather  than 
t  J  be  continuously  caught  up  In  what  some- 
tmes  seem  endless  arguments  over  who  Is  to 
i  se  America's  natural  ore  resources. 

In  aJ!  parts  of  the  Nation,  enthusiastic 
volunteers  are  searching  for  ways  to  halt 
e  tploratlon  and  mineral  development  on 
public  lands,  seeking  to  preserve  them  as 
parks  and  recreation  area^.  Their  enthusl- 
fijm  is  based  on  the  notion  that  mining  will 
pollute  the  strcims  and  air  and  leave  the 
!:  a\<X  in  ruins. 

I  -TERIOR     COMMITTEE     LOOKING     INTO     ENERGY 

PROBLEMS 

Senator  Allott  expects  that  the  record  of 
t  ie  mining  Industry  In  the  area  of  land 
r  !clamation  will  be  examined  In  minute 
detail  at  hearings  before  the  Interior  Com- 
riittee  in  1972.  This  ranking  Republican 
n  lember  of  the  Committee  is  convinced  Amer- 

II  a's  mining  companies  can  be  persuaded 
t  )  use  ever  better  land-recovery  programs 
s  )  escalating  sentiment  against  surface  min- 
ing can  be  halted  before  It  goes  too  far  and 
liamstrlngs  operations  In  the  U.S. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact."  Allott  says,  "our 
I  iterlor  Committee  Is  leading  the  way  In 
Senate    study    of    overall    energy    problems. 

V  hlch  includes  development  of  oil  reserves. 
ticluding  shale."  The  Senate  ordered  this 
s  udy  last  year.  It  is  expected  to  be  presented 
e  irly  In  1973  as  a  blueprint  for  an  Inte- 
£:-ated  program  which  will  Include  the  mln- 
1  ig  of  uranium  and  coal,  the  production  of 
I  atural  gas  and  synthetic  gas  from  coal,  and 

0  1  from  oU  shale  and  other  sources  In  the 

1  nlted  States. 

Back  of  all  this.  Senator  Allott  points  out, 
I;  how  to  conserve  our  natural  resources  and 
at  the  same  time  utilize  them  to  preserve 
/  mericas  high  standards  of  living 

Are  we  to  retain  natural  resources  for  fu- 
t  ire  generations  and  Import  ores  aiid  con- 
c  mtrates  Is  another  part  of  the  question. 
C  learly.  It  Is  not  a  new  question  to  Congress 
r  or  to  Senator  Allott. 

Look  at  lead  and  zinc.  Three  factions  com- 
pete with  each  other  to  establish  a  policy 
>■  ere.  Importers  on  one  side,  domestic  pro- 
d  ucers  on  another,  and  smelters  and  im- 
porters  on  still  a  third  side.  These  ambitions, 
le  points  out,  must  conflict. 

It  was  this  and  similar  conflicts  which 
-;imulated  him  to  carry  the  cross  for  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act.  Senator 
.'  Uott  admits.  "We  never  expected  this  policy 
t  >  be  the  answer  to  all  our  problems."  he 
eicplains,  "but  to  enunciate  a  minerals  policy 
against  which  certain  segments  could  be 
J  idged.  We  must  keep  a  minerals  Industry 
t  lat  Is  healthy  for  the  Nation  to  have  a 
rietals  industry  with  a  future,  so  we  started 

V  ith  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act, 
V 'hlch  In  effect  endorses  the  need  to  maln- 
tiln  a  viable  mining  Indvistry." 

"Now  we  must  pick  up  the  pieces  that  we 
c  111  problems  and  start  to  work  on  them  in- 
civldually  to  work  out  the  best  solutions, 
t  earing  the  policy  act  in  mind  as  well  as  the 
p  oUutlon  pieces  of  the  mosaic  that  are  chang- 
!  ig  the  minerals  Industry  from  month  to 
ribnth,"  the  Senator  says. 


MINERALS  INSTITUTES  A  FIRST  STEP 

The  first  step  this  year,  he  emphasizes, 
should  be  to  establish  minerals  institutes  at 
universities  so  geologists,  metallurgists,  engi- 
neers and  other  technology-mmded  students 
can  develop  ways  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
'TO's  which  few  of  us  thought  of  as  rece:itly 
as  five  to  ten  years  Hgo. 

A  big  Senate  project  In  1972,  he  adds,  will 
be  to  reqiiire  full  briefings  from  the  Interior 
Department's  experts  and  policymakers  and 
to  receive  their  recommendations  on  how  to 
exteiid  hard-minerals  policy  legislation — for 
the  good  of  everyone. 

"We're  at  a  crossroad  this  year  where  we 
must  extend  out  from  our  policy  position 
and  build  specifics  on  which  the  mining 
industry  can  base  its  future,"  the  Senator 
says. 

He  predlct.3  similar  legislation  to  establish 
these  state  institutes  will  be  switched  from 
tho  House  Education  bill.  Thl.-;  subject  will 
eventually  be  returned  to  Interior'.^  Jurisdic- 
tion because  its  entire  thrust  Is  with  the 
future  of  the  mining  industry,  rather  than  aii 
educative   function.  Senator  Allott  explains 

"We  have  a  mining  industry  future,  and  a 
big  one."  he  concludes,  "it's  up  to  all  of  us 
to  And  the  system  in  which  we  can  live 
harmoniouslv." 


REPORTED  VIOLATIONS  UNDER 
AGE  DISCRIMINATION  LAW  IN- 
CREASE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  nearly  4 
years  ago  Congress  enacted  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act. 

This  \a.v;  forbids  the  use  of  age  quali- 
fications in  the  hiring,  discharge,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  for  per- 
sons 40  to  65  years  old. 

Yet,  advancing  age  stUl  presents  a 
serious  impediment  for  many  older  work- 
ers. These  pressures  have  intensified  with 
with  each  ominous  increase  in  our 
jobless  rate.  And  the  recent  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  is  re- 
quired under  section  13  of  the  act,  clear- 
ly reveals  that  age  discrimination  is  still 
a  serious  problem  today. 

During  fiscal  year  1971.  for  example, 
more  than  2.500  violations  were  found 
under  the  act.  Compared  with  fiscal  1970, 
this  represented  a  14-percent  increase. 
And  these  figures  probably  only  repre- 
sent a  fraction  of  all  the  violations  un- 
der the  law. 

In  practically  every  category-  the  num- 
ber of  illegal  practices  increased  during 
the  past  year.  Discharges  in  \1olation  of 
the  act.  for  instance,  jumped  by  41  per- 
cent to  110.  Illegal  refusals  to  hire  older 
persons  also  increased,  by  15  percent  to 
683.  Moreover,  workers  in  265  establish- 
ments were  denied  promotions  because  of 
age. 

These  figures  should  be  of  concern  to 
all  Americans  because  the  denial  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  older  workers 
is  a  serious  and  .senseless  loss  to  our  Na- 
tion. But  even  more  tragic  i.s  the  despair 
and  frustration  which  joblessness  im- 
poses upon  these  individuals  and  their 
families.  A  job  or  a  promotion  should  not 
be  off  limits  simply  because  a  man's  hair 
is  greying  at  the  temples.  No  economy 
can  reach  its  maximum  potential  if  some 
of  its  most  experienced  and  talented  citi- 
zens are  not  allowed  to  participate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  discusses  the 
Age  Discrimination  report,  published  in 


tlie  Wall  Street  Journal,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Age  Discrimination  :  Reported  Violations  of 
THE   Federal  Ban   Increase 

The  number  of  employers,  employment 
agencies  and  unions  violating  the  statute 
r.>se  14'"-,  to  2,522  in  fiscal  1971,  the  Labor 
Department  repwrts.  The  law  covers  the  hir- 
ing, pay  and  promotion  of  workers  between 

40  and  65.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
employers'  Illegal  refusals  to  hire  older  work- 
ers jumped  ISTo  to  683.  As  the  economy  lag- 
ged, discharges  that  violated  the  law  spurted 

41  ;  to  110. 

Over  1,750  of  the  companies  and  employ- 
ment agencies  found  to  be  violating  the  law 
had  placed  discriminatory  help-wanted  ads, 
the  department  says.  The  Illegal  ads  Involved 
the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "ambitious  young 
man."  "Junior  executive"  and  "recent  college 
graduate."  While  offenses  by  employment 
agencies  Increased,  biased  advertising  by  em- 
ployers declined  slightly  to  1,180  from  1,207 
in  fiscal  1970. 

The  number  of  unions  found  breaking  the 
age  discrimination  regulations  In  their  Job 
referrals  rose  to  four  from  only  one  the  pre- 
vious vear. 


ROLE  OF  WATER  IN  GOLD  MINING 
HISTORY  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Geological  SiU'vey  has  just  recognized 
the  research  and  literary  efTorts  of  a 
longtime  close  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Hugh 
A.  Shamberger  of  Washoe  Valley.  Nev. 

Mr.  Shamberger  has  a  distingmshed 
record  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  retiring 
after  34  years  of  service  in  the  office  of 
the  State  engineer,  and  as  director  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources,  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Water  Resources  of  the  Desert 
Research  Institute.  In  addition,  he  was  a 
longtime  member  and  president  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association. 

However,  retire  is  hardly  the  word  for 
Hugh  Shamberger.  As  he  states  in  the 
preface  of  his  first  publication,  "The 
Story  of  the  Water  Supply  for  the  Corn- 
stock:" 

Like  so  many  professional  men  who  retire, 
1  wanted  to  spend  a  part  of  my  time  In  work 
that  would  be  both  Interesting  and  produc- 
tive. One  day  when  I  was  visiting  George 
I  Skip)  Worts  and  Thomas  Eakln  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  here  in  Carson  City,  the 
discussion  got  started  about  the  water  sup- 
plies for  the  old  mining  camf>s  of  Nevada.  It 
was  recognized  that  very  little  attention 
had  been  given  to  this  particular  subject  of 
water  supply,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Virginia  City. 

Mr.  Worts  suggested  that  I  might  wish 
to  try  my  hand  on  a  p>art-tlme  basis  under 
the  Federal-State  cooperative  program  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources.  Since  I  have  always  been  Inter- 
ested in  our  State's  history,  I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  started.  My  first  effort  was  on  the 
water  supply  of  the  Comstock.  bringing  Its 
history  up  to  1969.  which  Is  covered  herein. 

Since  starting  the  Comstock  water-supply 
story.  I  have  been  working  on  the  history  of 
other  of  the  old  mining  camps  and  their 
quest  for  water.  I  am  finding  it  exceedingly 
Interesting,  and  In  time  I  am  hopeful  that 
I  can  cover  most  of  the  old  mining  camps  In 
Nevada,  especially  those  where  an  adequate 
source  of  water  for  the  townslte  and  mills 
was  not  readily  available,  which  generally 
was  the  case. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  prepared  in  an- 
nouncing the  publication  by  Mr.  Sham- 
berger be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
suggest  to  anyone  interested  in  the  back- 
ground and  history  of  those  western 
glory  days  that  the  accurate  and  weD 
documented  professional  paper  makes 
better  reading  than  the  fictionalized 
versions  of  the  era. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Geological  Survey:  Role  of  Water  in  Gold 
Mining  History  of  Nevada  Described 

Water  made  possible,  but  eventually 
drowned  most  of  the  mines  working  the 
Comstock  Lode  of  western  Nevada — richest 
producer  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  world — 
according  to  a  report  released  today  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Nevada  mining  towns  of  Virginia  City, 
Gold  Hill,  and  Sliver  City  produced  more 
than  $393  million  in  sliver  and  gold  between 
1850-1957  from  the  rich  mineral  zone  of 
the  Comstock  Lode.  The  Comstock  also  pro- 
duced more  than  Its  share  of  history.  Includ- 
ing such  famous  goldseekers  as  Mark  Twain 
and  currently  provides  the  background  for 
the  popular  television  series  "Bonanza." 

E.  L.  Hendricks,  Chief  Hydrologlst,  USGS, 
Washington,  D.C.  noted  that  "The  history  of 
the  struggle  to  find  and  deliver  enough  water 
to  mine  the  Comstock  serves  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  water  in  the  development  of 
the  West.  Then,  as  now,  the  development  of 
the  Western  land  mineral  resources  hinges 
on  the  understanding  and  wise  development 
and  conservation  of  the  water  resources." 

To  develop  an  adequate  water  supply,  the 
report  notes,  the  Comstock  miners  of  the 
19th  century  Invested  over  $2.2  million  and 
built  some  21  miles  of  pipeline  and  46  miles 
of  flume.  They  spent  over  $5  million  to  de- 
water  the  deep  mines.  The  engineering  feats 
performed  100  years  ago  by  men  and  mules  to 
conquer  the  water  problems  of  the  Comstock 
rival  our  modern  accomplishments  In  build- 
ing reservoirs  and  transporting  water  from 
State  to  State.  Certainly  the  men  who  fi- 
nally brought  water  to  the  Comstock  have 
earned  a  place  of  honor  In  the  history  of 
Nevada  and  the  West. 

In  a  53 -page  report  on  the  water-supply 
history  of  the  Comstock.  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Sham- 
berger. research  hydrologlst  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  and  former  Director  of 
the  Nevada  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources,  notes: 

The  Comstock  Lode  stands  alone  In  the 
history  of  Nevada  and  the  early  West  In  the 
difficulty  of  the  water  problems  presented. 
In  the  extraordinary  engineering  feats  ac- 
complished to  overcome  these  problems  and 
to  develop  the  Comstock,  and  In  the  Ingenu- 
ity and  courage  demonstrated  In  the  under- 
taking of  these  projects, 

Virginia  City  and  the  Comstock  Lode  faced 
a  variety  of  water  problems:  First,  It  was 
necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  the  population.  Secondly,  the  op- 
eration of  the  mines  required  large  amounts 
of  water.  The  final  problem  was  an  excess  of 
water  In  the  lower  levels  of  the  shafts.  Ade- 
quate water  supplies  were  eventually  found 
to  supply  the  poptilatlon  and  the  mines,  but 
the  conditions  created  by  the  excess  amounts 
of  hot  water  in  the  shafts  were  never  over- 
come and  resulted  In  the  abandoning  of  deep 
mining  on  the  Comstock  in  1886. 

Ironically,  the  resource  whose  scarcity  at 
first  threatened  to  ctirtaU  full  development  of 
the  Comstock  eventually  drowned  out  the 
deep  mines  before  all  the  gold  could  be  re- 
moved. As  the  mine  shafts  dropped  to  as 
much  as  3,250  feet  below  the  surface,  air 
temperatures  In  the  mines  reached  134''F 
and  springs  of  water  as  hot  as  157''F  scalded 


the  miners  and  contributed  to  flooding  of 
the  mines.  Eventually  chains  of  pumps 
worked  around  the  clock  to  pump  out  as 
much  as  5.2  million  gallons  of  water  a  day 
from  a  single  mine  shaft. 

The  first  miners  In  Virginia  City  and  Gold 
Hill  were  able  to  depend  on  a  few  natural 
springs  for  their  water  supply.  As  the  papu- 
lation grew,  wells  were  dug  and  eventually  a 
water  company  formed  to  collect  and  pipe 
water  flowing  from  several  mine  tunnels. 
Lengthening  the  tunnels  Increased  the  water 
supply  for  a  time,  but  by  1863  the  flow  of  the 
main  tunnel,  the  Santa  Rita  tunnel,  had 
dropped  to  664  gallons  per  minute.  A  witness 
reported:  "Every  succeeding  year,  as  the  city 
grew,  the  p>erll  of  water-drought  Increased: 
every  year  the  record  was  repeated — flumes 
and  pipes  running  full  in  spring  and  half 
empty  In  autumn." 

Early  in  1867  the  Cole  Tunnel  struck  a 
quartz  seam  that  produced  1.515  gallons  p)€r 
minute.  Apparently  this  quartz  seam  also 
supplied  the  Santa  Rita  Tunnel  water  be- 
cause that  tunnel's  flow  ceased  at  once.  This 
new  supply  was  still  Insufliclent,  and  the 
water  company  was  forced  to  supplement 
their  good  quality  water  supply  with  the 
mineralized  water  from  the  Virginia  City 
mines.  This  caused  the  people  of  Virginia  City 
and  Gold  Hill  to  complain  about  the  water 
quality,  tut  the  water  company  shrewdly 
encouraged  each  of  the  rival  cities  to  believe 
that  It  was  the  favored  one.  and  that  the 
other  was  receiving  p)oorer  quality  water. 

The  local  water  supply  being  Inadequate, 
the  Comstock  water  companies  began  debat- 
ing the  feasibility  of  piping  water  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  20  miles  away 
across  the  Washoe  Valley.  In  two  letters  re- 
produced for  the  first  time,  the  debate  Is 
outlined.  In  one  letter  dater  1864.  a  con- 
sulting engineer  reported:  '.  .  .  to  bring 
water  across  Washoe  Valley  at  a  sufficient 
height  to  make  It  available  to  supply  Virginia 
City  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  one  of  the 
most  arduous  undertakings  of  engineering 
times  ...  It  is  an  undertaking  In  which  no 
and  mechanical  skill  In  modern  or  ancient 
prudent  capitalist  would  ever  Invest  his 
money." 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  called  the 
pipeline  "an  engineering  feat  of  no  small 
magnitude  ...  In  view  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  it  ■will  attract  the  attention 
of  engineers  all  over  the  world."  The  same 
Journal  called  the  Virginia  City  pipeline  the 
"greatest  in  the  world,"  and  noted  that  it 
withstood  almost  double  the  pressure  of  the 
next  highest  pressure  line  then  In  existence. 
Eventually,  two  more  pipelines  were  buUt 
across  the  Washoe  Valley  from  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  (in  1875  and  1887)  until  the  total 
cost  of  the  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill  Water 
Company  was  estimated  at  $2.2  million.  The 
water  rates  In  1880  were  20  cents  p>er  thou- 
sand gallons  to  the  mining  companies  and  (4 
per  month  to  families  of  6-8  people. 

To  help  alleviate  the  flooding  of  the 
deeper  mines,  the  Sutro  Tunnel  was  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  over  $5  million.  In  1880 
the  tunnel  drained  some  3.5  million  gallons 
of  water  dally,  or  some  1.2  billion  gallons — 
4.7  million  tons — during  the  year. 

The  report,  "The  Story  of  the  Water  Sup- 
ply for  the  Comstock"  by  Hugh  A.  Sham- 
berger, contains  27  photographs  and  maps. 
Published  as  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Profes- 
sional Paper  779.  copies  of  the  report  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $0.70  per  copy. 


VOICE  FOR  THE  FORGOTTEN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
recent  speech  to  the  Council  on  Com- 
munity Action,  Bexar  County,  Tex., 
Commissioner  Albert  Pefia,  Jr.,  made  a 


fervent  plea  on  behalf  of  the  disadvan- 
taged of  this  Nation. 

His  statement,  angry  but  eloquent  in 
Its  demand  that  our  political  parties  and 
our  political  institutions  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  of  the  Nation,  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech,  entitled  "The  CCA:  A  New  Voice 
From  DowTiunder  USA.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CCA:    A  New  Voice  From   Dow-nunder 
USA 

(Remarks  of  Commissioner  Albert  Pena,  Jr., 
at  CCA  Dinner.  November  4    1971) 

Through  the  newly  constituted  Council  on 
Community  Action  we  are  trying  to  build  a 
new  unity  and  a  new  sense  of  self-determina- 
tion: not  just  among  the  Chicanos  and  the 
blacks,  but  among  all  the  poor  and  oppressed 
of  this  Nation  We  are  black,  brown  and 
white:  united  by  poverty  and  oppression:  in- 
spired by  our  martyrs  and  made  militant  by 
our  fcjes.  Cognizant  that  many  who  wield 
p>ower  in  America  are  antagonistic  to  our 
needs,  we  are  banded  together  In  a  peoples 
lobby.  Our  purpose  Is  to  establish  new  and 
better  lines  of  communication  between  those 
who  struggle  in  the  trenches  of  misery  aiid 
oppression  and  those  who  make  and  execute 
public  policy  from  on  high  We  are.  in  a 
sense,  a  voice  from  downunder  in  America. 

This  Council  does  not  claim  to  speak  for 
the  p)Oor  of  this  Nation — no  one  can  We  rep- 
resent, however  ,  a  cross-section  of  people 
working  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  Most  of  us  were  born  poor 
or  have  lived  with  poverty  much  of  our  lives. 

Just  as  no  one  speaks  for  the  pKXir  the  poor 
don't  sp)eak  for  themselves- -at  leas;  not  jn 
the  language  of  the  lawmaker  or  t!ie  policy 
maker.  The  true  voice  of  poverty  is  iieard 
m  the  wall  of  a  child  who  is  huiigfy  and  sick 
iia  Harlem:  it  :s  heard  in  the  sigh  of  an  old 
woman  who  is  peruiiless.  homeless  and 
widowed:  and  it  is  heard  in  the  strident 
shout  of  a  farmworker  ;n  California  striking 
for  a  living  wage.  This  is  the  language  of  hu- 
man misery,  of  anger  and  of  despair  The 
members  of  this  council  live  and  work  among 
the  {xx>r.  We  know  the  language  and  we  hear 
It  dally.  We  have  banded  together  to  try  to 
share  this  experience  and  demand  of  those 
who  deslg^n  and  execute  the  law  to  listen  We 
do  so  with  unity  and  determination. 

This  unity,  this  determination,  this  mili- 
tancy will  In  the  long  run  unite  this  country. 
We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  the  nation  We  seek 
to  save  It  from  self-destruction. 

Our  tesk  is  not  an  easy  one.  One  of  our 
greatest  enemies  is  dissension  among  our- 
selves Just  as  p>overty  doesn't  breed  articu- 
late spokesmen,  harmony  and  unity  are  un- 
likely children  of  hungry  comi>et!tion  for 
scarce  morsels.  For  too  long  we  have  allowed 
the  bigots,  the  pwwer  brokers,  and  the  selfish 
Interests  to  play  us  ofT  against  one  another 
Today,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  this 
unity  is  essential  and  fratricidal  competition 
for  mere  tokeixs  must  be  avoided. 

We  have  no  great  leadership  in  this  fight. 
Our  great  men  are  dead,  or  waiting  tU  the 
right  moment.  As  we  contemplate  Washing- 
ton today.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  many 
In  and  around  this  administration  who  wil- 
fully set  one  group  against  another  squelch 
dissent,  divert  attention  from  problems  and 
undermine  Institutional  authority  and  cred- 
ibility. We  saw  It  on  the  campus  at  Jackson 
State,  we  hear  it  in  the  r.^ietoric  of  tlie  Mitch- 
ells, Spiro  Agnews,  John  Connallys  aiid  Ron- 
ald Reagan.  We  feel  It  In  an  inequitable 
wage  freeze.  And  we  see  it  these  days  In  the 
selection  of  another  set  of  Nixons  to  alt  on 
our  Supreme  Court.  Tliis  Is  making  a  mock- 
ery of  America. 
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Ve   see   the   same   Cd3t   of   characters   who 
-done  and  subtly  encourage  police  brutal- 
in.  the  name  of  law  and  order    These  are 
defenders  of  the  MyU:  syndrome  which 
)ws  up  not  Just  in  remote  Southeast  A«;:an 
ages    but  in  our  America;  and  cuts  down 
soner  and  guard  alike  at  Attica;  killed  the 
s  at  Jackson  State  and  my  beloved  brown 
thtr.  Reuben  Salazar.  ui  California   These 
the   leaders  who  had   a  plan  to  er.d   the 
tn&m  war,  where  the  continuing  trickle  of 
.  od  has  become  a  hemorrhage  of  tnis  iia- 
p.'s  soul  and  spirit 

Vhile  we  are  not  greatly  inspired  by  the 
lonal   administration  we  have  now.  it  Is 
unclear   whether   the   opposition   party 
1    offer    much    more.    As    the    Presidential 
pefuls   line    up    for   the   race   we   see    the 
old  thing;   Fliie  men  with  fine  visions. 
in   the  big   picture,  seemingly   insensi- 
e   to   the   day-to-day   plight   of   the   poor 
oppressed,  unf.ware  that  we  want  a  voice 
determ.ining   cur    future    They   are   sur- 
nded    by    the    same    wheeler   dealers,    in- 
medlarles   and   self   appointed   spokesmen 
know  so  well    Interpreting  us.  Speaking 
us.  Trading  us  ofT  as  voting  blocs  in  ex- 
nge    for    some    rhetoric    that     promises 
mtich  but   assures  nothing.  Once  again,  we 
soothing  code  words  addressed  to  con- 
vative  southern  Democrats  by  a  presiden- 
1    contender.   When   will   the   presidential 
cahdidates    address   thenaselves    to    the    real 
5blems  of  the  ghetto,  the  barrio  and  the 
1  southern   towns — In  the  same  speech 
ere   the  same   audience?   When   will   they 
manipulating    us    and    temporizing    in 
rch  of  an  imaglnerj-  middle  of  the  road. 
Everyone  I  talk  to  agree   that  four  more 
rs  of  the  Nixon.  Connally  coalition  would 
disastrous,   but   the   opposing   party   has 
tiered    no   alternative.   Rather    it    is   trying 
project    a    middle    of    the    road    posture 
lat    it    should    know    Ls    that    the    Nlxon- 
CQnnally   alliance   has   swallowed    the    mid- 
'  of  the  road  voter:  and  black,  browii  and 
ite   liberals  will   stay   home   m  droves  or 
ablLsh    their    own    parties    if   their    prob- 
ns  are  not  addressed  in   the   tradition  of 
tobert  Kenned v 

Robert  Kennedy  repudiated  the  middle  of 
!  road  and  people  responded  all  over  this 
tion  For  he  had  not  only  the  charm. 
ce  and  wit  of  all  the  Kennedys,  but  he  also 
d  the  commitment  and  the  courage  we 
«  eded  in  a  leader 

Without    apologies,    he    stood    before    the 

ng    :n    Alabama    and    spoke    the    truth 

out  racial  injustice  and  asked  them  to  join 

Robert   Kennedv   understood   the   Chi- 

.inos;    he    kneeled    with    the    feirm    workers 

ring    their   darkest    hour;    he    understood 

blacks;    he   walked   in   the   ghetto   when 

white  would  or  could:  and  the  blacks  and 

e  browns  responded  in  his  last  campaign  in 

ifornia    18   to    :.   Politicians  can   learn   a 

ion  from  Robert  Kennedy.  We  all  can 

I   would   hope   that    Robert    Kennedy    did 

die  in  vaiii:  he  wa^  a  white  man   I  would 

i  pe    that    Reuben    Salazar    did    not    die    m 

n:    he   was   a   brown    man.    And   I   would 

(ipe  that  Martin  Luther  King  did  not  die  In 

in;  he  was  a  black  man. 

They    are    gone    but    let    us    learn    from 

m— let   us   unite   and   let   us  earn-   their 

?ssage    to    the    halls   of    Congress   and    the 

rridors    of    capitals    and    cnurthouse<    all 

adross  this  land.  Let  us  do  this  as  brothers. 


RpTIREMENT  JOBS  OF  mAHO,  INC. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
historic  message  on  older  Americans, 
esident  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 
Otir  Nation  must  undertake  an  imaginative 
a:,d  far-reaching  effort — in  both  the  public 
nid  private  sectors  of  our  society— for  the 
d(  velopment  of  new  approaches  and  new 
p  ths  to   the  empIovTnent  of  older  citizens. 


Today  we  have  Operation  Mainstream, 
which  enables  older  persons  to  help 
themselves  by  rendering  valuable  serv- 
ices in  their  communities.  Several  pilot 
projects  in  Mainstream — such  as  Green 
Thumb,  Senior  Aides,  and  the  Sen- 
ior Community  Service  progi-ams — have 
demonstrated  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  are  thouands  of  older 
Americans  who  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  serve  in  their  localities. 

Another  outstanding  example  is  the 
retirement  jobs  program  in  my  own 
State  of  Idaho.  This  project,  which  is 
jointly  funded  by  Boise  Model  Cities  and 
the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging,  has  helped  to 
locate  new  and  gainful  employment  for 
pei-sons  55  and  older. 

With  nearly  500,000  jobless  persons  in 
this  age  bracket  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  need  for  e.xpanding  progra.Tis  such 
as  retirement  jobs  becomes  all  the  more 
compelling.  A  growing  need  also  exists 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
service  corps  because  so  much  needs  to 
be  done  in  our  cities,  towTis,  and  rural 
areas — in  our  parks,  libraries,  schools, 
hospitals,  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, community  beautification,  anti- 
pollution programs,  and  many  other 
areas.  And  older  Americans  can  provide 
a  vital  resource  of  talent  to  meet  this 
challenge. 

It  was  for  tiiese  rea^soas  that  I  have 
sponsored  the  Older  .American  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Act  iS.  555' 
and  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment  Act  >S.  1307  >  to  build  upon 
the  solid  achievement  of  proerams  such 
as  Green  Thumb  and  retii-ement  jobs. 
In  brief,  S.  555  would  provide  new  job 
opportunities  in  a  wide  range  of  commu- 
nity service  activities  for  persons  55  and 
older.  Moreover,  it  would  convert  the 
successful  Mainstream  demonstration 
projects  into  permanent  ongoing  na- 
tional programs.  S.  1307  would  also  help 
to  maximize  job  opportunities  for  older 
workers  by  authorizing  training,  coun- 
seling, and  special  supportive  services  for 
unemployed  or  imderemployed  mdivid- 
uals  45  and  older.  .Additionally,  this  bill 
would  make  assistance  available  to  non- 
profit eroups  which  provide  placement 
and  recruitment  services  for  imemployed 
older  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  Idaho  Statesman 
article  descnbing  the  activities  of  retire- 
ment jobs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AoE.NCY  O.N  ReriRE.ME.vT  LisTs  349  Placed  i.\ 
Jobs 

During  18  months  Retirement  Jobs  of 
Idaho,  Inc  ,  got  1,250  requests  for  employes, 
had  423  potential  workers  register  and  placed 

,349. 

Retirement  Jobs,  funded  now  by  Boise 
Model  Cities  and  the  Idaho  Offlce  on  Aeing, 
is  at  3314  Americana  Terrace,  It  was  started 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  bv  Mrs,  Aeatha  Palllster, 
who  now  is  project  direct<.r 

Job  offers  exceed  available  workers  primar- 
ily beca.ise  manv  -ire  seasonal  and  there  is  an 
over-demand  for  some   types  of  workers, 

"We  never  seem  to  have  enough  applicants 
to  fill  the  requests  for  gardening  and  yard 
work  In  season,  and  there's  a  constant  de- 
mand for  companions,  home  aides,  nurses 
aides  and  babv  sitters,"  she  noted. 


The  project  director  said  her  agency  at- 
tempts to  find  permanent,  part-time  and 
temporary  work  for  all  persons  in  Ada  County 
who  are  55  or  older. 

"There's  only  one  qualification,"'  she  said, 
"'you  have  to  be  over  55.  And,  there"3  no 
charge  for  any  of  our  services." 

Retirement  Jobs.  Mrs.  PalUster  said,  was 
started  by  herself  in  February,  1970.  and 
operated  on  a  volunteer  basis  out  of  a  church 
office  until  the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging  sup- 
plied a  grant  in  July,  1971,  which  was  aug- 
mented bv  a  Model  Cities  grant  in  August, 
1971. 

"These  funds,"'  she  explained,  "allowed  tis 
to  move  into  an  office  and  expand  our  oper- 
ations. Now  I  am  hopeful  the  office  on  aging 
will  see  fit  to  increase  Its  funding  so  we  can 
serve  more  areas  in  the  state." 

She  said  the  agency  had  been  successful 
in  hnding  permanent  jobs  for  several  over- 
55  individuals,  including  seven  from  Model 
Neighborhood  sub-areas. 

"We  attempt  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves and  help  others."'  Mrs.  PalUster  added. 
■".About  all  we  ask  of  an  individual  is  what 
kind  of  a  job  do  you  want  and  what  other 
kinds  of  jobs  can  you  do." 

The  agency  arranges  for  those  with  similar 
interests  to  band  together  and  "social-party"" 
meetings  are  held  every  third  Saturday  of 
the  month  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the  agency  office 
where  speakers  from;  various  walks  of  life 
discuss  subjects  of  interest  to  the  group. 

Mrs.  PalUster  noted  those  receiving  Social 
Security  are  limited  to  earning  $1,680  a  year 
without  benefit  penalties,  and  "that's  one 
reason  we  have  so  many  seeking  part-time 
or  temporary  jobs." 

She  said  labor  unions  and  the  Idaho  De- 
partment of  Employment  as  well  as  private 
businesses  and  institutions  were  helpful  in 
locating  applicants  as  well  as  jobs. 

In  the  last  18  months.  42  per  cent  of  those 
who  were  placed  on  jobs  were  In  the  55-61 
age  bracket,  45  per  cent  between  62  and  71 
and  13  per  cent  between  72  and  86. 


SENATOR  CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  all 
throughout  my  years  of  service  in  the 
other  body,  I  knew  and  respected  Carl 
Hayden  as  the  most  senior  of  senior  col- 
leagues. Although  I  did  not  serve  in  the 
Senate  with  Senator  Hayden.  I  knew  and 
respected  the  Senator  who  represented 
the  State  of  Arizona  since  its  admission 
to  the  Union. 

Senator  Hayden  embodied  the  pioneer 
spirit  that,  while  at  times  being  sub- 
merged by  the  march  of  science  and 
technology,  has  remained  within  the 
hearts  of  the  .American  people.  As  many 
people  know.  Senator  Hayden  was  once 
a  gun-toting  sheriff  in  Arizona.  He 
brought  this  sense  of  public  service  to 
Washington  nearly  six  decades  ago  as 
the  first  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona. As  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona will  attest,  Carl  Hayden  was  a  dili- 
gent and  hard-working  Senator.  He  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  Senators' 
Senator. 

I  feel  that  when  the  last  roll  is  called 
for  the  great  men  who  have  served  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  State  of  Arizona  is 
reached.  Senator  Carl  Hayden  in  his 
most  noble  voice  will  respond,  "Present." 


EXCESSES  OF  LABOR  UNIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  occa- 
sion I  have  pointed  out  that  unions  today 
are  guilty  of  the  same  type  of  sins  which 
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put  big  business  in  bad  repute  about  one 
century  ago.  The  excesses  of  big  business, 
and  the  disregard  for  the  average  man, 
brought  about  tough  antitrust  legisla- 
tion. 

Today  it  is  big  labor  that  is  guilty  of 
the  excesses. 

Our  labor  laws  allow  the  union  lead- 
ers to  become  dictators.  Many  union 
leaders  have  no  respect  for  democratic 
processes. 

It  is  time  that  we  rein  in  these  labor 
leaders  and  supply  the  same  antitrust 
controls  to  them  that  we  apply  to  our 
business  commimity. 

Mr.  President,  a  column  written  by 
Tom  Braden  this  week  pointed  up  how 
little  regard  certain  union  leaders  have 
for  their  members.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Union  Leaders  Ignore  Workers 

Tliere  were  a  few  titters  la  Miami  when  it 
was  revealed  that  George  Me^ny  had  raised 
his  own  salary  to  $90,000  per  year  just  after 
tiie  wage-price  freeze  went  into  effect.  But 
nobody  in  the  labor  movement  made  an  issue 
of  It.  And  nobody  will  make  an  Issue  of  the 
fact  that  Meany's  son-in-law,  who  Is  law 
partner  to  the  AFL-CIO  general  counsel,  has 
just  gone  on  the  board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers-controlled  Washington  National 
Bank. 

Somebody  ought  to.  Because  this  is  the 
bank  that  robbed  the  miners  who  own  it — 
robbed  them,  according  to  a  district  court 
judge,  of  $11.5  million  that  ought  to  have 
'oeen  paid  to  old  pensioners. 

At  times,  the  judge  found.  United  Mine 
Workers  president.  Tony  Boyle,  kept  on  de- 
posit In  Washington  National  as  much  as 
»140  million  In  union  funds.  The  money 
was  in  three  accounts,  a  general  accotint 
which  at  one  time  reached  $90  million,  an 
administrative  account  which  reached  $40 
million  and  a  pension  account  which  reached 
SIO  million.  In  order  to  pay  the  pensions — ■ 
which  was  what  the  accounts  were  for — $5 
million  to  $8  million  In  ready  cash  would 
have  sufficed.  Yet  all  this  money  was  kept 
in  checking  accounts.  No  Interest  was  ever 
paid. 

\  lot  of  things  are  coming  to  a  head  In  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Presi- 
dent Boyle  has  been  indicted  for  embezzling 
funds,  funds  contributed  to  the  1968  cam- 
paign of  Hubert  Humphrey  who  once  said  he 
was  "proud  to  rub  shoulders  with  this  truly 
great  leader  of  labor."  Boyle  will  go  to  trial 
this  month. 

.Another  trial  to  upset  Boyle's  election  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  fixed  Is  now  taking 
place  in  Washington  after  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  probable  cause  exists 
for  his  removal  from  office. 

And  In  Pennsylvania,  Sllous  Huddleston.  a 
United  Mine  Workers'  local  president,  will 
go  on  trial  sometime  this  spring  accused  of 
paying  for  the  murder  of  Boyle's  one-time 
opponent,  Joseph  Yablonskl.  The  prosecu- 
tor, Richard  Sprague,  thinks  It  will  not  end 
there.  "In  my  opinion."  he  once  said,  "he 
(Boyle)  Is  not  out  of  It." 

Yet  Meany  permits  his  son-in-law  to  go  on 
the  board  of  Boyle's  bank  and  refuses  to  hear 
the  case  of  those  who  want  to  make  their 
union  democratic. 

"Mr.  Meany,  Mr.  President  of  the  labor 
movement,"  wrote  Mike  Trbovlch,  chairman 
of  the  group  which  met  In  the  church  after 
Yablonskl's  funeral  and  organized  "miners 
for  democracy,"  "from  the  grimy  pits  we  ap- 
peal to  you  for  equity  in  life.  We  are  fight - 
lug    for    an    honest,    democratic    union  .  .  . 


dent  deny  us  an  hour  before  the  leadership 
of  the  American  labor  movement  to  state 
our  case.  We  are  fighting  for  the  right  and 
we  deserve  to  be  heard. 

"According  to  my  estimates."  Trbovlch 
said  In  his  letter  to  Meany,  "we  had  about 
$65  million  to  $75  million  in  our  treasury 
when  our  nationwide  strike  started  last  Oc- 
tober 1.  Though  we  were  out  for  more  than 
six  weeks  not  one  nickel  of  this  money  was 
paid  to  us  In  strike  benefits  "' 

Meany  has  Ignored  Trbovlch's  letter,  as 
he  has  Ignored  previous  appeals  from  the 
mine  workers  for  his  help  In  giving  attention 
and  recognition  to  their  cause.  They  are  up 
against  the  bosses  and  the  bosses  seem  to 
have  stepped  right  out  of  an  old  book  of 
Pltzpatrick  cartooiis— men  with  large 
pavinches  and  dollar  signs  on  their  vests. 
But  the  captions  have  been  switched  The 
men  are  not  labeled  "capitalists."  They  are 
labeled  "labor  leaders."" 

""I  don"t  talk  to  the  janitor.""  Me.my  once 
said.  He  was  referring  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  but  somehow  the  choice  of  epithet  is 
revealing.  A  Judge  Gary  or  a  Tom  Glrdler 
might  have  said  the  same. 


PIONEER   10  SPACE  SHOT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
night  the  U.S.  space  progiam  took  an- 
other giant  step  forward — another  step 
toward  the  world  of  the  future,  outer 
space.  The  near  perfect  launching  of 
Pioneer  10  marks  another  first  in  space 
exploration,  the  first  attempt  to  venture 
beyond  Mars  and  to  penetrate  the  aster- 
oid belts  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this  mis- 
sion, the  initial  exploration  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  will  begin  to  answer  some  of 
the  centuries  old  questions  about  the 
largest  planet  in  our  univer.se.  More  im- 
portant, it  will  also  contribute  to  the 
development  of  American  scientific  and 
technological  know-how. 

If  America  is  to  continue  to  remain 
one  of  the  great  nations  on  earth — in- 
deed, if  it  is  going  to  remain  a  free  na- 
tion— it  must  not  let  its  technology, 
scientific  and  militarj',  lag.  This  is  the 
real  significance  of  Pioneer:  not  only 
are  we  taking  another  necessary  step  for- 
ward in  exploring  outer  space  but  we  are 
also  opening  the  way  for  additional 
scientific  spinoffs  of  great  value  to  those 
of  us  here  on  Earth. 

Pioneer,  while  having  a  new  design, 
is  another  in  a  series  of  probes  intended 
to  explore  outer  space.  The  last  four 
Pioneer  satellites  are  still  in  orbit.  Pio- 
neer 6  having  been  aloft  for  7  years.  But. 
still,  this  2  month  mission  represents  a 
new  departure.  The  570-poimd  space- 
craft which  was  launched  by  the  Atlas- 
Centaur  rocket  last  night,  at  the  highest 
velocity  yet  reached  by  a  manmade 
.space  vehicle,  will  provide,  through  a 
series  of  13  experiments,  new  knowledge 
about  Jupiter  and  many  aspects  of  the 
solar  system  and  will  have,  as  a  prime 
objective,  studying  the  feasibility  of  an- 
other spacecraft  exploring  and  possibly 
orbiting  Jupiter, 

Pioneer  10  "will,  for  the  first  time,  test 
out  the  hazards  of  the  cosmic  debris  and 
the  intense  radiation  in  the  asteriod  belt. 
The  radiation  in  this  belt  is  1  million 
times  more  intense  than  that  found  in 
the  Earth's  Van  Allen  radiation  belts. 
Since  one  of  our  major  objectives  is  the 
further  exploration  of  Jupiter,  it  is  im- 


portant to  know  if,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions, a  spacecraft  could  be  cnppled  or 
destroyed  while  passing  through  the  as- 
teroid belt,  either  by  radiation  or  by  de- 
bris. 

The  spacecraft  will  be  the  first  man 
made  object  to  escape  the  solar  s.vstem 
by  eventually  passing  beyond  the  orbit 
of  Pluto.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
having  the  spacecraft  use  the  orbital  ve- 
locity and  powerful  gravity  of  Jupiter  to 
propel  it  further  out  into  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

This  will  be  the  first  NASA  spacecraft 
to  draw  its  electrical  power  entirely  from 
nuclear  generators,  in  this  case  four  ra- 
dioisotope thermo-electric  generators  de- 
veloped by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Pioneer  10  will  travel  at  a  greater  .'-jx^d 
than  any  other  previous  spacecraft  The 
journey  to  the  Moon,  heretofore  mea.-^- 
ured  in  days,  will  take  only  1 1  liours  and 
the  entire  one-half  million  mile  journey 
to  Jupiter  will  take  only  639  day,^.  ar- 
riving in  December  1973, 

The  selection  of  Jupiter  as  the  next 
focal  point  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  is  very  logical,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  finding  out  what  confronts 
future  space  exploration  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  out  there  might  be  of 
use  to  those  of  us  back  here.  Recent  re- 
search has  suggested  that  Jupiter,  which 
is  75  percent  hydrogen  and  thus  may  not 
have  a  solid  surface,  produces  the  same 
chemical  reactions  which  are  believed  to 
have  preceded  the  appearance  of  life  on 
Earth.  Tlie  fact  that  conditions  on  Ju- 
piter "could  allow  the  planet  to  produce 
living  organisms  despite  the  fact  that  it 
receives  only  one-twenty-seventh  of 
the  solar  energy  received  by  Earth"  is 
reason  enough  for  further  investigation. 

However,  there  are  other  reasons  that 
fully  justify  Pioneer  10  and  the  similar 
mi.ssion  that  is  to  follow  in  earlv  April 
1973. 

These  are  the  so-called  spinoffs  that 
have  proved  .so  invaluable,  in  .so  many 
ways,  to  earthbound  technology.  In  the 
case  of  Pioneer  10,  the  possible  spinoffs 
include  such  things  as:  First,  an  in- 
creased knowledge  of  colli-sionless  pla.s- 
mas  of  the  .solar  wind,  something  that 
bears  directly  on  what  might  be  the  ulti- 
mate clean  system  for  electric  power  pro- 
duction— controlled  hydrogen  fusion; 
second,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Earth"s  weather  cycles  and  atmos!)henc 
cn"culation:  and  tliird.  a  possible  indica- 
tion of  the  resources  of  Jupiter  that 
might  eventually  be  made  available  for 
u.'^e  on  Earth — .such  as  petrochemicals. 

Any  one  of  the.se  advances  would  more 
than  ju.stify  the  cost  of  the  effort  in- 
volved; the  possibility  of  all  three  is 
indication  anew  of  why  America  cannot 
afford  to  lose  her  .scientific  curiosity,  her 
impulse  for  di-scovery.  and  her  interest 
in  the  future. 

So  while  we  can  be  thankful  that, 
after  all  the  weather  delays,  things  went 
so  well  on  this  launch,  and  while  con- 
trratulations  are  certainly  in  order  to 
NASA  for  another  in  a  long  string  of 
.•-ucce.ssful  spaceshot^.  we  must  look  to 
the  future  and  realize  that,  with  the 
potentials  involved,  we  cannot  afford  to 
slacken  our  efforts  and  let  the  Russians 
move  ahead  in  tiiis  vital  area,  If  any- 
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tting.  more  money  is  needed  for  more 
shots  like  these,  and  for  other  vital  U.S. 
s{  ace  projects  like  the  space  shuttle, 
pich  would  not  only  increase  our  capa- 
ity  in  space  but  which  would  be  of 
aluable  benefit  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
i.ns  here  at  home.  The  contributions 
the  space  pro-am  to  the  fields  of  com- 
niunications.  medicine,  weather  fore- 
.  and  even  day-to-day  living  are 
n^onumental.  The  opportunities  for  fur- 
such  contributions  are  practically 
u^iending — if  only  we  have  the  will  to 
.•ere.  Pioneer  10  is  a  tremendous 
in  the  right  direction;  let  us  hope 
is  the  first  of  many. 
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E  INTENSION  OF  >rUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
TREATY  TO  INCLUDE  UNDER- 
GROUND TESTING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  273,  which  rhe  Senator  from 
\' ichigan  iMr.  Hart)  and  I  have  sub- 
rritted.  calls  upon  the  President  to  pro- 
p^ise  an  extension  of  the  Nuclear  Test 
Bin  Treaty  of  1963  to  include  under- 
ground testing.  This  proposal  merits  the 
clDse  examination  of  the  Senate,  for  It 
c<'Uld  provide  the  President  with  the 
si  pport  he  needs  for  a  bold  new  approach 
f c  r  his  meeting  with  Soviet  leaders  at 
tqe  end  of  May. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  seek 

comprehensive,  total,  and  complete  ban 
oil  nuclear  tests.  In  October  1963.  the 
United  States  ratified  the  partial  test 
bun  treaty  which  indicated  we  are  "seek- 
ir  g  to  £u;hieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
t<st  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
a!  1  time,  determined  to  continue  negotia- 
tipns  to  this  end." 

This  commitment,  reaffirmed  on  July 
IJ  1968.  in  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
h  is  not  been  fulfilled.  Neither  the  United 
S  .ates  nor  the  Soviet  Union  has  nego- 
tiited  determinedly  to  extend  the  partial 
t(  st  ban  treaty  to  a  comprehensive  test 
b  m  treaty.  Indeed,  the  negotiating  posi- 
tisns  of  the  two  sides  have  remained  es- 
sfntially  what  they  were  in  1963  when  a 
sr;  LP  between  three  onsite  inspections  of- 
f(  red,  and  seven  requested,  deadlocked 
tlje  talks. 

During  the  9  years  which  have  passed 
since  that  deadlock,  there  have  been  am- 

e  technical  reasons  for  the  updating  of 
olir  negotiating  position.  Seismological 
cipabilities  have  increased  substantially, 
tnderground  testing  above  10  or  20  kilo- 
t<  ms  can  be  made  extremely  risky  for  the 
tester  by  the  use  of  seismic  monitoring 

one.  Meanwhile,  reconnaissance  ca- 
pbbilities  have  also  improved  enormously. 
These  capabilities  make  it  possible  for 
tlie  United  States  to  identify  otherwise 
s  ispicious  events.  Many  experts  believe 
tiiat  these  methods,  together  with  other 
intelligence  methods,  can  provide  a  firm 
bisis  for  the  negotiation  of  a  suitable 
t  'eaty  using  national  inspection  alone. 
Eut,  in  any  case,  no  experts  will  deny 
tiat  these  technical  advances  deserve  an 
updating  of  our  negotiating  position. 
Pind.  as  noted,  our  treaty  commitments 
dpmand  such  revision. 

The  test  ban  is  not  just  unfinished 
blisiness.  It  is  an  important  part  of  our 
national  security  requirements.  Any  dra- 
niatic  new  improvements  arising  from 


continuins  testing  are  likely  to  under- 
mine our  security,  as  other  nations  learn 
of  these  discoveries.  The  possibility  of  a 
truly  cheap  bomb  is  a  most  significant 
possibility  of  this  kind.  The  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world — armed  already  with 
thousands  of  weapons — does  not  need  it. 
But  poorer  countries,  unable  to  invent 
such  a  weapon  themselves,  might  well 
learn  it  from  us.  They  might  then  aim 
the  weapons  at  us. 

Also  the  test  ban  can  complement  the 
SALT  talks.  As  is  known,  the  SALT  talks 
are  concentrating  on  numerical  limits — 
limits  on  numbers  of  launchers.  Each  side 
is  evidently  going  to  be  free  to  make 
"qualitative"  improvements  in  each 
launcher.  But  these  improvements,  in- 
cluding MIRVed  warheads,  can  be  of 
dramatic  significance.  The  total  test  ban 
would  inhibit  the  development  of  ever 
smaller — and  more  numerous — -warheads 
by  prohibiting  tests  of  them.  This  is  a 
concrete  way  in  which  the  test  ban  can 
slow  the  arms  race  and  help  close  a  loop- 
hole in  anticipated  SALT  agreements. 

There  are  other  compelling  arguments. 
The  test  ban  will  encourage  the  effort 
to  prevent  proliferation.  It  will  prevent 
the  expense  and  pollution  associated 
with  underground  nuclear  tests.  And  it 
will  serve  as  another  step  toward  wider 
agreements — just  as  did  the  partial  test 
ban  treaty. 

If  the  executive  branch  reopens  the 
question  of  the  test  ban,  I  believe  that 
it  will  conclude  that  the  case  is  strong 
for  reaching  comprehensive  agreement. 
I  believe  it  will  decide  that  onsite  inspec- 
tion is  of  only  marginal  .significance  to- 
day and  that  verification  has  ceased  to 
be  the  important  obstacle  to  agreement. 
But  oiu:  resolution  does  not  require  that 
this  latter  conclusion  be  reached.  We  call 
only  for  reopening  the  question.  We  em- 
phasize today  the  commitments  that 
exist — and  the  technical  background  that 
has  changed.  These  alone  justify  a  new 
look,  after  9  years,  at  this  entire  ques- 
tion. The  meaning  of  our  proposal  is  this : 
The  administration  and  Congress  have 
an  obligation,  after  9  years  of  unchang- 
ing negotiating  position,  to  reconsider  the 
total  test  ban  and  make  new  proposals. 


STATE  OF  THE  AGING     THE 

RETIREMENT  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  took 
place  eight  weeks  ago,  and  we  on  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
have  good  reason  to  thank  the  delegates. 

They  have  produced  a  challenging  body 
of  recommendations  on  matter.';  of  im- 
mediate r-.nd  long-range  concern  to  older 
Americans  of  today  and  those  who  will 
be  the  olr'er  Americans  of  the  future. 

And  so  it  is  not  only  appropriate  but 
almost  mandatory  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agin?  should  give  comment  on 
the  conference  recommendations. 

After  all,  the  committee  called  for 
such  a  conference. 

After  all,  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions are  similar  or  identical  to  those 
sought  by  the  committee  in  recent  re- 
ports. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  join  witii  other  members  of 


the  committee  in  this  "state  of  the  aging" 
message.  In  a  few  moments,  I  will  give 
my  position  on  several  of  the  key  recom- 
mendations related  to  income,  health 
care,  long-term  care,  and  housing. 

But  I  would  like  to  deal  first  with  what 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  and  the  Individual,  have  de- 
scribed as  a  "retirement  revolution." 

That  revolution  is  already  well  imder- 
way.  It  is  already  altering  the  living  pat- 
terns of  a  nation. 

That  revolution,  however,  is  only  be- 
ginning to  demonstrate  just  how  far- 
reaching  it  will  be. 

What  is  happening — or  beginning  to 
happen — can  be  described  in  a  very  few 
words.  / 

Retirement  is  now  affecting  more  peo- 
ple for  more  years  in  their  lifetime  than 
ever  before.  And  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue, more  than  a  third  of  our  lifetimes 
will  be  spent  in  what  is  now  called  retire- 
ment. 

And  yet,  despite  this  clear  trend,  most 
persfflns  today  are  unprepared  for  re- 
tirement when  it  overtakes  them.  Some 
are  overwhelmed  by  a  condition  which 
has  been  described  as  "retirement  shock." 
Physicians  have  told  my  subcommittee 
that  the  sudden  transition  from  full- 
time  work  to  full-time  leisure  actually 
can  result  in  deteriorating  health.  A 
combination  of  sharply  reduced  income, 
a  loss  of  role  in  life  usually  defined  in 
terms  of  the  Job  held  by  the  person,  and 
adjustments  that  so  often  must  be  made 
in  living  arrangements  can  take  a  dev- 
astating toll. 

If  retirement  begins  earlier,  the  shock 
may  be  even  greater. 

If  retirement  extends  into  the  seven- 
ties, eighties,  and  nineties  of  a  person's 
life — as  is  increasingly  the   case — even 
adjustments   will   be   necessary   as   the 
'young  elderly"  become  the  "old  elderly."' 

Looking  ahead,  we  always  talk  of  the 
year  2000  as  a  faraway  milestone  sepa- 
rated from  the  present  by  a  comfortable 
time  buffer.  But  it's  only  28  years  away, 
or  only  two  White  House  Conferences  on 
Aging  away.  It's  as  near  in  the  future 
as  the  start  of  World  War  II  is  recent  in 
the  past. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  retirement  as  an  institution  in 
those  28  years? 

As  a  recent  Committee  on  Aging  report 
pointed  out: 

Approximately  42  million  Americans  are 
now  between  their  45th  and  65th  birthdays. 
Since  each  year  1.4  million  persons  have  their 
65th  birthday,  between  45  and  50  million 
middle-aged  persons  of  today  will  reach  that 
age  by  2000.  Compare  that  figure  with  today's 
65^  total  of  20  million. 

In  many  ways,  new  retirees  will  differ 
markedly  from  the  majority  of  today's  retire- 
ment group.  They  will  have  more  education. 
They  will  be  more  accustomed  to  higher  rates 
of  pay  and  will  want  greater  income  security 
in  retirement.  And  they  will  probably  be  more 
able-bodied  at  the  time  of  retirement  and 
will  be  less  likely  to  settle  for  what  is  so  aptly 
described  as  "enforced  idleness." 

A  third  of  today's  elderly  are  under  70  and 
the  median  age  Is  under  70.  Only  1.3  million — 
one  out  of  every  fifteen — are  85  or  older.  By 
2000  more  persons  will  be  at  the  end  of  the 
age  spectrum.  Nearly  2  out  of  3 — a  number 
equivalent  to  the  entire  20  million  65+  gen- 
eration of  1971 — will  be  over  age  75. 
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And  there  will  be  more  women  and  more 
single  persons.  Today's  ratio  of  elderly  women 
to  men  Is  139  to  100.  By  2000  It  will  be  150  to 
100. 

As  for  life  expectancy,  this  Is  certainly  the 
least  predictable  factor  of  the  future  older 
American.  The  Subcommittee  has  been  told 
that  dramatic  gains  are  possible,  and  there  is 
room  for  debate  here.  But,  U  does  seem  cer- 
tain that  more  people  will  be  in  better  health 
during  the  retirement  years  than  Is  now  the 
case. 

Overwhelming  as  the  statistics  of 
future  retirement  may  be.  sheer  num- 
bers define  only  part  of  the  challenge. 

We  should  be  at  least  as  concerned 
about  the  well-being — the  quality  of 
life — of  future  retirees  as  we  are  about 
projected  increases  in  their  numbers. 

The  White  House  conferees  were  con- 
cerned, and  many  of  their  recommenda- 
tions have  meaning  for  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present. 

confehence  recommendations 

First  and  foremost,  the  conferees  said 
that  life  in  old  age  must  be  more  than 
merely  bearable. 

Their  calls  for  more  adequate  retire- 
ment income  and  for  better  housing  and 
health  care  reflect  that  conviction. 

But  even  these  essential  improve- 
ments are  not  enough. 

There  must  be  satisfaction  as  well 
as  security  in  retirement  years,  and 
there  must  be  alternatives  to  present 
patterns  of  work  and  retirement. 

In  this  brief  summary  I  can  discuss 
only  a  few  of  the  conference  recommen- 
dations that,  in  my  judgment,  will  help 
develop  greater  retirement  satisfaction 
and  more  flexibility  in  work  patterns. 
The  following — and  others — are  receiving 
careful  subcommittee  attention: 

Arbitrary  retirement  age:  As  the  sec- 
tion on  employment  and  retirement  put 
it: 

Our  society  presently  equates  employ- 
abilliy  with  chronological  age  rather  than 
with  ability  to  perform  the  job. 

The  section  participants  called  for  a 
flexible  policy  based  upon  workers'  de- 
sires and  capabilities,  job  opportuni- 
ties for  people  65  and  up;  and — on  the 
other  hand,  opportunities  for  gradual 
or  trial  retirement  before  age  65. 

In  my  view,  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  hard  questioning  must  be  directed 
at  many  of  our  attitudes  and  practices 
related  to  age  65  as  a  sole  criterion  for 
retirement.  Business,  labor,  and  retirees 
of  today  should  work  out  new  arrange- 
ments. As  I  have  said  before,  the  im- 
mense Federal  Estabhshment  should  be- 
come a  model  employer  in  terms  of  de- 
vising new  work-life  patterns.  But  prog- 
ress is  still  slow.  However,  my  Federal 
Employees  Preretirement  Assistance  Act. 
S.  1393,  would  be  a  major  step  forward 
in  overcoming  this  inertia  at  the  Federal 
level.  Briefly,  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide the  operating  framework  for  new 
work-lifetime  patterns,  such  as  phased 
retirement,  trial  retirement,  sabbaticals 
and  new  types  of  part-time  employment 
for  older  persons.  Once  again,  I  urge 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Preretirement  education:  Many  con- 
ference recommendations  dealt  with  the 
need  for  more  widespread  and  accessible 


preretirement  training.  Here  again,  the 
Federal  Government  could  be  a  model. 
And  here  again,  S.  1393  can  be  particu- 
larly helpful.  It  would,  for  example,  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  program  of  pre- 
retirement counseling  and  assistance  for 
all  Federal  employees  who  are  eligible  for 
or  approaching  retirement.  As  a  model 
employer,  the  Federal  Government  is 
ideally  situated  to  provide  the  necessar>' 
impetus  for  other  employers  to  institute 
such  helpful  practices  for  their  employ- 
ees. And  with  such  a  national  approach, 
older  Americans  can  be  much  better  pre- 
pared for  the  crucial  adjustments  in  re- 
tirement. 

Educational  opportunities:  Once  in  re- 
tirement, a  man  or  woman  should  be  a 
likely  candidate  for  renewed,  organized 
education. 

But  the  White  House  conferees  made 
it  clear  that  most  of  the  educational  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  inappro- 
priate, inhospitable,  or  downright  un- 
interesting to  most  older  Americans.  Two 
conference  recommendations  are  worthy 
of  special  consideration: 

For  older  persons  to  participate  in  educa- 
tional programs,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
government  must  provide  incenTlves.  These 
incentives  should  be  aimed  at  elimiiiatiiit; 
specific  barriers  to  the  availability  and  ac- 
cessibility of  edvicational  services  for  older 
persons  Including  transportation,  free  at- 
tendance, subsistence  auditing  privileges,  re- 
laxed admission  requirements,  flexible  hours, 
convenient  locations  and  subsidies  to  spon- 
sors and  removal  of  legal  barriers. 

Emphasis  should  be  given  at  every  level 
of  education  to  Implement  and  expand  the 
expressed  educational  objective  of  worthy 
use  of  leisure".  Education  must  be  directed 
toward  an  acceptance  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  non-work  pursuits  as  well  as  toward 
development  of  leisure  skills  and  apprecia- 
tions. 

The  conferees  have  made  a  number  oi 
specific  recommendations  for  changes  in 
existing  programs  and  several  innovative 
approaches.  Each  is  receiving  subcom- 
mittee scrutiny. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
•  Mr.  Church)  .  chairman  of  the  full  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging,  and  I.  as  sub- 
committee chairman,  have  agreed  that  a 
committee  study  on  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  elderly  should  soon  be 
released. 

"Advocates  of  our  own  cause":  One  of 
the  most  challenging  statements  at  the 
Conference  was  made  by  the  section  on 
retirement  roles  and  activities. 

Participants  declared: 

Twenty  million  older  people  with  talents, 
skUls,  experience,  and  time  are  an  inex- 
haustible resource  In  our  society  We  rep- 
resent all  segments  of  the  population;  cur 
abilities,  our  education,  our  occupational 
skills,  and  our  cultural  backgrounds  are  as 
diverse  as  America  Itself. 

Given  proper  resources,  opportunities,  and 
motivation,  older  persons  can  make  a  valu- 
able contribution.  We  are  also  capable  of 
being  effective  advocates  of  our  own  cau.se 
and  should  be  Included  In  planning,  in 
decisionmaking,  and  In  the  Implementation 
of  programs.'" 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  statement  was  made  largely  because 
the  conferees  felt  that  the  elderly  are 
often  talked  about,  but  not  consulted 
often    enough    when    Government    and 


private   agencies   try   to  work  on  their 
behalf. 

Myopic  as  it  may  seem,  the  planners 
do  not  consult  those  thev  are  planning 
for. 

But  models  already  exist  for  greater 
participation  by  the  elderly.  The  Boston 
Council  of  Elders,  for  example,  ha-s  pro- 
vided the  elderly  a  voice  in  public  pro- 
grams that  serve  them.  The  council  has 
been  incorporated;  it  now  is  the  con- 
tracting agency  for  several  useful  gov- 
ernmentally  supported  projects. 

In  some  model  city  neighborhoods, 
consultation  with  the  elderly  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  elderly  is  much  more 
advanced  than  in  typical  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  Conamittee  on  Aping  has 
received  fragmentary  reports  on  other 
impressive  experiments  in  .self -advocacy 
and  self -direction  by  the  elderly.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  should  gather  more 
information  on  this  subject.  As  Senator 
Church  has  suggested,  mcentives  should 
be  provided  for  the  development  of  com- 
munity or  regional  councils  of  elderly 
citizens  for  a  direct  voice  in  govern- 
mental and  perhaps  cooperative  public- 
private  e.Tort.s. 

Multiple  .leopardy  of  minorities:  At 
first,  it  appeared  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  was  going  to  ignore 
or  minimize  the  harsh  problems  en- 
countei-ed  by  elderly  persons  who  hap- 
pen to  be  members  of  minority  groups. 
But.  as  protests  intensified,  conference 
chairman  Arthur  Flemming  announced 
that  "special  concerns"  sessions  would 
be  held  on  problems  encountered  by 
.Tging  and  aged  blacks,  Indians.  Mexi- 
can-Americans, and  Asian-Americans 
Those  sessions  centered,  understand- 
ably, on  critical  issues  related  to  low- 
income,  limited  access  to  health  facili- 
ties and  housing,  inequities  m  social 
security  coverage,  and  appalling  defi- 
ciencies in  research  activity  and  knowl- 
edge about  minority  elders. 

But  participants  at  each  minority  spe- 
cial concern  session  also  voiced  a  com- 
mon complaint  which  is  at  the  root  of 
many  of  their  other  difficulties.  They  felt 
that  Government  programs  loo  often  are 
unresponsive  or  even  unaware  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  wliich  exist  when  a  person 
IS  old  and  out  of  the  majority  main- 
stream. Mexican  Americans,  for  ex- 
.ample,  are  acutely  aware  of  the  language 
barrier  that  so  often  comes  between  them 
and  services  or  benefits — including  so- 
cial security  and  medicare. 

Blacks  made  a  strong  .«:tatement  asking 
for  more  adequate  repre-sentation  at  all 
levels  and  throughout  ixilicy-lcvel  bodies 
and  program  groups.  Asian  Americans 
challenged  the  "mvi,h"  that  their  elderly 
are  taken  care  of  by  families  and  there- 
fore do  not  need  or  want  participation 
in  well -designed  Government  programs. 
Indians  described  the  unique  relation- 
ships between  our  people  nnd  the  Fed- 
eral Government"  and  asked  for  adjust- 
ments m  administration  of  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

To  tlie  older  person  in  a  minority 
group,  the  "retirenient  revolution  '  may 
be  a  bitter  joke.  Many  do  not  live  long 
enough  to  become  eligible  for  medicare 
or  social  security.  Many  feel  excluded 
from   programs   which   api?ear   to  have 
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be<  n  designed  by  the  middle  class  for  the 
mi  idle  class. 
There  can  be  no  real  satisfaction  in  the 
r  years  of  life  for  all  until  the  needs 
ninonty  groups  are  really  understood 
met.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  has  already  done  some  work  with 
lonty  group.s;  it  should  do  far  more. 
llural  older  people:  A  particularly 
for:eful  statement  was  issued  by  another 
fecial  concerns"  session,  one  dealing 
the  rural  elderly.  Sheer  distances 
.'een  people,  their  report  said,  com- 
ate  all  other  problems:  transporta- 
.  delivery  of  services,  and  loneliness, 
addition,  a  large  proportion  of  persons 
rural  America  are  old: 
atlonally.  one  out  of  every  ten  of  our 
ns  Is  old:  in  rural  counties  that  ratio 
ten  one  In  ^ve.  As  the  younger  people 
forced  to  leave  to  find  Jobs,  they  gave 
rlnklng  tax  base  and  a  growing  scarcity 
services.  Rising  property  and  sales  taxes 
ural  areas  are  becoming  increasingly  op- 
5ive  to  older  rural  people.  Retirement 
is  lower  in  rural  areas,  too.  Few 
1  kers  in  rural  areas  are  covered  by  private 
lion  plans.  Income  in  their  later  years 
t  oome  from  Social  Security,  fromsav- 
.  from  continued  employment  or  f;om 
irare. 
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Participants  in  the  rural  special  con- 
cerns session  were  particularly  con- 
cerned about  "a  critical  shortage  of  paid 
jobs  for  those  who  wish  to  work."  Rural 
areas  have  one-third  of  the  poverty  in 
thi;  Nation,  yet  they  get  only  16  percent 
of  :he  Federal  manpower  funds.  As  the 
cor  ferees  said: 

>atlonal  programs  designed  to  provide 
par;-tlme  community  service  work  for  older 
ruril  people,  such  as  Green  Thumb  and 
Orqen  Light  (funded  under  Operation  Main- 
jn  I  have  found  the  opportunity  to  serve 
also  earn  is  eagerlv  welcomed  bv  rural 
folk. 


diT 


fortunately,    the    means    to    upgrade 

two  programs  and  others — such  as 

;er  grandparents,  and  senior  aides — 

It  hand.   S.   555.   the  national  older 

Arrerlcan  community  employment  bill, 

wo  lid  bring  such  pilot  programs  into  a 

brcjader.  ongoing  effort.  At  first  the  ad- 

:ion     opposed    that    bill.    Now 

President  Nixon  has  indicated  that  he 

>    the    light,    and    that    more    funds 

hculd  go  to  service  programs  for  the 

elderly.  As  a  sponsor  of  S.  555,  I  hope 

;  he  gives  a  clear,  unmistakable  sig- 

of  support  for  that  particular  bill. 

Churches  and  private  agencies:  Gov- 

mment  has  an  essential  role  to  play  in 

helJDing  to  make  retirement  more  satis- 

But  government  would  be  short- 

sigjited  indeed  if  it  were  to  ignore  the  rich 

that    can    be    found    in    our 

national    organizations,    and 

ate  agencies. 

White  House  conferees  recognized  this 

-  often  in  their  report.  For  example, 

section  on  spiritual  well-being  said: 

ernment    should    cooperate    with    rell- 

is  organizations  and  concerned  social  and 

ational  agencies  to  provide  research  and 

■essional  training  in  matters  of  spiritual 

being   to   those   -a ho   deliver  services   to 

aging 

The    section    members    recommended 
the  Government  provide  financial 
stance  for  the  training  of  clergy,  pro- 
fessional workers,  and  volunteers  to  de- 
special  understanding  and  com- 
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petency  in  satisfying  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  agm^. 

Here,  it  seem.s  to  me.  is  a  sensible  way 
of  providing  limited  Government  help 
chat  would  have  multiplier  effect.  The 
idea  IS  for  Government  to  provide  appro- 
priate incentives  or  help,  but  not  to  dic- 
tate or  dominate. 

Another  channel  of  potential  activity 
was  described  at  the  special  concerns  ses- 
.-^lon  on  the  elderly  poor. 

Voluntary  agencies  and  church  groups  in 
particular  are  called  upon  to  serve  as  enablers 
for  the  elderly,  to  encourage  and  assist  them 
m  developing  new  roles  in  self-help,  social 
action,  and  political  action. 

Whenever  possible  that  ".self-enabling" 
function  should  become  part  of  Govern- 
ment activity,  such  as  a  model  cities  pro- 
gram. Here,  again,  there  hes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  direct  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  resource.-^. 

Such  alliances  have  already  been  ex- 
amined in  a  few  Committee  on  Agmg 
hearings  dealing  with  sources  of  com- 
munity support  for  programs  serving  old- 
er Americans.  Testimony  has  been  posi- 
tive and  encouraging  in  some  cases,  but 
too  often  the  committee  has  been  told  of 
Federal  policies  or  attitudes  which  balk 
real  cooperation  Nonprofit  sponsors  of 
housing  for  the  elderly,  for  example,  were 
dismayed  at  the  delays  and  risine  costs 
caused  by  the  transition  from  the  section 
202  direct  loan  housing  program  to  the 
section  236  interest  subsidy  pro.gram.  Pri- 
vate agencies,  often  working  with  church 
organizations,  have  launched  successful 
pilot  programs  to  help  provide  much 
needed  services,  such  as  meals  on  wheels 
or  home  health  care  But  the  project  too 
often  IS  dismantled  just  when  the  need 
h.is  been  proven 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
should  continue  its  investigations  into 
sources  of  community  support,  and  that 
it  should  identify  the  most  common  de- 
terrents to  genuine  participation  by  pri- 
vate organizations  Many  national  orga- 
nizations participated  in  the  White  House 
conference  and  in  the  planning  for  the 
conference  They  have  been  encooraged 
to  maintain  that  interest,  and  I  hope  that 
they  do. 

Research  deficiencies:  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  guessing 
about  future  ti^nds  in  life  expectancy 
for  older  Americans.  One  reason  for  the 
uncertainty  is  that  funding.;  for  research 
on  gerontolopy— the  biological  process, 
as  well  as  related  social  issue.^^— is  so  low! 

Just  before  the  White  Hou.se  Confer- 
ence, members  of  the  Gerontological 
Society  prepared  a  report  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  Their  findings  were 
startling  and  significant. 

For  example,  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment— now  the  major  center  for  aging 
research — there  has  been  no  growth  in 
research  programs  since  1966.  An 
NICHHD  gerontology  branch  in  Balti- 
more has  only  120  employees  as  com- 
pared to  the  original  proiected  .staff  of 
272. 

As  for  medical  research  in  the  care  of 
the  aging,  the  committee  was  told  that 
a  number  of  urgent  medical  problems 
that  particularly  affect  the  elderly  are  in 
urgent  need  of  indepth  research.  The 
committee  was  told,  for  example: 


The  cause  of  heart  failure,  the  end  point 
of  so  many  aging  hearts.  Is  not  completely 
understood.  In  some  respects  otir  thinking  is 
not  ahead  of  that  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  who  in 
the  17th  Century  regarded  the  heart  as  a 
spring  and  the  failing  heart  as  a  worn-out 
spring.  Much  research  remains  to  be  done 
to  discover  what  happens  to  the  aged  heart 
muscle  fiber  which  causes  It  to  fall  in- 
dependent of  the  disease. 

Such  research  would  be  greatly 
stimulated  by  enactment  of  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972,  which 
I  introduced  on  January  20. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the 
Gerontological  Society  reported  to  the 
committee  that  all  evidence  indicates 
that  only  a  few  million  dollars  per  year 
is  spent  throughout  the  Nation  on  social 
behavioral  research  on  aging.  He  calls 
for  an  increase  in  research  support  to  five 
times  the  current  level,  about  $45  mil- 
lion. 

How  can  sound  public  policy  be  de- 
veloped on  a  foundation  of  inadequate 
information^  We  must  have  working 
arrangements  by  which  research  findings 
can  be  translated  as  they  become  avail- 
able into  developing  social  programs.  But 
we  simply  are  not  yet  geared  to  that  con- 
cept in  this  Nation,  and  this  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  aging. 

A  good  start  toward  correcting  this 
situation  could  be  made  by  enacting 
S.  887.  a  bill  which  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Gerontology  to  con- 
duct and  support  biomedical,  social,  and 
behavioral  research  and  training  related 
to  aging.  My  Subcommittee  on  Retire- 
ment and  the  Individual,  I  know,  would 
have  a  large  number  of  questions  to  put 
to  such  an  institute. 

Planning  for  the  future :  On  other  occa- 
sions I  have  talked  about  the  need  for 
establishment  of  a  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers to  help  develop  a  system  of  social 
indicators  and  other  guides  to  help  us 
arrive  at  more  rational  public  policy  on 
programs  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

The  White  House  conferees  took  a 
similar  view.  They  warned  that  planning 
must  not  be  confused  with  delay ;  it  must 
never  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  inaction. 
They  said : 

Our  Nation  is  constantly  setting  goals  for 
itself  in  all  areas  of  national  concern.  In  the 
field  of  aging,  as  in  other  areas  of  concern, 
the  priorities  which  we  as  a  Nation  set  are 
most  important.  Indeed  the  very  place  that 
we  give  to  the  needs  of  our  elderly  today  and 
in  the  future  will  be  determined  by  the  ac- 
tion we  take  now.  Planning  without  action 
would  be  a  cruel  hoax.  Action  without  plan- 
ning would  be  an  expensive  exercise  in 
futility. 

Adequate  planning  on  aging  will  never 
become  a  reality  as  long  as  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  remains  in  its  present 
low  place  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  which  es- 
tablished AOA,  expressed  a  noble  hope 
that  this  agency  could  be  a  ft)cal  point 
for  the  Federal  effort  on  aging.  Hov.-  on 
earth  is  that  possible  when  the  present 
Comrmssioner  of  AOA  must  report  first 
to  the  Director  of  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  and  then  to  an  As- 
sisUnt  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary? 
Should  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the 
Secretary  of  TransE>ortation  pay  heed  to 
the  tiny  voice  that  comes  down  deep  from 
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the  recesses  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare? 

An  advisory  council  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  has  offered  a  plan 
calling  for  establishment  of  an  oflBce  on 
aging  at  the  White  House  level  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  on  aging  in  appropriate  agen- 
cies. That  plan  should  be  the  subject  of 
intensive  legislative  hearings  early  in 
1972.  in  time  for  adequate  discussion  be- 
fore the  present  authority  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  expires  in  June. 

Youth  and  aging :  Still  another  special 
concerns  session  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference made  the  following  statement: 

One  of  the  major  alms  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  should  be  to  harness 
the  activity  and  energy  of  youth  and  link  It 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  aging.  Three  areas  of  youth  volunteer 
activity  suggest  themselves  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion: 

1.  Provide  Information  to  senior  citizens 
regarding  existing  social  services  and  finan- 
cial resovirces. 

2.  Render  direct  service  to  senior  citizens. 

3.  Act  as  advocates  in  behalf  of  the  elderly. 

The  participants  in  that  session  also 
described  the  need  for  what  has  been 
called  "life  cycle  education"  as  a  man- 
datory component  of  all  educational  in- 
stitutions. In  other  words,  information 
about  aging  should  not  be  held  off  until  a 
person  is  aged.  He  should  be  aware,  from 
his  earliest  school  days,  that  all  of  a  life- 
time is  one  unit;  development  continues 
throughout  a  person's  existence.  It  should 
not  stop  after  education  ends  or  employ- 
ment becomes  a  fixed  habit. 

It  happens  that  I  am  also  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  will  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  early  cooperative  action  be- 
tween the  subcommittee  there  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement  and  the  In- 
dividual. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  dealt  primarily 
in  this  address  with  issues  related  direct- 
ly to  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement. 

I  feel,  however,  that  I  should  make 
some  comment  on  bills  which  I  have  in- 
troduced or  cosponsored.  I  feel  that  early 
action  on  these  measures  can  help  to 
produce  the  kind  of  security  and  well- 
being  that  will  make  f  11  facets  of  retire- 
ment more  satisfyinr,. 

Heading  the  list,  in  my  judgment,  is 
my  comprehensive  proposal  S.  923  for 
major  improvements  in  social  security 
and  medicare.  Several  provisions  in  this 
measure  have  already  been  incorporated 
in  H.R.  1,  including: 

Significant  increases  in  minimum 
monthly  benefits  for  persons  with  long 
periods  of  covered  employment; 

One  hundred  percent  benefits  for  wid- 
ows, instead  of  only  82 '/2  percent  as  un- 
der present  law; 

Liberalization  of  the  retirement  test; 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  to  protect 
the  elderly  from  inflation; 

An  age  62  computation  point  for  men; 

Extension  of  medicare  coverage  to  in- 
clude the  disabled;  and 

Several  other  proposals. 

However,  S.  923  makes  other  major  im- 


provements, which  I  am  hopeful  can  be 
added  to  H.R.  1.  First,  it  provides  a  15- 
percent  increase,  instead  of  only  5  per- 
cent as  in  H.R.  1.  And  this  raise  would  be 
retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  year, 
rather  than  making  the  elderly  wait  until 
June  to  receive  an  urgently  needed  in- 
crease in  their  social  security  benefits. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  iMr.  Church  >  has  already 
provided  compelling  arguments  for  a 
more  substantial  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  And  I  have  only  one  fur- 
ther point  to  add  what  he  has  said.  An- 
other stop-gap  proposal  is  just  not  going 
to  solve  the  mounting  retirement  income 
gap  which  continues  to  deepen  for  the 
elderly.  Poverty  has  already  increased 
by  100.000  for  the  aged  during  the  past  2 
years.  And  this  fact  alone  underscores 
the  need  for  major  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  tliis  year. 

Additionally,  S.  923  would  make  other 
far-reaching  improvements  in  medicare 
First,  it  would  eliminate  the  $5.60  month- 
ly premium  payment  for  the  aged  under 
part  B  of  medicare.  This  change  alone 
would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  5-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  for 
the  average  recipient.  And  it  would  also 
provide  welcome  rehef  because  this  pay- 
ment now  costs  an  elderly  couple  about 
$135  per  year. 

Second,  it  would  extend  medicare  cov- 
erage to  include  out-of-hospital  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  This  protection  was  one  of 
the  major  recommendations  at  the  re- 
cent White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Several  other  noted  authorities — in- 
cluding the  1971  Social  Security  Advisory- 
Council — have  supjx)rted  this  coverage. 
And  now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
extend  this  overdue  protection  for  the 
aged. 

Prompt  action  is  also  needed  on  two 
employment  proposals,  which  I  have 
sponsored  with  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging,  to  increase  employ- 
ment and  service  opportunities  for  older 
persons.  I  have  already  made  reference  to 
one  of  these  measures  earlier,  S.  555, 
which  would  utilize  the  skiU  and  expe- 
rience of  older  Americans  by  establishing 
a  national  senior  service  corps.  A  num- 
ber of  demonstration  projects,  such  as 
Green  Thumb  and  Senior  Aides,  have 
shown  beyond  any  doubt  that  these  pro- 
grams work.  Now,  it  is  time  to  convert 
these  prototypes  into  permanent,  on- 
going national  programs. 

Another  key  proposal  is  the  Middle - 
Aged  and  Older  Workers  Employment 
Act.  which  would  for  the  first  time  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  national  manpower 
policy  for  the  mature  worker.  Today  per- 
sons 45  and  older  are  being  shortchanged 
by  our  existing  employment  and  man- 
power programs.  What  is  needed  now  is 
a  comprehensive  midcareer  development 
services  program  to  provide  the  broad 
range  of  employment  services  to  enable 
unemployed  or  underemployed  older 
workers  to  move  into  new  or  more  pro- 
ductive employment. 

Equally  significant,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  will  act  soon  on  the  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly  Act.  a  bill  which 
has  already  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  89  to  0.  A  national  hot  meals  program 
for  persons  60  and  over  is  absolutely  es- 


sential if  we  are  to  combat  iiunger  and 
malnutrition  among  the  aged.  With 
markedly  reduced  incomes,  it  is  no  won- 
der today  that  milhons  of  older  Ameri- 
cans go  to  bed  hungry  evcr>-  night.  But 
enactment  of  the  Nutrition  Program  for 
the  Elderly  Act  can  help  provide  nutri- 
tious meals  for  nearly  600.000  elderly  jjer- 
.sons  throughout  the  Nation.  And  m  my 
own  State  of  Mmn&sota  about  ll.OOu 
aged  individuals  would  be  benefited  by 
this  legi.slation. 

This  measure,  along  with  other  pro- 
posals I  have  outlined  earlier,  can  help 
make  the  later  years  a  time  for  fulfill- 
ment and  meaning.  Once  again,  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
these  bills. 


TRAGEDY   AT   BUFFALO   CREEK 
HOLLOW,  LOGAN  COUNTS'.  W.  VA. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  just  a 
few  days  ago  natural  disaster  struck 
Buffalo  Creek  Hollow  m  Logan  County, 
W.  Va.  Some  14  communities  dolled  this 
narrow  valley,  which  was  densely  jxipu- 
lated  by  sturdy  American.'-  who  have  long 
been  the  object  of  official  neglect.  The 
fiood  which  swept  through  their  com- 
mimities  brought  death  and  injury  to 
many,  and  left  thousands  liomeless  The 
depth  of  this  tragedy  is  dramatically 
seen  in  the  misery  and  ant'uish  euhed 
m  the  faces  of  those  survivors  who  have 
crossed  our  television  screens  in  recent 
days. 

I  desire  to  express  my  deep  personal 
sympathy  and  concern  for  the  victims  in 
Buffalo  Creek  Hollow — a  sympathy 
which  I  share  with  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  It  saddens  me,  however,  that  a 
body  of  evidence  is  developing  which  sug- 
gests that  the  tragedy  of  this  valley  may 
have  been  unnecessary  if  enough  of  those 
in  high  places— particularly  in  the  coal 
industry  of  the  area — had  been  more  con- 
cemed  about  the  people  who  live  in  the 
valley  and  the  potential  for  dLsa.ster 

Hopefully,  the  efforts  now  underway — 
both  governmental  and  private — will 
bring  speedy  relief  to  the  people  of  Buf- 
falo Creek  Hollow.  And  diligent  and 
urgent  efforts  must  be  made,  as  well,  to 
prevent  new  human  disasters  in  West 
Virginia  and  elsewhere  m  our  land 


GENOCIDE    AND   OUR   POSITION   IN 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  it 
must  be  puzzling  to  our  friends  around 
the  world  that  we  were  not  the  first  to 
ratify  the  United  Nations  Convention 
outlawing  genocide,  especially  as  we  were 
instrumental  in  its  drafting.  Our  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  world  m  the 
fight  against  man's  inhumane  and  cruel 
treatment  of  his  fellow  man  is  in  serious 
question.  Around  the  world  we  have 
traditionally  thought  of  ourselves  as 
showing  the  way  to  less  enlightened 
countries  in  the  area  of  humanitarian 
causes.  For  the  past  20  years,  however 
we  have  lagged  far  behmd  in  condemning 
what  is  probably  the  most  odioas  of 
crimes  possible. 

An  argiunent  against  ratification  of 
the  Convention  has  been  that  it  has  no 
force  and  is   therefore   useless.  Here   I 
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would  like  to  quote  a  section  of  a  bill 
f<ir  the  implementation  of  the  Genocide 
C  invention  which  has  been  submitted 
b7  Mr.  Scott. 

The  offenses  defined  In  this  section  wher- 
commltted,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of- 
f^iises  against   the   United  States. 

Anyone  who  argues  that  this  bill  would 
b*  useless  is  thus  saying  that  anvone 
n  ay  commit  an  offense  against  this  coun- 
tiy  in  contradiction  with  our  laws  and 
the  Congress  with  impunity.  Certainly 
tljis  is  not  the  case. 

Therefore.  I  agaiii  urge  that  this 
llnited  Nations  Convention  and  its  im- 
p  ementation  bill  be  immediately  ratified 
s('  that  we  might  regain  the  respect  that 
his  been  lost  through  our  delay. 
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VIOLATION    OF    ECONOMIC    STABI- 
LIZATION ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 

ry  24  of  this  year,  the  Cost  of  Living 

uncil  announced  that  it  was  filing  a 

it   against   A.   &  P.   Food   Stores   and 

ainst  Local   117  of  the  Amalgamated 

at   Cutters   &   Butcher   Workmen   of 

Ntrth  America — AFL-CIO.  The  Cost  of 

.'ing  Council  apparently  alleges  that  a 

tract   between  this  local   union  and 

e  local  management  of  A.  &  P.  Food 

violates  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 

)n  Act. 

.As  this  is  one  of  the  first  court  cases 

brought  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 

er  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  I 

ieve  all  of  us  should  be  interested  in 

progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
?  relating  to  this  ca^-e  be  printed   in 

Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recor3. 
follows: 

&  P    Surr  Among  M.^ny  Ph.*se  II  Probes, 
United  St.^tzs  S.^ys 
(  By  Paul  Jablov.- 1 

.^  spokesman  for  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 

said  ye.9terday  that  the  >u!t  filed  Thurs- 
against  A.  &  P  Food  Stores  and  a  local 
Ion  was  "one  of  many  cases  being  investl- 
:ed"  that  Involve  wage  agreement  allegedly 
violation  of  Phase  2  guidelines. 
The  spokesman  and  other  sources  involved 

the  wage-price  enforcement  machinery 
d  there  wa.s  r.o  [>artlcular  significance  In 
e  choice  of  the  contract  involving  A.  &  P  's 
rehouse   in   Halethorpe   and   77   members 

'.oca!   117,  .Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and 
tcher  Workmen 

They  indicated  that  se-,era!  other  labcr 
■.tract  suits  would  soo:i  follow  this  one. 
i  fir=t  such  court  action  under  President 
son's  economic  program. 
Jerry  M»napace.  president  of  the  local.  T-aJci 
sterday  that  he  'Aas  'amazed  at  this  .  .  . 
bberga^ted."  but  that  he  had  asked  the 
n  ro  remain  at  work    They  did.  although 

Menapace  described  them  as  "wild"  over 
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the  suit. 

The  '.ocal  preiit'ent  said  that  he  had  pre- 
;\  )us!y  been  told  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  investigatlrg  arm  of  the  Pay  Bo.ird. 
that  the  wage  agreement  .'Igned  !a.st'N'ovem- 
b^  21  was  considered  a  violation 

SENTENCED    BEFORE   TP.WL" 

But   he  said   he  had   also  been   told    that 

i  unt'-n  would  get  a  chance  to  protest  this 

ding    to    the    Pay    Board    or    to    a    special 

-judge  panel  that  hears  Board  appeals 

re  any  legal  action  was  taken. 
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"Thia  is  like  being  sentenced  before  trial," 
he  s<Ud.  "Its  unbelievable." 

The  government,  seeking  to  nullify  the 
contract  and  fine  A.  &  P.  and  the  union 
$2,500  each,  said  that  the  wage  Increase  In 
the  16-month  contract  amounted  to  22  per 
cent  a  year.  Mr.  Menapace  placed  the  figure 
at  15  8  per  cent. 

JUST   "CATCHING   UP" 

While  this  was  still  clearly  well  above  the 
board's  standard  5.5  per  cent  guideline,  he 
said  it  could  be  Justified  because  the  Hale- 
thorpe group  w.is  the  last  in  the  area  to  sign 
contracts  with  the  major  supermarkets,  and 
was  merely  "catching  up"  with  wage  in- 
creases for  similar  groups. 

Since  .A.&P.  has  been  paying  the  wages 
since  it  signed  the  contract  and  then  pro- 
tested to  the  Pay  Board,  the  employees  could 
be  faced  with  a  demajid  that  they  give  up 
$25  a  week  ia  pay  already  received,  Mr.  Men- 
apace s.ud. 

"Those  guys  aren't  giving  back  $25,"  he 
said.  "And  I  don't  blame  them." 

The  government's  choice  of  this  case  put 
it  at  odds  wTth  the  union  that  has  been  most 
militantly  opposed  to  wage-price  controls. 
The  meatcutters'  national  leadership  urged 
a  general  strike  to  protest  Phase  I,  the  90- 
day  freeze,  and  recommended  at  the  AFI^ 
CIO  convention  in  November  that  labor  walk 
off  the  Pay  Board. 

Government  sources  said,  however,  that  the 
suit  was  a  logical  one  since  the  company  had 
protested,  a  small  number  of  workers  were 
involved  and  the  contract  was,  in  Its  opinion, 
clearly  illegal. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  HERBICIDES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ne-.v  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  McIntyre',  together  with  an  in- 
sertion which  he  wi.^hes  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recorp 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered: 
Progress   Report  on    Nation.il   Academy   of 

Sciences    on     Effects    of    HfRBicioEs    i.n- 

VlET.N-AM 

i  Statement  by  Senator  McIntyre) 
Section    506(c),    Public    Law    91-441.    the 

fiscal  1971  Military  Procurement  Authorisa- 
tion Act,  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  make  arrangements  with  the 
National  .Academy  of  .S-ienccs  (NASi  for 
that  organization  Uj  conduct  a  study  on  the 
e.ffv-r^  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 

It  also  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
request  the  .Academy  to  sT,ibmlt  a  final  re- 
port with  results  of  the  study  not  later 
than  Januiu-y  31,  1972,  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  by  March  1,  1972. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  statement  which  X  made  on  the  floor 
on  Octo'oer  6,  1971,  which  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  117,  part  27, 
pages  35275-35280.  At  that  time  I  covered  in 
detail  all  of  the  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  had  Iseen  taken  pursuajit  to 
the  law  .uid  included  copies  of  various  letter.s 
and  documents  which  provided  the  full  de- 
tail of  these  actions. 

-At  that  time  I  stated  as  follows: 

"N.AS,  by  letter  dated  September  15.  1971, 
advised  the  Director  of  Defen.'*  Research  and 
Elnglneerlng  of  its  conclusion  that,  because 
of  the  long-range  nature  and  the  complexity 
of  the  study  reqiLired  by  Public  Law  91-441, 
the  final  report  date  specified  in  the  law, 
Jiuvviary  31.  1972.  is  unrealistic  and  cannot 
be  realized  if  the  w-ork  required  is  to  be  com- 
pleted, NAS  stated  that  it  will  provide  an 
Interim  report  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense  by  January  31,  1972,  with 
a  final  report  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  August  31,  1973.  A  copy 
of  that  letter  was  formally  transmitted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Servlcee  Committees  by  letter  dated  Septem- 
bej-  24.  1971. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  states  that  the 
NAS  Interim  report  can  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  March  1,  1972,  and  the  final 
report  by  September  30,  1973.  He  concluded 
by  stating  that.  In  view  of  the  arguments  set 
forth  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
he  plans  to  accept  their  time  schedule  for 
the  reports." 

In  addition  to  that  statement,  I  also  com- 
mented that  In  my  view,  the  requirements 
of  section  506(c),  Public  Law  91-441,  with 
the  exception  of  the  need  to  extend  the  time 
for  reporting  the  results  of  the  study,  are 
being  Implemented  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  a  highly  exemplary 
manner.  I  stated  further  that  these  agencies 
should  be  recognized  for  the  completely 
satisfactory  manner  In  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding with  this  work.  In  closing  at  that 
time,  I  Indicated  that  as  further  progress 
is  reported,  I  would  make  It  a  point  to  keep 
the  members  of  the  Senate  advised  of  all 
of  the  significant  details, 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Interim  re- 
port of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
covering  the  pertod  December,  1970,  through 
December,  1971.  This  interim  report  was 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
by  letter  dated  March  1,  1972.  The  report 
is  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the  language 
of  the  law  and  Is  informative  with  respect 
to  the  numerous  efforts  that  have  been  made 
during  1971.  I  attach  a  letter  of  transmittal 
and  attachments. 

I  will  continue  to  monitor  this  effort  and 
w:!l  advise  the  members  of  the  Senate  of 
all   significant  events  as   they  are  reported. 


The  Secretary  or  Defense. 
Washington.  DC,  March  I    1972. 
Hon.  John  C,  Stennis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
US    Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
fbe  Interim  Report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Committee  on  the  Effects  of 
Herbicides  in  Vietnam,  which  is  being  trans- 
mitted today  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  Is  an  Interim  report,  as  the 
title  Indicates,  and  represents  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  effort  to  be  accomplished. 

Through  Informal  coordination  with  your 
Committee  staff,  we  understand  you  intend 
ro  make  this  report  a  part  of  the  permanent 
Congressional  Record  at  an  early  date.  Due 
to  the  great  public  interest  In  this  subject, 
this  Is  a  desirable  course  of  action.  Both  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  also  wish  to  make  this 
report  available  to  the  public,  subsequent 
to  your  release,  through  their  normal  dis- 
tribution channels  We  would  therefore  ap- 
preciate being  advised  of  your  time  schedule 
when  it  Is  available. 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 

Executive  Summary-  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy OF  Sciences  Interim  Report  on  the 
Effects  of  Herbicides  in   Vietnam 

introduction 

Section  506(c)  of  Public  Law  91-441  re- 
quired the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (NAS)  for  a  study  of  the  physiological 
a:;d  ecological  effects  of  the  military  use  of 
herbicides  in  Vietnam.  PL  91-441  was  signed 
on  7  October  1970  and  on  15  October  1970 
DoD  requested  N.AS  to  consider  such  a  con- 
tract. The  NAS  responded  affirmatively  on  26 
October  1970.  DoD  Issued  a  letter  of  intent 
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on  8  December  1970  and  on  9  March  1971 
Contract  No.  DAHC  1571-C-0211  was  signed 
by  DoD  and  NAS. 

On  15  September  1971  the  NAS  advised 
DoD  that  It  would  be  impossible  to  complete 
a  thorough  and  respKMislble  report  by  the  1 
March  1972  date  required  In  PL  91-441.  The 
DoD  reviewed  the  NAS  conclusions  and 
reasons  therefor,  found  them  to  be  valid, 
and  on  24  September  1971  the  Secret8tf7  of 
Defense  so  advised  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees, suggesting  that  an  Interim  report  be 
rendered  to  the  Congress  on  1  March  1972 
and  that  a  final  report  be  made  not  later 
than  30  September  1973. 

The  following  material  summarizes  the 
NAS  Interim  Report^December  1970  through 
December  1971. 

Contract  Phase  I — Planning  (December 
1970-August  1971) 

The  Planning  Phase  comprised  three  acti- 
vities: 

Selection  of  Committee, 

Compilation  and  analysis  of  existing  data, 
and 

Development  of  working  study  objectives. 

Dr.  Anton  Lang  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity was  selected  In  February  1971  by  the 
NAS  to  be  Chairman  of  the  "Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Herbicides  In  'Vietnam".  Mem- 
bers were  chosen  In  various  scientific  spe- 
cialties and  membership  as  of  December 
1971  is  shown  at  Tab  A.  Additional  mem- 
bers will  be  added  as  the  need  for  other  sci- 
entific specialists  becomes  apparent. 

A  reference  library  on  herbicides  was  as- 
sembled and  consultations  and  conferences 
were  held  with  some  200  experts  throughout 
the  world.  The  DoD  made  available  Its  com- 
puterized data  of  fixed  and  rotary  wing  her- 
bicide flights. 

Study  objectives  were  developed  to  include 
studies  in  the  following  arees: 

Herbicide,  agricultural  and  animal  hus- 
bandry studies,  with  some  related  toxlcolog- 
ical  studies,  mainly  on  dloxln. 

Soil  studies. 

Studies  of  natural   biological  systems; 

Mangrove 

Semi-deciduous  forests 

Studies  In  human  ecology: 

Medical  effects 

Epldemlologlcal-ecological  effects 

Socio-economic   and   psychological   effects. 

Although  not  stated  in  PL  91-441,  It  was 
agreed  by  DoD  and  NAS  that  an  Important 
part  of  the  study  would  be  consideration  of 
whatever  damage  or  change  might  be  found 
during  the  course  of  the  study. 

Contract  Phase  U — Study  (September  1971- 
continulng) 

The  actual  study  phase  of  the  contract 
began  with  a  reconnaissance  trip  to  Viet- 
nam 16  September-23  October  1971.  Drs. 
Lang  and  Ross  made  extensive  preliminary 
heUcopter  flights  over  areas  of  major  herdl- 
cide  use.  These  Included  areas  along  canals 
and  rivers  In  the  Mekong  Delta:  the  Plain 
of  Reeds;  the  U  Mlnh  Forest;  the  Ca  Mau 
Peninsula;  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone;  War 
Zones  C  and  D;  and  mountain  regions  of 
Quang  Nam.  Thua  Thlen  and  Quang  Trl 
Provinces.  With  other  Committee  members. 
surveys  were  made  by  boat  along  waterways 
of  the  Rung  Sat  and  on  the  ground  near 
Nam  Can  in  the  Ca  Mau  region,  sprayed 
and  mxsprayed  forest  sites  in  Phuoc  Luong 
Province,  and  three  dump  sites  around  Bien 
Ho«. 

Soil  and  water  samples  were  taken,  some 
plant  material  was  collected,  and  a  few  semi- 
quantitative transect  determinations  of  vege- 
tation were  made. 

The  Committee  also  visited  Jungle  herbi- 
cide test  plots  In  Thailand  near  Pran  Burl 
which  had  been  used  by  DoD  in  1964-65,  Nine 
Committee  members  later  visited  herbicide 
test  plots  in  the  LuqulUo  foreet  region  of 
Puerto  Rico. 


OBSERVATIONS 

1.  An  Important  general  reaction  Is  that  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  reach  meaningful  con- 
clusions frcan  random  ground  checks  and 
qualitative  aerial  obeervatlone.  The  reaacm 
for  this  Is  the  great  diversity  of  situations 
on  which  the  stress  of  herbicides  was  im- 
poeed.  For  example.  In  sprayed  mangrove 
areas,  while  recovery  Is,  on  the  whole,  limited 
and  slow,  one  can  observe  In  a  site  subjected 
to  the  same  herbicide  treatment  areas  where 
seedlings  are  as  dense  as  In  pioneer  man- 
grove, and,  on  the  other  hand,  areas  with 
almost  no  vegetation.  If  one  saw  only  the 
former,  he  could  make  a  jjcrsuaslve  case  for 
complete  and  rapid  recovery.  If  he  saw  only 
the  latter,  he  could  make  an  equally  good 
case  for  complete  lack  of  recovery. 

2.  The  overflights  made  showed  that  there 
are  areas  in  mangrove  forests  that  show  very 
little  If  any  vegetation;  however.  In  the  seml- 
declduous  forests  no  such  areas  were  ob- 
served. Even  In  such  ports  of  War  Zones 
C  and  D,  where  the  large  trees  have  been 
apparently  killed,  there  was  hea'vy  growth  on 
the  g:round.  Rapid  re-vegetatlon  seems  to 
be  taking  place;  however.  Its  nature  Is  not 
known. 

3.  Among  about  100  soil  samples  from 
Vietnam  analyzed  for  herbicides,  residues 
were  found  from  a  heavily  sprayed  area  in 
the  Rung  Sat.  The  residue  was  of  2.4, 5-T,  and 
the  concentrations  were  about  an  order  of 
magnitude  below  the  minimal  level  for  bio- 
logical response  In  the  most  sensitive  test 
plants.  Only  spot  checks  were  made,  so  the 
generalization  cannot  l>e  made  that  herbi- 
cides have  largely  disappeared  from  the  soils 
of  Vietnam.  The  results  do  Indicate,  how- 
ever, that  degradation  has  proceeded  to  the 
p>olnt  that  It  may  be  Impossible  to  determine 
the  early  course  of  degradation  and  Its 
kinetics — which  are  particularly  important 
to  know,  for  any  re-vegetatlon  work — unless 
small  test  plots  are  treated  with  the  herbi- 
cides in  question. 

4.  There  are  logistical  problems,  the  most 
!;evere  of  which  Is  security.  Many  areas  can- 
not be  visited  at  all.  many  more  can  be 
surveyed  on  the  ground  only  after  recon- 
naissance by  troops,  and  It  appears  unlikely 
that  any  area  can  be  visited  regularly  over  a 
period  of  months  since  periodic  activity  at- 
tracts  unfriendly   forces. 

conclusions 

1.  Because  of  the  limitations  to  on-the- 
ground  work,  considerable  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  Interpretation  of  aerial  photog- 
raphy complemented  with  ground  checks 
where  possible. 

2.  Some  modelling  will  be  used  to  help 
understand  biological  Interactions  and  to 
pinpoint  problems  for  studies  by  all  avail- 
able means. 

3.  Because  degradation  of  herbicides  in 
.^oils  and  growth  of  vegetation  In  sprayed 
areas  have  clearly  made  considerable  prog- 
ress, limited  application  of  herbicides  to 
small  test  areas  will  be  required  to  obtain 
quantitative  data  on  the  early  stages  of  de- 
gradation of  herbicides  in  the  Vietnamese 
enviroiiment. 

Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Herbicides  in 

Vietnam 

notice 

The  study  reported  herein  was  undertaken 
under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Research 
Council  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  NRC.  Such  approval 
Indicated  that  the  Board  considered  that  the 
problem  Is  of  national  significance;  that  elu- 
cidation and'Or  solution  of  the  problem 
required  scientific  or  technical  competence 
and  that  the  resources  of  NRC  were  particu- 
larly suitable  to  the  conduct  of  the  project. 
The  Institutional  responsibilities  of  the  NRC 
were  then  discharged  In  the  following  man- 
ner; 


The  members  of  the  study  committee  were 
selected  for  their  Individual  scholarly  com- 
petence and  Judgment  with  due  considera- 
tion for  the  balance  and  breadth  of  dis- 
ciplines. Responsibility  for  all  aspects  of 
this  report  rests  with  the  study  committee, 
to  whom  we  express  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion. 

Although  the  reports  of  our  study  com- 
mittee are  not  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  Academy  membership  nor  to  the  Coun- 
cil, each  report  is  reviewed  by  a  second 
group  of  scientists  according  to  procedures 
established  and  monitored  by  the  Academy's 
Report  Review  Committee  Such  reviews  are 
Intended  to  determine  Interalla,  whether  the 
major  questions  and  relevant  points  of  view 
have  been  addressed  and  whether  the 
reported  findings,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations aro.se  from  the  available  data 
and  information  Distribution  of  the  report 
is  permitted  only  after  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  this  review  process. 

IKTRODTTCTION 

The  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Herbicides 
in  Vietnam  was  established  under  a  Contract 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  that  was  uf^^i.. 
tiated  and  signed  purs\mnt  to  Public  Law 
91-441.  the  FLscal  Year  1971  Milltarv  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Act.  Section  5(>6ic).  This 
Section  directed,  in  paragraph  ( 1  i  ,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  undertake  to  enter  into 
appropriate  arrangement,<;  with  the  Natunal 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensi\e  study  and  investigation  to  determine 
I  A)  the  ecological  and  physiological  dangers 
i:;herent  in  the  use  of  herbicides,  and  (Bi 
the  ecological  and  physiological  effects  to  the 
defoliation  program  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  South  Vietnam" 
Paragraph  i2)  provides  that  "of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  re.search,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  of  chemical 
warfare  agents  and  for  defense  agiUnst  !):u- 
loglcal  warfare  agents,  such  amounts  a-  ;^re 
required  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
study  and  investigation  authorized  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  sub.sectlon," 

The  Contract  was  signed  in  March  9,  1971. 
Tlie  Public  Law  called  for  a  completion  date 
I  submission  of  a  final  reptirt  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  IX-feiisei  of  January  31,  1972  .As  it 
became  Immediately  apparent  that  no  satis- 
factory study  cuuld  be  completed  by  this 
deadline,  the  Academy  requested  an  exten- 
sion of  the  completion  date  to  August  1. 
1973.  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  bv  letter 
of  September  24.  1971  to  tlie  chairmen  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, stated  that  he  planned  to  accept  this 
revised  time  .schedule  for  the  report.  This 
corresfxindence,  with  supporting  documen- 
tation, has  been  Inserted  in  the  Congres- 
.siONAL  Record,  \olume  117.  part  27  p;iees 
35275-35280. 

The  present  report  Is  an  Interim  report. 
summarizing  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
beginning  with  the  signing  of  the  Contract 
and  extending  through  December  1971  It 
liad  been  agreed  that  the  study  would  pro- 
ceed In  two  phases.  Phase  I  or  the  Planning 
phase,  and  Phase  II  or  the  Working  phase. 
Phase  II  is  In  turn  being  carried  out  in  two 
stages,  a  short  reconnaissance  stage,  designed 
to  select  the  most  suitable  localities  and  ma- 
terials for  further  work  and  to  obtain  In- 
formation about  the  range  of  problems  and 
\ariables  that  may  be  encountered,  and  the 
long-ranee  woricing  stage  in  which  the  ef- 
fects of  the  herbic.des  will  be  studied  Inten- 
sively and.  a.s  far  as  possible,  using  quantita- 
tive approaches.  The  pre.sent  report  covers 
Phase  I  and  most  of  the  reconnnlssance  work 
if  Phase  II  The  conclusions  of  Phase  I  have 
iiad  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  exper- 
ience and  result=  of  the  reconn.aissance  stage 
of  Phase  II,  However,  they  will  be  presented 
here  without  the.se  modifications,  and  the 
latter  summarized  in  the  section  on  the  re- 
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naissance  stage    since  the  differences  be- 
^en  the  two  sets  of  conclusions  are  Indica- 

\  of  the  serious  logistical  problems  and 
itations  under  which  the  entire  study 
to  be  executed 

PHASE     I PLANNING     PHASE 

'he  objectives  for  Phase  I  included — apart 
he  selection  and  appointment  of  the 
nmittee  i  Appendix  Ai — compilation  and 
Umjnary  analysis  of  existing  pertinent  m- 
foitnatlon  on  herbicide  effects,  mainly  under 
tropical  conditions,  and  on  the  ecology,  de- 
mc  graphy  and  other  features  of  Vietnam  and 
omparable  countries  or  regions;  consulta- 
is  with  so'.irce  personnel  capable  ot  pro- 
;ng  information  in  these  and  other  dis- 
mes  and  on  a  number  of  scientific  and 
tical  problems  potentially  important  for 
study:  and  conferences  with  personnel 
1  Congress,  the  Department  of  Defense. 
other  agencies  to  establish  contacts  and 
are  logistics.  .^  reference  library  of  ap- 
xi.T.ately  1000  titles  under  19  major  and 
subheadings  was  assembled  (.Appendix  Bi  ; 
ultations  and  conferences  were  held  with 
roxlmately  200  persons  In  the  U  S  and 
bload.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  thus 
;hered.  the  Committee  analyzed  and  de- 
fined the  scope  and  objectives  of  its  '•mis- 
established  some  guidelines  for  its 
considered  some  problems  of  strategy 
certain  longer-range  perspectives  of  Its 
k:  gave  thought  to  some  questions  of 
cy:  and  drew  up  a  tentative  work  plan 
the  study. 

I     SCOPE     AND     OBJECTIVES 

<a)    Definitions 

91-441    provides    for    studies    on    the 

gers  inherent  I.t  the  use  of  herbicides  in 

eral.  as  well  as  on  the  effects  of  their  use 

Vietnam,  This,  especially  the  first-named 

ision,    is    very    general    language,    and    If 

n  its  broadest  sense  could  result  In  a 

ous  diffusion  and  dilution  of  the  study. 

sought  therefore  to  clarify  the  Intent  of 

igress  and  were  advised  that  Congress  was 

ifnarily  concerned  with  the  effects  of  the 

Itary    uses    of    herbicides    In    Vietnam.    If 

ible,  it  would  like  to  have,  on  this  basis. 

e  general  evaluation  of  the  problems  of 

;e-scale  use  of  herbicides,  particularly  un- 

troplcal  conditions.  It  is  this  delineation 

he  problem  that  the  Committee  proposes 

ollow. 

91  ^MI  calls  for  studies  of  the  ecological 

physiological     effects     of     herbicides. 

siologlcal  we  understand  to  mean  effects 

the  function  of  individual  organisms  (al- 

igh    m   the  study   of  such   effects,   it   Is 

ally  necessary  to  employ  groups  of  siml- 

oreanisms.   so-called   populations  i .   Eco- 

cal    we   understand    to   mean    effects   on 

stems."  that  Is  communities  of  various 

nlsms.  Including  effects  on  the  Interac- 

!s   between   and   among  the   affected   In- 

uals  and  pyopulations,  and  between  them 

the  rest  of  the  environment    isuch  as 

and  water  i 

physiological  and  ecological  effects  of 

heitalcldes  may  be  direct  and  Indirect    Rela- 

ly  direct  effects  are.  for  example,  death 

'allure  of  growth  and  reproduction  of  a 

plant,   or  lesions   fsroduced   In   man 

animals  by  application  to  the  skin.  In- 

ion  or  Ingestion  of  the  agent.  Indirect 

5   operate    through    a    chain    following 

or  exacerbated  by  the  more  direct  ef- 

and    may   be   very   diverse.    Intake   of 

agent  by  a  woman,  even  if  causing  no 

nt  direct  or  lasting  syndrome,  might 

vably  affect  her  fertility  or  the  health 

ler  offspring.  The  destruction  of  a  forest 

herbicides  could  mean  loss  of  Income  to 

woodcutter.  The  greatest  complexity  of 

indirect  effects,   however,   can   be   predicted 

the   realm  of  ecolo^cal   responses    Eco- 

are    generally    characterized    by    a 

finely   attuned   balance   between   their 

component*   (animals,  plants,  mlcro- 

orgknlsmB)  and  between  these  and  the  phys- 
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leal  environment  (soil,  water,  microcli- 
mate i.  Moreover,  ecosystems  are  very  often 
not  stationary  but  are  evolving,  slowly  but 
in  a  definite  sequence  i  "succession" )  lead- 
ing to  a  so-called  ■■climax,"  the  final  sta.ge 
that,  if  imdisturbed.  will  not  undergo  fur- 
ther changes.  Injury  to,  or  death  of  one 
component  as  the  result  of  herbicide  treat- 
ment is  thus  apt  to  disturb  not  only  the 
system  as  sucli.  but  also  its  further  ■'evolu- 
tion/' These  effects  may  be  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive, and  it  may  take  long  period.s  of  time 
to  be  certain  what  direction  the  disturbance 
IS  taking  and  whether  the  original  balance 
will  be  restored  at  all.  .\11  this  holds  not  only 
for  ■'natural  '  or  ■wild"  ecosystems  but  in- 
volves man.  either  indirectly  as  a  depend- 
ent of  many  natural  ecosystems,  or  directly 
as  component  of  an  eco.system.  A  change  in 
the  floral  composition  of  a  forest  as  result 
of  herbicide  treatment  may  result  m  changes 
in  the  faun.il  composition,  resulting  In 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  animals  (in- 
sects, rats)  that  function  as  vectors  of  hu- 
man diseases,  resulting  in  changes  in  the 
incidence  of  these  diseases  in  adjacent  set- 
tlements even  if  these  were  not  directly  af- 
fected by  the  herbicide.  Crop  destruction  in 
a  settlement  of  Montagnards,  not  only  de- 
prive the  people  of  food  but  may  profoundly 
affect  their  faith  in  their  own  traditional 
means  for  coping  with  crises  and  disasters, 
and  may  result  In  demoralization. 

From  the  existence  and  f>artlcularly  from 
the  long-range  nature  of  the  indirect  effects 
that  massive  herbicide  application  is  bound 
to  have  m  ecosystems  there  follows  a  crucial 
conclusion.  It  is  not  enough  to  assess  the 
herbicide  effects  in  Vietnam  a,s  they  can  be 
seen,  -'here  and  now":  it  Is  essential  to  try 
to  reconstruct,  as  far  a-s  possible,  the  "evo- 
lution" that  these  effects  have  undergone 
since  herbicides  were  first  applied  on  a  large 
scale,  and  to  project  their  further  develop- 
ment's. It  is  only  with  such  information  that 
some  genuine  evaluation  of  the  ecological 
and  physiological  effects  of  the  herbicides, 
used  on  the  scale  they  have  been  u.'ied  in 
■Vietnam,  can  be  expected  Otherwise,  we  may 
end  up  with  not  much  more  than  a  catalog 
of  incidental  observations  that,  however  de- 
tailed and  complete,  will  permit  few  if  any 
meaningful  conclusions. 

The  prospective  approach  is  all  the  more 
Important  since  It  may  help  us  to  learn 
whether,  how,  and  how  .soon  Ill-effects  of 
the  herbicides  may  be  overcome,  and  to  con- 
sider what  uses  of  the  herbicide-treated 
areas  may  be  pcsslble  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  and  the  people.  The  Committee  feels 
very  strongly  that  this  aspect  of  repair  and 
rehabilitation  is  a  crucial  part  of  the  entire 
work;  this  feeling  was  shared  by  all  persons 
who  have  been  consulted. 

ibl   Variables 

The  study  of  the  effects  of  herbicides  used 
in  Vietnam  is  complicated  by  many  factors. 
Those  that  are  Inherent  in  any  ecosystem 
have  already  been  pointed  out  In  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  Other  variables  reside  in  the 
herbicides  used  and  the  modes  of  their  use. 
At  least  three  agents  with  differing  composi- 
tions— "Orange."  ""White."  "Blue"  i  .see  Ap- 
pendix C I— have  been  used.  -All  have  been 
used  with  different  methods  of  application 
I  fixed-wing  aircraft,  helicopter,  ground  ve- 
hicles with  hlgh-pres-sure  spray  attachments, 
backpack  sprays  I  and  with  different  objec- 
tives I  defoliation  for  reconiaaLssance  and  sur- 
veillance, defoliation  for  protection  of  routes 
of  communication  on  land  and  by  water,  de- 
foliation for  Improved  vl.sion  and  lines  of  fir- 
ing around  army  bases,  crop  destruction,  ac- 
cidental dispersal,  dumping  and  perhaps 
others).  Numbers  and  quantities  of  treat- 
ment have  varied,  ranging  from  single  light 
sprays  as  a  result  of  wind  drift  from  defolia- 
tion missions,  over  the  regular  application  by 
fixed-wing  aircraft,  to  very  massive  local 
treatments  as  a  consequence  of  total  or  par- 


tial dumping  of  the  load  of  an  aircraft,  be- 
cause of  failure  of  or  damage  to  the  latter. 
The  doses  used  in  regular  fixed-wing  aircraft 
missions  exceeded  those  used  for  nonmlUtary 
purposes  by  about  an  order  of  magnitude; 
doses  delivered  to  dump  areas  were  greater 
by  at  least  another  order  of  magnitude.  Her- 
bicides have  also  been  sometimes  used  In 
combination  with  a  variety  of  other  weapons 
having  direct  and  indirect  ecological  effects 
r>f  their  own  that  may  Interact  with  the  ef 
fects  of  herbicides:  high  explosive,  fragmen- 
tation and  anti-personnel  bombs,  artillery. 
removal  of  vegetation  by  means  of  super- 
bulldozers  I  Rome  plows).  Bomb  craterlng  Is 
evidently  very  extensive  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; an  Influence  on  the  ecological  effects  of 
herbicides  is  not  known  but  conceivable. 

Finally,  herbicides  have  been  applied,  de- 
liberately or  accidentally,  over  a  wide  series 
of  environmental  types,  Including  mangrove, 
several  types  of  forests,  upland  rice  farms, 
and  probably,  at  least  accidentally,  onto 
heavily  (built-up)  populated  areas.  They 
have  impinged  on  an  as  yet  not  fully  deter- 
mined number  of  humaij  land-use  types, 
probably  including  woodlands  used  for  lum- 
ber, firewood  and  charcoal,  and  for  gathering 
wild  food  and  other  products:  hcu.'=e  and 
'Kitchen  gardens:  uplands  used  for  shifting 
cultivation  of  rice  and  other  field,  garden  and 
tree  crops;  transportation  routes  cross-cut- 
ting all  varieties  of  terrain  and  land  use;  and 
military  bases  in  a  variety  of  lowland  and 
upland  conditions. 

(C)  Selection  of  objectives 
With  the  complexities  and  variables  dis- 
cussed in  the  two  preceding  sections,  the  re- 
search design  begins  to  look  complex  and 
time-consuming  Indeed.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  select  objectives  that  could  be 
studied  in  the  time  and  with  the  support 
available,  and  would  yield  the  highest  re- 
turn in  terms  of  understanding  herbicide  ef- 
fects and  their  repair.  The  following  areas 
were  chosen  for  study: 

1 1 1  Herbicide,  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry  studies,  with  some  related  toxl- 
cologlcal  studies,  mainly  on  dioxln. 

(2)  Soil  studies. 

(3)  Studies  of  natural  biological  systems: 

(I)  Mangrove, 

(II)  Seml-declduous  forests:  disturbed  and 
imdisturbed. 

1 4 )   Studies  In  human  ecology : 
(i)   Medical  effects. 

(II)   Epidemiological -ecological  effects. 
(ill)   Socio-economic  and  psychological  ef- 
fects. 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  these 
study  areas  cover  the  most  important  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  military  use  of  herbicides 
In  Vietnam,  that  Is,  problems  that  concern 
the  major  ecosystems  affected  by  herbicides. 
Including  humans,  that  may  have  the  long- 
est-range consequences,  and  that  have 
aroused  greatest  public  concern  In  the 
United  States  and  outside.  The  localities  that 
will  be  covered  under  this  plan  of  study 
should  Include  those  likely  to  have  been 
maximally  affected  and  to  have  suffered  long- 
term  If  not  permanent  consequences:  they 
should,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  typical  of 
widespread  situations  and  also  representa- 
tive of  situations,  irrespective  of  their  eco- 
logical or  environmental  character,  where 
people,  crops  and  livestock  may  have  been 
heavily  exposed;  they  would  Include  crop 
lands,  plantations,  and  If  practical  gardens 
and  other  small  cultivated  plots  where  It  may 
still  be  possible  to  assess  direct  herbicide  ef- 
fects and  where  persistence  of  the  agent  may 
be  a  particularly  critical  problem,  as  well  as 
areas  where  defoliation  may  have  had  maxi- 
mum, although  unlntenttonal,  beneficial  ef- 
fects (clearing  of  land  for  crop  production). 

n.    GUIDELINES 

The  study  areas  selected  have  many  cross- 
connections.  Thus  herbicide  (residue)  and 
soil  studies  are  clearly  Interrelated,  and  both 
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are  connected  with  studies  on  the  natural 
oiological  systems  and  on  agriculture;  the 
epidemlological-ecologlcal  studies  are  in  turn 
closely  connected  with  the  studies  on  eco- 
logical changes  In  the  natural  systems.  On 
the  other  hand,  each  of  the  study  areas  has 
Its  specific  problems  and  approaches;  this  ;s 
particularly  true  of  the  medical  and  the 
anthropological  (socio-economic  and  psy- 
chological) areas  that  represent  a  relatively 
separate  complex  of  problems.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  develop  guidelines  that  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  study  areas.  Never- 
theless, and  bearing  in  mind  that  a  given 
guideline  may  apply  to  one  study  area  much 
more  than  to  another,  the  following  guide- 
lines should  help  to  maintain  consistency  in 
the  work  on  the  various  problems: 

( I )  In  order  to  obtain  Information  on  the 
lime  sequence  of  herbicide  induced  changes, 
studies  will  be  carried  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  areas  that  were  sprayed  at  different 
times,  starting  with  the  most  recent  spray 
missions  and  working  backwards  to  the  earli- 
est ones.  (The  first  missions  In  Vietnam  were 
flown  in  1962.  following  some  test  missions  In 
1961:  large-scale  herbicide  application,  in- 
cluding all  fixed-wing  aircraft  sprays,  was 
terminated  In  December  1970.)  As  a  supple- 
mentary effort  along  this  line,  the  Committee 
intends  to  inspect  other  sites  where  herbi- 
cides have  been  applied  on  a  relatively  large 
scale  and  under  tropical  or  subtropical  condi- 
tions. The  number  of  such  sites  Is  consider- 
able but  most  of  them  seem  of  little  use  for 
our  purposes,  because  of  different  climate 
and  vegetation,  a  scale  too  small  for  mean- 
ingful comparison,  or  Incomplete  data.  The 
most  promising  ones  are  in  Thailand  and 
Puerto  Rico,  where  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  carried  out  relatively  extensive  test 
sprays,  and  Hawaii,  where  herbicides  have 
been  used  extensively  to  convert  jungle  Into 
p.i.=tures. 

(  2 »  Projective  studies  will  employ  two  prin- 
cipal approaches: 

I  i  I  Extrapolations  from  the  time-sequence 
studies   described   under   item    (1); 

(ill  Experimental  studies,  mainly  planting 
of  selected  species. 

In  areas  with  relatively  light  herbicide  ef- 
fects, the  extrapolatlve  approach  may  permit 
rather  accurate  estimates  of  the  further 
progress  of  the  Induced  changes  and  of  the 
time  needed  for  recovery.  In  areas  with  heavy 
damage,  particularly  In  the  mangrove  and 
probably  also  In  parts  of  the  forests,  the  time 
period  for  which  data  can  be  obtained — at 
the  very  best,  10  years — is  most  likely  too 
short  for  better  than  an  order  of  magnitude 
of  time  estimate.  It  is  particularly  in  these 
areas  that  the  replanting  approach  should 
be  useful.  The  limitations  of  such  experi- 
ments are  quite  clear  to  us.  Even  successful 
replanting  of  mangrove  seedlings  In  a  heavily 
damaged  mangrove  does  not  mean,  of  course. 
that  the  mangrove  is  going  to  be  ultimately 
restored  to  its  original  condition.  Nor  would 
.a  successful  planting  of  vegetables  on  the 
site  of  a  destroyed  forest  mean  that  this  site 
should  be  converted  to  vegetable  plantations. 
But  such  results  would  Indicate  that  the 
damaged  ecosystem  Is  not  Irretrievably  lost 
to  the  ecology  and  economy  of  the  country; 
failure  of  replanting  would  Indicate  existence 
of  adverse  factors  not  yet  understood  and 
would  point  up  the  need  of  more  studies. 
The  replanting  approach  may  be  particularly 
useful  also  In  sprayed  agricultural  areas,  as 
an  assessment  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  areas. 

(3)  It  Is  obvious  that  undisturbed  areas 
should  be  studied  as  controls,  and  that  such 
control  areas  should  be  selected  to  be  as 
close  as  possible,  spatially  and  with  respect  to 
their  climatic,  physical  and  biological  con- 
ditions, to  the  test  areas.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, at  least  in  the  major  natural  biological 
systems  to  be  studied,  particularly  the  for- 
ests, efforts  should   be   made   to   Include  In 


the  studies,  areas  tnat  have  been  disturbed 
In  other  ways:  by  clear-cutting,  bulldozing, 
fire,  bombing  and  perhaps  otherwise.  Tlils 
should  help  to  pinpoint  the  specific  effects 
of  herbicides,  and  may  provide  some  infor- 
mation, alitiiiugh  probably  only  of  a  pre- 
.unmary  nature,  on  interactions  between 
herbicide  and  other  war-related  effects. 

(4(  Particularly  in  the  natural  biological 
systems,  close  attention  should  be  directed 
at  the  condition  of  the  system  before  spray- 
ing with  herbicides  land  before  any  other 
war-related  disturbance) — whether  it  is  in 
its  natural  "primary"  condition  or  whether 
it  has  been  previously  disturbed  in  some 
manner,  such  as  by  shifting  cultivation,  ex- 
tensive logging  (especially  so-called  high- 
grading,  where  the  valuable  timber  species 
are  removed  totally  while  less  valuable 
species,  ruies.  etc.  are  left  to  take  oven,  or 
other.  Tiie  effect  of  herbicides  on  primary 
forest  may  be  rather  different  from  that  on 
forest  already  heavily  disturbed:  preserva- 
tion of  primary  forest  is  of  particular  sign.fl- 
cance  botii  for  ecological  and  economic  rea- 
sons. 

(5 1  Parallel  with  the  field  studies,  litera- 
ture studies,  designed  to  obtain  further  data 
on  effects  of  herbicides  under  tropical  condi- 
tions, will  be  continued.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  herbicides  have  been  used  in 
the  tropics  and  subtroplcs  also  in  peace- 
time: in  underdeveloped  countries,  there  is 
considerable  interest  m  continuing  and  ex- 
panding such  uses.  Comparisons  of  available 
information  on  this  kind  of  application  and 
the  military  use  in  Vietnam  should  help  to 
bring  both  aspects  into  belter  perspective. 
Some  Information,  particularly  on  contami- 
nants and  on  degradation,  will  be  sought 
from  the  manufacturers  of  the  agents  and 
from  other  sources. 

III.    SOME    CO.NSIDERATIONS    OF    STIl.\TEGY 

Referring,  again,  to  the  complexities  in- 
herent in  the  study  the  Committee  lias  de- 
cided— as  already  mentioned — to  carry  out 
the  work  in  two  stages:  a  reconnaissance 
survey  designed  to  pinpoint  problems  and 
localilies;  and  a  longer-range  study  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  determined  using  the 
results  of  the  reconnaissance  study, 

(a)    Reconnaissance  stage:  site  selectioji 

The  main  objectives  of  the  reconnaissance 
stage  will  be  twofold:  firstly,  to  identify  the 
most  suitable  localities  (sites)  for  the  long- 
er-range work;  secondly,  to  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  range  of  variables  that  may  be  encoun- 
tered. The  details  of  the  approaches  will 
differ,  depending  on  the  study  area  con- 
cerned; In  particular,  whether  the  work  Is  to 
deal  with  nonhuman  subjects  or  with  hu- 
mans. However,  the  following  outline  should 
convey  the  overall  rationale. 

The  first  source  for  site  selection — and  for 
most  purposes  the  principal  one — are  the 
records  of  herbicide  use  that  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
all  airborne  missions  (fixed-wing  aircraft 
and  helicopter).  Using  these  records — a  large 
part  of  which  has  been  computerized — the 
spray  missions  can  be  printed  out  on  over- 
lay maps,  according  to  such  criteria  as  type 
of  agent  used,  date  of  spray,  objective  of 
mission  (defoliat'on  or  crop  destruction). 
These  overlays,  in  combination  with  vegeta- 
tion maps,  should  permit  us  to  select  herbi- 
cide treated  areas  In  different  ecosystems,  ac- 
cording to  a  time  scale,  to  the  extent  of 
treatment  (single  or  repeated  sprays,  dimip 
sites),  and  other  criteria  that  may  be  of 
interest.  The  selected  areas  will  then  be  in- 
spected from  'he  air.  and  examined  on  the 
ground.  By  this  priKess  It  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  Identify  suitable  sites  and  condltlon.s 
necessary  for  the  comprehensive  study. 

The  second  source  for  site  and  sample  selec- 
tion will  be  records  and  other  information 
from  local  sources  This  may  Include  hospital 
records,  records  of  mldwives.  records  of  her- 
bicide   damage    claims    submitted    and    ap- 


proved. Information  from  .American  and  Viet- 
namese source  persons  (agricultural  advis- 
ers, medical  personnel,  officials)  and  any 
other  informailon  that  can  be  obtained  at 
the  country,  province,  district  and  village 
levels.  This  kind  of  information  should  be 
paj-iicularly  useful  in  the  study  areas  dealing 
with  humans  and  should  help  in  Identifying 
.areas  where  humans  may  have  been  exposed 
to  herbicides  on  a  substantial  scale,  with  a 
minimum  of  other  disturbances  such  as  re- 
settlement of  populations.  The  Information 
may  be  useful  also  in  certain  other  study 
areas,  particularly  those  dealing  with  her- 
bicide damage  to  crops  and  livestock. 
lb)  Recoujuiitisance  stage:  other  activities 
Along  with  the  site  selecUon,  some  sam- 
pling, particularly  of  soil  for  residue  and 
preliminary  fertility  analyses,  and  some  ob- 
servational as  well  as  experimental  studies 
will  be  carried  out.  focusing  attention  on  ex- 
treme situations  Thus,  soil  for  herbicide 
residue  analyses  will  if  possible  be  sampled 
from  recent  dump  sites,  since  the  prospects 
of  finding  substantial  levels  of  persisting  her- 
bicides are  obviously  greatest  here  Should 
dump  site.s  not  be  available,  because  of  prob- 
lems of  identification,  security  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, search  would  be  shifted  to  areas 
of  recent  multiple  sprayings.  For  studies  on 
eculogica!  effects  In  natural  systems,  sites  will 
be  selected  representing  heavy  treatment  and 
no  treatment  Observations  will  be  made  on 
the  extent  of  destruction,  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  recolomzatlon  from  seeds  and  i-f  re- 
generation by  vegetative  means,  invasion  by 
■foreign  "  .species,  and  signs  of  erosion  Ex- 
perimental studies  will  consist  of  belt  tran- 
sects designed  U)  determine  species  diversity 
and  condition  of  the  plants  (trees) .  and  sam- 
pling and  subsequent  ajialysls  of  soil,  water. 
organic  matter,  aquatic  microorganisms 
I  plankton  i  and  possibly  fish.  The  objective 
is  to  bracket  tlie  range  of  situations  that  will 
have  x-o  be  taken  into  account  In  the  main  or 
longer-range  studies. 

(c)  Long-ran^e  studies 
The  results  of  the  reconnaissance  studies 
will  permit.  It  Is  hoped,  a  much  more  precise 
.and  specific  planning  for  the  main  part  of  the 
work,  the  longer-range  studies,  than  Is  pos- 
sible at  present.  For  example,  if  no  her- 
bicide residues  should  be  found  in  the  soil  of 
recent  diunp  or  other  heavily  sprayed  sites. 
further  analyses  can  be  limited  to  spot  tests 
m  soils,  perhaps  some  analyses  of  persistent 
plant  material  and  plant  products  (concen- 
traie.s.  oil)  — if  these  can  be  related  to  sprayed 
loo^ilities— and  analyses  of  animals  iilgh  in 
tlie  iood  Cham.  More  effon  could  tlien  be 
directed  to  field  experiments  with  various 
agrl-  and  horticultural  crops  in  defoliated 
areas.  11  herbicide  residues  are  discovei^  in 
dump  or  other  heavy -trea/tment  areas  the 
amounts  found  should  still  provide  a  very 
useful  guide  to  the  concentrations  at  which 
further  tests  would  have  to  be  aimed.  In 
principle,  while  the  reconnaissance  studies 
are  designed  to  identify  the  extremes  of  the 
sf>ectrum  of  po.sslble  effects  i\nd  while  the  in- 
formation will  be  of  a  semiquantitative 
ii.iture.  the  main  or  longer-range  studies  will 
u.se  qu.intltatlve  approaches,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. b<:iih  with  regiu-d  to  the  'timing^'  of  the 
effects  (that  is.  analysis  of  sites  sprayed  in 
a  sequence  of  years)  and  to  the  parameters 
investigated,  and  wlU  place  special  emphasis 
on  repair  and  rehabilitation. 

id)   Cooperation  with  Vietnamese 

The  study  ■anil  center  on  effects  of  her- 
bicides In  Vietnam  Thus,  li  is  almost  axio- 
matic that  staffing  and  administration  should 
Include  Vietnamese.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  longer-ninge  studies  without 
Vietnamese  collaboration,  and  it  is  the  Viet- 
namese people  who  must  live  with  the  results 
of  defoliation  and  who.  we  iiope.  may  derUe 
some  benefit  from  the  results  of  the  study 
Some  Vietnamese  personnel  may  have  to  be 
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giv  (n  special  training  for  work  in  various 
sp«  tlflc  aspects  of  the  study.  Some  of  this 
cai  probably  be  done  In  Vietnam:  for  other. 
'.h(y  may  have  to  be  brought  for  two  to  four 
we^lcs  to  a  laboratory  in  the  United  States 

rV      SOME    PEasPECTIVES 

because  of  the  complexity  of  the  study  as 
hole,  the  Committee  wishes  to  point  out 
thdt.  whereas  In  some  study  areas  or  prob- 
len.s  It  should  be  possible  to  arrive  at  reason- 
?    specific    answers.    In    many    others    the 
that  can  be  expected  is  a  better  deflnl- 
of  the  problem  and  an  indication  of  the 
tlon  or  directions  In  which  further  work 
shcjuld  go. 

(Q)    Studies  on  nonhurnan  subjects 

rst  considering  studies  on  natural  eco- 
logical systems.  It  appears  on  the  basis  of  all 
av4ilable  Information  that  large  areas  of 
ngrove  have  been  heavily  damaged  if  not 
outright  destroyed,  and  that  there  is  little  if 
ant  evidence  of  natural  recolonlzatlon  m  this 
ystem  If  soil  analyses  should  show  per- 
sisttence  of  the  herbicides  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  perform  experimental  tests  on  the 
seDBivity  of  mangrove  species  (which  is  not 
well  known  I  and  thus  obtain  a  firm  basis  for 
fur;her  strategy  in  this  system  If  residue 
am  lyses  are  negative.  Immediate  planting 
of  nangrove  seedlings  of  several  appropriate 
spepies  should  give  rapid  indications  of  the 
ibilities  of  repair  through  this  direct 
simple  means.  Similar  attempts  should 
made,  as  mentioned  earlier  In  forests  to 
rmine  the  ability  to  replant  and  reerow 
t  appear  to  be  especially  sensitive  and 
lomically  and  ecologically  important 
;ies  such  as  dipterocarps  ar.d  perhaps  to 
frmine  ways  ui  c'jntrolling  the  growth  of 
and  grasses  such  as  Imperata  cyhn- 
which,  at  least  according  to  some  in- 
tion,  are  thought  to  "take  over"  de- 
ited  areas  and  adversely  affect  natural 
neration  But  to  determine  the  conse- 
^ices  of  restoring  or  not  restoring  man- 
es or  dipterocarps— quite  apart  from  the 
^ical  problems  involved  that  will  be 
:hed  upon  later — -Aould  be  a  much  lonjjer 
Consequences  m  these  vko  examples 
t  include  effects  of  presetice  or  absence 
n<iniirove  on  erohion  r,f  the  shore  line; 
ty  to  use  defoliated  mangrove  areas  for 
C'.iture  or  other  h'lman-beneficia!  pur- 
6  effects  on  underi^tory  plants  of  pre.ience 
bsei.ce  '  f  dipterocarps  Natural  swcces- 
;:.  dipterocarp  f-jrest.s  Is  p<KirIy  under- 
d  As  already  ponited  out  m  area.s  with 
IV  dan^Age  that  :s  areas  where  the  herbl- 
havp  been  applied  at  partiriliirlv  rnas- 
level.s  we  do  m  t  expect  m"re  tha:i  to 
e  at  order  of  magriltude  estimates  on 
ery  and  perhaps  to  be  able  to  say  that 
*•  S'iTt  of  restoira'.ion  Is  lur  l.i  not)  possl- 
To  analyze  tiie  chain  of  effects  of  the 
ipnlxatlon  of  such  mas-iive  doses  of  herbl- 
.d(  s  in  quantitative  precise  terms  requires 
'ematic  longitudinal  .jbservations  with 
al  empli&iis  on  floral  and  faunal  suc- 
o;.a;  sequences  in  treated  and  untreated 
rtre|.i  and  larj-'e-scale  experimental  restora- 
s' udies  with  a  wide  ranee  >t  variables 
-.1  '%  under  a  wide  rai.ge  of  conditions  and 
.orobaoly  InLluditig  the  estafcllEhment 
verve  forests  and  similar  mea.mres  which 
-grts  ;  the  coi.nnes  of  phvslologlral  and 
e.cil  v.ork  Ii  IS  clear  that  this  Is  oili- 
ng the  charge,  the  time  limits,  and  the  ti- 
ibi  restiurces  of  this  Commutee, 
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culture  to  wage  lalxr,  plus  directly  war- 
related  phenomena  including  changes  of 
diet,  changes  of  living  conditions,  changes 
of  family  structure,  and  direct  assault  by  a 
variety  of  weapons  Because  of  this.  It  will  be 
extremely  difficult  if  at  all  possible,  and  may 
moreover  be  meaningless,  to  divorce  defolia- 
tion effects  on  human  subjects  from  the 
effects  of  all  these  other  changes. 

Secondly,  work  on  humans  is  long-term 
work.  In  the  case  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  Cas- 
ualty ComnUssion  study  in  Japan,  one  year 
was  required  for  preliminary  planning  and 
formation  of  the  working  team.  The  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  In  1971  seems  fav  more  com- 
plicated than  that  In  Japan  In  i945.  and  the 
planning  alone  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  effects  of  defoliants  could  easily  take  the 
entire  period  of  time  In  which  the  Committee 
should  complete  Its  work.  This  means  that 
most  of  the  work  with  humans  that  can  be 
carried  out  under  this  Committee  will  be  not 
more  than  a  preliminary  survey  that  will 
hopefully  bring  Into  better  focus  the  prob- 
lems that  should  be  investigated — and  the 
organizational,  logistical  and  similar  prob- 
lems that  may  have  to  be  faced  in  carrying 
out  such  an  investigation 

(C)  CoTic;u5ton5 
The  foregoing  statements  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  to  embark  on  its  as^signment.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  foregoing  analysis  is  to 
make  one  point — however,  a  very  important 
one.  The  present  study  should  be  considered 
as  a  first  step.  We  feel  it  is  definitely  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  taut  it  Is  only  one  step. 
It  should  be  followed  up  by  further  studies 
that  could  pursue  and  expand  those  lines  of 
approach  that  v^e  hope  to  uncover  They 
should  empha,size  longitudinal  analyses  and 
include  large-scale  efforts  at  re.storatlon  or 
rehabilitation.  They  should  have  a  longer  life 
expectancy  than  our  enterprise,  and  as  broad 
a  ba.se  8:=  possible  For  the  latter  reason,  as 
well  as  for  maximum  effectiveness  and  Im- 
pact, It  seems  advisable  to  include  the  Viet- 
namese right  from  the  planning  stages  of  any 
such  studle,?,  and  to  place  the  studies  on  some 
international  basis,  e  g  through  the  United 
Nations  (WHO,  FAO.  UNESCO),  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Congres.s  of  Scien- 
tific Unions,  or  perhaps  an  Independent  In- 
ternational commission  formed  for  this  spe- 
ciiic  purpose 

V,    SOME   gUESTIONS    OF   POLICY 

lai    Political  Qurstions  in  connection  uitli 
herbicide  efjecta 

In  developing  Its  plans  of  action  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  well  aware  that  the  use  of 
herbicides  In  Vietnam  was  In  part  an  out- 
cume  of  political  decisions  and  has  in  recent 
years  become  a  highly  emotional  political 
problem  The  results  of  our  study  may  well 
be  put  to  political  uses,  especially  since  the 
point  at  which  political  questions  and  con- 
siderations begin  to  Intrude  on  the  physio- 
logical and  ecological  ones  Is  by  no  means 
well-defined  and  consistent.  We  may  be  able 
to  determine  whether  and  how  soon  herbi- 
cide damaged  mangrove  or  the  seml-decldu- 
ous  forest  can  be  restored,  and  whether  cer- 
tain crop  plants  can  be  grown  on  such  sites 
In  place  of  the  original  vegetation.  But  the 
decision  whether  mangrove  or  forest  should 
be  restored,  or  should  be  used  for  other  pur- 
puses  Involves  clearly  political  considerations. 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
may  have  plans  for  areas  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  herbicides  eg  for  the  establishment 
<jf  agroviUes,  resettlement  programs  for  vet- 
erans, and  mechanized  commercial  agricul- 
ture and  forestry.  FULRO  la  Montagnard 
organization)  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  may  have  their  own  plaiis  Once  more, 
the  problems  become  particularly  complex 
wliere  human  aspects  are  Involved  People 
may  be  unable  or  unwilling  Ui  return  to  their 
c.vndiilons  prior  to  the  war  and  the  use  of 
herblcldcj,  even  if  we  ciiuld  show  that   the 


ecosystem  on  which  they  were  depending 
could  be  restored.  Will  the  Montagnards — 
quite  likely  the  population  group  that  has 
suffered  as  much  or  more  than  any  other 
from  the  effects  of  herbicides — want  to,  or  be 
able  to  return  to  slash  and  burn  agriculture 
after  they  have  been  exposed  to  more  modern 
conditions?  The  psychological  responses  to 
herbicides,  upwn  which  we  have  touched  at 
an  earlier,  occasion,  would  of  course  also  enter 
Into  this  picture. 

While  the  Committee  realizes  that  political 
uses  of  its  work  cannot  be  avoided  or  pre- 
vented, it  feels  that  they  can  easily  result  in 
an  impairment  and  negation  of  the  scientific 
results  of  this  work.  It  therefore  plans  to 
follow  certain  policies  of  its  own;  It  further- 
more insists  that  certain  provisions  are  In- 
cluded in  the  Phase  II  Contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  and  it  suggests  certain 
public  relations  steps,  all  of  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  minimizing  uses  and  abuses 
of  the  Committee's  results  and  conclusions 
for  political  purposes. 

(b)    Committee  policies 

The  work  of  the  Committee  will  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  objectives  stated  In  Section 
506(c)  of  Public  Law  91-441.  that  is  physio- 
logical and  ecological  effects  of  herbicide  ap- 
plication, primarily  In  Vietnam.  Any  con- 
clusions and  Judgments  tl;at  carry  political 
implications  or  involve  political  decisions 
will  be  excluded.  For  example,  in  studies  on 
mangrove  or  seml-declduous  forest  we  will 
ask,  can  the  mangrove  or  the  forest  be  re- 
stored?; how  long  may  restoration  take'': 
can  it  be  enhanced  and  by  what  measures? 
We  will  not  state  whether  or  not  the  man- 
grove or  the  forest  should  be  restored,  except 
if  restoration  Is  Justified  on  purely  natural 
reasons  (e.g..  if  the  mangrove  should  be 
essential  for  prevention  of  coastal  erosion). 
We  s,hall  also  study  whether  some  plants 
that  may  be  useful  for  the  ecology  and  the 
people  of  the  country  can  be  grown  on 
defoliated  mangrove  and  forest  areas,  and 
under  what  conditions  or  natural  premises. 
But  we  shall  not  try  to  tell  the  Vietnamese 
whether  to  grow  these  crops,  and  which. 
In  specific  cases,  most  probably  in  the  first 
place  again  those  Involving  human  subjects. 
it  may  t>e  difficult  to  find  the  precise  dividing 
line,  but  on  the  whole  this  approach  should 
help  to  avoid  Involvement  in  problems  in 
which,  for  one  thing,  the  Committee  does  not 
feel  at  all  competent. 

(C)  Provisions  to  be  included  in  the  contract 

(1)  Planning,  direction  and  execution  of 
the  study  are  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  Academy:  so  Is  the  selection  and  api)oint- 
ment  of  all  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
needed  to  carry  out  the  work, 

(2)  During  the  course  of  its  work,  the 
Committee  will  continue  to  have,  through 
the  Chairman  and  the  Staff  Officer,  access 
to  any  information  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  may  be  pertinent 
for  Its  work.  The  decision  on  this  latter  point 
rests  with  the  Committee.  Classified  informa- 
tion needed  for  Inclusion  In  or  as  backup 
material  for  the  final  report  will  be  declassi- 
fied by  the  DOD. 

i;3i  Ownership  and  control  of  all  data  re- 
sulting from  the  studies  resides  In  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  including  full 
nght.s  of  publication.  To  assure  Committee 
member.s  of  freedom  of  publication,  they 
should  also  be  given  rights  to  publish  'he 
materials  they  have  gathered,  after  comple- 
tion of  and  with  credit  to  the  study  but 
otherwise  subject  to  no  limitations  except  ;is 
outlined  belowo 

(4)  Statements  of  liullvlduals  are  privi- 
leged communications  and  are  not  to  be 
ttlsclosed  to  anyone  wllhotit  prior  consent 
of  the  respondent,  under  circumstances  In 
which  he  or  she  could  be  ldentlfle<l. 

(5)  Data  from  surveys  should  be  handled 
as  "pooled  "  data  unless  perml:HSi(in  has  been 
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received   to  make   direct  attributed   quota- 
tions. 

(6)  The  Contract  should  state  explicitly 
the  intention  to  Include  studies  on  repair  and 
rehabilitation.  (We  suspect  this  is  neither 
legally  binding,  nor  legally  limiting,  but  it 
should  make  the  study  more  convincing. ) 

(7)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  safe- 
guard the  privacy  and  welfare  of  all  respond- 
ents in  the  study,  regardless  of  their  polit- 
ical fKJsltlons  or  their  responsibilities  re- 
garding defoliation.  It  should  be  clear  to 
respondents  that  It  Is  not  and  cannot  be 
the  task  of  the  Committee  to  assign  blame  or 
establish  guilt. 

(8)  All  publicity  should  be  in  advance 
agreed  upon  and  coordinated  between  the 
Contract  patrners.  I.e.  Department  of  De- 
fense and  NAS.  It  should  always  precisely 
reflect  the  basic  set-up  of  the  study:  Origin 
In  Congres<;  contrswit  with  DOD;  a  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  President  of  NAS; 
planning  and  execution  of  the  study  the  ex- 
clusive responsibility  of  this  Committee;  all 
personnel  working  on  the  study  selected  and 
appointed  by,  and  responsible  to  the  Acad- 
emy. It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  the 
Committee  has  no  objectives  of  a  polit- 
ical or  military  nature;  quite  specifically,  it 
is  not  concerned  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
military  usefulness  of  herbicides,  and  Is  quite 
independent  from  any  other  group  that  may 
be  studying  this  particular  question  or  any 
other  political  or  military  issue  related  to 
herbicides. 

PHASE    H RECONNAISSANCE    STUDIES 

I.  SURVEY  OF  ACTrvrrixs 

The  reconnaissance  stage  of  Phase  II  was 
carried  out  in  the  period  September  16  to 
October  23.  1971.  A.  Lang.  Committee  Chair- 
man, and  P.  Ross.  Staff  OflBcer,  arrived  in 
Saigon  on  September  16.  established  con- 
tacts with  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  military 
and  civilian  authorities  necessary  for  con- 
ducting further  work;  analyzed  the  Informa- 
tion on  location,  time  and  nature  of  the 
spray  missions  that  have  been  flown,  particu- 
larly since  1965;  and  made  extensive  hell- 
copter  flights  over  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  herbicides  have  been  used  on  a  major 
scUe.  taking  a  considerable  number  of  pho- 
tographs. A  list  of  these  overflights  follows: 

( 1 1  Agricultural  regions  in  the  Mekong 
River  Delta  (herbicides  applications  mainly 
along  rivers  and  canals:  mangrove  along  an 
arm  of  the  Mekong  River;  the  Plain  of  Reeds 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country, 
near  the  Cambodian  border  (herbicide  sprays 
mainly  in  1968.  with  agents  Orange  and 
Blue ) ; 

(2)  U  Mlnh  Forest  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  .southernmost  part  of  the  country  and 
the  mangroves  of  the  Ca  Mau  region,  near 
the  Vietnamese  naval  base  Nam  Can  ("Solid 
.■Vnchor")  in  the  southernmost  tip  of  the 
country  (sprays  mainly  In  1967  69,  agent 
Orauiie:  some  In  early  1970  with  agent 
White  I ; 

i3i  M:>unlaln  regions  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  conulry  In  Quang  Nam,  Thua  Thlen. 
and  Quang  Trl  Provinces  where  crcip  de- 
striution  mlssloiLs  with  uRiMit  Blue  ha\e  been 
fioNvn  in  the  valley.s  In   1968-69; 

(4)  Tlie  mangroves  In  the  Rung  .s.it  Spe- 
cial Zone,  southea-st  of  Saigon  lu  the  Snlgon 
River  Delta,  and  forests  In  the  so-cuUod  War 
Zones  C  and  D,  north  and  nonhoa,'t  of  Snl- 
g.ni  (In  either  region,  heavy  sprays  with 
Orange  and  White  between  1965  and  Uil>9): 
also,  rubber  plantations  near  Quan  Loa 
(c'.alnts  of  herbicides  damage  by  drift), 

(Flights  over  the  Rung  S,it  mangroves 
were  later  also  arranged  for  .several  ComniU- 
tee  member:'.  ) 

Oil  .September  27  I.aiig  ami  Ro.s,s  pi. ■»  ceded 
to  Bangkok,  Thall.ind,  where  they  met  with 
seven  members  of  the  Comnilttec  i  Black- 
man,  Drew,  Fryer.  Galley.  Rlchaids.  l^schlr- 
ley,  Zlnke),  and  the  group,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Mlnnrik,  Director,  Plant  Scl- 


ences  Labcatitory,  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  Dr.  Roy  Linsenmyer.  Science  Advisor, 
CINCPAC,  visited  and  studied  some  of  the 
test  plots  for  herbicide  application  that  had 
been  established  by  DOD  near  Pran  Burl  in 
1964-65, 

On  October  5  the  entire  group  travelled  to 
Saigon;  the  various  members  left,  depending 
on  their  commitments,  between  October  13 
and  23,  During  this  stay,  the  group  made  tlie 
following  studies  In  the  field: 

(1)  A  reconnaissance  trip  by  boat  along 
the  waterways  in  the  Rung  Sat  mangrove  re- 
gion, with  a  short  foray  on  land  near  Loi 
Giang  on  the  Song  Dong  Tranh  channel,  near 
the  center  of  the  region  and  a  site  heavily 
sprayed  with  Orange  and  White  between  1965 
and  1969; 

(2)  On  the  ground,  visits  to: 

(a)  mangrove  in  the  Ca  Mau  region,  near 
Nam  Can:  one  site  that  had  been  sprayed 
with  agent  Orange  in  1968.  and  one  with 
agent  White  early  in  1970,  plus  adjacent  un- 
sprayed  "control!'  sites  (2  days) : 

(b)  sprayed  (agents  Orange  and  White, 
1969)  and  unsprayed  forest  sites  near  Dong 
Xoai,  Phuoc  Luong  Province.  55  miles  north 
of  Saigon  ( 2  days ) ; 

(C)  three  dump  sites  (that  Is.  sites  where 
an  entire  planeload  of  a  herbicide  had  been 
released  within  a  time  of  ca,  30  seconds,  be- 
catise  of  alrcraif  trouble)  near  Blen  Hca, 
north  of  Saigon  (one  day).  One  site — agent 
Blue,  November  1968;  two  sites — agent  Or- 
ange, December  1968  and  AprU  1969, 

In  Pran  Burl  and  on  all  field  trips  In  Viet- 
nam, soil  samples  were  taken  for  herbicide 
analyses  (total,  ca.  100  samples)  and  for 
studies  of  fertility  factors  (ca,  100  samples) 
These  samples  have  been  analyzed  for  resi- 
dues in  the  laboratories  of  the  Weed  Research 
Organization,  Agricultural  Research  Coun- 
cil (Great  Britain).  Oxford.  England  (Direc- 
tor. Committee  member  J,  D,  Fryer) ;  for  soil 
fertility  in  the  laboratory  of  Committee  mem- 
ber P.  Zlnke.  University  of  California.  Ber- 
keley. Also  collected  was  plant  material  from 
different  sites,  and  water  and  plankton  sam- 
ples In  one  of  the  canals  in  the  Rung  Sat 
mangrove  area  on  the  boat  trip  through  this 
region.  Finally,  qualitative  surveys  and  a  :e.v 
at  least  seml-quantitatlve  transect  deter- 
minations of  vegetation  were  made 

In  addition  to  the  field  work,  more  con- 
tacts were  established,  particularly  with  per- 
sonnel in  USAID.  CORDS  and  ARPA:  these 
will  be  in.portant  sources  for  Information 
on  su'-h  matters  as  agricultural  effects  of 
herbicides,  effects  on  forests  and  forest  titi- 
llzatlon,  and  effects  on  people,  Cixiperatu  n 
with  Vietnamese  scientists  was  also  estab- 
lished and  formalized;  this  will  be  reported 
separately  (see  below,  section  V). 

A  separate  field  trip,  which  also  formed 
part  of  the  Phase  II  reconnaissance  work, 
was  undertaken  on  November  21  «hen,  fol- 
lowing a  Committee  meeting  In  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  nine  nientbers  of  the  Commit- 
tee visited  herbicide  application  test  plots 
in  the  LoqulUo  Mountain, 

It  shoxild  be  pointed  out  that  the  recon- 
naissance work  covered  only  part  of  the 
problem  areas  selected  for  study,  nanieiv 
those  dealing  with  the  herbicides  thein,-.el\es 
tresldue  problem),  sinls.  and  natural  bio- 
logical systems  (inangrv've,  senn-decidiious 
forests).  All  problems  concerning  human 
ecology  and  also  some  etfects  on  aktricnlttire 
had  to  be  excluded  because  the  Committee 
members  most  knowledgeable  in  these  pro'o- 
lems  were  not  available  for  thus  visit  and 
because  at  the  time  of  the  reconnaissance 
visit  we  did  not  have  any  Committee  mem- 
bers ill  the  area  of  anthropoloi;\ ,  In  retro- 
spect It  npepars  however  that  because  of  tye 
logistical  problems  to  be  outlined.  It  wt<uld 
not  have  been  possible  to  do,  in  tt.e  ti;;,c 
available,  more  than  was  actually  done  Work 
In  human  ecology  is  to  be  lnitute<J  in  the 
near  future;   the  first   question   to   be   i,\ai- 


sidered  Is  how  much,  if  any,  of  such  *crk 
IS  practical  under  the  existing  conditions 
and  within  the  time  available, 

II     OBSERVATIONS   AND  CENE&AL  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  tropics,  what  seems  a  reasonable 
plan  of  action  at  a  distance  seldom  caji  be 
accomplished  in  $itu  because  of  various  logis- 
tical, technical  and  personnel  limitations. 
Obviously,  in  Vietnam,  the  probleni.s  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try continues  to  be  involved  in  a  war  and 
moreover  a  war  with  no  clear  front  lines 
and  no  clear  distinctive  marks  for  friend  and 
foe.  The  visit  to  the  country  enabled  us  on 
the  one  hand  to  have  a  look  at  those  ecologi- 
cal "systems"  that  we  want  to  study,  and  to 
collect  some  factual  information  that  has 
helped  us  greatly  in  pinpointing  certain  ob- 
jectives On  the  other  hand,  we  got  a  first- 
hand concept  of  the  logistical  difficulties  un- 
der which  the  studies  have  to  be  carried  out. 
In  the  following,  those  observations  that 
have  had  the  greatest  bearing  for  the  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  further  studies  will  be 
summarized. 

(i)  Factual  obseriations 
I  a)  A  very  important  general  reaction  one 
carries  away  from  both  aerial  and  ground 
inspections  is  that  it  ls  impossible  to  arrive 
at  meaningful  conclusions  both  from  ran- 
dom checks  on  the  ground  and  from  quali- 
tative surveys  from  the  air  The  reason  Is  the 
very  great  diversity  of  situations  on  which 
tile  stress  by  herbicides  has  been  superim- 
posed. In  the  .mangrove,  while  recovery 
(meaning  Ixjth  recolonization  by  seedlings 
and  regeneration  of  surviving  individuals)  is 
on  the  whole  limited  and  slow,  one  can  ob- 
serve in  very  close  proximitv,  definitely  with- 
in a  sue  that  was  subjected  to  the  same 
herbicide  t.'eatment,  areas  where  seedlings 
are  as  den.-.e  as  m  s<.)-called  pioneer  man- 
grove, and  areas  wit.h  almost  no  sign  of  vege- 
tation. If  one  happened  to  see  onlv  the 
latter  situation  he  couid  make  a  perstiasive 
case  for  complete  and  rapid  recovery,  if  he 
saw  only  the  otlier  he  could  make  an  equal- 
ly good  case  for  complete  lack  of  recovery, 
le  total  atid  permanent  destruction  of  the 
mangrove  In  the  seini-deciduous  forests  the 
dive.'sity  is  even  greater  In  part,  this  is  due 
to  natural  factors  ^dlflerences  in  surface 
physiognomy,  p.-oxiniity  of  rivers,  and  oth- 
er): m  part,  to  disturbances  that  have  been 
introduced,  both  before  and  after  herbicide 
spraying,  by  logging:  or  slash  and  burn  agri- 
culture, and  perhaps  other  forest  uses.  In  the 
forest  region  near  Dong  Xoai  the  Committee 
m.spected  two  sues,  one  sprayed,  one  un- 
>prayed  ca.  10  miles  apart.  The  first  site  had 
.-ather  dense  tree  stands,  dense  undergrowth 
and  ver>'  little  if  any  bamboo,  the  other 
had  \ery  few  tall  trees  leu  and  very  vigorous 
development  o:  bamboo.  The  first  sue  was 
fiat  and  with  tio  nearby  river,  the  second 
hilly  and  next  to  a  river  Both  areas  were 
heavily  disturbed  forest  as  evidenced,  lor 
example,  by  the  complete  absence  of  Dip- 
ttroca<-pus  species,  the  mo^t  characterist'c 
trees  m  primary  forests  of  this  part  ef  the 
world  However,  degree  and  nature  of  dis- 
turbaiice — aside  from  the  herbicide  treat- 
ment—were di.fereut.  Part  of  the  difference 
must  have  existed  before  the  spray  Thus, 
the  bambcK)  were  of  a  size  that  could  net 
have  developed  In  a  niatter  of  two  years  ithe 
spr.iy  missions  were  flown  In  1969^70).  Part 
may  have  been  introduced  afterwards  as 
suggested  fixmi  the  ditlerent  degrees  of  fig- 
ging that  was  going  on  in  the  two  sites.  In 
s.;>me  parts  of  the  country  the  situation  has 
been  aggravated  by  military  activities  other 
than  herbicide  application,  mainly,  clearing 
vegetation  by  ntechanlcal  means  (Rome 
plows),  and  heavy  bombing  The  Com^nittee 
feels  strongly  reiniorced  In  lu>  belief  that  a 
meaningful  analys.s  of  the  eCecis  of  herb.- 
cule  application  m  Vietnam  requires  ob.iev-- 
tive  ijuantiiailve  evaluations.  This  holds  ui 
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he  first  place  for  the  natural  vegetation  but 
!iy  extrapolation  in.doubtedly  also  for  any 
(  ther  aspect  of  herb:c:de  effects  'Ahen  herbi- 
<  :des  have  been  used  on  the  scale  and  in  the 
;  mounts  they  have  been  used  Ui  Vietnam.  In 

iudies  on  natural  biological  systems,  the 
!  est  approach  would  be  to  conduct  extensive 
L  11  the  ground  studies  of  plants,  animals  and 
!oils.  U5.ng  the  theoretical  deoigns  and  quan- 
titative techniques  available  for  such  .vork. 
.' pecial  care  would  have  to  be  directed  at  a 
r  fpre.rpntatlve  but  random  selection  of  sites 
End  it  -.vould  be  optimal  to  include  unsprayed 
areas,  areas  subjected  to  different  spray  pro- 
arns.  and  areas  i.i  undisturbed  primary 
f|3rest  and  in  forest  disturbed  m  varying  de- 

ees  and  by-flifferent  means.  If  this  is  not 
ft^ssible — and  it  is  not.  see  belo'A-: — the  next 

■rest  choice  is  use  of  techniques  that  permit     determine  ^^ith  anv  degree  of  accuracy  both 
c  :.yerage  Of  large  areas  and  an  unbiased  eval-      vne   speed   of   degradation,    and   Its   kinetics 

ation    The  most   likely  ca   didate  is  aerial     —       '^  ^  ■        "   '"=   n-ineacs. 

photography,    with    flight.s   over    a    sufficient 
riumber  of  "transects"  and  followed  bv  vls- 
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more  Important  if  it  should  be  desirable  and 

possible  to  influence  this  trend. 

idi  Among  all  soli  samples  that  were 
analyzed  for  this  purpose,  herbicide  residue.s 
were  found  only  in  samples  from  one  loca- 
tion. The  herbicide  was  2.4,5-T,  one  of  the 
components  of  agent  Orange,  and  the  site 
was  m  a  heavily  sprayed  area  of  the  Rung 
Sat  mangrove.  The  level  found  was  low- 
about  an  order  of  magnitude  below  the  mini- 
mal level  resulting  in  a  biological  response  in 
the  most  sensitive  test  plants.  This  finding 
should  not  be  generalized  to  mean  that  the 
Herbicides  have  largely  disappeared  from  the 
•.oWs,  in  Vietnam  since  our  checks  were  spot 
checks.  But  it  does  indicate  that  degrada- 
i.ion  has  made  con.siderable  progress,  and 
that  it  may  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
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al  or  even  better  photomechanical  analysis, 
her    techniques    of    remote    sensing    may 
.so  be  useful. 

(bi   The  visits  to   the  spray  test   sites  In 
n  Burl   (Thailand)    and  Puerto  Rico  were 
'  distinct  but  limited  value   The  gains  were 
lur-fold:   First,  the  visit  to  Pran  Burl  of- 
red  the  Committee  members  an  opportunity 
I  carry  out   "dry  runs"   of  their  projected 
udtes     under     comparable     conditions     of 
jgetation  and  climate  but  without  concern 
ecurity  problems,  a  severe  handicap  in 
etnam  i  see  belowi    Second,  the  analyses  of 
ii.s  from   the  Pran   Buri   sites  for  fertility 
ovided  useful  data  and  some  will,  in  fact. 
■  continued.  Third,  trees  at  the  Puerto  Rico 
te  may  be  useful  for  preliminary  studies  on 
lod  c^Tes.  as  a  basis  tor  efforts  to  assess  the 
ects  of  herbicides  on  the  growth  of  trees 
lat    survive   the    treatment     Fourth,   it    he- 
me apparent,  particularly  at  Puerto  Rico. 
.>m    inspection    and    from    rpports    by    the 
al  forestry  scientists,  that  it  may  take  a 
•rbicide-treated  tree  as  many  as  five  years 
die.  This  lag  in  the  killing  effect  seems  not 
have   been   properly  appreciated    Assess- 
ent  of  damage  after  short  periods  of  time 
-2  years  I  may  thus  fall  to  give  a  complete 
cture;  repeated  assessments  over  a  five-  or 
c-year  period   would   probably  be  optimal 
len  they  are  possible.   The   limitations   on 
e  value  of  the  test  site  for  our  study  were 
reefold.  First,  as  may  be  anticipated'  vege- 
ion  and  climate  in  Pran  Burl  and  Puerto 
CO.    while    having    similarities    with    Viet- 
nam, also  exhibit  marked  dissimilarities  The 
cedes  composition  In  Puerto  Rico  and  In 
etnam    is   quite   different:    the   rainfall    In 
Han  Burl  Is  only  little  more  than  half  that 
Vietnam.  Second,  the  forest  of  the  test 
es  in  Pran  Burl  was  secondary  forest   i  no 
Dterocarps).    i.e.    had    been    subjected    to 
cGpislderable  disturbance  already  before  the 
vs   Since  the  disturbance  factors  are  un- 
own  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  any  data  to 
situation  in  another  forest.  Third,  dis- 
rbance  has  continued  since  the  test  spravs; 
■oad  and  a  canal  have  been  built  through 
e  of  the  areas;    farmers    i  squatters  i    have 
ved  in  and  put   part  of  the  land   under 
tlvation— apparently,   with   good   success: 
Itrcoal    was    being    made:     and    the    Thai 
seems  to  use  the  region  for  fire  practice 
other  purposes. 
c>   The    overflights    that    we    have    made 
ve  shown  that  In  the  mangrove  there  are 
.1  areas  that  show  very  little  If  any  vege- 
ion.    In    the    seml-declduous    forests,  "in 
itra.st.  no  such  areas  were  observed.  Even 
regions,   such   as  parts   of  War  Zones   C 
"  D.  where  the  large  trees  to  a  large  extent 
ve  been  apparently  killed,  there  was  heavy 
wth  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  practically 
n^osslble  to  see  the  soil.  It  seems  that  rapid 
vegetation  Is  taking  place,  but  the  nature 
this  for  the  early  stages  of  re-vegetatlon 
very    Important    for    understanding    its 
cotirse.  that  Is.  successlonal  trends,  and  even 
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These  are.  however,  parameters  that  are  very 
importiint  to  know,  both  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  herbicides  on  vegetation 
and  In  order  to  determine  the  re-use  of 
:reated  lands. 

(2)    Logistical  problems 
iHi    Difficulties  were  encountered  in  iden- 
iifymg  suitable  sit«s  for  studies.  Our  choices 
■vere   based  on   the  spray  missions  data,  as 
printed    out    for   tis    by    the   computer    (see 
above,  p  8) .  combined  with  information  from 
veptation  maps  for  Vietnam,  plus  any  other 
.uformation.  eg.  from  local  sources,  military 
personnel    familiar   with   herbicide   missions, 
ttc  .  that  could  be  found.  For  the  mangrove! 
this  pr(>:edure  seems  in  general  satlsfactorv. 
But  m  the  seml-deciduous  forest,  it  may  lead 
one  astray.  Tlie  mam  reason  is  the  great  di- 
versity that  can  be  found  In  this  ecosvstem 
even  within  quite  a  limited  area  and  that 
has   been  mentioned  above    (section   1.  item 
lai).  In  addition,  the  computer  print-oui;s 
'jf  the  spray  missions  are  not  always  as  ex- 
act  as  they  may  appear.  They  are  "based  on 
the  coordinates  of  the  starting  and  the  end 
point  of  the  mission  and  show  the  mission 
almost  with  no  exception  as  a  straight  line 
In   very   many  cases   this  is  correct,   but  ir. 
some  when  a  mission  was  flown  along  a  road 
or  a  waterway,  it  followed  the  course  of  these 
and    the    direction    between    the    two   enci- 
poitits    was    changed.    The    sprayed    area    m 
Do.ig  Xoal  that  was  selected  for  a  visit  on 
the  ground,  not  only  differed  from  the  con- 
trol (  unsprayed  I  area  in  physiographic  char- 
acteristics and  degree  of  pre-  and  post-spray 
disturbance,   but   whereas  from  the  mission 
priut-outs  it  appeared  to  be  within  the  con- 
fines   of    a    single     treatment     with    agent 
Orange,  it  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  on  the 
boundary     between    swathes    treated     with 
Orange  and  White.  It  must  be  said  that  in 
'his  particular  case  "experiment"  and  "con- 
trol"  were   as    poorly   matched   as   one   can 
imagine,  and  this  was  the  most  serious  gap 
in    our    reconnaissance    observations.    It    is 
quite  possible  that  a  few  miles  away  a  mucn 
iviore  suitable  area  could  have  been  found. 
but  the  information  at  hand  was  not  enough 
to    be    certain,    and    the   security   situation, 
.vhich  Will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section, 
did  not  permit  to  explore  this  on  location.  In 
one  ca^e.  the  information  from  the  military 
records   appears    to   have    been    entirely   er- 
roneous. We  landed  at  a  village  (Thanh  Biiih. 
Bin    Duong   Province),   which   according   to 
•he.se  records  had  been  the  site  of  a  dump  of 
izent   White,    but    the   village   chief   denied 
tiiat  that  there  had  been  a  dump  (or  Indeed 
any  herbicide  damape  except  possibly  a  little 
I'rom  drift) .  The  chief  had  been  In  his  post  at 
the    time    of    the    alleged    dump;     he    was 
familiar  with  herbicide  effects  a^s  he  knew  of 
another,   near-by  dump  site  we  had  visited 
before.  There  appears  to  be  no  rea.son  for  him 
-o  deny  a  dump  if  one  had  Indeed  happened. 
Possibly,  there  was  a  coordinates  error  in  the 
.iriglnal    flight    report    by    tiie   crew    of    the 
plane.  In  future  site  selections.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  make  the  ultimate  decision  on  the 
basis  of  direct  overflights,  possibly  combined 


wirh  aerial  photography  or  some  other  re- 
mote sensing  investigation,  and  where  pos- 
sible to  seek  corroboration  from  local  sources. 
The  latter  must  still  be  done  in  the  case  of 
all  genuine  dump  sites  that  we  visited  during 
the  reconnaissance  trip. 

(b|    The  main   logistic  problem,   however, 
rem.ains    security.    For   each    of   our   on    the 
ground  forays  into  mangrove  or  semi-decidu- 
ous forest  the  selected  area,  about  one  square 
kilom.eter,  was  first  "swept"  and  cordoned  uff 
by  two  companies  of  Vietnamese  troops.  Two 
hours  later  we  could  enter  the  area  accom- 
panied by  another  dozen  or  more  U.S.  and  or 
Vietnamese  soldiers.  If.  as  it  happened  with 
the  sprayed  area  near  Dong  Xoal.  the  selected 
Site    turned    out    to    be   not   suitable    it   was 
obviously  impossible  to  repeat  the  maneuver 
on   the  same  day.   A  visit   to  a   near-by  site 
would  require  the  same  amount  ol  adminis- 
trative and  military  preparations.  The  time 
that  could  be  spent  on  the  ground  was  lim- 
ited, on  the  one  hand  by  those  preparatory 
security  measures,  on  the  other  by  such  fac- 
tors  as   the   schedule  of  helicopters,   which 
were  a  major  means  of  transportation  but 
which  had  to  return  to  their  ba.se  by  a  fixed 
time,  also  because  of  security.  The  time  avail- 
able Was  in  fact  in  most  cases  sufficient  for 
the  studies  we  wanted  to  make,  but  in  one 
case  I  one  of  the  dump  sites)  we  had  to  pull 
out    before    completing   sampling.    But   this 
security   lor  nonsecurity)    situation  imposes 
severe  limitations  on  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   It    seems    clear    that    work    on    the 
ground,  particularly  In  semi-deciduous  for- 
ests, will  have  to  be  considerably  reduced  as 
compared    to   our   initial   plans.   It   will   also 
have  to  be  done  mainly  in  locations  near  so- 
called   population   centers,   that  is.  military 
bases  and  villages— even  though  this  in  itself 
is   a  disadvantage   since   the   degree  of   dis- 
turbance   increases    with    the    proximity    to 
such  centers,  because  of  local  herbicide  ap- 
plications around  military  bases,  as  well  as  of 
logging  and   other   human   activities  in    the 
forests.  Even  in  such  areas,  work  will  have  to 
be  limited  to  short  time  periods,  not  exceed- 
ing a  day   and  at   irregular  Intervals,  since 
any  regularly  scheduled  activity  at  a  given 
sph.)t  IS  bound  to  attrsict  attention  and  may 
cause   aggregation   of   unfriendly  forces.   In 
view  of  these  difncultles  and  limitations  the 
question    may    be    asked — and    it    has    been 
asked  by  the  Committee — ^whether  any  use- 
ful results  can  be  obtained  from  studies  par- 
ticularly  in   the  semi-deciduous  forests,   or 
whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  defer 
any  work  tnitil  peaceful  conditions  have  been 
reestablished  m  the  country.  The  Committee 
feei-s.  however  that  at  least  an  effort  should  be 
made,  for  the  reason  stated  under  section  1, 
item  (c),  that  is.  the  apparent  rapid  changes 
that  are  occurring  in   the  forests  and  that 
make  it   most   desirable  to  obtain  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  these  changes 
and  of  their  fxjssible  consequences.  Delaying 
studios  for  an  unknown  period  of  time  may 
deprive  them  of  a   firm  basis  and  seriously 
reduce   their  usefulness.   The   Committee  is 
well  aware  that  the  results  may  be  far  from 
periect. 

III.  MODIFICATION  OF  WORK  PLANS 

After  returning  from  the  reconnaissance 
trip,  the  Committee  held  a  meeting  at  San 
Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  on  November  19-21,  1971 
and  reviewed  Its  plans  for  the  long-range 
studies  In  the  problem  areas  of  herbicides, 
soils,  agriculture  and  natural  biological  sys- 
tems in  the  light  of  the  experiences  gained 
in  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  As  mentioned  be- 
fore, it  also  Inspected  herbicide  spray  test 
sites  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  modified  work 
plans  are  summarized  in  the  next  section. 
Since  work  on  herbicides,  soils,  and  agri- 
cultural problems  Is  closely  Inter-related. 
these  areas  have  been  combined  Into  one 
section.  The  study  plans  In  human  ecology 
are  not  Included  in  this  survey  since  they 
have  not  been  substantially  changed  from 
the  original   plans,   and  are  still  tentative. 
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In  the  problem  areas  of  herbicides,  soils, 
agriculture  and  natural  biological  systems, 
the  principal  modifications  fall  into  three 
general  categories; 

1 1 )  Because  of  the  limitations  for  on  the 
ground  work  Imposed  by  the  security  sit- 
uation, both  in  large  parts  of  the  mangrove 
and  throughout  the  semi-deciduous  forests, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  interpretation 
o:  aerial  photography  and  if  possible  and 
desirable  other  methods  of  remote  sensing, 
and  complemented  with  a  number  of  ground 
checks.  Computerized  listing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  stock  of  aerial  photographs 
of  Vietnam  will  be  utilized  along  with  and 
in  a  similar  manner  as  the  spray  mission 
tapes,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  paral- 
lel information  on  all  herbicide  applications 

III  a  given  site,  as  well  as  all  photographic 
surveys  that  have  been  made  of  this  site 
both  before  and  after  the  spray  missions 
Where  necessary,  the  photographic  informa- 
tion on  hand  will  be  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional photography.  In  this  manner,  it  should 
be  possible  to  obtain  Important  data  on 
total  areas  treated;  degree  of  kill;  extent 
and  progress  of  revegetation  including 
eventual  changes  in  the  major  species  com- 
po-4tion.  for  example,  the  development  of 
Ijainboo  in  treated  areas  of  the  forests. 

1 2)  Modeling  will  be  useful  as  another 
tool  to  help  us  understand  the  interactions 
m  the  natural  biological  systems.  Models  are 
extensively  and  profitably  used  in  ecology; 
they  permit  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
productivity  and  certain  other  charactcris- 
t:ci  of  an  ecosystem,  as  well  as  predictions 
of  the  trend  of  changes  caused  by  some  ex- 
ternal impact,  in  our  case,  the  herbicides. 
Some  information  that  Is  required  to  build 
the  models  is  available  or  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  existing  data  (e.g.,  solar  energy 
input  from  meteorological  and  climatological 
data) .  Other  can  be  safely  adopted  from  ex- 
isting information  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  (e.g..  productivity  of  mangroves  and 
tropical  forests).  Some  will  have  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  spot,  but  most  of  these 
studies  Will  be  made  also  for  other  objec- 
tives. Modeling  may  be  able  to  assist  in 
the  assessment  of  the  impact  of  herbicides, 
parallel  to  more  direct  assessments  by  the 
more  conventional  methods.  In  our  case  on 
the  ground  studies  and  photogrammetry. 
It  may  also  pinpoint  problems  for  further 
studies. 

i3)  Because  the  degradation  of  herbicides 
ill  the  forest  soils  and  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation in  sprayed  areas  have  clearly  made 
considerable  progress,  experimental  work 
IS  planned  to  provide  Information  on  the 
early  stages  of  herbicide  degradation  This 
will  consist  of  limited  application  of  herbi- 
cides to  selected  test  areas,  followed  by  moni- 
toring the  herbicide  levels  in  the  soil,  soil 
fertility,  and  survival  or  recovery  of  vege- 
tation over  a  period  of  one  year  In  addition, 
planting  experiments  with  selected  species 
will  be  made  to  determine  directly  wh^n 
treated  soil  can  again  sustain  vegetation. 
To  ensure  success  of  this  relatively  long- 
range  work  it  will  be  carried  out  not  onlv 
in  Vietnam,  but  In  another  country  with 
comparable  conditions.  It  Is  clear  that  these 
experiments  must  be  carried  out  with  maxi- 
mum care  and  will  be  limited  In  extent. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  Information 
on  the  early  events  after  application  of  a 
herbicide  for  an  understanding  of  the  longer- 
range  effects  and  the  possibilities  for  re- 
covery, these  studies  are  however  considered 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  overall  plan. 

IV  WORK   PLAN    OUTLINE   FOR    FrRTHER    STUDIES 

.'1.  Studies  of  herbicide  residues,   soils,   and 
agriculture 

1.  Substantiation  of  dump  sites  studied  in 
reconnaissance  phase: 

(a)   Aerial  photography  of  sites. 

fb)   Interview  of  local  people. 

2    Field   trials:    Treated    and   controls    In 


sites— Rung    Sat     and     in    other 


treated     with 


controls   In 

In  Vietnam. 


Mangrove 
countries 

(a)  One     acre     plut.s     each 
Orange  and  White,  3  gal.  acre; 

( 1 )  10  soil  .^a!nples  for  residue  studies,  be- 
fore treatment,  one  month  and  six  months 
after  treatment. 

(2)  100  surface  samples  for  fertility  stud- 
ies, before  treatment,  one  month  and  six 
months  after  treatment, 

(b)  Cleared  plots  treated  with  Orange  and 
White : 

(1)  30  plots.  65  X  (i5  feet,  treated  with  0, 
3  and  9  gal.  acre 

(2)  Soil  samples  for  residue  studies  before 
treatment,  one  month,  six  months  and  nine 
months  after  treatment 

(3)  Bioma.ss  studies  of  cleared  vegetation. 
(C)   Two    half-acre    cleared    plots    treated 

with  Orange  and  White: 
I  1  I    28  plots.  6  X  50  feet. 

(2)  Spray  rates  00.  0,3.  10  and  3,0  gal- 
lons of  agent  per  acre. 

(3)  Soil  samples  for  residue  studies  before 
treatment,  one  mo?nh.  si:<  months  aiid  nine 
months  after  treatment. 

(  4 )  Crops  planted  after  treatment  of  plots : 
Rice.  corn,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes. 

(5)  Crops  planted  one  liionth.  six  months. 
nine  mo.-.ths  after  treatment. 

3.  Field  trials;  Treated  and 
forest  sites—rubber  plantations 
and  forests  in  other  countries; 

(a)   Same  as  la  and  lb. 

4.  Soil  sampling  on  treated  sites  In  Pran 
Burl,  Thailand 

(a)  100  samples  in  each  of  two  plots  for 
fertility  element  analysis. 

(b)  Samples  in  profile  across  calibration 
grid. 

5.  Information  on   agricultural   problems; 
(a)    Interviews  with  Agricultural  Advisors 

and  local  farmers ; 

( 1 1    Information  on  extent  of  damages. 

(2)  Information  on  growth  of  crops  Intro- 
duced on  sprayed  areas. 

(bi  Inspection  of  crops  for  phytotoxlc 
symptoms: 

( 1 1  Areas  sprayer,  Rome  plowed  and 
planted  along  roads. 

(2)  Upland,  paddv  rice  areas  sprayed  with 
Blue. 

(3)  Mangrove  areas;  Rung  Sat.  Ca  Mau, 

6.  Literature  survey  on  laterization  of 
tropical  soils. 

7.  Liter»,ture  survey  for  effects  of  herbicide 
on  domestic  animals. 

B.  Studies  of  natural  biological  systems 
1.  Mangrove; 

(a)  Weed  competition  on  the  effect  on 
recolonlzation  of  defoliated  areas  by  man- 
grove species : 

(1)  Quadrat  studies  in  Rung  Sat. 

(2)  Aerial  photography. 

(b)  Availability  of  mangrove  seeds  for  re- 
colonization: 

(1)  Quantity,  viability,  and  seasonality  of 
mangrove  seed  in  Rung  Sat. 

(2)  Distributional  patterns  of  seeds. 

(c)  Extent  of  recolonlzation  and  regenera- 
tion; 

(1)  Aerial  photography  and  ground  vertl- 
ficatlon  in  Run  Sat  and  Ca  Mau  for  extent 
and  rate  of  recolonlzation  and  regeneration. 

(2)  Transects  in  defoliated  areas  for  sup- 
plementary Information. 

(d)  Treatment  of  one  acre  plot  of  Intact 
mangrove — correlated  with  soil  and  residue 
studies: 

( 1 )  Differential  susceptibility. 

(2)  Recolonlzation  and  regeneration 

(e)  Field  trials,  planting  experiments  in 
Rung  Sat : 

( 1 1    100  seeds  of  each  mangrove  species. 

(2)  Measurements  on  survival  and  growth. 
one  month  and  six  months  after  establish- 
ment. 

(t)  Fertility  Indices  in  estuarlan  areas  of 
Rung  Sat: 

(1)  Measurements  of  pH.  salinity,  plank- 
ton, small  flsh.  mangrove  seeds. 


(g)    Modelling   studies    of    the   ecosystem. 
using  input  from  above,  especially  f  1 
2.  Semi -deciduous  forests: 

(a)  Analysis  of  vegetation  by  aerial  pho- 
tography: 

(1)  Areas  analyzed  from  1965  to  end  of 
project 

(b)  Role  of  bamboo  In  defoliated  areas: 

(1)  Literature  search. 

(2)  Aerial  photograph  InterpreUtlon  with 
ground  verification. 

( c )  Composition  of  undergrowth : 

(1)  Analysis  of  change  In  successlonal 
vegetation  In  defoliated  areas,  if  any 

(2)  Seedlings  and  juveiiiles  by  species  and 
number. 

(d)  Species  susceptibility: 

( 1 )  TYansects  to  determine  differential 
species  su-sceptlbilltv  and  percentage  of  plant 
kill. 

(2)  Aerial  photograph  Interpretation. 

(e)  Long  and  short-term  economic  impact 
on  forestry  and  forest  products: 

( 1 )  Interviews  with  local  forestry  person- 
nel. 

(2)  Literature  review  and  on-site  in- 
vestigation of  reproductive  biology  of  major 
species. 

(f)  Economic  analysis  expressed  in  terms 
of  energy  loss  (or  gain)   to  the  ecosystem: 

( 1 )   Data  gained  from  above  investigations. 

(g)  Modelling  studies. 

V.    COOPERATION     WITH     VIETNAMESE    SCIENTISTS 

As  explained  earlier,  the  Committee  felt 
strongly  from  the  outset  that  cooperation 
with  the  Vietnamese  scientists  was  most 
Important,  not  only  because  of  the  direct 
assistance  that  they  could  provide  to  our 
work,  but  also  because  they  may  have  to 
continue  the  studies  after  the  Committee 
has  completed  Us  work  Accordingly,  con- 
tacts With  Vietnamese  colleagues  were 
initiated  before  the  first  trip  to  Vietnam, 
and  were  pursvied  upon  our  arrival  In 
Saigon.  In  consequence  of  the  contracts  that 
were  thus  established  a  Vietnamese  Na- 
tional Herbicides  Committee  has  been 
formed  under  the  chalrman.shlp  of  Professor 
Le  Van  Thol.  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
entific Research  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Its  membership  is  listed  in  Appen- 
dix A-l.  Profes.sor  Le  Van  Thol  and  another 
member  of  the  Vietnamese  Com.mlttee.  Pro- 
fessor Pham  Hoang  Ho,  are  also  members  of 
our  own  Committee,  ensuring  close  liaison 
and  C(X)peratioi:.  Plaiis  for  Joint  work  are 
already  under  development.  Thus,  at  least 
pan  of  the  soil  fertility  analyses  will  be  car- 
ried out  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Insti- 
tute In  Saigon  The  experimental  studies  in 
Vietnam,  described  in  Section  III.  item  (3) 
are  being  planned  jointly  with  Professor  Ho. 
Because  of  their  familiarity  with  the  coun- 
try, and  with  logistical  and  other  assistance 
on  our  part,  the  Vietnamese  can  most  prob- 
ably carry  out  studies  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  would  not  be  readily  accessible  to 
foreigners.  On  the  whole,  the  Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Herbicides  in  Vietnam  feels 
that  the  establishment  of  close  cooperation 
with  our  Vietnamese  counterparts  will  be  of 
great  mutual  benefit  and  is  a  most  gratifying 
and  welcome  development  in  our  work 
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ITAF.V    rSR    Of     HERBICIDES MAJOR    CHE.MI- 

CALS    USED    IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

(U  S.  Department  of  Defense  Data) 
ylgent  Orange:  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T: 
Composition:  A  1:1  mixture  of  the  n-butyl 
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esters  of  2.4-dlchlorophenoxyacetlc  acid  and 
2.4.5-trichlorophenoxyacetic  acid 

Active  Ingredients:  4.1  and  4.4  lb.  gal. 

Application:  Undiluted  at  3  gal.- 12.3  or 
13.2  U.  acre.  Often  applied  a  second  time. 

Major  use :  Against  forest  vegetation. 

Agent  White:  2.4-D  and  Picloram: 

Composition:  A  41  mixture  of  the  tri-iso- 
propanolamine  salts  of  2.4-D  and  4-amlno- 
3.5.6-trlchloroplcollnlc  acid  in  water  (Pi- 
cloram Is  the  same  as  Dow  Co.  "Tordon":  the 
mixture  used  is  the  same  as  Dow  Co.  "Tordon- 
101.') 

Active  Ingredients:  2  0  and  0.54  lb    gal 

Application:  Undiluted  at  3  gal    acre 

Major  use:  Same  as  for  agent  Orange. 

Agent  Blue:  Cacodylic  Acid: 

Composition:  A  6:1  mixture  of  sodlvim  di- 
methyl arsenate  and  dimethyl  arsenic  acid 
in  water,  i Cacodylic  acid  is  the  same  as 
Ansul  Co.  ■■Phytar-660G'.) 

Active  Ingredients:  3  1  lb    gal. 

Application:  Undiluted  at  3  gal.  acre. 

Major  use:  Against  rice  and  other  food 
crops. 

MAINE  SHIPBUILDERS  EXCEL 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  contended,  and  from  an  admittedly 
prejudiced  point  of  view,  that  the  ship- 
builders of  Maine,  whether  it  be  those  of 
the  Navj'  yard  or  those  of  private  yards, 
were  the  best  in  the  world.  Consequently, 
I  am  ver>'  much  gratified  with  the  cor- 
roboration given  in  at  least  one  instance 
by  a  study  of  the  well  respected  firm  of 
Ernst  &  Ernst, 

In  a  report  made  last  November.  Enist 
&  Ernst  reported  that  first,  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard  man-hours  on  the 
DLG  naval  ship  conversions  exceeded  the 
man-hours  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works  of 
Bath,  Maine  by  39  to  52  percent:  and 
second,  tlie  total  cost  differential  between 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  and  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  on  the  DLG  conversions 
was  found  to  be  109  to  124  percent  higher 
for  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
than  for  the  Bath  Iron  work.s. 

Maine  shipyard  workers  excel,  whether 
they  be  at  the  private  shipyard  of  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  or  at  the  Kittery  Naval 
Shipyard.  For  back  in  1964.  at  my  re- 
quest, the  General  Accounting  Office 
made  a  survey  and  study  of  costs  at  all 
of  the  Government  naval  shipyards  and 
found  that: 

First,  the  Kittery-Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  had  the  lowest  direct  labor 
hourly  cost  of  all  the  then  11  Gov- 
ernment naval  shipyards; 

Second,  the  second  lowest  overhead 
rate  per  direct  labor  hour:  and 

Third,  the  second  lowest  total  hourly 
cost. 

These  were  facts  with  which  I  con- 
fronted the  then  Secretary-  of  Defense 
McNamara  when  he  ordered  the  closing 
of  the  Kittery-Port.-inouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard— and  some  of  the  basic  facts  on 
which  I  continued  through  the  years  to 
oppose  the  McNamara-Johnson  closure 
order.  I  was  most  gratified  last  year  when 
President  Nixon,  in  recognition  of  the 
great  value  of  Kittory-Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard,  reversed  the  unv.ise  and  un- 
realistic McNam.ira- Johnson  decision 
and  order  to  close  the  Kittery-Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard,  re.=;cinded  that 
order,  and  directed  that  the  shipyard 
remain  in  operation. 

Some  times  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the 


truth  to  win  out  and  for  realism  and  jus- 
tice to  prevail.  But  now  in  these  findings 
and  studies,  the  people  of  Maine  and  the 
Nation  have  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
Maine  shipbuilders  and  shipworkers, 
whether  they  be  at  the  Bath  Iron  Works 
or  at  the  Kittery-Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard. 


PIECEMEAL  HEALTH  CARE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Star  for  February  17  con- 
tains an  article  by  Judith  RandaJ  which 
emphasizes  the  heart  of  America's  health 
care  crisis — the  fact  that  the  current 
system  of  patchwork,  piecemeal  health 
care  we  receive  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  totally  inefiQcient  and  inadequate. 
One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  S.  3, 
the  Health  Security  Act  that  I  have  in- 
troduced is  to  overcome  the  wide  range 
of  gaps  and  inequities  that  are  so  ramp- 
ant in  the  Nation's  health  care  system 
today. 

By  contrast,  the  administration's  bill 
does  far  too  little  to  alleviate  these  seri- 
ous problems.  Instead,  as  Miss  Randal's 
article  points  out,  it  simply  fails  to  deal 
effectively  with  these  problems.  As  a  re- 
sult, enactment  of  the  administration's 
bill  would  simply  perpetuate  the  existing 
crisis. 

I  believe  that  Miss  Randal's  article  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Grand  Design  for  Health  Insurance 
(By  Judith  Randan 
Worried  about  the  plight  of  Blue  Cross 
a::d  the  profits  of  private  health  Insurance 
cjmpanies?  Fret  no  more.  With  campaign 
"ontrlbutlon  time  upon  us,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  been  worried,  too,  and  if  things 
work  out  as  it  hopes  they  will,  everyone  con- 
cerned can  rest  ea.sier  on  these  scores. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  was  too  busy  on  Thurs- 
day to  explain  in  person  what  he  and  his 
coUeagues  were  proposing  to  Congress  as 
amendments  to  the  stUl-pending  National 
Partnership  for  Health  bill  which  President 
Nixon  sent  to  Congress  a  year  ago  tomorrow. 
But  a  quintet  of  assistant  secretaries  and 
deputy  assistant  secretaries  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  press  to  spell  out  the  grand  de- 
sign— illustrating  the  time-tested  principle 
of  Washington  news  conferences  that  if  there 
are  certain  things  the  government  would 
just  as  soon  obscure,  the  more  spokesmen 
trotted  out  the  better.  Football  fans  would 
recognize  It  as  a  variation  of  the  hidden  ball 
trick. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  reporters  were  able  to 
elicit  a  number  of  points  which  should  cheer 
•.hat  segment  of  the  ordinary  citizenry  that 
puts  the  welfare  of  insurance  companion 
ahead  of  Its  own.  For  while  the  proposed 
legislation  would  require  the  states  to  regu- 
late the  firms  In  accord  with  certain  mini- 
nuini  federal  standards,  the  object  is,  as  one 
HEW  official  explained,  to  give  the  public 
"confidence"  without  putting  "undue  bur- 
dens on  the  Industry." 

Fat  chance.  Premium  rates,  for  example, 
would  be  left  entirely  to  the  states  and  wl'h 
the  close  tie;  many  insurance  companies  have 
to  state  legislatures  and  Insurance  commis- 
sions that  In  itself  says  the  Industry  can 
count  on  remaining  alive  and  well. 
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Similar  comfort  Is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
vision that  would  allow  any  citizen  to  sue  a 
state  that  failed  to  regulate  Its  insurance 
companies.  Admittedly,  It's  an  ominous 
possibility. 

But  remember  that  citizens  are  taxpayers 
and  that  tax{>ayers  have  to  pay  government 
lawyers  before  they  hire  any  of  their  own — 
one  of  the  many  reasons  that  litigation  can 
drag  on  for  years  and  why  fighting  city  hall 
is  such  an  unrewarding  pursuit. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  advice  sought  on 
the  Issue  from  the  consumer  movement.  Yes. 
indeed,  it  was  sought,  Stuart  Altman,  HEW 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  planning  and 
evaluation,  told  reporters.  No,  no  one  had 
talked  with  labor  unions  or  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America. 

But,  in  addition  to  touching  base  with 
Ralph  Nader  and  Altman's  mother,  they  had 
talked  with  the  National  Assolcatlon  of  Man- 
ufacturers and  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  And  yes.  In  this  context,  both 
the  NAM  and  the  Chamber  are  consumer 
groups  in  HEW's  view. 

Under  the  proposed  Nixon  program,  the 
bulk  of  Americans  would — unless  they  chose 
otherwise — be  covered  by  health  Insurance 
through  their  employers.  Some  75  million, 
however,  or  a  third  of  the  population,  are  ei- 
ther self-employed,  employed  only  part-time, 
sufficiently  well  off  not  to  be  working,  or 
work  for  employers  too  small  to  be  Included 
in  the  plan. 

These  would  have  access  to  the  same  pack- 
age of  benefits  through  a  series  of  shared  risk 
pools.  Sounds  good  or  at  least  better  than 
most  of  the  options  now  available?  Fair 
enough,  but  these  people  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  pay  more — perhaps  as  much 
as  30  percent  more — for  their  premiums. 

On  the  principle  that  there  should  be 
something  for  everyone,  even  If  It  Is  a  differ- 
ent something,  the  Nixon  program  also  in- 
cludes the  "family  health  insurance  plan" 
for  the  i>oor  and  near  poor  with  children. 

In  essence,  this  plan  would  provide  them 
with  federal  subsidies  to  buy  health  insur- 
ance and  although  the  benefits  would  be  ex- 
cellent in  some  respects,  they  would  be  less 
than  those  of  the  middle  class  in  others.  Is 
this  to  continue  to  be  the  American  way? 

.^s  for  the  4  million  or  so  too  young  for 
Medicare  who  are  too  poor  to  be  able  to  buy 
health  Insurance  and  who  have  no  children, 
they  are  apparently  non-persons  (unless  they 
are  blind  or  disabled) — at  least  In  the  eyes  of 
the  HEW  official  who  told  reporters  at  last 
weeks  briefing  that  "every  single  American, 
one  way  or  the  other  will  have  access  to  a 
basic  health  care  plan,"  If  the  Nixon  program 
is  enacted. 

The  administration  thinking  Is  that  Med- 
icaid— the  federal  partnership  with  the 
states — would  step  in  to  provide  coverage. 
But.  In  fact  this  is  problematical  because 
most  Medicaid  plans  specifically  exclude  such 
people  and  because  plan  after  plan  has  been 
cutting  back  benefits.  Besides,  two  states — 
Arizona  and  Alaska — have  never  enacted 
Medicaid. 


LEBANESE  IMMIGRANT  SETS  EX- 
AMPLE OF  AMERICAN  SUCCESS 
STORY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  day  and  age  when  integnty, 
industriousness,  compassion,  and  an  un- 
selfish regard  for  one's  fellow  men  seem 
to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  salute  a  man 
who  embodies  all  of  these  valuable 
qualities. 

On  February  16,  1972,  Nicholas  Rahall 
of  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  celebrated  his  90th 
birthday,  and  the  story  of  this  man's 
life  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  cherish  hard  work,  determination  to 


succeed,  love  of  family,  and  humanltari- 
anism  as  integral  to  the  best  in  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

Nick  Rahall  was  bom  in  Lebanon  in 
1882,  one  of  seven  children.  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1903  and  be- 
came a  door-to-door  salesman  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  He  traveled  on  foot 
from  Charleston  to  Beckley  and  into  the 
surrounding  coal  mining  communities. 
The  Lebanese  peddler  recalls  sleeping  in 
farmers'  bams  in  the  winter  and  under 
the  stars  in  the  summer. 

After  5  years,  Nick  Rahall  returned  to 
his  native  Lebanon  for  3  years  where  he 
launched  into  the  establishment  of  olive 
and  grape  orchards  and  took  imto  him- 
self a  wife.  In  1911,  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  wife  and  2-year-old  daugh- 
ter and  settled  in  Beckley,  which  is  still 
liis  home. 

Despite  the  tragedy  of  his  wife's  death 
In  1924,  which  left  him  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  raising  six  children,  Nick  Ra- 
hall set  to  and  expanded  his  business  in- 
terests that  had  started  on  Main  Street 
with  a  modest  confectioner^'  store.  In 
1926,  he  remarried  and  became  immersed 
in  building  a  remarkable  success  story. 
Real  estate  business,  retail  merchandis- 
ing, the  hotel  business,  and,  eventually, 
the  owTiership  of  an  impressive  chain  of 
radio  and  television  stations  came  to 
comprise  the  Rahall  commercial  empire. 

The  death  of  his  third  son  in  an  air 
crash  in  1952  once  again  brought  tragedy 
into  Nick  Rahall's  life,  but  even  in  that 
sadness,  he  did  not  forget  others.  In 
memory  of  his  son,  and  in  concert  with 
his  remaining  sons,  he  established 
scholarships  at  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School,  in  Beckley,  and  at  West  Virginia 
University. 

The  only  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in 
West  Virginia  is  in  Beckley.  Its  existence 
is  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Rahall  family,  which  con- 
tributes! 75  percent  of  the  funds  to  build 
it.  But  wilh  all  Nick  Rahall's  generosity 
to  his  adopted  State  and  coimtry.  he 
never  forgot  his  native  land  of  Lebanon, 
or  Kfier — his  birthplace  there.  The  help- 
ing hand  of  Nick  Rsdiall  is  everj-where 
evident  in  Ihe  Lebanese  towm  he  left  so 
many  years  ago.  Schools,  medical  instal- 
lations, scientific  and  civil  centers  owe 
their  existence  largely  to  his  loyalty  and 
openheartedness.  That  these  contribu- 
tions did  not  go  unnoticed  was  shown  in 
1958,  when  Nick  Rahall  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Lebanese  Civic  and  Education 
Medal  awarded  by  the  President  of 
Lebanon,  Camille  Shamoun. 

Nick  Rahall  is  a  modest  man.  who  can 
rightly  be  proud  of  his  worldly  posses- 
sions. Yet,  he  gives  less  than  passing  at- 
tention to  fame  or  honors.  He  much  pre- 
fers the  warmth  of  liLs  family  and  the 
simple  and  sincere  friendship  of  those 
who  know  and  appreciate  his  cheerful 
and  uncomplicated  personality. 

Sir  William  Osier,  the  famous  physi- 
cian, had  three  ideals  which  could  .--o 
well  be  those  of  Nicholas  Rahall: 

One,  to  do  the  day's  work  well  .  .  .  the 
second,  to  act  the  Golden  Rule  as  far  as  in 
me  lay  .  .  .  the  third,  to  cultivate  such  a 
measure  of  equanimity  as  would  enable  me 
to  bear  success  with  humility,  the  affection 
of  my  friend,?  without  pride,  and  to  be  ready 
when  the  day  of  sorrow  and  grief  comes  to 
meet  it  with  the  courage  befitting  a  man. 


Mr.  President,  the  stor>'  of  Nick  Ra- 
hall— a  story  that  has  many  parallels  in 
the  histor>'  of  our  countr>'s  develop- 
ment— should  be  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  believe,  as  I  do.  that  America  is  still 
the  land  of  opportimity.  Contrarv-  to 
what  some  of  Americas  detractors  would 
have  us  believe,  tliis  Nation  still  presents 
to  yoimg  people  of  courage,  ambition,  and 
drive,  even  greater  avenues  to  .>-■  access 
than  existed  almost  three-quariers-of- 
a-century  ago  when  Mr.  Rahall  first 
came  to  this  country. 

We  hear  much  the.'^e  days  of  tho.se  who 
are  called  'underprivileged"  or  disad- 
vantaged" or  "needy."  and  there  are  peo- 
ple to  whom  these  words  might  be  riaht- 
fully  applied.  But  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  many  who  are  worse  off  today  than 
was  a  penniless  Lebanese  immigrant  69 
years  ago. 

Nick  Rahall  decided  early  in  his  life 
that  hard  work,  unswerving  determina- 
tion, and  a  substantial  personal  sacrifice 
were  needed  for  reward  under  the  Amer- 
ican system.  He  is  living  proui  of  the 
rightness  of  that  decision.  That  .'=y.<;tem 
is  still  with  us  and  so  are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  with  Nick  Ra- 
hall's qualities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.'^  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  news  story 
by  Eve  Breck  which  appeared  in  the 
Beckley.  W.  Va  ,  Post  Herald  and  Regis- 
ter on  February  20.  1972.  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  90th  birthday  of  Nick  Rahall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Honors  He.^ped  Upon  Nick  Rahall  in 
Observance  or  90th  Birthdav 

(  By  Eve  Brerk  i 

With  a  message  of  congratulation  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  an  ac- 
counting of  his  achlevemeiits  and  philan- 
thropies in  the  Congressional  Record  the  re- 
.spect  and  admiration  of  family,  friends  and 
associates,  a  native  of  Lebanon  celebrated  his 
90th  birthday  in  Beckley  Saturday, 

Nich  Rahall  nf  Beckley  has  lived  a  story- 
book kind  of  life  from  humble  beginnings  in 
his  native  town  of  Kfier.  Lebanon,  to  head  of 
a  multi-million  dollar  enterprise,  becoming 
Xoo  a  benefactor  U)  hur.dreds  in  his  home- 
land and  uncounted  numbers  In  his  adopted 
country,  (See  editorial  on  Page  6  ) 

The  story  of  the  Beckley  businessman  Is 
told  eloquently  in  a  booklet  written  by  BUI 
David  in  June,  1967,  recounting  his  leader- 
ship m  establishing  the  K.lerian  Founda- 
tion- an  organization  dedicated  to  modern- 
ization .'I Id  inprovement  of  his  childiiood 
home,  the  improvements  he  financed  in  Leb- 
anon as  an  individual,  his  gei-.erosity  in  fi- 
nancing ihe  only  CTreek  Orthodox  Church  In 
West  Virginia  in  his  adopted  hometown  of 
Beckley,  tlie  many  scholarships  he  and  his 
family  have  established,  contributions  to  the 
Danny  Thomas  St  Jude  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phi.s.  and  many  unrcclted  acts  of  generosity, 

"Nick  Raliall  is  a  modes:  man.  Short  of 
stature,  car.ng  little  for  his  worldly  posses- 
sions, he  gi\es  less  than  passing  attention 
to  pomp  and  circumstance,  to  glory  and 
fame,  '  D-.uid  wrote. 

"But  holding  a  place  of  honor  in  Nicks 
West  Virginia  home  is  a  small  medal,  .  " 
On  June  8.  1958,  the  medal  was  awarded  by 
Lebanon's  President  CanUle  Shamoun  and 
pinned  to  his  label  by  the  First  Secretary  of 
the  Lebanese  Embassy  in  Washington  before 
a  gathering  of  more  than  150  civic  leaders 
and  friends  who  were  gtiests  of  Raha'l's  sons 
in  Beckley,  The  impressive  assemblage  was 
capped  by  a  telegram  from  the  then  Presi- 
dent  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  which  read  in 
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■This  IS  splendid  recognition  of  your 
lanihropy  abroad  aiid  provides  another 
ong  link  in  our  historic  ties  to  the  people 
Lebanoii.  Congratuiatlons." 
Nick  has  never  been  one  to  speak  out  in 
bile."  David  wrote,  '■but  on  this  oc- 
y<o:\  with  the  modesty  that  has  alwavs 

n  his.'  he  ac<repted  the  medal  '■or.  behalf 
all  the  sons  aiid  daughters  of  Lebanon 
o  have  immlgr.-.ted  to  the  United  States 
..-.y  of  the  people  In  this  room  aided  and 
iisted  me  :n  this  work.  Mr.  Ambassador. 
■  are  proud  of  our  mother  country  and  we 
:icr  the  stand  she  is  taking  today  agaiiist 
e  many    isms'  th.-tt  have  grown  up  in  the 

Id. 

"I  am  very  happy  in  m.y  adopted  state  and 
■tiDD  It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  grow 
th  it.  to  accumulate  some  propertv  and  to 
labie  me  to  assist  my  mother  country  m 
e  form  of  donations  for  the  purpose's  of 
ucation  and  municipal  affairs.  It  also  gave 
e  opportunity   to  raise  a   fine   family. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  most  of  us  have  been 
■av  for  many  years,  we  still  cherish  the 
smories  of  our  childhood  and  the  love  of 
r  deceased  parents  buried  in  Lebanon  soil." 
Xi.k  Rahall  first  came  to  the  United  States 
1903,  at  the  age  of  21  with  little  formal 
ucation.  practically  no  monev,  ar.d  little 
owledge  of  the  English  language. 
He  shows  no  reticence  in  recalling  that  he 
-n  what  turned  Into  a  truly  fabulous 
sines-s  career  a-  a  "pack  peddler."  His 
rce  independence  started  him  in  business 
himself,  traveling  on  foot  through  manv 
■s  of  southern  West  Virginia —  including 
"ey— often  sleeping  in  barns  during  the 
Iter  months  and  under  the  stars  when  the 
ither  was  pleasant  Five  years  and  he  re- 
eled to  Lebanon  where  he  married  built 
home,  and  his  first  child  Josephine  was 
^n. 

The   laud   of   <jpportunity   Da-,  id   recounts. 
-.tinued  to  beckon,  however.,  and  the  fam.- 
moved  back  to  the  United  States  In  19U. 
tlmg  in  Beckley    "Nick  had  ambition  and 
ermination:    he    was    not   afraid    of    hard 
he  was  a  born  salesman:   he  possessed 
Lebanese  heritage."  the  David  storv  savs 
a  confectionary  store.  Rahall  branched 
^  real  estate  investments,  acquiring  vain. 
e  downtown  Becklev  properties    -While  he 
-■ided  trading  for  speculation.  Rahall's  for- 
es,   improved    most    noticeably    In    eariy 
rs    when    he   bought    the   propertv    where 
Beckley   Federal   Savings  &   U^an   Co    Is 
located    tor    $15,000    and    sold    1:    five 
■rs    later    to    the    Becklev    National    Bank 
S75.0OO 
Uahall   also   continued   with   retail   enter- 
Ises  until  he  retired  "officially"  in  1938. 
:ie   had   fathered   four  sons   and   another 
ghter  after  returning  to  America.  N   Joe 
rls.  Deem.  Sam  and  Julienne.  He  was  a 
'ng    father    and    a    stern    disciplinarian 
i-ld  writes,  repeating  a  comment  bv  one  of 
sons  that,  "His  ideology  has  inspired  us 
bring  us  to  where  we  are  today." 
Where  they  are  today"  is  in  the  executive 
of    Rahall    Communications.    Inc.    a 
y  traded  on  the  big  board  as  opera- 
of  a  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  television  sta- 
and  numerous  radio  stations  including 
■NR  in  Beckley. 

man   has  known  sorrow.  First   in  the 
h  of  his  wife.  Daley,  in  1924.  the  mother 
his  six  children,  and  much  later  In  the 
of  his  son  Deem    His   third  son  had 
Inguished  himself  in   the  Air  Force   and 
Ironically  killed   in  a  plane  crash  while 
irnlng  from  a  business  trip  June  6.  1952, 
eldest   daughter.   Josephine   died   about 
years  ago. 
P^ahall  remarried  In  1926.  He  and  his  wife 
a  continue  to  live  in  the  home  he  built 
.922  on  East  Main  Street  where  children 
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and  grandchUdren  gathered  Saturday  to 
honor  a  man  they  obviously  love  and  respect. 

At  90  Rahall's  mind  is  clear  and  he  con- 
tinues to  be  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  his 
sons  In  their  vast  business  affairs. 

Indeed  too,  many  a  Beckleyan  w-ho  may 
know  the  elderly  gentleman  only  casually 
find  a  possibly  drab  day  brightened  by  anv 
brief  encounter  w-lth  him  when  he  makes  his 
daUy  stop  at  Rahall's  Inc  ,  the  ladles  wear 
shop  he  founded  and  later  sold  to  his  son 
N.  Joe.  or  as  he  makes  his  way  between  his 
East  Main  Street  home  and  the  business  dis- 
trict. His  handshake  is  warm  and  his  cheer- 
ful conversation  welcome. 

The  dinner  honoring  Rahall  w-as  held  in 
the  Black  Knight  Country  Club  for  47  guests 
and  was  also  the  occasion  for  announcement 
of  the  engagement  of  Rahall's  eldest  grand- 
son. Nick  Joe  Rahall  II.  Nick  Joe  II  and  Miss 
Helen  Oliver  McDanlel  of  Alexandria,  Va  , 
will  be  married  In  Arlington,  'Va..  Aug,  19. 

Nick  Joe  displays  many  of  the  attributes 
of  his  grandfather,  ambition,  hard  work  and 
a  kind  affection  for  his  family.  He  is  current- 
ly a  part-time  graduate  student  at  George 
Washington  University,  employed  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prc-^ident.  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  tlie  pre\ious  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  'HR.  12910',  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  iH  R.  12910)  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 

rarv  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
on;he  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Members  of  this  distingui.shed 
body  will  readily  understand  when  I  say 
that  neither  I  nor  my  colleagues  on  the 
Finance  Committee  are  happy  to  have  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  this  measure 
which  increases  the  public  debt  limita- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 
Nonetheless,  this  bill  has  our  support 
and  we  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  it 
promptly.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  have 
no  choice  about  the  matter.  We  must 
raise  the  debt  ceiling — and  raise  it 
soon — if  the  Government  is  to  continue 
to  operate  and  to  meet  iti;  bills  a.s  thev 
come  due.  By  the  middle  of  March,  we 
will  be  over  the  present  ceiling. 


Because  the  Finance  Committee  was 
impressed  by  the  need  to  obtain  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  the  debt  limit,  we 
reported  the  pending  bill  in  the  same 
form  as  it  passed  the  House.  The  Treas- 
ury figures  show  clearly  that  unless  we 
take  action  now.  within  a  week  we  will 
be  over  the  present  $430  billion  tem- 
porary debt  limit. 

In  addition,  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
the  debt  will  automatically  drop  from 
this  temporary  $430  billion  limit  to  the 
presently  authorized  $400  billion  perma- 
nent level.  Since  the  debt  subject  to 
hmit  on  this  June  30  date  is  expected 
to  be  $443.4  billion,  this  means  that  the 
outstanding  debt  on  that  date  would  be 
more  than  $43  billion  in  excess  of  the 
ceiling  under  present  law. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  come  as  startling 
news  to  anybody  that  the  need  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling  comes  as  a  result  of  the 
record  budget  deficits  that  have  been  in- 
curred in  recent  years.  The  administra- 
tion's recent  budget  document  indicates 
that  the  unified  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
1972  will  be  almost  S39  billion— more 
than  one  and  one-half  times  the  previ- 
ous biggest  peacetime  deficit  which  oc- 
curred in  fiscal  year  1968.  In  fact,  the 
projected  deficit  for  fiscal  1972  is  more 
than  $27  billion  larger  than  the  $11.6 
billion  deficit  originally  projected  in  the 
1972  budget  document.  Increased  spend- 
ing contributed  to  this  result.  But  the 
most  important  single  reason  why  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  1972  wiD  be  so  much 
larger  than  the  administration's  initial 
estimates  is  that  tax  receipts  in  that 
year  are  expected  to  be  $13  billion  imder 
the  original  administration  estimates. 
This  in  turn  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  gross  national  product  failed  to 
reach  the  levels  projected  by  the  admin- 
istration in  calendar  year  1971. 

Moreover,  the  outlook  is  that  the  uni- 
fied budget  deficit  will  remain  high  in 
fiscal  1973.  The  administration  estimates 
a  unified  budget  deficit  of  $25.5  billion 
for  that  year. 

The  budget  deficits  that  we  have  been 
incurring  are  even  larger  on  a  Federal 
funds  basis  in  which  the  large  surpluses 
in  the  social  security  and  other  trust 
funds  are  not  offset  against  the  deficit. 
For  example,  on  a  Federal  funds  ba^is. 
the  estimated  deficit  amounts  to  almost 
S45  billion  for  fiscal  1972  and  over  $30 
billion  for  fiscal  1973.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  debt  ceiling,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  use  the  Federal  funds  deficits 
rather  than  the  unified  budget  deficits 
since  only  the  Federal  funds  deficits  re- 
flect the  total  borrowing  necessary  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  This  is  primarily  be- 
cause only  the  Federal  funds  deficits 
reflect  the  amounts  we  owe  to  the  trust 
funds. 

In  recognition  of  these  hard  facts,  the 
pending  bill  raises  the  t-emporary  debt 
limit  to  $450  billion  from  its  present 
temporary  level  of  $430  biUion,  This  in- 
crease of  $20  biUion  in  the  temporary 
debt  limit  is  effective  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill  until  June  30. 
1972.  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  perma- 
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nent  limit  which  remains  at  its  present 
level  of  $400  billion. 

The  new  $450  billion  temporary  debt 
ceiling  provided  by  this  bill  represents  a 
tight  ceiling  which  will  serve  as  a  re- 
straint on  spending  and  yet  be  adequate 
for  the  economical'%ianagement  of  the 
public  debt  during  the  period  it  is  effec- 
tive. According  to  the  Treasury's  figures, 
the  peak  debt  subject  to  limitation,  as- 
suming a  constant  $6  billion  cash  bal- 
ance, will  reach  the  $450  Dillion  level  on 
June  15,  1972.  As  a  result,  the  new  debt 
limit  provided  by  the  bill  will  be  ade- 
quate to  carry  the  debt  only  through  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  and  does  not  rep- 
resent one  penny  more  than  is  required 
for  this  purpose  alone. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  $20  bil- 
lion temporary  increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing provided  by  this  bill  will  be  effective 
only  up  to  June  30,  1972 — or  less  than  5 
months — will  enable  Congress  to  keep 
close  surveillance  on  the  size  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  In  effect,  it  means  that  Congress 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  debt  ceiling  again,  soon. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  size  of 
the  tax  receipts  that  can  be  expected  in 
fiscal  1973.  In  large  measure,  this  is  be- 
cause it  is  most  difficult  to  estimate  what 
the  economic  situation,  which  influences 
these  tax  receipts,  will  be  in  fiscal  1973. 
A  reappraisal  of  expected  tax  receipts 
later  this  year  will  help  us  tc  get  a  more 
accurate  picture  of  the  movement  of 
the  national  debt.  The  need  for  this  more 
current  reappraisal  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  budget  document  for  fiscal  1972 
grossly  overestimated  tax  receipts  be- 
cause it  anticipated  that  the  economic 
situation  would  be  better  than  it  actual- 
ly turned  out  to  be. 

Similarly,  we  should  have  a  more  ac- 
curate picture  in  June  of  both  actual 
Federal  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
and  the  projected  Federal  outlays  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  Since  Congress  has  not 
yet  reached  any  decisions  as  to  the  level 
of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
it  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  estimate  how 


the  outlay  requirements  for  that  year 
which  are  presented  in  the  budget  might 
be  modified  by  congressional  action 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  adoption  of  the  S450  billion  tem- 
porary debt  ceiUng  provided  by  the  pend- 
ing bill  represents  responsible  and  pru- 
dent action.  In  fact,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  approve  this  bill.  Unless  we  do 
act  responsibly  and  provide  an  adequate 
debt  limit,  the  Treasury  Department  will 
not  be  able  to  issue  any  new  Govern- 
ment obligations,  the  Treasury's  cash 
balance  will  be  exhausted  rapidly,  and 
the  Government  will  'oe  compelled  to 
delay  full  payment  of  contract  obliga- 
tions. Government  salaries,  various  loan 
and  benefit  programs,  and  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  permit  these  things 
to  happen. 

The  debt  limit  in  this  bill  of  $450  bil- 
lion, of  course,  seems  very  large — the 
highest  limit  yet  proposed.  As  large  as  it 
is.  though,  we  need  to  keep  it  in  perspec- 
tive by  comparing  it  with  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  the  total  of  private 
debt.  These  comparisons  show  us  that 
the  burden  of  the  national  debt  in  rela- 
tion to  our  economic  capabilities  has  de- 
creased year  by  year. 

Since  the  end  of  1946.  the  first  full 
year  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
the  gross  national  product  has  increased 
almost  five  times,  from  $221.4  billion  to 
over  $1  triUion  at  the  end  of  1971.  Iii 
that  same  period  of  time,  the  total  Fed- 
eral debt  subject  to  the  limit, — which  in- 
cludes the  debt  issued  by  Federal  agen- 
cies— rose  about  63  percent — from  $261 
billion  to  $425  billion.  As  a  result,  the 
outstanding  Federal  debt  was  about  118 
percent  of  GNP  at  the  end  of  1946  but 
only  about  41  percent  of  GNP  at  the  end 
of  1971  roughly  about  one-third  of  the 
burden  it  was  in  1946. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  showng  this  relation- 
ship be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


TABLf    I      TOTAL    OUTSTANDING    FtOtRAL   GOVERNMENT 
DfbT   RUATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT.  1946  70 

|ln  billions  of  dollars! 


End  of 
calendar  year 


Gross  national 
product  > 


Outstanding 
Fedeial  debt 


Federal  debt 

as  a  percent  ot 

gross  national 

product 


19*6 221.4  260.7 

1947 „.„  24S.0  257.6 

1948 261.2  253.8 

1949 260.5  257.9 

1950 311.2  257.8 

1951. 338.2  260.2 

1952 361.0  263.3 

1953 360.8  276.0 

1954 379.8  279.5 

1955 409.7  282.2 

1956 433.2  278.3 

1957 .  438.1  278.1 

1958 469.2  285.3 

1959....  496.8  296.5 

I960 503.4  296.6 

1961 542.8  303.0 

1962 .  574.7  311.3 

1963 .  611-8  317.4 

1964  .  654.0  327.0 

i96f  719.2  330.7 

1966  770.2  343.3 

19€7.  825.4  364.8 

1966  .  899.5  373.1 

1969  955.6  382.0 

1970 1,004.6  401.6 


117.8 

105.1 
97.2 
99  0 
32.3 
76.9 
74.3 
76.5 
73.6 
68.9 
64.2 
63.5 
60.8 
59.7 
58.9 
55.8 
54.2 
51  9 
50.0 
46.0 
44.6 
44.2 
41.5 
40.0 
40.0 


'  Implied  level  end  ot  year,  calculated  as  the  average  ol  llie 
4th  and  1st  calendar  quarters  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
<y.t^.  tci  ihe  years  1939  Itirougli  present.  Prior  to  1939,  averages 
of  2  calendar  year  ligures  are  used  as  the  best  approximation 

ol  Dec  31  levels. 

Source:  Office  of  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt 

Analysis. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  similarly, 
for  the  period  from  1946  throush  1970. 
the  outstanding  Federal  debt  increased 
54  percent  while  the  debt  of  individuals, 
corporatioi-Ls  and  State  and  local  tiovern- 
menis  increased  o\er  800  j>ercent. 

Tliese  compan.soiL'^  show  that  the  P'ed- 
eral  Government  has  made  relatively  le.ss 
use  of  debt  to  finance  it';  ojjerations  than 
any  of  the  other  three  major  groups  m 
our  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  a,sk  unanimou.-  con- 
sent that  the  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  these  different  types  of  debt  for 
this  period  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  2.     ESTIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES,  1946  70 

{Dollar  amounts  in  billionsj 


Private 


Dec.  31 


Indi- 
vidual 


Corpo- 
rate' 


Total 


State 
and 
local 


Outstand- 
ing Fed- 
eral debt 
(includ- 
ing Fed- 
eral 
agency 
issues) 


Total 


Percent 

Federal 

total 


19«.  59.6 

1947  69.4 

1948. 80.6 

1949...: 90  4 

1950       104.3 

1951  1M.3 
952  129.4 

1953  U3,2 

1954  .  157.2 

955  180. 1 

956  .  195. 5 

^I                      ■  207.6 

1958  222.9 


109.3 
128.3 
139.4 


140, 

167. 

191. 

202. 

212 

217. 

253. 

277. 

295.8 

312.0 


169.2 
198.3 
220.0 
230.7 
272.0 
305.2 
332.3 
356.1 
374.8 
434.9 
472.8 
503.4 
534.9 


16 

17 

19 

22. 

25. 

28, 

31.0 

36.0 

40.2 

46.3 

50.1 

54.7 

60.4 


260.7 
257.6 
253,8 
257.9 
257.8 
260.2 
268.3 
276.0 
279.5 
282.2 
273.2 
278.1 
285.3 


446.0 
473.4 
493.4 
510.8 
555.1 
594.4 
631.6 
667.1 
694.5 
763.4 
801.2 
836.2 
880,6 


58 
54 

51 

50 

46 
44 
42 
41 
40 
37 
35 
33 
32 


Private 


Dec,  31 


Indi- 
viaual 


Corpo- 
rate > 


Total 


State 

and 

local 


Outstand- 
ing Fed- 
eial debt 
(includ- 
ing Fed- 
eral 
agency 
issues) 


Percent 

Federal 

Total  total 


1959 245.0 

1960. 263.3 

1961 284.8 

1962 311.9 

1%3 345.8 

1964 380.1 

1966 416.1 

1966  466  9 

1967.. 480  6 

1%8 520.3 

1%9  556.0 

1970 582  8 


341.4 

365.1 

391.6 
421.5 
457.1 
497.3 

551,9 

er  3 

672,9 
774,6 
888,9 


586.4 
623.4 

676,3 

733.4 

802.2 

877.4 

968  0 

1,084,2 

1   163,6 

1,294  9 

1,444  9 


968,0      1,660  8 


66.6 

72.0 

77.6 

83.4 

89.5 

95.5 

103.1 

109.4 

117.4 

127.4 

136  0 

148.1 


296.5 
296.6 

303.0 
311  3 
317.4 
327.0 
330.7 
343.3 
364.8 
373.1 
382.0 
401.6 


949.5 
997.0 
1,056.9 
1.128.1 
1,209.1 
1,299.9 
1.401.8 
1.536.9 
1,  635.  7 
1.795.4 
1.962.9 
2,100.5 


31 
30 
29 
28 
26 
25 
24 
22 
22 
21 
19 
19 


mnma'!^^,,''^*'',,"'  federally  spcnsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  Budget  which  amounted  to 
5700,000,000  on  Dec.  31,  1947;  $9,000,000,000  on  Dec.  31,  1%7;  and  J21,500,OOC,000  on  Dec.  31, 


Source:  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 
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Mr.  LONG.  F\irther,  Mr.  President,  in 
amining  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt, 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  its  relationship 
factors  concerned  with  the  perform- 
1  ice  of  the  economy.  The  degree  of  our 
;oncem   with   an   increase  in   the  debt 
hould  be  related  not  only  to  the  size  of 
Federal  debt  itself  but  also  to  the 
of  the  private  debt  and  the  size  of 
gros.s  national  product.  For  example, 
amount  of  the  debt  this  Nation  can 
tand  obviously  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  size  of  the  Nation's  production 
of  which  this  debt  must  eventually 
paid.  For  that  re. son.  I  had  a  table 
•epared  to  demonstrate  the  relationship 
the  private  plus  the  public  debt  to  the 
j-oss  national  product  starting  in  calen- 
r  year  1929.  This  is  table  8  on  page  9 
the  Finance  Committee  report.  It  is  a 
TV   useful   table   showing   the   factors 
ich  we  should  be  concerned  with. 
It  demonstrates  that  in  1932  the  total 
pjiblic   and  private  debt   then   was   343 
rcent  of  the  gross  national  product,  a 
gh  figure  reflecting  the  large  volume  of 
ledit   outstanding   in    1932   relative   to 
p  oduction.  This  was  certainly  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  financial  disaster 
overtook  the  country  at  that  time. 
The  latest  figure  we  have  on  that  rela- 
ti|)nship  shows  the  total  debt,  including 
^'  IS  Federal  debt  now  to  be  209  percent 
the  gro.ss  national  product.  This  makes 
clear  that  the  entire  national  debt  is 
less  than  it  was  at  an  earUer  date. 
Another  factor  one  should  consider  in 
ighing  the  significance  of  our  Federal 
bt  is  how  much  is  held  by  the  Federal 
vemment  itself,   in   its  trust  funds, 
as  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
veterans  insurance  fund,   the  civil 
retirement  fund,  and  others.  It 
true  that  this  money  can  be  regarded 
belonging  to  the  ultimate  beneficiaries 
in  any  event,  it  is  not  proposed  that 
B  funds  would  be  reduced  but  rather 
at  they  would  either  continue  to  be 
increased  or  at  least  maintained  at  their 
eristing  levels.   When   one   takes   these 
fajctors  into  accoimt  he  realizes  that,  in 
last  analysis,  the  Government  trust 
fiinds  amount  to  money  that  the  Federal 
3 vemment  owes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  This  debt  which  is  held  by  all  Gov- 
ijnments  accounts  amounts  to  $106  bil- 
and  another  $70  billion  is  held  bv 
e  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  Federal  debt  held  by  Government 
counts  can  be  viewed   in  a   different 
hr    than    the   Federal    debt    held   ;,ri- 
^tely.  This  latter  amount  is  the  debt 
Federal  Government  owes  to  indi- 
vidual   citizens    or   corporations,    or    to 
ot^ier  non-Federal-Government  borrow- 
.  This  shows  more  clearly  the  plight 
!  Government  actually  faces  in  terms 
paying  a  debt  to  those  who  hold  it 
oUtside  the  Government  itself.  When  one 
this  he  sees  that  the  Federal  net 
at  the  end  of  1971  is  $325  billion. 
is  shown  in  table  9   in   the  com- 
ttee   report   and   there    this   total    is 
ccknpared  with  private  debt. 

That  table  shows,  the  high  point  of  the 

•al  net  debt  as  a  percentage  of  the 

tofcal  public  and  private  debt  occurred  in 

when  the  Federal  net  debt  repre- 

ited  62  percent  of  total  debt.  This  Fed- 

as  a  percent  of  total  debt  has  de- 
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clined  to  where  the  latest  figure  in  1970 
is  16  percent  of  the  total  debt.  In  other 
words  the  Federal  debt  percentage  now 
is  about  one-quarter  of  what  it  was  in 
1945. 

So  if  one  looks  at  the  Federal  debt  in 
relation  to  other  factors,  the  situation 
we  face  today  is  not.  in  my  judgment, 
as  bad  as  it  has  been  m  the  past. 

If  I  were  to  pick  out  an  item  in  the 
economy  today  that  we  should  be  seri- 
ously concerned  about,  it  would  be  un- 
employment. This  IS  clearly  higher  today 
than  it  should  be.  Also  the  economy  is 
not  performing  at  the  u'rowth  level  we 
should  have  a  right   to  expect. 

Mr.  President,  tins  growth  in  the  gross 
national  prodUL't  as  well  as  in  the  real 
per  capita  Federal  debt  is  shown  on  a 
year-by-year  basis  m  a  table  appearing 
in  the  committee  report  on  page  14, 
table  11. 

In  this  fable,  in  the  third  column,  we 
can  look  at  the  change  in  the  rate  of 
GNP  growth  on  a  year-bv-year  basis. 
We  can  even  look  at  its  administration 
by  administration.  Democrats  particular- 
ly will  find  cause  for  satisfaction  in  this 
table,  because  the  Democratic  years  tend 
to  reflect  a  more  satisfactory  growth  rate 
than  do  the  years  in  which  Republicans 
have  occupied  the  White  House.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  Nixon  years,  the  an- 
nual growth  of  the  economy  appears  to 
have  averaged  only  slightly  over  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  while  during  the  El- 
senhower years  it  was  about  nine-tenths 
of  1  percent. 

During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
years,  the  average  armual  growth  rate 
was  3.3  percent  or  more  than  3  times 
the  avc-age  rate  in  the  Eisenhower 
years.  After  all.  this  GNP  growth  rate  is 
one  of  the  main  factors  we  look  at  to 
see  how  well  the  economy  is  being  man- 
aged. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  Senator,  it 
does  very  little  good  to  claim  that  we 
have  managed  to  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et if  we  do  not  have  a  balanced  econ- 
omy and  if  we  have  a  great  many  peo- 
ple out  of  work.  And  it  does  little  good 
to  take  credit  for  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional debt  increased  but  little  if  the 
private  debt  increased  greatly  or  if  we 
had  a  very  poor  performance  for  the 
overall  economy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
the  point  the  Senator  makes  Ls  that  we 
have  neither  a  balanced  budget  nor  full 
employment.  We  have  a  situation  now 
where  we  have  a  budget  that  is  tremen- 
dously unbalanced  and  we  have  high  un- 
employment. We  have  neither  a  balanced 
budget  nor  full  employment. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  I  had  to 
pick  out  what  I  think  is  the  wor.'^t  factor 
in  the  present  situation — and  the  Sen- 
ator might  differ  with  me  on  this — the 
outstanding  one  would  be  that  we  have 
altogether  too  many  people  out  of  work. 
As  a  result  we  are  not  making  full  use  of 
our  resources.  We  are  getting  a  very  slug- 
gish performance  out  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  except  that  I 


think  both  are  dangerous.  I  think  that 
one  reason  we  are  in  this  fix  is  because 
there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  and  that  lack  of  confidence 
goes  back  to  these  smashing  deficits.  It 
goes  back  to  the  tj-emendous  national 
debt.  It  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  the 
Goverrmient  refused  to  put  itself  on  a 
sound  basis. 

I  tliink  that  is  the  major  reason  for  the 
imemployment.  What  this  Government 
is  trying  to  do  is  handle  our  economy 
as  one  would  mix  hot  and  cold  water 
from  a  spigot  at  home.  It  cannot  be 
done.  This  country  is  too  big  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert.  I  am  not  an  expert.  However, 
to  these  so-called  theorists  who  say,  'We 
will  get  the  right  mix,  and  we  will  pump 
these  heavy  deficits  into  the  Government 
so  that  we  will  reduce  unemployment." 
I  point  out  that  it  has  not  reduced  imem- 
ployment at  all. 

It  was  brought  out  in  testimony  before 
the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  the  able  chair- 
man, by  Secretary  Shultz,  who  admitted 
under  questioning,  that  the  imemploy- 
ment rate  is  not  better  now  than  it  was 
in  November  1970.  Yet  we  ended  the  fis- 
cal year  last  year  with  a  smashing  deficit 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  employment. 
We  will  end  this  fiscal  year  with  a  smash- 
ing deficit  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
employment.  And  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  chief  fiscal  officers  of  our 
Government,  we  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  now  on  unemployment  as  we 
were  in  November  1970.  It  has  not  come 
down  a  bit. 

We  are  on  an  unsound  basis.  And  I 
think  that  the  people  of  the  country 
see  that  we  are  on  an  unsound  basis. 
That  is  why  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  that  is  why 
the  savings  of  the  individuals  now  are 
higher  than  at  almost  any  time  in  our 
historj'. 

The  Government  is  complaining  about 
that.  It  says  that  if  the  people  will  go 
out  and  spend,  we  would  be  all  right. 
That  might  be  the  reason  that  the  peo- 
ple are  not  going  out  and  spending  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  direction  in  which  our  coun- 
try is  going  and  they  want  to  save  a  little 
bit  of  money  in  the  event  things  turn 
out  to  be  worse,  as  I  think  they  might. 

I  think  the  Nixon  administration  got 
off  to  a  good  start  in  the  first  2  years 
and  did  a  splendid  job.  Then  a  year  ago 
last  January,  it  completely  changed  its 
course  and  said,  "We  will  reverse  our- 
.■^elves  now.  We  will  become  Keynesian 
in  our  economy  and  deliberately  run  a 
huge  deficit." 

They  did  not  say  it  would  be  $45  bil- 
lion. They  did  not  expect  a  $45  billion 
deficit.  They  expected  a  much  smaller 
deficit.  That  shows  that  we  cannot  han- 
dle the  economy  as  we  would  a  spigot. 

They  said  that  we  would  have  a  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  of  $23  billion  and  that 
that  would  be  fine.  However,  they  did 
not  have  a  deficit  of  $23  billion.  They  had 
a  deficit  instead  of  $45  billion,  almost 
double. 

I  submit  this  country  is  too  big  and 
too  complicated  to  have  a  group  of  theo- 
I  ists  say,  "We  are  going  to  have  exactly 
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the  right  mix  by  spending  more  money. 
And  by  spending  more  money,  we  will 
put  the  country  back  in  shape." 

I  say  that  we  are  on  an  unsound  basis. 
I  say  that  we  are  trying  to  spend  our 
way  to  prosperity  and  that  it  cannot  be 
done  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
prepared  a  committee  report  and  a  rec- 
ord in  public  hearings  which  I  believe 
contain  a  wealth  of  information.  For 
those  who  wish  to  study  this  problem 
and  the  factors  that  are  relevant  to  it, 
there  is  the  table  that  appears  on  page  57 
of  the  hearings  that  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  because  I  believe 
it  brings  out  some  of  the  relevant  factors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tab- 
ulation that  appears  on  page  57  of  the 
hearings  entitled  "Privately  Held  Fed- 
eral Debt  Related  to  GNP"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GNP 
(Dollar  amounts  in  billions  of  dojjarsl 


Yea  r- to- yea  t- 

price  chanRes 

(percent)  * 


0,2 

-6.0 

-9.5 

-10.3 

.5 

2.0 

3.0 

1.2 

3,1 

-6,8 

-.h 

1,0 

9  7 

9 

3, 

2, 

2, 


Gross 

Privately 

Ratio  of  debt 

national 

held 

to  GNP 

product  I 

debt' 

(percent) 

Dec,  31- 

1929  .. 

$96.7 

J16.0 

16.5 

1930.-.. 

83.1 

15.8 

19.0 

1931..-. 

66.9 

17.7 

26.4 

1932  -. 

56.8 

19.4 

34.2 

1933   . 

60.3 

21.9 

36.3 

1934- 

68.6 

28.0 

40  8 

1935   -   . 

77.4 

32.0 

41.3 

1936.-.- 

86.5 

35.3 

40.8 

1937    .    . 

87,6 

36.6 

41.8 

1938-   . 

87.6 

37.9 

43,3 

1939       . 

94.8 

40.1 

42,3 

19*0.. 

107  6 

42,6 

39,6 

1941.. 

138.8 

54  0 

38.9 

1942 

179  0 

95,5 

53,4 

1943 

202.4 

142.9 

70,6 

1944 

217.4 

193.1 

88,8 

1945 

1%.  0 

228  2 

116,4 

1946.-    . 

221.4 

206.1 

93,1 

1947 --    . 

245.0 

199.1 

81,3 

1948--- 

261.2 

192.0 

73,5 

1949... 

260.5 

197.7 

75,9 

1950.... 

311.2 

196.6 

63,2 

1951--.- 

338.2 

193.1 

57.1 

1952--.. 

361.0 

196.8 

54.5 

1953--- 

360.8 

200.9 

55.7 

1954-.. 

379.8 

204.2 

53.8 

1955  -. 

409.7 

204.8 

50.0 

1956 

433.2 

199.4 

46.0 

1957  -   - 

438.1 

198.8 

45.4 

1958.   - 

469.2 

204.7 

43.6 

1959..-- 

496.8 

214.8 

43.2 

1960.... 

503.4 

212.4 

42.2 

1961     - 

542.8 

217.8 

40.1 

1962 

574.7 

222.8 

38.8 

1963 

611.8 

223.9 

36.6 

1964   - 

654.0 

227.0 

34.7 

1965.- 

719.2 

225.6 

31.4 

1966   . 

770.2 

227.5 

29.5 

1967 

825.4 

237.2 

28.7 

1968 

898.3 

238.9 

26.6 

1969 

952.0 

232.1 

24.4 

1970 

1.004.6 

239  0 

23.8 

1971  es- 

mated 

1,089.0 

255.7 

23.5 

3 
2 
1 

3 

18  2 
9  0 
2,7 
-1,8 
5,8 
5,9 

,9 

,6 
-4 

.5 
2.9 
3.3 
1,8 
1.5 
1.5 

.7 
1.2 
1.5 
1.2 
1.9 
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'  Iniplied  level  of  gross  national  product.  Dec.  31. 
•  Borrowing  from  the  public  less  Federal  Reserve  holdings, 
un  fied  budget  concept. 

Measured  by  the  all  item  ;onsumer  Price  Index. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  in  order  that  this  in- 
formation might  be  freely  available,  that 
excerpts  from  the  relatively  brief  com- 


mittee report — which  is  only  19  pages — 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  make  this  request  so  that  the  informa- 
tion in  it  might  be  available  to  those  70,- 
000  students  who  study  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  that  they  might  make  the 
best  use  they  might  care  to  make  of  the 
information  that  the  committee  prepared 
on  factors  relevant  to  the  national  debt 
and  the  growth  of  the  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

I.   SUMMARY 

This  bUl  Is  concerned  with  the  statutory- 
debt  limitation.  The  permanent  aebt  limita- 
tion, under  present  law,  Ls  $400  billion  Pres- 
ent law  also  fwovldes  for  a  temporary  addi- 
tional increase  of  $30  billion  pro\'lding  an 
overall  limit  of  $430  billion,  effective  through 
June  30.  1972. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  further  temporary 
Increase  in  the  debt  limitation  of  $20  billion. 
also  effective  through  June  30,  1972  No 
change  is  made  by  the  bill  in  the  permanent 
debt  limitation.  As  a  res\ilt,  the  total  debt 
limitation  through  June  30.  1972  ilncludmp 
the  permanent  debt  limitation  of  $400  bil- 
lion, the  existing  temporary  limitation  of 
$30  billion,  and  the  new  temporary  limita- 
tion of  $20  billion  provided  by  this  bill  i  Ls 
to  be  $450  billion  Since  both  temporary 
limitations  expire  on  Jtme  30.  the  total  debt 
limitation  as  of  July  1.  1972,  reverts  to  $400 
billion.  The  limitation  needed  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  will  be  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee later  this  spring.  The  administration  re- 
quested an  overall  limitation  of  $480  billion, 
or  a  further  temporary  increase  of  $50  billion. 
which  it  expected  would  be  sufficient  until 
about  the  middle  of  February  1973. 

The  debt  limitations  for  the  years  since 
1941,  together  with  the  limitation  provided 
by  this  bill,  are  shown  in  table  1.  below. 

TABLE  1  STATUTORY  DEBT  LlfHITATIOf^S,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1941  TO  DATE,  AND  PROPOSED  LII^ITATION  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEARS  1972  AND  1973 

|ln  billions] 

Statutory  debt  limitation 


Fiscal  yeai 


1941  through  Feb  18 

1941  Feb  19  through  June  30 

1942  through  Mar  27 

1942  Mar.  28  through  June  30 

1943  through  Apr  10  . 

1943  Apr  11  through  June  30 

1944  through  June  8 

1944:  June  9  through  June  30   , 

1945  through  Apr  2    .  . . 
1945:  Apr  3  through  June  30  -- 

1946  through  June  26 

1946:  June  26  through  June  30 

1947-54 

1955  through  Aug  27 

1955:  Aug,  28  through  June  30 

1956 

1957. 

1958  through  Feb  25 

1958:  Feb  26  through  June  30 

1959  through  Sept   1 

1959,  Sept  2  through  June  29 

1959:  June  30 

1%0  .......... 

1961-  

1962  through  Mar    12 

1962,  Mar   13  through  June  30 

1963  through  Mar  31 

1%3:  Apr   1  through  May  28 
1%3:  May  29  through  June  30.- 

1964  Through  Nov.  30. 

1964 :  Dec.  1  through  June  28. 

1%4:  June  29  and  3D 

1965 

1966..  


Tem- 

porary 

Perma- 

addi- 

nent 

tional 

Total 

J49 J49 

65 65 

65 65 

125  125 

125  125 

210 210 

210  210 

260  .  260 

260  2E0 

300  ,  300 

300     300 

275  275 

265 275 

275  275 

275  J6  281 

275  6  281 

275  3  278 

275  .  275 

275  5  280 

275  5  280 

283  5  'm 

285  5  290 

785  10  295 

285  8  293 

285  13  298 

285  15  JOO 

285  23  308 

285  20  205 

285  22  307 

285  24  309 

285  30  315 

285  39  324 

285  39  324 

285  43  328 


Statutory  debt  limitation 

Tem- 

porary 

Perma- 

addi- 

Fiscal yeir 

nent 

tional 

Total 

1976  through  Mar   1 

V285 

J45 

V330 

1967:  Mar  2  through  June  30. 

285 

51 

336 

1968'           

358 

358 

1969ihrough  Apr   6  '. 
1%9  after  Apt   f  ' 

358 

/ 

365 

358 

358 

1970  through  June  3" 

365 

12 

377 

1971  through  June  31.'  : 

380 

15 

395 

1972  through  June  30  '    . 

400 

30 

430 

Later  years 

400 

400 

Proposed, 

From  enactment  through 

June  30.  1972  '.       ,      . 

400 

{') 

450 

After  June  30,  1972  :     

400 

400 

>  Includes  FMMA  participation  certificates  issued  in  fiscal  year 
1968 
-  Existing  30  plus  20  additional 

II.    STATT'TORT    DEBT    LlMrrATION 

A.   Revenue   and    cjpenduure   estimates 
f}ibmitted    to   committee 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
revenue  and  expenditure  estimates  submitted 
by  the  administration  indicate  a  Federal 
funds  deficit  of  $44  7  billion  and  for  the  fiscal 
ye.ir  1973,  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $36,2 
billion.  These  estimates  are  summarized  In 
table  2. 

TABLE  2.  FtDLRAL  FUNDS  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971  ACTUAL.  AND  FISCAL  YEARS  1972  AND 
1973  ESTIMATES' 

|ln  billions  ot  dollars] 


1972 

budget 

1971  esti- 

aclual       mates  - 


1973 

budget 
esti- 
mates • 


Eicluding  proposed  revenue 
le£i'l  tion: 
Receipts 
[ipenditures- 

Deficil(-) 

Including  proposed  revenue 
legislation : 
Receipts 
Expenditures 


133,8 
163.7 


137  8 
182.5 


-/9,9        -44,7 


133.8 
163.7 


137  8 
182.5 


Deficit  (-) 


-29.9       -44.7 


151.3 
186.8 

-35.  S 


150.6 
186.8 

-36.2 


■  Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

3  As  indicated  m  the  budget  document  lor  fiscal  year  1973 

Tlie  estimates  shown  above  for  both  the 
fiscal  year  1972  and  the  fiscal  year  1973  are 
based  on  the  Federal  funds  concept,  since 
this  closely  corresponds  with  the  way  In 
which  the  debt  I!mltatll^n  is  calculated.  The 
principal  difference  between  a  Federal  lunds 
budget  deficit  and  ft  tinified  budget  deficit  Is 
the  fact  that  the  iormer  does  not  include 
tlie  effect  of  the  surpluses  built  up  by  the 
social  security  and  other  trust  funds  Since 
the  budget  is  frequently  shown  on  a  unified 
budget  basis,  however,  the  committee  for 
comparative  purposes  also  includes  the  dis- 
cussion below  with  respect  to  the  unified 
budget 

For  the  fiscal  year  1972.  the  administration 
estimates  that  the  unified  budget  deficit  will 
be  $,38  8  billion  and  that  In  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  the  deficit  will  amount  to  $25,6  bil- 
lion. For  both  fiscal  years,  these  estimates  in- 
clude revenue  legislation  proposed  by  the 
administration.  Without  these  proposals,  the 
administration's  estimates  of  the  deficits 
would  be  $39  billion  in  1972  and  $26  2  billion 
in  1973,  These  p.'-tunates  are  summarized  in 
table  3, 
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TAfLE  3      UNIFIED  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
SCAL  YEAR  1971  ACTUAL,  AND  FISCAL  YEARS  1972  AND 
1973  ESTIMATES 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


E<c 

R 
E 


u'^,:ng  proMsel  revenue  legislation: 

D's 188.4 

ipenditures 211.4 


R!ce 


Incljding  pro3osed  ra.enue 
egisia'ion, 
PkeiDts 
EjDenr)''ure3 


Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

A3  ndicated  .n  Ihe  budget  document  tor  fiscal  year  1973. 
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-.e   administration's  estimates  of  unified 
lige:  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  repre- 
ss  an   increase    of   $23    billion    above    the 
Ten:    estimates    ;  jr    the    fiscal    year    1972 
e  estimated  increase  reflects  a  $750  million 
!  attributable  to  proposed  revenue  legis- 
lon  and  a  $22,4  billion  rise  anticipated  by 
administration  as  the  result  of  its  fore- 
t  of  a  higher  level   of  economic  activity 
the  calendar  years  1972  and  1973. 
e  surpluses  and  deficits  in  the  budget 
ts  for  fiscal    years   1972  and    1973   are 
:n  table  4    The  trust  funds  show  sur- 
m  both  fiscal  years  and  when  the  sur- 
are  offset   against   the  deficits  in  the 
funds    accounts,    they   produce    the 
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1971 
actual 


1972 
budget 

esti- 
mates- 


1973 
budget 

esti- 
mates' 


Deficit  (-) 


-23. 


197.6 
236.6 

-39. 


220.0 
246.3 

-26.2 


US.  4 
211. 4 


(DefiCiK-  ) -23. 


197.8 
235.6 

-38.8 


22).  8 
246.3 

-25.5 


•h 


ec 


budgetary  deficit   shown   in  the   unified 

get  totals.  The  three  accounts  and  their 

rrelationships    are    shown    In    the    table. 

estimates  of  receipts  and  outlays.  The 

.mates   of   receipts   include    the   estimated 

ts  of  the  administration's  proposals  for 

-ue    legislation.    The    trust    funds    show 

estimated  surplus  of  $5.9  billion  in  fiscal 

1972    which    ofTsets    the    $44.7    billion 

in  the  Federal  funds  accounts  to  pro- 

a  net  deficit  of  $38  8  billion  in  the  unt- 

budeet.  For  fiscal   year   1973.  the  trust 

surplus    is   estimated    at    $10.7   billion, 

when  this  is  offset  against  the  Federal 

,s    estimated    deficit    of    $36.2    billion,    it 

luces  the  unified  budget  deficit  of  $25  5 

on. 


d 


rd 


?J  FEDERAL  RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS  AND  SURPLUS  OR 
■ICIT  INCLUDING  PROPOSED  REVENUE  LEGISLATION 
CAL  YEARS  197?  AiND  1973 

|ln  mill  ons  a;  d  llarsj 


Fiscal  year  bud  tut ' 


1972 


1973 


•il  lands: 
°iDt^- 


ieficit  (-). 


funds' 
eiDts. 
l3ysi.. 


137.788 
182.519 

-*4.  731 


W,  617 
186  7S4 

-36. 167 


'jrclus  (— ). 

overnmental  trmssctions. 


73  163 

67  215 

+5.948 


83  2U 
72.519 

+10,695 


-13.124         -13  046 


d  budget: 

iipts 

■3y5 1 


(  efic!  (-). 


197.  827 
236.  610 


-38. 783 


220. 785 
246. 257 

-25  472 


'  T|ie  budget  document  tor  fiscal  year  1973. 

Tie  administration's  estimates  of  unified 
budget  receipts  for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
197;  are  presented  In  table  5.  with  a  break- 
do»ii  in  terras  of  the  types  of  taxes. 


TABLE  5  UNIFIED  BUDGET  RECEIPTS,  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
AND  TRUST  FUNDS.  ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1972  AND  1973  '  INCLUDING  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

II  n  millions  ol  dolt)rs| 


Fiscil 
year  1972 


Unified  budget  receipts: 

Individual  income  taxes 85.600           -"93  900 

Corporation  income  taxes 30.100             35^700 

Social  insurance  taxes  and 

contributions .  '54.092           '63  683 

Exclselaxes 15,200           M6  300 

Estate  and  gilt  taxes... 5.200              4  300 

Customs  duties    .._ 3.210              2.850 

Miscellaneous  receipts 3.525           «4!o52 

Total , 197.8Z7          220.785 

Federal  funds  receipts: 
From  the  Public:' 

Individual  income  taxes 86.500 

Corporation  income  taxes 30, 100 

Excise  taxes      9. 175 

Estate  and  gift  taxes .  5,200 

Customs  duties.        .  _.  3i210 

Miscellaneous  receipts 3,504 

Total    _   137,689 

From  trust  funds 99 

Total  137.788           150,617 

Tfus!  funds  receipts 
From  Ifie  Public  ' 
Social  insurance  taxes  and 

contributions '54.092           «63  683 

Excisetaxes  6,025             >6,565 

Miscellaneous  receipts 21                   20 

Total                       60,138            70,268 

From  Federal  funds.                .  13,025             12.945 

Total    73,163           83.214 


'  As  sfiown  in  ttie  budget  document  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

■  Reflects  $900,000,000  decrease  under  proposed  legislation 
for  private  pension  plans. 

:  Reflects  $193,000,000  increase  under  proposed  legislation  to 
ctiange  the  taxable  wage  base  for  social  insurance  purposes. 

'  Reflects  $1,130,000,000  increase  under  proposed  legislation 
'0  cnanse  ttie  tax  rate  and  taxable  v»ape  base  for  social  insuraiice 
;)urooses 

Reflects  J295.0O0.00O  increase  under  proposed  legislation  to 
increase  the  diesel  fuel  lax  and  for  a  graduated  trucl<  user  tax 

'  Reflects  $225,000,000  increase  under  proposed  legislation  to 
retire  old  series  currency 

■  Federal  funds  receipts  from  the  public  and  trust  fund  receipts 
from  the  public  constitute  unified  budget  receipts. 

The  administration's  revenue  estimates 
•ire  based  upon  a  forecast  of  gross  national 
product  for  the  calendar  year  1972  of  $1,145 
billion,  of  personal  Income  of  $924  billion  and 
of  corporate  profits  before  taxes  of  $99 
billion. 

B.    Treasury   proposal 

The  Treasury  Department  proposed  a  $50 
billion  Increase  in  the  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing, increasing  It  from  the  present  combined 
permanent  and  temporary  ceiling  of  $430  to 
$480  billion,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment until  June  30,  1973. 

The  usual  procedure  that  the  Treasury 
Department  recommends  to  be  followed  in 
estimating  the  necessary  increase  In  the 
public  debt  lunit  is  to  add  a  $3  billion  allow- 
ance for  contingencies  to  the  peak  debt 
level  expected  during  the  period  In  question 
In  addition,  the  Treasury  Department  cus- 
tomarily recommends  that  the  necessary  In- 
crease In  the  debt  limit  be  based  upon  an 
assumed  $6  billion  operating  cash  balance 
Table  6,  which  Is  constructed  In  the  manner 
indicated  above,  shows  that  the  debt,  sub- 
ject to  limitation,  can  be  expected  to  reach 
a  peak  of  $489.8  billion  on  May  31.  1973.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment recommended  a  maximum  debt  limita- 
tion of  $480  billion.  As  Indicated  on  table  6 
and  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury before  the  committee,  a  debt  limitation 
of  3480  billion  under  the  administration's 
projection  would  cover  the  period  only  until 
about  the  middle  of  February  1973. 


TABLE  6  -  ESTIMATED  PUBLIC  DEBT  SUBJECT  TO  LIMITA- 
TION  IN  FISCAL  YEARS  1972  AND  1973 

|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal 
year  1973 


Debt  with 
$6  cash 
balance 


With  $3 

margin  for 

contingencies 


Feb.  15,  1972  . 
Feb,  29,  1972 
Mar.  15,  1972. 
Mar,  31,  1972. 
Apr.  17,  1972.. 
Apr.  28,  1972 
May  15.  1972 
May  31.  1972.. 
June  15.  1972. 
June  30,  1972 
July  17,  1972. 
July  31,  1972. 
Aug.  15,  1972. 
Aug.  31,  1972. 
Sept.  15,  1972 
Sept.  29.  1972 
Oct.  16,  1972 
Oct.  31.  1972.. 
Nov.  15.  1972 
Nov  30.  1972 
Dec.  15,  1972  . 
Dec.  29,  1972.. 
Jan.  15,  1973- . 
Ian.  31.  1973. 
Feb.  15,  1973. 
Feb.  28, 1973.. 
Mar.  16.  1973 
Mar.  30,  1973 
Aor.  16.  1973.. 
Apr  30,  1973.- 
May  15,  1973.. 
May  31,  1973, 
June  15.  1973   , 
June  29.  1973., 


425.6 

427.2 :. 

435.9 "'" 

432.8 

440.3 

432.3 " 

440.8 

442. 1 

450.0  . 

443.4  446  4 
450,0  453,0 

453.0  456.0 

457. 5  460.  5 

461. 1  454. 1 
462.  3  465. 3 
457.9  460.9 

461.0  464.0 

462. 1  465.  1 
466.  3  469.  3 
468. 7  471, 7 

469.7  472,7 

469.8  472.8 
470.8  473.8 

470.6  473.6 
475.3  478.3 

478.1  481.1 
483.  1  486,  1 
482.  5  485.  5 
484.5  487.5 

478.2  481,2 
483.8  486,8 
486.8  489.8 
486.0  489.0 

479.3  482.3 


Source:  Treasury  Department. 

C.  Basis  for  committee  action 
The  committee  concluded,  In  view  of  the 
uncertainties  as  to  budget  receipts,  outlays, 
and  the  increase  required  In  the  public  debt 
limitation,  that  It  would  be  Inappropriate  at 
this  time  to  provide  other  than  a  temporary 
Increase  in  the  debt  limitation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year.  The  debt 
limitation  needed  after  that  time  can  be 
established  later  this  fiscal  year  when  more 
information  as  to  the  future  debt  require- 
ments becomes  available.  The  committee  also 
'oelleves  that  because  of  the  very  substan- 
tial Increase  in  deficits  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  close 
surveillance  on  the  size  of  the  IncreEise  In 
the  debt  limitation  permitted. 

The  committee  concluded  that  prudent  ac- 
tion requires  that  only  a  temporary  Increase 
In  the  debt  limitation  be  provided  at  this 
time.  The  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory estimate  of  the  level  of  economic 
activity  during  the  past  year,  together  with 
the  uncertainties  as  to  the  Impact  of  phase 
II  on  economic  activity,  makes  It  dllBcult  at 
this  time  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  budgetary 
revenue  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
underlying  rate  of  Improvement  In  economic 
activity  remains  too  much  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

In  the  case  of  budgetary  outlays  also,  the 
outlook  for  the  rate  of  spending  during  the 
months  ahead  remains  unclear.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fiscal  year  1972,  for  example. 
the  rate  of  spending  forecast  in  the  budget 
is  appreciably  higher  than  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  average  monthly  out- 
lays, for  example,  forecast  In  the  budget  for 
the  second  half  of  the  year  Is  over  $2  billion 
a  month  higher  than  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Thus,  outlays  in  the  second  half  of 
1972  are  forecast  as  being  nearly  $14  billion 
above  the  outlay  level  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  This  contrasts  with  an  outlay  level 
In  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1971 
which  was  only  $3  billion  above  the  level 
in  the  first  half  of  that  year.  In  addition,  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  yet  reached  any  de- 
risions as  to  the  level  of  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973,  it  is  difficult  at  this  time 
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to  estimate  how  the  outlay  requirements  for 
fiscal  year  1973  tis  presented  In  the  budget 
might  be  modified  by  congressional  action. 

As  Indicated  previously,  the  committee 
also  Is  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  size  of 
the  deficit  both  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  In  the  fiscal  year  1973.  Because  of  this 
concern,  it  believes  that  it  Is  important  that 
the  allowable  debt  be  kept  under  close  con- 
trol in  order  to  Inhibit  the  growth  of  deficit 
financing  In  this  period  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  oiiT  national  objectives. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  set  forth 
above,  the  committee  believes  that  only  a 
further  temporary  Increase  in  the  debt  limit- 
ation of  $20  billion  for  the  period  up  to 
June  30,  1972 — the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1972 — Is  appropriate  at  this  time,  A  close  and 
careful  examination  of  the  Government's  fi- 
nances in  this  period  Immediately  ahead 
suggests  that  this  Increase  wUl  enable  the 
Treasury  Department  to  manage  the  Federal 
Government's  finances  during  this  5-month 
period  on  a  sound  but  restrained  basis. 

The  Treasury  E>epartment.  as  shown  in 
Table  7,  has  estimated  Federal  funds  budget 
receipts,  outlays  and  deficits  or  surpluses  on 
a  monthly  basis  for  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  table  combines  this  with  the 
actual  receipts,  outlay,  and  deficit  or  sur- 
plus on  a  monthly  basis  for  the  first  6  months 
of  the  year.  This  indicates  a  cumulative 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
$44.7  billion  or  a  cumulative  deficit  since 
the  end  of  December  of  $26  billion.  This 
cumulative  deficit,  when  added  to  the  debt 
outstanding  on  December  31  of  $425.5  bil- 
lion, suggests  the  need  for  a  debt  limitation 
of  slightly  over  $451  billion.  However,  the 
cash  balance  at  the  end  of  December  1971  was 
slightly  over  $11  billion,  a  higher  cash  bal- 
ance than  It  is  expected  will  be  necessary  in 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1972.  Tlie 
Treasury  Department  has  estimated,  as 
shown  in  Table  6.  that  the  peak  debt  subject 
to  the  limitation,   assuming   a   constant   $6 


million  cash  balance.  Is  expected  to  be  at  a 
level  of  $450  billion  on  June  15,  1972. 

TABLE  7  ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  FUNDS  RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS' 
AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT  \H  FISCAL  YEARS  1972  At^D 
1973 

|ln  billions  of  dollars| 


SurplbS 

Cu"u,. 

(^)or 

lativp 

Receipts 

Outlays 

deficit(-) 

deficit 

Fiscal  year  1972: 

Actual 

July  - 

9.2 

14  3 

-5.1 

-5.1 

August 

9.1 

14.9 

-5.8 

-10.9 

September. 

15.4 

13.2 

+2.2 

-8.7 

October    .- 

9.0 

13.9 

-5.0 

-13.7 

November 

10.2 

14.0 

-3.7 

-17.4 

December    . 

14.1 

15.4 

-1.3 

-18  7 

Estimated - 

January 

12.7 

13.9 

-1.2 

-19  9 

February 

7.6 

15.1 

-7.5 

-27.4 

March 

8.7 

15.9 

-7.2 

-34.6 

April 

16.5 

16.1 

+  .4 

-32.2 

May 

6.6 

15.6 

-9.0 

-43.2 

June 

18.6 

20.2 

-1.6 

-44.7 

Total- 

137.8 

182.5 

-44.7  .. 

Fiscal  year  1973: 

Estimated- 

July 

9.4 

16.5 

-7.1 

-7.1 

Augusi 

9.3 

16  9 

-7.6 

-14.7 

September 

17.0 

15,3 

+  1.7 

-13.0 

October  . 

9.8 

15.9 

-6.1 

-19.1 

November 

10.  0 

15.8 

-5.8 

-24.9 

December  . 

14.9 

15,3 

-.4 

-25.3 

January 

14.1 

16,5 

-2.4 

-27.7 

February. 

8.8 

15.0 

-6.2 

-33.9 

March 

9.4 

15.5 

-6.1 

-40.0 

April 

18.9 

15.9 

+3.0 

-37.0 

May...     . 

7.4 

14.7 

-7.3 

-44.3 

June  M5  -. 

-4.7 

-49  0 

June  entire 

month 

21.7 

13.6 

+8.1 

-36.2 

Total 

150.6 

186.8 

-36.2 



Source:  Treasury  Department. 

On  the  basis  of  the  type  of  anal.vsis  indi- 
cated above,  the  committee  has  set  the  over- 


all limitation  for  the  period  Immediately 
ahead  at  $450  billion.  This  represents  an  In- 
crease of  $20  billion,  rather  than  the  $50 
billion  requested  by  the  administration. 
I  However,  the  administration  request  was  In- 
tended to  meet  the  debt  requirements  lor  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  i  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  lower  $20  billion  in- 
crease is  adequate  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1972 

The  figure,  in  fact,  corresponds  with  the 
needs  shown  by  the  Trea.sury  Department 
during  this  limited  period  of  time  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  this  limit  will  serve  eus 
a  restraint  for  spending  during  this  period 
and  yet  will  be  adequate  t^-j  provide  for  eco- 
nomical management  of  the  debt  during  the 
remainder  of  this  fi.scal  year.  The  committee 
believes  that  it  is  desirable  in  a  later  con- 
sideration this  year  to  establish  the  debt 
limitation  needed  for  the  period  after  June 
30.  1972. 

D.  Relationship  of  Federal  debt  to  gross  na- 
tional product  and  private  debt 

While  the  $450  billion  debt  limit  provided 
in  this  bill  Is.  of  course,  very  larpe.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  keep  It  in  perspective  by  com- 
paring It  with  the  gross  national  product  and 
the  total  private  debt.  These  comparisons 
show  that  the  burden  of  the  debt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  economic  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  has  decrea.sed  year  by  year 

The  latest  figures  on  this  relationship, 
namely  for  1971.  show  that  the  Federal  debt 
represented  40  percent  of  the  gro.ss  nation.il 
product  as  of  that  time.  This  percentage, 
while  higher  than  the  18  to  39  percent  range 
In  the  period  1929  though  1932.  is  lower  than 
In  any  of  the  years  since  that  time.  A^  shown 
In  Table  8,  the  present  percentage  relation- 
ship to  gross  national  product  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  percentage  relationship  that 
prevailed  in  1945.  Moreover,  the  Federal  debt 
as  a  f>ercentage  of  gross  national  product 
has  been  decre.ising  consistently  since  1945. 


TABLE  8.-GR0SS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


Gross 

Ratios 

ol  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent)'. 

Gross 

Ratios 

of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent) - 

national  - 
product' 

producM 

Individual 

Individual 

End  ol 

(billions 

State  and 

and  non- 

End ol 

(billions 

State  and 

and  non- 

calendar year 

of  dollars) 

Federal  ■ 

local 

Corporate- 

corporate 

Total 

calendar  year 

of  dollars) 

Federal' 

local 

Corporate = 

corporate 

Total 

1929    

$96.7 

18.1 

18.4 

110.7 

75.4 

222.5 

1951 

338.2 

76.9 

8.3 

56.7 

33.8 

175.8 

1930 

83.1 

20.8 

22,7 

129.2 

86.4 

259.2 

1952     

361.0 

74.3 

8.6 

56.2 

35.8 

175.0 

1931 

66.9 

28.6 

29.1 

149.9 

97.0 

304.6 

1953  - 

360,8 

76.5 

9.7 

59.0 

39.7 

184.9 

1932  .- 

56.8 

38.7 

34.7 

169.2 

100.5 

343.1 

1954 

379.8 

73.6 

10.6 

57.3 

41.4 

182.9 

1933     

60.3 

42.0 

32.3 

153.2 

84.6 

312.1 

1955   

409,7 

68.9 

11.3 

62.0 

44.0 

185.9 

1934     

68.6 

48.1 

28.0 

132.1 

72.6 

280.8 

1956   - 

433.2 

64,2 

11.6 

64.0 

45.1 

184.9 

1935 

77.4 

46.8 

25.3 

116,0 

64.2 

262.3 

1957     

438.1 

63.5 

12.5 

67.5 

47.4 

190.8 

1936 

86.5 

46.6 

22.7 

105.1 

58.5 

232.8 

1958 

469.2 

60.8 

12.9 

66.5 

47.5 

187  6 

1937  -- 

87.6 

49,2 

22.4 

103.  0 

58.3 

232.9 

1959 

496.8 

59.7 

13.4 

68.7 

49.3 

190.8 

1938     - 

87.6 

52.1 

22.6 

99.1 

57.1 

230.8 

1960     

503.4 

58.9 

14.3 

72.5 

52.3 

197.7 

1939     

94.8 

51.5 

21.2 

91.6 

53.6 

217,8 

1961 

542.8 

55.8 

14.3 

72.1 

52.5 

194.7 

1940  - 

107.6 

48.5 

18.8 

82.7 

49.3 

199.3 

1962 

574.7 

54.2 

14.5 

73.3 

54.3 

196  6 

1941   

138.8 
179.0 

47,3 
63.5 

14.4 
10.7 

70.2 
59.4 

40.1 
27  9 

172.0 
161.5 

1963 

1964  

611.8 
654.0 

51.9 

50.0 

14.6 
14.6 

74.7 
76.0 

56.5 
58.1 

197.9 

1942  

199  1 

1943  

202.4 

84  5 

8.9 

64.5 

24.1 

172.0 

1965 

719,2 

46.0 

14.3 

76.7 

57.9 

195.1 

1944 

217.4 

107.5 

7.9 

50.1 

23.3 

188.8 

1%6 

772  6 

44  4 

14.2 

79.9 

60.4 

198.9 

1945          .       . 

196.0 
221,4 

142.6 
117. 8 

8.2 
7.3 

50.8 
49.4 

27.9 
27.1 

229,5 
201.4 

1967  

1968   

825,4 
898.3 

44.2 
41.5 

14.2 
14.2 

81.5 
86.2 

58.2 
57.9 

198.2 

1946       

199.9 

1947       

245.0 

105.1 

7.1 

52.6 

28.3 

193.2 

1969  

952.0 

40.0 

14.3 

93.4 

58.4 

206.2 

1948 

261.2 

97.2 

7.5 

53.4 

30.9 

188.9 

1970  

1.004.6 

40.0 

14.7 

96.4 

58.0 

209.1 

1949  

260.5 

99.0 

8.5 

53.9 

34.7 

196.1 

1971  estimate-. 

1.089  0 

40.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1950  

311.2 

82.8 

8,1 

53.9 

33.5 

178.4 

1  Total  Federal  securities,  including  public  debt  and  budget  securities. 
'  Debt  divided  by  the  population  of  the  conterminous  United  States  and  including  Armed  Forces 
Overseas.  Alaska  is  included  beginning  1959  and  Hawaii  beginning  in  1960. 
Includes  debt  of  federally  sponsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  budget 
<  Implied  level  end  of  year,  calculated  as  the  average  of  the  4th  and  1st  calendar  quarters  at 


"ipasonally  adiusted  annual  rates  for  the  years  1939  through  present.  Prior  to  1939.  averages  of 
2  calendar  year  figures  are  used  as  the  best  approximation  of  Dec.  31  levels. 

Notes,  NA  :^Not  available.  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ol  rounding.  Debt  levels  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  ol  Economic  Analysis,  Commerce  Department, 


The  financing  of  the  different  elements  of 
the  economy  has  always  required  a  signifi- 
cant volume  of  debt — either  public  debt  or 
private  debt,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Generally,  this  debt  has  approximated  twice 
the  gross  national  product  of  any  given  year. 
As  indicated  in  Table  8,  since  1929  total 
Government  and  private  debt,  as  a  percent- 


age of  gross  national  product,  has  varied 
from  343  percent  in  1932  to  161  percent  in 
1942.  The  combined  public  and  private  debt 
outstanding  In  1970.  at  209  percent  of  gross 
national  product,  Is  approximately  at  the 
long-term  average  for  this  40-year  period 

It  is  also  significant  to  iiote  that  the  ne- 
Government   debt   has   been   declining  as   a 


percentage  of  total  Government  and  private 
debt,  as  shown  In  table  9.  In  1970  the  Federal 
net  debt  represented  16  percent  of  the  total 
public  and  private  debt  outstanding  as  of 
that  time  The  Federal  share  of  this  aggre- 
gate debt  has  been  consistently  declining 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11  In  1945, 


>842 


316 
)1? 
913 
)19 
(20 

m 

!2? 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1»3I 

1  '32 

r  33 

I'  34 

:!35 

1!  36 

1^37 

1'38 

1'39 

1!40 

1141 

1!42 

li«3 


^SH»;«r--"-="-s^^^^ 


Table  10  shows  the  amount  of  Government 
■ivate.  and  total   Government   and  private 
d  -bt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  each  nf  the 
••  ars    1929    through    197r    This    table    also 
ows  the  per  capita  debt   In  each   of  these 


9  4. 


19 

19  10 

19  11 

19  2 

19}3 

1 

19 

1 

19 

1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19. 

1 

1 


r.1 

1951 


9' 2 


195J 
19M 

195  3 

19^; 

195' 
I9!ii 
195) 
196 'I 
136; 
196! 

196  i 
%l 
%> 
96, 
96' 
96 
%' 


1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

197 

197 
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TABLE  9      ESTIMATED   NET  fiOVfRNMENT   AND   PRIVATE   DFBT    BY   MAJOR  CATEGORIES 
IDollar  amounts  in  billions) 


March  3,  1972 


Private 


Dec.  31 


Individ- 
ual 


Corpo- 
rate I 


Percent 

^tate  Federal 

Total     and  local       Federal  Total         of  total 


Private 


Individ-         Corpo-  state 

Dw-  31  ual  rate  i  Total    and  local 


Federal 


$36  3 
38  7 
44  5 
43.9 
48.1 
49.2 
50.9 
53.7 
55.8 
59.S 
62.7 
66.4 
70.0 
72  9 
71.8 
64.9 
57.1 
51.0 
49.6 
49.7 
5a6 
51.1 
50.0 
50.8 
53.0 
55. 6 
49.9 
48.8 


$40,  2 
43.7 
47.0 
33.3 


57, 
57. 
58. 
62 
67 
72 
76. 
81. 
86. 


7 
0 
6 
6 
2 
7 
2 
2 
1 

88  9 

89  3 
83  5 
80.0 
76  9 

75  5 
74.8 

76  1 
75.3 
73.3 
73  5 
75  6 
83.4 
91  5 
95  5 


$76.5 
82  4 
91  5 
97  2 
105.8 
106.2 
1C9  5 
116  3 
123.0 
132.3 
138.9 
147.6 
156  1 
161  8 
16!  I 
148,1 
137  1 
127  9 
125.3 
121  5 
126.7 
126,9 

123  3 

124  3 
128.6 
139  0 
141  S 
144   3 


J4.5 

4  8 

5  1 
5.5 

6  2 
7,0 
'  9 
8  6 
9,4 

10.3 
11.1 
12  1 
12.7 


16,2 
16  1 
16  1 
16.1 
16,4 
16  1 
15,4 
H  5 


J1.2 

7  3 

20  9 
25,  6 
23  7 

23  1 
22  3 

21  8 
21  0 

20  3 
19  2 
13.2 
17  5 
16.5 
16.5 
18.5 

21  3 

24  3 
30  4 
34  4 
37.7 
39.2 
40  5 
42  6 
44  3 
56  3 

101    7 
154  4 


M2.2 

94  5 

117  5 

128  3 

135.7 

136.3 

140  2 

146  7 

153  4 

162  9 

169  2 

P7  9 

186.3 

19!  9 

!92.  1 

182  9 

175  0 

168  S 

1.1  5 

175.0 

180.6 

182.2 

179.9 

183  3 

189.8 

211   4 

258  6 

313.2 

1 

8 
18 
20 

17 
17 
16 
15 
14 
12 
11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
10 
12 
14 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
23 
24 
27 
39 
49 


Total 


1M4 50.7 

1945 54.7 

1946 59.9 

1947 69  4 

1948 80  6 

1949...  .  9(1  4 

1950 104  3 

1951 114  3 

1952 129  4 

1953 143  2 

1954.. ._ 157  2 

1955 180  1 

1956        195.5 

1957 207,6 

195« 222.9 

1959 245.0 

I960 263  3 

1961 284  8 

1962 311  9 

1963 345  8 

1964 380  1 

1965 41R  1 

1966 446  9 

1967 480  6 

1968 520.3 

1969 556.0 

1970 582  8 

1971 () 


94. 

85, 

93. 
109 
118. 
118. 
142.8 
163.8 
172.3 
180.9 
184.1 
215.0 
234.  1 
249.1 
262.0 
287  0 
306.3 
328.3 
353.5 
383  6 
417.1 
463.2 
517.8 
562.7 
649  5 
746.0 
812.9 
(■) 


144.8 
140.0 
153.4 
179.0 
199.0 
209.1 
247.  1 
278.1 
301.7 
324.1 
341.3 
395.1 
429.6 
456.7 
484.9 
532.0 
569.6 
613.1 
665.4 
729.5 
797,2 
879.3 
964.7 
1.043.3 
1.169.8 
1,302.0 
1,395.2 
(■) 


13.9 
13.4 
13.7 
15,0 
17.0 


211.9 
252.5 


41.1 

44.5 

48.6 

53.7 

59,6 

64.9 

70.5 

77.0 

83.9 

90.4 

98.3 

104.8 

112.9 

122,8 

131,4 

143.3 

(■) 


229, 

221 

215 

217 

217 

216. 

221 

226.8 

229.1 

229.6 

224.3 

223.0 

231.0 

241.4 

239.8 

246.7 

253.6 

257.5 

264.0 

266.4 

271.8 

286.5 

291.9 

289.3 

301.1 

325.9 


370.6 

405.9 

396.6 

415.7 

431.3 

445.8 

486.2 

519.2 

550.2 

581.6 

605.9 

665.8 

698.4 

728.3 

769.6 

833.0 

874.2 

930.3 

996.0 

1,070.9 

1,151.6 

1.244.  1 

1,341.4 

1,442.7 

1,584.5 

1.722.7 

1,840.2 

(0 


Percent 
Federal 

ot  total 


57 
62 
58 
53 
50 
49 
45 
42 
40 
39 
38 
35 
32 
31 
30 
29 
27 
27 
25 
24 
23 
21 
20 
20 
18 
17 
16 
() 


•  Not  available. 

Source-  Commeice  and  Treasury  Departments. 


categories  .A.s  indicated  In  this  table,  the  per 
capita  Federal  debt  of  ,$2092  at  the  end  of 
1971  is  only  sliehtly  above  the  per  capita  debt 
of  $1987  which  existed  in  1945.  While  Fed- 
eral Government  debt  on  a  per  capita  ba.sls  is 


close  to  the  1945  level,  State  and  local  per 
capita  debt  In  1970  Is  slightly  over  six  times 
its  level  in  1945,  Similarly,  Individual  and 
corporate  debt  In  1970  is  slightly  over  seven 
times  the  comparable  debt  In  1945. 


TABLE  lO.-ESTIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT    1929  TO  PRESENT 


Government  det)t 


Private  debt 


Amount  outstanding  (billions) 


Per  capita  = 


Amount  outstanding 
(billions) 


Per  capita  ■ 


Total  government  and 
private  debt 


End  ot  ca'en-Jar  year 


Fede'ai  • 


9  6. 

9:7. 
9:8. 
9:9. 

9'0. 
9U 
9J2 
9<3 
9^4. 
9.1 3. 
9.15. 
9^7. 
'4S-. 
9<}.. 


$17.5 
17.3 
19.1 
22.0 
25.3 
33.0 
36.2 
40.3 
43.1 
45.6 
4S.8 


52 

65 
113, 

171 
233 
279 
260 
257 
253  8 
257  9 
257  8 
260  2 
268  3 
275  0 
279  5 
282  2 
278  3 
278  1 
285  3 
296,5 
296  5 
303.0 
311.3 
317.1 
327.0 
330.7 
343.3 
364.8 
373  1 
382.0 
401.6 
435.2 


Stale  and 
local 


J17.8 
18.9 
19.5 
19.7 
19.5 
19.2 
19.6 
19.6 
19.6 
19.8 

2ai 


Total 


Fe.leral 


State  and 
local 


Total 


Corporate 
business  ^ 


Individual 
and  non- 
corporate 
business 


Individual 

and  non-  Amount 

Corporate       corporate  outstanding 

business         business  (billions) 


Per  capla 


20 

20 
19. 
18. 
17, 
16. 
16. 
17 
19 
22 


25,3 
28.0 
31,0 
35.0 

4az 

46.3 


83 

89.5 

95.5 

103.  1 
109.4 
117.4 
127  4 
136.0 
148   1 

0) 


135  3 
36.2 
38.6 

41,7 
44  8 
52  2 
55.8 
59.9 
62.7 
65.4 
68.9 
72,4 
85.6 

132,9 

189  1 

250,7 

295  6 

276  3 

275,1 

273.4 

280.1 

283,  1 

288,2 

299.3 

311.0 

319.7   I 

328.4 
332.8 

345.7 

363.1 
368.5 
380.6 
394,7 
406.9 
422.5 
433.8 
452.7 
482.2 
500.5 
518.0 
549.7 
(') 


J143 

140 
153 
176 
201 
260 
283 
313 
333 
349 
371 
393 
489 
837 
1,  142 
1.678 
1.987 
1,825 
1,771 
1,715 
1,713 
1.685 
1  671 
1  694 
1   714 
I  705 
1  691 
1  638 
1  609 
1  624 
I  653 
1  627 
1  635 
1  654 
1  563 
1  690 
1  688 
1,736 
1  827 
1  850 
1  874 
1.950 
2,092 


$145 
153 
157 
157 
155 
151 
153 
152 
151 
152 
153 
152 
149 
141 
131 
123 
114 
113 
120 
132 
147 
165 
180 
196 
217 
245 
276 
294 
3!  5 
342 
371 
395 
419 
443 
469 
494 
526 
553 
588 
632 
667 
719 


$288 

293 

310 

333 

355 

411 

437 

466 

484 

501 

524 

545 

638 

978 

1,374 

1,801 

2,101 

1,938 

1,891 

1,847 

1,860 

1.850 

1.851 

1  89<5 

1  931 

1,950 

1  %1 

1  925 

1  918 

1  %0 

2  024 
2.022 
2.054 
2,097 
2  131 
2  183 
2.214 
2.290 
2.415 
2  481 
2.542 
2,668 

(0 


J107.0 

107  4 

100,3 

96.1 

92.4 

90.6 

89.8 

90.9 

90.2 

86.8 

86.8 

89.0 

97,5 

106.3 

110,3 

109.0 

99.5 

109.3 

128.9 

139  4 

140  3 
167,7 
191  9 
202  9 
212,9 
217.6 
253.9 
277.3 
295  8 
312.0 
341.4 
365.1 
391.5 


$72.9 
71.8 
64.9 
57.1 
51.0 
49.8 
49.7 
50.6 
51.1 
50.0 
50.8 
53.0 
55.6 
49.9 
48.8 
50.7 
54.7 
59.9 
69.4 
80,6 
90,4 
104.3 
114.3 


129. 
143. 
157. 
180. 
195. 
207 
222 
245, 


.5 
,1 
.3 
.9 
.3 
9 
6 

888  9 

%8.  0 

(0 


421. 
457. 
497. 
551. 

617. 
672. 

774 


263.3 
284.8 
31!  9 
345,  8 
380  1 
416.1 
466.9 
480  6 
520,3 
556,0 
582,8 
(') 


J874 

868 

805 

767 

733 

714 

703 

707 

697 

665 

660 

670 

727 

782 

801 

783 

707 

765 

886 

942 

932 

1,096 

1.232 

1  281 

1  322 

1  327 

1  522 

1  632 
1,712 
1,776 
1,903 
2.002 

2  112 
2,240 
2  395 
2  570 
2  818 
3.122 


370 
840 
362 
697 
(*) 


$595 

581 

521 

456 

404 

392 

389 

394 

395 

383 

386 

399 

414 

367 

355 

364 

389 

419 

477 

545 

600 

682 

734 

817 

889 

959 

1  079 

1  151 

1  201 

1  269 

1  366 

1  444 

1  537 

1  658 

1  812 

1  965 

2,124 

362 

407 

580 


$215.2 
215.4 
203.8 
194 
188 
192 
195. 
201. 
204. 
202. 
206. 
214. 
238.7 
289.1 
348.2 
410.4 
449.8 
446.0 
473.4 
493.4 
510.8 
555.1 
4 
6 
1 
5 
5 
2 
2 
6 
5 


J1.757 
1,742 
1,636 


565 
498 
520 
529 


2  728 

2.829 

(') 


594 

631 

667 

694 

762 

801, 

836, 

880. 

949. 

997.0 
1,056.9 
1-128.1 
1.209.8 
1  299.9 
1  401.8 
1,536.9 
1,635.8 
1.795.3 
1.962.9 
2,  100.  7 
(') 


1.566 
1,576 
1.549 
1,569 
1,615 
1,779 
2,128 
2,529 

2  947 

3  297 
3,123 
3,254 
3  334 
3,393 
3.627 
3  817 
3  988 

142 
236 


696 
820 
992 

5  293 
5  469 

^  7':4 

5  994 
^337 

6  718 

7  156 

7  773 

8  191 
S  899 

9  631 
lU,  195 

(') 


tia'rft' J^'^r^'K"?"''"'  ""^'i^^'"*  pub'":  (^ebt  and  budget  agency  securities 
!:f  '[u^Xi  ^V':.^  =°.P."'A"°"  °'  '"•■  con.t-rminous  United  States  and  including  Armed  Forces 


ii^  Alaska  J 
ncludes  de 


ka  ,3  included  beginning  m  1959  and  Hawaii  beginning  in  l%i 
e-t  ot  lederaily  sponsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  budget 


•  Not  available. 

Source.  Office  of  tfie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Offce  of  Debt  Analysi. 
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Table  11  shows  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  a  per  capita  basis  and  expressed  In 
terms  of  constant  1971  doUars.  This  table 
also  shows  the  Federal  debt  on  a  per  capita 

basis  in  terms  of  constant  1971  dollars.  The 


table  Indicates  that  the  privately-held  real 
per  capita  debt  in  1971  Is  below  the  com- 
parable debt  in  the  years  1943  through  1969 
It  might  be  noted  that  the  privately-held 
real  per  capita  debt  in  1971  is  approximately 


one-quarter  of  the  per  capita  gross  natioiml 
product  in  1971.  In  1945  the  real  per  cuplta 
debt  in  terms  of  1971  dollars  actually  ex- 
ceeded the  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct m  terms  of  1971  dollars. 


^^^^^  ll.-GROWTH  IN  REAL  PER  CAPITA  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND  REAL  PER  CAPITA  PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  1909  71  i 


1909- 

1910- 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1515 

1917 

1913 

1915 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931, 

1932- 

1933  . 

1934.. 

1935 

1935 

1937 

1938 

1939  . 

1940  . 


Per  capita  GNP 

(billions 

Annual  rate 

ot  1971 

1971 

ol  change 

dollars) 

dollars 

(percent) 

165.3 

1,912 

NA 

170.0 

1,840 

-3  8 

174.4 

1,857 

.9 

184.3 

1.934 

4   1 

186.0 

1,912 

-1    1 

177.8 

1,794 

-6  2 

176,2 

1.753 

-2.3 

190.1 

1.864 

6-4 

191.4 

1,853 

--  6 

214,9 

2,082 

12  4 

207.2 

1,983 

-4-8 

198.2 

1.862 

-5-1 

180.9 

1,666 

-10,5 

209  5 

1,904 

14  3 

234.8 

2  099 

10.  2 

234.3 

2  053 

-lA 

254.0 

2  193 

6,8 

269.0 

2,290 

4  5 

268-7 

2.256 

-1  5 

27..  2 

2.242 

-6 

288-2 

2  365 

5.5 

259,8 

2   109 

-10  8 

239,7 

1  931 

-3.5 

204  1 

1.634 

-15  4 

200.  3 

1,594 

-2  1 

218,4 

1  727 

8,3 

239  9 

1  884 

9  1 

273.2 

2,  132 

13,  1 

287.6 

2,231 

4  6 

273.1 

2  101 

-5,8 

296.4 

2  262 

7  7 

321.6 

2,435 

7.6 

Real  per  capita  Federal  debt 


Privately 

held 

(dollars) 


Annual  rate 
ol  change 
(percent) 


NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

49 

NA 

49 

0 

48 

-2.0 

l^ 

-18.8 

257 

437.7 

494 

138.0 

518 

.,9 

463 

-10.6 

499 

7.8 

493 

-1.2 

456 

-7-5 

424 

-7.0 

392 

-7.5 

370 

-5.6 

349 

-7-7 

343 

-1.7 

313 

-8.7 

327 

4.5 

400 

22.3 

487 

21  8 

544 

11   7 

676 

24-3 

744 

10.1 

809 

8  7 

806 

-.4 

850 

5.5 

877 

5.5 

936 

4.3 

GNP 
(billions 
of  1971 
dollars) 


Per  capita  GNP 


Real  per  capita  Federal  debt 


1971 
dollars 


Annual  rate 
of  cliange 
(percent) 


Privately 

held 

(dollars) 


Annual  rate 
ol  change 
(percent) 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945. 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951- 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957.. 

1958 

1959 

1960  . 

1%1 

1%2  . 

1%3  . 

1%4   . 

1965  - 

1966  . 

1967  . 
1968 
1969  . 
1970- . 
1971   - 


373.3 
421.6 
477.2 

511.5 

502.8 
422.5 
438.7 
458.2 
458.8 
503.0 
542.7 
559.3 
584.4 
576.1 
620.0 
631.5 
640.6 
633-2 
673-7 
690-4 
703.8 
750.  C 
780.0 
822.6 
874  6 
931-6 
955.8 
000.3 
025  9 
019.2 
046.8 


2,799 

3,  126 

3,489 

3,676 

3,693 

3,130 

3,044 

3  126 

3,075 

3,315 

3,518 

3  663 

3,562 

3,647 

3,751 

3,754 

3,740 

3,637 

3,305 

3,321 

331 

017 

118 

128 

195 

731 

800 

973 

5,  C48 

4.977 

5.057 


14.9 

11.7 

11.6 

5.9 

-2.8 

-2.9 

-2.8 

2.7 

-1.6 

7.8 

6.1 

1.3 

2.8 

-3.1 

5.7 

,  1 

-.4 

-2,8 

4.6 

.4 

.3 

9 

5 

8 

6 

3 

5 

6 

5 

4 

6 


4, 
2. 
3 
4 
5. 
1. 
3. 
1, 
-1, 
1. 


1,069 

1,710 
2.448 
3,203 
3,661 
2.740 
2,402 
2,213 
2,283 
2,113 
1,925 
1,912 
1.907 
1.914 
1.879 
1,747 
1,662 
1.665 
1,674 
1,607 
1,610 
1,602 
1,562 
1,543 
1  486 
1,437 
1,440 
1,355 
1.243 
1.198 
1.235 


14.2 

60.0 

43.2 

30.8 

14.3 

-25.2 

-12.3 

-7.9 

3.2 

-7.4 

-8.9 

-.7 

-.3 

.4 

-1.8 

-7.0 

-4.9 

.2 

.5 

-4.0 

.2 

-.5 

-2.5 

-1.2 

-3.7 

-3.3 

.2 

-5.9 

-8.3 

-3.6 

3.0 


'Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  GNP  data  begin  with  1909^  The  GNP  deflator  for  1971  was  used      The  all  item  consumer  price  index  lor  December  1971  was  used  to  convert  the  data  tn  ronu.n. 
to  derive  real  GNP  per  capita.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  monthly  all  item  consumer  price      riollais  <:    ■  j'  i  was  useu  lo  conven  ine  oaia  to  constant 

index  begins  with  1913.  Real  privately  held  Federal  debt  per  capita  data  are  for  Dec.  31  each  year. 


E.  Results  of  delaying  the  enactment  of  an 
adequate  debt  ceiling 

The  committee  believes  It  has  the  resp>on- 
sibility  to  point  out  to  the  House  some  of  the 
real  complications  which  would  develop  In 
the  event  of  any  delay  In  enacting  a  public 
debt  limit  sufficient  for  the  Government's 
needs.  While  there  would  be  no  question  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  the  outstanding  debt 
in  such  a  situation,  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  unable  to  Issue  any  new  securities. 
This  prohibition  would  apply  to  Issues  de- 
signed to  replace  maturing  Issues  as  well  as 
to  securities  representing  new  debt. 

As  a  result,  savings  bonds  could  not  be 
issued  and  payroll  savings  plans  would  be 
disrupted.  In  addition,  the  Treasury  cash 
balance  would  be  depleted  rapidly.  Substan- 
tial amounts  of  Treasury  bills  become  due 
on  a  weekly  basis.  If  new  bills  cannot  be  is- 
sued to  replace  these  Issues,  the  Treasury 
cash  balance  would  soon  be  exhausted. 

Once  the  cash  balance  Is  exhausted,  the 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  delay  full 
payment  (or  resort  to  partial  payments)  of 
contract  obligations,  Government  salaries, 
various  loan  and  benefit  programs,  and 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments  when 
they  become  due.  The  economic  hardships 
resulting  from  such  action  would,  of  course, 
be  most  severe  In  those  areas  where  there  are 
large  concentrations  of  Federal  employees  or 
employees  engaged  In  production  under  large 
Government  contracts. 

III.    APPENDIX 

T.^BLE  I. — Debt  limitation  under  sec.  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  amended — 
History  of  legislation 

September  24,  1917 

40  Stat.  288,  sec.  1,  authorized  bonds  in 
the  amount  of  $7,538,945,000.' 

40  Stat.  290,  sec,  5,  authorized  certificates 
of  indebtedness  outstanding  revolving  au- 
thority, $4,000,000,000,= 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


April   4,   1918 
40    Stat,    502,    amending   sec.    1,    increased 
bond  authority  to  $12,000,000,000,' 

40  Stat.  504,  amending  sec.  5,  increased  au- 
thority for  certificates  outstanding  to  $8,000,- 
000,000,^ 

July  9.  1918 
40   Stat.    844,    amending    sec.    1.    Increased 
bond  authority  to  $20,000,000,000.' 

March  3,  1919 
40  Stat.  13,  amending  sec.  5,  increased  au- 
thority for  certificates  outstanding  to  $10  - 
000,000,000.^ 

40  Stat.  1309,  new  sec.  18  added,  author- 
izing notes  in  the  amount  of  $7,000,000,000 
November  23,   1921 

42  Stat.  321,  amending  sec,   18.  increased 
note  authority  outstanding  (established  re- 
volving authority)   to  $7,500,000,000.^ 
June   17,   1929 

46  Stat,  19,  amending  sec.  5.  authorized 
bills  In  lieu  of  certificates  of  indebtedness; 
no  change  in  limitation  for  the  outstanding, 
$10,000,000,000,2 

March  3.   1931 

46  Stat.  1506,  amending  sec,  1,  increased 
bond  authority  to  $28,000,000,000.' 

January  30.   1934 

48  Stat.  343,  amending  sec.  18.  increased 
authoritv  for  notes  outstanding  to  $10,000.- 
000.000.^" 

February   4,    1935 

49  Stat.  20.  amending  sec,  1,  limited  bonds 
outstanding  (establishing  revolving  atithor- 
Ity)  to  $25,000,000,000.-' 

49  Stat.  21,  new  sec.  21  added,  con.so!ldat- 
ing  authority  for  certificates  and  bills  isec. 
5)  and  authority  for  notes  (sec,  181 ;  same 
aggregate  amount  outstanding,  $20,000,000,- 
000,= 

49  State,  21,  new  sec.  22  added,  authoriz- 
ing U.S.  savings  bonds  within  authority  of 
sec.  1. 


May    26.    1938 

52  .Stat.  447,  amending  sees.  1  and  21,  con- 
solidating in  sec,  21  authority  for  bonds,  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness,  TYeasurv  bills,  and 
notes  I  outstanding  lx)nds  limited  to  $30,- 
000,000,000)  Same  aggregate  total  outstand- 
ing, $45,000. 000, 000-- 

July   20.    1939 

53  Stat.  1071,  amending  sec.  21,  removed 
limitation  on  bonds  without  changing  total 
authorized  outstanding  of  bonds,  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  bills,  and  notes  $45  000- 
000,000.- 

June    25.    1940 

54  Stat  526,  amending  sec.  21,  adding  new 
paragraph 

"ibi  In  additiiin  to  \he  amount  authorized 
by  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  section, 
any  obligations  authorized  by  sec-,  5  and  IS 
of  this  Act.  a.s  amended,  not  to  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $4,000,000,000  outst.'indlng  at  any 
one  lime,  les.s  any  relirementb  niacle  Ironi  the 
special  fund  made  available  under  sec  :30I  iif 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1940,  may  be  issued  un- 
der said  sections  to  provide  the  Treasury 
with  funds  to  me*t  any  expenditures  .made, 
after  June  30,  1940,  for  the  national  defense, 
or  to  reimburse  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  therefor  Any  such  obligations  so 
Issued  shall  be  designated  National  Defense 
Series,'   ■  $49,000000,000,- 

Febriiary  19.  1941 

55  Stat.  7.  amending  sec,  21,  limiting  face 
amount  of  obligations  issued  under  author- 
ity of  act  outstanding  at  .^nv  one  time  to 
$65,000,000,000,= 

Eliminated  separate  authority  for  $4,000,- 
000,000  of  national  defense  series  obligations, 

March  28,  1942 

56.  Stat.  189.  amending  sec,  21,  Increa.'^ed 
limitation  to  $125,000,000,000- 

April  11,  1943 

57   Stat.   63    amending   sec     21 
limitation  to  $210,000,000,000 


lncrea."M»d 


6M4 


June  9.  1944 

8  Stat    272.  amending  sec    21,   Increased 
taticn   to   $260,000,000,000  - 

Apr.;  3.  1945 
;9    Stat.    47.    amending    sec     21     to    read 
T  ie  face  amount  of  obUgationj  Issued  un- 
dei  authority  of  thi^  act.  and  the  face  amount 
jbligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest   by    the   United   States    :  except   such 
gu.iranteed    obligations    as    may    be    held    by 
th(    Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  shall  not  ex- 
ceed   in    the' aggregate    .$300,000,000,000   out- 
afding  at  any  one  time.'    $300,000,000,000.- 

June  26.  1946 
ik)    Stat.    316.    amending   sec.    21,    adding: 
•T  le  current  redemption  value  of  any  obliga- 
tio  1  issued  on  a  discount  basis  xhlch  Is  re- 
de4mable  prior  to  maturity  at  the  option  of 
holder  thereof  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
poses    of    this    section,    to    be    the    face 
unt  of  such  obligation."  and  decre.ising 
tation  to  $275,000,000,000  - 
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March  3,  1972 


March  3,  1972 
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:8:    1954.   by 
increase    ;a 


August  28.  1954 
d8    Stat     895.    amending   sec.    21.    effective 
Au  ;   28.  1954.  and  ending  June  30.  1955.  tem- 
per inly  increasing  limitation  by  $6,000,000,- 
OOq  t3  $281,000,000,000  - 

June  30.  1955 

Stat,    241,   amending   Aug 

ndmg    until    June    30.    1956 

tation  to  $281,000,000,000 

July  9.  1956 
Stat  519.  amending  act  of  Aug.  28.  1954, 
rrjporarlly  increasing  limitation  by  83,000,- 
000  for  period  beginning  July  1,  1956.  and 
ng  June  30.   1957.  to  «278.0"00,000,000.- 

ive  July  1,  1957.  temporary  Increase 
Inates  and  limitation  reverts,  under  act 
ne  26,  1956.  to  $275.000.000,000.> 

February  26.   1958 
Stat.  27.  amending  sec.  21.  efifective  Feb. 
1958,    and   ending   June    30,    1959,    tem- 
por4rlly  increasing  limitation  bv  $5,000,000,- 
$280,000,000,000.- 

September  2,   1958 

Stat.  1758.  amending  sec,  21.  Increasing 
lation    to    $283,000,000,000    which,    with 
mporary  increase  of  Feb.  26,   1958,  makes 
ation,    $288,000,000,000-- 


June  30.  1959 


7;  Stat  156.  amending  sec.  21,  effective 
Jtin>  30.  1959.  increasing  limitation  to  8285.- 
000  KJO.OOO,  which,  with  temporary  Increase 
of  I  eb.  26.  1958.  makes  limitation  on  June 
30.     959,  $290,000,000,000.-' 

.Amending  sec.  21.  temporarily  Increasing 
limi  :atlon  by  810.000,000,000  for  period  be- 
gin: ing  July  1.  1959.  and  ending  June  30, 
196C.  which  makes  limitation  beginning  July 
I.  IS|59.  $295,000,000,000,- 

June  30,    1960 
Stat.  290.  amending  sec.  21  for  period 
beglhning  on  July  1.   1960.  and  ending  June 
30,  1361.  temporarily  Increasing  limitation  by 
S8  0<io  000  000,  $293,000,000,000.- 

June  30,  1961 
ii>  Stat.  148.  amending  sec.  21.  for  period 

betii  inlr.g  on  July  1,  1961.  and  ending  June 
30,  1962  temporarilv  increaslne  Umita^ioM  bv 
$13  1^00, 000,000   to,    $298,000,000,000.5 

March   13,   1962 
76  Stat    23.  amending  sec.  21,  for  period 
begiming  on  Mar.  13.  1962.  and  ending  June 

30,  1362.  temporarily  further  increasing  lim- 
::\':t>r.  by   $2,000,000,000.   $300,000,000,000- 

July   1.   1962 

76  Stat.   124  as  amended  by   77  Stat.   50, 
amending  sec.   21,   for  perlod^- 

1     Beginning  Julv  1.  1962,  and  ending  Mar 

31,  1)63,  $308,000,000,000. -~ 

2.  Beginning  Apr.  1.  1963.  and  ending  June 
24.  1  163,  $305,000,000,000.2 

3.  Beginning   June   25,    1963,   and   ending 
June!  30,  1963,  $300,000,000,000.= 


I  May  29,    1963 

77  Scat.  50.  amending  sec.  21,  for  period — 

1.  Beginning  May  29.  1963,  and  ending 
June  30.  1963.  $307,000,000,000  - 

2.  Beginning  July  1,  1963.  and  ending 
.A.ug  31,  1963.  $309 ,000. 000. 000.- 

.\ugust   27,    1963 
77    Stat.    131.   amending    sec.   21,    for    the 
period  beginning  on  Sept,  1.  1963.  and  ending 
on  Nov.  30.  1963,  $300,000,000,000  - 

November  26.   1963 

77  Stat.  342,  amending  sec,  21.  for  the 
period — 

1  Beginning  on  Dec.  1.  1963.  and  ending 
June  29.  1964.  $315.  000.  000.000.- 

2  On  June  30.  1964.  $309,000,000,000.= 

June  29.   1964 

78  Stat.  225.  amending  sec.  21,  for  the 
period  beglnlng  June  29.  1964,  and  ending 
June  30,  1965,  temporarily  increasing  the  debt 
limit  to  $324,000,000,000.-' 

June  24.   1965 

79  Stat.  172  amending  sec.  21.  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1.  1965,  and  ending  on 
June  30,  1966.  temporarilv  increasing  the 
debt  limit  to  $328,000,000,000,-' 

June  24,  1960 

80  Stat.  221,  amending  sec.  21,  for  the 
period  temporarily  Increasing  the  debt  limit 
to  $330,000,000,000  -■ 

March  2.   1967 

81  Stat.  4.  amending  sec.  21.  for  the  period 
beginning  Mar.  2.  1967,  and  ending  on  June 
30.  1967,  temporarily  increasing  the  debt 
limit  $336,000,000,000  - 

June  30,  1967 
81  Stat.  99— 

1.  Amending  sec.  21.  eflfectlve  June  30, 
1967,  Increasing  limitation  to  $358,000,000.- 
000.= 

2.  Temporarily  Increasing  the  debt  limit 
by  $7,000,000,000  for  the  period  from  July  1 
to  June  29  of  each  wear,  to  make  the  limit 
for  such  period  $365,000,000,000.= 

April  7,  1969 

83  Stat.  7  — 

1.  .Amending  sec.  21,  effective  Apr.  7,  1969, 
increasing  debt  limitation  to  $365,000,000  - 
000. 

2.  Temporarily  Increasing  the  debt  limit 
by  $12,000,000,000  for  the  period  from  Apr. 
7,  1969  through  June  30,  1970  to  make  the 
limit  for  such  period,  $377,000,000,000. 

J-vine  30,  1970 

84  Stat,  368 — 

1.  Amending  .sec.  21.  effective  July  1.  1970, 
IncreaslnE;  deb:  limitation  to  $380,000,000,000. 

2.  Temporarily  increasing  the  debt  limit  by 
SIo.OOO.OOO.OOO    for   the   period   from   Julv    1, 

1970.  through    June    30.    1971.    to   make  "the 
limit  for  such  period.  $395,000,000,000. 

March  17.  1971 

85  Stat  5 — 

1.  Amending    sec.    21.    effective    Mar.     17. 

1971.  Increasing  debt  limitation  to  $400,000  - 
000.000. 

2.  Temporarily  increasing  the  debt  limit  by 
$3L. 000,000,000  for  the  period  from  Mar,  17, 
1971,  through  June  1972.  to  make  the  limit 
for  such  period,  $430,000,000,000. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Limitation  on  issue. 

-  Limitation  on  outstanding. 

T.\BLE  11. —Public  debt  subject  to  limitation 

at  end  of  fiscal  years  1938-72 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Public  debt 
I  subject  to 

Fiscal  vear: 


limitation  at 
end  of  year 

1938    36.882 

1939    40.317 

1940    43,  219 

1941     49.494 


1942    74,154 

1943    140,469 

1944    208,077 

1945    26«,671 

1946    268,932 

1947    257,491 

1948    251,542 

1949    252,028 

1950    256,652 

1951    254,567 

1952    258,507 

1953    265,522 

1954    270.790 

1955    273,915 

1956    272,361 

1957    270,188 

1958    276.013 

1959    284,398 

1960    286,065 

19€1     288,862 

1962    298,212 

1963    306,099 

1964    312,  164 

1965    317,581 

1966    . 320,102 

1967    326.471 

1968    350,743 

1969    356,932 

1970    373,425 

1971    399,475 

1972^    446,022 

1973' 481.878 

Source:  Table  1 :  Annual  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the 
Finances,  1967,  p.  439,  through  1967:  table 
Ft>-8:  Treasury  Bulletin.  January  1972,  p.  p. 
25,  for  1968  through  1971;  table  10:  The 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  p.  505,  for  esti- 
mates for  1972  and  1973. 

-  Estimated. 

IV,    CCSTS   OF  CARRYING    OUT   THE   BILL   AND    VOTE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE   IN  REPORTING  THE  BILL 

In  compliance  with  section  252ia)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  the 
following  statement  Is  made  relative  to  the 
costs  incurred  in  carrying  out  this  bill.  The 
committee  does  not  believe  that  the  change 
made  by  this  bill  in  the  debt  limitation  will 
result  in  any  costs  either  in  the  curreiit 
fiscal  year  or  In  any  of  the  5  fiscal  years 
following  that  year.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment agrees  with  this  statement. 

In  compliance  with  section  133  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  the 
following  statement  Is  made  relative  to  the 
record  vote  by  the  committee  of  the  mo- 
tion to  report  the  bill.  The  bill  was  ordered 
reported  by  voice  vote. 

V.    FIRST    TWO    SECTIONS    OF    PUBLIC    LAW 
92-5 

For  information  purposes,  the  first  two 
sections  of  Public  Law  92-5  are  as  follows: 

"That  the  first  sentence  of  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757b I  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$380- 
000,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$400,000,000,000". 

"Sec.  2.  la)  During  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1972,  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
shall  be  temporarilv  Increased  by  $30,000.- 
000.000. 

"(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  section  2  of  Public  Law 
91-301  is  liereby  repealed." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi(ient, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator  to 
say  that  the  portion  of  the  privately  held 
part  of  the  national  debt  has  greatly  de- 
crea.'^ed? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  the  publicly  held  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  debt  has  gone  down 
relative  to  the  total  private  debt. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  By  'publicly 
held"  the  Senator  means  held  by  the 
public  or  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  I  do  not  mean  the  part 
of  the  public  debt  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  gone  down. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  part  of  the 
public  debt  held  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  government  debt  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  one  of  the  p>oints 
I  made,  to  which  the  Senator  may  be  re- 
ferring, was  with  reference  to  the  portion 
of  the  public  debt  held  privately;  that  is, 
held  by  private  individuals,  financial 
firms,  and  other  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  privately 
held  portion  of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Federal  debt,  the  privately  held  portion 
of  the  Federal  debt,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  public  and  private  debt  that  is 
owed  in  this  Nation.  That  percentage  has 
declined  from  62  percent  in  1945  to  16 
percent  in  1970,  which  is  the  latest  figure 
available, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  privately 
held  portion  of  the  debt  has  declined. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
entire  debt.  It  is  more  in  terms  of  dollars, 
but  the  publicly  held  Federal  debt  has 
not  increased  as  fast  as  the  debt  incurred 
by  individuals  and  business  firms. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  indicates 
to  me  that  the  public  is  tending  to  lose 
confidence  in  Federal  financing  and, 
therefore,  they  are  buying  fewer  bonds. 
As  a  result  of  that  the  social  security 
trust  fund  and  the  Civil  Service  trust 
fund  must  bear  a  heavier  burden,  as  they 
are. 

But  I  submit  the  social  security  trust 
fund  and  the  Civil  Service  trust  fund 
are  to  be  safeguarded  and  used  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  older  people  as  they 
retire. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  conclusions  I  draw 
from  this  information  differ  from  those 
reached  by  the  Senator  but  I  wanted  to 
put  the  information  in  the  Record,  so 
each  could  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  did  so.  It  is  an  important  point; 
it  is  an  important  table. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from 
that  is  that  private  individuals  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  reluctant  to  buy 
Government  bonds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  I  wonder  if  that  is 
accurately  stated.  The  amount  of  bonds 
that  go  into  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  and  the  Civil  Service  trust  fund  are 
controlled  by  the  amount  of  financial 
reserves  accumulated  in  the  funds.  The 
trustees  of  the  trust  funds  are  required 
by  law  to  invest  the  reserves  in  special 
issues  of  Federal  securities,  or  in  other 
words,  to  buy  some  of  the  Federal  debt: 
ai!  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government 
debt  must  be  sold  to  the  general  public. 
There  are  no  unpurchased  bonds  lying 
in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Of  course  there 
are  not  because  when  they  become  un- 


purchased the  Government  reaches  into 
one  of  the  funds  and  uses  that  money  to 
purchase  bonds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  think  .so.  I 
think  that  the  investment  of  trust  fund 
reserves  in  Federal  Government  secu- 
rities is  made  because  the  laws  say  that 
it  must  be  done  that  way.  It  i.s  not  a 
matter  of  choice.  All  the  trust  fund  fi- 
nancial reserves  must  be  invested  in  that 
way;  all  the  other  bonds  are  sold  in  the 
open  market. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  very  long.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  be  a  party  now  to 
any  unusual  problem  or  the  cause  of  a 
great  emergency  with  reference  to  being 
able  to  pay  our  weekly  Treasury  bills. 
and  so  forth,  should  we  not  increase  the 
debt  ceiling.  But  I  have  gone  on  and  on 
over  the  years  to  the  point  where  I  think 
we  have  to  reverse  the  trend  of  our  think- 
ing, and  I  know  that  should  we  decline 
to  take  this  action,  that  would  bring 
about  very  quick  results  and  we  would 
meet  the  emergency  some  way,  but  it 
would  establish  a  precedent  that  Con- 
gress not  just  go  on  and  on  raising  these 
limits. 

No  one  appreciates  any  more  than  I 
do  the  fine  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  led  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Long)  as  Chairman  and 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I 
have  increasingly  deeper  and  deeper 
feelings  on  this  matter  because  of  the 
trend. 

Mr.  President,  our  national  debt  will 
have  spiraled  to  the  astonishing  height 
of  $455.8  billion  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  of  which  $446  billion  is  subject  to  a 
limitation  imposed  by  law.  We  are  now 
considering  whether  to  temporarily  raise 
the  ceiling  on  the  public  debt,  which  is 
now  $430  billion,  to  $450  billion. 

I  say  emphatically  we  should  di^aw  a 
line  to  create  a  new  starting  point,  a  new 
trend,  and  a  new  attitude. 

Growing  from  1789,  during  the  times  of 
war,  recessions,  and  depressions,  the  na- 
tional debt  was  slightly  more  than  $1 
billion  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I 
and  over  $50  billion  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  Since  then  the  debt  has 
skyrocketed  by  almost  $400  billion. 

A  pronounced  lack  of  fiscal  discipline 
has  led  to  this  immense  debt. 

In  26  of  the  last  33  years  our  expen- 
ditures, unfortunately,  have  exceeded  in- 
come. We  cannot  seem  to  balance  the 
budget,  indicating  an  instability  or  un- 
willingness to  practice  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. That  is  one  cause  of  it. 

Each  year  the  Government  njust  pay 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  In  fiscal 
year  1973.  the  interest  on  the  debt  will  be 
over  $21  billion,  or  11.3  percent  of  the 
total  budget.  That  is  not  to  say  either 
that  the  national  debt  is  not  as  high  now 
percentagewise  of  the  gross  national 
product,  as  in  years  past.  I  think  that  is 
purely  a  fallacy.  Under  that  theory  we 
could  go  on  endlessly  creating  inflation 
which  increases  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, and  that  in  turn  would  be  autliority 
likewise  to  increase  the  national  debt. 
That  is  the  way  I  see  it. 


I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  simple  as 
family  financing,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
principles  are  the  same.  Many  of  us  can 
remember  some  family  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  small  town  or  small  city  thai 
year  after  year  spent  more  than  tliey 
earned  In  one  way  or  another,  e\en 
though  that  is  justified  m  .'~ome  years,  we 
can  recall  there  wa.s  a  calamity  of  some 
kind  down  the  road  somewhere  with  ref- 
erence to  that  family.  It  just  cannot  go 
on  forever  without  having  to  pav  the 
price  and  pay  it  with  compound  interest. 

This  11.3  percent  of  the  budget  rep- 
re.sented  by  the  $21  billion  is  twice  tlie 
amount  in  the  budget  for  health  pro- 
grams, twice  the  amount  for  education 
and  manpower,  and  three  times  the 
amount  for  agriculture  and  rural  devel- 
opment, and  two  and  a  half  times  the 
amount  for  Department  of  Defense  re- 
search and  development  How  can  we 
justify  spenduig  this  much  money  each 
year  on  interest  alone? 

And  a  question  relevant  to  this  de- 
bate: How  can  we  justify  rai,sing  the  debt 
ceiling,  an  action  that  a.s.sures  us  of  es- 
calating intcre.^t  costs  in  the  years 
ahead— interest  that  takes  monev  away 
from  productive  programs'  We  have  to 
start  somewhere  in  curbing  Government 
spending,  and  a  .sensible  bepmninj:  would 
be  to  refuse  to  rai.se  the  public  df-bt 
limit. 

I  say  whatever  particular  immediate 
critical  situation  that  might  cause  would 
certainly   be   quicklv   remedied 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  finish  mv  sen- 
tence Would  be  quickly  remedie(i.  and 
this  would  have  the  benefit  of  stopping 
this  trend  from  going  on  and  on  for- 
ever. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  like  to  refresh 
the  Senator's  memory  as  to  what  would 
happen  immediately.  This  is  from  the 
report : 

Savings  bonds  could  not  be  issued  and 
payroll  savings  plans  would  be  disrupted 
In  addition,  the  Treasury  cash  balance  would 
be  depleted  rapidly.  Substantial  amounts  of 
Treasury  bills  become  due  on  a  weekly  basis. 
If  new  bills  cannot  be  Issued  to  replace  these 
issues,  the  Treasury  cash  balance  would 
soon  be  e.thausted. 

Once  the  Treasury  cash  balance  was 
exhausted,  the  Treasury  would  be  un- 
able to  pay  *he  Government's  bills 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  realizes  that 
if  we  defeat  this  bill,  we  are  now  say- 
ing to  the  Treasury,  "You  cannot  get 
any  more  money  to  pay  the  bills  which 
we  in  Congress  incurred  "?  I  think  we 
are  beating  the  wrong  horse,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  very  respectfully  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question  in  this  way: 
That  same  argument  and  those  same 
facts  are  true  and  will  be  true  the  next 
time  we  go  to  raise  the  debt  limit,  as 
they  have  been  true  in  preceding  times 
when  we  raised  the  limit.  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning that  I  would  help  meet  what- 
ever  critical   situation 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi said  if  we  let  it  go  to  the  point 
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where  we  bump  against  the  debt  ceil- 
ing and  all  these  things  happen,  we  could 
qjickly  remedy  that.  How  could  we  do  it 
e  ccept  by  raising  the  debt  limit  to  per- 
nlit  the  Government  to  get  more  money? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  make  clear 
t  lat.  as  a  temporary  matter,  we  would 
have  to  raise  the  ceiling  somewhat  to 
meet   that   situation,    but   if   this   body 

lould  cast  its  vote  against  raising  this 
c  nimg.  that  would  be  a  warning  sign. 
That   would   reverse   a   trend   that   has 

?en  going  on  year  after  year  after  year. 
f(ir  the  many  years  I  have  been  here.  I 
hive  voted  for  them  in  most  years,  not 
realizing  that  there  was  much  choice  It 
w  ould  reverse  that  trend  and  cause  a  re- 
hinking  of  this  whole  matter,  and  then 
would  temporarily  raise  that  debt 
litnit  to  meet  the  immediate  situation,  but 
would  establish  a  precedent  and  an- 
r  trend.  Otherwise  I  do  not  think  it 

ever  going  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  blame  anyone  now  any  more 

an  I  blame  myself  President  after 
President  has  been  elected  after  telling 
ti-  e  people  he  was  going  to  balance  the 
budget.  They  said  that  in  good  faith 
T  ley  got  into  office  arvd  found  they  could 
nit.  We  did  not  help  enough.  But  this 

nnot  go  on  forever.  I  have  heard  these 
a*guments  and  these  facts  before,  but 
that  is  enough  reason  for  just  going  on 
and  on  ad  infinitum  and  keep  raising  the 
liiiit.  That  is  my  position,  anyhow. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Would  the  Senator  be 
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interested  to  know  that  if  this  bill  is  de- 
feated we  will  be  in  that  position  within 
the  next  week 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  we  are  nghi  here 
in  session.  There  is  no  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment. 

I  remember  years  ago.  when  I  first 
came  here,  that  argument  was  made  and 
scared  me  half  out  of  my  skin,  and  I  just 
knew  we  must  not  let  it  happen,  but  I 
have  changed  my  mind  on  this. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  'i  lie  Senator  is  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  That  is  the 
place  to  solve  this  problem.  We  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Thi.s  is  not  a  matter  of 
blaming  committees  or  blaming  individ- 
uals; I  am  talking  about  a  trend  in  the 
country.  My  vote  and  the  matters  that  I 
vote  for  do  not  add  up  to  the  top  figure 
of  those  that  we  pa.ss.  I  am  not  claiming 
any  credit  for  that.  I  can  cite  an  instance, 
though,  last  year,  when  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  added  $500  million  in  a 
bill,  thus  trying  to  head  off  a  greater  in- 
crease, and  brought  the  bill  up  here.  We 
increased  that  item  for  that  purpose.  A 
Senator  got  up  back  here  and  offered  an 
amendment  to  that  item  increasing  it.  I 
believe,  $700  million,  and  on  a  30-minute 
debate,  that  amendment  was  adopted.  So 
that  is  the  atmosphere  we  are  up  against. 
I  do  not  know :  I  do  not  think  it  is  all  Con- 
gress fault.  We  iiet  these  budgets,  and 
they  are  honest,  and  they  say  if  we  ap- 
propriate the  money  that  they  are  ask- 


ing for  it  is  going  to  run  a  deficit  of  $25 
billion.  We  find  those  estimates  are  low. 
Nobody  can  be  accurate. 

My  argument  is  against  the  trend,  not 
against  individuals  or  committees. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  argument  is  with 
the  procedures.  I  think  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  be  able  to 
pay  the  bills  we  have  created  when  they 
come  due. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  jnust  pay  the  bills 
when  they  come  due.  I  would  not  be  so 
irresponsible  as  to  be  a  party  to  letting 
anything  like  that  happen. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  if  the  debt  limit  is 
not  raised,  the  Secretary  will  be  in  that 
position  within  a  week. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  if  the  Senate 
would  vote  against  raising  the  debt  limit 
today,  we  would  have  a  session  here  to- 
monow  and  there  would  be  another  one 
Monday,  and  something  would  be  done 
about  it,  and  I  think  a  new  start  would 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  functional  breakdown,  in  dol- 
lars and  percents,  of  U.S,  Government 
budget  outlays  on  the  Federal  funds 
basis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 


TA3LE  2      FUNCTIONAL  BREAKDOWN  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  ON  THE  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BASIS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1971   1973 

lAmounts  in  millions  of  dallarsl 


1971  (actual)  1972  (estimate)       1973  (estimate) 


1971  (actual)         1972  (estimate)       1973  (estimate) 


Function 


Percent 

of  total 

Amount     budget    Amount 


r  la 


onai  defense J77,  562        47,48 

resDu  rces 36,  698 

Education  and  manpower 7,844 

Health 8.735 

income  security  11617 

Vetefans  t)enefit$  and  services.      9, 502 

cal  resources 18.  359 

Agr  culture  and  rural 

development 

Natural  resources 

Commerce  and  transportation- 
Community  development  and 

n:3tor/     ....  3.357         2.05 


5  097 
2  708 
7  197 

3.357 


2. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

5. 
11 

3 
1 
1 


J78,  17S 

45.  035 

9.252 

10.014 
15,018 
10  751 
22  771 

7.346 
4.368 
7.018 

4.  039 


Percent 
of  total 
budget 


42.83 
24.67 

5.07 
5.  49 
8.23 
5  89 
12.48 

4.02 
2,39 
3.85 

2.21 


Percent 

of  total 

Amount       budget 


Function 


Percent 

of  total 

Amount      budget 


Amount 


Percent  Percent 

of  total  ot  total 

budget    Amount        budget 


$78.  457 

46,  187 

10.  405 

9.864 

14,268 
11.650 
20,  500 

6  892 
2,442 
6.322 

4  844 


42.00 
24.73 
5.57 
5.23 
7.64 
6,24 
10.98 

3.69 
1.31 
3.38 

2.59 


Interest J19.  612        11.98  $20,070 

International  affairs  and  finance..  .      3.100          1.89  3.970 

S.-;ace  research  and  teclinology.       .      3.382         2.07  3.182 

General  government    4,838         2.96  5,515 

General  revenue  sharing 2.  250 

Alla*ances  for- 

Pay  raises  (including  Depart- 
ment of  Defense) 250 

Contingencies 300 

Total  Federal  funds  budget 

outlays 163  651            100  182,519 


1.00 

$21,164 

11.33 

2.18 

3.853 

2,06 

1./4 

3,193 

1.71 

3.V 

7.156 

3.83 

1.23 

5.000 

2.68 

0.14 

775 

0.41 

0.16 

500 

0.27 

100     186. 784 


100 


Source  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Budget  documents  of  the  U.S.  Government  lor  fiscal  year  1973. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  administration  has 
projected  a  $25.5  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 
yeir  1973.  Last  year  the  estimated  defi- 
cit was  $11.6  billion  and  is  now  expected 
to  be  $38.8  billion.  These  figures  are  on 
th ;  basis  of  the  unified  budget  and  are 
misleading.  In  the  unified  budget,  sur- 
pluses in  trust  fimds  are  used  to  offset 
deicits  in  Federal  funds,  but  these  trust 
fuids  are  not  owned  by  the  Government 
anl  do  not,  in  reality,  decrease  the  deficit 
as  the  unified  budget  leads  us  to  believe. 
Pr  or  to  fiscal  year  1969.  the  budget  was 
ba  ;ed  on  Federal  f imds,  with  trust  funds 
separate.  The  Federal  funds  budget  rep- 
resents income  and  expenditures  of  the 
Gcvernment  and  any  deficit  resulting 
when  the  expenditures  exceed  income. 
To  add  trust  funds  is  to  distort  the  fiscal 
piqture. 

know  this  is  done  and  authorised  by 
laii,  and  we  passed  a  law  on  it  in  1969, 
or  just  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1969.  and 


I  am  not  trying  to  discredit  this  admin- 
istration or  that  one,  or  this  Congress  or 
that  Congress.  I  am  just  talking  about 
the  conditions  in  which  we  are  operating 
and  which  I  think  are  misleading.  The 
people  do  not  imderstand  it.  It  is  not 
called  to  their  attention  enough.  We  just 
know  that  when  we  put  surpluses  from 
trust  fimds  that  have  been  set  aside  in 
a  trust  nature  for  special  fimds  into  the 
general  so-called  unified  budget  and 
thereby  decrease  the  red  ink  and  the 
deficits  that  would  otherwise  be  there. 
it  just  should  not  be  permitted,  much 
less  reqtiired  by  law.  because  it  does  not 
present  the  true  picture. 

The  Federal  funds  budget  deficit — the 
true  deficit — for  fiscal  year  1972  will  be 
$44.7  billion,  as  compared  to  the  imified 
budget  deficit  of  $38.8  billion.  The  real 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  estimated 
at  $36,2  billion,  $10.7  biUion  more  than 
the  $25,5  billion  the  administration  is 


talking  about,  although  the  administra- 
tion, in  its  presentation  of  the  budget  in 
its  printed  form,  pointed  out  what  the 
deficit  would  be  in  the  true  budget  figure. 

The  $36.2  billion  figure,  regrettably 
is  undoubtedly  low. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  predicted 
that  it  could  go  at  least  as  high  as  $45 
billion  for  fiscal  1973.  On  the  Federal 
funds  basis,  we  have  had  a  deficit  every 
year  since  fiscal  year  1954  except  fiscal 
years  1956.  1957,  and  1960.  The  deficits, 
though,  have  never  been  as  staggering  as 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  is 
making  a  vitally  important  point,  in 
pointing  out  that  the  proper,  appropriate, 
and  fair  way  to  talk  about  this  budget 
and  the  deficit  in  the  budget  is  in  terms 
of  the  federal  funds  budget. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out,  that  is  really  the  figure  that 
should  be  used  in  determining  just  how 
severe  these  deficits  are. 

But  T  would  like  to  point  out  that 
whether  you  take  the  Federal  funds 
budget,  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  think 
should  be  taken,  or  whether  you  take  it 
on  a  imified  budget  basis,  or  whether 
you  take  the  full  employment  budget 
basis,  which  is  a  new  concept — regardless 
of  whether  you  take  any  one  of  those 
three  concepts,  you  have,  for  the  fiscal 
year  we  are  now  in,  a  smashing  deficit 
tmder  every  single  one  of  them. 

Even  under  the  full  employment  budg- 
et, which  the  administration  presented 
as  its  Utopian  budget,  one  that  would 
certainly  be  balanced,  the  fiscal  officials 
now  admit  that  the  full  employment 
budget  will  be  unbalanced  to  the  extent 
of  $8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972,  which 
we  are  now  in.  and  I  might  add  that  for 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  even  on  a  full 
employment  basis,  it  will  not  be 
balanced. 

They  do  not  expect  full  employment. 
They  expect  4-percent  unemployment. 
There  is  now  5.9-percent  unemployment. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  has  said 
that  possibly  by  the  end  of  the  year  they 
might  get  it  down  to  5-percent  unem- 
ployment, which  means  that  in  actuality, 
this  so-called  full  employment  budget 
will  not  be  balanced,  and  they  admit  that 
today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  very 
important  contribution  of  that  point,  and 
I  thank  him  for  the  work  that  he  does  in 
his  committee  assignments.  We  have  him 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  where 
he  practices  what  he  preaches  here.  He 
is  also  a  valuable  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  has  contributed  greatly 
toward  creating  a  trend  in  sounder  fiscal 
affairs  for  our  Nation. 

I  am  not  pointing  the  finger  at  anyone. 
I  realize  how  difficult  this  matter  is.  The 
budget,  I  think,  has  gotten  almost  un- 
manageable. We  have  gone  into  one  pro- 
gram after  another,  trying  to  cure  all  the 
ills  of  everyone  and  the  whole  country  by 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  cannot 
be  done.  We  have  got  to  draw  a  halt,  stop 
and  examine  where  we  are  going  and  how 
fast  we  are  going,  and  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it.  And  I  will  wind  up  by  say- 
ing that  fiscal  responsibility  and  fiscal 
discipline  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  in  Congress  and  those  in  the 
executive  branch  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  elected  officials  of  the  people 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  have  to 
create  some  of  this  sentiment  and  get 
the  facts  to  the  people. 

Ml-.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  is  now  $430  billion.  It  be- 
gan in  1917  at  $11  billion  and  has  been 
increased  by  amendment  54  times,  with 
the  largest  increase  since  World  War  II 
occurring  last  year.  The  purpose  of  the 
'lebt  ceiling  is  to  put  a  restraint  on  spend- 
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ing.  If  it  does  not  accomplish  that  task — 
and  it  carmot  if  we  continue  to  in- 
discriminately raise  the  ceiling — the 
limit  serves  no  purpose.  It  opens  the 
door  to  a  continued  pattern  of  excessive 
spending. 

If  a  rigid  debt  ceiling  is  maintained, 
it  forces  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  to  more  closely 
evaluate  which  programs  should  be 
funded,  and,  on  a  broader  scale,  to 
evaluate  the  whole  pattern  and  philosphy 
of  our  spending. 

If  we  continue  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling, 
which  in  effect  removes  any  control  on 
Government  spending,  we  v\ill  have  to 
pay  the  price  in  increased  infiation  or  in- 
creased taxes  or  a  combination  of  these 
two  imdesirable  results.  Either  result  or 
a  combination  will  tend  to  depress  the 
economy.  Then  if  we  follow  the  course  of 
inflation  which  we  have  over  the  past 
several  years,  the  prices  of  American 
goods  will  continue  to  increase  on  the 
domestic   market. 

Prices  of  American  goods  on  the  inter- 
national market  would  also  be  affected, 
with  the  disagreeable  result  of  a  further 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade.  When  the 
prices  of  American  goods  increase  on  the 
domestic  market,  the  prices  must  also  in- 
crease on  the  international  market.  Ob- 
viously, tills  places  American  goods  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  may  even  have  the  ef- 
fect here  in  the  United  States  of  con- 
sumers favoring  imports  over  American 
IJroducts.  The  probable  effects  would  be 
to  intensify  the  imbalance  in  our  trade 
and  international  payments  position  and 
to  erode  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar,  which  could  lead  to  renewed  pres- 
sure to  devalue  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
been  trying  to  meet  this  problem,  I  think 
they  have  taken  some  good  steps,  and 
have  had  some  success  in  it,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  solve  the  problem  by 
merely  partly  meeting  those  conditions, 
when  we  go  airily  along  our  way  and  in- 
crease repeatedly  these  growing  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  accept  all 
these  deficits — deficit  spending,  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  trade,  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments — casually.  Responsible 
action  must  be  taken  to  reverse  this  trend 
of  uncurtailed  spending  and  concom- 
mitant  imcurtailed  deficits.  As  I  see  it, 
the  first  positive  action  is  to  refuse  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling.  Then,  we  must  curb 
excessive  and  unnecessary  spending.  I 
have  stated  that  I  will  take  an  imusual- 
ly  close  and  critical  look  at  the  defense 
budget  this  year.  That  should  be  done 
in  every  phase  of  Government  spending. 
Mr.  President,  the  key  word  for  1972  and 
the  future  economic  stability  of  this 
coimtry  should  be  fiscal  discipline 

I  know  we  cannot  look  in  every  single 
fiscal  year  and  say  that  at  all  hazards 
the  budget  must  be  balanced  at  all  costs. 
Some  exceptions  have  been  made  for 
various  reasons. 

It  is  the  trend  that  distiu-bs  me.  Few 
of  us  here  now  think  or  talk  about  huge 
expenditures.  There  is  not  enough  effort 
made  to  balance  the  budget.  When  we  do 
make  reductions  in  a  program.  It  is 
frankly  stated  that  the  purpose  is  to 
take  the  money  away  from  one  program 
and  give  It  to  some  other  program. 
Seldom  do  we  propose  a  reduction  for 


the  purpose  of  saving  the  money,  and 
trying  to  hold  down  expenses  and  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Further,  we  continue  to  paiss  bills  that 
call  for  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  exiienditures  without  any  proper  con- 
sideration of  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
money,  or  when,  or  how  the  funds  can 
be  paid. 

The.se  things  are  just  not  seriously  con- 
sidered any  more,  and  not  debated 
enough  any  more.  I  remember  the  time 
when  they  were  debated  here,  and  you 
could  not  casually  just  put  even  $1  mil- 
lion, much  le.ss  S50  million.  SlOO  million, 
or  $500  million,  into  an  amendment  and 
get  u  passed. 

Thus,  the  deficits  continue  to  mount, 
and  year  after  year  the  sum  is  added  to 
the  national  debt,  thixs.  creating'  inflation 
and  other  problems  for  the  future. 

Some  day,  someone  el.se  will  have  to 
pay.  and  have  to  pay  with  compound  m- 
terest.  There  are  limits  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  agree  with  about  90  percent 
of  what  he  has  said.  I  agree  that  we  have 
been  extravagant  as  a  people.  We,  as  a 
Congress,  have  voted  money  that  we  did 
not  have.  As  he  said,  54  times  since  the 
debt  limit  was  written  into  the  law  in 
1917,  we  have  raised  it.  We  have  had  to 
raise  it.  And  we  have  to  raise  it  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  things.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  self-discipline,  either  down- 
town in  the  administration  or  up  here  on 
the  Hill,  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  live  within  the  expected  revenues; 
and  we  are  talking  about  the  process 
which  was  set  up  in  1917,  under  which 
we  permit  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  bills 
we  have  created. 

Prior  to  1917,  it  was  necessar>-  for  the 
Treasury  to  come  to  Conpres.'^  every 
time  it  wanted  to  issue  a  new  bond  i.-^sue. 
and  Congress  was  spending  much  of  its 
time  passing  bond  issues.  In  Uie  middle 
of  1917,  3  months  after  we  got  into  World 
War  I,  tlie  Ti-easury  and  the  administra- 
tion and  Congi-ess  realized  that  in  time 
of  war  you  have  to  be  free  to  finance  the 
cost  of  war,  and  sometimes  you  have  to 
do  it  ver\-  quickly. 

Having  determined  that,  as  a  matter 
of  operational  convenience,  the  Treasury 
should  be  freed  from  this  resix)nsibility 
to  come  to  Congress  every  time  it  had  to 
issue  new  bonds  or  notes.  Congress  put 
into  its  bill  a  figure  approximately  50 
percent  higher  than  the  highest  amount 
that  Congress  thought  the  Treasury- 
would  need,  and  nobody  expected  the 
Treasury  to  bump  against  that  debt 
ceiling.  In  World  War  I  It  wa.s  not  much 
of  a  problem.  World  War  II  wa^  more 
of  a  problem,  of  com-se,  and  it  became 
necessar>-  to  change  that  ceiling  on  nu- 
merous occasions. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
shared  the  belief  that  the  way  to  control 
the  cost  of  Coveniment  was  to  enforce 
the  debt  ceilinp.  But  I  realized  ver>"  soon 
that  this  had  ab.^olutely  no  effect  on  the 
process  of  appropriation  We  appropri- 
ate as  we  go  along,  without  any  con.sld- 
ation  of  the  total  amount  of  money 
we  will  appropriate.  We  do  not  say  to 
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selves,  "We  are  going  to  spend  $200 

ion  this  year,  and  when  we  get  up  to 

point,  we  will  stop,"  because  along 

way  we  get  many  new  and  expensive 

s.  and  as  a  result,  we  have  programs 

at  the  end  of  the  year  that  were 

covered  in  the  President's  budget. 

unlike  most  State  legislatures,  we 

never  bound  ourselves  to  a  limit  on 

and    unlike    all    State 

slatures,  since  the  Federal  Govern- 

t  is  sovereign  and  can  create  money, 

are  not  bound  to  stop  appropriating 

n  it  looks  as  though  the  limit  is  near. 

is  never  a  happy  event  for  Congress 

;n  it  faces  the  debt  ceiling,  as  it  has 

38  times  with  54  changes  in  the  debt 

mg.   It  always  reminds  us  that   the 

.'ernment    is    spending    beyond    its 

and  we  are  suddenly  concerned 

it.   and   we   are   looking   for   the 

wer.  The  hard  answer  is  to  stop  ap- 

The  easy  answer  is  to  say, 

won't  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  Then 

Government  will  bump  its  head,  and 

it  can't  spend  any  more  money.  " 
read  into  the  Record  a  moment  ago 
things  that  would  happen  if  the  Gov- 
ern found  it.self  imable  to  meet  its 
:5.  Let  me  repeat  some  of  them, 
savings  bond  program  would  grind 
quick  halt.  Tlie  Government  could 
replace  the  weekly  bills  it  sells  and 
which   It   operates   its   current   pro- 
.  It  would  very  quickly  exhaust  its 
balance,  and  from  that  point  on.  it 
not  pay  its  bills.  Let  us  say  it  could 
pay   all   its   bills.   Then   somebody 
have  to  decide  which  bills  would 
be  paid,  or  somebody  would  have  to 
;de  whether  to  pav  pro  rata,  and  that 
interesting  complication. 
re  is  another  angle  that  most  peo- 
do  not  realize.  Billions  of  the  Federal 
are  held  abroad.  We  have  been  en- 
raging   our    friends    abroad    to    buy 
•ican  securities.  Government  securt- 
and  thus  absorb  or  soak  up  the  dol- 
that   have   been   going   abroad    in 
-increasing  volume  since  the  end  of 
Id  War  II. 

reason   why  we  had  to  increase 

price  of  gold  the  other  day  and  thus 

ilue  the  dollar  is  that  so  many  dol- 

have  gone  abroad,  and  some  of  them 

held   in   the    form   of   Govemment 

urities,  Govemment  bonds.  What  are 

friends  abroad  going  to  think  of  us 

we  have  to  say  to  them,  ''Gentle- 

we   can't   redeem   these   bonds   of 

because  in  order  to  do  it,  we  would 

to  issue  new  bonds  to  somebody 

and  under  the  law  now,  we  carmot 

any  new  bonds"? 

one  thinks  the  United  States  is  in  a 
tion  of  weakness  abroad  today,  think 
that  position  would  be  if  we  al- 
■d  ourselves  to  get  into  the  condition 
^hich  we  had  to  say  that  the  Treasury 
no  longer  pay  our  debts  and  it  can 
onger  borrow  the  money  with  which 
ay  them. 

large  deficit  which  we  have  heard 

ussed  so  freely  this  morning,  the  cur- 

deflcit.   is   attributable   more   to  a 

in    revenue    from    the    sagging 

rather    than    from    excessive 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Budget 

!ctor  Shultz  testified  before  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Finance  that  appropriations 
voted  by  Congress  were  approximately 
the  same  in  total  as  those  requested  by 
the  administration. 

If  we  were  really  logical  and  rational 
people  in  this  situation,  we  would  talk 
about  increasing  taxes;  but  that  is  not 
popular  in  an  election  year.  Very  few  of 
us  would  have  the  courage  to  suggest  it. 
So.  naturally,  we  go  on  doing  what  the 
Government  has  done  since  the  begin- 
ning and  what  it  has  done  very  generally 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We  go  into 
the  market  and  borrow  enough  addi- 
tional money  to  cover  the  difference. 

Neverthele.ss,  each  time  a  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  is  presented,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues want  to  express  their  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  voting  against  the  debt 
limit.  I  did  it  myself  a  time  or  two,  until 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  came  to  realize  the  respon- 
sibility we  have.  In  my  judgment,  while 
that  sort  of  action  may  be  a  kind  of 
emotional  cathartic  and  may  make  us 
feel  better  and  may  make  us  feel  that 
we  have  said  what  we  have  to  say  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  reduced  co.sts 
of  govemment.  we  go  right  on  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  appropriations  process, 
which  is  the  real  key  to  this  situation. 

After  the  money  has  been  committed, 
by  Passing  appropriation  bills,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  should  not  be  put  in  the 
position  where  it  has  to  say  to  its  credi- 
tors. "We  are  very  sorry  that  the  Federal 
Government  authorized  the  sale  you 
have  made  to  it,  but  it  has  not  given  us 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  it."  If  there 
are  insufficient  taxes,  as  there  are  in  the 
present  economy,  then  tlie  only  recour.se 
is  to  borrow,  and  when  we  borrow  we 
increase  the  debt  and  bump  our  heads 
against  the  ceiling.  That  is  what  H.R. 
12910  is  all  about. 

Actually,  if  we  were  to  get  through  the 
expenses  and  the  deficits  we  know  we  are 
facing  in  the  fiscal  year  1973,  the  debt 
ceiling  should  be  increased  $50  billion 
because  before  the  end  of  the  year  that 
is  what  we  are  going  to  face.  But  the 
House,  in  its  wisdom,  chose  to  increase 
it  S20  billion  and  the  Senate  bill  provides 
for  the  same  increase,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  by  the  first  of  July  we  must 
come  back  here  asain  and  talk  abcut 
another  increase.  Otherwise  we  will  then 
face  the  same  crisis. 

Now  I  very  much  enjoyed  the  point  of 
view  of  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr.  Stennis  ' ,  who  is  truly  my  friend 
and  this  is  not  just  the  usual  Senate 
blarney.  He  said.  "Let  iis  not  pa.ss  this 
bill  today  and  then  we  can  act  quickly  to 
do  what  we  have  to  dc." 

Well,  what  we  have  to  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  lift  the  debt  ceiling.  Whether 
we  do  it  today  or  as  a  gesture  do  not  do 
it  today  but  come  bac  k  next  week  and  do 
it,  in  any  event,  it  ha.s  to  be  done.  It  is 
the  only  way  we  can  solve  the  problem 
unless,  of  course,  the  Senate  is  willing 
to  take  the  ceiling  off  entirely,  I  doubt 
that  we  are  ready  'or  tiiat. 

We  go  on  believing  that  the  debt  ceil- 
ing is  a  discipline.  It  is  not  a  discipline. 
The  fact  that  we  have  had  to  raise  it  or 
to  change  it  54  times  indicates  that.  It  is 


a  process  which  was  set  in  motion  to  re- 
lieve Congress  from  the  responsibility  of 
passing  on  every  new  bond  issue. 

As  I  have  stated,  if  we  pass  this  bill 
today,  or  if  we  defeat  it  and  then  come 
back  next  week  and  then  pass  it.  we 
know  we  have  to  face  the  same  thing 
with  a  request  for  additional  authority 
in  Jime. 

I  understand  that  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasurj',  over  the  years,  have  called  this 
process  their  "armual  flagellation,"  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  come  up  here 
in  order  to  continue  to  carry  out  their 
constitutional  responsibility.  They  are 
pretty  well  beaten  over  the  head  for  the 
things  for  which  they  have  no  respon- 
sibility and  for  a  situation  which  they 
cannot  control. 

As  much  satisfaction  as  I  think  we 
can  get  out  of  saying  that  it  is  wrong 
to  run  deficits,  and  it  is  too  bad  we  are 
in  this  situation,  I  am  going  to  end  what 
I  have  to  say  by  reciting  a  story  that  I 
told  in  the  Finance  Committee.  It  is  a 
good  story.  It  fits  a  lot  of  situations  but  I 
think  it  fits  this  one  perfectly. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  take  you  back  to 
the  old  days  of  the  open  saloon,  with  a 
long  bar,  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon  is 
up  at  the  cash  register  and  the  bartender 
is  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  with 
one  ciistomer. 

The  bartender  yells  down  to  the  pro- 
prietor, "Is  Wallace  Bennett  good  for  a 
glass  of  beer?" 

The  proprietor  replies,  "Has  he  had 
it?" 

The  bartender  says,  "Yes." 

Then  the  proprietor  says,  "He  Is  good 
for  it." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  the  deficits 
and  the  situation  now  is  that  we  have  got 
to  be  good  for  them.  We  have  got  to  face 
up  to  the  situation  that  we  ourselves  have 
created.  I  cannot  believe  the  Senate  will 
reject  this.  They  never  have.  Because,  in 
the  end,  I  think  they  realize  that  the 
consequences  are  very  serious. 

I  hope  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
think  that  they  will  feel  better  if  they 
have  a  chance  to  "flagellate"  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  enjoy  themselves. 
But  we  hope  that  when  we  come  to  the 
vote,  the  minority  of  the  Senate  will  real- 
ize that  we  have  had  our  "beer"  and  we 
must  be  good  for  it. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <S.  979 1  to  extend  the 
act  of  September  30,  1965,  as  amended 
by  the  acts  of  July  24,  1968,  and  October 
13.  1970.  relating  to  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  by  removing  the  termi- 
nation date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimlcated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
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March  1,  1972,  the  President  kad  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  7.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1857.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Joint  reeolu- 
tlon  establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended;   and 

S.  3122.  An  Act  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  through  June  30,  1972,  and  others 
through  April  30,  1972. 


Year : 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nelson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  aie 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

TEMPORARY     INCREASE     IN      THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12910)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

PRIVILEGE    OP    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12910  the  follow- 
ing tliree  staff  members  may  be  present 
on  the  floor;  Nathan  Hayward,  Edward 
Barber,  and  Robert  Davenport. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  at  a  later 
time  I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  12910.  I  wish  to  speak  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  on  the 
issue  of  the  President's  request  for  an 
increase  in  the  authorized  ceiling  of  this 
Nation's  Federal  debt. 

Prior  to  1917.  Congress  was  required 
to  approve  every  issue  of  Federal  notes 
and  bonds,  in  essence,  acting  as  a  brake 
on  the  Government's  outlays.  But  an 
amendment  to  the  Liberty  Bond  Act  dur- 
ing World  War  I  gave  the  Treasury  lee- 
way to  borrow  up  to  specified  amounts, 
at  that  time  $7.5  billion  in  bonds  and 
S4  billion  in  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness— Treasury  notes. 

But  as  my  distinguished  colleague  Mr. 
Bennett  has  aptly  pointed  out  on  many 
occasions.  Congress  has  acted  54  times 
since  then  to  adjust  this  limit  upward. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing table— which  shows  the  legal  debt 
limit  from  1917  to  1971— be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Table   I. — Authorized   Debt   Ceiling 
[Dollars  in  billions] 

Authorized 
^'^ar:  ceiling 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1921 
1929 
1931 
1934 
1935 
1938 
1939 
1940 


$4 
8 
10 
14 
24 
28 
38 
38 
45 
45 
49 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1969 
1970 
1971 


Authorized 
ceihng, 

$65 

125 

210 

260 

.-  300 

275 

281 

281 

278 

288 

295 

293 

- 298 

300 

309 

324 

328 

— 330 

365 

377 

395 

430 


Source:  Library  of  Congress  Research  Serv- 


ice. 

Mr.  ROTH.  As  one  can  readily  see, 
this  has  not  been  a  ver>-  sturdy  roof.  It 
reminds  me  more  of  a  floating  lid.  which 
has  risen  over  time  as  the  Federal  debt 
has  swelled.  And  now  in  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  that  we  impose  another 
temporarj'  increase  to  $450  billion,  which, 
according  to  the  Treasury's  testimony, 
will  last  only  until  the  end  of  this  June. 
The  question  then.  Mr.  President,  is 
just  how  effective  this  statutory-  provi- 
sion has  been,  or  can  be.  The  ceiling's 
original  purpose  was  to  impose  a  measure 
of  discipline  on  the  Federal  budget.  It  was 
designed  to  control  the  Government's 
ability  to  spend  by  balancing  its  ability 
to  borrow  against  its  inclination  to  tax. 
I  think  my  colleagues  here  will  agree 
this  has  been  a  very  lax  disciplinarian. 
In  large  part  this  results  because  the 
amoimt  we  must  borrow  is  determined  by 
a  complex  set  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions and  Executive  decisions,  over  which 
the  Treasury  has  little  or  no  control. 
These  spending  actions  have  been  made 
without  due  regard  for  the  ceiling  as  a 
permanent  fixture.  In  short,  we  have 
come  to  accept  its  upward  mobility  as  a 
fact  of  budgetary'  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  appropriate  to  note  that 
the  debt  ceiling  has  been  used,  in  part, 
as  a  political  lever.  Both  parties,  under 
many  administrations,  have  threatened 
inaction  or  delayed  consideration  on  nec- 
essary increases  in  order  to  exert  influ- 
ence in  other  areas.  But  these  delay  tac- 
tics have  certainly  helped  to  change  tlie 
nature  of  the  debt  limit  from  its  intended 
use  as  an  important  instrument  of  Fed- 
eral fiscal  policy. 

Today,  though,  in  the  face  of  a  S20 
billion  request  for  added  debt  capacity, 
our  country  faces  the  largest  Federal 
deficit  since  World  War  II.  I  need  not  re- 
count all  the  figures,  but  a  glance  at  the 
budget  document  shows  just  how  quickly 
outlays  have  risen  in  the  past  10  years 
and  how  tax  revenues  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  larger  and  more  expensive 
Federal  programs. 

I  think  this  point  becomes  clearer  by 
looking  at  a  table  which  shows  the  re- 
lationship between  total  Federal  spend- 
ing and  total  revenues.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  II  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  II 
IDollsn  in  billions) 


Fiscal  year 


Total 
receipts 


Total 
outlays 


Receipts 

as  a  percent 

ot  outlays 


1961.. 

1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1%7.. 
;968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
19721. 
1973'. 


$94.4 

J97.8 

96.5 

99.7 

106.8 

93.5 

106.6 

111.3 

94.1 

112.7 

118.9 

94.6 

116,8 

118.4 

98.5 

130.9 

134.7 

97.0 

149.6 

158.2 

94.1 

153.7 

178.3 

86.2 

187.8 

184.5 

97.4 

193.7 

196.6 

97.9 

188.3 

211.4 

89.3 

197.8 

236.6 

83.4 

220.8 

246.3 

89.5 

■  Estimates. 

Source:  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  it  seems  to 
me  the  only  credible  way  to  deal  with  tins 
problem  of  burgeoning  outlays  is  to  face 
It  with  legislation  putting  a  firm  ceil- 
ing on  expenditui-es.  one  that  cannut  be 
pierced  even  by  uncontrollable  programs 
which  are  admittedly  difficult  to  fore- 
cast. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  not  shown 
the  willingness  to  achieve  the  same  disci- 
plined goal  by  indicating  unwillingness 
to  increase  the  debt  ceilmg.  This  index 
has  been  far  too  easily  adjusted  upward. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  effectively  curtail  spending  in  fis- 
cal year  1973.  And  I  was  truly  gratified 
to  receive  the  support  of  48  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  motion. 

I  intend  at  a  later  time  to  offer  my 
limited  spending  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  administration's  request  for  a  new 
debt  ceiling.  We  cannot  expect  any  debt 
ceiling  to  last  long  if  FtKleral  outlays  ore 
not  kept  in  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  vote  for  any 
increase  in  this  coimtry's  debt  limit  un- 
less we  have  a  firm  grip  on  its  expendi- 
tures, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  to  withhold  their  sup- 
port for  more  debt  capacity  until  we 
have  addressed  the  real  source  of  this 
requirement  and  enacted  a  fixed  limita- 
tion on  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  ^y.  l  view  this 
legislation  as  ol  the  most  critical  im- 
portance that  deserves  the  careful  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  this  dis- 
tmguLshed  body  I  think  the  importance 
of  a  spending  limitation  has  been  under- 
;  cored  on  several  occa,sions  by  important 
members  of  this  administration. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  a 
number  of  these  statements.  The  first  is 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  President 
and  issued  on  January  24,  1972.  Tlie 
President  said: 

The  budget  I  sent  to  the  Congress  requires 

spendiijg  more  than  we  will  collect  In  taxes. 

It  will  be  a  Job-creating  budget  and  a 
iion-i:iflatlonary  budget  only  if  spending  Is 
Mmited  to  the  amount  the  tax  system  would 
produce  if  the  economy  were  operating  at 
iuU  employment. 

Those  who  Increase  spending  beyond  that 
amount  will  be  responsible  for  causing  more 
inflation. 

It  is  vital  that  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress  act  together  to  stop  raids  on 
the  Treasury  which  would  trleper  another 
inflationary  spiral. 

In  submitting  this  budget  I  am  therefore 
urging  the  Congress,  before  It  considers  any 
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■opriation  bills,  to  enact  a  rigid  celling 
outlays  that  will  prevent  the  government 
m  spending   more   than   the   $246   billion 

e.ited  In  this  budget.  That  ceiling  on 
lei.ditures  should  apply  equally  to  the 
gres.s  and  to  the  E.xecutive  Branch 
'e  urger.tly  need  an  absolute  limit  on 
?rn.Tient  spending.  Only  thus  can  we  end 
ation,  stabilize  the  tconomy  and  provide 
loyment  and  real  prosperity  for  all. 

r.  President,  as  I  have  indicated  by 
reddi:ig  the  specific  language  of  the  Pres- 
ident, he  stands  strongly  behind  the  need 
an    absolute   hmit   on   Government 
spending.  As  he  rightly  says,  if  we  are  to 
inflation  and  stabilize  the  economy, 
imperative  that  this  Congress  have 
courage  and   the  self-discipline   to 
a  limitation  that  applies  equally  to 
Itself  and  to  the  executive  branch  on 
ernment  spending. 

President,  we  have  also  had  a  num- 

of  statements  made  before  various 

cortmittees  on  the  need  for  a  debt  limit 

.•ell  as  the  need  for  a  spending  limita- 
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t  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  a 

«ment  by  the  Honorable  John  B. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
before  the  Senate  Committee 

Finance,  Monday,  Februar>-  28.  1972, 

0  a.m.: 

Chairman  and  Members  of  this  disttn- 

guUhed  Committee: 

>ur  Committee  Is  familiar  with  the  gen- 

outUne  of  the  sub.'ect   to   be  discussed 

today  and  I  will  therefore  keep  mv  state- 
t  as  brief  as  possible, 

J  temporary  debt  limit  of  .$430  billion 
h    the   Congress   last    yerir   provided   the 

ury  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Anticipating 

for  an  increase  in  Treasury  borrov.-ing 

orlty,  I  appeared  on  January  31  before 

House   Ways   and    Means   Committee    'o 

est   th.it  the   temparary   debt   celling   be 

ased    by    $50    billion    to    $480    bifllo-i 

gh  June  30,  1973.  On  the  basis  of  our 

Ions,   this   Increase   would  have   been 

uate  to  meet  our  requirements  through 

1973. 

February  9,  the  House  passed  H.R.  12910 
h  provides  for  a  520  billion  temporary 
ase   In   the   debt   limit    to   .$450    billion 

gh  June  30,   1972.  Although  the  House 

resentatlves  did  not  approve  our  re- 

t  for  the  larger  $50  billion  Increase,  H.R, 

0  will  meet  our  estimated  needs  through 

30  of  this  year.  It  Is  therefore  a  satis- 
iry  resolution  of  the  current  need,  as- 
ng  the  Congrss  wishes  to  deal  with  this 
er  again  before  mid  year.  We  therefore 
fically  request  that  your  Commlt'ee  and 
Se:::ate  act  as  a  matter  of  urgencv  to 
3ve  H.R.  12910  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the    temporary    debt    limit    to    $450 

:i  through  June  30.  1972. 

background  for  this  request,  the  Pres- 

s  budget  projects,  on  the  unified  budget 
.  a  deficit  of  ,S38,8  billion  for  fiscal  1972 
a  deficit  of  $25,5  billion  for  fiical   1973. 

se  are  huge  deficits  and  no  one  can  be 
y  about  them.  However,  Federal  budgets 

be  analyzed  In  the  context  of  economic 
Itions  and  national  objectives.  The  pace 
r  economic  growth,  while  now  substan- 
has  not  been  fast  enough  to  produce  the 
pd  reduction  In  unemployment.  Our  ob- 
■  e  therefore  Is  to  stimulate  economic 
:h — sustainable     economic     grou-th — In 

to  reduce  unemploym.ent.  while  at  the 

time  continuing  to  brake  Inflation. 

believe  that  the  spending  and  taxing 
ions  set  forth  In  the  budget  are  appro- 
e  In  the  light  of  present  circumstances 

objectives.    Moreover,    if    this    plan    is 
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carried  out  with  discipline  and  determina- 
tion, it  will  help  lead  to  an  Improved  budget 
position  as  we  achieve  our  national  goals. 

Our  fiscal  1972  budget  deficit,  projected  at 
$38  8  billion,  is  substantlallv  lusher  than  the 
original  estimate  of  $1 1,6 "  billion  made  in 
January  1971.  The  figures  represent  an  ad- 
ve.-se  swing  of  $27.2  billion.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  change — $19.8  bUUon  of  it— 
resu!t.s  from  a  .-hortfall  in  estimated  reve- 
nues. Som.e  of  this  shortfall,  $G.7  billion. 
reflects  tax  changes  not  contemplated  in  the 
budget  a  year  ago.  But  apart  from  the  con- 
sequences of  legislation,  our  economic  fore- 
cast for  calendar  1971 — on  which  the 'fiscal 
1972  budget  was  based— was  simply  too 
optimistic.  Total  GNP.  person.al  income  and 
corporate  profits  were  all  significantly  below 
forecast.  As  a  result,  tax  collecions  are  fall- 
ing short  in  most  categories  including  the 
big  Items:  personal  and  corporate  Income 
taxes 

On  the  expenditures  side,  wo  are  projecting 
In  the  current  fiscal  vear  expenditures  cf 
5236.6  billion  or  $7  4  billion  alx3ve  the  orig- 
inal  estimate. 

For  fiscal  1973,  we  are  estimating  outlavs 
of  $246.3  billion,  only  4'".  higher  than  this 
year.  .\i  the  same  time,  revenues  are  antici- 
pated to  rise  to  $220  8  billion,  which  results 
m  a  unified  budget  deficit  of  $25.5  billion. 
This  budget  will  return  us  to  a  "full 
employment"  balance.  In  other  words,  budg- 
et expenditures  are  set  at  a  level  which  is 
about  equal  lo  the  revenues  our  presen'  tax 
structure  would  produce  at  "full  employ- 
ment" of  our  economic  resources.  While 
actual  lull  employment  is  not  a  realistic 
expectation  for  fiscal  1973,  if  expenditures 
can  be  held  on  this  path,  the  deficit  will 
3h.-ink  as  the  economy  grows,  and  will  dis- 
appear when  we  fully  achWve  our  goals. 

The  size  of  the  debt  ceiling  increa.se 
needed  is  determined  not  only  by  the  results 
of  the  Unified  Budget  i  which  reflects  trans- 
actions with  the  general  public)  but  also  by 
the  amount  of  Treasury  debt  held  by  the 
Federal  trust  funds  and  other  Government 
agenc.es.  Since  the  trust  funds  are  m  sub- 
stantial surplus  and  therefore  acquiring 
Treasury  debt,  the  necessary  Increase  must 
be  in  excess  of  the  size  of  the  L^nlfled  Budget 
deflci-  Changes  in  the  debt  are  more  closelv 
re.lected  In  the  so-called  Federal  Funds 
Budget — which  excludes  the  operations  of 
the   trust;  fund.-. 

As  the  budget  document  shows,  the  Fed- 
eral fund  deficits  for  fiscal  1972  and  1973 
are  now  estimated  at  $44.7  billion  and  $36.2 
billion,  respectively.  As  shown  in  Tables  I 
and  II.  these  forecasts  can  be  translated  into 
estimated  Federal  debt  subject  to  limitation. 
On  the  assumption  of  a  constaiit  six  billion 
cash  balance,  our  peak  fiscal  1972  level  is 
S450  billion. 

For  this  reason,  H.R.  12910.  setting  a  new 
temporary  debt  limit  at  $450  bUllon  for  the 
period  through  June  30.  1972,  Is  fully  ac- 
ceptable to  us.  It  should  be  recognized'  that 
this  celling  provides  no  allowance  for  un- 
anticipated contingencies,  and  will  meet  our 
requirements  only  through  June  of  1972. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  consequences  for 
the  Nation  if  the  Treasury's  borrowing  capac- 
ity should  be  exhausted,  h.  failure  to  obtain 
an  Increase  In  the  debt  limit  will  In  a  verv 
short  time  force  us  to  move  to  costly  and 
uneconomic  expedients  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions, and  then  to  an  abrupt  cutting  off'of 
Goveriiment  expenditures.  As  responsible 
public  officials,  we  do  not  wish  to  contem- 
plate such  a  possibility.  Therefore,  as  our 
projections  indicate,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Senate  take  action  to  lift  the  debt  limit  in 
time  for  us  to  meet  our  early  March  bor- 
rowing requirements. 

In  the  context  of  this  review  of  our  debt 
situation,  I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  setting  an  effective  limit  on 


budget  expenditures.  It  Is  the  firm  policy  of 
this  Administration,  aa  enunciated  by  the 
President  in  his  Budget  Message  that  "Ex- 
cept In  emergency  conditions,  expenditures 
should  not  exceed  the  level  at  which  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  under  conditions 
of  full  employment."  This  concept  of  a  full 
employment  balance  was  central  to  the 
budget  decisions  for  fiscal  1973.  Its  meaning 
is  simple.  If  one  adheres  to  that  objective, 
our  deficits  will  disappear  as  the  slack  in 
the  economy  disappears. 

Success  in  this  effort  is  essential  if  our 
progress  against  inflation  is  not  to  b« 
Jeopardized.  The  result  can  and  will  be 
achieved  by  exercising  vigorous  restraint  on 
spending.  Our  deficits  must  be  reduced. 

I  believe  a  tight,  effective,  overall  limit  on 
expenditures,  binding  on  both  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress  would  help 
assure  that  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  in  previous  years  we  are 
furnishing  your  committee  with  updated 
statistical  tables  which  relate  Federal  Debt 
to  GNP,  private  debt,  population  and  prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  those  two  para- 
graphs are  worth  rereading,  becaiise  they 
are  very  pertinent  to  an  amendment  I 
propose  to  ofTer  at  a  later  time.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says: 

Success  in  this  effort  is  essential  if  our 
progress  against  inflation  Is  not  to  be 
Jeopardized.  The  result  can  and  will  be 
achieved  by  exercising  vigorous  restraint  on 
.spending.  Our  deficits  must  be  reduced. 

I  believe  a  tight,  effective,  overall  limit  on 
expenditures,  binding  on  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress  would  help  assure 
that  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  In  previous  years  we 
are  furnishing  your  committee  with  updated 
statistical  tables  which  relate  Federal  Debt 
to  GNP,  private  debt,  population  and  prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statistical  tables  supplied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  which  relate  the 
Federal  debt  to  the  GNP,  the  private 
debt,  population,  and  prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

T.ABLE  I      PUBLIC  DEBT  SUBJECT  TO  LIMITATION,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1972 

[In  billions  of  dollar;) 


Operating 
cash  balance 


Public  debt 
subject  to 
limitalion 


Actual: 

June  30,  1971.   . 

July  15,1971.... 

July  30, 1971.... 

Aug.  16,  1971... 

Aug.  31,  1971... 

Sept.  15,  1971   . 

Sept.  30,  1971  . 

Oct.  15,  1971     . 

Oct,  29.  1971 

Nov.  15,  1971 

Nov.  30,  1971 

Dec.  15,  1971  .. 

Dec.  31,  1971... 

Jan.  17,1972.... 

Jan,  31,1972... 

Feb,  15,1972.... 
Estimated: ' 

Feb  29, 1972.... 

Mar,  15,1972... 

Mar,  31,1972... 

Apr.  17,1972.... 

Apr.  28.1972.... 

May  15,  1972.... 

May  31,1972.... 

June  15,  1972... 

June  30. 1972... 


8.7 

399.5 

7.3 

407.3 

7.1 

406.6 

4.6 

410.8 

9.4 

415.9 

5.5 

416.2 

9.9 

413.6 

4.6 

413.9 

5.5 

413.3 

4.1 

416.5 

4.2 

416.0 

5.2 

422.2 

11.2 

425.5 

7.4 

426.4 

11.1 

424.2 

6.4 

425.7 

6.0 

426,1 

6.0 

433.6 

6.0 

431.6 

6.0 

440.3 

6.0 

432.3 

6.0 

440.8 

6.0 

442.1 

6.0 

450.0 

6.0 

443.4 

1  Based  on  constant  minimum  cash  balanca  of  $6,000,000,000 
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TABLE  ll.-ESTIMATED  PUBLIC  DEBT  SUBJECT  TO 
LIMITATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 

|ln  billions  of  dollars| 
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TABLE    III. ^BUDGET   RECEIPTS,   OUTLAYS    AND   SURPLUS 
OR  DEFICIT  (-)  BY  FUND 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 


6851 


Debt  with 

$6.0  cash 

balance 


With  $3.0 

margin  for 

contingencies 


1972: 

June  30.. 

July  17.. 

July  31.. 

Aug.  15.. 

Aup.  31.. 

Sept,  15. 

Sept,  29. 

Oct.  16.. 

Oct,  31.. 

Nov.  15.. 

Nov.  30.. 

Dec.15... 

Dec.  29.- 
1973: 

Jan. 15.. 

Jan.  31.- 

Feb, 15.. 

Feb.  28.. 

Mar.  16.. 

Mar.  30.. 

Apr.  16.. 

Apr.  30.. 

tHaylS.. 

May  31.. 

June  15.. 

June  29.. 


443.4 

446.4 

450.0 

453.0 

453-0 

456.0 

457.5 

460.5 

461.1 

464.1 

462.3 

465.3 

457.9 

460.9 

461.0 

464.0 

462.1 

463.1 

466.3 

469.3 

468.7 

471.7 

469.7 

472.7 

469.8 

472.8 

470.8 

473.8 

470.6 

473.6 

475.3 

478.3 

478.1 

481.1 

483.1 

486.1 

482.5 

485.5 

484.5 

487.5 

478.2 

481.2 

483.8 

486.8 

486.8 

489.8 

486.0 

489.0 

479.3 

482.3 

Fiscal  year 

1971 

actual 

1972 

estimated 

1973 
estimated 

Receipts: 
Trust  funds 
Federal  funds. . .     . 
Deduct  intragovern- 
mental  receipts... 

66.2 
133,8 

-11.6 

73.2 
137.8 

-13.1 

83.2 
150.6 

-13.0 

Total  unihed 
budget 

188.4 

197.8 

220.8 

Fiscal  year 

1971 

actual 

1972 

estimated 

1973 

estimated 

Outlays: 
Trust  funds 

Federal  funds 

Deduct  inlragovern- 
menlal  outlays. . 

59.3 
163.7 

-11.6 

67.2 
182.5 

-13.1 

72.5 
186.8 

-13.0 

Total  Unified 
budget 

211.4 

236.6 

246.3 

Budget  surplus  (-I-) 
or  deficit  (— ): 

Trust  funds 

Federal  funds 

+6.9 
-29.9 

+5.9 
-♦4.7 

+  10.7 
-36.2 

Total  unified 
budget .. 

-23.0 

-38.8 

-25.5 

TABLE  IV.-UNIFIED  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  OUTLAYS  AND  DEFICITS  (-).  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

|ln  billions  of  dollars! 


January  1971 
estimate 


Ctiange  to 

September 

1971 

estimate 


„     .  ,  Change  to 

Septerrbfi  Change  to  January  1972 

1971  January  1972  January  1972                    over 

estimate  estimate  estimate       January  1971 


Receipts 217.6  -13,1 

Outlays 229.2  +2.8 

Deficit(-) -11.6  -15.9 


204.5 
232.0 


-6.6 
-4.6 


197.8 
236.6 


-27.5 


-11.2 


-38.8 


Note;  Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 
Source;  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis. 

TABLE  V.-CHANGES  IN  ESTIMATES  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  RECEIPTS  FROM  JANUARY  1971    BUDGET  DOCUMl'iT 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


'  Change  in  capital  gains  tax  estimate. 

'  Before  the  effect  of  ADR. 

'  After  the  effect  of  ADR.  Before  the  effect  of  ADR,  the  estimate  would  be  $85,900,000,000. 


Note;  The  figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury,  OfTu-e  ol  Tax  Analysis. 


TABLE  VI.-COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  RECEIPTS,  AS  ESTIMATED  IN  JANUARY  1971  AND  IN  JANUARY  1972 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Change  to  January  1972  budget 


January    Economic 
1971       and  re- 
budget     estimate 


Legis- 
lation 


Other 


Total 


Individual  income  tax 93.7 

Corporation  income  tax. 36.7 

Employment  taxes  and  con- 
tributions   50.2 

Unemployment  insurance 4,2 

Contributions  for  other  in- 
surance and  retirement 3.2 

Excise  taxes. 17.5 

Estate  and  gilt  taxes 5.3 

Customs  duties 2.7 


-3.5 
-6.6 

-1.2 


-1.9 
-2.6 


'  -1.8 


+.2 
-.1 


-2.5 

■'+."5' 


+.2 
+.2 


-7.2 
-6.6 

-3.8 
+.2 

+.2 

-2.3 

-.1 

i-.5 


January 

1972 

budget 


86,5 
30.1 

46.4 
4.4 

3.4 
15.2 
5.2 
3.2 


Ctiange  to  January  1972  budget 


January    Economic 
1971       and  re- 
budget     estimate 


Legis- 
lation 


Other 


Total 


Miscellaneous  receipts 

Total  budget  receipts. .. 

Underlying  income  assump- 
tions, calendar  year  1971: 

GNP - 

Personal  income 

Corporate  profits  before 
tax 


1,065 
868 

198 


'  Change  in  capital  gains  tax  estimate. 

'  Before  the  effect  of  ADR. 

'After  the  effect  of  ADR.  Before  the  effect  of  ADR,  the  estimate  would  be  $85,900,000,000. 


Note:  The  figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 
Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury,  OtTce  ol  the  Tax  Analysis. 


-19.1 

+7.4 


-27.2 


January 

1971 

budget 

Change  to  September  estimate 

September 

1971 
estimate 

Cha 

ige  to  January 

1972  budget 

Economic 

and  re- 

estimate 

Legisla- 
tion 

Other 

Total 

Economic 

and  re- 

estimate 

Legisla- 
tion 

Other 

Total 

January 

1972 

budget 

Individual  income  tax 

93.7 
36.7 
50.2 

4.2  . 

3.2  .. 
17.5 

5.3 

2.7 

4.1  . 

-2.4 

-4.6 

-.8 

-1.3 
-2.2 

'  +0.7 

-3.0 
-6.8 
-2.5 

90.7 
29,9 
47.7 

4.2  . 

3,2  . 
15.2 

5.2  . 

4.3 

4.1  . 

-1.1 

-2.0 

-.4 

-0.6 
-:2.  2  ... 
-.9  ... 

'  -2.5 

■"+."2' 

+.2 

-4.2 
+.2 
-1.3 

Corporation  Income  tax 

86.5 

Employment  taxes  and  contributions 

Unemployment  insurance 

Contributions  for  other  insurance  and  retirement. 

-1.7  ... 

30. 1 

46.4 

<  4 

3.4 
15.2 

Excise  taxes 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

-.1 

-.1  .. 

-.1 

-2.2  ... 

-2.3 
-.1 

+1.6 

+.3 

-.3  ... 

Customs  duties 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

+1.7  ... 

+.1 

-1.2  ... 

-.2 

""-.'4" 

.-„.... 
-.6 

5.2 
3.2 

3.5 

Total  budget  receipts 

217.6 

-8.1 

-5.7 

+.7 

-13,1 

204.5 

-3.1 

-1.0 

-2.5 

-6.6 

197. « 

Underlying  income  assumptions,  calendar  year 
GNP 

1,065  .. 

1,C47 

Corporate  profits  before  tax 

'98  .. 

857 

— 

'  85 

January 

1972 

budget 


4.1   - 

-.2 

-.4 

-  6 

3  5 

217.6 

-11.2 

-6.7 

-1.8 

-19.7 

197  5 

1,047 
857 

<85 


61152 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
sk  unanimous  consent,  without  losing 
right  to  the  floor,  that  I  may  yield 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
Is  there  objection''  The  Chair  hears 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    GAMBRELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
the  distinguished  Senator   from 
aware  for  yielding  to  me  for  the  pur- 
of  speaking  to  trie  several  points 
liich  he  has  raised  this  morning. 

assume  that  everyone  recognizes  the 
isity  for  increasing  the  debt  limit. 
President  has  sent  us  a  budget  which 
isly  is   going   to  involve  spending 
money  than  we  have  to  spend  out 
revenues.  We  are  obviously  going  to 
ur  some  more  debts,  and  those  debts 
obviously  exceed  the  existing  debt 
lit.  So  I  would  say  that  the  passage  of 
debt  limit  bill  is  almost  perfunctory. 
"  hardly  worth  the  time  and  effort  of 
ing  hearing  records  and  a  lot  of 
ssion  and  debate.  What  we  are  really 
about  is  the  question  of  a  responsi- 
way  in  which  to  go  about  increasing 
debt  limit  from  year  to  year,  and 
liether  that  is  to  be  a  perfunctory  prac- 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of 
ry  congressional  session,  or  whether 
may  see  some  end  to  the  practice  over 
years,  sooner  or  at  least  later, 
i'ossibly,  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
practice  that  we  have  been  follow- 
conceming  debt  limits,  we  ought  to 
te  it  into  the  rules  that  no  other  busi- 
es may  be  taken  up  by  Congress  from 
r  to  year  until  after  they  have  in- 
•ed  the  national  debt  hmit  by  a  sum 
lent  to  pay  whatever  additional  debt 
y  be  incurred  by  Congress  during  its 
rent  session.  Then  we  would  not  have 
bother  with  the  normal  procedures, 
rings   and   one   thing  and  another, 
ich  just  result  in  our  increasing  the 
t  limit  anyway,  and  we  would  not  have 
hazard  to  overcome, 
would  hope  that  most  of  a':,  includ- 
the  President,  who  has  some  consid- 
ble  responsibility  in  this  area,  would 
to  initiate  a  program  for  terminat- 
this  process  at  some  reasonable  fu- 
time.  and  maybe,  in  some  millenium. 
■ing  off  some  of  the  debt.  But  that  is 
what    we   are    here    to    talk    about 
y. 

/hat  we  are  talking  about,  and  what 

issue  has  been  m  the  discussion  of 

matter  by  the  Hou.<^e  of  Represent - 

les  is.  are  we  going  to  face  up  to  fis- 

responsibility.  cr  are  we  simply  going 

let  th;s  year  go  past  without  doing 

■thing  about  if 

■"he    Senator     from     Delaware     'Mr, 

.  I  think  with  tlie  encouragement 

backing  of  the  admini^traiinn.  both 

year  and  again  thi-  year  has  intro- 

legislation  to  put  a  statutory  limit 

the  spending  of  the  Federal  Go%ern- 

t.  Why  that  should  be  a  matter  of 

t  concern  and  send  everyone  .scurrv- 

for  cover,  and  why  it  should  raise 

e  questions  and  cause  brow.s  to  wrln- 

and  a  sense  of  great  urgency  to  be 

about  it  I  do  not  know,  when  there 

s  to  be  no  urgency,  no  concern,  and 

desperation  about  increasing  the  debt 

It  any^-vhere  from  S30  to  S40  or  S50  bil- 
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The  Senator  from  Delaware,  in  good 

conscience,  and  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  administration  and.  I  might  say, 
witli  the  encouraeement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Dr.  Burns, 
who  testified  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Senat-e  Banking 
Committee  that  he  favored  legislation  of 
the  type  propo.sed  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — with  the  encouragement  of  all 
these  high  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  brought  the  question  of  a 
spending  limit  before  Congress.  I  think, 
and  I  believe  he  thinks — and  others  in 
this  body  also  think— that  we  should  deal 
with  tiiat  question  simultaneously  with, 
if  not  before,  the  quevStion  of  the  debt 
limit  itself. 

Of  course.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  strategy  of  the  administration 
is  or  what  the  strategy  of  the  leadership 
in  Congress  is.  I  would  hope  the  strategy 
would  be,  in  the  ultimate,  to  achieve  fis- 
cal responsibility,  I  do  not  see  that  in  a 
bill  which  merely  increases  the  public 
debt  limit.  The  public  debt  limit,  as  I 
have  noted  previously,  is  something  like 
issuing  a  death  certificate  in  a  plague. 
The  issuance  of  a  death  certificate  in  a 
plague  or  at  any  other  time  is  more  or 
less  a  perfimctory  matter.  But  the  big 
problem  in  a  plague,  of  cour.se.  is  what 
is  causing  the  plague  and  what  can  be 
done  about  the  plague. 

Why  the  Government  should  be  con- 
cerning itself  and  spending  time  and 
energy  issuing  d^ath  certificates  in  eco- 
nomic disasters,  I  do  not  know. 

We  have  just  passed  a  measure  de- 
creasing the  value  of  the  dollar  against 
gold.  Tliere.  again,  is  a  perfunctory  act — 
to  erect  a  tombstone  over  a  dollar  value 
that  persisted  for  30  or  40  years  in  our 
statutes.  It  became  eroded,  and  every- 
body in  the  world  knew  it  was  devalued. 
and  we  aided  in  its  devaluation  through 
irresponsible  fi.>cal  and  monetary  ac- 
tions. Finally,  we  came  to  the  point 
where  we  passed  a  bill,  recognizing  that 
this  has  happened. 

Af  no  time  and  in  no  way  does  Con- 
gress or  the  President  face  up  to  dealing 
with  the  total  economic  problems  that 
bring  about  economic  disaster  of  that 
type. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  expressed  the 
opinion  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Banking  Committee— that  while  we  are 
devaluing  the  dollar,  we  ought  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  people  of  the  world— the 
dollar  being  the  cornerstone  currency  of 
.vorld  economic  and  trade  relations — 
never  to  let  such  a  disaster  take  place 
again. 

We  talk  about  the  so-called  Smith- 
sonian agreements  and  how  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  do  something  in  a 
hurry  in  order  to  eet  up  to  par  in  the 
Smithsonian  conversation  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  great  international  fiscal  or 
monetary  e.xpert;  but  had  I  been  sitting 
on  the  other  side  oi  the  table  when  we 
were  in  those  discu.ssions.  if  I  had  been 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  other  great 
trading  nations  of  the  world.  I  would 
have  said.  OK.  Uncle  Sam,  you  go  back 
and  get  this  gold  value  straightened  out. 
and  come  back  here  and  commit  your- 


self to  a  sound  and  responsible  economic 
system." 

How  can  we  conduct  our  business  in 
the  world  market — how  can  Japan,  Ger- 
many, or  other  countries  of  the  world 
conduct  their  business  either  braced  up 
by  the  dolla  r  or  cornered  by  the  dollar — 
when  the  dollar  is  going  to  be  an  Irre- 
sponsibly managed  and  unreliable  cur- 
rency ? 

Had  I  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  I  would  have  insisted  not  only  that 
the  dollar  be  devalued  but  also  that  eco- 
nomic measures  be  taken  in  this  coun- 
try which  would  have  assured  that  such 
a  crisis  did  not  occur  again. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  vitally 
Important  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
we  face  up  to  fiscal  responsibility  and  to 
economic  responsibility  in  this  coimtry 
and  that  we  take  measures  which  are 
necessary  and  urgently  needed  in  order 
to  achieve  those  objectives. 

There  have  been  several  proposals  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  brought  before  Congress 
along  this  line.  The  first  of  those  was 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1971. 
We  got  that  done.  We  put  our  so-called 
vaunted  free  enterprise  system  under 
the  most  extensive  and  devastating  set 
of  controls  that  has  ever  been  placed 
on  a  free  enterprise  economy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  except  In  wartime. 

We  talk  about  free  enterprise.  Yet, 
wages,  prices,  interest  rates,  profits,  div- 
idends, and  every  other  aspect  of  our 
economic  life  are  under  some  form  of 
control  out  of  Washington,  I  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  that  legislation.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary.  We  had  worked 
ourselves  into  a  situation  in  which  we 
had  to  have  the  controls.  But  we  do  not 
any  longer  have  a  free  enterprise  system 
in  this  country,  with  controls  of  that 
type.  That  was  a  step  in  the  direction 
we  needed  to  take.  I  have  suggested  that 
we  consider  the  possibility  of  permanent 
legislation  of  that  ts^pe — not  that  we 
stay  permanently  under  controls,  but 
that  whenever  our  economy  is  so  mis- 
managed that  we  again  have  the  type  of 
inflation  we  had  during  the  past  3.  4,  or 
.5  years,  a  set  of  controls  would  come  on 
automatically. 

I  realize  that  that  is  quite  a  conces- 
sion to  Government  control,  to  the  type 
of  things  to  which  we  have  always  been 
opposed  in  this  country.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  should  again  put  ourselves  in 
the  situation  where  Congress  has  to  pass 
a  law  and  then  the  President  has  to  de- 
cide later  when  to  exercise  his  discre- 
tion under  that  law,  to  bring  about  some 
stability  in  our  economic  system  in  this 
country. 

When  President  Nixon  finally  put  these 
controls  on.  I  said  at  the  time  that  I 
thought — and  I  still  think — that  he  was 
at  least  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  late 
in  doing  so. 

This  type  of  stability  Introduced  into 
our  economic  system  gives  our  people 
and  gives  foreign  governments  with 
whom  we  deal  and  gives  the  entire  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world  some  confidence  upon  which  they 
can  base  their  plans  and  their  programs 
for  the  future.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
they  would  have  some  confidence  in  us 
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without  any  controls,  and  I  would  like 
to  think  that  we  had  economic  guide- 
lines in  this  country  upon  which  others 
could  look  and  say:  "The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  get  out  of  hand 
economically,  and  we  can  plan  without 
hedging:  we  can  lend  money  without  go- 
ing into  inflation,  with  interest  rates  and 
other  things  of  this  type  which  have 
been  going  on  for  the  last  4  or  5  years." 

We  have  a  problem  in  this  country  of 
what  at  home  I  would  call  "running  the 
rabbit."  We  had  hearings  yesterday  and 
the  day  before  in  the  Banking  Committee 
with  respect  to  the  efiforts  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department  to 
regulate  what  is  known  as  settlement 
costs  in  real  estate  transactions.  During 
the  so-called  tight  money  days  of  the 
late  60's  and  early  70's,  a  number  of 
practices  arose  connected  with  real  es- 
tate transactions  in  which  discounts  were 
charged  on  loans,  and  there  were  other 
inflated  items  of  cost  connected  with  real 
estate  closings  that  became  evident  in 
Government — subsidized  and  protected 
real  estate  activities  such  as  the  FHA 
and  Veterans'  programs.  I  was  in  the  fleld 
when  all  this  was  going  on.  I  was  not  in 
Washington  reading  statistics.  I  was 
there,  actually  involved  in  these  closings. 
I  was  not  only  a  lawyer  for  some  of  the 
lenders  but  I  was  even  a  borrower  myself. 
I  tried  to  borrow  money  personally  to  buy 
a  house  under  these  circumstances.  I 
have  worked  with  others  who  were  bor- 
rowing and  lending  in  the  field.  The 
whole  problem  of  settlement  costs  arose 
because  money  was  tight  and  hard  to  get. 
A  fellow  that  wanted  to  borrow  money 
could  be  charged  almost  anything — as  a 
discount,  closing  cost,  survey  fee,  ab- 
stract charge,  title  insurance — anything 
else  one  wanted  to  charge  him.  If  he 
could  get  that  loan,  he  would  pay  any 
price  to  anyone,  whether  honest  or  dis- 
honest. That  is  all  there  is  to  the  settle- 
ment cost  controversy. 

Yet  HUD  has  spent  a  year  and  written 
two  volumes  about  6  inches  thick  each, 
telling  us  how  to  straighten  that  out. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  volume  6  inches 
thick  telling  us  how  to  straighten  out  the 
whole  economy  of  the  country  so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  have  tight  money  and  so 
that  we  do  not  have  problems  of  that 
kind. 

To  me,  it  is  a  disgrace.  We  cannot 
"run  the  rabbit"  when  we  have  a  6-inch 
thick  report  on  how  to  straighten  out 
closing  costs,  when,  in  fact,  they  may 
have  gone  up  50  percent.  In  other  words, 
1  percent  of  a  total  real  estate  trans- 
action has  gone  up  50  percent.  That 
means  it  has  gone  up  to  where  it  was 
l'/2  percent  more  on  the  original.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  the  money  went  up 
by  almost  100  percent — that  is,  the  inter- 
est rate  almost  doubled.  Construction 
costs  went  up  by  at  least  20  to  30  percent, 
and  every  other  cost  associated  with  it — 
land,  everything  else,  went  up  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  result  of  tight  money. 

In  other  words,  to  blame  the  whole 
problem  of  real  estate  transactions  on 
closing  costs  is  absolutely  "rtmning  the 
rabbit"  while  the  big  game  got  away.  The 
big  game  was  the  loss  of  economic  and 
fiscal  responsibility  in  this  coimtry.  That 
Is  what  we  are  trying  to  begin  to  get  at 


here  today  with  the  amendment  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  RoTH)  proposes  to  offer  to 
the  bill. 

I  would  say  it  would  be  a  national  dis- 
aster if  the  debt  limit  bill  were  to  pass  in 
a  perfimctory  way,  to  pass  because  it  had 
to  be  passed,  with  nothing  to  be  said 
and  nothing  to  be  done  about  the  basic 
problem  of  adjusting  our  fiscal  and  our 
economic  policies  in  this  country, 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
wage  and  price  control  legislation  is  one 
of  many  things  that  has  to  be  done  in 
order  to  cope  with  our  economic  prob- 
lems. Also,  of  course,  the  revaluation  of 
gold  and  the  debt  limit  increase  which 
we  are  talking  about  today  are  two 
others,  but  they  are  simple.  They  are 
things  we  have  to  do.  They  are  things 
that  recognize  what  is  already  taking 
place.  What  we  need  to  face  is  what  we 
will  do  about  things  that  come  up  in  the 
future,  the  basic  illness,  the  basic  disease 
that  brings  us  to  having  to  take  what 
amounts  to  perfunctory  steps  in  legisla- 
tion. 

I  might  mention  a  few,  such  as  the 
suggestion  I  made  that  we  have  perma- 
nent economic  stabilization  laws  wliich 
are  triggered  into  effect  automatically  in 
the  event  of  a  certain  amount  of  inflation. 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire*  has 
made  proposals  relative  to  increases  of 
productivity  in  this  country.  Of  course 
the  Stabilization  Act  this  year  contains 
some  voluntary  productivity  provisions 
whereby,  hopefully,  a  productivity  com- 
mission could  encourage  people  to  do 
different  things.  Perhaps,  some  time 
down  In  the  distant  future,  if  it  is  not 
too  late,  productivity  would  be  improved. 
What  we  need  is  something.  It  may  not 
be  one  bill.  It  might  be  10  bills.  But  we  do 
need  legislation  which  would  assure  us 
that  productivity  kept  up  with  inflation ; 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  so  that  inflation 
did  not  get  ahead  of  productivity  in  this 
country. 

Another  proposal,  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  any  of  these  things  should 
be  enacted  in  the  form  in  which  they 
have  been  put  before  us,  but  they  should 
be  studied  and  hearings  should  be  held. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee <Mr,  Brock  •  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  have 
proposed  that  adjustments  be  made  in 
the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  prevail- 
ing wages  in  the  construction  of  liouslng. 
I  am  not  saying  that  their  bill  should 
be  passed  but  I  am  saying  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  that  proposal. 
It  should  be  studied  and  worked  out.  If 
the  mandatory  cost  of  construction  that 
we  build  into  Federal  programs  is  a  factor 
in  inflation,  it  should  be  removed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  connection  with  the  dock  strike 
which  would  deal  with  the  problem  of 
chronic  transportation  strikes. 

I  do  not  say  that  his  bill  should  be 
passed  in  that  form,  or  that  there  should 
be  compulsory  arbitration,  but  I  do  say 
that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  section  of 
the  country,  and  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  country,  that  the  chronic  economic 
problem  affecting  the  value  of  prices. 


supply,  of  agricultural  products,  is  tied 
in  directly  vrilh  dock  stnkes  and  uith 
transpoitation  stnkes.  We  need  some 
way  of  assuring  our  fanners  tliat  their 
products  will  get  to  market,  whether  the 
market  be  overseas  or  tlie  domestic  mar- 
ket, but  that  it  not  lie  around  and  rot 
and  spoil  at  the  hanest  season  because 
there  happens  to  be  a  strike. 

I  do  not  say  that  is  something  for 
me  to  settle,  or  for  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  settle.  Basically  it  should  be 
settled  between  the  farmer  and  the  dock 
worker,  or  between  the  farmer  and  the 
transportation  worker.  But  if  anyone  is 
to  settle  it  and  come  m  and  tell  us  how 
we  can  avoid  the  economic  wa.'^te  that 
results  from  that  kind  of  situation,  then 
I  would  say  that  Congress  has  got  to  set- 
tle it. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  can  see  that  very 
easily  we  should  have  some  legislation  or 
some  change  in  the  rules  ol  Congres.'^  re- 
lating to  systems  of  appropnation.'^  This 
is  not  news  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  news  to  the  public. 
But  there  is  no  control  over  the  gross  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  in  terms 
of  how  much  money  we  have  to  spend. 

We    pass    five.    six.    eight,     10    dif- 
ferent   appropriation    bills,    and    when 
I     am     voting     on     one,     I     do     not 
know    what    the    next    one    will    have 
it   in,    I    have    no   way    of   knowing,    I 
can  make  a  guess.  But  how  do  I  have  any 
influence  in  casting  my  vote  on  whether 
we  overspend  our  re\enues  in  this  Gov- 
ernment? The  only  way  I  can  be  assured 
of  doing  that  is  by  voting  against  every 
appropnation  bill  that  comes  along,  I  can 
assure  myself  tins  year  that  that  is  the 
only  way  we  will  have  any  responsibility, 
because  we  already  know  we  will  spend 
more  than  we  are  going  to  take  m  That 
is  why  this  bill  is  presently  before  us  We 
have  to  arrange  or  prearrange  to  sj^end 
more  money  than  we  take  m.  I  do  not 
care  whether  we  call  it  a  full  employ- 
ment deficit,  whether  we  call  it  pump 
priming — or    wliatc\er    we    call    it — we 
have  that  in  front  of  us.  No  one  has  told 
us,  if  we  do  tliis,  that  we  are  as.'-urcd  of 
being  back  on  a  sound  basis  next  year,  or 
the  next  year,  or  the  year  after  tiiat.  All 
we   know   is,   it   is   an   ob\ious   way   of 
achieving  some  increase  in  productivity. 
But,  suppose  we  do  not?  Suppose  we  do 
not?  How  many  years  do  we  go  through 
a  so-called  full  employment  budget  hop- 
ing that  we  come  out  with  a  better  econ- 
omy the  next  year?  Actually,  we  cannot 
legislate  in  this  country  directly.  What 
this    coimtry    needs    more    critically    in 
terms    of    economic    reform    than    an^' 
other  one  thing  is  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  and  the  confidence  of 
people  around  the  world  that  our  econ- 
omy will  be  well  managed. 

Right  today,  although  mtere.'^t  rates 
are  going  up  and  business  projections  are 
supposed  to  be  better,  at  the  same  time 
the  rate  of  savmgs  is  going  up.  People  are 
saying.  "Next  time  I  get  my  hands  on  a 
dollar,  I  will  save  it  I  will  not  spend  it." 
That  attitude — and  I  do  not  blame 
anyone  for  having  that  attitude — is  un- 
depstandable.  The  last  time,  for  4  or  5 
years  when  we  spent  money  hand  over 
fist,  we  got  mto  economic  difficulties,  and 
as  a  result  people  lost  their  jobs.  The  peo- 
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are  now  saying.  'Next  time  I  lose  my 

from  mismanagement,  I  am  going  to 

some  money   in   the   sock   some- 

;re." 

That  attitude  results  in  not  having  a 

ing    economy.    People    are    saving 

than  spending.  We  have  a  lack  of 

in    the   American    economic 

em  to  go  forward  and  be  efficiently 

responsibly  managed. 

would  say  that  what  we  need  to  do 

what  we  should  do  is  to  get  into,  as 

y  and  as  directly  as  we  can.  the 

oduction  of  some  curbs  on  ourselves. 

need  to  tell  this  country  and  to  tell 

business  community  of  this  country 

the  people  of  this  country  that  dur- 

this  year,  the  coming  fiscal  year,  if 

President  says  that  we  do  not  need 

more  than  x  dollars  to  spend,  we 

tell  him  that  we  are  not  going  to 

more  than  x  dollars,  that  that  will 

the  law  and  a  guideline  that  we  will 

for  ourselves  and  will  live  by. 

t^iat  bill  could  be  just  like  the  debt 

We  could  come  in  later  and  in- 

the  spending  limit.  If  we  agree  to 

Roth  amendment  and  then  come  in 

June  or  July  and  increase  the  limit, 

might  as  well  forget  the  whole  thing. 

think  it  should  be  considered  now 

be  part  of  the  whole  discussion  and 

as  to  whether  there  are  not  some 

restrictions  that  can  be 

into  this  system  along  the 

line,  so  that  we  cannot  perfunc- 

increase  our  spending  limit  after 

action. 

I  am  saying  is  that  the  debt  limit 

should  be  a  reasonable  proposal. 

we  change  it  coming  and  going. 

year  the  first  act  to  be  taken  is  to 

the  debt  ceiling  so  that  we  will 

sure  to  have  plenty  of  money  avail - 

for  whatever  we  want  to  spend.  I 

that  the  spending  limit  proposal 

fall  into  the  same  category.  Never- 

,  I  still  congratulate  the  Senator 

E>elaware  for  making  an  effort  to 

new  measures  of  fiscal  responsi- 

into  our  economic  system. 

President.  I  wanted  to  call  to  the 

of  the  Senator  some  remarks 

are  contained  in  the  testimony  of 

Gardner   Ackley   before   the  Joint 

Committee    which    hearings 

held  back  in  August  of  1971.  shortly 

the  new  economic  proposal  was  an- 
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Gardner  Ackley  testified  before 
joint  committee.  He  testified  on  a 
nuinber  of  things.  And  they  had  a  very 
brjad  colloquy  after  the  testimony  in 
to  his  views  of  the  economy  and 
future  requirements  and  necessities. 
er,  he  said  that  in  the  area  of  in- 
flation control,  the  immediate,  next  .^tep 
mi  St  be  to  replace  the  freeze  with  an  ef- 
fe$ive  incomes  policy.  And  presumably 
have  done  that  with  the  Stabilization 
of  1&71.  Then  he  goes  on  and  says — 
I  think  this  is  where  we  are  now: 
beyond  that,  an  Incomes  policy  must 
buttressed  by  a  whole  range  of  further 
Insiltutlonal  changes.  Some  of  these  neces- 
changes  will  be  as  difficult  to  accom- 
as  the  designing  and  acceptance  of  an 
eff^tlve  incomes  policy.  I  hope  that  some 
hem  will  be  on  this  committee's  agenda 
future  hearings. 
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Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  pass  a 
spending  hmit  bill  here  in  short  order  or 
in  just  as  short  order  a-s  we  pass  a  debt 
ceiling  bill,  then  I  would  say  it  will  be  a 
little  harder  than  Mr.  Ackley  forecasts, 
because  we  got  the  Stabilization  Act  and 
the  incomes  policy  enacted  within  2 
months  after  that.  But  this  has  been  go- 
ing on  3  or  4  months  now,  and  we 
have  not  even  scratched  on  the  so-called 
institutional  changes. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate some  material  that  I  had  printed  in 
the  Record  on  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
March  1.  when  there  was  a  colloquy  con- 
ducted on  the  fioor  between  myself  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Byrd  I ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Proxmirei,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  <  Mr.  Brock  > ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  i  Mr.  Roth  i  concerning 
the  identical  subject.  The  testimony  I 
have  in  mind  in  particular  referring  to 
at  this  time  concerns  the  comments  of 
Dr.  Bums  both  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

Dr.  Bums  also  testified  in  reference  to 
the  gold  price  legislation.  I  asked  him  a 
question  along  the  lines  that  I  have  been 
discussing  here  this  morning,  concerning 
whether  there  were  not  actions  that 
needed  to  be  taken.  Dr.  Burns,  in  effect, 
said  "Yes."  He  then  began  to  discuss 
some.  He  discussed  with  me  my  proposal 
for  a  permanent  sy.stem  of  stabilization. 
However,  he  also  said : 

There  Is  another  prc-po.sal  which  is  before 
the  Congress.  The  Pre.sldent  has  recom- 
mended and  Senator  Roth  has  advanced  It 
In  the  Senate,  and  many  of  your  colleagues, 
I  understand,  are  supporting  Senator  Roth  In 
that  effort. 

I  said:    "This  is   the  spending  limit 
proposal?" 
Dr.  Bums  said : 

I  think  It  is  hlghlv  Important  to  have  fi- 
nally In  this  ccuntry  a  legislative  budget  cell- 
ing, a  budget  celling  that  would  apply  to  the 
Congress,  that  would  apply  to  the  executive, 
and  that  would  admit  of  no  escape  passage 
whatever.  I  think  tfiat  would  rea.ssure  this 
country,  It  would  reassure  people  abroad.  It 
would  have  precisely  the  broad,  beneficial 
consequences  that  you  have  in  mind,  Senator. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  sweeping  en- 
dorsement of  any  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  pending  before  this  Congress  today 
than  that  which  Dr.  Bums  gave  to  the 
Roth  proposal.  And,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that,  as  he  said,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's support,  it  should  indicate  the 
urgency  of  dealing  with  this  problem  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  if  he  would  be 
interested  in  continuing  the  debate  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  I  would  be. 

Mr.  GAMBRELX.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
scheduled  to  take  the  chair  at  this  time. 
So.  for  that  reason,  I  yield  the  floor  back 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  valuable 
contribution.  I  strongly  agree  with  his 
statement  that  the  enactment  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  statutory  debt  limit  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  perfunctory  action  on 


the  part  of  the  Senate.  I  say  that  be- 
cause I  think  on  the  question  of  develop- 
ing a  stable  growth  economy,  and  by 
stable  I  mean  a  growth  economy  that 
is  not  accompanied  with  inflation,  it  is 
important  that  we  spend  considerable 
time  considering  what  the  appropriate 
action  is  today. 

Much  of  our  action  in  the  Senate,  or  in 
the  Congress  for  that  matter,  is  based 
on  how  much  more  money  should  we 
spend  as  part  of  the  Federal  budget.  I 
would  say  far  and  away  the  majority  of 
our  time  is  directed  toward  that  end.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  make  it 
crystal  clear  to  the  American  public, 
whose  confidence  we  must  have  if  we  are 
going  to  overcome  the  problems  facing 
our  Nation,  that  we  view  this  problem 
of  deficit  spending  with  the  gravest  con- 
cern, that  we  intend  to  take  action  to 
bring  it  under  control,  euid  that  we  are 
not  going  to  continue  past  error  in  the 
futiu"e. 

Again,  to  highlight  the  importance  of 
holding  down  spending  I  would  like  to 
read  at  this  time  a  statement  by  George 
P.  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Secretary  Connally  has  explained  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  the  statutory  debt  limit. 
I  want  to  support  the  request  for  the  In- 
crease. My  remarks  will  focus  primarily  on 
the  Implications  of  the  current  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

THE    BUDGET    OUTLOOK 

Although  the  outstanding  debt  and  th« 
debt  limit  depend  on  the  receipts  and  out- 
lays Of  Federal  funds — a  concept  similar  to 
the  old  administrative  budget — the  unified 
budget.  Including  the  trust  fund  transac- 
tions. Is  more  closely  related  to  the  Impact 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  national 
economy. 

On  a  unified  budget  basis,  the  budget  that 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  on  January  24 
estimated  that  there  would  be  deficits  of 
S38.8  billion  In  1972  and  $25.5  billion  In 
1973. 

These  deficits,  which  will  play  a  vital  role 
In  providing  the  stimulus  needed  to  expand 
production  and  reduce  unemployment,  rep- 
resent our  confidence  In  the  economy's  abil- 
ity and  capacity  to  respond  to  sensible  stim- 
ulation. 

Because  of  the  size  of  these  deficits,  we  are 
ever  more  watchful  of  the  rise  In  Federal 
outlays.  Reflecting  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
Federal  programs,  the  budget  for  1973  is 
held  to  full-employment  balance.  This  will 
diminish  stimulation  as  prosperity  takes  hold 
and  act  as  a  barrier  against  the  renewal  of 
inflationary  pressure. 

The  1972  budget  la  expected  to  be  $8  bil- 
lion In  deflclt  on  a  full  employment  basis. 
The  size  of  this  deflclt  is  a  potent  danger 
signal,  for  the  lessons  of  the  late  1960's 
clearly  warn  that  large  full-employment  def- 
icits In  both  1972  and  1973  would  lead  to 
the  risk  of  renewed  Inflation.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  must, 
therefore,  hold  a  tight  rein  on  the  growth 
of  outlays. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  President's  1973 
budget  that  discipline  has  been  imposed  on 
the  growth  of  outlays.  Spending  Is  expected 
to  rise  only  $9.7  billion,  only  about  a  4% 
Increase  from  1972  to  1973.  This  compares 
with  average  annual  Increases  In  outalys  of 
17'"  from  flscal  year  1965  to  fiscal  year  1968 
and  about  9^c  from  flscal  year  1969  to  flscal 
year  1972.  Between  flscal  year  1972  and  flscal 
year  1973  receipts  are  estimated  to  Increase 
by  $23  billion,  primarily  because  of  Increased 
economic  activity.  As  a  result,  the  present 
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estimate  Is  for  the  1973  budget  deficit  to  be 
substantially  less  than  the  1972  deficit — 
about  $25.5  billion. 

To  make  certain  that  the  1973  budget  does 
not  breach  the  full  employment  principle, 
the  President  has  proposed  to  the  Congress 
that  a  rigid  celling  on  1973  spending  be  es- 
tablished before  any  1973  appropriations  bills 
are  passed. 

I  consider  that  sentence  to  be  perhaps 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Shultz'  statement, 
when  he  said  that: 

To  make  certain  that  the  1973  budget  does 
not  breach  the  full  employment  principle, 
the  President  has  proposed  to  the  Congress 
that  a  rigid  celling  on  1973  spending  be 
established  before  any  1973  appropriations 
bills  are  passed. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  obvious  that 
now  is  the  logical  time,  both  from  the 
legislative  point  of  view  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  meeting  this  standard,  to 
attach  such  a  rigid  ceiling  on  1973 
spending  to  the  debt  ceiling.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  earlier  statement,  the  debt 
ceiling  has.  in  fact,  failed  in  its  pur- 
pose of  being  disciplinary  on  both  con- 
gressional and  executive  action.  It  is 
essential  that  we  develop  new  tools  or 
new  techniques  to  help  bring  into  con- 
trol deficit  spending.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  mo.st  important  things  Congress  can 
do  this  year  is  to  adopt  the  very  rigid 
ceiling  that  the  President  himself  re- 
quested. 

To  go  back  to  Mr.  Shultz'  statement: 

The  outlays  of  $246.3  billion  proposed  by 
the  President  In  his  flscal  year  1973  budget 
are  sufficient  to  provide  the  stimulus  needed 
by  the  economy.  We  must  remember  that 
this  stimulus  will  occur  at  a  time  when 
we  believe  we  will  be  making  substantial 
progress  toward  full  employment.  Indeed, 
the  economic  Indicators  are  already  register- 
ing encouraging  progress.  For  that  reason,  it 
Is  essential  that  we  assvire  ourselves  now, 
by  putting  a  statutory  celling  on  spending, 
that  the  stimulation  we  provide  through 
the  1973  budget  will  not  be  excessive. 

The  spending  ceiling  the  President  re- 
quests Is  simple,  straight  forward,  and  all 
Inclusive.  Past  experience  Indicates  that 
such  a  celling  will  be  necessary  to  hold  the 
budget  outlays  and  the  debt  subject  to  limit 
within  present  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  at  a  later  time  is  a  simple 
spending  ceiling;  it  is  straightforward, 
all-inclusive,  applying  to  all  expendi- 
tures, controllable  or  noncontrollable. 

As  Mr.  Shultz  indicates  such  a  ceiling 
Is  necessary  to  hold  the  debt  limit  with- 
in the  present  limits.  At  a  later  time 
diu-ing  the  day  I  intend  to  show  by 
actual  figures  how  we  have  failed  to  hold 
down  budget  outlays,  how  we  have  been 
inaccurate  in  our  predictions  of  revenue 
and  expenditures. 

I  might  say  that  this  has  been  a  blow 
to  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. Everyone  will  have  to 
share  the  blame.  Both  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, the  executive,  of  course,  and 
certainly  the  legislative,  have  to  take  a 
large  part  of  the  blame  for  failing  to 
demonstrate  the  self-discipline  that  is 
going  to  be  necessary  if  we  are  going  to 
work  our  way  out  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Shultz  continues: 

On  a  Federal  funds  basis,  the  basis  that 
determines  the  debt  subject  to  the  statutory 
limit,  the  budget  totals  are  set  forth  below: 
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FEDERAL  FUrJDS  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS 
(Fiscal  years,  in  billions] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
eslimate 


1973 
estimate 


$76.5 


Outlays(by  agency); 
Department  of  Defense 
military    functions   and 
military  assistance $75.5         $75.8 

Department  of  the  Treasury; 

Interest  on  the  debt 

Revenu«  sharing 

Other 

Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

Veterans  Administration 

Department  of  Agriculture. . 

Allowance  for  civilian  agency 
pay  raise 

Allolher 

Total 

Receipts 

Deficit- 29.9  «.7 


21.0 

21.4 

2.2 

.6 

22.7 
5.0 

.1 

.1 

21.3 
9.5 
8.6 

26.1 
10.7 

11,6 

26.4 
11.6 

11.0 

.3 
33.8 

.8 

27.7 

32.7 

.   163.7 
133.8 

1815 
137.8 

186.8 

150.6 

36.2 


Note  that  on  a  Federal  funds  basis,  total 
outlays  in  the  flscal  year  1973  are  estimated 
to  rise  by  $4.3  billion,  compared  to  an  In- 
crease of  $18.8  bUlion  In  1972. 

THE  UNIFIED  BUrGET 

This  Is  the  flfth  year  that  the  budget  has 
been  presented  on  the  so  called  'unified, 
comprehensive"  basis.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  unified  budget,  several  competing 
concepts  were  commonly  used.  The  resulting 
confusion  made  It  very  difficult  for  outside 
experts,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  Government's  financial 
affairs.  A  bipartisan  Presidential  commis- 
sion studied  the  matter  in  1967,  and  con- 
cluded that  a  unified,  comprehensive  ac- 
counting that  embraced  both  Federal  and 
trust  would  be  the  best  single  measure  of 
the  budget.  Since  that  time,  the  unified 
budget  has  been  used  by  the  President  In 
transmitting  his  budget  proposals  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  later  on  in  presenting 
my  amendment,  I  will  make  reference  to 
this  so-called  comprehensive  account- 
ing. It  is  true  that  in  certain  particulars 
this  method  can  be  helpful  in  analyzing 
the  impact  on  the  economy,  but  I  think, 
unfortunately,  the  incorporation  of  trust 
funds  has  the  adverse  effect  of  minimiz- 
ing the  actual  Federal  deficit. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  President,  trust 
funds  are  collected  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  the  only  use  to  which 
they  can  legally  be  put.  These  trust  funds 
are  established  by  congressional  man- 
date, and,  of  course  to  try  to  claim  that 
we  are  spending  less  money  because  of 
the  off-setting  surplus  in  these  funds  is 
indeed,  in  my  estimation,  budgetary  gim- 
mickry. This  practice,  I  say,  has  been 
used  in  both  Democratic  and  Flepublican 
administrations  and  it  can  serve  certain 
useful  purposes,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, but  on  the  whole  the  impact  of  it  is 
to  make  it  appear  that  deficit  spending  is 
actually  less  than  it  really  is. 

Mr.  Shultz  points  out  that : 

The  unified  budget  effectively  Uidicates 
how  the  budget  carries  out  its  basic  func- 
tions of  resource  allocation  and  economic 
stabilization.  It  shows  the  total  spending  by 
the  Federal  Ooverrunent.  rather  than  Just 
the  spending  from  the  Federal  funds.  Simi- 
larly, It  reports  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
collected  from  the  American  people  for  what- 
ever purpose.  To  include  Just  the  Federal 
fuiads  portion  of  the  unified  budget  and  ig- 
nore the  finances  of  the  trust  funds  would 
present  an  Incomplete  picture  from  the 
standpoints  of  economic  analysis  and  full 
disclosure  to  the  American  people.  This  Is 


why  we  believe  that  the  unified  budget  is 
the  most  useful  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment's finances. 

FEDERAL   DEBT   StTBJECT   TO   LIMITATION 

The  concept  of  Federal  debt  subject  to 
limitation  is  roughly  consistent  with  the 
"administrative  budget"  concept  that  was 
used  until  the  1969  budget.  It  Is  also  gen- 
erally similar  to  the  Federal  funds  part  of 
the  unified  budget.  For  this  reason,  changes 
in  the  Federal  debt  subject  to  limit  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  Federal  funds  surplus 
or  deficit  than  to  the  unified  budget  surplus 
or  deficit, 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  FINANCING  AND  CHANGE  IN  DEBTSUBJECT 
TO  LIMIT.  1971-73 

(Fiscal  years,  in  bllllonsi 


Description 


1972         1973 

1971       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


-.9 

-.4 

.1 

-.5 

1.5 
-.5 

-3.6 

.6 

.4 

-5  0 

.2 

1.4 

2.0 

1.4 

-.2 

.      -.8 

.2 

-1.5 

Federalfund  surplu$(-) or  deficit     ^29.9     S44.7       S36.2 

fi/leans  of  Federal  funds  Financing 

<*»  other  than  debt; 

K  Increase  (-)  or  decrease  in 

!>'     deposit  fund  balances 

Seignioiage  on  coins(-) 

Increase  oi  decrease  (-)  in  cash 
balances  and  other  means  of 
financing  (net) 

Total,  means'ot  financing  other 

ithandebl -5  0 

Increase  or  fleciease  (-)  in 
I   Federal  funds  investment  in 

Federal  debt 

Decrease  or  mciease  (  — )  in 

other  Federal  debt  not  subject 

to  limjt(net) 

Change  in"debt  subject  to 
limit..; 26.1       46.5         35.9 


It  Is  repeatedly  said  that  the  budget  deficit 

would  be  much  bigger  If  we  did  not  use  the 
trust  funds  surplus  to  reduce  it.  Actually,  the 
trust  funds  have  a  surplus  only  becau.<;e  of 
\ery  large  payments  by  the  Federal  funds  to 
them.  These  payments  are  mainly  interest  on 
the  Federal  securities  held  by  the  trust  funds, 
the  Federal  Government's  contribution  as 
employer  to  its  employees  retirement  fund, 
and  Federal  contributions  for  such  groups  as 
the  elderly  and  the  long-term  unemployed. 
.\s  the  following  table  shows,  trust  fund  pay- 
ments to  the  public  exceed  trust  fund  income 
received  directly  from  the  public. 

BUDGET  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT  (-)  Br  FUND  GROUP 
IFiscal  years,  in  billions) 


Description 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 

estimate 


Federal  funds; 
Transactions  with  the 

public -J18.5      -J31,8       -J23.3 

Transactions  with  trust 

funds -11,4        -12.9         -12.8 

Total -29.9       -44.7         -36.2 

Trust  funds; 
Transactions  with  the 

public -4,6         -7.0  -2.2 

Transactions  with  Federal 

funds. 114  12.9  12.8 

Total 6.8  5.9  10.7 

Budget  total : 

Federal  funds -29.9        -44.7         -36.2 

Tru^tlunds 6,8  5.9  10.7 

Total  budget  surplus  or 
deficit  (-) -23.0       -3.88         -25,5 

As  I  have  iiidicated,  the  facts  are  that 

while  there  are  surpluses  in  these  trust 
funds,  these  surpluses,  by  and  large,  are 
mandated  for  a  .specific  purpose  such 
as  the  Director  has  indicated,  for  the 
Federal   Government's   contribution   to 
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Feileral  employees'  retirement  or  for 
cor  tributions  to  funds  such  as  for  the 
elderly  and  unemployed.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  they  cannot  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  borrow  them  for  ordi- 
expenditures  and  tr>-  to  assert  that 
must  not  be  paid  back  for  the  pur- 
po.^  for  which  they  were  collected  is 
I  misleading. 
r.  Shultz  continues: 


nai  y 
they 


inc  eed  i 


Mr. 


CONCLUSION 

tary  Connally  has  discussed  the  need 
he  proposed   increase   in   the  statutory 
debt  ceiling.  I  fuKy  support  his  rec- 
.datlons  and  -xlsh.   to   underscore   the 
continuing   need    for   prudent    management 
of  olir  public  finances. 

ustment   of   the   debt   celling   is   con- 

int  with,  and  necessary  to.  meeting  the 

onal  objectives  that  have  been  ackno-Al- 

by  both  the  Congress  and  the  Admm- 

tion.   At    the   same   time,    we   recognize 

an  Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  brings 

It  the  need  for  greater  fiscal  respons;- 

We.  therefore.  Intend  to  maintain  a 

.pllned    vlgU    on    spending    In    order    to 

re  that  our  limited  financial  resources 

employed    in    a    prudent    and    effective 

ner.  That  is  why  the  President  proposed 

'-'  celling  on  outlays. 
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President.  I  think  at  this  stage 

ght  be  worthwhile  to  give  a  brief 

i-'   of   public   debt   limitation    and 

of  the  arguments  for  and  again.'st 

I  stated  earlier,  on  February  17. 

John  B.  Connally.  Secretary  of  the 

accompanied    bv    George    P 

;.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 

eihent   and   Budget,   appeared   before 

Ways  and  Means  Committee.  House 

Representatives.  U.S.  Congress,  to  pre- 

'.  the  administration's  request  to  raise 

)ublic  debt  limit  by  $40  billion  to  an 

"  ceiling  of  $435  billion. 

increase   was  the   largest   single 

!  requested  in  the  debt  limit  since 

aeriod  of  World  War  II.  when  the 

ceiling  was  raised  four  steps  from 

UiUion  in  February  1941  to  $300  bil- 

n  April  1945. 

House   Ways   and   Means   Com- 

favorably  reported  the  bill.  H.R. 

House  Report  No.  92-13.  on  Feb- 

22.    1971.   to  increase   the   public 

limit. 

■ever,  in  H.R.  4690.  the  Wavs  and 

Committee  did  not  favorably  re- 

the  overall  increase  to  S435  billion 

^    '  by  the  administration.  Instead 

H.R.  4690)  provided  for  an  over- 

ii^crease  of  $35  billion  to  a  total  of 

billion.  The  permanent  debt  lim- 

was  raised  from  $380  billion  to 

billion.  The  temporary  addition  to 

F  ublic  debt  limit  was  increased  from 

killion  to  $30  billion,  the  temporary 

ise  to  be  effective  from  enactment 

;  legislation  to  June  30.  1970.  Thus 

0  /erall  debt  limitation  was  increased 

5  billion  to  a  total  of  $430  billion 

date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  4690  to 

<nd   of  fiscal   year   1972.   Effective 

L  1972.  the  debt  limit  will  drop  to 

1  )illion  if  further  action  is  not  taken 

interim. 

March  3.  1971.  the  House  of  Rep- 

;atives,  by  a  vote  of  227  to  162.  ap- 

the   bill    'H.R.   4690)    providing 

overall  increase  in  the  public  debt 

■  bllJion.  AL-^o  included  in  the  debt 


limit  bill  was  a  provision  that  permits 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  sell  long-term  U.S. 
obligations  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
exceeding  $10  billion  without  regard  to 
the  statutory  4.25  (:ercent  limitation  on 
the  interest  rate  on  long-term  bonds. 
This  limitation  on  the  rate  of  interest 
that  can  be  paid  on  long-term  public 
debt  securities  has  forced  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  resort  to  short-term  financing 
entirely  to  refinance  the  portion  of  the 
public  debt  maturing  annually  since  the 
mid-1960's.  This  provision  of  the  bill  was 
approved  separately  m  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  debt  limit  pro- 
vision on  a  teller  vote  of  211  to  180. 

The  bill  'H.R.  4690'  was  then  referred 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  On  March  9.  1971,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  favorably 
reported  H.R.  4690  'Senate  Report  No. 
92-28'.  Tne  Senate  approved  H.R.  4690 
on  March  12.  1971.  The  President  sisned 
into  law  H.R.  4690  'Public  Law  92-5'  on 
March  17.  1971. 

This  act  raised  the  permanent  public 
debt  limit  from  S380  billion  to  $400  bil- 
lion. Also  contained  m  the  act  is  a  pro- 
viso to  temporarily  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  by  $30  billion  effective  on  date 
of  enactment  to  June  30.  1972.  T"nis 
would  have  the  effect  of  setting  the  tem- 
porary public  debt  limit  at  S430  billion. 
Since  1954,  the  que.stion  whether  to 
raise  or  not  to  raise  the  public  debt  limit 
has  become  an  almost  annual  debate 
confronting  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  This  question  generates  consid- 
erable discussion  each  time  it  comes  up 
for  consideration.  Congress  has  passed 
bills  to  raise  the  public  debt  limit  four 
times  during  the  past  4  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  record  that  demonstrates  more  fully 
the  complete  lack  of  financial  disciplinie 
that  has  been  shown  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  years.  In  fact,  since 
World  War  II  we  have  seen  that  time 
and  again  the  practice  has  been  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  more  than 
it  receives  in  revenue.  I  think  it  is  most 
regrettable  that  it  has  been  ab.soIutely 
necessary  for  Consre.ss  to  raise  the  public 
debt  limit  four  times  during  the  past  4 
years. 

For  the  first  128  years  of  our  national 
existence,  there  was  no  statutory  limit 
as  such  on  the  amount  of  Federal  se- 
curities that  could  be  outstanding.  There 
was.  however,  statutory  authorization 
for  each  issue  of  securities.  A  statutory 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  debt  out- 
standing was  started  m  1917,  when  really 
large-scale  borrowing  became  necessary 
in  World  War  I. 

Borrowing  since  the  first  limitation 
was  established  has  increased  the  debt  by 
more  than  $400  billion,  about  130  times 
its  pre-1917  amount,  and  many  upward 
adjustments  of  the  debt  limit  have  been 
made  to  accommodate  or  control  the 
World  War  II  and  postwar  financing  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is  there  anv 
justification  for  a  national  debt  limit? 
Should  Congress  establish  a  permanent 
debt  limit,  and  refuse  to  adjust  it  up- 
ward except  in  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency? What  would  happen  if  Congress 
simply  refused  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the 


Federal  debt?  Does  the  debt  ceiling  ex- 
ercise any  influence  on  the  level  of  the 
public  debt?  Is  the  raising  of  the  debt 
ceiling  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt,  or  is  it  rather  the  effect 
of  an  increase? 

Some  people  have  termed  the  public 
debt  limit  a  hallmark  of  fiscal  integrity, 
and  the  last  hope  for  control  of  Federal 
expenditures.  Others  have  gone  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  dubbed  it  an  in- 
vitation to  costly  and  misleading  fiscal 
maneuvers.  Some  contend  that  it  is  in- 
effectual as  a  limitation  on  the  Federal 
debt,  and  only  serves  to  create  ineffi- 
ciency in  management  of  the  national 
debt. 

The  public  debt  limit  is  a  statutory 
ceiling  or  maximum  limit  established  by 
legislation  on  the  total  amount  of  Fed- 
eral Government  securities  that  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The  Con- 
stitution grants  to  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  control  Federal  indebtedness,  to 
appropriate  money,  and  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  revenue.  It  provides 
that: 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power 
To  lay  and  collect  Taxes.  Duties,  Imposts  and 
Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States: 

This  is  provided  in  article  I,  section  8 
of  our  Constitution.  In  article  I,  section  9, 
it  continues: 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law:  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

Prior  to  World  War  I.  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. Congress  took  an  active  role  in  the 
management  of  the  public  debt  by  es- 
tablishing the  interest  rates  that  coiild  be 
paid,  and  specifying  the  tj-pe  and  often 
the  maturity  dates  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment securities  to  be  issued.  However, 
due  to  the  large  scale  financing  and  the 
increasingly  complex  financial  structure 
of  the  economy,  and  in  part  to  simplify 
matters.  Congress  enacted  a  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  in  1917.  This  was  the 
original  legislative  basis  of  our  present 
debt  limit  statute. 

This  law  pulled  together  some  of  the 
enacted  borrowing  authority  from  previ- 
ous acts.  It  authorized  the  Treasury  to 
is.-ue  bonds  "not  exceeding,  in  the  aggre- 
gate. $7,538,945,460."  In  addition.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Treasury  to  issue 
certificates  of  indebtedness  up  to  the 
amount  of  $4  billion  at  any  one  time. 

During  World  War  I,  as  Government 
expenditures  exceeded  Gtovernment  reve- 
nues and  substantial  deficits  were  in- 
curred. Congress  followed  the  simple  pro- 
cedure of  amending  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  whenever  new  authority  was 
needed.  This  authorized  the  Treasury-  to 
issue  whatever  securities  were  deemed 
necessary  to  provide  the  funds  to  finance 
the  war  effort.  Through  this  means,  the 
authorized  debt  limit  increased  with  each 
enactment,  and  the  debt  of  the  U.S. 
Government  grew  to  $26.9  billion  before 
the  end  of  World  War  I. 
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This  amendment  procedure  has  been 
followed  ever  since.  However,  imtil  1941, 
Congress  authorized  a  public  debt  limit 
in  various  amounts  specified  for  bonds, 
for  bills,  for  certificates,  and  for  notes. 
On  February  19,  1941,  the  public  debt 
limit  authority  was  consolidated  in  one 
total  figure  for  all  types  of  Government 
securities  outstanding.  Tius  was  set  at 
$65  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  read  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  Brock)  : 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  subjects  which 
Congress  has  talked  about  more  and  done 
iBi  on  than  federal  spending.  Congress  now 
has  this  opfKjrtunlty  to  take  action  by  passing 
the  Roth  amendment — 

It  Is  an  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  later — 

The  nation  Is  looking  to  Congress  for  some 
consistency  of  action.  In  the  closing  months 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  we 
voted  continuation  of  the  wage  and  price 
control  authority.  The  purpose  of  this  action 
was  to  confirm  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
inflation  must  be  stopped.  This  action  shored 
up  some  Americans  sagging  suspicions  about 
Congress'  sincerity  of  intentions  to  stop  In- 
flation. This  action  said  to  the  American 
housewife  Congress  was  serious  when  It  prom- 
ised to  stop  the  inflation;  Congress  wUl  do 
all  in  its  power  to  keep  private  wage  and 
price  actions  in  reasonable  limits,  to  protect 
the  nation's  purchasing  power. 

Congress  must  now  redeem  the  pledge  and 
keep  faith  with  the  American  public  by  plac- 
ing a  limit  on  its  own  spending. 

The  past  three  years  reveal  a  cumulative 
deficit  of  $87  billion  the  effect  of  which  no 
amount  of  full  employment  rhetoric  can 
imdo.  For  the  period  FY  '71  through  '73  the 
gross  federal  debt  will  Increase  by  SllO  billion 
to  $493  billion.  The  national  debt  held  by  the 
public  will  swell  by  30  percent  for  the  same 
period. 

In  FY  1972  the  projected  full-employment 
budget  vanished  into  an  $8.1  billion  full- 
employment  deficit.  Although  we  have  a 
forecast  surplus  for  FY  1973,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  Congress  and  the  Executive  be  restrained 
by  a  specific,  air-tight  limitation  on  spend- 
ing. 

The  situation  has  been  severely  compli- 
cated by  a  combination  of  factors,  especial- 
ly additional  sj>ending  programs  authorized 
by  Congress  far  In  excess  of  available  reve- 
nues. 

Every  year  the  President  has  been  In  office 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  far  more  than 
tlie  budget  request.  Tlie  first  year  in  office 
the  President  was  given  new  legislative  au- 
thorities by  Congress  $4.7  billion  In  excess 
of  budgetary  requests  and  outlays  for  new 
programs  of  $1.4  billion.  During  the  second 
year  of  this  administration,  Congress  showed 
some  restraint  by  overspending  the  budget 
requests  by  slightly  more  than  $1.3  billion. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  Congress  had  overspent  the  budget 
by  $3.8  billion. 

President  Nixon  has  recommended  the  Con- 
gress establish  the  statutory  celling  for  FY  '73 
contained  In  the  Roth  Amendment. 

Further,  he  has  emphasized  that  such  a 
celling  will  apply  equally  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive.  In  support  of  the  spend- 
ing limitation  concept,  he  has  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  rigid  celling  on  expenditures 
before  it  considers  any  appropriations  meas- 
ures. Such  a  celling  will  Insure  that  this 
government  will  not  continue  to  overspend 
Itself. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point? 


Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  understand  correctly  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  considering  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  figure  from  $20 
to  $15  billion? 

Mr.  ROTH.  This  Senator,  at  a  later 
time,  may  offer  such  an  amendment.  We 
have  made  no  firm  decision  on  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  means,  instead  of  coming 
back  on  the  first  of  July,  the  Treasury 
will  have  to  come  back  about  the  15th  of 
May  and  we  will  be  facing  the  same 
problem  that  came  up  earlier? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  aware  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  President,  support  of  the  pending 
Roth  amendment  is  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic health.  The  debt  limit  has  not  been 
an  effective  discipline  on  Federal  outlays. 
It  has  now  been  amended  54  times  in  its 
historj'  and,  if  the  Roth  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  we  will  surely  be  faced  with 
extending  the  allowable  debt  in  the  near 
future. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  must  rec- 
ognize that,  without  such  realistic  re- 
straints, the  plague  of  infiation  will  con- 
tinue its  stealthy  raids  on  the  pocket- 
books  of  every  American. 

I  feel  sure  the  collective  conscience  of 
the  Senate  will  see  the  wisdom  of  this 
amendment  and  hope  that  it  will  prevail 
when  the  matter  is  brought  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  yielded,  with 
imanimous  consent  to  obtain  the  floor 
again,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  At  that  time  I  was  discussing 
some  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  of 
the  so-called  public  debt  limit  legisla- 
tion. I  was  pointing  out  from  an  histori- 
cal point  of  view  that  imtil  1941  the  Con- 
gress authorized  a  public  debt  limit  in 
various  amoimts  specified  for  bonds,  bills, 
certificates,  and  notes. 

On  February  19,  1941,  the  public  debt 
limit  authority  was  consolidated  in  one 
total  figure  for  aU  types  of  Government 
securities  outstanding.  This  was  set  at 
$65  billion.  That  has  been  the  procedure 
followed  since — to  place  a  ceiling  on  all 
securities  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
given  time.  The  public  debt  limit  was 
raised  to  $300  billion  on  April  3,  1945.  On 
June  26.  1946,  it  was  decreased  to  S275 
billion.  This  was  considered  a  permanent 
debt  celling.  However,  six  upward  ad- 
justments have  been  made  to  the  per- 
manent debt  limit  which  now  stands  at 
$400  billion.  Many  increases  in  recent 
years  have  been  termed  "temporary"  in- 
creases as  they  have  been  authorized  for 
a  specific  period  of  time  only.  Oui-  pres- 
ent public  debt  limit  is  a  $400  billion  per- 
manent ceiling  plus  a  temporary  addi- 
tional limit  of  $30  billion  through  June 
30. 1972.  Thus,  if  no  other  action  is  taken, 
the  public  debt  limit  will  drop  from  $430 
billion  to  $400  billion  on  June  30.  1972. 

Mr.  BEINNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  that  happens,  is  it 
not  ti-ue  then  that  we  would  have  to 
issue  no  new  debt  until  our  outstanding 
debt  had  been  reduced  to  the  S400  billion 
level? 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  Congress  did  not  take 
further  action,  that  would  be  correct. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  If  Congre.ss  were  to 
reject  the  pending  bill  today  and  then 
take  no  further  action,  we  would  have 
the  ver>-  difficult  problem  of  paying  off 
any  debt  above  the  $400  billion  ceiling 
that  would  come  into  effect  next  July  1. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  .see  how  on  earth 
we  could  do  it.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
would  have  to  ."^ell  We  could  not  go  out 
in  the  market  and  borrow  money  And 
I  do  not  think  that  we  could  add  enough 
in  taxes  fast  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  What  this  Senator  in  any 
event  is  hopinp  is  that  the  Congress  will 
combine  an  increase  to  the  debt  limit 
with  a  six'ndmg  limitation. 

As  I  have,  of  course,  pointed  out.  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  later  is 
completely  in  accord  with  what  the  ad- 
ministration itself  has  said  was  desir- 
able, that  if  we  are  to  .■show  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, that  if  we  arc  going  to  be 
able  to  show  that  we  are  trying  to  bring 
the  budget  into  balance,  that  we  are  in- 
terested in  regaining  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  by  impo.^ing  disci- 
pline on  both  the  executive  branch  and 
Congress,  we  should  follow  through  now 
with  what  the  President  himself  has  re- 
quested. 

In  an,v  event,  what  started  out  as  a 
■simple  measure  to  give  the  Treasury  the 
authority  to  bonow  the  funds  necessary 
to  meet  expenditures  authorized  for  the 
national  security,  defense,  and  other 
purposes  of  World  War  I,  has  now  grown 
into  a  definite  and  well-entrencheri  part 
of  our  Federal  fiscal  system.  It  ha^  be- 
come a  rallying  point  for  those  who  hoj>e 
to  restrain  the  growth  of  Government 
expendituiTs  i^ind  the  influence  of  the 
Federal  Government  o%'er  the  private  af- 
fairs of  the  people.  It  )s  regardwi  by  some 
as  virtually  the  law  of  the  land  that  ex- 
presses national  devotion  to  the  idea  of 
thrift  and  to  economical  management 
of  the  fl.scal  affairs  cf  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Others  consider  it  wa.steful  and 
at  the  ver>-  least  insist  that  it  should 
be  high  enough  to  permit  the  most  effi- 
cient management  of  the  public  debt. 

TRENns  IN  NATIONAL  IlEBT 

Providing  restraint  or  limits  on  govern- 
ment .spending  and  the  level  of  the 
national  debt  is  a  primary  object  of  the 
debt  limit  statute.  It  is  therefore  per- 
tinent to  take  a  brief  look  at  the  his- 
torical pattern  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment debt. 

Our  Federal  Government  started  off 
wUh  a  national  debt  of  $78  million  when 
it  was  formed  in  1789.  Primarily,  these 
were  impaid  costs  of  waging  tlie  Revolu- 
tionarj'  War.  Generally  this  debt  was  re- 
duced on  a  very  gradual  basis  to  a  low 
point  of  $53  million  by  1810.  The  War  of 
1812  led  to  another  increase  in  our  pub- 
lic debt.  After  that  war  the  debt  was 
gradually  reduced  until  it  reached  the 
all-time  low  point  of  $37,500  out=tandmg 
m  1835.  Actually,  the  entire  public  debt 
was  paid  off.  except  for  tho.se  securities 
which  were  not  presented  for  payment, 
and  there  was  a  surplus  of  several  mil- 
lion in  the  Trea.sury — much  more  than 
would  have  been  needed  to  pay  off  all 
mdebtedness.  However,  the  financial 
panic  of  1837  led  to  an  increa.se  in  the 
public  debt  of  more  than  SIO  million  by 
1838.  Thereafter,  the  debt  gradually  in- 
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scd  to  a  level  of  S65  million  by  the  be- 
ing of  the  Civil  War.  The  demands  of 
war  caused  Goveriunent  expenditures 
increase  rapidly  and  the  United  States 
"       ■  an  outstanding  debt  of  $2,- 
million  by  1866.  After  the  Civil  War, 
Government    followed    a    policy   of 
dually  reducing  the  debt  through  sur- 
ges in  most  of  the  years.  Debt  reduc- 
created  economic  problenis;  it  re- 
■  the  national  bank  note  circulation 
many  geo^'raphic  areas  were  com- 
bining of  the  scarcity  of  money.  Pro- 
als  to  reduce  the  Treasui-v'  surplus  by 
Bering  tariffs — the  principal  source  of 
■ral  revenue — induced  protectionists 
I  ounter  with  demands  for  higher  rates 
to  publicize  the  concept  of  perma- 
protection  of  American  industry. 
■   1893   the  debt  was  dowTi  to  $961 
ion.  It  has  never  been  that  low  since, 
depression  of  the  1890's.  which  re- 
in reduced  Federal  Governmenf 
plus  the  demands  of  the  war 
Spain,  increased  our  national  debt 
nearly  $1.5  billion.  This  was  gradually 
need  to  $1.2  billion  by  1915.  However, 
1  our  entry  into  World  War  I  Federal 
shot   up   rapidly   and   we 
to   reach   the  level  of   $26.9 
on.  After  World  War  I,  there  was  a 
ained  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
Government,  especially  under  the 
■rship  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  reduce  the  national  debt.  In 
period,  income  tax  effective  rates 
i-'-duced  four  times.  There  was  a 
in  the  national  debt  each  year 
1  1930  when  it  reached  a  low  point 
16.2  billion.  However,  since  1930  there 
_been  an  increase  in  the  Federal  debt 
'le  fiscal  yearend  for  everv  year  ex- 
1947.  1948.  1951.  1956,  and  1957.  Our 
ent  debt  amounts  to  approximatelv 
billion,  the  greatest  portion  of  which 
Ited  from  the  financial  burden  of 
War  II.   during  which  time   we 
t  more  than  $211  billion  in  excess  of 
we  took  in.  Naturally,  our  public 
limit  had  to  be  raised  substantiallv 
g  this  period.  It  went  up  from  $49 
at  the  beginning  of  1941  to  $300 
by  April  1945.  Ai.so  there  has  b^en 
mificant  increase  in  our  public  debt 
ing  the  Vietnam  conflict.  From  June 
to  August  1971  our  public  debt  has 
?a.sed    from    S357    billion    to    $416 
)n. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  without  losint?  rnv  right  to  the 
.  I  may  yield  to  the  -unio;-  Senator 
Virginia. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.     993 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
lesk  a  proposed  amendment  to  H.R. 
3  and  I  ask  unanimoa=;  consent  that 
ext  be  printed  in  the  Record 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

idment  will  be  received  and  will  lie 

le  table;  and.  without  objection,  the 

will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 


the 

1291 

the 

am 

on  t 

amendment 


ORD. 

Tie     amendment,     ordered     to     be 

printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  993 

^rt  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  bUl: 

t  (a)  whenever  the  I>resldent  Impounds 

unds  appropriated   by  law  out  of  the 

for  a  specific  purpose  or  project,  or 

appri^ves  the  Impounding  of  such  funds  by 


ar.y  offirer  or  emplovoe  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall,  within  ten  daj-s  thereafter,  transmit 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  specl.al  mes.5age  specifying — 
I  I )    the  amou.-it  of  funds  impounded. 

(2)  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  affected  thereby,  and 

(3)  the  reasons  for  the  Impounding  of 
such  fur.ds. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
sua;it  to  subsection  (a)  .?hall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate 
Is  not  In  sesslo:i,  and  to  the  Cierk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  If  the  House  is  not 
In  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  of  each  House. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  cease  the  im- 
pounding of  funds  set  forth  in  each  special 
message  within  sixty  calendar  davs  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  message  is  received 
by  the  Congress  unless  the  specific  impound- 
ment shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set 
out  In  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  Includes — 

fa)  withholding  of  funds  (whether  by  es- 
tablishing reserves  or  otherwise)  appropri- 
ated for  projects  or  activities,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  authorized  projects  or  activities 
for  which  appropriations  have  been  made 
and 

(b)  delaying  the  expenditure  or  obligation 
of  funds  beyond  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  expenditure  or  obligation  was  In- 
tended by  Congress  in  appropriating  such 
funds. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

( 1 )  a^  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
vlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  thev  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House 
respectively,  but  applicable  onlv  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
m  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section:  and  they  shall  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inocnslstent 
therewith:  and 

f2i  With  fu:i  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
ru.es  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  .=ame  extent  as  in  t;;e  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  -resolution''  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  which  is 
mrroduced  and  acted  upon  by  both  Hou.ses 
before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  .session  of  the 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent 3  message  is  received  by  that  House. 

(2)  The  matter  after  the  rescuing  clause 
of   each    resolution    shall    read    as    follows: 

That  the  Senate  (House  of  Representatives) 
approves  the  impounding  of  funds  as  set 
forth  in  the  special  message  of  the  President 
dated .  Senate  (House)  Document  num- 
bered  . 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection nHBe 
continuity  of  a  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period. 

(Oil)  A  resolution  Introduced  with  re- 
spect to  a  special  message  shall  not  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  and  shall  be  prlvUeged 
business  for  Immediate  consideration  It 
shall  at  any  time  be  In  order  (even  though 
a  prertous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  Such  mo- 
tion shall  be  highly  prlvUeged  and  not  de- 
batable An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall 
not  be  In  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order 


to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  resolution 
shall  not  be  in  order.  It  shall  not  be  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to,  and  It 
shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  consider  any 
other  resolution  introduced  with  respect  to 
the  same  special  message. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate, 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr,  President,  tills  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  almost  verbatim  S.  2581  intro- 
duced last  year  in  September  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Ervin)  with  24  cosponsors  includ- 
ing myself.  Hearings  on  this  proposal 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina's  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  notify  Congress  whenever 
he  impounds  funds  qr  authorizes  the 
impounding  of  funds,  and  provides  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  Senate  and 
House  must  approve  the  President's  ac- 
tion within  60  days  or  the  President 
would  be  required  to  cease  such  action. 

This  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  Introducing  the  ini- 
tial legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  well  as  an  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  memorandum  dated  January  25, 
1972,  entitled  "Budgetary  Reserves  and 
'Impoundments' "  listing  in  detail  more 
than  $12  billion  that  have  been  im- 
pounded or  are  being  held  in  reserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

THE   impoundment   PROCEDURES   BILL 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  require  the 
President  to  notify  the  Congress  whenever 
he  impounds  or  authorizes  the  impounding 
of  appropriated  funds,  and  to  provide  that 
the  President  shall  cease  such  Impounding 
at  the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days  unless 
the  Congress  shall  approve  his  action  by  con- 
current resolution. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  procedure  where- 
by the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  approve  each  Impoundment  report- 
ed by  the  President. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  of  which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as 
chairman,  conducted  hearings  In  March  of 
this  year  on  the  constitutional  Issues  raised 
by  the  practice  of  Executive  Impoundment 
of  appropriated  funds.  The  bill  which  I  In- 
troduce today  Is.  I  believe,  the  most  practical 
and  reasonable  solution  to  the  Issues  raised 
during  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 

Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced  a  similar 
bill,  S.  2027,  which  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress can  disapprove  an  Impoundment  with- 
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In  60  calendar  days  after  the  President  re-  completely,  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  Government  spending  within  a  congression- 
ports  his  action  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  branch,  thereby  making  legislative  policy  ally-imposed  ceiling,  (2)  help  meet  a  stitu- 
of  Representatives.  This  new  legislation,  through  Executive  f»wer.  Such  an  Illegal  tory  limitation  on  the  outstanding  public 
while  retaining  many  features  of  8.  2027.  exercise  of  the  power  of  his  office  flies  directly  debt,  (3  )  develop  a  governmentwide  financial 
would  provide  that  the  President  must  cease  In  the  face  of  clear  constitutional  provisions  plan  for  the  current  vear  that  svnchronlzea 
a  specific  Impoundment  unless  he  receives  to  the  contrary.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  program-by-program  with  the  budget  being 
the  approval  of  the  Congress.  The  difference  will  In  effect  give  the  Congresa  a  chance  to  recommended  by  the  President  for  the  foi- 
ls one  of  negative  and  affirmative  approval,  override  this  Illegal  type  of  veto.  lowing  year,  or  (4)  otherwise  carry  out  broad 
which  Is  all  the  difference  In  the  world.  In  this  era,   the  fxawers  of  the  executive  economic  and  program  pollcv  objectives 

The  new  bill  requires  the  F^resldent  to  no-  branch  have  become  dominant  in  the  opera-  The  lt«ms  in  the  list  below  have  beer,  re- 

tify  each  House  of  the  Congress  by  special  tlon    of    the    governmental    structure     Tlie  t-erved   for  one  or  more  of   the   reas<-ins   set 

message  of  every  instance  In  which  he  Im-  "power  of  the  purse"  Is  one  of  the  few  re-  forth   in   the   preceding   paragraph.   OiT  the 

pounds  funds  or  authorizes  such  Impound-  malnlng   tools   which   Congress   can    use   to  basis  of  pjtst  experience  changes  in  this  Ust- 

ment  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States.  Such  oversee  and  control  the  burgeoning  Federal      :ng  may  occur to  take  account  of  cha'ng'ine 

a  special  message  must  specify  the  amount  bureaucracy.     Congress     is    constitutionally  conditions — before  the  fiscal  vear  1972  ends 

of  Impounded   funds,    the   specific   projects  obligated  to  make  legislative  policy,  and  Is  The   list   itself   is  consistent    with   the   estl- 

or  governmental  functions  affected  by  the  accountable  to  the  citizens  for  carrying  out  mates    In    the    1973    budget    transmitted    on 

Impoundment,  and  the  retisons  for  such  Im-  that  obligation.  The  impoundment  practice  January  24,  1972. 

poundment  of  funds.  seriously  Interferes  with  the  successful  op- 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  President  eratlon   of   that   principle   and   places   Con-  ^<^script:on:                                               Million 

shall  cease  the  Impounding  of  funds  set  forth  gress  in  the  paradoxical  and  belittling  role  Reserves    establiihed    pursuant    to 

In  each  special  message  within  60  calendar  of  having  to  lobby  the  executive  branch  to  President's  August  15,  1971  direc- 

days  of  continuous  session  after  the  message  carry  out  the  laws  it  passes,  'ive  to  curtail  previcusly  planned 

Is  received  by  the  Congress  unless  the  specific  Federal  employment  levels '1280 

Impoundment  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Budgetary    Reserves    and    "Impoundments"  Additional   reserves   established    so 

Congress  In  accordance  with  a  procedure  set  Under  authority  delegated  by  the  Presl-  '^'"'^   ''^^  funds  will  be  available 

forth  In  the  bill.  ^^^^^  ^he  Office  of  Man^ement' and  Budget  ^  ^'"'  ^^'^^  "se: 

Finally,  the  bUl  provides  that  the  approv-  operates  a  system  of  apportioning  the  funds  Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers 

Ing  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  privileged  provided   by   the   Congress.   The   apportion-  Home  Administration  Sewer  and 

business,  and  It  specifies  rules  of  procedure  ments  generally   are   for   the  current   fiscal             water  grants 158 

which  will  provide  for  ease  of  consideration  vear  and  limit  the  amounts  the  agencies  may  Rural    Electrification    Admlnlstra- 

and  a  reasonable  period  of  debate.  The  con-  obligate  during  specified  periods.                                 tlon— Loans .  jq? 

current  resolutions  would  not  be  referred  to  There  are  occasions  when  the  amounts  of  Depajtment  of  Commerce  Regional 

committee.  available   funds   are   not   fullv   apportioned.  Action      Planning     Commissions 

This    bill    would    establish   effective    con-  That  is.  some  amounts  are  either  withheld  <  less  than  $500,000) 

gressional  oversight  of  Executive  Impound-  from  apportionment,  or  their  use  is  tempo-  L>epartmeut  of  Housing  and  Urban 

ment,  which  Is  yet  another  in  a  long  line  of  rarlly  deferred  Development 

developments   in   the  operation  of  our  Na-  The  reasons' for  withholding  or  deferring             RehabUltatlon  loans .53 

tlonal  Government  which  erode  the  powers  the  apportionment  of  available  funds  usually  Grants  for  new  community  devel- 

of  the  legislauve  branch  and  contribute  to  are  concerned  with  financial  administration.             x,  °P°^^°.*  assistance. .5 

the  steady  deterioration  of  the  constitutional  They  have  to  do  with  the  effective  and  pru-                    '"^  WTi.t€T  and  sewer  grants »  600 

principles  upon  which  this  Nation  rests.  dent   use   of   the   financial    resources   made  Department  of  Transportation 

Impounding— or  reserving,  freezing,  with-  available  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  specific  ap-             ^?T^'"^'^  highways... 623 

holding,  sequestering,  depending  on  seman-  portlonments  sometimes  await   (D   develop-             Klghts-of-way  for  highways 50 

tic  choice— is  not  a  new  concept,  and  when  ment  by  the  affected  agencies  of  approved          ,  Urban  mass  transportation •  1300) 

undertaken  for  lawful  purposes.  It  may  be  plans  and  specincations,   (2)    completion  of         ^J^^  Energ\-  Commission 18 

quite  useful   In  effecting  economy.  Various  studies  for  the  effective   use  of  the  funds,             -NERVA-Nuclear  Rocket (17) 

procedures   have  been   used   over  the  years,  including   necessary    coordination   with    the             Plowshare (i) 

the   most   common   being   the   reserving   of  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  parties  that  National    Aeronautics    and    Sp&cc 

funds  to  prevent   deficiencies  In  a  Federal  might  be  Involved,    (3i    e.stabllshment  of  a  Administration 

program,  or  to  effect  savings.  Impoundment  uecessarv    organization    and    de.signaticn    of          .   ^ERVA-Nuclear  Rocket 24 

also   sometimes   occurs   when   Congress,   for  accountable  officers  to  manage  tiie  programs.  National  Science  Foundation 

some  special  reason  such  as  war  or  economic  (4)   the  arrival  of  certain  contingencies  un-  Educational      and     Institutional 

uncertainty,  passes  appropriations  as  noth-  der  which  the  fund.s  must  bv  statute  be  made                 support  121 

ing  more  than  ceilings  or  expenditures.  leav-  available   (e.g.,  certain  direct  Federal  credit             Graduate   tralneeshlps »  10 

ing  it  to  the  executive  branch  to  expend  part  aids  when  private  sector  kxtns  are  not  avail-                                                                          

or  all  of  the  funds  at  Its  discretion.  More-  able).                                                                                         TouU 1.748 

Tl'  Sfl  ""^""r*  "".^^  '1"''^  ^  V^  i^^^  ^"^"  "^^^  *^«*  °"^«'"'  ^^'^'^^  conditions  '  Consists  primarily  of  funds  that  had  been 

am    n^?l%  congressional  man,^te.  Under  the  funds  not  apportioned  are  said  to  be  held  nppropriat ed  prior  to  the  President  s  direct 

Pv2.,H      u        l"^'.""'   of   impoundment,   the  or  placed  "in  reserAe."  This  practice  is  one  tive.  Excludes  the  comparable  savings  In  trust 

Z-^t^^^TfTJ.K':^l''"^^\  '■^"^'^Z:  -^f  '°"E  '^^^"^'"S  ^"'^  ^^  "^^^^  ^''"'^'^^'^  '^y  ^^^'^  ^^'^^  P^^Hc  enterprise  accoums  and  the 

Sn^ti^n^                                 "^^'''   specified  both  Republican  and  Democrat  Adniinl.stra-  corresponding  savings  reflected  in  approprla! 

wiuuiions.  tions  g^  a  customary  part  of  financial  man-  ticn  actions  of  the  C-oneress  after  Aueust  15 

However,      unfortunately      impoundment  agement.   Amounts   are   frequently   released  1971.  Includes  accounts  transferred  to  e'<o- 

often  occtus  under  clrcunvstances  where  the  from  reserve— and  put  to  use— during  each  nomic  stabilization  activities  pursuant  to  the 

executive  branch,  for  reasons  of  Its  own,  de-  fiscal  year  as  plans,  designs,  specifications.  First  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act    1972 

sires  to   avoid  expending   funds  which   the  studies,    project    approvals,    and   so   on    are  The  accounts   being   resoned   are   currently 

Congress  has  explicitly  directed  to  be  spent  completed.  Thus,  the  total  amount  held  in  under  review,  and   in   manv  cases  thev  are 

for  some  particular  purpose.  It  Is  tills  sltua-  reserve  usually  reaches  a  low  point  at  the  likely  to  be  released  and  apportioned  to  cover 

Uon  which  poses  a  threat  to  our  system  of  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  pay  raise  that 

government  and  which  so  patently  violates  At   the  end  of   fiscal   years    1959   through  took  effect  earlv  In  Januarv   1972 

the  separation  of  powers  prmclple.  196I,  the  funds  held  In  reserve  ranged  irom  ^This  amouni   1-.  planned   to  be  used  for 

Neither  I  nor  my  colleagues  in  the  Con-  7.5':c  to  8.7%  of  total  unified  budget  outlays,  continuation  of  the  water  and  sewer  grant 
gress  who  are  concerned  over  this  problem  At  the  end  of  fisciil  1967.  the  comparable  program  in  fiscal  vears  1973  and  1974 
desires  that  the  executive  branch  expend  the  percentage  was  6,7',;,  and  a  range  In  the  =' Apportionment  of  entire  amount  is  plan- 
taxpayer's  money  foolishly.  On  the  contrary,  neighborhood  of  6^r  has  t>een  normal  in  re-  ned  on  Julv  1,  1972  con,'=lstent  with  program 
It  is  well  known  that  I,  advocate  a  balanced  cent  years.  Currently,  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  financial  plan  in  tl)e  1973  budget 
national  budget  and  ever  greater  economy  percentage  Is  5.1 -",  and  the  total  amount  'This  Item  l.s  !lste<i  here  onJv  bec.<ius<»  of 
in  the  Government.  Nor  is  this  a  partisan  held  in  reserve  Is  expected  to  decline  during  public  and  congressional  Interest  It  is  not 
problem,  for  impoundment  has  occurred  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  counted  in  the  total  below  because  its 
under  Democratic  and  RepubUcan  admJnls-  it  is  apparent  that  most  reserves  are,  in  planned  u;:*  Is  consistent  with  cxjngressional 
^tions   It  is  as  objectionable  under  one  as  fact,  temporary  deferrals  and  their  need  or  intent.  The  Congress  provided  a  total  of  $3.1 

aer  the  other.  wisdom  Is  not  usually  questioned.  In  other  billion  of  contract  authorltv  for  the  five-year 

thi    'ir*^^   '■^^   ^^^   disturbing   feature   of  cases,    however,    the    affected    reserves    have  period  of   1971-1975    Executive   Branch   ap- 

tnis  Executive  practice  Is  the  fact  that  Im-  been  criticized  as  "Impoundments"  of  funds,  portlonments  will  result  in  $1  0  billion  o'  this 

poundment  enables  the  President  to  effect  Thus,  the  term  "Impoundment"  has  gen-  amount  having  been  used  bv  June  30  'i972 

an  iteni  or  line  veto.  Such  a  power  clearly  Is  erally  been  applied  to  funds  which  could  or  another    $10    billion     (Including    thi=    »300 

prohibited  by  the  Constitution  which  only  might  be  used    (I.e.,   obligated)    during   the  million)  wUI  be  app<^rtloned  July  ]    1972  for 

empowers  him  to  veto  entire  bills.  Thus,  by  apportionment  time  period,  but  which  have  fi3cal  1973.  leaving  »l,l  Mlllon.  or«550  million 

impotinding  appropriated  funds,  the  Presl-  not  been  apportioned  because  of  the  Execu-  per  vear  for  the  fi.sral  years  1974  a-id  1976 

aent  is  able  to  modify,  reshape,  or  nullify  tive's   responsibility  to    (1)    help  keep   total  The  $300  million  shown"  Is  the  differt-ce  be- 
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^en  ihe  5600  milUou  appartioned  for  1972 

the  5900  niillion  upper  iimit  for  whicfi 

nistralive    expen^ies    may    be    Incurred 

er    :he    1972    Approonation    Act    for    the 

riment  of  Transportation: 

Sec.  308.  None  of  the  fu:ids  provided  In 
Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
uses  in  connection  with  commitments  for 

ats  f':?  Urban  Mass  Transportation  aggre- 

ing  mce  than  S900.0€0,000  m  fiscal  year 

2."    I  Italics  supplied  ) 

Apportionment  awaiting  NSF  review  of 
these  funds  can  be  used  effectively  wlth- 
w^r^ening    the    current    unemployment 

ong  scientists  and  engineers. 
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.'budgetary  reserves  for  routine  financial 
administration 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Fitids  appropriated  to  the  Pre-;ldent: 
:  nternational   development   as- 
sistance: Prototype  desalting 

plant    20,000 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment  by  the  agency  of  ap- 
jroved  plan*  and  specifications, 
i'hilipplne  education  program.  1,282 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
(ipment  by  the  agency  of  ap- 
iroved  plans 
Ex?cutive  OfHce  of  the  President: 
Council   on  Env.ronmental 

Quality    140 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
ipment   of   proposals   for   con- 
ract  studies  of  environmental 
roblems. 

:  fatlonal  Security  Council 318 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
(pment  by  the  agency  of  ap- 
]  iroved  plans. 
De  aartment  of  Agriculture: 

'  ''armers  Home  Administration : 

Farm  labor  housing  grants.  -  2,963 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
( ess  of  current  estimates  of 
:  972  needs.  If  conditions 
( hange  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
1  nade. 

Mutual    and    self-help    hous- 
ing   grants 729 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In  ex- 

<  ess    of    current    estimates    of 

972       needs.       If      conditions 

(  hange     and     the     funds     are 

leeded,  apportionments  will  be 

;  nade. 

.inimal  and  Plant  Health  Serv- 
ice   3,500 

This  amount  Is  In  exce.5s  of 
current  estimate  of  1972  needs. 
The  funds  will  be  apportioned, 
f  needed,  for  animal  and  pest 
:ontrol. 
Vgricultural  Research  Service: 

Construction   70 

Residual  amount  approprl- 
Lted  but  not  required  for  plan- 
img.  Apportionment  awaits 
iddltional  appropriation  for 
;onstructlon. 
Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram      352 

Amount  shown  here  is  In 
'  ixcess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
;hange  and  the  funds  are 
leeded.  apportionments  will  be 
nade. 

Cooperative  State  Research 
Service:  Payments  and  ex- 
penses     4,600 

As  provided  by  the  1972  Ap- 
Droprlation  Act,  funds  are  to  be 
leld  In  reserve  pending  deter- 
ninatlon  of  "quallfled  and 
necessary  projects." 
Extension    Service:    Paymenta 

and    expenses 2,000 


F\inds  are  available  for  use 
by       land-grant       colleges      of 
1890  and  Tuskegee  Institute  as 
soon  as  project  guidelines  are 
deve;op>€d    and    necessary   per- 
sonnel available. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice:   Consumer   protective, 
marketing,  and  regrulatory 
programs    1,011 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
ceiis  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportlomnents  will 
be  mu/Cte. 
Perishable     Commodities     Act 

Fund    14 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
made. 
Pood    and    Nutrition    Service: 

Food  stamp  program 198,516 

Funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress in  excess  of  estimated 
need  under  fo<  d  stamp  regu- 
lations announced  earlier. 
These  funds  will  be  appor- 
tioned If  and  as  needed  to 
meet  the  ciost  of  revisions  In 
tlie  regulations  announced 
January  15.  1972. 
Foreign    Agricultural    Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  special 

foreign  currency  protjram-  3,  087 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess cf  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
made 
Forest  Service:  Expenses,  brush 

disposal 13,170 

Amount  shown  here  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
made 

Restoration    of    forest    lands 

and  improvements 6 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
made 
F'.'rest   fire   prevention 116 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
made 

Forest  protection  and  utiliza- 
tion: 

Cooperative   range   Improve- 
ment    1,910 

.Amount  shown  here  is  in 
excess  of  ctirrent  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
made. 
Forest   roads   and   trails 401,869 

Amount  shown  here  Is  in 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
made. 
Department  of  Commerce : 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  19th  De- 
cennial Census 11,028 

These  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  printing  costs  and  will  be 
apportioned  when  needed  for 
this  purpose. 


Promotion  of  Industry  and 
Commerce :  Inter- American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center.  5,448 

Funds  will  be  released  when 
plans  for  participation  In  U.S. 
Bicentennial  are  completed  and 
approved. 
Trade  adjustment  assistance.  50,  000 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In 
excess  of  ctirrent  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
made. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration:  Pro- 
mote and  develop  fishery 
products  and  research  per- 
taining to  American  fish- 
eries      257 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will  be 
made. 
Research,     development,     and 

facilities   534 

These  funds  are  for  disas- 
ter relief  to  fisheries.  Appor- 
tionment awaits  arrival  of  con- 
tingencies under  which  the 
funds  must,  by  statute,  be 
made  available. 
Research,  development,  and 
facilities:      Special      foreign 

currency    program 411 

Apportionment     awaits     de- 
velopment    of     research     con- 
tracts   with    foreign    organiza- 
tions. 
National    Bureau    of    Standards: 

Plant    and    facilities 1,495 

Funds  are  for  a  new  la- 
boratory now  in  the  planning 
stage.  Apportionment  awaits 
development  of  approved  plans 
and  specifications. 
Maritime    Administration:    Ship 

construction    14,804 

Funds  are  for  engineering 
changes  and  contract  cancella- 
tion contingencies. 
Department  of  Defense — Mili- 
tary: Shipbuilding  and  con- 
version         1,388,946 

For  use  In  subsequent  years; 
these  projects  are  fully  funded 
wheii  appropriated. 
Other  procurement  programs..  46,  020 

For  use  in  subsequent  years; 
these  projects  are  fully  funded 
when  appropriated. 
Research,     development,     test, 

and  evaluation,  Air  Force 25,000 

This  balance  of  unobligated 
1971  appropriations  was  set 
aside  by  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  meet  potential  1972 
requirements.  Will  be  released 
and  apportioned  if  and  as 
needed. 

Military  construction  and  fam- 
ily housing 839,  107 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 
Special   foreign   currency   pro- 
gram   6,506 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 

Civil  defense  programs 1,080 

Amount  Is  In  excess  of  cur- 
rently estimated  needs.  It  will 
be  used,  as  needed.  In  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 
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Department    of    Defense — Civil: 

Wildlife  conservation 

Includes    estimated    receipts 
not    needed    for    current    year 
program.  Will  be  used  in  sub- 
sequent years. 
Corps     of     Engineers:      Construc- 
tion, General: 

Lafayette  Lake,  Indiana 

Funds  are  being  held  in  re- 
serve becatise  of  local  opposi- 
tion to  initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  the  project. 

Lukfata  Lake,  Oklahoma 

Funds  are  being  held  In  re- 
serve because  the  State  of  Ok- 
lahoma Is  considering  designat- 
ing one  of  the  streams  to  be  In- 
undated as  a  wild  and  scenic 
stream. 
New    York    Harbor    Collection 

and  Removal  of  Drift 

FMnds  are  being  held  in  re- 
serve   because,    although    the 
project   initiation   and   partial 
accomplishment     must     await 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  President.  The 
Secretary    of    the    Army    has 
neither    approved    the    project 
nor  sent  the  project  report  to 
the   President. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 
Food    and    Drug    Administra- 
tion: 

Building  and  facilities 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obligations 
are  to  be  Incurred  In  subse- 
quent years. 

Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration:  Med- 
ical facilities  construction 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obligations 
are  to  be  incurred  In  subse- 
quent years. 

Building  and  facilities 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 
Construction  obligations  are  to 
be  incurred  In  subsequent 
years. 

Indian  health  facilities 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 
Construction  obligations  are  to 
be  Incurred  In  subsequent 
years. 
National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obligations 
are  to  be  incurred  In  subse- 
quent years. 

Gallaudet    College 

Congress  appropriated  $616 
thousand  to  Gallaudet  College 
for  a  national  continuing  edu- 
cation program  for  the  deaf. 
Funds  are  being  withheld  pend- 
ing the  development  of  a  plan 
for  the  effective  use  of  the 
funds,  including  any  necessary 
coordination  with  the  other 
Federal  and  non-Federal 
parties  that  might  be  Involved, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development:  Model  cities 
programs    
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13,545 


The    1972    appropriation    Is 
629  available  for  use  in   1972  and 

1973;  the  amount  reiserved  is 
being  allocated  among  cities  to 
cover  obligations  to  be  made 
early  In  1973.  Thus,  each  city 
will  have  in  advance  a  target 
figure  against  wlilch  to  plan. 
183  Interstate    land    sales,    sf>ecial 

fund     1,468 

Amovmt  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess   of    current    estimates    of 
1972  needs.  Fee  collections  are 
450  used  to  cover  jjart  of  the  costs 

of     operating     tlie     interstate 
land     sales     registration     pro- 
gram.  Because   of   the   unpre- 
dictability   of    fee    collections, 
there  Is  a  substantial  lag  be- 
tween collection  and  use.  Thus 
1971  fee  collections  are  planned 
80         for  use  In  1973,  and  are  carried 
in  reserve  In  1972. 
Depaxtment  of  the  Interior : 
Bureau  of  Land  Management : 
Public     lands     development, 

roads  and  trails 16,694 

Reserve  reflects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authority 
above  the  obligation  program 
that  was  financed  by  the  ap- 
propriation Congress  enacted 
to  liquidate  the  obligations. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs :  Road 

construction    53,941 

Reserve  reflects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authority 
above  the  obligation  program 
ttiat  was  financed  by  tl:ie  ap- 
propriation Congress  enacted 
to  liquidate  the  obligations. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation: 
Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion   Fund. 30,000 

Consists  of  1972  annual  con- 
tract authority  which  the  1973 
budget  shows  as  not  being  ob- 
ligated. This  contract  authority, 
whicli  was  made  available  an- 
nually through  FY  1989  by  P.L. 
91-308,  approved  July  7,  1970,  is 
not  being  used  because  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  purchasing  park 
lands  have  found  annual  contract 
authority  cumbersome  to  admin- 
ister. Instead,  they  prefer  ordinary 
appropriations  to  finance  such 
land  purchases  and  the  budget 
proposes  appropriation  of  the  full 
$300  million  annual  authorlzatloii 
for  the  Fund,  of  which  about  $98 
million  is  for  Feacral  land  pur- 
chases in  1973. 
Bureau    of    Sport    Fisheries    and 

Wildlife:  Construction 9,075 

Appropriated  funds  for  D.C. 
Aquarium  withheld  because  au- 
thorized facility  cannot  be  con- 
structed within  the  funding  lim- 
its established  by  the  authoriza- 
tion. 
Bureau     of    Mines:  Drainage    of 

anthracite   mines 3,623 

Funds  are  spent  on  a  matching 
basis  with  Pennsylvania  as  that 
State  and  the  Department  of  the 
\  Interior  develop  projects  for  this 
■purpose.  Apportionment  awaits 
development  of  approved  plans 
and  speclflcF.tlons. 
National   Park   Service:   Parkway 

and  road  construction 79,051 

Reserve  reflects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authority 
above  the  obligation  program  that 
was  financed  by  the  appropria- 
tion Congress  enacted  to  liqui- 
date the  obligations. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Con- 
105,000         structlon  and  rehabilitation--.  1,055 


4,928 


2,  158 


1,312 


5,702 
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F\inds  are  being  held  in  reserve 
pending  completion  and  review 
of  the  economic  restudy  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  use  of 
funds  for  the  Second  Bacon  Si- 
phon and  Tunriel  Unit,  Wash. 
Department  of  State: 

Edticatlonal  exchange  fund 
(earmarked  proceeds  of  pay- 
ment   by   Finland   on  World 

War  I  debt) 2^ 

Appointment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  spe- 
cific   plans    for    the    exchange 

students. 
Department  of  Transportation: 

Coast  Guard:  Acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improve- 
ments   3,380 

Fuiids  are  for  equipment  or 

Improvements  and  will  not  be 

needed   until    construction   on 

seven  projects  is   In   advanced 

stage.    They    will     be    released 

when  needed. 

Retired  pay 571 

Appropriation  is  in  excess  of 

needs  due  t-o  a  lag  in  voluntary 

retirements. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration: 

Facilities  and  equipment 58,  958 

Facilities  and  equipment  (Air- 
port and  .'Mrway  trust  fund)  .  157,  000 

Operations  1  Airport  and  Airway 

trust  fund) 247,269 

Research  and  Development 
(Airport  and  .\lrway  trtist 
fund)  ' 11,409 

Operation     and     maintenance. 

National  Capital  Airports...  5,279 

Safety  regulation 40,152 

Research  and  Development 353 

Funds    for    these     accounts 

have  not  been  apportioned  for 

the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.  Ap- 
portionment is  awaiting  agency 

development  of  a  financial  plan 

for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (Air- 
port and  Airway  trust  fund)  .  54,  450 

Construction,  National  Capital 

Airports 900 

U.S.  International  Aeronauti- 
cal Exposition.- 218 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  de- 
velopment   termination 4,506 

-Apportionment  of  the  above 

FAA  accounts  awaits  develop- 
ment   of   approved    plans    and 

specifications. 

Federal    Highway    Administra- 
tion : 
Federal -aid  highways: 

(1)  Contract  authority  in- 

tended   for    use    In 

1973 5.700,000 

(2)  Remaining        balance 

from  prior  reduc- 
tions to  meet  outlay 
ceilings  and  abate 
Inflation   267.830 

Terrltcrial  Highways 5,000 

New    program    established 

by  the  1970  Highway  Act,  ef- 
fective December  30,  1970,  No 

appropriation    was    provided 

until  August  1971,  although 

$4.5M  of  contract   authority 

was   authorized   for   each   of 

1971     and     1972.    Territories 

were  not  prepared  to  handle 

program  and  have  Just  begun 

to  organize  agencies  and  pre- 
pare    studies     for     use     of 

the  funds.  Total  obUgatlons 

through   December  31,    1971, 

were  about  $93,000, 

Darlen  Gap  Highway 100 
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Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  approved  plans 
and  specificatior.s.  Reserve 
will  be  released  as  soon  as  the 
a:?ency  has  organized  fleld  ot- 1 
rices  requiring  tiiese  funds, 
r'oan      Mass      Transport  at  Icj 

Administration: 
Urban  mass  transportation  >. 
The  Congress  provided  a 
total  of  $3. IB  of  contract  au- 
thority for  the  five-year  pe- 
riod 1971-1975.  Executive 
Branch  apportionments  will 
result  In  $1  CB  of  this  amovint 
having  been  used  by  June  30, 
1972.  another  Sl.OB  (includ- 
ing this  $300M)  will  be  ap- 
portioned July  1.  1972.  for 
fiscal  1973.  leaving  -SllB,  or 
8550M  per  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  By  ap- 
propriation action  in  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972.  the  Con- 
gress etTectively  limited  the 
amount  of  the  contract  au- 
thority that  could  be  used 
each  "fiscal  year.  Thus,  the 
$300M  shown  Is  the  difference 
between  the  S600M  appor- 
tioned for  1972  and  the  «900M 
upper  limit  for  which  admin- 
istrative e.xpenses  may  be  In- 
curred under  the  1972  Appro- 
priation Act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation: 
"Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds 
provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with 
commitments  for  grants  for 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 
aggregating  more  than  $900,- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1972." 
(Italic  supplied.) 
Treisury  Department:  Construc- 

ton,  Federal  Law  Enforcement 

Training  Center 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 

osment  by  the  agency  of  ap- 
roved  plans  and  speclflca- 
ons. 
Atonic  Energy  Commission: 
Plaint  and  capita!  equip- 
ment: 

Funds  held  In  reserve  await- 
ing AEC's  development  of 
firm  plans  or  specifiratlons 
for  two  projects  in  the  nu- 
clear materials  and  weapons 
programs 

Funds  held  In  reserve  awaiting 
AEC's  completion  of  feasi- 
bility studies  or  the  results 
of  research  and  development 
efforts  for  the  national  radio- 
active waste  repository  and 
f.vo  other  projects 

Funds  held  in  reserve  for  cost 
overruns  and  other  contin- 
gencies   

Operating  expenses:  Funds 
held  In  reserve  for  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
(LMFBR)  demonstration 
plant  awaiting  the  comple- 
tion of  detailed  negotiations 
now  underway  Involving  AEC 
and  the  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Co.  and  TVA 

B  lomedlcal  research : 

Poinds  held  In  reserve  pend- 
ing development  of  a  plan 

for  effective  utilization 

En'vlronmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy: Operations,  research  and 

facilities   

Awaiting  completion  of:   (1) 

E  PA  studv  of  requirements  for 

Cincinnati  laboratory  f$28.0M) 
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and  other  laboratory  facilities 
i$7,294M);  and  (2)  CEQ-EPA 
contract  study  on  technology 
and  reports  leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  projects  for  use  of  re- 
source recovery  (solid  waste) 
demonstration  grants  (SI  1.5- 
300,000  M). 

General  Services  ,'Kdminlstratlon: 

Operating    expenses.     Property 

Management     and     Disposal 

Service    

Amount  shown  here  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  current  estimate  of 
1972  needs  for  stockpile  dis- 
posals. If  conditions  change 
and  the  funds  are  needed,  ap- 
portionment:; will  be  niade. 
Operating      expenses.      Public 

Buildings  Service 

Amount  shown  here  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  current  estimate  of 

1972  needs.  It  reflects  revised 
estinxates  of  utility  costs  and 
rent  receipts  from  the  Postal 
Service.  If  conditions  change 
and  the  funds  are  needed  ap- 
portionments will  be  made. 
Construction,  public  buildings 

projects  

San  Antonio,  Texas,  project 
awaiting  OMB  and  Congres- 
sional approval  of  revised 
prospect u.-; — .$7,402  thousar.d. 

Philadelphia  project  await- 
ing appropriation  cf  additional 
funds  needed  to  permit  letting 
CO.: tract — $23,033  thousand. 

•510.803  thousand  to  be  re- 
programed  upon  enactment 
of  per.di:ig  legislation  author- 
izing private  Investment  fi- 
nancing. 

$4,273   thou.sand   is   reserved 
to  meet  possible  contingencies 
that  might  arise  in  the  course 
22,239  of  construction. 

Sites      and     expenses,     public 

buildings  projects 

Reserved    to    meet    possible 
contingencies  or  for  use  In  sub- 
sequent   years — $10,380    thou- 
sand. 

Projects   involving  .space  for 
Postal    Service    are    being    re- 
studied — $4,286   thousand.   Ap- 
portionment  avsalts   the  com- 
pletion  of   this   study   for   the 
effective  use  of  the  funds. 
9,600      National   Aeronautics   and   Space 
Administration:         Research 
and       development       (Space 

Shuttle    program) 

Although  the  decision  has 
been    .made   in    the    fiscal    year 

1973  b.-dget    to    proceed    with 
3,  133          the  development  of  the  Shut- 
tle,  final   plans   and   schedules 
have   not   vet   been   cnmoleted 

5.000  by  NASA.  After  N.ASA  has  se- 

lected the  b(X>ster  option  and 
Issued  Its  request  for  proposals 
(RFP)  to  the  contractors,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  .$25  mil- 
lion will  be  released. 
Veterans' Administration:  Grants 
to  States   for  extended   care 

facilities    

43,650  State  plans  and  requests  for 

funds  have  not  been  presented 
to    the    extent    originally    ex- 
pected. 
400      Appalachian    Regional    Commis- 
sion:   Appalachian    Regional 

Development    Program 

46,794  Apportionment  awaits     ■■vel- 

opment  by  the  agency  r  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 
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Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nities for  Spanish-Speaking 
Peoples    30 

The  obligation  rate  has  been 

lower  than  anticipated  because 

of  operation  under  continuing 

resolution  for  two  quarters. 

District   of   Columbia:    Loans   to 

D.C.  for  capital  outlay 49,015 

Reserves  represent  prior  ap- 
propriations   not    required    to 
o  9nn  finance  the  planned  fiscal  year 

J,  ^ou  19-J2  capital  outlay  program. 

Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission: Salaries  and  expenses, 

(construction)    46O 

These  funds  are  intended  for 
replacement  of  a  monitoring  sta- 
tion. They  cannot  be  used  until 
5  000  ^^'®  Congress  raises  the  current 
limitation  on  PCC's  1972  con- 
struction program.  It  Is  expected 
that  this  will  take  place  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission: Payment  of  'Vietnam 
and  Pueblo  prisoner  of  war 
claims  X50 

Anportionment    awaits    arrival 
45,  514      of  contingencies  under  which  the 
ftinds  must,  by  statute,  be  made 
available. 

Salaries  and  expenses 19 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans. 

Selective  Service  System:  Sala- 
ries and  expenses 1,600 

Since  enactment  of  the  1972 
appropriation,  the  expected  num- 
ber of  Inductions  into  the 
Armed  Forces  has  declined,  per- 
mitting this  amount  to  be  re- 
served for  savings.  The  reserve 
would  be  released  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  the  declining  trend  of 
inductions  should  be  reversed. 
14  666  Smithsonian  Institution:  Sala- 
•      °  rles    and    expenses,    Woodrow 

■Wilson  International  Center  for 

Scholars   n 

Reserved  for  contingencies.  Will 
be  apportioned  if  and  when 
needed. 

Temporary  Study  Commissions: 
Aviation  Advisory  Commis- 
sion     687 

Funds  in  1972  reserve  will  be 
used  In   1973   to  carry  Commis- 
sion through  its  expiration  date 
of  March  1973. 
25,  000      Comjnlsslon  on  Highway  Beautl- 

ficatlon 25 

For  completion  of  Commis- 
sion's work  In  1973. 

Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American 
Future    3Q 

A  small  contingency  amount 
is  set  a.=ide  to  cover  any  In- 
creases In  contracted  costs  af- 
ter the  Commission  completes 
its  work  and  disbands  In  May 
1972. 
National  CommLsslon  on  Con- 

8  420  sumer   Finance 50 

For    terminating    the    Com- 
mission  In    1973   after  the  re- 
port is  completed. 
United       Statert       Information 
Agency: 
Salaries   and   expenses    (spe- 
40,000                 cial   foreign  currency  pro- 
gram)       407 

Special  international  exhibi- 
tions      748 
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Apportionment  of  the  above 
accounts  awaits  development 
of  approved  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. 


After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Total   10,558,778 

■Similarly  (for  lackground  Information), 
the  Congress  established  the  same  limita- 
tion at  $600M  in  1971.  The  Administration 
used  $400M  in  1971.  The  difference  of  $200M 
Is  being  applied  to  the  years  after  1971. 

ARGI'MENTS    IN    FAVOR   OF    A    PUBLIC    DEBT    LIMIT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  decades  since  we 
have  had  the  debt  limit  in  operation  our 
national  debt  has  increased  by  more 
than  one  hundred  times,  the  question 
naturally  rises:  Should  we  have  a  pub- 
lic debt  ceiling  or  not?  Does  it  serve  a 
aseful  purixise?  What  are  some  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  maintaining  a 
statutory  public  debt  limit? 

Supporters  of  a  public  debt  limit  con- 
tend that  Federal  expenditures  have  be- 
come so  large  and  the  Government  so 
complex  that  removing  the  debt  limit 
would  open  the  door  to  wasteful  and 
nonessential  expenditures.  These  peo- 
ple feel  that  maintaining  a  statutory 
debt  limit  is  essential  if  we  hope  to 
maintain  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Some  claim  that  Congress  has  lost 
much  of  its  legal  control  over  various 
types  of  Federal  spending,  and  that  an- 
nual control  over  expenditures  is  prac- 
tically impossibl^i^Appropriations  car- 
ried over  from  one  year  to  another  give 
the  executive  department  a  wide  lati- 
tude in  expenditures.  Under  the  present 
legislative  procedure  on  appropriation 
bills  Congress  exercises  relatively  little 
control  over  annual  expenditures.  It 
acts  only  on  new  appropriations,  a  large 
part  of  which  are  for  expenditures  in 
future  years.  It  cannot  control  expendi- 
tures from  the  balances  remaining  in 
prior  years'  appropriations. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

[No.  85  Leg.] 
Allen  Holllngs  Montoya 

Allott  Hughes  Pearson 

Boggs  Javlts  Roth 

Brooke  Jordan,  Idaho     Scott 

Byrd,  Va.  Long  Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Mansfield  Talmadge 

Case  Mathias  Young 

JThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senator. 


Aiken 

Dominiek 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Font; 

Pell 

Beall 

Fulbrlght 

Proxm;rc 

Bennett 

Gambrell 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Schweiker 

Bible 

Gurney 

Smith 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Church 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Cooper 

McGee 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Dole 

Mondale 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  fium 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Sc-itii^'r 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart  » ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr,  Hartke>,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern>, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston  i,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
Ellender)  are  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tors from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr,  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>.  the  Senator  Irom 
New  Hampshire  "Mr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  *Mr.  Goldwater>  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senators  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Pack-wood  and  Mr.  Hatfield  i  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy*,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  'Mr,  Stafford),  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Miller) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  A  quorum  is  present.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it  be 
called  up  and  stated  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  I.  line  4,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  "1973". 

On  page  1,  after  line  8  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: Section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  92-5  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1972",  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  limit 
on  the  national  debt  now  stands  at  $430 
billion.  Tlio  interest  on  the  national  debt 
runs  more  than  $21  billion  a  vear.  Tliat 
amounts  to  $40,000  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  has 
been  in  session  thLs  moming,  Uie  interest 
on  the  national  debt  up  to  this  moment, 
from  10  o'clock  up  to  thL-  time,  has 
amounted  to  more  than  $10  million.  For 
that  reason,  I  favor  the  amendment  that 
is  to  be  offered  po.ssibly  in  the  next  legis- 
lative day  by  tlie  Senator  from  Delaware 
'Mr,  RoTH)  that  would  seek  to  put  a 
limitation — and  a  very  generou.<  limita- 
tion— on  the  amount  of  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government  dunng  this  fis- 
cal year,  that  amoiuit  being  set  at  S246.3 
billion,  which  is  the  exact  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  budget  message  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  purjxjse  of  the  amendment  offered 
at  ihiA  tiHiC,  and  on  winch  there  will  be 
a  vote  very  shortly,  is  to  accept  the  $20 
billion  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  permanent  debt 
limit  permitted  by  Federal  law  ks  $400 
billion. 

There  is  a  tempoi-ary  limit  at  this  time 
in  addition  to  that  8400  billion  of  $30 
billion,  making  the  total  authorized  dent 
$430  billion. 

Now,  according  to  table  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report  we  are  very  close  to  that 
limit  at  this  time.  The  actual  debt  on 
February  29,  just  several  days  ago,  which 
is  at  the  time  of  publication  of  this  re- 
port, was  estimated  at  $427  billion.  On 
March  15  of  thi.s  year  it  would  be  up  to 
$435  billion. 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  bill  would  increase 
the  temporary  additional  amount  by  $20 
billion,  so  that  as  the  bill  is  passed  the 
authorized  debt  ccihng  would  be  8400 
billion  permanent,  $30  billion  temporary 
carryover  authoi'ized  up  to  Julv  1  of  this 
yea!-,  and  then  the  S20  billion  in-ovided 
by  the  bill.  It  would  rai.^e  tiie  authorized 
debt  ceilnm  from  now  up  to  the  1st  of 
July  to  S450  billion. 

On  July  1  $50  billion  of  that  limit  will 
lapse  ^0  that  we  go  back  to  the  lo'.ver 
debt  limit  of  $400  billion,  wln^h  would 
necessitate  action  by  Congress  prior  to 
July  1.  Since  our  debt  is  now  S427  bil- 
lion, obviou.'-ly  .'^ome  action  would  lia\e 
to  be  tal.en  before  the  l.-t  of  Julv  t.)  ,n- 
crease  the  debt  limit  to  take  ca:e  of  the 
indebtedne.s.s  because  on  July  I,  unless 
action  is  taken,  the  debt  would  be  $400 
billion,  which  i.-  some  $27  billion  below 
what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  debt  now  is  ap- 
proximately $430  billion  and  the  debt 
Umit  is  $430  billion,  then  the  bill  it.st'If 
would  authorize  the  incurring  of  addi- 
tional indebtedness  between  now  and 
July  1  of  $20  biUion.  From  now  until  then 
there  would  be  incurred  bonded  indebtt-d- 
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njss  at  the  rate  of  So  billion  a  month — 
diring  that  4-month  penod — which  is 
a ,  the  annual  rate  of  $60  billion  a  year. 
Now,  the  reason  for  the  amendment  is 
t»i  provide  for  the  extension  to  July  1  of 
1M73  of  the  present  S30  billion  tempo- 
rary and  the  extension  to  July  1,  1973.  of 
the  additional  $20  billion,  that  the  bill 
would  seek  to  add  to  the  temporary  lend- 
itg. 

So  the  overall  figui-e  would  not  be 
Clanged  at  all.  If  the  amendment  is 
2l  reed  to  and  if  the  bill  passes  as  amend- 
ed, the  overall  amount  would  not  be 
changed.  It  would  still  be  S400  billion 
p(  rmanent,  $50  billion  temporary,  and 
ti  e  only  difference  would  be  that  the 
t€mporar\-  amount  would  not  lapse  or 
cease  to  be  in  existence,  or  the  tempo- 
re ry  authorization  would  not  be  in  exist- 
er  ce  beyond  July  1,  1972,  so  that  it  could 
de  lay  action  on  the  necessity  of  action  by 
C(  ingress  beyond  July  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  bringing  it  just  a  little 
closer  to  home,  it  is  somewhat  like  we 
m  ght  have  a  teenager  in  the  family  on 
sone  sort  of  allowance,  and  if  we  said. 
"^  ow,  this  $20,"'  and  we  will  use  that 
fliiure  since  that  is  the  figure  in  the 
bi:i,  only  it  is  not  in  dollars,  it  is 
bi  lions  of  dollars — "is  to  last  you  for  2 
wf  eks."  that  would  have  the  effect  of  the 
present  bill.  But  under  the  amendment 
it  vould  be  the  same  as  saying.  "Here  is 
$2  )  to  last  you.  if  you  make  it  last,  for 
a  H'hole  month.  Instead  of  just  2  weeks." 
t  might  encourage  the  Treasui-y  or 
thii  administration  to  cut  some  corners 
ani  not  come  in  as  it  of  necessity  would 
ha  ,'e  to  under  the  bill  as  proposed,  prior 
to  July  1,  1973.  It  might  save  a  month 
an  1  it  might  save  2  months.  It  might 
wa  t  3  months  to  ask  for  the  debt  ceil- 
ins  to  be  raised.  It  does  not  hamper  the 
Treasury  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  (if  benefit  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  while  we 
ha  e  a  sufiBcient  number  of  Senators  in 
the  Chamber,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the 
yefs  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  siflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufScient 
seond.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
Jlr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  which  has  been 
onl .'  a  short  time,  starting  in  January- 
196  3  there  have  been  three  raises  in  the 
dett  ceiling.  The  first  raise  was  S12  bil- 
lioi  :  then  it  jumped  up  to  $18  billion; 
then  the  next  year  it  jumped  to  $35  bil- 
lior  .  I  might  say  that  has  been  this  debt 
ceiling. 

ALr.  President,  you  can  tell  what  the 
deficits  are.  and  there  is  no  mumbo 
jut:  bo  and  no  mixing  of  figures,  or  tak- 
out  of  this  pot  and  putting  into  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  amount  of  the 
ceihng.  That  tells  you  how  your 
funds  received  compare  with 
funds  expended.  The  use  of 
i\  funds  does  not  come  into  play, 
demonstrates  how  you  are  sitting 
finajnciaUy  in  the  National  Government. 
as  SI 2  billion  the  first  year  I  was 
$18  billion  the  next  year,  and  then 
billion,  for  a  total  of  $65  billion  we 
slipped  back  in  the  short  time  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  has  been  a 
Mer  iber  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.     President,     the     administration 
wanted  an  additional  $50  billion  of  tem- 
porary debt  ceilin?.   whereas   the  com- 
mittee came  in  with  a  much  more  ac- 
ceptable figure  of  S20   billion.   But   the 
use  of  the  $20  billion  between  now  and 
July    1.    1972,    would    certainly   set    this 
coimtry  on  a  course  of  spending  in  excess 
of  receipts  by  some  $5  billion  a  month. 
So  this  $45  billion  deficit  we  are  going  to 
have  for  the  year  we  are  m  now.  ending 
July  1.  is  going  to  fall  into  insignificance 
when  we  contemplate  the  upcoming  def- 
icit If  we  continue  to  fall  back  at  the  rate 
apparently  envisaged  by  this  bill.  So  all 
the  amendment  does  is  to  accept  the  $20 
billion  temporary  increase  proposed  by 
the  bill  and  says.  "Let  us  let  this  limit 
reached  by  the  increase  stay  on  just  a 
little  bit  longer."  It  does  not  handicap 
the  administration  one  bit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  helps  the  administration  by 
providing  that  it  does  not  have  to  come 
to  Congress  between  now  and  July  1  to 
get  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling,  be- 
cause this  temporary  increase  in  the  debt 
celling  is   earned   forward   for   1   addi- 
tional full  fiscal  year. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration could  postpone  that  request  of 
the  Congress  to  increa.=;e  the  debt  limit 
into   September   of   this   year,    possibly, 
rather  than,  as  the  bill  would  of  neces- 
sity require,  ask  the  Congress  to  increase 
the   debt  hmit  prior  to  July   1   of  this 
year  That  makes  for  somid  fiscal  policv. 
It  might  encourage  the  administration 
to  postpone  increasing  the  debt  ceiling 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
a  vote  on  this  amendment  shortlv.  I  hope 
a.s  a  matter  of   fact,  that   the   distin- 
guished  manager  of  the   bill,   the   able 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senator    from    Louisiana     iMr.    Long). 
would  accept  the  amendment,  because 
it  does  no  violence  what.soever   to  the 
need  that  he  is  seeking  to  meet  with  the 
bill.  However  that  may  be.  I  do  think  it 
is   entitled   to   a   favorable   vote   at   the 
hands  of  the  Senate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  not  be  in  session  in  the  first  part  of 
July  because  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  and  then,  based  on  the 
Treasury's  own  projections,  we  would  be 
over  the  debt  limit  by  the  time  we  get 
back  into  session  because,  on  July  17. 
the  projected  spending  would  put  us  at 
a  debt  level  of  $453  billion. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
less of  how  it  works,  whether  we  have  the 
Senator's  amendment  or  do  not  have  the 
amendment,  we  are  still  going  to  have 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  later  on  this 
session. 

So  about  all  that  could  be  said  for  the 
amendment  would  be  that  it  offers  the 
opportimity  to  com'er  with  the  House  for 
purposes  that  would  be  very  limited  in- 
deed. It  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  in  every  event  we  are 
going  to  get  the  debt  limit  that  is  much 
like  that  in  the  bill  and  then  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pass  another  debt  limit 
bill  later  this  year. 


So  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does 
not  see  any  purpose  for  the  amendment 
I  do  not  think  it  will  help  with  the  prob- 
lem of  controlling  expenditures  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pass  another  debt  limit  bill  later  this 
year,  it  seems  to  me  nothing  is  to  be 
achieved  by  the  amendment. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  amendment  pre- 
vent the  Congress  from  acting  at  ex- 
actly the  same  time  as  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  act  in  the  bill  that  is  before 
the  Senate? 
Mr.  LONG.  No,  it  does  not. 
Mr.   ALLEN.   The  present  bill  would 
require  the  debt  ceiling  to  be  raised  prior 
to  July  1.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  But  the  amendment  would 
permit  a  raise  prior  to  July  1,  but  would 
not  require  it.  Is  not  that  about  the  size 
of  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  all  that  this 
amendment  would  accomplish  is  to  re- 
quire us  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  'Where  is  that  provided? 
Mr.  LONG.  That  would  be  the  effect  of 
your  amendment  since  there  would  then 
be  a  difference  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill.  'Without  an  amend- 
ment, we  would  not  have  to  have  a  con- 
ference. The  matter  could  go  immedi- 
ately to  the  President's  desk. 

The  way  things  are  going,  the  Senator 
knows  that  his  amendment  is  not  the 
only  amendment  that  is  going  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill.  Other  amendments  will 
be  offered.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  led  to  believe  that  this  bill  may  not  be 
passed  until  Tuesday  or  perhaps  later 
next  week.  'While  it  is  not  urgent  that 
we  pass  the  bill  today,  by  the  time  we  get 
around  to  passing  the  bill  it  might  be 
urgent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment offers  us  no  relief  from  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  having  to  pass  a  further 
increase  of  the  debt  limit  this  year.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  bill  before  us  is  ade. 
quate  for  the  problem  we  face  now.  In 
addition  we  are  going  to  have  to  pass 
another  debt  limit  increase  later  on  this 
session,  if  the  Government  is  to  continue 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  its  employees  and 
meet  its  other  obligations.  This  amend- 
ment will  not  prevent  that  sad  necessity 
in  any  event.  In  any  case,  we  are  still 
going  to  have  to  pass  two  bills,  and  what 
the  House  was  willing  to  do  in  this  bill 
is  adequate  until  we  do  consider  the  next 
bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but 
when  he  suggests  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  might  call  for  a  conference 
with  the  House,  he  seems  to  be  pre- 
judging the  fate  of  the  other  amend- 
ments he  speaks  of.  May  they  not  cause 
a  conference  with  the  House  as  well? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  they  are  not  agreed 
to.  either. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator is  against  all  amendments.  Is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  LONG.  'Well.  I  am  against  every 
amendment  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Irrespective  of  its  merits, 
if  any.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  say  I  am  not  aware 
of  their  merits,  if  any. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  Senator.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  B"ZRD  of  "Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  procedure, 
that  I  concur  fully  with  the  distingiushed 
majority  leader  when  last  evening  he 
refused  to  set  aside  the  pending  legisla- 
tion at  the  request  of  a  Senator.  I  feel 
the  majority  leader  was  correct  in  doing 
this.  The  leadership  cannot  schedule 
legislation  based  on  who  may  or  who  may 
not  be  present  at  any  one  particular  time. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia  is  concerned,  I  want  to 
speak  in  regard  to  our  financial  situa- 
tion. I  have  no  objection  to  staying  in 
session  late  tonight,  if  it  is  the  desire  of 
anyone  to  vote  on  the  proF>osals  today.  I 
want  an  opportunity  to  make  my  views 
known. 

The  record  will  show  that  before  any 
amendment  at  all  to  the  bill  came  up.  2 
weeks  ago  today,  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Permsylvania,  at  the  same  time 
the  majority  leader  was  in  his  seat,  the 
Senator  from  'Virginia  stated  he  would 
not  agree  to  any  time  limitation  involv- 
ing the  vital  matters  of  Government  fi- 
nances. I  think  these  are  matters  that 
should  be  fully  debated  and  fully  dis- 
cussed. This  country  is  on  an  unsoimd 
basis  financially,  and  when  we  talk  about 
raising  the  debt  ceiling,  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  adequate  time  to  discuss  It. 

In  regard  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Alabama,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  an 
amendment  which  can  in  no  way  do  vio- 
lence to  the  proposal  before  us.  The  only 
thing  it  can  do  is  to  be  helpful  to  it.  It 
cannot  hurt  it  in  any  way.  It  merely  says 
the  Government  has  a  permanent  debt 
ceiling  today  of  $400  billion,  plus  a  $30 
billion  temporary  ceiling  which  ends 
June  30  of  this  year,  plus  the  amount 
provided  in  the  bill  before  us,  which  is 
for  another  $20  billion,  which  will  end 
June  30  of  this  year. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  provides  that  those  two  tempo- 
rary figures,  totaling  $50  billion,  will  not 
expire  June  30  of  this  year,  but  will  ex- 
pire Jime  30  of  next  year. 

So  in  no  way  can  that  do  violence  to 
what  the  pending  legislation  seeks  to  ac- 
complish. The  only  disadvantage  of  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  pending  legislation  is  that  it 
must  go  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives through  a  committee  of  con- 
ference, for  consideration  by  the  other 
body,  because  the  House,  of  course,  did 
not  incorporate  in  its  legislation  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

But  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment, 
I  do  not  see  how  those  who  favor  the 
pending  legislation  could  oppose  the 
amendment.  As  I  say,  it  actually  gives 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
more  leeway  than  they  have  under  either 


the  present  legislation  or  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  think  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
a  rather  ingenious  amendment,  and  I 
certainly  support  it.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  sound  proposal  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
veiT  brief,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the 
vote  on  this  amendment:  but  I.  too. 
would  like  to  state  my  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  beileve  that  it  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  committee  bill  in  the 
sense  that  it  does  offer  some  incentive  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  try  to  bring  about  closer  discipline 
on  Federal  spending.  I  think  any  step 
we  take  in  that  direction,  no  matter  how 
minute,  is  important  in  these  serious 
fiscal  times. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  fact  that  it  may  require  a 
conference  should  be  an  obstacle,  aa 
there  is  sufScient  time  for  such  a  con- 
ference. I  think  the  important  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  attempt  to  enact  in  the 
Senate  the  best  possible  legislation  im- 
der  the  circimistances. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen).  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles  i  .  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartke  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
'Washington  (Mr.  Jackson ),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  'Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  .  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  'Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender), 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribcoff)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  'Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut  (Mr.  RiBicoFF).  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  iMr.  Humphrey),  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee  'Mr.  B.\ker  and 
Mr.  Brock  I .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Bellmo.n  I ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Buckley  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Cook  i  .  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.'^hire  <  Mr.  Cotton  i  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Goldwater  < , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin i.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
Hansen)  ,  the  Senators  from  Oregon  i  Mr. 
Packwood  and  Mr.  H.'^tfield  < ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  iMr.  Stafford',  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  iMr.  Saxbe  and  Mr. 
Taft  I ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Tower  i  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr. 
Mundt'   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr,  Miller) 
is  detained  on  official  bu.sine.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield  I  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy-.  If  j)resent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond*  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr.  Tower  ' . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea  "  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  w<Duld  vote 
"nay." 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  8, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


[No.  86  Leg.) 

■i"EAS— 8 

Alien 

Burdlck 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Gambrell 
NAYS— 50 

Aiken 

Fong 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Ful  bright 

Pearson 

Bavh 

Gravel 

Pell 

Beall 

Gurney 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Bogg.s 

Inouye 

Scott 

Brooke 

Javits 

Smith 

Byrd.  W.  'V'a. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Case 

Loner 

Stevenson 

Church 

Magnuson 

SjTTilngton 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Talmadce 

Curtis 

MathlaP 

Ttinney 

Dole 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Donilnick 

Montoya 

Young 

Fannin 

Nelson 

NOT  VO'IINQ— 42 

Baker 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Mundt 

Brock 

Hart 

Muskle 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Cook 

HolUngs 

Rlblcoff 

Cofion 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stafford 

Eastland 

Mcciellan 

Stennis 

EUender 

McGee 

Taft 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Grlffln 

Miller 

wir.iams 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  waa  re- 

je<ted. 
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ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mjj.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
awal  Ing  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
nainorlty  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  business  b€  laid  aside 
temp  Drarlly. 

Thj  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objec  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PORTUGUESE  BASE   AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
appnipriate  Senators  have  been  con- 
tactei  relative  to  Calendar  No.  600, 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution,  having  to  do  with  agreements 
with  Portugal  or  Bahrain. 

Per  ding  the  arrival  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senate  Resolution  214  be 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER      <  Mr. 
of  Idaho).  Without  objection,  it 
)rdered. 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unan.  mous  consent  further,  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  the 
time  X3  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  "Zksz)  and  the  majority  leader,  or 
whorr  ever  he  may  designate. 

Th(  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecpon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minority 

when  he  arrives  in  the  Chamber. 

President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

Chorum  because  I  see  the  minority 

coming  into  the  Chamber. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

11  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


roll 


'Vi 


the 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 

ihious  consent  that  the  order  for 

qjiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CuR- 
'ithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
ion. 

yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanltnous  consent  that  time  not  begin 
until  I  make  another  unanimous-consent 
requej  t 

The 
object 
Mr 

RECORb 

the  d^tingui. 

there 

on 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  the 

to  show  that  I  have  agreed  with 

shed  majority  leader  that 

a  vote  no  later  than  4  p.m.  today 

Resolution  214. 


l»e 


Ser  ate 


FDBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

T.   NANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREZMEJfT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Re- 
public) JH  leader  to  remain  in  the  Cham- 
ber fo]  a  moment,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guishei  Senator  from  Delaware  fMr. 
RoTH>  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virgin  a  (Mr.  Byrd>  ,  the  chairman  of  the 


Finance  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long*,  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  on  Tuesday  next,  March  7, 
1972,  during  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  12910,  the  measure  which  has  tem- 
porarily been  laid  aside,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
Roth  I  be  recognized  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment and  that  amendments  to  that 
amendment  be  in  order;  and  that  no  later 
than  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  if  the  Roth 
amendment  has  not  been  disposed  of.  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  vote  on  that 
amendment  and  any  amendment  to  that 
amendment;  provided  further,  that  mo- 
tions to  table  be  in  order  and  that  further 
amendments  to  the  pending  measure  will 
be  in  order  after  disposal  of  the  Roth 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  Pre.'iident.  re?ervin£? 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  this  means 
that  no  amendment  that  is  not  an 
amendment  to  the  Roth  amendment,  or 
the  Roth  amendment  itself,  will  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  4  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
next? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right,  unless 
unanimous  consent  is  granted  for  that 
request. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,   reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  it  be  possible 
for  a  time  limit  on  the  amendments  in 
the  second  degree? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One-half  hour? 
Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  the  unanimous-consent  request 
accordingly,  to  one-half  hour  on  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree,  on  motions 
and  appeals  and  whatnot — the  usual 
formula. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  one  more 
question:  Does  the  majority  leader's 
unanimous-consent  request  allow  for  any 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Roth  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  again  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  214,  relative  to  the  submission  of 
any  Portuguese  base  agreement  a.s  a  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  insert  "That  any 
agreement  with  Portugal  or  Bahrain  for 
military  bases  or  foreign  assistance 
should  be  submitted  as  a  treaty  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
.stif  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
5  minutf^s. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  favors  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  congressional  role 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 

Several  weeks  ago  this  body  voted  81 
to  0  in  favor  of  my  bill  which  requires 
the  executive  branch  to  submit  copies  of 
all  Executive  agreements  to  the  Con- 
aress  within  60  days  of  their  conclusion. 
The  administration  had  opposed  this 
legislation  on  the  grounds  that  informal 
arrangements  could  be  worked  out  to 
accomplish  the  same  ends.  But  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  disagreed. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  will  soon  be  vot- 
ing on  a  bill  which  will  define  and  limit 
the  President's  war  powers.  A  consensus 
has  clearly  developed  on  this  matter 
among  Senators  of  varying  ideological 
persuasions,  as  the  cosponsorship  of 
Senators  J.^vits,  Stennis,  Eagleton,  and 
Spong  indicates.  I  am  confident  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate  will  vote 
for  a  war  powers  bill,  again  because  of 
the  need  to  reestablish  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  in  the  na- 
tional security  area. 

The  two  bills  I  have  mentioned  deal 
with  the  broad  institutional  structure  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Today  we  come 
down  to  the  specific. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  United  States  should  enter 
into  major  agreements  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Portugal  and  Bahrain. 

The  Constitution  is  explicit  in  requir- 
ing the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate before  a  treaty  can  be  entered  Into 
force.  The  Con.stitution  docs  not  define 
the  term  "treaty."  Yet,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  intended  any 
airreement  with  a  foreign  country  on  a 
matter  of  substance  to  be  embrace(j 
within  the  term.  Certainly  they  did  not 
intend  that  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  get  Senate  approval  only  of 
routine  minor  agreements  with  other 
nations. 

Yet.  the  practice  has  grown  up  within 
successive  administrations — not  Just  this 
one,  by  any  means — to  use  the  device  of 
executive  agreements  to  settle  Interna- 
tional matters  of  great  importance. 

Particularly  In  the  post-World  War 
n  area,  the  treatymaklng  process  has 
steadily  declined  In  Importance.  Succes- 
sive administrations  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  use  the  device  of  the  executive 
aereement  to  put  Into  effect  paets  that 
fundamentally  affected  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  We  have 
heard  It  said  that  since  It  feared  that 
Senate  approval  might  not  be  forthcom- 
ing for  a  particular  deal,  the  administra- 
tion in  power  did  not  choose  to  use  the 
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treaty  process — as  if  the  matter  were  one 
for  the  administration  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  use  the  treatymaklng  process. 
We  have  heard  that  some  agreements 
were  simply  too  sensitive  to  be  debated  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  have  heard 
that  foreign  governments  did  not  want 
their  relations  with  the  United  States 
discussed  publicly. 

Any  of  these  arguments  may  have  va- 
lidity in  terms  of  short-range  political 
expediency.  They  are  not  valid  in  our 
constitutional  system  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd  )  put  the  question  in  per- 
spective in  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  which  later 
unanimously  reported  this  resolution 
and  recommended  its  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  said: 

I  believe  that  Important  principles  are 
Involved  in  this  resolution,  principles  con- 
cerning the  American  system  of  checks  and 
balances  and  the  constitutional  role  of  the 
Senate  in  foreign  policy. 

The  issue,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  where 
should  the  line  be  drawn  as  to  whether 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  should  be 
e.xecutlve  agreement,  which  does  not  require 
Senate  action,  or  by  treaty,  which  does  re- 
quire Senate  approval. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  find  difficulty  In 
delineating  a  precise  formula. 

Some  issues  are  clear  cut,  others  are  border- 
line. 

The  agreements  governing  U.S.  bases  In  the 
Azores  and  Bahrain  possibly  fall  In  the  latter 
category.  But,  In  my  view,  the  doubt  should 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  legislative  process. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Byrd.  The  agree- 
ments with  Portugal  and  Bahrain  are 
simply  too  important  to  be  left  to  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced  con- 
cerns two  recent  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  executive  branch  without  the  use 
of  the  treatymaklng  process.  The  first 
was  with  Portugal.  It  provided  for  con- 
tinued American  use  of  military  bases  in 
the  Azores  in  return  for  the  United  States 
providing  Portugal  with  about  $435  mil- 
lion in  credits  and  assistance.  The  sec- 
ond was  an  agreement  with  Bahrain  for 
the  establishment  of  an  American  mili- 
tary base  in  that  country. 

Both  of  these  agreements  represent 
significant  foreign  policy  moves.  They 
both  involve  the  stationing  of  American 
military  forces  abroad.  As  we  have 
learned  in  the  past,  this  can  lead  ulti- 
mately to  war. 

In  the  case  of  Portugal,  we  would  be 
furnishing  large  amounts  of  assistance 
to  a  cotmtry  which  is  presently  involved 
in  three  separate  colonial  wars  in  Africa. 
Despite  our  ties  to  Portugal  through  the 
NATO  alliance,  our  Government  has  im- 
posed an  embargo  on  shipments  of  arms 
to  Portugal  for  use  in  Africa.  Many 
Americans  have  raised  the  question — and 
I  am  among  them — whether  providing 
such  large  amounts  of  assistance  to 
Portugal  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
stated  U.S.  Government  position  of 
supporting  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  living  in  Portugal's  colonies. 

The  Bahrain  agreement  is  signicant  in 
that  it  provides  for  a  permanent  Ameri- 
can base  in  an  area  where  we  have  never 
before  had  our  own  installation.  Despite 


a  State  Department  spokesman's  state- 
ment that  "all  we  are  doing  is  changing 
landlords,"  the  establishment  of  an 
American  base  in  a  foreign  country  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  Moreover,  a  base  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  could  potentiallv  en- 
tangle us  in  the  bitter  dispute  now  i ag- 
ing among  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
several  other  States  over  territorial 
claims.  The  recent  Iranian  occupation  of 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
only  points  up  the  volatility  of  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  Shah  of  Iran  has  now 
gone  on  public  record  in  opposition  to 
our  presence  in  Bahrain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  these 
agreements  with  Portugal  and  Bahrain 
are  not  important  enough  to  be  consid- 
ered treaties,  then  Just  what  is  a  treaty? 
I  fully  realize  that  the  administration 
claims  there  is  no  need  for  a  treaty  with 
Portugal  on  the  Azores  bases.  In  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Johnson  said 
that,  in  effect,  the  Senate  lost  Its  right  to 
pass  on  future  agreements  with  Portugal 
when  it  approved  the  NATO  treaty  23 
years  ago.  The  State  Department  rea- 
soned that  the  new  agreement  with  Por- 
tugal is  authorized  under  the  Implement- 
ing provisions  of  the  NATO  treaty.  In  the 
case  of  Bahrain,  there  is  no  previous 
treaty,  but  the  lack  of  Senate  participa- 
tion is  Justified  by  the  fact  we  had  earlier 
used  the  facilities  on  an  informal  basis 
and  that  the  number  of  American  per- 
sonnel involved  is  comparatively  small. 
I  do  not  find  the  Department's  argu- 
ments persuasive  In  either  case. 

I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  much 
of  the  blame  for  the  reduced  state  to 
which  the  Senate  has  come  in  this  mat- 
ter of  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
rightly  belongs  to  the  Senate  Itself.  We 
have  acquiesced  for  many  years  in  the 
increasing  encroachments  made  on  our 
constitutional  responsibilities  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  To  a  considerable  de- 
gree, also,  this  tendency  was  encouraged 
by  the  substantial  weight  of  academic 
opinion.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  sen- 
timent in  both  these  areas  seems  to  have 
changed  in  recent  years. 

More  and  more  students  of  govern- 
ment and  International  affairs  have 
made  clear  their  concern  at  the  agran- 
dizement  of  the  Presidency  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  Congress.  And  within  the  Sen- 
ate itself  there  is  increasing  sentiment 
for  the  reassertion  of  our  proper  func- 
tions and  the  reassumption  of  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Twenty-nine  Senators  have  joined  as 
cosponsors  of  my  resolution.  I  appreciate 
their  support. 

Now  I  urge  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to 
approve  this  measure  which  represents 
another  step  in  the  reassertion  of  the 
Senate's  powers  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  S'YMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  is  necessarj'. 


Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

Litor  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosigner  of  the  re.solution  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Casei,  I  support  with- 
out reservation  the  wi.sdom  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  resolution.  It  should  be 
noted,  as  the  able  Senator  has  already 
noted,  that  the  general  idea  of  the  reso- 
lution haj  already  been  passed  upon 
unanimously  by  the  Senate.  It  is  only 
advisory,  but  if  we  continue  to  so  advise, 
perhaiis  the  administration  will  pay  more 
attention  to  the  thought  behind  it: 
namely,  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  often  stressed  as  the  rea- 
son for  our  military  budget  being  as  high 
as  It  IS.  justifying  that  height  on  the 
basis  of  our  commitments  all  around  the 
world. 

We  are  discussing  in  this  resolution 
two  major  additional  commitments  One 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Militar>- 
Establi.'ihment  of  today  recently-  made 
the  statement  that  the  existence  of  a 
base  sometimes  is  a  better  commitment 
on  our  part  than  a  treaty.  Under  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  in  which 
the  world  finds  itself  today.  I  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
Ills  resolution. 

Again,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  spe- 
cific interpretation  of  the  resolution  the 
Senate  passed  unanimously  only  a  few 
days  ago.  I  hope  therefore  the  Senate 
endorses  today  in  this  resolution  the  two 
specific  item.?  having  to  do  with  Portu- 
gal and  Bahrain. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  thank- 
ing the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
very  kind  remarks  today  and  also  for 
his  support  in  this  si)ecific  matter  in 
committee.  He  lias  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  whole  effort  that  the  Senate  has 
been  so  wisely  making  to  reassert  its 
constitutional  responsibilUie.s  and  au- 
thorities in  the  Held  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  It  has  been  wise  on  my  part 
to  follow  him  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  necessary  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
distincuished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  addresses 
itself  to  a  vitally  important  question,  and 
that  is  the  reassertion  by  the  Senate_of 
its  appropriate  role  in  foreign  pohcy. 

Over  the  years  the  Senate  has  per- 
mitted the  Chief  Executive,  whoever  It 
may  have  been,  to  assiune  greater  and 
greater  authority  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  correct  that. 
It  calls  on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
agreements  which  have  been  made,  with 
Portugal   on    the   one    hand    and    with 
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Bah  rain  on  the  other,  for  the  establish- 
mei  ,t  of  American  military  bases  in  those 
countries. 

I'  seems  to  me  that  both  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  would  be  much 
hev  er  off  in  the  long  run  -vere  this  to  be 
dons. 

As 
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an  example,  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
agreement  for  U.S.  bases  in  Spain, 
agreement  with  Spain  was  an  execu- 
agreement.  It  was  not  submitted  to 
Senate.  Testmiony  before  the  Sub- 
cortlmutee  on  General  Leaislation  of  the 
Conmittee  on  Armed  Services  by  high- 
ranjcing   military   ofRctals   brought   out 
the  Spanish  were  under   the   im- 
pression that  in  return  for  these  bases 
would  be  lent  certain  ships  of  the 
Nav>-    for    a    period    of    5    years, 
the  option  to  renew  for  another 
!ars. 

House  of  Representatives,  in  han- 
the  legislation  dealing  with  this 
loan,  cut  the  period  to  4  years  with 
]  irovision  for  renewal  of  the  loan.  So. 
he  calendar  today  in  the  Senate  is 
legiilation  reported  by   the  Committee 
,  Lrmed  Services  seeking  to  meet  some 
requirements  of  the  Spanish  base 
agreements  and  some  of  the  provisions 
le  House  of  Representatives, 
r.  President,  I  cite  that  as  eudence 
when  the  administration  acts  on  its 
In  matters  of  this  type,  and  where 
has  the  responsibility  of  legis- 
followthrough  and  appropriations, 
rdsults  in  conftision.  Moreover,  I  think 
results  in  matters  being  handled  in  a 
that  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
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cou;  itry. 

I  fully  support  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  hope 
if  It  IS  approved  by  the  Senate  that  the 
exe(  utive  branch  will  take  it  to  heart  and 
sub:  nit  these  agreements  promptly  to  the 
Senite. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersev, 
V.  r.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
2  rrinutes. 

y.  r.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
ven  much  what  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginii  said.  I  owe  him  a  great  debt:  I 
thirk  we  all  do.  It  was  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  who  in  the  last  session  dealt 
a  similar  problem  In  a  similar  man- 
concerning  the  reversion  of  Oki- 
.  For  a  long  time,  there  was  doubt 
as  tb  whether  the  administration  would 
unilaterally  conclude  an  executive  agree- 
ment with  Japan  or  submit  the  question 
Senate.  Senator  Byrd  introduced 
Senate  a  resolution  which  passed 
overwhelmingly  with  the  effect  that  the 
expressed  its  will  that  the  treaty 
should  be  used, 
example  he  furnished  at  that  time, 
the  action  we  took  imder  his  lead- 
afford  an  excellent  precedent  for 
these  matters. 

President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests  for    time   on    this    side.    If   the 
acting  majority  leader  is   prepared  to 
back  his  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
back  my  time. 

.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleaked  to  express  my  support  for  Senate 
Resolution  214.  I  supported  the  resolu- 
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tion  as  it  was  originally  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1971;  I  also  support  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended  January*  17,  1972.  I 
fully  agree  with  the  thrust  of  that  reso- 
lution which  focuses  attention  on  recent 
U.S.  agreements  with  Portugal. 

In  addition,  I  concur  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  the  executive  agreement 
with  Portugal  raises  important  foreign 
policy  questions  which  deserve  the  closest 
possible  scrutiny  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
And  further.  I  support  the  committee's 
belief  that  the  submission  of  this  agree- 
ment as  a  treaty,  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  the  best 
and  most  appropriate  way  of  obtaining 
that  objective  in  consonance  with  our 
long-established  constitutional  proce- 
dures. 

It  is  appropriate  for  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  reinforce  the  details  of 
Senate  Resolution  214  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
correctly  perceived  the  latest  action  by 
the  administration  regarding  Portugal 
as  one  that  may  lead  the  United  States 
into  an  untenable  posture.  I  believe  that 
the  nature  of  that  action  L=:  so  far-reach- 
ing that  the  Congre.^^  is  obligated  to  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  a  clear 
assessment  of  the  issues. 

The  real  substance  of  the  issue  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  wiiich  bises  In  the 
world  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  rather,  the  recent 
agreement  with  Portugal  seems  to  reflect 
changes  in  official  U.S.  policies  regarding 
the  countries  of  Africa. 

Although  the  United  States  has  prob- 
ably never  addressed  the  Issues  confront- 
ing Africa  with  the  seriousness  those  is- 
sues deserve,  at  least  there  were  efforts 
in  the  early  sixties  to  make  positive  ap- 
proaches toward  black  African  govern- 
ments. The  S'ate  Department  and  the 
White  House,  at  that  time,  recognized  the 
importance  of  bringing  newly  emerging 
African  governments  into  full  swing  with 
the  world's  family  of  nations. 

But  today,  in  the  early  seventies,  the 
mood  has  changed.  Africa's  interests  are 
not  our  interests.  And  American  diplo- 
macy shifts  to  the  supporr  of  colonial  re- 
gimes who  persist  in  denying  basic  hu- 
man rights  to  their  own  people. 

Last  December  the  administration 
agreed  to  guarantee  Portugal  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  projects  that  may  ulti- 
mately go  to  support  their  colonial  wars 
in  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea  Bis- 
sau. 

Five  days  after  Mrs.  Nixon  returned 
from  a  tour  of  black  Africa,  the  adminis- 
tration announced  a  S48.6-million  loan 
guarantee  for  South  Africa  to  purchase 
loco*hotives  from  the  General  Motors 
Corp. 

No  respon.'^e  has  emanated  from  our 
Government  m  the  wake  of  blacks'  pro- 
tests against  Southern  Rhodesia's  settle- 
ment with  Britain  that  insures  their 
slavery  for  decades  to  come. 

After  the  Congress  voted  to  lift  the  ban 
against  chrome  imports  from  Southern 
Rhodesia,  in  violation  of  our  United  Na- 
tions obligations,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment decided  that  72  commodities,  for- 
merly banned,  would  be  allowed  to  come 


through  U.S.  ports,  and  the  first  ship- 
ment of  Rhodesian  chrome  is  scheduled 
to  dock  in  the  United  States  on  March  15. 

Not  one  ofBcial  word  has  been  an- 
nounced in  response  to  the  violence  in 
Southwest  Africa's  dispute  that  h£is  shut 
down  an  American-owned  diamond  mine. 

This  list  just  begins  to  suggest  the  dras- 
tic tilt  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
the  white  minority  regimes  ruling  the 
coimtries  of  southern  Africa — a  policy 
that  may  be  termed  the  second  "south- 
ern strategy." 

I  believe  the  details  of  our  December 
agreement  with  Portugal,  therefore,  de- 
serve full  disclosure  by  this  Congress  be- 
cause of  apparent  shifts  in  our  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Portugal. 

Early  in  the  Kennedy  administration 
U.S.  oflQcials  encouraged  Portugal  to  es- 
tablish a  goal  of  self-determination 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies.  We  had  begun  to  set  policies  for 
using  our  nonmihtary  resources  to 
nudge  Portugal  toward  a  program  of 
rapprochement. 

Since  then  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  has  moved  further  and  further 
away  from  efforts  to  persuade  Portugal 
to  take  steps  leading  to  self-government 
in  its  African  territories. 

Instead  of  appealing  to  Poriiugal's 
sense  of  justice  and  human  dignity,  we 
are  contributing  more  to  their  war  ma- 
chine. 

Instead  of  seeking  amelioration  we  are 
providing  support  for  the  repressive  pol- 
icies of  minority  rule,  in  coimtries  where 
half  a  million  whites  dominate  the  lives 
of  14  million  blacks.  Why  do  we  ally  our 
resources  with  Portuguese  interests? 
Since  1969  U.S.  activity  with  Portugal 
has  increased  substantially. 

Early  in  1971  the  sale  of  Boeing  trans- 
ports— 707's  and  747's — added  to  the 
Portuguese  fleet  of  troop  carriers  going  to 
the  African  wars;  the  tlnlted  States  sold 
five  Bell  helicopters  for  use  in  Mozam- 
bique. 

The  United  States  trains  Portuguese 
Armed  Forces,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe. 

We  provide  over  $1  million  in  grant 
military  aid  to  Portugal  each  year. 

We  annually  put  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  operation  costs  for  the  Azores 
base  into  the  Portuguese  economy. 

On  December  13,  1971,  President  Nix- 
on's meeting  with  the  Portuguese  Prime 
Minister  in  the  Azores  followed  a  massive 
new  agreement  for  the  use  of  military 
bases  in  the  Azores.  It  is  this  last  step 
that  particularly  dismayed  those  of  us 
who  were  already  troubled  by  the  earlier 
sales  to  Portugal.  And  now,  we  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  American-Portu- 
guese relations  receive  careful  scrutiny. 

As  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
clearly  emphasized  in  its  hearings  last 
month,  the  December  agreement  with 
Portugal  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  to  the  Portuguese  Government 
a  package  amounting  to  a  minimum  of 
$436  million  including: 

First,  $30  million  in  loans  imder  the 
Public  Law  480  program  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  commodities; 

Second,  free  use  of  the  hydrographic 
vessel,  U.S.N.S.ifeHar,- 

Third,   $1   million  for  education  de- 


velopment projects  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget; 

Fourth,  an  imlimlted  amount  in  draw- 
ing rights — a  minimum  of  $5  million — 
for  the  purchase  of  nonmihtary  excess 
equipment  from  Defense  Department 
stocks;  and 

Fifth,  $400  million  in  loan  guarantees 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  finance 
development  projects  for  airports,  high- 
ways, railroads,  harbors,  bridges,  electric 
power  stations,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
town  planning  in  metropolitan  Portugal. 

The  United  States  has  offered  all  of 
that  for  the  use  of  military  facilities  in 
the  Azores. 

I  believe  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
fully  explain  to  the  Senate  why  the 
Azores  warrants  a  rental  of  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  1971,  when,  in  the 
past,  the  United  States  has  never  paid  for 
these  facilities. 

Why,  after  30  years  of  using  the  Azores 
without  official  payment  does  the  United 
States  find  it  necessary  to  rent  it  at  this 
time? 

"Mr.  President,  these  are  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  the  Senate 
deserves  to  fully  participate  in  decisions 
involving  the  continued  agreement  ar- 
ranged between  this  country  and  the 
Government  of  Portugal. 

Our  Government  must  begin  now  to 
pay  more  concerted  attention  to  the 
problems  of  southern  Africa  in  order  to 
help  bring  an  end  to  the  heritage  of  fear 
that  is  the  plight  of  all  the  people  living 
in  that  subcontinent.  That  is  why  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  the  importance  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  214  as  it  applies  to  the 
Government  of  Portugal.  That  was  the 
key  last  year  to  my  objection  to  the  in- 
clusion of  a  quota  for  South  Africa  In  the 
Sugar  Act.  To  resolve  these  issues,  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  take  the  lead  and  to 
show  the  way. 

U.S.  Government  fimds  should  not  be 
used  to  facilitate,  subsidize,  or  in  any 
way  promote  commerce  between  this 
Government  and  Portugal  or  South 
Africa  until  these  nations  have  caught 
up  with  the  20th  century.  The  racial  pol- 
icies of  each  of  these  governments  are 
anathema  to  all  that  we  in  this  country 
profess  to  represent.  Yet  the  United 
States  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  en- 
courage such  regimes  to  abandon  their 
inhumane  policies.  The  recently  con- 
cluded negotiations  with  Portugal  is  an 
example.  But  we  chose  to  ignore  that. 

In  1962,  Portugal  was  seriously  dis- 
satisfied with  U.S.  pronouncements  re- 
garding Portuguese  Africa.  That  is  why 
both  governments  permitted  the  Azores 
base  agreement  to  expire. 

The  world  can  only  view  this  latest 
agreement  as  an  indication  that  Lisbon 
no  longer  has  reason  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  United  States.  If  that  is  the 
case  then  the  December  agreement  with 
Portugal  should  be  described  for  what  it 
Is. 

If  that  is  the  case  the  nations  of  the 
world  should  know  that  the  United 
States  approves  of  Portugal's  violent  re- 
sponse to  demands  for  freedom.  Few  in 
this  country  realize  that  by  Portugal's 
own  account,  215  Africans  and  eight  Por- 


tuguese were  killed,  and  53  Portuguese 
were  woimded  last  year  durina  one 
Christmas-week  battle  in  Portuguese 
Guinea. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  Portugal  fears 
its  empire  might  crimible,  based  on  its 
own  domino  theorj' — once  they  lose 
Guinea,  Angola  and  Mozambique  will 
also  fall. 

Few  in  this  country  realize  that  by  the 
State  Department's  own  admission  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  a  constant  naval 
combat  presence  off  the  coast  of  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea.  Few  of  us  realize  that 
Portugal  claims  that  Portuguese  Guinea 
is  a  "priority  target"  of  Soviet  activity 
in  Africa  and  that  the  Soviets  are  step- 
ping up  their  arms  supplies  to  the 
African  liberation  forces. 

And,  in  Addis  Ababa,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  debates  last 
month  between  Russia  and  China  Indi- 
cate the  active  competition  for  the 
"hearts  and  minds"  of  Africa. 

But  the  deeper  Portugal  is  mired  in  its 
own  colonial  troubles  the  more  Portugal 
demonstrates  the  need  for  "friends  who 
are  now  also  alhes." 

Thus,  not  only  can  our  recent  actions 
be  viewed  as  supporting  the  Portuguese 
wars — it  can  also  be  said  that  our  recent 
deal  with  Lisbon  is  a  good  deal  only  for 
the  Portuguese. 

If  we  believe  the  Azores  facilities  are 
worth  half  a  billion  dollars,  why  did 
we  not  extract  a  long-term  agreement? 
Why  did  we  not  obtain  from  Portugal  a 
commitment  for  Premier  Caetano  to  be- 
gin peace  negotiations  with  the  leaders 
of   Mozambique,  Angola,   and   Guinea? 

Why  was  this  executive  agreement  for 
the  use  of  military  bases  authorized  for 
just  a  2-year  peri.od?  How  often  has  the 
United  States  signed  2 -year  base  leases 
in  the  past? 

These  questions  can  be  raised  at  a 
glance.  Surely  there  are  many  more.  Al- 
though I  am  not  prepared  to  make  an 
exhaustive  list  let  me  just  mention  foiu" 
other  reasons  for  questioning  that  agree- 
ment: 

First.  Why  is  the  provision  in  the  De- 
cember agreement  covering  "nonmilitary 
excess  equipment"  so  vague?  In  his  letter 
to  the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Secretary  Rogers  offered  the 
Portuguese  Government  $5  million  in 
"drawing  rights"  at  new  acquisition  value 
of  any  nonmilitary  excess  equipment 
which  may  be  foimd  to  reach  Portuguese 
requirements.  According  to  Secretary 
Rogers : 

The  figure  of  $5  million  is  to  be  consid- 
ered Illustrative  and  not  a  ceiling — so  that 
we  may  be  free  to  exceed  this  figure  if  de- 
sired. 

We  have  a  lot  of  excess  equipment  pil- 
ing up  as  a  result  of  our  involvement  in 
■Vietnam.  Just  exactly  how  much  of  it 
are  we  going  to  shovel  off  to  Portugal  for 
free  in  the  name  of  noninvolvement  in 
Portugal's  colonial  wars?  Why  did  we 
not  obtain  from  Portugal  a  commitment 
that  would  prevent  the  direct  use  of  any 
equipment  obtained  from  that  agree- 
ment from  being  used  in  Africa?  Last 
April,  Rui  Patricio,  the  Portuguese  For- 
eign Minister,  said: 

If  I  buy  an  Axnerlcan  car,  can  America  tell 
me  how  I  can  use  It?  If  I  want  to  drive  it  In 
Africa,  I  will  drive  it  In  Africa. 


Second.  What  are  the  Pentagon's  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  the  Portuguese 
port  facilities  in  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique? The  U.S.  Na\T  has  contmuc-d 
using  the  port  facilities  in  Moz^tmbique's 
capital  city  despite  decisions  in  1966  by 
the  Johnson  administration  to  prevent 
the  continued  use  of  South  African 
ports, 

Portugal  is  now  developing  two  more 
ports  in  Mozambique.  Will  U.S.  gener- 
osity emanating  from  the  credits  for 
harbor  projects  in  metropolitan  Portu- 
gal ultimately  also  assist  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ports  m  Mozambique?  Can 
we  soon  expect  American  naval  \essels 
to  "show  the  colors'  m  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment? 

Third.  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister  Rui 
Patricio  visited  the  United  States  for  10 
days  beginning  November  9.  1970.  Portu- 
Ruese-led  forces  invaded  the  Republic 
of  Guinea  on  November  22  On  Decem- 
ber 8  of  that  year,  the  United  States  ab- 
stained when  the  Security  Council  con- 
demned Portugal's  attack  on  the  Republic 
of  Guinea.  Did  Mr.  Patricio  inform  the 
United  State.<^  of  Portugal's  intentions 
during  his  visit ''  If  he  did  not  inform 
the  United  States,  then  why  did  the 
United  States  abstain  durinc  the  Secu- 
rity Council  vote?  And  if  he  did  inform 
us,  is  the  United  States-Portugal  alliance 
even  more  binding  than  we  realize?  Is 
the  United  States  so  badly  in  need  of 
exports  that  we  must  abandon  our  ideals 
and  concerns  for  human  dipnity'' 

Fourth.  Finally,  I  have  a  longstanding 
concern  about  the  use  of  the  Export -Im- 
port Bank  as  a  political  instrument  For 
many  years  the  United  States  used  polit- 
ical reasons  to  avoid  trading  with  the 
Commimlsts.  and  the  Export-Import 
Bpnk  operated  within  that  framework. 
Now.  again  for  political  reasons,  we  do 
want  to  trade.  So  Export-Import  Bank 
facilities  are  made  available. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  our  recent 
loans  to  Portugal  and  South  .Africa  are 
not  for  political  reasons.  As  I  stated  ear- 
lier. I  do  not  beheve  in  subsidizing  these 
colonial  regimes  in  any  way. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  aid.  If 
they  were  not  aid,  then  why  would  peo- 
ple be  so  eager  to  have  them'' 

After  the  U.S.  agreement  with  Portu- 
gal was  settled.  Dr.  Caetano.  in  a  TV 
fireside  chat  to  the  Portuguese  people 
triumphantly  announced  the  good  deal 
just  concluded  with  America.  He  said: 

Uufortun.itely  the  times  of  the  "fat  cow" 
had  passed  for  America.  The  great  American 
economy  has  enormous  resource.s  and  I  am 
certain  that  within  a  short  time  it  wiil  ener- 
getically regain  its  economic  health  and  ex- 
ternal financial  equilibrium  .  .  .  for  that 
reason,  the  agreement  for  economic  aid  which 
we  began  to  negotiate  had  an  arduous  road 
and  it  Is  not  at  all  what  we  would  like  .  .  . 
the  accord  concerning  the  Azores  base  was 
negotiated  for  a  short  period.  There  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  renewal  In  1974  In  the 
meantime  I  have  faith  that  the  .American 
economy  will  be  re.=tored  and  that  new  co- 
operative arrangements  between  both  coun- 
tries win  be  Dosslble 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  clear 
statement  that,  for  Portugal,  the  Decem- 
ber agreement  provides  much  needed  aid 
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that  the  Government  of  Portugal  has 
y  mtention  of  returning  to  ■■milk"  the 
r:can  cov\-  as  ofien  as  possible, 
summary  then.  I  protect  m  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  the  failure  of 
our  Government  to  properly  direct  U.S. 
re.>i)Uiceo  toward  the  goa.s  of  i.eace  and 
frefdom. 

believe  this  may  be  one  of  the  most 
Imiortant  foreign  policy  disa.^ters  com- 
mitted by  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  President  agreed  to  resume  nego- 
tial  ions  with  Portugal  only  2  weeks  after 
he  ?ntered  the  White  House.  For  nearly 
3  y  !ars  he  has  had  opportunities  to  con- 
clui  le  more  acceptable  and  binding  agree- 
me  its  negotiated  in  private  away  from 
the  stress  of  a  rapidly  changing  crisis 
siti  ation.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  the 
quijtiy  and  privately  negotiated  execu- 
tlv«  agreement  with  Portugal  Is.  for  Its 
wh  )lly  calculated  nature,  the  most  griev- 
ous possible  Instilt  In  international  diplo- 
ma ;y 
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Ijideed,    if    this    administration    were 
a  friend  of  Portugal,  the  United 
would  be  willing  to  tell  Dr.  Caetano 
hard    truth — that    Portugal's    con- 
presence  as  a  colonial  power  in 
ca  is  not  only  embarrassing  to  NATO, 
also  jeopardizes  the  development  of 
gal's  ties  with  the  European  com- 
and  its  African  associates.  In  fact, 
the  only  way  Dr.  Caetano  can 
any  or  all  of  his  African  colonies 
probably  losing  his  own  Job  to 
wing   militarists   is   to   blame   the 
s  superpowers.   Credible  pressure 
the  United  States,  from  China  or 
the  U.S.S.R.  could  be  a  viable  scape- 
for  Caetano's  purposes, 
think  that  such  credible  public  pres- 
would  be  one  gift  the  United  States 
gladly  extend  to  Dr.  Caetano.  Our 
ion  can  bear  up  under  the  scorn  of 
s   rightwing   in   order   to   give 
Portuguese  Government  an  excuse 
egotiate.  Last  December  the  United 
carelessly  jettisoned  its  leverage 
•etum  for  the  Azores  base,  a  base, 
told,  that  is  merely  a  watering  hole 
an  extremely  attractive  golf  course 
described  as  a  "loafer's  paradise." 
believe  the  Senate  should  do  all  in 
jower  to  overturn  this  agreement  and 
nstruct  the  President  to  reopen  ne- 
ations  with  Portugal  in  order  to  pro- 
an  agreement  that  the  American 
e  can  accept:  An  agreement  that 
not  put  us  on  the  wrong  side  of 
series  of  wars  of  "freedom  and 
one  that  does  not,  under 
guise  of  export  promotion,  pave  the 
for  a  victory  for  adventurous  Soviet 
Chinese  diplomacy.  Meanwhile,  no 
is  better  than  this  deal.  The  United 
,es  is  under  no  obligation  to  subsl- 
colonialism  in  Africa. 
»|:orally,    it    is    indefensible    for    the 
States  to  daal  with  nations  that 
,te  the  basic  rights  of  mankind, 
^rategically,    it    has    not    been    con- 
that  Portugal's  facilities  in  the 
are  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
States. 

Ifclitically,  the  United  States  has  ren- 
jd  itself  unable  to  explain  to  black 
■ricans  or  to  black  Africans  why  we 
to  supfxjrt  the  forces  of  self-deter- 
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whether  it  is  a  treaty,  or  an  executive 
agreement,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
do  the  right  thing — we  must  get  a  com- 
mitment from  Portugal  to  end  the 
slaughter  in  Afnca.  If  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  the  right  thing,  then  there 
is  no  rea.5on  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  Senate  Resolution  214  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  the  Senate  to  fully 
review  this  enormous  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Portugal. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  as  amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles',  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <  Mr.  Eastlan'd  i  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervini,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris  >.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  '  Mr.  Hart  ' .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Hartke  ■ .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS* .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey*  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Jackson '.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan i,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  McClellan  > .  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee>, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  *  Mr.  Muskie  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Cranston  i.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Eagleton'.  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender' 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  <  Mr.  Ribicoff  i  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota '  Mr.  Humphrey  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coff i,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr.  McGovERN*  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee  iMr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock  > .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon  > .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Buckley  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  i  Mr.  Cook  > ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  '  Mr.  Goldwater  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  *Mr.  Griffin  >, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  Han- 
sen'.  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood  and  Mr.  Hatfield',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  iMr,  Hruska^,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Percy  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Marjiand  iMr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Staf- 
ford >,    the    Senators    from    Ohio    (Mr. 


Saxbe  and  Mr.  Taft),  tlie  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MundD  Ls  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 


[No.  87  Le   .] 

YEAS— 50 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Mondale 

.A.llen 

Curtis 

Montoya 

.\llott 

Fong 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Fulbrleht 

Pastore 

Bavh 

Gambrell 

Pearson 

Beall 

Gravel 

Pell 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Bible 

Inouye 

Roth 

Bo^gs 

Javlts 

Smith 

Brooke 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long 

Stevenson 

Byrd.  'W.  Va. 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Case 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Church 

MiUer 

NAYS— 6 

Dole 

Fannin 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

Schwelker 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO— 44 

Baker 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Muskie 

Brock 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Chiles 

HolUngs 

Ribicoff 

Cook 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McGee 

Tower 

Goldwater 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Griffin 

McIntyre 

Williams 

Hansen 

Moss 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  214)  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  with  Its 
amended  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  states  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  tTnlted  States  must  have  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  order 
to  make  treaties; 

Whereas  an  agreement  with  Portugal, 
which  would  provide  for  the  stationing  of 
American  troops  overseas  and  which  would 
furnish  Portugal  with  large  amo'unts  of  for- 
eign aid.  Is  clearly  a  matter  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  necessitate  Its  submission  to 
the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 

Whereas  an  agreement  with  Bahrain,  which 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  American  military  base  on  foreign  ter- 
ritory and  the  stationing  of  American  troops 
overseas,  is  clearly  a  matter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  necessitate  its  submission  to 
the  Senate  as  a  treaty:  Now,  therefore,  'be  It 

Resolved,  That  any  agreement  with  Por- 
tugal or  Bahrain  for  military  bases  or  for- 
eign assistance  should  be  submitted  as  a 
treaty  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  relative  to  the  submission 
of  any  base  agreement  with  Portugal 
or  Bahrain  as  a  treaty." 
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THE  BUDGET  AND  NATIONAL 
DEBT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  the  debate  on  Gov- 
ernment finances  and  on  how  much  the 
national  debt  has  increased,  I  want  to 
put  into  the  record  a  few  facts. 

First,  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  colloquy  I  had  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Mr.  Shultz,  which  took  place 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance a  week  ago  this  past  Monday.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion 
of  that  colloquy  which  appears  begin- 
ning on  page  33  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Shultz,  the  budget  is 
based  on  the  full  employment  concept  of 
what  revenues  might  be  If — if — we  were  to 
have  full  employment.  How  do  you  deter- 
mine that  revenue  figure? 

Mr.  Shttltz.  First,  making  an  assumption 
about  what  you  consider  to  be  full  employ- 
ment and  full  use  of  resources,  and  then, 
given  that  assumption,  calculating  the  gross 
national  product  that  would  be  attained,  and 
calculating  from  that  the  various  compo- 
nents, particularly  estimating  corporate  and 
personal  income,  and  from  that,  you  esti- 
mate receipts  that  would  be  Eissociated  with 
that  level  of  gross  national  product. 

Senator  Btkd.  Well,  then,  the  cxurent  esti- 
mate Is  based,  the  full  employment  estimate 
Is  based  on  what  it  says,  full  employment  or 
aero  unemployment. 

Mr.  Shultz.  No,  sir.  The  convention  that 
we  have  used  is  a  level  of  operation  of  the 
economy  roughly  consistent  with  a  4  percent 
unemployment  level.  Of  course,  when  it 
comes  to  calculating  receipts  for  the  Federal 
Government,  it  Is  not  so  much  the  unem- 
ployment level  as  the  human  resources  that 
you  are  looking  at  as  it  is  the  gross  national 
product  and  the  amount  of  personal  income 
and  corporate  Income  that  is  generated  from 
which  you  calculate  the  receipts.  But  we  use 
that  level. 

Senator  Btbd.  So  It  is  not  a  full  employ- 
ment budget  but  It  is  a  four  percent  unem- 
ployment or  96  percent  employment  budget. 
Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Shtjltz.  If  you  want  to  express  it  that 
way.  that  assumption  of  about  four  percent 
being  the  equivalent  of  full  employment  haa 
been  used  a  lot  in  the  past  and  we  have 
adopted  it. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  the  unemployment  rate 
now  Is  what  percent? 

Mr.  SHtTLTz.  5.9,  I  believe,  is  the  most  re- 
cent reading. 

Secretary  Connally.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  was  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  a  year  ago?  Do  you  have  that? 

Mr.  Shitltz.  Approximately  the  same.  I  do 
not  happen  to  have  that  number  right  In  my 
head,  but  we  have  had  a  period  of  about  a 
year  In  which  the  unemployment  level  haa 
stayed  at  roughly  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
percent. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  was  reading  yesterday,  I 
guess  it  was,  where  one  of  the  economists 
says  that  the  unemployment  rate  is  slightly 
higher  now  than  it  was  when  the  recession 
ended  in  November  of  1970.  Is  that  approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr.  Shtjltz.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
November  figure  on  this  chart. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  any  case,  there  has  been 
no  fundamental  change? 

Mr.  Shultz.  It  has  stayed,  as  I  said,  roughly 
in  the  vicinity  of  six  percent  for  about  a 
year. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  following  that,  an- 
other part  of  the  colloquy  beginning  on 
page  64  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Shultz's  reply  to  one  of  my  earlier  questions 
that  the  present  full  employment  budget  Is 
based  on  a  four  percent  unemployment  rate. 
Am  I  correct  In  that? 

Mr.  Shultz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  So  we  start  off.  assuming 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  correct, 
we  start  off  with  an  unbalanced  budget  In- 
sofar as  full  employment  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  Shttltz.  It  Is  balanced  Insofar  as  full 
employment  is  concerned  but  unbalanced  In 
actuality. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  other  words,  it  is  un- 
balanced under  any  conception  that  we  are 
now  working  on?  It  Is  unbalanced  on  a  fed- 
eral fund  concept,  unbalanced  on  a  unified 
concept,  and  unbalanced  on  the  full  em- 
ployment concept, 

Mr.  Shultz.  No  sir,  it  Is  balanced  on  a 
full  employment  concept. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  maybe  I  had  better 
state  It  this  way,  then:  It  Is  balanced  on 
a  full  employment  concept,  namely,  a  4  per- 
cent unemployment  rate,  but  you  do  not 
expect  to  attain  a  4  percent  unemployment 
rate? 

Mr.  Shultz.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Connally.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  colloquy  brings  out  that  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year  will  show 
a  very  large  Federal  funds  deficit.  It 
will  show  a  very  large  deficit  under  the 
unified  concept,  if  one  wishes  to  take 
that,  and  It  will  show  a  deficit  also  under 
the  so-called  full  employment  concept. 

In  my  colloquy  with  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  he  stated  that  the  full  employ- 
ment budget  Is  based  on  Its  being  bal- 
anced if  there  Is  full  emplojTnent,  name- 
ly, a  4-percent  imemployment  rate.  But 
under  questioning,  both  Mr.  Shultz  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Con- 
nally, stated  that  they  do  not  expect  full 
employment,  namely,  an  unemployment 
rate  of  4  percent.  Secretary  Connally  says 
he  hopes  that  it  will  get  down  to  5  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  year.  So  it  Is 
obvious  from  the  start  that  even  under 
the  full  employment  concept,  the  budg- 
et in  fact  will  end  up  badly  out  of 
balance. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  full  employ- 
ment concept.  I  think  it  Is  a  fictitious 
budget.  It  is  a  fictitious  figure.  It  is  pulled 
out  of  the  air.  But  even  if  you  want  to 
take  the  full  employment  figure  of  our 
fiscal  leaders,  Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr.  Con- 
nally, even  if  you  take  the  figure  which 
they  submitted  to  Congress  and  based 
their  budget  on,  you  will  have  a  budget 
deficit. 

But  if  you  take  the  real  figure,  the 
proper  way  to  construe  the  budget, 
namely,  the  Federal  funds  budget,  you 
will  find  by  their  figures  that  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  Is 
left  with  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  at 
least  $36  billion. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  pointing  out 
is  that  regardless  of  what  budget  con- 
cept one  uses,  one  finds  that  our  country 
is  badly  and  deeply  in  the  red.  The  nor- 


mal vay  of  figuring  budgets  historically, 
up  until  1968  or  1969.  was  the  adminis- 
trative budget  concept.  Then,  under  the 
admini.nration  of  President  Johnson,  in 
order  to  make  the  deficits  appeal  le.s.'^.  the 
Government  we:it  to  the  so-railed  unified 
budget.  Then  when  the  pre.'-ent  adm:n;s- 
tration  came  m.  and  after  2  year.s  found 
that  the  deficits  even  under  tiie  unified 
concept  were  too  large,  they  developed 
a  new  concept  called  the  full  emplov- 
ment  budget;  and  we  find  that  even 
under  that  new  concept,  the  deficit  for 
the  cm-rent  fiscal  year  will  be  at  least  S8 
billion,  and  there  will  be  a  substantial 
deficit  for  the  ujx'oming  year. 

To  me,  Mr,  President,  this  is  very 
alarmintr.  Earlier  m  the  day,  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  there  was  a 
discussion  of  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
debt  held  by  private  investors  and  by  in- 
dividual investors,  I  think  it  is  interest- 
ing and  significant  to  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord that  in  December  1946  individuals 
held  24,8  percent  of  the  total  gross  pub- 
lic debt  By  December  1966,  tins  figure 
had  been  reduced  to  22  6  percent,  and  in 
October  of  1971  it  had  bet^n  further 
reduced  to  18.8  percent,  which  is  to  say 
that  of  the  total  gro.ss  public  debt  as  of 
October  1971.  which  totaled  $4119  ta:l- 
hon,  individuals  held  $77  6  billion,  or 
18.8  percent.  That  suggests  to  me  that 
the  individuals  in  our  Nation  are  having 
less  interest  in  buying  U.S.  Government 
bonds. 

During  the  period  Dece.mber  1966  to 
October  1971,  while  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
the  gross  debt  held  by  individuals,  the 
individuals  increased  by  50  percent  the 
amount  of  their  savings  accounts  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

If  we  take  all  private  investors,  we  find 
this  to  be  the  case:  In  1946,  the  amount 
of  the  gross  public  debt  held  by  all  pri- 
vate investors — individuals,  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings,  and  so  forth — 
represented  80,4  percent  of  the  total  By 
December.  1966.  this  had  been  reduced 
to  66,6  percent,  and  in  October  of  1971 
this  had  been  further  reduced  to  58  5 
percent. 

That  is  further  evidence.  I  think,  that 
the  private  .sector  is  displaying  less  and 
less  desire  to  purchase  these  Federal 
Government  securities,  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  I  have  prepared.  "Deficits  m  Fed- 
eral Funds  and  Interest  on  the  National 
Debt.  1954-73.  Inclusive," 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  Utble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    INTEREST    ON 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1954-73  INCLUSIVE 


THE 


|ln 

billions  of  dollars) 

Surplus 

(+)or 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

deficit  (-) 

interest 

1954.... 

62  8 

65,9 

-3,1 

6.4 

1955.... 

58,1 

62,3 

-4,2 

6.4 

1956.... 

65  4 

63,8 

-^1,6 

6.8 

1957.   . 

68,8 

67.1 

4-17 

7.2 

1958.... 

66,6 

69,7 

-3,1 

7.6 

1959.... 

65,8 

77.0 

-11.8 

7.6 

6^72 


Oct 


156." 

196 
196. 
1961 
195-! 

1965 

196' 

1957 

1963, 

1969 

19:- -> 

197! 
197: 
19': 


20-y 
tot  I 


Soi 


E  itimated  figures. 

rce     Office  of   Management  and   Budget  and   Treasur/ 

■•men'.  ' 


DEATH  OF  BILL  LAWRENCE 

]\tr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ad\1se 
the  Senate,  with  sorrow,  that  a  verv  good 
fnend  of  many  of  us,  one  with  whom 
ma:iy  of  as  were  associated,  he  as  a  re- 
por^r  and  we  as  legislators,  ha6  sud- 
denly passed  away  at  a  relatively  young 
age  I  refer  to  William  H.  Lawrence,  na- 
tioral  affairs  editor  for  the  ABC  net- 
wor  k. 

I  have  known  Bill   for  well  over  25 
yea  's.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times,  a^  I  came 
from  the  war  and  got  into  politics. 
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Receipts 


Surplus 

(~)  or 

Outlays     deficit  (-) 


Debt 
interest 


75.7 

75.2 

79.7 

83.6 

87.2 

90.9 

101.  t 

111.8 

111.7 

U3.  3 

143,2 

133  7 

137.8 

150.6 


1,915,3 


74  9 

79.3 

86,5 

90.1 

95,8 

94.8 

106.5 

126.8 

143  1 

143.8 

156.3 

163.7 

182.5 

186.8 


-4 

-6 

-6, 

-8 

-3  . 

-5.1 
-15.0 
-28.4 

-5.5 
-13.1 
-30.0 
-44.7 
-36,2 


9.2 

9.0 
9.1 
9.9 
10.7 
11.4 
12.0 
13.4 
14.6 
16,6 
19.3 
20.8 
21.2 
22.3 


2  141,8 


225.5 


241.5 


then  saw  him  through  h:= 


Ions  pe- 


of  service  at  the  Times  and  sub- 

"y  when  he  was  with  ABC, 
was  a  great  reporter.  He  covered 
War  n  from  Moscow  and   the 
fie.  He  was  also  a  Nebraska  boy,  a 
er    traditional    American,    from'  a 
heavily  involved  in  agriculture, 
was  a  very  earthy  and  persistent 
but  also  had  a  sweetness  which 
often  shown  even  though  he  tried  to 
a  rough  and  ready  e.xterior. 
was  a  friend  of  many  of  the  leading 
of  his  time,  quite  deservedlv; 
the  Nation,  which  he  served  so  ef- 
.ely  m  his  chosen  work,  has  lost  a 
and  effective  reporter. 
y  wife  joins  me  in  extending  most 
condolences  to  liis  family,  and 
have  every  reason  for  great  pride  in 
truly  brilliant  reporter. 

Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
about  the  death  of  Bill  Lawrence 
was  published  in  today's  Washing- 
t>ost. 

Te  being  no  objection,  the  article 
3rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
"ows: 

ILL  Lawrence.  ABC  Newsm.^n,  Dnis 

I  By  Ron  Shaffer) 
iam  H  LawTence.  a  gravel-voiced  tele- 
ne-As  commentator  who  for  two  dec- 
had  been  regarded  by  his  contempora- 
•s    the   dean    of    national    political    re- 
dled  after  a  heart  attack  last  night 
Hampshire,  He  was  56. 
La-*Tence.  a  reporter  for  40  rears,  had 
national  affairs  editor  for  the  Amerl- 
roadcasting  Companv,  which  he  Joined 
1     He   had    been    a   reporter   for   The 
I'ork  Times  for  20  years  and  was  a  past 
ent  of  the  National  Press  Club 
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He  was  discovered  in  his  hotel  room  In 
Bedford.  N"  H..  last  night  by  an  ABC  asso- 
ciate, Virgi'jia  Sherwood,  who  had  become 
concerned  that  he  had  not  answered  his 
telephone.  He  was  pronounced  dead  at  Man- 
chestpr's  Notre  Dame  Hospital  at  7:50  p.m. 
Although  he  had  recently  told  other  news- 
men that  he  was  not  well,  Mr  Lawrence 
had  traveled  again  to  New  Hampshire  to 
cover  the  presidential  prlmarv,  as  he  had 
every  year  since  1952. 

He  was  known  among  his  contemporaries 
not  only  for  demanding,  persistent  r?por- 
toria;  skills  th.it  enabu-d  him  to  be  fir-t 
to  reveal  major  stories,  but  also  for  his  iras- 
cible, dominant  personality  that  contained 
a  sentimental  streak  he  could  not  hide. 

Oi.e  of  his  best  known  triumphs  was  his 
prediction  in  December,  1966.  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johixson  would  not  run  for 
reelfctlo:;  1:;  1968,  He  had  said  he  predicated 
his  forecast  on  Mr.  Johnson's  "health,  Viet- 
nam frustrations  and  desire  to  preserve  his 
1964  landslide  record,  Mr.  Johnson  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  re-election  on 
March  31,  1968, 

Mr  Lawrence  had  often  said  that  he 
would  be  a  wealthy  man  had  he  accepted 
all  the  bets  made  against  him  when  lie 
made  the  prediction. 

In  1965,  he  received  the  George  Foster 
Peabody  Award,  considered  by  many  in  the 
indu.stry  to  be  the  most  prestigious  in  broad- 
casting reporting,  for  his  coverage  of  the 
1964  election. 

As  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Lawrence's  assignments  took  him 
throughout  much  of  the  world  and  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  White  House  cor- 
respondent. 

He  Joined  the  Times  in  1941  and  covered 
World  War  II  from  Moscow:  from  the  Pa- 
cific, where  he  was  one  of  the  first  news- 
m.en  to  report  the  effects  of  the  atomic 
bomb  dropped  on  Nagasaki,  and  from  Ger- 
many where  he  was  the  first  American  cor- 
respondent to  file  an  eyewitness  account  of 
a  liberated  concentration  camp. 

He  also  covered  the  United  Nations,  the 
Korean  War  and  the  presidential  elections 
from  1948  through  1960  for  the  Times. 

Mr.  L3',\Tence  was  born  in  Lincoln,  Neb, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Nebraska.  He 
began  his  journalistic  career  at  16  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  Lincoln  Scar.  He  went  on  to 
report  for  the  Associated  Press,  the  Omaha 
World  Herald  and  United  Press  before  Join- 
ing the  Times. 

During  his  years  at  ABC.  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
the  network's  White  House  correspondent 
and  political  commentator  before  becoming 
national  alTairs  editor,  a  position  in  which 
he  covered  various  areas,  including  sport.s. 

Colleagues  in  New  Hampshire  recalled  last 
night  that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  so  dominating 
in  his  approach  to  :;ewsgathering  that  he 
would  shout  at  anyone  who  got  in  the  way 
of  his  story,  whether  a  secretary  or  major 
government  o.fflclal 

Several  reporters  said  that  despite  his  gruff 
manner,  Mr.  Lawrence  frequently  went  out 
of  his  way  to  compliment  young  reporters, 
and  orhers  said  they  became  close  friends  of 
his  after  meeting  him  first  In  argument. 

"He  was  a  person  who  cuffed  ears  loving- 
ly," said  Douglas  Kiker.  correspondent  for 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  "I  can't 
think  of  another  reporter  in  the  United 
States  who  would  elicit  such  grief  from  all 
of  us  " 

ABC  officials  said  that  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
known  to  have  had  a  heart  condition  for  the 
last  four  years.  He  lived  in  the  Van  Ness 
apartments  at  Van  Ness  Street  and  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW. 

Mr.  LawTence  was  married  and  divorced 
twice.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  William  E., 
of  Detroit;  a  daughter.  Ann  E.  of  New  York;' 
a  sister.  Mary  Jane  Johnson,  and  a  brother', 
Edward,   both   of   Lincoln.   Neb.   His   second 


wife,   the   former  Constance  McGregor.  lives 
in  Washington. 

Mr,  PELL,  Mr,  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  views  and 
thoughts  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Bill  Lawrence  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine  from  1946,  when  we  used  to  serve 
together,  he  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
I  for  our  Government,  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Through  the  years,  my  wife  and  I  have 
considered  him  a  good,  a  close,  and  a 
warm  personal  friend.  We  mourn  his  loss 
in  a  personal  way  as  well  as  mourning 
the  death  of  a  truly  great,  objective,  and 
thorough  newsman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 
Mr,  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr,  President,  a  great  many  Nebras- 
kans  have  followed  the  career  of  Bill 
Lawrence  with  interest  and  with  pride. 
He  was  a  good  reporter;  I  would  say  a 
great  reporter.  He  brought  credit  to  him- 
self and  to  those  institutions  in  the  news 
world  that  he  represented. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  he  has 
resided  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Never- 
thele.«^.  he  has  many  friends  there, 
friends  who  have  followed  his  career  and 
have  admired  him  and  have  appreciated 
his  accomplishments. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
LawTence  intimately.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  him  a  time  or 
two.  It  was  always  a  very  pleasant  oc- 
casion. 

His  untimely  death  is  indeed  sad;  and 
in  behalf  of  his  many  friends  in  Ne- 
braska. I  wish  to  express  my  condolences 
and  my  sincere  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  HEALTH 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's health  message  to  the  Congress 
carefully  and  properly  enumerated  why 
the  famous  Dicken's  quotation — "It  was 
the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst  of 
times" — is  so  appropriate  in  describing 
America's  health  care.  There  is  much 
that  is  good  about  health  care  in  Amer- 
ica, but  as  the  President  indicated,  there 
is  need  not  only  to  expand  the  supply 
of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  other 
health  professionals,  but  also,  most  im- 
portantly, to  alter  the  existing  supply 
and  distribution  of  doctors,  nurses,  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  resources. 

I  have  introduced  the  National  Health 
Insurance  and  Health  Services  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1971  (S.  836),  the  Local 
Comprehensive  Health  Services  Systems 
Act  of  1971  «S.  8371 ,  and  the  administra- 
tion's Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Assistance  Act  of  1971  (S.  1182),  the 
President's  national  health  strategy  to 
achieve  these  purposes.  In  addition,  I 
contemplate  joining  in  the  introduction 
of  an  even  more  extensive  HMO  bill- 
based  in  large  measure  upon  the  testi- 
mony received  at  a  series  of  hearings  by 
the  Health  Subcomm.ittee  of  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  ranking  minority  member, 
and  detailed  organizational  questions 
put  to  all  witnesses  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  me — which  w\\\  enable  us 
to  take  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
development  and  funding  of  HMO's. 

I  share  the  expressed  concern  by  the 
President  that  we  "capitalize  on  existing 
strengths,"  provide  "equal  access  for  all 
to  health  care,"  assure  "balanced  supply 
and  demand,"  and  bring  "efficient  orga- 
nization" to  our  health  care  system,  and 
I  will  continue  to  work  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

The  President's  stated  interest  in  heart 
disease,  cancer,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
sickle  cell  disease,  and  venereal  disease, 
are  most  gratifying,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
had  an  active  role  in  authorizing  and 
supporting  these  legislative  initiatives, 
some  of  which  have  been  enacted  into 
law. 

I  will  soon  join  in  the  introduction  of 
a  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972 — which  I  believe  should 
have  administration  support — which  will 
allow  us  to  achieve  for  America's  No.  1 
killer,  heart  disease,  what  was  done  for 
cancer. 

The  initiatives  the  President  suggests, 
to  apply  science  and  technology-  in  a  new 
Federal  partnership  with  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy,  can.  I  feel,  have  their 
foundation  in  provisions  in  legislation  I 
authored  in  Public  Law  91-296  and  Public 
Law  92-157;  and  also  in  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  which  I  support. 

The  President  chose  to  emphasize  the 
bipartisan  efforts  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  attain  better  health 
care  for  all  Americans.  I  strongly  agree 
with  the  President's  closing  words,  which 
bear  repeating: 

If  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
continue  to  act  together — then  the  1970's  will 
be  remembered  as  an  era  in  which  the 
United  States  took  the  historic  step  of  mak- 
ing the  health  of  the  entire  population  not 
only  a  great  goal  but  a  practical  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  more 
ground  for  optimism  than  for  a  long 
time  in  this  statement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PEARSON  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Pearson)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson'  on  Monday, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing basines.';  oi  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

On  Monday  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  con.'-ideration  of  the  various  commit- 
tee fundm.g  re.-olutioias,  and  if  past  ex- 
perience is  to  be  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  we 
may  be  absolute'.y  sure  that  there  will  be 
rollcall  votes  on  Monday. 

Further  con.'-ideration  of  H  R  12910. 
the  debt  limit  bill,  will  be  deferred  until 
Tuesday. 


ADJOURNMEN"!  TO   10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  busine.ss  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  ad.ioumment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  4:02 
p.m.  the  Senate  ad.iourned  until  Monday. 
March  6,  1972,  at  10  a.m. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  record,  what  is  the  pend- 
ing question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Fannin)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  12910,  an  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Senate  March  3,  1972: 

Joint    Ff:der,\l-St.\te    L.^nd    Use    Planning 
Commission    for    Ai-.\ska 

Jack  O.  Horton.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  CiDmmlsslon  for  Alaska;  new  posi- 
tion. 

National  CREorr  Union  Board 

O.  Louis  Olsson.  cf  Coniiectlcut,  to  be  ft 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board 
for  a  term  expiring  December  31.  1977,  vice 
John  J,   Hutchinson,  term  expired 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Monday  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 


CONTTRMATIONS 

PJxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  3.  1972: 

Farm    Credit    .^dmi.nistration 

Tlie  followmp-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  .Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
March  31.  1978: 

Meh  in  E.  Sims,  of  Illinois. 

E.  Riddle  Lage.  of  Oregon, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DRUG  COUNSELING  AIDS  YOUTH 
AND  PARENTS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  coauthor  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969,  which  is 
now  Public  Law  91-528.  I  have  long  felt 
that  educating  our  youth  on  the  prob- 
lems and  dangers  of  drugs  was  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  other  programs  de- 
signed to  curb  drug  abuse. 

South  Gate.  Calif.,  has  taken  the  lead 
in  proving  the  efficacy  of  such  programs 
to  educate  our  children  on  the  effects 
of  drugs. 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  mayor 
of  South  Gate,  Frank  Gafkowski,  Jr.,  the 
city  council  approved  a  counseling  pro- 
gram for  first  offenders  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  South  Gate  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

The  program,  conducted  by  law  en- 
forcement officer  Ron  George,  has  been 
a  success,  not  only  in  informing  the 
children  about  drugs  nnd  drug  abuse, 
but  also  in  educating  the  parents. 

Officer  George,  a  recognized  expert  on 
drugs,  considers  himself  a  "counselor," 
not  a  teacher,  and  the  results  of  his 
consultations  speak  for  themselves:  Of 
the  27  youths  who  have  attended  the 
"rap  sessions,"  none  have  been  convicted 
of  a  second  offense. 

In  order  to  encourage  other  cities  to 
follow  the  excellent  example  set  by 
South  Gate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


place  at  th;,-  point  m  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  February  5. 
1972.  South  Gale  Press,  written  by  Ann 
Gaff,  describing  the  drug  counseling 
program. 

The  article  follows: 
Drug  Counseling  Aids  Yotth  and  Parents 
(By  Ann  Gaff) 

"Everything  You've  Always  Wanted  to 
Know  About  Drugs  and  Drug  .«ibuse  and 
Were  Afraid  to  Ask"  might  well  l)e  a  sub-title 
for  Juvenile  counseling  initiated  Dec.  4  by 
South  Gate  City  Council  to  aid  first  time 
ofTenders. 

Although  27  youth.s  ha^•e  been  scheduled 
to  appear  for  Sanirday  counseling,  107  young 
persons  and  their  parents  have  attended  ses- 
sions which  are  conduct-ed  by  Officer  Ron 
George, 

George,  with  South  Gate  Police  Dept.  for 
five  years,  has  worked  In  the  narcotics  divi- 
sion with  Sgt.  Al  Knox  and  Sgt.  Jim  Reed. 
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a  police  lieutenant.  He  Is  recognized  by 

courts  as  an  expert  on  drugs.  Twenty- 

•ears  of  age,  George  and  his  wife  have 

-■-lldren.  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

g  In  age  from  two  to  seven  years. 

■h  counseling  session  lasts  from  three 

ree  and  a  half  hours,  depending  on  the 

and   response,"  says   George,    who 

the  sessions  in  street  clothes,  rather 

police  uniform. 

youth  referred  for  counseling  bv  the 
e  bureau  is  a  first  offender.  One  pre- 
site  Is  that  a  parent  or  parents  also  at- 
Average  age  for  referral  has  been  14  to 
Lfs  but  there  was  one  nlne-year-oId.  two 
^6  and  one  17  years.  Two  girls  have  been 
'^  to  date  from  the  total  of  27. 

Interesting  is  the  number  of  young 
—and  parents  who  repeat  the  coun- 
: — although   their  presence   is   not   re- 
1  by  the  Juvenile  bureau. 
ree  were  supposed  to  attend  week  be- 
last    at    a    counseling    session    but    27 
■-1    up    for    the    discussion    and    films. 
had  been  referred  for  counseling  the 
before  but,  again,  there  were  27  pres- 

ioth  parents  and  Juveniles  become  very 

^  St  with  one  another,"  George  said.  "I'm 

there  as  a  teacher  and  they  are  not  there 

s;udent«  having  to  listen  to  a  lecture    I 

■curage  open  and  frank  discussion.  And 

>een  pretty  effective;  serving  a  dual  pur- 

educatlng  Juveniles,  who  pretty  much 

about  drugs  and  drug  abuse,  and  edu- 

•  parents,  who  don't  know." 

referred   are  required  to  attend  a 

1  of  two  Saturday  counseling  ses- 

.  If  George  feels  more  time  Is  needed,  he 

them  to  return.  However,  some  young 

e  have  returned  with  their  parents,  on 

own,  as  many  as  seven  and  eight  times. 

^"re  may  show  one  or  two  films  at  a 

but  he  feels  there  Is  more  Impact 

open  discussion.  The  five  films  available 

1  contemporary  and  last  from  15  to  20 

"^  each.  Dealing  with  heroin,  USD.  am- 

aes.  marijuana  and  barbltuates,  they 

produced  by  American  Educational  Films. 

recommendation  of  Mayor  Frank  Gaf- 

■1.  Jr..  city  council  approved  Juvenile 

.CBellng  for  first  offenders   who   live   in 

•■-h  Gate  or  attend  a  school  In  this  com- 

ty.   Of  the  total  27,  90  per  cent  have 

South   Gate  residents.   Officer   George 


George 
seasl )n 
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are  <kli 
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Esrerythlng    You've    Always    Wanted    to 

o*r   About  Drugs   and   Drug   Abuse   and 

ATrald  to   Ask"   Is  available  to  every 

t—and  every  young  person— in  South 

If  you  have  a  problem,  or  there  is  a 

em  within  your  family,  contact  South 

Police  Dept..  LO  7-2222,  and  ask  to  at- 

a  Saturday  counseling  session.  The  life 

save  may  be  your  own,  or  the  life  of  a 

one. 
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SECRETARIES  WEEK 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    TORK 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  2,  1972 


.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  at 

time  I  was  pleased  to  bring  to  my 

colleagues'  attention  the  week  set  aside 

S  jcretarles  Week.  Today  I  am  happy 

remind  my  colleagues  that  the  week 

23  through  April  29  has  been 

designated  Secretaries  Week   for   1972, 

April  26  as  Secretaries  Day. 

;  have  a  fine  opportunity  during  this 

to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  men 

women  who  work  with  us  day  by 

md  whose  services  are  so  invaluable 


I 
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to  us  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
smooth-flowing  an^I  effective  operation. 

Since  1952  the  last  full  week  in  April 
has  been  celebrated  as  Secretaries  Week, 
and  employers  in  every  field  join  together 
in  recognizing  the  vital  role  played  by 
secretaries  in  the  various  walks  of  life, 
and  secretaries  participate  in  empha- 
sizing the  responsibility  which  they  hold 
to  their  profession. 

Traditionally  during  this  time,  chap- 
ters of  the  National  Secretaries  Associa- 
tion sponsor  educational  workshops  and 
seminars,  and  NSA  members  will  address 
various  meetings  of  civic,  educational, 
and  professional  groups,  stressing  the 
professional  objectives  of  their  own  or- 
ganization. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
next  month  in  observance  of  Secretaries 
Week  and  in  recognizing  the  important 
contribution  made  by  our  ov.n  secretaries 
in  helping  us  to  handle  the  Nation's 
business. 
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VIETNAMS  ECOLX3GY  IS  BEING 
DESTROYED 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has 
the  Vietnam  war  resulted  in  the  death 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnam- 
ese, but  it  has  also  practically  de- 
stroyed the  ecological  balance  of  South 
Vietnam.  Mr.  E.  W.  Pfeiffer  and  Arthur 
H.  Westing  recently  wrote  three  ex- 
tremely informative  and  important  ar- 
ticles for  Environment  magazine.  Both 
men  have  studied  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  war.  Mr.  Pfeiffer  addresses 
himself  to  the  specific  problem  of  eco- 
logical damage  caused  by  bombing  and 
Mr.  Westing  examines  the  destruction 
resulting  from  American  land  operations 
and  damage  caused  by  a  new  15.000- 
pound  American  bomb. 

Both  these  gentlemen  recently  ap- 
peared at  a  counterbrieflng  sponsored  by 
the  Indochina  Research  Center  and  Proj- 
ect Airwar.  That  briefing  explored  the 
true  extent  of  the  massive  destruction  of 
South  Vietnam's  land  and  society. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  careful  study. 

The  articles  follow: 

Land    W.\r 

The  following  three  reports  on  Vietnam 
were  prepared  for  Environment  by  two  U.S. 
scientists  who  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence In  that  country  They  are  Dr.  E.  W. 
Pfeiffer,  zoologist  rrom  the  University  of 
Montana,  and  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Westing,  bot- 
anist from  Windham  College,  Putney,  Ver- 
mont. Both  scientists  had  previously  traveled 
to  Vietnam  to  Investigate  the  effects  of  war- 
time use  of  herbicides  ;  see  Eniironment, 
March  1971,  p.  34).  In  August,  they  visited 
Vietnam  on  behalf  of  the  Sclent l.sts'  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Information  and  Environ- 
ment; their  trip  was  supported  In  part  by 
the  Fund  for  Investigative  Journalism  and 
the  D  J.  B.  Foundation.  They  explored, 
among  other  things,  ways  in  which  the  land- 
scape has  been  drastically  altered  by  high 
explosives.  Including  7.5-ton  bombs,  and  spe- 


cial bulldozers.  (Previous  reports  dealt  with 
the  effects  of  herbicide  spraying.) 

In  siunmary,  the  Investigations  reveal  that 
military  operations  In  Vletsam  have  dis- 
rupted the  economy  and  cultural  life  of  the 
people,  as  did  saturation  bombing  and  mech- 
anized armies  in  Europe  In  World  War  II. 
For  the  most  part,  the  high  explosives  used 
In  the  Indochina  War  have  devastated  the 
land  rather  than  major  cities,  but  the  de- 
struction has  seriously  damaged  forests  and 
soil  on  which  the  Vietnamese  depend.  For 
example,  bulldozers  equipped  to  clear  Jun- 
gles to  the  forest  floor  and  thus  deny  cover 
to  the  opposing  soldiers  have  already  de- 
stroyed more  than  $40  million  worth  of  tim- 
ber and  rubber  trees.  Timber  not  destroyed 
outright  frequently  contains  shrapnel  that 
either  breaks  saw  blades  or  promotes  disease 
that  weakens  the  wood.  In  the  wake  of  Jun- 
gle-clearing operations  come  soil  erosion, 
flash  floods,  and  invasion  by  economically 
useless  weeds.  The  estimated  ten  million  or 
more  bomb  craters  In  South  Vietnam  dis- 
rupt rice  farming  and  fill  with  water  to  be- 
come breeding  places  for  disease-bearing 
mosquitoes.  Special  blockbuster  bombs— the 
largest  aerial  weapons  available  short  of  nu- 
clear weapons — uproot  all  vegetation  In  foot- 
ball-field-size  areas  and  kill  or  injure  all  an- 
imal life  for  almost  a  mile  In  every  direction. 
An  as  yet  undetermined  cost  of  the  war  will 
be  the  long-term  ecological  effects  of  this 
devastation. 

I.  Craters 
(By  E.  W.  Pfeiffer) 

During  the  Indochina  War  the  U.S.  has 
dropped  more  than  two  times  the  tonnage 
of  bombs  that  was  dropped  In  Europe.  Asia, 
and  Africa  during  World  War  n,  most  of  It 
In  Vietnam,  a  country  about  the  size  of 
New  England  or  one-half  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Montana.  Rockets,  artillery  shells, 
and  mines  have  been  exploded  on  a  vast 
scale  In  many  areas  in  Vietnam,  In  addition 
to  explosives  dropped  from  aircraft.  This 
ordnance  has  been  used  principally  In  free- 
flre  zones  or  special  strike  zones,  which  all 
people  except  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  Its  North  Vietnamese  allies  have  sup- 
posedly vacated.  Data  on  the  extent  of  the 
free-flre  zones  of  South  Vietnam  would  per- 
mit calculation  of  the  percent  of  Vietnamese 
land  surface  that  has  been  intensively  sub- 
.fected  to  these  weapons.  These  data  are  not, 
however,  presently  available. 

Although  few  details  have  been  released 
regarding  expenditures  or  target  locations 
for  the  various  types  of  munitions,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  figures  for  all  of  Indochina 
have  been  made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Defense: 

MUNITIONS  USED  IN  INDOCHINA  WAR 
[In  millions  of  pounds) 


Air 

Surface 

Year 

munitions 

munition} 

Total 

1965 

630 

? 

630 

1966. 

1, 024 

1,164 

2,188 

1967 

1,866 

2,413 

4,278 

1968 

2,863 

3,003 

5,866 

1969 

2, 774 

2,808 

5.583 

1970 

1.955 

2,389 

4,344 

Total 

11,112 

11,777 

22,889 

We  do  not  know  what  fraction  of  the  23 

billion  pounds  of  munitions  expended  dur- 
ing these  six  years  was  small  arms  and  other 
ordnance  that  would  not  produce  craters  (nor 
do  we  know  what  the  distribution  Is  among 
South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
and  Laos).  To  make  some  wild  assumptions, 
If  half  the  munitions  (by  weight)  were  of 
the  sort  that  produce  craters  (bombs,  shells, 
etc.)  and  If  each  was  a  500-pound  bomb, 
then  Indochina's  landscape  would  now  be 
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more  or  less  permanently  rearranged  by  more 
than  twenty  million  craters.  Using  an  esti- 
mated average  diameter  of  30  feet,  the  holes 
alone  would  cover  a  combined  area  of  about 
325.000  acres.  Although  occasional,  scattered 
craters  can  be  found  almost  anywhere  In 
rural  South  Vietnam,  we  have  observed  large 
areas  of  severe  craterlzatlon  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Tay  Nlnh.  Long  Khanh,  Gla  Dlnh, 
Hau  Nghla.  Blnh  Duong.  Qang  Ngal,  Quang 
Tin.  aiid  Quang  Nam.  We  have  been  told 
about  similar  areas  In  Klen  Glang.  An  Xuyen, 
and  Quang  Trl.  No  type  of  habitat  seems  to 
be  spared,  Including  forests  and  swamps, 
fields  and  paddles.  Many  severely  craterlzed 
areas  such  as  the  so-called  free-flre  zones, 
freebomb  zones,  or  specified  strike  zones — 
were  formerly  Inhabited  and  farmed.  Such 
regions  of  Important  military  activity  as  War 
Zones  C  and  D,  the  Iron  Triangle,  the  Rung 
Sat  and  U  Minh  Special  War  Zones,  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
are  among  these  regions  that  have  been  sub- 
jected to  repeated  saturation  or  pattern 
bombing. 

What  is  this  unprecedented  bombardment 
doing  to  Vietnam  and  its  people?  In  order 
to  make  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects of  these  explosives,  Arthur  H.  Westing 
and  I  visited  Vietnam  In  August  1971.  In 
preparation  for  our  trip  we  had  sought  In- 
formation from  many  sources  on  effects  of 
bomb  craters  resulting  from  military  activ- 
ities, but  were  unable  to  find  any  significant 
Information. 

We  flew  over  bombed  areas  In  helicopters 
and  rode  In  armored  personnel  carriers  to  ob- 
serve at  first  hand  craters  from  B-52  strikes. 
We  interviewed  In  the  field  Vietnamese  farm- 
ers who  were  trying  to  reclaim  bombed  land, 
Vietnamese  loggers  who  were  operating  In 
bombed  and  shelled  areas,  and  several  Vi- 
etnamese and  American  officials. 

In  order  to  Judge  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  it  Is  necessary  to  have  some  Idea 
of  the  number  of  bombs  dropped  and  the 
amount  of  territory  affected.  Earlier  studies 
have  presented  data  which  suggest  that 
some  7.5  million  craters  have  been  formed 
as  a  result  of  the  massive  bombardment.  Al- 
though we  estimate  that  the  current  figure 
for  South  Vietnam  Is  in  excess  of  10  million, 
we  are  currently  awaiting  Department  of  De- 
fense data  to  verify  this  figure. 

The  standard  weapon  of  the  B-52s  Is  a  500- 
pound  bomb;  each  B-52  carries  108  five- 
hundred  pound  bombs.  Each  bomb  produces 
a  hole  20  to  50  feet  wide  and  6  to  20  feet 
deep,  depending  on  soil  conditions.  The 
bombs  are  visually  dropped  from  over  30.000 
feet  by  the  B-52  aircraft  and  can  have 
sufficient  force  on  Impact  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  certain  types  of  soil. 

Severely  bombed  areas  observed  on  our  trip 
included  the  following  land  types:  heavily 
cultivated  areas  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  Inten- 
sively cultivated  mountain  valleys  in  the 
northern  region  of  Vietnam,  mangrove  for- 
ests, evergreen  hardwood  forests  of  the  flat 
terraces  northwest  of  Saigon,  and  evergreen 
hardwood  forests  of  the  precipitous  moun- 
tain areas  in  the  Da  Nang-Quang  Ngal  area. 

ilecause  of  the  war  situation  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  we  were  unable  to  fly  over,  even 
at  high  altitude,  the  most  Intensively  bombed 
regions  of  South  Vietnam  which  lie  In 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  country  and 
along  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  We  were  also 
very  disappointed  to  find  that  security  prob- 
lems made  it  very  difficult  to  visit  on  foot 
bombed  areas  in  all  of  the  regions  that  we 
attempted  to  study.  It  is  Important  to  note 
that  there  are  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  par- 
ticularly In  the  delta  region,  that  do  not 
reveal,  at  least  from  the  air  at  3,000  feet, 
much  evidence  of  war  damage.  Large  areas, 
however,  have  been  hit  very  intensively  by 
several  types  of  ecologically  devastating 
weapons. 

What  are  the  effects  of  the  massive  bom- 
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bardments  on  cultivated  areas  such  as  the 
Mekong  Delta?  Our  observations  made  both 
in  wet  and  (on  previous  visits)  dry  seasons 
show  that  In  the  delta  the  B-52  craters  and 
those  caused  by  large  artillery  shells  are  per- 
manently filled  with  water,  probably  because 
the  craters  penetrate  the  water  table.  In 
many  areas  waters  of  different  colors  fill 
adjacent  craters.  Some  of  the  waters  in  the 
craters  are  aquamarine  while  others  have  a 
more  bluish  to  greenish  tint,  and  many  are 
simply  a  muddy  brown.  These  differences  In 
coloration  are  apparently  due  to  growths  of 
varying  types  of  algae.  It  is  interesting  that 
different  growths  occurred  in  contiguous 
craters. 

I  was  able  to  visit  on  foot  three  such 
craters  In  an  agricultural  area  about  30  miles 
south  of  My  Tho  in  the  heart  of  the  Mekong 
Delta.  The  area,  near  the  hamlet  of  Hoi 
Son,  had  been  a  free-flre  zone  until  fairly 
recently,  but  farmers  were  now  being  re- 
settled on  their  land  because  senior  officials 
considered  the  region  relatively  secure.  The 
degree  of  security  became  evident:  During 
my  stay  in  the  area  U.S.  aircraft  were  rocket- 
ing and  strafing  only  a  few  miles  away,  I 
interviewed  some  families  who  had  left  "the 
area  eleven  years  ago  because  of  the  fighting. 
They  took  me  to  three  craters  made  In  1967. 
I  would  estimate  that  they  were  caused  by 
500-pound  bombs  dropped  by  fighter  bomb- 
ers. Each  crater  was  about  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter, filled  with  water  and.  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  about  5  feet  deep  in  the  center, 
as  proven  by  one  of  my  guides.  He  waded  Into 
the  center  of  the  crater  where  he  could  Just 
manage  to  keep  his  nose  above  water  while 
standing.  The  entire  Immediate  vicinity  has 
been  a  rice  paddle;  the  rice  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  very  tall  reed  (6  to  8  feet), 
genus  Phragmites,  which  surrounded  the 
craters  at  a  distance  of  10  to  20  feet.  Growing 
from  the  rim  of  the  craters  and  into  the  reeds 
was  a  species  of  relatively  short  grass,  genus 
Brachiaria.  A  taller  grass.  Scirpus,  was  also 
prevalent.  The  whole  area  was  Inundated  by 
very  .shallow  water,  as  it  was  the  middle  of 
the  wet  season.  The  farmers  were  growing 
seed  rice  near  the  craters  and  were  plowing 
under  the  reeds  and  grasses  In  preparation 
for  planting  rice.  It  was  obvious  that  they 
could  not  use  the  cratered  areas  for  rice 
cultivation,  because  the  water  was  much  too 
deep.  One  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  bring 
In  soil  from  elsewhere.  Although  I  could 
not  confirm  It.  one  farmer  said  that  the 
craters  I  observed  yielded  exceptionally  good 
fish  catches.  The  fish  presumably  had  moved 
into  the  craters  during  the  monsoon  flooding. 
Surrounding  the  area  that  had  been  cul- 
tivated In  rice  were  banana,  coconut7->-and 
Jackfrult  trees.  Tlie  Jackfrult  was  dead  as 
a  result  of  herbicides:  the  coconut  trees 
were  destroyed  by  the  bombing,  leaving  only 
bare  stumps. 

In  our  co:uer.4atlons  with  these  and  other 
farmers  who  were  trying  to  resettle  their 
fought-over  land,  it  became  obvious  that 
their  main  problem  was  the  presence  of  un- 
exploded  munitions  In  the  areas.  The  Hoi 
Son  people  stated  that  within  the  last  few 
weeks  three  women  had  been  killed  and 
one  badly  wounded  when  plows  detonated 
imexploded  weapons.  We  learned  that  mines 
In  some  resettled  area  have  been  cleared,  but 
the  problem  of  loc<itlng  and  neutralizing  uj;- 
exploded  ordnance  b|fore  land  Is  resettled  Is 
an  urgent  one.  On  several  occasions  we  en- 
countered the  fear  of  unexpl(|ded  munition.^, 
which  probably  accounts  for  a  phenomenon 
we  often  observed  from  the  air:  fields  with 
craters  were  usually  not  being  cultivated 
although  nearby  fields  were.  One  farmer 
whom  we  Interviewed  stated  that  the  people 
do  not  like  to  plow  in  the  bomber  areas  be- 
cause the  shrapnel  In  the  dirt  cuts  the  buf- 
falos'  hoofs,  resulting  In  Infection. 

According  to  science  spokesmen  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID)    and  the  Military  Assistance  Com- 
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mand.  Vietnam  (MACV),  bomb  crates  are 
sometimes  used  as  sources  of  fresh  water  for 
irrigation.  In  much  of  the  southern  Mekong 
Delta,  brackish  ( salty)  water  floods  culti- 
vated lands  at  high  tides  If  it  is  not  kept 
back  by  dikes.  Tlius,  irrigation  is  necessary 
and  freshwater  in  the  crates  could  be  useful 

Presumably  the  permanently  water-fllled 
crater  areas  of  the  delta  region  are  excellent 
breeding  grounds  for  certain  Hpecles  of  mos- 
quitoes and  ether  (.urners  (vectors)  of  dis- 
ease.  Those  craters  not  invaded  bv  predators 
of  mosquito  larvae  provide  conditions  for 
greatly  accelerated  reproduction  of  mosqui- 
toes aiid  other  vectors.  According  to  MACV- 
Command  Information  pa-niphlet  6-70,  Feb- 
ruary 1970.  "malaria  has  been  causing  in- 
crea5l:;g  concern  in  Vietnam.  ...  Up  until 
rece:itiy  it  i Plasmodium  falciparum)  only 
affected  regions  of  I  a:.d  II  Corps  but  has 
now  spread  to  other  areas  throughout  the 
country  "  We  discussed  with  several  scien- 
tists the  possible  relationship  between  cra- 
terlzatlon and  this  increase  m  malaria,  but 
no  st'.idies  have  yet  be^n  made  of  this  prob- 
lem as  far  as  we  could  determine.  A  USAID 
specialist  m  public  health  with  headquarters 
in  Saigon  stated  that  the  current  al.irmlng 
lncrea.«;e  In  hemorrhagic  (dengue)  lever  seen 
m  the  \ietnamese  was  not  related  to  crater- 
izatio:i  because  th?  mosquito  vector  for  this 
disease,  Aedes  argvpti.  lives  only  in  and 
ar  Hind  houi^a  and  would  thus  not  be  af- 
fected by  ecological  changes  such  as  crater- 
izati  n  (We  do  not  know  of  any  field  re- 
search which  supports  this  view.")  We  flew 
a  mo.squito-contro!  sp.-av  mission  in  a  C-123 
aircraft  from  which  malathlon  was  being 
sprayed  ( one-half  pound  per  acre)  over  and 
around  an  Australian  mllltarv  base.  There 
are  only  two  aircraft  now  carfvlng  out  this 
program,  and.  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  de- 
termine, there  Is  no  spray  program  Involving 
treatment  of  cratered  areas. 

We  observed  many  craters  in  Isolated 
mountain  v.jlleys  near  Da  Nane.  Tliey  were 
In  small  clusters  in  mountain  rice  fields  and 
tluis  were  probably  caused  either  by  artillery 
or  fighter-iximber  strikes  and  not  "by  B-52s 
In  the.se  valleys  the  craters  were  generally 
filled  with  water  as  In  the  delta  but  they 
probably  are  without  water  In  the 'drv  season 
and  thus  cannot  be  used  for  fish  "culture 
Tile  paddies  that  had  been  cratered  were  not 
being  cultivated.  During  our  visit  we  flew 
over  many  rice  paddies  with  ponds  in  the 
centers  almost  comparable  in  size  (about  ten 
feet  across)  to  the  bomb  craters,  but  these 
were  fish  ponds  and  apparently  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  ctiitlvatlon  of  the  rice  sur- 
rou:iding  the  ponds.  It  Is  thus  unlikelv  that 
scattered  craters  could  create  changes  in  soil 
moisture  or  other  conditions  that  would 
mtike   cratered    paddles   uncultlvatable. 

We  observed  from  Uie  air  large  areas  of 
the  mangrove  sw.amps  of  the  Rung  Sat  Zone 
which  had  been  subjected  to  verv  heavy  B-52 
strikes.  These  are  all  permrmently  "water- 
filled  and  obvlou-sly  would  make  transporta- 
tion Into  the  area  very  difficult.  This  cou'd 
be  of  some  significance  because  the  mangrove 
forests  have  been  recularlv  used  as  sources  of 
wo<xl  for  ch.arc^,al  and  for  fishing  grounds 

We  observed  many  craters  at  first  hand 
in  the  Bol  hoi  woods  area.  This  had  been 
an  evergreen  hardwood  forest  on  the  fiat  ter- 
race north we.=t  of  Saigon.  Most  mature  trees 
were  dead  from  defoliation  (herbicide  spr.-iy- 
ingi  but  there  w.is  a  verv  thick  understorj-  of 
useless  broadleafed  brush,  vines,  bamboo,  and 
Impcata  gra.ss  reaching  a  height  of  15  to  20 
feet.  Craters  were  very  numerous  in  this  area 
and  were  scattered  at  least  every  100  feet  or 
so.  Each  crater  was  20  to  30  feet  "across  and  5 
to  10  or  more  feet  deep  They  were  all  In  a 
grey  podzollc  soil  i  a  poor  soli  often  formed  In 
cool,  humid  climates)  with  poorlv  defined 
horizons  (layers)  There  were  manv  genera- 
tions of  craters.  The  most  recent  onee  were 
bare  of  vegetation  but  contained  a  iiti:e  rain 
water  at  the  bottom.  In  the  older  ones  a  few 
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sprgs  of  grass,  probably  Imperata.  were 
spr  )utlng  In  the  center,  (We  also  noted  the 
beginning  of  plant  growth  in  the  center  of 
of  the  water-filled  craters  In  the  delta.) 
;he  craters  age  the  grass  grows  radially, 
Jring  the  bottom,  and  finally  grows  up  the 
to  meet  vines  growing  down  from  the 
peripheral  vegetation.  There  is  some  filling  of 
craters  with  soil  washed  down  from  the 
.  but  this  Is  limited  because  old  craters 
letely  covered  with  grass  were  stU!  5  to 
;  eet  deep.  We  did  not  observe  any  broad- 
leali&d  plants  Invading  these  holes. 

e  were  able  to  learn  something  cf  the 
of  saturation  bombing  and   artillery 
upon  forest  timber  resources  through  In- 
vlews  with  loggers  and  saw  mill  operators 
by  Inspection  of  damaged  logs,  mainly 
ihe  Ben  Cat  and  Chon  Thanh  areas.  We 
Interviewed  South  Vietnam  forestry  offi- 
about  the  problems  of  utilizing  bombed 
forest   areas.    These   officials   Indicated    that 
do   not   like   to   operate   In    bom.bed 
timt>er   because  the  trees   have  metal   frag- 
in  them  which  greatly  reduce  the  value 
logs.  (One  logger  estimated  that  the 
of  logs  containing  metal  Is  reduced  by 
fjercent. ) 

could  understand   the  reason  for   the 

•,  ced    value    when    we   observed    piles    of 

with   teeth   ripped   out   and   examined 

irded  logs  from  which  we  dug  pieces  of 

il.  In  some  logs  there  were  dead   areas 

It    twelve    Inches    in    diameter    and    six 

es  deep  from  which  we  recovered  bomb 

aaents.   We    learned    that    when    mature 

er  Is  punctured  by  metals  such  as  steel 

shaztds    or    bullets,    entry    is    provided    for 

organisms,    probably    fungi,    which 

It  in  dead  areas  that  increase  In  size  as 

wound  ages.  Thus,  largely  unlike  trees 

temperate   zones,    the    trees    of   Vietnam 

susceptible  to   rot   when   penetrated   by 

!.   This   greatly   decreases   the   value   of 

.imber  and  also  weakens  trees  so  that 

are  much  more  subject  to  being  blown 

An  official  of  a  French  rubber  planta- 

told  us  that  he  had  lost  many  rubber 

on    his   plantation   because    the    trees 

been    weakened    by    fungoiLs    infection 

wing    bomb    damage    and    then    blown 

I  m  one  of  the  frequent   violent   wind 

ns  that  occur  In  the  area.  The  loggers 

:i  we  interviewed  said  that  the  craters 

e  forest  made  passage  very  difficult  for 

and  loaders,  a  situation  that  neces- 

cuttlng    much    shorter    logs    than 

ble  In  such  areas.  (We  saw  90  foot  logs 

ig  out  of  undamaged  forests  ) 

?  were  able  to  observe  from  a  high-flying 

( opter  the  craters  cav^ed  ;n  a  mountain 

t  r.ear  Da  Nang  by  a  B-52  strike  about 

and  cne-half  years  earlier.  The  craters 

still  obvious  or.  the  mountainside  and 

;  the  ridges.  The  large  burned  areas  in 

•    forests    appeared    to    be    even    more 

Scant;    they    had    apparently    resulted 

fires    started     by     various     types     of 

ce  such  AS  white  phosphorus,  napalm, 

lares. 

tentatively   conclude   that   those   cul- 

ed  areas  hit  heavily  with  conventional 

exp'.oslves  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not 

mp<tssible,  to  recultivate.  They  can  perhaps 

sed  as  fish-rearina  ponci.5  or.   in  certain 

tions,  as  sources  of  fre.shwater  fcr  irriga- 

They  may  provide  Eiddltlonal  breeding 

or    insect    vectors    of   disease     In   the 

ted  areas  that  have  not  been  killed  by 

leal     defoliation,     the     bombing     has 

ed  problems  that  are  probably  just  as 

as  those  caused  by  defoliation.  How- 

the    immediate    problem    of    greatest 

■rn  Is  the   vast  number  of  unexploded 

3,  bombs,   rockets,   and   so   forth,   that 

be  removed  if  the  land  Is   to  be  re- 

d.    Since    the   Department    of    Defense 

that  approKlmatelv  1  to  2  perce   t  of 

ilr   and   ground   mtinltlons   fall    to   ex- 

,  there  are  several  hundred   thousand 


c  cs 
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at 


■r  anc 
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of  these  randomly  burled  throughout  Indo- 
china. 
We  recommend  studies  to  determine  th« 

relationship  of  water-filled  craters  to  the 
spread  of  certain  diseases,  and  to  determine 
how  cratered  areas  can  best  be  rehabilitated. 
We  also  recommend  that  grea'Iy  expanded 
operations  be  initiated  to  locate  and 
neutralize  unexploded  ordnance  in  agricul- 
turally useful  areas. 

II.  Leveling  the  Jungle 
iBy  Arthur  H.  Westing) 
Despite  the  lavish  application  of  great 
wealth  and  superior  technology,  the  U.S.  has 
made  surprisingly  little  headway  over  the 
years  against  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  its  North  V'ietname.se  allies.  With  the 
growing  realization  that  the  forest  functions 
as  a  key  ally  of  guerilla  fighters  by  providing 
cover  and  sanctuary,  more  and  more  effort 
has  been  directed  toward  its  obliteration.  For 
a  number  of  years  reliance  was  placed  pri- 
marily on  chemical  destruction.  This  ap- 
proach reached  its  peak  in  1967,  but  largely 
because  of  pre^isure  exerted  by  the  scientific 
community,  it  now  not  only  has  been  reduced 
to  a  low  level  (see  Environment,  July  August 
1970.  p.  16  I  but  also  has  been  entirely  "Viet- 
uamized."  The  herbicidal  assault  has  left 
South  Vietnam  with  a  legacy  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dead,  now  rotting  trees,  and  with 
locally  debilitated  ecosystems.  A  second  ap- 
proach that  has  been  employed  through  the 
years  to  make  the  forest  less  hospitable  to  the 
other  side  is  a  bombing  and  shelling  program 
of  incredible  magnitude.  The  23  billion 
pounds  of  total  munitions  expended  in  Indo- 
china between  1965  and  1970  alone  are  more 
than  double  those  used  by  us  throughout 
World  War  II  in  all  theaters. 

In  re:ent  years,  however,  a  new  technique 
has  emerged.  Born  about  1965,  developing 
into  major  proportions  in  1968.  and  growing 
ever  since,  a  vast  program  of  systematic  forest 
bulldozing  now  exists.  The  US.  Engineer 
Command  in  Vietnam  is  daily  putting  Her- 
cuies  and  his  twelve  labors  to  shame.  This 
report  outlines  the  methods,  scope,  aiid  mag- 
nitude of  this  "Jungle  eating"  program  and 
speculates  on  its  economic  and  ecological 
impacts. 

The  basic  tool  of  the  landcleanng  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam  is  the  20-ton  D-7E  Cater- 
pillar tractor  fitted  with  a  massive  11-foot 
wide.  2.5-ton  "Rome  plow"  blade  equipped 
■.v;-h  a  special  3-foot  splitting  lance  or  "sting- 
er, '  ar.d  with  14  tons  of  added  armor.  A  very 
limited  number  of  the  even  more  Immense 
D-9  tractors  are  also  in  use.  More  than  twice 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  E>-7,  each  of  these 
machines  is  said  to  be  the  operational  equal 
of  several.  The  tractors  are  presently  orga- 
nized into  five  companies  of  three  platoons 
each,  each  company  operating  30  or  more 
tractors.  Unofficially,  the  companies  go  under 
such  names  as  Rome  Runners,  Land  Barons, 
and  Jungle  Eaters.  These  outfits  bulldoze 
continuously  from  dawn  to  dusk,  seven  days 
a  week  under  what  can  only  be  described  as 
splne-twlstmg  and  gut-wrenching  (to  say 
nothing  of  dangerou.5)  conditions.  No  tree 
appears  to  be  too  large  and  no  Jungle  too 
den.se  to  escape  the^e  powerful  machines  in 
what  must  certainly  be  the  most  Intense 
land-clearing  program  known  to  history. 

The  bulldozing  began  on  a  very  small  scale 
in  1965  and  was  devoted  primarily  to  the 
clearing  of  roadsides  and  other  lines  of  com- 
munication in  order  to  discourage  enemy 
ambushes.  It  was  not  until  mld-1967  that  the 
tractors  were  organl.-^ed  Into  small  units.  By 
the  beginning  of  1968.  most  of  the  major 
road  systems  In  the  central  half  of  South 
Vietnam  (Military  Regions  n  and  III»  had 
already  been  cleared.  .Although  this  ml.sslon 
still  continues,  virtually  all  major  roads  In 
the  country  have  now  been  cleared  for  300 
to  600  feet  or  more  on  each  side.  These 
swaths  throughout  forest  and  plantation  are 
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now  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Vietnamese 
landscape.  In  some  instances  chemical  her- 
bicide treatment  has  helped  to  maintain 
the.59  strips  in  a  treeless  condition. 

The  employment  of  massed  tractors  orga- 
nized into  companies  for  extensive  forest 
clearing  began  in  1968,  and  the  program  has 
expanded  ever  since.  In  its  primary  mission 
of  denying  forest  cover  and  sanctuary,  the 
•Rome  plow"  appears  to  be  without  equal. 
Effectiveness  of  the  tractors  is  clearly  su- 
perior to  that  of  aerial  application  of  ciiemi- 
cal  anttplant  agents.  The  devices  are  con- 
sidered, for  example,  to  be  playing  an  instru- 
mental role  in  the  attempt  to  "secure"  the 
region  centered  around  Saigon  (Military 
R?gion  III).  They  are  also  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
country  (Military  Regions  I  and  II) .  The  U.S. 
has  outfitted  and  is  training  two  Vietnamese 
landclearing  companies  as  one  of  the  facets 
of  "Vletnamization." 

We  are  able  to  spend  one  day  in  action 
with  the  984th  Landclearing  Company,  which 
at  the  time  was  operating  in  the  southeast- 
ern corner  of  Tay  Ninh  province.  During  our 
stay,  the  company  was  in  the  final  stages 
of  obliterating  the  Bol  Lol  woods.  More  ac- 
curately, it  was  supplying  the  coup  de  grace 
to  this  longtime  enemy  stronghold  that 
previously  had  been  treated  at  least  once 
with  herbicides,  had  been  subjected  to  sat- 
uration bombing  from  B-52  stratcfortresses, 
and  had  also  been  shelled  by  artillery. 

We  Joined  the  outfit  on  its  twenty- 
seventh  day  in  the  Boi  Lol  woods.  During  the 
past  26  it  had  already  scraped  clean  6.037 
acres.  Several  days  more  and  this  Job  would 
be  finished,  permitting  the  984th  to  move 
on  to  greener  pastures.  Before  this  Job.  the 
men  had  eliminated  the  9,000-acre  Ho  Bo 
woods  in  nearby  west-central  Dlnh  Duong 
province. 

The  Bol  Lol  woods  was  enemy  territory 
and  we  were  dropped  in  by  helicopter.  We 
accompanied  one  of  the  platoon  commanders 
in  his  armored  personnel  carrier  and  were 
flanked  by  several  Sheridan  tanks  of  the 
Eleventh  Armored  Cavalry.  Although  we  had 
no  contact  with  the  enemy  that  dav  and 
hit  no  landmines,  we  were  informed  that  both 
were  regular  occurrences.  In  the  past  26  days, 
for  example,  several  enemy  attacks  had  been 
repul.^ed  and  the  tractors  had  set  off  no  less 
than  37  mines  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
(Seven  casualties  from  landmines  had  been 
sustained  during  this  period.) 

In  operation,  the  tractors  were  strung  out 
in  a  long  staggered  formation,  the  lead  trac- 
tor being  directed  for  much  of  the  time  by 
the  company  commander  circling  overhead 
in  a  small  helicopter.  The  large  number  of 
bomb  craters  made  the  Job  of  maneuvering 
the  large  tracked  vehicles  most  difficult.  The 
heat  was  oppressive  (hovering  around  130 
degrees  F.  In  the  tractor  cabs)  and  the  work 
was  truly  arduous.  But  the  morale  of  the 
men  seemed  very  high,  despite  their  fifteen- 
hour  work  days,  seven  days  a  week,  wet  sea- 
son and  dry.  The  compmny  was  proud  of  its 
abilities  and  accompUshinents  and,  we  are 
told,  was  among  the  rare  units  In  Vietnam 
without  a  drug  problem. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  unbulldozed 
terrain  w.^s  covered  largely  by  a  tangle  of 
head-high,  broad-leafed  brushy  plants  and 
vines  Intermingled  with  Imperata  grass  and 
shrubby  bamboos.  Of  the  scattered  trees, 
more  than  half  were  dead.  The  low  blades 
were  set  to  skim  the  surface,  each  tractor 
scraping  bare  almost  an  acre  per  hour.  The 
big  trees  came  crashing  to  the  ground  with 
gre.at  regularity.  Most  were  simply  pushed 
over,  but  the  really  large  ones  were  first 
split  by  the  stinger. 

The  terrain  was  flat  and  the  soil  a  heavy 
grey  podzollc,  so  that  neither  erosion  nor 
lat^rization  (hardening  of  soils  to  a  brick- 
like substance)  are  likely  to  be  problems 
here.  In  view  of  available  seed  (or  other  re- 
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productive  plant  parts)  and  shadeless  con- 
dition, this  area  Is  likely  to  be  quickly  dom- 
inated by  a  combination  of  Imperata  grass 
and  shrubby  bamboos,  thereby  largely  pre- 
cluding reforestation  for  years  (perhaps  dec- 
ades) to  come.  In  other  areas  we  inspected 
in  Binh  Duong  province  that  had  been  bull- 
dozed two  or  three  years  previously,  by  far 
the  most  prevalent  vegetation  was  the  worth- 
less and  pernicious  weed  Imperata.  Indeed, 
of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  formerly  bull- 
dozed areas  that  we  were  able  to  see  on  this 
and  our  previous  visits,  there  was  only  one 
area  where  forest  trees  (a  commercially  low- 
grade  species  of  Dipterocarpus)  were  re- 
colonlziug  naturally.  Where  bulldozing  is 
done  in  more  hilly  terrain,  erosion  can  be- 
come a  severe  liability.  Moreover,  with  the 
elimination  of  the  enormous  water-holding 
capacity  of  an  extant  forest,  the  heavy  rains 
characteristic  of  Vietnam  can  produce  severe 
flood  damage.  We  learned  of  one  devastating 
flash  flood  in  a  recently  bulldozed  area  in 
Klianh  Hoa  province. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  ad- 
vantages to  the  bulldozing,  given  the  condi- 
tions of  this  grim  war.  First,  bulldozing 
largely  clears  areas  of  landmines,  an  ever- 
present  horror  throughout  much  of  Vietnam 
to  all  who  attempt  to  neutralize  a  war-vlslted 
area,  (One  Vietnamese  whom  we  came  to 
know  has  so  far  lost  six  relatives  to  mines 
left  behind  by  one  side  or  the  other.)  Sec- 
ondly, some  of  the  timber  can  subsequently 
be  salvaged,  partictilarly  for  firewood  and 
charcoal  manufacture.  Thirdly,  some  of  the 
bulldozed  lands  in  "secure"  areas  have  been 
taken  over  for  agricultural  pursuits,  al- 
though this  Is  often  not  feasible  even  in 
such  areas  because  of  extensive  craterization 
by  explosives.  Farming  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  roadside  strips  near  population 
centers.  A  smaU  fraction  of  the  clearing  by 
bulldozers  is  actually  said  to  be  done  with 
subsequent  resettlement  or  agricultural  pur- 
suits m  mind  (see,  for  example.  New  York 
Times,  July  15,  1971,  p.  3) . 

Bulldozing  has,  according  to  official  mili- 
tary sources,  leveled  over  750,000  acres  to 
date.  I  estimate  that  clearing  continues  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  1,000  acres  per  day.  Be- 
cause I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  breakdown  of 
land  and  land  use  categories  that  have  fallen 
to  the  relentless  bulldozers,  it  Is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  overall  economic  loss  that  can 
be  attributed  to  these  operations.  However, 
some  partial  indications  can  be  presented. 
With  respect  to  the  timber  resource,  the 
South  Vietnamese  forest  service  has  deter- 
mined that  at  least  126,000  acres  of  prime 
timber  lands  accessible  to  lumber  operations 
have  been  destroyed  through  1970,  together 
with  an  estimated  twenty  million  board  feet 
of  marketable  tropical  hardwood  timber.  At 
recent  Saigon  market  values,  averaging  about 
$72  per  thousand  board  feet,  this  amounts 
to  a  loss  of  $14,7  million.  To  this  sum  must 
be  added  a  future  loss  due  to  destruction  of 
growing  stock.  With  respect  to  the  rubber  re- 
source, the  French  rubber  interests  in  South 
Vietnam  has  determined  that  substantially 
more  than  2,500  acres  of  producing  rubber 
trees  (representing  Just  over  1  percent  of 
South  Vietnam's  total  rubber)  have  so  far 
been  destroyed  by  bulldozers.  There  are  about 
120  rubber  trees  per  acre,  with  an  average 
value  of  $88  per  tree.  Total  loss  here  can 
thus  be  estimated  to  exceed  $26.4  million.  (I 
might  add  that  to  the  consternation  of  the 
French  owners,  they  have  received  no  com- 
pensation.) 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  losses 
attributable  to  the  bulldozer  program,  most 
of  which  are  impossible  to  quantify.  Among 
them  can  be  listed  site  degradation,  erosion, 
weed  Invasion,  destruction  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat, flood  damage,  and  miscellaneous  prop- 
erty loss.  One  recent  press  report  from  west- 
ern Hau  Nghia  province  tells  of  the  oblitera- 
tion by  bulldozers  of  a  still  partially  In- 
habited farming  region  and  the  consequent 
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disruptive  impact  {Neu.-  York  Times.  May  7, 
1971,  p.  5).  Even  whole  villages  have  been 
obliterated  (Nation,  Oct.  23.  1967.  p.  397). 
Discussions  with  professional  Vietnamese 
foresters  revealed  yet  another  headache  con- 
nected with  the  landcleanng  operations.  In 
its  nationwide  forest  conservation  program, 
the  South  Vietnamese  forest  service  issues 
timber-cutting  permits  on  a  Judiciously  re- 
stricted basis.  However,  corrupt  province 
chiefs  have,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  come 
to  realize  that  a  denied  local  cutting  permit 
can  often  be  circumvented  by  turning  to  the 
Vietnamese  Defense  Department  and,  for 
pretended  reasons  of  military  necessity,  re- 
quest that  the  area  be  designated  for  bull- 
dozing. If  the  request  is  granted,  the  chiefs 
can  then  cut  the  timber  for  personal  profit. 
Finally,  another  use  of  the  bulldozers  results 
In  a  small  amount  of  additional  and  unnec- 
cessary  damage.  In  their  lighter  moments  the 
engineers  occasionally  turn  to  carving  up  the 
landscape  for  the  sheer  hell  of  it.  Tluis  one 
can  now  find  a  U.S.  First  Infantry  Division 
emblem,  covering  some  1.500  acres,  carved 
into  the  landscape  about  25  miles  north- 
west  of    Saigon    {New    York    Times,   Apr.    5, 

1970,  p.  7);  a  giant  peace  symbol  is  similarly 
engraved  near  Hue    {Life  magazine,  Julv  2. 

1971,  p.  72). 

In  conclusion,  the  questi'on  Is  raised— al- 
though not  answered — of  how  much  forest 
loss  can  be  sustained  by  an  area  before  the 
regional  ecology  is  adversely  affected  to  a 
substantial  extent.  Before  the  war,  more 
than  25  million  acres  of  South  Vietnam  were 
covered  by  forest,  representing  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  country's  total  area  of  43  niUlion 
acres.  So  far,  the  war  has  claimed  at  the 
very  least  3  million  acres  of  the  forest  cover. 
The  herbicide  program  has  accounted  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  this,  the 
bulldozing  somewhat  less  than  a  third,  and 
the  bomb,  rocket,  and  shell  craters  iplus 
damage  from  other  munitions)  the  remain- 
der. Although  the  estimated  12  percent  re- 
duction in  forest  cover  may  not  have  a  dra- 
matic influence  on  the  overall  ecology  of 
South  Vietnam,  detailed  investigation  will 
elucidate  the  magnitude  of  the  subtle 
changes  that  have  resulted.  In  the  numerous 
local  areas  of  severe  damage,  often  covering 
several  thousands  of  contiguous  acres,  the 
repercussions — both  ecological  and  sociologi- 
cal— will  be  profound. 

m.  The  Big  Bomb 
(By  ArthtiT  H.  Westing) 

In  this  report  I  summarize  our  findings 
about  a  new  bomb  in  the  U.S.  arsenal,  a  bomb 
unique  to  the  Second  Indochina  War.  Ovrtng 
to  the  paucity  of  information  domestically 
available,  I  describe  in  some  detail  the  Ixmb's 
general  characteristics  and  employment 

The  BLU-82/B  general-purpose  hlgh-explo- 
slve  concussion  bomb  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  awesome  and  least  publicized  weap- 
ons to  have  been  spawned  by  the  war.  It  is  a 
bomb  with  record-breaking  dimensions:  It  Is 
4.5  feet  in  diameter,  over  11  feet  long,  and 
weighs  15,000  pounds.  Within  its  thin  steel 
case  are  12,600  pounds  of  a  special,  dense 
blasting  agent  (DBA-22M)  consisting  of  a 
gelled  aqueous  slurry  of  ammonium  nitrate 
and  aluminum  powder  (plus  a  binding 
agent).  This  formulation  provides  a  concus- 
slve  blast  surpassed  only  by  that  of  a  nuclear 
bomb. 

Often  referred  to  in  Vietnam  as  the  "Daisy 
Cutter"  and  sometimes  as  the  "Cheese- 
burger," this  super  bomb  is  delivered  by  C- 
130E  aircraft  (of  the  463rd  Wing  of  the  Sev- 
enth Air  Force  flying  out  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
air  base).  Even  though  the  bomb  Is  floated 
to  the  ground  by  parachute  from  altitudes  of 
7,000  to  10,000  feet  and  occasionally  even  over 
20,000  feet,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  claims  that 
the  point  of  Impact  seldom  is  more  than  300 
feet  off  target  and  usually  less  than  150  feet. 
Timing  of  the  drop  Is  determined  by  ground 
radar. 
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The  Daisy  Cutter  was  developed  primarily 
for  the  Instant  creation  of  clearings  m  dense 
Jtingle.  Such  clearings  can  then  be  used  im- 
mediately as  a  landing  zone  by  a.ssault  hell- 
copters  m  locations  inaccessible  to  conven- 
tional land-clearing  equipment  and  tech- 
niques. The  progenitor  of  this  unique  bomb 
was  the  10.000  pound  "blockbtister"  bomb  of 
World  War  II.  Several  dozen  or  more  of  these 
bombs  were  left  over  from  that  conflict.  These 
were  used  in  Indochina  on  an  experimental 
basis,  apparently  beginning  in  1967  The  pres- 
ently used  B7.U-82  B  was  developed  and  be- 
came operational  In  early  1970. 

The  bomb  is  detonated  by  an  Impact  fuse 
at  the  end  of  an  attached  three-f<x)t  probe 
which  sets  off  the  mam  charge  simultaneous- 
ly at  both  ends  of  the  bomb  just  above  the 
ground,  If  all  goes  well,  the  resulting  radial 
blast  lea\es  no  crater,  but  rather  uproots  and 
blows  away  ail  tree,--  and  other  obstructions- 
even  in  heavy  jungle — to  create  a  virtually 
perfect  clearing  about  the  size  of  a  football 
field.  Although  the  size  of  each  clearing  dif- 
fers, of  course,  according  to  locAi  conditions 
of  terrain  and  ^egetatlon,  the  average  radius 
of  the  opening,  according  to  the  Air  Force, 
Is  about  160  feet,  and  its  area  thus  about  two 
acres  No  fire-s  are  reported  to  have  been  set 
by  these  bombs  and  only  minimal  charring 
occurs.  The  blast  is  spectacular.  A  mushroom 
cloud  risei  some  6,000  feet  into  the  air,  and 
light  aircraft  flying  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  explosion  are  badly  shaken  by  the  shock- 
wave.  The  landing  zone,  suitable"  for  landing 
within  minutes  of  the  blast,  can  accommo- 
date one  to  several  assault  helicopters  at  a 
time.  The  military  code  name  for  such  an  op- 
eratlon  is  "Commando  Vault." 

According  to  the  Seventh  Air  Force,  the 
average  rate  of  use  of  the  DaUy  Cutters  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  one  to  two  per  week 
In  recent  months.  (We  were  made  aware  of 
five  drops  during  a  one-week  period  in  mid- 
August.  )  Although  the  total  number  of  drops 
to  date  is  classified  information,  an  official 
spokesman  for  the  US.  MiUtarv  Assistance 
Command  in  Vietnam  .MACV)  informed  me 
that  it  is  well  in  excels  of  100.  One  press  re- 
port claim.';  that  160  drops  occurred  prior  to 
June  of  1970  {Los  Angeles  Times.  June  1. 
1970,  p,  20)  Most  of  the  drops  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  occurred  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  country  and  in  the  delta  region  to  the 
south  (Military  Regions  I,  II,  and  IV) .  Infor- 
mation on  the  drops  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
was  not  made  available  to  us. 

In  the  briefing  we  received  on  the  Com- 
mando Vault  operations,  an  official  spokes- 
man for  the  Seventh  Air  Force  stressed  and 
restressed  that  use  of  the  Daisy  Cutters  was 
restricted  to  the  creation  of  landing  zones 
and  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  "ex- 
plosive bulldozers."  He  went  into  some  detail 
on  how  the  local  populace  is  alwavs  alerted 
prior  to  a  drop  On  the  other  hand,  we 
learned  from  another  local  Air  Force  source 
that  exceedingly  strict  security  is  always 
maintained  beiore  a  drop  to  avoid  alerting 
the  euemv;  the  flight  crew  does  not  even 
receive  th,? target  location  or  drop  time  until 
Just  before  takeoff. 

The  Daisy  Cutter  Is  officially  designated  as 
a  generaI-puriK.se  bomb  and  has  been  used 
in  a  number  of  ways  In  Indochina  beyond 
the  creation  of  landing  zones.  One  Air  Force 
report  explains  that  the  bomb  can  be  used 
for  road  interdiction  by  triggering  landslides. 
In  the  Hanoi  press  this  past  .spring  (in  an 
otherwise  unconfirmed  report)  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  obliteration  of  an  entire 
hamlet  In  Laos  by  this  means.  We  also 
learned  from  three  independent  sources  (two 
mllitan-  and  one  emba.'-syi  that  the  Daisy 
Cutter  has  been  and  is  being  employed 
against  enemy  or  suspected  enemy  troop  con- 
centrations. Moreover,  in  one  of  the  Com- 
mando Vatilt  missiojis  we  inspected  from  the 
air,  the  bomb  had  been  dropped,  according 
to  our  official  military  guide,  onto  a  sus- 
pected enemy  rocket  emplacement.  This  mis- 
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s  on  had  been  carried  out  In  June  of  this 
y  ?ar  In  Quang  Nam  province  nineteen  miles 
S)uthwest  of  Da  N'ang.  The  antipersonnel 
\  se  of  this  bomb  has  also  been  reported  in 
ine  press  i  f or  example,  .Veu-  York  Times, 
/  pr.  13,  1971,  p,  1:  Apr.  15.  1971,  p.  5;  Apr. 
13,  1971,  p.  E2).  Press  reports  describe  one 
additional  use  for  the  bomb,  that  of  remov- 
1  ig  the  thlcic  Jungle  canopy  above  suspected 
enemy  storage  areas  {New  York  Timea,  Apr. 
15,  1971.  p.  5). 

What  Is  the  environmental  impact  of  a 
E  a:sy  Cutter?  Here  I  am  chagrined  to  report 
t  lat  of  the  scores  of  Commando  Vault  mls- 
s  ons,  old  and  new,  no  site  could  be  found 
ty  MACV  In  an  area  secure  enough  for  us  to 
v'sit.  US.  citizens  are  generally  not  aware 
t  lat  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  Its 
^  orth  Vietnamese  allies  control  virtually  all 
or  the  forest  and  other  wild  lands  of  South 
\  letnam.  Moreover,  we  could  find  no  one 
\»  ho  had  examined  or  even  thought  about 
t  lese  sites  with  ecology  in  mind,  not  even 
t  le  ^LACV  science  advisor  or  his  staff.  Al- 
t  lough  the  Imjnediate  overt  Impact  Is  easy 
t  )  surmise,  the  more  subtle  and  long-term 
eTects  must  await  further  study. 

According  to  an  official  Seventh  Air  Force 
s  )urce,  the  blast  of  a  Daisy  Cutter  Is  of  such 
lir.easity  that  all  terrestrial  and  arboreal 
wildlife  (as  well  as  any  luckless  humans) 
•Aithln  a  radius  of  approximately  3.280  feet 
a  'e  killed  outright  by  the  concussive  shock- 
wave.  The  lethal  zone  from  one  such  bomb 
tiius  covers  an  area  of  about  776  acres.  Be- 
y  jnd  this  circle  of  dea:h.  concussion  Injury 
d  minlshes  to  Insignificance  radially  outward 
fir  a  distance  of  another  1.640  feet  or  so. 
Tti.s  larger  area  of  both  death  and  injury 
Ui  wildlife  thus  encompasses  about  1,746 
aires  per  bomb.  Assuming  that  the  total 
n  amber  of  bomb  drops  to  date  has  been  150. 
tiie  forest  area  totally  eliminated  by  this 
n  eans  has  been  only  about  300  acres.  Of 
n  uch  greater  concern,  all  the  wildlife  occu- 
p  ring  116,400  acres  or  more  have  been  killed. 
Tae  wildlife  on  again  as  much  area  have 
sustained  Injuries.  The  Daisy  Cutter  thus 
a  Ids  significantly  to  the  already  severe  stress 
liiposed  by  the  war  on  Vietnam's  wildlife. 

With  respect  to  the  vegetation,  my  Infor- 
m  itlon  on  damage  is  less  complete.  The  Inner- 
n  ost  circles  of  two  acres  is,  of  course,  totally 
a  mihilated.  (One  "ress  report  claims  that 
e  en  the  worms  la  the  ground  are  killed  In 
tills  zone  {Life  magazlr.e,  May  21,  1971,  p. 
4  ].)  I  suspect  that  damage  to  the  flora  be- 
y  ir.d  the  central,  cleared  area  becomes  negll- 
g  ble  within  a  modest  distance,  but  actual 
e;:tent  of  damage  will  require  on-site  Investl- 
gibtlon.  Recolonlzatlon  by  plants  In  the  cen- 
tal, cleared  zone  seems  to  be  fairly  rapid,  at 
least  In  the  delta  region.  An  Air  Force  officer 
fc  miliar  with  the  delta  told  us  that  a  Com- 
n  ando  Vault  landing  zone  blasted  out  In  that 
rfglon  looks  green  from  the  air  within  sev- 
e;  ^1  weeks;  It  often  becomes  unusable  within 
several  months  because  of  the  regrowth  of 
b  ush.  Past  experience  suggests  that  the  up- 
land clearings  will  be  quickly  Invaded  prl- 
n  arily  by  Imperata  grass  and  or  a  variety  of 
Ic 'v-growlng.  brushy  bamboo  species,  all  te- 
n  urlDUS  and  worthless  weeds. 

The  Daisy  Cutter  is,  in  the  words  of  one 
mlitary  officer  we  met  In  Vietnam,  "a  super 
biimb  with  super  punch."  MACV  has  been 
u  ling  these  bombs  on  a  steady  basis  for  more 
tl  an  a  year  and  a  half  now,  apparently  with 
ni  mention  of  them  In  the  official  dally, 
weekly,  or  monthly  war  news  summaries.  One 
senior  Seventh  Air  Force  officer  explained  to 
u, :.  "they  have  such  a  devastating  effect  that 
w  i  hate  to  give  them  much  publicity." 

The  Commando  Vault  7.5  ton  bombs  pro- 
vile  Just  one  more  means  by  which  we 
c;  sually  rearrange  the  environment  of  Indo- 
cMna  with  little  If  any  concern  about  either 
V:  9  Immediate  or  the  long-term  Impact  on 
t!  e  ecology  of  the  area.  I  am  painfully  aware 
ol  how  little  la  the  way  of  biological  data  this 
report   contains,   but  in  providing   the  first 
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detailed  account  of  this  new,  indiscriminately 
wide-area  weapon  for  the  open  literature.  I 
hope  that  it  will  stimulate  the  necessary  wild- 
life and  other  ecological  studies  as  condi- 
tions permit. 
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REVITALIZING  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  mentioned  in  his  stat«  of  the 
Union  message  that  this  administration 
is  dedicated  to  revitaUzing  rural  Amer- 
ica. He  also  has  presented  a  major  pro- 
posal to  e.xpand  significantly  the  credit 
authorities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, an  agency  of  tlie  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  help  carry 
out  this  revitalization. 

With  the  leadei^nip  of  Administrator 
James  V.  Smith,  the  impact  of  new  and 
improved  service.?  through  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  been  highly 
effective  throughout  the  country.  Add 
to  that  the  unmatched  support  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  new  vitality  given  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz, 
and  there  is  no  que.stion  but  that  even 
more  new  records  will  be  set  for  effec- 
tive ser\1ce  to  our  farmers  and  t!ie  peo- 
ple of  open  countryside  and  eligible  small 
towns.  I  would  like  to  cite  some  help 
that  has  been  given  to  my  congressional 
district. 

There  is  one  particular  family  which 
literally  received  a  new  lease  on  life  from 
assistance  that  was  prouded  them.  It  is 
a  young  family— tb.e  husband  being  35 
years  of  age.  There  are  four  children. 
It  is  a  deserving,  hard-working  family, 
but  unfortunately  one  with  a  low  income 
as  measured  by  today's  standards.  This 
family  was  renting  substandard  hous- 
ing— the  kind  one  looks  at  and  wonders 
why  we  cannot  do  better  than  that  in 
America.  But  with  their  meager  income, 
there  was  not  a  chance  of  credit  from 
conventional  sources  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  better  hou.-e.  Then  entered  the 
Farmers   Home   Administration. 

The  family  applied  to  this  agency  for 
a  housing  loan.  The  local  FHA  personnel 
worked  with  them  very  patiently.  They 
were  able  to  v.-ork  out  for  this  family  a 
SIT, 400  loan,  enabling  them  to  buy  an 
adequate,  though  not  elaborate  home, 
equipped  ulth  modern  facilities.  So  now 
for  this  rural  family  there  is  hope — 
something  to  work  for  and  look  forward 
to.  And.  most  important  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  have  learned  someone  cares  about 
the  rural  American  of  modest  income 
back  in  the  small  towns  and  b.\-ways. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
also  makes  loans  to  help  those  who  wish 
to  enter  or  remain  in  farming:  and  re- 
gardless of  what  v,-e  read  and  hear  today, 
the  family  farm  is  still  alive  and  making 
Its  valuable  contribution  to  the  abim- 
dance  that  we  take  so  much  for  granted, 
and  to  rural  community  life.  One  young 
man  helping  make  this  contribution  is  a 
32-year-old  farmer  from  Iroquois  Coun- 
ty. He  has  three  children.  To  him  the  dis- 
tant city  was  not  attractive — he  wanted 


to  remain  at  home,  farm  for  his  liveli- 
hood and  be  active  in  rural  community 
affairs.  To  do  this  he  needed  help  financ- 
ing for  an  adequate  farm  setup,  and  he 
found  it  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. This  yoimg  man  received 
a  $48,000  loan  for  a  farm  and  modem 
farm  buildings.  His  major  production 
enterprise  is  feeder  cattle  and  he  is  do- 
ing a  splendid  job. 

One  of  the  finest  services  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  to  help  small  rural  communities 
finance  modern  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. The  Bismarck  Community  Water 
District  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  and 
developed  plans  to  provide  the  town  of 
Bismarck,  HI.,  and  surrounding  area  with 
a  central  water  system  to  serve  approxi- 
mately 170  families.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  supplied  a  $168,000  loan. 
The  system  is  now  a  reality.  While  it 
was  planned  for  170  users,  it  now  has 
over  200 — and  it  has  kicked  off  progress. 
This  is  measured  in  terms  of  25  new 
homes  being  built  in  the  Bismarck  wa- 
ter system  areas,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  50-unit  trailer  park.  This  park  now 
has  20  families,  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
filled  within  a  year, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  these  cases  as  ex- 
amples of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  its  three  broad  program  areas 
of  service  to  rural  people — housing, 
farming  and  community  facilities.  I 
could  have  selected  others  because  there 
are  many.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  193  loans 
in  the  amount  of  $2.4  milhon  were  made 
to  farmers  of  my  district.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971,  the  total  outstanding  for 
housing  loans  in  the  district  reached 
$13.5  million  in  loans  to  1,266  rural 
families  of  the  area  to  secure  decent 
housing.  Six  communities  have  received 
loans  to  build  their  first  central  water 
systems,  and  other  projects  are  in  the 
making. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  services  such  as 
these,  so  close  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
family  and  rural  community  throughout 
the  Nation,  that  warrant  our  high  re- 
gard for  the  work  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Admini-stration.  The  President  is  well 
advised  to  place  his  confidence  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  as  an 
agency  capable  of»-J;he  important  work  of 
rural  development.'  I  commend  Admin- 
istrator James  'V.  Smith  and  my  former 
colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  his  effective  leadership  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Shuman,  our  State  di- 
rector who  leads  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration program  in  Illinois. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
years  ago  when  Congress  was  debating 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  high  ad- 
ministration oflBcials  predicted  a  "tax- 
payer's revolt"  unless  meaningful  tax 
reform  was  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  1969  act  did  make  some  minor 
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changes  in  the  inequities  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem, apparently  enough  to  postpone  the 
threatened  "revolt."  But.  as  we  all  know 
the  Federal  tax  structure  is  still  riddled 
with  gross  inequities  which  account  for 
billions  of  dollars  in  lost  revenue  to  the 
Treasui-y  each  year. 

The  loopholes  and  inequities  have 
been  there  for  a  long  time;  the  public's 
awareness  of  them,  however,  is  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon.  For  years,  the 
gcneial  public  had  no  idea  that  million- 
aires were  getting  away  with  paying  no 
income  tax  at  all,  or  that  giant  corpora- 
tions were  paying  a  lower  percentage  of 
tax  on  their  billion  dollar  incomes  than 
the  $10,000  a  year  wage  earner. 

But  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  was 
page  1  news,  and  helped  to  educate  many 
people  to  the  inequiti:s  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem. And  in  recent  years  the  increasing 
pre.-sures  of  other  taxes  on  the  low  and 
middle-income  workers — local  property 
tixe.-.  State  sales  taxes,  and  the  social 
.■^•ecurity  payroll  tax — have  brought  an 
awareness  to  almost  all  people  that  oui' 
so-called  "progressive"  tax  system  is  not 
very  progressive  at  all. 

If  my  own  district,  and  the  feelings  of 
my  constituents  are  any  indication  of 
public  opinion  around  the  country,  the 
issue  of  tax  reform  is  No.  1  on  the  minds 
of  most  people. 

A  dramatic  indication  of  the  level  of 
concern  in  Akrcn,  Ohio,  is  the  immedi- 
ate success  of  a  tax  reform  organizer 
named  Roberi  L.  Loitz,  of  Rootstown, 
Ohio,  who  is  leading  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign to  reform  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture. 

Loitz,  owner  of  a  small  upholstery 
company  in  Akron,  is  working  almost 
full  time  gathering  signatures  on  peti- 
tions demanding  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form. The  petition  reads: 

We  believe  It  to  be  Immoral  for  a  large 
percentage  of  cur  population  to  be  underfed. 
lllclothed  and  underhoused  at  the  same 
time  the  ultra  rich  avoid  paying  taxes  be- 
cause of  built-in  loopholes  In  our  tax  laws. 

The  petition  cites  a  number  of  specific 
tax  reforms,  and  declares  that — 

We  are  dedicated  to  these  changes  and  to 
the  defeat  of  any  and  all  congressmen  that 
do  not  fully  support  and  vote  for  such 
changes. 

Mr.  Loitz  hopes  to  gain  1  million  signa- 
tures by  this  spring,  and  plans  to  come 
to  Washington  to  lobby  for  tax  reform. 

I.  for  one,  welcome  his  assistance,  and 
hope  he  succeeds.  For  my  feeling  is,  from 
watching  the  response  to  Bob  Loitz' 
campaign,  that  the  taxpayers  revolt  pre- 
dicted in  1969  may  very  well  take  place 
in  1972  if  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion do  not  act. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  has  car- 
ried several  stories  about  Bob  Loitz'  tax 
reform  campaign  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Alcron  Beacon  Journal, 
Feb.  12.  1972) 

Tax  "Complainek"  Is  a  "Fighter"  Now 
( By  James  Toms ) 

■Working  methodically  and  without  fan- 
fare, a  soft-spoken  Rootstown  man  In  under- 
laking  what  he  hopes  will  become  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  disprove  that  old  Amer- 
ican saying: 
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"Everyone  complains  about  taxes,  but  no 
one  can  do  anything  about  them." 

Robert  L.  Loitz,  48,  who  describes  himself 
as  a  typical  American  worker,  claims  that 
he — with  others — has  been  griping  about 
unfair  taxes  for  20  years. 

Now  he's  prepared  to  fight. 

He  thinks  something  can  be  done  about 
so-called  inequities  in  the  country  .s  tax 
structure,  and  through  a  petition  campaign 
is  asking  Americans  from  coast  to  coast 
for  support. 

Loitz.  owner  of  the  small  Heminger  Up- 
holstery Co.  in  Akron,  has  2.000  petitions 
and  letters  ready  to  mall  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Each  petition  contains  space  for  40  signa- 
tures, and  Loitz  said  if  the  campaign  catches 
fire  his  printer  Is  ready  to  "run  off  enough 
petitions  so  that  we  can  collect  a  nxilllon 
name.';  a  day." 

It  is  Loitz's  conviction  that  tax  reform  is 
possible  if  enough  citizens  put  pressure  on 
Congress  by  signing  the  petitions. 

"I  think  that  most  people  will  agree  that 
Congress  responds  not  because  its  members 
see  the  light,  but  because  they  feel  the  heat," 
his  letter  explains.  "Multitudes  of  signa- 
tures on  these  petitions  will  help  apply  that 
heat." 

While  Loitz's  letter  describes  the  general 
goals  of  the  campaign,  the  petitions  get 
down  to  specifics — calling  for  immediate 
changes  in  the  federal  tax  structure. 

The  petitions,  to  be  mailed  to  congressmen 
over  the  U.S.  declare: 

"We  the  undersigned  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  change  our  entire  tax 
structure.  The  obvious  place  to  start  is  with 
the  federal  income  tax. 

"We  believe  it  to  be  Immoral  for  a  large 
percentage  of  our  population  to  be  underfed, 
ill-clothed  and  underhoused  while  the  ultra- 
rich  avoid  paying  taxes  because  of  buUt-ln 
loopholes  In  our  tax  laws. 

"We  want  the  laws  changed  now.  We 
want  the  standard  exemption  to  be  increased 
to  $2,000  for  a  single  person,  to  $4,000  for  a 
married  couple,  and  to  $1,200  for  each  minor 
child. 

"We  further  want  all  exemptions  elimi- 
nated on  personal  Income  in  excess  of  $50,000 
annually.  We  want  the  tax  loopholes  in  the 
■non-profit'  foundations  closed.  We  want  the 
farm  subsidies  changed  to  benefit  the  small 
farmer  Instead  of  the  rich. 

"We  want  all  income  received  by  residents 
of  the  United  States  from  foreign  invest- 
ments taxed  at  the  highest  income  tax  rate. 

"We  are  dedicated  to  these  changes  and 
to  the  defeat  of  any  and  all  congressmen 
that  do  not  fully  support  and  vote  for  such 
changes." 

Loitz  said  only  150  of  the  petitions  are  out 
so  far — all  in  the  Akron  area. 

But  he  said  his  daughter,  Angela,  a  19- 
year-old  Kent  State  sophomore,  and  several 
of  her  friends  have  volunteered  their  time  to 
see  that  the  petitions  get  wide  circulation. 

Loitz  said  he's  collecting  addresses  so  that 
the  petitions  can  be  mailed  to  leaders  of  cam- 
pus organizations,  senior  citizens'  group,  la- 
bor groups,  "and  anyone  that  wants  them." 

Loitz.  who  lives  wuh  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  at  4220  Tallmadge  rd..  said  he's 
never  been  a  crusader  for  anything"  in  his 
life.  Born  in  Akron,  he  graduated  from  East 
High  School,  became  an  upholsterer  and 
never  left  home. 

"I  just  think  the  time  for  such  a  campaign 
IS  here,  and  I  think  when  people  read  this 
petition  they'll  be  for  it."  Loitz  said. 

"I  Just  got  fed  up  all  of  a  sudden.  And 
me  and  a  lot  of  people  like  me  have  been 
complaining  and  not  doing  anything  for  too 
long. 

"These  petitions  are  nonpartisan — they  re 
for  Democrats.  Republicans,  independents 
.  .  .  everybody.  I  have  no  political  ax  to  grind 
and  nothing  to  gain  from  this."  Loitz  said 

"I  Just  think  when  the  common  man  reads 
this  petition  he'll  sign  It.  He  has  to." 
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Ixjitz  .said  his  Income  ranges  between 
$12,000  and  $15,000  yearly.  His  wife  is  a 
teacher  at   Rootstown  Middle  School, 

Loitz's  leUer  explains  some  of  his  other 
feelings  pertaining  to  the  drive  It  says  in 
part: 

"It  is  obscene  for  .J  Paul  Getty  to  earn 
more  every  half  hour  than  the  average  Amer- 
ican earns  per  year — and  he  ( Getty  i  avoids 
paying  taxes. 

"It  seems  Indecent  for  a  United  States  sen- 
ator ( unnamed ) .  and  actor  John  Wayne  to 
receive  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
not  planting  crops  at  the  same  time  the 
^■mall  farmer  is  struggling  to  exist." 

Expenses  have  come  out  of  Loitz's  pocket 
.so  far.  but  he  hopes  for  contributions.  The 
campaign  is  being  run  from  Box  ,3518.  Akron. 
44310. 

[Prom   the   Akron   Beacon   Journal,   Feb.    17, 

1972) 

Hi.s  Tax  Reform  Drive  Gaining  Momentum 

(By  James  Toms) 

By  his  own  definition,  Robert  L.  Loitz  Is  a 
"flabbergasted  American"  today. 

Lcltz,  48,  Is  the  Rootstown  man  who  last 
week  launched  a  nationwide  campaign  to 
reform  the  federal  tax  structure — slngle- 
hai:dedlv 

Before,  he  wai  a  mere  complalner. 

Now.  he  and  hundreds  of  others  are  becom- 
ing "doers" — and  It's  all  because  of  Loitz 
and  his  tax  reform  petition  drive. 

Loitz's  plan  was  reported  in  Saturday's 
Beacon  Journal 

And  already,  he  said,  he  has  received  more 
than  300  telephone  calls  and  letters  request- 
ing campaign  petitions. 

"This  thing  is  reaching  proportions  beyond 
my  wildest  dreams.  "  he  said  Wednesday. 
""And  I  love  every  minute  of  It, 

People  have  called  from  as  far  away  as 
Rochester.  N.'V..  and  others  are  mailing  peti- 
tions to  relatives  in  California.  Texas,  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois  and  Virginia."  Loitz  said. 

"I've  never  been  so  elated  over  anything 
in  my  life.  It's  really  a  great  feeling  to  have 
something  like  this  work. 

"People  really  do  care  about  this  prob- 
lem (of  inequitable  taxation)  and  I'm  Just 
tickled  to  provide  them  with  a  means  of 
voicing   their   camplaliiis."    he   said. 

Loitz.  owner  of  the  small  Heminger  Up- 
holstery Co.  in  Akron,  already  has  circu- 
lated half  of  the  2.000  petitions  and  letters 
he  had  printed  when  the  drive  was  launched. 

"That  alone  Is  enough  for  40.000  signa- 
tures, and  I  have  plenty  more  available," 
Loitz  said.  "I'll  never  run  out." 

Loitz  believes  tax  reform  is  possible  ii 
enough  citizens  put  pressure  on  Congress 
by  signing  the  petitions. 

The  petitions  attack  the  tax  structure 
which  allegedly  allows  "a  large  percentage  nf 
our  population  to  be  underfed,  ill-clothed 
and  underhoused  while  the  ultra-rich  avoid 
;5aying  taxes  because  of  built-in  loopholes 
in  our  tax  laws." 

The  petitions  ask  for  Increased  exemptions 
for  individuals,  and  elimination  of  exemp- 
tions "on  personal  Income  in  excess  of 
$50,000." 

They  ask  that  all  "loopholes"  In  the  tax 
laws  lie  closed,  and  that  farm  subsidies  'dp 
"clianged  to  benefit  the  small  farmer  in- 
stead of  the  rich." 

The  petition  declares;  "We  are  dedicated 
to  these  changes  and  to  the  defeat  of  anv 
and  all  congressmen  who  do  not  fully  sup- 
port and  vote  for  such  changes," 

Signers  must  be  18  years  old  and  eligible 
to  vote  in  the  general  election  next  Novem- 
ber. 

Loitz  said  he  is  filing  requests  for  petitions 
as  fast  as  they  come  in  and  Is  organizing 
volunteers  to  help  in  mailing. 

"I  had  one  Akron  church  request  30  peti- 
tions, and  a  union  comnutteeman  at  one  ''f 
the  rubber  plants  asked  for  enough  for  1,000 
members,"  Loitz  .said. 
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■'Teachers  are  asklufcr  Tor  -Jie  petitions 
si  'nior  citizens  groups  are  ask;ng  for  the  p)€rl- 
:ia;is  .  .  .  I've  even  had  truck  drivers  taice 
tsem  down  to  Flor;da ." 

Although  Loltz  is  anaiicmg  niucii  of  the 
Ci  xapalgn  himself,  he  said  contributions  are 
ti  iciding  ir. 

Lo:tz,  the  ;a:her  oJ  hve.  hve^  at  4220  Tail- 

adge  rd..  Rootstown. 
T.-.e    let.ers    I'm    gettn.g    .ire    ahsoluteiy 
afciaz;;'.g.  They  say  s^me  of  the  nicest  things 
y^u'd  ever  want  to  read. 

"So  far  I  haven't  had  one  negative  re- 
sAonae."  Loitz  said. 

The  campaign  is  being  run  Irom  Box  3518. 
A^n.  44310. 

fProm  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 

Feb.  24.  19721 

■^.AX  Reformer  Predicts  Million  Petition 

Names 

( By  James  Toms ) 

If  everything  goes  as  planned,  tax  reform 

rgai.izer  Robert  L.  Loitz  said  he  expects  to 

1.  ,mp    more    than    a.   million    signatures    on 

gressioaal  leaders  April  1. 
And  he  said  that's  Just  a  preliminary  goal. 
Loitz.   48.   is   the   Rootstown   man   who   is 
ding  :i  nationwide  campaign  to  reform  the 
leral  tax  structure. 

He's  asking  .\mericans  acro.ss  the  country 
to  sign  petltior.s  demanding  changes  In  so- 
called  inequitable  tax  laws. 

He  believes  current  standards  offer  loop- 
he  les  in  taxation  favori::g  the  rirh  and  penal- 
iz:  r.g  the  poor. 

\nd  he  feels  reform  is  possible  if  enough 
cl  izens  put  pressure  on  Congress  by  signing 
t:Je  petitions  he's  making  available. 

'We're  taking  this  thing  one  step  at  a  time 
a;*l  I'm  uot  setting  any  liml's  on  lime  or 
signatures."  Loitz  explained. 

'But  I  predict  we're  going  to  hit  one  mtl- 
lidr.  signatures  by  April  1. 

'The  way  things  are  going  there's  really 
nc  question  about  it,"  he  said. 

^.oitz  said  he  will  begin  today  mailing 
18  000  of  the  tax  reform  petitions  to  union 
CO  nmltteemen  across  the  country.  Each  peti- 
tlrjii  can  hold  40  signatures. 

'olunteers  at  Loltz's  Hemlnger  Upholstery 

Cd.  in  Akron  are  handling  the  bulk  of  the 

wc  rk  now.  And  although  contributions  are 

tickling  la"  for  the  drive,  most  of  the  fl- 

naiicing  is  coming  out  of  Loltz's  pocket. 

I'm  not  worried  about  the  ino..ey.  'VV'e'lI 
rabe    that    somehow.    More    than    anything 
e  re  in  need  of  some  space  from  which  to 
ru  1  this  thing,"  he  said. 

:.,oitz  said  he  Is  "still  overwhelmed  at  the 
re;  ponse"  to  the  campaign,  adding  that  he  is 
nopf  receiving  petition  requests  from  as  far 
iy  as  Minnesota. 

Plans  call  for  someone  to  make  a  trip 
Washington  shortly  after  the  arst  of  April 
deliver  the  signatures   la  person,"  Loitz 


And   it's   our  intention    to   deliver   them 
ectly  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
jntatlves  and   to  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee" 
Loitz  said  the  April  1  target  of  1  million 
i  nes  is  the  first  target  in  a  campaign  he 
isions  could  "reach  proportions  I've  never 
n  imagined." 
'ITie  campaign  is  being  run  from  Box  3518, 
Akron,  44310. 


CALCIUM  AND  HEART  DISEASE 


IN 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

ilr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Streaker,  I  suppose  it  should  not  be  sur- 
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prising  in  thLs  age  in  which  it  is  fash- 
ionable to  question,  criticize  and  attack 
all  which  is  cherished  and  sacred  that 
even  nature  s  most  perfect  food— milk — 
has  come  under  attack  in  some  quarters 
as  being  injurious  to  the  health.  I  sus- 
pect that  if  we  were  to  take  seriously  all 
the  wammgs  which  have  been  issued 
on  the  dangers  of  various  foods  and 
liquids,  we  would  be  soon  hard  put  to 
find  anything  with  wliich  to  sustain  our- 
selves. But  I  am  especially  troubled  by 
the  curdling  conclusions  being  drawTi  by 
the  lactic  iconoclasts  on  the  relation  be- 
tween calcium  and  heart  disease.  I  think 
it  is  important  at  this  point  to  put  this 
issue  in  proper  perspective  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
is,  evidence  which  shows  that  ingestion 
of  calcium  above  the  daily  nutritional  re- 
quirement actually  reduces  the  incidence 
of  atherosclerosis  or  heart  disease. 

At  this  pomt  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  an  editorial  from 
Hoard's  Dairyman  of  February  10,  1972. 
which  calls  attention  to  some  important 
experimental  work  being  done  on  this 
question.  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  and  suggest  that 
they  thoroughly  digest  it  before  precipi- 
tately jumping  on  the  antimilk  wagon. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  Hoards  Dairyman,  Feb.  10,  1972] 

Milk's  C.'iLCiuii  May  Acr  To  Prevent  Heart 

Disease 

The  marvel  of  milk  ae  a  major  contributor 
to  the  health  ^jf  man  continues  to  receive 
di-cumentation  with  each  succeeding  year. 
As  scientists  probe  the  mystery  of  human 
nutrition,  milk's  reputation  a^.  man's  most 
nearly  perfect  food  is  further  verified. 

In  the  November  issue  of  Medical  Counter- 
point, it  is  reported  that  the  ingestion  of 
calcium  above  the  daily  nutritiunal  require- 
ment reduces  atherosclerosis  in  experimen- 
tal animals.  The  author  wryly  comments  at 
the  end  of  h.s  report.  "The  chief  source  of 
food  calcium  in  this  country  Is  dairy  prod- 
ucts, which  some  physicians  believe  to  be 
ittherogenic.  " 

In  another  publication,  from  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  a  Cornell  researcher  reported 
recently  that  preliminary  work  indicated 
calcium  was  not  a.s  well  absorbed  and  re- 
tained m  the  body  when  hydrogenated  oils 
1  oleomargarines)  were  fed.  There  was  no  such 
depression  when  butterfat  or  safflower  oil  was 
taken. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  many 
facets  of  this  question  because  it  is  imprac- 
tical to  do  so  and  many  of  the  re.sults  are 
preliminary.  And  in  some  Instances,  there  is 
conflicting  research.  But  we  have  been  fol- 
lo'viiig  nutrition  research  for  over  three  dec- 
ades and  milk  always  seems  to  survive  the 
attacks  of  its  critics  with  flying  colors. 

We  become  Irritated  and  discouraged  from 
time  to  time  when  some  nutritional  igno- 
ramus grabs  a  coveted  headline  by  att.icklng 
milk-  But.  over  the  long  haul,  such  tempo- 
rary setbacks  are  overwhelmed  by  the  mass 
of  evidence  further  conflrmir.g  milk's  un- 
matched  contribution   to   man's   welfare. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lee  III,  a  North  Carolina  reader, 
^ent  us  the  Medical  Counterpoint  report  and 
summarized  his  opinion.  "It  is  my  feeling 
that  dairy  products  have  been  a  basis  of 
good  nutrition  for  niany  years,  and  to  dis- 
miss their  use  without  more  concrete  evi- 
dence that  they  may  be  harmful  would  serve 
no  good  purpose,"  Thank  you.  Doctor,  and 
our  hope  Is  that  men  of  good  Judgment  in 
your  profession  will  continue  to  exercise  It, 
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CONGRESSMAN  NORM  LENT  RE- 
PORTS FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  sent 
the  residents  of  my  Fifth  Congressional 
District  a  newsletter.  I  am  including  the 
contents  of  that  newsletter  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

YofR  Conoressman,  Norm  Lent — Reports 
From  Washington 

.N-ATIU.N-     CM     A     BUSING     BINGE:     CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPPORT     CROWS    FOR    LENT    AMENDMENT 

WASHiNG-roN,  DC. — Many  Long  Islanders 
will  recall  the  furor  that  took  place  in  New 
York  State  several  years  ago  over  the  question 
•f  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve 
racial  quotas  In  the  schools. 

Many  New  York  parents  and  taxpayers  were 
opposed  to  involuntary  busing  schemes  or- 
dered by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. In  1949,  I  was  successful  In  getting  a 
neighborhood  schools"  law  passed  In  the 
.\ew  York  State  legislature  and  signed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller.  The  Lent-Kunzman 
■  neighborhood  school"  law.  which  barred 
the  assignment  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  served  as  a  model  for 
the  Nation.  It  stood  until  May,  1971,  when 
it  was  stricken  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court    as   unconstitutional. 

.\s  a  reault,  courts  across  the  country  are 
ordering  massive  forced  busing  of  children  to 
a  hieve  racial  balances.  In  the  most  sweep- 
ing court  decision  to  date,  a  Federal  Judge 
in  Richmond,  'Virginia,  ruled  recently  that 
all  of  the  school  districts  In  three  counties 
must  consolidate  into  one  district. 

The  Richmond  decision  will  mandate  bus 
rides  for  78.000  Richmond-area  pupils.  Some 
students  will  spend  two  hours  per  day  on 
buses,  treklng  across  county  lines  to  get  to 
tiie.r  new  schools. 

HEARINOS    Be  GIN    MARCH    FIRST 

Once  again,  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
lead  the  fight  against  this  discriminatory 
practice— this  time  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  The  Lent  "neighborhood  school" 
Constitutional  amendment  Is  now  gather- 
;  g  growing  support  In  the  Congress,  and 
hearings  on  the  resolution  will  begin  March 
1 

Congressman  Enumuel  Celler.  Chairman  of 
the  powerful  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
has  asked  me  to  be  the  leadoflr  witness  at 
these  busing  hearings. 

I  firmly  believe  that  busing  of  pupils  has 
:.ut  proven  to  be  a  valid  educational  tool. 
T.iere  are,  to  be  sure,  many  educationally- 
deprived  youngsters  who  need  help.  But  In- 
stead of  wasting  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  busing  schemes  and 
the  hiring  of  thousands  of  additional  bus 
drivers  I  say  let's  spend  those  dollars  on  im- 
proved teaching  techniques  and  enriched 
educational  programs  in  the  reading,  writ- 
ing and  vocabulary  skills  that  will  truly  boost 
the  quality  of  education. 

"YOUTH    INPUT'"    OFF    TO    ACTIVE    START 

"Youth  Input",  the  group  of  outstanding 
iiigh  school  students  chosen  last  October  to 
serve  as  my  student  "sounding  board"  in 
the  5th  Congressional  District,  Is  off  to  a 
fine  start, 

Thirty-four  "Youth  Input"  representa- 
tives, two  from  each  5th  CD.  high  school, 
have  already  met  several  times  In  my  Rock- 
viUe  Centre  Congressional  Office  and  in  area 
high  schools  to  d.»cuss  current  National  is- 
sues. 
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I  have  also  addressed  high  school  student 
bodies  at  Calhoun,  St.  Agnes,  Baldwin  and 
MacArthur  on  topics  of  current  National 
interest.  High  on  the  list  of  student  con- 
cerns Is  the  threat  of  oil  drilling  off  Long 
Island  shores. 

"Youth  Input  '  representatives  are  also 
putting  together  a  high  school  question- 
naire on  current  National  Issues. 

YOUR  LETTERS  IMPORTANT ENVIRONMENTAL 

LEGISLATION    HIGH    ON    PRIORITY    LIST 

In  the  nearly  two  years  I  have  been 
serving  as  your  Representative  in  Congress, 
I  have  made  environmental  legislation  one 
of  my  highest  priorities.  Four  bills  I  have 
sponsored  dealing  with  the  environment 
have  already  been  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President,  and  I  am  continuing  to  press 
for  more  effective  measures  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  natural  surruundlngs. 

Too  often  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  land,  air  ana  water  are  the  only  Irre- 
trievable resources  we  have. 

The  huge  amount  of  mall  I  receive  each 
aay  ou  environmental  matters  reflects  the 
fact  that  you  in  the  5th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict .share  my  concern  about  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  natural  resources  and  want  to 
make  your  views  known  to  me. 

Time  says — They  may  never  get  a  ch.ince 
to  drill.  Bills  have  been  put  for'.vard  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  declare  the 
East  Coast  ollshore  area  a  marine  pre.3er.e 
and  tightly  regulate  oil  and  mineral  expU^ra- 
lion.  Massachusetts  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Senate  bill. 
Maryland  Congressman  Edward  A.  Garniat^. 
pov.erful  chairman  of  the  House  Mercliant 
Marine  and  FiiV.eries  Committee  is  co-sp'  n- 
soring  the  Hou.  e  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  Long  Island  Congresjnian  Norman  Lent. 

And  in  February's  Field  &  Stream:  T'lveiuy- 
iive  East  Coast  Congressmen,  led  by  Repre- 
sentative Ncrniau  Lent,  of  New  York,  are 
spons^'Ting  legislation  to  establisii  a  Na- 
tional Marine  Mineral  Resources  Trust,  t,, 
protect  air,  water,  and  submerged  land.s  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Ask  your  Congress- 
man to  check  Into  it,  then  you  may  want  to 
urge  his  support. 

THE    3  5     ACADEMY    FINALISTS    ARE    OUTSTANDING 
L.I.    STUDENTS 

One  of  the  most  pleasurable  duties  I  have 
.ii  your  voles  in  Congreia  Is  the  nominat.,jn 
of  young  men  from  the  5th  Congre.v.ion;il 
District  to  the  Nati'jn's  four  Service  Acad- 
emies. 

Last  year.  I  appoi-.ted  ,i  gKu;)  of  out- 
standing 5th  CD.  educators,  busine.ssmen. 
clergymen  and  civic  leaders  to  interview  pros- 
pective academy  attendees  and  recommend 
to  me  the  names  of  finalists  which  I  v.ii; 
forward  to  the  respective  academy  for  final 
selection.  The  following  oth  C  D.  young  nic  i 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Selection  Commit - 
t-ee  as  finalists: 

U.S.  Navi^'i  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. — John 
Coffey.  David  Flinn,  Michael  Golden,  Lee 
Licaw.  Ray  Mazza,  Frederick  Morlock,  Steve 
Rohr.saen,  Theoren  Smith,  Dewey  Yee  ,ind 
Laiie  Napoli. 

U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.— 
•-f.imes  Connell,  Richard  Frledm.'n,  Arthur 
•I  Campbell.  Francis  Valentino,  and  Denis 
Morgan. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Sorlngs 
Colorado — David  Redlefsen,  Scott  Lu.stig, 
William  Brlckensteln.  P.iul  Nunne.ikamp. 
isteven  Sconflenza.  Robert  Scott  Bartlct*. 
WiUium  Selffert,  William  CarcUui.  Lee  Kil- 
bourn.  and  Jerome  Macken, 

U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  King.s 
Point,  N.  Y.— John  Barrett.  Jo.s€ph  Barrett, 
Thomas  Coutu,  Donald  Farmer,  Kevin  Law- 
les.-:,  William  Madden.  Robert  Murrav,  James 
McGowan,  Michael  Pinto  and  Kevin  Dick 
Norman  F.  Lent, 
Mem  bcr  v}  Congrcs,^. 
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A  WORTHY  TESTIMONIAL 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr,  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
Manning  has  been  a  tireless  and  deter- 
mined advocate  of  the  elderly  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  and  his  work  indeed 
deserves  national  recognition.  The  senior 
citizens  of  this  Nation  have  special  prob- 
lems concerning  housing,  transportation, 
and  health  benefits,  and  Frank  Manning 
has  done  an  outstanding  and  e.xemplaiy 
job  of  making  those  needs  known  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Recently,  a  testi- 
monial dinner  was  given  honoring  PYank 
for  his  years  of  service  to  the  elderly 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  response 
to  the  dinner  was  overwhelming.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  an  article  wiiich 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
on  February  29.  1972.  which  chi-onicles 
that  testimonial  and  the  work  which 
Frank  Manning  has  done.  I  ask  that  all 
interested  Members  read  this  fitting 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  championed 
the  cause  of  the  elderly,  and  who  re- 
mains an  articulate  and  sensible  spokes- 
man for  those  of  oui-  citizens  over  65 
years  of  age. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Worthy  Testimo.mal 
(By  Wendell  Col  tin) 

It's  pleasing  to  attend  such  a  testimonial 
as  that  given  recently  for  Frank  J.  Manning. 
honoring  him  for  his  many  years  of  service 
t'l  the  elderly  of  Mas.sachu~ett,s,  when  you 
know  the  people  are  there  bec.iuse  they 
know  him,  admire  him  for  his  work  and  are 
proud  of  his  friendship. 

How  different  this  is  from  so  many  ot.]ier 
testimonials  where  persons  in  public  life 
"arrange"  to  iiave  tliemselves  honored  and 
often  "the  arm  i.s  put  on  others"-  gToupt-, 
business  Arms  and  individuals — to  assure  a 
good  turnout:  and,  more  particularly,  a  "g'-i-id 
::ike"  for  the  lior.ored  one.  Of  course,  the 
"t.ike"  is  .-omeiimes  dLjappolntli:g. 

Vv'e  haoe  often  re^ralled  a  largely  attended 
testimonial  some  years  ago  for  a  stat«  repre- 
sentative who  retired  from  office  to  ;;ccept  a 
guberitatorial  appointme:it  to  a  Job  in  public 
life.  We  attended  his  testimonial  on  a  hot 
'light  in  a  large  auditoriiim,  sat  tlirougii  a 
lot  of  speeches  and  presentations.  About 
1200  per^o:i.-;,  were  pre.-^ent;  the  cost  of  a 
ticket  was,  if  memory  is  correct,  $7.  Im:vgine 
our  surprise  wlien  we  heard  sometime  after 
the  event  the  guest  of  honor  had  received  a 
check  of  $12.  Terrific! 

It  Is  very  common,  alr.o,  to  find  pers  n.s 
attending  testimonials  who  don't  kn^w  the 
'M;e.-t  of  honor,  or  even  the  reason  for  his 
benig  honored. 

On  the  other  hand,  .iiie  of  the  nicest  testl- 
moi  lals  wc  ca:i  recall  In  the  recent  past 
occurred  last  year  when  patients  aiid  c>ther 
irici'ds  of  Dr.  Da:ilel  Lynns  Leary,  a  Ne.\- 
buryport  general  practitioner  and  Ei^sex 
Cou.-.ty  medical  examiner,  gathered  at  a  Hav- 
erhill reslaura"t  to  express  apprt'catlon  of 
111.-.  I'lng  service  to  the  community.  He  v. a-, 
not  retiring:  but  It  was  a  wonderful  gesture 
a:id  the  thl:i;z  that  niac'e  it  so  nice  was  that 
everyone  there  knew  the  guest  of  ho. .or  and 
wanted  to  be  there. 

So.  loo.  with  Frank  Main.ing.  Many  who 
have  benefitted  from  his  leadership  as  prerl- 
dent  of  'he  Massar-liusetts  Loelslative  Cotm- 
eil  for  O'der  Amer'cans  cante  from  different 
parts  of  the  state    Others  were  there  from. 
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urt:anizatlons  concerned  about  the  elderly 
and  v^orking  to  help  make  a  better  lUe  for 
them. 

One  of  the  amusing  things  was  his  telling 
the  400  persons  pn  sent  at  the  luncheon  testi- 
monial in  the  Dorothy  Qulncy  Suit*  of  the 
John  Hancock  Building: 

"One  of  my  friends  in  here  said,  'Where 
the  hell  is  everybody?'  He  was  used  to  meet- 
inti  at  Suffolk  Downs." 

The  past  couple  of  years  more  than  12.000 
persons  have  been  bussed  into  the  East  Bos- 
ton race  track  each  yeur  to  attend  rallies 
sponsored  by  the  Legislative  Council  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  ut  the  elderly. 

.\s  always.  Mannings'  talk  to  his  audience 
was  Interesting:  and  in  accepting  the  laurels 
iieaped  upon  him,  he  said  a  number  of  quot- 
able things.  We  liked  this  one  particularly 

"I  envision  a  world  where  no  older  person 
will  live  in  vani,  in.security.  or  fear  and  no 
child  wUl  ever  suffer  brain  damage  from 
malnutrition." 

Whether  the  candidate  Is  a  Democrat  or 
Rei)ubllcan.  he  said,  should  not  be  the  cri- 
teria far  his  election  to  office.  Manning 
stated:  "I  have  no  patience  with  public  offi- 
cials who  forget  the  army  of  people  who  elect 
them  and  find  refuge  In  the  homes  and  deas 
of  the  wealthy." 

Stating  there  are  children  in  some  south- 
ern states,  even  In  Massachusetts,  who  have 
never  had  a  good,  nutritious  meal,  he  de- 
clared: "If  people  are  hungry,  It  Is  not  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough,  but  because  of 
people  being  too  careless,  too  greedy,  to  dis- 
tribute it  properly." 

And  what  a  deep  satisfaction  it  must  have 
been  to  recently-retired  state  Sen.  Samuel 
Harmon,  a  head  table  guest  and  speaker,  to 
hear  Manning  say  he  "was  the  most  acces- 
sible senator  I  have  ever  known." 

Harmon  Is  now  general  counsel  to  the  new 
state  Department  of  Elder  Affairs,  which 
Manning  served  for  a  short  while  and  was 
credited  by  Secretary  Jack  Leff  « ith  playing 
a  very  ImportBJit  role  In  the  organizatlonaJ 
phase. 


VIVE  MME.   NIXON 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or     MASSACHUSETTS 

i:>  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Ma^sachu.setts  Mr. 
Si:>eaker,  cur  distinguished  Firet  Lady, 
Mr.^.  Pat  Ni.xon.  is  rapidly  being  recog- 
nized as  one  of  .America's  most  success- 
ful emissaries  abroad.  The  American 
people  via  satellite  telension  have  seen 
her  in  action  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
Ch;na.  adding  a  new  dimen.sicn  to  licr 
husband's  historic  trip  to  that  nation. 

nuring  her  tenure  in  the  Wliite  Hou.se, 
Mrs.  Nixon  has  been  actively  involved  in 
a  number  of  the  great  i.'ssues  wluch  have 
been  of  concern  in  the  countr>-  these  past 
3  years.  She  lias  enhanced  the  role  of 
First  Lady  by  giving  it  a  more  activi.st, 
participatory  dimension.  Her  accom- 
plishments in  these  areas  are  e.si)ecially 
important  as  .she  travels  around  the 
world.  Her  ability  to  e.stablish  an  instant 
rapjxJrt  as  she  reaches  out  to  people  on  a 
human  level,  has  brought  her  acclaim 
from  the  four  coiners  of  the  globe 

Mrs.  Nixon  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Africa  where  she  repre:  ented  the 
United  States  at  th''  inauguraticn  of 
William  R.  Tolbert.  Jr.  as  President  of 
Liberia.  During  her  travels,  the  First 
Lady  was  greeted  warmly  by  local  clti- 


sens  who  cheered  "Vive  Mme.  Nixon." 
'  Tiere  people,  like  our  owti  American 
citizens,  responded  immediately  to  a 
\roman  who  has  come  to  represent  the 

ery  essence  of  human  understanding. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
l^mes  as  evidence  of  Pat  Nixon's  recent 
t  riumphs.  As  a  woman  member  of  this 
c  istinguished  House,  I  am  especially 
I  roud  of  our  First  Lady's  unique  accom- 
ijlishments. 

The  article  follows: 

A   Medal   for   Mme.   NntoN 

They  loved  her  in  Monrovia. 

Mtb.  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  In  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia — founded  150  years 
ago  by  freed  American  slaves — for  the  Inau- 
guration of  Winiam  R.  Tolbert  Jr.  as  the 
I  atlons  19th  President.  And  Mr.  Tolbert, 
5  3,  a  Baptist  minister,  calling  Mrs.  Nixon  a 
1)  Oman  of  "courage,  strength  of  character 
add  fortitude  of  spirit,"  presented  her  with 
t  le  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Meet  Venerable  Or- 
el er  of  Knighthood  of  the  Pioneers  of  the 
Fepubllc  of  Liberia.  The  next  day  she  was 
t  ■eated  to  a  special  entertainment  at  Mon- 
r  >vla's  Executive  Mansion.  For  the  occasion, 
ti  [IB.  Nixon  was  garbed  In  native  dress  with 
a  bouffant  head  scarf  and  tapped  her  feet  to 
t  -ibal  drums  while  dancing  girls,  their  bodies 
p  ilnted  blue,  pranced  by. 

They  loved  her  In  Accra,  too. 

As  Mrs.  Nixon  arrived  In  Ghana's  capital 
oh  Wednesday  for  the  second  stop  of  her 
African  tour  she  was  met  at  the  airport  by 
hundreds  of  Ghanaians  singing  and  playing 
drums.  Later  she  addressed  a  high-spirited 
n  eetlng  of  the  National  Assembly  and  told 

le  delegates.  "Your  assembly  Is  a  little  bit 
d  fferent  from  ours.  There  they  don't  have 
h^f  as  much  fun." 

Her  flntil  stopover  was  the  Ivory  Ckjast 
clpltal,  Abidjan.  Despite  Intermittent  rain, 
o  1  her  arrival  there  Friday,  she  was  greeted 
bj  a  crowd  of  75,000.  They  Included  men 
■w  earing  feathers  and  flerceley  painted  tribal 
n  .asks,  women  shaking  gourds  that  rattled, 
n  sat  rows  of  uniformed  school  children  wav- 
li  ig  and  giggling  and  even  a  few  of  the  French 
who  dominate  life  in  the  steamy  West  Afri- 
c:  m  country.  Along  the  eight-mile  route  from 
tlie  airport  well-wishers  cheered  and 
clianted:  "Vive  Mme.  Nixon!" 


TRANSPO  72 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    tLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Transpo  72 
•^11  be  a  great  event  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  great 
country.  It  will  be  bigger  and  better  than 
tl  le  Paris  Air  Show  and  provide  our  great 
a  !rospace  industo'  with  an  opportunity 
t(  display  their  great  technology  in  the 
fiild  of  aviation.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essen- 
liil  that  we  have  good  transportation  fa- 
cilities between  downtowTi  Washington 
a  id  Dulles  Airport  for  the  event  that  is 
t(  be  held.  Under  previous  order  granted 
ire.  I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
Anerica,  Inc.,  to  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Vjlpe.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
T  ransportation,  indicating  their  v,illing- 
n  >ss  to  provide  helicopters  for  this  event. 
Hov.ever.  it  is  essential  that  we  have  ac- 
c(sslble  downtown  helistop  locations  for 
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this  1-week  event.  I  am  indeed  hopeful 
that  the  Federal   .■\viation   Admimstra- 
tion  can  provide  these  locations. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Aerospace  Industries 
Association  of  America,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  17, 1972. 
Hon.  John  a.  Volpe, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Watungton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Although  your  able 
staff  has  both  planning  and  preparation 
well  under  control  at  this  point  in  time,  It 
occurs  to  me  that  one  modern  mode  of  trans- 
poriation  could  serve  a  valuable  functional 
service  as  well  as  a  practical  demonstration 
of  capability  in  direct  support  of  TRANS- 
PO-72. 

I  refer  to  the  helicopter  and  its  unique 
capability  that  could  be  utilized  to  move 
dignitaries,  important  government  and  busi- 
nessman guests  and  news  media  representa- 
tives between  downtown  Washington  and  the 
TR.\NSPO-  72  site  at  Dulles  International 
Airport.  Such  a  service  would  eliminate,  for 
many  or  these  U.S.  and  foreign  visitors,  and 
the  working  press,  the  prospect  of  a  long 
round  trip  surface  ride  along  arteries  that  at 
times  may  well  be  extremely  congest«d. 

Tentative  discussions  with  the  AIA  cor- 
porate members  that  produce  helicopters 
leads  me  to  believe  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  sponsor  a  demonstration  shuttle  serv- 
ice, under  your  direction,  starting  before  and 
continuing  through  the  exposition. 

.All  this  service  needs  is  one  or  more  quick- 
ly installed,  relatively  inexpensive  landing 
sites,  such  as  those  at  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon.  One  of  any  number  of  possible 
sues  on  downtown  Federal  Park  Service  land 
could  be  established  quickly  in  this  national 
capital,  thus  making  available  the  kind  of 
service  the  French  provide  for  their  biennial 
,ilr  show  at  Paris. 

If  my  thinking  duplicates  an  action  you 
already  have  well  under  way.  no  harm  done. 

If  it  has  some  use  in  avoiding  what  I  sus- 
pect will  be  an  otherwise  irritating  trans- 
portation   problem,    well    and   good. 
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STUART  AWBREY  HONORED  AS  1972 
KANSAS  EDITOR  OF  THE  YEAR 


I  

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  SHRrV'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  Foundation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  KarLsas  recently  honored  Mr. 
Stuai-t  Awbrey,  a  distinguished  constitu- 
ent of  mine  and  editor  of  the  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  News  with  its  award  as  1972 
Kansas  Editor  of  the  Year. 

Thi.s  is  a  significant  re;ogmtion,  and  a 
most  deserved  one.  for  Stu  Awbrey.  It 
constitutes  entry  into  a  virtual  Hall 
of  Fame  for  the  giants  of  Kansas 
journalism. 

Although  we  are  not  always  m  agree- 
ment on  editorial  positions.  I  have  pro- 
foimd  respect  for  Stu  Awbrey  and  his 
integrity  and  independence  as  a  news- 
paperman and  editor. 

He  worked  for  the  lace  William  Allen 
White  on  the  Empona  Gazette  which  is 
an  excellent  credential  by  itself.  He  has 
been  editor  of  the  Hutchinson  News  since 
1965.  Before  that  he  worked  as  a  reporter, 
columnist,  and  editorial  writer.  He  also 
has  served  as  editor  of  the  Garden  City, 


Kans.,  Telegram  and  the  Burlington, 
Iowa,  Hawkeye. 

Stu  Awbrey  has  won  several  prizes  for 
his  editorials,  and  he  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
juror. 

In  presenting  the  William  Allen  White 
award  to  Mr.  Awbrey,  Whitley  Austin, 
editor  of  the  Salina  Journal,  stated: 

Mr.  White's  fame  rested  on  his  ability  to 
pick  the  brains  of  the  world,  noble  and  dumb 
cluck  alike  and  translate  them  into  the 
ribald,  wart-plain  and  sometimes  loving 
patois  of  the  prairie.  Ditto  Stu  Awbrey.  Mr. 
White  also  had  an  abiding  faith  In  the  peo- 
ple— of  all  sizes,  shapes,  ornerlness  and  colors. 
Ditto  again  Stu  Awbrey. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  my  coUeagues 
in  the  House  of  this  outstanding  honor 
which  has  been  earned  by  Stu  Awbrey  of 
the  Hutchinson  News,  and  to  publicly  ex- 
tend warmest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  him. 


MILTON  MANDEL,  CLU,  RECEIVES 
HIGHEST  AWARD  OF  THE  ELOY 
ALFARO  INTERNATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
PANAMA 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  learn  that  Milton 
Mandel,  CLU,  head  of  a  leading  insur- 
ance agency  in  my  constituency,  has  been 
awarded  the  highest  honor  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foimdation  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  If  I  may  respect- 
fully add.  I,  too,  received  this  high  honor 
and  award  several  years  ago. 

This  foundation,  named  after  the  great 
Latin  American  statesman.  Gen.  Eloy 
.A.lfaro  of  Ecuador,  has  awarded  its  cov- 
eted Grand  Cross  to  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life,  including  our 
President  Nixon  and  six  former  Presi- 
idents. 

I  am  gratified  that  Mr.  Mandel,  an  out- 
standing insurance  man  and  humanitar- 
ian, has  been  included  in  this  distin- 
guished group  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  receiving  this  high  honor.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  16th 
day  of  February  1972,  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  particularly 
happy  to  make  note  of  this  occasion, 
since  it  gives  me  the  additional  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  recognition  to  another 
great  humanitarian,  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bay- 
ern,  the  American  provost  of  this  foun- 
dation. 

Among  the  many  worthwhile  projects 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  time,  and 
energy.  Dr.  Bayem  was  instrumental  in 
the  growth  of  the  Institute  of  Applied 
Psychotherapy,  a  leading  drug  abuse 
pi-evention  program  for  young  adults, 
which  has  centers  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  in  several  States.  Walter  Mandel, 
director  of  public  relations  of  the  in- 
stitute, represented  the  I.A.P.  at  this  in- 
vestiture. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
highlights    of    the    proceedings    during 
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which  Mr.  Mandel  was  so  highly  honored. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  was  Dr. 
Ralph  K.  Keesing,  international  provost 
of  the  foundation  and  an  international 
lawyer. 

The  invocation,  as  well  a,s  the  benedic- 
tion, was  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  Lester 
Beacher,  deputy  provost,  chancellor  of 
Philathea  College  of  London,  Ontario, 
Canada,  honored  by  many  colleges  in 
recognition  of  his  dedication  to  the  field 
of  education,  and  an  eminent  eye  doctor 
who.  45  years  ago,  pioneered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  contact  lenses. 

The  formal  presentation  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem, 
American  provost  of  the  foundation.  The 
Grand  Cross  was  presented  by  Count 
■Voultsos  Vourtzis,  Prince  Grand  Master 
of  the  Sovereign  Greek  Order  of  Saint 
Dennis  of  Zante. 

The  translation  of  the  diploma  was 
made  by  Col.  Robert  A.  L.  Bentley,  deputy 
provost.  Dr.  Rene  Shapshak,  deputy 
provost  and  secretary  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
Association,  Inc..  an  eminent  sculptor, 
presented  the  membership  scroll  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Association. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  principal 
speeches  and  the  translation  Into  the 
Record: 

Dr.  Bayern's  Presentation  Address 

We  are  assembled  here  this  evening  in  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel  to  honor  Milton  Mandel. 
Chartered  Life  Underwriter,  head  of  a  lead- 
ing insurance  agency,  who  has  been  elected, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Digni- 
taries of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foun- 
dation of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  to  receive 
Its  highest  award — the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  Diploma. 

Mr.  Mandel  was  awarded  this  high  honor 
"in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service 
as  a  public  spirited  citizen  In  his  field  of  en- 
deavor, his  dedication  to  his  many  clients 
and  industry,  his  activities  In  humanitarian 
causes  and  his  good  work  in  behalf  of  Inter- 
national peace;  in  keeping  with  the  alms. 
Ideals,  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation". 

We  are  here  this  evening  to  honor  you, 
Mr.  Mandel.  in  testimony;  first,  of  our  faith 
In  the  ideals  of  American  democracy:  sec- 
ondly. In  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal education  as  the  bulwark  of  these 
Ideals:  and  thirdly,  because  of  our  confidence 
In  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  In  the  preservation  of 
human  freedom  and  peace  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  our 
standard  bearer,  the  Immortal  Eloy  Alfaro, 
the  great  Democrat  of  Ecuador.  As  President 
of  Ecuador  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  ex- 
panded and  furthered  educational  Institu- 
tions of  his  own  country.  He  appealed  to  the 
Spanish  Monarch  to  establish  peace,  and  to 
grant  the  people  of  Cuba  the  freedom  for 
which  they  yearned  and  bled.  Now,  these 
same  people  of  Cuba  pray  that,  once  more 
somehow,  perhaps  by  Divine  Guidance,  they 
will  again  see  their  freedom  restored — the 
freedom  which  Dr.  Castro  and  the  Soviet 
Union  wTested  from  them.  In  direct  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Today  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  strong  foothold  Just  90  miles 
from  Florida:  and  this  is  a  great  menace  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  gathers  and  en- 
courages the  permanent  political  and  moral 
values  of  the  Americas.  Eloy  Alfaro  was  the 
most  outstanding  Ecuadorean  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  action  and  thought, 
which  he  placed  at  the  service  of  his  country, 
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were  instrument  and  agency  of  the  highest 
aspiration  of  half  the  globe.  He  worked  for 
a  broad  land;  he  strove  to  raise  the  social 
level  of  the  Indians;  to  spread  education 
among  his  countrymen;  to  banish  the  ex- 
ploitation of  man  by  man:  to  act  for  the 
defense  of  liberty,  regardless  of  frontiers;  to 
create  American  public  laws;  and  to  free  the 
flesh  and  the  spirits  from  their  chains. 

Eloy  Alfaro  was  a  citizen,  not  only  of  his 
native  Ecuador,  but  of  all  the  Americas.  His 
personal  Integrity,  his  unwalverlng  defence 
of  the  principles  of  truth.  Justice  and  friend- 
ship among  nations;  his  self-control  and  self- 
sacrlflce  which  marked  about  one-quarter  of 
a  century  of  unflagging  service  to  his  fellow 
man,  extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
own  country,  Ecuador. 

He  was  a  rebel  and  a  conspirator,  but  his 
rebellion  and  conspiracy  were  directed  against 
hatred,  injustice,  discord  and  tyranny.  He  was 
the  leader  of  a  generation  fired  with  the  hope 
and  desire  that  responsible  political  action 
would  enhance  the  prosperity  of  their  coun- 
try and  the  welfare  of  their  people.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Gen.  Alfaro  was  based  principally 
on  services  to  his  fellow  human  beings,  to 
education,  and  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace. 

It  Is  most  fitting,  therefore,  for  us  this 
evening,  that  we  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation  have  selected  to  honor, 
and  give  this  highest  award,  to  a  great 
American  and  humanitarian.  None  can  ever 
doubt  the  limitless  faith  of  Mr.  Mandel  to 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  In  the  belief 
of  our  guest  of  honor  that  It  was  not  from 
human  hands,  but  from  the  Great  Creator, 
that  every  man.  woman,  and  child  Inherits 
the  Inherent  right  of  life,  human  liberty, 
learning,  happiness  and  equal  opportunity, 
and,  with  such  opportunity,  the  priceless  pos- 
session of  truth,  which  alone  can  make  man 
free. 

None  can  be  aware  of  the  Indefatigable  and 
unstinting  service  of  Mr.  Mandel  to  the  cause 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  his  clients  and  to  his  Industry,  to 
his  friends  and  to  his  fellow  man,  and  of 
his  humane  efforts  and  accomplishments  In 
the  Interest  of  all  people,  in  order  to  try  to 
bring  peace  and  understanding  and  well- 
being  to  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  and 
all  over  the  world. 

You  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Mandel,  that  you 
now  Join  a  very  select  and  elite  group  of 
Americans  who  have  been  similarly  hon- 
ored in  the  past.  They  include  Pr.es.  Richard 
M.  Nixon  and  Vice-Pres.  Spiro  Agnew.  former 
Presidents  Hoover.  Roosevelt,  Truman.  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy  and  Johnson:  Senators  Jav- 
Its.  Muskle,  Humphrey,  Buckley,  Mansfield 
and  other  Senators;  Congressmen  Albert, 
Ford,  Celler,  Wydler  and  other  members  of 
the  House:  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur;  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nlmltz:  P.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover;  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller:  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley;  Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch;  Hon. 
Stanley  Fuld,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals; all  of  whom  typify  the  calibre  of  the 
outstanding  individuals  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  honored  by  this  Foundation. 

It  now  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure, 
and  It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me, 
to  call  upon  an  outstanding  gentleman,  one 
who  has  served  many  worthy  causes,  a  re- 
nowned educator,  a  member  of  this  Founda- 
tion, a  close  personal  friend  of  the  late  Capt. 
Colon  Eloy  Alfaro.  Not  only  has  this  gentle- 
man been  honored  but  so  has  his  wife,  who 
Is  here  with  him  tonight.  I  now  call  upon  Dr. 
Pericles  Voultsos.  Prince  Grand  Master  of 
the  Sovereign  Greek  Order  of  Saint  Dennis  of 
Zante,  and  a  Deputy  Provost  of  this  Founda- 
tion, to  carry  out  the  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Dignitaries  of  this  Foundation,  and 
to  Invest  you,  Mr,  Mandel,  with  the  coveted 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma, 
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As  a  former  recipient  of  this  hiph  honor, 
it  pleases  me  very  much  to  be  here  tonight 
to  honor  Mr  Milton  Mandel,  who  is  also  a 
Mason  and  a  Shnner. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Gen  Eloy  Alfaro,  former  President 
of  Ecuador,  wa^  one  of  the  fovinders  of 
Ma.sonry  In  Latin  America;  an  honorary  33* 
Mason:  and  Commander-in-Chief  In  that 
area.  I  was  a  personal  friend  of  Capt,  Colon 
Eloy  Alfaro.  his  son,  who  was  .Embassador  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of  Ecua- 
dor and  who  rendered  great  service  to  Pres 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  during  the  war 
Capt.  and  Ambassador  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro  was 
also  a  Mason  and  a  Shriner.  He  was  coroneted 
an  honorary  33"  Mason  in  Wa.siiinpton,  DC. 
in  the  same  ceremony  at  which  former  Pres. 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthtir  was  so  honored.  It  is  also  int-erest- 
ing  to  note  that  Capt,  and  Ambassador  Colon 
Eloy  Alfaro  and  his  three  sons  grandsons  of 
Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  were  all  graduates  of  West 
Point  Academy.  So  you  see.  you  are  In  good 
company. 

Since  we  are  both  Masons  and  Shrlners. 
I  am  happy  to  bring  you  greetings  from  the 
Masonic  fraternity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
We  welcome  you  to  our  ranks  God  bless  you. 

.End  now.  my  dear  Mr  Mandel,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  and  it  is  an  honor  to  carry 
out  the  determln.ition  of  the  Board  of  Digni- 
taries to  Invest  you  with  the  top  honor  of 
this  Foundation— The  Grand  Cross  and  Di- 
ploma of  the  Eloy  .Alfaro  International  Fovm- 
dation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama — in  recog- 
nition of  your  htmianitarlanism. 

Translation  of  the  Diploma  From  Spanish 

TO  English   bv  Col.  Robert  A.  L.  Bentley 

A.s  a  former  recipient  of  this  honor.  1  will 

now  translate  from  Spanish  to  English,  the 

Diploma  granted  to  you  by  this  Foundation. 

"THtrs  ONE  goes  to  the  stars" 

"Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation. 
recognizing  the  special  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Milton  Mandel.  in  support  of 
the  objectives  of  this  institution,  he  has 
been  awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Potindatlon.  In  witness 
whereof,  this  Diploma,  with  the  sea!  of  the 
Foundation,  is  presented  in  the  City  of 
Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  on  the  25th 
day  of  June,  1971." 

Signed  by  the  President.  Director  General 
and  Secretary  of  the  Foundation. 

Acceptance  Speech  of  Milton  Mandel 

Dr.  Bayern.  Dr.  Keeslnp.  Dr  Beacher.  Count 
Voultsos,  Col.  Bentley,  Dr  Shapshak,  Hon- 
ored Guests: 

I  am  overwhelmed  and  grateful  for  the 
honor  which  has  this  evening  been  bestowed 
upon  me — thereby  Including  my  name  among 
a  select  list  of  distinguished  Americans  who 
have  preceded  me  to  this  award. 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  all  the  gracious  re- 
marks that  were  made  and  by  the  presence 
of  all  these  people  who  have  taken  their  time 
from  their  duties  to  assist  In  the  investiture 
tonight. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  came  here 
and  for  the  compliment  you  paid  me  by  your 
presence. 

For  this  honor,  and  for  bringing  me  to 
this  occasion.  I  extend  my  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Herman  A  Bayern  the  .American  Provost,  to 
his  Deputy  Provosts  and  to  the  Board  of  Dig- 
nitaries of  the  Foundation, 

I'd  like  to  clo.se  with  words  which.  In 
many  languages  and  in  many  religions,  have 
brought  comfort  and  strength — "May  the 
peace  of  God.  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing, be  with  us.  and  remain  with  us,  always." 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  here  tonight. 
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HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  17,  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  impor- 
nt  dates  in  the  life  of  Lithuanian  peo- 
e  are  observed  in  February.  This  month 
the  721st  anniversary  of  the  founding 
Lithuania.  For  more  than  500  years. 
Lithuania  served  as  a  model  for  justice 
freedom  to  the  world;  until  about 
time  the  United  States  was  being 
fdunded,  Lithuania  was  divided  up 
nong  three  conquering  powers.  Lith- 
uinians  maintained  a  deep  desire  for 
I  dependence.  They  achieved  it  again  in 
liil8,  and  this  month  marks  the  54th 
a  iniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
a  lia.  Although  Lithuania  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  U.S.S.R.  for  more  than  30 
yiiars,  its  people  still  yeaiTi  to  control 
tl  lelr  own  destiny.  We  salute  their  spirit 
o:  independence.  We  also  salute  the  more 
than  1  million  U.S.  citizens  of  Lithuan- 
ian descent.  They  have  not  only  con- 
tiibuted  much  to  America  themselves. 
b  It  have  set  an  example  for  others  as 
itizens.  As  a  people,  they  may  be  classed 
industrious,  diligent,  and  possessed  of 
keen  sense  of  responsibility.  In  Ne- 
braska as  in  the  Nation,  we  are  thankful 
fc  r  the  Lithuanians  who  have  helped 
btild  better  communities. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  I  recent  editorial  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald: 

Thirty-Two  Years  Under  the  Heel 
iWe  are  asked  by  V.  P.  Volertas,  on  behall  of 
:he  Lithuanian  American  Comn-.unlty  of  the 
Ci  ilted  States,  to  say  a  fe-^'  words  in  recog- 
nlilon  of  the  historical  significance  the 
m  )nth  of  February  holds  for  Ilthuanlans. 
[t  Is  the  721st  anniversary  cf  the  formation 
of  the  Lithuanian  state.  Mindaugas  the  Grent 
ui  ifled  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
ki  igriom  In  1251. 

\nd  February  Is  the  54th  anniversary  of  the 
es  ablishment  of  the  modern  Republic  of 
Li  huanla. 

■■or  Vclertas  and  his  compatriots,  there  Is 
pr  de  in  these  anniversaries.  Unhappily,  this 
pr  de  is  overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  Lith- 
uanians also  are  observing  thp  32d  year  of 
th!  domination  of  their  homeland  by  the  So- 
vl(  t  Union. 

fot  much  Is  said  these  da\s  about  the 
tlve  nations"  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
't  la  not  widely  remarked  that  since  June 
3  5  1940,  th;  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania. 
ha  ;vla  and  Estonia  have  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  combined  populations  to  the 
ethnically  genocldal  deportation  and  resettle- 
ment programs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

t  Is  not  widely  recognized  that  In  the 
lod  between  1940  and  1952.  some  30.000 
huanlan  freedom  fighters  loet  their  lives 
an  organized  resistance  movement  against 
Soviet  conquerors. 

very  president  since  Franklin  D.  Ro-ose- 

has   formally   stated   the   policy   of   the 

States  to  be  nonreco^ltlon   of  the 

cfttlmacy  of  the  Soviet  Union's  domination 

he  Baltic  states. 

owever,  as  Volertas  stated  with  regret. 
United  States  has  done  very  little  to  help 
Baltic  peoples  get  out  from  under  the 
munlst  regimes  in  their  countries. 
a  practical  matter,  there  Is  verv  little 
th4  United   States  can   do,  beyond   offering 
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regular  reminders  In  the  forums  of  the 
world  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  and  Is 
guilty  of  the  most  brutal  Imperlailsm  In  Its 
subjugation  of  thesj  countries. 

Tile  conquest  of  the  Baltic  states,  first  by 
the  .\azU  and  then  by  the  Communists,  took 
place  a  long  time  ago.  by  the  standards  of  to- 
day's telesc-iping  history.  Awareness  of  the 
inhum.an  wrangness  of  It  Is  kept  alive  today 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  organizations 
such  as  Volteras'.  It  Is  too  bad  that  more 
voices   are   not  raised   In  protest. 


PAYING  TAXES  AND  LOSING  A  JOB 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mr,  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
come  upon  a  rase  involvinK  an  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  Los 
Angeles  which  has  given  me  ?reat  con- 
cern. 

Apparently  this  employee  was  sus- 
pended and  threatened  with  lo.<;s  of  his 
job,  because  of  failure  to  pav  his  State 
taxes. 

Thi.<-  action  uas  taken  de.'^pite  an  ar- 
raneement  between  the  employee  and 
the  State  of  California  for  monthly  pay- 
ment to  satisfy  the  State's  tax  claims. 

It  woud  appear.  Mr.  Spoak^-^r.  as  if  the 
Postal  Service  took  a  punitive  and  hasty 
action,  one  which  could  cost  the  em- 
ployee his  job  and  hi.>  means  to  pay  his 
back  taxes. 

I  would  at  thi.'i  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  letter  on  this  case 
from  Mr.  Glenn  O.  Givens,  pre.sident  of 
the  clerk  craft  division  of  the  Lo.s 
.•\n2;eles  local  of  the  American  Po.stal 
Workers  Union,  which  outlines  thi.';  mat- 
ter in  some  detail : 

February   18,  1972. 
Re  Appeal  to  violation  of  Articles:  XV,  XVI, 

VI,  and  IX 
Df-cctor  of  Employees  Relations, 
C  O  We^-itern  Postviaster  General, 
San  Franicsco.  Ca'.if. 

Dear  Sir:  Tlie  Lcs  Angeles  Local  of  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union  appealed  a 
3Tierance.  which  ws«  filed  on  February  11, 
1973    in  behalf  of  Re^ilar  PtiU  Time  Letter 

S-.rt;ne    M.-vchine    Orx^nitor.    Mr. 

•o  the  Postmaster  of  this  office  on  the  viola- 
tion of  the  abc've  .Articles,  but  as  of  the  date 
of  this  letter,  this  Union  has  not  received 
.-my  reply  from  the  Postmaster. 

-Accordingly,  we  are  filing  an  appeal,  pur- 
suant to  Article  XV,  Section  1,  Step  (b)  of 
the  Natlon.ll  Working  Agreement;  and  re- 
q-ies'lntr  that  a  hearing  above  the  level  of 
•ho  installation  head  be  held. 

We  are  at  this  time,  r.aming  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Soule.  National  Vice  Pre-ldont,  of  the  Clerk 
Craft,  or  his  designee,  to  b«  the  representa- 
tive In  behalf  of  this  Union  In  the  hearing. 

For  your  reference,  vv-e  would  like  to  ptiint 

out  that  Mr. was  first  charged  on 

January  24.  1972.  with  an  advance  nr.tice  of 
dischartje.  But  this  unlo:-!  appealed  this  to 
the  Postmaster,  who  sent  a  letter  to  this  office 
acknowledging  our  appeal,  and  cancelled  the 
charge  against  Mr. 

On  February  10,  1972.  Mr. wa.s 

sssiied  another  letter  on  the  s.ame  chage.  but 
with  a  notice  of  di.sclpllnary  action  fsuspen- 
.sion  of  two  daysi;  and  we  appealed  this  on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  been  resolved  of  the 
charge,  ba.'^ed  on  the  Information  the  union 
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submitted  lU  Its  Initial  appeal  to  the  Post- 
master. 
An  Investigation  on  the  second  letter  of 

disriplliiary   acti.ni   against   Mr.    

the   union  learned   that  he,  Mr.   

h.id  made  un-angements  with  the  State  of 
California  Franchise  Tax  Board  to  liquidate 
any  balance  he  owed  to  the  State  by  making 
a  monthly  pajTnent  to  them.  This  was  com- 
pleted on  February  9,  1972.  And  one  day 
t>;fore  the  letter  for  suspension  was  imposed 
on  laim. 

A  further  Investigation  by  the  union  re- 
vealed that  the  California  State  Franchise 
Tax  Board  had  hand  delivered  on  the  same 
date    (February   9,    1972)    to   the   Personnel 

Office  of  this  Post  Office  that  Mr. did 

m  fact  make  these  arrangements  with  then.. 

And  on  February  14,  1972,  Mr. made  a 

payment    to    the   Franchise   Tax   Board   the 

total  sum  of  $69.80  on  Account  No. 

Additionally,  this  Union  Is  contesting  the 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Post  Office  to  vio- 
late the  code  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, which  relates  to  double  Jeopardy,  since 
he  had  been  cleared  of  the  charge  In  a  pre- 
vious letter. 

But  we  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  fhls  Local  has  declined  to 
make  any  statement  to  the  news  media,  who 
have  been  Inquiring  Into  cases  like  this  (par- 
ticularly since  so  many  employees  have  been 
charged  with  the  same  disciplinary  action): 
however,  this  Local  realizes  that  in  the  near 
future  It  Is  likely  that  we  will  be  a  party  to 
a  legal  suit  filed  to  determine  if  the  State 
f'f  California  can  in  effect  submit  a  letter  t:> 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  which  will 
cause  a  suspension  and  the  loss  of  pay.  or 
the  loss  of  his  livelihood,  and  the  well-tjelng 
of  his  or  her  family,  without  due  process  of 
the  law  to  determine  the  employee  is  actually 
o'.vlng  the  State  In  taxes. 

The  Union  further  realizes  that  many  em- 
ployees and  other  feel  that  the  manner  In 
which  the  Franchise  Tax  Board  Is  seeking 
to  gain  payment  of  taxes  Is  to  some  de£;ree 
political.  And  we  note  that  only  those  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  race  minorities  are 
beln";  subjected  to  this  kind  of  pressure,  and 
being  disciplined  for  allegedly  not  paying 
their  taxes. 

Moreover,  we  continue  to  recognize  th.r 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  has 
been  accused  with  failure  to  pay  his  Sta'p 
Income  Taxes,  but  his  employer  (the  people 
cf  the  State  of  California)  did  not  take  anv 
disciplinary  action  against  him  to  the  extent 
that  they  caused  him  to  lose  pay  from  a  sus- 
pension or  removed  from  his  Job.  And  if  this 
is  the  case,  then  certainly,  a  citizen  who  Is 
paying  his  salary  is  entitled  to  the  same  ccn- 
slderatlon. 

Furthermore,  this  Union  Is  appalled  at  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
can  be  and  is  party  to  an  action  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  Law,  that  law  which  IndlcaiPd 
In  the  past  that  an  alleged  debtor  must  use 
the  process  of  the  law  In  securing  the  pav- 
ment  of  a  debt. 

It  seems  to  this  local  that  we  are  going  back 
in  Mme.  the  time  when  a  man  was  beaten  <■■■ 
placed  In  confinement  because  he  either 
didn't  pay  his  debts  or  was  unable  to  pay 
them.  But  in  this  case.  It  seems  that  the 
Postal  Service  Is  either  going  to  fine  the  em- 
ployee or  discharge  him.  Again  without  the 
due  process  of  law. 

In  this  reference  Information  this  Local 
is  hopeful  that  we  have  given  to  you  the  nec- 
essary facts  that  the  Articles  cited  have  been 
•lolated.  we  only  regret  that  we  were  not 
able  to  give  to  you  the  code  of  the  ttnlted 
States  Constitution,  which  relates  to  double 
Jeopardy,  or  the  Law  relating  to  due  process. 
Additionally,  we  regret  that  we  cnnnct  sup- 
ply the  Information  concerning  the  state- 
ment made  about  the  Governor  of  the  State 
not  paying  his  State  Income  Tax.  Bu*  we 
have   that  Information,   and  either  the   in- 
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formation  that  most  of  the  employees  v.  lio 
are  being  disciplined  or  discharged  becan-^f 
of  the  question  of  taxation  are  mostly  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  races  or  religions. 

We  are  hopeful,  again  that  this  reference 
Information  Is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  hear- 
ing, and  if  not  so,  we  are  positive,  we  ca-i 
supply  this  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Glenn  O.  Givens. 
President,  Clerk  Craft  Division. 


COMBATING  DRUG  ABUSE  IN 
WILMINGTON 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  "FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin"  features  an  interesting  article 
by  John  T.  McCool.  chief  of  police  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Entitled  "Combating  Drug  Abuse  To 
Reduce  Major  Crime,"  the  article  details 
the  efforts  the  Wilmington  Police  De- 
partment is  making  not  only  to  deter 
drug  abuse,  but  to  stem  drue-related 
crime. 

Chief  McCool  is  a  native  of  Wilming- 
ton who  entered  the  bureau  of  police  In 
1957  and  rose  swiftly  through  the  ranks. 
He  graduated  from  the  FBI  National 
Academy  in  1967  and  2  years  later  was 
nanied  chief  of  police. 

I  believe  he  and  his  colleagues  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  work  in  this 
vitally  important  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chief  McCool's  article  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Combating  DRtro  Abvse  To  REotTCE  Major 

Crime 

(By  John  T.  McCool) 

To  say  that  drug  abuse  has  become  an 
epidemic  in  our  city  and  an  enigma  in  our 
community  would  be  an  overstatement  at 
the  least.  Wilmington.  Del.,  is  certainly  not 
experiencing  unique  drug  problems:  how- 
ever, we  do  have  a  drug  abuse  problem,  and 
I  would  like  to  relate  some  of  the  steps  that 
the  Wilmington  Bureau  of  Police  has  taken 
to  combat  It.  We  are  making  an  effort  not 
only  to  deter  drug  abuse,  but  to  stem  drug- 
related  crime,  which  Is  accounting  for  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  our  major  crime 
statistics. 

In  October  1970  our  department  obtained 
a  $150,000  discretionary  Federal  grant  to  help 
us  combat  our  ever-Increasing  problem  of 
major  crime.  An  autonomous  unit,  consist- 
ing of  25  imlform  and  plainclothes  officers, 
was  formed.  The  prime  goal  of  this  unit  Is 
to  reduce  street  crime. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  visible  preven- 
tive patrol,  the  unit  performs  stake-out  as- 
signments and  investigations.  It  is  also 
trained  as  a  civil  disturbance  unit  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  handling  of  tense  situ- 
ations. 

Liaison  officers  from  the  narcotlcc  and  the 
Intelligence  squads  were  assigned  to  the  unit 
to  assure  that  the  entire  spectrum  of  patrcl. 
investigation,  vice,  and  other  vital  areas 
was  properly  covered.  A  1-hour  briefing  ses- 
sion Is  held  before  the  unit  la  sent  out  on 
assignment  to  acquaint  the  officers  with  the 
latest  Information  on  investigations  begun 
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by  the  previous  ahlfts.  A  V4-liour  debrief- 
ing Is  held  upon  completion  of  their  tour  of 
duty  for  discussion  of  developments  during 
the  shift  and  why  certain  decisions  were 
made. 

DHUOS    AND    CBIMZ 

Crime  statistics  and  other  data  processed 
by  the  planning  and  research  division  for  the 
street  crimes  unit  began  to  show  that  drug 
abuse  was  related  to  a  slgniflctuit  percentage 
of  the  major  crimes,  especially  robberies  and 
burglaries.  Other  research  revealed  that  some 
experts  In  the  field  of  law  enforcement  were 
stating  that  50  to  60  percent  of  t±»e  maj0(r 
crimes  in  big  cities  are  related  directly  to 
the  illicit  use  of  drugs. 

We  felt  that  any  program  for  reducing 
crime  must.  In  fact,  concentrate  directly  on 
the  drug  problem  IX  It  is  to  be  successful. 
Therefore,  14  men  from  our  street  crimes  unit 
were  temporarily  assigned  to  the  drug  con- 
trol unit,  which,  until  this  time,  had  been 
composed  of  only  six  men 

The  procedure  followed  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  narcotics  squad  opera- 
tions. This  expanded  unit  of  30  men  not  only 
concentrates  on  drug  enforcement  but  also 
specializes  in  drug-related  crimes,  such  as 
robberies  and  burglaries,  that  are  being  com- 
mitted by  many  of  the  same  persons  investi- 
gated for  drug  violations.  One  member  of  this 
unit  is  assigned  to  interview  every  person 
arrested  on  a  felony  charge  to  obtain  ae  much 
Information  as  possible  about  the  Individ- 
ual's Involvement  with  drugs  and  knowl- 
edge of  local  drug  traffic. 

We  are  flnding  that  many  drug  users  be- 
come anxious  to  talk  about  their  involve- 
ment with  drugs  when  they  are  arrested  on 
other  serious  offenses.  They  often  relate  not 
only  how  drug  abuse  has  led  them  into  a 
life  of  criminal  activity  but  also  some  ex- 
cellent Information  that  assists  us  in  other 
current  Investigations. 

Another  member  of  the  drug  control  unit 
Is  assigned  to  work  specifically  with  pharma- 
cies and  other  medical  outlets  for  drugs  to 
see  that  local  and  Federal  gtUdellnes  on  the 
dispensing  of  same  are  being  followed.  This 
measure  came  as  a  result  of  several  investi- 
gations which  revealed  that  a  significant 
number  of  drug  users  were  obtaining  their 
supply  through  such  channels. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  our  program  is 
to  make  It  difficult  for  the  drug  user  to  get 
his  illicit  supply.  We  hope  that,  as  a  result 
of  our  efforts,  the  user  will  be  forced  to  seek 
out  a  formalized  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  thereby  reduce  his  need  to  com- 
mit other  crimes  to  support  his  habit. 

Members  of  the  drug  control  unit,  operat- 
ing under  our  current  procedure,  have  made 
arrests  for  burglaries,  robberies  in  progress, 
and  other  serious  crimes.  .Stolen  merchandise 
is  consistently  being  recovered  during  drug 
raids.  Many  violent  crimes  are  being  cleared 
as  a  result  of  evidence  seized  from  drug  users 
or  pushers  that  either  connects  tliem  with 
such  offenses  or  opens  up  investigative  leads 
that  eventually  result  In  the  arrest  of  other 
suspects. 

In  one  recent  drug  raid  on  a  pusher,  amons 
other  currency  In  his  possession,  an  unusual 
$5  silver  certificate  was  seized.  Subsequent 
Investigation  revealed  this  sliver  certificate 
was  part  of  property  stolen  from  a  78-year- 
old  victim  who  had  been  severely  beaten  and 
left  alone  in  his  home,  with  his  throat  cut. 
Fortunately,  one  of  our  drug  control  unit's 
Informers  reported  seeing  tv^'o  of  his  ac- 
quaintances display  a  large  amount  of  money 
and  hearing  them  brag  about  the  beating  and 
robbery  of  the  victim  In  question.  Officers 
rushed  to  the  location  and  found  the  elderly 
victim  unconscious  on  his  bedroom  fioor.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  critical  con- 
dition and  probably  would  have  died  had  our 
department  not  received  this  Information 
and  responded  in  time.  Two  suspects  were 
later  arrested  as  a  result  of  an  investigation. 
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Both  suspects  were  drug  addicts  and  had 
used  part  of  the  money  taken  from  the  vic- 
tim to  purchase  drugs  Irtim  the  pusher 
caught  in  our  raid.  He  identified  them  as 
the  persons  who  had  passed  the  silver  cer- 
tificate to  him  in  exchange  lor  drugs, 

Tlie  following  pwints  account  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  our  current  program; 

1.  .^ny  successful  effort  to  reduce  the  major 
crime  rate  in  our  city  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  drug  abuse  is  directly  re- 
lated to  a  high  percentage  of  major  crime. 
We  must  therefore  concentrate  on  the  drug 
problem  if  an  Impact  is  to  be  made  on  the 
crime  rate  itself, 

2.  Drug  control  officers  should  not  limit 
the  scope  of  their  operations  to  narcotics  en- 
forcement but  .should  te  con.-^tantly  investi- 
gating other  crimes  committed  by  drug  u.sers, 

3.  The  drug  control  unit  must  maintain 
close  liaison  with  the  detective,  p.itroi.  and 
youth  aid  divlsion.s  to  assure  a  cnnstant  ex- 
change of  pertinent  information, 

4.  By  making  a  concentrated  effort  to  re- 
duce the  availability  of  drops  we  hope  to 
force  the  drug  user  int.,  a  formalized  rehabil- 
itative program  and  thereby  reduce  the  need 
for  h'.m  to  commit  other  crlmee, 

5.  To  establish  community  .support  of  our 
effort,  we  are  brlnplnfr  topether  the  various 
elements  responsible  for  dealing  with  the 
drus:  problem  -the  police,  the  courts,  the 
rehabilitative  people,  and  those  responsible 
for  the  education  of  the  public.  We  hope  this 
■.\-llJ  help  to  reduce  the  fragmentation  of  ef- 
fort acaln?t  dr.ig  abu^^e  and  better  utilize 
everyone's  time  and  energy 

This  ba'^lcally  is  our  program  in  Wilming- 
ton We  are  trying  new  concepts  because  past 
efforts  were  not  working  effectively.  Educa- 
tion alone  is  not  the  answer  In  combating 
drug  abuse  and  related  maj.or  crime,  nor  is 
enforcement,  rehabilitation,  or  punishment; 
but  combining  these,  with  each  area  working 
to  complement  the  other  within  the  same 
framework,  we  hope  to  achieve  results. 


PRESS  FREEDOM  ONE  BASIC  FOUN- 
DATION OF  OLTR  SYSTEM 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NTW    TOKK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  of 
the  pres.'  is  one  of  the  basic  foimdatlons 
of  our  democratic  system.  Throughout 
our  history  the  press  has  frequently 
served  as  an  added  check  in  the  checks 
and  balances  system.  For  this  reason,  I 
was  disturbed  to  note  the  exclusion  of 
Newsday's  regular  White  House  corre- 
spondent from  the  pre.ss  delegation 
which  accompanied  the  President  to 
China.  I  would  hope  that  an  adequate 
explanation  of  this  matter  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  White  House.  News- 
day's  editorial  on  this  matter  follows  my 
remarks : 

Working  Ottt 

Newsday's  Martin  Schram  Is  not  reporting 
to  Long  Islanders  from   Peking   this  week. 

The  whereabouts  of  our  White  House  cor- 
respondent would  not  ordinarily  be  an  item 
worth  commenting  about.  But  CBS  over  the 
weekend  cited  reports  that  the  White  House 
had  excluded  Schram  from  covering  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  China  trip,  and  noted  that 
Newsday  had  reported  In  depth  last  fall 
about  the  financial  dealings  of  Charles  O 
'Bebe)  Rebozo.  the  President's  friend. 

When  the  list  of  reporters  scheduled  to  go 
to  China  was  announced  two  weeks  ago,  we 
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a  Jked  President  Nixon's   staff  why   Schram 

V  as  not  on  the  list,  since  he  had  met  the 

V  Tilte  House's  own  criteria  for  going  on  the 
y  lumey. 

We  were  assured  that  the  Rebozo  articles 
h  ad  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  process. 
Eut  we  received  no  adequate  explanation, 
p  irtlciilarly  In  light  of  the  fact  that  Schram 
w  as  the  only  regular  White  House  corre- 
s  KJndent  whose  newspaper  was  not  rep- 
r  isented. 

Right  now.  It  Is  no  big  thing  as  far  aa 
t  le  readers  of  Newsday  are  concerned,  since 
■w  e  are  carrying  complete  reports  on  the  trip 
t:  trough  the  several  news  services  to  which 
Vie  subscribe.  But  in  the  long  run,  when 
t!  le  White  House  determines  who  can  cover 
t;  le  news,  all  of  us — Journalists,  F*resldents 
a  Id  the  people — are  the  loeers. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


HON. 


FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
^eaker  it  is  a  shame  that  the  schools  in 
le  South  are  in  such  disarray  all  in 
le  name  of  social  progress. 
A  good  Georgian.  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Hop- 
ns.  has  expressed  the  concern  of  many 
pjirents  in  a  letter  to  me.  I  include  appro- 
iate  parts  of  that  letter  in  the  Record 
this  point,  for  her  letter  is  typical  of 
concern,  frustration,  and  yet  deter- 
nation   of   parents   to  see   that   their 
lildren  receive  a  good  education. 
Mrs.  Hopkins  wrote: 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  Never  be- 
have I  written  anyone,  abou*  anything. 
It  as  a  wife  and  mother  preparing  to  send 
r  first  child  Into  the  public  school  system, 
must  now  become  Involved.  We  were  thlnk- 
g  our  child,  who  is  going  In  first  grade  next 
i  ar.  to  a  private  school,  but  someone  has 
say:    "No.   we   are   going   to  support   the 
Ic  school  system  and   flght  this  mess". 
e  cannot  run  from  problems  anymore  nor 
bbry  oi;r  heads —  nor.  Just  discuss  our  feel- 
r  gs  to  friends  over  coffee  or  cocktails.  We 
ve  mostly  sat.  and  through  apathy,  let  our- 
VL'S  be  "do::e  In"  .''o  to  speak.  So.  in  some 
,ys   we   have   ourselves   to   blame.   But.   we 
ve   been   pushed,    pulled,    told   and   com- 
rr^anded  until  I  am  tired  of  it — Nr?  rights  and 
ose  of  my  family  are  being  taken  away  and 
ntw  I  say  "halt". 

First.  I  feel  busing  should  be  abolished. 
It  Is  accomplishing  nothing,  except  frustra- 
tlin.  emotional  upset  and  more  bitterness 
a.iji  prejudice.  No  one  seems  to  be  consider- 
ing the  children — what  it  Is  doing  to  them — 
tt  e  long  hours  on  buses  and  the  things  to 
w  Uch  they  are  being  subjected.  It  Is  doing 
mare  harm  to  our  educational  system,  than 
gc  od.  The  white  children  are  being  held  back 
b<  cause  the  blacks  are  not  up  to  their  level. 
Tiis  Is  unfair  to  both  races  It  seems  the 
J  idges"  are  rot  concerned  with  Improving 
etlucatlon  for  blacks  or  whites;  Just  Invade 
th  B  white  domain — send  the  blacks  to  the 
wl  Lite  neighborhoods  and  vice  versa.  It  Is 
ac  X)mpllshlng  nothing.  You  cannot  make 
BPhlte  biack  nor  a  black  white  and  I  can- 
nc  t  believe  this  is  desired  by  either  race. 
Sc ,  I  hope,  sincerely,  that  the  bill  before 
C<  agrees  will  pass,  and  buAlng  will  be  abol- 
Isl  led,  forever. 

Jecond,  I  feel  a  bill  should  be  passed, 
m  iking  It  mandatorj-  for  all  Judges  and  pub- 
Uci  offlcl&ls  on  every  level,  to  send  their 
ch  Idren  to  the  public  schools — Instead  of 
pli  clng    them    in   private   schools,   safe   and 
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snug — while  they  make  these  "aslnlned"  laws 
for  my  children.  If  they  say  this  is  denying 
them  their  constitutional  rights — freedom  to 
choose  where  to  send  their  children — then 
I  tell  them  they  are  denying  me  my  rights 
by  s-iying  my  children  will  be  bu.sed;  they 
cannot  go  to  the  school  by  their  home. 

Also,  if  we  want  th:s  great  country  of  ours 
to  survive,  we  must  restore  law  and  order — 
put  discipline  back.  Police  cannot  enforce 
the  law  without  someone  yelling  "Police 
Brutality".  Criminals,  murderers,  and  rapists 
all  have  rights.  They  either  go  free  because 
some  smooth  lawyer  declares  he  didn't  get  a 
fair  trial  due  to  publicity,  or  if  he  is  con- 
victed, he  IS  soon  parolled,  and  turned  loose 
again  on  society  to  repeat  his  crimes.  Schools 
cannot  disclpli:ie  children  any  longer:  It  vio- 
lates the  chllds  rights.  Some  parents  and 
new  teaching  methodic  advocate  a  child  do- 
ing his  "own  thing."  Then,  when  these  chil- 
dren must  face  real  life,  they  aren't  pre- 
pared for  It — they  cannot  adjust  to  not  be- 
ing able  to  do  exactly  what  they  want  to,  as 
before  You  and  I  both  know  our  lives  are 
governed  by  rules  and  regulations.  Discipline 
is  vital  in  order  to  help  our  futiu^  genera- 
tions face  the  problems  and  resp>orLslblll- 
tles  they  will  encounter  during  their  life — 
and  not  "cop  out." 

I  have  spoken  my  piece  I  am  going  to 
fight  for  MY  rights  and  those  of  my  family 
and  hope  you  will  continue  to  help  us — the 
middle  American. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr^  Philip  H,    Fran"  Hopkins. 
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CHINA   AND   THE   LAW 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  29.  1972 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  ioin  my  colleague.s  in  extend- 
ing a  mast  sincere  welcome  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  who  are  in 
Washington  this  week  for  their  annual 
conference.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
pay  honor  to  the  members  of  this  fine 
organization  ond  to  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing. 

The  American  Legion  has  been  a  rally- 
ing force  in  our  communities  for  over  .50 
year.^.  As  a  .service  organization,  it  has 
demonstrated  iUs  sensitivity  to  the  need.s 
of  these  local  communities  as  "cvell  as 
to  the  needs  of  all  veterans  throughout 
the  Nation.  With  its  2  7  million  mem- 
bers in  16,000  posts,  the  Legion  has  spon- 
sored many  civic  activities,  including 
baseball  teams,  volimteer  hospital 
groups,  fund  raisers  for  local  project.s 
and  patriotic  celebrations  These  are  ac- 
tivities for  which  the  American  Legion 
can  be  proud  as  they  have  offered  so 
much  to  our  towns  scattered  across  the 
Nation, 

As  a  force  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  the 
Legion  has  worked  undauntedly  for 
benefits  for  veterans.  Rehabilitation  is- 
sues, pensions,  compensation,  medical 
care  proerams.  and  educational  as.sist- 
ance  programs  head  the  list  of  priori- 
ties for  the  Legion.  I  commend  tlie  na- 
tional commander,  John  H.  Geigcr.  for 
his  superb  presentation  of  these  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the  work  of 
the  American  Legion  for  it  is  indeed  a 
fine  organization. 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  recent  "Journey  for 
Peace"  to  mainland  Cliina  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  Thanks  to  the  excellent 
press  coverage  of  the  events  of  the  Pres- 
ident's historic  trip,  many  Americans  saw 
more  and  learned  more  about  China  and 
the  Chinese  people  than  they  had  seen  o:- 
learned  during  more  than  two  decades. 
The  President's  visit  has  aroused  in  all  of 
us  a  desire  to  increase  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  a  country  that  contains 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
world. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Washington,  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most legal  scholars  has  made  a  timely 
and  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  legal  structure 
and  China's  acceptance  of  international 
law.  Charles  S.  Rhyne  is  a  distinguished 
past  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  he  Is  current  president 
of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center. 
His  leadership  in  the  movement  to  win 
acceptance  of  the  rule  of  law  as  a  means 
of  s«*Iing  international  disputes  is 
known  and  applauded  throughout  the 
world.  Few  individuals  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
Mr.  Rhyne's  address,  I  include  it  with  my 
remarks. 

China  and  the  Law:  Internally  and 
Intern  ATioNALLT 
(.\ddress  by  Charles  S.  Rhyne) 

Dramatic  changes  In  relationships  among 
the  world-wide  human  family  created  by 
President  Nixon's  precedent-shattering 
China  visit  are  many  and  Important.  The 
stage  is  set  for  sudden  movement  and  tre- 
mendous change  In  the  world  power  struc- 
ture. There  are  enormous  effects  on  every 
nation,  every  person  and  the  whole  future 
of  mankind. 

The  theme  last  year  of  your  great  Rotary 
President,  Bill  Walk,  was  "Bridging  the 
Gaps."  By  thLs  he  meant  bridging  the  gaps 
to  create  understanding  and  friendship 
among  people.  Certain  It  Is  that  "bridging 
the  gaps"  between  the  people  of  China  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  not  limited  to  the 
United  States,  Is  one  of  the  most  needed 
"great  leaps  forward"  of  our  day.  And  you 
In  Rotary,  with  your  world-wide  organiza- 
tion can  Indeed  make  a  major  contribution 
as  all  the  world's  peoples  are  helped  by  such 
increased  friendships,  such  "bridging"  of  one 
of  the  great  gaps  which  exist  today  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

You  may  well  wonder  why  I  should  stress 
the  impact  of  China  on  the  law,  when  com- 
ment to  date  has  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  the  Impact  of  the  welcoming  of  China 
Into  the  active  world  community  on  such 
concepts  as  world  balance  of  power  distribu- 
tion, American  and  Soviet  foreign  p>ollcy, 
and  impact  on  other  nations.  However,  power 
and  fXJllcy,  nationally  and  Internationally, 
must  exist  within  a  framework  of  law.  And 
China's  entry  Into  the  world  community 
of  law  will  change  both  China  and  the 
world's  law  system. 

China's  Internal  law  and  her  acceptance  of 
International  law,  provide  one  of  the  best  and 
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most    meaningful    "weather    vanes"   of   the 
future. 

We  cannot  understand  China  unless  we 
understand  the  system  under  which  China 
rules  Its  800.000,000  people.  That  system  Is  a 
law  system.  The  Chinese  legal  structure  Is 
perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  China's 
development  against  which  we  may  test  the 
probably  future  relationships  which  can  be 
developed. 

Of  all  the  disciplines,  and  areas  of  concern 
In  developing  mutual  Interests,  the  law  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important,  as  It  does,  or  will, 
lay  out  the  rules  for  new  relationships  be- 
tween China  and  Its  peoples  and  other  na- 
tions and  their  peoples.  What  those  rules  are, 
and  what  they  may  become,  Is  an  all  Impor- 
tant part  of  our  future  and  the  future  of  all 
humankind.  China's  Internal  law  will  govern 
future  business  and  other  relations  among 
her  people  and  other  peoples  and  other  na- 
tions. Her  acceptance  of  International  law 
will  govern  the  extent  to  which  China  Is 
ready  to  play  a  role  In  world  affairs.  The 
rules  she  will  follow  In  her  dealings  with 
other  peoples  and  other  nations  In  all  areas 
of  transnational  Interest  will  be  found  In 
the  law  she  accepts. 

In  the  law  rules  of  China  one  will  find  the 
rtiles  which  will  govern  and  guide — which 
encourage  or  repulse — contacts  and  relations. 
Every  nation  has  laws.  A  nation's  law  sys- 
tem distills  and  crystallizes  Its  most  signifi- 
cant attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs.  The  status 
of  everyone:  the  Individual,  the  government, 
and  other  Institutions  Is  spelled  out  In  Its 
law  or  lack  of  law.  A  people's  law  within 
their  nation  Is  In  fact  a  rather  reliable  mirror 
reflecting  the  status  of  their  civilization.  To 
put  It  another  way,  in  the  world  of  today, 
the  human  rights  and  the  Individual  liber- 
ties provided  by  a  nation's  law  for  her  people 
is  a  true  measure  of  that  nation's  civiliza- 
tion. I  believe  the  glimpse  of  Chinese  law 
which  I  give  you  today- Is  at  least  one  mean- 
ingful evaluation  of  China's  current  social, 
cultural  and  economic  status. 

While  no  one  can  be  sure  China  is  ready  to 
enter  the  modern  world  or  ready  for  great 
power  status,  a  look  at  her  domestic  law  and 
her  acceptance  of  International  law  Is  one 
test  of  such  readiness. 

Without  law  anarchy  prevails  within  or 
among  nations.  The  concept  which  brings 
stability  Into  the  affairs  of  nations  and  the 
people  is  the  rule  of  law. 

Let  me  caution  at  the  outset,  the  rule  of 
law  as  we  understand  It  Is  not  the  law 
which  exists  In  China.  They  use  law  differ- 
ently and  they  define  law  differently  than 
we  do.  But-none-the-less  their  law  Is  an  area 
which  will  govern  how  far  and  how  fast  they 
move  Into  the  affairs  of  the  human  family 
on  a  world-wide  scale. 

Today,  when  I  use  the  term  China,  I 
speak  only  of  Mainland  China,  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  I  have  visited  General 
and  Madame  Chiang  Kal-chek  on  Taiwan 
and  am  most  familiar  with  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Its  views.  I  have  many  friends 
among  the  lawyers  and  Judges  there.  They 
are  a  great  people.  I  was  there  last  In  1969 
Just  after  President  Nixon  began  to  unveil 
his  new  foreign  policies  at  Guam  limiting 
our  role  in  Asia  and  as  world  policeman.  At 
our  meeting.  General  Chiang  Kal-Chek  ex- 
pressed his  vigorous  disagreement  with  that 
policy.  But  neither  the  General  or  anyone 
else,  at  that  time,  foresaw  the  current  situ- 
ation. And  it  Is  to  that  current  situation  to 
which  I  address  my  remarks  today. 

In  the  broadest  view,  there  Is  hardly  a 
nation  or  a  person  In  the  world  who  Is  un- 
affected by  President  Nixon's  China  Initia- 
tive. Recently,  I  met  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Haile  Selassie  in  Addis  Ababa.  He  spoke  at 
great  length  about  the  effect  on  Ethiopia 
of  this  initiative  and  of  his  own  recent  visit 
to  Peking.  His  was  a  most  revealing  story  of 
China's  Interest  In  Ethiopia,  their  economic 
aid  to  Ethiopia  and  China's  Interest  In  world 
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affairs.  When  I  met  President  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia last  summer,  his  Interest  In  China 
was  a  major  subject  of  discussion.  I  am  sure 
these  heads  of  state  reflect  the  world-wide 
Interest  In  this  sxibject.  And  so  It  Is  in  na- 
tion after  nation.  Each  Is  analyzing  the  trip's 
widespread  repercussions.  Their  leaders  and 
their  people  are  wntchlng  the  President's 
Journey  with  special  Interest  and  anxious 
eyes  as  to  Its  effects  on  them. 

Recorded  history  of  the  government  of 
China  begins  with  the  Shang  or  Yin  Dynasty 
in  about  1500  B.C.  Down  through  the  cen- 
turies, the  most  notable  Dynasties  were  the 
Han,  Ming  and  Ch'lng  or  Manchu — the  last, 
which  ended  in  1912.  Each  Dynasty  developed 
Us  law  and  some  rather  complete  codes  of 
law  were  promulgated.  But  today  I  pass  over 
this  law  heritage  of  China  and  the  period  of 
unrest  sifter  the  overthrow  of  the  last,  the 
Manchu  Dynasty,  and  even  the  law  of  the 
Nationalist  Republic  which  was  created  In 
1941  and  go  directly  to  the  law  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  which  has  governed 
China  since  1949 — The  comments  herein  are 
based  on  research  of  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  for  Its  soon  to  be  re- 
published volume  covering  domestic  law  rf 
135  nations. 

The  Individual  In  China  has  tradirionBlly 
been  subordinated  to  the  family  and  otlier 
social  groups.  The  unity  which  held  Chinese 
civilization  together  for  more  than  4  mlllenia 
Is  the  family  system.  In  many  of  Its  aspect.-^ 
the  family  system  filled  roles  we  traditlon- 
,illy  assign  to  the  law  so  the  Chinese  tradi- 
tionally have  relied  less  on  the  law  than  we 
have.  The  family  system  permeated  every 
aspect  of  Chinese  society  and  economy  and 
political  life.  It  Is  the  cornerstone  of  Con- 
fucian teaching. 

When  viewed  In  the  llgt  t  of  China's  long 
history  the  centralization  of  government  and 
control  of  the  people  Is  very  little  different 
today  than  under  the  Han.  the  Tang,  the 
Ming  or  Manchu  Dynasties.  One  noted  Chlni 
.scholar.  Professor  John  K  Palrbank  has  s.iid  • 
"Dynastic  abolutlsm  has  been  replaced  by 
Party  Dictatorship." 

Under  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  a 
three  part  governmental  structure  exists 
composed  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  Gov- 
ernmental and  the  Army. 

When  they  came  Into  power  In  1949.  the 
Communists  through  a  convocation  called 
the  Chinese  Peoples  Consultative  Conference 
adopted  as  Supreme  law  a  provisional  Con- 
stitution containing  three  basic  documents- 
i\)  The  Common  Program  of  General  Prin- 
ciples, ^21  The  Organic  Law  sf  the  Central 
Peoples  Republic  to  establish  a'  central  gov- 
ernment, and  f31  The  Organlc'.J>aw  of  the 
Chinese  Peoples  Consultative  /Conference 
These  pave  a  legal  basl-  to  tl>«  communist 
military  conquest.  It  Is  Interesting  that  thev 
first  provided  this  legal  foundation  by  their 
adoption  of  this  Interim  constitution  on 
October  1.  1949.  before  they  proclaimed  *he 
Chinese  Peoples  Republic,  Prom  thit  d.ite 
until  now  there  Is  great  emphasis  on  the  law 
nnd  legality. 

The  National  Peoples  Congress  In  Septem- 
ber 1954,  adopted  a  new  Constitution  em- 
bodying an  updated  version  of  the  sub- 
stance of  these  1949  documents  This  Con- 
stitution marked  the  beginning  of  a  more 
orderly  development  of  the  law  system  which 
today  governs  China. 

While  China  has  in  recent  years  moved 
away  from  Its  Russian  ties,  her  Constitution 
is  clearly  patterned  after  Russia's  In  fact 
the  Preamble  to  the  1954  Constitution  states: 
"China  has  already  built  an  Indestructible 
friendship  with  the  great  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic" 

The  Constitution  contains  four  chapters 
of  106  articles  covering  four  parts:  (1)  Gen- 
eral Principles.  i2)  The  State  Structure.  (3i 
The  Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citi- 
zens, and  (4)  the  National  Fl.ig.  National 
Emblem  and  Capital. 
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The  General  Prliiclples  are  the  usual  pro- 
visions of  a  Socialist  st.ite  with  many  ref- 
erences to  workers  and  peasants  They  re- 
quire everyone  to  "observe  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law," 

The  State  Structure  Is  composed  of  an 
elected  National  People's  Congress  whose 
approximatelv  lOOd  members  serve  four  year 
terms  It  meet?  once  per  year  The  Congress 
exercises  all  power  including  that  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  There  Is  a  Standing 
Committee  headed  by  the  Chairman  Mao  Tse 
t\ing.  which  exercises  power  when,  the  Con- 
Erres-s  is  not  In  session.  A  Stale  Council, 
headed  by  the  Premier  Chou  En  lal  exercises 
the  administrative  functions  of  the  Nation 
"according  to  provision  of  Law." 

The  Constitution  provides  for  Local  Peo- 
ple's Congresses,  Local  Per. pie's  Councils  and 
Organs  of  Self -Government  of  National  Au- 
tonomous Areas  which  "adopt  and  Issue  de- 
cisions within  the  limits  of  the  authority 
prescribed  by  law" 

There  Is  a  Supreme  People's  Court,  some 
200  Intermediate  courts,  and  over  2000  Local 
People's  Courts  and  Special  People's  Courts, 
The  Chief  Justice.  Yang  Hslu-feng,  (they 
call  him  President  and  some  think  that  Yang 
was  purged  during  the  recent  cultural  rev- 
olution) of  each  Court  Is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  The  Supreme  People's  Court 
reviews  all  death  sentences  and  exercises 
supervlsorv  powers  over  the  other  courts 
Two  lay  Jurors,  called  asse.ssors,  sit  In  the 
local  aind  special  peoples  courts,  their  vote 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  Judge  on  both 
facts,  and  law  The.se  Jurors,  or  assessors,  also 
are  elected  for  four  vewr  terms  and  there 
are  an  estimated  250.n<-)0  of  them 

There  Ls  a  nationnl  prosecutor  who  pros- 
ecutes or  supervises  the  prosecution  of  all 
crimes,  and  the  observance  of  all  law.  He 
participates  in  civil  cases  which  are  of  In- 
terest to  the  government  and  has  an  111 
defined  and  evidently  controversal  super- 
visory role  as  to  Judges.  The  Supreme  Peo- 
ple's Procurator  Is  elected  bv  the  National 
People's  Congress  for  a  four  year  term.  There 
are  over  1200  Procurator  offices  and  probably 
two  to  ten  prosecutors  In  each  local  procu- 
rator office.  Article  78  of  the  Constitution 
guarantees  the  "Independence"  of  the  Courts 
but  The  Communist  Party  seems  to  be  very 
much  In  the  picture  on  all  decisions. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice headed  by  Miss  Shih  Liang,  who  re- 
ported often  to  the  National  People's  Con- 
press  on  the  courts  and  law.  That  Ministry 
has  beeTi  abolished  and  its  functions  evi- 
dently assigned  to  the  Supreme  People's 
Court  or  the  Procurator  organization. 

The  Police  system  Is  national  In  direction 
and  the  police  po.ssess  very  drastic  powers  to 
arrest  and  detain  those  suspected  of  com- 
mitting a  crime.  The  police  seemingly  can, 
without  court  trials,  send  "undesirables"  who 
cause  trouble  to  labor  camps  for  periods  of 
several  years,  subject  only  to  review  of  such 
cases  by  special  local  committees  set  up  for 
that  purpose. 

The  procuratorates.  courts,  and  police  are 
expected  to  cooperate  and  coordinate  their 
activities  and  to  follow  Party  leadership  In 
fighting  against  counterrevolutionary  and 
crlmi:ial  forces  sabotaging  socialist  construc- 
tion. During  the  past  few  years,  the  procu- 
ratorates have  implemented  the  mass  line 
bv  going  to  the  people,  working,  living,  and 
eating  with  them,  and  conducting  Investi- 
gations and  prosecutions  on  the  spot.  The 
Procuracy  s  major  duty  Is  to  prosecute  and 
suppress   counterrevolutionaries. 

Of  Interest  is  a  report  of  The  Chief  Pro- 
curator of  Canton  who  has  stated  that  due 
to  improved  procedures: 

"Now.  on  the  average  only  three  hours  are 
needed  to  dispose  of  a  case.  Involving  all  pro- 
cedure.s  for  affecting  arrest,  examination  of 
findings,  and  prosecution  at  the  Court." 

Mao  Tse  tung  In  1957  made  a  speech  on 
"Correct  handling  of  contradictions  among 
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thj  People"  which  Is  much  used  as  "law' 
In  deciding  cases.  The  laws  of  China  are 
heavily  weighted  with  political  Ideology  and 
dlected  against  enemies  of  socialism.  Evi- 
dently the  Chinese  adhere  to  Lenin's  deflnl- 
tl<  n  of  law:  "Law  Is  a  political  Instrumetu 
It  Is  politics."  The  Courts  are  expected  to 
educate  the  people  0:1  the  values  of  the  so- 
ciiiUst  system  lu  their  conduct  of  cases.  The 
emphasis  In  the  courts  Is  on  crimes  not  on 
cltU  disputes.  The  emphasis  In  civil  dls- 
Is  on  settlement  by  concUlatlon. 
and  Informal  discussion  rather 
n  court   trial - 

rhe  traditional  Chinese  view  Is  that  law 
an  instrument  to  protect  the  political 
1  social  order  rather  than  a  guardian  of 
vate  rights  and  interests.  That  view  pre- 
today  under  the  Communists.  There  1- 
ch  reliance  upon  moral  pers\;aslon  ar.d 
lal   sanction. 

rhe  law  emphasis  Is  upon  suppression  of 
c-.imes  rather  than  upon  resolution  of  Indl- 
<  ual  disputes. 

There  is  no  code  of  criminal  law  or  crimi- 
n.il  procedure  and  no  code  of  civil  procedure. 
;ivil  lawsuits  are  not  In  favor  In  China. 
TV  e  coi.:rts  are  u>ed  clile.1y  f.ir  criminal 
ca  «3. 
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Despite  the  Constitution's  "Independence" 
irantee,  the  courts  arc  dominated  ai.d 
.trolled  by  the  Party  as  instruments  c^f 
:nmunist  political  education.  Ideology  and 
ialism.  Education — propaganda  functions 
.e  been  carried  out  at  trials,  espfciiilly 
highly  publicized  mass  trials, 
mong  the  Fundamental  Rights  and 
ies  of  Citizens  In  the  1954  CoiiSLltutior; 
'freedom  of  religious  belief"  and  women 
Joy  equal  rights  with  men." 
e  legal  profession  of  China  has  never 
very  numerous  or  very  Important.  The 
unl.^ts  In  the  early  days  of  their  rule  In 
t  abolished  it  entirely  as  apparently  too 
ch  a  part  of  the  Nationalist  Government 
m  they  were  supplanting.  Law  offices 
e  closed  and  lawyers  prohibited  from 
ctlctng.  But  the  Communist  regime  soon 
nlzed  a  defendants  right  to  a  "dc- 
e."  .^nd  the  1954  Constitution  provides: 
accused  has  the  right  to  defense"  which 
nterpreted  as  meaning  a  lawyer  although 
to  scarcity  of  laiA-yers  it  often  means 
t  a  friend  or  member  of  the  accused's 
lly  performs  this  task, 
radually.  there  has  grown  In  China 
lefiy  after  1954  a  group  known  as  "peoples 
•ers"  who  practice  In  Lawyers'  A.-^sccla- 
s  and  work  In  Lawyers'  Advisory  Offices, 
!se  peoples  lawyers  write  agreements,  give 
oplniors  and  serve  as  defense  coun.sr! 
rrlminal  cases.  The  lawyer  is  Independent 
the  trial  and  need  not  carry  out  tihe  rt»- 
of  the  defendant. 

Is  estimated  that  there  are  some  5,000 

hese  "people's  lawyers"  chiefly  practicing 

the  major  cities.  The  major  uulversitles 

e  law  faculties  In  which  there  are  now 

r  4.000  students.  If  one  adds  law  trntned 

judges    and   other   government 

there  are  perhaps  as  manv  as  35,000 

ers    In    China   to   .sen-e    her   800  000  000 

le.  This  compares  to  350.000  members  of 

legal  pi^jfesslon  for  our  200,000.000  pec- 

The  differing  emphasis  on  law  Is  clear. 

he  Government  has  been  Issued  "RegiUa- 

for  Lawyers"  and  "Provisional  Rules  for 

Fees."   There    Is    apparently   rising 

em  because  China  does  not  apparently 

complete  criminal  or  civil  law  codes  or 

of  criminal  and  clvU  procedure.  The 

:ecutors  and   judges  are  said   not   to  be 

happy  over  the  growth  of  the  services  of 

"peoples'   lawyers."   The   onlv   apparent 

onal  organl7atlon  of  the  legal  profession 

"le   Association   of   Political   Science   and 

of  which  the  Ia.=:t  announced  President 

u  Teh  feng. 

en  the  communists  came  Into  power  In 

China  had  been  torn  apart  by  half  a 

:ury  of  war  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 

nations  in  the  world.  They  pro- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ceeded  to  unify  China  by  the  constitutional 
organization  just  described.  By  this  unifica- 
tion they  have  sought  to  create  the  founda- 
tion   for    a    modern    industry,   science,    and 

technology. 

Prom  the  best  available  sources — and 
never  forget  that  even  to-day  China  is  to  a 
major  extent  a  "closed"  soclcty^lt  appears 
that  China's  law  system  has  tjradiially  im- 
proved since  1949.  Her  use  of  mass  trials 
where  such  objectors  as  landlords  were  con- 
demned to  death  and  exterminated  before 
upward  of  2,000  persons  seem  to  be  no  long- 
er In  use.  Her  law,  her  judges  and  courts,  her 
legal  profession  and  law  faculties  are  Im- 
proving. For  example,  referen.ce  to  the  law 
history  of  China  and  the  law  of  other  na- 
tions seems  to  be  allowed  In  China  today. 

Law  Is  undoubtedly  Important  In  China 
a.';  there  Is  constant  reiteration  of  the  duty 
of  every  person  to  observe  the  law.  But  the 
law  they  refer  to  is  not  law  Interpreted  and 
administered  as  Is  our  law  even  where  the 
words  are  similar.  They  refer  to  their  law 
and  their  law's  content  and  administration 
which  are  used  as  major  tools  for  control  of 
the  Chinese  people.  All  the  beautiful  phrases 
In  the  1954  Constitution  are  interpreted  to 
give  the  Communist  Party  control  of  the 
prosecutors,  the  courts,  the  police  and  the 
"people's  lawyers,"  Freedom  under  law  as  we 
kr.o-,v  it  does  nor  exist  in  China.  The  rule  of 
law  meaning  the  rule  of  right  reason  and  the 
law  as  ruler,  and  above  the  Individual  ruler, 
is  not  the  law  system  of  China  today,  Lenin's 
definition  of  law  as  "a  pollticnl  instrument" 
IS  clearly  the  v:ew  which  prevails, 

I  believe  the  evidence  Is  still  too  sparse  for 
any  correct  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
trend  toward  law  improvement  ha.=5  reached 
the  ,=tage  v.-herel.n  there  is  meaningful  move- 
ment toward  Individual  freedom  under  law. 
I  look  forward  to  a  visit  to  China  and  hc>pe- 
fuUy  the  acquisition  of  data  upon  which  a 
more  realistic  analysis  can   be  made. 

In  my  judgment,  China's  law  system  Is  to- 
day In  about  the  status  as  Russia's  law  sys- 
tem In  1958  when  I  first  visited  Russia.  Rus- 
sia's law  system  today  Ls  a  vast  imprnvement 
over  the  1958  version.  And  Russia's  law  sys- 
tem Is  still  a  far  cry  from  providing  that  in- 
dividual freedom  under  law  which  twentieth 
centurv  humans  expect  as  their  rightful  lot 
even  where  that  freedom  does  not  exist. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  China's  accept- 
ance of  International  law  as  evidenced  bv 
her  signed  agreements  and  treaties  with 
'ther  nations.  And  while  facts  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  domestic  law  are 
difficult  to  secure,  the  full  story  of  China's 
international  agreements  and  treaties  can 
be  developed  with  good  accuracy  from  the 
records  of  the  other  nations  who  are  signa- 
tories to  such  agreements  and  treaties.  In 
nict,  two  able  legal  scholars,  Douglas  M 
J'.>hniion  and  Huned.ih  Chlu  have  prepared 
a  !:st.  or  calendar,  of  over  2000  such  agree- 
, lie, lis  and  treaties  co-.erlng  the  period  from 
October  1.  1949  when  the  People's  Republlo 
f  China  assimiert  t;overnmental  control  o( 
Mainland  China  up  to  September  30.  1967 
ITielr  Hit  as  published  by  Harvard  descrlbe-- 
•reaties  and  agreements  by  subject  matter 
nation..;  who  are  parties,  and  date  signed 
from  September  1967  to  date  it  la  estimated 
that  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  may  have 
■signed  another  1000  International  agree- 
ments. 

The  agreements  and  treaties  with  77  other 
nations  cover  over  100  subjects  such  as  aid 
(technical  and  economic),  air  service,  bank- 
ing, boundaries,  cultural  cooperation,  diplo- 
mat!- and  consular  relations,  fisheries, 
friendship  and  mutual  a-ssls^iance,  military 
subjects  such  as  aid  a;id  war  prisoner  treat- 
ment, navigation,  postal  services  and  tele- 
communications, railway  service,  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation,  trade  of  goods 
and  payment  therefor  Uhere  are  over  500  of 
these,  by  far  the  largest  number  1  and  water 
C'-.nservatlon, 
The  only  agreement  between  the  United 
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states  and  the  Peoples  Republlo  of  China 
was  signed  October  10,  1955  In  Geneva  by  the 
Pe  pies  Republic  of  China  Ambassador  'Wang 
Ping-nan  and  U,S.  Ambassador  U.  Alexis 
Johnson.  It  covered  mutual  repatriation  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of 
China. 

Analysis  also  Indicates  that  China  has  en- 
tered Into  some  70  multilateral  treaties  and 
conventions,  the  others  being  bilateral  agree- 
ments between  China  and  one  other  of  the 
76  nations. 

As  of  today  I  am  advised  that  73  nations 
or  about  one  half  of  the  world's  countries, 
nave  formally  recognized  China.  President 
N'i.xon's  visit  has  provided  China  a  new 
legitimacy  and  respectability  and  nations 
who  In  the  past  held  off  are  now  moving 
quickly  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
China. 

Recognition  brings  Into  play  the  accept- 
ance of  much  International  law  such  as  ■the 
law  of  diplomatic  immunity. 

China  has  apparently  kept  all  of  her  in- 
ternational agreement  and  paid  for  all  goods 
iiurchased  from  foreigners.  She  has  pur- 
er, ased  a  $150,000,000  steel  mill  from  West 
Gorm.iny,  chemical  plants  from  England.  Al- 
though recently  accused  of  treaty  and  agree- 
ment violations  by  Russia  and  others  Chou 
En-lai  has  constantly  announced  that  China 
iwes  no  one  and  has  paid  everyone  Includ- 
ing Russia  fnr  all  goods  received.  In  her  ex- 
ternal relations  China  has  emphasized  "reci- 
procity" as  the  key  to  trade  and  to  other 
acjreements  with  her. 

On  November  15,  1971,  China  took  Its  place 
In  the  UN  with  the  head  of  their  delegation 
Chiao  Kuan-hua  giving  a  wide-ranging  open- 
ing speech.  He  condemned  both  the  United 
.States  and  Russia  as  super-powers  using  the 
UN  for  their  aggressive  purposes  against 
'■ther  countries.  He  compared  China  with 
the  so-called  "Third  World"  of  developing 
nations.  He  said  China  Is  "determined  to  lib- 
erate Taiwan."  The  Chinese  delegation  en- 
tered quickly  Into  the  work  of  the  UN  by 
attending  committee  meetings.  Obviously, 
they  will  be  extremely  active  UN  members. 
Tlie  presence  of  China  should  strengthen  the 
UN  as  a  forum  for  arriving  at  meaningful 
world  agreements. 

China's  acceptance  of  the  UN  Charter  and 
♦he  Ip'.v  contained  therein,  China's  member- 
ship in  ILO,  UNESCO  and  other  UN  spe- 
cialized agencies  all  create  law  obligations 
which  affect  her  relations  with  all  nations. 
How  China  acts  and  reacts  as  to  these  law 
obligations  will  have  major  Impact  on  China's 
entry  into  the  peace  work  of  the  family  of 
nations.  It  Is  clear  that  many  great  prob- 
lems of  the  world  which  could  not  be  settled 
by  UN  without  China's  participation  may 
now  be  confronted. 

There  Is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  "every 
journey  begins  with  the  first  step."  A  new 
nrder  In  the  world  has  come  Into  being 
dtie  to  President  Nixon's  Initiative.  He  has 
taken  the  first  step.  Exciting  possibilities  and 
challenges  lie  ahead.  If  this  journey  Is  to 
lead  to  a  meaningful  world  peace  structure, 
I  believe  It  must  be  built  out  of  law  rules  and 
law  Institutions  and  UN  can  pull  Itself  up  by 
Its  bootstraps  by  taking  the  lead,  now  that 
China  Is  a  member. 

China's  international  law  record  Is  al- 
ready extensive  and  grov/lng  rapidly.  That 
record  provides  an  excellent  background  of 
precedents  upon  which  to  base  a  rapid  build- 
up of  United  States  relations  with  China  and 
her  people.  Certain  It  Is  that  this  record 
proves  China  has  not  been  as  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  she  has  been  from 
the  United  States.  China's  experience  with 
these  other  nations  forms  a  good  foundation 
for  an  expansion  of  her  International  rela- 
tions with  all  nations. 

We  in  the  United  States  especially  must 
learn  about  all  aspects  of  life  in  China  as 
for  22  years  we  have  been  living  largely  in 
Ignorance  of  China  due  to  mutual  isolation, 
animosity,  and  suspicion.  Due  to  this  mu- 
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tual  isolation  of  the  past  22  years,  we  as  a 
people  are  largely  unaware  of  what  has  been 
happening  In  China  and  many  of  her  main 
characteristics.  China  with  its  mystery,  com- 
plexity, and  magnitude  is  hard  to  analyze, 
hard  to  comprehend.  But  It  Is  very  Important 
to  us  In  the  United  States  that  we  try  to 
learn  about  the  strange  and  fascinating 
Chinese  nation,  its  ptist  and  present.  We  need 
to  make  a  concentrated  effort  to  understand 
the  Chinese  people,  their  aspirations,  and 
their  leaders. 

.'Absorbing  all  the  knowledge  we  can  Is  an 
essential  education  for  each  of  us  as  I  believe 
that  our  relationships  with  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple— and  the  peoples  of  all  other  nations — 
cannot  be  left  to  mere  governmental  con- 
tacts. We  each  have  a  role  to  play.  Each  of 
us  can  In  the  words  of  Bill  Walk  help  "bridge 
the  cap." 

Beyond  governmental  contracts,  there  are 
many  meaningful  relationships  which  the 
President's  historic  journey  should  open  up 
for  contacts  between  la'wyers,  judges,  doc- 
tors, engineers  and  others.  In  the  p>erlod 
ahead  we  will  learn  a  lot  about  China  and 
medicine.  Acupuncture  Is  already  widely 
discussed.  We  will  also  learn  about  China 
and  science,  China  and  engineering,  China 
and  care  for  the  aged,  children  and  working 
wives,  and  China  and  air  travel  as  she  Is 
even  now  beginning  a  new  International  air- 
line. We  will  m  fact  learn  about  China  and 
a  wide  variety  of  Interests  and  businesses  as 
China  enters  the  mainstream  of  life  In  the 
world  community.  All  these  areas  of  knowl- 
edge will  prove  tremendously  helpful  in  un- 
derstanding the  complex  life  of  China  as  we 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  Impact  on  us  of  800,- 
000,000  Chinese  and  their  aspirations. 

As  Is  true  In  relations  with  other  nations, 
there  will  be  many  more  contacts  among  In- 
dividuals of  other  nations  and  Chinese  peo- 
ple than  contacts  among  government  officials 
of  other  nations  and  Chinese  governmental 
officials  In  the  days,  months  and  years  ahead. 
There  will  probably  be  a  flooding  into  China 
of  many  business  and  other  group>s,  profes- 
sions and  tourists.  I  understand  some  30,000 
Americans  have  already  asked  for  visas. 
Those  who  get  visas  will — like  the  Presi- 
dent— see  the  Great  Wall,  the  Forbidden 
City  and  other  tourist  attractions.  But  be- 
yond mere  sightseeing  they  will  be  a  part 
of  the  gradually  growing  system  of  relation- 
ships upon  which  permanent  relations  must 
be  founded.  "Ignorance  breeds  fear"  and  as 
knowledge  grows,  meaningful  friendships 
will  grow. 

President  Nixon  has  indicated  his  hope 
of  creating  the  framework  for  creating  closer 
"on-going"  relations  with  China  at  the  Sum- 
mit meeting  for  the  United  States.  And  while 
he  is  naturally  reluctant  to  be  too  optomlstlc 
we  can  hope  and  pray  that  another  result 
of  the  Summit  will  be  a  new  framework  for 
peace,  which  really  brings  p>eace.  Above  all 
the  visit  Is  a  breaking  out  of  the  grip  of  the 
past  where  no  workable  framework  has  been 
developed.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  pence  framework  could  be  developed  and 
agreed  upon  and  released  from  the  Peking 
Summit  and  sprung  full  blown  upon  an  anx- 
ious world  In  a  flash  like  a  space  rocket  take 
off.  But  the  Summit  dialogue  may  develop 
a  framework  for  future  negotiation  of  solu- 
tions of  world  problems.  If  that  framework 
Is  to  have  world-wide  appeal,  acceptance, 
prestige  and  permanence,  it  must  be  cre- 
ated out  of  concepts  which  all  humankind 
both  universally  comprehend  and  universally 
support.  There  Is  no  concept  more  uni- 
versally comprehended  by  all  peoples  and  no 
concept  more  universally  supported  and  ac- 
cepted than  the  principles,  procedures  and 
Institutions  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Beyond  what  governments  can  do  or 
should  do.  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  major 
role  for  we  of  the  law  In  China's  advent  Into 
the  work  for  peace  of  the  world-wide  human 
family. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Before  I  close  therefore,  let  me  capsule  in 
a  few  words  the  mission  of  The  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center.  The  peace  process  Is  a 
law  process.  Our  major  role  Is  to  persuade 
nations  to  accept  more  and  more  law,  and 
more  and  more  law  Institutions  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  world's  law  systwjm  Into  a 
peace  structure  that  will  work  to  prevent 
war.  Beginning  our  effort  In  1957  under  the 
challenge  of  Winston  Churchill  to  do  more 
than  talk  about  a  "law-full"  world,  and 
using  as  a  foundation  a  report  by  the  late 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  we  are  now  working  with 
lawyers  and  judges  in  135  nations. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  basis  that  each 
nation's  legal  profession  can  best  persuade 
Its  le-^^ers  to  accept  more  law.  There  are 
world-wide  some  1.000,000  judges  and  law- 
yers. They  have  been  persuaded  to  work  in- 
dividually, or  through  their  organizations, 
to  help  expand  the  law  and  law  institutions 
of  the  world  community  into  this  world  law 
system  we  seek  which  is  strong  enough  to 
provide  a  meaningful  world  peace  structure. 
.\  structure  so  acceptable,  natloi.s  will  take 
their  differences  to  cotirthouses  rather  than 
seek  decision  by  hiunan  deaths  In  battle. 
We  are  doing  cur  work  through  a.ssembllng 
the  law  of  the  world,  and  through  research, 
conferences  and  publications  to  expand  that 
law.  We  have  created  a  world-wide  dialogue 
to  educate  the  public,  as,  v.en  as  the  legal 
profession,  on  existing  law  and  on  needed 
law  and  the  law's  relation  to  a  peaceful  world 
order  with  justice, 

I  presented  this  law  for  peace  program  to 
some  20,000  Rotarians  in  Sydney,  Australia 
last  year.  That  was  a  thrilling  and  most 
v.'orthwhile  experience,  I  shall  never  fc>rget  it 
and  the  results  are  still  coming  Iri  as  Ro- 
tarians all  over  the  world  have  joined  in  to 
help  build  a  peace  edifice  for  the  world  out 
of  law. 

There  is  an  enormous  amoiuit  of  law  In 
effect  In  the  world  and  mere  law  Is  coming 
Into  existence  almost  daily  as  Internation- 
alization of  life,  business,  ecoiiomlcs  and  so- 
ciety Increases  rapidly.  In  fact,  a  recent 
study  Indicates  that  more  International  law 
has  come  Into  existence  In  the  past  25  years 
than  came  Into  existence  In  all  prior  his- 
tory. And  on  the  domestic  level,  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Center  of  the  law  of  135  na- 
tions reveals  that  nearly  every  nation  on 
Earth  Is  updating  its  laws  to  meet  modern 
demands.  In  our  day  there  Is  a  wrrld-uide 
turn  to  the  law  of  unprecedented  propor- 
tions, nationally  and  internationally  We  are 
witnessing  the  unfolding  of  a  ferment  which 
Is  transforming  the  world,  A  historic  transi- 
tion Is  in  progrress. 

It  Is  against  this  accelerating  world-wide 
turn  to  the  law,  this  Increasing  use  of  the 
law,  this  growth  of  law,  and  above  all  an  in- 
creasing re.spect  for  lax^,  that  I  urge  we  do 
all  we  can  to  enoourage  China  to  improve  her 
internal  law  system  and  to  accept  more  and 
mere  international  law 

.As  we  search  out  the  meaning  behind  the 
TV  spectacular,  as  we  seek  to  evaluate  the 
small  glimpses  thus  provided  of  life  behind 
tl-e  br-mfcoo  curtain,  and  connect  the  un- 
known with  the  familiar,  I  urge  that  we  test 
China  constantly  on  her  acceptance  of  the 
universal  concepts  of  the  rule  of  inw. 

The  concept  of  the  rule  of  law  means 
peace  to  all  maiiklnd.  Our  task  is  to  tnnslate 
the  concept  into  reality.  Mv  report  is  that  we 
In  The  Center  are  well  underway  In  that 
task.  We  ask  you  of  th.e  Rotarv  to  join  us  In 
this  great  crusade  for  peace  throuih  an  ever 
strengthened  law  system  for  nations  and 
among  nations. 

TTie  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
world  need  a  great  common,  cause  to  which 
they  can  devote  themselves  s-'  as  t-o  lift  their 
hopes  and  their  hearts.  The  most  common 
Interest  of  humankind  is  peaceful  world 
order  with  justice.  There  Is  no  cause  greater 
than  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Let  us  put 
the  common  cause  and  the  common  Interest 
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together  and  together  move  forward  to  trans- 
late this  dream,  mankinds  most  ancient 
dream,  from  dream  nuo  reality. 

If  our  future  relationsJilps  with  China  and 
the  v.'hole  world,  are  built  on  the  rule  of  law 
and  that  rule  truly  prevails  throughout  the 
globe,  then  can  any  man,  woman  or  child 
live  or  work  or  travel  any  place  on  the  lace 
of  the  earth  In  freedom.  In  dignity  and  In 
peace. 


COLLECTIVE  OR  PERSON.'VL  RULE  IN 

THE  U.S.SR.? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    tNDlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mv.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Sijeaker.  we  in 
tlie  Congre<^.s  are  always  interested  in 
the  foreign  policy  decisions  of  our  chief 
i-ival.  tho  Soviet  Union.  Be^au.'^e  of  the 
importance  of  those  decisions,  -we  ought 
to  know  more  about  the  Soviet  policy- 
making process  and  the  peoi^le  that  run 
:t. 

For  this  rea.son.  I  lecomniend  an  arti- 
cle by  David  Cattell  ftom  the  October 
1971.  issue  of  Current  Histoi-y.  Mr.  Cat- 
tell  arsues  that: 

As  per\asive  as  the  arguments  for  con- 
tinued collective  rule  may  be,  the  evidence 
pc  In.ts  to  a  personal  power  struggle  .  .  .  and 
to  the  gradual  emergenc?  of  Brezhnev  In  first 
place. 

Mr.  Cattell  was  acting  director  of  the 
Int-ernational  Securities  Studies  project 
at  UCL.'^  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  arti- 
cle, which  follows: 

COLlirCTTVE  OR  PERSONAL  RtTLE  IN  THE 

USSR  ? 
(By  David  T.  Cattell) 

Is  the  power  struggle  for  a  successor  to 
Niklta  Khrushchev  In  the  last  act?  Is  the 
doctruie  of  collective  rule  about  to  be  filed 
away  agal.i?  li  Party  Secretary  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev emerging  as  the  new  personal  ruler  of 
Lhc  Soviet  empire?  Collective  rule  by  an  oli- 
garchy of  Soviet  leaders  has  lasted  six  years, 
much  longer  than  usual  Or  has  the  situa- 
tion changed  In  spite  of  Brezhnev  and  Is 
oligarchy  becoming  In.stltutionallzed''  Is  it 
now  accepted  that  the  complex  Soviet  society 
and  economy  cannot  be  successfully  run  ac- 
cording to  the  whims  of  one  man?  Did 
Khrushchev's  "hare-brained  schemes"  show 
the  folly  and  dangers  of  personal  rule? 

Beginning  with  Brezhnev,  the  contenders 
for  power  are  64  years  or  older.  The  only 
young  contender.  .Meksander  Shelepln.  who 
is  52.  seems  to  have  been  effectively  removed 
from  the  struggle.  What  kind  of  long  term 
:  tablllty  can  an  old  leader  provide?  As  per- 
suasive as  the  arguments  for  continued  col- 
tlve  rule  may  be.  however,  the  evidence 
poliits  to  a  personal  power  struggle  {al- 
though at  a  less  dramatic  pace  than  pre- 
'lottsiy)  and  to  the  gradual  emergence  of 
Brezhnev  In  first  place.  The  recently  pub- 
lished Khrushchev  memoirs,  genuine  or  con- 
trived by  the  KGB,,  revealed  little  that  was 
now  but  again  emphasized  how  personal  In- 
trigues dominate  the  life  of  the  Soviet 
court .' 

As  in  a  Byzantine  court,  the  scheming  nf 
the  Last  couple  of  years  In  the  Kremlin  has 
been  hidden  as  much  as  p>os6lble  from  the 
public  eyes  Dtiring  the  last  year  even  the 
second  echelon  of  the  hierarchy,  represented 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party,  is 
being  kept  out  of  the  contest.  After  the  em- 
barrassing uncertainties  during  the  Decem- 
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bir.    1969.   and   July,    1970,   plenums   of  the 

0  (ntral  Committee,  when  the  lack  of  una- 
n  mlty  In  the  PoUtbureau  became  the  subject 

01  debate,  the  more  recent  meetings  of  the 
C  mtral  Committee  have  been  curtailed  to  a 
few  hours  duration.  The  24th  Congrees.  de- 

yed  until  the  end  of  Mcrch  and  early  April. 
1.  was  also  carefully  planned  as  a  model  of 
ntrol  and  unanimity.' 
The  evidence  of  Brezhnev's  bid  for  personal 
r!  ,le  has  been  the  rise  of  his  cult  of  person- 
ality, his  predominant  power  In  the  party 
and  the  party's  growing  ascendency  over  the 
b  ireaucracv.  Brezhnev  began  by  assuming 
tl  e  title  of  General  Secretary  rather  than 
Frst  Secretary'  of  the  Party  in  1966.  He 
picked  the  Party  Secretariat  with  his  sup- 
pi  irters  and  tried  to  raise  the  Secretariat  to  a 
piisitlon  coequal  with  the  PoUtbureau.  Thu.s. 
fc  [lowing  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  he 
hi.s  tried  to  gain  control  of  the  party  as  the 
k(  y  political  Institution.  At  the  same  time. 
Biezhnev's  name  is  openly  being  pushed  to 
tl  e  forefront  In  every  way  by  his  followers. 
Tie  publication  of  his  collected  speeches  and 
articles  m  August.  1970.  was  greeted  with  a 
fanfare  in  all  the  leading  Journals  and  news- 
ptpers.  At  celebrations  such  as  the  fiftieth 
ai  nlversaries  of  the  Azerbaijan  and  Arme- 
nl  in  Republics  and  at  the  various  congresses 
a:  d  plenums  of  the  CommunLst  parties 
throughout  the  Soviet  empire,  Brezhnev's 
speeches  are  given  great  promlnance,  broad- 
cast and  published  nationwide. 

Thus,  in  the  last  two  years,  Brezhnev  has 
mmaged  to  launch  himself  publicly  as  the 
primary  leader,  not  Just  the  first  amon? 
equals  In  the  PoUtbureau.  But  despite  a  two- 
yeir  campaign,  the  evidence  would  indicate 
thit  his  bid  within  the  PoUtbureau  has  not 
e^  sicceeded;  he  still  does  not  have  abso- 
control:  and  he  has  yet  to  try  to  puree 
opponents  from  that  body  The  confu- 
n  m  anr.ouncing  a  postponement  of  the 
Congress  during  the  July,  1970.  Plenum 
of  the  Central  Committee  Just  a  few  days 
af  er  Brezhnev  had  promised  that  the  Con- 
gr  'ss  wotild  meet  in  1970,  and  the  long  delay 
ur  til  February.  1971,  in  publishing  the  goal.^ 
of  the  ninth  five  year  plan  (1971-1975)  seem 
to  Indicate  continued  disagreement  at  the 
to]>  level.  There  Is  nothing  radical  In  the 
nature  of  the  targets  or  the  organization  of 
th  ;  new  five  year  plan  to  explain  why  it  was 
announced  many  months  late. 

t  is  also  clear  that  Brezhnev  has  not  been 
ab  e  to  pack  the  party  cadres  with  his  own 
mm.  at  least  until  the  meeting  of  the  24th 
Pa-ty  Congress,  Surveying  the  shifts  of  Im- 
po  tant  party  secretaries  at  the  republic  and 
pnivincial  level  during  the  last  year.  It  ap- 
peirs  that  in  Kazakhstan,  which  has  been 
In  dispute,  Brezhnev's  position  has  been 
strfngthened  but  not  completely  secured. 
He  also  seems  to  have  lost  out  In  Leningrad, 
lot  g  a  crucial  and  vital  party  center,  Fur- 
thi  rmore.  his  position  in  the  second  largest 
re{  ublic,  the  Ukraine,  seems  in  doubt.  His 
sh:ittlng  off  of  the  Central  Committee  from 
thi '  debates  and  giving  it  only  formal  ptower 
msy  be  a  further  Indication  that  his  cen- 
tre I  is  not  yet  secure.  The  advances  he  made 
at  the  24th  Party  Congress  by  adding  his 
su]iporters  to  the  Central  Committee  and 
Po  itbureau  and  advancing  the  control  of 
th(  party  over  the  government  appartus  hsis 
sti:  1  to  show  its  effect.  A  tentative  appraisal 
su|gests  that  he  may  still  be  Just  short  of 
his  goal, 

"he  composition  and  structure  of  the  op- 
poi  Ing  factions  In  the  PoUtbureau  and  their 
su!  port  in  the  second  echelons  of  the  party 
and  government  are  not  clear.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  appear  to  be  President 
Nil  olal  Podgorny  and  Mikhail  Suslov,  It 
ha;  been  rumored  that  Premier  Aleksel  Ko- 
.sygln  would  like  to  retire  from  politics.  There 
Is  ilso  some  evidence  that  the  opposition 
mar  fluctuate,  depending  on  the  Issue,  and 
ma>-  be  able  to  prevent  Brezhnev  from  act- 
ing on  his  own  on  certain  Issues. 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  personal  rivalry  dominates  the 
power  struggle  and  will  determine  the  out- 
come, some  p>oIlcy  and  ideological  issues  also 
.seem  to  be  in  dispute.  It  is  not  always  clear 
'.vhich  faction  supports  which  position,  but 
knowing  this  relationship  is  perhaps  not  so 
important  as  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  issues  and  the  range  of  differences,  since 
positions  taken  by  leaders  during  the  power 
struggle  are  purely  tactical.  Regardless  of 
which  faction  they  head  or  support,  none  of 
the  old  men  in  the  PoUtbureau  has  shown 
any  desire  to  stray  far  from  traditional  poli- 
cies and  all.  at  least  at  the  moment,  agree  to 
resist  a  return  of  a  powerful  secret  police, 

AREAS     OF     DISAGREEMENT 

Pour  major  areas  of  disagreement  have 
come  to  the  surface-  (li  Should  the  party 
play  an  Increasing  role  in  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  economy  and  society?  As 
traditionally  conceived,  the  party  Ls  supposed 
to  Issue  overall  directives  to  all  parts  of  So- 
viet life  and  to  check  on  their  fulfilment,  but 
It  13  not  Intended  to  administer  directly 
either  the  economy  or  government.  Its  only 
direct  administrative  ta.<;k  Is  in  the  area  of 
pwUtlcal  indoctrination.  For  tactical  reasons 
of  power  and  otit  of  fear  of  the  growing  gov- 
ernment and  economic  hierarchy,  Brezhnev, 
like  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  before  him,  Is 
pushing  for  direct  party  interference  In  all 
affairs.  Obvicus'.y  Podgorny,  Kosygin  and 
others  not  predominantly  associated  with  the 
party  apparatus  are  resisting  this.  For  the 
moment.  Brezhnev  seems  fjO  hnve  mnde  slg- 
nlftcant  gains  by  upgrading  the  technical 
qualifications  of  the  party  cadres  and  expand- 
ing the  party  rules. 

(2)  Will  the  transition  to  communism 
bring  about  a  fundamental  shift  In  the  social 
structure  in  the  direction  of  an  "all  j>eopIe's 
.state"  as  advocated  by  Khrushchev?  The 
implications  of  this  Issue  could  be  radical 
Indeed  and,  In  fact,  the  intellectual  under- 
ground In  the  Soviet  Union  favors  going  as 
far  In  the  direction  of  a  real  democracy  as 
an  "all  people's  stat-e"  would  suggest.  But  as 
a  force  In  numbers  or  Influence  the  under- 
ground Is  too  weak  to  affect  the  debate,  ex- 
cept adversely,  l,e,,  those  who  oppose  any  re- 
stracturtng  of  society  point  to  the  demands 
of  the  underground  and  the  experience  in 
Czechoslovakia  In  1968  as  the  horrible  ex- 
ample. 

Within  the  party  "establishment"  the  de- 
bate is  very  much  more  restricted.  Most  of 
the  debate  is  theoretical,  but  it  does  affect 
the  practical  issues  of  expanded  mass  orga- 
nizations, limited  autonomy  for  economic 
enterprises  and  greater  stress  on  local  gov- 
ernment. On  the  theoretical  level,  against  the 
more  conservative  party  Journals,  the  party 
newspaper,  Pravda.  apparently  led  by  Pod- 
gorny In  the  PoUtbureau.  supports  the  im- 
mediate introduction  of  some  Communist- 
type  features  in  the  system.  On  the  practi- 
cal Issues,  at  least,  Brezlmev  seems  to  be  the 
arbitrator,  although  his  compromises  seem 
to  have  favored  the  conser^-atlve  side.  The 
mass  public  organs  stressed  by  Khrushchev 
are  still  given  lip  senice.  but  have  signifi- 
cantly declined  practice. 

There  has  also  been  a  conscious  effort  to 
increase  the  power  and  resources  of  local  gov- 
ernments as  purveyors  to  the  masses.  But  the 
great  economic  reform  beginning  In  1965, 
which  among  other  things  was  to  advance 
the  autonomy  of  enterprises,  has  been  sab- 
otaged by  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  economy 
is  Increasingly  run  by  decrees  from  Moscow 
Even  the  Idea  of  a  new  coastitutlon  seems 
to  have  been  shelved  Indefinitely,  despite 
the  appointment  of  a  new  constitutional 
commission  after  Khrtushchev's  ouster  in 
December.  1966 

(3(  Should  the  traditional  emphasis  on 
capital  development  and  defense  be  shifted 
in  favor  of  consumer-oriented  production ") 
This  Is  an  old  Issue,  the  current  debate  for 
which    began    in    the    power    struggle    after 
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Stalin's  death.  In  the  last  few  years,  nei- 
ther side  has  won  more  than  modest  ad- 
vances. In  spite  of  the  rhetoric  about  the 
great  consumer  advances  to  be  expected  In 
the  ninth  five  year  plan,  a  careful  study  of 
the  goals  and  cautious  pledges  indicates 
that  only  a  minor  shift  in  favor  of  the  con- 
sumer can  be  expected.  Purthermore,  If 
previous  practice  Is  any  indication,  these 
promises  will  be  sacrificed  to  meet  any  crisis, 
i4)  Closely  associated  with  increasing 
consumer  production  is  the  question  as  to 
how  the  population  can  be  mobilized  to 
strengthen  Its  active  support  of  the  system 
and  improve  labor  discipline.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  supporters  of  greater  consumer 
output  argue  that  the  primary  answer  is 
material  Incentives,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conservatives,  who  seem  to  Include  Brezhnev, 
argue  for  Indoctrination,  increased  disci- 
pline of  the  population  and  perhaps  even 
greater  repression.  The  conservative  position 
has  tended  to  dominate  over  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  With  the  strong  emphasis  on 
law  and  order,  the  police  and  legal  system 
has  been  brought  back  under  tight  central 
control  In  September,  1970,  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  (abolished  by  Khrushchev  in  1956i 
was    restored. 

The  legal  and  extra-legal  campaign  against 
deviant  Intellectuals  and  artists  continues  to 
mount.  While  the  sterility  of  Soviet  writ- 
ing and  literary  criticism  Is  deplored  (Prar- 
da.  June  15.  1971),  ideological  control  Is 
tightened.  All  liberals  have  been  removed 
as  editors,  and  only  a  few  moderates  keep 
the  literary  scene  from  being  complete- 
ly dominated  by  the  rigidly  orthodox.  Even 
after  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn's  removal  from 
the  writers'  union,  he  has  continued  to  be 
the  focus  of  bitter  attack,  although  he  Is 
rarely  mentioned  by  name.  The  press  did, 
however,  confine  Itself  to  short  denuncia- 
tions In  December,  1970,  when  Solzhenltsyn 
received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  {Pravda,  De- 
cember 17),  The  writers'  congress  in  June- 
July,  1971.  was  without  debate  and  was 
dominated  by  the  Ideologues  condemning 
the  deviants  and  praising  guidance  by  the 
party.  In  a  new  campaign,  the  regime  has 
e.xtended  Its  criticism  to  scientific  institutes 
for  their  Ideological  laxness.  and  the  party 
has  been  ordered  to  tighten  Its  surveil- 
lance of  their  activities. 

Next  to  ideological  laxness.  the  regime 
seems  to  regard  alcoholism  as  a  major  cause 
(if  poor  labor  discipline  and  hooliganism. 
The  press  is  full  of  editorials  on  the  subject 
and  suggestions  on  ways  to  curb  it.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  regime  has  moved  cau- 
tiously, reducing  slightly  the  availability  of 
vodka  and  Increasing  the  social  and  legal 
pressure  against  alcoholics. 

Other  facets  of  the  crusade  for  better  la- 
bor discipline  Include  condemnation  of  the 
chicanery  and  Illegal  methods  used  by  many 
parents  and  students  to  get  students  Into 
Institutes  of  higher  learning.  In  contrast. 
the  propaganda  stresses,  the  true  Soviet  man 
loves  all  kinds  of  work,  Including  technical 
and  manual  labor.  Looking  to  the  future, 
the  campaign  deplores  the  decline  of  the 
Soviet  birthrate  and  presses  for  an  Increase 
In  the  size  of  urban  families.  This  Issue  Is 
likely  to  become  Increasingly  Important.  Fi- 
nally, as  part  of  the  program  of  developing 
discipline  and  In  order  to  please  the  military, 
the  regime  has  placed  new  emphasis  on 
military  training  as  part  of  the  curriculum 
at  all  levels  of  schooling. 

For  all  the  disagreement  and  serlotisness 
of  the  Issues,  the  solutions  proposed  by  fac- 
tions in  the  Kremlin  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  tinkering  with  the  organizational  struc- 
ture. The  Kremlin  has  avoided  real  reforms, 
such  as  a  flexible  pricing  system  to  make  the 
incentive  system  work  or  increased  rents  for 
housing  to  provide  the  Income  necessary  for 
improving  domestic  services  and  better  qual- 
ity housing.  At  the  beginning  of  1965  the 
economic  reforms  seemed  to  Indicate  a  small 
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step  toward  fundamental  reform,  but  they 
have  been  effectively  sabotaged.  No  serious 
efforts  have  been  made  since. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  changes  which 
h.ive  been  made  by  the  collective  leadership 
have  often  been  minor  and  vacillating.  The 
need  to  compromise  does  not  make  for  clear, 
decisive  policies.  This  is  perhaps  the  major 
argument  being  used  for  a  return  to  personal 
rule.  The  Communist  leadership  has  a  deep 
fear  of  indecislveness.  Certainly  a  resolution 
of  the  power  struggle  could  resolve  the  di- 
vision of  resources  among  consumer  goods, 
capital  development  and  defense.  However, 
an  analysis  of  some  of  the  wavering  and  un- 
settled policies  suggests  causes  other  than  a 
divided  leadership.  Take,  for  example,  the 
policy  of  curtailing  dissent  with  refraining 
frcm  using  all  the  police  powers  of  the  state. 
While  many  opposition  Intellectuals  have 
been  condemned  to  work  camps  and  Insane 
asylums,  other  well  known  dissenters  like 
Solzhenltsyn,  the  musician  Mstislov  Rostrop- 
ovich.  the  biologist  Zhores  A,  Medvedev  and 
thj  physicist  and  academician  Andrei  Sa- 
kharov  have  thus  far  escaped.'  The  under- 
ground press  {samizdat)  also  continues  to 
fl.:iurish  and  regularly  publishes  a  newsletter 
\The  Chronicle).  There  is  also  the  amblv- 
ilent  treatment  of  Jews:  persecuting  and  dis- 
criminating against  them  for  their  alleged 
support  of  international  Zionism,  and  yet 
b.icking  down  in  response  to  international 
pressure  by  commuting  the  death  sentences 
rjf  Jewish  hijackers  and  allowing  more  and 
more  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  dilemma  presented  by  these  policies 
seems  not  to  arise  from  the  power  struggle 
aloiie.  In  each  case,  the  basis  for  not  using 
maximum  force  .seems  to  come  from  fear  that 
the  mobilization  of  such  authority  could  only 
be  effected  by  expanding  the  role  of  the 
secret  police  and  might  give  rise  to  a  new 
reign  of  terror.  From  the  undergrotind  there 
is  already  evidence  that  the  K,G,B.  has  been 
e.\'pandli;g  its  files. 

The  campaign  for  greater  labor  discipline 
without  drastically  Increasing  the  penalties 
for  violating  discipline  also  illustrates  the 
timidity  of  the  regime.  In  this  case,  there 
is  not  only  the  danger  of  encouraging  the 
secret  police,  but  the  fear  of  a  mass  reaction. 
The  lesson  of  the  widespread  riots  of  the 
Polish  workers  in  December,  1970,  against 
unpopular  restrictions  and  price  Increases 
has  undoubtedly  been  taken  to  hesut. 

Hesitation  In  solving  the  needs  for  educa- 
tional reform  and  the  pusillanimous  attitude 
toward  allowing  industrial  managers  and 
scientists  more  autonomy  point  up  still  an- 
other dilemma.  It  Is  widely  recognized  that 
managers  need  to  make  more  decisions  as 
production  becomes  more  complex  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  needs  a  broader,  more  cre- 
ative educational  system  In  place  of  the  rote, 
narrowly  technical  training  of  today.  But 
logic  seems  to  give  way  to  fear — based  on 
experience  In  East  Europe — that  any  relaxa- 
tion of  strict  controls  and  any  encourage- 
ment of  Individual  creativity  may  get  out 
of  control  and  be  dangerous. 

Finally,  there  is  one  set  of  vacillating  poli- 
cies which  cannot  easily  be  explained  by  the 
fears  of  the  leadership  or  their  differences. 
In  the  past  five  years,  two  organizational 
changes  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  party  have 
been  suggested.  First,  It  was  proposed  (and 
seemingly  accepted)  several  years  ago  that 
the  system  of  political  agitators  directed  by 
the  party  be  turned  Into  a  system  of  politin- 
formators.  Traditionally,  agitators  were  re- 
crttlted  as  much  as  possible  from  the  masses 
and  through  seminars  and  handbooks  were 
trained  to  inform,  mobilize  and  report  on  a 
small  group  of  fellow  workers.  But  with  the 
higher  level  of  education  of  the  masses  It  was 
felt  that  they  needed  political  Informants 
with  more  comprehensive  training.  The  new 
nolitinformators,  as  a  result,  are  more  care- 
fully trained  and  generally  specialize  In  one 
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area  of  politics.  They  work  together  In  teams 
with  a  much  larger  group  of  citizens. 

The  second  reform,  of  more  recent  origin, 
proposed  that  the  bureau  elected  by  the 
members  to  head  the  primary  organization  of 
the  party  be  enlarged  from  9-15  members  to 
as  many  as  50,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
primary  organization.  Both  reforms  were  ap- 
parently being  implemented,  but  in  the  last 
two  years  there  have  been  growing  signs  of 
disagreement  and  even  of  retreat.  If  Brezh- 
nev Is  in  complete  control  of  the  party  ap- 
paratus, why  this  uncertainty?  Is  It  because 
of  Brezhnev's  own  indecision,  the  resistance 
of  the  lower  echelons  of  the  party,  or  op- 
position by  Brezhnev's  rivals,  who  still  are 
able  to  exercise  some  Influence  In  the  party? 

Vacillation  Is  usually  a  symptom  of  weak- 
ness, but  la  the  short  rtin  the  Indecislveness 
and  the  hesitancy  to  change  characteristic  of 
current  Soviet  Internal  policies  may  not  be 
signs  of  weakness.  The  cautiousness  of  the 
Kremlin  leadership  must  be  analyzed  against 
the  background  of  the  continued  growth  of 
the  Soviet  economy.  Except  for  an  occasional 
bad  crop  year  as  In  1969,  overaUproductlon 
has  grown  at  a  respectable.  If  ndlSa  spectacu- 
lar rate;  real  wages  and  living  standards 
have  continued  their  slow  advance;  and  the 
defense  of  the  country  has  not  been  sacri- 
ficed. There  are  no  signs  of  real  mass  dis- 
content and  the  last  two  good  years  of  har- 
vest should  help  ease  food  supplies  again. 
The  Intellectual  dissidents  are  only  an 
annoyance. 

Thus  wariness  about  change  during  a 
stable,  prosperotis  period  Is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  system  cannot  respond  to  a 
real  threat.  In  fact,  a  serious  threat  from  any 
quarter  might  resolve  most  of  the  differences, 
doubts  and  even  the  competition  for  per- 
sonal leadership  In  the  Kremlin.  As  long  as 
the  system  of  central  authority  is  still  Intact 
the  road  to  quick  mobilization  Is  available  to 
meet  a  crisis.  But  In  the  long  run,  resistance 
to  change  and  uncertainty  could  bring  weak- 
ness. And  short  of  a  crisis,  reforms  are  not 
likely  under  the  present  leaders.  Individually 
or  collectively,  and  will  have  to  wait  for  a 
new  generation  of  leaders. 

FOOTNOTES 

Klirushchev  Remembers  wa.>  published  in 
the  West,  and  a  dispute  immediately  arofee 
as  to  Us  authenticity.  Khrushchev  issued  a 
statement  denying  he  had  sent  any  memoirs 
abroad  for  publication  (Pravda  and  iLiestia, 
November  17.  1970),  Most  authorities  feel 
that  the  memoirs  are  at  lettst  partially  au- 
thentic but  have  probably  been  cut  aiid 
tampered  with  by  the  K.G.B, 

-See  also  the  article  by  Adam  Ulam  m 
this  issue. 

■  On  November  4,  1970.  Siikharov  and  two 
other  physicists  imnounced  the  formation 
of  a  Human  Rights  Committee, 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.?  in  the 
Record  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  my 
statement  before  the  House  Judiciar>' 
Committee  on  antibusing  legislation,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  TEAGt^E  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Committee: 

For  the  record,  let  me  say  that  my  name  is 
Oltn  E,  Teague.  and  I  represents  the  Sixth 
District  of  Texas  In  the  Congress  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  representing  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  for  the  past  twenty-six  years. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  Committee,  for  per- 
mitting me  to  appear  here  today  to  share 
with  you  some  uf  the  thoughts  I  have,  and 
some  of  the  thoughts  my  constituents  have. 
about  compulsory  massive  busing  of  school 
chUdren. 

It  has  been  my  observatioi:i  over  the  years. 
Mr,  Chairman,  that  some  of  the  most  terrible 
injustices  and  some  of  the  most  revolting  in- 
humanities In  our  history  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  simple  men  of  good  will  who  held 
blindly  and  rigidly  to  a  dogmatic  and  theo- 
retic principle  while  ignoring  the  practical 
damage  their  rleidlty  was  causing  m  terms  of 
human  values  The  wars  of  religion,  stretch- 
ing over  many  centuries  of  human  misery, 
provide  innumerable  examples  of  this  blind 
inhumaiilty  of  man  to  man. 

During  the  last  century.  In  the  late  1840's, 
when  the  potato  famine  struck  Ireland,  the 
British  Government  refused  to  permit  food  to 
be  sent  across  the  Irish  Chamiel  because  this 
wuuld  violate  the  economic  principle  of  lais- 
it's  /aire.  As  a  re,su;t,  while  the  economists 
talked  philosophy,  between  three  and  four 
million  Irishmen  starved  to  death. 

I  think  the  same  can  be  said  about  the  de- 
termination of  some  persons  to  force  massive 
scIiixjI  busing  down  the  throats  of  America, 
whether  om-  citizens  want  It  or  not. 

The  whole  Idea  of  massive  busing  was 
conceived  in  a  wave  of  idealism  by  a  cadre 
of  nice-thlnkliig  liberals  who  didn't  know 
what  in  the  devil  they  were  talking  about. 
The  entire  concept  came  into  being  when  cer- 
tain reports  on  school  conditions  seemed  to 
indicate  that  black  youngsters  performed,  or 
"achieved",  more  satisfactorily  when  they 
went  to  school  with  white  youngsters  than 
they  did  when  they  went  t-o  all-black  schools. 
The  nice-thinking  liberals,  therefore,  got  the 
bright  Idea  of  tran.sportlng  youngsters  all  the 
way  across  town — or  all  the  way  across  the 
county — or.  as  Is  true  in  my  district,  all  the 
way  cross  several  counties — to  achieve  racial 
balance  There  is  no  Indication  that  the  mas- 
sive btising  IS  having  the  slightest  effect  on 
grades  of  the  achievements  of  the  youngsters, 
black  or  white.  If  anything,  for  reasons  we 
shall  discuss  later,  the  bused  children,  de- 
prived of  their  security,  do  worse  than  they 
did  before. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  program  was 
decided  upon  hastily,  without  a  proper 
analysis  of  the  factual  data  It  seems  that 
no  one  in  authority  realized  that,  by  and 
large,  the  black  youngsters  who — In  many 
parts  Oi  America,  In  the  North  and  in  the 
Soutii — attended  Integrrated  schools,  came 
from  middle  class  ar.d  upper  class  negro  fam- 
ine?, professional  and  business  type  families, 
where  literacy  and  concent  for  scholastic 
achievement  are  a  way  of  life  and  have  been 
for  several  generations  People  like  this,  no 
matter  what  their  color,  almijst  invariably 
do  better  In  school  than  dn  those  who  come 
from  broken  homes  and  low  income  families. 
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■}<  here  literacy.  If  It  exists  at  aU,  la  not  broad 
ir  deep  or  even  co:isidered  much  of  a  virtue. 
In  my  opinion,  the  decision  to  provide 
•mpi.'.lsory  massive  busing  was  made  with- 
1.;:  ;;■■>■  proper  scholarly  evaluation  of  the 
copulation  "mix"  upon  which  the  various 
riglna;  reports  were  based. 

The  propor.ents  of  massive  busl.ig  say  that 
racial  segT-^gatlou  is  psychologically  destruc- 
ve.  I  agr'?e.  Ghettos  are  dre.idfv.l  places  a:.cl 
ways  have  been  over  the  centuries,  no  mat- 
T  what  race  or  what  rellglo:;  or  what  na- 
onallty  was  forced  "o  crouch  and  crawl — 
by  law  or  by  economic  clrcumsta:;ce,~^ — wlth- 
fhe  confines  of  a  ruined  slum. 
But  I  also  say  that  enforced,  artlnclal  inte- 
£*a:nu  I3  alio  psychologically  destructive. 
Vfhat  kind  of  a  piychoiogical  effect  do  you 
u.k  It  has  on  black  youngsters  to  send 
tfcem  chasing  across  several  counties  after 
■■^hite  children  ju.->t  so  they  can  go  to  school 
\4lth  them?  The  whi-.le  prupotal  I3  scandal- 
s.  Ii,  remXorcei  the  poisonous  myth  that 
•^hite  children  are  inherently  better  and 
iiarttT  than  black  children  and  that  black 
iildren  are  automatically  improved  simply 
,•  b'Hng  give.i  the  privilege  of  being  with 
'teir  wlilte  contemporaries' 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say 
IS,  but  tiiat  is  one  of  the  m.jst  viciously 
n.^t  proposals  I  have  ever  h-a;d,  and  I  say 
has  absolutely  no  place  in  the  compara- 
:Ke  racial  ep.lightment  of  tvv-entlcth  century 
Apierica.  The  Congress.  1.;  all  good  con- 
lence.  for  its  own  good  inai;e  and  for  the 
)od  o;  the  nation,  muot  reject  such  blatant 
.d  da:.yeroas  raciam.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
]ioils;i:j  ci  massive  schCK>l  busing  were  con- 
ioua  racists.  Far  from  it.  But  I  do  say  the 
iigiaai  they  have  embraced  has  been,  un- 
■n.ciously.  I  am  sure,  wickidly  racist. 
As  nsual,  nice  thinking  but  hazy-thinking 
p^ple  have  picked  up  the  wrong  end  of  thu 
k  Thev  are  looKing  at  the  edticaiional 
problem  from  entirely  the  WTong  vantage 
pfint.  They  are  so  entranced  with  the  pres- 
et of  achieving  even  a  phony  kind  of  inte- 
giatlon  that  they  lost  sight  of  the  principal 
and  only  objective  we  have  In  this  caoe.  that 
ol  improving  the  level  of  education  for  all 
school  children — of  making  the  standards  of 
ec  ucatton  uniform  so  that  no  one  will  get 
a  tetter  education  solely  becaus-,-  he  is  whltf 
and  no  one  will  get  an  inferior  education 
faqltflv  iifcau-e  he  is  black. 

//  half  the  money  that  is  being  Sijent  today 
r  co^npiilsur./  busing  u-ere  spent  for  im- 
pioiing  the  quality  and  t'ie  standards  of 
ec  Hca:ioii  in  inferior  schools,  the  problem 
cc  'dd  be  solved  efflcui::!:/  and  ha^pilij,  uith- 
01. t  pain  and  without  resuta-tce  and  re- 
mment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  com- 
p'. ;!3ory  bu-ilnc  program  was  a  theoretic 
d)  earn  and  It  has  been  translated  into  a  prac- 
al  nightmare.  The  best  thing  we  can  do 
ijt  the  children  and  for  ourselves  is  to  ad- 
mit that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  made  a  ter- 
e  mistake  and  abandon  the  wliole  idea 
more  practical  and  positive  ways  of  Im- 
vlng  the  standards  of  education  every- 
re  In  the  nation. 
The  compulsory  busing  problem  is  not 
atfilevlng  anything  significant  In  the  way  of 
ticational  progress.  But  whom  is  it  hurt- 
injR'  It  Is  hurting  the  youngsters,  black  and 
w  lite  and  yellow  and  brown,  whom  It  was 
d«  signed  to  help. 

In  the  Sixth  District  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.—and  I  am  certain  my  district  Is  not 
que  In  the  nation — many  youngsters  who 
s  ed  to  go  to  school  In  their  own  nelghbor- 
h(  od  are  now  being  transported  an  hour  or 
mare  in  each  direction,  solely  to  get  an  ac- 
ceptable racial  mix  in  the  schools.  That's 
unnecoasary,  useless  hours  out  of  their 
Hies,  every  school  day  of  the  year!  This  Is 
t;  ne  that  could  be  spent  studying,  or  reading 
cr  researching,  or  even  playing  healthy 
gs  mes.  Instead  It  must  be  spent  on  a  dreary 
btjs  ride,  where  the  big  thrill  of  the  Journey 
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is  waving  to  the  busload  of  youngsters  being 
transported  all  the  way  back  in  the  opposite 

direction. 

Quite  honestly.  I  don't  know  anyone 
actually  involved  m  the  buMng  program,  who 
approves  of  it.  Most  of  those  Involved,  detest 
it.  The  only  ones  who  approve  seem  to  be 
the  theoretic  planners  who  don't  ride  the 
buses  themselves  and  whose  children  don't 
ride  them.  And,  of  course,  I  am  talking  about 
all  races,  not  Just  the  white  race.  The  Negro, 
If  he  Is  Involved  personally  in  the  program, 
hates  it  aj  much  as  does  the  Caucasian.  We 
have  had  a  very  Interesting  demonstration 
In  Washington,  D.C..  durlntj  the  last  month 
of  black  people  who  were  furious  at  what  the 
busing  program  was  doing  to  their  children 
and  to  their  family  life. 

In  San  Francisco,  an  attempt  to  bus 
Chinese  children  away  from  their  own  fine 
pnbllc  school  and  scatter  them  around  the 
city  turned  out  to  be  an  embarras.sing  fiasco. 
The  Chinese  children  Just  refused  to  go; 
the  parents  went  on  strike.  The  authorities 
barely  saved  face  with  an  embarrassing  com- 
promise. Like  all  others,  the  Chinese  citizens 
and  their  children  saw  what  compulsory  bus- 
ing '.vas  going  to  do  to  their  home  life  and 
their  family  solidarity,  and  they  would  have 
noth:u:r  to  do  with  u 

I  am  a  passionate  believer  In  the  Integrity 
of  the  home — -in  the  impyortance  of  the  home 
i:t  shaping  the  character  of  the  child  and 
the  adult  that  Is  to  be.  I  am  also  a  pa.ss!onate 
believer  in  the  importance  of  roots.  Human.- 
need  roots  Just  as  much  as  trees  need  them 
Roots  Involve  not  only  one's  family  but  one'.- 
neighborhood  and  one's  local  school.  Most 
Americans  grow  up  in  the  certain  and  sure 
kno'.vledge  that  their  close.st  friends  are  those 
with  whom  they  grew  up.  those  with  whom 
they  went  to  school.  These  are  the  people 
they  can  call  upon  In  an  emergency.  'The 
people  they  turn  to  Instinctively  in  times  of 
sorrow.  In  times  of  Joy. 

In  the  smai'er  communities  of  America 
the  local  public  high  school  Is  usually  the 
stcial  center  of  the  area.  It  Is  the  center  for 
the  youngsters,  and  it  Is  the  center  for  the 
adults,  who.  as  parents,  go  through  life  with 
an  abiding  loyalty  to  their  local  high  school. 
In  most  cases,  loyalty  to  the  old  high  school 
supersedes  loyalty  to  their  college.  I  know  all 
of  this  sounds  corny  and  provincial  to  the 
high-brow  element  in  our  midst,  but  that 
Is  the  '.vay  the  minds  and  the  desires  of 
.^mall-town  and  rural  America  run.  and  this 
is  the  way  of  life  that  has  turned  out  gen- 
erations of  splendid.  God-fearing.  God-loving 
citizens  who  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
nati::n  in  good  times  and  In  bad,  in  war  and 
in  pence. 

If  a  qiie.---'oni,aire  w^re  circulated  among 
the  population  today  asking  for  the  principal 
cause  of  the  unsat'sfactory  conduct  on  the 
part  of  certain  seempnt.?  of  our  youth  today. 
I  believe  one  of  the  answers  that  would  re- 
ceive the  most  support  would  be  rootlessne'''. 
Family  life — neighborhood  life — has  broken 
down  in  many  areas  of  tha  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  large  urban  areas  In  the  north, 
and  our  young  people  have  lost  their  roots 
and  their  interest  in  roots.  They,  and  the 
naticn.  are  much  the  worse  for  this  loss.  But. 
Mr  Chairman,  why  Jn  the  name  of  all  that  is 
holy  are  we  t;olng  out  of  our  way  to  encour- 
age this  disastrous  rootlessness  through 
thoughtless  theoretic  legislation? 

Let  me  quote  R;abbl  Jacob  J.  Hecht.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Furtherance  of  Jewish  Education. 
The  rabbi,  who  knows  more  than  a  little 
about  the  grim  horrors  of  ghetto  life,  is  .still 
unalterably  opposed  t(:  c  .mpulsory  ma.ssive 
busing.  "Busing  a  child  daily  many  miles  to 
school  could  liardly  be  conducive  to  provid- 
ing him  with  a  favorable  educational  en- 
vircnmert."  the  rabbi  says.  "Busing  In  real- 
ity creates  new  tensions  and  anxiety  at  a 
time  when  he  Is  already  beset  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  problems  coincident  with  growing 
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up  and  adolescence.  Busing  removes  froiu 
a  child  one  cf  his  most  powerful  sources  of 
^tcurity — his  neighborhood.  It  places  him 
smack  into  an  alien  atmosphere  he  could 
only  react  to  with  anxiety."  I  couldn't  agree 
Alih  the  rabbi  more. 

;.ir.  Chairman,  we  are  today  crucifying  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  youngsters  on  a 
cross  of  blind  ideological  dogmatism.  We 
ure  sacriflcing  the  youth  of  our  young  by 
making  them  conform  to  an  unworkable 
pnilosophical  theory.  We  are  destroying  the 
best  years  of  our  children  by  herding  them 
up  a  pedagogical  blind  alley  in  the  name  of 
an  untenable  sociological  doctrine. 

We  must  stop  this  cruel  and  senseless 
course  of  action.  We  must  stop  damaging  our 
yi/ungsters  to  satisfy  the  blind  prejudices  of 
their  elders.  Only  we  can  do  it,  and  we  must 
have  the  c-.-tirage  aud  the  morality  to  admit 
tiie  mistakes  of  the  past  and  act  legislatively 
tu  rectify  them.  We  must  prevent  compul- 
sory massive  busing  from  becoming  a  per- 
manent part  of  our  way  of  life. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


STATE  SENATOR  GEORGIA  M.  DAVIS 
OP  EZENTUCKY  URGES  CON- 
TINUED FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
PARK-DUVALLE  HEALTH  CENTER 
AMBULANCE  SERVICE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTOCKY 

:  N   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

All-.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter 
of  urgent  concern,  affecting  the  health 
iind  'vvelfare  of  a  great  many  of  my  con- 
.^titutcnts,  is  the  impending  cutoff  of 
luiids  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
c.ition.  and  Welfare  for  the  ambulance 
service  operated  by  the  Park-DuValle 
Neighborhood  Health  Center. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  has 
been  recognized  by  an  able  State  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  with  whom  I  former- 
ly had  the  honor  of  serving,  Mrs.  Georgia 
Montgomery  Davis. 

I  insert  the  following  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Davis  iia  the  Kentucky 
State  Senate  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

.\  concurrent  resolution  affirming  support 
f  r  ambulance  service  provided  by  the  Park 
Du\alle  Health  Center  and  requesting  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  continue  the  grant 
of  funds  to  support  this  worthwhile  program. 

Whereas,  Park  Duvalle  Health  Center 
.Xnibulance  Service  will  be  discontinued 
.Tune  30,  1972  because  of  a  lapse  of  fvmds, 
and 

Whereas,  this  program  has  provided  In- 
valuable service  to  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity, and 

Whereas,  the  operation  of  this  ambulance 
service  has  relieved  the  police  department 
of  tills  duty  so  that  they  may  devote  more 
time  to  the  provision  of  law  enforcement 
.services  for  the  people  of  the  community. 

Nov,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentticky,  the  House  of  R^present- 
ative«!  concvirrlng  therein: 

1  That  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare be  and  Is  hereby  requested  to  continue 
the  grant  of  funds  to  the  Park  Duvalle  Health 
Center  for  the  ambulance  service  for  Its 
community. 

2  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  State.s 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
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fare,  to  the  two  Senators  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  repre- 
senting Kentucky  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  make  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  final  insertion  of  tes- 
timony which  I  received  during  the  four 
hearings  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  on  community  devel- 
opment needs.  This  series  of  statements, 
including  witness'  comments,  from  the 
hearings,  began  September  22,  197L 

It  has  been  my  intention,  in  sharing 
this  material  with  my  colleagues,  to  stir 
interest,  where  none  may  have  existed, 
in  the  plight  of  nonmetropolitan  areas 
and  to  provide  those  who  have  active 
interests  in  tliis  area  new  data  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  these  regions. 

The  list  of  needs  which  the  witnesses 
at  the  hearings  enumerated  were  very 
similar  to  those  which  their  counterparts 
in  the  Nation's  metropolitan  areas  have 
made  banner  headline  concerns  for  news- 
papers and  special  documentary  material 
for  radio  and  television  stations.  These 
smalltown  and  city  mayors,  the  county 
judges,  and  the  people  in  general  of  the 
nonmetropolitan  areas  ask  only  for  the 
snine  opportunities  to  have:  better  high- 
ways, a  wider  variety  of  educational  op- 
portunities, more  financing  avenues  for 
new  businesses  and  homes,  improved 
health  care  services,  facilities  for  hous- 
ing their  public  agencies  and  for  ase  in 
recreational  endeavors,  more  job  oppor- 
tunities, and  assistance  in  solving  their 
waste  disposal  problems. 

The  persons  who  provided  the  testi- 
mony, which  I  would  make  a  part  of  to- 
day's Congressional  Record  represent  a 
variety  of  areas.  Mayor  Lona  Ackerman's 
town  of  Mountain  View,  Ark.,  is  one  of 
the  developing  tourist  center  areas.  John 
Purtle,  of  Batesville,  speaks  as  attorney 
for  towns  ranging  in  character  from 
growth  center  to  village.  Bill  Murdock  is 
mayor  of  the  town  of  Moorefield,  and  his 
list  of  needs  typify  the  problems  of  mu- 
nicipaUties  located  in  close  proximity  to 
a  rapidly  growing  city. 

The  testimony  follows : 

Testimony  by  ^Iayoh  Lona  Ackerman  op 
Mountain   View,   Ark. 

The  people  of  Stone  County  wish  to  com- 
mend you  on  your  very  dedicated  efforts  to 
revitalize  the  economic  climate  of  the  rural 
areas  of  Arkansas.  We  feel  that  your  efforts 
win  not  only  benefit  the  people  of  the  rural 
areas,  but  It  will  also  have  a  definite  Impact 
upon  conditions  throughout  this  nation. 

Stone  County  Is  fortunate  in  that  we  have 
two  federally  funded  projects  now  underway 
that  ■will  undoubteedly  make  our  area  one 
of  the  totirlst  centers  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  two  projects  being. 
The  Blanchard  Springs  Cavema,  which  Is 
scheduled  to  open  In  July,  1973,  and  The 
Arkansas  Folk  Cultural  Center,  which  Is  also 
scheduled  to  open  In  early   1973.  However, 
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In  order  for  Stone  County  to  realize  Its  full 
potential,  there  are  certain  problems  that 
must  be  met  and  must  be  handled  properly 
In  order  for  the  local  people  to  benefit  them- 
selves and  their  families  from  these  two  large 
developments.  These  problems  are  listed 
below: 

1.  Highways.  These  two  large  federal  proj- 
ects win  Increase  the  traffic  Into  our  area  at 
an  almost  unbelievable  amount.  In  order  to 
safely  and  adequately  transp>ort  people  into 
our  county  and  throughout  our  county,  we 
must  have  systems  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment In  highway  and  street  construction  At 
the  present  time,  we  have  a  3  mill  road  tax. 
which  Is  not  sufficient  for  maintenance  of 
present  roads  and  replacement  of  equipment 
with  the  present  trafflic  load.  There  is  no  way 
that  It  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  take 
care  of  the  traffic  load  in  the  future  under 
the  present  financial  oondltlons.  We  need 
federal  funds  set  aside  for  highway  construc- 
tion Into  and  throughout  this  county. 

2.  Educational  facilities  and  finance.  With 
people  moving  back  Into  the  area  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  there  Is  being  a  burden  placed 
up>on  the  already  inferior  educational  facili- 
ties throughout  our  cotmty.  If  our  young  peo- 
ple are  to  get  the  quality  education  they  so 
richly  deserve  and  need,  and,  also,  get  the 
training  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  the  future  development  of  Stone 
County,  we  must  have  legislative  help  in  the 
area  of  education. 

3.  Financing  for  small  bitsiness  and  in- 
dividual homes.  We  feel  that  In  Stone  County 
there  are  many  young  people  who  have  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  participate  In  the 
developments  that  will  come  to  this  county 
very  shortly.  However,  at  the  present  time,  he 
Is  limited  as  to  what  he  can  do  because  of 
lack  of  financing  available.  If  our  local  peo- 
ple are  to  participate  and  grow  with  the 
county,  they  must  have  access  to  more  capi- 
tal for  investment  purposes. 

4.  Public  buildings.  We  especially  need 
assistance  here  for  a  county  wide  library  so 
that  literature  can  be  made  available  to  peo- 
ple of  all  ages.  We  also  need  help  in  provid- 
ing a  mtiseiun  that  wUl  take  care  of  and 
preserve  articles  that  have  been  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  development  of  our  county  for 
future  generations.  We  also  need  assistance 
In  constructing  and  Improvement  of  the 
Stone  County  Courthouse. 

5.  Airport  improvement.  In  the  very  near 
future  more  and  more  people  wUl  seek  to 
come  into  our  area  by  air.  We  need  financial 
assistance  In  Improvement  and  maintenance 
of  the  air  strip  which  Is  now  in  use  In  Moun- 
tain View. 

6.  Industrial  Park.  With  the  tourist  Indus- 
try coming  Into  Stone  County,  we  believe 
that  closely  following  behind  this  would  be 
the  potential  of  other  Industry  seeking  to 
move  Into  our  area.  The  county  needs  finan- 
cial assistance  In  acquiring  an  industrial  park 
so  that  adequate  space  and  locations  for  fu- 
ture IndtLstry  could  be  located  rapidly. 

7.  Community  Center.  There  is  a  need  in 
our  area  for  recreational  facilities  for  both 
the  youth  and  adults.  We  feel  that  this  type 
of  center  would  also  encourage  Industry  as 
well  as  Individuals  to  move  into  our  county. 

As  clearly  stated  in  our  problems  here  in 
Stone  County,  directly  relates  to  money.  We 
feel  that  If  funds  were  available  to  assist 
the  local  governments  in  meeting  these  pro- 
blems, then  our  country  would  experience  a 
great  economic  growTh,  and  would  stop  this 
migration  from  our  county  Into  the  urban 
areas. 

We  also  feel  that  In  time  the  local  tax  base 
would  grow  at  a  rate  that  the  local  govern- 
ment could  maintain  and  broaden  these 
projects. 

For  your  information  and  consideration, 
listed  below  is  a  list  of  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities for  development  In  Stone  County 
that  was  formulated  by  the  County  Develop- 
ment Council  In  a  recent  meeting  In  Moun- 
tain View: 
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A.  Youth  Development  and  Education. 

B.  Shortage  of  Private  Capital. 

C.  Transportation. 

U.  Lack  of  understanding  of  the  local 
people  for  an  orderly  systematic  development 
plan  for  the  area. 

E.  Waste  Disposal. 

F.  Low  wage  scale  in  tourist  Industry. 

G.  High  risk  and  low  returns  to  new  tour- 
ist industries. 

H.  Large  segment  of  poptilation  has  sub- 
standard housing. 

I.  Shortage  of  motel  and  restatirant  facili- 
ties. 

J.  Expanded  medical  faculties 

K.  Need  for  additional  public  educational 
opportunities  for  youth. 

L.  A  need  for  lay  citizen  envoi vement  In 
rural  development. 

M.  Improvement  to  county  courthouse. 

Also,  listed  below  Is  a  list  of  opjKirtunltles 
lor  U.S. DA.  to  work  on  development  lo 
Stone  County : 

1.  Work  with  authorities  for  getting  loan 
money  made  available  for  some  of  this  work- 

2.  State  committee  could  get  rural  housing 
liberalized  (F.H.A.  and  'V..^.  make  only  9%  of 
home  loans  In  Ozarks  i . 

3  County  group  could  do  educational  pro- 
gram among  rural  people  to  help  them 
understand  comprehensive  planning. 

4.  State  cou:d  lurnLsl.  materlails  and  county 
committee  could  hold  meetings. 

5.  Help  people  develop  a  waste  disposal 
system. 

6.  Support  from  state,  district,  and  county 
cunimittee    for   local    development    group. 

Again.  Congressman,  we  commend  you  oti 
y.,'ur  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  small  towns 
and  commtuiltles  in  the  first  congressional 
district.  We  look  forward  to  successful  leg- 
islation submitted  by  your  office  that  wlU 
alleviate  some  of  the  problems  of  the  rural 
areas  which  will  consequently  relieve  some 
vi  the  problems  nationwide. 

Bateisviuj:,  Ark. 

Hun.  William  Ale.xander. 
Congressman,    First    District    of    .ArkaTisa^. 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC 

Dear  Congressman  We  write  this  state- 
ment at  the  requent  of  the  Mayor  of  Moore- 
field. Arkansas.  We  are  the  town  attorney 
f.5r  Moorefield  (pop.  122  approx.) .  However, 
v.i.at  we  say  Is  equally  true  of  other  com- 
munities for  which  we  are  also  town  attor- 
ney  (Cuslinian,  Oil  Trough  and  Batesville). 

Small  c  nununltles  In  our  area  have  held 
tliclr  own  and  in  some  instances  near  Bates- 
\il)e  began  to  grow.  Favorable  factors  have 
contributed  to  this.  One  Is  low  Interest  loans 
made  available  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. High  lot  costs  have  caused  young 
couples  to  seek  more  moderate  land  cost  In 
tcnil-rura!  and  rural  areas  and  small  towns 

These  areas  cannot  cope  with  increased 
demands  on  the  water  table,  sewer  disposal. 
trash  removfll,  roads,  the  school  system  nor 
provide   the   necessary  police   protection. 

You  asked  for  a  listing  of  the  five  or  so 
most  urgent  needs  for  economic  develop- 
ment. My  list  may  be  different  from  some, 
but  here  it  is- 

(1)  Water — no  Industry,  no  person  wants 
to  be  in  an  area  where  the  water  supply  is 
uncertain  or  unhcrilthfu!. 

'2)  Roads— paved  roads  are  a  necessity 
The  dirt  road  with  only  an  occasional  pick- 
up truck  no  longer  exists  In  most  of  our 
county.  Higher  traffic  counts  are  experienced 
etich  year.  A  paved  road  encourages  develop- 
ment of  hottslng  and  industry. 

f3)  Education — our  school  system  depends 
largely  en  local  property  taxes  It  is  a.<vscsscd 
at  about  all  that  our  people  can  pay  It's  a 
dnnperotis  thing  to  say.  but  federal  help — 
no  strings  attached — is  needed. 

(4)  Sewer  and  trash  disposal — these  be- 
rime more  critical  as  housing  density  grows 

The  fxindlni:  of  the",e  projects  is  beyond  the 
private  purse.  Government   help   is  needed 
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R'  venue  bonds  have  been  used  widely  in  this 
ar>a  and  the  market  appears  good  from  the 
=e  '.ers  standpoint.  The  raising  of  taxes  for 
prr>;ects  Is  out  of  the  question  because  fed- 
eril  and  stat-e  Income  taxes,  property  taxes 
ar  d  sales  taxes  have  occupied  the  field. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  laeain,  no  strings 
attached  I  holds  promise  as  I  see  It.  Tlie 
mitter  should  receive  full  and  thoughtful 
c' iisidera'ion  and  not  be  dismissed  as  too 
n(  vel   to  be  explored. 

Also  requested  was  an  analysis  of  problems 
er  countered.  Dismay  and  disgust  with  con- 
ti:iual  delays,  repeated  paper  work,  additional 
re:}Ulrements,  additional  delays  and  still  no 
attion  create  a  critical  attitude  on  the  part 
of  lc>cal  people.  Completed  projects  however 
ar;  a  source  of  pride  In  the  community. 

If  I  had  to  say  only  one  thing  I  would 
er  courage  the  completion  of  the  Rock-Moore 
Wiiter  Assn.  Hundreds  of  people  are  waiting 
or  tills  and  have  lieen  for  more  than  three 
ve  ars  i  .some  people  reckon  7  years ) .  AJI  money 
his  been  collected  and  all  requirements  are 
m  hands  of  the  federal  officials  and  yet  no 
ftnd.ng  Ls  coming  forth.  Independence 
Cvunty  Just  went  through  Its  third  driest 
year  in  record.  Many  haul  water  all  summer. 
Si;lphur  -Aater  underlies  most  of  the  area 
ai  d  even  hogs  are  reluctant  to  wallow  in  It. 

We  also  urge  pas.sage  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  President  from  freezing  federal 
ft  nds  that  congress  has  appropriated  for 
public  projects  without  congressional  ap- 
piDva!.  We  are  told  by  inXormed  .sources  that 
GC  million  in  FHA  water  funds  are  tied  up 
b«  cause  of  thL=;. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Plrtle. 

January  7,  1972 
H  iu.  William  Alexander, 
C'  'ngTesSTnan.  First  District  of  Arkansas, 
Wi'ihington.  DC. 

Dfas  Congressman  :  Most  of  us  who  are 
liivolved  in  local  governments  are  encouraged 
b;  your  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
le  na  of  the  rural  areas. 

The  most  urgent  needs  of  rural  develop- 
m  ;nt  in  our  area  Include: 

1.  A  public  water  system. 

2.  A  public  sewer. 

3.  Road  and  street  improvement  (exten- 
slHi  and  paving) . 

4.  Adequate  police  protection. 

5.  .Adequate  fire  fighting  capability. 

6.  Regional  medical  facilities. 

Local  funding  for  these  projects  is  out  of 
tte  question.  Federal  income  tax,  state  In- 
come tax,  county  maintenance  tax.  school 
district  tax  and  inflation  have  dried  up  all 
.^c  urces  of  any  revenue. 

The  Rock  Moore  Water  Association  has 
tl  ree  hundred  twenty  five  families  as  mem- 
b(  rs  and  we  have  been  trying  to  secure  fed- 
enl  help  for  several  years  but  have  not  suc- 
cee'^.ed.  On  28  June,  1971  we  signed  the  fi- 
ni  ,»iClal  papers  required  by  the  Farmers  Home 
•Administration  to  commit  funds,  but  as  of 
tl  is  date  no  further  information  h&s  been 
re:elve<l  except  from  your  office.  (Tour  office 
hi  ,s  been  very  helpful.) 

Young  high  school  graduates  are  not  go- 
ing to  stay  In  this  area  if  the  basic  facllitlea 
SI  ch  as  bathrooms  are  not  available. 

The  current  status  of  federal  help  in  our 
a.1  ea  is  not  too  good.  We  subscribed  to  all  fed- 
eta.1  requirements  in  trying  to  get  the  Rock 
Maore  Water  Association  funded  and  also 
tl  e  White  River  Medical  Center  is  waiting 
fc  r  federal  action. 

Unless  federal  funds  are  made  available  for 
st  ch  projects  as  the  Rock  Moore  Water  As- 
sc  ciation  rural  Arkansas  cannot  contribute 
u   the  progress  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bill  Murdock, 
yfayor  of  Moor  field. 
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SncGESTED  Programs  for  Congressman  Alez- 

ANDEH    Regional    Meeting    in    Batesvtlle, 
-Ark 

1.  The  question  concerning  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  students  in  public 
school,  grades  one  through  twelve. 

If  some  program  could  be  devised  where- 
by the  State  and  Federal  government.  In  a 
cooperative  effort  would  take  over  the  en- 
tire cost  of  public  educatioii.  and  removing 
the  property  tax  entirely  as  the  flr.aiicial 
base  for  public  education. 

This  one  program  in  my  opinion  would 
:>pen  up  a  whole  new  field  In  economic 
growth  for  .Arkansas  and  the  entire  Nation. 

I  A)  It  would  relieve  the  real  and  personal 
property  t.^ixpayer  of  approximately  70%  of 
their  local  tax  bill. 

Let  me  ijlve  you  one  example.  If  my  local 
property  tax  bill  is  $100.00,  and  I  vv;is  re- 
lieved on  70"  that  would  mean  that  I  would 
h.i'.e  $70  00  to  pay  for  additional  services 
or  additional  goods  for  my  family.  This  would 
be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  economy  In 
Arkansas. 

2.  Local  County  Government,  and  Munic- 
ipal Government,  Is  hard  pressed  to  find 
enough  money  to  operate  efficiently.  The  work 
load  and  the  demands  for  additional  services 
are  increasing  each  day.  All  of  us  in  County 
.'.rid  Municipal  government  would  like  to 
be  .=ibie  to  move  forward  with  some  worth 
while  public  projects,  and  at  the  same  time 
a.-  able  to  give  the  people  the  services  that 
they  demand, 

(Ai  We  are  hetin.ig  a  lot  about  revenue 
sharing.  A  great  number  of  County,  Munic- 
ipal and  State  Officials  are  saying  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  revenuing  sharing  program 
.vith  no  strings  attached  Is  the  right  way  to 
help  local  government.  After  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  study,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Chairman  Mills  is  doing  the  right  thing  in 
opposing  this  t>-pe  of  program.  Chairman 
.\iil!s  has  come  forward  with  his  own  program 
lor  reventie  sharing.  I  have  not  studied  his 
pri  gram  enough  yet  to  comment  on  it,  how- 
e*.  er  I  am  sure  tiiat  the  tax  payers  money  will 
be  protected  a  great  deal  better  if  the  Mills 
program  is  adopted. 

Congressman  .Alexander,  I  want  to  go  back 
a  few  years  and  review  the  history  of  a  great 
President,  and  a  great  Democrat  Congress. 
What  did  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
and  the  Congress  do  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, and  to  get  this  country  moving  forward 
again?  One  of  the  greatest  programs  that 
was  or  has  ever  been  devised  was  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Program  (or,  sometimes  called  the 
W.  P-  A.  program) . 

This  program  was  a  type  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, with  local  g'.'vernment.  This  one  pro- 
gram began  to  move  local  government  for- 
ward and  they  could  provide  the  services 
•hat  the  people  needed.  There  were  school 
buildings,  court  hr^uses,  municipal  btiild- 
mgs,  county  reads,  city  streets,  storm  sew- 
ers, parks,  swimming  pools,  and  many  other 
tvpe  projects  completed,  and  we  are  still 
ising  and  enjoying  these  facilities,  they  are 
in   every   County  and   City   In   this   State, 

My  second  proposal  on  the  subject  of 
revenue  sharing,  is  simply  this. 

If  the  Congress  would  devise  a  Public 
Works  Program,  whereby,  a  Maynr  and  City 
Council  of  a  city  or  municipality  and  the 
County  Judge  and  the  Quonxm  (Tourt  of  a 
county  could  make  an  application  for  all 
types  of  ptiblic  improvement  facilities,  such 
as  we  mentioned  at>ove,  with  the  Federal 
Government  paying  80  or  90'"  of  the  cost, 
and  allowing  'he  city  or  county  sponsoring 
the  project  to  pay  their  share  by  the  rental 
of  equipment  or  by  rendering  service  on  the 
project. 

This  type  of  program  would  furnish  Jobs 
for  all  types  of  people  that  are  out  of  work. 
If    the    program    is    so    devised    that,    the 
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Welfare  Department  would  have  to  certify 
all  able-bodied  people,  that  they  have  on 
there  rolls,  and  all  new  applicants,  that  are 
able  to  work,  to  the  Employment  Security 
I'ffice  for  a  work  card  and  send  them  to  the 
.Mayor  or  County  Judge  for  work  on  these 
Public  Projects. 

This  type  of  program  will  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1    Reduce  the  unemployment. 

2.  Reduce  the  Welfare  rolls. 

3.  Stimulate  the  economy. 

4.  By  the  building  of  new  Black-top  High- 
ways  and  County  Roads,  the  construction  of 
new  City  streets,  with  sewer  and  water  im- 
provements, this  will  help  to  stimulate  the 
Tourist  Industry  in  the  small  communities 
of  this  country. 

5.  The  most  important  of  all,  we  will  be 
cleaning  up,  and  making  America  beautiful. 

3.  Interest  rates  for  the  working  people. 
In   order   for   the   working   people   of  this 
country  to  build  new  homes  they  must  have 
long  term  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

In  my  opinion  his  would  stimulate  the 
building  Industry  more  than  any  one  thing 
that  could  be  done. 

We  believe  that  these  suggestions  would 
have  the  approval  of  approximately  75';f  of 
the  {jeople  in  Arkansas. 
Thank  you, 

Jesse  B.  Carpenter, 

County  Clerk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  18th  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  testi- 
mony and  other  materials  which  I  have 
fjathered  during  my  research  into  ways  to 
as.sist  community  development  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  Other  materials  on 
tlus  subject  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  117,  part  25,  pages  32740- 
32741:  part  26.  pages  34505-34506;  part 

27,  pages  35409-35410,  36133-36135;  part 

28,  pages   37358-37360;    part   29,   pages 
:38121-38123;  part  30,  pages  39156-39158; 
part  31,  pages  40813-40817;  part  32,  pages 
41882-41884;  part  34,  pages  44696-44699; 
part  35,  pages  45963-45966;  part  36,  pages 
47310-47312;    and   volume    118,   part   1 
pages  1225-1226;  part  3,  pages  3583-3586 
part  4,  pages  4739-4743,  and  4824-4828 
and  part  5,  pages  5355-5358. 


C.\LVERT  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS  OUTSTANDING  CON- 
SERVATION FARMER,  CALVERT 
COUNTY,    MD. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  MILLS 

OF    MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
respectfully  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
describing  a  man  who  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  the  conservation  farming  area.  I 
am  proud  to  have  him  as  one  of  my 
constituents. 

The  letter  follows: 

Prince  Frederick,  Md., 

February  16, 1972. 
Mr.  Malcolm  O.  Grahame, 
Sunderland,  Md. 

Dear  Gordon:  It  Is  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure  that  I  Inform  you  of  your  having 
been  cho.sen  as  the  Calvert  Soil  Conservation 
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District's  Outstanding  Conservation  Parmer 
for  1971. 

This  award  is  made  In  conjunction  with 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
who  provides  a  certificate  to  the  winning 
farmer  of  each  participating  conservation 
district  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
formal  presentation  of  this  award  is  usually 
made  at  the  annual  Farm  Bureau  Banquet 
and  we  will  be  in  touch  with  you  again  early 
next  fall. 

The  results  on  your  conservation  farm 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  both  the  Board 
of  District  Supervisors  and  the  local  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  we  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

Sincerely, 

Wilbur  F.  Ward,  Jr., 
Chairman,     Calvert     Soil     Conservation 
District. 


AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  29,  1972 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  is  visiting  Washington 
this  week  for  their  12th  annual  confer- 
ence. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  member.';  from  Nebraska  three  times 
this  week,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  now  to  pay  tribute  to  the.se  men 
on  a  formal  basis. 

No  one  can  refute  the  influence  the 
American  Legion  has  had  on  behalf  of 
the  veteran  and  his  family.  The  veteran's 
assimilation  into  society,  legislation  on 
his  behalf,  the  comfort  provided  to 
widows  and  family  members — -all  of  these 
things  have  made  the  American  Legion 
a  significant  force  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  served  in  our  Nation's  wars. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  to- 
day is  that  the  American  Legion,  valua- 
ble as  it  is  to  its  members,  can  never  be 
described  as  only  a  special  interest  group 
with  limited  concerns.  The  Legion  has 
served  our  country  over  the  last  53  years 
as  if  its  basic  purpose  was  to  boost  pa- 
triotism, to  strengthen  moral  fiber,  to 
insure  that  the  freedom  we  enjoy  as 
Americans  today  is  the  freedom  we  will 
continue  to  enjoy  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Nebraska  we  enjoy  a 
particularly  strong  groups  of  Legion- 
naires. Our  State  membership  is  now 
about  58,000.  Some  25  of  these  men  at- 
tended the  conference  in  Washington 
this  week,  including  three  from  the  Sec- 
ond District — Ed  Chizek  and  John 
Pliiiakedes  of  Omaha,  and  Bob  Com  of 
Papillion.  Our  Nebraska  members  have 
done  some  particularly  outstanding  work 
on  the  jobs  for  veterans  project  and  on 
the  POW  problem — working  with  the 
petitions,  lending  encouragement  and 
counseling  to  POW  families,  and  helping 
keep  the  issue  alive  before  the  public. 

And  it  is  not  just  Nebraska.  American 
Legion  members  everywhere  are  focusing 
their  attentions  on  their  communities 
and  on  looking  to  the  future  to  see  in 
which  ways  they  can  best  serve. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no 
organization  in  this  country  that  can 
claim  more  man-hours  of  dedication  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

patriotism,  to  work  toward  the  increased 
defense  needs  of  this  country  and  free- 
dom of  people  everywhere.  And  I  can 
think  of  no  time  in  history  when  this 
has  been  more  important. 

Patriotic  love  of  one's  country  by  its 
citizens  is  the  top  priority  natural  re- 
source needed  by  a  nation.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  it.  When  a  potential  enemy 
assesses  the  possible  strength  of  a  coun- 
try, it  looks  first  to  its  people.  And  noth- 
ing is  more  of  a  deterrent  than  a  nation 
united  with  a  spirit  and  love  of  its  coun- 
try so  strong  it  cannot  be  punctured.  We 
are  living  in  a  time  when  overt  signs  of 
this  patriotism  are  few  and  far  between. 
Yet  by  the  same  token,  a  time  when  our 
Nation's  defense  posture  is  seriously  in 
question  and  when  an  impenetrable  spirit 
has  never  been  more  strongly  needed. 

Bernard  Baruch  once  said  that  within 
the  American  Legion  thrives  the  greatest 
corps  of  Americanism  alive  in  the  world 
today.  I  cannot  put  it  any  better  than 
that.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  today  salute  the 
men  who  work  so  hard  to  make  the  words 
"For  God  and  Country"  a  meaningful 
heritage.  I  am  grateful  to  them. 


IMPROPER    USE    OF    ARREST    REC- 
ORDS AS  AN  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  year  1984  is  slill  more  than 
a  decade  away,  but  few  of  us  reahze  how 
close  we  have  come  to  the  situation  so 
graphically  depicted  by  George  Orwell. 
In  the  February  27,  1972,  Wasliington 
Post  there  appeared  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "An  Information  Monster  That 
Threatens  Our  Privacy,"  in  which  author 
Roger  Wilkins  outlined  in  a  compelling 
manner  the  way  collection  oi  informa- 
tion by  the  Grovernment  is  stifling  dis- 
sent and  invading  individuals'  privacy 
I  wish  to  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  iirsert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  also  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  thai 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  4,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  will  on  March  15,  1972, 
begin  hearings  on  H.R.  13315,  which 
deals  with  the  use  of  records  of  arrest 
on  which  there  has  been  no  conviction — 
a  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the 
article  to  wliich  I  have  referred. 

The  ailicle  follows : 
Thb  Revolution  in  Law  Enforcement  Tech- 
nology   Has    Produced    an    Information 
Monster  That  Threatens  OtrB  Privacy 

(By  Roger  Wilkins) 
A  silent  creeping — one  might  even  say 
creepy — revolution  Is  taking  place  In  the 
technology  of  law  enforcement  data  collec- 
tion and  dissemination.  The  computers  have 
entered  the  field  and  their  potential  for  se- 
verely denting — If  not  destroying — the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Last  year  in  a  privacy  case  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Judge 
Gerhard  Oesell  wrote: 
"A  heavy  burden  la  placed  on  all  branches 
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of  government  to  maintain  a  proper  equlh- 
brlum  between  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion and  the  necessity  to  safeguard  privacy. 
Systematic  recordation  and  dLssemlnat.on  of 
information  about  individual  citizens  is  a 
form  of  survelllanoe  and  control  which  may 
CEisily  Inhibit  freedom  to  speak,  to  work,  and 
to  move  about  in  this  land.  If  information 
available  to  government  is  misused  to  pub- 
licize p>ast  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens 
the  pressures  for  conformity  will  be  irreelstl- 
ble.  Initiative  and  individuality  can  be  suf- 
focated and  8  resulting  dullness  of  mind  and 
conduct  wlU  become  the  norm." 

Judge  Gesell  went  on  to  decide  that  while 
ihe  arrest  record  of  a  person  who  had  been 
coi.victed  of  no  crime  could  be  maintained 
for  federal  employment  and  "strictly  law 
enforcement  purposes."  the  FBI  is  "without 
authority  to  disseminate  arrest  records  out- 
side the  federal  government  for  employ- 
ment, licensing  or  related  purposes." 

Unfortunately,  this  lucid  principle  Is  being 
eroded  by  a  voracious  computer  Industry,  two 
powerful  and  competing  federal  bureaucra- 
cies, hardware-loving  police  departments 
around  the  country  and  by  a  Congre,s.s  which 
s?ems  not  to  have  the  sensitivity,  the  will 
ur  the  capacity  to  do  anything  to  arrest  or 
rtverse  the  tre.id. 

Late  in  the  eOs,  the  first  tendrils  of  what 
Is  fast  becoming  a  patchwork — but  nonethe- 
less enveloping — information  giant  were  be- 
ginning to  emerge  in  the  form  of  the  FBI's 
National  Crime  Information  Center  system 
(NCIC).  That  system  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide simple  computerized  information  to 
law  enforcement  people  on  wanted  persons, 
and  identifiable  stolen  property  such  as  li- 
cense plates,  .'-t'curllles,  boats  and  guns.  At 
the  same  time,  from  19(06  through  19C8,  the 
Justice  Departments  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  was  providing  various  police 
Jurisdictions  about  one  million  dollars  a 
year  to  develop  electronic  data  retrieval 
systems. 

Then  came  l}-,e  deluge.  Since  \9C8.  the  Law 
Enforcenaent  Assistant  Administration,  the 
much  better  funded  successor  to  OLEA.  has 
dispensed  more  than  $46  million  for  a  variety 
of  such  projects  all  over  the  nation.  Some 
went  to  states  for  development  of  a  greater 
organized  crime  intelligence  collection  ca- 
pacity. Other  states  began  using  LEAA  funds 
to  develop  systems  related  to  civil  disorders. 
Whereas  earlier  efforts  had  been  fairly  clearly 
dirc'cted  toward  information  useful  in  crime 
detecti'.n  and  prevention,  the  guidelines  be- 
gan to  become  murky  in  the  civil  disorders 
field.  One  state,  for  example,  indicated  In  its 
rrant  application  that  it  would  collect  the 
names  and  information  about  people  who 
■  actively  pursue  their  constitutional  rights." 

The  most  significant  of  the  LE.\.^  funded 
projects,  however,  was  Project  Search,  which 
Ijepan  as  a  cooperutive  ef'i  rt  .'.ni;  r.t:  ^ix  states 
to  standardize  and  computerize  personal 
criminal  history  records  and  tie  them  into  a 
central  index  and  switchir.;;  center  in  order 
to  provide  each  participating  state  with  quick 
number  of  states  In  the  project  had  grown 
to  20  and  the  problems  had  grown  pro- 
portionately. 

The  first  strains  emerged  when  Project 
Searcli's  Committee  on  Security  and  Privacy 
Issued  a  study  which  attempted  to  formuUite 
procedural  guidelines  safeguarding  the  pub- 
lic. Among  the  committee's  recommendations 
were  limitations  on  the  type  of  data  to  be 
collected,  periodic  re-evaluation  of  the  data 
in  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  the  development 
of  procedures  for  an  individual  to  have  access 
to  his  file  and  stringent  security  precautions 
to  prevent  unauthorized  Individuals  from  ob- 
tiuiiln';  access  to  the  stored  information  The 
!  ead  of  the  FBI's  NCIC  system  argued  that 
if  surh  pnidelme-  were  needed  at  all.  Project 
Search  was  the  wrong  organization  to  develop 
them  and  tliat  m  any  event,  it  was  too  early 
to  conduct  such  studies. 
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Shortly  thereafter,  it  became  clear  that  the 
1  "BI  hoped  that  Search  would  be  controlled, 
!  ;ot  by  the  states,  out  by  the  FBI  and  that  Its 
electronic  systems  would  be  tied  to  the  Bu- 
reau's National  Crime  Information  Center 
;  ystem.  LEAA  and  the  states  balked.  They 
argued  that  the  original  concept  of  Search 
as  a  bulky  central  Index  of  criminal  activ- 
y — like  a  telephone  book — with  the  basic 
rfecords  being  retained  in  the  states  rather 
t  lan  the  creation  of  a  federally  controlled 
ational  criminal  Information  and  Ir.telll- 
nce  data  bank. 

As  the  dispute  raged.  Search  cozed  beyond 
s  original  conflnes  into  areas  never  envis- 
aged by  the  original  concept.  Under  the 
lies  developed  by  LEAA,  such  charges  as 
ivenlle  and  public  order  oilenses.  drunken- 
ess  and  vagrancy  would  be  excluded,  but 
?riou3  crimes  would  oe  recorded  Those 
light  Include  bigamy,  cruelty  to  animals, 
illnre  to  provide  support  to  one's  family 
Td  adultery  as  well  as  the  traditionally  se- 
ijiis    cr.mes    of    murder.    a.>sault.    burglary 

robbery. 
Meanwhile,  the  FBI  wvn  its  fierce  bureau- 
atlc    battle    within     the    Department     of 
istlce  with  LEAA.  On  Dec.  10,  1970,  the  At- 
i  irney    General    trar.sferred    Search    to    the 
I   A  year  later,  the  Senate  included  in  the 
I's  appropriations  bill  language  which  ap- 
ared    to    restore    to    the   FBI    authority    to 
are  its  information  wUli  certain  classes  of 
nk.s  and  al.so.  in  appropriate  circumstances. 
th  state  agencies  for  employment  ar.d  11- 
nslng    purprses.     In    all     the     flurry     and 
owth.    the   model    codes    for    protection    of 
Izens'  privacy  and  the  code  of  ethics  drawn 
by  Project  Search's  Committee  on  Secu- 
y  and  Privacy  got  buried. 
.\t  this  point  the  situation  remains  cloudy. 
It  ominous   LEAA  still  makes  the  itrants  f-.r 
e  acquisition  of  computers  and  is  pressing 
r    expansion    of    the    system.    The    FBI    is 
jhtening  its  control  while  also  pressing  for 
er  greater  membership    Tiie  states,  having 
irned   the   Attorney   General   prior   to   the 
rpnsfer  of  Project  Search  to  the  FBI  that 
10  matter  what  the  Feds  do.  the  states  will 
ntinue    to    develop    their    own    system    or 
stems."    are    presumably    doing    Just    that 
Id  any  state  or  locality  may.  on   its  own 
Itlatlve.  store  additional  Information  in  a 
stem  that  later  may  be  "interfaced."  to  use 
term  of  the  trade,  with   the  federal   data 
nk.   For   example,    the   Kansas   City,   Mo. 
lice  department   ha.'^   stored,   among   other 
ines,  Information  on  outstanding  parking 
ets,    college    students    known    to    have 
participated     In     disturbances     and      "arcii 
rnltarles  " 

iVhlle    this    Information-gathering    mon- 
r  grows  and  spreads,  there  Is  really  no  ef- 
Ive    federal    or    state    regulation    of    the 
■!e  system.  Senator  Ervln's  Constitutional 
hts  Subcommittee  heard  .some  testimony 
the    subject    fr.-m    'ooth    admlnLstratlon 
nnents  and  from  concerned  and  fright- 
ed   citizens.    Senator    Mathias    sl.pped    an 
lendment    into    Title    I    of    the    Omnibus 
me  and  Safe  Streets  Act  requiring  LEAA 
develop  legislation  regulating  the  activity, 
response    in    September.    1971.    Senator 
uska  Introduced  the  Criminal  Jtistlce  In- 
formation Sv.stems  Security  and  Privacy  Act 
1971.    To    date,    no    he.arlngs    h.ive    been 
on  the  Hruska  bill. 
A.'ithout  debating  the  details  of  the  Hru.ska 
It  Is  fair  to  say   that   it  as.sumes  that 
np'iterlzed  dossiers  collected  by  state  and 
police  organizations  are  part  of  our 
national  life,  that  they  are  useful  and  that 
^y  are  here  to  stay.  And  that  It  Just  the 
nt.    We    apparently    are    off    on    another 
nologlcal    toot    that    leads    God    knows 
ere  without  giving  It  a  second   thought. 
ody   knew  when   Henry  Ford   rolled   out 
first  Model  A  that  the  Internal  combus- 
englne   would  someday  foul  our  cities. 
now     we    ought     to    be    sophisticated 
3ugh  to  know  that  a  ride  on  the  tiger's 
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back  is  sure  to  cost  at  least  a  healthy  nip 
on   the   nose,   if   no:  a  great  deal   more. 

This  issues  rai.sed  require  urgent  analysis 
and  broad  national  debate  before  the  Infor- 
mation monster  entirely  devours  our  pri- 
vacy Becaiise  of  the  complex  interstate  na- 
ture of  the  system  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment's deep  involvement  in  its  development, 
there  is  only  one  place  where  the  debate 
can  appropriately  take  place — in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  And  the  first  ques- 
tion that  needs  to  be  taken  up  is  whether 
the  public  wants  or  needs  this  system.  If 
Congress'  answer  is  yes,  then  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  It  to  define  a  citizen's  right 
of  privacy  and  the  limits  which  must  be 
placed  on  the  machines'  a;mo.<t  unlimited 
capacity  to  pr>^  to  store,  and  to  regurgitate 
indiscriminately.  mindlessly  and  on 
command. 

Right  now  only  the  Lawyer's  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  under  the  Law,  aided  bv  the 
National  Urban  Coalition,  is  monitoring  the 
growth  of  the  beast  and,  laudable  as  that 
effort  may  be.  it  is  not  enough. 
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VICE  ADMIRAL  RICKOVER  WARNS 
OP  TAXPAYERS  REVOLT,  URGES 
TAX  REFORM 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  with  other  members  of  the  House, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Wilbur 
Mills,  in  expressing  the  hope  that  tlie 
President  will  demonstrate  some  com- 
mitment to  meaningful  tax  reform.  Re- 
cent statements  from  the  White  House 
give  us  little  cause  to  hope  that  any  such 
commitment  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  was,  therefore,  heartened  to  read 
that  at  least  one  voice  from  within  the 
administration  has  Joined  in  calling  for 
tax  reform— Vice  Adm,  Hyman  Q,  Rick- 
over,  Deputy  Commander  for  Nuclear 
Propulsion— USN— and  Director  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Division  of 
Naval  Reactors. 

Vice  Admiral  Rickover  warned  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  May  of  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  foisting  the  tax  burden  onto 
the  low-  and  middle-Income  sectors  of 
the  economy,  while  maintaining  privi- 
leged status  for  the  wealthy  In  the  form 
of  a  variety  of  tax  advantages.  He  ad- 
mitted that  closing  the  loopholes  will 
not  be  easy,  but  he  said  it  was  one  of  the 
most  pressing  tasks  before  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  January  16.  1972.  edition  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee.  reporting  on  the  vice  ad- 
miral's testimony: 

Tax   Reform— Rickover   Saw   No   Easy 
Solution 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington.— "The  events  that  led  to  the 
French  Revolution  can  teach  us  a  lesson."  the 
witness  told  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mltt"fce  behind  closed  doors  .  .  . 

"In  Louis  XVI's  time,  the  only  way  ordi- 
nary people  could  exert  any  control  over  their 
government  was  by  refusing  to  provide  the 
money  the  king  needed. 

"The  parallel  with  our  own  situation  today 
seems  clear  to  me. 


"I  am  not  sure  but  that  It  Is  going  to 
take  some  form  of  revolt  by  the  majority  of 
Americans  to  bring  us  more  equitable  taxa- 
tion. ' 

If  the  speaker  had  been  Jerry  Rubin  or 
even  Ralph  Nader,  this  would  be  familiar 
rudical  rhetoric. 

But  addressing  some  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  Congress  last  May  11  was  an  es- 
teemed friend  of  the  Capitol  HUl  establish- 
ment. Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover. 

Once  a  year,  the  committee  invites  his 
views  on  defense  topics  and  other  matters 
he  deems  Important. 

This  time,  however,  his  hosts  seemed  un- 
prepared for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  slashing 
indictment  of  their  own  role  in  maintaining 
a  privileged  class  through  special  tax  facors. 
middle-class  revolt 
Warning  that  public  "frustration  and  dis- 
illusionment "  are  reaching  dangerous  levels. 
Rickover  recalled  the  French  monarchy  was 
overthrown  when  the  middle  class  felt  simi- 
larly helpless  and  aggrieved  over  money  mat- 
ters. 

To  replenish  his  treasury,  Louis  XVI  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  noblemen,  clergy  and 
popular  representatives — only  to  be  con- 
fronted by  an  ultimatum  for  radical  re- 
forms. Royal  resistance  sparked  a  revolt  In 
which  the  king  and  Marie  Antoinette  even- 
tually lost  their  heads  to  the  guillotine. 

■  I  mention  these  well-known  facts  because 
I  believe  they  remain  relevant  today,"  Rick- 
over remarked. 

America,  he  said,  may  not  have  noblemen 
•vith  fancy  titles.  But  it  does  have  "privileged 
.segments  of  the  population"  who  enjoy  great 
wealth  while  bearing  only  a  "small  share  of 
the  burdens  of  citizenship." 

Those  in  the  top  1  per  cent  bracket,  he 
noted,  still  have  an  income  higher  than 
those  In  the  bottom  20  per  cent— a  pattern 
unchanged  for  the  last  25  years.  The  top  5 
per  cent  still  make  more  than  the  bottom 
40  per  cent 

'Capital  gains,  depletion  allowances  and 
tax-free  bonds  provide  loopholes  for  the  up- 
per-class taxpayer  who  Is  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,"  Rickover  declared.  "The 
middle  classes  rarely  can." 

Warming  up  to  his  topic,  he  called  tax 
reforms  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  before 
Congress. 

"No  man  who  has  an  Income  of  several 
million  dollars  a  year  should  be  allowed  to 
pay  little  or  no  Income  tax,"  he  said. 

At  stake,  he  stressed.  Is  the  durability  of 
the  American  system  Itself. 

NO  easy  way 
Our  officials  should  bear  in  mind  that  by 
this  failure  to  carry  out  their  responsibili- 
ties they  are  undermining  the  very  system 
which  has  made  It  possible  for  them  to  at- 
tain to  high  position,"  he  remarked. 

As  a  realist,  Rickover  sees  no  easy  path 
to  tax  reform. 

"Those  who  benefit  most  from  present 
tax  laws  are  also  those  best  able  to  make 
large  campaign  contributions,"  he  observed. 

His  assessment  was  correct.  A  few  months 
later,  Congress  enacted  a  tax  bill  with  vir- 
tually no  reforms  but  plenty  of  new  bene- 
fits for  business  and  the  affluent. 

The  new  measure  will  mean  an  Income 
tax  reduction  over  a  three-year  period  of  $872 
million  for  those  In  the  «20,000-and-up 
bracket. 

Taxpayers  In  the  $100,000-and-up  category 
will  enjoy  a  $95  million  windfall  during  the 
same  interval. 

True,  low-  and  middle-Income  groups  also 
were  given  reductions. 

But  failure  to  close  major  loopholes  cou- 
pled with  new  benefits  for  the  rich  assure  a 
continuation  of  whopping  budget  deficits  In 
the  next  few  years.  In  turn,  this  Income  drain 
Is  bound  to  Intensify  White  House  and  con- 
gressional resistance  to  the  funding  of  many 
domestic  programs. 
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And  when  the  day  of  reckoning  finally 
arrives  and  taxes  have  to  be  raised.  It  Is  a 
safe  net  that  those  who  already  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate siiare  of  the  burden  will  be 
li.sked  again  to  cough  up  some  more. 

Trial  balloons  now  emanating  from  the 
Nlxoii  adminlstraiion  about  a  value-added 
levy — a  form  of  national  sales  t£ix — follow  a 
predictable  pattern. 

Under  the  guise  of  relieving  pressure  from 
local  property  taxes  for  financing  of  public 
.-■,:houl-.,  W.i,-,,ningt.  n  wc;u:d  r  n;e  lo  tne  re.-- 
cue  with  a  new  sales  tax  which  could  bring 
T'to  !■  .ni:e  uf  '.-20  billlJii  a  year. 

The  new  levy,  of  coiu^se,  would  not  disturb 
those  benefiting  from  tax  loopholes.  Their 
merry  ride  would  continue  without  Interrup- 
tion. 

Interestingly,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
national  sales  tax  If  many  special  tax  breaks 
were  eliminated.  That  kind  of  reform  would 
be  Just  as  effective  a  revenue  raiser — also  in 
the  range  of  $20  billion  a  year. 

At  this  stage.  It  t.ppears  unlikely  that 
Congress  will  pass  any  significant  tax  legisla- 
tion In  an  election  year. 

undesirable  trend 

A  year  hence,  however,  the  prospects  again 
will  be  strong  that  under  the  pressure  of 
some  fiscal  crisis,  reforms  will  be  shelved  and 
additional  taxes  imposed  on  those  who 
already  pay  more  than  their  fair  share. 

As  Rep.  Sam  Gibbons,  D-Fla.,  a  maverick 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, points  out: 

"We  are  in  the  process  of  chipping  away 
at  our  best  tax,  the  Income  tax,  both  Indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  and  moving  toward 
greater  reliance  on  the  Social  Security  tax 
and  possibly  a  federal  sales  tax. 

"This  Is  an  undesirable  trend." 

Gibbons  estimates  the  last  two  tax  bills 
approved  by  Congress  will  mean  a  revenue 
loss  of  $170  billion  during  the  period  1969- 
1980  and  wonders  who  will  end  up  paying  the 
piper. 

Rep.  Henry  Reuss,  D-Wlsc,  another  In  a 
small  band  of  reformers,  warns: 

"We  are  faced  with  a  fiscal  situation  where 
revenues  are  going  to  be  drastically  too  low 
for  needs,  or  budgetary  deficits  too  high  for  a 
sound  economy,  or  both." 

Yet.  he  notes,  more  than  100  taxpayers 
with  Incomes  of  more  than  $200,000  paid  no 
federal  income  taxes  In  1970 — a  year  after 
passage  of  the  1969  Tax  "Reform"  Act! 

Three  persons  in  the  $1  mllllon-and-up 
bracket,  he  adds,  also  managed  a  free  tax 
ride  In  1970. 

Reuss  estimates  a  "sensible"  loophole- 
plugging  reform  bill  could  raise  $20  to  $30 
billion  a  year. 

MOSS    COSPONSORS    BILL 

"Ever  since  1954  the  federal  revenue  sys- 
tem's progresslveness  has  been  progressively 
Impaired,"  he  complains. 

To  reverse  the  trend,  California  Rep.  James 
C.  Corman,  D-Los  Angeles  County,  Is  push- 
ing legislation  to  close  up  to  $20  billion  a 
year  in  loopholes. 

Rep.  John  Moss,  D-Sacramento,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  vnlue-added  t.'x  \\  l- j  vdiod 
against  the  1969  and  1971  tax  bills,  la  a 
coiponsor. 

But   there  Is  no  sign   of  any  Interest  on 

:he  part  of  House  Ways  and  Means  Comniii- 

ee    Chairman    Wllbvir    Mills,    D-Ark.,    who 

usually  controls  the  fate  of  tax  legislation 

on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mills  converted  the  1969  tax  "reform"  bill 
into  a  tax  reduction  bill  and  readily  went 
along  with  the  White  House  last  year,  In 
pushing  through  more  tax  cuts.  Like  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  he  thinks  economic  and  social 
gains  should  be  achieved  primarily  by  stimu- 
lating the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  leaves  the  Democratic  presidential 
ticket  In  1972  as  the  only  potential  source 
for  any   momentum  on  tax   reform. 

Economist  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  sug- 
gests that  liberals  evaluate  Democratic  con- 
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tenders  In  upcoming  primaries  largely  on 
the  basis  of  their  readiness  to  seek  elimina- 
tion of  tax  loopholes. 

Like  Rickover,  he  thinks  the  problem  is 
urgent,  the  present  system  a  scandal  and 
time  a  dwindling  commodity. 

When  the  admiral  testified  before  the  Ap- 
pruprialious  Committee,  Rep.  Daniel  Flood, 
D-Pa.,  sought  to  soften  his  warning  about  a 
burgeoning  taxpayers'  revolt. 

"You  are  using  the  term  in  a  philosophical 
.^ense,"  he  suggested, 

"Yes,  sir,"  Rickover  replied.  Then  he 
added:  "But  in  a  few  years  U  may  be  a  fact." 
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CIML  LIBERTIKS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
THE  UKRAINE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  TiiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  lATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr,  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  and  petition  from  the 
Ukrainian  .Students  Club  at  the  Univer- 
.'•ity  of  Minnesota.  It  details  several  civil 
liberties  violations  by  the  Soviet  GoveiTi- 
ment.  The  Soviet  Government  is  sensi- 
tive to  foreign  statements  dealing  with 
human  rights  violations  occurring  within 
the  U.S.SR.  Perhaps  publication  of  the 
loliowing  letter  will  help  stimulate  So- 
viet adiierence  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ukrainian   Studenis  Club, 

University   of  Winnesoia. 
Minneapolis,  Mmn,  Februarij  1,  1972. 

il'jli      DO.NALD    M.    FRASER. 

U.S.  lloif^P  of  Rrpresenlativfs. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  events  which  are  taking 
place  in  Ukraine.  In  the  last  few  years  a 
.'.tr.ing  voice  of  protest  could  be  heard  In 
Ukraine  resulting  in  a  wave  of  arrests  and 
eonlinemeiits  in  the  Mordovian  concentra- 
tion camps.  Hundreds  of  Individuals,  such 
i.s  university  professors,  students,  Journal- 
i.sts.  writers,  poei.s  and  .ir;i.>;s,  all  i.f  tlieni 
young  people  who  v^-ere  reared  under  the 
Soviet  svstem,  were  detained,  many  of  them 
i  ecretly  tried  and  sentenced  to  the  long  terms 
i.f  lIrlpri^onnlent.  According  to  the  Russian 
political  analxsi  .'\nt.lr:y  Aliiwrik,  70  cf  all 
political  prisoners  in  the  USSR  are  Ukrain- 
ians, 

Recent  dispatches  by  Reuters  and  Assocl- 
.ited  Prcs.';  fri  m  Mo.souw  report  new  arrests  of 
19  Ukrainian  intellectuals.  Among  the  ar- 
retted, there  are  several  Individuals  who  were 
pr.'viously  pe.-secuted  and  imprisoned  by 
I  he  KGB  for  alleged  "natloiialist  activities." 
nicse  di;^.,seiit£rs  are  well  known  not  only 
111  the  USSR  taut  also  beyuiid  its  coiKuies 
The  young  journalist  'Vyacheslav  M.  Chor- 
ncvll  has  already  served  the  terra  In  the 
Mordovian  concentration  ramp  when  'n  UUJ.5 
he  protested  against  the  illegal  secret  trials 
•  f  Ukralninn  Intellectuals.  He  also  prepared 
a  nianus'.Tipt  In  which  he  gave  the  account 
of  fifteen  such  trials  and  indicted  the  In- 
vestigati.ig  and  judiciary  agencies  in  several 
!e._'.  ns  ui  Ukra.ne  tor  their  .•■erious  crlnifs 
against  Justice,  Copies  of  this  document  with 
:  upportlng  evidence  were  sent  to  several 
Soviet  leaders  and  also  passed  abroad  Tills 
extraordinary  collection  of  documents  were 
translated  Into  English  and  published  In 
1968  bv  McGraw-Hill  Co.  under  the  title 
"Tlie  Chori.ovU  Papers",  with  the  introduc- 
tion written  bv  Prof  Frederic  Barghorn  c>f 
v.. if  U:.i\ersity, 

Among  the  arrested  Is  also  a  prominent 
literary   figure  of   younger  generallon.   Ivan 


Eteyuba,  known  for  his  memorandum  "In- 
tematlonaUsm  or  Russlficatlon  '  prepared  in 
the  wake  of  the  1965  arrests  and  presented  to 
the  Soviet  authorities.  In  tiUs  document 
Dzyuba  examined  the  Soviet  nationality  jxjl- 
icy.  .stre,soed  national  discrimination  and 
russlficatlon  of  Ukrainian  culture  and  de- 
manded restoration  of  all  rights  for  the 
Ukr.iiiuan  people.  This  memorandum  was 
also  pa^ised  to  the  West,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  published  in  1968  in  London,  by 
Camelat  Press  Ltd..  with  the  introductory 
remarks  by  Peter  Archer  of  the  House  of 
Commons 

Other  prominent  figures  arc  Ivan  Switly- 
chny  and  Yevhen  Swerstiuk.  The  first  one  is 
well  known  in  the  Ukraiman  literary  circles, 
who  In  the  past  was  persecuted  for  passing 
to  the  West  the  diary  and  poetic  works  of 
the  late  young  poet  Vasyl  Symonenko.  The 
second  one,  an  author  and  literary  critic,  Is 
a  known  dissident  for  his  signatures  on  vari- 
ous memoranda  and  protests  to  the  Soviet 
authoritie.s  and  for  his  literary  work  en- 
titled 'Cathtdra!  In  Scaffold"  which  could 
not  be  publl.shed  in  the  Ukraine  but  was  pub- 
lished in  Prance. 

Still  another  voice  of  dissent  Is  that  of 
■Valentyn  Moroz.  a  young  Ukrainian  histo- 
rian, who  was  recently  sentenced  for  the  sec- 
ond tjme  to  nine  years  at  hard  labor.  His 
three  manuscripts  which  reached  the  West 
"From  the  Bena  Preserve  ",  "The  Chronicle 
of  Resistance"  and  "Amidst  the  Snows",  de- 
cry russlficatlon  of  the  Ukrainian  culture 
and  the  treatment  of  those  who  speak 
against  the^e  violations. 

.•\11  these  individuals  did  not  break  the  So- 
viet U.W,  Their  only  crime  is  iliat  they  de- 
mand application  of  all  rights  guitraiiteed 
Ukrainians  by  the  constitution  of  the  USSR 
and  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We.  the  undersigned,  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  feel  that  the  struggle 
of  these  people  should  not  be  Ignored  be- 
cause the  time  might  be  near  that  these 
forces  of  dissent  will  not  only  contribute  to 
the  liberalization  of  the  present  dlctatoria) 
system,  but  they  might  also  precipitate  the 
collapse  of  the  last  remaining  colonial  em- 
pire. 

Calling  your  attention  to  this  cruel  perse- 
cution of  Ukrainian  intellectuals,  we  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  bring  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  in  hope  that  the  public 
opinion  will  prevail  upon  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  adhere  to  the  principles  proclaimed 
m  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  js  a  signa- 
tory. 

Appreciating  your  help  and  cooperation, 
we  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Miss)    LuBA   Lewytzkyj. 
President.  Ukrainian  Students  Club,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 


ALL  CITY  EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION 
OP  LOS  ANGELES  CELEBRATES 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  tiolden  anniversarv  of  the  All  City 
EmiJloyees  A.ssociation  of  Los  Angeles. 
Today  I  take  thi.';  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate them  in  their  50th  year  as  the 
voice  of  city  employees.  Only  last  July 
thi-^  ciynamic  pi'oup  of  soirie  12.000  niem- 
ber.s  drawn  from  all  department.":  in  the 
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L)s  Angeles  city  sernce,  except  police 
a:  id  fire  personnel,  affiliated  w1tti  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
a  id  Municipal  Employees.  United,  these 
t\,o  groups  will  lead  the  way  in  expand- 
irg  and  protecting  public  employee 
rights. 

On  behalf  of  their  many  friends,  I  am 
h  mored  to  extend  congratulations  to 
P -esident  Don  Meyer  and  his  fellow  of- 
R>  ;ers  of  ACEA,  and  the  ACEA-AFSCME 
jc  int  council  for  this  important  and  out- 
stinding  achievement.  I  am  certain  we 
a  n  all  look  forward  to  even  greater 
SI  ccess  and  achievement  at  the  time  of 
tl  eir  diamond  anniversary. 
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C.\LIFORNIAS  "CRUEL  AND  UN- 
USUAL" DECISION 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  Washmgton  Evening 
S  ar  01  March  1  examines  the  implica- 
tions of  the  vote  in  California's  Supreme 
Court  on  the  death  penally  in  California 
in  some  depth  calling  attention  to  the 
implications  of  that  decision  upon  the 
wiole  framework  of  decent  society.  At 
tl-  is  point  in  the  Record  I  commend  the 
ec  itorial,  which  is  by  Smith  Hempstone, 
tc  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
CALIFORNIA'S  "Cruel  and  Unusual"  Decision 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
By  a  6-1  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia has  declared  the  death  penalty  to  be 
onstltuHonaJ  In  that  state.  The  Immedi- 
ate effect  ol  the  decision  is  to  give  (literally) 
lew  lease  on  life  to  107  death  row  inmates, 
in  ;ludlng  such  luminaries  as  Slrhan  B.  Slr- 
hs|n,  the  assassin  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and 
murderer  Charles  Manson. 
(V  side  effect  has  been  the  release  on  ball 
of  Angela  Davis,  who  is  charged  with  murder, 
kl  Inaping  and  coiispiracy  in  connection  with 
'hp  Marin  County  Civic  Center  shoot-out  In 
ich  four  people  lost  their  !:ves.  It  is  earn- 
ly  to  be  hoped  tiiat  the  aurhoritles  U\' 
;s  on  Miss  Davis  again. 

The  death  penalty  is  still  permissible  in  40 
tes,  although  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is 
jected  to  rule  soon  whether  executions  vl- 
te  the  Constitution's  8th  Amendment 
prbhlbition  against  "cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment." There  have  been  no  execvitlons  in 
th;  United  States  since  June  1967  and  588 
mi  n  and  2  women  convicted  of  capital  of- 
fei  ises  await  the  decision  of  the  high  court, 
riowever  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  rule. 
5  California  verdict  will  stand  In  that  state 
ring  an  amendment  to  the  California 
stitutlon.  The  state  court's  rtiling  was  In 
cofitraventlon  of  the  frequently  expressed 
1  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
of  California,  who  on  several  occasions 
recent  years  have  defeated  in  the  state 
islature  bills  which  would  have  abolished 
iltal  punishment. 

he  California  court's  ruling  was  based  on 

lause  In  the  State  Constitution  virtually 

Identical  to  the  federal  charter's  8th  Amend- 

Chlef  Justice  Donald  R.  Wright,  speak- 

for  the  majority,  partially  based  his  flnd- 

that   execution   is  "cruel"  on   the  long 

lag  between  conviction  and  Implemen- 

lon.  The  obvious  reply  to  that  is  that  the 

Deal  process  ought  to  be  speeded  up 

r.dge  Wright  held  that  the  death  penalty 

\-,    unusual"  largely  because  of  the  declining 
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number  of  executions  In  the  United  States 
(down  from  a  high  of  199  In  1935  to  2  In 
1967)  and  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  trend  to- 
ward abolition  throughout  the  world.  To 
'.vhlch  one  might  reply  that  the  iviposition 
if  the  death  penalry  in  this  country  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable  (averaging  about  100 
annually  for  the  past  decade i  and  that  the 
problems  of  Britain  (for  example:  are  not 
those  of  the  United  State.s, 

Stanford  University  law  professor  .Anthony 
G.  Amsterdam  argued  the  case  for  abolition 
before  both  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
California  Supreme  Court.  One  of  his  argu- 
ments was  that  the  only  people  who  suffer 
the  death  penalty  are  "the  poor,  black,  per- 
-sonally  ugly  and  socially  unacceptable." 

All  right.  Forget  Slrhan  and  Manson;  their 
cases  may  be  so  emotive  that  it  is  impo.sslble 
for  any  of  us  to  render  a  balanced  Judgment. 
Take  Instead  the  case  of  Ernest  J.  Alkens 
Jr.  whom  Amsterdam  represented  before  the 
national  and  state  high  courts. 

Does  anybody  really  believe  that  Alkens 
was  sentenced  to  death  because  he  was  "p>oor, 
black,  personally  ugly  and  .socially  unaccept- 
able?" I  do  not  know  (or  care)  whether  he 
was  black  or  white,  but  I  rather  Imagine 
that  the  seventy  of  his  sentence  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  beat, 
raped  and  stabbed  to  death  two  women,  one 
i)f  them  five  months  pregnant,  and  shot  to 
d»ath  the  driver  of  a  car  who  gave  him  a  lift. 

In  his  (.pinion.  Wright  stated  that  the  Cali- 
ftirala  court's  decisioii  wfvs  "not  grounded  in 
sympathy  for  those  who  would  commit 
crimes  of  violence  but  In  concern  for  the 
society  that  diminishes  Itself  whenever  It 
takes  the  life  of  one  of  its  members."  A  noble 
sentunen:.  But  would  the  society  of  San 
Queniln,  let  alone  that  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  truly  be  diminished  by  the  exe- 
cvition  of  Ernest  J,  Alkens  Jr.?  More  Impor- 
tantly, can  society  afford  to  turn  men  like 
Alkens  free  after  they  have  served  8  to  10 
years,  which  Is  what  a  life  sentence  fre- 
quently  amounts   to. 

There's  the  rub  'What  Is  the  alternative? 
To  keep  them  caged  for  the  remainder  of 
their  natural  lives?  In  Wright's  eyes  would 
T.at  not,  pt-rhaps  correctly,  con.stitute  "cruel 
and  unusual  punishment?" 

.Abolitionists  like  to  claim  that  those  who 
favor  the  retention  of  the  death  penalty  do 
so  largely  out  of  an  atavistic  thirst  for  ven- 
geance. There  may  be  something  in  that  but 
not  much.  Wiiat  la'>-''.'5!dlng  people  want — • 
and  have  a  right  to  e.xpect  from  their  govern- 
ment—is that  men  like  Slrhan  and  Mansou 
and  Alkens  should  never  walk  the  street 
again. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  may 
net  echo  that  of  the  California  court.  But 
if  it  does.  Congress  and  the  state  legislatvires 
are  going  to  have  to  frame  legislation  which 
provides  decent  folk  with  the  protection  to 
which  they  are  eiitltled  in  an  imperfect  so- 
ciety which  has  its  share  of  depraved  psycho- 
paths. 
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JUDICIAL   SEMANTICS   ON   CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATWES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mi'.  Speakei',  if  anyone 
•^s  looking  for  a  concrete  example  of  why 
the  public  mistrusts  cotirts  it  is  easy  to 
find  in  the  semantics  of  the  California 
Supreme  Court  deci.'^ion  holding  capital 
punishment  unconstitutional  under  the 
California  Con.stitution  a.?  cru?I  and  un- 
'j.sual  punishment 

Wholly  a.side  from  whether  the  Man- 


son  slayings,  for  example,  including  de- 
liberately stabbing  to  death  an  8-monrh 
iiregnant  girl  pleading  for  her  baby's  hfe, 
warrant  assurance  that  one  who  does 
iuch  a  thing  will  pay  for  it  with  his  life, 
the  Federal  Constitution  itself,  in  express 
terms,  recognizes  capital  pimishment 
and  the  power  of  the  States  to  impose  it 
v.iih  due  process  of  law.  So  does  the 
California  Constitution  in  article  1.  sec- 
tion 6. 

The  only  valid  application  of  the  con- 
cept of  cruel  and  tmusual  ptmishment  to 
capital  punishm.ent  is  whether  a  particu- 
lar method  used  by  a  State  is  cruel  or 
untisual,  such  as  hanging,  the  gas  cham- 
ber, the  electric  chair,  and  so  forth.  Be- 
yond that,  it  is  an  utterly  specious  exer- 
cise in  judicial  semantics  that  the  Cali- 
fornia court  has  engaged  in  to  the  ob- 
vious confusion  of  the  general  public  and 
\nth  demonstrable  harm  to  the  public 
safety. 

Judges  liad  better  get  off  these  incur- 
.-ions  into  these  fields  patently  reserved 
to  the  discretion  of  a  separate  but  equal 
branch  of  the  Government — in  this  in- 
stance the  legislative  branch — lest  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatiu"es  be  forced  to 
lei^idlate  to  pi'otect  the  public  against 
continuing  judicial  maudlin  sentimental- 
ity while  burglars  rape  and  slay  children 
in  the  presence  of  terrified  parents  and 
worse. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  there 
are  some  cases  of  horrible,  deliberate, 
planned  murder  that  warrant  capital 
punisliment.  It  is  impossible  to  state  that 
the  existence  of  capital  ptmishment  is 
not  a  deterrent,  even  though  the  extent 
of  the  deterrent  is  difficult  to  assess. 

The  States  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  impose  capital  punishment  and 
it  is  no  business  of  courts,  State  or  Fed- 
eral, to  deny  this  right  as  long  as  the 
sentence  is  arrived  at  with  due  process 
of  law. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues— especially  those  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj-  Committee^a  recent  column  by 
James  Kilpatrick  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  February  24,  1972. 
California  Court  Confused  Policy  with 
Law 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

Last  week's  decision  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court,  banning  death  sentences  In 
that  state,  raises  anew  some  old  questions  of 
law  and  public  policy.  In  my  own  view,  the 
decision  was  clearly  wrong. 

The  California  court  construed  California's 
own  state  Constitution.  The  decision  Is 
therefore  final  and  not  subject  to  further  ap- 
peal. It  applies  solely  to  California,  and 
serves  to  nullify  only  those  death  sentences 
that  had  been  Imposed  by  California  courts 
upon  more  than  100  prlBoners  awaiting 
execution. 

Yet  the  action  of  the  California  court  can- 
not be  viewed  so  narrowly.  On  Jan.  17  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  heard  arguments  In  four 
cases  (the  most  heinous  of  them.  Ironically, 
from  California)  that  directly  challenge  the 
concept  of  capital  punishment  as  a  violation 
of  the  8th  Amendment.  The  Amendment 
says  that  "cruel  and  unusual  punishments" 
shall  not  be  Inflicted. 

The  problem  presents  two  separate  ques- 
tions. The  first  Is:  Is  capital  punishment 
unconstitutional?  The  second  Is:  Is  It  Im- 
moral, unwise,  or  Ineffective?  The  questions 
have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another. 
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I  do  not  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  how  cap- 
ital punishment,  as  such,  possibly  could  be 
held  unconstitutional.  The  5th  Amendment 
implicitly  sanctions  It.  "No  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital  .  .  .  crime,  un- 
less on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
Grand  Jury."  Both  the  5th  and  the  14th 
Amendments  give  further  sanctions  In  terms 
of  due  process  of  law. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  made  the  point 
during  oral  argument  last  month:  "One  of 
the  things  that  bothers  me  about  the  14th 
Amendment,"  he  said,  "Is  that  the  depriva- 
tion of  life  is  expressly  prohibited  without 
due  process  of  law — and  therefore  by  impli- 
cation Is  approved  when  there  1b  due  process. 
And  this  Is  why  I  say  that  to  me  It  Is  more 
than  Just  a  semantic  problem.  Now  w'e're 
not  talking  about  the  express  wording  of  the 
Constitution." 

Precisely.  Even  If  one  embraces  every  ac- 
tivist theory  ever  advanced  about  our  "liv- 
ing," or  "flexible,  "  or  "evolving"  Constitu- 
tion, only  the  two  adjectives  of  the  8th 
Amendment  would  be  subject  to  judicial  In- 
terpretation:  Is  a  particular  method  of  exe- 
cution "cruel  and  unusual"?  Disemboweling 
a  prisoner,  or  boiling  him  In  oil,  might  thus 
be  unconstitutional.  But  unless  the  legisla- 
tive judgment  of  41  states  Is  to  be  discarded 
altogether,  the  electric  chair  and  the  gas 
chamber  cannot  be  regarded,  at  law,  as  con- 
stitutionally impermissible. 

The  California  court  confused  the  two 
questions.  The  majority  declared  that  capital 
punishment,  as  such,  "degrades  and  dehu- 
manizes all  who  participate  In  Its  processes." 
Such  punishment  Is  "Incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  man,"  'Very  well.  But  these  are  not 
arguments  of  law;  they  are  arguments  of 
policy;  they  are  arguments  of  a  legislative 
committee  room. 

We  ought  to  keep  these  things  straight.  It 
simply  does  not  follow  that  a  given  practice 
is  unconstitutional  because  It  is  viewed 
by  some  Judges  as  degrading,  dehumanizing, 
or  "incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  man." 
Human  slavery  exhibited  all  those  evils;  yet 
human  slavery  was  expressly  sanctioned  by 
the  Constitution  and  was  ended,  as  a  matter 
of  law.  only  by  the  13th  Amendment.  By  the 
same  token,  to  deny  women  a  right  to  vote  Is 
unfair;  but  It  was  not  constitutional  prior 
to  the  19th  Amendment. 

If  capital  punishment  Is  to  be  abolished. 
It  ought  not  to  be  abolished  by  judicial  de- 
cree. This  Is  to  vest  In  judges  the  power 
effectively  to  amend  the  Constltutloi..  It 
ought  to  be  abolished  by  the  Congress,  as  to 
federal  crimes,  and  by  the  Individual  states, 
as  to  state  crimes.  Or  It  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished by  outright  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Reasonably  minded  men  may  well  disagree 
on  the  wisdom  of  capital  punishment.  As 
a  public  policy,  perhaps  It  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  But  "the  express  wording  of  the 
Cor  stitutlon,"  in  Stewart's  phrase,  has  to  be 
upheld. 


BELOn,   'WIS.:    ALL-AMERICAN 
CITY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure and  great  privilege  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  city  of  Beloit 
located  in  my  congressional  district  In 
Wisconsin.  It  has  recently  received  the 
honor  and  distinction  of  being  desig- 
nated one  of  the  All-American  Cities  of 
1972.  It  is  an  honor  and  recognition  that 
Beloit  richly  deserves. 
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Beloit  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  city 
populated  with  people  willing  to  coop- 
erate and  work  with  each  other  in  try- 
ing to  solve  problems  afifectlng  all  groups 
in  the  commimity.  Beloit  has  devised  a 
highly  sophisticated  system  of  interlock- 
ing action  groups  that  have  been  able 
to  come  up  with  possible  solutions  to 
many  commimity  concerns,  including 
race  relations  and  pollution. 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
Beloit  citizens  have  found  that  no  com- 
mimity mission  is  impossible  to  solve  as 
long  as  it  is  understood  that  everyone 
coimected  with  a  problem  has  a  chance 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  a 
solution.  The  city  and  citizens  of  Beloit 
are  a  classic  example  of  what  concerned 
citizens  can  do  to  reverse  a  dowTiward 
spiral  of  the  fortunes  of  a  city. 

Beloit  is  very  fortunate  to  have  as 
many  citizens  as  it  does  concerned  about 
the  future  of  its  city,'  and  fortunate  also 
to  have  citizens  who  can  work  well  with 
each  other.  The  team  effort  concept  is 
very  much  a  vital  part  of  Beloit  and  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  generally 
optimistic  feeUng  in  the  city.  Particular 
recognition  and  thanks  go  to  Mr.  Gus 
Nelson,  the  leader  of  the  committee  that 
has  pulled  together  what  has  been  done 
in  Beloit  and  presented  it  to  the  review- 
ing committee  for  the  All-American 
award  in  Atlanta. 

A  prime  example  of  citizen  cooperation 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  is  the  affiliate  artist 
program  that  was  stai-ted  in  Beloit  more 
than  4  years  ago.  It  was  designed  to  sup- 
port young  artists  in  the  development  of 
their  own  careers.  In  1971,  more  than 
30  artists  spent  a  week  moving  through 
Beloit  giving  concerts — or  "Non-certs"  as 
they  are  called  by  citizens — everywhere 
there  was  a  small  crowd.  The  week  was 
brought  to  a  climax  at  the  Beloit  Festi- 
val which  drew  5.000  listeners.  Out  of  a 
community  of  36,000  a  crowd  of  5,000  is 
truly  outstanding.  This  program  prom- 
ises to  continue  to  grow  and  to  bring  a 
touch  of  culture  and  music  to  the  many 
citizens  of  the  Beloit  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vnth  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  point  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  as  one 
of  the  "All-American  Cities." 


CAMPAIGN  BUTTON  NO  LICENSE  TO 
ARGUE    MORALITY    OF    VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING,  Mr.  Speaker,  John  P. 
Roche  has  written  an  unusual  and  ex- 
cellent column  on  a  seldom-discussed 
matter.  It  follows: 

Campaign  BtrrroN  No  License  To  Abgux 

Morality  of  Vietnam 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 

As  presidential  candidates  multiply  arith- 
metically. It  seems  that  campaign  rhetoric 
Increases  geometrically.  Only  a  lunatic  per- 
fectionist would  expect  pwlltlolans  to  be 
wholly  logical  or  totally  consistent,  but  there 
is  one  problem  that  requires  special  treat- 
ment: the  morality  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 
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For  some  ye:irs  now,  characters  who 
couldn't  distinguish  a  moral  principle  from 
a  railroad  tie  have  been  wanderi!:ig  around 
the  United  States  sounding  like  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  condemning  the  war  as  "immoral,  ob- 
scene, etc."  In  past  montlis  this  ha*,  tjeen 
compounded  by  ihp  .■suggestion  that  we 
should  confer  amnesty  on  draft-dodgers  be- 
caiLse  they  took  the  truly  moral  course. 

The  net  con.'^equence  of  this  moralistic  or- 
chestration ha.s  been  to  indicate  to  more 
than  2  m:Ii;on  young  Americans  who  fought 
In  Vlet:iam  that  they  were  evil  men  eiigaged 
In  a  wicked  enterprise,  that  if  they  had  any 
spirltu.il  foundations,  they  would  have 
skipped  off  to  C.'inada  and  Joined  the  band 
(if  saints. 

Like  medieval  lepers,  veteran.s  of  Vietnam 
are  supposed  to  go  around  in  sackcloth,  ring- 
ing a  bell,  aiid  announcing  themselves  as 
"unclean,"  Or  they  can  find  instant  redemp- 
tion by  Joining  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  W.i.r,  coiifessing  to  war  crimes  and  throw- 
ing their  medals  away. 

Only  a  handful  have  in  fact  Joined  the 
anti-war  group,  Tiie  rest  (and  their  fami- 
lies) are  smouldering  at  what  they  instinc- 
tively consider  the  Injustice  of  the  Indict- 
ment, waiting  for  someone  to  stand  up  in 
defense  of  their  honcr  and  decency. 

Since  politicians.  Intimidated  by  left-wing 
dervishes,  seem  reluctant  to  undertake  this 
Job,  I  will  volunteer.  For  openers  I  submit 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  as  moral  a 
cau.=e  as  Americans  have  ever  fought  for, 
ihat  our  armed  forces  did  their  Job  with 
courage  and  dedication,  and  finally  that  by 
comparison  with  World  War  II  the  atrocity 
level  In  Vietnam  was  remarkably  low,  par- 
ticularly given  the  context  of  guerrilla 
warfare. 

To  begin  with  the  character  of  the  war, 
there  are  two  grounds,  and  two  ground."; 
only,  for  the  argument  that  our  Interven- 
tion in  Vietnam  was  "immoral" 

First,  those  who  say  all  wars  are  Immoral 
religious  or  philosophical  pacifists,  are  quite 
within  their  rights  to  apply  the  designation 
to  Vietnam  These,  however,  are  people  with 
no  favorite  wars:  they  condemn  Arabs,  Is- 
raelis, Communists,  antl-Communlsts  with 
complete  impartiality  For  them,  there  are 
no  "just  wars." 

The  second  group  with  standing  to  ques- 
tion the  morality  of  the  war  comprises  those 
who  believe  It  Is  wTong  'because  we  are 
shooting  the  wrong  way.  that  Is,  they  believe 
that  Hanoi  Is  right,  that  we  are  supporting 
a  "reactionary,  comprador  clique"  In  Saigon 
against  the  "progressive"  forces  of  Commu- 
nist righteousness.  For  them,  the  war  is 
"Just"  and  Hanoi  is  the  instrument  of 
Justice. 

All  the  other  argtiments  against  the  war 
are  prudential  or  pragma'lc  In  nature.  Yon 
ca:i.  for  example  argtie  that  it  was  a  ml.stnke 
to  get  mixed  up  in  Southeast  Asia,  that  the 
game  wasn't  worth  the  caiidle.  that  we  should 
have  fought  a  different  kind  of  war  ,  .  .  all 
eminently  debatable  questions.  But  not  moral 
questions 

Let  mo  make  the  point  differently:  In  my 
Judgment,  an  American  armed  response  to 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  Au- 
gust 1968,  would  have  been  perfectly  mora! — 
there  is  nothing  immoral  about  resisting 
totalitarianism.  But  In  prudential  terms  It 
would  have  been  a  ml'itake. 

Or.  to  shift  to  .\frlca,  there  would  l.-i  my 
Judgment  be  nothing  Immoral  about  sup- 
porting a  black  liberation  movement  In  the 
Republic  of  .South  Africa  But  given  the 
pow.'r  realities  on  the  ground.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  lrrespoi:.sible,  bloody  ad^■Pl.t^:ri,'m 

If  the  presidential  candidates  waiit  to 
argue  the  wisdom  of  our  commitme:,t  to 
Vietnam,  they  are  free  to  do  so,  even  though 
It  Is  a  waste  of  time.  However,  before  they 
start  throwing  moral  thunderbolts,  they 
would    be    wise    to   consider   the    fact    that. 
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•jnlesa  they  are  pacifists  or  Hanoi  hawks,  they 
hive  no  standing  as  propliets.  And  'urther- 
n.ore.  that  2  million  Americans  understand- 
ably resent  being  excommunicated  by  bogus 
n  esslahs. 
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TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
ork  Times  of  February  29,  1972,  car- 
red  an  editorial  relating  to  the  reser- 
V  ition  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  national 
pirks,  '.vildernesi.  and  wildlife  refuges,  I 
w|ould  like  to  share  this  editorial  with  my 
lleagues  and.  t-ierefore.  I  mi^lud'^'  ;t.s 
tdxt  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
RJecord: 

To  H.^VE  AND  To  Hold 

.■\  beautifully  Illustrated  pamphlet  Lssued 
bV  the  Department  of  Interior  entitled  "To 
I^ve  and  To  Hold"  tells  the  st-ory  of  Alaska'.s 
griitory  birds.  Fe'*'  Americans  realize  that 
.^[.vskd  is  the  nesting  area  each  year  for  ducks, 
swans  and  other  water  f.T,%'l-  mor? 
'tan    twelve   milUon   in   all — wlilch    migrate 

irniighriut  this  country. 

Birds  from  three  continents  fly  to  Alaska 

I  Journey.?  of  10,000  miles  or  more  which 
M  ay  originate  in  Argentina.  Australia  or 
.S  )u:h  China.  The  beautiful  whistling  swans 
ot  en  each  year  In  Maryland's  Chesapeake  Bay 
come  from  Alaska's  remote  Arctic  Slope.  The 
world's  entire  population  of  black  brant  and 
n  ost  of  its  emperor  goe.-e  pas.^  'hrough 
.\|a.<;ka'3  Izembek  Bay. 

The  w-aters  of  Alaska  defy  Im.aglnatioa 
i  their  extent  and  variety.  The  state  has  a 
lllon  ponds.  It  has  shallow  se.as,  miles  of 
lieltered  lagoons  and  bays,  and  huge  lakes, 
I  h.ese  waters  make  Alaska  uniquely  Im- 
p  )r:ant  for  the  birds  not  only  of  this  nation 
b  It  of  half  the  world.  If  they  did  not  have 
Aaska  for  nesting  and  raising  their  young, 
c;'cles  of  bird  life  which  have  developed  over 
iiousands  of  years  would  be  broken  and 
njanklnd  Impoverished  beyond  measure. 

The  flight  of  the  migratory  water  fowl 
sJmboUzes  the  Interpendence  of  Alaska's 
p  ayslcal  resources  and  the  quality  of  life 
0  '  all  Americans.  If  oil  spills  and  Industrial 
wastes  contaminate  the  waters  of  .\laska,  the 
n  suits  may  be  a  Silent  Spring  half  a  conti- 
iii?nt  away.  If  economic  developers  despoil 
tlie  wilderness,  endanger  the  habitat  of  In- 
c  easlngly  rare  animals,  or  intrude  upon  it> 
si  enery,  the  ecological  balance  of  an  already 
tireateiied  planet  will  be  further  deranged 
aid  opportunities  for  diverse  recreation 
farther  coiistricted. 

The  same   Department   of  Interior  which 

13  so  well  described  the  significance  of 
Alaska  for  migratory  birds  has  a  critical  de- 

sion  to  make  concerning  the  state's  future, 
tnder  the  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton  has  until 
tiie  middle  of  March  to  make  a  preliminary 
t:^lthdrawal    of   lauds   for   public   protection 

ffore  the  state  government  and  the  natives 
b?gin  selecting  parcels  of  land  for  develop- 
n  ent  and  other  use.  By  next  September,  he 
his  to  choose  up  to  80  million  acres  for  rec- 
onmendatlon  to  Congress  as  national  parks, 

Uderneas   and    wildlife   refuges.    Upon    the 

laracter  of  these  prellmiary  and  final  decl- 
sions  depends  the  future  of  Alaska  and  Its 
niany  resources. 

It  Is  for  Secretary  Morton  to  choose  what 
tke  American  people  are  to  have  and  to  hold 
i!;  Alsiska.   He  needs   to  be  mindful   of   the 
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trust  which  is  imposed  in  his  office  and 
which  he  must  exercise  in  behalf  of  citizens 
everywhere,  of  their  posterity  and  of  nature 
itself. 


March  S,  1972 


March  3,  1972 


NO     FREEDOM     OF     RELIGION 
BEHIND  THE  IRON  CURTAIN 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 

before  embarking  upon  my  trip  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  I  had  strone 
feelings  that  religion  was  not  free  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  information  from  our 
St  ue  Dep.n:tinent  t?  tlie  conti-ar.v  ii't- 
withstanding.  A  2-hour  detention  by 
Soviet  poli:e  for  the  crime  cf  leaving  two 
booklets  containing  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  in  the  entranceway  to  a  theater 
confirmed  my  suspicions.  However,  the 
following  translation  of  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Pravda  Vo.'^toka  news- 
paper on  January  7,  1972.  make?,  crystal 
clear  to  every  freedoin-lo\'ing  American 
exactly  what  the  Comrnimist  oppressor's 
attitude  is  toward  religion i 

(Translation  from  the  Pravda  Vostoka 

newspaper] 

The  STRrccLE  Against  Religion 

At  the  present  stace  of  Soviet  social  de- 
velopment, when  tremendous  tasks  In  the 
building  of  communism  are  being  carried 
out,  the  party  Is  attaching  particular  atten- 
tion to  ideological  work.  It  Is  trying  to  Instill 
In  workers  a  spirit  of  conscious  responsibility, 
to  strengthen  their  Ideological  convictions,  to 
teach  them  to  overcome  survivals  of  the  past. 
and  to  resist  all  forms  of  bourgeois  Influence. 
The  most  important  factor  In  this  complex 
effort  Is  scholarly,  scientific  atheistic  propa- 
ganda. 

"We  must  flght  against  religion".  WTOte  V. 
I.  Lenin.  "This  Is  the  basic  tenet  of  ALL 
materialism,  and  consequently  of  Marxism. 
However,  Marxism  does  not  stop  at  principle. 
It  goes  further.  It  states  that  we  must  know 
HOW  to  counteract  religion.  Explanation  of 
the  origin  of  faith  and  religion  among  the 
masses  must  rest  on  materialism." 

Lenin's  credo  of  atheist  education  stages 
that  we  must  proceed  from  principle  to  action 
in  our  struggle  for  the  new  man.  who  must 
not  only  repudiate  religious  superstition,  but 
engage  firmly  in  aggressive,  uncompromising 
atheism. 

The  majority  of  the  people  In  this  republic 
(Uzbekistan]  believe  in  the  materialistic 
c  'ncept  of  life.  But  It  is  wrong  and  dangerous 
to  assume  that  religion  will  "die  out"  of  Its 
own  accord.  The  formation  of  a  communist 
philosophy  of  life  is  Impossible  without  an 
active  struggle  against  religious  Ideology, 
and  without  positive  scholarly  atheistic 
education. 

If  we  don't  keep  this  In  mind,  and  the 
attitude  toward  religion  is  conciliatory  aiul 
permissive.  It  will  continue  to  exist  and  exert 
its   harmfiU    influence   on   the   people. 

Communist  party,  trade  union,  soviet,  and 
komscmol  organizations  mtist  not  take  a 
passive  attitude  toward  religion,  which 
clouds  the  thinking  of  certain  sectors  of  the 
jxipulatlon.  The  guarantee  provided  by  the 
Soviet  constitution  for  the  freedom  of  con- 
science and  religion  also  guarantees  the 
freedom   of   anti-religious    propaganda. 

The  program  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  states  that  the  party  wUl 


exert  Ideological  pressure  to  educate  people 
ill  the  spirit  of  scientific  materialism,  In 
order  to  overcome  religious  prejudices,  wlth- 
o't,  however,  offending  the  sensibilities  of 
tie  faithful,  Exp>erlence  has  demonstrated 
•hat  the  greater  the  appeal  to  sentiment  as 
well  as  Intellect,  the  higher  the  ideologljal 
level  of  antl-religlous  education,  and  the 
stronger  the  emotional  Impskct,  the  greater 
Is  the  effectiveness  of  our  work  In  combating 
religion. 

Thorough  and  thoughtful  Ideological  work 
IS  being  carried  on  by  the  communists  of  the 
coliectlve  farm  "Kommunlzm"  In  the 
Atidlzhan  oblast  [province],  where  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  atheistic  propaganda.  A 
sociologic  survey  of  the  collective  farm 
bhowed  that  there  were  some  believers,  but 
that  these  were  mostly  people  over  fifty,  who 
lirid  received  only  an  elementary  education. 
Some  of  them  neither  read  newspapers  r.f  r 
attend  movies  or  lectures.  This  prompted  the 
communists  at  the  coliectlve  farm  to  orga- 
nize general  educational  courses  at  the  vil- 
lage school.  Later,  a  one-year  course  was 
organized  especially  for  the  older  people, 
with  lectures  In  human  anatomy  and  natural 
phenomena. 

The  collective  farm  radio  often  carries 
r.'-og."ams  on  the  harmful  effects  of  religious 
observances  and  ritual.  Two  physicians. 
Mamadall  Abdullayev  and  Rakhlm  Ibra- 
glniov.  have  given  lectures  In  which  they 
told  how  in  several  cases  Illness  had  been 
aggravated  by  religious  practices. 

There  are  over  one  hund.'-ed  people's  uni- 
versities* In  the  Andizhan  oblast,  special- 
izing in  scientific  atl.eisni.  social  anthro- 
pology, and  pedagogy.  Over  eight  thousand 
people  attend  these  universities.  Atheist 
propaganda  is  conducted  by  some  of  the 
ijest  minds,  by  party,  soviet,  trade  union, 
k.Dmsomol,  cultural,  industrial,  agricultural 
and  other  org.anizations. 

The  cUies  o'  Tashkent.  Fergana,  Navoi. 
and  Eekabad,  and  .several  disti-icts  in  tiie 
Khorezm,  Surkhan-Dar'ya.  and  Fergana 
obUists  have  all  had  considerable  experience 
ill  organizing  atheistic  education. 

Anti -religious  propaganda  Is  effective  only 
when  conducted  consistently  and  systemati- 
'■ally.  Nevertheless,  it  is  nrt  always  given 
enough  attention.  Some  party  organizations 
nnd  ideological  institutions  engage  in  athe- 
istic education  only  sporadically.  Laxity  in 
such  a  complex  and  demanding  task  as  edu- 
cation is  Inexcusable. 

N.)t  enough  atheistic  literature,  reviewing 
the  theory  and  practice  of  anti-reltgious 
work  and  revealing  the  acommodative  ac- 
tivities of  the  clergy.  Is  published  in  the 
republic  (Uzbekistan).  Scholars  engaged  in 
the  study  of  theoretical  atheism  are  often 
removed  from  the  reality  cf  atheistic  edu- 
cation. Yet  the  assistance  they  could  pro- 
vide to  thousands  In  their  every-day  work 
with  the  masses  in  teaching  atheism  could 
be  indeed  great. 

V,  L.  Lenin  stres=ed  the  necess.ty  of  know- 
ing HOW  to  combat  religion.  To  know  how — 
i.  above  all  to  demonstrate  conclusively  i!>p 
untenabiUty  of  religion  and  Its  estrangement 
from  life,  its  desire  to  lead  man  away  from 
I'ls  struptjle  for  high  Ideals  into  a  wiirkl  of 
illusion. 

Knowing  how  to  combat  religion,  means 
arming  oneself  with  a  carefully  thought  out 
program  of  scholarly,  scientific  informati''.! 
f>n  atheism,  avoiding  stereotypes,  oversimpli- 
fications, pat  answers,  and  above  all  I'j  con- 
tlnuiusly  expound  and  propagandise  the 
positive  nature  of  atheism.  The  republican 
[Uzbek]  House  of  Scholarly — Scientific 
.^.theism  with  its  various  branches,  and  the 
s  >ciety    "Znaniye"    ["Knowledge"]    play   an 


•  Translator's  note:  Popular  courses  for 
the  masses  at  lower  than  university  level — 
nnt  universities  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 


important  part  In  propagandizing  all  that  Is 
newest  and  best  in  atheistic  education. 

Knowing  how  to  combat  lellgion,  is  to 
employ  all  available  means:  to  tell  a  scien- 
tist's story  of  technological  achievements,  to 
draw  on  b.ioks  truthfully  portraying  our 
S^'Viet  way  of  life,  to  exhibit  paintings 
glorifying  nature,  to  present  well  prepared 
television  programs,  to  generally  broaden 
horizons,  and  to  instill  moral  convictions 
which  reject  outdated  past  beliefs. 

Knowing  how  to  combat  religion,  means 
to  begin  teaching  atheism  in  school.  It  Is 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  Importance  of 
schools,  both  special  Intermediary  and  ad- 
vanced, in  teaching  atheism.  It  Is  especially 
in  school  that  the  young  form  their  scien- 
tifically founded  atheistic  concepts  of  life. 
The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  continuously 
and  systematically  Instruct  school  children 
and  students  on  the  unlimited  possibilities 
of  man  the  worker,  the  builder  of  commu- 
nist society. 

Atheism  is  inconceivable  without  thought- 
ful, consistent  and  assiduous  educational 
work.  Party  organizations  and  ideological  In- 
stitutions should  never  relax  their  Ideological 
struggle  against  religion,  but  continuously 
improve  their  methods  of  combating  reli- 
gious influence  and  steadfastly  put  Into 
practice  Lenin's  principles  of  atheistic  edu- 
cation. 

Arming  Soviet  citizens  with  a  materialistic 
philosophy  of  life  means  Increasing  the  capa- 
bility of  the  masses  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Un.oii  in  achiev- 
ing greater  success  in  the  building  of  com- 
munism.- Translated  by  Sheila  Penners. 


VITAL  ISSUES  IN  FLORIDA  PRIMARY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  will  be  on  Florida 
March  14  when  the  people  of  my  home 
State  vote  in  an  exciting  presidential 
preference  primary  and  also  express  their 
views  on  two  of  the  most  important  Is- 
sues of  our  times — Issues  Involving  the 
education  of  our  children. 

Floridians  will  vote  In  a  straw  ballot 
on  the  vital  questions  of  forced  busing  to 
create  a  racial  balance  in  the  schools,  and 
of  returning  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  to  our  public  schools. 

Both  of  these  issues,  in  various  forms, 
are  now  before  the  Congress  and  I  am 
certain  my  colleagues  will  follow  the 
results  of  the  Florida  primary  election 
as  closely  as  I.  Proposed  constitutional 
amendments  are  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress in  an  effort  to  correct  the  damage 
done  by  some  Federal  court  decisions. 

Floridians  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
three  questions: 

1.  "Do  you  favor  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  that  would  pro- 
hibit forced  busing  and  guarantee  the 
right  of  each  student  to  attend  the  ap- 
propriate public  school  nearest  his  home? 

2.  "Do  you  favor  providing  an  equal 
opportunity  for  quality  education  for  all 
children  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  place  of  residence  and  oppose  a  return 
to  a  dual  system  of  public  schools?'' 

3.  "Do  you  favor  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  allow  prayer  in  the 
public  schools?" 
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Now,  with  this  straw  ballot,  the  people 
of  Florida,  who  represent  everj*  section 
of  the  United  States,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out — and  we,  their  elected 
representatives,  should  pay  close  atten- 
tion. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  EARL  RHODE  AND 
OTHER  PHASE  II  STAFFERS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .ATIVE3 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
year  40  members  of  the  Dayton  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Public  Affairs 
Committee  came  to  Wasliington  at  my 
invitation  to  attend  a  briefing  by  high- 
ranking  Government  officials  on  the  Na- 
tion's economic  problems  and  prospects. 

Leading  the  discussion  of  wage-price 
freeze  policies  was  Mr.  Earl  Rliode,  di- 
rector of  the  executive  secretariat  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  Prior  to  becom- 
ing riE;ht  hand  to  CLC  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Presidential  Counselor  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Mr.  Rhode  had  been  special 
assistant  to  Mr.  Arnold  Weber  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
at  the  CLC.  After  his  presentation  to  the 
Dayton  committee,  there  was  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  present  wh.v  tliis 
young  man  had  risen  so  rapidlj-  in  his 
profession.  The  Dayton  Chamber  mem- 
bers and  I  agreed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  cogent  speakers  we  had  ever  heard. 

The  February  19  issue  of  Business 
Week  magazine  contained  an  article  on 
the  "real  experts"  in  phase  II.  Mr.  Rhode 
was  cited  with  two  other  CLC  staffers  for 
his  outstanding  work.  Unfortunately, 
after  the  magazine  had  gone  to  press, 
Mr.  Rhode  died  tragically.  From  all  the 
facts  available,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Rhode's 
death  was  attributable  to  the  great  sac- 
rifices he  made  for  our  country.  I  am 
sui-e  that  all  my  House  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  our  condolences  to  Mr. 
Rhode's  children  and  his  parents. 

At  this  point.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  Business  Week  article 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Wage  and  Price   Controls — Prasx  II's 
Backroom  Boys 

Up  to  Aug.  15,  no  one  knew  very  much 
about  wage-price  controls.  Hardly  anyone 
does  now.  But  those  who  know  most  are 
not  necessarily  the  members  of  the  Pay 
Board,  Price  Commission,  and  Cost  of  Living 
Council. 

The  real  experts  are  found  one  notch  down. 
They  are  In  a  small  but  powerful  ccMlre  of 
professionals  who  are  staffing  the  Phase  n 
control  groups.  If  the  system  manages  to 
curtail  Inflation,  these  key  staffers  wUl  de- 
serve much  of  the  credit:  If  it  iails,  they  wl!I 
not  escape  the  blame. 

The  veteran  member  of  the  group  is  Earl 
Rhode,  who  at  28  Is  also  the  youngest  person 
In  a  Phase  n  key  spot.  When  President 
Nixon  announced  controls  last  summer,  there 
was  a  staff  of  one  on  board — and  Rhode  was 
It.  The  plpe-smoklng  ex-budget  examiner 
had  !>een  special  assistant  to  .Arnold  Weber  at 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Bi:dG:et:  when 
Weber  took  over  the  new-bom  CLC  In  Au- 
gust, Rhode  went  with  him.  Rhode  recalls: 
"We  didn't  have  a  thing  when  we  started  out. 


All  the  staff  work  in  the  first  week  of  CLC 
meetings  was  done  by  yours  truly,  Weber 
made  decisions  and  charged  ahead — no  room 
.for  excuses.  It  was  great." 

■What  can  he  show  for  six  months  of  six- 
day  weeks  and  14-hour  days?  Rhode  says  he 
and  two  other  OMB  staffers  helped  develop 
the  freeze  as  an  option  In  early  August  and 
"fleshed  it  out"  at  the  request  of  George 
Shultz  In  time  for  the  meeting  at  Camp 
David,  where  the  New  Economic  Program  was 
adopted.  The  young  analyst — who  has  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  economics  and  "almoet 
r\  master's"  in  public  affairs — also  helped  de- 
vi.-e  tiie  t.,ree-!)"iird  orv'ai.iziii.inn;  .setup 
used  for  Phase  II.  The  Price  Commission's 
72 -hour  decision  rule  after  the  freeze  was 
called  the  "Rhode  compromise," 

STAYTNO  n*  THK  SADDLE 

Of  course,  Rhode's  job  changed  as  the 
CLC  switched  bosses  from  Weber  to  the  new 
executive  director,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  as 
the  staff  grew  to  some  90  people.  But  Rhode — 
who  Is  a  G.S-14  at  .*21  960  a  venr  —  'las  mni;- 
aged  to  keep  on  top.  Says  one  of  his  co- 
workers. "Rumsfeld  leans  on  Earl  harder 
than  he  leans  on  anyone  else  here— even  the 
fellows  he  brought  In.  Earl's  Just  so  damn 
r'^mpetei:t  "  Hlif.d*''-.  .w::  c>:p:;i';.i' :<  if.  >:  :..- 
staying  power:  "I  give  Rumsfeld  good  serv- 
ice— and  I'm  not  being  facetious.  I  learned 
;i'  OMB  to  p"r  in  the  s.TddIc  on-e  it  .^  .'-trnp;)i-1 
on.  But  until  then  I  argue  from  my  own 
point  of  view." 

Rhode's  title  li-  -"with  calculated  ambtg- 
ultv.  "  he  says — director  of  the  executive  S"c- 
retiriat  of  the  Cl.C  He  t>repares  the  a!;enda 
f'T  the  CLCs  weeVtlv  incei.np.  arts  as  lials.-ij 
with  the  Price  Commission  and  Pay  Board, 
and  prepares  quarterly  progress  reports  like 
tie  one  relea.seri  (t    Cl.r  iiv^r  wct-kerd 

Busliiessmer.  f  '  .-tr'ifd  w:tli  the  conir'il.s 
system  have  offered  Rhode  plenty  of  money 
to  leave  Washington.  The  best  bid  so  far: 
^4.5  000  from  a  New  York  company  But 
•Rhode  Is  not  interested  in  more  clover — yet. 
Says  he:  "First  we're  going  to  make  this 
damn  thlnp  work," 

BED,    WHITE,    AND    BLtTE 

This  kind  of  commitment  seems  to  per- 
meate the  senior  st.^ff  people  who  admhils- 
ter  Phase  II.  "We're  going  to  make  this  bear 
fly,"  says  Robert  Tiernan,  a  relative  new- 
comer who  took  over  as  executive  director  at 
the  Pay  Board  eight  weeks  ago 

When  Tlern.in,  a  43-year-old  labor-man- 
acement  expert  and  chief  counsel  at  Cali- 
fornia's Kaiser  Industries  Corp  ,  walked  into 
the  P.iy  Board  oflices.  the  staff  was  filled  with 
tenipor.iry  people.  Numerous  key  Jobs  had 
to  be  filled  and  basic  regulations  were  yet 
to  be  spelled  out. 

Now  thi:;  is  ail  changing — thank.";  chiefly 
to  Tiernan  and  Administrative  Director  Mil- 
lard Cass,  who  came  to  the  Pay  Board  out 
of  semi-retirement  after  ye.'irs  In  the  Lalx^r 
Dept.  Tiernan  never  worked  in  W:tshliigton 
before.  "Cass  takes  care  of  knowing  where 
It's  at  In  this  town  He's  like  a  seelng-eye 
dog  to  a  blind  man,"  he  says.  Past-talking 
Tlernnn,  who  Is  on  leave  from  Kaiser,  makes 
:io  bone;;  about  the  tough  work  ahead  "But 
the  juice  Is  flowing,"  he  says. 

Since  Tiernan  and  Cass  can-,e  on  hf.ard 
tlTey  have  urged  Pay  Board  Chairman  George 
Bt'Idt  to  go  home  at  5  p.m.  each  day  Ac- 
cording to  Tiernan.  Ji;dge  Boldt  was  work- 
Inr  hours  "too  long  for  a  man  his  age"  He 
is  68  But  Tiernan  offers  the  highest  praise 
for  Boldt  and  for  his  evolving  staff  of  ns 
"The  people  involved  In  this  effort,"  says 
Tiernan,  "are  bright,  able,  very  hard-work- 
ing, and  they  are  also  very  patriotic  "  In 
fact,  as  Tiernan  would  have  It.  it  is  patriot- 
ism, not  money,  tliat  lured  him  to  Washing- 
ton. He  earns  S36.OO0  a  year  f r .  m  the  Pav 
Board— "And  I'm  taking  a  bath,  I'll  tell 
you,"  he  says.  "They  waved  a  flag  at  me. 
that's  why  I'm  here.  Yoit'd  be  surprised  how 
many  patriots  there  are  I'm  on  a  red-whlte- 
and-blue  mountain  " 
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LOTS    OF    ROOM 

The  third  member  of  the  inner  circle  of 
dontrollera  Is  Louis  Neeb,  32.  director  of  the 
<  xecutive  secretariat  at  the  Price  Commls- 
:lon.  While  Nebb'3  boss,  Commission  Chair- 
man 0.  Jackson  Grayson,  Is  the  most  vlsib'.e 
I'hase  11  chieftain,  Neeb — like  Rhode  and 
'l^ernan — has  a  lot  of  room  to  exercise  l;il- 
llatlve.  He  answers  only  to  Grayson  and  to 
he  members  of  the  Price  Commission — pre- 
]iarlr.g  agendas  for  meetings,  keeping  on  top 
if  the  broad  policy  guidelines  set  down  by 
'  he  commission,  and  helping  the  staff  to 
1  pply  these  gtildellnes  whenever  questions 
i  rise.  Executive  Director  Bert  Lewis  "really 
ins  the  place,"  says  one  staffer,  leaving 
1  leeb  free  to  work  closely  with  Grayson. 

Neeb,  a  tall,  dark-haired  mba  from  George 

Vashlngton   University,   has   been   with   the 

; 'rice  Commission  from  the  start,  signing  on 

kith  Grayson  after  spending   the   freeze  at 

'  he    Office   of    Emergeiicy    Preparedness     At 

I  >EP,      Neeb^ — a      stockpile-policy      expert— 

vas  transformed  overnight  once   the  freeze 

)egan  Into  a  special  assistant  to  oep's  Gen- 

(  ral  George  Lincoln.  Describing  himself  as  a 

professional      government      administrator" 

vlth   a   desire   to   shift    back   and   forth    to 

irlvate  industry,  Neeb  says  he  wrote  a  "large 

lart  of  the  policy  In  Phase  I"  himself 


ANGELA  DAVIS  AND  BAIL  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cali- 
bmia  court  decision  to  release  Angela 
Davis  on  bail  pending  the  determination 
)f  her  trial  must  be  hailed  by  all  who 
■herish  civil  rights  and  liberties.  Miss 
Davis'  long  imprisonment  while  awaiting 
rial  calls  to  attention  the  power  that  the 
State  can  wield  over  individuals  charged 
vith  crimes,  simply  by  denying  ball  and 
elease. 

This  is  the  first  indication  that  the 
::alifomia  courts  might  be  able  to  deal 
airly  with  her  case.  The  release,  how- 
;ver,  in  no  way  vitiates  the  suffering  of 
i.Iiss  Davis,  her  family  and  her  many 
riends.  It  underscores  the  need  for  a 
lew  examination  of  a  bail  system  which 
ncarcerates  so  many  people  before  any 
letermination  of  guilt,  as  a  recent  edlto- 
•ial  in  the  Washington  Post  has  noted: 
Angela  Davis  and  the  Bail  Ststem 

Angela  Davis  Is  free  on  ball  after  sitting  in 
all  for  16  months,  having  been  convicted  of 
10  crime  at  all.  This  turn  of  events  came 
kbout  because  the  California  ball  statute 
sresumes  that  a  person  against  whom  the 
itate  has  amassed  "any  substantial  evidence." 
ivhatever  that  means,  of  the  commission  of  a 
iapltal  offense,  might  prefer  to  flee  and  for- 
feit ball  rather  than  face  the  gas  chamber 
ifter  trial.  Now  that  the  California  Supreme 
iJourt  hBW  ruled  the  death  penalty  unconstl- 
;utlonaI  under  the  California  Constitution, 
:he  presumption  under  which  Mlsa  Davis  was 
leld  has  evaporated  and  she  is  fre«. 

All  this  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  her 
'amlly,  her  lawyers  and  her  friends,  who  have 
watched  her  health  fall,  her  teeth  deteriorate 
ind  her  eyesight  dim  because  of  the  condl- 
lons  of  her  varlo-is  Incarcerations  and  the 
Imlted  access  that  doctors  and  dentists  have 
lad  to  her.  And  it  must  b«  a  real  boost  to 
ler  defense  team,  which  has  seen  her  under 
xjndltlons  which  have  made  the  preparation 
>f  her  defense  much  more  arduous  than  It? 
ivould  have  been  had  they  had  easy  and  nor- 
nal  access  to  her.  Finally,  Miss  Davis'  own 
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state  of  mind  mvist  be  substantially  eased 
ai  she  gains  some  liberty  Just  before  she  faces 
the  most  stressful  period  of  her  life. 

But  the  jubilation  of  Miss  Davis  and  her 
supporters  buries  more  fundamental  l.^sues 
about  the  use  of  ball  In  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  of  this  country.  Tiiere  Is  a  general 
impression  that  the  ball  reform  movement, 
which  we  heud  sc  much  about  a  few  years 
ago.  re-ally  worked.  It  didn't.  The  original. 
essential  and  sole  ptirpose  of  ball  was  to 
permit  accused  persons  who  were  unlikely  to 
flee  In  order  to  avoid  trial  Vn  maintain  their 
freedom  to  live  and  to  work  and  to  prep.ire 
to  defend  theiru«e;ves  against  ch.irgea  of 
which  they  are  presumed  to  be  Innocent.  Bail 
was  to  be  denied  only  to  those  who  seemed 
likely  to  run  away. 

But  over  the  years,  the  system  has  become 
freighted  with  other  problems  and  other  is- 
sues. The  courts  and  the  society  have  come 
to  believe  that  there  are  some  people  who 
are  so  dangerous  that  it  Is  better  Uj  separate 
them  from  society  even  before  trial,  for  the 
protection  of  the  people.  Rather  than  facing 
this  problem  squarely,  however,  courts  and 
prosecutors  have  b;^stardlzed  the  ball  proc- 
ess In  order  to  enable  the  criminal  Justice 
syst«m  to  detain  preventively,  those  who  ap- 
pear xa  the  Judge  and  tiie  prosecutor  to  be 
too  dangerous  Us  be  set  loose  while  awaiting 
trial.  There  can  be  re;isonable  debate  about 
whether  preventive  detention  Is  ctcr  a  gooti 
Idea  and  If  it  U.  wh.at  procedures  should  be 
followed  and  what  .standards  should  be  ap- 
plied In  order  to  determine  who  should  be 
detained  and  who  should  not.  But  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  has  avoided  that  course 
for  the  easier  path  of  demeaning  the  bail 
process  and  limiting  its  value  for  all. 

We  have  had  that  kind  of  debate  here  In 
Washington  over  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of 
1970.  That  act  e;-tab!lshed  detention  stand- 
ards and  procedures  which  provided  for  the 
protection  of  society,  speedy  trial  for  those 
detained  and  relief  of  the  b.ill  system  from 
unneces.?ary  and  burdensome  freight.  In  this 
respect,  the  District  Is  far  ahead  of  any  other 
Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  rest  of  the  country,  however,  the 
courts  have  become  more  crowded  and  the 
jails  have  deteriorated.  Thus,  people  who  can- 
not make  ball  or  who  are  denied  it  ,ue  forced 
to  wait  great  lengths  of  time  In  often  in- 
huinan  places  i^r  trials  which  are  endlessly 
delayed  in  a  system  that  Is  now  so  creaky 
that  It  no  longer  deserves  to  have  justice  In 
Its  name.  And  most  of  those  waiting  In 
squalor  and  degradation  are.  unlike  Angela 
Davis,  unsung,  forgotten  and  probably  sub- 
stantially more  frightened  than  she  mtist 
have  been. 

Although  Angela  Davis'  sympathizers  must 
be  buoyed  by  the  fact  that  her  16  months  Is 
over,  no  American  who  cares  about  the  qual- 
ity of  our  civilization  can  rest  easy  until 
the  kinds  of  Issues  her  ball  motions  have 
presented  are  faced  by  criminal  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  country. 
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FP.^NKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT:  A  90TH 
BIRTHDAY  OBSERVATION  BY 
ARTHUR  SCHLESINGER.  JR. 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI-VES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  of  February  24.  1971, 
several  of  the  papers  delivered  at  the 
Hunter  College  observation  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelfs  90th  birthday  anniver- 
sary. 


Since  thtit  time,  I  have  received  an 
additional  pa;  er  delivered  on  that  oc- 
C3-ion.  and  I  cm  inserting  it  into  the 
RrcoRD  today.  This  paper  is  the  work  of 
.''i.thur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  whose  monu- 
mental narrative  of  the  Roo.sevelt  era  is 
the  definitive  v.-ork  on  that  period.  It  is 
an  exrelieiit  piece  of  work,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  you. 

1  i-.e  paper  follows : 

On  the  90th  Birthday  of  Franklin  D. 

Roosevelt 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

There  Is  nothing  more  evanescent  and 
unreliable  than  the  verdict  of  history.  For 
the  verdict  of  history  Is  only  the  verdict 
of  one  generation  of  historians.  Alas,  every 
new  generation  of  historians  has  Its  own 
worries  about  the  future  and  consequently 
its  own  demands  on  the  past;  and  each  tends 
to  re-create  the  past  In  the  Image  of  Its  own 
preoccupations  and  values.  Reputations  rise 
and  fall,  like  stocks  on  Wall  Street,  respond- 
ing to  the  supply  and  demand  equations  of 
some  later  age.  In  addition,  as  Emerson  re- 
minds us,  "Every  hero  becomes  a  bore  at 
last" — though  not  necessarily  forever;  every 
hero,  however  out  of  fashion  for  a  season, 
also  remains  a  subject  for  revival.  The  one 
certainty  in  history  Is  the  revision  of  his- 
torical Judgment,  That  Is  why  the  word  "de- 
finitive" Is  employed  only  by  reviewers  who 
do  not  understand  what  history  and  biog- 
raphy are  all  about. 

But  the  hlstorlographlcal  rhythm  Is  not 
altogether  unpredictable.  The  reputation  of 
a  conamandlng  figure  is  often  at  Its  lowest 
in  the  period  ten  to  twenty  years  after  his 
death.  We  are  always  In  a  zone  of  Imper- 
fect visibility  so  far  as  the  history  Just  over 
our  shoulders  is  concerned.  It  Is  as  If  we  were 
In  the  hollow  of  the  historical  wave;  not 
until  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  next  one  can 
we  look  back  and  estimate  wisely  what  went 
on  before.  When  I  went  to  college  In  the 
nineteen  thirties,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
W'oodrow  Wilson  were  at  the  nadir  of  their 
reputations. 

Henry  Prlngle's  brilliant  but  deflationary 
biography  of  1931  had  set — It  seemed  for 
good-the  imatje  of  TR  as  the  adolcscent-at- 
large  In  public  afflalrs:  the  First  World  War 
re.isionlsts  had  set — It  seemed  for  good — 
the  Imige  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  man 
who  hnd  misled  the  United  States  Into  a 
foolish  war  and  then  botched  the  peace. 
But  the  passage  of  time  and  the  emergence 
of  new  concerns  produce  new  Judgments. 
Those  Theodore  Roosevelt  stocks  have  been 
rising  steadily  on  the  historians'  exchange; 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  has  long  since  recovered 
from  the  gross  disfavor  of  the  thirties. 
though  new  generations.  It  Is  true,  have  per- 
ceived new  flaws  In  the  Wilsonlan  character 
and  outlook. 

The  reputation  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  undergone  particular  permutation  and 
vicissitude.  This  Is  partly  because  of  the 
elusive  nature  of  the  man.  Some  men  stride 
iiito  history  all  of  a  block,  solid,  positive, 
unitary,  monolithic,  granlte-llke,  Imperme- 
able; thus,  in  our  time,  Churchill,  Stalin, 
De  Gaulle.  Others  are  not  blocks  but  prisms; 
they  are  senstlve,  glittering,  quicksilver, 
protean,  pluralistic;  their  levels  of  person- 
ality peel  off  with  the  delusive  transparence 
of  the  skins  of  an  onion,  always  frustrating 
the  search  for  a  hard  core  of  personality 
within.  One  recalls  Keynes's  description  of 
Lloyd  George  i  ".  .  .  rooted  In  nothing;  he  is 
void  and  without  content;  he  lives  and  feeds 
on  his  Immediate  surroundings;  he  Is  an  In- 
strument and  a  player  at  the  same  time 
which  plays  on  the  company  and  Is  played 
on  by  them  too;  .  .  .  with  six  or  seven  senses 
not  available  to  ordinary  men.  Judging  char- 
acter, motive,  and  subconscious  impulse,  per- 
ceiving what  each  was  thinking  and  even 
what  each  was  going  to  say  next,  and  com- 
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pounding  with  telepathic  Instinct  the  argu- 
ment or  appeal  best  suited  to  the  vanity, 
weakness  or  self-interest  of  his  Immediate 
auditor." 

The  greatest  statesmen,  like  Lincoln,  par- 
take of  both  qualities,  are  both  granite  and 
prism.  FDR,  I  would  judge,  was  more  a  fox 
than  a  hedgehog.  He  had,  not  a  single  per- 
sonality, lucid,  definite  and  Infrangible,  but 
a  ring  of  personalities,  each  dissolving  on 
touch,  each  promising  to  reveal  another  be- 
neath, all  concealing  the  central  core  of  per- 
sonality. Yet  It  could  not  be  said  of  Roose- 
velt, as  Keynes  said  of  Lloyd  George,  that  he 
was  rooted  In  nothing.  FDR's  paradox  lay  In 
the  contrast  between  the  dazzling  variety  on 
the  surface,  the  succession  of  masks,  so  easily 
donned  and  doffed,  and  what  one  can  only 
feel  to  be.  In  the  end,  a  basic  simplicity,  even 
Innocence,  of  mind  and  heart.  The  complex- 
ity, the  devlousness.  were  real  enough,  but 
they  pertained  to  tactics. 

"He  sometimes  tries  to  appear  tough  and 
cynical  and  flippant,"  the  really  tough  and 
cynical  and  flippant  Harry  Hopkins  once  told 
Robert  E.  Sherwood,  "but  that's  an  act  he 
liltos  to  put  on.  .  .  .You  and  I  are  for  Roose- 
velt becavise  he's  a  great  spiritual  figure, 
because  he's  an  idealist."  His  methods  were 
often  tricky,  but  they  did  not  corrupt  his 
vision,  which  Is  why,  I  think,  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  his  time  adored  him. 

Still  the  Impenetrability  of  his  nature,  the 
eluslveness  of  his  style,  rendered  him  a  hard 
man  to  figure  out.  both  when  he  was  alive 
and  after  his  death.  Thus  the  most  .-teadlly 
acute  observer  of  American  public  affairs  In 
this  century — Walter  Llppmann — made  his 
famous  observation  In  1932  that  Roosevelt 
was  "a  pleasant  man  who.  without  any  im- 
portant qualifications  for  the  office,  would 
very  much  like  to  be  President."  People  con- 
stantly got  him  wrong,  then  and  later;  and 
In  the  more  than  quarter  century  since  his 
death  he  has  continued  to  defy  historians 
nr.d  biographers.  In  Joseph  Lash's  beautiful 
book  Eleanor  and  Franklin  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is 
a  finely  and  fully  realized  character,  but 
Franklin  Roosevelt  remains  an  enigmatic 
a. id  perplexing  presence. 

The  problem  of  FDR's  place  In  history  Is 
compounded  by  the  turbulence  of  his  time 
and  ours — and  especially  by  the  changing 
shapes  the  rush  of  his  years  has  given  to 
the  problems  with  which  he  dealt.  Thus  for 
a  long  time  historians  condemned  Roose- 
velt's First  New  Deal,  with  its  concentration 
on  structure  and  planning,  as  a  bad  turn, 
a  wrong  road,  a  gravely  mistaken  diversion 
of  energy  and  administration,  happily  re- 
placed after  1935  by  a  new  concentration  on 
compensatory  fiscal  policy  and  on  the  revival 
of  the  market  through  anti-trust  action. 
This  Jtidgment  prevailed  so  long  as  Keyne- 
slanlsm  appeared  to  contain  the  solution  to 
our  economic  dilemmas.  But,  as  we  have 
come  to  understand  that  fiscal  policy  by  It- 
self cannot  restrain  Inflation  In  an  econ- 
om.y  controlled  by  the  concentration  of  mar- 
ket power  In  large  corporations  and  unions, 
'.\e  win  come,  I  believe,  to  detect  new  vir- 
tues In  the  experimentation  of  1933  and 
1P34.  I  wrote  13  years  ago  In  The  Cominrj 
of  the  New  Deal  that  "the  economic  phi- 
losophy of  NRA  was  by  no  means  so  mistaken 
p=  its  conventional  critics  have  assumed.  . .  . 
In  accepting  the  logic  of  the  administered 
market,  NRA  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
artlng  directly  on  the  relationships  of 
prices,  wages  and  profits.  It  rejected  the  sup- 
position that  general  principles  could  solve 
specific  relationships  In  an  equitable  or 
productive  way. 

"It  presumed  Instead  that  the  solution  of 
these  problems — and,  beyond  this,  the  use 
and  allocation  of  resources  through  the  econ- 
omy— required  a  considerable  Integration  of 
public  and  private  planning.  In  which  busi- 
ness, labor  and  consumers  as  well  as  govern- 
ment should  play  a  part.  While  Its  Institu- 
tions were  too  sketchy  and  Improvised,  too 
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distorted  by  special  Interest  and  too  con- 
fused by  melodrama,  to  come  near  realizing 
Its  objective,  NRA  still  operated  In  terms  of  a 
fairly  realistic  picture  of  the  modern  mar- 
ket." Now,  In  the  current  age  of  Phase  One 
and  Phase  Two,  where  In  vital  sectors  Indus- 
try and  labor  to  a  considerable  degree  set 
their  own  prices  and  wages,  we  are  coming  to 
see,  I  think,  that  we  cannot  dodge  the  chal- 
lenge of  structure  and  planning  that  Roose- 
velt tried  to  explore  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

Let  me  suggest  another  example — this  time 
from  foreign  policy — to  show  again  how  our 
contemporary  perceptions  reshape  our  Judg- 
ment of  the  past.  For  a  long  time  It  was  fash- 
ionable to  condemn  as  hopeless  naivete 
Roosevelt's  determination  to  deal  personally 
with  Stalin  during  the  Second  World  War; 
it  was  folly,  we  were  told,  for  FDR  to  suppose 
that  he  could  charm  or  beguile  Stalin  Into 
postwar  cooperation.  And  certainly  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Stalin,  seeing  the  world 
through  the  lenses  of  Marxism-Leninism,  had 
a  deeply  Ingrained  belief  that  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  a  capitalist  United  States  was,  by 
definition,  a  deadly  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
either  that  Roosevelt's  indifference  to  and 
Ignorance  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideology  hard- 
ly helped  him  around  the  conference  tables 
of  Teheran  and  Yalta. 

Still  Stalin  was  by  no  means  a  helpless  pris- 
oner of  that  Ideology,  He  saw  himself,  as 
Averell  Harrlman  has  reminded  us,  less  as 
the  disciple  of  Marx  and  Lenin  than  as  their 
fellow  prophet.  As  the  Infallible  expositor, 
he  could  Interpret  the  faith  to  Justify  any- 
thing he  wanted  to  do  at  any  given  moment. 
In  retrospect,  I  think  It  will  Increasingly  ap- 
pear that  Roosevelt's  determination  to  deal 
personally  with  him  was  an  expression  of 
astute  political   Insight. 

Roosevelt  Intuitively  understood  that 
Stalin  was  the  best  means  then  available  to 
the  west  to  amend  Leninist  Ideology  atd 
to  deflect  the  thrust  of  Soviet  tot.alltnrlan- 
Ism — that  Stalin  was.  so  to  speak,  the  only 
force  in  1945  capable  of  overcoming  Stalin- 
ism. The  best  evidence  Is  that  Roosevelt  re- 
tained a  certain  capacity  to  Influence  Stalin 
to  the  end;  Yalta  was  an  Indication  of  that 
It  Is  In  this  way  that  the  death  of  Roosevelt 
was  crucial  In  the  rl=e  of  the  Cold  War— not 
in  the  vulgar  sense  that  his  policy  was  then 
reversed  by  his  successor,  which  did  not  hap- 
pen, but  In  the  sense  that  no  other  American 
could  hope  to  have  the  restraining  impact  on 
Stalin  that,  for  a  while,  Roosevelt  might  have 
had. 

As  we  perceive  the  present  differently,  so 
v,e  perceive  the  past  differenflv;  hence  the 
Inconstancy  of  history.  And  the  problem  Is 
further  compounded  by  the  variety  of 
grounds  for  our  present  perceptions;  above 
all,  by  the  variety  of  political  grounds  Here 
an  examination  of  Roosevelt's  reputation  be- 
comes a  rich  study  In  Irony.  In  hLs  owji  time 
conservatives  denounced  him  as  a  radical,  a 
socialist,  a  revolutionary,  an  enemy  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  a  President  bent  on 
desecrating  the  verities  and  destroying  the 
system.  Today  the  zealots  of  the  New  Left 
history  attack  him  on  opposite  grounds.  Thev 
see  him  as  a  compromiser,  a  cunning  oppor- 
tunist who,  behind  radical  rhetoric,  sought 
to  protect  and  re-e.stabllsh  the  profit  system. 
the  most  clever  and  effective  of  the  cham- 
pions of  corporate  capitalism.  Foreign  policy 
provides  equivalent  ironies.  For  the  first 
decade  after  Roosevelt's  death,  he  was  the 
man  who  appea.sed  Stalin,  sold  Eastern 
Europe  and  China  down  t)ie  river  Into  s'averv 
and  connived  at  communist  con.splracy  with- 
in the  United  States  Today,  under  the  New 
Left  revelation,  he  becomes  the  father  of 
American  imperialism,  the  leader  who.  be- 
neath the  guise  of  unlversallst  slogan' 
sought  only  to  make  the  world  safe  for  pene- 
tration and  domination  by  American  trade 
and  American  capital,  the  man  who.  Pr.-ifes- 
sor  Chomsky  tells  us,  forced  war  on  the  be- 
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leagtiered  Japanese  and  who.  Professor  Wll- 
Mani  Applemaii  Williams  a.ssures  us,  opposed 
Nazism  primarily  because  Hitler  threatened 
to  obstruft  the  establl-hment  through  the 
work!  of  American  economic  hegemony.  It  Is 
an  addl-l'mal  irony  that,  in  so  mar.v  respects, 
the  New  Left  Is  thus  coming  to  occupy  the 
positions  of  the  Old  Right. 

Because  R<of,eveU  himself  was  so  baffling  a 
man  and  because  the  problems  of  his  age 
change  as  our  perspectives  on  them  change, 
one  may  expect  the  historical  controversy  to 
conMnue  unabated  for  a  long  time  Into  the 
future.  It  Is  hard  even  to  conclude  whether 
Roosevelt's  major  success  lay  in  the  field  of 
domestic  or  of  foreign  policy.  One  hl-storian, 
Robert  A.  Divine  has  recently  written, 
"Roosevelt's  claim  t"  t^eatness  must  rest  on 
his  achievements  In  domestic  affairs  His  con- 
duct of  forelEtn  policy  never  equaled  his 
ntastery  of  Amerlf-an  politico  and  his  atallity 
to  guide  the  nation  through  the  perils  of 
depression  and  war."  Yet  others  would  salute 
his  prescleni-e  in  foreign  affairs  and  add  that 
there  were  ^tll!  R  million  Amerirans — one 
sixth  of  the  labor  force— unemployed  in  1940: 
that  Roosevelt  himself,  for  all  the  concessions 
he  made  on  humanitarian  grounds  to  the 
need  for  public  spending,  probably  remained 
to  the  end  a  budcet-balancer  at  heart;  and 
that  ominovis  trends  In  our  policy— the  cen- 
tralization and  bureaucratization  of  govern- 
ment, the  militarization  of  foreign  policy,  the 
rise  of  the  secrecy  system  the  emergence  of 
the  FBI  as  a  political  force— all  received  great 
Impetus  m  the  Roosevelt  years. 

A  longer  view  would  perhaps  seek  to  locate 
R'oosevelt  in  the  great,  rushing,  roaring 
stream  of  change  generated  In  the  modern 
world  by  scientific  and  technological  Innova- 
tion Henry  Adams  was  the  first  American 
historian  to  call  attention  to  the  lncrea-':Ing 
acceleration  of  history — an  nc<-eleratlon  that 
with  mounting  lorce  disrupts  our  Ideas,  our 
values,  our  Instittitlons  and  the  very  stability 
of  our  lives.  Riding  the  rapids  of  change  Is 
not  the  ea.slest  of  tasks  Holding  to  the  past  Is 
no  solution:  nor  has  aJiyone  yet  produced  a 
dependable  chart  of  the  future  Dogma  Is  a 
drag  m  a  world  of  flux,  contingency  and  un- 
predlctablUty  What  Is  required  Is  Imagina- 
tion, floxlbility,  a  capacity  for  Innovation,  a 
sense  of  adventure,  an  .ability  to  Inspire 
others  with  coiifidence  and  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose—this  and  a  vision,  not  Ideologlzed  or 
rigid  but  can.aclous.  sen.=  itlve  ,and  strong,  of 
the  kind  of  nation  and  the  kind  of  worid 
toward  which  we  aspire  WTien  a  very  young 
m.an,  Winston  Churchill  once  WTote  to  an 
.American  p<Mltlclan,  "The  duty  of  govern- 
ments Is  to  be  first  of  all  practical.  I  am  for 
makeshlft.s  and  expediency.  I  WMild  like  to 
make  the  peoole  who  live  on  this  wrrld  at  the 
same  time  as  i  do  better  fed  and  happier  gen- 
erally. If  Incidentally  I  benefit  post-ertty— 
so  mtich  the  better-  -but  I  would  not  sacrifice 
my  own  generation  to  a  principle— however 
high  or  a  truth  however  great."  This  pas- 
sionate sense  that  concrete  humanity  is  all 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  things  that  bound 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  together  In  their 
marvelous  partnership 

Coming  to  the  Presidency  when  an  Indus- 
trial socletv,  choked  on  Us  own  mechanisms 
seemed  to  be  losing  It.?  capacity  to  function. 
Roosevelt  fiddled  with  the  machinery,  suc- 
cored the  victims  and  casualties  and  got  the 
contraption  started  again  Confronted  by  a 
world  menaced  by  an  armed  fanaticism  de- 
termined to  murder  or  sub.lucrate  the  rest  of 
mankind,  Roosevelt  understood  rather  early. 
I  think,  the  size  of  the  threat;  with  patience 
and  cajolerv  he  slowlv  persuaded  his  fellow 
citizens  that  the  threat  wrv^  real;  and  he  led 
his  country  to  victory  In  the  greatest  war  of 
history.  In  doing  these  things,  he  reinvigo- 
rated  popular  faith  In  the  efflcpcy  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  in  the  continuing 
vitality  of  his  nation's  best  ideals.  If  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt    and  Woodrow  Wilson   rcpre- 
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ted  the  first  stage  m  the  national  en- 
jnter  with  the  velocity  of  history  and  the 
ulsh  of  the  20th  century.  Franklin  Rooee- 
'.,  with  Immense  brio,  force  and  courage, 
led  us  Into  the  next  stage,  learning  and 
ng  through  error  as  well  as  through 
:ces6.  To  say  that  he  did  not  solve  the 
he  faced  hardly  diminishes  the 
onlshlng  power  of  his  achievement.  "Great 
n."  wrote  Emerson,  "exist  that  there  may 
greater  men."  Let  new  generations  take 
where  Franklin  Roosevelt  left  off — and  try 
do  better. 

:ie  was  unquestionably  a  great  President — 
g    with    Lincoln    and    Washington,    the 
In  our  history — great  In  his  Instinct 
problems  and  posslblMtles,  in  his  strength 
eadershlp  and  purpose  and  In  his  capacity 
restore   the  confidence  of   the   people  In 
selves.  He  was  also  a  flawed  President, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  one  man's  flaw 
be  the  next  man's  virtue.  "Some  people," 
LaRochefoucauld.    "resemble    ballads, 
are   only   sung   for   a   certain   time." 
I   have   no   doubt,   will   be  simg 
)  oughout  the  life  of  our  nation — most  of 
perhaps,   because  he  lived  In  the  spirit 
ut   which   Emerson   wrote:     "If   there   Is 
period  one  would  desire  to  be  born  In — 
:  not  the  era  of  revolution  when  the  old 
the  new  stand  side  by  side  and  admit  nf 
g   compared;    when   all    the   energies   of 
are  searched  by  fear  and  hope;   when 
historic  glories  of  the  old  can  be  eom- 
sated  by  the  rich  posBlblUtles  of  the  new 
This  time  like  all  times  Is  a  very  good 
If  one  but  knows  what  to  do  with  It." 
(  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  Rooee- 
t  knew  what  to  do  with  his  time 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

I^f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

l«Ir.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reputa- 
tioi  of  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
fritnd  from  the  Hoosier  State,  Andrew 
JaiJobs,  for  wit  and  irony  is  unparallel 
he  annals  of  this  House.  But  satirists, 
ike  Wheatles  Champions,  are  bom, 
made.  There  are  many  Members  of 
House  who  will  remember  the  equal- 
distinguished  progenitor  of  our  col- 
from  Indiana,  his  father,  the 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Sr ,  who 
ed  in  the  8 1st  Congress. 

resolve  any  lingering  doubts  about 
source  of  Andy  Jacobs,  Jr.'s  humor- 
talents,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
D  a  copy  of  a  presentation  by  his 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Sr.,  before  the 
Cei^tury  Club  of  Indianapolis.  The  club 
offered  a  1-year  free  membership  to 
anjone  who  is  able  to  interpret  all  of  the 
hidden  meanings  and  double  entendres 
;hls  speech,  entitled  the  "Report  of 
tta  Cheeta." 
'the  material  follows : 

Tax  Report  op  Chatta  Cheeta 
(By  Col.  Asa  J.  Smith,  USMCRl 

INTRODUCTTON 

"Ifce  Century  Club  of  Indianapolis.  Indiana, 
is  a  1  honored  Indianapolis  literary  club  orga- 
nlz  Hi  In  1889.  Meetings  are  on  Tuesday  eve- 
nln  js.  where  the  small  and  select  group 
list  (ns  to  a  learned  paper  prepared  with  great 
research  and  laborlovis  effort.  At  Its  conclu- 
sloi  the  "ohs"  and  the  "ahs"  do  not  emit, 
nor  great  applause. 
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Usually  the  discussion  Is  acrimonious  and 

the  faults,  not  the  virtues,  of  the  presenta- 
tion are  vehemently  expre.ssed.  No  holds  are 
barred.  It  Is  an  exchange  of  high  class  criti- 
cism and  defense. 

Among  the  Charter  Members  were  HUtou 
U.  Brown,  James  W.  Fesler,  William  Fortune, 
Allan  Hendricks,  WUllam  L.  Taylor.  Charles 
N.  Thompson  and  Evans  Woollen.  Also,  car- 
ried In  Its  records.  In  Memorlam,  are  to  be 
lour.d  the  :;ames  '^f  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Jacob  P.  Dunn.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  John 
L.  Orlfflths,  Edwards  J.  Hecker.  F.  Hopklnson 
Smith,  and  many  others.  Among  the  latter 
included  those  with  extreme  erudition  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  bankers  and  printers. 

Some  years  ago,  the  name  of  Andrew- 
Jacobs  was  added  to  the  list,  and  while 
It  Is  Impossible  here  to  Include  the  con- 
demnations received  by  him  as  he  has  ex- 
pounded his  theories  and  presented  his 
papers,  the  following  text  Is  an  example  of 
what  has  been  suffered. 

It  has  been  rumored  that,  while  mostly 
of  the  Republican  faith,  all  members  of  the 
Century  Club  voted  for  Jacobs  for  Congress 
to  "get  him  out  of  Indianapolis,"  Another 
rumor  Is  that  they  all  helped  defeat  him  In 
order  to  get  him  back  to  spice  up  the  club 
once  more.  After  his  return,  however,  it  Is 
alleged  that  there  Is  now  a  new  movement 
afoot  to  send  him  back  to  Congress  again 
and  relieve  the  club  from  the  sort  of  thing 
that  appears  in  this  printing. 

Jacobs  Is  acknowledged  to  be  an  Andrew 
Jacksonlan  Democrat  with  leanlng.s.  histor- 
ically speaking,  toward  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  a  slight  divergence  from  the  philosophy 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  However,  while  there 
appears  to  the  undersigned  no  reason  for 
anyone  being  a  Democrat,  the  only  deflni- 
tlo;i.  of  Jacobs'  general  position  is  that  it  is 
one  of  kaleidoscopic  confusion.  But  this  is 
undeniably  true:  That  Jacobs  proceeds  firmly 
In  whatever  direction  he  has  chosen,  even 
though  that  direction  may  be,  politically 
speaking,  every  whlch-way. 

The  undersigned,  as  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tury Club,  never  misses  a  meeting  whereat 
Jacobs  is  to  speak  and  Jacobs  reciprocates 
when  the  undersigned  produces  a  paper, 
each  m  order  that  on  each  occvslon  the 
sparks  may  freely  fly,  Tlie  undersigned  can 
remember  no  occrLslon  when  he  h.vs  spoken 
favorably  of  anything  produced  by  Jacobs, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  when  anything  that 
he  has  produced  has  been  approved  by  the 
!io-A-  "happily"  ex-Congressman, 

Herewith,  read  "Mission  To  Midville"  In  or- 
der that  you  may  comprehend  what  the 
undersigned  has  endured. 

I  As.\  J.   Smith. 

Read.   December    13,    1955 
'By  Andrew  Jacobs) 
In  mid-October.  I  was  extremely  pressed 

for  time.  Our  good  friend  and  fellow  member, 
Colonel  Asa  J.  Smith,  kindly  agreed  to  ex- 
change scheduled  reading  dates  with  me. 

However,  before  we  notified  our  program 
director,  I  received  a  strange  letter,  with  a 
most  intriguing  enclosure. 

Realizing  these  communications  were  far 
more  Interesting  than  .iny  composition  of 
mine,  I  concluded,  despite  our  rules,  to  read 
It  Instead  of  preparing  one  for  this  occ.i^lon 

Therefore,  Colonel  Smith  and  I  resumed 
our  respective  places  upon  the  printed  sched- 
ule. 

Each  of  you  must  decide  for  yourselve-s 
how  seriously  one  should  take  these  com- 
munications, copies  of  which  I  shall  now- 
read. 

Mr.   Andrew   Jacobs, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
United  States  of  America. 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  not  remember  me  by 
my  correct  name  I  am  the  former  high  offi- 
cial of  your  government  who  once  said  to 
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you  that  it  was  a  pity  the  President  didn't 
have  the  Intelligence  of  a  monkey. 

You  must  recall  your  resentment  and  my 
great  agitation.  I  encouraged  you  to  believe 
I  feared  loss  of  patronage.  Actually,  that  was 
of  no  concern  to  me. 

The  truth  is  I  feared  exposure  because  I 
was  a  spy  and  not  even  a  citizen  of  your 
country.  I  am  now  safely  back  In  my  own 
land.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  report.  It 
may  help  you  and  your  people,  though  I 
doubt  It. 

Make  It  pubUc  if  you  aren't  afraid  of  a 
Congressional  Investigation  or  an  Insanity 
Inquest. 

Very  truly, 

Cha-fta  Cheeta. 

Foreword  and  Background 
Brethren:  I  was  born  a  freak.  You  thought 
I  was  a  throwback  to  the  human  species.  Btit 
■••hen  I  sought  no  political  honors  and  didn't 
try  to  corner  the  coconut  market  you  realized 
that  I  couldn't  possibly  be  human.  Then  I 
■.\-.'(3  accepted  as  lOC^r  monkey. 

Htmian  beings  descended  from  Marmosets. 

■Ah'j  once  had  the  run  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 

Only    the   Lord's   favorite   apple   tree   and 

Fountain  of  Eternal  Life  were  forbidden  to 

them.   The   Lord    told   them   they'd   die   the 

•same  day  they  ate  one  of  His  apples.  The 

Devil  arg-aed  they  would  become  wiser  and 

so  they  tried  it.  The  Lord  kicked  thom  out 

'f  the  garden. 

At  least  this  is  ho'.v  the  people  tell  it. 

Marmosets  then  degenerated  into  humans. 

They  lost  their  po-A-er  of  cimmunlcatlon  and 

i;egan  arranging  that  queer  little  grunts  and 

ttruans  -.vculd  mean  certain  things.  But  they 

ret:uned    their   ill   disposition   and   clung   to 

their  pride  and  agreed. 

While  trying  to  build  a  Tower,  through 
■Ahlch  they  could  invade  Heaven,  they  fell 
to  quarreling  over  which  sound  meant  what. 
The  project  was    of  course,  a  failure. 

With  true  human  Instinct  they  sought  a 
.scapegoat.  They  claimed  the  Lord  fouled  up 
their  language  in  fear  they  would  succeed. 
Although  they  now  know  Heaven  Is  not 
within  millions  of  miles  of  earth,  they  still 
pretend  they  had  the  Lord  worried. 

Carrying  on  a  vendetta  with  God  Almighty 
soothed  their  ego.  Once,  after  some  extraor- 
dinarily heavy  rains,  they  accused  Him  of 
trying  to  drown  them.  TTiey  even  claim  He 
e:Uered  into  a  treaty  promising  never  to  do 
it  again. 

The  Lord  didn't  appear  coneerned.  He  was 
probably  busy  elsewhere  in  the  universe.  He 
had  left  His  universe  an  open  book  and  it 
was  up  to  people  to  solve  their  own  problems. 
Not  being  smug  like  our  lower  cousins,  we 
conceded  they  had  some  intelligence. 

Early  in  this  century  human  scientists 
began  toying  with  atomic  energy.  The  public 
taimted  the  scientists  as  dreamy  egg-heads. 
Wise  monkeys  said,  however,  people  would 
eventually  have  a  go  at  this  science  when  It 
could  be  used — not  to  better  but  to  destroy 
themselves. 

In  support  of  their  prediction,  the  wise 
nionkevs  pointed  out  that  in  the  competition 
bet-.veen  the  Lord  and  the  Devil  for  the  minds 
of  men  the  Devil  seemed  to  be  getting  the 
upper  hand. 

At  this  time  I  was  called  before  the  Pre- 
simlan  and  his  council. 

CALL    TO     GREATNESS 

The  Presimian  was  visibly  concerned.  Re- 
ports of  returnee  Zoo-prisoners,  as  well  as 
eavesdropping  safaris,  had  occasioned  great 
apprehension. 

Security  demanded  we  have  an  observer 
among  people  and  I  was  the  only  monkey 
who  could  mingle  with  them  on  an  equal 
basis.  My  freakish  appearance  had  become  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

I  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  center  of 
population    in    the    United    States,    because 
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there  I'd  be  In  the  pit  of  the  melting  pot  of 
the  world. 

As  a  steamer  cabin-boy  I  arrived  In  New 
Orleans.  Thence,  as  a  roustabout,  I  made  my 
way  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  One 
night,  as  the  Mayflower,  an  old  stern  wheel- 
er, was  loading  hogs  about  sixty  miles  south- 
west of  Louisville,  I  slipped  into  the  willow 
bushes  and  proceeded  into  a  desolate  coun- 
tryside. 

INTKODfCTION     TO     CIVILIZATION 

Soon  I  came  upon  a  dimly  Ut  one-room 
schocil.  Prom  It  came  sounds  as  weird  as  I 
had  ever  heard  in  the  Jungle.  A  protracted 
revival  meeting  was  In  progress. 

The  preacher  was  alternately  leaping  high 
in  the  air,  then  falling  to  his  knees  and 
pounding  the  floor  and  exhorting  the  people 
to  fear  the  Lord — because  He  was  apt  to  fry 
them  a'lve;  and  explaining  the  heat  of  hell 
and  how  long  it  would  last. 

Tlie  worshippers  were  moaning,  groaning 
and  screeching  as  thought  they  felt  sym- 
pathetic pains  from  the  lost  souls  who  had 
predeceased  them. 

Amid  this,  a  hank  of  hair  and  bone  in  a 
calico  bonnet  strode  up  the  aisle  and  de- 
manded of  an  old  man: 

"Oh,  Mr.  Swazle,  don't  you  want  to  go  to 
heaven?  Don't  you  want  to  go  to  heaven?" 

The  old  gent  rolled  his  watery  blood-shot 
eyes  and  w-ithout  hesitation  replied — "Not 
now-,  by  God!" 

She  snorted,  "Heathen"  and  turned  to 
others  who  were  definitely  interested  In 
Heaven — but  only  as  a  last  resort. 

I  later  learned  the  old  man  was  consid- 
ered the  town  fool.  The  hank  of  hair  and 
bone  WEis  the  preacher's  wife. 

Soon  two  men  mosled  piously  down  the 
aisle,  hats  in  hand.  At  this  exact  point  the 
preacher  seemed  to  have  formed  a  better 
opinion  of  God.  He  Ignored  the  danger  of 
being  fried  alive  and  stressed  God's  great 
mercy  and  how  much  greater  It  would  be  If 
people  supported  the  preacher's  work. 

Sounded  pretty  hopeful  as  small  coins 
clinked  In  the  hats. 

The  sounds  of  misery  changed  to  ones  of 
jubilation.  The  hank  of  hair  and  bone 
screeched: 

"Somebody  hold  my  bonnet  I  w-anna 
shout." 

She  thrust  the  bonnet  into  the  chapped 
hands  of  a  shock  headed  lad  and  Jumped  up 
and  down  bellowing: 

"Bully  for  God.  bully  for  God!" 

At  this  point  I  withdrew  from  the  meet- 
ing and  clambered  up  a  sycamore  tree  where 
I  slept  overnight. 

I  thought  it  best  to  acclimate  myself  grad- 
ually l::to  this  thing  called  civilization 

ADOPTED 

In  the  grey  dawn  I  followed  a  creek  up- 
stream, emerging  into  a  small  bottom  field. 

The  older  of  three  corn  cutters  yelled, 
"Hey,  yoimg  fellow,  wanna  Job,  four  bits  and 
dinner?" 

I  countered,  "How  long  do  you  work?" 

"Prom  can't  to  can't,"  he  replied,  explain- 
ing, whe  1.  I  looked  puzzled,  that  he  meant 
from  time  you  can't  see  In  the  morning  un- 
til you  can't  see  at  night. 

I  thought,  why  not? — and  then  said  It  out 
loud. 

He  ordered,  "Run  up  to  the  house  and 
have  Ma  give  you  a  corn  knife  and  a  twist 
with  some  dry  matches." 

The  twist  was  tobacco  which  Pa  (as  I  soon 
learned  to  call  him)  slivered  with  a  barlow 
and  tamped  Into  his  corn-cob  pipe. 

During  the  next  few  days  Pa  kept  me 
about  as  busy  attending  his  pipe  as  he  did 
cutting  corn. 

When  he  paid  them  Pa  docked  the  two 
hands  a  nickel  a  day  for  time  they  had  shel- 
tered from  the  rain.  This  amounted  to  fifty 
cents  and  when  they  were  gone  he  gave  it  to 
me,  explaining  that  I  had  been  good  to  him 
and  he  wanted  to  reward  me. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  exemplifies  two  very  common  hu- 
man traits. 

First:  To  reward  one's  benefactor,  if  pos- 
sible, at  other  people's  expense. 

Second:  That  you  can  be.st  endear  yourself 
to  a  human  by  humorijig  his  vices. 

Pa  liked  me  and  suggested  I  stay  on  with 
him.  I  agreed  and  remained  twenty  years. 
During  these  twenty  years  I  learned  about 
all  there  is  to  know  about  people. 

During  the  next  thirty  years  I  learned  how 
ti.i  interpret  this  knowledge. 

GOI.DTN    SCHOOL    DATS 

Ma  and  Pa  sent  me  to  school.  There  I 
saw  the  human  race  in  mlnlatitre 

During  books  most  children  t-A-it'ered  in- 
cessantly. Those  who  followed  the  rules  were 
called  the  teacher's  pets 

Kids  Just  naturally  divided  Into  g.">ngE 
During  their  frequent  fist  fights  the  friends 
of  each  gladiator  would  shout.  "Pick  on 
someone  your  own  .■^ize."  Tliese  t.aints  were 
never  governed  by  the  actual  w-elght  of  the 
embattled  pal  nor  which  one  rp.illy  picked 
the  fight. 

During  free-for-alls  some  would  dance 
aro'and  and  root  for  their  side — and  dem.md 
that  others  dive  Into  the  fray. 

Apart  from  sttbtlety,  the  kids  acted  ex- 
actly like  grown-ups. 

Tl'-ie  girls  made  more  pretense  to  gentle- 
ness. But  it  was  often  the  gentleness  of  a 
harried  cat.  never  smooth  like  their  mothers 
;ind  aunts. 

Here  Is  the  contrast,  h  little  crirl  told  her 
playmate  that  her  hat  looked  like  a  pile  of 
cow  dung.  I  was  later  reminded  of  this  at  a 
social  event,  when  I  he,Trd  a  grown  up  lady 
say  to  her  rival: 

"Oh,  dear,  what  a  cute  little  h.it  you  have. 
I  told  Jacl:,  Just  last  night,  that  I  like  those 
cheap  little  hats  almost  as  much  as  I  do 
my  own  hats." 

Jack  was  the  ofeject  of  their  rivalry  I  knew 
she  wasn't  even  with  Jack  the  night  before 
because  Jack  w.ns  w.ilting  on  anotlier  Belle. 

Woods  closed  in  three  sides  of  the  school. 
The  front  yard  ran  down  a  steep  slope  to  the 
big  road.  "There  we  played  some  scrub  base- 
ball. Our  ball  was  made  from  old  stitched 
yam. 

Pa  made  us  one  centered  with  old  boot 
rubber.  You  could  knock  it  fanher.  But  an 
electronic  brain  cotildn't  have  charted  its 
course. 

When  I  shacked  up  the  ball  I  observed  the 
game  closely.  The  side  playlr.g  team  work 
won  and  the  prima  donnas  lost. 

Parents  graded  our  ever-changing  tench- 
ers  up  with  the  use,  and  down  with  the 
sparing  of  the  rod  This  wasn't  always  fair  as 
I  will  explain. 

Pa  had  a  penchant  for  the  law.  Being  In- 
trigued with  this  I  preferred  argumentation 
to  fisticuffs. 

Once,  however,  I  actually  licked  the  so- 
called  toughest  boy  in  school.  I  was  In  my 
seat  with  the  five  mi:iute  bell,  just  like  a 
lawyer  returning  early  to  court.  I  was  primed 
for  the  forensic  battle  of  the  year. 

Teacher  called  the  first  class.  She  pretended 
she  didn't  even  know  there  had  been  a  fight — 
let  alone  the  fight  of  the  season. 

That  was  the  severest  discipline  I  experi- 
enced during  all  my  school  days.  Maybe  it 
served  me  right  for  succumbing  to  human 
egotism.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe  this  an- 
noying p>enchant  for  forensic  hlstrorJcs~^Jl 
placate  human  belligerency  and  save  the 
si>ecles. 

No  one  had  much  respect  for  authority 
except  when  It  was  on  his  side. 

A  boy's  error  was  excused  by  his  teacher 
saying  a  mistake  wasn't  a  hay  stack. 

He  retorted.  "Naw,  hit  lialn't,  Iffen  hit  were 
you'd  be  settln"  in  a  hay  mow,"  Her  parentAl 
rating  went  up. 

Rules  required  passing  gx^es  for  partici- 
pation in  Inter-school  contestS^=-Just  like  the 
colleges.  They  were  observed  the  same  way. 
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A  fleet  and  lanky,  but  ilhterate.  lad  moved 
away  one  summer  and  returned  that  fall  to 
play.  Challenged  by  his  old  teacher  his  nev/ 
one  said: 

"Freddie  isn't  very  smart  In  his  books,  I'll 
admit.  But  he's  one  heck  of  a  nice  fellow,  so 
we  gave  him  a  special  examination,  asking 
two  questions  and  50 'H  was  a  passing  grade" 

"First  question  was,  'What  color  Is  blue 
litmus  paper?'  He  mi.'^sed  by  saying  It  was 
green.  The  next  was.  Do  you  know  what 
ytar  Columbus  discovered  America?"  He  said 
he  didnt  and  that  was  a  correct  answer  and 
it  was  worth  50'",  and  he  is  going  to  play 
iu  this  game." 

Despite  their  human  tralt^s.  I  grew  to  like 
my  classmates  Some  think  they  are  an  im- 
provement over  their  parents.  I  don't  see  any 
diflference.  The  younger  generation  Is  more 
dangerous,  not  because  it  is  worse  but  be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  instrumentalities  at 
its  disposal. 

"Oh  wad  some  power  the  glftie  gle  us  to 
see  oursels  as  others  see  us.""— Burns. 

Our  community  was  known  as  the  Nation. 
which  meant  the  home  of  hillbillies  and 
bumpkins.  The  boundaries  of  the  Nation  were 
quite  Indefinite. 

Most  folks  claimed  it  began  on  the  next 
farm.  Few  admitted  they  lived  in  the  Nation. 
Vet  it  was  well  known  for  miles  around 
Arsenic  Creek.  Somewhere,  beyond  the  fa- 
miliar hills,  the  nan-.e  became  vugue  and 
just  petered   out. 

For  us  that  was  In  the  outer  retches  ol 
ihe  universe, 

Natloners  always  moved  prettv  lightly. 
They"d  sell  out  and  shake  the  straw  from 
the  bed  ticks  so  that  everythlrg  could  go 
on  hoof  or  in  the  jolt  wagon. 

At  one  sale  eight  little  pigs  were  offered. 
Every  pigless  Natloner  bought  a  pig  In  the 
spring  and  slopped  out  his   v/'iter  meat 

The  atictloneer  announced  hv*  wotild  first 
sell  the  pigs  one  at  a  time  and  then  sell 
them  all  together.  The  way  they  fetched 
the  most  w-ould  be  honored  as  the  sale 

Eight  Natloners  bid  on  a  pig  apiece  Then 
Pa  over-bid  them  and  took  the  lot 

As  he  loaded  his  pigs  In  his  wagon  he  was 
vnlnly  trying  to  get  an  audience  to  hear 
him  on  his  favorite  subject— that  the  tntsts 
and  monopolies  were  crushing  the  little 
fellow. 

The  distinction  between  the  big  and  little 
fellow  appears  to  be  about  as  indefinite  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  Nation.  And  I  have 
often  wondered  If  the  proportionate  line 
of  demarcation  differed  much  whether  In 
the  Nation  or  on  Wall  Street. 

The  trtith  is  that  a  human  is  generally 
contemptuous  of  less  and  envious  of  more 
success  than  he  himself  enjoys. 

The  rich  fear  the  poor  because  the  poor 
outnumber  them  and  thus  have  the  physical 
rower  to  raid  sacred  apple  trees.  What  the 
rich  don't  comprehend  Is  that  even  the  pro- 
portionately poor  have  their  own  sacred 
anple  trees  and  aren't  sure  It  would  pav 
to  Join  a  raiding  nartv  which  might  ttirn 
them. 

The  reason  the  rich  don't  comnrehend 
this  is  that  they  aren't  In  favor  of  anybody 
else  having  their  own  sicred  applo  trees 

The  poor  fear  the  rich  because  they  think 
the  rich  are  paragotis  of  power  and  wisdom. 
and  hence  can  at  will,  take  whatever  they 
care  to  take  froni  the  poor.  What  they  don't 
understand  Is  that  the  rich  cin't  do  anv 
such  thing  or  they  w-ould  have  done  it  a 
long  time  before,  and  that  th';  rich  have 
their  hands  full  guarding  their  cwn  crchards 
from  the  fellow  who  Is  just  a  shade  smaller 
tha;'.  they  are. 

Still,  sad  to  say,  they  arc  both  a  wee  bit 
right  The  tension  all  stems  from  human 
pride  and  selfishness. 

I  may  be  wTong.  but  I  believe  the  rich 
hate  the  poor  a  little  more  than  the  poor 
hate  the  rich,  becatise  the  rich  hove  more 
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0  lose,  hence  more  to  fear  and  fetir  is  the 
principal  Ingredient  of  hate. 

PRroE    GOETH    AFTTS    THK    FALX, 

One  day  Pa   was   telling   a  lawyer   how   a 

Uationer  beat  him  In  a  horse  trade.' 

This   N'atloner   was   another   legal   beagle. 

Insisted  upon  passing  title  to  Pa  in  due 

;gal  form.  So  he  drew  up  a  bill  of  sale  re- 

Itlng   that  he  was   "a-sellln'   and   asslgnln' 

to  Pa)  one  Hoss,  Wheezey"  which  Pa  took  to 

the  horse's  name,  but  which  turned  out  to 

quite  descriptive. 

The  lawyer  wanted  to  sue  instanter,  but  Pa 
erruled  him  a&ssrttng  "The  hell  we  will — 
let  people  know  a  damned  Natloner 
Inned  me  In  a  horse  trade?" 
Horse  trading  is  a  lost  art.  But  the  splrlt- 
descendants  of  the  old  horse  traders 
e  still  with  us. 

Years  later  a  prominent  judge's  no-good 

Idnsman    blew    into    town.    He    peddled    an 

'inaglnary  damage  case  among  several  law- 

;rs,  obtaining  advances  of  money  from  each 

use  in  fetching  the  plaintiff  to  the  Capital 

*y. 

A  starving  beginner  ponied  up  five  dol- 
rs.  Having  made  the  investment  he  con- 
uded  to  keep  his  eves  on  It  and  followed 
le  scamp. 

The  fellow  beat  a  bee  line  to  the  door  of 

le   keeperd   of   the   Bar   .Association's   co.n- 

ler.ce.  Whereupon  our  young  friend  called 

le  :)o]ice  who  jugged  the  culprit. 

The  Judce  asked  me  to  see  hla  relative  In 

local  BastUe;  got  his  victim  list  and  as- 

<rtain    the   amount   of   loot   he   had    taken 

each  and  repay  the  victims:   then  get 

e  rascal  out  of  the  clink  and  board  him 

1  a  train  with  a  long  distance  ticket. 

I  undertook  the  assignment.  First  I  re- 
Id  the  young  lawyer's  five  dollars.  Then  I 

called  on  the  keeper  of  the  Bar  Association's 
ccnsclence  from  who  8100  had  been  filched. 
!  Informed  me  that  my  client  was  a  de- 
ved   liar — that,  as  an  ethical  lawyer,  he 
uldn't   think   of   advancing    money   on    a 
.-^e — besides  he  had  plenty  of  business  and 
top  of  it  all.  he  knew  the  scalawag  was 
fraud  the  minute  he  laid  eyes  on  him  and 
seemed  to  just  recall  this)    he  had  ac- 
ly  thrown  the  so  and  so  out  of  his  office. 
I    heard    substantially    the    same    "story" 
m  all  the  other  lawyers  on   the  list.  Of 
irse  I  wUl  respect  their  good  names  and 
ht  to  privacy. 

t   restored   almost   one   thousand   spumed 
liars  to  my  bank  account  instead  of  re- 
t  )rlng  them  to  their  rightful  owners. 
Hie  adage  Is  wrong.  It  should  read: 
Greed   goeth   before   the   fall— pride   fol- 
lotreth." 

THINKS.     TH\NKS     TO     THIS:     MY     WORTHY 
PRIFNa 

:t  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  m.^ke  the 

rid;   that  Is  to  say  the  kind  of  world  we 

■which  is  not  saying  we  couldn't  have 

better   world    If   ',ve   were    "^het   of   some 

e." 
Jut  I  don't  think  we  could  agree  which 
1  ?s  to  get  rid  of. 

rake,    for    example,    the    character    nick- 
el med    Gemilar,    by    which    the    Nationers 
ant  Ouerrllla.   Oerrlllar  shaved  annually 
deference  to  the  summer  heat.  He  may 
e  fished  and  gardened  a  bit.  He  never  per- 
foijmed  any  useful  work  in  the  presence  of 
nessee.    Pa    called    him     a     loafer — with 
'firful  adjectives. 

.Tlllar's   only   known   exertion   was  the 

1  to  Pig's  corner  where  the  philosophers 

withered.    He   had    no   worldly   Interests 

Influence   his   views    He   remained   silent 

II  other  debaters  exhausted   their  ideas 
breath.  Then  if  he  had  a  view,  he  ex- 
It  without  any  wantage  of  words. 

'or  example,  the  Cracker  Bajrel  Trial  of 
l|)cal  murder  case  raged  off  Into  the  ■:>roader 
troversy  of  capital  punishment.  As  col- 
:ive  breath  was  almost  exhausted,  one 
losopher  proclaimed: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■  Ilangln'   Clem  won't  stop  anvbody  from 

killiii'." 

Gerrlllar  capped  the  climax  with  this 
Typtlc  comraeiit; 

"It'll  stop  Clem." 

People  in  general  had  either  a  low  or  neu- 
tral opinion  of  Gerrillar.  Pereonally  I  held 
him  In  high  regard,  for  the  lessons  he 
taught. 

First,  liis  conanaendable  independence  was 
all  too  rare.  It  was  nobody's  business  how 
he  wasted  his  life,  and  I  admired  his  im- 
concern  about  the  gossip  he  inspired  bv 
ju.st  being  his  plain  self. 

Secondly,  he  wa.s  the  purest  example  of 
Intellectual  honesty  I  ever  k:iew  If  people 
could  put  aside  their  selfish  interests  (as 
they  sweiu-  to  do  when  they  judge  their 
fellow  man)  ,  the  quality  of  justice  would  be 
enhanced  a  hu-.dred  fold. 

Thirdly,  he  demonstrated  the  futility  of 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  and  that 'one 
can  live  cheaply,  which  brings  more  ren! 
happiness  than  selling  one's  soul  for  false 
security. 

Foiulh  and  finally,  about  90T  of  our 
judges  could  well  take  a  leaf  from  Gerrll- 
lar's  b<-.ok  and  keep  quiet  throughout  trials 
Instead  of  jumping  off  half  cocked  at  errone- 
ous conclusions  in  which  their  vanity  ac- 
quires a  vested  Interest. 

Oerrlllar  pr- educed  nothing  for  our  physi- 
cal comfort.'i.  and  vet  many  who  did  have  a 
smaller  credit  balance  on  the  records  of 
total  human  happiness. 

THF     MAJFSTY     OF     THE     GOVERNMENT     AND     ITS 
LAWS 

Clearing  new  ground  consumed  much  of 
the  Natloner's  labor.  From  the  new  ground 
came  fuel,  fence  rails,  barrel  staves,  paling 
slates,  cross  ties  and  hoop  poles. 

The  new  ground  was  broken  with  the 
Jurapln'  shovel  plow.  The  plow  handles  wore 
callouses  on  ones  hips  as  the  plow  stubbed 
its  tortuous  way  through  stumps  and  rocks. 
This  experience  nurtured  profane  rather  than 
noble  thoughts. 

When  the  mule  was  allowed  to  blow  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  spared  for  that  purpose,  the 
rural  mind  wandered  to  an  imaginary  life 
of  more  e.i^e,  remuneration  and  excitement. 

Besides  farming  there  were  only  two  occu- 
pations requiring  absolutely  no'  qualifica- 
tions. One  was  the  law  The  other  was  public 
ofP.ce.  Both  were  alluring  In  comparison  to 
the  jumpin'  shovel  plow  or  the  grubbln'  hoe 

Every  human  has  a  yen  to  be  a  hero.  But 
one  can't  be  a  hero  without  the  cooperation 
of  a  villain.  Even  the  Bock  of  Genesis  had 
one  in  the  person  of  the  fallen  angel.  His 
Satanic  Majesty,  the  Devil. 

Since  genuine  villains  were  about  as  scarce 
as  real  heroes,  the  county  abounded  with 
synthetic  examples  of  each.  One  could  make 
a  villain  of  a  litigant,  his  lawyer,  the  holder 
or  seeker  of  an  office  or  anyone  else  of  dif- 
ferent religion,  politics  or  race. 

This  was  the  era  of  the  Menace  and  the 
Yellow  Jacket,  two  super  patriotic  publica- 
tions   which    warned    the   people    to   arise 

that  under  every  Catholic  church  there  was  a 
cache  of  arms.  One  day  the  Pope  wotild  give 
the  signal  and  the  Catholics  would  rise  up 
and  overthrow  the  government. 

The  vast  majority  around  MidvUle  were 
white  Protestant  Americans,  many  of  whom 
were  of  the  IOC"-  variety.  There  were  a  few- 
Negroes  and  Jews  and  foreigners  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  "Damned  French,"  as  the  Na- 
tioners called  the  Belgian  settlement  in  the 
next  Township. 

With  varying  degrees  of  fervor,  each  group 
"cussed  "  and  damned  all  the  others.  The  de- 
gree of  fervor  varied  in  about  the  ratio  that 
group  bore  to  the  whole  population. 

In  this  soil  the  Ku  KUix  Klan  later  flour- 
ished. It  could  have  prospered  more  had  It 
preached  hate  against  only  one  of  its  targets. 
Prom  the  others  It  could  have  recruited  a 
harvest  of  members  at  eio  a  head. 
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After  all,  one  vUlaln  suffices  for  a  mighty 
big  plot.  Too  many  are  confusing. 

For  those  to  whom  public  office  was  sour 
grapes,  the  law  afforded  emotional  outlet. 
Some  pretty  corny  drama  and  repartee  cen- 
tered around  forensic  contests. 

Legal  talent  was  plentiful,  and  such  as  It 
was  you  could  get  several  firm,  If  not  sound, 
opinions  upon  any  question. 

I  recall,  however,  two  unanimous  decisions 
from  the  Supreme  Cracker  Barrel  Bench. 
Asked  one  Justice,  "Hear  what  the  damned 
fool  Legislature  done?  Passed  a  law  that  if 
you  have  a  telleyphone  line  with  more'n  two 
on  hit,  anybody  can  hook  up." 

Old  Jeb  (whose  correspondence  Pa  handled 
because  Jeb  couldn't  read  or  write)  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  said 
Well,  that's  unconstitutional  as  hell." 
All  Justices  concurred  and  took  up  the 
next  case,  stating  It  as  follows:  They  passed 
a  bill  that  "Iffen  your  hired  hand  was  hurt, 
you  stm  had  to  pay  him."  This  was  also  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Potter's  field  of  unconstitu- 
tionality. 

Years  later  I  learned  someone  had  resur- 
rected both  the  Public  Utility  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  laws.  And  I  recalled 
these  constitutional  decisions  when  a  fel- 
low law  student  announced  he  would  special- 
ize in  constitutional  law.  When  I  last  heard 
from  him,  he  was  raising  onions  In  the  north 
muck  country. 

When  the  real  court  convened  in  Mid- 
vUle, the  countryside  gathered  to  hear  the 
real  lawyers  "plead."  One  diminutive  and 
one  giant  were  leaders  of  the  Bar.  To  the 
amusement  of  the  audience  they  nearly  al- 
ways enacted  one  scene.  Quoth  the  giant, 
"Why,  the  nerve  of  a  little  runt  like  Peck 
arguing  with  me.  I  could  swallow  him  with 
one  gulp."  Retorted  Peck,  "I  reckon  Silas 
could  swallow  me  but  If  he  did,  he'd  have 
more  brains  In  his  stomach  than  In  his 
head." 

The  crowd  would  roar  and  this  bit  of  corn 
was  reshelled,  over  and  over,  in  every  cross- 
road store  In  the  county. 

This  juvenile  mirth  was  less  harmful  than 
other  legal  attitudes,  A  senior  barrister  once 
reproved  me  for  my  criticism  of  the  law's 
greater  devotion  to  form  than  to  substance. 
He  .said  the  law  should  remain  mysterious  so 
as  to  require  the  services  of  a  lawyer. 
A  couple  of  legal  yams  Illustrate  the  point. 
After  a  long  and  expensive  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  the  trial  Judge  should 
have  permitted  witnesses  to  testify  what  a 
party  had  said  on  a  certain  occasion.  On  the 
re-trlal  (occasioned  solely  by  excluding  this 
testimony  at  the  first  trial),  all  the  witnesses 
were  permitted  to  answer  and  swore  that  the 
party  in  question,  hadn't  said  anything. 

The  other  yarn  was  of  a  lawyer  who  boasted 
of  making  a  10  hour  argument  to  a  Jury 
which  deliberated  four  days  before  reaching 
a  verdict.  Asked  what  happened  to  his  client, 
he  responded,  "My  cUen  — oh  him — well, 
they  hung  him— but  he  sure  had  his  money's 
worth." 

These  yarns  graphically  expose  human 
mentality,  the  vast  majority  of  which  Is  bent 
toward  the  law,  and  Its  rowdy  sire,  politics. 
The  court  drama  and  political  soap  box  are 
the  crucibles  which  expose  every  human 
trait. 

Descendants  of  the  Nationers  have  gone 
forth  Into  the  wide  world.  They  have  be- 
come Admirals,  Generals,  realtors,  factorv 
hands,  doctors,  lawyers,  politicians,  ham 
actors  and  advertising  moguls.  Yet.  at  the 
core  of  almost  each  of  their  hearts  Is  a  yen 
for  the  forensic  and  political  arena. 

Every  military  man  will  eventually  get 
around  to  the  wisdom  he  expounded  at 
courts-martial:  realtors  dispense  legal  medi- 
cine dally  with  professional  pride  smd  abject 
Ignorance:  factory  hands  have  union  meet- 
ings for  political  oratory  and  trial  boards 
for  jack  leg  lawyers;  any  doctor  can  tell  a 
lawyer  how  to  try  a  case  and  does  t«U  every- 
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body  how  he  broke  It  off  In  the  attorney 
who  once  cross-examined  him. 

Advertising  moguls  huckster  happy  little 
wash  day  soaps,  and  presidential  candi- 
dates— the  former,  as  often  as  not,  in  court 
room  scenes,  the  latter  as  superman  and  the 
father  Image. 

The  greatest  conglomeration  of  hams  ever 
to  foregather  on  one  medium  sized  planet 
are  concentrated  In  Hollywood.  Their  "Make 
Believes"  depict  the  court  room  second  only 
to  the  show-story  within  the  show.  Natural- 
ly, they  put  their  own  racket  first.  Third 
place  goes  to  the  brave  young  man  who 
drives  the  money  changers  from  the  temples 
of  Justice — after  which  everyone  can  relax. 

Make  believe  relaxation  satisfies  tempo- 
rarily— but  such  contentment  wouldn't  en- 
dure even  if  It  weren't  make  believe.  No  one 
in  his  reason  can  Imagine  people  being 
happy  with  no  villains  to  slay  or  humble. 

Slaying  villains  In  real  life  has  lost  its  ap- 
peal. In  make-believe  a  car  load  of  am- 
munition Is  shot  up  and  still  the  hero  lives 
to  wed  the  damsel  and  the  villain  to  go  to 
court— where  everybody  has  a  hand  In  slay- 
ing him. 

In  real  life  the  punk  would  high  tall  It 
for  tall  timber-— and  so  might  the  hero.  Even 
the  hero  has  no  Immediate  Interest  In 
Heaven. 

The  court  room  provides  a  bloodless  arena 
for  Inflating  the  ego  of  less  courageous  heroes 
while  the  political  hustings  really  warms 
the  cockles  of  the  spleen. 

In  some  trials  any  resemblance  to  a 
search  for  the  truth  is  purely  accidental. 
The  judge  might  as  well  be  ruling  according 
to  the  Ouija  Board.  Truth,  In  her  vain  pur- 
suit of  elusive  Justice,  approaches  the  bar  of 
justice  trembling  with  fear.  With  clenched 
teeth  she  commences  her  run  through  the 
gauntlet  of  asinine  objections  and  juvenile 
rulings.  If  she  reaches  the  record  she  Is  a 
champion,  but  probably  mangled,  lacerated 
and  distorted  beyond  recognition. 

This  nonsense.  In  some  cases.  Is  practiced 
to  make  the  judges  and  lawyers  appear  wiser 
than  common  mortals.  In  other  cases  It  cre- 
ates confusion  to  obscure  the  escape  of  the 
real  culprit. 

Humans  have  an  unwritten  law  allowing 
one  to  murder  his  wife's  spare  lover.  Even 
Casanovas  respect  this  law.  Humans  hate 
any  sin  In  which  they  don't  participate.  For 
most  judges,  age  has  closed  "Youth's  sweet- 
scented  manuscript"  aiid  so  purity  Is  prac- 
ticed as  well  as  decreed. 

But  there  Is  section  two  of  this  unwritten 
law.  It  excuses  thievery,  providing  the  thief 
steals  a  million  dollars  or  more.  Such  thieves 
usually  become  pillars  In  the  church  of  their 
choice.  The  Judge  might  throw  the  book  at 
a  skirt  chaser,  but  I've  seen  but  few  who 
would  be  so  cruel  to  a  million  dollar  thief. 

The  Judge  wouldn't  touch  any  of  the  filthy 
lucre.  However,  a  pillar  of  the  church  (with 
that  much  money)  deserves  respect.  Besides 
he  can  Invite  the  Judge  to  speak  to  the 
Sunday  School  on  election  eve,  where  judi- 
cial denunciation  of  sin  is  apt  to  do  the 
most  good — for  the  Judge, 

People,  like  wolves,  run  in  packs.  Packs 
will  attack  what  Is  unpopular,  be  It  good. 
bad  or  Indifferent,  The  few  Horatlos  who 
i.ave  stemmed  Tuscanlan  hysteria  haven't 
really  gotten  land  and  oxen  very  often.  They 
'vere  lucky  If  they  weren't  ridden  out  of 
town  on  a  rail,  for  not  baying  with  the  pack. 

This  keeps  most  of  them  in  Une  and  makes 
f"!-  party  unity. 

Once  In  Mldvllle  a  candidate's  worst  en- 
uny  told  him,  "If  you  didn't  want  my  vote, 
you  should've  kept  off  my  ticket." 

K  few  brave  souls  break  away  as  did  one 
defector  to  whom  his  party's  nominee  com- 
plained. "Gabe.  I've  heard  you  say  you'd  vote 
f^T  a  yellow  dog  if  he  was  on  your  ticket." 
Responded  Gabe,  "That  I  have  said,  and  that 
I  mean,  but  I  won't  go  a  damned  bit  lower." 

Law  Is  born  in  the  labor  pains  of  poUticU 
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controversy  which  is  the  embryo  of  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  lawyer  and  politician  are 
kindred  spirits  with  each  other — aijd  with 
most  of  the  people  who  are  also  politicians 
and  lawyers  at  heart. 

When  people  are  annoyed  at  legal  ai.d 
political  crocodile  tears,  they  simply  prove 
they  are  allergic  lo  themselves.  Humans 
really  like  make-believe.  They  carry  a  poli- 
tician's letter  to  prove  their  contact  with 
synthetic  greainCis;  or  carry  on  a  feud  with 
him  as  a  balm  to  their  ego  as  did  their  an- 
cestors who  accused  God  of  trUng  to  drown 
them. 

Politicians  play  upon  this  ego — pretending 
to  remember  faces  and  names — when  In  fact 
the  local  chairman  is  whispering  the  Identity 
of  the  on-coming  constituent. 

True  cr  false,  this  yarn  Illustrates  the 
point.  A  congressman,  attending  a  sale,  asked 
a  young  man  about  his  father.  The  lad  said. 
Pa  died  last  winter."  "Oh,  my,"  sadly  said 
the  congressman,  '"Why  didn't  you  notify  me 
so  I  could  have  attended  his  funeral?"  After 
excuses  the  congressman  resumed  his  arm 
pumping. 

That  afteriioon  he  met  the  same  lad  again 
and  asked,  "And  how  is  "our  father?"  An- 
swered the  lad,  "He's  still  dead." 

WAR 

Having  been  a  teacher,  Pa  liked  to  teach 
us  young  'uns,  especially  history  and  geog- 
raphy. 

He  said  that  the  Kaiser  w.isn't  making  all 
those  big  guns  for  rabbit  hunting.  We  were 
the  only  Nationers  who  took  a  dally  paper. 
One  day.  as  I  fetched  the  p.iper  from  the  Poet 
Oflice.  I  saw  a  large  picture  on  the  front 
page.  Two  four-horse  teams,  galloping  tan- 
dem, were  pulling  a  huge  cannon  Into 
Belgium, 

Before  America  entered  the  war  against 
Germany.  England  seized  some  of  her  ships. 
England  claimed  they  were  carrying  meat 
to  Norway  for  reshlpment  to  Germany, 

Pa  siiid  our  own  Supreme  Court  had  ruled 
a  warring  nation  had  the  right  to  seize 
cargoes  destined  for  her  enemy.  But  there 
was  no  use  talking  !=en.se  to  a  mad  neighbor- 
hood— or  country.  Our  neighborhood  was 
ready  to  renew  the  Re\olutionary  War. 

Old  Hezekiah  bespoke  the  local  senti- 
ment when  he  fairly  leapt  up  on  his  creak- 
ing ;u;d  tottering  legs  and.  stamping  his 
cane  ou  tlie  floor,  said: 

"Let's  ram  our  fists  down  their  throats  and 
turn  'em  wrong  side  out!" 

Then  Germany  sank  ships  she  claimed  were 
carrying  supplies  to  England.  We  Joined  in 
against  Germany  and  uo  more  was  heard 
about  the  Chicago  Packing  Company  cases. 

Ma  had  helped  nurse  In  the  birth  and 
Illnesses  of  most  of  the  children  In  the  neigh- 
borhood. Her  father  was  a  German  Immi- 
grant, One  day  she  was  at  the  store  and  heard 
the  Cracker  Barrel  Court  decree  the  attainder 
of  every  drop  of  German  blood,  wherever 
found. 

She  continued  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
newly  born  and  was  always  welcome  in  the 
homes.  I  think  she  had  an  Intuitive  sense 
that  people  were  dangerous  only  in  packs, 
so  she  stayed  away  from  the  store  where  the 
patriotic  pack  met  and  held  dally  sessions 
of  the  Cracker  Barrel  Court.  There  they  meted 
out  Justice  to  such  dangerous  characters 
as  Ma  and  slackers,  one  of  whom  was  a  con- 
sumptive little  runt.  tJnder  pressure,  the 
draft  board  finally  sent  him.  TTie  Army  sent 
him  back  with  Instructloais  to  hide  him  In 
case  of  Invasion. 

After  doing  full  Justice,  they  resumed  play- 
ing mumbleypeg  and  the  more  energetic 
pitched  a  few  horse  shoes. 

Pa  used  to  point  to  the  map  and  say, 
"There's  Russia,  a  sleeping  giant.  If  she  ever 
awakes,  there's  going  to  be  trouble."  As  the 
war  closed  Russia  stirred  fitfully,  as  though 
her   sub-conscious   mind   knew   the   role    of 
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international  vUllau  vvas  \atant  and  might 
go  begging. 

Nationers  were  a  bit  perplexed  over  going 
to  war  so  far  away.  But  they  knew  the  war 
was  righteous.  Besides  it  afforded  unlimited 
opportunities  for  heroism — and  villains — we 
had  millions  of  them  !  !  ! 

Any  Natloner  would  rather  have  beeii 
caught  with  his  britches  down  than  be  sus- 
pected of  not  favoring  the  slaughter  of  every 
German  on  earth.  They  were  devout  Chris- 
tians. They'd  skin  you  alive  for  doubting 
Christ's  divinity.  If  you  really  followed  His 
teachings  they'd  send  you  to  the  bug-house 

IN    RETROSPECT 

I  could  extend  this  report  with  later  expe- 
riences in  the  law  and  public  office.  They 
would,  however,  only  duplirate  my  experi- 
ences around  the  Nation  a;.d  Midvllle, 

People  still  crave  a  call  to  greatness — use 
villains  as  springboards  to  fame — pursue  the 
proverbial  Joneses — claim  Divine  alliances  in 
politics  and  war — pay  their  debts  at  the 
expense  of  others — demand  lull  freedom  for 
themselves  and  restraints  upon  others — fit 
from  today's  prejudice  to  tomorrow's  hys- 
teria, which  they  chain-smoke  with  the  one 
on  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

These  per\ersite6  are  born — not  of  hunger 
and  privation — but  of  seiiseless  pride  ai.d 
craving  for  the  empty  plaudits  of  the  multi- 
tude. Individual  trails  bend  into  natloiial 
policy — as  people  demand  proof  that  their 
leaders  love  them  more  than  they  do  non- 
votir.g  Hottento!,s. 

If  the  country  has  an  enemy,  the  politician 
must  prove  he  hates  the  enemy  more  vio- 
lently than  does  his  opponent. 

This  falls  into  a  deadly  contest  of  hale. 
Then  some  old  man  is  apt  to  stamp  his  cane 
and  pontificate  self  virtue  and  righteous 
cause  for  w.ar.  Certain  powerful  old  men 
in  every  country  could  thusly  set  off  chain 
reaction. 

Lacking  five  years,  I  would  have  lived  In 
the  United  States  during  one-third  of  her 
Independer.t  existence.  I  have  a  fair  concep- 
tion of  Its  past  and  the  human  race  in  gen- 
eral. But  I  would  not  dare  prophesy  the 
futtire. 

Perhaps  nations  will  disdain  the  H-bomtw 
as  individuals  have  become  gun  shy. 

Forensic  and  parliamentary  contests  may 
soothe  the  human  spleen.  I  doubt  It. 

There  is  apt  to  be  another  war  which  won't 
formally  end  because  no  organized  govern- 
ment will  remain  to  arrange  or  accept  peace. 

In  view  of  earth's  plentiful  resources  and 
the  scientific  possibility  of  a  new  Garden  of 
Edein  this  doesn't  niake  .sense. 

But  neither  do  people — from  a  nioiikey's 
viewpoint. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chatta  Chebta. 


THE  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATE—.A  NEW  CHILD  CARE  PRO- 
FESSION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  m  vetwinp 
S.  2007,  the  OEO  bill  containinc  com- 
prehensive child  develoijment  prccrrams 
in  December.  Pre.sidcnt  Ni.xon  pointed  out 
that  pood  public  policy  required  the  en- 
hancement rather  than  the  diminution 
of  both  parental  authority  and  parental 
involvement  with  children,  e.specially 
during  their  early  year.'^  when  .social  at- 
titude.s    ai^d    a    con.science    are    being 
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med  and  religious  and  moral  princi- 

-s  are  first  inculcated.  He  rejected  the 
prehensive  child  development  p!an.s 
tiiat  they  '.(,uuld  commit  the  Goveir.- 
ni  to  the  suppoil  of  communal  ap- 
),'.che.>  to  ciuld  rearing. 
The  Prej-idenl  m  his  veto  message  also 
ted  that 

'l.ere  has  ye:  to  be  an  adequate  answer 
vided  to  the  crucial  question  of  who  the 
ilir.ed  people  are.  and  where  they  would 
ne  from  to  staS  the  child  development 
ers. 

:  considered  this  statement  u.-^  juat 
ther  argument  by  the  President  to 
^tctntiate  his  veto  until  I  learned  re- 
iiiy  that  the  admim,3tration  is  pro- 
■ding  with  plans  to  tram  people  to  de- 
op  Ameiica's  ch:idren.  It  appears  that 
Nixon  administration  indeed  intends 
develop  our  children  according  to  the 
igr.s  of  the  New  American  Revolution. 
am  certain  that  tiie  vast  majority  cf 
people  oi'  my  District  v.-ould  prefer 
,1  parents  rear  tlieir  own  children  so 
to  form  tht  conscience;,  and  social  at- 
s  a5  well  as  to  inculcate  in  their 
Idren  religious  and  moral  principles 
:heir  choo.sing.  I  feel  that  in  many  in- 
;,nces  these  attitude-  and  I'rinciples 
be  antithetical  to  those  de.sired  by 
New  American  Revolution. 
ji  a  speech  delivered  last  November  at 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
lation  for  the  Education  of  Young 
ildren  in  Minneapolis.  Dr.  Edward 
ler.  Dirertcr  oi  the  Office  of  Clnld  De- 
opmint,  le-.-ealed  plans  for  develop- 
'a  middle  level  profes.-ional  croup 
care  for  our  natxn's  children." 
in.-5eit  m  tlie  Record  at  this  point 
te.xt  of  Dr.  Zis;ler's  speech  entitled 
New  Child  Care  Profession  The 
Id  Development  Associate."  the  text 
a  form  letter  sent  to  those  expressinp 
nterest  in  the  new  profession?.!  posi- 
and  two  pertinent  nnnouncements 
m  a  local  newspaper 
The  speech  follows ; 

>fEW  Child  Carb  Profession  ;   The  Child 
Development  .^ssul  urE,  ' 
(By  Edward  Zlgler) 

he  OfBce  of  Child  Development  will  begin 
ementatlon  during  this  coming  year  of 
development  of  a  new  profession  of  child 
workers  in  this  coun'ry— the  Child  De- 
-.pment  Associate   Last  year,  I  pointed  on'' 
t  the  need  for  child  care  workers  In  this 
try  over  the  next  decade  will  be  so  great 
t  this  nation  must  do  what  other  nations 
e  already  done;  we  must  develop  a  middle 
1   profession   In   this   country,    a   middle 
il  professional  group  to  care  for  our  na- 
f.s  children.  The  need  for  the  Child  Devel- 
lent  Associate,  an  Individual  who  has  not 
as  much  scholastic  training  a.=;  those  with 
ege  degrees,  but  nevertheless  has  the  com- 
ncles  to  c.ire  Independently  for  children, 
ally  central  to  a  major  Issue  In  child  care. 
we  going  to  provide  the  children  of  this 
ion  with  developmental  child  care  or  are 
eoing  'o  merelv  provide  them  with  baby- 
ing? 
en    we    focus    on    what    developmental 
care  really  means.  It  becomes  obvious 
t  in  addition  to  the  primary  caretaker  of 
child.  It  also  Involves  other  professionals 
other  disciplines. 


Whe 
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Excerpts    fr^m    spsech    rresT.'f-i    .i*    .\-- 
il  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for 
Education  of  Toung  Children,  Minne.np- 
Mlnn.,  November  6,   1971. 
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The  health  and  nutrition  of  the  child,  the 
social  services  to  the  family,  the  volunteers 
in  the  child  care  centers,  and  parental  in- 
volvement .'.re  all  .ispects  of  the  developmen- 
•,il  concept.  Nevertheless,  the  central  element 
determining  whether  a  child  care  program  Is 
developmental  or  not  will  be  the  quality  of 
the  child's  educator,  that  is,  the  quality  of 
that  adult  who  takes  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  and  socialization 
ui  the  child.  If  we  do  not  have  .lu  adequate 
number  of  such  individuals  equipped  to  take 
on  this  developmental  rule  then  I  think  we 
will  be  assigning  our  children.  In  ever  larger 
numbers,  to  the  type  of  care  that  is  delete- 
rious to  their  growth  and  development. 

There  is  already  a  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel in  programs  for  young  children.  If 
enrollment  In  programs  providing  day  care 
services  swells  as  expected,  an  even  greater 
siiortage  of  trained  statf  personnel  can  be 
anticipated.  The  needs  are  rather  obvious.  I 
mentioned  them  to  you  last  year,  but  we  have 
d'jne  seme  further  homework  since  tlien  to 
prep.ire  for  this  announcement. 

Since  1960,  tiie  number  of  licensed  day  care 
lacUitles  has  tripled  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  other  preschool  programs  has  dou- 
bled. If  this  trend  continues,  kindergarten 
and  nursery  school  enrollment  will  increase 
from  3.9  mill. on  children  In  1968  to  6.3  mil- 
lion In  1980.  With  the  current  emphasis  on 
Federal  support  for  day  care  and  early  child- 
ii.jocl  edui^ation,  it  is  likely  that  the  increase 
Will  be  even  greater.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Pr;.-.;denis  Welfare  Relorin  Plan  wlntli  hj.. 
passed  the  House  and  is  presently  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  anticipates  that 
875.000  children  will  be  placed  in  day  care 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  its  first 
full  year  oi  implementation  alone. 

The  Uep.\rtu.ent  of  Labor  estimates  that 
23,000  new  teachers  in  early  childhood  edu- 
cation will  be  needed  each  year  between  now 
and  1980  to  cope  with  the  accelerated  pre- 
prlinary  enrollment.  This  Increase,  plus  the 
p.-oposed  increase  for  child  care  contained 
;n  various  pieces  of  pending  legislation, 
makes  it  clear  that  our  nation  must  develop 
new  institut.onal  forms  if  we  are  to  produce 
trained  individuals  in  large  enough  numbers 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Related  to  this  need  is  a  phenomenon  that 
is  often  overlooked.  When  we  think  of  child 
care,  the  image  that  typically  comes  to  mind 
is  our  conventional  center  with  from  12  to 
20  cliildren.  What  is  often,  overlooked  is  that 
'he  bulk  of  children  who  are  presently  in 
day  care  are  in  family  day  care  homes  which 
typically  serve  4.  6,  or  8  children. 

But  then  again,  often  must  ask  where  the 
trained  people  are  to  come  from  capable  of 
p.-ovid;ng  developmental  experience  even  in 
the  family  day  care  setting. 

The  answer.  I  think,  is  a  new  profession 
of  child  care  worker,  the  Child  Development 
.■\ssc'Clate.  It  should  be  understand  that  the 
Child  De-.ei  pnient  Associate  will  not  replace 
'he  college  trained  teacher,  the  master  teach- 
er, or  supervisor,  ncr  will  the  Child  De- 
velopment Associate  serve  as  an  aide.  This 
person's  role  is  seen  as  that  of  a  competent 
prcfe.sslonal  staff  person  In  programs  for 
young  children  who  must  (1)  understand 
and  be  kn'r.vledgeable  about  children;  (2) 
he  able  to  provide  valuable  experiences  for 
pre~ch(X)l  children  in  part-time  or  full-day 
programs  or  in  extended  day  care:  and  (3) 
ha"?  achieved  the  minimum  conipetf"nclei 
of  a  good  preschool  teacher.  I  think  what 
I'i  revolutionarv  a::d  ni-'si  exciting  about  thl'; 
program  is  that  it  will  introduce  a  new  con- 
cept to  the  problem  of  accreditation  and 
certification  in  the  field  of  early  childhood. 
Individuals  will  be  credentialed  as  Child 
Development  Associates  based  on  demon- 
strated competency  rather  than  only  on  com- 
pletion of  courses  or  ac.;|Uisitlon  of  credit 
hours.  This  will  guarantee  recognition  of 
people  already  in  the  field  who  are  qualified 
by  experience  but  who  may  not  necessariiyx 
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have  had  formal  educational  opportunities. 
The  Child  Development  Associate  certificate 
should  be  nationally  negotiable  and  awarded 
through  a  national  system.  Training  for  the 
pri_gr.%in,  the  entry  into  this  system,  en- 
comp-isses  at  least  three  possibilities:  college 
!.a.sed  programs,  supervised  internship  pro- 
grams and  work  study  programs.  The  group 
that  IS  working  on  this  very  vigorously  is 
also  examining  other,  even  more  innovative 
forms  of  entry  into  the  system. 

The  program  features  are  essentially  as 
follows:  (1)  u  delineation  of  the  compe- 
tencies that  one  would  want  of  an  individual 
responsible  for  the  care  of  children;  (2)  the 
development  of  training  programs  which  will 
permit  mdividualj  to  obtain  these  compe- 
tencies a:id  (:3)  the  devtl  pment  and  im- 
plementation of  procedures  that  will  effec- 
tively assess  whether  the  Individual  does  In- 
dued poi.sess  these  competencies. 

What  must  be  emphasized  is  that  certi- 
licatK'U  will  be  based  on  an  assessment  of 
the  individual's  performance  as  an  educator 
of  young  children,  not  upon  our  typical  trap- 
pings of  academic  accomplishment. 

We  are  at  prese.u  working  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem which  will  accomplish  several  objectives. 
First,  this  system  should  give  recog.iition  to 
those  person.s  pre.-.ei.tly  peri..irmi;.g  compe- 
:en-  work  with  young  children.  Second,  we 
hope  that  our  efforts  will  legitimize  field 
training  and  oii-tlie-job  e.\perience.  People 
who  have  gained  competencies  either  through 
experience  or  formal  education  or  a  combl- 
n.itio:i  of  both  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
bee jme  Child  Development  Associa  es.  Those 
wlio  need  additional  training  v.ill  be  helped 
t.)  otata.n  such  training.  Through  this  pro- 
gram. National  and  Pleglonal  offices  of  the 
cliildhood  pr.:grrtms  will  be  as,sessed  and  those 
unable  to  n\c2t  ri'quir^^ments  will  be  assisted 
la  doing  so.  Third,  we  hope  to  initiate  in- 
novative new  training  programs  and  work 
with  existing  programs  des.gned  to  develop 
tlie  iipcclcd  conipetoncios 

To  aid  in  the  implementatiui.  of  the  pr  i- 
gram.  we  are  exploring  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  consortium  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  national  professional  organizations. 
Such  a  cjnsjrtium  would  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  the  CDA  pro- 
gram. National  and  Regional  offices  of  the 
Ofince  of  Child  Development,  with  the  help 
of  such  a  consortium,  will  Implement  the 
Cnild  Development  Associate  program  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  performance  compete. icifS  have  been 
lentatlvely  defiiied.  What  now  confrontjs  us 
is  a  difficult  problem  but  a  solvable  one. 
n.^mely  developing  the  process  whereby  we 
might  assess  whether  individuals  do  or  do  not 
possess  these  competencies. 

W"  are  undertaking  a  very  importai:t,  new 
large  scale  effort.  This  nation  is  confronted 
v.'ith  a  very  real  need  for  child  care  workers. 
If  we  are  not  successful  m  meeting  this  need, 
then  we  are  assigning  the  care  of  our  nation's 
children  to  individuals  totally  untrained  m 
:he  demanding  ;a.sk  of  caring  for  the  young. 

We  will  proceed  with  great  care  in  estab- 
;, suing  tills  iicw  pr.Tfessioa  since  we  want  to 
insure  the  optimum  development  of  individ- 
uals to  serve  the  children  of  this  nation. 

Department  op  Health. 

Education  and  Welfare, 
Oil  ic  E  OF  Child  Development. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  17.  1971 
De\r  Mr.  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter expresv'iing   interest    in   the   new  profes- 
sional position,  in  early  childhood  education, 
the  Child  Development  Associate. 

We  are  at  present  completing  the  definition 
of  competencies  for  the  Child  Development 
Associate  and  working  on  plans  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  program. 

We  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  CDA  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Zlgler 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
Since  we  are  still  In  the  planning  stage  wc 
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do  not  have  any  other  information  available 
at  this  time. 

I  suggest  that  you  contact  us  sometime 
in  April  when  more  information  will  be  avail- 
able. Thank  you  for  your  mtercsi  and 
concern. 

Sincerely, 

Jenny  W.  Klein, 
Senior  Education  Specialist. 
Enclosure, 

P.S.  There  is  certainly  a  need  for  Child 
Development  Associates  at  present  even  if 
no  legislation  passes  in  the  near  future. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,  1972] 
Workshops  for  Parents 

"Turn  On  to  Learning,"  a  conference  fea- 
turing 17  workshops  for  parents  of  children 
from  birth  to  9  years  of  age  will  be  held 
Saturday,  March  18,  at  Paint  Branch  High 
School,  Burtoiisville,  Md.  The  day-lcng  meet- 
ing, being  sponsored  by  the  Maryland  Coun- 
cil of  Parent  Piixticipatlon  Nursery  Schools, 
will  focus  on  helping  pivents  keep  jxice  with 
changing  ideas  about  the  care  and  education 
oi  children. 

Topics  at  the  workshop  will  Include  "Being 

Equally   Different — A   Basic   Right    for    Boys 

and  Girls,"  "Making  Kinderg.irten  Relevant,  " 

Discipline  as  Learning"  and  "Is  Day  Care  for 

ihe  Suburban  Middle  Class  Child  Possible?  " 

Keynote  speaker  Dr.  James  Gibbs,  head  of 
c-iild  psychiatry  at  Sheppard  Enoch  Pratt 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  will  speak  on  "What 
Really  Counts  for  the  Young  Child." 

Registration  fee  of  $6.50  Includes  luncheon 
and  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
Parents  or  teachers  interested  in  attending 
cair  call  Cynthia  Silverstein,  or  Lola  Hillman. 
for  more  Information  and  a  registration 
form. 

SYMPOSIUM    ON    CAREERS 

A  symposium  called  "Careers  for  the  Fu- 
ture" for  senior  high  and  college  students 
will  be  held  Sunday  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  of  Greater  Washington. 

All  interested  young  people  are  Invited  to 
attend.  Pre -registration  is  requested  and 
may  be  arranged  by  calling  the  center's  youth 
department.  Admission  is  free  to  center  mem- 
bers and  50  cents  for  non-members. 


AMNESTY 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE."^ 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  weeks  much  discussion  has  oc- 
curred In  the  press  concerning  the  issue 
of  amnesty  for  those  who  have  in  some 
form  resisted  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Yesterday  Senator  Kennedy  held 
hearings  on  this  issue.  I  am  submitting 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
from  the  KEN^^EDY  hearings,  Mr.  Henry 
Schwarzchild,  I  feel  his  statement  helps 
to  explain  the  many  facets  of  this  issue. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Henry  Schwarzchild.  Direc- 
tor OF  THE  Project  on  Amnesty  of  the 
.'American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Founda- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y. 

My  name  is  Henry  Schwarzchild.  I  am  the 
Director  of  the  Project  on  Amnesty  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  having  asked  me  to 
testify  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  sub- 
mit my  views  on  the  question  of  amnesty 
for  those  who  have  refused  to  participate  In 
the  War  In  Southeast  Asia. 

For  over  three  centuries,  America  has  been 
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the  place  of  refuge  for  the  political  exiles  and 
refugees  from  religious  and  political  oppres- 
sion. It  is  one  of  the  unprecedented  conse- 
quences of  the  War  in  Indochina  that  Amer- 
ica has  now  produced,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  a  large  class  of  American  political 
exiles,  refugees  and  prisoners  of  conscience. 
These  men,  numbering  {)robably  well  in  ex- 
cess of  100,000.  are  of  the  young  generation  of 
Americans.  They  have  had  to  confront  in 
the  most  painful  fashion  the  dilemma  of  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  directly  to  participate 
in  a  war  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  nation  wishes  had  never  begun  and 
prays  may  be  quickly  brought  to  an  end.  The 
revulsion  against  this  war  is  now  almost  uni- 
versal in  our  society  and  in  the  world,  and 
even  from  the  very  beginning  of  American 
involvement  the  nation  has  been  deeply  di- 
vided over  the  merits  of  this  war.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  so  many  thousands  of  young 
men.  of  whom  their  government  demanded 
that  they  do  the  killing  and  the  being  killed 
In  a  war  which  they  could  not  support,  that 
was  unpopular  and  undeclared,  refused  to 
participate  in  that  cruel  War  in  Southeast 
.^sia.  Some  refused  to  submit  to  the  draft, 
some,  once  inducted,  left  the  military  serv- 
ice on  their  own,  others  went  underground 
or  Into  prison  or  into  exile  or  into  military 
stockades,  and  still  others  so  rebelled  against 
the  dehumanizatlon  of  the  war  and  of  mili- 
tary life  that  they  were  expelled  from  the 
armed  services  and  given  less  than  honorable 
discharges.  While  men  of  our  generation 
dispute  the  merits  of  the  war  and  the  blame 
for  it.  the  burdens  of  the  war  will  be  the 
lifelong  inheritance  for  these  young  men, 
and  they  alone  will  bear  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  a  war  that  began  when  they  were 
not  even  old  enough  to  vote — unle.ss.  that  is, 
this  nation  decides  to  end  this  war  and  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  those  of  its 
young  sons  who  could  not  participate  in  this 
tragic  and  destructive  episode  of  American 
liistory.  by  extending  to  them  a  broad, 
plenary,  and  unconditional  amnesty 

This  nation  has  been  bitterly  divided — 
indeed,  polarized — by  the  war.  it  Is  of  the 
Ltreatest  importance  for  the  future  of  this 
cnuntry  that  we  do  whatever  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  destructive  effects  of  the  war, 
at  home  and  abroad,  on  behalf  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  war  In  Asia,  for  the  families  of 
those  who  were  killed,  for  those  veterans 
who  suffered  intuiy  and  life's  dislocation, 
and  for  those  other  victims  who  have  under- 
gone prison  or  exile.  One  step  in  the  healing 
process  mtist  be  the  declaration  of  amnesty 
for  tliose  many  thousands  who  have  been 
ctinvicted  or  are  subject  to  prosecution,  so 
that  they  can  return  to  our  society  free  of 
any  legal  lmped;ment.s  and  can  share  with 
us  all  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
of  building  a  better  nation. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  am- 
nesty has  an  honored  tradition  From  the 
earliest  time  of  the  Republic  on.  virtually 
every  military  conflict  In  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  has  been  followed 
by  an  amnesty,  by  a  governmental  exercise 
of  power  7iof  to  prosecute  those  who  for  po- 
litical or  moral  ic-asons  came  into  conflict 
with  the  laws.  In  1795,  President  George 
Washington  granted  "a  full,  free  end  entire 
p.irdon"  to  those  Involved  in  an  insurrection 
In  Pennsylvania  f4£alnst  the  United  States. 
In  explaining  this  to  the  Congress.  President 
Washington  said: 

For  though  I  shall  always  think  It  Is  a 
.sacred  duty  to  txerclse  with  firmness  and 
energy  the  constitutional  powers  with  which 
I  am  vested,  yet  it  appears  to  me  no  less 
consistent  with  the  public  good  than  it  Is 
with  my  personal  feelings  to  mingle  In  the 
operations  of  Go-,  ernment  every  degree  of 
moderation  and  tenderne.=;s  which  the  na- 
tional Justice,  dignity  and  safety  may  permit. 

During  and  after  the  Civil  War.  Presidents 
Lincoln  and  Johnsrn  offered  amnesty  even 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  treason  and 
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open  war  against  their  othti  government. 
President  Johnson  declared,  in  words  pro- 
iotmdly  relevant  to  our  country's  present 
ci'Udltion,  that 

A  retaliatory  or  vindictive  policy,  attended 
by  unnecessary  disquaiilicatlons,  pains,  pen- 
alties, confiscations  and  disfranchisement, 
now  as  always  could  only  tend  to  hinder  rec- 
onciliation among  the  people  and  national 
restoration,  while  it  must  seriously  embar- 
ra.ss,  obstruct  ana  repress  popular  energies 
and  national  industry  and  enterprise. 

World  WiTs  I  and  II  engaged  the  over- 
whelming, well  uigh  unanimous  support  of 
the  American  people.  Yet,  even  there,  upon 
tiie  ending  of  those  wars,  many  of  those  who 
liad  refused  to  participate  Ui  them  because 
of  their  religious,  moral  or  political  convic- 
tions, were  pardoned  or  amnestied  How 
much  more  appropriate,  after  the  war  ju 
Southe.ist  Asia,  which  never  engaged  the 
wholehearted  support  of  tlie  nations,  for 
which  the  formal  consent  of  the  Congress 
wa.s  never  sought  or  obtained,  which  many 
Americans  in  and  out  of  the  Congres.s 
thought  from  the  beginning  to  be  a  ghastly 
mistake  if  not  Indeed  a  terrible  crime — how 
much  more  approprl.ite.  indeed,  mandatory. 
to  free  those  who  refused  to  fight  this  war 
far  from  our  shores. 

Amnesty,  I  want  to  emphasize,  is  not  iden- 
tictl  with  puTdon.  It  is  distinguished  from 
pardon  in  two  significant  elements,  A  par- 
don aiTect^  a  single  person,  while  amnesty  ex- 
tendi to  a  whole  class  of  persons,  and  where 
a  pardon  forgives  a  past  offense,  for  which 
punishment  is  remitted,  amnesty  Is  "oblivi- 
ous" of  certain  acts,  a  sovereign  declaration 
that  the  best  interests  of  society  as  a  whole 
will  be  served  by  dismissing  the  question  of 
any  possible  culpability.  Amnesty  Is  not  a 
nnding  of  criminal  conduct  and  "llie  remis- 
sion of  penalties,  but  rather  it  extinguishes 
the  interest  of  the  law  in  the  acts  amnestied. 
Amnesty,  of  course,  is  not  a  "right."  but 
rather  a  sovereign  state's  discretionary  act 
of  grace  and  reconciliation.  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  traditionally 
.^eeks  to  protect  .md  extend  the  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  individual,  now — through  the  Project  on 
Amnesty  of  the  ACLU  Foundation- -seeks  not 
rights  but  an  act  of  moral  and  social  gen- 
erosity and  greatness  from  American  society. 
We  mike  this  plea  on  behalf  of  the  young 
L;eneration.  many  of  whose  most  promising 
,tnd  courageous  members  are  in  prison  or 
exile  because  of  the  war.  All  the  young  gen- 
eration h.is  grown  up  in  an  age  In  which  they 
have  experienced  this  country  oiUy  as  a 
mighty  and  powerful  mechanism  that  pur- 
sues objectives  and  interests,  that  asserts 
i.nd  applies  power  They  have  not  known  this 
country  to  act  out  of  humane  and  selfless 
principle.  Much  of  the  alienation  and  dls- 
afTectlon  of  the  young  generation  from  the 
.'America  they  have  observed  might  be  miti- 
gated if.  by  the  enactment  of  a  broad  and 
generous,  non-punitive  amnesty,  the  gov- 
ernment could  once  a^aln  be  seen  a^  .sensi- 
tive to  the  passionate  concerns  for  peace 
.md   Uistice  that  animate  these  young  men. 

To  be  sure,  historically  amnesty  has  been 
mast  often  an  act  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
Sovereign,  of  the  Chief  Executive.  But  a 
series  of  legislative  enactments,  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  of  constitutional  and  legal 
doctrines  and  interpretations,  going  back 
over  a  hundred  yciirs  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  President,  may  enact 
amnesty  or  remit  all  penalties  for  offenses. 
We  therefore  gratefully  welcome  the  con- 
cern shown  by  this  Subcommittee  and  by 
numerous  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  subject  of 
amnesty  for  tho.se  who  refused  participation 
in  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  We  believe  that 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government  can  properly  enact  amnesty, 
and  the  preseiit  heannes  will  do  much  to 
cl.irlfy  the  problems  and  to  educate  the  cotm- 
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and  the  government  about  the  ne«d  for 
ihe  benetits  of  amnesty. 
urge  that  amnesty  be  enacted  pnjmpt- 
is  the  war  Is  brought  to  an  end.  It  Is  hard 
believe  that  this  war.  which  the   pe<o;j:e 
t   ended,   which    the   President   and    :he 
nlstratlon  talk  about  ending  but  'A-hich 
111  being  pursued  by  an  escalated  air  witr 
by  Indigenous  troop-;  tnaned  and  sup- 
by  us,  can  long  continue.  It  :s  not  too 
then   to  consider,   debate,  and  resolve 
Issue  of  amnesty,  along  with  other  great 
les  of  the  war  and  the  immediate  future 
)ur  country. 

urge  that  amnesty  be  extended  broad- 
that  Is,  alike  for  draft  refusers,  for 
ers,  for  exiles  living  abroad,  for  men 
Icted  by  courts  martial,  for  those  serv- 
sentences  In  prison,  for  those  who  V.a\e 
served  their  sentences,  for  those  who 
e  been  separated  from  the  service  under 
than  honorable  c.:  ncUttons.  for  those  who 
disavowal  of  their  citizenship  as  their 
way  out,  and  for  civilian  acts  of  pro- 
and  opposition  to  the  war.  An  amnesty 
t  would  cover  only  draft  refusers  i  as 
e  propose)  would  compound  the  inequi- 
already  visited  upon  the  young  genera- 
by  the  war  and  the  draft.  By  and  largo, 
middle  class,  white,  well  educated  were 
from  the  mlllt.Txy  service — they  found 
t«r  in  the  reserves,  in  college  deferments. 
In  conscientious  objection  The  dispr<3- 
lonate  burdens  of  fighting  this  war  have 
en  upon  the  poor,  tiie  less  well  educated, 
Black  and  other  minority  groups.  But 
same  qualities  of  good  education,  middle 
and  white  race  in  a  general  way  .also 
iracterlze  those  who  r':>fused  to  submit  to 
ripuliory  military  service  and  went  to 
on  or  into  exile  or  undergroui.d.  It  is 
in  the  poor,  the  less  educated,  and  the 
rs  of  minority  groups  who  contribute 
uch  larger  proportion  of  the  deiierters.  of 
who  submitted  to  induction  and  be- 
aware  only  in  the  military  of  the 
eltles  and  Irrationalities  of  the  war.'  It 
jld  be  outrageotis  if  amnesty,  too.  were  to 
a:i  Instrument  of  clr^ss  and  race  dis- 
nlnatlon.  as  are  in  effect  so  many  other 
and  actions  of  our  society.  The 
umstAnces  wh.ich  impelled  these  as  well 
ihose  to  draft  refusal  or  desertion  are  the 
the  war  and  the  draft  And  the  mo- 
;s  were  usually  the  same  ;  a  refusal  to  sub- 
to  the  machinery  of  the  war.  whether 
rellglotis.  moral,  ideological  or  personal 
All  acts  and  failures  to  act,  we  urgf, 
t  arose  out  of  the  war,  that  would  not 
e  occurred  but  for  the  war.  and  that 
fht  be  subject  to  criminal  penaltlee, 
uld  be  Included  In  amnesty. 
*'e  urge  that  .-luc:!  ar.  .■r.^.'ifsty  ought  to  oe 
that  Is.  It  should  automatically 
r  all  the  classes  referred  to.  without  a 
-by-case  exaiuination  of  the  niitives  that 
'ntpt-ed  the  acts  or  failures  to  act  that  are 
b-?  ainnt?5tied.  To  begin  with,  it  is  in  the 
y  nature  of  amnesty  that  it  extend  to 
rses  of  politl;al  acts,  not  to  s:ngled-out 
.Ividuals.  Equally  impi-.rcant  is  th.e  need  to 
i;d  puttin.5  these  young  men  through  an 
stlsaticn  of  thf'lr  conscieiic.:.  their  re- 
ous  training  or  beliefs,  their  brna  fides. 
1  demanding  that  voting  men  who  are  n:jt 
or  barely  out  of  their  teens  be  able  to 
.cu'ate  a  system  of  beliefs,  a  Weltan- 
a-.iung,  that  will  satisfy  administrative  or 
licial  br.dies  of  t'-.e  government  Tho.se  whi 
,•9  pleaded  conscie;itic  u.s  objection  to  war 
ip  already  had  to  undergo  this  searing  ex- 
lence  that  would  be  a  .-hallevige  to  men 
>  or  three  times  their  ;.ears.  Here  again, 
inarticulate   and   Icsi   intellectually  so- 
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'  It  Is  these  men,  too,  who  m  glaringly  dls- 
pn  portlonate  numbers  have  been  tried  by 
ml  Itary  courts  for  various  offenses  and  who 
ha 'e  been  given  less  than  honorable  dis- 
chi  irges — Impediment*  <.f  the  most  serl'  us 
najnre  for  their  future  lives  and  careers. 
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pnxsticated  have  sutlered  ironi  aiscrimma- 
tlon — and  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  am- 
nesiy  once  more  a  means  of  unfairly  dia- 
cr.mmating  ajalnst  those  with  fewer  adva.i- 
tages.  (The  Amnesty  Board  created  alter 
W>jrld  War  11  by  President  Truman  subjected 
selective  service  violators  to  a  case-by-case 
exami-.ation  ana  recoiumendTHi  un^y  aoout 
10%  of  the  over  lo.uOO  men  convicted  for 
presidential  pardon.  Tne  Board's  title  was  a 
in.su.^iner,  11  was  really  a  pardon  board,  not 
.\ii  Amnesty  B^-ard,  and  tne  results  of  i.s 
work  wera  systematically — though  perhaps 
not  intentionally — discriminatory  against 
lower-class,  uneducated.  minority-group 
uraft  violators.  It  applied  criteria,  such  as 
previous  convictions,  that  eliminated  lower- 
-iass  persons  who  classically  are  more  often 
arrested  and  convicted  for  petty  oitenses,  and 
e.xcluded  whole  groups  of  relig.ously  moti- 
vated war  reslsters.  blven  though  the  total 
number  of  cases  before  the  Truman  Amnesty 
Board  was  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  number 
that  a  board  would  have  to  consider  now, 
they  spent  a  very  few  minutes  goiiig  o«er 
each  case  hiaiory  to  decide  a  man's  fate.) 
The  main  pulnt,  however,  is  that  the  legal 
deoris  01  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia  ougnt 
to  be  removed  irom  the  lives  of  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  mot.ve  or  act,  so  that  this  generation 
may  not  be  the  only  one  who  will  bear  the 
adverse  consequences  of  the  war  throug.i- 
out  thsir  lives  and  careers.  No  system  of  am- 
nesty can  or  sh.yuld  weigh  the  Ideas  and  mo- 
tives, the  pressures  and  Impulses  that  made 
young  men  and  women  resist  participation  11; 
this  tragic  war.  (We  do  believe,  however,  that 
where  tnore  are  allegations  or  findings  of 
acts  of  substantial  injury  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty. \'  might  be  proper  to  look  into  the 
circumstances  and  responsibility  of  the  in- 
cn-.  iduai  draft  resister  or  deserter.) 

We  urge  that  no  conditions  whatever  at- 
tach to  the  amnesty  granted  and  that  neither 
alternative  nor  national  service  nor  any  for- 
mal declaration  be  required.  In  tlie  first 
place,  the  deserters  and  draft  evaders  have 
uhei-.dy  suiTered  the  pains  of  prison  or  exile 
cr  underground  life,  to  buy  nothing  of  the 
fears  and  ricks  of  the  lonely  decision  to  re- 
sist the  awesome  power  of  the  United  States 
governmeiit  and  its  instrumentalities.  Sec- 
ondly, we  believe  that  the  war  has  already 
made  m:re  than  enough  demands  upon  the 
young  generation.  It  would  be  mere  venge- 
lulness  to  exact  further  obligations— rand  un- 
necessary, unjusiiflable  ones  at  that— of 
these  young  men.  And  then:  If  amnesty  is 
intended  to  gain  the  return  of  these  men  to 
our — their — society,  the  fact  is  that  they 
view  "alternative  service"  as  punitive,  and 
they  ,~.lnaply  reject  the  notion  that  this  coun- 
try and  t'nis  government  are  In  a  position 
to  punish  those  who  have  refused  t.o  become 
personally  responsible  for  the  brutalities, 
the  killing  and  the  destruction  In  Indochina. 
They  will  (and  do)  disavow  any  amnesty 
that  seems  to  punish  them  for  their  acts 
of  moral  courage  and  human  compassion. 
Further,  we  believe  that  it  Is  constitutionally 
extremely  dubious  to  deprive  persons  of  their 
liberty  to  arrange  their  own  lives  except  by 
reason  of  extreme  national  emergency  (which 
alternative  service  would  not  be  designed  to 
meet)  or  la  punishment  for  n  crime— but  the 
very  purpose  of  amnesty  is  not  to  punish  but 
to  restore  national  harmony  to  a  country 
deeply  torn  by  war.  Nor  Is  it  really  very  likely 
that  socially  constructive  work  would  be 
accomplished  by  a  system  of  forced  labor. 
If  our  hospitals  need  staffing,  our  strip-mined 
hills  need  restoration,  or  our  Inner  cities 
community  planning,  these  urgent  human 
and  social  needs  ran  hardl^  he  met  by  a  icb'-'r 
corps  of  conscripted  r.nd  therefore  unwill- 
ing men.  And  the  aien^ies  of  government 
have  not  shown  themrelve^  especially  skilled 
at  channeling  large  numbers  of  people  into 
••asks  of  social  reconstruction- — bureaucracy 
is  simply  not  *hp  proper  setting  for  such 
work,  as  the  problems  of  the  Peace  Corps 
or  \aSTA  plainly  teach  us. 
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The  War  in  Southeast  Asia  has  wreaked 
havoc  both  in  Asia  and  In  our  own  society. 
In  a  very  real  ssnse,  all  people  affected  by 
the  war  are  its  victims— Asians  and  Ameri- 
cans, llie  Soldiers  and  sailors  and  airmen, 
those  who  were  killed  or  injured,  the  vet- 
erans, the  prisoners  and  the  exiles  alike.  One 
step  toward  overcoming  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  the  war  in  American  society  and 
toward  seekiiig  that  reconciliation  that  we 
need  in  order  to  tackle  the  gigantic  social 
and  economic  problems  of  race  and  poverty 
is  a  bread,  plenary  and  unconditional  am- 
nesty for  drafr  reslsters  and  de.  erters  and 
all  these  who  have  suffered  the  war's  legal 
disabilities.  Amnesty  would  demo;  strate  that 
America  Is  still  capable  of  a  cemmunu!  moral 
act,  after  the  appalling  experience  of  the  war. 
The  healing  and  reconciliation  of  th.e  nation, 
its  redirection  toward  peace  with  itself,  will 
be  ditncult  enough.  Let  all  of  our  country's 
sons  return  to  Join  freely  in  the  making  of  a 
better  America. 


THE  NEED  TO  ASSIST  THE  AERO- 
SPACE COMMUNITY  IN  MEETING 
TODAY'S  PRESSING  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problems  confronting  Amer- 
ica are  omnibus.  The  air  we  breathe  is 
tainted  with  pollution.  Over  one-third 
of  our  streams  are  choked  with  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  municipal  waste. 
Many  of  our  citizens  do  not  live  in  ade- 
qu:ite  housing.  The  time  and  money' 
wasted  by  commuters  on  our  clogged 
highways  is  shocking.  There  is  evidence 
that  our  health  care  system  is  failing. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  welfare  rolls 
and  unemployment  offices  are  filled  with 
individuals  whose  efforts  and  abilities 
.should  be  channeled  into  meeting  these 
I^roblems. 

Many  of  those  who  are  now  collecting 
unemployment  and  welfare  checks  were 
formerly  employed  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. A  short  8  months  ago,  in  June 
1971.  over  38,000  engineers,  scientists, 
and  technicians  were  unemployed  in  Los 
Angeles  alone. 

What  have  aerospace  workers  been 
trained  and  educated  to  accomplish? 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  their  great 
achievements  in  placing  man  on  the 
moon.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  benefits 
in  technology  that  have  accrued  through 
the  space  program. 

But  what  happens  to  individuals  who 
have  been  trained  in  mathematics,  en- 
gineering, physics,  and  related  science.^ 
when  our  space  program  is  drastically 
reduced? 

In  order  to  create  jobs  and  continue 
our  exploration  of  space,  I,  personally. 
favor  an  expanded  effort  in  the  form  of 
an  economical,   reusable  space   shuttle. 

However,  the  immediate  question  re- 
mains: How  can  we  channel  the  efforts 
of  the  talented,  imaginative,  and  dedi- 
cated engineers,  scientists  and  techni- 
cians into  meeting  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  today? 
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One  answer  is  converting  the  skills 
and  applications  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  community  to  new  endeavors. 

In  1970. 1  coauthored  H.R.  19037,  a  bill 
designed  to  involve  our  defense  and 
space- oriented  personnel  in  efforts  to 
meet  our  needs  in  transportation,  hous- 
ing, health,  and  pollution  control.  This 
bill  authorized  $450  miUion  over  a  3- 
year  pei'iod  for  specific  programs  of  edu- 
cation, research,  and  business  assist- 
ance to  aid  the  aerospace  community  in 
n  conversion  to  domestic  needs. 

H.R.  19037  died  in  the  91st  Congress; 
however,  on  the  first  day  of  the  92d  Con- 
gres.s — January  21,  1971 — I  introduced 
HR.  1209,  a  similar  bill,  that  would  es- 
tablish a  separate  organization  within 
the  Federal  Government  having  the  pi-i- 
mary  responsibihty  of  determining  and 
planning  appropriate  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  areas  of  housing,  pollu- 
tion control,  et  cetera.  In  addition,  this 
new  ngency  would  place  engineers  and 
.--'ientists  in  these  fields. 

In  order  to  provide  a  wider  latitude  of 
discussion  in  the  Congress,  I  also  co- 
authored  H.R.  1422,  a  bill  which  would 
grant  the  National  Science  Foundation 
tlie  iiuthority  to  conduct  the  conversion 
ai-,d  education  program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search, and  Development  conducted 
hearings  on  the  various  research  and 
education  proposals  during  June,  July, 
and  August  1971.  However,  to  date,  no 
legislation  has  teen  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oui-  scientific  community 
is  cryiiiK  for  \.  ork.  and  our  problems  are 
begging  for  solutions.  Let  us  move  ex- 
peditiou^lv  to  bring  the  two  together  by 
preserving  the  skills  in  the  aerospace 
community  and,  at  the  same  time,  ful- 
filling the  domestic  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Legislation  mu.'t  be  forthcoming  which 
\nll  solve  the  tragedy  for  both  the  un- 
employed aerospace  personnel  and  for 
the  Nation  by  putting  this  talented  pool 
of  human  resources  to  work  in  meeting 
our  domestic  problems. 


COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    >fEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
» lowing  is  the  final  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sixth  annual  Community 
Leadership  Conference  I  sponsored  for 
residents  of  the  23d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict on  November  14,  1971: 

Panel  I:  Is  the  Consumer  Adequately 
Represented? 

''hairmau:  Honorable  Robert  Abrams, 
^'-   nx  Borough  President. 

P.inelists:  Ms.  Betty  Purness:  Congressman 
E  ajamin  Rosenthal;  Hon.  Paul  Dixcn,  Fed- 
cr.li  Tr.^de  Commissioner. 

Reporter:  Ms.  Ruth  K.  Nczin. 

The  pruiel  was  opened  with  words  of  wel- 
come by  the  Chairman,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Abrams,  Bronx  Borough  President,  who  In- 
tr->duc  d  the  panelists  and  gave  background 
inforniaiion  on  them. 

Ms.  Betty  Purness:  Tlirough  human  history 
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we've  had  to  stop  at  Intervals  and  reevaluate 
jur  rights;  to  begin  figuring  out  who  we  are, 
and  we've  been  slow  about  this  as  consumers. 
When  we  were  first  told  some  c.irs  were  un- 
safe, some  medications  had  menacing  side 
effects,  certain  food  additives  were  carclnc- 
gen'.c  we  didn't  believe  it.  'We  found  It  hard 
10  give  up  the  security  blanket  concept  tlii.t 
they  wouldn't  let  unsafe,  untried  or  ui.der- 
;iourishing  products  on  the  market-  h.nrd  to 
realize  that  If  they  are  unscrupulous  or  over- 
"  'inpetitlve  manufacturers  they  are  out  to 
-?11  a  product  that  anyone  is  foolish  enough 
tn  buy.  Not  all  our  problems  are  traceable 
ro  a  mere  handful  of  irresponsible  entrepre- 
n 'urs — we  must  suspect  even  the  benign 
'  >r;Dor3te  giants  we  have  ccme  to  love  and 
•rusi.  She  then  re,id  a  list  of  consumer  prob- 
lems and  the  companies  involved,  where  the 
rrc  (Federal  Trade  Commission)  took  ac- 
tion- separate  complaints  were  announced 
ag.ainst  Procter  &  Gamble.  Colgate  Palmollve 
and  Lever  Bros,  for  false  claims  as  to  the  ef- 
I  L'ctiveness  of  their  enzyme  detergent.^.  Dr. 
West's  toothpaste  not  only  didn't  fight  germs 
but  it  contained  mercury;  Coca-Cola  com- 
pany's claim  a.-?  to  the  tooth  nutritional  value 
of  Hl-C;  challenge  to  Reader's  Digest  for  de- 
ception and  misrepresentation  In  sweep- 
stakes contests;  automobiles  recalled  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Ford  for  faulty  design  and 
manufacture — highly  recognizable  firms— 
s,-m?  of  the  top  ones  in  the  country— In- 
v  lived  In  these  transactions  in  a  year. 

We've  begun  to  look  more  and  more  to  gov- 
..'rnment  protection  but  they  l<jo  ofier  less 
than  m;.st  of  us  believe;  they  may  not  have 
suihcient  authority,  rnanpo.vcr  or  sophLsllca- 
tiuu  to  protect  us.  It  has  taken  four  years 
for  the  Secretary  of  C\.mmerce  to  ebta'bli:.h 
standards  of  flammability  for  chlldren'o 
.■^;eepwear  (in  May,  1067  .she  testified  on 
a;nendments  to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act) 
it  id  these  standards  w.^n't  be  completely  ef- 
fcrtive  until  July,  1973— six  years. 

She  stated  that  a  great  deal  did  happen  at 
Federal  level  largely  because  Pres.  Johnson 
was  truly  and  sincerely  Interested  In  con- 
sumer protection — he  had  a  comprehenshe 
program  and  many  bills  were  Introduced  and 
passed  to  protect  the  consumer — up  to  20. 
When  she  shifted  to  the  State  government 
she  hoped  that  the  Legislature  could  move 
faster  than  Congress — that  they  might  be 
more  Interested  In  Innovations  like  unit 
tricing,  wh.ch  wou'd  be  excellent  to  be  tried 
at  Stat-e  level.  But  she  found  she  was  naive — 
many  of  the  State  legirlatora  are  torn  in  their 
loyalties  when  It  comes  to  consumer  affairs. 
While  they  are  also  consumers  and  legislators 
they  are  also  producers  and  In  this  role  spend 
more  time  and  make  more  money  than  a.s 
legislators,  so  one  who  Is  a  banker  is  wary  of 
legislation  affecting  banks:  farmers  are  wary 
of  dating  dairy  products;  the  pharmacist  Is 
not  going  to  vote  to  identify  drugs  by  generic 
niiiies.  They  voted  the  NYSt.  Con.sumer  Pro- 
tection Bd.  into  existence  in  July.  1970,  an 
election  year — there  had  been  no  official  pro- 
tection at  State  level  since  Governor  Harrl- 
1;).'.  n, 

Ms.  F\irness  took  the  Job  in  August.  1970 
and  the  Legislature  voted  a  budget  of  >4 
million  dollars  to  run  the  balance  of  the  fis- 
cal year — 7  months.  In  the  next  session  they 
voted  the  same  amount  for  a  full  year  which 
was  not  enough — had  to  fire  staff.  She  didn't 
complain  becatise  may  State  programs  were 
voted  down  and  she  wanted  to  try  to  get  con- 
sumer legislation  passed.  Had  been  warned 
that  bills  do  not  tend  to  get  passed  early  In 
the  session— the  last  couple  of  days  they  go 
through.  But  only  3  bill.s  were  passed  of  any 
significance  and  she  realized  that  this  Legis- 
lature which  had  voted  the  office  Into  exist- 
ence in  an  election  year  had.  In  a  nonelectlon 
year  not  given  enough  funds  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  consumer  legislation.  She  con- 
cluded therefore  they  were  not  serious  abovit 
protecting  the  consumer  and  she  considered 
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it  might  be  a  consumer  fraud  to  continue  in 
that  office.  That  same  year  Louis  Lefkowltz, 
Attorney  General,  had  a  budget  of  2  million 
400  thousand  dollars  for  his  Consumers  Fraud 
Division  while  she  had  $250,000  for  consumer 
protection.  She  spoke  of  the  fine  Job  his  office 
Is  doing  In  matters  pertaining  to  consumer 
fraud. 

She  warned  about  those  who  are  "big" 
about  consumerism  In  election  years  and 
fi  rget  m  ncnelection  years.  Check  the  voting 
record  of  those  already  in  office  if  they  sud- 
denly get  "consumer  religion".  "Never  mind 
promises — a  new  aspirant  must  know  we're 
watching  him  and  will  hold  him  responsible 
for  hLi  voting  record."  M.-'.ny  who  vote  for 
us  one  time  do  not  always  ccutinue;  they 
have  been  known  to  support  a  consumer  or 
environmental  bill  and  then  refuse  to  vote 
for  appropriations  to  make  it  viable  " 

She  concluded  that  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, and  Congressman  Rosenthal  is  one; 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  going  on  In 
the  PTC  which  is  very  exciting  and  a  few 
exceptions  in  Washington,  the  consumer  Is 
n(  t  well  represented  at  the  Federal  govern- 
ment level  raid  when  it  comes  to  the  State 
level  "kids,  you're  on  your  own!" 

Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal:   in  re- 
s;)cndlng   to   the   broad  concept,  stated   the 
answer  is  "No;"  the  con?umer  never  has  been 
adequately  repre:-ented  and  his  prognosis  is 
he  never  will  be  until  a  new  Consumer  Pro- 
tection always  is  established.  He  pointed  out 
attacks  upon  the  con.sumer  by  James  Ruche. 
President  of  General  Motors;  Guldwater's  at- 
tack on  Ralph   Nader    .   .   .   What   they  have 
said   and   many   business   corporations   have 
said.  Is  that  consumerism  is  a  measure  with- 
out  a    purpose;    that    politicians    enamored 
with  politic.u   success  devote   themselves  to 
con.suinerl.sm  but  there  is  no  need.  This  is  a 
mi; statement.    "Those    of    us    committed    to 
and  involved  in  the  consumer  movement  got 
there  because  there  was  a  need  shown  that 
need  was  great,  and  Increases  geometrically 
evary     year    for     two    reasons-     growth    In 
technology  and  the  fact  we  can  buy  things 
we  weren't  able  to  buy  a  few  years  ago.  As  a 
result  we  have  lost  the  one  to  one  relation- 
ship   with   retailers   our   forefathers  had;    It 
has   prevented    us   from    understanding   the 
product   we  are   buying,   whether  it   will   be 
u.seful  and  safe,  and  the  more  sophisticated 
technological  gro-.vth  we  have  the  more  this 
happens.  "   He  cited   the  TV  sets  that   blew 
up;    flammable  sleepwear  ...  He  stated  we 
have   lost    the   ability   to   u.se   judgment   be- 
cause we  are  denied  dependable  information 
we  need  to  make  the  Judgment.  He  pointed 
out    that    B.m    Vivant    soup    had    only    two 
FDA  inspections  In  the  four  years  preceding 
the    botulism   incident.    "Misrepresentations, 
lack  of  information,  death  and  desperation 
have  continued.  Phase  I — is  the  inability  to 
make  the  test.s  of  protection  on  which  we  rely 
on  others  who  do  not  make  them.  Two  i.s  the 
tremendous  growth  of  monopcily  in  the  U.S.— 
we   do   not   have   price   compari.'^on   or  com- 
petition  any   more.   We   buy   things  on   slo- 
gans— we  see    breakfast  of  champions'  and 
the  reaction  is  that  'I  too  want  to  be  a  cham- 
pion.'   Jokingly,    he    spoke    about    buying    a 
brand  of  car  because  he  saw  the  advertise- 
ment with  Raquel  Welsh  in  it   He  mentioned 
that   bags   of  liog   food   list   the   nutritional 
value  of  its  contents  while  baby  foods  do  not. 
Ho  stated  we  are  restricted  in  the  opportu- 
iiitles  we  have  m  the  market  place 

"Is  the  government  being  a  balance  wheel 
on  behalf  of  the  buying  and  consuming 
public?  There  are  dozens  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies iFlC,  CAB.  FDA,  etc  t  presumably  regu- 
lating the  consumer's  relations  with  business. 
but  the  consumer's  voice  Is  never  fed  liito  the 
decisions  of  thc/se  agencle?  When  utilities 
companies  a-sk  for  a  rate  Increase  and  pro- 
duce batteries  of  lawyers,  investigators  and 
professionals,  when  It  comes  tt  appearing 
before    this   qua.sl-public   body   uo  one  ails 
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tiie  consumers  =eat  "  Spuke  about  trying,  in 
ttie  past  fex  year?,  lo  create  an  Intelligent 
c  ansumer  protection  agency  to  be  an  om- 
t  udsman  for  the  people  with  no  regulatory 
{  owers.  It  went  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sjntatlves  this  year  and  he  w^is  forced  to 
•.  Qte  against  his  own  bill  because  all  special 
1  itereats.  GMA.  NAM.  U3  Chamber  of  Com- 
rierce  got  In  and  thru  their  lobby  cut  the 
i  eart  out  of  the  bill.  Had  he  voted  for  a  bill 
mat  said  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971  he 
V  ould  have  engaged  m  ^  'consumer  fraud 
a  lid  deceptive  program."  Mr.  Rosenthal  stated 
t  riat  "we  pass  beautiful  sounding  legislation 
1  1  Washington  and  either  cut  the  guts  out 
rf  It  or  don't  fund  it." 

"Is  the  consumer  represented?  I  can  oiUy 
siy  loud  and  clear  and  outrageously,  'not  one 
■[■  It'"  " 

Mr.  Paul  Di.xon:  made  an  opening  remark 
that  if  he  admitted  to  the  charges  Ben 
Rosenthal  Just  made  he  should  resign;  if 
1-e  didn't  admit  to  It  he  would  be  partially 
rght. 

'Betty   came   and   Betty    went   and   Betty 

I  'arned  something  because  she  told  you  thr.t 
1 3day.  The  real  problem  '.vheiher  the  con- 
i.imer  is  adequately  represented  boils  down 
s  mply  to  adequa.e  fMndlng."  He  stated  he 
tad  been  m  governme.it  all  his  life;  was  a 
s  Hideni  of  governinenl.  and  ha=  been  Counsel 
t)  the  FTC,  The  coubumer  movement  started 
i:i  1957  when  he  went  with  Kefauver,  and 
w  hen  Kefauver  looked  at  the  drug  industry 
eieryone  predicted  his  defeat  but  instead 
he  won.  Mr.  Dixon  disagreed  .vith  Baa  Rcsen- 
i  lal — he  thmk.s  the  consumer  movement  Is 
here  to  stay 

He  gave  a  history  of  the  FTC— the  act  was 
pis;ed  in  1914  and  the  Commission  created 
111  1915  after  this  country  nearly  allowed 
EionopoUes  to  take  over  But  the  people 
passed  the  Sherman  Ac;  declaration  against 
a, lowing  this  lo  happen.  Not  much  was  done 
aoo'v'.t  e.iiorcement  machinery  and  the  great- 
e  r.  monopoly  period  ir.  this  country  was  the 
e  irly  1900's  with  the  Sherman  act  on  the 
bx)ks.  Not  until  1938  was  an  amendment 
pissed  by  Congres.^  which  for  the  first  time 
iidicated  concern  for  the  consumer  'oecause 

II  declared  unfair  a;.d  deceptive  acts  and 
practices  unlawful  and  made  It  part  of  en- 
f  )rcement  respon.slbilily  and  added  sections 
dsallng    with    food,    drugs    and    devices.    In 

1  )39  40  special  consumer  acts  were  pas-sed — 
tit  Food  Products  Labeling  Act.  The  Flam- 
n  lable  Fabrics  Act,  the  Wool  and  Fur  Acts  and 
t  le  Textile  Act. 

In  1961  when  Mr.  Dixon  returned  to  FTC 
a>  Chairman  he  found  it  the  same  size  it  was 
ill  1938  with  national  responsibility  to  pro- 
c  !ed  against  things  in  commerce.  In  9  years 
a>  Chairman,  by  plaguing  everyone  and  ask- 
11  ig  everyone  to  help  funds  had  increased  to 

2  1  million  dollars  to  take  care  of  a  trillion 
dollars  economy  and  to  see  it  is  fair  and  not 
d;ceptive.  As  for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  .^ct 
\  r.  Dixon  said  we  must  worry  about  it  be- 
c  luse,  with  standards  passed  by  the  Com- 
nerce  Dept,,  enforcement  came  to  FTC.  They 
g3t  only  60-70  employees  for  that  undertak- 
ing to  check  -A-ool,  fur.  flammable  fabrics  and 
t  )  inspect  retail  stores — he  tried  to  point  this 
o.it  to  various  committees  and  nothing  was 
d  ane  about  it — he  asked  them  not  to  pass 
dills  unless  they  provided  people  to  enforce 
t  lem.  He  spoke  about  the  Magnuson-Morse 
Act  which,  if  It  parses  the  Senate,  will  have 
t  le  PTC  across  the  barrel  because  they  do  not 
g;t  the  employees  nor  the  money  needed 
fir  enforcement.  He  stated  Congress  gave 
a*ay  the  power  of  Congress  to  the  President 
under  the  so-called  Budget  Act.  There  was  a 
t  me  when  the  Congress  under  Constitutional 
provisions  originated  all  taxation  measures 
but  every  year  every  agency  of  government 
must  be  reconstituted  through  reappropria- 
t  on.  He  said  that  as  an  Independent  agency. 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  President 
o;her    than    appointments    and    reappoint- 
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meuts,  they  niust  nevertheless  appear  before 
the  Budget  Bureau  who  recommends  what 
they  get.  "When  we  did  get  recommended 
for  an  Increase,  v.e  went  to  the  House  and 
always  they  v>ant  to  prove  they  are  as  econ- 
omy minded  a.s  the  President,  and  have  al- 
ways cut  us." 

He  slated  that  many  years  ago  he  hoped 
the  consumer  fight  would  have  an  effect  in 
the  states  and  they  would  pass  laws  and 
throw  out  their  elected  officials  and  gover- 
nors If  they  didn't  do  something  about  it.  35 
states  have  some  kinds  of  enforcement  legis- 
lation on  the  books.  "It  isn't  fast  enough, 
and  what's  taking  place  in  Washington  is 
what  IS  happening  m  all  our  government  af- 
fairs— It  isn  t  fast  enough."  "Now  the  FTC 
is  going  to  be  made  policeman  of  consumers 
in  50  states  with  20  million  dollars — how  ri- 
diculous can  you  be?"  He  stated  that  bills 
will  pass — 20  pa.'^sed  under  the  President 
who  reappointed  him.  The  only  time  he  got 
an  increase  in  appropriations  was  the  last 
year  of  his  office  when  he  told  the  Budget 
Bureau  either  to  increase  or  he  would  go  to 
the  President — either  go  to  him  directly  or 
make  a  speech — and  he  got  $3  million. 
■  You've  pot  to  fight  for  everything,  I'm  old 
fashioned  I  think  more  like  Ben  Rosfiuhal 
and  others  like  him  and  they  are  'oecoming 
more  numerous,  I  think  the  people's  voice 
will  be  felt  and  maybe  that  is  the  best  way.  " 

He  ihen  went  on  to  speak  about  Phase  I 
and  Phass  II— the  former  came  because  "the 
Dem  icrats  played  a  trick  on  Nixon:  they 
pas-ed  a  law  putting  him  on  the  barrel,  tell- 
ing him  he  must  fix  prices  and  he  didn't  want 
to  use  It  but  things  got  so  bad — he  didn't 
even  try  guide  lines— he  used  it  and  now 
has  recommended  Phase  II.  Lawyers  are  going 
to  tet  real  rich  because  it  is  complicated  and 
comprehensive,  and  I  have  a  prediction — we 
have  now  entered  a  managed  economy.  You 
liave  lost  your  freedom  Our  system  worked  in 
free  enterprise;  we  work  best  in  that  system: 
we  work  worse  wlien  we  are  managed.  In 
the  depression— Blue  Eagle.  OPA.  OPS — all 
failures.  Now  we  are  not  in  a  depression — it 
was  pusiied  upon  the  administration  and,  in 
my  lifetime  and  yours,  I  predict  we  are  in  a 
managed  system.  Where  dees  anti-trust  fit? 
No  place,  because  ihey  are  fixing  prices.  Tiiere 
will  be  a  lot  of  room  for  the  consumer  and  I 
h-.pe  to  be  adequately  funded  and  adequately 
supported  and  with  that  we'll  try  to  do  our 
best." 

QUESTION     AND    .,^NSWKR    PERIOD    KOLl.OWFO 

Q.  (By  Chairman,  Robert  Abmms)  :  A  great 
consumer  advocate  resigns  because  she  can't 
get  any  aciMii  from  the  State  Legislature: 
a  Congressman  has  to  vote  against  his  own 
bill,  a  tremendous  advocate  from  a  Federal 
agency  says  he  doesn't  liave  enough  money 
to  do  a  job  for  50  states— the  obvious  ques- 
tion is:  where  are  we  goin^  from  here?  Con- 
sumers .^.re  probably  the  lea.st  effective  group 
in  our  society,  they  are  not  organized,  not 
structured,  how  are  we  going  to  deal  with  it? 
Wliat  will  it  take  to  eiTect  changes? 

A.  I  By  Cong  Rosenthal):  la  1962  wc 
cotildn't  pass  a  drug  bill  until  a  laciy  name:! 
Sherry  Flnkbeln  was  threatened  with  a  tha- 
lidomide abortion.  The  government  In  Wash- 
ington responds  to  crisis  and  great  drama 
The  luct  IS  that  Congress  and  the  President 
l.avo  not  properly  funded  the  agencies.  FDA 
last  year  got  no  money  at  all  for  enforcement 
of  the  Fair  Packaging  Labelling  Act.  It  hap- 
pened for  two  reasons:  tlie  Budget  Bur,  does 
apportion  funds  and  there  has  never  been  a 
political  movement  that  goes  into  the  budg- 
etary proce.ss — the  absence  cf  a  consumer 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  budgetary  process 
Additionally,  special  Interest  groups  have  al- 
ways, because  of  hundreds  of  industry  advi- 
sory committees,  had  access  to  the  Budget 
Bureau— they  all  are  not  advocates  of  spend- 
ing m  ire  monev  for  consumer  enforcement 
■•o  pressure  is  never  even  remotely  adequate 
for  consumer  enforcement.  The  final  answer 
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is  that  until  there  is  a  political  movement 
that  has  a  constituency  such  as  consumers 
that  demand  action  and  attention  from  their 
legislators,  the  special  interests  will  prevail. 
We  do  not  have  free  enterprise  in  this  coun- 
try— we  think  we  do  but  we  don't.  Oil  com- 
panies are  buying  up  all  the  coal  and  ura- 
nium companies,  all  the  resources  In  this 
country;  200  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
tiie  U.S.  control  the  economy  of  the  country 
eliminating  competition  and  free  enterprise 
We  have  to  enforce  anti-trust  laws  and  laws 
on  the  books  and  readjust  the  'oudgetary 
process.  This  can  only  happen  when  we  have 
an  adequate  political  movement. 

A.  (By  Betty  Furness )  :  "The  thing  to  turn 
this  around  eventually  is  going  to  have  to  be 
the  ci.nsumer.  There  are  scant  chances  of 
that  today— evedybody's  car  breaks  down: 
everybody's  panty  hose  runs;  ladles  don't 
know  what  they're  feeding  their  family  but 
people  want  their  own  problems  solved  and 
are  not  willing  to  rally  around  to  get  the 
other  fellow's  problem  solved.  The  important 
tiling  is  in  terms  of  organizing  in  some  fash- 
Ijn — X  don't  know  how  but  it  isn't  going  to 
liappen  until  it  comes  from  the  grass  roots. 
Today  there  is  consumer  protection  in  the 
White  House  but  this  particular  President 
doesn't  seem  to  be  very  Interested  In  the  con- 
.-.'.imer's  future  His  Spec.  Asst.  in  Consumer 
ailairs  hasn't  been  allowed  to  move.  She  is 
processing  consumer  complaints.  You  write 
to  the  White  House  and  say  your  toaster  Is 
broken  and  she  will  write  to  the  company 
and  ask  them  to  fix  your  toaster  and  it  gets 
fixed — but  I  don't  think  this  is  consumer  pro- 
tection, My  concept  is  to  try  to  work  w^th 
Industry  and  If  you  can't  work  with  them 
on  a  voluntary  basis  you  go  to  law  and  get 
them  to  make  better  toasters — that's  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  Until  we  began  to 
learn  about  environmental  problems  nothing 
was  being  done  about  this  problem;  now 
there  are  all  manners  of  people  meeting  to 
get  together  to  try  to  clean  up  the  world- 
housewives,  students,  etc.  When  you  get  that 
dedication  and  enthusiasm  Into  other  con- 
sumer groups  then  we  can  make  enough 
people  In  Washington  understand  we  want 
protection  so  that  we  will  eventually  get  It. 

A.  (Mr.  Dixon)  :  It  is  our  corporate  struc- 
ture by  and  large  that  is  providing  jobs  and 
paying  salaries  and  taxes  to  afford  us  to  be 
where  we  are.  We've  come  a  long  way — it  will 
work — the  Improvements  that  must  come, 
must  come  from  our  goods  producing  Indus- 
tries. Only  38%  of  gainfully  employed  people 
in  this  country  are  employed  by  goods  pro- 
ducers; 62  "n  are  in  service  industries.  This 
means  something.  Y'ou  better  start  looking  at 
these  things  because  guys  bringing  home  that 
paycheck  are  doctors,  lawyers,  filling  station 
operators,  retailers,  teachers- -62 >  strong. 
How  are  they  affecting  the  consumer?  He 
spoke  abotit  tlie  people's  movement  out  of 
the  ghetto  telling  us  about  the  atrociou" 
things  happening  on  the  street — they  came 
to  W.ishington  because  they  were  not  getting 
any  action  in  the  cities  (NYC,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit  I — and  he  queried  why  the  Mayors 
aren't  thrown  out  of  office  if  these  thing? 
exi-.t:  why  the  District  Attorneys  do  not  Jail 
tliose  who  psrmlt  fraud.  He  Insl.sted  these 
things  are  going  to  stop, 

Q  How  come  no  mention  is  made  of  orga- 
nizations In  existence  so  many  years  like 
Consumer  Reports?  Haven't  they  done  a 
marvelous  service? 

A.  (By  Betty  Furness)  :  Consumer  Reports, 
as  everyone  knows.  Is  a  magazine  put  out  by 
Consumer  Union,  in  existence  35  years.  They 
test  products  bought  on  the  open  market 
so  they  take  the  same  chance  you  do.  They 
tell  you  what  they  tested  it  for  and  rate 
the  products  In  their  magazine  by  brand 
name.  They  perform  a  marvelous  service  and 
I  don't  think  anyone  wants  to  downgrade 
them — they  do  a  marvelous  Job.  It  Just  Isn't 
enough.  Subscription  rate  went  up  from 
800,000    four   years    ago    to    2    million    now, 
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which  only  shows  how  confused  consumers 
are  about  products  in  the  market  place, 

Q.  So  far  the  talk  has  been  about  corpora- 
tions producing  damaging  products.  What 
about  Industries  like  the  insurance  industry? 
Many  people  have  received  calls  from  their 
broker  telling  them  automobile  Insurance 
has  been  terminated  for  no  obvious  reason. 
What  is  Congress  doing  about  the  Insurance 
Industry? 

A.  (By  Cong,  Rosenthal)  :  Congress  has 
started  two  sets  of  hearings  in  the  Judiciary 
and  Commerce  Committees.  Even  though 
tlie  question  is  interstate  commerce  in  char- 
acter, special  statutory  exemption  relin- 
quished control  to  the  States  which  have 
done  a  bad  job.  There  Is  a  movement  to  eliml- 
iia'e  the  change  in  the  statute  and  set  up  a 
n.itioaal  regulatory  commissi"!!  to  address 
themselves  to  the  problem  you  speak  of 

A.  (By  Mr.  Abrams)  ;  I  was  a  former  As- 
fcmblyman  on  the  Insurance  Com.  The  in- 
s'l. ranee  industry  and  lobbyists  defeated  every 
reform  bill  coming  into  that  committee.  The 
New  York  Times  has  begun  to  publish  votes 
of  Congressmen  in  the  metropolitan  area;  we 
need  it  on  the  State  level  too. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  lo  have  an  In- 
dependent Consumer  Acivocate  dminittee  tu 
louk  into  these  things.  Newspapers  wall  not 
print  these  things  by  themselves  unless 
ftirced  by  a  Bronx  group.  I  am  sure  there  are 
people  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  on  a 
group  of  this  nature. 

A.  (By  Mr.  Abrams)  :  It's  a  good  Idea.  We 
will  try  to  generate  some  support  for  ThK 
committee.  Anyone  interested  write  to  me  or 
Congressman   Bingham. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  newspapers  said  TV 
servicemen  will  be  licensed.  What  happened? 
A.  (By  Robert  Abrams)  :  that  bill  also  pro- 
vided that  automobile  repair  mechanics 
were  supposed  to  be  licensed  and  the  bill 
was  defeated.  There  are  scmelhlng  like 
14,000  bills  filed  in  the  New  York  Slate  Leg- 
islature and  little  o\er  a  thousr.nd  are  passed, 
sonic  of  which  are  terribly  In;  .-v.iscquential 
Q.  Miss  Furnes,s,  you  passed  over  in  your 
op?nlng  address  the  fact  that  dairies  are  not 
da'ing  all  products.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
only  containers  of  milk  are  dated — no  other 
dairy  products  are.  How  can  we  get  con- 
sumers together  to  pass  a  law  dating  all  dairy 
products. 

A.  (By  Betty  Furness)  ;  Bess  Myerson  did 
get  such  a  law  through.  She  has  advantages 
some  of  us  did  not  have.  She  is  Commissioner 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  New  York  (it  used  to 
be  Marketing  &  Licensing)  and  she  has 
powers  to  make  regulations;  she  has  a  couple 
of  hundred  Inspectors  and  has  legal  powers. 
She  has  open  code  dating  in  NYC.  They 
should  have  it  on  the  State  level:  you  should 
talk  to  State  representatives,  groups,  orga- 
uizati-.ns,  etc. 

Q.  As  a  Consumer  Protection  Advocate, 
'*-hat  are  your  opinions  that  corporation  ex- 
ecutives should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
harms  their  claims  and  products  Inflict  upon 
the  Innocent  consumer?  Should  they  be 
subjected  to  criminal  sanctions? 

A.  (By  Cong,  Rosenthal):  I  think  that 
when  executives  of  GE  and  Westlnghouse 
get  together  to  have  price  fixing  on  electrical 
generators  sold  to  cities  and  conmiunltles 
they  should  suffer  severe  criminal  penalties. 
!  :;'n  on  the  \erge  of  going  !n  the  direction 
( i  making  people  responsible  for  their  acts. 
We  should  stop  excusing  business  not  only 
f  "  malfeasance  but  for  misfeasance.  I  am 
■■  lling  to  experiment  for  holding  people  re- 
sponsible for  something  short  of  wilful  in- 
juries. Many  thousands  have  been  injured 
or  killed  because  of  faulty  electrical  equip- 
ment In  hospitals.  People  should  be  held 
accountable  for  their  acts  and  I  am  willing 
It  explore  it. 

A.  fBy  Mr.  Dixon):  I  would  suggest  that 
a-s  you  explore  it  you  will  find  laws  up  to 
your  ears  holding  people  responsible  to  na- 
ture of  fraud  which  means  criminal  Intent. 
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How  many  corporate  officials  do  you  think 
are  stupid  enough  to  make  a  machine  meant 
to  kill  you?  That  was  said  about  me  In  a 
book  written  by  Ralph  Nader,  Corporate  of- 
ficials are  trying  to  run  these  companies  to 
make  money  so  they  can  make  profits  to  pay 
taxes  to  take  care  of  welfare  people,  to  put 
it  bluntly. 

A.  (By  Cong.  Rosenthal)  :  Whenever  a 
business  feels  a  pinch  and  wants  to  cut  costs 
they  cut  iu.spection  and  quality  control. 
Recently  we  were  faced  with  6  nillllon  GM 
cars  where  the  mounting  engine  might  or 
might  not  be  defective.  No  one  maintained 
someoiae  should  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  act 
but  a  reasonable  society  has  the  right  to 
,:ay  if  900  youngsters  died  last  year  from 
ilammable  fabrics  someone  should  be  held 
accountable — the  man  who  Inspected,  de- 
signed, manufactured  it — what  I  am  suggcb- 
.ng  is  iliat  there  is  an  area  of  exploration 
here. 

A.  (By  Mr.  Dixon):  But  already  there  is 
a  criminal  side  In  that  law.  The  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  can  be  enforced  civilly  and 
ciiminally;  $50  thousand  fine  and  incarcera- 
tion 111  jail  for  those  company  officials  that 
were  by  facts  showia  to  liave  been  the  per- 
petrators of  the  crime.  We  have  a  law  like 
that;  e\ery  one  of  the  60  states  has  the 
common  law  against  fraud, 

A.  (By  Belty  Furness);  Comnnssioner 
D.-^'ion  said  corporations  are  in  busine.ss  to 
mal.e  money  and  Indeed  ihey  are.  I  think 
;!-,e  time  has  cjme  when  they  have  to  think 
about  a  broader  spectrum,  GM  should  iii-'t 
just  be  111  business  to  make  money  but  to 
n.ake  an  automobile  that  will  serve  many 
lu-eds  and  as  long  as  they  are  making  auto- 
nu'blles  whose  bumpers  will  not  withstand 
a  crash  within  2'-  of  a  miles  an  hour  they 
are  not  fulfilling  their  obligation.  You  can't 
buy  an  American  automobile  in  which  you 
can  afford  to  take  a  crash  in  a  parking  lot. 
The  government  has  had  to  intervene  to  get 
them  to  come  up  to  5  miles  an  hour  a  couple 
of  m-intlis  hence.  I  don't  believe  they 
couldn't  have  put  better  bumpers  on  cars 
a  long  time  ag.^.  Commissioner  Dixon  we  do 
nrt  v.ant  to  put  American  buslne.ss  out  of 
busine.-;s— just  make  them  do  what  they 
si-oulc  have  done  In  the  first  place. 

A.  (By  Mr.  Dixon  i  :  The  first  time  tine 
automobile  Industry  v. as  taken  apart  I  did 
It,  in  1958.  piece  by  piece  bat  the  thing  that 
always  amazes  me  is  that  it  has  about  15,000 
parts  and  one  out  of  every  7  persons  of  the 
U.S.  gainfully  employed  is  either  directly  or 
indirtctly  employed  in  that  Industry.  It  is 
the  key  of  their  economy.  I  agree  they  can 
make  a!-i  ,".  ilomobile  that  is  maximum  safe — 
it  '.vill  look  like  a  la:ik,  be  \'ery  costly  and 
(lirlerent  from  the  fancified  car  that  is 
ciianged  every  year.  We'll  get  these  safety 
f  iciors  because  we  arc  entitled  to  them  but 
I  don't  know  what  the  cars  will  look  like. 
A.  (By  C'ng.  Rvcenthali:  We'll  risk  it, 
Q,  It  has  been  pointed  out  tliat  it  is  dlffi- 
c  lit  to  monitor  s.aiall  problems  in  PTC  as 
uuidequpte  financing.  What  Is  rhe  opportu- 
nilv  and  eilectivene.ss  of  class  action  law 
suits? 

A.  (By  Bju  Rosenthal  I  ;  stated  he  tlii  iks 
the  b:lls  p.^nd.ng  in  the  House  and  Senate 
are  a  realistic  po.sslbllity.  This  is  where  ag- 
t;riev.'d  c.  n:  umers  who  are  damaged  can 
oand  iuge;her  in  a  law  suit.  "Frankly  it  has 
been  told  us  that  if  they  didn't  chaiige  the 
styling  of  cars  as  frequenily  each  car  would 
cost  .?7ii0  less.  We  are  really  deiiJed  the  op- 
portunity to  make  freedom  of  choice;  we  do 
not  have  the  option  of  buying  a  $700  cheaper 
car  s,j  thai  a  giant  corp-  ration  like  GM  •.\ith 
net  asset  value  larger  than  the  gr,- ss  national 
product  of  most  countries  has  great  impact 
m  our  daily  lives.  They  ought  t^  have  some 
P'lbllc  accountability;  they  have  It  only  for 
the  budget  motive  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest. This  should  be  turned  around  by 
lc:;lslation  If  necessary. 

A.   (By  Mr.  Dixon) :  "There's  a  Ka  in  what 
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the  Congressman  says  but  uhat  bothers  me 
about  that  choice  is  that  if  government  has 
to,  by  fear  of  legislation,  maie  that  choice 
then  we  are  right  where  I  am  afraid  of  "oe- 
ing— that  managed  type  of  system  Volks- 
■wagon  was  sold  to  the  American  public  on 
the  statement  that  It  never  would  change. 
Today  one  of  the  great  problems  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payment  comes  from  the  fact  that 
17' ,  of  the  cars  sold  are  coming  from  abroad. 
This  year  there  w.is  a  drastic  cutdown  in  the 
number  of  models  because  of  competition 
rather  than  because  the  Fed.  govt,  said  to 
the  number  one  Induitry  in  this  country 
"you  can't  change  models  every  year.  . 

A.  (By  Cong.  Rosenthal)  :  "But  let's  have 
more  companies  to  give  us  a  shot  at  it." 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  meat.  In  this  day  of 
consumer  protection  why  don't  we  get  alsw 
dating  meat  like  milk?  Beef  is  edible  a  few 
weeks  old  but  veal  and  lamb  can  make  you 
sick  if  iu  old.  Nobody  speaJcs  up  about  dat- 
ing meat. 

A.  (By  Betty  Furness)  :  It's  a  fine  idea— 
a  number  of  people  woud  like  a  ntunber  of 
edible  products  dated.  She  suggested  two 
things  to  do  about  it:  to  address  your  legis- 
lators, especially  this  coming  election  year. 
SliC  cautioned  to  be  careful  of  those  you 
election  and  to  watch  them  Her  other  sug- 
gestion was  that  this  could  be  done  at  super- 
market or  grocery  store  level  u  enough  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  would  go  to  the 
manager  and  tell  him  to  date  the  meat  he 
might  comply.  She  stated  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  programs  to  start  at  the  consumer 
level. 

Q.  Another  product— human  blood.  Terri- 
ble things  are  going  on  in  some  hospitals 
because  of  purchase  of  human  blood.  There 
has  been  a  big  Increase  In  hepatitis.  Why 
isn't  something  done  to  protect  our  people? 

A.  (By  Mr.  Abrams)  :  "You  are  quite  right. 
There  is  legislation  pending  in  the  Olty 
Council.  I  don't  know  what  the  existing 
si.itutory  authority  is  but  apparently  it  was 
Inadequate.  I  don't  know  what  the  status  Is 
now." 

Q.  The  licensing  of  auto  mechanics — one 
tremendous  problem  is  the  quality  of  the 
roads.  Are  there  any  Federal  or  local  stand- 
ards as  to  the  quality  of  the  roads?  The 
Bronx  should  get  Federal  standards— the 
roads  are  quite  poor. 

A.  (By  Mr  Abrams)  ;  There  are  standards 
but  with  bad  weather  and  the  salt  sprinkled 
to  melt  ice.  potholes  were  created— but  there 
are  regulatory  standards. 

Q.  What  about  deceptive  advertising  like 
Wonder  Bread,  etc.? 

A.  (By  Mr.  Dixon):  They  are  being  tried 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  right  now 
A.  (By  Cong.  Rosenthal)  :  The  FTC  Is  do- 
ing something  about  false  and  deceptive  ad- 
vertising. Eventually  we  will  have  to  come 
lo  a  Truth  in  Adveriising  Law. 

Q.  One  of  the  key  problems  is  that  we  are 
educated  constantly  by  the  advertising  In- 
dustry and  by  corporations  to  lean  towards 
what  they  want  us  to  buy— but  we  need  edu- 
cation of  the  consumer.  There  is  a  serious 
lack  in  consumer  education  knowing  what 
products  are  good  and  where  we  can  go  to 
buy  them.  What  can  be  done  in  this  field? 
A.  (By  Mr.  Dixon)  :  The  FTC  as  a  bodv 
has  been  going  completely  into  all  nuances 
of  advertising  and  the  relationship  it  plays 
upon  emotions,   ... 

Q  What  about  educating  the  consumer? 
A  (By  Betty  Furness  I  :  There  aren't  manv 
good  consumer  education  courses  except  get- 
ting stung  m  the  market  place.  Lincoln  H.S 
in  Yonkers  surted  a  program  a  few  years  ago 
on  consumer  education  at  the  high  school 
level — how  to  buy  a  used  car;  how  to  read 
an  ad:  how  to  read  a  warranty.  Consumers 
Union  Is  working  on  trying  to  get  together 
with  prominent  educators  on  an  idea  as  to 
how  consumer  education  might  be  put  in  a 
school  system.  We  need  it  in  schools  and  at 
an  adult  level.  "The  lower  on  the  economic 
level  a  person  in  the  more  he  needs  consumer 
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ed  acatioa.  A  bad  purchase  or  furniture  .11 
a  ]  loverty  area  can  cause  a  man.  if  he  doesn't 
p.if  for  something  thai  failed,  a  garnishee 
o:i  his  wages;  he  can  get  flred;  his  wife  can 
Ice  ve  him  or  he  can  ccmmlt  suicide.  We've 
go ;  to  be  very  careful  where  we  get  the  edu- 
ca  ion  frcm  The  Better  Business  Bur.  has 
reiently  reorganized  because  they  haven't 
be  !n  doing  tho  Job  to  protect  consumers, 
n-  DV  are  getting  together  consumer  educa- 
t;cn  materials  a..ci  aikln^  schools  to  use 
th  !m.  Pay  attention  in  most  cases  where  In- 
du  stry  starts  giving  you  consumer  education. 
Tl-e  banking  business  will  tell  you  how  to 
tal:e  a  loan.  But  be  very  very  careful.  The 
m  urance  business  will  say  they  will  tell 
yo  I  how  to  buy  an  insurance  policy  but  they 
wl  I  never  tell  you  how  not  to  buy  a  policy 
yo  1  don't  need. 

}.  I  become  impatient  when  years  of  leg- 
lsii:lon  are  spent  under  consideration  of 
flaimiable  materials  like  children's  pajama.^ 
If  It  IS  passed  why  will  It  take  three  years 
fo)  manufacturers  to  change  the  production 
of  materials  for  pajamas.  I  can  understand 
re'ooUng  or  redesigning  of  cars  but  when 
mr  cerlal  Is  going  to  burn  children  to  death, 
wt  y? 

A.  (By  Betty  Purness)  :  "When  the  law 
wa  i  passed  It  gave  the  Secy,  of  Commerce  au- 
thi  irlty  to  establish  the  standards.  He  repre- 
sei.ts  Industry  within  the  government.  The 
Tettlle  People  come  around  and  say:  "We 
do  It  know  how  to  do  It."  and  he  says:  'Try.' 
Th  ey  come  around  6  months  later  and  say 
th  ly  cant  figure  It  out  and  he  says:  'I  bet 
yo  1  can.  You're  Juat  not  trying."  It  Is  the 
re.=  ponslblllty  of  the  Secy,  of  Commerce  to 
tel.  Industry:  'Do  It.'  With  some  pressure 
ttii  :y  come  up  with  answers,  but  now  they 
sa:  'If  we  do  It  It's  going  to  cost  the  con- 
su  ner  more  money.  What's  that  going  to  do 
to  the  poor  people?'  The  Secy,  of  Commerce 
Jo  inson's  secy,  didn't  say  and  Nixon's  didn't 
elttier  until  It  became  such  a  scandal  and 
no  V  they  have  the  standards  you  have  heard 
It  vUl  take  1  Vj  years  before  It  becomes  effec- 

tlVB. 

.i.  (By  Mr.  Dixon) :  "I  am  puzzled  because 
tbi  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  covered  every- 
th  ng  that  was  wearing  apparel.  We  are  sup- 
po«d  to  be  enforcing  that  law.  If  there  are 
pajamas  you  know  of  that  flunked  the  exlst- 
Ini ;  test  we  are  supposed  to  get  that  oft  the 
mi  rket.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  has 
be  in  burned  up?  Here's  the  problem  about 
th !  test.  A  test  was  established  where  a 
sa:  apllng  was  made  of  a  certain  number  of 
ga  -ments — a  swatch  was  put  on  a  hangar  and 
If  It  burned  within  a  certain  number  of 
se<  onds  It  flunked,  but  If  It  took  a  few  more 
sec  onds  It  passed.  What  the  Secy,  of  Com- 
m<  rce  was  supposed  to  do  was  to  reevaluate 
th  !  test.  Commerce  finally  developed  the  car- 
pe  .  test  and  It  Is  becoming  effective,  and  now 
we  re  going  to  enforce  this  test  In  the  whole 
ca  pet  Industry. 

I  j.  What  about  communications  systems — 
Is  that  out  of  orbit — the  Post  Office,  tele- 
phsne  system  and  various  others? 

.i.  (By  Mr.  Abrams)  :  From  the  point  of 
vl«  w  of  the  state,  which  has  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Com.  regulating  utilities,  have  been  very 
crl  tlcal  of  them.  They  have  been  far  too  easy 
Co  igressman  Rosenthal  Indicated  that  when 
co:  islstent  rate  application  Increases  are 
roide  It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  they 
In:  Late  the  Increase,  knowing  they  only  want 
60  "f  and  8  months  later  we  get  a  newspaper 
rejiort  that  they  knocked  down  the  Increase 
to  only  60%  and  the  public  Is  supposed  to  be 
happy.  In  NYC  with  Con  Ed  we  have  the 
hi]  ;hest  utilities  electric  rates  In  the  USA.  In 
Qi  eens  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  pays  $7. 
foi  what  $10.  Is  paid  to  Con  Ed.  We  have  seen 
de  «rloratlon  in  telephone  and  electrical 
seivlce  with  escalation  of  rates.  The  new 
CI  airman,  Mr.  Swldler,  has  Instituted  some 
changes  and  we  have  again  gotten  the  pres- 
8u  -es  from  state  government.  With  respect  to 
po  ital  service : 
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A.  (By  Congressman  Bingham) :  There  is 
considerable  feeling  about  the  new  postal 
setup.  We  passed  legislation  to  make  It  a 
corporation  bo  that  it  would  be  able  to  op- 
erate on  a  self-sustaining  basis  and  take  It 
out  of  politics.  It  Isn't  going  as  well  as  we 
had  hoped:  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
It  Is  working  and  there  is  growing  realization 
that  the  postal  service  Is  not  necessarily  a 
service  that  can  operate  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

Congressman  Bingham  thereupon  thanked 
all  the  panelists  and  the  audience. 

Panel  III:  How  Can  Wb  Humakize 
Bureaucracy 

Chairman:  Council  woman  Aileen  Ryan. 

Panelists:  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton,  Deputy 
Mayor,  City  of  New  York;  Mr.  Victor  Got- 
baum.  Executive  Director.  District  Council 
37,  American  Federation  of  State,  Coimty, 
and  Municipal  Employees;  Dr.  Jewel  Bellush, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  Hunter  Col- 
lege; Director,  City  of  New  York  Commission 
on  State-City  Relations. 

Reporter:   Ms.  Sheelagh  I'erry. 

CouacUwoman  Aileen  Ryan  opened  the 
proceedings  by  Introducing  the  Members  of 
the  panel  and  outlining  briefly  some  bio- 
graphical information  o;.  each  participant. 
The  discussion  then  began  with  each  panel- 
ist malting  an  opening  statement. 

The  following  u  a  summary  of  New  York 
City  Deputy  Mayor  Hamilton's  remarks: 

I'd  first  like  to  take  exception  to  the  Im- 
plications of  the  panel  topic  "How  can 
we  humanize  bureaucracy."  The  question 
whether  bureaucracy  Is  really  liiliiiman  is 
vastly  overdone.  Seeming  bureaucratic  in- 
humanity Is  uiiavoidable:  it  is  a  result  of  the 
difflcultles  full-time  city,  stale,  and  other 
government  bureaucrats  face  each  day.  What 
can  be  done  about  this  ? 

Tlie  adoption  by  the  Federal  Guvernmeut 
of  the  Pay  Reform  .\ct  of  1962  is  a  first  step. 
It  helped  state  and  local  governments  In- 
crease salaries  In  the  public  sector  tD  the 
point  where  they  generally  have  doubled 
across-the-board  in  the  last  eight  vears.  Thl,s 
Act  was  the  result  of  a  long-overdue  re- 
awakening recognition  of  bureaucracy's  pur- 
pc<se  and  how  we  should  treat  bureaucracies. 
The  previous  attitude  w.vs  that  government 
was  a  necessary  evU.  but  that  anyone  could 
govern  or  be  part  of  the  government  If  he 
had  good  will,  good  common  sense,  and  was 
responsible.  There  wa.s  no  professionalism  in 
the  bureaucracy.  The  attitude  of  the  popula- 
tion was  that  It  was  a  waste  to  go  into  gov- 
ernment; the  good  people  were  going  into  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  public  to  accept 
the  fact  that  Civil  Service  employees  were 
overloaded  and  underprivileged.  By  the  mid- 
sixties,  as  the  result  of  prodding  of  tmlons. 
It  was  recognl2«d  that  the.'-e  was  a  need  for 
both  minimum  pension  benefits  and  Job 
security  for  all  public  employees.  Going  into 
government  was  no  longer  expected  to  be  a 
sacrifice.  Previously,  this  attitude  had  meant 
that  quality  people  were  not  drawn  into  the 
government  except  during  periods  of  depres- 
sion. Today,  we  find  that  even  having  the 
promise  of  a  reasonable  pension  and  Job 
security  is  not  enough  to  attract  top-notch 
people  Into  state  and  municipal  g3vern- 
ment.  A  degree  of  professionalism  Is  still 
lacking.  There  Is  no  incentive  for  it.  The 
traditional  status  of  public  employees  is  still 
low  In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Led  by  the  Federal  Government  public 
.>al::r:e.s  and  pensions  have  increased  but  not 
tinifornily.  Still,  they  are  reaching  levels 
comparable  to  those  In  the  private  sector 
and  the  trend  Is  to  give  civil  servants  a  .-quare 
deal  So  with  all  these  benefits,  what  do&s 
the  civil  servant  owe  you?  Many  assume  that 
It's  the  inhuman  attitude  of  the  bureaucrats 
that  produces  the  welfare  mes,s.  burdensome 
t.i.xes.  high  prices,  .and  unemployment  In- 
humanity in  the  bureaucracy  is  an  L'isuc,  bur 
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AC  most  look  at  the  wider  picture.  Take  the 
City  bureaucracy — Is  it,  In  fact,  inhuman? 
Givin  the  conditions,  resources,  and  prob- 
lems under  which  it  operates,  it  responds  as 
be^t  it  can.  but  it's  not  perfect.  Improve- 
men'ici  c_n  be  made.  How  can  we  secure  a 
Ingher  degree  of  professionalism  in  our  civil 
servaUUj?  This  is  tough  to  do. 

First,  we  can  try  to  provide  educational 
opportunltieo  for  civil  servants  at  every  level. 
Providing  such  educational  programs  within 
oar  current  budgetary  restraints  is  a  very 
dnhcult  problem.  Training  and  incentive 
funds  must  be  maintained  at  an  adequate 
level.  It's  the  best  money  we  sp)end  because 
it  Increases  the  capacity  of  the  civil  servant 
by  providing  him  with  more  skill  to  do  his 
job.  We  owe  It  to  the  civil  servant  to  demand 
more  of  him. 

Secondly,  we  can  provide  better  managerial 
guidance  by  devising  a  better  productivity 
progr.am  in  each  agency.  We  must  improve 
'he  deployment  or  performance  of  public  em- 
ployees. For  example,  better  deployment  prac- 
t.cco  In  the  Fire  Department  such  as  re- 
achpdul:ng  most  of  the  men  to  shifts  during 
leik  hours  of  fires  (3.00  to  9:00  In  the 
;  ening)  would  save  the  City  government 
il-miUlon.  It  would  mean  we  would  have  the 
r  ght  number  of  men  In  the  right  place  at 
tiie  right  time. 

The  first  object  of  bureaucracy  should  be 
.5-rvice.  If  this  were  so,  then  we  would  see 
more  humanity  in  the  bureaucracy.  We  need 
to  h.ive  better  middle  management  personnel 
uiiUzing  better  deployment  practices  toward 
::ie  goal  of  greater  productivity.  These  mat- 
ters have  to  be  worked  out  at  the  bargain- 
ing i-ble.  Unions  can't  be  Just  concerned 
about  salaries  and  pensions;  they  need  to 
follow  through  on  practices  that  affect  civil 
servant  performance. 

The  second  development  concerned  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Antl-Balllstic  Missile  Sy.s- 
tem.  We  held  televised  public  hearings.  ThLs 
vvjs  a  very  bitter  and  close  battle.  We  lost  by 
a  tie  vote.  But  we  really  didn't  lose.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  many  battles  to  redirect 
America.  It  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  SST.  It 
led  to  the  administration  backing  off  on 
ABM. 

These  Instances  show  what  it  means  to 
the  American  people  to  be  brought  into  the 
decision-making  process.  This  was  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  in  participatory  democ- 
racy. If  we  can  do  It  on  the  big,  the  techni- 
cal, the  sophisticated  Issues,  then  we  can 
do  it  on  the  other  issues:  tax  policies,  social 
security,  the  urban  problem.  This  third  re- 
for.n  added  to  the  other  two  represent  three 
f  indamental  steps  which  will  bring  Congress 
into  a  new  order  of  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Hamilton  argued  two  additional 
points: 

il)  Congre..s  can  only  do  Its  Job  If  the 
federal  structure  is  changed.  This  means 
f'-deral  assumption  of  national  problems  such 
Lts:  welfare,  national  health  Insurance,  and 
2e:ieral  revenue  sharing. 

(2)  Reform  of  the  seniority  svstem.  New 
York  City's  obstacle  with  regard  to  revenue 
sh.iring  Is  a  single  Congressman  from  Ar- 
kansas who  sits  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  must  be  politically  profitable 
for  hlra  to  change  his  views.  Presently  the 
--vstem  is  not  structured  to  express  popular 
will. 

There  is  a  serious  danger  of  this  nation 
fallinii  apart  If  Congress  does  not  confront 
the  problems  of  our  cities  and  states. 

Victor  Ootbaum,  Executive  Director  of  the 
.American  Federation  of  State.  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees.  District  Council  37. 
;poke  next  and  the  following  Is  a  summary 
of  his  remarks: 

I  must  say  that  X  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Ed  about  the  humanlzatlon  of 
the  bureaucracy.  I  have  no  optimistic  predic- 
tions on  this,  but  I  basically  feel  we  can't 
think  we  can  humanize  bureaucracy  tuitll  we 
humanize  the  country.  We  .spend  $81  billion 
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on  arms,  war,  etc.,  while  we  spill  our  guts  to 
get  funds  for  education.  Meanwhile  citizens 
are  constantly  demanding  more  services  and 
the  demand  keeps  growing.  If  you  want  law 
and  order,  you  need  more  cops;  if  you  want 
social  Justice,  you  need  more  classrooms;  etc. 
But  we  can't  get  money  for  this.  The  reRult 
Is  a  citizen  disdain  for  government.  To  change 
this  situation  there  has  to  be  an  environ- 
ment In  the  country  to  reorder  Its  priorities, 
.^s  Ed  has  pointed  out,  the  civil  servatU 
has  obtained  a  certain  standard  of  pension 
and  salary.  Now  we  say  to  him  "produce  for 
this".  I  feel  productivity  should  not  be  con- 
tingent on  salaries  or  pensions.  It  should  be 
irregardless.  We  must  have  productivity,  ef- 
ficiency, and  good  management.  Good  pro- 
ductivity benefits  the  worker.  It  Is  not  Just  a 
term  to  be  sloganized  as  It  is  by  the  City 
.Administration. 

The  City  Administration  doesn't  know 
what  It  is  talking  about  when  It  cries  "pro- 
ductivity". We  need  a  high-level  session  with 
top  labor  leaders  sitting  down  with  top  City 
officials  to  talk  over  these  questions  of  train- 
ing programs,  deployment  practices,  and  pro- 
ductivity, then  we  can  move  on  the  demand 
to  humanize  the  bureaucracy.  I  make  this 
challenge  to  you,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  sit  down 
and  talk.  I've  tried  to  arrange  this  kind  of 
thing  for  months.  The  Administration  keeps 
on  crying  It  can't  get  more  money  unless  It 
Increases  the  productivity  of  clerical  workers. 
Let's  sit  down  and  talk  about  it!  I  have  some 
suggestions:  (1)  we  need  courses  In  Spanish 
so  that  clericals  who  serve  bilingual  areas 
can  be  bilingual,  and  (2)  we  should  make 
high  school  equivalency  program-,  available 
to  all  clericals.  When  we  lowered  the  require- 
ments for  public  employment  so  we  could 
let  In  more  minority  workers,  we  created 
dead-end  employees  out  of  them.  They  can't 
get  promotions.  The  union  Is  trying,  but  It 
can't  do  It  all.  (3)  We  need  courses  and  meet- 
ings with  clericals  who  deal  with  the  public 
to  give  them  an  esprit  d'corps  and  sensitivity 
training.  (4)  We  need  courses  for  clericals  to 
learn  how  to  manage  and  delegate  respon- 
sibility. Middle  management  doesn't  know 
how  to  manage  those  under  them;  thev  have 
no  direction. 

The  Lindsay  Administration  has  never  had 
a  tough  enough  top  Deputy  Mayor  for  Ad- 
ministration to  move  on  these  things.  The 
City  Administration  only  responds  when  a 
crisis  comes.  An  example  of  this  Is  the  welfare 
hotels  controversy.  The  unions  had  alerted 
the  Administration  of  this  problem  two  years 
ago.  If  the  Administration  and  the  unions 
would  sit  down  and  cooperate,  we  would  be 
able  to  work  out  problems  before  they  reach 
the  crlsi.-  stage,  and  work  out  where  the  City 
Government  is  going  and  the  way  to  go.  An 
example  of  cooperation  Is  the  case  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corporation.  The  union  helped  to  lobby 
and  pass  legislation  creating  the  Corporatloii 
which  provided  hospital  management  with 
flexibility  and  allowed  community  participa- 
tion. After  the  legislation  went  into  effect, 
the  unions  were  Ignored.  Fourteen  months 
later,  the  Hospital  Corporation  Is  a  chaotic 
mess  nnd  the  workers  are  demoralized.  Dont 
blame   it   on   a  lack  of  productivity  or  too 
high  salaries  as  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
did.  The  only  real  increase  In  productivity 
comes  with  union  Involvement.  The  City  Ad- 
ministration uses  the  productivity  slogan  to 
make  brownie  points  In   the  press,   but  by 
doing  this  they  loo.'=e  productivity.  The  slo- 
ganeering lowers  public  servant  morale  which 
In  turn  lowers  productivity  and  efficiency.  We 
lack  competent  middle  management,  an  es- 
prit  d'corps   and   good   working  conditions; 
productivity's    not    the   Issue.   Let's   set   the 
record  straight! 

The  last  panelist  to  speak  was  Dr,  Jewel 
Bellush,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Hunter  College  and  Director  of  the  New  York 
City  Commission  on  State-City  Relations: 

I  think  It  Is  good  to  witness  this  labor- 
management  fight  between  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
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Mr  Ootbaum.  Being  an  egghead  In  an  ivory 
tower  far  away  from  battle.  It's  good  to 
confront  the  problem  on  the  real  level.  BUT, 
such  battles  should  be  placed  In  a  frame- 
work to  enable  us  to  get  a  broader  perspec- 
tive. All  share,  in  a  sense.  In  the  dehtimaniza- 
tion  of  the  citizen — big  unions,  big  govern- 
ment, big  business,  yes  even  big  universities 
Both  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  CJotbaum  have  to 
focus  on  the  dehumanlzatlon  the  consumers 
of  their  services  as  well  as  members  of  their 
respective  bureaucracies. 

Written  records  of  Chinese  officials  Indicate 
that  bureauracles  existed  as  far  back  as  165 
B.C.  At  that  time,  officials  were  selected  by 
examinations  and  notions  such  as  seniority, 
merit  ratings,  official  statistics,  and  written 
reports  were  familiar  practices.  So  what's 
new?  What  Is  new  Is  the  ever  Increasing  di- 
mensions of  bureaucratic  Involvement  In  our 
lives.  The  welfare  state  and  the  administered 
society  have  grown  tremendously.  FYom  our 
Infant  days  when  we  are  confronted  with 
health  regulations  and  birth  certificates  to 
our  death  we  have  been  "papier  mached  " 
with  forms,  papers  and  applications.  Why 
these  signs  of  such  regulation  and  Inordinate 
amounts  of  control?  It  is  because  of  the  needs 
of  society,  the  need  to  have  protection.  It 
grows  out  of  the  very  fac*  that  we  expect  so 
much  and  want  so  much  more.  By  our 
demands,  we,  ourselves,  have  created  the 
monsters  (bureaucracies). 

Institutioiial  reforms  are  not  the  only  re- 
forms that  are  necessary.  Various  techniques 
have  been  suggested.  (1)  Americans  need 
desperately  ombudsmen — people  courageous 
enough  to  do  something  about  bureaucracy. 
I  don't  want  to  soimd  like  an  old  political 
hack,  but  there  was  once  an  organization 
called  the  political  machine  symbolized  by 
the  local  clubhouse  where  people  could  go 
to  have  someone  listen  to  their  problems  and 
help  In  their  solution.  The  red  tape  would 
be  cut  and  the  citizen  had  the  feeling  some- 
one cared  about  his  little  problem. 

(2)  I'd  like  to  suggest  to  Messrs.  Qotbatmi 
and  Hamilton  that  part  of  the  solution  lies 
In  taking  some  things  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  bureaucracy.  Let's  see  some  processes 
become  automatic  by  eliminating  the  middle 
men,  the  czars,  the  Bob  Moses,  the  gods. 
Let's  have  none  of  these  welfare  brownie 
points — questions  such  as  Is  a  man  In  the 
house,  or  are  there  trousers  In  the  closet? 
I'm  sick  of  this  and  ashamed  to  be  connected 
with  such  a  society.  We  are  so  slow  to  realize 
that  we  need  a  guau'anteed  Income.  Let's  get 
rid  of  all  the  red  t.ipe  to  trap  people,  to 
compel  dishonesty.  Thirdly,  I  would  like  to 
see  everyone  have  a  credit  card.  Wben  we  are 
ser\iced  properly,  then  we  ca'i  have  puncti 
x-credlts  on  the  card  of  the  one  who  pleased 
us.  This  practice  should  also  extend  into  the 
private  sector.  When  we  are  met  with  a  na£:;y 
government  clerk  or  a  rude  sales  lady,  a  dan- 
gerous busdrlver,  etc,,  then  no  punch  In  the 
credit  card.  After  a  certain  number  of  credit 
points,  you  win  a  toaster  or  a  promotion  or 
a  trip  to  Florida.  Let  people  evaluate  other 
people.  Let's  put  performance  on  a  reward 
system,  and  encourage  people  to  serve  each 
other  humanely. 

Finally,  I'd  like  you  to  Join  me  In  non- 
violent guerrilla  warfare  and  start  dlsmant- 
llng  organizations  of  all  types.  Let's  become 
subversive  and  throw  away  the  Inhumane 
aspects  of  organizations  and  keep  only  the 
parts  that  are  serving  us.  It  will  take  thou- 
sands of  such  subverslTes  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

qtTEsnoN  and  answzb  pekiod 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  major 
questions  and  answers: 

Question:  The  City  complains  about  re- 
straints from  above,  but  the  City  Oovern- 
ment  is  part  of  the  overall  government  bu- 
reaucracy. Isn't  It  guilty  of  doing  the  bureau- 
cratic thing  of  passing  the  buck  up  again 
when  presented  with  a  problem.  Just  like 
all  bureaucracies. 
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Answer  (Hamilton) :  The  City  Oovemment 
gets  40 7r  of  Its  funds  from  other  govern- 
ments. It's  a  fact  that  the  City  has  to  Uve 

With.  Id  like  to  Huswer  Mr.  Gottaaum  We  do 
what  we  are  siyin?  when  v.-e  tn!!-:  "pr-dvi'-- 
tlvlty."  Better  deployment  practices,  etc., 
such  as  rescheduling  firemen  or  dividing  case 
work  from  Income  maintenance  clerking  du- 
ties, create  a  lot  of  trouble  for  unions,  but 
they  do  mean  more  output  for  less  money, 
and  that's  proiuctivuv'  In  adfl!';"!i  we  w-^. 
more  employee  education,  training,  and  re- 
search programs;  but  it's  hard  to  choose  be- 
tween training  and  generation  (active  serv- 
ices) given  the  budget  restraints. 

.^3  for  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Belln.sh  rhftt 
the  City  Government  spin  off  some  of  it."^ 
functions.  It  won't  help  the  problem.  If  you 
spin  off  a  function,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Hospital  Corporation,  you  create  another 
bureaucracy  which  Is  even  less  responsive 
than  Its  parent  bureaucracy  because  it  Is  an 
independent  one.  Any  large  operation  has  a 
b'lreaucracy. 

Question:  I'm  a  City  worker  In  Social  Serv- 
ices and  involved  In  this  new  separation  of 
functions  policy  designed  s.,  c:i.sc  workers 
can  provide  more  services  It's  a  fine  plan 
but  the  City  Is  not  following  through.  The 
attitudes  of  the  agents  of  government,  the 
bureaucrats,  are  important  and  perhaps  sen- 
sitivity training  is  needed,  but  the  case 
worker  staff  has  been  cut  by  the  City  Ad- 
ministration so  how  can  they  carry  out  their 
Jobs? 

.^i:.swer  (Gotbaum^  :  We  must  be  more 
kind  to  the  City.  The  City  is  try-ltig  to  sup- 
plement the  Income  of  the  poor  working  to- 
ward the  goal  of  a  guaranteed  Income,  but 
the  City  doesn't  control  its  own  destiny,  it 
negotiates  with  unions,  signs  a  contract,  and 
then  caii't  follow  through  because  the  State 
Government  and  the  State  Legislature  won't 
let  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  State  Ad- 
ministration Is  calling  for  more  Investigation 
in  the  social  services  Given  thL'.  situation, 
what  happens  to  employees  in  City  depart- 
ments such  as  Social  Services''  Young  peo- 
ple come  there  to  work  filled  with  idealism 
and  after  six  months  they  are  dl.ienchanted, 
swallowed  up,  demoralized.  When  you  change 
policies  or  a  part  of  the  government  stnic- 
ture.  such  as  the  Hospital  Corporation,  you 
have  to  give  them  the  where-wlth-al!  to  ac- 
complish their  mission.  Without  it,  the  new 
policy  l.s  no  better  than  the  old  one. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Hamilton  about 
v.hat  the  City  brltigs  to  the  negotiating  table 
no  quarrel  with  rescheduling  etc.  What  dis- 
turbs me  !s  that  more  things  are  given  pub- 
licity than  Is  first  brought  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  If  the  City  has  a  problem,  it  should 
confront  the  union  with  It  without  Involv- 
in.g  the  Pre-ss  Then  things  can  be  worked 
out.  We  need  to  reform  the  upper  structure 
of  the  City  Administration,  not  demoralize 
the  understructure  with  talk  of  "prodtic- 
tlvlty"  m  the  Press  There  are  no  e.isy  solu- 
tions, 

Ans.^■er  (Hamilton)  :  I  agree  that  the  Clly 
should  dlscu.ss  a  problem  with  the  unions 
before  it's  talked  about  in  the  Press  On  the 
liremeti  rescheduling  issue,  we  brought  It  to 
the  bargaining  table  with  the  fire  union  in 
January  of  1970.  long  before  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Press.  We  prefer  It  this  way,  but 
when  It  gets  to  the  point  where  agreement 
Is  impossible,  then  I  believe  It's  In  the  public 
Interest  to  bring  It  out  Into  the  open  The 
publif  has  a  right  to  know  why  the  firemen 
.■^re  taking  a  )ob  action. 

Question  Government  is  not  the  only  de- 
humanizing bureaucracy.  What  about  bu- 
reaucracy and  dehumanlzation  in  private 
industry. 

Answer  (Bellush):  It's  true.  The  problem 
Is  bigness  at  every  level  To  a  large  extent 
the  revolutions  on  campus  are  due  to  the 
question  c  f  bigness.  Students  want  to  be  part 
of  tlie  declsion-naaking  pro<:e:is  and  that  fact 
helps  explain  their  unhnpplness   In  the  bus)- 
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!  *.?s  world,  the  same  malaise  exists.  The  blg- 
r  ess  system  has  to  go  through  a  process  of 
c  fcentrallzailon  and  citizen  participation. 
^  ome  things  can  te  .=pun  off.  We  all  need 
'  >  stop  a  moment  and  see  what  we  can  do 
t3  change  a  little  part  of  our  world. 

Question:  What  do  people  like  myself  do? 
I  -A ant  to  better  myself,  get  a  high  school 
erjuivalency.  participate  in  bl-lingu.il  pro- 
grams, but  I'm  afrnid  to  go  "o  sch'-xil.  I  can't 
jg?  out  at  night.  I've  been  mugged  three  times 
riiid  the  cost  of  transportation  ;s  too  high 
fir  me  to  aSord  It.  I  should  ge'.  a  supple- 
ment to  pav  for  transportation.  No  one  s<?ems 
'.  )  be  able  to  help  me  I'm  sick  and  have  high 
medical  and  drug  bills.  I  went  to  the  City 
f  IT  help  but  I  wa.s  thrown  cut  of  the  office. 
\rhy  can't  the  government  help  me? 

Answer  iDr.  Bellush):  This  i5  Just  the 
kind  of  thing  I've  been  talking  about.  Many 
p?op;e  face  these  kinds  of  e.xperlences  with 
tie  government  bureaucracy  every  day, 
ll:ere  are  so  many  ru'es  and  regulations. 
P^cple  come  to  governa.ent  -a  1th  a  problem 
ci  id  then  receive  shoddy  treatment.  No  one 
■"  ires.  There  Is  a  desperate  need  for  ombuds- 
n  en — someone  to  listen  and  then  do  some- 
t  ling  about  it. 

Answer  i  Hamilton)  :  I  agree  it's  up  to  us 
111  government  to  do  better.  We  can't  have 
this  kind  of  *reatment.  The  problem  is  that 
tlie  State  needed  to  save  money;  to  do  this, 
i:  decided  it  was  better  to  save  "axpayers 
f)  om  a  tax  Increase  rather  than  m?et  human 
n>eds.  How  do  you  choose  where  to  cut 
g  )vernment  services.  It  was  a  bad  cliolce  to 
d  ■' p  the  income  level  for  Medicaid  ellgl- 
b  lity.  If  we  don't  raise  taxe.s,  we  must  be 
n  ady  f'>r  the  consequences  which  are  the 
h  .irnan  costs  of  suc'n  policies  To  rut  money 
or  of  the  lives  of  people  who  need  It  the 
n  ost  Is  a  social  dlmster  We  need  to  revise 
tliat. 

Question:  Everyone  digs  welfare,  but  why 
15  it  different  from  government  subsidies  for 
a, rllnes,  big  biislnes.~.  farmers  Why  not  sub- 
si  iize  hum.an  beings?  How  far  would  a  poll- 
ti;ian  get  if  he  advocated  a  Just  tax  for  big 
b  IS  Ine.ss" 

Answer  iHamiltoni  :  Nev.-  York  City  is  the 
o:ily  city  which  has  a  progressive  Income  tax, 
Ir  cl'..;d!ng  a  corporation  income  tax  and  taxes 
ciii  stock  tra:isfers  and  utilities.  Influential 
'■iScials  up-State  say  that  progre.s3lve  ta:<a- 
tiju  drives  out  the  tax  base — those  people 
A  -lo  hold  tip  the  economy.  We  say  no!  Ll;id- 
s£y  Is  on  record  In  favor  of  the  progressive 
i I  come  tax.  Most  politicians  are  for  It.  The 
h;  ird  question  comes  when  money  needs  to 
b(  saved — -.^hnre  t.o  cut?  The  tr?nd.  tinfortu- 
n,  itely.  Is  to  take  it  from  the  services  f  ir  the 
poor.  That's  the  tragedy. 

Question:  All  this  talk  about  lack  of 
ironey.  What  about  reallocating  the  mcney 
tl  at  is  available,  like  the  happen! :ig.s  hi 
Contral  Park.  They  should  not  occur  when 
y:  u  need  the  money  for  other  things.  Also, 
dii  we  need  to  refurbish  offices  or  what  about 
tf  e  MalP 

Answer  i  HamlUo-i  ■  :  Allocation  of  funds 
is  already  austere  There  are  much  less 
h;ippen:ng3  than  before.  By  'he  vay  the 
hi.ppenlng  you  speak  of  was  financed  by  pri- 
:■■,.  te  funds  gathered  for  that  specific  ptirpose. 
Tie  Ci^y  gof  85"  of  what  It"  asked  for  this 
v«ar  from  the  State.  This  15':  cut  meant 
tl-  e  City  had  to  provide  a  lower  level  of  =;erv- 
ic  f  wl-h  14.000  fewer  employees,  4.000  fewer 
teichers,  and  1.300  fewer  ccps.  That's  -why 
tye  library  is  not  open  some  hours.  In  addl- 
ti  in.  the  City  is  limited  in  v.hat  It  car.  cut, 
b(  cause  many  programs  are  not  transferable 
to  other  needed  programs.  Consequently,  the 
City  can  cut  funds  only  from  those  pro- 
gums  over  which  it  has  control  which 
m:>stly  Involve  services.  The  Cl'y  needs  gen- 
et il  reven'ie  sharing,  mor'.ey  without  State  or 
F<deral  strings,  money  with  commtmlty 
ccntrol.  Without  revenue  sharing,  the  City 
can't  do  much  about  the  allocation  problem 
b(  cause  of  the  constraints  on  the  monev  that 
U  has. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Question  (addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton): 
You  make  excuses  about  not  having  the 
money.  That's  not  where  It's  at.  I  work  for 
a  Housing  Corporation.  Nine-tenths  of  ny 
job  is  to  get  the  City  to  do  its  JobJIt's  not 
Just  the  money,  it's  the  City  employees"  at- 
titude. Mciaey  is  Just  an  excuse.  There  Is  so 
much  red  tape  No  one  can  cut  through  :t. 
Open  up  the  dams  In  the  bureaucracy.  Give 
us  a  chance.  We  need  community  control 
and  participation. 

Answer  (Hamilton):  There  isn't  much  of 
what  you  say  which  I  disagree  with.  We  in 
government  can  try  to  do  better;  it's  an 
Important  point- -Government  Is  Insensitive. 
We  need  to  get  people  to  behave  more  sensi- 
tively. If  we  make  the  civil  service  system 
sufScientiy  rew^arding.  perhaps  provide  em- 
ployees with  sei.sitivlty  training,  they  will  be 
better  professionals.  But  until  civil  servants 
have  the  where-with-al!  to  deliver,  kind 
words  are  not  going  to  be  enough. 

Ar.swer  (Gotbaum)  :  "5fou  cant  divorce  the 
problems  of  money  and  attitude.  The  system 
overwhelms  the  idealistic  because  you  can't 
produce  the  services  the  public  demands. 
What  can  an  employee  in  the  Housing  De- 
velopment Administration  say  to  the  public 
when  there  are  no  hou-ses.  no  ap.irtments 
to  give.  The  housing  situation  Is  an  economic 
tragedy.  It  creates  bureaucratic  frustration 
which  mere  human  beings  can't  reconcile. 
I'm  not  apologizing  for  a  low  level  of  serv- 
ice; I'm  Just  sayir.g  that  we  are  all  victim- 
ized— the  civil  servant  and  the  citizen,  the 
provider  of  goods  and  services  and  the  con- 
sumer. It's  a  lousy  environment. 
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THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Spc^aker.  unle.'is  it 
is  reversed  by  a  higher  rourt.  a  decision 
recently  b.anded  dot-.ii  by  a  U.S.  district 
.judge  in  fait  Lake  City  could  have  far- 
reaching  effect.s.  Judee  Willi.s  J.  Ritter 
ordered  the  removal  of  a  monument  de- 
picting the  Ten  Commandmcnt.s  from 
the  front  of  the  Metropolitan  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  Utah  capital. 

Inasmuch  as  most  laws  are  based  on 
the  fundamental  and  eternal  principles 
contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
u-hich  the  Almighty  entrusted  to  Mo.se^. 
the  great  Hebrew  leader,  and  indirectly 
transmitted  to  the  Christians  and  Mo- 
hammedans, the  jurist's  deoision  could 
icapardize  all  the  lav.s  now  m  existence 
in  the  United  States,  the  50  States  that 
it  comprises,  tlie  District  of  Columbia, 
its  territorial  possessions,  and  all  the 
counties,  cities,  to-R-ns,  and  villa.ses 
throughout  the  Nation.  If  a  mere  sym- 
bolic representation  is  obnoxious  to  cer- 
tain people,  how  much  more  offensive 
would  actual  eniorcible  laws  flowing  from 
the  Decalogue  be? 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  ad- 
here to  the  Jewi.-h  and  Christian  faiths 
and  consequently  accept  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. I  am  inserting  a  news  ac- 
count from  the  Deseret  New.-,  a  Salt  Lake 
City  publication,  and  an  editorial  that 
appeared  therein. 

The  day  may  come  when  some  over- 
zealous  person,  group  of  persons,  or  or- 
ganization  will  institute  litigation  that 


would  lead  to  the  removal  of  certain 
.'tatues  from  the  Capitol,  such  as  these 
honoring  the  memories  of  Father  Damon, 
Eusebio  F.  Kino^a  Jesuit,  Rev.  Jason 
Lee,  Father  Marquette,  Fatlier  Junipero 
Eerra,  Rev.  Thomas  Starr-King,  and 
Brigham  Young.  These  men  were  all 
clergymen  and  religious  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  silly 
attempts  to  imdermine  America's  reli- 
gious heritage  were  treated  with  the  con- 
tempt they  deserve.  Few  in  our  midst  de- 
sire a  state  church  and  fewer  still  believe 
that  a  monument  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments co'uld  lead  to  its  establishment. 

The  news  story  and  editorial  follow : 

M.^YOR    To   PrsH    Appeal    of   CorRT 

MoNVMysT  Order 

'I  can  see  nothing  wrong  whatsoever  w;ih 
saying  'thou  shalt  not  steal"  In  front  of  the 
courts  building." 

So  stated  Salt  Lake  Mayor  E.  J.  Garn  today 
in  announcing  he  would  recommend  an  ap- 
peal of  decision  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Willis 
J.  Ritter  ordering  the  removal  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  monument  from  in  front  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hall  of  Justice,  240  E.  4lh 
S'-'.Uh. 

Garn  stated  that  Rltier's  decision  was 
"very  predictable:  most  of  his  decisions  are. 

"I  don't  think  that  the  Ten  Commatid- 
ments  reflect  any  particular  religion,"  he 
added.  "They  are  the  basis  for  most  of  our 
la-ws.  and  even  religions  .=iiich  as  Buddhism, 
Slilntolsm  and  others  use  similar  concepts 
as  the  basis  for  t'aelr  beliefs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

"I  will  deflnltely  recommend  to  the  city 
commission  that  Ritter's  ruling  be  pppealed," 
he  reiterated.  County  Atty.  Car!  Nemelka  .said 
any  appeal  wotild  have  to  be  ordered  by  the 
c^mml'sion. 

Ritter's  decree  came  in  response  to  a  suit 
flled  against  Salt  Lake  City  and  County 
Jan.  12.  1971  by  four  county  residents— 
Alma  P.  Anderson.  Diana  Barclay,  Betty  Jean 
3.  Nielsen  and  Parker  M.  Nielsen'. 

The  stone  tablet,  five-feet  high  and  three- 
feet  wide,  was  ereced  in  July  1970,  at  240  E. 
4th  South,  through  a  gift  by  the  Utah  State 
Aerie,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

RESTRAINT 

In  addition  to  ordering  the  removal  of  the 
tablet,  Ritter  also  restrained  the  city  and 
county  from  'erecting,  permitting  the'  erec- 
tion of  or  maintaining  on  public  property 
any  monumsnt  or  monolith  or  structure 
which  is  to  advance  or  Inh/oit  religion." 

Defense  attorneys  had  argued  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  transcended  mere  religious 
significance,  serving  as  the  basis  for  Wes'ern 
law.  Ritter  wrote,  however,  that  the  monolith 
has  other  symbols  Inscribed  on  it,  li'cUiding 
the  emblem  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
an  "All  Seeing  Eye  of  God."  Stars  of  David 
and  the  Greek  letters,  Chi  Rho,  signifying 
Christ. 

"A  ;)r:mary  effect  of  the  erection  of  the 
ni(  ntiment  on  public  property  is  to  advance 
rhe  ideas  of  the  Judaeo  Christian  religions 
and  to  inhibit  the  ideas  of  persons  profess- 
ir,7  otiier  religious  beliefs  or  no  religious 
ijelief."  Ritter  added. 

People  entering  or  leaving  the  Metropolitan 
Hall  of  Justice  are  lead  to  believe  that  "those 
administering  the  laws  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake 
City  and  County  support  the  religious  ex- 
pressed In  the  monolith."  the  judge  added. 

Religion  in  America 

Must  all  traces  of  religious  conviction  and 
all  expressions  of  faith  in  God  be  expunged 
from  public  life  in  America? 

That  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  case 
If  the  U.S.  ever  follows  to  Its  logical  conclu- 
sion this  week's  ruling  by  Federal  District 
Judge  WUlls  Ritter  on  the  subject. 
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His  ruling:  The  Ten  Commandments 
monument  must  be  removed  from  the  north 
lawn  of  the  Salt  Lake  Metropolitan  Hall  of 
Justice  because  it  violates  the  Constitution's 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion. 

In  line  with  that  ruling  and  similar  deci- 
sions elsewhere,  must  the  words  "known 
but  to  God"  be  chiseled  from  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery? 

Must  the  tr.S.  Mint  strike  from  America's 
coinage  the  phrase  "In  God  We  Trust"? 

Must  we  eliminate  from  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  the  words  "one  nation  under 
God"? 

Must  we  abandon  the  practice  of  swearing 
ill  court  witnesses  with  a  hand  on  the  Bible? 

Must  such  witnesses  stop  saying  "so  help 
me   God"  when  promising  to  tell  the  truth? 

Must  Congress  and  state  legislatures  stop 
..pening  their  sessions  with  prayer? 

Must  the  President  of  the  United  States 
no  longer  place  his  hand  on  the  Bible  when 
taking  the  oath  of  office  at  his  Inauguration? 

Must  praters  no  longer  be  uttered  at  those 
inaugural  ceremonies?  Or  does  anyone  seri- 
ously think  President  Kennedy,  for  example, 
was  trying  to  foist  Catholicism  on  the  coun- 
try when  he  had  one  of  the  nation's  most 
prominent  prelates  pray  at  his  lnauguratio:i  ' 

In  an  era  when  moral  and  spiritual  decay 
abounds,  America  needs  more  religion  in  its 
public  life,  not  less. 


PENSION    PLANS    CALLED  BIASED 
AGAINST    WOMEN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  on  Februar>'  1  printed 
a  very  informative  interview.  Mary  Hart, 
a  Tribune  staff  writer,  interviewed  Irene 
Scott,  a  partner  in  the  Minneapolis  law- 
firm  of  Leonard,  Street  and  Deinard.  The 
interview  centers  upon  working  women 
and  how  they  are  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion in  pay,  promotion,  pensions,  and 
prerequisites. 

Irene  Scott  says: 

If  we  deprive  a  woman  of  her  right  to 
work  and  her  right  to  raise  children — zero 
population — we  are  going  to  have  a  substan- 
tially greater  drug-alcohol  problem  in  this 
country. 

Prevention  of  a  disease  is  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  a  cure  for  the  same 
disease  and  often  prevention  is  simpler. 
In  this  case,  prevention  requires  simple 
justice— the  end  of  discrimination 
against  women. 

The  interview  follows; 
IProm  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Feb.  1.  19721 

Pension   Plans  Called  Biased   Against 

Women 

(By  Mary  Hart) 

Social  Security  and  many  company  pen- 
sion plans  have  inequalities  for  women,  said 
Irene  Scott,  attorney  and  partner  in  the 
Minneapolis  law  firm.  Leonard  Street  and 
Deinard. 

Ms.  Scott,  who  l.sn't  a  "hatchet-holding  or 
sign-waving  women's  liberatlonlst."  said  that 
women  must  become  more  active  in  politics, 
must  become  advocates  against  this  dis- 
crimination. 

One  women's  liberation  group  gets  the 
publicity  to  focus  attention  to  the  problem, 
whUe  another  group  pushes  to  get  the  laws 
passed,  she  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  forbids  dis- 
crimination in  employment  by  sex.  race,  re- 
ligion and  color,  but  the  subtle  inequities 
still  exist,  she  said. 

She  urged  women  to  see  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  passed,  because  it  wotild 
prevent  any  government  unit  from  discrim- 
inating against  women  either  in  pay  or 
promotion. 

"When  It  comes  to  promotions.  busine;ses 
always  say  that  women  quit  or  change  jobs 
oftener.  Statistics  show  that  men  have  11 
percent  turnover  In  Jobs,  while  women  have 
8,6  percent,"  Ms.  Scott  said. 

"Women  rapidly  lose  incentive  in  their 
Jobs,  sitting  next  to  a  man  who  makes  more 
money  for  the  s.ame  work" 

Because  they  earn  less  women  who  work 
end  up  getting  less  money  from  Social  Se- 
curity when  they  retire,"  she  said.  "Women 
receive  60  percent  less  tlian  men  do  when 
they  draw  Social  Security." 

Ms.  Scott  said  that  many  wives  iire  not 
aware  of  their  husband's  pension  plan  or 
what  Social  Security  they  are  entitled  to. 

"Too  many  women  are  apt  to  say  their 
husbands  will  provide."  said  the  attorney 

Then  at  50  they  may  become  widowed,  dis- 
cover there  Is  no  pension,  thej  are  not  cov- 
ered under  Social  Security  because  they  are 
too  young  and  have  no  dependent  childrLn, 
she  explained,  "Trying  to  enter  the  labor 
market  at  this  age  is  difficult,"  she  said. 

She  urged  women  to  check  Into  company 
pension  plans,  whether  it  Is  their  own  or 
their  husband's.  Some  provisions  In  p>ension 
plans  are  subtle  and  do  not  give  the  same 
benefits  to  women  workers. 

"Wives  should  be  aware  of  provisions  for 
widows.  Some  pensions  give  men  an  X  num- 
ber of  dollars  for  life  when  they  retire,  but 
when  they  die.  the  payment  stops.  Most  plans 
have  provisions,  so  that  If  the  husband  takes 
a  lesser  amotint.  then  the  benefit  continues 
for  the  wife." 

Because  women's  salaries  for  comparable 
positions  often  are  le^s,  Ms.  Scott  said  that 
Social  Security  and  pensions  pay  less  on 
retirement.  She  is  quick  to  state  that  she 
feels  that  men  shotild  be  able  to  retire  at 
the  same  age  as  wome.: 

Colleges  and  universities  are  big  offenders 
in  paying  women  less,  she  said.  Starting  sal- 
aries are  about  $1,000  less  for  women. 

"Widows  (when  they  are  eligible i  get  only 
82.5  percent  of  what  their  husbands  would 
have  received  from  Social  Security,"  Ms. 
Scott  said. 

She  also  thinks  Social  Security  and  life 
insurance  are  similar  Because  the  husband 
has  paid  for  both,  she  said  the  widow  should 
get  the  100-percent  Social  Security  payments 
to  which  her  husband  wa.s  entitled  on  re- 
tirement 

"The  effect  is  a  large  number  of  retired 
couples  live  together,  but  do  not  marry,  so 
the  widow  wont  have  to  forfeit  her  Social 
Security  payments.'  she  said. 

"If  a  widow  remarries,  she  should  be  giverj 
her  choice  as  to  which  husbands  benefits 
she  receives.  She  should  not  be  able  to  col- 
lect from  both  husbands 

"Many  women  work  on  what's  called  part 
time,  or  they  are  called  extras,  and  are  not 
covered  bv  a  pension  plan.  This  can  be  nego- 
tiated." 

Child-care  centers  and  training  programs 
for  mothers,  who  may  have  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  are  two  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our 
country,  said  Ms.  Scott.  "A  great  majority  of 
APDC  mothers  do  not  abuse  the  program. 
But  where  in  the  Job  market  does  she  fit 
when  her  children  are  grown?" 

Ms.  Scott  said  that  working  "women  need 
more  income-tax  credits  for  hiring  baby  sit- 
ters or  for  payments  at  child-care  centers. 

"If  we  did  this,  we  would  be  creating  more 
Jobs,  and  we  would  get  many  more  v.omcn 
into  medicine  and  other  professions 

"If  we  deprive  a  woman  of  her  rights  to 
work,  her  right  to  raise  children  (zero  popu- 
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latlon) .  we  are  going  to  have  a  substantially 
greater  drug-alcohol  problem  in  this  coun- 
try." said  Ms.  Scott. 

She  also  cil-ed  the  discrimination  sigalnst 
single  people  in  the  income-tax  laws  and 
noted  that  there  are  more  single  women 
than  single  men 


ON    SECRECY    AND    THE    NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  maryla:,-d 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  gre.Tt  deal  of  controversy  durin? 
the  past  few  years  over  the  ability  of 
government  to  conduct  some  of  it.s  most 
.sensitive  business  in  private  and  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

The  press  has  scored  what  it  considers 
several  "coups"  in  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed by  releasing  secret  documents. 
Ho'.vever,  in  my  oiMnion  the  media  Ivive 
performed  a  grave  dis.sen'ice  to  our  Na- 
tion by  publi,--hing  cert-am  secret  docu- 
ments. I  have  in  mind  in  particular  the 
so-c:illed  Pentagon  pajicrs  and  the  reve- 
lations of  columni.'-t  Jack  Anderson. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  public 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  but  there  are 
frequently  times  when  secrecy  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  in  the  national  interest. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Peter  F.  Krogh.  dean  of  the 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  discus.ses  the  imjxirtance  of  con- 
fidentiality in  the  conduct  of  government 
affairs,  and  I  now  insert  the  letter  into 
the  Record; 

On  Secrecy,  the  Public's  Right  To  Know 
AND  Nation.^l  Interests 

In  the  process  of  advocating  the  people's 
"right  to  know."  the  public  media  have  too 
easily  dismissed  the  serious  risks  and  dan- 
gers t<.  our  government  and  general  welfare 
in  the  practice  of  leaking  confidential  gov- 
ernment Information.  The  result  Is  to  give 
the  average  citizen  a  simplistic,  one-dimen- 
sioiial  and  dl,storted  picture  of  what  is  a 
very  complex  issue  "wi'li  many  more  ques- 
tions at  stake  than  just  the  people's  right  to 
know. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  a  ra- 
tional, honest,  convincing  explanation  of 
their  government's  policies  They  have  a 
right  to  maximum  of  information  consist- 
ent with  the  national  Interest.  They  have  a 
right  to  vote  out  of  office  a  govenunent  they 
mistrust  or  believe  incompetent. 

Granting  all  this,  it  i';  nevertheless  true 
that  the  people's  right  to  know  is  not  an  ab- 
solute. It  should  not  be  seen  primarily  as  an 
end  in  itself.  It  should  be  viewed,  rather,  as 
a  means  to  the  wise  conduct  of  domestic  and 
international  affairs  With  respect  to  foreign 
policy,  it  nas  legitimate  limit*  circumscribed 
by  the  degree  to  which  "flsh-bowl"'  decision 
making  is  effective,  practical  or  prudent  In 
the  conduct  of  International  relations;  by 
the  importance  to  the  natlon"s  capacity  to 
engage  in  foreign  affairs  of  trust  and  credi- 
bility with  other  governments;  and  by  con- 
siderations oi  natiof.al  interest,  broadly  de- 
fined. 

Separate  from,  but  of  course  related  to, 
the  people's  right  to  know  is  the  nece.ssliy  ef 
confidentiality  in  government  and  the  ques- 
tion of  unauthorized  release  of  secret  docu- 
ments The  meaning  of  each  of  these  things 
ought  to  be  carefully  pondered 
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The  right  to.  and  the  need  for.  prlvUeged 
communication  Is  acknowledged  and  de- 
fended by  our  socle'.j"  .Uth  respect  to  almost 
all  human  endeavor.  We  sanctify  lawyer- 
client  relations,  we  allow  the  press  to  pro- 
tect its  sources,  we  respect  the  ctnadential- 
ity  of  busli.ess  decisions.  In  government, 
such  confldentlality  Is  equally  essential  to 
gcod  decision  making,  orderly  administra- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  relatiou;.  Without 
cjnfldentlallty,  our  officials  simply  cannot 
engage  in  the  free,  ixiugh  g'.ve-ar.d-take  of 
debate  and  the  frank,  even  brutal,  judg- 
n.en-^  wlrch  good  decision  making  requires. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  oonfldentlal- 
:ty  Is  not  so  much  that  revelations,  such  as 
the  Anderion  papers.  Ai'.l  "telegraph 
punches"  to  an  adversary  or  competuor 
.though  this  Is  a  consideration),  but  that 
they  Invite  mlsperceptlon  and  misunder- 
standing by  the  average  observer.  They 
actually  serve  to  confuse  the  public  lalbei*.  at 
a  higher  level).  It  is  precisely  the  point  that 
leaks  of  the  recent  kind  wrench  iriformatlon 
out  of  context  and  perspective  which  raises 
ti^e  question  of  whether  even  the  right  "o 
kn  vw  Is  really  served  by  this  practice. 

Even  conceding  the  fact  that  secrecy  may 
be  lued  to  deceive  and  cover  up.  how  well  is 
the  nation  served  by  a  unilateral  declsloi^  of 
an  official  or  a  columnist  to  "expose"  the  de- 
ception? On  what  basis  do  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  to  knew  when  the  na- 
tional interest  may  or  may  not  be  harmed 
by  publication  of  documents?  To  be  rela- 
tively siire  that  much  information  Is  over 
classified  is  cne  thing;  to  decide  that  a  given 
piece  of  Information  Is  so  overclasslfled  Ls 
another  What  wisdom  or  exjjertlse  eives  an 
editor  or  columnist  the  right  to  determine 
that  It  Ls  all  right  to  reveal  a  given  docu- 
ment'' How  does  he  kno-.v" 

It  Is  another  error  to  think  that  by  leaking 
information  decision  makers  will  be  forced 
into  better  decision  making.  On  the  co  i- 
trary.  the  reverse  Ls  likely  to  happen.  If  offi- 
cials are  made  to  feel  tb.^t  their  every  action 
or  word  Is  at  the  mercy  of  any  other  official 
who,  out  of  disgruntlement  or  for  any  other 
reason,  can  reveal  parts  of  the  record  wl'h 
Impunity,  the  result  can  only  be  less  candrT 
In  decision  making.  Nor  can  we  expect  In 
these  circumstances  that  foreign  govern- 
ments will  deal  candidly  with  us.  or  that  ni- 
nes will  ever  again  quite  trust  themselves  to 
falk  frankly  and  freely  to  us. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all  la  the  ef- 
fect on  our  values  and  the  professionalism 
of  our  public  servants  of  the  apparent  legiti- 
macy with  which  current  media  comment 
has  clothed  the  leaking  of  sensitive  official 
papers.  Such  practice.  If  pursued  and  In- 
dulged further,  will  give  every  government 
official  license  to  be  a  free  agent,  enabled  If 
not  actually  encouraged  to  undermine  se- 
cretly (the  people  who  have  leaked  the  se- 
cret documents  en]oy  the  protection  of 
secrecy)  decisions  with  which  he  may  per- 
sonally disagree.  It  virtually  lnvlt«s  officials 
to  Indulge  frustration  and  resentment  with 
impunity,  under  the  guise  of  moral  right- 
eousness. Orderly  administration  can  literally 
break  down  In  these  circumstances. 

I  cannot.  In  short,  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  the  practice  of  leaking  secret  docu- 
ments, and  Its  Indulgence  by  the  press,  will 
rapidly  leswl  to  a  crippling,  not  strengthen- 
ing, of  the  decision  malting  process,  and  a 
deterioration  rather  than  an  Improvement  In 
the  quality  of  our  foreign  policy.  Deception 
and  coverlng-up  may  be  real  concerns,  but 
the  answer  to  these  Ills  Is  hardly  to  resort  to 
a  practice  which  can  be  equally  pernicious 
in  Its  total  effect. 

The  public  may  be  titillated  by  the  Ander- 
son revelations.  The  press  may  be  congratu- 
lating Itself  on  striking  another  blow  for  the 
people's  right  to  know.  But  make  no  mis- 
take. In  the  end.  this  country's  capacity  to 
conduct  foreign  relations  will  have  been  the 
casualty.  The  gravity  of  that  casualty  should 
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be  measured  against  whatever  utility  and 
public  excitement  the  publication  of  secret 
deliberations  may  provide.  And  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  leaks  should  know  that 
however  well  Intentloned  they  may  have 
been,  they  performed  a  real  disservice  to 
their  country. 

Peter  F.  Kroch, 
Dean,  Georgetown  University  School  of 
Foreign  Service. 
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SPEECH  BY  MAYOR  JOHN  V. 
LLNDSAY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mayor  Jolin  Lindsay  made  a  very  fine 
speech  about  our  national  priorities  and 
our  foreign  policy,  taking  particular  note 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  inhuman 
and  destructive  policy  with  retcard  to 
Bangladesh. 

I  think  that  his  remarks  are  worth 
reading?,  and  I  include  them  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks: 

Speech  by  M\yor  John  V.  Lindsay 

Fc  r  .iltnost  two  centuries  the  promise  of 
America  has  provided  mcral  leadership  f(!r 
the  world.  The  devotion  of  our  citizens  to 
liberty,  the  justness  of  our  Constitution,  the 
CMunutment  of  our  leaders  to  the  rights  cf 
man — these  are  things  all  people  have  under- 
stood. They  have  been  the  standards  of  our 
nation's  greatne.is  at  home  and  the  trxie 
s:.arce  of  ovir  strength  abroad. 

Nothing  has  been  more  true  of  this  coiui- 
try's  history  than  the  bond  between  what 
we  do  for  oi'.r  own  people  and  how  we  act 
toward  i-th?r  nations.  In  this  century  we 
have  fought  to  win  economic  seciu-lty  for  all 
.•\merlcan5— that  was  the  battle  of  the  New 
Deal  in  the  depression  and  the  Fair  Deal 
fifteen  years  later,  that  Is  what  we  still 
fight  for  In  our  cities'  ghettoes  .md  In  the 
depressed  prc'icets  of  rural  .America.  And  tliat 
same  Impulse  to  free  man  from  want  was 
the  moving  force  of  the  Marshall  Plan  which 
rebuilt  Enrcpe  and  a  program  of  foreign 
aid  that  haij  u:;ed  billions  of  our  wealth  for 
the  hungry  of  other  nations. 

In  this  century  Ae  have  fought  to  win  the 
rights  of  all  Americans:  of  women  whose 
rights  were  ignored,  of  blacks  whose  rights 
were  denied,  cf  poor  people  wlthoitt  hope. 
And  that  same  Impulse  to  secure  man's  free- 
dom sent  our  armies  Into  two  world  wars 
and  Inspired  thL^  14  points  of  Wilson  and 
Roosevelt's  creed  of  freedom. 

To  stand  by  the  Gppresse<i.  to  feed  the 
iiungry.  to  offer  liberty  to  all  people — tliat 
has  been  America's  heritage  and  Its  commit- 
ment around  the  a;lobe. 

But  today  some  of  that  seems  lost.  That 
heritage  seems  weaker.  That  commitment 
seems  remote.  We  are  all  concerned  that 
these  principles  have  grown  distant  from  our 
lives  and  unimportant  to  our  leaders.  And 
what  the  President  said  to  the  nation  hast 
week  deepened  that  concern. 

Nothing  In  the  State  of  the  Union  message 
conveys  the  desjjeratlon  of  5  million  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work,  of  families  who  can't  find 
decent  medical  care  or  can't  afTord  the  care 
they  And,  of  young  men  still  forced  to  fight 
and  die  in  that  Insane  wax,  of  blacks  and 
browns  and  women  shut  out  from  jobs  and 
education  and  housing. 

And,  Incredibly,  while  the  President 
quietly  noted  these  grievances,  he  proposed 
more  money  for  defense — for  guns  and  bombs 
and  planes.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  they 


would  dare  start  that  cycle  again.  But  we  are 
being  told  again  that  we  must  spend  more 
for  death  abroad  and  that  means  we  won't 
l.ave  enough  to  build  for  a  better  life  at  home. 
They  have  decided  again  to  wind  up  that  In- 
flated military  machine,  and  deny  us  the  bil- 
lions of  our  own  tax  moneys  that  we  so  des- 
perately need  In  the  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  cities. 

Prom  this  speech,  with  these  distorted  pri- 
orities, we  learn  anew  how  what  we  do  abroad 
Is  tied  to  what  we  do  at  home.  At  home  and 
abroad,  there  Is  a  cynicism  that  Is  all  too 
evident  In  our  government's  acts  as  well  as 
their  words.  At  home  and  abroad,  this  gov- 
ernment has  forfeited  moral  leadership  and 
strayed  from  basic  principles. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  wounds  of  'Vietnam 
would  have  begun  to  heal  with  the  beginning 
of  this  new  decade.  But  that  mindless  war 
drags  on  and  the  toll  Is  everywhere  around 
us.  And  It  seems  that  this  administration  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  lessons  of  that  tragedy. 
For  In  recent  months  tn  another  part  of 
South  Asia,  as  India  and  Pakistan  took  up 
arms  against  each  other,  we  saw  again  how 
our  government's  neglect  at  home  is  reflected 
In  blindness  abroad.  What  our  nation  did 
and  what  our  leaders  said  about  that  con- 
flict g^ves  stark  insight  Into  the  values  of  the 
men  In  Washington  who  now  lead  us. 

We  all  watched  that  relentless  tragedy  un- 
fold. The  growing  estrangement  of  East  from 
West  Pakistan,  separated  by  a  thousand  miles 
of  hostile  India.  The  savage  military  repres- 
sion of  East  Pakistan.  The  flight  of  more  than 
ten  million  people  across  the  border  to  India. 
The  suffering  of  those  refugees  In  disease- 
ridden  camps.  And  then  war  between  India 
I'.nd  Pakistan,  the  Indian  victory,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  nation  of  Bangia 
Desh. 

The  single  common  thread  in  this  tragedy 
Is  a  failure  of  American  leadership.  From 
start  to  finish,  our  policy  was  dreadfully,  In- 
credibly mistaken.  An  administration  priding 
themselves  on  mastery  of  strategy  has  left  us 
In  a  strategic  mess  In  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent which  could  take  years  to  repair. 

The  policy  we  needed  was  not  so  compli- 
cated. It  should  have  been  very  simple  to 
piu^ue. 

We  had  to  maintain  honest  relations  with 
both  India  and  Pakistan,  caring  for  neither 
more  than  we  cared  for  the  good  of  the  en- 
tire  subcontinent. 

And.  of  course,  we  had  to  do  everything 
we  could  to  keep  them  from  fighting  o^e 
another. 

Yet  In  the  turbulent  events  of  1971— 
when  our  actions  counted  most  and  our 
stake  there  was  most  endangered — ^the 
Nixon  Administration  Ignored  the  most  ba.sic 
principles,  hoiiesty  about  our  ptirposes.  con- 
cern for  democracy's  strength,  relief  for  bn- 
n-'an  suffering,  and  support  for  peace  around 
the  world. 

When  our  Ambassador  In  East  Pakistan 
reported  what  he  called  "selective  genocide." 
we  kept  sending  arms  to  Pakistan's  brutal 
fiictatorshlp. 

In  the  name  of  territorial  Integrity,  our 
firms  aided — and  our  silence  condoned — a 
reign  of  terror  In  Bangia  Desh  which  made  I's 
=.ece.sPlon  inevitable. 

Tn  the  name  of  peace,  our  heedless  support 
for  Pakistan  drove  India  to  war  as  the  only 
relief  from  the  crushing  burden  of  10 
million  refugees. 

In  the  name  of  balance,  our  one-sided 
policy  drove  an  alienated  India  Into  the  arms 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  wonder  If  the  strategists  In  the  White 
House  have  stopped  to  look  at  the  results  of 
their  handiwork. 

We  have  made  ourselves  the  enemies  of 
the  550  million  people  of  India  and  the  70 
million  of  Bangia  Desh. 

Even  our  position  In  West  Pakistan  has 
deteriorated  as  the  people  have  overthrown 
the  military  dictatorship  we  supported. 
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And  the  Soviet  Union,  yet  to  exact  Its 
price  for  support  of  India,  may  well  stand 
oil  the  threshold  of  Russia's  centuries-old 
dream  a  naval  base  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  that  respect  at  least,  this  Administra- 
tion's policy  deserves  a  place  In  history.  In 
nine  short  months,  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Kis- 
singer managed  what  all  the  Tsars  since  Peter 
the  Great  could  not. 

The  presence  of  those  Russian  ships  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  Is  going  to  be  felt.  I'm  afraid, 
by  every  taxpayer  In  America.  The  same  Ad- 
iniiiistratlon  that  provoked  the  Soviets  by 
sending  thte  carrier  Enterprise  parading  li.to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  Is  now  rushing  to  the 
Congress  with  defense  spending  plans  to  deal 
with   this  so-called  new  threat. 

Now  burdetied  with  another  ocean  to  guard, 
the  President  proposed  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  build  new  nuclear  carriers 
;uid  submarines  whose  final  cost  is  anybody's 
|-\iess. 

A  government  willing  to  face  its  mistakes 
would  not  have  to  pay  all  these  co.sts.  A  gov- 
ernment honest  with  Itself  and  others  could 
begin  to  repair  our  relations  with  India  and 
could  refuse  to  begin  the  senseless  .spiral  of 
a  naval  race  with  the  Russians. 

But  the  crisis  of  Bangladesh  also  showed 
U.S  all  too  clearly  that  we  do  not  have  that 
liind  of  government  in  Washington  today. 

From  the  record  cf  public  statements,  from 
Congressional  exposures,  from  those  mysteri- 
( us  White  House  background  briefings  of 
newsiueit.  from  secret  documents  recently 
published  by  columnist  Jack  Anderson,  we 
know  this  Administration  was  not  honest 
about  its  actions.  It  did  not  admit  It.s  blun- 
ders to  itself  or  to  others.  It  simply  per.slsted 
in  them,  hiding  behind  a  s'lroud  rif  cfflclal 
secrecy  and  press  flackery. 

On  April  12,  on  April  15  and  again  oii 
April  29,  State  Department  snokesmen  as- 
sured us:  "There  is  no  military  equipment 
In  the  pipeline  aiid  none  has  been  delivered." 

Yet  while  our  government  persisted  la 
these  denials,  American  military  material 
wns  Oil  the  hl<t:h  ser,s  bound  for  tlie  war  in 
East  Pakistan.  And  Senator  Church  showed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  bilts-of -lading 
for  $35  million  in  military  equipment  still 
being  sent  to  Pakistan! 

Then  we  heard  from  the  Administration 
the  Inevitable  "explanations."  Tlie  Admin- 
istration "explained."  for  example,  that  am- 
muitition  Is  not  a  "lethal  Item."  That  would 
be  hard  to  "explain"  to  a  Bengali  mother 
whose  child  has  been  killed  bv  an  American 
bullet. 

The  same  Administration  earnestly  told 
White  Hous3  reporters  during  the  witr  that 
our  policy  was  "even-handed"  and  not  "antl- 
Indlan"  .  .  .  and  then  held  their  secret 
meetings  to  figure  out  ways  to  "tilt"  toward 
Pakistan.  The  published  minutes  of  those 
secret  meetings  show  the  same  old  contempt 
for  pttblic  opinion,  the  same  old  bureaucratic 
back-bltlng,  the  same  frightening  indlff'^r- 
ence  to  human  .■suffering  that  we  saw  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  and  have  heard  throughout 
the  years  of  war  In  IndoChlna. 

"We  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 
the  Generals  told  us  In  1967.  Then  the  Pen- 
tacon  sent  another  200.000  troops  to  th.e 
1  it^^les  of  Southeast  Asia. 

"We  are  winding  down  the  war,"  this  new 
Administration  said.  Then  they  invaded 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  renewed  the  bomb- 
ing In  the  North. 

So  none  of  this  is  really  new.  What  bur- 
dens our  conscience  In  IndoChlna  Is  the  same 
ultimate  outrage  of  our  policy  In  Bangia 
r)esh. 

.Some  now  say  that  three  million  people 
died  In  the  holocaust  of  East  Pakistan — 
three  million. 

Ten  million  refugees — more  than  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  York  City  or  many  of  our 
states — ten  million  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes  Into  Illness  and  starvation  as 
refugees. 
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I  believe  that  what  happened  there  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  human  catastrophe 
since  the  murder  of  six  million  Jews  in  World 
War  II. 

And  the  United  .States,  once  the  symbol 
of  compasi-If-n  and  Justice  In  the  world,  once 
holding,  as  Jefferson  wrote,  "a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind,"  stood  by  In 
silence. 

We  found  reasons  of  state  for  Ignoring  the 
supreme  unreason  of  mass  killing  and 
su.Tering. 

■Wliat  Imaginable  goal  of  fxillcy  could 
ju.itlfy  this? 

I   think   we  have   to  ask  over  and  over— 
what  sort  of  men  do  we  now  have  in  Wash- 
ington who  think  and  act  this  way? 
"President  Nixon  talks  about  a  "generation 
of  peace." 

It's  time  we  talked  about  the  positive 
measures  we  mu.~l  take  to  build  thai  gen- 
eration. It's  time  we  talked  of  an  arms-free 
zone  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  not  another 
liasane  arms  race. 

It's  time  the  President  announced  an  in- 
ternational relief  program  of  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  plight  of  10  million 
refugees.  And  It's  long  since  time  we  pro- 
posed the  establlslunent  of  Indigenous  re- 
gional organizations  for  cooperation  and 
settlement  of  disputes  which  might  allow 
the  world  to  avoid  these  tragedies  In  the 
future. 

There  will  be  no  "generation  of  peace  " 
until  there  Is  a  new  generation  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

And  why  don't  we  have  the  vision  and  the 
will  which  can  renew  our  world  leadership? 
I'm  afraid  we  are  guilty  of  what  the  poet 
Archibald  MacLelsh  called  "the  divorce  be- 
tween knov.lng  and  feeling," 

We  have  forgotten  so  completely  how  to 
feel  that  the  m.ost  callous.  Insensitive  words 
roll  out.  At  that  secret  Washington  meeting 
some  tasteful  bureaucrat  mentioned  Bangia 
Desh  was  a  "basket  case."  And  Henry  Kis- 
singer answered:  "It  doesn't  have  to  be  Oi;r 
basket  case." 

And  that's  not  only  foreign  policy.  As  I 
said  when  I  began,  what  we  do  abroad  re- 
flects what  we  do  to  OMr  own  people  here 
at  home. 

The  awful  truth  Is  that  there  Is  a  Bangia 
Desh  of  the  spirit  In  too  many  corners  of 
.'Vnierlca  ...  in  the  migrant  labor  camps  .  . 
on  depressed  farms  ...  In  the  unemploy- 
ment lines  everywhere  ...  In  the  slums  of  cur 
troubled  cities. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  refugees  in  their 
own  land  from  a  government  that  doesn't 
care. 

Can  we  believe  the  White  House  meetings 
on  domestic  policy  are  so  different  from  the 
sessions  on  Bangia  Desh? 

Can't  you  hear  the  refrain  In  so  many  of 
Nixon's  actions? 

— When  he  vetoed  day  care  that  would 
have  helped  millions  of  children  and  their 
working  mothers.  Can't  you  hear  them  say- 
ing "they  don't  have  to  be  our  basket  cases"? 

— When  the  Nixon  Administration  tried  to 
cut  school  lunches  for  two  million  children. 

Or  when  the  President  vetoed  a  legal  serv- 
ices program  for  poor  people  who  a.-e  trying 
to  get  ju.^tice  in  our  courts  rather  than  the 
streets. 

When  he  gave  big  corporations  an  enor- 
mous tax  cut  while  m«->Et  Americans  are  fight- 
ing to  stay  ev"n  with  iiigh  Inflation  and 
stay  out  of  6^:  inemployment.  Cnn't  you 
hear  them  saying  "they  don't  h.ive  to  be  our 
basket  cases"? 

I  think  we  can  have  again  in  America  a 
government  that  carer,  for  our  p>eop!e  In 
need  here  and  for  suffering  nbroad 

I've  made  my  share  of  mi.->takes  In  gfiv- 
ernlng  New  York  City  these  past  .^ix  years. 
But  I've  learned  one  thing.  I  know  from 
hard  experience  that  v.e  can't  rebuild  Amer- 
ica with  old  answers,  the  old  political   ma- 
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iilpiilatlon  lit  home  and  the  old  dehuman- 
i -ed  diplomacy  abroad. 

Franklin  Rcxssevelt  was  right  when  he  said: 
Better  the  occasional  faults  of  a  govern- 
ment living  In  the  .spirit  of  charity  than  the 
consistent  omissions  of  a  government  frozen 
in  the  Ico  of  its  own  indifference." 

I  think  Americans  want  something  better 
from  their  rovemment  They  want  it  to  stop 
destroying  the  fplrits  of  children  and  the 
dignity  of  adults   by  callous  neglect. 

They  don't  want  It  to  declare  war  on  other 
countries  every  time  there  Is  evil  in  the 
world.  But  they  do  oxpoct  it  to  declare 
America  on  the  side  of  life  and  Justice. 

Those  .^re  not  unreasonable  demands.  We 
can  have  that  sort,  of  leadership  and  we  caii 
have  the  m-oral  purposp.  the  vision,  the  truth 
that  ought  to  be  what  government  Is  about 
in  this  country. 

I  believe  we  can  do  that  now^  And  that's 
why  I  run  for  the  FYesldcncv 


AIRCR.AFT  MANUFACTURER 
CRITICAL  OF  FAA 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  2    1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  la.'^t 
few  davs.  I  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  try  to  get  relief  for  the  people  suffer- 
in.?  from  jet  noise.  The  amendment  would 
have  taken  away  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  the  control  over 
s;  ttinp  .let  noise  limits  and  given  it  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Apency. 
The  reason  for  the  amendment  was  the 
fact  that  the  FAA  has,  for  3' j  years,  done 
nothing  to  asc  this  jxiwer  to  help  thf 
people  suffering  from  this  terrible 
problem . 

Tlie  main  nrsument  u.^^cd  against  mv 
amendment  was  the  fact  that  the  FAA 
was  goinp  ."^low  because  it  was  trying  to 
protect  the  .safety  of  the  flying  public. 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  Wednes- 
day-. March  1.  appeared  an  article  in 
which  the  McDonnell  Douslas  Corp. 
criticized  the  FA.'\  for  delaying  the  In- 
stallation of  anticrash  svstems  on  air- 
craft. I  wonder  how  the  F.AA  justifies  this 
delay,  as  it  certainly  could  not  be  because 
it  is  tryine  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
flying  public.  I  am  setting  forth  the  arti- 
cle herewith- 

McDoNNFLL  CRmrrrES  FAA  Delay  on  Backup 

roR      ANrirRASH      System  —  Proht'cer,      in 

Unusual  Move.  Describes  Agency's  Course 

AS  Wrong  for  UNrrED  Pta-tts.  a  Gamble 
rBy  David  P.  Oarlno) 

St  LotJis. — In  a  highly  unusual  move, 
McDonnell  Dotigla?  Corp.  has  decided  to  take 
on  the  Federal  -Aviation  .Administration. 

In  the  past,  the  giant  aercspace  concern 
has  been  mo-t  reluctant  to  publicly  criti- 
cize a  government  agency,  or  for  that  matter, 
even  to  comment  on  the  affairs  of  It.a 
competitors. 

Apparently,  though,  recent  actions  bv  the 
FAA  on  the  proposed  backup  collision  avoid- 
ance system  has  up,^et  the  company,  and 
James  S.  McDonnell,  chairirian  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive, has  given  the  no-ahead  to  voice 
opposition  to  the  FAA. 

"McDonnell  Douelas  doesn't  make  fusses 
about  many  things."  a  company  executive 
explains  In  an  obvious  understatement, 

"Mr.  Mac"  reportedly  has  taken  a  deep 
personal  Interest  In  the  collision  avoidance 
system,  which  the  company  has  been  work- 
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on  for  over  a  decade,  and  began  market- 

!:i  the  latter  part  of  1970. 

Last  August  the  FAA  Indicated  that  by  the 

1  of  1971  It  would  have  enough  Informa- 

n  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  use- 

ness  of  a  backup  collision  avoidance  sys- 

n.   as   an   addition   to   Its   own   air   traffic 

;Urol  system.  McDonnell  Douglas  was  then 

nned  by  an  apparent  two-year  delay.  Last 

uary.  FAA  Administrator  John  H.  Shaf- 

sald   In   a  speech   that   "by   the   end   of 

73,  FAA  should  have  enough  experience" 

make  a  decision  on  the  collision  avoidance 

tern. 

Hearings  are  being  conducted  by  the  Avla- 
—  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
ittee   on    a   bill.    Introduced    by   Sen. 
E.  Moss  (D.  Utah)   to  make  installa- 
of  a  collision  avoidance  system  manda- 
^    on  commercial  aircraft  by  Jan.  1,  1975 
At    the    hearing    yesterday,    Kenneth    M. 
nlth,  deputy  FAA  administrator,  said  only 
a^-llnes  could  afford  the  McDonnell  svstem, 
this  would  protect  only  3.7"-  of  the  civil 
This  would  only  protect  one  airliner 
colliding  with  another,  not  from  smaller 
plhnes,  he  added. 

While    the    agency    Is    convinced    that    a 
v:nd-ba.^e  contr-^l  svstem  "is  ar.d  -.viu  be 
the  foreseeable  future  the  primary  col- 
or.-av?ldance     -ys'rm     f r  r     av;a*io:-,,"     It 
o  believes  an  airborne  system  has  "poten- 
.!  value"  In  expai'.dlng  co'.U.sl'  n-av-jici-i.ce 
a  pabUlty  and  as  a  backup  In  case  of  grotind- 
■  item  failures,  he  said. 
In  addition  to  installing  an  advanced  air 
"-  control  system  around  the  nation,  cur- 
.   In  progress,  a  new  ground-based,  com- 
ter-dlrected  antlcrash  system  that  eventu- 
y  would  warn  both  controllers  and  flight 
!W3  is  "promising."  Mr.  Smith  said. 
[n  an  interview,  D.C.  Arnold,  president  of 
:Donnell    Douglas    Electronics    Co.,     the 
si^sidlary  that  developed  the  collision  avoid- 
system.  criticized  the  PAA's  delay  In 
.ching  a  decislou.  "We  obviously  think  It's 
mistake,"    he    said.    "The    delay    merely 
:  engthens  the  side  of  those  who  dont  want 
backup  system.  We  will  try  our  darndest 
show  this  action  is  the  wrong  course  for 
;  country." 

n  an  Interview.  D.  C.  Arnold,  president  of 
ir-misses  (of  aircraft)  is  too  high  to  gam- 
."  He  said  an  FAA  study  showed  1.168 
ir-mlsses  last  year.  "Controllers  are  taxed 
the  limit  because  of  traffic  density,  and  it 
get  worse."  the  executive  continued  He 
said  the  PAA's  automated  air  traffic  con- 
system  won't  be  completed  until  the 
19iOs.  Even  after  then,  he  maintained,  "An 
Independent  backup  system  will  be  neces- 
7.  If  the  automated  system  ever  went 
it,  there  v.-ni:id  he  u'ter  -haos"  'vUhr.r.t  a 
ba  rkup. 

'  rhe  PAA   is  avoiding  two  key  questions, 
.  -Vmold  charged,  "Should  there  be  a  back- 
collision  avoidance  system?  And  If  there 
ht)uld   be.   what  technology  should   be  se- 
as a  national  standard?" 
"he    McDonnell    svstem    Is    calJed    EROS. 
wqich  stands  for  Eliminate  Range  Zero  Sys- 
.  "range  zero"  indicating  a  crash.  Under 
system,  each  equipped  aircraft  broadcasts 
ignal  for  a  brief  instant  once  every  three 
bnds,  automatically  reporting  its  precise 
ge,  altitude  and  range  rate  to  all  other 
eqif  Ipped  aircraft  in  the  area. 

a  collision  Is  imminent,  a  warning  in  the 

for^n  of  a  beeping  sound  and  flashing  red  ar- 

Instructs  the  pilot  to  climb,  dive  or  level 

In  the  case  of  a  typical  potential  colll- 

the  pilot  of  one  aircraft  receives  a  climb 

^  the  other  a  dive  arrow. 

McDonnell    Douglas   says    its   system   can 

handle  2.000  planes  In  a  radius  of  90  miles 

three-second  period. 

cost  of  the  unit  for  commercial  air- 
craft is  about  $50,000,  and  the  company  la 
marketing  a  Micro-CAS  unit  for  about 
I  00  for  general  aircraft. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHARMING  SAVANNAH— "THE  CITY 
I  BY  THE  SEA" 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  often  known  a.?  "The  City  by  the 
Sea."  has  unique  charm— and  it  seems 
to  be  growing  on  people,  especially 
writers. 

Millions  of  people  enjoyed  a  nine-page 
feature  on  Savannah  In  the  last  May  9 
i.ssue  of  Life.  Other  storie.'^  about  the  city 
appeared  betv.een  April  and  June  1971, 
in  Harper's  Ba?:iar,  Nation''^  Business, 
and  Investor's  Reader.  But  this  was  just 
a  grouping  of  interest  in  a  short  period. 
There  was  much  more  that  had  alreadj' 
been  published  or  was  to  be  published. 

Historic  Savannah  Foundation,  with 
Reid  Williamson  executive  director,  and 
Beth  Lattimore,  his  staff  assi.stant.  keep  a 
running  record  of  the  appearance  of  Sa- 
vannah in  various  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

According  to  a  former  advertising  slo- 
gan. "Such  popularity  miL"?t  be  deserved." 
The  city  of  Savannah  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  all  of  us  who  live  in  the  First  District 
of  Georgia. 

An  account  of  the  recognition  the  city 
is  receiving  wa?  carried  in  the  Savannah 
Evening  Pi-e.ss  of  February  12.  1972.  as 
follows; 

Historic  Savannah   Loves  Free  Pttblicity — 

National  Magazines  Have  Srei  ck  a  Gold 

Mine  With  Stories  on  Ctty'.s  Restoration 
'Bv  Kathy  Haerberle) 

The  be^t  thincs  1?!  Life  are  free. 

That's  particularly  so  If  you're  l'-",klng  at 
la^t  May  7  issue  of  the  slick  magazine  and 
you're  a  Savannah  booster. 

In  the  Issue,  the  city  was  featured  on  nine 
pages  with  .i  story  embroldp-'ed  with  m.'ignlfi- 
cent  color  photogra.nhs  It  was  a  promotion 
triumph. 

But  the  Life  story  was  but  one  of  many 
that  have  been  appearing  In  national  publi- 
cations with  erntlfying  frequency. 

Historic  Savantiah  Foundation  usually 
ends  up  squiring  around  the  steady  proces- 
sions of  writers  photoEtraphers.  gourmets  and 
other  Interested  parties. 

And  Historic  .Savannah's  executive  director 
Reicl  Williamson  and  his  staff  assistant  Beth 
Lattimore,  ke'^p  a  running  record  of  Savan- 
nah's anpear.mce  In  various  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

A   SAMPt-INC 

Recently,  with  the  help  of  an  advertising' 
agency,  W!niams.-?n  also  got  a  sampling  of 
ho.v  much  readership  Savannah  had  gained 
and  what  it  was  worth  !n  the  space  If  It  had 
'^een  paid  for. 

The  tally  ,=hows  that  the  city  was  featured 
be'-veen  April  and  June  of  last  >ear  In  Harp- 
er's Bazaar.  Life,  Nation's  Business  and  In- 
vest^or's  Reader, 

Those  articles  alone  reached  over  23  mil- 
lion readers.  And.  if  tliry  had  been  paid  for  at 
the  going  prices,  they  would  have  cost  a 
whopping  $410,700, 

The  Historic  Savannah  promotion  list,  be- 
ifir'.nln^  In  1960,  is  a  telling  barometer  of  how 
'Savannah  has  "grown  up"  nationwide. 

The  list  begins  with  a  feature  In  "Action 
and  Progress"  the  Savannah  Area  Chamber  of 
Comrr.erce  publication  (what  else  would  it 
feature?)  and  runs  through  some  speclaUv 
publications,  such  as  "Antique  Monthly"  and 
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"Asphalt  Quarterly"  in  those  early  year.s  of 
the  historic  restoration  movement  here. 

STEADY    B\SIS 

But,  by  the  1970s,  Savannah  was  appearing 
on  a  steadier  basis  In  such  prime  publica- 
tions as  Times,  House  and  Garden.  Esquire, 
Woman's  Day  and  Newsweek. 

Williamson  describes  the  build-up  of  Sa- 
vannah publicity  as  a  kind  of  "spawning 
action."  For  instance,  he  said,  the  Life  article 
prompted  a  feature  on  Savannah  by  Tom 
Wicker  in  the  New  York  Times  last  Decem- 
ber. Wicker  Is  syndicated,  so  that  article  ap- 
peared all  over  the  United  States  in  major 
newspapers. 

He  called  the  recent  attention  given  the 
'  ity  and  its  history  and  renewal  "Incredible." 

WUMamson  said  the  "crush"  of  publicity 
and  the  letters  generated  by  it  have  prompt- 
ed the  need  for  another  full  time  employe  at 
Historic  Savannah  Just  to  handle  the  public 
rel.^tlons. 

He  said  a  good  example  was  a  small  "blurb  " 
•>n  Colonial  crafts  In  the  supermarket- 
dlH'ributed  Woman's  Day  magazine  brought 
100  letters  from  throughout  the  U.S.,  Includ- 
ing a  request  from  a  woman  In  Highland. 
Calif.,  for  a  Colonial  doll.  (She  got  one  com- 
pliments of  the  Cunningham  Golden  Age 
Center.  I 

In  addition  to  the  calls  and  letters  gener- 
ated by  the  articles.  Historic  Savannah  is 
regularly  contacted  by  such  organizations  as 
•he  East  Alabama  Regional  Planning  and  De- 
volopment  Commission  or  the  Chicago  Land- 
mark Association  on  local  preservation  ef- 
forts and  advice  on  historic  covenants. 

If  this  weren't  enough  Historic  Savannah 
officials  frequently  speak  to  visiting  groups 
here  or  travel  to  other  cities  to  spread  the 
word  on  Savannah. 

It  s  not  aU  gravy  however,  Savannah's  had 
a  few  bad  experiences  In  publications,  which 
highlighted  pollution  problems  and  pictured 
the  city  as  a  deep  South  hick  town.  But.  Wil- 
liamson said,  far  and  away,  the  favorable 
publicity— some  of  it  downright  promotion 
pieces— far  outwelght  the  bad. 

Wiien  writers  come  to  town,  most  of  them 
have  set  aside  a  day  or  a  day-and-a-half  to 
work  Williamson  said. 

But.  they  are  really  startled  with  the  .<.:ze 
•f  :lieLr  job."  he  said. 

They  expect  to  find  a  tourist  attraction 
like  Old  Salem  and  find  an  entire  city.  Thev 
expect  to  find  a  section  or  a  street  and  aren't 
prepared  for  the  preservation  of  1.100  build- 
ings, 20  squares  and  tv,-o-and-a-half  miles  of 
historic  city"  Williamson  said. 

"I  swear."  he  said,  "most  of  them  call  the 
head  office"  and  rearrange  time  scheduling. 

wniiamson  said  Life  was  a  good  example. 
They  came  to  town  with  the  Idea  of  compar- 
ing an  old  city  with  a  new  city  such  as  Res- 
ton,  Va.  for  the  year-end  I.ssue  and  cancelled 
that  Idea  after  being  In  a  town  a  short  time. 

Instead,  the  Life  photographer  stayed 
three  weeks  and  the  writer  came  "lord,  I 
don't  know  how  many  times,"  Williamson 
said. 


THE  TORMENT  OF  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NE'W   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  on  North- 
ern Ireland  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  tragic  situation  in  the  six 
counties  of  Ireland  which  form  Ulster  is 
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one  which  concerns  freedom  loving  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  world,  and 
wMch  should  concern  the  Members  of  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
entire  island  of  Ireland  has  traditionally 
been  a  single  entity.  The  artificial  cre.i- 
tion  of  Northern  Ireland  was  effected  in 
1921  by  the  British  Government  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  and  unification  ."^hould 
be  the  ultimate  goal  il  that  is  what  the 
peoiMe  of  Ireland  wpnt. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  unification, 
there  is  the  shocking  denial  of  civil  rights 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Whether  the  six 
counties  remain  separate  or  are  reunited 
with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  all  citizens  there 
must  be  afforded  equal  rights  in  deter- 
mining the  operations  and  policies  of  the 
authority  which  governs  them.  That  is 
the  immediate  issue,  and  it  i=  one  on 
which  we  should  all  be  able  to  agree 
without  regard  to  our  feelings  about 
unification. 

The  text  of  my  statement  before  the 
.subcommittee  follows: 

Bella  S.  Abzug  Testimony  of  Northern  Ire- 

LA.-^D  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Eitrope, 

March  1,  1972 

The  situation  In  Northern  Ireland  is  no 
more  a  "local  situation"  for  freedom  loving 
people  than  Is  the  oppression  of  blacks  In 
South  Africa  and  Mississippi  or  the  genocide 
in  Bangia  Desh, 

Rather,  the  situation  In  the  Six  Counties 
of  Ulster  is  one  which  must  be  of  grave  con- 
cern to  all  who  care  about  democracy  and  the 
right  to  self-determination  and  participation 
to  all  who  care  about  the  right  to  human 
dignity  and  the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  In 
sjcurity  and  peace. 

The  basic  Issue  here  Is  self-determination. 
To  us  as  Americans.  It  is  ai?  old  as  our  nation, 
for  it  was  the  Issue  which  led  us  to  seek  our 
own  independence  nearly  twc  centuries  ago. 
In  addition  to  demanding  It  for  ourselves,  we 
are  demanding  It  for  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
and  we  must  demand  It  no  less  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  Self-determination  Is  a  right 
for  which  people  will  fight  if  they  do  not 
receive  It  In  peace.  I  am  amazed  that  the 
British,  who  have  been  taught  this  lesson  in 
such  former  colonies  as  America,  Israel,  and 
the  Renublic  of  Ireland,  have  not  yet  learned 
it. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  a  lengthy  his- 
torical analysis  of  the  root  causes  for  the 
tragic  situation  that  now  prevails  In  Ulster. 
That  Job  has  been  well  done  by  other  wit- 
nesses. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening right  now  in  the  Six  Counties  and 
why  it  is  of  concern  to  me  and  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  have  in  my  district  people  whcise 
relatives  are  languishing  In  Long  Kesh  and 
the  other  Internment  camps.  These  camps  are 
ill  reality  concentration  camps  which  contain 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  innocent  people, 
swept  up  In  dragnets,  snatched  from  their 
homes  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Fathers  have  been  taken  from  their  fam- 
ilies, leaving  them  without  Income. 

Sons  have  been  snatched  off  the  streets 
leaving  their  parents  to  worry  whether  they 
have  been  killed  by  a  British  "bullet  or  felled 
by  an  exploding  bomb. 

Heart  patients  have  been  brutally  removed 
from  their  sickbeds  at  4:00  in  the  morning. 

And  all  this  without  trial,  ■without  war- 
rant, without  evidence,  without  due  process. 
In  the  most  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  manner 
seen  in  a  western  country  since  the  dark  days 
of  Fascism  and  Nazism. 

Our  own  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  of  two 
centuries  a«o  seem  like  the  Bill  of  Rights  by 
Comparison  to  the  Special  Powers  Act.  The 
Kovernment  In  Stormont  is  one  of  the  most 
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unrepresentative,  undemocratic  bodies  evr-r 
to  go  under  the  guise  of  a  demoor.itlc  go\  ern- 
ment.  The  aristocratic  ma'^ters  of  Stormont 
conduct  the  affairs  of  state  as  in  a  feudal 
barony,  and  their  British  ma.-ters  prop  up 
this  wretched  authoritarian  regime  with 
armed  might. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion  in  America, 
the  issue  in  the  Six  Counties  is  not  basically 
a  religious  one.  The  Issue  in  the  Six  Countlf>'= 
is  a  fundamental  issue  of  civil  rights  and 
human  rights,  in  which  a  huge  minority  Is 
wholly  denied  a  meaningful  vote,  a  voice  In 
government,  a  say  In  determining  the  oper.i- 
tion  and  the  destiny  of  the  country  tliat  is 
theirs.  More  than  that,  the  Catholic  minority 
is  denied  the  right  to  work  by  the  owning 
class  in  Ulster.  Catholics  are  the  la^t  lo  be 
hired  aiid  the  first  to  be  fired.  Whole  cate- 
gories of  employment  are  barred  to  thcni. 
and  as  for  government  Jobs,  there  are  few 
indeed. 

If  anything  Is  more  striking  in  proving 
that  this  Is  a  human  righto  and  not  a  re- 
lig.ous  que.>tion,  it  is  thul  the  m.ijor  leader; 
of  the  opposition  to  Stormont — John  Hume 
and  Austin  Currle — are  themselves  Protes- 
tants, men  of  gcxid  will  who  have  fotnid 
themselves  thrust  into  leadership  of  a  move- 
ment because  they  could  not  sit  bv  and 
v.-atch  tl-ie  oppression  continue. 

Tlio  British  troops  iw  Ulster  conduct 
themselves  as  an  occupying  force.  The  Citi- 
zens of  the  Ca'.hclic  minority  find  demo- 
cratic paths  to  change  denied  them,  and  are 
forced  into  violence  by  :he  opprfssivc  British 
presence  which  props  up  tlie  fictitiously 
democratic  Stormont  regime.  Hundreds  of 
elected  Labor.  S.DLP.,  Independent,  and 
Nationalist,  and  Liberal  elected  officials  in 
the  Six  Counties  have  wlthdrnwn  their  par- 
ticipation in  government  as  long  as  the 
British  troops  stay,  as  long  as  the  Special 
Power.^:  Act  and  internment  continues,  a-- 
long  as  Cathol!c.s  arc  rxcludert  from  covorv,- 
ment  In  the  North, 

We  cannot  have  more  Blr)ody  Su:;days  We 
cannot  stand  by  as,  iii  the  'j-ords  of  Sena '.or 
Kennedy,  Britain's  Vietnam  gives  birth  to 
Britain's  My  Lat,  We  must  In  conscience 
speak  out. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Carcy- 
Ribicofr  resolution— H,  Res.  653.  Tills  resolu- 
tion calls  for  the  tcrml;ia!lc-ii  of  the  policy 
of  Internment  without  trial,  the  restoration 
of  full  civil  rights  in  Northern  Ireland,  the 
dissolution  of  the  totalitarian  government  'f 
Stormont.  and.  ultlntately.  The  taking  of 
steps   toward   the   unification  of  Ireland. 

T  am  rlso  n  spo!isor  of  Mr.  Bingham's  reso- 
lution, H.  Con.  Res.  424,  which  calls  upo:i 
our  own  government  to  exert  Its  Influence  to- 
ward developing  a  solution  to  the  torment 
of  Northern  Ireland,  both  directly  and 
through  the  United  Nations,  The  U.N  should 
institute  a  full  and  Impartial  lnvestlgatlo:i 
r-f  the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  with  nn 
eye  toward  making  recommenda'lons  for  a 
peaceful  solution:  It  should  also  consider 
sending  a  peace-keeping  force  to  oversee 
conditions  there. 

I  v.ould  add  that  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  crisis  In  the  North  will  be  found  when 
British  troops  are  withdrawn  and  when  the 
government  at  Stormont  is  replaced  by  a 
democratic  government  that  allows  all  the 
people  of  the  Six  Counties  to  prirtlcipote. 

The  ultimate  solution  must  be  a  free  gov- 
ernment In  the  North  that  can  find  a  peace- 
ful path  to  a  united  Ireland.  For  Ireland  Is 
indeed  one  country.  Anyone  who  has  been 
there  knows  it.  Even  ml'ltants  like  the  Rev. 
Ian  Palsly  have  said  that  unity  Is  desirable 
and  possible.  If  anyone  doubts  that  a  peace- 
ful solution  can  be  found  let  him  read  a 
column  by  Pete  Hainill  in  the  New  "i'ork  Post 
of  February  12,  1972,  In  which  he  details  a 
compromise  that  could  have  brought  peace 
to  the  North,  that  was  agreed  to  by  both 
wings  of  the  IRA  and  by  Ian  Paisley,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  British, 
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The  British  must  be  brought  to  their 
senses,  and  we,  as  Americans,  as  rre.i  and 
v.omen  of  conscience  who  love  freedom,  must 
help  them  find  their  senses. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Feb    12,  1972] 

The  Dove  That  Died 

(By  Pete  Hamlll) 

DttBLiN — On  the  Thursday  before  Bloody 
Sunday,  the  British  government  was  pre- 
sented a  secret  five-poln'  plan  that  could 
have  brought  an  Immediate  IRA  ceasefire  in 
Northern  Ireland,  to  be  followed  by  a  peace 
conference  The  British  rejected  the  plan  and 
by  the  following  Monday  morning  all  liope 
for  a  swift  peace  seemed  to  have  been  lost  In 
The  slauch'er  :■;  'li"  Br>cc;dp 

The  plan  was  presented  tc'  "very  high  offi- 
cials" In  the  British  Home  Office  by  Dr  John 
O'Connell,  a  Labor  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  In  Dublin  O'Connell  had  been 
working  for  weeks  to  try  to  find  a  way  out 
of  the  political  and  diplomatic  Impasse  th.'.t 
had  been  In  effect  since  Internment  without 
trial  started  last  Aug,  9  and  U.r  a  few  days 
he  seemed  to  have  succeeded 

"O'Connell  wanted  to  see  the  killing 
stopped  and  the  talking  begin  "  said  a  man 
who  was  verv  close  to  the  negotiations, 
"Since  he  was  not  part  of  the  ruling  Dublin 
government,  he  had  certain  advantages  over 
many  people." 

O'Connell  first  approached  leaders  of  the 
Provisional  TR.^  In  Dv.blln  .After  a  series  of 
dlscu.s.clnn,':,  the  ProvL<;lonals  agreed  to  halt 
the  campaign  of  bombing  and  shooting  In 
the  North  If  certain  conces,=ions  •were  made. 
This  In  Itself  was  encouraging,  ber-ause  the 
Provisionals  had  been  stereotyped  as  hard- 
nosed  gunmen  who  would  fight  to  the  bitter 
end. 

Basically,  the  Provisionals  acreed  to  an  Im- 
mediate sb-day  ceasefire.  If  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  stop  Internment.  During  that 
period,  while  groundwork  was  laid  for  a  peace 
conference,  tiie  Brltl-^h  Army  would  be  con- 
fined to  barracks,  and  army  hara-ssment  of 
Catholics  In  the  North  would  come  to  an  end. 
The  Official  IRA  went  aRnc  with  the  plan 
as  long  as  It  guaranteed  that  the  British 
-Army  would  be  confined  to  barracks. 

"The  key  there  was  an  agreement  that  In- 
ternment would  end."  the  source  said.  "That 
then  freed  the  politicians  In  the  SDLP  to  Join 
the  negotiations," 

The  Social  Democratic  and  Labor  Party 
(SDLPi  Is  the  major  opposition  party  In  the 
North,  and  has  withdrawn  from  the  Stor- 
mont Parliament  until  Internment  is  ended 
If  the  IRA  could  agree,  pven  to  a  phased-'  \:t 
end  of  Internment.  SDLP  leaders  would  then 
be  free  to  negotiate  O'Connell  made  clear, 
however,  that  the  IRA  would  have  to  have 
a  seat  at  the  conference  table 

With  agreement  from  the  IR.A  and  SDLP, 
O'Connell  then  traveled  North  to  see  the  Rev. 
Ian  Palslev  'l-.r-  ProtPstant  m111ta::t  who-e 
constituency  Includes  the  most  hard-lined 
Protestants  In  the  North. 

In  a  scries  of  extraordinary  discussions, 
O'Connell  managed  to  convince  Paisley  that 
a  tieace  conference  was  necessary  to  end  the 
killings  but  that  Paisley  and  tlie  IRA  must 
be  present  at  the  table.  O'Connell  reminded 
Paisley  that  Michael  Collins,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  IRA  leader?  had  attended  the  peace 
conference  c-f  1920.  and  Paisley  agreed  that 
tills  was  a  legitimate  precedent. 

Paisley  went  along  with  O'Connell's  plan. 

And  so.  armed  with  agreements  from  the 
major  opposition  party,  both  wings  of  the 
IRA  and  the  most  powerful  Protestant  mili- 
tant O'Connell  traveled  to  Lcndon  on  Jan. 
27  for  meeting',  at  the  Home  Office  Tliere 
were  five  basic  points  In  his  proposals. 

I  Amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners.  (More 
tl.an  half  the  750  people  In  the  camps  are 
being  held  for  their  political  beliefs  nrd  are 
not  members  of  the  IRA.) 
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The  end  of  IiUjernment 
The  Immediate  wUhdra-A-al  of  the  Br 
h  Army  to  barracks. 

4.  The     C'Tmplete     restructuring     of     t}-p 
orniont  goverument  along  democratic  lines. 

5.  A  declaration  of  Intent  bv  the  BrlM's; 
the  future  of  Ireland. 

If  the  BrltlBh  agreed  to  a  conference,  the 
rovlsionals  would  have  put  a  ceasofire  into 
fleet  Immediately,  as  a  sign  of  gojd  faith. 
[f  at  the  end  of  the  30  days,  ir.terunieat  was 
ilso  ended,  talks  would  begin  the  following 
veek. 

Despite  a  public  statement  about  not  sit- 
ing down  with  gunmen,  the  British  were 
prepared  to  admit  the  IRA  to  the  conference 
able.  Initially,  they  had  no  trouble  accept- 
ag  the  first  four  points  but  were  shakv 
ibout  the  fifth  because  that  dealt  with  ti.e 
■e-unlflcatlon  of  Ireland. 

"We  told   them   that   the   fifth   point   d;d 
lot  have  to  be  agreed  upon  going  in,"  tlie 
lource    said.    "Thafs    what    the    conference 
ould  be  all  about." 

Unknown  to  O'Connell.  Northern  Ireland  s 
'rime  Minister  Brian  Faulkner  was  in  a 
learby  room  during  these  top  secret  taU-.s. 
nd  was  being  Informed  of  all  development ;. 
it.  the  end  of  the  day.  O'Connell  was  a.^k--  1 
o  stay  overnight  in  London  for  fMrther  tr\'k, 
:;  the  morning.  He  agreed. 

The    following    day.    he    returned    to    the 
:iome  Office  and  the  British  turned  down  tb» 
hole  package. 

Their  onlv  apparent  excuse  was  that  "V/o 
Idn't  know  what  would  happen  If  the  ♦" 
roke  down."  O'Connell  flew  back  to  Duhi  .-. 
H'lthln  48  hours.  13  people  were  dead  In  »''p 
streets    of   Derry.    and    a    major    chnn-^e    rf 
reace  had  been  lost. 

"They  are  either  very  stupid."  the  source 
!  aid,  "or  thev  already  had  planned  the  events 
r  t  Derry  and  had  opted  for  the  military  vlf- 
tory  over  the  IRA.  Either  wav,  we  are  n^-.v 
!  ack  at  square  one." 


"HE  46TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  REV.  AND  MRS.  EDWARD  G 
LATCH 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or    .\RK.ANS^S 

I.V  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRE-«F:N'TAT7VES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  1972 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
.'  pproprlations  Committee  of  the  House, 
tie  Honorable  George  M.ahon.  in  ex- 
t  !ndlng  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Latch 
bjst  wishes  on  this,  their  46th  wedding 
a  nnlversary. 

This  Is  a  momentous  occasion  for  Dr. 
aid  Mrs.  Latch  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
o'  his  many  thousands  of  friends  and 
almirers.  both  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
rsentatives  and  elsewhere,  will  be 
p  eased  to  know  about  this  happy  occa- 
s:on  and  to  join  in  extending  our  best 
w  ishes  to  both  of  them. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  having 
kiown  and  been  a-ssociated  with  Dr. 
Litch  for  many  years  before  he  became 
C  haplain  of  the  House  on  March  14,  1966. 
a  id.  of  course,  have  been  associated  with 
h  jn  almost  daily  since  that  time,  as  have 
a  1  other  Members,  during  his  dlstln- 
?  lished  tenure  aa  Chaplain  of  this  body. 

I  know  this  is  a  mast  pleasant  and 
n  emorable  occasion  for  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
L  itch,  and  we  all  salute  the  occasion. 
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THE  CURRENT  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
COMMUNIST  PARTY,  U.S.A. 
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CHRIS  EVERT.  TEENAGE  TENNIS 
DARLING 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  3.  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "The  Current  Program  of 
the  Communist  Party  <  U.S.A.;,"  pub- 
ILslied  m  the  February  1972,  issue  of 
the  American  Lejjion  Firing  Line,  is,  I 
feel,  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

The  author  of  the  article  warns  agaiast 
allowing  otirselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  in  the  belief 
that  tiie  Communists  are  genuinely  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  our  people.  His- 
torically, as  the  author  explains,  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  American  affil- 
iate have  never  been  genuine  supporters 
of  the  people  within  our  Nation  but 
rather  seek  to  seize  upon  political  issues 
to  gain  their  ends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

'F^om  the  .American  Legion  Firing  line] 
The  .*.ss.\rLT  on   Freedom:    A  CoMPEN-nriM 

OP     THEOHETIC^L     AND     I'OLICY     STATEMENTS 
BY    THE    COMMVNIST    MOVEMENT,    DOMESTIC 
AND   InTEP.N,\T10N,\L,   AND  BY   OTHER   ORGANI- 
ZATIONS Committe:j  Tf)  THE  Violent  Ovet.- 
THROw  OF   Free   iNbTiruTiONS 
Prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  to  InvesM- 
gate    the    .Administration    of    the   Interna! 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  .Security 
Laws  of  t!;e  Committee  on  thi'  Judiciary. 
United   St.ates   Senate-   The   Current   Pro- 
gram o:  the  Communist  Party  (U-S.-A.)  ) 
The    current    Communist    Party    program, 
like  all  Communist   programs,  is  .%  mixture 
of  the  moderate  .and   the  revoUnionnry — of 
the  almost  lmpr>s.5lb!e.  the  clearly  l.nif>osslble. 
and   of  desirable   reforms  that  maft   fseople 
could  go  along  with.  It  Is  tailored  to  api>ea; 
particularly    to    the    black    oommunlty    and 
other  ethnic  communities — even  at  the  rls!-: 
of  alienating  large  numbers  of  whl^-e  workers 
For    example     verv    few    nonethnic    workers, 
even    amo:;g    thrise   who   strongly   believe   in 
equality  of  treatment,  could  be  expected  t> 
go  along  with   the  demand  for  "preferenti.-il 
'reatment  of  blnck  workers,  also  workers  of 
other  oppressed  peoples,  to  compensate   for 
pa.st  discrimination."' 

.Among  their  more  extravagant  economic 
demands  are  the  demands  for  "2  million 
low-rent  housing  units  per  year,  situated  In 
the  best  locatiot^.s":  a  gitaranteed  mlnlmun^ 
family  Income  of  «6.50d  per  year:  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  30  hour  week  with  40  hours' 
pay:  a  75  percent  cutback  in  military  spend- 
ing. 

The  Communists  call  for  militant  action  by 
trade  unionists,  unemployed,  ethnic  groups 
women's  groups,  ynith.  e*c.- -needless  to  say 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  there  are  no  inde- 
pendent organlzatlon.5  of  any  kind  In  those 
i-ountries  governed  by  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  and  th.\t  in  these  'countries  the 
various  social  groups  receive  only  what  the 
dictatorship  decides  to  grant  them. 

.Ag^ln  we  come  back  to  the  point  made  by 
Peter  Berger  tha*  while  Communists  and 
nther  revolutionaries  feed  upon  genuine  Is- 
sues, "In  the  fully  radicalized'  circles.  'is.sues' 
are  propaganda  devices,  not  to  be  taken  se- 
riously In  them,?elves.  around  which  support 
can  be  built  and  people  manlptilated." 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  deter- 
mination and  ambition  explain  Chris 
Evert's  meteoric  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
tennis  world  at  the  tender  age  of  17. 
Although  she  is  fortunate  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  notable  tennis  professional, 
Chris'  achievements  are  a  product  of  an 
irrepressible  desire  to  be  the  best  tennis 
player  in  the  world. 

As  she  grew  up  in  southern  Florida, 
the  beaches  and  ocean  must  have  posed 
a  tantalizing  diversion  from  the  long 
hours  on  the  tennis  court. 

Now  as  a  high  school  junior,  she  is 
reaping  the  benefits  of  her  years  of  hard 
work. 

Chris  not  only  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  a  lucrative  tennis  future,  but  one  of 
community  leadership  as  well,  for  she  is 
an  excellent  student.  Despite  becoming  a 
celebrity  in  her  teens,  Chris"  personal 
decorum  on  and  oCf  the  court  has  been 
impeccable. 

As  a  model  for  all  yoimg  jjeople,  Chris 
Evert  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  de- 
termination and  the  desire  to  excel. 

Dave  Heeren,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Sporting  News,  has  put  together  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  Chris  E^^ert. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  this  into  the 
Record  at  this  time; 
Sweet  16,  But  Chris  Is  Dynamite  on  Tennis 

COXTKT 

(By  Dave  Heeren) 

Fort  Laitderdale,  Pla. — Outdoors  where  It's 
warm  and  Indoors  where  It's  cold,  tenuis  en- 
thusiasts keep  playing  the  game  during  the 
winter.  In  that  respect,  16-year-old  Chris 
Evert  Is  no  different  than  a  lot  of  others  on 
the  courts,  except  that  potentially  she  Is  the 
best  girl  player  to  come  along  since  Maureen 
Connolly  20  years  ago. 

A  Junior  at  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  High 
School  here.  Chris  Is  preparing  for  next  st-a- 
son  by  working  on  her  serve  and  her  power 
game  In  practice  sessions  with  one  of  her 
brothers.  Drew,  who  Is  18,  They  play  at  Holi- 
day Park,  a  public  membership  tennis  club 
where  her  father,  Jimmy,  Is  the  pro. 

After  Chris  caught  the  public  eye  at  the 
US.  Open  at  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.,  she  was  In 
demand  for  er.dorsements.  She  turned  them 
all  down. 

She  has  no  commitments  yet  for  next  year. 
but  she  probably  will  play  at  Wimbledon  for 
the  first  time. 

Some  tennis  Insiders  say  Miss  Evert  Is  as 
good  as  Miss  Connolly,  who  won  the  U.S 
Open  In  1951  when  she  was  Just  three 
months  older  than  Chris  Is  now.  For  » 
youngster,  the  pretty  Miss  Evert  Is  extremely 
confident  In  her  abUlty.  If  she  thinks  she 
can  win,  shell  tell  you.  But  she  doesn't  feel 
she's  quite  In  the  late  Miss  Connolly's  class 
as  yet. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I'm  as  good  as  she  was. 
Maybe  my  ground  strokes  are  slightly  better 
and  I  run  a  little  better  than  she  did,  but 
she  had  a  better  all-around  game." 

Nevertheless,  the  Connolly-Evert  com- 
parison Is  valid.  Chris  has  earned  a  place 
among  the  world's  best  with  three  major 
tournament  victories  this  year.  She  won  the 
St  Petersburg  Masters  last  spring  (defeating 
BllUe  Jean  King,  Francolse  Durr  and  Julie 
Heldman) ,  the  Tulsa  Invitational  and  East- 
ern Lawn  TennlB  Championships  In  August, 
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and  was  the  U.S.  heroine  of  the  Wlghtman 
Cup  with  lopsided  singles  triumphs  over 
Virginia  Wade  and  Winnie  Shaw. 

Playing  in  tournaments  of  various  magnl- 
tucied  almost  every  week,  Chris  did  not  lose 
a  match  for  more  than  six  months — a  string 
cf  46  matches  between  a  February  defeat  by 
Denlse  Carter  on  a  day  when  Chris  was  weak- 
ened by  an  Illness  and  a  loss  In  the  semi- 
finals of  the  U.S.  Open  to  No.  l-seeded  Blllle 
Jean  King. 

At  Forest  Hills,  Chris  attracted  more  spec- 
tators and  more  attention  from  the  press 
than  any  other  player,  and  it  was  here,  amid 
the  glamor  of  one  of  the  top  tournaments 
in  the  world,  that  you  were  reminded  she's 
still  only  a  high  school  girl. 

Bewildered  by  all  the  attention  she  was 
receiving,  Chris,  In  characteristic  frankness, 
said:  "Right  after  I'd  play  a  match,  the  press 
would  want  to  rush  me  to  the  press  tent,  and 
all  I  wanted  to  do  was  see  my  mom  and  talk 
to  my  dad  on  the  phone." 

DAD    remained    at    HOME 

Chris'  father  stayed  home  to  prepare  three 
of  Chris'  four  brothers  and  sisters  for  school 
while  mother  Colette  accompanied  her  on  the 
trip  north  for  the  Wlghtman  Cup  and  the 
three  tournamezits  that  made  her  an  Instant 
sports  celebrity. 

Jimmy  spoke  to  Chris  on  the  phone  al- 
most every  night,  but  he  couldn't  help  worry- 
ing about  her. 

"I  Just  hope  all  this  attention  won't 
change  her,"  he  fretted.  "I  hope  she's  the 
same  girl  I  sent  away  when  she  comes  back. 
I  want  her  back  in  school.  I  hope  this  isn't 
all  too  much  at  once." 

.Apparently,  It  isn't  too  much  for  Chris,  but 
It's  becoming  too  much  for  some  of  her 
tennis-playing  elders.  She's  been  embarrass- 
ing them.  For  Instance,  at  age  14  she  upset 
reigning  Wimbledon  champion  Margaret 
Court.  Then,  at  15,  to  prove  it  was  no  acci- 
dent, she  upset  Mrs.  King. 

Billie  Jean,  a  three-time  Wimbledon  cham- 
pion herself.  Is  a  proud  woman.  Speaking  of 
young  Chris  recently,  she  said  curtly:  "Chrls- 
sie's  very  good,  but  I  don't  know  how  long 
she  can  do  really  well.  Only  time  will  tell." 

Hearing  of  Mrs.  King's  remark.  Chris 
laughed  and  said:  "I'm  surprised  she  said 
that.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  exactly  what 
she  meant  by  that.  But  I'm  not  Just  going  to 
crack  as  I  grow  up." 

Had  Mrs.  King  known  a  little  more  about 
Chris  and  her  personality.  It's  doubtful  if 
she  would  ever  have  made  such  a  comment. 

THE   BIG    QTTESTION 

Just  before  the  Wlghtman  Cup  matches, 
English  team  captain  Ann  Haydon  Jones 
said  about  Chris:  "She's  a  wonderful  player 
in  the  small  tournaments  Eiround  her  home. 
But  I  wonder  what  she  would  be  like  If  she 
played  in  the  big  ones." 

Mrs.  Jones  found  out,  to  her  dismay,  as 
Chris  routed  Miss  Shaw,  6-0,  6-4,  and  Eng- 
land's No.  1  ranked  player.  Miss  Wade,  6-1, 
6-1,  to  win  the  Cup  for  the  United  States. 
Had  Chris  lost  either  of  these  matches,  Eng- 
land would  have  won  the  Cup. 

After  beating  Miss  Wade  in  the  decisive 
match.  Miss  Evert  was  given  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. It  went  straight  to  her  head. 

"Yes,  I  had  some  champagne,"  she  stam- 
mered. "Heck,  I  can't  even  think." 

Later,  after  her  head  cleared.  Chris  made 
some  observations  about  Miss  Wade  that  re- 
veiled  remarkable  maturity.  "I  could  tell  she 
wai  nervous,"  said  Chris.  "There  was  a  lot  of 
pressure  on  her  because  she  was  supposed  to 
win.  I  was  expected  to  lose,  and  I  wasn't 
nervous  because  I  knew  nobody  would  be  too 
upset  if  I  did. 

"During  my  matches  in  the  Wightnaan 
Cup.  I  thought  a  lot  about  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  win  for  the  team,  but  It  wasn't  until  it 
was  all  over  that  I  suddenly  thought.  'Hey, 
the  United  States  won!'" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Right  after  the  WightniSiii  Cup,  Cnris  was 
nominated  for  the  August  L.fe-ijaver  of  the 
Month  Award.  All  of  the  other  nominees 
wore  major  league  baseball  players 

THE  COMPARISONS  BEGIN 

And  tlien  the  cc.inparisoi.s  '^v-ih  MisS  Con- 
n  jlly  started.  Vicioiics  in  the  V.'lghinian  Cup 
Iciunched  LuUe  Mj  to  mstecri:  e'jjjbss  In 
1951.  In  her  brief  career.  .Maureen  was  to 
Win  three  U.S.  Opens  and  three  Wlmbl;don 
titles. 

Can  Chris  mat;h  these  le^its? 

Actually,  there  is  little  slm.ilarity  between 
her  and  Miss  CounJly  ot.ier  tiuin  early  suc- 
cess. Oldtimers  s.»y  Chris'  sie.itljr  poker- 
faced  appearance  is  more  like  tliai  of  Helen 
Wills  Moody  than  Maureen  Connolly.  But 
compariscns  are  inevitable  now  that  Chris  is 
a  world-class  player. 

How  goad  Chr.s  becomes  probably  will  de- 
pend on  how  murh  more  strength  she  .de- 
velops ill  the  next  year  Jr  two.  At  age  15,  bhe 
was  only  5-2  and  weigheJ  100.  iilie  is  up  to 
5-4  and  is  liO  now  and  would  Uke  to  add  ^wo 
or  three  mere  inches  and  10  or  16  nioi-e 
p:u.ids.  If  she  does  continue  to  grow,  she 
could  add  a  strong  serve  and  volley  to  her 
luipeccaole  ground  game,  w.iich  is  probably 
nlreaUy  the  best  uf  any  woman  lu  tne  wond. 
If  tliat  happens,  she'll  be  virtually  unbeat- 
able, 

ARTIST  ON   SLOW  SURFACE 

h&  it  is,  there  :-ire  p'oha'oly  no  better  play- 
ers than  Chr.s  on  a  slnv  suria.^e  Hor  victories 
over  Mrs.  King  and  Mrs.  Court  both  came  en 
clay.  But  en  a  last  court  su;h  as  grass  or  the 
synthetics,  the  likes  of  Mr--  King.  Cour'. 
Rosemary  Casals  and  Yvonne  Goolagon^ 
pr.ibably  are  superior  to  Miss  Evert. 

"It  is  because  of  iheir  strong  serves  and 
\ijlleys,"  Chris  admitted.  "My  Ecrve  Isn't 
qi'lte  that  strong  yot.  It  doesn't  give  me  a 
chance  to  rush  the  net." 

But  there  is  nothing  weak  about  her  ioto- 
iiand  or  two-tisted  backhand. 

"She  can  just  lliread  the  needle  with  her 
ground  strokes."  s:iici  Carole  Grae'oner.  cap- 
tain of  the  U.S.  Wlghtman  Cup  t«am.  ".\nd 
her  lobs  and  drop  shots  are  great." 

When  It  comes  to  making  comparisons, 
Cjlette  Evert,  Chr.s'  mother,  prefers  to  liken 
Chr:."!  lo  her  yomiger  sister.  Jeanne,  thaii  to 
Maureen  Connolly  or  Helen  Wills  .Moody,  Mrs. 
E\ert  believe-.  14-year-old  Jeanne,  1971  na- 
tional H-.-ind-under  girls'  champion,  is 
going  to  be  Just  as  good  as  Chris. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  DAY 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  29,  1972 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we 
are  pleased  to  host  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  our  National  Capital.  The 
Legionnaires  are  here  for  their  annual 
Washington  conference  and  to  celebrate 
the  53d  anniversarj-  of  their  organiza- 
tion. During  those  years  they  have  ac- 
tively sought  to  fulfill  the  goals  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  to  the  American  Legion 
constitution. 

Today  I  want  to  comment  on  the  pre- 
amble. The  preamble  states: 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  To  main- 
tain law  and  order;  To  foster  and  perpetuate 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  Americanism;  To  In- 
culcate a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the 
community,  state,  and  nation;  To  make  Right 
the  master  of  Might;  To  promote  peace  and 
grwdwUl  on  earth. 


G923 

Since  its  inception  the  Legion  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  all  major  programs  of 
benefit  to  veterans  In  1930,  they  were 
there  working  lor  the  creation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  They  worked 
for  the  devtl.ipment  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  after  World  War  II  They  continue 
to  actively  seek  impro\emenLs  in  pro- 
grams and  facilities  for  veUrans  and 
their  survivors.  The  16.500  posts 
throughout  our  country  have  been  in- 
strumental in  implementing  and  main- 
taining numerous  programs  for  children 
and  youth,  Tlieir  support  for  programs 
like  baseball  teams.  Boys  Nation,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  many  others  testifies  strong- 
ly to  llieir  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
young  people  in  our  Nation. 

The  American  Legion  is  very  active 
in  my  State  of  North  Dakota.  They  were 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  State  leg- 
islation creatinfi  a  Ixjnus  lor  servicemen 
wiio  have  been  on  active  duty  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  It  is  projected  that  over 
33.000  servicemen  will  receive  bonuses 
under  tins  program.  To  date.  13.962 
bonuses  totaling  $5.5  million  have  been 
paid  as  a  result  of  tliis  legislation. 

I  salute  all  of  our  legiomiaires  for 
their  extraordinary  accomplishments  in 
•promoting  peace  and  goodwill  on 
earth." 


THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  DON  H.  CL.\USEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  t-o  the  National 
Park  Service  as  we  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  in  Amenca. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  George  B  Hartzog,  and  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Park  Service,  can  be  proud 
of  the  system  they  have  cieated. 
Through  ilieir  dedication  and  effort  these 
men  and  women  have  developed  a  park 
system  that  is  an  example  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world 

Years  ago,  as  exi:)editions  ventured 
further  west,  word  came  back  of  tlic 
ma.snificent  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone 
country.  Little  did  Pres.dcnt  Grant  rc-ai- 
ize  on  March  1,  1872.  when  he  signed  the 
act  establishing  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  the  great  ecological  contribution 
he  was  making  to  this  Nation. 

From  its  beginning  100  years  ago  the 
system  ha^  grown  to  the  point  where  the 
National  Park  Service  now  adm.ni.^ters 
over  280  natural,  hu^toncal.  and  recrea- 
tional areas  withm  the  Umted  States  and 
its  territones.  As  our  Nation  continues  to 
develop,  these  magniticent  areas  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  by  preserving  more  and 
more  of  our  natural  and  cultural  herit- 
age. 

The  National  Park  Service,  created  in 
1916  to  replace  the  Anny  as  the  cus- 
todians of  the  Nation's  parks  and  cul- 
tural antiquities,  has  done  an  excellent 
job  and  is  to  be  commended 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    UXINOIS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEo 

Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Iwo  distiii- 
hed  members  of  the  Committee  on 

king  <ind  Cuirency.  oi   which  I  am 

a    member,    have    introduced    the 

Americans  Hou.<;iijj  Act  o;   1972. 

3  bill  is  a  step  in  providing  needed 

ms  for  the  elderly.  A  recent  HUD 

it  of  all  236  mtereit  .sufcriidy  uniis 

ed  that  only  6  percent  of  the  HUD 

units  are  now  housing  the  elderly. 

Stephen.5-Black:burn  Older  Ameri- 

s   Housms    Act   will   help   meet   thi.-> 

ng  need. 

ecently.  Mr.  John  Herbers  of  the  New 
k  Tim^s  wrote  i\n  article  clearly  ex- 
nmg  the  need  for  this  legislation.  For 
ir.lormiition  ox  my  colleagues.  I  ht-re- 
luert  this  article  in  the  Record: 
E  To  Reform  U.S.  Aid  to  Housi..ng  G.mns 
IN  Congress 
(By  John  Herbers) 
\3HiNCTON,   February    19. — A    bipartisuu 
tion  is  forming  in  Congress  in  an  effort 
form  a  portion  .-.  f  the  Government's  snb- 
iiou.-^ing  programs,  a  s'.ibject  of  rising 
al  controversy. 

islation   has   been   introduced,    despite 
ition  from  the  Acimini.^tratit.n.   to  re- 
hLiismg  for  the  elderly  from  tho  Jiirls- 
on  ..f  Che  Fetieral  Housing  Administra- 
pnd  to  alter  the  method  of  tinuncing. 
is  13  the  latest  move  in  un  iiiteiu-e.  em- 
debate  that  has  been  under  way  for 
months.   Altliough  only   hoiis.ntj   lor 
elderly  is  directly  involved,  the  dispute 
to  tlie  heart  of  the  troubled  aub-sidy  pro- 
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.St  year,  about  one-iourth  of  the  two  mil- 
iiouaing  units  built  or  reliabilltated  car- 

F..der\:  aaoa.dies.  In  recciit  month,-, 
L'  have  been  widespread  disclosures  and 
jes  of  financial  failures,  poor  coiiotruc- 

ctrrup:  pr.ictices  and  mounting  costs  to 
Federal   Government   m   the  subsidized 

(CtS. 

E.XCESS  SPENDING  AT  ISSUI 

the  df'bate  i  n  the  elderly  phaae  of 
dized  housing  has  attracted  little  at  ten- 
it  centeri  on  a  major  question  of 
iier  the  Government  is  committing  it- 
:o  spending  billions  of  dollars  more  than 
iSary  to  obtain  hou.-;ing  for  low-  and 
rate-Income  families. 

bill  that  wdj  Intended  to  be  the  flrst 
toward  general  reform  v.as  mrroducid 
;a-o  Georgia  Repre.^entatives,  Ben  B. 
urn.  a  Republican  who  has  been  a 
ich  supporter  of  Presidcn'  N'lxon.  and 
Stephens,  a  Democrat  who  has  been  In- 
tial  in  '.lousing  legislation. 
Ileir  mei\sure  would  carry  out  in  part  rec- 
otnnendation^  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence en  A^'lng.  which  vere  ba.sed  larsely  on 
the  indlngs  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  Senator  Harrison  A  Williams 
Jr..  Democrat  of  New  Jer.^y.  chairman  of  the 
Stib<  ommittee  C'li  Ho-,:.sing,  conducted  hear- 
ing im  the  matter  last  summer  and  fall  and 
i.s  m  iking  several  legislative  moves  along  the 
lines  of  the  Whl'e  House  conference  recom- 
meni  latlons. 

TJ- e  dispute  is  ktiown  in  housing  Jargon  as 
202  ■  s.  236.  agures  that  arouse  strong' emo- 
tion^ among  those  involved. 

DltlECT   LO.AN    PROGR.^M 

•tl  19R8    .sub.-ldlz?d  hoti.=:!ng  for  the  el- 
other  than  public  ho-.'.slng  built  and 
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EXTEiNSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

run  by  local  authorities,  was  provided  largely 
under  a  small  direct  loan  program  known  aa 
Section  202.  Over  a  10-year  period  only  45,000 
touts  were  built  under  the  program,  but 
many  who  utilized  it  were  convinced  it  was 
an  economical  way  of  obtaining  good  hous- 
ing. 

The  1968  Housing  Act  did  not  disturb  Sec- 
tion 202,  but  it  created  an  over-all  apart- 
ment subsidy  program  known  as  Section  236. 
which  provides  for  interest  subsidies  rather 
than  direct  loans  from  the  Government,  The 
Ni.xon  Administration  in  1969  phased  out 
Sectio:i  202  and  converted  It  to  Section  236, 
because  it  wanted  to  hold  down  immediate 
Government  outlays,  and  bring  all  apart- 
ment programs  under  one  system. 

Everyone  acknowledges  that  In  the  long 
run  direct  loans  coat  the  Government  less. 
Evidence  has  been  mounting,  however,  that 
shows  an  enormous  disparity  of  public  costs 
between  the  two  methods,  even  IT  the  Gov- 
ernment borrows  the  money  for  direct  loans. 

The  Administration  has  estimated  that  by 
1978  all  housing  subsidies  will  be  costing  the 
Government  87.5-billion  annually.  The  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  mortgages  and  makes  a 
locked-in  commitment  to  pay  as  much  aa  all 
but  1  per  cent  of  the  interest  for  the  life  of 
the  mortgage,  usually  40  years.  Cr.tics  charge 
that  much  of  the  housing  being  produced 
will  not  last  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

HorsiNG   CONSVI.T.\NrS   TESTIMONT 

benator  Williams'  conmiittee  relied  heavily 
on  tcsiuncn;.  from  Robert  P.  Rcnfruw,  a  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla  i  housing  consultant  for 
nonprofit  groups  who  worked  with  both  the 
direct  loan  and  the  Interest  subsidy  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Renirow,  in  a  detailed  listing  of  costs, 
said,  for  e.xample,  that  a  82.8-mllllou  project 
under  way  In  Raleigh,  NC,  would  cost  the 
Guveri.ment  almost  «7-mllllon  under  the 
Section  236  program,  whereas  the  cost  to 
the  Government  under  Section  202  would 
have  been  only  $2  6-milllon. 

The  loan,  under  Section  236,  was  closed  at 
7  per  cent  interest  for  40  years,  with  the 
Government  committed  to  paying  all  but  1 
per  cent.  Under  Section  202.  the  Government 
lent  money  for  housing  for  the  elderly  at  3 
per  cent.  Mr.  Renfrow  arrived  at  Government 
costs  under  Section  202  by  estimating  that 
the  Government  could  borrow  the  money  it 
would  lend  at  5  per  cent; — the  average  cost 
to  Government  from  1969  to  1971— and  sub- 
tracting the  interest  tt  would  receive  at  3 
per  cent. 

Losses  by  tax  shelters 

While  most  of  the  cost  difference  between 
the  two  programs  is  in  Interest,  Section  236 
also  adds  a  number  of  fees  for  the  PJI.A. 
that  were  not  paid  under  Section  202.  That 
pr-  gram  was  administered  by  a  small  agency 
operating  outside  the  PJI.A. 

Further,  the  difference  In  costs  does  not  In- 
cl.ide  :\:e  re-.en.ie  !-..-.,  n.e  Gj-.  eminent  un- 
dergoes by  providing  a  tax  shelter  for  high- 
Income  people  who  Invest  In  Section  236 
housing.  Rather  tluin  lend  money  itself,  the 
Government  pays  people  to  Invest  In  the 
housing  It  wants  built. 

Sen.-.tcr  Williams,  noting  the  cost  differ- 
ences, s.ald,  •If  that  isn't  a  nuclear  attack 
on  fiscal  responsibility,  I  never  heard  any 
1  iil'ig  like  It." 

Even  though  authorities  such  as  Eugene 
A.  Gulledge.  the  Federal  housing  admin- 
istrator, agree  that  direct  funding  is  "the 
right  thing,"  there  Is  agreement  that  it  has 
been  politically  unfeasible.  There  would  be 

little   difference    In   the   economic   Impact 

the  dra!  .  on  capital  would  be  the  same  —but 
elected  'officials  have  been  reluctant  to  In- 
crease budget  outlays  In  the  short  run  to 
.-ave  iri'ine'-  m  the  lotig  r'ln;  and  t>^pre  's  t^p 
tr;idltlonal  opposition  to  the  Government's 
being  In  the  lending  business. 

The  Rev.  Richard  L.  Fullerton,  an  Atlanta 
housing  consultant  who  has  been  testlfvln»: 
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against  the  subsidy  programs  since  before 
their  enactment,  expressed  a  view  held  by 
some  that  the  subsidy  programs  are  "a  gift 
to  the  mortgage   bankers." 

.•\BOUT    20a    rONDS    NOT    USLU 

Congress  did  appropriate  some  money  to 
continue  Section  202  on  a  small  scale,  but 
ti:e  Auministration  has  not  used  it.  Tlie 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment prefers  to  iieep  all  of  it.::  apartment 
pr..granis  u.ider  tlie  F.H.A, 

There  is  further  criticism  th..t  Secticn 
2:J6  provides  quick  profits  for  builders  and 
li-vesttr.;  and  thus  enour.iges  poor  ronstruc- 
tion.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  White  House 
conference  r:^commcnded  a  return  to  Section 
202. 

The  Blackburn-Stephens  bill  would  do  so 
only  partially.  It  would  provide  for  the  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  under  Section  202  pro- 
cedures, but  in  order  for  the  Govenmient  to 
obtain  money  to  lend  it  would  set  up  a  re- 
volving fund  of  about  $500  millioa.  The 
fund  would  be  established  by  converting 
those  Section  202  projects  already  built  to 
Section  2i36  financing.  And  as  soon  as  a  new 
project  i.s  built  and  90  per  ce-it  occupied  it 
would  be  converted  to  Section  236,  keeping 
the  revolving  fund  going. 

Tlie  authors  maintain  that  substantial 
savings  would  result  and  the  apartments 
could  be  rented  for  Ic.-s  mone;-.  But  the  long- 
range  costs  would  remain  high  because  of  the 
interest  subsidies  urd°r  Section  236 

The  legislation  does  not  go  all  the  way  In 
r'TJlaciug  Section  23G,  a  spokesman  f:r  Rep- 
resentative Blackburn  said,  bcc.iu.sc  Congress 
would  not  accept  t.  Tlie  measure  also  °on- 
tains  provisions  for  grants  to  construct  sen- 
ior citizen  centers  and  grants  or  loans  for 
the  elderly  to  rehabilitate  homes  thev  own, 
further  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
conference.  Congressional  sources  iiidicated 
it  stO(,d  a  good  chance  of  passing  despite  .Ad- 
ministration opposition. 

However,  the  ultimate  ami  of  critics  of  the 
present  law  is  to  bring  down  the  entire  Sec- 
tion 236  and  other  programs  that  operate 
along  the  same  lines. 


OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  LAW 
OFFICER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sst.  Joseph  T.  Zero,  Jr.  of  the  Baltimore 
County  Police  Department,  has  been 
chosen  "Outstanding  Yoimg  Law  Officer" 
by  the  Dundalk,  Md.,  Jaycees. 

Sergeant  Zero  has  a  commendable  rec- 
ord of  service  to  his  community.  He 
worked  on  61  grand  larceny  cases  during 
1971.  32  of  which  were  solved.  He  solved 
three  stolen  goods  cases,  three  indecent 
exposure  cases.  28  forgery  and  false  pre- 
tense cases,  and  five  lewdness  cases. 

Sergeant  Zero  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  move  into  action  quickly  when  he 
pm-sued  and  caught  an  auto  thief  la.-^t 
year. 

Sergeant  Zero  has  also  participated  in 
the  solution  of  one  homicide  ca.'^e,  and 
h;i.s  taken  part  in  many  vice  raids.  He 
recovered  a  total  of  $8,700  worth  of  prop- 
erty during  1971.  all  of  which  was  re- 
turned to  its  owners. 

The  Dundalk  Jaycees  also  salute  six 
other  Biiltimore  County  policemen  for 
outsiandinj   .'=er\-ice  to  the  community. 
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These  men  are  Detective  Joseph  Leitzer, 
Jr..  and  Detective  Frederick  C.  Wise  of 
the  investigative  division;  Officer  Rob- 
ert Redj-k,  Officer  Edward  Phelps, 
and  Officer  Leonard  Malinowski,  Jr.  of 
the  patrol  division;  and  Officer  William 
Pulaski  of  the  traffic  division.  Each  of 
the  six  will  receive  a  certificate  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  Jaycees. 

These  men  have  placed  service  above 
self.  No  society  can  be  free  unless  the 
individual  can  be  free  of  fear  that  he 
might  at  any  time  be  robbed  or  assaulted 
in  his  home  or  on  the  street.  These  law 
officers  whom  the  Dundalk  Jaycees  have 
honored  have  done  their  part  toward 
making  this  a  truly  free  society. 


POST  181,  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  attend  tlie  10th  an- 
nual brotherhood  banquet  sponsored  by 
members  of  Post  181.  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, in  the  city  of  McKeesport.  Pa. 

This  organization,  foiuided  in  1923  in 
memory  of  Pvt.  Jacob  Greenfield,  who 
died  in  the  defense  of  our  country  in 
Europe  during  World  War  I,  has  a  long 
history  of  dedicated  service  to  American 
veterans,  particularly  those  hospitalized, 
because  of  the  sacrifices  they  made  for 
ideals  we  cherislii  as  Americans.  Each 
year  Post  181,  JWV,  dedicates  the  pro- 
ceeds from  its  annual  brotherhood  ban- 
quet to  fulfilling  the  personal  needs  and 
comforts  of  these  men  and  women. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  theme 
of  brotherhood  was  emphasized  in  elo- 
quent speeclies  by  men  who  have  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  their 
friends,  neighbors,  and  comrades.  The 
speakers  included  such  outstanding  citi- 
zens as  the  Reverend  Fred  E.  Johnson,  of 
St.  Paul  A.M.E.  Church;  Samuel  Vid- 
novlc,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  McKees- 
port; Herman  Rosner.  commander  of 
Post  181,  JWV;  John  L.  Patterson,  mayor 
of  White  Oak  Boro;  Nate  Mayerstien, 
Pennsylvania  State  commander  of  the 
JWV:  the  Reverend  W.  J.  Irey,  of  Samp- 
son Mills  Presbyterian  Church;  Rabbi 
Irvin  I.  Chinn.  of  Gemilas  Chested  Syna- 
gogue; Father  William  Harvey,  of  St. 
Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church:  Judge 
John  P.  Hester,  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas;  and  Cyril  H.  Wecht,  Allegheny 
County  coroner. 

These  men.  in  their  remarks,  made  it 
clear  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  brother- 
hood among  men  on  earth  until,  and  uir- 
less.  we  have  a  fatherhood  under  God.  I 
believe  that  brotherhood  in  America,  for 
ex  imple,  will  not  be  achieved  by  placing 
all  our  people  into  a  melting  pot.  then 
squeezing  them  out  drop  by  drop  with  the 
re.sult  that  each  is  the  same  in  every 
respect.  Instead.  I  think  of  our  coimtry  as 
a  mosaic,  made  up  of  different  people  of 
different  colors  with  different  ideas.  All 
are  different,  yet  all  alike,  for  they  are 
part  of  the  same  mosaic  and  if  they  com- 
plement each  other,  then  we  will  have 
brotherhood. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  most  proud  to  be  selected  at  this 
year's  brotherhood  banquet  to  be  the 
recipient  of  Post  ISl's  "Commimity  Serv- 
ice Award"  ■i^hich  was  presented  to  me  by 
Benjamin  Papernick,  general  chairman 
of  the  affair.  It  is  one  that  in  past  years 
has  been  bestowed  upon  leaders  in  var- 
ious fields  as  a  taken  of  recognition  of 
their  service  to  their  God,  their  country, 
and  their  fellow  men. 

Former  recipients  of  tins  award  in- 
clude men  such  as;  Leonard  C.  Staisey, 
chairman  of  tlie  Allegheny  County  Board 
of  Commissioners,  Rabbi  Chinn,  Karl 
Palmer,  Samuel  Buchman,  Robert  Cox, 
Dr.  M.  L.  Mermelstein,  Dr.  Raymond 
Wargovicli.  Dr.  Albert  Rosenberg,  and 
Dr.  M.  J.  R.  Hadlcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  great  honor 
to  join  in  the  company  of  such  men.  I 
accept  the  award  in  deepest  humility  and 
assure  the  officers  and  men  of  Post  181. 
JWV,  that  I  will  strive  to  my  utmost  to 
be  worthj'  of  the  trust  and  responsibility 
they  have  placed  in  me. 


PITTSBURGH  SETS  JAZZ  WEEK  FOR 
FAMOUS  SONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TA  ITVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  name  Pittsburgh  is  mentioned,  a 
hundred  thoughts  come  to  mind;  the 
Golden  Triangle,  the  Mellons,  Jonas  Salk, 
steel  mills,  the  Pirates,  industry,  and  on 
and  on. 

But  to  some,  when  you  say  Pittsburgh, 
they  smile  and  tliink  of  ErroU  Garner, 
Dakota  Staton,  Billy  Eckstine,  Ahmed 
Jamay,  Roy  Eldredge,  and  a  host  of 
others.  These  jazz  greats  all  were  born  in 
Pittsburgh. 

.\nd  our  city  is  going  to  do  it.s  best 
to  brmg  them  back  when  we  stage  Jazz 
Week,  June  12-18. 

Roy  Kohler,  a  man  who  knows  more 
about  Pittsburghers  in  jazz  than  any- 
body else  I  have  ever  met,  heads  a  list 
of  local  people  who  have  joined  to  make 
tlris  week  a  reality. 

Roy  and  Walt  Harper,  a  great  jazz 
pianist  in  liis  own  right,  who  will  be 
festival  director  for  the  week,  are  trying 
to  bring  to  the  city  all  ot  those  jazz 
giants  who  call  Pittsburgh  home. 

It  promises  to  be  a  gicat  week  of  enter- 
tainment and  good  music.  I  invite  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  come  to  Pittsburgh 
for  Jazz  Week. 

I   would    like    to    introduce    into    the 

Record  an  article  on  the  preparations 

underway  for  Jazz  Week  in  Pittsburgh : 

Wait  Harper  Picked  To  Trumpet  CrrY's 

Jazz  Week  June  12-18 

(By  Lenny  Lltman) 

Plttsbtirgh  will  become  the  jazz  center  of 
the  world  June  12-18  when  Pittsburgh  cele- 
brates jazz  week. 

Business  leaders,  headed  by  Theodore  L. 
Hazlett  Jr..  president  of  the  A.  W.  Mellon 
Educational  and  Charitable  Trust  Fund,  and 
Roy  Kohler.  community  relations  chief  at 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  and  a  Jazz  buff  from  way  back, 
will  join  forces  to  present  a  week  of  activities 
in  city  schools,  parks  and  the  Civic  Arena. 
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Walt  Harper,  director  of  the  CYO  (Catholic 
"i'outh  Organization)  Jazz  Festivals  al  the 
arena,  will  serve  as  the  festival  director. 

Planned  are  programs  throughout  the  city, 
topped  oil  by  a  two-day  aSajr  June  17  18  at 
ii:ie  Civic  Arena. 

Harper  Is  now  combing  the  talent  agencies 
for  big  jazz  names  and  has  already  con- 
tracted Herbie  Mann,  who  opens  a  fuur-night 
stand  at  the  Harir.ar  House  Wednesday  night, 
and  Carmen  McRae.  who  worked  for  him 
twice  at  his  Attic  on  Market  Square. 

A  highlight  of  the  week  wiU  be  a  labor  of 
love  for  Kohler  when  trumpeter  Roy  Eldridge 
will  oe  honored  at  a  luncheon. 

Kohler  and  "Little  Jazz"  have  been  friends 
for  years  going  back  to  the  days  when  Kohler 
started  tu  write  for  "Downbeat,"  which  he 
still  does,  and  Elciridge  was  starring  In  such 
jazz  rooiiiis  around  the  city  as  the  Midway 
and  the  Carnival. 

Kldridge  was  featured  and  was  one  of  the 
big  hits  at  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival  last 
>ear. 

Since  he  is  just  one  of  the  city's  Jazz  greats, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  bring  back  some 
of  the  musicians  who  started  their  careers 
here. 

The  committee  certainly  wont  be  able  to 
get  them  all  or  even  a  large  portion  of  them 
but  everyone  will  be  in  their  pitching  to 
bring  back  such  giants  as  Erroll  Garner,  Billy 
Eckstine,  Eddie  Safranski,  Mary  Lou  Wll- 
hams.  Earl  Fatha"  Hlnes,  BUly  May,  Ray 
Brown,  Ahmad  Jamal,  Stanley  Turrentlne, 
Dakota  Stanton,  Ronnie  Simon  and  Henry 
Manciiu. 

Some  may  be  able  to  make  the  Eldndge 
luncheon  and  others  may  be  part  of  other 
events  but  they  re  ail  being  asked. 

.^ii  of  the  local  jazz  luminaries,  Including 
Harper  himself,  wiU  be  part  of  the  week's 
activities. 

Now  with  the  Civic  Arena  open  all  summer 
With  big  shows  and  Heinz  Hall  presenting  the 
Civic  Light  Opera  shows,  Pittsburgh  Jazz 
Week  may  be  the  added  incentive  to  keep 
everybody  home  this  summer  and,  lest  we 
forget,  there  is  always  the  World  Champion 
Pirates  al  Three  Rivers  Stadium. 


U.S. 


FARM  EXPORTS ;  A  MARKET- 
ING CHALLENGE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    ORtCO.N 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESLN  1 ATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  niucn  discu.ssion  recently  on  the 
serious  balance-of-payment  problems 
plaguing  our  economy.  At  the  same  lime, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  decrease  in  productivity  in  the 
Unit^ed  States  which  ha',  contributed  to 
our  trade  problem.  One  sector  liiai  has 
steadily  increased  its  producti\-ity  is  ag- 
riculture. The  .^nu-ncan  farmer  cuntin- 
ues  to  distinguish  him.self  in  the  world  as 
the  most  elficicnt  and  productive  agri- 
culturalist known  anywhere. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  important  tlint 
we  capitalize  on  the  great  capacity  of  the 
American  farmer  and  visorously  pro- 
mote agricultur.U  cxixirts.  By  giving  pri- 
ority to  ^uch  ex;)ort  programs,  we  could 
make  major  steps  in  redressing  our  bal- 
ance-of-trade  problems. 

A  recent  article  by  George  Nakata  in 
the  Portland  Commerce  magazine  puts 
this  challentrc  into  an  excellent  perspec- 
tive ; 
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U^.  Fasm  Expoais;   A  Marketing 
Chaixsngk 
I  By  George  Nakata) 
l^lficant  changes  axe  taking  place  In  the 
marketplace.  Recent  headline:^ 
highlighted   monetary    Issues,   an    im- 
East-West  trading  environment,  and 
c«  of  payment  problems.  Agricultural 
.  not  being  immune  to  these  chal- 
must  reassess  Its  role  In  this  fast- 
arena, 
we  see  an  accelerated  mobility  of 
.   a   rising   standard   of   living   taking 
In  many  lands,  contalnerlzatlon  and 
port  faculties,  soaring  growth  of 
tourism,  and  greater  demand 
I^oducts   of   foreign   origin.   There   wUl 
be  powerful  forces  at  work  to  raise 
mand  for  food,  energ>-,  raw  materials, 
.♦fished  goods  In  most  parts  of  the  world. 
:  challenge  for  U.3.  and  Pacific  North- 
arm  exports  Is  clear, 
years,  the  United  States  has  stood  as 
orld's  single  largest  exporter  of  farm 
and  In  1971  supplied  the  goods  for 
of  International  agricultural  sales. 
he  same  time,  overseas  markets  axe  Im- 
to  our  farmers.  About  one-seventh 
average  U.S.  farmer's  Income  originates 
foreign  sales;  and  the  output  of  about 
out  of  every  four  harvested  Is  either 
ed  direct. y  or  used  to  produce  agrlcul- 
exports. 

.\lt  lough  the  United  States  has  had  dlffl- 
in  recent  years  In  maintaining  a  favor- 
ance  of  trade,  the  agricultural  sector 
mained  overwhelmingly  In  the  black. 
9ta-71  agriculture  had  a  favorable  trade 
:e  amounting  to  $2  billion.  U.S.  farm 
without   question   make   a   positive 
i  butlon  toward  the  balance  of  payments 
:  970-71  the  United  States  exported  farm 
s    valued   at   $7.8    biUlon,    including 
lal  sales  of  $6.7  billion.  This  repre- 
an  all-time  historical  record  for  U.S. 
exports.    Oregon    and    the    Northwest 
develop  a  capacity  for  Innovation  and 
lb  lity  to  see — and  seize — a  fair  share  of 
International  opportunities. 

Oregon  $62  million  worth  of  agrlcul- 

products    were    sold    abroad,    whereas 

originated    $158    million,    and 

$96  million.  Witness,  however,  the  Im- 

flgures  of  Illinois  with  $655  million, 

$591   million.  California  $555  million. 

$553    million,    and    North    Carolina 

illlon — thus,  the  chaUe:.ge  for  North- 

igrlculture  becomes  quite  clear. 

esilve  salesmanship   is   essential.   Ob- 

MIATCO,   the   M Id -.A.n-. erica.".   Inierna- 

Agri-Trade  Council,  representing  the 

artments  or  Agriculture  cf  twelve  Mld- 

n   states  sched tiled   t  -  sponsor  a  U.S. 

Iblt  in  Tokyo  this  April   17-21.  La.st 

;he    U.S.    Department    of    Agriculture 

with  MIATCO   for   a  similar  exhibit 

ng   In   some   $3   million   sales   of  U.S 
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r  to  home,  our  1072  Oregon  Trade  .Mis- 

the  Par  East  led  by  Governor  Tom 

was  directly  aimed  at  increasing  fur- 

le  more  than  31  blUlon  worth  of  goods 

and  sold   through   the  Oregon  Cus- 

istrlct.  This  Febru-=iry  n.isslon  directed 

deal  of  attention  on  a^rlcultu.-e  ;vith 

n  Japan,  Korea.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong, 

ore.  and  Malaysia. 

I^clflc  Supply  Cooperative,  we  are  deep- 

Ived   In  the  e.xport   marketing  of  US 

roducts.  Our  Interiiatlonal  operation 

:s  a  sales  office  in  Rotterdam.  26  over- 

ents,  direct  travel  to  foreign  markets. 

igomg  teletype  communications  with 

elgn  contacts 

3  Northwest  docks  flow  thousands  of 
dry    peas,    beans,    and    lentils,    and 
of  our  dally  cables  Include  bids  and 
for  these  commodities.  An  annual 
Northwest  production  of  approximate- 
million  pouiid.s  of  dry  peas  and  lentils 
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relies  heavily  uu  exportation  to  over  30  coun- 
tries Americans  consume  very  negligible 
quantities  of  .entils,  with  over  90  percent 
of  our  production  destined  aiiirr.ad.  During 
the  past  few  mouths  Pacific  Supply  exported 
suijstaiitial  tonnage  ol  lentils  to  Greece.  Dry 
beans  continue  to  move  to  countries  such  as 
Japan,  the  Philippii.es.  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

.A.  familiar  giant  amongat  agricultural  ex- 
puri~i  Xruiu  our  area  Is,  of  course,  wheat,  mov- 
ing some  200  rn.Uion  bushels  through  North- 
west, gram  elevators.  A  slgialicant  poriiou 
ui  uur  soft  wheut.  estimated  at  over  85  per- 
cent, moves  into  globa.  channels. 

The  S30  million  U.S.  seed  industry  is  of 
ciiilderable  interest  to  our  area  growers.  In 
IJTO  Oreg'.^n,  VVaihlngtou,  and  Idaho  ac- 
counted for  suine  »10  million  oi  seed  ex- 
ports. This  IS  dramatized  by  the  fact  that 
ovtr  50  percent  of  our  fine  fescues,  over  50 
percent  of  the  Red  Clover,  plus  iu  excess  of  9u 
piice;.',  i-f  uur  Hltihiind  Bentgrasa  is  mar- 
Keted  luifrnationally. 

The  global  seed  actlviiieo  at  Pacific  Supply 
involve  both  public  and  private  varietieo.  For 
years  we  have  been  exporting  the  familiar 
varieties  native  to  our  area.  However,  In  re- 
i;..,t  itars  we  lui\e  imported  OtCD  prupne- 
tary  varieties  developed  by  foreign  plant 
breeders,  multiplied  sucli  varieties  on  North- 
west farms,  then  finally  arranging  the  ex- 
I)ortal.o:i  of  the  resultiiut  yield  to  the  coun- 
try of  origin. 

In  the  years  ahead,  U  S.  farm  exports  will 
face  stiff  competition  from  an  increasing 
niunber  of  agricultural!)  strong  nations.  Our 
Ce»rporate,  regional,  and  national  planning 
muit  think  globally  and  act  globally  to  meet 
this  inter.iat.o.ial  niarketlng  challenge. 
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AiixVIS  LIMITATION  Oil  ARMS  IIACE? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHEriLN  i  A  ilVES 

Thursday.  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Speakei',  Herbert 
Scoville.  Jr.,  has  seived  in  impoitaiu  po- 
^iLioiii  ill  both  ilie  CIA  and  the  Arms 
Cjiitroi  and  Di.sarmament  .'\gency.  He 
ha.-^  been  making  pertinent  and  inciibive 
.^tattmt■ntd  on  arms  control  and  strategic 
weapons  in  appearances  before  congres- 
sional comiuiUees  and  m  the  pi  int  media 
for  year.s.  His  latest  comments  appeared 
on  the  op-ed  page  ui  the  February  24 
New  York  Time-,  and  m  the  .March  4 
New  Republic.  His  views  merit  our  at- 
tention. 

The  two  essays  follow : 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24.   1972) 
Arms  Li.\tti\TioN  or  .\r.ms  Race? 
(By  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  $6-binion 
new  defense  roque.-.ts  call  for  an  Increase  of 
m.jre  than  a  billion  dollars  for  new  strategic 
weapon.'.  At  the  same  time,  concrete  results 
on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  have 
ag,i:ii  been  postponed,  at  least  until  he  goes 
t',)  Moscow. 

Whv  the  uro;ency  'ni  new  weapons  pro- 
grams and  intermin.able  delays  on  a  mutual 
halt  to  the  arms  race?  Why  wait  until  May? 
Are  national  politics  controllmg  our  security 
decisions? 

An  advanced  airbo.-ne  C(  mniand  post  and 
a  future  generation  submarine  missile  ays- 
tfm  headed  the  list  of  defense  programs 
which  he  believes  cannot  even  wait  until 
next  year.  What  has  happened  since  last 
sunmier  to  require,  on  an  emergency  basis. 


a  new  airborne  command  and  control  system 
for  the  President  and  top  officials?  Certainly 
we  have  always  assumed  that  Russian  sub- 
marines would  be  deployed  in  locations 
which  would  permit  their  missiles  to  reach 
Washington,  Just  as  our  Polaris  missiles  have 
bt"ii  stationed  for  years  within  range  of 
Moscow. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  now  tells  us 
that  our  present  command  communication 
systems  are  vulnerable  to  Electromagnetic 
Pulse,  the  high  intensity  radiation  pulse  pro- 
duced by  a  large  nuclear  explosion.  But  this 
phenomenon  is  not  new.  It  has  been  ob- 
served In  our  nuclear  tests  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  We  have  had  extensive  re- 
search programs  to  limit  its  effects.  In  1968 
the  Defense  Department  issued  an  unclassi- 
fied handbook  for  the  benefit  of  manufac- 
turers who  wished  to  build  more  resistant 
electrL.nlc  equipment. 

Either  we  are  seeing  another  example  of 
a  fab.-icated  danger  to  keep  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex  active,  or  our  defense  plan- 
ners should  be  accused  of  dereliction  in  their 
duties.  Although  Electromagnetic  Pulse  Is 
widely  advertised  as  the  new  menace,  the 
initial  procurement  under  supplemental  ap- 
pruprlaiioiis  will  be  for  four  large  aircraft, 
presumably  Boeing  747's,  the  first  three  of 
'Ahich  wall  be  fitted  with  old  electronic  equip- 
ment, not  Items  newly  designed  to  resist 
Electromagnetic  Pulse. 

Similarly,  we  should  ask  the  question; 
What  emergency  suddenly  requires  supple- 
mental funds  and  big  new  expenditures  for 
a  ,iew  suomarlue  missile  system?  Secretary 
Laird  rcc-.'utly  said  this  was  not  subject  to 
ntgotiatiou  at  the  talks  on  strategic  arms 
because  It  was  a  replacement  for  the  Po- 
laris submarine.  But  we  are  still  converting 
at  a  cost  of  $5  billion  the  Polaris  submarines 
to  launch  the  advanced  Poseidon  missile. 
Why—  if  Polaris  is  becoming  obsolete?  Actu- 
ally, even  the  Poseidon  Is  unnecessary  unless 
tha  Kus.iians  build  a  large  ABM  system 
which  v.ould  take  many  years  and  which 
would  be  banned  if  President  Nixon's  op- 
timism on  a  treaty  limiting  ABM's  is  re- 
iterated. 

Defense  authorities  at  all  levels  have 
stated  that  our  submarine  forces  are  not 
threatened  by  Soviet  autl-submarlne  war- 
fare. Secretary  Laird  says  our  Polaris  deter- 
r.jnt  is  ■highly  survivable."  We  have  even 
no  concept  of  the  nature  of  such  a  poteu- 
t.al  threat  since  the  required  technology  is 
a..-,  yet  undiscovered.  While  a  new  submarine 
misslie  system  may  take  seven  years  to  build, 
the  leed  time  for  effective  antisubmarine 
Airfare  deployment  is  much  longer,  if  it  can 
be  done  at  all.  Spending  large  sums  now  on 
a  .lew  submarine  and  missile  may  prema- 
turely commit  us  to  much  larger  amounts 
for  vveapo.is  dedgned  against  the  wrong 
threat. 

What  is  the  rush  about?  No  new,  unfore- 
seen danger  to  our  deterrent  has  developed. 
The  Soviet  ICBM  program  is  way  behind  that 
predicted  by  Secretary  Laird  In  1969.  Then 
v.e  started  the  Safeguard  ABM  because  of 
estimates  Lhat  Russia  would  add  about  150 
IC3Ms  to  its  arsenal  each  year  and  that 
more  than  ti  third  of  these  would  be  the  large 
SS-9's.  President  Nixon  now  states  that  only 
80  ICBM's  were  added  last  year — only  a  hand- 
ful of  these  were  SS-O's.  In  August,  1969,  the 
Russiats  were  reported  to  have  more  than 
275  SS-9-type  launchers  operational  or  under 
construction;  now,  two  and  one-half  years 
l.vter,   the   niimber  Is  only  about  300. 

The  Soviets  have  not  yet  tested  a  missile 
With  multiple  warheads  which  could  be 
aimed  accurately  at  several  targets  (I.e., 
MIRV's),  and  thus  threaten  our  Minutemen. 
Vet  wheii  President  Nixon  first  Justified  our 
.A.BM  program,  he  expressed  fears  that  such 
listing  started  in  1968. 

True,  the  Russians  are  building  up  their 
fleet  of  missile  submarines  at  the  rate  of 
nine   to  ten   per  year,   not  a  large  increase 
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over  Secretary  Laird's  prediction  of  six  to 
eight  per  year  In  1969.  When  those  under 
construction  are  completed,  they  will  have 
approximate  numerical  parity  with  the 
United  States  but  not  with  the  combined 
N.\TO  fleet.  However,  our  Polarls-Poseldon 
missile  system  Is  vastly  superior  to  the  Rus- 
sian one. 

Furthermore,  such  submarines  cannot  at- 
tack our  Polaris  deterrent  or  in  any  way 
malce  it  obsolete  so  that  It  would  have  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  We  must  avoid  the 
pnerlle  notion  that  because  the  Russians 
are  building  a  weapon  we  must  have  a  simi- 
lar program  even  though  our  security  doesn't 
require  it.  This  is  "keeping  up  with  the 
Jorieses"  on  a  billion-dollar  scale. 

.'Vre  we  stUl  so  naive  as  to  think  we  can 
scire  the  Russians  into  haltltig  their  pro- 
gr.inis?  Delay  In  an  agreement  only  ensures 
lurger  Soviet  force  levels.  By  May  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  added  another  100  missiles 
tj  their  arsenal  and  the  United  States  an- 
other 200  wB.rheads.  Bargaining  chips  bought 
for  arms  control  negotlatloios  are  never 
c.iohed  and  lead  only  to  an  accelerated  arms 
r.-ice.  We  should  put  the  extra  effort  Into 
Improving  our  security  by  a  mutual  limit 
on  arms  now,  not  in  May  or  not  next  No- 
vember. 

(Prom  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  4,  1972] 

More.  More,  More  Weapons 

(By  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.) 

.■\dmlral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  warned  Congress 
on  February  16  that  unless  an  "effective" 
US-USSR  agreement  limiting  the  nuclear 
weapons  bulld-iip  Is  reached  soon,  the  US 
must  get  new  weapons  quickly  or  risk  the 
'■possibility"  of  Icsmg  "overall  strategic  su- 
periority ...  w  Ithln  this  decade."  The  "mere 
appearance  of  Soviet  strategic  superiority 
c  uld  have  a  debilitating  effect,"  he  said, 
"even  if  that  superiority  would  have  no  prac- 
tical ellect  on  the  outcome  of  an  all-out  nu- 
clear  exchange" — The    Editors. 

In  1971  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
estimated  that  the  US  had  6000  nuclear  war- 
heads fitted  to  delivery  vehicles  that  could 
reach  the  USSR,  and  that  2000  Soviet  war- 
heads could  strike  at  the  continental  United 
States.  In  the  United  States,  there  are  150 
population  centers  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  each.  In  the  USSR. 
thtr.?  are  about  175.  The  United  States  cjuld 
overkill  the  population-industrial  centers  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  34  times,  and  the  Soviets 
could  destroy  comparable  centers  In  the 
United  States  13  times  over.  So,  who  is  ahead, 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  nuclear  military  power?  If  the 
US  and  the  USSR  were  to  exchange  their 
strategic  forces,  would  It  make  any  military 
difference?"— Seymour  Melman. 
-  In  his  State  of  the  World  me.ssage.  Febru- 
ary 9,  the  President  defended  our  Safeguard 
ABM  program  by  saying;  "The  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces,  even  at  current  levels,  have  the 
potential  of  threatening  our  land-based 
ICBMs  If  the  Soviets  choose  to  make  certain 
qualitative  improvements.  They  have  the 
necessary  technological  base."  What  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  mean 
Is  that  present  Soviet  ICBM  force,  about  300 
of  the  large  SS-9  type  missiles,  would  be 
capable,  when  equipped  with  sufficient,  ac- 
curate MIRVs  (multiple  virarheads  capable 
of  being  aimed  at  separate  targets),  of  de- 
siroylng  a  large  fraction  of  our  Mlnuteman 
ICBMs.  While  the  Russians  have  not  yet 
tested  a  true  MIR'V  system,  there  Is  no  doubt 
tliat  they  have  the  technological  ability  to 
do  so  at  any  time,  and  could  begin  deploy- 
ing such  weapons  a  few  years  later.  Each  SS-9 
can  deliver  six  or  more  MIRVs,  the  number 
required  U  300  SS-9s  are  to  be  considered 
a  threat  to  the  Mlnuteman  force.  About  these 
facts  there  Is  little  argument.  But  why  has 
the  administration  Ignored  them  until  now? 
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Why  has  It  Instead  concentrated  Its  entire 
attention  not  on  a  large  Soviet  MIRV  capa- 
bility but  on  the  number  of  large  SS  9  t>'pe 
.nissile  launchers? 

In  1969,  when  President  Nixon  first  made 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Safeguard 
.\BM.  Secretary  Laird  used  as  a  primary  Jus- 
tification the  rapid  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
3S-9  force,  which  he  believed  was  evidence 
of  Soviet  desire  to  acquire  a  "first  strike  " 
oapabllity.  He  postulated  that  with  a  con- 
tinuing construction  rate  of  about  50  mis- 
siles a  year,  the  Riisslans  could  have  about 
450  SS-9S  operational  before  1975,  and  that 
with  each  equipped  with  three  MIRVs,  they 
would  be  able  to  knock  out  In  a  first  strike 
Jo  percent  of  our  Mlnuteman  force.  This 
calculation  of  three  MIRVs— pef  missile  was 
selected  because  since  1968  the  Soviets  had 
been  testing  SS-9  missiles  wltn  three  re- 
entry vehicles  and  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  De- 
fense Department,  despite  reservations  by 
many  intelligence  analysts,  chose  to  describe 
this  system  having  a  "foot-print"  or  impact 
pattern  which  could,  threaten  our  Minute- 
man.  Had  they  selected  an  as  yet  untested 
MIRV  system,  the  timing  of  the  Russian 
threat  would  have  been  delayed  several 
years  and  the  Safeguard  ABM  would  have 
been  harder  to  justify.  Now  Secretary  Laird 
in  his  1973  Annual  Defense  Dept.  Report 
stales  that  "with  significant  qualitative  im- 
provements [MIRVs]  In  Soviet  ICBMs  even 
without  increases  In  the  number  of  Soviet 
ICBMs,  the  postulated  threat  to  Mlnuteman 
in  the  last  half  of  the  1970s  could  grow  to 
a  level  beyond  the  cap)abllltles  of  the  foin- 
site  Safeguard  defense  of  Mlnuteman.  There- 
fore we  propose  a  FY  1973  Hardslte  [ABM] 
program.  .  .  ." 

."Vs  the  ABM  debate  Intensified,  the  preoc- 
cupation with  the  number  of  Soviet  SS-9 
launchers  became  a  key  factor  in  all  US 
strategic  planning.  The  projected  SS-9  build- 
up has  profoundly  influenced  the  US  posi- 
tion at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talk 
(SALT).  A  halt  to  the  Soviet  SS-9  launch- 
er program  became  the  cardinal  objective 
of  our  negotiators.  Since  the  Safeguard  ABM 
had  been  justified  as  a  counter  to  the  So- 
viet SS-9  threat,  the  US  could  not  agree 
to  limiting  ABMs  without  at  the  same  time 
stopping  the  SS-9  program.  In  fact,  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  Safeguard  ABM  has  been 
and  is  still  defended  in  Congress  primarily  as 
a  bargaining  chip  In  the  SALT  negotiations. 
In  December  1970  when  the  Soviets  proposed 
an  ABM  limitation  as  a  first  step,  President 
Nixon  said  no,  insisting  that  limits  must  be 
placed  on  both  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons In  order  to  preserve  stability.  Progress 
in  this  area  was  thus  delayed  for  more  than 
a  year.  In  the  meantime,  both  the  Russians 
and  the  Americans  increased  the  size  of  their 
strategic  forces. 

■While  all  attention  was  focused  on  the 
number  of  SS-9  launchers,  the  administra- 
tion during  the  entire  three  years  of  SALT 
made  no  serious  attempt  to  limit  MIRVs.  Al- 
though Senator  Brooke  In  1969  urged  a  mora- 
torium on  MIRV  testing  and  deployment 
on  both  sides,  this  idea  was  discouraged  by 
the  executive  branch.  A  year  later,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  by  72  to  6  a  somewhat  watered- 
down  version  of  the  Brooke  resolution  (S- 
211)  which,  nevertheless,  had  the  c'.c.tr  In- 
tent of  urgm,'  restraint  on  MIRVs.  This,  too. 
was  Ignored;  Instead  the  US  went  rushing 
ahead  with  the  initial  deployment  of 
MIRVs  on  both  the  Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon 
missiles,  long  before  security  required  them. 
The  only  concession  to  Congress  was  an  un- 
dertaking by  Secretary  Laird  to  halt  a  pro- 
gram to  Improve  the  accuracy  of  US  MIRVs. 
Even  the  sincerity  of  this  action  has  come 
into  question  as  the  administration,  each 
year,  has  sought  more  than  $100  million  for 
the  development  of  Improved  missile  guid- 
ance  systems. 

At  SALT,  the  United  States  made  one  at- 
tempt for  the  record  to  Interest  the  Russians 
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In  MIRV  controls,  but  this  was  coupled  with 
a  requirement  for  onslte  inspection  that  was 
obviously  unacceptable  and  provided  little 
increased  protection  against  possible  viola- 
tions. This  position  ■v,as  put  forth  despite  re- 
ported contrary  recommendations  by  the 
President's  prestigious  Arms  Control  General 
Advisory  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  what  happened  to  the  threat 
which  Secretary  Laird  postulated  as  evidence 
of  Soviet  Intentions  to  acquire  a  capability  to 
launch  a  first  strike  against  the  US?  The  So- 
viet SS-9  construction  program  slowed 
markedly.  From  August  1969  to  May  1970  no 
constructiun  of  new  launchers  v»as  observed. 
Then  in  the  spring  of  1970,  jnsi  when  the 
administration  was  arguing  mcst  vociferously 
for  Its  Safeguard  ABM  as  a  SALT  bargaining 
chip,  the  construction  of  a  small  number  of 
new  Soviet  launchers  was  observed.  Even  this 
was  cut  back  until  the  winter  of  1971.  when 
construction  of  a  new  tyf)€  of  large  launcher 
was  spotted.  De.splte  initial  panic,  only  about 
30  of  these  were  started  during  the  past  year, 
so  that  the  number  of  large  Soviet  ICBM 
la'.inchers  operational  and  -ander  construc- 
tion Is  now  little  more  than  300.  a  small  in- 
crease above  the  "over  275"  reported  as  of 
August  1969.  This  Increase  of  about  30  In 
more  than  two-and-a-half  years  should  be 
compared  to  50  per  >ear  predicted  In  Justify- 
ing the  Safeguard  .ABM.  It  Is  clear  lhat  the 
predicted  450  large  S.,'viet  missile  launchers 
will  not  be  operational  until  long  after  1975 
and  probably  never.  It  Is  rumored  that  the 
Soviets  have  agreed  to  place  a  celling  on 
such  large  launchers  as  part  of  a  Phase  I 
SALT  agreement   to   be   announced    in    May. 

The  Soviet  MIRV  program  has  also  not 
come  to  pa.ss.  The  administration  fear,  that 
the  missile  tested  with  three  reentry  vehicles 
could  threaten  Mlnuteman,  proved  to  be 
only  another  false  alarm.  The  Russians  now 
have  tested  systems  for  dispersing  three  war- 
heads from  both  the  SS-9  and  more  recently 
the  SS-ll,  but  neither  Is  believed  capable  of 
attacking  Mlnuteman.  Secretary  Laird  him- 
self notes  that  "the  Soviets  probably  have 
not  tested  MIRVed  missiles  thus  far.  The 
last  multiple  reentry  vehicle  |not  MIRV) 
tests  were  in  late  1970."  General  Ryan,  chief 
of  staff  of  the  air  force,  testified  a  year  ago 
that  the  Russians  would  have  to  develop  an 
entirely  new  reentry  vehicle  and  guidance 
system  before  they  could  achieve  such  a 
capability.  Rather  than  expending  their 
technological  efforts  on  a  system  for  dlspers- 
Uie;  three  MIRVs,  it  Is  most  likely  that  the 
Soviets  will,  when  they  move  Into  this  area, 
go  directly  to  one  which  will  disperse  six  or 
more.  It  was  such  a  system  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Safeguard  ABM  and  the  projx)- 
nents  of  a  MIRV  moratorium  always  argued 
was  the  real  threat  to  our  Mlnuteman  force. 
It  Is  to  such  a  system  that  Mr.  Nixon  referred 
in  his  State  of  the  World  message. 

Thus,  we  hiivc  come  inll  circle  in  i>ur  stra- 
tegic policies.  By  this  May,  a  limitation  on 
the  number  of  large  Soviet  launchers  will 
probably  have  been  achieved  at  SALT,  In 
o.Kch.iv.Re  for  foro^■^'lnp  tlie  Safeguard  ABM 
But  It  is  apparent  that  we  have  been  aiming 
at  the  wrong  target,  for  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Laird  now  admit  that  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces,  eren  at  current  levels,  can 
threaten  our  landbased  ICBMs.  We  have  been 
trapped  In  a  blind  alley.  The  problem  today, 
as  It  always  has  been,  is  to  stop  MIRVs  so 
that  these  potentially  destabilizing  weapons 
do  not  beconif  a  part  of  tiie  Sivlct  nu-  iear 
arsenal. 

Unfortunately,  time  has  moved  on  and  It  Is 
probably  too  late  to  achieve  the  desired  con- 
trols. Technically,  It  would  still  be  possible 
to  verify  a  MIRV  test  and  deployment  ban 
since  the  Russians  have  not  yet  develop)ed 
and  tested  a  true  MIRV  system  Such  testing 
would  be  readily  apparent  to  U.S.  Informa- 
tion gathering  systems  without  requiring  any 
onslte  Inspections.  The  U.S.,  however,  hag 
developed,   tested    and   deployed   two    MIRV 
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syslenifl,  and  it  Is  most  Improbable  that  the 
Russians  will  agree  to  forego  the  MIRV  option 
etely.and  leave  the  U.S.  so  far  In  the 
.  The  administration,  which  has  dlsre- 
all  attempts  to  exercise  restraint  In 
area,  la  unlikely  to  cut  back  or  even  stop 
MIBV  programs. 
rtesldent  Nixon  has  recognized  the  con- 
lences.    He    announces:     "We    are    also 
1:  latlng  a  program  at  a  time  of  Increasing 
to  our  landbased  missiles."  With  these 
and  with   the  request   for  nearly   $1 
on  for  a  new  generation  submarine  mis- 
system — ULMS — he  and  Secretary  Laird 
starting  us  off  on  a  new  lap  in  the  asms 
Is  It  really  necessary'  True,  the  Soviets 
buUdlng    up    their    submarine    missile 
to  a  point  where,  within  a  few  years, 
will    have   achieved    numerical    parity, 
their   submarine   systems   are   at   least 
generation  behind  ours,  so  that  even  If 
;re  a  question  of  maintaining  US  super- 
y.  a  posture  which  the  President  pro- 
to  have  eschewed  In  favor  of  sufficiency. 
ete  would  be  no  need  for  this  new  pro- 
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Importantly,    our    present    Polarls- 

n    system    Is    faced    with    no    threat 

requires  the  replacement  or  the  addl- 

of  more  submarines.  When  the  Poseidon 

ersion  is  completed  in  the  mld-'70s,  the 

will  have  a  submarine  fleet  of  31   ships, 

capable  of  tiring  160  warheads  at  the 

et  Union.  In  addition  to  10  of  the  older 

ris   3Ubmarli-,es   which   are   about   on   a 

with  the  present  Soviet  Y-class  vessels. 

defense  authorities  agree   th.it   there   is 

mtl-submarlne  threat  that  could  In  the 

future    negate    this    deterrent. 

the  5000  warheads,  each  of  which  Is 

times    greater    than    the    Hiroshima 

should  be  sufficient  to  deter  a  Soviet 

strike,  even  If  our  Minuteman  force  be- 

vulnerable.  With  an  ABM  treaty,  which 

Ident  Nixon   states   may  soon   be   com- 

.  virtually  all  of  these  warheads  should 

ble  to  penetrate  to  Russian  targets. 

will  have  made  major  progress  if  we  get 

^M  treaty.  Let  us  build  on  that  to  ob- 

additlonal  limitations  rather  than  trlg- 

a  race  In  a  new  direction.  Even  if  the 

ts  continue  to  e.xpand  their  submarine 

beyond  our  levels,  we  should  not  allow 

to  panic  us  Into  deploying  a  new  sys- 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  have  to  be 

laps  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Better  to 

flexibility  by  cor.tUiuing  research 

development  on  a  broad  range  of  pos- 

systems  in  order  to  be  in  the  best  posl- 

to  cope  with  a  threat,  If  It  should  arise 

1  he  long-range   future.  We  have  wasted 

years  tilting  with  the  SS-9  launcher 

It    is    time    that    we    realistically 

te  our  .security  requirements  and  ask 

elves   whether   still   more   strategic   nu- 

weapons.  of  still  greater  sophistication, 

needed  to  deter  a  nuclear  attacic  or  to 

ent  us  and  our  allies  from  being  bl.ick- 
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iON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


OP   IOWA 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 


\T.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
ask;;:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
'H(w  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hus  jand  alive  or  dead?" 

Cjmmunist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
gen  wide  on  over  1.600  American  pris- 
one  -s  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  well  known.  They  systematically 
undergo  political  harassment,  job  dis- 
crimination, and  religious  persecution 
Additionally,  they  are  prohibited  from 
emigrating  to  their  spiruual  homeland, 
Israel,  except  under  the  most  difficult  of 
circumstances. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons 
that  we,  who  are  conceiTied  over  the 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews,  have  is  the 
spotlight  of  publicity.  On  several  occa- 
sions, such  a.s  the  well-known  alleged 
skyjacking  incidents  last  year,  public 
opinion  served  to  insure  that  Jews  re- 
ceived fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  authorities, 

Judd  L.  Teller  has  written  an  e.xcel- 
leiit  article  in  the  December  1971  issue 
of  the  Jewish  Veteran  Mr.  Teller,  an 
authority  on  Jewish  affaii's  who  has 
traveled  widely  in  the  U.SS.R.,  explains 
how  Jewish  ethnic  identity  and  culture 
are  being  repres.sed  by  the  Soviet  policies. 
While  concluding  that  there  exists  more 
potential  for  fair  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Teller  ex- 
plains that  public  protest  and  outrage 
over  unjust  Soviet  policies  must  not 
abate 

Another  important  commentary  on 
the  subject  of  Soviet  Jewry  appears  in 
the  winter  197'J  i.s.^ue  of  United  Syna- 
gogue Review.  Entitled  'If  I  Forget  So- 
viet JewiT.  Let  My  Right  Hand  Wither 
Away,"  it  was  written  by  Gideon 
Hausner.  the  chief  prosecuter  at  the  trial 
of  Adolf  Eichmami  and  an  expert  on 
Jewish  affairs.  Mr.  Hausner  explains  how 
the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people  remains 
high  despite  their  oppression  by  the  So- 
viet Government,  Their  dream  of  re- 
tm-ning  to  what  they  feel  is  their  tine 
homeland.  Israel,  remains  their  over- 
whelming obsession. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Europe,  I  held  several 
hearings  on  the  status  of  Jewish  citizens 
in  Russia,  exploring  in  depth  the  prob- 
lems they  face.  Many  learned  authori- 
ties testified,  and  all  agreed  that  this  is 
3.  problem  that  cannot  be  ignored  by  the 
.\inericaia  people  or  by  the  Congress,  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  shortly  when  it  takes 
up  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  471,  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Pi'esident  of 
the  Unit'-^d  States  to  demand  personally 
of  the  Soviet  Government  that  it  per- 
mit freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  emi- 
gration for  all  persons,  I  am  hopeful 
the  committee  and  the  House  will  pass 
this  resolution  prior  to  the  President's 
departure  for  Moscow  this  spring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget  the 
seriousness  of  the  Jewish  situation  in 
Russia;  our  commitment  to  their  just 
and  humane  treatment  cannot  be  weak- 
ened. It  is  with  this  thought  as  well  as 
with  the  desire  that  the  Congress  and 
the  public  remain  informed  about  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  that  I  insert  both 


Mr.  Teller's  and  Mr.  Hausner  s  articles  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

[From  the  Jewish  Veteran,  December  1971] 
Soviet  Jewry — A  Denml  of  Ethnic  Identiiy 

AND   CULTUEE 

(By  Judd  L.  Teller) 

I  Note. — Judd  L.  Teiler,  authority  on  Jewish 
affairs  here  and  abroad,  has  travelled  widely 
in  the  USSR,  His  most  recent  book  ts  "Strang- 
ers and  Natives:  The  Evolution  of  the  Amerl- 
cvri  Jew  From  1921  to  the  Present.") 

The  essential  facts  about  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  the  USSR  are  summarlzable  in 
a  few  paragraphs.  They  are  classified,  under 
Soviet  law,  as  a  nationality,  a  distinctive  col- 
lectivity. Anyone  born  of  Jewish  parents  Is 
automatically  so  classified.  This  Information 
appears  ou  all  his  records,  from  birth  to 
death,  and  is  requested  on  all  questionnaires 
that  he  fills  out.  or  guardians  fill  out  for  him, 
when  registering  for  school,  applying  for  em- 
ployment, seeking  travel  permits. 

This  information  is  required  also  of  all 
'<:her  nationalities  in  the  USSR.  In  a  country 
with  a  centuries'  old  history  of  antl-SemltIsm 
••lis  has  its  serious  drawbacks  for  the  Jew.  It 
:nakes  him  vulnerable  to  covert  dlscrlmlna- 
•lun  by  the  bigoted,  the  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion that  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence 
precisely  because  of  the  disguises  under  which 
it  functions.  Jews  who  have  through  the  cen- 
turies refused  to  abandon  their  faith  even  at 
'he  pain  of  death,  are  willing  to  bear  the 
ci;,s.idvantages  of  their  designation. 

The  fact  is  that  immediately  after  the 
Revolution  they  insisted  on  being  designated 
a,s  a  distinctive  people  or  nationally  and  had 
1  ng  arijtied  against  Socialist  and  Communist 
theoreticians,  in  Eastern  Europe  and  In  West- 
ern Europe  who  viewed  the  Jews  as  a  dis- 
integrating religious  sect  and,  In  fact,  a 
no-people. 

The  special  problem  this  represents  for 
the  Jews  In  USSR  Is  that  while  all  other  des- 
ignated nationalities  are  provided  by  the 
government,  albeit  reluctantly  sometimes, 
with  facilities  to  sustain  their  ethnic  Iden- 
tity and  culture,  the  Jews  are  denied  that 
opportunity.  Instruction  of  Hebrew  Is  for- 
bidden. Opportunities  for  Yiddish  cultural 
life  are  circumscribed,  and  their  availabil- 
ity— a  few  new  volumes  of  Yiddish  literature 
annually,  occasional  Yiddish  variety  shows, 
a  m.onthly  with  a  limited  press  run — Is  so 
restricted  a.:  to  make  them  appear  to  be  more 
than  show  window  samples. 

Instruction  In  Jewish  history  Is  nonexist- 
ent. Bans  on  religious  Instruction  are  more 
severely  applied  against  the  Jews  than 
against  most  others.  Literature  about  the 
Jews  in  Russian,  Ukrainian  and  Georgian,  to 
cite  the  languages  of  republics  In  which 
the  concentration  of  Jews  is  considerable,  or 
worse  Jewish  population,  even  If  small.  Is 
highly  conscious  and  proud  of  Its  origins — Is 
uravallable.  Jews  who  possess  neither  Yid- 
dish nor  Hebrew,  largely  because  they  were 
unable  under  Soviet  conditions  to  receive 
Instruction  in  them,  cannot  turn  to  Rus- 
sian. Ukrainian  or  Georgian  texts,  the  way 
.■American  Jews  turn  to  English  texts,  to  learn 
about  their  people.  All  this  at  a  time  when 
ethnic  studies — black  studies,  Judalca — are 
sweeping  the  American  campus. 

Such  texts  on  the  Jews  as  are  available 
in  non-Jew^lsh  language  are  propaganda- 
charged  and  distorted,  designed  to  serve  a 
specific  governmental  Interest  at  a  specific 
point  in  time,  as  for  example  several  books 
published  In  Russian  Ukrainian  In  recent 
vears.  Clearly  modeled  after  the  Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zlon,  a  notorious  forgery 
which  alleged  a  Jewish  conspiracy  to  achieve 
world  dominion,  these  books  allege  world 
dominion  aspirations  and  conspiracies  by 
Jews  "Jointly  with  the  Western  Imperialists." 
and  misquote  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud, 
as  the  medieval  Inquisitors  used  to  do,  to 
prove  that  the  source  of  that  conspiracy 
and  of  all  evil  Is  the  Jewish  religion.  They 
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allege  that  Israel  Is  at  the  center  of  this  con- 
spiracy, with  Its  agents  implanted  In  the 
Communist  lands  and  appealing  to  the  Jews 
of  those  lands. 

The  political  purpose  of  this  propaganda 
is  obvious.  The  Soviet  peoples  are  unhappy 
over  Soviet  military  spending  In  Egypt  and 
other  Middle  East  countries.  The  Soviet  peo- 
ples feel  that  this  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers  goods  and  relief  from  drabnes^ 
and  make-to-do-wlth-Uttle  that  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  Soviet  citizen,  not  only  compared 
with  the  life-standard  of  people  in  the  West. 
but  even  with  standards  In  some  of  the 
other  Communist  countries,  most  notably 
Hungary,  which  Is  within  the  Warsaw  axis, 
and  Yugoslavia,  which  Is  not.  Hence  Jews  be- 
come an  excellent  deflector  of  popular  dis- 
content over  Kremlin  spending  in  Egypt.  An- 
cient malicious  myths  are  evoked.  Ancient 
prejudices  are  appealed  to.  The  "Christ- 
killing"  people,  greedy,  avaricious,  cunning, 
mercurial,  plotting  once  again  from  its  an- 
cient Zion,  and  strip-mining  the  loyalties  of 
fellow-Jews  in  the  Communist  countries, 
hence  every  Jew  in  these  countries  becomes 
suspect  to  his  neighbors  and  feUow-workers. 

Discrimination  against  Jews  In  education 
and  employment  has  at  various  times  been 
conceded  by  Kremlin  spokesmen,  sometimes 
with  striking  naivete,  sometimes  obliquely. 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  who  was  personally  in- 
tensely antl-Semltlc  as  none  of  the  men  at 
•he  pinnacle  of  Soviet  power  today  are  at  this 
lime  known  to  be,  and  Yeketerina  Furtseva. 
the  Minister  of  Culture  under  IChrushchev 
and  under  his  successors,  said  that  of  course 
Jews  were  being  replaced  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility In  the  various  republics.  That  is 
natural,  they  explained.  The  Jews  were 
placed  there,  when  these  Soviet  republics  had 
no  trained  personnel  of  their  own,  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  eventually  be 
replaced  by  "the  indigenous." 

Since  the  Jews  are  designated  as  a  distinct 
nationality,  yet  have  no  territory  of  their 
own  inside  the  USSR,  the  implication  is  that 
throughout  the  USSR,  its  republics  and 
autonomous  regions,  the  "native"  or  "in- 
digenous" should  be  given  first  considera- 
tion, ahead  of  the  Jew.  Thus  a  Jew  whose 
family  roots  In  the  Ukraine  may  go  back 
many  generations — Jews  began  settling  there 
in  the  mid-seventeenth  century — is  to  be 
second  choice  for  a  job  or  appointment  be- 
cause, being  a  Jew,  he  is  not  "a  native,"  It  is 
not  suggested  here  that  this  is  common  prac- 
tice. However,  where  the  competition  Is  keen 
or  close,  such  discrimination  Is  Indeed  in  ef- 
fect and  can  be  justified  in  terms  of  custom 
and  ethnic  definition. 

This  policy,  particularly  as  applied  to  the 
Jew,  has  political  purpose.  The  cliche  about 
"divide  and  rule"  certainly  applies  here.  Most 
Soviet  nationalities,  albeit  they  have  repub- 
lics of  their  own,  feel  that  they  are  hobbied 
by  the  Russians,  It  is  good  Kremlin  tactics 
to  deflect  attention  to  the  Jew  as  the  alleged 
cause  of  their  discomforts.  The  underde- 
veloped Asian  regions  of  t!ie  USSR  need 
skilled  and  professional  manpower.  Induce- 
ments notwithstanding.  Soviet  citizen.s  from 
the  European  regions  are  roluctaut  to  re- 
settle there. 

This  is  no  less  true  of  blue  collar  workers 
'han  of  professionals.  Discrimination  against 
'\\mn  in  the  European  republic  might  serve 
as  a  goad  to  induce  Jews  to  take  up  post  in 
i-'ar  Ea.-^tern  Soviet  republics  until  such  time 
;is  those  republics  too  will  have  acquirer^ 
■heir  "indigenous  cadres,"  In  practice,  it  has 
iiot  accomplished  Its  purpose.  The  Jews  are 
not  easily  goaded. 

Assuming  a  Jew  wishes  to  dispose  of  his 
disadvantageous  ethnic  designation,  the  op- 
tion is  not  his,  as  it  Is  not  of  any  Soviet 
citizen.  If  both  parents  are  Jewish,  or  Polish, 
or  Ukrainian,  or  Latvian,  in  the  Soviet  ethnic 
definition,  their  offspring  is  forever  land- 
locked in  that  designation.  Only  offspring  of 
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an  intermarriage  have  the  option  on  reach- 
ing majority  to  choose  tlie  nationality  of 
either  parent. 

Once  the  choice  has  been  made,  it  can- 
not be  reconsidered  cr  altered.  This  applies  to 
all  Soviet  nationalities,  of  ctfurse.  The  eSect 
upon  the  Jew  is  especially  perverse.  Let  us 
consider  again  that  Ukraine  Jew  whose  fam- 
ily has  lived  there  for  generations.  He  is  auto- 
matically denied  first  consideration  because 
he  is  a  Jew.  therefore  not  a  native.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  son  oi  a  Polish  father,  re- 
cently settled  ni  the  Ukraine,  and  a  Ukraine 
motlier,  becomes  a  native  by  choosing  his 
motiier's  nationality  and  tlius  obtains  pref- 
erential treatment. 

The  standard  Soviet  reply  to  charges  of 
dLscrlnunatlon  in  education  has  been  that 
Jewish  professionals  and  students  far  ex- 
ceed the  percentage  of  Jews  in  tiie  total  pop- 
ulation. Lurking  behind  such  argument  is  a 
justification  of  ethnic  quotas,  which  the  So- 
viet deny  exists.  It  is  strange  nonetheless  tliat 
their  "excessive"  percentage  has  declined  In 
the  past  few  decades.  It  used  to  be  consid- 
erably higher.  Of  course,  if  the  Soviets  were 
to  admit  that  this  indeed  is  the  c;ise,  and 
there  is  an  appearance  of  discrimination, 
they  coiUd  then  proceed  to  argue  that  the 
percentage  of  Jews  has  declined  not  because 
fewer  Jews  are  admitted,  but  because  m.uiy 
more  of  all  the  others  have  now  chosen 
higher  ed'acation. 

The  sons  of  peasants  and  blue  collar  work- 
ers, under  the  Soviet  system  of  preference  for 
proletarian  origin,  have  Joined  the  profes- 
sions, preside  over  clinics,  staff  faculties. 
However,  such  argument  would  hold  no  wa- 
ter, either.  Soviet  statistics  relate  the  per- 
centage of  Jews  to  the  total  population.  They 
sliouid  be  related  only  to  the  population  in 
the  several  metropolitan  areas  In  which  they 
are  densely  concentrated.  Such  comparisons 
would  reveal  deliberate,  sj^stematic  discrim- 
ination. 

One  must  bear  In  mind  that  the  Jews  had 
been  urban,  traditionally  Inclined  to  learning 
and  to  professions  amidst  an  agricultural 
population  aflaicted  with  Illiteracy.  If  fewer 
Jews  are  now  enrolled  In  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  Kiev,  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Odessa  and  several  other  centers,  it  mcins 
that  fewer  Jews  will  graduate  into  the 
professions. 

They  apply  to  universities  and  are  directed, 
instead,  to  teclinical  and  trades  schools.  The 
unadmitted  reason  being — "native  cadres," 
The  schools  are  overcrowded.  The  Jews  are 
landlock  In  their  ethnic  designation,  hence 
are  always  listed  as  "stand-bys"  only,  excep- 
tions being  made  of  course  for  the  extra- 
extra  exceptional  Jew.  the  genius  caliber 
whom  the  Soviet  regime  cannot  afford  to 
waive  aside. 

Tl:ie  same  applies  to  a  wide  range  of  Soviet 
occupations.  When  "native  cadres"  were  not 
available,  the  Jews  "exceeded"  their  percent- 
age in  the  military,  in  the  diplomatic  corp, 
in  the  regime's  top  offices.  Today,  they  are 
invi.-.lble  or  very  ne.arly  invi.sible  in  these 
services.  They  are  still  highly  visible  in  the 
arts  and  m:iss  media.  However,  they  are  fad- 
ing out  of  administrative,  supervisory  and 
policymaking  p>osts  in  these  fields.  They  no 
longer  are  Jewish  r.e^.vspaper  editor.-,  periodi- 
cal editors,  book  publishing  editors,  or  too 
few  to  attract  attention.  Yet  these  tue  posts 
in  which,  at  one  time  they  had  been  ex- 
tremely prominent. 

Visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union,  unless  famil- 
iar with  these  f.icts,  will  be  pointed  to  Jews 
in  the  theatre  and  cinema,  in  the  medicine 
and  engineering  and  bo  persuaded  that  dis- 
crimination dc>es  not  exist.  The  people 
pointed  out,  will  for  obvious  reasons,  deny 
antl-Semitlom.  and  will  sometimes  do  so  with 
simulated  passion.  Yet  their  own  offspring 
may  be  bsirred  from  enrolling  in  universities 
in  which  the  parent  teaches,  which  means 
from  following  the  parent's  profession  or  any 
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other.  This  is  done  under  a  cloak  of  legality. 
The  student  is  failed,  not  on  the  viTitten 
exam  which  can  be  checked  back  upon,  biit 
in  the  orals,  especially  orals  in  Marxist - 
Leninist  dialectics. 

The  clrcumst.ances  have  become  sc  oner- 
ous, that  some  Jews  have  been  seeking  to 
opt  out  of  their  ethnic  designation.  This  was 
accomplisiied  much  easier  immediately  after 
the  war.  Official  records  had  been  pillaged 
and  burned — birth,  schcx-il,  and  marriage  cer- 
tificates. Hence,  Jews — liow  many  W'e  shall 
never  know —redesignated  themselves  as 
Russian,  White  Hu.>sian  and  as  other  kinds 
of  Soviet  nationals.  Today,  this  Is  obtainable 
only  by  bribe  and  subterfuge,  but  it  can  be 
and  is  done. 

Some,  unable  to  escape  the  grip  of  their 
designation,  deliberately  plan  to  spare  their 
offspring  this  afSlction  by  marrying  outside 
tlielr  laitli  so  that  their  chiid  would  have  a 
ciioice.  Curiously,  anywhere  from  five  to  ten 
percent  of  the  offspring  of  such  mixed  mar- 
riages, aware  of  the  discomforts  they  thus 
assume,  nonetheless  chose  the  Jewish  par- 
ent's nation.Uity.  thus  the  son  or  daughter 
refuses  the  "amnesty"  which  their  parents 
had  provided  for  them.  Indeed,  those  now 
in  Soviet  Jails  for  "Zionism."  and  among 
tiiose  w^ho.  after  a  struggle  with  the  authori- 
ties, were  iiiuUJy  permitted  to  leave  for  Israel, 
are  some  who  were  born  to  intermarried  par- 
ents and  consciously  and  deliberately  chose 
to  register  as  Jews. 

The  emergence  of  Jewish  a'A-areness  among 
these  young  people,  very  often  sons  and 
daughters  of  parents  who  condemned  their 
origins  and  bore  their  designation  reluctant- 
ly, is  one  of  the  great  surprises.  It  parallels 
a  similar  ethnic  awareness  among  other  na- 
tionalities of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  "na- 
tionalist" awakening  among  the  Soviet  na- 
tionalities makes  the  Kremlin  apprehensive. 
It  interferes  with  their  design  of  producing 
a  Soviet  Man  and  Woman  with  no  national 
and  ethnic  allegiances.  Yet,  in  the  Kremlin's 
scheme  of  things,  the  culture  of  that  de- 
ethnlcized  Soviet  citizen  would  be  Russian. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  Soviet  policy 
to  bring  about  the  assimilation  of  its  non- 
Russian  nationalities  and  to  absorb  them  in- 
to Russian  culture  has  been  accelerated  since 
the  all-Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress 
earlier  this  year. 

Here  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  this 
is  accomplished,  Russians  are  placed  in  key 
posts  in  the  various  republics  for  control 
purposes.  However,  proconsuls  are  Insuffi- 
cient to  cause  or  force  assimilation.  More 
devious  means  are  used.  Migrants  of  other 
ethnic  origins  are  Implanted  en  masse  In  the 
midst  of  a  republic,  Its  territory  is  reshtiffled. 
It  is  forced  to  cede  some  and  forced  to  ac- 
cept an  unwanted  gift  of  other  territory,  and 
the  elTect  of  this  mix  is  that  the  native  pop- 
ulation soon  finds  itself  a  minority  In  Its  own 
republic. 

This  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  Asian 
republics.  It  is  being  done  in  some  of  the 
Baltic  republics.  In  each  of  these  republics 
there  are  Russian  language  schools  on  all 
levels,  from  kindergarten  to  university.  The 
implanted  neA'  populations  do  not  enroll 
their  children  In  the  native-language  schools 
but  m  the  Russian  schools.  All  this  is  done 
within  the  law.  Assimilation  is  "by  natural 
jirocess,"  conceived  and  engineered  by  the 
authorities. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Kremlin 
sees  Jewish  resistance  to  assimilation  as  sub- 
verting its  larger  policy.  If  the  Jews  who 
have  no  territory  of  their  own  inside  the 
USSR,  persist  as  an  Identifiable  ethnic  group, 
then  nationalities  that  are  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous position,  that  are  rooted  In  their 
native  lands,  are  emboldened  to  similarly 
resist.  Hence,  in  the  Kremlin  view,  the  sup- 
pression of  Jewish  culture  must  continue, 
Jewish  youth  h.^is  responded  to  this  oppres- 
sion In  the  most  striking  way.  Suddenly  a 
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Zoriist  movemeut  has  ipru:'-g  up;  young 
P'  ^ople  demanding  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
h  1  ael. 

At  first  the  aurhcrltleb  would  r.ut  yield. 
B  .it  the  boldiiess  of  theoc  yoiing  men  and 
'*omen.  and  the  buppcrt  of  wo.-ld  public 
o;  (inlon  their  bravery  has  eaiiiied  for  them, 
c  irapcUed  the  Kremlin,  more  sensitive  to 
is[>rld  opinion  rhan  had  been  :to.sumed.  to 
rf  consider.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
ir  the  numbers  permitted  to  leave  for  Israel. 
Il  is  all  still  .i  litful  game.  From  time  t<.> 
time  all  visoii  are  suddenly  discontinued. 
Tien,  unexijecteilly.  there  is  a  new  flow  of 
11  imlgraats  out  of  Ruiisla.  Applicants  for 
V  bas  aro  lired  from  their  jobs  and  deprived 
•S.  their  livelihood  withou:  knowing  when 
pirmisiion  to  emigrate  will  be  graiited  them, 
if  at  all.  There  are  hou.se  searches,  sudden 
a:  rests,  trials.  Je  Aish  applications  for  emlgra- 
ti>n  mount  and,  C'.>rrespoiiding;y  more  appli- 
es nts  are  vlsa'd  and  cleared  for  emigra"ion. 

The  purpose  behind  this  may  be  to  defuse 
Ji  wish  reluctance  and  ethnic  awareness  by 
slipping  out  the  initiators  and  leaders,  tho^e 
w  lo  sustain  th.at  aw.vrei.ess,  who  conduct 
clisses  In  Hebrew  and  Jewish  history,  circu- 
1,1  te  Jewish  literature  and  produce  Jewish 
Ir  formation  bulletins  without  license  and 
o:i  pain  of  arrest,  trial,  and  severe  pris-j.i  or 
w.>rk  c<imp  sent€r.ce.  Another  re.. son  mav  be 
that  the  Kremlin  ho!)es  t  :•  trade  emigration 
f.  r  Jewish  silence  abroad  on  the  suppression 
oj  Jevvish  culture  and  Judaism  inside  the 
UiSR. 

Jewry  will  agree  to  no  cuch  trade.  Jewish 
a- rareness  stimulates  emigration  demands; 
etiigration  demand.s  in  turn  stimulate 
a, 'arenoss  and  pride  iu  Soviet  Jewish  youth. 
T  le  Soviet  Union  will  eventually  yield  on 
b<  til  f)olnts.  permit  free  emigi^tion  of  Jews 
ai  d  also  permit  these  w.ho  wish  or  must  stay 
b<hind.  for  varlt>us  personal  re.isons  to 
milntaln  facilities  for  the  sustenance  of 
Jewish  culture  and  Its  tranamisc^ion  to  future 
generations.  Tiiere  will  be.  of  course,  many 
Jews  who  will  choose  ii  third  courso.  total 
.1:  sunilation.  That  is  their  privilege.  Our 
cc  ncern  is  with  that  larger  number  who 
w  sh  to  be  Jews  inside  the  USSR  or  who 
MJk  Jewish  fulfillment,  maximal  fulfillment, 
tl' rough  emigration  to  Israel, 

We  are  confident  tliat  botii  the:e  anus 
ar  5  achievable,  that  the  Kremlin  will  yield. 
because  the  present  Sovi'_-t  rulers  are  re- 
sponsive to  world  opinion,  however  slow  their 
re  iponses  may  be  fcrthccinin?;.  Under  Stall:. 
piDfessors,  no  matter  how  high  their  sta- 
t.iin  in  the  Soviet  srientific  liierarcliy  wutild 
n(  t  have  dared  sign  pretest  petitions  anil  to 
form  a  committee  for  the  protection  of  hu- 
raui  rights.  If  they  had,  none  would  ev'-^r 
hf  ve  heard  of  it.  They  would  have  dlsap- 
peared  without  trace,  with  no  spcor  left  of 
tieir  protests,  which  Is  what  probably  hap- 
pened in  those  horrendous  decades  under 
Stalin's  rule. 

Under  Stalin,  or  even  under  the  deceptively 
■v  uncular  Niklta  Khrushchev,  It  would  have 
b<en  Incoiicelvabie  f::r  voung  ,Tews  to  en- 
ly.re  in  sltdow;  s  In  vi.^  offices.  Jewish  pre - 
te-tors  would  barge  in  on  hlsh  level  coni- 
m  s.<i£.rs.  Trials — either  than  show  trials — 
wiuld  not  h.Tve  been  reported,  men  and 
women  nul'ed  in  for  ir'errofatlon  would 
!!•■  t  have  been  released  wit:  in  hours  or  days, 
rrurt  sei.rences  W'lild  be  aniKiunced.  death 
septences  crrnmufi.'d.  Of  f-  iirse.  Justire  is 
vprted.     charee?     are     fribrlcpted;     dlss!- 

nt.s — a  retired  Red  Army  ::er.eral,  sclentl:-ts, 

iter.'^ — are  forcibly  det.-aned  In  psychlatri'^ 

;rds  and  silenced  by  means  of  the  stralt- 

-kcr. 

A  young  Jewish  elrl.  Sylva  Zalmanson.  is 
[^prehended    clrculatlne    J"wi.sh    literature. 

e  Is  arrested.  Tl'.roueh  per'nred  te.-timony 
id  by  barring  essential  defense  'viti'esses. 
'te  Drosectitor  and  I'ldstes  s.'meh''w  manaee 
to  fabricate  a  capita!  case  nealnst  her.  as  if 
tie  circulation  of  Jewish  literature  were  an 
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act  against  the  security  of  the  state  Itself. 
She  faces  her  prosecutors  bravely,  refuses  a 
guiUy  plea  which  would  bring  a  ligliter 
sentence.  She  Is  sentenced  and  deliberately 
thrown  In  amidst  prostitutes  and  other  fel- 
ons who  taunt  and  torture  her.  She  is  denied 
ti.e  medicines  she  requires  to  keep  her  alive. 
Yet  she  may  still  be  released  before  she 
perishes  if  world  public  opinion  calls  out  In 
her  cause. 

In  fact  the  regime  Is  bound  to  permit  both 
emigration  to  Israel  and  maintenance  of  Ju- 
daism m  the  USSR,  under  the  normal  Soviet 
restrictions  of  course,  because,  all  the  above 
horrors  notwithstanding,  this  Is  the  most 
responsive  resime  to  have  ruled  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  his  visit  to  Canada.  Premier 
Kosvglii  saw  and  heard  how  Canadians  feel 
on  this  i-ssue.  On  his  Scandinavian  tour,  he 
heard  how  Scandinavians  feel.  His  peers. 
touring  other  Western  countries,  saw  and 
heard  how  these  peoples  feel.  The  Kremlin 
luiiy  still  be  counting  on  public  protests  rtm- 
ning  their  covirse  and  public  outrage  dylnc; 
down.  Tnls  must  not  happen.  If  protest  1; 
sustained,  the  resultant  reversal  of  Soviet 
policy,  when  it  c-omes,  will  bring,  among 
other  t;  ip.gs,  purification  of  the  soul  of  the 
Soviet  regime. 

fProm  the  United  Svnagogus  Review. 
Winter  1972] 

If  I  Forget  SovrET  Jewry,  Let  Mt 

Right  Hand  Wtther  Away 

(By  Gideon  Hausneri 

Over  a  vear  has  now  passed  since  the 
Lenlngnid  Trial  wherein  eleven  Jews  were 
made  to  account  for  their  desire  to  live  as 
Jews.  Eftward  Kuznetsov,  one  of  the  ac- 
cused, said  in  court  on  that  occasion:  "I  have 
always  wanted  to  live  In  Israel."  Anatolo 
Altm.ar..  before  hearing  his  sentence  of 
twelve  years'  imprisonment,  said:  "I  wr\s 
born  In  the  Soviet  era  and  have  spent  all 
my  life  in  the  land  of  the  Soviets.  Today,  on 
the  day  when  my  fate  is  belrig  decided,  I 
feel  wonderful  although  very  sad;  It  is  my 
hope  that  peace  will  come  to  Israel.  I  send 
mv  greeting.-;  to  you,  my  land.  Shalom  alci- 
ch'  r"   peace  unto  you.  land  of  Israel!" 

bilva  ZUmanson  before  hearing  the  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  on  her  htisband  Kuz- 
netsov. said: 

"Israel  is  the  country  with  which  we  are 
bound  spiritually  and  hlstorlcallv.  We  shall 
never  abandon  the  drcajn  of  being  united 
with  our  people  In  our  ancient  homeland. 
Our  dream  of  living  In  Israel  is  comparably 
stronger  than  fear  of  the  suffering  we  may 
be  made  to  eiidure.  Even  now  I  do  not  doubt 
for  a  minute  that  sometime  I  shall  go  and 
that  I  will  live  in  Israel.  This  dream,  il- 
luminated by  2.000  years  of  hope,  will  never 
leave  me   Ne.xt  year  in  Jerusalem!" 

These  statements  are  the  highest  e.xpres- 
.-^ion  of  Jewish  rebirth  in  the  .Soviet  Union. 
.*.fter  over  half  a  century  of  crtiPhlng  prop- 
aganda and  forced  a.=~simllatlon.  of  using 
every  device  to  make  the  Jews  drift  away 
from  their  past,  young  Jews  are  now  speaking 
out  in  a  langu.ige  compari'ile  only  to  the 
.-peeches  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  martyrs 
of  earlier  days.  Unprecedented  Is  the  fact 
that  these  young  men  have  actually  had  no 
contact  with  Jewish  culture  or  values.  Their 
ff.thers  never  took  them  to  a  synagogue,  and 
in  their  homes  there  was  neither  Bible  nor 
prayer  book.  Their  cultural  heritage  was  pred- 
icated on  Soviet  communist  propaganda. 
Still,  they  somehow  discovered  within  them- 
selves their  Jewlshness.  It  will  certainly  re- 
quire profound  research  on  the  part  of 
sociologists  and  historians  to  establish  how 
thLs  became  possible. 

The  severe  sentences  passed  by  the  Lenin- 
grad Judges  did  not  deter  the  Soviet  Jews. 
The  obvious  tactics  of  the  RussUn  Govern- 
ment to  let  a  trickle  of  the  trouble-makers 
go  and  frighten  all  the  others  by  inflicting 
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exemplary  penalties  have  misfired.  The  stiff- 
necked  Jewish  nation  reacted  in  a  manner 
which  has  perplexed  the  Soviet  authorities, 
for  now  the  national  movement  has  assumed 
larger  proportions  than  ever.  Presently  mass 
petitions  have  been  sent  out  to  the  entire 
world.  Soviet  Jewry's  answer  to  the  calami- 
ties which  their  government  Is  potirlng  on 
Israel  has  been  an  even  stronger  urge  to  go 
and  live  there. 

This  cry  from  the  depths  of  captivity  was 
taken  up  by  Jews  and  non-Jews.  The  problem 
of  Soviet  Jewry  has  become  an  item  on  the 
international  agenda  of  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  as  well  bs  a  constant  de- 
mand which  Jews  of  the  free  world  are  voic- 
ing at  present.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  even  the  modest  achievements 
which  we  have  so  far  witnessed  when  a 
trickle  of  Sovlert  Jews  Is  being  let  out,  Is 
thanks  only  to  this  Incessant  pressure  main- 
tained by  world  public  opinion. 

We  are  facing  a  prolonged  struggle  which 
can  be  successful  only  If  carefully  planned 
and  adequately  conducted.  We  must  bring 
the  Soviet  ruling  quarters  to  reall2«  that 
they  are  pursuing  a  self-defeating  policy. 
Stepping  up  anti-Semitism  brings  about  an 
increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
masses  to  get  rid  of  the  Jews.  When,  slmul- 
'aneously.  the  gates  are  being  locked  up  for 
any  mass  emigration,  the  restilt  Is  an  Internal 
clash  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
be  able  to  live  for  very  long. 

Above  all.  we  must  fight  now  for  the 
right  of  the  Soviet  Jews  to  petition  their 
authorities.  At  present,  this  well-established 
freedom  of  a  citizen  to  submit  a  petition 
to  his  government.  Is  denied  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  legitimate  request  for  exit  Is  being 
visited  with  dismissal  from  work,  dismissal 
of  one's  children  from  school,  and  often  with 
imprisonment.  ThLs  is  a  barbarian  denial  of  a 
basic  human  right.  The  world  must  never 
acquiesce  In  a  situation  where  a  citizen  of 
any  country  does  not  have  the  right  to  ask 
his  government  for  a  permit  to  leave  that 
country,  a  right  which  Is  flxmly  rooted  in 
international  law  and  usage. 

We  have  recently  heard  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  keep  back  the  Jews  as 
hostages  for  the  policies  of  Israel.  It  has 
been  officially  proclaimed  that  as  long  as  the 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East  continue,  Russia 
will  tiot  let  Jews  out  lest  they  Join  the  armed 
forces  of  Israel.  This  cynical  allegation 
penalizing  Soviet  Jews  for  the  present  day 
policy  of  Israel  Is  without  precedent,  even 
In  this  century  of  contempt  lor  basic  human 
values. 

The  world  will  not  accept  this  vicious  atti- 
tude and  will  continue  fighting  for  the 
right  of  the  Soviet  Jews  to  leave  according 
to  their  desire  and  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  Jewish  history.  We  have  already 
witnessed  the  first  cracks  In  Soviet  intran- 
sigence. It  win  be  up  to  us  now.  to  our 
efforts,  to  our  will,  to  our  appropriate  choice 
of  means  to  Insure  that  the  barrier,  which 
has  already  been  slightly  removed,  should 
fall  down  altogether  and  that  all  Jews 
wishing  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  able  to  do  so  without  delay. 

We  have  been  through  this  in  our  gen- 
eration when  Jews  In  another  country  were 
doomed  because  of  their  Jewlshness.  In 
Hitler's  Europe  the  only  freedom  allowed  to 
Jews  was  to  die  as  such.  But  now  there  Is  a 
dlfTerence.  First  of  all,  there  Is  a  place  to 
which  persecuted  Jews  can  go,  for  the  State 
of  Israel  Is  now  on  the  map.  Secondly,  Jewish 
consciousness  throughout  the  world  is 
alerted  and  determined  to  foil  and  to 
frustrate  the  present  day  spiritual  genocide 
perpetrated  on  our  brethren  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  must  succeed  In  this  struggle  of  ours. 
We  have  taken  a  vow  and  must  live  up  to  It, 
for  "If  I  forget  Soviet  Jewry  let  my  right 
hand  wither  away." 


CHURCH  LEADE31S  FIND  NO  IM- 
MORALITY IN  COMMUNIST  EX- 
PLOITATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
cliurch  leaders  have  now  joined  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  criti- 
cizing the  U.S.  Congress  for  authorizing 
free  trade  with  Rhodesia  in  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  otherwise  could 
only  be  obtained  from  Communist 
countries. 

These  same  church  leaders  have  never 
been  outspoken  against  human  rights 
violations  in  Communist  countries  nor 
against  trade  with  Communist  coimtries. 
Americans  are  beginning  to  wonder  if 
these  Cliristian  church  leaders  find  no 
immorality  in  exploitation  of  the  masses 
by  communism. 

I  insert  related  newsclippings  at  this 
point: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  29,  1972| 

U.N.  Council  Criticizes  United  States  on 
Rhodesian  Chroiwe  IsstTE 

Untied  Nations. — The  Security  Council 
adopted  a  resolutloii  yesterday  criticizing 
the  United  States  for  violating  Its  treaty 
obl!gatloi-.s  by  Importing  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia. The  vote  w,%s  13-0  with  the  United 
States  and  Britain  abstaining. 

The  resolution  declared  that  any  legisla- 
tion passed  or  act  taken  by  any  stat^-  that 
would  allow  the  Import  of  any  Rhodesian 
products,  against  which  the  United  Nations 
has  impoeed  sanctions,  would  undermine  the 
sanctions  and  be  contrary  to  the  state's 
obligations. 

The  U.S.  Congress  last  year  passed  an 
amendment  which  prevented  the  government 
from  banning  strategic  Imports  from  any 
country  If  the  goods  are  bought  from  a 
Canmunist  country. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  26,  1972) 

Chitrches   Request   Sanctions   Against 
Rhodesia   Economy 

New  York. — The  chief  executives  of  five 
churches  and  a  leading  official  of  a  sixth  have 
asked  President  Nixon  to  continue  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  tmtll  a  settle- 
ment supporting  the  rights  of  the  black  ma- 
jority In  the  African  country  can  be  worked 
out 

The  request  referred  specifically  to  a  U.S. 
Trea.sury  De|^rtment  announcement  that  It 
had  licensed  the  Import  of  chromium  and 
other  "strategic  and  critical"  materials  from 
Rhodesia. 

A  nonpurchase  policy  had  been  In  effect  for 
several  years,  following  the  United  Nations' 
condemnation  of  the  white-dominated  regime 
jf  Ian  Smith  In  Rhodesia. 

Signers  of  the  request  were  United  Metho- 
dist Bishop  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  of  Columbia, 
B.C.,  president  of  the  denomination's  Coun- 
cil of  Bishops;  Presiding  Bishop  John  E.  Hlnes 
of  the  Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  Robert  Moss, 
president  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ; 
the  Rev.  Marlon  de  Velder,  general  secretary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America;  Dr. 
William  P.  Thompson,  stated  clerk  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Thomas,  head  of  overseas  min- 
istries for  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ). 

Both  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  were  asked  to  hold  up 
relaxation  of  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
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until  the  rights  of  the  black  majority  in 
the  former  British  colony  are  assured. 

The  churchmen  also  said  that  the  U.S. 
should  urge  Great  Britain  not  to  ratify  a 
proposed  settlement  with  Rhodesia,  which 
broke  away  from  Britain  In  the  mid-19608 
and  declared  independence  under  a  white  mi- 
nority government. 

The  proposed  seittlement  has  been  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  black  Rhodesiaus,  who 
number  5  million.  Whites  number  250.000. 

"In  the  light  of  U.S.  government  policy 
supporting  self-determination  and  the  long- 
range  self-interest  of  our  nation  In  Africa." 
the  U.S.  church  officials  said,  "It  Is  urgent 
that  we  find  ways  to  convey  to  the  British 
government  that  nothing  less  than  a  true 
majority  expression  of  all  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  can  be  accepted  as  meaningful." 

The  draft  agreement  envisions  eventual 
majority  rule,  but  no  timetable  is  set.  thiis 
drawing  the  oppposltlon  of  black  Rhodesian 
nationalists.  A  U.N.  Security  Council  reso- 
lution scoring  the  settlement  was  vetoed  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  U.S.  churchmen  told  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Rogers  that  there  are  no  Afri- 
cans on  a  special  committee  testing  Rho- 
desian sentiment  on  the  agreement.  They 
said  that  African  nationalists  should  be  'free 
to  campaign  all  over  the  country  to  explain 
their  views  without   restrictions."       \* 


OLYMPIC    PLANS    DRAWN 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  facts  of  life  is  that  many 
children  are  born  retarded  each  year.  As 
it  becomes  more  and  more  widely  rec- 
ognized that  these  children  can  lead  pro- 
ductive, happy  lives,  more  and  more  in- 
dividuals and  groups  are  joining  in  the 
effort  to  help  them.  A  striking  example 
of  this  important  work  can  be  seen  in 
the  special  Olympics  track  and  field  day 
activities  sponsored  by  Savarmah.  Ga., 
area  city  and  county  recreation  depart- 
ments and  civic  organizations.  On  March 
15,  some  600  retarded  children  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  event.  The  following 
story  noting  the  effort  appeared  in  the 
February  26  edition  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News: 

Olympic  Plans  Drawn 

More  than  600  retarded  children  will 
participate  March  16  In  Sp>eclal  Olympics 
track  and  field  day  activities  sponsored  by 
the  city  and  county  recreation  departments, 
officials  coordinating  the  event  announced 
Friday. 

"Our  goal  In  the  program  is  to  create  op- 
portunities for  spc.rts  training  and  athletic 
competition  for  these  children,"  said  Jim 
Golden,  chairman  of  the  Special  Olympics 
steering  committee. 

Sponsored  nationally  by  the  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy Jr.  Foundation  for  Retarded  Children, 
the  program  is  coordinated  locally  by  the 
recreation  departments  with  the  aid  of  vari- 
ous civic  and  service  organizations.  •  •  • 

Hunter  Army  Airfield  is  providing  18  buses 
to  transport  the  public  school  children,  and 
the  Regional  Hospital  and  Retarded  Chil- 
dren's Association  are  providing  their  own 
transportation. 

The  Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank's 
Community  Development  Department  will 
provide  hot  dogs  and  soft  drinks  for  the 
youngsters. 
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BAND    TO    PERFORM 

Entertainment  for  the  day  will  feature 
the  80th  Army  Band  from  Hunter  Army 
Airfield  and  a  p.ippet  .'^how,  Gtiilden  said  he 
also  hopes  to  get  a  high  school  band  to  per- 
form frr  the  Oljrmplcs. 

Serving  as  Judges  for  the  competition  will 
be  members  of  the  physical  education  depart- 
ments of  Armstrong  State  College  and  Sa- 
vannah State  College,  city  and  county  recrea- 
tion departments,  board  of  education  and 
Hunter  Army  Airfield  Special  Services  Di- 
visions. 


THE  FEDZR.\L   INCOME  TAX— RAR- 
ICK  REI'ORTS   TO    HIS   PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  recontly 
i-cported  'o  my  people  on  the  Federal  in- 
romc   tax    I   insert  the   report    at   this 

point ; 

RARICK    REPORTS    TO    HIS    PfO.'IE    ON    THE 

Federal  Income  Tax 

Between  now  and  April  15th.  millions  of 
American  taxpayers  wUl  be  engaped  in  the 
annual  chore  uf  filling  out  Income  tax  forms 
and  paying  the  federal  government  for  their 
right  to  be  producing  Americans  So.  I 
thought  today  we'd  talk  abou'  the  federal 
income  tax— Its  background,  the  u.^e-^  to 
which  :« our  Income  taxes  are  put,  the  threat 
which  It  poses  to  our  freedom,  and  what 
cen  be  done  to  remove  the  threat. 

Most  of  the  mere  elderly  citizens  listen- 
ing to  this  telecast  may  remember  that  prior 
to  1913.  there  was  no  Income  tax.  Many 
younger  listeners  inav  qiiestlon  how  the  fed- 
err.l  governinrnt  was  able  to  pay  all  of  Its 
expenses  wlthcut  revenue  derived  from  the 
income  tax  The  atiswer,  of  course,  is  that 
prior  to  1913  th"  government  was  run  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  Local  and 
State  governments  performed  their  duties 
and  there  was  no  federal  bureaucracy.  Under 
such  a  system  the  working  people  enjoyed 
considerably  more  Individual  freedom  than 
11'  w  and  were  able  to  use  their  earnings  in 
acctjrdance  with  th?ir  Individual  desires  Re- 
ineniiier,  every  time  the  government  take-s  a 
dollar  from  a"  citizen  In  taxes.  It  denies  the 
citiren  tlte  froedcm  to  use  as  he  sees  fit  the 
earnings  of  his  labor. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  delegated  a  limited  number  of 
specific  powers.  All  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  federal  government,  the  agent  of  the 
sovereign  States  in  the  Constitutional  con- 
tract, are  reserved  to  the  States  and  the 
people  thereof  bv  the  9th  and  10th  Amend- 
ments. 

Prior  to  1913  the  9th  and  10th  Amendments 
were  then  as  important  as  the  1st  and  14th 
.■\mendments.  The  emphasis  was  en  less  gov- 
ernment and  more  .:. dividual  responsibility. 
The  population  in  1913  was  95,000,000  and 
the  total  federal  tiudpet  was  abrut  f600.- 
000,000  or  $6.30  per  person.  The  people  en- 
joyed abundant  freedom  from  governmental 
Interference,  freedom  to  work,  to  save,  and 
to  use  their  earnings  without  restraint. 

From  1776  to  1862,  except  for  periods  of 
war.  citizens  were  free  of  all  federal  taxes 
except  the  tarllT  on  lmpor'.«  From  1868  to 
1913.  federal  revenues  collected  came  from 
taxes  on  lici  lors.  tobaccos,  from  Import 
tariffs  and  .sale  of  public  lands. 

During  these  years  our  federal  government 
followed  this  admonition  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important    virtues   and   public   debt    as   the 
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greatest  of  dangers.  To  preserve  our  Inde- 
pen  lence  we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
ujs  frith  perpetual  debt  We  must  make  our 
between  economy  or  liberty,  or  pro- 
jn  and  servitude,  ir  we  can  prevent  the 
rnment  from  'A-a-stlng  the  labors  of  the 
le  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them, 
will  be  happy.  The  same  prudence 
hlfch  In  private  life  would  forbid  our  pay- 
Dur  money  for  unexplained  projects  for- 
It  in  the  disposition  of  public  money." 
ior  to  its  adoption  in  2&13,  the  income 
-an  unequal  tax — was  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution.  The  I6th  Amendment  wa^ 
by  Congress  in  1909  and  was  pro- 
adopted  on  February  25,  1913  It  was 
Republicans  under  President  William 
Taft  who  proposed  the  income  tax 
dment  which  opened  the  floodgates  for 
destruction  of  our  Constitutional  repub- 
>y  providing  broad  taxing  powers  to  the 
government. 

first  Incom.e  tax  was  passed  in  Octo- 
1913,  under  Woodrow  Wilson's  Admln- 
tlon.  It  Imposed  a  minimum  rate  of  1 
cent  on  Incomes  over  83000  and  a  maxl- 
i  tax  of  7  per  cent  upon  incomes  In  ex- 
of  $500,000.  Since  then  the  tax  has  con- 
ln4ed  to  rise  until  today  the  minimum  rate 

■  percent  on  the  first  8500  earned  bv  a 
e  person  and  on  the  first  81000  earned 
married  person  up  to  70  percent  on  earn- 
in  excess  of  $200,000. 
9  progressive  federal  income  tax.  which 

the  largest  bite  of  the  productive  citi- 

3  earninzs,  is  augmented  bv  ever-!ncrea.s- 

Social    Security    and    Medicare    pavroll 

rlbutlons  as  well  as  by  State  and  local 

saJes.    and   property  taxes. 

order  to  show  the  results  of  excessive 

Ion,  Freedom  Magazine  in  May  of  1970 
a  statistical  studv  of  the  U.S.  popula- 

the  total  amount  of  the  federal  budget 
the  annual  cost  per  person  to  pay  the 

■  of  the  federal  eovemment  for  each  10 
i  from   1900  through   1970.  As  you  can 

from  the  chart  the  annual  cost  per  ner- 

to  run  the  federal  government  increased 

$6  90   in   1901   to  $958.19  In   1971.  And. 

much    higher   today    and    continues    to 


Inci  ease. 


P'JOOF  OF  EXCESSIVE  TAXATION 
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105.90 
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IM 

I95I 

45  797 

303.  ?9 

liWI 

180 

1961 

97. 790 

543.  30 

19/T 

■210 

1971 

200,800 

956. 19 

I  E'  (imated. 


Tjiklng  an  average  working  familv  of  four 
n.s.  we  multiply  the  last  figure  on  the 
$956.19.    by    four    and    get    $3,823.76, 
h  is  what  a  family  of  four  pavs  on  the 
ge  in  federal  taxes  alone.  To  this  must 
idded   local,  parish  and  state  taxes,  the 
y  hidden  taxes  In  everything  purchased. 
inflation — the  cruelest  hidden  tax  of  all, 
iderlng  the  federal  taxes  plus  the.se  ad- 
)nal  taxes,  a  working  family  of  four  pays 
he  average  over  half  of  what  is  earned 
to  pay  taxes.  This  often  requires  that 
:hers  must  leave  their  children  to  work 
c  rder  to  make  ends  meet. 
^^any  have  been  made  accustomed  to  feel 
the  income  tax  !s  the  fairest  tax   be- 
lt Is  based  on  ability  to  pay.  It  doesn't 
out   that   way.    Government   .statistics 
ate  that  51  ^-^  of  federal  income  ta.xes  are 
by  Individuals  earning  less  than  $15,000 
year,  and  those  earning  $25,000  a  year  or 
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less  pay  72'-  of  the  total  federal  Income 
taxes.  The  very  wealthy  have  managed  to 
escape  their  share  of  Income  taxes  tl;rough 
variotis  loopholes  and  tax  dod;:^es  such  as 
tax  free  foundations  and  capital  gains. 

I  have  introduced  several  bills  to  limit  or 
deny  tax  dodging  by  the  multi-million  dolL-ir 
for.ndatlons  i:.c!ud:ng  H.R.  425  to  establish 
illegal  acts  by  foundations,  and  H.R.  8298 
to  deny  tax  free  status  to  foundations  en- 
ga£;:ng  in  propoganda  and  lobbying. 

The  Governor  of  Alabama  recently  filed  a 
.suit  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
■:'nue  Service  to  remove  this  gross  discrimin- 
ation. In  his  brief.  Governor  Wallace  stated: 

"When  private  foundations  u.se  tax  exempt 
income  to  espouse  the  cause  of  communl.sts 
:n  America,  to  promote  revolution  in  the 
.streets  of  our  cities;  to  participate  in  regis- 
tration drives  among  blacks  to  elect  radical 
mayors  of  certain  cities;  and  bankroll  the 
pro-Viet  Cong  American  Friends  Service 
Committee;  grant  funds  to  organizations 
which  preach  revolutloti  and  racial  hatred; 
financing  of  communists  and  radicals  to  run 
school  'decentralization'  in  New  York  City, 
producing  the  bitterest  sort  of  racial  antag- 
onism.s;  and  making  grants  to  the  leftist 
Urban  League — are  they  not  engaging  in 
propaganda  activities,  attempting  to  Influ- 
ence legislation,  and  aiding  and  abetting 
political  campaigns  on  behalf  of  candidates 
for  public  office?" 

The  Supreme  Court  Indicated  Its  lack  of 
interest  in  tax  Inequities  by  refusing  to  even 
give  a  hearing. 

It  Is  unjust  as  well  as  ironical  that  small 
buslnes.ses,  factors-  workers,  farmers,  and 
other  hardworking  taxpayers — who  produce 
ir.  the  free  market  economy  to  build  Amer- 
ica— must  pay  taxes  while  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations, which  accumulated  their  wealth 
through  the  free  enterprise  system,  should 
e.>cape  paying  even  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
•.vhlle  promoting  socialism  or  communism — 
the  antithesis  of  free  enterprise — while  at 
the  same  time  competing  with  the  worker's 
dollar  causing  prices  to  rise  resulting  in  In- 
flation. 

It  is  equally  unjust  as  well  as  Irresponsible 
for  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  to  propose  and  appro^'e 
spending  programs  unauthorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  ". hifh  resuU  In  hupe  deficits. 
No  where  doe.s  the  Constitution  authorize 
taxing  American  citizens  to  give  to  foreign- 
ers In  forelsn  aid  or  to  the  United  Nations. 

As  you  figure  your  1971  taxes,  here  are 
some  of  the  things  vour  tax  dollars  are  go- 
ing to  pay:  $3,189,437,000  will  go  for  foreign 
aid.  Foreign  aid  h.is  been  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  hum.anitarian  program  for 
containing  communism  by  helplnc;  the  poor 
overseas.  Yet,  most  knowledgeable  persons 
know  that  foreign  aid  Is  a  glm.mlck  to  help 
remake  the  entire  world  under  a  one-world 
government.  Not  only  has  foreign  aid  been 
a  failure  In  stopping  communism,  but  It  has 
also  cau.3ed  nations  once  considered  our 
friends  to  hate  America. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  also  included  an  ad- 
ditional 88  million  to  the  United  Nations 
after  an  Increased  contribution  had  earlier 
been  voted  the  U.N.  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment Appropriation  bill.  The  leadership  talk 
of  reducing  U.N.  financing  by  your  tax  dol- 
lars was  soon  forgotten. 

SI 5  million  was  specLflcallv  earmarked  for 
UNICEP  or  UN,  Children's  Fund.  Possibly 
crime  on  the  streets  has  become  so  bad  the 
Halloween  UNICEF  collections  by  children 
are  off;  so  Its  no  longer  whether  or  not  you 
want  to  contribute,  vou  are  now  forced  to 
do  so, 

Sweden,  for  example,  while  trading  with 
and  aiding  North  Vietnam,  has  received  over 
$135,000,000  of  our  foreign  aid.  Our  commit- 
ment to  provide  Israel  with  planes  and  mili- 
tary aid  has  catised  lU-wlU  towards  the  U.S. 
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by  Egypt  and  other  Arab  nations.  India  and 
Pakistan  recently  fought  each  other  using 
US.  arms  furnished  as  foreign  aid. 

The  U.S.  government  has  subsidized  Rus- 
sian agriculture  by  selling  over  20  million 
bushels  of  oats  at  prices  below  the  U.S. 
market  price.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  Is,  In  effect, 
footing  a  new  kind  of  International  food 
stamp  to  improve  the  diet  of  the  Impover- 
ished Russian  people. 

On  February  16th,  the  same  day  that  our 
government  announced  a  $50  million  guar- 
anteed loan  to  build  11,000  homes  In  Israel, 
It  announced  approval  of  $367.1  million 
worth  of  export  licenses  for  the  Kama  River 
trucking  plant  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Pre- 
viously the  government  had  already  ap- 
proved more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  licenses 
for  the  Kama  Project. 

Our  government  has  contributed  millions 
to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  World  Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  other  international  banks  to  provide 
long-term.  low-Interest  loans  to  foreign 
countries  which — make  no  doubt  about  It — 
are  used  by  U.S.  corporations  to  export  Jobs 
to  foreign  countries  where  labor  Is  cheap 
and  unorganized.  For  example,  earlier  this 
vears,  the  World  Bank  lent  Chile  $5  million 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  lent 
Chile  $39.5  million.  In  effect,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers promote  Marxism  by  our  contributing 
to  such  International  banks. 

$25,000,000  of  your  federal  tax  dollars  were 
provided  in  this  year's  Foreign  Aid  Bill  for 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, a  program  established  by  Congress  In 
1969  to  "Insure"  U.S.  capitalist  operations  in 
foreign  countries  against  revolution  and  na- 
tionalization by  the  leaders  of  the  "emerg- 
ing nations." 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  pro- 
vides that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  pledged  for  the 
full  payment  and  performance  of  obligation 
Incurred  by  OPIC  under  its  Insurance  and 
;;uarantee  contracts.  Thus,  If  claim  settle- 
ments are  In  excess  of  available  reserves, 
OPIC  will  be  required  to  request  supple- 
mentary funds  from  the  Congress  to  pay 
the  claims. 

In  addition,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  ruled  that  U.S.  companies  whose  over- 
seas property  is  seized  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment without  promise  of  payment  may  write 
off  their  losses  as  an  Income  tax  deduction. 
Quite  an  Incentive  for  U.S.  Industrallsts  to 
move  abroad .  And  you  the  taxpayers  are  being 
forced  to  finance  the  rape  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

The  -American  Industrialist  cannot  lose;  the 
foreign  governments  stand  to  gain.  As  usual, 
only  the  U.S.  taxpayer  loses. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  uses — or  should 
I  say  misuses — of  how  your  hard  earned  tax 
dollars  are  squandered  on  the  foreign  scene — 
dollars  which  our  taxpayers  could  better  use 
at;  home. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  we  find  a  similar 
situation — billions  for  education  to  engage 
in  .sensitivity  training,  sex  education,  busing 
of  students,  using  drugs  on  students,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  innovative  experiments  us- 
ing our  children  as  guinea  pigs;  billions  to 
GEO  to  promote  revolution  In  this  country; 
.tnd  billions  for  ineffective  welfare  programs 
which  promote  welfare  as  a  way  of  life,  etc., 
etc. 

It  has  been  estimated.  If  this  country 
continues  at  the  present  rate  the  trend  away 
from  free  enterprise  and  toward  a  govern- 
ment controlled  society,  that  by  the  year 
2000  America  will  be  a  100  per  cent  social- 
ist country.  America  would  then  no  longer 
be  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

I  have  Introduced  numerous  bills  to  help 
working  people.  Bills  to  allow  federal  In- 
come tax  deductions  for  social  security  tax 
contributions,  cost  of  repairs  and  improve- 
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ment  to  residences,  costs  of  pollution  con- 
trol, as  well  as  police  and  Axeman  tax  deduc- 
tions, and  deductions  for  coet  of  tuition  for 
education  and  graduate  teacher  study.  I  have 
also  introduced  legislation  to  aid  our  elder- 
ly, veterans,  retired,  and  blind,  as  well  as 
special  legislation  to  remove  tax-exempt 
status  from  foundations  entaged  in  propa- 
ganda and  politics.  \ 

If  enacted,  these  bills  would  give  a  meas- 
ure of  tax  relief.  However,  they  do  not  provide 
the  answer  to  the  grave  situation  In  which 
America  finds  herself  today.  If  you  haven't 
heard  of  these  bills,  remember  they  are 
unpopular  with  those  who  want  to  fool  the 
people  rather  than  help  them.  The  solution 
to  our  predicament  is  to  repeal  the  jjersonal 
income  tax  and  require  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  obey  the  Constitution  by  assuming 


only  those  functions  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution, leaving  all  other  functions  to  the 
discretion  of  State  and  local  goverrmients. 
To  this  end,  I  have  re-lntroduoed  H.J.  Res. 
23  known  as  the  Liberty  Amendment.  This 
proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  has  passed  our  Louisiana  legislature 
would  repeal  the  16th  Amendment  and 
abolish  federal  income  taxes  as  well  as  take 
the  federal  government  out  of  competition 
with  free  enterprise. 

The  adoption  of  this  bill  would  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  free  enterprise  sector,  re- 
store power  to  the  people  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  and  would  greatly  reduce  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  federal  government.  In 
summary.  It  would  take  off  the  handcuffs 
and  allow  the  Constitution  to  function  as 
Intended. 


I  began  this  telecast  with  a  remark  that 
taxpayers  are  getting  fed  up  with  high  taxes. 
They  have  had  enough  of  the  waste  and  cor- 
ruption in  goveriunent^ — the  u.se  of  their 
tax  dollars  to  build  political  patronage  and 
party  loyalty  Instead  of  improving  the  coun- 
try. Most  jjeople  realize  that  they  can  liavc 
anything  they  want  if  they  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  They  also  realize  that  the 
government  can  do  nothing  for  them  that 
they  cannot  do  better  for  themselves. 

Taxpayer  groups  throughout  Amerita  con- 
tinue to  organize  as  taxpiiver  dissatisfaction 
mounts.  Taxation  without  representation  has 
develoi>ed  into  a  new  cause  celebre  as  tax- 
payers suiTer  government  representation  of 
those  who  pay  no  taxes.  If  taxation  without 
representation  Is  tyranny,  then  representa- 
tion without  taxation  Is  anarchy. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Carpenter,  national 
chaplain.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Shawboro,  N.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  in  heaven,  bring  us  to  a  halt 
for  a  moment  with  Thee.  In  the  quiet  of 
this  moment,  direct  us  to  Thy  spirit. 
Help  us  to  turn  away  from  those  who 
would  keep  us  from  our  duty  and  set  our 
minds  and  hearts  on  Thee  in  whom  alone 
is  hope  for  peace  and  growth.  Guided 
by  Thy  spirit,  help  us  to  see  beyond  the 
coldness  of  mankind  and  nation,  and 
with  clearer  vision  glimpse  the  warm 
eyes  of  children,  the  anxious  faces  of 
fathers,  and  the  quiet  concern  of  moth- 
ers. Help  us  to  know  that  we  affect  these, 
for  these  are  our  Nation.  They  breathe 
and  care  and  hurt. 

May  we  deliberate — and  decide — with 
them  in  mind,  continually  pricked  by 
Thy  spirit.  Through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  12067)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5,  23,  27,  and  40,  to  the  fore- 
going bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  907.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  Interstate 
environment  compact; 


S.  2094.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Charles 
V.  Greffet; 

S.  2713.  An  act  Vj  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  provide  care  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts who  are  placed  on  probation,  relea-ed 
on  parole,  or  mandatorily  released; 

S.  3160.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  modifica- 
tion In  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  3248.  An  act  to  consolidate,  simplify, 
and  improve  laws  relative  to  housli-.g  and 
housing  a.'^sistance,  to  provide  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance  to  local  governments  in  supp.irt  of  com- 
munity development  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tior.al  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 


REV.  CHARLES  H.  CARPENTER 

(Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECORn  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  membersliip  of 
this  House.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Reverend 
Charles  H.  Carpenter,  presently  national 
chaplain  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  for  offering  the  prayer  today  in 
the  House  of  Reprc-^entatives 

In  addition  to  his  religious  activities, 
he  is  involved  in  other  public  services 
which  include  serving  as  eastern  area 
membership  chairman  for  the  VFW  de- 
partment in  North  Carolina.  Also,  he  is 
employed  by  the  North  Carolina  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  and  for  over 
a  year  has  served  as  veterans  employ- 
ment representative  for  the  Elizabeth 
City.  N.C.,  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  Rev- 
erend Carpenter  consented  to  be  with 
us  today,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who 
heard  him  were  most  impressed  with 
his  sincerity,  and  I  only  hope  that  he 
will  be  able  to  visit  us  again  sometime 
in  the  near  future. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AGAINST  W.  A.  BOYLE,  JOHN 
OWENS,  AND  JAMES  KMETZ— 
COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Washington,  DC, 

March  3,1972. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Sni:  On  this  date,  I  have  been  served 
with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  that  was  Issued 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  subpoena  is  in 
connection  with  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  v.  W.  A.  Boyle,  John  Owens  and 
James  Kmetz  i  No.  1741-71 ) . 

The  subpoena  commands  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  appear  In  the  said  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1972  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testifying,  bringing  and  explaining 
certain  House  reci.irds  that  are  outlined 
in  the  subpoena  itself,  which  is  altaclied 
hereto. 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may  attend  either  voluntarily  or 
In  obedience  to  a  subpoena  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  being  first  obtained. 

TThe  subpoena  in  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

StJBPOENA  To  Produce  Document  oe  Object 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  District  of  Colun-.bla' 

United  States  of  America  v.  W,  A    Boyle, 

John  Owen5  t.nd  J.'^mes  Kmetz,  No.  1741-71 

To  Honorable  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk,  or  his  au- 

thor.zed    representative,    US.    House    of 

Representatives,  Washington.  DC, 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  3rd  & 
Constitution  Avenue  in  the  city  of  Wa.sh- 
ington.  D,C.  on  the  6'h   day  of  March   liJ72 

at o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  in  the  case  of 

United  States  v  Boyle,  Owens  and  Kmetz  and 
bring  with  you  all  records  reflecting  reports 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  by  the  fol- 
i'lwing  named  committees  for  the  designated 
time  period: 

1  D.  C.  Humphrey  for  President  Club — 
1968 

2.  National  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee—1967.   1968,  1969,   1970 

3.  National  Republican  Senatorial  Commit- 
tee—1967,  1968,  1969,  1970 

4.  Republican  National  Finance  Operations 
Committee— 19''')7 

5  Citizens  for  Humphrey  and  Mtiskle — 
1958 

This  subpoena  is  Issued  upon  application 
of  the  United  States, 
March  3,  1972. 

James   F    Davxt. 

Clerk 
By    Wn.LiAM    Brown 

Deputy  Clerk. 
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:*Ir.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofifer  a 
privileged  Resolution  'H.  Res.  864)   and 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
'  7he  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
s: 

H.  Res.  864 
hereas  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
Vmerica  against  W   .K.  Boyle,  John  Owe:is, 

Jam:,i   Kmetz    (cr;ml.ial    action    num- 

1741-71)  pending  In  the  United  States 

net  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

ibpe.ia  duces   tecum  was  issued   by   the 

Court  and  addressed  to  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
K  of  the  House  cf  Representatives,  dl- 
ing  him  or  his  authorized  representative 
ppear  as  a  witness  before  the  said  court 
the  6th  day  of  March.  1972.  and  to  bring 
1  him  certain  documents  In  the  posses- 

u.d  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
resentatlves:  Therefore  be  It 
:<iolfcd.   That    by    the   privileges   of    this 
so   v.o  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
r  under  the  control  and  In  the  posses- 

of    the   House   of    Representatives   can, 

the  mar.date  of  process  of  the  ordinary 

ts  of  justice,  be  taken  from  such  control 

jossesslon   but   by   Its  permission;    be   It 
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■>olved.    That    when    It    appears   by    the 

r  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or 
n.y  legal  officer  charged  with  the  adm.in- 
t;on  of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  Judge 

documentary   evidence   In    the   posses- 

and  und;r  the  control  of  the  House  Is 

ful   f-ir  us-   in  any  court  of  Justice  or 

re   any    judge   or   such   legal    officer,    for 

promrtion   of   Justice,    this   House    will 

such    action   thcreTn   as   will    promote 
ends    of    )u-;!;ce    cor-sistently    with    the 

eges    :i.-.d    rights    of    this    House;    be    it 

er 
'solv'd.  That  W,  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of 
Hou^e.  or  a:iy  ofScer  or  employee  In  his 

wh-^m  he  may  designate,  be  authorized 
ppear  a;  the  place  and  before  the  court 
:he  subper.a  duces  tecum  beforemen- 
Dd.  but  shall  not  take  with  him  any 
rs  or  documents  on  file  in  his  office  or 
r  his  control  or  In  possession  of  the 
le  of  Representatives;  be  it  further 
solvd.  That  when  the  said  court  deter- 
■s  upon  the  materiality  and  relevancy  of 
papers  and  d-^cumerts  called  for  in  the 
ena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said  court. 

;h  anv  of  it>  officers  or  agents,  be  au- 

ed    to   attend   with    all   proper  parties 
proceeding  and   then   always  at   any 

under   th?  orders   and  control   of  this 

a-  d   take  C-pies  of   chose   requested 

s  and  documents  which  are  In  p>osses- 

or  control  of  the  said  Clerk;    and  the 

is  authorized  to  supply  certified  copies 

ich  documents  or  papers  In  his  poEse.-- 

or  control  that  the  "curt  has  found  to 

aterial  and  relevant  a:.d  which  the  court 

r  proper  officer  thereof  shall   derire, 

however,  the  possession  of  said  docu- 

s  and  papers  by  the  saici  Clerk  shall  not 

irbed,  or  the  same  shall  not  be  re- 

from   their   place   of   file   or   custody 

IT  the  said  Clerk:  and  be  it  further 

'0.':->'d.  That   as  a  respectful  answer  to 

3ubpe-.a  duces   t?cum   a  copy  of  these 

be  submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  wa.<5  aetreed  to. 

motion  to  recon.=;ider  was  laid  on 
able. 
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RES  IGNATTON  FROM  THE  COMMIS- 
S;  ON  ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCXJRE- 
MENT 

T  le  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  'ollowing  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mis.<ion  on  Government  Procurement: 


American  Sec  kitt  &  TiiusT  Co.. 

Was'-.-.ngvm.  D.C..  March  3.  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

>p^aker   of    t'te    House    of   Representative. 
Wa.'^kington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  With  great  reluctance 
I  feel  that  I  must  tender  to  you  my  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Procure- 
ment Commission.  I  feel  that  the  Commission 
is  doing  an  outstanding  job.  but  it  has  many, 
many  days  of  extremely  difficult  work  ahead 
of  ;t.  My  personal  jxisltlon  has  changed  and 
I  simply  cannot  devote  tc  the  Commission 
the   time   that   it    requires. 

I  am  In  "he  proce.s3  of  taking  over  as  Chief 
E.xecutive  Officer  of  this  bank,  and  these 
transition.s  are  always  difficult  and  de- 
manding. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  understand  my 
personal  situation.  Also,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  confidence  that  you  have  re- 
po.sed  in  me  and  I  hope  that  you  will  turn 
to  me  again  for  any  assistance  that  I  can 
give  to  you  or  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  W.  Barr 

The    .SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the   resign:ation   will   be   accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
COMMISSION     ON     GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3'a'.  Public  Law  91-12,^. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  from 
out.side  tb.p  Federal  Govei-nir.ent  of  the 
Ccmmis.sion  en  Government  Procure- 
ment the  Honorable  James  E.  Webb,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  fill  an  exist- 
i'ig  vacancy  therein. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
rner..'  ure  on  the  Con.^cnt  Calendar. 


I      DISASTER  LOANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
'H.J.  Res.  893)  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  disaster 
loans  with  respect  to  certain  losses  aris- 
ing as  the  result  of  recent  natural  dis- 
aster=;.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  893,  Consent  Calendar  No, 
100,  be  stricken  from  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar and  laid  on  the  table. 

I  make  this  request  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  176, 
now  Public  Law  92-213,  accomplished 
the  purpose  of  the  Hou.se  ioint  resolu- 
tion, thus  removing  the  necessity  for  its 
passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  .  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.serving  the 
right  to  obiect,  and  I  shall  not  ob.ject. 
because  this  is  in  complete  and  final 
compliance  with  what  I  hnve  requested 
from  the  first  time  that  this  particular 
joint  resolution  was  presented.  It  is  even 
more  apropo  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 


proponents  has  recently  objected  se- 
r.oasly  to  the  lack  of  due  process  and 
the  rights  of  individual  Members  on  the 
flo:.r  of  the  House  re:  unanimous  con- 
sent request  bills  from  our  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

So,  because  it  does  not  meet  tlie 
criteria  of  the  Consent  Calendar  and  for 
all  these  other  reasons,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  for  his  action, 
and  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
V/yoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.AiMENDING  THE  REVISED  ORGANIC 
ACT  OP'  the:  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9545) 
to  amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  provide  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  pre- 
scribe the  minimum  age  for  membership 
in  the  legislature. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  blU? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  concerning  this  bill. 

Does  this  mean  that  it  is  proposed  to 
lower  the  voting  age  of  Members  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature  to  18  years? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  >  will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
wath  the  voting  age.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  lowering  of  the  age  of  those  who  may 
sei-ve  as  legislators  in  the  territorial  as- 
sembly providing  that  the  territorial  as- 
sembly and  the  Governor  see  fit  to  pass 
and  approve  an  act  to  establish  the  mini- 
mum age  of  21  for  legislators  in  the 
assembly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  misspoke 
myself  when  I  said  to  lower  the  voting 
age.  I  mean  to  lower  the  age  for  service 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  if  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  does  decide  to  lower 
the  legislative  age  to  18.  would  that  then 
permat  the  18-year-olds  to  join  in  the 
cocktail  parties,  if  any,  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature? 

Mr.  ASPLNALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  again.  I  doubt  if  it  has  anything  to 
do  with  cocktail  parties,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  but  It  does  have  to  do  with 
giving  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
the  same  authority  that  I  find  has  been 
civen  to  the  legislature  in  my  friend's 
State  of  Iowa,  that  of  lowering  the  age  of 
those  who  wish  to  serve  in  the  legislature 
to  21.  And  that  is  all  It  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  permit  the  age 
to  be  lowered  to  18.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  permits  the  age  to 
be  lowered  to  21.  If  the  territorial  assem- 
ble tried  to  go  below  the  age  of  21  there 
they  would  immediately  be  in  trouble 
with  one  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  not  to  18? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  But  not  to  18.  The  case 
was  made  before  one  committee,  to  lower 
the  age  of  21  which  prevails  in  39  of  our 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9545 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
6(b)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  or  the  Virgin 
Islands   (48  U.S.C.  1572(b))   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "who  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  t'.venty-flve  years,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  first 
.sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•The  legislature  shall  prescribe  by  law  the 
minimum  age  for  membership  In  the  leg:lB- 
lature.". 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Virgin  Islands  petitioned 
the  Congress  to  allow  it  to  reduce  the 
age  for  membership  in  the  legislature. 
In  response  to  their  petition,  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  H.R.  9545. 

The  Prevised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  provides  for  a  minimimi  of 
25  years  of  age  for  the  15  members  who 
serve  2-year  terms  in  the  unicameral 
legislature.  The  Subcommittee  on  Ter- 
ritorial and  Insular  Affairs  heard  testi- 
mony that  in  39  States  at  least  one  house 
of  the  legislature  has  a  minimum  age  for 
membership  of  21.  The  desire  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Legislature  that  yoimger 
persons  be  permitted  to  run  for  public 
oflSce  appeared  to  the  committee  to  be  a 
worthwhile  objective  and  the  full  com- 
mittee adopted  the  bill  by  voice  vote 
without  dissent. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  very  simple.  The  bill 
amends  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  permit  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  set  the  mini- 
mum age  for  membership  in  that  body. 

At  the  present  time,  section  6'b)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands prescribes  that  a  person  to  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  legislature 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  25  years. 
This  age  requirement  is  higher  than  the 
minimum  age  limit  for  membership  in 
most,  if  not  all,  State  legislatures.  As  we 
Members  of  this  House  know,  the  trend 
among  the  States  now  is  to  lower  the 
minimum  age  requirements  for  voting, 
and  in  other  areas  having  a  minimmn 
age  limit  which  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize as  21  years  old — or — the  "age  of 
majority." 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  support  the  request  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  to  reduce 
the  age  for  membership  in  its  own  legis- 
lative body.  This  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
prerogatives  of  our  State  legislatures  and 
is  responsive  to  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  9545.  Governor  Evans,  Mr.  De  Lugo, 
and  members  of  the  Virgin  Islands  ad- 
ministration and  the  legislature  have 
asked  for  passage  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
we  should  accede  to  their  request,  there- 
hv  permitting  them  to  have  the  same 


privileges  granted  to  our  States  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  age  requirements  for 
elected  members  to  their  legislature. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOWERING    QUALIFYING    AGE    FOR 
JURY  SERVICE  TO  18 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1975)  to 
change  the  minimum  age  qualification 
for  serving  as  a  juror  in  Federal  courts 
from  21  years  of  age  to  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  bill  is  listed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  for  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUROR  QUALIFICATION  FORMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2589) 
to  amend  section  1869  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  ■with  respect  to  the 
information  required  by  a  jury  quali- 
fication form. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  also  listed  under  the  suspension  of 
the  rules  today,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■^ent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VILLAGE  OF  RIVER  FOREST,  ILL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  631 1 
for  the  relief  of  the  village  of  River 
Forest,  HI. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  631 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  River  Forest.  Illinois,  the  sum  of  $5.- 
096.60.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  village  of 
River  Forest  against  the  United  States  for  re- 
imbursement for  one-half  of  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain civil  defense  communications  equip- 
ment purchased  by  the  village  In  November  of 
1962  at  the  urging  of  dvll  defense  officials 
and  In  the  belief  that  such  reimbursement 
would  be  made.  No  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  thlf 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  nntwlthstandlnc. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centtim  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  w^as  agreed 
to.  ^ 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table, 


\TLLAGE  OF  RIVER  FOREST,  ELL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  632) 
for  the  relief  of  the  village  of  River 
Forest,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.  632 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rr;)resentativps  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  rut  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  village  of  River  Forest,  Illinois,  the 
sum  of  *3.228.12.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
the  village  of  River  Prrest  against  the  United 
States  for  payment  of  civil  defense  match- 
ing funds  for  an  emergency  generator  for 
the  village  c-f  River  Forest.  Through  admin- 
istrative error  the  pavment  nf  civil  defense 
matching  funds  has  not  been  made  and  can- 
not nov.-  be  made  I)e-Ruse  of  regulations 
which  prohibit  the  retroactive  payment  of 
such  ftinds  Provided.  Tliat  no  part  of  the 
an-K'Unt  appr<.iprlated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  rr  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary r.otwlthstandlng  .^ny  person  violating 
the  pr: 'Visions  of  this  Af-t  shall  be  deemed 
,:unty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
i^eeding    $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  HAGUE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  PRIVATE  INTERN.^TION- 
AL  LAW  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
•  ROME'  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  OSSI- 
FICATION OF  PRIVATE  LAW 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11948' 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  for  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Hague  Conference 
on  Private  International  Law  and  the 
International  'Romei  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  bill  be  passed  o\  er 
\nthout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL BUREAU  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OP  INDUSTRIAL  PROP- 
ERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
'H.J.  Res.  984  >  to  amerd  the  joint  reso- 
lution pro\iding  for  US  participation  in 
the  International  Bureau  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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th;    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
M  ssouri? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 

the  Consent  Calendar. 
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SCOUTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  60TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

^r.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  resolution  'H.  Res.  865^  and  ask 
aous   consent    for   its   immediate 
cohsideratlon. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
r's: 

H.  Res.  865 
'Vhereaa,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
America,  chstrtered  by  the  Congress  of  the 
ted  States.  Is  today  celebrating  the  slx- 
armlversary  of  Its  founding;  and 
Whereas,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
America,  begun  as  a  movement  to  liberate 
s  from  narrow,  confining  life-roles,  ha^ 
:e  taken  the  lead  In  advancing  what  are 
to4ay  such  universal  concerns  as  protection 
the  environment,  youth  participation  In 
-government,  strengthened  roies  for  the 
vojunteer  'A'orker,  and  international  under- 
ding  through  friendship;  and 
hereas.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
America  is  quietly  and  effectively  helping 
unite  young  Americans  of  all  races,  creeds. 
4nlc  and  economic  backgrounds  and  is 
(•iding  to  millions  of  girls  and  adults  un- 
ted  opportunities  for  self-development 
responsible  service  to  their  communities 
to  the  nation;  and 
Vhereas.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
.America,  true  to  Its  pioneering  tradition, 
tlnues  to  anticipate  the  changing  needs 
girls  and  of  the  society  and  to  encourage 
nearly  four-million  members  to  be  doers. 
than  talkers,  leaders,  not  followers, 
givers,  not  takers:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
esohed,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
s  of  the  United  States  of  America  herebv 
imends  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
America  on  Its  sixtieth  birthday  for  its 
progressive  spirit  and  for  Its  Arm  commit- 
ment to  the  values  that  have  made  this  a 
great  nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho? 
rhere  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
th  !  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

VIr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
great  scouting  movement  has  become 
'  Fay  of  life  in  Idaho  and  had  the  first 
a  series  of  high  points  in  July  of 
when  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
of  America  held  a  senior  rotmdup 
Farragut  State  Park  on  the  shores  of 
Pend  Oreille  in  northern  Idaho. 
U^lng  as  their  theme.  "On  the  Trail  to 
they  were  truly  prophetic  in 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  held  the 
American  World  Jamboree  at  Far- 
ra^t  in  1967  and  a  National  Jamboree  In 
A  third  jamboree  is  now  .«;et  for 
in  1973. 
feut  It  Is  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
Uiited  States  of  America  that  credit  is 
giyen  as  cofounders,  along  with  the  State 
Idaho,  of  Farragut  State  Park.  As  a 
mimber  of  the  Idaho  State  Legislature,  it 
w£  s  then  a  privilege  to  work  with  the  Icg- 
i-slption  which  designated  Farragut  as  a 
e  park  and  to  support  all  the  activ- 
attendant  to  the  roundup.  I  at- 
tended the  roundup  and  was  tremen- 
doisly  impressed  and  thrilled  with  the 
pr  )graming  for  the  thousands  of  senior 
Gf-l  Scouts  in  attendance. 
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It  is  good  to  know  that  the  storj'  of 
Girl  Scouting  is  just  as  e.xciting  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  and  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  it  is  to  Idaho. 
Chiefly  because  Girl  Scouting  is  such  a 
fine  character-building  organization  it 
is  a  signal  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce 
a  resolution  for  me  and  79  cospon.?ors  to 
commemorate  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  will  ofiBcially  be  recog- 
nized the  week  of  March  12  through  18. 

It  was  on  March  12.  1912,  that  Juliette 
Low,  first  national  president,  founded 
this  now-international  movement  for 
better  citizensliip.  The  Girl  Scouts  have 
for  all  these  years  offered  informal  edu- 
cation and  training  in  the  arts  and 
science  of  warm  and  meaningful  rela- 
tionships with  millions  of  girL«;  through- 
out the  world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  currently  serves  a 
total  of  3.9  million  members — 3.2  million 
of  whom  are  girls  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  17 — and  serves  as  a  vital  force  in  the 
leadership  development  of  our  Nation's 
young  girls.  Our  country  owes  much  to 
the  heritage  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  it  is  proper 
that  we  honor  them  and  their  program.s 
at  this  time. 

By  deed  and  word  the  Girl  Scouts  have 
demonstrated  their  desire  to  eliminate 
prejudice,  concern  for  the  environment, 
service  to  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
aged,  involvement  of  the  minorities,  in- 
ternational fri>  .idships  and  exchange, 
career  developi  ^nt.  and  youth  decision 
making. 

In  my  own  family,  my  wife  and  my 
daughters  are  engaged  in  Scouting  activ- 
ities and  the  yoimger  girls  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  necessary  age  to  become  ac- 
tive in  the  Brownies.  Once  each  year  our 
dining  room  is  stacked  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing with  Girl  Scout  cookies  as  the  point 
of  delivery  from  our  home  in  Arlington. 
Mrs.  Hansen  and  I  realize  that  any  time 
devoted  to  Scouting  is  repaid  a  thou- 
.^andfold  to  our  o^ti  family  and  to  the 
world. 

This  anniversarj-  is  a  memorable  oc- 
casion, and  it  is  good  that  Congress  rec- 
ognize the  rich  contribution  of  this  or- 
ixanization  to  the  future  of  our  country 
and  to  the  world.  I  am  confident  that 
their  program  and  membership  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  for  many  more  sixties  of 
•■•ears. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  include  the  body  of  the 
re.solution  which  my  79  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing,  along  with  the  names  of 
the  resolution's  cosponsors: 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  is  indeed  a 
most  noteworthy  organization  that  de- 
-erves  our  recognition  today.  For  60  year.'^ 
'he  Girl  Scouts  have  provided  an  out- 
tanding  program  of  self  development  for 
millions  of  girls  across  the  country. 

By  providing  the.<;e  opportunities  to 
iris.  Scouting  has  broadened  its  reach 
to  all  our  youth,  boys  and  girls.  During 
these  especially  formative  years  of  grow- 
ing up.  Scouting  is  a  valuable  experience 
in  helping  to  develop  a  child's  interest, 
sense  of  fairness,  as  well  as  individual 
social  respor^slbility. 

As  a  Brownie,  she  may  paint  a  picture 
to  cheer  a  sick  person.  As  a  Junior  Scout, 


she  can  be  a  hospital  aide.  As  a  Cadette 
Scout,  she  can  organize  her  troop  to 
clean  a  littered  park.  And  as  a  Senior 
Scout,  she  can  tutor  a  ghetto  child  in 
reading.  In  all  these  activities  and  in  all 
she  undertakes,  a  Girl  Scout  is  con- 
tinuously guided  and  encouraged  to  offer 
herself  as  a  concerned  citizen  and  human 
being. 

The  Girl  Scouts  have  helped  to  build 
our  youth  into  effective  citizens  inter- 
ested in  promoting  a  better  country  and 
world,  through  human  kindness  and  co- 
operation. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  offering  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations on  its  60th  anniversary, 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especial- 
ly honored  this  year  to  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  Lennl-Lenape  Girl  Scouts 
to  serve  as  honorary  chairman  of  their 
"Support  a  Scout  Fund"  program.  I  am 
also  Indeed  most  pleased  and  privileged 
to  join  with  a  host  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  today  in  introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  commemorate  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
which  will  be  celebrated  during  their  of- 
ficial birthday  week  March  12-18.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  Is  as  follows : 
Resolution 

Whereas,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Is  today  celebrating  the  60th 
anniversary  of  Its  founding;   and 

Whereas,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  begun  as  a  movement  to  lib- 
erate girls  from  narrow,  confining  life-roles, 
has  since  taken  the  lead  In  advancing  what 
are  today  such  universal  concerns  as  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  youth  partici- 
pation in  self-government,  strengthened 
roles  for  the  volunteer  worker,  and  interna- 
tional understanding  through  friendship; 
and 

Whereas,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  quietly  and  effectively  helping 
to  unite  young  Americans  of  all  races,  creeds, 
ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds  and  Is 
providing  to  millions  of  girls  and  adults  un- 
limited opportunities  for  self-development 
a!id  responsible  service  to  their  communities 
and  to  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  true  to  its  pioneering  tradition, 
continues  to  anticipate  the  changing  needs 
of  girls  and  of  the  society  and  to  encourage 
its  nearly  four  million  members  to  be  doers, 
rather  than  talkers,  leaders,  not  followers, 
and  givers,  not  takers:  Now,  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  here- 
by commend  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  Its  sixtieth  birthday 
ior  its  progressive  spirit  and  for  Its  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  values  that  have  made  this 
a  great  nation. 

In  our  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey  we  are  deeply  appreciative 
and  gratefully  ackowledge  the  outstand- 
ing good  works  of  the  Lennl-Lenape  Girl 
Scout  Council,  Inc.,  which,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  more  than  2,500  adult  volun- 
teers, serves  over  15,000  girls  In  the  New 
Jersey  counties  of  Passaic,  Sussex,  and 
portions  of  Warren,  Bergen,  and  Mor- 
ris. The  Council  Service  Center  is  located 
at  555  Preakness  Avenue,  Paterson,  N.J. 
and  they  maintain  out-of-door  program 
centers  at  Camp  Clipawaga,  Sparta,  N.J,; 
Camp  Meyer,  Hewitt,  N.J.;  Camp  Su- 
nowa,  Sussex,  N.J.;  Camp  Te-Ata,  Cen- 
tral Valley,  N.Y.;  Camp  Wulitaki, 
Schooley  Mt.,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 

Since  March  12,  1912,  the  date  of  the 
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founding  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America, 
tills  prestigious  youth  organization  has 
grown  from  an  eight-member  group  to  a 
3.9  million  membership  of  yoimg  ladies. 
Through  their  leadership  qualities  of  self- 
reliance,  self-control,  international 
friendships  and  exchange,  kindness, 
comtesies,  and  eagerness  to  serve  others, 
their  contribution  as  citizens  of  their 
community  has  helped  eliminate  preju- 
dicies;  provided  pleasure  to  yoimg  and 
adults  alike,  and  particularly  our  disad- 
vantaged and  senior  citizens;  achieved  a 
greater  communion  and  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  and  en- 
couraged public  concern  as  well  as  action 
programs  for  the  preservation,  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  our  environ- 
ment.— all  a  significant  investment  in  the 
enrichment  and  excellence  of  the  quality 
of  our  way  of  life  here  in  America. 

Girl  Scouting  began  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Juliette  Low, 
who.  while  living  in  England,  became  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  her  friend,  Lord 
Baden-Powell,  foimder  of  the  scouting 
movement.  Mrs.  Low  was  determined  to 
have  American  girls  share  in  the  excite- 
ment of  scouting  and,  upon  her  return 
to  the  United  States,  established  the  first 
American  Girl  Scout  troop.  In  June  1913, 
the  first  national  headquarters  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  was  opened.  In  June  1915,  the 
Girl  Scout  organization  was  incorporated, 
and  on  March  16,  1950,  the  congressional 
charter  was  granted. 

Today,  Girl  Scouting  presents  a  single, 
continuing  program  of  activities  for  girls 
as  they  progress  through  the  four  age 
levels  of  scouting:  The  Brownie  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Junior  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Cadette  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Senior  Girl 
Scouts.  These  activities  are  based  on  six 
elements  that  form  the  foundation  of  the 
Girl  Scout  program — the  meaning  of  the 
promise  and  laws,  service  to  others,  troop 
management  by  the  girls  themselves,  citi- 
zenship, international  friendship,  health, 
and  safety. 

In  commemorating  the  60th  aimiver- 
sary  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  I  re- 
spectfully request  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  to  join  with  me  in  applaud- 
ing the  community  leaders  who  have  so 
generously  and  unselfishly  given  their 
time  and  personal  efforts  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  through  scouting.  I  especially 
commend  to  you  the  following  officers 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Coimcil, 
Inc..  for  their  dedication,  direction,  and 
personal  commitment  in  achieving  the 
goals  and  purposes  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America: 

Officers:  Mrs.  Frank  Ash.  president: 
Mrs.  Frank  Volpe,  first  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Peter  H.  Bird,  second  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Henry  Shanley.  third  vice  president; 
Mrs.  A.  Richard  Thorp,  secretary;  Mr. 
Nelson  Lawrence,  treasurer;  Miss  Mary 
Potorff,  executive  director;  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Meams,  associate  director. 

Members-at-large:  Mrs.  Herbert  Bost. 
Mr.  Bert  A.  Collison,  Mrs.  James  Cos- 
grove,  Mrs.  Frank  Engle.  Miss  Mary 
Frances  Evans,  Mrs,  Edwin  Farber,  Mr. 
William  C.  Fenners.  Miss  Gladys  Herr- 
schaft.  Miss  Edith  Lewis,  Mrs.  Herman 
R.  Maier.  Mrs.  James  Matheis.  Miss 
Patricia  Miskewicz,  Mr.  Mervj-n  Mont- 


gomery, Mr.  Robert  Olsen,  Mrs.  Jolin 
Puleo,  Miss  Nancy  R.  Saville,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Scott,  Mrs.  Robert  Shipp,  Mrs.  Douglas 
Steinbauer,  Miss  Ethel  Watterston,  and 
Mrs.  Hans  Wend. 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  are  extended  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America  as  we  observe  and  celebrate 
their  60th  anniversary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  DROPS 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  i 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  rate  dropped  by 
0.2  percent  during  February  of  this 
year — from  5.9  percent  in  JaniiaiT  to 
5.7  percent  in  February.  This  is  the  low- 
est unemployment  rate  in  17  months. 
While  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
a  change  in  the  unemployment  rate 
from  month  to  month  must  be  limited, 
comparison  of  197rs  fourth  quarter  to 
this  February  reveals  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  seasonally  adjusted 
increase  in  employment — over  300,000. 
Viewed  in  this  context  tlie  decrease  in 
the  unemployment  rate  is  encouraging. 

Total  employment  remained  e.=:sen- 
tially  stable  in  February  and  average 
weekly  hours  of  work  rose.  This  rise  was 
especially  large  in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  where  hours  worked  were  at  their 
highest  level  since  December  1969. 

An  important  factor  in  analyzing  any 
employment  statistics  is  the  rate  for 
married  males  and  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  this  indicator  also  dropped  0.2  per- 
centage points,  from  3  percent  to  2.8 
percent,  which  for  this  key  category  is 
the  lowest  rate  since  July  1970.  In  fact, 
decreases  in  the  number  of  persons  with- 
out jobs  from  Januai-y  to  February  were 
common  for  most  of  the  major  employ- 
ment categories,  the  primary  exception 
being  the  teenage  jobless  rate,  which  un- 
fortunately rose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  information  is  en- 
couraging and  provides  the  basis  for  con- 
fidence that  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies  are  working  to  increase 
jobs  and  income  for  the  American 
people. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(Roll  No.  61 

Addabbo 

Gallflanakis 

Pepper 

.Alexander 

Gallagher 

Pickle 

.■\iiderson, 

Gavdos 

Poage 

Tenn. 

Gettys 

Powell 

-Annunzlo 

Glalmo 

Prj-or,  Ark, 

Badlllo 

Goldwater 

Riesle 

Baring 

Grasso 

Roberts 

Bell 

Hal  pern 

Robinson.  Va 

Blae^ 

Hanley 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Blanton 

Hanna 

Rogers 

Blatulk 

H(?bert 

Ro.stenkowskl 

Boiling 

Hollfleld 

St  Germain 

Bow 

Hull 

Sandman 

Broomfleld 

Kluczynskl 

Scherle 

F.rown.  Mich. 

Kyros 

Scheuer 

Burke.  Fla. 

Leggett 

Sebcllus 

Cabell 

Lennon 

Shipley 

Camp 

Long,  La. 

Spence 

Cecierberg 

McCloskey 

Springer 

Cbamberlaln 

McCulloch 

Stanton. 

Chlsholm 

McKlnney 

J.  Wllllara 

Clark 

McMillan 

Steed 

Clay 

Mardonald. 

Steele 

Collins,  ru. 

Mass. 

Stubblefleld 

Curlln 

Mann 

Sullivan 

Darts,  S  C 

Mathlas. 

Symington 

fie  la  Garza 

Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Dlgss 

Meeds 

Thor.e 

Dnrn 

Metcalfe 

UdaU 

Dowdy 

Mlkva 

Vander  Jart 

Dwvef 

Mills.  Ark. 

Vevsev 

Frkliardt 

Mollohan 

Whaliey 

Ktlmnndsnn 

Moss 

White 

Edwards.  La. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Whltehurst 

Foley 

Nix 

Young.  Fla, 

Fountain 

CHara 

F.Tiscr 

Pelly 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  326 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  mianimoas  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CHANGE  OF  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annotmce  that  the  motion  to 
send  to  conference  the  bill,  S.  659.  the 
Omnibus  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment,  will  be  made  on 
Wednesday  rather  than  on  Tuesday.  It 
will  be  the  first  order  of  business. 


MOSCOW  AND  WARS.^W  TREATIES 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.'* 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  view  with 
growing  concern  the  highly  erroneous 
notion  being  put  about  latelv  that  defeat 
of  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  Treaties  un- 
der consideration  in  the  West  German 
Bundestag  would  do  irreparable  harm  to 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

■When  one  considers  the  content  of 
these  treaties  and  the  concessions  which 
would  be  made  by  the  West  Germans  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  other  Communist 
lecimes  of  the  Ea,st,  it  is  clear  that  the 
grotmdwork  Is  here  being  laid  for  the 
next  .step  in  the  Soviet  plan,  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference. 

If  the  treaties  arc  ratified,  such  a  con- 
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,ce  will  almost  surely  take  place  and 
esults  will  be  to  shift  the  orientation, 
alone  of  West  Germany,  but  of  all 
Western  Europe,  away  from  the  United 
and  toward  the  East, 
ratification  of  these  treaties,  con- 
■y  to  popular  opinion,  presages  the 
distitegration  of  our  relations  with  West 
eijmany.  It  presages  strong  demands 
in  Washington  for  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  from  West  Germany  and  ulti- 
mately from  Europe.  It  suguest.<^  an  esca- 
!ati  m  of  the  neoisolationism  presently 
gripping  large  sectors  of  our  country. 

final  irony  is  the  sugRestion  heard 

that  a  failure  to  ratify  the  treatie.s 

undermine  President  Nixon's  Mos- 

visit.  Again,  nothing  could  be  fur- 

from  the  truth.  The  President  will 

a  far  better  bargaining  position,  if 

r|ain  he  must,  if  there  is  a  display  of 

Rth  and  solidarity  among  Western 

.  If  concessions  have  already  been 

made  by  Bonn,  the  President  not  only 

)tiates  from  a  position  of  weakness, 

in  the  Soviet  mind  will  be  expected 

rmke  similar  concessions.  If  hi.=j  visit 

Moscow  has  not  already  been  jeop- 

djzed  by  what  occurred  in  Peking,  it 

be  rendered  a  disaster  by  West  Ger- 

ratification  of  these  treaties. 
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NATIONAL  HERITAGE  WEEK 

THOiMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 

remarks,    and    include    extraneous 
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THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speiiker.  for  the  past  6  years  the  West 
Salekn  Wis..  Elementary  School  has  set 
the  first  week  in  March  as  National 
.  Week.  Around  a  central  theme 
students,  kindergarten  through 
gljh  grade,  focus  their  studies  and  ac- 
tivites  on  their  Nation's  past.  The  cul- 
min:  itlon  of  American  Heritage  Week  is  a 
pagfant  presented  for  as  many  as  800 
peofle  depicting  various  aspects  of  the 
therie  chosen. 
Ai:  students  participate.  Each  grade  has 
to  3lc  and  stresses  it  through  the  week 
tjulletin  board  displays,  stories,  and 
led  presentations.  In  producing 
the  1  )ageant.  the  art.  music.  phy.sicpl  edu- 
catidn,  English,  and  social  studies  de- 
partjnents  combine  their  particular  tal- 
ents 
M 
the 


Speaker,  I  heartily  congratulate 
ttudents  and  faculty  of  West  Salem 
Elementary  School.  American  Heritage 
gives  all  persons  in  the  West  Salem 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  our  past 
Dur  predecessors.  It  allows  all  to  view- 
Nation's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
1  uccesses  and  failures,  our  work  and 
sacrifices.  But  more  important,  it  p1- 
the  opportunity  to  pau.se  for  a  mo- 
to  appreciate  the  America  our  an- 
gave  us.  Americans  have  a  great 
herilage  and  one  in  which  we  can  take 
pride.  I  am  hopeful  when  we  become 
of  that  heritage,  future  citizens  will 
>le  to  look  back  equally  proud. 
West  Salem  Elementary-  School 
has  .^t  an  example  that  would  be  well  for 
others  to  follow. 


MINIMUM  AGE  FOR  FEDERAL 
COURT  JURORS 

M.-.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
sospend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iS. 
1975  '  to  change  the  minimum  age  quali- 
fication for  serving  as  a  juro:-  in  federal 
i.ourts  from  21  years  of  age  to  18  years 
of  age,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.   1975 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rci^restntativt'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
:865ib)(l)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
.-■i  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty-one 
years  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eighteen 
;.  ears". 

Sec,  2.  Section  1863fb)(4)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  \3  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ".  the 
Interval  for  which  shall  not  exceed  four 
years". 

Sec,  3.  (a)  Each  Judicial  district  and  each 
division  or  combination  of  divisions  -.vlthln 
a  judicial  dlstrct.  for  which  a  separate  plan 
for  random  selection  of  Jurors  ha^  been 
adopted  pursu.ant  to  section  1863  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  other  than  the  District 
of  Columbia  a;;d  the  districts  of  Puerto  Rico 
.i:;d  the  Can.il  Zone,  shall  not  later  than 
September  1.  1973.  reflu  Us  master  Jury  wlieej 
'.vith  names  obtained  from  the  voter  registra- 
tion lists  for.  or  the  l:.5ts  of  actu.il  voters  In. 
the  1972  general  election. 

lb)  The  District  of  Columbl;i  .md  the  judi- 
cial districts  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal 
Z  ne  shall  not  later  than  Setnember  1,  1973. 
refill  their  master  Jury  wheels  from  sources 
which  Include  the  names  of  persons  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older. 

(c)  The  qualified  Jury  wheel  in  each  Judi- 
cial dl-strlct.  and  in  each  division  or  combin- 
ation of  divisions  in  a  Judicial  dl.strict  for 
which  a  separate  plan  for  random  selection 
-f  Jurors  has  been  adopted,  shall  b?  refilled 
from  the  master  Jury  wheel  not  later  than 
October  1.   1973. 

Sec  4  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect 
*he  composition  of  any  ma.<;ter  Jury  wheel 
or  qualified  Jury  wheel  prior  to  the  date  on 
••vhich  It  Is  first  refilled  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  section  3. 

'b)  Not^hing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
composition  nr  preclude  the  service  of  any 
Itirv  empaneled  on  or  before  the  date  on 
which  the  qualified  Jury  wheel  from  which 
the  lurors'  names  were  drawn  is  refilled  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3, 

The  SPE  '^KER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  POFP,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
=econd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ob.iectlon.  a 
second  will  be  con,';idered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Celler^  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  1968.  Im- 
proved judicial  machinery  for  the  selec- 
tion of  Federal  luries  was  created  by  the 
Congress  a.s  the  Jury  Selection  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1968. 

One  section  of  that  act  requires  that 
a  person  must  be  21  vears  of  ase  or  oldri- 
to  serve  on  a  Federal  lurv, 

S,  1975.  as  amended  and  approved  with- 
out objection  by  the  Committee  on  th- 
•Judiciary,  would  lower  the  qualifjinfr 
age  to  18, 

At  a  hearing  held  by  a  judiciary  sub- 
committee on  November  10.  1971.  on  a 
companion  House  bill,  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  US,  Courts,  the  De- 
partment   of    Justice,     and    the    Civil 


Rights  Commission  strongly  supported 
the  legislation.  In  addition,  numerous 
written  statements  in  support  were  filed 
with  the  subcommittee  by  various  Mem- 
bers cf  the  House.  Not  one  negative  rec- 
ommendation was  received. 

A  variety  of  reasons  were  urged  upon 
the  committee  for  promptly  reporting  the 
legislation.  The  Justice  E>epartment,  for 
example,  urged  that  If  the  18-  to  21 -year- 
olds  "are  mature  enough  to  vote  in  the 
selection  of  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
enact  Federal  laws  and  a  Chief  Executive 
who  has  authority  to  enforce  such  laws, 
they  are  mature  enough  to  participate  as 
jurors,  as  do  other  citizens." 

Although  the  stated  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  varied,  all  of  the 
proponents  were  agreed  that  the  obli- 
gation and  privilege  of  serving  as  a  Fed- 
eral Juror  should  be  borne  and  shared 
by  young  adults  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21. 

Two  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
our  representative  form  of  government 
are  the  ballot  and  the  jury  trial.  We  have 
given  these  young  people  the  right  to 
vote;  we  should  now  afford  them  the  op- 
portunity to  perform  jury  duty  in  our 
courts. 

S.  1975  was  sponsored  by  21  Members 
of  the  Senate;  companion  legislation  was 
sponsored  by  53  Members  of  this  House. 
S.  1975  passed  the  Senate  on  December  1, 
without  a  single  objection.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  S.  1975  was  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  without  a  single 
objection. 

As  reported  by  our  committee  S.  1975 
would  provide  that  the  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-olds  would  ba  a  part  of  our  jury 
system  by  no  later  than  October  1,  1973. 
Their  names  would,  for  the  most  part, 
be  obtained  from  the  voter  records  of 
the  1972  general  election. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  did  not  change  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  legislation  and  have  since 
been  examined  with  approval  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
which  considered  it. 

Finally,  one  particularly  refreshing 
fact — this  is  a  bill  which  will  effect  a 
savings  of  about  $263,000  a  year  in  the 
operation  of  our  Federal  courts.  The  Ad- 
ministrative OfQce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  es- 
timates such  a  saving  will  result  from  not 
having  to  cull  from  voter  lists,  which 
nationally  contain  the  names  of  18-  to 
21 -year-olds,  the  names  of  those  who  are 
under  21. 

House  approval  of  this  legislation 
should  be  overwhelming. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my  distinguished 
Chairman  in  support  of  8.  1975  which 
lowers  the  qualifying  age  for  Federal 
jury  service  to  18.  This  legislation  was 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  all  support  this 
legislation. 

Without  exhaustive  explanation  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  three  reasons 
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why  I  support  lowering  the  juror  quali- 
fication age  from  21  to  18. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  important  and 
advisable  to  involve  more  young  people, 
more  intensively,  in  the  proper  process  of 
government.  Trial  by  Jury  is  basic  to 
the  American  system  of  jurisprudence. 
Article  III,  section  2,  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  trial  of  all 
crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
.'hall  be  by  jury.  ./Article  VI  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees that  in  "all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  im- 
partial jury."  Article  VII  provides  that: 

la  Suits  at  common  law.  •  •  •  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no 
iact  tried  by  a  Jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined In  any  Court  of  the  United  States. 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law."  Article  V  provides  for  gjand  Ju- 
ries "No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  un- 
less on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a 
Grand  Jury, .  . , 

Second,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
lower  the  juror  qualification  from  21 
to  18,  to  comport  with  the  requirements 
of  the  present  jury  selection  statute. 
Failure  to  reduce  the  age  of  jurors  may 
.eriously  liinder  the  administration  of 
the  1968  act.  The  present  law  specifies 
that  voter  lists  be  used  as  the  basic 
source  of  juror  names.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  the  26th  amendment,  all  voter 
lists  used  in  future  general  elections  will 
include  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds.  The 
jury  commission  or  clerk  of  the  court 
in  each  of  the  93  judicial  districts  will 
have  the  task  of  ferreting  out  18-.  19-. 
and  20-year-olds.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
will  have  the  effect  of  saving  the  tax- 
payer approximately  $263,000  in  operat- 
ing the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  third  reason  for  sup- 
porting this  legislation  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  most  important  and  persuasive 
consideration  is  that  I  believe  there  is 
a  substantial  constitutional  law  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  continued  exclusion 
of  this  large  segment  of  our  citizenry 
from  jury  service. 

In  1970,  nearly  18  percent  of  the  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  in  the  Federal 
courts  were  under  22  years  of  age.  In 
Glasser  v.  United  States,  315  U.S.  60 
1942)  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
that: 

The  proper  functioning  of  the  Jury  sys- 
tem .  .  .  requires  that  the  Jury  be  a  "body 
truly  representative  of  the  community"  and 
not  the  organ  of  any  special  group  or  class 
...  In  1967.  Congress  enacted  the  Jury 
Selection  and  Service  Act.  Congressional  pol- 
icy was  clearly  stated  In  that  Act  "that  sdl 
litigants  In  Federal  courts  entitled  to  trlaJ 
by  Jury  shall  have  the  right  to  grand  and 
petit  Juries  selected  at  random  from  a  fair 
<-ro3s  section  of  the  community. 

Is  it  constitutionally  possible  to  select 
a  juiy  from  a  fair  cross  section  of  the 
(^)mmunity  and  not  include  18-,  19-.  and 
2,T-year-olds?  More  specifically,  can  an 
IB-year-old  who  is  being  tried  as  an 
adult,  attack  the  selection  of  the  jury 
panel  as  a  violation  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  systematic  exclusion  of  per- 
sons by  reason  of  their  age?  Permit  me 


to  cite  a  U^.  Supreme  Court  holding 
which  I  believe  is  a  close  paiallel.  In 
Pierre  v.  Louisiana,  306  U.S.  554  (1939), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that: 

When  the  Jury  comniisslouers  of  a  tjtate 
Court  Intentionally  and  systematically  ex- 
clude negroes  ironi  among  the  persons  sum- 
moned and  listed  for  Jury  service,  an  indict- 
ment for  murder,  returned  against  a  negro 
by  a  grand  Jury  drawn  or  selected  from  suci. 
lists,  is  \x>ld  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  good  law.  It  was 
when  it  was  pronounced  and  it  is  today. 

The  American  tradition  of  trial  by 
jury  necessarily  contemplates  an  impar- 
tial jury  drawn  from  a  cross  section  of 
the  community — Smith  v.  Texas,  311 
U.S.  128.  Our  system  of  pubUc  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  has  been  relened  to  as 
the  "impregnable  bulwark  of  civil  lib- 
erty," and  in  my  opinion  it  is.  I  believe 
the  late  Justice  Hugo  Black  may  have 
described  the  jury  systems  best  in  his 
dissenting  opinioii  in  Green  v.  United 
States.  356  U.S.  165  <1958),  when  he 
said: 

The  Jury  injects  a  democratic  element  into 
the  law.  This  element  Is  vital  to  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  criminal  justice,  not 
only  In  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
C'.:sed,  but  in  enco'iragmg  popular  accept- 
ance of  the  laws  and  the  necessary  genera! 
acquiescence  in  their  application.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  trial  by  Jury  removes 
a  great  burden  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
Judiciary.  Martyrdom  does  not  come  easily 
to  a  man  who  has  been  found  guilty  as 
charged  by  twelve  of  his  neighbors  and  fel- 
low citizens. 

With  the  juiy  playing  such  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  system  of  justice,  it  is 
quite  clear  then  how  important,  if  not 
absolutely  critical,  it  is  that  the  selec- 
tion of  that  body  of  12  people  be  made 
from  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity and  with  as  much  scrutiny,  care,  and 
consideration  as  our  system  can  muster. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  1)75. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Is  the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sidering legislation  to  lower  the  age  at 
which  one  may  be  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  POFF.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Does  that  not  follow  in 
the  course  of  things?  If  we  are  going  to 
drop  the  age  for  jury  service  to  18.  does 
it  not  follow  that  those  ages  ought  to  be 
reduced  .'similarly? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  .eentlcman  may  be  able 
to  conceive  that  as  the  next  sta?^  of  tlic 
tiame. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  something  more 
apropos  would  be  this:  Is  there  a  legal 
age  for  Federal  judges? 

Mr.  POFF.  No.  There  is  no  age  quali- 
fication. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Other  than  that  there 
are  no  qualifications  as  to  age  or  any- 
thing else? 

Mr.  POFF.  Not  to  my  knowledge, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Legal  training  or  any- 
thing else? 


Mr.  POFF,  Not  to  my  knowledge, 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  may  we  expect  next  a 
bill  to  provide  that  18-year-olds  may  be- 
come Federal  judges? 

Ml.  POFF,  I  am  iure  if  we  do,  the 
gentleinaii  from  Iowa  will  be  the  first  on 
his  feet  to  object, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
already  there  are  some  20  States  that 
allow  their  18-year-olds  to  ser\-e  on 
juries.  They  are:  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Hawaii. 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky. 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New 
Hampsiiiie,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolma, 
Ohio,  Pemisylvania,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  yield  ag'ain. 
so  I  may  a^sk  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  a  question? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  tliat  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  tiie  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, be  opposed  to  a  bill  which  would 
provide  that  18-year-olds  be  qualified 
for  appointment  to  the  Federal  bench  m 
this  country — in  other  words,  to  Fed- 
eral judgeships? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  places 
the  question  before  me  before  I  liave 
given  it  my  mature  deliberation.  Tliat  is 
a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  ju.st  do  not 
know  how  to  answer  that  at  this  junc- 
ture, but  I  can  a.ssure  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  a  number  of  bills  before  the 
committee  which  reduce  the  qualifying 
ages  for  President.  Senator,  and  Con- 
gressman, and  we  have  those  bills  under 
advisement. 

Ml-.  POFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  FRENZEli.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
tills  legislation  as  another  imjwrtant 
step  to  bring^ing  a  significant  sector  of 
om-  population  into  the  structure  of  our 
I.'.'tional  Government 

By  tradition,  by  precedent,  and  mw-t 
recently  by  constitutional  amendment, 
the  age  of  18  has  be^n  det<?rmined  as  the 
age  when  yotmg  people  are  able  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
some  of  its  privileges  as  well. 

Eighteen-year-olds  are  asked  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  can  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  in  our  national  elections, 
and  then  more  importantly  for  thL<;  legis- 
lation, are  asked  to  stiind  trial  Ixfore  the 
same  Federal  courts  that  we  arc  now 
granting  them  the  privilege  of  serving 
uix)n. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  age  prou)) 
should  have  both  the  priuleges  and  re- 
sponsibilities contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion S.  1975. 

Mr.  MIKVA,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1975.  which  would  lower 
the  minimum  age  for  Federal  jury  service 
from  21  to  18, 

In  1971.  53  cosponsors  .loined  me  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  permit  18-year-olds 
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serve  on  Federal  juries.  The  list  in- 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  from 

which  are  urban,  subui-ban,  and 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  partisiui 

Itics  or  of  ideology — it  is  a  matter  of 

injple  justice. 

am  hopeful  that  the  States  will  fol- 
suit  and  will  take  whatever  adminis- 
e  or  legislative  steps  are  necessary 
extend  this  important  duty  and  privi- 
of  citizenship  to  18-year-olds.  Illi- 
has  already  done  so.  In  December 
1  the  attorney  general  of  Illinois  is- 
an  order  interpreting  the  State's 
service  statute  so  as  to  make  Is- 
olds eligible  to  serve  on  juries  in 
courts  since  they  are  eligible  to 
m  all  elections, 
"^he  yotmg  people  of   America  have 
.'  demonstrated  their  mature  con- 
for  the  pressing  issues  which  face 
society.  They  are  entitled  to  bear  the 
measure  of  citizenship,  including  the 
to   share   the  job   of   makmg   our 
i^ninal  justice  system  work.  We  do  our 
to  make  them  whole  citizens  bv  pass- 
S.  1975. 
.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
of  similar  legislation,  I  urge 
House   to   approve    today   S.    1975, 
would  lower  from  21  years  to  18 
minimum  age  qualification  for  serv- 
as  a  juror  in  Federal  courts. 

measure  represents  another  sig- 
step  which  Congress  must  take 
!nd  the  exclusion  of  18-  to  21-year- 
from  important  duties  of  citizen- 
and  leadership  in  our  society.  Yoiong 
and  women  serve  in  the  armed  forces 
ige   18.  They  are  now  permitted  to 
in  all  elections.  Federal,  State,  and 
,  and  consequently  help  to  choose 
of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
branches  of  Government.  S.   1975 
uld  provide  the  18-  to  21-year-oIds  the 
to  participate  also  in  our 
branch  of  Government, 
those    young    people    fortunate 
gh  to  be  selected  to  serve  on  a  jury, 
can  provide,   by  enacting  S. 
),   an  opportunity   to  observe  from 
participation  just  how  our  system 
ustice   operates.   We  cannot  expect 
for  our  system  of  justice  from 
whose  only  direct  participation 
is  as  criminal  defendants,  and  not 
Darticipants  in   the  decisionmaking 
.  This  firsthand  experience,  which 
of  the  fundamental  responsibili- 
of  citizenship,  will  stimulate  a  new 
of  supporters  of  our  judicial 
t^tutions. 
should  also  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  lowering  the  minimum  age  for 
,   we  would   greatly  increase   the 
ber  of  persons  available  to  fill  the 
ring  need  for  qualified  jurors.  By  so 
g.  we  would  relieve  many  of  our  citi- 
who  are  established  in  careers,  and 
^■hom  the  call  to  jury  service  is  more 
than  challenging. 
Cbngress  must  al.?o  act  to  include  all 
i^tered  voters  in  the  pool  from  which 
are  selected.  The  Supreme  Court 
repeatedly  held  that  the  right  to  a 
trial  carries  with  it  the  right  to  be 
by  a  panel  composed  of  a  cross- 
on  of  the  people  within  a  commu- 
.  Congress  has  attempted  to  enforce 
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these  guidelines,  most  recently  by  en- 
actment of  the  Jury  Selection  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1968  I  Public  Law  90-274* .  This 
act,  which  S.  1975  would  amend,  declares 
it  to  be  a  national  policy  of  the  United 
State;;  that — 

All  l.tigants  in  Federal  courts  euililed  to 
trial  by  Jury  shall  have  the  right  to  grand 
..nd  petit  Juries  selected  at  random  from  a 
fair  croos  section  of  the  comniunlty  in  the 
district  or  division  wherein  the  court  con- 
venes. It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  all  citizens  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  considered  for  service  on 
gr.md  and  petit  Junes  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  an 
obligation  to  serve  as  jurors  when  summoned 
for  that  purpose. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  S. 
1975  would  be  in  keeping  with,  perhaps 
even  essential  to.  that  policy. 

If  the  present  law  is  left  unchanged, 
the  lists  of  registered  voters  which  Con- 
gress has  required  the  courts  to  use  in 
making  up  lists  of  prospective  jurors 
will  have  to  be  culled  to  purge  them  of  all 
persons  under  21  years  of  age.  It  is  esti- 
mated, therefore,  that  enactment  of  S. 
1975  would  eflect  an  annual  saving  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  our  society  from  opening  new 
role.s  in  our  system  of  Jastice  to  bright 
and  idealistic  yoimg  people  will  far  out- 
weigh f.ny  dangers  from  an  immature 
juror  who  may  occasionally  pa.ss  through 
tiie  ri.gid  paneling  process.  I  urge  the 
House  to  move  toward  that  goal  today  by 
pa.ssmg  S.  1975. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1975,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  wn.s  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JUROR   QUALIFICATION  FORMS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
2589)  to  amend  section  1869  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
information  required  by  a  jury  qualifica- 
tion form,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2589 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatir«s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
t:raph  (h)  of  section  1869  of  title  28.  United 
S'.ates  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(h)  'Juror  qualification  form"  shall  mean 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  .^dmlnlstratlve  Office 
of  the  United  State-  Courts  and  approved  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  elicit  the  name,  address,  age,  race, 
occuj>ation,  education,  length  of  residence 
within  the  Judicial  district,  distance  from 
reslder.ce  to  place  of  holding  court,  prior  jury 
service,  and  citlzen.ship  of  a  potential  juror, 
and  whether  he  should  be  excused  or  ex- 
empted from  Jury  service,  has  any  physical 
or  mental  infirmity  Impairing  his  capacity  to 
lerve  as  Juror,  is  able  to  read,  write,  speak, 
and   understand   the  English   language,   has 


pending  against  him  any  charge  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  State  or  Federal  criminal  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
oiie  year,  or  has  been  convicted  in  any  State 
or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year 
.v:id  has  not  had  his  civil  rights  restored  by 
p.^.rdcn  or  amnesty.  The  form  shall  request, 
but  not  require,  any  other  information  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  required  by  the  district  court  plan  in  the 
interests  of  the  sound  administration  of 
Justice.  The  form  shall  also  elicit  the  sworn 
i-talement  that  his  responses  are  true  to  the 
be.it  of  his  knowledge.  Notarization  shall  not 
be  required.  The  form  shall  contain  words 
clearly  Informing  the  person  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  any  information  with  respect  to  his 
religion,  national  origin,  or  economic  status 
Is  not  a  prerequisite  to  his  qualification  for 
jury  service,  that  such  information  need  not 
be  furnished  if  the  person  finds  It  objection- 
able to  do  so,  and  that  information  concern- 
ing race  Is  required  solely  to  enforce  nondis- 
crimination in  Jury  selection  and  has  no 
bearing  on  an  Individual's  qualification  for 
Jury  service." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  eflfect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
.'■econd  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  enacting 
ihe  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of 
1968.  Congress  stated  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  juries  would  be 
.selected  at  random  from  fair  cross  sec- 
tions of  their  communities  and  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  color  and 
other  factors. 

To  protect  against  the  possibility  of 
color  discrimination.  Congress  provided 
that  although  prospective  jurors  are  re- 
quired to  answer  most  of  the  questions 
en  a  juror  qualification  form  which  is 
sent  to  them  as  a  part  of  the  jury  selec- 
tion process,  they  need  not  answer  a 
question  as  to  their  race. 

Information  submitted  by  the  Admin- 
istrative OflBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and 
information  developed  by  the  American 
University  has  made  it  clear  that,  since 
1968,  so  many  people  have  faUed  to  re- 
spond as  to  their  race  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  monitor  and  determine  whether 
racial  discrimination  is  practiced  in  any 
judicial  district.  Even  apart  from  the 
discriminaton  question,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  jury  panels 
represent  a  fair  cross  section  of  their 
communities. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference 01  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  have  all  recommended  that 
a  response  to  the  race  question  should 
be  mandator^'. 

Furthermore,  all  three  agencies  have 
recommended  prospective  jurors  be  re- 
quired to  respond  to  questions  as  to  their 
occupation.  Certain  occupational  groups, 
such  as  military  personnel  on  active  duty, 
police  and  firemen,  and  certain  public 
officials,  are  exempt  from  jury  duty 
while  other  classes  of  persons  may  be 
exempted.  Still  others  may  be  excused 
from  service.  To  assure  the  expeditious 
determination  of  whether  a  prospective 
juror   falls    in   an   exempt   or   excused 
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category,  it  is  essential  that  he  be  re- 
quired to  respond  as  to  his  occupation. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2589,  the  purpose  and  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  abiUty  of 
jury  officials  to  determine  compliance 
^Ith  the  requirements  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion. 

The  legislation  amends  the  provision 
in  the  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of 
1968  pi  escribing  the  contents  of  the  jury 
qualification  form.  H.R.  2589  would  re- 
move race  and  occupation  from  the 
category  of  questions  whch  need  not  be 
answered  and  provide  that  such  question 
shall  be  answered. 

It  is  well  doctunented  that  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  persons  who  respond 
to  the  juror  qualification  forms  do  not 
lespond  to  the  questions  of  race.  In  other 
areas  of  civil  rights  enforcement,  such 
as  employment  and  public  education,  the 
availability  of  racial  statistics  has  proved 
to  be  invaluable.  I  believe  the  same  will 
hold  true  in  the  area  of  jury  selection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  legal  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  the  proposed 
change  of  making  the  response  to  the 
question  of  race  mandatory  does  not 
present  any  substantial  constitutional 
law  question.  See  Hamm  v.  Virginia 
Board  of  Election,  230  F.  Supp .  156, 
(E.D.Va.),  aff'd.  per  curiam  sub  nom., 
Tancil  v.  Woolls,  379  U.S.  19  (1964).  In 
Hamm  against  Virginia,  the  Court 
pointed  out  that — 

The  securing  and  chronicling  of  racial  data 
for  .  .  .  statistical  vise  violates  no  constltu- 
Uoual  privilege.  If  the  purpose  Is  legitimate, 
the  reason  Justifiable,  then  no  Infrhigement 
results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  2589. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  in 
support  of  H.R.  2589  which  would  require 
prospective  jurors  to  whom  juror  quali- 
fication forms  are  sent  to  respond  to 
questions  as  to  their  race  and  occupa- 
tion. This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Jury  Selec- 
tion and  Service  Act  of  1968  is  to  guar- 
antee that  persons  considered  for  Fed- 
eral jury  service  represent  a  fair  cross 
section  of  the  community  of  the  district 
or  division  in  which  court  is  held.  The 
act,  in  fact,  provides  that  selection  pro- 
cedures will  not  be  so  administered  as  to 
exclude  any  person  or  group  becatise  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
or  economic  status. 

In  1968,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Jury  Selection  Act  we  discussed  at  great 
length  what  type  of  Information  •was 
needed  to  secure  a  fair  cross  section  of 
the  commimity  and  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  process. 
When  it  came  to  the  subject  of  disclosing 


information  concerning  a  citizen's  race 
or  occupation,  it  was  decided  to  permit 
this  information  to  be  supplied  on  an  op- 
tional basis.  I  contended  at  that  time, 
that  by  permitting  the  optional  disclosure 
of  such  information,  the  opportunity  for 
determining  accurately  and  promptly 
the  issue  of  discrimination  would  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  virtually  impossible. 

It  was  the  reasoned  judgment  of  Con- 
gress in  1968  not  to  make  mandatory  the 
disclosure  of  a  potential  jm-or's  race  or 
occupation.  After  the  enactment  of  the 
Jury  Selection  Act,  I  had  occasion  to 
sectire  an  in-depth  study  to  help  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  discrimination  which 
would  result  from  permitting  such  infor- 
mation to  be  provided  or  withheld  at  the 
option  of  the  citizen  involved.  This  scien- 
tific analytical  study,  which  was  prepared 
by  American  University  experts  was  en- 
titled "Federal  Jury  Selection  Act  of 
1968 — The  Effects  of  Optional  Informa- 
tion on  Juror  Selection."  I  introduced 
into  the  Congressional  Record  this  study 
in  its  entirety  in  volume  115,  part  9,  page 
11564.  This  study  conclusively  supports 
the  position  which  I  took  on  the  occasion 
of  the  House  considei-ation  of  jury  selec- 
tion procedure  in  1968. 

The  American  University  study  con- 
cluded that  cross  sectional  representa- 
tion carmot  be  determined  with  reason- 
able accuracy  unless  a  very  high  per- 
centage— 95  percent — of  information  re- 
garding race  is  disclosed.  Tlie  report 
stated: 

If  less  than  80  percent  of  the  prospective 
Jurors  fall  to  provide  complete  information 
a  litigant  has  almost  no  chance  statistically 
to  prove  that  discrimination  exists,  even 
though  In  fact  it  does  exist.  [Cong.  Rec.,  ^'ol. 
115,  pt.  9,  p.  11565. 

In  another  survey  conducted  on  behali 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  on  the  operation  of  the  jury  sys- 
tem— report  of  Circuit  Judge  Walter  P. 
Gewin,  March  1969 — it  was  found  that  in 
the  Fifth  Circuit  from  10-  to  30-percent 
of  all  recipients  of  junior  qualification 
forms  opted  not  to  answer  the  race 
question. 

As  it  exists  under  present  law.  a  de- 
fendant who  believes  that  a  particulai' 
jury  selection  procedure  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  Jury 
Selection  Act  of  1968.  and  the  judge  who 
ultimately  must  pass  on  the  question, 
have  no  accurate,  available  statistic.^ 
through  which  to  resolve  the  question. 
Today,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  serious  imbalance  in  jm-y  selection, 
without  a  fair  opportimity  for  a  minority 
group  litigant  to  either  detect  such  im- 
balance or  even  have  the  question  adjudi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2589  would  remedy 
this  situation  so  that  the  recipient  of  a 
juror  qualification  form  would  be  re- 
quired to  answer  the  i-ace  question.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  note  that  the  same 
recipient  will  also  be  informed  "that  in- 
formation concerning  race  is  required 
solely  to  enforce  nondiscrimination  in 
jury  selection  and  has  no  bearing  on  an 
individual's  qualifications  for  jtiry  serv- 
ice." It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
information  would  be  kept  by  the  court 
under  the  provisions  of  28  U.S.C.  1867'f  > 


and  disclosed  only  to  a  party  preparing 
a  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  with  tlais  type  of  in- 
formation can  a  litigant  and  the  court 
intelligently  determine  whether  the  se- 
lection process  is  fairly  admmistcred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happ\-  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  other  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  Government? 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  pre.«^ent.  but  in 
the  past  they  have  been  proliibited  from 
asking  the  question,  "What  is  your 
race?" 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  not  sure  about 
other  agencies  and  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. But  I  believe  it  provides  ex- 
tremely useful  information  to  provide 
the  fact  v.ith  regard  to  the  subject  of 
race.  I  believe  information  with  regard  to 
race  should  be  provided  with  pride  and 
not  with  any  trepidation  or  any  fear  of 
prejudice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  past  in  certain  if 
not  all  areas  of  the  Government  there 
have  been  stern  injunctions  issued 
against  the  a.scertaining  of  race. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  believe  that  was  a  mistake.  It 
has  put  tremendous  burdens  on  people 
to  try  to  find  out  what  race  peoiJle  be- 
long to,  especially  u hen  they  a:e  charged 
with  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  race. 
with  no  information  having  been  fur- 
nished because  inqi'irifs  concerning  race 
were  proiiibited  by  law. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
.Lentlenian  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  not  true  also  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  approves  whole- 
heartedly of  thi.s  bill? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.   McCLORY.   Certainly 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  could  mean  something 
ni-  nothinc,  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
nii.ssion  approved  something. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill.  H.R.  2589,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
:s  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
mder  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Eridently  a  quorum  Ls 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
■-ent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken:    :md   there 
were— yeas  317.  nays  27.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  86.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  62] 
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Oude 

Hiilperu 

Hain.iton 

H<immer- 
scnmidt 

Hiinji-n.  Idaho 

Hai.stn.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsaa 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawk.ns 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va, 

Heckler.  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

HilUs 

Hohfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

J-a::'.bs 

Jarniaii 

Ji.'hnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Junes,  Ala. 

J  jnes,  N.C. 

Junes,  Tenn. 

Kcirth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kse 

Keith 

Kemp 

Km.; 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Lar.:irum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Lung,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCollister 

McCurmack 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 
.Mich. 

McEwen 

-McFall 

McKay 

.McKevitt 

Madden 

Mahou 

Mallary 

-Martin 

.Matsunaea 

Mayne 

Ma^zoll 

Meicher 

.Michel 

Miller,  Calif, 

M.Uer.  Ohio 

-Minlsh 

•Mink 

Mlnshall 

.Mitchell 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

M  na.,.in 

Mo..rhcad 

Moriran 

Morse 

Mosher 

.Mtirpliy 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O  Kara 

O'Konski 

O  .Neil! 

Pass.T.an 


,  111. 
,  N.Y. 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pent  Ins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Podeil 

Poll 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Pr;:e.  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Que 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Handall 

Range! 

Rees 

Beid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblnscii.  Va, 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Runcailo 

Rouney,  N.Y 

Rooiiey,  i-a 

RosLUthal 

Rostenkov.ski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

S-herle 

SchneebeU 

Schwengei 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Seiberllny 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

S:  aggers 

Stanton. 

James  V, 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
StOtlcS 
Stratton 
Stuckey 

TrtiCOtt 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

league,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thunipsoii,  N  J 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Thone 

Tiernan 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigurlto 

Wat;5onner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whaler. 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

■.VUson.  B.'b 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wiuti 
WoiiT 
Wright 
Wvatt 
W  iciier 
Wylie 
Wyrnan 
Yates 
YatruU 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zior. 
Zwach 


NAYS— 27 

Alwrnethy 

Dickinson 

Mills,  Md. 

Asbbrook 

Fiynt 

.Montgomery 

Bennett 

Gross 

Horick 

Blackburn 

Haley 

Rousselot 

Camp 

Hall 

Satterfleld 

Chappell 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Saylor 

Collins,  Te.x. 

Landgrebe 

Schmltz 

Cuimer 

Latta 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Whltten 

.ANSWERED   ■■PRESENT"— 1 

Hogan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-86 

Galiiianakls 

Pickle 

Alexander 

Gaydos 

Poage 

Anderson, 

Gettys 

Powell 

Tenn. 

Giaimo 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Aununzio 

Uoldwater 

Rlegle 

BadiUo 

Grasso 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Baring 

Hanley 

Rogers 

Bell 

Hanna 

Ruth 

Biaggl 

Heberl 

St  Germain 

Blanton 

Heinz 

Scheuer 

Blatnik 

Hull 

Shipley 

Bulling 

Kluczynski 

Slack 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kyros 

Smith.  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Lennon 

Spence 

f.ibell 

Long.  La. 

Stanton, 

Ca^ery 

McCloskey 

J.  William 

Chisholm 

McKinney 

Steed 

Curlin 

McMillan 

Steele 

Davis,  S.C. 

Macdonald, 

Stubblefleld 

de  la  Garza 

Mass. 

Sullivan 

Diggs 

.Mailliard 

Symington 

Dorn 

Mann 

Thompson,  Ga 

Duwdy 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Udall 

E^'tihardt 

.Mitds 

Vander  Jagt 

Eumondson 

Metcalfe 

Veysey 

Edwards,  La. 

.Mikva 

WhaUey 

Evin..,  Ttun. 

.Mdls,  .\rk. 

White 

F.-ley 

Moss 

Wnitehurst 

touutam 

Nix 

Yuiuig,  Pla. 

Fraser 

Pepper 

So  (two-thirds  havrng  voted  in  favor 
thereof '  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
tlie  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Aniiunzlo  with  Mr.  Bell. 

.Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

.Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  .Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Nix. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

.Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rtigers  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

.Mr.  Glaiino  with  Mr.  Po'Aell. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Fountain  v. .th  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney. 

Mr.  Biaggl  'with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  -Alexander  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  MaUiiard. 

Mr.  Lennoti  with  Mr.  Tiioaipson  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  'Vancier  Jagt. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

-Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  Y'ork. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Gettvs  With  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Pickle  ..ith  Mr.  J.  WUUam  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Caffery, 

Mr.  Hanna  '.vith  Mr,  Hull.' 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mrs,  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Mann  'Aith  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Stesd  with  Mr.  Edni.jndson, 

Mr,  Kyros  with  Mr.  Galifianakls. 

Mr.  Curlin  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Mills  of  .Arkansas  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dom. 


Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  'White. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  McMlUan. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  changed  his  vote  from 
■  nay"  to    "yea." 

Mr.  GROSS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  restilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  1869  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  information  required  by  a  juror 
qualification  form." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COxMMISSION  ON  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
LAWS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  190)  to  provide  for  an  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  190 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
create  a  commission  to  study  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  of  the  United  States",  approved 
July  24,  1970  (84  Stat.  468),  Is  amended— 

M)    In  subsection   (c)   of  the  first  section, 
by  striking  out  "within  fwo  years  after  the 
date   of  enactment  of  the  Joint   resolution" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
'■prior  to  June  30,  1973";  and 

(2»  in  section  6,  by  striking  out  $600,000' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$826,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  States  was 
established  by  Public  Law  91-354,  to 
'study,  analyze,  evaluate  and  recom- 
mend changes"  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Under  Public  Law  91-354,  the  Com- 
rajision  is  required  to  submit  its  report 
by  July  24,  1972,  and  is  authorized  $600,- 
000  in  funds.  Of  these  ftmds,  $400,000  has 
already  been  appropriated.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  190  would  extend  the  report- 
ing date  to  June  30.  1973.  and  Increase 
the  authorization  to  $826,000. 

The  need  for  an  extension  in  the  life 
of  the  Commission  has  arisen  primarily 
out  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  public  and 
.ludicial  members  of  the  Commission 
were  not  appointed  until  10  months  after 
the  act  went  into  effect.  Thus  the  exten- 
sion provided  for  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 190  simply  affords  the  Conunission 
the  same  2-year  period  to  complete  its 
work  that  was  originally  intended  by 
Congress. 

At  hearings  held  before  Subcommittee 
No.  4  it  was  made  clear  that  recent  devel- 
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opments  not  only  vindicate  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress  in  establishing  the 
Commission,  but  also  serve  to  support 
the  request  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
190  for  additional  time  and  money  to 
complete  the  studies  the  Commis.?ion  be- 
lievc,5  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  given  to  it  by  Congress.  Some 
of  these  recent  developments  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  Tlie  recent  bankruptcy  of  the 
Peiin  Central,  and  of  other  firms  such  as 
stock  brokerage  compames  and  elec- 
tronics manufacturers  have  all  exposed 
needs  for  studies  not  previously  antici- 
pated. 

Second.  The  continued  ascalation  of 
personal  bankruptcy  lihngs  has  aggra- 
vated the  deiicit  that  has  been  charac- 
terizing the  formerly  self-supporting  sys- 
tem of  bankruptcy. 

Third.  The  Committee  on  Rules  of 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  has 
published  proposed  new  rules  which  will 
result  in  the  supcrsc.ision  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  present  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Fourth.  Recent  studies  of  bankruptcy 
by  the  Brookings  Institution  and  by  a 
Canadian  studj'  committee  have  raised 
a  number  of  controversial  questions  and 
v.ill  require  intensive  critical  examina- 
tion by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  considered  these  and  other  develop- 
ments in  the  bankruptcy  area  carefully. 
Wc  have  concluded  that  the  Commis- 
sion':^ request  is  justified — that  the  budg- 
et of  the  Commission  is  a  conservative 
one  and  that  the  funds  requested  will, 
indeed,  be  put  to  good  use.  Therefore,  I 
urge  that  the  House  also  give  its  approval 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  190. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  how 
much  money  has  already  been  spent  on 
this  Commission.  Have  they  expended 
the  finst  $400,000? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  By  the 
end  of  June  1972,  the  Commission  will 
have  expended  $360,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  S360.000  of  the  original 
$400,000? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Authorized  and  appropri- 
ated, I  take  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  you  are  asking  for 
S826.000  more,  or  for  a  total  of  what? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No.  A  to- 
lalof  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  $826,000? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
the  total  for  the  entire  term  of  the  Com- 
mis.':ion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  that  this  is  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  assure 

the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  will 

be  sufficient,  and  I  certainly  speak  for  tliis 

side  of  the  aisle  in  saying  that  I  do  not 
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think  we  would  support  any  additional 
funds. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  appropriate 
amount  and  that  it  will  be  adequate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  did  tliis  Commis- 
sion go  to  work? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  This 
Conunission  was  delayed  10  months  be- 
cause the  members  were  n-ot  appointed. 
It  bCKan  its  work  in  June  of  1971. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  your  so-called  actual 
table  shows  January  1,  1971. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  On  that 
date  the  Commission  was  authorized  to 
.spend  money,  but  the  Commission  actual- 
ly did  not  get  to  work  until  nearly  10 
months  after  it  was  anticipated  that  it 
would. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  did  they  operate  on 
between— well,  January  I,  1971,  and 
June  1,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  There 
were  no  employees  and  no  funds  were  ex- 
pended during  that  period  ol  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  there  were  no 
funds  expended  between  January  1  and 
June  1 ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  believe 
that  is  correct.  Between  June  and  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  then,  it  was  all  ex- 
pended in  the  last  half  of  last  year;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California.  No.  In 
the  1-year  period  from  January  1,  1971, 
to  December  31,  1971,  $144,000  was  ex- 
pended, and  the  Commission  projects 
from  January  1,  1972,  to  June  30,  1972, 
$216,000,  a  coiisidei^able  amount  of  which 
has  already  been  spent,  making  a  total 
for  the  18  nionths  of  the  Commission's 
life  of  $360,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  from  January 
1,  1972,  to  June  30,  1972,  there  was  an  ex- 
penditure for  services  and  contracts  of 
S109,000.  This,  apparently,  is  going  to 
jump  to  $248,000  in  the  next  year;  is  that 
correct — from  Julv  1.  1972,  to  July  1 
1973? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
correct.  It  was  anticipated  and  it  was 
actually  a  gues.-;  that  the  authorized 
amount  of  $600,000  would  be  so  adequate. 

However,  once  the  Commission  became 
a  reality  and  all  of  the  members  were 
appointed — the  members,  including  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins) and  my.'^elf — it  was  foimd  that  an 
additional  $226,000  would  be  a  more  rea- 
sonable sum. 

I  will  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  for  a  study  of  this  ma^initude 
it  is  not  an  excessive  amount  when  you 
compare  it  to  the  other  commissions  that 
have  been  autliorized  and  funded  by 
Congress  for  subjects  not  as  complicated 
and  as  exhausting  as  this  particular 
subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  why  all  of  the  money  for 
travel?  You  propose  to  double  the  travel 
or  practically  double  the  amount  for 
travel.  Where  do  you  propo.'^e  to  go? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
there  is  travel  invoh'cd  with  sonie  of  the 
members  from  outside  this  area  coming 


to  Washington  and  would  advise  him.  in- 
cidentally, that  the  public  members  of 
the  Commission  are  entitled  to  $100  a 
day.  AH  of  the  public  members  of  the 
Commission  have  waived  this  payment. 
The  Commission,  however,  decided,  and 
rightly  so,  I  think,  that  there  sliould  be 
public  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  so  that  the  people  involved 
in  banl:ruptcy  at  the  local  level  can 
come  to  the  Conunission  and  give  their 
ideas  as  to  what  changes  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  should  be  made.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  additional  expenditm-es 
plaimed  for  travel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  but  it  is  a  single 
item  for  travel.  It  says  nothing  about 
per  diem.  The  item  I  am  talking  about. 
which  is  practically  doubled,  or  will  be  hi 
the  next  year,  is  for  travel  alone.  It  says 
nothing  about  per  diem.  Per  diem  must  be 
m  one  of  the  other  items  in  this  table  on 
page  2  of  the  report. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  That  is 
correct.  I  mentioned  the  item  on  per  diem 
only  to  indicate  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
.'-ion  are  not  the  least  bit  interested  in 
spending  the  public's  money  exces.sively. 
The  amounts  for  travel  as  listed  on  page 
2  of  the  report  are  rather  mode.=t  sums 
for  the  travel  of  the  out-of-town  mem- 
l^ers  of  the  Commission  who  are  from 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  to 
Washington.  And  also  for  tlie  necessary 
travel  involved  m  investigations  and  m 
the  public  hearings  in  various  cities  in- 
cluding .«uch  places  as  Los  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  cities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  you  tliis  about 
tins  whole  i^'oposition.  what  is  being  pre- 
pared? .'Xie  you  preparing  to  get  tooled 
up  for  a  land  office  business  in  bankrupt- 
cies? If  so,  tills  may  mak3  some  sense. 
Is  that  the  motive  for  this  Commission 
and  its  study  of  the  bankruptcy  laws? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  rea- 
son for  this  study  of  the  bankruptcy  laws 
is  that  there  has  been  a  widespread  in- 
terest from  the  legal  profession,  and 
from  the  judiciai-y,  for  a  study  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  new  legislation 
to  make  the  act  operate  more  fairly  and 
more  efficiently.  And  out  of  the  Commis- 
sion's v.ork,  I  believe,  will  come  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  As  a  result  there 
will  eventually  be  substantial  improve- 
ments in  this  important  segment  of  the 
law  as  a  result  of  the  Commission's  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment capable,  and  are  there  not  allied 
agencies  of  Government  that  are  capable 
of  studying  the  bankruptcy  laws  and  rec- 
ommending changes  in  them,  and  get- 
ting tooled  up  for  the  wave  of  bankrupt- 
cies that  is  bound  to  engulf  us  milcss 
something  is  done  in  tliis  body,  as  well 
as  the  one  across  the  way,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  extravagant  spending  that 
is  going  on? 

In  other  words,  do  we  not  have  in  be- 
ing already  as  a  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment sufficient  means  to  study  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Congress 
in  enacting  the  legislation  providing  for 
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thj  Commission  initially  that  there  was 
nqed  for  a  study  and  is  need  for  this 
ticular     Commission.     Sub^jcquently 
Department  of  Justice  in  its  letter 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New 
I  Mr.  Celleri  on  February  1,  1972. 
entlorsed  the  need  for  an  exten.-ion  oi 
Commission. 

Mthough  there  havu  betn  quite  a  nmn- 
of  studies  made  of  the  bankruptcy 
s  of  the  United  States,  but  there  has 
been  any  ofSciai  agency  such  as  this 
Ccjmmission    that    would   bring    all   the 
vant  infcrmaiun  tocether  and  ^ug- 
appropriate  thanue^  m  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

ilr.  GROSS.   What  about   the  Houae 

i  Senate  Coninuttees  on  the  Judiciary  ' 

should  we  spend  approximately  51 

million  on  a  Commission   to   do  scme- 

that  seems  to  me  to  be  well  within 

purview   of   the  House   and   Senate 

Cohimittees  on  the  Judiciary? 

:^Ir.  EDWARDS  of  Calif ornia.  It  was 

dei;ided  in  the  la>t  Congress  to  do  this. 

Mr.   CELLER.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

leman  yield? 
]At.  EDWARDS  of  Cahlorniu.  I  yield 
the  gentlem.an  from  New  York,   the 
Lirman  of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Hou.se  iMr.  Cellek  ) , 

.  CELLER.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
t   the  Com!:;.tteea   on  the  Judiciary 
both  sides  have  expertise  on  this  mat- 
But  the  situation  in  business  and 
science  has  developed  to  .^uch  u  dc- 
that  mo.>t  ex.jcrti^e  and  mure  exact 
knowledge  is  nec-ded  with  reference  to 
ba^kruiJtcy.  Thereioit  the  Judicial  Cun- 
e  oi  the  United  .-^tate.-.  compu.-ed 
the  senior  judges  of  the  courts  and 
Department  of  Justice,   all   recom- 
mended that  this  Bankruptcy  Commis- 
be  inaugui-ated  .^o  that  we  might 
and  draw  from  that  reservoir  oi  threat 
;ngth.  better  types  of  laws, 
is  impossible  for  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  of  both  Houses  to  go  into 
these  questions  with  complete  exac- 
tde  and  precision.  We  need  help,  we 
ne^d  every  possible  help  that  we  can  get 
fashioning   the  bankruptcy  statutes 
for    that    reason    the    Bankruptcy 
sion  was  inaugurated. 
GROSS.   Well,  if  the  gentleman 
yield,  when  the  lawyers  on  the  Com- 
Itee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  lawyers 
:he  House  of  Representatives  get  in 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  we  have  all 
expertise  necessary  to  get  a  job  like 
done  without  spending  another  SI 
llion.  If  som.eone  does  not  stare  to  save 
rpillion  dollars  around  here,  no  head- 
is  ever  !;oing  to  be  made  toward  sav- 
a  few  billion  dollars  and  saving  this 
country  from  insolvency. 
ijerhaps  legislation   has   some   virtue. 
use  we  are  uomg  right  down  the  road 
bankruptcy  in  this  country. 

EDWARDS  of  Cahfornia.  I  a.>sure 

gentleman  from.  Iowa  that  the  Com- 

tjtee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  exten- 

hearings  on  the  work  of  the  Bank- 

y  Commission. 

.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr    Speaker,   will 
gentleman  yield? 

EDWARDS  of  California    I  v;eld 
he  gentleman  from  California 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT  I  am  a  little  bit 
surprised,  a^  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is,  that  our  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  not  capable  of  handling  this 
problem.  If  the  {.robleni  is  additional 
staff  for  the  Comnuttee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  the  House,  why  do  we  not  hire  the 
additional  expertise  and  staff  that  is 
needed  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  do  this  job?  Why  finance  a 
whole  new  other  commission?  We  have 
been  led  to  believe  and  I  have  felt  so 
tliat  our  two  committees,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Hou.-e,  are  more  than 
adequate  and  are  all  made  up  mostly  of 
attorneys  or  they  are  all  attorneys — why 
can  we  not  get  the  job  done  there?  Why 
do  we  have  to  delegate  another  whole 
commission?  We  often  complain  about 
the  great  number  of  commissions  in  tliis 
Government.  Why  do  we  not  get  the 
Comimttee  on  the  Judiciary  to  perform 
tlus  task? 

Mr.  EDWARD.:;  of  Calilornia.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Caliiornia  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  perfectly 
well  qualified  to  handle  the  legislation 
that  will  be  inoi.osed  as  a  result  of  this 
nationwide  study  made  by  the  foremost 
experts  in  bankruptcy  law. 

i-rom  till  if  to  time  there  li  a  need  lor 
>pecial  commissions  in  our  country.  I 
would  refer  to  the  excellent  work  done  or 
being  done  by  the  present  Commission  on 
the  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Law. 

It  would  have  taken  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y  perhaps  4  or  5  days  a  week 
for  many,  many  months' to  hold  hear- 
ings even  to  begin  to  do  the  kind  of  job 
that  can  b'j  done  by  u  Presidential  com- 
mission. 

I  am  not  here  to  delend  tiie  practice, 
but  It  IS  a  common  practice,  to  have 
these  commissions  from  time  to  time.  In 
my  view  this  commission  is  doing  a  good 
job  and  siiould  be  supported. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  is  it  nut  true 
liiat  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
.:  great  portion  of  its  budget  utilized  for 
contracting  out  to  special  experts  for 
this  kind  of  thing? 

Why  cannot  you  go  through  that  route 
rather  than  go  through  the  setting  up 
of  a  whole  new  commission?  Is  it  not 
true  that  a  good  portion  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  buduet  now  goes  to  hire  to 
the  hiring  of  various  consultants  for 
this  type  of  thing?  Why  could  we  just 
not   expand  that   type  of  activity? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  assure 
t;:e  gentleman  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  does  not  itse  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  funds,  not  even  a  small 
amoimt,  of  its  appropriation  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  suggests. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  One  more  question. 
Is  it  not  true  that  most  State  govern- 
ments have  very  extensive  research  in 
this  field  of  bankruptcy  about  which 
they  too  are  concerned? 

Could  we  not  drav.-  on  those  resomxes 
and  bring  them  in  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  an  idea  of  what  is  need- 
ed in  the  field  of  bankruptcy  rather  than 
going  in  and  setting  up  a  whole  new- 
commission  and  financing  and  expand- 
ing the  committee's  budget? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes.  the 


agencies  for  assistance.  In  addition  when 
we  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
comence  our  extended  series  of  hear- 
ings on  any  new  bankruptcy  legislation 
we  will  call  upon  experts  from  all  over 
the  coimti-y. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Would  not  the 
combined  experience  of  the  50  States 
and  the  various  agencies  within  those 
States  responsible  for  revealing  the 
bankruptcy  laws— would  not  that  total 
of  resources  and  or  combination  of 
them  be  more  than  adequate?  Why  set 
up  another  commission  to  review  all  thLs 
when,  in  fact,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary could  do  that? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  was 
not  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  2  years 
ago,  in  authorizing  and  funding  the 
Bankruptcy  Commission,  that  what  the 
gentleman  said  is  correct.  It  was  felt 
that; 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course,  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows  full  v.ell.  many  times  Congress, 
m  its  effort  to  try  to  do  something! 
makes  mistakes.  We  all  remember  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution;  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  himself  remcm.bers  it 
very  clearly.  We  now  feel  that  powers 
were  too  broadly  given  to  the  President. 
So  it  does  not  mean  that  when  we  find 
that  we  have  made  a  mi.^take,  we  can- 
not go  back  and  correct  it.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  support  an  effort  to  expand  this 
budget  when  we  actually  have  the  ex- 
pertise within  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Itself.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  vield- 
mg. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvsell  ^uch  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  frankly,  I  am  some- 
what surprised  to  hear  this  fresh  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bankruptcy  Commission 
which  was  authorized  by  this  veiT  House 
not  long  ago.  It  is  a  surprise  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  there  was  no  opposition 
certainly  on  the  Commission  itself  to  the 
extension  of  its  term.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition testimony  offered  before  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  House  Judiciaiw 
Subcommittee.  There  was  no  opposition 
voiced  in  the  full  committee,  wluch  heard 
the  results  of  those  subcommittee  delib- 
erations. And  I  would  hope  that  when 
the  vote  is  taken,  there  will  be  little  op- 
position demonstrated  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good  to  remember 
that  the  basic  bankruptcy  statute  was 
enacted  in  thi.s  country  in  1898.  and  it  has 
not  been  .subjected  to  a  major  revision  m 
.several  decades,  a  time  in  which  there 
has  been  a  revolution  in  credit  in  the 
United  States,  a  time  in  which  consumer 
bankruptcies  have  deluged  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts.  If  there  ever  was  a  need 
for  a  fresh  look  at  the  bankruptcy  stat- 
utes, now  is  the  time  for  that  look  to 
be  made. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  re- 
member that  bankruptcy  is  uniquely  a 
Federal  responsibility,  delegated  ex- 
pressly by  the  Constitution  to  Congress 
to  regulate.  It  is  also  a  very  highly  tech- 


commiis'on  is  calling  upon  appropriatenical  subject,  and  although  the  Judiciary 
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Committee  has  much  competence  in  the 
field,  I  think  it  would  be  overgenerous  to 
say  that  there  are  genuine  bankruptcy 
experts  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  most  appropriate  to  draw 
in  experts  from  around  the  country  to 
offer  testimony  and  to  make  suggestions 
in  th;s  higWy  technical  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  for 
which  I  am  now  urging  the  support  of 
the  House  is  identical  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  1006,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia who  chairs  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr. 
Edwards)  on  his  own  and  my  behalf. 

This  joint  resolution  must  pass  if  the 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  it.5  congressional  mandate:  to  "study, 
analyze,  evaluate,  and  recommend 
changes"  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to 
■'submit  a  comprehensive  report"  of  the 
Commission's  activities  to  the  President, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Congress. 

In  mid-1970,  when  the  legislation 
creating  the  Commission  was  enacted 
(Public  La-ft'  91-354),  it  was  simply  not 
envisioned  that  10  months  of  the  Com- 
mission's authorized  life  of  2  years  would 
pas.s  even  before  all  of  the  members  of 
tne  Commi.''Sion  were  appointed.  Being 
thus  miable  to  begin  its  work  until  June  1, 
1971,  the  Commission  has  from  the 
out.sct  been  faced  with  an  utterly  un- 
realistic deadline  for  the  completion  of 
such  a  challenging  and  far-reaching  un- 
dertaking. 

It  slu)uld  be  noted  that,  by  extending 
the  authorized  life  of  the  Commission 
from  July  24,  1972,  until  June  30,  1973, 
the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 190  will  essentially  serve  to  restore 
to  the  "useful  life"  of  the  Commission 
the  time  lost  in  the  period  of  its  coming 
into  being — a  period  unduly  protracted 
for  reasons,  of  course,  entirely  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Commission  itself. 

Additionally,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
190  would  increase  the  overall  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  Commis- 
.sion's  work  from  $600,000  to  $826,000.  A 
breakdown  by  category  of  both  actual 
and  projected  expenditures  over  the  en- 
tire— extended — life  of  the  Commission 
IS  set  out  on  page  2  of  House  Report  No. 
92-853  accompanying  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Tlie  hearings  held  by  Subcommittee 
No.  4  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1006  in 
J?nuary  established  the  superior  relia- 
bility and  realism  of  these  revised  and 
studied  budget  estimates  in  comparison 
•>vith  the  "guesstimate"  incorporated  m 
the  legislation  enacted  nearly  2  years 
ago. 

The  degree  to  which  this  Commission 
is  indeed  mindful  of  its  responsibility  to 
accomplish  its  task  in  an  economical 
m.mner  is,  I  believe,  amply  demon.strated 
'oy  the  fact  that  the  public  members  have 
graciously  consented  to  waive  altogether 
their  statutory  entitlement  to  stipends  of 
SlOO  per  diem  in  exce.ss  of  actual  ex- 
penses for  service  on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  participation  in 
the  Commission's  activities  convinces  me 


that  Congress'  action  in  establishing  the 
Commission  on  the  Bankrupt-cy  Laws  of 
the  United  States  was  very  responsible, 
worthwhile,  and  timely.  Both  the  scope 
and  depth  of  the  study  contemplated  by 
the  Commission  provide  good  cause  to 
anticipate  a  final  report  which  will  ma- 
terially foster  and  improve  the  health  of 
the  American  economy  through  the  res- 
olution of  large  numbers  of  individual 
and  corporate  financial  crises  with  en- 
hanced insight,  efficiency,  and  equity. 

I  urge  the  Hoase  to  pass  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  190. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  190. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof^  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  12828)  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, educational  assistance,  and 
special  training  allowances  paid  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  persons;  to  provide  for 
advance  educational  assistance  payments 
to  certain  veterans;  to  make  improve- 
ments in  educational  assistancd^  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12828 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Education 
and  Training  Amendments  of  1972". 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION- 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  RATE  AD- 
JUSTMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  31  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follow.s: 

(a)  by  amending  section  1504(b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table,  and  sliall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  in  column  II. 
Ill,  or  IV  (Whichever  is  applicable  a.s  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  t>-pe  of  training  as 
specified  in  column  I: 


Co).  I— Type  of  training 


Col.  IV- 
Col.  II-    Col.  Ill-  2  or 

No  fie-  1  de-      mote  de- 

pendents     pendent      pendents 


Institutional: 
Full  time 

$154 

112 

76 

135 

$207 
152 

104 

175 

$240 

Three  quarter  time 

Halttime 

178 
116 

Institutional  on-farm,  ap- 
prentice, or  other  on-)ob 
training:  Full  time 

207 

Where  any  full-time  trainee  has  more  th-nn 
two  dependents  and  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
additional  compen-satlon  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 315  or  section  335  (whichever  is  appli- 
cable) of  this  title,  the  sulDslstence  allowance 


prescribed  In  co'.ii:i-.n  IV  of  the  foregoing 
t.-ible  shall  be  Increased  by  an  additional  $7 
per  month  lor  each  dependent  In  excess  of 

iv.'o."; 

and 

(b)  by  deleting  In  section  1507  "$100"  and 
In.serting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  In  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1677(b)  "$175"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$200", 

(b)  the  table  contained  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  1682(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


Col.  I— Type  of  program 


Col.  Col.  Col. 
II—  III-  IV—  Col.V— 
No  de-  1  de-  2  de-  More  than 
pend-  pend-  pend-  2  depend- 
ents ent  enis  ents 


The 

amount 
in  col. 
IV. 

plus  the 
follow- 
ing for 
each 
depend- 
ent in 
excess 
of  2: 
Institutional: 

Fulltime $200       $234        $262         $15. 

Three  quarter  time..        146  173         202  11. 

Half  time 92  114  130  8. 

Cooperative 161         191         219  U. 


(c)  by  deleting  In  section  1682(b)   "$175" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  $200"; 

(d)  the  table  contained  in  section  1682(d) 
1 2^   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Col.  I— Basis 


Full  time 

Three  quarter  lime. 
Halt  time 


Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col.V- 

II- 

III- 

IV- 

More 

No  de- 

1 de- 

2 de- 

than 2 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

depend- 

ents 

ent 

ents 

ents 

The 

amount 

In  col. 

IV.  plus 
ttie  fol- 

lowing 

lor  each 

depend- 

ent in 

excess 

of  2; 

$161 

$188 

$217 

$11. 

115 

136 

157 

8. 

76 

90 

105 

5. 

(e)   the  table  contained  In  section  1863(b) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Periods  of  training 


No  de- 
pendents 


I  de- 
pendent 


2  or  more 
depend- 
ents 


1st  6  months 

$160 

120 

80 

40 

$178 

136 

98 

58 

$197 

2d  6  months 

156 

3d  6  months 

117 

4th  and  any  succeeding 
6-ir)onth  periods 

77 

and 

(f)  by  deleting  in  section  1696(b)  "$175" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

Sec.  103.  Chapter  35  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  amending  section  1732(a)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is 
pursuing  a  pn-gram  of  education  consisting 
of  institutional  courses  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  (A)  $200  per  month  If  pursued 
on  a  full-time  basis.  (B)  $146  per  month  If 
pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time  basis,  and 
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Z )  592  per  month  If  pursued  on  a  half-time 

(bi    by    deleting    In    section     1732(a)(2) 
S175"  and  ir.sertir.g  In  Ueu  thereof  "$200'; 

ic)   by  deleting  In  section  1732(b)   "$141" 
■-d  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$161";  and 
d)    by  amending  section  1742(a)    to  read 

.  loliOWS. 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  is  enrolled 
.  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
icorative  training,  tlie  parent  or  guardian 
lall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
locia!  tra;i;li'.g  aliowance  computed  at  the 
,iic  rate  of  $200  per  month.  If  the  charges 
r  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  iiny  such 
urse  are  more  than  iti3  p^jr  calendar  month 
e  b.isic  monthly  allowatsce  may  be  in- 
eased  by  the  anicunt  that  such  charges 
ceed  S63  a  ni.ntii.  upon  election  by  the 
nt  or  guardian  of  tlte  eligible  person 
have  such  per.«on'.>  period  of  entitlement 
:ced  by  o;.e  day  for  each  56.80  that  the 
ecial  traiiilng  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
sic  monthly  allowance." 

:tle  II— advance  vocaiional  reha- 
bilitation SUBSISTENCE  .AND  EDUCA- 
XIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ALLOWANCE  PAY- 
MENTS 

Sec.  201.  SiiiisecJon  (aj  ^.f  seclion  1504  of 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
ig  at  the  er.d  thereof  the  following:  "The 
minibtrator  shall  pay  the  Initial  subslst- 
ce  allowance  of  a  lourse  of  vocational  reha- 
lltation  training  to  any  eligible  veteran  In 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  subsistence  al- 
.vance  tor  the  m'.nfh  or  fiaclon  there.jf  n. 
ich  pur--.ult  of  the  cot;rse  will  commeitce, 
us  the  subsistence  allowance  for  une  full 
lith.  upon  receipt  of  proof  that  the  veteran 
3  been  enrolled  v.\  an  approved  educational 
itlcutiou  on  a  half-time  i.;-  more  basis.  Surli 
yinent  sliall  not  be  made  earlier  than  the 
St  day  ■  f  the  month  m  which  pursuit  of  the 
tirse  13  to  commence.  Subsequent  payments 
subsistence  nllLwance  shall  oe  made  each 
mth   m  advance,  subject   to  sucli  reports 
A  pri"  f  c'f  ^utlsiactory  pursuit  of  such  pro- 
lam  iv^  the  Admlntstrat..r  may  require.  The 
Attniiii.airatwr  may  v.iihhold  the  n;  al  pay- 
nt    of    bUbaisienco    aliov.ance    payable    lo 
'4ch  veteran  until  such  pi  oof  is  received  tiiKl 
amount    approprlatf  ly   adjusted.    If   the 
gible    ve:rran   fails   to  pursue   the   course 
r   receiving    the   initial   payment    of   the 
osistence  allowance,  the  amount  of  such 
yment  may  be  recovered  from  any  benefit 
lierwise  dnu  the  \et>ran  under  any  law  ad- 
nistered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
such  overpayment  shall  cunstltute  a  11a- 
nity  of  such  eligible  veteran  and  may  be 
L'overed  in  the  s.mip  maniur  a."-,  any  otlier 
bt  due  to  the  United  States." 
Sfc    202,  Subsections   'di   and   le)   of  sec- 
1  1C81  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  are 
-.ended  to  read  a-  follows: 
,d)    The   Administrator   I'n.ill,   e.Kcept   a.- 
vided   in  subsection    (e)    of    this   section. 
y  the  initial  educational  assistance  allow- 
ailce  of  an  enrollment  period  to  an  eligible 
ejteran    in    an   anujunt    not    to    o.xceed   the 
icatlonal    assistance    allowance    for    the 
inth  t/r  fraction  thereof  in  which  pursuit 
'he  program  will  commence,  plus  the  edu- 
tional    assistance    allowance    f-r   one   full 
".nth,  UTX)n  receipt  of  proof  that  the  eligtible 
tijteran   h.as   been  enrolled    in   an   approved 
ucational    Institution    on    a    iialf-tlnie   cr 
ire  basis   Such  payment  shall  not  be  made 
lier  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
ich   pursuit   of   the   program   is   to   com- 
nce.  Subsequent  payments  of  educational 
Istance    allowance    shall    be    made    eac"i 
mjinth  in  advance,  subject  to  such  repor:; 
proof   of   satisfactory    pursuit    of   such 
am  as  the  Administrator  may  require. 
Administrator   may  withhold   the  final 
ment  of  an  enrollment  period  until  such 
of    Is    received   and    the    amount    apnro- 
ately  adjusted.  If  the  eligible  veteran  falls 
pursue    the    course    after    receiving    the 
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Initial  payment  of  the  educational  assistance 
allowance,  the  amount  of  such  advance  pay- 
ment may  be  recovered  from  any  benefit  oth- 
erwise due  the  veteran  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  such  overpayment  shall  constitute 
a  liability  of  such  eligible  veteran  and  may 
be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  debt  due  the  United  States. 

"(e)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled 
in  a  program  of  education  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  flight  training  or  exclusively  by  cor- 
respondence for  any  period  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  a  certifica- 
tion as  to  his  actual  attendance  during  such 
period  or,  where  the  program  is  pursued  by 
correspondence,  a  certificate  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  lessons  actually  completed  by  the 
veteran  and  .serviced  by  the  institution,  and 

"(2)  from  the  educational  institution  a 
certltlcatlon  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's certificate  that  such  veteran  was  en- 
rolled in  and  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
*io!i  during  such  period  and,  in  the  case 
of  au  institution  furnishing  education  to  a 
veteran  exclusively  by  correspondence,  a  cer- 
tificate, or  an  endorsement  on  the  veteran's 
certificate,  as  to  the  number  of  lessons  com- 
pleted by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the 
institution." 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1731  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  ao  follows : 

"(d)  The  Administrator  ahall  pay  the  Inl- 
ii.U  educatiorLal  assistance  allowance  of  an 
enrollment  period  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  in  au  amount  not  to  exceed  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  for  the  month 
or  fraction  thereof  Ui  which  pursuit  of  the 
program  will  commence,  plus  tiie  educational 
assistance  allowance  for  one  full  month, 
upon  receipt  of  proof  that  the  eligible  per- 
son has  been  enrolled  :n  an  approved  educa- 
tional institution  on  a  half-time  or  more 
fiasls.  Such  payment  shall  not  be  made  earlier 
than  the  iirsi  day  of  the  montli  In  whlcli 
pursuit  of  the  program  Is  to  commence.  Sub- 
sequent payments  of  educational  assistance 
allowance  shall  be  made  each  month  In  ad- 
vance, subject  to  such  reports  and  proof  of 
satisfactory  pursuit  of  such  program  as  the 
AdirUnlstrator  may  require.  The  Administra- 
tor may  withhold  the  final  paymcn!  of  an 
enrollment  period  until  such  proof  is  re- 
ceived and  the  amount  appropriately  ad- 
j-asted.  If  the  eligible  person  falls  to  pursue 
the  course  after  receiving  the  Initial  pay- 
ment of  the  educational  aselstance  allow- 
ance, the  amount  of  s'uch  advance  pa;.mienL 
may  be  recovered  from  any  'oeneflt  other- 
wise due  the  eligible  person  under  any  law 
Lidi'ninlstered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  such  overpayment  shall  constitute  a 
liability  of  such  eligible  person  and  nmy  be 
recovered  In  the  same  nianjier  as  any  other 
debt  due  the  United  States." 

Sec.  204.  Subchapter  IV  of  cliapter  34  of 
Ulle  38,  United  States  Code.  Ls  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  .section  1637  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  1638.  Veteran-student  employment 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  la-.v,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
utilize  on  an  Intermittent  biials  the  services 
of  ve-eran-students  who  are  pursuing  full- 
time  programs  of  education  or  training 
under  chapters  31  and  34  of  this  title,  Such 
veteran-students  may  be  utilized  to  perform 
iuch  services  for  the  Veterans'  AdmJnlsUa- 
tion  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Ad- 
nunlstrator  deems  advisable. 

'■(b>  Veteran-students  utilh',ed  luider  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  ."ectiou 
shall  be  paid  an  hourly  rate  equivalent  to 
the  minimum  rate  for  a  grade  in  the  General 
Schedule  contained  In  section  5332  of  title  5, 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
propriate   for    the   services    rendered.    Such 


grade  determination  may,  at  the  Administra- 
tor's discretion,  be  based  upon,  but  shall  not 
be  subject  to,  position  classification  stand- 
ards Issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  5105  of  title  6. 

"(c)  While  performing  the  services  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such 
veteran-students  shall  not  be  deemed  to  bo 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  the  ptir- 
poses  of  laws  administered  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conunlsslon.  They  shall,  however,  be  con- 
sidered to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  benefits  of  chapter 
81  of  title  5." 

TITLE  III— EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM   ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  1671  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  ellgble  veterans,  or  Individual  on  ac- 
tive duty,  who  desires  to  Initiate  a  program 
of  education  under  this  chapter  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Administrator  which 
shall  be  in  such  form,  and  contain  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  application  of  an  individual  on 
active  duty  must  be  approved  by  a  service 
education  officer  prior  to  its  submission.  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  such  applica- 
tion unless  he  finds  that  such  veteran  or  in- 
dividual Is  not  eligible  for  or  entitled  to  the 
educational  assistance  applied  for,  or  that 
his  program  of  education  falls  to  meet  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter,  or  that  he 
is  already  qualified.  The  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  eligible  veteran  or  Individual  of 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  applica- 
tion." 

Sec.  302.  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1675  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"general  locality"  the  following:  "or  where 
the  school  ha.s  made  a  complete  move  with 
substantially  the  same  faculty,  curricula, 
and  students,  without  a  change  in  owner- 
ship". 

Sec.  303.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  1677  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  1678.  Correspondence  courses 

"(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  who  is  piu:=ulng 
a  program  of  education  exclusively  by  cor- 
respondence shall  be  paid  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  computed  at  the  rate  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  established  charge 
which  the  institution  requires  nonveterans 
to  pay  for  the  course  or  courses  ptu-sued  by 
the  eligible  veteran.  The  term  'established 
charge'  as  used  herein  means  the  charge  for 
the  course  or  courses  determined  on  the  ba-sis 
of  the  lowest  extended  time  payment  plan 
offered  by  the  Institution  and  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  approving  agency  or 
the  actual  cost  to  the  veteran,  whichever  Is 
the  lesser.  Such  allowance  shall  be  paid 
quarterly  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons 
completed  by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by 
the  institution. 

"(b)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any  vet- 
eran who  is  pursuing  any  program  of"  edu- 
cation exclusively  by  correspondence  shall 
be  ciiarged  with  one  month  for  each  $200 
which  Is  paid  to  the  veteran  as  an  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  for  such  course. 

Sec.  304.  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United 
St,ates  Code  is  amended  by — 

(a)  repealing  subsection  (c)  thereof  In  its 
entirety:  and 

(b)  redesignating  subsection  (d),  as 
amended  by  section  102(d)  of  title  I  of  this 
Act,  as  subsection  (c)  and,  as  redesignated, 
further  amending  such  subsection  (1)  by 
adding  the  following  within  the  parentheses 
iO!:talnod  in  subsection  (d)  (1)  (A)  :  "or  five 
hundred  twenty-eight  clock  hours  In  such 
'.ear  prescheduled  to  provide  not  less  than 
eighty  clock  hours  In  any  three-month  pe- 
riod" and  (2)  to  add  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  "In  computing 
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the  foregoing  clock  hour  requirements  there 
shall  be  included  the  time  involved  In  field 
trips  and  individual  and  group  Instruction 
spon  vied  and  conducted  by  the  educational 
institution  through  a  duly  authorized  In- 
structor of  such  institution  In  which  the  vet- 
eran is  enrolled". 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  heading  for  subchapter 
VI  of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Predls- 
charge"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Pre- 
paratory". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1695  of  title 
;;3,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follo-A-s: 

"(a)  Tlie  purpose  of  this  subchapter  Is  to 
encourage  and  assist  veterans  In  preparing 
for  their  future  education,  training,  or  voca- 
tion by  providing  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  enroll  in  and  pursue  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  prior  to  their  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Force.?.  The  program  provided  for  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  known  as  the  Prepara- 
tory Education  Program  (PREP)." 

(c) Subsection  (a)  of  section  1696  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "secondary  school 
diploma,  or"  the  following:  "needed  to  ob- 
tain an  equivalency  certificate,  or". 

Sec.  306.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1701  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(6)  The  term  'educational  institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  secondary  school, 
vocational  school,  correspondence  school, 
business  school.  Junior  college,  teachers"  col- 
lege, college,  normal  school,  professional 
school,  university,  or  scientific  or  technical 
In.jritutlon,  or  any  other  institution  if  It 
furnishes  education  at  the  secondary  school 
level  or  above.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  the  term  'training 
p--'.ab!Lshment'  means  any  establishment  pro- 
viding apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
job.  l:icluding  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  college  or  university  or  any  State  de- 
partment of  education,  or  any  State  ap- 
prenticeship agency,  or  any  State  board  of 
vocatioTui!  education,  or  any  Joint  appren- 
ticeship committee,  or  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  established  pur- 
.suant  to  chapter  4C  of  title  29,  or  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  authorized  to 
super-.ise  such  training." 

Sec.  307.  Section  1720  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  first  sente-ice  in  subsection  (a)  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Such  couiisellng 
shall  not  be  required  where  the  eligible  per- 
son has  been  accepted  for,  or  is  pursuing, 
courses  v.'hlch  lead  to  a  standard  college 
degree,  at  an  approved  Institution." 

Sec  308.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  1723  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Admiristrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of  an  eligible  person  in  aiiv 
course  of  Institutional  on-farm  training,  any 
course  to  be  p\irsued  by  correspondence  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  1727  of  this 
ch;\pter) ,  open  circuit  television  (except  as 
herein  provided),  or  a  radio,  or  any  cotirse 
to  be  pursued  at  an  educational  Institution 
•■\-r\t  located  in  a  State  or  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Phllippli.es." 

Src.309.  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1725  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  i  isertlng  after  the  words 
"general  locality"  the  following:  "or  where 
the  school  has  made  a  complete  move  with 
subsiantially  the  same  faculty,  curricula,  and 
tudents,   without  a  cliange  In  ownership." 

Sec.  310.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  35  of 
title   38,    United    States   Code,    Is    amended 


by  iiLserting  Immediately  after  srctlon  1725 
I  he  following  new  sections: 
5  172«    .Sjjeclai   training  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged 
"(a)    In  the  case  of  any  ellglblf^  widow  or 
wife  who — 

"(1)  has  not  received  a  secoiidary  school 
diploma  (or  equivalency  certificate),  and 

■  (2)  in  order  to  pur-tie  a  program  of  edu- 
cation :>r  which  she  would  otherwise  be 
eligible,  needs  additional  secondary  school 
training,  either  refresher  courses  or  dlfi- 
clency  courses,  to  qualify  for  admission  to  an 
appropriate  educational  institution, 
the  Administrator  may,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1723(d),  approve 
the  enrollment  of  such  widows  or  v.-ives  in 
an  appropriate  course  or  courses  to  bf'  pur- 
■-.ued  in  a  State. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  .shall  pay  eligible 
widows  or  wives  purstiltig  a  course  r-r  courses 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  1731  and  1732  of  tliis  chap- 
ter; except  that  no  enrollment  in  adtili  even- 
Insr  secondary  school  courses  shall  be  ap- 
proved in  excess  of  half-time  trnlnlnr  r.s  de- 
fined in  .section  1733  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  educational  assi-tanrp  allowance 
authorized  by  tbifi  section  shall  be  paid  with- 
out charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement  the 
widow  or  wife  may  have  pursuant  to  fpc- 
tlons  1710  and  1711  of  this  chapter. 
"5  1727.  Correspondence  courses 

"(a)  Each  eligible  wife  or  widows  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1701(a)  (1)  (B) ,  (C) ,  or  (D) 
of  this  chapter)  who  Is  purstUnp  a  program 
of  education  exclnsively  by  correspondence 
shall  be  paid  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance computed  al  the  rate  of  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  established  charre  whlcli  the  In- 
stitution requires  other  Individuals  enrolled 
in  the  same  program  to  pay.  The  term  'er,- 
tabll.shed  charge'  as  used  herein  means  t'  e 
charge  for  the  course  or  courses  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  extended  time  pay- 
ment plan  offered  by  the  Institution  and  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  approvir:p 
agency  or  the  actual  cost  to  such  eligible 
person,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.  Such  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  quarterly  on  a  pro  r.ntn 
basis  for  the  lessons  completed  by  the  eligi- 
ble person  and  serviced  by  the  institution, 
"(hi  The  period  of  entitlemen.t  of  any 
ellftible  person  wh.o  Is  pursuing  any  projrram 
of  education  exclusively  by  corresponderre 
shall  be  charged  with  one  month  for  each 
$200  which  Is  paid  to  the  elltrlble  nerson  r.s 
an  educational  assistanf^e  allowance  for  such 
''onrse." 

Sec.  311.  Section  1731  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  In  cl,-,use  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  Immediately  after  the  words  "standard 
college  den-ree"  the  following:  "(excludlne 
programs  of  apprenticeship  and  programs 
of  other  on- lob  training  atithorired  bv  sf"- 
tlon  1738  of  this  title)":   and 

(b)  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  person  enrolled 
in  a  program  of  education  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  correspondence  rotirses  for  any 
period  until  the  Administrator  shall  have  re- 
ceived (1)  from  the  eligible  person  a  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  number  of  !c«.sons  artually 
completed  by  the  eligible  prr.=on  and  serv- 
If-ed  by  the  Institution,  and  (2)  from  ti^p  rdi'- 
cationnl  institution,  n  certification,  or  ai' 
endorsement  on  the  eligible  person's  cer- 
tificate, as  to  the  number  of  lessons  com- 
pleted by  the  eligible  person  and  s"r\'|rod 
bv  the  institution." 

Sec.  312.  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1732  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  provision?  of 
.section  1731  of  this  title,  payment  of  the  edu- 


cational assistance  allowance  pruvided  by  this 
clause  may  be  made  to  an  eligible  jjcrson  in 
an  amount  computed  for  the  entire  quarter, 
semester,  or  term  during  the  month  imme- 
diately following-  the  n.onth  In  v.-hlch  certifi- 
cation is  received  from  the  educational  insti- 
tution that  the  person  has  enrolled  In  and 
Is  pursuing  a  program  at  such  institution." 

Sec,  313.  Subsection  (a)  of  aectlon  1733  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  folic  '.vs: 

"(a)  For  the  purpoises  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  an  Institutional  trade  or  technical 
course  offered  oil  a  clock-hour  basis  below 
the  college  level  involving  shop  practice  aa  an 
Integral  part  thereof,  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  per  week  of  attendance  is  required  with 
no  more  than  two  and  one-half  hours  of  rest 
periods  per  week  allowed; 

"(2)  an  institutional  course  offered  on  a 
clock-hour  basis  below  the  college  level  in 
which  theoretical  or  classroom  Instruction 
predominates  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  a  minimum  ol  twenty-five  hours 
per  week  net  instruction  (which  may  Include 
customary  intervals  not  to  exceed  ten  min- 
utes between  hours  of  Instruction)  Is  re- 
quired; 

"(3)  an  academic  high  school  course  requir- 
ing sixteen  units  for  a  full  course  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  course  when  a  mini- 
mum of  four  unlt^  per  year  Is  required.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  clause,  a  unit  is  defined  to 
be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent  of 
study  in  any  subject  In  one  academic  year; 

"(4)  an  institutional  undergraduate  course 
offered  by  a  college  or  university  on  a  quarter- 
or  semester-horn-  basis  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  fourteen 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  for 
which  credit  is  granted  toward  a  standard 
college  degree  (including  those  for  which  no 
credit  Is  granted  but  which  are  required  to 
be  taken  to  correct  an  educational  deficlen- 
cv).  Is  reqtiired.  cxcejit  that  where  such  col- 
lege or  university  certifies,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Administrator,  that  (A)  full-time  tui- 
tion is  charged  to  ail  undergraduate  students 
carrying  a  minimum  of  less  than  fourteen 
such  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  there- 
f  f.  o,r  iBi  all  undergraduate  students  carry- 
ing a  minimum  of  less  tlian  fourteen  such 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  are 
considered  to  be  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
for  other  administrative  purposes,  then  such 
an  institutional  undergraduate  course  offered 
by  such  college  or  ttniverslty  with  such  min- 
imum number  of  sn.ch  semester  hours  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course,  but  in  the 
event  such  minimum  number  of  semester 
hours  Is  less  than  twelve  semester  hcurs  rr 
the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  cour,se:  and 

"(5)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  a  pro- 
gram of  other  on-job  training  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  program  when  the  eligi- 
ble person  is  required  to  work  the  number  of 
hours  constituting  the  standard  workweek  of 
the  training  establishment,  but  a  workweek 
of  less  than  thirty  hours  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered (o  constitute  full-time  training  un- 
less a  lesser  number  of  hours  has  been  es- 
tablished as  the  standard  workweek  for  the 
particular  establishment,  through  bona  fide 
collective  bargaining." 

Sec.  314  .Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  imniediately  after  section  1737  the 
following  new  section: 

'■§  1738,  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job 
training 
"(a)  An  eligible  person  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1701(a)  of  this  chapter)  may  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  chapter  while  ptirsulng. 
in  a  State,  a  full-time — 

"(1)  program  of  apprenticeship  approved 
by  a  State  approving  agency  as  meeting  tiie 
standards  of  apprenticeship  published  by  the 


or 
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Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  50a 
■>t  title  29,  or 

"(2)  program  of  other  training  on  the  job 
ipproved  under  the  provisions  of  section  1777 

)f  this  title, 

subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 

:hls  chapter  '^vith  respect  to  educational  as- 

.Istnnce. 
"(b)  111    The  monthly  training  assistance 

illowance  of  such  eligible  person  pursuing 

\  pro-am  described   under  subjection    (a) 
;  hall  be  (Ai   .«160  during  the  f.rst  six-month 

>cricd,    (Bi     $120    during    the    second    six- 
month  period,  (Ci   $80  during  the  third  slx- 

nonth  period,  and  (  D  i  $40  during  the  fourth 
I  .nd  any  succeeding  six-month  periods. 

"(2)  In  any  month  In  which  an  eligible 
]  lerson  pursuing  a  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  a  program  of  other  on-Jcb  training 
lails  to  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty 
liours  of  training  In  such  month,  the 
inonthly  training  assistance  allowance  set 
lorth  In  sub.;ection  (bill)  cf  thJs  section 
;  hall  be  reduced  prcporTlonately  in  the  prc- 
lortlon  that  the  number  of  hours  worked 
lears  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours 
rounded  off  to  the  nearest  eight  hours. 

"ic)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  the  terms  •program 
(  f  apprenticeship'  and  'program  of  other  cn- 
]3b  training'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
3  3  'program  of  education':  and  the  term 
'  raining  assistance  alIow.-?nce'  shall  have  the 
sime  meaning  as  'educational  assistance  al- 
I  jwance'." 

Sec.  315.  Section  1777  of  title  38.  United 
S  tates  Code,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  ib)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  wages  to  be  paid  the  eligible  vet- 
eran or  eligible  per-on  (A)  upon  entrance  In- 
t3  training  are  not  less  than  the  wages  paid 
ether  nonveterans  In  the  same  training  posl- 
t  on  and  are  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
linages  paid  for  the  job  for  which  he  Is  to  be 
t  -ained.  and  (B)  such  wages  will  be  increased 
!  1  regular  periodic  Increments  until,  not 
1  Iter  than  the  last  full  month  of  the  training 
f^prind,  they  will  bo  at  least  85  per  centum 
he  wages  paid  for  the  jub  for  which  such 
tclbie  veteran  or  eligible  person  Is  being 
trai:;ed:   and 

"(2)  there  is  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
ji>b  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  "or  eligible 
p?rson  is  to  be  trained  will  be  available  to 
him  at  the  end  of  the  tra!nl:'.g  period.";  and 

(b)  by  Inserting  "or  eligible  person"  !m- 
niediately  after  "eligible  veteran"  each  place 
1'  appears  In  subsection  (c)  and  "or  person" 
immediately  after  "provided  to  the  veteran" 
l:i  clause  (8)  of  such  subsection. 

Sfc.  315.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
g  nning  of  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

I  a)  Inserting  immediately  after 
"  1677.  Flieht   training." 
t  \e  following: 
"  IG78.  Correspondence  courses."; 

(b)  Inserting  Immediately  after 

"  1687.  Discontlnviance  of  allowances." 
t  le  following: 

"1688.  Veteran-student  employment."; 
a  id 

(c)  striking  out 

"SUBCHAPTER     VI— PREDISCH.'VRGE     ED- 
UCATION PROGR.AM" 
a-.d  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"  SUBCHAPTER    VI— PREPARATORY    EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM" 

Sec.  317.  The  table  of  .sections  at  the  be- 
g  niUng  of  chapter  35  of  title  38.  United 
S:ates  Code,  is  am.ended  by — 

fai    inserting  Immediately  after 
"  1725.  Period  of  operation  for  approval." 
t:  le  following: 

"  1726.  Special  training  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged. 


"1727,  Correspondence  courses.", 
and 

(b)  inserting  Immediately  after 
"1737.  Specialized  vocational  training  course." 
the  following: 

"1738.  Apprenticeship    or   other   on-the-job 
training,". 

Sec.  318.  Section  102  of  title  38.  United 
States   Code.    Is   amended    as   follows: 

ri)  Subsection  (b)  thereof  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"fb)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title.  (1) 
the  term  'wife'  includes  the  husband  of 
any  female  veteran;  and  (2)  the  term  'wid- 
ow' Includes  the  widower  of  any  female 
ve'.eran," 

(2)      The     heading    of     said     section     is 
anicnded  to  read  as  follows: 
"5    102    Dependent   parents;    husbands". 

Sec.  319.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  1  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"102.  Dependent  parents  and  dependent 
husbaiids." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"102.  Dependent  parents;  husbands." 

Sec.  320.  Section  3301  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Veterans'  Administration"  In  the  para- 
graph preceding  item  (1),  the  language: 
"and  the  names  and  addresses  of  present 
or  former  personnel  of  the  armed  services, 
and  their  dependents  in  the  possession  of 
t':e  Veterans'  Administration." 

Sec.  321.  Section  1774(b)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  allowance  for  adnii-iistratlve  ex- 
penses incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  following  formula: 
Total        salary        cost     Allowance    for    ad- 


relmbursable   under 

this  section 

?5.000  or  less 

Over    S5.000    but    not 

exceeding  $10,000. 
Over   $10,000  but  not 

exceeding  $35,000. 


Over  $35,000  but  not 
exceedir.g  $40,000. 

Over  $40,000  but  not 
exceeding  $75,000. 


mlntstrative  ex- 
pense. 

$300. 

$540. 

$540  for  the  first 
810.000  plus  $480 
for  each  additional 
$5,000  or  fraction 
thereof. 

$3,150. 

$3.1.50  for  the   first 
$40,000  plus   $420 
for      each      addl- 
I  tional     $5,000    or 

I  fraction  thereof. 

Over  $75,000  but  not      $6,270. 
exceeding  $80,000. 

Ovpr  $30,000 $6,270   for   the   first 

$80,000  plus  $360 
for  each  addi- 
tional $5,000  or 
fractional  there- 
of." 

TITLE  IV — EFFECTrVE  DATES 
Sfc.  401.  Titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  shall 
become    effective    on    the    first    day    of   the 
second      calendar      month      following      the 
month  In  which  enacted. 

Sec.  402.  Section  303  of  this  Act  shall 
beconi,;  effective  upon  the  first  enrollment 
r-t  an  eligible  veteran  which  occurs  on  or 
af-cr  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
ino  ,th  following  the  month  in  which  en- 
acted. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TE.AGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  dcmnnd  a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temtxire.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  he  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Te.xas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
12828.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
H.R,  12828  is  another  major  veterans' 
bill  which  our  committee  has  considered 
tWs  year  and  is  recommending  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  House, 
This  bill  is  the  result  of  hearings  and 
major  executive  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  Training  and,  I  believe,  represents  a 
much-needed  and  justifiable  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  veterans'  education  programs. 
The  Honoralbe  Henry  Helstoski  is  the 
chairman  of  the  mentioned  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Honorable  William  Lloyd 
Scott  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  subcommittee.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  .subcommittee  are  as  follows: 
The  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  the 
Honorable  Walter  S.  Baring,  the  Honor- 
able W,  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  the  Honorable 
Roman  C.  Pucinski,  the  Honorable  Don- 
Edwards,  the  Honorable  George  E. 
Danielson,  the  Honorable  Margaret  M, 
Heckler,  the  Honorable  John  M.  Zwach, 
the  Honorable  Chalmers  P,  Wylie,  the 
Honorable  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  and  the 
Honorable  Earl  B.  Ruth. 

The  current  GI  education  pro.gram  for 
veterans,  and  certain  v.ives,  widows,  and 
children  of  veterans,  was  instituted  in 
1966  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and 
others  who  served  after  January  1,  1955. 
The  educational  allowances  provided 
thereunder  are  payable  directly  to  the 
veteran  or  other  beneficiary  concerned. 
At  the  cutset  of  the  program  the  allow- 
ance for  a  single  veteran  was  $100  per 
month.  This  has  been  increased  twice  in 
succeeding  years  and  is  now  $175  per 
month.  The  administration  has  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  such  allowance  to 
$190  per  month,  but  the  committee  feels 
that  a  further  increase  to  $200  can  be 
fully  justified.  If  the  Congress  approves 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  it  will  repre- 
.sent  a  100-percent  increase  in  this  typical 
allowance  approximately  6  years  after 
the  program  was  authorized.  Comparable 
increases  are,  of  course,  provided  for  vet- 
erans with  dependents. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  number  of  other 
improvements  in  the  educational  assist- 
ance programs,  including  an  advance 
payment  to  the  veteran  upon  initiation 
of  hLs  educational  course,  extension  of 
on-job  training  and  apprenticeship 
courses  to  certain  widows,  wives,  and 
children,  and  providing  eligibility  for 
pursuing  correspondence  courses  on  the 
part  of  v,-idows  and  wives, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Helstoski),  who  will  discuss 
in  greater  detail  the  major  provisions  I 
have  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  other 
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liberalizing  provi,sions  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr,  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
major  veterans'  bill,  H.R.  12828,  to  which 
our  chairman  has  just  addressed  his  re- 
marks, proposes  a  number  of  liberaliza- 
tions in  the  veterans'  education  pro- 
grams, the  most  Important  of  which  rep- 
resents a  14-percent  increase  in  the  rates 
of  educational  allowances.  These  rates 
were  originally  established  in  the  basic 
authorization  act  of  1966  and  were  last 
increased  in  February  1970,  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  in  an  omnibus  pro- 
posal submitted  at  the  time  of  our  sub- 
committee hearings,  proposed,  among 
other  things,  an  increase  of  8.6  percent 
in  the  basic  rates.  After  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  of  the  economic  and  other 
factors  involved,  our  committee  conclud- 
ed that  an  increase  in  such  rates  of  ap- 
proximately 14  percent  would  be  fully 
justified  and  the  bill  so  provides.  Some  of 
as  would  have  liked  to  have  realized  a 
greater  percentage  increase;  however. 
the  compromise  of  14  percent  was  ef- 
fected. I  think  It  is  significant  to  note, 
as  pointed  out  by  Chairman  Teagit:, 
that  upon  approval  of  the  bill  In  this 
form  it  will  represent,  as  an  example,  an 
increa.se  of  exactly  100  percent  in  the 
rate  authorized  for  a  single  veteran  at- 
tending full-time  institutional  training 
since  the  program  was  inaugurated  in 
1966, 

Another  major  provision  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  authorization  for  the  VA  to 
make  advance  payment  of  the  rehabili- 
tation subsistence,  and  educational  as- 
sistance allowances.  This  provision  will 
serve  to  effectively  minimize  the  initial  fl- 
nanral  problem  facing  the  veteran  dur- 
ing the  first  month  or  two  of  his  training 
period. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
liberalizations  of  the  educational  pro- 
erams  which,  although  quite  minor  in 
their  fiscal  impact,  represent  progres- 
sive improvements  and  refinements  in 
various  aspects  of  these  programs, 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  Insert  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  more  detailed  explanation. 
title  by  title,  of  the  major  objectives  of 
the  bill,  including  pertinent  cost  data, 
followed  by  a  complete  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  H.R.  12828. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  H.R. 
12828.  I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  bill 
which  goes  far  toward  alleviating  the 
pressing  problems  facing  veterans  In 
their  pursuit  of  education  and  training 
and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  strength- 
en and  improve  various  aspects  of  this 
maior  GI  benefit  for  war  veterans  and 
certain  wives,  widows,  and  children  of 
>  'ich  veterans. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Purpose    of   the    Bin, 

TITLE    I 

The  major  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  in- 
rrease  the  presen*-  basic  allowances  across 
t':.e  board  by  approximately  14''^  .  The  las': 
general  rate  Increase  was  effective  February 
1.  1970,  and  the  Committee  believes  that  In 
view  of  the  lapse  of  time  that  has  already 
occurred  and  the  necessary  time  that  will 
be  involved  before  final  congressional  enact- 
ment, this  higher  rate  of  Increase  Is  justified. 
It  i.s  significant  to  observe  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the   new   allowances  will 


probably  not  become  fully  available  until 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term  at  most  school."; 
In  September,  1972.  The  present  rate  for  n 
veteran  alone  Is  $175.  The  VA  proposal  wnuUi 
Increase  this  to  $190,  whereas  H.R.  12828  pro- 
poses a  rate  of  $200.  Tlie  rates  for  veteran- 
with  dependrn";  would  be  Incrpnsed  pro- 
portionately. 

H.R.  12823.  like  the  VA  proposal,  provides 
substantial  Increases  of  abovit  48'-  In  the 
rates  for  on-Job  and  apprentice  tralnf^es.  It 
was  pointed  out  at  'he  hearlnp.^;  that  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  these  are  the  area? 
where  the  greatest  need  occurs  and  the  larger 
Increases  will  provide  Incentives  to  stimtUate 
job  opportunities  for  veterans, 

TITLE    II 

11, R.  12B28.  consistent  with  the  VA's  recom- 
mendation, also  contain.s  provisions  for  au- 
thorizing advance  payment  of  the  nliabiliUi- 
tlon  subsistence,  and  educational  a'^.slstance 
allowances.  Experience  has  shown  tliat  under 
the  existing  law  tliere  is  an  inevitable  delay 
in  the  veteran's  receipt  of  his  allowance  at 
the  outset  of  his  educational  pursuit.  T\\\? 
prrivision  will  give  him  an  Initial  advanc- 
payj-p.ent  for  the  first  month  or  partial  month. 
plus  an  allowance  for  one  full  month.  As 
n  sr^feguard  aealn=t  possible  overpavments.  It 
is  required  that  proof  be  received  that  the 
ell<:lble  veteran  has  actuallv  been  enrolled 
in  an  approved  Institution 

This  title  of  tl^e  hill  also  authorizes  the 
VA  to  employ,  as  intermittent  emplovees,  vet- 
eran-stttdents  enrolled  in  full-time  pr^^rams 
of  education  or  training,  Comncnsatlon 
would  be  at  the  gninc;  rate  for  the  !oh  clas- 
sification of  the  work  which  would  be  per- 
formed. Wherever  utilized,  this  authoritv 
will  help  many  worthy  veterans  in  meeting 
t^e  additional  financial  demands  caused  by 
the  education  or  training  expenses. 

TITLE  in 

The  major  thrust  of  this  title  is  to  extend 
to  wives  and  widows  the  right  to  ptirsue  cor- 
respondence courses,  and  authorize  appren- 
tice or  other  on-Job  training  orograms  for 
wives,  widows,  and  children.  These  tvTJcs  of 
courses  are  now  available  to  the  veteran  him- 
self. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  many 
cases  these  cla.s.ses  of  dependents  or  survivors 
of  veterans  have  the  same  need  for  such  be- 
low-college  training  to  fit  them  for  a  liveli- 
hood without  having  to  pursue  a  college 
cour.se  of  education.  This  title  wotild  also 
provide  authority  for  eligible  wives  and 
widows  to  pursue  secondary  level  training 
wltho^it  charge  to  their  basic  entitlement. 
Similar  authority  Is  already  extended  to  edti- 
catlonally  disadvantaeed  veterans,  and  this 
would  be  a  logical  extension  of  such  benefit. 

The  so-called  "two  year  rule."  under  which 
a  course  must  ha%-e  been  in  existence  for  that 
period  at  a  given  school,  has  proved  to  be  a 
hardship  in  certain  meritorious  cases  where 
the  school  has  made  i.  complete  move  to  a 
new  location  outside  the  general  localitv  of 
its  former  site.  This  provision  in  the  bill. 
which  is  recommended  by  the  V.^,  would 
waive  this  requirement  when  a  schon]  moves 
If  It  is  determined  that  the  school  has  sttb- 
stantlally  retained  the  same  faculty,  curric- 
ula, and  students  \^'ithout  a  change  In 
T.vnershlp. 

Certain  changes  are  contained  in  the  bill. 
which  deal  with  the  so-called  PREP  (Prcdis- 
charge  Education  Program)  the  In-servlce 
education  program.  To  more  accurately  re- 
flect the  purpose  of  the  program,  the  bill 
would  change  its  name  to  Preparatorv  Edu- 
cation Program,  It  would  also  authorize  the 
payment  of  edu'^atlonal  allowances  in  cases 
where  the  eligible  person  Is  pursuine  a  course 
"needed  to  obtain  an  equivalency  certificate." 
At  the  present  time,  the  only  courses  recog- 
nized in  this  program  are  those  leading  to  a 
secondary  school  diploma.  The  GED  (Gen- 
eral Education  Development)  program  cur- 
rently provided  by  the  military  services  offers 


servicemen  the  opportunity  to  purstie  courses 
which  will  prepare  them  for  taking  the  equiv- 
alency examination.  Upon  completion  of  the 
course  work  and  successful  passage  of  the 
equivalency  examination,  the  ser\-lceman  Is 
given  an  equivalency  certificate  rather  than 
a  secondary  school  diploma  The  Department 
of  Defense  representatives  have  maintained 
that  current  law,  which  requires  pursuit  of 
the  high  school  diploma  courses,  but  does 
not  permit  pursuit  of  the  equivalency  cer- 
tificate courses,  is  a  fine  distinction  In  form 
and  is  unjustified. 

Section  304  of  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
dealing  with  institutional  farm  training,  It 
Is  designed  to  accomplish  two  purpos'^s.  First. 
It  would  permit  an  alternate  method  of 
measurement  of  cotirses  in  this  program 
whereby  the  educational  Institution,  which 
Ls  now  vinder  a  dual  restriction  of  a  mini- 
mum of  12  hours  per  week  over  a  pre-sched- 
uled  44  week  school  year,  can  also  arrange 
class  scheduling  under  which  a  program 
eottld  be  considered  to  be  pursued  on  a  full- 
time  basl?  if  It  Involved  a  minimum  of  528 
r-lock  hours  in  a  year  pre-srhedu'.eri  to  pro- 
\ide  not  less  than  80  clock  hotirs  In  any  three 
month  period  Tills  is  designed  to  better  per- 
mit the  rliei'''le  veteran,  who  is  engaeed  In 
agricultural  occupation,  to  meet  his  Job  re- 
quirement,"; which  change  seasonally  as  well 
as  durlrc  enrh  inon'h  based  upon  the  trpe  of 
employment,  Tlirouch  this  greater  fleviblllty, 
training  can  be  In'enslfled  when  needed  to 
produce  the  greatest  educational  results. 
This  sc-tlrn  would  al';o  provide  that  in  com- 
puting the  foregolnc  clock  hour  require- 
ments there  shall  be  Included  the  time  in- 
volved in  field  trips  and  individual  and  group 
instruction  sponsored  and  conducted  by  the 
educational  institution  through  a  duly  au- 
thorized instructor  of  stich  Institution  In 
which  the  veteran  is  enrolled. 

This  title  would  also  bring  Into  one  section 
the  applicable  law  pertaining  to  corre- 
spondence courses.  The  new  section  provides 
for  computation  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  based  upon  90  percent  of 
the  established  charge  which  tlie  Institution 
requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for  the  pur- 
suit of  the  same  course  or  courses. 

Current  law  (section  1682(c)(1))  provides 
for  computation  based  on  the  full  cost  of 
the  proeram.  This  Is  the  only  proeram  which 
will  return  to  the  veteran  the  full  cost  of 
his  tuition.  It  also  is  tralnlne  which  permits 
the  trainee  to  train  at  any  pace  he  chooses. 
thereby  allowine  him  to  pursue  a  voratlon 
as  he  wills.  In  all  other  training  programs 
authorized  under  chapter  34,  the  veteran 
has  n  stake  In  his  own  training  by  meet- 
ine  hlm-self  a  part  of  the  cost  of  his  own 
education  By  requiring  the  ellclble  veteran 
to  pay  a  mit-imril  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  course,  he  will  have  such  a  stake  and  will 
give  greater  thotieht  to  his  choice  of  a  train- 
Inc  ob1ectl\e  ai':d  the  means  of  achieving  this 
goal. 

This  change  would  have  the  effect  oT  plac- 
ing the  correspondence  tralnlne  program  on 
a  par  with  flight  training  In  that  the  veteran. 
lU'dcr  both  programs,  would  be  required  to 
pav  a  minimal  amount  towards  his  own  edu- 
cation. The  benefit  payable  under  the 
oorrespotidence  training  program  would  be 
Increased  by  providing  that  a  veterans'  en- 
titlement would  be  chartred  with  one  month 
for  each  ?,2O0  paid  to  him  as  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  Instead  of  the  current 
S17.5  figure  This  Is  the  same  benefit  which 
Is  provided  a  veteran  ur.der  title  I  of  the  bill 
who  Is  pursuing  a  flight  training  program. 

A  section  has  been  included  in  this  title 
which  provides  that  fr^r  all  VA  purposes,  a 
"wife"  shall  incUide  the  husband  of  a  fe- 
male veteran  and  the  term  "widow"  shall 
include  the  widower  of  a  female  veteran  Un- 
der present  law,  in  each  case  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  husband  or  widower  must 
i>e  "incapable  of  self-maintenance  and  per- 


^950 


n  anently  Incapable  of  self-support  due  to 
rrental   or   physical   disability."   The    objec- 

ve  of  this  liberalized  definition  has  the  fav- 

ab'.e  recommendation  of  the  Veterans 
.■\tlm;nlstrat!on. 

Tr.e  Committee  has  approved  three  amend- 
nle.-.ts  to  the  biJl,  one  of  which  is  purely 
t(  chnical  In  nature.  The  first  Committee 
a  nend-re:.t  !s  deil.^ned  to  insure  that  names 
a  :d  ad-iresses  of  veterans  and  their  depend- 
e  :ts  and  survivors  in  the  posses.5lon  of  the 
V?teran3  Administration  will   be  treated   as 

mfidentir.:.  The  second  substantive  amend- 
n  ent  provides  a  20  percent  Increase  In  the 
ti  ble  of  allowances  for  administrative  ex- 
p  ^nses  payable  to  State  approving  agencies. 
Tie  present  allowances  were  established  In 
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1968  and  have  not  been  Increased  since  then. 
The  VA  estimates  the  additional  cost  of  this 
provision  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  : 

1973    $110,340 

IS'?*   — 119,200 

lf>75 128,700 

1976    139,000 

1977    150,150 


5-year  additional  cost 647.  390 

xrrLE  rv 

This  title  deals  with  effective  dates  under 
w^hlch  the  rate  Increases  and  advance  pay 
provisions  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
the  month  in  which  enacted. 


COST  DATA-INCREASED  ALLOWANCES  PROPOSED  IN  TITLE  I  OF  H.R,  12828 

IDolhrs  in  milMons| 


All  chapters 


Ch.  31 


Individuals 


Ch.34 


Ch.35 


Direct 

benefits 

cost 


Ir.dj'.idtjals 


Direct 

benefits 

cost 


Individuals 


Direct 

benefits 
cost 


Individuals 


Direct 

benefits 

cost 


.     1.281.000  J127.5 

1.326,000  266.2 

1,283.000  258.5 

1.077.000  217.5 

--  I. '"37,000  211.C 

>ear  total 1,080.7 

910,000  185.9 


32,000 
33,000 
34.000 

35.  000 

36.  ceo 


Ul 
6.4 
6.6 
6.8 

7.0 


1.190,000 

1.232.000 

1.186.0C0 

979, 000 

939,000 


$119.0 
248.6 
240.5 
199.2 
192.7 


59, 000 
61,000 
63,000 
63, 000 
62,  OCO 


$5.4 
11.2 
11.4 
11.5 
11.3 


37, 000 


29.9 1,000.0 

7.1         812.000  167.7 


61,000 


50.8 

n.  1 


lV^nU.fxiffX"iSf.  '"''  ""  '""■''"""'  ""■'>' '«  ""'  *""■'*  vear  while  the  cost  figures  are  only  H  as  great  as  they  would 
TOTAL  COST  OF  H.R.  12828  FOR  THE  1ST  5  FULL  YEARS 


Section 
numbers 


Fiscal  year- 


i  e  i 


increi'cs..     .     101.102.103 

percent  payment  fur  ch.  34  correspondence  303 

Tui-ierPREP..., 305 

rcisry  education,  ch.35 310 

afrespondence,  ch.  35 310 

jr.  ch.35 _.. '."'.'.'..'.  314 

als  veterans.. ^18 


1973 


1266.2 
-8.0 
24.0 

2.5 
.6 

7.1 
.5 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


5-ye3r 
total 


$258.5 

-8.0 

24.0 

2.9 

.7 

7.9 

.5 


$217.5 

-6.0 

24.0 

2.8 

.9 

7.2 

.5 


$211.0 

-6.0 

24.0 

2.2 

.9 

6.9 

.5 


$185.9 

-5.0 

24.0 

2.0 

1.0 

6.0 

.5 


Total  additior'al  direct  benefits  cost 293  0 

inales  some  counseling,  ch.  35  (reduc- 

on  in  administrative  cost) 307         ~\  0 


$1, 139. 1 

-33.0 

120.0 

12.5 

4.1 

35.1 

2.5 


286.5 
-1.0 


246.9 


-1.0 


239.5 
-1.0 


Total  additional  cost. 


214.4      1.280.3 
-1.0  -5.0 


292.0 


285.5 


245.9         238.5         213.4       1.275.3 
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S  ection-by-Section  An.^lysis  of  H.R.  12828 

TITLE   I VOC.\nON.^L   REH.\!;rLrr.\T:ON'-EDUC.\- 

TION.^L    .\SSISr.\.\-CE    R.».TE    .\n JrSTMENTS 

Thi3  title  provides  rate  Incrc^aes  In  all 
25  of  educational  benent.s  unCer  chapters 
34  and  35  of  title  38.  With  the  exception 
on-Job  and  apprentice  benefits,  the  rate 
nges,  for  the  most  part,  appro.xlmate  14 
cent.  This  percentage  represents  the  In- 
:'3se  in  the  cost  of  living  which  has  occurred 
Lce  the  last  general  rate  increase  became 
Jctlve  on  February  1,  1970  plus  a  reason- 
e  esti.mate  of  the  further  increase  that 
y  occur  prior  to  the  final  en.actment  and 
;:mate  effectlvenes,,  of  the  bill.  The  rate 
;rea3es  provided  for  on-Job  and  apprentice 
ilnees  appro.ximate  48  percent.  Experience 
3  shown  that  these  are  the  area<5  where  the 
est  need  occurs  and  the  larger  Increases 
provide  Incentives  to  stimulate  Job  op- 
.  rtunlties  for  veterans. 

Section  101 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
1504(b)    to    provide    lncre:ises    in    the 
-nthly    subsistence    allowance    rates    for 
erm-trainees    who    are    pursuing    voca- 
nal    rehabilitation   training   courses.   The 
for  a  single  veteran  without  dependents 
is  pursuing  full-time  institutional  traln- 
would  be  ir.creased  from  S13S  per  month 
5154  per  month.  Comparable  Increases  are 
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provided  for  those  trainees  pursuing  part- 
time  training  and  for  those  pursuing  institu- 
tion o:i-farm  apprentice,  or  other  on-Job 
traanr.g  full  time. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1507  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  loan  which  may  be 
made  to  trainees  from  SIOO  to  $200. 
Section  102 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 1677(b)  to  increase  the  monthly  entitle- 
ment charge  for  (light  training  courses  from 
$175  to  *200  per  month. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  table  contained 
in  a  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(a)  to  in- 
creas-e  the  monthly  educational  assistance 
rates  for  veterans  pursuing  full-time,  three- 
quarter-time  and  half-time  Institutional 
educatlonaJ  cou.-^es.  The  rates  for  coopera- 
tive training  would  also  be  Increased.  The 
single  veteran  without  dependents  who  Is 
pursuing  a  full-time  Institutional  course 
would,  for  example,  be  increased  from  the 
current  S175  monthly  rate  to  .$200  per  month. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  1682(b)  to 
Increase  the  rates  for  educational  pursuits  by 
servicemen  on  active  duty  and  for  those  pur- 
suing less  than  half-time  courses  to  $200  per 
month. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  1682(d)(2) 
to  Increase  the  rates  for  pursuit  of  agricul- 
tural cooperative  programs.  The  single  vet- 


eran without  dependents  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  would,  for  example,  be  Increased 
from  $141  per  month  to  $161  per  month. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  section  1683(b)  to 
Increase  the  monthly  training  assistance 
rates  for  veterans  pursuing  apprentice  and 
on-Job  training  programs. 

Subsection  (f)  amends  section  1696(b)  to 
Increase   the   educational   assistance   allow- 
ance maximum  for  persons  pursuing  PREP 
courses  from  $175  to  $200  per  month. 
Section  103 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends 
section  1732(a)(1)  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
educational  assistance  allowance  payable  to 
children,  widows  and  wives  pursuing  educa- 
tional programs  under  chapter  35.  The  rate 
Increases  apply  to  full-time,  three-quarter- 
time  and  half-time  training.  The  full-time 
rate,  for  example,  would  be  Increased  from 
$175  to  $200  per  month. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1732(a)(2) 
to  Increase  the  monthly  educational  assist- 
ance rate  payable  In  the  case  of  eligible  per- 
sons pursuing  programs  of  education  on  a 
less  than  half-time  basis. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  1732(b)  to 
increase  the  monthly  educational  assistance 
rate  payable  In  the  case  of  eligible  persons 
pursuing  cooperative  education  courses 
which  consist  of  Institutional  courses  and 
alter.nate  phases  of  training  In  a  business  or 
Industrial  establishment. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  1742(a)  to 
increase  the  special  restorative  training 
assistance  allowance  to  those  children  who 
are  In  need  of  special  restorative  training. 

It  Is  estimated  that  cost  of  title  I  of  H.R. 
12828  would  approximate  $266.2  million  for 
the  first  full  year. 

No  change  Is  made  in  title  I  of  the  bUl  to 
Increase  the  benefit  rate  for  correspondence 
course  training.  Section  303  of  title  III  of  the 
bill  adds  a  new  section  1678  to  replace  section 
1682(c)  of  title  38  which  currently  authorizes 
such  training.  The  current  provisions  are  re- 
pealed by  section  304.  In  enacting  the  new 
section,  the  benefit  rate  for  such  training  Is 
raised  from  $175  to  $200  per  month,  a  figure 
which  Is  Identical  with  the  higher  rate  pro- 
vided for  flight  training. 

TITLE   II ADVANCE  VOCATIONAL   REHABILrrATlON 

SL-BSISTENCE     AND     EDUCATIONAL     ASSISTANCS 
ALLOWANCE  PAYME.NT 

Section  201 

This  section  would  amend  section  1504(a) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  make  an 
initial  advance  payment  of  the  subsistence 
allowance  granted  under  chapter  31  to  vet- 
erans enrolled  In  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  program  on  a  half-time  or  more 
basis,  plus  the  allowance  for  one  full  month, 
upon  receipt  of  proof  that  the  eligible  vet- 
eran has  been  enrolled  In  an  approved  edu- 
cational Institution.  Such  payment  would 
be  made  not  earlier  than  the  first  of  the 
month  In  which  pursuit  of  the  program  Is  to 
commence.  Thereafter,  payments  would  con- 
tinue to  be  made  In  advance  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month  In  which  the  veteran  pursues 
his  program  of  training.  Administrative  con- 
trol over  the  propriety  of  such  payment  Is 
provided  for  by  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator to  withhold  final  payment  to  such  vet- 
eran until  proof  of  satisfactory  pursuit  of 
the  program  Is  furnished. 

Section  202 

This  section  would  amend  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  section  1681  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  an  Initial  advance  pay- 
ment of  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
granted  under  chapter  34  to  veterans  en- 
rolled In  an  educational  Institution  on  a  half- 
time  or  more  basis  on  the  same  premise  as 
provided  under  section  201  of  this  title  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  trainees.  Certifica- 
tion requirements  for  the  pursuit  of  flight 
training  and  correspondence  courses  pursued 
under  chapter  34  would  be  retained.  The  bill 
doea  not  provide  for  advance  payment  of  the 
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training  assistance  allowance  for  persons 
pursuing  apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job 
training  programs. 

Section  203 

This  section  would  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1731  to  extend  the  advance  pay 
principle  to  eligible  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  pursuing  educational  programs 
on  a  half-time  or  more  basis  under  chapter 
35. 

Section  204 

This  section  would  add  a  new  section  1688 
to  chapter  34  setting  forth  new  language 
which  would  give  the  Administrator  author- 
ity to  employ,  as  Intermlttment  employees, 
veteran-students  enrolled  In  full-time  pro- 
grams of  education  or  training  under  chap- 
ters 31  and  34,  This  would  diversify  current 
Veterans  Administration's  authority  to  hire 
these  veteran-students  and  utilize  their  serv- 
ices at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  advisable.  This  new  section 
would  also  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
pay  the  going  rate  for  the  Job  classification 
for  the  work  which  would  be  performed. 

No  cost  would  be  Incurred  If  title  II  were 
to  be  enacted,  but  additional  outlays  would 
be  required  In  the  first  fiscal  year  (assuming 
enactment  in  fiscal  year  1973)  of  approxi- 
mately $101  million  because  of  advances 
made  In  that  year  which  would  normally  not 
be  paid  until  the  following  fiscal  year.  This 
amount  would,  however,  be  recouped  from 
subsequent  payments  made  to  these  veterans 
or  eligible  persons. 

The  proposal  Incorporated  in  section  202  of 
this  title  Is  virtually  Identical  with  a  pro- 
posal transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
26,  1971  by  the  Veterans  Administration.  This 
advance  pay  principle  has  been  expanded  to 
include  veterans  training  under  chapter  31 
and  wives,  widows  and  children  training  un- 
der chapter  35. 

TITLE     in — EDUCATIONAL     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAM 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Section  301 

This  section  amends  section  1671  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  require  a  servlce- 
m.an's  application  for  GI  Bill  education  bene- 
fits be  approved  by  a  service  education  oflBcer 
before  It  may  be  considered  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

By  requiring  such  approval,  an  opportunity 
wotild  be  available  to  discuss  with  the  serv- 
iceman the  various  courses  of  training  which 
he  might  pursue.  This  would  acquaint  him 
with  the  educational  opportunities  not  only 
from  commercial  correspondence  programs 
but  from  all  sources.  The  service  education 
officer  could  determine  whether  the  program 
of  education  selected  by  the  serviceman  Is 
suitable  for  his  aptitudes  and  could  be  satis- 
factorily completed  within  the  limits  of  his 
present  environment. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  section  woiild  not 
result  In  any  additional  cost. 

Section  302 

This  section  would  amend  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  1675  to  add  new 
language  to  the  so-called  two-year  rule  au- 
thorizing enrollment  of  veterans  In  courses 
where  the  school  has  made  a  complete  move 
to  a  new  location  outside  the  general  locality 
uf  its  former  site,  where  It  Is  determined  that 
the  school  has  substantl.ally  retained  the 
same  faculty,  curricula  and  students,  with- 
out a  change  In  ownership. 

Under  current  law  the  Administrator  may 
not  approve  the  enrollment  of  veterans  In 
any  course  offered  by  an  educational  Institu- 
tion where  such  course  has  been  In  operation 
for  less  than  two  years.  Clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1675  presently  states 
that  where  a  course  has  been  offered  for  more 
than  two  years,  veterans  may  be  enrolled  In 
such  a  course  even  though  the  school  has 
moved  to  another  location  within  the  same 
general  locality.  By  regulation   (VAR   14251 


(D)),  the  term  "same  general  locality"  has 
been  defined  to  mean  a  move  to  a  new  loca- 
tion within  normal  commuting  distance  of 
the  original  location.  This  regulation  also 
states  that  in  such  a  case  the  faculty,  student 
body  and  curricula  must  remain  essentially 
the  same. 

Established  schools  may  find  it  nece.ssarj' 
to  relocate  as  siddltlonal  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  meet  demands  caused  by  incre.ises 
In  the  number  of  students  such  as  the  need 
for  library  space  and  the  need  for  additional 
classrooms.  The  application  of  VAR  1425  (D) 
with  reference  to  a  move  within  the  "same 
general  locality"  may  have  different  applica- 
tion where  the  school  Is  in  a  city  rather  than 
a  rural  area. 

Under  the  proposed  change,  the  determina- 
tion would  be  made  based  tipon  the  individ- 
ual facts  as  found  In  each  case.  Primary  Im- 
portance would  be  placed  on  such  factors  as 
(1)  retention  of  faculty.  (2)  no  change  In 
ownership,  (3)  substantially  the  same  stu- 
dent body,  and  (4)  the  same  curriculum. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion would  not  result  in  any  additional  cost. 
Section  303 
This  section  would  add  a  new  section  1678 
to  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  bring  Into  one  section  the  applicable  law 
pertaining  to  correspondence  courses. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  provides 
for  computation  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  based  upon  90  percent  of  the 
established  charge  which  the  Institution  re- 
quires nonveterans  to  pay  for  pursuit  of  the 
same  course  or  courses. 

Current  law  (section  1682(c)  (1) )  provides 
for  computation  based  on  the  full  cost  of 
the  program.  This  Is  the  only  program  which 
will  return  to  the  veteran  the  full  cost  of  his 
tuition.  It  also  Is  training  which  permits  the 
trainee  to  train  at  any  pace  he  clooses,  there- 
by allowing  him  to  pursue  vocation  or  avoca- 
tion as  he  wills.  In  all  other  training  pro- 
grams authorized  under  chapter  34,  the  vet- 
eran has  a  stake  in  his  own  training  by  meet- 
ing himself  a  part  of  the  cost  of  liis  own 
education.  By  requiring  the  eligible  veteran 
to  pay  a  minimal  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  course,  he  will  have  such  a  stake  and 
will  give  greater  thought  to  his  choice  of  a 
training  objective  and  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing his  goal. 

This  change  would  have  the  effect  of  plac- 
ing the  correspondence  training  program  on 
a  par  with  flight  training  In  that  the  veteran, 
under  both  programs,  would  be  required  to 
pay  a  minimal  amount  towards  his  own  edu- 
cation. This  subsection  also  Increases  the 
benefit  payable  under  the  correspondence 
training  program  by  providing  that  a  veter- 
an's entitlement  would  be  charged  with  one 
month  for  each  $200  paid  to  him  as  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  Instead  of  the 
current  $175  figure.  This  Is  the  same  bene- 
fit which  Is  provided  a  veteran  under  title  I 
of  the  bill  who  Is  pursuing  a  flight  training 
program. 

The  remainder  of  this  new  subsection 
merely  represents  a  duplication  of  language 
which  is  contained  in  current  law. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
provision  would  result  In  direct  benefit  sav- 
ings as  follows: 

Direct  benefit  savings 
Year:  MiUiori'^ 

1st S8 

2d   8 

3d  :.  6 

4th   - 6 

5th   5 

Total  5-year  savings 33 

Section  304 

The  first  part  of  this  section  is  technical 

In   nature  and  merely   reflects  the  shift  of 

certain  provisions  concerning  correspondence 

courses  currently  contained  in  section  1682 


f  title  38  to  the  new  section  1678  proposed 
'o  be  set  up  by  section  303. 

The  second  part  of  this  section  is  designed 
to  permit  greater  flexibility  In  the  scheduling 
of  the  Institutional  portion  of  farm  coopera- 
tive training  programs. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  provision  of  exist- 
ing law  requiring  12  clock  hours  per  week  of 
institutional  agricultural  courses  for  44  weeks 
in  a  year  to  qualify  for  the  full-time  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance,  the  new  language 
authorizes  ii.i  equivalent  number  of  annual 
h.ours.  528,  to  he  presrheduled  at  anytime. 
provided  at  !ea,st  80  hours  of  Institutional 
training  are  pursued  in  any  three  montli 
period.  The  added  flexibility  will  permit  a 
veteran's  curriculum  to  be  preschcduled  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  clas.sroom  instruction 
during  peak  perlod.s  of  farming  activity,  and 
conversely,  a  maximum  class  schedule  during 
periods  of  minimal  farming  activity. 

-Additionally,  the  section  permits  the  lime 
utilized  for  field  trips  as  well  as  Individual 
and  group  instruction  to  be  included  in  com- 
puting the  institutional  portion  of  a  farm 
cooperative  training  prrgram.  It  Is  not  in- 
tended that  this  Informal  type  of  training 
will  in  any  manner  be  a  general  substitute 
for  classroom  instruction  required.  Instead. 
it  Is  contemplated  that  the  informal  Instruc- 
tion authorized  by  this  amendment  will  be 
utilized  only  when  the  need  for  such  field 
trips  or  instruction  Is  Indicated  and  It  Is 
directly  related  to  problems  encountered 
by  the  veteran  In  his  agricultural  employ- 
ment. 

Srction  305 
This  section  would  amei.d  the  PREP  pro- 
gram authorized  by  subchapter  VI  of  chap- 
ter 34  of  title  38. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  the 
subchapter  heading  to  change  the  name  of 
the  program  from  Predlscharge  Education 
Program  to  Preparatory  Education  Program. 
.Mthough  englblllty  for  PREP  assistance 
bcelns  early  in  military  service  fafter  com- 
p'etion  of  181  days  of  active  service),  many 
servicemen  co:i.;!der  the  program  to  be  one 
designed  for  an  Individual  who  Is  about  to 
leave  miliiary  service.  The  present  name  of 
the  program — Predischarge  Education  Pro- 
gram— accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  this  con- 
fusion. Therefore,  to  help  alleviate  this  mis- 
understanding  the  name  would  be  changed 
to  Preparatory  Education  Progrjim 

Subsection  (b)  changes  the  purjxjse  sec- 
tion (section  1695(a))  of  the  program  to  In- 
corprate  the  change  In  the  name  of  the  pro- 
rram  from  Predischarge  to  Preparatory 
Education  Program. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  169e(ai  to 
permit  payment  of  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  servicemen  where  they  pursue 
cour.ses  needed  by  them  to  successfully  pass 
■he  GED  examination  and  receive  a  high 
school  equivalency  certificate. 

Current  law  limits  the  objective  of  the 
PREP  program,  as  far  as  secondary  level 
training  is  concerned,  t-o  high  school  diploma 
courses.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  pursuit 
of  cour  e.=  leading  ti  the  GED  objective. 

In  conjunction  wltii  the  program  for  edu- 
cationally di.'^advaiuaged  veterans  (subchap- 
ter V  of  chapter  34  of  title  38),  authority  is 
currently  granted  for  the  pursuit  of  courses 
needed  to  obtain  the  equivalency  certificate. 
The  chank'e  proposed  by  this  subsection 
would  extend  this  sam^e  opportunity  to  serv- 
icemen and  thereby  tend  to  equalize  the 
benefits  available  to  disadvantaged  veterans 
and  servicemen.  This  would  avoid  any  dis- 
crimination between  two  categories  of  dis- 
advantaged individuals. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  program  would 
cost  In  the  magnitude  of  $24  million  a  year. 
Section  306 
This  section  amends  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1701  of  title  38  to  make  two  changes 
The  first  revision  amends  paragraph  (6)  to 
Include   correspondence   schools   within  the 


(;952 


^nltlon  of  ■•educational  Institution."  This 
lange  Is  made  necessary  by  the  addition.  In 
ction  310  of  the  bill,  of  anew  section  1727 
I  chapter  35  permitting  wives  ar.d  A-ldo-.vs  tc 
jrsue  correspondence  courses  The  rationale 
nd  cost  estimate  for  this  ne-.v  section  are  set 
rth  In  the  dlscasslon  of  srctlon  310  of  thi« 

alysls. 

The  second  change  adds  a  new  paragraph 

I  adding  the  term  '■tralnl:;g  esiabllsh- 
enf  to  *he  deflnltions  currently  applicable 

chapter  35. 

Under  current  law.  wives,  widows  and  chll- 

?n  are  entitled  to  other  educational  bene- 

*=    but  they  are  not  eligible  to  pursue  ap- 

t;ce  or  ether  on-Job  training  programs. 

he  change  made  in  this  section  i  as  well  as 

ose  changes  made  In  chapter  35  bv  secMons 

3,   311 'a).   313,   314.   and  315   of   this   bill) 

•end  such  training  opportunities  to  them 

A  college  education  may  not  be  suitable 

evervcne.  Offering  these  Individuals  the 

Dortunlty  to  pursue  on-job  ard  appren- 
ceshlp  training  programs  would  afford  those 
'.=  :r:ne  post  high  school  training  another 
IV  of  en-erlng  an  occupation  Such  pro- 
ams  would  also  offer  forms  of  training  in 
^.Ich  these  Individuals  would  be  able  to 
celve  high  financial  reward  upon  comnle- 
•lt>n.  ' 

It    Is    estima-ed    that    enactment   of   this 

-■^ogram.   which   Is  limited  later  In  the  bill 

the    proposed    new    section    1738(a)    to 

irsult  of  training  In  a  State,  would  result  in 

e  following  costs: 

Direct 

benefits  cost 
Pscal  year;  (in  millions) 
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5-vear  to'al 35  j 

Section    307 
This  section  would  amend  section  1720  of 
le  38  to  eliminate  mandatory  counseling 

■  certain  children  tralnln?  under  <-he  pro- 
logs of  chanter  35. 

Current  law  (.^ecMon  1720)  provides  that 
=  Admlnlstra'-or  shall  arrange  for  coun- 
In?  for  all  children  en^erln?  training  un- 
chapter  35  to  as?!=:t  the  parent  or  euard- 
and  the  child  In  selecting  an  educa- 
a!  or  vocational  rblectlve. 
Cnder  th?  ch^.p'er  35  program  the  Govern- 
nt  acts  as  a  substitute  paren*:  s^andlre  In 

■  place  of  the  deceased  or  disabled  parent 
providing   financial   assistance   to   enab'e 

child  to  pursue  his  edticatlon.  The  ro- 
■>nslblllty  Imposed  by  law  call.s  for  the 
rnlshlng  of  this  counseling  assistance  in 

ing   the   child   in   m«klng   a  reasonable 

ce  of  an  objective, 
rhere  are,  however,  many  cases  where  a 
Id  Is  already  enrolled  at  or  Is  attending  a 
letre  and  It  can  be  assumed  that  In  those 
es  a  reasonable  choice  has  been  made  and 
:!tab!e  objective  chosen.  Mandatory  coun- 
ns  Is  an  obvious  duplication  In  such 
es.    While    the    m.inda'orr    reoulrement 

Id  be  removed,  anv  further  counseling  or 
:da."ce  -he  child   m!gh'   need  would  still 
available  through  the  school  or  the  Vet- 
ns  Administration,  If  requested. 
t  Is  estimated  that  enactmen'-  of  this  sec- 

wotild  result  in  savings  In  the  program 
fipproximat°ly  $1  million  per  year  over  the 
five  years. 

Section  30S 
This  section  amends  section  1723  of  title 
to  eliminate  the  bar  on  pursuit  of  appren- 
and  other  on-job  training  programs  by 
ip*er  35  beneficiaries.  The  rationale  for 
s  chance  Is  elaborated  on  In  the  analysis 
section  306.  This  section  also  exempts 
lows  and  wives  from  the  bar  on  pursuit 
c..Trespandence  course  training.  The  ra- 


a; 
<u! 


c; 


tlonale  for  this  change  Is  elaborated  on  In 
the  analysis  of  section  310. 

Section  309 

This  section  would  amend  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  1725  of  title  38  to 
add  ne.v  language  to  the  so-called  two-year 
rule  authorizing  enrollment  of  chapter  35 
Individuals  In  courses  where  a  school  has 
made  a  complete  m.ove  to  a  new  location  out- 
side the  general  locality  of  Its  former  site. 

This  provision  Is  Identical  with  the  one 
contained  In  section  302  of  the  proposal  and 
the  discussion  and  rationale  set  forth  In  the 
discussion  of  that  section  apply  equally  to 
thia  section. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
section  would  not  result  in  any  additional 
cost. 

Section  310 

This  section  would  add  a  new  section  1726 
to  subchapter  III  of  chapter  35  to  provide 
authority  for  eligible  wives  and  widows  to 
pursue  secondary  level  training  without 
charge  to  their  basic  entitlement.  Similar 
authority  has  already  been  given  education- 
ally disadvantaged  veterans  by  section  1691 
of  chanter  34.  The  authority  granted  here 
would  be  a  logical  extension  of  similar  bene- 
fits to  educationally  disadvantaged  wives  and 
widows.  These  Individuals,  due  to  the  death 
or  di.sabllity  of  their  veteran-husbands,  are 
required  to  as=ume  the  responsibility  for 
support  of  themselves  ar.d  their  farnllles. 
By  permitting  them  to  pursue  secondary 
level  training  they  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  necessary  training  re- 
quired for  entrance  into  higher  education 
without  losing  their  follow-on  eligibility  for 
collesre  training. 

In  extending  this  authority,  pursuit  would 
be  limited  to  training  within  a  State.  This 
has  the  effect  of  eliminating  secondary 
training  for  Philippine  wives  and  widows.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  malority  of 
those  Individuals  who  would  be  made  eli- 
gible are  already  over  the  age  of  50  and 
the  purpose  of  the  program  "would  be  of 
little  benefit  to  them.  Further,  most  of  them 
have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  voca- 
tional tral:ii:ig  benefits  previously  provided 
to  them  under  chapter  35  and  thus  thev  have 
been  trained  for  a  vocation  designed  to  help 
them  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  result  in  the  following  costs: 

Direct 

benefits  coat 

Fl.^cal  year:  {in  milliovs) 

1st    $2.6 

2d  2.9 

3d  2.8 

4th  2.2 

5th  _ 2.0 


Total  5-year  cost 12.5 

This  section  would  also  add  a  new  section 
1727  to  subchapter  III  of  chapter  35  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  eligible  wives  and  widows 
to  pursue  corre.spondence  courses.  This  would 
provide  these  wives  and  widows  with  still 
another  means  of  obtaining  an  education 
wh:ch  would  aid  them  in  helping  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  veteran,  but  for  his  death  or 
disability,  would  have  provided  for  them. 
The  extension  of  correspondence  school 
training  to  wives  and  widows  wotild  be  sub- 
ject to  these  same  safeguards  proposed  for 
veterans  under  section  303  of  the  bill.  In 
essence  this  means  that  the  entitlement  of 
a  widow  or  wife  would  be  charged  one 
month  for  each  ,5200  paid  to  her  In  the  form 
of  an  educational  assistance  allowance,  and 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  would 
be  computed  based  upon  90  percent  of  the 
established  charge  which  the  Institution  re- 
quire; other  individuals  pursuing  the  same 
nrpgr,'>.m  to  pay. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  new 


authority  would  result  in  costs  ranging  from 
about  $600,000  In  the  first  year  to  approxi- 
mately $1  mUllon  m  the  fifth  year.  There  Is 
no  experience  In  the  chapter  35  program  to 
use  as  an  Indi'^ator  cf  any  precise  figures. 
Section  311 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends 
clause  (2 1  cf  subsection  (b)  of  section  1731 
of  title  38  to  e.xempt  programs  of  apprentice 
or  other  on-job  training  pursued  by  wives, 
widows  and  children  under  the  authority  of 
the  new  section  1738  added  to  chapter  35  by 
section  314  cf  this  bill  from  the  absence 
counting  provisions  for  coiu-ses  not  leading 
to  college  degrees.  This  would  equate  such 
mea.surement  with  that  presently  applicable 
to  apprentice  and  on-Job  training  programs 
pursued  by  veterans  under  chapter  34.  (The 
estimated  cost  of  the  apprentice,  on-Job  pro- 
grams Is  set  forth  in  srctlon  306  of  the  a.ial- 
ysls.) 

Subsection  (b)  has  two  purposes.  First,  It 
repeals  the  present  language  of  subsection 
'ei  of  section  1731  which  is  no  longer  ap- 
plicable la  view  of  the  advance  payment  pro- 
posal set  forth  in  section  203  of  this  bill. 
Second,  it  would  establish  a  requirement, 
com.parable  to  tiiat  now  applicable  to  corre- 
spondence courses  pursued  by  veterans  un- 
der chapter  34.  that  correspondence  course 
benefits  may  not  be  paid  to  those  wives  and 
widows  made  eligible  to  pursue  such  train- 
ing by  the  new  section  1727  added  bv  s°c- 
tion  310  of  the  bill  until  the  Administrator 
has  received  a  certification  from  the  eligible 
person  and  the  Institution  as  to  the  number 
of  lessoti.s  completed  by  the  eligible  person 
and  serviced  by  the  Institution.  The  same 
requirement  Is  imposed  in  conjunction  with 
the  correspondence  program  pursued  by  vet- 
erans under  chapter  34. 

Section  312 

This  section  amend,?  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1732  to  permit  lump  sum 
educational  assistance  allowance  payments 
to  be  made  eligible  v.idows.  wives  and  chil- 
dren who  are  pursuing  educational  programs 
on  less  than  a  half-time  basis.  Payment 
would  be  made  for  an  entire  term,  semester 
or  quarter  In  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  certification  Is  received  from  the 
educational  Institution  that  the  person  Is 
enrolled  In  and  is  pursuing  his  program  of 
edvicatlon.  This  would  equate  the  less  than 
half-time  payment  system  for  chapter  35 
with  that  already  established  for  chapter  34. 
This  would  Improve  the  administrative  pro- 
c:-dures  for  handling  these  payments. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion would  not  result  In  any  additional  costs. 
Section  313 

Thi.s  section  amends  sub.sectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1733  to  Incorporate  two  revisions.  The 
first  inserts  a  new  clause  (3)  which  provides 
for  the  m.erisurement  of  high  school  courses 
tinder  chapter  35  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
authority  granted  by  section  310  permitting 
eligible  wives  and  widows  to  pursue  sec- 
ondary training.  The  second  inserts  a  new 
clause  (5)  providing  for  the  measurement  of 
certain  on-job  and  apprenticeship  training 
programs  which  would  be  permitted  under 
the  authority  of  the  new  section  1738  added 
to  chapter  35  by  section  314  of  this  pr:.po<al. 
Section  314 

This  section  would  amend  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  35  to  Insert  a  new  section  1738 
which  contains  the  basic  authority  for  the 
payment  of  a  subsistence  allowance  to  those 
wives,  widows  and  children  •who  would  be- 
come eligible  to  pursue  apprpiitice  and  other 
on-Job  training  programs.  The  rationale  for 
this  program  is  set  forth  in  tlie  analysis  of 
section  30G. 

Section  315 

This  section  would  amend  section  1777  of 
chapter  36  of  title  38  to  Incorporate  refer- 
ences  to   wives,    widows   and   children   who 
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would  be  permitted  to  pursue  programs  of 
apprentice  and  other  on-Job  training.  The 
rationale  for  this  program  Is  set  forth  In 
the  analysis  of  section  306, 

Section  316 
This  section  Is  technical  In  nature  and 
merely  refiects  In  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
b?g!nnlng  of  chapter  34  of  title  38  the  neces- 
sary heading  changes  required  to  be  made 
because  of  the  proposals  made  In  sections 
1?04.  303,  and  305. 

Section  317 
This  section  Is  technical  In  nature  and 
merely  reflects  In  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  35  of  title  38  the  new 
sections  added  to  such  chapter  by  sections 
310  and  314  of  this  bill. 

Section  318 
This  section  has  been  Included  In  the  bill 
to  provide  that  for  all  VA  purposes,  a  "wife" 
shall  include  the  husband  of  a  female  vet- 
eran and  the  term  "widow"  shall  include  the 
widower  of  a  female  veteran.  Under  present 
law,  in  each  case  it  must  be  shown  that  her 
husband  or  widower  must  be  "incapable  of 
self-maintenance  and  Is  permanently  Inca- 
pable of  self-support  due  to  mental  or  physi- 
cal disability."  This  provision  Is  Identical  with 
H.R.  10130,  and  the  objective  has  the  favor- 
able recommendation  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. The  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $.5  million  the  first  full  year. 

Section   319 

This  Is  solely  a  technical  amendment  con- 
taining revised  language  for  the  table  of  sec- 
tions of  chapter  1,  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

Section   320 

This  section  is  designed  to  Insure  that 
names  and  addresses  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors  in  the  possession 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  be  treat- 
ed as  confidential. 

For  many  years,  the  law  (38  USC  3301)  has 
pro\ided  that  all  files,  records,  reports,  and 
other  papers  and  documents  pertaining  to 
any  claim  imder  any  of  the  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans  Administration  shall 
be  confidential  and  privileged,  and  no  dis- 
closure thereof  shall  be  made  except  under 
certain  specified  conditions.  The  general 
policy  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  con- 
sistent with  the  Intent  of  this  provision  of 
law,  has  been  to  refuse  to  furnish  addresses 
from  Its  records  to  persons  who  desire  such 
Information  for  debt  collection,  canvassing, 
harassing,  or  propaganda  purposes. 

In  light  of  recent  court  decisions.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  under  the  so-called  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (5  USC  552)  lists  of  names 
and  addresses  may  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
confidential.  The  Veterans  Administration 
has  received  some  30  requests  for  lists  of  vet- 
erans' names  and  addresses,  including  re- 
quests from  various  commercial  organiza- 
tions, direct  mall  advertising  firms,  and 
others. 

The  Committee  has  received  considerable 
correspondence  from  veterans  and  veterans' 
groups  protesting  the  release  of  their  names 
and  addresses  pursuant  to  these  court  de- 
cisions and  agrees  with  them  that  service 
to  their  coimtry  should  not  subject  them  to 
commercial  solicitation  and  harassment.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  this  section  will 
insure  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
who  are  now  serving,  or  have  served.  In  the 
armed  forces  and  their  dependents  will  con- 
tinue to  be  treated  as  confidential  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Section  321 

Chapter  36  cf  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
contains  provisions  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  GI  educational  benefits. 
Among  other  things.  It  Is  provided  that  the 
courses  of  education  offered  by  an  educa- 


tional institution  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  approving  agency  for  the  State  where 
such  educational  Institution  Is  located.  The 
statute  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  agreements  with  State  and 
local  agencies  to  reimburse  them  for  proper 
and  necessary  administrative  expenses  In- 
volved In  the  approval  procedure.  The  allow- 
ances provided  for  this  purpose  were  author- 
ized in  1968  and  there  has  been  no  increase 
since  then.  Section  321  Is  designed  to  provide 
a  20  percent  Increase  in  the  table  of  allow- 
ances now  contained  In  Section  1774.  The 
National  Association  of  State  Approving 
Agencies  has  urged  this  amendment,  citing 
as  Justification  the  recognized  Increase  In 
salary  costs  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses which  have  occurred  in  the  period  of 
almost  four  years  since  the  allowances  were 
provided.  The  Committee  concurs  as  to  the 
need  for  such  an  Increase  at  this  time.  The 
estimated  additional  cost  Is  approximately 
$110,000  the  first  year. 

TITIE    rv EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Secffon  401 
This  section  provides  that  the  rate  adjust- 
ments and  advance  pay  provisions  contained 
In  titles  I  and  II  shall  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  enacted. 

Section  402 

This  section  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  section  303  relating  to  correspondence 
course  training  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  first  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
which  occurs  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  following  the  month 
In  which  enacted. 

air.  HELSTOSKI  P.'^ked  and  was  piven 
permission  to  re\-ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  inrliide  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersev  (^Mr.  Hel- 
sTosKi"!  and  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  ScoTT^  tho  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, has  labored  long  and  hard  to  pro- 
duce the  out'-tandlng  mea,sure  before  thf^ 
Hou.se  today.  They  are  to  be  coneratu- 
lated  for  their  .niccessful  effort.s  to  pre- 
sent a  bill  that  will  undoubtedly  improve 
the  veterans  and  dependents  educational 
programs. 

The  bill  contains  a  well-deserved  in- 
crease in  monthly  educational  allow- 
ances for  veterans  and  dependent?.  It 
authorizes  the  payment  of  these  allow- 
ances to  advan-e.  It  permits  greater  flex- 
ibility in  scheduling  cla.'^ses  in  the  farm 
cooperative  training  program.  Depend- 
ents will  have  greater  choice  in  the  se- 
lection of  different  types  of  training  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good  legislation 
and  I  .'=hall  support  it. 

I  now  yield  .•^uch  time  as  he  desires 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  f'-om  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Scott  > . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  co- 
.sponsor  of  H.R.  12828  and  rise  In  sup- 
port of  it.  The  bill  will  provide  a  much- 
needed  increase  in  monthly  allowance,'- 
for  veterans  participating  in  education 
and  training  programs  under  the  GI  bill, 
disabled  veterans  receiving  vocationn; 
rehabilitation  training  and  certain  wives. 


and  children  attending  school  under  the 

so-ca]]pd  wnr  orphan"^'  educational  pro- 
grn  m 

The  rate  of  allowance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  persons  receiving  institutional  or 
classroom  training  is  increased  by  14 
percent  For  example,  the  unmarried 
veteran  attending  .school  on  a  full-time 
basis  now  receives  $175  monthly.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  he  will  receive 
■S200  monthly.  Proportionate  increases 
pre  aiitliori'^ed  for  ^pterans  witli  de- 
pendents and  for  part-time  training. 

Montlily  a'.Iov.-anccs  for  \'etcrnns  pur- 
suing apprentice  nr  job  training  pro- 
grpins  are  increased  bv  48  percent  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill.  Tliis  substnn- 
tial  increase  recommended  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  incentive  to  prospective 
employers  in  establishing  ,iob  training 
situations  and  to  \ctcr.in<:  interested  in 
this  type  of  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  education  has 
spiraled  to  the  point  that  the  increases 
m  monthly  allowances  authorized  by 
tills  legislation  are  essential.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  increased 
the  8  6  percent  authorized  by  the  orig- 
inal bill  to  the  14  percent  set  forth  in 
tiiis  measure. 

The  bill  contains  additional  provi- 
sions. Mr.  Speaker,  all  intended  to  Im- 
in'ove  the  effectiveness  of  the  veterans 
and  dependents  education  programs 

Advance  payment  of  up  to  2  months' 
educational  allowance  is  authorized 
URon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  proof 
of  a  \eteran's  enrollment.  Thereafter. 
payments  to  veterans  v.-ill  be  made 
monthly  In  ndvanre  Tlii.s  feature  vill 
permit  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
make  timely  payments,  nnd  reduce  the 
long  delnv  between  the  bcrrinning  of 
classes  and  the  receipt  of  the  Initial 
payment  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Under  existing  law.  wives,  widows,  and 
cliildren  eligible  for  education  and  train- 
ing under  chapter  3,5,  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  are  limited  to  institutional 
training.  This  measure  will  extend  to 
wives  and  widows  the  right  to  pursue  cor- 
respondence courses  and  permit  appren- 
tice or  .iob  training  for  eligible  wives. 
widows,  and  children.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  these  classes  of  de- 
pendents may  require  programs  other 
than  institutional  types  to  fulfill  their 
educational  needs,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  veterans.  This  pro\ision  will 
expand  the  tvpes  of  educational  pro- 
grams a\'ailab]e  to  dependent^ 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the 
spouse  of  a  female  veteran  shall  be 
classed  as  a  dependent  for  veterans' 
benefit.^:  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wife 
or  widow  of  a  male  veteran  under  cur- 
rent law. 

Veterans  pursuing  farm  cooperative 
training  programs  will  have  more  flexi- 
bility in  scheduling  their  classroom  work 
under  the  terms  of  this  proposal.  Pres- 
ently, a  veteran  must  comjilete  12  hours 
of  classroom  work  in  each  of  44  weeks 
in  a  1-year  period  in  addition  to  rimning 
his  faiTTi  to  nualify  a,=  a  full-time  stu- 
dent. Under  this  mea^^ure.  he  may  elect 
to  complete  528  hours  in  a  1  -year  period. 
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)vided  not  less  than  80  hours  are  pre- 

scieduled  in  any  3-month  period.  Thus. 

is  able  to  .schedule  a  minimum  of  cla^ss 

truction  durii:g  period.^  of  peak  farm- 

;  activity. 

^'ina'ly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  author- 
a  20-percent  increa.'^e  in  the  admin- 
ative  expen.se  allowance  payable  to 
te    approval    agencies.    These    State 
ncie.5  perform  a  tremendously  impor- 
t  function  in  a.-suring  that  schools 
i   other   traininsr  establishments   are 
viding  a  high  quality  of  education  and 
iming  under  the  GI  bill. 
r.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  the  most 
si?tiificant  features  of  the  bill  under  con- 
rot  ion.  In  all  candor,  I  must  confe.ss 
t  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  all 
the  pronsions  of  this  measure.  I  do 
uijport  the  increase  in  montlily  allow- 
s.   however.  Since   this  increase  is 
ne(te,">sary  at  this  time  and  since  the  de- 
ble  features  of  the  bill  far  outweigh 
•  objectionable  pronsions,  I  am  sup- 
ing    the   bill   and   urge   that  it   be 
,sed. 

.  TEAGUE  of  Te.vas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
e  no  further  requests  for  time. 

TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
aker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
1?  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
ia  'Mr.  S.^ylor>  . 

S.W-LOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 

.  12828  is  a  good  bill  for  several  rea- 

,  but  mainly  because  it  carries  out 

purpo,-e  of  the  Veterans  Readmst- 

meht  Benefits  Act  of  1966  in  that  it  pro- 

^s  a  much  needed  increase  in  the  edu- 

onal  allf^'A-ance  rates,  but  keeps  in 

.d  that  the  allowance  was  designed  for 

stance  to  a  veteran  so  that  he  could 

't  in  part  the  cost  of  obtaining  an 

cation. 

;  provides  for  an  overall  increase  of 

percent  for  all  elisible  veterans,  wives, 

'.vs.  and  children  attending  school, 

an  increase  of  48  percent  for  on-job 

apprentice  trainees.  The  m.arkrd  in- 

-e  in  this  area  -hould  provide  an  in- 

tive  to  '.•''terans  in  leamin?  a  -kill  or 

!e,  thus  improving  their  chances  of 

ining  emplovment. 

ijnhancing   employability  is   also   the 

reason  that  this  legislation  would  extei-d 

igible  \nves  and  vidows  thp  right  to 

up  correspondence  course.s  and  to 

s,  widows,  and  children  the  right  to 

r   into   apprentice   or   other   on-joi 

ng  programs. 

existing  hardship  to  schools  will  he 
oved  by  ".aiving  the  "2-year  rule" 
n    a    school    moves,    prodding    th^- 
1    ret  a  in ->    sub<--tantially    the    same 
faculty,  curriculums,  and  students  with- 
a  chonge  in  ov.ner.ship.  Heretofore,  if 
school  moved  to  a  new  location  outside 
general  area  of  its  former  site.  \^- 
have  to  wait  for  2  years  before  bt  - 
corrlmg  an  authori/'ed  educational  insti- 
3n.  Many  meritorious  schools  in  ex- 
panding their  facilities   were  penali.-'ed 
u:ictr  this  rule. 

s  bill  al.so  contains  authorization 
tting  advance  rayment^s  of  rehn  - 
ion  subsistence  and  educational  a— 
i.nce  allowances  for  the  first  month 
rtial  month,  plus  an  additional  full 
th  as  .soon  a5  actual  proof  of  enroll- 
ineilt  in  an  educational  institution  is  re- 
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ceived  by  the  Veterans"  Administration. 
This  should  help  to  overcome  the  hard- 
ship encoimtered  iiy  some  veteraas  due 
to  a  delay  in  recei^-ing  their  first  check 
after  they  enter  school. 

Recognizing  that  in  today's  society  the 
maintenance  of  a  home  is  the  result  of 
a  joint  economic  eflfort  by  a  hu.sband  and 
wife,  this  bill  places  female  and  male  vet- 
erans on  an  equal  ba.-is  in  that  a  "wife" 
shall  include  the  husband  of  a  female 
veteran  and  the  term  "widow"  shall  in- 
clude the  widower  of  a  female  veteran. 
The  present  law  requires  that  a  husband 
or  widower  must  be  incapable  of  self-sup- 
port because  of  a  mental  or  physical  in- 
firmity before  qualifying  as  dependents. 

Another  feature  to  this  bill  which  will 
a-ssist  certain  veterans  is  a  provision,  per- 
mittina  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
employ  veteran  students  on  an  intermit- 
tent basis  at  the  minimum  rate  of  nay  for 
the  grade  in  which  they  are  emplo.ved. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  meritorious  bill 
and  I  suijport  it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  fav3r  H.R.  12828  because  this  is  much 
needed  legislation.  It  has  many  facets  but 
the  one  for  which  there  is  sreat  need  is 
an  increase  in  the  GI  educational  allow- 
ance dates  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
costs  of  education.  This  bill  will  increa,se 
the  existing  rates  by  14  percent.  It  will 
mean  that  the  single  veteran  will  recei'/c 
an  mcrease  from  $17.5  to  $200  a  month. 
In  the  average  school  year  of  9  months, 
this  will  amount  to  $1,800,  enough  to  de- 
frav  the  tuition  costs  in  Inmdreds  of 
f.ne  s'r'hools  of  higher  learning  through- 
out the  coimtry.  It  will  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  GI  bill  which  was 
designed  to  provide  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  to  meet,  in  part,  the 
expenses  of  .subs: .stance,  tuition,  fees, 
supplies,  books,  and  equipment. 

There  is  a  provision  for  a  48-percent 
increase  in  the  rates  for  on-job  and  ap- 
prentice trainees  consonant  with  the 
administration  proposal  desi.gned  to  pro- 
vide incentives  in  stimulating  job  op- 
portunities for  veterans,  an  area  where 
the  greatest  need  occurs. 

Many  vet^^rans  have  encountered  a 
problem  upon  entering  into  an  educa- 
tional training  program  occasioned  by 
the  delay  in  receiving  the  first  allowance 
check.  This  bill  provides  for  an  advance 
payment  of  the  rehabilitation  subsistence 
.md  educational  a.'=sistance  allowances. 
It  permits  an  initial  advance  for  the  first 
month  or  partial  month  and  an  addi- 
tional full  month  as  soon  as  proof  is  re- 
ceived that  the  veteran  actunlly  is  en- 
rolled in  an  apnroved  school. 

This  bill  also  extends  to  eligible  wives 
■jnd  widows  th.e  right  to  pursue  corres- 
pondence courses  and  to  wives,  widows, 
and  children  apprentice  on  on-job  train- 
ing. S-^condarj-  school  level  training  is 
allowed  also  to  eligible  wives  and  widows 
without  charge  to  entitlement.  These  fea- 
tures are  very  desirable  in  that  a  wider 
choice  of  occu-jational  goals  is  opened  up. 

A  feature  of  this  bill  supported  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  concerns  the 
definition  of  wife.  Heretofore,  a  female 
veteran  has  had  to  provide  proof  that 
her  husband  was  physically  infirm  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  veteran  with  a  de- 


pendent. Bearing  in  mind  that  today  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  consists 
of  two-income  families  upon  the  basis  of 
which  a  husband  and  wife  maintain  a 
hoasehold,  this  legislation,  in  effect,  ac- 
knowledges a  mutual  dependency  and 
permits  a  fpmule  veteran  to  declare  a 
iiusband  as  a  dependent  for  Veterans' 
Admini.-tration  purposes  under  the  same 
acceptance  th.at  a  male  veteran  receives 
in  declaring  a  vife  a  dependent.  This  pro- 
viso also  will  app'.y  to  widowers. 

In  addition  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  eliminate  a  hndship  which  has  been 
created  through  the  "2-year  rule"  which 
has  required  that  courses  at  given  schools 
must  have  exi-ted  for  at  least  2  years. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  this  require- 
ment in  those  situations  where  a  school 
moves,  retaining  essentially  the  same 
faculty,  curriculums,  and  students  with- 
out a  change  of  ownership, 
I  support  this  legislation. 
Mr.  HTLLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  fiUl  support  to 
the  Veterans  Education  and  Training 
Amendnieius  oi  1972. 

Tlie  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  in- 
crease veterans'  education  assistance  al- 
lowances by  almost  15  percent.  Veterans 
now  receive  S175  per  month  under  the 
present  GI  program.  This  bill  would  give 
them  over  $200  per  month,  with  a  sliding 
scale  for  veterans  with  dependents.  It  in- 
creases by  almost  50  percent  the  assist- 
ance rates  for  on-job  and  apprentice 
trainees  where  need  is  apparently  great- 
est right  now. 

But  the  bill  does  much  more  also.  It 
allows  for  an  initial  advance  payment 
plus  1  month's  subsistence  allowance  at 
the  outset  of  the  school  year.  This  meas- 
tu'e  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  com- 
mittee to  help  out  veterans  who  need 
money  in  the  month  before  schools  be- 
.nin.s— to  register  for  school,  set  up  living 
quarters,  and  so  forth. 

The  bill  further  extends  to  wives  and 
widows  tlie  rieht  to  follow  correspond- 
tr.ce  courses,  and  authorizes  apprentice 
or  on-the-job  training  programs  for 
vv  ives,  widows,  and  children. 

This  will  up?;rade  the  education  level 
of  those  veteran  dependents  who  are 
now  far  behind  in  education  or  training, 
and  lielp  them  keep  up  with  the  veteran 
as  he  progresses  in  his  education.  Other 
piovl.sions  in  the  bill  are  aimed  at  cor- 
recting inequities  or  plugging  loopholes 
discovered  through  past  experience  in 
administering  the  veterans'  education 
assistance  program. 

The  0-.  erall  intent  cf  this  legislation  is 
to  give  .several  added  educational  bene- 
fits to  Vietnam  era  veterans.  To  date, 
these  Vietnam  vets  have  oualified  only 
for  peacetime  benefits  provided  by  legis- 
lation to  aid  post-Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans. Many  of  us  think  they  deserve 
more,  because  they  have  not  served  un- 
der peiretime  conditions. 

The  GI  bill  for  World  War  II  veterans 
allowed  a  $65  per  month  subsistence  al- 
lo^vance.  plus  tuition  payments  of  up  to 
$.'00  per  school  year,  a  payment  which 
went  directly  to  the  school.  One-half  of 
all  V/orld  War  n  veterans  took  advantage 
of  the  bill. 
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The  tuition  payment  was  dropped  for 
veterans  for  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
recipients  since  then  have  been  paid  only 
subsistence  allowances  for  living  ex- 
penses. I  thought  our  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans deserved  tuition  payments,  and  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  a  $1,000 
tution  payment  in  addition  to  the  $175 
subsistence  allowance. 

The  Veterans  Committee,  however,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  solely  increasing  the 
allowance  by  15  percent.  I  think  we  can 
do  better,  but  I  am  pleased  nonetheless 
with  any  increased  benefits. 

Why  do  I  feel  veterans  educational  as- 
sistance is  a  worthwhile  program?  Be- 
cause I  know  a  good  investment  when  I 
see  one. 

At  the  current  GI  bill  training  allow- 
ance rate,  the  VA  spends  about  $6,300 
during  the  36  months  required  for  a  vet- 
eran to  earn  his  college  degree.  After  2 
years  of  active  service,  a  veteran  is  eligi- 
ble for  36  months  of  educational  assist- 
ance. 

Armed  with  a  college  degree,  a  veteran 
can  expect  to  earn  about  $213,000  more  in 
his  lifetime  than  he  could  if  he  were  only 
a  hi'jh  school  graduate,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  esti- 
mates it  will  collect  roughly  $40,000  in 
taxes  on  the  extra  income.  Thus,  the 
Federal  Government  stands  to  get  back 
more  than  six  times  its  original  invest- 
ment of  $6,300  in  training  allowances 
for  one  GI.  I  wish  more  of  my  invest- 
ments could  be  this  profitable. 

Some  12.4  million  veterans  have  re- 
ceived training  luider  the  three  major 
GI  bills  during  the  past  26  years.  In 
addition  to  becoming  bigger  taxpayers 
through  tills  educational  upgrading, 
these  veterans  have  increased  our  na- 
tional education  average  considerablv 
and  have  themselves  become  better  in- 
formed citizens  and  community  leaders. 
Surely  these  benefits  far  outweigh  the 
costs  involved. 

That  is  why  I  fully  support  this  pro- 
gram and  why  I  ask  for  your  support  to- 
day on  this  important  legislation. 

IVIr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
has  done  a  commendable  job  in  increas- 
ing the  basic  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance by  14  percent  and  expanding 
other  portions  of  the  program. 

I  had  earlier  proposed  that  a  cost-of- 
living  subsistence  allowance  be  initiated 
in  the  program  and,  while  the  commit- 
tee did  not  adopt  this  proposal,  I  will 
continue  to  seek  application  of  this  con- 
cept by  requesting  the  OJSce  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
conduct  a  special  study  to  determine 
whether  a  program  of  this  type  might  be 
eventually  phased  into  the  program.  This 
concept  primarily  is  directed  toward  the 
educationally  gifted  veteran  who  might 
not  be  able  to  pursue  his  chosen  field  un- 
der the  present  program.  The  proposed 
subsistence  allowance  would  be  based  on 
guidelines  that  would  be  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  VA. 

But  despite  this,  the  committee  should 
bo  complimented  for  acting  to  increase 
veterans' benefits. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12828, 


The  Veterans  Education  and  Training 
Amendments  of  1972.  This  bill,  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  is  part  of  a  continuing 
effort  to  prevent  rising  costs  from  de- 
terring our  deserving  veterans  from 
using  benefits  which  Iheir  country  grate- 
luily  accords  them.  The  high  cost  of 
education  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  rising  cost  of  living  and  inade- 
quate assistance,  all  hinder  veterans 
from  completing  their  education.  His- 
torically this  country  has  supported  vet- 
erans in  their  readjustment  to  civilian 
life;  this  bill  will  give  them  additional 
support  toward  this  goal.  As  a  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  I  take 
it  as  my  duty  to  insure  the  best  possible 
programs  of  education  and  training  for 
our  returning  veterans.  My  sponsorship 
01  ihis  bill  is  a  result  of  my  concern. 

Over  2  million  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  have  received  some  form  of  training 
under  tlie  present  GI  bill.  However,  tins 
is  only  38  percent  of  those  who  are  eli- 
gible for  these  benefits.  We  mu-st  not 
allow  one  loyal  veteran  who  has  served 
his  comitry  well  to  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  education  or  training  because 
of  inadequate  assistance.  Inflation,  un- 
employment, and  the  increased  costs  of 
education  are  putting  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  veterans  who  are  tiying  to  com- 
plete their  education.  We  must  not  allow 
this  burden  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
veteran  who  is  trying  to  help  himself 
and  his  society.  H.R.  12828  is  designed 
to  ea.se  this  burden  and  facilitate  re- 
adjustment of  these  worthy  veterans  into 
our  society. 

H.R.  12828  provides  an  across-tlie- 
board  increase  of  14  percent  for  all  types 
of  educational  assistance.  Under  the 
present  law  a  single  veteran  attending 
college  full-time  receives  $175  per 
month;  H.R.  12828  provides  an  increase 
to  $200  per  month.  This  basic  figure  is 
increased  upw  ard  for  those  with  depend- 
ents. Though  t!ie  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  risen  only  8.1  percent  since  the  last 
change  in  educational  assistance,  we 
have  tried  to  look  ahead  and  safeguard 
the  veteran  against  further  increases 
in  educational  costs.  The  programs  v\e 
offer  our  vt  terans  in  return  for  loyal 
service  must  be  responsive  to  the  vet- 
erans' present  and  future  needs. 

Apprenticeship  and  other  on-the-job 
trauiing  programs  are  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  quickly  reassimilate  the  veteran 
into  civilian  life.  The  Education  and 
Training  Amendments  of  1972  have  tried 
to  create  a  greater  incentive  for  veterans 
to  ent^.'r  these  programs  and  increase  in- 
adequate a.ssislanre  to  meet  greater  need. 
We  have  provided  a  48-perccnt  increase 
in  assistance  for  on-the-job  training 
programs  to  encourage  our  veterans  to 
ixirticipate  and  at  the  same  time  insure 
that  they  are  adequately  .supported  in 
their  admirable  efforts. 

This  bill  has  a  far  more  important  pur- 
pose than  to  just  increase  assistance.  I 
am  personally  gratified  that  corrections 
are  proposed  which  will  eliminate  in- 
equities in  the  benefits  offered  to  wom- 
en. Several  provisions  are  included  to 
equalize  benefits  for  widows  and  wives 
with  those  for  veterans.  At  this  time  wives 
and  widows  may  not  acqiure  training 
through  correspondence  courses  and  ap- 


prenticeship, on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams. This  unjust  restriction  has  closed 
valuable  avenues  of  education  to  wives 
and  widows.  H.R.  12828  ehminates  this 
arbitrarj'  restriction,  thus  enabling  these 
women  increased  opportmiity  for  educa- 
tion. The  programs  offered  under  the 
present  system  for  wives  and  widows  of- 
ten require  a  high  school  diploma;  these 
women  must  not  be  denied  the  benefits 
that  their  hu.-bands  have  earned  solely 
because  they  are  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. H.R.  12828  provides  a  program  to 
enable  wives  and  widows  to  gain  a  sec- 
ondary school  diploma,  without  reduction 
m  their  entitlement,  so  that  they  may 
take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  offered 
to  them. 

H.R.  12828  also  provides  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  dependency  standards  for  the 
husbands  of  female  veterans.  This  bill  in- 
sures that  female  veterans  and  their  hus- 
bands receive  equal  treatment  with  male 
veterans  and  their  wives.  We  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  veterans  benefits.  Our  female  vet- 
erans and  the  wives  and  widows  of  our 
veterans  deserve  their  co'antry's  support 
in  gaining  an  education  no  less  than  their 
fellow  veterans  and  husbands. 

In  the  Education  and  Training  Amend- 
ments of  1972  we  have  provided  a  new- 
program  in  an  effort  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  veteran.  Veterans'  bene- 
fits are  of  no  use  unless  they  provide  the 
assistance  that  the  veterans  need,  when 
they  require  it  most.  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  greatest  expense  of  the  school 
year  falls  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
We  have,  therefore,  de-signed  a  system  of 
advance  payments  to  help  the  veteran 
meet  the  costs  when  they  arise.  The  vet- 
eran would  receive  the  assistance  pay- 
ments in  advance  of  attendance  at  the 
start  of  the  term. 

Tliis  bill  is  not  a  simple  increase  in  as- 
:>istance.  H.R.  12828  is  designed  to  make 
the  entire  educational  program  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  veteran.  Our 
interests  are  that  the  veterans  not  only 
receive  enough  assistance  to  provide  an 
impetus  toward  education,  but  that  the 
programs  offered  are  the  programs  that 
be,it  meet  the  veterans'  needs.  In  this  fast 
changing  world  we  must  not  only  provide 
for  the  veterans"  needs  now  but  look  for- 
ward to  insure  that  our  future  veterans 
have  the  best  possible  assistance  H.P.. 
12828  is  a  far-reaching  progressive  pro- 
posal to  change  veterans'  educational 
benefits  for  the  better.  Our  veterans  de- 
serve every  possible  support  in  readjust- 
ing to  civilian  life  and  I  shall  not  be  satis- 
fied until  they  receive  the  best  programs 
and  a.s.=istance  available.  H.R.  12828  pro- 
vides for  greater  assistance  and  im- 
proved programs  and  I  cannot  urge  its 
passage  too  strongly.  This  bill  provides 
an  opportunity  to  insure  that  our  vet- 
erans will  receive  the  most  responsive  as- 
.sistance  that  our  grateful  country  can 
give  them:  they  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12828, 
The  bill  will  provide  a  moderate  and 
richly  deserved  increase  in  the  basic  edu- 
cation benefits  for  vet^erans  under  the 
GI  bill.  In  hpht  of  the  skyrocketing  costs 
of  higher  education,  the  present  benefit 
levels  are  siniply  too  low  to  enable  many 
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v€  terans  to  attend  the  best  school  of  their 
cr  oice. 

I  regret  that  we  are  corLsideiing  this 
bil  under  a  procedure  which  does  not 
p«rmit  amendments  to  be  offered.  I 
)uld  have  hked  to  oHer  an  amend- 
mpnt  containing  the  substance  of  H.R. 
a  bill  I  introduced  in  1971  to  ex- 
the  maximum  number  of  months  of 
educational  benefits  from  36  to  54 
m  jnths. 

The  GI  biil  of  1966  provided  educa- 
tional assistance  for  veterans  at  the  rate 
1  month  of  benefits  for  each  month 
service,  with  a  maximum  of  36  months 
benefits.  Thus  a  draftee  who  served  2 
of  active  duty  was  entitled  to  24 
months  of  education  benefits,  while  an 
IS  tee  who  served  for  3  years  would  be 
titled  to   benefits  for  36  months  of 
looling,  or  the  equivalent  of  4  full  aca- 
demic  years. 

;:;ongress  later  realized  that,  under  this 
prpvlsion,  discharged  draftees  who  en- 
coUege  after  completing  their  mili- 
service  would  be  financially  stranded 
er  two  and  a  half  years  of  school. 
Titerefore,  in  1968,  Congress  passed  Pub- 
Law  90-631,  which  increased  the  bene- 
rate  to  one  and  a  half  months  of  bene- 
for    each   month   of   service.   This 
m*ant  that  draftees  serving  24  months 
culd  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits  for 
months,  long  enough  to  enable  them  to 
ojnplete  4  years  of  college.  However, 
gress  failed  at  that  time  to  raise  the 
m^xunum  number  of  benefit  months  al- 
•able,  wi:h  the  result  that  draftees  and 
ictees  ahke  were  both  entitled  to  a 
mlximtun  of  36  months  of  benefits, 
This  erased   the  differential  between 
istees  and  draftees,  removing  an  in- 
ce^itive  for  enlistment  and  ending  the 
lier  correspondence  between  length  of 
tirlie  served  in  the  military  and  extent  of 
be  lefits  afforded. 

I.R.  7659  would  cure  this  defect  by 
ra  sing  the  ceiling  on   tlie  permissible 
number  of  months  of  education  benefits 
54.  Both  draftees  and  enlistees  would 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  one  and  a  half 
of    benefits    for    each    month 
ed,  but  enlistees  would  be  eligible  to 
•e  benefits  for  a  longer  period  than 
ftees  based  on  their  longer  service  in 
miUtary. 
'["his  extension  would  not  be  retroac- 
it  would  apply  only  to  those  serv- 
discharged  or  released  from  ac- 
duty  subsequent   to   enactment   of 
bill. 
These    additional    education    benefits 
well  deserved  by  those  veterans  who 
ol'.mtarily   serve   their   country-   longer 
n  thev  would  otherwi.-^e  be  lequired 
I  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will 
or  their  sacrifices  by  passing  reme- 
legislation  such  as  H.R,  7659. 
Iv.  Speaker.  I  am  pleaded  to  vote  to- 
to  Increase  education   benefits   for 
as  provided  in  H.R,  12828.  Hope- 
,  when  the  subject  comes  before  us 
the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
to  provide  the  additional  relief 
ich  H.R.  7659  would  bring, 

ANDERSON   of    California,    Mr. 
aker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  12828, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
educational    assistance, 
special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eliklble  veterans. 
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For  too  long  we  have  deluded  ourselves 
that  the  problems  of  veterans  were  being 
adequately  met.  But  they  are  not.  The 
plight  of  the  returning  Vietnam  serv- 
iceman must  be  dealt  with  at  once. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  15,5  pt-rcent  of  all 
enlisted  persomiel  leaving  the  nulitai-y 
did  not  iiave  a  liigh  school  diploma,  and 
77  percent  had  less  than  1  year  of  college 
education. 

This  lack  of  education  and  framing  has 
resulted  in  widespread  unemployment 
among  our  retunning  veterans.  Although 
tiie  national  unemployment  rate  is  hov- 
ering aroimd  6  percent,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  veterans  from  ages  20  to 
29  is  8.4  percent;  for  those  under  age  20, 
14.6  percent;  and  for  mmonty  group  vet- 
erans from  ages  20  to  24,  an  estimated 
20,9  percent. 

Yet,  only  26  percent  of  veterans  eli- 
gible for  education  benefits  upon  dis- 
charge are  taking  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

And  among  those  veterans  who  do  not 
have  a  liigh  school  diploma,  less  than 
10  percent  are  using  any  GI  bill  education 
benefits. 

Education  is  expensive,  but  the  long- 
term  benefits  illustrate  the  economic  de- 
sirability of  a  college  degree.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  average  college  graduate 
veteran  can  expect  to  earn  about  $213,- 
000  more  in  a  Lifetmie  than  he  could 
with  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H  R.  12828,  Is 
designed  to  meet  this  problem. 

In  order  to  encourage  more  veterans  to 
take  advantage  of  the  program,  and  to 
aid  those  veterans  who  are  currently  In 
school  or  in  training  programs  meet  ex- 
penses, H.R,  12828  increases  education 
benefits  by  14  percent,  and  it  increases 
on-job  and  apprentice  trainees  benefit* 
by  approximately  48  percent. 

The  rate  for  a  single  veteran  in  a 
full-time  job-training  program  would  be 
increased  from  SI 35  per  month  to  S154 
per  month.  A  married  veteran  with  no 
children  would  receive  S207  per  month. 
A  single  veteran  attending  high  school 
or  college  on  a  full-time  basis  would  re- 
ceive S200  per  month,  instead  of  the 
current  $175  per  month.  The  married 
veteran  with  no  children  would  receive 
$234  per  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  survey  of  veterans  ex- 
penses and  assets  conducted  by  the  C>'- 
press  Community  College  Veterans  As- 
sociation indicates  tiiat  the  average  mar- 
ried veteran  needs  a  S9.3-a-month  in- 
crease in  benefits  to  meet  expenses.  The 
same  study  shows  that  the  average  single 
veteran  needs  a  S120-a-month  increase 
to  meet  expenses. 

While  this  bill.  H.R.  12828.  falls  short 
of  meeting  the  full  expenses  of  our  vet- 
erans currently  in  school  or  in  training. 
it  is  a  step  in  the  ri'iht  direction. 

However.  I  feel  that  we  must  increase 
veterans  benefits  to  a  minimum  of  World 
War  II  levels — when  50  percent  of  those 
eligible  for  benefits  took  advantage  of 
this  opoortunity. 

The  veteran  of  today  has  served  his 
countrj'  v.-ith  no  less  disnity.  courage. 
pride,  and  honor  than  any  in  our  his- 
tory. They  have  sacrificed  no  less  and 
deserve  no  less  than  their  fathers  and 
uncles  who  were  called  to  serve  before 
them. 


H.R.  12828  Is  a  beginning  and,  as  such, 
I  heartily  endorse  it.  Let  us  move  with 
great  dispatch,  as  our  country  and  those 
who  have  served  her  faithfully  have  a 
great  need  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin 
my  remarks  by  recognizing  the  leadership 
and  contribution  that  our  distingmshed 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee has  given  to  veterans  legislation 
throughout  the  years.  Certainly  without 
his  diligence  and  contribution  we  would 
not  have  the  effective  programs  now  In 
existence  that  sei-ve  so  well  tliose  who 
served  in  our  anned  services.  However, 
the  present  legislation,  H.R.  12828,  I  be- 
lieve, falls  short  of  an  adequate  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  returning  vet- 
erans as  they  seek  to  gain  additional  edu- 
cation and  training  to  equip  themselves 
for  private  life.  For  that  reason  I  rise  to 
speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12828  as  reported 
by  the  committee  is  a  very  modest  step 
in  the  direction  of  Improving  veterans' 
education  programs;  however,  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  the  bill  because  it  will  not 
come  close  to  providing  adequate  finan- 
cial assistance  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 

The  original  Veteran's  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966  established  several 
worthy  goals  for  the  veteran's  education 
program.  In  part  the  act  stated: 

The  Congrese  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  hereby 
declares  tiiat  Che  education  program  created 
by  this  chapter  Is  for  the  purpose  of  ( 1 )  en- 
hancing and  making  more  attractive  service 
In  the  Armed  Foroe*  of  the  United  States, 
1  2 1  e.'Jteruflug  the  benefits  of  a  higher  educa- 
tiou  to  qualified  and  deserving  young  persons 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford 
3v.c;i  an  educaUon,  (3)  providing  vocational 
rei.ajustment  and  restoring  lost  educational 
jpportunltlea  to  those  service  men  and  wom- 
en whose  careers  have  been  Interrupted  or 
Impeded  b^-  reason  of  active  duty  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  and  (4)  aiding  such  persons 
In  attaining  the  vocational  and  educational 
status  which  they  might  normally  have  as- 
pired to  and  obtained  had  they  not  served 
their  country. 

H.R,  12828  unfortnanately  does  not  live 
up  to  those  goals. 

As  one  who  received  benefits  under  the 
original  GI  bill,  I  can  testify  to  the  real 
benefits  which  the  program  provided  me 
in  continuing  my  education.  I  believe 
that  we  should  offer  the  same  benefits 
to  our  veterans  today.  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  have  served  in  what 
may  be  called  the  loneliest  war  in  our 
history.  In  recent  hearings  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  it  was 
again  .shown  that  cur  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  suffer  from  an  alarming  rate  of 
unemplovment.  It  was  estimated  that 
almost  400.000  Vietnam  veterans  are  now 
unemployed.  Clearly  we  must  do  more  to 
help  these  men  make  the  transition  to 
civilian  life.  Many  of  these  yoimg  men 
do  not  have  an  adequate  level  of  train- 
in'^'  to  obtain  civilian  employment  at  the 
time  they  are  released  from  military'  serv- 
ice. Many  others  want  to  upgrade  their 
skill.';  so  that  they  can  get  a  better  job 
than  they  had  before  they  went  in.  The 
Federal  Government  should  work  to  as- 
sist every  veteran  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary training  and  education  to  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

In  the  area  of  on-the-job  and  appren- 
tice training,  H.R.  12828  offers  significant 
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increases  to  help  veterans  gain  necessary 
training  for  a  better  job.  Increases  for 
this  category  of  veterans  amount  to  about 
48  percent. 

Allowances  for  those  veterans  who  are 
pursuing  a  fuUtime  coui-se  of  evening 
adult  courses  are  not  offered  under  the 
proposal.  This  seems  imfair  to  those  vet- 
erans who  want  to  improve  their  skills 
but  find  it  necessai-y  to  hold  down  a 
day-time  job. 

Many  of  these  issues  were  covered  in 
my  comprehensive  veterans'  education 
bill  which  I  proposed  last  July.  The  pro- 
posal would  pay  up  to  $1,000  toward 
tuition  and  fees.  It  would  have  made  a 
direct  payment  to  schools  for  tuition 
fees,  books,  and  related  supplies.  The 
system  was  designed  to  complement  other 
Federal  programs  in  higher  education 
which  have  always  emphasized  that  aid 
should  be  a  function  of  a  consumer  choice 
mechanism.  For  the  most  part  possible 
students  should  be  able  to  choose  insti- 
tutions on  their  own.  The  limitations  of 
the  present  bill  will  encourage  veterans 
away  from  that  concept  by  strictly  lim- 
iting the  amoimt  of  money  available  to 
the  veteran  who  desires  to  attend  the 
more  costly  private  institutions  of  post- 
secondai-y  education. 

My  proposal  woiUd  have  allowed  suffi- 
cient flexibUity  for  returning  veterans  to 
choose  not  only  the  type  of  training  they 
desired  but  also  where  they  wanted  to 
receive  that  traiiiing  with  a  combined 
system  of  subsistence  allowances  and 
direct  payments  to  schools.  This  would 
not  have  provided  the  complete  amotmt 
of  money  required  to  attend  institutions 
of  higher  education  but  it  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  providing  ade- 
quate levels  of  assistance  to  those  who 
have  seiTed  our  country  so  bravely. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  forced  to 
consider  this  important  program  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules.  The  questions 
raised  in  my  statement  deserve  thorough 
discussion.  The  interests  of  veterans  and 
the  Congress  would  be  better  served  with 
a  debate  of  alternative  approaches.  No 
one  in  Congress  can  be  against  increas- 
ing veterans'  aid  programs;  however,  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  many  who  are 
concerned,  as  I  am,  that  the  committee's 
proposal  is  far  from  adequate. 

H.R.  12828  provides  some  very  neces- 
sary increases  in  the  veterans'  education 
program;  however,  I  am  concerned  that 
those  proposed  increases  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  providing  an  adequate  level  of 
support.  The  benefits  accrued  from  the 
original  GI  bill,  both  to  individual  veter- 
ans and  to  the  Nation,  amply  justified 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. Tlie  contribution  made  by  our 
present-day  veterans'  demands  that  we 
offer  them  no  less  than  we  did  those  GI's 
who  served  our  country  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  received  education 
benefits  under  the  original  bill. 

It  is  important  for  us  today  to  recog- 
nize as  we  pass  this  bill  that  the  only 
reasonable  legislative  alternative  left  to 
us  is  to  urge  the  other  body  in  its  wisdom 
to  pass  a  program  similar  to  the  bill 
sponsored  by  myself  and  15  House  col- 
leagues. H.R.  12828. 

Senator  Mathias  has  already  shown 
leadership  in  the  Senate  in  sponsoring 


similar  legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  in  that  body  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  which  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support 
many  of  the  improvements  wliich  will  be 
made  in  the  GI  bill  under  H.R,  12828  now 
before  the  Hotise  of  Representatives.  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  see  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  on-the-farm  trauiing 
program. 

I  am,  however,  very  disappointed  that 
this  bill,  which  increases  educational  al- 
lowances paid  veterans  of  tlie  Vietnam 
war,  is  coming  up  in  the  House  oi  Rep- 
resentatives under  a  procedure  wliich  al- 
lows no  amendment.  I  beheve  the  House 
should  have  been  allowed  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  on  tliis  important 
subject. 

One  of  the  greatest  investments  the 
U.S.  Government  ever  made  was  in  the 
World  War  II  veteran  when  benefits  were 
paid  so  that  the  returning  veteran  could 
go  to  the  liigher  educational  histitution 
of  his  choice.  He  could  do  so  because  the 
original  GI  bill  provided  tuition  and  ex- 
pense payments  directly  t-o  colleges  and 
universities  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition, 
library,  health,  laboratory,  and  other 
fees  up  to  $500  for  a  school  year  plus  a 
montlily  subsistence  allowance  of  $65  per 
month  for  the  single  veteran  and  $90  per 
month  for  veterans  with  dependents. 
With  such  benefits,  the  veteran  could 
select  almost  any  educational  institution 
in  the  country  to  obtain  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  education  lor  liis  par- 
ticular needs  and  goals. 

The  present  GI  bill  is  more  Umiting  in 
its  scope  suice  it  does  not  provide  fo: 
payments  directly  to  the  educational  in- 
stitution to  cover  tuition  and  fee  costs. 
Educational  costs  have  escalated  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  infiation  in  the 
economy  generally. 

According  to  the  "Projection  of  Educa- 
tional Statistics  to  1980-81"  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  OfSce  of  Education,  the 
estimated  average  basic  student  charges 
wliich  include  tuition  and  required  lets, 
board  and  room  for  publicly  controlled 
institutions  of  liigher  education  has  in- 
creased from  $850  for  the  19C0-61  school 
year  to  SI. 273  for  1970-71  and  it  is 
estimated  to  increase  to  $1,428  for  the 
1972-73  school  year.  The  comparable 
figures  for  nonpublicly  controlled  institu- 
tions of  liigher  education  are  $1,602  for 
the  1960-61  school  year  and  $2,721  for 
the  1970-71  school  year.  The  estimate  for 
the  1972-73  school  year  is  $3,107. 

These  costs  are  averages  so  that  the 
higher-cost  institutions  would  be  effec- 
tively placed  out  of  range  for  the  veteran 
without  access  to  other  financial  re- 
sources. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
amend  the  ciu'rent  GI  bill  to  pay  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  tuition  and  fees  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subsistence  allowance  and 
regret  very  much  the  fact  that  no 
amendments  can  be  offered  to  accom- 
plish tills  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12828. 
the  Veterans'  Education  and  Training 
.Amendments  of  1972.  which  would  pro- 
vide new  or  increased  educational  bene- 
fits to  veterans  and  their  survivors.  Spe- 
cifically, this  legislation  provides  a  14- 


percent  average  increase  in  all  forms  of 

financial  aid  available  for  education  and 
training  under  the  GI  bill.  What  this 
means,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
single  veteran  pursuing  a  full-time  insti- 
tutional program  is  that  his  allowanct- 
will  be  increased  from  $175  a  month  to 
$200  a  month.  This  represents  a  100  per- 
cent increase  over  the  allowance  au- 
thorized when  tins  program  was  initiated 
approximately  6  years  ago.  The  rates 
for  veterans  with  dependents  would,  of 
course,  be  increased  proportionately  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  almost  3  million  ehgible 
persons  have  taken  training  under  the 
present  program  and  over  1,1  million 
beneficiaries  were  in  training  at  the  end 
of  December  1971.  These  figures  are 
nearly  Identical  to  the  6-ycar  perform- 
ance imder  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
programs,  but  a  substantially  liigher  per- 
centage are  now  attending  institutions 
of  higher  learning  than  did  so  under  the 
earlier  programs.  I  think  it  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  make  the  program  more  ac- 
cessible to  veterans'  sm'vivors  by  remov- 
ing certain  restrictions  on  their  entitle- 
ment to  educational  benefits.  Widowers 
01  female  veterans  would  be  ehgible  for 
certain  survivor  benefits  for  the  first  time 
under  tills  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  rising  cost 
of  hving,  and  especially  increased  educa- 
tional costs,  I  think  it  is  imperative  tliat 
we  approve  tliis  legislation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  H.R. 
12828. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  10603,  a  biil  in  some  respects 
more  beneficial  to  returning  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  than  the  measure  we  are 
considering  today,  I  ceitaiiily  support  a 
revision  of  our  current  GI  education 
benefits  lo  make  it  }x)ssible  lor  more  of 
our  young  men  who  have  returned  from 
Southeast  Asia  to  return  to  school  as 
well. 

Clearly,  I  would  have  preferred  seeing 
my  bill,  with  its  more  generous  benefits, 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  subsistence  allowance  of  $175  per 
month  with  a  sliding  scale  ba-'^ed  upon 
tlie  current  assistance  plan  for  those  vet- 
erans with  dependents,  my  bill  would 
also  have  instructed  tlie  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  make  a  direct  payment  to 
educational  institutions  for  any  eligible 
veterans  of  $1,000  per  school  year  for  the 
cost  of  tuition,  required  fees,  books,  and 
supplies.  This  latter  provision  would  have 
restored  the  goal.'-:  of  tlie  old  GI  bill  by 
returnmg  to  the  concept  of  a  direct  pay- 
ment to  the  educational  mstitutions  by 
the  Veteraas'  Administration, 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  reported  H,R.  12828  which,  wliile 
increasing  present  basic  allowances  by 
14  percent,  does  not  include  tlie  $1,000 
direct  payment  for  tuition  and  reqiured 
fees. 

Further,  H,R,  12828  contains  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  abaut  48  percent  in 
the  rates  for  on-the-job  and  apprentice 
trainees.  With  the  serious  employment 
problem  facmg  our  returning  veterans, 
this  provision  i'-  particularly  laudable  as 
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will  prepare  veterans  to  join  the  work- 
e  in  responsible  positions  without  re- 
them  to  go  through  a  lengthy 
cdllege  curriculum. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  time  that 
jriginally  introduced  my  bill,  this  type 
legislation  should  be  viewed  both  as  a 
of  relief  from  further  burdening 
already  tight  labor  market  and,  more 
n^portantly.  as  a  token  of  our  apprecia- 
to  those  men  and  women  who  have 
the  civilian  sacrifices  concomitant 
th  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
cduntry. 
I  include  the  following  article  from 
Washington   Post   of  December   5, 
1,  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
ailticle  spells  out  what  kind  of  student 
can  expect  the  Vietnam  veteran  to 
and  that  we  can  expect  large  numbers 
them  to  become  student-veterans  in 
and    the    coming    years.    Clearly, 
tHere  is  a  great  need  for  revamping  the 
system   of   educational   benefits   and   I 
uqge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  legis- 
,ion  before  us  today  to  achieve  this 
iective. 

The  article  follows: 
iom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.   5,   1971] 
The  Vietnam  Vet:   A  Diffeseiit  Kind 

OF   3TOT)ENT 

y  Nancy  Ball  end  Malcolm  MacPherson) 
rhe  surest  way  to  pick  out  a  Vietnam  vet- 
on  an  American  campus  these  days  is  to 
for  the  student  who  doesn't  wear  an  old 
,•  tatlgue  jacket  or  a  Navy  pea  coat.  He 
y  te  evident,  tto,  by  the  clcise  attention 
.lays  In  class.  And  chances  are  he  will  look 
ler  than  the  other  students.  If  only  around 
eyes. 

These  guys  are  really  serious  about  school 
they  com3  back,"  says  Conrad  Wed- 
dean  of  admissions  at  the  University 
Southern  Ca'ilomla.  "Almost  to  a  man 
y've  told  me  their  experiences  In  the 
,lce  had  convinced  them  that  they  didn't 
)  being  uneducated  and  under  somebody 

orders. 
■Actually,   you  can   legitimately  say  that 
have  a  pa-sslon.   They  really  want   an 
tlon." 
They  must.  The  veteran  on  the  QI  BUI  to- 
puts  up  with  a  good  deal  more  than 
erans  of  paist  wars.  In  the  flrst  place,  his 
'5  per  month  (Lf  he's  single)   to  $230  per 
)nth   (if  he  has  two  dependents)    Is  only 
lice  beginning  tc  his  yearly  expenses.  Out 
It — and  whatever  private  money  he  can 
me    up    with — he   must   pay   for    tuition, 
be  ard,  books  and  living  expenses. 

The  new  veteran  must  also  put  up  with 
I  unfiiendlineis.  and  sometimes  actual 
itlllty,  of  younger  classmates.  Frequently, 
Is  asked  if  he  was  at  the  My  Lai  massacre. 
People  want  to  know  how  many  Vlet- 
*nese  you've  killed,"  says  Cornell  Junior 
lUp  Anderson,  "and  whether  you  liked 
.ng  It.  And  sometimes  they  start  lectur- 
;  you  about  the  evUs  of  war — as  If  we  need 
for  God's  sake." 

\t  Northern  Illinois  University,  some  vet- 

ns  claim  they  ore  singled  out  for  attack 

dove  professors.  "They're  against  some  of 

veterans,"  says  Michael  Leonard,  an  ex- 

captaln  who  is  now  a  pre-englneerlng 

lor.  "You  oSsT  some  of  your  personal  ex- 

iences,  and  the  professors  say,  "No,  that's 

true.  You  had  such  a  limited  view  of  the 

that  you  don't  know  what  you're  talking 

atjout."  " 

tt  \s  also  difficult  for  some  vets  to  adjust 
to  the  social  life.  "The  girls  are  not  on  our 
wi  velength,"  says  former  Marine  Ray  Marti- 
nez. "They  think  about  James  Taylor  and 
I'lp  still  thinking  in  terms  of  night  clubs." 
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Nevertheless,  more  than  half  a  million 
Vietnam  vets  were  attending  institutions  of 
higher  education  under  the  GI  Bill  last  year, 
and  this  year  the  number  is  even  larger. 
Unlike  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  these  men  seem  generally  disinclined 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  campus  activities. 

Though  It  is  rather  rare  to  find  one  who 
supports  the  war.  they  do  not  tend  to  join 
antiwar  groups  and  activities.  And  they  are 
as  a  group,  less  radical  than  the  non- 
veteran  students. 

WllUam  David  Kennedy  was  a  platoon 
leader  In  the  Infantry  in  'Vietnam.  Now  back 
at  Georgia  Tech,  he  describes  himself  as 
"moderate  to  conservative,  more  conservative 
than  the  students  as  a  whole,  I  guess.  But  I 
am  nowhere  near  the  gung-ho,  naive  Idiot  I 
was  when  I  went  over  to  Nam.  All  the  deaths 
over  there  have  been  a  waste,  but  I'm  glad 
I  didn't  come  back  to  the  kind  of  college 
where  there  are  kids  waving  the  V.C.  flag." 

Kennedy's  main  problem  on  flrst  coming 
back  to  school  was  "the  de-vlolenclng."  On 
one  occasion,  he  went  to  an  amusement  park 
which  featured  a  mock  Indian  attack.  "With- 
out thinking,  I  was  on  the  floor  looking  for 
my  grenades."  he  recalls. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  bills  pending  In 
Congress  to  raise  the  basic  allotments  for 
single  veterans  to  8220  a  month — and  ac- 
cordingly higher  for  those  with  deper.dents. 
It  is  considered  likely  that  these  will  pass. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  12828.  the  veterans'  edu- 
cation and  training  amendments,  'which 
we  are  considering  today,  is  a  measui-e 
of  great  significance  to  thousands  of  our 
veterans,  for  whom  it  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  further  education.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  as  one  deeply  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  our  veterans,  particularly 
our  returning  Vietnam  veterans,  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  the  pas.sage  of  tliis 
most  timely  and  meritorious  legislation 

The  enactment  of  tiiis  legislation  will 
liold  great  meaning  for  veterans  ambi- 
tious to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  further  themselves  through  ad- 
vanced training  and  education,  but  who 
find  that  their  limited  means  make  their 
further  education  barely  possible.  By 
allowing  the  cost-of-living  increase  con- 
tained witliin  H.R.  12828  to  become  ef- 
fective in  law,  the  Congress  is  recogniz- 
ing an  obligation  to  help  our  veterans 
redirect  theinsehes  Lrito  the  mainstream 
of  American  life. 

Recently,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion authorized  a  research  project  un- 
dertaken by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates. 
This  project  was  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  Vietnam  era  veterans  in 
their  readjustment  to  civilian  life.  Among 
the  findings  of  the  study  was  one  that 
indicated  some  15  percent  of  returning 
Vietnam  era  veterans  were  unemployed. 
One  positive  re,~ult  of  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  certainly  be  an  induce- 
ment and  encouragement  to  those  vet- 
erans who  have  wished  to  further  their 
education  and  training,  but  have  been 
prevented  from  this  action  by  their 
limited  means. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  amendment  I 
offered  in  committee  entitling  widowers 
of  female  veterans  to  eligibility  for  sur- 
vivor benefits  was  agreed  upon.  This,  too, 
is  a  highly  important  step  forward  in  a 
recognition  of  individual  rights,  and  the 
equality  of  rights, 
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amendments  is  also  responsive  to  State 
needs  inasmuch  as  it  allows  for  a  reim- 
bursement formula  for  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  States  as  a  consequence  of  their 
participation  in  these  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  vetei-ans.  This  increment  of 
some  20  percent  should  encourage  con- 
tinuing efficiency  and  smooth  operation 
at  the  State  level. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12828.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  increase  in  the  edu- 
cational allowance  rates  amounting  to 
14  percent  for  all  eligible  veterans,  wives, 
widows,  and  children  attending  school. 
This  increase  should  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  education  in  keeping  with  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  original  GI  bill  wliich 
was  to  provide  an  assistance  allowance 
to  meet,  in  part,  the  costs  of  a  veteran's 
educational  needs. 

A  single  veteran  under  this  biU  'will 
receive  $1,800  for  the  usual  9-month 
course  of  education  which  should  meet 
all,  or  substantially  aU  of  the  total  costs 
in  hundreds  of  fine  institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  on-job  and  apprentice  trainees 
there  will  be  a  48-percent  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  This  will 
provide  incentives  to  stimulate  job  op- 
portunities for  veterans. 

In  the  past  considerable  difficulty  has 
been  encountered  by  veterans  thi'ough 
delay  in  the  initial  payment  of  their  edu- 
cational allowance.  This  legislation  will 
permit  an  initial  payment  for  the  first 
wliole  or  partial  month  plus  a  full  addi- 
tional month  once  proof  has  been  re- 
ceived that  the  eligible  veteran  actually 
has  been  eni-olled  in  an  approved  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning. 

This  bill  also  will  permit  otherwise  eli- 
tiible  wives  and  widows  the  right  to  pm'- 
.?ue  correspondence  com-ses  and  allows 
apprentice  or  on-job  training  for  wives, 
widows,  and  children.  Authority  is  also 
given  for  eligible  wives  and  widows  to 
take  secondary  level  training  without 
charge  to  their  basic  entitlement. 

Under  existing  law  a  female  veteran 
cannot  claim  a  husband  as  a  dependent 
unless  it  is  proven  that  he  cannot  main- 
tain himself  because  of  disability.  A  sec- 
tion has  been  included  in  this  bill  that 
provides  that  for  all  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration purposes  a  husband  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  dependent  under  the  same 
terms  as  a  wife  is  considered  the  depend- 
ent of  a  male  veteran.  This  same  provi- 
sion would  apply  to  widowers. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  one  provision  of  the  bill  relating  to 
farm  cooperative  training.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  sponsor  this  amendment 
when  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
in  committee.  Veterans  in  my  district 
who  are  pursuing  farm  cooperative  train- 
ing programs  have  complained  to  me 
that  at  various  times  during  the  year 
when  farming  activities  are  at  a  peak  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  complete  the 
necessary  12  hours  of  classroom  work  per 
week  required  by  law.  My  amendment, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  bill,  will  permit 
a  veteran  to  complete  528  hoiirs  of  class- 
room instruction  annually  prescheduled 
in  any  manner,  so  long  as  80  hours  are 
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completed  in  each  3-month  period.  Thus, 
It  will  be  possible  for  a  veteran  to  sched- 
ule ills  formal  classroom  instruction  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  is  free  to  devote 
luil  time  to  farming  during  peak  periods 
of  farming  activity,  while  increasing  liis 
formal  training  during  periods  of  mini- 
mal activity.  Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  amendment  permits  field  trips  and 
other  group  instruction  not  heretofore 
recognized  in  computing  the  number  of 
liours  of  required  classroom  instruction. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  an  excellent  one 
and  the  farm  cooperative  training 
amendment  lends  the  necessary  flexibil- 
ity to  this  program  to  make  it  more 
viable  than  it  has  in  the  past.  I  strongly 
support  the  bill  and  m-ge  that  it  be 
passed. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
group  of  Americans  is  more  rightfully 
entitled  to  our  help  and  support  than 
D'ir  war  veterans,  especially  those  re- 
turning home  from  Vietnam.  They,  par- 
ticularly, return  to  an  unstable  econ- 
omy, a  lack  of  job  opportunity,  and  the 
ever  increasing  cost  of  education. 

H.R.  12828,  the  Veterans'  Education 
and  Training  Amendments  of  1972, 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  these 
young  men  and  women  and  our  other 
war  veterans  attain  tlie  vocational  and 
educational  rtatus  they  so  urgently  need 
and  richly  deserve. 

The  primary  intent  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  a  substantial  across-tlie- 
board  increase  in  the  basic  educational 
allowance  and  veterans  with  dependents 
would  be  increased  proportionately.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  bill  increa.ses  the  rates  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  special 
training  allowances.  For  the  first  time 
benefits  would  be  equalized  under  these 
programs  for  spouses  of  male  and  female 
veterans.  It  also  provides  for  advanced 
educational  assistance  payments  to  cer- 
tain veterans,  which  should  overcome  tlie 
inordinate  delay  the  veteran  now  too 
often  experiences  in  receiving  his  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  deep  conviction 
any  indication  of  neglect  toward  or  dis- 
interest in  programs  of  vocational  train- 
ing, educational  assistance,  and  general 
welfare  of  our  veterarLs  and  their  de- 
pendents, especially  in  this  critical  pe- 
riod of  our  history,  could  be  a  major  dis- 
aster to  this  country.  It  would  repre- 
ss nt  an  almost  incredible  unmindfulness 
0!  our  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  tragi- 
cally held  to  be  the  most  "unwept,  un- 
honored,  and  unsung"  war  heroes  in  all 
our  history. 

In  summary,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  measure  represents  an  equitable, 
prudent,  and  wise  investment  in  the 
national  interest  and  I  most  earnestly 
urge  and  hope  that  it  will  be  resound- 
ingh  adopted  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  broaden  the 
GI  bill's  educational  benefits.  Among  the 
most  strikingly  successful  programs  the 
Congress  has  ever  enacted,  the  GI  bill  has 
put  new  educational  opportunities  within 
the  financial  reach  of  millions  of  vet- 
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erans  and  their  families.  Almost  3  mil- 
lion people — veterans,  their  wives,  their 
widows,  their  children — have  taken  part 
in  the  current  program. 

The  central  thrust  of  the  legislation 
now  before  us  is  to  increase  basic  educa- 
tional allowances  by  14  percent,  signili- 
cantly  more  than  the  8.6  percent  increase 
.nought  in  the  admmistration's  biJl.  The 
time  lag  between  the  effective  date  of  the 
last  increase  in  benefits,  February  1,  1970, 
and  the  effective  date  ol  the  new  increase 
i:)roposed  today,  September  1972.  makes 
the  14  percent  figure  lully  justified. 

The  bill  calls  for  wholesale  increases — 
averaging  a  little  more  than  48  percent — 
ill  benefit  rate.-,  lor  on-the-job  and  ap- 
prentice trainees.  Hearings  on  H.R.  12828 
ivveaied  that  the  most  pres.'^ing  need  for 
allowance  increases  exists  among  tiiese 
trainees,  men  and  women  who  now  lack 
the  financial  incentive  to  carry  through 
their  training  programs. 

The  bill,  still  further,  would  authorize 
advance  payment  ol  rehabilitation  sub- 
sistence and  educational  a.'-sistance  al- 
lowances, eliminating  the  nettlesome  de- 
lays in  the  veteran's  receipt  of  his  allow  - 
ance  at  the  outset  of  whatever  educa- 
tional program  he  has  undertaken.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  call  for  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
{ orresiDondence  courses,  for  institutional 
farm  training,  for  the  predischarge  edu- 
cational program  iPREP'. 

One  prousion  ol  H.R.  12828  merits  spe- 
cial note  here:  it  would  make  wives  and 
v.ido'svs  eligi'ole  for  correspondence 
courses,  apprentice  programs,  and  on- 
the-job  training — granting  them  an  op- 
poituiiity  for  better  jobs  and  better  in- 
comes without  jeopardizing  their  family 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
nteasures  come  before  the  House  which 
are  more  deserving  of  support  than  H.R. 
12328,  which  would  increase  the  allow- 
ances to  veterans  or  their  families  for 
education  and  training  purposes. 

A.s  of  December  1971,  more  than  1,1 
million  veterans  or  family  members  were 
enrolled  in  programs  for  which  they  were 
receiving  benefits  under  this,  the  GI  bill 
system.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  fast- 
increasing  educational  e.x'penses  have  in 
many  ca.ses  overburdened  the  veteran 
enrolled  in  the  jirogram,  causing  se\'cre 
personal  hardshi;:s.  and  in  .'^ome  cases 
discouraging  participation  ir.  the  pro- 
gram altogether. 

Mr.  Speake.',  when  the  GI  bill  first  paid 
the  college  and  vocational  education  bills 
for  the  World  War  n  veterans,  it  was 
quickly  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  deserving  of  all  govern- 
mental !)rograms.  In  many  ways,  it  has 
become  today  even  more  vital  for  the 
co'untry.  and  for  the  individual  veteran, 
than  it  was  25  years  ago. 

The  Vietnam  era  veteran  returns  to  his 
hometown  in  a  mucli  less  favored  posi- 
tion than  his  World  War  II  counterpart. 
He  finds  that  jobs  are  scarce,  tuition  is 
skyrocketing,  and,  instead  of  geiieral 
adulation  from  those  he  has  fought  for, 
he  finds  that  most  people  want  only  to 
forget  about  him  and  the  w'ar  in  which 
he  served. 


That  is  why,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  in- 
creases m  educational  aiid  training  bene- 
fits contained  m  H.R.  12828  are  so  im- 
portant. The  basic  beneiit  lor  tliose  en- 
rolled full-time  would  be  increased  by  14 
percent,  from  S175  to  S200  per  month, 
Vocational  education  benefits,  and  addi- 
tional payments  to  veterans  with  de- 
pendents, would  be  increased  proportion- 
ally. Further  allowances  for  on-job  and 
apprentice  traimng  programs  would  be 
increased  48  percent.  As  the  Veterans' 
Affans  Committee  points  out  in  its 
thoughtful  report  on  H.R,  12828,  these 
allowances  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to 
those  m  greatest  need  of  skill  upgrading 
and  job  opportunities. 

One  other  important  provision.  Mi', 
Speaker,  would  correct  an  often  jierplex- 
mg  problem,  that  of  the  lag  between  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term  and  the 
veteran's  receipt  of  his  first  checi.  H.R. 
12828  would  permit  prepayment  of  the 
first  partial  montlily  payment,  and  of  the 
first  full  month's  payment,  so  that  the 
veteran  could  finance  the  substantial  ex- 
penses incurred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  from  Uie  funds  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled but,  until  now,  was  unable  to  call 
upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  benefited 
personally  from  the  World  War  n  GI 
bill.  I  lecognize  the  substantial  value  of 
this  program  both  to  the  veterans  them- 
selves, and  to  the  country,  for  there  is  no 
more  basic  footing  for  democracy  than 
an  educated  populace.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
12828  would  contribute  substantially  to 
that  goal,  and  I  ui'ge  its  overwhelming 
approval  by  the  House  todav. 

Mr,  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  permi.';sion  to  speak  at  this 
time  in  support  of  H.R.  12828.  a  bill  to 
increase  allowances  for  benefits  under 
various  veterans'  educational  assistance 
programs. 

There  is  no  segment  of  our  society 
more  deserving  of  this  Government's  as- 
sistance than  that  comprised  of  om-  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

Their  contribution  to  cur  national  life 
is  a  dpbt  we  can  never  fully  repay,  since 
witlrout  them  there  would  not  even  be 
a  soveinment.  Our  gratitudfc  for  their 
service  should  be  expressea  in  many 
ways,  and  not  the  least  of^hem  is  the 
educational  program  we  are  seeking  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  today. 

The  bill  provides  mcreased  allow- 
ances for; 

First.  Servic-'-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans receiving  vocational  rehabilitation 
assistance: 

Second.  Nondisabled  veterans  of  serv- 
ice date  on  or  after  January  31.  1955: 
and 

Third.  So-called  war  orphans  assist- 
ance for  children  of  individuals  who 
lost  their  lives  from  service-connected 
causes  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren and  wives  of  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans of  that  period  and  widows  of  vet- 
erans who  died  of  service-connected 
disabilities. 

An  average  overall  increase  of  14  per- 
cent is  provided  for  these  education 
benefits.    A    substantially    greater    in- 
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:-ase,  about  48  percent,  is  provided  for 
-the-job  and  apprentice  trainees. 
In  addition  to  increasing  education 
owances,  H.R.  12828  will- 
One.  Authorize  advance  payment  of  the 
rehabilitation  subsistence — under  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program— and  the 
ucational  assistance  allowances.  This 
ision  will  give  the  veteran  or  eligi- 
person  an  initial  advance  payment  for 
first  month  or  partial  month,  plus  an 
owance  for  1  fuU  month.  Proof  of 
adtual  enrollment  in  the  educational  in- 
titution  will  be  required. 
Two.  Extend  to  wives  and  widows  the 
i  ht  to  pursue  correspondence  courses, 
authorize  apprentice  or  other  on-job 
riining  programs  for  wives,  widows,  and 
children.  These  types  of  courses  are  pres- 
tly  available  to  veterans.  Authority  is 
provided  for  eligible  wives  and  wid- 
to  pursue  secondary  level  training 
;hout  charge  to  their  basic  entitlement. 
rhree.  Waive  the  so-called  2-year  rule 
a  school  moves,  provided  it  is  de- 
■mined  that  the  school  has  substan- 
ly  retained  the  same  faculty,  curricu- 
and  students  without  a  change  in 
o^^ership. 

r'our.  Change  the  name  of  the  predis- 
chirge  education  program — PREP — the 
in  service  program,  to  preparatory  edu- 
ca  .ion  program,  and  authorize  payment 
of  educational  allowances  in  cases  where 
th  ;  eligible  person  is  pursuing  a  course 
needed  to  obtain  an  equivalency  certifi- 
ca  :e."  At  the  present  time,  the  only 
CO  irses  recognized  in  this  program  are 
th  )se  leading  to  a  secondary  school 
diploma. 

ive.  Provide  for  an  alternate  method 
of  measurement  of  on-farm  training 
courses,  which  is  designed  to  permit  the 
jible  veteran  wiio  is  engaged  in  an 
iculttiral  occupation  to  meet  his  job 
uirements,  which  change  seasonally  as 
1  as  during  each  month,  based  on  the 
of  employment.  Under  this  new  plan, 
drogram  may  be  considered  as  full  time 
it  involves  a  minimum  of  528  clock 
ho  irs  in  a  year,  prescheduled  to  provide 
no  ,  less  than  80  clock  hours  in  any  3- 
mcnth  period.  The  present  dual  restric- 
tioi  for  a  minimum  of  12  hotirs  per  week 
pn  scheduled  over  a  44-week  school  year 
retained  as  an  alternative.  In  com- 
pu  ,ing  clock  hours  under  either  of  the 
above  alternatives,  time  involved  in  field 
tri  )s  and  individual  and  group  mstruc- 
110 1  sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  edu- 
cational  institution  through  a  duly  au- 
thcrized  instructor  of  the  institution  in 
whfch  the  veteran  is  enrolled  is  included. 
Provide  for  computation  of  the 
assistance  allowance  paid 
pursiung  a  course  of  study  by 
pondence  based  upon  90  percent 
he  established  charge  which  the  edu- 
catjional  institution  requires  of  nonvet- 
erans  pursuing  the  same  coui'se  or 
coi  rses.  In  effect,  this  will  require  the 
eliiible  veteran  to  pay  a  minimal  10  per- 
cer  t  of  the  cost  of  his  course,  thus  plac- 
ing the  correspondence  training  program 
on  a  par  with  flight  training.  At  the  same 
tin  e.  the  benefit  payable  under  this  type 
of  raining  program  will  be  increased,  by 
pre  viding  that  the  veteran's  entitlement 
be  charged  with  1  month  for  each  S200 
paid  him  as  an  educational  assistance 
all(Jwance  instead  of  the  current  $175. 
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This  is  tlie  same  benefit  provided  in  the 
bill  for  those  who  are  pursuing  a  flight 
training  program. 

Seven.  Place  female  veterans  on  a 
par  with  male  veterans,  by  including  a 
provision  which  states  that  for  all  VA 
purposes,  a  "wife"  shall  include  the  hus- 
band of  a  female  veteran  and  the  term 
"widow"  shall  include  the  widower  of  a 
female  veteran.  Under  present  law,  in 
each  case  it  mast  be  shown  that  the  hus- 
band or  widower  must  be  incapable  of 
self-maintenance  and  permanently  in- 
capable of  self-support  due  to  mental  or 
physical  disability. 

Eight.  Authorize  VA  to  employ  full- 
time  veteran  .students  on  an  intermittent 
basis,  at  an  hourly  rate  of  pay  equal  to 
the  minimum  rate  for  a  grade  in  the 
general  schedule  contained  in  section 
.5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  deter- 
mined by  VA  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
services  rendered. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  a  comprehensive  bill  to  increase 
and  improve  veter.in.V  GI  bill  benefits. 
H.R.  12828.  The  Veterans'  Education  and 
Training  Amendmenti;  of  1972  provide 
needed  assistance  jncrea-ses  and  program 
improvement,?  to  keep  the  GI  bill  re- 
.sponsive  to  the  needs  of  our  veterans  to 
v.hom  we  owe  so  much.  I  commend  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texa.s,  the  Honorable 
Olin  E.  Te.\gue,  for  the  innovative  and 
proges.'^ive  bill  which  they  have  re- 
ported. This  is  only  a  further  example 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's  fine 
efforts  over  the  years  on  behalf  of  our 
veterans. 

Over  3  million  veterans  have  received 
training  under  the  GI  bill  programs,  and 
in  December  1971.  1.1  million  beneficiar- 
ies were  m  training.  This  is  a  program  of 
which  the  Conf^.re.^s  can  well  be  proud. 
However,  changing  times  present  new 
problems  wliich  require  new  solutions.  It 
should  be  our  goal  to  provide  an  up-to- 
date,  responsive  GI  bill  so  that  both  our 
veterans  and  our  coimtry  may  benefit. 
I  believe  H.R.  12828  provides  this  type 
of  needed  improvement. 

The  education  and  training  amend- 
ments provide  a  14  percent  increase  in 
a.ssistancc  across  the  board.  This  in- 
crease reflects  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  rising  costs  of  tuition  and 
books.  At  the  present  time,  a  single  vet- 
eran attending  school  full  time  receives 
S175  monthly  assistance.  H.R.  12828 
would  increase  this  to  S200  per  month. 
The  bill  also  provides  corresponding  in- 
creases for  those  veterans  with  depend- 
ents. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  impetus  for 
our  veterans  to  enroll  in  apprenticeship 
and  on-the-job  training.  H.R.  12828  in- 
creases the  financial  assistance  for  these 
programs  by  48  percent.  Experience  de- 
rived from  implementation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966,  which  H.R.  12828  extends,  indi- 
cates that  this  is  the  area  where  the 
greatest  need  has  occurred,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  48  percent  increase 
v>ill  be  helpful  m  stimulating  job  oppor- 
tunities for  our  veterans. 

This  bill  provides  a  new  program  of 
advance  payment.5  to  enable  veterans  to 
receive  advance  assistance  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  term  to  cover  the  extra  ex- 
penses which  arise  at  that  time.  This  is 
the  kind  of  program  w-hich  keeps  the  GI 
bill  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans. 

Another  important  improvement  in 
the  GI  bill  proposed  in  H.R.  12828  is  the 
expanded  program  for  the  eligible  wives 
and  widows  of  our  veterans.  These 
women  need  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
secondary  level  training  as  is  provided 
to  veterans  in  apprenticeship  and  on- 
the-job  training  and  correspondence 
courses.  These  women  are  in  most  cases 
supporting  the  children  of  our  loyal  vet- 
erans v,ho  have  died  in  service  to  their 
country,  and  they  need  all  the  help  that 
we  can  give  them. 

These  amendments  also  remove  the 
inequitable  dependency  restrictions  for 
women  veterans  to  receive  dependency 
allowances  for  their  husbands.  This 
change  will  place  women  veterans  on  an 
equal  basis  with  those  they  have  served 
with  as  equals. 

The  changes  proposed  by  H.R.  12828 
iiave  a  central  theme — to  make  veter- 
ans' education  and  training  benefits 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  this 
country's  deserving  veterans.  H.R.  12828 
is  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  change 
veterans'  benefits  for  the  better.  'We 
have,  over  the  years,  put  together  a  good 
solid  program  of  education  and  training 
for  those  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try well.  This  bill  will  keep  that  valuable 
program  up-to-date  and  will  realistically 
respond  to  the  needs  of  our  veterans. 

I  support  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Training  Amendments  of  1972.  I  believe 
our  veterans  deserve  nothing  but  the 
best. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wi.sh  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
12828.  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Training  Amendments  of  1972,  although 
I  have  some  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  new  allowance  levels 
contained  in  the  bill. 

H.R.  12828— which  is  the  tliird  time 
the  original  allowance  has  been  ad- 
justed— provides  a  14-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  educational  assist- 
ance, $175  to  S200.  and  a  48-percent  hike 
m  on-ths-job  and  apprentice  training 
assistance.  In  addition,  survivor  partici- 
pation in  the  program  would  be  ex- 
panded and  VA  mailing  lists  would  be 
kept  confidential. 

Although  I  can  understand  the  com- 
mittee's desire  to  keep  close  rein  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  the  ob- 
ligatiorrs  that  are  incurred  under  it,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  desirable,  luid 
beneficial  to  the  eligible  veterans,  if  we 
would  anticipate  future  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  make  suitable  adjust- 
ments in  advance.  An  increase  in  flie 
montWy  allowance  from  $175  to  $25 0 
for  single  veterans  with  proportionate 
increases  for  veterans  with  dependents 
v.ould  not  be  too  far  out  of  hne  at  tliis 
ijoint  given  the  escalating  costs  of  edu- 
cation and  present  economic  conditions. 

Without  incorporating  a  hedgt 
against  such  expectables,  the  Congress 
will  have  to  return  in  the  near  future 
to  make  another  additional  adjustment 
in  allowance  levels  all  the  while  the  vet- 
eran is  having  this  new  increase  eroded 
away.  Instead  of  merely  restoring  pre- 
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vious  purchasing  power  imder  the  GI 
bill,  we  should  move  toward  a  different 
policy  approach  which  can  provide  the 
eligible  veteran  with  a  better  program, 
more  suitable  to  his  needs  and  academic 
demands.  The  post-World  War  II  direct 
tuition  payment  benefited  millions  of 
veterans  and  with  improvements  in  its 
administrative  machinery  it  could  be 
equally  applied  to  today's  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. 

I  view  the  GI  bill  as  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  America  and  its  costs 
are  repaid  many  times  over  tln-ough  the 
taxes  derived  from  the  increased  earn- 
ing power  of  GI  bill  trained  and  edu- 
cated veterans.  We  cannot  ;  nd  must  not 
forget  those  who  answered  their  coun- 
try's call  and  bore  the  battle.  They  de- 
serve om'  respect  and  that  extra  meas- 
ure of  gratitude  we  can  provide  by  of- 
fering them  the  opportunity  and  means 
to  improve  their  lives  through  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  increasing  the  allowances  pro- 
vided veterans  who  continue  their  edu- 
cational and  vocational  training  imder 
the  GI  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  educational 
costs  are  rapidly  rising  and  the  Con- 
gress, in  my  judgment,  must  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility to  insm'e  tliat  those  qualified 
and  deserving  veterans  who  are  eligible 
to  continue  their  studies  imder  this  pro- 
gram are  not  caught  in  a  pinch  between 
increasing  costs  and  inability  to  pay  for 
their  education. 

The  GI  bill  is  particularly  valuable,  in 
my  judgment,  because  it  does  not  pro- 
vide a  complete  subsidy  of  educational 
costs.  Instead,  it  requires  the  student 
to  pay  for  his  personal  share  of  his  ex- 
penses thereby  gaining  a  financial  stake 
in  his  education  and  benefiting  from 
the  increased  motivation  that  stems  from 
this  personal  equity. 

Certainly  the  GI  bill  has  proven  it- 
self in  the  past  as  an  excellent  encour- 
agement for  veterans  to  continue  theii* 
educational  progress  as  well  as  providing 
a  means  for  individuals  to  pursue  educa- 
tional and  vocational  improvement  where 
they  might  otherwise  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  because  of  financial  reasons. 

In  addition,  as  we  move  toward  the 
necessary  goal  of  an  all-volimteer  Army, 
the  GI  bill  serves  as  an  excellent  induce- 
ment to  encourage  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services. 

I  am  pleased  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  moved  promptly  to  ap- 
prove this  important  legislation  and  I 
am  confident  this  House  will  pass  it  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12828,  the  Veterans  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Act  of  1972.  It  is  an 
es,sential  part  of  the  pattern  of  legisla- 
tion v.'hich  we  are  building  in  support  of 
our  returning  Vietnam  veterans.  We  are 
attempting  here  to  provide  these  young 
servicemen  with  a  firm  support  system 
for  a  successful  return  to  civilian  status 
and  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  higher 
style  of  life. 

This  legislation  will  help  to  accomplish 
this  basic  goal  by  several  varied  methods: 
First,  it  will  increase  the  rates  of  voca- 


tional rehabiUtation  payments,  boost  our 
educational  assistance  levels,  and  provide 
for  special  training  allowances,  and  sec- 
ond, it  will  also  pro\ide  for  selected  ad- 
vance educational  assistance  payments 
and  generally  upgrade  our  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  programs. 

Additionally  this  legislation  will  either 
initiate  or  substantially  expand  programs 
for  the  on-the-job  and  apprenticesliip 
training,  for  institutional  farm  coopera- 
tive training  efforts,  for  increased  assist- 
ance to  children,  wives,  and  widows  and 
for  monthly  general  subsistance-aiiovi''- 
ance  boosts. 

These  are  all  areas  m  which  our  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  both  wise  and  necessary, 
and  I  firmly  support  the  efforts  which  we 
are  making  today  However,  Mr.  Speaker. 
despite  our  good  intentions,  we  are,  in 
this  legislation,  falling  short  of  our  obli- 
gations. It  is  in  educational  opportunities 
that  we  do  not  meet  the  challenge. 

The  level  of  as.sistance  extended  to 
those  veterans  returning  from  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  certainly  turned  out  re- 
sult.s  which  easily  justify  the  fiscal  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  services  rendered  by  this  pres- 
ent generation  of  war  veterans  are  no 
less  great.  They  require  no  less  benefits 
tlian  we  gave  their  fathers. 

However,  a  great  number  uf  changes 
have  occurred  in  American  society  since 
World  War  II  i.nd  we  must  accommo- 
date to  these  also.  Among  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  diversity  in  size,  type, 
and  curriculum  oi  our  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

The  student  today  has  a  variety  of 
educational  opportmiities,  aiid  he  should 
hAve  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  one 
best  suited  to  his  individual  needs  and 
abilities.  Unfortimiately  tlris  legislation 
iimits  the  amount  investable  in  private 
colleges  and  imiversities  and  therefore 
limits  the  mechanism  of  consumer  choice. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  correct  this 
faihng  in  future  legislation. 

The  veterans  education  and  training 
amendments  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
I  certainly  urge  their  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offeied  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  su.spcnd  the 
rules  and  pa--s  tlie  bill  H.R.  12828.  a? 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  thai  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoium  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  rjuorum  is  not  present. 

The  Serp.eant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  t.akcn;  and  there 
were — \eas  359,  nays  0,  not  voting  72,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  C31 

YEAd— 359 


Abbltt 

Andrews 

E:irrett 

Abernethy 

Archer 

Beulch 

.\bourezk 

Arcnds 

Belcher 

Abzug 

Ash  brook 

Bennett 

Adams 

Ashley 

Etrgland 

Anderson, 

.A.spin 

Betts 

Calif. 

.'VsplniUl 

Bevlll 

Anderson.  111. 

Bakrr 

B;a?gl 

Blester 

Glalmo 

MlzeU 

Bingham 

Gibbons 

MoUohan 

Blackburn 

Gonzalez 

Monagan 

Blanton 

Goodllng 

Montgomery 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Moorhead 

aoggs 

Green,  Oreg. 

Morgan 

Boland 

Green,  Pa. 

Morse 

Buw 

Griffin 

Mosher 

Brad  em  as 

Griffiths 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Brasco 

Gross 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Grover 

Myers 

Hrmkley 

Gubser 

Natcher 

Brooks 

Gude 

Nedzl 

Broomfield 

Hagan 

Nelsen 

Brotzman 

Haley 

Nichols 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hall 

Obey 

B:-..wn.  Ohio 

Haipern 

OUara 

IJrovhiU,  N.C. 

Hamilton 

O'Konskl 

Br.jyhUl.  Va. 

Hammer- 

ONclll 

B  uhanan 

schmldt 

Passman 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Patman 

HurleSijn.  Tex. 

Hansen,  Wa.sh 

Patten 

B  ir^isuii.  Mo. 

Harrington 

Pelly 

Burtuu 

Harsha 

Perkins 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harvey 

Pettis 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hastings 

Peyser 

Byron 

Hathaway 

Pike 

Caflery 

Hays 

Plrnle 

Camp 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Podell 

Carney 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Poff 

Carter 

Heinz 

Preyer,  NO. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Helstoski 

Price,  111. 

Cederberg 

Henderson 

Price,  Tex. 

Cfller 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Pucluski 

Chamberlain 

Hicks.  Wash. 

PurceU 

Chappell 

Hillis 

Qule 

Clancy 

Hoiian 

QulUen 

Clark 

Hoimeld 

Kailsback 

Clausen, 

Horton 

Randall 

DouH. 

Hosmer 

Range! 

Clawson,  Del 

Howard 

Rarlck 

Clay 

Hungate 

Rees 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Reld 

Collins.  lU. 

Hutchinson 

Reuss 

Collins.  Tex. 

Ichord 

Rhodes 

Colmer 

Jacobs 

Roberts 

Conable 

Jarman 

Robinson,  'Va. 

Conte 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roblson,  N.y. 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Corman 

Jonas 

Roe 

C'otter 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roncallo 

Coughlin 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rooney,  N."V. 

Crane 

Jones.  Tenn 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Culver 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Daniel,  Va. 

Kastenmeler 

Rostenkowskl 

D..nlels,  N.J. 

Kazen 

Roush 

D.uiielson 

Keating 

Rousselot 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kce 

Roy 

Dt?laney 

Keith 

Roybal 

Dellcnback 

Kemp 

Runnels 

Dellums 

King 

Ruppe 

Dcnholm 

Koch 

Ruth 

Dennis 

Kuykeudall 

Ryan 

Dent 

Kyi 

Sandman 

Derwlnski 

Landgrebe 

Sarbanes 

Dcvine 

Landrum 

Satterfield 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Saylor 

Dintjell 

Leggett 

Scherle 

Donohue 

Lent 

Schmltz 

Dow 

Link 

bchneebell 

Downing 

Lloyd 

Schwengel 

Drinan 

Long,  Md. 

Scott 

Dulskl 

Lujan 

Sebellus 

Duncan 

McClory 

Seiberling 

du  Pont 

McClure 

Shoup 

Dwyer 

McColllster 

Shrlver 

Edmondson 

McCormack 

Slkes 

Edwards.  Ala, 

McCuUoch 

Slsk 

Edwards,  Calif 

McDade 

Skubltz 

E.lberg 

McDonald. 

Slack 

Erlenborn 

Mich. 

Smith,  Calif. 

E5ch 

McEwen 

Smith.  Iowa 

Eshleman 

McFall 

Smith.  NY. 

Evans,  Colo. 

McKay 

Snyder 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McKevitt 

Springer 

Fascell 

McMillan 

Staggers 

Findley 

Madden 

Stanton. 

Fish 

Mfthon 

James  V. 

Fisher 

Mallary 

Steed 

Flood 

Martin 

Steiser.  Ariz. 

Flowers 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Stokes 

Flynt 

Matsunaga 

Stratton 

Foley 

Mayne 

Stuckev 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mazzoll 

Talcott 

Ford, 

Melcher 

Taylor 

William  D. 

Michel 

Teague.  Calif. 

Forsythe 

Mikva 

Teague.  Tex. 

Frellnghuysen 

Miller.  Calif. 

Terry 

Frenzel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Thompson.  N.J 

Frey 

Mills,  Ark. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Fulton 

Mills,  Md. 

Thone 

Fuqua 

Minisb 

Ticrnan 

Gallagher 

Mink 

UUman 

Garmatz 

Minshall 

Van  Deerlm 

Gettys 

Mitchell 

Vander  Jagt 

(1962 


anlk 
igorlto 

\ raidle 
\  ,■  ampler 
\  /'u.re 
\  ,'halen 
',  .'hi'-tcn 
\  r'ldnall 


ddabbo 

.-  lexander 
4iiclerson. 

Tenn. 

nnuiizio 
Sadillo 
I  anriE; 
qell 

ollliii; 

urse,  Fla. 
qabell 

arey.  N.Y. 

hisholm 
Collier 
C  urUn 

avis.  Ga. 

avl3,  S.C. 
d|e  la  Garza 
?s 


r 


■rn 

jwdy 
Et-khardt 
E  Awards.  La. 
F  juntam 
f  raser 
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Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
W.lson, 

Charles  H. 
W.un 
Wolff 
Wris^ht 
Wyatt 

NAYS— 0 


Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 
Yaies 

Yairon 
Youiiii.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 72 


Gaiitianakis 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

Grasso 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hawlclas 

Hebert 

Hull 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Leunon 

Lont;,  La. 

McCloskey 

McKmney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MaUIiard 
Mann 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Moss 
Nix 
Pepper 


Pickle 

Poage 

Powell 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Riegle 

Hotjers 

SI  Germain 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steele 
Stei-;er.Wl5. 
Stephens 
Stubblencid 
Sullivan 
Sym.ngton 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Udall 
V'evsey 
WhaUey 
White 
WhUehurst 
Youn-,  Fla. 


So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  m  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
t|ie  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pfeirs: 

.Mr  .^iinunzlo  with  Mr.  Bell 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr  Burke  oi  Florida. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  wr.h  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr,  Cabell  with  Mr,  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Call- 
f(  rnia. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  J,  William  Staiuon. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 

eiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 

Mr,  Fountain  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr,  Fraser  wi:h  Mr  Riegle 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mrs,  Grasso  with  Mr,  Steele. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr  St  Germai:;  with  Mr  Veysey. 

.Mr    Pickle  with  Mr.  Thonip:-;on  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr  Schetier 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr,  Meed 

Mr,  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gallfianakis, 

N!r  Hanna  with  Mr,  Dowdy. 

Mr.  .•\nderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pryor 

.Arkansas. 

.Mr,  Baring  with  Mr  Pepper 

Mr  Lennon  with  .Mr  Mann, 

Mr,  HtiU  with  Mr  Metcalfe, 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr   Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr  de  la  Garza 

Mr  Diggswlth  Mr  Badlllo, 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr   Kyros, 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr  Eckhardt. 

Mr,  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr, 
Tjung  of  norlda 

Mr  Curlin  with  Mr,  Carey  of  New  York. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a;   above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
t£  ble. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dint  of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
ci  ted  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
o:  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 


House  that  on  March  1,  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  tiie  loUowmg  titles: 

H.R.  8699.  All  act  to  provide  au  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States;   and 

H.R.  9180  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  tempo- 
rary aasigi.inent  of  a  United  States  magis- 
trate from  one  jtidiclal  district  to  another. 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
^S.  860  I  relating  to  the  Trust  Territory 
or  the  Pacific  Islands,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  860 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacihc  islands,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  payment  to  the  government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  a  grant  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
an  amount  which  when  added  to  the  devel- 
jpment  fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
■i  of  the  Act  of  August  22.  1964  (78  Stat.  601) . 
as  augmented  by  subsequent  Federal  grants. 
wUI  create  a  total  fund  of  $5,000,000,  which 
shall  thereafter  be  known  as  the  Trvist  Ter- 
ritory Economic  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  grant  authorized  by  section  1 
shall  be  made  only  after  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  has 
stibmltted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  grant,  and  the  plan 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
plan  shall  provide  among  other  things  for  a 
revolving  fund  'o  make  loans  or  to  guaran- 
tee loans  to  private  enterprise.  The  term  of 
any  loan  made  pursuant  to  the  plan  shall 
not  exceed    twenty-five   years. 

Sec.  3.  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
made  under  this  title  to  any  applicant  who 
does  not  satisfy  the  territorial  administer- 
ing agency  that  financing  is  otherwise  un- 
available on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 
No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall  exceed  (1) 
the  amount  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid.  i2)  the  minimum 
amount  nece.ssary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  or  25  per  centiun  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  1.  No  loan 
guarantee  shall  guarantee  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  amount  of  any 
loan,  and  the  reserves  maintained  to  guar- 
antee the  loaii  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  guarantee. 

Sec.  4.  The  plan  provided  for  in  section  2 
shall  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement,  repayment,  and 
accounting  for  such   funds. 

Sec.  5.  The  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
nmke  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  6,  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
relevant  books,  documents,  papers,  or  record.s 
of  the  government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Is!and.s, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  a,s  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  860  is 
to  establish  for  the  first  time  congres- 
sional guidelines  for  the  development 
loan  land  for  the  trust  territory  and  also 
to  establish  a  ceiling  of  $5  million  on  the 
funds  wliich  can  be  appropriated  to  it. 

The  development  loan  fund,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  the  economic  growth 
of  the  private  sector  in  the  trust  terri- 
tory, grew  up  m  a  very  haphazard  fash- 
ion in  response  to  the  need  for  local  cap- 
ital. 

The  present  fund  came  into  being  in 
1964  with  a  one-line  authorization  trans- 
ferring $369,000  to  an  economic  develop- 
ment fund.  Since  then  the  fund  has 
grown  through  appropriations  to  the 
present  level  of  almost  $1.9  million.  The 
administration  has  asked  for  the  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  This  would  bring  the 
fund  up  to  a  total  of  $2.9  million. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  economic  future  of 
Micronesia.  There  are,  I  am  sure,  many 
Members  present  who  remember  World 
War  II  some  of  these  islands:  Kwajalein, 
Peleliu.  Saipan  where  our  forces  drove 
out  the  Japanese  in  bloody  battles.  Ac- 
tually there  are  2,000  islands  in  all  scat- 
tered across  3  million  square  miles 
of  ocean.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  100,- 
000  people  live  in  an  ocean  area  the  size 
of  the  United  States. 

After  the  war.  the  United  States  signed 
a  trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  and  assumed  responsibility  for 
governing  the  islands  of  Micronesia  in 
such  a  way  that  her  peoples  would  be  pre- 
pared to  manage  their  own  affairs.  For 
the  first  16  years  after  we  conquered 
Micronesia,  the  United  States  paid  little 
attention  to  those  islands  and  they  were 
allowed  to  languish  through  administra- 
tive indifference.  When  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  assumed  office  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  underprivileged  extended  to 
Micronesia,  and  America  started  to  meet 
her  re.sponsibilities  to  those  people.  The 
Congress  responded  generously  to  the 
new  programs  of  President  Kennedy  and 
the  period  of  beniun  neglect  ended  for 
Microne.sia.  The  ix)licies  initiated  during 
the  Kennedy  era  have  been  continued  by 
succeeding  administrations  and  Con- 
gresses, We  have  built  schools,  hospitals, 
powerplants,  airports,  water  systems, 
harbors,  roads,  ships,  and  homes.  I  would 
not.  for  1  minute,  leave  the  impression 
that  Micronesia  is  a  modem  American 
paradise.  Nor  would  I  declare  that  our 
administration  has  been  particularly 
efficient. 

But  in  the  la^t  12  years,  we  have 
created  a  rather  extensive  superstructure 
of  government  and  public  works  which  is 
expensive  to  maintain.  We  have  given. 
and  are  continuing  to  give,  the  Microne- 
sians  the  benefits  of  a  modern  technical 
society  which  they  cannot  in  any  wav- 
support  on  their  own. 

As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  trend  in 
Micronesia.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
leaders  of  Micronesia  many  times,  and 
with  the  officials  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  Members  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations. 
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And  I  would  note,  the  concern  expressed 
by  the  Trusteeship  Coimcil  last  year  was 
that  the  people  of  Micronesia  had  become 
so  dependent  on  American  subsidies  that 
they  were  no  longer  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

And  this  same  attitude  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Micronesian  leaders  them- 
selves both  in  discussions  wiVn.  me  and  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia. It  IS  not  that  the  Micronesians  are 
not  grateful  for  the  generosity  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  just  that  they  would 
like  us  to  show  them  how  to  pay  for  the 
technical  society  we  have  lead  them  into. 

To  put  it  another  way,  we  have  done 
a  great  job  of  showing  the  peoples  of 
Alicronesia  how  to  spend  money,  but  we 
have  neglected  to  show  them  how  to  earn 
it. 

The  economy  of  Micronesia  has  re- 
mained consistently  stagnant  since  the 
era  of  Japanese  economic  exploitation. 
Her  exports  declined  25  percent  last  year 
while  her  im.ports  increased.  While  there 
have  been  plans  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  trust  territory,  the  gov- 
ernment itself  has  never  had  a  consistent 
policy.  I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  pur- 
sue a  few  depressing  statistics.  There  are 
approximately  91,000  people  in  Mi- 
cronesia. The  United  Nations  estimated 
the  average  per  capita  income  at  $1,000. 
In  fiscal  year  1971.  about  12.500  Mi- 
cronesians worked  for  wages.  Some  two- 
thirds  of  these  were  employed  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency.  Most  Micronesians  still 
live  in  a  subsistence  economy.  A  cash 
economy  exists  principally  in  the  district 
centers  on  the  main  islands. 

Mast  businesses  in  the  trust  territory 
are  small,  individualistic  enterprises 
with  emphasis  on  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail trades,  and  on  tourism. 

Only  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  ma- 
rine resources  and  tourism  does  there  ap- 
pear to  be  a  potential  for  growth.  While 
Micronesians  are  not  involved  with  large- 
scale  commercial  fishing,  other  Pacific 
nations  are  fishing  in  their  waters.  Funds 
allocated  for  developing  marine  resources 
have  remained  static.  Tourism  has  grown 
at  a  moderate  rat«,  with  Saipan  becom- 
ing particularly  popular  with  Japanese 
visitors.  Agriculture  has  generally  been 
confined  to  the  harvesting  of  coconuts  for 
copra. 

The  growth  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tives has  lagged  due  to  the  failures  of 
government  and  the  malfeasance  of 
Micronesian  government.  Economic  de- 
velopment has  been  hampered  because  of 
the  vast  distances  between  the  principal 
islands.  Sea  transportation  is  unreliable 
and  the  principal  shipping  company,  Mi- 
cronesian Interocean  Lines,  was  taken 
over  by  the  government  last  year  when 
it  appeared  to  be  at  the  point  of  finan- 
cial collapse.  Pilferage,  damage  and  mis- 
delivery of  cargo  is  endemic. 

Most  Micronesians  have  no  experi- 
ence in  business  and  start  out  as  novices 
in  any  commercial  enterprise.  And 
finally,  there  is  a  lack  of  development 
capital,  particularly  high-risk  capital. 
The  government,  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
tect an  economically  immature  society 
from  exploitation — a  fear  which  the  his- 


tory' of  Micronesia  well  jvistifies — pro- 
hibits the  transfer  of  land  to  non-Mi- 
cronesians.  Therefore,  land  is  not  avail- 
able as  security  for  loans. 

The  main  islands  of  Micronesia  are 
served  by  branches  of  either  the  Bank 
of  America  or  the  Bank  of  Hawaii.  As  is 
customary,  the  banks  must  get  approval 
for  large  loans  from  officers  outside  the 
territory.  The  banks  naturally  seek  low- 
risk  loan  opportunities.  Being  foreign 
banks,  they  cannot  accept  real  estate 
mortgages.  Because  low-risk  lending  op- 
portmaities  are  limited,  a  recent  report 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  estimated 
that  one -half  of  the  deposits  in  local 
banks  probably  are  sent  outside  the  ter- 
ritory for  investment.  As  the  last  report 
of  the  Ti-ust  Territory  Government 
.showed  only  $7.7  million  in  total  bank 
deposits,  the  shortage  of  development 
capital  becomes  readily  obvious. 

It  was  as  a  natural  response  to  this 
situation  that  the  Trust  Territory  Gov- 
ernments economic  development  Joan 
fimd  grew  up.  It  has  increased  'from 
$369,000  in  1964  to  $1,893,909.22  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

In  a  report  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of 
Micronesia,  January,  1972,  titled  "Eco- 
nomic Development  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands"  there  is  the 
comment  that  the  fund  has  "numerous 
operating  problems,  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  which  is  that  loans  are  in  no  way 
related  to  economic  development  pri- 
orities. This  is  reflected  in  both  the 
amounts  of  the  loans  and  in  the  enter- 
prises which  receive  funds." 

Previously,  I  had  arranged  for  two 
members  of  our  staff  to  go  to  Micronesia 
to  study  the  pohcies  of  this  fimd.  Their 
report  came  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  funds  were  not  being  used 
to  encourage  a  logical  economic  devel- 
opment program.  The  loans  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  economic  map  with  no 
apparent  attempt  to  foster  logical  devel- 
opment of  any*  particular  industry.  In 
addition,  no  technical  assistance  was 
given  to  recipients  in  setting  up  their 
businesses. 

At  present,  the  loan  fimd  has  no  mon- 
ey available  for  investment  other  than 
that  received  in  loan  repayments. 

It  has  on  hand  applications  for  $3.3 
million  in  loans.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  need  for  additional  capital  in  my 
opinion. 

Up  to  Januarj'  31  of  1971,  the  fund 
had  made  135  direct  loans  totaling  $1.6 
million  and  had  guaranteed  69  commer- 
cial loans  totaling  $1.8  million. 

The  legislation  before  us  seeks  to  cre- 
ate a  more  orderly  use  of  economic  devel- 
opment funds. 

It  requires  a  plan  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  provides  that  commercial  loans  must 
be  unavailable  before  a  borrower  can 
receive  money  from  the  fimd. 

It  permits  either  direct  loans  or  gua- 
ranteeing of  commercial  loans. 

It  sets  prudent  limits  on  the  amount 
of  loans. 

It  requires  an  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  fund. 

It  authorizes  the  Comptroller  General 
to  audit  the  fund. 


I  think  this  legislation  establishes  a 
proper  Iramework  for  the  operation  of 
this  fund  and  resolves  the  complaliits  I 
and  other  men  bers  of  the  committee 
liavc  had. 

The  executives  of  the  fuiid  have  esti- 
mated that  mcreasiiig  it  to  $5  million 
will  result  m  generating  an  additional 
S5.8  million  in  direct  loans  and  S7  million 
m  guaranteed  loans  Our  committee  has 
been  assured  that  the  policy  of  the  fund 
IS  to  shift  away  from  consumer  type  loans 
to  sectors  which  are  involved  in  produc- 
tion such  as  marine  resources,  agriculture 
and  manulacturing. 

The  loans  are  intended  to  help 
Micronesians  start  Micronesian -owTied 
enterpri.ses. 

Speaker  Bethwel  Henry  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micioncsia  stated  recently: 

In  the  area  of  Micronesia's  economy,  we 
face  great  challenges  in  moving  forward.  At 
present.  It  is  heavy  with  grant  funds,  while 
resource.s  and  development  and  the  private 
sector  remain  under-nourished.  Thus,  while 
our  coSers  overflow,  we  find  our  policies 
bankrupt, 

I  would  like  to  commend  Congressman 
,iohn  Saylor.  the  distinguished  ranking 
nnnonty  member  of  our  commut^e,  who 
introduced  legislation— H.R.  1130 — simi- 
lar to  this.  Congressman  Sayi.or  de- 
ferred to  the  Senate  bill  to  expedite  the 
important  objectives  of  establishing  this 
lund. 

The  Economic  Development  Loan  Fund 
IS  a  good  mvestiment  not  only  for  the 
peoples  of  Micronesia,  but  also  for  the 
United  States  which  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  territory  will  become 
self -.supporting 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi.  Speaker,  will  tire 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
so  long  ago,  if  I  remember  coiTCCtly, 
when  the  Hou.se  authonzed  a  con.sider- 
able  amount  of  money  for  tWs  area  in 
ex  gratia  payments,  and  so  on  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  the  eentleman 
from  Iowa  is  coirect.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  acted  on,  and  the 
House  approved  paying  the  war  claims 
and  post  secure  claims  carn-ing  over 
from  World  War  II.  It  will  be  at  least 
another  year  before  the  claims  start  to 
be  paid. 

Tills  loan  fund  authorization  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  It  would 
provide  an  additional  S3  1  million  to  en- 
courage private  industiw  and  private  en- 
terprise by  way  of  the  development  loan 
fund  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific. 
As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows,  the  Tru.'Jt  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  consists  of  some  2.000  islands. 
There  is  little  investment  capital  avail- 
able. 

It  was  the  view  of  tlie  administra- 
tion— a  view  unanimously  concurred  in 
by  our  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee— that  this  rather  modest  sum  of  an 
additional  $3.1  million  should  be  made 
available  for  private  investment  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  not  have  been, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  provident  to  let  the 
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c  ust  settle  on  the  other  before  coming 
ip  with  an  additional  amount  in  this 
till,  in  this  authorization,  and  would  it 
r  ot  have  been  well  to  wait  in  particular 
fjr  the  government  of  the  trust  tern- 
tjry  to  submit  its  plan  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  have  it  approved  be- 
f  jre  authorizing  this  money  ? 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  bill  provides  that 
f  mds  will  not  be  made  available  until 
t  le  trust  territory  supplies  a  plan  for  the 
I  se  of  the  ftind  and  it  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Our  commit- 
tse  thought  this  would  be  a  wise  thing 
t  >  do. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
e-,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 

N[1LLER). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  In  1949  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  typical 
i;  lands  throughout  the  trust  territory. 
These  are  the  stepping  stones  in  the 
Pacific  which  are  of  great  importance  to 
tiis  country  and  its  security.  We  spilled 
1(  ts  of  American  blood  on  these  islands. 

Now,  unfortimately,  there  is  nothing 
t  lat  we  can  oEfer  these  islands  to  sustain 
t  leir  activities,  whereas  when  they  were 
under  the  Japanese  mandate  they  could 
p  -oduce  the  fatty  oil,  the  copra  oU,  that 
J  ipan  needed  very  badly.  On  some  of 
tlie  islands  there  were  sugar  plantations, 
b  it  we  cannot  use  their  su-'ar,  and  there 
n  'ally  is  not  enough  of  it.  So  tiiis  died  on 
Tinian  and  Saipan.  We  left  these  people 
b  jref  t  of  much  of  a  way  of  making  a 
li  .'ing.  It  has  been  a  part  of  our  respon- 
si  bility. 

I  believe  we  can  hang  our  heads  a  bit 
tliat  we  have  neglected  these  people,  for 
whom  we  accepted  responsibility  from 
ti  le  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giished  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tl?man  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  dJstin- 
g  lished  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
n  an's  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true,  as  the  gentleman's  re- 
port says,  that  title  II  of  the  bill,  S.  860, 
a;  presented,  has  already  been  author- 
ized In  separate  legislation:  namelv, 
Piblic  Law  92-39? 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Secondly,  is  it  not  true  that 
tl  ere  is  some  question  about  title  IV  at 
leist  insofar  as  the  departmental  views 
a;e  concerned — and  this  pertains  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fcmia  ^Mr.  Mn.LER).  who  has  just  spo- 
k(  n — that,  insofar  as  it  involves  servl- 
tide,  including  the  draft,  conscription, 
selective  service,  and  so  forth  and  so  on, 
ol  these  people,  that  it  is  against  the 
United  Nations  mandate  which  we  have 
as  reed  to  abide  by  insofar  as  the  trust 
ol  these  territories  is  concerned? 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  State  Department  contends  It 
is  a  violation  of  the  trusteeship  agree- 
m  ent  with  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  bringing  the  bill  onto  the 
floor  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 


procediue  to  move  that  these  two  titles 
be  amended  out,  or  did  the  gentleman 
ask  for  consent  to  bring  it  up  under  sus- 
pension to  amend  out  titles  II  and  rv? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Calif oiTiia,  when  he  brought  the  bill  be- 
fore us  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure,  asked  that  it  be  considered 
as  amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  question  I 
asked.  Is  it  the  intention,  then,  to  offer 
amendments  to  strike  those  two  titles? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  is  our  intention  that 
the  bill,  as  brought  before  the  House 
for  final  approval,  will  be  without  the 
two  titles  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
mentioned,  and  also  without  title  III. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  860, 
as  amended,  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  I=^lands.  of  which  the 
United  States  is  the  administering  au- 
thority. This  bill  will  assist  in  fulfilling 
our  obligation,  as  tmstees  of  ths  area, 
and  help  to  erase  some  long-standing  and 
acknowledged  weaknesses  in  our  efforts 
to  promote  the  private  sector  of  the  trust 
territory  economy. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  approximately  $3.1  million,  to  an 
existing  fund,  to  create  a  total  fund  of  $5 
million  to  be  known  as  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory Economic  Development  Loan  Fund. 

The  existing  fund  is  the  residue  of  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1956,  which  provided  for 
loans  "to  locally  owned  private  training 
companies  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands."  That  fund  was  abolished 
by  Public  Law  88-488  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  transferred  the  total  assets  to 
the  Government  of  the  trust  territory 
as  a  development  fund.  The  amount  so 
trart-ferred  was  in  the  sum  of  $369,000. 
Sub.sequent  appropriations  have  in- 
creased the  fund  to  a  level  of  $1,893,- 
909.22.  Since  1964,  this  revolving  de- 
velopment ftmd  has  generated  S3. 4  mil- 
lion in  direct  and  guarantee  loans. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  this  bill  could 
generate  an  additional  $12.8  million  in 
direct  and  guarantee  loans.  u1th  a  shift 
away  from  consumer  type  loans  to  loans 
of  productive  economic  activity  in  the 
fields  of  marine  resources,  construction. 
manufaturing.  agriculture  and  tourism. 

The  bill  provides  that  these  funds  will 
not  be  made  available  imtil  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  approved  the  plan  or 
loan  program  submitted  by  the  trust 
territory  government  for  the  use  of  the 
funds,  and  requires  that  no  loan  shall 
exceed  2.5  years  from  the  revolving  fund 
of  direct  and  guarantee  loans.  Tlie  bill 
also  provides  that  no  loan  or  loan  guar- 
antee shall  be  made  unless  commercial 


financing  is  not  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

In  addition  to  other  fiscal  controls  and 
accounting  procedures,  the  bill  requires 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritoi-y  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  use  of 
the  funds  and  permits  the  United  States 
to  have  access  to  all  the  books,  docu- 
ments, and  records  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  sub- 
stantially a  subsistence  economy  at  the 
present  time.  A  gradual  shift  to  a  money 
economy  is  the  result  of  the  numbers 
employed  in  the  trust  territory  govern- 
ment. Economic  development  in  this 
area  is  still  dependent  on  the  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  assist  Micro- 
nesians  in  obtaining  adequate  capital  for 
investment.  Local  resources  for  capital 
investment  are  limited  as  in  any  devel- 
oping area  and,  without  the  influx  of 
capital  provided  by  this  legislation,  there 
will  be  few  opportunities  for  employ- 
m.ent,  little  to  generate  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  continued  dependence  in  the 
United  States.  The  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  trust  territory  is  one  aspect 
of  om-  trusteeship  which  has  not  pro- 
gressed as  well  as  our  efforts  in  the  social 
and  political  development  of  this  area. 
Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
slow  rate  of  economic  growth,  including 
Micronesian  custom  and  tradition.  As  a 
result,  there  has  been,  and  there  still  is, 
a  continuing  Asian  influence  of  capital 
and  entrepreneurship  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

This  bill,  providing  additional  fimds  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  trust  territory  Is  both  necessary 
and  timely,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  As  the  sponsor  of  similar 
legislation.  H.R.  1130,  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  I  think  the  objectives 
of  my  bill  and  S.  860,  as  amended,  will 
ultimately  serve  the  same  purpose. 

S.  860  will  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  approximately  $3.1  million  to  create 
a  $5  million  fund  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  trust  territory  through 
both  direct  and  guarantee  loans.  These 
loans  will  be  made  In  accordance  with  a 
plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  trust  territory. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
what  we  are  authorizing  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  essentially  a  loan  program..  And. 
these  loans,  will  be  made  only  if  other 
types  of  financing  are  not  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions.  The  bill 
provides  for  fiscal  controls  and  account- 
ing procedures,  an  annual  report,  and  the 
audit  and  examination  of  the  relevant 
books  and  documents. 

The  fimds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  economic  development 
loan  fund  this  legislation  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  fimds  which  have 
been  used  as  a  revolving  loan  program 
to  develop  the  present  economy  of  the 
trust  territory  made  up  of  wholesale  and 
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retail  trades,  construction  and  housing, 
and  tourist-related  enterprises. 

The  additional  funds  authorized  for 
appropriation  by  S.  860  will  provide  the 
capital  to  establish  poultry  and  livestock 
enterprises  and  other  agricultural  busi- 
nesses. Some  of  the  loans  are  pro- 
gramed, we  are  told,  for  the  purchase 
of  construction  materials,  equipment, 
and  the  purchase  of  warehouses.  Other 
loans  are  programed  for  boat  build- 
ing, manufacturing,  beverage  processing, 
ceramics,  charcoal,  handicrafts,  shoes, 
island  attire,  coconut  products,  food 
processing  and  other  businesses. 

A  major  share  of  these  new  funds  will 
go  for  loans  to  marine  resource  enter- 
prises such  as  fishing,  boats,  and  fish  re- 
ceiving and  handling  facilities. 

The  recent  session  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  emphasized  the  need  for  more 
economic  development  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory. This  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory indicates  that  certain  customs  and 
traditions  which  have  delayed  economic 
development  in  the  trust  territory  is  a 
barrier  to  economic  growth  of  this  area. 
In  a  sense,  the  desire  for  more  economic 
development  in  the  trust  territory  is  a 
concept  whose  time  has  come.  And,  we 
as  the  trustee  of  this  area  must  accept 
the  obligation  and  responsibility  to  as- 
sist the  Micronesian  people  to  achieve  a 
monev  and  self-sustaining  economy. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  860,  which  would  promote 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  bill  would  authorize  a  grant  of  $3.1 
million  which,  when  added  to  the  exist- 
ing fund,  would  create  for  Micronesia  an 
economic  development  loan  fimd  of  S5 
million. 

Micronesia — "tiny  islands" — is  viewed 
more  and  more  as  the  Asian  gateway  to 
Hawaii  and  to  the  American  mainland. 
Because  of  its  strategic  location,  Micro- 
nesia will  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  Pacific  development  in  the  years 
ahead — an  era  which  we  hope  will  be 
marked  by  peace  and  progress. 

Captured  by  American  forces  in  World 
War  II  and  awarded  to  the  United  States 
under  a  United  Nations  trusteeship  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago,  the  Islands  ex- 
tend across  the  central  Pacific  in  a  broad 
arc  approximately  2,400  miles  long  and 
1,000  miles  deep.  Micronesia  consists  of 
four  main  archipelagoes — the  Marshall 
Islands,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Caro- 
lines and  the  Marianas — among  which 
travel  is  difficult,  irregular,  and  expen- 
sive. These  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
limit  the  people  of  Micronesia  to  three 
principal  fields  of  economic  endeavor: 
a:Triculture,  particularly  the  production 
of  copra;  fishing,  mainly  for  tuna;  and 
toiu-ism,  the  fastest-growing  resource. 
Micronesians  also  find  that  capital  Is 
diCacult  to  obtain. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that 
Congress  in  1964  established  an  eco- 
nomic development  loan  fund  with  the 
assets  which  were  realized  from  the 
liquidation  of  a  government-owned  Is- 
land trading  company.  The  fund  has  had 
a  tremendous  beneficial  impact  on  the 


Micronesian  economy.  Up  to  January  31, 
1971,  the  fund  had  made  135  direct  loans 
totaling  $1.6  miUion  and  had  guaranteed 
69  commercial  loans  totaling  $1.8  mil- 
lion. 

The  legislation  we  are  now  considering 
would  authorize  a  grant  of  some  $3.1 
million  to  bring  this  fund  up  to  $5  mil- 
lion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  loan.s 
from  this  fund,  as  thus  increased,  will 
materially  help  to  develop  wholesale  and 
retail  trades,  construction  and  housing, 
and  tourist-related  enterprises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  by  some 
in  past  years  that  America's  stewardship 
of  Micronesia  has  not  been  exemplary. 
The  enactment  of  S.  860  alone  will  not 
silence  this  criticism;  but  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  when  considered  with  other 
recent  legislation  providing  for  improve- 
ment of  education,  health,  transporta- 
tion, and  industry  in  the  Trust  Territory, 
will  do  much  to  improve  the  stature  of 
the  United  States  as  a  responsible  and 
concerned  trustee  of  Micronesia. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  a  favorable 
vote  for  S.  860. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S.  860,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  « two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  vvhich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  and  on  H.R.  9545,  a  bill 
passed  earlier  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPE- 
CIAL INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  required  by  law.  I  hereby  transmit 
to  the  Congress  the  Ninth  Annua!  Report 
on  Special  International  Exhibitions 
conducted  during  Fiscal  Year  1971  under 
the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-256^ . 

This  report  covers  exhibits  presented 
abroad  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  at  international  fairs  and  under 
East-West  Cultural  Exchange  agree- 
ments. It  also  features  exhibits  and  la- 
bor missions  presented  abroad  by  the  De- 


partment of  Labor,  and  trade  missions 
organized  and  sent  overseas  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  6.  1972. 


SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ol  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  to  .-uspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  'H.R.  12749)  to  authonze 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  for  fiscal  year  1973  to 
delete  section  e^d'  of  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act,  and  for  other  purpases, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.    12749 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  CoJigress  assembled  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Saline  Wat*r  Conver- 
sion Act  of  1971  (85  Stat.  159)  during  fiscal 
year  1973.  the  sum  of  $26,871,000  to  renialn 
available  tintil  expended  as  follows: 

(1 1  Research  expense,  not  more  than  $5,- 
850.000; 

(2)  Development  expense,  not  more  than 
II 2,.  13 1.000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  fa- 
cilities, not  more  than  $5,085,000: 

(4)  De.^lgn.  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
iflcatlon.  operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  $1,075,000;   and 

(5)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than   $2,730,000. 

Expenditures  and  obligations  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  and  expenditures  and  obliga- 
tions under  paragraph  (5)  may  be  Increa.'^d 
by  not  more  than  2  per  centum.  If  a:.v  such 
increase  under  any  paragraph  is  accompanied 
by  an  equal  decrease  In  expenditures  and  ob- 
ligations under  one  or  more  of  the  other 
paragraphs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee,  the   gentleman    from   Colorado 

I  Mr.    ASPINALLl  . 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  is  one  of  the 
pieces  of  legislation  coming  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs which  requires  an  annual  authori- 
zation before  the  appropriation  is  in  or- 
der. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  92d  Congress.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Act  of  1971.  That  legislation  con- 
.sisted  of  an  updating  of  the  basic  legis- 
lation charter  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  carries  on  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  In  addition 
to  updating  and  modernizing  the  law  to 
more  nearly  reflect  condition';  of  the 
1970's.  the  act  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  specifically  set  out 
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annual  authorizing  acts.  H.R.  12749, 

we  are  considering  today  i.s  such 

slation. 

is  one  of  a  continuing  series  which 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

irs  annually  presents  to  the  House. 

Coticeptually.  it  is  a  simple  bill,  in  that 

oes  nothing  more  than  authorize  an 

■opriation  for  fiscal  year  1973  in  the 

of     526,871,000,     the     precise 

njount  that  has  been  requested  in  Pres- 

t   Nixon's   budget  for  this   activity, 

chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 

ation  and  Reclamation  which  han- 

this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 

nia  I  Mr.  Johnson  i   will  discuss  the 

and    the   justification   for    this 

niount.  I  would  like  first,  however,  to 

ma|ke  some  general  observations  about 

program:  to  tell  my  colleagues  how 

member,  and  I  believe  most  of  the 

otJier  members  of  the  committee,  now 

rd  this  program. 

e  have  had  the  salme  water  conver- 
program  for  approximately  20  years. 
the  beginning,  it  iiad  as  its  objective 
development  of  technology  through 
ch  mineralized  water  could  be  con- 
:ed  to  the  state  of  being  useful  for  the 
re  ran?e  of  economic   purpo.-es   for 
ch  society  u.>es  v.ater.  This  remains 
ole  and  only  objective. 
'e  have  had  trouble  throush  the  years 
1  this  objective,  because  many  peo- 
either  did  not  recognize  or  cho.^e  ^^ 
re  that  the  objective  had  tv.o  dimcn  ■ 
s.  The  first,  and  apparently  the  cnl^ 
that  many  people  recognize,  is  the 
sical   dimension.   Can   we  physically 
vert  mineialized  water?  Well,  obvi- 
y  we  could  do  thi.-.  20  vears  aso  if  cost 
no  object.  The  second  dimension  fo 
objective  i.>  that  of  econom.ic:-.  This 
he   dimension  that  has   been   over- 
ooied  through  the  years  by  those  who 
overdramatize  this  program  and 
potential.  In  the  judgment  of  this 
Metiber,   tha^e  v.iio  have  held  out  the 
rnhii.se  of  '■makinr;  the  desert  bloom." 
those  who  have,  for  whatever  reason, 
ted    to    desalting    as    tiie    universal 
acea  and  substitute  for  other  forms 
.•ater  resource  development  activity 
not  friends  of  desaltmc:.  they  are  it-- 
lies.  Tliey  are  its  enemies  because 
foster  false  ho;,"?s  which  when  not 
aclileved,  bring  our  efforts  into  disrepute. 
re   are    people,    both    within    and 
out  Government,   who   continue   to 
^ast    and    hope    for    a    sensational 
eakthrough    in    desalting    technology, 
to  the  present  time,  they  have  been 
disa|ppointed  and  they  are  qtiite  likely 
ontinue  to  be  disappointed,  for  we 
lot  expect  a  breakthrough.  We  are. 
ever,  achievina  a  ■"woikthroush."  Let 
implify  this  point. 

re  are  a.'-eas  of  public  research  and 

ilopment  where  the  goal  is  finite  and 

rea(.ily  definable.  Our  committeo  report 

his  bill  lists  some  of  these.  For  :n- 

an  efTective  polio  vaccine  is  a  fi- 

goal:  sustaining  a  controlled  nuclear 

reacjtion  is  another;  and  we  cotild  name 

number  of  others.  There  is  no  such 

goal  to  desalting  research.  Progress 

is  area  is  measured  hy  the  extent 

desaltin?  technology-  is  competitive 
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with  other  water  resource  development 
technology  in  meeting  society's  water 
needs. 

One  has  only  to  acknowledge  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  economic  settings  and  al- 
ternative source  available  to  water  util- 
ity planners  to  realize  that  there  is  no 
set  cost  in  cents  per  thou-sand  gallons 
or  dollars  per  acre-foot  that,  when 
achieved,  will  make  desalting  universally 
competitive.  Indeed,  there  are  economic 
settings  where  such  is  already  the  case, 
and  they  are  becoming  more  prevalent  as 
time  goes  on.  Tlie  question  then  is  not 
the  cost  of  desalting  in  an  ab.solute  sense, 
but  rather  is  any  given  cost  competitive 
and  apt  to  thu-s  be  selected  for  imple- 
menting action  programs. 

As  our  water  needs  increase,  our  con- 
ventional sources  become  more  scarce 
and  expensive.  This  fact,  alone,  tends 
to  increase  the  number  of  instances 
where  desalting  is  the  most  economical 
solution  to  a  problem.  As  the  state  of 
the  desalting  art  is  enhanced  through 
research  and  development  and  the  abso- 
lute cost  of  desalting  is  reduced,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  applications:  and  this  trend 
is  beine  bonie  out  eveiw  day  as  new 
plants  are  installed  both  here  and 
abroad. 

The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  to  work  toward  that  enhancement  of 
the  state  of  the  art:  not  on  an  over- 
publicized  crash-program  basis,  but  on  a 
deliberate,  flexible,  multifaccted  basis. 

It  could  be  asked,  why  is  the  Federal 
Government  financing  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity? Or,  why  not  let  the  private  sector 
put  up  the  money  for  a  program  of  this 
type?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  in- 
dustry simply  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
risk  that  is  inherent  in  this  research. 
The  return,  if  any.  would  be  so  long  in 
coming  th?.t  the  research  likely  would 
not  be  imdertaken.  Saline  water  con- 
version research  is  no  different  in  this 
respect  than  most  all  other  publicly  fi- 
nanced research. 

In  a  similar  vein  it  could  also  be  a.sked 
how  much  of  the  enhancement  of  the 
.state  of  the  desalting  art  is  creditable  to 
the  pro:rrams  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  as  distinct  from  the  limited  pri- 
vate and  foreign  research  that  is  going 
on  m  the  field?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  difficult  to  detennine.  Indications 
are,  however,  that  the  vast  percentage 
of  gain  in  this  area  stems  from  the  Fed- 
eral prosrram,  as  most  other  research  in 
this  field  is  proprietary  either  to  the  firm 
or  comiti-v  sponsoring  it  and  it  is  thus 
not  widely  available  for  application  iren- 
erally.  There  is  also  the  well-documented 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  appreciable 
improvement  m  tlie  desalting  art  for  ages 
prior  to  the  inception  of  this  program. 

Mention  of  proprietary  rights  to  de- 
salting research  suggests  the  subjects  of 
patent  policy,  concerning  which  the  com- 
mittee gave  considerable  thought  and 
study  in  its  hearing's  and  markup.  Mem- 
bers will  notice  that,  the  committee  did 
not  adopt  section  2  of  the  admini,stra- 
tion's  proposed  bill  which  would  have  re- 
pealed    existing     statutory     policy     on 


patents.  The  committee  believed  this 
area  of  the  public's  basiness  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  con- 
tinuing legislative  involvement,  despite 
acknowledged  problems  in  administer- 
ing the  existing  statute.  For  this  reason, 
we  have  set  out  in  our  committee  report 
that  we  wotild  be  willing  to  consider 
amendatory  legislation  to  correct  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  time  to 
offer  these  thoughts  about  the  desalting 
program  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  to 
explain  to  the  House  the  nature  of  saline 
water  conversion  research  as  distinct 
from  other  contemporary  research  pro- 
grams: the  better  to  justify  its  seemingly 
excessive  duration.  The  second  reason,  is 
to  make  the  point  that  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  12749  do  indeed  have  a 
rational  objective  and  that  such  objective 
IS  being  attained. 

Accordingly.  I  endorse  fully  the  bill, 
H.R.  12749,  and  recommend  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  report  indi- 
cates that  there  has  been  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $240  million  for  this 
purpose.  Does  that  take  all  expenditures 
into  consideration? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Does  it  take  all,  did 
the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  take  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  into  consideration 
triiroughout  the  years? 

For  instance,  this  does  not  cover  all 
expcndittu-es  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  report  says: 

Up  to  and  including  fi.scal  year  1972  there 
has  been  authorized  for  appropriation, 
piirsuan:.  to  the  foregoing  statutjes,  the  ag- 
irrec'ate  amount  of  $239,088,000. 

I  said  $240  million  just  to  use  a  round 
figure. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  the  total? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  the  total  since 
the  program  was  enacted  back  in  the 
year,  if  I  remember  correctly,  1952. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  include  the  ex- 
penditures by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Atomic  Energy's 
contribution  is  very  minor. 

I  will  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  i  Mr.  Hosmer  > .  for 
his  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  it  does  not.  But  what 
work  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
done  in  this  area  has  been  done  under 
contract  from  the  OSW.  and  therefore 
the  money  is  on  the  budget  of  the  OSW. 
and  not  on  the  AEC. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  would  that 
be? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  These  are  small,  indi- 
vidual contracts  for  specific  types  of  re- 
search that  the  OSW  might  require  to 
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correlate  into  its  entire  program,  and 
we  have  not  even  bothered  to  make  a 
separate  accounting  of  this.  In  this  year 
I  would  imagine  it  might  be  as  high  as 
$50,000,  maybe  more  or  less. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  very  much  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  does  not  include  the 
appropriations  that  have  made  for  car- 
rying out  desalting  experiments  in  for- 
eign countries,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  includes  what- 
ever authority  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
has  for  carrying  out  any  of  its  activities 
in  foreign  coimtries. 

My  colleague  will  remember  that  just 
a  few  years  ago  we  cut  back  on  this.  And 
my  colleague  will  also  remember  that  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  that  the  state  of 
Israel  had  secured  a  loan,  but  I  can  tell 
mv  colleague  as  far  as  I  know,  that  has 
never  been  activated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Israel  deal  started 
out  at  $40  million  and  was  approved  by 
the  House,  as  I  remember,  at  $20  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  believe  it  was  a  loan.  If  so, 
it  would  certainly  be  considered  as  a 
grant  because  I  doubt  this  Government 
would  ever  get  anything  back  because 
they  were  out  to  do,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  insisted  a  few  moments 
ago  could  not  be  done  economically — 
make  the  desert  bloom. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  their  announced 
plan.  Their  need  for  the  $20  million  was 
to  produce  fresh  water  to  irrigate  for 
tlie  purpose  of  growing  crops. 

I  notice  there  is  an  increase  in  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  bill.  Why  would 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  bill  when  the  report  also 
states  that  there  will  be  increases  in  the 
staff? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  are  certain  pay 
raises  that  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. This  is  incorporated  in  the 
new  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
that  there  has  been  no  real  break- 
throughs in  the  production  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, in  the  desalting  process — no  break- 
throughs from  the  economic  standpoint. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
permit  me.  I  tried  to  draw  the  difference 
between  a  spectacular  breakthrough  and 
a  workthrough.  Working  on  the  reverse 
osmosis  program  at  the  present  time,  it 
looks  as  if  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  work- 
throush  achievement  and  this  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  see 
any  end  to  these  appropriations  for  this 
purpose? 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  I  would  not  suggest 
to  my  friend  that  I  can  see  at  this  time 
any  end  to  this  kind  of  a  program  be- 
cause water  is  .so  necessary  for  human 
life— and  the  way  we  are  operating  at 
the  present  time  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
quirements of  environmentalists,  and 
with  the  desire  that  we  keep  our  waters 
as  pure  as  possible.  I  think  the  saline 
water  program  will  have  much  to  offer  In 
days  to  come  in  trying  to  find  answers  so 
that  suitable  water  may  be  available 
where  required. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 


support  of  H.R.  12749,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $26,871,000  to  carry  out  the  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  Office  of  Saline  Water  pro- 
poses to  conduct  its  desalting  research 
and  development  program  for  fiscal  year 
1973  in  five  major  categories. 

In  the  research  cateizory.  the  request 
is  for  $5,850,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$375,000  which  reflects  the  increased  em- 
phasis to  be  placed  on  the  development 
of  sea  water  membranes,  geothermal 
brines,  heat  transfer  and  materials,  and 
renewed  research  on  the  freezing  process. 
In  the  development  category,  the  re- 
quest is  for  $12,131,000.  This  figure  re- 
flects a  $1,931,000  increase  over  the  1972 
development  program,  will  involve  the 
construction  of  a  new  freezing  process 
pilot  plant,  and  the  continuing  develop- 
ment work  and  operation  of  existing  pilot 
plants  involving  other  processes  con- 
structed in  fiscal  1972. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sea  water  and  brackish  water 
reverse  osmosis  systems  and  the  total 
system  feasibility  of  desalting  actual  geo- 
thermal brines. 

The  design,  construction,  etcetera  test 
bed  and  test  facilitie-  category  reflects  a 
$2,300,000  reduction  over  the  fiscal  1972 
authorized  program.  The  reduction  is 
the  result  of  the  nonrecurring  expense 
for  acquisition  and  construction  of  two 
reverse  osmosis  test  beds  and  modifica- 
tion of  existing  plants.  The  request  for 
fi.scal  1973  of  55,085.000  will  be  spent  for 
the  first  year  operation  of  the  two  re- 
verse test  beds,  operating  and  main- 
tenance cost  increases,  and  some  modifi- 
cation and  updating  of  9-year-old  facili- 
ties to  modem  technology. 

The  module  category  is  reduced  by 
$350,000  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in 
operating  funds  required  for  the  multi- 
stage flash  module  at  San  Diego.  CaUf. 
The  request  for  $1,085,000  in  fiscal  1973 
will  be  spent  on  improving  oi:)erations  on 
existing  modules  with  no  new  procure- 
ments. 

The  increase  of  $190,000  reflected  on 
the  request  of  S2. 730. 000  for  administra- 
tion is  to  cover  the  1971  pay  increase.  No 
additional  staff  is  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  request  of  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  for  $26,871,000  for  its 
fiscal  1973  program  has  received  the 
careful  scrutin--  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  program 
for  fiscal  year  1973  indicates  some  desir- 
able changes  in  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  program.  The  proposed  program 
for  fiscal  year  1973  indicates  a  trend  to- 
ward matching  research  and  develop- 
ment to  on-going  plant  operation  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  values,  rather  than 
multiple-stage  development  of  processes 
and  hardware  reouiring  increa.sing  pro- 
gram costvS. 

The  committee,  in  considering  the  ad- 
ministration request  to  delete  the  pres- 
ent provisioiLS  of  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act  relating  to  patent.';,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  a  sufficient  case  for  the 
repeal  of  section  e^'d^  wa.s  not  made  be- 
fore the  committee.  Accordingly,  the  com- 


mittee cheese  to  retain  those  provisions  in 
the  law.  A  more  complete  justification 
lor  repeal  ol  section  ti'di  in  the  future 
could  achieve  that  end  or  more  desirable 
language  so  as  not  to  foreclose  or  de- 
prive the  program  of  available  expertise 
in  this  field. 

Along  with  the  change  in  program,  the 
saline  water  program  is  making  major 
strides  in  advancing  the  technology  of 
desalting  water.  On  January  27  of  tliis 
year  I  was  privileged  to  participate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Fountain  Valley  inaugural  ceremony  of 
the  joint  effort  by  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  and  the  Orange  County  Water 
District  of  Orange  County.  Calif.,  to  com- 
bine an  advanced  Office  of  Water  Saline 
VTE  MSF  module  with  the  world's  larg- 
est water  reclamation  plant.  This  plant 
represents  the  fine  cooperation  between 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  as  a  Federal 
interest  and  the  local  and  State  inter- 
e.^ts.  This  joint  effort  will  be  a  significant 
development  tool  for  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  it  also  will  help  meet  the  water 
needs  of  Orange  County  by  providing 
water  for  blending  wtih  reclaimed  waste 
water  and  injection  into  natural  aquifers 
to  prevent  sea  water  intrusion. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  program  is  moving  toward 
some  meaningful  progress,  hopefully,  is 
in  the  studies  and  experimental  investi- 
gations underway  for  desalting  geother- 
mal brines.  The  1973  Office  of  Saline 
Water  program  contemplates  the  place- 
ment of  a  small  scale  pilot  plant  to  an 
operating  geothermal  well  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  California  to  demonstrate 
feasibility  of  the  multipurpo.se  use  of 
geothermal  water  for  combined  desalt- 
ing and  power  generation  proces.ses.  This 
effort  is  being  fully  coordinated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  If  R.  &  D.  ulti- 
mately is  successful,  and  the  necessary 
major  investments  are  made,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  there  may  be  produced  up- 
ward of  2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year  for  the  Colorado  River  system 
and  possibly  to  10  million  kilowatts  of 
electrical  generating  capacity  added  to 
the  Pacific  Southwest  power  system. 

The.se  efforts  indicate  that  the  program 
of  the  Offire  of  Saline  Water,  its  available 
l)roce.sses.  tesrhnology.  and  cost.s.  are  be- 
ing related  to  local.  State,  regional  and 
national  water  resources  planning.  And 
the  impnct  of  this  program  on  the  cur- 
rent and  future  national  water  supply 
needs  becomes  increasingly  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  the  House  pass  H.R.  12749. 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  sucli  time  as  he  mav 
reauire, 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker  I  ri<;e  in 
support  of  H.R.  12749.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  S26.871.000  for  the 
saline  water  conservation  )orogram  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  92-60.  which  became  law 
during  the  last  session  of  this  Congress, 
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e  tpanded  and  extended  the  desalting 
program  being  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
iiry  of  the  Interior.  That  act  specifically 
requires  annual  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  program. 
The  amounts  authorized  for  appropria- 
by  this  bill  are  set  forth  in  detail  by 
1  itegoiT  of  expected  expenditure  and  are 
compared  with  fiscal  year  1972  appropri- 
ions  in  the  report  accompanying  this 
The  comparison  reflects  a  net  de- 
cease of  $154,000  in  total  authorizations 
primarily  to  emphasis  on  studying 
I  inversion  of  geothermal  brines  and  cor- 
r<  sponding  deemphasis  on  multistage 
fli  Lshing  distillation  programs  in  which  no 
new  procurements  are  presently  desir- 
The  latter  program  focuses  on  con- 
I  Tsion  of  sea  water  to  potable  water 
lile  the  conversion  of  geothermal 
bjines  focuses  on  increasing  the  quality 
less  salty  waters  found  in  relatively 
Walter-short  inland  areas. 

Another  trend  that  promises  good  re- 
.=:;Jlts  for  the  1973  program  is  reexplora- 
of  freezing  processes  for  treatment 
geothermal  brines  in  light  of  new 
cdncepts  for  washing  ice  crystals  to  re- 
rrove  surface  salts.  The  need  for  pro- 
curement of  pilot  plant  hardware  for 
fieezing  processes  and  for  the  treat- 
ent  of  geothermal  brines  is  the  rea.son 
increase  of  $1,931,000  in  authoriza- 
)ns  allocated  to  development  over  fiscal 
ar  1972. 

The  results  of  the  saline  water  con- 
^rsion  program  are  not  startling.  They 
not  generally  front  page  newsprint 
Sj-stematic  scientific  research  seldom  is 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
irs.  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
those  mterested  in  converting  chemi- 
lly  contaminated  waters  recognize  that 
and  do  not  expect  sensational  re- 
s.  The  purposes  of  the  program  can 
be  achieved,  in  this  committee's 
by  well-plaruied,  deliberate — 
tljough  short — steps  subject  to  careful 
ysis  and  critical  review  rather  than 
the  inauguration  of  crash  programs. 
Critical  review  by  the  program  ad- 
ministrators and  by  this  committee  has 
resulted  in  the  committee's  insistence 
procurement  of  new  hardware  be- 
that  necessary  for  pilot  projects 
be  initiated  until  the  research  find- 
s  of  on-going  operations  have  been 
thoroughly  evaluated. 
The  OfQce  of  Saline  Water  and  others 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  sec- 
6'd)  of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
of  1971  requiring  that  patents  and 
information  developed  with  pro- 
am  funds  be  publicly  available,  sub- 
t  to  certain  exceptions.  The  commit- 
's  principal  reason  for  retaining  that 
requirement  in  the  law  was  to  retain 
ccfigre.ssional  oversight  of  the  subject 
I  hope,  however,  that  this  will 
be  interpreted  as  precluding  recon- 
iieration  of  the  matter  in  light  of  fu- 
tu-e  events. 

Although  the  .saline  water  conversion 
prpgram  expenses  for  fiscal  year   1973 
be  less  than  for  fiscal  year  1972.  pro- 
gram activity  Is  increaising.  As  results 
evaluated,  the  state  of  the  art  Im- 
es. 
Mr.   MYERS.   Mr    Speaker,   T^ill   the 
fntleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  A  few  weeks  ago  I  read 
an  article  that  referred  to  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Water.  As  I  recall, 
at  that  conference  the  statement  was 
made  that  withm  only  a  few  years  there 
would  be  a  severe  shortage  of  fresh  water 
for  consumption.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
report  relative  to  that  International 
Conference.  Was  any  attention  given  to 
that  study? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  We  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  international  studies  in  this  re- 
gard. We  had  one  in  Washington  3  or 
4  years  aero.  The  committee  is  generally 
aware  of  those  studies.  I  am  not  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  preci.so  one  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about.  I  know  of  this 
kind  of  study  involving  predictions  of 
poverty,  misery,  and  shortaces  of  any- 
thing and  everything'  in  the  future.  Of 
course,  that  basically  is  what  our  efforts 
are  designed  to  alleviate  and  overcome 
by  the  application  of  scientific  thought 
and  procedures,  as  this  program  provides. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  eentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  frankly  do  not  remember 
what  the  figures  were  given  in  this  re- 
port, but  it  seems  like  within  100  years 
thev  were  predicting  that  at  the  pre.sent 
consumption,  and  projecting  that  on  out, 
there  would  be  a  shortage  or  maybe  even 
a  complete  lack  of  ire^h  water  within  100 
years,  unless  something  such  as  what  is 
proposed  was  done. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  perfectly  true. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  a  number  of 
studies  of  that  kind,  and  it  will  be  the 
lob  of  tho.se  of  us  today  and  those  who 
will  come  after  us  in  the  future  to  con- 
serve our  resources  so  they  will  still  be 
available  for  use.  That  will  involve  not 
only  the  reclam.ation  of  waters  from  the 
sea  but  also  tremendous  efforts  in  the 
conservation  and  use  of  water,  and  in 
the  prevention  of  its  pollution  by  some  of 
the  industrial  and  other  processes  that 
we  have  engaged  upon  through  not  ade- 
quately tending  to  the  needs  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  so  much  time 
as  I  require  to  speak  in  behalf  of  HR. 
12749,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  measure,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $26,871,000.  a  .sum  of  $154.- 
mO  less  than  was  authorized  for  fiscal 
■  ear  1972. 

In  keeping  with  the  procedure  of  pre- 
'.  ious  years,  the  authorization  is  in  five 
'  \t«gories  of  expense,  with  limited  lati- 
tude for  transfers  between  the  categories. 
The  department  may  transfer,  or  repro- 
:ram.  up  to  10  percent  into  any  given 
rategory  provided  that  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  one  or  more  of  the 
fther  categories.  The  one  exception  to 
this  is  the  cater;ory  for  administration 
and  coordination,  where  the  limitation 
on  reprograminET  is  2  percent. 

The  major  trend  Ln  the  program  for 
fiscal  year  1973  is  a  deemphasis  in  large 
scale  distillation  hardware  procurement: 
there  being  no  items  of  purchase  author- 


ized for  either  the  module  or  test  bed 
categories.  The  bill  does  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  two  significant  pilot  plants 
and  this  authority  is  reflected  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  development  expense  cate- 
gory for  fiscal  year  1973  over  the  authori- 
zation of  1972. 

In  detail,  this  bill  authorizes  an  in- 
crease of  about  6  percent  in  category  1, 
research  expense,  in  the  amount  of  $375,- 
000  to  a  level  of  $5,850,000.  In  this  ac- 
tivity, there  will  be  a  continuation  of 
basic  and  applied  research  leading  to 
the  improvement  of  materials  and  com- 
ponents for  all  processes.  This  is  the  ac- 
tivity where  the  most  risk  of  failure  is 
involved,  while  at  the  same  time  discov- 
eries and  information  are  forthcoming 
on  which  to  base  future  improvements  in 
the  state  of  the  desalting  art. 

Category  2,  development  expense, 
which  is  the  source  of  financing  of  pilot 
plant  activity,  is  increased  by  the  bill 
by  about  19  percent  or  $1,931,000  to  the 
level  of  $12,131,000.  The  authorized  pro- 
gram will  allow  the  OfBce  of  Saline  Wa- 
ter to  acquire  a  pilot  plant  for  the  freez- 
ing process  and  also  to  design  a  pilot 
plant  for  use  on  geothermal  brines.  These 
two  items  of  procurement  illustrate  an- 
other major  trend  in  the  program;  for 
instance,  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  production  of 
potable  water  from  geothermal  resources, 
and  the  renewal  of  activity  in  the  freez- 
ing process. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  our 
geothermal  resources,  particularly  those 
in  the  Southwestern  United  States  may 
be  developed  as  major  sources  of  usable 
water.  As  these  water  resources  are 
higlily  mineralized,  desalting  procedures 
will  be  necessary.  This  source  of  water 
has  two  principal  advantages  over  the 
.=ea.  One  is  a  locational  advantage,  being 
inland  near  the  point  of  need.  The  other 
advantage  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
water  is  extremely  hot  in  its  natural 
condition  and  thus  a  great  saving  in  fuel 
cost  can  be  expected. 

The  freezing  process,  which  has  several 
well-known  theoretical  advantages  over 
distillation  processes  has  had  an  erratic 
history  in  the  saline  water  conversion 
pro.gram.  Less  energy  is  required  to  con- 
vert cold  water  to  ice  than  is  necessary 
to  convert  hot  water  to  steam.  Also,  cold 
brines  are  not  as  diflScult  to  handle  from 
the  materials  standpoint  as  are  heated 
brines.  Despite  these  two  advantages,  the 
freezing  process  has  been  restricted  by 
difficulties  in  separating  and  rinsing  the 
pure  ice  crystals.  Recent  developments  in 
bench  scale  testing  offer  promise  of  over- 
coming the  rinsing  problem  and  justify 
a  pilot  plant  scale  operation  at  this  time. 

The  third  category  of  expense  In  the 
bill  is  test  beds.  These  are  fairly  large- 
scale  plants  where  technology  is  given 
what  may  be  called  the  "semifinal"  test 
before  it  Is  expanded  to  full-scale  opera- 
tional size.  This  category  is  being  re- 
duced about  30  percent  from  the  1972 
level.  The  actual  reduction  of  $2,350,000 
to  a  level  of  $5,085,000.  This  program  is 
for  operation  and  maintenance  and  mod- 
ification of  existing  test  beds  and  does 
not  involve  purchase  of  any  new  facilities. 

The  fourth  category  of  expense  is  mod- 
ules. This  Is  the  activity  where  full-size 
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components  of  large-scale  production 
units  are  constructed  and  tested.  There 
are  no  new  facilities  of  this  character 
contemplated  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  the 
authorization  is  related  solely  to  opera- 
tion of  existing  facilities.  This  accounts 
for  a  reduction  of  $350,000,  approxi- 
mately 25  percent,  in  this  activity.  It  will 
also  be  of  interest  to  note,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  Department  testified 
that  the  large  module  center  at  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  would  not  be  maintained 
after  fiscal  year  1973.  This  Is  a  most 
healthy  trend,  in  that  it  illustrates  a  real- 
istic willingness  on  the  part  of  the  OfQce 
of  Saline  Water  to  carry  process  develop- 
ment to  a  reasonable  stage  and  then  turn 
it  over  to  others  for  commercial  imple- 
mentation. 

The  last  categoi-y  is  for  administration 
and  coordination.  Here  an  increase  of 
about  6  percent — $190,000 — is  provided 
in  the  bill.  This  amount  is  required  to 
fund  for  a  full  year  the  new  positions  au- 
thorized to  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  No  new  positions  are 
authorized  for  the  agency  in  fiscal  vear 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee  held 
full  and  complete  hearings  on  H.R.  12749. 
Our  record  offers  assurance  that  the  pro- 
gram is  being  sensibly  and  conservative- 
ly administered.  The  newly  appointed 
director  gives  every  indication  of  fur- 
nishing clearheaded,  business-like  man- 
agement to  program  development  as  well 
as  program  execution.  He  has  given  evi- 
dence of  willingness  to  forego  empire 
building  and  to  make  the  difficult  deci- 
.=ions.  The  bill  we  have  brought  to  the 
floor  today  is  testimony  to  this  type  of 
management. 

As  one  Member,  I  am  not  disillusioned 
with  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram. I  am.  to  the  contrary,  optimistic 
that  it  will  result  inevitably  in  providing 
water  utility  planners  a  new  tool  for 
meeting  our  growing  national  water 
needs,  and  that  is  why  we  are  in  the  busi- 
ness. Accordingly,  I  support  this  measure 
and  urge  all  Members  similarly  to  do 
likewise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H,R.  12749)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  pa.ssed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fi.-cal  year  1973." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING    THE    INDIAN    CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
-suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  fH.R. 
10390)  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    10390 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  or 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
23  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  an 
Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon,  to  provide  for  the 
powers,  duties,  and  functions,  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1049,  1055),  as  amended  (75 
Stat.  92;  25  U.S.C.  70v),  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  said  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"DISSOLTTTION    OP    THE    COMMISSION    AND 
DISPOSITION     OP    PENDING     CLAIMS 

"Sec.  23.  The  exLstence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  twenty-nine 
years  from  and  after  April  10,  1947,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have 
made  its  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all 
claims  filed  with  it.  Upon  its  dissolution  the 
records  and  files  of  the  Commission  In  ni: 
cases  In  which  a  final  determination  has  been 
entered  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States.  The  records  and  files 
In  all  other  pending  cases.  If  any.  Including 
those  on  appeal  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  hereby  conferred  upc»i  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  adjudicate  all  such 
cases  under  the  proi,-lslons  of  section  2  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act:  Provided, 
That  section  2  of  said  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  case  filed  originally  In  the  Court  of 
Claims  under  section  l.'^OS  of  title  28  Ui'.ited 
States  Code." 

Sec.  2.  Section  27(a)  of  such  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  as  amended  f25  USC,  70w),  Is 
amended  by  striking  said  section  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TRIAL   CALENDAR 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  Tlie  Commission  from  time  to 
time  shaU  prepare  a  trial  calendar  which 
shall  set  a  date  for  the  trial  of  the  next  phase 
of  each  claim  .^s  soon  as  practical  after  a 
decision  of  the  Commission  or  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  makes  such  setting  pos- 
sible, but  such  date  shall  not  be  later  than 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  decision 
except  on  a  clear  showing  by  a  party  that 
Irreparable  harm  would  result  unles.-^  longer 
preparation  were  allowed." 

Sec.  3.  Section  27(b)  of  such  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  as  amended  r25  US.C.  70w) . 
Is  amended  by  striking  said  section  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  If  a  claimant  falls  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  of  its  claim  on  the  date  set  for  that 
purpose,  the  Commission  may  enter  an  order 
dismissing  the  claim  with  prejudice  or  it 
may  reset  such  trial  at  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  August  13. 
1946  (25  U.S.C.  70e),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Commission  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  ap- 
propriations for  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  hereafter  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress." 

Sec.  5.  Stich  Act  of  August  13.  1946,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  28.  On  the  first  day  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  a  report  showing  the  amount  of  work 
remaining  to  be  completed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, stating  whether.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Commission,  the  work  can  be  completed 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Comml-sslon  as 
provided  In  this  Act.  and  explaining  the 
basis  for  that  Judgment." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  chair- 
man cf  the  full  Conimittee  on  Iiitcrior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  was  established 
in  1946  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  any 
Indian  tribe  to  sue  the  United  States  for 
a  claim  that  arose  before  that  date.  The 
tribes  were  given  5  years  to  start  their 
litipation  and.  if  they  did  not  do  so,  their 
claims  were  forever  barred.  The  Indian 
Claims  Commission  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  .settling  all  old  claims  of 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  enacting  special  jurisdictional 
acts  to  pemiit  individual  tribes  to  sue  the 
United  States. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was  ex- 
pected to  adjudicate  all  claims  filed 
within  the  5-ycar  period,  and  to  finish 
Its  work  by  April  10.  1952,  This  proved  to 
be  impo.ssible  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
which  I  shall  not  review  now.  and  Con- 
gress extended  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  1962,  then  to  1967,  and  then  to 
1972.  The  last  time  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission was  extended.  Congress  also  in- 
crea.scd  the  number  of  Commissioners 
from  three  to  five,  Tlie  Commission  still 
has  not  finished  the  claims  that  were 
filed  between  1946  and  1951,  and  it  has 
asked  for  another  5-ycar  extension. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  been  mihappy  about  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Commission  to  complete  its 
business.  In  fact,  the  Co.mmission  was 
told  5  years  ago  that  the  extension 
granted  then  would  probably  be  the  last 
one.  In  spite  of  that  warninc:.  the  Com- 
mission has  not  brought  tlie  liti'jation  to 
a  conclusion.  A  substantial  amount  of 
work  still  remains  to  be  done. 

To  be  fair,  however.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  delay  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  Commission,  Both  the  plaintiff  at- 
torneys and  the  Department  of  Justice 
rcprcsentinc  the  United  States  have 
a.sked  and  received  numerous  extensions. 
They  must  share  some  of  the  blame  for 
the  delay. 

Nevertheless,  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity must  rest  with  the  Commission.  Five 
years  a.eo  Congre.^s  required  the  Com- 
mission to  set  all  claims  for  trial,  and 
directed  the  Commi.ssion  to  dismiss  a 
claim  if  the  plaintiff  tribe  failed  to  po  to 
trial  on  the  date  set.  The  Commission 
did  not  comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  in- 
struction. If  the  Department  of  Ju.stice, 
rather  than  the  tribe,  was  not  ready  for 
trial,  no  provision  was  made  for  enterinn 
a  default  judgment  asainst  the  United 
States — that  would  nnt  have  been  prac- 
tical— but  the  Commission  could  have 
warned  the  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  making  it  impc^sible 
to  complete  the  litieation  on  ."schedule,  if 
that  was.  in  fact,  the  case.  The  Congress 
was  not  warned. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  dilemma.  I 
believe  that  everyone  would  agree  that 
.some  provision  must  be  made  for  com- 
pleting the  litigation.  T::e  Indian^;  c.~in- 
not  be  denied  a  forum.  The  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affnirs  consider- 
ed two  alternatives.  One  alternative  is  to 
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the  Commission  expire  on  April  10  of 
5   year    and    transfer    all    unfinished 

lisiness    to   the   court   of   claims.   This 
)uld  require  the  court  of  claims  to  em- 

I  Dy  a  nev;  staff,  wha  would  be  unfamiliar 
th  the  prior  proceedings,  and  the  liti- 
gi  tion  would  be  further  delayed.  The  sec- 
01  d  alternative  is  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Ciimmission  again,  but  to  make  certain 
th  at  this  extension  will  be  the  last  one  by 
pioviding  that  any  claims  that  are  not 
acjudicated  at  that  time  will  automati- 
cs lly  be  transferred  to  the  court  of  claims 
without  any  further  legislation. 

Our  committee  choose  this  second  al- 
te  -native. 

F\irthermore,  in  order  to  tighten  up 
the  procedure,  the  committee  amended 
the  bUl  to  require  the  Indian  Claims 
C(mmission  to  do  two  things.  First,  it 
m  ist  come  back  to  Congress  each  year 
fo  •  an  appropriations  authorization  to 
firance  its  administrative  expenses:  and. 
se'ond.  it  must  submit  an  annual  report 
shjwing  its  accomplishments  and  show- 
in  ',  whether  its  work  is  on  schedule.  This 
will  permit  the  Committee  on  Interior 
ard  Insular  Affairs  to  exercise  its  over- 
si?  ht  responsibilities  more  effectively, 
ar  d  it  intends  to  do  so. 

The  cost  of  runnine:  the  Commission  is 
ex3ected  to  be  about  SI  million  per 
yeu-  for  the  next  4  years.  The  Com- 
mission's budget  request  for  fiscal  vear 
19  \Z  Is  $1,025,000.  This  is  substantially 
hii  ;her  than  the  appropriation  level  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  past,  but  it  is  justi- 
fied by  the  urgent  need  to  complete  the 
lit  gation.  The  administrative  expense  is 
miaor  when  compared  with  the  size  of 
th  !  claims  asserted  and  adjudicated. 

::  recommend  that  H.R.  10390  be  en- 
ac  ed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Air.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  reluctant  sup- 
port of  this  bill  which  would  authorize 
th'(  fourth  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
Iniian  Claims  Commi.ssion.  The  only 
rei  .son  why  I  do  support  this  biU  is  that 
I  md  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In  ;ular  Affairs  have  been  assured  by  the 
m(  mbers  of  the  Commission  that  they 
cai  complete  substantially  all  of  their 
wcrk  within  the  extension  time  H.R. 
10  190  authorizes. 

f  we  pass  this  bill,  claims  still  pending 
at  the  expiration  of  the  Commission  will 
au;omatica]ly  be  transferred  to  the  court 
of  claims.  While  that  alternative  would, 
in  ny  opinion,  better  be  implemented  to- 
da  ^  the  peculiar  tripart  method  by  which 
thi  I  Commission  handles  these  claims  has 
generated  its  own  longevity.  Delay  and 
inc  reased  administrative  expenses  would 
pri  (bably  resiilt. 

The  Commission's  track  record  is  not 
en  :ouraglng.  Of  an  approximately  total 
of  S06  claims  filed— the  testimony  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  those  of  the 
CoTunission  differ  as  to  the  number  of 
seiiarate  claims — 251  are  pending  and  11 
in  the  appellate  process.  That  took  25 


es  .rs. 


"fhe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
AfTairs  does  not  intend  to  let  the  next 

^  ears  go  by  without  full  reports  to  it 

the  status  of  the  Commission's  work. 

bill  therefore  directs  the  Commis- 


sion to  come  before  it  annually  and  jus- 
tify its  request  for  appropriation  author- 
izations; report  its  accomplishments 
during  the  preceding  year  and  detail  its 
plan  to  complete  its  work  during  its  re- 
mainmg  life  expectancy. 

Many  of  the  cases  mvolve  three 
phases — a  title  or  liability  phase,  a  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  the  value  of  the 
claim,  and  thirdly  an  accounting  phase. 
The  latter  phase — the  accounting 
phase— is  where  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
speedy  resolution  of  pending  claims  lies. 
The  General  Services  Administration 
presently  only  has  two  qualified  examin- 
ers to  process  the  more  than  40  pending 
and  reopened  accounting  cases. 

The  Commutee  on  Intenor  and  Insular 
Affairs  does  not  care  who  or  what  agency 
does  the  accounting;  however,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  tiie  responsibility  of  rep- 
resenting the  Umted  States.  The  commit- 
tee therefore  directs  in  tiie  report  accom- 
panying this  bill  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral report  to  it  on  the  number  of  ac- 
counting and  legal  persomiel  assigned  to 
handle  Commission  cases. 

One  aspect  of  the  Commission's  phi- 
losophy regarding  the  handling  of  these 
claims  elicited  in  subcommittee  hearings 
IS  that  the  Commission  was  reluctant  to 
dismiss  claims  with  prejudice  to  their  be- 
ing brought  again.  In  1967,  when  the 
Con;:ress  extended  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission to  1972.  it  amended  the  Indian 
Claims  Commi.ssion  Act  to  specifically  di- 
rect that  failure  to  proceed  to  trial  on  a 
date  certain  would  result  in  such  dismis- 
sal unle.ss  a  continuance  was  granted  for 
L'ood  cause.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
have  been  any  more  specific.  This  time, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  directed  that  the  Commis- 
sion prepare  a  trial  calendar  setting  the 
date  for  the  trial  of  each  pha.-e  of  each 
pending  case  as  soon  as  practical  after 
decision  of  the  preceding  phase  but  not 
later  than  1  year  thereafter  unless  ir- 
reparable harm  will  result.  Again,  dis- 
mis.sal  with  prejudice  procedures  are 
spelled  out  in  the  legislation. 

For  the  past  25  years,  tribal  claimants 
qualifying  for  consideration  of  alleged 
•vrongs  have  been  waiting  for  justice  at 
the  hands  of  a  Commi.s.sion  that  was  sup- 
loosed  to  have  completed  its  mission  with- 
in a  10-year  period.  It  may  be  in  excess 
of  an  additional  4  years  before  all  of 
those  claims  are  either  settled  or  fi- 
nally adjudicated.  If  the  last  claim  is  fi- 
:-aHv  settled  April  10.  1976.  the  Indian 
Claims  Com;nis.sion  will  have  taken  IS 
••ears  longer  than  contemplated  to  do 
that  which  it  set  out  to  do  in  April  of 
1947.  That  is  not  a  very  good  commen- 
tary on  the  workings  of  the  Commi.ssion. 
nn  the  Attorney  General,  nor  on  the  In- 
dian bar.  Justice  delayed  is  often  no 
ustice  at  all.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
.s  the  last  time  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  10390 
■'ill  have  to  be  considered  by  Congress. 

ST.\TEMENT     of     KKNT     FRI7ZEM. 

The  Department  of  Justice  favors  the  ex- 

•enslnn  of  the  life  of  the  Indian  Cla'ms 
Commission  to  April  10.  1977  In  order  that 
the  claims  of  those  Indian  tribes  which 
have  not  yet  been  determined  may  receive 
adequate  and  appropriate  consideration. 
A    brief  sunimarv   of   the   status   of  such 


claims,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Division,  to  December 
31,  1&71,  is  as  follows: 


Total  claims  filed. 


606 


Final  awards 189 

Final  dismissals   166 

355 

Pending  cases 251 

Partial   determinations    66 

."Appeals  to  Court  of  Claims ii 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  Commission  be- 
tween now  and  1977  relates  tc  •■accounting" 
cases.  These  are  cases  in  which  the  various 
tribes  demand  that  the  Government  account 
for  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  tribal 
funds.  This  is  a  perfectly  proper  request 
since  the  Government  Icept  all  of  the  records 
and  every  fiduciary  Is  required  to  make  a 
proper  accounting  of  his  stewardship. 

However,  the  Commission  has  permitted 
•he  various  tribes  to  e-xpand  such  claims.  In 
the  Southern  Ute  case,  the  Commission  held 
that  notwithstanding  the  statutory  provi- 
sions that  "No  claim  accruing  after  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Commi.ssion"  isec.  2|,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  bring  all  accounting  claims 
■up  to  date."  This  has  posed  difficult  prob- 
lems. As  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (which  has  the  records  pertaining  to 
the  fiscal  operations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indian  tribes)  gradually  com- 
pleted Its  work  it  quite  naturally  permitted 
its  operation  to  dwindle,  tmtU  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  only  two  examiners.  Obvi- 
ously these  two  employees  could  not  bring 
the  more  than  40  accounting  cases  "up  to 
date."  An  Ine'vltable  delay  thus  ■will  ensue. 
Additional  time  may  also  be  required  to  ad- 
judicate accounting  claims  that  have  been 
expanded  to  include  land  claims  as  well  as 
claims  based  on  inadequate  government  ad- 
ministration, management,  and  reporting. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  making  every 
effort  to  resolve  this  situation.  On  January 
24,  1972  the  Attorney  General  requested  the 
Comptroller  General  to  reassume  the  prep- 
aration of  such  reports  In  accordance  with 
the  new  requirements  of  the  Commission. 

Tlie  Commission  has  made  other  rulings 
which  also  have  had  the  effect  of  reopening 
.■^till  other  cases,  beyond  those  Involving  ac- 
counting claims.  But  from  this  very  brief 
recitation,  it  should  be  apparent  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  probability  of  the  Commis- 
sion's completing  its  work  before  April  10. 
1977,  Is  doubtful. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  tried  to  disjx)se  of  cases 
by  cc)mpromise  settlements  whenever  this 
has  been  reasonably  possible.  The  record 
shows  that  out  of  the  189  final  Judgments 
of  the  Commission  aggregating  $412,708,- 
494  51.  the  Department  has  made  full  settle- 
ments in  98  cases  aggregating  $196,474,431.33. 
In  addition,  we  have  made  numerous  settle- 
ments relating  to  the  consideration  paid  and 
the  offsets  for  which  the  Government  Is  en- 
titled to  credit  thus  expediting  the  entry  of 
final  Judgments  in  favor  of  the  tribes. 

The  Department  will  continue  to  make 
settlements  when  It  appears  that  such  set- 
tlements are  fair  to  the  tribes  and  the 
Government. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10390,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  for  4  more 
years;  to  pro'vide  Congress,  more  speclfl- 
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cally  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  more  complete  reports 
to  aid  it  in  its  oversight  responsibility; 
to  prod  that  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General's  ofBce,  and  the  Indian  bar  into, 
speedy  resolution  of  the  tmresolved 
claims  now  pending  and  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission. 

The  details  of  the  bill  have  been  elab- 
orately explained.  You  have  heard  the 
Commission  criticized  for  its  snail's  pace. 
Some  of  that  criticism  is,  I  am  sure, 
justified,  for  the  procedures  used  by  that 
Commission  seem  far  too  complicated. 
Nevertheless,  the  Commission  has,  or 
should  have,  developed  procedures  to 
finally  adjudicate  or  settle  the  cases 
pending. 

As  stated  in  the  Committee's  report  ac- 
companying this  bill,  our  purpose  is  to 
subject  the  Commission's  activities  to 
more  careful  scrutiny  in  order  to  make 
certain  it  completes  its  work  within  the 
time  frame  authorized.  Our  purpose  is 
not  impediment  nor  is  it  interference  in 
the  judicial  processes.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, another  forum,  replete  with  time- 
honored  procedures,  wherein  these  Indian 
tribes  may  have  their  day  in  coiu-t. 

If  the  Commission  cannot  without  good 
reason  finish  its  congressionally  assigned 
task  in  the  time  allotted,  pending  cases 
will  automatically  be  transferred  to  the 
court  of  claims. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  slowness  of 
proceedings  before  the  Commission  lies 
with  the  U.S.  Government — especially 
with  that  branch  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Oflice  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  United  States  in  adversary 
proceedings  against  the  claims  brought 
imder  the  act.  Delay  is  a  favorite  defense 
tactic — possibly  a  good  one.  But  I  ques- 
tion its  efficacy  in  proceedings  of  this 
nature  and  I  urge  those  charged  with 
Government  defense  to  consider  the  cost 
of  that  delay,  not  only  in  dollars,  but  also 
in  terms  of  the  social  welfare  of  tribal 
claimants. 

This  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  administration  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission for  1  year  amounting  to  $1,500,- 
000. 1  assume  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
the  costs  will  increase.  If  experience  is 
any  guide,  the  necessary  costs  of  the 
Commission  will  increase  annually  until 
the  Commission  expires.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  aiid  In- 
sular Affairs'  requirement  that  the  Com- 
mission return  to  it  annually  to  justify 
Its  requests  for  appropriations  will  serve 
to  curtail  cost  increases.  I  hope  that  the 
Commission's  annual  report  to  the  com- 
mittee will  not  only  aid  the  Commission 
in  plarming  its  workload,  but  will  pro- 
vide this  committee  with  the  seeds  for 
fruitful  discussion  when  the  Commission 
members  appear  before  it  each  year. 

Lastly,  I  hope  that  the  Commission 
can  perform  tme  to  its  word  and  com- 
plete substantially  aU  of  its  work  within 
the  time  frame  allotted  to  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10390  will  accomplish  the  commit- 
tee's intended  purpose.  I  urge  the  passage 


of  this  bill  and  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues to  that  end. 

As  the  need  for  more  water  sources 
increases,  our  program  investment  ap- 
^ars  likely  to  yield  greater  dividends.  I 
tu-ge  your  support  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission should  be  finished  with  its  job, 
and  the  enactment  of  this  bill  should  not 
be  necessary.  The  Commission  has  been 
in  existence  for  25  years,  and  the  last 
claim  was  filed  20  years  ago.  Congress 
intended  the  Commission  to  finish  in 
1957,  but  it  did  not,  and  Congress  has 
had  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
three  times.  This  will  be  the  fourth  time. 

The  delay  is  not  solely  the  fault  of 
the  Commission.  The  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  representing  the 
United  States,  mu.st  share  the  blame. 
Both  sides  have  repeatedly  delayed 
trials,  and  the  Commission  has  allowed 
them  to  do  so.  The  Commission  and  the 
attorneys  on  both  sides  must  therefore 
share  the  blame. 

This  is  history.  The  question  now  is 
what  to  do  about  the  matter.  No  one 
wants  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  their 
day  in  court.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
complete  their  litigation. 

The  Commission  could  be  allowed  to 
expire,  and  the  pending  cases  could  be 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  right 
now.  This  possibility  was  considered  by 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee.  It  was 
rejected,  however,  because  we  believed 
that  the  litigation  would  not  be  com- 
pleted any  quicker.  It  inii,ht  even  take 
longer.  The  Court  of  Claims  could  not 
handle  a  greatly  incrr'ased  workload 
without  additional  staff.  The  staff  would 
need  to  be  trained.  The  trials  of  the 
pendiny  ca,ses  have  already  been  started, 
and  are  at  different  stages  of  comple- 
tion. If  they  were  transferred  at  mid- 
stagc,  some  momenttmi  would  inevitably 
be  lost. 

Therefore,  it  seems  better  to  let  the 
Commission  continue  for  another  4 
years,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  a.ssured  us  that  by 
then  any  unfinished  business  would  be 
minor  and  could  easily  b'.-  taken  over  by 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

H.R.  10390  provides  tiial  any  unfin- 
ished business  at  the  end  of  4  years  will 
automatically  be  transferred  to  the 
court  of  claims,  and  this  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Commission  will  really  'De 
the  last  one.  No  further  legislation  will 
be  needed. 

I  recommend  that  the  bill  be  enacted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Haley  I  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  10390,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OREGON  DUNES  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA,  OREGON 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tlie  bill  'H.R. 
8763 1  to  establish  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Orecon,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

\  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  the  Stale  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes 

H  R    8763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  the  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion use  and  enjoyment  of  certain  ocean 
shorelines  and  dunes,  forested  areas,  fresh 
water  lakes,  and  recreation  facilities  iu  the 
State  of  Oregon  by  present  and  future  gen- 
erations and  the  conservation  of  scenic,  scien- 
tific, historic,  and  other  values  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment  of  such  lands  and 
waters,  there  is  hereby  established,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  iis  the  "recreation  axea') . 

Sec.  2.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
called  the  •■Secretary")  In  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
national  forests,  in  such  manner  as  in  his 
judgment  will  Ijest  contribute  to  attainment 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  rhe  portion  of  the  recreation  area 
delineated  as  the  "Inland  Sector"  on  the  map 
referenced  in  section  4  of  this  Act  is  hereby 
established  as  an  inland  buffer  sector  In 
order  to  promote  such  management  and  use 
of  the  lands,  waters,  and  other  projjerties 
within  such  sector  as  will  best  protect  the 
values  which  contribute  to  the  purposes  set 
forth  111  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Inland 
sector  included  therein,  shall  be  as  shown  on 
a  map  entitled  '■Proposed  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area"dated  May  1971,  which 
IS  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  to  which  Is  at- 
tached and  hereby  made  a  part  thereof  a  de- 
tailed description  by  metes  and  boimds  of 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
and  of  the  Inland  sector.  The  Secretary  may 
by  publication  of  a  revised  map  or  descrip- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  correct  clerical 
or  typographical  errors  In  said  map  or  de- 
scriptions. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Federal  property  located  ■ft'lthln 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  Is  here- 
by transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  use  by  him  in  Implementing  the  purposes 
of  this  -Act.  but  lands  presently  administered 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  or  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  may  con- 
tinue to  be  used  by  such  agencies  to  the  ex- 
tent required. 

Sec  6  The  boundaries  of  the  Siuslaw  .Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  Include 
all  of  the  lands  not  at  present  within  such 
boundaries  lying  within  the  recreation  area 
as  described  In  accordance  with  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  7.  'Within  the  inland  sector  established 
by  section  3  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  the  follo'.vlnE  classes  of  property  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner: 
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(2k)   Improved  property  as  hereinafter  de- 
led; 

I'O)    property   used  for  commercial  or  in- 
istrial  ptirposes  if  such  commercial  or  in- 
stnal  purposes  are  the  aanie  such  purpuses 
'   which   the  property  was   being   used  o:; 
mber  31.    1970,   or  such  commercial  or 
ustr.al  purposes  have  been  certihed  by  the 
retary  or  his  designee  as  compatible  with 
lurthe.-ing  the  purposes  of  tliis  Act; 
^c)     tmiberlands    under    sustained    yield 
nagenient  so  lung  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  management  Is  being  con- 
icted  in  accordance  with  standards  for  tim- 
r  production,  ii. eluding  but  not  limited  to 
.rvestlng  reforestation,  and  debris  cleanup, 
it  le^-s  stringent  than  management  stand- 
,s  imposed  by  the  Secretary  on  comparable 
tional   forest    lands:    Pronded.    That    the 
;retary  may  acquire  such  lands  or  ii.ter- 
;s  therein  vvithout  the  consent  of  the  owner 
he  determines  that  such  lands  or  interests 
essential  for  recreatioji  use  or  for  access  to 
protection    of    recreation    developments 
hln    the    purposes    of    this    Act.    In    any 
uisition  of  such  lands  or  interests  the  Sec- 
ary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  iniui- 
/e  the  impact  of  such  acquisition  on  access 
or  the  reasonable  economic  use  for  sus- 
ned  yield  forestry  of  adjoining  lands  not 
il'.iired:  and 

id)    property  used  on  December  31,  1970, 

manly  for  private,  noncommercial  recrea- 

nal  purposes  if  any  impr-jvemeuts  made  to 

;h  property  after  said  date  are  certified  by 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  ius  designee 

rompatlble  with  the  purposes  of  th.s  Act. 

EC.   8     (a)    Within  the   boundaries  of  the 

reation  area  lands,  waters,  and  interests 

rem  owned  by  or  under  the  control  of  the 

te  of  Oregoi-i  or  any  political  subdivision 

;rejf  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or 

hange 

b)   No  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rall- 
.■   right-of-way  withm   the   b^^undaries  of 
'  recreation  area  may  be  acquired  without 
consent  of  the  railway,  so  long  as  it  Is 
:1  for  railway  purposes:  Provided,  That  the 
;retary    may    condemn     such    easements 
iss  said  rigi'.t-of-way  as  he  deems  neces- 
y  for  ingress  and  egress. 
•I    Any  person  owning  an  improved  prop- 
.  as  hereafter  defined,  within  the  recre- 
n  area  may  reserve  for  himself  and  his 
ign.?.  as  a  condition  of  the  acquLsltlon  of 
h  property,  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
the  residence  and  not  In  excess  of  three 
es  of  land  on  which  such  residence  Is  situ- 
Such  reservation  shall   be  for  a  term 
Ing  at  the  death  of  the  owner,  or  the 
th  of  hts  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later, 
in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  definite  term  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  yeans:  Pro-ided,  That,  the 
■y   may  exclude   from  such   reserved 
pr(Jperty  any  lands  or  waters  which  he  deems 
essary  for  public  use,  access,  or  develop- 
;it.  The  owner  shall  elect,  at  the  time  of 
veyance.    the    term    of   the    right    to    be 
!rved.   Where   any  such   owner   retains   a 
It     of     use     and     occupancy     as     here- 
arovided.  such  right  may  durliiK  its  exist- 
e  be  conveyed  or  leased  in  whole,  but  not 
part,  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
■s.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
fair   market    value   of   the   property   on 
date  of  such   acquisition   less   the   fair 
ket  value  on  such  date  of  the  right  re- 
ed by  the  owner.  At  any  time  subsequent 
:he  acquisition  of  such  property  the  Sec- 
iry  may.  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
retained  right  of  use  and  occupancy,  ac- 
re such  right.  In  which  event  he  shall  pay 
uch  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
alnlng   portion   of   such    right. 
1|   The  term  "Improved  property"  wher- 
used  In  this  Act  shall  mean  a  detached 
famUy    dwelling    the    construction    of 
was  begun  before  December  31,  1970. 
ther  with  any  structures  accessory  to  It 
the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  sltu- 
at*tl.  the  said  land  being  In  the  same  owner- 
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ship  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
tishlng,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  b<,;undaries 
of  tlie  recreation  area  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
tiie  State  of  Oregon,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate  zones  where,  and  es- 
tablish periods  when,  no  hunting,  fishing, 
or  trapping  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of 
public  safety,  administration,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emergencies,  any 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  put  Into  etlect  only  after 
consultation  witla  the  appropriate  State  fish 
ai.d  game  department. 

Sec.  10.  The  lands  within  the  recreation 
area,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are 
hereby  witlidrawa  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws 
and  from  disposition  under  all  laws  pertain- 
ing to  mineral  leasing  and  all  amendments 
tliereto. 

Sec.  U.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed,  subject  to  applicable  water 
quality  standards  now  or  hereafter  estab- 
lished, to  permit,  subject  to  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations,  the  Investigation  for  appro- 
priation, storage,  and  withdrawal  of  ground 
water  surface  water,  and  lake,  stream  and 
river  water  from  the  recreation  area  and  the 
conveyance  thereof  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area  for  beneficial  use  In 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
if  permission  therefor  has  been  obtained 
from  the  State  of  Oregon  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  prohibit  or  authorize  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  water  from  Tahkenltcii 
or  Siltcoo  Lakes  In  accordance  with  permis- 
sion granted  by  the  State  of  Oregon  prior 
to  the  effective  date  hereof  In  connection 
with  certain  Industrial  plants  developed  at 
or  near  GardlJier.  Oregon. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, subject  to  applicable  water  qtiallty 
standards  now  or  hereafter  established,  to 
permit,  subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulgations  transportation  and  storage  In 
pipelines  within  and  through  the  recreation 
area  of  domestic  and  Industrial  wastes  In 
a.'-cordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Oregon  If 
permission  therefor  has  been  obtained  from 
the  State  of  Oregcn  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
subject  to  applicable  water  quality  standards 
now  or  hereafter  established,  to  grant  such 
additional  easements  and  rights,  in  terms 
up  to  perpetuity,  as  in  his  Judgment  would 
be  appropriate  and  desirable  for  effective 
use  of  the  rights  to  water  and  the  disposal 
of  waste  provided  for  herein  and  for  other 
utility  and  private  purposes  if  permission 
therefor  has  been  obtained  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  subject  to  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  for  tiie  pro- 
tection of  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic  and 
recreational  features  of  the  recreation  area. 

Sfc.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a:i  advisory  council  for  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  shall  consult 
on  a  periodic  and  regular  basis  with  such 
council  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
management  and  development  of  the  rec- 
reation area.  The  members  of  the  advls^^ry 
council,  who  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  in  lunn- 
ber.  shall  serve  for  Individual  staggered 
ternxs  of  three  years  each  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  a  member  to  represent  each  county  In 
which  a  portion  of  the  recreation  area  Is 
located,  each  such  appointee  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  respective  governing  body  of  the 
country  involved: 

til)   a  member  appointed  to  represent  the 


State  of  Oregon,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  Oregon; 

(Hi)  not  to  exceed  eleven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  per- 
sons who,  individually  or  through  association 
with  national  or  local  organizations,  have  an 
interest  In  the  administration  of  the  recrea- 
tion area;  and 

(IV I  the  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman  and  shall  fill  vacan- 
cies In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

lb)  The  :;"ecretary  shall.  In  addition  to  his 
consultation  with  the  advisory  council,  seek 
tiie  views  of  oilier  private  groups  and  In- 
dividuals with  respect  to  administration  of 
the  recreation  area. 

iC)  Tl:ie  members  shall  not  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  council,  as  such,  but  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  pay  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  council  in  carrying  out  its 
rcsponslbUltles. 

Sec.  13.  Within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
rc'.iew  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  and  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, In  accordance  with  subsections  3ib) 
and  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890; 
16  U.S.C.  1132  (b)  and  (d,)),  his  recommend 
datlon  as  to  the  suitability  or  nonsultabiUty 
of  any  area  within  the  recreation  area  for 
preservation  as  a  wilderness,  and  any  desig- 
nation of  any  such  area  as  wilderness  shall  be 
-iccompllshed  in  accordance  with  said  sub- 
.jcction  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Oregon  or  any  political  sub- 
di'.  ision  thereof  In  the  administration  of  the 
recreation  area  and  In  the  administration 
and  protection  of  lands  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  recreation  area  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive  the  State 
..f  Oregon  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
of  its  right  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal 
Jur.sdlction  within  the  recreation  area  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of 
its  right  to  tax  persons,  corporations,  fran- 
chises, or  other  non-Federal  property.  Includ- 
ing mineral  or  other  Interests,  In  or  on 
lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  15.  Money  appropriated  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  lands,  waters, 
and  interests  therein  within  the  recreation 
urea,  but  not  more  than  $2,500,000  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
For  development  of  the  recreation  area  not 
more  than  $12,700,000  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demande(i? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
liimutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

I  Mr.   ASPINALL). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  those  of  you  who 
have  been  following  this  legislation  will 
note  that  it  comes  back  to  us  in  a  new 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  House  represents  years  of  effort 
to  conserve  and  protect  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  picturesque  coastline  of  the 
State  of  Oregon.  A  few  years  ago,  legis- 
lation was  considered  which  would  have 
created  a  national  seashore  in  this  same 
general  area.  That  legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  at  that  time,  but  it 
failed  to  pass  the  other  body.  As  a  con- 
sequence, some  valuable  time  has  been 
lost,  but  the   members  of  the  Committee 
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on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  believe 
that  H.R.  8763  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  the  action  necessary 
to  assure  the  availability  of  this  outdoor 
resource  for  the  people  of  the  Nation  in 
perpetuity. 

PROVISIONS  OF   THE   LEGISLATION 

H.R.  8763,  which  was  introduced  by 
Representative  John  Dellenback,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area.  Unlike 
the  legislation  which  was  approved  dur- 
ing a  prior  Congress,  this  32,250-acre 
area  would  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  established  for 
comparable  areas  presently  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  legislation,  as  recommended  by 
the  committee,  contains  many  provisions 
which  are  common  to  areas  of  this  kind, 
but  it  does  contain  some  provisions  which 
merit  explanation. 

First,  within  the  recreation  area  boun- 
daries—which are  described  by  refer- 
ence to  a  boundary  map — there  are  to  be 
two  zones.  One  zone,  totaling  about  22,- 
800  acres,  is  commonly  called  the  Dunes 
Sector.  The  other,  called  the  Inland 
Sector,  contains  about  9,450  acres. 

The  Dunes  Sector  is  the  prime  con- 
servation zone  containing  the  most  spec- 
tacular dunes,  the  entire  waterfront  and 
the  adjacent  undeveloped  lands.  Present 
plans  contemplate  the  fee  acquisition  of 
all  of  the  lands  within  this  zone  by  the 
Federal  Government,  except,  perhaps, 
for  certain  State  holdings  which  we  have 
been  assured  will  be  administered  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  recreation 
area.  Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation, 
all  federally  owned  lands  within  the  area 
are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
miiiistration  as  a  part  of  the  recreation 
area,  but  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  are  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  use  any  lands  presently  under 
their  administration  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary. 

Witliin  the  Inland  Sector,  land  ac- 
quisition policies  are  considerably  dif- 
ferent. In  tliis  zone,  the  principal  objec- 
tive is  to  protect  and  stabilize  the  scenic 
character  of  the  approach  into  the  prime 
conservation  zone.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  buffer  zone.  For  this  reason,  fee  ac- 
quisition of  the  privately  owned  lands  is 
not  as  important  so  long  as  the  activi- 
ties of  the  landowners  do  not  impair  the 
setting,  H.R.  8763  provides  that  qualify- 
ing improved  residential,  commercial  or 
industrial  purposes  are  to  be  exempt 
from  acquisition  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner. 

Although  it  seems  somewhat  unlikely 
that  any  substantial  portion  of  this  rec- 
reation area  would  qualify  for  wilderness 
designation,  the  bill  contains  the  cus- 
tomary provision  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  sm-vey  the  area  and  to  forward  to  the 
Congress  any  recommendations  which  he 
might  have  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  also  establishes 
an  advisory  council  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  concerning  this  national  rec- 
reation area.  The  15  members  on 
this  panel  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  to  serve  without  compensation, 
in  staggered  terms,  for  terms  of  3  years. 
Their  responsibility  will  be  to  review  the 


programs  and  policies  for  the  area  with 
an  eye  toward  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  which  will  be  help- 
ful to  him  in  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  legislation.  In  the 
past  we  have  found  that  such  advisory- 
groups  help  to  form  a  useful  link  between 
the  local  communities  and  the  adminis- 
tering authority. 

Finally,  H.R.  8763  contains  unique  pro- 
visions deahng  with  water  resources  and 
with  the  disposal  of  industrial  wastes. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  exist- 
ing permits  to  investigate  for  and  with- 
draw water  from  the  recreation  area,  this 
legislation  does  not  propose  to  extinguish 
any  existing  rights,  but  it  does  provide 
that  such  activities  must  be  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  such  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish and  it  requires  them  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  recognized 
water  quality  standards.  Similarly,  H.R. 
8763  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
existing  facilities  for  the  disposal  of 
domestic  and  industrial  wastes  as  long 
as  they  comply  with  recognized  water 
quality  standards  and  with  sucli  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  establish. 

V.^LTJES     IN     THIS     AREA 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognized  the  na- 
tionally significant  recreational  oppor- 
tunity w^hich  the  Oregon  shoreline  pro- 
vides long  ago.  Today,  in  this  legislation. 
we  again  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
portion  of  this  scenic  Pacific  seashore 
available  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

This  area  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est areas  of  active  coastal  dunes  in  the 
world.  As  the  wi^iite  sands  of  the  area 
sliift  from  place  to  place,  the  landscape 
changes  and  the  natural  featui-es  asso- 
ciated with  it  are  altered. 

Although  the  dunes  and  the  broad 
beaches  are  the  most  attractive  recrea- 
tional features  of  this  area,  the  natural 
values  are  significant,  too.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  changing  vegetation  as 
one  progresses  inland  from  the  seashore. 
The  streams  and  lakes  are  rich  with  fish 
wiiich  makes  it  attractive  to  those  who 
enjoy  that  outdoor  sport.  Likewise,  the 
forest  lands  and  marshy  areas  and  ponds 
support  waterfowl  and  wildlife  which 
hunters  find  most  attractive.  Because  of 
this  fact,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  given  to  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. As  has  been  customary  in  most  of 
the  areas  of  this  kind,  the  committee  in- 
cluded the  provision  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  permit  hunting  and  fishing  in 
tills  area,  but  permitting  him  to  close 
certain  portions  of  the  recreation  area 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  agency  if  he  found  such  action  to 
be  necessary  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  or  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. As  presently  before  the  House,  the 
legislation  makes  no  reference  to  fish  and 
wildlife  management,  as  such.  Even  if  it 
did,  we  would  not  expect  the  Secretary 
to  get  into  the  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment business,  per  se,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  assure  the  public  safety 
and  for  reasons  of  public  enjoyment. 

COST 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  privately  owned  lands  are 


located  within  the  so-called  Inland  Sec- 
tor and  because  most  of  the  lands  in  the 
so-c;\lled  Dunes  Sector  are  already  m 
public  ow^lershJp,  the  costs  for  land  ac- 
quisition should  not  be  excessive.  Land 
acquisition  cost  estimates  provided  by 
the  Department  suggest  that  all  of  the 
lands  needed  to  make  this  a  viable  re- 
creation area  can  be  acquired  for  $2.5 
million.  Development  costs,  wliich  will 
be  spread  over  a  period  of  \eurs,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  about  S12.7  miihon. 

CONCLUSION     AND     RECOMMENDATION 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
legislation  recommended  by  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  offers 
the  Member. s  of  the  House  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  conserve  an  ouistanding  nat- 
ural area  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

It  is  a  pleasure  lor  me  to  support  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  8763,  as  amended,  and 
I  urge  its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylop.  I   such  lime  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  about  32,250  acres  along 
the  Oregon  coastline  as  a  national  recre- 
ation area  under  the  administration  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  au- 
thorize tlie  appropriation  of  $2,500,000 
for  land  acquisition  and  $12,700,000  for 
development  purpo.'~es. 

Tliis  legislation  has  long  been  in  the 
maliing.  Proposals  to  designate  iliis  area 
as  a  unit  of  our  national  parks  and 
receration  system  have  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs since  the  88th  Congres.<-.  BaM-d  on 
the  record  compiled  during  tius  Congress, 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
proi>osal  is  the  best  of  the  ix)^sible  alter- 
natives that  have  been  considered  to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  at  the  .same  time  make 
available  to  tlie  public  the  unique  natural 
phenomenon  of  the  Oregon  Dunes. 

Willie  there  are  about  7.673  acres  of 
privately  owned  lands,  3.105  acres  of 
State  lands,  and  712  acres  of  county  lands 
within  the  proposed  national  recreraion 
area,  the  major  portion  of  lands,  about 
20,747  acres,  are  already  in  Federal  owTi- 
ership  and  18,907  acres  are  presently  na- 
tional forest  lands.  Only  about  6,754  acres 
are  not  now  within  the  Siu.'^law  National 
Forest. 

Most  of  the  lands  in  private  owner- 
slrip  are  within  an  area  dc.-cnbed  by  this 
legislation  as  the  ■Inland  Sector"— 
about  68  percent  piivately  owned  For- 
ested lands,  vegetated  sand  dunes,  lakes 
and  limited  areas  of  open  .sand  comprise 
the  natural  landscape  in  this  sector.  De- 
velopment con.si.sts  of  highways,  resi- 
dences and  commercial  and  industrial 
facilities,  most  of  wliich  would  remain. 
The  bill  precludes  arqui.sition  of  i^roper- 
ties  within  the  inland  .sector  without 
the  owners  consent  under  certain  spe- 
cific conditions.  This  sector  will  form  a 
buffer  zone  between  the  more  developed 
lands  outside  the  national  recreation 
area  boimdanes  and  the  fragile  dunes 
area. 

Tlie  area  described  as  the  "dunes  area"' 
contains  shifting  sand  dunes  interspersed 
with  lakes,  streams  and  rivers,  and  the 
beaches.  The  area  is  in  a  nearly  natural 
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condition  with  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  development  associated 
mainly  with  public  recreation  and  Coast 
Guard  and  Corps  of  Engineers  activities 
generally  not  incompatible  with  adrmn- 
istration  for  recreational  purposes. 
About  95  percent  of  this  area  is  publicly 
Dwned.  The  seashore  beaches  are  in 
State  ownership  and  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic use  and  the  bill  prohibits  acquisition 
Df  publicly  owned  lands  except  by 
donation. 

The  economic  base  of  the  area  has 
argely  been  logging  and  forest  products 
nanufacture  and  shipping.  There  is  a 
300-ton-per-day  pulp  and  Imerboard 
nill  on  the  Umpqua  River  near  the  pro- 
posed National  Recreation  Area.  Effluent 
Tom  the  mill  is  carried  through  a  buried 
jipehne  about  a  mile  of  which  is  within 
;he  National  Recreation  Area  boundaries 
md  which  empties  into  the  sea  some 
i.OOO  feet  offshore.  The  Federal  Water 
f'oliution  Control  Administration  has 
letermined  that  there  is  virtually  no 
effect  on  water  quality  at  the  beaches 
)r  in  the  surf,  and  that  there  is  no 
neasurable  effect  on  biological  com- 
nunities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  effluent 
iischarge.  So  long  as  the  effect  of  pipe- 
ines  and  effluent  discharge  is  negligible. 
he  committee  recommends  that  the 
ransportation  and  storage  of  mimicipal 
md  industrial  wa.^te  within  and  through 
he  national  recreation  area  be  per- 
nitted,  and  the  bill  so  dirpcts.  subject  to 
otate  permission  and  applicable  water 
luality  .-tandards  now  or  hereafter 
idopted. 

In  order  for  the  residents  of  the  area. 
-state  and  other  interested  and  knowl- 
^dseable   people    to   participate    in    the 
(iverall   administration   of   the   national 
;  ecreation  area,  provision  and  author- 
:ty  for  the  establishment  by  an  advisory 
(  ouncil  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
s   contained   m   the   bill.    Additionally, 
1  neasures  authorizing  State  and  local  ad- 
ministrative    cooperation     have     been 
included. 
Provisions  are  included  m  the  bill  di- 

I  ecting  the  Secretary  to  review  the  entire 
..rea  for  possible  wilderness  designation 
•mder  the  Wilderness  Act  of  19G4  as 
iiiiiended. 

This  new  recreation  area  features  one 
)f  the  most  scenic  shorelines  in  the 
( ountry.  The  constantly  shifting  white 
ands  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  makes  this 
i  rea  one  of  tlie  largest  active  coastal 
;  unes  areas  in  the  world.  The  area  sup- 
;iorts  an  interesting  combination  of  wild- 
i.fe  and  fish.  Because  of  the  outstanding 
c  pportunities  for  hunting  and  fishing, 
the  legislation  provides  for  continuance 
c  f  such  activities.  Recreational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  area  are  almo.st  limitless. 
In  these  days  of  increasing  overcrowd- 
lag.  creation  and  preservation  of  this 
i  rea  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  will  aid 

I I  providing  opportunities  for  recreation 
:  nd  solitude  so  necessarv'  for  our  na- 
t  ,onal  well-being.  I  urge  the  support  of 
r  ly  colleagues  for  passage  of  this 
i  jgislation. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  ;ti 
iupport  of  H.R.  8763.  a  bill  which  would 
establish  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
t5  be  adminLstered  by  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
and  local  governments. 

Various  bills  have  been  introduced  over 
the  past  12  years  to  establish  this  area 
as  a  part  of  oui-  national  recreation, 
parks,  and  seashore  system.  Field  hear- 
ings were  held  in  1966  and  1970.  A  bill 
to  establish  the  area  as  a  national  sea- 
shore passed  the  Hoase  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Exhaustive  hearings  and  discus- 
sion have  been  held  during  tliis  Congress 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  favorably  reported  tins 
bill  winch,  I  believe,  combines  the  best 
features  of  past  proposals  as  well  as  some 
new  ones, 

Bneily,  this  bill  involves  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  total  land  area  is  about  32,2 J 7 
acres.  About  18,907  acres  are  national 
forest  lands:  1,840  are  in  other  Federal 
ownership:  3,105  acres  are  State  owned: 
712  acres  are  county  owned  and  the  re- 
mainder are  privately  owned. 

The  Suislavv  National  Forest  is  partly 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  proposed  na- 
tional recreation  area.  Its  boundaries 
would  be  extended  to  include  all  ol  the 
lands  not  witiiin  such  boundaries  lying 
'.vitlnn  the  propo.sed  national  recreation 
area.  The  Coast  Guard  and  Corps  of  En- 
gineers would  continue  to  use  lands  they 
now  occupy.  Lands  owned  by  the  Stale, 
Its  political  subdivisions  and  Southern 
Pacific  RaUway  right-of-way  lands  could 
not  be  acquired  without  consent.  Non- 
commercial residential  uses  would  be 
permitted  for  a  term. 

Part  of  the  national  recreation  area 
would  be  designated  the  inland  sector 
constituting  a  buffer  zone,  mostly  in  pri- 
vate ov,ne:'.-5hip  and  exempt  from  con- 
demnation absent  the  owners'  consent 
under  certain  specified  conditions.  Tim- 
berlands  within  the  inland  sector  would 
be  exempt  from  condemnation  so  long  as 
management  standards  applied  to  those 
lands  were  not  less  stringent  than  man- 
agement standards  on  comparable  na- 
tional forest  lands  and  so  long  as  they 
were  not  nece.ssary  for  recreation  use  or 
for  access  to  or  protection  of  recreation 
tLse. 

Hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  within 
the  national  recreation  area  would  be 
permitted  in  accordance  with  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws  except  that  the 
Secretaiy  could,  after  consultation  with 
the  State  game  commission,  establish 
limitation.s  for  reasons  of  public  .safety, 
protection  of  administrative  sites,  public 
use,  and  enjoyment. 

Subject  to  valid  existing  richts.  all 
lands  within  the  national  recreation  area 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mining  and 
:nip,oral  leasing. 

Water  use  and  transportation  of  and 
storage  of  industrial  waste  within  the 
national  recreation  area  would  continue 
subject  to  compliance  with  applicable 
Federal  and  State  water  quality  stand- 
ard.'j. 

An  advisory  council  consisting  of  local 
and  Federal  members  would  be  estab- 
lished to  consult  with  the  Secretai-y  re- 
garding national  recreation  area  admin- 
ist:ation. 

Limitation  on  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  land  acquisition  are 


S2,500,000,  and  for  development,  $12,- 
700,000. 

This  bill  has  administration  support, 
State  support,  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and,  I  am  told,  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  people  directly 
affected  by  the  legislation. 

Wildlife  and  fish  and  sand  dunes  and 
sea  will  be  preserved  and  protected — 
what  13  more  important,  man's  short 
term  use  of  this  particular  segment  of  his 
total  environment  will  serve  to  enhance 
and  maintain  its  longer  term  produc- 
tivity. Hiking,  sightseeing,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, camping,  picnicking,  swimming,  and 
opportunities  for  solitude  are  campatible 
uses  that  will  be  provided  for  generations 
to  come.  The  U,S,  Forest  Service,  which 
\\  ill  have  primary  responsibility  for  man- 
agement of  the  area,  plans  development 
to  accommodate  increased  visitor  use  of 
the  national  recreation  area,  but  sig- 
nilicantly,  I  think,  the  thrust  of  that 
planned  development  is  toward  protec- 
tion of  the  fragile  environment,  and  im- 
provement of  wildlife  habitat.  I  am  told 
that  public  facilities  will  be  clustered  to 
achieve  efBcient  use  of  space  and  to  leave 
as  much  surrounding  open  space  as  pos- 
sible. Major  land  areas  are  and  will 
remain  undeveloped,  including  the  exist- 
ing Umpqua  Dunes  scenic  area.  Full  co- 
operation with  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
Its  political  subdivisions  in  administra- 
tion of  the  area  and  in  administration 
and  protection  of  surrounding  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  State  or  its 
political  subdivisions  is  planned  and  is 
specifically  authorized  by  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
and  I  urge  your  support  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Del- 
LENBACx  I  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  also  the  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr,  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  treasm-es  of 
Oregon  is  the  dunes  area  located  along 
the  southern  coast  between  Florence  and 
North  Bend.  The  legislation  before  you 
today  is  aimed  both  at  the  conservation 
and  at  the  optimum  utilization  of  this 
area  through  creation  of  the  Oregon 
Dunes  Natonal  Recreation  Area.  Since 
my  election  to  Congress  over  5  years  ago, 
I  have  been  working  to  secure  enactment 
of  such  legislation.  And  for  at  least  6 
years  before  my  election,  previous  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  our  State  have 
also  worked  to  preserve  this  beautiful 
area  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  particularly  commend  my  colleague 
from  Oregon,  Senator  Mark  Hatfield, 
for  his  tremendoas  work  in  securing 
hearings  on  and  passage  of  a  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate  He  and  I  have  worked 
closely  for  a  matter  of  several  years  now 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing law.  He  has  been  extremely  helpful. 
I  also  commend  my  other  Oregon  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt 
for  cosponsoring  this  measure  in  the 
House  and  Senator  Bob  Packwood  for 
cosponsoring  the  companion  measure  in 
the  Senate. 

My  deep  appreciation  also  to  my  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  Congressman  Roy 
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Taylor's  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  The  subcom- 
mittee's field  hearings  held  in  Florence, 
Oreg.,  in  August  of  1970,  the  Washing- 
ton hearings  held  in  mid-October,  and 
the  subcommitiee  markup  session  of 
early  December  all  made  final  House 
action  on  this  bill  today  possible. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  participated  in 
these  actions  and  especially  to  Chair- 
man Roy  Taylor. 

My  sincere  thanks  also  go  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  Congressman  Wayne  Aspi- 
nall.  and  the  other  members  of  the  full 
committee.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  quick  and  favorable 
action  on  the  bill  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee. I  express  by  gratitude  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bay- 
lor ' ,  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee,  and  to  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  ^Mr.  Skubitz)  ,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber the  subcommittee,  for  their  support 
and  help  in  getting  this  bill  before  us  for 
action  today.  I  also  deeply  appreciate  the 
.•ommittee's  placing  this  bill,  which  has 
gained  the  support  of  all  who  have  been 
involved  with  it,  on  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar so  that  it  can  be  expeditiously 
handled. 

My  deepest  debt  of  gratitude  goes  to 
all  the  wonderful  people  in  Oregon  who 
have  put  many  years  of  effort  into  in- 
sui-ing  that  this  long-sought-after  goal 
would  receive  the  support  necessary 
from  all  corners.  From  Governor  Tom 
McCall,  to  the  county  commissioners  of 
Lane,  Douglas,  and  Coos  Counties,  to  the 
local  citizens  located  along  this  part  of 
the  Oregan  coast,  to  all  the  other  con- 
cerned Oregonians  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  and  utilization 
of  this  beautiful  strip  of  coast,  my  deep 
and  heartfelt  thanks  for  making  sure 
that  this  goal  would  reach  fruition. 

H.R.  8763  has  a  twofold  purpose: 
First,  to  conserve  the  unique  and  beauti- 
ful land  fonnations  in  this  part  of  our 
State;  and  second,  to  realize  the  full  rec- 
reation potential  of  this  approximately 
32,262-acre  strip  of  dunes,  fresh  water 
lakes  and  coastline.  To  explain  best  the 
purpose  and  significance  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  trace  briefly  its 
history,  outline  my  reasoning  for  taking 
the  recreation  area  approach  to  tliis  is- 
sue, and  point  out  various  features  of 
this  legislation. 

1,    THE     HISTORY     OF    THE     DUNES     LEGISLATION 

On  March  25,  1959,  the  late  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger  introduced  the  first 
dunes  bill,  providing  for  some  35,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  designated  as  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore  and  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior as  a  national  park.  Field  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, several  modifications  of  the  bill 
were  proposed,  but  no  final  action  was 
taken  by  the  86th  Congress  on  the  ini- 
tial proposal. 

Subsequent  bills  were  introduced  dur- 
ing the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  to  no 
avail.  During  the  89th  Congress,  Rep- 
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resentative  Robert  Duncan,  my  predeces- 
sor as  Congressman  from  Oregon's 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  intro- 
duced H.R,  7524,  another  national  sea- 
shore bill  which  would  have  included 
some  30,588  acres  of  land  from  the  Sius- 
law  River  south  to  Tenmile  Creek.  Field 
hearings  were  held  by  the  House  sub- 
committee in  1966  and  the  bill  eventual- 
ly passed  the  House.  The  bill  died,  how- 
ever, in  the  Senate. 

2.    THE    REASC<NS    FOR    TAKING     THE    RECREATION 
AREA  APPROACH  TO  THE  DUNES  AREA 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  H,R,  7524's 
failure  to  pass  the  Senate  involved  strong 
opposition  to  the  considerable  condem- 
nation that  would  have  taken  place  had 
the  bill  become  law.  In  the  original 
Neuberger  proposal,  for  example,  some 
17,000  acres  of  private  land  would  have 
been  condemned,  including  some  400 
homes. 

There  were  other  significant  reasons 
for  the  failm'e  of  the  national  seashore 
concept.  There  would  have  been  a  major 
change  in  administration  of  the  Federal 
lands  involved— some  18,000  acres  in- 
cluded in  these  proposals  were  already 
Siuslaw  National  Forest  and  being  capa- 
bly administered  by  the  U,S,  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Taxes  on  condemned  private  property 
and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  Forest 
Service  property  would  have  been  ter- 
minated, placing  an  added  financial 
strain  on  the  three  counties  involved — 
Coos,  Douglas  and  Lane.  A  takeover  of 
two  State  parks  without  compensation 
to  Oregon  was  part  of  these  proposals. 
One  of  the  parks,  Honeyman  State 
Park,  had  had  much  State  money  and 
effort  go  into  making  it  one  of  the  finest 
State  parks  in  all  of  America.  Under- 
standably, this  concept  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  many  State  residents. 

Also  involved  was  the  relation.sliip  the 
people  of  the  area  had  established  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  people  in 
this  area  had  come  to  know  the  Forest 
Service  personnel  well,  developing  soimd 
working  relationships  and  a  rapport  of 
trust.  The  Park  Service  would  have  been 
a  stranger  in  the  area,  and  many  people 
were  just  not  ready  for  this  proposed 
change. 

Prior  to  my  election  in  1966,  I  pledged 
to  the  people  of  Oregon's  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  that  I  would  attempt 
to  develop  and  secure  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  concept  which  would  conserve 
the  assets  of  this  area,  increase  its  util- 
ization to  the  optinnmi,  and  at  the  same 
time  correct  the  previously  mentioned 
problems  of  the  seashore  concept. 

I  began  meeting  witii  Forest  Service 
lejH-esentatives  siiortly  after  my  arrival 
lu  Washington  for  the  beginning  of  the 
9nth  Congress,  and.  after  lengthy  dis- 
cussions with  them,  as  well  as  with  key 
and  knowledgeable  people  in  Oregon  and 
my  Oregon  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  estabhsh  an  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  U.S  Forest  Service.  Be- 
cause no  action  was  taken  on  my  bill 
during  the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced 
essentially  the  same  bill  as  H.R,  778  in 
January  of  1969. 

After  a  tremendous  amount  of  effort 
in  encouraging  both  the  Department  of 


the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  send  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  their  reports  on  this  bill,  and 
alter  a  great  deal  more  work  to  get  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  clear  the  bill 
for  action,  the  legislation  was  finally 
ready  for  committee  hearings  m  the 
sjiring  of  1970.  The  chairman  ol  our  lull 
House  Interior  Committee,  Congressman 
Way.n-e  Aspinall.  of  Colorado,  early  m  the 
.summer  ol  1970  aL,reed  with  me  and  with 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Roy  Taylor 
that  it  was  time  for  tlie  committee  to 
move.  The  result  was  field  lieanngs  m 
Florence.  Oreg.  m  August  1970 — a  most 
encouraging  note  in  the  long  struggle  to 
enact  legislation  to  establish  and  pre- 
serve the  dimes  as  a  national  recreation 
area.  Unfortunately,  finally  congression- 
al action  was  not  possible  in  the  short 
amount  of  time  remainin;i  m  the  91st 
Congress. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress until  the  middle  of  the  spring  of 
1971  I  worked  on  perl  ecting  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  778  and  mcorporating  into 
the  bill  several  new  .sound  concepts 
which  had  been  suggested  during  the 
91st  Congress.  On  May  27.  1971.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8763.  the  92d  Congress  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area. 

On  June  2.  1971,  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field introduced,  with  Senator  Bob 
Packwood  as  cosponsor,  S.  1977,  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  8763.  Hearings  came 
quickly  on  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  dunes  bill.  The  Senate 
pa.'^sed  S.  1977  in  the  fall  of  1971. 

During  botli  subcommittee  and  full 
(ominittec  action  m  the  Hou.'-e.  several 
changes  were  made  in  H  R.  8763.  These 
changci.  dealt  in  the  main  with  u^ch- 
nical  ihanues  in  language  to  uisure  that 
HR.8763  had  comparable  language  to 
similar  legislation  dealing  with  other  na- 
tional recreation  areas  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation.  Several  other  changes  reaclied 
tov,  ard  insunnL;  that  the  dunes  bill  would 
better  accomplish  the  dual  goals  of  con- 
seivation  and  optimum  utilization  of  the 
recreation  potential  of  tliis  portion  of 
Oregon's  coa,st.  I  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  for  their  wis- 
dom in  effecting  these  changes. 

We  are  now  on  tlie  \erge  of  passing 
H.R.  8763  and  theieby  taking  the  last 
giant  step  to  insuring  that  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  will  be- 
come a  reality.  After  passage,  minor  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  will  be  worked  out.  hopefully,  by 
the  Senate  accepting  the  House  amend- 
ments. The  bill  can  then  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

:!      VARIOIS  FEATl^rRES  DF  IHT.  DUNES 
LEGISLATION 

I  realize  some  of  you  already  have  a 
;;eneral  knowledge  of  H.R.  8703.  For  the 
record,  however,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize bi'iefiv  tlie  significant  sections  of 
the  bill. 

This  proposal  encomj^asses  roughly 
32  000  acres  of  land,  over  18.000  of  which 
are  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  Siu.'=law 
National  Forest.  .'Approximately  8.000 
acres  are  privately  owned,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  which  fall  within  the  inland 
sector  where  condemnation  proceedings 
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ci  -nnot  take  place  unless  the  landowners 
fin  to  meet  certain  conditions. 

This  inland  sector,  lying  between  the 
d^ines  area  proper  and  the  land  to  the 
t.  will  act  as  a  buffer  area   to  help 
tfebilize    the    scenic    character    of    the 
djines  area.  The  purpose  of  the  recrea- 
area  is  to  provide  the  public  with 
oi^tdoor  recreation   use  and   enjoyment 
the   shorelines    and    dunes,   forested 
,  fresh  water  lakes,  and  the  area's 
rdcreation   facilities.   Furthermore,   this 
?islation  is  aimed  at  conserving   the 
sqenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  other  val- 
s  contributing  to  the  public's  enjoy- 
mlent  of  the  area. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  ad- 
•.  protect   and  develop  the   rec- 
rdation  area  in  accordance  with  laws  ap- 
plicable to  National  forests  and  along  the 
delines   now    being    followed    m    the 
t^er    previously    established    National 
reation  areas. 

All  Federal  lands  within  the  exterior 
be  undary  of  the  recreation  area  become 
jart  of  the  recreation  area  for  the  pur- 
of  the  act.  Included  Coast  Guard 
d  Corps  of  Engineers  lands,  however. 
continue  to  be  used  to  the  e.xtent  re- 
liired  for  such  purposes.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  Siaslaw  National  Forest 
be  extended  to  include  all  lands  with- 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area. 
The  lands  in  the  inland  sector  can- 
be  acquired  without  the  concurrence 
the  owner  as  long  as  the  lands  are 
!d  in  accord  with  the  provisions  set 
th  in  section  7  of  the  bill.  This  pro- 
i!es  for  the  continuation  of  private 
o\vnership  of;  First,  timberlands  under 
led  yield  management,  provided 
:ess  is  provided  to  lakes  and  streams, 
management  standards  are  no  less 
t^ingent  than  those  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
second.  improved  property,  as  de- 
fiiied  in  the  bill;  third,  property  used  for 
copimercial  purposes  if  such  commercial 
are  the  same  such  purposes  for 
l|ich  the  property  was  being  used  on 
31.  1970;  and  fourth,  property 
d  primarily  for  private,  noncommer- 
1  recreation  purposes  as  long  as  any 
improvements  made  on  the  property 
affer  December  31.  1970  are  certified  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  compati- 
with  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  are  parcels  within  the  inland 
which  may  be  needed  for  rec- 
reitional  development  or  as  sites  for  ad- 
ministrative facilities.  There  may  be 
that  owners  will  wish  to  sell. 
lere  the  private  owner  desires  some 
of  exchange  transaction  involving 
Najtional  forest  land  outside  of  the  rec- 
ion  area  designated  as  an  exchange 
.  effort  v.ill  be  made  to  acconimodate 
desires.  Where  an  exchange  request 
lot  made,  acquisition  normally  would 
through  purchase. 

iunting.  fishing  and  trapping  will  be 
all  )wed  within  the  recreation  area  in 
accordance  with  applicable  Federal  and 
laws.  After  consultation  with  the 
gon  State  Game  Commission,  exept 
emergencies,  the  Secretary  may  des- 
igrjate  zones  and  establish  periods  when 
hunting,  fishing  or  trapping  shall  be 
Emitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
ad  ninistration.  or  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. 
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Subject  to  applicable  water  quality 
standards  now  or  hereafter  established, 
the  bUl  will  authorize  and  permit,  subject 
to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  the 
investigation  for,  appropriation,  storage, 
and  withdrawal  of  groimd  water,  surface 
water,  and  lake,  stream,  and  river  water 
from  the  recreation  area  and  conveyance 
of  water  outside  of  the  recreation  area 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  if  permission  therefor  has 
been  granted  by  the  State  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  an  advisory  cotmcil 
for  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  The  advisory  council  will  pe- 
riodically advise  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  the  recreation  area.  The  council 
will  be  composed  of  one  member  to  rep- 
resent each  of  the  tiuee  coimties  in- 
volved— Lane,  Douglas,  and  Coos — one 
member  to  represent  Oregon  at  large, 
and  up  to  11  additional  members  to  rep- 
resent local  and  national  organizations 
which  have  an  interest  in  the  recreation 
area.  I  believe  that  such  a  coimcil  will 
be  extremely  helpful  in  insuring  that  the 
area  will  be  administered  in  the  best  iii- 
terests  of  all  citizens. 

The  act  shall  not  deprive  the  State  of 
Oregon  or  any  political  subdivision  of  its 
right  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction within  the  recreation  area  con- 
sistent with  provisions  of  the  act,  or  the 
right  to  tax  persons,  corporations,  fran- 
chise, or  other  non-Federal  property. 

We  have  the  necessary  support  for  the 
bill  from  all  crucial  corners.  The  initial 
cost  of  establishing  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  is  comparatively  low — a  signifi- 
cant factor,  I  believe,  when  considering 
the  backlog  of  parks  and  recreation  areas 
already  authorized,  but  not  adequately 
funded.  Proper  planning  is  essential  if 
this  dimes  area  is  to  be  both  conserved 
for  the  future  and  developed  in  optimum 
fashion  for  the  present.  Such  planning 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  early  favor- 
able action  on  H.R.  8763. 

The  potential  of  the  diuies  area  is 
great.  Himdreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans can  enjoy  this  magnificent  area  in 
years  to  come.  We  want  to  be  prepared 
for  them.  By  establishing  a  national  rec- 
reation area,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
serve  their  needs  as  well  as  those  of  the 
local  area  and  its  citizens. 

Your  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  8763  will 
be  deeply  appreciated.  This  appreciation 
•v\ill  come  not  only  from  those  of  us  now 
directly  involved  in  lu-ging  early  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  into  law,  but  also  from 
those  many  other  Americans  who  may 
never  hear  of  this  bill,  but  who  will  con- 
tinue, in  the  years  ahead  and  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  to  \1sit  southern  Oregon's 
beautiful  coast  and  to  benefit  from  what 
we  do  here  today. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my   colleague. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

For  12  years  now,  eight  of  which  I 
have  been  in  this  House,  I  have  .seen 
this    masmficent    area   on    the    Oregon 


coast  be  the  subject  of  great  dispute  and 
very,  very  strong  tugging  and  pulling 
and  many  times  there  has  been  much 
bitterness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  along 
with  my  colleague  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  fruition. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Orgeon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  has  almost 
singlehandedly  woven  together  the 
many  and  various  aspects  involved  and 
has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  a  bill  about  which  there  is  a  bare 
minimum  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  for  bringing 
this  fine  recreational  project  to  the  point 
where  it  can  really  now  finally  become 
a  reahty.  This  is  a  very  significant  legis- 
lative achievement. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  tor  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8763 
•vas  introduced  by  our  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenbackj.  If 
enacted  into  law  it  will  provide  for  the 
establisiiment  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

B.\CKGROUND   OF   THE    LEGISLATION 

Probably  no  single  area  has  been  given 
more  attention  over  the  years  than  the 
Oregon  Dunes  country.  As  long  ago  as 
1964,  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  visited  the  area  and  conducted 
hearings  on  proposals  to  establish  a  na- 
tional seashore  to  be  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  After  a  long 
and  rather  bitter  controversy,  the  House 
approved  the  seashore  concept  during 
the  89th  Congress  and  sent  the  bill  to 
the  other  body.  While  that  legislation 
was  favorably  reported  to  that  Chamber, 
it  was  never  finally  approved. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  issue  was  dor- 
mant, but  during  the  last  Congress.  Con- 
gressman Dellenback  gave  the  project  a 
new  spark  of  life  by  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  provided  for  the  creation  of 
a  national  recreation  area  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service.  This  new 
proposal  met  with  a  relatively  warm  re- 
si)onse  in  the  area  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  very  constructive  and  helpful  field 
hearing  conducted  by  the  subcommittee 
in  1970.  We  followed  that  hearing  with 
additional  hearings  in  Washington  last 
year  before  finally  recommending  the 
iegi.slation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  legislation  will  ulti- 
mately be  enactea  if  the  House  approves 
H.R.  8763,  because  the  other  body  has 
already  approved  a  comparable  meas- 
ure—S.  1977. 

THE    AREA 

The  principal  reason  for  our  long- 
standing interest  in  the  Oregon  Dunes 
area  is  that  it  contains  some  outstanding 
scenic,  recreational,  and  natural  values 
which  merit  national  attention  and 
protection. 

Altogether,  the  area  totals  about  32,250 
acres  of  land  located  along  the  central 
Oregon  coastline.  It  contains  a  large, 
clean,  white  sand  area,  with  dimes  some- 
times as  high  as  300  feet  in  deptli. 
Coupling  these  magnificent  dunes  with 
the   adjacent   broad   beaches   creates   a 
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water-oriented  recreation  area  compara- 
ble to  some  of  the  finest  in  the  entire 
Nation. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  scenic  shorehnes,  the  area 
contains  some  interesting  and  unusual 
natural  values.  Scattered  throughout  the 
region^inside  and  outside  of  the  recre- 
ation area — are  numerous  fresh  water 
lakes  and  ponds  which  provide  excellent 
habitat  for  waterfowl  and  sport  fish  and 
the  .streams  which  traverse  the  dunes 
serve  as  water  highways  for  the  anadro- 
mcus  fish  which  fight  their  way  upstream 
to  spawn. 

Wildlife  is  relatively  abundant  in  the 
vicinity.  Western  blacktailed  deer  and 
black  bear  are  the  largest  mammals  in- 
habiting the  area,  but  coyotes,  mink,  ot- 
ter, bobcat,  red  and  gray  fox,  and  racoon 
are  also  found  there. 

Hunting  and  fishing,  of  course,  is  per- 
mitted in  national  recreation  areas.  The 
legislation  dii'ects  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tinue to  permit  hunting  and  fishing,  but 
it  does  permit  him  to  close  areas  to  such 
uses,  after  consulting  with  the  appro- 
priate State  agency,  if  he  finds  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  Language  specifically 
providing  that  the  Secretary  might  close 
an  area  for  reasons  of  fish  and  wild- 
life management  was  deleted  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

COST 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8763,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  provides  for 
two  zones  to  be  established  within  the 
recreation  area  in  order  to  minimize  the 
impact  upon  private  landowners  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  costs  for  land 
acquisition  within  this  national  recrea- 
tion area. 

Altogether,  approximately  22,800  acres 
of  land  are  located  within  the  so-called 
dunes  sector — which  is  the  prime  con- 
servation zone.  Of  this  amount,  nearly 
95  percent  is  in  public  ownership  so  that 
only  a  few  scattered  private  holdings  will 
have  to  be  acquired.  Land  acquisition 
uithin  the  inland  sector  is  limited  under 
the  terms  of  the  legislation  so  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  privately  owned 
lands  will  be  acquired,  if  any.  For  this 
reason,  only  $2.5  million  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  in  lands. 

Development  of  public  facilities,  how- 
ever, involves  substantially  more  money. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  costs  will  re- 
quire an  investment  of  $12.7  million 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  contemplated 
that  two  visitor  centers  will  be  con- 
structed, as  well  as  campgrounds,  picnic 
areas,  access  roads  and  trails,  boat 
laimching  sites  and  related  facilities. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8763  is  the  product 
of  many  years  of  effort  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  Oregon  Dunes  area  for  the 
general  public.  It  is  sound  legislation 
which  has  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recom- 
mend its  enactment  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8763,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  cou.-ideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  'S.  1977)  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  Senate  bill,  as 
follows ; 

S.  1977 

An  act  to  establl.ih  ihe  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  t'tp  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcs:,  assembled,  Tliat.  in  or- 
der to  provide  foi;,the  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion vLse  aiid  enjoyme.it  of  cer;ai:!  ocean 
shorelines  and  dunes,  fore.^ted  areas,  fresh 
water  lakes,  and  recreational  facilities  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  by  preicnt  and  future 
generations  and  the  conservation  of  scenic, 
scientific,  historic,  and  other  values  contrib- 
uting to  public  enjovinent  of  such  lands  and 
waters,  there  is  hereby  established,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "recreation  area").  The 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  areas  .shall  be 
those  shown  on  the  map  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  i  hereinafter 
called  the  "Secreiary")  In  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regiUatioiis  applicable  to 
national  forests,  in  such  manner  a-s  in  his 
Judgment  will  best  contribute  to  attain- 
ment of  the  purpo.ses  set  forth  in  section  1  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  area  delineated  as  the  "Inland 
Sector"  on  the  map  referenced  in  section  4 
of  this  Act  is  hereby  established  as  an  in- 
land buffer  sector  in  order  to  promote  such 
management  and  use  of  the  lands,  w-aters, 
and  other  properties  within  such  sector  as 
will  best  protect  the  values  which  contribute 
to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  .section  1  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  and  the  inland  sector  shall  be  as  shown 
on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Itecreation  Area"  dated  May  1971, 
which  Is  on  tile  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection in  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
which  is  attached  and  hereby  made  a  part 
tliereof  a  detailed  description  by  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  and  of  the  Inland  sector  Tl^e 
Secretary  may  by  publication  of  a  revised 
map  or  description  in  the  Federal  Register 
correct  clerical  or  typographical  errors  In 
said  map  or  descriptions. 

Sec.  5.  All  lands  of  the  United  States 
within  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  recrea- 


tion area  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  the  rec- 
reation area  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
Provided,  Tliat  lands  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  or 
the  United  Stales  Oorps  of  Engineers  shall 
continue  to  be  used  by  such  agencies  to  the 
extent  required  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  The  boundaries  of  the  Sluslaw  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  extended  t<j  incjude 
all  of  the  lands  not  at  present  within  such 
boundaries  living  within  the  recreation  area 
as  described  in  accordance  with  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Within  the  Inland  .sector  established 
by  section  3  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  the  following  classes  of  property  orUy 
w:th  the  consent  of  the  owner: 

(a)  improved  property  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined; 

lb)  property  used  for  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial purposes  if  such  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial purpobe.s  are  the  same  such  pur- 
poses for  which  the  property  was  being  used 
on  December  31,  1970.  or  such  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes  have  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  designee  as  compatible 
with  or  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(c)  timberlands  under  sustained  yield 
management  so  long  as  the  Secreiary  de- 
termines that  such  management  is  being 
conducted  in  accordance  with  standards  for 
timber  jiroduction,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  harvesting,  reforestation,  and  debris 
cleaiiup,  not  less  stringent  than  management 
standards  imposed  by  the  Secretary  on  com- 
parable national  forest  land.s  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  such  lands  or 
;nteresl,s  therein  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  if  he  determines  that  such  land  or 
interests  are  essential  for  recreation  use  or 
for  access  to  or  protection  of  recreation  de- 
velopments within  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  any  acquisition  of  such  lands  or  interests 
the  -Secretary  shall,  to  tlie  extent  practicable, 
minimize  the  impact  of  such  acquisition  on 
acces.i  to  or  the  reasonable  economic  use  for 
sustained  yield  forestry  of  adjoining  lands 
not  acquired:  and 

(d)  property  used  on  December  31.  1970, 
primarily  for  private,  noncommercial  recrea- 
tional purposes  if  any  Improvements  made 
to  such  property  after  said  date  are  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
dpslgnee  as  compatible  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act 

Sec.  8  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  lands,  waters,  and  tnterests  there- 
in owned  by  or  tinder  the  control  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of may  be  .icqutred  only  with  the  consent  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision.  No  part 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  right-of-way 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
may  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the 
railway.  In  any  acquisition  of  improved  prop- 
erty within  the  recreation  area,  the  owner  or 
owners  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  "owner")  may,  as  a  condition  of  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  such  property  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  term  of  (1)  not 
to  e.xceed  twenty-five  years,  or  (2)  for  a  term 
ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  death 
of  the  owner's  spouse,  or  at  the  time  all  of 
the  children  of  the  owner  or  of  the  owner's 
spouse  die  before  reaching  twenty-one  years 
of  ago  or  at  the  time  the  yotingest  such  child 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  whichever  of 
all  such  event  occurs  the  latest  The  owner 
fhall  elect  at  the  time  of  conveyance  the 
terms  to  be  reserved  Where  any  such  owner 
retain  a  right  of  u.se  and  occupancy  as  here- 
in provided,  such  right  may  during  lt,s  ex- 
istence be  conveyed  or  leased  in  whole,  but 
not  in  part,  for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
ov^'ner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair 
market  on  such  date  of  the  right   retained 
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hj  the  owner.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
a  iqulsitlon  of  such  property   the   Secretary 
n  ay.  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  re- 
ilned  right  of  use  and  occupancy,  acquire 
'ich  right,  in  which  event  he  shall  pay   to 
ich  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  re- 
rr  ainlng  portion  of  such  right.  The  term  "Im- 
p  oved  property"  wherever  used  in  this  Act 
liall  mean  a  detached  one-family  dwellLag 
the  construction  of  which  was  begun  before 
Dscember   31.    1970.   together   with   so   much 
and  on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the 
i  id   land  being  in   the  same   ownership   as 
tl  e  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary   finds  neces- 
4ry  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for 
sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  reslden- 
il  use.  together   with   any   structures   ac- 
( ssory  to  the  dwelling  situated  on  such  land, 
amount  of  such  land  shall  be  at  least 
4ree  acres  in  area,  or  all  of  such  lesser  a- 
3unt  that  may  be  held  in  the  same  owner- 
ip   as   the   dwelling.  Funds   hereafter   ap- 
p^priated  and  available  for  the  acquisition 
lands  and  waters  and  interests  tiierein  in 
e  national  forest  system  pursuant  to  the 
of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  897 1 .  shall 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  any  lands. 
ters,    and    interests    therein    withlii    the 
undarles  of  the  recreation  area. 
3ec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting. 
nshlng.  and  trapping  on  the  land  and  waters 
der  his  jurlsdlctiju  within  the  recreation 
ar^a  In  accordance   with   applicable  la.vs  of 
United  States  ar.d  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 
iided.  That  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tl(}n  with  the  Oregon  State  Game  CommLs- 
n.     may     Issue     regulations     desl^^natlng 
;s  where  and  establishing  periods  when 
hunting,    fishing,    or    trapping    shall    be 
p^mltted   for  reasons  of  public  safety,   ad- 
nlstration.  or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
Sec.    10.   The   lands    within    the   recreation 
a.    subject    to    valid    exiitlng    right.s.    are 
he^'eby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  aiid 
nt  under  the  United  St.ites  mining  la'A.s 
rom    disposition    under    all    la.vs    per- 
nlng  to   mineral  leasing   and   all   amend- 
nts  thereto 

5ec.  11.  fai  The  secretary  is  authorized 
directed,  subject  to  applicable  water 
lity  standards  now  or  hereafter  estab- 
led.  to  permit  the  inveitigation  for,  appro- 
atlon.  storage,  and  withdrawal  cf  i;round 
ter.  surface  water,  and  lake,  stream,  and 
er  water  from  the  recreation  .irea  and 
conveyance  thereof  outside  the  bound- 
s  of  the  recreation  area  for  beneficial 
in  accordance  with  applicable  la.vs  of  the 
,ed  States  and  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
permission  therefor  has  been  obtained 
m  the  State  of  Oregon  before  the  effective 
of  this  Act  :  Provided,  That  nothing 
eln  shall  prohibit  or  authorize  the  pro- 
liitlon  of  the  u-;e  of  water  from  Tahkenitch 
SUtcoo  Lakes  in  accordance  '.vlth  permis- 
sion granted  by  the  State  of  Oregon  prior 
to  the  effective  date  hereof  in  connection 
wiih  certain  industrial  plants  developed  or 
developed      at      or      near      Gardiner. 
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b)    The  Secretary   is   authorized   and   di- 

subject   to   applicable   w.tter   qualitv 

a^dards   now   or   hereafter   established,    to 

transportatijn  and  storage   in   pipe- 

s  withi!i  and  through  the  recreation  area 

lomestic  and  Industrial  wastes  in  accord- 

wlth    applicable    laws    of    the    United 

and  of  the  State  of  Oregon  if  permls- 

therefor   has   been    obtained    from    the 

of   Oregon    before    the   effective    date 

ihls  Act. 

:»    The   Secretary    is    further    authorized 

grant    such    additional    easements    and 

ts.  In   terms  up  to  perpetultv,  a=;   in   his 

ment  would  be  appropriate  and  desirable 

the  effective  use  of  the  rights   to  water 

the  dlsp)osal  of  waste  provided  for  herein. 

for  other  utility   and   private   purpose.- 

)ermlssion    therefor    has    been    obtained 
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from  the  State  of  Oregon,  subject  to  such 
reasonable  conditions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  scenic,  scientific,  "historic, 
and  recreational  features  of  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec.  12.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  advisory  council  for  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  shall  consult 
on  a  periodic  and  regular  basis  with  such 
council  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
man.agement  atid  development  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  The  members  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil, who  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  in  number, 
shall  serve  for  individual  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  each  and  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows; 

111  a  member  to  represeiu  each  county  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  recreation  area  is 
located,  each  such  appointee  to  be  designated 
by  the  respective  governing  body  of  the  coun- 
ty  involved; 

(ii)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  the 
State  of  Oregon,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the   Governor  of  Oregon; 

(ill)  not  to  exceed  eleven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  per- 
sons who,  individually  or  through  associa- 
tion with  national  or  local  organizations,  have 
an  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  rec- 
reation area;  and 

itv)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  cliairman  and  shall  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

itai  The  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to  his 
consultation  with  the  advisory  council,  seek 
the  views  of  other  private  groups  and  indi- 
viduals with  respect  to  administration  of  the 
recreation  area. 

(C)  The  members  shall  not  receive  any 
compen.sation  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  council,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses  and  shall  be  allowed,  as 
appropriate,  per  diem  or  actual  stibsistence 
expenses. 

Sfc.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Oregon  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  in  the  administration  of  the 
recreation  area  and  in  the  administration  and 
protection  of  lands  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  recreation  area  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  deprive  the  State 
of  Oregon  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
of  its  right  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  within  the  recreation  area  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of 
Its  right  to  tax  persons,  corporations,  fran- 
hises.  or  other  non-Pedtral  property,  in- 
cluding mineral  or  other  interests,  In  or  on 
lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation  area 

Sec  14.  There  are  hereby,  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  simis  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  unt  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed,  however  $12,700,000  for  develop- 
ment of  the  recreation  area,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  Justified  by 
rea.son  of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500, 000  for  ac- 
quisition of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein. 

.AMENDMENT    OFKERED    BY    MR.    TAYLOR 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1977 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H  R.  8763.  .1.-.  pa-^-^ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pavS.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon.sider 
wa?  laid  on  the  table. 


A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8763  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MV  "WICKERSHAM" 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  10834),  authorizing  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  operate  a  ferry  vessel  of  for- 
eign registry  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  ports  in 
Alaska  and  poi-ts  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, for  a  limited  period  of  time,  a£ 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H,B.  10834 
Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Staters  of 
Ameiica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wtthsumdlng  the  provisions  of  law  of  the 
United  States  restricting  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  merchandise  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  any  port  in  the  United  States  to  an- 
other port  of  the  United  States,  passengers 
(and  their  personal  effects  and  their  private 
vehicles)  and  vehicles  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  but  not  merchandise 
may  be  transported  on  the  M/V  Wlckersham 
(a  passeiiger  vessel  owned  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  but  of  foreign  registry)  between  ports 
in  Alaska,  and  between  ports  In  Alaska  and 
ports  in  the  State  of  Washington,  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  a  binding  contract  Is 
entered  into  between  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
shipbuilders  of  the  United  States  for  the 
construction  in  the  United  States  of  a  vessel 
;o  replace  the  M  V  Wlckersham,  and  ending 
on  whichever  of  the  following  dates  first 
occurs: 

( 1 )  the  date  on  which  there  is  no  longer  a 
binding  contract  between  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  a  shipbuilder  of  the  United  States  for 
the  construction  in  the  United  States  of  a 
ves.'^el  to  replace  the  M^V  Wlckersham.  other 
th.m  contract  termination  resulting  from 
the  delivery  of  such  replacement  vessel; 

( 2 )  the  date  on  which  the  State  of  Alaska 
first  replaces  the  M  V  Wlckersham  in  regular 
service  with  a  vessel  of  the  United  States; 

1 3 1  the  date  on  which  the  State  of  Alaska 
ceases  to  own  the  M  'V  Wlckersham; 

(4>  the  date  occurring  thirty-six  months 
:ifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Sec.  2.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Maritime  Affairs  shall  provide  cer- 
tification of  the  operative  dates  set  out  in 
section  1  herein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  10834,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  operate  a  ferry  vessel  of  for- 
eign registry  between  ports  in  Alaska 
and  between  ports  in  Alaska  and  ports 
in  the  State  of  Washington  for  a  limited 
period  of  time. 

The  State  of  Alaska  purchased  the 
MV  Wickersham  in  1968  for  operation 
in  the  Marine  Highway  System.  It  was 
built  in  Norway  and.  therefore,  it  was 
excluded  from  carrying  passengers  be- 
tween one  domestic  port  and  another. 
These  restrictions  were  imposed  by  our 
sabotage  law.  As  a  result,  the  MV  Wirk- 
ersham  was  placed  under  Panamanian 
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registry  and  limited  to  operation  between 
Vancouver,  B.C..  a  foreign  port,  and 
ports  in  Alaska.  The  vessel  does,  how- 
ever, carry  an  American  crew. 

This  bill  would  grant  a  very  narrow 
exception  to  our  cabotage  laws.  This  ex- 
ception would  begin  at  the  time  a  con- 
tract for  p  replacement  vessel  has  been 
entered  into  with  a  U.S.  shipyard— and  I 
might  add  at  this  point  that  such  a  con- 
tract was,  in  fact,  executed  on  Febr- 
uary 4.  1972 — and  the  exception  would 
end  at  the  earlie  of  the  following  occur- 
rences : 

First,  if  the  replacement  vessel  con- 
tract should  terminate  for  any  reason 
other  than  the  completion  of  the  vessel ; 

Second,  when  the  replacement  vessel 
actually  goes  into  service: 

Third,  when  the  State  of  Alaska  ceases 
to  own  the  Wickersham ;  or 

Fourth,  in  any  event,  not  more  than 
36  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

The  departmental  reports  are,  on  the 
whole,  favorable. 

As  a  matter  of  past  practice,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  generally  inclined  not  to 
grant  exemptions  to  our  cabotage  laws. 
They  are  well  conceived  and  protect  our 
domestic  trades  from  the  competition  of 
foreign-built  vessels,  or  vessels  operated 
under  foreign  flags.  However,  in  this  In- 
stance, the  committee  was  convinced 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
by  the  enactment  of  this  very  limited 
exemption. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  pass  this 
bill  as  a  sound  piece  of  legislation  neces- 
sary to  assist  Alaska  in  meeting  very 
real  passenger  transportation  problems 
in  that  State. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  iMr.  Garmatz)  has 
explained  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  slightly  liberal- 
izes the  coastwise  trading  privileges  of 
the  MV  Wickersham  between  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Alaska  for  a 
maximum  period  of  3  years  while  a  re- 
placement vessel  is  constructed  in  a  U.S. 
shipyard. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  legislation  constitutes  only  a 
very  limited  and  technical  waiver  of  our 
cabotage  laws.  To  the  extent  that  motor 
vehicles  owned  by  passengers  sailing  on 
the  Wickersham  will  be  transported  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Alaska  and  between 
ports  in  Alaska,  there  is  an  exemption 
from  the  Jones  Act,  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  Since  the 
Wickersham  is  a  link  in  the  Alaskan 
highway  system,  the  carriage  of  private 
motor  vehicles  is  an  essential  aspect  of 
the  service.  The  WickershaTn  will  not  be 
permitted,  however,  to  carry  commercial 
merchandise,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
real  impairment  of  the  Jones  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  Jones  Act  for  the  past  20  years 
as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  would  not 
support  this  legislation  here  today  if  I 
felt  that  it  constituted  to  the  slightest  ex- 


tent an  erosion  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Jones  Act.  Section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920  was  authored 
by  Senator  Wesley  Jones  of  my  State  of 
Washington,  then  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee.  In  drafting 
this  legislation,  he  was  prompted  by  the 
experience  of  World  War  I  when  the 
United  States  found  itself  totally  depend- 
ent upon  foreign-flag  shipping  at  exor- 
bitant rates  until,  as  a  result  of  a  crash 
building  program,  the  United  States 
managed  to  establish  a  f^ect.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920  was  enacted 
primarily  to  authorize  the  sale  of  that 
war-built  fleet  to  private  interests. 

Under  section  27  of  the  act.  our 
domestic  deepsea  merchant  marine  has 
flourished,  providing  efficient  service  to 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 
Containerization  of  cargo,  which  has  rev- 
olutionized international  shipping,  began 
in  our  protected  domestic  trades  between 
the  mainland.  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
Deepsea  barge  transportation  was  per- 
fected in  the  Alaskan  trade.  None  of  these 
technological  developments  would  have 
occurred  had  these  trades  been  open 
to  foreign-flag  operators.  American-flas 
carriers  have  invested  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  providing  modern  ef- 
ficient cargo  s.vstems  for  our  domestic 
•offshore  trades,  an  investment  which 
simply  could  not  have  been  made  had 
every  fly-by-night  operator  in  the  world 
been  permitted  to  engage  in  these  ser\'- 
ices. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  ex- 
tended to  carriers  in  our  domestic  trade 
the  privilege  of  establishing  tax-deferred 
capital  construction  funds  to  further 
modernize  their  fleets  and  expand  their 
services.  The  Maritime  Administration 
has  greatly  expanded  its  support  for  our 
domestic  fleet.  The  Jones  Act.  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970.  and  the  initia- 
tives of  the  Maritime  Administration  will 
insure  the  people  of  Alaska  and  our 
other  offshore  States  and  possessions  the 
highest  quality  marine  transportation 
available  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closinc;.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Representative  from 
Alaska,  who  worked  hard  and  agreed 
to  various  amendments  on  this  bill  In 
order  that  it  could  be  reported  by  our 
committee  for  enactment. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  "Mr.  Begkh  > 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  stand  along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  <Mr.  Garm.«.t7'. 
and  Its  equally  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  iMr.  Pelly).  in  sup- 
port of  my  bill.  H.R.  10834.  providing 
special  operating  authorization  for  the 
Alaska  ferry  vessel  MV  Wickershnn 
That  this  legislation  has  reached  the 
fioor  today  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
sensitivity  and  hard  work  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  able  staff  of  the 
committee. 

As  the  report  of  this  bill  points  out. 
bills  similar  to  H.R.  10834  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  ever  since  the  00th 
Congress  without  success.  For  this  lea- 


.■^on.  I  am  pi'oud  that  it  is  my  bill  which 
has  finally  reached  this  opportunity  for 
pa.ssage.  but  I  inu.'-t  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  past  failure  and  present  suc- 
cess of  this  legislation  i.s  no  more  or  less 
than  a  function  of  the  cooperation  and 
hard  work  of  a  great  many  people  to 
reach  a  sensitive  solution  to  a  very  real 
problem.  Included  in  this  effort,  be.'^ide 
those  I  liavt  already  mentioned,  are  the 
otlicr  members  of  the  Merchant  Ma''ine 
and  Fish.eries  Commutee.  and  the  State 
of  Alaska,  most  notably  Gov.  Wil- 
liam A.  Epan  and  Commissioner  of  Put)- 
lic  Works  George  Easley.  My  thanks  and 
p.dmiration  po  to  all  of  these  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  this  legis- 
lation in  ixTspective.  I  would  like  to  set 
forth  the  general  conditions  to  which  it 
addresses  itself.  In  any  such  accotmt.  the 
starting  point  mast  be  the  fact  that  no 
State  is  so  dependent  on  marine  tran,'-- 
portation  as  is  Alaska.  Both  for  purjxvses 
of  practical  maintenance  ol  life  and  for 
access  to  Alaska's  coastline  by  tourists, 
an  extensive  ferry  system  is  mandator^-. 
Such  a  system  has  been  operational  in 
Alaska  for  nearly  35  years. 

Since  those  early  days,  the  ferry  fleet, 
and  the  level  of  .service  has  grown  tre- 
mendously. At  present,  the  fleet  includes 
seven  vessels  raneinp  from  the  99-foot, 
19-passencer  Chilkat  to  the  363-foot. 
1.300-pa.ssen,9er  Wickersham.  Demands 
on  this  .system  have  increased  steadily, 
both  for  intrastate  marine  transporta- 
tion, and  for  interstate  connections  with 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  response  to  this  growing  demand  for 
ser\1ce.  additional  vessels  have  been 
added  every  few  years  Alaskan  '.oters. 
sensitive  to  the.se  needs,  have  agreed  to 
bonded  indebtedness  in  each  instance 
that  expansion  of  the  fleet  or  its  support 
facilities  was  necessary. 

In  1966  it  was  recognized  that  the  need 
for  expansion  was  particularly  acute  The 
need  existed  for  both  short-  and  long- 
term  expansion,  perhaps  totahng  as 
many  as  five  new  vessels  in  the  next  5 
to  10  years.  Most  pressing  was  the  im- 
mediate need  for  a  large  vessel  capable 
of  making  the  run  between  Alaska  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  answering  that  need,  the  State  of 
Alaska  yielded  to  the  ex-igencies  of  fi- 
nancial limitations,  and  committed  the 
error  which  we  are  prepared  to  correct 
today.  That  error  was  the  purchase  of  the 
MV  Wickersham,  built  in  Norway,  and 
thus  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Jones  Act.  The  basis  for  this  decision  re- 
mains a  mystery,  but  it  is  certain  that 
many  factors  have  changed  since  that 
time,  including  a  new  State  administra- 
tion headed  by  Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  as 
well  as  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  congressional  delegation. 

In  any  case,  the  results  of  that  pur- 
chase decision,  however  well  considered, 
have  been  extremely  burden.«ome  on  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  the  many  Alaskans 
and  U.S.  citizens  who  depend  on  the 
Alaska  Marine  Highway  Sy.stem.  The 
prime  hardslni)  has  been  the  limitations 
on  sernce  which  can  be  provided  by  the 
Wickershmn.  She  simply  cannot  operate 
as  a  full  member  of  the  fleet,  nor  can  she 
serve  as  a  full  replacement  when  other 
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ferries  are  temporarily  out  of  service. 
This  penalty  is  paid  by  Alaska  citizens 
who  need  and  deserve  adequate  marine 
transportation. 

Secondly,  the  result  of  this  insuffi- 
ciency of  service  is  that  the  Wicker  sham 
has  become,  or  perhaps  always  was,  a 
financial  liability  for  Alaska.  Nearly 
$500,000  per  year  is  lost  by  Alaska  from 
causes  related  to  the  limited  service  of 
the  Wickersham.  My  colleagues  who  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  of  any  public 
transportation  system  will  understand 
precisely  what  this  means. 

At  this  point  in  my  presentation,  it  is 
appropriate  to  state  that  the  time  for  a 
fair  solution  to  this  situation  is  at  hand. 
I  intend  to  say  this,  but  I  must  preface 
such  a  statement  with  a  declaration 
which  I  feel  compelled  to  make.  It  is 
simply  this :  The  hardships  I  set  forward 
are  not  accidental,  they  are  the  result  of 
failure  to  recognize  the  purpose  and  op- 
eration of  the  Jones  Act.  What  I  say 
here,  and  the  bill  proposed  here,  does  not 
attack  nor  seek  to  undermine  that  pur- 
pose, but  rather  seeks  to  correct  a  mis- 
take on  terms  which  are  both  fair  to  all 
parties  and  just  within  the  meaning  of 
present  law.  Although  I  suspect  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  effects  of  the  Jones  Act 
have  been  most  harsh  on  Alaska  among 
all  the  States,  I  cannot  disagree  with  the 
purpose  of  such  laws,  which  are  designed 
to  protect  the  domestic  economy. 

On  the  contrary,  tliis  legislation  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  not  only  resolve  the 
problem  of  the  Wickcrshavi  but  also  to  do 
so  at  the  same  time  that  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  is  given  substan- 
tial economic  assistance.  This  legislation 
was  introduced  only  at  the  time  that  a 
plan  of  such  mutual  benefit  could  become 
a  realistic  feature  of  the  legislation. 

The  committee  report  prepared  for 
H.R.  10834  sets  out  admirably  the  provi- 
sions by  which  this  plan  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. Very  simply,  this  legislation  will 
permit  the  MV  Wickersham  to  operate 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Jones  Act.  This  operation  will  be  strict- 
ly limited  in  time  by  a  number  of  specific 
factors  which  guarantee  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  such  operation  ex- 
tend beyond  36  months. 

Most  importantly,  this  full  operation 
cannot  even  begin  until  a  binding  con- 
tract for  construction  of  an  American- 
built  replacement  vessel  h.-s  been  entered 
into  by  the  State  of  Alaska.  Thus,  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  two-fold. 
First,  to  provide  temporary  operating 
authority  for  the  Wickersham.  Second, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  an 
American-built  vessel,  and  the  accom- 
panying work  for  American  shipyards 
and  for  thousands  of  shipyard  employees 
who  now  suffer  from  the  economic  de- 
cline which  affects  us  all. 

I  might  add  that  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  this  legislation  neither  begin  nor 
end  with  the  single  replacement  vessel 
which  is  to  be  built.  At  the  same  time,  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  undertaking  a  total  ex- 
pansion program  which  will  total  over 
S37  million,  with  all  work  to  be  done  in 
American  shipyards.  Integral  to  this  plan 
is  the  use  of  the  Wickersham  as  a  re- 
placement vessel  while  other  vessels  in 


the  fleet  are  lengthened  and  refitted.  Of 
this  total  figtii-e.  the  new  replacement  for 
the  Wickersham  will  cost  approximately 
$19  5  million. 

The  report  on  this  bill,  and  the  ex- 
cellent pre5entations  of  Chairman  Gar- 
MATz  and  Mr.  Pelly  have  made  clear  the 
various  factors  which  have  been  consid- 
ered prior  to  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House.  If  I  may.  I  will  review  those  fac- 
tors in  the  hope  that  you  will  join  me  in 
concluding  that  the  homework  has  been 
done. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  a  limited 
waiver  of  the  Jones  Act  for  full  operation 
of  the  MV  Wickersham. 

Second,  thi.s  waiver  is  contingent  upon 
the  existence  of  a  binding  contract  for 
construction  of  an  American-built  re- 
placement vessel  for  the  Wickersham. 

Third,  the  waiver  cannot  exceed  36 
months  imder  any  circumstances,  but 
ends  earlier  automatically  if  the  con- 
tract fails,  if  the  new  vessel  goes  into 
service  earlier,  or  the  Wickersham  is  sold 
earlier. 

Fourth,  reports  on  the  bill  have  been 
received  from  the  Coast  Guard,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Treasury, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Tlie  reports 
are  favorable  and  no  objection  is  inter- 
posed. These  departments  and  agencies 
carry  the  mes.sage  that  this  le^-islation  of- 
fers an  appropriate  solution  to  a  difficult 
problem. 

Fifth,  the  State  of  Alaska  has  already 
fulfilled  its  responsibility  under  this  leg- 
islation, and  has  done  even  more  than  is 
required.  The  $37  million  expansion  plan 
is  final,  and  bondin.g  for  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  of  the  State.  Spe- 
cific authorization  for  the  ultimate  sale 
of  the  Wickersham  and  for  construction 
of  a  replacement  is  now  State  law.  A  con- 
tract for  the  replacement  vessel  in  the 
amount  of  $19.5  million  has  been  signed. 

What  remains  to  be  done  is  the  pas- 
sage of  H  R.  10834,  and  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  this  measure  today.  By  your  sup- 
port, you  will  be  piovidinc  immediate 
benefits  to  the  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry and  its  many  unemployed  workers 
on  both  coasts,  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 
and  to  the  residents  of  Ala.ska  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  who  need  and  deserve 
the  improved  transportation  that  this 
legislation  will  provide.  There  are  many 
people  who  will  join  me  in  thanking  you 
for  your  .support  of  this  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  that  the  House  saspend 
the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  H.R.  10834, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  authorizing  the  .Sta'e  of  Alaska  to 
operate  a  passenger  ves.sel  of  foreign  retrlstry 
between  ports  In  Alaska,  and  between  ports 
In  Alaska  and  ports  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  1746)  entitled  "An 
act  to  further  promote  equal  employment 
opportunities   for  American   workers". 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
S.  1975  passed  earlier  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEED  TO  CLOSE  INFLATIONARY 
LOOPHOLES  IN  CERTAIN  EXPORT 
MARKETS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  statement  that  I 
made  last  week  involving  the  matter  of 
exports  of  hides  from  the  United  States 
and  the  effect  of  the  exportation  upon 
prospective  prices  of  shoes  this  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Press  Release  of  Congressman  Wilbur  D 
Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  import 
.surcharge  has  distracted  attention  from  the 
overdue  need  to  close  inflationary  loopholes 
in  certain  of  our  export  markets. 

Speclflcally.  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
the  export  loophole  Inviting  speculative  ex- 
ploitation of  the  American  hide  market  Is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  inflating  our  costs 
and  deflating  our  employment. 

"Stagflation"  is  more  than  a  theory  so  far 
&C,  inflation  of  American  hide  costs  and  de- 
flation of  the  American  shoe  and  leather  in- 
dustry are  concerned.  It  Is  a  costly  fact. 

tJ.  S.  hide  prices  have  roughly  doubled  in 
the  past  year.  Export  demand  has  bid  them 
up.  The  Jump  in  hide  exports  is  matched  by 
a  corresponding  Jump  in  shoe  imports,  which 
have  been  running  close  to  half  of  U.  S.  shoe 
production — as  against  a  mere  Ave  percent  In 
I960.  According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, imports  soared  to  no  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  U.  S.  shoe  production  In  January! 
This  ratio  of  imports  to  a  basic  American 
product  Is  unsupp>ortable !  It  calls  for  prompt 
and  incisive  action  by  the  President — Just  as 
soon  as  he  Is  able  to  focus  again  on  domestic 
and  ecomomlc  affairs! 

In  the  case  of  the  distress  suffered  by 
American  import-sensitive  textile  and  steel 
industries.  Presidential  relief  actions  were 
prompted  when  the  ratio  of  Imports  to  pro- 
duction hit  the  sore  nerve  represented  by 
ten  percent. 

The  policy  linpllcatloixs  of  these  develop- 
ments are  even  more  disturbing  than  the 
actual  toll  taken  by  hide  cost  Inflation  and 
shoe  Industry  decline.  No  other  power  stand- 
ing In  the  world  today  freely  invites  Us 
competitors  to  strip  It  of  Its  proprietary  raw 
materials,  wlille  Inviting  them  at  the  same 
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time  to  flood  Its  markets  with  low-cost  prod- 
ucts that  were  fabricated  from  these  same 
raw  proprietary  raw  materials.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  America  is  stUl  so  rich  or  so  naive 
that  she  can  afford  or  agree  to  remain  so 
improvident. 

This  costly  and  self-defeating  pattern  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  American  hide  and 
leather  Industries. 

Two  warning  signals  from  the  market- 
place leave  no  doubt  that  failure  to  close  this 
export  loophole  promptly  will  cause  the  other 
shoe  to  drop — and  I  am  not  Joking! 

The  first  danger  signal  Is  coming  from  the 
distress-ridden  dollar  market  overseas:  There 
is  no  doubt  that  foreign  shoe  manufacturers. 
joining  In  the  speculation  that  the  dollars 
they  already  have  and  the  dollars  they  are 
expecting  to  earn  will  be  worth  less,  are  us- 
irg  them  now  to  bid  up  the  price  of  hides. 
Consequently,  foreign  fears  for  another 
mark-down  in  the  dollars  are  conflrmlng 
domestic  fears  of  another  notch-up  for  both 
Inflation  and  unemployment. 

The  second  danger  confronts  the  American 
consumer.  The  direct  cost  consequences  to 
the  American  consumer  of  the  run-up  in  the 
hide  market  are  putting  the  Price  Commis- 
sion on  notice  to  sanction  an  Increase  In  the 
retail  price  of  shoes  of  anything  from  $1.00  to 
$3.00  a  pair.  This  price  increase  will  come 
Just  as  soon  as  today's  run-up  In  hide  costs 
translates  Itself  Into  tomorrow's  shipment  of 
manufactured  shoes.  This  means  that  the 
mothers  of  America's  school-children  will 
find  themselves  paying  more  for  shoes  Just 
before  school  opens  next  September.  It  also 
guarantees  yet  another  upward  "tilt"  In  the 
cost-of-living  Index  which  will,  therefore, 
entitle  all  union  members  stUl  einployed  next 
summer  to  the  offsetting  pay  increases  guar- 
anteed by  the  cost-of-living  clauses  In  their 
contracts. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  prompt  steps 
to  introduce  a  licensing  system  to  limit  the 
export  of  hides  and  to  study  any  other  paral- 
lel cases  of  abuse.  I  would  much  prefer  the 
lesser  evil  of  hide  export  controls  to  the  un- 
mitigated disaster  of  dollar  exchange  con- 
trols. Failure  to  take  such  relatively  limited 
remedial  action  now  will  Invite  still  new 
distortions  threatening  to  force  larger  emer- 
gency actions  sooner  than  I  care  to  contem- 
plate 


MISS  KAREN  BETH  MALLAH,  FLOR- 
IDA'S WINNER  IN  VETERANS  OF 
FOREIGN  WARS  VOICE  OP  DE- 
MOCRACY CONTEST 

•  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  the  voice  of  democracy  con- 
test. Participants  from  high  schools 
throughout  the  coimtry  submit  speeches 
ba.sed  on  theme  of  democracy,  and  com- 
pete for  scholarships  provided  by  the 
VFW.  This  year  more  than  500,000  stu- 
dents participated. 

I  am  proud  that  the  winning  entry 
from  the  State  of  Florida  was  submitted 
by  Miss  Karen  Beth  Mallah,  a  senior  at 
Miami  Coral  Park  senior  high  school  in 
the  12th  District  of  Florida.  Karen 
stresses  the  responsibility  which  democ- 
racy and  its  freedoms  require  of  each 
citizen.  Her  essay  clearly  indicates  her 
insight  and  maturity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreigr.  Wars  and  the  ladles 


auxiliary  for  their  sponsorship  of  this 
important  contest,  and  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  outstanding 
work  of  Miss  Mallah : 

Mr  RESPONSiBiLrrT  to  Freedom 
Although  freedom  U  a  gift  given  to  each 
American,  freedom  is  not  free.  Freedom  Is  the 
most  expensive  gift  glTCn  because  It  requires 
constant  guarding  or  It  will  be  stolen  awav; 
It  requires  constant  care  or  It  will  die  of 
neglect.  Yet,  for  all  the  expense  Involved, 
freedom  Is  worth  more  than  we  ever  can  give 
to  It. 

Freedom  Is  the  only  true  expression  of 
human  dignity.  It  provides  the  only  system 
that  recognizes  the  differences  In  human  be- 
ings and  gives  each  the  chance  to  try  and 
attain  the  best  life,  both  materialistically 
and  spiritually,  that  one  is  able  to  attain. 

The  price  of  freedom  Uee  In  the  responsl- 
bUIty  necessary  to  maintain  It.  Each  person 
has  different  responsibilities,  based  on  his 
cap>abUItles  and  awareness.  My  responBlblll- 
tles  are  greater  than  most  of  my  friends' 
because  I  am  more  fully  aware  of  the  thin 
line  we  walk  In  keeping  freedom  and  los- 
ing It. 

One  of  my  greatest  responsibilities  is  vot- 
ing, for  In  voting  I  am  taking  a  direct  action 
for  our  heritage  of  freedom.  I  am  asserting 
my  views  and  opinions  for  the  nation.  I  am 
making  an  active  choice  between  two  or  more 
possibilities  open;  I  am  stating  what  I  want 
for  me  and  what  1  hope  will  be  best  for 
others. 

Every  time  someone  misses  one  election,  no 
matter  how  Inconsequential  it  eeemfl.  he  Is 
denying  himself  freedom.  Voting  is  one  way 
to  assure  a  democratic  government.  But  vot- 
ing, no  matter  how  diligently  practised  Is  not 
a  dally  occurrence,  and  freedom  demand? 
dally  devotion. 

Another  responsibility  I  have  Is  keeping 
Informed.  Only  through  Information  am  I 
fully  aware  of  what  the  government  is  doing. 
Then.  If  I  am  opposed  to  some  action  brought 
forward  by  the  government.  I  am  able  to 
state  my  opposition  In  a  calm,  Intelligent 
manner  and  offer  suggestions  for  a  better 
method  In  solving  a  particular  problem. 

Voting  and  keeping  Informed  are  excellent 
means  for  all  citizens  to  actively  participate 
in  our  American  government  and  keep  free- 
dom alive.  However,  for  my  own  personal 
satisfaction  I  must  do  more,  because  I  am 
capable  of  doing  more.  I  cannot  be  passive 
In  a  world  that  cries  for  action,  and  so  I  ex- 
tend my  responsibilities  to  freedcan. 

I  find  that  my  responsibilities  do  not  end 
with  myself.  I  try  and  see  that  others  do  not 
lose  their  freedom  through  disuse.  I  work 
with  the  political  system  we  have,  because  I 
feel  It  Is  the  best  one  mankind  has  devised.  I 
actively  campaign  for  the  candidate  I  feel 
will  do  the  best  Job  of  representing  me  and 
In  carryUig  out  my  views.  I  babysit  for  free 
so  manv  women  who  would  not  be  able  to 
otherwise  vote  are  able  to  do  so.  I  drive  peo- 
ple to  the  polls,  and  Inform  citizens  of  their 
voting  districts.  I  do  this  because  It  Is  my 
responsibility,  and  I  can  never  assume  some- 
one else  Is  doing  this  work  so  necessary  for 
a  healthy,  political  system. 

Responsibility  to  freedom  does  not  end  with 
elections.  The  best  tool  at  my  disposal  Is  pen 
and  paper.  Then  I  can  wTlte  to  my  represent- 
atives and  let  them  know  how  I  feel  on  the 
Issues  so  that  they  are  aware  of  the  will  of 
the  people. 

However,  In  all  the  actions  I  take,  my  most 
important  responsibility  to  freedom  Is  being 
the  best  citizen  I  know  how.  Freedom  re- 
quires maturity  and  understanding  and  the 
self  control  to  know  when  to  limit  actions 
that  would  harm  others. 

We  each  have  many  responsibilities  to  free- 
dom. Whatever  happens,  happens  because 
we  let  It.  Freedom  Is  everyone's  Job.  But  In 
saying  this,  I  must  never  think  that  I  am 


nobody.   Freedom   begins   with   me.   and   I'll 
make  sure  it  doesn't  end  with  me. 

I  am  striving  to  awaken  responslbnity  for 
freedom  in  others,  because  only  through 
united  action  Is  the  true  greatness  cf  America 
fully  achieved  My  responsibility  to  freedom? 
Loving  it  so  much  that  it  remains  alive  for 
the  future. 


SUPPORT  PRICE  FOR  MILK 

'Mr.  OBEY  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addi-ess  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr.  OBEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  in  the  House  which  would 
require  the  Secretarv-  of  Apriculture  \jo 
make  quarterly  adjustment.'^  in  the  sup- 
l)ort  price  of  milk. 

Under  present  law,  the  Seci-etary  of 
Agriculture  sets  the  support  price  for 
milk  at  between  75  percent  and  90  per- 
cent of  parity  on  April  1.  the  bcgmnmc  of 
the  marketing  year.  Throughout  the 
marketing  year,  however,  dairy  farmers' 
purchasing  power  is  eroded  because  the 
support  price  of  milk  remains  constant 
while  production  costs  steadily  increase. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  would  stop  that 
steady  erosion  Tender  this  legislation,  if 
an  85  percent  of  iiarlty  .support  level  were 
establi'^hed  on  April  1.  the  actual  price 
farmer^  would  receive  for  their  milk 
would  remain  at  close  to  that  parity  level 
throughout  the  year 

This  has  not  been  true  m  the  past.  Look 
at  the  present  marketin.g  year.  Last 
April  1.  the  price  support  level  for  manu- 
facturinpr  milk  wa':  set  at  $4  93  a  hun- 
dredweight, or  85  percent  of  parity  By 
.'^pril  1972.  however,  it  is  expected  that 
because  of  increased  costs  to  dairy  farm- 
ers the  $4,93  a  hundredweight  support 
price  will  represent  only  about  79  i^ercent 
of  parity,  showing  in  effect,  a  7  percent 
decline  in  purcha.sinc  power. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  A,!?riculturp  to  adjust  the 
.support  price  of  milk  in  terms  of  dollars 
at  3-month  intervals  durinc  the  market- 
ing year.  Had  this  l^mslation  been  in 
effect  this  marketing  year,  for  example, 
the  support  price  of  milk  would  have  been 
increased  thi'ce  times  to  maintain  the 
support  level  at  85  ix^rcent  of  parity — to 
$5  04  a  hundredweight  on  July  1.  to  S5,08 
a  hundredwcipht  on  October  1.  and  to 
$5  11  on  January  1. 

Unfortunately  declines  similar  to  those 
experienced  this  year  have  been  experi- 
enced through  each  of  the  past  6  market- 
ing years,  as  showTi  by  the  table  below: 


Support 

Support  «s 

percent 

Marketing 

price 

ot  parity,  marketing 

year 

(m 

year 

(Apr,  1  to 
Mar.  31) 

hundred 
weight) 

Decrease, 
percent 

Beginning 

End 

1965  €6 

J3,24 

75 

72.5 

2.5 

1%6  67 

3,50 

78 

1  78. 0  . 

4.00 

■89 

86  6 

2  4 

1967  68   ... 

4.00 

87 

83.5 

3,5 

1968  69 

4.28 

89 

83.1 

5,9 

1969  70 

4.28 

83 

80.0 

3.0 

1970-71 

4.66 

85 

80.5 

4.5 

1971-72 

4.93 

85 

«79,1 

5.$ 

1  As  of  June  30,  1966, 
'Estimate  for  Mar  31,  1972 

Mr.   Speaker,   in   my   judgment,   this 
situation    is    unfortunate    and    unfair. 
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^iry  farmers  lose  ground  throuehout 
thp  year,  not  because  of  inefficiency  or 
■oiigh  fault  of  their  own.  but  simply 
betause  a  price  support  level  for  milk 
es  ablished  once  a  year  does  not  allow 
fa  -mers  to  keep  pace  with  inflationary 
n  Teases  in  production  costs, 
rhe  price  dairy  farmers  receive  for 
ir  milk  must  rise  at  least  enough  to 
ofllset  increases  In  production  costs  if 
d^r\-men  are  ever  going  to  maintain — 
alone  improve — their  income  position 
i  I  for  one  believe  the  need  for  im- 
prbvement  in  the  income  of  our  Nation'.s 
dairy  farmers  is  clear. 

Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  Camp- 
1  pointed  out  recently  that  financial 
urns  for  dairying  are  presently  so  low 
It  most  dain.-men  do  not  recover  their 
abital  investment  dunng  their  occupa- 
ti(  nal  lifetimes.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  better  illustrates  just  why  we 
improved      incomes     for     these 
fahners. 

[  believe  the  proposal  that  I  am  intro- 
dicing  today  makes  a  justified  improve- 
ment in  our  dairy  price  support  program. 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law.  and  if  the 
rretary  of  Agriculture  rai.ses  the  sup- 
rt  price  for  milk  to  the  full  90  percent 
parity,  as  I  urged  Secretary  Butz  in  a 
retent  letter,  dairy  farmer.^  should  final - 
be  able  to  achieve  the  income  gains 
ilch  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  my  bill  appears 
b^ow. 

H.R.   13584 

all!  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
o  provide  for  adjustments  In  the  support 
jrlce  of  milk  during  its  marketing  year. 
Se  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  .section 
[id)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  i7 
C.  1421  et  seq.)  ts  amended  by  adding  at 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
Jlotwlthstandlng  the  first  sentence  of  this 
uasectlon,  the  Secretaj-y  shall  adjust  the 
support  price  of  milk  at  three  month  Inter- 
s  during  its  marketing  year  In  order  to 
urately  reflect  any  Increase  In  the  parity 
ce  of  milk  as  of  the  date  of  each  such  ad- 
itment  when  compared  to  Its  parity  price 
the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year. 


hs 


BUSING 

Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
m  nute.  to  re-vi.se  and  e.xtend  his  remarks 
ar  d  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

M.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vou  know 
mmy  Members  of  the  House  are  con- 
cerned v,1th  the  problem  of  busing  to 
ol  tain  racial  balance  and  the  House 
Ji  diciary  Committee  has  now  responded 
to  the  concern  of  the  membership  by 
hdding  hearings  on  the  problem.  I  hope 
these  hearings  will  be  fruitful  and  are 
nc  t  being  held  in  order  to  prevent  addi- 
tidnal  Members  from  signing  the  dis- 
cJ  arge  petition  now  at  the  Clerk's  desk 
Ir  any  event.  I  would  like  to  share  my 
ov  'n  testimony  today  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
H)use  which  is  set  forth  in  full  below: 

Tl  STTMONT       OF      CONGRESSMAN       WILLIAM       L. 

ScoTT  Before  House  Jtjdiciabt  CoMMrrrrE, 

BtTBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5,  DtHUNG  PXTBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS ON  House  Joint  Resolltion  620  and 
Related  Measures  Proposing  .Amendments 
ro  THE  Constitution  With  Respect  to  the 


Tr^ns.cortation  and  .Assignment  of  Public 

School  Pupils.  Held  on  Mondat,  March 

6.   1972 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  holding  these 
hearings.  In  my  opinion  the  people  of  the 
country  are  more  concerned  with  the  bus- 
ing problem  than  with  any  individual 
domestic  problem  In  recent  years.  An  indlca- 
•lon  of  this  !s  the  result  of  an  annual  opin- 
ion poll  sent  to  every  home  in  my  congre.s- 
.^lonal  district.  In  which  the  question  was 
.oiked ; 

•  Do  you  favor  busing  of  school  children 
to  obtain  racial  balance: 

A.  Between  cities  and  suburban  areas?" 
and  the  answers  were,  "yes,"  9  per  rent:  "no." 
90  per  cent,  and  "no  opinion,"  1  per  cent; 

"B.  Solely  within  a  city  or  county?"  and 
the  answers  were,  "yes,"  14  per  cent;  "no," 
8.5  per  cent,  and  "no  opinion."  1  per  cent; 

C.  Under  any  circumstances?"  And  the 
answers  were,  "yes."  7  per  cent:  "no,"  91  per 
cent;  and  "no  opinion."  2  per  cent. 

We  received  more  than  50,000  replies  to  the 
over  275,000  questlonna.res  sent  out  to  a 
district  which  Includes  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas. 

While  Virginia  may  have  a  stronger  feel- 
ing than  most  States  In  view  of  the  recent 
decision  by  Judge  Merhlge  Involving  the 
Richmond  area,  I  do  feel  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try are  opposed  to  busing,  A  recent  editorial 
in  the  Richmond  Time'i-Di.'ipatch,  which 
serves  my  congressional  district,  and  one 
from  the  Ashland  Herald.  Progr,-<s.  both  su.fr- 
gest  that  busing  U  not  the  proper  way  to  ob- 
tain quality  education,  and  I  would  like  to 
Insert  these  two  editorials  In  the  record  at 
this  point.  (Editorials  attached,) 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
are  i-.ot  signing  the  discharge  petition  because 
they  believe  in  the  committee  system,  and 
they  believe  that  this  committee  will  report 
.^  bill  to  the  House  for  consideration.  This 
may  be  a  test  as  to  whether  our  body  is  truly 
the  people's  legislative  body  and  If  sover- 
eignty does  reside  in  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try collectively,  becatise  I  am  convinced  that 
the  American  people  want  to  stop  the  busing 
of  school  children  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racLal  balnuce  as  a  substitute  for  the 
i;eig'nborhood    school    concept. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  to  carrv  out  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  The  first  Is  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  busing  of  children  In  our 
public  schools.  This  concept  ts  embcxlled  in 
H.R,  914  which  I  co-spon.scred  with  Mr,  Ml- 
7:en  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  number  of 
other  Members,  Becau.se  of  fear,  however, 
that  this  would  be  declared  unconstitti- 
tional,  I  also  Joined  Mr,  MizeU  ar:d  others  in 
co-sponsoring  a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  wotUd  hope  that  the  committee  would 
weigh  the  concept  of  exercl-^lng  the  legis- 
lative will  wlthoiu  amending  the  constitu- 
tion against  the  need  for  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  to  accomplish  this  same 
result. 

I  know  that  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  disagree  with  this  premise,  but  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  thp.t  recent  deci- 
sions of  our  Federal  courts  are  contrary  to 
the  desires  of  the  vast  malorlty  of  the  people 
of  this  country  Therefore.  I  have  Introdticpd 
measures  In  the  90th,  91st,  and  92nd  Con- 
gresses to  limit  the  terms  of  our  Federal 
*vidses  to  10  vp.-irs  The  latest  nf  these,  H,R 
Res.  286.  was  introduced  on  Febn.iary  4,  of 
1371,  It  provides  for  an  .Tmetidment  to  the 
ron.«titutlon.  provldine  for  tenure  with  the 
right  of  reappointment  and  reconfirmation 

Although  this  committee  has  not  held 
hearings  on  any  of  these  measures,  con- 
stltu^nts  have  Indicated  their  approval. 

Under  such  a  measure,  Judees  would  still 
retain  their  Judicial  Independence  but  would 
not  be  Inclined  to  act  arbitrarily  as  they 
frequently  do   under  lifetime  tenure. 


If  ultimate  sovereignty  does  reside  in  the 
people  of  the  country,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  every  public  official,  whether  he  be  In 
the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  branch 
of  our  Government,  should  periodically  have 
to  .'.ccount  to  the  people  for  his  stewardship. 

You  and  I  face  the  electorate  every  two 
years  Members  of  the  other  body  do  this 
every  six  years;  the  President  every  four 
years;  and  the  governors  of  the  various  States 
at  regular  Intervals.  Periodic  accounting  of 
all  Government  officials  to  the  public,  In  my 
opinion,  is  the  only  way  to  retain  oxxi  re- 
publican form  of  Government. 

There  Is  another  manner  In  which  we  can 
curb  the  arbitrary  action  of  our  Federal 
courts,  however,  without  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  This  Is  pursuant  to  the 
constitutional  provision  to  the  effect  that 
Federal  Judicial  power  "shall  be  vested  .  .  . 
in  such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 
Tills  Is  a  concept  Included  In  H.R.  12827 
which  I  Introduced  on  February  1,  1972,  and 
an  Identical  bill,  HJl.  13176,  Introduced  Feb- 
ruary 16,  with  co-sponsors.  Its  Intention  Is  to 
clarify  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts 
with  regard  to  cases  and  controversies  Involv- 
ing the  public  schools  and  provides  that 
neither  the  Federal  district  courts  nor  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  any  jur- 
l.sdiction  to  hear  or  decide  cases  and  con- 
troversies Involving  the  public  schools  but 
that  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  cases 
and  controversies  shall  be  vested  In  the 
courts  of  the  respective  States  and  territories, 
with  the  additional  proviso  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shaU  retain  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  by  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  highest  State  or  territorial  court  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
to  Insure  that  cases  dealing  with  such  a  vital 
local  Issue  as  neighborhood  schools  be  heard 
by  Judges  attuned  to  the  problems  and  the 
needs  of  our  communities. 

Protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  parties  to  disputes  over  schools  would 
still  be  available  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Federal  supremacy  would  still  be 
m:i!ntalned. 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  and  to 
not  only  set  up  a  federal  judicial  system  be- 
low the  supreme  court  but  also  to  fix  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  cotirts. 

The  first  Congress  exercised  the  power 
granted  in  the  constitution  when  it  enacted 
the  Judiciary  act  of  1789.  1  Stat.  73.  Congress 
did  not  grant  to  the  federal  courts  the  full 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Juris- 
dictional amount  requirements  kept  many 
litigants  from  federal  courts  and  sent  them 
Instead  to  state  courts  to  adjudicate  federal 
claims.  The  1789  act  contained  no  grant  of 
"federal  question"  jurisdictlton,  so  that  suits 
arising.  In  the  words  of  article  III,  section 
2.  "under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  .  .  ,",  except  where 
otherwise  speclflcallv  and  narrowly  provided 
for  were  required  to  be  brought  In  the  state 
courts  initil  1875,  18  Stat.  470.  And  a  clatise 
barring  diversity  jurisdiction  where  diver- 
sity had  been  created  by  the  assignment  of 
choses  In  action  kept  In  state  courts  cases 
which  the  constitution  would  have  permitted 
C-Tneress  to  assign  to  federal  courts, 

1:1  a  case  Involving  the  "assignee  clause," 
the  court  first  announced  the  doctrine  that 
Cor.gress  controlled  much  of  Its  Jurisdiction 
and  all  of  that  of  the  lower  Federal  Courts, 
In  the  words  of  Justice  Chase:  "The  notion 
has  frequently  been  entertained,  that  the 
Federal  Courts  derive  their  Judicial  power 
immediately  from  the  constitution;  but  the 
political  truth  Is,  that  the  disposal  of  the 
judir-ial  power  fexecpt  In  a  few  specified  in- 
stances) belongs  to  Congress.  It  Congress 
has  given  the  power  to  this  court,  we  possess 
it,  not  otherwise;  and  If  Congress,  has  not 
given  the  power  to  us,  or  to  any  other  court, 
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it  still  remains  at  the  legislative  disposal. 
Besides.  Congress  is  not  bound,  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  Inexpedient,  to  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  tlie  Federal  Courts  to  every 
subject,  in  every  form,  which  the  constltti- 
tion  might  warrant."  (Emphasis  added,) 
Turner  v.  Bank  of  North  America,  4  DALL. 
(4  U.S,)  8,  10  {  1799)  ,  -And  in  Carp  v,  Curtis.  3 
HOW.  (44  U.S.)  236,  245  (1845),  it  was  said 
that  "The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  has  Its  origins  in  the 
constitution,  is  (except  in  enumerated  in- 
stances, applicable  exclusively  to  this  court) 
dependent  for  its  distribution  and  orga- 
nization, and  for  the  modes  of  Its  exercise, 
entirely  upon  the  action  of  Congress,  who 
possess  the  sole  power  of  creating  the  tri- 
bunals (Inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court),  for 
the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  and  of 
investing  them  with  jurisdiction  either 
limited,  concurrent,  or  exclusive,  and  of 
withholding  Jursldictlon  from  them  in  the 
exact  degrees  and  character  which  to  Con- 
gress may  seem  proper  for  the  public  good," 
For  similar  expressions,  see,  E.  G.,  Sheldon  v. 
Sill.  8  HOW.  (49  U.S.)  441  (1850); 
Plaquemines  Tropical  Fruit  Co.  v.  Hender- 
son. 170  U.S.  511  (1898);  Kline  v.  Burke 
Const.  Co.,  260  U.S.  226  (1922);  Lockerty  v. 
Phillips.  319  U.S,  182  (1943);  South  Cctrolin:: 
V,  Kat-.enbach,  383  U,S,  301,  331-332   (1966) 

State  Judges  under  the  supremacy  clause. 
Article  VI,  CI.  2,  are  bound  by  oath  to  up- 
hold the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  as 
well  as  constitutional  Federal  laws  and  trea- 
ties. Today,  all  cases  which  might  be  brought 
under  "Federal  Question"  and  diversity 
Jurl.sdlctlon  In  Federal  Courts  which  do  not 
involve  the  requisite  jurisdictional  amoimt 
must  be  brought  in  State  courts.  Litigants 
may  on  their  own  bring  most  cases  in  State 
courts  which  could  be  brought  In  Federal 
courts,  excepting  only  a  few  classes  of  cases 
in  which  Congress  has  made  Federal  Juris- 
diction excltisive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill  does  not  go  to  the 
question  of  the  restriction  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
because  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  still 
be  the  court  of  last  resort,  even  though 
cases  or  controversies  involving  the  public 
schools  would  be  decided  Initially  In  State 
courts. 

While  I  have  advocated  amendments  to 
the  constitution  and  still  do,  this  route  Is  a 
longer  and  more  uncertain  one  than  the  pro- 
cess of  elimination  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
public  schools  from  our  Federal  District  and 
Circuit   Courts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless 
of  the  vehicle  used  In  Its  accomplishment — 
and  I  know  that  this  committee  has  various 
proposals  before  It — the  people  of  the  coun- 
try want  the  neighborhood  school  to  be  pre- 
.served. 

When  young  couples  are  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  home  In  which  to  raise  their 
children,  they  consider  the  location  of 
churches,  shopping  centers,  and  schools,  as 
well  as  the  general  condition  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Children  make  friends  within  this 
neighborhood,  and  It  seems  reasonable  for 
them  to  attend  school  with  the  friends  they 
develop  over  the  years.  In  the  event  they  are 
taken  out  of  their  neighborhoods  into  strange 
areas,  they  are  not  only  less  alert  on  arrival 
but  also  away  from  their  friends.  In  strange 
neighborhoods  and  sometimes  even  among 
hostile  groups.  Emotional  problems  can  de- 
velop from  such  an  experience. 

It  seems  against  the  Interest  of  children 
to  attempt  to  use  them  as  pawns  to  solve  so- 
cial conditions  for  which  they  have  no  de- 
gree of  responsibility. 

Small  children  especially  tire  easily.  I  am 
advised  that  they  have  nap  times  during 
the  school  day;  and  kindergarten  and  first- 
graders  sometimes  even  attend  school  for  a 


lesser  period   of   time   than   the   older  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  so- 
called  strict  constructionists  who  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
years  will  reverse  the  trial  court  in  the  Rich- 
mond case:  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
cannot  depend  upon  this  being  done  without 
legislative  action  on  our  part.  If  we  are  in- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  children — and  I 
believe  each  member  of  this  committee  is — 
and  if  we  want  them  to  receive  the  highest 
possible  quality  education,  then  we  must 
find  a  solution  to  this  problem.  And  I  urge 
that  this  committee  bring  this  matter  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  so  that  sufficient  time  will  remain 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  to  have  the 
necessary  legislation  enacted  into  law  before 
adjournment. 


[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
Feb,  27,  1972] 
Invalid  Arguments 
Many    liberal    journalists    and    politicians 
are  attempting  to  discredit  the  fight  against 
compulsory  busing  by  accusing  opponents  of 
this  i>emiclous  practice  of  exaggerating  Its 
dangers  and  of  favoring  a  restoration  of  com- 
plete sch(X)l  segregation.  It  may  be  Impos- 
sible to  persuade  the  defenders  of  busing  to 
alter  their  views,  but  the  efl'ort  should  be 
made. 

Let  us  consider,  point  by  point,  some  of 
their  salient  arguments: 

( 1 )  Objections  to  busing  cannot  be  valid 
because  buses  have  been  used  for  decades 
to  transport  children  to  school.  Currently,  at 
least  18  million  children  go  to  school  by  bus 
dally. 

The  flaw  in  this  argument  is  that  It  makes 
no  distinction  between  necessary,  nonraclal 
busing  and  unnecessary,  racial  busing.  Foes 
of  busing  do  not  object,  per  se,  to  the  proc- 
ess of  transporting  children  to  school  by 
yellow  motor  vehicles.  Rather,  they  object  to 
contrived  busing  plans  that  force  children  to 
attend  a  particular  school  solely  to  promote 
racial  balance,  Tliey  object  to  busing  plans 
that  remove  a  child  from  the  school  to  which 
he  logically  should  go  and  tran.sport  him  to  a 
.school  far  away — solely  to  promote  racial 
balance.  They  object,  if  you  please,  to  the 
Imbecility  and  unfairness  of  compulsory 
busing  that  is  designed  to  transport  children 
for  sociological,  not  educational,  purposes. 

(2)  Busing  is  a  necessary  but  temporary 
evil. 

According  to  this  asinine  argument,  the 
hardships  of  busing  are  accept.able  now  be- 
cause eventually  busing  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. Within  a  few  years,  this  argument  con- 
tinues, the  residential  areas  of  all  commu- 
nities will  be  fully  Integrated  and  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  btis  children  to  promote 
racial  balance  in  schools. 

One  of  the  major  objections  to  this  view 
is  that  it  is  Indifl'erent  to  the  effects  of  bus- 
ing on  the  lives  of  children  currently  In- 
volved. It  is  cruel  even  to  suggest  that  young 
children  must  suffer  the  hardships  of  bus- 
ing today  in  order  that  young  children  will 
not  have  to  suffer  the  hardships  of  busing  to- 
morrow. Young  years  are  precious,  too  pre- 
cious to  sacrifice  upon  yellow,  motorized  al- 
tars— to  app>ease  the  gods  of  racial  balance. 
Today's  children  like  the  children  of  tomor- 
row are  entitled  to  be  educated  In  a  serene, 
orderly  and  constructive  atmosphere, 

(3)  Opponents  of  busing  are  really  segre- 
gationists who  abhor  the  thought  of  black 
and  white  children  going  to  school  together 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  cynical  argu- 
ment is  to  attempt  to  dissuade  moderates 
from  joining  the  antibuslng  crusade  The 
theory  is  that  many  people  with  sincere  res- 
ervations about  busing  would  rather  accept 
the  practice  than  be  labeled  redneck-s 


Of  course,  the  p.-gument  Is  false.  Undeni- 
ably, many  busing  opponents  are  segrega- 
tionists but  mcjst  siuely  are  not.  Under 
Richmond's  old  freedom  of  choice  plan, 
Negroes  were  accepted  quietly  In  formerly  all 
wiiite  schools.  It  was  not  until  U,  S,  District 
Judge  Robert  R,  Merhlge,  Jr,  ordered  busing 
for  the  city  that  a  mass  exodus  of  white 
pupils  from  the  city's  schools  began  Integra- 
tion of  Chesterfield  and  Henrico  County 
school  did  not  touch  off  a  panicky  flight  of 
whites  to  private  schools,  but  the  prospect 
of  busing  threatens  to  do  precisely  that 
Many  white  parents  who  withdrew  tiieir 
children  from  city  schools  last  year,  and 
many  who  are  considering  withdrawing  their 
children  from  public  schools  if  Judge  Mer- 
hige's  metropolitan  bu.slng  plan  l>ecomes 
effective,  are  racial  moderates  or  liberals  who 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  integration  as 
such.  But  they  are  profoundly  disturbed  by 
the  adverse  impact  that  busing  is  likely  to 
have  upon  the  physical  and  educational  wel- 
fare of  their  children. 

As  the  debate  on  busing  Intenslfles  In 
coming  weeks,  those  who  oppose  It  can  ex- 
pect to  be  the  target  of  a  fusillade  of  slander. 
They  can  only  hope  that  the  Justice  of  their 
cause  will  prove  t-o  be  armor  enough  to 
withstand  tho  assault. 


[From  the  Ashland  Herald  Progress. 

Feb,  24.  1972] 

Busing:  W'rong  Road  to  Quality  Education 

Resolutions  on  busing  will  be  adopted  to- 
nit'ht  hy  the  Hanover  County  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  on  March  9  by  the 
Patrick  Henry  High  School  PTA,  Although 
Judge  Merhige's  decision  to  consolidate  the 
.'^chool  districts  of  Richmond,  Henrico  and 
Chesterfield  does  not  directly  affect  Han- 
over, the  precedents  which  would  be  set  by 
this  decree   are   profound   and   far-reaching. 

If  a  Federal  court  Judge  can  Indeed  sweep 
away  school  districts  and  force  citizens  to  be 
bussed  8-12  miles  from  their  homes  In  order 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  the  schools, 
Richmond  will  be  only  the  first  of  the  ailing 
cities  to  fall  In  a  domlno-like  reaction.  Next 
will  be  Cincinnati.  Chicago.  San  Francl.sco 
,  ,  ,  And  of  course  eventually  Hanover  could 
be  tossed  Into  the  Richmond  basket  for  goi'c! 
measure  if.  one  of  these  days,  the  "balance" 
gets  unbalaiiced  near  our  lower  borders — 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  perhaps  months 
as  the  case  is  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
public  reaction  continues  to  claim  the  head- 
lines of  the  dally  newspapers,  we  will  all  be 
hearing  more  and  more  arguments  about 
busing — surely  most  of  them  acaisist,  as 
parents  react  most  strongly  to  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  a  dictatorial  decision  affecting 
their  homes  and  family  lives.  And  we  don't 
Intend  to  add  to  the  rhetoric  any  more  than 
seems  irresistible   ,  .   , 

But  here  is  our  two  cents  worth. 

Busing  is  taking  a  lot  of  things  that  don't 
have  anything  to  do  with  each  other  and 
putting  them  all  together  and  coming  up 
with  a  totally  unrelated  answer. 

Two  apples  and  an  orange  don't  make  a 
peach,  Or.c  long  distance  schoci!  bus  plus  one 
racially  balanced  classroom  and  one  schtxil 
teacher  don't  equal  quality  education,  WTiat 
you  get  instead  Is  a  long  distance  school  bus 
with  some  distsruntled  parents  at  one  end 
and  some  tired  children  at  the  other,  a  vola- 
tile and  highly  explosive  classroom  as  chil- 
dren adjust  to  an  unaccti'=tomed  social  con- 
dition, a  nervous  teacher,  and  anyone  who 
thinks  that  eqtials  "qtiallty  education"  Is  a 
mathematical  magician. 

If  the  most  Important  human  achievement 
of  the  '70s  is  racial  adjustment  of  school  ape 
children  (a  laudable  goal,  don't  misunder- 
stand us)  then  busing  is  certainly  a  drastic 
and  dramatic  means  to  that  end — or  if  the 
problems  of  the  inner  city  with  Its  ghettos 
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-.d  minority  domination  Is  the  number  one 
Iment  to  be  dealt  with  In  this  decade  then 

ng  is  certainly  a  cure — 

But  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  education  of 

nation's  children  Is  the  school  system's 

lef  reason-for-belng.  then  the  quality  of 

ucatlon  can  be  Judged  only  by  the  acad- 

ilcs  offered  and  the  abilities  of  the  teach- 

5.  And  busing  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 

with  It.  Not  only  will  it  not  help— It  will 

much  harm, 

f    the   quality   of   public    education    Is   to 

p    pace    with    the    expansion    of    man's 

owledge.    the   schools   must    increase   and 

■erslfy  their  offerings,  the  curriculum  must 

flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  the  Indlvld- 

's  needs,   the  trades  should   be  avaUable 

those  so   Inclined,   and   all   human   and 

anclal  resources  should  be  geared  toward 

-    production   of   the   educated    man    and 

an.    'Wherever    the    socially    Integrated 

i  fits  into  these  goals,  fine.  But  to 

'ert  this  nation  from  Its  primary  educa- 

"•nal  purpose  to  fit  a  mathematical  racial 

It  lent   la   to   take    the    wrong   road    to    a 

d  end. 

_   e    believe    this    Is    persuasive   argument. 

fhere  are  others 

The   burden   of  busing   on   little   children 
h  consideration,  and  the  loss  of  the  nelg-h- 
hood    school    l3     tantamount     la    many 
lids   as  a   reason   to   deplore   busing    And 
'   r.  there  Is  also  the  overall  fact  'hat  with 
usands  and  thousands  of  parents  actively 
pr(Jtestlne   the   decree,   surely  some   persua- 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that,  after 
this   Is   their  country  and   their  school 
-m  and  the  determining  role  of  the  par- 
should  not  be  assumed  bv  a  branch  of 
government     over     which     they     have 
her  control  nor  Influence. 
Iluch  Is  being  said  about  busing.  For  the 
he  of  al!   our  futures,  we  hooe  It  Is  being 
I  rd 
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March  6,  1972 


THE  FAA  DICTATES— PART  II 

I  Mr.  KARTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi  ;sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
\ .  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.* 

KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterdav   I 
the  opportunity  to  reply  to  somere- 
'"-1  concerning  the  judgment  of  manv 
officials  and  thousands  of  tax- 
er  citizens  that  had  been  expressed 
pul^licly  by  John  H.  Shaffer,  Administra- 
Federal    Aviation    Administration. 
Tocay.  I  would  like  to  move  into  more 
substantive  issues  that  involve  the  Ad- 
mir  istrator's  contradictions  in  letters  to 
and  in  interviews  with  reporters, 
■with  my  remarks  yesterday  and  in 
'  reports  to  you  and  our  colleagues, 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  record  for 
the  arrogance  of  an  Admdnistrator 
has  obviously  been  affected  by  his 
povler  brought  about  in  part,  I  suggest, 
lis  own  Government  furnished  air- 
at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 
Tladay's  report  begins  in  April   1968. 
the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Metro- 
Airports    Commission    recom- 
ded  that  a  second  major  airport  in 
area  be  situated  in  northern  Anoka 
Couity  at  Ham  Lake.  At  that  time  the 
concern  of  local  environmentalists  and 
conservationists  was  raised  due  to  the 
s  damage  that  would  result  to  a 
unic^ue  wildlife  refuge  that  abuts  the  pro- 
airport  site. 
C(  ncemed      environmentalists      con- 
tacted my  office  and  sought  both  my 
Qce  and  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partpient  of  the  Interior  against  the  as- 
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sault  on  the  environment.  It  was  my  be- 
lief then,  and  still  is  now,  that  if  an 
airport  on  the  Ham  Lake  site  would  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  a  unique  environ- 
mental feature  of  the  Tu-in  Cities  area 
then  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  metro- 
politan airports  commission  to  turn  its 
attention  elsewhere.  That  was  also  the 
conclusion  of  several  environmental 
studies  commissioned  by  the  metropoli- 
tan council.  And  it  was  with  this  in  mind, 
I  am  sure,  the  metropolitan  council 
subsequently  rejected  the  Ham  Lake  .site 
on  December  10.  1970.  by  a  9-to-,5  vote. 
Taking  into  consideration  these  environ- 
mental problems  we  were  also  encouraged 
by  the  passage  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  which  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  take  into  consider- 
ation environmental  damage  in  the 
course  of  their  decisionmaking 

The  first  response  I  received  from  the 
Interior  Department  came  close  to  being 
a  clearcut  rejection  of  the  Ham  Lake 
site.  The  Department  raLsed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  serious  and  detrimental  im- 
pact of  an  airport  on  the  wildlife  refuge 
and  noted  that  a  Federal  investment  of 
$268,845  In  the  refuge  would  be  lost  if 
the  airport  was  built  there.  The  Depart- 
ment went  on  to  say: 

You  are  aware  that  a  23.000  acre  water- 
fowl management  area,  within  30  miles  of  a 
major  metropolitan  area.  Is  a  rare  com- 
modity. Replacement  In  kind  would  be  rela- 
tively difficult.  Suitable  airport  sites  should 
be  much  easier  to  find, 

I  concurred  with  this  opinion  and  for- 
warded it  to  both  environmentalists  and 
local  officials  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion. 

Soon  thereafter  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor became  a  self-appointed  environ- 
mental expert  and  after  a  visit  to  the 
Twin  Cities  he  proclaimed  that  the  sec- 
ond airport  would  be  compatible  with  the 
birds  and  the  wildlife  at  the  refuge. 

After  that  environmental  study  the 
Administrator  was  reported  In  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  of  September  21.  1970.  a.s 
making  the  following  threat: 

Minneapolis  and  St,  Paul  damn  well  better 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem  or  they  are 
i;olng  to  get  bypassed 


posed  to  the  selection  of  the  site  adjacent 
to  the  Carlos  Avery  Wildlife  Management 
Area  for  this  airport.  .  .  .  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  agrees  with  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Conservation  In  Its  defense  of 
the  Carlos  Avery  Area  against  airport  de- 
velopment. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  FAA 
Administrator  and  pointed  out  the  im- 
plications of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  asked  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  reconsider  his  support  of 
the  Ham  Lake  site. 

A  month  later  he  wrote  me  saying  that 
he  intended  to  remain  aloof  from  all 
pressures  to  not  become  personally  in- 
volved in  an  essentially  State  and  local 
matter.  He  additionally  responded  that 
the  FAA  would  take  Into  full  considera- 
tion the  possible  environmental  harm 
that  the  Ham  Lake  site  would  cause. 

In  that  letter  of  October  29,  1970,  the 
Administrator  went  on  to  say,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  more  emphatic  he  could 
have  been: 

We  have  no  preconceived  notion  about 
where  a  second  major  airport  for  this  region 
should  be  sited:  we  simply  believe  the  site 
should  be  selected  unemotionally  on  the 
basis  of  real  hard  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  happy  to  receive 
that  assurance  from  the  Administrator. 
I  told  the  concerned  people  in  my  dis- 
trict— who  were  now  beginning  to  cir- 
culate petitions  by  the  thousands  against 
the  Ham  Lake  site— and  the  news  media 
that  the  Administrator  had  personally 
pledged  neutrality  on  the  Issue. 

That  is  why  I  was  surprised  about  a 
month  later  to  read  in  the  December  12 
1970  Minneapolis  Star  that  the  Admin- 
istrator had  gone  back  on  his  nonin- 
terference pledge. 

That  contradiction  will  be  the  subject 
of  my  report  tomorrow. 
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The  implication  seemed  to  be  that  if 
we  did  not  build  a  second  airport  the 
Twin  Cities  would  eventually  become 
shost  towns. 

By  this  time  the  Administrator  had 
obviously  decided  that  two  airports 
were  needed  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
and  decided  that  the  worst  possible  site 
'.vould  be  a  fine  place  to  put  It. 

At  this  point  I  was  still  openminded 
about  the  question  of  a  second  airport 
but  I  knew  that  such  an  airport  should 
not  destroy  a  unique  wildlife  refuge.  As 
is  apparent  from  my  report  yesterday  I 
now  believe  there  are  priorities  far  more 
important  than  a  second  airport  at  this 
time. 

Shortly  after  the  Administrator's  re- 
:na!ks  were  published.  I  received  another 
letter  from  the  Interior  Department,  this 
one  more  emphatic  than  the  first  and 
flatly  rejecting  the  Ham  Lake  site.  At 
that  time,  October  1970,  the  Department 
stated  tome: 
Please  be  reassured  that  we  are  flrmly  op- 


RADIO    FREE    EUROPE    AND    RADIO 
LIBERTY 

'Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  is  guilty  of  arbitrary 
action  in  blocking  a  bill  that  would  con- 
tinue the  operations  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty. 

Radio  Free  Europe  has  beamed  na- 
tive-language broadcasts  at  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  since  1950.  Radio  Liberty  started 
a  year  later,  beaming  its  programs  in 
Russian  and  a  number  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian languages  used  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  main  purpose  is  to  give  the  op- 
pressed people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
factual  information  they  carmot  get  via 
the  rigidly  controlled  Communist  radio 
and  press. 

These  days,  the  main  focus  of  the  two 
stations  is  on  'liberalizing"  thought  in 
the  Eastern  European  Communist  na- 
tions and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  there 
is  substantial  evidence  that  they  do  have 
profound  effects  on  their  many  listeners. 
Despite  the  tight  Communist  control 
over  all  communications  and  press.  East 
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Europeans  are  able  to  hear  the  news 
from  the  free  world  in  a  manner  to  in- 
spire their  longing  for  intellectual  and 
political  freedom. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
contends  that  the  Voice  of  America 
would  serve  the  role  fulfilled  by  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  this 
is  obviously  not  the  case.  The  role  of  the 
VOA  is  that  of  official  Government 
spokesman,  while  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  concentrate  on  the  unique 
information  needs  of  the  peoples  behind 
Che  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  essential  to  the 
battle  that  continues  to  be  fought  for 
access  to  men's  minds  that  we  effectively 
maintain  these  facilities. 

The  United  States  has  performed  no 
greater  act  of  information  distribution 
than  has  been  accomplished  by  these  ra- 
dio stations  that  tell  what  is  happening 
all  over  the  world,  including  events  of 
international  significance.  This  news 
reaching  Into  Commimlst  countries  has 
been  very  effective  in  contradicting  con- 
stant Red  propaganda  statements. 

Senator  Fulbright  Is  dead  wrong,  and 
is  evidently  willing  to  scuttle  programs 
which  are  truly  helpful  In  presenting 
free  world  information  to  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Only  the  dictators  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  applauding  his 
stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sentiment  in  the  House  for  continuing 
the  services  of  these  two  radio  stations, 
and  I  believe  that  the  resolution  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Charles  Percy  and 
Hubert  Humphrey,  supported  by  more 
than  half  the  Members  of  the  other  body, 
clearly  indicates  Senate  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  totally  negative  attitude  of 
Senator  Fulbright  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  steps  that  Con- 
gress should  take  to  continue  the  opera- 
tions of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty. 

THE  MAINE  MESS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  years 
ago  I  called  attention  to  the  shellacking 
taken  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Maine  as  well  as  all  U.S.  taxpayers  be- 
cause of  the  construction  of  a  sugar  beet 
processing  plant  that  was  clearly  destined 
to  fail. 

At  my  request  the  General  Accounting 
Office  investigated  this  multimillion- 
dollar  boondoggle  and,  more  recently,  has 
completed  a  second  report  on  the  mess 
in  Maine. 

It  appears,  as  I  predicted,  that  not 
only  has  the  Federal  Government  been 
left  holding  this  expensive  bag,  but  the 
people  of  Maine  have  also  suffered  be- 
cause of  the  political  cronjdsm  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  It. 

A  major  trout  stream  was  turned  into 
an  open  sewer  because  of  the  rush  to 
build  this  plant;  the  economic  hopes  of 
hundreds  were  dashed  because  the 
plant's  promoters  promised  much  more 
than  could  ever  be  delivered  and,  I  un- 
derstand, an  entire  town  was  brought  to 
near  or  actual  bankruptcy  as  one  of  the 


side  effects  of  the  Maine  Sugar  Indus- 
tries fiasco. 

I  hope  that  this  sorry  episode — and  the 
latest  General  Accounting  Office  remind- 
er of  its  details — will  put  the  brakes  on 
any  similarly  inspired  acts  of  politicEd  ex- 
pediency that  may  be  brewing. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND 

I  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hearings  were  conducted  last  week  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
garding the  situation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Much  of  the  testimony  focused  on 
the  so-called  Kennedy  and  Carey  res- 
o'utions.  These  resolutions,  among 
other  things,  call  for  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  British  troops  from  North- 
ern Ireland,  the  dissolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
vening of  a  conference  looking  toward 
the  unification  of  all  Ireland.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Masschu- 
setts,  was  the  leadoff  witness. 

Because  of  its  unusual  interest,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  RECor.D  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  3 
with  Prime  Minister  Jack  Lynch  of  the 
Republic  cf  Ireland.  He  specifically 
criticizes  Senator  Kennedy  for  calling  for 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  British 
troops.  As  the  Irish  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed it: 

It  requires  some  period  of  time  before  the 
soldiers  can  be  pulled  out,  to  dampen  down 
feelings  between  the   twu  communities. 

The  article  follows: 

Lynch  Raps  Kennedy  Over  Ulster 

PrLLOUT 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

Dublin,  March  2. — Prime  Minister  Jack 
Lynch  of  Ireland  today  criticized  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy's  call  for  the  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  from  Northern  Ireland. 

In  an  Interview  xjth  The  'Washlngtoii  Post. 
Lynch  said  the  solcj^rs  must  remain  to  pro- 
tect both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
strlfe-rldden  Ulster.  As  for  the  Democratic 
senator    from    Massachusetts,    Lynch    said : 

"I  don't  think  he  understands  the  situa- 
tion as  fully  as  we  do." 

"It  requires  some  period  of  time"  before 
the  soldiers  can  be  pulled  out,  the  prime 
miaister  said,  'to  dampen  dowm  and  rec- 
oncile feelings  in  the  two  communities." 

Responsible  officials  here  and  in  Britain 
fear  that  withdrawing  the  soldiers  now  would 
lead  to  a  bloody  civil  war,  one  in  which  the 
half  million  Catholics  would  likely  lose  more 
lives  than  the  one  million  Protestants. 

A  disaster  on  this  order  could  compel  the 
Irish  republic  to  Intervene,  and  the  night- 
mare scenario  could  end  In  a  war  with 
Britain. 

The  Irish  premier,  however,  did  urge 
Britain's  15.000  soldiers  in  Ulster  to  adopt  a 
lower  profile  as  a  means  of  reducing  tensions. 
In  areas  heavily  populated  by  Catholics — he 
mentioned  Londonderry  and  the  Palls  Road 
section  In  Belfast — the  soldiers  should,  he 
said,  go  back  to  their  barracks  and  abandon 
patrolling. 

"They  are  "provocation."  Lynch  said:  "Un- 
fortunately, some  of  the  orders  they  carry  out 
have  alienated  the  Catholic  population." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  4  a.m.  searches 


the  soldiers  make  in  Catholic  homes,  usually 
kicking  down  the  door  to  gain  entrance  and 
ripping  up  floors  and  walls  in  their  search  for 
weapon-s. 

A  withdrawal  to  the  barracks  in  sensitive 
areas.  Lynch  sa'.d.  "would  give  people  an  op- 
portunity to  settle  down.  There  would  be  less 
frequent  gunbattles." 

Quarreling  with  a  Kennedy  Ls  not  normally 
regarded  as  good  politics  here.  In  the  dall 
or  Irish  parliament,  a  flag  of  the  "fighting 
69th  regiment."  (a  New  York  unit  In  'World 
War  I  consisting  mostly  of  Irish  Americans! 
given  by  the  lale  President,  hangs  t.n  the 
ground  floor  alongside  a  copy  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  1916  Ea.<:tern  rebels  against  Brit- 
ain. The  American  Embassy's  ground  floor  Is 
decorated  with  a  large  bust  of  John  F  Ken- 
nedy. Brother  Edward,  however,  is  not  held 
In  anything  like  the  same  esteem. 

Along  with  everyone  else  here,  Lynch  Is 
waiting  for  the  long  expected  political  initia- 
tive from  British  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Heath  to  provide  at  least  an  interim  solution 
of  the  tangled  Ulster  problem.  The  betting 
now  is  that  Heath  will  make  his  move  in  the 
next    10   or  so   days. 

Lynch  said  he  hoped  Heath  would  come  up 
with  a  "realistic  policy  towards  solving  the 
internment  problem  and  a  bold  move  on  the 
Stormont    (tristeri    government." 

He  did  not  spell  out  what  this  means.  But 
other  members  of  his  government  have.  They 
want  Britain  to  release  a  substantial  number 
of  those  now  held  without  charge  or  trial  The 
rest,  officials  here  think,  should  be  charged 
with  specific  offense.  Dublin  understands 
London's  view  that  no  Ulster  Jury  with  Cath- 
olic members  would  unanimously  convict  a 
member  of  the  IRA.  So  officials  Informally 
suggest  that  there  be  no  rush  to  bring  hard- 
core gunmen  to  trial. 

The  "bold  move  on  Stormont."  the  name 
applied  to  the  Leister  provincial  government. 
means  In  Dublin  scrapping  the  present  re- 
gime and  replacing  it  with  a  rnmm!s,slon  rep- 
resenting both  Protestants  and  Catholics 

If  these  two  steps  are  taken.  It  Is  said  here, 
the  way  will  be  opened  for  a  dialogue  between 
political  leaders  of  the  two  communities. 

The  Irish  minister  received  me  in  his  sim- 
ply furnished  office  In  the  Government  Build- 
ing. He  spoke  easily  and  directly,  with  a 
frankness  rarely  found  in  heads  of  govern- 
ments. 

Lynch  made  clear  his  view  that  Irish-Amer- 
icans giving  money  for  the  IR.A's  cuns  were 
doing  their  homeland  a  deep  disservice 

"Contributing  money  in  this  fashion"  he 
said,  "contributes  more  to  disunity  in  Ireland 
than  to  unity  because  the  acts  of  the  IRA 
are  divisive." 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  people  In  the 
republic  disagree  thoroughly  with  the  actions 
of  the  IRA.  But  the  vast  majority  aspire  to 
what  the  IRA  wants,  a  unified  Ireland  There- 
fore, there  Is  some  sympathy  for  the  Ideas 
of  the  IRA.  not  their  methods." 

Here  In  Dublin.  IRA  officials  openly  boast 
that  they  are  receiving  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  United  States. 

Lynch  himself  thinks  that  the  unification 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Irelai.d  can  only 
be  achieved  slowly  and  might  take  as  long  as 
20  years. 

Some  political  observers  here  have  ques- 
tioned his  sincerity  on  this  goal,  wondering 
if  he  does  not  fear  that  he  would  lose  power 
In  a  unified  state. 

He  flrmly  denies  any  such  ambivalence.  "I 
would  be  prepared  to  get  out  of  public  life 
If  we  could  achieve  reunification  by  It."  he 
.said 

His  government  has  also  been  critlcl/ed  for 
failing  to  make  tiniflcation  more  attractive  to 
Protestants,  for  preserving  In  law  Catholic 
dogma  on  contraception,  divorce,  adoption, 
censorship  and  preserving  the  Church's  dom- 
ination of  schools. 

The  special  role  of  the  Church  is  wTltteu 
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Intd  the  constitution  here.  Lynch  said  flatly: 
'•I  vould  have  no  problem  about  that.  I 
wovild  eliminate  It." 

was  leas  Xonhcomlng  on  the  other  Is- 
These  things,  he  said,  should  all  be  con- 
when   leaders   of   the   six   northern 
counties  and  those  In  the  26  southern  coun- 
Jolntly  sit  down  to  write  a  constitution 
united  Ireland. 
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COMMISSION  STAFF  REPORT  ON 
COMMUNITY  SUPPORT  OF  BUS- 
ING FOR  RACIAL  BALANCE  IN 
^^■INSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

■  1  -Ir. 


MIZELL  asked   and   was   given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

niite.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 

include    extraneous   matter.; 

MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1. 

Reverend  Theodore  Hesburgh.  pres- 

of    Notre    Dame    University    and 

Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 

Rights,  testified  before  the  House 

iary  subcommittee   currently  con- 

thng  hearings  on  antibusing  legisla- 
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the  course  of  his  testimony.  Rev- 
Hesburgh  presented  for  the  record 
idudy  prepared  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Corrjmission  staff  related  to  desegrega- 
efTorts  in  Winston-Salem- Forsyth 
Couiity.  the  largest  school  system  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina,  which 
I  re  present. 
Tliere  is  a  generally  misleading  tone 
pervades  the  contents  of  that  staff 
•.  suggesting  that  the  program  of 
/e  busing  imposed  this  year  to 
e  a  greater  racial  balance  in  the 
schobls  has  won  widespread  support 
among  the  people  of  that  area. 

paragraph  of  the  study  summar- 
;his  mistaken  view.  It  states: 
■re  also  appears  to  be  a  substantial  seg- 
of  the  white  community  that  feels  that 
chool    system    Is   operating    quite    well, 
the   quality   of   educaloii   has   not   de- 
ted,    and    that    the   reorganization    of 
e  str\icture  of  the  schools  has  been 
clal,  .  .  .  Although   these   whites   were 
:)ubllcly  expressing   approval,   they  are 
pp<|rtlng  the  system  through   their  silent 
tion. 


I  at 


3ope  ra 

Ml .  Speaker,  I  cannot  imagine  a  great- 
er di  ;tortion  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  in 
my  area  than  that  presented  in  the  para- 
grap  1 1  have  just  read. 

A  ^ull  93  percent  of  my  constituents, 
blacl  and  white,  responding  to  my  latest 
quesi  ionnaire  expressed  opposition  to 
busir  g  simply  for  racial  balance.  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  for  residents  of  Winston- 
Saleri  and  Forsyth  County  alone,  but  on 
the  tasis  of  my  20-year  association  with 
these  good  people,  and  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports from  school  board  officials  there, 
oppo;  ition  in  this  specific  area  is  as  great 

greater  than  that  which  exists  dis- 


strong  support  for  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  prohibitmg  the  assignment  of 
students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race, 
and  CO  portray  them  in  any  other  light  is 
to  distort  their  image  beyond  recognition 


tvdde. 


Civil  Rights  Commission's  conten- 

Ihat  the  people  of  this  area  approve 

plan,  simply  because  they  are  law- 

g  citizens  who  have  chosen  not  to 

violent  disruption,  as  has  been  the 

in  other  areas  of  the  country,  is 

an  admission  of  ignorance  of  the 

es  in  this  situation  or  a  victory  of 

ection  over  investigation. 

people  I  am  privileged  to  serve  in 

I  reat  Chamber  have  demonstrated 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Ron- 
CALio  I .  Under  a  previoiis  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr.  Keith  I  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1973  the 
United  States  will  be  participating  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  at  Geneva. 
The  purpose  of  the  Conference  will  be  to 
amend  and  revise  the  existing  law  of  the 
sea.  It  will  consider  the  vast  spectrum  of 
man's  affairs  with  the  sea  from  fishing 
to  mining,  from  transportation  to  ocean- 
ography, and  from  the  exploration  of  all 
ocean  resources  to  the  development  of 
those  resources 

One  of  the  most  important  issues,  if 
not  the  most  important,  is  that  of  the 
world's  fisheries  resources.  This  issue  is 
tremendously  complex  There  are  about 
as  many  positions  and  ideas  on  how  to 
explore,  harvest,  and  most  importantly, 
conserve  these  resources  as  there  are 
nations  participating  in  the  Conference. 
Our  Nation's  fisheries  position  is  of  dire 
roncem  to  all  Americans — not  only  con- 
sumers but  especially  those  connected 
with  our  fishing  industry,  whose  life 
and  or  death  could  hinge  upon  that  po- 
sition. The  question  is:  How  do  we  as- 
sure both  the  conservation  of  the  off- 
shore fisheries  resources  and  the  survival 
now  and  in  the  future,  of  our  fishing 
industries? 

An  editorial  m  the  December  30.  1971. 
edition  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard 
Times  sheds  some  light  on  the  thoughts 
of  our  highest  ranking  fisheries  official. 
Ambassador  Donald  L.  McKeman,  on 
this  matter,  these  issues  and  its  related 
question. 

The  editorial  recalls  a  conversation 
with  Donald  L.  McKeman.  Special  As- 
sistant for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  State,  almost  4  years  earlier. 
The  editorial  states  that  he — 
Does  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  becau.se  they  accuse  him  of  be- 
ing more  Interested  in  :,he  State  Department 
than  In  the  fishing  Industry. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Keman is  making  the  best  passible  case 
for  the  industry  under  the  circumstances 
confronting  us.  and  that  most  of  the 
>aders  in  the  industry  do  have  confi- 
dence in  him. 

In  the  conversation  recalled  by  the  New 
Bedford  Standard  Times  editorial.  Mr 
McKeman  stated  his  recognition  of  the 
need— in  the  national  interest — for  a 
self-improvement  program  to  protect  the 
U.S.  fishing  industries.  The  Standard 
Times  quoted  the  Ambassador  as  saying: 

If  this  program  Is  not  bejrun  within  the 
rext  five  to  ten  years  (includlner  a  "much 
greater"  Infusion  of  federal  moneyl  In  my 
view,  the  opportunity  will  be  loet, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  soon,  or  the 
opportunity  will  be  lost— in  some  cases 
forever.  We  cannot  allow  the  Interests  of 
these  industries  to  be  sacrificed  for  other 


goals.  The  fisheries  resources  must  be 
saved.  The  rights  of  our  fishermen  must 
be  protected.  To  this  end,  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  all  my  colleagues.  The  upcom- 
ing Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  may  well 
be  man's  last  chance  to  protect  the 
oceans'  resources — and  our  last  chance 
to  protect  our  fishing  industries. 

The  Standard  Times  editorial  follows: 
Who  Listens  to  Us? 

In  March,  1968,  The  Standard-Times  In- 
terviewed Donald  L.  McKernan,  special  as- 
sistant for  fisheries  and  wildlife.  Department 
of  State,  the  highest-ranking  fisheries  offi- 
cial in  the  United  States  govenunent. 

Mr.  McKernan  acknowledged  that: 

1.  The  American  fishing  Industry  does  not 
have  "the  same  kind  of  preference"  given 
to  oil  producers,  farmers  and  others.  He  ad- 
vocated a  "much  greater"  Infusion  of  federal 
money  and  said  the  government  must  "be- 
come more  of  a  partner"  with  the  fishing 
Industry. 

2.  The  relatively  small  industry  (126,000 
fishermen;  5,214,000  farmers),  hamstrung 
by  fragmentation,  cannot  mount  a  major 
lobbying  effort,  adding,  "You  have  to  get 
the  country  to  respond;  you  Just  can't  blame 
the  President  or  the  Congress  If  the  public 
isn't  interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  fishing 
industry.  We  fishery  people  haven't  made 
the  case  strong  enough  .  .  ." 

3.  We  must  find  alternatives  (to  a  200- 
mlle  fisheries  limit  around  the  United 
States)  in  self-Improvement  to  protect  the 
US.  fishing  Industry.  This  Is  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  Interest.  "If 
this  program  Is  not  begun  within  the  next 
five  to  10  years  (including  a  "much  greater" 
infusion  of  federal  money),  in  my  view,  the 
opportunity  will  be  lost." 

Now,  we  have  come  to  a  serious  Impasse. 
The  Industry  here,  disenchanted  and  dis- 
illusioned, has  little  enthusiasm  for  keeping 
logbooks  that  the  federal  government  wants 
in  connection  with  catch  data  and  enforce- 
ment of  International  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  catch  regulations. 

Moreover.  Important  elements  of  the  In- 
dustry are  pressing  for  American  withdrawal 
from  ICNAP.  because  they  can  see  no  value 
in  staying  In. 

Mr.  McKernan  Implicitly  revealed  the  key 
to  the  present  serious  and  deplorable  situa- 
tion. 

Because  the  fishing  Industry  Is  relatively 
small  and  has  no  great  lobbying  strength.  Its 
interests  have  traditionally  been  sacrificed 
both  by  the  Congress  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment whenever  those  Interests  Interfered  or 
competed  with  either  the  massive  farm  bloc 
or  International  relations. 

If  domestic  spending  cuts  were  In  order, 
farm  subsidy  never  suffered,  because  there 
were  lots  of  legislators  who  relied  on  farm 
votes.  But  the  fisheries  couldn't  even  get  a 
comparable  subsidy  and  budgets  related  to 
their  Industry  have  always  been  pared  razor- 
thin. 

If  another  nation.  Communist  or  non- 
Communist,  discovered  a  confrontation  with 
our  fishing  Industry,  the  State  Department, 
and.  eventually,  the  Executive  Branch, 
therefore,  inevitably  gave  the  other  nation 
the  nod.  In  order  to  preserve  friendly  rela- 
tions. 

ICNAP.  of  course,  Is  comparable  to  the 
United  Nations;  It  Is  a  bumbling,  toothless 
creation  hamstrung  by  the  veto  powers  of  Its 
members,  and  principally  capable  of  passing 
regulations  to  which  we  adhere  and  our  for- 
eign competitors  Ignore.  A  classic  example  Is 
the  Soviet  catching  of  yellowtall  fiounders; 
they  aren't  supposed  to  be  doing  It,  and  it 
took  months  for  our  government  to  admit 
that  our  fishermen  were  correct  In  accusing 
the  Soviets  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  McKernan.  who  does  not  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  fishing  Industry  because  they 
accuse  him  of  being  more  Interested  in  the 
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state  Department  than  In  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, put  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
matter  In  1968: 

If  the  American  government  wants  a 
domestic  fishing  Industry — If  he  refiected 
Washington's  view  when  he  said  protec- 
tion of  this  industry  "Is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  Interest,"  then 
the  time  to  start  protecting  and  aiding  It  Is 
now.  Otherwise,  we  agree  with  Mr.  McKer- 
nan that  within  a  relatively  few  years,  "the 
opportunity  will  be  lost." 

Is  anybody  at  all  listening  In  Washington, 
or  do  they  listen  only  to  farmers  and  for- 
eigners— and  never  to  fishermen? 


ILLEGAL  DRUG  TRAFFIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards;  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  suggested  on  several  oc- 
casions that  one  definite  answer  to  the 
awesome  problem  of  the  illegal  drug  traf- 
fic which  plagues  our  country  is  a  co- 
operative effort  by  the  entire  family  of 
nations.  We  have  long  known  that  no 
matter  what  the  United  States  does  act- 
ing alone,  it  will  not  be  enough. 

Last  Thursday  French  customs  in  Mar- 
seilles seized  935  pounds  of  pm-e  heroin, 
the  largest  drug  seizure  ever  made.  The 
heroin  is  worth  more  than  $100  million 
in  street  sales  and  is  enough  to  supply 
every  American  addict  for  1  month.  The 
importance  of  the  haul  is  illuminated 
when  one  considers  that  the  largest  U.S. 
seizure  ever  is  247.5  pounds,  taken  at  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  in  June  of  1971. 

The  60-ton  shrimp  boat  on  which  the 
heroin  was  found  had  made  crossings  to 
Miami  in  1970  and  1971  and  appeared 
to  be  boimd  there  again.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  has  admitted  delivering  220 
pounds  of  heroin  to  Miami  in  1971. 

This  seizure  shows  that  with  an  all-out 
effort,  trafficking  in  illegal  drugs  can 
become  so  unprofitable  and  risky  that 
the  flow  will  be  greatly  curtailed.  With- 
in the  last  week,  Israeh  police  seized  $1 
million  worth  of  hashish  and  arrested 
four  members  of  an  international  drug 
smuggling  ring.  The  United  Nations  is 
planning  a  worldwide  campaign  over 
the  next  5  years  to  check  illicit  produc- 
tion, traffic,  and  consumption  of  drugs. 
Also  within  the  last  week,  the  Bui-eau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  is  train- 
ing and  equipping  special  police  in  Thai- 
land and  Laos  to  control  the  so-called 
golden  triangle  border  area  between 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  Laos. 

All  of  these  recent  occurrences  provide 
hope  in  eliminating  what  has  been  called 
our  public  enemy  No.  1:  Illegal  dinigs. 
All  deserve  our  support  and  our  praise. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
pioneers  of  progress  and  in  so  doing  re- 
new our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1884.  George  Eastman  devised  the  first 


workable  system  of  photography  on 
transparent  paper  strip  film  and  3  years 
later,  fellow  American  Harmibaol  Good- 
win developed  photography  on  celluloid 
film. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  merely  to  point  out  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  that  some 
statements,  which  have  been  made  might 
have  misled  some  people  to  believe  that 
the  bill  I  had  introduced  would  jeopard- 
ize the  social  security  fund  itself. 

The  most  serious  objections  that  have 
been  raised  to  this  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced have  been  in  connection  with 
its  financing.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  legislation  is  financed  on  a  conserva- 
tive basis.  It  is  based  largely  upon  rec- 
ommendations made  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Social  Security  AdvisoiT  Council  in 
1971  for  improvements  in  the  methods 
used  in  determining  the  actuarial  condi- 
tion of  the  social  security  system.  What 
is  more,  my  bill  contains  an  additional 
safety  margin  in  its  financing  provisions. 
The  Comicil  was  assisted  in  its  review  by 
a  separate  panel  that  included  nationally 
recognized  actuaries  and  economists 
among  its  members. 

What  we  are  doing  here  in  simply  put- 
ting into  the  law  what  Congress  has  ac- 
tually done  over  the  past  20  years.  That 
is  to  set  the  rates  of  s(x:ial  security  con- 
tributions and  taxes  at  a  level  which  will 
provide  sufficient  reserves  in  the  sfX'ial 
seciu'ity  trust  funds  to  assure  that  bene- 
fit payments  will  continue  to  be  made  in 
the  futui-e. 

More  specifically.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connally  and  Budget  Director 
Shultz  have  questioned  the  soundness  of 
the  approach  to  financing  the  social  se- 
cmity  system  which  my  bill  adopts.  In 
my  opinion,  these  gentlemen  are  tliink- 
ing  more  about  the  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eral imified  budget  for  fiscal  1973  than 
they  are  about  the  condition  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds,  since  the  effect  of 
my  bill  would  be  to  increase  the  unified 
budget  deficit  by  approximately  S6  billion 
in  fiscal  1973. 

E>very  expenditure  of  Govenunent 
from  all  of  the  trust  funds,  as  well  as 
the  general  fimds,  now  go  into  the  uni- 
fied budget.  For  the  life  of  me  I  have 
not  been  able  really  to  appreciate  this 
new  concept  of  a  unified  budget.  I  do 
not  think  we  sliould  view  social  security 
amendments  in  the  light  of  the  effect 
that  they  might  have  on  this  so-called 
unified  budget.  I  think  we  must  look  at 
the  suggested  changes  in  the  light  of  the 
effect  they  have  on  the  social  security 
trust  fund  and  the  actuarial  soundness 
of  that  fund. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  unified  budget 
deficit  would  be  increased  by  my  bill,  it 
is  also  undeniably  true  that  the  amount 
of  the  assets  in  the  social  security  trust 
funds  will  continue  to  grow  and  never 
decline  in  the  future  under  it.  According 
to  the  figures  supplied  by  the  adminis- 
tration's own  actuaries,  the  assets  in  the 


ti-ust  funds  during  each  of  the  next  5 
years  would  be  the  equivalent  of  ap- 
proximately 9  moniJis'  benefit  payments, 
reaching  $51. 5  biUion  by  the  end  of  1977. 
At  no  time  would  tliey  be  le^s  than  $42 
billion  during  this  5-year  period  These 
amounts  are  witliout  question  sufficient 
to  assure  benefit  payments  durmg  tlie 
next  5  years.  After  the  5-year  period,  the 
amount  of  assets  in  the  U'ust  funds  would 
gradually  build  up  to  tiie  point  where 
there  would  be  a  full  year's  benefit  pay- 
ments in  tlie  trust  funds. 

I  made  my  decision  to  introduce  tliis 
legislation  only  after  giving  it  careful 
and  lengthy  deliberation.  I  have  inU'o- 
duced  It  now  in  order  that  it  may  be 
enacted  as  part  of  th.e  pending  social 
security  bill,  and  I  am  very  plca.■^ed  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  giving 
consideration  to  it.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  it  is  fully  financed . 

I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day. 
At  no  time  durmg  the  course  of  the 
75  years— the  period  for  which  estimates 
are  made — will  tliere  be  paid  out  more 
than  will  be  taken  into  the  social  .se- 
curity trust  fund  under  the  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

I  am  taking  this  occasion  to  clarify  the 
lecord  so  that  the  Members  themselves 
may  not  be  misled  by  any  statement  that 
has  been  made  involving  it  and  conclude 
that  anything  has  been  done  to  .ieop- 
ardize  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  so- 
cial security  .system  itself.  Of  course.  I 
admit  it  does  add  to  the  deficit  m  1973 
under  the  unified  budget  concept,  but  it 
does  not  mean  one  additional  dollar  of 
bonowinp  as  far  as  I  can  understand 
It  On  the  contrary,  it  means  that  S6  bil- 
lion that  would  be  borrowed  from  the 
social  .secui-ity  trust  fund  would  merely 
be  transferred  into  tlie  public  .sector  out- 
side of  Government.  It  is  not  adding  to 
the  total  amounts  boriowed. 

The  27  million  Americans  v,  )ki  depend 
un  soci,il  security  benefits  need  this  in- 
crea.se  and  they  need  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  increase  is  es.sential  now  to 
give  these  i3eople  the  purchasing  power 
they  need.  Tlie  Nixon  economic  policies 
have  created  these  problems,  so  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration opposes  this  increase,  but  they 
do.  Phase  II  controls  are  not  slowing 
down  infiation  encu^li  and  they  Ijave  not 
slowed  down  food  prices  at  all 

Social  security  benefits  are  the  n.ajor 
.source  of  support  for  the  majority  of  re- 
tired workers  and  the  only  .source  of  in- 
come for  about  half  of  these  benefici- 
aries. The  20-percent  increase  legislation 
I  introduced,  along  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1.  would  increase  the  av- 
era.ue  benefits  of  retired  workers  from 
S133  to  S162  a  month.  The  averat^e  bene- 
nts  of  aged  widows  would  be  increa-sed 
from  $114  to  $153  a  month.  Even  these 
increased  benefit  payments  are  close  to  or 
barely  above  present  jx)vcrty  levels  for 
such  individuals  and  couples. 


WALTER  HELLER  ENDORSES  "JOBS 
NOW  BILL  TO  PRO\TDE  500.000 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre   Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou-e,  the  gentle- 
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main  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ogfized  for  10  minutes. 

REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 

ived  an  excellent  letter  from  Walter 

ler.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 

notnic  Advisers  under  Presidents  Ken- 

y  and  Johnson,  endorsiaig  legislation 

would  create  500.000  public  .^er\1ce 
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his  -Jobs  Now"  bill.  H.R.  12011.  would 
cretite  these  ji  bs  b\  amending  and  ex- 
panding the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971.  It  was  introduced  in  the  House 
on  December  2,  1971 — Congressional 
REi  ;oR0,  volume  117,  part  34,  page  44359 — 
an(  it  now  has  62  Democratic  cosponsors. 
It  ^  -as  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1972,  by  Senator  Walter  Mondale 
anc  20  other  Democratic  Senators  'S. 
30921. 

The  62  House  co;>ponsors  are: 
List  of  Cosponsors 
Lines  Abourezk    (S.  Dak.),  Brock  Adams 
ah).  Les   Asptn    iWls.  i,  Herman   Badlllo 
),  Nick  Beglch    (Alaska),  Jonathan  B. 
am  (N.Y.),  Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass  i. 
I     Brademas     (Ind.t.     Frank     J.     Brasco 
'i,     Phillip    Burton     (Calif.),    Hugh    L. 
y    I  NY.),  Charles  J.  Carney    lOhloi 

nk  M.  Clark    iPa.i.  George   W.   Collins 

I,  William  R.  Cotter  '(Conn.i.  George  E. 

ielson      iCallfi.      Ronald     V       I>ellum3 

I  \.  Robert  F  Drf.ian  fMa.ss.i.  Thaddeu^ 

Dul-^kl     iNV.).     Don     Edwards     i  Calif,  i. 

a    Eilberg    iPai.    Walter    E.    Fauntroy 
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:il'.am  D,  Ford  iMlch.i.  Donald  M.  Eraser 
in.  I ,  Sam  Gibbons   (Fla  i  ,  Ella  T.  Grasso 
m.i.  William  J,  Green   (Pa  ).  Richard  T. 
a   I  Calif  I.  Michael  Harrington   (  Mass.  l . 
a:n  D,  Hathaway   i  Maine ) ,  Ken  Hechelr 
Va  I.  He:'.ry  Helstcsk!    (N.J.). 
eph  E.  Karth    (Minn.i,  Peter  N,   Kyros 
ne  I .  Robert  L    Leggett   (Calif,  i   Romano 
Mazzoli  I  Ky  i .  Lloyd  Meeds  i  Wash. » .  Ralph 
Jfetcalfe  (ni.),  Aoner  J.  Mlkva  (m.).  Par- 
J.   Mitchell    (Md.),   Morgan   P.   Murphy 
),  David  R.  Obey    (Wis.) 
ward   J.    Patten    iN.J.),    Claude   Pepper 
) .  Bertram  L.  Podeli  (N.Y.  i ,  Melvm  Price 
1    Charles    B.    Rangel    (NY.).    Peter    W 
no,  Jr.  ( N  J. ) .  Robert  A.  Roe  '  N.J. ) .  Ben- 
n  S   UoheTithal  iN.Y.  i ,  Edward  R  Rovbal 
If.),  William  P.   Ryan    (NY.). 
Firnand  J.  St.  Germain  iR.I.) ,  Paul  S.  Sar- 
(Md.),  John  F.  Selberling  (Ohloi  .  B.  F. 
Calif).    Louis    Stokes    (Ohio).    Frank 
r.pson,    Jr.     iN.J  i.    Robert    O,    Tiernan 
.  Charles  .A.  Vanik    (Ohloi.  Jerome  R. 
e    (Calif.),  L»s-er  L    WoI?r    iN.Y.i. 

21  Senate  sponsors  of  S.  3092  are: 

List  of  Senate  Sponsors 

.Iter   Mondale    (Minn.).   Alan    Cranston 

f . ) ,  Birch  Bayh  ( Ind. ) ,  Quentin  Burdlck 

t>ak.).  Fred  Harris   (Okla.) .  Philip  Hart 

) ,  Vance  Hartke  (Ind.) ,  Harold  Hughes 

I.   Hubert   Humphrey    (Minn  l,    Henry 

( Wash  ) .  Edward  Kennedy   (Mass  ), 

McGovern     (S.    Dak),    Lee    Metcalf 

),  Prank  Moss  (Utah),  Edmund  Mus- 

r  Maine),    Qaylord    Nelson    iWis  i.    Clai- 

Pell    (R.I.),    Jennings    Randolph    (W. 

Adlal    Stevenson    illl.),   John   Tunney 

),  and  Harrtson  Williams  (N.J.). 

his  letter  Dr.  Heller  writes  that: 

i-en  the  continued  Intolerably  high  un- 

oyment  and  sluggishness  of  the  economy 

Mr.  Nl.xon's  present  policy,   the   need 

ur  Jobs  program  becomes  more  urgent 

each  passing  day. 
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Y  )ur  letter  continues : 
Yc  ur   public    service   Jobs   bill    recognizes 
that  the  shortest  distance  between  two  eco- 


nomic points  Is  a  straight  line,  that  if  we 
want  to  use  Federal  money  to  create  Jobs, 
the  quickest  and  least  expensive  way  to  do  it 
Is  :o  fund  and  fill  Jobs  that  are  waiting  to  be 
done. 

P'unhermore,  Dr.  Heller  goes  on,  a 
jobs  now  program  can  zero  in  on  the 
women  and  young  people  who  make  up  a 
growing  percentage  of  the  unemployed, 
giving  them  jobs  rather  than  trying  to 
define  their  unemployment  away  as  the 
administration  seems  bent  on  doing. 

The  adm.mistration's  game  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployment  they  can 
neither  excu.^e  nor  define  away  appar- 
ently is  simply  to  run  enormous  budget 
deficits.  However,  as  Dr.  Heller  points 
out,  the  resulting  demand  pre.^sure  from 
techniques  such  as  this. 

Will  create  shortages  of  skilled  workers, 
generate  bottlenecks,  and  boost  prices  long 
before  its  blessings  reach  the  less  skilled  and 
least  experienced  members  of  the  labor 
force. 

Finally,  Dr.  Heller  notes.  H.R.  12011, 
would  create  productive,  not  make-work 
jobs  that  need  to  be  done  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  but  which  Stnte  and  local 
treasurie.^  are  too  depleted  to  fund.  "To 
match  these  jobs  that  are  beginning  to  be 
done  with  workers  who  are  beginning  to 
do  them  conies  close  to  qualifying  as  an 
economic  marriage  made  in  heaven,"  Dr. 
Heller  observes. 

The  full  text  of  Dr.  Heller's  letter  fol- 
lows : 

UNivtRsirv   OF  Minnesota. 
Departmknt  op  Economics, 
Minneapolis.  Minn  .  March,  1,1972. 
Tiie  Honorable  Henrv  S.  Reuss. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
War^liington,  DC. 

Dea.^  Henry:  Since  I  have  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed your  proposal  for  500.000  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  lu  public.  It  is  high  time  that  I 
communicate  my  views  directly  to  you. 
Indeed,  given  th.e  continued  intolerably  high 
tmemployment  and  sluggishness  of  the  econ- 
omy under  Mr.  Nixon's  policy,  the  need  for 
your  Jobs  program  l>ecomes  more  urgent  with 
each  passing  day.  That  need  has  at  least  five 
facets. 

First,  the  need  jor  greater  economic  stiniu- 
liLS:  even  if  the  Nixon  forecast  for  an  $1145 
billion  GNP  for  1972  is  realized,  output  would 
still  fall  .560  billion  short  of  our  productive 
capacity.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  in- 
creased auihorli'atlon  proposed  by  H.R. 
12011- -to  $2  billion  for  fiscal  1972  and  34 
billion  for  fiscal  1973  (from  the  $1  billion  for 
1972  and  $1.25  billion  for  1973  now  author- 
ized under  the  Emergency  Empolyment  Act 
of  1971)— would  be  a  modest  but  welcome 
tonic  for  an  economy  that  still  has  tired 
blood. 

Second,  the  need  to  meet  our  biggest  single 
economic  problem,  unemployment,  head-on: 
vcur  public  service  jobs  bill  recognizes  that 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  economic 
points  Is  a  straight  line,  that  If  we  want  to 
use  Federal  money  to  create  Jobs,  the  qulck- 
e.s:  and  least  oxpent.lve  way  to  do  it  Is  to 
fund  and  fill  Jobs  that  are  waiting  to  be  done. 
Fundln-'  and  filling  500.000  public  service 
Jobs  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem  It's  a  logical  and  neces- 
sary counterpart  to  expansionary  flical  and 
mcn^'ary  policies. 

Third,  the  need  to  tailor  jobs  to  the  chang- 
ing structure  of  the  jobless:  the  "Jobs  Now" 
programs  zeroes  In  on  the  less  skilled,  less 
experienced  Jobless— the  teenaged.  female. 
and  minority-group  workers — who  are  a 
growing  proportion  of  the  unemployed. 
Viewing  the  rising  tide  of  youth  and  women 
m  'he  lalxir  force,  some  observers  (including 


high  officials  of  the  Nixon  Administration) 
have  concluded  that  the  4 '7  unemployment 
goal  L5  'a  myth."  that  "6';  Is  not  critical" 
■Dec,\use  unemployment  of  teenagers  and 
•.V  )m.en  does  not  have  a  high  hardship  quo- 
urnt  anyway,  and  that  we  have  to  settle 
for  a  more  modest  unemployment  target  like 
5',    in  order  to  contain  inflation. 

Granted,  It's  tougher  to  get  to  4%  than 
It  used  to  be.  But  that's  no  excuse  for  Ignor- 
ing the  social  costs  and  tensions  that  go 
with  10';  unemployment  rates  for  blacks, 
nVc  lor  teenagers,  and  over  30 ^t  for  black 
teenagers.  Tossing  in  the  sponge  and  taking 
a  "you-can't-get-there  from-here"  attitude, 
as  the  White  House  seems  to  be  doing,  is  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  response.  Instead,  we  need 
to  redouble  our  efforts,  supplement  our  ag- 
gregate measures  with  segmented  and  more 
sharply  focused  measvires  like  your  public 
service  jobs  program.  It  gets  at  the  unem- 
ployment problem  "where  it  lives."  To  do 
less  is  defeatist. 

Fourth,  the  associated  need  to  do  a  better 
job  of  reconciling  full  employment  with  rea- 
sonable price  stibility:  if  we  try  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  solely  through  gen- 
eral fiscal  and  monetary  stimulus,  the  re- 
sulting demand  pressure  will  create  short- 
ages of  skilled  workers,  generate  bottlenecks, 
and  boost  prices  long  before  Its  blessings 
reach  the  less  skilled  and  least  experienced 
members  of  the  labor  force.  To  employ  them 
without  creating  new  demand-pull  pressure 
calls  for  carefully  targeted  measures  like 
"Jobs  Now"  that  require,  not  $2  or  $3  of 
.s;)endmg,  but  only  $1  (plus  administrative 
expenses)  to  create  $1  of  unskilled  Job  op- 
portunity. Again,  the  right  course  Is  not  to 
wring  otir  hands  and  lower  our  Job  sights 
because  of  Inflation  fears  but  rather  to  find 
ways  of  creating  Jobs  with  minimum  Infla- 
tionary pressure.  This,  your  public  service 
jobs  program  would  help  us  do. 

Fifth,  the  need  to  create  productive,  not 
make-work  jobs:  myriad  Jobs  of  the  kinds 
listed  In  H.R.  12011  are  crying  to  be  done, 
but  hardpressed  state-local  treasuries — de- 
pleted by  recession — simply  cannot  cope. 
These  service  Jobs,  being  neither  supported 
by  expanding  revenue  sources  like  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  or  ear-marked  taxes  like  pay- 
roll and  gas  taxes,  nor  saleable  In  the  mar- 
ket place  like  private  goods,  bring  up  the 
rear  of  the  budgetary  queue.  To  match  these 
Jobs  that  are  begging  to  be  done  with  work- 
ers who  are  begging  to  do  them  comes  close 
to  qualifying  as  an  economic  marriage  made 
in  heaven.  To  provide  urgently  needed  sup- 
port to  the  state-local  enterprise  In  this 
proce.ss  counts  as  an  extra  bonus. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  fond  of 
scornful  references  to  "dead-end  WPA  Jobs." 
This  reflects  not  only  a  woeful  Ignorance  of 
history  but  a  distressing  lack  of  tmderstand- 
ing  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. For  although  youth,  women,  and  mi- 
norities do  make  up  a  larger  part  of  the 
Jobless  today  than  10  or  15  years  ago,  their 
average  level  of  education  and  training  Is 
significantly  higher.  As  Otto  Eckstein  has 
shown,  the  proportion  of  the  18-64  age  group 
with  education  of  12  years  or  more  rose  from 
48^0  in  1957  to  57';  In  1964  and  68%  In  1971, 
and  the  ntunber  of  individuals  In  work  and 
training  programs  rose  from  135,000  In  1964 
to  over  a  million  In  1969.  But  education  and 
training — as  well  as  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Income  maintenance,  and  work 
incentives  for  the  unemployed — all  lose  their 
point  unless  there  are  decent  Jobs  for  them 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  It  was  Calvin  Coolidge 
who  in  1928  made  the  profound  observation 
that  "for  a  man  to  have  a  job,  someone  has 
to  hire  him."  He  had  something  there.  And 
"Jobs  Now"  has  something  here. 
Sincerely, 

Wal-ter   W.   Heller, 
Regents'  Professor  of  Economics. 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
IMMIGRATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Nationality, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  will  com- 
mence hearings  the  latter  part  of  May 
on  legislation  to  establish  a  preference 
system  for  immigration  from  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  hearings  will  furthermore  be  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  a  realistic  revi- 
sion of  the  present  preference  system 
which  will  be  applicable  on  a  world-wide 
basis. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  na- 
tives of  the  Western  Hemisphere  en- 
joyed a  nonquota  status  prior  to  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Since  enactment 
of  those  amendments,  there  was  estab- 
lished a  numerical  ceiling  of  120,000  im- 
migrants on  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 
without  regard  to  any  preference  cate- 
gory or  per  country  limitation. 

The  ceiling  placed  upon  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  was  rather 
hastily  considered.  Notwithstanding  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion opposing  the  ceiling,  it  did  become 
effective  in  Jime  1968,  without  any  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  of  the  120,000 
visa  numbers. 

Consequently,  many  families  experi- 
ence great  hardship,  waiting  approxi- 
mately 18  months  before  they  are  able 
reunited  with  relatives  in  the  United 
States. 

I  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to  correct 
these  inequities  in  the  near  future. 


PROPOSAL  TO  REVIEW  ALL  TAX 
EXEMPTIONS  EVERY  2  YEARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  in  the  House  legislation  that 
would  require  Congress  to  review  every  2 
years  about  $47  billion  worth  of  tax  ex- 
emptions and  loopholes. 

This  legislation  would,  first,  terminate 
$47  billion  of  tax  exemptions  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  and  second,  establish  as  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  all  tax  exemp- 
tions passed  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  be  authorized  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  2  years. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  present 
most  tax  bills  that  give  breaks  to  special 
groups  or  interests  are  authorized  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  Thus,  even  if  a 
tax  break  makes  sense  when  it  is  passed, 
it  may  not  make  sense  5  or  10  years  later. 
Yet,  there  is  no  mechanism  for  Con- 
gress to  review  them  and,  thus,  they  are 
almost  never  repealed.  This  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  since  there  are  many 
tax  loopholes  for  the  rich  on  the  books, 
which  raid  the  Treasury  for  billions  of 
dollars  each  year. 

If  Congress  must  foimulate  a  new 
Federal  budget  each  year,  then  it  should 


at  least  be  required  to  review  over  $40 
billion  in  tax  breaks  every  2  years. 

Under  my  legislation,  those  tax  ex- 
emptions Congress  did  not  reenact  by 
January  1,  1974,  would  terminate.  Thus, 
the  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  those 
who  believe  the  particular  tax  exemp- 
tions are  still  justified  to  persuade  Con- 
gress and  the  public  that  they  ought  to 
be  continued.  I  beheve  that,  with  a  much 
better  public  awareness  today  of  the  im- 
portance of  tax  reform,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  many  of  the  present  tax  loopholes 
could  not  stand  up  under  the  public 
scrutiny  of  recorded  votes  in  the  House 
and  Senate. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  of  these  $47 
billion  of  tax  exemptions  are  unjustified. 
But  there  are  clearly  many  that  are 
highly  questionable  and  would  be  very- 
hard  to  publicly  defend.  It  is  not  hard 
to  find  examples,  such  as;  Exemptions 
that  are  given  to  U.S.  corporations  over- 
seas, capital  gains  incentives  to  cut  trees, 
and  the  special  percentage  of  depletion 
allowance — which  alone  costs  the  tax- 
payers $1.3  billion  per  year. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
requiring  Congress  to  review  tax  exemp- 
tions every  2  years  would  be  the  most 
important  step  Congress  could  take  in 
effectuating  meaningful  and  long-range 
tax  reform. 


COAL  GASIFICATION— PROCESS  OF 
FUTURE— PROBABLE  SOLUTION 
TO  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  we  have  seen  a  spate  of  arti- 
cles extolling  the  potential  of  coal  gasi- 
fication as  the  means  of  solving  our  nag- 
ging national  energy  crisis.  One  such 
article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  27  and  I  bring  it  to  your 
attention  as  indicative  of  the  strides 
made  in  the  "clean  coal"  campaign 
which  I  have  long  advocated  and  strug- 
gled for  during  my  years  in  the  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  a  number  of  ccHi- 
verging  interest  in  the  subjects  of  pro- 
tecting oui-  natural  environment,  the 
mining  of  coal,  coal  gasification,  and  the 
OflQce  of  Coal  Research,  it  is  satisfying 
to  inform  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
that  a  great  oak  is  growing  from  the 
tiny  acorn  the  Congress  planted  when 
the  OCR  was  founded  almost  12  years 
ago.  Tlie  article  in  the  Times  reflects 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  picture 
and  unfortunately  ignores  other  gasifi- 
cation research  progress. 

One  of  the  processes  with  pai'ticular 
applicability  to  our  shortages  of  natural 
gas  is  being  studied  intensively  by  OCR 
with  the  cooperation  of  Bituminous 
Coal  Research,  Inc..  at  a  plant  which  is 
to  be  built  in  my  congressional  district 
at  Homer  City,  Indiana  County,  Pa.  The 
development  of  the  "Bi-Gas"  process  for 
the  production  of  high-B.t.u.  pipeline 
gas  from  coal  is  the  primary  objective 
of  the  gas  generator  research  and  de- 
velopment program  at  Homer  City.  The 
initial  phase  of  the  program  was  a  sur- 
vey of  available  and  proposed  coal  gasi- 


fication processes.  That  survey  resulted 
in  a  two-volume  compendium  on  gasi- 
fication processes  and  in  the  conceptual 
desiam  of  a  two-State,  superpressure. 
oxygen- blown  system  for  producing 
liigh-B.t.u.  pipeline  gas  from  coaJ  I  am 
naturally  proud  tliat  such  important 
work  is  being  conducted  in  my  district, 
but  more  important,  it  is  a  measure  of 
deep  satisfaction  that  the  press  is  finally 
noticing  that  Uie  potential  solution  to 
coal-based  pollution  i.s  feasible  and  offers 
an  exciting  alternative  to  the  dismal 
forecasts  we  all  too  often  see  and  hear. 
Coal  gasification,  as  an  alternative  to 
other  forms  of  energy  production,  is 
someUiing  many  of  us  who  study  our 
national  energy  problems  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  have  known  about  and  fought 
diligently  for  for  many  years. 

One  can  conjure  up  limitless  jx).ssi- 
bilities  for  conserving  natural  resouices, 
protecting  our  environment,  and  solving 
near-  and  long-term  energy  problems, 
were  the  OflBce  of  Coal  Research,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  receive  the  public,  con- 
gressional, and  executive  support  for 
research  and  development  that  is  cur- 
rently lavished  on  the  atomic  energy 
industry.  I  believe  the  figui-es  are  still 
clo.se  to  accurate — at  last  count,  the 
AEC  .'spends  more  money  each  year  for 
education  and  traimng  than  does  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  for  all  its  opera- 
tions. 

The  time  has  come  to  shift  our  eyes 
from  the  uncertain  promises  of  the 
nuclear  "magic"  and  concentrate  on 
reahty.  The  reality  is  that  we  need  a 
clean,  safe  means  of  running  the  motors 
of  America.  That  means  is  at  liand  and 
from  our  most  abundant  natural  re- 
source— coal. 

The  facts  and  figures  have  been  with 
us  for  years,  but  to  date  few  people,  out- 
side the  dedicated  few,  have  bothered  to 
acknowledge  the  simple  fact  that,  by 
using  coal,  we  can  reduce  energy  pro- 
duction pollution  in  the  foreseeable 
futui-e  and  without  the  horrible  conse- 
quences and  indefensible  costs  as,sociated 
with  the  rush  to  nuclearization.  The 
lact,'^  and  figures  I  spoke  of  appear  an- 
nually in  the  reports  of  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research.  The  report  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  wliich  has  been  delivered  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  concerned  with  our 
Nation's   energy-environment    problems 

The  OCR  report,  combined  with  a 
reading  of  the  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  should  prompt  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  individual  citizens 
throughout  the  country  to  demand  a  re- 
ordering of  public -supported  energy  re- 
.search  priorities. 

The  Times  article  follows: 

A    "New"  Fuel     Co.^l— Process  Woltld 

Convert  It  to  Gas 

(By  Gene  Smith) 

Paradox  There's  a  growing  energy  short- 
age. At  the  same  time,  there's  an  awful  lot 
of  coal — more  than  any  other  fos.sil  fuel 
supply — most  of  which  can't  be  used  becau'se 
of  Its  air-pollunng  qualities  How  can  It  be 
used? 

That's  the  research  target  of  some  of  the 
biggest  companies  in  the  nation  Including 
the  Westlnghouse  EHectnc  Corporation  and 
the   General   Electric  Company. 
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Last  Thursday  the  American  Gai  Assocla- 
reported  that  gas  had  been  made  from 
1  In  a  large-scale  expennieutal  plant  in 
cago.  Ultimately,  it  is  expected  to  produce 
niillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day. 
The  plant   used   the  'Hygas"  process  and 
financed   by   the   trade   association  and 
Department  of   Interior  s  Oifice  of  Coal 
The  process — a  contraction  of  hy- 
gaoificatlon — is   designed    '.o    make    gas 
Liivalei.t  in  quality  to  natural  gas. 
n  operation,  the  coal  Is  mixed  with  light 
aiid   this   mixture  is   then  injected   into 
:    top    of    a    140-foot-tall    hydro    gaiiflca- 
reactor.  The  light  oil  is  driven  off  and 
vered.    and    as    the    coal    particles    Mow 
.nward,  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  the 
torn  of  the  reactor.  The  hydrogen  Inter- 
s  With  the  carbon  in  the  cuai  to  produce 
hai.e,  the  ch.ef  ingredient  of  natural  gas, 
ich  Is  then  piped  oiT  the  top  of  the  reac- 
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The  group  intends  to  operate  the  plant 
foi  several  years  and  conduct  various  tests 
th;it  AOuld  be  used  to  build  an  operating 
pli  ii:  w.th  a  daily  capacity  of  about  250 
mi  lion  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  17,000  tons 
of  Icoal. 

.  Donald  Hart,  president  of  the  gas  group, 
salh: 
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This   •■viU   open   the   'Aay   to   convert   our 
abuiidant    source   of   energy    into   our 
lefeuest  source  of  energy." 
llasically.    all    of    the    research    e.Torts    are 
"led  at  reverting  to   the  gas  works  of  old. 
re    are    several    diSereat    methods    avail- 
It  remains  only  to  decide  whether  it's 
to  produce   the  gas  at   the  coal  supply 
ship  it   through  pipca  or  to  produce  it 
;he  power  plant  and  use  it  there. 
)".h  O    E    and  Westmghoufe  believe  that 
more  economical  and  practical  to  bring 
Cv>al  to  the  power-producing  site,  convert 
o  gas  and  use  all  of  its  heat  there, 
.-^rthur  M.  Bucche,  vice  president-research 
G     E.    said    the   company   had   been   ap- 
prcJBChed  by  quite  a  few  people  who  wanted 
put  in  denr^onstration  plants  using  our 
itirbmes  and  their  gaslfiers. 
We've  got   a  lot  of  research  on  the  coal 
hcatioa  problem,  but  we  also  want  to  tie 
i  With  refuse,  garbage  and  other  sources 
produce   a   low-British-thermal-umt    gas 
:  next  to  the  turbine."  Dr.  Bueche  said, 
e  emphasized  that   the  techiuq^ies  were 
new  and  that  Cual  gasiflers  were  In  wlde- 
d  use  in  Europe  today.  The  aim  is  to 
lop  an  economical  large-scale  process  for 
ifcestic  usage. 
\  good  gasifier  must  be  able  to  operate 
inuouoiy    without    clogging   up.    and   we 
t   be  able  to  gut  the  iulpiiur  out,  too," 
Bueche  said.  He  added   that  G.   E    weis 
i:.g  on  a  proposal  to  submit  to  the  Gov- 
erninent  soon. 

tinghouse  seenis  to  be  ni^.Te  advanced 
he  search.   It   has  already   made  an   un- 
ited proposal  for  funds  to  the  Office  of 
Programs  in  the  Environmental  Protec- 
Ageucy.  It  has  formed  a  team  with  the 
he    Service    Company    of    Indiana,    the 
;hlre  Coal  Company.  The  Northern  Indi- 
public  and  Bechtel  Corporation.  Tennes- 
Valley   Authority   Service   Company   and 
have  also  Joined  as  associate  members, 
uce    W.    Morrison,    general    manager    r.f 
iiighou^e's  heat  transfer  division,  esti- 
the  prograjn  would  take  8  years  and 
result    in    the    testing   of   a   full-scale 
The  timetable  calls  for  coiistructioa  of 
ulvanced    pilot    gasitier    to   be   operating 
next  year.  It  viould  have  a  daily  capacity 
jpply  a  power  plant  with  a  10.000  to  30,- 
:ti!owatt  capacity.  The  full-scale  unit  to 
uilt  later  would  have  up  to  240.000-k.w. 
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stlnghouae  al,>o  envisions  combining 
gasification  with  a  cycle  power-generat- 
bystem  that  usee  both  gas  and  steam 
es  Hi  a  packaged  plant  to  produce  elec- 
y  cheaply. 
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Mr.  Morrison  is  confident  that  by  1980 
gaslfier-gas  turbine  combinations  would  be 
available  that  would  generate  electricity  at 
a  significantly  lower  cost  than  a  conventional 
steam  plant  with  the  necessary  stack  clean- 
Mp  systems 

He  also  noted  that  Westlnghouse  planned 
to  use  bituminous  coal,  which  Is  in  abun- 
dant supply,  to  form  a  fuel  gas  of  low  heat- 
ing value  as  opposed  to  gas  industry  pro- 
posals to  produce  high  B.T.U.  content  gas  to 
be  shipped  through  pipelines. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  Westlnghouse  had 
asked  the  Government  to  fund  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  the  program  Meanwhile  the 
company  is  proceeding  on  Its  own  within  re- 
search budgets. 

John  W,  Simpson,  president  of  Westlng- 
hou.-e  Power  Systems,  said  he  believed  that 
his  company  was  well  ahead  of  its  competi- 
tion in  the  quest  for  an  operating  coal  gasi- 
lication  system. 

"If  the  Governinent  had  acted  six  months 
or  so  ago,  then  we're  sure  we  would  have  got- 
ten the  contract.  In  the  meantime  we  elected 
to  keep  spending  our  money  to  hold  onto  our 
lead,"  he  said.  'I  would  certainly  hope  that 
something  wotild  be  done  hy  summer  at  the 
latest.  I  Just  don't  .see  how  the  Government 
can  avoid  taking  a  stand  on  coal  gasifica- 
tion." 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  was  a  simple  matter  of 
priorities  and  clear  thinking: 

"Natural  gas  is  practically  dead  as  a  fuel 
for  producing  electricity.  Ws  can't  really  de- 
pend on  oil  from  an  unstable  Mid-East,  and 
we  cant  burn  coal  with  sulphur  content.  Coal 
gasification  provides  the  one  way  to  use  an 
indigenous  natural  resource.  To  be  able  to  do 
it  is  vital  to  our  future." 

Where  other  prjponeius  are  planning  to 
use  fixed-bed  gasitiers.  Westlnghouse  proposes 
a  new  fluidized-bed  system.  It  would  Intro- 
duce lime  or  limestone  particles  In  the  bed 
to  remove  the  sulphur  as  calcium  sulfide. 
Mr.  Morrison  acknowledged  that  the  West- 
lnghouse concept  was  unique.  "But  it  is 
composed  of  subsystems  that  have  been  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  others,"  he  said.  He 
pointed  out  that  Consolidation  C.:;al  Com- 
pany had  successfully  used  the  desuifuriza- 
•lon  system,  while  the  PMC  Corporation  had 
'ised  multiple  fluldlzed  stages  to  produce 
char. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  has 
.stated  in  talks  with  various  segments  of  the 
energy  industry  that  coal  gasification  is  "an 
extremely  important  consideration"  in  its 
thinking   and   planning. 

P.  Norman  Woodruff,  speaking  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  United  States  National 
C  'mmittee  of  the  World  Energy  Committee 
earler   this   month   said: 

"I  would  like  to  single  out  coal  as  the 
natural  resource  which,  I  believe,  offers  the 
most  immediate  and  short-range  support  to 
our  lagging  internal  energy  resources.  Not 
only  is  coal  more  abundant  than  all  others 
of  our  conventional  energy  resources  com- 
bined, but  the  technology  for  its  production 
ar.d  use  has  been  with  us  for  many  years. 
With  a  minimum  of  time,  effort  and  expense. 
coal  can  be  c^nver-ecJ  into  a  desirable  fuel 
category." 


FUNDS  URGEN-TLY  NEEDED  FOR 
DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILmES 
PROGRAM  TO  AID  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED  AND  DISABLED 

'  Mr.  BINGHAM  ai^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  I. 
1972.  in  a  letter  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Daxiei.  J  Flood.  I  pre- 
sented a  statement  urging  that  his  Ap- 
propriations   Subcommittee    on    Labor, 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  support 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $83,- 
215,000  in  Federal  aid  to  the  mentally 
retarded. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  are 
both  pledged  to  improving  the  life  of  the 
mentally  retarded.  Yet,  this  commitment 
has  been  seriously  undercut  in  the  Fed- 
eral budgetar>'  process.  Requests  for 
fundd  under  the  developmental  disabili- 
ties program— Public  Law  91-517— the 
major  new  Federal  aid  program  for  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded— have  surpassed  Federal  aid  10 
to  one.  This  year,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proriated  only  $22  million  compared  with 
the  authorized  level  of  $105  million.  In 
my  statement,  I  urged  that  the  commit- 
tee fund  the  developmental  disabilities 
program  up  to  the  authorized  level. 

Recently,  along  with  other  Members. 
I  visited  the  Willowbrook  State  School 
for  the  mentally  retarded  in  New  York 
City.  This  school  has  been  the  focus  of  at- 
tention in  the  past  few  months  because 
residents — mainly  children — ai'e  forced 
10  live  under  outrageous  conditions  of 
filth,  disease,  and  despair.  But  many 
other  such  institutions,  both  in  and  out 
of  New  York,  are  in  the  same  situation, 
and  lack  of  funds  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  trouble.  I  am  convinced  that  in- 
creased Federal  aid  to  Willowbrook.  and 
scores  of  their  State  schools  like  it,  is  es- 
sential if  the  mentally  retarded  are  to  be 
treated  with  compassion  so  that  they  may 
live  m  dignity  and  realize  whatever  po- 
tential they  have. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
impress  upon  the  members  of  the  Health 
Apporpriations  Subcommittee  their  sup- 
port for  additional  assistance  to  this  class 
of  poor,  defenseless  American  citizens, 
who  have  been  shut  up  and  away  from 
the  rest  of  our  society,  and  to  support 
this  aid  when  the  supplemental  budget 
comes  before  the  House  of  a  vote. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  letter 
and  statement  on  increased  Federal  aid 
for  the  mentally  retarded: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  1,  1972. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Chairman,  House  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and   Welfare   Subcommittee   on   Appro- 
priation, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Flood:    I  am  pleased  to 
havo  the  opportunity  to  present  the  enclosed 
statement   to   your  subcommittee   for  con- 
sideration as  you  prepare  recommendations 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  FY  '72. 
My  remarks  are  directed  to  the  urgent  need 
to  fund  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  of 
1970  at  the  authorized  level  of  $105  million. 
This  program  Is  the  main  new  hope  for  Im- 
proving the  desperate  plight  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and  disabled  In  our  state  Institu- 
tions.   Without    full    finding,    thousands   of 
helpless  retarded  persons  wUI  be  forced  to 
live    Indefinitely   under   dehumanizing   and 
brutal  conditions.  My  recommendations  seek 
to  have  the  Congress  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $83,285,000  in  the  supplemental  FY  72 
budget  to  assist  the  mentally  retarded. 
With  warmest  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 


Statement  By  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  for  providing  me 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  as  you 
consider  supplemental  appropriations  for 
health  programs.  I  want  to  address  mv  re- 
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marks  particularly  to  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Amendments  at  1970  (P.L.  91-517). 

My  Interest  in  the  field  of  Mental  Health 
goes  back  many  years.  In  1959  and  1960  I 
served  on  the  New  York  State  Mental  Health 
Coimcll  and  visited  many  of  the  Institutions 
around  New  York  State.  I  was  also,  for  two 
years.  President  of  the  Bronx  County  Society 
for  Mental  Health. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  pledged  to  upgrading  the  living  con- 
ditions for  the  mentally  retarded  and  devel- 
opmentally  disabled.  When  the  Congress 
passed  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  In 
1970.  it  recognized  mental  retardation  as  "a 
major  social,  education  and  economic  prob- 
lem" and  set  as  a  goal  the  fostering  of  vital 
services  and  the  construction  of  new  com- 
munity facilities.  President  Nixon  clearly  re- 
flected the  urgency  of  the  problem  last  No- 
vember when  he  spoke  of  the  need  to  reduce 
"the  cruel  bane  of  mental  retardation"  and 
set  as  a  national  goal  "to  enable  one-third 
of  the  more  than  200,000  retarded  persons  in 
public  institutions  to  return  to  useful  lives 
In  the  community." 

This  Federal  commitment  to  helping  the 
mentally  retarded  and  their  families  has  been 
seriously  undercut  In  the  Federal  budgetary 
process.  Tlie  Developmental  Disabilities  Pro- 
gram, which  assists  states  ready  to  act  on 
these  pledges,  is  creeping  along  with  an  ap- 
propriation but  one-fifth  of  the  present  au- 
thorization. Meanwhile,  helpless  children 
and  ailiilts  sit  unattended  and  deprived  in 
hostile  and  dehumanizing  Institutions. 

The  problems  In  the  mental  retardation 
field  are  varied.  Some  states,  like  Massachu- 
setts, are  attempting  to  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities of  various  state  agencies  and  eliminate 
flaws  in  their  fiscal  apparatus  in  order  to  dis- 
burse funds  more  eirecUvely  for  construction 
and  services  in  the  coming  years.  Other  states, 
like  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  have  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the  population 
of  the  resident  schools  by  placing  In  the 
community  those  moderately  or  mldly  re- 
tarded who  can  function  outside  the  large 
institution.  But  the  very  eflTort  to  humanize 
conditions  for  these  people  and  diminish  the 
residential  population,  has  exacerbated  the 
critical  shortage  of  personnel  in  these  In- 
stitutions. Specifically,  by  removing  those 
mildly  retarded  residents'  who  assist  ward 
staff,  the  already  overworked  personnel  are 
left  attending  a  uniformly  more  demanding 
group  of  mental  retardates  without  the  help 
of  capable  residents. 

Overcrowding  and  understaflSng  results  in 
seriously  brutal  conditions.  News  reports 
have  documented  how  children  are  left  crv- 
Ing  and  soiled  without  any  supervision.  Poor 
eaters,  who  need  patient  feeding  atten- 
tion, are  undernourished  and  children  are 
subjected  to  diseases,  like  hepatitis  and 
measles  which  claim  many  lives  needlessly. 
This  committee,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  in  a 
unique  position  to  have  a  profound  and  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
most  needy  and  helpless  American  citizens. 
Throughout  the  nation,  state  mental  health 
offices  in  charge  of  dispensing  funds  under 
tile  Developmental  Disabilities  Program  have 
been  receiving  requests  for  projects  far  in 
excess  of  their  allotment.  For  example,  Massa- 
chusetts turned  away  over  $6-mllllon  in  re- 
quests under  Its  FY  71  allotment.  Even  this 
?6-million  figure,  however,  does  not  reflect 
I  he  full  need  In  that  state.  State  officials  set 
:i  ceiling  on  applicant  requests  of  $40,000.  As 
most  requests  were  close  to  that  figure,  of- 
ficials believe  that  applicants  were  asking  for 
less  than  they  actually  needed.  This  pattern 
of  requests  outstripping  allotments  is  re- 
peated in  state  after  state.  A  few  other  ex- 
amples, supplied  by  the  National  Association 
of  Coordinators  of  State  Programs  for  the 
Ment:illy  Retarded  in  response  to  one  part  of 
a  questionnaire  which  appears  below,  further 
CXVni 441— Part  6 


reveal  the  nature  of  the  financial  lag  in  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Program  fundliif 

1.  New  Jersey  was  allotted  $304,000  in  FY 
'71.  and  It  received  requests  for  $1.876,000 — 
a  shortage  of  $1,572,000. 

2.  New  York  was  allotted  $1.4  million  in 
FY  '72,  and  it  received  requests  for  $17-mil- 
lion — a  shortage  of  $15,6  million. 

3.  Texas  was  allotted  $640,000  In  FY  '72, 
and  it  received  requests  for  $1.5-million — a 
shortage  of  $860,000 

3.  Texas  was  allotted  $640,000  in  FY  '72. 
Coordinators  of  State  Programs  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded  has  compiled  a  list,  which  also 
appears  below,  reflecting  preliminary  esti- 
mates on  FY  '73  needs  for  25  states  for  for- 
mula grant  funds  under  Title  I  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act,  These  states  are 
recipients  of  abou*  one-half  of  the  current 
FY  '72  allotment  of  $21,715,000.  Based  on  the 
information  collected,  these  25  states  will 
need  over  $75-mlllion  in  FY  '73.  Translated 
into  an  estimate  for  the  entire  nation,  the 
need  will  approximate  $150-mill!on — or  about 
15',  more  than  what  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized for  FY  '73,  These  figures  reveal  that 
when  the  Congress  set  authorized  levels  for 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Program  in 
1970,  It  was  quite  accurate  in  its  three-year 
projections.  However,  as  I  have  already  said, 
current  appropriations  fall  far  short  of  the 
authorized  level.  If  we  are  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  the  mentally  retarded,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  appropriate  in  the 
supplemental  budget  an  additional  S83.285,- 
000  to  provide  full  funding  for  this  program, 

I  would  expect.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  vou 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  have 
>ome  question,  at  this  point,  as  to  ^ihether 
the  states  can  utilize  so  significantly  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  I  would  say.  most  assuredly,  thev 
can. 

To  begin  with,  the  Committee  should  keep 
i!i  mind  that  current  rulings  on  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act  permit  service  and 
construction  project  grants  for  FY  '72  appro- 
priations to  be  obligated  in  FY  '73.  Thus,  even 
if  a  state  receives  additional  funds  late  in 
thi.c  fiscal  year,  there  would  be  no  time-pres- 
sure to  disburse  the  money  without  the  req- 
uisite care  and  under  authorized  procedures 
But  even  more  important,  states  have  the 
pre.?ent  capacity  to  spend  more  money  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  a  state  which 
spends  over  $600-minion  on  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  fiscal  crises  have  takes;  a 
critical  toll  at  state  schools  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Willowbrook  State  School 
has  lost  hundreds  of  employees  in  the  past 
few  months  because  cf  the  iiitolerable  work- 
ing conditions  and  needs  900  additional  stall 
members  to  bring  the  work  force  up  to  au- 
thorized level.  These  workers  would  help  to 
improve  the  drastic  living  conditions  for 
patients.  Throughout  the  entire  state.  New 
York  needs  3800  more  employees  at  state 
:;chools.  Vacant  staR'  positions  further  aggra- 
vate the  serious  overcrowding  problem  be- 
cause many  new  facilities,  built  with  state 
and  federal  funds,  are  unstaffed  and  can- 
not open.  In  this  context,  it  Is  also  Important 
to  note  the  recent  remark.=  of  New  York  State 
Mental  H\giene  Commi.<:sioner.  Alan  D  Mil- 
ler. In  February  ot  tills  vcar.  Dr,  Miller  said 
that  one  in  f(,iur  inmniis  at  Willowbrook  and 
other  stale  schools  for  the  retarded  could  be 
released  immediately  if  proper  facilities  were 
provided  for  them. 

The  Massachusetts  State  OflSce  of  Planning 
and  Program  Coordination  has  provided  mo 
with  basic  information  on  programs  which 
could  be  acted  upon  immediately  if  funds 
were  available.  That  office  details  a  cost  esti- 
mate of  $30-mllllon  for  adequate  provision  of 
domiciliary  and  special  living  arrangements 
and  sheltered  work.shops  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded under  the  Developmental  Disability 
State  Plan.  The  report  which  I  Include  be- 


low, also  stress*  that  current  federal  funds 
totalling  almost  $400,000  under  HIP-HIST 
(Hospital  Improvement  Program-Hospital  In- 
.service  Training  Program)  will  be  lost  to  the 
state  in  FY  '73.  as  federal  policy  calls  for  the 
phasing  out  of  the.se  programs.  Unless  grants 
are  increa.sed  under  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Program— and  Increased  substan- 
tially— states  are  going  to  be  worse  off  In  the 
coming  years  than  they  are  at  present.  Th's 
Congress  must  not  countenance  any  further 
deprivation  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
disabled. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Committee  with  a 
clear  idea  of  what  additional  money  would 
mean  for  one  institution.  I  am  Including  in 
my  statement  a  report  I  received  from  Dr. 
Oleh  Wolan.skl.  Director  of  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage in  New  York,  The  problems  at  Letch- 
worth are  fairly  representative  of  those  at 
larec  institutions  In  virtually  everv  state. 

Dr.  Wolanskl  outlines  six  specific  projects 
which  would  be  Implemented  Immediately  If 
adequate  financing  were  provided: 

(1)  Opening  additional  space  in  the  new 
facility, 

(2)  Expanding  communltv  service  pro- 
grams. 

( 3 1   Expanding   the   operant   conditioning 

program. 

(4)  Expanding  a  special  feeding  program 
for  problem  eaters, 

(5)  Developing  a  better  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  residents. 

(6)  Placing  mUdly  retarded  residents  in 
the  community  and  replacing  them  with  new 
staff. 

It  Is  programs  like  these.  Mr  Chairman. 
which  would  make  the  critical  difference  for 
those  in  state  Institutions.  The  Congress 
cannot  turn  Us  back  on  the  poor  and  de- 
fenseless retarded  and  disabled  who  have 
been  shut  up  and  away  from  the  rest  of 
society.  We  must  dedicate  ourselves  and  our 
Nation  to  making  their  lives  more  meaning- 
ful and  bearable.  Only  full  funding  of  the 
Devclopment.'i!  Disabilities  Act  will  prove 
that  commitment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  ask 
the  Committee  to  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  In  the  supplemental  budget 
an  additional  $83,285,000  for  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act, 


Responses  of  Selected  States  To  Question 
ON   Need  Under  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities   Alt    Prepared    by    the    National 
Association    of    Coordinators    of    State 
Programs    for    thk    Mentally    Rftarded 
In  your  opinion,  what  amount  of  federal 
funds  would  be  required  under  Title  I  of  the 
DDSA  program  in  order  to  liave  a  meaningful 
initial   impact  on   closing  the  existing  paps 
in    services    to   the    mentally    retarded    and 
other   developmentally    disabled    persons    in 
your  state''  Is  the  state  In  a  position  to  make 
wise  use  of  this  amount   in  FY   1973  given 
the  present  status  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  services?  If  not.  what  lesser  amount 
could  be  used  efl'ectlvely  In  FY  1973? 

new  jersey 

We  received  requesl.s  for  $901,000  for  pro- 
itrams  under  DDS.A, 

We  received  requests  for  $975,000  for  con- 
-trtictlon  under  DDSA 

DDSA  allotment  for  the  entire  State  of 
New  Jer.sey  for  both  programs  and  constrtic- 
ilon  was  $304,000, 

MISSOURI 

Perhaps  It  would  be  fair  to  estitxwte  tliat 
$1,000,000  per  year  might  more  adequately 
provide  the  needed  services  as  outlined  on 
the    enclosed    Attachments    5  2B    and    5,3A. 

Judging  from  the  present  status  of  planning 
aiid  development  of  services  and  the  prog- 
ress Mls.sourl  has  made  in  administering  fed- 
eral DDA  funds,  the  State  Is  definitely  In  a 
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pa  It  Ion   to  make   wise  ias«  of  an   Increased 
allbtment  for  Fiscal  Year  '73. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

:  t  would  appear  that  more  than  *30  mll- 

1  annually  would  be  needed  to  even  meet 
targets   Itemized   In   Number   3   for   the 

^ntally    retarded.    This    sum    should    sub- 

itlally    be    Increased    as    other    kinds    of 

bllng    conditions    under    developmental 

Ities  are  Included.  If  these  funds  were 

available  with  enough  advance  notice. 

could   reasonably   use   all   or   part   of   It 

a  wise  and  expeditious  manner. 

NEW    TORK 

The    question    of    what    amount    of    1973 

fxuids  New  York  State  could  use  to 

a  meaningful   Impact  on  otir  service 

for    the   developmentally   disabled    is 

l^cult  to  answer.  Certainly  we  could  effec- 

;ly  use  more  funds  than  our  $1.4  Million 

2  allocation.  About  one-third  to  one-half 
this  amount  Is  obligated  for  continuation 
1971  fund  commitments.  This  means  that 

can  ejcpect  to  approve  no  more  than  14 
projects  for   1972   In  addition   to  con- 
ing our  14  1971  projects. 
t    the    present    time    we    have    over    100 
of  Intent  submitted  for  1972  funding 
h   an   estimated   budget   of   $17   Million! 
lie   some   of   these   projects   will    be  dls- 
because    they    are    not    co:islstent 
our  State  priorities  or  for  other  factors, 
figure  does  Indicate  that  we  could  use  a 
jstantlal    Increase   In   funds   for   the   De- 
lopmental   Disabilities   program. 

TE.KAS 

During  the  FY  71   period,  a  total  of   130 
llcatlons    were    made,    totaling    $633,070. 
y  68  awards  were  made  with   the  more 
Ited  amount  of  $250,586  which  had  been 
marked  for  service  projects 
;  Similarly,   during   FY   72,   a   total    of    113 
llcatlons  were  received,  totaling  $1.5  mU- 
Only  51  awards  were  granted  from  the 
000  earmarked  for  services. 
'This  analysis   Indicates   that   for  the  two 
al  years  combined  an  additional  $1,222,- 
was  needed  to  fund  all   requests  from 
neld.  The  wisdom  of  funding  every  re- 
can  be  questioned,  of  course,  as  many 
pbllcatlons  were  of  dubious  quality.  It  does 
nt  up  the  fact,  however,  that  there  has 
n  a  tremendous  response  to  this  program, 
that  the  need  far  exceeds  the  available 
s.  The  same  holds  for  construction  re- 
ts. 

KANSAS 

the   Developmental    Disabilities    Funds 

to  have  a  meaningful  Impact  in  closUig 

I  existing  gaps  of  services,  I  would  estl- 

te  that  Kansas  could  very  conservatively 

>end  two  or  three  million  dollars  on  grants 

service  expansion  and  service   Improve- 

wlth  the  goal  being  an  efficient  system 

quality  services.  The  state  could  very  ade- 

itely  expend  this  money  within  our  cur- 

t  statue  of  planning  mindful  of  the  cur- 

t  level  or  even  Increased  expenditures  by 

ler   state    agencies    having    responsibility 

serving    the    developmentally    disabled 

h  as  the  education,  vocational  rehabUl- 

n,  welfare,  etc. 
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following  Is  tex'  i.f  letter  from  the  Mas.sa- 
ch.i setts  Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Coordination: 

The  Co.mmunwlalth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Executive  Office  fob 
.Administration  and  PiNANcat, 
Office  of  Planning  and  Pro- 
gram Coordination. 

Boston.  February  16.  1972. 
Cotigressman  Jonathan  Binghaic, 
Ca  nnon  Hou^e  Office  Building. 
Wl.  fhington.  DC. 

\  Jear  Congressman  Bingham  :  In  response 
to  ycur  request  for  an  estimate  of  federal 
fi;  ids   that   might   effectively  be   utilized   In 


Massachusetts,  the  Bureau  staff  has  com- 
puted a  total  of  $30,404,401  which  represents 
I  at  HIP.  HIST,  and  staffing  money;  (b)  a 
cost  estimate  o:i  potential  applicants  for 
FY  '71  Developmental  Disabilities  funds  who 
-.v-ere  turned  away  for  various  reasons  which 
■A-:i;  be  e:<pialned  lator  and;  ic)  a  cost  estl- 
!na',.e  oi;  the  adequate  provision  of  reslden- 
ual  care  and  long-term  sheltered  workshops 
tor  mentally  regarded  individuals  between 
the  ages  of  21   G5  Ui  the  Commonwealth. 

A  breakdown  of  HIP.  HIST,  and  staffing 
lu.ids  received  in  the  Commonwealth  In  FY 
'72  show.,  that  $217,254  were  received  under 
HIP;  $73,565  under  HIST;  and  $98,582  under 
staffiat;-.  This  represents  a  total  of  $389,401 
lost  to  Mas»achu.setts  in  FY  '73  unle.ss  Fed- 
eral policy  la  reversed. 

With  respect  to  the  second  figure,  a  cost 
eitimate  of  potential  applicants  who  were 
turned  away  for  FY  '71  Developmental  Dls- 
.tbiltties  funds,  the  figure  derived  by  the 
.-.laff  is  $t).U0O.000.  The  Bureau  staff  had  pre- 
pared a  summary  of  requests  for  funds  under 
P.L.  91-517  most  of  which  did  not  lead  to 
formal  application.  The  $6  million  figure  is. 
however,  as  mentioned  earlier  a  biased  fig- 
ure. It  should  be  noted  that  the  nature  of 
.ippUcittlons  was  very  much  affected  by  pub- 
licity relative  to  the  eligibility  of  acceptable 
.ipplicAiions.  Although  the  "priority  goals" 
:  1  the  1971  State  Plan  were  not  exclusive, 
.titer  service  areas  were  received.  In  addition, 
.'IS  the  1971  State  Plan  poUcle.s  requesting 
plA;w)ing  projects  of  statewide  ^lgnlficance 
beciiine  known,  there  was  a  notable  decrease 
In  the  requests  for  funds  for  local  service 
.support  and  construction.  A  further  bia.s  was 
established  by  a  suggested  ceiling  on  re- 
quests for  project  funds  of  $40,000.  Thus 
.'pplicants  in  many  cases  asked  for  approxi- 
mately $40,000.  although  they  could  have 
used  more.  Finally  the  $6  million  total  rep- 
rese.its    onv    year    requests. 

Finally,  an  estimate  was  made  of  projected 
costs  for  tlie  adequate  provision  of  doml- 
•i;;ary  and  special  living  arranyenient^  and 
sheltered  workshops  to  those  mentally  re- 
tarded individuals  between  the  ages  of  21- 
65.  The  total  figure  for  construction  and 
>caffing  costs  for  one  year  would  be  $30,- 
J65,0OO.  This  figure  was  derived  by  the  fol- 
lowing stepa: 

1.  An  estimate  was  made  of  those  in  need 
of  domiciliary  and  sheltered  workshop  serv- 
ices. Based  on  a  ^tudy  done  by  Burt  Blatt 
and  reported  in  his  plan  for  the  reforma- 
tion if  services  tiiie-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
popi.iliii.on  Is  in  need  of  residential  services 
and  sheltered  employment,  ip.  19) 

a.  popula'.ion  in  Massachusetts  Is  apjwoxl- 
mately  5.500,000. 

b.  one-tenth   of    1    percent   Is    thus   5,500.' 
c    50  percent  of  the  5,500  Is  between  the 

ages  of  21-65  '  is  2.250. 

2.  .\n  estimate  of  cost  of  construction  of 
225  group  homes  at  10  people  per  home  each 
with  staff  support  for  one  year," 

3.  .^11  estimate  of  cost  of  construction  of 
22  sheltered  workshops  at  100  Individuals  per 
workshop   with  staff  support  for  one  year.* 

The  domiciliary  a:id  sheltered  workshop 
oervices  are  two  of  the  priority  goals  In  the 
1971  Masaachusetts  Development  Disability 
State  Plan,  and  thus  cost  data  was  complied 
for  these   two  services. 


'  Blatt,  Burton  Ed,  D  ,  A  Plan  .for  Reforma- 
itnn  of  Services  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  in 
.\ti.is:iachiisetts,  p.  19 

'  Based  on  1970  Census  data  that  50^  of 
the  general  population  Is  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  65. 

» Based  on  actual  cost  estimates  prepared 
for  the  Northhampton  Housing  .Authority, 
Northhampton,  Massachusetts. 

» Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  Survey. 
Hill-Burton  Program  opporttinltles  for  Plan- 
ning and  Construction  of  Medical,  Mental 
Retardatloit  and  Other  Facilities.  Proceedings 
of  Surgeon  General  November  1064. 


I  hope  you  are  successful  In  yotir  efforts 
to  raise  the  level  of  appropriations. 

If    yoti    would    like    further    Information 
please  call. 

Sincerely. 

Susan  Rubenstein, 
Principal   Planner,   Bureau   of   Develop- 
mental Disabilities. 

Costs 
sheltered  workshop 

25,000    square    feet 'facility    for    100    em- 
ployees. 

Based  on  a  cost  of  $15  a  square  foot. 
Cost  of  one  facility  =  $375,000. 
Total  cost,  22  facilities,  $8,250,000. 
Staff  facility  =  $70,000. 
Total  cost,  22  facllltles  =  $l,540.000. 
Total  cost  =  $9,790,000. 

GROUP    home 

$90,000  home. 

Total  cost  for  225  homes  =  $20,250,000. 

Staff  facility  =  $10,000. 

Total  cost,  225  homes  =  $225,000. 

Total  cost  =$20,475,000. 

PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES  ON  NEED  FOR  STATE  FORMULA 
GRANT  FUNDS  UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES  ACT  (PUBLIC  LAW  91-517) 


State 

Fiscal  year 

1972 

allotment 

Estimated  need, 
fiscal  year  1973 ' 

Alabama 

Arizona 

J439, 030 
(') 

1. 387,  494 
183,314 
225,  680 
482,  220 
205,  408 
359, 108 
447,609 
100,000 
100, 000 
547, 134 
103,415 

1,413,340 
594, 422 
937,362 
187. 154 

1,115,313 
100, 000 
100,  000 

1.067,287 
100,000 
461,271 
425,  408 
100,  000 

•  $4, 100, 000 

1,450,000 

(■) 

!5,  500  000 
2,000,000-3  000  000 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

510  000 

Missouri 

1  000  000 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

(■) 

'1,876,000 
2,500,000 

17,000,000 
1  000  000 

Otiio -.- 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

1,300,000 

30,000,000 

1,  000,  000 

400,000 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

C) 

375,000 
1.500,000 

Wisconsin 

1  500,000-3,000,000 

Wyoming 

500, 000 

I  All  estimates  are  based  on  the  preliminary  results  ot  a 
iuivey  of  State  DDSA  officials  tonikicled  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Coordmatsrs  of  State  Piogiams  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  Inc, 

'  No  specific  estimati;  provided.  In  most  instances,  however. 
other  descriptive  information  supplied  in  the  questionnaire 
would  tend  to  include  a  level  of  ne'?,1  comparable  to  the  other 
states. 

'  Not  participatmp  m  the  rtevelopmenial  disabilities  program, 

'  This  estimate  mclurti's  only  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  immediate  ne-?d  for  expansion  of  one  aspect  of  State  serv- 
ices the  network  of  13  regional  centers.  The  Slate  estimates 
thai  approximately  100, 0(10  retarded  children  and  adults  nee') 
services  but  are  not  presently  receiving  them.  In  order  to 
provide  sucti  services  the  State  s  prtsent  budget  would  have  to 
be  suppl-imented  by  an  estimated  $180,000,000, 

'  The  State  estimates  thai  the  'otal  cost  of  providing  needed 
community  services  'o  ^11  mentally  retarded  citizens  would  tie 
an  additional  531,325,500  annually  It's  worth  noting  that  this 
figure  does  not  include  the  cost  involved  in  iimprovnig  care  in 
State  institutions  nor  does  ,t  encompass  the  costs  of  picviding 
■.ervices  to  other  developmen'a  ly  disabled  (the  cerebral  pal'ied. 
the  epileptic  etc.t. 

»  This  figure  reflects  only  the  total  amount  requested  loi 
service  and  construction  pro)cct3  m  fiscal  year  1971  (when  the 
State's  allotment  totaled  $304,000).  A  1969  survey  indicated 
that  two-thirds  ot  the  over  70,000  retarded  citizens  in  New 
Jersey  wer-  not  receiving  the  diagnostic  treatment  educationsl 
day  tiaining  or  vocational  services  'hey  needed 

■  No  specific  estimate  provided,  ho'/.eyei,  dunng  both  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972  requests  foi  fund.,  have  exceeded  the 
amount  of  Federal  dollars  available  by  2  to  3  timev 

Following  is  text  report  from  Dr.  Oleh 
Wolanski,  director  of  Letchworth  Village, 
Rockland  County,  N.Y.: 

Report  on  Letchworth  Vh-lace  to 
Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham 
Letchworth  'Village  has  been  for  some  time 
and  still  Is  the  most  overcrowded  and  one  of 
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the  most  ui;derstaffed  New  York  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  disabled.  The  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Letchworth  'Village  admin- 
istration, who  took  over  this  facility  In  Sep- 
tember 1970,  were  directed  towards  convert- 
ing It  from  a  largely  custodial  Institution 
managed  on  a  medical  model,  Into  a  pro- 
gressive habllitative  center  for  the  retarded. 
It  was  felt  that  the  decrease  of  the  severe 
overcrowding,  which  Is  100%  according  to 
medicaid  standards,  was  our  primary  goal. 
We  hoped  to  accomplish  this  by  (1)  prevent- 
ing unnecessary  admissions;  (2)  returning  to 
the  community  as  many  of  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage residents  as  possible. 

Since  Letchworth  Village  had  close  to  4,000 
residents  living  In  the  Institution  who  were 
segregated  primarily  on  a  sex  and  ambula- 
tion basis,  we  have  embarked  on  the  ambi- 
tious program  to  review  Individually  the 
whole  resident  papulation  and  to  place  It  In 
some  12  smaller  units  with  more  homoge- 
nous population  based  on  similarities  In  age, 
di.-iabillty  and  potential  for  habllltatlou.  Tlils 
we  called  "unitization"  whlcli  would  ulti- 
mately decentralize  this  huge  facility  and 
produce  programs  geared  to  the  need  and  po- 
tential of  each  individual.  By  using  some  of 
e.xisting  competent  staff  and  by  hiring  sev- 
eral highly  qualified  professionals  we  cre- 
ated positions  of  "Chief  of  Service  "  who  were 
heading  13  units  to  coordinate  decentraliza- 
tion. However,  In  December  1970  the  Imposed 
'  ijudget  freeze"  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
thwarted  our  efforts  and  resulted  In  many 
frustrations.  Despite  this  we  however  were 
able  to  move  slowly  in  the  direction  of  our 
goal  and  to  habilitate  a  large  number  of 
residents,  subsequently  placing  them  in  the 
community.  In  this  way  we  have  decreased 
our  overcrowding  by  some  300.  By  doing  so, 
however,  we  have  created  for  ourselves  a  new 
problem  which  Is  a  real  dilemma.  The  resi- 
dents placed  in  the  commuiilty  were,  so  to 
say,  the  "cream  of  the  crop"  and  since  most 
of  them  for  many  years  have  been  assisting 
our  very  limited  staff  in  its  operations  their 
loss  has  placed  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
existing  personnel.  As  a  result  of  this  we  have 
to  practically  cancel  our  Intensive  efforts  in 
that  direction  since  we  felt  that  although 
the  residents  were  entitled  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  community  living,  we  could  not  de- 
prive our  total  care  residents  from  minimal, 
basic  human  services,  and  as  a  whole  seri- 
ously Impair  Letchworth  Village  operations. 
As  a  result  of  our  present  situation  the  mo- 
rale or  Letchworth  Village  personnel  is  at  its 
lowest  as  Indicated  by  100%  turnover  In  the 
ward  service  and  by  very  high  unscheduled 
absenteeism. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  would  appreciate 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  following  programs: 

1.  We  have,  at  the  cost  of  five  million  dol- 
lars, a  newly  constructed  modern  hospital 
buildmg,  fully  equipped,  but  half  of  It  re- 
mai.nug  unoccupied  because  of  lack  of  per- 
sonnel items.  If  staffed,  we  could  (a)  open 
20  beds  "reception"  service  where  the  retard- 
ed, admitted  after  a  thorough  evaluation  In 
our  outpatient  clinic,  would  be  able  to  ad- 
Ju.st  gradually  to  their  new  setting,  where 
the  possibility  of  bringing  Into  the  Insti- 
tution a  communicable  disease  would  be 
largely  eliminated  by  keeping  new  admissions 
for  a  few  weeks  on  this  service  and,  which 
IS  probably  the  most  Important,  we  would 
be  able  to  provide  short  term  adml.sslons,  so 
c.iUed  "respite"  service  and  in  this  way  sub- 
stitute a  short  term  hospitalization  for  a 
ctintlnuous  one;  (b)  open  30  beds  physi- 
or.l  therapy  ward  which  would  enable  to 
admit  some  of  our  many  physically  disabled 
like  C.P.,  post-fracture  cases,  etc.,  and  speed 
up  their  rehabilitation;  (c)  we  could  open 
an  additloual  26  bed  ward  for  the  children 
under  five.  At  present  many  of  them  have 
been  placed,  at  State  expense.  In  private 
nurseries  where  they  have  little  of  physical 
therapy,  education,  or  self-care  programs. 


2.  Since  there  are  insufficient  services  for 
the  retarded  In  our  catchment  area  o-ar  com- 
mtinlty  services  program  is  in  need  of  aug- 
mentation. We  need  more  personnel  to  pro- 
vide alternative  solutions  to  admissions  by 
dealing  with  rather  uncoordinated  agencies 
in  this  area  and  by  guiding  the  parents  In 
our  clinic  or  at  home. 

Our  Family  Care  program  iieeds  more 
personnel  for  home  fl.idlng,  supervision  and 
activity  program.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  cost  of  a  resident  In  family  care  is  half 
of  the  cost  in  the  Institution, 

Our  social  habllltation  eilort  needs  ex- 
pansion, particularly  in  the  area  of  sheltered 
workshop  and  vocational  counselling.  We 
need  more  people  to  provide  supervision  for 
residents  placed  on  "commuitlty  status"  In 
preparation  for  independent  living  and  we 
would  like  to  have  at  least  two  more  "half 
way"   houses. 

3.  Two  thirds  of  Letchworth  Village  popu- 
lation are  profoundly  or  severely  retarded, 
many  with  associated  behavior  problems 
Since  there  Is  limited  chance  for  their  place- 
ment In  the  community  we  would  like  to 
develop  a  program  to  mnke  them  better 
citizens  and  provide  for  them  a  more  whole- 
sciiie  environment.  \Vc  feel  that  by  consid- 
erainle  expai  slon  of  our  present  very  limited 
operant  conditioning  pri..gram  we  ootild  en- 
able some  50  children  in  school  age  to  be 
habilitated  to  the  point  that  they  could  be 
enrolled  in  our  educational  program.  'We 
feel  that  a  very  large  number  of  adults  could 
be  toilet  trained  and  could  achieve  progress 
in  their  personal  habits  Including  their  psy- 
chiatric condition. 

4.  We  have  a  rather  larg2  number  of 
residents  who  present  special  problems  In 
feeding;  they  are  extiemely  poor  eaters,  have 
dltficultles  In  chev,  Int:,  swallowing  or  re- 
taining food.  Bcca'.ise  of  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel, partictUarly  of  the  skilled  ones  to 
handle  such  special  disabilities,  maiiy  of 
these  residents  are  undernourished  and  have 
a  high  morbidity  and  mortality  rate. 

5.  We  need  very  m'tch  to  expand  and  up- 
grade our  employees'  In-scrvlce  and  con- 
tinued education  program.  To  do  this  we 
would  very  much  like  to  have  a  professional 
who  would  be  "Chief  of  Educatlin  and 
Training." 

6.  We  are  In  dire  need  of  replacing  the 
working  residents  placed  In  the  commtmlty 
by  additional  employees.  As  of  this  point, 
any  loss  In  this  area  cannot  be  replaced. 

By  implementing  all  the  mentioned  new 
or   expanded  program.s   we  expect    to: 

1.  decrease  th6  resident  population  by  at 
least  500. 

2.  humanize  and  normalize  the  life  of  the 
retarded  remaining  In  the  school. 

3.  habilitate  a  large  percentage  cf  tlTe 
physically  and  psychlatrlcally  disabled 
residents. 

4.  make  most  of  the  residents  more  useful 
and  productive  citizens,  eventtially  at  less 
co-t   to  the  society, 

OtEH    M.    WOI..ANSKY,  M  D,. 

F.;4.P..4.  Director. 


THE  ROAD  LESS  TRAVELED  BY 

'Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permis,sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extranecus  matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  .submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Northern  Colorado  located 
in  Greeley,  Colo, 

I  am  pleased  and  refreshed  by  the  re- 
marks so  eloquently  delivered  by  Dr. 
Richard  R.  Bond  during  those  ceremonic; 
marking  his  recent  installation  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university. 

I  am  confident  that  those  who  will  take 


the  time  to  read  his  mes.sage,  will  have 
gained  a  ne'vv  sense  of  values  and  disci- 
plines, dealing  a  new  persi«<:tive  for 
reaching  goals  of  achievement  whether 
that  goal  be  m  the  home,  the  community. 
or  the  Nation : 

The  Roau  Less  Traveled  By 
prolog 
Before  beginning,  permit  me  to  pause  to 

pay  tribute  to  those  faculty  who  have  gone 
before  us  here  who  ha\e  made  this  the  fine 
university  which  It  Is.  Inevitably,  these  able 
and  dedicated  people  are  symbolized  and 
represented  by  their  presidents,  each  of  whom 
left  ii.s  mark,  hit  each  of  whom  served  re- 
ni.irkable  ttrms — Thomas  Gray,  Z,  X.  Snyder, 
John  Grant  Crabbe,  and  George  Frasier, 
whom  I  expect  very  few  of  those  here 
remember. 

To  all  the  living  former  presidents, 
whom  I  h.ive  come  to  know,  William  Ross, 
Darrell  Holmes,  and  Interim  President  Frank 
Lakin — I  caii  personally  express  my  gratitude 
and  through  them  to  those  faculty  who 
served  with  them.  As  a  direct  token  of  this 
gratitude  and  as  a  sjTnbol  of  the  office  I  have 
asked  that  gavels  similar  to  the  one  I  re- 
ceived be  niude.  Two  of  them  1  present  now. 
Dr.  Holmes'  will  be  mailed  to  him. 

That  the  president  becomes  a  symbol  of 
the  University  and  all  who  serve  with  him 
is  awesome,  made  beurable  only  by  the  im- 
mense dedication,  talent  and  support  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  whom  he  serves.  We,  who 
hold  tills  Institution  In  trust,  can  only  hope 
to  build  well  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  such  able  col- 
leagues, I  accept  the  responsibilities  and 
charge  \ou  have  given  me  on  behalf  ol  the 
people  of  Colorado. 

Unlike  public  Invocations,  which  are  usti- 
aily  addressed  more  to  the  audience  than  to 
God.  inauguration  addresse.s.  I  have  observed, 
are  often,  equally  hypocritically,  addressed 
to  God — or  at  least  to  the  wild  blue  yonder — 
instead  of  to  the  situation  at  hand.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  I  ask  no  public  prayers,  but  I 
do  ask  your  private  prayers,  as  I  pledge  my 
own.  for  wisdom,  compassion,  love  and 
strength  for  all  In  whose  hands  the  destiny 
of  this  institution  rests.  This  inauguration 
time,  like  President  George  Frasler's  in  1924, 
at  Homecoming,  departs  from  the  traditional 
In  being  a  simple  installation  ceremony  with- 
out medieval  pomp  and  circumstance.  The 
cost  of  a  more  traditional  ceremony  will  be 
diverted  to  the  acquisition  of  library  books. 
This  address  also  will  be  stripped  to  Its  essen- 
\r,C.  elenaeuts — warm  humanism  and  cold 
realism. 

Cold  realism  impels  us  to  recognize  the 
current  state  of  higher  educations.  During 
the  post-Sputnik  years  and  the  decade  of 
national  awareness  of  social  Ills,  higher  edu- 
cation expanded  and  was  supported  as  never 
before — almost  a-s  a  panacea  for  both  inter- 
national and  domestic  problems.  When  these 
problems  were  not  solved,  when  the  higher 
education  community  itself  exploded  Inter- 
n.illy,  and  when  the  fiscal  and  seemingly  in- 
satlble  demands  of  higher  education  came  up 
against  the  competing  demands  and  limited 
resources  of  society,  the  bloom  rapidly  fell 
from  the  rose.  Those  who  pay  the  bill  have 
iDecome  disenchanted.  Similar  disenchant- 
ment has  arisen  inside  the  academy  with 
students  becoming  Increasingly  cynical  and 
dlssatiisfied  with  their  education  In  many 
cases  it  neither  .'.peaks  to  their  deepest  per- 
sonal concerns  nor  adequately  prepares  them 
for  an  apparently  increasingly  selective  Job 
market.  No  institution,  no  facility  or  admin- 
istrative staff,  entering  the  seventies  can 
ignore  the  overwhelming  facts  of  both  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  ln.ss  cf  confidence. 

During  the  coming  decade  thoee  Institu- 
tions will  achle\e  distinction  which  set  their 
goals  firmly  and  set  alx)ut  with  dispatch  in 
achieving  them    Further,  In  this  day  of  In- 
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ere  ised  homogenlzatlon  of  higher  education, 
these  Institutions  will  stand  out  whose  goals 
are  distinctive,  whose  actions  during  the  next 
fe-s  years  catch  the  spirit  of  Robert  Frost 
an( .  who  take  "the  road  less  traveled  by." 
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1,  I  believe.  Is  our  challenge.  I  will  speak 


thl;  morning  to  this  challenge  in  three  di- 
me islons.  I  hope.  In  so  doing,  to  set  a  tone 
for  this  administration, 

CLIMATE 

"the  tenor  of  the  sixties  may  be  described 
by  words  prevalent  in  the  vocabularies  of 
th^  era — "alienation."  "anonymity,"  "Just  a 
Impersonal."  Colleges  and  unlver- 
1»3  contributed  to  the  feelings  of  hopeless- 
wlth  their  burgeoning  sizes,  their  grow- 
bureaucracles,  the  tortoise-pace  of  cur- 
change,  and  their  responses  to  a  ple- 
of  pipers'  tunes.  Let  us.  ou  this  cam- 
be  about  the  task  of  creating  a  total 
Ujiate  for  learning  and  living  which  will 
teract  these  trends.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
accidental  that  this  Institution  Is  perpetually 
erenrolled — students  want  to  go  to  school 
They  get  good  education  In  a  warm  en- 
We  have  a  solid  base  upon  which 
juild  an  unusual  climate  for  an  institu- 
thls  size  or  its  projected  modest  In- 
se.  I  am  speaking  of  nothing  less  than  a 
1  community  i:i  which  every  effort  is 
to  make  studeut.s  feel  "at  home,"  where 
,•  have  a  sense  of  belonging,  where  there 
strong  sense  of  personal  worth,  of  genuine 
th  and  concern.  It  Is  only  in  such  a  cli- 
;e  that  each  student  can  achieve  our  na- 
al  goal  of  hLs  realizing  his  full  educa- 
potentlal. 
liet  me  elaborate  upon  the  concept — this 
dreim,  If  you  will.  A  total  community  in- 
olu  les  all  who  teach  and  all  who  learn.  Stu- 
dents learn  from  professors — but  al.%o  from 
students,  from  administrators,  janitors, 
etaries.  coot's,  yes.  and  frona  townspeople. 
e  but  the  dead  can  fail  to  learn  from 
nts.  Each  person  brings  to  this  com- 
ity his  own  experience,  his  length  of  Uv- 
his  education.  hU  sex,  his  cultural  or 
al  background.  If  each  of  us  conceives 
iLmself  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  learner.  If 
;ommlt  ourselves  to  the  notion  that  those 
appear  most  dl.Terent  can  teach  us  most, 
yet,  strangely,  have  the  most  need  to 
'at  home,"  If  we  develop  a  singular  com- 
to  the  growth  of  each  of  us  as  hu- 
belngs,  studeiits  wlU  achieve  a  setise  of 
Ing,  What  Is  more,  we  will  all  feel  "at 
We  will  Indeed  have  chosen  the  "rcuid 
traveled  by,  "  and  society  needs  what  we 
have  found. 
.■Ishley  Motagu  stated  it  beauufully:  'By 
cation  it  Is  to  'oe  understood  the  nourisb- 
of  the  siude!it's  potentialities  for 
vth  and  devel  pment  as  one  a  ho  Is  able 
vork,  to  love,  and  to  play.  These  are  the 
criteria  of  mental  health.  That  .  .  . 
Id  "be  the  purpose  and  goal  of  all  educa- 
the  development  of  a  human  being  who 
*  as  If  to  live  and  love  were  o.;e.  For  It 
see:  as  to  me,"  he  continues,  "that  i;nle.ss  we 
leai  n  to  live  not  o:ily  with  our  fellow  human 
bei  vgs  everywhere,  but  also  with  the  whole  of 
nature,  man  will  ir.  the  not-to-dlstant  future 
desToy  himself." 

Let  us  build  ou  this  campus  upon  the  solid 
beginnings  we  have  made. 

E  ut  lest  I  be  nusunderstocd.  let  us  nTt  con- 
is  j  being  "at  home"  with  the  ease  of  non- 
>mpllshmei'.t :    ;i:i   extended   vacation   for 
lents  or  premature  retirement  for  faculty. 
■  climate  must  be  one  of  high  learning  ex- 
;atlons,   of    the   discipline   of    the   mind. 
Intellectual  models  abound,  and  where 
cultural  and  esthetic  surroundings  of  the 
us  community  form  a  complementary 
eu   for   learning,   I   -Aould   merely   assert 
these  expectations  should  be  In  a  climate 
iiuman   concern   and  that   our   academic 
?s  and  standards  should  be  humanely  con- 
ed, based  upon  sound  educational  con- 
pftb,   and    Individually    administered. 
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And  let  us  not  confuse  being  "at  home" 
with  "anything  goes."  In  any  social  group, 
rules  of  behavu-.r  are  essential  to  Its  function- 
ing .IS  a  group,  bach  rules  must  be  sensible, 
explicit,  and  cognizant  of  the  freedoms  of  the 
group  members.  Activities  or  actions  which 
inhibit  or  disrupt  the  freedom  of  others  to 
learn  cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

DIRECTION 

With  thus  kind  of  climate  to  set  the  educa- 
tional tone,  let  us  turn  now  to  Institutional 
direction.  How  do  I  see  the  futvire  of  the  Unl- 
•.ersity  of  Northern  Colorado  over  the  next 
decade? 

.■\galn,  cold  realism  compels  us  to  look 
carefully  at  the  mistakes  of  others  and  the 
tenor  of  the  times.  Scores  of  Institutions  In 
this  coiiiitry  have  changed  their  names  to 
university.  Most  of  them  will  hover  in  the 
shadows  of  their  older  sister  Institutions, 
becoming  pale  limitations,  achieving  neither 
distinction  nor  quality,  because  they  attempt 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  A  few — a  very 
lew — will  take  a  "road  less  traveled  by  "  and 
achieve  dist.nctlon  in  their  own  right.  Let 
us  be  one  of  those. 

It  is  neither  financially  nor  educationally 
feasible  during  the  next  decade  for  us  to  be 
a  comprehensive  university  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  or  Colorado  State  University. 
It  would  be  tempting  for  us  to  imitate  such 
ii.itituclons,  for  our  own  training  Is  a  com- 
fortable .ind  familiar  path.  Tliere  are  other 
viable  models,  however,  which  should 
attract  us. 

I  see  this  University  as  a  Teaching  Uni- 
versity, multipurpose  at  the  undergraduate 
and  master's  levels  and  sharply  focused  at 
the  doctoral  level.  While  It  will  be  essential 
that  we  be  at  the  leading  edge  of  research 
in  those  areas  where  we  offer  the  Ph.  D.  and 
at  the  leadir.g  edge  of  practice  In  those  areas 
offering  the  Ed.D.  cr  D.A.,  and  that  there 
be  reasonable  supp.irt  for  research  for 
faculty  members  to  keep  abreast  of  their 
fields,  we  should  be  unashamedly  committed 
to  teaching  in  all  its  asi>ects.  Those  students 
who  go  from  here  to  teach  should  have  been 
fxpfsed  to  the  best,  most  creative  and  most 
up-to-date  teaching  In  the  country.  Let  us 
be  at  the  forefront  in  the  study  of  the  process 
of  teaching  and  In  the  study  and  applica- 
tion of  learning  theory.  Let  us  draw  upon 
the  latest  In  educational  tecbnology  and 
c  immtinicatlon  theory.  Let  us  draw  upon 
t.^ie  relevance  of  experience  as  well  as  the 
tradition  of  degrees.  Let  us  lead  In  the  dls- 
;.lkitn.'n  and  synthesis  of  that,  from  the 
grow.ug  body  of  knowledge,  which  should 
be  taught.  Let  us.  In  other  words,  become 
a  teaching  laboratory,  to  be  used  as  we  Im- 
prove ourselves  and  a.=;  we  prepare  teachers 
at  all  levels. 

Given  this  milieu,  this  Institution  has  four 
major  opportunities.  The  first  Is  to  become 
the  undergraduate  university  of  the  state. 
It  Is  doubtful  to  me  that  more  than  20  ^^ 
of  otu-  student  body  by  1980  will  be  graduate 
students.  Lest  we  follow  the  faltering  foot- 
steps of  Berkeley  or  Columbia  (or  others 
closer  home)  we  must  concentrate  heavily, 
C'l'nsclou.sly  and  pointedly  at  the  undergrad- 
uate education.  .\t  the  very  heart  of  that 
enterprise  are  the  arts  and  .sciences.  Including 
the  fine  arts.  Knowiedae  In  the  arts  and 
sciences  Is  central  to  the  preparation  for 
any  profession;  understanding  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  Is  central  to  the  education  of 
any  human  being.  Excellence  In  the  arts  and 
sciences  without  course  and  program  pro- 
liferation, must  be  one  of  our  commitments. 
What  an  unusual  university  we  would  le  If 
our  scholars  in  the  traditional  disciplines 
were  absolutely  committed  to  the  teaching- 
learning  process,  to  experimenting  with  and 
improving  teaching  In  their  own  fields  and 
:.o  truly  humane,  sensitive  and  relevant  edu- 
cation. We  would  Indeed  bv  taking  the  "road 
less  traveled  bv  " 

A  second   opportunity   and   major  goal  Is 


to  strengthen  and  reassert  our  state  and 
national  leadership  In  teacher  education. 
Where  are  the  national  leaders  In  this  area? 
I  would  assert  that  there  is  a  huge  vacuum, 
into  which  we  should  step  with  confidence. 
This  aspiration  will  Involve  a  sizeable  por- 
tion of  our  undergraduate  effort  and  virtu- 
ally the  entire  effort  of  our  graduate  pro- 
grams We  must  strengthen  our  relationship 
with  the  public  schools  and  community  col- 
leges as  we  prepare  and  service  their  teach- 
ers. We  should  explore  Innovations  in  edu- 
cation opened  by  Industry  and  the  public 
schools.  That  they  have  entered  the  lists 
creatively  is  a  sad  reflection  of  the  pedantry 
and  conservatism  of  universities.  Let  us  take 
the  lead  in  bold  and  wide  experimentation 
and  innovation  both  In  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  the  improvement  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  And  let  us  encourage  our 
best  students  to  go  Into  teaching.  The  schools 
are  vital  to  our  nation  and  deserve  the  best; 
and.  I  might  add,  the  best  do  find  jobs. 

There  are  several  areas  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion which  deserve  our  special  attention.  One 
is  special  education,  where  supply  Is  much 
less  than  demand.  A  second  Is  early  child- 
hood education,  which  Is  receiving  sizeable 
national  recognition.  In  both  these  areas  we 
have  a  sound  base  and  Imaginative  programs 
upon  which  to  build.  A  third  relates  to 
minority  education.  The  failure  of  Instltu- 
tioiis  to  provide  adequate  teachers  for  the 
culturally  different  is  a  natlonta,  as  well  as 
local,  disgrace.  We  have  the  nucleus  of  some- 
thing significant  here,  with  modest  programs 
with  Mexican  American,  black  and  Indian 
children.  Let  us  take  the  Initiative  In  two 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  let  us  expand 
our  efforts  in  the  Identification,  recruitment, 
support  and  preparation  of  minority  groups 
to  teach.  In  so  doing,  we  must  recognize  cul- 
tural differences  and  be  willing  to  sub- 
stantially overhaul  our  educational  processes 
to  accommodate  these  differences.  And  on 
the  other,  let  us  see  to  it  that  non-minority 
teachers  are  prepared  to  handle  the  cul- 
turally different  in  their  own  classrooms,  I 
believe  that  every  non-minority  student 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado  should  have  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  one  minority  group  and  its  culture, 
and  should  have  experience  In  working  with 
children  of  that  group. 

The  third  major  opportunity — no,  essen- 
tial— for  this  university  Is  to  expand  career 
opportunities  for  our  students.  The  surplus 
of  teachers  makes  It  Imperative  that  we  be 
multi-purpose  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
I  have  pointed  out  some  unmet  needs  in 
teacher  education;  in  the  more  general  or 
usual  areas  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for 
us  to  establish  quotas.  It  is  unfair  to  our 
students  and  to  the  state  to  guide  large 
numbers  of  our  students  to  unemployment. 
Here  again,  let  us  build  upon  our  strengths. 
Our  students  come  to  us  with  a  high  degree 
of  service  orientation.  We  are  in  or  near  an 
area  with  sizeable  health,  business,  social, 
environmental  and  cultural  facilities  and 
needs.  We  should  be  actively  exploring  and 
expanding,  selectively,  where  our  studies 
so  Indicate,  such  people-oriented  areas  as  the 
allied  health  fields,  social  welfare,  business 
systems,  environmental  control,  recreation 
and  the  performing  arts  as  possible  career 
options  and  programs. 

A  fotirth  opportunity  and  direction  for  this 
university  exists  precisely  because  it  Is  a 
Teaching  University.  Let  us  continue  to  be 
unashamedly  Involved  in  the  preparation  of 
college  teachers.  As  a  teaching  laboratory,  we 
have  a  unique  milieu  In  which  to  educate 
humanely  the  teachers  of  college  students. 
The  new  Doctor  of  Arts  degree,  designed  for 
this  purpose  instead  of  the  preparations  of 
researchers,  has  a  greater  chance  for  success 
here  than  in  virtually  any  university  in  the 
country,  because  we  can  devote  full  atten- 
tion to  It,  if  we  dare  strike  out  in  uncharted 
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territory  and  not  make  It  a  Ph.D.  in  dis- 
guise. I  am  personally  committed  to  that  end. 
Graduate  education  is  probably  the  most  pe- 
dantic and  unreconstructed  portion  of 
higher  education.  The  need  Is  great  for  col- 
lege teachers  absolutely  knowledgeable  in 
their  subject  areas,  humanely  educated,  who 
are  committed  to  teaching,  who  care  about 
it  and  their  students,  and  who  work  at  It. 
The  D.A.,  properly  conceived.  Is  an  appro- 
priate degree  for  four-year  Institutions,  com- 
munity colleges  and  some  universities.  With 
their  help  and  Input,  we  can  design  pro- 
grams nationally  unique  and  attractive.  With 
Us  background,  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado  should  be  the  institution  in  the 
state  to  experiment  with  this  degree  in  a 
limited  number  of  fields. 

As  we  think  through  our  directions,  two 
underlying  commitments  can  help  us  along 
the  "road  less  traveled  by."  One  is  the  com- 
mitment to  work  closely  with  other  institu- 
tions. Too  long  has  American  higher  educa- 
tion consisted  of  Jealously  Isolated  units  go- 
ing their  separate  directions.  The  possibili- 
ties of  working  closely  with  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  Colorado  State  University 
m  an  Intellectual  triangle  are  almost  limit- 
less. Already,  there  is  cooperation  at  the 
graduate  deans'  level  and  in  other  areas. 
With  free  exchange  of  students,  for  example, 
a  D.A.  program  at  the  University  of  North- 
ern Colorado  would  not  necessitate  duplica- 
tion of  specialized  faculty.  Cooperation  In 
vocational  education  Is  another  fruitful  pos- 
sibility. In  addition  to  these,  I  can  visualize 
strong  and  interesting  Joint  or  articulating 
programs  with  Metropolitan  State,  especial- 
ly In  the  Inner  city,  and  with  several  com- 
munity colleges  In  the  state,  particularly 
those  in  the  northeastern  sector. 

Tlie  other  commitment  must  be  to  institu- 
tional flexibility  and  experimentation.  The 
pattern  of  delivery  in  higher  education  is 
changing  rapidly.  Concepts  such  as  a  three- 
year  baccalaureate,  credit  for  experience, 
more  liberal  use  of  credit  by  examination, 
easier  transferability  of  credits  and  "uni- 
versities without  walls"  are  in  the  air,  to 
which  we  have  already  made  some  imagina- 
tive contributions  of  our  own.  Let  us  not 
permit  our  tendencies  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  or  "education  as  we 
have  known  It"  get  In  the  way  of  Innovation 
and  experimentation.  Rather,  as  a  teaching 
university,  let  us  continue  to  be  In  the  van- 
gtiard  of  educational  change 

IMPLICATIONS 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  what  are  the 
Implications  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  and 
what  are  the  Implications  of  becoming  a 
university?  I  see  four  major  ones,  two  of 
which  require  Immediate  overt  action. 

First,  to  effect  the  goals  which  I  have  out- 
lined will  require  not  only  some  degree  of 
consensus  and  commitment,  but  also  some 
realistic  examination  of  resources.  Programs 
expanded  during  the  sixties  both  by  rapid 
growth  In  student  bodies  and  by  heavy  In- 
fusions of  funds.  Not  so,  the  seventies.  Our 
growth  will  be  of  the  magnitude  of  perhaps 
2",  per  year.  Cold  realism  forces  us  to  con- 
clude that  financial  support  will  be  lim- 
ited Our  chief  source  of  funds,  then,  in  the 
near  term,  must  be  internal.  We,  as  other 
universities,  have  grown  and  proliferated 
without  adequate  self-evaluation — more  by 
accretion  than  by  substitution,  more  by  ac- 
cident than  by  overall  design.  Consequently, 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  examine  our  pro- 
grams to  see  that  they  are  lean,  current  and 
relevant  and  that  we  examine  our  priorities 
to  see  that  our  most  viable  and  pertinent 
programs  are  adequately  supported  and  that 
our  least  promising  are  pruned  sharply. 

I  will,  consequently,  establish  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Program  Review  and 
Priorities  to  examine  all  program  and  cost 
centers,  both  academic  and  non-academic. 
No  program  or  operation  can  be  free  from 


rigorous  scrutiny  and  sharp  questioning.  I 
have  asked  Dr.  Barbara  Mickey  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  Comml.ssion  and  will  ask  the 
Faculty  Senate  to  Join  me  In  appointing 
members  to  it  and  giving  it  its  charge. 

Second,  a  major  implication  of  becoming 
a  university  is  the  necessity  for  a  greater 
performance  expectation  and  for  a  higlier 
order  of  differentiation.  It  Is  difficult  for  a 
new  university  to  recognize  that  old  levels 
of  uniformity  are  no  longer  applicable.  A 
single  salary  schedule,  for  example,  and  uni- 
form promotion  criteria  breed  mediocrity. 
Promotions  must  be  based  upon  perforni- 
ance,  not  upon  degrees,  credit  or  longevity. 
Salary  Increments  must  reward  excellence, 
not  encourage  anything  less,  either  explicitly 
or  implicitly.  Tenure  decisions  must  be  made 
ruthlessly,  with  careful  protection  of  aca- 
demic freedom  and  with  concern  for  help- 
ing Iwate  other  Jobs,  for  a  tenure  decision 
IS  for  30  49  years  and  is  worth  nearly  a  half- 
million  dollars.  And  we  must  not  burden  the 
concept  of  tenure  with  the  protection  of 
inadequate  performance,  lest  we  lose  its  pro- 
tection of  academic  freedom. 

These  assertions  mandate  a  different  level 
of  sophistication  of  the  evaluation  of  per- 
formance, not  only  here  but  In  all  of  higher 
education,  and  greater  discrimination  in  its 
application  to  promotion,  tenure  and  salary 
decisions.  I  shall  ask  the  Faculty  Senate, 
through  appropriate  mechanics,  to  Initiate  a 
hard-nosed  study  of  the  evaluation  of  per- 
formance. Our  decisions  must  be  directly  and 
demonstrably  related  to  performance  and 
must  be  co'.isclously  related  to  the  stature 
we  desire  In  1980  and  1990  As  a  Teaching 
UnlversUy,  It  mu.st  involve  breaking  new 
ground  In  the  systematic,  objective  evalua- 
tion of  teaching,  our  prime  responsibllltv, 
Re.search  Is  mea.surable;  that  is  why  univer- 
sities "cop  out"  In  the  evaluation  of  teach- 
ing. We  must  apply  our  collective  Judgment 
and  expertise  to  this  question — our  future 
as  a  university  depends  upon  It.  Because 
becoming  a  university  commits  us  to  an  even 
higher  level  of  quality  than  we  have  known. 
we  must  have  the  capacity  and  courage  to 
Judge  it. 

The  third  implication  of  becoming  a  uni- 
versity is  a  different  level  of  accountability. 
All  of  higher  education  suffers  from  a  credi- 
bility problem;  some  Institutions  have  greater 
credibility  problems  than  others.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  close  that  gap  as  much  as  possible. 
One  method  Is  complete  openness  and  can- 
dor, which  I  shall  employ,  both  Internally 
and  externally.  Another  is  to  be  certain  that 
we  manage  our  funds  and  internal  decisions 
demonstrably  well.  Tlie  establishment  of 
more  sophisticated  methods  of  evaluation  of 
both  faculty  and  administration  is  another. 
In  each  case,  accountability  is  most  easily 
demonstrated  when  It  is  fixed  upon  Individ- 
uals, rather  than  upon  committees.  It  Is 
when  higher  education  re-establishes  public 
confidence  In  what  It  l.s  doing,  when  we 
demonstrate  our  accountability,  that  we  will 
reach  the  levels  of  budgetary  support  which 
we  so  desperately  need  and  will  regain  the 
freedoms  to  shift  internal  resotirces — desir- 
ably local  decisions  which  have  been  en- 
croached upon  or  usurped  by  others  external 
to  the  universities. 

The  final  Implication  of  becoming  a  uni- 
versity takes  us  back,  full-circle.  The  name 
"unl-versity"  implies  a  commonality,  a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  which  many  li;.stltutlons 
have  lost.  In  this  sense,  we  can  move  down 
a  "road  lees  traveled  by."  While  I  am  mildly 
distressed  with  what  I  have  seen  here  In  In- 
cipient hardening  of  lines  between  depart- 
ments and  colleges,  I  am  encouraged  by 
strong  evidences  of  cross-dlscipllnar}'  and 
cross-collegiate  cooperation.  It  has  been  ac- 
curately said  that  colleges  and  universities 
are  organized  for  the  convenience  of  the 
faculty  and  not  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents. We  must  maintain  close  contact  with 
ea«h  other  and  allow  students  to  use  the 


resources  of  the  entire  In.sitltutlon  In  design- 
ing program.s  which  make  sen.se  to  them 

As  I  promised.  I  have  been  coldly  realis- 
tic— at  times  brutally  so.  for  we  must  face 
together  the  public  linage  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  general,  though  not  necessarily  spe- 
cifically directed  at  this  university.  I  hope 
this  realism  has  not  ob.'^cured  my  profound 
respect  for  the  past  and  present  quality  and 
statiire  of  this  university.  Its  faculty.  u« 
staff.  Its  students.  It  Is  a  great  and  pood 
place  to  be  and  I  am  honored  and  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  It,  I  also  hope  that  the  mes- 
sage of  warm  humanism  has  been  equally 
visible,  without  obscuring  the  fact  that  our 
Job  is  neither  easy  nor  completed.  If.  in- 
deed, we  can  set  our  sights  to  some  single- 
ness of  purpo.se  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
sketched,  thereby  becoming  a  "unl-versity," 
and  If  we  can  commit  ourselves  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  potential,  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado,  whose  future  Is  In"  otir 
hands,  can  become  a  distinctive  and  dLstln- 
gulshed  university. 

"Two    roads    diverged    in    a   wood,   and    I — 
I  took  the  one  less  travel'd  by. 
KwA  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 


EXPROPRIATION     IN     THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

•  Mr.  FASCELL  a.sked  and  wa.s  given 
I3enni.s.sion  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  REcnRn  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiL«;  matter, > 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  President  Nixon  announced  a 
new,  firmer  administration  policy  con- 
cerning expropriation  of  American  prop- 
erty by  countrie.s  which  are  al.so  recipi- 
ent.s  of  IJ.S.  foreifm  a.'-si.^lanrc.  The  ad- 
ministration will  be  more  forceful  with 
foreisn  governments  who  ignore  their 
respoasibilities  to  U.S.  citizens  under  in- 
tematlonal  law,  yet  5imultancou.sly  seek 
U.S.  foreitni  aid. 

The  U.S.  Congress  also  issued  a  strong 
admonition  through  the  conference  com- 
mittee convened  la.st  September  to  re- 
solve differences  between  the  House  and 
.Senate  versions  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971  fH.R.  8866.  92d  Congress, 
first  session'.  This  admonition  dealt, 
again,  with  expropriation  of  U.S.  prop- 
erty by  countries  who  received  a  direct 
legislative  benefit  from  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  the  form  of  a  sugar  quota.  Six-aking 
of  claims  by  U.S.  citizens  arising  from 
expropriations  in  sugar-quota  countries. 
the  conference  committee  stated: 

The  conferees  wi*h  to  make  their  Inten- 
tion clear  and  unmistakable  that  these 
claims  must  be  satisfactorily  settled  with 
expedition  The  Congress  Is  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  Sugar-supplying  countries  are 
therefore  put  on  notice  now  that  their  record 
«-if  settlement  of  outstanding  claims  by  U.S. 
citizens  will  be  a  factor  in  future  Congres- 
sional determinations  of  quotas  (Report  No. 
92-381.  p.  20  1 

Both  the  President's  statement  and 
the  conference  report  underline  the 
growing  determination  within  our  Gov- 
ernment that  Americans  be  given  due 
process  by  tliose  foreign  governments 
which  have  a  substantial  interest  in  con- 
tinuing harmonioas  relaiions  with  all 
branches  of  our  Government  Basic  no- 
tions of  equity  suppoit  this  determina- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  other  foreign 
policy  considerations  militating  toward 
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;se  same  good  relations.  But  the  Pres- 

tial  statement  has  put  a  high  prior- 

amongst  all  foreign  policy  considera- 

s  on  fair  treatment  of  American  na- 

:ials — and  their  property — abroad.  The 

remains  the  same,  but  the  emphasis 

the  priorities  within  the  administra- 

has    clearly     changed.     Congress 

ar  Act  pronouncement  is  aimed  very 

i:ch  at  the  same  high  priority  goal. 

say  these  things  now  because  it  is 

r  that  the  Dominican  Republic  has 

:.  and  does  not,  get  the  message.  A 

corporation  domiciled  in  my  home  State, 

way  Lines,  Inc.,  has  been  embroiled 

th  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  in  a  perfect  example  of  what 

President   was    talking   about,   and 

the  Congre.ss  was  warning  about. 

The    facts    of  this    case    are    simple 

enjjugh.  Indeed,  they  may  well  be  a  clas- 

example  of  the  risks  Americans  take 

n  they  attempt  business  in  good  faith 

certain  expropriating  countries. 

away  Lines,  the  Florida  corporation 
lave  described,   shipped  large  quan- 
:-5  of  Dominican  fruit  to  the  mainland 
a  Dominican  fruit  grower.  The  grow- 
hen  failed,  throwing  hundreds  of  farm 
rers  out  of  work  in  Azua,  a  Domini- 
province.   Prior   to   its   failure,   the 
er  owed  Seaway  over  a  half  million 
ars  in  shipping  charges — a  debt  ac- 
knbwledged  by  the  president  of  the  Do- 
minican  fruit   company   to   Seaway    in 
ting    and  under  oath.  To  secure  this 
,  the  shipping  company  took  mort- 
over  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
company's  lands,  and  bought  $250.- 
worth  of  the  Dominican  company's 
in    satisfaction    of    the    re- 
mj^nder  of  the  debt.  Both  the  mortgages 
i  the  bill  of  sale — for  the  equipment — 
e  properly  recorded  in  the  official  reg- 
,  remam  untouched  as  to  validity  to- 
,  and  were  notice  to  the  world  of  Sea- 
r's ownership  of  the  equipment  and 
mafrtsase  intere.st  in  the  land. 

he  Dominican  Government  then  be- 
negotiations  with  Seaway  Lines  to 
the  land  and  the  equipment  as  one 
in  bailing  out  the  Dominican  fruit 
corjipany  and  kecpinf:  the  labor  force 
loved  and  the  fields  v.-orking.  At  all 
es  during  th^se  negotiations  the 
Dofninican  Government  recognized  the 
rican  ownership  of  the  equipment 
ts  mortgage  interest  in  the  lands. 
Regally  on  notice  of  the  American 
tgages  and  ownership  of  this  equip- 
mefit.  having  negotiated  with  the  Ameri- 
to  buy  both,  the  Dominican  Gov- 
errlment  decided  it  had  an  opportunity  to 
close  to  half  a  million  dollars  bv  ig- 
noifing  its  own  lav;s  and  what  had  just 
spired.  The  Government  then  en- 
tered into  an  unconscionable  contract, 
h  should  be  declared  fraudulent, 
trah.sferring  all  of  the  assets  cf  the  Do- 
nican  fruit  company  to  the  Govem- 
meit.  Listed  among  the  assets  were  the 
eqi^pment — already  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
the  land — already  mortgaged 
he  Americans.  A  neces.sary  accom- 
was  the  president  of  the  fruit 
coiijipany.  Although  his  company  had 
failed,  he  was  given  $500,000 
personally,  in  gold  for  his  pan  in 
sigidng  over  to  the  Government  eqiiip- 
meiit    he    did    not    own     and    lands 
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which  uei e  under  morteage  to  the  Amer- 
icans. 

To  do  so,  the  Dominican  Government 
defied  an  injunction,  issued  by  one  of 
its  own  court.'v  against  passage  of  funds 
to  the  Dominican  fruit  company,  sued 
out  on  the  petition  of  the  .startled  Amer- 
icaas.  The  Dominican  Government  ha.? 
sat  on  the  land  and  the  equipment  ever 
.since.  Not  a  penny  of  compensation  has 
ever  been  paid  to  Seaway  Lines  for  prop- 
f-rty  taken  from  it  worth  over  $527,000. 
An  amount  of  Dominican  Government 
bonds — representing  less  than  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  American  property — 
was  .=et  aside  ijy  the  Dominicans  in  this 
.strange  arrangement  to  satisfy  any 
American  claims,  but  even  these  bonds 
were  subject  to  the  release  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  fruit  company — 
who  has  stated  throughout  that  he  will 
act  in  concert  with  the  Government  to 
hold  up  re'ea.^e  of  a  single  penny  to  the 
Americans  unless  they  split  these  bonds 
with  him.  Seaway  has  refused  to  com- 
pound the  conspiracy.  And  the  Domini- 
can Government  has  fulfilled  its  threat 
for  almost  4  years.  It  has  paid  nothing. 

Legal  action  against  the  Dominican 
Government  seems  to  be  an  eniijty  exer- 
cise: it  can  ignore  any  judgment  against 
it  and  can  resist  any  foreclosure  of  land 
held  by  it  under  Dominican  law.  The 
Government's  preferred  business  ally,  the 
fruit  company  official,  has  long  since  got- 
ten his  gold  out  of  harm's  way.  Seaway's 
equipment,  and  its  lands,  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  the  Dominican  Government 
for  about  4  years  without  a  payment  of  a 
penny  to  Seav.-ay.  the  legal,  acknowl- 
edged, but  North  American  owner. 

The  Dominican  Gcvernnient  has  never 
seen  fit  to  explain  its  conduct.  It  has 
never  ofTered  a  single  defense  of  what  oc- 
curred. Under  the  law.-  of  any  land,  this 
conduct  would  invoke  criminal  penalties 
against  both  the  private  individual  and 
Government  officials,  both  of  whom 
knowingly  participated  to  deny  Seaway 
its  property  and  compensation.  Indeed, 
this  was  no  private  hard-nosed  busi- 
ness deal  It  was  an  official  act  of  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  For  about  3  years, 
the  company,  by  itself,  attempted  to  re- 
solve the  conflict.  Finally,  in  April  1971, 
because  it  was  getting  nowhere,  it  asked 
for  help  from  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
U.S.  State  Department  has  found  it  im 
possible  to  this  date  to  get  the  Dominican 
Government  to  respond  factually  that 
this  dispute  even  exists.  On  January  28. 
1972.  the  United  States  delivered  a  US 
Embassv  note  to  the  Dominican  Foreign 
Secretariat  as  follo-R-s: 

SuBsT.*>nivE  Text  of  tr.S.  Emb.^sst  Note  to 
Dominican-  Foreign  Secret.arlvt 
As  the  Secretarla-  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Re- 
lations Is  aware.  Seaway  Lines.  Inc  ,  a:i 
American  Corporatio:;.  Is  seeking  reimburse- 
me:it  from  tlie  Government  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  fi.'r  certain  land  and  equip- 
ment in  which  Seaway  claims  that  it  had  a 
secured  and  recorded  interest  at  the  time 
the  land  and  eqtUpment  were  sold  to  the 
Gover-mient  of  ■  :>?  EHjmlnlcan  Republic  in 
1968  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  first  informt^d  of  this  matter  in  April 
1971  and  since  that  time  has  on  a  number 
of  occasions  requested  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  give  Seaway  ftill 
Information  as  to  its  position  on  Its  claim. 


In  June  1971  Seaway  representatives 
friveled  to  Santo  Domingo  In  order  to  at- 
tempt negotiation  of  a  settlement  with  rep- 
re.s"ntatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Do- 
nM  ican  Republic.  In  spite  of  those  efforts 
a;d  attempts  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Embassy  to  secure  from  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
a  clear  statement  of  the  substantive  Domin- 
ican Government  position  on  the  claims,  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
not  formally  replied  to  Seaway.  In  December 
1971,  a  report  concerning  one  of  those  claims 
was  provided  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
made  available  by  the  Department  to  Seaway. 

The  report  so  provided  addressed  the  claim 
relating  to  land  which  had  been  mortgaged 
to  Seaway,  although  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  Seaway  Is  not  In  accord  with  the  posi- 
i\on  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  that  matter.  Unfortunately,  the 
rep.:rt  falls  entirely  to  address  another  major 
Seaway  claim,  pertaining  to  the  equipment 
transferred  to  Seaway  by  the  Dominican 
Fruit  Company  under  bill  of  sale  In  satls- 
fa-tlon  of  Seaway's  damage  claim  arising  out 
lif  shipping  space  which  had  been  secured 
f<jr  Dominican  Fruit  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $250,000.  According  to  Seaway,  this  equip. 
ment  has  been  valued  at  $243,000  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  Seaway  has  supplied  substan- 
tial documentation  in  support  of  this  claim, 
copies  of  which  have  been  provided  to  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
tlie  Embassy. 

In  view  of  the  time  which  as  passed,  the 
Embassy  requests  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Repxibllc  to  furnish  the  Embassy 
and  Seaway  with  a  prompt  and  complete 
statement  of  Its  views  regarding  the  equip- 
ment claim  including,  if  appropriate,  an  in- 
dication as  to  whether  and  under  what  con- 
ditions it  will  make  the  payment  requested 
by  Seaway  on  the  basis  of  that  company's 
ownership  of  the  equipment. 

On  February  22.  1972,  the  Dominican 
Foreign  Secretariat  delivered  the  follow- 
ing note  to  the  U.S.  Embassy: 
Informal  Transl.^tion  or  StrssTANTivz  Text 
OF  Dominican  Foreign  Secretariat's  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1972,  Note  to  U.S.  Embassy 
The  Secretariat  has  been  informed  that 
■'::')  Agricultural  Bank  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public Is  not  Involved  as  a  party  In  the  law- 
.suit  between  Seaway  Lines.  Inc.  and  the 
Dominican  Fruit  and  Steam.shlp  Co.,  C  por 
A.  the  RI>$200,000  (two  hundred  thou- 
sand pe.sos)  which  the  Bank  has  re- 
t.Jned  from  the  company  In  state  bonds, 
series  1980,  has  been  withheld  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  sentence  of  Dominican 
courts,  and  will  be  turned  over  to  the  party 
which  wins  the  lawsuit  In  question.  Con- 
sequently, the  Agricultural  Bank  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  cannot  pay  Seaway  Lines. 
I:.c  ,  directly  nor  reach  an  agreement  with 
it  because  there  Is  no  transaction  pending  be- 
t  .veen  these  Institutions.  The  RD$200.000  will 
b9  handed  over  of  the  party  winning  the  law- 
suit, after  a  definitive  decision  has  been 
reached  by  the  competent  court. 

And  there,  after  4  years,  the  matter 
stands.  The  North  American  company 
without  its  property  or  its  compensation, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  Govern- 
ment, which  has  had  the  property  all 
the.se  years,  turns  its  back  on  a  just 
claim. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  sort  of  con- 
duct is  precisely  what  the  President  was 
talking  about  In  his  January  19  message 
when  he  stated: 

Thus,  when  a  covintry  expropriates  a  slg- 
nihcant  U.S.  Interest  without  making  rea- 
sonable provision  for  such  compensation  to 
U.S.  citizens,  we  will  presume  that  the  U.S. 
will  not  extend  new  bilateral  economic  ben- 
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efits  to  the  expropriating  country  unless  and 
until  It  Is  determined  that  the  country  Is  tak- 
ing reasonable  steps  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  or  that  there  are  major  factors 
affecting  U.S.  interests  which  require  con- 
tinuance of  all  or  part  of  these  benefits." 

A  copy  of  these  remarks  are  being  filed 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  both 
Houses  to  record  the  record  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  settling  outstand- 
ing U.S.  claims. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  KIRKPATRICK 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  24,  1972,  the  Honorable  John 
M.  Kirkpatrick  of  East  St.  Louis,  HI., 
died  in  the  John  Cochran  Veterans  Hos- 
pital In  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  death  is  a  deep 
personal  loss  for  me.  His  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  people  of  East  St.  Louis. 

Newspaper  publisher,  civic  leader  and 
church  leader,  John  Kirkpatrick  etched 
a  brilliant  career  in  his  57  years.  Found- 
ing the  Crusader  newspaper  in  1941. 
John  Kirkpatrick  became  the  articulate 
voice  of  reason  and  hope  for  the  black 
people  in  East  St.  Louis.  His  service  as 
executive  director  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Human  Relations  Commission  placed 
him  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for 
human  rights.  His  chairmanship  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Mount  Zion 
Baptist  Church  nurtured  the  moral 
leadership  he  exercised  continuously. 

John  Kirkpatrick  Is  best  described  as  a 
giant  of  a  man.  His  intellectual  prowess, 
his  leadership,  his  compassion  and  his 
steadfastness  placed  him  as  one  of  the 
great  men  of  Illinois.  He  was  bequeathed 
a  rich  legacy  to  the  people  of  East  St. 
Louis.  His  influence  will  continue  to  be 
felt  for  years  to  come. 

My  knowledge  of  John  Kirkpatrlck's 
ability  goes  back  to  1943  when  both  of  us 
were  in  the  Army  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.  Since 
that  time  John  Kirkpatrick  and  I  had 
a  close  relationship  that  brought  us  to- 
gether many  times  on  many  different 
problems.  His  counsel  and  his  inspira- 
tion were  always  welcomed. 

To  the  very  end  John  Kirkpatrick  cru- 
saded for  the  things  he  believed:  human 
Justice  and  dignity  for  all;  a  life  of  prom- 
ise and  fulfillment  for  all;  and  an  en- 
during belief  that  all  men  can  live  to- 
gether in  peace. 

His  newspaper,  the  Crusader,  was 
named  appi-opriately.  John  Kirkpatrick 
was  a  crusader  all  his  life.  His  deeds  and 
his  words  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  request  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  proclamation  of  the  City  of 
East  St.  Louis  memorializing  John  Kirk- 
patrick : 

Whereas  John  M.  Kirkpatrick  parted  this 
life  on  Thursday.  February  24,  1972  and. 
Whereas  John  M.  Kirkpatrick  during  his  life 
time  exemplified  the  fine  characteristics  of 
humaneness,  social  Involvement,  empathy, 
and  appreciation  for  his  fellow  man  and. 
Whereas  John  M.  Kirkpatrick  gave  unself- 
ishly of  his  time  and  his  effort  In  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  and 
Whereas  John  M.  Kirkpatrick  respected  and 
honored  those  who  were  rich  as  well  as  poor; 


those  who  were  black  as  well  as  white:  those 
who  were  learned  as  well  as  unlearned;  those 
who  were  old  as  well  as  those  who  were 
young  and  those  who  were  Catholic,  Jew. 
Gentile,  or  any  reUglous  denomination  or 
those  of  no  religious  denomination  and. 
Whereas  John  M.  Kirkpatrick  was  an  active 
member  of  many  civic,  social,  business,  and 
professional  organizations,  local,  state,  and 
national  and.  Whereas  John  M.  Kirkpatrick 
was  the  only  Human  Relations  Director  for 
the  City  of  East  St.  Louis  from  its  Inception 
until  his  death  and,  Whereas  John  M.  Kirk- 
patrick diligently  and  courageously  fought 
against  bias,  prejudice,  blgotr>'  and  all  types 
of  human  oppression  and  WTong  both  as 
Human  Relations  Director  for  the  City  of 
East  St.  Louis,  and  as  a  crusading  uewspyaper- 
man  for  many  years  in  the  City  of  East  St. 
Louis  and.  Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  the 
citizens  of  East  St.  Louis  honor  this  respected 
citizen,  now  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that 
February  28.  1972  be  observed  as  John  M. 
Kirkpatrick  observance  day  whereby  all  citi- 
zens are  urged  to  pay  rightful  respect  to  a 
most  worthwhile  and  dedicated  citizen.  Be  It 
further  resolved  that  on  Febrtiary  28.  1972, 
a  city  fiag  shall  rest  at  half  mast. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED: HO'W^  WELL  IS  MY  COM- 
MUNITY INFORMED? 

'Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McKay)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  :n  the 
F.EcoiiD  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.! 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  a  student  from  the  higli 
school  in  my  hometown  of  McAlestcr. 
Okla. — the  high  school  from  which  I 
v,-?s  graduated— ha.i  won  first  place  in 
the  annual  "Ability  Counts"  essay  con- 
test sponsored  by  tlie  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped in  Oklahoma. 

This  year's  top  winner  is  Miss  Joni 
Stipe,  17-year-old  dauehtcr  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Stipe,  McAlester,  Okla.  Her 
entry  was  selected  from  hundreds  oi 
entries  from  all  over  Oklahoma  and  will 
now  compete  for  the  top  prize  nation- 
ally. Last  year.  Miss  Sydnee  Thompson 
of  McAlester  was  the  top  winner  in 
Oklahoma  and  placed  .second  in  the  na- 
tional competition.  Both  Mis^  Ftipe  and 
Miss  Thompson  U'-ed  our  lioinetown  as 
the  theme  for  their  outstanding  es.says. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Stipe,  McAlester 
High  School  produced  three  of  the  10 
top  winners  in  the  State  contest  this 
year.  Ron  Chism.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Chism.  v.'on  fourth  place,  iind 
Lee  Ann  Garvin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Garvin,  placed  ninth.  Four 
other  McAlester  students  won  hcnoiable 
mention,  givns  our  hometown  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  25  t^p  pli'cings  in  the 
State  contest.  'Winning  honorable  men- 
tion were  Jessica  Gail  Johnson,  FYank 
Jonathan  Lilly,  Steve  Kent  Anderson 
and  Mary  Louise  Rodd  All  of  the  Mc- 
Alester winners  are  seniors. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  these  fine 
young  people.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  include  at  this  jioint 
in  the  Record  Miss  Stipe's  winnng 
essav : 

Employment  of  the  Handicapped:  How 
Well  Is  My  Commcnity  Informed? 

McAlester,  Oklahoma.  Is  a  growing  city, 
prospering  each  day  from  much-needed  ur- 


ban renewal  developments.  Not  only  are  the 
buildings  gettliig  a  face-lifting  but  the  peo- 
ple, by  learning  to  acc«pt  others,  are  also. 
Part  of  those  employed  in  McAlester,  as  in 
any  other  city,  have  the  Job  of  finding  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed  Out  of  a  jx)pulailon  of 
twenty  thousand,  an  estimated  oue-tentli 
are  handlcap;>ed  people  ThOhe  employed  to 
find  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  Iniorm  em- 
ployers Of  McAlester  firms  about  the  adv.^n- 
tages  of  a  handicapped  worker  Those  already 
employing  handicipped  workers  tell  their 
friends  that  hiring  the  handicapped  worker 
Is  good  business.  Mc.Mester  employers  hire 
the  handicapped  people  because  they  know 
about  them  through  local  radio  stations. 
newspapers.  teIe\islon  annotincements,  and 
experienced  employers. 

Mc.\lesier  liel!>ed  sponsor  the  "Hire  the 
Handicapped"  week.  October  3  10.  of  this 
year.  K  k>cal  radio  station.  KXED,  played 
sever.il  spots  a  d.iy  concerning  the  handi- 
capped veteran.  One  such  sport  was  "Dls- 
ahJed  veterans  have  many  problem:  they 
must  learn  to  live  with  their  handicaps- 
adjust  to  many  changes.  A  btg  step  forward 
Is  finding  jobs  where  they  car.  prove  their 
worth.  Remember  this.  Mr  Employer,  hire 
the  handicapped."  .Another  local  station. 
KTMC.  sponsored  a  big  campaign,  also,  run- 
ning several  spwts  a  day. 

In  coojieration  with  thl.s  week.  The  Mc- 
Alefter  Daily  Democrat  did  a  feature  storv' 
e\ch  day  ab;u;  r.  handicapped  person.  The 
Dcmvcrat  al^o  cc»operates  in  any  way  possible 
with  promoters  of  hiring  the  handicapped. 
The  ^^^ Alerter  Nevs  Capital  employed  two 
de.if  printers  for  two  years  When  the  News 
Capital  moved  to  a  new  location,  one  of  the 
handicapped  workers.  Mr  J.  R.  Whiteside, 
went  to  work  with  the  Tiilsa  World:  the 
other  went  to  the  Naval  Ammunition  Depot. 
Wlthotit  Us  own  television  station.  Mc- 
Alester receives  televised  programs  from  out- 
of-town  sta.tlons  which  run  short  spots  each 
day  about  hiring  the  handicapped  veteran. 
The  impact  of  each  .spot  Inspires  .several  to 
think  abotit  the  unemployed  handicapped 
veteran. 

Mr.  Charles  Null,  of  the  Employment  Office 
In  McAlester.  has  the  Job  of  nndlng  lobs  for 
other  people,  able  a:id  disabled.  Mr.  Null 
intn-ducfts  prospective  employers  to  new  em- 
ployees. Mr.  Bobby  Glover,  employed  by  Tick 
Tock  Tucker's  Jewelry  Store  1?  a  good  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Glover  u.'^ed  to  be  a  truck  driver 
for  the  Stiperior  Feed.s  Mill  in  Oklahcma 
City.  In  19.58.  a  tragic  accident  occurred  that 
would  affect  him  the  rest  of  his  life — he  wns 
to  be  par.ilyzed  from  the  waist  down.  Real- 
izing notlilng  could  be  done.  Mr.  Glover 
began  to  remold  his  life  by  attending  horol- 
ogy school  at  Sot;*hwestern  State  College  In 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma,  until  .April   1962. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Null  Introduced  Mr. 
Glover  to  Mr.  Ewell  Tucker,  owner  of  Tick 
Tock  Tucker's,  who  Immediately  hired  Mr. 
Glover.  June  5.  1962,  Mr.  Glover  drives  his 
own  car  each  day  to  work  from  Adftmsin. 
where  he  lives  alone  Someday,  he  hopes  to 
work  for  him.self . 

Mr  Tucker  savs  that  Mr  Glover  Is  an  "ex- 
cellent, efficient,  honest,  and  agreeable 
worker,  with  a  griod  personality."  Mr.  Tucker 
al-so  stated  that  McAlester  is  very  well  in- 
formed about  hiring  the  handicapped  and 
that  he  would  recommend  hiring  the  handi- 
capped to  anyone  interested  In  pood  bu.';!- 
ness.  The  McAlef^ter  Daily  Drmorrnt  featured 
Mr  Glover's  story,  which  many  McAlester 
residents  read. 

Mr  Joe  Crowl.  one  of  the  owners  of  Dia- 
mond Hardwere,  had  his  left  arm  severed 
in  an  automobile  accident  In  1955  Realizing 
he  had  to  accept  this  disnhllity,  he  missed 
only  five  days  rf  work.  He  does  not  require 
anv  help  Ifi  doing  anvlhlne.  Every  year  he 
drives  his  own  car  more  than  twenty-flve 
thousand  miles  ncrof^s  the  country.  After 
talking  to  Mr.  Crowl,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances realize  that   handicapped   workers  do 
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crker. 


U'Jt  sit  around  and  mope  over  their  tragedy 
uT  even  need  any  special  attention  they  Just 
W£n;    to  do   a   good   Job, 

inhabitants  of  McAlester  are  aware  of  the 

handicapped.    After    talking    to    a    hundred 

e,   or   more,   in    gathering   Information 

this  paper,  I  found  that  everyone  knew 

least  something   about   the   handicapped 

Plfty-two  of  the  hundred  were  men 

enough    to    be    employers:    some    were 

f5fty-two  knew  much  about  the  handl- 

)ped  worker:  some  had  hired  handicapped 

sons.  The  other  forty-eight  were   mostly 

isewlves  and  teenagers,  who  knew  some- 

ng  of  the  handicapped  worker,  even  If  It 

Just  that  handicapped  people  do  as  well 

If  not  better  than,  normal  employees. 

■y  community  certainly  hires  the  handl- 

^ped  people  because  they  know  about  them 

hfough  the  various  news  media  and  through 

employers    In    this    area.    Manv 

ester  firms  already  employ  disabled  peo- 

Some    of   our    handicapped    have    taken 

the  ownerships  of  businesses.  This  em- 

^•ment  shows  McAlester  to  be  a  helpful  and 

lerstandlng  community   for  these   people 

need  our  help.  Yes.  proudly  I  can  say. 

r  is  well  Informed  about  'he  handi- 

!  ped. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


March  6,  1972 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

I  ly  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
waf  granted  to: 

.Ir.  Gaydos  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DeWti,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
coiint  of  being  hospitalized  for  surgery. 

1/Irs.  Grasso  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  1 .  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  :he  family. 

l^r.   Pepper    'at   the   request   of   Mr. 

Ueill*  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
buj  iness. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
0'irEiLL>.  for  Monday,  March  6.  and 
Tuesday.  March  7.  on  account  of  com- 
mi  tee  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  >,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
bu;  iness. 


Mr. 


Young  of  Florida  '  at  the  request  of 
GER.4LD  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

ly  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
adc  ress  the  Hou^e,  following  the  legisla- 
tiV(  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

rhe  following  Members   'at  the  re- 

que  St  of  Mr.  Forsythe  i  and  to  revise  and 

ext  ?nd  their  remarks  and   include  ex- 

ra:ieous  matter: ' 

^fr.  Findley,  for  15  minutes,  on  March 


^:^,  Keith,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

\:r.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
ute:, today. 

^  [r.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day 

'  rhe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
que>t  of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  revise  and 
extind  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

At.  Reuss.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

\  T.  Rodino.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

N  r.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Nx.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

\  T.  Eraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

\  X.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  for  5  minutes, 
today 


Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  du  Ponti,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  ar.d  ext-end  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  immedi- 
ately following  the  me,ssage  from  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  to  extend  his  re- 
markus  during  con.<ideration  of  Con.^ent 
Calendar  No.  116.  today. 

Mr.  Gr,\y  m  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  followins  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Forsythe  1   and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  » 
Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  Wyman  m  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hos.mer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr,  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  B.aker. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  EscH. 

Mr,  Minshall  in  two  instances. 
'The  follov.-ing  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr.  Dices  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fr.aser  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Abourezk  in  five  mstances. 
Mr.  Annl'nzio  in  two  instances. 
Mr,  CoNYERs  in  10  instaiices. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  m  five  instances. 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu.setts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  mstances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  BoGcs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Mathis  of  Geirpia  in   three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Natcher  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Celler. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  OHara. 


Mr.  SxoKEs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer, 

Mr.  Downing. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  907.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  Interstate 
Environment  Compact;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2094.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Charles 
V.  Greffet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2713.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney GeneraJ  to  provide  care  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts who  are  placed  on  probation,  released 
on  parole,  or  mandatorily  released;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  modifi- 
cation in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3248.  An  act  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and 
Improve  laws  relative  to  housing  and  housing 
assistance,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  lo- 
cal governments  in  support  of  community 
development  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

SJ.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
<i!Tned  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  12067.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  other  purp>oses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
at  4  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
(iay.  March  7,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1695.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  an  interim  report  on  the 
ecological  and  physiological  effects  of  the 
military  use  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam,  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1696.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  special 
pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  during 
1971.  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  310;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1697.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Air  Force,  transmitting  a  repxsrt  on  military 
construction  contracts  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  without  formal 
advertisement  for  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  section  804 
of  Public  Law  90-110;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1698.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
traiismltting  the  economic  and  financial 
analysis  section  of  the  Board's  annual  report, 
together  with  a  Digest  of  Principal  Federal 
Reserve  Policy  Actions  In  1971;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1699.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1700.  A  letter  from  the  F*resldent,  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting an  Interim  report  on  the  Community 
Credit  Guaranty  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 240  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1701.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  President,  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, transmitting  a  report  on  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1971, 
pursuant  to  63  Stat.  398;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1702.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Water  Commission,  transmitting  the  third 
interim  report  of  the  Commission,  covering 
activities  carried  out  during  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1703.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Water  Resources  Council,  transmitting  the 
views  of  the  Council  on  the  1971  interim 
report  of  the  National  Water  Commission, 
pursi:ant  to  Public  Law  90-515;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1704.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  an  ex- 
planation of  the  delay  In  presentation  of  the 
first  annaial  report  on  activities  and  expendi- 
tures under  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  and 
part  C  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1705.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  January  31,  1972,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1706.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  57th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commission,  covering 
fiscal  year  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1707.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  E>e- 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

1708.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the  author- 
ity contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212fdl  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1709.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  under  the  authority  of  sec- 


tion 13(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957, 
pvirsuant  to  sectior  13fc)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1710.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  establi.«hlng  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1711.  A  letter  from  the  National  Corpora- 
tion Agent,  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  U.S  A,, 
Tnc  ,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  financial 
statement  of  the  Legion  for  the  year  ended 
July  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  84- 
224;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1712.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  U.S,  Postal  Service,  transmit- 
ting the  Final  Annual  Report  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  covering  fiscal  wear  1071. 
pursuant  to  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1713.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  12826  which 
would  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2017;  to  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Recieved    F^om    the    Comptkoller  General 

1714.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  February  1972, 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  Public  Law  91- 
510:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr,  BIESTER : 
H,R,  13568,  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of 
environmental  values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.   13569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of   1971   concerning 
the    manner    In    which    filing   requirements 
apply;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  13570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  clarify  the 
manner  In  which  filing  requirements  apply; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD: 
H.R.  i3571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  expand  American 
exports  by  utilizing  US  -owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  pay  import  duties  on  such  gotids. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS : 
H,R.  13572.  A  bill  to  require  that  an  addi- 
tional $4  per  month  (reflecting  po'-T-1970 
across-the-board  increases  In  social  seciirUv 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits)  be  passed 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients,  either 
by  disregarding  such  amount  in  determining 
their  need  or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr, 
Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  Mr. 
BtrcHANAN,  Mrs  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Fret.  Mr. 
Garmatz,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Hosmer.  Mr. 
Ketth.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr,  McCulloch,  and  Mr. 
McDade)  : 
H.R.  13573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  preven- 


tion and  control  of  venereal  disease:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fureign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   HASTINGS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr,  Morse,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr, 
Seiberli.vg,    Mr.    St    Germai:>j,    Mr. 
Ware.  Mr    WHiTEHtrRST.  Mr.  Winn. 
and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 
H.R.    13574.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  preven- 
lum  ar.d  control  of  venereal  disease;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Ma-ssachusetts: 
HR  13575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  R':'lations  .Kct  to  provide  that  retirees' 
benefits  are  a  mandatory  subject  of  collective 
bargaining:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

H  R  13576  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  citizen 
aiuicrime  patrol  assistance  grants  to  resi- 
dents' orgaiiizatlons;  to  the  Committee  on 
I  lie  Judiciary. 

HR.  13577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain  em- 
pl(  vees  to  establish  qualified  pension  plans 
for  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  ^elf-employed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wav.s  a:,d  Means. 

Bv  Mr  KOCH: 
HR  13578  A  bill  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  narcotic 
addict  treatment  prncrams  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  of  the  Department  of  Justice:  to  the 
Committi^e  nn  .Appropriations. 

H.R.  13579.  A  bill  to  amend  section  712  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
persons  attempting  to  collect  their  own  debts 
from  misusing  names  In  order  to  convey  the 
false  Impre.wion  that  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral G.-jVornment  is  involved  In  such  collec- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv, 

By   Mr    KOCH    ffor   hlm.'ielf   and   Mr 
Roe)  : 
H.R.  13580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  perm:*   the  waiver  of 
matching  requirements  in  special   and   un- 
usi:al   circumstances:    to  the  Committee  on 
Educa*l"n  and  Labor, 
By  Mr,  LUJAN: 
H,R  13581.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  the  Natior.al  Fire  Academy,  and  for  ether 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astroriautlcs. 

By  Mr   MAZZOLI : 
HR.  ]i5582  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  .^ct  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of   medical   emergency   trnn.=pLrtatlon 
and  service  prrigrams;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR.  l'3583,  A  bill  to  provide  an  immediate 
and  piTectlve  response  to  the  needs  of  older 
.\merlcans  for  suitable  housing  and  related 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  13584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  to  provide  for  adjustments  In  the 
support  price  of  milk  during  its  marketing 
vear:  to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI; 
H.R.  13585.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
f(->r  milk  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  PEPPER 
H  R.  13586.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Ubrary 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  and  for  ether 
p\irposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H  R.  13587.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  m  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  13588  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.Social  Security  .'Vet  to  eliminate  the  6-month 
waiting  period  which  is  presently  a  prerequi- 
site of  eligibility  for  disability  Insurance  ben- 
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or  the  disability  freeze;  to  the  Commlt- 
-n   Ways  and   M^ans 

By  Mr.  ROE 

R.    13589.   A   bill   to  amend   section   3104 

le  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  cer- 

servlce-connected  disabled  veterans  who 

retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 

to    receive    compensation    conc.irrently 

retired    pay.    without    deduction    from 

to     the     Committee     on     Veterans' 

irs. 

R.  13590.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

ted  States  Code   so   as   to   provide    that 

"th!y    social    security    benefit    payments 

annuity   and   pension   payments"  under 

Railroad   Retirement    Act    of    1937   shall 

be  Included  as  income  for  the  purpose 

letermlning  eligibility  for  a  veterans  or 

Ws  pension;   to  the  Committee  on  Ve*- 

.3'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  ffor  himself.  Mr 
Ktros,  Mr.  Preter  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Stmincton".  Mr.  Roy,  Mr. 
Nelsev.  Mr  Ck^'tkr  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings )  ■ 
R  13591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
th  Service  Act  to  designate  the  National 
1-ute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 
:e  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metab- 
and  Diges-ive  Disease.^  and  for  other 
:  to  'he  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
ign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  'for  himself,  Mr  S.at- 
TERFIETD.  Mr.  Ktros.  Mt.  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Symin-cton'.  Mr 
Rot.  Mr.  Nel.sen,  Mr.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  i  : 

13592.   A    bill    to    amend    the   Public 

Service  Act   to  provide  for  the  pre- 

ilon  of  slclde  cell  anemia;   to  the  Com- 

ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  SPENCE 

13593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Security  Act   to  remove   the  existing 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  lump- 
death  payment;    to   the  Committee  on 
and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEPHEN .5 
R.   13594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
.1  Safetv  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
the   Secretary   of   Labor   to   recognize 
difference  In   hazards  to  employees   be- 
the  heavy  construction  in'dustrv  and 
Ight  residential   construction  industrv 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  STtJCKBT: 

.  13595.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  laws  re- 

to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  In  the 

'  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

e  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
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By  Mr.  TEAOtJE  of  Texas  (hy  request) 

(for  himself  and  Mr.   Ktros)  : 

13596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

States    Code    to    provide    Increased 

of  service-connected  compensation  to 

blinded  veterans  who  are  suffering 

additional  disabilities;  to  the  Commlt- 

Veterans'  Affairs. 
..  13597.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
d  States  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
tnd    attendance    allowance    to    certain 
connected  blinded   veterans;    to  the 
ttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr    THOMSON  of  Wisconsin    (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
13598.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
_ue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  In  the 
)f  certain  corporations  net  losses  from 
g  shall  not  be  deductible;  to  the  Com- 
on  Ways  Eind  Means. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Wdjn)  : 
.  13599.   A   bill   to   establish   a  Federal 
to  encourage  the  voluntary  dona- 
)f  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  11- 
-  and  Inspection  of  all  blood  bania. 
establish  a  national  registry  of  blood 
;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Commerce. 


1^  g 
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fn 


By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H.R.  13600.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVTH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the  pro- 
vision of  home  health  services  under  the  In- 
surance   program    established    by    part    A 
thereof  without  a  prior  stay  in  a  hospital;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPDi: 
Hit.  13601.  A  bill  to  provide  that  existing 
Federal  tax  subsidies  will  terminate  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  and  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
duration  of  2  years  for  Federal  tax  subsidies 
hereafter  enacted,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  13602,  A  b::i  to  establLsh  Comprehen- 
sive and  Developmental  ChUd  Care  Services 
la  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H.R.   13603.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  hazards  t-o  emplovees  between 
the    heavy    construction    Industry    and    the 
light    residential    construction    Industry;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN. 
H.R.   13604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain charitable  contributions;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  ,nnd  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.   13605.  A  bill   to  permit  certain  par- 
ticipation   by   persons    having   attained    the 
age    of    18    years    in    interstate   and   foreign 
commerce    without    legal    disability    on    ac- 
count of  age;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

'Bv  Mr.  FINTDLEY; 
H.R.  13606  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  and  security  of  the  United  States  by 
providljig  authority  to  negotiate  commercial 
agreement  with  any  country,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.   13607.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Fed- 
eral   building  being  constructed  in  the  Dl;?- 
trict    of   C<-'lumbla   shall    be    named    the    "J 
Edgar  Hoover  F.B.I.  Building";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Cens'js  a  Naticnai  V:)ter  Registration 
Administration  for  the  purpoi=e  ofadmlnls- 
terlng  a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  mall,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  .Administration 
By  Mr.  GCDE: 
H.R.  13609    A  bill  to  enable  the  blind  and 
the  otherwise  physlclallv  dl.=;abled  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  soci.U  and  economic  life  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
'•n  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.   13610.   .A.  bill   to  amend  chapter  313. 
*'.t!e  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
•he  commitment   of  cer.ain  Individuals  ac- 
quitted of  offensee  agaln.st  the  United  States 
solelv    on    the    ground    of    Insanity;    to   the 
Comm.lttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  KEE: 
H.R.  13611.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
states    Code,    to    authorize    the   pavment   of 
increased  annuities  to  secretaries  of  Justices 
'.nd  Judges  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
■nlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER- 
H.R.  13612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ThaddeuK  Ko.scluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  m  the  State  of  Penn- 
-ylvania,    and    for    other    purpo.ses;    to    the 
f'ommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ROE- 
H.R.    13613.    A    bill    to   authorize   the    Na- 
tional   Science   Foundation    to    conduct    re- 
search, education,  and  assistance  programs  to 
prepare  the  country  for  conversion  from  de- 


fense to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research 
and  development  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
AstronaiUlcs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  13614.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
investment  credit  shall  apply  to  certain 
leased  commuter  cars;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR.  13615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  In  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  programs  for  older 
Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H  R.  13616.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13617.  A  bill  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin; 
H  J.  Res.  1090.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  which 
Thanksgiving  occurs  in  each  year  as  "Amer- 
ican Home  and  Family  Week"  and  the  Sun- 
day of  such  week  as  "FaTJiily  Sunday-U.S_A."; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DONOHtrE: 
H.J.  Res.  1091.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  State*  to  declare  the 
fourth   Saturday   of   each   September  "Na- 
tional  Hunting  and   Fishing  Day";    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MH-LER    of    California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Moshxb,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Bkll,  Mr.  Fuqtja,  Mr. 
Pellt,  Mr.  Cabku,,  Mr.  Wtdleb,  Mr. 
Stmington,  Mr.  Wnw,  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  Flowkes.  Mr.   Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Seiberlino,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Rangel,    Mr.    CouoHLiN.    Mr.    Mc- 
CoRMACK,   Mr.   Camp,   Mr.   Davis   of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Berolakd.  Mr. 
McClory,     Mr.     Pettis,     and     Mr. 
Gibbons)  : 
H  J.  Res.  1093.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  policy  relating  to  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  AatronautlCB 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  552.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  together  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.    Con.   Res.    553.    Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California,  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr. 
BcrcHANAN,  Mr.  BiESTER,  Mr.  Barino, 
Mr.    Cleveland.    Mr.    C6rdova,    Mr. 
CouGHLiN,      Mrs.      Chisholm,     Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Dttncan,  Mr.  Debwinski, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Dow, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Eilbero,  Mr.  F'ttl- 
ton,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Fish. 
and  Mr.  Gttde)  : 
H.  Res.  866.  Resolution  commending  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  its  60th  birthday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  Galifianakis,  Mr. 
Hathawat,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Helstosxi,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr. 
Matsttnaga,  Mr.  McKay,  and  Mr. 
Mann)  : 
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H.  Res.  867.  Resolution  commending  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  its  60th  birthday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Mayne,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Morse, 
and  Mr.  Myers)  ; 
H.  Res.  868.  Resolution  commending  the 
Girl  Scout*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  its  60th  birthday:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pettis, 
Mr.  PiRNiE,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Run- 
nels,   Mr.    St    Oermain,    and    Mr;. 
Scott)  : 
H.  Res.  869.  Resolution  commending  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  Its  60th  birthday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.  Vigor- 
rro,    Mr.    Young    of    Florida,    Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr. 
Wydler,     Mr.     Wyman,     and     Mr. 
Zwach)  : 
H.  Res.  870.  Resolution  commending  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  Its  60th  birthday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bergland,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son.    Mr.    DoRN,    Mr     Drinan,    Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Kykos)  : 
H.  Res.  871.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  full 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the   Farmers    Home    Administration's    farm 
operating  loan  program  and  wsiste  facility 
grant  program  authorized  by   the   Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,    be    released    and    made    available    by 
the  administration  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  these  programs;   to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  872.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  further  expenses  of  the  Investigation 
and  study  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
20;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 


HUlsboro  Uiil.n  High  School  Band  of  Hllls- 
boro.  Creg..  fcr  belnp  invited  to  participate 
in  the  1972  International  Band  Festival:  to 
tlie  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KEE : 
H.R.  13618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional   Hospitals.   Inc.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  13619.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco    Slta;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciarv. 

3y  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.  Res.  873.  Resolution  commending  the 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  pre:  enled  itnd  referred  as  follows: 

321.  By  the  SPE.^KER  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  rela- 
tive to  alleviation  of  the  shortage  of  persons 
delivering  health  care  to  certain  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

322.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
tlie  Commonwealth  of  Ma.isachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

323.  Albo.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  issuing  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OiEce  and  Civil  Service. 

324  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  Federal 
hlghv.-ay  trust  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

325.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Increasing  certain  social  security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

326.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  financing  public  transportation  costs 
through  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems 
fund,  to  the  Committee  c;i  V.'a;. .^  and  Means 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
T0Y.\.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edv.ard 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 

prayer: 

O  God  our  Father,  at  the  day's  begin- 
ning we  bow  before  Thee  seeking  thy  sus- 
taining strength  and  guiding  light.  Lead 
Thy  servants  here  by  the  wisdom  of  Thy 
word  as  it  is  illumined  by  Thy  spirit.  Help 
us  to  work  as  though  everything  depend- 
ed upon  our  efforts  but  to  trust  as  though 
all  depended  upon  Thee.  Take  from  oui" 
souls  the  strain  and  stress,  and  let  our 
ordered  lives  confess  the  beauty  of  Thy 
peac  e. 

And  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  give 
the  moral  fiber  and  the  spiritual  sinews 
to  match  the  stern  demands  of  the  age 
until  justice  prevails  and  peace  abides. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


Mexico,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.   MONTOYA   thereupon   took   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempoie. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  con.^ent  that  tlie  reading  of 
ihe  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  3.  1972,  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiiiinimou.s  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
leijt^lative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII.  be 
di.sireu.sed  witii. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
,  ore.  Witnout  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION   OF   THE   ACTITNG 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assi-stant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  6,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  M. 
MoNTOYA,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  todav. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO  LIBERTY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 


Wilkcs-Barre  Times  Leader  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  continued  operation  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v-'a.-^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows' 

Scott  in  Appeal  for  Freedom 
R.\Dio  Funds 

Our  senior  U.S.  Senator.  Hugh  Scott,  was 
on  firm  ground  yesterday  afternoon  when 
he  called  for  an  end  to  the  obstructionist  at- 
titvides  which  could  end  the  effective  Radio 
Free  Euriipe  and  Radio  Liberty  progr.ims 
beamed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Doth  the  Senate  and  He  use  have  passed 
legislation  to  continue  operation  of  the  sta- 
tions, but  the  versions  dlSTered.  As  is  custom- 
ary, they  went  to  a  House-Senate  conference 
to  iron  out  the  differences.  Then  the  road- 
blocks arose. 

Chairman  J,  W.  Fulbright.  D-Ark.,  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  oppo.ses 
the  funding  of  the  two  radio  agencies,  and 
has  gained  sulficient  support  to  block  their 
funding.  Yesterday  was  the  last  day  govern- 
mei.t  funds  could  be  used  to  pay  3.200  em- 
ployes, and  other  funds  would  e.xplre  within 
a  week  unless  action  is  taken. 

Since  their  inception,  and  despite  harsh  at- 
tacks. Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
have  been  beacons  of  the  FYee  World  iUuml- 
i.ating  tlie  dark  recesses  of  Communlst- 
doniinated  nations.  Responses  smuggled  out 
fr.  m  those  subjugated  nations  have  attested 
to  the  value  of  the  captive  people's  pl8M;e  on 
the  statl-n  programs 

A  Study  made  by  Senator  Fulbrlght's  own 
committee  also  cited  the  prc'found  effect  both 
stations  lu.ve  had  on  the  liberalization  of 
the  Soviet  world,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  literature,  art.  and  allied  pursuits.  To 
snuff  out  the  effort  at  this  point  Is  un- 
realistic. 

In  his  plea  to  the  Congress.  Senator  Scott 
yesterday   pointed    out   that   the   legislation 
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passed  both  the  Senate  and  House  with 

majorities,    adding    that    Jt    should 

be  held  up  because  a  few  members  of 

do  not  like  U. 
don't  believe  this  Is  the  proper  way  to 
slate,"  he  said.  We  agree,  and  urge  that 
roadblocks  be  removed. 
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PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bu.=;- 
of  children  from  schools  near  their 
to  those  far  away  .-^o  that  an  arbi- 
number  of  black  and  white  pupils 
sit  in  the  same  classroom  is  an  ab- 
way  to  achieve  a  goal  shared   bv 
of  all  races  in  this  Nation.  That 
.  Mr,  President,  is  to  provide  a  high- 
education  for  our  children, 
have    divided    ourselves    bitterly 
the  busing  of  children  to  achieve 
al  balance  when  we  should  address 
Ives  to  the  real  question:   How  to 
.ide  each  child  with  a  quahty  educa- 
.  We  must,  as  a  nation,  begin  to  con- 
r    ways    to    fulfill    our    educational 
■'?.  rather  than  ways   to   fill  school 
s  with  a  couit-ordained  number  of 

and  white  faces, 
oppose  the  busing  of  children  solely 
chieve  racial  balance  in  schools.  We 
had  many  complex  and  somewhat 
using  votes  in  the  Senate  recentlv. 
ng  wastes  our  scarce  educational  re- 
it   wastes   our  children's   time 
perhaps  worst  of  all,  it  diverts  our 
tion  from  the  real  question  before 


lave.  during  my  10  years  in  the  Sen- 
voted  consistently  to  end  dlscrimina- 
practices  against  any  of  our  citizens 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  That  is  a 

r  of  principle  and  conscience. 
.-  votes  during  the  last  week  have 
based  on  those  principles.  I  voted 
ipst  an  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
Grifffn  because  I  believed,  appar- 
'.'.  with  a  majority  of  my  colleagues, 
it  was  unconstitutional.  I  voted  for 
measure  proposed  by  the  Senate  lead- 
ScoTT   and    Mansfield,    which    re- 
.       the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  bus- 
tp  cases  in  which  local  oflBclals  specif - 
request  Federal  aid.  The  amend- 
denies  Federal  agencies  the  power 
local  officials  to  bus  children  un- 
they  are  required  to  do  so  by  the 
In  addition,  it  prohibits  busing 
cljlldren  to  schools  at  which  the  edu- 
opportunlty  is  le.ss  than  that 
at   schools   near   their   home, 
amendment  provides  for  voluntary 
control    under    conditions    which 
not  impinse  on   the  educational 
'♦ss. 

busing  must  end  and  it  will  end 

we   provide    the    educational   re- 

that  each  child  needs  to  reach  his 

i  t  potential.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  by 

tion  discriminatory  for  a  student 

re|;eive  his  schooling  among  children 

same  race  or  ethnic  background. 


force 


rces 


the 


It  is  only  discriminatory  when  the  school 
he  is  attending  is  incapable  of  providing 
that  child  with  the  quality  education 
availabl-^  to  other  children.  If  anything— 
that  is  the  meaning  of  Brown  ver.=;us 
Board  of  Education. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  state  what 
one  opposes.  Each  of  us  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  state  clearly  how  he  proposes 
to  meet  complex  problems  vital  to  his 
constituents. 

I  believe  that  our  society  should  make 
available  to  each  child  the  learning  re- 
sources which  enable  him  to  become  all 
that  he  was  created  capable  of  being. 
To  do  less  is  to  deprive  each  of  us  the 
full  potential  contribution  that  child  can 
make  to  our  society. 

Provision  of  a  quality  education  does 
not  require  equal  expenditures  per  pupU. 
We  understand  that  education  costs  vary 
from  one  area  to  another.  To  attempt 
to  establish  an  arbitrary  monetary  for- 
mula for  equality  of  education  is  to  pur- 
sue a  phantom  promise. 

We  must,  instead,  provide  the  re- 
sources for  a  quality  education  to  those 
who  are  in  the  best  position  to  effective- 
ly utilize  them.  And  those  persons  ai-e 
parents  and  local  and  State  school  of- 
ficials. They  will,  because  the  welfare 
of  their  children  is  at  stake,  use  school 
funds  better  than  a  remote  bureaucrat 
interested  more  in  conformation  to  regu- 
lations than  in  the  education  of  young 
people.  But  they  must  have  the  money, 
and  our  present  school  finance  system 
deprives  too  many  districts  of  needed 
fimds. 

Problems  of  education  finance  are 
largely  created  by  our  continued  reliance 
on  the  property  tax  to  pay  for  public 
education.  Use  of  this  tax  system  has 
created  staggering  gaps  in  funds  avail- 
able for  education.  In  my  own  State  of 
Kansas,  one  study  showed  that  schools 
in  the  wealthiest  district  in  the  State 
spent  $1,831  per  pupil  while  tho.se  in  the 
poorest  spent  only  $454.  The  highest  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States  was  $5.- 
334.  the  lowest.  S213. 

These  gaps  are  the  basis  for  numerous 
court  challenges  to  the  property  tax  sys- 
tem of  school  finance.  Clearly,  this  l9th- 
^  entury  .system  of  paving  for  schools 
must  be  replaced.  It  thwarts  parents'  at- 
tempts to  pay  for  good  schools  and  it 
places  unfair  burdens  upon  homeowners. 
especially  the  middle-incnme  and  the 
elderly,  who  must  bear  high  and  reere.'-- 
sive  property  taxes  on  their  homes. 

We  must  find  a  better  system  for  fi- 
nancing our  schools,  a  system  which  will 
iTive  each  chUd  a  quality  education  while 
distributing  the  tax  load  equitablv. 
Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  has  "a 
role  to  play  in  this  revised  system  of 
educational  finance. 

I  believe  that  the  best  course  open  to 
IS  is  to  increa.se  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. By  increasing  Federal  aid  we  will 
have  the  broad  tax  ba.se  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  quality  education  to  all  of  our 
children  and  to  distribute  the  tax  bur- 
den evenly. 

I  realize  that  many  people  fear  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  will  lead  to  loss 
of  control  over  their  local  schools.  I  do 
not  believe  this  must  happen,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  we  cannot  allow 
it  to  happen.  The  Federal  Government 


of  the  United  States  is  simply  not  as 
well  equipped  to  supervise  the  education 
of  42  million  school  children  as  the 
parents  and  educators  who  are  in  dailv 
contact  with  those  children. 

I  do.  however,  want  to  state,  un- 
equivocally, that  local  control  of  public 
schools  does  not  mean  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  can  be 
ignored.  Every  person  must  have  equal 
access  to  educational  opportunity.  Local 
control  of  schools  can  no  longer  be  a 
codeword  for  discrimination  against  any 
group  of  American  citizens. 

Some  object  to  proposals  to  provide  a 
quality  education  to  all  children  because 
they  fear  the  cost.  They  say  it  will  cost 
too  much  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunities. I  believe  that  they  miss  the 
point. 

We  must  remember  that  our  objective 
is  to  provide  each  child  with  the  educa- 
tional resources  he  needs  to  become  all 
that  he  was  created  capable  of  being. 
Tins  does  not  mean  he  must  have  all 
of  the  gadgets  that  ingenious  educators 
can  devise.  Rather,  he  must  have  a  crit- 
ical minimum  of  educational  resources. 
He  must  have  dedicated,  well-trained 
teachers,  books  and  other  learning  mate- 
rials, and  adequate  buildings  in  which  to 
study.  He  need  not  have  the  luxuries  of 
education. 

Because  the  Congress  must  face 
squarely  the  real  issue  of  providing 
quality  education  for  our  children,  I  will 
introduce  legislation  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  study  all  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  provide  a  quality  educa- 
tion to  all  of  our  children.  While  the 
executive  branch  has  inquiries  under- 
way. I  believe  this  question  is  so  im- 
portant, so  fundamental  to  the  vital  in- 
terests of  our  Nation,  that  the  Congress 
must  develop  its  own  evaluation  and 
recommendations.  This  proposed  Com- 
mission would  examine  alternative  meth- 
ods of  financing  schools.  It  would  inquire 
into  ways  to  insure  that  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's educational  resources  are  used 
equitably  and  efficiently. 

In  closing,  let  me  restate  the  basic 
points  of  my  position.  First,  I  am  op- 
posed to  busing  as  a  means  of  placing 
an  arbitrary  number  of  black  and  white 
children  in  the  same  school.  Busing  is 
the  incorrect  answer  to  the  wrong  ques- 
tion. 

I  firmly  believe  each  child  in  our 
Nation  must  have  access  to  a  quality 
education.  I  believe  our  current  method 
of  financing  education  is  inequitable  and 
outmoded.  That  system  must  be  changed. 
A  substantial  component  of  the  revised 
system  should  be  increased  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Federal  aid  will  reduce  un- 
fair property  tax  burdens  and  provide 
adequate  resources  to  each  local  district. 
Federal  aid  must  not  mean  loss  of 
local  control.  The  local  school  board. 
State  officials,  and  parents  are  far  more 
capable  of  supervising  the  operation  of 
their  schools  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  aid  must  be  spent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  tolerate  discrimina- 
tion on  any  basis  in  this  Nation. 

We  have,  tragically,  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  wrong  questions  for  too 
long.  We  must  now  act  to  meet  the  real 
challenge  of  our  time:  To  provide  each 
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child  in  this  Nation  with  the  resources 
he  needs  to  become  all  that  he  was  cre- 
ated capable  of  being. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  a  limitation  of  3  min- 
utes on  each  Senator  being  recognized. 
Is  there  morning  business? 


exceed  an  additional  15  minutes,  with  a 
3-minute  limitation  on  speeches  there- 
in. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi'.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordei  ed. 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO  REMAIN 
IN  LAID-ASIDE   STATUS   TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
day at  the  close  of  the  morning  hour  the 
unfinished  business  not  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  but  that  it  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily laid -aside  status  untU  comple- 
tion of  the  call  of  the  calendar  today  or 
the  close  of  business  today,  whichever  is 
the  earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  LIMITATION  DURING 
CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  call  of  the  calendar  the  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  the  5 -minute 
limitation  on  speeches  under  rule  Viii 
be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
inoceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I'ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  not  to 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia .  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
day, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  items  on  the  calendar  beginning 
with  Calendar  Order  No.  615,  Senate 
Resolution  227. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  MoNTOY.'\ '  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Interim  Report  on  Effects  of  the  Military 
Use   of  Herbicides   in   Viet.nam 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Interim 
report  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  ecological  and  physiological  eSects  of 
the  military  use  bf  herbicides  in  Vietnam 
(with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Eeport  on   Special  Pay   for  Dl-ty   Subject 
TO  Hostile  Fire 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting  pursuant  to  law.  on  spe- 
cial pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire,  for 
the  calendar  year  1971:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Air  Force  Military  Construction 

Contracts  Without  Formal  Advertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  Air  Force  military  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  without  formal  advertise- 
ment, for  the  6-month  period  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Prelude  to   Annual  Report   of  the   Board 

or    Governors    of    the    Federal    Reserve 

System 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
a  prelude  to  the  annual  report  of  that  board, 
entitled  "Monetary  Policy  and  the  U.S  Econ- 
omy in  1971"  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Pbopos£d  U.S.  Information  Agency 
Amkndmints   Act   ok    1972 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  certain  basic  authority  for 


the  U.S.  Information  Agency  ( with  accompa- 
nying papers) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign 
RelationjB. 

Interim    Report    of    National    Water 

commis^sion 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Wa- 
ter Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  third  interim  rejxjrt  of  that  Com- 
mission, for  the  CAlend^r  year  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Views  on   Rei'ort   Issueh  by   the  National 
Water    Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Water 
Resources  C-ounclI,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  he  has  no  subsiantlal  comments  to 
make  relating  to  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission's Interim  Report  No  3:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 

Proposed    Amendment    of    Joint    Resolu- 
tion Establishing  the  American  Revolu- 
Tio;-  Bicentennial  Commission 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman,    American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Conimlssion,  trans- 
mitting  a   draft   of   proposed   legislation   to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial   Commis- 
sion, as  amended    (with   accompkanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Senlce.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  relatiiig  to  the  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment  or  Status  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  ad- 
JusLment  of  statu.s  of  certain  aliei:is  iwilh  ac- 
companying papers),  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Admission  or  Cektain 
Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Ci-)inmls.sioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  relating  to  the  admission  of 
certain  defector  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Post  Ofitce  Department 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Board  of 
Governors.  US.  Postal  Service,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  board,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ciided  June  30.  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  ref>«3rt);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  tiie  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated; 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Montoya)  : 
A   Joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin;    to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"Statf  or  Wisconsin   Rf^olution  Memori- 
alizing Congress  to  Alleviate  the  Shobt- 

ACF     OF    F'EHSON.«     DFirVtRTNG     HKA;TH     ("aRF, 

to  Certain  Area.s 

"Whereas,  the  92nd  congress  is  consider- 
ing programs  to  increase  tlie  supply,  both 
quantitatively  aiid  qualitatively,  of  health 
services  to  our  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  the  president  has  directed  con- 
gress to  take  appropriate  action  as  soon  as 
expedient  on  several  recr>mmended  propos- 
als to  Increase  the  availability  of  health 
care;  and 

"Whereas,   38   of  Wisconsin's   72  counties 


l^.a^ie    bee  1    designated    as    health    shortage 
under  the  federal  star.dard  Identifying 
.ties   la    which    the   ratio   of    popiUatlor. 
liys:cia:;s  Is  more   iliaa   1,500  lo   1:    and 
.VI  ertas.  Wisco'isln's  shortage  and  mal- 
ri'Qutioii    of    adequately    trained    physl- 
:s  a:.d  other  health  persornol,  espici'ally 
■ural    areas.    Is   typical    of   a    nation-wide 
pro3lem;  r.ow.  therefore,  be  It 

^-■solved    by    the    senate.    t!ie    a-s.sembly 

nirrlng.  That  both  the  corgress  and  the 

Ident     support     a     program     by     which 

Icians    and    other    health    professioJials 

supply  health  care  to  short^ige  areas 

er    In   lieu    of   or    In    fulfillment    of   re- 

•ed  military   service;    and.   be   It   further 

iesolved.    That    certified    copies    of   this 

iuuon    oe    presented    forthwith    to    the 

president   of   the   Uiilted   Statts,    the  secre- 

of  the  senate,  the  ck-rk  of  the  hous3  of 

sentatlves,    the    dnector    of    the    selec- 

.-ervice  system,  the  secretary  of  health.. 

..uion    and    welfare    and    each    member 

le  congress  from  this  state." 
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following  reports  of  committees 
submitted: 

Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 

aerce,  without  amendment: 
3178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conimunica- 
Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
equal  time  requirement  of  section  315 

respect  to  candidates  for  President  and 

President    (Rept.  No.  92-684).  together 

Individual  views. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


I|NTR0DUCTT0N  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Ttie  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
3291.  A  bill  to  smiend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
of  duty  on  certain  types  and  uses  of  fish 
--;  and  flsh  nets.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
i292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  May 
1948,  relating  to  ellglbUlty  for  burial  In 
linal  cemeteries.   Referred   to  the  Com- 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   MONDALE    ifor   himself,   Mr 
BURDICK,    Mr.    Humphrey,    and    Mr 
Hughes)  : 

3293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
if  1949  as  amended  to  require  the  Secre- 
of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  pay- 
s  to  producers  participating  in  wheat 
feed  grain  programs.  Referred  to  iho 
■nlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.  TALMADGE    (for  hnnself"  and 
Mr.  Gambrelx)  : 

3294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
y  Authority  Act  of  1933.  to  require  pay- 

cf  certain  county  taxes,  ar.d  for  other 
ises.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
3295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvev  E 
Referred    to    the    Commlnee    on    the 
( lary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
3296  A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement 
''ederal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
respect  to  the  manufacture  and  dlstri- 
of  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
re. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  TowEB.  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) : 
S.  i297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  E.x- 
chan^e  Act  of   1934.  Referred   to   the  Com- 


ic n 


mlttee  on  Banking,  Hotislng  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3298.  A  bi:i  to  Improve  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  insurance  companies 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS : 
S.  3299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  prohibit- 
ing certain  fishing  in  U.S.  waters  in  order 
to  revise  the  penalty  for  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    GRIFFIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr  Pearson,  Mr,  Cook,  and 
Mr,  Allott)  : 
S.  3300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions  Act   of    1934   to   provide   that    renewal 
licenses  for  the  operating  of  a  broadcastinq 
station  may  be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  yearu 
and   to  establish   certain  standards  for   the 
consideration  of  applications  for  renc-.  al  ci 
broadcasting  licenses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   {for  Mr.  Jackson    (for 
himself    and    Mr.    Allott)     (by    re- 
quest) : 
S  3301-  A   bill    to   authorize   the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franclse  fees  re- 
ceived from  certain  concession  operations  and 
Glen  Canyon  recreation  area.  Ariz.,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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ST.\TEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RE.SOLUTTONS 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.   329L   A  bill   to  amend  the  Tariff 

Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  types 
and  u.-es  of  fi.-h  netting  and  fi.sh  nets. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ELLMnVATION     OF    T.M'.IfFS    ON    SYNTHtmC    ilSll 
NETS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  di.scriminatory  tariffs  on  syr.thetic 
fi.sh  nets  which  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Thi.s  bill  would  amend  the 
Tariff  Schetdule.s  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain types  of  f.sh  nets  and  netting. 

Although  the  U.S.  fi^-hing  industry  is 
the  third  largest  in  the  world,  it  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  archaic  laws  and 
regulations  and  rei->tively  low  returns  to 
labor  and  capital  One  of  the  worst  re- 
.strictioas  on  coir.mercial  fi.<;hermen  is  the 
duty  on  synthetic  fibers.  The  current 
duty  is  approximately  50  percent  ad 
valorem — 32.5  percent  ad  valorem  plus 
25  cents  per  pound— and  exceeds  the 
duty  on  any  other  imported  fishing  gear 
Item.  I  consider  this  duty  to  be  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair  and  just  one  more 
example  of  the  way  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, knowingly  or  unknowingly,  places 
severe  impositions  on  our  commeixial 
fi.^hing  industry. 

Since  the  mid-1950\s  there  has  been 
a  change,  both  in  terms  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction and  imports,  from  vegetable — 
mainly  cotton— tu  synthetic  fiber  fish 
nets  and  netting.  Betwien  1956  and  1970. 
the  domestic  production  of  cotton  fiber 
nets  and  netting  declined  from  70  per- 
cent to  only  2  percent  of  the  total 
production. 

An  example  of  one  such  synthetic  net 
is  a  web  called  poly  nylon  which  is  com- 
posed of  polypropylene  and  nylon.  It  will 
open  higher,  last  longer,  and  is  easier 
to  tow  than  nylon.  It  does  not  absorb 


water,  mud,  fish,  and  slime.  All  of  which 
indicates  that  a  trawler  in  our  coastal 
areas  can  fish  far  more  productively  with 
a  webbing  of  this  type.  The  irony  is  that 
the  net  is  not  produced  in  America. 

Gillnet  webbing  illustrates  the  effect 
that  this  legislation  may  have  on 
Oregon's  commercial  fishing  industi-y 
Prof.  Barry  Fisher  of  Oregon  State 
University's  Marine  Science  Center  esti- 
mates that  if  this  amendment  becomes 
law,  the  average  gillnet  fisherman  will 
save  between  $300  and  $400  per  year. 
This  would  mean  a  total  savings  for  the 
694  hcensed  gillnet  fishermen  in  Oregon 
of  roughly  between  $210,000  and  $280,000 
per  year. 

Because  of  the  superiority  of  certain 
imported  products,  the  domestic  net  in- 
dUoLiy  has  traditionally  been  protected 
by  relatively  high  tariffs.  Representatives 
of  this  industry  argue  that  domestic  nets 
of  the  synthetic  variety  are  not  substan- 
tially different  from  imported  items,  al- 
though technical  specifications  may  differ 
slightly.  All  I  can  offer  in  response  is  tha  t 
tho.se  who  are  in  the  position  to  know, 
that  is.  our  commercial  fishermen,  main- 
tain that  the  impoi'ted  nets  are  superior 
to  the  U.S.  product  and,  in  some  in- 
stances. impo...sible  to  obtain  from  Amer- 
ican firms. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  is  NOT  to  destroy  the 
American  net  manufacturing  nidustry.  If 
the  synthetic  nets  needed  by  commer- 
'•ial  fishermen  are  currently  available 
through  American  firms,  then  my  legis- 
lation would  not  affect  the  existing  im- 
jiort  duties  on  similar  foreign  nets.  Tlie 
fact  remains,  hov.-ever,  that  often  this  is 
not  the  case.  Hopefully,  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  v,-ill  provide  the  stim- 
ulus to  American  net  manufacturers  to 
improve  the  quaUty  of  their  product. 

I  have  corresponded  frequently  with 
officials  in  the  State  Department  about 
this  problem.  Tlie  lesponse  which  I  have 
received  is  regrettably  similar  to  the  past 
reactions  of  State  Department  officials  to 
a  variety  of  proposals:  the  proposed  leg- 
islation will  encoimter  strong  opposition 
and  may  be  difficult  to  implement,  so 
let  us  not  even  try. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  response  we 
have  received  to  proposals  to  halt  the 
intolerable  invasion  of  our  territorial  wa- 
ters by  foreign  fishing  fleets.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  response  we  have  re- 
ceived to  our  urgent  request  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  be  included  at  the  1973  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  And  it  is  tliis  kind 
of  response  which  leaves  me  with  a  feel- 
ing of  weariness  and  merely  points  once 
again  to  the  wide  differences  between  the 
points  of  view  of  Federal  officials  and 
those  of  the  actual  fishermen  who  aro 
Vitally  affected  by  the  proclamations  of 
Washington  bureaucrats. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  difflcuU 
to  .secure  passage  of  this  legi.'Iation.  It  i< 
time,  however,  for  the  U.S.  Government 
ta  recognize  that  it  cannot  continue  to 
favor  one  American  industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  a  50-per- 
cent duty  on  fishing  nets  that  are  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is 
blatantly  discriminatoi-y  and  mifair. 
It  is  time,  in  short,  to  recognize  the 


American  commercial  fishing  industry 
as  a  vital  part  of  our  national  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

S.  3291 
Be  it  enacted  by  tne  Senate  and  House 
of  R'  prescntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ar.icricn  in  Congri'ss  assembled.  That  sched- 
ule 3,  part  4.  subpart  C  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item  355.42 
the  following  new  Item: 

"355  43    Of   synthetic   fiber,   and   of   a   type 
not     commercially     produced     In 
the  United  States,  to  be  used  for 
research   purposes  by  an   accred- 
ited   research    Institution    or    for 
commercial   fishing  purposes  .  .  . 
Free.  Free" 
Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to    articles    entered,    or    withdrawn     from 
ware!^-0use,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
of  e:i.\ctmer:t  of  this  Act. 


By  Ml-.  MONDALE: 

S.  3292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  14,  1948,  relating  to  eligibility  for 
biu-ial  in  national  cemeteries.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
equalize  the  opportunities  for  members 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  to  be  inteired  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

The  Congress  has  given  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
establish  regulations  specifying  the  cate- 
gories of  persons  entitled  to  burial  In  ovir 
national  cemeteries. 

I  realize  and  appreciate  the  difficult 
job  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
in  developing  regulations  that  are  both 
fair  and  equitable.  The  task  becomes 
particularly  agonizing  when  dealing  with 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

However,  I  think  tliat  the  current 
regulations  concerning  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  tend  to  favor  the  execu- 
tive branch  over  the  judicial  branch  and, 
therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  this  inequity.  This  bill  makes 
judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and 
of  the  U.S.  District  Coui-t  eligible  for  in- 
terment in  ArUngton  National  Ceme- 
tei-y  on  the  same  basis  as  members  of 
the  executive  branch  whose  pay  is  pre- 
scribed by  levels  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  tht 
Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

I  hope  that  we  will  move  to  correct  this 
inequity  without  further  delay,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3292 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
'■/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  eligibility 
for  burial  In  national  cemeteries,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  14,  1948  (62 
Stat.  234;  24  ■U.S.C.  281),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(c)  Whenever  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army   Issued  pursuant  to  this 


Act  authorize  the  burial  of  the  remains  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, of  any  ofHcer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  burial  In 
a  national  cemetery  and  who  at  any  time 
held  a  position  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  was  compen- 
sated for  service  In  such  pKieltlon  at  the  rate 
of  pay  prescribed  for  level  II,  III,  IV.  or  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5313 
through  5316.  respectively,  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  such  regulations  shall  also  au- 
thorize the  burial  of  the  remains  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  ArUngton,  Virginia, 
of  any  person  who  otherwise  qualifies  for 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery  and  who  at 
any  time  served  as  a  Judge  of  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  (constituted  tinder 
chapter  5  of  title  28,  United  States  Code), 
as  a  Judge  of  a  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, or  as  the  Chief  Justice  or  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States." 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BxjRDicK,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 

S.  3293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  as  amended  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  to  producers  participat- 
ing in  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  pay- 
ments to  producers  who  sign  up  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  feed  grain  program. 

I  cannot  express  strongly  enough  the 
urgency  of  tliis  measure.  Since  harvest 
began  in  1971,  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers  have  been  facing  the  lowest 
prices  paid  for  their  commodities  since 
the  Great  Depression.  In  spite  of  the 
slight  increases  at  terminal  markets, 
corn  and  wheat  will  hardly  bring  more 
than  a  break-even  price  at  most  coun- 
try points. 

This  year  we  must  work  vigorously 
to  reinstate  the  concept  of  advance  pay- 
ments in  the  feed  grain  program.  It  was 
a  mistake  for  the  administration  to 
eliminate  the  advance  payments  in  1970. 
The  program  had  worked  well  for  7 
years.  Advance  payments  were  directly 
responsible  for  encouraging  several  farm- 
ers to  sign  up  and  divert  acreage  from 
production.  Under  the  program,  farmers 
who  elect  to  participate  in  the  program 
receive  an  advance  on  their  diversion 
payments  after  signup  in  the  spring.  The 
balance  is  then  paid  in  midsummer. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  provides 
and  added  inducement  to  participation 
in  the  program. 

Halting  of  the  advance-payment  pro- 
gram did  not  reduce  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  simply  shifted  the  funding  to 
another  fiscal  year.  In  the  process,  it 
placed  a  reoccurring  burden  upon  farm- 
ers. Without  advance  payments,  farmers 
must  borrow  money  in  order  to  finance 
crop  planting  and  operating  costs. 

In  1969,  the  last  year  of  advance  pay- 
ments, farmers  In  Minnesota  received 
more  than  $31  million  in  advance  pay- 
ments and  about  $39  million  In  late  sum- 
mer. In  1971,  the  total  of  feed  grain  pay- 
ments to  Mirmesota  farmers  was  $82.- 
142.175.  If  50  percent  of  that  amount  had 
been    paid    immediately    after    signup. 


these  farmers  could  have  foregone  in- 
terest charges  on  more  than  $40  million 

Tills  year,  advance  payments  would 
make  the  increased  set-a^ide  payments 
and  additional  program  options  more 
beneficial  to  farmers.  Secretary  Butz  has 
announced  that  he  is  prepared  to  spend 
about  $2  billion  on  the  set-aside  program 
for  1972.  Advance  payments  of  half  that 
amount  before  planting  time  would  be  a 
tremendous  boost  to  rural  America. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  these 
funds  would  be  spent  almost  Immedi- 
ately in  the  rural  commimity  by  the 
farmers  who  receive  them.  I  can  think 
of  no  faster  way  to  give  much  needed  vi- 
tality to  the  rural  economy  and  to  in- 
crease employment  in  small  commimlties. 

Farmers  who  need  money  now  to  meet 
rising  costs  of  production  inputs  would 
be  able  to  save  interest  charges.  A.ssum- 
ing  signup  this  year,  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  with  the  announced  25-per- 
cent increase  in  set -aside  payments  and 
added  program  options,  we  can  pio.iect 
that  farmeis  in  my  home  State  of  Min- 
nesota will  receive  about  $100  million 
in  payments  this  year.  If  they  are  ad- 
vanced $50  million  after  signup,  they 
could  save  more  than  $1  million  in  in- 
terest charges.  Nationally,  farmers  would 
save  at  least  3  months'  interest  on  $1 
billion. 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable 
debate  over  the  si^ecifics  of  what  a  farm 
program  should  be  and  how  it  should 
be  run,  I  have  often  ijointed  out  that 
the  set-aside  program  need.<;  strengthen- 
ing. The  Secretary  doesn't  agree  He  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  will  not  use  his 
authority  to  iiicrease  price  support.^  to 
fair  levels  or  to  implement  more  ade- 
quate acreage  allotments. 

However,  there  are  no  practical 
groimds  for  disagreement  with  the  con- 
cept of  advance  i^ayments.  These  pay- 
ments can  be  implemented  within  the 
framework  of  the  set-aside  approach. 
Payment  immediately  after  signuj)  would 
not  incur  any  additional  costs  to  the 
Government.  It  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment in  rural  development  and  would 
strengthen  the  farm  program. 

In  \1ew  of  the  drastic  low  prices  which 
feed  grain  producers  have  had  to  face 
with  their  1971  crop,  there  is  a  .severe 
need  for  this  type  of  additional  income 
before  planting. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  other  Senators 
to  support  this  vital  measure  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S    3293 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoine  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
105  of  the  Agrlcult\u-aJ  Act  of  1949  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  igi  and  ln.sert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary payment  to  producers,  immediately 
following  signup  for  program  {jartlclpmtion, 
and  such  payment  shall  not  be  less  thrui  50 
per  centimi  of  any  pa\Tnents  io  such  produc- 
ers under  the  feed  grain  program. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  107(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "as  soon  as  practicable  after 
July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  crop  Is  bar- 
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and   Inserting  In  lieu   thereof   '■im- 
j  following  signup  for  the  program," 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  : 
3295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E.  Ward.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
thi;  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  first  article  of  the  U.S. 
Coistitution  specifically  prohibits  any 
American  citizen  holding  office  under  our 
la\-s  from  accepting  benefits  from  for- 
eign governments.  Because  of  the  Gov- 
eriinent's  failure  to  properly  interpret 
this  clause  a  constituent  of  mine  ha.> 
be<  n  placed  in  a  very  difficult  situation 
thiough  no  fault  of  his  own.  Here  are  the 
details. 

^Jter   15  years  of  .service.  Harvey  E 
rd  retired  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
946  for  disability  reasons.  In  March 
1960,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Coast 
id,  as  i-ecjuired  by  regulations,  re- 
.ting  permission  to  live  in  the  State 
Tasmania,  Australia,  and  to  t€ach  in 
Australian  equivalence  of  an  Amerl- 
junior   college.   At   the   outset   Mr. 
made  an  attempt  to  comply  with 
requirement  the  U.S.   Government 
concerning  retired  personnel  living 
working  abroad.  At  that  time  Mr. 
'  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Coast 
but  was  warned  against  taking 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  gov- 
,t.  Such   an  oath,   he   was   told, 
jeopardize    his    U.S.    citizenship 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  his  retire- 
t  pay.  However,   the  oath  of  alle- 
was  the  only  restriction  that  the 
Guard  communicated  to  Mr.  Ward 
:960. 
September  of  1963,  Mr.  Ward  again 
the    Coast    Guard    and    re- 
ted  permission  to  teach  in  a  public 
school  in  New  Zealand  which  re- 
an  oath.  He  was  advised  that  such 
oath  would  have  to  be  cleared  by 
State  Department.   This   clearance 
so  delayed  that  Mr.  Ward  withdrew 
application,  but  thereafter,  in  Janu- 
of   1964  he   was  informed  by   the 
Guard  that  a  teaching  position  in  a 
school  in  New  Zealand  constituted 
pt  of  pay  from  a  foreign  government 
e  in  a  retired  status.  Such  a  position 
require  the  additional  consent  of 
ress  in   accordance  with   the  first 
le  of  the  Constitution, 
is  significant.  I  believe,  that  it  was 
during  the  course  of  correspondence 
rning  the  employment  in  New  Zea- 
that  it  finally  became  apparent  to 
::oast  Guard  that  Mr.  Ward  had  been 
g  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
of  the  State  of  Tasmania  .since  his 
al  there  in  1960. 

a  result  of  Mr.  Wards  employment 
•■^ustralia,  the  Coast  Guard  withheld 
etirement  pay  after  April  30,  1964, 
asked     the     Comptroller    General 
;her  he  was  entitled  to  pay  during  the 
"  he  was  employed  by  the  Tasma- 
Department    of    Education.    The 
General's       opinion — B- 
found  that  Mr.  Ward  had  re- 
payments from  a  foreign  state  and 
his  retired  status  was  the  equlva- 
of  an  office  of  profit  In  the  United 
according  to  his  interpretation  of 
i  ast  clause  of  section  9  of  article  I  of 
<  Constitution.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
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eral  therefore  ruled  that  an  amount  of 
Mr.  Ward's  retirement  pay  which  would 
equal  the  salary-  he  received  in  Tasmania 
must  be  withheld  unless  the  Congress 
should  consent  to  his  receipt  of  this 
amount. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  every  indication 
that  Harvey  Ward  did  ius  utmost  to  se- 
cure a  clear  statement  of  the  restriction 
on  oversevis  employment.  Despite  his 
careful  attempts  to  obey  the  letter  and 
spint  of  the  law,  he  has  been  punished 
for  \iolation  of  a  constitutional  interpre- 
tation made  ex  po.^t  facto.  That  is  why  I 
arn  introducing  today  a  bill  for  the  per- 
sonal relief  of  Harvey  E.  Ward  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  grant  Mr. 
Ward  the  congre.ssional  approval  neces- 
sary in  reference  to  the  payment  he  re- 
ceived as  a  teacher  in  Tasmania,  and  to 
authorize  the  repayment  of  any  amount.s 
paid  by  or  withheld  from  Mr.  Ward  as  a 
re-^ult  of  the  Comptroller  Generals  rul- 
ing This  seems  ju.stified  by  virtue  of  the 
lait  that  Harvey  Ward  did  fully  honor 
the  restrict ion.-<  on  employment  originally 
set  forth  by  the  Coa,st  Guard. 

An  earlier  bill  introduced  m  the  House 
of  Representatives — H  R.  3990— for  the 
relief  of  Mr.  Ward  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. In  commenting  on  this  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury  and  State.  a.s  well  as  the  office 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  have  indi- 
cated that  there  is  no  objection  to  its  fa- 
vorable consideration.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  overwhelming  support 
lor  this  legislaticn.  and  in  Ught  of  the 
fact  that  Harvey  E.  Ward  acted  in  com- 
plete good  faith  in  regard  to  his  duty  and 
loyalty  to  the  United  State.s,  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee can  act  swiftly  tu  correct  the  in- 
justice v.hich  this  one  man  has  borne  for 
over  8  years. 


By  Mr.   NELSON: 

S.  3296.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  re.>^pect  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 4.  1971.  I  introduced  an  omni- 
bu.>  drug  bill  'S.  2812  >  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  insure  first, 
that  physicians  have  ready  access  to 
complete  and  objective  information  about 
drugs,  second,  that  the  public  will  be  as- 
sured of  the  best  drugs  available — prop- 
erly tested  for  safety  and  efficacy— at  the 
lov.-e^t  cost  possible,  and  third,  that  the 
manufacturers  will  advertise  their  prod- 
ucts only  for  the  conditions  of  use  for 
•.vhich  the  drug  was  approved 

In  order  to  attain  these  objectives  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  obstacles 
wh.ch  now  hamper  effective  reculation 
of  our  Nation's  supply  of  drugs  and  pre- 
vent proper  |irotection  of  our  Nation's 
health  To  this  end  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing additional  amendments  to  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Sections  2  through  4  of  the  bill  are 
designed  to  repeal  the  so-called  grand- 
father clauses  of  the  act.  The  grand- 
father clauses  are  concerned  with  both 
human  and  animal   drug.s  and   do  not 


distinguish  between  those  offered  only 
upon  prescription  of  a  licensed  practi- 
tioner or  sold  "over-the-counter." 

The  effect  of  these  clauses  is  to  create 
an  exemption  in  favor  of  certain  drugs 
which  happened  to  have  been  marketed 
or  licensed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  requiring  drug  manufacturers 
to  prove  by  appropriate  scientific  tests 
that  the  drugs  were  safe  and  or  effec- 
tive for  use. 

In  the  ca.se  of  drugs  marketed  before 
•enactment  of  the  basic  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1938,  the  grandfather  provisions 
of  section  201  ipiili  and  (wXli  cre- 
ate the  anomolous  situation  of  exempt- 
ing these  drugs  from  the  new  drug  li- 
censing requirements  of  dioig  testing  by 
the  well-estabhshed  scientific  standards 
which  Congress  deemed  necessary  for  a 
fair  and  responsible  conclusion  that  a 
drug  is  safe  and  effective.  Such  drugs 
may  be  continued  on  the  market  even 
though  they  are  not  generally  recognized 
or  proven  to  be  safe  or  effective  for  their 
intended  uses. 

The  bm-den  is  on  the  Government  to 
allege,  and  to  prove  by  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  in  an  enforcement  action  in 
a  U.S.  district  court  that  these  drugs  are 
actually  unsafe  or  ineffective.  The  ex- 
emptions given  to  these  drugs  under- 
mines effectively  the  philosophy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  scientific  community 
that  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  drugs 
must  be  demonstrated  before  marketing 
in  order  to  protect  the  health  and  hves 
of  the  American  people. 

The  exemptions  given  in  Public  Law 
B7-781  and  Pubhc  Law  90-399  to  some 
drugs  on  the  market  before  1962  is 
equally  intolerable  since  the  manufac- 
turers of  those  drugs  are  not  required  to 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  their  products, 
even  though  medical  experts  may  con- 
sider the  drugs  to  be  totally  worthless 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  public  must 
contmue  to  risk  the  possibilities  that 
the  dnrgsajrailable  are  ineffective  merely 
because  ffi?y  were  marketed  before  1962. 
Tlie  following  examples  .show  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  grandfather  clauses  on 
FDAs  regulatory  activities: 

1      THYRDID-AMPHETAMINE-BARBITURATE 
COMBINATIONS 

A  declaratory  judgment  was  sought  by 
the  Lemmon  Pharmacal  Co..  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
takhig  action  against  its  thyroid-am- 
phetamine-barbiturate combination  un- 
der section  505  and  regulation  3.63.  The 
firm  claimed  that  the  article  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  and  effective  for 
its  prescribed  uses. 

Although  the  plaintiff  did  not  directly 
invoke  the  grandfather  clause  because 
the  product  was  marketed  in  1958,  the 
FDA  could  not  take  the  di-ug  off  the 
market  under  the  new  drug  provisions  on 
the  basis  that  there  was  no  efficacy  dpta' 
available.  The  Government  had  to  wait 
2  years  until  it  was  able  to  utilize  the  re- 
view of  Delfeta-Sed-T-Stedytabs  which 
was  part  of  the  drug  efficacy  study  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council.  The 
Government  finally  prevailed  in  a  seizure 
action  of  Lemmon's  products. 

2.    THYROID-DIGITALIS    COMBINATIONS 

A  court  action  was  initiated  against  a 
number  of  thyroid-digitalis  combinations 
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marketed  by  the  Lanpar  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex., 
under  sections  502ia),  502^)  U),  502(j), 
and  505  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  These  combinations  were  included 
in  the  rainbow  pill  regimen  for  obesity. 

The  court  foimd  for  the  Government 
under  all  charges  except  505 — new  drug 
provisions — on  the  basis  that  the  di'ugs 
were  grandfathered  under  the  1938 
grandfather  clause.  Despite  the  court's 
findings  that  the  combinations  consti- 
tuted a  hazard  to  health,  the  inabihty  of 
the  Government  to  rely  on  the  new  drug 
provisions  under  section  505  caused  the 
trial  to  extend  f  ai'  beyond  the  time  which 
would  ordinarily  have  been  required  to 
try  the  case  mider  the^ew  drug  section 
of  the  act  and  required  considerable  in- 
vestment of  time,  manpower,  and  money. 

3.    GLUTAMIC    ACID    HYDROCHLORIDE 

The  Federal  Register  announcement  of 
August  22,  1970,  based  on  the  NAS/NRC 
evaluation,  withdrew  approval  of  several 
new  drug  applications  for  glutamic  acid 
hydrochloride  preparations  when  mar- 
keted for  achlorhydi'ia  or  hypoacidity. 

Regulatory  followup  on  a  class  action 
was  obstructed  and  remains  so  when  it 
was  learned  that  out  of  93  firms  notified, 
one  firm's  product  was  marketed  prior 
to  1938— Acidulin  by  Eli  Lilly  k  Co.  Eli 
Lilly  filed  suit  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment in  the  district  court  claiming  its 
product  is  not  a  new  drug  and  that  the 
article  is  not  misbranded  under  the  act. 

The  inability  to  invoke  the  new  drug 
provisions  of  the  act  will  cause  the  bur- 
den of  proof  of  determining  the  drug's 
lack  of  effectiveness  to  fall  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. Further,  until  a  decision  is 
reached  in  this  matter  the  FDA's  follow- 
up  is  effectively  stayed  with  respect  to 
the  other  firms  continuing  to  market 
such  products. 

4.    CVP  AND  CVP  WITH  VIT.\MIN   K 

An  NAS  NRC  review  evaluated  these 
preparations — a  combination  of  citrus 
bioflavonoid  compound,  ascorbic  acid, 
with  or  without  vitamin  K — to  be  in- 
effective for  their  intended  uses. 

The  firm — U.S.  'Vitamin — sought  in 
the  district  court  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment that  the  drug  is  not  a  new  drug 
under  the  1962  amendments.  The  district 
court  found  for  the  firm.  This  case  is 
now  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  again 
requiring  an  extensive  investment  of 
time,  manpower,  and  money.  Until  this 
case  is  resolved,  the  FDA  is  unable  to 
take  action  against  a  large  number  of 
preparations  now  on  the  market  contain- 
ing rutin,  hesperidin,  bioflavonoids,  or 
quercein,  which  have  been  found  by 
medical  experts  to  be  ineffective. 

5.    PENTYLENETETRAZOL-CONTAINING    DRUGS 

The  Federal  Register  of  September  12, 
1970,  withdrew  approval  of  several  new- 
drug  applications  for  pentylenetetrazol- 
containing  drugs  on  the  basis  that  they 
were  ineffective  for  their'  intended  uses. 

Twenty-three  firms  grouped  together 
and  filed  a  motion  for  declaratory  judg- 
ment in  the  district  court  claiming  their 
products  to  be  grandfathered  drugs.  Un- 
til the  court's  decision  is  handed  down, 
the  FDA  is  prevented  from  acting  on  this 
class  of  drugs.  Its  ability  to  protect  the 
public  is,  therefore,  weakened. 


6.    RETICULOSE 

This  preparation  consists  of  a  non- 
specific protein,  and  was  promoted  as  the 
first  virus  antibiotic.  Because  the  prod- 
uct was  marketed  prior  to  1962,  tlie  man- 
ufacturer claimed  the  drug  was  exempt 
from  the  effectiveness  provisions  of  liie 
new  drug  provisions  of  the  act  and.  an 
extended  court  trial  was  required.  The 
case  was  ultimately  decided  luider  the 
new  drug  provisions  of  tlie  act. 

7.   ALLERUIMISr 

Tlie  firm  claimed  that  because  the 
article  was  on  the  market  prior  to  1938  it 
was,  therefore,  exempt  from  the  new 
drug  requirements  of  the  grandfather 
provisions  of  the  act.  After  a  long  trial 
the  Goverrmient  prevailed  by  estabhsh- 
mg  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  FDA  finds 
it  difficult  to  rebut  a  claim  of  grand- 
fathering under  the  1938  act,  since  ad- 
ministration files  prior  to  1938  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent,  tlrus  requii-ing  a  con- 
siderable effort  in  establishing  whether  a 
drug,  in  fact,  falls  under  the  pre-1938 
grandfather  provisior;s  of  the  act.  Wlrile 
this  does  not  preclude  taking  an  action 
against  a  product  on  the  basis  of  mis- 
branding— I  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
grandfather  clause — it  is  considered  by 
the  FDA  to  be  the  less  desirable  ap- 
proach, because  the  burden  of  proof 
would  shift  from  the  manufacturer,  who 
is  profiting  by  the  sale  of  the  drug,  to 
the  FDA.  Under  the  new  drug  provisions 
the  manufacturer  must  show  that  the 
drug  is  safe  and  effective.  Under  the  mis- 
branding provisions,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  must  sponsor  clinical 
tests,  secure  expert  witnesses,  and  initi- 
ate a  court  case  to  prove  the  drug  is  un- 
safe and/or  ineffective. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
testified  before  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  grandfather  clauses  are  se- 
rious obstacles  to  effective  regulation. 

In  my  judgment,  these  clauses  in  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  are  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest,  weaken  the 
capabihty  of  the  FDA  to  protect  the  pub- 
hc, and  should  be  eliminated  as  soon  as 
possible. 

.ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTIONAL     MATERIAL 

Sections  5  through  13  of  this  bill  vests 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
power  to  regulate  all  phases  of  the  sales 
promotion  of  articles  subject  to  the  act. 
The  act  as  it  is  now  written  limits  regu- 
latory authority  to  labeling  statements 
for  foods,  drugs,  devices  and  cosmetics 
and  at  the  same  time  withholds  the  con- 
comitant pow-er  to  control  the  advertising 
and  promotion  of  such  articles.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  will  allow  the  agency  to 
oversee,  in  addition  to  manufacturing 
and  labeling  operations,  the  promotional 
operation  with  respect  to  articles  sub- 
ject to  the  act,  and  to  insure  that  at  every 
stage  the  consumer  is  receiving  truthful 
and  complete  information  about  a  worth- 
while product. 

Section  5  which  amends  section  201  m) 
of  the  act  '21  U.S.C.  321  (n) )  requires 
that  all  labeling,  advertising,  and  promo- 
tional claims  made  for  articles  subject  to 
the  act  be  supported  by  facts  and  must  be 


stated  in  a  truthful,  open  manner. 
Extra'. again,  misieuding,  or  unproven 
claims  are  deemed  to  misbrand  the  ar- 
ticle. Administrative.  civU,  and  crimmal 
procedures  have  been  provided  for  en- 
iorctinent  of  tins  provision. 

Necessary  safeguards  for  pubiisliei-s 
and  advertising  agencies  have  been  pro- 
vided m  sections  301 'a'  and  302<ai  of 
the  act  i21  U.S.C.  331ia)  ). 

INSPECllON    AND    SUBPENA    POWERS 

Section  704  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  <21  U.S.C.  3741  is  amended 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Dei.)artment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  nec- 
essary tools  for  enforcement  of  the  act. 
In  addition  to  i^rovidinp  the  Secretar>' 
with  new  comprehensn-e  inspection 
powers  under  section  704' a' .  a  new  sub- 
.'•ection  "e"  has  been  added  winch  grants 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  require 
by  Rubpcna  the  production  of  docu- 
ments and  testimony  of  witnesses.  The 
inspection  and  subpena  powers  pro- 
\ided  in  this  bill  should  insure  that  all 
information  necessary  to  jjrevent  and 
curtail  violations  of  the  act  is  readily 
obtainable  for  use  in  enforcement  of  the 
act. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Bennett  I  : 
S.  3297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affau's. 

SECUKITIES    INDUSTRY     PAPERWORK     MODERNIZA- 
TION   ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  worst  operational  crisis  ever 
experienced  by  the  securities  industry, 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Securities  In- 
vestors Protection  Act  of  1970,  Thus  act 
was  designed  to  protect  investors'  funds 
and  securities  from  the  consequences  of 
financial  mismanagement  which  had  be- 
come all  too  prevalent  in  the  brokerage 
community  durmg  1968  to  1970.  This  se- 
ries of  events,  which  is  now  referred  to  as 
the  "paper  work  glut."  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  customers'  securities,  nondeliveries 
and,  in  many  instances,  nonexistent 
brokerage  house  records.  Over  100  bro- 
ker-dealers were  forced  into  liquidation 
due  to  faulty  recordkeeping  and  the  in- 
dustry's inability  to  accurately  process 
customer  transactions.  These  liquidations 
caused  financial  hardships  to  many  in- 
vestors who  had  left  their  securities  with 
brokera;;e  houses  ior  .safekeeping. 

It  is  a  situation  which  our  Nation's 
economy  cannot  afford  to  have  repeated. 
With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  problems  which  led  to  the 
SIPC  legi.'-lation  should  never  ha\c  oc- 
curred. The  securities  industr>-  during 
that  period  was  more  concerned  with  ob- 
taining increased  business  and  additional 
profits  than  in  keeping  accurate  records 
or  insuring  the  prompt  deliverj-  of  cus- 
tomers funds.  Quite  naturally,  the  pub- 
lic began  to  lose  faith  in  our  Nation's  se- 
curities markets  and  remedial  action  to 
restore  that  faith  became  necessarj-.  The 
SIPC  legislation,  by  itself,  Ls  clearly  not 
enough.  More  must  be  done  than  merely 
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injuring  customers'  fimds  against  bro- 
ke rage  house  failure.  Legislative  action 
lilch  will  alleviate  the  basic  record- 
and  paperwork  problems — the 
cause  of  the  crisis — is  of  the  utmost 
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However,   the   "paperwork   glut"   had 
constructive  erfect.  It  made  the  SEC 
the  Congress  aware  of  the  need  to 
exercise  closer  and  continuing  scrutiny 
the  securities  industry.  Therefore,  on 
ne  21.  1971.  the  Senate  adopted  Senate 
solution    109    which    authorized    the 
Siibcommittee  on  Securities  to  conduct 
ar  reaching  study  of  the  securities  m- 
d4stry.  The  subcomniittee  s  first  priority 
the  financial  and  operational  prob- 
letis  of  the  securities  industry.  Public 
ings  were  held  on  this  subject  mat- 
in September  and  October.  1971. 
At  these  hearings,  it  became  apparent 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  opera- 
1    or     "back-ofSce"     crisis     which 
pljigued  the  industiy  in  the  late  1960's 
a  lack  of  leadership  and  decision- 
mfeking  in  operational  matters.  Too  often 
needed  reforms  were  either  not  conceived 
all  or  left  to  be  accomplished  by  ad  hoc 
nhustry  committees  to  voluntary-  imple- 
mtation. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
also  failed  to  exercise  the  leadership 
to  compel  the  industiT  to  antici- 
and  effectively  deal  with  the  paper- 
work crisis.  However,  the  Commission's 
demonstrated  expertise  in  reaulating  the 
securities  markets  makes  it  the  proper 
to  exercise  the  ncce.ssan/  super- 
regarding  operational  matters. 
en  the  proper  statutory  tools  and  ade- 
qi^ate  funding  the  Cormnission  should 
able  to  assure  the  development  of  a 
national  system  for  clearance  and  settle- 
ment of  securities  transactions  and  to 
that  other  needed  and  feasible 
iencies    are    implemented    by    the 
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rhe  proposed  Securities  Industry 
Psfperwork  Modernization  Act  will  give 
necessary  powers  to  fulfill  this  role, 
e  act  would  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
ge  Act  of  1934  to  clarify  and  supple- 
■nt  the  Commission's  statutory  au- 
arity  to  regulate  matters  of  clearing 
settlement.  It  will  also  require  en- 
titles engaged  in  the  clearance  and  set- 
tlinent  of  securities  transactions  to  reg- 
with  and  report  periodically  to  the 
Ccjmmission.  The  Commission  would  also 
given  the  authority  to  approve,  dis- 
rove  and  alter  the  rules  of  such  agen- 
whether  or  not  they  are  affiliated 
a  national  securities  association  or 
lational  securities  exchange. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  would  not 
1  lore  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
hin  the  securities  industry  in  solving 
operational  problems.  Much  progress 
been  made  by  the  Banking  and  Se- 
ities  Industry  Committee — "BA- 
" — the  stock  exchanges  and  the  Na- 
ticinal  Association  of  Securities  Dealers, 
ever  the.  evidence  received  in  our 
hearings  makes  it  clear  that  the  future 
elopment  of  clearing  agencies  should 
supervised  by  the  SEC.  Under  the 
Ccbnmisslon's  Jurisdiction,  the  investing 
Pi  blic  would  be  assured  that  the  various 
Items  are  properly  coordinated,  and 
the  maximum  possible  number  of 
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broker-dealers  and  financial  institutions 
will  'oe  able  to  participate  in  both  the 
operation  and  decisiomnaking  processes. 
The  Securities  industry  Paperwork  Mod- 
ermzation  Act  will  gi\e  the  SEC  the 
power  to  effectively  supervise  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  national  network  for  clearance 
and  settlement  of  securities  transactioirs 
and  bring  about  h  comprehensive  system 
open  to  all  broker-dealers. 

Any  study  of  the  operational  problems 
in  the  aecuritie;^  uidustry  ultimately 
locuses  upon  the  stock  certificate.  Many 
commentators  agree  that  we  are  ap- 
proactiing  the  day  when  securities  trans- 
actions will  be  consummated  without 
the  use  of  negotiable  certificates.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  settlement  of  securities 
transactions  could  be  significantly  ex- 
pedited i:  the  stocK  certificate  were  elim- 
inated. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  mdividual  investors 
may  at  the  present  time  preier  to  hold 
a  negotiable  certificate.  This  legislation 
balances  these  considerations.  It  would 
eliminate  the  negotiable  stock  certificate 
as  a  means  of  settlement  of  securities 
transactions  among  broker-dealers  and 
certain  other  financial  institutions  by 
December  31.  1976.  This  provision  will 
not  deprive  the  individual  investor  of 
the  right  to  demand  and  hold  a  negoti- 
able stock  certificate  as  concrete  proof 
of  title.  It  will,  however,  have  a  mean- 
ingful effect  in  facilitating  settlement  of 
securities  transactions  between  brokers. 

State-imposed  stock  transfer  taxes 
have  also  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  truly  national  system  of 
clearance  and  settlement  of  securities 
transactions,  when  the  only  connection 
with  the  taxing  State  is  the  use  of  a  na- 
tional securities  clearing  agency.  The 
Sectirities  Industry  Paperwork  Modern- 
ization Act  would  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  national  system  of 
clearing  and  settling  securities  transac- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  causing  the 
ieast  possible  interference  with  State  tax 
laws,  by  providing  that  the  mere  par- 
ticipation in  a  system  of  book  entry  de- 
livery— a  clearing  house  or  a  deposi- 
tory— should  not  alone  make  a  transac- 
tion or  securities  taxable.  Under  this  pro- 
vision. States  would  be  free  to  tax  those 
transfers  and  securities  which  would 
otherwise  be  ta.xable  without  the  coin- 
cidence of  a  book  entry  delivery  in  the 
taxing  State. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  .=;eruritics  in- 
dustry study  regarding  clearance  and 
settlement.  I  would  hope  that,  with  the 
statutory  tools  to  do  the  job  and  a  man- 
date from  Congress  to  proceed  in  a  more 
aggressive  fashion,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  will  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  assure  the  in- 
vesting public  that  it  will  not  have  to 
endure  another  "paperwork  crisis." 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  thLs  pro- 
posed legislation  along  with  a  section-by- 
section  summary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.    3297 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  15(c)  (3)  cxf  the  Secur- 
ities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  U.S.C.  78c(C) 
(3) )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use 
of  the  mails  or  of  any  means  or  inBtrumen- 
tality  of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect  any 
transaction  in,  or  to  induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  the  purcliase  or  sale  of,  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security  or  com- 
mercial paper,  bankers  acceptances,  or  com- 
mercial bills)  in  contravention  of  such  rule* 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
inveetors — 

"(A)  to  regulate  the  time  and  method  of 
making  settlements,  payments,  and  deliveries 
and  of  closing  accounts;  and 

"(B)  to  provide  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  fluanclal  reeponsibllities  and  related 
practices  of  brokers  and  dealers  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  acceptance  of  custody 
and  use  of  customers  securities,  and  the 
carrying  and  use  of  customers'  deposits  or 
credit  balances,  and  shall  require  the  mainte- 
nance of  reserves  with  respect  to  customers' 
depKjelts  or  credit  balances,  as  determined  by 
such  rules  and  regulations." 

Sec.  2.  Section  15A(k)  (2)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  780-3  (k)  (2) ) 
13  amended  by  Inserting  after  clause  (D)  the 
following: 

"(E)  the  time  and  method  of  making  set- 
tlements, payments,  and  deliveries  and  of 
closing  accounts." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paa-agraphs: 

"(22)  The  term  "clearing  agency'  means 
any  person  who  acts  as  intermediary  among 
participants  In  making  payments  and/or  de- 
liveries in  connection  with  transactions  In 
securities  or  who  engages  In  providing  facili- 
ties for  participants  (A)  for  netting  of  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  specific  securities  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  settlements  of  individual 
transactions,  or  (B)  for  allocation  of  cash 
and  securities  settlement  responsibilities 
among  itself  and  particip>ant8.  Such  term  also 
means  and  includes  a  person  who  acts  as  the 
custodian  of  securities  In  accordance  with  a 
.-ystem  whereby  securities  so  held  may  (1) 
be  transferred  between  participants  without 
physical  delivery,  or  (li)  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pledge  or  other  security  Interest  by 
participants  without  physical  delivery;  or 
such  custody  otherwise  plays  an  integral  role 
in  the  settlement  of  securities  transactions  or 
in  the  hypothecation  of  securitlee. 

"(23)  The  term  'participant',  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  clearing  agency,  means  any 
person  who  maintains  one  or  more  accounts 
with  a  clearing  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  or  comparing  transactions  In  securi- 
ties or  making  or  receiving  payment  for  or 
delivery  of  hypothecation  of  securities." 

Sec.  4.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
i,s  amended  by  inserting  after  section  17  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  ITA.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  use  of 
•he  mail.s  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of 
interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  using 
a  rle,\ring  agency  to  settle  or  clear  any  trans- 
action In  a  security  or  to  transfer,  hold  or 
hypothecate  any  sectirlty  unless  such  clear- 
ing agency  Is  registered  as  a  national  secu- 
rities clearing  agency  under  this  section;  pro- 
vided, however,  the  Commission,  by  rules  and 
regulations  upon  its  own  motion,  or  by  order 
upon  application,  may  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally exempt  any  person,  security 
transaction  or  clearing  agency,  or  any  class 
or  classes  of  persons,  securities,  transactions 
or  clearing  agencies  from  any  provision  or 


provisions  of  this  section  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  thereunder.  If  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  exemption  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  and  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  investors  and  the  pur- 
poses fairly  intended  by  the  policy  and  pro- 
visions of  "this  section. 

•■(b)  Any  clearing  agency  may  be  registered 
with  the  Commission  as  a  national  securities 
clearing  agency  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions hereinafter  provided  in  this  section  by 
filing  with  the  Commlssicu  a  registration 
statement  in  such  form  as  the  Commission 
:nay  prescribe  setting  forth  the  following  in- 
formation and  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing dccumeuts: 

"(1)  Sucli  data  as  to  its  organization,  par- 
ticipation, rules  of  procedure,  financial  con- 
dition and  results  of  operation,  methods  of 
s.ifekeeplng.  transferring,  hypothecating  and 
accou..tlng  for  funds  and  securities,  and  sucli 
other  information  as  tlie  Commission  may. 
by  rules  and  regulations  require  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  i:iterest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors. 

■•(2)  Copies  of  its  coastlLution.  caartcr.  i  v 
articles  of  incorporation  or  association,  with 
all  amendments  thereto,  and  of  its  existing 
i>yla\v.s,  operational  rules,  forms  a:-d  pro- 
cedures and  of  any  ruks  or  instrimients  cor- 
resp<-.nding  to  the  foregoing,  wliatever  l.ie 
name,  hereinafter  collectneiy  referred  Lo  ;ii 
this  section  ivs  the  'rules  of  tlie  clearing; 
.igoncy.' 

•■(c)  An  applicant  shall  not  be  registered 
iis  a  national  securities  clearing  agency  un- 
less it  appears  to  tlie  Cominissjon  that- 

■■(1)  by  reason  of  tlie  number  of  its  pa:- 
ticip'uit.s.  the  scope  of  their  transactKJiis, 
and  the  geograpincal  distributicn  of  Its  par- 
tic. pan;.s  such  clearing  agency  will  be  able 
to  comply  witii  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  tlie  rules  and  regulations  thereunder 
and  to  carry  out  the  purpo.'ies  of  this  section; 

"(2)  such  dealing  agency  is  so  organized 
and  ;s  of  sucl;  a  cnaraoicr  a,  to  facilitate  the 
pronii.)i  and  orderly  a^tik-nient  of  securities 
transactions,  t.)  saleguard  fu:..as  and  securi- 
ties held  for  the  accounts  of  participants, 
and  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  lliis 
title  and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereun- 
der, and  to  carry  out  the  jnirposes  of  this 
section; 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that  any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes 
use  01  a  national  securities  exciiange  or  ol 
the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentality  .-jI 
interstate  commerce  to  effect  any  transac- 
tion in  any  security,  otlier  clearing  agencies, 
and  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  designate 
by  rule  as  necessary  to  facilitate  the  prom;n 
and  orderly  settlement  of  securities  trans- 
actions may  become  a  participant  of  such 
clear.ng  agency,  except  such  as  are  e.\cludod 
pursuant  to  a  rule  of  the  clearing  assoclati  :; 
permitted  under  this  paragraph  or  under 
par,igraph  (4).  The  rules  of  the  clearing 
agency  may  restrict  or  condition  participa- 
tloa  in  such  agency  on  such  specified  geo- 
grapliical  basis,  or  on  such  specified  basis 
relating  to  the  type  of  business  done  by  its 
iiarticipants.  or  upon  deposit  with  the  clear- 
mg  agency  of  an  amount  which  bears  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  value  of  posit. on 
inaiiitained  and  processed  by  the  particlpatU 
as  appears  to  the  Commission  to  be  acces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors  and  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  tiiis  section  and  may  deny 
participation  to  persons  who  have  been  ex- 
pelled or  suspended  by  a  registered  national 
securities  clearing  agency  during  the  period 
of  such  expulsion  or  suspension; 

"(4)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  In  cases  In  which 
the  Commission  finds  It  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
person  shsJl  become  a  participant  or  an  offi- 


cer, director,  employee  or  agent  of  a  partici- 
pant, unless  such  person  Is  qualified  to  be- 
come a  participant  or  an  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  a  participant,  In  con- 
formity with  specified  and  appropriate 
standards  with  respect  to  the  training,  ex- 
perience, and  such  other  qviallficatlons  of 
such  person  as  the  clearing  agency  finds 
necessary  or  desirable. 

For  the  purpose  of  defining  such  standards 
and  the  application  thereof,  such  rules  may — - 

"  (A)  appropriately  classify  prospective  par- 
ticipants (taking  Into  accotuit  relevant  mat- 
ters, including  type  of  business  done  and  na- 
ture of  sectirities  handled)  and  persons  pro- 
posed to  be  officers,  directors,  employees  or 
agents  of  paj;|lcipants. 

"(B)  8j((fclly  that  all  or  any  portion  of 
such  standards  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
such  class. 

"(C)  require  persons  In  any  such  class  to 
pass  examinations  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  such  rules. 

"  (D)  provide  that  persons  In  any  such  class 
other  than  prospective  participants  and  part- 
ners, officers  and  supervisory  employees 
(which  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  such 
rules  and  as  so  defined  shall  include  branch 
managers  of  participants)  of  participants, 
may  be  qualified  solely  on  the  basis  of  com- 
pliance with  specified  standards  of  train- 
ing and  such  other  qualifications  as  the 
clearing  agency  finds  appropriate. 

"(E)  provide  that  applications  to  become 
a  participant  or  an  officer,  director,  employee 
or  agent  of  a  participant,  shall  set  forth  such 
facts  as  the  clearing  agency  may  prescribe 
as  to  the  training,  experience,  and  other 
qualifications  (Including,  in  the  case  of  an 
applicant  for  participation,  financial  re- 
sponsibility) of  the  applicant  and  that  the 
clearing  agency  may  adopt  procedures  for 
verification  of  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

"(F)  require  any  class  of  persons  who  are 
officers,  directors,  employees  or  agents  of  a 
participant  to  be  registered  with  the  clear- 
ing agency  In  accordance  with  procedures 
specified  by  such  rules  (and  any  application 
cr  document  supplemental  thereto  required 
by  such  rules  of  a  person  seeking  to  be  reg- 
istered with  such  clearing  agency  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  32 
of  this  title,  be  deemed  an  application  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  this  title) ; 

"(5)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  as- 
sure a  fair  representation  of  its  shareholders 
or  members  and  participants  in  the  adoption 
of  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  the  selection  of  its  officers  and 
directors,  and  in  all  other  phases  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs; 

"(6)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
\lde  for  the  equitable  allocation  of  dues, 
fees  and  other  charges  among  its  partici- 
pants to  defray  reasonable  expenses  of  oper- 
ation and  administration; 

"(7)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  are 
designed  to  promote  the  prompt  and  orderly 
settlement  of  securities  transactions,  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  for  securities  and  funds 
v.hich  are  in  its  custody,  to  foster  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  with  national  securi- 
ties exchanges,  national  securities  associa- 
tions and  with  other  national  securities 
clearing  agencies  and.  to  protect  investors 
and  the  public  Interest:  and  are  not  de- 
slgiied  to  permit  unfair  discrimination  in 
the  admission  of  participants  or  among  par- 
ticipants in  the  use  of  such  clearing  agency: 

•'(8)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that  its  participants  and  their  officers, 
directors,  employees  and  agents  shall  be  ap- 
propriately disciplined  by  exptxlslon,  suspen- 
sion, fine  or  censure  or  being  suspended  or 
barred  from  being  associated  with  all  par- 
ticipants for  any  violation  of  its  rules;  and 

•'(9)  the  rtiles  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  the  disciplining  of  participants  and 


their  officers,  directors,  employees  and  agents 
and  the  denial  of  participation  to  any  per- 
son seeking  participation  therein.  In  any 
proceeding  to  determine  whether  a  partic- 
ipant or  other  person  should  be  disciplined, 
such  rules  shall  require  that  specific  charges 
be  brought;  tliat  sucii  participant  or  person 
shall  be  notified  of  and  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  against  such  charges;  that 
a  record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  the  deter- 
mination shall  include — 

■■(.A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act 
or  practice  in  'Ahich  such  participant  or 
other  person  may  be  found  to  have  engaged, 
or  -ivhich  such  participant  or  other  person 
may  be  iound  to  have  omitted; 

(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
rule  or  rules  of  the  agency  of  which  any 
such  act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  set,  is 
deemed  to  be  in  violation;  and 

iC;  a  statement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
imposed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
person  shall  be  denied  participation  such 
rules  shall  provide  that  the  prospective 
participant  sinall  be  notified  ol.  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon,  the  spe- 
cltic  grounds  for  denial  which  are  under  con- 
sideration; that  a  record  shall  be  kept  and 
tlie  determination  shall  set  forth  the  spe- 
cific grounds  on  which  the  denial  is  based. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  may 
provide  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  a 
participant  and  the  closing  of  Its  accounts 
pending  determination  on  the  merits  of  any 
disciplinary  proceeding  If.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  clearing  agency,  such  suspension  and 
clcsiug  of  accounts  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  investors,  of  the  clearing  agen- 
cy or  to  facilitate  the  orderly  and  continuous 
performance  of  its  services.  Such  rules  shall 
allord  the  participant  an  expedited  hea-lng 
on  the  merits  In  the  case  of  any  temporary 
suspension. 

■■id)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for 
registration  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  the 
Commission  shall  by  order  grant  such  regis- 
tration if  the  requirements  of  this  section 
are  satisfied.  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  liearing,  it  appears  to  the 
Coimnission  that  any  requirement  of  this 
section  is  not  satisfied,  the  Commission  shall 
by  order  deny  such  registration. 

"(e)  A  registered  national  catering  agency 
may.  upon  such  ternxs  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors withdraw  from  registration  by  filing 
a  written  notice  of  withdrawal  with  the 
Commiission.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
any  such  registrant  or  such  otlier  person 
fcjr  whom  an  application  of  registration  Is 
pending,  is  no  longer  in  existence  or  has 
ceased  to  do  business  in  the  capacity  speci- 
fied in  the  registration  statement,  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  order  cancel  the  registra- 
tion. 

"(f)  If  any  r'jglstered  national  clearing 
agency  takes  any  disciplinary  action  against 
any  participant  therein,  or  any  officer,  direc- 
tor, employee  or  agent  of  such  a  partici- 
pant, or  denies  admission  to  any  person 
seeking  participation  therein,  such  action 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Commls- 
sun,  on  its  own  motion,  or  upon  application 
by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby  filed  with- 
ui  thirty  days  alter  such  action  has  been 
taken  or  wltliin  such  longer  period  as  the 
Commission  may  determine.  Application  to 
the  Commission  for  review,  or  the  institu- 
tion of  review  by  the  Commission  on  its 
own  m^tlc  n,  sliall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of 
such  action  until  an  order  is  Issued  upon 
such  review  pursuant  to  subsection  (g),  un- 
less the  Commission  other-wise  orders,  after 
not  ice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  on  the 
question  of  a  stay  (which  hearing  may  con- 
.•iist  solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  arguments). 

■'(g)(1)   If,  in  a  proceeding  to  review  dls- 
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clpUnary  action  ^aken  by  a  registered  clear- 
ing agency  against  a  participant  or  Its  offi- 
cer, director,  employee  or  agent,  the  Com- 
mission, after  notice  and  opportunity  lor 
hearing  and  upoa  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ord before  the  clearing  agency  and  such 
other  evidence  as  it  may  deem  relevant — 

"(A)  finds  that  such  person  has  engaged 
In  such  acts  or  practices,  or  lu«i  omitted 
such  act,  as  the  clearing  agency  has  found 
him  to  have  engaged  in  or  omitted,  and 

"iBi  determines  that  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, or  omission  to  act.  are  in  violation  of 
such  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  as  have 
been  designated  In  the  determination  of 
the  clearing  agency, 

it  shall  by  order  dismibs  the  proceeding,  un- 
less it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  such 
action  should  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  i2)  of  this  subsection.  If  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Commission  thut  the  evidence 
does  not  warrant  the  finding  required  in 
clause  I  A),  or  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  acts  or  practices  as  are  found  to 
have  been  engaged  In  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  designated  rule  or  rules  of  the  clearing 
agency  or  that  such  act  as  is  found  to  have 
been  omitted  is  not  required  by  such  desig- 
nated rule  or  rules,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  set  aside  the  action  of  the  clearing 
agency. 

"(2 1  If,  alter  approprl.ite  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  finds 
that  any  i>enalty  Imposed  upon  a  participant 
or  Its  officer,  director,  employee  or  agent  is 
excessive  or  oppressive,  having  due  regard 
to  the  public  Interest,  the  Commis.sion  shall 
by  order  cancel,  reduce,  or  require  the  remis- 
sion of  such  penalty. 

■■(3)  If,  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the 
denial  of  participation  in  a  registered  clear- 
ing agency,  the  Commission,  after  uppro- 
prlate  notice  and  hearing  and  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  record  before  the  clearing 
agency  and  such  other  evidence  as  It  may 
deem  relevant,  determines  that  the  specific 
grounds  on  which  such  denial  or  bar  Is  based 
exist  In  fact  and  are  valid  under  this  section. 
It  shall  by  order  dismiss  the  proceeding: 
otherwise,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  set 
aside  the  action  of  the  clearing  agency  and 
require  It  to  admit  the  applicant  to  partlci- 
p>atlon  therein. 

"(h)  Each  registered  clearing  agency  shall 
file  with,  the  Commission,  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regtilatlons  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate In  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors,  copies  of  any  changes  In, 
additions  to,  or  deletions  from  the  rules  of 
the  clearing  agency,  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion and  documents  as  the  Commission  may 
require  to  keep  current  or  to  supplement  the 
registration  statement  and  documents  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  Any  change  In, 
addition  to,  or  deletion  from  the  rules  of  a 
registered  clearing  agency  shall  take  effect 
upon  (1)  the  thirtieth  day  (or  such  later 
date  as  the  clearing  agency  may  designate) 
after  the  filing  of  the  copy  thereof  with  the 
Commission,  or  (2t  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Commission  may  determine,  unless  the  Com- 
mission shall,  by  notice  to  the  clearing  agency 
stating  the  reasons  therefor,  disapprove  the 
same  in  whole  or  In  part  as  being  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  or  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(l)  The  Commission  may,  by  such  rtiles 
or  regulations  as  It  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest 
or  to  effectuate  this  section,  require  the  adop- 
tion, amendment,  alteration  of  or  supple- 
ment to,  or  rescission  of  any  rule  of  the 
clearing  agency. 

"(J)  The  Commission  Is  authorized.  If 
such  action  appears  to  it  to  be  necesstiry  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  or  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section — 


"(1)  after  appropriate  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  by  order  suspend  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  12  months  or  revoke  the 
registration  of  a  registered  national  securi- 
ties clearing  agency,  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  clearing  agency  has  violated  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder,  or  has  failed  to  enforc* 
compliance  with  its  own  rules,  or  has  en- 
gaged In  any  other  activity  tending  to  defeat 
the  purpose,^  of  this  .sectluii; 

"(2)  after  appropriate  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  by  order  suspend  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  12  months  or  expel  from 
a  registered  securities  clearing  agency  any 
participant  therein,  or  suspend  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  12  months  or  bar  any  officer, 
director,  employee  or  agent  thereof,  If  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  person  has  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  thereunder  or  any  rule  of  the 
clearing  agency;  and 

•■(3)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  remove  from 
office  any  officer  or  director  of  a  registered 
national  securities  clearing  agency  who,  the 
Conunisslon  finds,  has  willfully  failed  to 
enforce  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency,  or 
iias  willfully  abused  hi.->  authority. 

"(k)  This  section  applies  to  transactions 
;:i  securities  effected  directly  or  indirectly 
through  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  In- 
■-irumentallty  or  Interstate  commerce  re- 
t;ardle.-.s  of  whether  the  securities  wiilch  are 
'he  subject  of  the  transaction  are  exempt 
.securities. 

"(1)  Each  reg.s;ered  securities  clearing 
agency  shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve  for 
such  periods  such  accounts,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  books,  and  other  records. 
and  make  such  reports,  as  the  Commission 
by  its  rules  and  regulations  may  prescribe  as 
;iecessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest, or  to  facilitate  cooperation  among  na- 
tional clearing  ageacie.s  and  the  prompt  and 
orderly  settlement  of  securities  transactions, 
to  safeguard  funds  and  securities  held  for 
the  accounts  of  participants,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investurs.  Such  accounts,  corre- 
spondence, meniorandd.  papers,  books,  and 
other  records  shall  be  subject  at  any  time  to 
aiich  reasonable  periodic,  special,  or  other 
examinations  by  examiners  or  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  investors. 

■  (ni)  The  Commission  shall,  on  or  before 
December  31,  1976.  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  tu  bring  about  elimination  of  the 
negotiable  stock  certificate  as  a  means  of 
icttlement  among  orokers  and  or  dealers  of 
transactions  consummated  on  national  ae- 
c unties  exchanges  or  by  means  of  the  mails 
or  other  means  or  lustrumentallties  of  inter- 
state commerce.  On  or  before  December  31  of 
each  year,  commencing  in  1972  and  ending 
m  1976,  the  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  il)  the  steps  it  has  taken  and 
progress  It  has  made  toward  elimination  of 
the  negotiable  stock  cert; ilea te  as  a  means 
of  settlement,  and  (2)  its  recommendations, 
if  any.  for  further  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  negotiable  stock  certificate." 

Sec  3  Section  19  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.SC.  5  78s)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fi  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  ^tudy  and  Investigation  of 
the  practice  of  registration  of  .securities  other 
than  m  the  name  of  the  beneSclal  owner 
and  to  determine  (1)  whether  such  registra- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  wl^h  particular  reference 
to  section  14.  and  (2)  if  consistent,  whether 
steps  can  be  taken  to  facilitate  communica- 
tions between  corporations  and  their  share- 
holders while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the 
benefits  of  such  registration.   The  Commis- 


sion shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1973,  the  results  of  Its  Investi- 
gation, together  with  its  recommendations." 

Sec.  6.  Section  28  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  §  78bb)  ig 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■(C)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  any  change 
in  beneficial  or  record  ownership  of  securities 
effected  through  the  facilities  of  a  registered 
national  securities  clearing  agency  or  any 
nominee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor  or 
upon  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  seciu-ltiea  to 
or  through  or  receipt  from  such  agency  or 
any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor, 
unless  such  transfer  or  delivery  or  receipt 
would  otherwise  be  taxable  by  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  if  the  facilities  of  such 
registered  national  securities  clearing  agency 
or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  there- 
for were  not  physically  located  In  the  taxing 
State  or  political  subdivision.  No  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  shall  Impose  any 
tax  on  securities  which  are  deposited  In  or 
retained  by  a  registered  national  securities 
clearing  agency  or  any  nominee  thereof  or 
custodian  therefor,  unless  such  securities 
Aould  otherwise  be  taxable  by  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  If  the  facilities  of  such 
registered  national  securities  clearing  agency 
or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor 
.vere  not  physically  located  in  the  raxing 
State  or  political  subdivision." 

.Section-by -Section  StJMMARY  of  the  Secu- 
rities Industry  Papeework  Modernization 
Act 

section  1 
Section  1  of  the  bill  empowers  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  ("the  SEC") 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  regard- 
ing settlement  methods  employed  by  brokers 
and  dealers.  The  SEC  already  has  this  power 
over  stock  exchanges. 

section  2 
Section  2  of  the  bill  gives  to  the  SEC  the 
same  power  to  regulate  settlement  practices 
of  national  securities  associations  as  It  al- 
ready has  over  the  stock  exchanges.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  sections  1  and  2  would  be  to 
give  the  SEC  uniform  power  over  settlement 
practices  of  brokers  and  dealers  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  members  of  a  stock  ex- 
change or  the  National  Association  of  Secu- 
rities Dealers. 

SECTION    3 

Section  3  contains  definitions  of  certain 
terms  used  In  the  bill. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  agencies 
which  are  engaged  In  the  clearance  and  set- 
tlement of  securities  transactions  must  reg- 
ister with  and  report  to  the  SEC.  It  also  em- 
powers the  SEC  to  approve,  disapprove  and 
modify  the  rules  of  such  clearing  agencies. 
The  bill  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  clearing 
agencies  are  within  the  purview  of  present 
federal  regulation  of  the  securities  Industry. 
Section  4  consists  of  an  adaptation  of  present 
provisions  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
-Act  of  1934  relating  to  national  securities 
associations  and  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act  of  1970  to  fit  legislative  needs 
in  the  clearance  and  settlement  area. 

Section  4  also  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  SEC  to  begin  working  toward 
ultimate  elimination  of  the  negotiable  stock 
certificate  and  to  report  Its  progress  to  Con- 
gress annually. 

SECTION    5 

Section  5  of  the  bill  requires  the  SEC  to 
study  "street  name"  registration  of  cus- 
tomers' securities  to  determine  whether  such 
registration  is  impairing  communications 
between  corporations  and  their  shareholders 
and  to  report  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  by  June  30.  1973. 
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SECTION    6 


It  appears  that  state  taxes  on  the  transfer 
of  securities  may  be  being  applied  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impede  development  of  needed  sys- 
terns  for  clearing  and  settling  securities 
transactions.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would  pre- 
vent the  application  of  such  taxes  only  inso- 
far as  they  impede  clearance  and  settlement 
of  Interstate  securities  transactions.  The  sec- 
tion Is  designed  to  have  the  least  possible 
effect  on  state  tax  laws  while  accomplishing 
a  needed  objective. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3298.  A  bill  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  insurance 
companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

nOLDIN'O    COMPANY    SYSTEM    REGULATORY    ACT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  called  the  Holding 
Company  System  Regulatory  Act  which 
was  recently  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  Graham  Watt,  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  would  regulate  the  merger  or 
acquisition  of  insurance  companies  with 
or  by  noninsurance  interest.  Because 
this  is  a  part  of  the  administration's 
legislative  program,  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  by  request. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting certain  fishing  in  U.S.  waters  in 
order  to  revise  the  penalty  for  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  subsection  (b)  of  16  U.S.C.  1082 
to  require  that  all  fish  on  board  any  ves- 
sel foimd  fishing  in  American  territorial 
watei-s  must  be  forfeited.  Under  the  cur- 
rent law,  only  fish  actually  taken  within 
our  territorial  waters  need  be  confiscated. 

The  present  statute  does  indeed  pro- 
vide a  rebuttable  presumption  that  all 
fish  on  board  were  in  fact  taken  within 
our  territorial  waters.  However,  the  im- 
port of  my  bill  is  to  replace  that  rebut- 
table presumption  with  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  so  taken. 

It  is  clear  both  from  the  statutory  lan- 
guage and  from  the  legislative  history  of 
section  1082(b)  that  flLsh  can  be  ordered 
forfeited  even  though  the  vessel  itself  is 
not  confiscated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is 
necessary  in  light  of  the  present  situa- 
tion facing  our  fishermen  within  our 
coastal  waters.  A  number  of  nations,  time 
after  time,  have  been  caught  fishing  well 
within  the  contiguous  zone.  Only  last 
January,  two  Russian  fishing  vessels,  the 
362-foot  Lamut  and  the  278-foct  Koly- 
van  were  caught  along  with  a  number  of 
other  Russian  fishing  craft  only  9.4  miles 
off  St.  Matthew  Island  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
This  well-publicized  incident  resulted  in 
a  classic  sea  chase  which  was  only  termi- 
nated by  the  threat  of  force.  Even  the 
presence  of  an  armed  Coast  Guard 
boarding  party  on  the  bridge  of  the  So- 
viet vessels  was  not  enough  to  stem  their 
flight.  Such  intrusions  into  American 
territorial  waters  must  be  dealt  with 
harshly. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  list  of  all  vessels 
seized  during  the  last  5  years  for  viola- 


tions of  om-  territorial  waters.  Although 
the  list  presently  numbers  26,  it  does  not 
include  the  two  vessels  Just  seized  last 
Jajiuary  ofif  Alaska.  A  quick  glance  at 
this  extensive  list  indicates  that  by  and 
large,  penalties  have  been  increased 
drastically.  It  is  also  evident  that  because 
of  the  continuing  nature  of  the  viola- 
tions by  the  same  nations,  these  in- 
creased penalties  have,  thus  far,  done  no 
good.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  I  deem  my 
bill  of  such  great  importance. 

Rnally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
enclose  three  letters.  I  have  received 
these  letters  from  several  United  States 
Attorneys  I  contacted.  They  were  asked 
for  the  total  value  of  fish  on  board  for- 
eign vessels  captured  violating  U.S. 
waters  within  their  districts.  As  you  can 
see,  the  values  varied  enormously.  How- 
ever, some  of  these  vessels  carried  fish 
worth  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Even 
tlie  threat  of  losing  such  valuable  cargoes 
:ihould  prove  a  powerful  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record  at  this  point  alons 
with  the  attached  list  and  letters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S,  3299 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  subsection  (b)  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  fish- 
ing in  the  terrttorisU  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  In  certain  other  areas  by  vessels 
other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
by  persons  In  charge  of  such  vessels",  ap- 
proved May  20,  19S4,  as  amended  (16  U^.C. 
1082(bi  ),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
such  subsection  following  "subject  to  forfei- 
ture and  all  fish"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"aboard  such  vessel  or  the  monetary  value 
thereof  shall  be  forfeited." 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

U.S.  Attorney, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  16, 1972. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 

U.S.   Senator,   Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  9  In  which  you  re- 
quested certain  Information  relating  to  the 
seizure  of  the  German  fishing  vessel  "Con- 
rad" in  this  District  In  July  of  1970. 

VALtTE   OF  FISH   FORFBHTED 

The  Conrad  was  allowed  to  leave  Boston 
on  July  3,  1970  without  actually  discharging 
its  catch,  after  posting  a  $10,000  bond  in  lieu 
thereof.  The  $10,000  figrure  was  not  Intended 
to  reflect  the  actual  value  of  the  catch,  but 
rather  represented  the  amount  of  sectirtty 
desired  by  the  Government  vrtth  resjject  to 
the  satisfaction  of  an  eventual  judgment  in 
the  Government's  favor  In  the  Judicial  for- 
feiture proceeding. 

On  May  10.  1971  a  consent  Judgment- 
decree  of  forfeiture  was  entered  In  the  Court, 
and  the  Conrad's  owner  paid  the  Govern- 
ment $10,000  in  lieu  of  the  forfeited  cargo  of 
fish. 

estimated     VALtTE     OF     TOTAL     FISH     ON     VESSEL 

We  do  not  have  a  reliable  figure  for  the 
value  of  the  total  catch  aboard  the  Conrad. 
A  very  speculative  guess  would  be  about 
$14-15.000, 

The  above-mentioned  speculative  figure 
Is  derived  ae  folloiWB:  A  Fisheries  official  who 
boarded  the  Conrad  on  July  2,  1970  in- 
quired of  the  First  Mate   (the  Captain  was 


iishore.  being  arr.^lgned)  as  to  how  much 
fish  Wfus  aboiird  The  Mate  declined  to  reveal 
this  Information  In  tlie  Captain's  absence. 
However  the  ship's  radio  operator,  who  was 
acting  as  triinslat-or,  volunteered  the  flgtire 
of  "60  tons."  He  did  not  indicate  what  type 
of  fi.'sh  wa-s  Involved.  The  Plshertes  man  he- 
lieves  that  it  w,%s  probably  herring.  If  so.  he 
e.->timates  that  its  value  was  probably  about 
$14-15.000.  based  upon  one  comparable 
transaction  of  which  he  Is  aware.  (Tliere  Is 
not  much  of  k  market  for  raw  herring  In  this 
country.) 

If  I   can   be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  write. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph   L.  Tauro. 

U.S.   Attorney. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

U.S.  Attorney. 
Miami.  Fla.,  February  25.  1972. 

Re  United  Slates  of  .America  vs.  Emberto  Del 
Sol  Rodrigez.  No.  71-298-Cr-'V\"M.  Gust- 
ano  Sespedes  Gabrlales.  No.  71  299-Cr- 
WM:  Jorge  Pena  Atulla.  No.  71-300-Cr- 
WM;  Pedro  Rodrigez  Sanchez  Prtto,  No. 
71-301-Cr-WM. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committer  on  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  Your  letter  dated 
February  9.  1972.  with  enclosure,  has  been 
received,  and  we  do  appreciate  the  Interest 
which  prompted  your  communication. 

With  reference  to  your  inquiry,  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  at  trial  reflects  that  a 
search  of  the  lour  Cuban  fishing  \essels  re- 
sulted in  a  tct.;U  of  .seventeen  1 17)  fish  found 
on  board  Tliesp  included  thirteen  (13) 
grouper,  tliree  i3)  snapper,  and  one  (1) 
dolphin.  The  specific  number  of  fish  found  on 
eacli  vessel  is  not  known.  Tlie  total  value  of 
the  fish  is  estimated  at  $12  80  wholesale  and 
$17.30  retail  by  East  Coast  Fisheries  in  Miami. 
Vve  sincerely  trust  the  information  sub- 
mitted is  sufficient  for  your  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  W.  Rust, 

U.S.  Attorney 

U.S.  Department  of  Jcstice. 

US.  Attornet. 
Seattle,  Wash  ,  February  16,  1972. 
Hon.  Ted  Stfvens, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens-  TTils  is  in  respoiL^e 
to  your  letter  of  February  9.  1972  in  which 
you  request  data  on  fishing  vessels  seized  in 
United  States  territorial  waters  off  the  coast 
of  the  State  of  -Washington. 

Our  flies  reflect  that  only  two  vessels  were 
proceeded  against  by  this  office. 

On  June  24.  1971  the  Canadian  fishing  ves- 
sel, Wendy  Dawn,  was  seized  in  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States.  The  entire  catch, 
weighing  36  pounds,  was  fo'-felted  and  sold 
for  $9  87.  The  operators  of  that  vessel  were 
fined  $30000 

On  August  24.  1971.  the  Canadian  flshlng 
vcs.sel,  Eoln  Mor.  was  seized  In  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States.  The  entire  catch. 
weighing  431  ptounds,  was  forfeited  and  sold 
for  $218.20.  The  operators  of  that  vessel  were 
fined  $500,00. 

A  check  with  the  United  Stales  Coast 
Guard  Indicates  that  on  June  21,  1971.  the 
Canadian  flshlng  vessel.  Dark  Thunder,  was 
seized  in  territorial  waters.  The  entire  catch- 
six  undersized  salmon— was  seized  and  held 
but  not  sold  since  It  is  Illegal  to  sell  under- 
sized flsh.  The  case  was  never  presented  to 
this  office  for  prosecution. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Stan  Pitkins, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
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ate 


liar.  2. 1967 SRTM  8-413 U.S.S.R Alaska J5,  000 


Mar.  22,  1967.... 

Jjly  16,  1967 


ui.  3,1967 SRTM  8-457 U.S.S.R do 20,000 

J  jne  3,  1969 Zanpo  Maru Japan do 5,500 

Do               .  .  Koai  Maru.  ..  do do 3,500 

Sect.  22,  1969 Matsuei  Maru do do 10,000 

(lay  3, 1970 2  long-lmers Canada do 5,000 


J  jne  27,  1970 Ahebono  Maru 

J  jl/ 2,  1970 Conrad 


lug.  13,1970 KaKi  Maru. 
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Name  of 
vessel 


Nationality 


Territory 

seizure 
made 


Monetary    Volation 
penalties    in 


SRTM  8-457 do. 

Tenyo  Maru  Mo.  3.  Japan. . 


.do. 
.do. 


10,  000 
5.000 


Japan.      .  .  do 30,000 

...  West  Massachu-  20,000 

Germany.  setts. 

....  Japan Alaska 35,000 


Territorial 

tea. 
CFZ. 
Teiritorial 

sea. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 
Territorial 

sea 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 

CFZ. 


Date 


Name  of 
vessel 


Ctationality 


Territory 

seizure 
made 


Monetary    Volation 
penalties    in 


Aug.  20, 1970 Kiyo  Maru  No.  18..  Japan Alaska. 

Sept.  17, 1970 Clipper  II Canada .do. 

Sept.  27,  1970 Kyoyo  Maru Japan 


do 

do 


$45,  000 
5,000 

50,  000 
50,  000 


Feb.  10, 1971 SRTM  8484 U.S.S.R 

Lambda  54 

Feb.  24, 1971 Lambda  1U2 Cuba Florida 25,000 

Lambda  91 

Sondero  25  

July-August  1971..  3tra»vlers Canada Washington...        1,500 

July9,1971 AllStar... do Alaska 3,800 

Aug.  18, 1971 Vodaiaz U.S.S.R do 50,000 

Nov. 6, 1971 Ryusho  Maru            Japan do 115,000 

No.  5. 


CFZ. 
Territorial 

sea. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 

CFZ. 


Territorial 

sea. 

Do, 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  tfor  him.=;elf, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Cook,  and  Mr.  Allott^  : 
S.  3300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
dations  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  re- 
newal licenses  for  the  operation  of  a 
I  iroadcasting  station  may  be  issued  for  a 
term  of  5  years  and  to  establish  certain 
i  tandards  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 
jlications  for  renewal  of  broadcasting 
1  icenses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
<  Commerce. 

BRO.U3CAST     LICENSE     RENEW.M, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
:  or  myself  and  Senators  Cotton,  Pear- 
;  ON.  Cook,  and  Allott  I  am  introducing 
!,  bill  which  would  provide  a  more  ra- 
lional  basis  for  consideration  of  broad- 
(  ast  license  renewal  applications. 

Rrst.  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to 
Tant  renewal  applications  for  periods 
up  to  5  years.  However,  a  first-time  li- 
( ense  could  be  issued  for  only  a  3-year 
1  leriod. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  once  an 
iipplicant  for  licen.=;e  renewal  demon- 
i  trates  that  his  broadcast  service  has 
been  responsive  to  the  needs  and  in- 
1  erests  of  his  community,  the  burden  of 
]  >roof  would  shift  then  to  any  competing 
applicant  or  opposing  party  who  claims 
that  the  public  interest  would  not  be 
^erved  by  renewal  of  the  license. 

Third,  the  bill  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  ex- 
liedite  its  processing  of  renewal  appll- 
qatlons. 

During  the  last  3  years,  considerable 
(onfusion  has  arisen  concerning  the 
standards  by  which  a  renewal  applicant 
should  be  judeed.  Part  of  the  confusion 
stems  from  FCC  action  and  part  of  the 
problem  result"^  from  court  deci.=:ions, 
I  lartlcularly  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
qhe  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Louis 
Jaffe  of  Harvard  Law  School,  the  noted 
J  dministrative  law  expert,  the  real  root 
cf  the  confusion  is  the  fact  that  "the 
IVC  is  the  victim  of  congressional  fail- 
xre  to  provide  guidance" — see  L.  JaflTe, 
WHDH:  The  FCC  and  Broadcasting  Ll- 
(  ense  Renewals.  82  Harvard  Law  Review 
1693.  at  1700.  1969. 

In  1969  the  license  of  station  WHDH 
ih  Boston.  Mass.,  was  taken  away  be- 
cause the  station  was  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  a  local  newspaper.  Iron- 
'ally.  the  .same  newspaper  relationship 
existed  when  the  WHDH  license  was 
s  warded  in  the  first  Instance. 


Thereafter,  the  FCC  issued  a  policy 
statement  which  declared  that  if  a  re- 
newal applicant  could  show  that  his  pro- 
gram service  had  been  "substantiaUy  at- 
tuned to  tile  needs  and  interests  of  its 
area,"  and  there  had  been  no  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  operation  of  the  sta- 
tion, then  the  renewal  applicant  would 
be  prefened  over  any  competing  appli- 
cant and  a  renewal  license  would  be 
granted. 

Subsequently,  however,  on  June  11. 
1971,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  a  far-reaching 
decision — Citizens  Commimications  Cen- 
ter against  FCC,  447  F.  2d  1201,  1971— 
oveiTuled  the  FCC  and.  m  effect,  put  re- 
newal applicants  on  the  same  footing  as 
any  other  applicant.  Under  the  decision, 
past  performance  is  discoimted  for  all 
practical  purposes  unless  a  licensee  meas- 
ures up  to  some  vaixuely  defined  standard 
of  "superior"  service.  It  seems  clear  that 
Congress  need.=;  to  step  in  and  provide  the 
FCC  as  well  as  the  com-ts  with  guidelines 
and  .standards  that  are  more  realistic 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Does  it  really  serve  the  public  interest 
to  hold  a  broadcaster  in  such  perpetual 
.jeopardy  of  losing  his  license?  Since  a 
licence  renewal  proceeding  now  often 
la.sts  for  2  or  more  years,  and  since  a  re- 
newal applicant  mast  begin  preparing 
for  his  case  at  least  a  year  in  advance,  a 
broadcaster  can  be.  and  often  is.  involved 
in  a  continual  struggle  just  to  hold  on  to 
his  license.  Such  a  complete  diversion  of 
time,  energy,  and  resources  can  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  a  broadcaster's  abil- 
itv  to  serve  his  communitv.  particularly 
when  he  is  a  small  broadcaster  serving  a 
small  communit.v. 

When  a  license  renewal  application  is 
under  consideration,  it  makes  common - 
sense  to  me  that  attention  should  focus 
primarily  on  the  licen.see's  past  perform- 
ance. FurtheiTnore.  when  a  licensee  un- 
der such  circumstances  can  show  that  he 
has  done  a  good  iob.  he  should  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  renewal  of  his  license 
unless  a  competing  applicant  or  objector 
bears  the  burdens  of  proving  otherwise. 

My  bill  would  establish  two  criteria  for 
judging  past  performance.  First,  the  li- 
censee would  have  to  establish  that  he 
had  made  a  'good  faith  effort  to  serve, 
and  demon.strated  a  responsiveness  to, 
the  needs  and  interests  of  it,s  area."  This 
EToe":  bevond  standards  proposed  in  other 
bills  in  that  it  would  require  not  only  a 
?ood  faith  effort  but  also  a  showing  that 
in  fact  the  broadcaster  has  been  respon- 


sive to  the  needs  and  interests  of  his 
community. 

Such  a  standard  would  be  consistent 
with  the  FCC's  efforts  to  encourage  a 
continuing  dialog  between  the  broad- 
caster and  his  community.  At  the  same 
time,  the  standard  is  designed  to  mini- 
mize bui-eaucratic  control  over  program 
content. 

The  second  criterion  relating  to  past 
performance  would  require  a  renewal 
applicant  to  show  that  "the  operation  of 
the  station  has  not  otherwise  been  char- 
acterized by  serious  deficiencies."  This 
conforms  to  the  FCC  policy  statement 
and.  as  the  Commission  noted  in  that 
statement,  this  standard  relates  to  spe- 
cific operational  regulations,  "such  as 
rigged  quizzes,  violations  of  the  fairness 
doctrine,  overcommerclalization,  broad- 
cast of  lotteries,  violation  of  racial  dis- 
crimination rules,  or  fraudulent  prac- 
tices as  to  advertisers." 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
establish  a  longer  license  period  for  those 
broadcasters  who  have  experience  and 
who  have  dons  a  good  job.  Providing  a 
5-year  renewal  period  in  such  cases 
would  reduce  the  administrative  burdens 
on  the  FCC,  thereby  allowing  the  agency 
to  do  a  better  job  on  each  case  as  it 
comes  up. 

As  already  mentioned,  my  bill  would 
retain  the  existing  3-year  maximum  li- 
cense period  for  flrst-time  applicants. 
This  places  no  additional  burden  on  new 
entrants.  However,  by  extending  the  li- 
cense period  to  5  years  in  the  case  of 
renewals,  the  legislation  recognizes  that 
past  performance  is  a  more  reliable  basis 
for  judgment  than  mere  promises  of 
would-be  licensees. 

The  dual  license  period  serves  an- 
other important  purpose:  it  would  put 
the  FCC  on  notice  that  Congress  wants 
and  expects  very  close  scrutiny  of  first- 
time  licensees. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  while 
this  legislation  would  authorize  a  5-year 
renewal  license  period,  the  Commission 
would  still  be  free  to  grant  only  a  3-year 
renewal  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so  In  particu- 
lar situations. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit  the  FCC 
from  issuing  a  renewal  license  for  more 
than  a  3-year  period  where  a  licensee 
acquired  the  station  by  purchase  or  as- 
signment during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding license  period.  This  seems  rea- 
.sonable  because  there  is  no  requirement 
for  comparative  hearings  at  one  time 
of  such  a  purchase  or  acquisition. 

Finally,  the  bill  prods  the  Commission 
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to  process  and  decide  renewal  cases  more 
expeditiously.  The  licensee  who  seeks 
renewal  has  a  substantial  investment  at 
stake;  the  community  he  serves  usually 
relies  on  the  flow  of  broadcast  service 
from  that  investment;  and  employees 
and  others  are  directly  dependent  for 
their  livelihood  on  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  station.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  important  that  renewal  cases 
be  handled  as  expeditiously  as  public 
interest  considerations  will  allow. 

Mr.  President,  the  air  waves  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  public  domain. 
Broadcasters  have  a  special  obligation  to 
provide  service  that  meets  the  pubUc's 
needs. 

Surely  Congress  is  capable  of  setting 
renewal  standards  which  protect  the 
public  interest  and  which  also  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  for  those  who 
provide  broadcast  services.  I  believe  my 
bill  would  fill  a  vacuum  which  now  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  by  establishing  a  congres- 
sional policy  on  renewal  applications 
that  meets  such  criteria. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
307(d)  or  the  Communications  Act  or  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  307(d) )  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Upon  the  expiration  of  any 
license  (other  than  a  broadcasting  license 
transferred  or  assigned  during  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  license  period) ,  upon  applica- 
tion therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  license  may 
be  granted  from  time  to  time  for  a  term  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  if  the  Commission 
finds  that  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  would  be  served  thereby." 

Sec.  2.  Section  300(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  309(e))  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, in  any  hearing  Involving  an  applica- 
tion for  renewal  of  a  broadcasting  license.  If 
the  applicant  for  renewal  makes  a  prima 
facie  showing  that  its  broadcasting  service 
during  the  preceding  license  period  (1)  has 
reflected  a  good-faith  effort  to  serve,  and 
demonstrated  a  responsiveness  to,  the  needs 
and  interest  of  its  area,  and  (2)  that  the 
operation  of  the  station  has  not  otherwise 
been  characterized  by  serious  deficiencies, 
then  the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  any 
petition  to  deny  such  application  or  any 
other  application  for  the  same  broadcasting 
service  shall  be  upon  the  petitioner  or  oom- 
petlng  applicant  to  show  that  it  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  to  grant  the  application  for  renew- 
al. The  Commission  shall  give  expeditious 
treatment  to  all  proceedings  Involving  an 
application  for  renewal  of  a  broadcasting  li- 
cense and  shall  provide  that  any  hearing 
shall  be  structured  so  as  to  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible." 


By  Mr.  MOSS  for  Mr.  Jackson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Allott^ 
(by  request) : 
S.  3301.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise 
fees  received  from  certain  concession  op- 
erations and  Glen  Canyon  Recreation 
Area,  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  disftinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  <  Mr.  Al- 
lott) ,  I  introduce  a  bill  requested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Also  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  executive  com- 
munication accompanying  the  proposal 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  prop>osed  bill,  "To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  traiisfer  franchise  fees 
received  from  certain  concession  operation  at 
Qlen  Canyon  Recreation  Area.  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted 

The  bill  directs  the  placement.  In  a  sepa- 
rate fund  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  annual 
franchise  fee  received  by  the  Secertary  of  this 
Department  from  the  concessioner  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rainbow  Bridge  floatinf; 
concession  operation  In  Glen  Canyon  Rec- 
reation Area,  Arizona.  The  bill  further  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  annually  transfer 
such  fees  from  the  fund  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians,  in  consideration  of  the  tribe's 
continued  agreement  to  the  use  of  former 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anchoring  the  Rainbow  Bridge  float- 
ing concession  facility. 

Based  on  discussion  between  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Navajo  Tribe,  the  enclosed  legislation  Is  In- 
tended to  provide  compensation  for  the  iise 
of  tribal  land  In  anchoring  the  floating  com- 
plex, including  any  claim  the  tribe  may  have 
to  compensation  for  past  trespass.  It  is  In- 
tended that  the  compen-satlon  commerce 
after  the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  and 
that  the  franchise  fees  annually  transferred 
thereafter  wUl  be  the  sole  compensation  to 
the  tribe  for  the  use  of  Its  lands  as  herein 
described. 

Glen  Cavnn  Recreation  Area.  Arizona  and 
Utah,  Is  administered  for  inibllc  recreation 
purooses  by  the  National  Park  Service  pur- 
suant to  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  dated  April  18.  1958, 
and  revised  September  17.  1965.  As  a  part  of 
recreational  development^  for  the  area.  In 
January  1965  the  National  Park  Service  and 
Its  concessioner  constriicted  a  floating  ma- 
rina complex.  lnst.alled  it  on  Lake  Powell  In 
Forbidding  Canyon,  and  anchored  the  facil- 
ity to  former  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  land. 
Pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 2.  1958  (72  Stat.  1688),  former  reserva- 
tion lands  transferred  to  the  United  States 
for  the  Glen  Canyon  project  may  not  be  used 
for  public  recreational  facilities  without  the 
approval  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council.  The 
tribe  has  construed  the  iise  of  former  reser- 
vation lands  for  anchoring  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  floating  concession  complex  In  For- 
bidding Canyon  as  a  iise  for  public  recrea- 
tional facilities  within  the  piu-vlew  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  1958  Act.  While  the  use  of  the 
lands  for  this  purpose  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  floating  complex,  we  believe  the 
tribe  is  correct  In  Its  view. 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  has  approved 
the  use  of  the  former  reservation  lands  for 


this  purpose,  m  an  agreement  approved 
September  U,  1970,  which  relates  generally 
to  the  i:se  and  development  of  the  Gleti 
Canyoii  Recreation  Area  and  adjacent  tribal 
lands.  The  tribe's  approval,  however,  and  Its 
agreement  to  any  recreational  use  of  former 
reservation  land  withm  the  recreation  area. 
as  well  as  cooperative  development  of  con- 
tiguous tribal  lands.  Is  contingent  upon 
transfer  of  tlie  annual  franchise  fee  for  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floating  concession  com- 
plex ill  Forbidding  Canyon  to  the  tribe. 

The  facility  at  Forbidding  Canyon  con- 
sists of  a  floating  marina  offering  emergency 
boat  repair  services,  boat  fuel  and  oil,  and 
the  services  of  a  camping  supply  store.  Pur- 
suant to  a  concession  contract  executed 
March  26,  1969,  It  is  operated  by  Canyon 
Tours.  Inc.  The  contract  covers  tlie  30-year 
period  .January  1.  1969,  to  December  31.  1998. 
and  authorizes  tlie  concessioner  to  provide 
visitor  services  at  both  the  Rainb.  w  Bridge 
floating  complex  and  Wahweap.  The  fran- 
chise fee  is  a  $G0  annual  fee  for  the  use  of 
Government-owned  struclvires,  plus  2\^ 
percent  of  the  annual  gross  receipts  from  the 
combined  facilities. 

tinder  an  earlier  contract,  which  was  super- 
seded by  the  one  mentioned  above.  Canyon 
Tours,  Inc.,  has  provided  services  at  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floatln:  complex  from  July 
1,  19o4.  through  December  31.  1968.  That  con- 
tract— applicable  only  to  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  floating  complex  -provided  for  a 
fr.tnchis"  fee  of  J200  annually,  plus  3  per- 
cent of  the  annual  gross  receipts.  Under  that 
formula  the  franchise  fee  paid  was  as  fol- 
losvs: 

1965    $1,064 

1966   3.065 

1Q67 - 3.784 

1968   4.923 

In    1968,    gross   receipts   for   the   Rainbow 

Bridge  floatlnc  complex  subject  to  the  fran- 
chise fee  totalled  J157.441.  Assuming  com- 
parable receipts  In  1969.  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  If  the  enclosed  legislation  had  been 
in  effect  would  be  approximately  $5,000. 

Although  there  are  no  other  situations 
wherein  franchise  fees  are  transferred  bv 
the  National  Park  Service  to  an  Indian 
Tribe,  there  are  two  areas  of  the  National 
Park  System  involving:  similar  rircumstanccs 
.W  Bi"horn  Canvon  National  Recreation  Area. 
Montana,  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  of  Montana 
is  given  a  preferential  right  to  construct  and 
operate  revenue-producing  facilities  on  cer- 
tain Federal  lands,  and  to  retain  any  result- 
Ine  revenues,  pursuant  to  the  Ac  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966  (80  Stat.  913:  16  U.S.C.  460t). 
At  Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Montiment. 
.^rl7,ona,  which  Is  located  entirely  on  Indian 
l:\ndR  within  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 
the  concessioner  pays  an  annual  franchise 
fee  directlv  to  the  tribe. 

The  GflTice  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  obleoMon  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  draft  bin  from  the  stand- 
point   of   the   -Administration's   prop-ram 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nathaniel  P.  Reed. 

A^si^tarxt  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORP  OF  BILLS 
AND  .TOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


.^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Cotton-,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre^  was  added  a<;  a  rnspnnsor  of  S. 
707.  a  bill  'o  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Constitutional  National 
Historic  Site  in  New  Hampshire. 


)14 


Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.    President,    on 
February  10.  1971.  I  introduced  S.  738, 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
Act  with  respect  to  the  waiver  of  cer- 
grounds  for  exclusion  and  deporta- 
This  amendment  would  permit  the 
Atjtomey  General  discretion  in  review- 
convictions  of  permanent  residents 
possession  only  of  marihuana, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
printing  of  the  bill  Senators  Harris. 
i  RT.  Hughes,  and  Hartke  be  added  as 
coiponsors. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S.    869 

Kt  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
VI  'glnia  for  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the  Senator 
fr(  m  Hawaii   '  Mr.  Inouye  >    was  added 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  869.  a  bill  to  extend 
all  unmarried  individuals  the  full  tax 
be^ieflts  of  income  splitting  now  enjoyed 
married  individuals  filinii  joint  re- 
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the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
from  Nevada  ^Mr.  Bible)  and  the 
Sefcator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were 
ad  led  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1819,  a  bill  to 
an^end  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
!  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
;  Act  of  1970. 
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S.    738 


S.    283  1 


the  request  of  Mr.  Allott.  the  Sen- 

from    Colorado    'Mr.    Dominick). 

Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft»,  and 

Senator  from  New  York  CMr.  Javits) 

added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2851,  a 

to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

1954  with  respect  to  certain  charita- 

contributions. 


.S      3  3  0! 


Lt 


the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  for  Mr. 

eiker,    the    Senator    from    Rhode 

IsUnd  'Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 

(Mr.    Bennett),    and    the    Sena- 

from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  were  added 

isponsors  of  S.  3201.  a  bill  to  expand 

scope  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 

itute,  to  provide  for  special  emphasis 

;he  prevention  of  arteriosclerosis  and 

creation   of  cardiovascular   disease 

ention  centers,  and  for  other  pur- 


S      3286 


the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Serktor  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3286,  a  bill 
imend  title  XVn  of  the  Social  Se- 
ty  Act  to  provide  financial  assistance 
individuals  suffering  from  chronic 
kid|iey  disease  who  are  unable  to  pay 
costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and  to 
lorize  project  grants  to  increase  the 
avaJabUity  and  effectiveness  of  such 
tre£  tment. 


SEJ  ATE  RESOLUTION  274— SUBMIS- 
S  :ON  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
EfG  TO  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
TJDRTLES 


1  deferred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


mer:e.) 

M  r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
hall  of  Senators  Javits,  Randolph, 
Hut^HEs,  Schweiker.  Mondale,  Williams, 


Pell,  Eacleton,  Taft,  and  my.self.  I  am 
submitting  today  a  Senate  resolution 
to  have  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  establish  rules  and 
regulations  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  interstate  shipment  of  turtles  .sus- 
pected of  being  infected  with  salmonel- 
losis. 

Salmonellosis  is  a  form  of  food  pois- 
oning caused  by  the  bacteria,  salmonel- 
la. There  are  1.200  types  of  the  salmonel- 
la bacteria,  one  of  which  causes  typhoid 
fever.  The  .symptoms  of  salmonellosis 
include  fever,  stomach  cramps,  diarrhea, 
and  vomiting.  It  is  not  a  fatal  disea.se 
but  it  can  be  dangerous  to  the  old  and 
young  with  poor  resistances  to  infec- 
tions. 

In  1962.  the  first  ca.se  of  salmonellosis 
cau-sed  by  an  infected  pet  turtle  was 
identified.  The  incidence  of  turtle  trans- 
mitted salmonellosis  has  risen  alarm- 
ingly to  250.000  to  300.000  estimated 
cases.  Pet  turtles  may  cause  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  all  salmonella  infections  in  the 
United  States.  Investigations  of  reported 
salmonellosis  in  a  five-State  area  showed 
15  percent  of  the  cases  were  turtle  re- 
lated. It  is  clear  that  regulations  are 
urgently  needed  to  prevent  increasing 
outbreaks  of  salmonellosis  from  infected 
turtles. 

Scientific  evidence  has  clearly  demon- 
strated pet  turtles  as  the  .source  of  in- 
fection in  such  ca.ses.  Within  a  few  davs 
after  the  turtle  has  been  brought  home, 
one  or  more  members  who  have  handled 
the  turtle  have  become  ill.  The  signs  and 
symptoms  of  the  illness  are  tho.se  of  sal- 
monellosis. Cultures  from  the  patient  and 
the  !)et  turtles  recover  the  same  type  of 
salmonella  bacteria.  The  infected  turtle 
had  introduced  the  infection  into  the 
family. 

Children  are  the  most  susceptible 
group  to  turtle  induced  salmonella  infec- 
tions. Pet  turtles  are  popular  as  gifts  to 
children  and  often  are  used  a.s  classroom 
pets  in  the  elementary  grades.  They  are 
inexpensive  to  buy  and  are  easy  to  rnain- 
tain.  Tlie  salmonella  organism  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  child  by  direct  contact 
with  the  turtle  or  the  container  in  which 
the  turtle  is  kept. 

Children,  by  placing  the  turtle  bowl 
pebbles  in  their  mouths,  by  sucking  their 
fingers  after  handling  the  turtle,  bv  ki.ss- 
ing  or  placing  the  turtle  in  their  mouths 
or  drinking  the  water  in  the  turtle  bowl 
readily  become  infected.  Those  children 
who  are  chronic  fingernail  biters  also  are 
in  the  high  risk  group  for  infection. 
Other  members  of  the  family  are  exposed 
to  infection  when  the  turtle  bowl  is 
cleaned  in  the  kitchen  sink  contaminat- 
ing food  and  utensils  with  the  salmonella 
bacteria. 

A  study  of  26  reported  cases  of  salmo- 
nellosis in  17  families  with  pet  turtles 
showed  that  22  cases  were  children  under 
5  years  of  age.  Eight  children  needed  to 
be  hospitalized  for  treatment  for  an  av- 
erage inpatient  stav  of  1 1  day.s  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000.  It  is  estimated  that  total  costs 
in  the  United  States  for  treatment  of  sal- 
monellosis from  infected  pet  turtles  is  $1 
million.  There  has  not  been  sufficient 
recognition  by  the  public  of  this  health 
hazard  which  especially  strikes  children. 


An  astonishing  95  percent  of  all  turtle 
shipments,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
are  contaminated  with  salmonella.  The 
.>ources  of  infection  are  the  contaminated 
en\ironment  in  which  the  turtles  are 
grown  and  the  contaminated  protein  feed 
given  to  the  breeder  turtles.  The  infected 
turtles  lay  eggs  which  are  contaminated 
with  salmonella  so  that  the  newly 
hatched  turtles  themselves  propagate  in- 
fection. The  newly  hatched  turtles  are 
immediately  shipped  for  sale  and  those 
infected  persistently  remain  so,  excreting 
salmonella  for  periods  up  to  a  year. 

This  cycle  of  salmonella  infection  from 
turtle  to  man,  creates  a  potentially  enor- 
mous health  hazard  to  the  public.  As  sales 
of  turtles  as  pets  continue  to  increase, 
more  and  more  cases  of  infection,  espe- 
cially among  children,  wUl  undoubtedly 
occur.  Health  precautions  must  be  em- 
phasized to  current  owners  to  minimize 
infections.  Children  should  not  handle 
the  turtle  without  thoroughly  washing 
their  hands  after  the  contact.  The  turtle 
bowl  should  not  be  cleaned  in  the  kitchen 
where  food  contamination  Is  likely.  Hu- 
man contact  with  the  turtle  should  be 
minimized. 

However,  despite  precautions  in  the 
home,  infections  will  continue  to  occur 
as  tui-tles  contaminated  with  salmonella 
are  sold.  In  response  to  such  infections, 
the  State  of  Maryland  has  established 
regulations  prohibiting  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  turtles  not  certified  as  free 
from  salmonella.  The  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  recognizes  the  national 
need  for  regulations  to  prevent  continued 
salmonella  infections  from  contaminated 
turtles. 

As  a  preventive  health  measure,  its 
consequences  will  be  the  eradication  of  a 
source  of  salmonellosis  in  which  unsus- 
pecting families  and  especially  children 
have  been  the  unfortunate  victims. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  no  new  legislative  au- 
tliority  is  required  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  resolution  that  I  am 
introducing  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
section  361  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  sufficiently  broad  so  as  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  set  out  in  the  resolu- 
tion. All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  section  361  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  halt 
the  widespread  transmission  of  salmo- 
nellosis in  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  no 
additional  funding  is  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  resolu- 
tion. While  I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  bring  this  resolution  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate from  the  Senate  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  will  begin  immedi- 
ately to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  the  American 
public  against  this  disease. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  several  scientific  articles  which 
document  the  need  for  effective  action  in 
this  area,  together  with  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  Res.  274 


Resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  should  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion of  Interstate  shipment  of  turtles  sus- 
pected of  being  Infected  with  salmonello- 
sis. 

Whereas  salmonellosis  is  an  Intestinal  dis- 
ease which  causes  diarrhea  and  fever  and  Is 
known  to  be  transmitted  by  turtles; 

Whereas  studies  made  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  established  95  per  cen- 
tum salmonellosis  contamination  in  shlp>- 
ments  of  turtles  brought  Into  the  United 
States  or  siilpped  from  one  State  or  posses- 
sion to  another  State  or  possession; 

Whereaa  scientific  Investigation  documents 
that  many  reported  cases  of  salmonellosis  are 
directly  attributable  to  and  caused  by  sal- 
monella contaminated  turtles; 

Whereas  such  causes  occur  primarily 
among  children  who  handle  such  turtles 
without  proper  precautions; 

Whereas  it  Is  established  In  the  United 
States  that  there  are  250,000  to  300,000  cases 
of  salmonellosis,  both  reported  and  unre- 
ported, which  are  caused  from  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  contaminated  turtles; 

Whereas  section  361  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  authorizes  the  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  Introduction,  transmis- 
sion, or  spread  of  communicable  diseases 
from  foreign  countries  into  the  States  or 
possession  or  from  one  State  or  possession 
Into  any  other  State  or  possession;  and 

Whereas  such  rules  and  regulations  may 
provide  for  inspection  and  such  other  meas- 
ures as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secertary 
may  be  necessary:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  should,  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  this  resolution  Is 
agreed  to,  promulgate  regulations  which  wUl 
prohibit  the  Importation  or  interstate  ship- 
ment of  turtles  suspected  of  being  infected 
with  salmonellosis,  and  that  the  Secretary, 
In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  and  ex- 
ercising his  authorities,  take  necessary  steps 
to  assure  the  enforcement  of  such  regula- 
tions In  order  to  stop  the  widespread  trans- 
mission of  salmonellosis  In  the  UrUted  States. 

[Prom  JAMA,  May  3,  1965] 

Pet  Turtles  as  a  Cause  of  Human 

Salmonellosis 

(By  Leslie  P.  Williams.  Jr.,  DVM,  DrPH. 
and  Harry  L.  Helsdon) 

(Note.— An  Infected  pet  turtle  was  shown 
to  be  the  source  of  a  case  of  human  sal- 
monellosis. The  Investigations  that  followed 
this  finding  resulted  In  16  serotypes  of  Sal- 
monella being  designated  turtle-associated 
types.  Epidemiologic  follow-up  of  these  sero- 
types demonstrated.  In  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal case,  five  index  cases  where  turtles  were 
the  source  of  Infection.  Nine  additional 
patients  with  salmonellosis  had  owned  tur- 
tles but  they  were  unavailable  for  sampling. 
Of  the  22  Infected  persons  found.  6  had  been 
hospitalized  and  13  excreted  salmonellae  for 
over  30  days.  The  majority  of  those  infect- 
ed were  under  6  years  of  age;  however,  three 
mothers   were   also   Infected.   The   chain    of 


transmission  could  be  broken  by  the  strict 
adherence  to  saniiary  procedures  when  lian- 
dling  turtles  or  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  turtles  and  lunle  locxi  free  of  sal- 
monellae.) 

In  Jaiiuary  1904,  a  family  outbreak  of  gas- 
troenteritis was  investigated;  the  causative 
agent  was  shown  to  be  Salmonella  panama. 
a  relatively  uncommon  serotype  in  Mlnneso- 
ota.  It  was  found  that  a  small  green  turtle 
was  kept  as  a  pet  in  this  household.  The 
water  In  the  turtle's  bowl  was  changed  twice 
weekly,  and  the  old  water  was  discarded  ir.to 
the  kitchen  .«ink.  Water  from  the  turtle  di.sli 
was  cultured,  and  S  panama  wa.s  l.s(,lated 
Quist  and  McQueen  ■  had  previously  demon- 
strated turtles  to  be  the  source  of  salmonel- 
losis. 

Subsequently,  another  S  panama  Infection 
was  investigated  in  a  2-year-old  girl  who  had 
been  ill  in  November  1968.  Her  illness  had 
required  ten  days  of  hospitalisation  The 
parents  stated  that  turtles  had  bee;;  pur- 
chased about  six  weeks  prior  to  the  child's 
Illness.  She  had  been  repeatedly  scolded 
for  sucking  on  the  colored  pebbles  in  the 
turtle  dish.  One  of  the  turtles  wa.s  found 
surviving  in  the  home  of  the  child's  aunt. 
S  panama  was  isolated  from  the  water  In 
the  turtle's  dish. 

Investigations  of  salmonellae  in  Mediter- 
ranean tortoises  {Testudo  species  i  have  been 
conducted  In  England,-  ■'  Sweden,'  Norway.' 
Morocco,"  Bulgaria.'  and  Israel.-  Salmonel- 
lae were  also  isolated  from  galapagos  turtles 
in  the  United  States."  No  reports  of  salmonel- 
lae in  the  common  pet  turtles  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  "sliders  "  or  red-cared  tur- 
tles (Psetidemys  scripta  elcgans).  painted 
turtles  (Cheysemys  picta) ,  box  tiu-tles 
iGopherus  species),  and  "mud  turtles"  or 
baby  snappers  (Chelydra  serpentina) ,  could 
be  found  in  the  literature. 

To  better  define  the  problem  of  human 
exposure  to  salmonellae  found  in  pet  turtles 
in  Minnesota,  investigations  were  conduct- 
ed by  sampling  turtles  in  retail  outlet  and 
wholesale  establishments,  school  classroom.s, 
and  private  homes.  From  these  findings,  it 
appeared  that  certain  serotj-pes  of  salmonel- 
lae could  be  considered  as  "turtle  associat- 
ed." 'When  these  serotypes  were  isolated  froni 
human  stool  specimens  in  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Health,  Division  of  Medical 
Laboratories,  an  epideniologlc  in\'estigatlons 
was  made  to  demonstrate  additional  cases  oi 
family  outbreaks  resulting  from  exposiire  to 
salmonellae-lnfected  turtles. 

On  three  occasions,  turtle  food  which  con- 
tained Insect  larvae,  meat  meal,  and  fish 
meal  was  examined  for  the  presence  of 
salmonellae. 

MATERALS    AND    METHODS 

Water  samples  were  collected  from  turtle 
containers  in  retail  stores,  schools,  and  homes 
using  sterile  10-ml  dlsp>osable  syringes  or 
10-ml  pipettes.  Tiiese  samples  were  dis- 
charged immediately  Into  10-ml  amounts  of 
double-strength  tetrathionate  broth  and 
transport«d  to  the  laboratory  for  incubation 
At  the  time  of  sampling,  the  following  in- 
formation was  obtained:  type  of  container 
approximate  number  of  turtles,  source,  how 
often  the  water  was  changed,  and  when  the 
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water  wa,s  changed  relative  to  samplinc  time 
When  possible,  the  length  of  time  that  tht 
turtles  had  been  in  schools  or  homes  was 
deiormmed.  and  the  approximate  sales  per 
month  was  obtained  from  retail  stores  and 
wholesalers. 

If  a  painted  turtie  or  a  box  turtle-  was 
fotind.  a  cloacal  swab  was  obtained,  and  the 
swab  was  introduced  Immediately  Into  nor- 
mal-strength tetrathionate  broth  for  trans- 
port and  incubation 

The  initial  testing  of  turtles  which  had 
been  transported  recently  in  Interstate  com- 
merce was  made  by  random  selection  of  30 
turtles  from  a  shipment  of  l.OOO.  Fifteen 
turtles  were  placed  In  each  of  two  sterile 
stainless-steel  pans  containing  tap  water  1 
inch  in  depth.  Water  samples  were  taken 
at  24  and  72  hours  and  cultured  as  described 
above. 

The  last  three  lots  of  wholesale  samples 
were  examined  in  two  ways  to  determine 
whether  Ea:monellae  found  in  the  water 
were  from  shell  contamination,  intestinal 
infestlon.  or  both.  A  few  turtles  were  taken 
from  the  air  freiglit  shlpplnc  boxes  or.  the 
day  they  arrived  and  were  transported  to  the 
laboratory,  either  one  or  two  to  a  sterllf- 
plastic  bag.  Each  one  was  numljered  on  the 
underside,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the 
turtle  was  swablied  with  sterile  cotton.  Each 
turtle  was  then  chloroformed  and  the  en- 
tire viscera  was  removed  and  irround  with 
st-erlle  sand  in  a  mortar  Tetrathionate,  30 
ml.  was  added  to  the  viscera  and  It  was 
cultured. 

Methods  recommended  by  Edwards  and 
Ewing  ••'  were  used  for  isolation  of  the  sal- 
monellae from  the  tetratlilonate  broth  and 
the  identification  of  these  organisms. 

Tlie  tetrathionate  broth  wa.-;  incubated  for 
18  to  24  hours  at  37  C  and  then  plated  U 
one  brilliant  green  plate  and  one  de.soxy- 
cholate  plate,  Earlv  in  the  study,  the  enrich- 
ment broth  was  held  at  37  C  for  an  addi- 
tional 48  hours  and  then  plated  to  bril- 
liant green  and  desoxychloate  agar  again 
WTien  it  was  shown  that  the  72-hour  in- 
cubation of  samples  did  not  add  to  the 
yield  of  salmonellae.  the  remaining  cultures 
were    incubated    for    only    18    to    24    hours 

Turtle  food  was  cultured  by  adding  15  gm 
of  the  product  to  50  cc  of  tetrathionate 
broth.  If  the  quantity  sample  was  large 
enough,  it  was  run  as  two  l.S-gm  subsnmples, 
A  24-hour  Incubation  period  wa^  used,  and 
enrichment  .samples  were  plated  on  the  .same 
media  as  was  used  for  all  other  samples. 

REStTLTS 

Thirteen  pet  shops  or  variety-store  pet  de- 
partments were  Included  in  the  retail  survey. 
One  was  sampled  on  two  occasions  Most  of 
the  turtle*;  seen  were  "sliders."  but  a  few 
baby  snappers  were  in  retail  st^ires.  Ten 
stores  purchased  their  stock  from  one  or 
more  of  four  local  wholesalers.  Three  pur- 
chased their  turtles  directly  from  farms  or 
dealers  in  Louisiana  or  Florida,  Eleven  kept 
the  stock  in  aquariimis  that  required  fre- 
quent water  change.  The  two  remaining  used 
a  deep  water  aquarium  with  an  aeration  and 
filtration  system,  Salmonellae  were  re- 
covered from  both  types  of  containers.  Six 
samples  from  the  aquariums  cnnrained 
salmonellae  Serotypes  Identified  were  S  berta. 
S  panam.a.  S  iirhmia.  S  thompson.  S 
hraenderup.  and  5  muenchen. 


TABLE  1,-MINNEAPOLlS  PET  SHOPS  AND  VARIETY  STORES,  1964 


Wholesale 
source  No. 


Monroe,  La. 


Number    Water  change, 
of  turtles    timepriorto 
examined    sample 


Results 


Sales  per 
month 


15-25  2  days Negative.. 

15  20  3davs_ Negative  , 

15  3  hours  ........,-  do 

20-25  1  week.. ,  do 

20-30  I  month do 

15  Iday Sberta... 

20  !  day Negative.. 

20-30  6  hours Spanama. 


50 

100 

150 
25 

100 
15 
20 

100 


Wnolesale 
source  No, 


Number    Water  change. 
of  turtles    timepriorto 
examined    sample 


Results 


Sales  per 
month 


2 20-30  1  month 

*            *.i.»^...  10  3  days 

Miami,  Fla — .,,,,.,„ 30  Could  not  recall. 

2 10  Unknown 

1 ^ 0  4  days 

3                    15  Unknown 


Total. 


.  Negative 

...  S  urbana.    .   . 
...  S  thompson  .. 

...  Negative 

...  Sbraenderup. 
...  S  muenchen.. 


225-275 6  serotypes 


30 
30 
25 
100 
35 


780 


7016 


The  ability  to  Isolate  salmonellae  from  the 
urtle  water  was  not  directly  related  to  the 
Ime  when  the  water  was  changed  In  the 
lioldlng  container  In  relation  to  when  the 
1  ample  was  taken.  Salmonellae  could  be  Iso- 
lated  from  water  within  six  hours  after  It 
Mras  changed.  This  data  Is  summarized  In 
'  ["able  1.  The  approximate  total  monthly  sales 
liy  these  13  pet  retaUers  was  780  turtles. 

Pet  turtles  were  sampled  In  homes  and 
school  classrooms.  Those  In  homes  were  In- 
I  luded  In  these  samples  either  as  a  result  of 
epidemiologic  Investigation  or  because  they 
'  ?ere  In  homes  known  to  one  of  the  authors. 
'Twenty-two  turtles  were  cxiltured  In  H 
1  lomes.  Seven  of  these  homes  contained  tur- 
iles  that  were  excreting  salmonellae.  Sero- 
1  ypes  Isolated  Included  the  following:  S  rubi- 
i  law,  S  hraenderup.  S  schwarzengrund,  S 
■  lewport,  and  S  panama.  One  Arizona  species 
'iras  also  isolated.  The  shortest  possession 
Ime  was  five  days,  the  longest  was  seven 
:  nonths,  and  the  average  was  3.4  months. 
.'  panama  was  recovered  from  two  turtles 
1  hat  had  been  In  homes  for  six  months.  All 
(if  the  turtles  were  baby  green  sliders. 

School  classrooms  were  an  additional  source 
(if  pet  turtles.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
l.IlnneapoUs  Public  Schools.  43  turtles  were 
sampled  in  26  classrooms.  They  Included  28 
sliders.  12  baby  snappers.  2  painted,  and  1 
lortolse  or  box  turtle.  S  new  brunsvHck  was 
I  solated  from  only  one  snapper.  The  posses- 
Ion  time  for  turtles  was  known  for   13   of 


!  hipment  source  Whole-      Num- 

nd  size  siler  No.         b«r    Type 


I 
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these  classrooms.  The  average  was  5  8  months. 
was  a  range  of  three  to  seven  months.  The 
Infected  turtle  had  been  In  the  classroom, 
the  shortest  time  of  any  In  this  group.  It  Is 
not  known  whether  It  weis  purchased  or 
captured  from  a  creek  near  the  school.  The 
results  of  sampling  pet  turtles  are  presented 
In  Table  3. 

TABLE  2.-SALM0NELLA  ISOLATED  FROM  PET  TURTLES  IN 
PRIVATE  HOMES  AND  SCHOOL  CLASSROOMS  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA, 1964 


Number 

of 

Sampled    turtles 


Averaue 
time  in 
possession  Number 
(months)   positive    Serotypes 


11  homes 


22 


34 


S  rubislaw, 

braenderup. 

schwarzengru".d 
ne^POrt,  ne* 
br'jnswick. 


Pour  tiirtle  wholesalers  In  the  Minneapo- 
lis area  were  known  to  the  authors.  The  first 
sampling  at  the  establishment  of  wholesaler 
1  was  the  cloacal  swabbing  of  seven  painted 
turtles  of  a  lot  of  25  that  survived  freezing 
when  left  on  a  baggage  cart  at  the  local  air- 
port. S  miami  was  recovered  from  one  of 
these  swabs.  When  wholesaler  1  received  a 
shipment  of  1.000  sliders  by  air  freight 
shortly  after  this,  30  were  sampled  as  previ- 
ously described    -S   braenderup  and  S  rich- 


mond  were  Isolated  from  the  first  sample  of 
water  In  which  the  tiirtles  had  been  placed; 
and.  from  a  second  sampling  48  hours  later, 
S  braenderup  and  S  larochelle  were  Isolated! 
At  the  establishment  of  wholesaler  2,  two 
samplings  of  water  from  each  of  the  con- 
tainers holding  sliders,  painted  turtles,  and 
adult  sliders  were  cultured.  On  each  occa- 
sion. S  Java  was  Isolated  from  water  con- 
taining the  sliders. 

At  a  later  date,  a  sample  of  12  tiutles  from 
a  shipping  lot  of  1,000  was  obtained  from 
wholesaler  1.  Two  groups  of  12  and  14  turtles 
each  were  obtained  from  wholesaler  3.  not 
previously  sampled:  turtles  were  from  two 
different  shipping  lots  of  600.  The  results  of 
these  Investigations  are  shown  in  Table  3. 
Surface  swabs  were  taken  and  cultured  from 
38  tTirtles  arriving  from  out-of-state  sources; 
12  were  found  positive  for  salmonellae. 
Thirty-eight  visceral  samples  cultured  from 
the  same  turtles  revealed  21  positive  for  sal- 
monellae. A  total  of  ten  different  serotypes 
were  identified  from  this  group.  There  were 
six  turtles  from  which  two  serotypes  were 
Isolated  In  each  visceral  sample,  one  ttirtle 
from  which  three  serotypes  were  isolated 
from  a  visceral  sample.  In  addition  to  the 
Isolation  of  salmonella  from  the  turtles  cul- 
tured, frequent  isolation  of  Arizona  species 
was  made;  however,  no  Isolation  of  these  or- 
ganisms was  made  from  human  cases  investi- 
gated. 


TABLE  3      SALMONELLA  SEROTYPE  RECOVERED  FROM  PET  TURTLES  MOVING  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  TO  MINNESOTA  WHOLESALERS,  1964 


Samples 


Number 

Positlife   Serotypes  recovered 


le*  Jersey,  1,000.. 


rg,n,a  600. 
Do 


12    Surface  swab   .. 
12    Viscera 


12    Surtace  swab 

12     Viscera  

14    Surface  swab 


4    S  blocl<!?y,  S  Kentucky, 

9    S  kentuckv,  S  muen- 
chen.  S  braenderup, 
S  'hompson 
S  typhimur  um 

4 

0 

4  S  mississippi,  S  new- 
port,  S  braenderup 
S  typhimunum. 


Samples 


Shipment  source 

Whole- 
saler No. 

Num- 
ber 

Typo 

Number 
Positive 

Serotypes  recovered 

Virginia,  600 

14 

Viscera 

12 

5  typhimurium,  S 
tnompson.  S  newport 
S  samt  paul,  S 
urbana. 

6  serotypes. 
8  serotypes. 

12 
21 

Subtotal: 
Surface  swabs. 
Viscera 

38 

38 

Total 

76 

33 

10  serotypes. 

No  salmonellae  were  isolated  from  the  feed 
amples  tested.  On  visual  examination,  the 
nain  constituent  of  the  meal  seemed  to  be 
he  dried  fly  or  daphnla  larva.  The  amount 
)f  each  constituent  was  not  given  on  any  of 
he  packages. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  findings  the  fol- 

owlng  list   of  salmonellae   were  designated 

13   turtle-associated   serotypes:    S.    berta,   S 

mnama,  S  urbana.  S  thompson.  S  richmond, 

S    braenderup,   S   muenchav.   S    blockley.   S 


kentucky.  S  neu:  brunswick,  S  larochelle,  S 
Java.  S  rubislaw.  S  schwarzengrund,  S  new- 
port.  S  viissi.f.^ippi,  and  5  miami.  Turtles 
were  also  considered  as  possible  sources  of 
Infection  when  Investigating  selected  S  saint 
paul  and  S  typliimuriurn  Infections.  Investi- 
gation of  one  additional  case  of  S  panarna 
and  one  each  of  S  braenderup,  S  schwart::en- 
grund,  and  S  newport  led  to  homes  where 
the  same  serotype  wa-s  found  on  the  turtle 
or  in  the  water  \\\  the  turtle  dish.  In  etich 


case,  one  of  the  following  means  of  spread 
was  involved:  (1)  children  In  the  "hands 
In  mouth"  stage  had  handled  the  turtle:  (2) 
turtle  water  was  dumped  in  the  kitchen  sink; 
(3)  the  turtles  were  placed  in  dishes  used 
for  food.  The  average  attack  rate  in  these 
six  families,  Including  the  two  original  cases. 
was  18''r.  Two  patients  required  hospitaliza- 
tion. Four  of  the  infected  individuals  ex- 
creted the  organism  for  over  30  days 
1  Table  4). 


TABLE  4.-FAMILY  OUTBREAKS  OF  SALMONELLOSIS  WITH  PET  TURTLES  AS  SOURCE,  MINNESOTA  1964  i 


Serotype 


Family       Cultur- 

mem-  ally 

bers      positive 


HR 


Age  ol 

infected, 

year 


Panama. 

Do 

Do 

I   braenderup 

schwarzengrund. 


5 

7 

10 

4 
7 


2  No 

I  No 

1  Yes. 

1  No. 

1  No. 


2,* 

4 

9 
2K 


Number 

carrying 

over  30 

days 


Time  0* 
expo- 
sure 


(') 


1J4  months. 
3  months. 
11^  months, 
2  weeks. 
5  days. 


Serotype 

S  newport... 
Total. 


Family       Cultur- 

mem-  ally 

tiers      positive 


HR 


Number 

Age  of      carrying 

infected,       over  30 

year  days 


Time  of 
expo- 
sure 


5 

38 


1    Yes. 


29    (I) 


2  months. 


(•) 


4    Average.  1,4 
months. 


'  Original  2  cases  included. 

'  Unknown. 


Investigations  of  nine  other  turtle-aseocl- 
ited  Salmonella  infections  disclosed  homes 
uhere  turtles  had  been  in  the  home  or  a 
( laasroom  for  a  period  of  time.  In  theee 
iQjstancee.  it  waa  established  that  there  had 
1  «en  turtle  contact,  but  the  turtles  wer«  not 


'  Average,  7.5  years. 


available  for  sampling.  One  patient  had  han- 
dled turtles  on  a  Florida  turtle  farm 

One  patient  in  this  group  had  a  S  saint 
paul  septicemia.  Another  patient  infected 
with  S  panama  suffered  an  Ulness  character- 
ized by  intermittent  severe  back  pain  and 


fever  that  required  three  periods  of  hospital- 
ization during  a  three-month  period.  The 
average  attack  rate  in  these  nine  families 
with  turtle  contact  was  33%.  Pour  of  this 
group  required  hoepitallzatlon.  Nine  of  the 
infected  patients  excreted  salmonellae  Icr 
over  30  days  (Table  6) . 
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TABLE  5.-  FAMILY  OUTBREAKS  OF  SALMONELLOSIS  WITH  PET  TURTLES  AS  SUSPECTED  SOURCE  MINNESOTA, 

1964 

Serotype 

Family 
members 

CP      HR 

Age  Of 

infected. 

year 

Number 
carrying 
over  30 

days 

Time  of 
exposure 

Serotype 

Family 
members 

CP      HR 

Ageot 

infectea, 

year 

Number 
carrying 

over  30    Time  ol 
days    exposure 

S  braenderup 

S  lava             

4 

5 

3    Yes.... 

1     No 

1     No 

1     Yes.... 
1     Yes.... 
1     Yes.... 

..      27,3,1 
11 
4 
2 
5 
4 

1 
(>) 
(') 
(') 
(■) 

1 

6  months, 
2  days, 
8  days. 
Do. 

2  months. 

S  blockley.. 

S  typlomjrium 

S  newport        .  ., 

9 
4 

5 

3    No 

2    No 

2    No 

44.7,2 
>3 

3    6  months. 

2    ('). 

2    1  month. 

Do     

6 
4 

5 
3 

Do- 

S  saint  paul 

S  panama     

Total  

46 

15 

9    2  months. 

'  Unknown. 

To  assess  the  effect  of  these  investigations 
on  source  determination  of  salmonellosis  in 
the  Minneapolls-St.  Paul  area  and  surround- 
ing suburbs,  the  above  Information  was  ex- 
amined with  the  salmonellae  data  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year.  All  cases  of  salmonel- 
losis caused  by  the  serotypes  which  occurred 
in  children  and  adults  under  45  (who  might 
have  had  children),  were  tabulated  and  the 
number  known  to  be,  or  epldemiologically 
suspected  to  be,  turtle-associated  was  calcu- 
lated (Table  6).  Of  the  16  serotypes  isolated 
from  turtles  In  this  investigation,  11  were  iso- 
lated one  or  more  times  during  this  period 
from  man.  Prom  the  total  of  84  individuals, 
21  had  contact  with  turtles. 

TABLE  6. 


Serotype 


Number  of  Number 

human  turtle- 

isolations       associated 


S  typhimurium 

S  saint  paul 

S  blockley 

S  muenchen 

S  Java 

S  braenderup 

S  newport... 

S  panama 

S  schwarzengrund. 

S  berta 

S  thompson 

Total 


37 

2 

11 

1 

8 

3 

5 

0 

5 

3 

5 

4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

S4 


Persons  under  45  who  might  have  small  children  with  turtles 
in  home. 

COMMENT 

In  the  Investigations  of  Salmonella  sero- 
types in  Mediterranean  tortoises  only  one  of 
the  studies  was  prompted  by  human  infec- 
tion; the  rest  were  apparently  surveys  stimu- 
lated by  literature  reports  and  the  availability 
of  speciments.  The  Investigations  of  McNeil 
and  Hlnshaw '"  resulted  from  finding  salmo- 
nellae in  necropsy  specimens  from  a 
galapagos  turtle.  No  dealers  selling  Mediter- 
ranean tortoises  could  be  found  by  consulting 
pet  trade  magazines,  although  a  few  might 
exist  in  this  country.  A  recent  article  in  a  pet 
magazine  discussed  breeding  these  reptiles." 
This  species  would  constitute  a  very  minor 
public  health  problem  in  comparison  to  that 
posed  by  the  common  aquatic  pet  turtle  in 
this  country. 

In  the  Minneapolis  area,  sliders  are  appyar- 
ently  very  populjir  pets.  They  are  often  given 
to  children  as  gifts.  They  are  a  poptilar  class- 
Toom.  pet,  especially  In  the  elementary  grades. 
Turtles  can  be  kept  in  a  small  container,  are 
not  barred  from  large  apartments,  make  no 
noise,  win  not  bite,  and  they  require  little 
food.  A  turtle,  turtle  dish,  and  a  package  of 
food  can  usually  be  purchased  for  less  than 
$2.50.  The  total  nimiber  sold  In  this  area  is 
not  known,  but  the  780  reported  sold  per 
month  by  the  13  retailers  is  probably  only  a 
part  of  the  actual  number.  The  three  cooper- 
ating wholesalers  reported  a  sale  of  7.700 
monthly  in  the  five-state  area  of  Minnesota, 
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-  Average. 

Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Iowa.  The  ntimber  marketed  by  breeders  and 
dealers  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  late  April  1963.  .i 
team  of  investigators  from  the  Communica- 
ble Disease  Center  (CDC)  visited  a  Missis- 
sippi farm,  on  which  there  were  30.000  adult 
breeders;  they  found  that  75.000  to  80,000 
baby  sliders  had  been  marketed  already  dur- 
ing that  year.  A  recent  ISBue  of  a  p)opular  pet 
trade  magazine  lists  107  turtle  dealers,  though 
some  may  not  be  as  large  as  that  unit  cited 
above.  i=  It  can  be  safely  stated,  though,  that 
turtles  are  widely  sold  throughout  the  United 
States:  and  these  investigations  indicate  that 
they  are  frequently  infected  or  contaminated 
with  salmonellae.  Turtles  are  most  frequently 
handled  by  children,  who  as  a  group  are  not 
careful  In  their  sanitary  habits.  Children  are 
also  apparently  more  susceptible  to  salmonel- 
losis than  are  adults  or  their  infections  are 
more  severe. i'  "  Thus,  turtles  constituting  a 
source  of  salmonellosis,  are  moving  freely  and 
widely  in  Interstate  commerce  and  are  des- 
tined for  close  contact  with  a  susceptible 
host. 

Pet  turtles  are  hatched  and  move  from  the 
dealer  to  the  wholesaler  and  then  to  the  re- 
tailer unfed,  surviving  on  the  "yolk  fat."  a 
pad  of  fat  under  the  dorsum  of  the  carapace. 
The  sovu-ce  of  their  infection  Is  apparently 
the  contaminated  environment  of  origin, 
CDC  investigators  report  that  turtles  origi- 
nate from  three  sources:  They  are  netted 
from  small  ponds  or  bayous  in  the  South 
that  are  frequently  contaminated  with  hu- 
man waste:  the  eggs  are  dug  up  and  re- 
planted again  for  hatching  In  backyard 
gardens  that  are  fertilized  with  animal  ex- 
creta, and  organic  or  Inorganic  fertilizers:  or 
they  come  from  commercial  turtle  farms. 
The  principal  source  of  protein  on  breeding 
farms  is  meat  meal  and  bone  meal."  Theee 
latter  products  have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  contaminated  with  salmonellae."*-"  Baby 
turtles  may  be  Infected  or  contaminated 
from  their  environment  or  the  egg  may  be 
contaminated  as  it  passes  through  the  ovi- 
duct and  the  cloaca.'  The  results  of  our  study 
showed  that  the  rate  of  salmonellae  excre- 
tion by  turtles  was  Inversely  proportional  to 
the  time  away  from  the  source  of  Infection; 
the  rate  of  salmonellae  excretion  was  greater 
in  turtles  examined  in  the  wholesaler's  estab- 
lishment than  it  was  in  the  turtles  In  retail 
stores.  The  rate  in  turtles  in  homes  and 
schools  was  still  less.  This  same  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  by  investlgrators  in  un- 
treated control  chicks "  and  baby  pigs  that 
were  experimentally  Infected  with  salmo- 
nellae." These  findings  suggest  a  possible 
means  of  control:  holding  turtles  for  a  speci- 
fied period  before  allowing  them  to  be  trans- 
ported In  interstate  commerce.  Further  In- 
vestigations are  needed  to  confirm  these 
findings. 

Our  limited  samplings  of  turtle  foods  did 
not  demonstrate  them  to  be  a  source  of  in- 
fection to  the  turtle,  even  though  other  in- 
vestigations "-"  have  pointed  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  certain  of  the  food  Ingredients 
could  be  contaminated.  Our  negative  findings 


may  have  resulted  from  the  dilution  of  the 
contaminated  portion  of  the  feed  by  insect 
larvae,  which  are  the  major  Ingredient,  In 
the  senior  author's  experience  iLPW)  It  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrtited  that  whereas 
salmonellae  (probably  in  small  numbers)  can 
be  Isolated  from  Individual  feed  IngredlerU?, 
the  final  complete  feed,  containing  non- 
animal  products  as  a  major  Ingredient,  does 
not  yield  salmonellae  whether  antlbloi'.cs  are 
Included  or  not.  except  ori  r:\re  occasu'iis. 

Culturlng  samples  of  water  from  the  turtle 
containers  was  shown  to  be  a  simple  method 
of  demonstrating  salmonellae  in  pet  turtles. 
Our  findings  suggest  that  the  best  method 
of  finding  multiple  serotypes  in  a  given  lot  of 
turtles  is  to  culture  surface  swabs  and  the 
viscera.  If  destruction  of  the  turtle  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable procedure.  In  all  three  samplings 
(Table  3)  where  the  method  of  examination 
was  used,  a  serotype  was  found  on  one  or 
more  turtles  of  the  sampling  lot  that  was  not 
recovered  from  the  visceral  cultures,  A  larger 
sample  may  have  shown  the  surtace  sal- 
monellae to  be  of  visceral  origin,  as  turtles 
are  shipped  dry  In  boxes  of  over  a  thotisand 
turtles  with  layers  of  paper  between  them. 
Shell  contamination  with  turtle  excreta 
could  readily  take  place  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

While  a  high  percentage  of  the  rarer  sero- 
types found  in  the  Mlnneapolls-St  Paul  area 
could  be  associated  with  a  turtle  source,  this 
was  not  true  of  the  more  common  S  typhi- 
murium and  S  saint  paul.  Several  exist  for 
this  finding.  Due  to  limited  time,  only  those 
cases  that  had  the  greatest  possibility  of 
yielding  Information  that  would  point  to  a 
source  of  Infection  were  followed  up  Investi- 
gations were  restricted  to  the  rarer  serotypes 
and  Infections  in  children  5  years  and  under 
because  of  their  small  number  of  contacts 
outside  of  the  home  and  their  controlled  en- 
vironment. If  phage  typing  was  a  standard 
technique  used  In  our  laboratory,  a  nar- 
rower definition  of  turtle-associated  S  typhi- 
murium may  have  been  possible  and  thoee 
salmonellae  fitting  this  definition  would 
have  been  investigated.  Turtle-as-soclated 
serotypes  were  not  necessarily  associated 
with  turtles  during  the  entire  ten-month 
period.  Wholesalers  changed  turtle  sources 
and  a  new  fiora  was  Introduced,  eg,  different 
types  were  found  in  two  consecutive  shlp- 
rnents  of  turtles  to  wholesaler  3.  The  number 
of  samples  taken  was  small,  and  on  broader 
sampling  other  salmonellae  might  have  been 
identified.  Also  to  be  considered  were  the 
many  other  possible  sources  of  some  of  these 
salmonellae.  An  example  of  this  was  S 
muenchen  which  was  designated  an  "Easter 
chick  and  duck  type"  during  April  and  May, 
after  it  was  isolated  In  duckling  droppings 
in  a  pet  shop.  Chicks  and  ducks  were  sub- 
sequently shown  to  be  the  source  of  three 
Infections  in  children  tinder  10  years  of  age. 
These  findings  suggest  that  the  following 
control  measures  should  be  re(»mmended  by 
physicians  and  public  health  authorities  to 
persons  possessing  pet  turtles:  (1)  Children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  handle  turtles  un- 
less they  are  responsible  enough  to  wash 
their  hands  following  this  contact,  (2)  T^artle 
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should   not   be   discharged   Into  the 

sink  or  allowed  to  contaminate  the 

preparation  area.  (3)  A  special  container 

be  designated  as  the  turtle  dish  and 

be  used  for  nothing  else.  (4)  Only  one 

who   Is   careful   to  wash   hla   hands 

care  for  the  turtle.  (5)  Other  house- 

d  pets  should  be  prevented  from  drinking 

^'"  from  the  turtle  dish.  These  measures 

i    be    advocated    until    such    time    as 

es  are  shown  to  be  free  of  salmonellae. 

ultimate  control  measure  would  be  to 

only  pet  turtles  free  of  these  pathogens. 

achieve  this  the  following  measures  are 

(1)    Hatch  turtles  In  a  "clean" 

;.  (2)  Peed  breeding  tiortles  only 

eln  supplements  known  to  be  free  of  sal- 

(3)  Market  turtles  that  are  free  of 

i.  (4)  Sell  turtle  food  that  Is  free 

almonellae. 
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Should  TrntxLES  Be  Federally  Regelated'' 
When  Dr.  Steven  H.  Lamm  Jomed  the 
Epidemic  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  last  July,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Connecticut  State  Health  Department 
l:i  Hartford.  One  of  his  tasks  was  tracking 
down  the  sources  of  salmonella  Infections 
that  are  routinely  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment by  the  hospitals  In  the  state. 

Checking  with  families  concerned  for  food 
contamination  and  animal  associations,  he 
found  that  Infected  families  frequently  kept 
pet  turtles.  "Now.  an  association  of  salmo- 
nella Infections  with  turtles  Is  not  particu- 
larly surprising;  there  have  been  at  least  100 
cases  reported  from  16  states."  Dr.  Lamm 
said.  Nevertheless,  he  decided  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  situation.  When  he  h£id  finished, 
he  had  amassed  data  suggesting  that  pet 
turtles  may  cause  one  fifth  of  all  salmonella 
Infections  In  the  U.S. 

Furthermore,  he  discovered  that  turtles  be- 
come contaminated  with  salmonella  In  the 
farms  where  they  are  bred — clear  evidence. 
Dr.  Lamm  told  the  annual  Epidemic  Intelli- 
gence Service  meeting  In  Atlanta  last  month, 
that  the  source  of  contamination  Is  not  the 
retail  dlstrib'Uor,  :hp  fnod  the  turtle  eats,  or 
the  way  that  young  children  handle  their 
pets. 

Between  June  and  October  of  last  year, 
there  were  259  Isolations  of  salmonella  In 
Connecticut.  For  the  purposes  of  his  study. 
Dr.  Lamm  eliminated  infections  caused  by 
Salmonella  typhimurium.  "S.  typhimurium 
Is  such  a  common  serotype.  It  would  be  dlf- 
Scult  to  pin  down  where  the  organism  had 
come  from.  But  with  less  common  serotypes. 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  be  sure  that  one 
had  located  the  source,"  he  explained. 

In  all.  Dr.  Lanam  collected  87  cases  of 
salmonella  infection  In  66  families.  Of  the 
66  families.  17,  or  27'^r.  had  turtles  in  the 
household  at  the  time  of  the  illness.  In  near- 
ly half  the  cases,  the  turtle  had  been  bought 
within  two  weeks  preceding  the  onset  of 
salmonellosis. 

He  told  of  a  typical  series  of  cases  showing 
how  he  had  linked  salmonella  Infections  to 
the  turtles.  "A  case  of  salmonella  was  re- 
ported In  a  family  that  had  recentlv  bought 
a  turtle.  The  organism  turned  out  to  be  5. 
litchfleld.  We  discovered  the  store  where  the 
turtle  was  bought  and  told  the  owner  of  the 
contamination.  He  got  rid  of  the  turtles  and 
cleaned  up  his  tank. 

"But  the  pet  dealer  got  a  new  shipment 
of  turtles,  and  a  month  or  so  later  we  found 
the  same  salmonella  serotype  In  another 
patient.  Also  the  family  turtle  had  come 
from  the  same  store.  Clearly,  the  new  batch 
of  turtles  was  just  as  contaminated  as  the 
o:d  batch.  This  time,  however,  we  checked 
the  store's  supplier  and  found  that  the  same 
supplier  had  provided  both  batches. 

"The  clincher  came  when  we  had  yet  a 
third  case  Involving  S.  litchfleld.  This' time 
•he  turtle  associated  with  the  infection  had 
f  Tme  from  a  different  store.  But  when  we 
checked  on  where  those  turtles  had  come 
:.-om  we  found  that  they  had  come  from  the 
^=ime  supplier." 

With  aU  roada  leading  to  the  supplier.  Dr. 
Lamm  went  to  Louisiana  to  visit  the  turtle 
farms.  He  found  that  the  turtles  were  raised 
In  ponda  which.  In  most  cases,  did  not  have 
water  continuously  circulating  through  them. 
The  turtles'  food  included  a  number  of  Items 
known  to  be  sources  of  salmonella.  The  prob- 
lem of  contamination  may  go  back  to  the 
mother  turtle,  since  the  eggs  we  often  con- 


taminated even  before  being  laid.  Dr.  Lamm 
noted. 

How  big  is  the  problem  of  turtle-associated 
salmonellosis?  Dr.  Lamm  said  that  of  26  cases 
m  the  17  Connecticut  families  that  kep  tur- 
tles, 22  Involved  children  under  the  age  of 
Ave.  Eight  of  these  oases  were  severe  enough 
to  require  that  the  child  be  hospitalized  for 
an  average  of  11  days  at  a  total  cost  of 
$10,000. 

He  asked  for  specimens  from  the  tanks  of 
every  turtle  store  In  three  Connecticut  cit- 
ies— Bridgeport.  Merlden.  and  Bristol.  There 
were  18  such  stores  and  all  had  tanks  contam- 
inated with  salmonella. 

Extrapolating  from  these  data,  Dr.  TAmTri 
said  that  In  one  year  In  Connecticut  153 
cases  of  salmonella  could  be  expected  to  oc- 
cur In  113  families,  106  of  which  would  have 
children  vmder  the  age  of  six. 

"We  can  estimate  that  there  are  about  20,- 
000  famlUes  In  the  state  vrtth  chUdren  tm- 
der  six  who  will  have  bought  turtles  within 
the  year,"  Dr.  Lamm  continued.  "Therefore, 
we  can  say  that  such  a  family  had  a  one-ln- 
200  chance  of  acquiring  salmonellosis  severe 
enough  to  have  medical  attention  and  to  re- 
quire a  stool  culture. 

"This  means  that  If  the  Connecticut  figure 
Is  representative  for  the  entire  country,  then 
each  year  there  are  40,000  such  eases  of  sal- 
monella infection." 

Dr.  Lamm  checked  the  experience  In  two 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Utah  State 
Health  Department  reported  to  him  that  16% 
of  all  salmonella  Infections  were  turtle-as- 
sociated. In  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif.,  the 
comparable  figure  was  28%, 

In  response  to  this  report,  the  Connecticut 
State  Health  Department  has  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Health  Code  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  salmonella-contaminated 
turtles.  Dr.  lAnom  urged  federal  regulation  to 
control  this  problem. 

[From  Morbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Re- 
port. Feb.  13.  1971) 

EproEMioLOGic  Notes  and  Reports:  Pirr  Tur- 
tle-Associated Salmonellosis — Connect- 
icut 

From  June  through  October  1970,  259  iso- 
lations of  salmonellae  from  human  sources 
were  reported  to  the  Division  of  Laboratory 
Services,  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Health.  To  determine  possible  sources  of  In- 
fection, the  State  conducted  a  survey  of 
those  Infected  families  (117)  who  could  be 
contacted  by  telephone  and  In  which  one  or 
more  family  members  submitted  stools  that 
were  positive  for  salmonella  serotypes  other 
than  salmonella  typ-hi-murium.  Families 
Infected  with  this  serotype  had  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  survey  because  of  the  com- 
mon occurrence  of  this  strain.)  A  total  of 
66  families  (87  patients)  could  be  contacted, 
and  Information  was  obtained  from  them  re- 
garding clinical  course,  food  exjxssure,  and 
association  with  animals. 

Seventeen  of  the  66  families  (26  percent) 
reported  that  they  had  had  pet  red-eared 
turtles  (Pseudemys  scriptaelegans)  In  their 
homes  at  the  time  of  their  Illness.  Included 
In  these  17  families  were  26  of  the  87  pa- 
tients (30  percent)  who  had  submitted  stools 
positive  for  salmonellae.  Two  other  cases  of 
salmonellosis  which  had  not  been  previously 
reported  were  also  discovered.  Analysis  of  the 
data  on  the  28  patients  showed  no  sex  predi- 
lection, although  22  patients  (79  percent) 
were  less  than  5  years  old.  Twenty-six  pa- 
tients were  symptomatic,  while  two  remained 
asjrmptomatlc.  Eight  were  hospitalized,  with 
a  mean  duration  of  11.2  days.  The  salmonella 
serotypes  Isolated  In  these  pet  turtle-asso- 
ciated home  outbreaks  were  S.  saint-paul  (5 
families),  S.  litchfleld  (3  famUles),  S.  Java 
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and  S.  oranienburg  (2  families  each) ,  and  S. 
enteritidis,  S.  heidelberg,  S.  panama,  S. 
poona,  and  S.  urbana  (1  family  each). 
"  The  same  salmonella  serotypes  that  caused 
the  human  Ulnesses  were  cultvued  from  tur- 
tle water  in  five  of  the  17  turtle-associated 
home  outbreaks.  Of  the  remaining  12  homes, 
three  had  turtJes  with  specimens  positive  for 
other  salmonella  serotypes,  and  nine  no 
longer  had  the  turtles.  The  onset  of  Illness 
In  six  of  these  12  homes  followed  acquisi- 
tion of  a  pet  turtle  by  2  weeks  or  less.  A  total 
of  11  out  of  17  home  outbreaks  could  be 
epidemiological ly  associated  with  pet  turtles. 

The  turtles  associated  with  three  of  the 
five  home  outbreaks  of  S.  saint-paul  came 
from  the  same  farm  in  Louisiana,  although 
through  two  distributors  and  three  retailers. 
The  turtles  associated  with  the  two  S.  ora- 
nienburg outbreaks  came  from  the  same 
source  In  Mississippi,  through  two  distribu- 
tors and  two  stores  In  different  states.  A  dis- 
tributor In  Florida  was  the  source  of  the  tur- 
tles associated  with  the  three  S.  litchfleld 
outbreaks;  retailers  In  two  states  were  also 
involved.  Finally,  the  turtles  associated  with 
the  two  outbreaks  of  S.  Java  came  through 
two  retailers  from  the  same  farm  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

A  bacterlologic  survey  was  conducted  of 
turtle  tank  water  from  the  18  stores  retail- 
ing pet  turtles  In  Bridegport,  Bristol,  and 
Meriden,  Connecticut.  Salmonellae  were 
found  in  the  water  specimens  from  all  stores. 
(Reported  by  Thomas  Armentano,  R.S., 
Head  Sanitarian,  Meriden  City  Health  De- 
partment: Arthur  Bruce,  M.S.,  and  John 
Kedys,  M.S.,  Microbiologists,  Division  of  Lab- 
oratory Services,  James  C.  Hart,  M.D.,  Di- 
rector. Division  of  Preventable  Diseases, 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health; 
and  on  EIS  Officer.) 

editorial  note 

Turtle-associated  salmonellosis  may  be  a 
more  Important  problem  than  has  previ- 
ously been  recognized.  Additional  studies  are 
needed  to  determine  Its  extent  in  other 
States. 

[From  Morbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Re- 
port, Feb.  6,  1971) 
Epidemiologic  Notes  and  Reports:   Turtle- 
Associated    Salmonella    Septicemia — Oo- 
den,   Utah 

On  Aug.  10,  1970,  a  6-year-old  boy  became 
ill  with  diarrhea,  weakness,  malaise,  and  low- 
grade  fever.  His  symptoms  became  more  se- 
vere, and  on  August  15,  he  was  seen  by  a 
physician  who  noted  a  temperature  of  101" 
P.,  mild  abdominal  tenderness,  and  an  en- 
larged spleen.  Blood  and  stool  specimens 
were  cultured  and  yielded  Salmonella 
schwarzengrund.  The  boy  recovered  after  2 
weeks  of  antibiotic  therapy,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  excrete  the  organism  for  another 
month.  Cultures  of  stool  specimens  from 
other  family  members  contained  no  sal- 
monellae. 

Because  of  the  prior  occurrence  of  S.  heid- 
elberg meningitis  in  the  p>atlent's  8-week -old 
sister,  an  epidemiologic  investigation  had 
been  conducted  on  August  5.  The  parents, 
the  6-year-old  boy,  and  three  other  sib- 
lings were  asymptomatic  at  that  time.  Two 
pet  turtles  were  found  In  the  house;  speci- 
mens obtained  from  their  Intestines  were 
cultured   and  yield   S.   schwarzengrund. 

{Reported  by  Wesley  Anderson,  M.D.,  pri- 
vate physician,  Ogden,  Utah:  Irven  Moncrief, 
M.D.,    Director.    Weber    County   Health    De- 


partment; Dale  Calliater,  Bacteriologist,  Utah 
State  Laboratories :  Taira  Fukushima,  M.D., 
Director,  Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Environmental  Control,  Utah  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare;  and  an  EIS  Officer.) 

EDITOaiAl.     note 

The  association  between  turtles  and  human 
salmanellosls  has  been  recognized  since  1952, 
and  It  has  been  shown  that  turtles  may  ex- 
crete more  than  one  serotype  (I).  Therefore, 
the  pet  turtles  could  have  been  the  source 
of  Infection  In  both  patients.  The  boy's  case 
Is  especially  Interesting,  since  It  Is  the  first 
documented  case  of  turtle-associated  sal- 
monellosis In  which  the  salmonella  serotype 
was  recovered  from  the  tiu-tle  prior  to  the 
development  of  salmonellosis  in  the  patient. 

REFERENCE 

(1)  National  Communicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter: Salmonella  Surveillance.  Rep  No.  10, 
1963. 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association,  Oct.  15,  1966) 
Salmonellosis 

(Note — Prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
on  Public  Health  and  Regtilatory  Veterinary 
Medicine  by  James  H.  Steele,  D.V.M.,  M.P.H., 
and  Mildred  M.  Galton.  Sc.M.,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Communicable  Dlseaise 
Center,  Epidemiology  Branch,  Veterinary 
Public  Health  Section,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 

Salmonellosis  Is  considered  currently  to  be 
the  most  Important  of  the  zoonotic  diseases, 
since  it  affects  more  people  than  any  other 
disease.  An  estimated  2  million  persons  are 
Infected  each  year  In  the  United  States.  The 
disease  varies  in  severity  from  Inapparent 
infection  to  acute  disease  which  may  be  fatal 
in  the  very  young  or  the  elderly. 

Reported  salmonella  Infections  in  man,  ex- 
clusive of  typhoid  fever,  have  increased  from 
1.733  cases  In  1951  to  20,865  bacteriologlcally 
proved  Infections  In  1965.  'While  this  In- 
crease has  been  due.  In  part,  to  Increased  In- 
terest In  the  problem.  It  Is  believed  that  a  real 
Increase  In  numbers  of  cases  has  occurred.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  more  than  1%  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  becomes 
Infected  with  salmonellosis  each  yejo-,  and 
that  only  1  %  of  these  Infections  are  reported 
to  public  health  authorities.  As  an  Indication 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  reporting  problem, 
during  1965  a  waterborne  salmonellosis  epi- 
demic occurred  in  Riverside,  Calif.;  200  cases 
were  known  to  the  health  department.  How- 
ever, a  door-to-door  survey  in  the  town  un- 
covered more  thaji  16,000  unreported  cases. 
Thus,  only  slightly  over  1  '7.  of  these  cases 
would  have  been  discovered  without  further 
Investigation. 

The  principal  reservoirs  of  salmonella  are 
domestic  animals.  Their  wide  distribution 
In  the  domestic  animal  population  Is  well 
known,  although  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Infections  are  bacteriologlcally  confirmed  and 
reported. 

In  poultry,  salmonellosis  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  significant  disease  problem  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  some  25,000  cultures  Isolated  from 
animals  In  the  United  States  from  1934 
through  1964  were  recovered  from  domestic 
fowl.  During  the  first  3  full  years  of  natlonskl 
salmonella  reporting  (1963-1965)  to  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center,  9,326  (52%)  of 
the  17,684  reported  Isolations  from  non- 
human  sources  were  from  turkeys  and  chick- 
ens. Studies  of  fresh  poultry  meat  In  retail 
markets  have  revealed  that  42%  of  the  sam- 
ples examined  were  contaminated  with  sal- 


monellae. Eggs  and  egg  products  have  been 
the  source  of  numerous  reported  cases  of 
salmonellosis  in  man  during  the  past  3  years. 
Red  meat-producing  animals  have  been  in- 
criminated, too.  Of  the  reported  salmonellae 
isolations  from  nonhuman  sources  during  the 
same  3-year  period,  15'^c  were  from  cattle 
and  swine.  After  processmg,  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  products  were  found  to  be 
contaminated.  Recently,  nonfat  dried  milk 
has  been  epldemlologlcally  incriminated  as 
the  source  of  human  salmonellosis;  the  same 
rare  type  of  salmonellosis  found  in  infected 
persons  was  found  in  the  dried  milk  used 
by  their  families.  Further  Investigations  have 
revealed  a  variety  of  salmonella  types  in  this 
product. 

Animal  feed  is  frequently  contaminated 
and  serves  as  a  vehicle  of  Injfectlon  for  food 
and  pet  animals.  Contamination  is  carried 
In  protein  supplements  which  are  made  from 
animals  and  animal  parts  unfit  for  human 
consumption,  animals  dead  of  natural  causes 
or  accidents,  unedlble  parts,  and  viscera 
Many  t\-pes  of  salmoneiia  have  been  found 
m  horse  meat.  Fish  meal  has  also  been 
known  lo  be  contaminated  with  salmonella 
serotypes  derived  from  polluted  waters  at 
fish  meal  processing  plants.  Another  source 
of  salmonella  is  vegetable  proteins,  which 
include  cotttin  .seed  meal  and  soybean  aiee.1 

Numerous  reports  have  appeared  regard- 
ing the  prevalence  of  salmonella  in  do- 
mestic pels.  Those  most  olten  suspected  as 
the  source  of  human  salmonella  lutectlona 
include  dogs,  cats,  chicks,  ducklings,  para- 
keets, canaries  and.  more  recently,  turtles. 

Progress  Is  being  made  in  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  problem,  but  n.uch  more  needs  to 
be  done.  Centralization  of  feed  processing 
by  industry  and  nationwide  distribution  of 
food  ingredients  and  finished  foods  make 
possible  widespread  dissemination  of  sal- 
monella-contaminated foods.  Epidemiologic 
:n\e.-.tlgai;ons  of  salmonellosis  Ixave  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  the  importance  of  food  in 
spreading  and  maintaining  the  basic  aiumal- 
to-animal,  animal-to-man,  and  man-to-man 
cycles  of  Infection. 

The  salmonella  problem  is  vulnerable  to 
control  procedures  that  c^ua  be  applied  at 
certain  points  m  the  epidemiologic  chain  of 
infection.  When  cases  occur,  sources  of  in- 
fection must  be  determined,  the  chain  of 
infection  defined  in  each  instance,  and  con- 
trol measure.s  formulated  to  prevent  recur- 
rence. Control  activities  should  be  directed 
;o'v<.ard  eiimm.itn.^  salmoneiia  coi.trtinination 
of  animal  feedstuffs,  applying  terminal  pas- 
teurization or  other  bactericidal  treatment  to 
human  foods  and  frxid  Ingredients,  develop- 
ing food  manufacturing  and  distribution 
methods  to  prevent  salmonella  c  ntamina- 
tion  and  bacterial  growth,  and  training  food 
handlers  and  food  processors  In  the  princi- 
ples of  strict  sanitary  measures.  Including 
personal  hygiene. 

Most  of  the  Industries  concerned  realize 
their  responsibilities  and  are  accepting  them 
with  positive  action.  There  Is  now  need  for 
a  national  salmonellosis  committee  that 
could  marshal  all  of  our  forces  and  re- 
sources for  concerted  action  by  Industry, 
agrlculttire,  and  public  health. 

Salmonella  Reservoirs  in    Animals  and 

F^EDS 

I  Note — Prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
on  Public  Health  and  Repulatorv  Veterinary 
Medicme  by  John  W  Walker.  D  V.M  ,  U.S 
Department  of  .Agriculture  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  Animal  Health  Division, 
Hyattsvllle.  Md  and  E  M  Ellis  DVM.. 
Ph  D  .  US  Department  of  Agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural   Research    Service,    Animal    Health 
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National   Animal   Disease  Labora- 
Ames,  Iowa.) 
oneila  organisms  are  widely   distrib- 
utejl  In  nature.  All    warm  blooded  animals 
nc;  uding  man  and  many  cold  blooded  crea- 
s  must  be  considered  real  or  potential 
3.  Since  salmonellae  are  Inhabliants  of 
gastrointestinal  tracts  of  live  animals  and 
try,  transmission  may  be  expected  when 
conditions  exist  conducive  to  fecal  contam- 
of    foods,    feed,    and    environment. 
of  the  900  serotypes  have  the  potential 
ausing    clinical    disease    when    accom- 
panied  by   certain  stress   factors. 

first  Isolation  of  an  organism  of  the 

IS  Salmoneha  froai  an  animal  source  was 

oneila  choleraesuis  from  swine  by  Sal- 

and  Smith  in  1889.  In  1885,  Moore  L50- 

latet  a  paratyphoid  organism  from  pigeons 

infectious  enteritis.  The  first  report  of 

typhoid  in  turtey  poults  In  the  United 

wso  made  by  Rettger  and  associates  in 

,  although  Pomeroy  and  Fenstermacher 

observed    the    infection    in    turkeys    In 

in   1932.  Since  then,  recovery  of 

or   more   serotypes   of  salmonellae   has 

reported    from    all     domestic    animal 

and  many  wild  animals. 

number  of  studies  have  been  made  to 

drmine  the  occurrence  of  salmonellae  lu 

it>us  food  and  feed  products  and  animal 

La   many  localities.   Wide   ranges   of 

or    contamination    rates    are    re- 

however,  the  design  of   the  studies 

so   diverse   that   the   results   cannot   be 

lied  Into  a  national  report.  Although  a 

measure  of  salmonella  incidence  in  anl- 

aad  feeds  Is  not  known,  we  must  con- 

them    potential    reservoirs    of    salmo- 
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]K)n    being    confronted    with    reports    of 

salmonella  organisms  In  livestock  and 

'.ry  feeds  and  Ingredients,  questions  arise 

eral  areas.  How  do  these  products  be- 

contaminated?  To  what  degree  is  this 

•^mlnatlon  responsible  for  salmonellosis 

oultry.    domestic    animals,    :ind    man^ 

y.   how   can   this   potential    hazard   be 

or  eliminated? 

A4lmal  by-products  and  marine  products 

in  feeds  as  protein  concentrates  often 

ncnminated  as  vehicles  for  salmonella. 

utiles  conducted  at  rendering  plants  reveal 

the  heat  of  renderir.g  is  sumclent  to  kill 

mellae.  Recontainination  of  the  finished 

may   occur   after   processing,   espe- 

durlng    storage    or    the    transporting 

tlon.   Experience  has  .shown  that  rigid 

atlon  practices   in   the  production  and 

ling  of  rendered  material  are  essential 

•eventing  recontamlnation. 

is  manr.er  of  transmission  Is  aii  attrac- 

ror.cept  of  disease  cycling  nnd  recycling 

ig  livestock  and  poultry  and   has  been 

nstrated  in  a  limited  number  of  epl- 

s  in  the  United  States.  However,  other 

rtant    sources    such    as    contamiiiated 

i.  vehicles,  an»mal  concentration  points. 

ilaughter  and  processing  area.,  must  also 

ccjnsldered  potential  reservoirs  for  salmo- 

.  In  addition,  Infected  persons  are  a  po- 

reservoir  of  -ran;:n:.-sion  to  livestock 

poultry  and  to  other  persons.  With  few 

ons,  salni  jnclla  .'erotypf.--.  are  not  host 

:Iic.  and  cro.ss  Infection  between  spec;".; 

quen', 

at  kinds  of  things  should  we  be  doing 

this  very  complex  animal  and  human 

em''    Flr^t.    we    nrist    investigate    the 

lile  spots  to  identify  the  problems  and 

a  f>osltion  to  take  corrective  action  and 

t  even  greater  problems  in  the  future. 

first    part    Is    now    being   examined    bv 

Ized  state  and  federal  veterinary  epi- 


cs 


ut 


.•«  nt 


zootiologists.  These  persons  should  increase 
such  activities  lu  working  with  practicing 
veterinarians,  diagnostic  hvboratorles,  public 
health  and  agricultural  agencies,  and  live- 
stock, poultry,  rendering,  and  feed  industry 
groups. 

Prom  an  epizootiologic  standpoint,  we  need 
to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  more  fre- 
quent appearunce  of  some  serotypes  ovor 
others.  For  example,  Salmonella  typhimu- 
Tium  constitutes  about  20%  of  the  recoveries 
from  livestock  and  poultry.  From  the  diag- 
nostic standpoint,  we  need  lx;tter  techniques 
for  the  isolation  of  salmonellae  from  feed 
products,  animals,  and  the  environment, 
along  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  re- 
sistance of  tae  organisms  to  physical  and 
chemical  agents.  More  work  needs  to  be  car- 
ried out  to  determine  the  scope  and  effect  of 
salmonella  infection  in  chronically  ill  and 
apparently  healthy  livestock  and  poultry  on 
the  farm. 

In  summary,  industry  and  goverimient, 
'.V  >rking  together  now  and  in  the  future,  need 
to  g.ve  increasing,  continuous  emphasis  to 
the  prevention  of  contamination  and  recon- 
lamination  of  feed  and  feed  ingredients  in 
rendering  plants,  feed  mills,  and  on-the- 
farnj  utilization  and  storage  of  feeds.  Finally, 
because  increiis.ng  iutenslficatiou  of  live- 
stock and  {x^ultry  raising  results  in  greater 
numoers  of  auknals  on  fewer  highly  special- 
ized farms,  producers  will  need  to  give  In- 
cre.tocd  attention  to  husbandry  sanitation 
practices  des.^ned  to  aid  in  controlling  dis- 
eases spread  by  fecal  contamination,  sucii  as 
salinoneilosls. 

Tije  veterinary  practitioner  can  be  of  pr^i- 
fesslonal  help  to  his  clients  by  counseling 
them  on  the  importance  of  sound  disease 
prevention  and  sanitation  practices  In  the 
management  of  livestock  and  poultry  and  in 
the  housing  and  care  of  pets. 

Many  believe  the  chain  of  Infection  could 
be  broken  by  producing  feeds  free  of  .salmo- 
nellae and  preventing  recontamiiiatlon  of 
such  products.  This  would  certaUily  help; 
however,  the  attack  must  be  made  In  all  quar- 
ters outlined  aere.u  if  salmonellosis  in  a^vi- 
culture  Is  to  be  successfully  controlled. 


[From    Public     Ploalth    Rtjxjrt,,.    September 
1967] 

S.^LMON-ELLA  EXECRETION  BY  TfRLES 

I  By  Arnold  P.  Kaufmann.  D.V.M.,  James  C, 
Feeley,   B,3..   and   Wallis  E.   DeWitt,   M.S 
MP.H) 

(Dr.  Kaufmann  is  a  veterinary  epidemio- 
logist and  Mr,  Feeley  and  Mr.  DeWItt  are 
microbiologists  In  the  Epidemiology  Pro- 
gram. National  Communicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter, Public  Service,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 

The  pet  turtle  as  a  potential  source  of 
salmonellosis  has  been  pointed  out,'-  =  The 
evidence  is  clear-cut — a  pet  turtle  Is  brought 
Into  a  home  and  within  a  few  days  one  or 
more  persons  handling  the  turtle  become-s  ill. 
Upon  investigation,  the  same  Salmonella 
serotype  is  recovered  from  the  patient  and 
■he  turtle.  Quite  commonly,  however,  a  tur- 
tle is  in  the  home  for  several  months  before 
.aiy  person  becomes  ill.  One  wonders  In  such 
instances  whether  the  turtle  had  the  orga- 
lism  when  it  w.is  brought  into  the  home  or 
whether  it  was  Infected  from  some  source 
after  it  arrived. 

To  supply  a  logical  basis  for  evaluation  of 
these  points,  we  attempted  to  determine  If 
naturally  infected  pet  turtles  would  have 
salmonellae  in  the  feces  for  prolonged  periods 
of  time.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  study,  we  tried 
to  quantltate  the  levels  of  Salmonella  con- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tamination  In  the  typical  environment  of  a 

pet  turtle. 

MATERIAL   AND    METHODS 

The  animals  studied  were  young  dormant 
turtles  [Pseudemys  scTipta-elegans)  obtained 
from  a  commercial  turUe  breeder  in  March, 
1966.  They  had  been  hatched  and  refriger- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer 
U9d5).  Since  hatching  the  turtles  had  re- 
ceived neither  food  nor  water.  The  original 
group  oi  lUO  turtles  was  divided  into  sub- 
groups of  10  each,  nnd  each  subgroup  was 
kept  in  a  separate  shallow  pan.  Their  diet 
consisted  of  lettuce  rinsed  in  10  percent 
hypochlorite  solution  to  remove  any  pos- 
sile  Salmonella  contamination,  and  the 
water  used  in  the  pans  was  from  a  chlori- 
nated drmking  water  supply.  The  pans  were 
sterilized  weekly,  and  the  water  was  changed 
as  often  as  every  other  day.  Samples  of  water 
were  cultured  approximately  every  a  weeks 
durmg  the  27-week  test  period. 

In  an  attempt  to  quantltate  levels  of  con- 
tamination reached  in  a  container  with  only 
a  single  turtle,  one  subgroup  of  10  turtles 
was  selected  and  each  turtle  was  placed  lu  a 
separate  sterile  pan  containing  1,200  ml.  of 
fresh  water.  Levels  of  contamination  were 
checked  by  the  most  probable  numbers 
method  ■  at  24,  48,  and  72  hours.  The  quan- 
titation was  stopped  at  3  days,  because  It 
was  felt  that  a  typical  owner  would  change 
the  water  that  frequently  for  esthetic  rea- 
sons. This  experiment  was  repeated  three 
times  in  3  successive  weeks.  Standard  meth- 
ods of  isolation  and  Identification  of  sal- 
monellae were  used.'  Tetrathionate  broth  was 
used  for  enrichment,  and  brilliant  green  agar 
plates  were  used  for  primary  isolation. 

RESULTS 

The  results  of  cultures  from  the  10  groups 
are  summarized  in  table  1.  Seven  of  the  ten 
groups  excreted  salmonellae  for  most  of  the 
JT-.veok  period.  However,  water  samples  from 
s'!'  up  C  were  consistently  negative  begin- 
n.ng  at  the  7th  week,  group  G  at  the  9th 
week,  and  group  D  at  the  15tli  week,  Salmo- 
nella serotypes  recovered  at  the  start  of  the 
experiment  were  Salmonella  blockley.  Sal- 
monella eimsbuettel,  Salmonella  Heidelberg, 
Salmonella  livingstone,  and  Salmonella 
umt-paul.  On  one  occasion  an  Arizona  or- 
ganism was  recovered.  After  7  weeks  only 
two  serotj-pes.  S.  blockley  and  S.  Heidelberg, 
wore  roverod.  From  this  point  on,  each  posi- 
tive container  consii.tentIy  yielded  but  one 
of  these  two  serotypes.  Of  the  seven  groups 
of  turtles  still  having  Salmonella  at  the  end 
of  the  test  period,  five  yield  S.  blockley  and 
t  ,vo  5,  Heidelberg. 

DISCUSSION 

By  the  end  of  the  test  period,  all  the  tur- 
tles were  more  than  1  year  old.  Salmonella  ex- 
cretion was  evident  In  all  10  groups  at  least 
9  months  after  hatching  and  In  seven  after 
a  full  year.  In  the  pet  turtle  Industry,  there 
is  no  carryover  from  one  year  to  the  next; 
they  are  either  sold  because  of  a  large  de- 
mand or  they  die,  since  they  have  poor  via- 
bility. It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  from  these 
results  that  naturally  infected  turtles  can  be 
expected  to  remain  a  hazard  for  the  duration 
of  their  commercial  suitability.  Since  turtles 
are  usually  not  kept  very  long  as  pets,  thry 
can  be  expected  to  remain  a  hazard  for  the 
duration  of  their  stay  In  a  household. 

It  is  impossible  to  equate  contamination 
levels  with  any  particular  degree  of  risk  of 
infection,  but  they  surely  represent  a  sizable 
potential  Inoculum  to  a  young  chUd,  the 
usual  victim.  •   •   • 

The  results  of  this  study  seem  to  Indicate 
that  merely  retaining  a  turtle  for  a  period  of 
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time  will  not  neceasarlly  eliminate  the  car- 
rier state.  Attempts  to  treat  carrier  turtles 
with  antimicrobial  agents  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful (personal  communication,  V.  D.  Poltz, 
University  of  Kansas,  July  1965).  Thus  at- 
tempts at  control  will  have  to  be  made  ear- 
lier In  the  turtle's  life  cycle.  One  study  has 
Indicated  transovarlal  passage  of  salmonellae 
in  the  turtle,  but  the  serotype  Involved, 
Salmonella  rublslaw,  may  be  those  adapted 
and  thus  a  special  case.  A  subsequent  attempt 
to  corroborate  these  results  was  unsuccessful, 
but  it  Indicated  that  contamination  of  the 
soil  on  the  banks  of  tiu"tle  i>onds  may  serve 
as  a  significant  source  of  contamination  (un- 
published data,  A.  P.  Kaufmann,  National 
Communicable  Disease  Center,  June  1966), 
Possibly  salmonellae  from  such  a  source  con- 
taminate the  surface  of  a  newly  laid  egg, 
subsequently  penetrate  the  shell,  and  there- 
by infect  the  young  turtle  before  It  hatches. 
Further  study  Is  needed  in  this  area,  as  It 
seems  to  offer  the  key  to  control  oi  this 
problem. 
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TABLE  2.-SALM0NELLA  HEIDELBERG  ORGANISMS  PER  100 
MILLILITER  OF  WATER  IN  CONTAINERS  WITH  SINGLE 
TURTLE,  MOST  PROBABLE  NUMBERS  METHOD 


Turtle  number 
and  day  ot 
sampling 


1st  week 


2d  week 
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3d  week 


M: 


1-5; 


1-8; 


1-9: 


Turtle  number 

and  day  of 

sampling                 1st  week 
A, 

1-1: 


1-10: 


1... 
2... 
3... 

1... 
2... 
3... 


2d  week 


3a  week 


9 
0 
9 

46,0 

1,100.0 

90.0 

IS0.0 

1, 100. 0 

240.0 

60 

240 

30 

0 
0 
0 

9.0 
3.6 
3.6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
9 
0 

0 
0 
0 

'>  1,100 

>  1,100 

>  1.100 

240.0 

>  1.100.0 

>  1,100.0 

36.0 

1,100.0 

460.0 

>l.  100 
>  1,100 
>1,100 

>  1,100.0 

>J,  100.0 
>^,  100.0 

0 

3.6 

0 

>1,100 
IbO 
15 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

3.6 

0 


'  Salmonellae  m  excess  of  capacity  ot  test  system. 

Note,  The  watei  sampled  Irom  co.itaiiiers  ol  turtles  1-2.  1-3, 

and  1-7  did  not  show  Salmonella  organisms. 


TABLE  1.— SALMONELLAE  FOUND  IN  CULTURES  OF  WATER  SAMPLES  FROM  CONTAINERS  WITH  10  TURTLES  FOR  27  WEEKS 


Container 


Week 


15 


17 


20 


22 


25 


A_ - + 

B.. -r 

C- -f- 

D -f 

E + 

F      - -I- 

G + 

H--  + 

I;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;::  t 


+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
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ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF 
A   RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    230 

.-^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  230, 
to  encourage  a  moratorium  on  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  testing  and  to 
promote  negotiations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty. 


NATIONAL  LAND   USE   POLICY   ACT 
OF    1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     9S6 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
Of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  ,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  992,  the  National  Land 
Use  Policy  Act  of  1971. 

Also  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment and  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  which  accompanied  the  amend- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment  and   letter   were    ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  996 

(a)  Amend  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  (104)  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "benefit"  and  before  the  colon  the  fol- 
lowing language:  ",  including  a  method  for 
exercising  State  control  over  the  site  location 
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and  the  location  of  major  Improvements  and 
major  access  features  of  key  facilities". 

(b)    Amend   section    107   by   adding — 

(1)  an  "(a)"  before  the  word  "Where"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  and 

I  2)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Section  15  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  (Public  Law  91-258,  84  Stat, 
227)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"  '(d)  Any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  a  management  grant  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy 
Act  by  June  30,  1975,  shall  suffer  a  reduction 
of  7  per  centum  of  Its  entitlement  to  Federal 
funds  apportioned  for  airport  development 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  paragraphs  (A)  and  (Bi 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  In  fiscal 
year  1976.  If  that  State  has  not  been  found 
eligible  by  June  30,  1976,  It  shaU  suffer  a  re- 
duction of  14  per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  if  not  found  eligible  by  June  30,  1977. 
shall  suffer  a  reduction  of  21  per  centum  In 
fiscal  year  1978.  Any  funds  so  withheld  shall 
be  Included  In  the  aggregate  of  airport  and 
airway  development  funds  and  shall  be  made 
available  to  States  found  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  section  104  of  the  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  Act  according  to  the 
criteria  prescribed  for  the  apportionment 
of  such  funds,  excluding  for  purposes  of 
computation  any  State  or  States  found  In- 
eligible for  financial  assistance  under  section 
104  of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act.' 

"(c)(1)  Section  104.  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  oy  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection; 

"  "(f)  Any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  a  management  grant  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
by  June  30,  1975,  shall  suffer  a  reduction  of 
7%  of  its  entitlement  to  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  exclusive  of  planning  and  research 
which  would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to 
such  State  in  fiscal  vear  1976.  If  that  State 


has  not  been  found  eligible  by  June  30,  1976. 
It  shall  sutler  a  reduction  of  14"r  In  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  if  not  found  eligible  by  June 
30.  1977,  shall  sutler  a  reduction  of  21': 
in  fiscal  year  1978,  Any  funds  so  wllhhe:d 
shall  be  Included  iii  the  aeirrecatc  of  Federal- 
aid  highway  fuiids  ai;d  .shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  States  found  eligible  it  'li.sistaiice 
under  section  104  of  the  Natio:ial  L6:.d  Use 
Policy  Act  according  to  criteria  prescribed 
for  the  apportionment  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds,  excludlnp  for  purposes  of  CL.inpi,- 
tation  any  State  or  States  found  Ineligible 
for  financial  assistance  under  .section  104  of 
the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act,'  " 

"(C)(2)  Section  109(f).  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  deleting 
'or  control  of  in  the  first  sentence  " 

"(d)  Subsection  5i  b(  of  the  Lajid  aijd  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  88-578.  78  Stat,  897)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  second  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing para+:raph; 

"  'Any  State  which  ha.s  not  been  found 
eligible  for  a  management  grant  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  A(  t 
by  June  30,  1975.  shall  ,suHer  a  reduction  <  f 
7^,  of  Its  entitlement  uisder  parapraplis  il) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection  in  fiscal  year  1976, 
If  that  State  has  not  been  found  eligible 
by  June  30.  1976,  it  shall  sufler  a  reduction 
of  14'-,  in  fi.scal  year  1977,  and  if  not  found 
eligible  by  June  30,  1977,  shall  suffer  a  reduc- 
tion of  21'-;  in  fiscal  year  1978  Anv  funds 
so  withheld  shall  be  included  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  land  a:id  water  conservation  funds 
and  shall  be  made  available  according  to 
the  criteria  prescribed  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  such  funds,  excluding  for  purposes 
of  computation  any  .State  or  States  found 
Ineligible  for  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy 
Act.'  "; 

(c)  Amend  the  short  title  on  lines  3  and 
4  of  page  1  by  striking  "National  Land  Use 
Policy    Act    of    1971"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
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. hereof  "Natloiiai  Land  Use  Policy  Act  ol 
I97a"; 

(d)  Amend  subsection  (b)  or  section  106 
md  further  amend  section  107  by  striking 
■1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975"; 
iiid 

(C)  Amend  section  112  by  striking  "1972 
hrough  1976"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
1973  through  1977". 

U-S.  Depaktmznt  of  the  Intehior, 
Washington,  DC,  February  8, 1972. 
'.Ion.  Hexbt  M.  Jackson, 
( Ihairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,   U.S.   Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 
Deas  Mb.  Chairman:  On  February  11.  1971, 
1    forwarded   to  Congress   on   behalf  of   the 
i  idmlnlstratlon  a  proposed  "National  Land 
irse  Policy  Act  of  1971."  Hearings  on  that  bUl, 
J  ,  992  and  other  similar  legislation,  have  been 
1  eld  before  your  Committee,  and  we  under- 
stAnd   the  Committee   Ls   In  the   process  of 

I  re  paring  Its  report. 

I  cannot  overly  stress  the  Importance  of 
tits  legislation.  Land  Is  our  most  basic  and 
r  loet  abused  resource.  As  the  President  said 

I I  his  envlronmen.taJ  message  last  year,  "The 
t  se  of  our  land  not  only  aif  ecta  the  natural 
eavlronment  but  shapes  the  pattern  of  our 
d  ally  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  sensible  use 
of  our  land  Is  often  thwarted  by  the  Inabtl- 
i  y  of  the  many  competing  and  overlapping 
1  ical  units  of  government  to  control  land  use 
decisions  which  have  regional  significance." 
The  Administration's  proposal  represents  a 
c  -uclal  step  towards  reshaping  the  patterns 
o'  land  use  in  closer  harmony  with  wise  en- 
v  jonmental  concepts. 

During  the  past  year  this  topic  has  received 
a  gieat  deal  of  public  attention.  The  Council 
o  I  Environmental  Quality  released  in  Decem- 
b;r,  1971,  a  study  of  the  latest  developments 
i:.  the  land  use  laws  of  several  States.  The 
C  sngresslonal  hearings  stimulated  useful 
p  Jbllc  debate. 

In  his  environmental  message  to  Congress 
tdday,  the  President  reiterated  his  concern 
with  abuse  of  our  land  resources  and  stressed 
tl  le  need  for  early  action  to  promote  respon- 
slole  land  use  practices.  Because  of  the  Im- 
p  )rtance  he  attaches  to  that  topic,  and  as  a 
r«Bult  of  the  public  attention  which  it  has 
r«  oelved,  the  President  proposed  two  amend- 
n:  ents  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  Admin- 
Is  :ratlon's  proposal.  The  flrst  would  clarify 
tl  e  scope  of  State  land  use  regxilatory  pro- 
giams  explicitly  to  Include  control  over  the 
si  ling  of  such  key  facilities  as  major  alr- 
p<  irts,  highways  and  recreation  facilities.  The 
3«  cond  would  provide  sanctions  against  any 
Si  ate  which  failed  to  Implement  an  adequate 
la  nd  use  program. 

The  legislation  submitted  last  year  pro- 
■.  lied  m  part  that  to  qualify  for  Federal 
fi  ndlng  the  State  land  use  program  must 
1::  elude  a  method  for  exercising  control  over 
ar?as  Impacted  by  key  facilities.  Key  facill- 
•Ms  were  defined  as  public  facilities  which 
*eid  to  induce  development  and  urbaniza- 
tiin  of  more  than  local  Impact  Including 
ni\;or  airports,  highways  and  recreation  fa- 
ct ities.  Decisions  as  to  the  actual  siting  of 
^i  ch  key  facilities  can,  of  course,  dictate  the 
uses  to  which  the  surrotmdlng  lands  subse- 
qi  eiitly  are  put.  Thus,  we  believe  it  desirable 
cliarly  to  require  that  the  States'  land  use 
pr  agrams  Include  methods  for  e.xerclslng  cou- 
•r)l  over  key  facility  site  location,  as  well 
a.s  major  Improvements  and  access  features 
"f  such  facilities. 

Under  our  proposal  of  last  year,  the  prlnci- 
pel  Incentive  for  States  to  develop  land  use 
programs  was  the  Federal  matching  grants 
to  '  program  development  and  program  man- 
agement. We  now  are  persuaded  that  eco- 
ncmlc  sanctions  as  well  as  grants  should  be 
pr3vided  to  assure  State  action.  Recognizing 
th;  significant  effect  which  key  facilities  can 
have  on  broad  land  use  patterns,  the  sanc- 
ricns  which  we  propose  would  reduce  the 
an  lount  of  financial  assistance  under  those 
Feleral  programs  with  the  most  far-reach- 


ing effect  upon  land  use — airport  and  high- 
way construction  and  recreation  facllitiea. 
The  proposed  reductions  would  apply  to  any 
State  which  has  not  developed  an  adequate 
land  use  program  by  June  30,  1975.  Any  funds 
withheld  irum  states  wliich  have  not  im- 
plemented adequate  land  use  programs 
would  be  diverted  to  States  complying  with 
'.he  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act,  since  com- 
plying States  would  be  better  able  to  make 
sound  decisions  with  respect  to  activities 
with  major  land  use  Impacts. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  proposed  language 
which  would  accomplish  the  objectives  set 
forth  above.  In  addition,  in  view  of  the 
passage  of  time  since  the  proposal  was  intro- 
duced, the  dates  contained  m  certain  sec- 
tions ( listed  on  the  attachment)  must  be  re- 
vised. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  adopt  these  rec- 
"inmended  amendments  and  act  promptly  to 
complete  its  consideration  of  this  vitally  'im- 
portant legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
.idvised  that  enactment  of  S.  992,  with  the 
ameudmeuts  recommended  herein,  would  be 
III  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours, 
I  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

I  Secretary  Of  thr  Interior. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— AMEND- 
MENT 

.^MENDMENT    NO.    997 

'Ordered  to  be  pi'inted  and  to  lie  on 
ihe  table." 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  ixd  amendment 
No-  956,  proposed  to  the  bill  'H.R.  12910) 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in 
tlie  public  debt  limit. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

I  AMENDMENT    NO.    958 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  'for  Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator 
f :  cm  California  i  Mr.  Tcnney  >  \va.s  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  958, 
intended  to  be  propo.>ed  to  the  bill 
•H.R.  li,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
NOMINATION  OF  MR.  JACK  O. 
HORTON    OF    WYOMING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  to  notify 
Senators  and  ail  others  concerned  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair.^  will  be  holding  a  hearins  on 
Monday.  March  13.  in  room  3110,  New- 
Senate  OfTice  Building,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Jack  O.  Horton,  of  Wyoming, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Land  U.'^c  Planning  Commission  lor 
Ala.-ka 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AN    ALTERNATIVE    TO    THE    URBAN 
CRISIS 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Committee  on  .-^snculture  and 
Forestry  was  honored  to  add  a  new  con- 
sultant in  rural  development  to  its  staff. 
He  IS  Dr  Peter  Goldmark.  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  technological  rev- 
olution which  has  helped  make  this  Na- 
tion so  great. 


Dr.  Goldmark  is  best  known  as  the  in- 
\entDr  of  the  long-playing  record,  the 
fust  practical  color  television  system  and 
01  the  device  which  permits  us  earth- 
bound  people  to  communicate  with  our 
astronauts  in  space. 

Now  he  is  devoting  his  energies  to  ap- 
plying existing  technology  to  the  prob- 
lems of  renewing  rural  America.  He  calls 
ills  proposal,  "The  New  Rural  Society." 

Clearly  tnere  is  much  in  the  Gold- 
mark  concept  which  can  be  used  by  both 
i^nvate  busme^s  and  Government  to  add 
new  dimensions  and  weight  to  the  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  migration  of  people 
from  the  countryside — and  hopefully, 
even  reverse  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pr.nted  m  the  Record  Dr.  Goldmark's  re- 
marks to  the  committee  on  Wednesday, 
March  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Rural  Socikty 

(By  Dr.  Peter  C.  Goldmark,  President  and 
Director  of  Research.  Goldmark  Communi- 
cations Corporation) 

Ninety  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
L'nited  States  lives  today  on  less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  land.  If  the  trend  Is  allowed 
lo  continue,  the  year  2000  will  find  200  mil- 
lion of  the  nation's  then  300  million  people 
still  living  on  less  than  ten  percent  of  our 
total  land  area — and  crowded  into  twelve 
densely-populated  urban  centers. 

Half  of  the  population— 150  mUllon  Amer- 
icans—will be  huddled  together  in  the  three 
largest  virban  concentrations:  Boston-Wash- 
ington, Chicago-Pittsburgh,  and  San  Fran- 
ciscj-San  Diego.  And  experience  has  already 
proven  that  high-density  living  inevitably 
results  in  increasing  many  fold  the  problems 
of  crime,  narcotics,  poverty,  pollution,  traffic, 
housing,  education — and  Just  plalo  living. 

We  have  been  heading  inexorably  toward 
today's  crisis  of  urban  overpopulation  and 
rural  underpopulatlon  for  the  past  several 
centuries.  A  look  backward  to  the  beginnings 
of  mankind  reveals  that  this  environmental 
blight — ecologically  and  economically — was 
laeviiable. 

Man  IS  gregarious— bv  nature  and  bv  neces- 
suy. 

Ten  thousand  years  ago,  v/hen  families 
lived  in  crude  shelters  or  caves,  the  ten  mil- 
lion people  on  this  earth,  about  the  popula- 
tion of  Greater  New  York  City  today,  orga- 
nn^ed  tribal  communities  lor  mutual  pro- 
i.ectlon  and  for  social  relationships.  Men 
could  provide  better  for  their  families  by 
hunting  and  fishing  together.  They  could 
protect  them  better  against  enemy  attack  by 
living  close  to  one  another. 

Land  wa.s  the  hard-core  basis  of  existence 
for  many  thousands  of  years.  Man  used  the 
land  to  graze  the  cattle  he  raised  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  family.  He  used  the  land  to  grow 
the  crops  he  fed  his  family.  Nature  provided 
hiin  with  clear  air  to  breathe,  clean  water  to 
drink,  and  the  raw  materials  from  which 
to  create  shelter  and  to  fabricate  essential 
implements. 

Eventually,  the  beginnings  of  trade  de- 
veloped. Individual  artisans  evolved,  special- 
izing in  making  tools  and  clothing  and  other 
products  which  they  bartered  to  provide  for 
iheir  own  families'  needs. 

Men  began  to  explore.  They  traveled  over 
land  and  water  to  hitherto  unknown  places. 
They  opened  up  new  markets  for  their  own 
poods  and  returned  home  with  products  of 
the  places  they  visited. 

Soon,  as  we  measure  time  in  history,  in- 
ventive minds  foimd  ways  of  producing 
goods  in  mass  quantities.  And  the  industrial 
revolution  took  workers  out  of  their  homes 
and    Into    manufacturing    complexes.    Com- 
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muiiities  became  cities.  Our  patterns  of  liv- 
ing' changed  drastically. 

Farmers  continued  to  remain  independent 
uptjratora  lor  a  good  many  years,  wurtiiug 
their  individual  farms,  free  from  the  tur- 
moil of  the  cities.  But  the  cities  grew  larger 
and  larger.  Entrepreneurs  found  centr-.lizcd 
opennlons  easier  to  manage  and  people 
wanted  lo  live  close  to  their  pLices  of  employ- 
ment. 

We  began  to  pollute  ihe  air  and  the  water — 
with  even  those  who  recognized  the  poUu- 
liou  considering  it  a  necessary  evil  of  'prog- 
ress. 

Science  and  technology  grew  more  sophia- 
iicated.  During  the  past  200  years,  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  books  (titles)  grew  from  a  million  to 
50  million.  Scientists  could  now  learn  about 
ideas  and  discoveries  of  others  without  hav- 
ing to  explore  ground  already  covered.  The 
;i..!od  .1  lt.\tl)ooks  acceleratcci  teaclung. 

The  end  result  has  been  an  abundance  of 
new  and  attractive  prooucts,  with  increased 
produciivity  making  poss.ble  more  and  more 
goods,  and  with  more  and  more  people  mar- 
keting them  from  more  and  nrore  consumers. 

World  population  h.is  sharply  increased  in 
the  last  few  htmdrcd  years.  By  the  year  20C0 
there  will  be  six  billion  people  on  earth.  And 
life  expectancy  today  is  two  and  u  half  times 
what  It  uas  200  years  ago  when  30  years  was 
the  average  life  span. 

riie  aoiuidance  of  land  lias,  of  course,  re- 
mained. But  we  are  overlooking  the  use  of 
most  01  it.  This  country  is  supposed  to  have 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known.  But  millions  of  people  are  crowd- 
ed in;o  the  squalor  of  unsafe,  unhealthy, 
crime-ridden  ghettos. 

Agriculture  and  forestry,  upon  which  we 
depend  for  the  food  we  eat.  the  ra'A'  mate- 
rial for  clothing  and  shelter,  and  many  of 
the  conveniences  of  modern  living,  is  be- 
coming industrialized. 

The  young  people  of  rural  America  are 
flocking  to  the  larger  cities  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  they  ever  did.  And  ever  since 
World  War  II,  the  increasing  availability  of 
higher  education  has  made  the  big  city  a 
mecca  for  the  yoiuig  college  graduate  who 
sees  Utile  possibility  for  the  "fuller  life"  in 
the  rustic  or  smalltown  atmosphere  in  which 
he  was  raised. 

The  floodtide  influx  to  the  cities  began 
with  the  demands  of  World  War  I  produc- 
tion. It  surged  away  up  again  when  tlie 
United  States  became  the  "Arsenal  of  De- 
mocracy" for  World  War  II, 

Many  wurkers  who  have  come  to  the  huge 
industrial  centers  during  peak  production 
periods  have  not  been  equipped  by  tempera- 
ment ur  training  to  survive  economically  in 
the  times  of  oversupply  ol  labor.  Result  :"the 
enervating  ghettos  have  developed  witii  all 
their  attendant  evils.  Ghetto  children  are 
raised  without  proper  shelter,  proper  food, 
proper  education  and  v.ith  an  instilled  beliei 
that  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  established 
.s(x;iety. 

Disadvantaged  in  every  respect,  they  quit 
school  early,  can't  find  jobs  to  support  "them- 
selves, ttuu  to  drugs  for  pseudoamelioratiou 
of  their  lives,  and  to  crime  to  support  the 
expen.sive  false  luxury  of  non-reality.  Drop- 
outs from  productive  society,  they  are  a 
continuing  menace  to  the  weil-rounded  life 
which  the  so-called  "square"  citizens  ol  the 
metropolises  seek. 

Middle  claos  big-city  residents  are  finding 
life  for  tiiemselves  and  their  families  more 
and  more  Intolerable.  Transportation  to  and 
from  work  is  a  daily  nightmare.  Proper 
^'"•hoollng  for  their  children  is  suffering  from 
overcrowded  conditions  and  iu.';unicient  t;ix 
revenues  to  correct  the  situation.  Decent 
rental  housing  is  practically  out  of  reach.  In- 
dividual home  owners  are  becoming  rarities 
because  of  Inadequate  land  space  and  sky- 
high  building  costs  and  taxes.  Cultural  and 
entertainment  opportunities  abound  but 
crime  on  tlic  streets  makes  people  hesitate  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 
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Suburbia  is  no  longer  the  answer.  The 
once  quiet,  homelike  communities  to  which 
city  workers  escaped  from  the  urban  jungle 
are  themselves  becoming  overcrcwded  and 
citiiied — by  tiieir  very  proximity  to  the  large 
metropolitan  centers.  Mass  transportation 
between  cities  and  suburbs  has  become  un- 
predict.ible.  uncomfortable  and  uneccnomlc. 

Meanwhile,  rural  communities.  Isolated 
;iom  llie  bustle  of  city  life,  are  for  that  very 
reason  dwindling  away  to  unproductive  bu- 
colicisrn  with  inadequate  tax  money  for 
essential  public  services  becau:;e  local  popula- 
tion and  business  are  on  the  downturn. 

A  solution  must  be  found  to  the  dilemma 
of  loo  many  people  iir  the  cities  and  two  few 
people  in  the  rural  areas.  If  we  are  going  to 
liave  100  million  more  Americans  in  the  year 
2000,  we  must  provicie  them  with  the  kind 
of  living  and  working  environriieut  they  want 
either  in  an  improved  urban  atmosphere  or 
m  a  newly-created  Ruralurbla. 

The  population  disperi-en.ent  problem  has 
not  gone  unrecognized  by  socio-economists. 
In  19ii8,  at  the  request  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Group  on  Telecommunications,  the 
National  Academy  ol  Engineering  created  a 
panel  to  develop  ways  of  applying  communi- 
cations technology  to  tne  alleviation  of  exist- 
ing urban  conditions  and  to  more  productive 
use  of  the  nation's  land  resources. 

This  panel  joined  forces  with  the  Con- 
necticut Re.^earch  Commission  to  form  a 
joint  NAE-CRC  committee  on  Cities  of  the 
Future.  The  group's  research  has  had  the 
juint  support  of  the  Departments  of  Housing 
and  IJrban  Developnient,  Justice.  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  as  well  as  tlie  U.S.  Po.;tal  Service, 
the  Federal  Coniniunications  Commission, 
.uid  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Rural  De'.elopment  Subcommittee  of 
t!.e  Senate  Connnittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  expressed  the  conviction  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  NAE-CRC  task 
force  are  not  oniy  practical  but  are  essential 
to  the  future  of  rural  America. 

The  Concept  of  the  new  rural  society  can 
breathe  life  back  into  expiring  rural  com- 
munities and  relieve  urban  conge.?iion.  It 
can  provide  our  citizens  with  the  kind  of 
living  each  Individual  family  feels  Is  best 
suited  to  its  day-by-day  wants. 

The  new  rtual  society  is  practical.  We  al- 
re.idy  have  all  the  e^oential  tools  with  which 
5o  accomplish  it.  Science  and  technology 
have  invented  the  communications  tech- 
niques. All  we  have  lo  do  is  to  innovate  these 
techniques  to  bring  lo  smalltown  living  big- 
town  conveniences,  culture  and  leisure-living 
opportunities,  without  the  byproducts  of 
pollution  and  poverty  and  rampant  crime. 

The  new  rural  society  Is  not  v^'l.^hful  think- 
ing. Phase  I  in  making  It  a  working  reality 
underway.  Funded  by  HUD,  endorsed  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  under  personal  ob- 
servation by  representatives  of  ten  other 
states,  hailed  as  a  giant  step  forward  by 
numerous  federal  agency  officials  and  po- 
litical leaders,  a  twelve-mr.nlh  sludy  is  now 
being  made  in  a  rural  area  In  northeastern 
Connoc.icur-  -the  Windham  Region  Plan- 
ning Region — which  Is  In  a  sense  a  micro- 
co.-m  of  tins  country's  population  pattern. 

The  study — budgeted  at  $361.000 — is  being 
conducted  by  Fairfield  University.  Because 
of  my  background  a.s  chairman  of  the  orig- 
inal NAE  panel  and  the  N.'^E-CHC  joint  com- 
mittee, I  am  serving  as  the  project's  director 
as  my  personal  Mutrlbution  to  the  cause. 
Technical  assistance  is  being  provided  by  the 
staff  of  Gokimark  Communications  Corpora- 
tion, Actual  testir.g  of  the  efficacy  of  two- 
way,  multi-use  conimunicntlons  systems  is 
being  made  possible  through  free  access  to 
the  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Com- 
pany's microwave  link  between  W'illlmantlc 
and  Hartford. 

The  Windham  Region  covers  about  32C 
square  miles  with  Its  western  border  some  25 
miles  from  Hartford.  Only  five  percent  of  Its 
land  Is  urban.  Thirteen  percent  Is  agricul- 


tural. The  remaining  82  percent  is  undevel- 
oped. 

About  33  percent  of  the  labor  force  living 
in  the  Windham  Region  commutes  out  ol  ihe 
area — 78  percent  of  these  commuters  work- 
iiig  in  HarUord  or  its  environs.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  towns  or  moderate  expansion 
of  existing  communities  could  provide  the 
needed  facilities  for  business  ana  inuusiry 
to  operate  In  the  towns,  enabling  people  vo 
work  in  the  communities  in  which  they  Jive. 

The  result  ol  the  Windham  siudy  will  de- 
velop a  format  for  the  naiiou  to  adopt  if  we 
really  want  to  face  up  to  the  crisis  coniront- 
ing  us.  It  Is  an  opportunity  to  turn  the 
country  around,  eflecting  requisite  relief  to 
urban  pressures  and  rural  debUttatloii. 

It  win  give  people  a  free  choice  of  living  in 
comfort  In  a  big  city  or  in  a  small  conmiu- 
nlty — enjoying  equal  benefits  In  both,  ac- 
cording to  Individual  tas'i.es. 

What  will  be  the  way  of  life  of  the  average 
family  in  the  new  rural  society? 

First  01  all,  if  the  head  of  a  family  is  to 
provide  them  with  the  necessities  and  amen- 
ities of  life,  he  must  have  a  choice  of  pro- 
ductive employment  in  work  for  which  his 
skills  and  bent  best  suit  iiim. 

Commerce  and  industry  have  already  de- 
centralized much  of  their  operations.  Tele- 
phone and  TWX,  for  example,  provide  readily 
available  communications  between  one 
point  and  another — between  corporate  head- 
quarters and  Its  plants  and  branch  office 
operations.  But  this  type  of  communications 
is  basically  a  one-to-one  facility.  Through 
existing  communications  technology,  "buih- 
way  "  broadband  cables  can  provide  right  now 
up  to  40  channels  in  use  simultaneously. 

With  broadband  Installation,  a  company 
can  set  up  spe-^ialized  operations  anywh>;re. 
Everyone  In  the  company  involved  in  any 
phase  of  an  operation  can  be  In  constant 
touch  with  that  operation — and  simultane- 
ously with  other  locations — through  audi- 
video  interconnected  multl-chaimel  tele- 
communications. Visual  material,  from  let- 
ters to  blueprints,  computer  output  and  the 
like,  can  be  Instantaneously  trausmitled 
from  any  company  facility  to  other  facilities. 

This  means  that  It  Is  not  ncessary  for  na- 
tional concerns  to  house  thousands  of  work- 
ers In  soaring  skyscrapers  to  conduct  iheir 
widespread  enterprises  efllclently.  Quiet  cuni- 
inunities  in  rustic  surroundings  can  be  uti- 
lized or  new  towns  established  to  accom- 
modate moderately-sized  staffs,  with  com- 
panies in  complete  communications  at  all 
times  with  all  of  their  acilvlty-sites. 

These  communities  will  atford  the  man  or 
woman  earning  a  living  the  opportunity  to 
progress  from  an  economic  viewpoint,  v.hile 
enjoying  a  well-rounded  life,  without  the 
traumatic  existence  of  big-clty  working  and 
living. 

Within  the  communities  of  the  New  Rural 
.Society,  Internal  communications  networks 
win  provide  every  essential  public  service  a 
family  needs  for  everyday  living.  A  two-way 
random  access  network  will  serve  as  a  basic 
"nerve  system"  as  vital  as  streets,  water  and 
power.  "This  network,  encompa.ssing  voice, 
data  and  videophone,  will  put  anyone  In  Im- 
mediate contact  with  anyone  else  to  meet 
emergencies  or  to  carry  on  regular  dally  com- 
munications. 

A  network  of  broadband  cables  carrying  a 
multitude  of  television  channels  Into  Indi- 
vidual homes  will  provide  the  ability  to  "at- 
tend" municipal  agency  meetings  via  the 
home  television  set.  Its  two-way  faculty  will 
enable  Instant  polling  of  public  opinion  on 
important  community  Issues  under  discus- 
sion. Through  "frame  freezing,"  the  house- 
holder will  be  able  to  get  on  demand  (via 
his  television  set)  such  diverse  information 
as  travel  schedules,  weather  conditions,  pol- 
lution levels,  shopping  opportunities,  traf- 
fic conditions,  listings  of  current  cultural 
and  entertainment  events,  and  so  on. 

Key  community  officials  and  vital  Insti- 
tutions    vrtll     be     Intercoimected     through 
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OiiCihiLUd  cable  tu  injure  ;,iiii.'Oih  oper.iHua 
.  public  services,  liie  system  -Aill  include 
cf-y  i'-''ll  aiid  all  municipal  o:l:cc,.  hospitals 
.d  Lurking  hi.uies,  schooUs  and  collekjes. 
irarles,  police  and  fire  stations,  bus  and 
llroad  terminals,  airports.  a::d  any  other 
.vn  fr.clli.ies. 

SuperUnpo~td  oi\  the.->e  .leiwurka  will  be  a 
.vn  emergency  service:  the  911  police  and 
e  eniergency  system,  augmented  by  auto- 
a:.c  identification  c>f  a  caller's  locaiiLn.  as 
;11  as  a  system  to  keep  constant  track  of 
e  locations  of  vehicle^  i.perated  by  police, 
e,  sanitation,  utilities,  and  ether  fieet  op- 
latiuns. 

Radio  and  television  broadcast  facilities 
!1  be  Integral  to  the  communicatio.is  capa- 
itles.  Private  and  public  network  broad- 
T-ing  will  be  brought  Im  A  special  cable 
tern  will  provide  locai-crigin  programs  of 
:ciftc  interest  to  the  Individual  commun- 

This   new  rural   living   will   immeasurably 
tend  the  opponuiutles  for  iiigher  educa- 
n   icr   the   youth   of   tlie:e   communities. 
ch   town  will   have  a  small   local   campus 
terconnected  by  two-way  broadband  tele- 
j:.  circu.ts  wltii  the  region's  central  uni- 
.dr^ity.    No    insti-uiion    of    higher    learning 
■.V  11  have  to  turn  down  worthy  students  be- 
i>e  of  lack  of  room  or  teaching  staff.  Local 
idenn;  will  gather  in  their  own  classrooms 
d   parLiclpate   in   clascrooin  discussion   at 
riiain  campus  and  listen  to  lectures  by 
Ll^e   faculty   menibers  stationed   there. 
General  cultural  and  entertainment  events 
quality  will  nrt  be  overlooked.  As  part  of 
national     high-deflnition     closed-circuit 
evision  iietwt'rk.  broa.^'oand  cable  systems 
.1    bring    ti.e   opera,   coi^certs.   live  Broad- 
y  prcducrion.-,  top  .-.ports  e\-eiiiA  and  so  on 
tlieaters    especially    equipped    to    receive 
:h   performances.  A   high-resolution  color 
evision    system    of     1.000    lines    wall    use 
-neni.  and  projector^  particularly  designed 
live  pick-up  u.;d  large  screen  projection. 
I  he    ino^t    suitable    national    distribution 
m  ithod  for  this  system  Is  probably  through 
a    lynchronous  satellite,  broadcasting  several 
cf    the.=-e    ii:,,h-deflnition   I'V   signals    which 
ill  be  iveeived  by  the  local  higli-gain  fi.xed 
tennai. 

\  major  i,^al  of  tiu  \V;  lOhani  Keglon  proj- 
■c  li,  to  create  an  lulergovernmeiiial  body 
federal  aiid  stale  oHicials  with  the  respoa- 
sii,  lllty  of  initiating  u  coordinated  national 
•,  .1  :rt  to  spre.ict  our  population  literally  across 
fnt  land  and  truly  take  advantage  of  our 
atest  natural  rtsouree— land.  The  oificlai 
oPlurvers  from  ti.e  states  and  the  federal 
itg  mcies  will  have  hrst-haiid  knowledge  of 
I'r  s  prcjectloii  puieuiiul  of  the  program  when 
Linient  regional  lest  j^uidy  is  completed. 
:'-•  Windham  Region  task  force  Is  stv.dy- 
wi^h  busliii.-s  and  governineni  the  spe- 
,  n-tture  of  ilay-by-day  procedures,  prai- 
s  and  coiunui'iualiuiis  II. at  now  usually 
iijiilt  iu  meetillg^.  memos,  letier.s,  picenia- 
111  115.  and  other  ofici  wasteUil  coiisiunptloii 
of  e.xpensive  m.iu-hours.  It  is  developing 
m<  ihods  of  bubstliutiug  broadband  and  other 
nmunieaiions  media  to  handle  these  rou- 
es. The  end-result  of  Ihi.s  pha.se  of  tlie 
dy  will  be  practical  data  on  how  eRecllvely 
Iti-location  operations  can  function  with- 
the  concept  of  a  new  rural  -society. 
Vindham  Region  planners  and  other  town 
nal.i  are  being  consulted  on  standards  and 
its  to  establish  the  opiiiniun  rale  and 
p,!  tern  f'f  prowth  to  en.sure  the  bl^'he-t 
•?q|-,a!uy  of  living  The  studies  are  being  ru- 
inated with  relevant  Stf.ie  agencies  to 
ke  sure  that  the  program  developed  l.s  in 
be.-.t  Interesls  of  Connectl-  ut  as  a  whole. 
v'.ll  also  be  establi.-hed.  thai  when  a  work- 
program  is  ch.trted  out.  the  necessary 
sufp^rtinj:  resources  (utilities,  surface  and 
air  tran.sportatlon.  etc.)  will  be  available, 
bai  ed   on  decided-upon  erowth  7oals. 

"he  study  team  Is  e.xperlmenting  with  the 


nic  of  a  v>iriety  of  terminal  equipment  for 
broadband  and  variotis  communications  links 
to  asctrtaln  the  specitlc  Implementation 
needed  to  provide  the  essential  services  to 
malie  the  development  of  the  communities 
ij.i  lule  and  sell -sufficient. 

1  ins  is  tlie  concept  of  the  New  Rural  tjo- 
-lei-y.  Ilie  years  study  results  should  define 
.nid  expand  its  practicability  and  ueslrabil- 
:iy.  The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
o.:e.i  With  us  a  long  Uine.  People  have  Ltid- 
uied  in  high-density  complexes  because  rural 
.ireas  did  not  ceem  to  otfer  any  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  up  to  us  to  reverse  tlie  trend. 

The  British  realized  the  direction  In  which 
I  heir  own  country  was  heading  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  1944,  the  Aber- 
crombie  Plan  provided  for  the  establisli- 
ineiU  of  a  whole  series  of  new  towns  around 
London,  beyond  the  sc-cailed  Green  Belt. 

Thirty-one  new  towns  were  built.  They 
.■.;i  attracted  business  and  industry.  But  of- 
nce  employment  continues  to  Increase  in 
London.  Britain  has  concluded  tliat  no  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  can  be  successful  within 
the  framework  of  existing,  overtaxed  com- 
munications facilities.  Decentralization  with- 
out communications  expansion  only  serves 
to  reduce  operating  efficiency  of  existing 
facilities. 

As  a  result,  the  British  are  currently  de- 
signing several  broadband  services:  a  na- 
lional  data  network,  conference  television, 
.able  educational  television  for  the  London 
ar;.'a,   and   household   wired   television. 

We  have  available  today  all  the  communi- 
.ations  technology  to  carry  on  the  program 
v.e  are  proposing.  We  need  only  to  innovate, 
ncit  invent.  Most  cities  are  already  social 
networks  of  coranuuiications.  But  if  we  su- 
perimpose on  these  electronic  networks  with- 
out forethought,  the  results  will  be  a  greater 
congestion  and  complexity  of  operation — 
:md  tlie  danger  of  a  breakdown,  rather  than 
a  buildup,  of  essential  social  and  buslnes.s 
relationships. 

We  must  plan  new  small  towns  and  the 
reasonable  enlargement  of  smaller  commu- 
nities in  rustic  areas  on  the  basis  of  an  In- 
tegrated, efficient,  and  self-sufBcient  net- 
work of  communications,  of  transportation, 
of  utilities.  With  meticulous  planning  and 
w:ih  meticulous  follow-through,  the  New 
Rural  Society  will  become  a  reality,  healing 
many  of  our  social  ills. 


A  TRIBUTI-:  TO  TWO  STALWART 

GENTLEMEN 

Ml-.  PACKVVOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
like  this  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  two 
uf  my  fellow  Oregoniuns  who  have,  to- 
gether, devoted  140  years  to  the  banking 
profession  in  the  city  of  MrMinnville, 
Oieg. 

Frank  Wortman,  president  of  the  First 
N  stional  Bank  of  McMimiville,  and  his 
brother  Ralph  Wortman.  vice  president, 
liave  each  spent  more  than  70  years  with 
the  in.'ititution.  which  i.s  Oregon'.s  oldest 
indeiiendent  bank.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
fir.-t  of  its  kind  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  between  Portland  and 
Eugene. 

The  bank  was  fotuided  in  1883  and  lists 
as  one  of  its  first  bookkeeping  items  the 
repair  of  wooden  sidewalks  damaged  in 
dragging  a  large  safe  necessary  for  bank- 
ing operations  from  the  railroad  station 
to  it^.  i^lace  of  use.  It  in.  however,  naw 
completely  modern  in  edifice  and  opera- 
tions. 

In  mv  opinion.  Frank  and  R.tlnh  Wort- 
man are  fine  examples  of  the  pioneer 
sDirit  in  our  State,  as  well  as  the  vigor- 
ous nature  of  many  of  our  citizens. 


UNIVERSri  Y  OP  LOUISVILLE 
BASKETBALL  SEASON 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Preoident,  toiiigiit  the 
Umvei^ity  of  Louiavilie  ba-^ketoall  team 
concludes  Uio  most  ^uc■e5sfui  season  in  iti 
illustriou.'i  history.  Currently  ranked  sec- 
ond and  third  in  the  major  v.ire  service 
poll:^,  the  Cardinal.?  have  aroused  the  en- 
thusiasm and  spirit  of  the  commiuiity  of 
Louisville  and  the  State  oi  Kentucky. 

Larjiciy  resiionsible  for  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  University  of  Louisville 
"earn  lia..  been  first  year  Coach  Denny 
Cnun,  who  came  to  Louis\  illc  after  being 
Lisoistant,  coach  to  Jolinny  V/ooden  to 
UCLA.  As  a  lornier  member  of  uie  board 
of  trustees  oi  the  imiversity,  I  am  well 
av.are  of  the  great  value  of  a  successful 
athletic  piogram,  both  to  a  college  and  a 
community.  The  University  of  Louisville 
Cards  have  certainly  contributed  im- 
measurably to  tiie  community  of  Louis- 
ville lor  many  years.  They  have  never 
had  a  lading  ^efison  in  basketb.ill,  a  claim 
few  other  nidjor  colleges  can  make. 

The  Cardinals  are  agam  guaranteed  an 
opi'ortunity  to  participate  in  a  iJO.^t -sea- 
son tournament  this  year.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  Coach  Cram 
and  ills  fine  team  on  their  highly  success- 
ful season,  and  oiler  them  my  best  wishes 
lor  continued  sue  cess  in  their  post-season 
endeavors. 


FORCED  SCHOOL  BUSING 

Mr.  TAI.:..L-\DGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ani 
a  regular  rfaclor  of  Commentary  maga- 
zine, published  by  tho  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  legard  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  journals  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States. 

I  was  veiy  laucli  interested  to  read  m 
the  March  issue  of  this  magazine  an  ex- 
cellent di.~cu:-sion  of  forced  sciiool  buy- 
ing by  Nathan  Glnzer.  profe.-sor  of  edu- 
cation anc  S'jcial  structure  at  Harvard. 
Professor  Gia/,er".s  assCbsment  of  the  bus- 
ing controversy  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
cunvv  and  perceptive  discussions  that  I 
have  iiad  an  opportunity  to  read.  He  clo- 
tiuently  argues  that  forced  scliool  bas- 
ing is  not  nece.-sui-y  to  achieve  quality 
education,  and  tiiat  it,  in  fact,  works  to 
create  tlie  opposite.  Neither,  according  to 
Professor  Glazer.  is  it  requii'ed  or  sanc- 
tiont-d  by  tiic  Constitution. 

Also,  the  inai:a<:ine  contained  an  edi- 
torial comment  by  Norman  Podhoretz, 
editor  of  Commentary,  on  Mr.  Glazcr's 
article,  which  I  also  brin;:  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  i  unstriit  tiiat  the.-e 
articles  be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  bf  i^rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow.-> : 

Is   Busing   Necessary? 
(By    Nathan    Glazer) 

It  Is  the  fute  of  any  social  reform  In  the 
tJnlted  State.s — perhaps  anywhere — that,  in- 
sMtuted  by  enthusiasts,  men  of  vision,  po;!- 
tlclan.s,  .statesmen,  It  U  soon  put  into  the 
keeping  of  fiill-time  prufo.;sion.ils.  This  has 
two  consequences.  On  the  one  hand,  the  job 
Is  done  vvoU.  The  enthusl.a.sts  move  on  to 
"^ew  causes  while  the  professionals  continue 
working  in  the  area  of  reform  left  behind 
by  public  attention.  But  there  is  a  second 
consequence.  The  professionals,  concentrat- 
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ing  exclusively  on  their  area  of  reform  may 
become  more  and  more  remote  from  public 
opinion,  and  indeed  from  common  sense. 
They  end  up  at  a  point  that  seenxs  perfectly 
logical  and  necessary  to  them — but  which 
seems  perfectly  outrageous  to  al.nio.st  every- 
one else,  'i'his  is  tlie  ?t  vy  ■  'f  schot'l  cic^e^i-e- 
gation  in  the  United  State.;. 

For  ten  years  after  the  19.'54  Supreme  Court 
decisioii  In  Broun,  little  was  done  to  d^'scg- 
regaie  the  schools  of  the  South.  But  pro- 
fessionals were  at  work  on  the  proble'in  '.ho 
NA.'^CP  Le^al  Defense  Fund  continuen  to 
bring  case  after  case  into  court  to  cir'  '-m- 
veiit  tlie  endless  forms  of  resistance  to  i  ull 
and  complete  desegregation  of  the  i'  -.J 
scnool  systems  of  the  South.  The  ffieral 
courts,  having  started  on  this  Journey  In 
1954,  became  educated  in  all  the  techni  lues 
of  subterfuge  and  evasion,  and  in  their  ine- 
;hodical  way  struck  them  dt.wn  one  by  one. 
The  federal  executive  esta'jlishment,  reluc- 
tant to  enter  the  battle  of  school  desegre.Ta- 
tion,  l;ecanie  more  and  more  involved. 

Tiie  critical  moment  came  with  the  p.iss- 
age  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  in  19(54,  in  the 
,vake  of  the  assoiisination  of  a  President  and 
the  exposure  on  television  of  tlie  violent 
lengths  to  whlcli  Southern  government 
,- onld  tro  in  tienylng  constitutional  ri.iThls  to 
Negroes.  Under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
hci,  the  Department  of  Justice  could  bring 
suits  against  .■■choo!  districts  maintaining  seg- 
regation. Under  Title  VI,  no  federal  funds 
under  any  program  were  to  go  to  dLstrlcts 
tliat  practiced  segregation.  With  the  passage 
of  the  Elementary  and  Sccuiidary  Educa- 
tion Act  la  196;).  which  m..dc  large  federal 
funds  available  to  schools,  tlie  club  of  fed- 
eral withdrawal  of  fund.-j  became  effective. 
Ill  the  Departmcntof  Justice  and  m  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
bureaucracies  rapidly  grew  up  to  enforce  the 
law.  Desegregation  no  longer  progressed  pain- 
fully from  test  case  to  test  case,  endlessly 
appealed.  It  moved  rapidly  as  every  school  dis- 
tricL  m  the  Soutli  was  required  to  comply 
with  federal  requirements.  HEW's  guidelines 
for  complia.ice  steadily  tightened,  as  the 
South  roared  and  the  North  remained  rela- 
tively mdilTerent.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, HEW,  and  the  federal  courts  moved  in 
tandem.  What  the  courts  declared  was  seg- 
regation become  what  HEW  declared  was  seg- 
regation. After  1969,  when  the  Su), rente  Court 
ordered,  against  the  new  administration's 
opposition,  the  immediate  implementation 
of  desegregation  pl.ins  iu  Miia.osiijpi.  :;o  lur- 
iher  delay  was  to  be  allowed. 

The  federal  government  a::d  its  agencies 
were  under  continual  attack  by  the  civil- 
rights  organizations  for  an  attitude  of  mod- 
ernization iu  the  enforcement  of  both  court 
orders  and  legal  requirements.  Nevertheless, 
as  CL-mparcd  with  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
years  1954  to  1964,  the  years  since  1964  have 
seen  an  astonishing  speeding-up  In  the  proc- 
ess of  dese?re?ating  the  schools  of  the  South. 

Writing  during  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1968,  Gary  Orfield,  In  his  massive  study. 
The  Reconstruction  of  Southern  Education, 
stated: 

"To  understand  the  mas^nitude  of  the  social 
tram-formation  In  the  South  since  1964,  that 
portrait  of  hate  |of  black  students  walking 
into  Little  Rock  High  School  under  the  pro- 
tection of  paratroopers'  bayonets]  must  be 
compared  to  a  new  image  of  tense  but  peace- 
ful change.  Even  in  the  stagnant  red  clay 
counties  in  rural  backwaiers,  where  racial  at- 
titudes have  not  chan  ,ed  mucli  for  a  century, 
dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  black  children 
have  recently  cro-sed  rigid  caste  lines  to  en- 
ter white  schools.  Counties  with  well-at- 
tended Ku  Klux  Klan  cross-burntngs  have 
seen  the  novel  and  amazin;};  spectacle  of 
Negro  teachers  Instructing  white  classes.  It 
has  been  a  social  transmutation  more  pro- 
found and  rapid  than  any  other  In  peace- 
time American  history. 


'"I  his  is  a  revolution  whooe  manifesto  is 
a  court  decision  and  wiiose  heroes  are  bureau- 
crats, juJges,  and  civil-ngnis  lawyer;.  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Orneld  thought  that  it  was  all  coming 
to  an  end.  With  Nixon  attacking  the  guide- 
lines Liiat  had  brought  such  progress,  and 
with  tlie  civii-rights  coalition  coming  apart 
111  the  fires  of  the  cities  of  the  North,  Mr. 
Orheld  wrote,  "A  clear  electoral  verdict 
ugaintt  racial  reconciliation  [that  is,  the  elec- 
tion 01  ilr.  Nixo.i]  could  mean  that  the  epi- 
sode of  tiie  school  guidelines  may  recede  Into 
history  as  an  interesting  but  futile  experi- 
ment." Mr.  Orfield  unueratimated  the  bu- 
reaucrats, the  courts,  and  the  overall  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  tiie  desegregation  of 
Southern  .schools.  While  Mr.  -N'ixon's  appoint- 
ees were  suaVriiig  tlie  same  abuse  as  Mr. 
John^on'.s  before  them  f'lr  ii.sulTicient  zeal, 
the  desegregation  of  the  racially  divided 
school  sysie.ns  of  the  South  proceeded.  Ihus 
the  Director  of  the  HEW  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  could  summarize  some 
of  the  key  statistics  as  of  1970  In  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"When  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1968, 
only  18  per  cent  of  the  2.9  million  Negro 
cliildren  in  the  Southern  states  attended 
.ichools  which  were  predominantly  white  in 
llieir  student  enrollments.  In  the  fall  of  1970. 
that  figure  iiad  mere  tiian  doubled  to  .'i9  per 
cent  .  .  .  jandj  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
attending  100  per-cent  black  schools  dropped 
.  .  .  from  68  per  cent  to  14  per  cent.  In 
1968,  almost  no  districts  composed  of  ma- 
J...rity  Negro  (and  other  minority)  children 
were  the  subject  of  federal  enforcement  ac- 
tion. It  was  thought  .  .  .  tliat  the  limited 
resources  of  government  ouglit  to  be  fo- 
cased  primarily  on  tlie  districts  which  had 
a  majority  of  white  pupils,  where  the 
greatest  educati.  lu.il  gams  might  be  made, 
and  where  actual  desegregation  was  not  as 
likely  to  induce  wliite  pupils  to  flee  the 
svstem.  ...  40  per  cent  of  all  the  Negro 
children  in  the  South  live  in  |such]  sys- 
tems .  .  .  Obviously,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  desegregation  in  majority  black  districts, 
tiie  fewer  will  be  the  namber  of  black  chil- 
dren .  .  .  who  will  be  counted  as  "desegre- 
gated" under  a  standrtrd  vvliich  measures  only 
those  minority  children  who  attend  majority 
white  schools. 

"In  order  to  account  for  this  recent 
anomaly.  HEW  began  to  extract  from  its 
figures  the  number  of  minority  children  who 
live  in  mostly  white  districts  and  who  at- 
tend mostly  wliite  schools.  Last  year,  ap- 
pr.jximalely  54  per  cent  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren in  the  Scaith  who  live  in  such  districts 
attended  majority  w^hite  scliools.  Conversely, 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  2.3  million  white 
children  wlio  live  in  mostly  black  tor  mi- 
nority) <lislricts,  now  attend  mostly  black 
lor  miii'irlty)  schools.' 

There  lias  been  lurtlier  progress  since,  and 
If  one  uses  as  the  measure  ihe  number  of 
blacks  going  to  schools  with  a  majority  of 
wliite  children,  the  South  is  now  consid- 
erably   more   integrated   than   the   North. 

Vet  the  desegregation  of  schools  is  once 
again  the  most  divisive  of  American  domestic 
issues.  Two  large  points  of  view  can  be 
discerned  as  to  how  this  has  happened.  To 
tiie  reformers  and  professionals  who  have 
fought  this  hard  light — the  civil-rights  law- 
yers, tlie  civil-rights  organizations,  the  gov- 
ernment ofiiciais,  the  Judges — the  fight  Is  far 
from  iiver.  and  even  to  review  the  statistics 
f;f  change  may  seem  an  act  of  treason  in  the 
V. ar  against  evil.  Indeed,  if  one  is  to  take 
committed  supporters  of  civil  rights  at  their 
word,  there  is  nothing  to  celebrate.  A  year 
ago  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.sslon,  the  In- 
clepenrient  agency  created  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  review  the  state  of  civil  rights. 


attacked  the  government  In  a  massive  re- 
port on  the  ciVil  rights  enforcemeni  eiiorl. 

Measured  by  a  realistic  standard  of  results, 
progress  in  ending  inequity  has  been  dis- 
appointing. ...  In  many  areas  lu  whicb 
Civil-rigiits  laws  afford  pervasive  legal  pro- 
tection— education,  employment,  housing — 
discrimination  persists,  and  the  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  is  far  irom  achievement."  And 
ihe  report  sums  up  the  gloomy  picture  cl 
Southern  school  segregation,  16  years  after 
Brown:  "Despite  some  progress  In  Southern 
school  desegregation  ...  a  subsi^autlal  ma- 
jority of  black  school  children  In  the  South 
still  attend  segregated  schools."  -  Presumably, 
tnen.  when  a  majority  of  Negro  children 
attended  schools  lu  which  whites  were  the 
majority,  success  by  one  measure  should 
have  been  reported.  But  In  its  foUow-up  re- 
port one  year  later,  this  measure  of  success 
m  Southern  school  desegregation  was  not 
even  mentioned.  The  civil-rights  enforce- 
ment effort  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  given  a  low  "marginal"  tcore  for 
November  1970  (out  of  four  possibilities, 
•poor,"  "marginal,"  "adequate,"  and 
"good").  Is  shown  as  having  regressed  to  an 
even  loner  "marginal'  score  by  May  1971. 
after  HEW's  most  successful  year  In 
advancing  school  int-et;ration! 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  civU-rlghts 
advocates,  desegisgatlon  as  such  In  the  South 
is  receding  as  a  focus  of  attention.  A  second 
generation  of  problems  has  ccme  Increasingly 
to  the  fore:  dismissal  or  demotion  of  black 
school  principals  and  teachers  as  integra- 
tion progresse.-.  and  their  jobs  are  to  be 
given  to  whites;  expulsions  of  black  stu- 
dents for  disciplinary  reasons;  the  use  of 
provocative  symbols  (the  Confederate  flag, 
the  singing  of  Dixie);  segregation  within 
individual  schools  based  on  tests  and  ability 
grouping;  and  the  rise  of  private  schools  In 
which  whites  can  escape  desegregation. 

But  alongside  these  new  Issues,  there  is 
the  reality  that  the  blacks  of  the  North  and 
West  are  also  segregated,  not  to  mention  the 
Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  Americans,  and 
others.  The  clvU-rights  movement  sees  that 
minorities  are  concentrated  in  Echools  that 
may  be  all  or  largely  minority,  sees  an  enor- 
mous agenda  of  desegregation  before  It.  and 
c.uinot  pause  to  consider  a  success  which  Is 
already  In  its  mind  paltry  and  Inconclusive. 
The  struggle  must  still  be  fought,  as  bit- 
terly as  ever. 

There  is  a  second  point  of  view  as  to  why 
desegregation,  despite  its  apparent  success, 
is  no  success.  Tills  is  the  Southern  point  of 
view,  and  now  increasingly  the  Northern 
point  of  view.  It  argues  that  a  legitimate, 
mor.tl,  and  Constitutional  eiTort  to  eliminate 
the  unconstitutional  separation  of  the  races 
(most  Southerners  now  agree  with  tills  judg- 
ineat  of  Brou'?i),  has  been  turned  into  some- 
tiling  else — an  intrusive.  cosUy,  painful,  and 
futile  effort  to  regroup  the  races  In  educa- 
tion by  elaborate  transportation  schemes. 
The  Southern  Congressmen  who  for  so  long 
tried  to  get  others  to  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints now  watch  with  grim  satisfaction 
the  agonies  of  Northern  Congressmen  faced 
wit  it  the  crisis  of  mandatory,  court-imposed 
trausport.ition  for  desegregation.  On  the 
nlglit  of  November  4,  1971,  as  a  desperate 
ilijuso  passed  amendment  after  amendment 
in  a  futUe  ellort  to  stop  busing,  Congressman 
Edwards  of  Alabama  said : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  come  as  a  shock 
to  .some  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  opposing  tills 
amendment.  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  look  at  it 
irom  a  ratlier  cold  standpoint.  We  are  bus- 
ing all  over  the  First  District  of  Alabama, 
as  far  as  you  can  imagine.  Buses  are  every- 
where .  .  .  people  say  to  me,  'Huw  in  the 
world  are  we  ever  going  to  stop  this  mad- 
ness?" I  say,  'It  will  stop  the  day  It  starts 


'■  In  Inequality  in  Education,  Center  for 
Law  and  Education.  Harvard  University,  Aug. 
ii.  1971. 


-Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort. 
1970,  p.  14. 
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place  acrooa  the  country,  :ii  the  North, 
the  Eiist,  m  the  West,  ar.d  yes,  even  in 
.ciilgan.'  " 

And  indeed,  one  ui  tiie  anie.;unieuts  had 
u  or:ered  by  Michigan  Congresbnien,  long- 
suppoitors  (jf  de.-t;grogation,  because 
at  hud  been  deLTctd  ..jr  Chiirlotie,  North 
na.  Mobile.  AKibaiua,  and  endle-ss  other 
uiiiern  cities  was  no.v  on  the  way  to  be- 
nng  law  in  Detroit  and  .ta  suburbs. 
As  a  maisive  wave  o;  auia^jnism  to  trana- 
tatioii  for  de.^e^regatiou  sweeps  the  cuun- 
,  the  liberal  Congressmen  and  Democratic 
evidential  aspirants  ;vho  h.ive  for  so  long 
ght  I'or  do.-egregai;oii  ask  themselves 
ether  there  is  any  third  poiut  of  view; 
ether  they  must  join  with  the  activists 
say  that  the  struggle  is  endless  and  they 
ist  not  flag,  evfu  now;  or  wheilier  they 
St  Join  witii  tiie  bouiiieriuTs.  To  stand 
h  the  courts  m  tlieir  latest  decisions  Is, 
•  liberal  Congreoomen.  political  suicide.  A 
up  aurvey  l.ist  October  revealed  that  76 
cent  of  rejpondeii.,:.  opposed  buaing.  al- 
:  .13  many  in  the  E.ut  (71  per  cent) ,  Mid- 
st (77  per  cent),  and  West  i  72  per  cent;, 
m  the  South  (82  per  centi;  a  majority  of 
iskie  supporier.5  (tij  per  cent)  as  well  as  a 
ijcrity  of  Nixon  supporters  (85  per  cent). 
eu  more  ijlack;,  I'ppose  buaing  than  sup- 
t  it  (i7  to  45  per  cent;.  But  if  to  stand 
'-ii  the  furtiier  e.xtonsion  to  .tli  the  North- 
cities  and  suburbs  of  transportation  for 
■greg.ition  is  ai-.icide,  how  can  the  liberal 
ngrt.i5meu  join  with  the  sinith  and  with 
at  tliey  view  as  Nortliern  bigotry  in  oppos- 
;  bluing.'  Is  tiiere  a  third  position,  some- 
whtch  reojxjnds  to  the  wave  of  frustra- 
at  court  orders,  and  whicli  does  not 
J 'an  the  abandonment  of  hope  for  an  In- 
rated  society? 

Sow  have  we  come  from  a  great  national 
.rt  to  repair  a  monstKJtis  wrung  to  a  situa- 
n  in  whicii  tlie  sen^e  of  right  of  great 
ijorities  is  oSencJed  by  policies  which  seem 
tmuous  with  that  once  noble  effort?  In 
ler  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
be  clear  on  how  the  Southern  Issue  became 
:  .ational  issue. 

Vfter  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
19t;4,  the  tirst  attempt  of  the  South  to 
pond  to  the  massive  federal  effort  to  Im- 
e  de.-egregation  upon  it  was  "freedom  of 
•ice."  There  still  existed  the  black  schools 
1  the  white  schools  of  a  dual  school  sys- 
1.  But  now  whites  could  go  to  black 
ools  (none  did)  and  the  blacks  could  go 
white  schools  (few  dared) .  It  was  perfectly 
that  throughout  the  South  "freedom 
choice"  was  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
school  system.  In  1966  HEW  began  tlie 
icess  of  demanding  statistical  proof  that 
)?tar.t!ally  more  blacks  were  going  to 
col  with  whites  each  year.  The  srrew  was 
itened  regularly,  by  the  courts  and  HEW. 
i  iinally  In  1968,  the  Supremo  Court  gave 
oup  de  grace,  insisting  that  dual  school 
tem.s  be  eliminated  completely.  There 
t  henceforth  be  r.o  identifiable  black 
ools  and  white  schools,  only  schools. 
at  one  major  issue  remained  as  far  as 
stical  desegregation  was  concerned:  the 
e  cities  of  the  South.  For  the  fact  was 
the  decree  of  segregation  in  the  big-city 
•thern  '"■chools  was  by  now  no  longer 
ply  attributable  to  the  dual  school  sys- 
they.  too.  had  once  maintained;  In 
te  Instances.  Indeed,  these  schools  had 
n  been  "satisfactorily"  (by  some  federal 
ourt  standard;  desegregated  years  before 
at  did  it  mean  to  say  that  their  dual 
ool  systems  must  also  be  dismantled 
-thwith"? 

ontrast.  as  a  concrete  Instance,  the  case 
Ui-al  Ne  ,v  Kent  County  in  Virginia,  where 
Supreme  Court  declared  In  1968  that 
;edom  of  choice"  would  not  be  accepted 
means  of  desegregating  a  dual  schr.ol  syb- 
Blacks  and  whites  lived  throughout  the 
ty.  There  were  two  schools,  the  historic 
school  and  the  historic  white  school. 
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Under  ■freedom  of  choice,"  some  blacks 
attended  the  white  school,  and  no  whites  at- 
tended tiie  black  school.  There  was  a  simple 
solution  to  desegregation,  here  and  through- 
out the  rural  and  small-town  South,  and  tlie 
Supreme  Court  Insisted  la  1968,  fourteen 
:,fars  auer  Broun,  tliat  the  school  systems 
adopt  it:  to  draw  a  line  which  simply  made 
t  \vo  school  districts,  one  for  the  former  black 

chool,  and  one  for  the  former  white  school, 
and  to  require  all  children  In  one  district, 
white  and  black,  to  attend  the  former  black 
school,  and  all  children  in  the  other,  white 
and  black,  to  attend  the  former  white  school. 
But  what  now  of  Charlotte,  Mobile,  Nash- 
ville, and  Norfolk?  To  draw  geographical 
lines  aroimd  the  schools  of  these  cities, 
v.'hich  had  been  done,  meant  that  many 
white  schools  remained  all  white,  and  many 
black  schools  remained  all  black.  Some 
Schools  that  had  been  "desegregated"  in  the 
past  that  is,  had  experienced  some  mix  of 
black  and  white  —had  already  become  "re- 
segregated"— that  is,  largely  black  or  all 
black  as  a  result  of  population  movements 
railier  than  any  official  action. 

If  there  were  to  be  no  black  schools  and 
!ij  wliite  schools  In  the  city,  one  thing  at 
least  was  necessary:  massive  transportation 
of  the  children  to  acliieve  a  proper  mix. 
The.-e  was  no  solution  in  the  form  of  geo- 
■jraphlcal  zoning. 

But  if  this  was  the  case,  in  wliat  way  was 
tlielr  situation  different  from  that  of  North- 
ern Cities?  In  only  one  respect:  the  Southern 
cities  had  once  had  dual  school  systems,  and 
the  Northern  cities  had  not.  (Even  this  was 
not  necessarily  a  decisive  ditterence.  for  cities 
outside  the  old  South  had  also  maintained 
dual  systems  until  1954.  Indiana  had  a  law 
permitting  them  untU  the  late  1940's,  and 
other  cities  had  maintained  dual  systems 
somewhat  earlier.)  Almost  everything  else 
was  the  same.  The  dynamics  of  population 
change  were  the  same.  Blacks  moved  into 
the  central  city,  whites  moved  out  to  the 
suburbs.  Blacks  were  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain areas,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  formal  or 
informal  residential  discrimination,  past  or 
present,  economic  Incapacity,  and  taste  and 
these  areas  of  black  population  became 
larger  and  larger,  making  full  desegregation 
by  contiguous  geographical  zoning  impos- 
sible. Even  the  political  structures  of  South- 
ern and  Northern  cities  were  becoming  more 
alike.  Southern  blacks  were  voting,  liberal 
candidates  appealed  to  them.  Southern 
blacks  sat  on  city  councils  and  school  boards. 
If  one  required  the  full  desegregation  of 
Southern  cities  by  busing,  then  why  should 
on.j  not  require  the  full  desegregation  of 
Northern  cities  by  busing? 

Brsing  has  often  been  denounced  as  a  false 
liisuc.  Until  busing  was  decreed  for  the  de- 
segregation of  Southern  cities,  it  was.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  again  and  again,  buses  in 
the  South  regularly  carried  black  children 
pact  white  schools  to  black  schools,  and 
white  children  past  black  schools  to  white 
schools.  When  "freedom  of  choice"  failed  to 
achieve  desegregation  and  geographical  zon- 
ing was  Imposed,  busing  sometimes  actually 
declined.  In  any  case,  when  the  school  sys- 
tems were  no  longer  allowed  to  have  buses 
for  blacks  and  buses  for  whites,  certainly  the 
bu.sing  system  became  more  efficient.  After 
1970,  busing  for  desegregation  replaced  the 
busing  for  segregation. 

But  this  was  not  true  when  busing  came 
to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  many  other 
cities  of  the  South,  in  1971,  after  the  key 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Suann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Count;/  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  City  of  Charlotte  is  64  square 
miles,  larger  than  Washington,  D.C.,  but  it  Is 
a  part  of  Mecklenburg  County,  with  which  it 
forms  a  single  school  district  of  550  square 
miles,  which  is  almost  twice  the  size  of  New 
York  City.  Many  other  Southern  cities  (Mo- 
bile. Nashville,  Tampa)  also  form  part  of 
exceptionally  large  school  districts.  While  29 


per  cent  of  the  schoolchildren  of  Mecklen- 
burg County  are  black,  almost  all  live  in 
Charlotte.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  county, 
24,000  of  84,500  Children  were  bused,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  children  to  sciiools 
beyond  walking  distance.  School  ^ones  were 
formed  ge^gruphically,  and  tlie  is.3ue  was, 
could  ail-biack  and  all-white  schools  exist  iu 
Mecklenburg  County,  if  a  principle  of  neigh- 
borhood sciiool  diatriciing  meant  they 
would  be  so  coiibtituted? 

The  Supreme  Court  rtiled  ihey  couid  not, 
and  transportation  could  be  used  to  elimi- 
nate black  and  white  schools.  The  Court  did 
not  argue  that  there  was  a  segregative  intent 
in  the  Lieatiou  of  geographical  zones — or 
that  ihtre  was  not — and  referred  to  only  one 
piece  of  e\  ideuce  suggesting  an  effort  to 
maintain  segregation,  free  transfer.  There 
are  situations  m  whicii  free  transfer  Is  usect 
by  wiiite  children  to  get  out  of  mostly  black 
schools,  but  if  this  had  been  the  problem, 
the  Court  could  have  required  a  majority-to- 
minority  transler  only  (in  whicii  one  can 
only  transfer  from  a  school  in  which  ones 
race  is  a  m.ijority,  and  to  a  school  in  which 
one's  race  1^  a  minority),  as  is  often  stipu- 
lated in  desegregation  plans.  Instead  the 
Court  approved  a  plan  which  involved  the 
busing  of  soniu  20,000  additional  children. 
some  for  distances  of  up  to  15  miles,  from  the 
center  of  the  city  to  the  outer  limits  of  the 
county,  and  vice  versa. 

Two  hiipllcations  of  tiie  decision  remain 
uncertain,  but  tiicy  may  lead  to  a  rcorganiza- 
lujn  of  all  American  edudcatlon.  If  Charlotte, 
because  it  is  part  of  the  school  district  of 
Mecklenburg  Coiuity.  can  be  totally  deseg- 
regated with  eacii  school  having  a  roughly 
71-29  wnite-black  proportion,  should  not 
city  boundaries  be  disregarded  in  other 
places  and  laryer  school  districts  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Cuainty  scale  be  created  wher- 
ever such  action  would  make  integration 
possible?  A  district  Judge  has  already  an- 
swered this  question  in  the  affirmative  for 
Richnioiui,  Virginia. 

But  the  second  implication  is:  If  Charlotte 
is — except  for  the  background  of  a  dual 
schCKDl  sy.5tem — socially  similar  to  many 
Northern  cities,  and  if  radical  measures  can 
be  prescribed  to  change  the  pattern  that 
exists  in  Charlotte,  should  they  not  also  be 
prescribed  in  the  North?  And  to  that  ques- 
tion also  a  federal  judge,  ruling  in  a  San 
Francisco  c.tse.  has  returned  an  affirmative 
answer. 

San  Francisco  has  a  larger  measure  of  In- 
tegration probably  than  most  Northern 
cities.  Neverthele.-s  de  facto  segregation — the 
.segregation  arising  not  from  formal  deci- 
sions to  divide  the  races  as  in  the  South, 
but  from  other  cau-^es,  presumed  to  be  social 
and  demographic — has  long  been  an  issue  In 
San  Francisco.  In  1962,  the  NAACP  filed  suit 
against  the  si^hool  board,  chargir.g  it  with 
"aUording,  operating,  and  mainta;:ii:ig  a 
racially  segregated  school  system  within  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  Schcxil  District,  con- 
trary to  and  in  violation  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion and  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  A.s  John  Kaplan  has 
written: 

"The  history  of  this  suit  is  a  short  and 
strange  one.  The  Board  of  Education  retained 
for  its  defense  a  di.stinguished  local  attorney, 
Joseph  AUoto  I  now  the  mayor],  who  was 
primarily  an  anti-trust  specialist.  Alloto 
started  dl.-covery  proceedings  and  the  heart 
seemed  to  go  out  of  the  plalntifls. 

"In  any  case,  after  admitting  in  deposi- 
tions that  the  Board  had  no  intention  to 
produce  a  condition  of  racial  imbalance;  tliat 
it  toc.k  no  steps  to  bring  about  such  a  con- 
dition; that  its  lines  were  not  druwn  for  the 
purpose  of  creatlni?  or  maintainings  racial 
imbal.TJicc;  tliat  there  was  no  gerrymander- 
ing; and  finally  that  the  Board  was  under 
no  obligation  to  relieve  the  situation  by 
transporting  students  from  their  neiglibor- 


hoods  to  other  districts,  the  plaintiffs'  attor- 
ney allowed  the  suit  to  be  dismissed  for  want 
of  prosecution  on  December  2.  1964." 

It  was  assumed  that  this  disposed  of  the 
legal  issue.  Meanwhile  the  San  Francisco 
school  system  continued  to  .ctruggle  with  the 
problem.  After  a  long  series  of  censuses,  dis- 
putes, and  studies,  the  school  board  pro- 
posed to  set  up  two  new  Integrrited  complexes, 
"using  transportation  to  integrate,  one  North 
and  one  South  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  They 
were  to  open  in  1970.  When,  however,  one  was 
postponed  because  of  money  problems,  suit 
was  brough.t  once  again  by  Integration- 
minded  p.trents,  this  time  charging  de  jure 
segregation  on  the  ground  that  the  school 
board's  failure  to  implement  the  two  in- 
tegrated school  complexes  amounted  to  an 
ofliclai  act  maintaining  the  schools  In  their 
presently  segregated  state. 

Judge  Stanley  Weigel.  before  whom  the 
matter  wis  :irgued.  ■lery  sensibly  decided  to 
wait  for  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenljiirg  County  case  v/hlch, 
he  and  many  others  tliLtight.  might  once 
and  for  all  settle  the  question  of  whether  dc 
facto  segregation  was  no  less  unconstitution- 
al than  dc  jure  segregation.  Although  one 
may  doubt  from  certain  pasr.iges  in  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  decision  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  Indeed  mean  to  outlaw  dc 
facta  segregation.  Judge  Weigel  .=eems  to 
have  decided  that  It  did.  "The  law  is  settled," 
he  declared,  "that  school  authorities  vlo'ate 
the  con.stitutIonal  rights  of  children  by  es- 
tahhshlng  school  nttcndnnce  boundary  lines 
knowing  th.^t  tlie  result  is  to  contini.ie  or  in- 
crease substantial  racial  imbalance." 

But  In  ordering  the  desegregation  of  the 
San  Francisco  .sciiools  by  transp<n-tat!on, 
Judge  Weigel  did  not  simply  rest  the  mat- 
ter on  dc  facto  segregation;  he  also  listed 
acts  of  comml?.='ion  and  onilssicn  which  he 
believed  amounted  to  de  jvrc  pclioo)  segrega- 
tion. 

Now  one  can  well  imagine  that  a  school 
board  which  does  net  or  did  not  recently 
operate  under  state  laws  that  required  or 
permitted  segregation  could  ncverthelc.ss 
through  covert  acts--  v.-lilch  arc  equally  acts 
under  state  authority — fo::ter  segregation.  It 
could,  for  example,  change  school-zor.e  liiics, 
so  as  to  confine  black  children  in  one  school 
and  permit  white  children  to  go  to  another 
S«!hool.  It  could  build  schools  ni.d  expand 
them  so  that  they  served  an  all-black  or  all- 
white  population.  It  could  permit  a  transfer 
policy  whereby  white  children  could  escape 
ftoni  black  schools  while  black.=;  could  not. 
Itcoi;ld  assign  black  teachers  to  black  schools 
and  white  teachers  to  white  schools. 

Judge  Weigel  charged  all  these  things.  Tlie 
record — a  recard  made  by  a  liberal  school 
board,  appointed  by  a  liberal  mayor,  in  a  lib- 
eral city,  with  a  black  prcs!de:it  of  the  school 
board— does  'lot.  in  this  layman's  opinion, 
bear  him  out,  unless  one  is  to  argue  that 
any  action  of  a  school  board  In  construction 
policy  or  7one-setting  or  teacher  assignment 
that  precedes  a  situation  In  which  there  are 
some  almost  all-black  schools  (there  were  no 
all-black  schools  In  San  Francisco)  and  some 
n.lmost  all-white  schorls  (there  were  no  all- 
white  schools  In  San  Francisco)  can  he  con- 
sidered dc  jure  segregation. 

Under  Judge  Welgel's  interpretation,  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  de  facto  segregation.  All 
racial  Imbalance  is  the  result  of  state  ac- 
tions, cither  taken  or  not  taken.  If  not  taken, 
they  shotild  have  been  taken.  De  facto  dis- 
appears a?  a.  category  requiring  any  less  ac- 
tion than  dc  jure. 

This  Is  the  position  of  many  lax^-yers  who 
are  arguing  these  varied  cases,  I  have  de- 
scribed the  Sai;  Francisco  ra:-e  because  it  led 
to  a  legal  order  requiring  desegregation  by 
trarisportation  of  the  largest  Northern  or 
Western  system  so  far  affected  by  such  an 
order.  But  mas.slve  desegregation  had  also 
been  required  by  a  district  judge  In  Denver, 
who  had  then  had  his  Judgment  limited  by 


the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  It  Is  this  Dei.- 
ver  case  that  will  become  the  first  case  on 
Northern  or  Western  dc  jc'to  school  .segrepti- 
tion — if  we  still  allow  the  term  .<^ome  mea:.- 
iiig — to  lie  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court.  What 
the  Supreme  Court  will  have  to  decide  is 
whether  the  historical  dlSerencc  between 
Charlotte  and  Denver  permits  De:ivcr  or  any 
other  city  to  do  any  less  than  Charlotte  has 
been  required  to  do  In  order  to  integrate  Its 
schools. 

Simultaneously,  Detroit  and  the  surron.nd- 
ing  counties  an(i  the  state  of  Mlclilgan  are 
under  court  order  to  come  up  with  a  plati 
that  permits  the  desegregation  of  the  school- 
children of  Detroit  by  busing  to  the  neigh- 
boring suburbs,  and  a  federal  Judge  Is  mov- 
ing toward  the  same  result  In  Indianapolis. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  should  uphold  the  dis- 
trict judge's  ruh.ng  In  the  Richmorri  ciLse.  it 
will  then  similarly  have  to  decide  whether 
anything  in  the  history  or  practices  of  De- 
troit and  Indianapolis  jus'ilicp  ordering  less 
in  those  cities  than  has  been  ordered  in  the 
city  of  Richmond. 

The  hardy  band  of  civil-rights  lawyers  now 
glimpses — or  glimpsed,  before  the  two  latest 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court- -a  com- 
plc'e  victory,  based  on  the  idea  that  there  is 
no  differi-nre  Ijetween  de  facto  and  dc  jtire 
segregation,  an  idea  which  Is  Itself  based  on 
the  larger  idea  that  there  is  no  difference 
Ijetween  North  and  South.  What  is  Imposed 
on  the  South  must  be  imposed  on  the  North. 
.\s  Ramsey  Clark,  a  former  .*.ttorncy-Genera! 
f)f  the  United  States,  puts  it,  echoing  a  widely 
shared  view: 

"In  fact,  there  is  no  r.'p  facto  segregation. 
.Ml  segregation  reflects  some  past  aetions  of 
our  governments.  The  FH.\  Itself  required 
racially  restrictive  covenants  until  1948.  But. 
that  aside,  the  coiisequenccs  of  segregated 
schooling  are  the  same  whatever  the  cause 
Segregated  schools  are  Inherently  unequal 
however  they  come  to  be  and  the  law  must 
prohibit  them  whatever  the  reason  for  tViclr 
existetice." 

In  other  words,  whatever  exists  Is  the  result 
of  state  action.  If  what  exists  is  wrong,  state 
action  must  tmdo  it.  If  segregated  schcxils 
v.-cre  not  made  so  by  official  decisions  directly 
affectin.g  the  schools,  then  they  were  made 
so  by  other  oiiiclal  decisions — Clark,  for  ex- 
ample, points  to  an  FH.A  policy  In  effect  until 
1948  -that  encouraged  residential  segrega- 
tloa.  Behind  this  argument  rests  the  assump- 
tiTn.  now  part  of  the  liberal  creed,  that 
ij.cism  In  the  North  is  different,  if  at  all, 
fri  ni  racism  In  the  South  only  In  being  more 
Ir.p.-critlcal.  All  scg:egatlon  arises  from  the 
same  evil  causes  and  all  segregation  must  be 
-truck  down.  This  Is  the  position  that  many 
foder.'il  judges  are  no>,v  taking  in  tlie  North- 
even  if,  as  Judge  Weigel  did,  they  try  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  pointing  to  ^ojnc  action 
by  the  srhool  board  that  they  think  might 
make  the  situation  dc  jwc  In  the  earlier  sense 
as   well. 

n 

I  believe  that  three  questions  are  critical 
liere.  First,  do  basic  human  rights,  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  require  that  the 
student  population  of  every  school  be  racially 
balanced  according  to  some  specified  propor- 
tion, and  that  no  school  be  permitted  a  black 
majority?  Second,  whether  or  not  this  is  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution,  Is  It  the  only  way 
to  improve  the  education  of  black  children? 
Third,  whether  or  not  this  Is  required  by  the 
Constitution,  and  whether  or  not  It  Improves 
the  education  of  black  children.  Is  it  the  only 
way  to  Improve  relations  between  the  races? 

These  questions  are  In  practice  closely 
linked.  What  the  Court  decides  is  constitu- 
tional Is  very  much  affected  by  what  it  thinks 
Is  good  for  the  nation.  If  It  things  that  the 
education  of  black  children  can  only  be  Im- 
proved In  schools  with  black  minorities.  It 
will  be  very  much  Inclined  to  see  situations 
in  which  there  are  schools  with  black  majori- 
ties as  unconstitutional.  If  It  thinks  race  re- 


lations can  only  be  improved  If  all  children 
attend  schools  which  are  racially  balanced, 
it  will  be  Inclined  to  find  constitutional  a 
requirement  to  have  racial  balance. 

■This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  courts  do  not 
need  autiiorlty  In  the  Constitution  for  what 
they  decide.  But  this  authority  Is  broad  in- 
deed and  it  depends  on  a  doctrine  of  Judicial 
restraint — wiiich  has  not  been  characteristic 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  subordinate  fed- 
eral courts  in  recent  years — ^to  limit  Judges 
in  demanding  what  they  think  Is  right  as 
well  as  what  they  believe  to  be  within  the 
Constitution.  Indeed,  it  was  in  part  because 
the  Supreme  Court  believed  that  Negro  chil- 
dren u-ere  being  deprived  educationally  that 
it  ruled  as  It  did  In  Broun.  They  were  being 
deprived  because  the  schools  were  very  far 
from  "separate  and  equal."  But  even  if  they 
were  "equal,"  their  being  "separate"  would 
have  been  EUfflcient  to  make  tliem  uncon- 
stitutional: "ro  .separate  them  from  others 
of  similar  age  and  qualifications  simply  be- 
cause of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  In- 
feriority as  to  their  race  and  status  In  the 
community  that  may  affect  their  hearts  and 
minds  in  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone." 

While  much  has  been  made  of  the  point 
'hat  the  Court  ruled  as  It  did  because  of  the 
evidence  and  views  of  social  scientists  as  to 
the  effects  of  segregation  on  the  capacity  of 
black  children  to  learn,  the  fact  Is  that  the 
basis  of  the  decision  was  that  distinctions  by 
race  had  no  place  In  American  law  and  pub- 
lic practice,  neither  In  the  schools,  nor,  as 
subsequent  rulings  a.sserted.  In  any  other 
area,  whether  In  waiting  rooms  or  golf 
courses.  This  was  clearly  a  matter  of  the 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws."  It  was  more 
problematic  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  In- 
sure the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  when 
■ueh  protection  had  been  denied  for  so  long 
by  dual  school  systems.  But  remedies  were 
eventually  agreed  upon,  and  the  Court  has 
contluueii  to  rule  unanimously — as  It  did  in 
Brou-ri — r.n  these  remedies  down  through 
Suann  v  Orarlotfr-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education. 

Inevitably,  however,  the  resulting  increase 
In  the  freedom  of  black  children — the  free- 
dom to  attend  the  schools  they  wished — 
entailed  a  restriction  on  the  freedom  of 
others.  In  "freedom  of  choice."  the  freedom 
of  white  children  was  in  no  way  limited.  In 
geographical  zoning  to  achieve  integration. 
It  was  limited,  btit  no  more  than  that  of 
black  children.  But  in  busing  to  distant 
schools,  white  children  were  in  effect  being 
conscripted  to  create  an  environment  which, 
it  had  been  decided,  was  required  to  provide 
equality  of  edticntlonal  opportunity  for  black 
children.  It  was  perhaps  oiie  thing  to  do  this 
wiien  the  whites  In  question  were  the  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  of  those  who  had  de- 
prived black  children  of  their  freedom  In  the 
past.  But  when  a  district  judge  In  San  Fran- 
cisco ruled  that  not  only  white  children  but 
Chinese  children  and  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren must  be  conscripted  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment which,  he  believed,  would  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  black 
children,  there  was  good  reason  for  wonder- 
ing whether  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
was  once  again  being  violated,  this  time  frcm 
the  other  side. 

We  are  engaged  here  in  a  great  enterprise 
to  determine  what  the  "equal  protection 
of  the  laws"  should  concretely  mean 
In  a  multi-racial  ar.d  multi-ethnic  society, 
and  one  In  which  various  groups  have  suf- 
fered differing  measures  of  deprivation.  The 
blacks  have  certainly  suffered  the  most,  but 
the  Chinese  have  suffered  too,  as  has  the 
Spanlsh-spe.iking  groups,  and  some  of  the 
white  ethnic  groups.  Is  it  "equal  protection 
of  the  laws"  to  prevent  Chinese-American 
children  from  attending  nearby  schools  in 
their  own  community,  conveniently  adjacent 
to  the  afternoon  schools  they  also  attend"" 
Is  It  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  to  keep 
Spanish-speaking   children    from   attending 
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alr.ed  teachers?  Car  the  Constltutlosfpos 
jly  mea  1  that? 

One  understands  that  the  people  do  not 
■te  on  what  the  Constitution  mea7.s.  The 
dges  decide.  But   It  Is  one  thing  for  the 
-  :stitution  to  say  that,  despite  how  the  ma- 
ty feels.  It  must  allow  black  children  Into 
public  schools  of  their  choice:  and  It  is 
lUe  another  for  the  Constitution  to  say,  In 
e  words  of  Its  li.terpreters.  that  some  chll- 
:i.   owing   to  their  race  or  ethnic  group 
:e,    m,'\y   not   be   allowed   to   attend   the 
hools  of  their  choice,  eve-i  If  their  choice 
_s  nothing  to  do  with   the  desire   to  dls- 
rlmlnate  racially.  When,  starting  with  the 
-  Tt    proposition,    one    ends    up    with    the 
•ond,   as   one   has   In    San   Francisco,   one 
nders    if    the    Constitution    can    possibly 
ive  beep.  Interpreted  correctly. 
Again  and  again,  reading  the  briefs  and  the 
T!. scripts  and  the  an.V.ysps.  one  finds  the 
rds  "escape"  and  "flee."  ITie  whites  must 
t   escape.  They  must   not  flee.   Constitu- 
nil  law  offen  moves  through  .'^trange  and 
-uitous  paths,  but  perhaps  the  strangest 
has  been  the  one  whereby,  beginning  with 
e.^ort  to  expand  freedom — no" Negro  child 
ill   be   e.vclucled   from   ar.y  public  school 
cau;:e  of  his  race — the  law  has  ended  up 
th  a<-  drastic  a  reitrl?tion  of  freedom  as 
have  seen  in  this  country  in  rec  ?nt  years, 
child,  of  any  race  or  group,  may  "escape" 
"flee"  the  experience  of  Integration.  No 
Kjol  district  may  facilitate  such  an  escape. 
r  may  It  even    iln  the  Detroit  decision) 
!  to  t.^ke  action  to  close  the  loopholes  per- 
t'lng  anyone  to  escape. 
:.ot  me  suggest  that,  even  though  the  civil 
hts  lawyers  miy  feel  that  ln~ad"ocating 
asure.?  like  these  they  are  In  the  direct 
e  of  Brrnrn.  something  very  peculiar  has 
opened  whei  the  miin  import  of  an  argxi- 
nt  chan:;rs  from  an  effort  to  expand  free- 
Ti  to  an  efTort  to  restrict   freed.im.   Ad- 
tedly  the  first  effort  concerned  tiic  free- 
■x  of  blacks,  the  second  In  lar;;-?  measure 
';er".3   the   freedom    r-i   whites    (hut   ret 
irely.   as   we   have  seen   from   the   many 
tanres   in  the  South  where  bl?cl:s  have 
=  ted    the   climin.Ttlon    of   blick   schools, 
n  the  North  where  they  have  fiueht  for 
nmunity-cti-'trolled  schools).  Ne-.-oriheless, 
rone  of  rivil-rl-hts  cases,  has  turned  from 
'  In  which  the  main  note  !s  the  expansion 
freedom   Into  one  in  which  the  main  note 
he  imposition  of  restriction.s.  I:  Is  ironic 
read  In  Judge  Stanley  Welgel's  decision, 
ow;i;g  which  every  child  In  the  San  FranJ 
_  o  elemf-n^ary  schools  w<^s  placed  in  one 
f  lur  ethnic  or  racial  categoric-,  and  made 
lect  to  trauFportation  to  provide  an  aver- 
mlx  of  each  in  eve:-y  school,  an  approv- 
qu.ita-lon  from  Judge  Skelly  Wright: 
The  problem  of  ch.mgit.g  a  people's  mores. 
'icularly  those  with  an  emotic/n.:!  over- 
Is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  It  Is  a  prob- 
v;h:ch  will  reriuire  the  utmost  patience, 
ierstandlng.  generosity,  and  forbearance 
n  all  of  U.S,  of  whatever  race.  But   the 
ciple  is  that  we  are,  all  of  us,  freeborn 
ricans,  with  a  right  to  make  our  way, 
rterpd  by  sanctions  Imposed  by  man  be- 
se  of  the  work  of  God." 
hat  was  the  language  of  1956.  One  finds 
■  little  "patience,  understanding,"  etc..  in 
^•e  Weigel's  own  decision,  which  required 
San  Fr.mcisco  School  District  to  prep.ire 
an  to  meet  the  following  objectives: 
t\L\\  Integration  of  all  public  elementary 
•\o\?,  so  that  the  ratio  of  black  children 
hite  children  will  then  be  and  thereafter 
:inue    to    be    substantially   the   same    in 
school.  To  accomplish  these  objectives 
plans  may  Include: 

.  Use  of  non-dlicrimlr.atory  busing  if, 
ppears  now  to  be  clear,  at  least  some 
ns  will  be  necessary  for  compliance  with 
law. 


"b.  Changing  attendance  zones  whenever 
'  eccsaary  to  head  off  racial  segregation." 

According  to  Judge  Welgel.  the  law  even 
requires: 

'Avoidance  of  the  use  of  tracking  systems 
or  other  edticatlonal  techniques  or  Innova- 
tions without  provision  for  safeguard  against 
racial  segregation  as  a  consequence." 
Can  all  this  be  in  the  Constitution,  too? 
A  second  issue  that  would  seem  to  have 
K)nie  constitutional  bearing  Is  whether  those 
who  are  to  provide  the  children  for  a  minority 
black  environment  are  being  conscripted 
only  on  the  basis  of  Income.  The  procperous 
a:  d  the  rich  can  avail  themselves  of  private 
schooling,  or  they  can  "flee"  to  the  suburbs. 
And  if  the  Richmond  and  Detroit  rulings 
:;hould  be  sustained,  making  It  Impossible  to 
"escape"  by  going  to  the  suburbs,  the  class 
character  of  the  decisions  would  become  even 
more  pronounced.  For  while  many  working- 
class  and  lower-middle  class  people  can  af- 
ford to  live  in  suburbs,  very  few  can  afford 
the  cobts  of  private  education. 

Some  observers  have  pointed  out  that  lead- 
ing advocates  of  transportation  for  integra- 
tion— journalists,  political  figures,  and 
Judges— themselves  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  which  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  these  legal  decisions.  But  even 
without  heiig  ad  hoinincm,  one  may  raise 
a  mortal  question:  if  the  Judges  who  are  Im- 
posing such  decisions,  the  lawyers  who  argue 
for  them  (Including  brilliant  young  lawyers 
from  the  be.t  law  schools  employed  by  fed- 
en-a  poverty  funds  to  do  the  arguing) ,  would 
i:ut  themselves  seiid  their  children  to  the 
schools  their  decisions  bring  Into  being,  how 
can  they  insist  that  others  poorer  and  less 
mobile  than  they  are  do  so?  Clearly  those  not 
subject  to  a  certain  condition  are  Insisting 
that  others  submit  themselves  to  It,  which 
offo."d3  the  basic  rule  of  morality  in  both 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions.  I  as- 
sume there  must  be  a  place  for  this  rule  in 
the  Constitution. 

A  key  constituLional  question  with  which 
the  Supreme  Court  will  now  finally  have  to 
deal  Is  whether  de  facto  segregation  Is  really 
different  from  de  jure  segregation,  and  If  so, 
whether  lesser  remedies  can  be  required  to 
eradicate   it. 

Is  there  really  a  meaningful  dilTerence  Ise- 
twecn  B  100  pcr-cent  Ijlack  school  under  a 
law  that  prohibits  blacks  from  going  to 
s;hoL.l  with  whites,  and  a  100  per-cent  black 
school  that  is  created  by  reside7;tial  segre- 
gut!->n?  Tlie  question  has  become  even  sub- 
tler: is  tliore  a  dTierence  between  a  maiority 
blatk  school  In  a  city  which  once  had  ric 
jure  segregation,  and  such  a  school  in  a  city 
which  did  not?  I  believe  that  the  answer  to 
the  second  question  Is  no.  But  In  the  first 
case  the  dlstiactlon  was  meaningful  when 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Brown  avid 
Is  meaningful  today.  In  the  de  facto  situa- 
tion, to  begin  with,  not  all  schools  are  lOO 
per  cent  soEreeated.  Indeed,  none  may  be.  A 
c'i lid's  observation  alone  may  demonstrate 
that  there  are  many  opportunities  to  attend 
Integrated  schools.  Tlie  family  may  have  a-i 
opportunity  to  move,  the  city  may  have  open 
ejirollment.  It  may  have  a  voluntary  city-to- 
snburb  busing  program.  The  child  may  "con- 
clude that  if  one's  parents  wished,  one  could 
attend  another  school,  or  that  one  could  If 
one  live  in  another  neighborhood— not  all 
are  Inaccessible  economical! v  or  because  of 
discrimination — or  could  conclude  that,  the 
nresenre  of  a  few  whites  Indicated  that  the 
school  was  not  segresated. 

Admittedly  social  perception  is  a  compli- 
cated thing.  The  child  in  a  100  per-cent 
black  school  as  a  result  of  residential  con- 
C!;ntratlcu  and  strict  zoning  may  see  his 
situation  as  identical  to  that  of  a  child  in  a 
100  per-cent  black  school  because  of  state 
iaw  requiring  separation  cf  the  races.  But 
the  fact  is  that  a  black  child  In  a  school 
more  than  47  per-cent  black  (the  San  Fran- 


cisco definition  of  ■•segregation")  may  also 
see  himself  as  unfairly  deprived.  Or  any 
black  child  at  all,  in  view  of  his  history,  and 
the  currently  prevnili;:p  interprcaiioti  of 
his  position,  even  if  he  Is  the  only  black 
child  In  a  white  .school,  may  so  conclude. 
Perception  is  not  only  based  on  reality,  a 
reality  whicli  to  me  makes  the  dc  fucto  seg- 
regated school  a  very  dilTerent  tiling  frcm 
the  de  jure  sectregated  school.  Perception 
can  turn  the  lovely  campuses  of  the  West 
Coa.'--t  Into  "jails"  which  confine  your.g  peo- 
ple, and  can  turn  those  Incarcerated  by 
courts  for  any  crime  into  political  prisoners. 
If  v.-e  feel  a  perception  is  wrong,  one  of  our 
duties  is  to  try  to  correct  It,  rather  tl^an  to 
as.sume  that  the  perception  of  being  a  victim 
must  alone  dictate  the  action  to 'be  taken. 
False  perceptions  are  to  be  respontied  to 
sympathetically,  but  not  as  if  t'.ey  were 
true. 

If  one  finds  fegrecratlon  of  nppt.rently  d- 
facto  orlcTln.  what  Is  the  proper  remedy? 

In  some  cases,  one  can  show  that  It'ls  not 
really  ffe  facto  by  pointing  to  actions  that  the 
school  board  took  with  a  segrecatorv  Intent— 
for    example,    changing    a    school-zone  line 
when  blacks  moved  Into  an  area  to  keep  a 
school  an  or  mostly  black  or  another  one  aU 
or   mostly  white.   I  do  not  think  this  was 
demonstrated  In  the  case  of  San  Francisco, 
but  it  was  the  crucial  issue  In  the  first  North- 
ern school  desegret-atlon  case,  that  of  New 
Rochelle,  which  was  never  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  In  Pontlac.  Miclilcan, 
and  for  some  schools  in  Denver.  In  districts 
with  a  hundred  or  more  schools  and  a  long 
history,  with  perhaps  scores  of  school-zone 
!in-s  chanred  every  year,  it  would  be  un- 
likely If  one  could  not  come  up  with  some 
cases  that  secm.ed  to  show  this.  Sometimes  It 
was  done  under  pressure  of  local  white  par- 
ents.   Finding   this,   a   court   miqht   require 
something  as  simple  as  that  the  zone  line 
be   chnnt-ed   back    (this,   of   course,   by   the 
time  it  came  to  court  would  hardlv  rnatter 
since  the  black  residential  area  would  almost 
certainly  have  expanded  and  both  zone  Ihies 
vonld  prob'^.'o'.v  he  irrelevant).  Or  it  might 
require  that  no  zone  line  be  set  In  the  future 
which  had  the  effect  of  maintalnincr  segre- 
gation. Or  that  no  parental  wishes  of  this 
sort  be  taken  into  account.  In  cases  where 
se;n-ei;atory  zone  lines  were  commonlv  or  reg- 
ularlyset  (Pontlac)  more  radical  relief  would 
be  more  appropriate. 

But  there  is  a  basic  and  troubling  question 
here.  School  boards  are  either  elected,  or  ap- 
pointed by  elected  officials.  Thev  are  thus 
directly  or  Indirectly  responsible  to  cith-ens. 
One  can  well  understand  the  constitutional 
doctrine  which  asserts  that  no  elected  or  ap- 
pointed board,  no  governmental  official,  m-xr 
deny  constitutional  rights — e.g.,  allowing  a 
Communist  to  speak  In  a  school  bulldlnc— 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  Its  constituency. 
But  In  the  case  of  schooling  and  school-7o:ie 
botnidary-settlng,  a  host  of  Issues  Is  Involved: 
convenience  of  access,  quality  of  building. 
assumed  quality  of  teaching  staff,  racial  com- 
position of  students,  etc.  A  board  Is  subject 
to  a  liun'irecl  influences  in  making  such  a  Uf-- 
clslon.  It  Is  not  as  simple  a  matter  as  proving 
this  Communist  was  no'  allowed  to  sp.--ak  be- 
catise  of  mass  pressure.  Nor  Is  the  motivation 
of  parents  and  boards  ever  unmixed. 

In  Boston,  the  .school  board  opened  a  now 
school  In  a  black  section.  It  triocl  to  save 
the  state  aid  that  w.nild  be  lo.st  if  it  did  not 
take  some  a':)tlon  to  dosejTresrate.  and  it  zoned 
children  living  at  son-"  d!sta::ce  a-.vay  Into 
the  nev.-  school.  The  white  parents  protested 
and  eventually  the  board  succumbed  to  their 
pressure  and  allov.-ed  thera  to  -end  their  -chil- 
dren to  their  old  nearby  schools.  To  the 
minds  of  most  enforcers  of  school  desegre^;a- 
tlon.  state  and  national,  the  board"  con- 
demned It.se'.f  for  a  secregatorv  act.  One  of 
the  thlntrs  the  boycotting  parents  .said  -.va.s 
that  they  were  afraid  their  children  >vouid 
get  beaten  up  going  through  the  area  thev 
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had  to  traverse  In  order  to  iret  to  .scliool. 
Who  Is  to  say  that  this  was  p\ire  fantasy. 
In  the  conditions  of  the  mcdcrii  city,  and 
that  what  the  white  parents  really  meaiit 
wa;  that  t'ney  did  not  want  tiielr  children 
to  go  to  a  mostly  black  schocil?  It  is  tM-^ 
kind  of  determination  on  the  intent  a'^d 
eifect  cf  liundreds  of  school-board  dec!sif.n.<-. 
t!-;at  Judges  are  now  reqiilred  to  make.  When 
one  reads  cases  such  as  those  in  Indianapolis, 
Detroit,  aoid  else-.v  here,  the  m.lnd  reels  with 
the  complexity  of  nur.ierous  school -zo in r.g 
a'id  construction  declsior..s.  Briefs,  hearing 
transcripts,  exhibits  run  to  thotisands  of 
pages.  And  at  least  ( iic  cor.cluslon  that  this 
reader  comes  to  is  that  no  Judge  can  or  ought 
to  have  to  make  decisions  on  .such  Issues,  a'ld 
the  chances  are  that  whatever  decision  he 
makes  will  be  baed  0:1  inadequately  a^'fi- 
lyzed  liifcrmaticn. 

Is  it  the  law — a::d,  i;ot  hei-.  g  a  lawyer, 
I  do  not  know— that  if  a  serregatcry  intent 
plays  any  part  In  school  decisions,  then  every 
measure  of  relief,  no  matter  how  extensive, 
is  ju.stified?  If  so,  from  a  non-legal  point  of 
view  It  seems  odd  that  one  nncertain  act 
with  an  uncertain  eficet  on  the  social  and 
racial  patterns  of  an  entire  city  should  J".stl- 
fy  massive  measures  to  reconstruct  a  school 
system. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  constitutional 
Issue  in  a  lii.e  of  cases  erasing  tb.e  distinc- 
tion betu-een  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation 
and  also  erasing  the  prjlitical  boundaries  be- 
tween school  districts  in  order  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  in  which  even'  black  student 
is  in  a  minority  lit  every  school  fa:id  pre- 
sumably, as  the  ca^es  develop,  every  Sna;U3h- 
speakinn  student,  a:'d  so  on),  is  that  all  this 
makes  impossible,  o:;e  kind  of  crL;a;ii;;ation 
that  a  democratic  society  may  v.ish  to  choose 
for  its  schools,  the  kind  of  organization  in 
which  the  schools  ar°  the  exprer.sion  cf  a 
geographically  defi;'cd  ominunity  of  r.Tiall 
scale  and  regulated  in  accordar.ce  with  the 
democratically  c:;pressed  views  of  that  com- 
munity. This  Is  the  point  Alp:-:ander  Bicke! 
has  argued  so  forcefully.  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  In  recent  years  of  "de- 
coritralization,"  "community  control."  a'ld 
"parental  control"  of  schools.  There  were 
reaso:.3  fo'r  "commuiMty  co'-.trol"  lonr:  bef 'T" 
the  iss'ue  exploded  In  New  York  In  the  la^^e 
1960's,  and  there  were  reasons  for  "parental 
control"  long  before  the  educatlo-ial  vouch- 
er scheme  was  proposed.  Nov.-  the  new  line 
of  cases  makes  the  school  ever  more  distant 
from  the  com.mur.it  y  in  which  It  is  located 
and  from  the  pireiits  who  send  th'tr  chiifire-i 
to  It. 

While  busing  schemes  vary,  in  some,  chil- 
dren from  a  number  of  different  areas  are 
sent  to  a  single  school  and  children,  from  one 
area  are  sent  to  a  irumher  of  schools.  It  be- 
comes hard  f -r  p;ire  :tal  or  community  cun.- 
cerns  to  be  exercised  on  the  particular  school 
to  which  one's  chlldrci  go.  Thus.  In  San 
Francisco,  Ir  the  Mission  district,  owing  to 
the  effective  work  of  the  Mission  Coalition 
(an  Allii.'-ky-style  comnn;nlty  organization), 
the  local  commTinlty  has  considerable  Infiu- 
ei^ce  on  public  programs  in  the  area.  With 
a  wide  base  of  membership,  this  organization 
can  help  determine  what  is  mo.st  effective  in 
the  local  schools.  But  If  it  wants  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  the  school  best  suited  to  thf^ 
education  of  .Spanish-speaking  children, 
what  sense  does  this  make  when  the  schools 
are  filled  vsrlth  children  from  dl'^tant  nreas? 
.\nd  hov;  can  it  influence  Vns  education  the 
Mission  children  receive  In  the  distant  sch'^ol' 
to  which  many  of  them  are  n.ow  sent'.' 

In  effect,  the  new  line  of  ca.ses  gives  enor- 
mous control  to  ce.-.tral  school  bureaucracies. 
who  will  make  declstoiis  subject  only  to  the 
courts  and  ths  federal  government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  mass  ophilon  of  a  large 
area  domt:iated  by  the  inevitable  slogans 
which  can  create  majorities  on  the  oth-^r 
Clearly  this  Is  ov.e  way  of  reducing  the  Influ- 
ence of  people  over  their  own  environment 


and  their  own  fate.  I  believe  indeed  that  the 
worst  e'Tect  of  the  ciurent  crl.^l;  is  that  people 
already  reduce<l  to  frustration  by  their  in- 
ability to  afiect  a  complex  society  an.d  a  gov- 
ernment movir.g  In  waj's  many  ol  them  fin.d 
i:.compreliensiblo  and  undesirable,  must  now 
see  one  of  the  last  areas  of  local  Influence 
taken  from  them  in  order  to  achieve  a  single 
goal,  that  or  racial  balance. 

The  one  reason  for  community  control  that 
has  recently  been  considered  most  p'^rsua- 
slve  is  that  the  iiiadequate  education  of 
black  children  may  be  improved  under  a 
greater  measure  of  black  community  control. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  cate.  but  I  be- 
lieve that  all  people,  black  and  white,  have 
the  right  to  control  as  much  of  their  lives  as 
is  possible  in  a  complex  society,  and  the 
schools  are  very  likely  the  only  major  func- 
tion ct  gover.ime:i.t  which  would  i:ot  suffer  — 
and  might  even  benefit — from  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  local  control.  In  edtication,  there  are 
few  "economies  of  scale,"  It  has  always 
seemed  fantastic  that  educators,  In  j-ropos- 
ing  "complexes"  for  20,000  olemen.tary-,  chool 
children  for  purpc'ses  of  desegregation,  could 
al.'ro  argue  that  scho(5l,:.  of  that  size  would  al&o 
be  more  "efficient."  Interestingly,  lawyers  and 
judges,  in  their  effort  to  find  dc  jure  segre- 
gatory  iuicnt  in  tlie  acts  of  Northern  school 
boards,  will  sometimes  claim  that  schools 
were  dellberutely  made  small  to  lessen  the 
cha:ices  of  integratlom  Thus  In  Detroit,  one 
charge  against  the  school  board,  accepted  by 
Judge  Roth,  was  that  the  board  built  small 
Rchoolu  of  aOO  in  order  to  conta:;i  the  p' pu- 
latio.i  and  make  desegregation  more  diflicult. 
Paul  Goodman  an.d  many  otliers  v.-ould  argue 
that  even  schools  of  300  are  probably  too 
lurge.  In  San  Franci-cr-,  o.:  rhe  other  hand, 
tlie  argument  was  'h.it  schools  were  expanded 
to  "contain"  the  black  and  white  population. 
The  D'troit  judge,  it  seems,  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  large  San  Francisco  schools,  and 
tlie  San  Francisco  judge  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  small  Detroit  schools,  If  one  takes 
their  arguments  at  face  value.  But  one  may  be 
allowed  to  suspect  that  If  the  situations  had 
bee:i  reversed,  they  would  still  both  have 
found  "ffe  jvrr"  segregation  in  'he'r  re^pc- 
tive  cities. 

One  consequence  of  this  transfer  of  power 
to  the  center  when  one  transports  for  racial 
balance  Is  that  there  Is  no  local  pressure  to 
build  a  school  to  serve  a  local  population, 
since  one  cannot  know  what  the  effect  of  any 
local  school  will  be.  Thus  all  decisions  on 
school  building  revert  to  the  hands  of  the 
central  school  authorities,  only  affected,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  otit,  by  Judges  and  the 
federal  government  on  the  one  hand,  .nnd  a 
ma.ss  opinion  unrelited  to  locr-l  district  need': 
on  the  other.  I  am  skeptical  as  to  whether 
this  will  Improve  school-con.?trnctl(-n  poli- 
cies. Federal  civil-rights  agencies  and  Judges 
have  not  as  yet  shown  thenvselves  very  per- 
ceptive in  their  criticism  rif  local  school-con- 
struction policies.  One  piece  of  evidence  of 
ffe  jure  segregation,  cl'ed  by  the  San  Frnn- 
clsco  Judge,  Wiis  the  building  of  n  new  sehool 
In  Hunter's  Point,  a  blnck  area.  The  scho<>I 
authorities  had  resisted  building  there  The 
local  people  insisted  on  a  new  school.  Jus' 
about  everyone  who  supports  desegregation 
in  Sau  Francisco  supported  the  local  people, 
even  though  they  kn-^w  that  the  school  would 
be  segregated.  'Tlie  local  NAACP  also  sup- 
ported tlie  building  of  the  new  school.  Tlie 
Judge,  in  his  decision,  cited  the  building  of 
this  school  a.s  a  sign  of  the  "segregatory" 
policies  of  the  San  Fran''lsco  .school  authori- 
ties. To  the  judge,  the  black  people  of  Hunt- 
er's Point  were  being  "coiiiained."  when  thev 
should  have  been  sent  off  el  :ewhere,  leaving 
their  own  area  devoid  of  schools  (or  perhaps 
any  other  facilities) .  But  for  the  people  of 
the  area  who  demanded  the  school,  they  were 
being  served.  That  their  school  would  be,  to 
a  federal  judge's  mind,  "segregated"  did  not 
seem  to  them  a  good  re.xson  for  all  city  facili- 
ties to  be  built  only  in  white  or  Spanish- 
speaking  or  Chinese  areas. 


The  attempt  of  Judges  and  civll-rlght.« 
lawyers  to  argue  that  this  or  that  school  was 
built  to  be  "segregated"  for  whites  or  blacks 
is  In  any  case  often  naive.  The  dynamics  of 
population  movements  In  the  cities  have  been 
too  rapid  ( the  black  jxjpulatlon  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Increased  from  5.000  in  1940  to  96.000 
In  1970)  and  the  process  of  school-buUding 
too  slow,  for  any  such  Intention  to  be  easily 
demonstrated  or  realized  In  Northern  cities. 
One  of  the  schools  cited  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco c:>.se  as  "segregated"  black  (64  per-cent 
black  In  1964),  had  been  cited  as  recently  as 
1967  In  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  report 
on  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools  as 
having  been  built  In  order  to  foster  the 
"segregation"  of  whites,  since  It  had  opened 
In  1954  with  a  student  body  that  was  almost 
all  white.  Presumably,  at  least  for  the  Inter- 
vening period,  It  must  have  been  integrated. 

The  cruc:al  point  Is:  do  federal  courts  have 
the  right  to  Impose  a  school  policy  that  would 
deprive  local  communities  and  groups,  white 
a. id  black,  of  power  over  their  schools?  Some 
of  them  seem  quite  sure  that  they  do.  Judge 
Roth  In  Detroit  Is  critical  of  the  blacks  of 
that  city  for  contributing  to  what  he  con- 
siders "segregation"  by  demanding  black 
principals  and  teachers: 

"In  the  most  realistic  sense.  If  fault  or 
blame  Is  to  be  found  It  Is  that  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Including  of  course  the 
black  components.  We  need  not  minimize 
the  effect  of  the  actions  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  governmental  officers  and  agencies  .  .  . 
to  observe  that  blacks,  like  ethnic  groups  in 
the  past,  have  tended  to  separate  from  the 
larger  group  and  associate  together.  The 
ghetto  Is  a  place  cf  confinement  and  a  place 
of  refuge.  There  Is  enough  bl.ame  for  everyone 
to  share." 

We  would  all  agree  with  Judge  Both  that 
The  ghetto  must  not  be  a  place  of  confine- 
ment and  that  everjthlng  possible  must  be 
done  to  make  It  as  easy  for  blacks  to  live 
where  they  wish  as  it  is  for  anvone  else.  But 
why  should  it  be  the  duty  or  the  right  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  federal  judiciary 
to  destrov  the  ghetto  as  a  place  of  refuge  If 
that  is  what  some  blacks  want?  Judge  Roth 
is  trying  to  read  into  the  Constitution  the 
crude  Americanizing  and  homogenizing 
which  is  certainly  one  part  of  the  American 
experience,  but  which  is  Just  as  certainly  not 
the  ma;n  way  we  in  this  country  have  re- 
spo'-ded  to  the  facts  of  a  m\Utl-ethnlc  society. 
The  doctrines  to  which  Judge  Roth  lends  his 
authority  would  deny  net.  only  to  blacks, 
but  to  any  other  group,  a  right  of  refuge 
which  Is  quite  properly  theirs  In  a  multi- 
ethnic society  built  on  democratic  and 
pluralist  principles, 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  limiting  what  com- 
munities may  freely  choose  to  do  in  order  to 
integrate  their  .schools.  X  sepak  only  of  the 
Judicial  insistence  that  they  must  do  cer- 
tain things.  Much  busing  for  desegregation 
is  engaged  In  by  school  boards  independently 
of  court  decisions,  becau.se  the  board  feels 
thU  Is  good  for  education;  or  because  It  Is 
under  pres.'^ure  from  blacks  and  white  liberal 
citizens  who  demand  such  measures:  or  be- 
cause It  Is  reqtilred  or  is  under  pre-^ure  to 
do  so  from  state  education  authorities — who. 
In  the  major  Northern  and  Western  "^tp+es. 
and  In  particular  In  Massachusetts.  New 
Y'  rk,  Pennsvlvanla.  and  California,  require 
I'^cal  school  distrlct-s  to  eliminate  racial  Im- 
balance defined  in  various  ways.  More  than 
50  percent  black  is  racial  imbalance  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  15  per-cent  more  or  less  of 
each  group  In  each  school  than  the  propor- 
tion of  that  group  in  the  entire  district  Is 
racial  Imbalance  In  Callfornln.  (It  was  on 
the  basis  of  the  15  per-cent  rule  that  more 
than  47  per-cent  black  was  considered 
segregated  in  San  Prancl-sco,  for  the  propor- 
tion of  black  students  In  the  schools  was  32 
per  cent.)  Thus,  the  City  of  Berkeley  has 
been    transporting    Its    children    to    achieve 


Integration  for  three  years  I'.ow,  without  any 
CT  federal  action.  Riverside  has  done 
1  he  same.  Many  cities  have  Implemented,  In- 
:?pendent;y  of  court  action,  some  degree  of 
•  ran-p  r'atlon  for  integration.  Many  of  these 
s    have    been    a". rucked    1:-.    Vne    c.-arr.-: 
;rc.m  the  other  side — that  is,  by  white  par- 
I  r.i3  charging  that  for  racial  reasons  alone 
Ihey  were  beir.g  assigned  to  schools  far  from 
he:r  homes.  Ail  these  challenges  have  been 
truck  down  In  the  courts,  hi  spite  of  state 
iws    (sxich   as   New   York's)    which    declare 
an.-;portat!on  for  desegregation  Illegal.  In- 
re-tlng  enough,   while   the   San   Francisco 
^hool  board  was  under  attack  from  one  side 
or   having  f.Tiled   to   implement   one   of  Its 
itegratlon-throueh-busing      school       com- 
'e.xe^.  it  was  under  attack  from  the  other 
Ide  for  having  implemented  the  one  it  had. 
was  of  course  the  first  of  the  two  attacks 
at  was  siippofed  by  the  district  Judge. 
It  Is  not  this  kind  of  actlon-to-lntegrate — 
ndrrtaken  by  elected  school  boards,  or  by 
hool  boards  appointed  by  elected  officials, 
r  educational  or  political  reasons — that  is 
nder  discii^ision  here.  Unle.^s  a  political  decl- 
on    Is    clearly    unconstitutional    It    should 
:and.  Indeed,  it  Is  very  likely  that  decisions 
)   achieve   racial    balance   taken   bv   school 
;--ard3  not  under  judicial  or  federal  o'rder  but 
a'.:.-e  the  political  forces  !n  that  district 
emand.  have  better  effects  than  tho^e  un- 
r  court  order  by  resentful  school  adminls- 
at-ons.  In  the  first  case,   the  methods  of 
duclng  racial  Imbalance  have  been  worked 
.It  through  the  processes  of  political  give- 
■d-take,  the  community  and  teachers  and 
■!mlnlstrator^   have   been   prepared   for  the 
lange  bv  the  political  pr-ces.^    the  parents 
ho  oppose  it  have  lost  in  what  they  them- 
■Ives  con.?:dor  a  fair  fight.  The  characteris- 
es of  Jucl^e-imposed  decisions  are  quite  dif- 
rent. 
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There  Is.  then,  considerable  room  for  doubt 
to  whether  the  Constitution  actually  man- 
tes  a  system   whereby  every  school   shall 
ive  a  black  minority  and  no  school  shall 
v-e  a  black  majority.  Nevertheless  present- 
IV  |udge.=;.  with  whom  the  doctrine  of  judi- 
:i:  restraint  Is  not  e'^peclally  popular,  seem 
•:  ■  '->  find  constitutional  warrant  for  what- 
^r  policies  they  feel  are  best  for  the  society, 
d  so  we  come  to  the  other  crucial  ques- 
ns  raised  by  the  new  line  of  cases:  Is  school 
-egregatlnn  the  only  way  to  Improve  the 
ucaMon  of  black  children  and 'or  the  rela- 
;  ?ns  between  the  races? 
Without  rehearsing  the  terrible  facts  In  de- 
ll, we  know  that  blacks  finish  high  school 
the   North   three  or  more   years   behind 
^.Itc.s  In  achievement.  We  also  know  with 
Ir   confidence   th.it    this   huge   gap   Is  not 
n=ed  bv  difTerenrial  expenditures  of  money. 
=r   about  as  m.nch  is  spent  on  predomi- 
n-lv   black  schools  outside  the  South   as 
,    predomlnantlv    white    ones.    Classes    In 
ick    schools    win    often    be    smaller    than 
;.=5es    in    white    ones— because    the    black 
lools  rend  to  be  located  In  old  areas  with 
my  school  buildings,  while  white  schools 
Id   to  be  In   newer  areas  with  fewer  and 
re  crowded    school  buildings.  Blacks  will 
en  have  more  professional  personnel  as- 
ned,   owing  to  various  federal   and  other 
zjrrarr.s.  There  are.  to  be  sure.  lower  teacher 
aries  In  the  predominantly  black  schools, 
-au.=e   they   usually   liave   younirer   teach- 
wlrh     le.^s     .seniority     and     fewer     de- 
?es.  Anyone  who  believes  this  Is  a  serious 
adv.mtace  for  a  teacher  has  a  faith  In  ex- 
■ience  and  degrees  which  Is  Justified  by  no 
own  evidence.    (It  Is  quite  true  that"  the 
;  cities  spend  much  less  on  their  schools. 
Ue  and  black,  than  the  surrounding  sub- 
J.in  areas,  which  are  almost  entirely  white. 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  spending  more 
unlikely  to  do  much   to  Improve  educa- 
n — it   tends  mostly  to  improve   teachers' 
rles  and  fringe  benefits— i:  is  quite  un- 
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consclonable  that  more  public  money  should 
be  spent  on  the  education  of  those  from  pros- 
peroxw  backgrounds  than  on  those  from 
poorer  families.  But  this  Is  quite  separate 
from  the  issue  of  whether  within  present 
school  districts  less  Is  spent  on  the  education 
of  black  children,  and  whether  spending  more 
would  reduce  the  gap  in  achievement.) 

If  money  Is  not  the  decisive  element  In  the 
gap  between  white  and  black,  what  Is?  In 
1966  the  Coleman  report  on  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational  Opportunity  reviewed  the  achieve- 
ment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
school  children,  black  and  white,  and  related 
it  to  social  and  economic  background,  to 
various  factors  within  the  schools,  and  to 
Integration.  In  1967.  another  study.  Racial 
Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,  analyzed  the 
effects  of  compensatory-education  programs 
and  reviewed  the  data  on  Inte^atlon.  Both 
str.dles — as  well  as  subsequent  experience 
and  research — suggested  that  if  anything 
could  be  counted  on  to  affect  the  education 
of  black  children,  it  was  integration.  How- 
ever, the  operative  element  was  not  race  but 
social  cla.ss.  The  conclusion  of  the  Coleman 
report  still  seems  the  best  statement  of  the 
ca-e  : 

"The  apparent  beneficial  effect  of  a  stu- 
dent body  with  a  high  proportion  of  white 
students  crmcs  not  from  racial  composition 
per  =e.  but  from  the  better  educational  back- 
ground and  higher  educational  aspirations 
that  are.  on  the  average,  found  among  white 
-itudcnts." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  integration  did 
hnve  an  effect.  It  was  not  very  great.  The 
nijst  intense  reanalysis  of  Coleman's  data ' 
concludes: 

"Our  findings  on  the  school  racial  com- 
position Issue,  then,  are  mixed  .  .  .  the  Ini- 
tial Equality  of  Educational  Opportuniiy  sur- 
vey overstressed  the  Impact  of  school  social 
class.  .  .  .  When  the  Issue  Is  probed  at  grade 
6.  a  small  independent  effect  of  schools'  racial 
composition  appeared,  but  It.s  significance  for 
educational  policy  seems  slight." 

The  stTidy  of  these  Issues  has  reached  a 
Talmudlc  complexity.  The  finding  that  inte- 
gration of  different  socioeconomic  groups 
favors  the  achievement  of  lower  socioeco- 
nomic groups  apparently  st.inds  »p,  but  the 
effect  is  not  large.  One  thing,  however,  does 
.'eem  clear:  integrating  the  hapless  and  gen- 
erally lower-Income  whites  of  the  central 
city  with  lower-Income  blacks,  particularly 
under  conditions  of  resentment  and  conflict, 
as  in  San  Francisco.  Is  likely  to  achieve  noth- 
incr.  III  educational  terms. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  In  elementary  schools  dropped  6.519 
against  a  projected  drop  of  1,508  fa  13  per 
cent  decline  against  a  projected  3  per  cent 
decline)  In  resnonse  to  Judge  Weigel's  deci- 
sion The  Junlor-hlgh-schooi  enrollment,  not 
yet  subjected  to  full-scale  busing,  declined 
nnlv  1  per  cent,  and  high-school  enrollment 
rem-'lned  the  same.  In  Pa.sadena,  California. 
there  was  a  22  per  cent  drop  in  the  number 
of  white  students  In  the  school  system  be- 
tween 1969 — before  court-imnosed  busing — 
and  1971.  In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  court-imposed 
busing  tjrought  a  drop  of  20  per  cent.  If, 
a.s  seems  probable.  It  Is  the  somewhat  bet- 
ter-off and  more  mobile  who  leave  the  piib- 
llc-srhool  system  when  busing  is  Imposed, 
the  effect  on  the  achievement  of  black  chil- 
dren Is  further  reduced. 

It  is  In  response  to  such  facts  as  these 
and  In  the  llscht  of  such  findings  as  Cole- 
man's that  Judges  In  Detroit  and  Indianap- 
olis and  elsewhere  now  call  for  combining 
the  central  city  and  the  suburb  Into  unified 
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school  districts.  But  if  this  elaborate  re- 
organization of  the  schools  Is  being  under- 
taken so  that  the  i)resumt'd  achievement- 
raising  ofl'ect  of  socioeconomic  Integration 
may  occur,  we  are  likely  to  be  cruelly  dis- 
apn.jlnted.  There  is  little  If  any  encr.urage- 
ment  to  be  deri'.ed  from  studies,  published 
and  tmpublished,  of  voluntary  btising  pro- 
grams even  though  such  busing  takes  place 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
(with  motivated  volunteers,  from  motivated 
f.imilles,  and  v,  ith  schools  acting  freely  and 
enthusiastically).  Indeed,  much  integration 
through  transportation  has  been  so  disap- 
pointing in  terms  of  raising  achievement 
that  it  may  well  lead  to  a  revaluation  of  the 
earlier  research  v.-hose  somc.vhat  tenuous  re- 
sults raised  what  begin  to  look  like  false 
hopes  as  to  the  ectucational  effects  of  socio- 
economic integration. 

IV 

There  is  yet  a  final  argument.  One  -.vill  hear 
it  In  Berkeley,  \\hlch  underwent  full  de- 
segregation by  busing  three  years  ago,  and 
which  hps  seen  no  particular  reduction  of 
the  white-black  achievemeiit  gap.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  school  integration  will  improve 
relations  between  the  races  and  that  in  view 
of  the  extremity  of  Interracial  ten.sions  in 
this  country,  anything  that  improves  these 
relations  must  be  clone.  In  Berkeley,  a  liberal 
community  with  nn  elected  school  board 
which  voluntarily  Intrxluced  transportation 
for  racial  balance  and  was  not  turned  out 
for  doing  so,  one  can  perhaps  malre  this 
argument.  But  race  relations  are  not  Ideal 
even  In  Berkeley,  as  Senator  Mondale's  com- 
mittee discovered  last  year  when  it  conduct- 
ed hearings  there  on  the  most  successful 
American  case  of  racial  balance  through 
tr:\!isportation. 

The  Mondale  committee  discovered,  for  ex- 
ample, that  after  the  schools  were  fully  inte- 
grated, a  special  program  for  blacks — Black 
House — was  established   at  the  hlcth-school 
level    from    which   non-black    students    and 
teacher;     were     excluded.     (Berkeley     High 
School,  the  only  one  in  the  city,  has  always 
been  integrated.)  The  committee  discovered 
when  it  spoke  to  str.dents — .■^elected,  one  as- 
sumes,   by    the    school    authorities    becatise 
they  would  give  the  best  picture  of  integra- 
tion— that  students  of  different  groups  had 
little    to   do   with   one   another.   The   black 
president  of  the  senior  class  said:   ".  .  .  the 
only  true  existence  of  integral  ion  of  Berkeley 
High  is  in  the  hallways  when  the  bell  rang 
everybody,  you  know,  pass  [sfc]  through  the 
hallways,  that  is  the  only  tlm-;  I  see  true 
Integration     In     Berkeley     High."     Se:iator 
Brooke  probed  deeper.  Since  the  young  man 
was  black  and  a  majority  of  his  classmates 
were  white,  had  they  not  voted  for  hlni?  "The 
whites  didn't  even  participate  in  voting.  .  .  . 
They   felt    the    student    government    was   a 
farce."    (The    oppcilsig    candidate   was    also 
black.)    What  about  social  activities?  "Like 
we  have  dances,  if  their  is  a  good  turnout 
you     see     two     or     three     whites     at     the 
dances.  .  .  ."  Intramural  sports?  "The  bas- 
ketball team  is  pretty  Integrated,  the  crew 
team  is  mainly  white,  soccer   team  mainly 
white,  teimls  team  mainly  white."  Did  this 
mean.   Senator   Brooke    asked,    "that  blacks 
don't  go  out  for  these  teams  that  are  v.hlte 
and  whites  don't  go  out  for  those  teams  that 
are  black?"  The  class  president  gaessed  that 
"whites  like  to  play  tennis  and  blacks  like  to 
play  basketball  better."  Still,  he  did  think 
liitegration  was  n   pood  Idea,  as  did  a  Jap- 
anese girl  who  told  the  Senators:   "I  think 
like    the    Asian    kids    at    Berkeley    High    go 
around  with  Asian  kids." 
A  Chicano  student  testified: 
"I  think  the  integration  plan  is  working, 
started  to  work  In  Junior  high,  it  is  different 
Ifvels,  the  sixth   graders   go  up  to  seventh 
grade  now.  I  think  now  the  Chlcanos  ap.d 
blacks,    they    do    hang    around    In    groups. 


Usually  some  don't.  I  admit,  like  I  myself 
hang  around  with  all  Chlcanos  but  I  am  no' 
prejudiced.  I  do  it  because  I  grew  up  with 
them,  because  they  were  my  school  buddies 
when  there  were  segregated  schools." 

A  black  girl  in  elementary  school  said: 
"About  integration.  I  don't  think  it  is  too 
integrated,  but  it  Is  pretty  well  integrated. 
I  have  a  lot  of  white  friends.  .  .  ."  She  lives 
in  an  integrated  neighborhood.  A  white  girl 
from  the  high  school  testified: 

"Integration,  ideally,  as  far  as  I  can  see 
it  Isn't  working.  I  mean  like  as  far  as  every- 
body doing  things  together  ...  I  liave  one 
class  where  there  are  only  two  whites  in  it. 
I  being  one  of  them,  you  know,  like  I  don't 
have  any  problems  there,  but  outside  .  .  . 
|wlth  other  blacks]  we  just  do  different 
things.  I  am  not  Interested  in  games.  I 
couldn't  care  less.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  Berkeley  as  far  as  the  athletics  go. 
...  I  wear  very  short  skirts  and  walking 
down  the  halls  I  get  hassled  enough  by  all 
the  black  Dukes,  you  know.  .  .  ." 

Se;iator  Brooke  was  surprised  she  wasn't 
hassled  by  the  -vhite  boys  too  and  suggested 
that  they  might  use  a  different  technique. 

This  is  about  the  most  positive  report 
one  can  make  on  school  integration.  Why 
should  anyone  be  surprised?  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  hanging  around  in  groups,  and  there 
IS  some  contact  across  racial  lines,  but  the 
groups  seem  to  have  different  Interests  and 
different  social  styles.  The  younger  children 
have  more  in  common  than  the  older  ones. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  this  com- 
monality of  interest  will  continue  through 
high  school — a  popular  Berkeley  theory — or 
whether  di;rere:ice3  v.ill  assert  themselves  as 
the  children  grew  older  even  though  they 
were  exposed  to  integration  earlier  than 
those  now  in  high  school.  In  other  communi- 
ties which  have  been  studied,  black  children 
who  .ire  bused  tend  to  become  more  antl- 
whlte  than  those  who  are  not  bused.  One 
can  think  of  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 

If,  then,  the  judges  arc  moving  toward  a 
forcible  reorganization  of  American  educa- 
tion because  they  believe  this  v.ill  Improve 
relations  between  the  races,  they  are  acting 
neither  on  evidence  nor  on  experience  but 
on  faith.  .'Vnd  In  so  acting  on  faith  they  are 
pushing  against  many  legltiniate  interests: 
the  i!itere3t  in  using  tax  money  for  educa- 
tion rather  than  transportation;  the  inter- 
est of  the  working  and  lower-middle  classes 
in  attending-;  schools  near  their  homes;  the 
Interest  of  all  groups,  including  black  groups. 
In  developing  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  institutions  which  affect  their  lives;  the 
interest  of  all  people  in  retaining  freedom  of 
choice  wherever  this  is  possible. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  widespread  feel- 
ing, strong  among  liberals  who  have  fought 
so  long  against  the  evil  of  racial  segregation, 
that  to  stop  now-  -before  busin;;  .-i.nd  expand- 
ed school  districts  are  imposed  on  every  city 
In  the  country — would  be  to  betray  the 
struggle  for  an  integrated  society.  They  are 
quite  wrong.  They  have  been  misled  Dy  the 
professionals  and  specialists — in  this  in- 
stance, the  government  ofi^clals,  the  clvll- 
rights  lawyers,  and  the  Judges — as  to  what 
integration  truly  demands,  and  how  It  is 
coming  about.  Professionals  and  specialists 
Inevitably  overreach  themselves,  and  there  is 
no  exception  here. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  error  to  consider 
opposition  to  the  recent  Judicial  decisions  on 
school  integration  as  a  betrayal  of  the  prom- 
ise of  B:-o:rr.  The  promise  of  Brown  \?  beint: 
realized.  Bl.Tck  children  may  not  be  denied 
ridmlttance  to  any  school  on  account  of  their 
rate  (except  for  the  cases  In  which  courts 
a:id  federal  officials  insist  that  they  are  to  be 
denied  admittance  to  schools  with  a  black 
majori'y  simply  because  they  are  black) .  The 
school  systems  of  the  South  are  desegregated. 
But  more  than  that,  integration  in  general 
has  made  enormous  advances  since  1954.  It 


has  been  advanced  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  blacks  in  Northern  and  Western 
colleges.  It  iias  been  advanced  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  blacks  who  have  moved 
i:ito  professional  and  white-collar  jobs  in 
government.  In  the  universities,  in  the  school 
systems,  in  business.  It  has  been  advanced  by 
the  steady  rise  In  black  Income  which  offers 
many  blacks  the  opportunity  to  live  in  in- 
tegrated areas.  Most  significantly,  it  has  been 
advanced  because  millions  of  blacks  now 
vote — in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North — 
and  because  hundreds  of  blacks  have  been 
elected  to  school  committees,  city  councils, 
state  legislatures,  the  Co:igress.  This  Is  what 
is  creating  an  integrated  society  In  the 
United  States. 

We  are  far  from  this  nece.ssary  and  desir- 
able goal.  It  W!  uld  be  a  tragedy  If  the  pr  •- 
ress  we  made  In  achieving  iritegratlon  i  i  x\\i 
1960's  were  not  continued  through  the  70's, 
We  can  now  foresee  within  a  rea.sonable  time 
the  closing  of  many  gaps  between  white  and 
black.  But  I  doubt  that  mandatory  tran.«- 
portfitlon  of  schoolchildren  for  Intecrati  -n 
will  advance  this  process. 

For.  so  far  as  the  schools  in  particular  are 
concerned,  the  Increase  in  black  political 
power  means  that  blacks — like  all  other 
groups — can  now  negotiate,  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  power,  and  to  the  extent  of  their 
own  power,  over  what  kind  of  school  sys- 
tems should  e'Cist,  and  involving  what  meas- 
ure of  transportation  and  racial  balance.  In 
the  varied  settings  of  American  life  there  will 
be  many  different  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. What  Berkeley  has  done  is  not  what 
Xew  York  City  has  done,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be.  But  everywhere 
black  political  power  Is  present  and  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  solutions. 
There  is  a  third  path  for  liberals  now  ago- 
nized between  the  steady  imposition  of  racial 
and  ethnic  group  quotas  on  every  sc'nool  In 
the  country — a  path  of  pointles.sly  expensive 
ar.d  destructive  homogenlzatlon — and  sur- 
render to  the  South.  It  is  a  perfectly  sound 
.'\merlcan  path,  one  which  a-s-unes  that 
croups  are  different  and  will  have  their  own 
Interests  and  orientations,  but  which  Insists 
that  no  one  be  penalized  because  of  group 
membership,  and  that  a  common  base  of 
experience  be  demanded  of  all  Americans.  It 
is  the  path  that  made  possible  the  growth 
of  the  parochial  schools,  not  as  a  challenge 
to  a  common  American  society,  but  as  one 
variant  within  It,  It  is  a  path  that,  to  my 
mind,  legitimizes  such  developments  as  com- 
munity control  of  schools  and  educational 
vouchers  permitting  the  free  choice  of 
schools.  There  are  as  many  problems  in  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  this  path  ns  of  the 
other  two.  but  it  has  one  thing  to  commend 
It  as  against  the  other  two  It  expands  indi- 
vidual  freedom,  ra'hcr  than  restricts  it. 

One  understands  that  the  Constitution  sets 
limits  to  the  process  of  negotiation  and  bar- 
gaining even  in  a  multi-racial  and  multi- 
ethnic setting.  But  the  judges  have  pone  far 
beyond  what  the  Constitution  can  reason- 
ably be  thouglit  to  allow  or  require  In  the 
operation  of  this  complex  process.  The 
judges  should  now  stand  back,  and  allow  the 
forces  of  political  democracy  in  a  pluralist 
society  to  do  their  proper  work. 

School  Integration  and  Ltberal  Opinion 
(By  Norman  Podhoretz) 
If  Nathan  Glazer  is  right— and  I  find  his 
arguments  entirely  co:ivlnclng — no  benefit 
will  accrue  to  anycne.  whether  white  or 
b'ack.  from  the  requirement  now  apparently 
being  established  by  the  courts  that  no 
.■\merican  public  school  shall  have  a  black 
majority  and  that  the  student  population 
of  every  school  shall  be  racially  balanced  as 
far  as  possible  In  accordance  with  a  specified 
mix.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  academic 
performance  of  black  children  would  Im- 
prove In  Integrated  schools,  but  there  Is,  as 


Mr.  Glazer  demonstrates,  no  evidence  to  con- 
firm this  Idea.  What  the  evidence  actually 
suggests  is  that  integration  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  academic  performance,  neither  help- 
ing the  black  as  so  n^any  had  hoped,  nor 
hurting  the  whites,  as  so  many  had  feared. 

1 1  alao  used  to  be  thought  that  relations 
between  the  races  would  improve  as  a  restilt 
of  school  Integration,  but  here  the  evidence  Is 
if  anything  less  encouraging  than  in  the  case 
of  academic  performance,  i  myself  attended 
Integrated  schools  as  a  child,  and  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  I  attempted  In  an  essay  called 
"My  Negro  Problem — and  Ours"  to  show  that 
such  schools  bore  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  rosy  far.tasies  being  scat- 
tered about  In  those  days  by  the  prevailing 
winds  of  liberal  opinion.  Liberal  opinion  said 
that  sending  white  children  an-d  black  chil- 
dren to  school  together  would  lead  to  greater 
mutual  understanding  and  respect;  I  said 
that  In  my  own  experience  it  had  led  to 
violence  and  gtenter  animosity.  The  sttidles 
Mr.  Glazier  cites  of  Integrated  schools  of  more 
recent  vintage  tend  to  prove  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  integrated  schools  of  the 
30's  and  40  s  was  a  more  reliable  guide  to  the 
future  than  the  generous  expectations  of  lib- 
eral opinion.  At  best  relations  between  the 
races  continue  to  remain  cool  in  Integrated 
schools,  and  often  enough  they  are  exacer- 
bated to  an  intolerable,  and  to  me  altogether 
familiar,  degree. 

If,  then,  no  good  is  likely  to  come  of  it, 
why  should  we  persist  in  forcibly  integrating 
the  schools?  The  question  becomes  even  more 
difficult  to  answer  when  we  consider  how 
vast,  even  among  liberals  and  even  among 
blacks,  the  opposition  has  grown  to  the  meas- 
ures which  must  now  be  adopted  if  school 
integration  is  to  proceed — measures  which 
have  found  their  definitive  political  summa- 
tion In  the  great  symbol  of  busing.  In  effect 
the  country  is  being  ordered  against  Its  own 
wishes  to  imdergo  a  major  reorganization 
without  being  given  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  some  good  will  thereby  be  served,  either 
immediate  or  ultimate,  short-run  or  long. 
But  if  It  Is  all  to  be  for  nothing,  and  if  no 
one  wants  to  do  It,  why  should  It  be  done 
at  all? 

Becrtiso,  answer  the  activists  atid  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  the  lawyers  and  the  Judges,  :t 
is  the  law  and  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  And 
Indeed  they  are  right,  the  law  must  be 
obeyed — if  Indeed  it  is  the  law  that  racial 
concentrations  in  the  .schools  may  not  exist 
even  if  they  arise  from  causes  other  th.in 
legal  measures  designed  to  bring  them  about 
We  already  know  for  certain  that  legally 
sanctioned  (or  "de  jure")  segregation  of  any 
kind,  overt  or  covert.  In  the  schools  and  out, 
Is  against  the  lav;  of  the  land.  No  one  any 
longer  questions  this,  not  even  in  the  South. 
But  until  the  Supreme  Court  settles  the  Is- 
sues Involved  In  busing  and  redlstrlctlng,  we 
will  not  know  for  certain  whether  "de  facto" 
separation  in  the  schools  Is  also  against  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  even  then.  If  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  declare  that  it  is.  given 
the  huge  numbers  of  people  who  do  not 
agree,  redress  from  what  they  may  decide 
Is  Judicial  tyranny  parading  as  constitutional 
warrant  is  likely  to  be  .sought  In  legislative 
action  and  perhaps  In  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Hopefully  It  will  never  come  to  that.  Hope- 
fully in  the  end  the  country  will  avert  the 
major  constitutional  crisis  which  seems  to 
threaten  it  now.  Hopefully  good  sense  will 
prevail — the  good  sense  which  leads  so  many 
people,  often  uneasily  because  they  are  lib- 
erals and  well-intentioned  and  Influenced  by 
irrational  dogma,  to  wonder  nevertheless  why 
a  specifled  racial  balar.ce  must  be  imposed 
on  the  schools  at  such  great  cost  in  money 
and  bitterness  and  anxiety  when  the  strong- 
est of  probabilities  Is  that  doing  so  will 
neither  overcome  educational  deficiency  nor 
enhance  the  relations  of  the  races. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  WHITE  FLESH. 
BOTTOM    FISH 

Mr,  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  the 
"oricl  1.S  faced  v.-ith  a  shortage  of  white- 
esh.  bottom  fish  uecause  of  techniques 
ed  bv  foreign  fishing  fleets  in  the  areas 
?.-  than  200  fatliom.'^  deep  v.-here  these 
sh  are  u,>.uailv  found. 
Our  ov.n  fi..h"rmen.  coiniJiym?  v:iA  our 
•>vs  are  uirable  to  com.oete,  even  in  our 
'.n  market.  7.-ith  the  low  prices  for  fli- 
ts and  manufactured  fish  blocks  of  the 
y.-Qign  producers;  yet.  more  than  4  bil- 
on  pounds  of  these  bottom  fish  were 
iken  from  Ala.skan  Continental  Shelf 
atcrs  alone  m  nTO  by  foreism  fishing 
eets. 

I    ask    unanimous    con-ent    to    have 
r^rinted  :n  th^  Record  an  article  written 
Nar.cv  Freeman   and  published  in  the 
ociiak   M:rror,   '.vhich  gives   details   of 

c.^tch. 
The.'fc  being  no  objection,  the  article 
as  ordered  to  be  nrinted  m  ':he  Record, 
'  follows: 

■RFiGN-  Fleets'  IOTO  Catch  of  Bottom  Fish 
Exceeds  4  Bilii on  Poun-ds  in  .Ai.as.ka  Con- 
Ti.MEN-TAt.  Sh^if  Waters 

I  By  Xai'.cy  Freeman) 
Thougli  rhcre  Is  'To  vay  of  figuring 
ices'"  to  e.?tabllsh  a  dollar  value  on  catches 
ken  by  foreign  fleets  froni  the  Gulf  of 
-usk'.  a:id  Bering  Sea.  U  must  be  tremen- 
'•■-:.  according  to  figures  made  available  by 
m  Branson,  supervisory  fisheries  and  man- 
■:nient  agent  In  Kodiak  for  the  Uiiited 
a-fs  government. 

Branson  says  the  prand  total  of  Japanese 
^.  Soviet  catche.i  in  1970  in  the  Bering 
T.  and  the  Gulf  of  Ala^-ka  Is  4,031,159.000 
unds  I -hat's  crab,  fish  and — In  the  case  of 
pan  at  least — -.vhales.) 
B-;*'rm  fish  caught  by  Japanese  trawlers 
'he  C'lif  of  Alaska  In  1970  is  estimated 
b'!  187,340.000  pounds. 

B:--:;:n  .n..;h  caught  hy  the  Japanese  In 
e  li-- Ti'.g  Sea  (pollock,  yellow  fin.  sole,  cod 
d  otl-.f.T  flat  fiih  In  smaller  numbers)  In 
70  is  estimated  to  be  2.644.800.000  lbs. 
Bottom  fish  figures.  Branson  reminds,  do 
't  include  crab,  .'^almon.  perch  or  whales. 
ISoviet  catches  ofT  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  In 
vere  predominantly  Pacific  Ocean  perch; 
824.400  potinds. 
To- a!  taken  from  the  Bering  Sea  and  Gulf 
Aifwka.  for  1971  by  the  ~  Jap.-.nese  and 
!ss;.in  fishipg  fleers  Is  expected  to  be  slight- 
smaller.  Branson  said:  3.8 18.773.000 
unds. 

V.'hiia   sn;ne   of   the   bottom   fish    (Pacific 

:.  percii  ur.d  the  rr'ilcck)   are  approach- 

:he;r  maximum  yio'.d  la  the  Bering  Sea. 

son  sf.gfjests,  "they  have  not  been  hit 

rd"  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  waters. 
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SPANISH  SPEAKING  AND  THE 

LAW 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mi-.  Pre..ident.  on 
iday  and  Saturday  of  la.^t  week,  a 
ique  conference  was  held  in  Wash- 
on  at  the  Georgetown  Law  Center, 
sub.iect  was  "the  Spanish  Speakin^ 
d  the  Law."  and  broarht  together  con- 
ned peorle  from  many  places  around 

ountry. 
Spon.sored  by   the  La   Raza  law  stu- 
ts     at     G3or.fre     Washington      and 
orgetown.  this  conference  hiehlightcd 
tragic  situation  existing  in  the  Na- 
3=;  far  r.s  these  people  and  their  re- 
ion.?  with  the  law  are  concerned.  On 
y.  the  Sen.itor  from  Massachusetts 
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(^Mr.  KENNEDY!  delivered  a  moving,  im- 
portant talk  to  this  gathering.  I  feel  it 
■.vQuld  be  well  worth  calling  this  speech 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows; 

.\DnRESs  BY  Senator  Edward  M.  Kenntdy  to 
THE  Conference  on  the  Spanish-Speak- 
l:.g  and  the  law  at  georgetown  law 
School,  March  3,  1972 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  meet  with  you 
•hl3  morning  and  to  open  this  conference  on 
La  Raza  and  the  law. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  plea,sure 
and  support  for  the  decision  of  the  George- 
town chapter  of  La  Raza  National  Law  Stu- 
d?:;:s  .■\5sociatlon  to  undertake  this  venture. 

Without  the  full  and  forceful  advocacy  of 
change,  without  the  public  demand  for  an 
end  to  -he  inequities  of  the  past,  and  wlth- 
ut  the  commitment  of  the  young  leaders  of 
"he  Spanish- speaking  community,  nothing 
vlU  ever  be  accomplished. 

It  has  been  my  view  for  many  years  that 
t.ie  Chicano  and  Puerto  Rlcan  communities 
not  o:ily  needed  to  press  demands  on  the  In- 
stitutions of  government,  but  on  the  politi- 
cal parties  as  well.  For  too  long,  we  have  all 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  community. 

Perhaps  the  most  depressing  fact  to  recog- 
nize is  how  long  the  evi!  of  discrimination 
ha-i  bee:\  permitted  to  continue. 

Oc-avio  Paz.  perhaps  one  of  the  Western 
Hem.sphere's  most  eloquent  es-ayl;t,  wrote 
!!'.  i9.'50  of  the  Chlcanos  he  had  met  In  Los 
-Anv'elesr  "They  have  lived  In  the  city  for 
many  years."  he  said,  "wearing  the  same 
clothes  and  speaking  the  same  language  as 
the  other  Inhabitants  .  .  .  yet  no  one  would 
mistake  them  for  authentic  North  Ameri- 
cans .  .  they  are  instinctive  rebels  and 
North  American  racism  has  vented  Its  ^Tath 
on  them  more  than  once." 

In  California,  and  the  states  of  the  South- 
west, the  failure  to  promote  equality  of  op- 
portunity Is  Impossible  to  understand  and 
u-npcssi  f>Ie  to  den  v. 

It  seems  dlfflcuK.  when  one  looks  at  the 
evklcnco  of  discrimination,  to  recall  that  the 
California  constitution  was  penned  In  both 
English  and  Spanish.  It  .'■eems  difficult  to 
remember  that  one-third  of  Its  signers  were 
Spanlsh-surnamed  Callfornlans. 

Yet  the  equ;il  rights  and  privileges  gi^aran- 
teed  to  the  Chlcanos  by  state  and  federal 
constitutions  have  been  denied  not  once  but 
time  and  time  again.  And  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
young  Chlcanri.q  have  exploded  In  anger. 

Their  outrage  is  documented  in  the  files  of 
the  US.  Civil  Rights  Commlf-slon.  in  the 
hearing  record  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Education,  In  the  complaint 
file  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

But  most  tragically,  their  outrage  is  docu- 
mented In  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Reuben 
Salazur,  Romulo  Avalos,  and  others,  men  who 
should  not  have  died  when  they  did,  or  how 
they  did. 

And  these  deaths  are  Irrevocably  bound 
in  the  oppressive  conditions  faced  by  far  too 
m.any  of  the  Spanish-speaking  citizens  of 
t'.iis  land,  conditions  which  make  a  .=ham  .'^nd 
shuck  of  our  profes-;ed  allegiance  to  equality 
a.'.d  justice  for  all. 

Fewer  than  two  out  of  three  Mexican- 
American  students  In  California  alone  com- 
plete high  school.  In  the  Southwest,  the  fig- 
ures are  worse,  barely  h.ilf  of  those  who  begin 
complete  the  12th  grade.  Among  Puerto 
Rlcans,  in  my  own  city  of  Boston,  the  figures 
are  at  least  as  bad.  With  7.800  school-age 
ciilldren,  there  are  reports  of  less  than  half 
enrolled  and  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
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Ethnic  Isolation  of  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents shows  the  dismal  effect  of  educational 
gerrymandering  with  two-thlrd=;  of  the  siu- 
deiita  attending  ethnically  Imbalnnced 
schools. 

In  the  Southwest,  barely  4  percent  of  the 
teachers  are  Me.xican-Amerlcan  and  only  3 
percent  of  the  principals,  yet  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  Chlcanos. 

In  the  Stares  of  Colorado.  Ne.v  Mexico  and 
Texas  Anglo  high  school  graduates  are  twice 
as  likely  to  enter  college  as  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

But  I  know  tho  e  statistics  merely  tell  half 
the  story. 

They  do  n^t  tell  the  anguish  of  the  school 
child  who  is  told  It  is  wTOiig  to  speak  Span- 
ish. Nor  the  frustration  of  bcin;^  told  that  the 
college  prep  program  is  closed.  Nor  the  mo^-it 
grievous  wr^ng.  th.i:  of  asj'.gnlng  rn  "in- 
known  number  cf  Spa.tsh-speaklng  chllcren 
to  claF?e=.  for  mentally  retarded  bccaii=e  of 
their  scores  on  Ei;i,'lish  language  tests  they 
could  not  understand.  Equal  education  has 
been  denied  to  the  Spanish-speaking  arci  it 
is  time  tc  change. 

In  employment,  the  statistics  are  equally 
disheartening.  In  the  Nation  as  a  w'hole  tlie 
average  Income  of  the  Chicano  adult  is  more 
than  S2.000  a  year  le=;;;  than  the  average  in- 
come of  Anglos. 

Less  than  4  percent  of  the  state  Job:?  in 
California  were  held  by  Mexican-Americans 
a  year  ago  despite  tlie  fact  that  they  repre- 
sent 16  percent  of  the  State's  population. 

And  in  New  York  City,  a  Puerto  Rican  mrai 
Is  three  time?  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as 
whites.  Equal  employment  has  been  denlrci 
to  the  Spanish-Speaking  and  It  Is  time  to 
change. 

Equality  before  the  law^  Is  a  concept  In- 
grained In  the  American  heritage.  Yet  for 
Chlcanos.  it  remains  a  far-off  goal. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  found  a 
"wldesprt'ad  pat*  em  of  police  mL^cunduct 
against  Mexican-Americans  In  the  South- 
west .  .  ." 

The  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
Project  documented  the  excluElon  of  Mexi- 
can-Am.erlcans  from  grand  Jury  lists.  They 
found  a  12-year  period  in  which  500.000 
Spanifh  surnaraed  persons  were  eligible  for 
grand  jury  duty  in  Los  Angeles  County,  yet 
r^nly  four  were  cliosen. 

Perhaos  the  most  disturbing  incidents  are 
those  that  still  occur  at  the  federal  level.  Why 
was  It  necessary  for  Sen.Ttors  to  .--end  tele- 
grams to  sptir  the  Justice  Department  to 
Investigate  an  assassination  plot  against 
Cesar  Chavez? 

And  why  was  it  necc.'^s.iry  fur  Senators  to 
remind  the  Labor  DepTrtmcnt  that  their  own 
rcgulatif-.ns  prohibited  Importing  foreign 
wr-rksrs  to  break  a  f?rm  worker  strike? 

.^n.d  If  we  look  at  the  Selective  Service 
Syst^em.  once  again,  we  find  inequities.  Prac- 
tically no  change  has  occurreu  In  tl;e  rep- 
rcsentnion  of  the  Spanish-Speaking  com- 
munity on  local  and  appeal  hoards.  On  local 
beards  it  was  2.'.t  percent  in  1068.  and  today 
if  !s  barely  4  percent.  On  appeals  boards,  it 
is  even  worse,  barely  over  3  percent.  A;;d 
when  one  looks  at  the  states  with  heavy 
concentrations  of  Sp.Tnlsh-Epeaklng.  one 
finds  cnly  4  of  88  appeal  board  members  in 
California  who  are  Spanish-«ppakirig.  In 
Colorado,  none.  In  Arizona,  none.  In  Florida, 
none.  Yet  these  are  the  boards  that  the  sys- 
tem provides  to  halt  the  egregious  errors  that 
many  local  boards  commit.  ITow  can  that 
cleaiislng  function  be  fulfilled  v.iien  none  of 
the  appeals  boards  can  easily  understand, 
let  alo'ie  reliste  to  a  SpaiMsh-speaki'.'.g 
registrant? 

Equal  trea-ment  under  the  Inw.  a  b.isic 
condition  for  maintaining  the  bond  of  citi- 
zenship, has  been  repeatedly  and  flagrantly 
denied  to  the  Spanl.=:h-speaking  and  It  Is 
time  to  change. 


TlieiC  statistics  demonstrate  the  need  for 
the  .seminar  tliat  is  taking  place  today.  More 
than  that,  they  demonstrate  the  absolute 
necessity  for  Spanish-speaking  citizens  to  be 
active  politically.  For  if  you  permit  the  po- 
litical leadership  of  tlils  country  to  continue 
to  treat  you  as  "strangers  In  your  own  land," 
then  there  vvlli  be  a  perenlal  list  of  unmet 
goals  in  education,  housing,  In  employment, 
in  acce-s  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  challenge  not  only  lies  with  both 
parties  to  respond  and  to  respond  effectively. 
It  lies  also  with  you  to  force  the  parties  to 
respond.  And  despite  the  tremendous  re- 
sistance that  tmdoubtedly  exists,  I  believe 
that  they  can  be  made  to  respond. 

But  it  means  that  you  must  take  the 
Initiative,  that  you  must  do  the  registering 
and  organizing,  that  you  must  do  the  pre- 
cinct work  and  the  polling.  And  it  is  not 
just  the  federal  elections  that  count.  Gov- 
ernors choose  boards  of  regions  and  state 
university  directors.  S.'ierlffs  and  district  at- 
torneys decide  local  law  enforcement  poli- 
cies and  city  councilmen  and  mayors  control 
the  decisions  tliat  .-Jend  funds  to  the  manl- 
cureci  streets  of  the  alfluent  few  or  the  stUl- 
tmpi^ved  roads  of  the  barrio. 

The  challenge  Is  before  yott.  It  does  not  rest 
with  tiiose  unwilling  to  risk  something  of 
themselves.  Nor  does  it  rest  with  those  who 
demand  that  the  struggle  be  easily  won.  It 
rest?  only  with  those  ready  to  trade  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  critic  for  the  tor- 
ment and  .sacriGce  of  the  committed. 

Yet  you  have  anic^g  La  Raza.  many  who 
already  have  shown  t!-.e  way.  You  have  men 
sucli  as  Cesar  Chavez,  v.-ho  has  brought  the 
farmv^'orker  of  this  nation  his  first  hope  for 
lasting  dignity.  The  victory  In  Florida  Is  part 
of  a  stru7p:le  that  iriegan  not  five  or  ten  years 
ago,  but  two  decades  ago  when  tlic  first  or- 
ganiz;!Tg  began. 

And  if  that  kind  of  commitment  Is  made, 
then  I  believ:-  there  will  be  response.  I  believe 
there  must  be  response. 

Robert  Kennedy  shared  tiiat  view.  He  walk- 
ed througli  the  barrios  of  Ea'^t  Los  Angeles 
and  through  the  dusty  fields  of  Delano  He 
was  committed  to  change  the  conditions  of 
poverty  and  discrimination  he  saw. 

For  he  believed  as  I  do,  that  this  nation  can 
never  be  free  until  there  is  no  longer  a  child 
who  cries  from  hunger  or  a  mother  who  fears 
illness  because  she  cannot  afford  a  doctor,  or 
a  mail  who  dies  because  the  law  does  not  see 
him  as  a  man. 

Tliere  is  much  to  be  done  before  we  are 
free. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO  LIBERTY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
tho.se  who  urge  the  dLssolution  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  These 
per.sons  soy — correctly — that  the.^e  sta- 
tions are  obnoxious  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. And  they  a.s.sume — implausibly — 
that  dissolution  of  these  stations  would 
cause  the  Soviet  Government  to  feel  af- 
fe-tionately  about  us. 

Even  if  such  affection  were  likely, 
which,  of  course,  it  is  not;  and  even  if 
such  affection  were  more  precious  than 
the  satisfaction  the  stations  bring  to  the 
oppres.sfd  people  living  under  Soviet 
domination,  which  it  is  not,  one  would 
still  want  to  note  that  not  even  Chan- 
cellor Brandt,  whose  enthusiasm  for 
accommodation  with  the  Soviets  is  nearly 
boundless,  refuses  to  accede  to  the  Soviet 
dein.Tnd  that  the  stations  be  expelled 
from  German  soil. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tiresome  but  nec- 
essary chore  to  reiterate  these  self-evi- 
dent truths  in  the  fact  of  palpable  and 
unattractive  delusions  about  the  potential 


affability  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
sinfulness  of  any  and  all  things  that  are 
obnoxiouj  to  So\-iet  despots. 

But  so  that  all  Senators  can  consider 
this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  tlie  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  London  Sunday  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(fVom   the   London   Sundav   Times.  Feb.   27, 
1972] 

In  Defence  of  Radio  Free  EcmoPE 
Senator  Fulbright  believes  that  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  operating  from 
Muiiicli.  siiould  be  stopped  from  brcadcast- 
ing  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  LFn- 
ion  because  they  are  "Cold  War  relics"  and 
hinder  detente.  He  Is  wrong  on  both  counts. 
The  radios  abandoned  the  unfortunate  policy 
of  "liberating  tlie  captive  peoples"  In  1956 
and  now  support  W'llly  Brandt's  Ostpolitlk 
and  all  Communist  reform  movcment.s  In 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  Russians 
and  their  allies  have  consistently  demanded 
that  Brandt  should  expel  the -radios  from 
Munich.  But  his  refusal  'o  do  so  has  not 
stopped  the  Russians  and  the  Poles  from 
Kitrning  treaties  with  him.  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak-West German  Treaty  Is  held  up  by 
a  dispute  over  the  Munich  Agreement  of  1938, 
not  over  the  radios.  In  fact,  by  their  con- 
stantly objective  coverage  of  West  German 
events,  the  radios  have  done  more  than  any 
o:her  crganlsatlon  to  dispel  amongst  ordinary 
East  Europeans  the  official  Communist  myth 
of  "West  German  revanchism." 

Fulbrisjht  nrgues,  ra'^iier  startlinglv,  that 
the  radios  are  useless  because  "truth  and 
fieedom  are  indigenous  and  subjective  i.s- 
sties  and  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  peo- 
ple to  another."  That  fashionable  cynicism 
Is  disproved  by  Soviet  hatred  of  the  radios; 
It  Is  precisely  the  "transference  of  truth" 
that  the  Russians  fear.  The  radios,  whatever 
their  imperfections,  provide  East  Europeans 
with  a  far  more  reliable  source  of  world  and 
domestic  news  than  their  own.  Government- 
controlled  media.  It  would  be  a  tragic  and 
dt~'asteful  appeasement  for  the  Wc-^'  to  cut 
off  that  source  at  .Soviet  behest. 

Pulbrliht's  rinly  useful  suggestion  Is  that 
Western  E\irope  might  play  a  part  in  financ- 
ing the  radios.  They  should  close  down  only 
when,  ns  in  D-ibcek's  Prague  Snrini.'s.  East 
Europeans  no  longer  need  to  listen  to  them: 
with  the  current  KGB  persecution  of  Soviet 
dissidents  and  Husak's  campaign  of  intel- 
lectual genocide  in  Czechoslovakia,  that  dav 
is  sadly  still  far  away. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unnnimoiis  consent  to  have  jirinted  in 
the  Recot-d  an  cdit.Trial  tuibli.shrd  in  to- 
d'"'-'s  Wnll  Street  Journal  which  o.sks 
"What'.-^  wron?  with  wonting  to  con- 
tribute to  the  free  flow  of  idcn.s  across 
intprnation'il  borders?" 

There  beine  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  the  Rec- 
oiti)   n^  follows: 

(From  ;■-'    Wall  Si  ve^■t  ,Toun:al. 

Mar.  6.  1972] 
TiiKF.\T  Til  Radio  Frf.e  EtROPE 

We  have  diffic;;lty  understandlr.g  why 
Senator  Fuibrlpiit  Is  trying  to  deny  Gon- 
gressloi-.al  apDronrlatioiis  to  Radio  Free 
Euronc;  ar.d  Radio  LIbertv,  We  are  aware 
of  his  a.ilmr..^  toward  "cold  v.,ir  relics."  but 
bovh  statlo.-S  l.a.e  earned  virtually  unanl- 
moos  praise  for  broadcasting  objective  ncw.s 
a..d  Impartial  analvsls. 

There  Is  obviously  ft  crvlne  need  for  such 
Information,  v.oiich  RfE  broadcasts  In  na- 
tive languages  to  five  Eastern  Etiropean  na- 
tions and  v.-hlch  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts 
to  the  USSR  in  17  Soviet  languages.  In  ef- 


ic  ■  the  stations  furctloit  a.s  a  free  pre^s 
for  some  300-m1111on  fettered  people.  Con- 
trast that  with  the  Communist  bloc's  un- 
relieved propnganda  broadcasts.  900  hours 
a  da--  in  some  8"  languages  to  ev-ry  co'i- 
tlnent. 

In  the  early  ai:d  mld-SOs.  both  stations 
were  accused  of  adding  to  the  tensions  of 
the  cold  war.  If  so,  that  charge  has  not 
been  true  for  at  lesst  15  ye.-vrs  Indeed,  for- 
mer ambassjidor  to  Poland  .lohn  Gronouskl 
praised  the  accuracy  and  detail  of  RFE's 
coverage  of  the  Polish  tiprlslngs  of  1968  (up- 
risings that  were  Ignored  by  the  Polish  me- 
dia). And  both  stations  cave  factual  re- 
ports on  such  Important  Issues  as  the  ous- 
ter of  Khrus'ichev.  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
aid  the  Nixon  visit  to  Chl'ia,  ftorles  that 
the  Communist  v/orld  Ignored  or  down- 
played. 

There  was  a  minor  flap  last  year  when 
It  was  revealed  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
g-tice  Agency  had  sccret'y  been  subsidizing 
both  stattors  evcii  ss  Wa'-hlufiton  Insisted 
that  they  wer-->  privately  financed.  There 
was  no  evldoi'.ce  that  the  CIA  ever  Inter- 
fered with  program  content,  btit  such  de- 
ception Is  Inexcuriabl"  nonetheless — which  Is 
why  President  Nixon  propos-d  that  the  sta- 
tions be  financed  directly  by  Congress  but 
run  by  an  11 -member  nonni-cfit  corpcriifloii 
i'  dependent   of  government  control. 

Yet  Mr.  Ftilbrlght  objects  even  to  that. 
And  although  both  houses  of  Congress  have 
pa^S'd  aiit^icTlzatlon  bills,  he  has  managed 
to  delay  any  conference  for  resolving  th'.,- 
differences  and  thus  keeping  the  stations 
alive.  It  Is  this  opposition  that  we  find  hard 
to  fathom.  Does  he  also  object  to  the  Voice 
of  America? 

Although  Senator  Piilbrlght  argues  that 
the  stations  have  no  place  In  a  period  of 
East-West  detente,  we  suspect  that  they 
have  actually  contributed  to  detente  by 
helping  to  erode  Ideological  suspicion  bori: 
of  Ig.icrancc  a.'id  mlsinfonnatlo".  and  that 
abandoning  thrni  may  proloi^p  the  East- 
West  tension  the  Senaior  so  passionately 
denounces.  In  any  event,  what's  wrong  with 
wanting  to  contribute  to  the  free  flow  of 
Ideas  across  International  borders? 


THE  90TH  BIRTHDAY  A.\NIVERSARY 
OF  PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  DEL- 
ANO ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, J.muary  30,  a  special  convocation 
v.-as  held  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York 
City  to  commemorate  the  90th  birthday 
of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Amonc  the  speakers  was  the  Honorable 
Abba  P.  Schwartz,  former  Administrator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  in  the  Deiinrtment  of  State.  His 
addres.>  concerned  President  Roosevelt's 
policy  toward  refugees,  especially  those 
fleeing  N..7,i  Germany.  Because  I  feel  that 
his  address  v,-Ul  be  of  interest  to  many, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  oe 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

F.    D.    R.    and    REFtGEE  POLICT 

(By  Abba  P.  Schwartz) 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  both  con- 
demned for  not  having  done  enough  to  assist 
the  victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  principally 
Jews,  and  praised  for  the  measures  he  took 
to  extend  relief  and  a  haven  which  saved  the 
lives  of  many  persecutees.  The  picture  Is  a 
mixed  one  which  can  be  judged  fairly  only 
by  examination  of  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical factors  which  influenced  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  Government  towards  ref- 
ugees between  1933.  when  Hitler  came  to 
power,  and  the  end  of  World  W.ir  II 
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The  restrtctlonlst  attitude  of  the  United 
;  ■.  i-'.s  fo.vaxd  the  admission  oX  refugees 
p'.'ide.-it  l;x  the  Roosevelt  Administration  In 
::<3.J  -.vas  ia  frxt  a  ccnt:nu?ition  of  the  policy 
':':dent  in  the  Roosevelt  Administration  In 
:a?0  to  curb  all  Immigration  to  tl^e  fullest 
fxtent    :n    view    of    a    huge    unempIo;.Tneni 

roblom.  The  Immigration  law  of  1917  ex- 
jluried  from  admis.5ion  to  the  United  States 

11  pr->r.~ons  "likely  to  become  a  public 
'ili.i.-^e"  A  strict  Interpretation  of  that  clause 
'y  •!>?  Hoover  Administration  required  that 
IP.  intending  Immisrrant  either  ha-e  per- 
-■n:\\  funds  sufficient  to  suppjort  himself  or 
ii'^davi's  of  friends  or  relatives  in  the  United 
- :.- tes  as.-urlng  his  financl:;!  support  if  he 
vas  unemployed,  a  real  likelihood  in  view  of 
' -.e  existing  depres.5lon. 

AnM-lmmlgration   sentiment,    reflected    in 

•  nc;  basic  1924  Immieration  Lav.-  and  In- 
c  roased  by  the  economic  deoresslon.  v.as  so 
■■:rone  that  a  1931  !mmls;ratlon  bin  to  re- 
-iuce  by  90"^,  the  full  Immigration  quota  of 
:')•:, 000  passed  the  House  and  would  have 
:  as5ed  the  Senate  If  It  had  come  to  a  vote 
'r  sforo  the  session  ended. 

With  the  appointment  of  Hitler  a=i  Chan- 
":-!lor  of  G'-'rm.iny  <:,t\  President  Roosevelt  s 
■'irthdav.  January  30.  1933.  Jew,";  were  sub- 
.;  'cred  to  economic  boycotts  ind  exclusion 
:'-om  the  Civil  Service  and  many  profession?. 

1  that  within  a  year  nf  Hitler's  rule,  over 
'  lirtv  tVnusand  Jews  had  fled  Gerrianv  Into 
France.  Belgium.  Switzerland  and  other 
'■  ■"'•ern  European  coun*^rles 

The  pc^lMon  of  Jews  contin',-ed  to  worsen. 
The  NiTrombur^  laws  of  Septombor  1935 
s  ripped  them  of  all  ri;?hts  as  German  cltl- 
7 'r.^=,  and  thousands  m,nre  fled  the  cousitry. 

Responding  to  this  worsening  slruati'on. 
r:T=:-.de:it  Roosevelt,  despite  the  contlnu- 
:;;    antl-lmmlgration  sentiment  In  the  coun- 

•  •■  ordered  a  liberalization  of  the  Interpre- 
"  rlon  of  the  "public  charee"  clause.  Con- 
-    's  v.ere  ordered  bv  the  State  Department 

•  ■■  eive  refugees  fleeing  Germany  "the  most 
c  mslderate  attenrion  and  the  most  gener- 
<:  IS  and  favorable  treatment  possible".  The 
rsult  of  this  and  similar  additional  instruc- 

'  ns  to  the  Consuls  was  a  marked  Increase 
i  I  in-.mlcratlon  from  Germany.  But  with  15 
r.  lilllon  people — one-fifth  of  the  labor  force — 

•  It  of  work  m  the  United  States,  with  peo- 
n  e  frl^chtpned  and  hungry,  public  opinion 
•.\a-s  dt-eplv  antagonistic  to  any  action  that 

•■>:;ld    appear   to    Increase    competition   for 

nploymer.t. 

The  In'ens'fled  persecution  of  Jews  and 
e  her  antl-Nazls  following  Germanv's  an- 
il jxatlon  of  Austria  in  March.  1933  trig- 
s'?red  an  immediate  reaction  frotn  President 
Frosevelt.  Within  ten  days,  en  March  23, 
■  138.  at  Pre-ic!etit  Ror=ovelt's  initiative.  O^e 
S  :ate  Department  Invited  western  European 
p.  -.d  Latin  .American  Government.^.  Atistralla. 
C'K.ada.  and  New  Zealand,  to  Join  the  United 
S:ates  In  a  confereiice  looking  toward   the 

V  tabli.shm-^r.t  of  an  international  body  to 
fi  fili'ate  the  emigration  of  refugees  from 
M  sT'a  a'ld  Germ.any  and  to  assist  In  re- 
s' tiling  those  who  had  temporary  asylum 
:•  o'her  countries.  At  the  same  time  he 
e  tablished  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
n  ittee  on  PollMcal  Refuitees  (PACi  headed 
b  •  James  O.  McDo::ald,  wi'h  George  L.  War- 
n  n  as  Executive  Secretary  to  a.^slst  In  formu- 
l£  ting  proposals  for  the  conference 

The  conference,  attended  bv  thirty  gov- 
e:  nments,  was  held  in  Evlan,  France,  in  July 
1;'38.  and  marked  the  first  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  stini'ilate  international  co- 
o  leratlon  in  establishing  permanent  resev- 
t  ement  opportunities  for  refugees. 

Ri-cognlzli.g  that  there  uas  no  chance  of 
o  )tainlng  a  liberalized  immigration  policy 
ir    the  Congress,  the  State  Department's  in- 

V  tatlon  to  the  governments  to  attend  the 
conference  emphasized  that  "no  country 
u  :iuld  be  expected  or  asked  to  reeeive  a 
g:  eater  num.ber  of  immigrants  than  is  per- 
nttted  by  existing  legislation".  But  in  April, 


before  the  conference,  to  alleviate  the  desper- 
ate situation  of  the  persecutces  in  Austria, 
President  Roosevelt,  under  exlsing  statu- 
tory authority,  merged  the  Small  Austrian 
quota  Into  the  German  quota,  making  the 
larger  quota  available  to  the  Austrian  per- 
secutces as  well  as  the  Germans. 

When  the  Evlan  Conference  met  In  July 
1938.  a  Fortune  Magazine  poll  reported  that 
67.4^.1  of  the  persons  polled  felt  that  In  view 
if  domestic  unemployment  "we  should  try 
to  keep  them  (refugees)  out";  18.2%  felt 
\\e  should  allow  them  to  come  In  "but  not 
ral.se  our  immigration  quotas".  At  about  the 
.same  time,  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Examiner 
conducted  a  poll  among  Congressmen  to  raise 
the  immigration  quotas  50  or  60 ^r  to  allow 
In  more  refugees.  Oiily  two  of  six  Jev<.lsh 
Congre^^smen  who  replied  favored  the  pro- 
posal . 

In  what  was  regarded  as  a  politically  dan- 
gerous move  domestically,  the  United  States 
at  the  opening  of  the  Evlan  Conference  an- 
nounced that  it  was  making  fully  available 
to  refugees  the  total  of  the  combined  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  quotas  of  27.370.  But 
thereafter  country  after  country  at  the  Con- 
ference stated  Its  inability  to  accept  an  in- 
creased number  of  refugees. 

Though  unsuccessful  In  obtaining  any 
commitments  for  increased  acceptance  of 
refugees,  the  Conference  did  agree  to  estab- 
lish a  nev,-  International  organization  to  as- 
sist refugees,  called  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Refugees,  to  be  headquartered 
in  London  with  membership  limited  to  po- 
tential countries  of  resettlement,  thus  avold- 
tng  the  mistake  of  the  League  of  Nations 
'.vhlch  In  earlier  times  had  been  hampered  In 
its  efforts  to  assist  refugees  by  the  negative 
votes  of  Germany  and  other  refugee-produc- 
ing states. 

The  first  Director  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee,  Mr.  George  Rublee.  negotiated 
with  Germany  through  Dr.  HJalmar  Schacht, 
President  of  the  Relchsbank.  to  permit  re- 
fugees to  transfer  abroad  some  of  their  as- 
sets which  v.-ould  have  made  them  more  at- 
tractive immigrants  for  whom  resettlement 
■opportunities  would  have  opened.  Although 
Rublee 's  efforts  failed,  the  concept  of  planned 
international  migration  took  root;  and  in  a 
few  years  it  was  to  become  the  principal 
means  of  resettling  millions  of  refugees  dis- 
located by  World  War  11. 

The  Roosevelt  Admlnl.=;tration  did  not 
make  any  serious  effort  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  enlarge  the  Immigration  quotas,  be- 
cause it  was  the  fear  of  the  Administration 
and  of  those  groups  which  favored  liberaliz- 
ing the  law  to  admit  greater  numbers  of 
refugees  that  any  serious  effort  to  do  so 
would  result  in  Imposition  of  even  greater 
restrictions  by  the  Congress.  The  reason  for 
this  again  wa^  less  prejudice  than  the  fear 
of  workers,  unions,  and  citizens  that  an  in- 
flux of  refugees  would  reduce  the  number  of 
Jobs  available  to  Americans.  Only  one  at- 
tempt was  made  to  liberalize  the  law — the 
introduction  of  the  Wagner-Rogers  Bill  to 
admit  20.000  refugee  children  under  the  age 
of  14.  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Quakers.  De- 
spite Its  humanitarian  appeal,  the  bill  never 
got  out  of  Committee  and  never  reached  the 
floor  of  the  Congress.  It  was  withdrawn  when 
the  only  basis  for  its  passage  was  a  com- 
promise to  charge  the  twenty  thousand  chil- 
dren against  the  quotas  for  adults. 

Throughout  the  Rooseve't  Administrations 
our  refugee  admission  policy  In  the  thirties 
and  forties  was  generally  indistinguishable 
from  our  restrictive  Immigration  policies  as 
reflected  In  our  basic  1924  Immigration  Law 
pollcie-i  Intensified  by  the  Depression. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  liberalize 
the  quotas  to  meet  the  pressing  need  of  ref- 
ugees ar.d  the  failure  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration to  press  hard  for  remedial  leg- 
I'slatlon  reflected  public  opinion  which  could 
not  be  overcome.  A  Gallup  Poll  In  1939  re- 
ported only  26':  approval  for  admission  of 
10.000   German    refugee   children;    66%    op- 


pKJsed;  and  89^  with  no  opinion.  Tliere  was 
even  less  support  fur  modlflcatiou  of  the 
quotas  in  favor  of  adults.  In  March  1938, 
when  Germatiy  absorbed  Austria  only  17% 
favored  admitting  "a  larger  number  of  Jew- 
ish exiles  from  Germai.y";  75';^  opposed:  and 
ae'r  had  no  opinion. 

As  example  of  the  anti-refugee  feeling  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  competition  for  Jobs  fo- 
cused publicly  on  department  store  hiring. 
Many  stores  had  Jewish  owners  and  were  ac- 
cused of  deprivlr.g  American:;  of  jobs  in 
favor  of  newly  arrived  refugees.  The  situa- 
tion was  so  serioi's  that  Macy's.  Abraham 
and  Strauss,  and  others  Issued  public  denials. 
Bloomlngdale's  executed  an  affidavit  that  out 
of  2.500  workers.  It  had  employed  onlv  n 
refugees  in  three  years. 

Though  the  influx  of  refugees  was  small 
In  propf)rtlon  to  the  population,  and  all  were 
ron.surners  ar.d  less  than  half  wage  ear  ers. 
it  wasn't  po-slble  to  persuade  the  public  or 
the  Congre,=;s  or  the  trades  unions  that  their 
increased  admission  would  not  add  to  the 
miUiors  unemployed.  As  a  result,  proponents 
of  assistance  to  refugees  did  not  advocate 
increasing  the  limited  quotas  with  respect 
to  adults.  They  conce'itrated  on  admission 
of  children  o\itr,ide  the  riuotas.  and  everi  that 
failed. 

Tiie  Jewish  organizations  concerned  with 
refugees,  the  State  Department,  the  leading 
members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  civic  leaders 
all  agreed  that  elTorts  to  enlarge  the  qui.'.os 
would  mo-.t  likelv  result  in  further  re.stric- 
tions. 

In  mld-1940,  as  Western  Europe  fell  before 
the  German  armies,  the  Nazi  fifth-column 
was  believed  to  be  a  major  cause  of  Hitler's 
success.  As  a  result,  aliens  became  suspect 
everywhere.  IncludlnE  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  believed  essential  that  controls  be 
more  carefully  enforced  against  possible  entry 
of  Nazi  acrents  Into  the  U-.uted  States.  In  an 
effort  to  tighten  coritrols  over  aliens,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  rsked  the  Congress  in  May, 
1940  to  transfer  the  Immigration  Service 
from  the  Labor  Denartmert  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  which  the  Coiifrress  re- 
sponded immediately.  Beginning  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1940.  more  stringent  coiitrols  were 
Imposed  on  immigration  from  Germar.v  and 
Eastern  European  cou!itries.  This  fear  nf  .<;ub- 
verslon  resulted  In  the  quotas  being  uini=^ed 
to  the  extent  of  50'~'r. 

With  the  Co'igress  and  public  opposed  to 
any  remedial  legislation.  President  Roo:,e- 
vplt  sought  to  assist  the  Increasing  number 
of  refugees  by  executive  action  as  the  Nazis 
swept  through  Europe  In  1943.  At  a  confcr- 
er.ce  in  Bermi-da  in  .April  1943.  between  rep- 
reKenlative.T  of  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain,  it 
was  decided  to  chatniel  fund.s  to  the  Iviter- 
governmental  Conimitlee  which  had  been 
established  at  the  Evlan  Conference  to  be 
used  to  assist  any  refugees  the  Ccmmittee 
could  reach.  This  marked  the  first  time  that 
governmental  funds  were  contributed  to  an 
interi;ational  organization  to  assist  refugees. 
In  the  League  days,  all  funds  for  refugee 
assistance  came  from  private  sources.  This 
effort  to  assist  throueh  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee  did  not  result  In  any  activity 
Until  the  countries  under  Nazi  domination 
were  liberated. 

Durinp;  all  of  this  tiine.  President  Roosevelt 
left  largely  to  the  State  Department,  which 
was  generally  tnisympathc-tlc  to  the  refneee 
problem,  formulation  of  refugee  policy.  His 
major  concern  wps  winning  the  war  which 
vvould  solve  the  refitg'-e  problem  along  with 
all  others. 

At  the  sugge.stion  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Henry  Morganthr.'.i.  President  Rr-oscvolt 
In  1944  established  a^  part  of  his  Executive 
Office  the  War  Refugee  Board,  a  small  rronp 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War 
and  Treasury  with  a  staff  rf  20.  Its  mandate 
was  to  take  "all  measures  v.ithln  its  po--. er 
to  resctie  victims  of  enemy  oppression  who 
are  in  Imminent  danger  of  death"  and  "to 
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ures  for  the  rescue,  transportation,  mainie- 
develop  plans  and  programs  and  other  niea^- 
nauce,  and  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  enemy 
oppression,  and  the  establlshiuent  of  haven.-^ 
01  temporary  refuge."  Operating  with  Its 
small  btaii"  in  WasliinnlMU  and  repre.^eiita- 
tiveo  ill  S\>.Uzerland,  Sweden,  Puruigal,  I'nr- 
key,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  North  Africa, 
it  wa^  relieved  of  the  usual  governmenL  red 
tape  and  was  able  to  eliectively  assi.si 
through  clandestine  operations  behind 
enemy  lines  and  to  work  with  underground 
groups.  Among  other  effective  actions,  it 
was  able  to  establish  escape  rouiei  and  lo 
find  temporary  asylum  lu  lUioccupied  coiin- 
tries.  It  rescued  some  thoii.vands  of  retugeca 
from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lilliua:da,  fr^m 
Denmark  and  Northern  Germany,  and  more 
than  15,000  from  occupied  Norway.  And  v.  ith 
Stale  Department  approval,  it  arranged  for 
special  ne^otiatK'Hii  m  bwiizerland  for  the 
release  of  Jews  irom  cunceutralioii  camps. 
As  allied  military  success  mounted,  some 
Gestapo  officials  sought  to  buy  insurance  for 
their  personal  protection  through  better 
ireatiiitnt  fur  Jeivs.  The  Board  aulliori/.eU 
Mr.  Saly  Mayer,  a  Swiss  citn.^ni  wiio  repr'- 
seiited  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mitiee,  to  conduct  nej^'otiations  with  the 
Germans.  It  authorized  tlie  transfer  of  ir") 
miilioxi  to  Mr.  Mayer  wliich  he  used  as  bait 
to  p?rsuade  the  Nazis  to  ;.end  some  l.GOU 
couceiuratioii  camp  victims  lo  Switzerland 
and  to  divert  to  Au.-^tria  17.000  Huii;',aria  i 
Jews  wiio  v.ere  headed  for  the  CLincentiaiion 
camp  at  Auschwitz.  No  funds  were  ever 
turned  over  to  the  Niizis.  but  these  live-s 
were  saved.  Also  among  its  major  rescue 
measures  was  the  transport,  with  President 
Roosevelt's  approval,  of  almost  a  ihouaand 
refugees  uf  all  nalionalitiei  who  had  cscap<-d 
into  Italy,  lo  an  tiuergtucy  rescue  sheKer 
ia  Oswego,  New  Yurk,  where  they  reniaii.ed 
until  the  end  uf  the  war  when  they  were 
permitted  to  remain  permanently  In  the 
United  States.  All  of  these  activities  were 
carried  out  in  clo.se  cooperation  with  Ameri- 
ca.i  private  refugee   nrganizatlons. 

In  contrast  to  our  Post-Woiid  War  II  refu- 
gee policies  when,  by  a  series  of  special  legis- 
lative acts,  the  Congress  admitted  about  a 
million  refugees,  from  1933  to  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  our  refugee  Immigration  pol- 
icy was  generally  IndiEtingulshable  from  our 
basic  restrictive  immigration  laws. 

Between  1933  ar.d  the  end  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration,  we  admitted  about  250,000 
refugees,  including  15.000  visitors  who  re- 
mained as  permanent  immigrants.  Had  the 
lear  of  snbver.sion  not  caused  th.e  liglitcnin.!:; 
of  rules  and  reimposition  of  the  Public 
Charge  Clau.-e  in  1941  and  very  stringent 
screening  in  1944.  thou.sands  more  would  have 
found  refuge  in  the  United  Siates. 

President  Roosevelt's  decision  not  to  expel 
15.000  visitors  in  1938  was  regarded  as  a  ma- 
jor accomplishment.  His  merging  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  German  ciuotas  to  benefit  Austrian 
pcrsecutees  caused  Congressional  criticism,  as 
did  his  directive  to  open  the  available  quotas 
in  full  for  refugees. 

These  helpful  actions,  together  with  the 
work  of  the  War  Refugee  Board,  hardly  met 
the  refugee  crisis.  Only  by  enlargening  the 
quotas  could  more  effective  relief  have  been 
e.\tended  to  refugees  during  the  Roosevelt 
Administrations.  Failure  to  do  so  reflected 
the  regrettable  but  firm  determination  of  the 
Congress,  the  Trades  Unions  and  public  opin- 
ion. The  policies  followed  by  President  Roose- 
velt might  have  been  improved  upon,  but 
they  were  what  the  American  public  wanted. 
He  could  have  pressed  harder  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  could  have  achieved  more,  and 
in  the  process  he  might  have  endangered 
other  measures  essential  to  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  flopping  Hitler  and  Nazism. 

Considering  the  times,  a  great  deal  was  in 
fact  accomplished.  The  Indiirerenee  of  the 
majority  of  the  public  lo  the  plight  of  vic- 
tims of  Hitler's  persecution  was  not  dissimilar 
to  the  Indifference  In  our  time  of  the  Govern- 


ment to  the  plight  of  untold  numbers  of 
Bengalis  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  an  in- 
vading force  the  lost  few  months;  of  indif- 
ference to  Blafrans  who  were  slaughtered 
without  much  outcry  or  effective  action  by 
our  Government;  and  even  today  of  Indiffer- 
ence to  liinocent  civilian  Vietnamese  who  are 
the  victims  of  a  discredited  war  policy  uni- 
versally condemned  by  llie  American  people. 
Today,  however,  the  Executive  falls  to  re- 
spond lo  the  enlightened  American  public's 
concern.  In  President  Roosevelt's  time,  the 
Executive  had  to  strive  against  the  isolation- 
ist attitude  of  the  public  and  the  Congress. 


CARE  FOR   NARCOTIC   ADDICTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  1  am 
ijleased  that  the  Senate  appio\  ed  on  Fri- 
day last  S.  2713,  a  measure  which  will 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  provide 
care  for  narcotic  addicts  and  drug- de- 
pendent persons  who  are  placed  on  pro- 
bation, released  on  parole,  or  manda- 
torily released. 

This  bill  was  favorably  reported  out 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  ou  Febru- 
ary 29. 

Under  present  law  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  authorize  tiie  conmiitment  or  sen- 
tencing of  selected  narcotic  addicts  to 
treatment  programs.  But  the  act  con- 
tains exclusions  which  prevent  the  im- 
position of  supervised  aftercare  for  pres- 
ent and  former  addicts  who  are  on  pro- 
bation, on  parole,  or  who  have  been  re- 
leased after  servmg  a  sentence. 

S.  2713  would  fill  this  void  by  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General  to  furnisii 
treatment  programs  for  people  who  have 
become  involved  in  the  judicial  process 
but  who  are  not  in  the  physical  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General.  In  addition  to 
narcotic  addicts,  committee  amend- 
ments to  tlie  bill  as  originally  introduced 
permit  tlie  inclusion  of  persons  who  are 
dependent  on  other  drugs,  such  as  am- 
!)hctamines  or  barbiturates,  in  programs 
of  treatment  and  supervisory  aftercare. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  at  this 
lime  t>  go  into  the  vveil-recosnized  ex- 
tent of  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. Equally  well-established  is  the  con- 
nection bctv.een  drug  abuse  and  street 
crime.  Rehabilitation  is  es.-cntial  for 
those  persons  who  have  become  involved 
in  the  judicial  i;roccss  and  who  have 
been  recognized  as  addicted  to  or  sub- 
stantially dependent  on  drugs.  No  mat- 
ter how  effectue  our  institutionalized 
programs  have  been— and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  has  been  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  this  regard — the  results 
are  at  best  incomplete  if  tliere  Ls  no  fol- 
lo.vup  after  the  individual  is  returned  to 
his  community. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
BuRDicK*  the  chairinnn  of  tlie  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Pcnitentaries,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  action  in  expediting 
the  consideration  of  this  significant  step 
to  continue  the  attack  on  drug  abuse  at 
the  correctional  level.  I  am  hopeful  that 
tlie  other  body  will  mo\-c  swiftly  on  this 
measure. 


ocide  and  its  implementing  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  resulted 
irom  tile  reaction  to  the  horrors  com- 
mitt-ed  against  the  Jews  by  the  Nazis 
uurmg  World  War  II.  It  is  argued  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  this  Con- 
vention because  ma^s  murders  of  this 
isort  no  longer  occur.  During  the  past  5 
years  that  I  have  delivered  speeches  to 
the  Senate  on  this  subject,  I  have  many 
times  pom'^^d  out  recent  instances  of 
genocide. 

One  of  tlie  most  widely  publicized 
crises  was  the  macc-acre  which  followed 
the  attempted  Communist  coup  in  In- 
donesia in  1965.  The  coup  was  used  as 
an  excu.se  by  many  anti-Cliinese  ele- 
ments to  slaughter  thousands  of  mno- 
cent  Cliinese  men,  women,  and  children. 
Estimates  of  the  nimiber  of  people  killed 
run  to  100,000. 

Many  publications,  notably  Life  mag- 
azine, published  full  color  photographs 
of  tiie  di-membered  bodies  strewn  about 
in  fields  and  nee  paddies.  World  reaction 
was  strong  but  short  hved.  and  there  •was 
no  official  law  or  convention  that  we 
could  appeal  to  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  this  killing  because  we  had  not  rati- 
fied the  United  Nations  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Tliat  convention  is  still  before  the  Sen- 
ate awaiting  action  along  with  the  legis- 
lation for  its  implementation  which  was 
recently  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Scott  i  .  I  again  appeal 
to  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  to  condemn 
this  crime  and  to  begin  what  President 
Nixon  called  "the  building  of  interna- 
tional order  based  on  law  and  justice." 


GENOCIDE :  THE  COMMUNIST 
COUP  IN  INDONESIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mp,  President,  the 
United  Nations  Convention  Against  Gen- 


THE    RETIREMENT    OF    MARTIN    E. 
BRUENING,  OF  MILWAUKEE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has  .just 
come  to  my  attention  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  traffic  engineers.  Mr. 
Martin  E.  Bruening.  of  Milwaukee,  will 
retire  on  March  10.  Although  Bruening 
was  responsible  for  countless  innovations 
which  have  resulted  in  facilitating  the 
movement  of  automobile  traffic,  he  was 
also  fansigntcd  to  the  point  of  being 
one  of  America's  leading  advocates  of 
rapid  transit.  Bruening  began  to  speak 
out  on  the  subject  in  the  1950's  when  it 
was  far  less  popular  than  it  is  today. 

Bruening  leaves  after  48  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  Engi- 
neering with  the  knowledge  that  many 
positions  that  he  has  advocated  through 
the  years  have  finally  received  deserv- 
ing attention. 

Whether  testifying  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  or  assisting  those  with 
similar  interests  throughout  the  Nation, 
Bruening  has  alw'ays  approached  his 
work  with  an  exemplary  zeal.  Milwaukee 
will  suffer  a  great  loss  as  Mr.  Bruening 
retires.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  he  will  now 
find  the  time  to  make  his  expertise  avail- 
able to  commimities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion wiiich  are  interested  in  solving  trans- 
portation problems.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles  concerning  Mr. 
Bruening's  retirement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
its  follows: 
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(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Feb.  3,  1972] 
Brueni.ng  Puts  Stop  Sion  on  Career 
(By  Kenr.eth  R.  Lamke; 
Martin  E.  Bruenlng,  the  man  in  charge  of 
city  traffic  engineering,  put  it  appropriately 
\^t(lnesday  i.i  announcing  his  retirement: 
I  want  to  leave  .vhile  I  still  have  a  little 
loage  lelt,"  saiu  the  68  year  old  superin- 
i  utieut  of  traffic  engineering  and  electrical 
I'lces. 

\  veteran  of  48  years  with  the  city,  Bruen- 

;.  as  bureau  superintendent,  Is  in  charge 

everything    from    the    price    of    parking 

•.ers  to  deciding  which  streets  should  be 

i  way. 

e  is  cuitodian  of  city  parklr.g  structures, 

:iiaj  s;gns  and  Ughti  and  sirtet  lighting. 

Unfortu;ia'.ely  for  liis  ptaee  of  i...;.ci,  per- 

many    of    those    arca^    are    onei    Into 

ich    Milwaukee's   ward   minded   alderman 

to  dip  their  Angers. 
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mathematics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  while  working  as  a  draftsman  for 
Allis-Chalmers  from  1922  to  1924. 

Bruenlng  became  a  draftsman  for  the  city 
in  1924.  He  was  promoted  to  electrical  engl- 
gmeer  la  1941  and  traffic  control  engineer  In 
1944. 

Bruenlng  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  section  of  the  Institute  of  Traffic 
Engineers  and  was  a  director  of  the  Inter- 
iiatlonal  Municipal  Signal  Association. 

He  has  lectured  at  institutes  and  seminars 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison 
and  Milwaukee,  Marquette  University  and 
Northwestern  University. 

Bn.eniugs  last  day  at  work  will  be  March 
10.  He  will  retire  officially  May  1. 

Herbert  A.  Goetsch.  comml.ssioner  of  pub- 
lic works,  said  he  had  not  yet  taken  action 
un  a  successor. 


here  to  put  a  parking  .;:gu,  or  a  traffic 
ht,  or  to  prohibit  a  left  turn  are  matters 
.itlout  which  resideiita,  and  co:isequently  al- 
derman, like   to  e.xpress   themselves. 

In    recent    yeari,    one    such    uem — street 

i!|h-.;ua — has   put   Bruenlng   in   the   middle 

fiequent    fights    among    aldermen    over 

'j^e   ward   gets   the   most   city  money   for 

.7  stree;l;g;;ts. 

Dno  aid';r..ia:.  has  called  the  street  lighting 
get,  the  biggest  pork  barrel  In  city  gov- 
;me..t. 

ere  Is  no  sign  of  the  controversy  abating 
1  hough  Bruening  claimed  recently  that 
t  street  lighting  program  would  be 
.e  on  the  baols  of  professional  criteria,  not 
which  alderman  screamed  the  loudest, 
iruei.ing  camo  to  work  for  the  city  on 
1,  1924,  ais  a  Junior  draftsman.  He  even- 
Uy  became  an  electr.cal  engineer,  then  a 
".^c  control  er.glneer. 

[e   became  uct;;ig  superintendent  of  the 
eau  In  ILiJo  and  superintendent  in  1056. 
n  19J5,  he  Issued  ,'.  major  report  detailing 
ens   of   recomrn  .-idaiiO-is    for    Improvnit; 
■Tic  flo'.v  through  downtown. 
verythi:'.g  from  directional  arrows  on  traf- 
l.ghts.  to  li  stallation  of  stop  .<;igns  to  con- 
ctlon  of  an  underground  parking  struc- 
Kte  In  the  Civic  Center  area  was  proposed. 
HIany  of  the  changes  event aally  were  made, 
.ding  construction  of  the   underground 
•.•\rthur  Square  parking  garage, 
ruonlng  has  praised  freeways — which  are 
ated   by  'he  county,  not   the  city — but 
h.is  called  for  improved  ma.s3  transit  to 
traffic  congestion  downtown, 
aruenmg  says  he  has  no  .specific  plans  for 
nis  retirement,  but  will  see  more  of  his  chil- 
dre  1  and  grandchildren. 

re  Is  the  fo'^rth  city  bureau  chief  to  an- 
nce    his    retirement    in    the    la.st    two 


THE 


tic'crge  .\shton,  niperlntendent  of  bridges 
buildings;  Herbert  McCullough.  city  en- 
er,  and  E'mor  Eecker,  water  works  sup- 
:endeut.  also  have  retired  since  Dec.  1. 
;hree  had  reached  the  mandatory  city  re- 
nentageofVO. 

Bl-u..'nl:.g  will  be  at  work  until  March  10. 

Ctry    Traffic   Engineer,    Bruening,    To 

Retire 
>.fcrtln  E.  Bruening,  superintendent  of  the 
:l'y  s  Bureau  of  Tr.im?  Engineering  and  Elec- 
'ricil  Services  ;.:nce  1956,  an;  cunced  Wednes- 
riavlthat  he  would  retire. 

nlng,  68,  has  been  a  city  employe  for 

43  3  ears.  His  bnreau  Is  in  charite  of  traffic 

-  ,I3,   street   I'.ehtlne   and   parking  struc- 


iring  his  career,  he  has  sometimes  been 
ht  in  the  middle  of  political  disputes 
'.ig  the  aluermei;.  most  recently  over 
h  wards  should  set  improved  street 
ing. 

lenlng  is  a  graduate  cf  Boys'  Technical 
School   and  attended   night  classes  in 


STORY     OF     ONE     POISONED 
A.MERICAN  CHILD 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  non- 
enforcement  by  a  goveniment  agency  of 
a  good  lav.'  is  always  cause  for  concern. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packa.ging  Act  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Yet  no  amount  of 
condemnation  compares  with  an  actual 
case  liistory.  written  not  by  doctors,  but 
by  the  young  mother  of  a  child  which 
has  accidentally  ingested  a  hazardous 
substance.  It  is  just  such  happenings 
tliat  the  law  was  passed  to  prevent. 

To  obtain  a  case  history  of  a  child 
grievously  harmed  by  ingestion  of  some 
hazardous  sub.-^tance  is  not  difficult.  But 
the  propriety  of  spreading  out  a  stag- 
gering personal  tragedy  for  national  con- 
sumption has  always  given  me  pause. 
Now,  howe\er,  the  situation  has  been  re- 
solved by  the  mother  of  one  of  these 
children. 

Redbook  magazine  for  March  1971, 
contains  a  feature  dealing  with  such  a 
case.  This  publication  runs  a  monthly 
feature  by  women,  delineating  chal- 
lenges surmo'unted,  problems  encoun- 
tered and  solutions  arrived  at  in  a  variety 
of  situations. 

Vignettes  range  from  the  humorous  to 
the  starkly  tragic.  The  latest  one  is  a 
traumatic  presentation  of  the  conse- 
quences of  ingestion  by  her  child  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  liquid  drain  cleaner 
containing  lye.  The  author  is  Mrs.  Jo 
Huslig  of  Great  Bend.  Kans,,  and  it  is 
a  chronicle  of  suffering  to  move  the 
harde.=;t  heart.  I  ask  un.mimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  her  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

The  Day  Oi  r  World  Ended 

(By  JoHusHg) 

I  thought  back  over  the  weeks,  wishing  I 

had  thrown  the  lye  away  or  put  it  in  the 

basement.  But  all  it  took  was  one  mistake — 

and  novv  our  lives  will  never  be  the  s.:ime, 

A  hot  summer  Sunday.  We  had  Just  ar- 
rived home  from  church  and  were  going 
swimming.  Everything  was  normal,  everyone 
milling  about  the  kitchen,  fi.xlng  sandwiches. 
That  was  the  end  of  my  other  world, 

I  saw  my  baby  Taml' stumble  In  from  the 
b,ick  porch,  choking,  her  hands  to  her  mouth, 
and  in  her  eyes  the  panicky  look  of  not  being 
able  to  breathe  I  quickly  picked  her  up  and 
put  my  finger  in  her  mouth,  thinking  she  had 
caught  a  piece  of  candy  In  her  throat.  When 
r  felt  the  slick,  slimy  film  on  her  tongue  I 


knew  with  a  nerve-shattering  certainty  what 
.-he  v.as  choking  on.  -My  God!"  I  screamed 
"She's  swallowed  lye!" 

My  husband  grabbed  her  and  began  pour- 
ing water  int^  her  mouth,  and  I  ran  to  call 
our  doctor.  He  was  on  the  phone  in  only 
moments,  but  it  seemed  aa  etern.ty.  While  I 
explained  what  had  happened,  my  huiband 
tried  CO  force  cold  milk  down  her  throat  By 
this  time  her  lipi  had  turned  a  dark  brown- 
ish blue,  'ihen  suddenly  her  eves  rolled  up 
and  she  fell  forward  into  her  father's  arms 
•Sne's  passed  out!"  I  cried  into  the  phone] 
and  the  doctor  told  me  to  get  her  to  the  hos- 
pi;al  inunediately. 

Although  we  live  only  s,x  blocks  from  the 
hospital,  the  journey  seemed  endless.  Taml 
was  in  convulsions  all  the  way.  I  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  of  losing  her,  but  I  won- 
dered how  her  tiny,  lo-month-old  body  could 
survive  tlie  deadly  action  of  lye. 

The  doctor  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  he  and  a  nurse  pumped  out  'laini's 
stomach.  Although  she  was  semi-conscious 
it  took  all  three  of  us  to  hold  her.  A  new  hope 
came  with  her  amazing  strength. 

Then  followed  two  and  a  half  weeks  of 
sitting  beside  Taml  in  the  hospital,  watch- 
ing the  doctors  try  to  bring  her  back  to  me. 
Cortisone  shorts  for  :>weiling.  blood  tests 
and  X-rays — and  she  moaned  pathetically 
through  everything.  Her  lips,  tongue  and 
tnroat  w^ers  painfully  blistered.  Four  days 
later  pneumonia  set  in.  She  was  placed  in  an 
o.xygen  tent  for  four  days  and  given  one 
penicillin  shot  after  another.  Fighting  for 
air,  unable  to  eat,  Taml  was  in  a  strange, 
terrifying  world  of  pain  where  women  in 
white  kept  on  hurting  her.  She  was  even 
more  afraid  of  the  doctor,  and  started  to 
=.cream  when  he  came  Into  her  room.  But 
'A'hat  was  really  hard  for  her  to  understand 
was  Mama  holding  her  down  so  that  everyone 
could  make  her  iUifer. 

Once  a  sweet,  trusting,  happy  little  girl, 
she  became  sullen,  quiet,  unfriendly,  almost 
vicious— never  smiling,  never  speaking,  find- 
ing revenge  In  throwing  things  from  her  bed, 
scratching  my  face  and  pinching  my  arms 
when  I  held  her,  knocking  the  spoon  from 
my  hands  that  tried  to  feed  her.  Every  meal 
was  a  battle.  Soft,  unsalted,  bland  foods 
and  liquids,  but  the  hrst  bite  had  to  be  forced 
in.  Then  when  she  found  It  didn't  hurt  her 
or  taste  too  bad  either,  the  rest  of  the  meal 
went  more  smoothly — sometimes. 

Finally  her  lips  and  tongue  began  to  heal 
and  the  piieumonia  went  away,  e.xccpt  for  a 
slight  rattle— so  we  got  to  go  home.  We  had 
nasty  medicine  for  the  rattle  and  vitamins 
to  build  her  up  with.  It  was  a  Jov  to  see  her 
begin  to  play  again,  even  to  faugh  occa- 
sionally. She  developed  an  appetite  and  swal- 
low most  foods  without  any  difficulty,  but 
in  a  few  days  the  solid  things  started  com- 
ing back  up  in  bombs  of  thick  stringv  mu- 
cus. She  still  tried  to  eat,  but  only  soft  foods 
and  liquids  stayed  down.  Exactly  three  weeks 
to  the  day  we  brought  her  home  she  couldn't 
take  her  bottle  without  choking,  and  noth- 
ing else  stayed  down  at  all. 

I  took  her  to  the  doctor  the  next  mcrnmg 
and  he  was  gravely  concerned.  He  took  an 
X-ray  while  she  swallowed  a  thick  white 
liquid.  Another  ordeal  that  she  screamed 
all  the  way  thmugh.  That  afternoon  we  were 
t.ild  to  have  her  at  the  Kansas  Unlver.-itv 
Medical  Center,  in  Kansas  City,  at  ten  the 
n<=xt  morning.  Tami's  throat  wa.=;  closing 
with  scar  tissue. 

We  had  only  a  few  hours  to  prepare  for 
the  trip.  We  left  our  other  children  with 
family  and  started  for  Kansas  City  earlv  the 
next  morning  with  very  little  money  and  a 
borrowed  cir.  Two  hundred  and  flftv  miles, 
Awav  from  family  and  friends,  in  another 
world  entirely— fast,  heavy  traffic,  towering 
buildings. 

Registration  took  forever.  We  sat  and 
waited.  Once  admitted,  Taml  was  put  on 
Intravenous   fluids    Immediately.    'While    we 
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waited  through  more  x-rays  and  blood  tests, 
we  were  told  that  a  little  girl  who  had  swal- 
lowed oven  cleaner  was  In  the  hall.  She  was 
a  darling  little  two-year-old,  running  abotit 
and  laughing.  Her  tliroat  was  a  mass  of  ugly 
scars.  Her  mother  lifted  her  gown  and  showed 
me  a  long  rubber  tu'oe  pinned  to  it.  The  tube 
came  from  inside  her  stomach — a  feeding 
tube,  as  her  throat  w.is  completely  closed. 
The  accident  had  happened  several  months 
ago,  and  she  still  had  to  have  doctor  and 
hospital  care.  She  was  here  for  the  45th  time. 

My  knees  went  weak,  und  I  had  to  hurry 
back  to  Tami's  room  aiid  sit  down.  She  looked 
so  pitiful,  lying  there  with  the  Intravenous 
tube  in  her  arm,  that  I  wanted  to  pick  her 
up  and  run  out  and  find  our  way  back  to  our 
other  world.  But  it  wasn't  out  there — It 
wasn't  anywhere.  This  was  our  world  for 
now. 

The  doctors  came  Into  tlie  room  to  lay  out 
the  whole  black  picture  for  us,  no  punches 
pulled,  nothing  held  back.  Tami's  body  had 
produced  so  much  .';car  tissue  that  she  had 
an  opening  the  size  of  a  string  In  her  throat. 
She  w^ould  have  to  have  a  gastrostomy— sur- 
gery to  put  a  feeding  tube  Into  her  stomach. 
lu  this  way  she  could  get  built  up  for  an 
operation  on  her  throat,  whicii  involved  mak- 
ing her  a  new  esophagus  out  of  a  piece  of  her 
own  intestine.  It  w.is  unbelievaole,  a  nlght- 
lafire  I  couldn't  awake  from,  I  stared  out  the 
fifth-floor  window,  tears  streaming  down  my 
face;  the  doctors  were  still  in  the  room, 
talking. 

The  next  day  a  three-year-old  girl  came 
in  as  Tami's  roommate.  She  had  swallowed  a 
liquid  drain  cle:iner  about  five  months  be- 
fore, and  she  had  returned  to  the  hospital  to 
have  her  esophagus  stretched  and  her  feed- 
ing tube  replaced.  She  was  very  quiet,  never 
said  a  word,  looking  warily  at  everyone  with 
hue  brown  eyes.  Later  that  same  day  an- 
other three-year-old  charmer  Joined  us.  She 
had  sw-allowed  a  litiuld  drain  cleaner  over  a 
year  before.  This  was  her  28lh  visit.  I 
couldn't  help  but  panic  then,  for  it  seemed 
that  all  the  poor,  tiny  things  were  following 
a  pattern.  My  first  thought  was  that  we 
would  have  to  move  to  Kansas  Cltv  to  be 
near  the  Medical  Center,  Then  1  decided  that 
Taml  would  be  different.  She  wouldn't  have 
to  come  back  again  and  again. 

They  gave  her  another  I.V.  bottle  as 
quickly  as  one  got  empty;  her  poor  little  arm 
was  so  weighted  down  that  she  couldn't  move 
It.  As  she  wa.^  taken  off  to  surgery  I  tried  to 
swallow  the  lump  in  my  throat.  I  felt  tears 
searing  my  eyes,  and  I  wept  for  all  the  suf- 
fering the  had  ahead  of  her.  My  poor  b.iby! 
I  went  to  the  chapel,  but  I  was  almost  too 
hurt  to  pray. 

Two  hours  later  they  brought  her  back.  I 
'A'iU  never  forget  the  look  on  her  face.  It 
seemed  to  say,  "Well,  you  brought  ine  "nere 
to  hurt  mc.  and  I  hurt."  I  ached  to  hold  her 
close,  but  the  first  time  I  picked  her  up  I 
cringed;  I  felt  all  tangled  up  in  her  feeding 
tube.  She  ptit  lier  hands  against  me  as  if  she 
v.as  afraid  I'd  hold  her  too  close. 

She  lost  her  first  feeding,  maybe  because 
it  was  the  first  food  she'd  iiad  for  several 
days,  Tiie  mixture  looked  like  a  malt,  but  It 
smelled  like  beef  stew.  It  was  the  same  for 
brealtf.ist,  dinner  and  stippcr:  a  mixture  of 
meat,  milk  and  vegetab:?s,  red  color  if  they 
used  beets  and  green  if  tiiey  used  peas.  Full 
of  vitaml.'.s  and  iron. 

Taml  liad  to  start  walking  to  get  exercise 
and  develop  an  appetite  ?o  that  her  stomach 
would  accept  the  feedings.  She  walked  slow- 
ly, her  face  set  in  a  glum  cxprch^lon.  Some- 
times the  food  \\-ould  back  up  Into  the  vial 
attached  to  the  tube.  It  wasn't  a  pleasant 
sight,  but  the  whole  fifth  floor  wa.s  full  of 
unpleasant  sights. 

Little  children  in  pain — something  that 
always  affected  me  deeply.  There  were  other 
ailment:-'  Just  as  tragic  as  Tami's  a.id  her  two 
roonnnatcs'.  The  entire  floor  was  somewhat 
depressing,  but  you  soon  got  Interested  and 


Involved   In   each   case.   There   were   severeQ 

l.e.irt-surgery  patients,  from  small  babies  to 
l':uteen-ager,>;  a  baby  with  a  stomach  tumor; 
one  little  fellow  who  had  epilepsy,  one  with 
rhet'.itiatlc  fever;  and  a  tiny  two-year-old 
I.  'J-  who  couldn't  walk  or  talk  and  wasn't 
waiUed  by  his  pare. its. 

The  tragedies  rolled  out  as  v.-e  parents  sat 
:.i  tlic  visiting  room,  e:<chaiiglng  our  own 
personal  stories,  ail  brought  closer  through 
a  C'.mmcn  bond  of  grief  and  pain,  waiting 
lor  the  report  that  the  little  baby's  tumor 
■.va.s  nonmallg.'-.ant,  hearing  that  one  five- 
■,.eek-old  didn't  make  It  through  a  delicate 
operation.  They  touched  each  one  of  us,  the 
juys  and  sorrows. 

As  I  became  more  concerned  with  each 
case  the  ugly,  guilty  thought  ran  through 
my  mii»d  that  Taml  shouldn't  be  here.  Most 
ui  the  other  afTnctions  were  nature's  accl- 
uciits.  My  baby  was  born  well  and  liealthy, 
nothing  missing,  all  parts  functioning  prop- 
erly. I  looked  back  over  the  weeks,  wishing 
I  had  thrown  the  lye  away  or  put  It  in  the 
basement,  I  pictured  Taml  Sliding  the  back 
door  open  and  spying  the  cup  we  used  to 
,ji;ur  lye  into  our  drains.  Possibly  thirsty 
from  eating  candy,  she  picked  It  up,  expect- 
ing to  get  a  drlnl;.  Ii^stead  the  few  crystals 
tl-.at  clung  to  the  run  rolled  into  her  mouth 
a:.d  went  Inio  action. 

The  number  of  children  who  were  at  the 
hospital  for  drinking  dangerous  sub-tances 
was  staggering.  Tami's  was  the  26tli  case, 
and.  of  these,  nine  had  drunk  liquid  drain 
<.'leai»er. 

Children  can't  read  the  labels — Poison, 
Cautloii,  D.,nger,  Keep  Out  of  Children's 
Heach.  They  are  attracted  by  the  colorful 
contalier  and  the  liquid,  either  pink  or 
'olue.  If  looks  good — maybe  It  tastes  good. 
Children  may  drink  .something  that  doesn't 
even  smell  g^od  if  it's  handy,  pretty,  easy  to 
open  or  If  tiiey  are  just  plain  tliirsty. 

The  doctor  saiu  it  takes  only  a  drop  and  a 
few  seconds  to  do  damage  beyond  repair.  But 
television  commercials  all  sound  so  harmless. 
There  Is  a  product  that  thinks  it's  a  dove, 
one  that  whips  like  cream,  another  that 
makes  your  bathroom  smell  like  a  daisy. 

Cleaning  and  laundry  products  may  not 
always  l3e  harnUul  If  little  ones  get  hold  of 
tiieia.  IviU  the  point  I'm  trying  to  make  Is 
that  they  do  not  have  to  be  pretty  and  color- 
ful to  do  tltelr  jot«.  And  something  us  d.tn- 
;.;oroti.s  as  lye  should  be  sold  In  a  h.ard-to- 
(),)en,  one-dose  package  so  that  when  you 
need  it  ag.iin  you  liave  to  buy  another  one. 
In.pr.ictical?  How  can  It  be  If  it  saves  a 
child's  life? 

For  no  matter  how  careiul  we  are  hov.- 
closely  we  watch  our  children,  it  takes  only 
one  ui. guarded  moment  and  life  changes  for 
you  instantly.  .Shock,  constant  uorry  and 
fear,  terrible  guilt,  mounting  doc. or  and  hos- 
pital bills,  endless  days  and  sleepless  nlgh'i^. 
You  stand  helplessly  by.  watching  your  pre- 
cious baby  fight  for  her  life  and  endure  un- 
told pain,  her  eyes  pleading  with  you  for 
h.elp.  Suddenly  everyone  has  turned  on  her. 
every.;/ne  hurts  her.  and  Mama  just  .stands 
U'lere  and  lets  them. 

Like  most  people.  I  thought  tliat  if  chil- 
dren didn't  die  from  drinking  .wmethlng 
poisonous,  they  lived.  But  It  isn't  that  slm- 
jjie.  It's  the  struggle  to  live  that  Is  so  ter- 
rible. Yet  yoti  tliank  God  they  didn't  die. 

Taml  became  used  to  her  feeding  tube, 
init  she  didn't  realize  that  she  couldn't  swal- 
li'V,-.  It  w.i^  heartbreaking  to  see  her  beg 
for  ftiod  and  be  so  hurt  and  confused  when 
•re  refused  to  give  it  to  her. 

Several  months  after  the  g.ijjtrostoiny  was 
i:erformed,  Taml  underwent  surgery  to 
cren'e  a  ncv,-  Cioi^hagus.  Part  of  her  colon 
wa.s  turned  up  through  her  body  and  at- 
tached to  her  throat.  She  had  incisions  across 
her  throat  and  frv>m  breast  to  navel.  For  a 
while  she  was  able  to  swallow  soft  foods  and 
liquids,  but  then  the  new  esophagns  be- 
gan to  close. 


We  have  Just  returned  from  our  fifth  trip 
to  Kansas  City  so  that  It  could  be  opened 
again.  How  many  limes  slie  goes  back  de- 
pends on  the  old  enemy  scar  tissue.  Each 
time  I  place  lier  In  the  good  doctor's  bauds 
.ind  bless  him  for  whatever  he  can  do  for 
her.  I  pray  she  wUl  be  completely  normal 
again.  One  day,  we  hope,  she'll  have  nothing 
but  the  scars  on  her  body  to  remind  her 
of  all  she  went  through — the  pain  very  pos- 
sibly forgotten. 

I  felt  a  need  to  write  our  story  now,  be- 
fore Tami's  complete  recovery.  Perhaps  I 
can  prevent  another  child's  suflering  the 
same  fate — by  warning,  even  begging,  all 
mothers  everywhere  to  check  their  cup- 
boards, porches,  bathrooms  and  utlUty  rooms 
and  remove  everything  potentially  dangerous 
from  the  reach  of  small  children.  Please  be- 
lieve  me — It   Is   well   worth    the   eilort. 

I  may  never  know  It.  but  I'd  like  to  tliink 
my  story  has  helped  you  save  your  child. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  several 

Llicmes  witiun  ilie  article  are  worthy  of 
special  attention.  The  ciiild  in  question 
obviously  was  not  old  enough  to  mider- 
.'^tand  the  inevitable  results  of  such  a 
harmful  ingestion.  Vocal  and  written 
warnings  were  meaningless.  Results  of 
the  accident  to  this  and  presumably  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  families 
iiave  been  staggermg. 

Stomach  pumpmgs.  Trauma.  Fright. 
Shock,  Agony.  Injections.  A  struggle  just 
to  breathe.  Scar  tissue  on  a  tiny  body. 
Intravenous  feedings.  Repeated  hospital 
visits.  Financial  catastroplie.  Mental 
agony  of  the  most  extreme  sort.  Disrupt- 
ed lives. 

One  particular  mother,  in  spite  of  all 
tills,  seeks  to  help  others  avoid  similar 
catastrophes. 

Continiung  to  read  between  the  lines 
of  her  article,  we  can  perceive  other  in- 
sights and  clues.  Here  is  one  thought- 
provoking  quotation : 

The  number  of  children  who  were  at  the 
hospital  for  drinking  dangerous  substances 
was  staggering.  Tami's  was  the  26th  case  and 
of  these,  nine  had  drunk  liquid  drain 
cleaner. 

Bear  in  mmd  this  was  at  just  one  hos- 
pital at  a  given  time;  the  Kansas  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  in  Kansas  City. 

Today  these  cleaners  can  be  obtained 
everywhere  across  the  Nation  by  simple 
over-the-counter  purcha.'^es.  A  childproof 
safety  clo.-ure  on  such  a  container  might 
have  saved  tins  cliild  at  the  staggering 
cost  of  a  mere  fraction  of  a  cent.  Indus- 
trial tcclmology  can  produce  them.  The 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  has 
been  on  the  books  since  December  30, 
1970,  providing  ample  authority  for  FDA 
to  act  to  make  such  closures  mandatory 
upon  this  type  of  product. 

Originally,  in  November  1970,  the  FDA 
proposed  a  ban  on  liquid  drain  cleaners 
with  10  percent  or  mo.re  sodium  potas- 
.•>ium  hydroxide,  or  lye.  A  series  of  well- 
jjublicized  poisonings  and  stories  were 
1  e.'^ponsible  for  FFDA's  belated  action. 
It  took  until  June  10.  1971,  or  7  months, 
for  this  action  to  become  effective.  But 
a  claase  wa.s  added  to  the  ruling  by  FDA 
to  the  effect  that  manufarturers  did  not 
have  to  comply  if  packages  came  equlp- 
iied  with  childproof  safety  closures.  In 
effect,  this  v.as  a  charade  because  no  rul- 
ings had  then  been  laid  down  by  FDA 
on  safety  closures  for  lye  cleaners.  A  test- 
ing protocol  was  not  finalized  and  pub- 


li  ;hed  in  the  Federal  Register  until  much 
later.  It  was  first  proposed  in  prelimi- 
n  iry  iorm  on  July  20,  1971,  and  finalized 
on  November  20.  1971.  Becau:>e  of  an  ad- 
d  tional  60-day  extension  added  oy  FDA. 
It  did  not  become  bindmg  and  final  until 
January  20,  1072,  or  13  montiis  alter  the 
lav,-  came  mto  force.  So  we  can  see  in 
utrospect  that  the  ruling  on  liquid  lye 
cl;aners  was  a  deliberately  meaningless 
g^stiu-e. 

Malcolm  Jensen,  Director  of  FDA's 
Blireau  of  Product  Safety,  in  an  article 
b:'  Newhouse  News  Service  Reporter 
^iles  Benson  on  July  10,  1971,  published 
11  the  Washington  Star,  stated  that  at 
tiie  time  of  fiualization  he  did  not  know 
ny  company  producing  such  a  cleaner 

,th  more  than  10  percent  lye  c  nceat. 

i  also  .said  then: 
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There  is  no  cUnlcal  evidence  that  even  a 
10 -percent  lye  concent  Is  safe. 

The  effect  of  FDA's  June  10,  1971,  reg- 
tion  was  to  remove  the  word,  "poison" 
v.ell  as  the  siuU  and  crossbones  in- 
ula from  labels  on  such  drain  cleaners, 
en  though  with  lye  contents,  of  barely 
10  percent   they   were  positively 
^dly.  In  effect,  the  FDA  action  made 
products   mure   rather   than   less 
gerous  for  children. 
FDA's  use   of   the  Poison  Prevention 
;kagmg  Act  in  tins  case  tm-ned  it  into 
veapon  against  efforts  to  remove  a  dan- 
ous  product  from  the  market.  Under 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  of  1966, 
A  ha3  fuil  power  to  remove  a  product 
)m  the  market,  where  no  reasonable 
utionary  labeling  would  be  sufTicient. 
ther  than  do  this,  which  they  cculd 
e  done,  FDA  chose  to  interpose  the 
A.   knowing    it   was    imenforceable. 
is  had  the  effect  of  getting  lye  clean- 
off  the  hook  of  publicity. 
w  was  this  accomplished?  By  propos- 
,  on  December  10,  1971.  that  all  liq- 
drain  cleaners  be  removed  from  the 
rket  Uiiless  they  complied  with  PPPA. 
to  now,  nothing  has  come  of  this.  The 
I4aners  remain  on  the  markets,  doing 
nage  to  cluidren. 

At  the  February  18,  1972.  m.tetmg  of 

technical  advisory  committee,  FDA 

ured    questioners    that    final    orders 

uld  be  forthcoming  en  these  cleaners 

mid-March  of  1972.  Meanwlule.  noth- 

is  done. 

This  brings  us  to  the  latest  act  in  that 

?oing   Washinptoa   sma.^^h   hit   show, 

A  Follies."  Conclusive  proof  is  to  be 

ad  here  of  tills  agency's  unwillingness 

inability  to  enforce  the  law, 

Jnder  the  law's  provisions,  an  18-per- 

lechnical  advisory  committee  was  to 

appointed   to  consult  with  FDA  on 

ndards  of  efficacy  for  childproof  safety 

sures    on    all    poteatially    hazardous 

)ducto.  It  took  4  months  for  this  com- 

tee  to  be  appointed.  Since  that  time,  it 

5  met  a  grand  total  of  foiu-  times. 

.ly  office  has  begun  to  delve  nito  the 

sterious  world  of  advisory  committee- 

:l  findings  are  intriguing,  to  say  the 

St,  For  months  it  was  virtually  im- 

sible  to  du-covei-  when  they  were  to 

.  Eventually,  under  necessary  out- 

pre.>-ure.  it  dav.ned  on  YTD.K  th.it 

ress  ond  the  public  have  got  a  light 

well  as  a  need  to  mon:tor  these  gath- 

gs.  Gaining  entry  to  their  closed  door 
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dehberations  proved  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  ta^k.  Once  representatives  of 
consumer  groups  obtained  limited  ac- 
cess to  a  meeting,  they  found  it  most  dif- 
ficult to  ask  questions  or  in  any  active 
manner  to  participate  in  delibeiations. 
Repeated  protests  were  registered  to  such 
procedures,  restilting  in  eventual  grudg- 
ing agreement  on  i'T)A's  part  to  limited 
questions  and  ansv,-er  sessions  involving 
members  of  congressional  staffs,  repre- 
-entatnes  of  consimier  protection  or- 
ganizations, the  press  and  the  public  at 
large.  The  first  meeting  imder  these 
ground  rules  took  place  on  February  17, 
1972,  here  in  Washington,  at  the  Skyline 
Inn, 

My  repre^eiitatives  attended  that 
meeting  with  strict  instructions  to  in- 
quire of  FDA  oincials  when  final  orders 
wore  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
isterer  on  three  other  categories  of  prod- 
ucts for  which  preliminary  orders  were 
issued  months  ago.  Primary  concern  cen- 
tered around  oil-based  furniture  pol- 
ishes, oil  of  wintergreen  solutions  ex- 
ceeding 5  percent,  such  as  are  utilized  in 
hnaiiients,  and  controlled  drugs. 

Accordingly.  P'DA  officials  at  the  gath- 
ering were  asked  when  such  final  action 
v.ould  be  forthcoming.  An  PDA  spokes- 
ii.an  several  times  assured  my  repre- 
-cntati\es  that  final  orders  would  be 
forthcoming  in  the  Federal  Register,  "on 
or  "cefore  March  1.  1972,"  for  furniture 
polishes  and  oil  of  wintergreen  solutions. 
They  indicated  there  would  be  a  slight 
delay  in  final  orders  for  controlled 
drugs.  Mr.  President,  that  date  has  come 
and  gone.  No  final  orders  for  these  prod- 
ucts have  appeared  in  tlie  Federal  Regis- 
ter as  was  promised  by  FDA  officials  at 
that  meeting. 

All  guarantees  in  question  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  advisory  board, 
some  dozen  FDA  officials,  including  the 
director  of  FDA's  Bureau  of  Product 
Safety,  his  deputy  and  the  head  of  FDA's 
poison  control  centers,  ;md  numerous 
others.  No  FDA  official  came  forward  to 
contradict  promises  of  final  orders. 

Representatives  of  the  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  Georgetown  Law  Cen- 
ter, and  other  consumer  groups  were  also 
present,  as  were  a  ntunber  of  staff  mem- 
bers from  congressional  offices.  Ample 
verification  can  be  obtained  from  them 
as  well  as  from  official  minutes  of  the 
meeting. 

These  facts  stand  by  themselves.  The 
products  in  question  are  even  now  con- 
tinuing to  wreak  havoc  among  American 
children.  We  may  safely  presume  that 
our  hospitals  are  contintiing  to  witness 
a  parade  of  tragedy  similar  to  the  one 
described  in  Mrs,  Huslig's  Redbook 
article. 

It  is  po.ssi'ole  that  Mrs.  Huslig  has  not 
been  made  fully  aware  of  the  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act,  which  makes 
her  statement  all  the  more  poignant.  She 
pleads  for  parental  caution,  logically 
noting  that  it  takes  only  an  instant  for 
an  ingestion.  She  calls  attention  to  the 
aseles-sness  of  warning  labels  and  adver- 
tising campaigns.  She  calls  for  preven- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  parents. 

Yet  across  the  Nation,  homemakers  are 
becoming  working  mothers  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers.  Millions  of  very  small 


children  tuider  age  5  are  being  left  in 
charge  of  slightly  older  brothers  and 
sisters.  Day  care  centers  are  minimal  in 
niun'oer.  Intensive  child  care  on  a  daily 
basis  is  becoming  an  exception  rather 
than  the  rtile.  We  can  expect  this  ugly 
toll  to  rise,  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken  tmder  existing  law. 

Women  like  Mrs.  Huslig  should  be 
apprised  of  the  existence  of  the  PPPA 
and  its  nonenforcement  by  FDA.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  now  in  the  15th  month 
of  this  law's  existence.  At  the  earliest,  it 
will  be  Aufiust  15,  1972,  before  a  single 
container  is  sold  in  America  with  a 
childproof  safety  closure  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  FDA  order.  This  me.ms  19 ',2 
months  betv.-een  signature  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  actual  results.  It  will  take  longer 
for  all  other  products. 

If  the  Mrs.  Hosligs  of  the  country  be- 
come fully  aware  of  why  their  children 
are  dying  and  being  crippled  in  this  man- 
ner, I  believe  FDA  will  finally  discover 
what  it  means  to  become  responsive  to 
the  people,  as  elected  representatives 
imderstand  the  phrase. 

I'DA's  officials  feel  they  are  totally  in- 
sulted from  personal  responsibility  to 
peoi^le  they  are  supposed  to  protect  by 
enforcement  of  consumer  legislation. 
Their  contact  with  average  citizens  is 
minimal.  Such  remoteness  must  end. 

Never  have  they  been  shoved  forcefully 
toward  actual  forthright  performance  of 
their  clearly  defined  duty.  If  the  Mrs. 
Husiigs  will  respond;  if  our  mass  media 
will  play  a  pitiless  spotlight  of  exposure 
on  these  largely  anonymous  individuals; 
perhaps  children  will  be  found  where 
they  belong— outdoors,  instead  of  writh- 
ing m  agony  at  the  imiversity  medical 
centers  of  the  Nation. 


ST.  JUDES  IN  MEMPHIS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1972.  a  unique  institution  in 
Mempliis,  Tenn.,  celebrated  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  its  dedication. 

St.  Jude  Cliildren's  Research  Hospi- 
tal ior  a  decade  now  has  been  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  its  founder,  entertainer 
Danny  Thomas,  in  making  significant 
contributions  to  alleviating  childhood 
diseases  wliich  blight  the  Uves  of  young- 
sters, their  families,  and  society  as  a 
whole.  St.  Jude  Hospital  is  the  only  hos- 
pital in  the  world  dedicated  solely  to 
research  and  treatment  of  catastroplric 
children's  diseases  .such  as  acute  lympho- 
cytic leukemia  and  other  childhood  can- 
cers, majnutrilion,  mu.scular  dystrophy. 
sickle  cell  anemiLi,  and  severe  infectious 
diseases. 

The  hospit.'l  is  nonsectarian,  inter- 
racial, and  completely  free  of  charge  to 
patients  who  affliction  is  under  study. 
Since  1962,  the  institution  has  treated 
some  3,000  children  from  25  St.ites  and 
two  foreign  countries. 

Since  its  founding,  St.  Jude  Hospital 
has  enjoyed  the  support  of  open- 
hearted  Americans  who  have  re.?ponded 
to  the  fund-raising  efforts  of  nearly  2 
million  teenagers  by  giving  some  $15  mil- 
lion to  Teenagers  Marches.  As  the  hos- 
pital enters  its  second  decade,  plans  have 
been  made  for  a  S9  million,  seven-story 
addition  that  will  provide  more  research 
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and  treatment  facilities  to  aid  research 
phyticians  and  scientists  in  finding  the 
cause  of  cliildiiood  leukemia  so  that  it 
may  be  prevented,  and  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  other  childhood  afflictions. 

The  achievements  to  date  of  St.  Jude 
Hospital  are  best  exemplified  by  its 
strides  in  the  fight  against  leukemia, 
once  considered  incurable.  That  word 
can  no  longer  be  used  legitimately.  Ten 
years  ago,  a  child  with  acute  lymphocytic 
leukemia  carried  a  virtual  death  war- 
rant, with  a  life  expectancy  of  3  months 
to  a  year. ' 

Tlie  total  therapy  program  developed 
by  St,  Jude  scientists  has  already  re- 
sulted in  a  17-percent,  7-year,  leukemia- 
free  rate  for  youngsters  treated  in  1962- 
G5 — the  lirst  instance  of  a  significant 
7-ycar  rate  for  leukemia  of  any  kind. 
Further  evolved  treatment  procedui-es 
liold  even  greater  promise. 

Some  55  percent  of  the  children  treated 
from  December  1967  to  July  1968,  for 
acute  lymphocytic  leukemia — the  most 
common  among  the  yomrg — have  been 
free  of  all  evidence  of  the  disease  for  3 '2 
to  4  years.  These  are  the  best  reported 
results  from  St.  Jude  or  any  other  in- 
stitution. Past  experience  indicates  that 
the  majority  of  children  who  remain 
free  of  leukemia  for  3  years  will  probably 
become  5-year  cures,  according  to  Dr. 
Donald  Pinkel,  medical  director. 

Underlining  the  value  of  a  research 
center  like  St.  Jude  Hospital  is  the  fact 
that  the  hospital's  treatment  program  for 
childliood  leukemia  has  been  provided  to 
more  than  50  other  medical  institutions 
in  this  cotmtry  and  abroad,  and  to  hun- 
dreds of  physicians,  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  its  knowledge  to  hmidreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  who  likely  will  never 
see  the  hospital  itself. 

Through  the  years,  the  work  of  St,  Jude 
has  grown  to  encompass  new  challenges. 
It  is  making  progress  in  combating  mal- 
nutrition, demonstrating  that  infant 
mortality  rates — which  are  highest  in 
po\erty  areas — can  be  sharply  reduced, 
and  e\en  eliminated,  by  providing  new- 
born babies  and  pregnant  women  with 
projX'r  foods.  Using  vitamin  and  iron- 
enriched  liquid  formulas  accompanied  by 
adequate  health  care,  St.  Jude,  in  con- 
.UUKtion  with  the  Memphis  Area  Proj- 
ect-South— MAP-South — community  or- 
ganization, has  demonstrated  that  mal- 
nutrition and  its  effects  can  be  reduced 
here  and  around  the  world  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

The  hospital  also  is  researching  why 
great  pandemics  of  influenza  s\\eep  the 
world  and  how  they  may  be  in-evcnttd, 
and  may  be  on  the  thtesliold  of  an 
aii::Vser  to  these  questions;  it  has  estab- 
lished a  specialized  center  for  studv  and 
treatment  of  retinoblastoma,  the  eye 
cancer  of  infancy  that  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  childhood  blindness: 
and  a  new  treatment  program  has  been 
developed  for  the  treatment  of  .-ickle  cell 
anemia,  which  may  afflict  up  to  2  mil- 
hon  blacks  in  America. 

The  St,  Jude  story  is  one  of  com- 
mitted research  physicians  and  scien- 
tists, probing  deeply  into  the  secrets  of 
cell  biology,  biochemistry,  virology,  and 
immunology,  phannacology,  hematology, 
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and  nutrition  and  metabolism,  in  an  un- 
ending search  to  imlock  the  door  to  the 
causes  of  catastrophic  childhood  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  to  develop  new,  more 
effective  treatment  tecliniques. 

It  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of 
Danny  Thomas,  who  vowed  to  St.  Jude 
Thaddaeus,  patron  saint  of  hopeless 
cases,  to  build  a  living  shrine  where  hope- 
less children  of  ail  races  and  creeds  could 
be  treated  without  cost. 

It  IS  tlie  devotion  of  American  teen- 
agers, whose  door-to-door  Teenagers 
Marches  have  produced  most  of  the 
funds  for  the  hospital's  operating  costs 
over  the  years. 

Most  importantly,  St.  Jude  Hospital  is 
a  tribute  to  the  anonymous  generosity  of 
million:s  of  American  people,  by  all 
measurements  the  most  generous  and 
charitable  citizenry  in  the  world,  whose 
contributions  have  made  St.  Judes 
achievements  possible. 

Given  these  circumstances,  it  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  note  the  accomplish- 
ments of  St.  Jude  Children's  Research 
Hospital  and  to  recognize  its  10th 
amuversary. 


AMNESTY 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  months  there  has  been  much 
discussion  in  the  press  and  on  radio  and 
television  concerning  amnesty.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  public  policy  issues  fac- 
ing the  Congress  today  involves  the  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  who  fled  the 
country  or  accepted  conviction  rather 
than  face  the  draft. 

The  number  of  our  young  men  now  liv- 
ing outside  llris  country  is  uncertain. 
They  face  criminal  prosecution  with  a 
sentence  up  to  5  years  and  a  fine  up  to 
$10,000  should  they  ever  return  home. 
Some  5,000  young  men  have  decided  to 
stand  trial,  as  did  Thoreau,  and  accept 
the  consequences  of  their  opposition  to 
the  war.  Many  are  serving  Federal  prison 
sentences. 

We  must  ask  whether  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  Indochina  war,  we  shall 
have  a  perniancnt  band  of  exiles  who 
cannot  return  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  face  criminal 
prosecution  for  acts  long  past.  We  also 
must  consider  the  equity  of  permitting 
amnesty  during  the  war  when  thousands 
of  young  men  who  did  not  leave  the 
country  or  avoid  the  draft  have  fought 
and  died  in  Vietnam  or  remain  in  the 
Vietnam  prison  camps.  These  are  com- 
plex issues  that  cannot  be  simply 
answeied. 

Last  year.  I  urged  a  study  of  amnesty 
to  explore  tliis  issue.  Yesterday  my  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  concluded  3  days 
of  hearings  on  amnesty  and  inequities 
within  the  selective  service  sj-stem. 

We  heard  from  some  31  witnesses. 
They  represented  virtually  ail  points  of 
view  on  the  subject  of  amnesty  and  they 
expressed  those  views  at  times  with  pas- 
sion but  alwavs  with  deep  personal  feel- 
ings on  the  matter,  and  their  comments 
illuminated  the  diflit  ult  problems  pre- 
sented by  tills  issue. 

Ultimately,  the  decision  of  the  Nation 


must  go  beyond  weighing  the  morahty  of 
those  who  faced  prison,  or  those  who 
fled,  against  those  who  fought.  Ulti- 
mately, the  decision  of  the  Nation  must 
be  based  on  what  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  reconciiing  the  Nation  and  eas- 
ing the  pain  caused  by  tliis  war. 

John  C.  Etridge  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  Library  of  Con- 
'dve&s,  has  recently  compiled  a  detailed 
study  of  the  iiistory  of  amnesty  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  Senators. 
therefore,  I  ask  unaiumous  consent  that 
the  study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unammous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A.MNESTY;  A  Brief  Historical  Overview 

INTRODCCTION 

In  the  years  ahead  the  government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  face  domesiic  social  problems  resxiltlng 
in  varying  degrees  from  tJ.S.  Involvement  in 
the  Indochina  war.  One  such  problem  that 
is  now  beginning  lo  be  discussed  In  the  news 
media  and  Congress  Is  amnesty  for  those  who 
have  refused  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  or 
have  deserted  from  them.  Seeking  a  legisla- 
tive solution,  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  history  of  amnesties 
ill  this  country  and  the  extent  of  Congres- 
sional involvement  in  past  amnesties. 

Although  a  number  of  articles  and  studies 
of  various  aspects  of  amnesty  have  been  wTit- 
ten,  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  amnesties 
in  American  history  does  not  appear  to  exist,' 
Tills  paper  is  an  eftort  in  that  direction. 
covering  the  highlights  but  not  exploring 
the  subject  In  depth.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  delve  into  the  legal  intricacies  of 
amnesty;  and  the  constitutional  question  of 
Congressional  \ersus  Presidential  authority 
to  grant  amaiesty,  which  arose  after  the 
Civil  War,  is  treated  only  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view. 

As  the  reader  will  discover,  amnesty  is  a 
rather  complicated  subject,  hazy  in  concept 
and,  at  one  point  in  American  history,  highly 
controversial. 

Following  a  brief  description  of  the  con- 
cept of  amnesty,  the  paper  gives  some  exam- 
ples of  its  use  in  Western  societies,  including 
a  summary  of  federal  amnesties  in  this 
country — with  particular  reference  to  those 
few  occasions  when  Congress  took  an  active 
role.  Finally,  the  political  and  social  signifi- 
cance of  amnesty  is  touched  upon,  and  there 
Is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  factors  coutribut- 
mg  to  increased  public  interest  in  amnesty 
m  this  country  today. 

WH.\T    IS    AMNESTY? 

Originating  in  a  Greek  term  meaning  for- 
getfulness  or  oblivion,  aninesty  has  become 
a  concept  which  implies  "an  act  of  the  legal 
sovereign  conceding,  from  grace,  a  volun- 
tary extinction  from  memory  of  certain 
crimes  committed  against  the  state." »  More 
iimply.  amnesty  is  the  official  act  of  over- 
looking a  crime  which  was  committed  by  a 
group  of  people. 

The  concepts  of  pardon  and  amnesty  are 
Interrelated.  Historically,  amnesty  evolved 
from  the  general  pardoning  powers  of  ruling 
authorities.  Pardon  doe-  not  release  the  in- 
dividual from  guilt,  but  from  the  penalty 
imposed  for  a  transgression  of  the  law. 
Similarly,  amnesty  releases  recipients  not 
from  guilt  but  from  the  penalty  imposed  by 
law,  "It  is  a  legal  oblivion,  usually  of  po- 
litical offenses.  However,  only  the  criminal 
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c  oi;seque:;ces  of  ihe  absolved  ac:  ^re  de- 
croyod."  ' 
Pardon  can  be  ex '.ended  to  any  kind  of 
{Tender  and  Is  usually  granted  after  piin- 
tkhme;;*.  for  the  crime  has  begun.  Amnesty 
(  as  usually  been  granted  to  political  offend- 
-:-i.'  often  before  a  trial  cr  punishment  hao 
e-tui. 

There  are  f.vo  types  of  amnesties.  General 
:nne;-:;ea  cover  all  classes  of  offenders.  Par- 
'.:culuT    ainnestidii    are    limited     to    special 
roup.s.  ionieiinifi  with  specific  exceptions.' 
V/hciher  general  or  particular,  an  amnesty 
i^m  be  "absolute'    O'l'^poslng  no  conditloiis 
u    ihf    rec.pienty;     or    •conditional"    (de- 
r^iauding  perfi-.rm;-nce  of  cetrain  conditions 
: 're    entering    intj    eifeci.)    For   example, 
.iiator  Taft's  ori-poial    (S.   3011)    to  ^rant 
iiiiesiy   to  dr:n"t  evaders  who  agree   to  al- 
jrnate  service,  v.ould  be  a  particular,  con- 
i'.irnal  ;LUinesty 

Hc^we\er.    such    formal    classifications    are 

Dt  always  observed,  and  descriptive  phrase^ 

,-  ,icl-.  as  "geiierP-1  pardon  and  amnesty"  and 

[uiversal  anmesty"  are  used  In  a  variety  of 

V  ;i:..-,  by  writers  i,nd  statesmen.  There  Is  no 

.Incepted,    standardized    usage    in    American 

.story. 

SOME    Nol.ABLt:    AMNITSTIES    IN    WtSTERK 

Hisronv 

The    first    true    iimi-esty   usually   cited    by 

iKif-nts   of    We^fern    cultures    occurred    in 

)4  BC  when  ThrasybuUi.s,  an  Athenian 
Kpr.eral     lorbade    punishment    of    Athenian 

tlzens  for  past  political  acts.  After  expul- 
sion ..f  the  Thirty  Tyrant.s  (who  were  ex- 
.  'ided     from     the     amnesty).    Thrasybuliis 

anted  amnesty  to  all  citlzeiis  In  an  effort 

"ern.sf   civil   strife   from   memory   by   the 

i-ipositlon  of  legf.l  oblivion.""  Thrasybulu-;" 

a  :tioii  whether  nr  not  it  wa.s  the  first,  clearly 

p  )ssessed  all  the  characteristics  of  amnesty 

:i\  defined  today. 

Amoi'.g  the  niu'iy  aniiie.stiea  in  French  his- 
tory, the  UttTci  d  abolition  accompanying  a 
t^ure  between  the  Armaenrn-s  and  the  Bur- 

i;;dia:;.s  in  14ia  were  an  early  example. 
F*oter~  ii!  Bordeau.K  were  amnestied  in  1549. 

:ie  Edict  of  Xai.tes.  Issued  by  Henrv  IV  in 
:  i98.   ended   persecution   of   the   Hnj^ueaots 

•reach  Protestants).'  Napoleon's  Imperial 
decree  of  1802  and  successive  amnesties  fol- 

wltif;  the  i-ivil  dlstnrbai  ces  of  1871  and  the 
I'lris  Commuue  were  among  the  many  19th 
i4:.ti;ry  Fre;ich  ami'csty  proclamations.'- 

Sigr.liica.nt  nmoi^  amne.'itles  In  England 
it-re  iho-se  t;r.i:ited  in  1G51  after  the  Civil 
V,  ar  a. id  In  1660  after  the  restoration  of 
C --arle^  IT  Other  notable  umjiestles — all  re- 
q  nred  u-.der  peace  treaties  Involving  Euro- 
pean powers — are  outlined  below. 

The  treaty  of  Ooiiabruck  between  the  em- 
ptrur  on  the  one  hai.d  and  Sweden  and  the 
P'otestant   .states  of  Germany  on   the  other 

048).  and  that  of  Oliva  between  the  em- 
pi  :ror.  Sweden.  Poland  and  the  elector  of 
B 'andenburg  (16f30i  provided  not  only  that 
iTutual  wro:-.f:s  should  be  co;.slgned  to  obllv- 
rn  but  that  property  should  be  restored  to 
nil  persons  who  had  been  disposses.^ed  durlr.g 
Tlje   war.   The   tnial    act   of   the   Congress   of 

enn.a  in  1815  extended  amnesty  to  Poles 
aid  Swede-i.  and  the  treaty  of  Fra-kfurt  be- 
t'. -een  France  and  Germany  in  1871  limited 
amnesty  provisions  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
territory  ceded  bv  France  to  Germany. 
tl  ongh  this  was  .si;b.?equently  extended  ijy 
fecial  negotnitlons.  The  treaty  of  San.  Ste- 
fr  no.  between  Knssla  and  Turkey  in  1878. 
Cf  ntalned  the  unusual  provision  requirln? 
T  irkey  to  extend  amr.esty  to  its  ow:i  sub- 
jects compromised  during  the  war.  T!-.e  peace 
Vereemeiriir  ending  the  Boer  War  i-i  1902 
p»ij'. Ided  amnesty  for  Boors  who  acceptc-d 
Bi:*:,h  narionalUy  with  the  exception  of  a 
L.f  B-er  officers  who  were  to  be  tried  for 
;  L^latioii ,  of  ^he  la-.v  of  war  ■ 
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Some  of  tlie  European  countries  granted 
amnesties  to  political  prisoners  after  World 
War  I.  On  Jantiary  13,  1920,  the  Senate  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  Information 
on  the  amnesty  policies  of  the  wartime  allies. 
.\ctlng  Secretary  Polk  responded  by  provid- 
ing the  texts  of  French.  Italian.  Belgian  and 
Canadian  amnesty  documents  and  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  British  Government's 
negative  position  on  the  question."  .Wso  that 
year  tuo  resolutions  were  Introdticed  In  the 
Seriate  advocating  amnesty  for  political  pris- 
oners, the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Eugene 
V.  Debs.  lmpri,-.oned  for  "pacifism  Ln  viola- 
tion of  the  1918  Espionage  Act."  His  sentence 
was  commuted  by  President  Harding  In  1921. 
but  his  citizenship  was  never  restored." 

In  December  1920  the  Senate  held  hearings 
ou  amnesty  for  political  prisoners,  but  no 
report  was  issued  and  no  further  Congres- 
sional action  ensued.'^ 

After  World  War  II,  France.  Norway.  Ger- 
nianv,  Belgium,  Japan,  and  the  Netherlands 
granted  amnesties  or  pardons  to  some  who 
had  been  engaged  In  compromising  activi- 
ties.' More  recently,  after  Dc  Gaulle  resolved 
the  Algerian  conflict,  a  general  amnesty  was 
granted  to  most  of  those  who  had  Illegally 
resisted  the  French  government's  policies. 

.\M.N-tSlI£S    I.V    .^MEFlICiM     HISTORY 

In  many  countries  the  power  to  grant 
amnesty  rests  with  the  legislature  rather 
than  the  executive.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  it  has  been  the  President  who  has 
exercised  sncli  power.  Virtually  all  amnesties 
have  been  ijssued  by  or  In  the  name  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  although  some  have  been  in 
response  to  Congressional  Initiative.  Presi- 
dential authority  to  grant  pardons  and 
amnesties  Is  derived  from  the  constitutional 
provision  that  the  "President  .  .  .  shall  have 
Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for 
Offenses  agahist  the  United  States,  except 
m  Casei  of  Impeachment.  '  " 

Congress  has,  however,  attempted  to  as- 
sert authority  in  this  regard,  especially  to- 
\v.ard  the  enci  of  the  Civil  War  and  hi  the 
years  Immediately  thereafter.  The  question  of 
Congressional  authority  to  grant  amnesty 
and  pardon  was  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1896.  Although  the  cfise  did  not  in- 
volve the  issue  directly,  Ln  Brov.n  v.  Walker 
.  161  U.S.  591)  the  Court  used  language  Indi- 
cating that  it  vvould  be  assumed  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  ha\e  exclusive  authority  to 
grant  pardon  and  amnesty.  The  Court  was 
also  of  the  opinion  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween pardon  and  amnesty  was  of  no  prac- 
tical Importance. 

The  following  ts  a  brief  account  of  Federal 
amnesties  In  .American  history,  based  upon 
a  review  of  James  D.  Richardson's  "Compila- 
tion of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents" and  upon  Jonathan  Truman  Dorrls" 
book,  "Pardon  and  Amnesty  under  Lincoln 
.uul  Johnson."  " 

By  pardoning  participants  in  the  1794 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  George  Washington 
-ct  .1  precedent  for  a  succession  of  Presiden- 
:..'il  amnesties.  On  July  10,  1795,  Washington 
r^rcclaimed  "A  full,  free  and  entire  pardon 
fQ  all  persons  ...  of  all  treasons.  .  ,  .  and 
other  indictable  offenses  against  the  United 
States  committed  within  the  fourth  survev 
.'f  Pennsylvania  before  the  said  22nd  day  of 
August  last  past  .  .  ." "  Exceptions  were 
made  cf  those  who  "refused  or  neglected  to 
five  assurance  of  submission  to  laws  of  the 
United  States;  violated  such  assurances 
after  they  were  given:  or  willfully  obstructed 
or  attempted  to  obstruct  the  execution  of 
the  acts  for  raising  a  revenue  on  distilled 
spirits  ...  or  by  aiding  or  abetting  there- 
in ,  .  ."" 

The  insurrection  had  reached  a  climax  on 
Julv  17.  1794.  when  ".several  htnidred  men." 
attacked  and  burned  the  home  of  the  re- 
gional inspector  of  the  excise.'"  Washington's 
pardon  came  a  year  later.  In  his  explanation 
to  Congress,  the  President  said: 


"For  thougli  I  shall  always  think  It  a 
■  acred  duty  to  etiercise  with  firmness  and 
ei.ergy  the  coiiBtltutlonal  powers  with  which 
I  am  vested,  yet  my  personal  feeling  is  to 
mingle  In  the  operations  of  the  Government 
every  degree  of  moderation  and  tondcrnesg 
which  the  national  justice,  dignity  and 
safety  may  permit."'" 

In  1799  a  band  of  over  100  Pemisylvanlans, 
rebelling  against  the  laws  for  the  valuation 
of  la: ids  and  dv,e!llngi,  freed  the  prlscr.ers 
oi  a  United  States  marshal  and  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  his  duties.-'  On 
May  21,  1800.  President  .<dams  granted  ".  .  ,  a 
lull,  free,  and  absolute  pardon  to  all  and 
e\ery  person  or  persons  conceriied  in  said 
iiisurrection  .  .  ,  oi  all  treasons,  misprisons  ut 
treason,  felonies,  misdcmieanors,  and  other 
crimes  by  them  respectively  djne  or  com- 
mitted against  the  United  States  .  .  ."  -• 

By  the  Proclamation  of  October  15.  1807. 
President  Jetlerson  granted  a  full  p.irdj.i  to 
nil  deserters  :roni  the  .Army  of  the  United 
.-jtates  v.no  would  surrender  tht'mselves 
v.iihia  a  period  of  four  months.-- 

Prior  to  and  during  the  W'ar  of  1812, 
proclamations  offering  "a  full  pardon"  to 
do-ertcrs  aUo  surrendered  within  four 
months  were  isoued  by  Preslden*  Madison  on 
February  7,  1812,  October  3,  1812,  and 
June  17,  1814,  No  exceptions  were  listed. ■=• 
President  Madison  alio  proclaimed  an 
amnesty  fur  the  pirates  and  smugglers  i.i  the 
vicinity  of  Ne.v  Orleans  who  helped  fight  the 
BiiJsh.-' 

Presiden'i,  J:.cr;.-.  jii  .ipproved  n.  War  Depart- 
ment General  Order  of  June  12.  18:30,  v.hich 
extended  "a  free  and  full  pardon "  to 
deserters,  subject  to  the  following  pre- 
visions: those  In  confinement  were  to  be 
releuocd  a:.d  leturned  to  duty:  those  at  large 
and  tinder  sentence  of  death  were  to  be 
discharged  aiid  never  ag.ain  enli.-,'c.i  in  t.he 
service  of  the  country.  ■ 

During  the  confusion  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  many  persons  v\£re  detained 
by  civil  and  military  authorities.  But  on 
Fe'oruary  14,  1862,  through  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton,  the  President  directed  the  release 
of  masiy  political  prisoners  and  others  held 
1.1  military  custody  "on  their  subicribii j;  tr, 
a  parole  engaging  them  to  render  no  aid  or 
cjiTifort  to  the  enemies  in  hostility  to  the 
United  States."  On  February  27,  a  special 
commission  .vas  appointed  to  examlue  the 
cases  of  the  state  prisoners  remaining  in 
ml  itary  custody  and  to  "determine  \vhether, 
1!!  view  of  the  public  safety  and  the  exist- 
lut  re'oelUon,  they  should  be  diiCharged  or 
remain  ...  for  (civil)  trial."  ''^ 

In  the  Confiscation  Law  of  1862  Ciigress 
authorii.cd  President  Lincoln  to  extend  par- 
don and  amiacity  to  per.-ions  participating  In 
lite  rebellion,  imposing  exceptions  or  cnn- 
ditions  as  he  deemed  exj.edieut,"-  Subsequent 
proclamations  issued  by  Tiricoln  during  tlits 
critical  psricd  acknowledged  the  statu le  but 
indicated  that  he  did  net  consider  it  his  sole 
source  of  aiitliority,-" 

By  the  Presidential  Proclamation  of  Mnrrb 
10.  1SG:1,  deserters  who  reported  on  or  he.'ore 
.April  1,  1883,  were  restored  to  their  regiments 
vithc'tt  punishment  except  for  frrfeimre  of 
pay  and  allov.ances  duriiiEj  their  absence,"" 

On  December  8.  1863,  President  Lincoln  de- 
clared in  hilt;  prcclainatlon: 

"Whereas  It  is  now  desired  by  some  persons 
heretofore  engaged  in  said  rebellinn  tn  re- 
stime  their  allegiance  to  the  United  State> 
and  to  rei.tau^urate  loyal  State  governmem^ 
...  a  full  pardon  Is  hereby  granted  to  thcni 
and  each  of  them,  with  restoration  of  all 
rlght:^  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves  and  in 
property  cases  v,-here  rights  of  third  pnrtip: 
shall  have  intervened  .  .  ."  "' 

Each  person  was  required  to  s\ibscribe  to 
and  "maintain  .  .  ,  Inviolate"  a  pres'^vlb"d 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  Officers 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  former  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  who  Joined  the  re- 
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beiUun,   and   certain   other   classes   of   rob^U 
were  eticepted.''' 

In  February  1864,  the  War  Department 
mitigated  tiie  sentences  of  deserters  f r.,  in 
aeai-h  to  imprisonment,  authorizing  gencnns 
lu  restore  deserters  lo  uuty  wheneter  i  .' ;i> 
deemed  bcueiicial  to  tiie  service.- 

On  I'.Iarch  26,  1864,  Liiijoi-i  found  iw  nec- 
essary to  ii-sr.e  an  ;idditional  pri.  clair.aticn 
defining  the  casea  in  wiiicii  insurgent  en- 
emies were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tlio 
Pr:)clamation  cf  Decei.ib::-r  3.  166!,  He  oi- 
clarcd  that  civil  and  military  prisoners  were 
not  eligible  but  added  that  they  migni  apply 
lO  tiie  Presideui.  fcr  clemency  "like  all  ouier 
offenders  .  .  ."  The  previous  proclamation 
was  held  applicable  only  to  persons  at  larfcO 
Hho  voluntarily  tt)ok  the  oath  "vUth  tne 
purpose  of  lestciring  peace  and  e.-Jtabli^ii.ig 
the  national  atuhority."  " 

In  'nis  Fourth  Annual  Me--sas:e  in  Decem- 
ber 18S5,  Lincoln  stated  that  although  many 
had  complied  with  the  measure  of  the 
previous  year,  some  had  abused  the 
amnesty,  necessitating  prjcautionary  meas- 
ures wlilch  made  the  process  more  com- 
plicated. However,  special  pardons  had  also 
been  granted  to  individuals  of  the  expected 
classes,  and  ,.o  voluntary  application  had 
been  denied,- 

An  Act  of  Congresi  approved  March  3, 
18dj,  set  forfeiture  of  citizenship  as  the 
pumshment  for  desertion  and  required  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  pardmi- 
iiig  all  deserters  who  returned  to  the.r  proper 
poses  within  sixty  days  and  served  a  period 
of  time  equal  to  the  original  term  of  their 
enli:=tment.'''  Lincoln  complied  by  issuing  the 
Proclamation  of  Marcli  11,  "i365.  Sub- 
sequently, the  War  Department,  on  July  3. 
I860,  offered  conditional  amnesty  to  all 
regular  army  de,,erters  who  surrendered  be- 
fore August  15,  1866. 

Shortly  after  taking  office.  President  An- 
drew Jolinson  i.,aued  a  Proclamation  of 
Ani).e-ty  and  Reconstruction  o.i  May  29. 
1865.  which  granted  full  pardon  to  all  former 
Confode-atc;  (except  certain  leaders)  who 
took  an  unqualified  oath  of  allegiance  to  tire 
Uni'cd  Stales.-'  Ma.,y  Members  of  Conc-ress 
dlsagieed  v,-itli  the  President's  actio. is  and 
a  •••ruggle  ensued  between  Coi:t;ress  and  the 
Executive  over  the  constitutional  question 
of  authority  to  grant  pard.-n  and  amnesty. 
Ou  January  21.  !S67,  Congress  rt-pealed  Sec- 
tion 13  (authority  of  the  Prfsideni  10  pro- 
claim amnesty  and  pardon  1  ■■"  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Law  of  1862,  but  Johnson  iieated 
this  repeal  as  a  nullity  and  extended  the 
provisions  lor  amntsiy  in  tlnoe  nc  ,v  proj- 
lanialioi  0  in  1867  and  1H68,  His  prociania- 
lio.i  of  September  7,  18G7,  offered  full  pardon 
to  "all  persons  participating  in  the  late  re- 
l>ellion"  who  would  take  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance Excepted  were  these  classes  of  Confed- 
erates: high-ranking  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Governmei  ' ,  those  who  mistreated 
prii.oners  of  war;  and  those  in  civil  or  mili- 
tary confinement,  as  well  as  those  engaged 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  assai.slnation  of 
President  Lincolu.'" 

A  further  procl-imatiou  issued  July  4.  1863. 
extended  full  pardon  to  "all  participants  en- 
gaged m  the  lale  rebellion,  those  under  in- 
dictment for  trtasjii  or  felony  excepted,"*' 
and  finally  on  December  2o.  1868.  President 
Johnson  granted  a  full,  unconditional  pardon 
and  aniiiesty  to  "all  persons  engaged  In  the 
late  rebellion."  'J 

The  President's  actions  cvused  a  furor  m 
Congress.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
ls.?ued  a  report  on  February  I7,"l869.  stating 
in  part: 

"The  committee,  after  a  careful  exam. na- 
tion of  tlte  subject,  have  no  hesitation  in 
coming  to  tlte  conclusion  that  the  proclam.i- 
tlon  in  question  [cf  December  25,  1868]  v.ms 
wholly  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President,  and  that  it  can  have  no  ef- 
ficacy to  the  ends  sought  to  be  reached  bv  it." 
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'T.ie  Committee  ^ifereu  a  re.-jluti^n  "Tnai. 
in  the  opin»on  of  the  Senate,  the  prcclainu- 
tioii  of  the  Pre-sident  .  .  ,  purpo-rting  tu  grant 
general  pardon  and  amnesty  to  all  persons 
guilty  of  treason  and  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States  during  the  late  rebellion,  with 
restoration  of  righUs  .  .  .  was  not  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws."  *^ 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the 
Committee's  pr.iposal,  but  from  this  time 
forward  Congress  became  increasingly  in- 
volved in  the  consid-jraiion  of  pardons  and 
tile  removal  of  political  disabilities.  Accord- 
ing to  Dorrls,  Congressional  clemency  was  be- 
ing solicited  befC'te  the  passage  of  the  Re- 
construction Acts  of  1867  when  "  persons  be- 
gan appealing  to  members  of  Congress  for 
relief  from  disfranchisement."  *'  Prior  to  that 
time,  as  indicated  abo\e.  Congress  had  in  one 
instance  i-ectimmended  a  Presidential  amnes- 
ty (1862)  and  in  another  authorized  and  re- 
quired it  (1865).  Congress  reversed  itself  in 
January  1867  by  repealing  the  amnesty  pro- 
vision of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  1862.  How- 
ever, It  wa^  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment 
(ratilied  in  July  1868)  that  served  principal- 
ly to  involve  Congress  in  a  series  of  actions 
till  pardons  aiid  amnesties.  Section  three  of 
the  Amendm^ent  barred  from  Federal  or  State 
oflice  any  person  "who.  having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  memiter  of  Congress,  or  as 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  execu- 
tive or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  svipport 
the  Constitution  .  .  .,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same 
.  .  ."  It  provided  further  that  this  disability 
CDuld  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House  of  Cjucress,  .As  DorrLs  points  out: 

"For  nearly  ten  years  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Con- 
gress gave  much  time  to  the  removal  of  dis- 
abili'Lies  thus  imposed.  Sometimes  these  pri- 
vate acts,  as  in  the  case  of  R.  R.  Butler,  ap- 
plied to  only  one  person;  at  other  times, 
as  m  the  law  of  July  25,  1863,  they  applied  to 
many.  In  every  such  measure  the  names  of 
tlie  beneficiaries  were  given,  even  wlien  the 
lists  were  long;  and  as  in  the  case  of  peti- 
tions to  the  Preildent  for  pardon  in  1865 
and  1866,  the  requests  to  Congress  for  re- 
movals were  numerous.  Each  appeal  was  e:t- 
pecled  to  receive  special  consideration  to  de- 
termine its  merits.  This  required  much  lime 
that  ntlght  well  have  been  devoted  to  other 
needed  legislation,  but  Congress  continued  to 
make  removals  in  special  acts  until,  by  March 
4,   1871,  4,616  persons  had  been  relieved."'"' 

With  the  ratification  of  the  fouiieeuth 
.AiuendmeuL  President  Johnson  "could,  and 
did.  contl..ae  to  restore  civil  rights  by  special 
pardons  and  by  amnesty,  taut  .  .  .  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  power  of  removing  the 
di  ability  imposed  in  the  third  section  of  the 
ametdinent.  Congress— not  the  executive — 
Was  to  dispose  clemency  In  this  particular."  '" 
Whether  such  action  should  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  amnesty  is  a  legnl  point  which 
thli  paper  will  not  address.  In  any  case.  In 
addiiion  to  the  many  private  acts  tliere  were 
numerous  eiTorts  iit  Congress  to  enact  laws 
which  \\ould  provide  general  relief.  After 
President  Grant's  annual  message  of  Decem- 
ber 1371  recommended  such  a  bill.  Congress 
enacted  the  geoeral  amnesty  law  of  1872. 
winch  '  re-eafrajichisfid  maiiy  thousands." 
permitting  every  se-it  in  the  House  and  Sea- 
ul-e  to  be  occupied  for  the  first  time  since 
1861.'' 

in  1876  another  bill  that  would  have  re- 
lie.ed  the  several  hundred  individuals,  lu- 
cludi  ig  Jefierson  Davis,  who  were  still  barr:d 
from  holding  ofiico  failed  of  passage.  How- 
ever, limit.-d  anmesty  bills  were  passed  in 
1331  and  1P96.  the  former  of  which  lifted 
restrictions  om  Jury  duty  and  civil  office  and 
the  latter  on  appointment  to  military  com- 
missions.*'' When,  under  the  pressures  created 
by  the  Spanish-American  War.  a  universal 
amnesty  bill  wa.s  finally  eitacted  in  1838.  its 


practical  etfect  was  virtually  nil.  "One  by  one 
mo  d.sfraiicihibLd  ex-Confederates  had  passed 
iiway,"  including  Jefierson  Davis,  who  died 
in  1689  still  disqualified  from  holding  office.'" 

Following  tlie  Philippines  Insurrection, 
Preside. a  1  heodore  Roo.sevelt  on  J  uly  4,  1902, 
proclaimed  a  "complete  pardon  and  am- 
nesty" for  those  who  had  participated.-" 

lu  December  1916,  tlie  Suprtme  Court  ruled 
that  U.S,  District  Judges  had  no  authority 
to  suspend  sentences  or  the  imposition  there- 
of as  their  Judgment  might  dictate — an  au- 
thority uhlch  had  been  exercised  for  many 
years  by  some  Judges  and  not  at  ail  by  others, 
rhe  ruling  would  have  required  the  enforce- 
ment of  senieiices  in  thousands  of  cases.  To 
remedy  the  situation.  President  W'Uson,  by 
two  separ..te  actions  la  June  and  August  of 
1917,  amnestied  large  numbers  of  persons 
in  certain  categories,  such  as  those  whose 
sentences  would  have  already  run  cut  If  crig- 
inaily  imposed  and  those  who  had  pleaded 
or  been  found  guilty  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  June  14,  1917.  the  dale  of  his  first  proc- 
lamation.' 

The  President's  action  afiecting  approxi- 
mately 5,000  persons,  '^  was  not.  of  course,  re- 
lated to  World  War  I.  for  winch  no  general 
amnesty  was  declared.  Sub.iequenily,  how- 
ever, two  Presidential  proclamations  granted 
particular  amnesty  to  some  deserters,  in  one 
case,  and  to  draft  and  espionage  law  viola- 
tors in  the  other.  Congress  had  enaeied  a 
law  on  August  22.  1912,  providing  that  de- 
serters forfeited  their  citizenship,  but  it  was 
not  until  1924.  following  the  formal  declara- 
tion ending  World  War  I,  that  President 
Coolidge  granted  amnesty  and  thus  citizen- 
ship to  approximately  100  persons'-"  who  liad 
deserted  since  the  World  War  I  armistice. 
Much  later,  in  1933,  President  Roosevelt 
granted  amnesly  and  ciiizeiiship  to  violators 
of  draft  and  espionage  acts  who  had  com- 
pleted their  sentences.'' 

On  December  23,  1947.  ou  the  basis  of  rec- 
ommendations of  an  Amnesty  Board,  Presi- 
dent Trumau  pardoned  1.523  persons  of  a 
total  of  15.805  cases  of  those  who  had  evaded 
or  otherwUe  violated  tlie  Selective  Service  Act 
during  World  War  II.  lu  a  technical  sense. 
President  Truman's  action  constituted  a 
.series  of  individual  pardons  ratlier  than  an 
amnesty.  Executive  Order  9814.  December  23. 
1946,  establishing  the  Amnesty  Board  did  not 
call  for  uniform  treatment  for  all  offenders. 
Instead,  the  order  provided  that  the  board 
"examine  and  consider  the  cases  of  all  persona 
convicted  of  violation  of  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  of  1940  .  .  ."  In  cases 
wlien  the  Board  desired  to  do  so.  it  should 
"make  a  report  lo  the  Attorney  General 
which  shall  include  iti  findings  and  its  rec- 
ommendations as  to  whether  Executive  clem- 
ency should  be  granted  cr  denied,  and  m 
any  case  in  which  it  recommends  .  .  .  clemen- 
cy ,..  its  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  form  that  sucli  clemency  should  take.''" 
In  the  last  days  of  hi''  administration,  on 
December  24.  1952.  President  Truman  Issued 
two  proclamations.  The  first  pardoned  ex- 
co'ivlcts  who  had  served  not  less  than  one 
year  In  the  armed  forces  after  June  25,  1950 
(t  e.  after  the  beeinninc  of  the  Korean  con- 
filct).  The  second  amnestied  all  persons  who. 
having  deserted  between  July  14.  1945.  and 
June  25.  1950,  were  consequently  court-mar- 
tialed or  dishonorably  discharged  or  both 
The  effect  was  to  mitigate  punishment  in- 
restoring  voting,  office  holding  and  other  civil 
rlfihts,^ 

There  is,  however,  no  record  of  a  Presiden- 
tial amnesty  for  draft  evasinu  following  the 
Korean  conflict. 

CONCLUSION 

Every  civil  strucgle  in  which  the  victor  has 
not  annihilated  the  vanquished  has  resulted 
In  an  implicit  amnesty.  "Some  peace  treaties 
have  not  Included  an  amnesty  clause,  but 
amnesty  Is  said  to  be  implied  except  In  so 
far  as  express  provision  Is  m.ide  to  the  con- 
trary." ^ 
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But  beyond   the   implied   arai;e3ty   of   the 

vjctor.  an  explicit  proclamation  by  the  ruling 

thority  can  be  viewed  as  having  a  dlsceriil- 

social  value.  An  amnesty  ac*    is  foremost 

reaffirmation  of  the  legitimacy  of  author- 
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Amnesties  .  .  .  usually  follow  civil  dis- 
rbances  which  have  threatened  the  govera- 
eni.  and  .   .  .  the  granting  of  an  amnesty 

nearly  always  a  sign  that  the  government 
els  Us  position  secure  from  viole:;t  over- 
row,  and  that  having  disarmed  its  enemies 

the  field,  it  may  proceed  with  the  attempt 

disarming  hatred  and  resentment  by  an 
t  of  grace.  - 

By  going  beyond  the  strict  ruie  of  law  to 
erlook  an  orfense,  au  act  of  amnesty  re- 
ct3  flexibility  in  the  hierarchy  of  values 
thm  a  lociety.  Although  the  rule  of  law 
a  strong  value  consideration  in  our  society, 
.  act  of  amnesty  may  be  undertaken  in 
e  spirit  that  laws  are  Imperfect  servants  of 

n.    From    this   viewpoint,   amnesty    is   an 

ression  by  the  ruling  authority  of  the 
*nporary  predominance  of  one  social  value 
iDrgiveness,  reconciliation)  over  another 
sqctal  value  i,rule  oi  law).  Amnesty  is  a  rec- 
nltion  that  sometimes  and  in  some  sicua- 
It  IS  healthier  for  the  society  to  forgive 

uses  than   to   risk  a  continuance  of  re- 
itment  and  hatred  from  within. 
Amr.esty  Is  thus  the  available  legal  Insiru- 

nt  m  thoae  instances  where  it  is  thought 

t    ■magnanimity   will   serve   the  society'a 
uerest     better     than     punishment,"'-'     Al- 

ugh  it  is  a  temporary  waiver  of  the  normal 

ctlce   of   a   ruling   authority,   the   act   of 

nting  amnesty  Is  at  the  same  time  a  re- 

i^mation  of  legitimacy.  Only  when  the  rul- 

authority  is  accepted  as  legitimate  can 

nesty  be  beneficial  to  the  society.  "Wher- 
er    the    government    feels    Itself    insecure 
apnnestiesi    are  of  doubtful  worth.  In  fact, 
lie  standpoint  of  the  group  in  power, 

'.esties  are  politically  expedient  only  when 
regime  is  safe  ircni  lurther  violence,  and 

n  clemency  may  not  be  mistaken  for 
akneas.'   '■ 

If  reconcilialiuii  e:;urt<i  tend  tu  surface 
len  a  government  has  endured  grave  up- 
aval.  u  IS  not  surprising  that  the  greatest 
mber   of   amnesties   la   American   history 

•e  granted  dur.ug  and  alter  the  Civil  War. 
other   period    :n    our    history   generated 

h   widespread    and   controversial   interest 

amnesty,  and  at  no  other  time  was  the 

mtry  in  such  great  jeopardy. 
It  Is  conceivable  that  the  current  interest 

amnesty  is  to  some  extent  a  measure  of 
;  domestic  social  cruis  brought  on  by  the 
r  m  Indociilna.  In  tne  last  few  montlis. 
bl:c  interest  in  various  amnesty  pruposals 
s  oecome  increasingly  apparent,  and  sev- 
ki   b.lls  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 

resentaig  diverse  approaches  to  the  issue. 
Interest  in  amnest;,  today  has  arisen  not 
ly  because  of  dissension  over  the  U.S.  role 

Indochina,  but  more  particularly  bg- 
Lise  a  substantial  numoer  of  men  have  de- 
ted  from  or  evaded  military  service.  Ac- 
mg  to  the  Department  of  Defcn.se.  be- 
een  July  1966  and  July  1971  J54,427  serv- 
meu  were  administratively  cla.ssified  de- 
■ters,'  During  this  same  period  324. Iu8 
vicemea  in  the  above  category  were  re- 
rned  to  military  control.  .-Vs  of  September  1, 
71,  30,259  deserters  were  still  at  large, •'- 
The  highest  incidence  of  desertion  ha.^ 
?n  in  the  Army.  According  to  a  well-ln- 
•med  commentator.  Colonel  Robert  D. 
ml.  Jr..  of  the  North  American  Newspaper 
lance: 

[n  1970.  the  Army  had  65.643  dcsert-ers  or 

hly  the  equivalent  of  four  infantry  di- 

ions.  The  de.^ertion  rate  i52.3  soldiers  per 

isandi  IS  well  over  twice  the  peak  rate  for 
22  5  per  thousand)."-' 
Subsequent  Department  of  Defense  figures 

■V  .tn  even  higher  de.^ertlon   rate   In  the 
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Army  for  FY  1971 ;  73,5  per  thousand.  The 
highest  previous  rate  In  this  century  was 
63  per  thousand  In  1944.''* 

Although  statistics  on  desertion  are  rea- 
sonably reliable,  estimates  of  the  number 
of  draft  evaders  since  1966  vary  enormously. 
Complete,  reliable  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able. Both  the  Selective  Service  Headquar- 
ters and  the  Department  of  Justice  point 
to  the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  policing  the  selective 
service  system  as  an  explanation  for  the 
lack  of  official   estimates.'-' 

There  are  two  general  categories  of  draft 
traders  (1)  those  who  fail  to  register  for 
the  draft  and  i2)  registrees  who  are  called 
but  who  fail  to  report  at  one  or  another 
stage  of  the  process  of  Induction. 

Tlaere  appears  to  be  no  present  basis  for 
estimating  the  number  of  evaders  In  either 
of  these  categories,  Tlie  reason  lies  in  the 
philosophy  which  until  recently  has  gov- 
erned the  Selective  Service  system  through 
its  long  history— a  philosophy  emphasizing 
state  and  local  draft  board  responsibility  for 
implementation  of  the  system.  Each  state 
;.us  had  primary  responsibility  for  meeting 
draft  quotas.  Cases  of  delinquency  which 
occurred  in  the  individual  states  were  han- 
dled In  the  first  Instance  by  the  local  draft 
boards  and  the  state  selective  service  ap- 
paratus. Cases  not  solved  by  these  methods 
were  then  turned  over  to  the  appropriate 
US.  attorney  for  investigation  and  possible 
prosecution.  Only  then  did  these  cases  come 
to  the  attention  of  ofBclals  on  the  federal 
level.  The  number  of  cases  reported  by  any 
individual  state  was  largely  a  function  of 
the  degree  to  which  that  state  systematically 
tried  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  situation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  has  been 
an  under-standable  lack  of  uniformity 
jinong  enforcement  standards  In  1971,  how- 
ever, the  Selective  Service  procedures  were 
amended  to  include  the  processing  of  vio- 
lations reported  by  State  systems  through  a 
Regional  Counsel  of  the  Selective  Service  for 
a  legal  review  for  procedural  and  substan- 
tive errors.  Tlie  use  of  Regional  Counsels 
has  helped  create  a  standard  of  procedural 
uniformity  throughout  the  United  States. 

Current  planning  at  Selective  Service  Head- 
quarters in  Washington  calls  for  a  data  bank 
of  draft  registrants  at  the  national  level  by 
July  of  1973.  This  computerized  data  bank 
will  not  contain  the  backlog  from  previous 
years  but  will  be  maintained  and  updated  to 
enable  quick  lead-outs  of  the  status  of  the 
draft  inventory  at  any  time.  Reliable  statis- 
tical data  will  then  be  available  on  draft 
registrants  who  failed  to  report  later.  There 
rro,  however,  no  plans  for  Selective  Service  to 
Institute  a  system  to  correlate  the  numbers  of 
persons  reaching  draft  age  each  year  with  the 
actual  ntimber  of  registrants. 

Some  statistics  are  available  concerning 
prosecutlon-s  by  the  Justice  Department  for 
violation  of  the  draft  law.  As  of  June  30,  1971, 
•i  426  men  h.,^d  been  indicated,  of  whom  ap- 
proximately 3.900  were  listed  as  fugitives. 
Only  315  men  were  then  in  prison  for  draft 
evasion.-- 

This  review  of  American  history  Indicates 
several  instances  of  amnesty  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  deserters,  most  of  which  occi:rred 
lu  connection  with  the  Civil  War  and  the  War 
of  1812.  Since  1900.  amnesties  for  deserters 
were  granted  only  by  President  CooUdgc  in 
1924 — applicable  to  100  or  so  men  who  had 
deserted  subsequent  to  the  armistice  ending 
World  War  I — and  by  President  Truman  in 
1952 — pertaining  to  persons  convicted  for 
havlnt,'  deserted  during  the  period  betv.een 
the  e;id  of  World  War  II  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  conflict. 

Amnesties  for  those  violating  the  draft  laws 
have  been  few  Indeed.  The  historical  record 
shows  only  two  such  Instances,  the  ilrst  in 
1933  and  the  second  In  1947.  President  Roo- 
se-elt's  amnesty,  applying  to  some  1,500  per- 
sons convicted  of  having  violated  espionage 


or  draft  laws  in  World  War  I,  did  not  occur 
until  fifteen  years  after  the  war  had  ended. 
President  Truman's  1947  proclamation,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  was  not  truly  an  amnesty. 
Of  more  than  15,000  men  who  had  evaded  the 
draft  in  W'orld  War  II,  only  1,523  were  par- 
doned by  this  action,  which  occurred  two 
years  and  four  months  after  the  Japanese 
surrender. 

Thus,  It  IS  apparent  that  during  this  cen- 
tury pardon  and  amnesty  have  not  come 
quickly  for  persriiis  guilty  of  desertion  or 
draft  evasion  during  periods  of  military  hos- 
tilities, and  those  receiving  amnesty  have 
teen  select  groups  representing  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  olienders. 
At  no  time,  however,  did  the  number  of 
otiendsrs  approach  the  total  number  thought 
to  be  Involved  today.  An  amnesty  on  this 
scale  would  be  unique  in  20th  century  Amer- 
ican history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circum- 
.stances  which  have  given  rise  to  the  present 
amnesty  question  are  unprecedented.  Tradi- 
tionally, deserters  and  draft  evaders  have 
enjoyed  little  or  no  popular  support.  They 
have  been  looked  upon  as  cowards  and  shirk- 
er,-^ refusing  a  basic  duty  to  their  country. 
The  social  and  political  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Indochina  war.  however,  have 
to  some  extent  altered  this  traditional  image. 
Draft  evasion  has  come  to  be  regarded  by 
some  as  a  response  to  higher  moral  standards 
rather  than  a  manifestation  of  cowardice  or 
the  evasion  of  responsibility.  At  least  this 
is  true  for  many  draft  evaders,  and  their 
philosophy  has  apparently  achieved  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  social  accepiablllty.  In- 
deed, some  might  argue  that  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  question  of  the  war  and  the  draft 
has  come  to  be  considered  in  moralistic 
rather  than  legalistic  terms  the  same  ap- 
proach should  apply  to  the  question  of  am- 
nesty for  those  who  chose  the  path  of  draft 
evasion  as  an  expression  of  their  personal 
convictions  toward  the  \\a.r. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  if  amnesty 
is  granted  in  the  current  situation,  it  will 
have  to  represent  a  balancing  i-if  both  legal 
and  social  considerations.  In  all  probability 
It  will  be  fashioned  in  a  manner  to  take 
account  of  (hose  who  served  as  well  as  those 
who  refused  to  do  so.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors,  of  course,  is  timing,  and 
President  Nixon  has  made  his  position  clear 
on  this.  In  his  television  interview  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1972,  he  said:  "Amnesty,  of  course, 
is  always  the  prerogative  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. I.  for  one.  would  be  very  liberal  with 
regard  to  amnesty,  but  not  while  there  are 
Americans  in  Vietnam  fighting  to  serve  their 
country  .  .  .  and  not  when  POW's  are  held 
by  North  Vietnam," 

Lisr  OF  Amnesties  in  American  History, 
1790  TO  Date  «■ 

Date,  Issued  By,  Persons  Aflfecteu  and 
Nature  of  Action: 

July  10.  1795.  Washington,  Whiskey  In- 
surrectionists (.several  hundred).  General 
pardon  to  all  who  agreed  to  thereafter  obey 
the  law. 

May  21,  1800.  Adams,  Pennslyvania  In- 
surrectionists. Prosecution  of  participants 
ended.  Pardon  not  extended  to  those  In- 
dicted or  convicted, 

October  15,  1807,  Jefferson,  Deserters  given 
full  pardon  if  they  surrendered  within  4 
months, 

February  7,  1812,  October  8.  1812.  June  14. 
1814.  Madison.  De.-erters — 3  proclamations. 
Given  full  pardon  if  they  ,surrendered  within 
4  months, 

February  6,  1815.  Madison,  Pirates  who 
fought  m  War  of  1812  pardoned  of  all 
previous  acts  of  piracy  for  which  any  suits. 
Indictments  or  prosecutions  were  initiated, 

June  1.  1830.  Jackson  (War  Department  i , 
Deserters,  with  provisions;  ( 1 )  those  in  con- 
t.nement  returned  to  duty  (2)  those  at  large 
under  sentence  of  death  discharged,  never 
again  to  be  enlisted. 
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February  14,  1862.  Lincoln  i  War  Depart- 
mciti.  Political  prisoners  paroled. 

July  17.  1862  (Confiscation  Act),  Congress, 
Pre.sident  atuhorized  to  extend  pardon  and 
rimnesty  to  rebels. 

March  10.  1863,  Lincoln,  Deserters  restored 
to  rcgimetits  without  punishment,  except 
forfeiture  of  pay  during  absence. 

December  8,  1863,  Lincoln.  Full  pardon  to 
all  implicated  in  or  participating  in  the 
"existing  rebellion"  with  exceptions  and  sub- 
ject to  oath. 

February  26,  1864,  Lincoln  (War  Depart- 
ment), Deserters'  sentences  mitigated,  some 
restored  to  duty. 

March  26.  1864,  Lincoln,  Certain  rebels 
(Clarification  of  December  8,  1863  proclama- 
tion). 

March  3.  1865.  Congress,  Desertion  pun- 
i.shed  by  forfeiture  of  citizenship:  President 
:o  pardon  all  who  return  within  60  days. 

March  11.  1865,  Lincoln,  Deserters  who  re- 
turned to  post  in  sixty  days,  as  required  by 
Congress. 

May  29,  1865.  Johnson,  Certain  rebels  of 
Confederate   States    (qualified). 

July  :!.  1866.  Johnson  (War  Department), 
Deserters  returned  to  duty  without  punish- 
ment  except  forfeiture  of  pay. 

January  21,  1867.  Congress,  Section  13  of 
Confiscation  Act  (authority  of  President  to 
grant  pardon  and  amnesty i   repealed, 

September  7,  1867,  Johnson,  Rebels — addi- 
tional amnesty  including  all  but  certain  offi- 
cers of  the  Cnnfederacy  on  condition  of  an 
oath. 

July  4.  1868.  .Johnson,  Full  pardon  to  al! 
participants  m  "tlie  late  rebellion  '  except 
those  indicted  for  treason  or  felony, 

December  25,  1868.  Johnson,  All  rebels  of 
Confederate  States  (univer.^al  and  tmcondi- 
lional ) . 

May  23.  1872.  Congress.  General  .Amnesty 
Law  reenfranchised  many  thousands  of  for- 
mer rebels. 

May  24.  1884,  Congress.  Lifted  restriction-, 
on  former  rebels  to  allow  Jury  duty  and  civil 
ntfice, 

January  4,  1893.  Harrison,  Mormons — lia- 
bility for  p-jlygamy  amnestied, 

September  25.  1894.  Cleveland.  Mormons  — 
in  accord  with  above, 

March  1896.  Congress.  Lifted  reslriction-f 
on  former  rebels  to  allow  appointment  to 
military  comniisslons, 

June  8,  1898.  Congress.  Universal  Amnesty 
Act  removed  all  disabilities  against  all  for- 
mer rebels. 

July  4.  1902,  T.  Roosevelt,  Phlllipine  Insur- 
rectionists. Full  pardon  and  aninesty  to  all 
who  took  an  oath  recognizing  'the  supreme 
authority  of  the  United  States  of  .\nierica  i:i 
the  Philippine  Islands." 

June  14.  1917,  Wilson.  5.000  persons  under 
suspended  sentence  because  of  change  in  lav.- 
(not  war-related) . 

August  21.  1917.  Wilson.  Clarification  rf 
June  14,  1917.  proclamation, 

March  5,  1924.  Coolldge.  more  than  100  de- 
serters— as  to  less  of  citizenship  for  tho.se  de- 
serting since  W,W.  I  armistice. 

December  23.  1933.  P.  Roosevelt.  1,500  con- 
victed of  havlnsr  violated  psplonaee  or  draft 
laws  (W.W.  I)  who  had  completed  their 
sentences, 

December  24.  1945,  Truman,  Several  thoti- 
sa'-d  px-convicts  who  had  served  In  W,W,  II 
for  at  least  one  year.  (Proclamation  2676. 
Fed.  Rps-ister  p.  15409.') 

December  23.  1947.  Truman.  1,523  Indivld- 
tinl  pardons  for  draft  evasion  In  W.W.  II  based 
on  recommendations  of  President's  .Amnesty 
Board, 

December  24.  1952,  Truman,  Ex-convict.s 
who  served  In  armed  forces  not  less  than  1 
year  aft*r  June  25,  1950, 

December  24,  1952,  Truman,  All  person,^ 
convicted  for  having  deserted  between  Ati- 
gust  15,  1945  and  June  25,  1950, 
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Amn'f.stv  for  the  War  Exiles? 
An  aspiring  young  businessman  In  a  Van- 
co'.iver  real-estate  office  ...  a  bearded  23- 
year-old  molding  candles  in  a  tiny  shop  In  a 
hip  neighborhood  of  Toronto  ...  a  clean- 
cut  clerk  at  the  Sv^jedish  Foreign  Ministry  In 
Stockholm  .  .  .  thfe-teld  who  directs  traffic  in 
*h?  garage  of  a  mrjor  Ottawa  car  dealer. 
They  are  an  odd  lot.  none  of  them  known 
to  the  others,  btit  they  have  three  features  In 
com.mon,  each  Is  an  American,  each  Is  either 
a  draft  dodger  or  a  deserter  from  the  U.S. 
armed  force.-,  and  each  risks  a  prison  term  If 
he  ever  returns  to  his  homeland.  There  are 
perhap.s  as  many  as  75.000  others  like  them— 
most'y  In  Canada  but  al.t-o  scattered  through 
the  world — and  together  they  form  the  grow- 
ing fraternity  of  American  war  "exiles." 
young  men  who  have  chosen  to  leave  their 
country,  perhaps  permanently,  rather  than 
fight  under  Its  banner  In  Vietnam. 

During  almost  any  other  war.  they  would 
have  been  branded  slackers  or  cowards  or 
wors" — and  left  to  make  their  way  unpltled 
If  they  could  escape  the  reach  of  the  law. 
But  the  Vietnam  war  has  already  displayed  Its 
power  to  upset  traditional  moral  Judgments. 
.\nd  so.  though  some  Americans  look  upon 
the  exiles  practically  as  traitors,  many  others 
hav?  already  come  to  regard  the  choice  they 
made  as  a  great  deal  more  com.pllcated  than 
''^at  Soms  see  them  as  the  victims  i-f  .a  rrnr- 
Ing  ethical  dllomma,  some  as  heroes  who  by 
thPir  acts  of  conscience  helned  alert  the  rest 
of  the  cotintry  to  Its  ruinous  course  In  Indo- 
china. And  some  have  concluded  that  what- 
erer  the  manifold  rlght.s  and  wrongs  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  of  those  who  promoted  It  and 
tho?e  who  evaded  It.  the  time  has  come  to 
wire  clean  the  moral  slate  and  begin  the 
diffictilt  task  of  national  reconciliation. 

Thtis.  even  as  the  fighting  goes  or.  In  Indo- 
china, t^ere  are  home-front  ca'ls  for  amnesty 
for  the  yourir  Am.erican  ftiiltlves  from  the 
war.  S?n.  Robor'  Taft  an  Ohio  Renubllcan 
nevr  renowned  n>:  a  pioneer  of  liberal  causes. 
ha.s  propospd  a  ^111  that  would  clear  draft 
H,-,f»rjer^  nf  f^nv  offense  provide^  they  are  wlll- 
f.>cT  tn  nerform  three  years  of  alternative  pub- 
lic -erv'ce  ?Tpt,],fittftn  R"p.  Edward  Koch  has 
hpen  pushtn?  the  Issue  In  the  House  since 
siring.  \n^  a  growing  variety  of  organiza- 
tions— the  activist  Nnti-^npl  Council  of 
Churches,  the  American  Civil  LIbertle.-  Un- 
ion, the  radical  War  Peslsters  League — are 
'-i-oct;]r'<r  ♦bp  ,Tmnp~*''  cause. 

Amnesty  mav  well  become  a  significant 
cam.nalgn  Issue  for  1072  Among  the  Demo- 
cratic contenders.  Georce  McGovern  has 
spoken  np  for  tin^ondltloral  nrrnestv,  John 
LlT^dsay  has  endorsed  a  conditional  version 
and  only  Henn-  fPcoopI  .Tackson  has  ex- 
nllrltlv  onnnsed  pardon  for  the  resisters. 
President  N'^'^n,  who  had  earlier  dismissed 
the  notion  T^th  a  curt  "No."  took  a  far  more 
macrranlm.oiis  tack  last  week  In  a  national 
television  interview  "We  always."  he  told 
CBS  correspondpnt  Dan  Rather,  "under  our 
svstem.  provide  amnesty  .  .  ,  T  for  one  would 
be  ver-.-  liberal  with  regard  to  amnesty,  but 
not  while  there  are  Americans  in  Vietnam 
flehti"^  to  serve  their  country  .  .  .  and  not 
while  POWs  are  held  bv  the  enemy.  After 
that,  we  would  consider  it  ..." 


And  the  public  at  large  Is  by  no  means  as 
hostile  to  amnesty  as  might  have  been  sup- 
nosed  at  this  stage  of  the  war.  A  special  na- 
tionwide poll  (pace  20),  conducted  for 
Newsweek  by  the  The  Gallup  Orgaiilzatlon, 
found  that  when  the  question  is  posed  In 
general  terms — whether  to  grant  amnesty  tn 
young  men  who  have  left  the  country  to 
avoid  the  draft — only  28  per  rent  are  in  fa- 
vor and  58  per  cent  stand  opposed.  But  when 
the  Isstie  is  refined  to  Include  the  possibility 
of  amnesty  on  condition  of  some  period  of 
public  service,  only  22  per  cent  remain  in 
opposition.  An  overwhelming  63  per  cent  fa- 
vor conditional  amnesty,  an  additional  7  per 
cent  believe  there  should  be  no  service  re- 
quirement, and  1  per  cent  more  support  the 
cincept  but  aren't  sure  whether  there  should 
be  conditions  attached.  This  makes  a  total 
of  71  per  cent  who  favor  am'-.esty  in  some 
form. 

WHICH    SIDE    NEEDS    THE    PARDON? 

The  amnesty  question  is  a  thicket  of 
thorny  m'^ra!  issues.  One  school  would  Inter- 
pret amnesty  as  a  penerous  pardon  from  the 
state  for  youthful  transgressions.  Others  in- 
sist that  it  Is  the  gover.nment.  not  the  exiles, 
that  should  be  seeking  pardon.  In  their  view, 
amv.esty  would  be  a  "mea  culpa"  frcm  a 
guilty  government,  a  short  of  official  act  of 
contrition  for  the  war.  Most  of  the  exiles 
themselves  feel  strongly  that  they  have  done 
nothing  wTong.  "It'.s  not  a  question  of  the 
government  forgiving  us."  contends  Rick 
Th  n.e,  a  de=er'er  now  living  In  Vancouver. 
"The  United  States  ha;  to  'be  willing,  for 
once,  to  admit  i*^  made  a  mistake." 

There  are  ticklish  pr.ictira)  questi:::is  as 
well.  Who  should  be  elijrible  for  amnesty — 
only  draft  eiaders.  as  the  Taft  bill  provides? 
Or  should  It  ex-cnd  also  to  deserters,  and 
p(?rhap3  even  to  v.-.;r  criminals  such  as  First 
Lt.  William  Galley  and  rou-hly  5.000  other 
U.S.  troops  now  confined  to  stockades  for 
.'.To:i.-?'j  i.i  Vietnam?  And  when  should 
amnesty  be  declared — Immediately,  cr  after 
Americ.°.n  troops  are  Anally  withdrawn  fr^m 
V!et-iam?  J,!r.  Ni:::n.  fcr  ono,  argues  that 
It  would  cffend  the  most  rudlm.en'ary  sense 
cf  justice  to  pardon  som'j  men  for  avoiding 
the  draft  at  a  time  when  ethers  are  still 
beln^  .■sent  off  to  fight. 

Certainly  the  Taft  bill,  or  anything  like 
It.  Is  not  about  to  be  passed  cvernight.  But 
?3  the  debate  over  the  war  itself  subsides, 
t"ie  debate  over  amnesty  has  c'.e.irb;  begun 
to  grov.'.  It  will  not  be  the  only  national  is- 
S"e  urn'ovored  by  the  war's  rf.'ceding  tide  but 
it  is  llkeiy  to  be  one  of  the  most  poignant. 
for  it  conjures  up  many  c:  ths  same  intense 
feeling.?  abr.ut  duty,  cansoltnc'  and  the  na- 
tional liiterest  that  have  mnde  th?  entire 
Vietnam  experience  so  harrowing, 

.Amner.iy  it;  not  really  a  way  ot  bringing 
potentially  valuable  citl7eus  back  home,  even 
•.hough  some  p  -ople  'ry  to  present  it  as  such 
to  blunt  emotional  reslstnnc---  to  the  Idea, 
Senator  Taft.  for  example.  lnsi,=^ts  that  he  Is 
"only  interested  in  salva;;ing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  nation— our  lost  youth."  The 
trouble  with  this  argument  is  that,  as  tilings 
now  stand,  probably  very  few  of  the  "exiles" 
would  want  to  come  hom.e  even  if  complete 
and  uncondlti-jual  amnesty  were  t  f^ered 
them. 

Most  :;f  the  draft-evaders  and  deserters 
.Ttr->.nd.  as  nearly  e-  cm  be  told,  have  long 
.since  stepped  thl!iklng  of  themselves  as 
t^n-.p-.r.'.ry  reftigces;  thev  are  permanent  set- 
tler.^ (page  24 1.  This  Is  particularly  true  In 
Canada,  where  most  of  the  exiles  live:  the 
Canadian  Gcverr.men-.  encourages  immigra- 
tion, and  the  style  of  life  ^s  so  similar  to 
that  in  ths  U.S.  as  to  prevent  much  serious 
"culture  shock."  At  the  border,  if  he  wishes, 
'he  youncr  exiie-to-he  may  s.pply  for  [:tatus 
cs  a  "landed  Immifrrant."  Tliis  entitles  him 
to  wnrJ^,  to  unemployment  and  health  'Dene- 
rts.  to  aImo.3t  all  the  privileges  of  C:inadi;'.n 
citizenship.  In  fact,  except  the  rlc;ht  to  vote 
in  some  elections,   to   hold   certain   govern- 
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mci'.t  job.5  and  to  carry  a  Canadian  passport. 
After  five  years,  he  can  become  a  citizen. 

No  questions  are  asked  about  an  immi- 
grants' draft  status  at  home:  the  Canadi- 
ans are  interested  "nly  in  sucli  matters  as 
education,  occupational  skills,  oilers  or  op- 
porlun.ities  of  employment,  age,  financial 
resources,  knowledge  of  English  and  French, 
and  presence  of  relatives  in  Canada,  For  the 
draft  evader,  who  typically  arrives  w-ith  some 
higher  education,  landed  -^tattis  usually 
conies  easily.  "It  was  like  checking  into  a 
hotel,"  remembers  Tom  Greenwald  of  Lud- 
ington,  Mich.,  who  crossed  over  in  1968  an.d 
nov.-  teaches  writing  and  film  criticism  in 
Toronto.  Th?  deserter — and  there  are  many 
more  deserters  than  evaders  among  current 
immigrants,  due  largely  to  the  growing  ease 
of  legal  draft  avoidance  within  the  U.S. — is 
more  likely  to  have  problems  because  lie 
usually  has  not  m.Tde  Ills  plans  a.s  carefully. 
But  he  can  iUvays  check  into  Canada  as  a 
vi.'--itor.  work  without  papers  for  a  while  .-md 
then  come  back  later  for  landed  statu=;. 

Once  across  the  border,  there  are  li.ird 
limes  at  the  start — finding  a  place  to  stay, 
new  friends,  a  Job  (Canada  has  a  iiigher 
unemployment  rate  than  the  U.S,  right  now. 
so  e\en  imm:grants  with  college  degrees  may 
have  to  start  ofi  at  something  menial)  — 
but  counseling  services  help  out  over  the 
rough  spots.  In  Sweden,  where  there  are 
rotighly  500  war  exiles  and  wliere  the  lan- 
guage barri-^r  makes  adjustment  far  more 
difficult,  the  government  Social  WeUarF 
Bo:ird  provides  $20  a  week,  offers  eight  weeks 
of  Sv. edish  lessens  free  nnd  arranges  ac- 
commodations. Before  very  long,  most  nf  the 
Americans  seem  t'->  settle  into  their  new  life, 
to  .<=pe  advantnges  in  their  new  homelands 
over  their  old.  "Toronto  ha.s  to  be  the  most 
livable  city  In  the  world,"  exults  Tom  Green- 
wald. "I'm  amazed:  we  go  on  long  walks  nnd 
there's  no  paranoia  here  about  street  dangers 
or  race."  Even  dl'-Tounting  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  Justify  a  hard  (and.  in  their  ca-ses, 
illegall  decision,  they  seem,  on  the  whole, 
quite  happy  where  they  are. 

Still,  it  bothers  them  that  they  can't 
Iei::a'ly  even  visit  south  of  the  border,  tha»- 
if  they  are  ever  to  see  their  families  and  old 
friends,  the  latter  have  to  come  to  them. 
Thev  ml.s.s  small  thlng-s — .such  as  Southern 
college  football  and  Mexican  food,  which 
"you  just  can't  get  in  Canada."  laments  one 
23-year-old  from  Memphis.  The  fact  that 
9,1v?s  are  free  to  travel  home  while  husbands 
are  not  puts  a  strain  on  many  marriages. 

ONE  WHO  GOT  HOaiE  FREE 

Some  men  do  risk  coming  back  now  and 
then — and  usually  get  away  with  11,  "What 
the  hell,  the  Customs  people  can't  check 
everyone  who  crosses  the  bortfer,"  explains  a 
Feder.al  official  in  Detroit.  "They'd  have  to 
stand  there  v.ith  something  the  size  of  the 
Sears  catalogue  looking  through  the  pic- 
tures." One  who  got  awav  with  a  little  more 
than  most  is  Jo.seph  Bute.  21.  who  came  home 
for  good  after  a  year  in  .Montreal,  where  he 
had  fled  tn  avoid  Induction.  He  joined  his 
parents  In  Virpiaia  and  waited  for  the  FBI 
to  knock  on  ths  door.  "I  came  home  to  face 
the  music."  he  says,  "—but  they  never  plaved 
the  music."  Instead,  quite  unaccountably. 
th"y  sent  him  a  \m-w  draft  card  classifying 
him  lA  all  over  again,  but  thfs  lime  the  lot- 
tery was  In  effect  and  Bute's  birthday  drew 
so  hitrh  a  number  that  he  was  liternllv  home 
free. 

But  the  authorltie.;  are  not  uniformly  so 
inept.  Thomas  McPhtrson  23,  is  an  Ameri- 
cau  dr.aft  dodger  who  landed  a  job  as  a  re- 
p  rter  for  the  Windsor,  Ont..  Weekly  Stan- 
dard Part  of  his  boat  was  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry  In  Detroit,  and  every  .so  often 
McPher.son  dro"e  across  the  border  to  ob- 
serve the  Introduction  of  a  new  model  or  som.e 
other  automotive  d~velop:nent.  Last  August, 
attending  a  preview  of  new  Pontiacs,  Mc- 
Pherscn  was  asked  whether  he  would  like  to 
try  out  one  of  the  zippie-  models.  Sure,  he 


said,  and  sped  away  through  Bloomfield  Hills 
where  a  police  car  pulled  him  over.  But  it 
was  only  a  .speeding  ticket,  his  license  was  in 
order  and  McPherson  thought  nothing  of  it — 
until  FBI  men  helped  him  out  of  his  car  the 
following  evening  when  he  arrived  in  sub- 
urban S.iuthheki  tor  a  Chevrolet  dinner 
dance.  The  ticket  had  been  checked  through 
a  computer  that  was  armed  with  records  of 
draft  offenders. 

Most  of  the  exile;,  in  Canada  have  their 
favorite  story  along  these  lines,  true  or  false, 
they  all  feed  a  fading  but  still  evident  para- 
noia about  the  US.  in  general.  It  Is  not  just 
the  lingering  v.-orry  about  being  arrested. 
Even  if  there  were  no  danger  of  arrest — as 
under  an  amnesty — they  ■jvould  worry  about 
how  their  fellow  countrymen  would  receive 
them  and  .vhether  they  could  ever  get  decent 
Jobs,  "I'd  really  fear  for  my  life  if  I  ever 
went  back  to  Goidendale  |Wa.sh.l."  insists 
deserter  Rick  Thome  In  Vancotiver.  'It's  still 
back  in  the  McCarthy  era  There  are  a  lot  of 
goofy  people  there,  I  ha'.'e  this  Image  of  John 
Wayne  leveling  his  machlr.e  gun  at  me  if  I 
try  to  come  back." 

Di:t  oddly  enough  or  perhaps  rot  so 
oddlv  -the  exiles'  parents  back  home  have 
encountered  far  le:>s  of  that  public  resent- 
ment than  they  often  expected.  .And  a  few 
of  th?m  who  wT?  furlfti-  with  their  own 
ST'TS  for  taking  off  have  since  mellowed. 
Fank  Machndo.  C8.  is  very  nearly  a  quintes- 
sential Middle  .American,  a  retired  California 
house  painter  and  evangelist  preacher  When 
his  son,  David,  refused  Induction  in  1965. 
the  Machado  household  was  bitterly  divided 
along  lines  that  v,'ere  soon  to  became  tvpical: 
fithir  against  son  and  mother.  David  was 
sentenced  to  thrr'c  years  in.  pris.Tu  and.  after 
his  unsuccessful  appeal,  his  mother  drove 
liini  to  the  airport  for  a  flight  to  Vancouver. 
^-.Mih  refu.'.-'d  to  give  him  any  money. 

But  recently  Prank  has  had  second 
tl-.ouphts.  "Now  eight  out  of  ten  people  I 
meet  tell  me  the  boys  were  right  in  running 
away  to  Canada,"  lie  says  "Everyone  feels 
th?  war  was  wrong  I'm  not  so  ashamed  of 
what  he's  done  ;.nv  more,  I'm  not  saying  It 
was  right.  I'm  an  .American  born  in  this 
country  and  I  feel  you  should  help  it.  but 
maybe  this  war  wasn't  the  rl.t^ht  thing  for 
us,"  And  then,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  he 
idds.  "My  s,on  was  one  of  the  first  ones  to 
go  to  Canada.  I  give  the  boy  credit — he  stood 
r^lone." 

More  than  a  few  families  have  supported 
heir  sons  wholeheartedly  when  they  de- 
cided to  leave  for  Canada,  but  none  has  done 
so  more  dr.imatlcaliy  than  the  Lyle  Walters 
of  Fond  du  Lae.  Wis.  Lyle  Jr.  deserted  in  May 
19"9.  when  he  got  order.s  for  Vietnam  (he 
had  ap;)lied  for  con.scie-itlous  objector  status 
but  had  beeii  turned  down).  A  little  over  a 
year  later,  the  rest  of  the  family— Lyle.  46.  a 
f'-'rmjr  miiiisler  and  college  administrator. 
li!.s  wife.  Alma,  and  their  20-year-old  sou 
Timothy — sold  most  of  iheir  furniture  at 
auction  and  moved  up  to  Blossom  Park,  an 
Ottawa  subiirb.  to  be  near  Lyle  Jr  and  his 
Canadian  wife.  Their  third  s,;.n,  Michael, 
joiiied  them  last  year.  "I  think  it  was  quite 
natural  for  us."  says  the  .senior  Lyle  who  had 
been  acti'.e  with  his  wife  in  the  antiwar 
moveme.^t  and  the  McCarthy  campaign.  'I 
think  we  were  basicailv  disilhisioned  with  the 
An.pricT-i  dream," 

OVER    THE    BORDER    TO    HICK    SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Jerome  Ettinger  of  Los  Angeles,  on 
the  other  hand,  supported  the  war  and  was 
liroud  th.-it  her  eldest  son  Bruce  wis  helping 
tT  fight  it.  Then  one  day  a  Navy  offi,:-er  ar- 
rived with  the  news  that  Eruce  li;-d  been 
kir.pd,  "I  Jtist  made  up  my  mind  right  t'lere," 
sh"  says,  "that  they  weren't  goinc  to  eet  mv 
other  boys  if  I  could  help  it."  Peter,  22.  had 
.-•n  eye  problem  that  exempted  him  from  serv- 
iii.'.  but  she  was  worried  about  Bradley,  who 
was  about  to  turn  18.  And  .so,  ten  months 
after  Bruce's  death,  the  Ettingers  ,=  pnt  Brad- 
ley off   to  Canada,   alone,  so  that   he  could 


finish  high  school  there  and  establish 
Canadian  re.'-idency  to  avoid  the  draft.  Since 
then,  Bradley  has  been  living  by  himself  in 
au  ap.irtment  in  Alberta.  He  had  a  hard  and 
lonely  time  at  first;  during  his  first  year  he 
w.-'s  so  depressed  that  he  failed  at  school  He 
is  now  20.  due  to  graduate  in  the  spring,  and 
then  at  last — thanks  to  a  recent  rule  that 
exempts  from  the  draft  sons  and  brothers  of 
men  who  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam — Mrs. 
Ettinger  fee);-  that  he  can  safely  come  home. 
Btit  even  if  Canada  keeps  their  sons  safe, 
m.iny  parents  still  have  their  qualms.  Mrs. 
Mildred  Youland  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  ha.s  not 
seen  her  sen  Jchn  for  over  three  years  and 
she  finds  it  very  painful  to  talk  about  him, 
but  even  so  she  is  not  so  sure  whether  she 
would  favor  amnesty.  "If  there  is  any  chance 
at  all,"  she  says,  "that  any  of  these  boys 
want  to  return  and  they  show  the  wIllingnesE 
to  be  responsible,  loyal  citizens,  they  should 
be  given  the  chance  TTtere  should  be  some 
test  of  loyalty,  though.  Physical  punishmetit 
does  not  do  that  much  good:  it's  their  frame 
of  mind  that  is  so  Important.  I  don't  believe 
in  bringing  bark  a  whole  bunch  of  people  who 
are  going  to  tear  down  the  country  I  don't 
know  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  determine 
lov.Titv,  but  It  must  be  based  on  that." 

.MEN     WITHOUT    A    COt'NTRY 

Loyally  is  the  heart  of  the  question  for 
many  Americans,  who  slaunclily  believe  that 
every  citizen,  like  it  or  not.  has  a  basic  duty 
to  his  covintry  tliat  he  must  perform  or  else 
be  branded  a  renegade.  Rep.  F.  Edward 
Hebert.  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  is  one  of  this  old  school.  "If 
It,  were  humanly  possible,  he  says  of  the 
draft  evaders.  '1  would  send  them  out  on  a 
sliip  like  the  man  without  n  cotmtry."  Mem- 
bers of  veterans  organizations,  predictably, 
tend  to  take  this  view,  usually  with  con- 
siderable vehemence.  "If  by  chance  they  do 
return  to  this  country."  contends  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Joseph  L.  Vicltes  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  "they  should  be 
judged  by  men  who  were  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam or  the  families  of  those  who  died  there." 

Thus  the  patriotic  nrsument  against  am- 
nesty 'hades  into  one  ba=ed,  really,  on  equity: 
ho'y  do  you  justify  letting  dodgers  and  de- 
.serters  off  scot-free  when  other  young  men 
in  th-^  same  situation  ha.e.  tisually  against 
their  wishes,  gone  rff  to  fight  and  sometlmps 
die?  Am:-ricau  soldi?r;  currently  in  Vietnam 
do  not  tend  to  take  a  very  moralistic  view  of 
the  war  and  of  a  man's  duty  to  his  country 
but  they  do  feel  that  if  they  have  to  put  up 
with  this  hateful  Job.  it  isn't  right  to  let 
others  R\old  it  with  impunity.  "I  would  like 
to  say  yes,"  replies  one  young  Fpeclallst 
fourth-class  in  the  Flr-^t  Battalion  of  the 
Twelfth  Cavalry  when  asked  about  amnesty 
■But  I  had  to  put  in  my  time.  They  had  tlie 
same  choice  we  had"  Perhaps  an  amnesty 
requiring  a  period  of  alternative  service — In 
\TST.A,  hi.ir.pltal  work  or  other  commtinity 
efforts — might  satisfy  the  claims  of  equity 
But  still,  any  amnesty  seems  to  some  a  bit  like 
changing  the  rules  after  the  game  has  begun. 
"It  doesn't  seem  quite  fair  to  the  people 
who  didn't  v.ar.t  to  serve,  but  somehow  did." 
notes  J  Richard  Early,  editor  cf  the  New 
Bedford.  A'ass..  Standard-Times.  "Does  it 
make  them  out  Xo  he  E.tupid  fools?  I  think  It 
does,  and  it  doesn't  seem  quite  fair." 

There  .'re  practical  objections,  too.  If 
evaders  were  granted  amnesty,  wouldn't  the 
desertion  rale — 98.000  last  vear— soar  even 
higher?  .\  number  of  troops  In  th<;  field,  who 
ought  to  ksiow  say  that  it  would.  A:id  what 
of  the  viabilitv  of  the  draft  Itself  in  future 
emergcnctfs"  .'^e.i.  John  Stenrls,  head  ^f  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  fears  that 
amnesty  wctild  set  a  precedent  that  would  be 
renipmbercd  In  fttture  crises  and  would  en- 
courage mass  eva.'ioii  It  would  "pave  the 
way."  wains  Selective  Service  director  Curtis 
Tarr,  "toward  what  in  effect  would  become 
selective  conscientious  objection"— anyone 
could  opt  out  of  a  war  he  dltln't  want  to  fight 
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!  cure  In  the  belief  that  he  would  win  am- 
'sty  later. 

rr.OM  LINCOLN  TO  TRUMAN 

But,  of  course,  the  United  States  has  de- 
iar-'d  ajii.usty  before,  with  no  devastating 
nsequeuces  for  the  draft.  Mr.  Nlxou  was  ex- 
;ger.itiiig  a  bit  when  he  said  last  week  that 
apmefty    is    "always"    provided,    but   it    has 
curred  often  enough.  Abraham  Lincoln  of- 
fered am:-.esty  to  Union  deserters  in  the  last 
'ar  o:   the  Civil  War,  provided  they  would 
Join  their  regiments:  In  1924  Calvin  Cool- 
dge  granted  amnesty  to  men  who  had  de- 
.st  rted  ilt.ce  the  World  War  I  armistice,  and 
a  ter  World  War  II  Harry  Truman  pardoned 
)23  of  the  15,805  men  convicted  of  violating 
tile  draft  laws  duriiig  the  war. 

Some  believe  that,  in  the  last  year  or  so. 
tlje  government  has  already,  in  a  quiet  and 
lofficial  way,  adopted  a  pcllcy  cf  "de  facto 
amnesty.'"  Tliey  cite  a  sharp  rise  m  the  num- 
bi  r  of  "general  discharges,"  as  opposed  to 
dthonorable  or  bad-conduct  discharges,  that 
ve  been  granted  to  deserters  in  the  recent 
pist.  a!;d  they  suspect  that  the  Justice  De- 
pi  r'ir.er.t  i5  deliberately  slow  to  track  down 
e-,  aders  lest  their  trials  swell  antiwar  pub- 
1:(  ity.  Not  so.  insist  the  authorities.  To  be 
SI  re.  a  certain  number  of  registers  may 
e^ape  the  government  by  neglecting  to  rejr- 
er  for  the  draft — and  simply  dropplnc; 
frt)m  sight.  But  anyone  who  actually  refuses 
!|durt;n:i.  officials  sav.  is  automatically  pro.s- 
ted — a  total  of  ,3.686  in  fi.scal  1971.  Every- 
e  who  fails  to  show  up  for  induction  is 
orted  to  rhe  FBI.  which  last  year  tracked 
'.vn  2.107  evaders.  Even  when  a  man  is 
own  to  have  left  the  country,  agents 
i-.ally  call  at  his  parents'  home  several 
lines  a  vear. 
StiU.  It  is  true  that  the  prison  population 
not  exactlv  swellii'.g  wltb  draft  violators. 
P*ice  Jul-.-  1964.  5  5.35  men  have  been  con- 
ted  fcr  such  offenses  and  3.200  of  them 
•ive  been  .'ient  to  prison  lot  whom  onlv  327 
rebinln  there).  One  rea?on  for  the  relatively 
.•  flcures  Is  that  when  the  FBI  tracks  down 
evader,  the  envernment  hardly  ever  pros- 
eantes  If  the  offeiirier  nsrees  to  serve  in  the 
nii!l*arv.  which,  tlie  .Jus'ice  Department  sa''.s 
q^  or.t  three-quarters  of  tbem  finally  do.  But 
*!-e=e  are  srenerallv  short-term  evaders:  the 
a-  •h-riVc-  draw  a  distinction  between  them 
a-  d  fhe  "bard  core."  those  who  have  been  in 
Ci  rada  for  a  neriod  of  years  Verv  few  of 
tf-p<;e  have  so  far  been  caitp-ht  Tf  and  when 
•Yev  are,  unless  there  Is  an  amnesty  In  the 
ranttme,  thev  mav  be  In  for  stlffer  punlsh- 
'nts.  As  for  deserters,  the  Pentagon  con- 
^ds  that  It  is  s«-i!l  verv  hard-rios'^rt :  out  of 
3=|}-t27  soldiers  cla=s'fled  as  deserters  from 
"?.]  19«">7  throTiPTh  1971,  onlv  35  2^9  ar^  stiP. 
allari'e  But  *hp  fact  remains  that  the  iium- 
bf  r  nf  eTera!  discharge" — hard!v  nr^r"  severe 
tf  an  a  wrlst-sIap — has  more  thati  doubled  In 
'he  Navv  since  1969  and  has  alsi  ereatlv  tn- 
r 'ased  for  the  services  as  a  whole. 

Even  If  t^ere  were  such  a  thins  as  de  fa'-to 
aif.nestv.  'his  would  not  satl.=fy  the  support- 
5  of  the  amnesty  cause.  For  the  Imoortant 
Ine.  In  their  view  Is  that  the  eovernment 
tTihke  an  overt  eesture.  not  some  future  ar- 
rar.eement.  to  hind  tip  the  wounds  left  open 
b:  "he  V!p*nam  war.  To  some  amrestv  cru- 
saders, this  would  renulre  nothing  less  than 
a  bubM'-  nenance  bv  the  U  .==  G.~vernment  fr,r 
sins  In  Vietnam.  According  to  Charles  O 
•ter.  a  f'^rmer  Oreson  congressman  v.ho 
'ds  .^mno^+v  Now,  a  rational  coalltlnn 
'h  300  m.embers,  the  on'v  proper  amnestv 
one  that  "makes  the  m.oral  n^int  that  our 
.•ernment  was  wrong  and  these  voung  men 
■re  risht.  If  this  countrv  were  willing  tn 
ke  that  point  offlclallv,  it  would  (r-lear  the 
and  end  a  lot  of  alienation." 
Thai-  s^r'  of  declaration  would  seem  less 
ar  amnesty  than  an  unconditional  surren- 
der. Perhaps  the  United  States  Is  morally 
Ipable  in  Vietnam,  perhaps  the  deserters 
aild    draft   evaders    are    ethically   blameless. 


But  such  lofty,  after-the-fact  Judgments  are 
really  personal  ones  for  every  man  to  make 
for  himself  they  are  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  can  be  ordained  by  government  flat. 
.■\nd  certainly  not  in  the  context  of  an 
amnesty.  The  point  of  amnesties  has  always 
been  to  erase  the  moral  slate  completely,  not 
to  And  some  new  party  guilty. 

A    TIME    TO    CLOSE    THE    BOOK 

Indeed,  the  broadest  support  for  amnesty 
seems  to  come  from  those  who  take  it  liter- 
ally— the  word  comes  from  the  Greek  for 
"forgetfulness."  Amnesty  in  this  sense  would 
be  a  recognition  that  the  moral  questions 
on  Vietnam  are  too  complicated  and  too 
painful  to  keep  endlessly  computing.  It  might 
very  well  include  not  only  draft  evaders  but 
also  deserters,  since  the  difference  between 
them  is  often  only  one  of  class:  the  better 
educated  and  more  sophisticated  evade,  the 
others  don't  know  what  they're  getting  into 
until  they  are  already  serving.  And  some 
make  a  case  for  covering  American  troops 
who  have  beeii  convicted  of  war  crimes  as 
well — on  the  argument  that  a  true  national 
reconciliation  must  Include  all  who  have  been 
caught  up  in  the  special  pressures  and  di- 
lemmas that  Vietnam  has  produced. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall.  whose  son  Scott  deserted  to  Canada 
two  years  ago.  suggested  recently  that  more 
and  more  Americans  seem  to  be  coming  to 
the  view  "that  maybe  forgiveness  and  charity 
are  the  American  way  ...  I  think  there  will 
probably  be  a  time  when  we  are  ready  to  close 
the  book  on  Vietnam,  a  time  when  we  are 
ready  to  recognize  that  the  cnly  way  to  close 
the  book  Is  an  act  of  great  charity  to  our- 
selves, a  time  when  we  are  ready  to  put  It 
behind  us."  Amnesty  Is  an  Idea  whose  tim.e 
has  not  quite  come,  but  perhaps  It  Is  on 
the  way. 

How  tht:  Exii.es  View  tite  Isstte 
(By  Karl  Fleming) 

(Note. — A  year  ago.  Newsweek  Contrib- 
uting Editor  Karl  Fleming  traveled  across 
Canada  talking  with  Americans  who  fled  to 
escape  military  service  during  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Last  week,  amid  the  growing  debate 
over  amnesty  for  the  exiles,  he  retraced  his 
route  from  Vancouver  to  Montreal,  to  find 
out  how  the  young  fugitives  are  faring  and 
what  they  think  about  amnesty.  Here  Is  his 
report.) 

A  new  mood  buovs  thW  American  draft 
reslsters  and  deserters  who  have  gathered  In 
Canada.  The  contentious  political  rhetoric 
and  paranoia  of  last  year  have  given  wav 
to  a  practical  concern  abotit  forging  a  new 
life.  The  lengthening  estrangement  from 
their  countrv  has  forced  the  exiles  to  make 
their  own  separate  peace — and  having  done 
that,  many  are  settling  down  for  a  long 
stay. 

The  earler  atmosphere  can  be  partly  traced 
to  chances  In  the  States  as  the  war  winds 
down— there  are  smaller  draft  calls  and  law 
officers  seem  somewhat  less  Intent  on  scoop- 
!ne  up  fUErltlves.  Each  week,  some  25  ap- 
prehensive youne  men  still  head  north  across 
the  border,  but  that  Is  only  half  as  many 
as  a  vear  ago. 

Most  exiles  are  old-timers  now.  and  It  Is 
startling  hnw  many  Insist  they  will  not  go 
home,  even  under  the  umbrella  of  an  am- 
nestv Some  have  found  Canada  a  more  toler- 
an".  less  harried  place  to  live,  and  they 
are  sinking  roots  with  an  eye  to  citizenship 
after  the  requisite  five  yea.-s'  residence.  Oth- 
ers don't  particularly  want  to  stay  but  bridle 
at  the  Idea  that  they  need  absolution  to  re- 
turn. 

I.arrv  Martin,  26.  a  draft  evader  from 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  was  operating  a  free  hos- 
tel for  fellow  expatriates  when  we  met  In 
Vancouver  last  year  He  has  since  taken 
over  a  government  youth-recreation  project- 
On  Christmas,  he  donned  beard  and  cos- 
tume to  play  Santa  Glaus  at  a  party  for  local 


children.  But  while  Martin  enjoys  drinking 
beer  a-id  shooting  pool  with  the  gang  down 
at  the  Cecil  Hotel,  the  old  fury  that  drove 
him  to  Canada  still  sizzles,  "How  the  hell 
can  they  talk  about  amnesty  when  the  bomb- 
ing is  back  at  the  level  of  19G7  and  the  draft 
Is  still  on?"  he  demanded.  "This  is  just  a 
p:jUtical  tool  to  ease  the  conscience  of  the 
liberals.  I  mean,  we  up  here  are  only  a  httle 
lonely  and  harassed,  while  the  people  of 
Vietnam  are  still  being  murdered." 

Future:  The  biggest  difficulty  for  the  exiles 
has  been  finding  work  in  a  country  where 
unemplo\-ment  runs  about  7  per  cent.  When 
he  fled  the  draft  from  Oregon,  Dave  Ostrem 
landed  a  job  as  management  trainee  in  a 
Vancouver  bank,  only  to  quit  "because  I 
didn't  have  the  slightest  Interest  in  bank- 
ing." For  a  while  he  sold  a  local  underground 
newspaper,  then  went  off  to  work  in  a  pulp 
mill.  His  fatlier.  an  automobile  mechanic,  ha,5 
clipped  articles  about  anmesty  from  the 
newspapers  back  in  Oregon,  and  the  Ostrems 
have  visited  their  son  In  Canada  a  half 
dozen  times.  But  Ostrem,  26,  would  rather 
carve  out  his  own  future.  When  we  talked 
he  was  on  his  way  900  miles  north  to  his  log 
cabin  at  Yeilowknife,  where  he  worked  in  a 
gold  mine.  As  for  going  home,  he  echoed  a 
common  sentiment:  "I'd  like  to  be  able  to 
visit — I've  sneaked  back  three  times — but  I 
would  never  want  to  live  there.  The  quality 
of  life  is  just  better  in  Canada." 

In  Winnipeg,  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the 
snow-mantied  C.madian  plains,  other  run- 
aways have  settled  in.  Some  of  them  have 
married  and  started  families.  "The  picture 
being  created  tiiat  there  are  a  lot  of  exiles 
up  here  crying  at  the  border  [and]  waiting 
to  go  home  is  not  very  valid,"  said  draft 
evader  Ron  Gocdrldge,  24.  "Most  of  the  peo- 
ple I  know  are  essentially  happy  with  the 
decision  they  made."  Before  becoming  a  full- 
time  counselor  to  other  fugitives  in  Winni- 
peg, Goodrldge,  a  graduate  of  Kalamazoo 
College  in  Michigan,  jockeyed  a  coffee  cart 
for  .$1,60  sn  hour  and  taught  retarded  chil- 
dren. His  wife,  Lynda,  a  teacher  now  works  as 
a  dental  assistant.  "You  can't  live  24  years  in 
the  States  without  having  some  regrets  about 
leaving."  admitted  Goodridge.  "You  feel  the 
absence  cf  families  at  Christmas,  for  exam- 
ple. But  we  haven't  regretted  what  we  did." 

Funeral:  Goodrldge's  colleague  is  Pat  Cook, 
a  25-year-o!d  Kansiin.  Cook,  who  was  a  ser- 
geant, and  his  wife  Brenda,  23.  who  was  a 
corporal,  deserted  from  the  Marines  together 
in  San  Diego.  Now  they  are  awaiting  the 
birt'n  of  their  first  baby  this  spring.  "Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  people  up  here  Just 
don't  think  they've  done  anj-thing  wrong." 
said  Cook,  But  when  his  father,  a  World  War 
II  veteran,  died  In  October  withor.t  ever  ac- 
cepting what  his  son  had  done.  Cook  didn't 
dare  go  to  the  funeral:  "FBI  agents  watch 
the  papers  and  make  a  practice  of  going  to 
these  funerals." 

Cook,  an  electronics  technician  in  the 
corps  for  five  year^,  objects  to  the  idea  that 
draft  evasion  is  somehow  more  acceptable 
than  desertion.  "The  deserter  usually  comes 
from  a  lower  class  than  the  dodger,  is  less 
well-educated  and  may  have  joined  up  for 
patriotic  reasons."  he  said,  "but  just  be- 
cause he  made  his  decision  later  doesn't 
make  him  less  moral." 

A  few  exiles  have  turned  down  the  chance 
to  retiirn.  Al  Finkel,  a  beefy,  bespectacled 
Army  deserter,  told  me  last  year:  "There 
ought  to  be  room  in  the  United  States  for 
people  like  me."  He  subsequcitly  received 
an  honorable  discharge  but  elected  to  re- 
main in  Winnipeg,  where  he  has  been  work- 
ing with  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
"We  went  to  New  York  to  visit  the  folks."  he 
recalled,  "and  seeing  the  pollution,  the 
crime,  the  anger,  the  people  milling  around 
it  took  us  five  minutes  to  decide  we  couldn't 
handle  it.  We're  staying  here.  Anyway,  my 
wife  and  I  both  feel  we  owe  Canada  some- 
thing now." 
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■J'ke':  Most  fugitives  dismiss  the  home- 
front  talk  of  return.  "The  ple-ln-the-sky 
dre.;in  here  is  not  amnesty."  said  John  Phil- 
Ui's.  a  draft  evader  from  tiny  Algona,  Iowa. 
■but  getting  a  piece  of  cheap  land,  a  farm. 
The  whi'le  amnesty  thing  is  just  a  joke,  and 
the  three-year  alternative  service  thing  Is  a 
laugh."  The  hole  in  his  boot  was  patched 
witli  adhesive  tape,  but  Phillips,  26,  is  stay- 
\v'^  on  in  Toronto  with  his  wife  and  year-old 
son  Morgan.  "It  makes  me  sad  to  think  that 
people  In  the  States  are  working  hard  to 
get  amnesty,  because  people  up  here  aren't 
going  to  appreciate  It,"  he  said,  "especially 
if  there  is  some  notion  they  have  to  admit 
guilt.  We  aren't  criminals.  There  is  no  guilt 
here." 

Doug  Ford,  23.  was  equally  Implacable.  I 
chatted  with  him  in  the  farmhouse  of  the 
Toronto  commune  in  which  he  lives.  Across 
the  room  a  yoimg  mother  breast-fed  her 
baby,  while  out  in  the  kitchen,  others  were 
prep.aring  organic  vegetables  for  dinner.  Ford 
tugged  on  his  boots  so  he  could  Join  a 
group  building  an  igloo  outside.  "I  could  dig 
amnesty,"  admitted  the  Houston,  Texas,  de- 
,sprter,  "but  the  government  is  the  one  who 
will  have  to  admit  guilt.  The  question  of 
amnesty  is  just  bull — anyway,  man.  Even  If 
we  got  amnesty,  they'd  find  some  way  to  put 
us  in  jail." 

In  the  year  since  I'd  seen  them,  long-haired 
Jim  Wilson  and  his  wife  Pat  had  expanded 
their  Toronto  head  shop,  bought  into  a  com- 
munal farm  and  produced  a  new  baby,  named 
.\wakening  Moon  Child.  "Oh.  my  mother's  all 
excited,"  said  Pat.  "She  thinks  amnesty  is 
real  important.  She  called  and  said.  'They 
may  give  Jim  amnesty."  and  I  said,  'So 
what?'"  Added  her  husijand:  "I  don't  see 
amnesty  as  relevant.  I  mean  I'm  Just  not 
going  to  live  in  the  United  States." 

But  at  the  end  of  my  Journey  in  Montreal, 
I  sensed  that  if  amnesty  were  actually  en- 
acted, more  young  men  than  care  to  admit 
it  no'.v  wotild  opt  for  the  long  trip  home. 
Rav  Bra.ssard.  who  deserted  from  the  Air 
Force  after  basic  training  two  and  a  half 
years  a(?o,  was  the  most  successful  exile  I 
met.  He  was  earning  .$15,000  a  year  editing 
a  sex  tabloid  and  lives  in  a  spacious  Montreal 
anartmein  with  his  wife,  Mary  Lee.  It  wasn't 
enough.  A  year  ago.  Brassard  hired  a  lawyer 
back  in  the  States  to  try  to  arrange  a  deal : 
a  year  in  the  stockade  In  return  for  a  dis- 
charge afterward.  The  Air  Force  turned  him 
down. 

Brassard,  ii6.  Is  unabashedly  homesick.  "I 
want  to  go  home."  he  said.  and.  in  fact,  over 
Christmas  he  sneaked  back  to  Massachusetts 
for  eleven  days.  "Even  if  It  costs  me  some 
time  In  jail.  I'm  willing  to  pay  the  price." 

Last  week.  Brassard  quit  his  lucrative  job. 
and  this  spring,  when  Mary  Lee  has  earned 
her  teaching  degree,  he  plans  to  return  to 
the  States:  "Those  are  my  people  back  there. 
I  may  have  little  influence  on  it,  but  It  Is 
still  my  country."  On  his  desk  was  a  calendar 
with  a  placid  New  England  church  scene, 
and  beside  It  a  bottle  of  Maalox  for  the  ulcer 
he  nurses.  "I  don't  care  how  they  handle  It," 
he  sighed,  "I'm  even  willing  to  accept  alter- 
nate duty.  I  just  want  to  go  home." 

.^  Poll:  How  the  United  States  Feels  Abol't 
Amnesty 

A  clear  majority  of  Americans  opposes  un- 
conditional amnesty  for  the  young  men  who 
have  fled  the  country,  disappeared  under- 
ground or  gone  to  jail  to  avoid  the  draft 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  But  an  even  larger 
majority  would  favor  amnesty  for  these 
young  men  if.  in  exchange,  they  were  re- 
quired to  put  iM  a  period  of  national  service 
in  hospitals,  schools  or  such  organization^; 
as  VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps. 

These  are  tlie  basic  findings  of  a  special 
Newsweek  poll  of  public  opinion  on  the 
increasingly  controversial  issue  of  amnesty. 
For   the   survey,   conducted   by   The   Gallup 


Organization,  interviewers  made  a  telephone 
canvass  of  506  laomes  representing  a  cross 
section  of  America, 

The  participants  m  the  poll  were  first 
asked:  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  amnesty  for 
Americans  who  have  left  the  country  to 
avoid  the  draft  and  for  those  who  have  gone 
to  jail  rather  than  be  drafted?"  The  results: 

58       oppose. 

28'-    favor. 

14''c    no  opinion. 

There  was  even  less  support  for  amnestv 
for  those  who  deserted  the  armed  forces  be- 
cause of  their  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war 
Only  23  per  cent  favor  amnesty  for  deserters, 
63  per  cent  oppose  it  ar.d.  again  14  per  cent 
have  no  opinion. 

The  responses  reflect  strong  feelings  about 
the  war,  a  citizens  obligations  to  his  coun- 
try and  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  young 
men  who  have  fought  and  died  In  Vietnam 
over  the  years.  The  major  reason  cited  by 
those  who  favored  amnesty  outright  was  op- 
position to  tlie  war  itself.  "It  is  not  a  de- 
clared war  and  the  boys  are  not  traitors." 
said  a  young  woman  clerical  worker  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.  And  a  junior  executive  in  Burbank, 
Calif,,  said  "If  the  war  were  just  I  would 
feel  different.  In  this  war  I  think  people 
should   decide    for   themselves." 

Those  opposed  to  amnesty  most  commonly 
contended  that  an  American  should  be 
willing  to  serve  his  country.  Others  com- 
plained that  amnesty  would  be  unfair  to 
those  who  have  fulfllied  their  military  obli- 
gations. "Wliy  should  some  go  and  not 
others?"  demanded  a  woman  in  Bay  St.  Louis. 
Mississippi.  The  point  was  made  even  more 
strongly  by  veterans  of  Vietnam,  World  War 
II  and  Korea,  "I  spent  two  years  in  tlie  serv- 
ice and  had  bullets  shot  at  me,"  griped  a 
4G-year-old  man  in  Bethel  Park,  Pa  "Others 
should   have   their   ttirn." 

Yet.  if  demands  for  fairness  and  patriotic 
duty  are  met.  the  support  for  amnesty  is 
considerable.  The  Gallup  interviewers  un- 
covered this  pattern  of  opinion  by  asking  a 
series  of  questions  about  conditional  am- 
nesty— that  is  amnesty  granted  to  draft 
evaders  provided  that  they  do  stints  of  na- 
tional service,  much  like  those  now  required 
of  conscientious  objectors.  Under  such 
ground  rules,  only  22  per  cent  of  the  sam- 
ple remained  opposed  to  amnesty  and  an- 
other 7  per  cent  had  no  opinion.  The  over- 
all pro-amnesty  majority  adds  tip  to  71  per 
cent    The  breakdown : 

Perce-ni 

Favor  amnesty  without  qualification 7 

Favor  amnesty  with  service  requirement.  63 
Favor  amnesty,  uncertain  about  require- 
ment      1 

Oppose  amnesty  without  qualification 22 

Don't   know 7 

When  should  such  a  conditional  amnesty 
ijegln?  Among  the  71  per  cent  who  backed 
amnesty.  37  per  cent  favored  Immediate  ac- 
tion. Thirteen  per  cent  ihouglit  no  amnesty 
should  be  declared  as  long  as  U.S.  troops 
were  being  sent  to  Vietnam,  and  10  per 
cent  linked  amnesty  with  the  ending  of  the 
draft. 

Ihe  survey  found  women  somewhat  more 
inclined  to  favor  amnesty  than  men  are: 
the  same  is  true  of  people  under  40  as  com- 
pared with  their  elders.  Veterans  and  those 
whose  fanuly  includes  a  veteran  tend  to  be 
more  opposed  to  the  idea. 

The  Newsweek  poll  also  found  that  the 
support  for  First  Lt.  William  Calley  remains 
strong.  When  asked  whether  amnesty  should 
be  granted  for  Calley  and  other  .Americans 
convicted  of  war  crimes  in  Vietnam,  a  strong 
plurality  of  49  per  cent  was  in  favor,  with 
1.1  y  24  per  cent  opposed. 

The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Granting  Amnesty 
Should    draft    reslsters    and    deserters    be 
given  amnesty?  Or  should  they  continue  to 


be  prosecuted  and  forced  to  remain  m  exile? 
The  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  the 
country  confronts  as  the  bitter  war  winds  to 
Its  conclusion.  Until  recently,  even  longtime 
opponent's  of  the  war  have  shied  away  from 
this  emotionally  charged  issue.  President 
Nixon,  his  chin  outthrust,  answered  the 
question  with  one  firm  word — no — at  a  press 
conference  in  November.  But  with  an  end  to 
the  war  in  sight  and  an  all-volunteer  Army 
on  the  near  horizon,  the  topic  is  gaining  cur- 
rency. Oliio's  Republican  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  Jr..  a  Republican  with  impeccable 
credentials,  went  so  far  last  month  as  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  grant  amnesty  to  draft 
reslsters — with  the  staff  provision  that  It  be 
coupled  with  three  years  in  compensatory 
military  or  civilian  federal  service. 

Others  would  eo  much  further.  Groups  are 
being  formed  round  the  country  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  grant  amnesty,  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  is  opening  an  office  In 
New  York  this  week  to  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts The  question  may  be  one  of  the  emo- 
tional issues  of  the  presidential  campaign, 
Thouch  the  Democratic  front  runner.  Sena- 
tor Edmund  Muskie.  believes  that  the  matter 
should  not  even  be  disctissed  until  the  war  Is 
over,  other  DemfKratic  contenders.  Senator 
George  McGovern  and  New  York's  Mayor  John 
Lindsay,  have  taken  positions  In  direct  op- 
position to  Nixon,  McGovern  has  announced 
that  If  he  is  elected,  he  will  erant  amnesty  to 
all  draft  reslsters  (but,  like  Taft,  he  would 
not  give  It  to  deserters).  Lindsay  has  taken 
a  position  similar  to  Taft's,  though  he  would 
require  two  rather  than  three  years  of  work 
In  the  national  Interest. 

Tlie  new  youth  vote  will  probably  favor 
amnesty  "If  a  candidate  expects  to  have 
young  people  going  door  to  door  In  his  be- 
half, he'd  better  get  right  on  amnesty."  says 
Charles  Porter,  a  former  Congressman  from 
Oregon  and  head  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Amnesty  Now  M.iny  older  people,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  had  sons  In  Viet 
N.im,  would  undoubtedly  be  Just  as  vehe- 
mently against  It  The  polltlc.il  advantages 
on  either  side  are  difficult  to  assess,  but  on 
balance,  it  seems  that  this  year  a  position 
that  favors  complete  amnesty,  without  some 
kind  of  compensatory  work,  would  be  a  polit- 
ical minus  that  could  cost  any  candidate 
votes  from  the  center. 

Yet  the  issue  Itself  transcends  politics  and 
comes  down  to  a  b.islc  moral  question:  Is 
amnesty  Justified  under  the  circumstances? 
The  first  recorded  amnesty  was  granted 
by  Athens  in  403  B  C.  to  most  of  those  who 
had  collaborated  with  Athens'  Spartan  con- 
querors after  the  Peloponneslan  War.  (The 
word  Itself  Is  from  the  Greek  ainncstia.  which 
means  "forgetfulness.")  The  Romans,  on 
occasion,  continued  the  custom,  which  they 
called  restitution  in  integrum,  and  many 
other  states  since  then  have  granted  amnesty 
to  achieve  reconciliation  after  a  civil  war  or  a 
period  of  Internal  strife.  France,  which  has 
seen  more  such  conflict  than  most  countries, 
has  made  amnesty  almost  a  habit:  the  latest 
example  occurred  in  1968  when  right-wing 
opponents  of  Charles  de  Gaulle's  Algerian 
policy  were  forgiven  their  earlier  campaign  of 
terror.  Britain  with  a  more  placid  history, 
has  had  less  reason  to  grant  amnesty:  it  did 
so.  however,  after  its  civil  war  in  the  17th 
century,  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II 
a  few  years  later,  and  again  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury to  those  v^'ho  took  part  In  the  second 
Jacobite  rebellion. 

Like  Britain,  the  U.S.  luckily  has  not  until 
now  had  much  occasion  to  grant  amnesty. 
There  is  precedent  for  It,  however.  George 
Washington  pardoned  those  who  participated 
In  the  so-called  Whiskey  Rebellion  In  1794, 
and  .Abraham  Lincoln  offered  forgiveness  to 
lower-ranking  members  of  the  Confederacy 
in  December  1803,  Tliat.  of  course,  was  16 
months  before  the  end  of  the  ClvU  War.  and 
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u'.a  be  reid  a;,  a  shrewd  tactical  encourage- 
'nt  of  defections.  But  Lincoln's  successor, 
drew  Johnson,  extended  the  clemency  to 
J  South  after  the  war  over  the  opposition 
the  Radical  Republicans,  as  a  way  of 
nging  a  divided  nation  back  together. 
re  to  the  pomv-and  a  better  precedent 
tod-iy's  proponents  of  amnesty—  would  be 
1  case  of  deserters  frcm  the  Union  itself. 
M.irch,  1865.  just  wesks  before  the  wai- 
Linx'Ui.  with   the  approval  of  Con- 

.  granted  amnesry  to  all  Union  deserters 
h  the  stipulation  that  they  must  return 
their  unlt.s  within  60  days  and  serve  out 
ir  enlistment  period?,  Thn.=o  who  chose 
to  take  advantage  of  this  ofler  lost  their 
zenship. 

The  question  did  not  take  on  majOr  pro- 
tions  again  unnl  World  War  II.  Sixteen 
irhs  after  V-J  day.  President  Truman 
ponded  'o  public  pressure  and  e.'.-.ablishod 
:hree-man  Amnesty  Board  to  determine 
thf  those  who  had  been  c^-nvlctcd  of 
■sini?  ;o  fiiTht  should  be  further  pui.ished. 

b:>rtrcl    was   less   than   lenient,    partlallv 
ause  World  War  II  had  wide  popular  sup- 
Of   the   more    than    1,5.000   cases   con- 
i?red.  only  about  1,500  men  we.-e  pardoned, 
t  of  them  on  religious  grounds.  '-Intellec- 
1.    political    or    sociological    convictions" 
nst  the  war  were  not  accepted  ae  excuses, 
cl°me..cy  was  not  granted  to  those  who, 
•he  b'l^ird's   .vords.  "set  themselves  up  as 
r   and   more   competent  than  society  to 
ermine  -heir  dutv  to  come  ^o  the  defe:.se 
he  nation." 

ince  the  Viet  Nam  War  is  unlike  any  in 
nation's  history,  perhaps  no  precedent 
uld  he  sought  m  his-cry.  Kearlv  evervone. 
;i  those  few  who  still  favor  pursuing  the 
.  now  agrees  that  the  US.  should  never 
e  become  involved  in  the  way  it  did.  Why 
lish  those,  aik  the  proponents  of  amnesty, 
)  saw  the  light  first?  Many  Americans 
0  been  against  the  war.  but  because  they 
»  inel.cible  through  age.  sex  or  infinnlty. 
;  n-:  i  reed  to  back  up  their  beliefs  with 
r  lives  and  careers.  Why  persecute  those 
.  becu.se  they  were  young;  and  eligible, 
put  the.r  Uvea  belimd  their  convictions? 
>.'=e  now  in  exile  •.>r  in  Jail,  acid  the  si.p- 
f  amnesty,  include  some  of  the  most 
lligent,  the  best  educated  and  the  most 
■ionately  concerned  men  of  their  genera- 
.  Most  of  them  are  a  gain  for  their  homes 
xile.  paj-ticu'.r-.rly  C;inada,  where  tiie  ma- 
:y  live,  and  equally  clearly,  thev  are  a 
t  10S.S  to  th.e  U.S.  W.hy  should  the  country 
v.:;in?!'  .  een  per  crsely.  suffer  such  a 
n  on  i:.   -alent  and  spixlt'' 

inc!  -h.u.  there  Is  a  practical  argument 
ivrr  of  amnesty.  Many  deserters,  perhaps 
jority,    arc    already    being   quietly   dis- 
ged.  mos-ly  because  mmy  military"  com- 
ds  are  rnwilling  to,  go  through  compll- 
d  prcsecu'ion  procedures.  The  most  cel- 
ted  recent  exam.pie  was  the  case  of  ciEht 
irs  who  deserted"  la.  f   October  from  the 
er  Cons'cllat'.ow  a.;  it  m.uio  ready  to  de- 
fer Indochina,  ajid  t/ck  refuse  in  a  San 
o    church.    All    rareived    a    general    dls- 
e  from  the  Navy  under  honcrable  con- 
ns, which   i-arries  no  penalty  and  only 

stigm.i.  Is  it  fair  to  let  seme  go  and 

others,  cr  to  crea'e  a  situation  In  which 

wiser  to  desert  than  to  resist  the  draft ■:■ 

FBI.   .^fter  a!!,   boasts   of   Its  record   in 

Uiig  resi.sters.  Uneven  Justice  Is  no  jus- 

.\;iother  higblv  persuasive  argum.ent  for 

sty:   no  other  action  could  be  a?  effec- 

in  per:-;u.ad!ng  the  young  that  once  again 

can  trti.'t  the  humanity  of  their  Gov- 

ent.  In  this  sen-s^.  amnesty  would  serve 

tradiMonil     function:      healln?     angry 

Ids, 

e  ca.=e  against  complete  amnesty  Is  more 

-elling.    however.    Perhaps    70,000    men 

the  w.-^r— though  no  one  has  anything 

an  accurate  flg-.ire.  What  about  the  3.- 

others   who   fought   In   It.   55,000  of 
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.vhom  died?  In  effect,  say  Its  opponents,  am- 
nesty would  tell  the  man  who  fought  or  wa^ 
wounded — or  the  survivors  of  the  man  who 
riled — that  he  should  have  had  better  sense 
and  sat  out  the  war  In  Stockholm  or  Toronto. 
This  is  the  emotional  crux  of  the  problem: 
Would  it  be  fair  to  those  who  fought  to  for- 
give those  who  refused? 

More  practically,  how  could  the  U.S.  ever 
field  an  army  of  draftees  again  If  It  estab- 
i.shed  the  precedent  that  draft  evasion  will  be 
forgiven?  An  act  of  compassion  and  mercy 
now.  however  well-intentioned,  might  cost 
the  country  Its  freedom  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  And  while  amne.^^ty  might  reconcile 
one  group,  say  the  opponents,  It  would 
embitter  many  Americans.  Healing  some 
woundf.  it  would  exacerbate  others,  they  con- 
tend. Senator  Taft  can  attest  to  the  bltter- 
ne.=:s  of  those  who  oppose  amnesty.  He  asked 
one  protester  what  should  be  done  about 
draft  evaders  If  his  plan  Is  rejected.  The  an- 
swer:    "Shoot  them." 

One  further  technical  point  against  am- 
nesty is  the  difficulty  m  separating  the  draft 
evader  from  the  deserter,  as  -Senators  Mc- 
Qovern  and  Taft  both  do.  They  would  give 
ami.eaty  only  to  •  •  •  that  it  Is  not  as  bad 
'o  avoid  service  as  It  Is  to  desert  once  In. 
Desertion  still  sounds  like  unpardonable 
cowardice  to  most  .Americans.  In  a  Ken.se. 
this  distinction  may  be  discriminatory.  An 
uneducated  farm  bo'y  from  Mip.«lsslppl  prob- 
ably would  not  have  had  the  knowledge  to 
evade  the  draft  any  college  boy  could  pick  it 
up  In  an  hour.  Or.  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps the  deserter  did  not  oppose  the  war 
until  he  saw  it  firsthand.  Should  he  there- 
fore be  penalized?  If  amnesty  is  granted,  it 
should  in  fairness  be  given  to  both  draft 
evariers  and  deserters. 

After  all  the  other  arguments  are  made, 
two  bedrock  questions  remain,  one  profound- 
ly moral,  one  eminently  practical.  Does  the 
indlvid'.ial  have  the  right  to  decide  which 
laws  or  which  wars  he  will  support?  If  he 
does,  can  the  U.S.  Government — or  any  gov- 
ernment— survive?  The  draft  evaders  and  de- 
serters cinim  that  they  are  serving  a  higher 
law  than  the  Selective  Service  Law — the  law 
of  morality.  Tiiey  might  quote  St.  Tliomas 
Aquinas.  "Human  law,"  he  wrote,  "does  not 
bind  a  man  in  conscience,  and  If  It  conflicts 
with  the  higher  law.  human  law  should  not 
be  obeved,"  That  is  a  maxim  followed  by  all 
who  have  broken  the  law  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, from  Thoreau  and  Gandhi  to  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  brothers  Berrlgan.  The 
principle  that  a  man's  conscience  takes  prec- 
edence over  the  dictates  of  his  government 
was  reinforced  at  the  Nuremberg  war  crhne.s 
trials,  which  rejected  the  claims  of  HUter's 
lieutenants  that  they  were  only  following 
o.-ders. 

Historically,  however,  democratic  states 
have  countered  that  they  represent  the  peo- 
•jle's  will  and  the  people's  morality.  They  are 
merely  instruments,  not  ends  In  themst-lves. 
If  he  has  a  legitimate  means  of  registering 
his  dls-ent.  the  citizen  cannot  take  illegiti- 
mate means  or  decide  for  which  he  will  dis- 
obey. "In  wpr.  and  In  the  court  of  Justice. 
nnd  everywhere."  Socrates  told  Crlto  before 
he  drank  the  hemlock,  "you  must  do  what- 
ever your  state  and  your  country  tell  you 
to  do.  or  you  must  persuade  them  that  their 
commands  are  unjust  "  For  each  man  uni- 
laterally to  veto  the  law  would  create  an- 
archy— 1»  kind  of  immorality  of  Its  own.  The 
precedeut  of  Nuremberg,  it  might  be  added, 
applied  only  to  the  high  offlcials  of  the  Nazi 
governmen'.  those  who  had  substantial  free- 
dom. The  ordinary  officer  or  soldier  was  not 
held  responsible  because  he  did  not  have  the 
right  to  question  Hitler's  orders. 

Yet  there  are  .s.^mp  laws,  even  In  a  demo- 
cratic .society,  that  are  so  unjust  that  any 
man  of  conscience  and  determination  can- 
)ict  obey  them.  Segreg.atinn  laws  that  dis- 
criminate against  race  are  the  best  recent 


example  ui  the  U.y.  Opponents  of  the  war 
would  say  that  service  lu  Viet  Nam  is  an- 
other. In  that  ease,  the  conflict  between  the 
two  .-irgttments  is  In  a  sense  In.soluable. 
and  the  answer  Is  not  at  all  satisfactory;  the 
law  must  be  disobeyed,  but  the  law',"  penalty 
musr.  be  accept?'!  Tnat  is  the  solution  of  the 
Thoreaus.  the  Gandhis  and  the  Kings,  and 
!t  must  be  tlie  solution  for  the  current  re- 
sisters  and  deserters  as  well.  The  country  can 
appreciate  their  courage  and  their  convic- 
tions, but  cannot  excuse  them  from  the  con- 
sequences of  breaking  the  law. 

To  say  this,  however,  does  not  exclude 
mercy  or  suggest  a  vengeful  policy.  After 
the  war  finally  ends  and  passions  have  cooler.!, 
a  conditional  amnesty  ^-hould  be  granted.  Un- 
tlT  It.  the  exile  .=hon!d  be  olerei  the  right, 
to  return,  and  those  Imprisoned  for  draft  re- 
s!stan''e  .should  be  relea,'=ed — provided  *!-int 
they  are  willing  to  accept  cert.Tin  condltl'ins 
One  of  th».se  might  be  .sr>me  k!"d  of  compen- 
sa'ory  service,  perhaps  a'  has  been  propo.sed. 
in  a  poverty  program  or  in  the  peacetime 
militflrv.  That  is  fp.r  from  an  Ideal  solution. 

OV   T'fF    ■'.T.\TTFP.    nr    .A::M'-.STV 

(By  n  iB-HT  T.MT.  Jr.) 
W.^s^I^■GT^.^^,- -.\t  t'-e  i  recent  time,  there 
an?  m-.re  than  5'io  dr.ift  resistrrs  in  Fed.-ral 
Jails,  about  3.900  draft  reslsters  under  indict-, 
ment.  and  an  estimated  70,000  young  Ameri- 
cans living  abroad  to  avoid  the  draft.  Many 
of  these  men  are  victimo  of  Ijucl  in,;tgn.eiit 
and  poor  advics.  Maiiv  have  acted  out  of 
drep.  personal  convictions  against  the  course 
'.'hlch  our  country  f  ilowed  in  the  V:etn:;m 
conflict. 

The  time  ha.i  nov.'  co.nie  to  ask  ourselves 
v.'hether  we  will  offer  these  men  aa  oppor- 
tunity to  become  productive  citizens  in  tha 
land  of  their  birth.  Tliat  is  why  I  have  i..ir^- 
duced  tny  qualified  annnosiy  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Wt-  must  decide  whether  it  is  more  h: 
our  interest  to  have  them  spend  their  ti-ne 
in  jail  and  in  bitter  exile,  or  to  offer  them 
a  practical  course  to  amnesty. 

There  Is  a  long  tradition  O'f  amnesty  In 
America.  Gcor-'O  Washington  ftave  am'."estv 
to  those  participatiiUT  in  the  "Whiskey  V.o"- 
be'lion."  John  Adams  pave  amnoity  to  the 
Pennsylvania  iiisurrectloni.sts  Jefferson, 
JTadlson,  Jackson.  I,ii-.co!n.  .^Vi.rirev.-  J^>h  ..=  01. 
Grant  and  Coolid'j?  cacii  made  ainne.s1v  prr  c- 
lamatlons.  In  1945,  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendations Tri.man  pardoned  1,523  ycui.g 
men  who  had  evaded  or  otherwise  violated 
the  Selective  Ser.ice  Act  during  World 
War  II. 

The  case  for  sc.me  type  of  amnesty  be- 
comes especially  comreiliPf  when  we  co'-- 
slder  the  effect  of  the  interpretive  change 
in  our  Selective  Servio"  Law  in  1370.  Unnl 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  deeidcd  Wrl^h  r  Uv'irrl 
Statea.  on  June  15  of  that  vear,  Individua's 
seeking  conscientious  oblector  statu-;  had  to 
rpi-se  their  objections  in  relation  to  their  be- 
lief in  a  Supreme  Being.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  tha'  case  ruled,  r;ro.--pect!yely  oiilv.  that 
a  belief  in  a  Supreme  B'^lng  was  no  loo^'er 
required  and  (bat,  while  selective  desires 
on  participation  wer°  not  permissible,  deeply 
felt  personal  views  micht  sufflc"  Thus  a 
whole  field  of  obvious  Inequities  hecarne  prs- 
sibte. 

In  one  family,  t.vo  brothers  might  have 
held  the  same  nonrrlienus,  deeo-feU  oppo- 
sition to  war.  The  elder  son  who  became 
draft  eligible  before  the  Welsh  decision  could 
not  have  been  classified  as  a  conscient!"rs 
objector  and  micht  ha-e  eone  to  prison  or 
Into  exile.  His  ynm~er  brother,  holding  ex- 
actly the  same  views  on  vvar.  could  have 
become  r.  co--ci':'ntion.s  t  hiectrr 

Rather  than  have  these  young  men  remain 
In  exile  or  in  prison.  T  believe  that  it  Is  far 
preferable  fcr  us  to  offer  them  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the'r  cou:itry  and  obtain  their  read"- 
misslon  to  American  society. 

But  when  over  .'iS.OOO  Americans  have  lost 
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their  lives  serving  their  country  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  elsewhere  and  many  more  have  been 
wounded  or  bereaved,  we  should  not  grant 
amnesty  to  draft  reslsters  without  requiring 
them  to  undertake  service  to  their  country. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  problem  1 
have  introduced  the  Amnesty  Act  of  1072. 
This  would  permit  these  young  men  to  be  re- 
leased from  prison  or  returned  to  the  United 
States  if  they  agreed  to  serve  their  country 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  They  could  serve 
America  as  members  of  our  armed  forces  or 
they  could  elect  to  serve  In  alternative  serv- 
ice, which  would  Include  VISTA,  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals,  and  such  other  service  as  might 
be  designated  by  regulation  by  the  Attorney 
Giiicral.  In  any  case,  they  would  serve  at  the 
lowest  pay  grade  and  without  addltloiial 
benefits  and  rights. 

This  bill  would  not  apply  to  those  who  have 
deserted  from  the  armed  forces,  since  I  be- 
lieve that  theirs  is  a  separate  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  in  other  ways.  The  draft  reslsters 
clearly  fall  into  another  category.  They  have 
neve"  tnkeii  an  oath  of  service.  'This  is  not  to 
argue  that  they  are  Ijetter  or  worse  than  de- 
serteis.  but  that  tliey  p:)  e  a  different 
pr.;blem. 

To  make  them  a  qualified  amnesty  offer 
would  be  neither  out  of  remorse  nor  of  sym- 
pathy. It  would  slmpiy  b.?  o'Terinig  n  pract>  1 
solution  to  what  is  or  should  be  a  national 
concern,  a  solution  that  would  hopefully  do 
more  than  unite  these  men  and  their  native 
land.  It  could  do  something  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence of  millions  of  Americans,  especially 
among  our  youth,  who  love  their  country  but 
have  not  agreed  with  a  course  it  has  followed. 

October  9.   1971. 
A  Proposal  toi  the  PRESinf.Nx:   Vietnam 

.■*.:\T?.'FSTY 

(By  .Tames  Restnn.  ,Tr, ) 

Ths  figures  on  what  the  v.T^r  m  Vietnar/s 
has  done  to  a  generr.tlrin  of  American.-  arr 
slBiJsering.  Bey.^nd  tlio  347.21-1  kiilod  ou-.d 
wounded  (as  of  September  18.  1.071).  tVi^r- 
are  over  50.00")  .\mcrlc;in  exiles  in  Can.id.i, 
Members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  expect 
this  figure  to  reach  150,000  before  the  w.ir 
and  the  draft  are  over.  The  FBI  recelv.v: 
116.554  draft  violation  complaints  betwc?n 
1963  and  1970,  aid  nerdless  to  say.  ili?  Bu- 
reau does  n(>t  re.-elve  the  name  of  every  rir.ift 
evader.  Over  89.000  American  soldiers  de- 
serted the  mihtary  in  1970.  In  1968  72.1  men 
were  In  federal  prison  for  draft  related  con- 
victions. 

There  is  no  way  to  comput^^  the  psyc^.o- 
logical  casualties.  Etiyond  tlie  despair  all 
around  us,  we  now  have  a  new,  sad  element 
the  bitiertiess  of  those  w.io  offered  them- 
selves up  as  so!d;e;-s  In  1965-63  for  patriot:c 
reasons,  and  now  find  out  ihey  were  lied  t.  ' 
by  their  President.  Thus  for  the  Vietnam 
geueralion.  tlie  country  must  prove  its-'li 
worthy  oi  respect,  not  as  some  would  have 
it,  the  other  way  around. 

The  immediate  i.ssue.  however,  is  restitu- 
tion to  a  generation  tiiat  has  both  fought 
the  war  abroad  and  ;;een  the  vanguard  of 
protest  at  home.  Tills  must  come  in  the  form 
cf  major  couce::si,.iiS  tn  t:ie  dissidont  youn/. 
concessions  which  should  in  no  way  demean 
the  sacrifices  of  these  who  f:)ught  in  Viet- 
nam. 

V/hat  is  need.'^d  is  a  program  of  uni  versa! 
amnesty  for  all  who  are  cr  have  been  subject 
to  prosecution  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  crimes  relating  to  oppo.'ition  to  f.ie 
war  in  Vietnam.  This  Is  the  logical  end  re- 
sult of  a  domestio  apnllcat  on  of  Vietnam. - 
zatlon.  which  is  .simply  the  national  recogni- 
tion or  a  mistake  couched  i;i  bureaucratic 
language.  Amnesty  can  come  either  by  presi- 
dential or  congresi^ional  action,  either  as  the 
Amnesty  Act,  cr  the  Amnesty  Proclamiit:oii 
of  1971.  The  President  Is  authorized  under 


.Article  1.  Sect. on  II  cf  tiic  Constitution  "to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses 
iigainst  the  United  States".  In  numerous 
cases  in  the  post-Civil  War  era,  Congre.-s 
.icied  to  relieve  fjcrsnns.  whose  civil  rights 
'r  fid  been  t.iken  av. ay.  isefore  it  finally  passed 
the  Universal  Amnesty  Art  in  1898 

Universal  amnesty  is  appropriate  in  the 
case  of  p.olitlcal  exiles  and  fxilltical  prisoners 
today,  and  Is  distinguished  legally  and  his- 
torically from  general  amnesty.  General 
amnesty  has  conditions  and  exceptions, 
whereas  universal  amnesty  contains  none. 
President  Lincoln  made  the  first  Civil  War 
.Amne.'ity  Proclamation  on  Dec.  8,  1863.  It 
was  a  general  amnesty  for  all  who  would 
sign  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union,  ex- 
cept six  classes  of  individuals:  civil  or  diplo- 
matic oilicers  of  the  Confederate  government; 
judges  who  defected  to  the  Confederacy: 
military  men  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
tlie  Army  or  captain  in  the  Navy;  legislators 
wh:i  left  Ciingre-s  to  aid  the  rebellion;  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  US  military  who 
resigned  to  become  Confederate  officers;  and 
those  who  sold  black  escapees  back  into 
slavery  acros;,  the  battle  lines.  President  An- 
drew Johnson  declared  three  general  am- 
nesties: on  March  29.  1865.  Sept.  7.  1867,  and 
July  4  1868 — all  requiring  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance. 

A  President  with  a  sense  of  history  might 
choose  Christmas  Day  1971,  the  97th  an- 
niversary cif  President  Andrew  Johnson's 
declaration  as  a  fitting  time  for  a  Vietnam 
.•\mnesty  declaration.  If  President  Lincoln 
could  declare  a  general  amnesty  one  year  and 
a  half  before  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
President  Nixon  can  declare  a  univer.siil  am- 
nesty this  year. 

Tlie  way  amnesty  is  declared  is  nearly  a.s 
important  as  the  proclamation  itself.  A  .sanc- 
timonious tone  taken  toward  misguided,  er- 
rant young  will  miss  the  point.  The  country 
has  erred;  the  Instinct  of  the  exiles  and  the 
prisoners  has  been  right.  Amnesty  must  come 
as  an  hone.'it  and  courageous  attempt  at  na- 
tional expiation.  The  majority  of  exiles  are 
not  waiting  fcr  their  country  to  forgive  them. 
Rather,  I've  been  told  by  a  counselor  of  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  In  'Toronto,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  can  forgive  their  coun- 
try. 

The  terms  "draft  dodging"  and  "desertion" 
have  lost  their  old  flavor,  expeclally  as  the 
facts  of  US  involvement  become  more  widely 
knov.'n.  These  offenses  are.  after  all.  not  trea- 
sonous in  the  sense  that  the  offen-es  par- 
doned under  the  Civil  W'ar  amnesties  were. 
The  exiles  in  Canada  or  the  prisoners  at  home 
have  refused  to  participate  In  their  coun- 
try's intrigues;  they  have  not  actively  Joined 
the  enemy.  I  suspect  that  draft  refusal,  and 
even  draft  e\-a.slon  and  desertion  will  be  over- 
looked bv  mo.st  Americans,  and  Indeed  ad- 
mired by  many  after  the  war.  Just  as  todav 
a  Jail  sentence  during  the  Southern  civil 
rights  campaigns  of  the  e.irly  fiOs  is  a  badge 
of  honor. 

Historically,  the  shortness  of  the  country's 
memory  is  borne  out.  Dr.  Evan  Tliomas.  Nor- 
man Thomas'  brother,  who  has  perhaps  the 
best  pacifist  credentials  of  any  .American 
alive  today  (draft  refusal,  1917;  chairman 
War  Reslsters  league  In  World  War  II) 


The  CnNomoNs  Are  Not  Ripe  for  Draft 

.Am  NEST  V 

Concerning  the  question  of  amnesty  for 
the  American  deserters  and  draft-dodgers,  a 
few  obscrvatlor.s 

1.  It  Is  becoming  a  question  of  the  good 
guys  (let's  grant  amnesty)  against  the  bad 
euvs  (let's  not).  That  Is  a  pity,  because  un- 
less one  argues  that  amnesty  should  be  in- 
stantaneous for  the  offense  of  dodslng  the 
draft,  then  there  Is  a  case  for  weighing  the 
merits  of  amnesty.  Otherwise  what  you  c-^ime 
up  with.  In  effect,  is  that  service  In  the  mili- 


tary should  be  voluntary.  I  happen  to  think 
It  should  be.  except  In  times  of  national 
crisis. 

2.  Precisely  because  the  question  Is  in- 
sinuating Itself  in  moral  terms,  there  are 
those  who  suspect  that  the  pro-amnescy  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  make  a  sneaky  point.  Even 
as  a  lot  of  people  who  in  recent  years  came 
otit  for  ft  voluntary  militfiry  were  In  fact  at- 
tempting to  do  anything  they  could  to  em- 
h.-:rrass  the  war  effort  In  Vietn.im.  so  a  lot  of 
those  who  are  nowadays  heard  arguing  for 
amnesty  are  really  saying  something  on  the 
order  of  IjCt  us  finally  admit  that  tills  was 
an  immoral  war,  and  that  therefore  the  use 
of  the  draft  to  harness  young  men  to  an 
Immoral  enterprise  was  wrong  Therefore, 
any  young  man  who  In  pursuit  of  hts  con- 
science evaded  that  draft,  ought  not  to  be 
punished 

Those  who  oppose  amnesty  feel  the  vibra- 
tions of  this  analysis,  and  their  opposition 
is  based  In  part  on  their  reluctance  to  ratify 
a  piece  of  moral  analysis  which  they  do  not 
endorse.  History  will  one  day  tell  us,  h.ow- 
ever  ambiguotisly,  whether  we  were  right 
to  do  what  we  did,  btit  In  an  age  tempted 
by  nntlnomlanlsm,  the  President  should  be 
careful  before  telling  people.  In  effect,  that 
they  were  correct  In  making  up  their  minds 
to  disobey  the  law 

3  The  image  of  Abraham  Lincoln  1-5  often 
cited  as  the  exemplar  who  .sought  concilia- 
tion, .scxight,  In  his  words,  to  bind  the  na- 
tion's wotmds.  President  Nixon  is  asked.  In 
effec*.  to  follow  the  example  of  Lincoln  by 
grp.nting  amnesty. 

The  historical  situation  is.  however, 
significantly  different.  If  not  conclusively  so. 
At  the  time  of  his  second  inaugural  address, 
Lincoln  could  see  the  end  of  the  war  weeks 
away.  He  had  previously  granted  a  highly 
contingent  am.nesty.  He  asked,  then,  for  a 
spirit  of  forgiveness  with  respect  to  a 
defeated  enemy.  The  draft  dodgers  are  not 
exactly  In  the  category  of  a  defeated  enemy. 
Tlie  English  showed  themselves,  on  the  whole. 
forgiving  toward  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese.  Lord  Haw  Haw.  they  hanged;  while 
we  locked  up  the  world's  most  famous  poet 
tn  a  loony  zin  for  a  dozen  years. 

Tliose  Americans  who  de-erted  or  who 
went  to  Canada  or  Scandinavia  to  avoid  the 
draft  are  not  In  a  class  with  the  Nazi  war 
criminals,  but  they  are  most  definitely  crimi- 
nals in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  And  the  problem 
Niitun  or  his  successor  will  face  is  how  on 
the  one  hand  to  display  generosity,  and  un 
the  other  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the 
law. 

The  men  in  question  are  not,  as  we  have 
noted.  In  the  category  of  a  defeated  people. 
On  the  contrary,  reading  about  them  sug- 
gests that  they  tend  to  the  opinion  that 
what  Is  happening  Isn't  that  they  are 
slowly  coming  around  to  realizing  the  full 
extent  of  their  perfidy,  rather  that  the 
United  States  is  coming  around  to  realizing 
that  they  were  right  while  we  were  WTong. 
Tliere  arc  those  In  this  country  who  agree 
with  them  If  Sen.  George  McGovern  Is  still 
running  for  president  a  few  years  fro;m  now. 
lie  will  no  doubt  be  prop'^ing  tha*  we  irrant 
the  deserters  and  draft  dodgers  a  Medal  of 
Honor  and  a  life  pension, 

4.  In  short,  the  conditions  are  not  ripe 
for  amnesty.  We  do  not  have  contrition,  In 
any  palpable  sense.  We  do  not  have  the 
corporate  sense  of  having  achieved  our  pur- 
P'^se.  permltt'ng  us  therefore  to  be  charitable 
toward  the  defeated.  And  we  have  not  re- 
discovered the  loci  of  stability,  vhlch  among 
other  thlnirs  tell  us  quite  clearly  when  we 
are  engaged  In  magnlmlty.  and  when  we  are 
engaged  In  historical  and  mora!  revisionism 


Amnesty  :  A  Poic.nant  NoNi.sstir 
Should  the  United  States  Government  of- 
fer amnesty  to  the  thousands  of  young  men 
who  have  fled  the  country  or  gone  to  prison. 
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her  thar.  put  on  military  uniform  and 
•ve  m  the  Vietnam  war?  That  question  is 
t  a  very  troublesome  one  at  this  particu- 
time  for  most  Amerlcan.5.  but  it  may 
U  be  a  sleeper,  as  -.vas  the  prlsoner-of- 
r  issue  earlier, 
[t  already  is  beginning  to  stir  the  minds 
some  citizens,  and  a  few  politicians  have 
un  to  stake  out  positions.  Se;i.  George 
Go-.ern.  an  aspirant  for  the  Democratic 
'sidentlal  nomination,  has  proposed  non- 
iditionai  amnesty  for  all  who  are  not 
ual  military  deserters,  and  case-by-case 
imination  for  those  who  shed  their  unl- 
ms.  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  namesake  of  the 
ned  Ohio  conservative  Republican,  has 
smr.ted  leelslation  that  would  grant  am- 
ity  to   draft   dodgers  abroad   or   in   prison 

0  agree  to  do  three  years  of  military  or 
u'  alternative  service.  Sen.  Edward  ken- 
ly   has   proposed  a  study   commission   on 

subject.   And  President   Nixon   ha,s   said. 
ly.  "no  amnesty." 
!>een  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  domes- 
poiitlcal    realities,   so    lor.g    a,-,    there    are 

1  American  uniforms  m  Vietnam  and  pris- 
Ts  of  war  m  North  Vietnamese  hands,  al- 
st  anything  smacking  of  amnesty  will  be 

(  lly  looked   upon   by  a  congres.5rnan   who 
to  face  a  mother  whose  sen  was  killed 
Vietnam,   or   who   is   a   POW.   or   who   Is 
1    in   Vietnam    as   part   of   the    American 
;e3  that  remain  there. 

'or.    seen    fr^m    the    viewpoint    of    those 

ng  men  v.ho  left  their  cor.ntry  for  points 

oad  in  conscientious  protest  again-st  what 

.•  considered  an   immoral  and  unconsti- 

j::al    war.    in    amnesty    som.ething    they 

n  for.  As  noted  by  Monitor  reporter  Tru- 

Rubln.  in  a  three-part  series  based  on  ex- 

ve  interviews  with  draft  dodger  Ameri- 

s    in    Canada,    amnesty    Implies    forgive- 

1.  Many  of  them   insist.  It   Is  the  United 

es    which    must    ask.    not    offer,    forgive- 
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many  others — who  acted  less  out  of 
?r  conviction  that  to  do  .so  would  be  Im- 
al  than  out  of  fear  or  sim.piy  because 
.-  are  misfit.-,  who  would  flee  from  any 
1  cf  responsibility — unconditional  am- 
:y  would  be  the  quick  and  eaov  way  out. 
while  It  might  return  them  to  the'  arms 
hp:r  families,  it  would  not  resolve  their 
i:.,i:  inadequacies.  Nor  would  it  be  fair 
hose  who  did  what  they  had  to  do  and 
"  to  Vietnam,  even  while  hating  l'  every 
of  the  way. 

time  surely  will  come  when  the  United 

es  Government  must  recognize  the  fact 

tens  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 

Ir.ing  abroad,  some  but  not  all  of  whom 

one  day  wish  to  come  home — to  visit,  if 

to  be  permanently  repatriated.  Senator 

:'s  legislation  probably  will   not  get  very 

very  soon.  But  based  as  It  Is  on  a  sense 

compassion  fortified  with  Justice.  It  moves 

"pe  right  direction. 

haps  three  years  of  alternative  service 

steep  a  price  of  readmlsslon  to  cltizen- 

— particularly  for  those  who  quit  their 

try  as  a  ma'ter  of  conscientious  protes' 

who  have  suffered  the  trauma  of  exile 

two.  three,  or  four  years  already.   Until 

.     repatriation,  or  whatever  form  of 

ion  may  someday  come  about,  however 

Is  an  Interim  step  that  could  be  take;i 

e  name  of  compassion,  and  that  is  to 

the  borders   between  Canada   and   the 

ed    States    fcir    v;sltlng    puqwses.    oar- 

arly  In  times  of  family  crisis. 
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Amnesty:  What  Sort  Will  Bind  Ovr 

WofNDS'' 

(By  Louis  Luskyi 
Justice  Holmes  once  remarked  that  the 
Important  thing  is  to  get  on  to  the 
•hing  From  our  earliest  days  we  have 
:•.  lifter  every  divisive  conflict.  From 
Shays  and  Whi.:key  rebellions  m  the 
Century,  through  the  Civil  War.  down 


•o  the  Korean  conflict,  the  ending  of  hostil- 
.■:e-  lies  always  been  followed  by  amnesty  in 
n?  form  or  another 
President  Nixon,  In  a  Jan.  2  television 
tervlew.  said — with  a  later  quallfic^tton — 
that  "we  always,  luider  our  system,  provide 
amneiily.  You  remember  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
the  last  year — the  last  days,  as  a  matter  of 
fact— of  the  Civil  War,  Just  before  his  death, 
decided  to  give  amnesty  to  anyone  who  had 
deserted,  if  he  would  come  back  and  rejoin 
his  unit  and  :serve  out  his  period  of  time."  He 
added  that  he  'would  be  very  liberal  with 
regard  to  amnesty." 

Clearly,  amnesty  for  Vietnam  war  reslsters 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  As  the  war 
grinds  co'v.ird  a  halt,  we  must  turn  to  the 
task  of  binding  wounds,  whether  we  be  mili- 
tary veterans  or  Jailed  objectors,  supporters 
of  Calley  or  of  the  Berrigans.  What  Is  Im- 
port.int  now  is  that  Americans  sort  out  their 
feelings  about  what  form  amnestv  should 
take. 

Public  debate  has  already  started,  and  the 
coming  months  will  see  It  proliferate.  The 
formulation  of  positions  began  more  than  a 
vear  ago,  when  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  recommended  broad  amnesty  for  draft 
\iolators.  exiles  and  military  offenders.  Last 
M:irch.  Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.)  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  give  relief  to  conscientious 
objectors  to  particular  wars.  Sen.  George  S. 
McG  jvern  i  D-S.D  )  has  declared  amnesty  to 
be  part  of  hLs  program  In  seeking  his  party's 
presidential  nomination.  Last  month.  Sen. 
Robert  Taft  Jr.  (R-Ohlo)  proposed  a  broader 
bill,  and  Rep.  Koch  is  said  to  be  ready  to  in- 
troduce the  Taft  bill  in  the  House,  along 
with  another  that  would  further  extend  the 
coverage. 

the  political  realities 
What  action  do  we  want  ultimately  to 
-merge?  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  "what 
.ve  Wished  had  happened."  Politics  does  not 
concern  itself  with  trying  to  lure  back  the 
movine-  finder.  Many  Amerirans  wish  that  the 
Southeast  Asia  war  had  never  happened.  But 
:c  d:d.  and  we  must  deal  with  facts  as  they 
now  are— and  as  they  may  be  in  the  future. 
Objectors  by  the  tens  of  thousands  have 
broken  the  law  in  their  opposition  to  the  war. 
Som.e  have  avoided  prosecution  by  self-exile, 
some  are  serving  sentences,  some  have  com- 
pleted their  sentences  but  bear  the  stigma  of 
criminal  status— and.  as  ex-convicts,  may 
face  the  less  or  impairment  of  such  rights 
as  eligroility  for  public  employment  and  ad- 
mission to  the  bar. 

The  primary  political  realltv.  for  the  time 
being,  was  noted  by  President  Nixon:  So  long 
as  Americans  are  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  probably  so  long  as  American  prisoners 
of  war  are  held  there,  amnesty  is  virtually 
impossible.  The  exception  might  be  clemency 
for  those  convicted  because  their  cases  were 
decided  before  later  decisions  narrowed  the 
reach  of  the  law.  For  example,  draft  refusers 
punished  for  conscientious  but  nonreligious 
refusal  before  the  Supreme  Court  niled  in 
1970  that  such  objection  should  be  recognized 
might  win  amnesty  now.  But  this  Is  a  rela- 
tively small  group,  and  they  may  well  be 
able  to  wipe  out  their  criminal  status  through 
habeas  corpus  or  some  other  post-conviction 
remedy  even  before  amnesty  Is  coming. 

Granted,  however,  that  amnestv  does  not 
materialize  until  the  war  Is  actually  ended. 
it  does  not  follow  that  significant  congres- 
sional actions  if  present  Is  Impossible  or  even 
premature.  Within  the  foregoing  restrictions 
there  is  a  considerable  range  of  possibilities 
for  useful  legislation,  and  the  range  will 
widen  as  the  end  of  them  Is  approached  and 
accomplished. 

How  soon  the  widening  will  come  and  how 
far  it  extends,  will  depend  largelv  on  the  way 
the  vvar  ends.  Should  it  cea.se  at  a  deflred 
moment— whether  by  presidential  or  con- 
K'ressional  action  an  .•amnesty  is  likely  to  be 
broader  and  quicker.  Should  the  war  trail 
off  as   gradually  as   it   began,   with   nothing 


really  sure  whether  there  Is  still  a   •    •    • 
amnesty  will  be  meager  and  slow. 

\^  THE   ULTIMATE   JUDGMENT 

"Still  more  fundamentally  the  extent  of 
amnesty  will  depend  on  the  ultimate  Judg- 
ment of  Americans  on  the  war  itself.  Public 
opinion  today  stUi  favors  the  ending  of  the 
war.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  how  many  would 
go  farther  and  say  that  the  whole  war  has 
been  wrong,  and  how  many  would  say  only 
that,  right  or  wrong,  it  has  been  a  frightful 
and  divisive  experience  that  we  should  thrust 
Into  history  as  soon  as  possible 

If  it  turns  out  that  most  Americans  be- 
lieve the  war  to  have  been  basically  wrong, 
amnesty  promises  to  be  broad.  The  central 
Judgment  then  is  likely  to  be  that  e^ery 
American  should  be  relieved  of  all  legal  dis- 
advantage he  would  not  have  suffered  if  the 
war  had  never  begun.  That  Implies  not  only 
remission  of  criminal  penalties,  but  erasure 
of  criminal  status  for  every  offender  whose 
crime  would  not  have  been  committed  but 
for  the  war. 

There  might  however,  be  some  qualifica- 
tions. It  would  not  be  illogical- though  it 
would  be  administratively  difficult — to  limit 
clemency  to  those  whose  offenses  were  mo- 
tivated wholly  or  partly  by  conscientious  op- 
position to  tlie  war.  (To  be  sure,  such  limit  i- 
tion  would  discriminate  against  the  inarticu- 
late ghetto  dweller  who,  without  seeking  any 
particular  religious  or  philosophical  Justi- 
flcation.  simply  repudiated  the  obligation  to 
fight  in  a  white  man's  war.) 

Neither  would  it  be  Illogical— though, 
again,  it  would  be  administratively  difficult— 
to  denv  full  clemency  to  those  whose  of- 
fenses have  been  "violent" — that  is  not  an 
easy  term  to  define:  Does  it  Include  sit-ins? 
Scrambling  draft  board  records? — and  who. 
by  such  acts  as  arson  and  assault,  became 
menaces  to  their  neighbors.  Even  with  these 
limitations,  however,  most  acts  of  criminal 
opposition  to  the  war  would  be  pardoned. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  It  turns  out  that 
most  Americans  can  agre?  only  that  the  war 
should  be  put  behind  us,  anrinesry  will  be 
narrower.  There  m.ay  be  liberation  of  pris- 
oners, but  no  erasure  of  the  stigma  of  con- 
viction or  restoration  of  political  and  civil 
rights.  There  may  be  amnesty  for  federal  of- 
fenders (most  of  whom  are  draft  refusers) 
but  not  for  .state  law  violators  (most  of  whom 
have  been  convicted  for  some  violence  or 
near-violence,  though  the  great  majority 
have  done  no  more  than  engage  in  illegal 
rlemonstrations) . 

CONGRESSIO.VAL  ACTION 

But  even  If  the  exact  shape  and  timing  of 
the  ultimate  amnesty  is  not  now  knowable.  it 
Is  not  t-oo  soon  for  congressional  action 
Though  clemency  for  federal  offenses  Is  a:i 
executive  function  (Article  II.  Section  2  of 
the  Constitution  gives  pardoning  power  to 
the  President),  the  moral  support  of  Con- 
gress may  be  important.  Because  of  the  dlvi- 
slveness  of  this  long  war.  the  act  of  clemen- 
cy will  reriulre  political  courage  (particularly 
if  it  is  relatively  quick  and  relatively  broad). 
The  least  Congress  can  and  should  do  is  to 
affirm  by  concurrent  resolution  its  support 
for  such  amnesty  as  the  President  may  see 
fit  to  grant. 

But  Congre.ss  can  and  should  go  further- 
In  1896.  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
Congress,  too.  has  amnesty  power.  O  i  this 
basis.  Conrtress  could  assume  more  of  the 
political  responsibility  by  enacting  Its  own 
amnesty  fjrant.  effe,:tive  upon  the  ce.ssatlon  of 
hostilities  and  the  release  of  war  prisoners. 
Any  constitutional  doubt  could  be  avoided 
by  providing  that  the  statute  be  Ineffective 
unless  the  President,  by  signing  the  bill  or 
by  a  later  public  proclamation,  had  mani- 
fested his  approval. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  acts  of  clemen- 
cv  that  the  President  cannot  perform  wlthoiit 
congressional  authorization.  He  probably 
lacks  power  to  restore  citizenship  that  has 
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beta  renounced  as  a  protest  against  the  wur; 
Coi.giess,  possessing  the  power  to  naturalize, 
could  restore  it.  Nor  can  the  President  grant 
amnesty  to  offenders  against  state  law.  such 
as  illegal  demonstrators, 

AMNESTY    BY    IHK    STATES 

There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  state 
oileuses  ca.i  coustiiuiionally  be  pardoned 
even  by  the  joint  action  of  Congress  and  the 
Preiidoat.  Possibly  a  constilutional  ameud- 
mciil  would  be  necessary.  An  amnesiy  anieud- 
nieni  would  not  be  unprecedented;  Section  i 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  adopted  m 
lBo8,  authorized  Congress  to  lift  the  politi- 
cal disabilities  that  the  aectioii  legitimated 
for  ex-rebels.  But  in  my  opimou  a  new 
.imendmeut  is  not  needed  because  anoilier 
prQVisio.i  of  the  P'ourteenth  gives  Congress 
;he  power  to  pardon  state  law  offenses  in  the 
present  circumstances. 

Section  1,  after  providing  that  all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  its  cit- 
izens, goes  on  to  provide:  "No  stale  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States."  The  clause  has  beerr 
little  used,  largely  because  of  a  re.->trictive — 
and,  I  believe,  erroneous— interpretation  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1873  la  the  Slaugliter- 
lajuse  Cases.  But  the  original  purpi.^se  of  the 
clause  is  precisely  applicable  here.  The  pur- 
poses was  to  enable  Coagreis,  by  defining 
the  privileges  and  immunities  i^f  federal 
citizenship,  to  afford  protection  against  lus- 
lile  state  action.  The  newly  freed  slaves  were, 
cl  course,  the  main  subjects  of  concern,  but 
the  clause  is  not  limited  to  them. 

If  Congress  believes  that  otir  national  ia- 
teresi  requires  the  early  restoration  of  do- 
mestic harmony  and  that  such  harmony  will 
be  promoted  by  ami»esty  for  antiwar  dem- 
onstrators and  otliers.  llitn  Congre^s  lias  the 
power  to  grant  them  amnesty.  What  it  takes 
is  a  declaration  by  statute  llial  it  is  a  "priv- 
ilege and  immunity"  of  United  States  cit- 
izens to  gain  annulment  of  convictions  and 
other  legal  disadvantages  suffered  by  reason 
of  .specified  ?.c;s  of  opposituiii  to  the  war.  If 
Congress  so  provided,  the  amnesty  covild  be 
conditioned  upon  presidential  activation, 
and  it  could  be  macie  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions (for  example,  an  oath  of  allegiance) 
as  Congress  might  stipulate  or  empower  the 
President  to  Impose. 

Even  in  advance  cf  federal  action,  state 
governors  could  grant  amnesty  for  slate 
offenses.  A  federal  signal  in  any  form.  Vow- 
ever,  would  provide  much  needed  political 
.support  and  encour.'igcment  and  lead  the 
nation  toward  clearing  the  social  debris  of 
the  w.ir  and  turning  tragedies  into  bygones. 

\     CONVrRSATION      WiTH     THE      PRfSIDKNT      ON 

LuT  Television  and  Radio  With  Dan- 
Rather.  Columbia  Bno^nrASTixr,  System. 
THE  OvAi.  Office 

Mr.  Rather.  Mr.  President,  recently  you 
were  asked  a  question  about  amnesty.  You 
were  asked  if  you  foresaw  any  possibility  of 
granting  amnesty  to  those  young  people  who 
have  fled  the  country  to  avoid  the  draft,  and 
you  had  a  one  word  answer,  which  was  "No", 

Since  then  some  Congressmen,  among 
others,  have  proposed  allov.ing  those  young 
men  who  want  to  come  back  and  are  willing 
to  do  it  to  come  back  without  punishment, 
if  they  will  take  alternative  service  of  two 
years  or  four  years.  Is  there  no  amotnit  of 
alternative  service  under  which  you  could 
foresee  granting  amnesty? 

The  President,  No.  "The  question  that  I 
was  answering  in  that  conference  that  you 
referrt-d  to.  as  you  will  recall,  followed  one 
where  I  had  talked  about  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces,  and  the  question  was  prefaced 
with  that,  as  I  recall. 

Mr,  Rather.  It  was. 


The  President,  In  view  of  the  withdrawal, 
how  about  amnesty?  And  I  said,  "No".  Tlie 
answer  is  at  this  time  "No".  As  long  as  there 
are  Americans  who  chose  to  serve  their  coun- 
try rather  than  desert  their  country,  and 
it  is  a  hard  choice,  and  they  are  there  In 
Vietnam,  there  will  be  no  amnesty  for  those 
.vho  deserted  their  couiury.  As  long  as  there 
are  any  POW's  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
there  will  be  no  amnesty  for  those  who  de- 
serted their  country. 

Just  let  me  say.  Mr.  Rather,  on  that  sc,jre. 
I  don't  say  this  because  I  am  hardhearted,  I 
say  it  because  It  U:  the  only  right  thing  to 
do.  Two  and  a  half  million  young  .■\merlcans 
laid  to  make  the  choice  when  they  went  to 
serve  in  Vietnam,  Most  cif  them.  I  am  sure, 
did  not  want  to  go.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
place.  1  have  been  there  a  number  of  times. 
They  are  nice  people,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
place  for  an  American  to  serve,  and  particu- 
larly in  uniform 

I  imagine  most  (.^f  those  young  Americans 

,vhen  they  went  out  there  did  so  with  Sjn:e 

reluctance,  but  they  chose  to  serve.  Of  those 

that  chose  to  serve,  thousands  of  them  died 

,  far  their  choice,  and  until  this  war  is  over, 

I  and  until  we  get  the  POWs  back,  tho^e  who 

■^  chose  to  desert  their  country,  a  few  hundred, 

;hey  can  live  with  iheir  ciioice,  Tliat  is  my 

attitude, 

Mr.  Rather,  At  some  future  time,  the 
door  might  be  opened? 

The  President.  We  always.  Mr.  Rather, 
under  our  system,  provide  amnesty.  You 
remember  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  as  a  matter  of  fact  just 
before  his  death,  decided  to  give  amnesty 
t  J  anyone  wiio  had  deserted  if  he  Aould  c^me 
iKic'it  and  rejoin  his  unit  and  serve  out  his 
period  of  time.  Amnesty,  of  course,  is  al- 
iv:'ys  the  prerogative  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
I,  lor  one,  would  be  very  liberal  with  regard 
to  amnesty,  but  not  while  there  are  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  fighting  to  serve  their  coun- 
try and  defend  their  couulry.  and  not  when 
ROW'S  are  held  by  North  Vietnam.  After 
that  we  will  consider  it.  but  it  would  have  to 
be  on  the  basis  of  their  paying  the  price,  of 
course,  that  anyone  should  pay  for  violating 
the  law. 

moral    AtTtRMAlH 

The  question  of  amnesty  for  the  many 
young  men  who  have  avoided  military  service 
or  deserted  in  recent  years  is  properly  part  of 
ihe  moral  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
first  difficulty  in  the  tangled  ethical  problem 
is  that  the  war  has  not  ended,  .Mthoug'n  draft 
calls  are  temporarily  suspended  and  casual- 
ties greatly  reduced,  e.ich  week  a  few  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  still  killed  in  Vietnam,  scores 
are  wounded  and  thousands  run  the  risk 
of  military  combat  if  the  enemy  should 
choose  to  go  on  the  offensive. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  premature 
to  decide  the  amnesty  questi.jn.  There  would 
be  practical  difficulties  as  well  ,i.s  logical  ab- 
.jurdity  in  continuing  the  military  draft — 
iiowever  small — while  simultaneously  absolv- 
ing those  who  had  defied  the  draft.  But  It  is 
not  too  early  for  public  discussion  to  begin 
and  for  Congress  to  take  preparatory  action 
on  a  problem  which  must  eventually  be 
faced. 

Several  ditferent  human  situations  have 
erne  into  the  making  of  this  problem.  There 
are  younj  men  who  refused  to  register  for 
the  draft.  There  are  those  who  register. 
sotight  but  were  denied  exemption  as  con- 
scientious objectors  and  when  refused  to 
enter  the  armed  forces.  Others  were  induct- 
ed and  then  de-erted.  some  almost  imme- 
diately and  others  only  after  experiencing 
combat  in  Vietnam. 

.Social  class  is  also  an  element.  Most  draft 
reslsters  and  would-be  conscientious  objec- 
tors are  college-educated,  middle-class 
youths.  Deserters  tend  to  be  less  well- 
educated  and  more  apt  to  act  on  their  direct 


military  experience,  rather  than  on  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  abstract  rights.  That 
•  actor  needs  weight  in  decldmg  their  cates. 

The  liming  of  an  individual's  resistance, 
flight  into  exile  or  desertion  could  also  in- 
fluence judgment  of  his  decision.  Did  it  show 
more  moral  courage  to  resist  service  m  1965 
66  when  the  Vietnam  war  still  commanded 
wide  popular  support?  Or  does  the  marked 
withdrawal  of  support  for  the  war  la  the  last 
two  years  lend  to  legitimize  the  action  of 
more  recent  resistance. 

To  do  justice  in  any  complicated  human 
situation  means  to  recognize  nuances  and 
make  reasonable  destlnctlons.  Congress  could 
hardly  frame  a  comprehensive  law  taking 
account  of  the  legal  and  human  complaint 
of  resistance  to  services  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
be  more  constructive  for  Congress  to  estab- 
lish an  Amnesty  Review  Board  which  would 
study  the  problem  and  have  the  power  to 
adjudicate  individual  cases  once  the  war 
ended.  Such  a  board  could  cut  across  juris- 
dictional lines  between  the  military  code  and 
the  criminal  law. 

It  could  not  only  examine  the  cause  ol  In- 
dividuals now  in  Canada  or  Sweden  or  await- 
ing military  or  civilian  trial  in  the  United 
States  but  also  review  the  penalties  meted 
out  to  those  convicted  in  the  past.  It  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  free  one  Individual 
in  1972  for  the  same  offense  for  which  some- 
one connected  in  1965  was  still  serving  a 
prison  term.  Depending  on  Individual  cir- 
cumstances, the  board  could  determine 
whether  to  require  a  period  of  civilian  serv- 
ice and  specify  varying  terms  of  such  service. 

In  short.  Congress  ought  to  make  a  grant 
of  power  to  an  independent  agency  to  work 
on  this  problem.  It  cannot  be  disposed  of 
by  a  simple  answer.  The  reslsters,  exiles  and 
deserters  cannot  realistically  expect  to  be 
welcomed  back  as  moral  heroes,  regardless  of 
how  they  and  their  sympathizers  view  the 
moral  quality  of  the  action.  At  the  same  time. 
in  many  instances  punitive  action  would  not 
be  Justified  from  society's  viewpoint,  it  might 
even  be  self-defeating. 

Nothing  Is  gained  by  contrasting  any  of  the 
living  with  the  nation's  honored  war  dead. 
As  John  Kennedy  once  observed  in  discuss- 
ing the  inequities  of  military  service,  "Life  is 
unfair."  This  tragic  truth  has  to  be  In  the 
forefront  of  the  nation's  mind  as  it  seeks  to 
diminish  antagonisms  and  reconcile  differ- 
ences. Let  all  the  wounds  of  war  be  healed. 


ST.         LOUIS         GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
SERIES  REVEALS  HOUSING 

ABUSES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
rent  months,  the  growing  problem  of 
housing  abandonment  and  foreclosurt 
in  our  major  cities  has  been  the  subject 
of  increa.^ing  concern. 

Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are 
a  few  of  the  cities  which  have  received 
extensive  press  coveiage  and  subsequent 
congressional  investigation  into  the  ex- 
tent and  causes  of  the  problem.  As  re- 
cently as  February  27.  James  B.  Steele 
and  Donald  Bartlett.  coauthors  of  a 
prize-winning  series  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  the  problems  of  homeown- 
ership  for  the  poor,  outlined  the  nation- 
wide failure  of  these  programs  for  the 
readers  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Last  year,  in  a  survey  rejiorted  by  the 
National  Urban  League,  St.  Louis  re- 
ceived the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
named  the  city  "farther  down  the  road 
toward  total  abandonment  of  the  cen- 
tral city  than  any  city  in  the  country." 
According  to  census  figures,  the  popula- 
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nju  01  St.  Louis  dropped  during  the  last 
dtL-ade  from  750,026  m  1960.  to  622.236  in 
iJll-  The  17  percent  loss  in  population 

no  St.  Louis  fir.st  place  among  the 
ii.^jor  Cities  oi  the  Nation. 

n  his  te^timc.ny  P'eoruary  22  beiore 
Hit  House  Subcommittee  on  Hou:?ing, 
Se.retary  Romney  of  HUD  stated  that 
;ii're  were  an  estimated  10,000  aban- 
duped  units  in  St.  Louis  as  of  Febru- 
i — at  ^east  m  part  because  •'it  was 

;a^er   to  walk  away   than  to   try   to 
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\dniittecii.,,  a  number  of  interlocking 
laitor;^  have  produced  this  cycle  of 
blii'iu.  loreclooure,  and  abandonment. 
ou.  lue  role  of  tiie  Federal  Government 
in  tiie  process  has  not  been  a  passive  one. 
A.^  Secretary  Ronuiey  pointed  out: 

li.  we  iHUD)  who  have  made  the  market 
re  none  tx-sted  for  older  housing  in  the 
'    of   several    of    our   cities.    Without   our 
n-i  jt-tgage  Insuraiice  many  people  who  could 
a:i"(  rd  to  move   out   would  not  have  found 
o-.iers  for  the  homes  they  left  behind. 

"hose  general  ob.'^ervations  were  ap- 
it-d  to  St.  Loui.^  by  Monroe  Karmin  in 

tlii  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  2; 

ew    Siuni;,    were    created    along    a    north- 
ifriy  path,  and  St.  Louia  whites  fled  to  a 

::eclkoiil:ig    suburbia    nourished    by    GI    and 

Fll\    inortgatje    insurance    and    the    federal 

in  Jiway  proijram. 

On   Saturday,    the   St.    Loui.-    G.obe- 

Depiocrat  revealed  that  St.  Louis  specu- 

-s  have  b.'en  making  huse  profits  at 

expense    of    the    unknowing    poor 

ough    tiie   221di2)    program   of    the 

ertx.    Hou..ing    Administration.    The 

Jeiai    Goveinment.     the    Giobe     re- 
'cd.  has  been  assisting  the  specula- 
and  mortgage  companies  by  allow- 
in. iated  appraisals  of  rundown  prop- 
.  cosmetic  "repairs,"  and  selection  of 
ers  mi^repared  for  the  demands  of 

i:ieov,nership. 

he  221d  2'   piog.am  .-.a.>  enacted  by 

greets  m  1901  to  proniuie  housing  for 

-     and     m^,dcrate-income     families. 

iieo.viicrihiy  ;v«s  extended  to  thou- 

o  of  families  m  iiopes  tiiat  the  pur- 

e  of  a  home  v^ould  provide  a  stake  in 

Affjerican  life  to  many  H^no  had  previous- 

3een  denied  a  pe.sonal  ;,iece  of  the 

rencan  Dream.  Throu,i,hout  the  de- 
e  of  the  lyoO's.  this  program,  along 
1  others  enacted  later,  did  serve  as  an 
ctive  tool  m  reversing  the  red-lining 
uiiques  of  mortgage  lendt-rs  m  the 
..ai  city.  But  the  dream  shattered 
n  the  program  became  a  vehicle  for 
k  and  exorbitant  proilt-s  by  midd.e- 

:i  and  the  disillusionment  of  those  it 
designed  to  serv  e. 

A  2-monih  investigation  i;y  Mr.  n...b^rt 
tcher  and  Mr.  Harry  Wilson  of  the 
DC-Democrat  staff"  di.;clo.<es  financial 
ticos  u,ed  m  St.  Louis  to  encourage 
k  ioreciosu'.es  in  order  to  cash  in.  as 
L  a.s  possible,  on  a  mortgage  made  at  a 
ount.  A  return  of  100  percent  o:  in- 
ment  plus  discount  certainly   ir.di- 
s  that  theie  ;s  excellent  profit  to  be 
ie  in  Government-backed  mortgage 
ice — particularly    when    the    mort- 
,-s  are  short-iived. 
Ilie  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
:>n:;nu:ng  to  allow  hasty  foreclosures, 
■pctulative  real  estate  practices  and  ac- 
cepfance  of  poor  credit  risks,  forced  the 
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turnover  of  nearly  300  St.  Louis  proper- 
ties to  the  FHA  under  the  221di2>  pro- 
gram. Thi;,  morning's  edition  of  the 
Giobe  reports  that  84  of  these  nearly  300 
pioperties  were  demolished  by  the  FILA 
alter  acquisition  because  substantial  re- 
pairs could  not  bo  justified. 

This  fact  alone  supports  the  conclu- 
.sion  that  FHA  has  not  l:een  doing  its  job. 
Houses  deemed  by  P'HA  appraisers  to  be 
sound  enough  for  the  FHA  to  stand  be- 
hind three-fourths  of  the  mortgage  term 
should  not  be  beyond  repair  vvitliin  a 
matter  of  months. 

The  Globes  report  tiius  far  leads  to 
another  conclusion — that  FHA  must  in- 
stitute tighter  approval  procedures  and 
give  more  careful  scrutiny  to  the  prac- 
tices of  real  estate  and  mortgage  com- 
Pi\nies  with  wham  they  deal. 

The  Globe-Democrat  has  begtm  to 
puoiish  what  promises  to  be  a  thorough 
and  penetrating  study  ot  the  operations 
of  the  221di2)  program  in  St.  Louis.  In 
so  doing,  it  is  casting  a  much  needed 
.spotlight  of  public  attention  on  the 
abuses  that  need  correction. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  the  re- 
mainder of  the  series,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous coirsent  that  the  first  two  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Rlcokd. 

There  oeiiig  no  objection,  the  two  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
i^EcoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Mar. 
4-5,  1972] 

HOMEBUYING  POOR  BEING   BlLKEO 

L.rECULATOHS  RE.^P   liU.,E   I'nOFlrS  WHIl.E  PUBLIC 

PICKS  XTP   BILL 

By  Robert  H.  Teuscher  and  Harry  B.  Wil- 
son, Jr.) 

Speculators  in  St.  Louis  are  reaping  large 
proHts  estimated  in  the  millions  of  dollars 
by  buying  rundown  houses,  patching  them 
up  and  sel'.i.ig  them  to  the  unknowing  poor, 
an  investigation  of  federal  record.'-,  shows. 

A  study  reveals  that  the  federal  govern- 
n-ient  often  gives  a  big  assist  to  the  specu- 
lators and  mortgage  companies  by  placing 
intlated  appraisals  on  slum  properties,  then 
paying  off  t)ie  mortgages  when  the  home- 
owner can  t  makf  payments. 

A  two-month  investigation  by  the  Globe- 
Democrat  has  uncovered  many  irregulari- 
ties in  the  scheme  in  which  high  profits  are 
made,  but  not  by  the  disillusioned  home 
buyer  and  the  public. 

In  the  investigation,  300  properties  in  one 
Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  pro- 
gram were  scrutinized. 

A  spot  chrck  In  other  programs  indicates 
the  same  irregularities  are  present  in  both 
the  city  and  St,  Louis  County. 

The  program  studied  primarily  is  known 
as  Section  221  (d)2. 

In  years  past,  the  PHA  has  helped  home 
ownera  in  middle  class  neighborhoods  under 
a  program  kn:.v,;!  as  Section  203.  The  FHA 
guaranteed  mortgages  allowing  persons  to 
buy  with  lower  down  payments  than  would 
be  allowed  through  conventional  financing. 

But  the  FHA  excluded  certain  slum  areas 
because  of   the  mortgage  risks  Involved. 

In  1968,  Congress  ordered  the  FH.-l  into 
ihe^e  areas  through  various  programs  which 
liberalized  down  payment  and  credit  re- 
quirements and  in  some  cases  provided 
mortgage  payment  subsidies. 

Before  long,  abuses  in  the  programs  began 
to  emerge  across  the  country,  substantiated 
by  testimony  from  the  victims,  usually  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  (ADC)  mothers,  but 
also  from  Georce  Romney.  secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  which  runs  the 
housing  programs. 


Said  one  illiterate  and  crushed  ADC  mother 
as  she  surveyed  her  rjt-nuested  ar.d  crum- 
bling house,  "I  wish  I  was  back  in  Pruitt 
Igoe"  in  relercT-ce  to  her  former  home  which 
has  been  described  as  the  most  notorious 
public    housing   project   in   the   country, 

Romney.  who  now  finds  himself  ihe  largest 
single  slumlord  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
says:  "Into  the  inner  city  market  created 
by  our  efforts  (to  provide  home  cwiicrsliip 
for  the  poor)  moved  a  group  of  fast-buck 
artists:  Speculators,  unscrupulous  developers 
and    purveyors    of    poor    workmanship." 

Here  is  the  general  pattern  the  "fast-buck 
artists"  use  -"s  u!ic._>vt'rr<l  m  tiie  isivestigation. 
A  speculator  buys  a  house  in  a  deteriorat- 
ing and  racially  chan?:ring  neighborhood 
for  as  low  as  $1,000,  often  from  a  family 
fleeing  bllgiit  and  crime. 

The  speculator  frequently  makes  cosmetic 
repairs — a  few  rolls  of  wallpaper  and  buckets 
of  paint. 

The  speculator  finds  a  prospective  buyer, 
sometimes  by  searching  through  housing 
projects,  and  takes  the  buyer  to  a  morccrage 
company.  The  sales  price  averages  about 
$10,000. 

The  conipa:iy  submits  a  request  to  tlie  FH.^ 
to  insure  the  mortgage. 

Tiie  FHA  may  require  minor  repairs  and  lu 
some  cases  aaks  that  the  mechanical  systems 
be  certified  by  a  contractor  as  being  In  good 
wiTking  order. 

Based  on  these  conditions,  the  FHA  ap- 
praiser places  a  dollar  value  on  the  house, 
usually  the  actual  selling  price. 

Soon  after  the  family  moves  In,  the  de- 
fects of  the  house  become  apparent,  home 
buyers  say. 

The  furnace  doesn't  work.  Wallpaper  peels 
off  ceilings  e.xposing  lioles  in  plaster.  Rain 
leaks  through  rocjfs  und  down  papered  walls. 
Loose  windows  chatter  in  ilie  wind.  Sewage 
pipes  drip.  Plaster  falls.  Water  pipes  leak. 

With  little  knowledge  of  liome  ownen;h]p 
and  less  of  home  maimenance,  the  average 
ADC  mother  finds  herself  unable  to  meet  tiie 
necessary  repair  bills. 

She  may  turn  to  the  speculator  wiio  soici 
the  house,  but  homeowners  interviewed  by 
reporters  say  the  speculator  doesn't  respond 
■with  repairs. 

So  the  homeowner  is  unable  to  meet  pay- 
ments and  defaults.  Credit  has  been  over- 
extended ill  many  cases. 

One-fourth  of  the  homi-owners  studied  by 
The  Globe-Democrat  were  in  their  homes  less 
than  a  year  before  the  mortgages  were  fore- 
closed. 

When  the  mortgage  company  forecloses, 
the  federal  government  pays  off  the  mort- 
gage— plus  foreclosure  c^sts.  plus  delinquent 
interest,  plus  unpaid  taxes,  plus  "reasonable 
preservation  expense." 

In  many  cases,  the  mortgage  and  C(.st6  i)ay- 
o!f  exceeds  the  FHA's  appraised  value  of  tlie 
home. 

HUD  (Which  Is  the  FHA's  parent  organiza- 
tion) then  takes  the  house  and  repairs  k  for 
resale. 

In  one-third  of  the  cases,  FHA  second 
gue.sses  itself,  admits  the  mortgage  on  the 
house  should  never  have  been  insured  in  the 
fir--t  place  and  tears  and  the  building  duwn. 
The  speculator  has  .nade  his  profit  fro:n 
the  markup  in  price. 

The  mortgage  company  made  its  money  by 
cashing  in  a  mortgage  which  was  made  at  a 
discount.  (A  mortgage  companv,  for  instar.ce. 
will  invest  $9,200  in  a  $10,000  mortgage.  If 
foreclosure  comes  within  a  year,  the  company 
has  an  .J800  return  on  the  S9.200.) 

The  homeowner  packs  up  iier  children  and 
belongings  and  resumes  her  search  for  decent 
housing,  disenchanted  with  the  American 
dream  of  home  ownership  and  minus  her 
dow-n  payment,  possible  closing  costs  and  a 
few  dollars  in  equity. 

And  the  public  which  fiimnces  the  scheme 
through   monthly  mortgage  insurance  pay- 
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meiits  under  some  FHA  programs  is  out  an- 
other few  thotisand  dollars. 

Abuses  in  FHA  programs  are  not  new. 

Ironically,  publicity  on  irregularities  in  one 
program — Section  235 — caused  the  federal 
government  to  suspend  that  program  whUe 
I  he  much  larger  Section  221  (ci)  2  program 
continued  tmhampered  oti  its  abuse-filled 
way. 


M.\joR  FHA  HoAiEOw.Nf.HSHii'  Pnouii.\Ms 

H--re,  briefly,  are  the  major  FHA  liome 
ownership  programs; 

Section  203 — The  largest  of  tlie  pi-ograms, 
this  is  used  to  insure  standard  mortgages  in 
stable  neighborhoods.  Application  fees  and 
mortgage  insurance  premiums  paid  by  home 
buyers  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  finance  any  foreclostires  necessary  un- 
der the  program. 

Section  221(d)  (2 — This  is  the  largest  of 
the  inner  city  home  ownership  programs.  It 
provides  for  down  payments  as  low  as  $200 
for  persons  displaced  by  governmental  ac- 
tions (urban  renewal,  highway  building,  et^,) 
a'-id  liberalizes  credit  requirements.  Foreclo- 
sures are  financed  by  the  General  Insurance 
Fund,  ftmded  through  mortgage  insurance 
premiums  and  fees  from  several  FHA  pro- 
grams. 

Section  223 — A  section  tised  in  L.jinbina- 
tion  with  221  or  203  which  allows  a  house  in 
a  "reasonably  viable"  area  to  be  instu-ed  for 
mortgage  if  one  or  more  requirements  of 
aitother  section  wotild  preclude  a  mortgage 
iL.der  that  ?eet;cni.  Foreclosures  are  financed 
by  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund  which  is 
funded  by  premiums  and  fees  from  several 
FHA  programs. 


I  From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demc-ciat.  Mar.  6, 
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EIGHIY-FOOR  V.SC.ANT  HoMES.   81  VACANT  LOTS  : 

Abuse  or  Pr-cram  Dooms  Neighborhood 

(By  Robert  H.  Teuscher  and 

KarryE.  Wilson.  Jr.) 

Eighty-four  vacant  lots  testify  mutely  here 
to  the  abuses  in  a  federal  program  designed 
to  rehabilitate  neighborhoods  and  put  poor 
families  into  their  own  homes. 

The  lots  are  the  tail-end  of  what  has  be- 
come an  all -too-common  urban  phenome- 
non -blockbusting,  real  estate  spectilatlon. 
foreclosed  mortgages,  and  the  federal  wreck- 
ing ball. 

They  represent  one-third  of  all  the  fore- 
cIiEures  in  the  federal  Sectioii  221fd)f2i 
mortgage  Insurance  program. 

The  houses  that  once  stood  on  these  lots 
'.vere  certified  for  25  to  30-year  mortgages 
only  three  and  four  years  ago  by  appraisers 
from  the  St.  Lotiis  area  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hotising  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD), 

According  to  HUTD  regulations,  houses 
shotild  not  be  approved  for  federally  insured 
mortgages  tinless  the  HUD  appraiser  finds 
them  sotmd  enough  to  stand  for  at  least 
tl-ire-^-fcurth.s  of  the  term  of  their  mortgages. 

Yet  an  average  of  only  18  months  after 
appraisal  and  sale  with  the  federally  iixsured 
mort,>ages,  these  84  houses  were  sold  to  HUD 
for  their  li-.sured  values  in  foreclosure  pro- 
ceediiigs. 

HUD  then  decided  that  the  houses  were 
cither  structurally  uiisound  or  too  expensive 
to  repair  and  demolished  them. 

Tlie  Section  221(d)  f2)  program  that  once 
financed  these  houses  allows  low-income 
families  in  the  inner  city  to  purchase  homes 
by  providing  incrtgage  insurance  similar  to 
the  FHA  or  GI  home  mortgages  used  by  mil- 
lions of  American  fairiilles. 

The  program  differs  from  standard  mort- 
gage plaii.5  by  permitting  dovv-n-p.iy!i~<'n".i  as 
low  as  $200  and  by  requiring  rehabilitation 
of  tlie  homes  Vjefore  sale. 


The  program's  track  record  has  not  been 
good. 

The  foreclo-ure-rate  liere  iiow  stands  at 
8.63'';  .  the  fourth  highest  in  the  nation,  ac- 
cording to  HUD  riecretary  George  Romney. 
(The  foreclosure  i  ite  for  standard  mortgages 
is   less   than   one-half   of   one    percent.) 

Paying  off  the  foreclosed  221(d)  (2)  mort- 
gages in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  has  cost  the 
lederal  ■;'over.imei".r  mk  re  thi.ii  *::  7  n.ilJi'  ;: 
Repairing  foreclosed  homes  for  resale  haj 
cost  another  $600,000.  and  demolition  of  the 
84  houses  has  cost  $80,000. 

HUD  has  been  able  to  recoup  only  $1.15 
lullUon  on  the  resale  of  repaired  houses  or 
vacant  lots. 

Real  es:iv;e  sjitcula'.or.-.  ,i.n<i  inr.rtij.i.-t  c  •.):- 
paiiies,  however,  have  turned  tidy,  and  some- 
times immense,  profits,  records  show. 

In  the  meantime  several  stable  neighbor- 
hoods have  been  ruined. 

The  Eads  and  St.  Vincent  avexiue  neigh- 
Ijorhdott.  in  the  siiadow  of  Firmin  De.-lige 
Hospital  on  the  Near  South  Side,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  blight  that  follows  a  combina- 
tion of  speculators  and  221(dM2i  mortgage 
insuran(-'e. 

As  late  as  1967,  this  was  a  Ijlue-coilar.  mid- 
dle-class area,  made  up  of  single  and  two- 
lamily  brick  homes  that  were  neariiig  tlic 
eiid  of  their  useful  lives. 

Norman  Keathley.  who  lived  at  2926  Eads 
s.nce  1943,  described  tlie  area  as  a  "poor, 
but  respectable  neigh ijorliood,  with  working 
cla.ss  people." 

But  In  early  19'>8.  conditions,  panicularly 
crime,  took  a  uirn  for  tlie  worse,  according 
■-0  former  neighbors 

"fhey  (vandals)  tore  tne  copper  guttering 
right  ulf  my  liouse  in  broad  daylight."  Fran- 
cis Green,  formerly  of  2829  Eads  said.  "I 
iigured  it  wasn't  safe  for  the  kid.~  anymore." 

Asked  aoout  tlie  sale  of  hou.scs  in  the 
area.  Green  said,  "I  figured  blockbusting  v^^ 
wiiai  was  going  on.  1  hope  tliey  catch  them 
(the  speculators)  at  it  so  it  won't  happen 
here  ra'  hlo  new  house  in  South  St.  Louis)." 

At  Aie  same  time  that  things  turned  bad 
Lui  Eads  and  Si.  Vincent,  h  group  of  real 
•est.tte  companies  moved  in. 

Between  September.  1968.  and  June.  1970, 
23  liouscs  on  Eads  and  St.  Vincent  were  sold 
to  real  estate  firms,  wiio  then  resold  the 
houses  under  the  221(d)  (2(    program. 

The  houses  v.ere  bought  by  the  realty  linns 
for  ail  average  of  $5,000,  with  some  going  for 
as  little  at  $1,000. 

When  the  real  estate  firms  resold  the 
housta  several  months  later  to  221(d)(2) 
tantilies,  tlie  average  going  price  was  $10,000. 

E.ijjii  01  the  houses  had  boeii  appraised  at 
an  avci-age  of  $10,000,  the  sale  price,  by  HUD 
appraisers,  and  the  apprai.^ers  haci  also  cer- 
tified that  tlie  houses  were  good  for  20-30 
>tar  mortgages. 

Today  every  one  of  those  houses  is  a  va- 

C.illt  lot. 

And  there  are  27  other  vacant  lots  on 
E..d.5  a:id  St.  Vincent,  all  of  which  were  run 
through  f  =  deral  mortgage  programs  similar 
;j  the  221(di(2i   mortgage  insurance. 

HUD  ofTicials  are  not  sure  how  the  houses 
v.iiicli  were  old  in  the  first  place,  ended  up  in 
aiicii    condition   to   require   demolition. 

The  reason  cotild  have  been  mismanage- 
ment or  abuse  by  the  homeowner,  or  a  faul- 
ty HUD  appraisal,  in  the  first  place,  accord- 
;i,g  to  Gcoige  O.  Hip::,-,  director  of  HUD's 
Single  Family  and  Land  Development  Dlvi- 
sio.i  la  Washington,  D.C. 

Who  were  the  winners  In  this  example 
of  s.occulatioji  and  bllglit? 

The  original  owners  were  forced  to  sell 
ui  rock  bottom  orlces  for  fear  of  crime  and 
sperulation. 

The  221fd)(2)  families  lost  all  if  their 
equity  In  homes  tliey  could  not  afford,  and 
n\(j^l  of  them  are  now  ineligible  for  any  other 
federal  housing  programs. 


The  Record  for  Section  221(d)  (2) 

in  St.  Louis  Home  mortgages 

Insured  (1967-June.  1971) 2,144 

Foreclosures  (Jan    1972) 265 

Foreclostires    (perceiitage) 8.63 

Cost   of    mortgage   payoffs $2,705,000 

Repairs   after   foreclosure $662,474 

Demolitions $80,610 

HUD  recoup  from  resales $1,155,700 


RADIO    FREE    EUROPE    AND    RADIO 
LIBERTY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  completed  its 
rci)orts  on  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  Tlie  report.s  were  delivered  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Fri- 
day. March  3,  at  5  p.m. 

In  view  of  the  contioversy  surrounding 
tliese  reporus  and  the  allegations  that  I 
and  members  ol  the  committee  staff  have 
tried  to  suppress  tills  information  or  alter 
its  presentation.  I  a^k  mianimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  reports,  plus  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  Library,  included 
m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
maiks.  The  appendices  to  the  reports, 
numbering  several  hundred  additional 
pages,  are  in  the  committee's  files  and 
are  available  to  the  public,  as  are  the 
draft  vc:  -ion.-  of  the  reports. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
work  IS  the  result  of  a  request  which  I 
sent  to  the  Library  on  June  8,  1971 
Shortly  theicaftcr,  Mr.  Charles  Gellner, 
Chief,  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  and  Mr. 
James  Price,  analyst  in  National  De- 
fense, botli  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
met  v^ith  Mr  Robert  Dockery  of  tlie  com- 
nuttee  staff  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  request.  Following  this  meeting,  Mr. 
Dockery  was  informed  by  the  Library 
that  two  studies  wo'uld  be  prepared,  one 
on  each  of  the  Radios,  that  Mr.  Price 
would  be  respon^ble  for  the  Radio  Free 
Europe  study  and  that  Dr.  Joseph 
Whelan,  Specialist  in  Sovic't  and  East 
European  Affairs  of  the  Library,  would 
be  responsible  for  the  Radio  Liberty 
study.  At  approximately  the  s  me  time, 
Mr.  Dockery  was  informed  that,  at  Mr. 
Price's  suggestion,  an  independent  con- 
sultant, specialised  in  audience  research 
analysis  techniques,  would  be  brought  in 
to  evaluate  the  Radios'  audience-re- 
sponse claims. 

At  my  request,  the  Library  agreed  to 
include  in  the  final  reports  a  resume  on 
each  of  the  i  csearch  participants. 

The  reseaichcrs  completed  their  drafts 
dui'ing  the  first  pari  of  January  and  Mr. 
Gf liner  forwarded  them  to  Mr.  Dockery 
on  January  14.  In  his  transmittal  memo, 
Mr.  Gellner  clearly  identified  the  status 
of  the  reports  by  noting: 

We  will  be  happy  to  have  your  comments 
before  we  put  the  studies  into  final  shape  and 
formally  transmit  them.  Our  review  of  these 
drafts  has  not  yet  been  completed  and  we 
toe  will  wish  to  make  some  changes. 

Mr.  Dockery  reviewed  the  drafts  and 

in  preparation  for  the  initial  House-Sen- 
ate Conference  on  S.  18.  he  prepared  a 
background  memorandum,  dated  Janu- 
ary 21,  for  the  Senate  conferees  in  which 


h«   summed  up  the  reports'  findings  m 
the  followijig  way: 

Preimunary  verairiis  oi  ihe  Library's  stud- 
ies are  :;uw  compieted  a!;d  are  complimentary 
to  the  Radioj'  e3orts  to  breech  the  censor- 
5h  p  :mp(  sed  uu  the  people  of  Eastern  Eu- 
r  :)e  and  the  Soviet   Union.   The  studies  do 


m;.ke  It  clear,  however,  that  the  Eastern  bloc 
ci.  intries  and  the  U  S.S.R.  are  strongly  op- 
P'j^ed  to  these  broadca.';t  activities 

The  same  information  was   available 
the  .-taff  oi  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 


to 
Cd 


mmittee  who  were  briefed  by  tl.e  Li- 
bi  iry  s  researchers  prior  to  the  House- 
e:^.ate  conference  on  January  26. 

3n  February  2.  Mr.  Dockery  met  with 
Messrs.  Gellner.  Price,  and  Whelan  to 
di.cuss  the  draft  reports.  His  comments 
sU;  [tested  that  the  draft  reports  were 
de  ^cient  in  several  key  re.-pects.  suci"i  as 
ne  jlectin.c  the  origins  of  and  reasons  for 
thu  Government's  decision  to  establish 
ani  fimd  the  Radios.  Mr  Dockei-j-  also 
.suggested  that  the  researchers  may  have 
pl£  ced  too  much  reliance  on  the  public 
miormation  handouts  provided  by  the 
Radio  organizations  themselves — organi- 
zaiions  which  I  might  pomt  out  still  re- 
:u.-e  to  acknowledge  publicly  any  ties  to 
th<   U.S.  intelliiience  communitv. 

"he  validity  of  these  comments  was,  of 
course,  a  matter  for  the  Library's  staff  to 
■ua-'e.  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  at 

time  did  I  or  anyone  connected  with 
thd  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
atL?mpt  to  direct  the  Library  s  research 
eff.irt  or  to  influence  the  findings  and 
recommendations  developed  from  it. 

In  this  regard.  I  might  point  out  that 
thtj  final   reports   are  substantiallv   the 


u  le  as  the  original  drafts  and  although 
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Library  indicates  that  it  is  prepared 
undertake    two    additional    studies 


whch  will  concentrate  on  the  foreign 
policy  aspects  of  the  Radios  and  on  alter- 
naiive  financing  arrangements  for  them. 
I  an  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  little 
m')-e  than  belated  recosnition  of  the 
lor  Mtrn  policy  significance  of  these  Radio 
ouf  rations. 

I  believe  this  significance  is  primary, 
as  t  must  be  with  each  and  every  pro- 
ratn  we  conduct  abroad  And  m  consid- 
ering these  reports  and  their  generally 
iav:)rable  comments.  I  ho!>e  my  col- 
leagues and  others  will  keep  in  mind  the 
thoughts  expre.ssed  onlv  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  following  the  President's  dra- 
ma ,ic  trip  to  China.  The  culmination  of 
the  trip,  the  United  States-China  com- 
ma iique  of  Februaiy  27.  -tates  for  ex- 
air,  'le: 

T^e    Unred    S'a-es    support.^    individual 

r'reelom     and     social     progres.s    for     all     the 

lies  of  the  world,  free  of  outside  pressure 


iatervt-n- ion. 


I'ommunique 


this  same  spirit,  the 
oek  on  to  read: 

T  le  ITnited  States  believes  that  the  effort 

:  educe   tensions   is   served   bv   Improving 

comrtiunicatlons  between  coun*r'es  that  have 

'li'Tqrent  ideoloi-tles  »o  as  to  Ie.=sen  the  risks  of 

'H-atinn  thr.iueh  accident,  miscalcula- 

or  misunderstandme.  Countries  should 

each  other  with  mutual  reipect  and  be 

•vi:;ln3   to   compete   peacefully,   letting  per- 

.>rniance  be  the  ultimate  Judee.  No  country 

5hot,:d  cl.^!m   InfalllblUtv   and   each   countrv 

should   be   prepared   to   re-e.xamlne   Us  own 

attitudes  for  the  common  good 


It  is  interesting  to  contrast  these  senti- 
ments with  the  objectives  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  The  Radio 
Free  Europe  report  states  for  example: 

Radio  Free  Europe's  policy  In  its  political 
broadcasts  Is  to  press  for  reform  within  the 
prevailing  Communist  system  in  East 
Europe  .  .  . 

And  the  Radio  Liberty  study  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  its  broadcasts: 

Assuming  the  stance  of  a  ••patriotic" 
Soviet  communicator  and  acting  on  the 
dem-'cratic  principle  of  a  free  press,  Radio 
Liberty  identifies  with  what  it  believes  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  the  Soviet  peoples 
and  speaks  in  their  behalf,  hoping  that  in 
the  long  run  this  etfort  will  contribute  to 
those  forces  seeking  to  bring  about  a  demo- 
cratic transformation  of  Soviet  society.  For, 
Radio  Liberty's  ultimate  goal  Is  the  peace- 
ful democratization  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
11  holds  to  the  belief  that  the  best  assurance 
fur  peace  with  Russia  Is  through  the  diminu- 
tion of  Soviet  totalitarianism  and  the  growth 
of  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  if  after  1  short  week 
we  can  reach  the  kind  of  understanding 
'.vith  the  People's  Republic  of  China  that 
'.vould  foreclose  a  "Radio  Free  China" 
aimed  at  reforming  the  Peking  govern- 
ment, then  I  find  it  incomprehensible, 
after  these  years  of  direct  contact  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  we  must  continue 
to  support  a  "Radio  Liberty  "  whose  ob- 
jective is  the  "diminution  of  Soviet 
totalitarianism — " 

I  regret  that  the  Library's  reports  do 
not  lome  to  grips  with  this  kind  of  is- 
sue. Nor  do  they  see  any  contradiction 
bet'vveen  these  radio  operations  and  the 
administration's  "low  profile"  policy.  Nor 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine, the  concept  of  •'shared  responsi- 
bility" and  its  possible  application  to 
Western  European  financial  support  for 
the  radios. 

Rather,  what  we  are  left  with  is  two 
rather  dreary  commentaries  on  two  very 
bureaucratic  organizations  whose  com- 
mon goal  is  to  liberalize  the  governments 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
by  broadcasting  "balanced  news"  to  the 
peoples  of  these  coimtries.  The  people,  in 
turn,  according  to  the  theory,  then  pres- 
sure their  respective  governments  for 
democratic  reforms,  and  this,  in  turn, 
serves  to  create  conditions  for  world 
peace. 

Of  course,  the  theory  runs  headlong 
into  the  brutal  experiences  of  Hungarj' 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  if  there  were 
any  validity  at  all  to  the  theory,  I  cannot 
believe  that  President  Nixon,  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger, and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  would 
have  agreed  to  discard  it  so  gingerly  in 
the  ca.se  of  China.  But  they  did,  as  the 
joint  communique  of  February  27  states. 
And  they  did  it  for  good  reason:  Such  a 
theory,  I  believe,  is  based  on  nothing 
more  tiian  an  arrogant  belief  that  people 
aro'..nd  the  world  will  act  like  we  want 
them  to  act  if  we  only  tell  them  how. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident,  the  proper  perspective 
on  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
was  perhaps  best  stated  in  a  letter  which 
I  received  recently  from  a  retired  foreign 
service  ofScer,  who  devoted  more  than 
20  years  of  his  professional  career  to 
Eastern  European  and  Com.munist  af- 
fairs He  asked  that  I  not  reveal  his  name. 


bfc  I  would  like  to  quote  from  his  letter 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  were  there  no  RFE  or 
Radio  Liberty  now  in  existence,  that  nobodv 
wjuld  suggest  that  this  would  he  the  time 
to  establish  such  a  station.  The  pattern  of 
our  relations  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  has  evolved  in  such  a  manner,  that 
no  one  would  pretened  to  argue  that  our  in- 
terests in  that  part  of  the  world  would  be 
better  served  by  s-ttir.g  up  such  a  station 
now. 

The  man.  arijument  for  continuance  of  the 
station,  then,  is  now  the  bureaucratic  one- 
a  large  organization  with  an  expensive  staff 
now  exists,  and  so  must  presumably  continue 
to  exist,  even  though  the  need  for  it  lif 
there  ever  was  such)  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. But  the  staffs  can  be  taken  care  of 
much  more  economically,  with  generous  sev- 
erance pay,  than  by  prolonging  the  life  of 
an  iinneeded  station. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  perceptive  ob- 
servation and  one  which  serves  full  con- 
sideration, particularly  by  those  who,  up 
to  this  point,  may  have  been  exposed  to 
only  one  side  of  this  issue,  I,  of  course, 
am  persuaded  that  the  Radios  ought  to  be 
liquidated,  unless  perhaps  our  European 
allies  are  willing  to  pick  up  their  fair 
.share  of  the  financial  burden  that  these 
Radios  impose— a  burden  which  the 
American  taxpayer  would  otherwise  have 
to  continue  to  bear  alone. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  help- 
lul  to  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  my 
recent  letter  to  Senators  Percy  and 
Humphrey,  the  three  principal  sponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  272.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  1,  1972. 
Hen.  CH.-i.o.LEs  H.  Plrcy, 
U.S.  Senatp. 
Washington.  B.C. 

DE.^R  Senator:  From  the  press  release 
v/hich  you  and  Senator  Humphrey  issued  to- 
day. I  understand  that  you  plan  tomorrow 
to  introduce  a  resolution  in  support  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  though  it  might  be  helpful  to  you 
to  have  my  views  on  the  current  legislative 
situation. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  I  am 
of  course,  duty-bound  to  uphold  the  legis- 
lation adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  pro- 
vides the  Radios  with  an  authorization  of  $35 
million  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  extends  the  funding 
authority  through  fiscal  1973.  On  our  side 
the  Senate  conferees  have  held  firmly  to  the 
one-year  authorization  and  on  the  other 
.,:de  th.e  House  conferees  have  held  just  as 
firmly  to  their  two-year  authorization.  De- 
spite all  that  has  been  said  about  the  dead- 
lock that  has  developed.  I  think  it  is  f.ur 
to  say  that  the  House  conferees'  position 
has  the  practical  effect  of  denying  the  Radios 
the  funding  that  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able at  least  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  If  the  House  conferees  are  as  dedicated 
a;;  they  say  they  are  to  preserving  the  Radios, 
then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  funding  for  this  fiscal  year  and 
t'.i  coiisider  fiscal  1973  funding  m  the  course 
ef  the  normal  legislative  processes. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  I  should  make  clear 
my  own  .-.erious  doubts  about  funding  these 
Radios  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year.  Of 
particular  concern  to  me  and  to  the  other 
Senate  conferees  Is  the  lack  of  any  apparent 
Interest  on  the  part  of  our  Western  European 
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allies  to  help  share  the  financial  burden  Im- 
posed by  the  Radios. 

Sach  sharing  would  certainly  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  would  serve 
to  erase  many  of  the  doubts  that  I  and  others 
have  about  continuing  U.S.  support  for  these 
Radio  operations.  Accordingly,  it  s3ems  to  me 
that  multilateral  funding  arrangements 
would  provide  a  meaningful  alternative  to 
the  present  arrangement  and  this,  of  course, 
is  something  that  could  be  fully  explored  m 
connection  with  any  fiscal  1973  funding  re- 
quest. 

I  had  not  intended  to  go  on  quite  so  long, 
but  I  very  much  hope  this  letter  helps  to 
clarify  the  current  legislative  situation  as 
well  as  my  own  position  on  this  issue, 

\V;:h  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J,  W.  FuLBRiGHT,  Chairman. 

Duplicate  letter  sent  to  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  fact  that  last  year  the 
Com:nittee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
?Ane  a  brief  description  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  and  mechanisms  used  by  the 
executive  branch  to  maintain  policy  con- 
trol and  direction  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  I  invite  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  are  interested  in  this 
information  to  look  at  it  in  the  com- 
mittee's Capitol  office,  S-116.  I  regret  lO 
say  that  it  is  available  on  a  classified 
ba^is  only,  a  restriction  insisted  upon  by 
the  Department  of  State. 
ExnniiT    1 

June  8.  1971 
Mr,  Charles  R.  Gellner, 

Chief,  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Co7igressio7iai 
Research  Service.  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Gellner:  Tiie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  presently  considering 
legislation  that  would  authorize  public  funds 
for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 

During  Its  consideration  of  these  "pro- 
posals, the  Committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  needed  additional  Information  on 
these  two  radio  operations.  The  purpose, 
therefore,  of  this  letter  is  to  request  that 
members  of  your  staff  prepare  for  the  Com- 
uuttee  an  in-depth,  background  study  on 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  1 
should  hope  that  such  a  study  would  lead  to 
some  conclusions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
these  radio  stations  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
lu  the  public  interest  to  support  them  with 
tax  dollars. 

I  should  appreciate   this  project  receiving 
your  earliest  consideration.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  this  matter,  please  contact 
Mr,  Robert  Dockery  of  the  Committee  staff. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J,  \V,  Fulbricht, 

Chairman . 

August  6,  1971. 
Mr,  Charles  R.  Gellner. 
C/i!c/,  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Congressional 

Research    Service,    Lihra-y    of    Congress, 

Washijigton,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Gellner:  In  connection  with 
my  request  of  June  8  asking  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  prepare  a  background  study  on 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  l"  am  en- 
floilng  a  copy  of  the  Committee's  report  on 
Senate  Bill  18  (as  amended),  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  on  August  2. 

'V'ou  will  note  in  the  report  that  the  Com- 
mittee considers  S.  18  as  stopgap  legislation 
lOr  iLscal  year  1972,  and  that  it  Is  divided  In 
its  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
:■";  e  and  R.i'iio  Liberty.  The  report  also  notes 


that  for  fiscal  year  1973  the  Committee  will 
place  great  emphasis  on  the  studies  being 
prepared  by  the  GAO  and  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

In  view  of  the  Committee's  comments  and 
Its  emphasis  on  these  studies  for  next  year, 
the  urgency  which  I  attaclied  to  my  earlier 
request  has  subsided  somewhat.  Accordii^gly, 
I  should  hope  that  >uur  efforts  would  be 
concentrated  on  the  preparation  oi  a  ftill, 
complete  report  that  would  afford  the  Com- 
mittee a  solid  basis  for  judging  the  two 
Radios  in  an  overall  manner. 

For  the  Ccmmittees  purposes.  I  am  hope- 
ful thai  vour  study  will  be  available  no  later 
than  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J    'VV.  Fulbricht, 

Oiairman. 

Flbrvary   25,   1972. 
Mr.  Lester  Jayson, 

Director,   Legislative   Research    Service, 
Library  v;  Congress, 
Wasliington,  D.C, 

Dear  Mr.  Javson:  1  am  writing  to  you 
a.joui  the  Library  s  reports  on  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

I  understand  that  b-h  reports  are  m  the 
final  stages  of  preparation  and  will  prob- 
ably be  available  within  the  next  couple  of 
weeks.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  offer 
the  sugge-ition  that  each  study  include  a 
full  and  c;)mplete  resume  of  the  authors  and 
of  the  consultant  who  worked  on  the  au- 
di'iice  research  analysis  portion  of  the  re- 
ports. 

I  otter  tJ.'is  suggestion  in  view  of  the  con- 
troversy titw  surrounding  these  reports.  This 
controversy  has.  quite  naturally  I  think,  gen- 
crated  a  glowing  and  legitimate  interest  in 
liavmg  the  prvious  work  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  those  responsible  for  the  research 
placed  Oil  the  public  record.  Aly  suggestion 
.-erves  to  satisfy  this  interest  and  to  place 
tins  additional  information  before  the 
public. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Fulbricht. 

Ciiairman. 

LiBR.^RY   OF   Congress, 
Conoresskjnal  Research   Service, 

Washington.  DC,  March  3.  1972, 
Hon  J  \V,  Fvldright, 
V .S.  Senate, 
Wash  ington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbrioht:  The  attached  re- 
ports are  forwarded  in  response  to  your  let- 
ters of  June  8  and  August  6,  1971.  request- 
ing that  CRS  conduct  in-depth  background 
studies  of  liadio  Free  Europe  iRFE)  and  Ra- 
dio Liber;y  iRLi  and  prepaie  full  reports  for 
the   Committee   on   Foreign   Relations. 

Tht  attati-.ed  reports  examliif  the  history, 
organization,  and  operations  of  RFE  and  RL 
respectively.  Two  additional  studies  arc  be- 
ing prepared  discussing  alternatives  for  pos- 
sible admmistiation  of  RFE  and  RL  and 
.in.ilyzing  the  Radios'  roles  in  the  context  of 
tJ.S,  foreign  policy.  These  will  be  forwarded 
at  a  later  date. 

The  study  on  RFE  was  conducted  by  James 
R.  Price  and  that  on  RL  by  Joseph  G,  Whe- 
lan, both  of  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Division.  Annexes  in  ttie  reports  on  the  audi- 
ence analysis  ojicrations  of  the  two  Radios 
were  prepared  by  a  consultant  Lorand  B 
Szalay  of  the  Ainerican  Institutes  for  Re- 
search. As  a  consultant,  any  recommenda- 
tions he  makes  are  made  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility and  not  that  of  CRS  Biographies  of 
the  authors,  pursuant  to  your  request,  liave 
been  set  forth  in  the  .Annexes  of  each  report. 
Sincerely. 

Lester  S.   Jayson 

Director. 


Radio   Free   Europe— A   Survey   and   Analy- 
sis-Chai^ter     1;     BACKGROI  ND    AND    SCOPE 

OF   STUIjY 

(By  James  R.  Price,  analyst  in  national  de- 
fense Foreign  Affairs  Division,  February  29 
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BACKGROUND 

In  January,  1971,  the  Congress  began  to 
take  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
funding  and  ndmlnisiratlon  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  (RFEi  and  Radio  Liberty  (RLi  — 
two  radios  beamed  respectively  at  five  East 
European  Communist  countries  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Both  radios  had  hitherto  ostensl- 
by  been  supported  by  private  funds  but  had 
actually  been  largely  funded  bv  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

The  central  questions  to  be  considered 
by  the  Congress  were  whether  continued 
federal  support  of  the  two  radios  was  in  the 
national  interest  and.  if  so.  what  form  this 
support  should  take.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  hearings  on  these 
questions  in  May.  1971.  following  which  the 
Chairman  requested  separate  In-depth  bacK- 
ground  studies  on  the  two  radios  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and  Uie 
General  Accounting  Office.' 

This  study  Is  In  partial  response  to  the 
Committee  request.  It  examines  the  history, 
organization,  administration,  and  operations 
of  Radio  Free  Europe.  A  similar  but  separate 
study  has  been  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  on  Radio  Liberty. 

The  present  study  does  not  examine  the 
various  alternatives  for  possible  administra- 
tion of  RFE  in  the  future  as  these  have  been 
proposed  in  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch  or  which  might  otherwise  be  consid- 
ered Nor  does  It  analyze  what  kind  of  role 
if  any.  RFE  might  fulfill  in  the  broadest 
context  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  These  are 
being  examined  In  separate  reports  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  in  the  future. 

By  illuminating  In  a  factual  way  the  his- 
tory and  present  organization,  purposes,  and 
operations  of  RFE,  it  is  hoped  that  this  study 
will  assist  In  an  evaluation  of  Us  activities 
In  the  context  of  US.  foreign  policy  and  how 
it  relates  to  currently  declared  purposes  of 
that  policy.  It  Is  also  hoped  that  an  in-depth 
research  effort  on  this  lUtle-undersiood  or- 
ganization will  assist  a  broader  understand- 
ing of  Its  mission  and  functlois,  will  dispel 
possible  knowledge  gaps  and  misconceptions 
and  will  provide  useful  information  for  those 
concerned  with  assessing  its  purposes  and 
impact. 

SOURCES    AND    METHOD    OF    APPROACH 

Apart  from  cccasional  articles  in  the  press, 
no  serious  evaluative  or  e\en  descriptive  ma- 
terial has  been  published  on  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope since  1963.  Of  the  two  works  available 
u.nlU  19IJ3.  one.  Radio  Free  Europe,  by  Robert 
T.  Holt,  was  the  outgrowth  of  g-'iduaie  study 
and  was  based  on  field  observation  in 
Munich,  The  other.  Voices  Through  the  Iron 
Curtain,  was  written  by  RFE's  former  Deputy 
Europeai^ Director,  Allan  A.  Michle.  and  must 
therefore,  be  read  with  Mr.  Michle's  partisan- 
ship in  mind.  Neither  of  these  books  contains 
up  to  date  material  on  RFE's  current  con- 
cepts and  activities,  although  they  were  relied 
upon  to  provide  the  necessary  background 
against  which  the  current  review  was  cjn- 
ducted. 

The  lack  of  published  information  about 
RFE  posed  a  problem — how  to  obla.n  the 
data  necessiiry  lor  a  study  In  samcieni  de- 
tail   to  assist  the  Congress  in  Its  delibera- 


'  U.S.  Congress  Senate.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  'Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print  Off., 
July  30.  1971,  27  p.  92nd  Congress.  1st  sess.. 
S   Rep.  92-319.  p.  3. 
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IIS.  The  only  prnctica!   alien  alive   xas   to 

talii  this  information  directly  from  RFE, 

her  in  the  form  of  RFE  documentation,  of 

lilterv.exs   with   RFE   omcials.   and   of  direct 

-ervatiou  of  RFE  f.^xilitles  and  operations. 

s    was    the   course    adapted.    Information 

ppUed   by   RFE   1.-;  not.   for   the   most   part. 

iceptible  to  verification  from  ;ndepe'ider.t 

ormation  on  a.->  factual  a  bas:.^  as  pcs.sible. 

en  judgments,  evaluations,  and  cpirnons 

RFE  officials  are  quoted  or  referred  to  in 

15  study,  the  source.s  from  which  they  came 

clearly  identllied 
Radio    Free    Europe     maintain.s    complete 
?s  of  its  scripts.  Internal  evaluation  proce- 
res.  research  products,  and  administrative 
,tory.   These   flle.i   were   made   freely  avail- 
e  to   the  Congressional   Re.^earch   Service 
tetim.  and  several   hundred  scripts,  research 
ort^,  and  other  documents  were  reviev/ed 
ring  the  course  of  the  study. 
A  key  objective  of  the  study  was  the  rigor- 
b  evaluation  of  RFE  audience  and  public 
n  research  methodologies  and  findings. 
7   of    RFE's    claims    of    listenershlp    and 
tiveness  are  based  upon  these  findings. 
addition,  crucial   programming  decisions 
by  RFE  management  are  increasingly 
sed     upon     rec'mmendatlons     from     the 
dienceand  Publ.c  Opinion  Research  De- 
rtment  in  Munich.  Accordingly,  an  expert 
isultant   In   attitude   and   public   opinion 
e^earch,  cross-cultural  communication,  and 
stern  European  a.'Tairs  was  retal.ied  to  con- 
ct   an   evaluation   ')f   RFE'^   Audience  and 
bile  Opinion   Research   pr  r,-rani3    The  re- 
rt  of  this  consultant.  Dr,  Lorand  B   Szalay 
the   American   Institutes  for  Re-earch,   is 
pended  as  Annex  A.  Highlights  of  this  re- 
rt  are  discused  in  Chapter  VI. 
3y   far   the   most   important   Insights  into 
operations   were    -amed   from   observa- 
;;   and   interview.^  condr.cted  In   the  field. 
0   re.-earch   team  vnlted   the  Fre^  Europe. 
:.  corporate  headqrarters  in  New  York  on 
occa^-ions.  Two  weeks  were  spent  at  RFE 
headquarters    in    Munich,    Germany,    where 
team   interviewed   key   personnel    in   all 
departments,  observed  the  preparation, 
:>d'.iction,  and  broadca.ninf:  of  program  ma- 
ial   in  each   of   the  country   Broadcasting 
artme.its,  and  attended  the  daily  rounds 
staff    meeting.--    where    RFE    policies    are 
Xotmulated,  The  .n^ights  gamed  during  the 
portion  of  the  study  v.ere  crucial  to  the 
per  evalua'itjn  and  interpretation  of  the 
ndreds     of     RFE     documents     examined 

ughout  the  course  of  the  study. 

Kz  all  times  and  at  all  working  levels,  the 

team  recei". ed  prompt,  complete,  and 

3f.irteous   cooperauon    from   the   RF^  staff. 

is  cooperation  was  e...sentlal  to  the  efficient 

prompt  complericn  of  the  present  study. 
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^HAPTEB  II:  Historical  Development  of 
R.U)io  Free  Europe 

ORIGINS 

ladlo  Free  Europe  owes  Us  birth  to  the 
re;  ction  of  a  number  of  prominent  Amerl- 
— In  and  out  of  government — In  the  face 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  rapid  post-war  moves 
to  establish  complete  hegemony  over  Eastern 
Et:  rope.  Imposition  of  the  Berlin  Blockade 
an  1  the  Communist  takeover  in  Czecho- 
slcvakla  In  1948  were  but  two  of  the  more 
sensational  manifestations  of  Soviet  policy 
wl  Ich.  In  Eastarn  Europe,  was  characterized 
by  a  massive  Soviet  military  presence  and 
th  (  shutting-off  of  the  population  (more 
thin  100  million  people  i  from  outside  cen- 
tal ts.  The  Iron  Curtain  was  built  of  censor- 
sh  p.  pervasive  secret  police  systems,  strlct- 
esi  border  controls,  and  the  monopoly  of  all 
m(  ans  of  public  communication  by  Sovlet- 
coitrolled  Communist  regimes.  As  a  result, 
th  !  population  living  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tai  n  at  that  time  "heard  only  Communist 
ld(  as,  listened  only  to  Communist  radios, 
reid  only  Communist  newspapers  and  books. 


saw  only  Communist  movies,  and  learned 
about  the  outside  world  only  from  material 
slanted  for  them  by  the  Corrmumist  propa- 
ganda  operators."  ■ 

In  early  February,  1949.  State  Department 
officer  George  Kennan  met  with  former  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  to  pass 
on  the  results  of  a  number  of  discussions 
Mr.  Kennan  had  conducted  with  people  both 
in  and  out  of  government  regarding  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  Soviet  policy.  Mr.  Ken- 
nans  recominendaticns  for  action  outside 
the  realm  of  government  were  seconded  by 
those  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
who  urged  Grew  to  establish  a  private  group 
to  help  deal  with  certain  aspects  of  Eastern 
European  exiles,  who,  having  fled  the  Iron 
Curtain,  were  paying  frequent  visits  to  the 
State  DepartmeiH-  Mr  Grew  acceded  to  this 
request  and.  Joined  by  his  old  friend  and 
former  B'oreign  Service  colleague,  Mr.  DeWltt 
C.  Poole.  Invited  a  number  of  prominent 
Americans  to  Join  In  the  founding  of  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe — 
which  was  formally  Incorporated  In  the  state 
of  New  York  on  June  2,  1949.-'  At  a  press  con- 
ference, Mr.  Grew  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
finding  suitable  occupations  for  the  "demo- 
cratic exiles  who  liave  come  to  us  from  East- 
ern Europe."  but  he  also  spelled  out  the  no- 
tion of  an  exile  broadcasting  operation: 

Our  second  purpuse  will  be  to  put  the 
voices  of  these  exiled  leaders  on  the  air,  ad- 
dressed to  their  own  peoples  back  In  Europe, 
in  their  own  languages,  In  the  familiar  tones. 
We  shall  help  them  a'..so.  if  we  can.  to  get 
their  mess.iges  back  by  printed  word."  ■' 

By  July  of  1949,  a  Radio  Committee  within 
the  overall  organization  had  been  established 
to  develop  broadcasting  operations.  In  July, 
1950.  the  Radio  Committee  went  on  the  air 
as  Radio  Free  Europe,  a  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Free  Europe.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  RFE's  one  7.5-kilowatt  short- 
wave transmitter  in  Germany  was  broadcast- 
ing one  and  a  half  hours  dally  to  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Albania.  Hungary.  Rumania. 
and  Bulgaria.  Programs  were  taped  In  New 
York  and  flown  to  the  transmitter  in  Ger- 
many. 

By  the  end  of  1951  RFE  had  In  operation 
three  powerful  transmitters  in  Germany  and 
one  In  Portugal.  One  of  these  transmitters 
was  a  135  kilowatt  medium  wave  unit  broad- 
casting a  full  day's  schedule  to  Czechoslo- 
■.  akla.  Tlio  others  provided  strong  short  wave 
signals  into  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and 
Hungary.  New  headquarters  facilities  In 
Munich  facilitated  the  preparation  of  more 
program  material  there  instead  of  in  New 
York,  and  total  broadcast  time  increased 
considerably.  By  the  mid  19o0's.  RFE  opera- 
tions reached  a  peak  of  some  18-20  hours 
per  day  oi  broadcasts  through  some  29  trans- 
mitters to  Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czechri- 
sl.A-akia,  with  about  half  that  quantity  of 
material  beamed  lo  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.' 

CURRENT    ACTIVITIES 

TKiay,  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts 
average  15  hours  per  day  to  the  five  Eastern 
Eur  pean  cotintries  concerned.  Czecho- 
slovakia is  the  target  of  more  than  20  hours 
dally;  Poland  and  Hungary  receive  about  19 
hours  every  day.  while  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia receive  smaller  amounts  of  attention, 
respectively  12  and  7'...  hours  of  RFE  pro- 
gramming per  day.'  This  active  broadcasting 
.-chedule  is  beamed  over  some  32  active  and 
stand-by  transmitters  In  West  Germany  and 
Portugal.  According  to  RFE  spokesmen,  how- 
ever, only  four  of  these  transmitters  are  mod- 
ern, high-power  (250  kilowatt!  equipment, 
histalled  In  Portugal  In  1964.  The  remainder 
date  from  1954  or  earlier,  and  are  said  to  be 
v.ndcrpowered.  While  RFE  has  stood  still  In 
power  transmission  for  the  last  7  years,  the 
proliferation  of  world-wide  short-wave 
broadci.sting  operations  by  the  USSR,  gov- 
ernments   in    both    East    and    West    Europe, 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
highr-^r-power  (200  kilowatt  or  better)  trans- 
mitters from  a  handful  to  nearly  250  in  op- 
eration or  on  the  way.  Free  EKirope.  Inc.  Pres- 
ident William  P.  Durkee  has  contended: 

Bot:i  the  jamming  and  a  growing  Inter- 
ference from  r.elghborlng  broadcast  fre- 
quencies operated  by  other  International 
broadcasters  has  led  to  a  steady  erosion  In 
the  technical  quality  of  RFE's  signal  ..." 

NONBROADCAST    OPERATtONS 

Although  broadcast  operations  have  al- 
ways been  the  largest  and  most  important 
activity  carried  out  by  Free  Europe,  Inc..' 
two  other  instrumentalities  have  also  played 
a  rcle  In  achievement  of  the  broader  pur- 
poses originally  envisioned  by  Ambassador 
Grew  and  the  other  founders  of  the  orga- 
nization. These  Instrumentalities  were  (1) 
the  Free  Europe  Press  which,  until  the  fall 
of  1956.  engaged  in  balloon  leaflet  opera- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  has  also 
carried  out  various  other  publishing  activi- 
ties, and  Free  Europe  Exile  Relations,  which 
.vas  set  up  to  maintain  contact  with  and 
-support  of  various  exile  political  and  pro- 
fe-sional  organizations  such  as  the  Assembly 
'  f  Captive  European  Nations  and  others.  At 
the  present  thne.  however,  Free  Europe,  Inc. 
lias  divested  Itself  of  all  activities  except  the 
broadcasting  and  research  programs  of  Radio 
Free  Europe.  Two  staff  members  within  the 
Free  Europe,  Inc.  headquarters  are  respon- 
sible for  tjing  up  any  loose  ends  remaining 
frum  the  terminated  exile  relations  program, 
and  even  these  are  being  phased  out. 

CORPORATE  STRUCTtniE 

Radio  Free  Europe  Is  the  major,  and  soon- 
t.)-be-sole.  activity  of  its  parent  organiza- 
•i-n.  Free  Europe,  Inc.  Free  Europe,  Inc.— 
•he  corporate  successor  to  the  original  Na- 
tl nal  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe — is  a 
private,  non-profit  membership  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  O-.erall  direction  is  exercised  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  nineteen  prominent 
US  citizens  under  the  Chairmanship  of  re- 
tired General  Lucius  D.  Clay.  President  of 
Free  Europe,  Inc.,  is  Mr.  William  P.  Durkee. 
Mr,  Durkee  is  also  a  former  Director  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  In  Munich.  Corporate 
headquarters  are  at  2  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

Fund-raising  from  the  private  sector  is 
'  onducted  through  a  sister  corporation.  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  Fund,  Inc.,  of  which  Mr. 
Durkee  Is  also  President,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Stewart  S.  Cort,  Chairman  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  Is  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Directors  of  Free  Europe,  Inc.  and  the  RFE 
Fund,  Inc.  are  the  same  persons,  but  the 
general  membership  of  the  two  corporations 
Is  n^t  identical." 

The  RFE  Fund,  Inc..  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  organized  In  1950 
by  General  Clay  to  conduct  public  relations 
and  fund-raising  for  the  F^ee  Europe  Com- 
mittee. In  1953,  the  Crusade  became  a  proj- 
ect of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
which  it  remained  until  July  of  1955,  when 
it  again  became  Independent.  Among  its 
other  accomplishments,  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom  created  the  trademark  for  the  en- 
tire broadcast  operation.  To  symbolize  the 
first  Crusade  In  1950.  the  Directors  commis- 
sioned the  casting  in  England  of  a  ten-ton 
■Freedom  Bell."  which  was  rather  obviously 
afi  international  analog  to  the  American  Lib- 
erty Bell.  The  Freedom  Bell  was  transported 
around  the  United  States  during  the  Initial 
Crusade  campaign  (which  reportedly  resulted 
in  attracting  some  $1,317,000  In  private  con- 
tributions) and  was  then  Installed  atop  the 
tower  of  West  Berlin's  City  Hall,  where  it 
rang  each  noon.  The  chiming  of  Its  tones 
were,  for  a  time,  used  as  the  station-break 
for  Rad.o  Free  Europe." 

The  relative  success — or  lack  of  same — en- 
joyed by  the  RFE  Fund.  Inc.'s  campaign  Is 
a  mattiir  of  some  controversy.  According  tc 
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Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  the  annual  returns  addition,  about  15  percent  of  the  total  mate-  manifest  In  the  changing  style  of  U.S.  foreign 
from  media  campaigns  donated  by  the  Ad-  rial  used  in  broadcast  programming  is  c jI-  policy  as  well  .as  in  the  pott-war  history  of 
vertising  Council  and  estimated  to  be  worth  lected  and  put  together  in  New  York.  The  Ea.stern  Europe.  Probably  the  most  spectacu- 
between  $12  million  and  $20  million  in  free  New  York  starr  of  RFE,  however.  repon«s  dl-  lax  manifestation  of  these  forces  which  di- 
medla  space,  aggregate  less  than  $100  thou-  rectiy  to  the  broadcasting  Department  Chiefs  rectly  aJIected  RFE  was  the  Hungarian  re- 
sand,  while  supplementary  so'lcitatlons  from  ">nd  the  Director  cf  RFE  In  Munich.  belllon  of  1956.  Indeed,  most  of  the  press  tind 
private  industry  add  only  a  "small  part"  of  europe  many  of  the  RFE  sta.T  refer  to  1956  as  a 
the  total  RFE  budget  of  approximately  $21-  »i  i  v,  ^  «■  d  w  "watershed"  In  RFE  liistorv.  Bv  this  is  meant 
22  million  annually.'"  In  a  letter  sent  to  Sen-  „  -^^^l  operational  headquarters  ol  Radio  ^  concept  that  until  1956  RFE  actirttioe  had 
ator  J,  William  Pulbrlght  on  July  16,  1971,  Free  Europe  Is  located  In  Munich,  where  ap-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  characteristics  which  m  the 
Free  Europe,  Inc.  President  William  P.  Dur-  Proximately  970  persons  operate  live  separate  aftermath  of^  the  Hungarian  trage<ly.  have 
kee  reported:  broadcasting  services  to  Poland.  Czechoslo-  been  fundamentallv  altered. 

vakla,  Himgarv,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  and  a^  .,  ,,,.,,oiu    ti,!  ^,  „„  .,,i,v,  ,„„■ _„ 

■As  I  can.  however,  appreciate  and  under-  where  a  larle  research  stak  builds  and  rna^n-  eralUtim  f    h«    Lt^rsh.rt    ,hpnrf  !  n?r* 

stand  your  Interest.  I  can  tell  you  that  con-  talus  exteniive  political,  economic,  and  bio-  ""i  '^vi?  ;"'  .'^f  ^Tr^T,^J^^    ^   ^h 

trlbutions     to     Radio     Free     Europe     have  graphical  files  on  the  East  European  coun-  \l^^}l"^''^~'l^'y-"^^ 

amounted     to     $17,007,383     from    FY     1951  ties  concerned.  Another  128  pers^ are  em-  Z^]^\.^l]^l^^\^'^^,^\^^XTiy 

through   FY    1971   so  far.   In  FY   1970   there  pioved    at    the    HFE    monitoring    facilitv    at  ^„%"'  IZ^  ^ZJl^flLl^   \  ^  TA 

were  8,279  corporate  contributors,  and  in  FY  kchleisshelm  and  the  two  transmitting  'sites  vl'ule'publ  cTtv  abot^t  HiXrv    RFE's  c u  ' 

1971   there  have   been  4,462   coi-porate   con-  at  Holzkirchen  and  Biblls.  The  transmitter  r^n^r,S,^oilfll.°^^ 

tributors  as  of  now."  at  Gloria,   .lear  Usbon.  Portugal,  is  staffed  4\^  ?f  more    acSeK^'^crifed,^^  the 

According  to  Mr.  John  Dunning.  Assistant  by   some   346   persons,   while   RFE   news   bu-  ^esult    of    evolution    and    cl^e'u     Dl^mlnl 

t,o  the  President,  the  total  contributions  over  reaus    in    Athens.    Bonn,    Berlin.    Brussels,  l-^ther  tha^of  thrtra  mia  of  the  revo^^^^^^ 

'^^"'"'■^  P""f  /^resented  some  18.7  per-  Geneva.  London.  Paris.  Rome  Stockholm,  ,ind  ^f  195G.  Knowledge  of  how  and  whv  this  evo- 

cent  of  RFE  s  total  operating  cost    includ-  Vieima  employ  another  09  persons.  All  of  the  i,,^i„.,  occurred  fs  a  prerequisite  to  a  real- 

ing  the  cost  of  the  fund-raising.  Over  the  Broadcast  Department  personnel  are  former  ^,^1^  appreciation  of  what  RFE  has  become 

same  period,  fund-raising  costs  have  approxi-  nationals   of   the   countries   to   which    they  ^^^^  ^.-^^^^   ^  hopes  lo  accomDli^h 

mated  37.5  of  ftind-raislng  receipts-a  cost-  broadcast,  and  number  as  follows:  as  noted  earlier.  Radio  Free  Europe  orlg- 

duc^^'to^aCut^'^O  nercent  '  '  ""  Bulgarian  Broadca^tmg  Department....     41  mated  m  the  early  stages  of  the  cold  war- 

Qiteu  to  aotjuL  ju  percent.  Czechoslovak  Broadcasting  Department.  100  the   aftermath   of  Soviet  imposition  of  the 

FAciLiriES  AND  STAFF  Huiigarl.ui  Broadcasting  Department-..     85  Berlin   Blockade   and   the   Communist   take- 

Although    the    corporate    headquarters    is  Polish  Broadcasting  Department 101  over  In  Czechoslovakia  and  other  countries 

In  New  York,  and  the  President  and  Board  Rumanian  Broadca=ting  Department...     45  m  Eastern  Europe   United  Stales  policy  fur- 

of   Directors    of    Free    Europe     Inc     exerche  xk     ^      ,  ,^         t-.^..       r^         *         ....  ^^^^  hardened   with   the  outbreak   of   a  hot 

Ultimate  control  over  the^nUre  oper^Uon  f,   ^^rU^'ratfuufX    oTi^^w'iT^^^^^  ^'^^  "^  ^'^^"^^^  ^"'^  ^^^^^^'^  ^  ^'^^  '^"""e  the 

most  of  the  day-to-day  activities  of  Radio  trFl^r^:^^^^^:^^^^.'^'^^^  fh^-n^refunrS^on  oTthfcanU^^^^^^^^^ 

Free    Europe    are    carried    out    in    a    largely  nienti^a  total  of  about  37  nersons  peaceful  liberation  of  the  captive  coun- 

autonomous  manner  at  the  RFE  headouar  menia— a  toiai  oi  aoout  6i  persons.  tries'    was   enunciated   as   a   major   goal    of 

autonomous  mani.tr  at  tne  Ki't  neaaquai-  Except  lor  the  top  engineering  stail.  mo&t  ,:,,i,pri  c.atP.^  forPiirn  noHrv    RArifr.  T!V<.«.  Fh 

ters  m  Munich.  The  Director  of  RFE.  located  „r  ,he  entrineprs  at  the  Mu^-ich  hparin.nrti.r<i  '-'""^^'^  States  foreign  pollc\.  Radio  Free  Eu- 
In  Mu  ucl'    is  resnor.s*-i3le  to  the  Pres-dent  of            .       engineers  at  the  Munich  headquarters  ■    initial  organization  reflected  the  "11b- 

ui  .uu^.icn.  lb  re.,pona.oie  to  tne  Fres.dent  or  and  at  the  transmitting  luid  niunitoring  sites  „,:;,,,,,■.     nhur.^rnhv     lot^r     cn„„r.iBt»H     hv 

Fre.'  Europe.   Inc..   for   the  overall   direction  <„     Germanv    are    German     citizens     ThP<i^  er.Uion       philosophy     later     enunciated     b\ 

ard  miagement  cf  all  broadcastini?  arri  re  Germany     are    German    citizens.    These  Eisenhower   and   Dulles.   After  some   experl- 

ai.a  m.i.agcmeni  (-1  .u,  oroaacastmg  and  re-  number  about  469  persons.  Of  the  346  em-  ,,,en,ation  i  broadcasts  to  Albania  were  tried 

la^ed  operations.  niCiUdmg  the  Munich  head-  n'o'ee<?  at   the  niorli  iran^mlttpr    onlv   fivp  '"entatio.i  i  oroaacasts  to  AJOaiua  were  trieQ. 

ouarter-.  a'.d  all  iie'd  onuK.nents   The  latter  '^    "'ff^  *^/,"^  Gloila  traiU-mltter.  onl>    U\e  ^ul  aoandoncd  In  view  of  the  small  number 

qiar.er.  a.,a  all  ne  a  components,  ine  latter  are   U.S.   citizens.   Ratilo  Free   Europe,   then,  „,  .„f,j„  „„,„  ,,,  .wat  rmmtrvi    RFF  pvolvpd 

include  not  only  news  bureaus  in   10  major  pmnlnv<«  a  total  c;taiT  of  ahnut   i  fii  i   nPi-<:.->ii<i  country)    nti.  evoivea 

EuroDcan  cities    bm  the  N<- -  York  burears  ^"^P^^^  ^  ^\''^  sta.f  of  about  1,611  persons  j,.,^^  ^  network  of  five  related   but   distinct 

ii,  .ropcan  citie^.  oni  u,c  i\,  ..    1  ork  bureaus  of    whom    only    about    221    are    Americans.'-  ctari.->„s  broadra-stlnp  ^pn^-iratP  srherinlpc;  and 

of  each  of  me  five  Broaacp.st;n(;  Departments  -n-ii,  |=  i,-,  nridiiion  to  ihp  Frpo  Fnmnp    Tnc  -^la^'ons  oroaaoasting  sepaiate  scneauies  ana 

(Pol-Mi  Czechoslovak  HunE-  ri  ni   Rumanian  ,  ^rf  ^  ^    ?  Europe,  Inc.,  cj,fferent     program     materials     to     Poland. 

(i-on.-n,L,zecno.slovaK.Hanfe«ri.in,  Rumanian,  and  RFE  Fiuid,  Inc.  staff  mentioned  earlier.  r^Prho-^lovakta   H.inr-nrv  Ri.m«,vn   and  Rm 

Bulgariani    which   make  up   the  Radio  Free  In  Germanv  Free  Eurooe   Inc  is  reclstered  tT^t cho&lo\ akla.  Hungary,  Ruman.a.  and  Bul- 

Er-onc  -ipf.vnrk  qs  u.pn   a^  tItp  In nQmittintr  J-U  oermany.  1-ree  turope.  inc.  IS  reglsterea  garia.  The  basic  purpose  was  to  provide  the 

i-u.ope  aet.voik  a^  well  as  the  transmitting  ^   a   foreign    non-profit    corporation,    holds  n„Dulations  of  ihos,?  countries  with  an  alter 

and  monitoring  sues  m  Germanv  and  Portu-  lone-term  leases  to  the  RFE  headniiart.Pr<5  In  Popuia'-if'^f  ol  tnose  ctjuntries  with  an  aiter- 

!?a;   Oraan  -atinn  rhnrt^  ripni^tina  fhp  =ir„r  'ong/f ""/eases  to  tne  «!•  t  neaaquarters  in  native  lo  the  press  and  radio  so  c  ose  y  con- 

gai.  urbam^atlon  charts,  depicting  the  struc-  Munich,   to   two   transmitter   sites  and   two  trniied  hv  thP  rommunut  rps^imp^;   Addition 

ture  and  interrelationships  of  Free  Europe,  monltorlnz  receotlon  stations  and  is  licensed  ^f"'"^^ '^>  the  Communst  regimes.  Addltlon- 

Inc    Radio  Frpp  F.iroT->P   ^nd  ti,,.  RT?P  v,, nri  rnomioi mg  reception  Stations,  ana  IS  ucensea  allv— and  this  has  remained  consislentlv  true 

inc..  uaaio  tree  Europe,  and  the  RFE  tund.  to  operate  transmitters  by  the  German  Fed-  .h^mmhont    rpf'o    history'     rpf    wac    rnn 

Inc..  appear  on  the  following  two  pages.  eral  Minlstrv  of  Poets  and  Telecommunlca-  "^    /  ?       .I'      ii^t,cir>  — RFE    was    con- 

^  f  b  eraa  Ministry  oi   roets  ana    leiecommunica-  celved  of  as  "indigenous"  to  the  target  coun- 

NEW  YORK  tions.  ^^jg^  -j-j-jjg  j^  j,^  direct  contrast    to  the  Voice 

In  New  York,  the  President  cf  Free  Europe,  '^"^  transmitter  operation  in  Portugal  was  ^f  America,  the  BBC.  Deutsch  Welle.  Radio 
Inc.  and  his  supporting  management  and  establlshed^n  1951  to  provide  a  more  distant  Madrid,  and  other  foreign  language  services 
fiscal  control  staff  number  some  29  persons.  "^^^  ^^^^  'Which  higher  short-wave  frequen-  of  various  governments— all  of  which  pre- 
Includln-'?  7  persons  managing  the  affaire  of  '^^^  would  be  effective  and  jamming  jxar-  gent  a  "foreign"  viewpoint  to  their  target 
the  RFE  Fund.  Inc.  In  addition,  five  security  ^'^^'y  overcome.  The  Ucense  for  the  operation  audiences  RFE  set  out  to  provide  a  "home 
guards  bring  tl-:e  New  York  corporate  head-  '^  ^^^'^  ^>'  *  Portuguese  corporation,  S.A.  de  ^.ervica"  which  would,  to  the  greatest  possible 
quarters  staff  up  to  34  full-time  personnel:  Radio-Retransmlssao.  S.S.R.L..  or  "RARET."  extent,  compete  directly  with  regime  pro- 
overall  total  to  35.  ^y  Portuguese  law.  60  percent  of  the  RARET  ^-ramming    To  provide  this  "home  service." 

This  Starr  performs  the  normal  fu.ictlon=  Board  of   Directors   are  Portuguese  citizens  rfE  had  perforce  to  relv  largely  upon  "home 

of  a  icrporate  headquarter,   'e    various  ad-  and  hold  a  majority  of  its  voting  stock.  The  talent"— exiles— few   of   whom   were   experl- 

ministrative   and   policy   support    functions  remainder  are  connected  with  Free  Europe,  enced  in  radio  programming.  The  first  years 

In  addition,  anither  98  persons  in  New  York  ^"'^■'   '^^''^^   supplies   all   the   financing.   Al-  of   operations,    therefore,   were  fairly   large- 

v,ork  directly   for  Radio   Free   Europe    RFE  though  the  license  permits  either  broadcast-  scale     exercises      In      on-the-job      training, 

employees  In  New  York  consists  of-  '  '"S  or  rebroadcastlng.   the  sole  function  of  marked,  as  could  be  expected,  with  a  certain 

RARET  at   the  present   time  is  to  relay  to  number  of  blunders  and  some  clumsiness. 

Broadcasting    Dep.;rtment    employees  Eastern  Europe  programs  relayed  from  Mu-         Following  the  "liberation"  philosophy,  the 

(editcrj.  writers,  clerical).- 37  nlch  to  It  by  radio.  five  broadcasting   operations  each   bore   the 

Production  Persoi-nel 10  ^^^^^  original  title  of  a  separate  "Free  Voice",  i.e.. 

News  (including  special  events  and  the  ...-^rriH,.,    t,-,    ^-t.r,-,.,,o=:    =„^.,h<^    k„   ,),«  the  Polish  broadcasts  were  called  the  "Voice 

librarv   (1  half-time) 16  •^ccordlng    to    estimates    supplied    by    the  „?  Free  Pola-^d  "  the  Czechoslovak  broadcas-s 

SuDDort    cvlrcroom    mallroom    renro  Gener.al  Accounting  Office,  the  costs  in  Pl.scal  of  Free  Pola.,d.    the  Czechoslovak  broadcasts 

oiippori    (.vircroom.  mauroom.  repro-  „^,„.i.,.,    -,f    .,n    „  ^,„,„    «f  emanated  from  the  "Voice  of  Free  Czechoslo- 

duction,    purchiusmg;    switchboard)  ^^ar    1971    for   operation    of    all    aspects    of  ^.    .,        .         .      ,     ^    ,  .    ,,,  reflected 

(1   lialf-tlmei  oa  Rad'o  Free  Europe  wee  $22,366,876.41.  hx\-  ^rf^'     ^"'^  1°  ^2!,        ^-    \,  ^      reriectea 

u    na.i  timei za  .0.1.1  no c  nn    „.„,    i.,,.<.o»^    4„    „»^(.^i  'h  s    approach     Thev    \%prp.    Micliie    iwsserts. 

EnBiiipprnio'  q  other    $244.035  99    w.as    invested    In    capita!  ..      .».        v,  .        '    ,  ,  •        .. 

r..iguieer.ng   d  „„„,,..,.v,„^«.      ^^  •cmn-occ  „...     ,>„„„„^~^  ..  written  bv   WTlters   who   were   learning   the 

KHE  New  York  Director's  Office......  2  ^^^Jj^^^  ^Vfe  Ft,nd%ro;eSns.''  ^^^^-^^rr-^T^-^r'  T'^'T 

'^^  '^  loaded  with  rhetoric   exhortations  to  the  11s- 

Total  plus  2-:98 96         evolution  of  rfe  program  ruiLOsoPHY.  teners  and  the  opinions  of  the  editors,  who 

Production    Personnel    News    (Includ-  CRCANizA-noN,    and   coals  tended  lo  speak  as  the  consclenc-e  of  the  cap- 

Ing  special  events  and  the  library  1   (1  In  the  22  years  which  have  elajjsed  since  tlve     peoples,"'*'     RFE's     Policy     Handbook. 

half-time)    '. 16  the  National  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe  written  In   1950-51.   illustrates  the  philaso- 

-,    ,  -atFC"     fl       T3       H       ti        T>       .rt  ^^*  established  in  December,  1949.  a  number  phlcal  tone  underlving  the  earlv  RFE  scripts. 

,,.  ,        "'^"'S  fl'ije  Broadcasting  Depart-  ^j  powerful  forces  have  combined  to  bring  Four  ways  are  listed  by  which   RFE  might 

■  en-  .  .1-i.s  l*.s  own  New  York  Bureau  and.  In  about  some  fimdamental  changes  in  both  the  "sustain  the  morale  of  the  captive  peoples 

' objectives  sought  and  the   techniques  used  and  stimulate  them  In  a  spirit  of  noncoop- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  by  Radio  PVee  Europe.  Tlieee  forces  have  be«n  eratlon":" 
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fa)  by  reminding  [the]  listeners  con- 
st mtly  that  they  are  governed  by  agents  of 
a  foreign  power  whose  purpose  is  not  to  fur- 
the  national  interest  but  to  carry  out  the 
lr4p€rlallstlc  alms  of  the  rulers  of  Soviet 
;  (b)  by  displaying  the  moral  and  spir- 
emptiness  of  communism  a^  an  ideijlogy 
the  material  incapacity  of  communism, 
an  economic  ssytem.  to  provide  an  accept- 
adle  standard  of  living  for  the  working  class; 
I  by  Inculating  hope  of  eventual  liberation 
through  a  convincing  display  of  the  superl- 
ty  of  the  skill,  resources,  and  military 
of  the  West,  and  through  reitera- 
of  the  promise  that  the  West  Intends 
th^it  [the]  listeners  shall  be  free;  id)  by 
/ing  dissension  in  each  regime  through 
exboslng  the  Ineptitude  of  its  officials,  and 
sovlng  fear  among  the  officials  by  denounc- 
In !  confirmed  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty, 
and  threatening  retribution.' •■ 

Despite    these    exhortations,    however,    as 
ea:  ly  as   1952  there  was  evidence  that  RFE 
po  Icymakers  had  become  wary  of  the  "liber- 
ation"   approach,    and    foresaw    its    possible 
CO  isequences.    which    later    materialized    In 
th' I   Hungarian   upnsing   of    1956^an   event 
wl  Ich  prompted  widespread  and,  in  the  opin- 
io:, of  some  observers,  substantially  unjustl- 
flel  criticism  of  the  alleged  role  of  RFE  In 
ln(  Itlng  the  uprisings.  During  the  1952  Presl- 
defitlal  campaign,  when  debate  Included  the 
of  "containment"  (of  communism  |  vs. 
liberation,"  RFE  Issued  a  "Special  Guidance 
Broadcasts  on  Liberation": 
Ve  of  RFE  .  .  .  cannot  comment  upon  these 
[on  liberation  by  General  Eisen- 
hotver  and  Mr.  Dulles  1  with  unqualified  op- 
timism, for  to  do  so  would  be  to  deceive  our 
Us|eners  by   inspiring  in  them  exaggerated 
of  Western  Intervention   .  .   .  not  one 
wot'd  In  these  statements  [on  liberation)  can 
used  to  encourage  militant  antl-commu- 
nl*s  to  go  over  from  passive  to  active  resist- 
ance in  the  expectation  that  such  resistance 
be  supported  by  Western  elements." 
The  abortive  uprising  in  Eist  Berlin  soon 
aftpr  the  death  of  Stalin  In  1953  suggested 
futility  of  any  expectation  of  Western 
itary  support  of  anti-communist  uprisings 
the  Soviet   Bloc.  This  led  to  RFE's  own 
ptation    of    its    role    as    an    exponent    of 
llfceratlon"  to  ■■liberalization"  instead.  RFE 
be^an  at  that  time  to  develop  a  technique  of 
ippmg  away"  at  Communist  power  struc- 
tliijes.  locking  'oward  the  clay  w!;en  prad-Lial 
utlon    wlthl!!    the    C(  mmunist     nations 
olild  bring  tl-.em  ne.^rer  to  the  freer  societies 
the  West.   "  'Peaceful   litaeratiun'   through 
ralization'  became  the  RFE  strategy  "  " 
3  new  approach  required  intensive  anal- 
of    the    Internal    events    and    trends    in 
em  Europe— analysi.s  whlcia  would  indi- 
the  kind  cf  encouragement  the   audl- 
■s  should  be  given.  Frontal  attacks  against 
Communist  regimes  were  downgraded  in 
r    of    programs    designed    to    encourage 
j-r.mge   and   subtle   attitudinal    changes 
g  the  listener.?.  In  an  RFE  staff  report 
issiled  in  January,  1957.  this  new  policy  was 
surimanzed: 

F  FE's  broad  role  would  appear  to  be  to  keep 
e  the  pressm'e  for  freedom  among  our 
peo^sies,  supplying  them,  with  the  facts,  the 
prehensioii  of  free  democratic  m»ethod,s. 
the  inspiration  of  free-world  achieve- 
t  which  will  enable  them  to  chart  effec- 
dly  their  own  courses  toward  freedom.'' 
-According  to  its  spokesmen,  the  pattern  of 
RFi:  programming  since  1953  has  been  In- 
:re;  singly  one  of  intensifying  its  competl- 
tloi  with  regim.e  media  In  terms  of  provid- 
ing the  kind  of  accurate,  quick,  uncensored, 
and  objective  -voice  of  the  opposition"  which 
is  fjund  in  most  Western  democratic  socle- 
ties.  Virtually  all  of  RFE's  resources  are 
focused  on  this  goal.  An  extensive  research 
anc  analysis  service — whose  reports  are  avail- 
ably   to    scholars    the    world    over — provides 
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background  material  for  programming  and 
for  policy  planning.  The  Audience  and  Public 
Opinion  Research  Department  takes  advan- 
tage of  Increased  travel  abroad  by  East  Euro- 
peans to  study  RFE's  audiences.  Tliese  studies 
provide  continuing  data  to  guide  deternuna- 
tion  of  needs  for  change  in  RFE's  program 
content  and  format.  RFE's  Central  Newsroom 
;u  Munich  reportedly  receives  and  processes 
•a  million  words  a  day— from  RFE's  own 
monitoring  of  12  Communist  news  agencies 
and  40  Communist  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions, from  the  Western  news  service,  and 
from  its  own  news  bureaus  in  Washington. 
New  York,  the  United  Nations,  and  leading 
cities  of  Western  Europe.  Some  900  Soviet 
and  East.  European  publications  are  regular- 
ly  screened   for   background   information,"  ■  ■ 

The  objective  of  this  activity  and  the  goal 
of  this  policy  Is  the  provision  of  a  Journalis- 
tically excellent,  entertaining,  and  credible 
network  of  radio  stations  which  can  capture 
and  hold  the  Interest  of  the  listening  audi- 
ences in  the  five  Eastern  European  nations 
concerned.  RFE  cites  the  research  of  its  own 
Audience  and  Publ.o  Opinion  Research  De- 
partment as  evidence  that  this  goal  is  being 
achieved.  According  to  RFE.  by  the  end  of 
1970,  RFE's  listenership  among  persons  over 
14  years  of  age  had  readied  these  percentages 
of  the  total  population: 

Poland.  59  percent. 

Rumania.  57  percent. 

Hungary.  55  percent. 

C'echoslovakia.  50  percent. 

Bulgaria.  45  percent. 

Source  William  P.  Durkee.  "East  Europe 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  in  an  Era  of  Negoti- 
ation," a  statement  submitted  by  Free  Eu- 
rope. Inc.  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  June  14,  1971.  'The  statistics 
quoted  above  appear  in  Annex  XI.  p.  1. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  encouraging  lib- 
eralization rather  than  liberation,  the  five  in- 
dividual broadcasting  services  are  no  longer 
known  as  the  "'Voice  of  Free  Poland,"  etc. 
They  are  kno'.vn  Instead  as  the  Polish  Broad- 
casting Department."  the  "Czechoslovak 
Broadcasting  Department,"  etc.  of  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Within  the  RFE  structure,  these 
country  Broadcasting  Departments  are  each 
headed  by  a  chief  who  is  a  native  of  the 
target  country,  and  each  operates  with  con- 
siderable autonomy  within  a  broad  policy 
framework  established  by  the  Director  of  RFE 
ill  Europe,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  Free  Europe.  Inc.  In  New  York. 

RFE  AND  THE  POLISH  AND  HUNGARIAN  UPRISINGS 
IK    1856 

Radio  Free  Europe's  stated  policy  of  re- 
straint on  the  question  of  East  European 
liberatiion"  las  quoted  above  from  the  1952 
Special  Guidance  r<T  Broadcasts  on  Libera- 
tion) was  twice  put  to  public  test  in  the  mid- 
1950's,  Oil  one  well-publicized  occasion— the 
Hungarian  uprising  of  October-November 
1956 — the  policy  foundered,  at  least  In  part. 
I;i  criimection  with  the  Poznan  riots  in  Po- 
land in  June  of  that  year,  however.  RFE  con- 
ducted Its  operations  in  a  manner  that  re- 
ceived virtually  no  criticism  from  responsible 
observers.  A  brief  review  of  what  happened 
in  thesi;  two  instances  would  permit  events  to 
be  seen  in  context. 

THE   HUNG.^RIAN   UPHISING  OF    1  9.->e 

Probably  the  most-publicized  and  sttll- 
lingering  charge  against  RFE  Is  that  Its 
broadcasts  tended  to  incite  the  Hungarians 
to  rise  up  against  their  Communist  govern- 
m.cnt  and  that  RFE  either  promised  or 
strongly  implied  that  the  Western  powers 
would  conie  to  the  direct  aid  of  the  Hun- 
garian rebels. 

The  charge  of  incitement  to  rebellion  has 
been  dismissed  by  the  German  Government 
jf  Konrad  .Adenauer,  which  was  Involved 
because  RFE  broadcasts  from  Its  territory. 
The  West  German  Government  reviewed  all 
the  tapes  of  broadca.sts  from  RFE  to  Hungary 
during  the  period  in  question,  and  concluded 


that  there  had  been  no  incitement  and  no 
promises  of  Western  aid  to  the  rebels.  Ade- 
nauer added,  however,  that  some  of  the 
broadcasts  had  contained  "remarks  .  .  .  sub- 
ject to  misinterpretation."-'  According  to  a 
report  dated  April  27,  1957  on  Radio  Free 
Europe  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Europe,  the  remarks  considered 
ijy  Mr.  Adenauer  to  be  subject  to  misinterpre- 
tation were  probably  contained  in  a  broad- 
cast ion  November  4.  1956 1  which  quoted 
the  Observer,  a  responsible  British  publica- 
tion. The  broadcast   ran  as  follows: 

This  morning  the  British  Observer  pub- 
lished a  report  of  its  Washington  correspon- 
dent. This  situation  report  was  written  be- 
fore the  Soviet  attack  early  this  morning. 
In  spite  of  this  the  Obscrrrr  correspondent 
writes  that  the  Russians  have  probably  de- 
cided to  beat  down  the  Hungarian  revolution 
with  arms.  The  article  goes  on:  'If  the  Soviet 
troops  really  attack  Hungary,  if  this  our 
apprehension  should  become  true  and  the 
Hungarians  will  hold  out  for  three  or  four 
days,  then  the  pressure  upon  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  send  military  help 
to  the  freedom  fighters  will  become  irresis- 
tible.' This  Is  what  the  Observer  writes  In 
Today's  number.  The  paper  observes  that  the 
•■Vmericau  Congress  cannot  vote  for  war  as 
long  as  the  presidential  elections  have  not 
been  held.  The  article  continues:  'If  the 
Hungarians  continue  to  fight  until  Wednes- 
day, we  shall  be  closer  to  a  world  war  than 
at  any  time  since  1939.'  -' 

Allan  A.  Michie.  Deputy  Director  of  RFE. 
was  In  chargf  of  coordinating  RFE  activities 
duri.ig  the  Hungarian  affair.  In  his  book. 
Voices  Through  the  Iron  Curtain,  Mlchle 
r.^ports  that  a  detailed  post-mortem  of  some 
:i08  separate  scripts  broadcast  during  the 
uprising  revealed  that  another  three  scripts, 
in  addition  to  the  one  quoted  above,  were 
found  to  be  "In  clear  violation"  of  RFE  poli- 
cy guidances,  and  that  "only  a  further  six- 
teen programs  were  found  to  Involve  some 
di:>toriio;.s  cf  policies  or  failure  to  Imnle- 
nie'it  a  policy  .ftuidance  on  a  specific  sub- 
ject." -  Mlchle  attributed  these  three  scripts 
to  the  misguided  efforts  of  two  RFE  Hun- 
garian editors  to  help  the  freedom  fighters 
by  giving  them  mllifarv  advice  and  know- 
how.  Both  Miclii?  atid  University  of  Minne- 
sota scholar  Robert  T.  Holt,  however,  re- 
ported another  major  broadcast  which  def- 
initely teas  in  accord  with  a  policy  direcive 
cabled  from.  New  York,  Perceiving  its  role 
as  supportive  of  the  program  being  advo- 
cated by  the  freedom  fighters.  RFE.  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  1956.  broadcast  a  compilation  of 
majcr  demands  monitored  from  various  11- 
lettal  broadcasts  from  the  rebels  and  which 
it  felt  to  be  tlie  minimum  conditions  ac- 
ceptable to  the  freedom  flthters: ' 

1,  Immediate  and  total  witlidrawal  of  all 
Soviet  troops  from  Hungarian  soil. 

2,  Total  dissolution  of  fne  AVH  [stcuritv 
police!  immediately,  and  placement  of  the 
direction  of  any  new  police  c.r  s:-curitv  forces 
and  the  army  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  not 
associated  with  any  previous  cabinet  or  Cen- 
tral Communist  body, 

3,  Full  amnesty  to  all  freedom  fighters 
who  oarflcipated  In  the  uprisings. 

4,  Exclusion  from  the  new  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  all  persons  associated  In  any 
way  with  tlie  regime  government  or  top 
party  comniand  since  Imre  Nagy's  previous 
premiership. 

5,  The  maiority  of  the  cabinet  of  the  ';ew 
temporary  government  to  be  drawn  from 
the  various  patriot  groups  on  a  representa- 
tive basis 

6,  Immediate  calling  of  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly, selected  by  free  secret  popular  vote 
to  frani"  a  new  charter  of  government  and 
action  program— this  charter  and  program 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  free,  secret 
voting  on  acceptance  or  rejection  within  a 
stpted  period,  such  as  six  months. 

7,  Withdrawal  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  of 
Hungary. 
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8.  Continuation  of  local  workers'  and  other 
councils  and  patriot  committees  which  have 
been  formed  during  the  crisis  and  contin- 
uous communication  between  them,  until 
all  the  above  conditions  have  been  achieved. 

Since  these  eight  points  clearly  added  up 
to  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Communist 
Hungarian  regime  and  the  total  removal  of 
Soviet  Influence  from  Hungary,  their  retrans- 
mission back  to  the  Hungarian  audiences  by 
Radio  Free  Europe  during  the  uprising  In 
effect  constituted  active  support  of  the  armed 
rebellion  once  It  had  broken  out.  Accord- 
ing to  Holt,  such  stipport  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  RF'E  policy,  since  "Radio  FYee 
Europe  had  always  operated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  could  not  lead  the  captive  peo- 
ples to  freedom;  It  could  only  assist  them  in 
the  struggle  they  might  Initiate  with  policies 
they  had  devised."  -'  Nor  did  Mlchle,  who  had 
coordinated  RFE  broadcasts  during  the  up- 
rising, consider  RFE's  endorsement  of  the 
eight-point  program  tmtisual  or  inflamma- 
tory: 

In  its  broadcasts  on  October  29.  the  Voice 
of  Free  Hungary  was  able  to  stress  these 
paints  as  the  common  program  of  the  rebel- 
lion. While  associating  Itself  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  patriots,  at  no  time  did  RFE 
go  beyond  the  specifics  of  the  programs 
voiced  by  them;  to  have  done  so  would  have 
given  the  Impression  that  RFE,  as  an  "out- 
sider," was  trying  to  Influence  the  course  of 
the  revolution.- ■ 

If.  by  its  active  encouragement  of  armed 
attempts  to  dislodge  the  Soviet  Union  from 
an  area  it  considered  vital  to  its  strategic 
Interests.  RFE  was  not  "trying  to  Infltience 
the  course  of  fhe  revolution."  the  qtiestlon 
remains  unanswered  as  to  exactly  what  RFE 
did  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  face  of  massive 
Soviet  power  and  the  virtually  certain  knowl- 
edge that  Western  Intervention  would  not  oc- 
cur. The  charges  that  RFE  programming  had 
incited  the  rebellion  have  been  prettv  well 
tllsproven  (Independent  research  conducted 
on  Hungarian  escapees  indicates  that  few  of 
the  freedom  fighters  attributed  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  to  the  Influence  of  any  out- 
.=;ide  incitement).  But  It  is  clear  that,  after 
the  rebellion  was  tmderway.  RFE  Improvised 
its  own  policies,  and  found  Itself  caught  up 
in  the  emotions  of  the  times.  With  the  ad- 
vantage of  hindsight,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
results,  at  best,  were  unfortunate  for  all 
concerned. 

THF    POZN,^N    RIOTS 

RF'E's  experience  earlier  that  year,  from 
June  to  November,  with  the  Polish  crisis 
sparked  by  the  Poznan  riots  was  a  different 
one.  In  the  first  place.  RFE's  Polish  analysts 
were  convinced  from  the  outset  that  violent 
uprisings  would  not  drive  the  Russians  out 
of  the  satellites.  They  wish  to  avoid  useless 
bloodshed  and  severe  reprisals.  A  policy 
guidance,  issued  soon  after  news  of  the  first 
disturbances  at  Poznan,  put  it  this  way:  '* 

We  understand  and  appreciate  the  motiva- 
tions which  have  driven  the  workers  of 
Poznan  to  desperate  measures.  However,  riots 
and  revolts  are  not  likely  to  Improve  matters 
in  Poland,  for  the  police  may  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  reprisals  which  only  make 
things  worse   ... 

RFE  broadcasts  followed  a  dual  i>ollcy  of 
advocating  calm  and  restraint,  while  deliver- 
ing accurate  accounts  of  events  to  the  listen- 
ing audience.  This  policy  was.  however,  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that  the  "legitimate" 
Communist  leader  Gomulka  soon  emerged  as 
a  kind  of  "honest  broker"  between  the 
workers  and  the  Soviet  Union.  RFE  cau- 
tiously backed  Gomulka,  in  the  belief  that 
his  program  of  mild  reform  within  the 
system  was  receiving  popular  backing  and 
represented  the  "only  chance  Poland  has  In 
the  immediate  future  to  obtain  a  measure 
of  Independence  from  Moscow."  -  RFE  did 
not  want  to  see  Gomulka  pushed  into  a 
position  which  would  provoke  the  Russians 
Into    armed    intervention.    An    RFE    script 


broadcaster  on  October  29,  while  the  Khrush- 
chev delegation  was  in  Warsaw  for  talks  with 
the  Poles,  Illustrates  the  implementation  of 
this  policy:  * 

The  Politburo  delegation,  having  landed  in 
Warsaw  and  taken  up  Its  quarters  at  the 
Belvedere  in  order  to  open  Its  talks  with  the 
Politburo  of  the  PZPR,  knew  very  well 
that  no  one  either  in  the  Politburo  nor  In 
the  party  rank  and  file,  nor  even  am.ong  the 
people,  i.e.,  among  the  vast  majority  of 
Poles,  can  envisage  for  a  moment  a  break 
with  that  political  make-up  In  which  our 
country  found  Itself  against  its  will  and  in 
which  it  must  contliuie  against  Its  will  until 
objective  conditions  favouring  a  radical 
change  are  established.  The  attitude  of  the 
people  within  the  last  twelve  years  has 
shown  that  It  is  a  nation  full  of  political 
wisdom,  a  nation  wliich  can  subordinate  its 
feelings  to  the  existing  situation  without 
losing,  at  the  same  time,  its  ideological  ob- 
jectives from  sight.  Poles  know  very  well 
that  Soviet  Russia  has  at  its  disposal  both 
military  and  economic  means  which  would 
enable  It  to  interfere  m  Poland. 

Although  RFE  support  of  Gomulka  was 
tactical  in  nature,  based  upon  a  temporary 
congruence  of  interests,  available  evidence 
suggests  that  it  was  effective,  and  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  regime.  Michie  quotes  an 
unnamed  Polish  Communist  Party  official,  a 
Gomulka  supporter,  as  having  commented  to 
an  RFE  reporter  in  Stockholm,  some  weeks 
after  the  PolLsh  events,  that  "Had  RFE  not 
told  our  people  to  be  calm.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  alone  would  have  managed  to 
cope   v.-ith  the  situation,"'-' 
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eration, September  2,  1952,  in  Holt,  op.  cit., 
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frequency  of  listening  showed  in  1970,  for 
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-•Holt.  op.  cit.,  p.  197. 
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-  Michie.  op.  cit..  p.  226. 
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Chapter  III:  RFE  Policy  and  Procedures 
Policy  objectives 
It  has  been  noted  that  when  Radio  Free 
Europe  went  on  the  nir  in  the  early  1950's. 
its  purposes  were  linked  to  U.S.  Cold  War 
Strategy.  RFE  engaged  in  continuous  psy- 
chological warfare  against  Eastern  European 
regimes  and  with  the  aim  of  keeping  alive 
in  the  people  the  hope  of  eventual  "libera- 
tion" from  the  Communist  governments. 
RFE  executives  acknowledge  that  program- 
ming fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  was  polemi- 
cal and  "addressed  to  an  audience  assumed 
to  be  uncritically  receptive  to  anti-Com- 
munism." ■  Relaxation  of  the  strict  Stalinist 
controls  in  the  mid-1950's  however,  resulted 
in  somewhat  greater  tendencies  toward  plu- 
ralism in  Eastern  European  societies,  less 
riGidity  In  the  Communist  systems,  and  sub- 
sequently a  bit  more  Elve-and-take  between 
the  people  and  the  respective  regimes. 
Though  they  remained  strictly  controlled 
and  censored,  regime  media  became  some- 
what less  dogmatic. 

RFE's  response — accelerated  though  not 
solely  motivated  by  the  1956  Hungarian  af- 
fair— has  been  a  near-total  modification  of 
Its  earlier  approach.  It  has  sought  to  stay 
ahead  of  it.s  regime  radio  competition,  to  re- 
tain and  expand  its  listenership.  Above  all, 
RFE  has  striven  to  (a)  know  its  audiences 
and  their  preferences  better  and.  (b)  raise 
the  level  of  professional  expertise  In  all 
phases  of  RFE  activity. 

Polemics  have  iDeen  deemphaslzed  in  favor 
of  more  and  better  straight  news  covereage 
of  world  and  local  news  events.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  enhance  audience  appeal  and  to 
improve  credibility  by  filling  the  "news  gap" 
brought  about  by  regime  censorship  policies. 
In  the  words  of  Free  Europe.  Inc,  President 
Durkee,  RFE  "seeks  to  function  much  as  a 
democratic,  responsible.  Irdependent  station 
would  function  within  each  of  the  five  coun- 
tries if  the  regimes  permitted  It."  -  In  sup- 
port of  this  thesis.  Durkee  quotes  the  follow- 
ing RFE  standing  broadcasting  guidelines. 
calling  for  a  policy  of  balanced  comme:.tary 
coupled  with  romprehensive.  objective,  and 
accurate  news  reporting:  ' 

"It  is  esseiitlal  that  RFE.  while  making 
clear  its  dedication  to  freedom  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  it  stands,  seek  to  engender 
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a  nong  Its  listeners,  even  In  the  Communist 
h  lerarchy,  a  high  degree  of  respect  as  a  thor- 
1  aghly  responsible  and  reliable  source  of 
n;ws.  commentary,  and  other  Information  .  .  . 
Camment  on  Internal  affairs  should  be  es- 
si  ntlally  constructive,  calm  and  reasoned, 
a  folding  a  belligerent  tone.  Denunciation  and 
p  >rsonal  attacks  or  ridicule  can  only  serve 
t(i  prejudice  the  achievement  of  RFE  policy 
o  )jectlves.  RFE  will,  however,  condemn  vio- 
ls tions  of  human  rights  when  these  are  of  a 
n  iture  and  magnitude  that  demand  public 
attention.  In  dealing  with  difficulties  of 
which  the  people  may  be  expected  to  be 
a  vare,  care  should  be  taken  to  clarify  their 
o  Igias  and  their  deeper  significance  for  the 
n  ass  audience,  avoiding  polemical  treatme:;t 
o  the  kind  which  the  audience  is  known  to 
n  sent. 

"Meajiingful  alleviations  by  the  govern- 
n  ent  will  be  noted  as  they  occur,  and  pro- 
f(  ssions  of  Intent  to  make  further  improve- 
n.ents  should  be  appropriately  noted  and 
■welcomed.  Comments  on  the  Internal  scene 

ust  deal  with  important  Issues  and  be  di- 
rected toward  the  attainment  of  specific 
a  ms.  Criticism  should  be  selective,  never 
p  itty,  and  handled  In  such  a  way  that  it 
supports  the  people  In  striving  for  further 
n  forms.  Criticism  of  government  policies  and 
p'octlces  should  be  characterized  whenever 
passible  by  positive  treatment  Illustrating 
II  eans  for  remedying  the  problem  under  dls- 
c  isslon.  "Attractive  alternatives,"  including 
tliose  of  social  democratic  origin,  which  offer 
p-actlcal  solutions  to  current  and  long-range 

•oblems  should  be  presented." 

This  standing  general  instruction  has  been 
n  stated  in  specific  language  for  each  of  the 
&,e  Broadcasting  DejJartments  The  foHow- 
II  g  text,  obtained  from  the  Director  of  RFE 
1:,  Munich,  is  typical  of  the  "restraints"  im- 
p  >sed  by  RFE  upon  these  Departments.  It 
h  IS  been  abridged  and  edited  by  the  author 
o:  this  report  in  order  to  remove  country- 
s]iecific  references  and  mention  of  specific 
g  oups  and  people: 

RESTRAIMIS 

The  correct   tone  Is  as   Important  in  ad- 
htrlng  to  RFE  policy  as  correct  content  of 
b -oadcasts.     The     foll07.-lng     restraints     are 
herefore  emphasized: 

1.  Avoidance  of  vitup>eration.  vlndlctlve- 
n^s.  and  polemics. 

2.  Avoidance   of   broadcast   materials,   the 
ntent    or   tone    of   which    is   or    could    be 

legitimately  construed  as  inflammatory  or 
li  consistent  with  ( local]  or  international 
p^Ucal  realities.  Even  straight  news  can  t>e 
flanunatory   if  Improperly  handled. 

3.  Avoidance  of  blatant,  propagandlstlc 
argumentation. 

4.  Avoidance  of  sweeping  generalizations 
aiid  evaluations. 

5.  Avoidance   of  any  action   which   would 
mount  to  or  could  be  reasonably  cjnstrued 

incitement   to  open  revolt  or  other  vio- 


€  nee. 


6.  Av.jidance  of  tactical  advice,  by  which 
meant  recommendaiions  i'^r  specific  action 

particular  cases,  except  in  unusual  clr- 
imstances,  and  then  c  nly  by  indirection. 
people  .  .  .  provided  they  know  the  rel- 
ant  facts,  are  usually  better  qualified  to 
dge  the  efScacy  and  consequences  of  their 
tion  than  anyone  outside  the  country, 
ich  advice  :s  likely  to  be  resented  and.  if 
ted  upon,  could  cause  regime  reprisals  and 
xibllity. 

7.  Avoidance  of  patronizing  or  conde- 
!:iding  pr>sitlons  or   Indulging  in  oreach- 

8.  Avoidance  of  narrow  and  parochial 
ln'3  of  view  .  .  . 

9.  Avoidance  of  tone  or  content  which 
ySii  give  RFE  the  air  of  a  voice  of  emigre 
inlon  ,  .  .  the    term  "we"  should   not   be 

led  to  suggest  that  the  speakers  are  repre- 

ting  the  views  of  any  ,  .  .  emigre  group, 

nr  .  .  .  as  spokesmen  or  as  the  purported 
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voice  of  an  opposition  party  .  ,  .  or  of  the 
.  .  .  people  as  a  whole 

10.  Continued  treatment  of  key  themes  Is 
essential  but  monotony  or  needless  repeti- 
tion should  be  avoided. 

n.  No  programs  should  be  broadcast 
which  arc  based  upon  or  use  rumors  or  un- 
svibstantiated  information.  If,  under  unusual 
clrcumstancrs.  a  constructive  purpose  will  bf 
served  bv  calling  attention  to  a  rumor,  it 
.-.hould  clearlv  be  identified  as  such. 

12,  RFE  should  not  jump  to  conclusions. 
eirher  by  attaching  undue  weight  to  .  .  . 
government  or  other  pronouncements  which 
experience  has  shown  the  government  may 
not  carry  out  to  the  letter,  or  by  unduly 
discDuntlng  them. 

13,  RFE  should  not  encourage  defec- 
tions .  .  . 

14.  RFE  should  not  lead  the  .  .  .  people 
to  believe  that  nn  the  event  of  an  uprising 
the  West  would  Intervene  militarily.  RFE 
must  not  .  .  .  -ipeculate  about  an  uprising 
.  .  .  nor  contingencies  arising  therefrom. 

15.  Criticism  of  the  .  .  .  government  should 
be  to  the  fact  and  to  the  Issues  Involved. 
Insofar  as  possible  It  should  be  subtle  and  In- 
direct. 

15.  RFE  should  not  broadcast  any  material 
which  covld  be  characterized  as  petty  go.sslp, 
slander,  or  attacks  on  the  personal  lives  or 
families  of  government  or  party  figures,  or 
on  Individuals  as  such  .  .  . 

EMERGENCY    CONDITIONS 

In  the  event  of  emergency  conditions  .  .  . 
due  to  violent  demonstrations,  armed  up- 
rising and  revolutions,  or  war.  RFE  will  not 
assume  any  attitude  toward  such  develop- 
ments or  participate  In  them  in  any  wav, 
except  for  straight  and  restrained  news  re- 
porting, until  It  receives  guidance  from  (Free 
Europe,  IncJ  New  York. 

POLICY     F0RMUL.\TION    AND    IMPLEMENT.VTION 

The  mechanisms  through  which  RFE 
policies  are  formulated  and  Implemented  are 
based  upuon  RPE's  founding  concept — "a  co- 
operative effort  of  free  East  Europeans  broad- 
ca.stlng  to  their  countrymen  at  home,  under 
American  management  and  supported  by  the 
professional  e;4pertise  necessary  to  the  op- 
eration of  a  radio  station."*  As  previously 
noted.  RFE's  overall  policies  are  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  President  and 
Board  of  Directors  of  Free  Europe.  Inc.  In 
New  York.  The  Director  of  RFE  In  Munich 
is  resjx>nslble  to  the  President.  ar,d  has  pri- 
mary responsibility,  within  the  frame  of  re- 
ference of  overall  Free  Europe,  Inc..  policy 
for  all  standing  and  ad  hoc  policies  related 
to  the  managemie:u  and  operation  of  the 
radio  stations.  Thus  there  are  two  levels  of 
policy:  broad  organizational  and  corporate 
policy,  and  the  day-to-day  considerations  of 
running  five  ractio  stations  which  broad.-a.'^t 
news,  commentary,  features,  and  music. 

FREE    EUROPE.    INC. 

Annex  B  lists  the  officers  and  members  of 
b'-th  Free  Europe,  Inc.  and  the  RFE  Fund. 
Inc.  The  Free  Europe.  Inc.  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Is  the  highest  legally-constituted  govern- 
ing body  responsible  for  all  activities"  of  the 
organlzaUon.  This  Board  of  Directors  is  self- 
perpetuating,  and  has  been  from  the  outset. 

A  key  function  of  the  Board  has  been  to 
supervise  the  lialscn  with  outilde  backers 
which  lias  been  maintained  by  the  principal 
officers  of  the  corporation.  Although  the  au- 
thor of  this  report  did  not  Interview  offi- 
cials of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  It 
Is  a  sfwc  assumption  that  contact  between 
that  -Agency  and  Free  Europe,  Inc.  was  prob- 
ably a  major  function  of  the  Free  Europe, 
Inc,  corporate  he:idquarters. 

The  author  dirt  talk  at  length  with  Presi- 
dent William  P.  Durkee  of  Free  Europe.  Inc., 
members  of  his  staff,  and  with  General  Lucius 
D.  Clay.  Chairman  of  the  Free  Europe  Board 
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of  Directors.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  was 
candid  In  referring  to  past  connections  with 
the  "sponsor" — a  euphemism  for  the  CIA.  All 
affirmed  that  those  past  connections  have 
niw  been  broken.  According  to  these  spokes- 
men, the  nature  of  past  connections  corre- 
sponded more  closely  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween, say,  a  major  Foundation  and  that 
Foundation's  grantee  tlian  the  kind  of  rela- 
tionship which  one  might  expect  to  exist 
between  a  government  agency  and  one  of 
Its  subordinate  extensions.  RFE  officials 
would  meet  with  the  "sponsor"  to  discuss 
budgetary  matters  and  to  exchange  views  on 
the  overall  nature  of  Free  Europe  activities. 
Such  exchanges  of  views  were  restricted  to 
the  broad  generalities  of  policy,  e.g.,  agree- 
ment that  broadcasting  operations  would 
emphasize  Journalistic  professionalism  as  a 
major  objective. 

The  realities  of  the  day-tonJay  problems 
of  running  the  five  stations  In  Munich  pre- 
cluded, as  win  be  seen  subsequently  in  this 
report,  any  attempts  by  the  "sponsor"  to 
■  censor,"  dictate,  or  otherwise  assume  a 
chain  of  command  role  In  RFE's  dally  actlvl- 
ties.  "Spwnsor"  support  was  renewed  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  "sponsor"  assessment  of 
RFE  s  existence  as  a  professionally-Independ- 
ent disseminator  of  news  and  Information  as 
being  in  the  Interest  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
East  Europe. 

Within  this  context,  it  would  appear  that 
the  corporate  management  structure  has 
not — certainly  In  recent  years — been  a  mere 
front  through  which  the  policies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  funding  sources  have  been 
conveyed.  To  the  contrary,  the  Officers  and 
Board  of  the  corporation  make  a  persuasive 
case  that  corporate  policies  originate  within 
the  corporate  policymaking  structure,  and 
that  corporate  autonomy  from  the  funding 
source  Is  a  highly-prized  and  Jealously- 
guarded  possession.  The  Boards  of  the  two 
corporations  are  comprised  of  citizens  of 
considerable  prominence — men  who  have 
ready  access  to  leading  business  and  political 
rircles  in  the  United  States,  and  who  do  not 
heHitate  to  make  use  of  this  access  when  the 
Interests  of  the  corporations  so  demand. 
These  individuals  regard  their  business  and 
prt.fesslonal  acumen  as  well  as  publicly  es- 
tablished and  their  devotion  to  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  US.  national  Interest  a 
ba,lc  assumption  underlying  their  election 
to  the  Boards.  They  view  the  efficient  and 
continued  implementation  of  Free  Europe. 
Inc's,  basic  charter  as  their  sole  and  freelv- 
assumed  obligation  to  the  U.S.  Oovernment. 
Although  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  and 
consider  specific  policy  options,  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  subject  to  the  opera- 
tional supervision  or  control  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  Individuals  consulted,  including  Presi- 
dent Durkee  and  General  Clay,  were  unani- 
mous In  (a)  a  conviction  that  day-to-day 
policy  supervision  and  control  by  anv  single 
funding  source  cannot  be  exercised  without 
de.stroying  the  timeliness,  flexibility,  and 
effectiveness  of  the  broadcast  operations  ai.d. 
lb)  an  unwillingness  to  continue  participa- 
tion la  any  enterprise  so  controlled  and  su- 
pervised. All  affirmed  that  the  organization 
had  operated  in  accordance  with  this  Kind 
of  responsible  Independence  In  the  past,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

The  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Free  Eu- 
rope, Inc.  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board's 
E.xecutive  Committee  illustrate  the  nature 
and  level  of  policymaking  which  takes  plare 
la  Now  York.  The  author  examined  the  min- 
utes of  all  meetings  held  between  October 
9.  1970  and  April  8.  1971.  Major  items  taken 
up  by  the  Board  and  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee during  this  sample  period  Included 
the  following: 

"a.  Budgetary  pressures  and  fund-raising 
problems.  These  were  discussed  at  all  except 
two  meetings,  as  RFE  was  attempting  to 
cope  with  the  problems  caused  by  Inflation, 


revaluation  of  the  German  mark,  and  some 
reduction  In  funding  from  the  "sponsor." 
A  basic  decision  of  the  Board  was  to  try  to 
implement  the  urgently-needed  $4,750,000 
transmitter  modernization  program  through 
the  results  of  fund-raising  campaigns,  thus 
leaving  the  reduced  "sponsor"  contributions 
free  to  meet  operating  expenses  without  any 
redi:ction  In  broadcast  activities. 

"b.  The  nature  and  degree  of  Communist- 
bloc  attacks  on  RFE. 

"c.  A  detailed  discussion  and  analysis  of 
the  complaints  against  RFE  programming 
made  by  the  Polish  Government.  The  Board 
heard  a  report  from  RFE  outlining  the  meas- 
ures In  effect  to  prevent  the  Inadverent 
broadcast  of  maetrlals  which  could  prompt 
any  legitimate  protests.  The  Board  was  In- 
formed that  the  "sponsor"  and  a  "high  le^el 
interagency  committee"  were  agreed  that 
RFE  should  stand  fast  against  outside  pres- 
sure for  fundamental  changes  In  the  char- 
acter of  its  programming. 

"d.  Meetings  In  February  and  April.  1971, 
dealt  primarily  with  the  ramifications  of  Sen- 
ator Case's  proposed  legislation  and  with  the 
Board's  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State  in  working  out  some  of  the  legislative 
considerations  which  ultimate  found  their 
way  Into  S.  1936." 

ROLE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Under  the  By-Laws  of  FYee  Europe,  Inc.,  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  "full  power  in  the 
management  and  control  of  the  policies,  ac- 
tivities, funds,  and  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion." The  Board  accordingly  appoints  officers 
and  Interim  directors,  approves  budgets  and 
auditors'  reports,  reviews  periodic  operational 
reports  submitted  by  the  President,  and 
takes  other  actions  it  considers  necessary  In 
directing  the  organization. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  Free  Europe, 
Inc.  is  the  President,  who  Is  appointed  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Board.  With  the  New 
York  headquarters  staff  previously  described, 
he  carries  out  the  following  functions: 

Corporate:  Liaison  with  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Including 
the  preparation  of  periodic  meetings  of  the 
Board  and  Executive  Committee,  and  con- 
sultation on  major  policy,  organizational,  and 
fiscal  developments. 

Governmental  relations:  Consultation  and 
liaison  with  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  whatever  departments,  com- 
mittees, or  other  bodies  may  be  appropriate 
under  present  or  future  arrangements.  Re- 
cently this  has  Included  the  Department  of 
State,  for  exchanges  of  Information;  commit- 
tees and  Individual  members  of  Congress,  as 
to  legislation  and  Individual  requests  for  In- 
formation; the  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment, as  to  current  financing;  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  as  to  their  respective  studies. 

Policy  and  Program:  The  President  super- 
vises and  consults  with  the  Director  of  RFE 
in  Munich  on  broad  questions  of  policy  and 
programming,  on  organizational  problems 
and  key  personnel  actions,  on  relations  with 
European  governments  and  with  RFE's  West 
European  Advisory  Committee.  The  handling 
of  such  matters  is  facilitated  by  a  daily  flow 
of  teletypes  and  mall,  and  by  occasional  vis- 
its by  tjie  President  and  Director  and  other 
executives  In  both  directions. 

Fiscal  and  Budget:  General  supervision  of 
expenditures  and  of  accounting  and  auditing, 
as  well  as  final  review  and  presentation  of 
budgets.  The  Accounting  Department  In  New 
York  maintains  central  accounts  of  all  over- 
se.as  and  U.S. -based  elements. 

Public  Information:  The  RPTE  research 
product,  as  noted  elsewhere,  has  widespread 
byproduct  use  among  scholars,  Journalists. 
and  others  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  The  Pres- 
ident's staff  Is  responsible  for  meeting  all  re- 
quests In  this  country  for  Information  and 
documentation. 

Fund-raising :  Mr.  Durkee  and  Mr.  J.  Allan 
Hovey,  as  President  and  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident respectively   of  RFE  Fund,   Inc.,   are 


responsible  for  organizing  the  annual  na- 
tional fund  drive  and  for  the  public-Infor- 
mation advertising  campaign  conducted 
through  the  Advertising  Council.  The  Fund  s 
activities  Include  the  oragnlzatlon  of  local 
volunteers;  preparation  and  distribution  of 
solicitation  letters  and  printed  materials,  ad- 
vertising copy,  radio  and  television  ai:nounce- 
ments;  arrangement  of  speaking  engage- 
ments; response  to  queries  from  the  media 
and  public;  and  the  processing  of  contribu- 
tions received." 

RADIO    FREE    EtTlOPE 

Role  of  the  director 

Within  the  broad  framework  of  corporate 
policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  President  In  New  York.  Radio  Free 
Europe  In  Munich  enjoys  a  near-total  auton- 
omy in  the  conduct  of  Its  dally  affairs. 
The  director.  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Walter  (who  is 
al.so  a  Vice  President  of  Free  Europe.  Inc.) 
Is  responsible  to  and  personally  In  close 
contact  with  President  Durkee.  but  Mr.  Wal- 
ter and  his  staff  make  all  the  dally  decisions 
v.hlch  are  essential  to  a  rapidly  respon.sive 
broadcast  operation.  Editorial  policies  are  de- 
veloped In  dally  meetings  between  the  Direc- 
tor, key  elements  of  the  Director's  staff,  and 
executives  of  the  five  country  Broadcasting 
Departments.  Numerous  administrative  pro- 
cedures have  been  developed  to  assure  ade- 
quate follow-through  on  lmplementatlo:i  of 
approved  policies,  and  It  Is  the  Dlref'tor's 
responsibility  to  keep  the  President  of  Free 
Europe.  Inc.  promptly  and  fully  Informed 
In  the  Interest  of  speed  and  flexibility.  RFE 
has  ruled  out  any  general  policy  of  pre-brond- 
cast  review  of  programs  or  the  use  of  cen- 
trally-prepared master  scripts.  Pre-broadcast 
reviews  are.  however,  required  In  rare  In- 
stances on  certain  designated  sensitive  topics 
In  emergency  situations,  such  as  the  Warsaw 
Pact  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  the 
Director  requires  the  pre-broadcast  review 
of  all  commentaries  as  a  double-check 
nealnst  the  possibility  of  Incitement  or  mis- 
understanding by  the  atidlence.  In  general 
crisis  situations  call  for  a  tlehtenlng-up  of 
all  re^-lew  procedures " 

It  should  be  empha,"=!zed  that  the  review 
procedures  under  dlscus.sion  are  those  re- 
quired solely  by  the  Director  of  RFF.  in 
Munich,  from  his  oi^-n  staff  in  Munich  TTiere 
are  no  established  procedures  which  require 
RFE  to  clear  any  scripts  In  advance  with 
Free  Estrone.  Inc.  or  with  a  v  "sponsor" 
representatives. 

Broadcasting  departments 
The  five  Broadcasting  Departments— the 
heart  and  sou]  of  the  entire  operation— are 
each  headed  by  a  Director  and  deputv  who 
are  former  nationals  from  their  audience 
countries  These  men  are  dlrec*lv  responsible 
to  the  Director  of  RFE.  Thev  direct  both  the 
preparation  of  broadcast  materials  and  the 
production  processes  by  which  these  mate- 
rials are  put  on  the  air.  S*affs  of  these  de- 
partments ranfe  from  101  in  the  Polish 
Broadcasting  Department  to  41  In  the  Bul- 
garian Department,  and  are  comprised  of  oer- 
sonnel  of  the  varletv  of  talents  reqtilred  to 
produce  the  broad  spectrum  of  political, 
news,  economic.  cuUnral.  a'^d  sports  pro- 
gramming featured  bv  the  stations.  All 
Broadcasting  Departments  are  strongly  s»ip- 
ported  bv  the  Central  News  Room-  linked  to 
each  Denartment  by  Internal  telety^ie  cir- 
cultp — and  continuous  post-broadcast  check- 
ing of  scripts  for  consent  nnd  effect!vene<i=  Is 
maintained  for  the  Director  by  RPE's  Broad- 
cast Analysis  Unit  Drrins  the  course  of  the 
author's  visit  to  Munich.  Mr.  Walter  Inaugti- 
rated  a  new  procedure  whereby  the  Director 
of  each  Broadcasting  Department  will  have 
periodic  Joint  meetings  with  specialists  of 
the  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit  and  the  Audience 
and  Public  Opinion  Research  Department. 
The  purpose  of  these  meetings  Is  both  a  crl- 
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tlque  of  effectiveness  of  materials  broadcast. 

and  a  correlation  of  Broadcasting  Department 
programming  with  the  opinion  and  prefer- 
ences of  the  listening  audience,  as  revealed 
by  Audience  Research  reports. 

RFE  executives  maintain  that  the  system 
of  placing  the  primary  responsibility  for  pro- 
gram content  with  tlie  '.ndlvldual  Broadcast 
Directors  has  worked  very  well,  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  special  skills  of  the  ex- 
perience<l  East  European  staff  and  preserving 
their  interest  and  morale  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  Impossible  under  a  system  of  im- 
plementing orders  and  translating  centrally- 
prepared  scripts.  At  the  same  time,  Director 
Walter  a.ssures  that  the  final  responsibility  of 
.American  management  is  fully  recognized 

RFE  has  had  no  Programming  Department 
as  such  sinre  1967.  and  each  Broadca.stlng 
Department  has  full  responsibility  for  all 
program  development.  The  Director  of  RFE 
Is.  ill  effect,  the  programming  chief  for  the 
five-station  combination.  Mr.  Walter,  the 
present  Director,  makes  maximum  use  of 
staff  facilities  to  assist  him  In  both  pro- 
gramming and  policy  functions.  A  descrip- 
tion of  these  staff  facilities  and  the  daily  use 
made  of  them  In  policy  formulation  and  pro- 
gram implementation  follows. 

The  neu-s  department 

Nailxan  Kingsley.  Chief  of  RFE's  News  De- 
parrment.  describes  the  relationship  of  his 
Department  to  the  five  country  Broadcasting 
Departments  as  one  of  a  news  and  news  fea- 
tures agency  with  five  radio  stations  as 
clients.  The  dissemination  of  accurate. 
timely,  and  reljvant  news  every  hour  on  the 
hour  is  probably  the  slni^ie  most  importa'ii 
activity  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  News  broad- 
casts are.  according  to  RFE  Audience  and 
Public  Opinion  Research  reports,  the  most 
heavily  listened-ti  of  all  RFE  progr.^.iur.lni'. 

Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  9  editorial  colleagiies 
In  the  news  department  are  all  experienced 
journalists  who  take  considerable  pride  In 
the  professionalism  of  their  work.  Kingsley. 
a  veteran  of  more  than  16  years  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  In  Europe  and  the 
United  States— his  last  assignment  there  was 
as  National  Editor — operates  a  brisk  and 
bustling  department.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
news  room  of  any  large  American  metro- 
politan dally  newspaper  or  wire  service,  but 
Is  unique  In  the  nature  and  variety  of  Its 
news  sources  and  in  the  fact  that  It  deals 
daily  In  8  to  10  languages.  The  News  De- 
partment conststs  of  a  Central  News  Room 
a  Monitoring  Section,  an  Audio  Section,  and 
a  number  of  RFE  News  Bureaus  A  total  of 
.some  180  editorial,  reportlal.  technical,  and 
lang\iage  personnel  make  up  the  Department 
staff. 

The  Central  Neirs  noom  iCNR) 

The  Central  News  Room  edits  and  pro- 
duces a  news-and-features  file  of  about  100,- 
000  words  each  day  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Standard  western  news  agencies,  received  by 
teletype,  are: 

United  Press  International,  Reuters. 
Agence  France-Presse.  and  Deutsch  Presse 
.\gentur. 

CNR  also  monitors  the  teletype  output  of 
the  following  eleven  Communist  news  serv- 
ices: 

Tass  (Soviet).  Hslnhua  (People's  Republic 
of  China).  CETEKA  (Czechoslovakia),  PAP 
(Polish),  MTI  (Hungarian).  Agerpres  (Ru- 
manian). BTA  (Bulgarian).  TanJug  (Yugo- 
slav). ADN  (East  German).  ATA  (Albanian). 
and  VNA   (North  Vietnamese). 

Material  from  the^e  sources,  from  the  News 
Department's  ex'enslve  radl<^  monitoring 
sen-Ices,  and  from  RFE  New .^  Bureaus  is 
edited  and  rewritten  to  nr-^id-.i- <■  'he  dally 
news-and-features  file  News  stories  are  trans- 
mitted via  teletype  to  the  new=rrK'ms  of  the 
five  Broadra.'-tlng  Departmeni.s  as  they  are 
written,  for  each  Broadca.'--*  Department  pro- 
duces a  ten-minute  live  newscas*:  each  hour. 
These  hard-news  stories,  combined  with  addi- 
tional feature  material,  are  distributed 
In    printed     form,    known     as     the     "dally 
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■;in  the 
ich    headquarters    throughout    the   day. 
'  overnight  accumulation  is  picked  up  and 
ributed  to  the  Chief  of  the  News  Depart- 
the    Director    of    RFT:.    Broadrasting 
tment  chiefs,  and  selected  members  of 
Director's  staff  at   their  homes  at   0600 
1  m.ornlng.  This  not  only  provides  these 
viduals  with  substantial  breakfast  read- 
material.    It    enables    them    to    prepare 
■n.<;e!ves  mentally  for  policy  and  prog-ram.- 
g    decisions    based    on    the    news    each 
int-. 

n-news   feature   n    terla'.s   produced   bv 

I  include  such  items  as  informaMon  on 

theater,  music,  books,  art.  science,  medl- 

travel.    Industry,    education,    fashion, 

tng.  and  so  forth.  The  Week  m  Review  - 

3.noO-word    summary    of    each    week's 

ts.  prepared  In  text-and-.s.iund  form  but 

rh    is    used    as    a    mode!    by    individual 

ting  Department  editors  In  writing 

•  own  langtiage  adaptations  of  the  mate- 

Monitorln-:;  reports  in  English,  conslst- 

of   about   flO   pages   of   specialized    East 

an  news,  are  Issued  twice  a  day 

The  monitoring  section 
Momtoritig   Section   regularly   audits 
output  of  some  40  Communist  radio  sta- 
i  in  Bu:garia.   Czechoslovakia.  Hungary, 
nd.  Rumania,  a:id  Yugoslavia.  The  result 
abproximately  300  hours  of  such  monltor- 
Der  day  is  the  selection  for  editorial  han- 
and    tra;iscr;ption    of    some     100.000 
Most  transcribing  is  done  in  the  origi- 
anguages.  In  this  fashion,  the  Broadcast- 
Departments   are   kept   Informed    abo'.it 
output  of  their  competition — the  regime 
-.  Other  material  is  rewritten  into  E:".g- 
aiiguage  bulletins  and  moved  Into  the 
lar    Central    News    Ro<:;ni    news    circuit, 
the  monitoring  operation  is  an  impor- 
source   for   news  developments   within 
rn     Europe — developments    which    are 
"cross-reported"  by  RFE  to  each  of  its 
ing  audiences. 

The  audio  section 

role  of  the  Audio  Section  is  the  pro- 

1  of  sound  to  accompany  news  and  fea- 

programmme.  The  Information  Services 

tment  of  RFE  describes  his  role  as  fol- 


i.r 


ese  sounds,  or  'actualities.'  are  selected 

hours    of    taped    material    and    made 

able  for  bmadca.^ti  on  ma-ter  tapes  con- 

ng   tight   excerpts.   Transcripts  also  are 

ded   to   support   the   sound   excerpts  so 

each  RFE  Broadcistinz  Department  may 

re    native-language    'overlays'    for    Its 

ers  or  tran.sla'e  fullv  at  the  end  of  the 

ture  material  issued  by  the  Audio  Sec- 
liicludes  Interviews  with  pop  star^  sports 
intellectuals,   etc.   Almost   anv  storv 
by  CNR  either  on  Its  news  circuit  or 
Program  Topics  can  be  supported  by 


id 

lie 

na. 


I;nix>rt 


at '1 
Sect 


tant  sources  of  audio  material  are 

bureaus  and  the  Monitoring  Section. 

atter  often  provides  taped  excerp-s  from 

r   East    European    announcements    and 

to   reinforce   or  Illustrate   a  major 

opment. 

addition  to  the  production  of  approx- 

y  20  sound  actualities  a  day.  the  Au- 

ion  arranges  program  exchanges  wfh 

European  radio  stations  and  issues  a 

iv  calendar  events  In  Europe." 

RFE  Bweaus 
o  Free  Europe  maintains  European 
IS  In  Athens.  Berlin,  Bonn,  Brussels, 
•a,  London.  Parts.  Rome.  Stockholm. 
■Vienna,  and  stringers  elsewhere  as 
3.  There  is  also  a  newsroom  In  New 
and  a  fulltlme  correspondent  In  Wash- 
■.  DC. 
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Although  the  ne-ws  bureaus  often  supply 
Items  faster  than  the  commercial  •wire  serv- 
ices, their  primary  role  is  to  focus  upon 
events  of  special  Interest  to  Eastern  Euro- 
pean audiences— events  which  are  often 
passed  over  by  the  wire  services.  The  activi- 
ties of  Communist  Parties  outside  the  Soviet 
Bloc  is  but  one  example  of  the  kind  of  news 
given  detailed  treatment  by  RFE  bureaus. 
Press  reviews,  sound  actualities,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  regularly-scheduled 
programs  are  other  m.ajor  bureau  fictlvities. 

The  importance  placed  by  the  RFE  News 
Department  on  journalistic  profe.^lonalism 
is  reflected  In  the  background  and  experi- 
ence of  the  editorial  and  reportorlal  staff  of 
the  Department."" 

Research  and  analysis 

Research  and  Analysis  plays  a  dual  role  at 
RFE.  It  provides  direct  support  to  tlie  Broad- 
casting Departments  in  terms  of  background 
information  and  analysis  as  well  as  contem- 
porary factual  material,  and  it  provides  sub- 
stantial staff  as.sistance  to  the  Director  in  the 
formulation  of  policy.  As  will  be  subse- 
quently demonstrated,  the  Research  and 
Analysis  chiefs  probably  have  quicker  access 
to  and  bring  more  long-range  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  RFE  Director  than  do  the 
Broadcasting  Department  chiefs.  As  the  RFE 
organization  chart  indicates  the  two  Research 
and  Analysis  Departments  are  staff  elements 
of  the  Office  of  the  Director— totally  sep- 
arated from  the  Broadcast  Departments  and 
hence  totally   Independent  of  them. 

T'le  East  Europe  research  and  analysis 
department  (EERA) 

EERA  Is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two  De- 
part ments,  staffed  by  some  82  members,  and 
dealing  with  the  five  countries  to  which 
RFE  broadcasts — Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Huneary,  Poland,  and  Rumania.  The  Director 
of  EERA  Is  Mr.  James  Brown,  a  holder  of 
dual  US,  U  K.  citleenship  and  who  has  been 
with  Radio  Free  Europe  since  1957.  The  basic 
components  of  EERA  are  five  research  and 
analysis  sections  corresponding  to  RFE's 
audience  countries.  These  vary  In  size  just 
as  do  the  Broadca-stlne  Departments  they 
were  originally  designed  to  serve.  The  re- 
-earr-h  and  analysis  .sections  are  staffed  by 
E.'.st  Europeans,  many  of  whom  have  been 
with  RFE  since  its  inception.  Each  section 
has  Its  own  Infr.rmatlon  analysis  center  con- 
sisting of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  5  x  8 
Inch  cards  containing  biographic,  social,  cul- 
tural, economic,  political,  and  historical  in- 
f-rmaMon  organized  according  to  a  modi- 
fied Library  of  Congress  classification  sys- 
tem. 

In  addition  to  the  experienced  East  Euro- 
pean reseirch  staff'.  Mr.  Brown  has  the  as- 
sistance of  Ave  young  Amerlcnns  with  ad- 
vanced det'ree.=  in  history  or  political  sci- 
ence who  serve  as  Brown's  Policy  Assistants 
for  each  country.  The  Policy  A.s.sistants  work 
closely  with  the  research  and  an.alvsls  sec- 
•■lork^.  bu*-  have  ^he  main  task  of  writing 
studies  and  memoranda  of  a  broader,  more 
po'.lry-orlen»ed  type  than  the  usual  output 
of  the  country  sections.  The  Policy  .\.'?q!s»- 
ant5  also  serve  as  a  link  between  the  Amer- 
ican management  team  and  the  Broadcasting 
Departments,  facilitating  the  smooth  form- 
tila-iioR  and  implementation  of  the  Director's 
policy  decisions,  EERA  also  employs  two 
economists  who  specialize  In  the  economic 
problems  of  East  Europe  and  whose  contribu- 
tions to  broadcasting  are  considered  quite 
valuable. 

The  Comrnunist  ar.-a  analysis  department 
iCAA) 
CAA  is  much  smaller  than  EERA.  consist- 
ing of  only  13  staff  members.  It  is  not  there- 
for? able  to  provide  the  same  kind  of  de- 
tailed analysis  as  is  needed  on  the  five  au- 
dience countries.  Since  news  of  the  rest  of 
the  Communist   world,   and   of  Communist 


Parties  not  m  power,  is  of  great  interest  to 
E.ist  European  audiences,  RFE  makes  an  ef- 
fort to  m.untaiu  its  expertise  on  these  mat- 
ters through  the  CAA  staff.  This  staff  includes 
three  analysts  on  the  Soviet  Union,  two  on 
Yugoslavia,  one  on  China,  one  on  East  Ger- 
many, one  on  Albania,  and  one  on  the  non- 
ruling  Communist  Parties.  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment is  Mr.  Samuel  Lyon. 

Sources  and  methods 

RFE  considers  the  press,  both  printed  and 
electronic,  of  the  Communist  countries  them- 
selves as  by  far  the  mcst  important  source 
of  information.  RFE  analyzes  every  Com- 
munist newspaper,  professional  journal,  pe- 
riodica', and  other  publication  of  note  pro- 
duced In  Eastern  Europe.  Most  of  the  small 
or  provincial  newspapers  are  also  examined, 
as  these  contain  much  of  the  kind  of  de- 
i  ailed  and  topical  Information  overlooked  by 
the  metropolitan  press.  Much  of  the  cross- 
reporting  material,  and  information  on  de- 
velopments within-country  came  from  this 
kind  of  source.  The  News  Department's  ex- 
tensive radio  monitoring  activity  of  metro- 
politan and  local  stations  In  East  Europe  and 
elsewhere  is  also  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
naatlon  for  research  and  analytical  activities. 
a.s  is  the  input  derived  from  the  Communist 
;;ews  and  wire  services.  Finally,  another  good 
source  of  information  Is  to  be  found  in  'West- 
ern publications — the  press,  scholarly  jour- 
nals, and  commercial  publications. 

Information  from  these  varied  sources  Is 
analyzed,  categorized,  and  filed  in  the  In- 
formation analysis  centers  within  each  of  the 
five  Research  and  Analysis  Sections.  The  card 
files  in  these  information  centers  are  care- 
fully maintained,  and  even  some  of  the  hard 
copies— the  newspapers  and  publications 
themselves — are  preserved  within  the  Sec- 
tions for  several  years  before  being  micro- 
filmed or  assigned  to  warehouse  storage. 

Tlie  manually-operated  file  card  system 
has  worked  well  to  date.  The  research  ana- 
lysts are  thoroughly  familiar  ■with  their  files 
and  arc  usually  able  to  retrieve  relevant  in- 
formation from  the  flies  very  rapidly. 

The  accumulation  of  twenty  years  has, 
however,  catised  storage  problems,  and  there 
is  no  way  by  which  to  test  scientifically  the 
responsiveness  of  the  information  retrieval 
operations  as  they  are  presently  constituted. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  way  to  tell  ex- 
actly how  much  relevant  Information  on  a 
given  topic  is  contained  In  the  information 
bank  and  which  was  not  retrieved  in  a  given 
case.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  both 
the  research  analysts  and  their  Broadcasting 
Department  users  appear  reasonably  satisfied 
with    the   results. 

RFE  research  personnel  on  both  manage- 
ment and  working  levels  are  aware  that 
their  operations  could  benefit  from  a  greater 
utilization  of  automation,  and  that  today's 
state-cf-the-art  In  Information  storage  and 
retrieval  could  provide  some  significant  Im- 
provements In  utilization  of  the  RFE  files. 
They  are  equally  aware,  however,  that  pres- 
ent and  foreseeable  budgetary  constraints 
relegate  any  serious  discussion  of  automa- 
tion to  the  academic. 

Both  the  files  of  the  Information  analysis 
centers  and  the  supporting  library  operation 
are  unique  in  their  quantity,  scope,  and 
comprehensiveness  In  East  European  lore, 
and  it  would  be  Impossible  to  put  a  realistic 
price  on  their  value  to  the  scholars,  govern- 
ments, journ.allsts,  and  others  who  regularly 
subscribe  to  the  RFE  research  output. 

In  Europe,  for  example,  RFE  has  a  list  of 
some  694  regular  subscribers  to  research 
papers.  These  Include  educational  institu- 
tions, individual  scholars,  research  institu- 
tions, governmental  agencies  and  employees. 
persons  in  business  and  the  communication 
Industries,  and  others.  More  than  200  simi- 
lar subscribers  are  in  the  United  States, 
brlnsrlng  the  total  distribution  list  of  RFE  re- 
search reports  to  900, 
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Indices  of  background  studies,  situation 
reports,  press  surveys,  and  other  research 
products  produced  by  RFE  during  the  latter 
p.irt  of  1971  are  included  in  Annex  G. 

Tlic  broadca-t  analysis  unit 

Originally  organized  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose uf  checking  on  the  implementation  of 
pjlicy,  the  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit  has 
evolved  into  a  mechanism  for  quality  control 
as  well  as  policy  control.  Directed  by  Mr. 
Miloslav  Kohak,  the  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit 
is  staffed  by  seven  country  Broadcast  Ana- 
lysts, a  number  of  translators  who  occasion- 
ally double  as  analysts,  and  appropriate  sup- 
port personnel  bringing  the  total  staff  to  27 
persons. 

The  Broadcast  .^nalyais  Unit  has  a  formid- 
able workload — possibly  the  heaviest  per  cap- 
ita in  RFE.  Each  day  the  major  programs  of 
each  Broadcast  Depar;ment  are  monitored, 
summarized,  and  an.ilyzed  for  adherence  to 
RFE  policy  and  for  compreheiisiveness  of  cov- 
erage. The  Daily  Summiiries  comprise  a  key 
management  tool  for  keeping  up  with  the 
voluminous  programming  of  the  Broadcast 
Departments.  All  programs  are  analyzed  to 
ch-irt  coverage  of  special  policy  guidances  and 
news  themes  deemed  important  by  manage- 
ment, and  a  report  on  the  extent  of  such 
c:)verAge  is  delivered  to  the  Director  each 
week.  Also  each  week,  there  is  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  B.A.  Unit  and  the  Director  land 
occa-?ionnl  informal  meetings  with  Broadcast 
Direcicrs)  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  style, 
content,  and  delivery  techniques  of  program- 
ming. Program  changes  and  the  correction  of 
fl.i-.vs  often  result  from  these  meetings. 

More  recently — in  October  1971 — Director 
Walter  instituted  joint  meetings  between  the 
Broadcasting  Departments,  the  Broadcast 
Analysis  Unit,  and  the  Audience  and  Public 
Opinion  Research  Department.  At  these 
meetings,  the  Broadcasting  Departments  re- 
ceived the  full  benefit  of  correlations  be- 
tween B.A.  Unit  critiques  and  the  audience 
preferences  as  estimated  by  audience  re- 
search techniques.  Indications  to  date  are 
that  these  meetings  are  lively  and  spirited. 
but  are  received  in  a  constructive  spirit  by 
the  Broadcasting  Department  chiefs. 

A  management  tool  of  crucial  importance 
to  RFE  Is  the  series  of  statistical  reports  on 
RFE  programming  produced  each  month  by 
the  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit."  These  reports 
quantify  the  programming  output  for  each 
Broadcasting  Department  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram content,  expressing  the  results  in  per- 
centages of  air  time  devoted  to  each  type  of 
programming.  Statistical  tabulations  are  ac- 
companied by  narratives  which  explain  simi- 
larities and  differences  between  the  output 
of  the  different  BD's  and  which  enable  man- 
aeement  to  remain  well  informed  about 
trends  in  performance — strengths  and  weak- 
nesses— in  programming. 

The  audience  and  piiblic  opinion  research 
department 
The  Audience  and  Public  Opinion  Re- 
search Department  (APOR)  is  another  staff 
element  of  growing  importance.  Its  basic 
purpose  Is  as  its  name  implies:  to  attempt  to 
conduct  market  research  which  will  provide 
scientifically  usable  Information  to  enable 
RFE  to  (a)  know  better  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  its  potential  audiences,  (b)  know  ac- 
curately the  impact  of  specific  programming 
on  those  audiences,  and,  (c)  keep  track  of 
the  size  and  composition  of  RFE  audiences, 
APOR  activities  are  the  subject  of  a  separate 
annex  (See  Annex  A)  of  this  study,  and  will 
be  described  and  evaluated  in  detail  In 
Chapter  Vl. 

The  West  European  Advisory  Committee  of 
Radio  Free  Europe 
Although  it  Is  not  an  Integral  part  of  the 
RFE  organizational  structure,  nor  does  it 
p:^rtic!pate  directly  in  the  formulation  of 
RFE  policy,  a  group  kno'wn  as  the  West 
European  Advisory  Committee  of  Radio  Free 
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Europe  does  play  an  important  Indirect  role 
in  jxflicymaklng  and  deserves  brief  mention. 

■The  'West  European  Advisory  Committee 
to  Radio  Free  Europye  is  an  informal  group 
of  eminent  Eurtipeans  \i.ho  meet  about  once 
a  year  with  officers  and  directors  of  Free 
Europe.  Inc.  to  discuss  East-West  relations. 
Eiist  European  developments,  and  the  work 
of  RFE. 

"The  group  was  established  in  1959:  its 
fourteenth  ses.sion  wa-s  held  In  Monte  Carlo 
October  24-25,  1970.  In  recent  years  its  meet- 
ings have  been  enlarged  by  Invitations  to 
non-members.  An  advance  written  report  is 
submitted  to  participants  by  RFE.  which  al-so 
covers  the  costs  and  provides  the  neces-s^ry 
conference  services.  Current  Chainnan  Is 
Dirk  U.  Stikker.  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
predecessors  were  Randolfo  Pacciardi  and 
Paul  van  Zeeland  .  .  . 

"Radio  Free  Europe's  meetings  with  the 
members  and  giiests  of  WEAC  have  served 
KFE  beneficially  In  three  ways:  they  give 
RFE  a  range  of  current  West  Europe.m  opin- 
ion on  East  European  policy  and  prospects; 
they  elicit  specific  recommendations  ■«'lth 
respect  to  RFE's  broadca.sting  and  its  rela- 
tions in  West  Europe:  and  they  acquaint  a 
new  group  of  distingtil.slicd  Europeans  each 
year  with  the  policy,  analytical  capacity,  and 
Impact  of   Radio  Free   Europe."  '- 

HOW    POLICY    IS    MADE    AT    RFE 

Radio  Free  Europe's  weekly  broadcasting 
:^chedules  call  for  557  hours  42  minutes  of 
broadcasting  to  the  tive  audience  countries 
Of  this  total,  some  292  hours  and  27  minutes 
represent  original  programming,  with  the 
remainder  being  repeats  at  different  times 
of  day.  Up  to  15  percent  of  the  original 
programming  is  prepared  In  New  York:  the 
remainder  is  prepared   each  day  In  Munich 

These  fixture'  graphically  illu.strnte  the 
speed  and  flexibility  with  which,  the  in- 
dividual policymaking  components  of  RFE. 
described  In  the  previous  .section,  ntust  work 
together  every  day.  These  figures,  torether 
with  the  disparate  audiences  of  the  five 
countries,  also  illustrate  the  Impracticability 
of  central  scripting  or  the  pre-liroad'-nst 
review  of  scripts  execpt  in  limited  quantity 
and  unusual  circumstances  Tlie  question  of 
"policy  control."  or  "policy  supervision,"  Ijv 
any  group  external  to  RFE's  Munich  head- 
quarters -^ven  by  the  Free  Etirope,  Iiic 
Board  of  Directors — becomes  largely  one  of 
trust  and  confidence  In  RFE's  manapement 
and  procedures  based  on  evaluated  perform- 
ance. RFE's  Internal  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  deliver  the  kind  of  performance 
justifying  confidence. 

Neu:s  evaluation 

The  RFE  format  of  10-minute  newcasts 
each  hour  on  the  hour  by  each  of  the  live 
Broadcasting  Departments  requires  the  pro- 
duction of  a  tremendous  amount  of  evalunied 
news  each  day.  The  process  begln.s  at  0600 
hours  each  morning,  when  the  ovenight 
accumulation  of  the  news  budget  Is  delivered 
to  key  RFE  executives  at  their  homes  This 
overnight  accumulation  Is  read  with  special 
care  by  Kingsley  and  hi.s  senior  assistants 
In  the  News  Department.  At  about  0900 
hours  Kingsley  and  his  staff  review  the 
budiet  together,  dlscu.ssine  any  items  of 
questionable  atithentlcity  or  unusual  Impor- 
tance. Plans  are  made  to  confirm  or  refute 
doubtful  items  or  restrict  the  manner  In 
which  they  can  be  used  if  at  all. 

Both  at  the  earlv  mornlne  meetinc  and 
throughout  the  dnv  the  News  Department  is 
responsible  for  bringing  questionable  pres,= 
reports  to  the  Director's  attention.  A  good 
deal  of  RFE's  political  programming  is  based 
upon  reviews  of  both  the  Western  and  East- 
ern press  Such  reviews  are  carried  In  the 
news  budget  along  with  the  hard  news  items. 
To  assure  proper  and  objective  handling 
of  press  review  material,  however,  the  Di- 
rector's Office  Issues  Recommended  Lists 
twice  dally.  These  lists  provide  g\ildellnes 
for   the    use    of   articles   from   the    Eastern 


and  Western  press  picked  up  and  reported  in 
RKE'.s  internal  news  service  Highlighting 
key  reports  which  are  of  greater  than  normal 
significance,  either  in  a  positive  or  negative 
way,  the  Recommended  Lists  evaluate  news 
items  in  descending  order  of  usefulness  for 
broadcast  as  Especially  Useful,  Useful,  Note- 
worthy. Background  Information  Only,  or 
Clear  Attribution  Only.  This  latter  evalua- 
tion means  that  the  item  may  be  used  if  a 
Broadcasting  Depprtment  so  desires,  but  its 
source  must  be  clearly  irdentified  and  not  as- 
sociated in  any  way  ■with  RFE  Especially 
Useful  and  Background  Information  Only 
classifications — along  with  Clear  Attribution 
Only — are  binding  en  the  Broadcasting  De- 
partments who  must  follow  the  evaluations 
on  the  Lists.  The  Morning  Recommended 
List  for  October  26,  1971  is  attached  as  An- 
nex J. 

The  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit  has  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  report  on  the  extent 
to  which  items  evaluated  as  Especially  Use- 
ful are  utilized  by  the  Broadcasting  Depart- 
ments. 

Straight  news  items  from  the  many  sources 
available  to  RF^  are  evaluated  by  Kingsley 
and  his  staff,  and  only  those  Items  which 
meet  high  Journalistic  standards  of  authenti- 
city are  teletyped  for  newscast  to  the  Broad- 
casting Department  news  rooms. 

The  director's  pre-meeting 
Each  morning  at  0930  hours  a  preliminary 
policy  discussion  takes  place  in  the  Direc- 
tor's office.  Attendees  Include  the  Director, 
his  deputy,  the  respective  Eastern  European 
and  Communist  Area  research  chiefs  or  their 
designees,  the  chief  of  the  Broadcast  Anal- 
ysis Unit,  and  senior  representatives  of  the 
News  Department  Occasionally  other  execu- 
tives, such  as  the  chief  of  the  Information 
Services  Division  (the  RFE  term  for  public 
relations),  may  be  present.  No  representa- 
tives of  the  Broadcasting  Departments  at- 
tend the  Director's  pre-meeting.  Usually  the 
BD  chiefs  are  conducting  simultaneous  staff 
meetings  of  their  own;  more  Importantly,  the 
Director  keeps  the  Inputs  from  his  research 
and  policy  assistants  separate  from  those  of 
his  Broadcast  ing  Department  Directors, 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  pre-meeting  is  to 
take  note  of  major  event,?  affecting  world  af- 
fairs or  E.ist  Europe  which  have  occurred 
since  the  previous  day  and  to  decide  whether 
RFE  needs  to  take  a  fcirmal  policy  stance  on 
any  of  them,  (ir  what  kind  of  coverage,  if  any, 
RFE  should  air. 

Daily  guidance  summaries 
During  the  pre-meeting  of  October  26,  197! . 
for  example,  the  major  news  event  discussed 
was  the  previous  night's  vote  at  the  United 
Nations  which  admitted  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  expelled  the  representAtlvi-s 
of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  Tlie  Im- 
plications of  this  development  to  East  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States  were 
clejirly  far-reaching,  and  all  participants  at 
the  meeting  nsreed  that  a  Dally  Gtildance 
Summary  (DGS)  should  be  Issued.  Mr.  J  P. 
Kun,  Cliina  specialist  of  the  Communist  Area 
Analy.*is  Department,  was  present  at  the 
meeting  and  offered  his  view  that  the  basic 
RFE  policy  line  should,  as  it  addres.sed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  T'alwan,  be  couched  In  terms  of 
"regret  rather  than  anger."  Tills  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  group  and  Mr  Kun  was  di- 
rected to  draft  the  guidance.  The  result  was 
a  DGS  dated  October  26.  1971  entitled  PRC 
Admitted  to  UN  on  Basis  of  Albanian  Resolu- 
tion, 

ADMISSION     OF     THE     PHC     TO     THE     tTN 

The  DGS  of  October  26  was  factual,  moder- 
ate in  tone,  and  based  upon  key  points 
brought  out  during  the  UN  debate.  It  sum- 
m.arized  the  hlst^ory  of  the  evol\-lng  U.S 
{xxsltlon  favoring  admission  of  the  PRC  to 
the  UN,  and  acknowledged  that  such  admis- 
sion was  favored  by  the  great  majority  of  UN 
members.  US,  Ambassador  Bush's  statements 
during  the  debate  ■were  quoted  in  supp>ort  of 
the  principle  that   no  UN  member  in  good 
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st£  ndlng  should  be  expelled  without  cause. 

RI  E  concluded  that  the  expulsion  tended  to 

dlipinish  the  service  the  members  of  the  UN 

done  by  admitting  the  PRC,  and  that. 

ough  the  PRC's  future  contribution  to 

UN  could  not  be  precisely  predicted.  It 

to  be  hoped  that  that  contribution  would 

hate  a  stabilizing  effect  on  world  affairs.  It 
suggested  that  the  Broadcasting  Depart- 

mehts  make  use  of  their  Ne^^York  bureaus 

in   providing  coverage   along'm*  suggested 

lime. 

Daily   Guidance   Summaries,    the   exception, 
not  the  rule 

■*he  issuance  of  Dally  Guidance  Sum- 
maries as  a  result  of  the  Direc*or's  pre-meet- 

or  the  subsequent  broader  policy  meeting 

0  o'clock  Is,  however,  more  the  exception 
the  rule.  On  moet  days,  the  Items  In  the 

3  are  routinely  disposed  of  orally  and  no 
written  guidances  are  required.  Occaoionally 

guidance  note" — more  Informal  than  a 
DG3 — Is  Issued,  but  this  too  occurs  only 
spo  -adically. 
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a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  guidance" 
t  preci.sely  descriptive  la  terms  of  the 
Jon  of  a  DGS.  Most  of  these  documents 

merely  sum  up  the  situation  as  itccurately  as 
t>le,  highlight  the  important  ptjlnts,  call 

attention    to    posslljle    puf.ills.    and   let    the 

Broidcas-.lng     Departments     take     It     from 
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ith  rare  exceptions,  the  "giUdance"  pro- 
by  the  Director — and  which  Is  bind- 
on    the    Broadcasting    Department.s — is 
ized    during    the    10    o'clock    meetings, 
written  DGS  are  issued,  it  is  usually 
in  the  day.  when  BD  progrrummmg  Is 
relatively  advanced  stage.  But  this  pro- 
Is  supjXised  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  Director's  policy,  and  the  written 
provide  a  record  of  this  policy  by  which 
specific  scripts  can  later  be  checked. 

Enuring    the    period    covered    by    the    field 
y     (October    23    through    November    5, 
)    orUy  four  DGS  were  issued.  In  addi- 
to  the  DGS  on  China  and  the  UN,  Issued 
October  26.  a  DGS  on  Britain's  entry  into 
Common  Market  wis  published  on  Octo- 
29.  BJid  two  DGS  resulted  from  the  No- 
ber   2   pre-meeting.    One   of   these  dealt 
I  some  aspects  of  Hungary's  "New  Eco- 
c  Mechanism.  "  the  other  with  the  fact 
the   Albanian   Communist    Party   Con- 
convened  with  the  presence  of  a  delega- 
from   Communist   China — an   ui.prece- 
dented  occurrence.'-' 

^RrrAIN    CHOOSES    THE    COMMON    MARKET 

Dally  Guidance  Summary  recounted 
the  historical  background  leading  up  to 
Hea  ;h's  parliamentary  victory,  took  note  of 
the  ract  that  the  pro-Common  Market  sentl- 
merts  of  political  leaders  In  Britain  do  not 
yet.  according  to  the  polls,  have  a  majority 
of  p)pular  support,  but  opined  generally  that 
wha:  waa  good  for  Europe  and  Britain  eco- 
noirlcBlIy  was  unlikely  to  harm  the  United 
Statss.  The  heart  of  the  DGS  waa  expressed 
In  t  ie  following  paragraph: 

enlargement     of     the     Community 
d  be  seen  as  part  of  wider  changes  In 
world  picture — changes  marked,  among 
things,  by  the  Implementation  of  'West 
ny's  Oatpolitik,  the  entry  of  China  Into 
United  Nations,  cautious  moves  toward 
ELxropean    Security    conference    and    the 
e  gence   of  Japan   as   a   major  economic 
r.  The  bipolar  world  of  yesterday  is  glv- 
vay  to  something  new — and  many  adap- 
wlll  be  necessary  by  many  nations." 
Tie  remainder  of  the  DOS  also  took  note  of 
Core|econ  de  Jure  opposition  to  enlargement 
Market  but  also  of  the  fact  that  on 
facto   basis   many   of   the    ncn-Sovlet 
members    had    sought    to   further 
the;*   own   economic   Interests   through    bl- 
lateifel     agreements     with     Individual    EEC 
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PcDtnotes  at  end  of  article. 


states.  The  DGS  also  noted  In  passing  that 
Communist  China  had  welcomed  'West  Eu- 
ropean integration  as  demonstrating  resist- 
ance to  control  and  interference  by  the 
"super-powers." 

THF    NEM    ,^ND    n".?    PROBLEMS 

The  DGS  dealt  with  a  number  of  technical 
economic  aspects  of  the  difficulties  being 
encountered  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
m  its  progress  tow.ird  gre.'iter  efficiency  under 
a  plan  known  as  the  New  Economic  Mecha- 
nism. It  summarized  an  October  22  speech 
of  Premier  Peck  In  which  the  Government 
point  of  view  wa.s  presented,  characterizing 
this  present.itlon  rather  favorably  as  ".  .  . 
noteworthy  not  only  for  Its  comprehen.'ilve 
survey  of  all  the  economic  troubles  of  na- 
tional concern,  but  al.so  for  rhe  regime's 
determination  to  come  to  grips  with  them  In 
the  very  near  future  .  .  ."  The  DGS  went 
on  to  evaluate  certain  aspects  of  the  NEM: 

".  ,  .  The  degree  of  pluralism  that  ha-s 
emerged  In  Hungary  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  achievements  of  the  NEM,  and,  a.s!de 
from  the  freer  atmosphere  it  ha.s  fostered,  it 
probably  represents  the  country's  best  po- 
tential for  truly  dynamic  developmf'nt  In  all 
sectors  of  natlonU  life  .  .  ." 

The  BD's  were  advised  to  comment  on  the 
technical  economic  aspects  of  the  situation 
along  these  eenerally  positive  lines.  The  Hun- 
car'ar.  BD.  however,  received  added  advice 
focusing  upon  some  of  the  shortcomings  as 
well  as  the  constructive  aspects  of  Pock's 
policv.  It  was  pointed  out.  for  example,  that 
there  were  contradictions  between  Fock's 
criticism  of  the  "lenience  allegedly  ,=hown  to- 
ward 'undisciplined'  workers  by  enterprise 
ma!'agers"  and  the  Government's  pr'or  ad- 
missions that  the  growth  In  Industrial  output 
during  the  Ir.st  two  years  had  been  achieved 
through  higher  labor  productivity. 

Too,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment's recommended  Intensive  economic 
methods  could  not  be  Implemented  if  needed 
machinery  lmport,s  from  the  West  were  re- 
duced in  the  campaign  to  eliminate  Hun- 
gary's unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  Instead. 
the  government  should  redouble  Its  "efforts 
to  l:icrea.se  Western  exports  through  c<^-oper- 
a'ion  agreements  with  Western  Arms  " 

ALBANIAN    CONGRESS    MEETS    WITHOTTT    CHINESE 
DELEGATION     PRESENT 

The  DGS  not-ed  that  Communist  China's 
failure  to  send  a  delegation  to  »he  Partv 
Congress  of  Its  closest  Ideological  and  politi- 
cal al'v  was  an  "unprecedented  develop- 
ment, and  one  that  was  probablr  prompted 
hv  considerations  of  major  significance."  The 
DGS  went  on  to  specula'-e  about  some  of  the 
oos^lble  reasons  for  Chinese  absence.  .Among 
these  could  be  a  leadership  crisis  In  Peklne 
rr  possible  differences  of  views  between  the 
-■Mbanlan  and  Chinese  leadership  "over  the 
recent  Chinese  efforts  to  normalize  relations 
•'•1th  the  US"  The  eiild.ance  also  called  at- 
•°ntIon  to  Rumania's  absence  from  the  Con- 
gress, speculating  that.  In  the  light  of 
China's  absence  Rumania  might  have  felt 
more  consplctiotislv  at  odds  with  the  USSR 
had  she  attended  a  Congress  boycotted  b-.^ 
the  USSR-Influenced  Commtmlst  groups 
The  police/  mcetinp  at  10  o'clock 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Director's  pre- 
r-^eetlne.  the  participants  move  to  a  large 
-onference  room  where  they  are  Joined  bv 
the  Broadca-st  Department  Directors,  key  BD 
editors,  research  and  analysis,  and  other  staff 
members  concerned  with  the  dally  formula- 
•lon  of  broadcast  materials 

In  anpearance.  these  dallv  10  o'clock  meet- 
ings resemble  somewhat  meetings  of  the  'UN 
Security  Council,  althovigh  they  are  charac- 
terized by  an  absetice  of  the  Invective  which 
often  permeates  that  augiist  bodv  Kev  par- 
ticipants are  seated  around  tables  forming 
a  hollow  square  Their  advisers  and  other 
participants  occupy  rows  of  chairs  behind 
the  tables. 


The  Director  usually  opens  the  meetings 
•A'lth  a  summation  of  the  most  Important 
conclusions  of  the  Director's  pre-meetlng. 
Often  he  will  ask  a  specialist  to  elaborate 
upon  some  of  the  relevant  factors.  Mr.  Brown, 
the  EERA  chief,  may  discourse  upon  the 
impact,  say,  of  Britain's  entry  Into  the  Com- 
mon Market  upon  East  European  economics, 
or  Mr.  Kun  may,  as  he  did  during  the  Oc- 
tober 26.  meeting,  summarize  the  factors 
involved  In  In  that  Instance  the  writing  of 
a  DGS  on  China's  admission  to  the  tJN.  All 
Broadcasting  Department  Directors  are 
thereby  put  on  notice  as  to  the  Director's 
preliminary  conclusions  as  to  how  major 
events  should  be  treated  In  the  day's  pro- 
;-Tanimiug. 

Individual  Broadcasting  Department  Di- 
rectors then  proceed  to  make  Individual  pres- 
entations of  major  items  to  be  treated  In 
their  own  programs  for  the  day.  There  Is  a 
good  deal  of  give-and-take  in  these  discus- 
sions, but  the  atmosphere  is  quite  positive 
and  the  discussants  are  experienced  and 
sophisticated  individuals  long  accustomed  to 
working  out  difficult  problems  together.  Usu- 
ally the  outcome  of  a  meeting  is  more  an 
exchange  of  relevant  Ideas  and  information 
than  a  hammering-out  of  a  difficult  policy 
question.  If  there  are  any  ambiguities  in 
policy,  however,  these  seem  to  be  quickly 
resolved.  Each  Department  is  faced  by  a  busy 
workday,  and  the  participants  are  reluctant 
to  waste  time  in  extended  discussion.  This 
Is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  some 
forty  or  fifty  persons  usually  attend  the  ten 
o'clock  meeting,  yet  it  is  a  rare  meeting  that 
runs  past  eleven  o'clock. 

Five  days  a  week  a  "country"  meeting  is 
held  following  the  ten  o'clock  meeting.  Par- 
ticipants are  the  Director,  appropriate  re- 
search specialist,  and  key  individuals  from 
the  Broadcasting  Department  'whose  audi- 
ence country  is  the  subject  of  the  particular 
meeting.  In  these  meetings,  both  analytical 
and  programming  matters  are  reviewed  in 
depth. 

Minutes  are  kept  of  all  the  meetings,  and 
the  results  are  Immediately  teletyped  to  Free 
Europe.  Inc.  and  Radio  Free  Europe  in  New 
York  These  messages  are  in  the  form  of 
notification,  not  requests  for  approval.  By 
the  time  they  are  refid  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  day  In  New  York,  the  Munich  staff 
is  already  two-thirds  through  its  dally  pro- 
gram preparation  and  production  because  of 
the  six-hour  difference.  By  the  end  of  the 
luuch  hour  in  Munich,  many  of  the  programs 
for  the  day  are  already  written:  some  are  In 
production. 

The  broadcasts  of  original  programs  begin 
in  the  afternoon  and  are  carried  through  the 
evening  hours  together  with  some  afternoon 
repeats  Morning  programs,  except  for  the 
hourly  live  newscasts,  are  mostly  repeats  of 
the  previous  day's  most  important  programs. 
Since  the  Dally  Guidance  Summaries 
usually  do  not  reach  the  Broadcasting  De- 
partments until  the  editors  and  writers  are 
well  Into  the  day's  work,  the  Broadcasting 
Department  Directors  take  care  to  assure 
that  their  Individual  staffs  are  well  and  com- 
pletely Informed  of  the  results  of  the  dally 
policy  meetings.  This  is  usually  done  at  brief 
but  Intense  Departmental  staff  meetinga  Im- 
mediately following  adjournment  of  the  ten 
o'clock  meeting.  Dally  Guidance  Summaries, 
then,  become  for  all  practical  purposes  more 
a  mean.s  by  which  the  Director's  staff  can 
evaluate  subsequent  programming  for  coni- 
pliance  with  decisions  taken  at  the  10  o'clock 
meetings  than  written  directives  to  be  fol- 
lowed verbatim  by  the  five  radio  stations 
which  make  up  RFE. 

Copies  of  Munich's  dally  telltyped  reports 
to  New  York  for  October  26.  2iS28.  and  29. 
plu.s  that  of  October  30  (sent  on  Ndkvember  2) 
a:id  those  of  November  2.  3,  4,  ancKs  are  In- 
cluded In  Annex  L. 

A  "Radio  Free  Europe  PrograAi  Flow 
Chart."  illustrating  the  coUaboratlorJ  among 
management.  Broadcasting  Departments,  the 
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Central  News  Room,  research  and  analysis 
staffs,  production  specialists,  and  technical 
support  services  in  the  production  of  RF^ 
programs,  appears  on  the  following  page. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Durkee,  op.  clt.,  Annex  'VII,  p.  2. 

=  Durkee,  op.  clt..  p.  6. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  6-7. 

'  Durkee,  op.  clt..  Annex  'VI.  p.  1. 

^  Without  access  to  classified  sources  of 
information,  there  was  no  w^y  for  the  au- 
thor of  this  report  to  arrive  at  any  defensi- 
ble conclusion  regarding  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  contacts  which  may  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  between  individual  RFE 
officials  and  "sponsor"  representatives,  and 
which  Involved  subject  matter  not  covered 
in  minutes  of  Free  Europe  Board  of  Direc- 
tors meetings. 

'  Biographic  sketches  of  eight  key  execu- 
tives in  the  New  York  headquarters  of  Free 
Europe.  Inc.  are  Included  In  Annex  C. 

■The  descriptive  material  on  RFE  Internal 
procedures  has  been  drawn  by  the  author 
from  RFE  Internal  documents  and  from  In- 
terviews conducted  In  Munich  with  RFE  per- 
sonnel during  the  period  October  23-Novem- 
ber  5.  1971. 

"  The  script  of  the  Week  In  Review  for  the 
^•oek  ending  October  28.  1971  is  attached  as 
.Annex  E. 

'Information  Services  Department.  Radio 
Free  Europe,  undated  pamphlet.  Radio  Free 
Europe's  News  Operation,  p.  4. 

"  Biographical  .sketolies  of  key  members  of 
the  editorial  staff  are  attached  as  Annex  F. 

"A  sample  statistical  report  for  May,  1971. 
is  attached  as  Annex  H. 

=- Durkee,  op.  clt..  Annex  V..  p.  1.  A  list  of 
memt>ers  and  recent  guest  participants  in 
WEAC  is  attached  as  Annex  I. 

• '  The  full  texts  of  all  of  these  Daily  Guid- 
ance summaries  are  contained  in  Annex  K. 

Chapter  IV:  Program  Content 
"Here  at  Radio  Free  Europe  there  are  no 
Illusions  about  sudden  changes  in  govern- 
mental forms  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  convincingly  demonstrated,  most 
recently  In  1968  In  Czechoslovakia,  that  there 
continue  to  be  limits  to  what  will  be  toler- 
ated. Communist  regimes  are  likely  to  re- 
main in  power  for  the  foreseeable  future  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  East  Europeans. 
But  the  pace  of  change  in  today's  world  will 
not  bypass  East  Europe  and  modifications  are 
taking  place.  Thus,  within  the  framework  of 
the  Communist  system,  positive  evolution 
can  be  encouraged,  and  we  try  to  do  this.  At 
the  same  time,  we  try  to  discoura-ie  actions 
which  could  Intensify  trends  toward  greater 
repression." 

These  are  the  approximate  words  heard  by 
the  author  of  this  report  in  varied  forms 
from  each  of  the  Broadcasting  Department 
Directors  and  from  all  responsible  RFE  exec- 
utives interviewed.  Another  aspect  of  this 
basic  philosophy  had  been  stated  in  a  broad- 
er context  as  early  as  September  10.  1966. 
when  Ralph  E.  'Walter,  then  Policy  Director 
and  now  RFE  Director,  stated  the  following 
In  a  speech  to  the  American  Political  Science 
Association: 

"Of  prime  Importance  will  he  to  encourage 
the  return  of  Eastern  Europe  to  Europe  in 
the  broadcast  sense.  The  divorce  of  East  and 
West  has  been  unnatural  and  Irrational 
except  in  terms  of  what  the  Soviets  have 
considered  their  security  Interests.  The 
gro-wth  of  nationalism  may  lead  Eastern 
European  states  to  distance  themselves  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
if  it  led  again  to  rekindling  national  hatreds. 
For  if  the  past  is  in  any  sense  prologue,  the 
future  win  not  then  merely  be  that  of  Hun- 
garian against  Russian  and  Pole  against  Rus- 
sian. Unhappily,  it  will  in  all  likelihood  also 
be  Rumanian  against  Hungarian.  Pole 
against  German,  and  Czech  against  Pole. 
No — Eastern  Europe  must  be  helped  to 
broaden    Its    horizons.    Less    subservience — 


political,  economic,  and  ideological — to  the 
USSR  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  healthy 
societies.  The  future  East  European  relation- 
ship to  the  USSR  should  be  that  of  neighbor 
to  neighbor.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  USSR  will  disappear:  hence,  every 
reason  to  work  toward  normal  state  to  state 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  those 
countries  on  her  western  frontiers.  It  would 
be  unwise  and  dangerous  for  'Western  radio 
to  advocate  enmity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
An  increased  effort  can  usefully  be  devoted 
toward  encouragement  of  longer  range  think- 
ing that  looks  toward  growing  ties  between 
East  and  West  Europe.  Indeed  t)etween  East 
and  the  Atlantic  community.  RFE  has  for 
a  numt)er  of  years  advocated  increased  East- 
Vl^est  exchange,  freer  tourism,  additional 
trade,  student  tours,  and  participation  In 
International  conferences  and  discussions. 
Of  course,  this  Is  a  process  that  requires 
broad  'Western  interest — something  not  al- 
ways as  evident  as  one  might  wish." 

AN   ALTERNATIVE  "HOME  SERVICE" 

It  is  In  suppwrt  of  this  pragmatic  approach 
that  the  content  of  RF*E  progranunlng  is 
designed.  The  way  this  programming  Is  pack- 
aged and  how  it  is  delivered  to  its  audiences 
is.  however,  a  function  of  quantity  as  well  as 
quality  of  ser\-ioe.  The  variety  of  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  economic  levels  among  the  po- 
tentlal  audience  is  a  factor,  as  is  the  fact 
that  an  "alternative  home  service" — as  RFE 
refers  to  itself — must  be  on  the  air  at  what- 
ever time  its  listeners  may  be  inclined  to 
hear  it.  RFT's  distinctiveness  from  "foreign" 
broadcasting  services  is  Illustrated  by  the 
following  ccmpartson  of  daily  air  time  in 
hours  on  weekdays:  ' 


VOA 


BBC 


WeI.e 


RfE 


Bdlgarja 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hunzory 

PoLinrl ., 

Rumania. 


1:30 

2:00 
2:00 
2:00 
1:30 


2:15  2:00  7:30 

3:30  2:00  20:20 

3:15  1:00  19:00 

3:30  1:30  19:00 

2:30  2:00  12:00 


PROGRAM   MAKEVP 

Radio  Free  Europe  reports  that  its  five 
naMonal  services  broadcast  a  total  of  over 
557  hours  per  week,  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: » 

Percent 

News    ---     16.1 

Politically-oriented  programs  (com- 
mentaries, round   table  discussions, 

press  survey.=,  etc.) 34.7 

Music  and  entertainment 21,6 

Ci'Uural.  scientific,  and  other  non-po- 
litical information  and  special-a\idl- 
ence  programs  (youth,  women,  labor, 

sports,  etc.) 18.8 

Religious 2.2 

Miscellaneous 6.6 

.Although  RFE  maintains  that  this  for- 
mat is  the  result  tvoth  of  exoerlence  and  care- 
ful study  of  audience  attitudes  and  prefer- 
ences, it  also  asserts  that  RFE  tries  to  take 
full  advantage  of  any  opportimitles  to  stim- 
ulate audience  Interest  In  all  "subjects  Im- 
portant to  their  understanding  of  their 
world."''  One  type  of  programming,  which 
began  as  a  mpnifestatlon  of  the  latter  cate- 
gory but  which  has  become  an  important 
and  popular  elemev.t  of  RFE's  format  Is 
called  "cross-report !:ig,"  Rcgl.me  censor.shln 
Is  applied  across-the-board — l.e  ,  East  Euro- 
pean regimes  censor  not  only  information 
media  from  the  West,  but  media  from  the 
other  Communist  countries  as  well.  In  addi- 
tion, events  within  neighboring  East  Euro- 
pean countries  had  traditionally  been  of 
minimal  interest.  Crosi-reporting  was  de- 
vised to  spur  local  Interest  In  the  affairs  of 
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East  Euroi>ean  neighbor.s.  By  concentrating 
on  reporting  to  each  country,  developments 
111  other  East  European  countries,  the  USSR, 
hnd  among  Communist  Parties  In  the  rest 
of  the  world.  RFE  has  sought  to  "introduce 
constructive  ideas  in  a  context  which  implies 
that  they  are  ideologically  defensible  and 
politically  practicable  (at  least  In  the  eyes 
of  one  Communist  leadership),  to  create 
hc'pe  and  interest  in  the  possibility  of  cliange. 
and  to  emphasize  what  East  Europeans  have 
in  common  apart  from  (and  in  contrast  to) 
the  Soviet  Union."  '  RFE  offers  findings  of 
its  Audlarice  and  Public  Opinion  Research 
Department  purporting  to  show  that  In  1968 
this  form  of  programming  was  considered 
"important"  by  large  majorities  of  its  five 
audiences. 

RFE  programming  is  centered  around 
"news  every  hour  on  the  hour."  but  tends 
in  general  toward  what  would  be  called  in 
American  broadcast  parlance  a  "magazine" 
format.  Tills  consists  of  lively  discussion  and 
presentation  of  various  aspects  of  life,  with- 
out excessive  political  accents.  Thl.i  repre- 
sents a  change  from  RFE's  earlier  highly- 
structured  schedule  described  in  RFE  docu- 
ments as  a  schedule  of  special  programs  for 
workers,  farmers,  labor,  youth,  etc.  It  Is  not 
that  these  audiences  are  no  longer  sought; 
rather,  the  labels  have  been  removed  and  the 
audience  anpeal  lies  in  the  way  material  is 
present.  Youth  audiences,  educated  elites, 
professional  and  managerial  personnel — these 
are  .sneciftcaliy  believed  by  RFT  ui  have  been 
the  mti:!  c^ncrator.-  of  political  oressure  and 
chaiu'e  and  hence  are  favored  audiences. 
RFE  also  takes  pride  In  Its  expertise  In  eco- 
nomics, and  now  brcadcast.s  "wide-ranging 
discussion,  exnert  as  well  as  popular,  of  eco- 
nomic topics  In  place  of  the  early  negative 
criticism  by  non -experts."  » 

Popular  music  Is  extensively  used,  t>oth 
to  build  audiences  an.d  to  provide  an  attrac- 
tive vehicle  for  commentaries  to  the  audi- 
ences who  ttnied  in  for  the  music. 

RFE  &\s^  promptly  broadcasts  fast-break- 
ing events,  and  accommodates  unorthodox 
propram  Ideas  such  p.s  brriarica-stlng  verbatim 
the  texts  of  major  documents  repressed  by 
Commtmlst  regimes.  In  crisis  situations. 
RFE  is  prepared  to  remain  on  the  air  for  24 
hours  per  dav  for  as  many  davs  as  neces- 
sary, 'both  to  keep  audiences  In  all  five 
countries  aware  rf  actual  developments  and 
to  provide  reassurance  aealnst  wild  rumors  "  " 

RFE's  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit  has  com- 
p;>d  a  chart  of  Its  programming  by  subject 
category  to  sll  five  of  the  cotintrles  of  Its 
Jurisdiction,  This  chart  appears  on  the  fol- 
lowing page. 

Statistical  analyses,  charts,  and  even  de- 
scriptive summaries  and  actual  scripts  do 
not.  however,  convey  a  full  plcttire  of  the 
flavor  Image,  nor  even  the  net  content  of 
RFE  programs.  To  begin  with,  de.splte  the 
authentic  East  Etiropean  tone  and  style  of 
the  individual  Broadcasting  Dep-irtm.ents. 
there  !s  also  a  definite  "American"  flavor  to 
o\-prall  RFE  programmlnR  TTiis  results  from 
se\eral  factor.^  The  u.se  rf  certain  types  of 
musical  themes  and  interludes,  avoidance  of 
"dead"  air.  qulf'k  and  precise  timing,  and 
ti^ie  tasteful  use  of  Heht  or  humorous  ap- 
proaches, even  to  serious  subjects — these  are 
some  of  the  factors  Disc  Jockey  and  "pano- 
rama" formats  r<re  others.  The  fact  that  vir- 
ttially  all  of  the  popular  music  aimed  at  the 
vouth  audiences  Is  'Western  carries  Its  own. 
s'^metlmes  subtle,  punch,  rhe  antiwar  and 
jir'test  songs  of  Joan  Baez  and  John  I^en- 
n'ln  for  example,  nre  said  to  have  quite  an 
Impact  on  young  East  Etiropeans  who  face 
dally  life  \mder  the  ron-stralnts  of  an  "estab- 
lishment" of  a  very  different  type  from  the 
one  to  which  Miss  Baez  resents  the  payment 
of  taxes  ■ 

Nor.  in  terms  cf  ultimate  Impact,  can  the 
label  "political"  be  restricted  to  those  pro- 
grams so  described  by  RFE  Broadcast  Analy- 
sis procedures.  The  objective  presentation  of 
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Id  news  without  regard  fcr  topic,  source. 
any  other  factor  save  accuracy  Is  con- 
a  ••political"  act  by  Ea^^t  European 
rnmenta  whose  censorship  is  punctured 
RFE  newscasts.  In  the  words  of  one  Com- 
Lst  official.  Wlodzlmlerz  Sokorskl.  Chalr- 
Polah  Radio  Television: 
One  must  not  forget  that  the  very  char- 
act  ?r  of  Ideological  struggle  presupposes 
opf06it:on  to  the  notion  of  objective  Infor- 
ma  ;lon." 

"fhere  are  times,  however,  when  the  "no- 

of  objective  Information  is  not  always 

ed  as  hostile,  even  by  a  regime  such  as 

of   Ceausescu    in    Rumania — a    regime 

;ing  considerable  emphasis  upon  Ideologl- 

co:iformity.   Rumania   has   not   Jammed 

since  July  30,    1963 — a  date  preceding 

ania's  open  declaration  of  April  of  1964 

she  Intended  to  follow  an  independent 

■se   In   foreign   policy.   In   some   respects 

■relationship"  of  RFE  with  the  Rumanl- 

etrime  has  touches  of  amblvale:ice.  The 

lanian     uovernment     like     :is     counter- 

s  In  the  four  other  East  European  coun- 

;  to  which  RFE  broadcasts — squirms  at 

cism.   no  matter  how  mild,  how  objec- 

or  how  tactfully  put.  On  the  other  hand. 

k  at  the  program  patterr.s  being  broad- 

by  RFE  to  Ruma:;ia  suggests  that  RFE 

1.  for  Its  own  ends,  serves  certain  pur- 

s  of  the  reslme,  RFE  broadcasts  are  un- 

y  to  criticize  Rumanian  foreign  policy, 

h  seems  designed  to  abet  purely  nation- 

iterests   to   a  degree  greater   than   seen 

here  In  East  Europe. 

e  Rumanian  Broadcasting  Department's 
tlonshlp"   with   the   Ceausescu   govern- 
;  Is  not.  however,  entirely  serendipitous 
essive  domestic  policies — most  recently 
:rusade  for  ideological  purity  which  was 
ched   by   Ceausescu   In   the   summer   of 
draw    consistent    and    reasoned    critl- 
And.  some  months  aeo.  Cornel  Chlrlac. 
Ing  figure  among  Rumanian  disc  Jock- 
n  Bucharest,  tired  of  the  increasing  re- 
lons   placed   by   the   government    upon 
nuslc  he  could  play  and  upon  general 
ilment  of  the  freedom  or  artistic  cre- 
y.  Chlrlac  slipped  out  of  Rumania  and 
up  In  a  refucee  camp  not  far  from 
ch.    Noel    Bernard,    Director    of    RFE's 
mian  Broadcasting  Department,  heard 
:   him   and  hired   him   at  once.  Today, 
ac's  popular  musical  program  "Metro- 
formerly    one   of   Radio    Bucharest's 
ll3tened-to   shows — Is   again   heard   in 
ucHarest — but   on   Radio   Free   Europe   in- 
Chlrlac's  fan  mail  from  Rumania  and 
other   East    European   countries   Indl- 
that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  popularity 
through   making   the  switch.' 
Brijadcastlng  schedules  for  each  of  the  five 
[casting    Departments,     together    with 
bnall  descriptions  of  each  type  of  pro- 
on  the  schedule,  are  Included  in  Anne.x 
Bioadcast  Analysis  summaries  for  the  pe- 
Dctober  26-November  5.   1971   are  con- 
In  Annex  N.  Implementation  of  Po!i--j 
ram  Content  (politically-oriented  pro- 
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iot«d  earlier,  most  of  RFE's  daily  policy 
)ns  affecting  the  content  of  program- 
are  reached   in   Munich   through  oral 
3us  among  the  Director,  his  staff,  and 
ves  of  the  five  Broadcasting  Depart- 
Certaln  key  topics,   however,   In   the 
both  news  and  commentary,  rate  spe- 
>llcy  treatment  In  the  form  "of  written 
ended  Lists   (referring  to  the  usage 
;es   from   Eastern   or   Western   press 
and  Daily  Guidance  Summaries  (re- 
to  RFE  commentary  upon  Important 
European  or  international  develop- 
) .  During  the  period  of  the  field  study 
"'ih,  the  author  observed  dally  both 
ulatlon  of  oral   and  written  policy 
Jices  and  their  Implementation  In  each 
Broadcasting  Departments.  Theee  ob- 
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servations  were  the  basis  for  subsequent  dis- 
cussion with  the  Broadcast  Analysis  Depart- 
ment, which  has  the  Director's  mandate  to 
check  upon  policy  Implementation  as  well  as 
genera!  program  quality. 

In  Cliapter  III  it  was  recorded  that  during 
the    period    of    the    field    study    in    Munich 
(October  23-November  .5,  1971 )  RFE  manage- 
ment Issued  four  Dally  Guidance  Summaries 
setting  forth   RFE   policy   for   treatment   of 
four   major   news   events.    In    the   following 
paragraphs,  news  and  other  sources  used  bv 
RFE  m  carrying  out  this  policy  and  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  content  of  the  result- 
ing programs  are  briefly  summarized: 
Ad^nission  of  Communist  C'lina  to  the  U.N. 
and  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan 
The    controversial    U.N.    vote    admitting 
Communist  China  to  the  U.N.  and  expelling 
the  Chiang  regime  was  the  major  news  story 
of    the   morning   of   October   26.    The   Dally 
Ouldance  Summary  spelling  out  RFE's  rec- 
ommended treatment  of  this  topic  has  been 
summarized  on  page  61.  above,  and  the  com- 
plete text  of  this  DGS  appears  in  Annex  K. 
Examination  of  RFE  scripts  and  Broadcast 
Analysis  summaries  reveals  that  each  of  the 
Broadcast  Departments  gave  thts  topic  heavy 
coverage  for  several  days,  both  In  the  form  of 
individual  political  commentaries  and  in  ex- 
ter-^lve  reviews  of  the  press  in  both  the  Com- 
munist   and    nnn-Communlst    worlds.    Pres.^ 

Review  and  Political  Program  No.  177 the 

prime  political  program  of  the  Rumanian 
Broadcasting  Department  for  Ortx)ber  26. 
1971 — carried  a  commentary  almost  identical 
in  language  and  tone  with  that  of  the  DGS 
as  the  seventh  of  eight  topics  covered  In  the 
program.  The  Bulgarian  BD  gave  the  topic 
similar,  though  not  identical,  treatment  the 
same  day  In  its  political  program  The  World 
Today.  The  Czechoslovak  BD,  with  some  em- 
phasis on  the  tense  a'mosphere  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  handled  the  story  In  its  Inter- 
national Block:  NeiLsreel.  the  major  political 
program  of  the  Hungarian  BD,  stressed  the 
precedent  set  by  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan, 
but  added  more  optimistic  notes  about  possi- 
ble moves  away  from  world  bipolarlzatlon  in 
reports  from  Its  correspondents  In  London 
and  Paris.  The  Facts  and  Vieus  commentary 
of  the  Polish  Broadcasting  Department  added 
some  historical  perspective  to  the  Issue,  but 
otherwise  followed  the  train  of  thought  in 
the  DGS  fairly  closely. 

C:>mmentary  on  the  China-UN.  issue  per- 
sisted for  two  or  three  days,  with  Individual 
BD's  both  zeroing  in  on  some  of  the  specific 
points  raLsod  by  the  DGS,  and  taking  advan- 
t.ige  of  later  news  breaks  for  new  ideas.  Nix- 
n's  reaction  to  the  "undisguised  glee"  of 
^  -me  of  the  delegates.  Rogers'  reafTirmatl.:)n 
'  f  U.S.  support  of  the  U.N..  and  the  view  nf 
ooth  liberal  and  conservative  U.S.  politi- 
cians—all  of  the.se  received  ample  coverage 
in  RFE  commentaries. 

As  the  week  progressed,  coverage  of  China 
.^nd  the  U  N.  tended  to  move  from  the  realm 
f  RFE  commentary  to  that  of  extensive  re- 
■  ;e-,vs  of  the  world  press.  Among  the  Journals 
.iMd  news  agency  reports  quoted  were: 
New  York  Times. 
London  Times. 
London  Daily  Mail. 
Manchester  Guardian. 
London  Dally  Telegraph. 
Sueddeutsche  Zeltung. 
Le  Figaro. 
L'Aurore 
Paris  Jour. 
Le  Monde. 

Salzburger  Nachrichten. 
Frankfurter  .Allgemeine  Zeitung. 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mall. 
Agence  FYance  Presse. 
Deutsche  Press  .As^entur. 
Dagens  Nyheter. 
Helslngen  Sanomat. 
Pravda. 
Rude  Pravo. 
Stuttgarter  Zeltung. 


Die    Welt. 

.MTI   (  Hungarian  news  agency) . 
Trybuna  Ludu. 
Nepszabadsag. 
Baltimore  Sun. 
Washington  Post. 
Chicago  Tribune. 
Financial  Times. 
-Messagero. 
Die  Presse. 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Journal  of  Commerce. 
Montreal  Star. 
Korneu-Zeitung. 
Svenska  Dagbladet. 
Handelstidnlng. 
Suomen  Sociaaldemokraatl. 
Washington  Evening  Star. 
Catholic  News  Review. 

In  the  quotations  excerpted  from  these 
newspapers  and  agencies,  coverage  was  given 
to  a  broad  spectrum  of  U.S.  political  opinion, 
Western  European  opinion,  and  the  treat- 
ment afforded  the  topic  by  leading  Com- 
munist Journals  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

.Admission  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 

Common  Market 
The  decision  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
join  the  Common  Market  was  the  .second 
major  would  development  to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  field  study  in  Munich. 
RFE  policy  in  handling  coverage  of  this 
niumentous  event  was  outlined  In  a  Daily 
f.uidance  Summary  on  November  29,  1971 
en-ltled  Britain  Chooses  the  Common  Mar- 
k'-t.  This  DGS  was  summarized  on  page  63 
above,  and  its  full  text  is  to  be  found  in 
Annex  K. 

RFE  coverage  of  this  event  was  thorough, 
but.    except    for    press    reviews    which    were 
■sporadically  aired  over  a  period  of  a  few  days, 
vv-.is  confined  largely  to  reportage  and  com- 
mentary   in    anticipation    of    the    vote    and. 
afterwards,   to   Interpretive   reporting  of   the 
-significance  of  the  British  move  on  October 
29  and  30.  On  October  29  coverage  along  the 
lines   of   the  DGS   was   carried   In   the  Bul- 
gai-ian    The   World   Today,   the   Czechoslovak 
International    Block— which    dwelt    at    some 
length  upon   the  broader  impact  on  Europe 
as  a  whole  and  the  world  trend  against  bi- 
polarlzatlon—and    the   Hungarian    Netcsree! 
which   pointed  out   that   the  expanded  EEC 
will  be  a  "more  equal"  partner  of  the  US. 
but  will  also  cause  some  headaches  for  the 
USSR    and    its    East    European    allies.    Tlie 
Polish  BD,  in  Its  Facts  and  Views,  was  some- 
what more  outspoken  In  that  it  pointed  out 
that  expansion  of  the  Common  Market  was 
a  blow  to  the  Kremlin,  which  had  opposed 
this  turn  of  events.  The  Polish  Panorama  of 
October  29   also   excerpted  statements   of  a 
number  of  West  European  and  British  poli- 
ticians, as  well  as  mentioning  the  negative 
reaction   of  Moscow   radio  and   of  the   East 
German  press.  The  Rumanian  Political  Prn- 
(jram  closely  followed  the  RFE  policy  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  DGS.  It  also  paralleled  Polish 
coverage   in   terms   of  excerpting  the  state- 
ments of  prominent  West  European  spokes- 
men and  calling  attention  to  negative  reac- 
tions in  Moscow  and  East  Berlin. 

Press  reviews  aired  by  the  five  Broadcast- 
ing Departments  encompassed  a  somewhat 
narrower  range  than  those  devoted  to  the 
admission  of  China  to  the  U.N.— a  circum- 
stance motivated,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that 
Britain's  admission  to  the  Common  Market- 
Important  though  it  was— did  not  spark  the 
danger  of  International  controversy  and  ex- 
tended Interest  of  the  China  vote  at  the  U.N. 


Hungary—Some  problems  with  the  neic  eco- 
nomic mechanism 
The  Daily  Guidance  Summary  entitled  The 
NE.M  and  its  Problems,  summarized  on  page 
64.  above,  was  Issued  by  RFE  on  November 
2.  1971.  This  DGS  is,  however,  a  good  exam- 
ple of  DGS'  being  primarily  the  recording  of 
a  consensus  rather  than  an  actual  directive. 
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Reason :  the  economic  speech  of  Premier  Pock 
on  this  subject  was  delivered  on  October  22, 
and  most  of  the  commentaries  of  the  Hun- 
garian Broadcasting  Department  had  already 
been  broadcast  prior  to  the  date  of  the  DGS. 
E-xiimination  of  the  Broadcast  Analysis  sum- 
maries in  Annex  N  reveals  that  many  of  the 
points  enumerated  in  the  DGS  had  already 
been  covered — though  with  a  more  critical 
tone  than  that  taken  in  the  DGS — by  the 
Hungarian  BD  prior  to  publication  of  the 
DGS.  And,  as  indicated  by  RFE's  Daily  Re- 
port No.  246  of  October  27  I  see  Annex  L). 
the  DGS  itself  was  the  product  of  a  brain- 
storming session  between  management,  re- 
search staff,  and  the  Broadcasting  Depart- 
ment on  that  date,  tempered  later  by  a  back- 
gr.jund  paper  issued  by  the  East  European 
Research  and  Analysis  Department.  In  its 
effects,  therefore,  the  DGS  merely  summed 
up  the  thinking  of  RFE's  Hungarian  experts 
la  all  departments,  primarily  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  non-Hungarian  Broadcasting 
Departments.  These  Departments  did,  in 
fact,  air  broadcasts  based  on  the  DGS,  but 
the  Hungarian  coverage  was  nearly  all  be- 
fore the  fact.  On  November  3.  the  Hvmgarian 
BD,  in  its  Commentary  program,  did  re- 
capitulate the  situation,  giving  some  empha- 
sis to  the  desirable  aspects  of  the  pluralism 
in  the  Society,  and  speculating  that  Premier 
Fock  might  be  well  advised  not  to  press  too 
hard  for  a  "consensus." 

Mhamnn    Congress    vieet^i    witliout    Chinese 
delegation  present 

In  view  of  mainland  China's  admission  to 
the  U.N.  on  the  basis  o'  an  Albanian  resolu- 
tion, and  of  the  continuing  tension  between 
China  and  the  USSR,  tne  opening  of  the  Al- 
banian Communist  Party  Congress  without 
the  presence  of  a  delegation  from  its  chief 
ally  and  supporter  was,  to  put  It  mildly,  un- 
precedented. Analysis  and  speculation  on 
this  subject  was.  therefore,  highly  news- 
worthy to  RFE's  East  European  audiences  (a 
sunmiary  of  tiie  ctmtents  of  RFE's  Daily 
Guidance  Summary  dated  November  2  on 
this  topic  appears  on  page  65.  above). 

Coverage  of  this  topic  along  the  suggested 
guidelines  of  the  DGS  was  complete,  al- 
though not  especially  heavy.  The  tone  of 
the  DGS  was  anticipated  on  No\ember  1 
by  the  Czechoslovak  BD  which,  in  Its  Inter- 
national Block,  speculated  carefully  that  nei- 
ther the  Chinese  nor  the  Rumanians  would 
attend.  All  of  the  Broadcasting  Departments 
except  the  Polish  one  aired  feature  commen- 
taries on  November  2.  The  Poles  added  their 
contribution  on  November  3.  By  November  5, 
however,  except  for  brief  here-and-there 
mention,  tl-ie  main  thrust  of  the  story  had 
died.  The  Rumanian  BD.  though  carefvilly 
including  Rumania's  absence  from  the  Al- 
banian Parly  Congress  in  its  coverage,  was 
circumspect  in  tone,  handling  the  Rumanian 
angle  of  the  DGS  (I.e..  Rumania  probably 
did  not  waul  to  appear  too  conspicuous  in 
attending  a  Congress  boycotted  by  the  USSR 
at  this  lime  I    in  a  low  key. 

Other  international  tliemes 

Although  the  Broadcasting  Departments 
were  careful  to  include  comprehensive  cov- 
erage of  the  fovir  items  subjected  to  DGS 
treatment  during  the  two- week  period  of 
the  field  study,  only  the  major  developments 
Mirrounding  admi.ssion  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  the  U.N.  and  Britain's 
oniry  into  the  Common  Market  ranked  very 
'.'.igh  in  terms  of  emphasis  and  air  time. 
The  U.S.  Senate's  action  in  rejecting  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  for  example,  received  much 
more  attention  than  did  the  problems  of 
either  the  Albanian  Party  Congress  or  Hun- 
gary's problems  with  the  New  Economic 
Mechanism.  Coverage  of  the  Senate  action 
was  factual  and  matter-of-fact,  with  con- 
siderable reliance  on  clearly  attributed 
quotes  from  the  Western  press.  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  Chairman  Brezhnev's  visit  to 
Paris  was   another   Item  of   major   interest. 


This  visit,  including  a  stopover  in  East  Ger- 
many, and  Kosygin's  visit  to  Cuba  had  to 
compete  for  air  time  with  other  majo' 
events  such  as  the  Tito  visit  to  Washington 
and  the  slow  progress  of  inter-German 
negotiations  over  Berlin.  The  style  of  cover- 
age of  major  international  topics  is  one  of 
low-key  analysis  buttressed  by  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  quotations  of  opinion  from  We.^tern 
press  sources,  with  an  occasional  Communist 
press  quote  included  when  pertinent.  Other 
international  topics  covered  in  commentaries 
dtiring  the  period  under  study  were: 

1.  The  current  state  of  U.S. -Soviet  cooper- 
ation—some optimism  tempered  by  reflection 
upon  the  New  York  Tlme.s-reported  Soviet 
nuclear  build-up. 

2.  Soviet  criticism  uf  the  price  structure 
within   COMECON. 

3.  The  arrests  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  manifestations  of  antl-semltism 
there. 

4.  The  Czech  arms  shipments  and  other 
Communist  interference  in  the  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

5.  The  visit  of  Holland's  Queen  Juliana  to 
West  Germany 

6.  Meetings  of  the  NATO  Defense  Ministers 
in  Brussels. 

7.  Evidence  of  ecumenism  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

8.  Peroonnel  clianges  in  the  Polish 
Government. 

9.  The  foiling  of  a  Soviet  plot   in  Mexico. 

10.  The  Sovie;  practice  of  the  use  of  men- 
tal hospitals  for  the  incarceration  of  political 
dissidents 

11.  Resignation  of  ilie  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. 

12.  Kissingers  arrangements  with  Peking 
for  President  Nixon's  scheduled  visit. 

13.  The  uncertain  status  of  Lin  Piao. 

14.  U.S.  relations  with  Japan  vls-a-vls 
Okinawa. 

15.  Foreign  studenis  In  tlu'  U.S. 

16.  Ecological  problems 

17.  The  Synod  of  Bishops  in  Rome. 

18.  World  Monetary  problems. 

19.  U.S.  aid  to  the  third  world. 

20.  International  status  of  the  Taiwan 
government. 

21   Chinese  credits  to  Rumania. 

22.  Anniversary  of  the  1956  Hungarian 
revolution. 

23.  Visit  of  Indira  Gandhi  to  London  and 
the  U.S. 

24.  Nuclear  underground  testing  at  Am- 
chitka. 

25.  .An  orphange  project  lii  Vienna. 

26.  Norwegian  '.vage  policies. 

27.  Differential  concept.s  of  Marxism, 

28.  Protestant  youth  centers  in  Bavaria. 

29.  Tlie  Arab-Israeli  problem,  (very  neutral 
approach ) 

30.  Bulgarian-Yugoslav  relations  over 
Macedonia 

31.  Ukrainian  Catholic  Bishops  and  the 
Vatican. 

32.  Civil  air  defense  in  the  Tadzhlk  SSR 

33.  Prolilems  of  motorists  in  the  USSR, 

34.  East  German  elections  preview 

35.  International  Problems  of  the  British 
Communist  Party. 

36.  Increased  ten.'-ion  between  India  and 
Pakistan. 

37.  Reviews  of  numerous  books  on  ecology. 
international  law.  literature,  etc. 

38.  Economic,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems in  the  USSR. 

39.  Split  in  Finnish  Commtmist  Party, 

40.  Various  activities  of  Communist  Par- 
ties in  East  Europe, 

41.  Nobel  Prize  awards  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

42.  Various  aamiidat  excerpts. 

43.  Yugoslav  military  manetivers. 

44  General  developments  at  the  UN. 

45.  Progress  of  Nixon's  economic  programs 
m  the  U.S. 

46.  Reverberations  of  Soviet  spy  affairs  in 
Belgium  and  the  U.K. 


47  Franco-German  relations. 

48.  Developments  Involving  the  Allende 
regune  in  Chile. 

49.  Ideological  conformity  In  Rumania. 

50.  The  round-table  review  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  conducted  by 
prominent  European  Marxists  on  Austrian 
television. 

51  Developments  involving  Britain,  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  and  Northern  Ire- 
laiid. 

52.  Savings  Cooperatives  in  West  Germany. 

53  Problems  of  Czechoslovak  agriculture. 

54.  Women  vote  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Swiss  elections. 

55.  Special  school  for  West  German  con- 
scientious objectors. 

56.  South  African  Anglican  Dean  sen- 
tenced. 

57.  Defense  Secretary  Laird  in  Saigon, 
studying  possibilities  of  more  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals. 

58.  Slno-Soviet  rivalries. 

59  Social  and  economic  problems  of  Amer- 
ican Negroes. 

60.  Rumanian-Hungarian  negotiations  to 
end  polemics. 

61.  Western  defectors  in  Moscow. 
02.  Cultural  life  in  China. 

63.  Review  of  1971-72  edition  of  Jane's 
.4;/  the  World  Aircraft. 

64.  The  arrival  of  Cardinal  Mlndszeniy  m 
Vienna. 

65.  Protests  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
clergy  against  conditions  In  Brazil. 

66.  Inauguration  of  President  Thleu  in 
Saigon. 

67.  Israeli  technical   assistance  to  Africa 

68.  Twenty-third  Congress  of  the  European 
Agricultural  Federation  (CEA) 

69.  Italian  CP  publication  of  its  "program 
for  government." 

70.  Foreign  operations  of  the  Soviet  KGB 

71.  Proposed  two-way  barter  program  be- 
tween Australia  and  Rumania 

72.  Agricultural  reform  In  Polarid. 

73.  East  European  economic  growth. 

74.  Japanese  Communists  seek  better  re- 
lations with  China. 

75.  Organized  labor  in  Sweden. 

76.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
Dnieper  Irrigation  system  In  the  Ukraine 

77.  Benefits  to  Soviet  consumers  as  result 
of  Soviet  leaders'  taking  the  promises  they 
have  made  seriously. 

78.  Diplomatic  moves  toward  a  European 
Security  Conference. 

The  preceding  list  Is  comprehensive,  but 
not  all-inclusive.  Many  other  Items — espe- 
cially Involving  cross-reporting — were  also  re- 
ported upon.  The  most  consistent  reporting 
technique  used  is  that  of  Introductory  com- 
mentary' of  a  descriptive  type  followed  by 
extensive  quotations  from  broad  spectrums 
of  the  world  press.  Even  this  partial  list,  how- 
ever, illustrates  clearly  why  written  policy 
guidances  can  be  prepared  for  only  a  tiny 
minority  of  the  items  covered — items  involv- 
ing extreme  seiisltlvlty  or  possible  contro- 
versy. 

National  themes 

Although  international  news  is  compre- 
hensively reported,  developments  within  the 
audience  countries  themselves  receive  a 
higher  priority,  for  it  is  in  the  field  of  domes- 
tic affairs  that  the  "newsgap"  is  most  ap- 
parent. The  following  paragraphs  capsullze 
samples  of  political  and  editorial  reporting 
broadcast  to  the  five  audience  countries  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  field  portion 
of  the  study — from  October  26  througli  No- 
', ember  5.  1971  Illustrative  scripts  from  each 
BD  are  Included  in  Annex  O.  In  addition,  be- 
cause the  broadcasts  of  the  Pnlir-h  Broadcast- 
ing Department  have  been  the  subject  of  re- 
cent complaints  by  the  Polii^.h  Government 
to  the  Gennni:  Federal  Republic  several 
Polish-language  broadca.sts  aired  by  RFE  in 
June  and  October  of  1971 — which  Illustrate 
RFE    policy    toward    Poland    and    how    this 
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policy    Is    Implemented    In    t\-pical    political 
hrrpdcasts— are  Ir.cluded  In  Annex  P. 

Bulgarian  broadcasti 
during  the  period  under  review,  broadcasis 
the  Bulgarian  BD  centered  around  the 
for  more  freedom  cf  Information  lu 
aria,  the  need  for  less  emphasis  on  ideo- 
logical conformity  and  more  on  technical 
proiclency  as  Job  assignment  and  promotion 
cntjrla.  the  stultifying  ejects  of  bureau- 
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Inertia,  and  the  frequent  discrepancy 
een  word  and  deed  on  the  pan  of  the 

nt.  Sample  progranis: 

iticlzed  the  educational  policies  of   the 

l^rlan  Government,  noting  that  there  are 

no  provisioiis  for  student   self-govern- 

dcsplte  prior  commitment  by  the  Oov- 

nent  to  this  end. 

.loted  the  West  German  press  on  the  Cei;- 
Commlttee's  expulsion  cf  former  Minis- 
of   the   Interior   Solakov   because   of  his 

Stalinist  methods. 
)ted   that    the  scheduled   October   23-24 
ress   of   Bulgarian   .Journalists   did    not 
place  and  that  the  Government  had  not 
the  public  t  f  ai-.y  reasons  for  post- 
^meiit.  Discoursed  at  some  length  on  the 
ic's  "right  to  know." 
Cbmplalned  editorially  about  the  regime's 
ire  to  complete  the  draft  of  a  tinal  five- 
plan,  with  resultant  disruption  of  nor- 
economlc  activity. 

itorlallzed  on  the  real  reasons  for  per- 

iice  of  the  "gray  stream"  In  Bulgarian 

ture    (publication  of  books  and   tracts 

the  pubilc  will  not  buy  and  which  clog 

iuve:itories  of  book  stores;.   Concluded 

ineptitude  on  the  pnrt  of  the  publishing 

■es  wad  leso  to  blame  than  the  Communist 

y's  requirement  that  literature  be  Judged 

irlly  on  Us  ideological  content  and  only 

darily  on  artistic  merit. 

mmented  upon  the  continuing  lack  of 

uate  communication  with  the  public  de- 

the  emphasis  placed  upon  this  need  by 

i:arlan  representatives  at  the  recent  ses- 

of    the    International    Organization    of 

o    Broadcasting    and    Television.    Men- 

d  again  the  postponement  of  the  Con- 

of  Bulgarian  Journalists. 

rntrasted  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 

of  trade  unions  in  helping  the  Commu- 

Party  mold  a  socialist  society  with  Bul- 

m    Communist    Party    Clialru-.aa    Todor 

kov's   own   criticism   of   ti:e   unions   for 

tely  defending  the  Interests  of  the 

ers. 

red  conditions  lu  Bulgaria  now  and 
ey  were  20  years  ago  by'="then  and  now" 
tions  of  Bulgarian  leaders — Ulustrat- 
-he  prl.i:lple  that  the  more  thirgs  rhaiige 
tn(.>re  they  remain  the  san.e. 
tinzed  conimu.il.sm  as  a  s;.  stem  based 
!u.-io  .s, 

oted  the  Washington  Post  on  the  re- 
il  of  the  chief  editor  of  Anteni.  The  Post 
speculated  that  editor  Krumov's  removal 
lave  been  a  step  toward  reducing  frlc- 
.th  YtigosLiiia  since  Krumov  was  a 
e^man  fcr  an  assenr.e  nationalist  fac- 
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ticized   the   Kom^^omols   for   Interfering 
much    with    -.he   leisure   time   of   voung 
le. 
Criticized  Sofia  University's  pomp  in  cele- 
iig  the  60th  birthday  of  Its  re-tor,  Pau- 
Zarcv    who    received    honors    primarily 
le  followed   the  Party  ;i:ie. 
cerpted    Danish    press    commentary    on 
'-ler  Bulgaria  Is  a  satellite  or  a  rebel'  The 
's  had  speculated  that  Bu!^:aria's  anti- 
lav      campaign      might      have      been 
ted    by    a   desire    to   let    Belgrade    and 
Mosiow  know  that  the  Bulgars  can  take  an 
independent  line  on  certain  qtiestlons. 

Its  Youth  Fcrum  No.  68  of  October  27. 

the  Bulgarian  BD  broadcast  an  inter- 

-part  of  a  continuing  series  of  Inter- 

with  prominent  scholars — wl^h  Profes- 

ilellmuth  Buetow  of  the  Free  Unlversltv 


of  West  Berlin.  Professor  Buetow  discussed 

some  of  the  reasons  underlying  student  un- 
rest, primarily  in  the  West.  Buetcw  concluded 
that  the  questioning  of  the  merits  of  exist- 
ing Institutions  is  a  natural  result  of  educat- 
ing a  population  in  the  political  and  social 
scences,  and  observed  that  the  youth  rebel- 
lion was  primarily  a  rebellion  of  bourgeois 
youth,  secondly  a  rebellion  of  students.' and 
only  in  the  third  place  a  rebellion  in  the 
schools.  Buetow  also  pointed  out  that  work- 
ing-class youth  is.  by  and  large,  outside  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

The  full  text  of  Professor  Buetow's  Inter- 
■vicw,  along  v.'lth  the  editorial  commentary 
oa  the  so-called  "gray  stream"  In  Bulgarian 
literature  (broadcast  respectively  on  Octo- 
ber 27  and  29,  1971)  Is  Included  In  Annex  O. 

Czechoslovak  broadcasts 
Two  major  events  provided  most  of  the 
stimuli  for  Czechoslovak  programming  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  field  study.  These  were 
Chechoslovakia's  Independence  Day  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  and  the  national  elections  sched- 
;i!£d  for  November  28,  1971.  In  view  of 
Crechoslovakia's  postwar  history— and  espe- 
cially its  history  since  the  spring  of  1968 — 
the.se  events  focused  considerable  attention 
upon  the  Soviet  doctrine  of  limited  sover- 
eignty of  the  "socialist"  countries  and  tipon 
the  charade-like  nature  of  the  Husak  gov- 
ernment's approach  to  the  elections  process. 
Failure  of  the  Husak  regime  to  give  sub- 
.-tance  to  the  1968  law  providing  for  a  genu- 
ine federal  relationship  between  Czechs  and 
Slovak.s — a  law  which  Husak.  during  the 
brief  office  of  Dubcek.  had  strongly  sup- 
ported— also  provided  strong  impetus  to 
Czechoslovak  programming.  In  tone,  most  of 
the  scripts  were  quite  critical  of  the  regime, 
al.though  they  avoided  personal  invective 
Sample  programs: 

Criticized  Husak.  a  Slovak,  for  ignoring 
the  forthcoming  annivcrsarj'  of  the  federa- 
tion despite  his  earlier  boasts,  before  conilng 
to  power,  of  his  personal  role  in  Its  achieve- 
ment The  BD  pointed  out  that  feder.ilLsm  is 
now  only  a  facade,  but  that  Husak  had  pre- 
viously linked  the  achievement  of  a  federa- 
tion m  19(38  with  the  Czechoslovak  rebirth 
under  Dubcek — a  fellow  Slovak. 

Quoted  a  book  by  a  Yugoslav  professor  In 
Belgrade  labeling  Czechoslovak  federalism  a 
sham.  The  professor  viewed  current  trends 
1..  Czecho.-ilo'.akia  as  ti.'vard  the  strengthen- 
ing of  centralism  and  the  restriction  of  na- 
tionalities. 

Replayed  tapes  of  Husak  speeches  promis- 
ing greater  pc'Pular  freedom  at  the  time  he 
signed  the  federation  law  In  1568. 

Quoted  a  Neu-  York  Times  account  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  memoirs  recalling  how  the 
Soviet  inva-slon  of  Cyechoslovakia  had  per- 
suaded LBJ  to  call  off  his  planned  trip  to 
Moscow. 

Commented  that  the  aftermath  of  the  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  had  brought  about 
severe  factionalism  within  many  western 
Communist  Parties. 

Noted  that  the  Soviet  White  Paper  on  the 
1968  invasion,  severely  criticized  bv  the 
C-^echoslovak  Communist  Party — Including 
Husak— m  19-:8.  Is  now  the  Husak  regime's 
■bible"  against  the  Prague  Spring. 

Quoted  the  West  German  press  commen- 
tary o'l  a  recent  speech  by  Hu.sak.  In  which 
the  German  press  concluded  that  Hus.ik  had 
himself  admitted  that  Smrkov.sky  and  other 
reformers  "certainly  are  not  mere  zeroes." 

Commented  upon  the  opportunism  dis- 
played by  Communist  supeq^owers  in  terms 
of  subordinating  ideology  when  power  poli- 
tic-, comes  to  the  fore. 

Recalled  Moscov/'s  1956  "sovereignty  and 
equality  for  all"  declaration,  noting  tliat  on 
that  this  domo.strated  a  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween words  and  deeds  in  terms  of  the  quel- 
ling of  the  1956  Hunpariiin  uprising  and  the 
1968  inva-sioii  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Quoted  Willy  Brandt's  Interview  with  CBS 
Television,  during  which   the  West  German 


Chancellor  reported  the  displeasure  of  Soviet 
leaders  at  the  German  reaction  to  the  inva- 
sion 01  Czechoslovakia,  and  noted  that  the 
Soviets  gave  no  guarantee  that  similar  situ- 
ations will  not  recur. 

Commented  upon  the  vacillating  attitudes 
of  th?  Communist  Party  toward  October  28 
a-s  Czechslovakia's  Independence  Day,  begin- 
ning with  the  Comintern  position  that 
Czechoslovakia  wai  e.=itabllshed  as  an  arti- 
ficial unit  by  Anglo-French  imperialism,  go- 
ing through  the  theme  of  the  Gottwald  re- 
gime which  did  recognize  October  28  as  the 
date  of  the  founding  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Hepubllc,  and  concluding  with  the  new  re- 
nunciation of  the  program  of  nutlonal  sov- 
er.agiuy  after  April  1969.  RFE  concluded  that 
thl.5  vacillation  was  necersary  to  bring 
Czechoslovakia  Into  line  with  Soviet  inter- 
ests, 

Re\lewed  Czechoslovakia  history  under 
democratic  and  Communist  regimes,  with 
quotes  from  T.  Masaryk  on  humanltarlanism, 
democr^xy.  Independence,  Marxism,  and 
Bolshevism. 

Focused  attention  on  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions as  a  "ritual  with  the  Czechoslovak 
people  maneuvered  into  the  position  of  pas- 
sive voters  with  no  real  choice" 

Criticized  the  Increasing  pre-election  pres- 
sure on  workers,  e;pecially  by  trade  unions. 
Czechoslovak  workers,  unlike  their  counter- 
parts in  the  West,  lack  the  rights  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  are  not  supported  by 
their  union.-,  against  the  btireauracy. 

Criticized  a  government  directive  closing 
Cjecho.-lovakia's  borders  to  foreigners  during 
pre-election  and  election  d.^ys.  wondering 
why  the  shutters  will  be  closed  on  the  world 
on  the  occasion  of  this  "unique  election  op- 
portunity." 

Commented  on  tlie  regime's  pre-election 
statistical  claim.';  on  electric  power,  steel 
production,  and  meat  consumption  as  not  In 
accord  with  the  facts  that  Czechoslovakia  has 
to  Import  and  regulate  electric  consumption, 
imp-irt  Russion  ots  for  steel  production,  and 
lags  behind  both  Britain  and  France  In  meat 
priaductioa.  RFE  concluded  that  the  regime 
fill.>  technical  jobs  with  party  hacks  instead 
of  qualified  exjyerts.  citing  official  govern- 
ment statistics  showing  that  20 T  of  unl- 
ver-sity  graduates  cannot  use  their  education 
In  adequate  Jobs. 

Poltited  out  that  the  slate  of  candidates 
f-,r  the  election  was  publicly  announced  only 
a  few  days  before  the  election  date — a  cir- 
cumstance showing  how  Uttle  Importance 
the  government  places  upon  informing  the 
!->eopl'^. 

Summarized  a  Swiss  press  account  of  the 
happenings  at  the  last  Czechc»slovak  Com- 
mupist  Party  Central  Committee  plenary 
meeting  aii  account  which  concluded  that 
there  were  hints  at  the  possibility  of  flexible 
nego'.lations  between  tiie  German  Federal 
Rep'ihlic  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  same 
article,  however,  also  noted  that  Czechoslo- 
vak fr.relsn  policy  is  determined  by  the  fight 
between  ".socialism"  and  "Imperialism." 

Editorialized  that  Czechoslovakia's  current 
anti-British  campaign,  following  cancella- 
tion of  the  visit  by  the  Czechoslovak  Foreit;:i 
Minister  to  Britain  because  of  the  Dutch  di.^- 
covery  of  Czech  n.rm-shipments  to  the  Irish 
Reiiu'ollciiti  A.iny,  was  uds.-d  also  on  the  need 
f  >r  a  new  out.side  enemy  after  the  regime  had 
niodihed  Its  position  on  West  Germany. 

Noted  the  Importance  of  truth  a:;  a  pre- 
requisite to  tlie  proper  practice  of  polillc.« 

Comme'ited  upon  Hu;\ak's  ,>;.pcech  on  thf 
mission  of  ccllpges  and  iniiversUies,  raising 
the  question  as  to  why  there  is  no  open  and 
public  discussion  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Reported  a  Deutsche  Pres.se  Agentur  dis- 
pat.ch  on  the  poor  results  of  "normalization' 
in  Czech  culture,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  Is  still  no  Czech  Writers'  Union. 

Contrasted  Britain's  positive  move  In  Join- 
ing tlie  Common  Market  with  the  stalemated 
ecouomle.=,  of  the  Coinecon  countries. 
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Reported  a  television  panel  show  In  Aus- 
tria featuring  i.romlnent  reform  Commu- 
nists who  concluded  that  humanistic  Marxism 
Is  the  sole  alternative  to  Soviet-type  com- 
mmiism. 

Poked  fun  at  Radio  Prague's  criticism  of 
the  purchase  of  hoTor  films,  commenting 
that  It  Is  ridiculous  to  take  umbrage  at  thrill- 
ers In  a  state  where  horrible  things  are 
experienced  dally. 

Replied  to  official  Czechoslovak  propaganda 
on  "U.S.  fascism"  In  the  Angela  Davis  case, 
pointing  out  the  facts  of  the  crime  and  In- 
dicating circumstances  wherein  the  trial  Is 
open  to  the  public,  the  USSR  has  been  in- 
vited to  send  observers,  experienced  defense 
lawyers  have  been  provided,  the  Court  agreed 
fo  a  change  of  venue,  and  Angela's  sister 
remains  free  to  travel  and  denounce  the  U.S, 
RFE  asked  whether  such  circumstances  would 
be  possible  In  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Re- 
public. 

Included  In  Annex  O  are  several  typical 

commentaries  broadcast  on  October  27,  1971. 

and  emcee'd  by  Slava  Volny,  who  until  1968 

was  a  leading  commentator  of  Radio  Prague. 

Hungarian  broadcasts 

Hungarian-language  broadcasts  were 
weighted  heavily  with  economic  subjects  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review,  although  the 
anniversary  of  the  1956  uprising  also  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  Analysis  of 
a  major  speech  by  Premier  Fock  on  the  state 
of  the  Hungarian  economy,  and  the  govern- 
ment's plans  to  achieve  greater  progress  un- 
der the  New  Elconomlc  Mechanism  (NEM) 
contained  a  number  of  points  which  were  In- 
cluded in  a  Daily  Guidance  Summary  on 
Hungary's  economic  problems.  (See  p.  64, 
above,  and  Annex  K.)  The  Hungarian  BD's 
critique  of  Fock's  economic  policies  was 
somewhat  sharper  than  the  tone  of  the  ap- 
plicable DGS.  but  was  well  within  the  bounds 
of  what  would  be  considered  legitimate — even 
moderate — Journalistic  license  in  the  West.  In 
Illustrative  broadcasts,  the  Hungarian  BD: 

Gave  Premier  Pock  credit  for  an  accurate 
analysis  of  Hungarian  economic  problems, 
but  criticized  him  for  unfairly  passing  the 
blame  down  to  the  Individual  enterprise 
managers. 

Advocated  abolition  of  privileges  accorded 
state-owned  farms  in  order  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  the  arglcultural  cooperatives  to  stick 
to  farming  instead  of  branching  out  Into 
other  fields — an  activity  which  the  govern- 
ment said  it  would  ban. 

Praised  farm  workers  and  the  regime  for 
latmchlng  a  contest  to  reduce  the  high  ac- 
cident rate  In  agriculture. 

Agreed  with  the  goals,  but  criticized  the 
tactics  employed  by  government  economic 
regulators  to  get  the  NEM  moving  again. 
Suggested  at  least  partially  releasing  some 
of  the  brakes  on  economic  enterprises  to 
.stimulate  movement  rather  than  cutting  back 
investments  and  increasing  controls. 

Urged  the  Commtmlst  Party  hierarchy  to 
force  local  Party  functionaries  to  implement 
government  decisions  to  provide  more  aid  to 
private  farm  plot  owners. 

Defended  the  case  of  the  leader  of  a  co- 
operative who  visited  a  western  country  to 
seek  aid  for  an  unfinished  agricultural  proj- 
ect and  was  criticized  by  the  local  press.  The 
case  was  defended  on  Its  merits  and  witli  the 
argument  that  collectives  do  not  get  their 
fair  share  of  investment  allocations  from 
the  go\-ernment. 

Recommended  that  In  the  context  of  the 
NEM  the  twin  problems  of  overinvestment 
II  nd  foreign  trade  deficits  should  be  solved 
without  either  overexploltatlon  of  labor  or 
curtailed  productivity. 

Trade  balances  are  best  solved  by  Increas- 
ing exports  rather  than  curtailing  Impwrts  of 
capital  machinery  needed  for  Increased 
production. 

Emphasized  the  need  to  replace  obsolete 
industrial  machinery;  thus  deplored  the  gov- 


ernment's tendency  to  cut  back  on  such  nec- 
esstiry  Investment  as  wasteful  and  profit- 
cutting. 

Concluded  that  the  growth  of  pluralism 
in  the  society  was  one  of  the  best  effects  of 
the  NEM.  and  recommended  that  the  govern- 
ment not  push  too  hard  for  consensus  whicli. 
on  vital  Issues,  might  "be  unnatural  and 
cause  more  problems." 

Attributed  to  the  shortage  of  pork  in  ru- 
ral areas  to  a  lack  of  cooperation  between 
state  purchasing  agencies  and  rural  coop- 
eratives. 

Noted  the  existence  of  small-scale  foreign 
commerce  along  Hungary's  borders  with 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Deplojed  the  lack  of  such 
commerce  along  the  Austrian  border,  and 
suggested  that  Introduction  of  same  might 
help  the  small  farmers  purchase  directly 
badly-needed  small  farm  machinery. 

Held  out  hopes  for  better  Hungarian-Ru- 
manian relations. 

Observed  that  Joseph  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
has  settled  in  Vienna. 

Summarized  hlglilights  of  two  studies  by 
Communist  Party  functionaries  in  the  pre- 
1956  hierarchy  showing  that  the  1956  upris- 
ing was  not  Instigated  from  outside,  but  was 
a  genuine  expression  of  the  nation's  aspira- 
tions for  Justice  and  freedom. 

Commented  retrospectively  that  tlie  Hun- 
garian people,  Communifit  Party,  and  the 
Soviet  leaders  had  learned  much  from  the 
experience  of  1956.  The  people  had  learned 
that  It  was  not  wise  to  entertain  romantic 
ideas  about  great  powers  of  East  or  West: 
the  Soviet  leaders,  that  after  1956  and  1968 
no  ideological  and  social  uniformity  can  be 
achieved  In  the  satellites;  the  Party,  that  It 
must  walk  the  tightrope  between  public 
apathy  and  the  threat  of  Soviet  Intervention. 

This  ambiguous  policy  has  Its  shortcom- 
ings, but  it  is  no  little  achievement  when  one 
recalls  the  sense  of  absolute  hopelessness  of 
15  years  ago. 

Called  the  attention  of  villagers  to  a  new 
government  decree  stipulating  that  all  own- 
ers of  real  estate  must  register  their  holdings 
with  the  local  councils  before  June  30, 
1972. 

Welcomed  the  fact  that  the  new  coopera- 
tive law  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of  au- 
thorltv  of  the  cooperative  general  assem- 
blies, " 

Castigated  the  government  for  failure  to 
repay  promptly  those  i>eace  bonds  which  the 
Rakosl  regime  had  imposed  on  the  popu- 
lation, 

Cited  a  dl.-^pute  between  twu  Hungarian 
newspapers  about  whether  Soviet  }X>et  Yev- 
tushenko  had  ever  been  in  Hungary  before 
as  Illustrating  the  danger  of  allowing  people 
to  be  misled  by  false  information.  RFE  sug- 
gested this  danger  could  be  avoided  by  al- 
lowing greater  freedom  of  the  press. 

Decried  the  lack  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams for  Hungarian  farmers  during  winter 
evenings  when  weather  conditions  make  farm 
work  impractical.  RFE  promised  to  try  to  fill 
this  gap  with  a  weekly  adult  education  course 
for  farmers. 

Welcomed  Hungary's  agreement  with  Yugo- 
slavia to  construct  the  long-delayed  Andrla 
pipeline.  The  BD  found  it  curious  that  the 
decision  was  made  on  Soviet  initiative,  which 
suggests  Soviet  unwillingness  or  inability  to 
meet  Hungary's  oil  requirements.  Also  wel- 
comed the  news  that  much  talked  about, 
and  oft-delayed,  negotiations  with  Czecho- 
slovakia on  the  Danube  hydroelectric  project 
would  scxjn  be  resumed. 

Commented  favorably  on  the  government's 
promises  to  increase  supptort  to  Hungarian 
artisans  and  made  several  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  many  problems  of  these  craftsmen 
may  be  solved. 

The  full  text  of  the  Hungarian  Broad- 
ca'^tln?  Departmetit's  major  political  pro- 
gram. N-irsrrrl.  of  October  28.  1971.  is  In- 
cluded in   Annex  O    On  that  date.  Nrir^rrel 


dealt  primarily  with  international  themes. 
but  its  commentary  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
pegged  to  a  dispute  between  Esti  Hirlap  and 
Neps.abadsag — two  major  publications — 
over  the  latter  s  rebuke  of  the  former  for 
quoting  Yevtushenko  "out  of  context"  on 
Vehi:di  Menuhlns  definition  of  freedom  Is 
a  good  Illustration  of  the  general  tone  of 
domestic  political  broadcasts. 

Polish  broadccsti 

Although  RFE's  earlier  history  tended  to 
be  dominated  by  the  sensationalism  sur- 
rounding Its  broadcasts  to  Hungary  before 
ai  d  during  the  1956  uprising,  the  most  re- 
cent controversies  have  been  prompted  by 
Polish-German  relations  and  Polish  aov?rn- 
ment  allegations  of  the  Inflammatory  na- 
ture of  broadcasts  pnxluced  by  RFE's  Po- 
lish Broadcasting  Department  Paradoxical- 
ly, it  was  the  Polish  BD's  cautious  and  mod- 
erate approach  to  the  Poznan  riots  In  1956 — 
to  wlilch  the  Gomulka  regime  paid  private 
tribute  ' — which  was  overshadowed  by  the 
Hungtirian  arialr.  By  the  same  token,  much 
ol  the  most  recent  sjusatijiialism  about 
PoU^^h  broadcasts  will  not  withstand  care- 
ful scrutiny — a  conclusion  reached  by  most 
cf  the  Wes-Tii  press  some  time  ago.  As  Is 
evident  from  a  comjillatlon  of  U.S.  and  for- 
eign press  cllppl  .gs  submitted  by  RFE  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
its  hearlngt-,  RFE  currently  Is  rated  highly 
for  iibjeetlvlty  by  an  overwhelming  malor- 
lly  Ol  those  West  European  and  U.S.  news- 
papers which  liave  published  comments  on 
the  subject. '- 

The  tenor  of  the  coiitUiuing  Polish  Gov- 
eri-ineiit  attacks  on  RFE  raises  the  question, 
however,  of  just  what  ba^lc  policies  guide 
the  programming  of  the  Polish  Broadcast- 
ing Department.  Accordingly,  the  atithor  se- 
lected sample  scripts  from  the  files  of  the 
Poiisli  BD  which  dealt  directly  with  the  new 
Polish  leadership  and  the  direction  being 
taken  by  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party 
PUWP — the  official  title  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Poland  These  scripts,  entitled  The 
Situation  Wiihin  the  Party  Before  the  6th 
Cijiigresi:,  (in  lour  parts)  and  S'^v.  Generals 
in  Hie  PPL  were  broadcast  during  the  pe- 
riod October  12-15.  1971  by  Jan  Nowak.  Dl- 
rect'.r  of  tiie  Polish  Broadcasting  Depart- 
ment, and  by  Mr,  J.  Ptaczek,  one  of  the  sen- 
ior Polish  Editors.  An  additional  Nowak 
script  selected  wus  Mr.  Nowaks  thr-e-paii 
series  oa  Tin  Role  of  RFK.  broadcast  on 
June  22.  23,  and  24.  1971  The  complete  texts 
cif  tliese  scripts  are  contained  In  Annex  P. 
Highlights  of  these  scripts  are  summarized 
as  follows 

Self -perception  of  the  role  of  the  Polish 

Broadcasting  Department 
Nuwak  began  his  series  of  broadcasts  on 
the  role  of  RFE  by  recalUiig  a  chance  meet- 
ing In  1944  with  a  young  Russian  deported 
as  a  slave  laborer  to  Nazi-occupied  Poland 
This  young  "Soviet  man."  as  he  described 
himself,  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  "gram- 
ophone record  endlessly  repeating  Prarda 
a«id  Isre>tia  articles."  Thoroughly  brain- 
washed as  a  result  of  the  total  Soviet  monop- 
oly on  Information  diu-ing  his  formative 
years,  the  young  man  exhibited  no  trace  of 
independent  thinking  or  independent  Judg- 
ment. This  experience  evoked  a  gloomy  Im- 
age cf  a  future  Poland  already  destined  to 
be  in  the  Soviet  orbit— peopled  with  similar 
nientftl  automatons  reared  under  similarly 
^v.  rile  Intellectual  circumstances.  That  to- 
day's Poland  does  not  conform  to  that  gloomy 
linage  Nowak  attributed  to  rapid  advances 
m  communications  technology — advances 
which  have  made  K  possible  to  put  an  end 
to  the  information  monopoly  of  totalitarian 
state  structures. 

Noting  that  RFE  programs  today  con- 
stitute 86':  of  the  broadcasting  beamed  into 
Poland  by  the   three  lurgest   We-^tern  radio 
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tioiis.  Nowak  cominented  that  postwar 
ences  in  Eastern  Europe  'teach  us  that 
Informed  nations,  knowing  the  true 
te  of  affairs,  aware  of  their  aspirations, 
nkmg  independently,  are  a  dynamic  ele- 
nt,  exerting  an  influence,  not  only  on  the 
up  in  power,  but  also  on  changes  In  the 
y  system  of  government  Itself.  Even  when 
y  are  ct^mpletely  deprived  of  democratic 
f  edoms.  •  He  added  that  under  these  cir- 
nstances  '-it  Is  not  difficult  to  understand 
war  to  the  death  which  the  communist 
ernments  have  declared  on  Radio  Free 
ttope  and  Radio  Liberty  .  .  .  conducted  as 
:;-.e  survival  and  salvation  of  the  commu- 

system  depended  on  victory." 
owak    ackn.iwledged    that    RFE    cannot 
lish  censorship,   'but  it  certainly  can  put 
ive  restraints  on  it."  He  que.-t'ioned  the 
acy    of    concealing    facts    if,    "by    sim.ply 
ning  on  the  radio,   one   can   learn   about 
rything  from  Radio  Free  Europe  .  ,  ,  the 
Jllest  gap  through  which  the  hidden  truth 
penetrate   to  the  broad   masses  renders 
ent:re  effort  of  the  censors  inelTective." 
;owak  defined   RFE's  role  as  a  surrogate 
iosition.    providing    some    aspects    of    the 
cks  and  balances  at  work  in  democratic 
ems    He  cited  the  intensity  of  the  tech- 
Jamming  i.    political,   and   diplomatic 
ipaign    to   silence    RFE   as   evidence   that 
Communist  regime.5  understand  this  role 
.-  too  well.  He  added  that  the  disappear- 
e  of   this  major  symbol   of  Western   m- 
st  m  the  welfare  of  East  European  peo- 
-•  the  shutting  down  of  Radio  F^-ee  Eu- 
and   Radio   Liberty — would   .   .  .  finally 
r  the  desired  way  to  the  goal  which  .  . ". 
so  far  been   impossible   to  achieve   .   . 
enslavement  of  minds."  Nov.-ak  cited  an- 
r  major  2;oal  of  RFE  as  to  "demonstrate 
practice   the   basic   democranc   principle, 
is:  to  defend  the  right  of  every  citizen 
express    his    own    view,    irrespective    of 
ther  we  agree  with  It  or  not." 
us.   co'icluded   Nowak,   the  silencing   of 
cr  any  window  "wide  open  to  a  world 
diffcren-   from  the  one   in   which    (the 
e|  have  to  live"  has  become  a  question 
e  highest  Import  to  Communi.st  leader- 
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pt-rception    of   and    policy    toward    the 
contcnporary  situation  in  Poland 
D^iring  the  four-day  period  from  October 
5.   1971.  Inclusive,  the  Polish  Broadcast- 
Department  presented  a  detailed  analysis 
e  current  political  situation  in  Poland, 
particular  attention  to  the  role  of  Ed- 
Gierek  and  his  new  team  and  the  pit- 
he   faces    in    trying   to    implement   his 
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ish  BD  Director  Nowak  described  what 
ewed  as  a  power  struggle  taking  place 
:en    the    Party    bureaucracy — especially 
laiddle  echelons — and  Gierek's  new  lead- 
He  pointed  out  that  at  an  Important 
conference    in   September,    "a    practi- 
open  attack  against  the  present  leader- 
was    made."   This   attack    w.as    couched 
neral  terms  and  centered  on  the  familiar 
e   that   the   "danger  of   revolutionism" 
a    greater    danger    to    'he    Party    than 
Its  from  any  other  source.  According  to 
the   terminology   used   made   it   un- 
kably  clear  to  Gierek   that   the   whole 
y  of  the  post-December  leadership  was 
T  attack.  Motivation  behir.d  the  attack 
said  to  be  the  fact  that  the  thousands 
"    le-echelon   Party   functionaries — not 
ves    In    policymaking    posts — see    a 
t  in  any  changes  or  reforms — even  the 
and  so   far   un.deri..ed   economic   re- 
and  changes  cf  the  system"— to  their 
positions    of    authority    and    privilege. 
k   hypothesized   that   for   the   moment 
lim  of  the^e  bureaucrats  is  not  to  ou.st 
"  .  but  to  make  a  f.gure-head  out  of  him, 
i  him  dependent  upon  the  Party  con- 
tlves.   and   deprive  him   of   freedom   of 
ment.  Nowak  asserted  that  the  people 
not  been  Informed  of  this  power  stnig- 
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gle  nor  of  the  many  ramifications  Its  resolu- 
tion could  entail. 

A  substantial  tactic  used  against  Gierek 
by  the  Party  conservatives  is  the  deliberate 
spread  of  rumors  and  misinformation — 
mostly  centering  on  the  dangers  o:  revision- 
ism and  the  likelihood  that  revisionism 
carried  too  far  will  end  where  the  Prague 
Spring  of  1968  did.  According  to  Nowak, 
the  "opposition  Is  counting  that  In  order  to 
pacify  these  moods  Gierek  will  have  to 
sharpen  the  course,  to  give  up  the  plans  of 
more  considerable  changes  and  reform,  that 
he  wUl  have  to  return  to  the  [repressive] 
road  of  his  predecessor." 

The  broadca.-,ts  went  on  to  specify  that  the 
presentation    of    the    rationale    and    means 
being  used  by  Party  functionaries  to  attack 
Gierek  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  (RFEj 
recognition  of  ■Gierek  and  his  leadership  as 
liberals  or  reformers  consistently  aiming  at 
the  modernization  of  the  Polish  economic- 
political  system."  Gierek  Is,  according  to  the 
RFE  analysis,  merely  a  more  practical  Party 
man — a  man  who  is  unique  among  the  lead- 
ership  In   having   an   authentic   proletarian 
background.  This  pragmatism  has  convinced 
him    that    "following    the    December   shock, 
something  would  simply  have  to  change,  cer- 
tain  conclusions   will   have   to   be  drawn   if 
tlie    Party    is    to    avoid    another    disaster." 
Gierek'3  major  contr.butlon  was  character- 
ized a.^  liic  fact  that,  "after  December,  he  was 
able    lo   subdue    the   revolutionary   ferment 
without    resorting    to   mass   terror."    Nowak 
pointed  out  that  a  number  of  the  cautious 
emergency  measures  of  the  Gierek  regime- 
removal  of  some  of  the  most  hated  leaders, 
some  concessions  to  the  workers,  some  ges- 
tures to  the  intelligentsia,  limited  dialogue 
with  the  people,  a  modus  livendi  with  the 
Chtirch — had  won  Gierek  some  "limited  pop- 
ularity." This  was  a  far  cry  from  the  enthti- 
siasm    shown    Gomulka   after    1956,    and    is 
best  described  as  a  '■wait  and  see"  attitttde — 
a    r,hort-term    credit.    The    Polish    BD    gave 
Gierek  credit  for  realizing  that  In  order  to 
consolidate  and  extend  sucli  a  credit,  some 
clear   and   visible   improvement   of  material 
conditions  must  be  achieved, 

Nowak  described  the  workers  as  now  the 
"only  great  force  in  the  community  with 
whom  the  Party  must  seriously  reckon,"  He 
speculated  that  should  the  workers'  cautious 
hopes  be  again  disappointed,  the  situation 
could  rapidly  de'erlorate — an  eventuality  to 
be  deplored  by  the  USSR  because  of  the  high 
political  cost  of  putting  down  a  workers'  up- 
rising by  force.  Consequently,  said  Nowak, 
Gierek  probably  enjoys  greater  support  from 
Moscow  than  is  generally  realized.  But  fac- 
tional struggles  are  also  welcome  to  Moscow, 
in  that  they  facilitate  Moscow's  role  as  a 
balance  wheel  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  Thus, 
concluded  Nowak,  the  conservative  Party  op- 
position, counting  on  Moscow's  reluctance  to 
see  Gierek  emer«3  as  the  unchallenged  leader 
of  the  Party,  13  the  most  dangerous  factor  in 
t'ne  situation. 

Against  this  background,  the  Polish  BD 
pre.sented  an  analysis  of  the  Party's  Direc- 
tives for  the  6th  Party  Congress — guidelines 
which  are  to  become  the  Party's  program  for 
the  future.  Conceding  that  Gierek  and  his 
team  realize  the  need  for  basic  reforms  and 
institutional  changes  in  the  Party  to  Imple- 
ment stated  goals,  especially  economic  ones, 
Nowak  commented  that  the  power  struggle 
previously  described  has  acted  to  make  the 
Directives  themsel'.  es  ambiguous  and  unln- 
formative.  "The  author's  or  authors'  chief 
aim  was.  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  lose  the 
limited  credit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other 
not  to  get  exposed  to  charges  of  revisionism 
and  not  to  provide  opportunities  for  attacks 
to  the  Party  reaction."  Thus  there  is  no  way 
for  the  Pohsh  people  to  find  In  the  wording 
of  the  Directives  any  real  clues  as  to  how 
present  policies  will  develop  In  the  forthcom- 
ing years. 
The  series  concluded  with  a  detailed  com- 


parison of  the  problems  faced  by  Gierek  with 
those  faced  in  1956  by  Gomulka,  and  an  ex- 
position ol  the  way  conservative  Party  pres- 
.-.ures,   untempered   by  public   exposure  and 
discu.ssion.   served    to    force   Gomulka   away 
from  the  path  of  reform  and  back  to  the  in- 
ternal needs  of  the  apparatus.  According  to 
Nowak.  exactly  the  "same  phenomena  which 
accompanied  Goinulka's  rule  from  the  very 
first   months   also   appear   now,   in   the  first 
period  of  the  exercise  of  authority  by  Gierek's 
team."    But    Nowak   also    pointed    out    that 
historical    analogies   should    not    lead    to    a 
false  fatalism,  ana  that  it   is  by  no  means 
inevitable   that  Gierek  will  follow  the  road 
of  his  predecessor.  To  avoid   this,   however 
Gierek  must  avoid  Gomulka's  mistakes— the 
prime  one  bein;;  the  destruction  of  the  coun- 
ter-balance to  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
Party.  Nor  can  mere  personnel  shakeups  in 
the   Government   and   the   Party   coiistitute 
such  a  conter-balance    for  u  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  bureaucratic  pressure  can  be 
skillfully  and  effectively  employed  to  sabo- 
tage reform-from-above.  "A  counter-balance 
can  only  be  created  through  the  control  of 
tlie    social    element    over    the    bureaucracy, 
and  thus  oy  allowing  greater  freedom  of  pub- 
lic criticism  an4  ciiscussion  ...  for  freedom 
of  the  press,  even  limited,  constitutes  under 
the  present  system   the   only  possible  form 
of  social  control  over  the  class  of  Party  bu- 
reaucrats  and    the   only   effective   brake   on 
their  .  .  .  pushing    Poland    to    the    bottom 
and  plunging  tho  country  in  tragic  stagna- 
tion. A  return  to  the  road  which  Gomulka 
followed  for  14  vears  could  onlv  lead  in  one 
direction— to    new   conflicts   and    upheavals 
concealing  a  big  and  dangerous  unknown.'' 
Implementation  of  current  policy  in  Polish 
domestic  political  programming 
Thus  the  examination  of  basic  scripts  pro- 
duced by  RFEs  Polish  Broadcasting  Depart- 
ment indicates  a  self-perception  of  a  general 
role  as  an  opposition  press  working,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  within  the  context  of  Po- 
land's present  socio-political  framework.  The 
specific  policy  toward  contemporarv  Poland 
is  one  of  neither  attack  nor  support  of  the 
regime  in  toto.  Instead,  the  BD  strives  to  keep 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  and  reasoned  dis- 
cussion focused  upon  all  major  developments. 
with  the  hope  that  the  Polish  people,  through 
being  more  fully  informed,  will  independent- 
ly bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  all  factions  of  the  regime.  Insofar  as 
Polish  BD  broadcasts  exhibit  some  optimism 
•h.U.  Gierek  may  yet  avoid  knuckling  under 
too  completely  to  conservative  Party  func- 
tionaries,  this   policy   may    be   de:-.cribed  by 
some  as  supportive  of  Gierek.  Inasmuch  as 
these  broadcasts  are  often  critical  of  specific 
actions  or  omissions  of  the  present  regime, 
however.  It  is  clear  that  this  support  is  quite 
selective  and.  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  anti-RFE  campaign  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment.  Is  certainly  not   fully  appreciated  by 
the  regin.e. 

During  the  period  of  field  observation  hi 
Munich,  the  Polish  Broadcasting  Depart- 
ment: 

Commented  upon  a  scries  of  personnel 
changes  In  the  Polish  Government  as  gen- 
erally positive  In  Increasing  the  experti.se 
brought  to  bear  upon  m.ajor  problems. 

Described  the  difficulties  faced  by  Polish 
scholars  in  airing  their  grievances  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Commented  that  the  Polish  October  of  1956 
proved  that  even  in  a  dictatorial  regime  an 
opposition  capable  of  enforcing  a  change  in 
tho  governing  team  could  arise. 

Analyzed  the  new  composition  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission,  rating  its  new  chief  as  a 
"man  who  understands  the  needs  of  the  con- 
temporary countryside." 

Commented  that  the  pre-Congress  Partv 
Guidelines  on  Housing  which  dwelt  upon 
whether  to  build  less  large  or  more  small 
apartment  houses  constitute  a  "bad  joke"  11- 
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lustrating  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Pointed  out  that  the  Congress  of  the  PU'WP 
merely  rubl3er-stam}3s  decisions  already  taken 
by  a  Party  elite. 

Praised  Gierek's  letter  to  a  pre-Congress 
coiilercnce  at  Gdansk,  but  pointed  out  that 
positive  staieiiieiits  alone  are  not  enough: 
post-Dt'cember  impro\emenli  have  teen  too 
slo'.v,  perhaps  because  of  the  opposition  of 
retrcgressive  Parly  bureaucrats. 

Commented  upon  the  presence  of  Chan- 
cellor Brandt's  representative  at  the  beatifl- 
calion  ceremonies  for  Father  Kolbc.  attribut- 
ing this  to  tlie  Importance  which  tlie  German 
Government  attached  to  this  symbolic  oc- 
casion— -an  occasion  which  RFE  felt  could 
pave  the  way  to  understanding  between 
Germans  and  Poles  on  both  human  and 
Slate  levels. 

Doubted  tlie  veracity  of  a  statement  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  vvelcoming  pub- 
licity about  the  militia  and  security  agencies. 
The  BD  pointed  otit  that  no  findings  on  tiie 
milliia-securlty  responsibilities  for  bloodshed 
during  the  December  disturbances  have  been 
published. 

Reported  the  statement  of  Polish  "Vice- 
Munster  "Willman  that  he  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  RFE  from  Germany  during  an 
official  visit  to  Bonn.  BD  commentary 
viewed  these  attacks  as  raising  the  Impor- 
;ance  of  "this  tnodest  in^strument  of  infor- 
mation," and  quoted  the  Frankfurter  Rund- 
schau's  refutation  of  charges  of  "subversion" 
against  RFE.  Elaborated  upon  the  demo- 
cratic approach  to  a  free  press,  and  denied 
that  the  present  regime  in  Poland  v.as  iden- 
tical to  the  state  and  the  nation.  Noted  that 
the  present  attacks  on  RFE  were  proceeding 
along  lines  laid  down  by  Gomulka  three  years 
ago— plans  whlcii  envisaged  main  diplomatic 
pressure  against  RFE  In  Bonn  and  Washitig- 
ton.  Also  noted  evidence  of  an  even  broader 
anti-RFE  campaign,  which  creates  popular 
impression  that  RFE  is  an  extraordinarily 
powerful  institution.  Concluded  that  no  one 
is  forced  to  listen  to  RFE  and  that  the  one 
effective  way  of  fighting  RFE  is  to  allow  free- 
dom of  informatloii  and  opinion  in  Poland. 

Quoted  West  German  opinion  polls  show- 
lag  a  majority  of  Germans  favoring  ratifica- 
tion of  Bonn's  treaties  with  Warsaw  and 
Moscow.  Said  this  confirm.ed  earlier  expres- 
sions of  RFE  opinion  that  the  Germans  wore 
becoming  reconciled  to  the  Oder-Neisse 
frontier. 

Criticized  the  lnadec(uate  and  vague 
formulation  of  the  pre-Congress  guidelines 
on  wages.  Quoted  critical  comments  from  the 
Polish  dcineotic  press,  and  praised  the  Gierek 
regime  for  permitting  more  open  criticism. 

Welcomed  democratization  of  Party  nomi- 
nation procedures  for  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress, hopini;  they  would  also  apply  to  other 
PtU^ty  elections. 

Reported  that  both  Germans  and  Poles 
were  taking  more  steps  tov.ard  tlie  normal- 
lzati.>n  cf  relations. 

Ccmmcuted  on  the  scandalou.s  conditions 
in  Polish  mental  hospitals. 

Praised  Gierek  for  liberalizing  the  uni- 
versities so  as  lo  give  more  freedom  for 
students. 

Welcomed  the  Italian  license  for  produc- 
tion of  a  Polish  Flat  automobile. 

Noted  some  improvements  in  Polish  local 
press  activities,  but  commented  that  the 
press  as  an  expression  of  the  public's  right 
to  full  dlsclostire  was  still  Inadequate — 
largely  because  of  the  opposition  of  local 
Party  organizations. 

Reported  on  Party  reactiotiary  factions  op- 
posed to  Gierek's  technocratic  approach  In 
filling  personnel  vacancies,  and  commented 
that  these  factions  are  waging  quiet  warfare 
against  Gierek. 

Reported  on  the  disclosures  of  large-scale 
illegal  trade  In  gold  and  foreign  currencies, 
commenting  that  the  long  impunity  of 
swindlers    and    police    Inactivity    indicated 


Uigli-level  corruption,  possibly  Including  the 
headquarters  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Referred  to  an  official  Polish  Press  Agency 
(PA?)  communique  calling  for  the  ne'A-  defi- 
nition of  the  role  of  trade  unions  as  de- 
fenders and  representatives  of  workers'  In- 
tcr^'sis.  'liie  BD  commented  that  this  was  al- 
V, ays  supposed  to  be  so,  but  under  Party 
bureaucrats  the  trade  unions  had  become 
tools  of  the  establishment. 

Reviewed  the  situation  of  Ukrainian 
Gieco-Catliolics  In  Poland  and  at  the  Synod 
of  Bisliops  in  Rome. 

Commented  on  the  proposed  law,  "Protect- 
uil.  Youth  from  Dcniorallzalion,"  agreeing 
that  this  terious  pro'olem  needs  determined 
action,  but  questioning  whether  the  proposed 
additional  btireaucratic  bodies  could  do  the 
job.  Suggested  that  the  problern  would  not 
be  solved  by  new  laws,  but  by  the  allocation 
of  funds  lor  needed  edticaiional,  guidance, 
and  corrcctiVd  Institiuions. 

Ou  the  question  of  tiie  "dialogue"  between 
the  Party  and  tlie  people,  the  BD  commented 
that  the  limited  freedom  for  public  crit- 
icism wus  a  step  forvv.ird  from  Gomulka,  but 
not  yet  adequate  nor  a  real  dialogue. 

Reported  evidence  of  continuing  large- 
scale  East  German  defections  to  the  West. 

Annex  O  contains  the  full  texts  of  eight 
commentaries  aired  by  the  Polish  Broad- 
c.isting  Department  on  November  2,  1D71  on 
its  mam  political  program.  Facts  and  Views. 
Tiieso  commentaries  cover  subject  material 
ranging  from  the  illegal  traffic  in  gold  and 
foreign  currencies,  in  mtraparty  opposition 
to  Gierek,  to  an  account  of  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  Soath  "Vietnamese  President  Thleu. 
Rumuviian    broadcuats 

Diplomatic  efforts  on  the  part  of  both 
Hungary  and  Rumania  to  Improve  their  re- 
l.Uions — which  for  a  time  had  been  marked 
with  unusual  bitterne&s — provided  subject 
matter  for  a  number  of  commentaries  during 
the  period  under  review.  These  effort.s  were 
supported  by  the  Rumanian  BD  as  praise- 
worthy and  constructive.  On  the  negative 
side,  tlie  drive  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
ideological  ■■purity"  launched  by  Ceausescu 
on  Jtily  6,  1971  has  been  viewed  with  con- 
Liiderable  alarm  by  both  grotips  of  Rumanian 
Intellectuals  and  by  RF'E's  Rumanian  Broad- 
casting Dopartment.  During  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  litld  study,  sample  RFE  broad- 
casts to  Rumania: 

Criticized  the  Grand  National  As-sembly  for 
being  a  year  late  In  approving  the  live-year 
plan.  This  delay,  said  to  be  occasioned  by  dis- 
ptr.es  between  Ceasusescu  and  leading  econ- 
omists over  the  tempo  of  implication,  was 
excessive.  According  to  tlie  BD,  professional 
economists  were  cautious  in  their  approach 
to  implementation,  feeling  that  haste  must 
be  avoided.  The  regime,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  pushing  for  rapid  results.  The  BD  cau- 
tioned against  the  adverse  impact  on  the 
v,-orkers  if  regime  recommendations  for  speed 
took  i^recedence  over  the  approach  of  pro- 
fessional economists. 

Commented  that  the  Nlculescu  Mizll  mis- 
sion to  Budapest  was  a  significant  step  to- 
•.v.tid   improved  relations   with   Htmgary.^ 

Reported  on  Bavarian  MP  Essl's  protest 
agaliust  the  harsh  competition  of  the  Ru- 
rn;.nian  Aroconsiruct  firm  v.-ith  German  com- 
panies— competition  facilitated  because  the 
Rumanian  firm,  operating  in  Germany,  was 
underpaying  its  employees  and  falling  to 
oniply  with  Gorman  labor  legislation  requir- 
ing the  payment  of  certain  social  benefits. 

Speculated  that  Implementation  of  the 
ideological  and  educational  program  approved 
by  the  Party  Executive  Committee  on  July  6 
may  presage-^  "cultural  revolution  In  Ru- 
mania." 

Criticized  draft  legislation  providing  that 
management  functions  In  state  enterprises 
be  assir^ned  exclusively  to  cradnates  of  the 
Central  Institute  for  the  Education  of  Lead- 
li^.g  Cadres  In  the  Economy  and  State  Admln- 
l.nratlon.  Pointed  out  that  this  proposed  law 


was  discriminatory  lu  that  admission  to  tiie 
Institute  was  restricted  to  Party  member — 
and  that  Party  membership  was  shuuued  by 
qualified  professionals  because  they  con- 
sidered the  endless  meetings  and  ideological 
training  sessions  involved  as  a  sneer  waste 
of  time. 

Coxiimemorated  the  "JOth  anniversary  of  the 
Rumanian  Broadcasting  Department  of  RFE 
with  the  liope  that  things  will  Improve 
enough  in  Rumama  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  two  more  decades  ol  RFE  broadcast- 
ing to  Rumania. 

Commented  that  Ceauseseu's  praiseworthy 
national  policies  have  suiTercd  a  blow  by  his 
ideoiogicai  drive  which,  in  fact,  rests  on  a 
narrow  Soviet-style  luterpretatlou  of  Marx- 
Ler.iuism. 

Noted  the  fact  that  deatli  senteiices  lihd 
been  meted  out  to  enibez;zlers  of  a  stdte  ioofi 
store.  The  BD  repudiated  this  meUievfJ  tj-pe 
of  punishment  and  the  obviously  deficient 
coiitrcl  system  which  allowed  embezzlement 
tu  coniliiue  for  12  years  will. out  being  de- 
tected. Qtiestloned  ilie  utility  of  exemplary 
sentences,  and  suggested  that  the  cause  of 
what  seems  to  be  uu  embez.^leineiit  epidemic 
be  sought  in  the  poverty  of  the  citizens 
rather  tlian  in  their  dishonesty. 

Reviewed  eomutentary  by  tlie  Italian  news- 
paper Ci..niere  dela  Sera  on  Rumania's  skiU- 
lul  and  cuur.tgeous  foreign  policies  which  the 
newspaper  viewed  as  a  possible  ioreruiuier 
>.l    current    East-West    developments. 

Noted  that  Industrial  safely  In  Rumania  is> 
still  deficient  despite  Ceauseseu's  personal 
elforts  to  improve  it.  Reconnaended  a  public 
Inquiry  Into  tl.e  latest  mine  d.sasier  and  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  'whether  the  over- 
ambUiuus  goals  of  the  five-year  plan  mid 
the  ideological  campaign  which  might  be 
distracting  the  atlirntion  cf  labor  teccit  rs 
Irom  adequate  salety  standards  might  not  be 
partly  to  blame. 

Contrasted  Ceauseseu's  professed  demo- 
urallc  principles  with  his  steady  taclic  of 
gaining  personal  control  of  all  state  and 
Party  sectors. 

Reviewed  a  broad  sauiple  of  Western  pre;» 
commentary  on  Rumania's  "small  cultural 
revolution." 

Editorialized  on  Ceauseseu's  address  to  the 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Commvmist  Party's 
Central  Committee:  the  Rum.iiilan  leader 
is  now  awnre  that  his  dogmatic  July  ihese.'s 
are  disapproved  of  by  the  Intelligentsia.  Al- 
though tl.e  people  will  welcome  measures  de- 
signed to  eradicate  corruption  and  ab'atcs. 
why  put  the  clock  back  Ir.  the  cultural  and 
educational  fields — a  policy  which  will  only 
Increase  the  present  domestic  chaos'? 

Commented  that  the  kind  of  campaign  for 
Ideological  punty  n<.w  under  way  lu  Ru- 
mania has,  m  other  soci..Usi  societies,  alwjys 
proven  a  hindrance  to  the  impnivfmcnl  of 
living  standards  in  keeping  with  the  possibili- 
ties now  available  through   technology. 

Quoted  a  Western  press  report  attrlbutl'..g 
Ceauseseu's  cultural  revoluiuin  to  his  Uiten- 
tioii  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  that  he 
remains  tho  vigilant  ini.irdlan  of  Cimmunist 
dcgma.  and  that  he  intends  to  stem  corrup- 
tion. The  Western  writer  was  quoted  as  be- 
lieving that  Ceausescu  will  net  uucceed 
either  in  slemming  corniptli^n  or  Improv- 
ing Party  morale  since  he  c.anv.ot  al'.ord  a 
purge  of  great  proixirtlons  similar  to  that 
effected  by  the  cultural  revolution  in  China. 

The  complete  text  of  the  Rumaiiitm  Bro.nrt- 
casting  Department's  Prcs'i  Review  and  Po- 
litical Program  Tin.  177 — Its  naajor  political 
program — broadcast  en  Octr-bcr  26.  1971  is 
included  In  Annex  O.  This  pro.cram  contains 
the  day's  treatment  of  e'.ght  topics: 

The  Flve-Year  Plan  and  the  National  As- 
.senibly. 

Htgh-Level  Rumanian  Party  Delegation  lu 
Bndnpeit. 

Frauhfurter  Rundschau  on  Rumanian 
Workers  In  West  Germany. 

Bre^Jnnev  In  Paris. 
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Till'    Times    (London)    on   Soviet   Group's 

PI  -a  10  Psychiatrists. 

Jewish  Problem  in  Russia. 

I'ommunist  Chiaa  Admitted  to  U.N. 

Tito's  Interview  wit!;  tl;e  Wash.ington  Post. 

Quality  cun'.rol 

■'rom  the  I'oregoiug  it  cau  easily  be  seen 

t   the  suboianiial   volume  ol  polltlcu,ily- 

e-..'.ed   material   a;  .iie  bi7.  adcas*.  each   day 

RFE'3  five  radio  stations  presents  a  for- 

problem  Xor   RFE   munagemeut    In 

uf  iisav.riiig  .vuntK.uf ci  i.u..  q  ,.    .    .    iu 

am   coate:.t.   pr^jdiic:.i^...   ^:.d    dc.fery. 

d.   althuugl:    the   purposes   of    this   study 

uire    some    Luuceutratioii    upon    political 

gramuig,  U  ahould  be  lemembered   thai 

high  quality  of  the  renialning  "non-po- 

cal"   pro?rain.=    •coiistltulli.g  almost   half 

eacii  ciiiv's  outpiit — Is  also  of  great  im- 

tance  to  RFE'.-,  Ciji  tiiiucd  o:' e  . '.  '  .x..-- ■, 

'iiit-Uii.r  rfcsp.insibillty  for  the  quality  of 

^  broadcast  pioducc  lies,  of  course,  1..  the 

ids  ui  the  fi-.e  BrLddcastlng  Department 

eciors.  Ultimate  responsibility  is  that  of 

Director  of  RFE.  I:i  between  these  two 

L.3    of    reopoi.olbihiy    are    two    Important 

IT  elements —  the  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit 

the   Audience   and   Public   Ophiloa   Re- 

h     Dspaitnient.     Although     these    two 

Ities  are  staff  elements  of  the  Director's 

ce.    ihey   li\   fact   play  a  dual   role.  They 

I'e  as  liidt'tjenciei-t   monitors  o:  broadcast 

iratioi-s  on   b:?half  of   the   Director,    and 

y  al.i>  serve  i'.iT'ai.ingly  .1,  Impartial  ad- 

>Ts  directly  to  the   Broadcasting  Depart - 

iits.  I:i  both  roles,  the  BA  Unit  and  the 

Department    -trive    to    malr.tain    the 

d    c,f    detached,    hard-nosed    objectivity 

ch  will   allow  mauapjnient  decisions  c>ii 

'jrammi-.i?  to  be  m:id-  In  an  atmosphere 

rsalism    ai-d  which  will  mlnlmis'e  the  ii:- 

'.'.ce  of  si'ch  extra-icous  r  in.slderatlons  a.s 

perSDnal    dynaml.^tn    of    ladlvldiial    BU 

lectors  or   the   subje.:tive    biases   of   both 

.or)--l   ?.!id  menagerial   personnel.  This  is 

I  lemanding   tas!c:    one   which.   If   pi-operly 

nut.  Is  i.ot  conducive  to  the  winning 

jopul.irlty  coiite  ts.  It  is  also  one  which 

ssentlal  to  the  successful  continuance  of 

:omplex  a-i  enterprise  as  the  operation  of 

highly  i.idlviduaiistlc  multilingual  radio 

ns   broudcastiiiij   to   five  similar   audl- 

s  whoie  govtrnment-  ;ire.  by  .ind  large. 

!e    to    t!iD    notion    i,r    unlettered   com- 

ncation  from  abroad. 

"the  activities  of  the  Audietice  a;;d  Ptibllc 

;  'i  Research  Department  will  be  exam- 

in  som  •  detail  in  another  chapter.  In 

rfniai!'.der  of  this  chapter,  the  woric  of 

Broad''ast  A.  alyis  Unit  will  be  described 

iuinclenc  detail  to  convey  the  essence  of 

it  nerforms  In  both  components  of  its 

r.'ile 
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Daily  broadcast  analyses 

I^FE's  basic  tool  m  checki;:g  0:1  the  acclv- 

c.f   the   five   Broadca.iting   Departments 

compliance  with  RFE  policy  in  political 

ijrammlng   is   the  series   of  Dally   Broad- 

Annlyses    produced    by    the    Broadcast 

ysis  Uiiit.  Thes3  report.",  are  issued  each 

on  the  activities  of  each  BD.  Special  note 

ke.i  cf  usage  cf  Especially  Useful  items 

;h:    Rfccommcndetl    Lists    (see    page    58, 

ei   a:id  of  complin:. ce  with  Daily  Gu!d- 

Summ:iries   i.r   Guidance    Notes   when 

ie   ha-.e    been   iosucd    i  .see   pages   60,   61. 

e).  In  addition,  each  politicaliy-orionted 

:ram  d^jaliiig  with  either  national  or  In- 

atlonal  affairs  is  summarized  by  a  Broad- 

Aiialyst,  and  the  summary  Is  ..uppcsed 

)e  in  sufficient  detail   to  allow  manage- 

t  to  draw  general  conclusions  about  the 

re  and  scope  of  any  given  program.  A 

'ete    file    of    Dally    Broadcast    Analyses 

rrinp  the  period  of  the  field  study  Octo- 

2t;  November   5.    1971)    Is   contained   In 

ex  N. 

tensive  comparisons  of  original  scripts 
subseq-;ent    Broadcast    Analysis    .sum- 
les  indicate  ♦hat  the  Broadcast  Analysis 


Unit's  limited  staff  performs  its  tasks  reason- 
ably well.  M.,..st  of  the  summaries  accurately 
reflect  both  the  tone  and  content  of  broad- 
catsts.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  system 
errs.  The  Broadcast  Analysis  siunmary  for 
one  of  the  BD's  on  a  date  In  early  September 
1971,  for  example,  summarizes  a  broadcast 
editorial  us  follows: 

(7iame  dtleted\'s  Birthday  and  his  Reapon- 
>ib!/ifics.— Editorial  noted  that  [name  of 
leader  deleted]  60th  birthday  was  preceded 
by  one  day  by  former  party  chief  and  premier 
(name  deleted]  7lat  birthday.  Ilormer  pre- 
mier |  belongs  10  the  past  while  [present 
leader  I  is  goiiij;  high.  Opinions  on  [present 
leader]  personality  vary  between  being  very 
negative  and  somewhat  positive  lie  may  feel 
very  content  about  his  achievements.  How- 
ever, he  ought  to  think  also  in  terms  o:  what 
his  place  in  [name  of  country  deleted]  his- 
tory would  be.  He  should  not  forget  that  the 
darkest  spot  on  his  profile  is  his  complete 
subjugation  to  the  USSR,  and  one  day  his- 
torians will  stress  that  during  [leader]  s  rule 
the  itar  of  [country)  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state  faded  away,  the  BD  con- 
cluded. 

The  original  script  being  sununarized. 
however,  contained  the  following  language: 
The  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  .  .  . 
"permiis  only  sympathetic  references  "  to  its 
leaders  which  is  why  an  accurate  description 
of  the  character,  endowments,  and  short- 
c.nnngs  of  | name  of  leader)  Is  at  present 
'.-.'■y  difficult. 

i'he  London  Observer  .  .  .  wrote  .  .  .  "evil 
eyes,  cowardly,  cruel,  cold,  haughty,  stu- 
pid..  .- 

A  jcoimtry)  observer  states :  "jdeleted)  is  :i 
good,  generous,  liospitable  and  sociable  mim 
but  lacks  the  stature  to  head  the  govern- 
ment." 

Another  one  says:  "Everyone  sees  him  a^ 
ua  extren^ely  narrow-minded  man.  However 
much  he  may  appear  to  be  modest  and  calm. 
s:>  much  also  is  he  cowardlv  and  servile  Il- 
ls not  a  Stalli:ist  but  a  blind  and  obed!e:ii 
t'jul  of  the  Russians." 

And  to  end  with  a  tliird  description:  "jde- 
leteUj  u  n  t  a  stupid  and  common  man  ar, 
he  is  generally  considered  to  be." 

Wh.eu  these  documents  were  brought  Lu 
.e  attention  of  the  appropriate  Broadcast- 
n;g  Director  and  the  Chief  of  the  Broadcast 
Analysis  Unit  In  Munich,  both  gentlemei: 
acknowledgerl  tliat  (a)  the  language  ,tnd  toiu- 
jf.  the  script  violated  standing  RFE  poilcv 
aga!n=l  petty  :<ikI  personal  attack  am!  (b'l 
these  violations  were  not  detected  by  the 
normal  review  machinery  available  for  the 
purpose. 

It  Is  likely  that  human  fallibility  will  re- 
sult in  such  slips  from  time  to  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  other  review  procedures  uti- 
lized by  the  Broadcast  Analy.'=is  Unit  and  the 
Director  to  keep  familiar  w'ich  all  program- 
ming characteristics  of  each  Broadcastln;; 
Department  should  keep  such  occurrences 
t^o  a  minimum. 

Weekly  reports 
The  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit  maintains^ 
1  -g  of  the  usage  or  lack  of  usage  of  Eopeciafly 
Useful  Items  from  the  Recommended  Lists, 
as  w-li  as  a  similar  log  on  Daily  Gulda'.^e 
SiiMinniries  atid  Guidance  Notes.  Each  week  a 
nT.mary  report  1=  forwarded  to  the  Director 
of  RFE  on  the  subject  of  coverge  of  the.sr- 
items  by  tl,e  five  BD's.  Tlie  Broadcast  Anal- 
vsLS  Weekly  Repnrt  of  November  4,  1971,  cov- 
erii'K  the  week  of  Octobpr  25  to  October  31. 
1971.'^  for  example,  lists  each  program  of 
e.HCh  Broadcastir.E;  Department  covering  the 
Especially  U.«efu!  Item  f'.>r  October  25.  1971 
iRpddaicny  in  The  Times  on  Soviet  Group'- 
Plea  to  Psychiatrist!!)  and  the  two  DGS  i: 
force  for  that  period  i^aniely  the  one  ov.  ad- 
mission of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  the  U.N.  (see  pages  61.  80.  above),  and 
Britain's  entry  into  the  Common  Market 
i=ee   pages   63.   8.3.   above).   The   report   also 


concluded  that  there  were  no  cases  at  that 
date  wherein  Esj;eciaily  Useful  items  or  Daily 
Guidaiice  Summary  materials  had  not  been 
iiiUy  covered. 

Montlily  information  report 
AtiOther  regularly-scheduled  Broadcast 
Analysis  report  Is  issued  monthly,  covering 
innovations  i;i  programming  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  month,  outsta.iding  features  common 
to  more  th.an  one  Broadcasting  Department, 
and  the  hig:nli;hts  of  major  programming  of 
.ach  Broadcasting  Department  for  the 
month.  The  report  also  records  special  meet- 
Irgs  between  Broadcast  Analysis  and  BD  per- 
sonnel, and  actions  taken  to  Improve  pro- 
gramm.ing  or  remedy  deficiencies  previously 
noted 

r'he  Monthly  Information  Report  for  Octo- 
i)er  1971.  for  example,  notes  important 
changes  in  the  relir;iors  programming  of  the 
Bulgarian  Broadcasting  Departmeiit,  and 
new  programming  In  the  Polish  Departme.  t 
focusing  upon  serialized  excerpts  of  bocks 
banned  by  t!ie  Polish  Government  as  well  as 
some  changes  in  the  Polish  BD's  Facts  and 
Views  .series  to  provide  mere  pointed  a::d 
i.oncommitial  coverage  of  specific  domestic 
eveiits. 

The  report  als  .  noted  the  number  of  major 
International  developments  given  prominent 
co.erag'^  In  t!ie  py  .^ramming  of  all  Broad- 
casting Departments,  observing  that  RFE 
coverage  provided  Information  to  East  Euro- 
pean  audiences  of  news  subjects  which  were 
either  distorted  by  or  unavailable  for  the  ap- 
plicable domestic  information  media  serv- 
ices In  addition  to  the  events  covered  by 
Daily  Guidance  Summaries  (explained  fully 
in  other  sections  of  this  report) ,  the  Monthly 
Information  Rpport  called  attention  to  cov- 
erage of  the  awarding  of  the  1971  Nobel  Peace 
Pri^e  to  German  Chancellor  Brandt,  com- 
menting that  the  bulk  of  coverage  consisted 
•  ■{  extensi\e  press  reviews.  Including  virtu- 
ally all  the  major  "West  German  newspapers, 
as  well  as  the  Neiv  York  Times,  the  London 
Times,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Les  Echos,  and 
the  Washington  Post.  Special  mention  was 
made  of  a  four-minute  commentary  on  the 
Czechoslovak  BD's  popular  Compass— & 
youth-oriented  program — which  stressed 
that  Brandt's  political  creed  demonstrates  his 
understanding  of  the  'West  German  youth's 
aspirations  for  a  rapproachment  with  East 
European  youth.  Kosygln's  Canadian  tour 
also  received  broad  RFE  coverage — an  event 
which  was  marked  by  silence  in  the  East 
European  media  In  terms  of  the  Jewish  dem- 
onstrations and  the  tight  security  precau- 
tions In  force  during  the  visit.  It  was  also 
noted  that  all  the  Broadcast  Departments 
e-reopt  the  Ri.m.anlan  one  also  began  broad- 
casting regularly-scheduled  material  on 
problems  of  ecology." 

Broadcast  analysis  meetings 
From  the  standpoint  of  control  of  pro- 
L,ia:nnnn<  quality,  as  opposed  to  control  of 
compliance  with  policy,  probably  the  most 
useful  procedure  employed  by  the  Director  Is 
the  convening  of  frequent  meetings  between 
Broadcast  Analysis  Unit  personnel  and  top 
management  staff  to  discuss  the  overall  qual- 
ity of  the  programming  of  specific  Broadcast- 
ing Departments  and  their  personnel.  These 
meetings  are  held  about  once  a  week,  with 
each  meeting  restricted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
activities  of  a  single  BD.  To  facilitate  candor 
and  avoid  unnecessary  personal  embarrass- 
ment, no  Broadcast  Department  personnel  at- 
tend these  meetings.  Careful  minutes  are 
kept  and  supplied  to  the  Director.  In  some 
cases,  the  Director  may  then  make  these  min- 
utes avaUable  to  the  Broadcast  Directors.  In 
any  case,  the  Director  follovre  through  on  the 
recommendations  which  grow  from  these 
meetings,  and  maintains  a  continuing,  dia- 
logue with  his  Broadcast  Directors  as  to  the 
critical  points  which  may  be  raised.  The 
minutes  of  a  meeting  held  on  March  19,  1971 
to  discuss  the  activities  of  the  Czechoslovak 
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Broadcasting  Department  struck  the  author 
of  this  report  as  especially  useful  In  illustrat- 
ing the  broad  scope  and  depth  of  these  dis- 
cussions. Too,  this  particular  meeting  re- 
flected rather  less  than  the  normal  amount  of 
personally-embarrassing  comments  which 
naturally'  follow  from  objective  critiques. 
Consequently,  the  text  of  this  report,  edited 
slightly  to  delete  some  specific  remarks  which 
could  needlessly  embarrass  Individuals.  Is  at- 
tached as  Annex  R. 

As  cjula  be  expected,  meetings  called  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  and  improving  de- 
flclci.cies  in  programming  tend  to  fccus  mere 
upon  the  bad  than  the  good  aspects  cf  broad- 
casting. For  eivample,  the  Br.  adcast  Analyst 
revlev.lng  son^e  programming  changes  made 
by  one  BD  to  take  advantage  of  the  unique 
prlme  listening  hours  of  the  audience, 
praised  the  changes  by  noting  an  Atidionco 
and  Public  Opinion  Ressarch  Department 
report  reflecting  a  largvr  listening  audience 
during  the  particular  time  block.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  analyst  also  couimented  that 
the  revamped  program — 

Someiiiaes  falls  .short  of  the  goals  that  the 
reform  ui  1970  had  set  for  it.  Thus,  some 
.  .  .  editors'  personal  contributions  happen 
to  be  lengthy  stories  which  are  t.'O  tedious 
to  produce  the  desired  Impact  for  v.'hlch  this 
type  of  programming  is  aiming.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  editors  limit  their  per- 
sonal contributions  to  the  announcement  of 
the  hour  and  other  paltriness,  thereby  miss- 
ing the  purpose  of  their  physical  );resence 
in  the  studio  viz.,  a  lively  contact  with  the 
audience.  .  .  . 

Poor  scheduling  also  came  In  for  critici^iin 
at  the  same  meeting.  Noting  that  particular 
pro:^'ram  went  on  the  air  ju.it  at  a  tims  v.hen 
APOR  re.vjarch  indicated  a  drop  in  the  per- 
centage of  li;-tonei-.s.  the  analy.-;t  nc :  ed  ilia^  — 

Preclotis  time  and  energy  are  being  wasted 
on  this  program  that  .  ,  .  described  as  a 
carefully  prepared  and  unusually  iniorf:ja!n; 
combination  of  news  and  commentary, 
which  v.culd  deserve  a  much  v,  idoi-  anu 
higher  quality  audience  than  the  small  num- 
ber of  housev.ives  and  retired  peiplj  v\;io 
listen  to  It.  ,  .  . 

Evaluation  of  a  program  of  political  com- 
mentaries drew  the  i:,llo,ving  mix  I'f  cum- 
ments: 

Tlie  relative  popularity  of  ...  is,  I  think, 
■X  tribute  to  its  author  and  reader.  .  .  . 

Its  greater  popularity  among  older  re- 
spondents .  .  .  seems  to  confirm  mv  earlier 
opinion  that  Mr.  .  .  .  has  a  good  but  i  Id- 
fashioned  19,30'ish  polemical  style. 

It  is  of  course  risky  to  tamper  with  a  suc- 
cessful formula,  but  I  wonder  whether  an 
occasional  commentary  in  this  series  by  Mr. 
.  .  .  —who  also  has  an  cilective  but  n.crc 
modern  polemical  approach — might  not  in- 
crease the  popularity  of  this  series  still  fur- 
ther. 

The  program's  lesser  popularity  with  edu- 
cated listeners  indicates,  I  think,  the  limi- 
tations of  agcrcsslve  polemics. 

Evaluation  of  a  progr.im  intended  for  a 
youthful  at.'dler.ce  was  related  to  APOR  find- 
ings ihat  (.nly  a  small  perce;UaL'e  of  youth 
actually  listened  to  the  program.  The  analyst 
added;  in  connection  with  these;  findings: 

They  also  confam  niy  earlier  opinion  that 
the  program  is  somehow  misconceived:  tO'T 
didactic  and  propagandistic  for  the  well- 
educatod  and  too  pretentiously  Intellectual 
•  .  .  for  the  unsophisticated.  Its  middle-a'-ted 
fdltor  tries  perhaps  too  h.ird  for  an  idealistic 
youth  appeal,  but  the  effect  Is  sometimes 
Insincere  or  patronizing. 

Among  the  Broadcast  Analysis  meeting 
reports  reviewed  by  the  author,  the  apogee 
in  terms  of  scathing  criticism  was  rcaclifd 
by  the  following  evaluation  of  a  program 
intended  for  an  Important  economic  liiterest 
group : 

This  Is  probably  the  most  Important 
group-oriented  program  In  our  broadcast- 
ing, and  should  therefore  be  one  of  the  best. 


Alas,  Jt  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worst. 
The  .  ,  .  findings  .  .  .  confirm  my  earlier 
opinion  liiat  this  Is  a  disastrously  bad  pro- 
gn;m  .  .  .  the  editor  of  the  series  ...  is  a  con- 
scientitpus,  hard-'.v'orking  man,  who  diligent- 
ly studies  the  domestic  press,  pinpoints  .  .  . 
the  sliortCLinings  and  advocates  the  right 
remedies  and  policies.  Alas,  he  seems  to  be 
totally  lacking  in  imagination  and  writing 
ability,  and  hence  his  clTerlngs  are  painfully 
dull,  unhispired,  plodding,  poorly  phrase(i, 
somehow  mechanical,  couched  In  a  language 
th^it  is  excessively  Influenced  by  domestic 
ccmmunist  jarg'^n  .  .  . 

Although  excellence  in  programming  is 
viewed  as  the  norm  and  hence  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  singled  out  for  undue  comment, 
due  note  Is  taken  of  what  the  Broadcast  Ana- 
lysts consider  the  stronger  aspects  ol  RFE 
progrannning,  e.g.: 

All  mtnsical  shows  are  straightforward 
musical  prejentation  with  no  political  con- 
tent. However,  this  type  of  music  does  have 
a  certain  political  connctation  because  for  .  .  . 
y^uth  it  represents  a  purely  Western  type  of 
beat  entertainment.  The  .  .  .  listeners'  re- 
sponse shows  enthusiasm  for  the  programs. 
The  disc  jockeys  are  well  experienced,  and 
they  do  an  outstar.diijg  job  .  .  . 

The  editor  in  chin-ge  of  writing  this  kind 
of  political  commentary  is  a  young  person 
v.-ho  lived  in  .  .  .  until  1067  and  Is  familiar 
with  prevailing  conditions  In  his  native 
country,  and  he  deals  .skillfully  with  youth 
problem:;  .  .  . 

According  to  private  Information,  young 
listeners  (to  a  satirical  political  commen- 
tary! tape  .  .  .  the  shows  for  further  cir- 
culation. 

One  original  commentary  by  BD  said  th  -.t 
in  all  falrne-ss  (to  an  East  European  leader] 
i'.e  was  striving  for  national  independence 
under  dlflicult  circumstances.  BD  made  it 
clear  that  it  did  not  mean  to  defend  .  .  . 
whose  policies  it  always  had  criticized,  but  It 
must  admit  a  truth  now  recognized  by  world 
public  ophinjn.  Of  the  latter  commentary  .  .  . 
said  that  it  struck  him  as  fair  .  .  .  and  spoke 
highly  of  BD's  objectivity.  Mr.  Cook  said  that 
he  knew  the  program,  and  was  highly  ap- 
preciative of  .  .  .  statesmanlike  approach. 

Although,  as  noted  earlier,  the  Broadcast- 
ing Department  Directors  do  not  attend  these 
meetings,  there  is  substantial  feed-back  to 
the  Broadcasmg  Directors  and  their  editors 
directly  from  individual  Broadcast  analysts. 
In  addition,  the  meetings  usually  result  in 
a  number  of  follow-up  recommendations 
which  the  Director  and  his  .=talf  t.ake  up  with 
the  Bro.idcasting  Directors. 

In  October  1971,  RFE  Director  Walter  in- 
augurated a  new  ,;eries  of  country  meetings 
to  which  Broadcasting  Directors  are  Invited. 
These  mteiinns  relate  the  evaluations  of 
the  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit,  the  findings  of 
the  Audience  and  Public  Opinion  Research 
Dejiartment,  and  the  professional  judgment 
and  experience  of  the  Broadcasting  Directors 
in  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  program- 
ming and  make  it  more  timely  and  relevant 
to  the  need.s  of  the  audience. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Statistics  submitted  by  RFE. 

^  The.se  figures  were  calculated  by  RFE's 
Broadcast  Analysis  Unit  and  are  based  upon 
the  kind  of  quantified  content  analy.Us  of 
RFE  programs  illustrated  in  the  statbtlcal 
report  contained  in  Annex  H  to  this  report. 

•  Durkee,  op,  cit..  Annex  'VII,  p.  3. 

'  Ibid. 

•Ibid.,  p,  4, 

■  Ibid. 

"RFE  disc  jockeys  in  Munich  report  con- 
siderable mall  from  listeners  to  this  cSect. 
-  ?.Iunitored  bv  RFE.  June  17,  1968 
■Interview    with    Noel    Bernard,    Mimlch. 
October  26.  1971. 

■  The  full  English  translation  of  this  pro- 
irnm  .'■  included  In  Annex  O — a  compendium 
of    typical    political    commentaries    of   each 


Broadcasting  Department  covering  the  period 
0>  tober  26-November  5.  1071. 

'  See  the  section  on  the  Pozuan  riots,  p.  30, 
s  ipra. 

'-  Durkee,  op.  clt.,  Aimex  XIII.  This  Is  a 
compendhiin  of  several  hundred  representa- 
tive clippings  from  the  West  German.  West 
European,  and  U.S.  press.  Although  there  Is 
.■s^mie  unf.tvcrable  commentary,  the  support 
f(jr^»'E  Is  Impressive.  The  liberal  Munich 
daily  Sueddc-utych  ZeiafTij/  -a  paper  cUso  to 
Chancellor  Brandt  and  suppurtl-.  e  of  his 
OMpolilik — on  June  9,  1971  presented  the 
complete  and  unabridged  tranijcript  of  RFE 
Polish  news  programmi.ig  for  the  entire  day 
of  June  1,  1971.  and  invited  its  readership  to 
form  its  own  opinions  as  to  the  accuracy  and 
objectivity  of  RFE  reporting. 

'  The  Weekly  Report  of  November  4.  1971, 
is  included  iu  Annex  Q. 

"  The  lull  text  of  the  Monthly  Information 
Report  for  October  1971,  is  included  in  An- 
n  -x  Q. 


Chapter  V.  RFE  Perforiwance:  Coverage  of 
Major  Politicai,  Events 
In  the  preceding  two  cliapters  consider- 
able attention  was  paid  to  how  policies  are 
made  at  Radio  Free  Etirope,  how  these  poli- 
cies are  reflected  in  current  programimng — 
e.specially  hi  programs  created  and  broad- 
cast during  the  period  covered  by  the  field 
study  in  Munich— and  what  procedures  arc 
in  effect  to  assure  both  compliance  with 
policy  and  maximum  excellence  iu  program 
content.  Several  conclusions  emerge  Irom 
tliis  analysis: 

a.  In  the  conduct  of  its  daily  broadcasts. 
Radio  Free  Europe  management  In  Munich 
enjoys  a  near-total  autonomy  in  decision- 
making. 

b.  The  volume  and  immediacy  of  RFE  pro- 
gramming together  with  the  disparate  audi- 
ences of  RFE's  five  audience  countries  and 
the  six-hour  time  difference  between  New 
York  and  Munich  render  impracticable 
either  central  scripting  ur  the  pre-broadcast 
review  of  scripts  except  in  limited  quantity 
and  tiuusunl  circiunstances. 

c.  The  question  of  before-the-fact  control 
or  supervision  of  RFE  broadcasting  policy  by 
any  group  external  to  RFE's  Munich  head- 
quarters— even  by  the  Free  Europe,  Inc 
Board  Directors — is  largely  one  of  trust  and 
confidence  in  RFE's  management  and  in  a 
number  or  procediu'es  intended  to  deliver 
the  kind  of  performance  Justifying  confi- 
dence. 

d.  Analysis  of  scripts  and  quality  con- 
trol procedures  during  a  sample  two-week 
period  Indicates  that  RFE  programming  Ls. 
despite  occasional  human  errors,  balanced, 
comprehensive,  objective,  and  laj-gely  free  of 
inflammatory  polemics.  On  the  other  hand, 
RFE  programs  consistently  prod  East  Euro- 
pean governments,  pointing  out  both  their 
successes  and  their  shortcomings,  and  urging 
courses  of  action  to  liberalize  the  socio- 
political systems  of  the  area, 

e.  RFE  management  is  conscientious  and 
consistent  in  the  design  and  application  of 
increasingly  sophisticated  procedures  to  as- 
ses.s  RFE  operations  objectively  and  to  strive 
for  contintied  Improvement  in  program 
quality  atid  timeliness. 

The  inside-out  observation  of  RFE  activi- 
ties leading  to  these  conclusions  over  a  two- 
week  sample  period  was  In  ItseU  an  inter- 
esting experience  despite  the  obvious  limita- 
tions inherent  in  such  a  brief  field  study. 
Of  greater  Import  to  an  overall  examina- 
tion of  RFE,  however.  Is  some  assessment  of 
Its  performance,  under  varying  conditions  of 
stress,  and  over  longer  periods  of  time.  To 
this  end,  nttenilon  will  now  be  turned  to 
the  general  nature  of  RFE  broadcasts  dur- 
ing four  major  recent  historical  events. 

The  rapid  Internal  changes  in  Czecho- 
slovakia which  led  to  the  1968  Warsaw  Pact 
invasion  of  that  country  In  1958  Is  one  of 
those  events.  The  succession  of  developments 


>    1971 

(  r  . 


Polaud.  which  began  in  November-Decem- 
bfr   1970  ai.d  which  resulted  In  the  replace- 
.ent    ol'    Wladislaw    Gjmulka    by    Edward 
dierek   u.    the   Party   leadership   is  another. 
Piibixatioii  by  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
-called  ■■Peatago.j  P.ipcrs"  in  the  summer 
1971  is  a  third,  though  le^s  important,  ma- 
developinent.  It  Is  certainly  an  event  pro- 
lag   a   test   o;   RFE's  objectivity  In  han- 
p.g  an  alfair  which  caused  great  embarrass- 
n:  to  the  U.S.  Gjvernment — BFE  s  major 
or.sor.   And   hnaliy.   the  release   of  Joseph 
Ckrdlnal  Mindsze.uy  from  his  15-year  saac- 
lary  la  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  BudapCor,  his 
ve   to  Rome,   and  his   .inal   settlement  In 
eana  put  the  linal  touches  upon  contempo- 
ry  RFE  treatment  of  the  aftermath  of  the 
56    upr;3ing    i;i    Hu.igary,    The    follo.vlng 
mmaries  of  RFE  programming  during  the 
i'rague  Spring"  a.id  the  ■PoU.sh  December" 
ba^ed    up^n   RFE's  own  compilations  of 
Mdcast  material — compilations  which  were 
:  by  RFE  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
nmr.tee  in   ihe   summer  of   1971    (in  the 
e  of  the  Polish  December)    and  to  RFE's 
Jit  European  Advisjry  Committee  in  No- 
e  tuber    1968    (In    the   case    of    the    "Prague 
ring").    Piles    on    RFE    handling    of    the 
n-.agon  Papers  and   the  Mlndszenty  affair 
complied  at  the  request  of  and"  in  co- 
n  with    the  Congressional   Research 
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iHE    'fiiAiiiji:.  spai^.ii"  ot    ijea 
V'ae  removal  of  AiUonln  Novotny  lu  Jau- 
y    ly-.3   from    the   top   leadership   of   the 
hoilovak  Communist  Party  signalled  the 
of  an  era  In  that  country  and  presaged 
;  beginning  of  a  iicw.  but  what  turned  out 
be  a  short-iived  period  of  evolving  free- 
n.   During    this   period,    when    Czechoslo- 
;ia  enjoyed  a  brief  llirtaLion  with  a  genu- 
ly   free   pre^s,   KFE  Audience   and  Public 
nion  Research  reports  indicated  a  steady 
oion  of  its  lis,.ener8h.p  uaul  the  invasion 
'Warsaw  Pact  powers  and  the  reimposUlon 
ceasjrship  was  reflected  by  a  correspond- 
upsurge  ill   tlie  RFE  lisieuiag  audience 
Czechoslovakia. 

he  Cham  uf  evL-ai.;.  was  appareiUiy  set  iu 

:lon  by  reaction  of  the  Novotny  regime  to 

'riters'  Congress  held  in  June  of  1967  and 

ifiug    wluch    a    number    of    basic    Issues. 

by    liie    regime    to    be    hoi.Ue,    were 

led.  'Ihe  regime   took  disciplinary  action 

rebel   writers  and  ahiu  ud  reportage 

the   uveulo   of    tile  Congress    In   October, 

rilovak  Comiuiiiiisi  Writer.^  mtcimg 

luced  crii.Cism  of  regluie  behavior  after 

June  conference,  and  Indicated  that  only 

listening-  to  lurei^'U  broadcn.sts  could  one 

in  adequate  information. 

broad, -as Is   during    thio   period    were 
at  airing  tiie  di£cu.-.sion  of  the  basic 
menis  raised  at  the  Jire  Writers'  Con- 
s  ,i!.d  extend. ng  the  scope  of  discussion 
jruiging  up  reia'.ed  ideas  e.xpre.-ised  earlier 
iher  quiirler.s  such  as  economists,  jurists, 
tists.  and  Indus: rial  managers.  RFE  also 
Ucized  the  attemiou  given  abroad  to  the 
ggle  for  reforms  iu  Czeciioslovakia 
Ihroughout    the   closing   months   of    ly67 
tisfaction  within  the  country  accelerated 
culmina-ed  wltli  the  dismissal  of  Novotny 
Central  Committee  session  in  early  Jan- 
•.  RFE  welcomed  this  action,  and  pointed 
in  its  broadcasts,  the  opportunity  avail- 
to  the  new  leadership  which  had  been 
ight  to  power  by  forces  favoring  reform, 
internal  RFE  guidance,  covering  ito>  ap- 
;h  to  the  events  in  Czechoslovakia,  wa^ 
on   February   29,    1968.   The   guidance 
in  part; 
he   foremost    tactical   objective   i;f   RFE 
dcasting  to  Czechoslovakia  on  the  coun- 
domestlc  affairs  over   tlie   next  several 
lis  mu>t  he  to  help  maximize  the  exist- 
and  incipient  s.:>cial  pressures  which  de- 
pr^gress  from  debate  to  institutlonal- 
~n.  from  piecemeal  reform  to  a  fu.ida- 
tal  overhaul  of  the  political  svstem.  from 
h'v.:  rk  "d--mocrat!zatlon"  to  a  more  gen- 
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uiuely  democratic  exercise  of  power  and  a 
system  of  government  based  on  and  respon- 
sive to  the  coiisent  of  tho  governed.' 

Censorship  was  abolished  by  law  on  June 
26,  1968,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  Com- 
munist country  there  existed  a  virtually  free 
press,  followed  by  a  wave  of  open  criticism  of 
officials  and  individuals.  By  the  end  of  April 
Mie  Soviet  Party  Newspaper' Pravda  was  show- 
ing signs  of  concern,  although  It  did  not  yet 
.It tack  Dubcek,  Novotny's  successor  as  Party 
chief.  Publication  at  the  end  of  June  of  a 
strong  plea  for  continued  reform,  signed  by 
70  intellectuals,  set  off  a  virulent  Pravda  at- 
tack on  the  freedom  of  communications 
media  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  addition,  Dubcek 
had  rejected  a  call  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
four  other  Warsaw  Pact  members  for  a  sum- 
mit meeting.  Thus  the  pressures  toward  con- 
frontation between  Dubcek  and  the  orthodox 
Commtinist^  began  to  snowball. 

During  this  period — April-August  1963 — 
the  Czechoslovak  public  was  well  informed 
by  their  own  communications  media.  Yet.  re- 
ports RFE,  despite  the  newly-acquired  press 
freedom  (and  perhaps  because  that  freedom, 
being  newly-acquired,  was  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion) Czechoslovaks  were  still  anxiotis  to 
gather  information  from  all  sources,  Includ- 
ing Western  broadcast.-. 

RFE  policy  during  this  period  was  to  urge 
support  of  the  Dubcek  leadership  which  was 
traveling  cautiously  along  the  road  to  greater 
aemccratization.  The  results  of  the  continu- 
ous maneuvering  between  Dubcek  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  powers,  however.  Impelled  RFE 
:w  continue  some  needling"  whenever  Czech- 
u.^io-.ak  government  policies  appeared  to 
be  backsliding  too  much. 

On  August  20.  1968,  the  Czechoslovak  ex- 
periment with  liberalization  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  with  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  Soviet,  East  German,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
and  Bulgarian  troops.  In  line  with  hnal 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Prague.  RFE  adopted  a 
policy  01  maxnnum  dissemination  of  factual 
Information.  RFE  also  conveyed  world-wide. 
Communist  and  non-Communist,  reaction  to 
the  invasion  and.  in  commentaries,  stressed 
the  peaceful  nature  of  the  Czechoslovak  re- 
form movement  and  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
had  this  movement  violated  socialist  norms 
nor  Jeopardized  Czechoslovak-Soviet  friend- 
ship. Tlie  RFE  line  was  summed  up  in  a 
broadcast  on  August  27 — at  the  moment 
Dubcek  returned  from  Moscow  where  he  had 
'oeen  forced  to  agree  to  apply  the  brakes  to 
the  reform  program: 

"Sometimes  It  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to 
avert  the  worst  possibilities  in  order  to  pre- 
serve better  opportunities  .  .  .  'What  Czech- 
oslovakia has  now  is  less  than  what  It  had 
before  August  21st:  but  It  Is  more  than  It 
would  have  had  if  civil  morale  had  cnombled 
under  the  weight  of  the  occupation  regime 
and  the  government  had  been  assumed  by  a 
group  of  collaborators  willing  to  comply  with 
every  foreign  wish.  There  Is  no  government 
of  collaborators  and  traitors  In  Czechoslova- 
kia; Czechoslovakia  has  statesmen  who  had 
to  give  to  a  foreign  power  something  which 
does  not  belong  to  it,  lest  thev  had  to  give 
this  power  everything  ..." 

THE  "POLISH  DECEMBER"  OF  1970 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  within  the 
Communi.st  East  European  regimes  there  are 
few  occasions  on  which  public  opinion  Is  not 
severely  inhibited,  and  that  the  controlled 
press  in  the  rive  countries  does  not  afford 
an  outlet  for  more  than  one  view  on  major 
subjects.  The  standard  regime  approach  to 
RFE  broadcasts,  for  example,  is  to  denounce 
RFE  as  reactionary.  Imperialist,  an  espion- 
age organization,  and  so  on.  At  the  same 
time.  RFE  commentators  are  discredited  by 
the  re^'imes  as  out  of  touch  with  the  events, 
personalities,  and  popular  sentiment  in  East- 
ern Etirope 

RFE  spokesmen  acknowledge  that  for  long 
periods  of  time  these  regime  contentions — 


especially  those  alleging  that  RFE  is  out 
of  touch  with  the  realities  of  Eastern  Eur- 
ope— are  difficult  to  answer  on  an  objective 
basis.  So  long  as  the  lid  remains  firmly 
clamped  down,  "there  is  little  to  go  on  be- 
sides the  contention  of  the  cooks  tiiat  the 
contents  of  the  pot  are  as  ad\ertlsed — and 
that  they  are  merely  bubbling  contentedly, 
not  boiling."  ■• 

Periodically,  according  to  RFE's  analysis 
the  pressures  in  the  pot  either  burst  the 
clamps,  or  the  clamps  are  loi.>sened.  and  tiiere 
Is  a  awlft  upsurge  of  the  pofs  contenis.  At 
these  times  sentiments  and  passions  long  re- 
strained are  given  voice,  grievances  aired, 
and  demands  made.  Sucli  moments  ailord  op- 
portunities to  meastire,  with  the  objective 
yardstick  of  comparisons  between  positiono 
espoused  by  RFE  and  concessu;ns  granted 
by  the  rulero.  the  degree  to  which  HFE  bro.nu- 
casters  in  fact  reflect  accurate  perceptions  ol 
the  vital  interests  of  their  audiences. 

An  opportunity  to  test  this  yardstick  was 
provided  by  the  hundred  and  fifty  days  in 
Poland  begianii.g  on  December  14,  1970.  witli 
the  riots  in  the  Baltic  ports. 

Althougn  no  one  was  able  to  predict  the 
liming  and  the  violence  of  the  worker  dem- 
onstrations, Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts 
f  .-r  the  preceding  two  years  had  been  char- 
acterized by  coinmeutary  on  the  "hesitani'v 
aad  lack  of  imagination  of  the  Polish  regime 
in  dealing  with  the  stagnation  of  the  coun- 
try's economy  and  the  discontents  of  the 
public."  » 

The  build-up  for  the  specii'ic  outbreaks, 
wnich  began  at  Gdansk  on  the  nlglit  of 
December  15-16,  1970.  appears  to  have  begun 
>'.  ith  the  announcement  by  the  Parly  ylenum 
111  May  of  a  new  wage  and  inceu'ave  »\.^iem. 
RFE's  analysis  of  this  system  concluded  that 
it  contained  more  controls  than  Incentives. 
would  Intensuy  worker  dissatisfaction,  and 
liiat  the  Polish  economy  would  co.,tinue  to 
drift.  A  May  21  RFE  broadcast  commented 
that  "the  problem  boils  down  to  creating  a 
dire.-t  link  between  greater  work  eiiort  aid 
the  wages  of  tlie  workers  concerned."  A  May 
■il  broadcast  stated  that  the  ruiiag  ehte  no 
longer  believes  in  the  elementary  honesty  ol 
either  the  economic  apparatus  or  the  work- 
ing masses."  By  October  12,  1970,  RFE  broad- 
casts held  that  "the  iniaginaiion  of  tiie  world 
of  labor  does  not  reach  out  to  1971  when  the 
lieneficial  eifecis  of  the  'incentive  reform'  are 
expected  to  materialize  .  .  .  (iic  lias  to  eat 
and  live  somewhere  right  now.  Meanwhile, 
the  prices  of  food  and  consumer  goods  for 
daily  use  are  going  up.  there  are  shortages 
every A'here.  and  housing  is  Ijocomiiig  more 
expensive  .  .  ." 

Despite  tlie  fact  that  Polish  economic  prob- 
lems were  a  concern  of  publicists  Inside  Po- 
lanU  as  well  as  of  KFE  ai  alv."ts,  Communist 
media  reaction  to  RFE's  commentary  on  the 
need  for  eronomlc  reforms  was  tiiilormly 
hostile,  extending  even  to  personal  a. tacks 
on  individual  RFE  commentators.  In  June 
1970.  a  provincial  Communist  Party  dallv  ad- 
mitted shortcomings  in  tiie  ecoaomv'  and 
deplored  the  eiTorts  of  the  economic  adminis- 
tration to  hide  them  rather  tlian  blame  the 
individuals  concerned— a  situation  the  dailv 
said  was  exploited  bv  ■  imperialist  centers" 
like  RFE. 

On  Saturday,  December  12,  1970,  the  regime 
announced  price  increases  on  a  wide  range 
of  neces3itie.=  — food,  clothing,  and  fuel^ 
theoretically  effected  by  reductions  on  other 
consumer  good.=  ,  primarily  household  ap- 
pliances. On  December  14,  RFE  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  household  appliances  In 
question  were  Ijeyond  the  purchasing  power 
of  most  workers,  could  not  be  bought  even 
at  the  reduced  prices,  and  represented  over- 
produced and  over-stocked  Items.  Con- 
-sequently.  these  price  changes  penalized  low- 
er and  middle  Income  groups.  In  an  Internal 
guidance  paper,  RFE  predicted  that  the  po- 
litical consequences  could  be  serious.  On  the 
night  of  December  15-16,  news  of  the  first 
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outuroa'.tK  at  Gdansk.  Gdynia,  and  Sopot  was 
telej^'lioned  to  RFE  from  Sweden,  where  a 
Polish  refugee  had  picked  up  a  local,  Gdansk 
radio  broadcast.  RFE  monitors  were  then 
able  to  pick  up  signals  from  Radio  Szczecii'. 
and  Gdansk,  began  broadcasting  the  news, 
and  supplied  its  taped  monitoring  of  Polish 
bro.idcasts  to  all  Western  media  requesting 
them.  Meanwhile,  Poll:-h  censorship  had  kept 
most  of  the  population  unaware  of  what  'was 
happenina;  untft,  by  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
ber "l6th  w-hen  the  news  was  pouring  into 
Poland  from  'Western  broadcasts,  the  Polish 
news  ageitcy  PAP  and  Radio  'Warsaw  began 
carrying  reports  of  the  outbreaks.  "Adven- 
turers and  hooligans"  were  blamed  by  the  of- 
ficial media  for  exploiting  the  situation, 

RFE  broadcasts  continued  to  feature  Po- 
lanci's  deepening  economic  problems  and  the 
price  increases  as  the  real  causes  of  the 
disttubances,  labeling  the  ofTicia!  characteri- 
zation of  protesting  workers  as  "hooligans" 
as  merely  a  "well-known  propaganda  trick," 
Polls}!  media  then  began  to  concede  that 
workers  as  well  as  "hooligans"  were  on  the 
streets  in  Gdansk  and  Gdynia,  but  shunted 
all  possible  blame  to  Radio  Free  Europe.  In 
a  commentary  on  December  18,  the  Polish 
United  Workers  Party  (Communist  Party) 
Central  Committee's  official  daily,  Trybuna 
L7idu.  conceded  the  "difficult  problems  of 
our  economy  and  Uvlng  conditions  of  work- 
ers," but  blamed  the  violence  on  "trouble- 
makers" who  ".  .  .  sow  rumors  and  misin- 
formation, incite  to  street  demonstrations, 
provoke  violence  .  .  .  The  sub\-crslve  Radio 
Free  Europe  abets  this.  It  calls  for  excesses 
and  pushes  [people]  to  irresponsible  and 
harmful  acts,  the  costs  of  which  are  to  be 
paid  for  not  by  the  hirelings  in  Munich  but 
by  nil  of  us:  the  whole  society  .  .  ." 

Tlie  Western  press  generally  credited  RFE 
wiih  accuracy  and  timeliness.  The  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  for  example,  reported  from 
Bonn  on  December  17: 

"With  the  outbreak  of  angry  food  rioting 
In  Poland,  part  of  the  world's  attention 
focuses  once  again  on  Radio  Free  Etirope  .  .  . 
Witltout  the  station,  few  Poles  outside  the 
immediately  affected  area  would  have  knowm 
until  yesterday  what  was  going  on,  for  it  was 
only  then  that  Radio  Warsaw  and  the  official 
Polish  news  agency  broke  their  silence  on  the 
street  battles  li;  the  north." 

On  December  18,  an  RFE  broadcast  quoted 
an  old  speech  by  Gomulka  himself  as  the 
best  dp-crlption  of  why  the  new  disturbances 
had  occurred — a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Polish  Party  leader  after  the  Poznan  riots  of 
1956.  RFE  skid.  In  part: 

"Fourteen  years  ago  Gomulka  condemned 
the  pre\ious  Party  leadership  for  having  been 
afraid  to  tell  the  working  people  the  truth 
...  He  rejected  the  propaganda  thesis  thrit 
imperialists,  agents,  provocateurs,  and  e:  c- 
mies  of  People's  Poland  were  responsible  for 
the  wor'.cers'  revolt.  The  working  class  pro- 
tested, it  had  re.=orted  to  strike  because  -as 
Gomulka  said — Its  cii;)   had   run  over  .  .  ." 

Two  days  later,  Gomulka  was  replaced  by 
Edward  Gierek.  and  the  now  Party  leader 
and  Polish  media  switched  to  language  which 
w.as  not  really  very  different  from  RFE's.  In 
a  broadcast  on  December  20.  Gierek  said: 

"The  recent  events  have  recalled  to  us  In 
a  painful  way  the  basic  truth  that  the  Party 
must  always  maintain  close  bonds  with  the 
working  cla.s.s  and  the  ■whole  nation,  that  It 
cannot  lose  a  common  langtiape  with  work- 
ing people  " 

Gierek  described  the  motives  for  work  In- 
terruptions and  protests  a."!  "mostly  honest," 
although  decrying  their  "exploitation"  by 
"en---niies  of  social. s;n  and  a-social  and  crim- 
inal elements,"  Gierek  promised  that  the 
Politburo  would  concentrate  on  Improving 
the  situations  of  low-Income  families  and 
problems  of  working  women,  youth,  and 
housing.  Other  media  tofik  the  cue.  Even  the 
Party  organ  Trybuna  Ludu  on  December  22 
blamed  the  crisis  on  "111-concelved  concep- 
tions of  economic  policy." 


In  its  own  analysis  of  RFE's  role  in  ttie 
"Polish  December,"  RFE  editors  clt«d  a 
lengthy  .series  of  broadcasts  through  Febru- 
ary 1971,  in  which  they  described  "19  points 
of  substance,  ranging  from  purely  economic 
througli  political  to  cultural  affairs,  on  which 
Polish  popular  demands,  or  conces-slons  the 
new  leadership  felt  obliged  to  granv  and  the 
positions  espouseti  by  Radio  Free  Europe 
were  m  notev  or'.hy  accord  '  The  edt'ors  al-o 
noted  points  on  which  Polisli  popular  .senti- 
ment and  RFE  broadcasts  did  not  coincide, 
attributing  these  to  the  concern  at  the  re- 
prisals which  the  actions  of  the  coastal 
strikers  might  provoke.  Tlius  RFE,  going 
against  popular  sentiment,  had  repeatedly 
urged  caution,  and  the  necessity  not  to  let 
things  get  out  of  hand. 

More  recently.  HVE  ha.s  prepared  a  more 
concise  analysis  of  its  role  prior  to  the 
Gdansk  strikes.  Entitled  FouTtcrn  Polish 
Points.'  this  analysis  conrent rates  upon  com- 
paring what  RFE  had  to  say  on  major  Issues 
before  the  outbreaks  took  place  •with  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Gierek  leadership  to 
restore  political  stability  and  economic  pro- 
ductivity. The  positions  espoused  by  RFE  on 
these  Issues  before  December  20,  1970  are  set 
out,  by  meR:.s  of  excerpts  from  RFE's  Polish 
broadcasts.  These  posltlorus  are  then  followed, 
in  each  case,  by  an  account  of  dcelopments 
subsequent  to  December  20,  1970.  witli  em- 
phasis on  the  concessions  made  in  response 
to  revealed  public  opinion  by  the  new  lead- 
ership. 

RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  .^ND  THE  PENTAGON  P.\PEP.S 

The  brief  but  Intense  sensation  occasioned 
by  the  New  York  Times'  publication  of  a 
series  of  ten  articles,  beginning  on  June  13, 
1971,  based  upon  its  own  analysis  of  a  multi- 
volume,  highly-classified  liistory  of  the  U.S 
role  in  'Vietnam,  presented  RFE  broadcasters 
with  a  variety  of  challenging  and  delicate 
situations.  As  a  news  dissemmatiois  agency, 
RFE  could  not  fall  to  be  comprehensive,  ac- 
curate, and  rapid  In  Its  coverage  without 
severe  loss  of  credibility.  Though  an  orga- 
nization sponsored  by  and  financially  largely 
beholden  to  the  U.S.  Government,  RFE  none- 
theless had  to  face  a  decision  to  embarrass 
its  sponsors  further  by  intensifying  the 
spread  of  information  the  Government  was 
attempting  court  action  to  suppress  to  va.st 
audiences  ruled  by  regimes  hostile,  to  say 
the  least,  to  U.S.  aims  in  Vietnam. 

And,  as  a  politically-oriented  network  of 
broadcasting  stations.  RFE  had  to  consider 
the  temptation  to  propagandize  the  many 
aspects  of  this  Isstie  which  seemed  ready- 
made  for  psychological  exploitation. — the  rel- 
ative degree  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
West  compared  to  the  East,  lor  example. 

RFE'.s  decision  was  ro  refrain  from  prop- 
agandizing, largely  to  avoid  editorial  com- 
mentary, and  to  act  primarily  as  the  dis- 
seminator of  news,  providing  its  audiences 
with  the  broadest  possible  spectrum  of  pub- 
lished materials  from  the  most  hlf;hly-re- 
sperted  Western  news  sotirces.  KFE  sought  to 
pro'.ide  Us  listeners  with  the  sajae  array  of 
itiits,  opinions,  and  analyses  available  to 
informed  citizens  in  the  West,  thus  enabling 
them  to  Judge  the  many  facets  of  the  issues 
for  themselves.  In  a  memorandum  .sent  to  the 
Congre.s-sional  Research  Service.  RFE  sum- 
marized its  philosophy: 

"Implicitly,  the  case  is  a  trenchant  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween American-style  democracy  and  the 
per-,  isivp  political  control  which  character- 
izes the  East  European  systems — that  of  a 
free  versut  a  controlled  press,  a  press  which 
serves  the  broad  interests  of  institutions  and 
principle  in  a  democratic  society  or  the  more 
narrowly  defined  and  controlled  Interests  of 
party  policy  In  a  communist  state.  On  this 
i.ssue  as  well  the  lines  of  opinion  were  drawn 
not  by  RFE,  but  by  the  station's  tirriirnte  re- 
flpctlon  of  Western  opinion," 

Generally,  RFE  did  not  reply  directly  to 
polemics  aired  by  East  Etiropean  media  When 
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replies  were  made,  they  did  not  associate  RFE 
with  any  of  the  various  controversial  Issties. 
Rather,  they  dwelt  in  a  low  key  upon  the 
Issue  of  freedom  of  the  press,  allowing  the 
East  European  listener  to  make  his  own  com- 
parisons with  the  controlled  East  European 
media.  There  were  occasional  exceptions.  In 
a  broadcast  on  June  25.  1971.  the  Czecho- 
'ilovak  Broadcasting  Department  broadcast  a 
commentary  described  In  the  following  terms 
by  the  broadcast  Analy.sls  Unit: 

"In  view  of  a  Prague  commentator  s  state- 
ment. In  connection  with  the  publication  of 
the  classified  Pentagon  papers,  that  'there  Is 
no  democracy  in  America."  CS  BLOCK  (Ellas. 
M  5)  depicted  what  would  happen  If  Rude 
Praro  got  hold  of  secret  material  revealing 
how  the  August  1968  Intervention  was  pre- 
pared. In  1968  CS  new.spapers  dlscus-sed  the 
hitherto  tmdlscloscd  circumstances  of  the 
national  calamity,  intent  on  pinpointing  the 
people  responsible  for  It.  As  a  result  tanks 
moved  In,  and  normalized  'democracy'  prac- 
tically destroyed  the  CS  press.  The  dispute 
m  U.S.  between  the  government  and  the  press 
has  been  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  courts. 
If  the  whole  affair  offers  any  lesson  about 
democracy,  then  the  Radio  Prague  com- 
mentator apparently  failed  to  notice  It." 

In  presenting  Its  coverage,  RFE  quoted  the 
following  press  sources: 

The  New  "York  Times. 

Washington  Post. 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Chicago  Tribune. 

Ooteborg  Handelstldnlng. 

Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

Time. 

Newsweek. 

Bcrliticske  Tidene  (Denmark) 

Washlngtcm  Evening  Star. 

Baltimore  Sun. 

Arbetet  (Sweden). 

Arbelter  Zeltung. 

SueddeutscheZeltung  (Munch). 

Stuttgart er  Zeltung 

La  Croix. 

Le  Monde. 

Figaro. 

The  Times  (London). 

Die  Presse  (Vienna). 

Kurler. 

Boston  Globe. 

PoUtlken. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Chicago  Sun  Times. 

Dal'y  Telegraph  (London). 

Wall  Street  Journal. 

Long  Island  Press. 

Frankfurter  Allgemelne  Zeltung. 

Neue  Zuercher  Zeltimg. 

Economist. 

The  Australian 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

International  Herald  Tribune. 

La  Suisse. 

Dapens  Nyheter. 

United  Press  IntematlnnaL 

Trybuna  Ludu. 

New  'York  Post. 

Dally  Mall  (London). 

Muenrhner  Merkur. 

Combat. 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

The  Guardian. 

Kronen:wltunc. 

A  collection  of  summaries  prepared  by 
RFE's  Broadcast  Analysis  Unit  In  which  each 
propram  containing  references  to  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  Is  described.  Is  attached  as  Annex 
U.  The  full  text  of  sample  scripts  from  each 
Broadcasting  Department  is  also  Included  In 
the  same  Annex. 

THF  EXn.r   OF   JO.-^FPH    TARDINAI.    MINDSZENTT 

In  the  tumuUtious  history  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope since  the  second  World  War.  no  succes- 
sion of  events  so  epitomizes  this  history  of 
conflict  and  confrontation,  of  personal  and 
political  tragedy,  and,  more  recently,  of  the 
profound  changes  wrought  by  time,  as  does 
the  ordeal,   the  Imprl.sonment.  the  asylum, 
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arid  finally  the  release,  of  Joseph  Cardinal 

Uindszenty. 

In  February  of  1949  a  Hungarian  court  had 

;:iteuct'd  Mlndszenty  to  life  imprisonment 

f  >T  all'.'ged  Crimea  against  the  state — an  act 

bri.igiiig   into  sharp   focus   the   confiict   be- 

een  communism  and  the  Catholic  Church 

ihich  for  many  years  was  waged  with  un- 

r;lentlng  bitterness.   In  October   1956,  dur- 

ig  the  Hungarian  uprising,  Mlndszenty  was 

ileased  from  prison  but  was  forced  to  seek 

r  'fuge  m  the  American  Legation  in  Budapest 

hen  Soviet  military  force  brought  the  re- 

me  of  Janos  Sadar  to  power.  There  he  re- 

aincd.  having  vcwed  never  to  leave  until 

ndlcated  of  all  charges,  until  September  23, 

71,  when  tha  Vatican  announced  an  agree- 

t  with  tiie  Hungarian  Government  pro- 

ding    for    Mind^zenty's    permanent    exile 

3road. 

On  September  10.  1971,  RFE's  Rome  Bureau 
vised  Munich  that  an  "authoritative  In- 
}rn:;.-'-r;f'  in  the  V'atican  had  Indicated  that 
e  Holy  See  and  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ent  were  very  close  to  an  agrsem.ent  pro- 
ir.g  for  the  safe  conduct  and  permanent 
le  from  Hungary  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty. 
E-Munlch  notified  Free  Europe,  Inc.  of 
s  devflopnient.  adding  that  RFE  planned 
)  usage  of  the  news  tip  until  It  could  be 
nfipd. 

When.  u:i  September  28.  Mlndszenty's  ar- 
tal  in  Rome  was  announced  by  the  Vatican, 
unich  and  New  York  e.xchanged  cables  to 
effrct  that  broadcast  coverage  would 
itially  confine  Itself  to  Information  obtain- 
from  statements  made  by  the  Vatican  and 
e  U.S.  State  Derartmeut.  AH  Broadcast  De- 
rtments  reported  the  news,  and  followed 
I  with  background  stories  based  upon  RFE 
search.  The  Hungarian  broadcast  based  Its 
port  on  Information  published  in  Osscrva- 
Rcmano.  noting  that  Mlndszenty's 
clesiastic  situation"  would  not  be 
anged.  and  that  the  contents  of  the  re- 
rted  "affreement"  between  the  Vatican  and 
0  Ku'.igarlan  refrime  r.ere  not  known.  It 
;o  n-ited  that  MTI  (the  Hungarian  news 
pncy)  had  reported  the  event.  The  Polish 
ladcasting  Department  reported  the  Cardi- 
I's  Vatican  wclccme,  factually  outlined  his 
:ccT.  and  noted  his  refusal  to  accept 
ninesty"  from  the  Hutigarian  government. 
S-fptember  20th  w.is  by  f.ir  tl^e  biggest 
:padcr>st  da".  On  that  date  t'^e  results  of 
9  mnrnmg  policy  meetinflr  m  Munich  were 
ibled  to  Nev/  Ytrk  as  follcw.<!:  Iregardlng 
nsraryl 

-Mind.szcnty's  arrival  in  Rrme  Is  the  main 
ry  of  the  day.   In  af'dition   to  materlMls 
It  DS,  ,'iii  FERA  lEa.st  Eu-npean  Re'oari-h 
Analysis)   paper  will  be  telexed  to  you 
or  today.  The  Hungarian  BD  in  a  commen- 
V  tonight  will  welcome  tne  arrangement 
:  ?h  w.is  worked  out  and  express  the  hope 
It   more   pro:iress   will   new    be   made   in 
uirch-state  rt-l.-.tions.  The  BD  will  criticize 
regims  for  not  annulling  MindsTrenty's 
i!  and  sentence,  and  express  appreciation 
Mlndszenty's  decision  to  accept  the  sacri- 
•  of  Icavl.-.g  his  narive  land.  Ociier  co'.:ia3C 
the  Hungarian  and  other  BD's  will  be  fs- 
-lally  rep.-.rtorlal  and  descriptive. 
UPI  has  1-.'..^t  reported,  quoting  the  Kun- 
:.-n  OlTicial  G.izette.  that  the  'Hungarian 
sldentlf-l    C"unc:l    ha.5    decided    to"   am- 
ty    (Kenrvclem    n    Hui^ariatu    Cardinal 
Qdszentv    corsideri::g    h's    a^e    and    bad 
tus  of  health.'  According  to  lT\formation 
re-?ived  earlier  the  Cardinal  and  the  Var- 
wer?  h-ipin?:  iha:  the  recrime  would  not 
e    this    step    which    signifies    a    restate- 
of    Mlndszenty's   original    'guilt.'    We 
eve    th,.'    Cardinal    will    reject    thl.^    'ani- 
V.'  " 
'  "he  Broadcast  Departments — particularly 
Hu.jgarian  BD— discussed  In  detail  the 
iiflcations   cf   the  event,    using   material 
piled  from   RFE's  research  and  aualysi; 
nents   and   following   the   lines   of   daily 
gram  recommendations  and  discussions  In 


morning  policy  meetings  which  were,  as 
usual,  telecyped  to  New  York.  Materials  sup- 
porting script  wTlting  verr  also  supplied  bv 
RPE'3  Rome  Bureau,  the  New  York  news- 
rcom.  ar.d  press  coverage  from  other  areas 
wired  m  oy  RFE's  European  bureau's  or  le- 
porteU  by  press  agencies.  On  the  29th,  the 
Hungarian  BD  covered  the  subject  In  seven 
broadcasts.  The  Bulgarians,  Polish,  and  Ru- 
manian ED'o  each  aired  twj  broadcasts  on 
this  subject,  while  tiie  Czecho£.lovak  cover- 
ago  was  spread  over  three. 

Copies  of  key  communications  between 
RFE  in  Munich.  Rome,  and  New  Y.u'k,  lists 
of  principal  progr,:ms.  and  applicable  Dally 
Broadcr.st  Analyses  of  programs  actually 
aired  are  included  in  Annex  V.  Also  included 
in  the  Annex  ars  two  scripts— Areursre.?;  Ni. 
292  and  Commentary  No.  238— broadcast  on 
September  29.  1971  by  the  Hungarian  Broad- 
cast Department. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  Dally  Broadcast 
A.ialyees,  the  BD's  wcr.t  into  exhaustive  de- 
tail on  the  many  fa:ets  of  the  event,  from 
background  -n  the  Cardinal,  descriptions  of 
Liis  trip  to  Rome,  and  background  en  the 
E.sstcrgcir.  Archdiocese,  to  ge.ieral  reviews  of 
Vatican-Hungarian  Government  relations 
and  the  problems  remaining  between  the 
two. 

CoTCragc  cf  the  case  contUiued  on  Scp- 
lemcaf  30  vith  a  Hungarian  BroadcasLlrg 
Department  de$c:iptlan  of  Mlndszenty  cele- 
orating  Ma.'^s  in  Rom-;  and  the  rperilng  of 
.  ■.?  Third  ."^ynud:  and  t  .e  Bulgari.m.  Polish. 
;i:;;i  Rvimanian  BD's  concentrating  en  reviews 
■  f  the  European  and  Amer.can  press.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  almost  all  coverage  was  based  en 
press  review.;.  On  Oc'.o  v?r  2.  there  were  fur- 
ther re-rclll::g.3  cf  *he  story  a:i.i  more  press 
reviews. 

By  October  4.  the  possibility  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's moving  to  live  In  Vienna  had  arisen 
in  the  prpss.  an4  was  rep.rted  bv  RFE — 
but  In  the  form  of  quotes  from  the  world 
press,  always  giving  clear  attribution  of  the 
source. 

After  October  6,  coverage  of  the  Mlnds- 
zenty story  dwindled  to  an  occasional  press- 
review  Item.  More  recently,  In  the  absence 
of  new  developments,  coverage  has  virtually 
ceased. 

CONCLrSIONS 

Both  the  Intensive  examination  of  RFE 
programming  during  the  two-weok  period  of 
the  field  study  in  Munich  and  the  retro- 
spective study  of  RFE  scripts  over  longer 
periods  of  time  and  in  connection  v,  1th  ma- 
jor historical  events  bear  out  a  general  ob- 
servation that  RFE  coverage  is  thorough,  ob- 
jective, and  reasonably  dispassionate  In  its 
coverage  of  even  highly  controversial  sub- 
jects. Quotations  from  the  Western  press  are 
extensively  employed  as  a  programming  de- 
vice, and  the  selectivity  of  press  source's  Is 
well  balanced.  Although  partisan  biases  are 
hard  to  detect  in  RFE  programming,  it  Is  the 
author's  view  that,  by  and  large,  RFE  com- 
mentSfles  tend  to  lean  slightly  toward  the 
"llbefal"  approach  as  this  term  Is  currently 
used  m  Arncrican  policies. 

The  use  of  the  terms  "dispassionate"  and 
"balanced"  should  not.  however,  be  inter- 
preted as  descriptive  of  a  bland  quality  to 
RFE  programming.  On  the  contrary.  RPE 
s.  rlpts  are  lively  and  often  quite  hard-hitting. 
It  Is  simply  that  commentary  Is  aimed  at  the 
specifics  of  East  European  political  systems 
and  practices,  not  necessarily  at  the  philos- 
ophy. Communism  as  a  socio-economic  sys- 
tem is,  of  course,  the  subject  of  frequent  and 
e-e-i  biting  criticism  bv  RFE  broadcasters. 
But  it  Is  tiie  prac'.lce.  the  implementation, 
of  stated  Communist  Ideals  that  usually  re- 
ceives the  fire— not  the  Ideals  themselves. 
Nor  is  the  criticism  purely  negative.  Valid 
achievements  are  given  due  credit,  and  al- 
ternative ,approaches  to  starnated  courses  of 
action  are  supplied  In  abundance. 

The  amoimt  of  research  imderlylng  script 
preparation  deserves  special  mention.  Con- 


temporary life  m  IvisL  Europe  i?  e.aluated 
against  an  cverwhelming  amrunt  oi  hard, 
evaluated  data  in  RFE  research  files  which 
are  well-maintained  and  constantly  cvpand- 
ing.  The  personal  convictions  of  ir.ilvidual 
script-writers  rr  announcers  loom  rather 
.small  unless  they  can  be  validated  by  RFE's 
substantial  and  scholarly  expertise  in  Ea.st 
European  a^airs.  It  Is  likely  that  this  factor. 
even  more  than  careful  manacement  prcre- 
dures,  contribtues  the  most  t -.ward  RFE's 
stature  of  scholarship  and  objectivity,  and 
sen-cs  as  the  greatest  hindrance  to  free- 
v.'hocling  editorialism. 

I  L    >TNOTEo 

'West  Europe.m  Advisory  Committee. 
Twelfth  Session,  Rome.  November  18-19,  1968. 
Annex  to  tiie  p.Ultical  Report.  .Section  1.  p.  4. 
The  subsequent  paragrapli.s  p.re  based  upon 
this  document,  which  is  included  in  its  en- 
tirety in  Annex  S. 

-The  needling  was.  however,  tempered 
with  caution  le.st  the  recinie  be  prodded  into 
untenable  positions.  RFE  s  Dally  Guidance 
Summary  fur  July  11,  1968  stated:  '-Tiie 
C.'^echoslovak  Broadca:.ting  Dep.irtmeiit  will 
see  Its  role  not  in  iurreasing  such  pressures 
but  rather  in  providing  all  the  relevant  facts 
and  Inforni.itioii  vp.m  wiiich  the  Czecho- 
slovak citizen  will  be  best  able  to  form  an 
Intelligent  judgment  of  the  situation." 

Broadcasts  to  the  other  four  countries 
would  stress  the  statements  by  Czechoslovak 
leaders  "which  attest  to  coiitlnuing  Czecho- 
slovak adherence  to  the  Vv'araaw  Pact  and  to 
priiiclpies  of  'socUUsm'  as  ad,^pfed  to  unique 
Czechoslovak  traditions  and  conditions." 

■Durkee,  op.  cit.,  Annex  IX,  p.  1.  This  An- 
nex to  Mr.  Durkeo's  submission  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is  a  lencthy 
and  extremely  detailed  chron.-logy  and  analy- 
sis of  the  events  leading  up  'o  and  following 
the  overthrow  of  Gi^muika  and  his  replace- 
ment by  Edward  Glcrt-k.  The  following  para- 
gr-iphs  are  bf.,-ed  upon  this  RFE  analysis. 

'Durkee.  op.  cit..  addendum  to  .\;inex  VII 
p.  1. 

"The  full  text  of  Fourteen  Polish  Points 
is  Included  in  Annex  T.  ■ 

Ch.\.-'Ter  VI:    The  Impact  of  R.mho  Free 
El-rope 

Analysis  of  the  exten-slve  facilities  and 
policy  machinery  utilized  by  HFE  to  formu- 
late and  implement  Its  prog-ran- s.  .ind  of  the 
content  of  RFE's  daily  broadcasts,  leads  to  a 
logical  question.  How  effective  are  RFE's 
attempts  to  achieve  Its  stated  goal  of  dis- 
seminating objective  Inf-.nnatlon  and  "bal- 
anced commen'iary"  to  five  Ea,st  European 
countries  for  the  purpo.=,e  of  encouraging 
positive  evolution  within  the  framework  of 
the  Communist  system? 

RFE  broadcasts  reach  two  overlapping  btit 
distinct  audiences.  These  are  comprised  of 
Government  and  Conmnmist  Piirty  r.fficials  of 
five  East  Etiropean  countries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  five  corresponding  general  p.-pu- 
latlons  on  the  other.  RFE's  total  Impact  Is 
the  product  of  the  reaction  it  arouses  in  both 
of  these  audiences  and  how  that  reaction 
afi'eots  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests. 

To  break  the  measurement  of  RFE's  Impact 
upon  these  two  audiences  Into  researchable 
components,  it  is  hvpothesized  that  RFE's 
Impact  can  be  measured  in  three  ways:  (1) 
by  direct  nudi^nce  Interview  techniques 
adapted  to  RFE's  special  circumstances:  (2) 
Indirectly  by  assessint^  the  nature  and  inten- 
sity of  Coinnruni.-:t  regime  att.Tcks  upon 
RFE— in  terms  of  propaganda,  diplomatic 
a'clon,  and  technical  measures  to  inhibit 
llstenership — and:  (3)  indirectly  by  obser- 
vation of  any  policy  changes  wiiich"  may  be 
made  by  East  European  eovernnients  Iri  re- 
sponse  to   RFE   broadcasts. 

Research  under  the  first  catecorv  attempts 
to  provide  information  as  to  the  size  and 
compo-iitlon  of  RFE  llstenership  and  whether 
RFD  broadca.sts  are  credible  and  persuasive 
on    political    and    economic    matters,    and 
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whether  they  are  entertaining  and  informa- 
tive in  the  presentation  of  news  and  the 
other  educational,  social,  and  cultural  sub- 
jects in  the  RFE  repertory. 

Research  under  the  latter  t  vvo  categories 
attempts  to  measure  whether  and  how  RFE 
stimulates  the  Commtinist  regimes — In  terms 
either  of  direct  hostile  response  or  of  even 
grudging  approval  as  illustrated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  limited  measures  of  reform.  Observa- 
tion of  public  pressur.->s  t..owH.rd  reform  in 
these  countries  is  also  one  Indirect  and  cir- 
cumstantial measure  of  whether  people  have 
not  only  been  persuaded,  but  have  been 
moved  to  action — presumably  as  a  result,  in 
at  least  some  instances,  of  their  having  been 
supplied  with  suflBcient  Information  to  en- 
able them  to  assess  the  situation  and  take 
appr'T^priata  action. 

In  th.e  remainder  of  this  chapter  an  analy- 
sis will  be  made  of  each  of  these  three  ap- 
proaches to  estimating  the  net  Impact  of 
KFE  activities.  Examination  of  the  latter 
f.vo  is  based  upon  East  European  broadcasts 
and  publications  and  a  v;>rlety  of  Western 
press  s  )urccs  as  compiled  by  RFE  research 
staff  from  their  extens!\-e  resenrch  and  moni- 
toring files.  Ba'sed  upon  rither  extensive 
spot-checking  of  these  files  in  Munich,  it 
appears  to  the  author  that  RFE's  compila- 
tions are  representative  as  well  as  compre- 
hen.~4ve.  In  any  case,  constraints  of  time  and 
resources  precluded  any  effort  to  conduct 
a  parallel  Independent  examination  of  the 
original  sources. 

RFE's  direct  Interview-survey  methods  of 
audience  research  were,  however,  subjected 
to  independent  evaluation  and  study  by  a 
.special  attitude  and  opinion  re-e,irch  and  In 
inter-cultural  communication  retained  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Se^.-ice.  Th'.s  evaluation  was  conducted  in 
Europe  by  Dr.  Lorand  B.  Szalay.  a  Senior 
Research  Scientist  with  the  American  In- 
s'ltutes  for  Research  office  In  Kensington, 
Maryland.  The  ftill  text  of  Dr.  Szalay's  re- 
port, togetiier  with  a  description  of  his  pro- 
fessional credentials,  is  contained  in  An- 
nex A. 

At-DIENCE    AND    PUBLIC    OPINION    RESEAnCH 
AT    RFE 

Radio  Free  Europe  claims  to  have  acquired 
an  audience  of  seme  31  million  persons  In 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland. 
and  Rumania — about  half  of  the  population 
over  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  majority  of 
these  liiteners  reportedly  tune  in  on  RPE 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Young  people  are 
said  to  be  becoming  a  large  part  of  t'ne  audi- 
ence and  to  comprise  a  youthful  llstenership 
about  twice  the  size  of  that  of  the  Voice  of 
America  or  the  BBC. 

These  and  other  claims  made  by  Radio 
Free  Europe  are  based  upon  the  findings  of 
RFE's  own  Audience  and  Public  Opinion 
Research  Department  in  Munich.  Its  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  Henry  O.  Hart,  describes  the  five  gen- 
ertl  functions  of  hi;.  Department  as  follows: 

To  ensure  Radio  Free  Europe's  achieving 
maximum  effectiveness  requires  as  a  first  step 
that  Audience  and  Public  Opinion  Research 
acquaint  all  echelons  of  the  organization  Rt 
all  times  with  the  present  status  of  per- 
formance. This  Is  the  all-important  audit 
function  .  .  .  rendered  so  crucial  because  no 
other  reliable  means  exist  to  measure  per- 
formance. 

Since  this  audit  function  also  points  to 
areas  of  strength  ...  as  well  as  weakness,  it 
serves  as  a  take-off  point  for  helping  Radio 
Free  Europe  toward  ever  better  performance. 
Tills  leads  to  the  second  and  even  more  Im- 
portant function  .  .  .  which  Is  to  study  and 
measure  ways  to  increase  Radio  Free  Europe's 
effectiveness.  It  Is  evident  that  the  audlt 
functio:-.  and  the  dynamic  guidance  function 
are  interrelated.  At  present  mvich  more  time 
is  devoted  to  the  latter  function,  as  It  closely 
para'lels  the  needs  of  the  Broadcasting  De- 
partment=. 


The  third  general  function  of  the  depart- 
ment is  public  opinion  research  which  fur- 
nishes a  picture  of  changes  In  social  and 
political  conditions  in  the  countries  with 
which  Radio  Free  Europe  I"'  concerned  .  . 
public  opinion  research  .  .  provides  the 
Broadcasting  Departments  with  information 
regarding  the  climate  in  which  RFE  programs 
are  received.  Beyond  this,  published  reports 
in  this  research  area  are,  whenever  appro- 
priate, made  available  to  scholars  in  fne  field 
of  East  Etirope.Tn  studies  and  empirical  social 
research. 

The  fourth  major  function  is  psychological 
research  which  offers  insight  into  such  areas 
as  motivation  patterns,  value  systems,  goals 
and  needs  of  the  audience  and  the  pot«ntial 
audience,  conflicts  between  traditional  values 
and  "communist  values,"  adjustmertc  -o  and 
rejection  of  the  s<->clo-polltical  svstem, 
etc.  .  .  . 

The  fifth  general  function  lies  In  improve- 
ment of  the  measuring  devices  and  re.search 
techniques  themselves  in  order  that  the  other 
four  functioiis  may  be  increasingly  more  ac- 
curately and  reliably  performed  for  the  go^d 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole  .  .  .' 

Mr  Hart's  APOR  Department  has  de- 
veloped its  own  methodology  for  assessing 
East  European  public  opinion  by  interview- 
ing East  Europenn  nationals — some  6500  in 
an  average  year — v.ho  are  traveling  in  West- 
ern Europe.  The.se  interviews  are  condticted 
by  Independent  research  orsanlzation.s  tinder 
contract  to  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  the 
respondents  are  said  to  be  unaware  of  the 
RFE  sponsorship  of  the  Interviews.  RFE 
describes  the  nature  of  its  methodology  as 
follows ;  ' " 

1.  Each  stirvey  employs  a  number  of  local 
opinion-research  institutes  in  different 
countiies  'o  draw  independent  samples.  This 
miiiimizes  chances  of  opinion  bias  due  to 
location  of  interviews  and  interviewing  tech- 
niques. No  stirvey  is  published  until  at  least 
six  independent  samples  have  been  taken. 
Generally,  a  survey  of  any  nationality  takes 
in  more  than  1.000  interviewees,  and  Is 
judged  reliable  only  if  all  the  results  obtained 
from   all   the  samples  correlate  highly  .   .   . 

2.  RPE  employs  a  procedure  specially 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  sample:  Called 
Continual  and  Comparative  Sampling.  It 
derives  from  the  principle  of  repeated  In- 
dependent samples  used  In.  for  example,  the 
biological  sciences;  it  is  designed  to  guard 
against  untypical  samples  which  can  occur 
because  different  types  of  people  may  choose 
different  Western  countries  to  v,hlch  to 
travel.  Accordingly,  many  Independent 
samples  are  drawn  from  among  travelers  In 
a  v>ide  variety  of  countries,  a'  a  wide  -.ariety 
of  times  .  ,  , 

3.  Samples  consist  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
of  East  European  nationals  visiting  the  West 
and  planning  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
tries, rather  than  refugees  or  immigrants 
who  have  made  a  psychological  break  with 
the  thinking  of  their  compatriots. 

4.  To  make  sample  restilts  representative 
of  the  population  at  large,  disproportions 
were  corrected  ex  post  facto  by  ii. creasing 
the  weight  of  opinions  of  tmderrepresented 
groups,  and  decrea.slng  those  of  the  over- 
represented. 

.\sked  by  Radio  FYee  Europe  to  evaluate 
its  research  methodology,  the  New  York 
firm  of  Oliver  Quayle  and  Company  stib- 
mltted  a  report  in  October  1970.  expressing 
the  v'ev.-  that  RFT's  conduct  and  use  of  opin- 
ion research  was  fundamentally  sound,  and 
acciirate  within  a  five  to  six  point  error  mar- 
gi  n .' 

RFE  audience  research  reports  list  Radio 
Free  Europe  as  outstripping  bv  far  all  other 
Western  broadcast  operations  In  the  five 
East  European  nations  studied.  Tlie  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  re.spondents  rate 
RFE  as  either  rrry  or  fairly  reliable.  Survey 
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reports  consistently  show  that  nearly  all  lis- 
teners tune  in  to  news  and  commentaries. 
Young  people  reportedly  listen  In  great  ntim- 
bers  to  "beat  "  music  and  Jazz;  older  persons 
to  "standards."  folk  music,  and  operetta. 
Magazine  formats— offering  a  mixture  of  on- 
1  he-spot  reports,  brief  documentaries,  and 
si,me  analysis — are  said  to  be  popular  with 
,iU  groups. 

Thus  RFE's  Audience  and  Public  Opinion 
Research  findings  depict  the  organization  as 
one  which  attracts  and  holds  a  large  and  In- 
fluential audience  in  one  of  the  world's  key 
areas:  an  organization  whose  activities  are 
highly  valued  by  this  audience,  and  one 
whicii  serves  to  hold  open  a  window  to  the 
world  through  which  pours  information  and 
entertainment  not  available  from  any  other 
source.  The  basic  question  which  arises  Is 
how  valid  are  the  data  upon  w.iich  RFE 
bases  these  findings?  In  Munich,  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Congres.«lonal  Research  Serv- 
ice field  study.  Dr.  Lorand  B.  Szalay  con- 
ducted a  detailed  analysis  of  APOR  pro- 
cedures. Highlights  and  major  findings  are 
summarized  In  the  following  paragraphs: 
Approach  anrf  Relei-ance 

RFE's  audience  research  has  developed  In 
response  to  conditions  and  situational  char- 
acteri=t'fs  which  are  exceptional  In  broad- 
casting. In  the  first  place,  the  tight  control 
of  commun'catkns  media  maintained  by 
Ea.st  European  Commtinist  regimes  precludes 
most  of  the  common  means  of  feedback 
such  as  a  free  press,  free  elections,  and  free 
research.  Secondly,  most  Fast  Europeans  do 
feel  poorly  informed.  Thus,  they  form  large 
and  receptive  audiences  for  International 
communication.  Finally.  East  Europeans  may 
neither  be  fully  identified  with  the  ideologi- 
cal blueprints  of  the  governments  concerned, 
nor  can  they  be  considered  to  have  remained 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  experiences  of 
the  last  three  decades.  They  may  have  as- 
pirations similar  in  many  wavs  to  those  of 
Western  peoples;  but  they  cannot  be  simply 
equated. 

.Audience  analysis  at  RFE  In  Us  present 
form  produces  e.xtenslve  and  timely  Informa- 
tion by  intervlewlnf?  several  thousand  East 
Europeans  each  year*.  The  survey  data  con- 
tain three  major  categories  of  Information: 
Llstenersh'p  data,  pro.-ram  evaluation,  and 
attitude  studies.  This  research  performs  an 
Important  pioneering  service  as  the  scope 
of  the  Indi'^erons  audience  and  public  opin- 
ion research  in  RFE'".  fi'-e  Eastern  European 
countries  Is  m'-'dest  and  the  publication  of 
results  Is  select!-  e.  In  the  social  and  political 
fields,  the  validity  of  da+a  Issued  by  the 
government  Is  freqtiently  questionable. 

RFE's  basic  approach  !s  to  attempt  to 
derive  solid,  objective  Information  from  large 
audience  samples,  which  represent  wide 
cross-sections  of  the  populations.  This  Is  a 
large-scale  effort  to  apply  modern  opinion 
survev  methods  in  real  life  slttiations.  It 
recpilres  a  careful  adlustmctit  of  technical- 
scientific  criteria  to  the  special  social,  politi- 
cal, and  psychological  conditions  which  ob- 
tatt-  in  Eastern  Europe 

This  explains  why  the  relevance  of  the 
RFE  research  Is  substantive  not  only  In  con- 
nection with  the  Immediate  use  of  the  data 
In  program  planning  and  evaluation,  but 
also  In  thp  broader  context  of  Introducing 
aiid  aoplylng  .social  science  research  to  this 
area.  RFE  research  traces  and  evaluates  so- 
cial and  political  trends  In  five  Communist- 
controlled  Ea.<;'ern  European  countries  In 
which  objective  public  opinion  research  ef- 
forts are  seriously  hampered  by  political 
conditions.' 

Rpprfsentativps  of  FFE  'amvlrs 
RFE  Interviews  nearly  7,000  Ea.st  Eurfipenn 
nationals  traveling  iu  Western  Europe  each 
year.  Each  national  sample  i excepting  Bul- 
garia) Includes  over  1,000  cases.  The  inter- 
views are  conducted  by  independent  public 
opinion    research    c  rganlzatlor.s    In    various 
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e  European  cities  where  East  Europear;s 
tel  I  in  numbers  estimated  to  exceed  200.- 
annually)  as  tourists.  visitor.<3,  biislncss- 
1.  or  sportsmen. 
3  Annex  A  indicates  in  detail.  RFE's  use 
arge  samples,  nnmcroiis  Indepeiident  snb- 
and  its  attempts  to  reach  visitors 
domly  to  reduce  the  biases  of  selectivity 
all  scund  measures  which  help  to  over- 
the  nrtas  aeainst  success  in  a  complex 
arch  task.  Although  HFE's  optimism  and 
fideuce  ii:  the  representativeness  of  the 
pics  may  not  be  readily  proven,  merely 
the  adapted  desistn  or  research  method. 
,  although  some  of  RFE's  statistical  as- 
lions  may  be  questioned,  the  results  of 
fiold  study  in  Munich  Indicated  a  con- 
a'ole  body  of  empirical  evidence  in  the 
Uts   of    APOR    research   suggesting   that 
a  confideiice  is  not  uiifounded.  The  CRS 
findings  also  show  that  the  samples 
ude   not  only  people  from  all  walks  cf 
but  also  from  a  broad  and  varied  spec- 
of  political  opinions. 
and    Utilization   of  Information   Ob- 
tained 

".e  uje  of  audience  analysis  data  within 
.1  Free  Europe  Is  institutionally  orga- 
.1  The  various  Broadcasting  Departments 
K  a  general  and  fairly  uniform  apprecia- 

of  the   value   of   'he  listenershlp  data. 

pr.teram  evaluation  results  are  received 
sionally  with  mixed  feelings.  Thl.^  can  be 
ain«>d  by  the  fact  that  when  the  ...■valua- 

Indicates  a  decline  in  program  popu- 
y.  the  feedback,  -.vhile  useful  and  neces- 
.  is  not  flattering.  The  atttiude  data  and 
cal  .studies  Informaticpn  is  of  more  recent 
:n  and  up  to  now  has  been  used  on  a 
0  sij-jradic  basis.  It  probably  deserves 
i  special  attention. 

Validity  of  Results 

\i-.dience    and    Public    Opinion    Re- 

ch  findings  are  not  always  easy  to  accept 

11  face  value.  The  reaction  i>f  the  APOR 

artment   has.   understandably,   been  one 

ing  to  some  ex'.remes  in  order  to  over- 

e    the    credibility    gap.   The    never-end- 

q'.iest  for  full  "documentation"  of  APOR 

irtment     findings,     while     sclentificaily 

exorthy.  has  resulted  in  some  denial  of 

f.Ts  to  RFE  which  could  be  accrued  by 

ification  of  certain  sampling  techniques 

1:    .V  for  much  quicker  feedback  of  re- 

rh   results   ln"o   program  planning.   De- 

I'f  this  sugr;ested  mortiScation  are  con- 

!  ed  in  Annex  A. 

netheless    It   can   be   stated    that   Radio 

Europe  has  Invested  a  rreat  deal  of  In- 

ity  in  planning  and  supervising  its  re- 

h  effort.  It  undertook  e.xtenslvc  research 

to   test   the  representativeness   of   the 

:'.es  and  to  validate  procedures.  It  Is  felt 

the  strategy  of  using  tourist  and  visitor 

les  has  pr^^ven  Itself  to  be  sound  and 

ra::y  dependable. 

e  ans-.vcr  to  the  question  of  how  valid 

•he  RFE  Audience  and  Public  Opinion 

arcli    findings    be    considered    is,    there- 

that   they  may  be  considered   as   valid 

in  a  conimonsense  meaning  cf  the  term. 

t  stati.-tlcal  projections  may  not  be  pre- 

,■  evaluated — altho'i'sh  Qvavle  estimates 

accuracy  to  wtihin  a  margin  of  five  or 

percent — but  exact   percentages   are  far 

i.mpnrtant   than   the   general   trends.   It 

'.:!  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  those 

listen   directly  to  RFE  broadcasts,  the 

na!   percentage  of  those   who  receive 

news   indirectly   by  word  r,f  m.otith  Is 

to   estimate.   The   censorship   of   news 

a  and  the  desire  to  receive  reliable  In- 

ation   produce   a  favorable   climate   for 

id:ng   information   by    word    of   mouth. 

mp -.rtance  of  these  private  channels  In 

iUed  societies  has  been  emphasized  by 

rous  accounts.'' 
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NATURE  OF  COMMUNIST  REGIME  ATTACKS  ON 
RFE 

Another  measure  of  RFE's  Impact  Is  to  t>e 
found  In  the  reaction  of  Communist  regimes 
to  RFE  broadcasts.  RFE  files  record  a  steady 
.-trej.m  of  regime  attacks  In  all  information 
media.  In  1968,  for  example,  well  over  1.000 
such  instances  were  noted. 

Ideological  and  polemical 

That  the  regimes  attack  RFE  Is  entirely 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  Importance 
Communist  regimes  attach  to  the  control  and 
censorship  of  information  media.  The  chang- 
ing nature  of  such  attacks  in  recent  years 
is,  however,  probably  of  greater  significance 
than  the  quantity  or  frequency  of  such 
attacks.  Since  at>out  1965.  RFE's  Influence 
has  become  Increasingly  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous, dispassionate,  and  even  scholarly  anal- 
ysis by  regime  ideologists  and  propagandists. 
According  to  the  Communist  publications 
and  monitored  broadcasts  In  RFE  files,  these 
Communist  analysts  have  acknowledged  that 
in  the  contest  of  ideas,  the  Communist  re- 
gimes are  on  the  defensive.  They  realize  fully 
the  Ideological  risks  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
and  evidence  a  new  respect  for  the  power  of 
mass  communication. 

Since  the  Czechoslovak  developments  of 
1968.  the  Soviet  media  have  paid  imprece- 
dented  attention  to  the  susceptibility  of  East 
Europe.in  audiences  to  RFE  broadcasts.  RFE 
analysts  interpret  this  intensified  concern  as 
indicating  recognition  by  Soviet  leadership 
that  E.ist  European  peoples  are  far  more 
attuned  historically  to  Western  ways  of 
thinking  and  more  susceptible  to  Western 
ideas  than  Soviet  citizens  are. 

In  j-ears  past  the  major  thrust  of  Com- 
munist attacks  against  RFE  was  to  denigrate 
RFE  as  a  "remnant  of  the  cold  war"  and  an 
obstacle  to  "detente."  More  recently,  the 
trend  has  been  to  portray  RFE  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  dangerous  Western  c-incepts  of 
"peaceful  coexistence."  RFE  Ls  regard  as  the 
West's  "ideological  tool"  In  a  new  "revision- 
ist" strategy. 

In  short,  says  RFE's  own  analysis  of  the 
situation,  '"the  regime's  grievance  about  RFE 
is  that  today  it  reflects  important  sentiment 
within  the  country  for  reform,  that  Its  anal- 
yses are  based  on  the  realities  of  contempo- 
rary Commimist  society,  and  that  RFE's 
cross-reporting  Is  an  effective  technique  for 
rpreadlng  the  "infection"  of  reform  Ideas  In 
East  Europe."" 

RFE's  analysis  is  based  upon  the  compila- 
tion of  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
published  in  Communist  countries.  Some  ex- 
amples follows: 

[From  proceedings  of  the  Cultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  Czechoslovak  National  Assem- 
bly. December  2.  1968] : 

"People  in  the  area  [West  Bohemia)  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  Radio  Free  Europe 
.md  West  German  Television  programs  for 
Information  about  what  Is  happening  in 
Czechoslovakia.  They  pick  iip  a  lot  of  half- 
truths  but  also  a  lot  of  truth  which  they 
should  get  from  our  own  mass  media." 

fStanlslow  Mialkowski  (Polish  party  com- 
mittee Instructor)  In  Gazeta  Bialostocka  for 
August  31.  1968): 

"Our  party  organizations,  nartlcularly  in 
villages,  still  feel  there  is  not  enough  Infor- 
mation. Hence,  here  and  there.  Its  members 
are  influenced  by  the  hostile  programs  of 
'Free  Europe.'  We  activists  are  not  always  able 
to  adopt  the  right  attitude  to  some  matters. 
For  Instance  we  only  learnt  about  the  regu- 
lation of  wages  and  prices  very  late,  while 
people  in  the  street  talked  about  It  several 
days  before." 

(from  Prague's  R7ide  Pravo,  January  21. 
1969!: 

"Lr;'-k  of  information  has  another  unfavor- 
able consequence.  The  citizens,  as  under  the 
N'ovotny  reilme  show  Increased  interest  in 
Information  from  Western  sources,  such  as 
Radio  Free  Ei-rope  or  Voice  of  America.  And 
this  Is  certainly  not  a  good  thing." 


(W.  Bienkowskl.  former  Polish  Minister  of 
Education  in  "The  Driving  and  Retarding 
Forces  of  Socialism,"  Kultura,  Paris,  19C9); 

"Communism's  monopoly  of  information 
makes  for  a  situation,  I'm  ashamed  to  admit, 
in  which  foreign  broadcasting  stations,  par- 
ticularly Radio  Free  Europe,  perform  the  vital 
role  of  a  domestic  opposition  press,  exercising 
enormous  influence  both  on  the  population 
and  even  on  the  communist  rulers.  Not  trust- 
ing their  own  leaders,  the  masses  have  no 
choice  but  to  rely  on  informanon  provided 
from  abroad   .   .   ." 

(from  Trybiina  Ludu  (Polish  Communist 
Party  daily.  April  IB.  1968] : 

"The  complaints  that  Radio  Free  Europe, 
the  antl-communlst  broadcasting  station 
based  in  Munich,  gave  better  coverage  of  the 
[Polish  student  riots]  events  than  did  the 
Polish  ma.ss  media  are  Justified   .   .   ." 

( Jacek  Snopkiewicz:  "The  Les.son  of  Truth" 
in  Walka  Mlodych  (Polish  youth  weekly)  for 
April  23.  19681  : 

"Maybe  the  disorders  which  took  place  in 
March  in  Wroclaw.  Gdansk.  Torun  and  Poz- 
nan  would  have  taken  a  different  course  If 
the  full  information  about  the  causes  be- 
hind the  student  riots  at  Warsaw  University 
had  reached  these  commtmitles  on  time. 
The  Information  was  not  sufficient.  The  first 
articles  on  the  subject  appeared  In  the  pro- 
vincial press  only  on  the  13th  of  March.  The 
argumentation  of  these  articles  was  too  weak 
to  stand  up  to  the  propagandist  arguments 
of  the  so-called  'emissaries,'  and  to  the 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Free  Europe." 

The  Impact  of  RFE's  "cross-reporting" 
activities  Is  illustrated  by  the  following  two 
excerpts  from  Polish  pulSliratlons: 

IZdlslaw  j;icinskl.  "Current  Trends  in  untl- 
Communist  Political  Strategry  and  Idealogl- 
cal  Subversion."  Spraiiy  ^'Iicdtyna'odr:ct 
(Warsaw).  D«,'cember  19C8  Issue]: 

"The  applicaticm  in  practice  of  the  new 
propagancia  strategy,  consisting  of  a  projec- 
tion of  the  existing  situation  on  one  country 
to  another  country.  While,  until  recently,  al- 
most the  only  methods  u.sed  was  the  couiucr- 
poslng  of  solely  bourgeois  models  to  socialist 
models,  at  present  the  political  concepts  of 
one  socialist  state  are  opposed  and  given 
as  an  example  to  those  of  nn-jther  socialist 
Zycie  Partii,  No.  1,  1966]: 

[From  an  article  in  the  Polish  publication, 
Zycic  Partii. 'No.  1,  1966] : 

"[RFE  suggests  that]  in  the  other  socialist 
countries  tlis  changes  are  "more  important, 
bolder,  more  Independent'  ...  [It]  insi:iu- 
ates  to  listeners  that  their  cw.i  party  anri 
government  have  fallen  behind." 

One  manifestation  of  Communist  regime 
reaction  to  the  situation  described  in  the 
preceding;  quotations  has  been  to  wage  prop- 
aganda, and  limited  diplomatic  campaigns 
designed  to  e.^fect  the  eventual  disbandmen', 
of  both  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
Another  manifestation  has  been  the  s'.'.a!- 
lowliig  of  some  pride  and  the  re-ordering  of 
some  media  procraniming  to  make  it  more 
competitive  with  RFE.  In  Hungary,  for  ex- 
ample, "beat"  musical  programs  broadcast  by 
RFE  became  so  popular  that  Radio  Budapest 
has  begun  similar  programming.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, an  RFE  program  aimed  at  youthful 
audiences  now  has  its  counterpart  on  Radio 
Pragr.ie.  The  following  quotes  illustrate  a 
growliig  appreciation  of  their  dilemma  by 
Communist  spokesmen: 

[from  Partclct  (Hungarian  Co.mmunls; 
theore-clcal  monthly)  ,  July  196.5]  : 

"We  have  to  consider  that  if  we  fail  to 
inform  the  public  adequately,  the  audience 
of  the  hostile  Hungarian-language  radio  sta- 
tions will  grow  .  .  .  the  work  of  radio  and 
television  Is  disturbed  in  the  highest  degree 
by  the  freqtient  dogmatic  reserve  and  timid- 
ity of  authorities  (whose  responsibility  is  to 
Inform  the  public  and  to  deal  with  questions 
of  Interest  to  the  public)  ...  If  we  fail  to 
talk  about  something,  the  enemy  will  do  so, 
and  thus  reticence  will  mean  a  "political  de- 
feat  We  consider  the  demand  for  better  in- 
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formation  of  party  members  and  public  as 
being  merely  bad,  unjustified  bourgeois  curi- 
osity .  .  ." 

(from  a  Slovak  trade  imion  delegate's 
speech  as  reported  by  Radio  Bratislava  Do- 
mestic, November  30,  1968]  : 

•'(our  press  must]  remain  linked  with  the 
people,  be  truthful,  ope.i,  and  objective  so 
our  people  need  not  depend  on  foreign  in- 
formation sources," 

(from  Monitor.  Polish  Televit^ion  Program, 
Decem'oer  26,  1970] : 

"And  too  often,  as  v.e  all  know,  the  adult 
and  critical  people  of  Poland  were  talked  to 
as  if  they  were  kindergarten  pupils  being  lec- 
tured to  instead  of  informed  .  .  .  information 
certainly  is  needed — we're  all  convinced  of 
that — especially  when  we  U\ce  a  dlflicult  sit- 
uation. Wlien  information  is  lacking  or  de- 
layed too  long,  the  people  get  it  from  other 
sources  and,  what  Is  worse,  lose  confidence 
in  their  own  media  .  .  ." 

RFE's  summary  of  the  pattern  of  recent 
regime  propaganda  attacks  on  its  activities 
duriiiL;  the  period  JuIv-.September  1971.  to- 
LTCtlier  with  a  compendium  of  Western  press 
i.'<):r,mentary  is  attached  at  Annex  W, 

Diplomatic 

.'Mihough  there  is  scant  information  avall- 
nt:le  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Communist 
ret^imfs  have  made  formal  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations in  protest  of  RFE  acti\iiles.  a  few 
aspects  of  such  dlolomatic  actlvltv  have  come 
to'lieht. 

On  May  26.  1971,  for  example,  the  Polish 
G''',ernmr'-it  delivered  written  protests  to  the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  A  PPA  (Polish  Press 
At;encyi   dispatch  of  May  29  stated; 

"The  Governmetit  of  the  Polish  Pe<  pies 
Republic  has  addressed  an  aide-memoire  to 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.,  expressing  the 
conviction  to  liquidate  sources  of  irritation 
in  Po!i:.h-Amerlcan  relations,  v.ill  put  ati  end 
to  the  Cold  War  activity  of  RFE,  which  i; 
directed  against  Poland. 

"On  May  26  this  document  wn:;  h.anded  to 
the  .Embassador  of  the  U.S.  to  Poland.  Walter 
Stoessel.  by  Polish  Vice-Ministcr  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Jozef  Wliiiewicz. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Polish  Mi:;l-,ter  of 
Foreign  AT"airs,  Dr,  Stefa:i  Jedrychov.-ski.  has 
sent  a  letter  on  the  same  matter  to  the  Min- 
ister cf  F  reign  Affairs  of  the  FRG.  Dr  Wal- 
ter Schcel.  The  letter  emphasizes  the  respon- 
-ibility  of  the  FRG  Government  for  permit- 
ting the  American  station  to  carry  out  hos- 
tlie  activity.  Inter  alia  a-ainst  P<jiand,  fri.iin 
the  territory  of  the  FRG,  a:id  expressed  the 
hope  tiiat  the  FRG  Government  will  a--ail  it- 
self of  Its  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign  state 
and  v.ill  put  an  end  to  the  activity  of  this 
foreign  radio  station  which  disturbs  the 
process  of  normall7ation  of  relations  betweeit 
the  two  countries." 

-According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
no  reply  to  this  aide-memoire  was  expected 
and  none  given.  Comments  were  passed  in- 
formally to  Polish  officials  to  the  effect  that. 
since  every  major  nation  engages  in  inter- 
national broadcasting,  it  is  not  stirprlsing 
that  almost  any  program  broadcast  will  of- 
fend someone,  somewhere.'' 

G?rmany's  formal  reply,  if  any,  has  not 
been  made  public.  On  June  9.  1971,  however. 
a  statement  was  L'-^sued  In  response  to  a 
parliamentary  Interpelhuion  from  'VVerner 
Marx.  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Work- 
ing Committee  of  the  ciiristian  Demo- 
cratic Union.  Marx  asked  whether  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  'made  uvimistak- 
ably  clear  to  the  Polish  Government  that  it 
recrards  the  demand  by  the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister  to  proceed  against  Radio  Free 
Europe  as  an  Inadmlssable  Interference  in  our 
aflalrs  and  as  a  not  helpful  contribution  to- 
■\vard  Germ;in-Polish  understanding,  and  that 
it  continues  to  be  interested  in  letting  the 
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mentioned  station  Ijroadoast  nc.vs  and  com- 
mentaries for  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
freely  and  without  Interfi.rence?  '  Karl 
Moei'sch.  State  Secretary.  Ministry  of  For- 
eign .■\llair.s,  replied  that  a  reply  would  be 
■liivcn.the  Poles  in  due  course.  He  added 
that— 

"The  Polish  side  has  been  informed  of  our 
opinion  on  this  question  for  a  long  time  .  .  . 
The  louihority  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  over  radio  stations  located  on  Its 
territory  is  limited  constitutionally  .  .  .  This 
applies  to  German  radio  stations  as  well  as 
to  Radio  Free  Europe.  Tills  station  as  well 
IS  protected  t)y  the  right  to  freedom  of  opin- 
ion. We  have,  hov.ever.  declared  otirselves 
willing  to  accept  justified  complaints  about 
programs  from  Radio  Free  Europe  and  to 
discii.ss  these  with  the  atithorltles  at  the 
.Munich  Station. - 

On  Jun  4.  1971,  PAP  reported  that  at  Polish 
Foreign  Minister  Jedrychov.ski's  press  con- 
fe:e;ice  in  Helsinki,  he  had  answered  a  Ger- 
man correspondent's  question  alxait  RFE's 
.status  m  Germany  as  fullow: 

"Tlie  acti\  ity  of  RFE  does  not  Ijelong  to 
the  internal  aifairs  of  the  FRG  because  th" 
station  interferes  in  the  internal  alTairs  of 
Poland  and  other  socialist  countries  for  at 
least  18  hours  a  day.  That  Is  why  It  is  an 
iiiternational  problem  ai:d  is  also  of  Interest 
for  us.  Besides,  it  i.;  r  inmonly  known  that 
Free  Europe  Radio  Ls  a  spying  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Uitelligence  ser->lce.  This  Is  a  problem 
which  can  properly  be  the  subject  of  a:i  ex- 
change cjf  views  between  us  and  the  FRG 
Governmen' 

"I  would  like  to  add  that  v.e  have  also 
made  a  demarche  on  this  subject  to  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  governments  of 
states  in  wliich  there  are  o.Tices  of  the  FE 
Radio.  We  consider  that  [RFE's]  usuri>atlon 
of  the  right  to  supplement  our  point  of  view. 
If  the  Americans  say  that  the  Polish  so- 
ciety is  not  sufficiently  Informed  on  politi- 
cal mattecs.  we  are  ready  to  suggest  a  public 
C'jmpetition;  selecting  (■!!  the  basis  of  statis- 
tics (i.e..  representative  sampling i  several 
.■■core  citizens  In  eacli  country  to  compete  as 
to  who  is  better  informed  on  pr  blcms  of 
■ivnrld   ar.d   internal   politics." 

RFE  reports  that  in  19C8  the  Rumanian 
Ainljassador  in  Bonn  lodged  a  formal  protest 
that  RFE  was  "interfering  in  Internal  Ru- 
manian affairs  in  a  most  massive  and  crude 
way."  Tliere  is  nothing  in  th.e  public  record 
md. eating  an  official  German  reply,  and 
RFE  internal  memoranda  indicate  that  the 
lack  of  specificity  of  the  Rumanian  com- 
[ilaints  resulted  In  the  German  Government's 
failing  to  pay  serious  attention  to  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  public  record  to 
mdicpte  whether  Poland  or  any  other  Com- 
munist government  has  presented  official 
protests  to  either  the  Austrian.  British,  or 
other  gi  ivernmetits  where  RFE  maintains 
news  bureaus  or  audience  and  public  opin- 
ion research  activities. 

The  Implication  of  what  is  known  about 
Communist  diplomatic  representations 
about  RFE  is  that  since  most  Western  gov- 
ernments have  been  acctistomed  to  the  "no- 
tion of  objective  information."  Communist 
ibjections  have  been  largely  Ignored.  The 
regimes  have  not  offered  objective  substan- 
tiation— other  than  in  terms  of  their  own 
ideological  preoccupation  with  controlling 
sources  of  public  information — to  accusa- 
tions against  RFE, 

No  further  evaluation  is  made  here  of  the 
significance  of  such  diplomatic  activity  since 
th.e  present  purpose  is  merely  to  Indicate 
atidlence  Impact  rather  than  to  assess  effects 
ttpon  diplomatic  relations  or  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Jamming 

Jamming  is  another  technique  sometimes 
used  by  the  USSR  and  the  Communist  re- 
gimes In  East  Europe  to  hinder  the  receptiv- 
ity of  RFE  broadcasts.  In  a  unique  way.  Jam- 
ming  by    the   regimes    is    a   compliment   to 


HFE's  effectiveness.  It  is  an  admission  that 
the  regimes  WsUan  inability  to  compete  on 
logical  or  IdcokTiptal  grounds  with  foreign 
broadcasts.  It  ^  also  a  signal  to  the  audience 
that  there  is -something  on  the  air  which 
the  government  does  not  want  them  to  hear — 
an  added  incentive  for  listening.  Jamming 
has  been  employed  from  time  to  time  against 
RFE  in  varying  degrees.  At  the  present  time 
the  situation  Is  as  follows :  " 

Bulgaria:  Both  domestic  and  foreign  trans- 
mitters are  tised  to  jam  western  broadcasts. 

Czechoslovakia:  All  RFE  programs  are 
jammed  by  domestic  and  foreign  transmit- 
ters. 

Hungary:  No  domestic  Jamming  since  1964 
Some  weak  interference  crimes  from  a  Soviet 
Jammer  believed  located  in  a  Hungarian- 
speaking  area  of  the  USSR. 

Poland:  In  March  1971  Poland  resiimed 
Jamming  of  RFE  Polish  programs.  They  had 
stopped  in  1956  and  had  started  again  briefly 
during  the  1970  unrest.  Also  Jammed  from 
the  USSR. 

Rumania:  No  Jamming  since  1963. 

In  view  of  the  existence  of  Jamming,  one 
might  wonder  whether  the  scope  of  effort 
put  Into  RFE  research  and  programming  Is 
justified,  if  broadcasts  can  be  denied  an 
audience  because  of  Jamming.  The  answer 
Is  that  Jarrmiing  Is  far  from  being  a  sure 
way  to  keep  RFE  programs  from  being  heard 
by  an  audience — even  quite  a  large  audience. 
Tiie  explanation  lies  In  the  nature  of  short- 
wave propagation. 

Jamming  Is  the  propragation  of  a  competing 
radio  signal  on  the  same  frequency  as  the 
signal  being  jammed.  The  Jamming  signal 
can  be  merely  another  "normal"  radio  pro- 
gram or  It  can  be  pure  noise.  The  Intent  of 
the  Jammer  Is  to  drown  out  all  other  signals 
on  that  frequency.  TTie  characteristic  be- 
havior of  different  wave-lengths  of  radio 
signals  is  a  determinant  of  both  jamming 
techniques  and  appropriate  count«r-meas- 
ttres. 

Medlvim  wave  signals — the  standard  AM 
broadcast  band — tend  to  follow  the  curvature 
of  the  earth.  Such  signals  constitute  what 
is  known  as  a  "ground  wave,"  Short  wave 
signals  tend  to  travel  in  a  straight  line, 
moving  out  into  sp.ace  after  a  relatively  short 
ground  wave.  These  "sky  wave"  signals  are 
then  reflected  back  to  earth  by  the  Iono- 
sphere— a  layer  of  Ionized  particles  ranging 
from  50  to  300  miles  alDove  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Exactly  where  these  signals  rettirn  to 
earth  is  a  function  of  fie  angle  of  Incidence 
at  which  they  hit  the  Ionosphere  and  the 
permeability  of  the  ionosphere  The  sun's 
rays  Inscnslfy  the  density  of  the  Ionized 
particles,  and  the  layer  Is  therefore  an  ef- 
ficient reflector  during  daylight  hours  and  an 
inefficient  one  at  night. 

Short  wave  broadcasting  thus  Is  primarily 
a  technique  of  bouncing  sky  wave  signals  to 
the  intended  destination  by  controlling  the 
angle  at  which  signals  are  beamed  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  varying  permeability 
and  altitude  of  the  ionosphere.  The  short 
wave  Jammer  has  precisely  the  same  propaga- 
tlon  problems,  but  his  differing  purpose  in- 
troduces severe  complications.  In  the  case  of 
short  wave  jamming,  the  Jammer  car;  count 
in  the  effectiveness  of  his  ground  wave 
signal  for  only  a  few  miles,  and  must  beam 
the  jamming  sigital  so  as  to  be  reflected  into 
the  Intended  area  by  the  Ionosphere. 

Since  the  RFE  transmitters  are  much  fur- 
ihcT  west  than  Jamming  transmitters  In  East 
Europe  and  the  USSR.  RFE  can  take  advan- 
tage of  a  period  of  several  hours  e.ach  day 
In  which  there  Is  still  sunlight  lu  the  west 
but  darkness  in  the  east  to  beam  Its  pro- 
grams Into  East  Europe.  Potential  Jammers 
cr.nnot  usefully  employ  sky  wave  jamming 
during  thi.s  period,  and  must  rely  on  local 
ground  wa\'e  jammers  which  are  effective  only 
within  a  relatively  short  radius  around  the 
jamming  station. 

In  the  case  of  the  very  high  frequencies. 
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example,  the  waves  tend  to  till  forward 

disappear  Into  the  earth  -Jrlthln  a  radius 

less   than  ten  miles.  Since  ground   wave 

jfiniero  are  located  in  the  cities  for  opiimum 

lizatlon.   jamming   can  often   be  avoided 

a  determined  ll.stener  simply  by  talcing  his 

table  radio  outside  the   rlty,  beyond  the 

ge  C'f  the  ground  wa'.o  Jammers. 

■:"rar..=m:tters  of  sufficiently  high  power  are 

ct;-.  e  against  all  but  short  range  ground 

;•'    jammers.    Another    elective    counter- 

ijimli'g  technique  i=;  to  broadcast  on  many 

,uencles  simultaneously,   thus   muUiply- 

bcth  the  technical  and  the  financial 
b:cm.->  of  the  j.uT.mer,  Ar.d,  at  least  one 
E   ci-.annel    Is   always   loft    unjammed   by 

regimes   In   crd?r   to  permit   their   own 

Itoring   of  RFE   broadcasts.   The   a.^tu'e 
ener  is  aware  of  this  and.  he  can  tisually 
the    frcquenclp-    c;ul?kly    and    f:nrt    the 
Lhannel. 

:e  re=-ult  l.~  that  Jamming  is  never  fully 
ctivp  It  merely  makes  !ls:er:lr.rt  more  dif- 
:lt  f;r  jTme  people  some  of  the  time,  .^nd 

e-:pen^e  to  the  Jammer  i.=!  considerable. 
)  RFE  Engineering  Department  recently 
ma'ed,  en  the  basis  of  known  technical 
that  t^  jam  RFE's  Czecho.-Iovak  broad- 
:!ng,  Chechoslovakia  Jammers  alone  ex- 
d  some  182,000.000  kilowatt  hours  of 
•er  annually,  '-'^mpared  to  only  12.471,900 

van    hours    teeded    to   beam   RFE   pro- 
into  Czechoslovakia.  This  calculation 
n'  t  take  into  account  the  appro.\lmately 

time-    ?s    many    Jamming    stations    in- 

^he  US'^R  and  elsewhere  which  aLso  are 
*n  jr.ni  RFE  programming  to  CP'echo- 
akia  (skv  w.ve  Jammers  mu.^t  be  l.-'cated 
f.ir  away  from  the  target  srea.^  a,3  »he 
inal  broadca=^ter's  transmitters  in  order 
:i Mince  the  jamming  s'enal  into  the  In- 
led  destination! .  Total  Jamming  "nt;t>  for 
Czechoslovak  broadcasts  alone  are 
•hi-    es'ima'-ed    a'     $6,000,000    annually. 

the  evidence  from  Audience  a!id  Public 
nun  Re.searcli  and  from  letters  from 
■i-.ers  to  RFE  i.'^  that  RFE  broadcasts  con- 
:e  tu  be  heard  by  large  audiences  in  .spite 
immmg. 

'hen  the  shortages  of  electric  power  in 
ri'oflovakia,  Poland,  and  e:.-ew:iere  In 
;  Eurijpe  are  taken  into  account,  it  can 
eon  that  the  governments  concerned  do 
hesitate  to  deprive  their  own  economies 
luch-nceded  power  in  order  to  divert  It 
ae  totally  des  ructive.  but  not  fullv  efifec- 
.  purpose  ..f  'i'.mming  foreign  broadcasts. 
:  U  an  lmpres.blve  indicator  of  how  ira- 
ant  these  .:  .vernments  consider  It  politl- 
tu  deny  Their  people  acces.s  to  RFE 
dcaots.  It  also  suugesis  something  of 
t  their  attitude  might  be  toward  govern - 
ts  which  sponsor  such  broadcasts. 
:  'iry  Cinmn'S  hy  Cotm^iunist  Pegimr:t 

third   methf^rt  of  ass  siment  of  RFE's 

act  is  to  ree  vhrt  pol'-y  rhp.nro"!   if  ar.-- 

■e  madf  bv  th.e  roveriimpnt  of  an  au- 

'   coipi»ry   fallowing   pn    extendort    re- 

r  RFK  bro-'.r'casts  which  advocate  cer- 

courses  of  aCim  based  upon  the  anal- 

of   sorla!.   political,   and   economic   oir- 
atioes 

e  arcumulntlni-  of  srrlnts  nnd  of  re- 
data  has'*d  \">on  ^he  anplvs's  of  Crrr\- 
Ist  m-fiia  at  PFE  ccrtal'is  rich  Infnr- 
'^•1  upr>:  which  t'-'  haso  m.?''v  ra"^e  strr?- 
:.f  tl-i~  "a'ur;'.  Hovevf-r  ttm?  factors 
uded  the  possibility  of  Independent 
.-sis  of  this  voluminous  material,  Bu*,  as 
se  ii  pr.hit.  Rn.ltri  Free  Eu.-or-e's  re- 
h    and    analvsls    .staff    has    preparod    a 

letc    and    fully    doctunented    studv    of 
of  tr.p  most  rec°r.t  ai^d  most  Importai't 
■|^--    "f    reelmo    policy   changes   whlc!: 
.ved   ar.    RFE   broadcasting  campaign. 

Polavd — a  case  in  point 

c  RFE  study  l.i  qnesti./n  deals  with  the 

s  v.hlch  l-d  tip  to  and  followed  the  up- 

'.Is  In   Poland  which  began  In  Decem- 

1970.  a' id  resulted  In   the  replacement 
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of  Gomulkn  by  Edward  Glerek  ns  leader  of 
■ho  Polish  Uui'ed  Workers"  Party  and  thus 
r-t  the  reelme  In  this  study.  RFE  analysts 
•  xamlne  th.*>  iss'tes  which  produced  tensions 
loading  toward  cliance  in  Gomulka's  Poland, 
ar.d  described  th*^  various  concessions  sub- 
f.eque:nly  made  by  the  Glerek  regune  lii  or- 
der 'o  avoid  further  explo.slons  and  to  re- 
vive ecc'nomic  life.  The  result  of  this  anal- 
ysis Is  a  list  of  fourteen  major  issues  In- 
volved In  Poland's  Internal  tensions,  RFE 
broadcasts,  and  concessions  by  the  Glerel: 
regime: 

1.  Incomes  Policy 

2.  Price  Increases 
.3.  Hotislng 

4.  Problems  of  Women  Workers 
.5.  Anim.al  Husbandry 

6.  Tlie  Polish  Peasant 

7.  Ecor.omlc  Reform 

8    Res|5onslblllty  of  the  Leadership 

9.  Normalization  of  Church-State  Re- 
lations 

10.  The  Trade  Unions  and  Workers' 
Council 

11.  "Dialogue" 
12    Tlio  Media 

:?.  Cultural  Policy 

11  NaUonal  Sentiment:  The  Royal  Castle 
1:.  Warsaw 

The  RFE  pr.pcr.  Fourteen  Polish  Points. 
makes  the  following  comme:its  in  the  intro- 
duction: 

"Prom  these  sources — v.orkers'  demands 
and  public  agitation  and  discussion- — avd 
from  the  concessions  made  by  the  new  lead- 
ership, the  major  Issues  of  life  In  Poland 
today,  as  experienced  and  felt  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population,  and  as  recog- 
nized by  the  leadership  In  the  need  for  con- 
cessions, can  be  identified.  Tlie  question 
then  becomes:  What  had  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope to  say  on  these  Issties  before  Polish 
popular  feelings  about  them  wore  so  nub- 
Itcly  and  unequivocally  revealed?  That  Is 
to  say,  before  the  changes  In  Polauri  which 
began  on  December  1970?  The  ixnswer  to 
these  questions  affords  grounds  for  an  ob- 
jective Judgnient  of  the  extent  to  which 
RFE  broadcasters  to  Poland  reflected,  or 
failed  to  reflect,  the  vlt.al  Interests  of  their 
r^udiencp. 

"Tills  Inquiry  seeks  to  provide  those  an- 
swers. The  chapters  which  follow  examine 
the  principal  Issues  which  came  to  the  fore 
within  Poland  during  the  December  tin- 
heaval  and  the  six  months  that  followed. 
Ttie  positions  espoused  by  RFE  on  these 
various  Issues  before  December  20  are  set 
out.  by  means  of  excerpts  from  RFE's  PoMsh 
broadcasts.  These  positions  are  then  fol- 
lowed, hi  each  ca.se.  by  an  account  of  de- 
velopments subsequent  to  December  20,  1970. 
with  emphasis  on  the  concessions  made  bv 
the  new  leadership  io  restore  political  sta- 
billtv  and  ecor.omlc  productivity." 

The  analvsls  which  followed,  based  on 
sources  In  the  public  domain,  demonstrates 
a  hish  dectree  of  correlation  between  RFE 
bro.adcasts  .and  Polish  public  opinion  as 
manifested  in  the  verbalization  of  the  l.?sues 
within  the  Polish  s'vle'-v  as  the  events  pro- 
gres.=od  after  December  1970  An  equallv  posi- 
tive correlation  is  shown  between  RFE's 
position  on  these  "fourteen  points"  as  ex- 
pressed In  broadca.'ts.  and  subsequent  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Glerek  regime.  Al-hough 
no  prec;.=e  cause-and-effect  relationship  be- 
tween these  broadcasts  and  sutxsequent  ac- 
tions can  be  proven  bv  the  mere  Juxtaposi- 
tion of  scripts  and  events,  the  circumstances 
certainly  support,  a  presumption  that  the 
bropdcasts  had  a  significant  Impact. 

The  full  text  of  the  RFE  paper,  Fourteen 
Polish  Points,  has  been  included  in  Annex  T. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  RFE  has 
.a  substantial  and  growing  popular  audience 
In  Ave  East  Etiropean  countries,  and  that 
considerable  rapport  has  l^een  established 
with  this  audience.  RFE  Is  ranked  high  by 


the  popular  audience  In  terms  of  objectivity 

and  credibility.  It  is  fiercely  resented  by  the 
regimes  whose  systems  of  censorship  it  pene- 
trates. The  Intensity  of  regime  propaganda 
attacks  on  RFE  strongly  suggests  that  RFE 
broadcasts  are  a  significant  factor  in  the 
public  Information  process  in  East  Etirope. 
In  some  cases,  regimes  have  grudgingly 
adopted  reform  measures  desired  by  their 
publics  and  .supported  by  RF^.  In  other 
cases,  they  have  not.  Moreover,  It  cannot  be 
demonstrated  what  reforms  East  European 
governments  might  or  might  not  have 
adopted  if  RFE  had  not  existed.  Diplomatic 
protests  have  not  received  affirmative  re- 
sponses l5y  the  U.,S.  or  West  German  Govern- 
ments. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  An  undated  memorandum  submitted  by 
Mr.  Henry  O.  Hart,  Director  of  RFE's  Audi- 
ence and  Public  Opinion  Research  Depart- 
ment. 

'  Durkee,  op.  clt..  Annex  XI,  p.  3. 

^  The  Quayle  report,  contained  aa  Annex 
XII  to  the  Durkee  statement  previously 
cited.  wa,s  ex'remely  general  in  nature. 

•  It  might  be  said  parenthetically  that  the 
Information  gap  In  Eastern  Europe  Is  accen- 
tuated by  a  similar  but  still  wider  Informa- 
tion gap — a  nearly  complete  lack  of  solid  so- 
cial science  research  data  on  the  Soviet  so- 
ciety, on  the  Soviet  cltlzen^hls  attitudes, 
beliefs,  opinions,  and  world  outlook.  See  Alex 
Inkoles  and  Raymond  Bauer,  The  Soviet  Citi- 
zen (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1961).  See  also  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Edward 
T.  Hall  in  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  Psychological  Aspects 
of  Foreign  Policy.  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate.  June  5.  19.  and  20,  1969.  pp.  19-20. 

'  Alex  Inkeles  and  Raymond  Bauer,  The  So- 
viet Citizen  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1961). 

'  Durkee,  op.  cit.,  Annex  XX,  p.  7. 

'  According  to  monitoring  records  main- 
tained by  RFE,  the  total  number  of  hotirs 
devoted  each  day  to  officially-acknowledged 
International  broadcasting  by  Communist 
coimtrics  exceeds  900  hours  dally.  Projection 
of  present  trends  In  such  broadcasting  indi- 
cates that  the  total  figure  will  surpass  1000 
hour,i  daily  by  the  end  of  1972.  In  addition, 
Communist  countries  (the  USSR,  East  Euro- 
pean, and  Asian  countries)  are  known  to  r;p- 
erate  at  least  19  "Illegal"  or  "clandestine" 
stations  which  broadcast  Internationally 
about  80  hours  per  day.  The  importance  of 
such  broadcastii-.g  to  the  Communist  regimes 
Is  hi'^hliglited  by  a  comparison  of  Interna- 
tional broadcasting  schedules  of  West  Ger- 
many and  Albania.  West  Germany,  one  cf 
Europe's  more  afHuent  nations,  broadcasts 
61' 2  hours  daily  to  Ave  continents.  Albania, 
small  and  relatively  poor  country  (which  is 
held  by  many  to  be  the  Eiu'opean  voice  of 
Peking),  broadcasts  74 ''2  hours  dally  to  4 
continents.  See  Durkee,  op.  cit.,  Annex  XIV). 

"^  Dtirkee,  op.  clt.,  p.  16. 

"  Interview  with  Perry  W  Esten,  Director  of 
Engineering,  Radio  Free  Europe,  In  Munich, 
November  4,  1971. 

Chapter  VII:  A  Summary  of  Findings 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  nature, 
scope,  and  effect  I  vene.ss  of  RYE  actlvitlos  is 
only  one  cf  the  several  factors  leading  to  a 
decision  regarding  it:-,  future.  It  could  be 
argued  that  even  if  RFE  were  extraordi- 
narily vcll-managed.  e.licient  and  accur.ite 
in  its  re.-oarch,  impeccable  in  its  news  rp- 
porting  nnd  anauVls.  balanced  In  Its  com- 
mentaries, and  well-received  bv  Its  audience, 
the  U.S.  national  intere  t  might  yet  require 
a  change  in  control  or  the  liquidation  of  the 
Radio.  Stich  a  requirement  might  be  ba,';ed 
upon  an  appraisal  of  RFE's  net  impact  as 
one  of  emha.rra?,=ment  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objective.''. 

There  are  nimierotts  political  and  other 
factors  that  enter  Into  national  policy  to- 
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w.ard  the  S<->vlet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
that  are  beyond  the  purview  of  this  study. 
This  study  does  not  reach  any  conclxislons 
as  to  what  role.  If  any,  RFE  might  play 
within  the  broad  context  of  foreign  policy. 

Tliis  study  does,  however,  address  itself  to 
two  general  observations  about  RFE.  With 
regard  to  the  observation  that  RFE  seeks  to 
keep  alive  "cold  war"  animosities.  In  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  was  tised  In  the 
1950's,  the  results  of  this  study  indicate  that 
RFE  does  not  now  operate  In  this  manner. 
RFE's  policy  In  Its  political  broadcasts  Is  to 
press  for  reform  wdthln  the  prevailing  Com- 
munist system  In  East  Europe  and  to  avoid 
petty  or  personal  attack  or  criticism  for  Its 
o.vn  sake.  Examination  of  htmdreds  of 
scripts  of  RFE  broadcasts  reveals  that,  al- 
though there  are  occasional  violations,  RFE 
policy  is  generally  supported  by  the  broad- 
cxst  and  research  staff  and  Is  effectively  car- 
ried out. 

Tlie  evaluation  of  RFE's  probable  impact 
upon  progre.ss  toward  better  US.  relations 
with  tiie  Soviet  Union  and  the  Commimlst 
countries  of  E.astern  Europe  will  be  consid- 
ered in  a  separate  report  being  prep.ared  by 
tiio  Congressional  Research  Service.  There 
are.  however,  some  factors  brought  out  in 
this  study  wiilch  bear  in  part  upon  the 
overall  problem. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  fact  that  RFE 
broadcasts  to  two  distinct  but  overlapping 
.audiences.  These  are  comprised  of  govern- 
ment and  Communist  Party  officials  of  five 
Eait  European  countries  on  the  one  hand, 
and  five  corresponding  ger.eral  populations 
on  the  other. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  r-uggcsl  that  RFE  is  an  effective 
mechanism  for  the  widespread  dissemina- 
tion of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  In- 
formation to  tlie  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 
There  '.--,  considerable  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Europe  are  thirsty  for  new.s,  in- 
formation, and  lively  discu.ssion,  and  that 
great  numbers  of  them  listen  to  RFE  broad- 
casts. There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
dis'.eminatlon  of  such  information,  however 
objective,  is  viewed  with  extreme  hostility 
by  most  of  the  East  European  governments 
cor.cerned.  These  governments  generally 
share  the  views  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Polifh  Government's  Radio  and  Television 
services:  ' 

".  .  .  one  must  not  forget  that  the  vorv 
character  of  Ideological  strtiggle  pre.5upposes 
opposition  to  the  notion  of  objective  infor- 
mation .  .  ." 

There  is  little  evidence  that  many  East 
European  governments  will  become"  more 
friend'y  to  the  "notion  of  objective  Informa- 
tion" in  the  near  future.  The  evidence  of 
de.ds.  however,  lends  some  credence  to  the 
thesis  that  none  of  the  East  European  gov- 
ernments is  likely  to  allow  arguments  about 
"propaganda"  to  Interfere  with  objectives 
genuinely  sought  by  them.  For  in.stance,  de- 
spite the  Intense  protests  against  RFE  In 
Communist  media  and  in  diplomatic  clian- 
r.els.  the  East  European  governments,  after 
threats  to  do  so,  have  not  withdrawn  their 
participation  In  the  1972  Olympic  Games  In 
Munich.  Tl-.e  Polish  Government  was  not  In- 
liiblted  from  negotiation  of  a  normalization 
treaty  with  West  Gcrmanv.  Other  negotia- 
tions on  the  questions  of  Berlin  and  abroga- 
tion of  the  Hitlerite  Munich  treaty,  involving 
East  Germany  and  C-'ocIic-^lovakla.  continue 
d".:pi;e  years  cf  aotivity  by  RFE  and  by  a 
ho.-,t  of  both  o'.-ert  and  clandestine  Commti- 
Uisi  operations  targeted  at  West  Germany. 

Thu.s  the  evidence  suggests  that  although 
the  activities  of  RFE  proimbly  have  some 
adverse  effects  upon  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment-to-goven.ment  relationships  between 
the  United  States,  West  Germany,  the  USSR, 
and  the  five  East  European  governments 
concTriied.  at  least  in  the  Instances  about 
which  there  is  public  knowledge  these  effects 
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have  not  jet  constituted  significant  obstacles 
to  meaningful  negotiations  and  agreements. 

The  interaction  between  RFE  and  lis 
popular  audience  has  been  of  a  different 
nature.  Mail  to  RFE  from  its  listeners  and 
other  substantive  evidence  indicates  that 
RFE  broadcasts  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  preserving  the  reservoir  of  good  wUl 
toward  the  United  States  originating  from 
the  events  of  W.W.  II  and  the  fact  that  many 
East  Europeans  have  relatives  living  in  the 
United  States,  RFE  is  apparently  viewed  by 
matiy  In  this  audience  as  tangible  evidence 
of  American  interest  In  East  European  peo- 
ples. The  rationale  for  creating  this  inter- 
action assumes  that  all  governmental  elites 
are  transitory  and,  even  in  authoritarian 
regimes,  are  affected  by  tlie  pressures  of 
domestic  public  opinion;  the  people  remain 
and  the  environments  created  by  their  per- 
ceptions, images  nnd  views  are  of  cons' ant 
importance.  The  evidence  that  RFE  is  an 
(Tieotive  communicaicr  of  news  and  con- 
C'-'pts  to  the  East  European  people  Is  per- 
suasive. 

Within  this  frame  of  reference,  it  would 
appear  that  the  positive  values  resulting 
fr'  m  RFE's  rapport  with  mass  atidiences  in 
East  Europe  can  be  evaluated  in  compuri- 
son  with  the  costs  of  East  European  go\ern- 
mental  hostility  to  foreign  broadcasts  In  the 
context  of  evolvlr,g,  overall  Ea.st -West 
affairs. 

There  has  been  a  general  lack  of  putilic 
knowledge  nnd  understar.dliig  of  RFE's  pur- 
poses and  the  means  Isy  witich  it  .cccks  to 
achieve  them.  The  public  has,  however,  and 
tniwit'liiply  :n  most  cases,  been  supporting 
tiiese  activities  financially  since  their  incop- 
tiorj.  Had  the  public  been  kept  regularly  and 
ncctirately  informed  about  RFE,  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  manv  misconceptions  about  RFE's 
r  le  deriving,  among  other  things,  from  the 
murky  situation  which  surrounded  the  1956 
rebellion  In  Hungary,  could  have  arisen.  This 
report  is  an  effort  to  help  illuminate  the 
situation  and  prolilem  and  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress In  resolving  the  problems  of  future 
financing  atid  control  in  a  manner  that  will 
l>st  serve  United  States  interests. 

Annfx  a 

AuDiLN'CE  Analysis  and  Pi  d:  :c  Opinion 

Res-arou— Radio  Free  Ecrope 

I  Reviev.'  and  Comments  by  Lorand  B.  Szalay) 

B.\CKGn0I".N"0 

R.idli.'  Free  Europe'.^  audience  research  has 
dev.'loped  a.^  a  direct  response  to  conditions 
and  situat!o:,al  ciiaractcristics  which  are 
fairly  exceptional  In  broadcasting.  Three  of 
these  conditions  appear  to  be  especially 
significant. 

a.  The  broadca.stlng  Is  directed  toward  the 
pe.4>le  of  Buluaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary-. 
Polaitd.  and  Riimania.  These  distant  atidi- 
ences are  not  readily  acces.?ible  because  of 
the  strong  social  a:id  political  controls  that 
block  mo-t  of  the  com.moii  means  of  feed- 
Ijack:  free  reporti:-,g.  pulslic  opinion  ;nrvey.= 
free  political  electlotis.  The  people  of  these 
Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  live 
under  politiral  systems  which  maintain  a 
fairly  close  monopoly  over  all  channels  of 
mass  a::d  public  com:nunicat!ons  epprated 
r>n  the  baslT  of  Communist  ideology. 

b.  The  people  of  the;e  countries  gener- 
ally fe3l  poorly  informed:  they  express  a 
deep  i'.terest  In  receivir.g  information  that 
is  timely  and  unbiased.  Thus,  there  are  large 
highly  receptive  audle':cos  i:i  Eastern  Eu- 
rop=.  and  thev  a^e  distinguished  by  certain 
characteristics  which  des?rve  Interest. 

c.  In  respect  to  their  frames  cf  reference, 
belief",  and  opinions,  these  audiences  can- 
:'o:  simply  be  identified  with  the  ideological 
blueprints  of  the  goverrments  or  official 
media.  Nor  can  they  be  treated  as  if  the 
exnerlei.c^s  of  the  last  three  decades  did  not 
have  aiiv  Influence,  .\Uhough  In  many  as- 
plratiojis  the  people  cf  Eastern  Europe  are 
similar    to   people    in    the   free    neighboring 


cou;itrles,  they  cannot  simply  be  equated. 
For  example,  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
Austria,  on  v/hich  public  opinion  survey 
data  and  free  election  results  are  readily 
available. 

Thus,  Radio  Free  Europe  has  as  Us  major 
audiences  people  that  have  specific  Informa- 
tion needs  and  whose  audience  reactions  are 
not  directly  available  to  the  radio  station 
operating  from  abroad.  This  uncommon  re- 
lationship between  the  station  and  Us  au- 
u:enco  preoenis  a  situation  which  is  delicate 
politically,  complex  and  demanding  from 
the  angle  of  the  communication  task.  This 
situation  accounts  for  certain  distinctive 
characteristics  of  Radio  Free  Europe  in  gen- 
eral and  for  the  role  assigned  to  the  audience 
a:-d  public  opinion  research  In  particular. 

Audience  analysis  at  RFE  passed  through 
various  stages  during  the  past  until  recently 
it  reached  its  present  scope  and  orientation. 
In  its  present  form  the  Audience  and  Publ.e 
Opinion  Research  Departemnt  (APOR)  pro- 
duces extensive  and  timely  information  by 
interviews.  Tiiese  Interviews  are  conducted 
on  large  samples  of  Visitors  (N  =  1,000)  rep- 
resenting Czech-Slovak,  Hungarian.  Pol'ish. 
and  Rumanian  audiences  and  also  on  sizable 
.samples  (N  =  800)  of  Bulgarian  audiences. 
The  survey  data  contain  generally  three 
major  categories  of  Information:  Listenership 
data,  program  evaluation,  a -id  attitude 
studies. 

Comparable  -nformatlon  Is  generally  avail* 
able  to  Western  broadcasting  from  a  variety 
of  different  sources.  However,  the  RFE  au- 
dience research  performs  an  Important  pio- 
neering service  as  the  scope  of  the  avidience 
and  public  opinion  research  In  these  five 
Eastern  European  countries  is  modes*  iMid 
the  publication  of  opinion  results  Is  selective. 
In  the  social  and  political  field,  the  validity 
of  the  officially  released  data  Is  frequc:'.tl . 
questionable. 

This  explains  why  the  relevance  of  the  RFE 
research  is  substantive  not  only  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Immediate  use  of  these  dn'u 
in  program  planning  and  evaluation  but  als' 
In  the  broader  context  of  introducing  and 
applying  social  science  research  to  this  area 
RFE  research  traces  and  evaluates  social  aii<l 
political  trends  In  the  five  Communlst-co>i. 
trolled  Eastern  European  countries  In  v.hle- 
objective  public  opinion  research  efforts  art 
seriously  hampered  by  political  condltk>n= 
The  re.'iultlng  Information  gap  on  Er^ter:, 
Europe  Is  accentuated  by  a  similar  but  still 
wider  Information  gap — a  nearly  compl"  • 
lack  of  solid  social  science  research  data  i  i 
the  Soviet  society,  on  the  Soviet  citizen — ft' 
attitudes,  beliefs,  opinions,  and  world  out- 
look.' 

Against  this  background  RFE  audience 
analvsls  attempts  to  derive  solid,  objective 
inform.ation  from  large  audience  samples. 
which  represent  wide  cross-sections  of  tlie 
populations.  Based  on  Information  and  ob- 
servations personally  accumulated  In  Munich 
a:id  in  Vienna,  a  few  general  conclusions  may 
be  form'ilated.  To  keep  the  report  short,  the 
actual  procedures,  designs,  the  technloBi  ani 
professional  details,  situational  problems,  and 
limitations  are  elaborated  in  separate  ap- 
pendixes. 

THE    INTEHVIFW 

In  its  present  form  audience  analysis  con- 
ducted bv  RFE's  Audience  and  Public  Opln- 
iiin  Research  Division  is  a  most  significant 
undertaking  It  represents  a  large-scale  re- 
•^•"arch  effort  to  apply  public  opinion  survey 
methods  In  real  life  situations,  which  re- 
quires a  careful  adjustment  of  technlcal- 
pcientific  criteria  to  given  social,  political, 
and  psychological  conditions.  After  decade* 
of  nearly  complete  Information  blackout  of 
valid,  empirical  survev  data,  at  the  present 
level  of  operation  nearly  7.000  Eastern  Euro- 
pean nationals  are  interviewed  every  vear. 
Each  national  sample  (with  the  exception  of 
Bulcrarla)  includes  over  1,000  cases.  The  In- 
terviews are  conducted  in  various  large  Eu- 
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r' pean  cities — Vienna,  London.  Paris — wiiere 
Elstern  Europeans  travel  as  tourists,  visitors. 

;slne!>smen.  or  sportsmen. 
The  fieldwork  of  interviewing  Is  coiitracted 
:t  by  Racl;o  Free  Europe  to  l;:depenclent  na- 
iiial   public   opinion   and   market  research 
eanizaMons,     which     emp!^v     Interviewers 

WTO    speak    the    respective    language;.    The 

nl>^  and  quota,=:.  as  well  as  the  guidelines 
the  interviewers,  are  sneclfled  by  RFE's 
diP-ice  a:;d  Public  Opln'on  Research  De- 
rtme:'.t.  Radio  Free  Europe  also  provides 
?  questionnaire  lised  by  the  Interviewers  in 
e  process  of  the  interview.  The  use  cf  in- 

dipendent  local  ors.inizatlons  Is  an  espe- 
illv  soiind  doclslon  on  more  than  one  ac- 

clunt.  First.  It  make=;  the  outcome  of  Itirer- 
?ws  aiid  the  rese.irch  results  Independent 

o|  RPE  which  Is  c^peclaUy  desirable  because 
e  result^s  tell  a  treat  deal  about  RFE.  Its 
ptilariry.  Us  Impact  and  Its  e.Tectlvene.ss. 
.\s?ienln?  this  t.isk  to  local  ptibllc  opinion 
search  oreanlzaMons  Is  also  Important  in 
?.t  it  makes  It  clear  that  the  research  In- 
Ives  open  public  opinion  svirvevs  of  the 
^e  widely  uspd  iri  ail  democratic,  open 
tleties  and  therefore  has  nothine  to  do 
*h  cland'^.stine  Intelllsence  work — an  ac- 
■;aMon  frequently  voiced  by  the  Comm.u- 
't  authorities. 

Finally,  workin?  Independently  In  different 
•atl.-in.s  and  usin?  more  than  one  Inter- 
•wln?  organization  give  ample  opportunl- 
s  for  Internal  control,  for  testing  the  !n.- 
nal  corisls'-pncv  of  the  results 
The  actual   in'ervlewtne  procedure   Is   de- 

-schbed  in  Anpendlx  1.  This  description  el.ib- 

*es  on  a  f'^w  techn!-al  questions  such  as 

procedure  for  contacting  visitors,   'heir 

ppra*!ve'ies,s.   "-he   frequency  with   which 

r^rviews    are    refused,    nnd    other    details 

•vjich  were  consldtTed  Important  from  the 
wnoint  of  e free ♦'-."n ess  of  the  method  and 
'  qualltv  of  the  results. 

REPRESENT.^TIVENFSS  OF  THE  SAMPLES 

The  quality  and  liiformatlon  value  of  pub- 

opinlon  survevs  are  Inseparable  from  the 

esrir.n   of  how   eeneralizable   are    the  re- 

-'•|"s  and  how  renrespntatlve  are  the  samtiles 

erv'ewed.  This  qups*lon  of  CpnerallzabiUty 

'.•id  renresentativeness  acquires  st^pclal  !m- 

•n.-ce   in   a   situation    where   the   parent 

Mla'l'-'n — the  audiences  at  home — cannot 

direct!'-   survived    a?-d    inferences    must 

based    on    subnopulations    such    as    the 

nles  of  travelers. 

\s  elabora'.M  In  Anpendix  2  !n  more  de- 

RFT!'s  US"  of  laree  samnles.   ntimeroTis 

;e-^en1ent    subsamples.    and    its   attemnt^ 

reach    visitors    randomly    to   reduce    the 

SOS  of  selec'-lvit'v  are  all  sound  measures 

!'~h   he'r>   *o  flcht  ♦he  odds  cf  a  complex 

"arch  •■.isk 

"h"  desfeners  of  th"  si-rvev  work  are  un- 
^^tinnablv   ci^rrec*-    in    asserting   that   dp- 
nments    In    Ea.stern    Furone    durlne    the 
'isf-   decade  have  produced   certain   welcome 
ces   such  as  extensive  travel  to  the  West 
reduced  a'^y'e'v  to  pvores=ln?  nprso-'n' 
■ilnlons.    Th°    RFF    .Audience    and    Publ'c 
0-|n!rn     Research     Department     Is    prompt 
e'^ec+l"e  in  the  u=e  of  these  chanres  for 
•.^r  obtTtnlnc  rf's^orch   of  higher  nualttv 
T-t  ee'-pr-ill^ablo  results    .Althoucth  the  or^- 
\'TC.    and    confidP'^ce    In    the    renre=ent?- 
nps=  of  the  -snmnles  mar  not  be  readll" 
ven  merelv  bv  the  ndapt'ed  design  or  re- 
iH^-ch    method    and   s'-'me   of  the   s^-atlst-'cfl 
mr>tlo!is  m.iv  be  nup'*!oned.  n  consider- 
able   hodv    of    emnlr'cal    evidence    suggests 
*h  ,t    this  coi'P.dence   In   the   =amp!es   Is   n^i*- 
ni-  'ourded.  The  research  findines  =how  thi*- 
th^  samples  IncU'.de  iiot  only  people  from  all 
ks   of   life   but    also   from    a    broad    and 
vaited   spectrum  of  political   opinions    (Ap- 
ne-  dix  2\  . 


SCOPE    AND    UTILIZATION    OF    ATTDrENCE 
INFORMATION    OBTAINED 

The  information  obtained  by  the  Audience 
and  Public  Opinion  Research  Department 
covers  a  wide  variety  of  topics  and  may  be 
conveniently  subdivided  into  three  major 
problem  areas: 

1.  LUtenership  data.  This  covers  such 
technical  Information  as  listening  habits. 
preferred  listening  times,  wave  length,  re- 
ceptivity, and  Jamming.  The  data  are  col- 
lected with  regard  to  the  technical  planning 
:uid  scheduling  of  broadcastings. 

2.  Program  cialuation.  This  portion  of  the 
survey  aims  to  determine  the  popularity  and 
use  of  existing  programs.  It  Involves  assess- 
ing what  Is  liked,  what  is  not  liked,  why,  and 
what  would  people  like  to  have  more  of. 
These  and  similar  questions  produce  feed- 
back necessary  for  timely,  audience-oriented 
programming,  which  Is  the  aim  of  every 
:iri'adcast. 

3.  Attitude  research  and  special  studies. 
These  studies  deal  wlih  diverse  socially  and 
politically  relevant  attitudes,  opinions,  and 
images.  They  constitute  fairly  extensive  sur- 
'.  ey  v.ork  focusing  on  important  paramenters 
of  public  opinions  relevant  to  programming 
and  broadcasting. 

Tlie  main  process  of  data  collection  in- 
volves the  administration  of  the  basic  ques- 
•i  >:!n.aire  which  Includes  questions  related 
•o  all  three  problem  areas.  Each  year  it  is  ad- 
ministered to  new  samples.  The  question- 
naire is  also  updated  yearly:  some  questions 
are  kept  to  allow  for  comparability  over  time 
and  others  are  substituted  by  new  ones  to 
reflect  more  timely  concerns. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  questionnaire, 
some  special  questionnaires  are  used  to 
cover  unanticipated  timely  events  such  as 
Prague  in  the  spring  of  1968  and  the  Poll?h 
uprisings  in  1970.  Some  additional  "special 
studies"  are  occasionally  conducted  In  order 
to  provide  timely  audience  informatioii:  for 
examnle.  the  Eastern  European  interpreta- 
tion of  some  key  concepts  (socialism,  capi- 
talism) using  new  research  techniques  such 
as  rhe  Semantic  Differential. 

The  use  of  audience  analysis  data  within 
Radio  Free  Europe  is  li;stltutionally  or- 
ganized. Tlie  various  country  desks  show  a 
general  and  fairly  uniform  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  listener.shlp  data.  The  pro- 
gram evaluation  results  are  received  occa- 
sionally with  mixed  feelings.  This  can  be 
e.xplalned  by  the  fact  that  when  the  evalua- 
tion Indicates  a  decline  In  program  popular- 
itv.  the  feedback,  while  useful  and  necessary. 
Is  not  flattering.  The  attitude  data  and  spe- 
cial studies  information  is  of  more  recent 
origin  and  uo  to  now  has  been  used  on  a 
more  sporadic  basis.  I  feel  this  area  deserves 
more  special  attention  ( Appendix  3). 

Generally,  the  relationship  of  the  .Audience 
and  Public  Opinion  Research  Department 
and  the  Country  Broadcasting  Departments 
cannot  be  entirely  free  from  the  common 
problems  which  naturally  arise  In  those  Ui- 
stances  when  people  with  different  profes- 
sional fr.imes  of  reference  must  work  out 
common  solutions.  The  quantitatlvelv 
oriented  social  scientist  ai-.d  the  talented 
country  expert  charged  with  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  dallv  output  of  high  quality  are 
naturally  predisposed  to  loc^k  at  the  .same 
problem  from  different  angles.  In  the  case  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  however,  there  are  clear 
signs  of  mutual  appreciation  and  recognition 
of  the  complementary  na'ure  and  shared  In- 
terests of  these  two  roles  ( Appendix  31 . 

The  scope  and  results  of  audience  research 
with  its  nearly  400  publications  are  broad  and 
•.  aried.  and  their  discussion  would  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  report.  However, 
some  data  on  the  role  and  Image  of  Radio 


Free  Europe  miiy  be  of  interest  at  this  titne 
of  conflicting  opinions,  when  the  reactions 
of  Eastorn  Eiiropeans  deserve  special  attpn- 
tinn. 

A'DIFN<  f    DATA    ON    IHE    ROLE    A:;n    IMACii: 
or    RADIO    IHEE    Et.ROrC 

Ther?  are  luunerous  categoriCo  of  audience 
data  which  are  informative  on  the  role  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant are  tlu  ;e  data  which  estimate  the 
size  of  its  leadership.  According  to  earlier 
(1967)  a::d  mire  recent  ilndmgs  (1971). 
.ibout  50''^  of  the  populations  listen  to  Radio 
Free  Europe.  1  iie  ligures  are  somewhat  hieher 
for  Poles  and  Runiuniat.s  and  lower  for  Hun- 
garians and  more  recently  for  Czechs.  Ir.  all 
the  Eastern  European  coumries  Radio  Free 
Europe  was  found  to  be  the  most  l!stc;ied-to 
foreign  station,  preceded  only  by  the  local 
national  station.  Althougii  tiiese  local  =ta- 
lious — Radio  Budapest  fur  Hungarians,  Ra- 
dio Prague  lor  Czechs —generally  shov.  the 
highest  number  of  listeners,  the  importance 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  is  frequently  r.\ted 
higher  tha.i  the  domestic  station  In  particu- 
lar contexts,  ejoecially  on  foreign  news  (Po- 
land, 1971;  CSR'.  1971). 

A  trend  analysis  (No.  221,  No.  304)  has 
found  a  slowly  but  generally  increasing  lis- 
tenershlp  for  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania.  This  trend  is  occasion- 
ally Interrupted,  as  in  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, by  strict  measures  of  control  and 
heavy  Jamming  In  the  post-lnva.sion  period 
(No.  304).  but  in  the  long  range  they  u.mally 
prr;vail.  While  the  figures  on  listening  ar"? 
high  (Appendix  4.  Table  1).  the  additional 
percentage  of  those  who  receive  RFE  news 
Indirectly  by  w'ord  of  mouth  Is  hard  to  esti- 
mate. The  censorship  of  news  media  aitd  the 
de^ire  to  receive  reliable  ii^formation  prcduce 
a  favcrabie  climate  for  spreading  Informat.ou 
by  word  of  mouth.  The  importance  of  these 
private  channels  in  controlled  societies  has 
beei!  emphasized  bv  numerous  accouitts.- 

Although  Radio  Free  Europe  is  right  be- 
low the  domestic  station  on  the  level  of 
listening.  In  respect  to  such  characteristics 
as  reliability,  truth  value,  and  timeliness  of 
Information.  Radio  Free  Europe  is  consist- 
ently iu  first  place  iNo.  292,  No.  2'j2a,  Ni^  182 
No.  168.  No.  177). 

In  contrast  to  the  imaee  cf  domestic  broad- 
casting, which  is  generally  criticized  for  s  ip- 
presslon  and  distortion  of  Information  and 
described  as  "biased,"  "cold,"  and  "obsctire," 
R.adio  Free  Europe  is  de.scribed  primanlv  a.s 
"interesting."  ".-.killful."  "pleasant."  "wide," 
and  "quick"  (No.  283.  No.  284.  No.  287  No 
288). 

This  emphasis  on  reliability  and  luform.i- 
tion  value  is  consistent  with'  the  main  task 
or  function  that  Eastern  Europea"i  audiences 
assign  to  Radio  Free  Europe.  To  the  ques- 
tion "Which  do  you  coiisider  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  of  R.idio  Free  Europe?"  the 
most  frequently  chosen  functions  were  "to 
Inform  about  events."  "to  explain  .  .  .,"  and 
"to  entertain."  The  ambiguous  function  of 
"encouragement,"  uhlch  could  simply  mean 
to  have  faith  that  the  situation  will  improve, 
or  with  more  forcefulness  might  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  encouragement  to  revolt. 
figures  only  as  a  low  choice  of  ID":  (Appendix 
4.  Table  2).  The  most  frequently  given  rea- 
sons for  liking  Radio  Free  Europe  by  Czi-ch. 
Hungarian,  and  Polish  listeners  were  thai  the 
programs  were  "interesting"  and  "inform.^- 
tlve"  and  that  it  provided  information  other- 
wise not  available  (.Appendix  4.  Table  3). 


- -Mex  Inkeles  and  Ravmond  Bauer.  The 
Sovift  Citi:i'n  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Univer- 
sltv  Press.  1961) :  Klaus  Mehnert,  Der  Sorirf- 
mensch  (Stuttgart:  Deutscher  Verlag.  19.58), 
pp.  13-14. 
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RECOMMENUATIONS 

Despite  the  full  cooperation  of  the  RFE. 
APOR  Department,  the  time  available  for 
this  study  was  too  short  to  purj^ue  a  broader 
variety  of  alternatives  with  all  the  desired 
circuiii-^pection  and  to  arrive  at  recommenda- 
ti.o:is  in  a  categorical  sense.  Thus,  the  foUow- 
las  suggestions  are  tentative,  presenting 
alt'ernatives  for  furtlier  thought  and  con- 
sideration. 

Personally,  I  would  v.elcome  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  APOR  Department  and 
the  Broadcasting  Departments,  This  could  be 
promoted  by  offering  the  DB's  greater  oppor- 
tunitii-s  for  formulating  requests  ar.d  sug- 
gesting research  topics.  With  more  oppor- 
tiuiity  for  initiating  research,  the  Broadcast- 
ing Departments  will  increasingly  recognize 
.^POR  as  a  unique  source  for  obtaining  highly 
desirable  information,  for  updating  their  own 
area  expertise,  a. id  for  protecting  themselves 
against  criticism  of  getting  outdated  or 
It^sing  toucli. 

To  meet  the  more  specific  and  detailed  in- 
formation needs  articulated  by  individual  na- 
tion Bro.idcasting  Departments  requires  a 
faster  return  since  tlie  present  method  of 
data  collection  on  large  (N^- 1.000)  national 
Simples  takes  about  a  year.  It  also  requires 
a  I'e^earch  activity  of  wider  scope  that  ad- 
dresses a  broader  variety  of  themes  and 
topics. 

Accelerating  tiie  returns  and  .videning  the 
scope  may  be  possible,  even  at  the  preaont 
funding  level,  by  adopting  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent research  strategy. 

It  seems  to  be  desirable  to  subdivide  the 
d.itii  into  two  main  categories:  (1)  liiforma- 
tlon with  long-range  policy  implications  (for 
exam. lie.  size  and  parameters  of  listenership) 
and  (2)  information  on  timely  audience  re- 
actions (Nixon's  trip  to  Peking,  diilerent 
Images  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  commu- 
nism, etc.).  Accordingly,  the  process  of  data 
collection  can  be  split.  Everyone  will  be 
asked  the  first  Kmaller  part  of  the  queslion- 
luv.ie.  a.iiiing  at  long-range  infonnaiioii;  It 
would  address  only  a  few  important  prob- 
lems CI)  which  the  large  sample  size  is  really 
necessary  and  useful.  The  second  and  longer 
part  ot  the  questionnaire  can  include  chang- 
ing sets  ui  timely  questions.  This  second 
part  v.ill  be  used  only  on  .^mailer  s.imples 
of  200  to  300  people  who  can  be  tested  witliin 
a  shorter  one  or  two  month  period.  In  the 
following  periods  the  .second  part  would  be 
replaced  by  i.e.v  batteries  of  timely  questio;;S, 

Administered  to  llie  total  national  sample 
(N-  1000-1500). 

Part  I:  Stable  20  questions.  Part  11:  Chaiig- 
ing  40  questions. 

Each  battery  administered  to  new  subsam- 
ples  of  200-300  subjects. 

Such  a  strategy  may  be  recommended  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  rationale: 

1.  It  offers  information  on  a  much  br.iad- 
er  variety  of  topics  as  a  fast  response  to  time- 
ly qupstloits  raised  by  broadcaster.s. 

2.  It  allovvs  a  broader  and  faster  atidlence 
analysis  v.ithout  Increasing  the  scope  of  the 
data  collection  and  without  a  substantial 
reduction  In  the  reliability  of  Information 
produ'^ed. 

3.  WitiT  some  adaptation,  this  .strategy  may 
also  allov.-  for  a  heavier  focusing  of  tlie  eval- 
u.ttlon  Oil  important  individual  social  groups 
such  PS  the  intelligentsia,  workers,  or  farm- 
ers, which  have  specific  audience  character- 
istics. Interests,  program  preferences  ad- 
dressed presently  by  specialized  programs, 

4.  It  offers  effective  and  economical  tise  of 
the  research  money.  It  preserves  the  advan- 
tage of  large  samples  In  contexts  where  docu- 
mentatioii  is  an  essential  objective  and  at 
the  same  time  multiplies  the  scope  and  in- 
creases the  timeliness  of  the  Information  on 
a  still  sufficiently  solid  foundation. 


Perhaps  io  no  time  In  RFE's  history  has  it 
Peen  more  esi,ential  thai  the  dimensions  ol 
Its  actual  listenership  and  the  parameters  of 
lis  effective  roles  be  documented  on  the 
basis  ol  empirical  facus.  Evidence  based  on 
many  thousands  of  systematically  sampled 
opinions  is  naturally  more  weighty  than  un- 
conirollabie  responses  obtained  from  a  few. 

This  information  is  essential  for  RFE  op- 
eratioiis  as  »\eli  as  for  sound  policy  decisions. 
Radio  Free  Europe  has  Invested  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  In  planning  and  .supervising 
this  researcli  effort.  It  tmdertook  extensive 
research  work  to  test  the  representativeness 
oi  the  samples  and  to  validate  pro^  edures. 
I  leel  that  the  strategy  of  using  tourist  and 
'.  is.uor  samples  has  proven  It.self  to  be  sound 
and  generally  dependable. 

Thus,  presently  Radio  Free  Europe  may 
have  reached  tlie  point  when  the  "documen- 
t.itive"  portion  of  the  research  effort  may 
i:;e  reduced  in  order  to  allow  an  increase  in 
the  "public  oplnloir'  portion  of  the  re- 
search— with  special  focus  mi  the  needs  and 
priorities  suggested  by  the  Broadcasting  De- 
par:  ineiils. 

Appendix    1 
The  Interview 

The  experience  of  being  questioiied  by  an 
independent  researcli  organization  as  a  part 
(il  a  public  opinion  survey  is  generally  an 
uiicoinmon.  novel  experience  for  Eastern 
Europeans.  Que.>tioniiig  about  attitudes  and 
opinions  related  to  official,  governmental  in- 
terests, which  migiit  have  undesirable  per- 
:jnal  consequences,  may  be  a  more  cwin- 
iiiouly  siiared  expectation.  Furiherniore. 
Communist  authorities  are  heavily  enguged 
la  campaigns  to  discredit  Western  public 
opinion  research  in  general  and  the  polls 
C'liducted  by  R.idio  Free  Euii'je  in  par- 
ticiilar. 

There  are  luunercUb  indications  that  dur- 
ing recent  years  the  adverse  effects  of  this 
precondltiuuing  have  considerably  decreased. 
that  Eaoiern  Europeans  are  less  hampered 
by  fear,  and  that  they  talk  more  freely.  None- 
theless, it  would  Ije  wrong  to  entirely  dismiss 
the  potential  Impact  of  unfamiliarity.  anx- 
iety, and  various  misconceptions  of  tlie  In- 
terview, which  could  produce  biased  results. 

In  re.spect  to  tlie  objectivity  and  informa- 
tion value  of  the  results  of  RFE  audience  re- 
:-e,u-cli  int .'rvlev.s,  llie  folUAvii.g  .-leps  ap- 
peared to  be  especially  criti'^ul: 

a.  Selecti'.)!!  of  the  Interviewee. 

b.  Contacting  the  interviewee;  his  coop- 
eraliveness. 

c.  Interview  procedure. 

To  examine  I  lie  procedure  I  questioned 
about  a  dozen  INTORA  (Vienna)  inter\iew- 
crs  about  their  work  and  experiences.  I  also 
Iiad  the  opportunity  to  observe  interviews 
ill  progress  and  to  talk  with  the  people  In- 
terviewed. Based  on  the.se  various  Impres- 
sions. I  have  come  to  the  following  general 
conclusions: 

a.  Selection  oj  the  Interviewee — Ideally, 
the  interviewer  would  interview  every  travel- 
ler he  liappens  to  meet  on  an  entirely  ran- 
dom basis,  and  these  people,  by  their  char- 
acteristics as  a  subsample,  would  approximate 
the  parent  populations  (nontravellers  In  the 
country),  Tliere  Is  naturally  a  discrepancy 
between  the  compci.'-'tlon  of  tiie  samples  and 
tlie  parent  populations.  In  acttiallty,  we  know 
that  the  samples  are  not  entirely  represen- 
tative, that  the  more  educated  strata  are 
ovcrrepresented.  that  peasants  are  generally 
underrepresentcd,  nnd  so  on. 

To  help  correi't  this  discrepancy,  quotas 
are  calculated.  T!;e  director  of  INTORA  ex- 
plained that  two  complementary  measures 
liave  been  developed.  One  is  based  on  previ- 
ous experiences  with  the  interviewers,  which 


give  an  idea  about  ilielr  characlerisiic  pref- 
erences, what  type  of  people  they  arc  pre- 
disposed to  contact.  Taking  these  predisposi- 
tions Into  considerauon,  INTORA  selects  In- 
terviewers whose  predispositions  largely  bal- 
ance each  other. 

As  a  second  measure  INTORA  issues  guide- 
lines on  which  category  of  traveller  to  focus 
on — yotmg,  less  educated,  etc.  The  combi- 
nation of  these  two  measures  Was  described 
as  generally  effective  in  obtaining  sizable, 
fairly  proportionate  representation  for  the 
expected  quotas.  As  a  means  of  reducing  tlie 
discrepancy  between  the  composition  of  the 
samples  interviewed  and  the  parent  pop- 
ulation, weighting  scores  are  calculated, 
based  on  the  relationship  of  the  actual  pro- 
portions of  people  interviewed  and  the  de- 
sirable quota  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
national  sample. 

A  second  source  of  discrepancy  may  be 
the  result  of  a  more  or  less  conscientious 
avuiduiice  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  of 
rejection.  Especially  the  more  experienced 
interviewers  may  be  suspected  of  having  de- 
veloped a  certain  sense  for  detecting  those 
who  may  be  cooperative  and  those  who  may 
not.  For  instance,  they  may  have  learned  to 
avoid  hardcore  party  members,  secret  police, 
and  the  like.  There  are  no  safe  controls 
against  this  type  of  bias.  Nonetheless,  the 
breakdown  of  the  samples  by  occupation  and 
party  affiliation  suggest  that  the  effects  of 
this  selectivity  are  probably  not  too  serious, 
or  that  they  may  be  partially  cancelled  out 
by  conflicting  trends  (for  example,  the  above 
average  participation  of  party  favorites  In 
foreign  travel )  - 

b.  Contact  and  Rejection  Rate — Contacting 
the  prospective  Interviewee  Is  naturally  an 
Important  and  delicate  step  since  Eastern 
Europeans  are  not  used  to  poUs  and  have 
developed  considerable  suspicions.  The  ad- 
\erse  effects  of  these  understandable  reserva- 
tions are  apparently  reduced  by  the  fact 
that  the  interviewers  are  compatriots  of  the 
travellers  who  speak  the  same  language.  The 
interviewers  also  understand  that  they  mtist 
ftrst  establish  a  rapport  on  the  basis  of 
neutral  topics  (fln(ilng  places,  articles,  shop- 
ping).  N.ixt,  the  interviewers  explains  his  sur- 
vey and  asks  for  cooperation 

As  was  stated  by  both  the  interviewers  and 
Intora.  the  average  rate  of  refusal  is  about 
20'.  .  This  rate  differs  from  nation  to  nation 
as  well  as  over  time.  Presently,  the  rate  of 
refusal  is  the  highest  from  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  (about  35 7^,)  while  Rumanians  were 
characterized  as  the  most  readily  commuoJ- 
cativo  (15„, ).  The  20-25%  refusal  rate  Is 
surprisingly  low  and  requires  repeated  veri- 
fication. 

To  maintain  control  over  the  work  of  thfc 
interviewers,  the  Audience  and  Public 
Opinion  Research  Department  has  set  the 
condition  that  the  interviewers  are  obliged 
to  call  In  by  phone  in  80'"  of  the  time.  They 
must  state  that  they  have  an  interview  In 
progress  and  give  the  location  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  interrtewee.  Tliese  calls  are 
then  used  for  local  spot  checks. 

c.  The  Interview  Procedure — Once  he  has 
received  an  affirmative  answer  in  respect  to 
the  interviewee's  readiness  to  cooperate,  the 
interviewer  takes  the  questionnaire  and  poses 
one  question  after  another.  The  interviewer 
reads  from  the  questionnaire  and  notes  the 
answers  or  places  the  checkmarks  lu  the  case 
of  multiple  choice  Items.  The  Interviewee  Is 
fully  aware  that  his  responsibilities  are  being 
registered.  Although  this  procedure  could 
arouse  some  fears,  the  fear  may  be  counter- 
acted by  certain  other  factors.  Namely,  the 
interviewee  recognizes  that  the  nature  of  this 
inquiry  is  schematic  and  mechanical,  and 
the  questions  do  not  convey  the  Idea  of 
searching  for  personal  or  confidential  Infor- 
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rfation.  Furtr.ermore,  he  has  been  previously 
sureci  that  his  Identity  will  not  be  retained 
Id  that  the  evaluation  of  the  information 
111  be  group-orie:ited  and  statistical. 
The  q-.ies::  >n3  belong  to  three  ntaj^r  cate- 
rici:  lai  attitudes  and  opini-^ns  o.i  ti:nely 
c;:il.  aiid  political  topics,  (bj  information 
listening  and  program  preferences,  and 
)  data  on  the  responder.t's  sociodemii- 
•aphlc  bacligr ii;nd.  Part  ta  is  administeied 

o  Uy  to  re.iponder.ts  'Aho  have  stated  previ- 
isly    that    they    regularly   listen    to   Radio 

Free  Europe.  The  administration  of  the 
estionr.aire  requires  on  the  average  40-60 
nutes. 

The  interv.cAers  have  stated  that  the  In- 
rvievvees  generally  have  no  problem  in 
iderstauding  or  answeriug  the  questlons- 
ca.-,i  "j.ially,  they  ask  for  ciaritication  on  the 
e  jf  certai.i  terms  =uch  as  "socialist  party" 
d  e.xpress  the  desire  to  offer  more  qualiiied 
s.^ers  than  the  forced  choice  alternatives 
,jv;de  for.  Ther^'  Is  a  geiieru.!  tendency  to 

t^l    more    ai.d   elaborate   on   de.aiU   beyond 
e  scope  of  the  quesliOiinaire. 
The  Intervie'.veea  are  not  paid  for  the  in- 

t^vlew  but  It  Is  a  cjnnnon  practice  for  the 
terviewer  to  ufler  coifee  ur  beer  to  the 
terviewee  If  the  questionnaire  Is  admln- 
ered  in  a  colfeehouse  or  restaurant.  The 
terviewers  ^tate  that  the  Interviewees  'jen- 
:illy  desire  to  talk  and  like  that  the'r  opm- 
;s  are  asked. 
The  Intervie'Aers  I  met  were  mo.stly  men 

Here  were  only  t-.vo  women  In  a  group  of 
e!ve.   Both  male  and  female  Interviewers 

atjpeared  well  qualified  and  mtf rested  l!i  the 
.rk.  They  usuallv  have  other  full-time  oc- 
natli  ns  and  do  the  Interviewing  only  on  a 
rt-t:me  ba.'^l.s.  They  receive  abotit  a  ?5  00 

cliivalont   in   A.istrlan  schillings   (135i    for 
i?h  questionnaire. 

Since  a  large  portion  of  the  questionnaire 
Is  with  RFE  performance,  the  claim  that 
:her  the  intervie.vers  nor  the  Interviewee 
/.V3  :.bout  the  source  of  interest  is  some- 

w(tat  doubtful.  It  Is  true  only  In  the  sense 

hey  are  not  told   this  explicitly.  The 

cial  c.icplanatlon  states  that  radio  stations 

■olved  la  broadcasting  toward  their  coun- 

trf  are  being  evaluated. 


lit 
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The  Samples 

lo  derive  up-to-date  information  on  au- 
dience chariicterlitics  such  as  listening  hab- 
its, program  preferences,  and  attitudes  of 
the  pecp.e  in  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  travelers  (visi- 
tors, tourists)  arriving  in  Western  European 
capitals  are  interviewed. 

The  institutes  listed  below  are  being  used 
to  conduct  the  neid  work.  Not  all  of  them  will 
always  work  with  all  five  national  samples 
.w  there  may  be  only  a  few  travelers  of  a 
certain  nationality  in  a  certain  area. 

INTORA  Opinion  Research  Institute. 
Vienna,  Austria. 

A.I.M.  M.irket  Research  Institute,  Copen- 
hatien.  Denmark. 

A.I.M,  Market  Research  Institute,  .Stock- 
holm. Sweden. 

William  Schlackman  Psychological  Re- 
search. London,  Enghuid. 

Sales  Researcli  Services.  London.  England. 

SOPRES  Opinion  Research  Institute,  Paris, 
France 

COFHE.\rCA  Op.nion  Research  Institute, 
Paris,  France, 

Vandoros,  Athens,  Greece. 

Since  the  native  populations  of  these 
countries  cannr-  be  reached  by  Western  sur- 
veys, the  lntervie-.vln_'  of  visitors  to  the  West 
from  these  otherwise  Inaccessible  popula- 
tions appears  to  be  the  best  alternative  for 
obtaining  useful,  generalizable  Information 
Since  the  early  1960s  travel  restrictions  have 
been  considerabU-  reduced  and  now  several 
hundred  thousand  Eastern  Europeans  travel 
to  the  West  every  year.  While  the  size  of  the 
travelling  groups  is  unquestionably  large 
enough  to  warrant  sampling  on  a  sufficient- 
ly broad  foundation,  the  composition  of  the 
samples  presents;  a  more  complex  problem 

The  ideal  objective  would  be  to  tise  sam- 
ples that  prec!-=ely  match  the  composition  of 
home  audiences  in  the  respective  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries.  However,  a  more  realistic 
expe--aMon  is  to  appro.xlmate  the  rompoM- 
tlon  of  parent  populations  within  acceptable 
limits,  and  there  are  Indications  that  a  fairly 
good  approximation  Is  reached.  Before  elabo- 
rating on  these  data,  we  should  discuss  the 


TABLE  l.-THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  1970  SAMPLE  BY  OCCUPATI 


extent  to  which  we  can  expect  the  samples 
of  visitors  to  be  representative  of  the  parent 
population.  Even  if  they  closely  approximate 
each  other  In  the  distribution  of  certain 
demographic  variables  (age,  sex),  this  Is  not 
neoesoarily  an  Indication  that  the  visitor 
sample  does  not  deviate  from  the  parent 
population  on  some  other  parameters — polit- 
ical beliefs,  level  of  politlcalizatlon,  con- 
formity, extroversion.  If  it  does  deviate,  then 
this  deviation  in  turn  may  show  signlficaiit 
correlation  with  attitudes  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  Interview.  To  mention  only  a 
single  example,  let  us  take  mobility.  Mobility, 
the  morivation  and  Interest  in  travel,  lb  not 
the  same  for  those  who  travel  and  those  who 
do  not.  To  what  extent  mobility,  on  which 
travelers  and  non-travelers  differ,  actually 
interferes  with  the  distribution  of  responses 
is  in  no  way  clear.  If  we  assume  that  this 
mobility  correlates  with  the  level  of  interest 
In  the  external  world,  in  international  affairs, 
then  it  could  produce  biased  results  as  a  fac- 
tor of  selectivity.  If  this  selectivity  is  as- 
sumed to  be  more  apolitical  In  nature,  then 
its  eifects  on  politically  oriented  questions 
is  likely  to  be  ueglilgble. 

Sli;ce  we  cannot  clearly  identify  th^se 
factors  uhich  actually  dliterjntiate  those  v,ho 
travel  from  those  who  do  not,  demographic 
quotes  ((-duciuloual.  occupational)  provided 
r<  r  sampling  may  not   solve   the   problem. 

Nor  is  this  problem  resolved  by  the  method 
of  "independent  sampling."  The  rationale  of 
interviewing  Independent  samples  of  travel- 
ers in  various  European  capitals  in  undoubt- 
edly sound,  and  it  provides  a  solid  basis  for 
testing  the  Internal  consistency  of  the  re- 
sults. Nonetheless,  if  there  is  a  selectivity 
factor  which  differentiates  travelers  from 
non-travelers,  the  effects  of  this  factor  can- 
not be  eleminated  by  this  sampling  proced- 
ure because  in  this  sense  the  samples  are 
not  independent. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  research  findings 
which  suggest  that  the  samples  have  a  bread 
and  varied  composition  which  includes  not 
only  sizable  groups  of  the  main  social  and 
educational  strata  but  also  sizable  percent- 
ages of  people  with  diverse  political  orienta- 
tions. Table  1  shows  the  composition  of  sam- 
ples on  the  basis  of  occupation. 
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The  disparity  In  categorization  complicates 
ect  comparisons.   As  an  RFE  publication 

;he  "Occupational  Background  of  the  East-' 

opean  Populations"  observes: 

he  st.^tistical  yearbooks,  published  under 
Ictest  regime  stipervlslon,  tend  to  cover 
s  area  in.  summary  fashion  and,  often  even 
3  summary  information  Is  incomplete,  or 
itradictory.  Furthermore,  employment  fig- 
is  are  frequently  presented  for  entire  sec- 
s  of  product. on    eg,,  "transport"  or  "wood 

esslng  Industry")    but  these  figures  in- 

everybody   from   the   enterprise   man- 

rs  and  chief  engineers  to  unskilled  mes- 

;ers  Inside  the  plant  and  cleaning  person- 


mother  problem  relates  to  the  semantic 
biguity  of  certain  categories,  a  confu.-ion 
bably  resulting  from  both  practical  and 
ological  dirTerences.  In  a  Socialist  country 
rybody  Is  a  worker  by  definition.  None- 
less,  as  a  second  meaning  worker  Is  fre- 


quently used  in  reference  to  "manual  work- 
up'' .as  In  the  dichotomy  of  "workers"  and 
"intelllsentsia."  In  the  summary  statistics 
shown  above,  worker  Is  used  apparently  la 
this  second  sense  and  the  white  collar  cate- 
gory is  largely  contenninous  with  Intelligent- 
sia. Where  the  division  line  la  drawn  Is  impos- 
sibla  to  tell. 

The  demarcation  between  workers  and 
farmers  is  perhaps  even  more  ambiguous.  Ag- 
ricultural workers— for  example,  peasants 
working  on  state  farm.s — are  frequently  cate- 
gorized as  "work<-rs"  while  peasants  doing 
.oractically  the  same  work  on  private  or  par- 
tially collectivized  land  are  Identified  as  farm- 
ers. 

The  "Population"  columns  of  the  above 
table  rely  on  official  statistics.  The  data  on 
C3R  from  the  statistical  yearbook  (1970), 
which  contained  a  table  on  "the  Social  Struc- 
ture of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic." 
The  Hungarian  data  are  based  on  a  publica- 


tion of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  In  a  volume 
entitled  "Employment  and  Income  Ratios 
(1969  data),  which  shows  the  breakdown  of 
the  "vocationally  active  population"  (4.4G 
million). 

On  Poland  RFE  has  used  the  Information 
provided  by  th;  State  Telegraphic  Agenc" 
'PAP)  d.itcd  Se;nember  29,  1969— as  the  Sta- 
tistical Yearbook  did  not  provide  this  Infor- 
niati-;n  Discrunting  the  apparent  dispari'tes 
between  the  social-occupational  categories, 
the  white  collar  stratum  Is  somewhat  over- 
presented  and  the  agricultural  populat;..n 
underropresented  la  the  RFE  sample. 

The  comparison  between  the  RFE  sample 
:■■•:.&  the  parent  population  Is  eatler  in  terms 
of  such  demographic  variables  as  sex,  age, 
and  education,  as  shown  In  Table  2.  Again, 
as  a  general  trend,  males,  mlddle-agefti^eo- 
ple,  and  the  more  educated  strata  are  some- 
what overrepresented  in  the  RFE  samples. 
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TABLE  2.  -COMPOSITION  OF  THE  1970  SAMPLt  BY  SLX,  AJt,  AND  EDUCATION 
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25 
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19 
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Finally,  the  following  table  3  shows  the 
p  'liiical  orientation  of  the  Interviewed  sam- 
ples by  expressed  political  party  preference. 

TABLE    3.-PARTY     PREFEREUCES    lU     A     hVPOlHLTlCAL 
ELECTION,  PARTY  ALLEGIANCE,  BY  PERCENTAGES  (1970; 
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Appendix  3 

PKoijR.^M    DlVELOPMENT    GE.^REU    TO    THE 

.a.udik.mce's  Frame  of  Reierence 
The  modern  discipline  of  Intercultural 
comint.nication  is  based  on  the  realization 
that  effective  communication  between  vari- 
ous people  and  nations  requires  more  than 
accurate  translation.  People  and  nations  not 
only  speak  their  own  language  but  they  have 
t'lso  their  own  characteristic  concerns,  prior- 
ities, concepts,  and  •,  alties — their  cultural 
frames  of  reference.  This  frame  of  reference 
is  really  the  critical  factor  determining 
whether  a  comnumication  Is  listened  to, 
whether  It  Is  accepted  or  rejected,  much 
more  so  than  the  language  that  Is  the  pro- 
nuiichttion  of  a  name  or  the  grammaticalness 
of  p.  seiitence. 

.■\s  Edward  Hall  elaborated  on  this  topic  at 
a  recent  hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee,*   effective  communlca- 


"He.irings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate.  Psychologi- 
cal Aspects  of  Foreign  Policy  (U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  June,  19S9  ) . 


tion  requires  more  than  learning  the  for- 
eign language;  it  requires  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  ctilture.  This  observation  has  fiu- 
reaching  Implications  for  broadcasting  to 
foreign  nations.  It  Is  obviously  not  enough 
to  translate  programs  originally  designed 
for  U.S.  audiences  into  the  language  oi  a 
particular  foreign  audience.  Such  a  transla- 
tion may  be  understood  word  by  word  and 
sentence  by  i*entence,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  be  grasped  in  Its  full  meaning, 
tliat  it  will  relate  to  the  experiences  and  in- 
terests of  the  local  audiences. 

Adjusting  programs  to  the  interests  of  a 
particular  foreign  audience  constitutes  an 
especially  demanding  task  for  which  Radio 
Free  Europe,  with  its  national  desks,  pro- 
grams, and  first  class  staff  recruited  from 
the  literary  and  Intellectual  elites  of  the 
respective  countries,  has  developed  out- 
standing potential. 

Tlie  institutional  policy  of  Radio  Fiee  Eu- 
rope not  only  allows  for  individual  country- 
oriented,  independent  program  developmeiit 
but  actually  demands  it.  This  unique  fea- 
ture, which  IS  supported  by  a  corresponding 
orgaaik:ational  structure,  differentiates  Radio 
l-'ree  Europe  from  all  other  known  broadcast- 
ing statioiia  aiming  at  foreign  audiences.  It 
is  probably  the  main  factor  responsible  for 
the  strong  identification  Eastern  Europeans- 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  Poles — develop  w.th  the 
station  and  is  also  primarily  responsible  for 
its  wide  popularity. 

The  audience  research  has  an  important 
rule  in  this  performance,  eveii..  If^  this  role 
may  presently  be  more  potential  fffan  actual. 
In  this  role  Uie  loUowing  contributions  le- 
quire  special  recognition. 

First  of  all,  the  audience  research  provides 
the  only  empirical  evidence  which  Is  broad- 
ly bated  and  convincing  enough  to  demon- 


strate that  Eastern  European  audiences  do 
have  highly  speclflc  audience  characteris- 
tics— concerns.  Interests,  concepts.  Images — 
which  dillerentlate  them  from  other  audi- 
ences and  thus  require  full  recognition  and 
selective  cummunicailons.  For  any  Interested 
citizen  these  findings  should  speak  clearly 
enotigh  to  show  the  necessity  of  differentiated 
treatment  of  selective,  audience-adjusted 
broadcasting. 

Secondly,  the  audience  research  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  Is  an  Important  Instrument, 
which  enables  the  members  of  the  national 
broadcasting  staffs  to  keep  up  to  date,  to  pre- 
serve the  Impression  of  timeliness,  and  to 
keep  apace  with  the  changes.  Whether  the 
btaS  niemijers  are  new  or  old  emigrants,  they 
are  in  danger  of  getting  more  and  more  de- 
tached and  losing  contact  with  recent 
changes  In  the  home  audiences.  Concerns 
and  priorities  change,  new  slogans  and  con- 
cepts develop  (eg.,  new  economic  mecha- 
nisms ) ,  and  new  social  phenomena  emerge 
I  hippies ) .  To  keep  apace  with  the  changes 
and  to  update  their  approach,  the  broad- 
cristers,  script  writers,  and  commentators  con 
s.ifely  rely  on  the  findings  of  audience  analy- 
sis. To  take  full  advantage  of  its  potential. 
It  Is  Imporumt  that  audience  analysis  be 
tre.Tted  not  as  a  threatening  authority  exert- 
ing criticism  but  as  an  Important  source  of 
authentic  Information  which  can  help  to 
adjust  to  the  latest  changes  and  provide  a 
basis  for  timely  decisions  not  by  speculations 
and  arbitrariness  but  by  empirical  evidence. 

Finally  and  most  Importi^ntly.  RFE  audi- 
ence analysis  has  tlie  organizational,  mate- 
rial, and  personnel  resources  to  provide  up- 
to-date  audience  information  and  feedback 
on  approximately  120  miUlon  Eastern  Euro- 
peans— a  knowledge  presently  not  available 
from  any  other  source. 


TABLE  l.-RADIO  LISTENING  TRENDS  OF  RFE'S  5  MAIN  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  AUDIENCES 


Survey  year 


C3R 


Size  oi  audience  in  percentage  of  total  popu 
Hungary  Poland  Rumania 


ilation 


Size  of  sample  interviewed 


Bulgaria 


(^R 
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43 
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1967 :::'" 

47 
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1968' 

37 

1968'    . 

1969'  .. : : 

65 

66 

19695 
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50 

49 
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53 
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.47. 
■56' 


38 
38 


55 
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60 
63 


55 


59 


57 


42 

■45' 


>324 
425 
465 
326 

1,155 
668 

1,129 

1,706 


11.144 
1,570 
1,673 
1,247 
1.003 


1.166 

1,106 


11,675 
859 

1,366 
1.794 
1,095 

'  1.4E6 
1,371 


1576 


494 

SSI 
1,026 


Bulgaria 


1  S8« 

407 


1,499 


1.525 


1,316 


1,192 


248 

399 


1  Previous  samples  Included  many  refugees.  provldinB  less  solid  basis  for  generalizations. 
•  Perio  I  prccedins  Soviet  invasion  of  CSR— period  of  "Prague  Spring." 

'  Po-tinvasion  period. 
'  Spring -early  summer  period. 
Farlv  fall  period,  resumptinn  of  hpavy  |smmmg. 


Note:  The  percentage  figures  refer  to  respondents  who  stated  explicitly  that  thev  listen  lo  RFE. 

Sutjsequent  questions  on  frequency  of  listening  showed  in  1970,  tor  instance,  that  52  to  98  percent 
listened  once  a  weeK  or  more  and  2  to  27  percent  listened  less  frequently.  The  data  are  based  on 
the  following  report  numbers:  CSR:  92. 118, 151,  164,  218,  230,  259,  304:  Hungary:  104. 122,  157 
175,  222, 238,  263,  300;  Poland:  107, 116, 133, 174.  219,  237,  269, 301 ;  Rumania:  132,  204,  234.  270 
303;  Bulgaria:  156. 186, 305. 


TABLE  2.-"WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DO  YOU  CONSIDER  MOST  IMPORTANT  TASKS  OF  RFE7" 

|ln  percent] 


PolanJ 

71 

46 

8 

15 

13 

Hungary 

68 
29 

7 

19 
12 

CSR 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

b3 

60 

4 

1 

20 

Poland 

Hungary 

CSR 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

To  inform  about  events 

To  explain  causes 

67 
35 

6 
16 

7 

55 

33 

2 

4 

11 

Otner  tasks 

No  answer 

5 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

2 
I 

4 

I 

To  educate 

To  entertain 

To  encourage 

Number  of  cases 

643 

548 

432 

251 

101 

)86 


Table  3. 


Why  do  you  like  Radio  Free 
Europe?" 

Percent 
,=:  .:.tere.~t:r.g  aud  varied  programs  ..  36 
St  uJormacion  on  the  own  country  ._  19 
pplies     Information     otherwise     not 

a.a.lable   —     11 

^ddca-;t6  all  day 10 

,  infurmed  Western  station 10 

t  objective  a:.d  truthful 9 

Hko  the  be.it  entertainment  programs  _-       7 


B  ■ 
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Appendix  5 
Radio  F^ee  El*hope  Publications  Used 
318.    The    Major    Information    Sources    of 
Polish    Respondents    on    Important    Foreign 
.i!id  Etonieitio  Issues.  October  1971. 

no.    The    Major    Information    Sources    of 
H.K.garian  Respondents  on  Important  For- 
!  jn  and  Domestic  Issues,  September  1971. 
J 14.    An    Audience    Evaluation    of    RFE's 
lechoiiov^k  Programs,  September  1&71. 
313.    An    Audience    Evaluation    of    RFE's 
R  imaiiian  Programs,  September  1971. 

312.    An    Audience    Evaluation    of    RFE's 
P^lich  Programs.  August  1971. 

311.    An    Audience    Evaluation    of    RFE's 
Hlu.garlan  Programs,  August   1971. 

i-jj.  Party  Preference  Trends  in  Hypothetl- 
.Mi  Free  Elections  In  Ea.'t  Europe.  July  1971. 
VJ.5.    Ll.s'euiug   to   Western   Radio   in   Bul- 
g.lria  Before  and  After  the  "Polish  Events" 
:.pril  1970-March  1971  i .  May  1971. 
3J3.  Rumanian  Listening  Patterns  Before 
d  After  the  "PL^llsh  Events"   (April  1970- 
.Mkrch  1971 ) ,  May  1971. 
304.    Audience    Trends    in    Czecho&lovaJtia 
:li67-1570),  May  1971. 

301.  Listening  to  Western  Radio  In  Hun- 
y   Bef.,re  and   After  t'ne  "Polish   Events" 
i.f.iy   1970-March  1971),  April  1971. 

.100.  Listening  to  We.-tern  Radio  in  Poland 
Bii'.re    and    After    the    '"December    Events" 
.'fay  1970-March  1971),  April  1971. 

2.  Tlie  Reliability  of  Radio  Free  Europe. 
December  1970. 

88,  The  Images  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
R^dij  Bucharest  Among  Rumanian  Respond- 
November  1970. 
287.  Tr.e  Images  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
R  idio  Budapest  Among  Hungari.m.s.  Novem- 
1970 
284.  The  Image  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
r,T  the  Domestic   Station  Among  Poles.  Oc- 
cber  1970. 
283.  Tile  Imaite  Am.ii^'  C';-cch.-  and  Slovaks 
Radio    Free    Europe    and    tiif    Domestic 
Hkdio  Station.-.  October   1970. 

280    Identifying  with  R;d:o  Free  Europe. 
\  :?u,-.-    1970. 

270.    Rumanian    Listening    Patterns.    May 
!'j39-March  1970.  May  1970. 

io9.  Listening  to  Wes'ern  Radio  in  Poland — 
1''39.  May   1970. 

2'"3.  Listening  to  Western   Radio  Stations 
i:J  Hungary  In  1969.  February  1970. 

259.  Listening  to  rfe  in  C-echoslovakla  In 
I'tig  'A  Preliminary  Report).  December  1969. 
250.  Attitudes  To-.vard  Key  Political  C>_n- 
pfs  in  Ea^t  Europe  i  .An  Exercise  In  the 
M  ^.u>urenient  of  Meaning).  BOUN'D  STUDY. 
D^.-embsr   1909. 

;45.   Lis-enlng   "o  Western  Radio   in  East 

rope  ( Jolnts.y.  BOUND  STUDY,  July  1969. 

2;0.  Listening  ic,  RFE  Pn. grams  In  Czech  :■- 

.rila  Before  and  .After  .Ancust  21.  April 

'  hyj- 

233.  Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Hungarv 
!h|  19':8.  April   ISi^O. 

37.     Listening     to     Western     Radio     in 
rJland— 1968,  Apr'.:  1969. 

233.  Audience  M.ul  in  1968.  March  1969. 

234  Rumanian  Listening  Patterns  1968-69, 
-M  irch   1969. 

230.   Listening    to   Western   Broadcasts   in 
Chechoslovakia  Before   and  .After  the  Inva- 
I'ln,  January  1969. 

223.    The    Program    Preference.s    of    RFE's 

ingarian  Listeners    (A  Technical   Report), 
D  'cember  19C8. 


222.  Listening  to  Western  Radio  In  Hun- 
i'.try  1937-1968,' November  1968. 

221.  Radio  Free  Europe's  Llstenershlp 
Irendb.  19^2-1968.  October  1968. 

219.  Listening  to  Western  Radio  in  Po- 
land, October  1968. 

218.  RFE's  Audience  in  Czechoslovakia 
After  the  Invasion  (A  Preliminary  Report) 
(Strictly  Conndentlal),  October  1968. 

206  RFE's  Audience  in  Czechoslovakia 
1  1963-1968  ),  April  1968. 

204.  Rumania  Listening  Patterns  1967, 
March  1968. 

186.  Listemng  to  Western  Radio  in  Bul- 
garia, September  1967. 

185.  The  Image  of  RFE  in  Bulgaria,  Sep- 
tember 1967. 

181.  The  Image  of  RFE  in  Poland,  August 
1j67. 

177.  The  Image  of  RFE  In  Hungary,  July 
1967. 

175.  Li--.tenlng  to  Western  Radio  in  Hun- 
gary, 1966,  1967,  July  1967. 

174.  Listening  to  Western  Radio  In  Po- 
Luid,  July  1967. 

168.  The  Image  if  RFE  in  Czechoslovakia, 
February  1967. 

164.  Listening  to  Western  Radio  Stations 
in  Czeciioilovakia,  February  1967. 

157.  Hungarian  Listening  Patterns,  1965/ 
1966.  August  1966. 

156.  Bulgarian  Listening  Patterns,  1964/ 
1966.  August   1966. 

151.  Listening  to  Western  Stations  in 
L/ec:ic,;lovakia  III,  June  1966. 

133.  Listening  to  Western  Radio  In  Po- 
i.tnd.  December  1965. 

132.  Rumanian  Listening  Patterns  lU,  De- 
cember 1965. 

122.  Hungarian  Listening  Patterns  1964- 
1965.  August  1965. 

118.  The  Audience  of  Western  Broadcasters 
to  Czechoslovakia — II.  March  1965. 

116.  Radio  Listening  Patterns  and  Pro- 
gram Preferences  of  Polish  Listeners  to  RFE 
'iVith  Special  Reference  to  Certain  Age  and 
o.cupation  Factors),  January  1965. 

115.  Hungarian  Attitudes  Toward  Other 
Nations,  December  1964. 

107.  Radio  Listening  Patterns  and  Program 
Preferences  of  Polish  Listeners  to  RFE,  Au- 
gust 1964. 

104.  Hungariuu  Listening  Patterns  Prior  to 
•he  Cessation  of  Jamming,  April  1964. 

92.  Agitation  or  Information'.'  East  Euro- 
peans Mistrust  Tlieir  Mass  Media  (An  Il- 
lustrative Report ) .  August  1963. 

James  Robert  Price 

Janies  Rol)ert  Price,  presently  a  member 
r-f  the  Foreign  .Affairs  Division,  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  was 
born  on  January  3.  1927,  In  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools 
there  and  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University's  School  of 
Advanced  luternatlonal  Studies.  He  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  political  science  and  his- 
tory from  the  University  of  Alabama  (1949) 
and  a  master's  degree  from  Johns  Hopkin.s 
(1950).  His  academic  record  won  him  mem- 
bers!] ip  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

From  1950-1957,  he  was  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  and  the  Central 
Iiitellifjence  Agency.  He  served  on  tiio  Indo- 
nesian Desk  until  October  1951.  From  October 
1951  through  November  1953,  he  was  assigned 
as  Vice  Consul  at  the  American  Embassy, 
Djakarta.  Indonesia.  His  duties  Included  po- 
litical and  economic  reporting,  as  well  as  ad- 
ministrative supervision  of  local  Chinese  and 
Indonesian  employees.  He  then  returned  to 
the  Indonesian  Desk  In  Washington.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  duties,  he  served  on  the 
Indonesian  working  group  of  the  National 
Security  Council's  Operations  Coordinating 
Board. 

In  March  1957,  he  was  assigned  to  Madrid. 
.Spam,  as  general  a.ssistant  to  the  pres-ident 
of  Janl'at  al  Islam.  Inc.,  Mr.  Ahmad  Kamal, 
and  to  supervise  and   develop  relationships 


between  the  Moslem  foundation  and  all  non- 
Moslem  governmental  and  private  organiza- 
tions. He  traveled  extensively  in  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  conduct- 
ing negotiation^  with  private,  governmental, 
and  United  Nations  agencies  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  programs  for  refugee  relief 
and  reliabilitation  In  Austria,  Germany,  Italy, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Iran,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  He  supervised  negotiation  of 
contracts  between  Jani'at  al  Islam,  Inc. 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 

In  May  of  1959,  he  was  transferred  from 
Europe  to  Washington,  D.C..  to  serve  as  the 
foundation's  representative  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States.  His  duties  in- 
cluded the  .stipervision  of  contractual  rela- 
tionships with  the  U.S.  Government,  main- 
tenance of  liaison  with  the  Moslem  diplo- 
matic corps  in  Washington  and  New  York, 
and  general  liaison  with  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive brandies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

From  1957  through  December  of  1962,  he 
was  Washington,  D.C.  Representative  and 
Executive  Director,  Jaml'at  al  Islam,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  347,  San  Francisco,  California.  (Au 
international  Moslem  humanitarian  and 
educational  foundation.) 

From  December  1962,  to  October  1970,  he 
was  Manager,  Cultural  Information  Analysis 
Center,  Center  for  Research  In  Social  Sys- 
tems (CRESS)  of  the  American  Institutes  for 
Research,  Kensington,  Maryland,  where  he 
was  responsible  for  the  development,  admin- 
istration, and  supervision  of  an  organization 
of  29  professional  social  science  research  and 
information  specialists  and  related  person- 
.lel.  The  organization  developed  and  main- 
tained aia  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval activity  in  the  fields  of  cross- 
culttiral  Information  and  conmiunica- 
tlon  and  Internal  defense  and  development. 
CINFAC  also  provided  a  rapid  response  in- 
formation analysis  service  to  government 
agencies  and  to  private  research  and  aca- 
demic organizations  performing  government- 
sponsored  work.  Mr.  Price  also  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  a  social  science  research  team 
preparing  au  intercultural  communicatloiis 
study  of  the  Republic  of  'Vietnam. 

From  October  1970,  to  April  1971,  he  was 
technical  director.  National  Media  Analysis, 
Inc..  1875  Connecticut  Avenvie,  N.W.,  Wash- 
iiigon,  D.C.  National  Media  Ansylsls  pro- 
vides, for  a  private  clientele,  research  reports 
on  public  opinion  In  the  United  States,  As  Is 
Implied  by  its  name.  National  J,ledla  Analysis 
reports  are  based  upon  a  specialized  content 
an.ily..is  of  U.S.  mass  media  according  to 
techniques  developed  in  collaboration  with 
the  late  Dr.  Paul  M.  A.  Llnebarger  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Price  has 
served  as  a  consultant  Technical  Director  of 
this  firm  since  1960  and  continues  to  serve 
in  this  capacity  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Mr.  Price  was  appointed  an  analyst  in  Na- 
tional Defense,  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress,  in  April  of  1971. 

Some  of  Mr.  Price's  published  studies  are 
the  following: 

1.  "Algeria  (1954-1962),"  in  Challenge  and 
Response  in  Internal  Conflict  (by  D.  M.  Con- 
dlt,  et  al.).  CRESS,  1968. 

2.  Attitudes  of  Selected  Audiences  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (U)  (S)  (with  W.  C. 
Manee  and  C.  B.  Brooks).  CRESS,  1966. 

3.  CRESS  Research  on  Vietnam:  A  Biblio- 
graphic Essav  (with  Skaldrite  Fallah). 
CRESS,  1968. 

4.  Giving  Credit  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam lU)    fC).  CRESS,  1964. 

5.  Intercultural  Communications  Guide 
for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (U)  (C)  (with 
P.  A.  Munson,  et  al.).  CRESS,  1967. 

6.  Irrigation  as  a  Factor  In  the  Economic 
Development  of  Thailand.  CRESS.  1967. 

7.  Research  Notes  on  Communist  Strategy 
and  Tactics  in  Negotiating  Situations  (J.  R. 
Price,  et  al.) .  CRESS,  1968. 
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8.  Witchcraft.  Sorcery,  Magic,  and  Other 
Psvchologlcal  Phenomena  and  Tlielr  Implica- 
tions on  Military  and  Paramilitary  Operations 
In  the  Congo,  (co-author,  with  Paul  A.  Jurel- 
dlnll,  CRESS,  1964. 

His  linguistic  attainments  are  a  fair 
knowledge  of  spoken  Japanese  and  of  written 
and  spoken  Spanish,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  Indonesian  Malay. 


LoriAND  Beut.m.an   S.  .mav 

Lorand  Bertalan  Szalay  was  born  in  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  on  June  28,  1921.  He  gradu- 
ated frjm  the  Academy  for  Foreign  Trade 
and  Languages,  Budapest,  in  1C50,  witli  twi; 
degrees  in  Foreign  Languages,  and  secured 
his  Ph.D.  in  Psychology  from  the  University 
of  Vienna  in  1961.  He  has  engaged  in  post- 
doctoral Studies  lu  Social  Psychology  and 
Psychollnquistics,  at  the  Uni\ersity  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  Illinois. 

Prom  1959  to  1960,  Dr.  Szalay  performed 
research  in  the  Sold  of  social  psychology  and 
conmiuuicaLion,  content  analysis  of  m.i.=E 
media  output,  assertion  analysis,  and  seniau- 
t:c  mr?surements,  at  the  Psychologiciil  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Austria. 
In  1961-1962  he  concfiitrated  on  smali- 
grjup  research.  Intra-  and  inter-group  com- 
munication, and  group  crr-ativity  as  a  fmic- 
tioii  task  and  communication  ^Lnlcture,  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Group  liiieciive- 
uess  Research  Library.  He  served  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Vienna,  from 
1951  lo  1961  at  tae  Ualvcr.-liy  of  Illinois  fr;.m 
1961  to  1962.  He  next  performed  iield  r^- 
sc.rch  on  word-of-mouth  comsnunication  m 
Thalia. id.  as  a  co-investigator  for  SORO.  The 
.American  Unlversil;,  of  Washiugion.  D.C.  In 
1964-1965.  he  was  principal  nivestigator  in 
the  development  of  a  research  t^-chnique 
(Associative  Group  .Analysis)  designed  for  the 
quant. tatlve  analysis  ol  ^.t'^up  ur  culture- 
specific  memory  content.  He  also  icr\ed  in 
1965  as  an  instructor  at  Prince  George's  Com- 
munity College.  As  a  project  director,  in 
1965-1966,  he  conducted  research  in  intercul- 
tural communication,  with  special  empha^..-, 
ou  factors  Influencing  ccmmunication  suc- 
cess with  Foreign  audiences,  especially  in  the 
niatt-tr  cf  altitude  meaourenient  and  value 
analysis.  During  the  same  period,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Center  for  Research  in  So- 
cial Systems  of  The  American  University  and 
as  an  instructor  by  George  Wus.iington  Uni- 
versity. Washington,  U.C. 

From  19()7  to  1909.  Dr.  Szalay  was  engaged 
as  project  director  in  a  comparative  study  ^I 
cultural  groups,  analyzing  p.,yclio-cultin-al 
variables.  Field  service  was  performed  in 
Korea.  Since  1970,  he  has  engaged  in  a  c^.m- 
parative  study  of  the  American  and  Yugo- 
slav psychj-cultures,  in  collaboration  with 
Professor  Pecjak  cf  the  University  of  Ljubli- 
Jana.  Tiie  study  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society.  Dr.  Szalay  also  is 
serving  at  tiie  present  time  in  the  capacity 
of  Senior  Research  Sc.eiUist.  American  In- 
stitutes for  Research,  Kensington.  Maryland 

Dr.  Szalay  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  and 
the  American  Sociological  Association.  His 
pub!l;ations  are  lis'ed  below: 

Doctoral  Dissertation:  "Eine  psychologisch- 
semantische  Unter.suchung  vun  Zietworten '. 
Vienna,  1961. 

"The  Semantic  Structure  of  Verb.«."  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  ExDirimentclie  und  Aneerwandte 
Psychologie,  IX  ( 1962) .  140-163. 

The  Study  of  Communication  In  Thailand. 
wii:-i  co-author,  M.  Jacobs.  Washington.  D.C: 
SORO,  the  American  University,' 1964.  150 
PV- 

Cultural  Meanings  and  Values:  A  Meth'.d 
of  Empirical  Assessment.  Lorand  B.  Szala'- 
with  J,  Bieiit.  W.ishington,  DC:  Special  Op- 
erations Research  Office  (SORO)  [now  Cen- 
ter for  Research  in  Social  Systems  (CRESS)  I. 
Tiie  .American  University.  i965. 

"Research   Requirements   Posed   by   Tasks 
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of  Intercultural  Communication."  paper  read 
at  tiie  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Asiociatlou,  Los  Angeles.  Cal;*".. 
September  1964.  Printed  in  Psychological 
Research  in  National  Defense  Today,  Lorand 
B.  Szalay.  W'ashington,  D.C:  U.S.  Army  Be- 
havioral Science  Research  Laboratory,  1967. 

"Tlie  Analysis  of  Cultural  Meanings 
Tlirough  Free  Verbal  Associations."  Journal 
of  Social  Psychology.  Lorand  B  Szalay. 
LXXII  (1967).  161-187. 

Persuasion  Overseas,  senior  author  witia 
R.  Walker,  G.  Schueller,  J.  Brent.  Washing- 
ton, D.C:  SORO,  Tlie  American  University, 
1965.  120  pp. 

"Use  of  Word  As.-ociations  in  Foreign  Area 
Study."  Proceedings,  75th  Annual  Conven- 
tion, Lorand  B.  Szalay.  .American  Psycholog- 
ical Association,  19P7.  pj).  373-374. 

Variables  Affecting  Cultural  Meanings 
-Assessed  by  .Associative  Group  Analysis. 
Lorand  B.  Szalay,  with  C  Wmdle  and  J. 
Brent.  Wrtshington,  D.C:  Center  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Systems  (CRESS),  The 
American  University,  1968. 

"Relative  Influence  of  Linguistic  'Versus 
C'.iltural  Factors  on  Free  'Verbal  Associa- 
tions," Psycliological  Reports,  Lorand  B. 
Szalay  with  C  Wmdle,  XXII  (1968),  43-51. 

■  The  Use  of  Word  Ass.:>clations  for  Value 
Analysis."  Proceedings,  75th  Annua]  Ccn- 
ventr)n,  Lorand  B.  Szalay.  witii  J,  Brent  and 
D.  A.  Lysne.  American  Psvchologlcal  .Associa- 
tion. 1968,  pp.  634-644. 

Attitude  Measurement  and  Value  Analysis 
by  tlie  Mo'hod  of  Associative  Group  Analysis, 
Lorand  B.  Szalay,  D,  A.  Lysne,  and  J.  E, 
Brent,  Kensington,  Md.:  Americ.in  Institutes 
for  Research,  1970. 

"Attitude  Measurement  by  Free  Verbal 
Associations."  Journal  of  .Social  Psychology. 
Lorand  B.  Szalay,  Charles  Windle.  and  Dale 
A.  Lysne.  LXXXII   (1970).  [ip.  43-55. 

"Attitude  Research  in  Intercultural  Com- 
munication." Journal  of  Communication. 
Lorand  B.  .Szalay.  XX  (1970i,  pp.  180-200. 

"Tlie  Impact  of  the  American  Environment 
on  Foreign  Students:  The  C.-.i,e  of  the  South 
Korean.?.'"  a  paper  prep.arod  for  the  G6th  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  Rita  M,  Kelly  and 
Lorand  B.  Szalay.  Los  Angeles.  California, 
September  1970.  To  be  printed  in  Studies  In 
International  Political  Communication,  ed. 
R.  L.  Merrit.  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Chi- 
cago. 1971. 

"Verbal  Associations  in  the  Analysis  of 
Subjective  Culture,"  Current  Anthropology 
Lorand  B.  Szalay  and  Bela  C  Maday.  in  press, 

A  Lexicon  of  Selected  U.S. -Korean  Com- 
munication Themes,  senior  author.  Kensing- 
ton. Md.:  .American  In.stltutcs  for  Research, 
1971.  220  pp. 

Communication  Lexicon  on  Tliree  South 
Korean  -Audiences — Social,  National  and  Mo- 
tivational Domains,  senior  author.  Kensing- 
ton. Mil.:  American  Institutes  for  Research, 
in  press. 

Radio  Liberty— A  Sttdy  of  Its  Origins. 
Structi  RE.  Policy  Programing  and 
Effe^tu-enk.ss — Summary  of  Study 

(By  Joseph  G.  Whelan.  Specialist  In  Soviet 
aiid  East  European  Affairs.  Foreign  Affairs 
Division.  February  29,  1972) 

I.    BASIC    information    ON    RADIO    IIBERTT     (RL) 

The  operations  of  Radio  Liberty  (RL)  have 
remained  almost  completely  tinptibllclzed 
since  its  Inception  nearly  tv,-o  decades  ago. 
Except  for  Soviet  specialists,  relatively  few 
America 'is  know  of  RL's  existence.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  lilst'.ry, 
organization,  admlnistratio'i.  and  cpcra'i'ir.s 
of  RL.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  study  will  as-l.st 
in  an  evaluation  of  RL's  activities  in  the 
context  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
how  It  relates  to  ci:rrently  declared  purposes 
of  that  policy.  It  is  also  hoped  that  an  in- 
depth  research  effort  of  this  organization 
will  assist  a  broader  understanding  of  its 
purposes  and  functions,  dispel  possible  In- 


formational gaps  and  misconceptions,  and 
provide  useful  data  for  those  concerned  with 
assessing  Us  purposes  aitd  Impact.  The  im- 
plications of  the  Radio  for  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy and  considerations  on  the  organizational 
aspects  of  RL  will  be  examined  lu  separate 
reports  lo  be  prepared  in.  the  future. 

RL  was  formally  conceived,  at  least  orga- 
nizationally, in  the  State  of  Delaware  on 
January  IB,  1951,  with  the  lucorpcratlon  of 
the  "American  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Peoples  of  the  USSR.  Inc."  This  orga- 
nization was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Radio  Liberty  Committee,  Inc.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  committee  was  to  sponsor 
shortwave  broadcasts  to  llie  Soviet  Union 
by  former  Soviet  citizens.  Broadcasts  began 
on  March  1.  1953.  ou  a  vtry  small  scale. 
Basic  policy  of  the  committee  called  for  the 
"liberation"  cf  Soviet  Russia  from  the 
"tyranny  of  Bolshevism."  This  policy  re- 
flected the  theme  of  "liberation"  In  American 
foreign  policy  during  the  early  years  of  tlie 
Elsenhower  Administration.  However,  lu  the 
later  years  RL  policy  clianged  from  "libera- 
tion" lo  "liberalizailoii"  as  canaitloiis  wltliin 
the  Soviet  Union  improved  under  the  Im- 
pact of  de-SLalimzaiiou.  Ever  since  the  late 
1950s  RL  has  been  committed  lo  a  policy 
of  peaceful  liberalization  of  Soviet  society, 
and  its  broadcasis  have  been  struciuied 
accordingly. 

Administrative  headquarters  for  RL  are 
m  New  York  City.  Mr.  Howard  H.  Sargeanl 
is  President.  In  addition,  RL  maintains  ad- 
ministrative offices,  broadcast  headquarters 
and  research  lacllities  lu  Munich,  Germany. 
Oeices,  studios  and  other  facilities  are  lo- 
cated In  Barcelona,  Lamperiheim  ^Ger- 
mauy),  London,  Madrid.  Paris,  Playa  del 
Pals  (Spain) ,  and  'I'aipel.  All  of  these  facili- 
ties together  with  the  U.S.  Dhlslon  In  New 
York  come  under  the  admlnisLratlve  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  Kenneth  Scott,  RL's  Executive 
Director  In  Munich.  Operations  al  Munich 
are  broken  down  inio  four  major  subdivi- 
sions: the  Program  Policy  Division,  the  Net- 
work Division,  the  Adnxlnistratlve  Division 
and  the  Program  Operations  Division. 

An  important  aspect  to  the  organizational 
side  of  RL  is  the  prevailing  administraiive 
style.  This  style  encourages  flexlbUliy  and 
informality,  and  fosters  a  type  of  fluldily 
that  allows  the  widest  permissible  range  of 
individual  creativity  and  Inliiaiive,  yet 
within  a  closely  admiiilstered  and  carefully 
structured  system  of  policy.  Such  flexibility, 
hov.ever,  creates  certain  organizational  riuks. 

What  speciflc  relations  have  existed  be- 
tween RL  and  the  Executive  Branch  a.id  the 
extent  of  RL's  independence  were  matters 
that  could  iiot  be  fully  explored  duriiig  this 
study.  HcweNer,  us  an  outsider  viewing  RL's 
current  operations  through  documentation, 
extensive  interviews,  and  actual  on-site  visits 
to  facilities,  certain  aspects  of  RL's  activities 
are  apparent  and  it  is  possible  lo  make  the 
following  generalizations:  (1)  that  RL  is 
clearly  a  United  States  Government  opera- 
tion ar.d  an  integral  part  of  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy  apparatus;  (2)  that  It  seems 
to  have  a  wide  range  of  independence  from 
the  Executive  Branch  in  its  brcndcaslinp  op- 
erations; and  (3)  that  its  operating  policies 
seem  to  be  generated  within  the  organiza- 
tion and  not  necessarily  dictated  by  an  out- 
side authority. 

Staff  of  RL  has  numbered  around  1000  in 
recent  years.  As  a  surrogate  "Home  Service" 
for  the  Soviet  people,  the  staff,  in  keepmg 
with  the  multinational  character  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  is  itself  muUl national.  However, 
the  major  broadcasting  effort  of  RL  is  di- 
rected at  the  Russian-speaking  audience.  The 
top  administrative  posts  in  policy  making, 
policy  control,  and  In  kev  operations  are 
held  by  Americans.  The  staff  is  regarded  as 
being  highly  professional.  It  is  multifunc- 
tional, and  ideally,  RL  strives  for  a  staff  that 
represents  the  combined  skills  of  a  scholar, 
writer,  journalist  and  radio  performer.  In- 
house  training  for  RL  is  an  orgatiiyational 
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f.ir.ctloa  created  by  necessity.  Start  attrition 
'  IK-  to  advanci.ig  age  ar.d  retirements,  along 
vuh  difficulties  in  recruiting  I'.ewcomers 
f-om  the  Slavic  areas  of  the  Soviet  Ur.ion, 
;:;se  a  potentially  sor.cr.s  presonuel  problem 
f ;  r  the  future.  The  proiesslnualism  of  staff 
.  .  apparent  in  the  quality  of  their  research 
;  r  d-.ict.  their  niultilu:gi.:al  facility,  the  uiii- 
r,  ue  comnination  of  America;i  and  Wtstern 
^.-holarship  with  the  native  talents  of  former 
.-oviet  citizens,  arid  finally  the  existence  of 
?A\  orgaulzatior.al  spirit  '.'i.bX  seems  to  arise 
:  -jiTi  a  cinviction  of  participating  in  creating 
;.:Dsit:ve  ci.ange  within  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
^:lctitlori,  RL  maintains  close  connections 
.'  ith  the  Wos; -rn  scholarly  community  as  a 
'  3niplem'j;.ii.:g  force  to  tl;elr  research  and 
roadcasting  operaticns. 
On  tlie  technical  side  of  its  operations. 
f  L  has  transmitters  at  Lampcrtheim.  Ger- 
:  i.-i.iy,   Pals.   Spam,   and   Taipei.   Taiwan.    A 

•  val  of  1.3.50.000  watts  of  power  enables  RL 
)  tra-  smit  its  sigi^al  to  the  Soviei  audience. 

J  rimming  u  serious  but  by  no  means  a;i  in- 
j  .■.r.nioMUtable  obstacle.  Frequencies  are  allo- 
.:.,tecl  according  to  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
1  ational    Telecommunications    Union,    and 

ansmlttcrs  are  licensed  by  host  countries 

pon  whose  territories  RL's  f.'tcilities  are  in- 

;  ailed.  Coiitiniiatlou  of  such  licenses  rests 

lely  •:pon  the  will  of  the  h.ost  country,  thus 

I  .jecUng  a  precaricns  quality  of  dependency 

;'.  oi'.ers  In  RL's  operations. 
RL's  broadcaitiijg  operaticns  are  supported 
t:  y   a   rescarcli    effort   that    is   Impressive    li. 
r  och  quality  and  m  quantity.  To  keep  abreast 

f  internal  developments  In  the  Soviet  Union 
inU  to  know  wliat  gaps  to  fill  in  tlielr  pr; - 

[■animlng,  RL    tulf  !n  New  York  and  Mun'ch 
.  ave  at   their  disposal   a   vast  collection  of 

'■.v-papers,     joiinals,     bucks,     microfiUiiS. 
ni;  with  iiiunlt;  red  repurts  of  iiovitt  ru:i,.i. 

•  lcss  to  wire  services  ol  the  world,  and  iho 
clnily  output  of  Radio  Free  Europe's  (RPE) 
::e\vs  budget. 

The  research  tifort  is  f'lrther  b.icked  up 
:y  RL's  library  facilities  and  the  expensive 
.-^sourceH  .)f  The  Institute  tor  the  Study 
.  f  the  USrfR.  also  in  Munich  Owiiii;  to  budg- 
f:ary  r'-~trlctions.  the  Institute  wo.s  '.erml- 
:  ated  ..:  'i.e  end  oi  lO'i'l,  RI.'.s  research  facil- 
:  les  art'  '  ;;en  to  .scholars,  and  RL  makes 
many  oi  its  research  products  .ivail.ible  to 
jec;  liisu  :n  .icademla.  '.he  government,  ami 

•  16  mass  media  winj  ai>'  concerned  with  con- 

•  ?mpcrary  Soviet  affairs.  Tlie  quality  of  re- 
=  'arch  donp  by  RL.  which  ha?  been  highly 
■  rr.mendec,  by  leading  Western  schol:irs.  is 
•.  ,tal  to  Its  broadr.t.^tlng  operations  since  it 
must  f:U  the  gap.-^  uf  knowledge  and  infor- 
ruatlon  created  within  lis  Soviet  audience  by 
r  'gime  censorship. 

II,    RL  S    GO.'U.S,    POLICIES.    .\ND    POLICY 
FOBMUL.4TI0NS 

The  primary  objective  of  RL  is  to  encourage 

■.  lose  forces  of  Itberdlization  within  Soviet 
.-  >clety  that  wiu  bring  an  eventual  peaceful 
:>.-oIuu'jn  of  rhe  USSR  from  Communist  to- 
:  iatarian;--m  to  ;i  genuine  democratic  form 
qT  government.  The  uitimate  goal  ;j  cJemcc- 
r  itlzatlon  of  Soviet  society  in  the  expecta- 
t  on  that  within  such  internal  forces  of  Iib- 
e-alizatlon  lies  the  gre.itest  hope  of  world 
p  eace. 

RL's  is  a  commitment  to  peaceful  change 
f  om  within.  It  rejects  confrontation  as  an 
i  istrumentality  in  achieving  its  goals.  RL 
e  icourag!?s  Soviet  peoples  to  work  together 
,15  a  flrst  step  m  instilling  the  habit  of  de- 
mocracy. It  broadcasts  truthful  information, 
:  )  enable  the  Soviet  f>e  iples  to  make  their 
jivn  Judgments  on  developments  in  the  So- 

V  ,et  Union,  to  All  in  the  gaps  of  missing  in- 
:"  )nna:ion  caused  by  Soviet  censorsh.ip  and 
t )  correct  distortlrms  of  prop.iganda. 

Within  the  larger  framework  uf  g.^ais  and 
;^urp<:ses  RL  purs.ies  immediate  objectives 
:  la:  focus  on  such  practical  themes  as  dem- 
o:ratic  political  alternatives,  economic  re- 
f  )rm.  peaceful  intentions  of  the  demcx:ratic 

V  orld.    Ideological    irrelevance   of    Marxism- 


Leuinism.  and  the  virtue  of  cultural  diversity 
and  political  pluralism. 

To  achieve  its  objectives.  RL  seeks  to  pro- 
mote public  opinion  ic-rmation  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  it  does  this  principally 
through  its  radio  broadcasting  operations.  RL 
oprates  on  the  principle  of  the  right  of  a 
free  press:  it  "upholds  the  right  of  the  whole 
Soviet  public  to  know  the  whole  truth  about 
any  question";  it  is  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple, affirmed  In  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  of  1948.  that  the  So- 
viet people,  like  all  other  peoples,  have  a 
universal  right  to  be  Informed. 

The  gener.a  philosophical  approach  of  RL 
is  one  that  appeals  to  rationalism.  It  at- 
tempts to  ''substitute  reason  for  emotion, 
and  a  calm  voice  for  stridency."  It  begins 
from  the  premise  th.tt  "the  niost  convincing 
presentation  is  one  that  tells  all  sides  of  a 
story."  In  res«.rting  to  the  rational  approach, 
HL  strives  to  break  the  monopoly  over  com- 
munications which  the  regime  tries  to  Im- 
pose in  the  expectation  that  the  first  step 
in  the  er.-joiun  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship 
:s  th>^  development  of  individual  thought. 

In  general.  RL's  policy  guidelines  are  a 
r-^flection  of  a  moderate,  rational  approach  to 
the  politics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  guidelines  and  the  philosophy  that 
produced  them  are  contained  in  RL's  Policy 
Manual.  The  Manual  Is  RL's  operating  char- 
ter. It  Is  "the  mainspring  for  all  other  policy 
determinations,  the  central  authority  deter- 
mining audience  priorities,  program  content 
and  the  nature  of  Radio  Liberty's  approaches 
in  program  structure,  style  and  tone." 

In  formulating  broadcast  policy  and  de- 
signing radio  programming,  RL  makes  certain 
general  assumptions  about  Its  own  role,  the 
situation  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Soviet 
audience.  The  function  of  these  assumptions 
is  to  give  some  rational  direction  to  thought 
and  planning. 

With  regard  to  its  role,  RL  perceives  It  in 
general  as  that  of  a  participant  in  bringing 
iibout  positive  evolutionary  changes  within 
liie  Soviet  Union;  It  adheres  to  the  principle 
■  •I  -self-determination  to  the  extent  that  the 
Soviet  people  themselves  are  to  bring  about 
changes  from  wUhln  and  according  to  their 
own  interests  and  requirements;  It  acts  as  a 
conduit  for  the  flow  of  objective  information 
into  the  Soviet  Union  and  acts  also  as  a  forum 
for  debate  of  views  that  are  denied  by  the 
legaiiu;  it  rejects  violence  as  a  political  solu- 
tion and  Is  committed  to  the  belief  In  a  long 
term  process  of  change  for  the  better;  it 
denies  support  for  individuals  or  groups,  but 
gives  general  siipport  to  democratic  principle.; 
and  to  those  who  exercise  their  humaia  and 
constitutional  rights;  It  is  convinced,  finally, 
that  the  process  of  democratization  will  con- 
tintie  despite  momentary  setbacks. 

RL's  second  assumption  is  based  upon  an 
objective  analysis  of  the  situation  In  the  So- 
vlst  Union.  In  general,  RL  perceives  the  situ- 
ation as  follows:  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  great 
po'A-er  but  sutlers  from  serious  institutional 
:'.iid  ideological  inadequacies:  positive 
cliaiiges  have  occt;rred  but  totalitarianism 
iias  become  institutionr'.lliied  and  Us  con- 
tiauiitiou  la  Insured  still  further  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  phlegmatic,  Stallnlst-bred  lead- 
ership; serlotis  economic  problems,  arising 
from  contending  forces  of  modernization  and 
'^- hi  doxy,  plague  the  nation,  the  most  seri- 
•  iU-s  being  the  allocation  of  resources;  prob- 
lems of  defense  atid  foreign  policy  press  upon 
the  ruling  elite,  dividing  it  Into  competing 
forces — those  seeking  cooperation  and  those 
adhering  to  a  hardline  stances:  forces  of  dis- 
sent and  reformism  continue  to  divide  the 
country  into  polar  opposites,  one  seeking  re- 
form while  the  other  is  committed  to  a  static 
society  and  is  resi.rtant  ^o  change;  the  dxi^- 
sldent  movement  is  reformist  and  not  rev- 
olutionary; a  trend  toward  conservatism,  as 
understood  In  the  Soviet  context  and  not  in 
the  Western  sense.  Is  perceived  within  the 
current    leadership;     and    while    immediate 


prospects  for  democratization  are  not  bright, 
still  over  a  long  period  the  climate  could  be 
propitious;  RL  perceive  in  this  situation  a 
'challenging  opportunity"  for  stimulating  in- 
ternal presstires  for  positive  change.  The  RL 
statement,  essentially  cautious  and  well-rea- 
soned, beems  to  reflect  the  consensus  of  lead- 
ing Western  scholars  in  Soviet  studies  on  the 
current  Soviet  reality  and  what  the  prospects 
are  for  the  future.  However,  some  scholars, 
v.-ho  have  a  realist's  cast  to  their  thought, 
would  probably  be  less  sanguine  about  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  democracy. 

The  third  area  of  a.ssumptlons  co:'.cerns 
KLs  Soviet  audience.  In  general.  RL's 
ipproacii  is  elitist,  in  that  it  directs  its 
attention  mainly  to  the  power  elite,  either 
existing  or  in  potential.  RL  believes  that  this 
group  will  more  likely  Influence  political  de- 
cision:; In  the  future.  Moreover,  persons  in 
th:-;  group  are  more  likely  to  have  access  to 
shortwave  radio  and  thus  receive  RL's  signal. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  assumptions, 
RL  proceeds  toward  Its  long-range  goal  and 
immediate  objectives  by  maintaining  an  ef- 
fective overall  image.  It  does  this  by  apply- 
ing certain  basic  radio  broadcastliig  methods, 
utilizing  a  number  of  basic  themes  U\  all  its 
presentations,  and  maintaining  a  style  that 
is  both  appealing  and  effective.  The  guide 
Wutds  ill  this  effort  are  friendliness,  enllght- 
e;:ment  and  dignity.  In  brief,  RL  takes  the 
stance  of  a  "patriotic  internal  communi- 
cator": it  seeks  to  adapt  itself  to  the  Inter- 
ests aiid  style,  the  feelings  and  sensitivities 
of  the  Soviet  citizen;  it  envisions  Itself  as  a 
genuine  uncen.sored  "Home  Service",  thus 
making  it  essential  that  the  tone  of  broad- 
casting and  style  of  presentation  convey  the 
feeling  to  the  listener  that  RL  is  really  one 
of  them.  In  its  basic  metiiods,  RL  provides 
facts,  balanced  discussion  In  the  style  of  a 
democratic  system,  genuine  criticism,  and 
a  portrayal  of  the  Soviet  reality,  based  on 
Its  own.  research  facilities,  in  contrast  to  the 
regime  media's  propaganda  Image  of  that 
reality. 

In  pursuing  Its  objectives  RL  lays  down  a 
.^et  01  specific  guiding  principles.  Bv  and 
large  the  principles  are  commonsense:  they 
appeal  to  rc.aso;. ,  moderation  and  good  Judg- 
ment. 

Other  policy  requirements  iire  imposed 
npon  RL  that  ar:se  from  the  fact  that  its 
transmitters  are  located  on  territories  of  for- 
eign governmeiit,3.  Material  cannot  be  used 
In  broadcasts,  therefore,  that  would  harm 
the  Interests  of  the  host  governments  and 
embarrass  RL  s  rf  latlon  wi'h  them. 

The  Policy  Manual  is  RL's  cliarter  for  oper- 
ations. In  an  effort  to  keep  the  Manual  cur- 
rent, RL  perioulcalJy  reconsiders  certain  rele- 
vant questions  and  synthesizes  its  conclu- 
sions into  mere  current  formal  policy  state- 
ments and  guidances,  namely.  Broadcast  Po- 
sition Statements,  Broadcast  Guidances, 
Monfniy  Guidelines  and  Daily  Guidance 
Notes. 

The  primary  function  of  RL  policy  is  to 
make  sure  that  programming  provides  the 
Soviet  audience  with  objective,  accurate  aiid 
meaniiigail  information:  that  It  reflects  t'.ie 
growth  and  plurality  of  views  outside  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  that  it  corrects  significant 
omissions  and  distortions  in  Soviet  media. 
.Ml  members  of  RL  staff  contribute  to  policy- 
making and  policy  application,  but  the  mai:i 
role  is  played  by  President  Sargeant  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Scott.  Tliey  direct  and  re- 
view the  formation  of  all  policy  and  oversee 
policy  (jporations  at  all  levels. 

The  next  level  of  re.sponsibllity  lies  wlthi:; 
the  Program  Policy  Division  (PPD)  ar.d  re.sts 
upon  its  Director  in  Munich.  Tlirough  his 
policy  staff,  the  Director  exercises  the  chief 
operational  responsibility  for  policy  formu- 
lation and  application.  In  New  York,  the 
Policy  Coordinator  actively  participates  in 
the  formulation  of  current  policy.  Respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  all  policy  by  the 
U.S.  Division  rests  upon  him.  A  Special  Ad- 
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•  i.sor  assists  the  President  In  the  formulation 
iuci  ouordinatiou  of  basic  policy.  A  final  or- 
ganizational mechanism  in  the  policy  process 
is  tlie  Council   of  Editors  in  Munich. 

Wncn  .1.  fully  agreed  policy  draft  Is  finally 
concurred  in  by  the  Council,  it  is  passed  on 
10  tlie  L.xecative  Director  lor  hij  approval 
and  '  .^a-^i  to  the  President. 

i'oiicy  lormulatioiia  arc  dr,  icied  into  two 
major  categories,  tliosc  tlealing  with  long- 
term  with  short-term  guidances.  The  Pol- 
icy Manual,  National  Language  Annexes. 
Broadcast  Position  Statements  and  Broadcast 
Ouidanccs  are  long-term.  TtiCje  are  aiipple- 
iiieiited  by  sliort-term  Moiitiily  Ouldeliues 
and  Daily  Guidance  Notes  whicli  are  in- 
te.icied  to  relate  larger  policy  to  specific 
:urrent  developments.  On  occas.on  an  Im- 
3iedi.ito  policy  guidance  is  given  m  the  form 
jf  a  special  Memorandum.  All  statements  of 
policy,  along  witii  the  Policy  Manual  and 
National  Laijg.iago  Annexes,  ai-e  inserted  in 
a  loo.-.e-leaf  notebook  caned,  the  Policy  Hand- 
cook. 

RL  is.  tlierefore,  a  policy-oriented  organi- 
^;atioii,  and  its  staff  is  policy-minded.  While 
tiuestious  may  be  raised  whether  there  Is  a 
surfeit  or  sufficiency  in  policy,  such  quea- 
tious  are  no  douut  moderated  by  an  aware- 
ness of  risks  of  tcu  loose  a  policy  structure 
ill  dealing  with  a  connguration  of  power  of 
such  .iweiOinenes.i  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet, 
ttie  policy  structure  is  there  for  achieving 
the  proper  balance  if  indeed  this  is  a  relevant 
question. 

III.    CONDlrlON'S    AFFECriNO    THE    RECEPilON    OF 
RL's    BROADCASTS 

Certain  conditions  exist  within  the  So- 
viet Union  that  affect  the  reception  o;  RL's 
broadcasts.  The  first  is  the  technical  capa- 
bility of  the  Soviet  people  to  receive  RL's 
shortwave  radio  signal;  the  second  Is  their 
williiigne.ss  to  listen  to  RL's  niess-ige. 

In  1S69,  there  were  an  estimated  50  million 
radios  iii  the  Soviet  Union;  between  28-30 
million  of  these  were  believed  to  be  sliort- 
wave  receivers.  At  tlie  same  time  RL  has 
iransmisiiou  facilities  to  cover  the  vast  So- 
viet population. 

Less  exacting  are  estimates  on  the  number 
of  tape  recorders.  Tape  recorders  can  be  used 
for  program  propagation  and  for  produci:ig 
"m.i<,'nitizdar,"  that  is,  self-recording  of  dis- 
sident material.  For  the  six-year  period  19o7- 
1962,  701,400  tape  recorders  were  produced. 
.\  projected  annual  production  of  some  500,- 
000  by  1973  not  talking  into  account  certain 
quali.'ications,  would  Indicate  a  total  ac- 
cumulation of  over  4.5  million  in  use  in  1973. 
Tape  recorders  are,  therefore,  available,  per- 
haps m  increasing  numbers. 

The  rumor  network,  that  is,  porson-to-per- 
sou  oral  communication,  is  the  third  means 
of  Internal  communication  that  broadens  the 
potentiality  of  RL's  audience  appeal.  This 
form  of  communication,  vital  in  the  days  of 
Stalin,  still  plays  a  very  imp.>rtant  part  in 
the  transmission  of  officially  unsponsored 
information. 

There  seoms  little  doubt  that  RL  has  a 
wide  appeal  among  a  very  specialized  and 
potentially  powerful  audience  in  the  dissent- 
ing Soviet,  intellectuals.  Dis.^ent  wltliin  this 
elite  sector  can  be  explained  mainly  by  the 
f.act  that  they  are  rhe  m.jst  affected  by  tiie 
regime's  re.-.trlctions  on  intellectual  fioedom. 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  pre.ss  and 
other  democratic  rights.  What  makes  their 
role  so  important  In  the  Soviet  setting  1.? 
that  they  represent  a  quasi-political  force 
contesting  the  monopoly  of  power  by  the 
regime.  Tlie  growth  of  a  full-scale  movement 
of  intellectual  dissent  has  created  for  RL  a 
very  special  audience  that  has  in  turn  attrib- 
uted to  the  radio  a  very  special  appeal. 

Wliat  creates  RL's  greatest  potential  ap- 
peal, nnd  this  opportunity,  is  no  doubt  the 
role  of  cen.=orship.  The  totality  of  Soviet  cen- 
sorship compels  the  Soviet  citizen  to  look 
elsewhere  frr  alternative  sources  of  informa- 


tion:  many  (inrl  this  In  International  radio 
broadcasters. 

IV.  RL's  I'ROGKAMING:  AUnlENCE  CHARACTERIS- 
TICS. PROCEDVRES  SUMMARIZED,  AND  PHE- 
NOMENON  OF   SAMIZDaT 

A  first  principle  in  effective  corrununica- 
tions  is  to  know  one's  audience,  RL  has  to 
make  certain  assumptions  about  its  audi- 
ence, and  in  so  doing  it  lakes  into  account 
the  attitudes  not  only  of  social,  occupational, 
and  intellectual  group.i  ui  all  the  republics 
and  oblasts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
those  oi  the  various  nationalities  to  wiiich 
RL  broadca.sts  and  cert^am  differing  psycho- 
logical categories  withm  ihe.<:e  groups. 

RL  tries  to  reach  as  broad  an  audience  as 
possible,  but  its  approach  is  essentially  eli- 
tist: it,  aims  at  the  top.  Accordingly,  RL  re- 
gards its  audience  priorities  in  this  deseed- 
ing order.  Within  tJie  .-.^ciai,  occupational. 
and  intellectual  grouj-s  fall  the  youi:iger  gen- 
eration, CPSU  members,  the  sclcntilic  intelli- 
gentsia, the  literary-artistic  intelligentsia, 
lower-level  party  and  i,overnment  officials 
and  elected  members  of  legislative  organs, 
skilled  workers  and  t'neir  inunediate  super- 
visors, Soviet  personnel  a'oroad,  collective 
farmers  and  unskilled  workers.  The  next 
major  category  is  the  Soviet  uatlcualities, 
followed  by  special  psychological  categories 
that  include  "regime  patriots"  (ardent  sup- 
porters; and  tlie  committed  opponents;  the 
"seekers"  (loyalists  who  seek  improvement); 
and  the  "reformers"  (committed  to  the 
regime  bu'u  seek  positive  ciianges).  RL  ap- 
proaches all  these  categories  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  internal  traiu>iormation  by 
peaceful  means. 

In  structuring  iw  programming  as  a 
"Home  Service".  RL  must  begin  with  an 
awareness  that  its  audience's  perception  is 
like  a  fragmented  mosaic  in  which  niany 
important  pieces  are  mi=s;ng.  RL  program- 
mers must  know  what  those  pieces  are;  they 
must  s'upply  them;  and,  i.i  adtiition.  they 
must  correct  liie  distorted  images  created  in 
the  mind  of  the  Soviet  audience  by  propa- 
ganda. In  communicating  with  tlie  Soviet 
audience,  RL  assumes  a  "patriotic  stance"; 
it  regards  itself  as  "a  Gue.-,t  in  the  Home"; 
and  it  speaks  in  the  many  languages  of  the 
Soviet  peoples. 

To  reach  Its  audience.  RL  has  establlsiied 
practical  procedures  In  programming.  What 
is  significant  in  these  procedures  is  the  ex- 
tent to  v.hicii  policy  \-,  integrated  into  pro- 
gramming opeiations.  In  the  programming 
process  there  :uo  four  daily  morning  meet- 
ings: the  Research  Meeting,  News  Meeting. 
Nationalities  Service  Meeting,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Ser\ice  Meeting.  The  morning  meetings 
take  on  the  character  of  academic  seminars. 
Key  personnel  are  invited  tj  comment  on 
Important  problems  in  their  areas  of  com- 
petence. These  morning  conferences  pro\ide 
a  meeting  ground  for  policy  and  program 
plamiing.  The  final  step  in  the  programming 
process  is  the  actual  prod'uctlon  of  news, 
features  and  other  programs. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  dovelop- 
mcnrs  in  recent  years  within  the  .Soviet  Union 
has  been  the  emergoncc  of  samlzdat,  that  Is, 
the  privat  J  publication  and  circulation  of 
one's  own  works.  RL  has  become  a  main 
depository  for  samiitdat.  and.  accordingly, 
iamizdat  iias  made  a  major  contribution  to 
RL's  prograniniinift.  What  is  most  significant 
about  samizdat  for  RL  is  that  It  comes  from 
within  the  Soviet  people  themselves.  As  the 
principal  source  for  dissemlnatirig  samlzdat. 
RL  acts  as  an  "echo  chamber"  or  "sounding 
board",  sending  back  to  the  Soviet  Unl. in 
the  ideas  generated  by  Its  own  Intellectual 
elite.  As  a  result,  RL  h.as  become  a  means  of 
internalizing  samlzdat  and  also  a  means  of 
communication  amonr:  all  Soviet  peoples. 

v.    RL's    programing:    preparation    and    OPERA- 
TIONS.  POI.Ii.y    AND  QfALITY   CO.NTKOL 

In  program  planning  the  Program  Opera- 
tions Division  i.perates  on  the  principle  of  an 


inverted  pyramid  where  the  first  app:al  is  to 
universality  of  iiiterest,  and  this  is  the  news. 
with  the  expectation  of  a  declining  listener 
Interest  for  the  rest  of  the  hour.  News  Is  the 
most  impwrtant  attraction  for  Ustentrs.  and 
it  is  programmed  every  hour  on  the  hour  for 
24  hours.  Thus,  In  RL's  four-part  concept  In 
programming,  news  takes  first  priority,  i-ews 
features  second.  Then,  the  remainder  of  the 
hour  contains  internal  Soviet  subject  niatter, 
for  example,  a  rc:vlew  of  sannzdal,  rn  d  finally 
a  political  or  cultural  show  directed  toward 
a  more  specialized  audience.  The  key  orga- 
nizational elements  in  programming  are  the 
Central  News  Service,  HusFtaii  Service,  and 
the  Nationalities  SevMce.  RL  has  e.vteiitlve 
laternai  and  external  envlroamenlal  aids  to 
support  programming. 

Policy  envelopes  RL's  opc-rallons.  and  Its 
application  begins  with  the  writers;  the  next 
level  of  "screening"  for  policy  Is  the  editor.s. 
What  enables  RL  to  screen  Us  programs  care- 
fully is  the  lime  saqufiicc  allowed  in  produc- 
lion.  li,  takes  approximately  three  to  tea 
days  lor  the  production  of  a  show  Tape  makes 
it  possible  to  have  careful  screening  proced- 
ures. There  are  prc-broadcast  auditions, 
spot-checks  by  the  Program  Policy  Division, 
review  by  the  various  services,  and  an  "as 
broadcast"  check  made  at  the  irai^smiiters 
ao  the  programs  arc  being  aired.  What  errors 
and  policy  violations  are  caught  in  this 
screening  (except  a.t  the  transmuters)  are 
corrected  immedla»<-ly  by  deletions  aiid  the 
actual  "pulling"  of  shows.  Policy  violations 
and  erroro  are  compiled  la  a.  monthly  report. 

RL  has  many  lu.-itrumentalitles  for  policy 
control,  but  policy  control  cannot  be  total; 
policy  violations  are  always  possible;  at  best, 
coutrol  mechanisms  can  only  reduce  the 
probabilities.  The  heart  of  the  matter  U, 
therefore,  trust  and  rationality:  trust  in  the 
individual,  for  policy  control  mtist  begin  and 
end  wiia  the  indi\idual;  and  rallonalUy  In 
the  wisdom  of  t'ne  policy  constructed  and  of 
tiie  pe-oplfc  who  are  to  carry  it  out. 

A  test  of  RL's  ability  to  maintain  coutrol 
over  its  broadcasting  operations  In  crisis  con- 
ditions ihrougli  the  mechanism  of  policy  Is 
the  case  of  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  of  August 
19G8.  A  review  of  selected  materials  (Appen- 
dix 23)  during  tiio  crisis  has  revealed  that 
HL  exercised  a  great  deal  of  caution,  mod- 
eration and  restraint. 

Policy  control  and  quality  control  overlap 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Prc-broadcast  and 
post-broadcast  auditioning  provide  lu-house 
evaluations  on  both  the  quality  of  program- 
ming as  well  as  Judgments  on  policy  mat- 
ters. Beyond  this,  no  other  formal  Institu- 
tional mechanism  for  quality  control  seems 
to  exist,  except  for  the  Important  task;  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Will  Klumpf,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Executive  Dhector.  His  main 
responsibility  is  to  check  progranunlng  In 
pre-broadcast  auditioning  for  qu.Ulty,  effec- 
tUeness.  policy,  aiifl  overall  excellence  in 
production.  A.s  a  means  of  maintaining  qual- 
ity, RL  has  a  grading  sy-tcm  on  ratings  of 
voices  and  ratings  on  shows.  Speakers  arc 
taken  off  the  uir  and  shows  ruled  "dead"  If 
ratings  dip  below  3.0  (A  theoretically  perfect 
score  is  5.0.) 

RL's  Audience  Resetirch  Division  plays  an 
Important  role  in  quality  control.  On  the 
basis  of  extensive  testing  of  opinions  through 
postbroadcast  audition  panel  of  substitute 
listeners  and  outside  sjjeciallsts  In  addition 
to  direct  interviews  with  Soviet  citizens,  it 
prepares  repoi'ts  evaluating  programs.  These 
reports  are  circulated  throughout  RL  for  the 
Information  and  guidance  of  staff.  Panel 
evaluations  have  shortcomings  but  they  seem 
to  have  the  virtue  of  at  least  providing  some 
evidence  of  probable  listener  response  and 
re.\ction  without  which  there  would  be  none. 
However  narrow  the  sampling  for  evaluating 
programs,  the  panel  approach,  nevertheless, 
provides  some  basis  upon  which  to  maintain 
at  least  a  measure  of  quality  control. 
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Vr.   RLS  AUDIENCE  IMPACT  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 

RL  uptraies  a;  a  serious  disadvantage  as 
It  Home  Service"  to  the  Soviet  population: 
It  has  only  very  lirrated  access  to  the  Soviet 
pe',p!e  and.  therefore,  has  great  difficulty  la 
evaluating  :a  any  systematic  or  scientific  way 
.' i,  impact  on  the  Soviet  audience  or  its 
nverall  eSectlveness  as  a  broadcaster.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  closed  society;  it  Is  not 
f)os.sible  to  take  public  opinion  polls  or  en- 
rage lu  public  op.n;on  re^^earch  pr.xedures 
norma!  to  an  open  society. 

Despite  kn^iwn  disadvantages,  RL  attempts 
:o  establish  some  positive  basis  for  Judging 
lidier.ce  impact.  It  doe.-;  this  by  collecting 
jvidei'.ce  on  audience  reaction:  (1)  in  inter- 
views with  StJViet  listeners  in  such  categories 
L^  visitors  to  the  West,  legal  Soviet  expatri- 
i'.es,  and  Soviet  defectors:  and  (2)  from 
letters  received  from  Soviet  listeners  through 
:he  indireci.  method  of  a  mall  drop  In  the 
i.\eat.  Through  ihe.io  efforts  RL's  Audience 
Reicarch  Division  lARD)  attenipts  to  fill 
he  gap  between  speaker  and  audience,  to 
:  "l  an  iijcuiate  inia;'e  uf  the  listener,  and  the 
istener's  image  of  RL,  and  to  build  the 
jundations  for  a  coif.luulng  dialogue. 
Interviews  are  regarded  a.^  a  prime  Indicator 
it  audier.oe  re.spo;;sc.  DLiring  FY  1971  Inter- 
ievvs  were  conducted  with  hundreds  of  Soviet 
•itizeus,  of  whum  well  I'ver  i.ue-hulf  were 
'.ircigu  radio  liL.teners.  But  interviews  are 
ery  diiTiculi  to  •■onduct,  owing  to  native 
uspicion  cf  polling  as  Instruments  of  the 
CGB  .Tiid  to  the  climate  of  suspicion  th.it 
mpedes  a  free  t:<change  of  views.  RL  ap- 
)roaches  analysis  of  audience  research  data 
•  jn--ervatively  ARD  docs  not  claim  to  have 
■ncaigh  data  frmn  interviews  to  speak  about 
L  "sample"  in  the  statistical  sense:  rather  It 
:!a;m;  to  have  only  "bits  and  pieces  of 
amples"  that  even  then  could  Ije  mdicai;vo 
f  only  certiln  groups. 

Yet,  the  ucctimulaiL-d  data  cuii  give  RL 
jr^igrammers  some  perception  of  their  audi- 
nceb'  image,  scatered  evidence  of  Impact 
ind  elfectivcnetis.  preferences  for  listening 
imc.  atre  .-preud.  and  class  distrlbutiun.  The 
ntellcr  trial     professions     dominate     among 

^.L's  listeners.  Thus.  ARD  data,  though  Um- 
•ed.  by  .uid  largo  ccnflrms  RL's  Judgment  on 
.udience  structure,  policy  content  and  pro- 
;rani  design. 

Despite  ARD  s  admittedly  limited  success 
n  these  mati.rs.  tiie  questlon^rises  whether 
r  nut  ;t  ha-,  be.'n  t'>o  cautic^os.  On  the  basis 
f  an  e.xam. nation  of  audience  research  op- 
raticus  in  both  RFE  and  RL.  Dr.  L-rand  B. 

:-zalay.  an  American  :-.peclali3t  in  the  field  "f 
:omniunicatioiis    re  oarch    and    psyclio-lin- 

!;uistics,  has  made  the  tentative  judgment 
ha'  RL  could  perhaps  d^  more  with  i^s  au- 
!:ence  research  ti.ita  drawn  from  Interviews, 

ind    he    suggests    alternative    methods    in 
Measuring  impact 
Interviews    ;;re    snppleme:.-ed    by    letters 

:  ri^m  Soviet   'i-it-.-ners.   Such    letters   are   re- 

::r;rdt'd  as  documentary  evidence  upon  which 
iKlgments  can  bo  made  on  Soviet  listening 
)ehaviGr    and    •  ::    Soviet    attitudes    toward 

:?L  prcgramminj  According  to  RL.  audience 
eedback  througn  mail  has  increr^sed  con- 
iderably  in  the  past  decade.  Except  for  a 
n.jinentarv    decline    in    early    1971^    appar- 

i'ntly.  the  genera!   trtnd  continues  upward. 

Aetna!  numbers  of  letters  received  are  not 
i-,-a!!ab!e  for  publication:  percentages  are. 
n  an  attcm.pt  to  fle?h  out  Us  profile  of  lls- 
eners.  RL  categrorlzes  ll.stcner  ma:!  arcord- 
ng  to  "friendly"  and  "hostile 'critical":  lan- 
:uaee:  substantive  or  Incr^nsequential:  geo- 
rraphical  dLtiTibutlon  i  RSFSR  predomi- 
laresi:  repeat  cr  first-time  writers:  and  sex. 

Thus,  listener  mall,  despite  acknowledged 
mperfectlons.  provides  RL  with  another  Tm- 

:)ortant  Input  of  data  to  give  .some  percep- 
ion  of  its  audience  and  to  mea^nre  it :,  e^ec- 

'  iveness.  Whether  pro  or  con.  listener  mail 

lepresents  an  affirmation  cf  RL's  purpc^es  In 

nt  least  one  sense,  namelv,  to  provoke  the 

I  Soviet  people  to  think  critically  and   Inde- 


pendently and  to  contemplate  alternative  so- 
lutions to  problems  on  the  basts  of  more 
complete  Information. 

The  frame  of  reference  for  evaluating  ef- 
fectiveness could  be  broadened  to  include 
comments  in  Soviet  literature  (not  regime 
attacks)  on  RL  and  other  foreign  broad- 
casters, and  also  to  include  general  evalua- 
tions on  RL's  activities  by  Western  authori- 
ties either  private  scholars  or  government  of- 
riclals.  There  has  been  a  st-eady  growth  of 
evidence  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  RL  in 
the  eyes  of  many  Soviet  listeners.  Frequent 
references  have  been  made  to  Western 
broadcasts  In  Soviet  literature,  particularly 
in  samizdat.  and  appeals  have  been  voiced 
urging  that  such  broadcasts  be  continued. 
The  upper  echelons  of  the  Soviet  ruling  elite 
also  draw  upon  foreign  broadcasters  like  RL 
as  sources  of  information.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  tiie  Soviet  leadership  hasavail- 
able  for  review  dally  monitored  news  from 
abroad.  Former  Soviet  citizens  now  living  in 
Israel  and  the  West  who  had  been  listeners 
and  also  Western  authorities  who  have  spe- 
cialiaied  knowledge  of  ilie  area  have  expressed 
favorable  judgments  on  RL's  effectiveness. 

RL  also  determines  impact  and  effective- 
ness In  essentially  a  negative  way.  namely, 
by  the  number  of  attacks  In  regime  media 
ana  Soviet  ptTslsteney  in  janamlng.  Regime 
rttiauks  have  increased  "Immeasurably"  In 
revent  \ears.  The  peak  period  was  recrded 
between  January  and  the  end  of  September 
1071  when  Z?t-J  attacks  were  made  In  printed 
matter  \^lth  an  estimated  circulation  of  174 
million.  This  acceleration  of  attacks  was 
Jes.^ied  to  force  RL  out  uf  West  Oermaay. 
It  cuincided  with  the  buildup  of  Soviet  pres- 
sure on  West  Germany  at  a  time  when  prep- 
arations were  being  made  for  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Munich,  a  hen  the  renewal  of  11- 
itjtj.ses  for  both  RL  and  RFE  were  being 
negotiated,  and  when  Congress  was  recon- 
sidering not  0!il>  funulng  and  new  sponsor- 
ship but  even  the  existence  of  the  radios. 
The  coiuergenje  of  all  these  developments 
•  reated  an  hnltlng  opportunity  for  the  So- 
\iL-is.  Moscijw  found  in  the  license  renewal 
issue  a  pres.sure  point  that  could  be  used 
;ife-.iiast  West  Germany  to  terminate  the 
radios.  But,  the  Soviets  failed;  the  West 
GLrmans  resisted  Soviet  pressures  and  re- 
newetl  the  radio  licenses. 

An  equall.,  Important  measurement  of 
RL's  Impact  and  effectiveness  is  the  Soviet 
practice  of  Janunlnc  RL's  signal  RL  is 
jammed  round-the-clock.  Soviet  Jammers  use 
two  methods:  sky-wave  jamming  and 
■rtiuudaa.e  jamming;  the  former  covers 
large  geographl',-  areas,  the  latter  covers  re- 
stricted areas  within  urban  communities 
Jamming  Impedes  audibility  of  RL's  signal, 
'-id  while  It  lessens  RL's  impact,  it  can  also 
frustrate  listeners  and  build  up  a  greater 
lesire  to  hear  the  denied  slsnal 

Dtit  Soviot  jamming  is  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. By  taking  advantage  of  the  phenom- 
enon called  twilight  Immunity,  listeners 
fan  hear  RL  from  2  to  3  hours  dally  at 
.sunrise  and  sundown.  Jamming  can  also  be 
penetrated  by  Increasing  RL's  output:  this 
is  done  In  times  of  crises  by  combining  the 
power  of  two  or  three  transmitters.  More- 
over, there  are  other  antl-jammlng  measures: 
li-'eners  can  build  an  efSclent  selector  that 
renr.es  the  process  of  tuning;  they  can  avoid 
rroundwave  Jamming  by  going  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  listening;  they  can  patiently  wait 
for  ■lulls"  in  jantming. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  the  effec- 
tironess  cf  Soviet  Jamming,  but  responsible 
observers  believe  that  a  significant  proportion 
of  RL'=  broadcasts  penetrate  Jamming.  How- 
ever, what  Ls  most  important  in  correlating 
jammlnL'  with  RL's  effectiveness  is  the  high 
value  the  Soviet  Union  places  on  RL  by  In- 
vesting millions  r,f  dollars  In  resources  need- 
ed elsewhere  into  preventing  RL's  .slenal  from 
rea';hing  the  Soviet  audience.  This  is  a  real 
measure  not  only  of  regime  reaction  but  of 
t!te  value  that  ^ioscow  places  on  RL's  effec- 


tivene.ss  as  a  competing  "Home  Service"  and 
a  -loyal  opposition"  In  the  tradition  of  a  free 
press. 

A.ssessment  of  regime  media  attacks  a:id 
tak Illations  of  Soviet  investment  in  time, 
resiurces.  and  energy  hito  jamming  provide 
es:-eniially  negative  inputs  in  judging  RL's 
audience  inipaot  and  effectiveness.  Yet.  they, 
at  least,  have  the  virtue  cf  creating  greater 
certainty  m  a  very  uncertain  area  of  human 
judgment. 

Commonsen^e  seems  to  dictate  that  the 
positive  Inputs  of  interviews  and  li-stener  mail 
can  at  best  give  RL  only  a  hazy  imaje  of  its 
aiidience  and  an  uncertain  estimate  of  its 
en'ectivene.ss.  However,  this  Judgment  might 
po.ssiblv  be  modified  by  the  following  factors; 
(  1)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  iiuervie-As. 
uspecialiy  from  the  scientific  intelligentsia; 
and  (2)  the  expertise  of  RL's  staff,  the  qual- 
ity of  rese.irch.  and  particularly  the  emer- 
gence of  samizdat  which  provides  new  in- 
sights into  Soviet  society  enabling  RL  to 
assess  Its  audience.  proi.:ruaimii.g  needs,  and 
probable  effectiveness  perhaps  with  somewhat 
greater,  but  still  far  fr.im  sufficient,  clarity. 

VH.    SOME    GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    RL 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  RL  is  what 
it  claims  to  be.  namely,  a  surrc  gpte  "Home 
Service"  to  the  Soviet  people,  but  Its  effec- 
tivene.ss  in  the  Soviet  environment  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  cnjcctiire.  To  achieve  its  gcal 
of  liberalization  of  Soviet  society  it  has  cstah- 
li-shed  an  Impressive  and.  apparently,  effec- 
tive organization.  Yet.  It  has  orrr.inizaticnal 
imperfections.  It  is  cau'jht  In  a  scissors  of  an 
aging  staff  and  an  Inability  to  recniit  young, 
new  blood  in  the  Slavic  areai.  The  non-Rus- 
■-lan  nationalities  are  allotted  perhaps  an 
unfair  disproportion  of  the  ori^anization's 
resources,  th'-Mi'.:h  the  situation  appears  to  be 
Improving.  It  al.so  appears  that  RL's  Board 
of  Trustees  ha^  failed  in  it-:  orr;anizatlonal 
responsibilities  by  playing  a  pas  ive  role.  If 
RL  is  to  continue.  pp.r*'!c'ilarly  under  pro- 
posals now  being  discu'^scd,  the  Board  will 
have  to  be  strengthened  and  its  rcle  a,-  an 
active  participant  more  sharply  defliied. 

The  reality  of  RL  co.nll:cts  with  It.^  popn.lar 
image:  it  is  neither  a  "Cold  War  operation" 
nor  is  Its  st.T.ff  "a  croup  of  cAA  warrirs"  In 
the  setise  that  the  terms  were  used  In  the 
loso's.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  matter  of  policy 
RL  accepts  all  Soviet  Institutions,  though  not 
■t-  ideology,  and  seeks  to  brlr.i;  a'lont  peace- 
foi  democratic  chance  from  within.  Nor  does 
RL  slander  the  Soviet  Union,  its  people  or  its 
leaders.  To  do  so  wt>u!d  i)e  to  defeat  its  main 
purpose  as  a  "Home  Service"  broadcaster. 

In  brief.  RL  acts  as  a  responsible  instrii- 
mentalUv  of  the  United  Sta'-es  Government 
and  operates  within  a  larger  and  generallv 
arceptable  consensus  of  American  national 
interests. 

Cii.xPTLR  I     Basic  Information  on  RAtiio 

LililtRTY    (RL) 

I  Note.-  -Figures  referred  to  are  not  printed 
i.i  the  Record. I 

[Footnotes  at  end  of  each  chapter] 

T.   introduction:    pi-rpose   study.   fr\me  of 

REPFHENCE.   and   SOtTRCES 

A.  Purpose  of  study 

1.  RL's  IS()lation  From  America?! 

Eavironmeiit 

ThP  operatiOF'S  of  Rr^dio  Libertv  i  RI  )  havf 
remained  almo-;t  comj-.lntelv  uiipublloizcd 
since  its  inception  iiearlv  two  decades  ago. 
Except  for  spocialLsts  in 'soviet  affairs  w'.n 
use  RL's  research  products  a'ld  often  partiol- 
pato  as  consultants  o'l  program  evaluation 
panels  and  In  conferences  on  speoialized  sub- 
jects for  proeranmiine,  few  people  in  the 
United  States  outside  tlio  c-overi'ment  have 
been  aware  of  RL's  existence. 

Thus,  the  American  per.plo  have  not  been 
familiar  with  the  operations  of  RL.  Nor  has 
the  Congress.  O'vlnc;  to  indirect  financing 
within  the  Executivp  Branch,  it  did  not  hav" 
normal  opportunities  to  pass  on  approprla- 
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tlons.  As  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  (R.-N.J.) 
said,  "at  no  time  was  Congress  asked  to  or 
permitted  to  carry  out  its  traditional  Coii- 
stlttitlotml  roir  of  npprovi'ir;  rbr  expendi- 
ture." 

That  so  little  has  been  knowi'  about  RL 
in  the  United  States  stems  lamely  from  three 
factor.;.  In  the  first  pla-'-e,  RL  has  been  iso- 
lated piiysically  from  the  American  eiiviron- 
inent.  As  a  .surrogate  "Home  Service"  for 
the  Soviet  people  located  In  West  Germany, 
It  has  been  geared  to  satisfy  the  listenir.g 
reciiiiremp:its  of  It.s  Soviet  audience.  Since 
RL'i  broadcasts  were  not  directed  at  an  audi- 
ence in  the  United  States,  the  latter  knew 
little  about  it.  Secondly,  RI.  was  protected 
from  the  public  limelight  by  avciiding  the 
normal  Congressional  procedures  for  fui.d- 
ing.  And  fit  ally.  RL  had  lonjj  ap:o  purposely 
adop'-'d  a  low  profile  in  matters  of  publ!<: 
exposrre  and  only  recently  decided  to  meet 
public  criticism  openly. 

2.  Purpose  of  Study:  Examine  History,  Or- 
ganization,  Administration    and   Operations 

The  p'lrpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine 
the  liistory,  or;tanlzat:on.  administration, 
and  operations  of  Radio  Liberty.  It  does  not 
L'xami-ie  the  various  alternatives  for  possible 
administration  of  RL  in  the  futtire  as  these 
have  been  proposed  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  or  wiiich  might  othervuso 
be  con.'-idercd.  Nor  does  it  analyze  what  kind 
of  role,  if  any.  RL  mlf.'ht  fulfill  in  the  broad- 
cast context  of  American  foreign  policy. 
These  arc  being  examined  in  separate  reports 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  F  rcien  Rela- 
tions Committpo  in  the  future. 

By  illumlna' tntt  in  a  factual  \\&y  the  liis- 
tory and  present  organization,  purposes,  and 
operations  of  RL.  it  l.s  hoped  that  this  study 
will  a-ssist  in  an  evaluation  of  Its  activities 
in  the  context  of  United  States  fc  reign  poliey 
and  how  It  relates  to  currently  declared  pvr- 
poses  of  that  policy.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
aa  in-depth  research  effort  on  this  organiza- 
tion wll!  assist  a  broader  understanding 
of  its  purposes  and  functions;  that  It  will 
close  possible  informational  gaps  and  dispel 
misconceptions;  and  that  it  will  provide  use- 
ful data  for  those  concerned  with  a.ssessing 
its  purposes  and  Impact. 

B.  Fravie  of  reference 
1.  Basic  Approach 
The  frame  of  reference  for  this  sttidy  had 
to  be  designed  In  such  a  way  so  that  a  sins'le 
researcher  could  find  otit  maximum  informa- 
tion on  RL  within,  a  minimum  period  of 
time.  Wit'i  eeonomy  of  time  and  efficiency 
(f  re-farch  method  in  mind,  the  basic  ap- 
proach, therefore,  was  to  take  a  broad  over- 
view of  RL's  oreanizational  .structure.  Its 
staffincr.  its  research  facilities,  and  its  opera- 
tions in  JTur.ich:  to  analyze  RL's  operating 
poiieies  and  t'le  procei'^-es  of  policy  forma- 
tion: to  examl:-.e  procedures  for  policy  execu- 
tion aiid  p.olicv  malnteu-nnce  in  prorram- 
ming  and  production;  to  observe  actual  oper- 
ations in  policy-making,  programming,  and 
br.oad -asti'-.^;  and  to  evaluate  overall  audi- 
ence Impact  and  effectiveness  The  time- 
frame for  the  .study  is  the  period  1070-71. 
e.Ke'?pt  for  the  case  study  of  RL  policy  execu- 
tion, and  broadcasting  behavior  during  the 
11)68  Czechoslovak  crisis. 

2,  Sources 

In  pursuing  this  research  task,  it  was 
necessary  to  rely  heavily  on  documentation 
furnished  by  RL.  Published  sources  on  RL 
are  virtually  nor.-existent.  No  books  have 
ever  been  written  on  its  operations,  a'ld  the 
few  articles  in  the  periodical  literature  are 
by  and  large  flavored  with  excessive  praise 
on  one  side  or  ecitially  excessive  criticism  on 
the  other.  Except  for  recent  Congressio'.al 
hearings  and  rep.Tls,  information  for  this 
study  has  necessarily  had  to  come  from  RI. 
itself.  Mr.  Howl  and  H,  Sarv^eant.  President 
of  the  Radio  Liberty  C omm'ttee.  Vr  W  K 
Scott.  Executive  Director  of  RL's  operations 
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In  Munich,  West  Germany,  and  their  staff 
have  been  very  oooperative  in  providing  not 
only  requ'sted  material  but  also  In  respond- 
ing to  recpiests  that  they  exercise  their  tudg- 
ment  in  provtdlne  addttkinnl  relevant  dne- 
'imeiitation  ■ 

Onlv  in  the  area  of  audlenoe  ri'seari  Vi  was 
tliere  anv  reiiccnre  manifested  on  the  part 
of  RI,  staff.  The  documentary  material  In 
audience  researoh  is  based  on  direct  person- 
to-person  interviews,  which  discloses  the 
names  and  professions  of  persons  still  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union.,  Many  of  these  inter- 
viewees are  highly  placed  '•dentists  and 
scholars  witliin  the  .Soviet  aeademic  com- 
munity: others  are  luiiversitv  students;  si  111 
others  are  ordinary  .Soviet  cltlzeiis.  Audience 
research  staff  was  especially  eoncerned  that 
the,;e  persons  nilttht  be  endaneered  bv  an 
inadvertent  revelation  of  their  names  In  a 
pulolic  document.  Even  with  this  ii^rier- 
standablo  restrtotion  suticient  material  was 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

Thi.s  documentation  wa.';  illuminating  and 
vital  for  this  s'udy:  It  revealed  the  inner 
workings  of  RI,,  Its  basio  policies  .^.d  pollcv 
procedures;  it  contained  actual  scripts  (and 
some  tapes)  in  the  origin.al  languacf^  and 
in  translation;  It  contained  also  exrimples 
of  reports  on  researcii  activities,  broadcast- 
ing, and  policy  maintenance,  and,  among 
o'her  things,  materials  on  audience  research. 
Ml  of  this  documenatlon  was  examined; 
much  of  it  v.as  actually  used  In  the  prepara- 
•i'^n  of  this  study:  some  has  been  inserted 
'n  tiie  appendix. 

Original  documentation  was  supplemented 
by  a  field  trip  to  both  RL'I  New  York  hcad- 
t)uar-,ers  (2  days)  and  Munich  he.-idqu.Trters 
!2  weeks)  for  a  first-hand  view  of  oper- 
ations, at  which  time  furtl^er  valuable  in- 
formation was  gathered  from  interviews 
with  top  executives,  leading  administrators, 
nnd  key  staff  personnel.  These  interviews 
.■ere  both  extensive  and  intensive,  and  the 
voluminous  notes  that  resulted  have  been 
iiitecrated  into  this  study. 

In  providing  documentation  and  in  the 
interviews,  RL  .staff  from  the  President  In 
New  York  and  the  Executive  Director  In 
Munich  to  lower  echelon  personnel  was  ex- 
tremely cooperative  and  most  generous. 

3.  Certain  Assumptions 

In  this  research  effort  certain  assumptions 
had  to  be  made.  The  first  l.s  that  the  docu- 
mentation represent-s  an  authentic  b.asls 
unon  which  to  Judge  RL.  On  the  other  hand. 
no  documentation  of  anv  eJrtent  was  avail- 
able from  any  other  source. 

The  second  a.<:s\imptIon  Is  *hat  the  best 
way  to  determine  RL's  performance  as  a  sur- 
rogate "Home  Service"  broadcaster  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  determine  whether  or 
no--  this  performance  falls  within  the  larger 
limits  of  .•\merlcan  foreign  policy  Interests 
was  through  a  study  of  RL's  policy,  that  Is.  a 
'tudy  of  organizational  policy,  policy  forma- 
tion,  pollcv  procedures,   and   policy  control. 

The  third  assumption  Is  that  RL  personnel 
who  provided  documentation  and  Interviews 
upon  which  this  study  Is  ba.<:ed  ffnd  could 
only  be  based)  attempted  to  give  a  reason- 
ably rbjectlve  and  fair-minded  appraisal  of 
their  organization,  its  policies.  Its  oper- 
ations. Itc  pffeetlvenes-s.  A  pledee  of  full  co- 
operation was  given  by  President-  .Sirgennt 
to  Dr.  T,  Oulney  Mumford.  the  T.l'^rarinn  of 
Coneress  in  his  let'er  of  July  2ft.  1071.  on 
the  oec.-'slon  of  the  ptiMI'-  announcement  of 
the  Senate  requested  studv.  There  |s  no 
ei-!(ipnee  that  full  cooperation  was  not  given, 
4,  Selectivity  of  Research  Materials 

By  nece.sslty,  some  of  tiie  research  mate- 
rials for  this  study  had  to  be  selective:  the 
criterion  was  qualitative,  not  quantitative. 
Thus,  randomly  selected  translated  script.s, 
noliay  Kuidnnces.  pre-bro.-idcast  and  post- 
broTdcast  review  auditions,  end  aud'ence 
re  eiirch  report-s  v,  ere  ur."d  and  some  repro- 
duced as  illustrative  examples  of  procedures 
liiid  performance. 


Review  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hotirs 
of  RL's  multl-llngual  broadcasting  (assum- 
ing it  were  physically  possible)  might  con- 
ceivably reveal  certain  discrepancies  that 
were  missed  In  editing,  pre-broadcast  re- 
views and  spc  tchecks:  but,  given  the  strictly 
onforced  policy  requirements  In  programming 
and  broadcasting  and  the  policy  orientation 
of  its  .staff,  the  margin  of  ciTor  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  slight 

This  Is  a  commonsen'C  Judgment  that 
cannot  be  proved  with  absolute  certainty. 
Nevertheless,  the  qualitative  random  selec- 
tion of  some  materials  Is  a  rational  approach, 
and  the  analysis  of  these  materials  within 
the  context  of  RL's  policies  creates  a  reason- 
able basis  for  measuring  performance.  Again, 
what  makes  this  approach  possible  Is  RL's 
strict  policy  structure,' 

II,  conleption  or  ui. 

A.  In    tlip  Beginning:   "Libeiation" 

1.  Pounding  of  American  Committee 

What  Is  now  called  Radio  Liberty  was 
formally  conceived,  at  least  organizationally, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware  on  January  18, 
1951.  with  the  incorporation  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Peoples 
of  the  USSR,  Inc."  This  organization  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  present  Radio  Liberty  Com- 
mittee, Inc.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this 
commit  Ire  wo.s  to  sptuisor  shortwave  broad- 
casts to  the  Soviet  Union  by  former  Soviet 
ciltzens  living  in  the  West.  But,  two  years 
were  to  pass  before  actual  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union  were  initialed  « 

An  anti-Communist  organization  called 
the  "Coordinating  Center  of  the  Antl-Bol- 
shevlst  Struggle"  was  apparently  the  semi- 
nal force  iTi  early  broadea-t  planning.  The 
Ideological  coloration  of  the  entire  orga- 
nization and  its  operation  was  "liberation." 
In  November  1952.  a  draft  policy  statement 
was  issued,  declaring  that  the  organ  of  the 
Coordinating  Center  charged  with  rpdlo  mat- 
ters would  have  "overall  responsibility  for 
setting  the  political  and  propaganda  line 
of  the  Radio  Station."  The  only  limitation 
Imposed  on  the  broadcasts  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Center  was  insistence  on  broad  ad- 
herence to  a  ".lolnt  Agreement  on  Principles" 
adopted  by  the  Coordinating  Center  and  the 
American  Committee. 

Btit  this  agreement  was  hardly  restric- 
tive. In  fact,  the  permissible  limits  of  polit- 
ical action  appear  in  retrospect  to  have 
been  very  broadly  drawn.  Tlie  basic  political 
lino  of  the  radio  was  to  be  Identical  with 
the  political  platform  of  the  Coordinating 
Center,  namely:  "Implacable  struggle  against 
the  Commtinlst  dictatorship  until  its  com- 
plete destruction.  .  .  ."  According  to  this 
declaration  of  principles,  the  "radio's  main 
theme  will  be  liberation — liberation  from 
the  tyranny  of  Bolshevism  and  one  party 
rule,  from  poverty  and  suffering  forced  upon 
the  people  by  the  Bolshevist  regime,  and 
from  the  threat  of  war  imposed  by  Bol- 
shevist foreign   policy  and  Ideology.  .  .  .''• 

2.  RL's  Political  Line:  "Liberation" 
Broadcasts  of  "Radio  Liberation  from 
Bolshevism"  began  on  March  1,  1953,  Just  5 
days  before  Stalin's  death.  The  name  was 
changed  to  simply  Radio  Liberation  in  Octo- 
ber 1956.  and  to  Radio  Liberty  in  December 
1963. 

A  small-scale  operation.  It  had  1  :  the  be- 
ginning only  two  antennas  and  two  10,000- 
watt  transmitters  located  In  Lampertheim. 
West  German V.  By  this  time  the  Coordinat- 
ing Center  had  collapsed  from  internal 
stresses.  Hopes  of  reviving  it,  however,  per- 
sisted. Nonetheless,  the  commitment  of  the 
radio  to  the  principles  of  the  now  defunct 
"Joint  Agreement,"  that  is  to  say,  "libera- 
tion." was  Implicit  In  the  initial  broadcasts. 
The  same  general  line  of  "implacable  strug- 
gle against  Communist  dictatorship  until  Its 
eomplete  destruction"  was  perpetuated  m  Ra- 
dio Liberation  Basic  Guidance  HI  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  1953  and  Radio  Liberation  Basic  Guid- 
ance it2  of  January  8.  1954." 
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3.  "Liberation":  Reflected  Theme  of 

Amorlcnn  Foreign  Policy 

In  an  article  appearing  In  The  New  Leader 

-1^  Oc-ober  6,   1958 — an  article  sympathetic 

ith  fr.e  purposes  of  RL.  Enno  Hobblng  of 

life  Magazine  referred  to  RL  as  a  "cold  war 

0  Deration."  Mr.  Hobbing  did  not  use  this  term 
:;i  a  pejorative  sense,  for  this  was  RL's  raLson 

erre:  it  was  a  "cold  war  operation."  con- 
ceived amid  daneerously  escalatins;  East-West 
inslons  and  "chrl.=tened."  one  scholar  put 
.  "Liberation  "  '  This  term  seemed  quite  ap- 
■Dpriatc  at  that  time  since  It  reflected  the 
f  Tfizn  policy  coloration  cf  the  first  years  of 
,e  Eisenhov.-er  Administration." 
For  over  five  years  after  World  War  II  It 
cn^.ed  to  the  West  that  Soviet  Russia  had 
b^cn  cammitted  to  a  policy  of  political  and 
en  military  aggrresslon.  Its  foreign  policy. 
it  Western  ryes,  admitted  r.o  genuine  accom- 
datlon  of  i::terest5.  Stalin's  policy  seemed 
'^  coiiform  completely  to  the  ideological  prln- 
pie  of  imremltting  conflict  with  world  cap- 
sm.  Thrust  had  to  be  met  with  counter- 
•hrust,  It  was  believed  in  the  West.  The  Com- 
:  unlst    Invasion    of    Scu'h   Korea   In   June 

1  ».tO  was  universally  regarded  among  the 
Vestern  powers  as  the  most  serious  manlfes- 
*;,'ion  of  Moscow'^;  outward  thrust  since  It 
cl  recrly  challenged  the  world  position  of  the 
Cnited  States  and  Its  Western  allies.  This 
•Jireat  to  vital  interests  and  the  re.=;pon.3e  to 

inevitably  quickened  the  pace  of  the  Cold 
\tar.  raising  the  level  of  East-West  tension  to 
;w  and  daneeroiis  heights. 
This  war,  the  climate  wirhln  which  RL  was 
cfc-"ceived  It  was  a  creation  of  the  Cold  War. 
d 'Signed  to  satisfy  U.S.  foreign  policy  re- 
q  ilremcnts  of  tht>t  time.  RL  was  one  of  the 
n  any  weapons  of  psychological  warfare  In- 
I  nded  to  meet  Soviet  Russia  and  its  Commu- 
te =;t  allies  on  their  terms. 

S.  From  "Liberation"  to  "Liberalisation" 

1.  The  Changing  Soviet  Reality 

In  the  flrst  year  and  a  half  after  its  in- 
ctp";;' n.  RL  remained  committed  to  the  basic 
p  ?l!cy  of  "Implacable  struggle  against  the 
r  nimunist  dictatorship  until  its  complete 
d  'nructlon."  But  Stalin  had  died  and  In  the 
!.  'xt  three  years  powerftil  forces  of  change 
■•.  ere  unleashed  within  the  Soviet  Union  that 

i-re  in  the  course  of  time  to  trar.sform  the 
S  'Viet  state  and  society  from  Its  Stalinist 
f ;  rm  to  one  of  nodif.ed  Soviet  totalitarlan- 

-■-1.  "Peaceful  coe.xi.-tence,"  defined  to  suit 
s  ivier  Ideolrgical  needs  but  diiTerently  un- 
ci rst,  c-d  in  the  Wert,  was  the  all-embracing 
t^rm  used  by  the  leadership  that  seemed  best 
describe  what  was  to  take  place  in  the 
r^"Z  few  years. 

On  the  international  scene  tensions  were 
irlomentarlly  eased  as  the  Soviet  Union  ad- 
vnca'ed  something  of  a  peaceful  respite  in 
■varld  tensions:  the  Korean  war  was  brought 
ti  an  end;  the  Stalinist  policy  of  ccntinen- 
i.=m  was  replaced  by  a  broader  and  more 
ptiitically  oriented  commitment  to  global- 
-  m:  an  era  of  nec-otiation  was  launched  with 
tije  West  in  which  a  measure  of  success  was 

!)e  achieved. 

Internally,  winds  of  change  were  admitted 
'he  Soviet  Union  as  the  post-Stalinist 
lefedership  under  Khrushrhev  attempted  to 
r'p'.ace  Stalinism  and  ease  Internal  tensions 
bf  'econc.'.ing  the  political  system  of  Soviet 

taU*ar;an!sra  with  the  human  needs  of  a 

uch  deprived  Soviet  pe<3ple. 

RL  Adjusts  to  Changing  Soviet  Reality 
RL  ad  lusted  to  these  changes  within  the 
r  let  Union.  The  basic  policy  of  "implac- 
liile  struggle"  and  "liberation"  came  to  be 
i- crcasingly  questioned  on  practical 
-■louiids.  As  early  as  September  1.  1954.  Ad- 
rr.  iral  Leslie  C.  Stevens.  President  of  the 
A  nerican  Committee,  circulated  a  confiden- 
tlil  memorandum  to  his  executive  sta.T  de- 
fifi  :';  the  overall  purposes  of  the  Commlt- 
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tee  In  more  moderate  terms.  Such  positive 
co.ncepts  as  these  were  cited  In  the  "Operat- 
ing Obiectlv.->s"  of  the  memorandum:  "En- 
•vpurape  reliance  on  traditional  Itidlgenous 
spiritual  concepts;  stimulate  Independent 
thinking  and  a  spirit  of  free  Inquiry;  pre- 
sent specific  democratic  political,  economic, 
a-id  social  prccesis  as  an  atiuinable  and 
a'tractlve  alternative  to  the  communist  dic- 
tatorship; develop  basic  concepts  of  justice 
and  human  rights  for  the  protectlun  of  the 
individual  against  the  power  of  the  State; 
■jresjnt  realistic  and  practical  alternatives 
to  passive  submission  to  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem."* 

RL'B  policy  was  further  moderated  with 
the  publication  of  Its  first  Policy  Manual 
on  June  29,  1956.  Tlie  goal  of  "Implacable 
struggle"  was  reiterated,  but  no  longer  was 
tiiere  Insistence  on  the  "complete  destruc- 
tion" of  the  Communist  dictatorship.  Iii- 
crea-lngly  the  direction  of  RL's  policy  was 
toward  presenting  a  democratic  alternative 
for  Internal  progress  by  stimulating  Inde- 
pendent political  thought  among  the  So- 
viet people.'" 

Restraint  and  moderation  In  policy  were 
apparently  reflected  In  RL's  programming 
during  the  critical  months  of  1956.  For  RL 
was  not  sa':i.iected  to  the  controversy  that 
surrounded  RPE  after  the  Hxmgarlan  Revo- 
lutloa  of  WjCk  (RFE  had  been  charged  with 
unnsoc-^arlly  raising  the  hopes  of  Western 
intervention  in  the  revolution.)"  In  fact, 
during  ttK.s=  years  RL  1  ad  be.'u  criticized 
for  broadca.^tlng  mati-ria!  far  too  'oland  and 
ni- derate  in  politic  i!  content.'- 

By  1958,  the  pace  of  de-Stallnlzatlon  and 
other  changes  In  Soviet  society  had  made  it 
:ieces3ary  to  revise  RL's  basic  Policy  Man- 
ual. The  new  doct'.me;it.  issued  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  of  that  year,  made  It  clear  that 
evolution,  not  revolution,  was  the  main  di- 
rection of  political  change  within  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  new  Policy  Manual  placed 
s-eci'>l  cmnhasis  on  the  need  for  adjusthig 
to  the  changing  Soviet  reality.  The  princi- 
ple •  f  freely  elected  government  as  a  m"uns 
for  political  transformation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  sorted  Such  change  was  to  be 
achieved  "through  the  will  and  endeavors 
■  if  the  peopis  of  the  Soviet  Union  them- 
selves." 

According  to  the  Manual.  RL  would  nei- 
ther directly  nor  indirectly  attempt  to  urge 
any  particular  political  platform  or  promote 
directly  any  line  of  action.  RL  would  make  It 
clear  that  the  democratic  West  did  not  seek 
to  impose  any  particular  form  of  government 
ca  the  Soviet  peoples.  Moderation  and  re- 
straint were  restated  as  principles  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  broadcasting.''' 

What  seemed  most  signlflcant  in  this  new 
Policy  Manual  was  a  commitment  to  a  policy 
of  peaceful  liberalization  of  Soviet  society. 
Moreover,  it  seemed  clear  by  the  implica- 
tions of  this  Policy  Manual  that  RL  was 
seeking  to  complement  Its  basic  image  as  a 
station  of  former  Soviet  citizens  with  the 
highest  standards  of  professional  journalistic 
objectivity.'* 

Not  untU  May  1965  did  RL  Issue  another 
Policy  Manual.  Issued  as  a  guideline  for 
radio  programing  In  the  po.st-Khrushchev 
period,  the  new  Manual  was  even  more  ex- 
plicit thatt  Its  predece.ssor  In  stressing  the 
principle  of  evolutionary  change.  As  a  "free 
voice  of  former  Soviet,  citizens,"  RL  at- 
tempted "to  express,  encourage,  and  develop 
tendencies  within  the  Soviet  Union  that  can 
contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  best 
a.splrations  and  needs  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  USSR."  RL  was  dedicated.  It  said,  "to 
helping  all  citizens  of  the  USSR  achieve 
freedom  and  responsible  government.  .  .  ."  RL 
defi'.ied  Its  role  as  seeking  "to  stimulate  in- 
dividual thinkine.  not  to  Incite  group  ac- 
tion." FriendlineFS  of  tone  was  given  particu- 
lar empha.~ls  in  the  1965  Pollcv  Manual,  and 
prosramers  were  encouraged  to  think  of  RL 
as  a  "guest"  In  the  home  of  each  l.ndlvidual 
listener." 


RL's  policy  miderwent  another  transfor- 
mation with  the  publication  of  a  new  Policy 
Manual  in  March  1971.  The  commitment  to 
evolutionary  liberalization  was  further  deep- 
ened and  euldellnes  for  encotiraging  those 
positive  forces  of  rhange  within  Soviet  so- 
ciety were  spelled  out.  This  Policy  Manual, 
setting  forth  the  alms,  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  RL,  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  II 
of  the  study. 

3.  Significance  of  HL's  policy  change 

Two  points  seem  most  significant  about 
the  changes  in  RL's  basic  policy  from  "Lib- 
eration" to  "Liberalization."  One  is  the  fact 
that  this  change  has  been  recognized  by 
officials  in  the  United  States  Government 
and  by  the  Soviets  them-^eives. 

In  1971  Senate  hearl';g=.  Senator  John 
Sparkman  (D.-.Ala.t  asked  about  the  policy 
orientation  of  RFE  RL.  "Has  their  policy 
orientation  chan>7cd  over  the  years?  Has  It. 
shall  I  say.  mellowed^  What  Is  their  objec- 
tive?" he  asked. 

.'\ssistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs  Martin  J.  Hillenbrand  replied:  "I 
think  one  can  say  looking  over  the  broad- 
casts over  the  years,  that  there  has  "oeen  a 
gradual  shift  away  from  the  intcnsltv  of 
the  confrontation  which  existed  dttrinc  the 
height  of  the  cold  war  period  to  a  more,  let  us 
say.  equable  facing  of  the  news  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  This  we  anticipate  would  continue 
on  into  the  ftitnre."  "I  wotild  anticipate  that 
the  dissemlnatio!!  of  accurate  information 
about  conditiovis  in  Eastern  Lurope  and  else- 
where," he  added,  would  continue  to  be 
the  primary  function  of  the  radios  in  the 
future." '" 

The  Soviets  have  a'oo  admitted  a  basic 
change  In  the  policies  and  approach  of  l-oth 
radios.  Sneaking  generally  of  the  chan?ing 
character  of  al!  American  radio  broadcasting 
to  the  Soviet  bloc.  .Artem  R.  Panfiov  observed 
In  hl.s  hook  entitled,  "US.  Radio  In  Psycho- 
logical Warfare": 

"In  practice,  propaganda  for  the  over'^hrow 
of  the  "Communist  regime"  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  all  .^merican  broadcasts  to  the 
socialist  couTitries  of  Europe.  Even  "Radio 
Free  Ei;rnpe"  no  longer  broadcasts  such 
propaganda,  or  i;i  anv  event  restrict.s  Itself  to 
sentences  w-hlch  allege  that  "in  your  coun- 
try Commiuil'-m  is  an  experiment  con- 
demned to  failure."  The  tone  of  the  radio 
broadcasts  ha.s  chenged  .'^'ftnificantly:  the 
crtide  insinuations  and  profanities  have  dis- 
appeared. Direct  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  one  countrv  or  another  in  the  form 
cf  all  sorts  of  advice  to  radio  llsteticrs  has 
almost  cea'^ed.  and  undercover  propagand.i 
has  lef*  the  fcene."" 

Tiie  other  significant  point  in  the  changes 
In  RL's  style,  policies  snd  General  approach 
from  "Liberation"  to  "Liberalization"  Is  the 
character  of  fne  Policv  Manual  itself.  This 
will  be  discussed  In  more  detail  below;  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Policy  Manual  Is  not 
a  static  document  but  rather  a  "living" 
document  which  in  the  form  rf  si.ppicment- 
ary  guidances  i.~  updated  .^nd  thus  undergoes 
cnntlntilng  chances  as  Policy  Planning  Staff 
contemplate  future  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Policy  Manual  seeks  there- 
fore a  contini:ini;  .i^Mustment  of  policy  and 
^'Peratlons  to  the  cver-changinc  Soviet  real- 
ity. But  It  .should  be  remembered  that  this 
manual  Is  based  en  RL  assumptions  and 
reflects  Its  own  perception  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

III.    PRESENT    ORG.».N'IZ.\TIONAL    STRtTCTfRE 

.4.  Administrative  Headquarters  in  New  York 
When  RL  began  broadcasting  in  March 
1953,  it  did  so  with  only  modest  facilities 
and  limited  power  oittput.  However,  In  the 
next  18  years  its  resources  for  broadcasting 
and  research  have  multiplied  many  fold.  Ad- 
ministrative headquarters  for  RL  are  in  Xev,- 
York  Citv  at  30  East  42nd  Street.  Mr.  How- 
land  H.  Sargeant,  a  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Truman  Administration,  Is 
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president  (See  Appendix  I  for  biographic 
sketch).  Represented  on  t'ne  Board  of 
Trustees  are  leaders  in  the  American  busl- 
ne-s  community,  former  government  officials 
anrl  military  leaders,  educators  and  pub- 
liri.^tp  •• 

Former  President  Harry  S  Truman  Is  an 
Honorary  Chairman.  Former  Presidents  Her- 
bert H.  Hoover  and  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
had  served  in  a  similar  capacity  before  their 
deaths  in  1964  and  1969  respectively.  By  Its 
charter  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  consider- 
able power,  but  over  the  years  It  has  played 
a  passive  role  towards  its  responsibilities. 
Consequently,  by  default  the  President,  for- 
mally the  leading  executive,  has  assured  a 
far  more  predominant  position  within  the 
organization  than  what  seems  to  have  been 
Initially  Intended. 

In  this  respect  RL's  Board  of  Trustees  has 
tailed  in  Its  responsibilities  to  the  organiza- 
tion In  contrast  to  RFE's  Board  of  Directors 
which  has  actively  participated  In  the  affairs 
of  the  Radio,  RL's  Board  of  Trustees  has 
played  a  very  passive  role,  seeming  to  defer 
to  the  President.  Apparently,  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Sargeant  as  an  administrator  has  com- 
pensated for  any  organizational  deficiencies 
that  might  have  resulted. 

The  chart  reproduced  on  the  adjoining 
page  I  see  Figure  1)  describes  the  overall  or- 
ganizational structure  of  RL.  Staff  of  Radio 
Liberty  Committee  are  located  In  New  York. 
These  inclttde  the  Office  of  the  President.  In- 
formation Division.  Comptroller  and  Ad- 
ministration. The  .'itidlence  Research  Divi- 
sion and  Program  Evaluation  In  Paris  and 
Munich,  along  with  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  the  USSR  In  Munich,  respond  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  Their  functions  will 
be  described  In  other  parts  of  this  study.  The 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Division  and  those  of 
Munich  (which  constitute  the  heart  of  RL's 
activities)  fall  within  the  administrative 
purview  of  the  Executive  Director  located  In 
Mnnich. 

B.  RL's  Operations  in  Munich 

In  addition  to  Its  New  York  headqtiarters, 
RL  maintains  administrative  offices,  broad- 
cast headquarters  and  research  facilities  In 
Munich.  Germany.  Offices,  studios  and  other 
facilities  are  located  In  Barcelona.  Lamper- 
thelm  (Germany),  London,  Madrid,  Paris, 
Play  del  Pals  (Spain),  and  Taipei.""  All  of 
these  facilities  together  with  the  U.S.  Divi- 
sion come  under  the  administrative  direction 
of  RL's  Executive  Director  In  Munich. 

RL's  Munich  headquarters  is  located  at 
.^rabellastrasse  18,  on  the  fringe  of  the  old 
city  of  Munich  and  In  the  area  of  extensive 
new  construction  of  modern  buildings.  (RL 
had  to  abandon  its  former  site  to  make  way 
for  the  Olympic  grounds.)  This  Is  a  new 
building,  coiistructed  less  than  five  years  ago, 
RL  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  site. 
Hishly  fttnctlonal  and  with  generally  modest 
Interior  appointments,  it  provides  Ideal  facil- 
ities for  carrying  on  research  and  broad- 
casting operations. 

The  chart  produced  on  the  adjoining  page 
(see  Figure  2)  describes  the  major  subdivi- 
sions of  RL's  operations  in  Munich.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter K,  Scott,  a  former  State  Department  offi- 
cial. Is  Executive  Director  of  RL's  Munich 
headquarters.  His  deputy  Is  Francis  S.  Roii- 
akls.  formerly  of  USIA  and  a  RL  staffman  of 
some  years  ago.  (See  Appendix  1  for  bio- 
grap'aic  sketches.)  In  their  hands  rests  over- 
all executive  authority  and  responsibility  in 
Munich. 

Operations  at  Munich  are  broken  down 
into  four  major  subdivisions:  the  Program 
Policy  Division;  the  Network  Division:"  the 
Administrative  Division;  and  the  Program 
Operations  Division.  All  four  divisions  are 
closely  Interrelated. 

The  Program  Policy  Division  (PPDi  plays 
a  vital  role  in  RL's  operation:  It  is  respo:^- 
slble  for  the  formulation  of  policy  and,  alon^ 
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with  other  components,  the  oversight  of  its 
execution.  The  extent  to  which  these  func- 
tions are  efficiently  carried  ou*  determines  in 
large  meastire  the  effectiveness  of  RL's  oper- 
ations. The  Research  Dep.irtmen-  r.perirec 
directly  under  PPD,  the  purpose  being  »o 
lnte£:rnt<>  as  closely  as  pofyiible  research  with 
policy. 

The  Program  Operations  Division  (POD)  Is 
responsible  for  the  production  of  programs 
that  arc  to  be  beamed  to  the  Sovle*  Union. 
The  Central  News  Service,  drawing  from  the 
major  wire  services  in  the  world  nnd  having 
daily  access  to  RFE's  news  budget,  provides 
the  source  of  news  for  the  other  major  sub- 
units  within  POD,  namely  the  Russian  Serv- 
ice and  the  Nationalities  Service. 

Since  Russians  cn;istinite  the  dominant 
ethnic  group  within  the  USSR  and  since 
their  language  is  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
Soviet  state,  the  major  thrust  of  RL's  efT<,ri 
in  programmin.g  Is  in  the  Russian  Service 
It  broadcasts  24  hours  a  day  The  Nationali- 
ties Service  Is  broken  down  lnt.o  subunits 
representing  tlie  varirti.-  languages,  th:it  is. 
Armenian,  Azerbaijani.  Belorussian,  Geor- 
gian, North  Caticislan,  Tatar-Bashkir.  Turk- 
estand.  and  Ukrainian,  Over  the  years  it,- 
profrramming  eifort  has  been  placed  at  a 
much  lower  priority  than  that  of  the  Rtis- 
sia:i,  even  though  "the  non-Rus.-iian  people-. 
n<\v  coiistitute  nearly  ^ne-ha'f  the  tola', 
population. 

However,  thi=  imbalance  Is.  apparently. 
n  >w  being  somewhat  c^rrected.  RL's  bureati 
ill  London.  Paris.-  Tuipr:.  arr  :mp<;rtan' 
.='.)urces  of  news  inflow  and  other  forms  of 
programming;  they  fall  operationally  under 
the  administrative  direction  of  the  Director. 
POD. 

Tlie  Production  Department  within  POD 
h.-^:^  the  responsibility  for  getting  the  pro- 
gram'^ nn  the  air,  Tliis  is  lioti:  a  creotlve  ai,'1 
a  technical  task:  creative  In  that  it  is  con- 
cerned with  the  style  and  form  of  prodtic- 
tlon,  that  is,  the  staging,  the  voicing  by  per- 
formers, and  in  general  the  theatrics  of  a 
show;  and  technical  In  that  It  actually  tapes 
the  programs  for  later  tratismissior, 

Tied  closely  to  the  prodtiction  end  of  the 
operation  Is  the  Director  of  the  Network 
Division  who  has  the  responsibility  of  getting 
the  program  on  the  air  and  transmitted  to 
the  Soviet  Ur.lon.  His  task  is  made  exceed- 
!:ig:y  difficult  by  the  Soviet  practice  of  jam,- 
ming  RL  broadcasts  24  hours  a  day. 

Finally,  the  Director  of  the  .Administration 
Division  has  respKDnsIblllty  for  the  function- 
ing of  tlie  strictly  administrative  side  of  RL's 
,'peratit  lis  in  Munich. 

C.  U.S.  Divisio'J 

The  US.  Division  cf  RL,  though  housed  In 
New  York  headquarters  of  the  Radio  Liberty 
Committee,  falls  administratively  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Director  In  Mu- 
nich, (See  Pip.ire  3.i  This  seeming  orga- 
ni;-:atio!wl  anomaly  was  more  or  less  a  crea- 
ture <>f  necessity  and  accident. 

For  safety's  sake  many  RL  employees  In 
Munich  who  were  former  Soviet  citizens 
wanted  to  live  In  the  United  States,  far  away 
from  the  Communist  border  which  was  only 
some  pn  miles  to  the  east.  Accommodations 
were  accordingly  made  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem in  the  form  of  the  U.S.  Division. 

Moreover,  large-scale  migration  of  refu- 
gees to  New  York  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  In  the  postwar  j.ierlod  had 
alre.idy  created  in  this  countrv  a  pciientia! 
source  of  talent  for  RL.  Accordingly,  efforts 
were  made  to  recruit  staff  from  among  them. 
As  early  as  1952  scripts  were  being  prepared 
in  New  York,  and  by  1955  a  Radio  Pri-grani- 
ming  Support  Division  was  being  organized 
in  the  United  States;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  U.S.  Division. 

In  the  next  decade  and  a  half  the  US 
Division  developed  into  n  programming  op- 
eration for  Russian  and  10  other  Soviet  lan- 
guages, utilizing  talent  available  in  the 
United  States  either  on  a  fuUtlme  or  "free 


lance"  basis.  Presently,  the  U.S.  Division 
complements  the  Munich  operations  by  pro- 
ducing programming  which  Is  planned,  re- 
searched, written,  edited,  recorded  on  tape  in 
the  three  New  York  studios,  timed,  dubbed 
and  shipped  by  air  t,,  Munich  In  finished 
form  ready  to  go  on  the  air.  However,  the 
M\mlch  headquarters  exercises  the  final  word 
on  policy  and  program  structure.  By  and 
large  the  U.S.  Dlvrion  focuses  on  reporting 
on  the  American  scene,  not  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  but  rather  from  the  point 
of  view  of  former  Soviet  citizens  who  are 
aware  of  their  fellow  countrymen's  Interests. 

RL  has  lier.efited  by  the  existence  of  this 
US.  Division.  It  has  been  able,  first  of  all,  to 
draw  upon  the  multiple  talents  of  former 
Soviet  citizens  livlne  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  also  had  the  ad\antage  of  close  prox- 
imity tj-i  .such  news  proriucing  centers  as  the 
United  Nations,  New  York  and  Washington. 
Moreover.  It  has  been  able  to  draw  upon  tal- 
ent within  the  .American  schol.arly  commu- 
nity. ej?peclally  from  those  who  specialize  in 
Soviet  affaiT=.  Finally,  through  the  U.S.  Di- 
vision. RL  ha':  been  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain productive  connections  with  the  com- 
munity of  former  Soviet  citizens  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.*" 

D.  Administrative  .sty/e  nf  RL 

An  important  aspect  of  the  organization 
of  RL  Is  what  might  be  called  administrative 
style.  In  brief,  the  administrative  style  of  RI 
,'=eems  to  be  one  that  encourages  flexibility 
and  informality,  and  fosters  a  type  of  or- 
ganizational flutditv  that  allows  the  widest 
permissible,  range  of  Individual  creativity 
and  Initiative,  yet  within  a  closely  adminis- 
tered and  carefully  structured  system  of  pol- 
icv. 

Tills  style  radiates  from  the  top  executive 
echelon  through  the  lower  levels  of  the  or- 
ganization. Mr,  Sargeant  observed  that  he 
believed  in  the  principle  of  organizational 
r^utonomv.  He  explained  this  In  terms  of. 
( 1  i  havlnc  a  staff  of  experts  and  profession- 
als of  the  highest  caliber,  then  (2)  laying 
out  efTectlve  guidelines  of  policy  for  the  or- 
panization.  and  (3)  allowing  the  staff  to  in- 
terpret pollcv  and  function  within  a  wide 
range  of  latittide.  This  style  emanates  not 
onlv  from  a  personal  preference,  but  also 
from  the  practical  necessity  of  administering 
an  essentlRllv  news-oriented,  deadline-con- 
scious radio  operation  under  conditions  of  a 
6-hour  time  lag  between  New  York  head- 
quarters and  Munich. 

In  Munich.  Mr  Scott  reflected  the  same 
administrative  style.  He  said  that  RL  oper- 
ates at  "the  peak  of  allowable  creative  free- 
dom" within  the  context  of  carefully  defined 
policy,  and  that  he  sees  this  development 
as  a  continuing  organizational  trend.  There 
was.  he  said,  a  remarkable  degree  of  agree- 
ment within  the  oreanlzatlon  on  this  larger 
administrative  style;  however,  he  stressed 
that  control  was  tighter  at  the  closer  oper- 
ating level. 

Other  members  of  RL  staff  voiced  similar 
views,  partlcularlv  the  script  WTltcrs.  re- 
garding autonomv  and  allowance  of  individ- 
ual  creatlvltv  at  the  l(5wer  working  level. 

.\t  the  strictly  operational  level,  notably 
in  the  Production  Department,  the  require- 
ments are  essentially  technical  and  thus  the 
exercise  of  administrative  control  Is  by  ne- 
cessity tight  But  this  is  not  the  case  In 
programming  script  writing,  research,  and 
in  news  processlne  In  the  last-named  func- 
tion the  concept  of  administrative  autonomy 
's  espcclallv  relevant.  News  processing  re- 
quires a  climate  of  freedom  and  less  depen- 
dency among  staff.  New  emergencies  do  occtir. 
and  an  effective  functioning  of  .staff  requires 
not  only  a  high  sense  of  jotirnalistlc  profes- 
sionalism but  also  a  feeling  of  self-confidence. 
Independence  and  self-reliance  that  Is  fos- 
tered by  the  concept  of  administrative  au- 
tonomy. 

This  administrative  style  helps  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  intellectual  creativity  and  the  exer- 
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J  of  Initiative  within  fairly  wide  parame- 
s  of  policy.  For  an  organization  like  RL 
s  Is  perhaps  vital  If  it  is  to  achieve  its 
rposes  for.  It  Is  not  just  a  radio  per  se. 
the  American  conception,  but  rather  an 
:  tltutlon  combining  many  functions  and 
uirtng  above  all  intellecttialism.  linguistic 
!1.  professional  journalism,  and  a  sense  of 
tries,  all  of  which  can  only  thrive  wlth- 
a  climate  of  allowable  creativity. 
Dn   the   other  hand,   administrative   flex- 
ty.  too  widely  conceived,  can  create  con- 
Ions  for  mistakes.  This  is  an   important 
'.Ifier  In  an  organization  that  is  dealing 
ictly  with  one  of  the  world's  stiperpowers. 

E.  RL's  petition  in  executive  branch 
he  specific  relations  which  have  existed 
•veei;  RL  and  'he  CIA  or  other  agencies 
the  E.xec'.itlve  Branch  and  the  extent  of 
'3  indepeiidence  on  or  freedom  fr.im  dl- 
tion  by  the  Executive  Branch  could  not 
fuliy  explored  during  this  study.  Thus, 
:anr.ot  be  said  categorically  that  it  Is  not 
?  iTrrn  direction.  However,  as  an  outsider 
-.vir.g    RL's    current    operations    throueh 

;ment:itlon,  extensive  interviews  with 
:T.  and  actual  on-site  visits  to  facilities. 
*alu  aspects  of  RL's  activities  are  appar- 
:,  a;id  It  is  pos.sib!e  to  make  some  reason- 
e  generalizations. 

':r.=t  of  all.  RL  is  clearly  a  United  States 
vernment  operation.  It  is.  indeed,  an  in- 
ra!  part  of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy 
aratus.  Secondly,  the  organization  seems 
have  a  wide  range  of  ii'.dependence  from 
■  Executive  Branch  in  its  broadcasting  op- 
tion.?. This  in  apparent  In  its  policy  struc- 
■e  and  policy  content.  And  thirdly.  RL's 
:nnl.-'a!ionaI  policies,  as  set  forth  in  the 
icy  Manual  and  augmented  by  periodic 
dances,  seem  to  be  generated  within  the 
•ani/ratlon  itself  and  not  necessarily  dic- 
ed by  an  outside  authority.  A  careful 
idy  cf  RL's  policies  In  the  past  few  years 
licates  that  they  seem  to  be  fairly  "com- 
'-sense  statements"  that  fall  within  and 
:ervo  the  larger  consensus  of  American  for- 
:i  policy.  The  reader  can  Judge  for  hlm- 
f  by  reviewing  the  material  presented  In 
ip-er  11  on  policy  formation  and  other 
•  r;il=;   reproduced   In  the   .Appendix. 

rv.  ST.APFING 

.4.  Size  of  staff 

la  recent   yeprs  RL'.s  staff  has  numbered 

iu-.d  1  000.  Aorrrding  to  fig\;res  publl<;hed 

the  Senate  Foreip"!  Relations  Committee 

report  on  RFE 'RL.  there  were  953  employees 

1970,  962  in   1971  and  957  projected  for 

According    to    luformation    provided 

m  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  in 

1.  RL  has  a  total  of  1.067  employees.  In 

T  O,  RL  numbers  Its  employees  at  1  004, 

the  actual  number  on  board.  Is  932. 
Personnel    within     RL    are    allocated    In 
orctance    with    the    Streneth    Report    of 
ne  1971  reproduced  as  Fieure  4. 

B.  National  Characteristics  of  Staff 

The  unique  purposes  of  RL  as  a  surrogate 

:jme  Service"  for  the  Soviet  people  require 

ffmg  that  is  multi-national,  for  if  RL  is  to 

nfnmunicate  eflcctlvely  it  must  do  so  In  the 

ny  languages  of  the  Soviet  peoples.  The 

.let  Union  Is  a  multi-national  state,  hav- 

:  in  Its  population  of  241,784.000  ethnic 

ups  numbering  more  than  170.  speaking 

125   different   languages   and   dialects, 

practicing    40    different    religions   that 

brace  in  substantial  numbers  the  major 

thsof  the  world. 

Vithln  RL   las  within  the  Soviet  Union), 

ssian  Is  the  lingua  franca,  but  broadcasts 

made  in  as  many  as  20  languages.  In  the 

Vic  laneuases  fnere  are  broadca.sts  in  Rus- 

n,  Ukrainian  and  Belorusslan.  And  In  the 

i-Slavlc    languages    there    are    broadcasts 

-Armenian.  Azerbaijani,  and  Georgian;   in 

North    Caucasian    lansuaaes,    that    Is 

Avar,  Chechen,  Karachal,  Cssetian. 
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and  Tatar-Bashkir;  and  in  the  Turkestanl 
languages.  Crimean-Tatar,  Karakalpak,  Ka- 
zakh. Kirghiz,  Tajik.  Turkmen.  Uighur,  and 
Uzbek.^'  Staff  requirements  are  high  In  mat- 
ters of  linguistic  skills,  for  the  broadcaster, 
speaking  as  a  friend  and  fellow  countryman 
from  abroad,  must  do  so  in  the  language,  the 
accent,  and  the  style  of  his  audience. 
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1  ARO:  !  London;  3  Paris;  3  Munich. 

Thus,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  RL's 
programmers  are  former  Scvlet  citizens.  Most 
of  the  remainder  have  common  roots  and 
native  Identity  with  RL's  audience  because 
either  they  or  their  parents  were  born  on  the 
territories  that  now  comprise  the  USSR.  Of 
the  182  writers,  editors,  producers  and  broad- 
casters. 1.1  percent  are  from  the  prerevolu- 
ttonary  emigration;  13.2  percent  are  second 
gener.ation;  4.4  percent  fall  In  other  cate- 
gories; while  81.3  percent  are  former  Soviet 
citizens.-'  Newcomers  frooi  the  Soviet  Union 
do  augment  RL's  staff,  infusiag  It  with  new 
blood  and  providing  a  fresh  Soviet  perspec- 
tive. But  their  number,  especially  from 
among  the  Slavic  peoples  of  European  Rus- 
sia, is  nowhere  sufficient  to  Insure  stable  staff 
conditions  lu  the  future. 

Owing  to  the  uniqueness  of  RL's  role  In 
broadcasting,  native  Soviet  peoples  by  and 
large  hold  many  of  the  operational  posts  in 
the  organization,  such  as  area  desks  for 
broadcasting  and  script  writing.  However,  as 
an  examination  of  Appendix  1  and  Figure  2 
v.il!  reveal,  top  administrative  posts  In  RL 
policymaking,  policy  control,  and  In  key  op- 
erations are  held  by  Americans. 

C.  Professionalism  of  staff 
When  In  the  spring  of  1971  David  Binder 
of  The  Ncie  York  Times  visited  both  RL  and 
RFE  headquarters  in  Munich,  he  fotmd  that 
both  organizations  "are  staffed  by  specialists 
who  tft'ice  pride  in  their  professionalism." 
Analysts  like  Keith  Bush  of  RL  and  James 
Brown  of  RFE,  he  cDntlnued,  "are  well  re- 
garded among  historians  and  other  profes- 
sional students  of  Soviet-bloc  affairs." " 
Leading  Western  scholars  on  Soviet  affairs 
have  commented  favorably  on  the  high  qual- 
ity of  work  produced  by  RL's  staff.  (For  ex- 
amples i)f  RL's  research  products,  see  Ap- 
pendix 22.) 


A  review  of  the  biographic  sketches  in  Ap- 
pendix 1  provides  some  ludlcatiou  of  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  RL's  staff.  A  total  of  19  RL 
staffers  hold  doctoral  degrees.  41  have  other 
advanced  degrees ,  while  many  others  are 
currently  working  for  post-graduate  degrees.* 
Years  of  research  experience  in  tiie  Soviet 
field  and  experience  in  the  practical  world 
of  journalism  and  network  broadcasting  have 
further  strengthened  RL  staff  capabilities. 

Ideally,  an  RL  staffer  must  have  a  combi- 
nation of  e.xpertise:  he  must  have  substan- 
tive knowledge  in  Soviet  affairs;  he  must  be 
knowledgeable  in  communications  teclmi- 
que;  he  must  have  complete  competence  In 
Russian  an.d  in  the  case  of  other  natinnall- 
ties,  their  particular  langtiages;  he  mus.  be 
trained  In  the  American  roquiremen'.s  of 
scholarly  research;  he  must  have.  In  brief, 
the  combined  skills  of  a  scholar,  writer, 
Journalist,  and  radio  performer.  When  any 
of  these  requirements  are  lackliig.  RL  .seeks 
to  correct  the  deficiency  through  training. 

An  asset  In  RL  Is  the  multi-functional 
roles  that  staff  often  plays.  It  is  not  excep- 
tlon.-il  that  one  staffman  will  do  the  research 
for  a  program,  prepare  the  script  for  broad- 
cast, produce  the  program,  and  finally  par- 
ticipate in  the  actual  broadcasting.  Every 
effort  is  made  in  the  Program  Operations 
Division  to  have  staff  deliver  their  own 
scripts.  As  one  RL  staffer  said.  RL  tries  to 
overcome  the  "one  man  for  one  job  ap- 
proach" and  attempts  to  develop  a  staff  that 
has  multiple-functional  capabilities. 

To  enhance  the  professionalism  of  staff,  RL 
maintains  an  In-house  training  program.  A 
staffman  schooled  In  the  American  legitimate 
theater  will  work  with  raw  newcomers  from 
the  Soviet  Union  training  their  voices  and 
preparing  them  to  be  effective  announcers. 
Tiie  Production  Department  is  constantly  en- 
gaged in  developing  and  training  new 
talent — persons,  for  example,  who  have  ex- 
cellent Russian  but  have  no  knowledge  of 
radio  techniques.  The  Central  News  Dep.irt- 
ment  trains  personnel  from  the  inside. 
"Where  do  you  find  a  Russian  Journalist?" 
one  staffman  said.  In  some  Instances  RL  will 
finance  further  study  for  personnel,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  young,  talenied  Soviet  seaman  who 
had  defected  and  is  now  studying  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  under  a  .special  ar- 
rangement with  RL.2« 

D.  Continuity  and  change  in  staff 
In-house  training  for  RL  is  a  necessity. 
For  RL  faces  the  difficult  problem  of  adequate 
staffing  In  an  enterprise  where  the  Inflow 
of  new  personnel  Is  extraordinarily  limited 
Being  a  "Home  Service"  for  the  Soviet  Union 
Imposes,  among  other  things,  special  lin- 
guistic requirements  that  are  filled  only  by 
newcomers  from  the  Soviet  Union.  (Nothing 
will  "turn  off  a  Soviet  listener  quicker," 
said  one  st.iffman.  "than  a  broadcaster 
speaking  heavily  accented  and  poorly  articu- 
lated Russian.")  But  In  recent  years  such 
newcomers  have  been  few.  More  often  than 
not  RL  cannot  con-.j)ete  with  offers  coming 
from  other  quarters,  such  as  the  universities 
and  government  services.  However,  Turkey 
ha-s  offered  some  opportunities  for  recruiting 
for  Soviet  Central  Asl.ans.  some  going  there 
directly  from  the  Sf-A'iet  Union,  others  being 
first  and  second  generation  Tatars,  Kazakhs 
or  other  nationalities. 

Personnel  replacement  Is  thus  a  potentially 
serious  problem  facing  RL;  for,  it  Is  c:\n2ht 
In  a  scissors  of  an  acing  .staff  and  difficulties 
in  recruitment.  Tlie  reservoir  of  former  So- 
viet citizens  that  was  once  available  in  Ger- 
many and  upon  whose  skills  RL  was  con- 
structed is  no  longer  available.  And  those 
staffmen  who  have  been  with  RL  since  its 
beginning  are  approaching  (and  some  have 
passed)  retirement  age.  Efforts  are  made  to 
continue  staff,  normally  reaching  retirement, 
in  a  status  of  "extended"  service.  Presently, 
there  are  17  Russians,  two  Ukrainians  and 
one  Georgian  fin  tlte  category  of  "prime 
language")  that  are  in  that  status.  Under  the 
normal   patterns  of  anticipated  retirement. 
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there  will  be  a  total  of  62  by  1976,  47  of  whom 
fall  within  the  Russian  category.^" 

Tliough  the  average  age  of  RL's  staff  is 
lower  than  RFE's  average  of  45,  still  RL  can- 
not escape  the  reality  of  staff  attrition  by  re- 
tirement and  difficulties  In  recruiting.-'-  The 
.^ge  factor  would  seem  to  be  important  both 
in  terms  of  organizational  efficiency  and  con- 
tinuity, and  In  dealing  with  the  universal 
prol^lem  of  the  generation  gap.  Effective  com- 
munication between  the  Soviet  people  and 
lutnier  Soviet  citizens  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
linguistic  facility  but  also  one  of  .speaking 
the  language  of  the  generation  that  will  be 
the  dondnant  force  in  Soviet  Russia's  future. 
Z  Organization  commitment  and  general 
attitiide 
A  final  point  to  be  made  In  the  matter  of 
staff  concerns  the  rather  intangible,  yet  im- 
portant, idea  of  organizational  commitment 
and  general  attitude  towards  the  goals  and 
purposes  of  RL. 

The  positive  assessment  of  David  Binder 
on  the  sense  of  professionalism  pervading 
RL's  staff  appears  jtistlfled.  Adherence  to  the 
general  rubrics  of  scholarly  research  and 
writings  are  reflected  not  only  in  published 
works  and  In  other  research  efforts  but  also 
m  staff  papers  and  memoranda  Intended  for 
strictly  internal  use.  (This  was  not  the  case, 
however,  in  RL's  public  presentation  to  Con- 
press  In  1971  which  had  more  the  flavor  of  a 
public  relations  effort  than  a  serious  attempt 
at  scholarship.)  Even  to  the  casual  observer 
the  care  taken  in  policy  formulation,  pro- 
gramming, production,  policy  control,  and 
program  evaluation  indicates  a  high  sense 
of  professional  concern.  The  multilingual 
facility  of  staff  reveals,  moreover,  a  level  of 
linpuLstlc  professionalism  that  Is  impressive 
to  the  outsider. 

Tvldent  also  in  RL's  staff,  especially  In  re- 
search, Is  the  unique  combination  of  Ameri- 
can and  Western  scholarship  with  that  of 
the  native  talents  of  former  Soviet  citizens 
v.ho  are  deeply  immersed  In  their  own  native 
.Soviet  environment  both  through  the  wrlt- 
te:i  word  and  theh:  own  experience.  In  the 
view  of  one  senior  American  analyst  In  RL 
this  combination  has  resulted  in  a  good  re- 
search product;  while  to  a  senior  commen- 
tator, a  Russla'.i  by  birth,  the  combination 
provided  the  possibility  in  broadcasting  of 
bridging  the  gap  of  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  Soviet  peoples  and  those  of  the 
West  and  imparting  the  values  and  traditions 
of  the  West  into  the  Soviet  environment. 

What  seems  most  significant,  however,  is 
the  apparent  spirit  of  the  organization.  It  Is 
a  spirit  that  seems  to  arise  from  an  inner 
conviction  of  participating  in  some  form  of 
posithe  change  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  senior  programming  official,  Morris  Dla- 
kowski,  an  American  of  Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian extraction,  described  the  feeling  of  staff 
as  one  of  being  caught  up  In  an  Important 
activity  and  being  deeply  Involved  Individu- 
ally as  an  active  participant.  "An  attitude 
of  "total  commitment  In  what  Is  being  done 
exists  within  the  organization,"  he  said — 
"not  In  an  extreme  sense,  but  rather  In  the 
sense  of  doing  something  positive  by  partici- 
pating In  bringing  about  changes  for  mod- 
eration In  the  Soviet  Union."  The  accent,  he 
said,  Is  on  the  positive  In  this  work,  and  the 
prevailing  spirit  is  one  of  Idealistic  expecta- 
tion of  a  hopefully  better  world.  "If  not," 
he  declared,  "one  wottld  be  lost  as  an  Indi- 
vidual"; for,  "without  an  inner  belief  in  the 
regenerative  qualities  of  Soviet  society,  one 
would  lose  his  mental  balance." 

F.   Connections   with   westerji   scholarly 

community 
The  professionalism  of  RL's  staff  is  given 
further  support  by  the  practice  of  seeking 
advice  from  outside  specialists  in  such  mat- 
ters as  programming,  policy,  and  program 
evaluation.  Outside  specialists  even  partici- 
pate   In    actual    broadcasting.    RL's    formal 
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statement  put  It  this  way;  ".  .  .  the  advice — 
and  creative  contribution — of  the  outside 
academic  specialists  In  Soviet  affairs  and 
communications  have  played  a  major  part" 
In  RL's  work." 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  recent  illustra- 
tions of  this  practice  was  the  panel  broadcast 
discussion  held  in  London,  England  on  Apnl 
23,  1971.  Participants  on  this  panel  were  some 
of  the  Western  world's  leading  Soviet  special- 
ists, namely:  Leonard  Schapiro  and  Peter 
Reddaway  "of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics; Max  Haj"ward,  St.  Anthony's  College, 
Oxford  University;  Rev,  Michael  Bourdeaux, 
Director,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and 
Communism;  David  Floyd.  Soviet  specialist 
for  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  :  Martin  Dew- 
hirst,  Faculty  of  Slavonic  Studies  at  Glasgow 
University;  Leo  Labedz.  editor  of  Survey, 
one  of  the  leading  scholarly  journals  in  the 
West  on  Soviet  bloc  affairs;  and  Abe  Brum- 
berg,  long-time  editor  of  Problems  of  Com- 
munism, the  publication  of  USIA.  Edward 
Van  Der  Rhoer.  Policy  Director  of  RL,  and 
Albert  Bolter,  head  of  RL's  Research  Depart- 
ment, were  the  only  representatives  of  RL  on 
the  panel. 

The  discussion  centered  on  the  practical 
matter  of  RL's  policy  on  the  use  of  samlzdat 
(that  is,  self-publishing  of  material  not  ati- 
thorized  by  the  Soviet  regime  i  in  its  broad- 
casting. Tlie  printed  text  of  this  stimulating 
and  authoritative  discussion  amounted  to 
approximately  30.000  words,  that  Is  to  say,  a 
small  book. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  subject  matter 
discussed  for  future  RL  policy  formulation 
w.is  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Schapiro  to  use 
samlzdat  material  relating  to  civil  rights  In 
;he  Soviet  Union.  Prof.  Schapiro.  a  trained 
lawyer  and  one  of  England's  leading  Soviet 
specialists  who  is  widely  known  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  West,  discounted 
appeals  on  the  international  level,  but  urged 
the  use  of  material  that  would  be  of  practical 
use  to  the  Soviet  citizen.  He  cited  the  "re- 
markable" Yesenln-Volpin  document  which 
told  what  to  do  when  being  interrogated  by 
Soviet  authorities,  and  urged;  "There  Is  a 
thing  to  broadcast  ag.oln  and  again.  It  Is 
wonderful,  practical  information.  Tins  tells 
what  you  legally  can  do  and  what  you  cannot 
do."^«" 

This  panel  discussion  provided  the  basis 
for  the  adoption  of  future  policy  on  the  use 
of  samlzdat. 

V.    BROA^C.^STIXG    ASU    RESE.\RCH    FACILITIES 

A    Broadcasting  Facilities 

1.  Power  and  Transmitter  Locations 
In  the  beginning  RL  had  only  one  trans- 
mitter station;  it  was  located  at  Lamper- 
theim, Germany,  and  had  a  very  low  power 
output  (10,000  "watts. )•■'  But  the  Soviets  ini- 
tiated arotii;d-the-clock  jamming  of  RL,  RL's 
signal  was.  therefore,  able  to  penetrate  So\iet 
sky-w.ive  jamming  only  at  times  when  iono- 
spheric conditions  were  favorable.  Such  con- 
ditions cceurred  in  the  ;r msitlcin  hour.-  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  e; e:iing  twilight — the 
condition  was  called  "twilight  immunity" 
(This  phenomenon  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
in  Chapter  VI.)  RL's  technical  effectiveness 
was  reduced  in  this  period  because  it  had 
lower  power  and  because  the  Soviets  aug- 
mented tiieir  jamming  a.nivities  during  RL 
during  twilight.  To  incic.ire  its  effectiveness. 
RL  began  to  increase  its  power.  The  Lamper- 
iheimstation  was  impro'.ed  by  addin.t:  mod- 
ern 50.000  watt  tran:.mi'ters  ai'd  by  redesign- 
ing and  rebuilding  its  complement  of  an- 
tennas. 

Presently.  RL  has  two  other  transmitter 
bases  be.^ide.-  the  Lampertheim  complex:  vw 
a-  Pals.  Spain,  and  one  on  Taiwan.  The  mos' 
signiiican't  increase  in  power  was  accom- 
plished at  the  Costa  Brava  station  In  Spain. 
Five  mod'  rn  and  extremely  efficient  2.^0.000 
watt  and  one  100,000  watt  transmitters  weic 
installed  during  the  years  1959-19(51,  Four 
ttroups  of  high  g.u:i  antenna  curtains  were 
designed,  engineered  and  constructed  during 
the  same  period  in  order  to  carry  the  total 


transmitting  power  of  1,350.000  watts  to  the 
Soviet  audience.  Four  of  the  large  transmit- 
ters have  been  combined  to  provide  two  sig- 
nals cf  500,000  wat's  each  or  oi  e  signal  l.nno  - 
000  watts  strong. 

In  addition,  the  Pals  transmitter  has  the 
.idvantage  of  "over-the-water  reflection." 
With  the  antennas  located  directly  on  the 
beach,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  provides  the 
nearly  perfect  flat  reflecting  surface  so  im- 
portant in  overcoming  Jamming  through  sky- 
wave  shortwave  transmissions.  The  geograph- 
ical placement  of  the  PaU  site  also  allows 
maximum  ben^flt  from  the  phenomenon  of 
twilight  immunity.  Thus,  RL's  megawatt 
transmitter  is  believed  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful shortwave  radio  transmitter  in  interna- 
tional broadcasting:  it  can  deliver  a  signal, 
effective  lu  the  presence  of  Jamming,  to  most 
areas  in  European  USSR  from  its  Western 
borders  to  the  Urals  and  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Seas.  (For  commentary  on  the 
range  of  coverage,  and  estimated  population 
;n  tlie  areas  covered,  see  Chapter  III.  pp. 
122   123.) 

RL's  transmitter  station  on  Taiwan  was 
made  more  elBclent  in  two  ways;  first,  by 
modernizing  and  strengthening  its  technical 
plant,  and,  secondly,  by  relocating  it  in  an 
,trea  free  from  obstructi.jii  and  providing 
over-the-water  reflection  for  its  signals. 
Broadcasts  emanating  from  RL's  Taiwan  sta- 
tion go  out  over  three  50,000  watt  transmit- 
ters and  are  directed  to  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
The  maps  reproduced  In  Figures  &-8  show 
iv  •  ■  i-ragc  contours  of  RL's  main  trans- 
miners. 

The  main  studio  facilities  for  RL  are  lo- 
cated In  Munich,  Germany.  The  studio  and 
master  control  complex  (8  studios  in  all)  are 
among  the  most  modern  in  the  shortwave 
field.  The  master  coatrJl  function  is  respon- 
;  ible  for  feeding  program  material  in  17  lan- 
guages to  the  Pals  and  Lampertheim  trans- 
mi'ter  ^i'cs  on  a:,  around-lhe-flock  basis. 
In  addition  to  this  coverage,  it  reproduces 
these  program  materials  for  repeat  trans- 
missions and  for  further  dissemination  to  the 
Taipei  station,  as  well  as  for  distribution  to 
area  experts  for  analysis  and  criticism.  Live 
newscasts  are  transmitted  to  Taipei  via  satel- 
lite; tapes  of  programs  are  flown  to  Taipei  i:i 
sufficient  time  to  meet  programming  dead- 
lines. RL  also  mainains  brrcaus  with  studios 
in  New  York.  Paris,  London,  and  Taipei.  The 
use  of  tape  enables  the  Munich  headquarters 
to  maintain  policy  and  quality  control  along 
with  pr-^gram  coordination. 

2.  Frequency  Allocation  and  Transmitter 
Licensing 

RL  has  an  average  of  33  internationally 
approved  frequencies  used  in  the  75,  49.  41, 
31,  30.  25,  19  and  16  met«r  bands.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  in  Geneva,  it  is  assigned  it.s  broadcast- 
ing frequencies  on  a  seasonal  basis.  To  avoid 
Inadvertent  Interference  or  duplication  of 
broadcasting  frequencies.  RL  participates  in 
regularly  scheduled  international  conferences 
designeii  to  coordinate  the  various  broad- 
casting schedules.'^ 

R.L.  operates  in  Germany,  Spain  and 
Taiwan  under  a  franchise  Issued  by  the  host 
fovernments.  This  franchise  is,  in  fact,  a  li- 
cense to  operate  certain  facilities  and  to 
conduct  certain  broadcasting  operations.  The 
franchise  contains  conditions  relating  to  the 
material  to  be  broadcast.  Spain,  for  example, 
requires  summaries  of  broadcast  materials  on 
specified  subjects. 

But  the  franchise  becomes  extremely  spe- 
cific when  dealing  with  the  technical  op- 
erations. Jurisdiction  over  the  operations  of 
the  technical  facilities  is  established  by  the 
telecommunications  authority  of  the  host 
government.  This  atithorlty  is  concerned 
with  such  matters  as  power  and  frequency 
a.=islgnment  and  technical  performance  of  the 
facilities.  Do  they,  for  example,  conform  to 
good  engineering  practice,  that  is,  harmon- 
ics? RL  is  obliged  to  file  Its  frequency  re- 
quirements for  broadcasting  through  the  ap- 
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opriate    telecommunlcattons    authority    In 
p  host  country  for  notlflcaMon  to  the  nXT. 
What  Is  Important  about  'his  arrangement 
that  the  frequencies  are  registered  with 
;  ITU  In  the  name  of  'he  coun'rv  filing  th'' 
itincatlon,  that  Is.  ^he  ho^t  country.  Thl- 
tion  neither  confers  n^T  Implies  any  vested 
isrhts   to  the  Individual  franchijed  user  of 
;3t     frequency    but    only    priority    rights 
an'-e^l  by  the  countrv  of  notiflcation,  that 
the  host  country."  Dependency  of  RL  on 
e  host  country  for  1-s  license  X-o  transmit 
•herefore.  great,  and  as  RL'.';  network  chief 
■or?e  Hf-rrlclt  said  In  commenting  on  the 
?cartous  nat\ire  of  licensing  and  frequency 
;->ca'-lon.  "the  loss  of  frequency  and  license 
an  Irreversible  loss:   It  can't  be  negotiated 
s  an  economic  ma-'er;  the  right  to  operate 
nd     the     right     "o     frequencies     ^an't     be 
Miusht,"    The  matter  of  licensing  became  a 
erlous    que.?tlon    for    RL    In    the    sprlne    of 
171  whon  Its  llcens?  -o  transmit  in  Germanv 
am.e  \\t<  for  renewal   The  .Soviet  bloc  exerted 
r'a*-  nrc;=;ure  on  the  West  German  Govern- 
'.en'  n^.'  to  renew  the  license,  but  the  West 
rermans  resl.=:ted.  and  RL  was  given  a  new 
'?.se  nn  l'f»  in  Munich  and  Lamperthelm. 
B   Rc'P'Trc't  facilitip^ 
!.  Overview  of  Resources 
RL's  broadcastins-  operations  are  support- 
'  by  a  re'^earch  effort  that  is  Impressive  both 
I  quality  and  :n  quantify.  To  keen  abrea.5r 
'.   'nternal  developments  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
■n  and  "o  know  what  i:aps  to  flii  jn  the'r 
jtogrammlng,  RL  researchers,  oroeramm.ers 
>nd  other  staff  read  and  pr-co.ss  more  f-an 
iO  Soviet  !;ew.spapers  and  journals  in  addl- 
on  'o  an  equal  number  from  the  West  The 
.^.notated   blbiiorrraphic   no'es   nrenared   on 
1"  b.asls  of  this  press  screening  have  fur- 
l^hed  vast  and  unique  archives  containincr 
/-re  than  one  minium  separate  Items  of  In- 
■rmatlon 

Tn  addition  to  th's.  RL  monitors  listen  to 
pe.  -.nd  partially  or  fv.Wr:  reproduce  th» 
A-ts  of  from  80  to  120  hours  of  Snvlr- 
-oadcastlng  a  dav.  !ncludin£r  the  gist  of  the 
lumns  which  Soviet  citizens  are  reading  In 
'"r  da'Iy  newspapers  »♦ 

Moreover.   RL  libraries   In    New  "^ork  and 

unlch  provide  extensive  coverage  n-f  r^^-'pnt 

■r-ods  of  Soviet  history  rnd  up-to-date"  In- 

rmatlrjn    on    current    Soviet    affairs     The 

''r^J,^   collf'-tl^n    in    Ne--    York   consists   of 

non    books,    subscriptions   tn   200  Wp.stem 

d  220  Sovlef  nerlodicals  and  dallies    •>  =inn 

crofllms.    and    extensive    flies    of    nrohU-a' 

I'eria'  P.s  -xpW  as  a  record  pnd  taoe  lih-arr 

Munlch^  researchers    .and    nrogrammers 

A  avatlable  a  llbrarv  collection  of  f55  000 

K>.<s_  -ubsrrintions  to  2ni  Soviet  p»nodlcaI= 

h'     'vTi  ^^,    newsnaoers  and  2-52  magazine-. 

1  -cholarl"  toumal-   The  library'  also  rcn- 

^ns    documents     reports,    pamphlets    and 

^roflirr.c    P-,bI!shed   ma'erlals  arp   <:unp!e. 

■nted  bv  a  larre  errhlve  of  in-house  mlmeo- 

.nh»d    r-.s-.-ch    marcrlal-,   rjating   back    t,, 

Pre.^ent'v   rl  has  under  consideration  the 
"^blem  of  maintaining  a  va=f  .sam!7dat  co'- 
^rtlon    ,-hlch    increases   -vlth   each    passin.^ 
<ek.    Scholars    re-ard    RL    a.s    the    largest 
•hive  for  ^hls  valuable  raw  -o^p.irch  mat°- 
1  ■'  In  collecting  seml^dat    and  In  renro- 
ine  an  e>-tra  conv  fnr  broaion^tprs    ri 
^  found  it.self  nerformlnt?  a  mal-r  servlco 
a  small  c'rcle  of  Western  .specialists-  hu- 
;>■  it  Is  faced  with  th»  nroblem  of  whe-hp- 
imtlar  servlc^^  should  bp  performed  for  f 
outside   circle"   Recently   a   decision 
reached  on  releasing  samlzdat    and  th" 
'  ani.sm   ''or  making  it  available    to  th" 
olarly  v.opid   Is  now  being  explored    Xe- 
latlons  are   underway   to  have  duplicate 
Jies  ci  th?  material  deposited  In  the  Ll- 
briry  of  Congre=ts  s-.  that  scholars  will  have 
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ready  access  to  this  rich   bank  of  research 
material. 

2  Research  Resources  at  RL's  Munich 
Headquarters 
Both  New  York  and  Munich  maintain  sep- 
.irate  research  facilities  to  support  their  own 
individual  programming  operations.  The 
main  research  effort  Is.  however,  in  Munich. 
There,  the  division  of  labor  and  allocation 
of  research  resources  seem  to  be  structured 
generally  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  the 
organization  as  It  has  taken  shape  over  the 
vears.  Dispersion,  therefore,  characterizes  the 
informational  side  of  RL"s  operations. 

Formally,  the  primary  research  base  v/lthln 
RL  Is  the  Research  Department.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  Integrate  policy  and  research 
so  that  policy  can  have  the  assurance  and 
support  of  solid  underpinnings  of  data  and 
analysis.  Thus,  the  Research  Department 
falls  administratively  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Director  of  the  Program  Policy 
Division.  The  Research  Department  al.so  acts 
as  an  Informational  conduit  for  programmers 
through  which  uo-to-date  information  is 
channeled.  Tn  brief,  the  Research  Depart- 
ment seeks  to  establish  an  Inter-relatlon.ship 
with  both  policy  and  programming. 

In  large  measure  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
support  units  of  RL's  broadcasting  opera- 
tions. Research  staff  maintain  Individual 
source?  of  Information.  A  remarkable  bank 
of  data  on  the  Soviet  Union  called  "'the  Red 
.-\r'-hivps"  1-  at  their  disposal.  Since  the  Re- 
search Department  has  become  the  primary 
deposlton,-  in  RL  for  the  processing  of  samlz- 
dat  and  feeding  It  Into  programming,  re- 
searchers have  this  wealth  of  n^w  material 
to  enr'ch  their  research  product. 

The  Ubrar\'  acts  .as  a  broad  ba,se  archival 
support  for  RL's  operations.  In  addition  to 
•hf>  cerieral  services  that  a  library-  renders  to 
a  re^^ear^h  orsanizatlon.  llbrarv  staff  provides 
RL  researchers  and  programmers  with  bibli- 
ographic information  on  such  matter  as  new 
acquisitions  and  on  projected  subjects  for 
broadcasting  set  forth  In  the  Monthly  Guid- 
ance Library  staff  also  maintain  a  close 
"Inter-Iibrarv  loan"  relatlon.shlp  with  the 
Bavarian  State  Library  In  Munich  where  they 
can  draw  on  Its  htp-hlv  commended  "East 
European  Collection." 

Programmers  also  have  their  own  Inde- 
T>endent  sources  of  information,  In  addition 
to  what  Is  available  In  the  Research  Depart- 
ment This  Is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Nationalities  Servlt-e,  Owing  to  their  sneclal- 
i7ed  interest  tn  the  non-Russian  Soviet  na- 
tionalities and  to  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
strictly  Russian  materials  In  RL's  re?er>rch 
resources,  staff  of  the  Nationalities  Service 
have  had  to  develop  their  own  sources  of  In- 
formation Tn  fact  the  proerammers  In  both 
the  Ru.sslan  and  Nationalities  Sendees,  spe- 
cialists themselves  in  their  own  fields  have 
Tcqulred  a  flneer-tlp  sensitivity  to  develon- 
ing  events  and  thus  often  rely  upon  their 
->wn  resources  rather  than  "the  lengthy, 
■cholarlv-oriented  studies  from  the  Research 
Dopartment.  sometimes  too  indigestible  to 
suit  their  Immediate  needs.  The  program- 
mine  "Tort  Is  essentially  a  journalistic  oper- 
ation; It  Is  "history  In  a  hurry"  as  one  senior 
stafTman  said:  It  is  an  "Integrntlnc  proce-'s" 
of  past  knowledge  with  unfoldln?  contemno- 
rary  history  In  which  speed  Is  vital.  Hencp. 
the  need  for  this  special  source  of  Informa- 
•ton  within  Immediate  reach  and  In  a  re^rt- 
llv  useable  form. 

ri*h"r  so,, roes  of  data  are  available  In  the 
TnformaMon  renter  and  Muslo  library 
which  are  administratively  under  the  Pro- 
firram  Ot)eratlons  Divwion.  The  Information 
Cnnt^r  maintains  readv-referpnce  materl.nl 
surh  as  rev'ews  and  periodical  literature, 
alons-  with  a  in-day  denoslt  of  RPT  datlv 
news  budeets  The  Music  Library  maintains 
an  e-<tenslve  record  and  'ape  collection. 

Thus.  RL  has  sub.stantial  resources  of  in- 
formation nnd  research  data  available  for 
staff;   but  U  is  widely  dispersed  throughout 


the  organization.  This  development  seems  to 
have  iieen  dict.ated  by  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  various  departments  in  research 
and  programming.  As  a  resvxlt.  the  hbrary 
seems  to  have  taken  on  the  form  of  an  archi- 
val center  rather  than  that  a  of  a  nen'p  cen- 
ter for  a  research  organization,  at  least  In 
the  American  sense.  Whether  or  not  disper- 
sal or  centrallz-.tion  of  research  resources  in- 
to a  central  library  Is  the  m.ost  effective  and 
efficient  merhanl~m  of  organizing  RL's  infor- 
mational data  may  well  be  a  question  for 
future  consideration. 

3.  The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  U.SSR 
The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  USSR 
was.  until  recently.''^  another  support  serv- 
ice available  for  RL  staff  In  research  :nd 
programming.  The  Institute  was  an  ti:tirely 
separate  operation  from  RL's  broadcasting 
f'tnctlon-  and  administratively  It  was  re- 
"^ronslble  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
Rli  Committee  However,  the  Instittite  was 
located  in  Munich,  and  Its  research  resources 
were  available  to  RL. 

The  Iiistitute's  library  of  75.000  volumes 
constituted  one  of  the  richest  speclali7ed 
collections  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe. 
It  cnnc-P-tratPd  on.  the  acquisition  of  Soviet 
materials,  particularly  current  periodicals 
and  ney.-spapers.  It  also  contained  a  large 
muuber  of  books  and  periodicals  not  now 
avnlLMhle  Such  basic  research  materials  as 
the  complete  sets  of  Pravda  and  Izvestia 
since  1017  were  available  on  microfilm.  In 
addition,  the  In.stitute  maintained  bo  ex- 
tensive bioeraphic  file  of  more  than  11^0,000 
leading  Soviet  personalities.  One  of  its  many 
publications  was  the  stni:dp.rd  reference 
work.  "Who's  Who  In  the  USSR."" 

The  main  effort  of  the  Institute  was  in 
the  realm  of  publications,  notably  of  peri- 
odical literature  which  focused  malnlv  on 
Soviet  interest  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  However,  the  In.stltute  also 
published  booi^s  based  on  conferences  and 
sym.posia  in  v,-hlch  leading  Soviet  specialists 
In  the  West  participated  A  recent  book  In 
this  scries  is.  "The  Military-Technical  Rev- 
olution". Dublished  by  Praeeer.  edited  by 
John.  Erickson.  and  contalnlt-.c-  chapters  on 
Soviet  defense  matters  by  leadinc;  snecialists 
in  the  West.  Tn  addition. "the  Institute  st-on- 
sored  a  6-weok  Soviet  .'Vrea  and  Russian 
Language  Summer  School  jonducted  by  the 
University  of  O'.cUihoma.'" 

Thus,  the  Institute  served  vartniis  n,,r- 
poses  for  RL  staff:  It  provided  library  ma- 
terials that  supplemented  collect'otis  in  their 
own  library.  It  hrousrht  together  specialists 
on  Soviet  affairs  in  conferejices  and  sym- 
posia, thus  enablimt  rl  staff  through  con- 
sultations and  Informal  as:- ociations  to  rtain 
other  perspectives  on  the  Soviet  reality; "and 
finally  it  published  data  that  was  a-ai!able 
for  immediate  staff  use  In  research. 
4.  Ayallabillty  of  RL's  Research  Resources 
and  Output  to  Scholars 
RL's  researcli  facilities  are  oiien  to  scholars 
and  researchers.  Moreover.  RL  makes  munv 
of  its  research  nroducts  available  to  a  v.lde 
range  of  speci.alists  on  Soviet  affairs.  Thus. 
RL  Is  able  to  .serve  two  functions:  It  is  able 
to  maintain  its  important  connection  with 
specialists  in  the  scholarly  co.'nmunity  i:i 
the  West  to  whom  It  often  turns  for  advice 
and  counsel  on  pro^zrammlng  and  policy; 
it  is  also  able  to  infuse  up-to-date  informa- 
tio'i  and  Imnortant  emerging  ideas  into  the 
mainstream  of  Western  thought  on  devel- 
opments in  the  Soviet  Union." 

A  major  effort  is  made  by  RL  to  keep  So- 
viet specialists  informed  on  current  hap- 
penings in  the  USSR.  It  does  this  by  rils- 
trlbuting  free-of-charge  Its  publications  to 
fi.SO  snecial'sts  In  North  America  who  have 
reeularly    asked    to   receive   the    materi.<!. 

RL  publications  Include  RL  Dispatches  on 
current  aiTairs  analysis.  Issued  several  times  a 
week;  RL  Research  Papers,  providing  more 
extensive  background  Information;   and  RL 
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tran.slatlons  of  significant  art.lcles  from  the 
Soviet  press.  (For  examples  of  RL's  publlca- 
tiotis,  see  Appendix  22.1  The  latter  two  pub- 
lications are  issued  on  an  ad  hoc  basis." 

RL  research  facilities  have,  therefore,  not 
onlv  provided  support  for  RL  programmers 
and  broadcasters,  but,  as  a  spin-off  of  its  pri- 
mary activity,  namely,  broadcasting,  it  has 
also  provided  an  important  service  to  spe- 
cialists In  academia,  the  government,  and  the 
mass  media  who  are  concerned  with  con- 
temporary Soviet  affairs. 

A  measure  of  the  value  of  RL's  research 
materials  to  Western  scholarship  can  be  seen 
m  the  anpralsal  by  Prof.  Leonard  Schaplro 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  Prof. 
Schaplro  wTote  that  he  has  followed  the  work 
of  RL  "very  closely"  for  over  15  years  and 
that  "the  products  of  the  research  in  which 
it  engages,  and  on  which  It  broadcasts  are 
founded,  have  been  closely  studied  by  me 
and  by  my  colleagues  In  my  department  for 
manv  years."  "I  have  no  hesitation  In  stat- 
ing." Prof,  Schaplro  went  on,  "that  the  qual- 
ity of  this  research  has  been  consistently 
hifTh  and  that  It  has  proved  of  Inestimable 
T.alue  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  the  Soviet  Union."  " 

The  tone  of  this  endorsement  of  RL's  re- 
search products  along  with  others  reproduced 
In  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings and  In  RL's  statement  to  Congress  have 
the  flavor  of  excessive  testimonials;  but  this 
ludt'ment  must  be  balanced  by  an  awareness 
that  the  ■^Titers  are  eminent  scholars  in  the 
field  of  Soviet  studies,  and  speak  with  some 
authority. 
5.  Importance  of  Research  In  RL's  Operations 

The  quality  of  research  done  by  RL, 
whether  It  be  in  the  Research  Department  or 
among  programmers,  and  the  availability  of 
input  source  material,  whether  It  be  In  the 
form  of  books,  periodical  literature,  the  press, 
radio  monitoring  or  even  word  of  mouth,  is 
vital  to  RL's  broadcasting  operations.  For 
the  quality  of  Informat-lon  derived  from  re- 
search sources,  along  with  the  dally  Input  of 
news  (which  Is  essentially  part  of  the  re- 
search process) ,  determines  in  large  measure 
the  degree  to  which  RL  Is  achieving  its  stated 
goals  and  purposes  as  a  surrogate  "Home 
Service"  for  the  Soviet  people.  By  the  nature 
of  things  RL  must  operate  from  the  premise 
that  its  audience  sufTers  from  large  informa- 
tional gaps  which  It  seeks  to  fill, 

RL  tries  to  give  the  Soviet  audience  a  rea- 
sonably complete  picture  of  reality  as  any 
Soviet  citizen  would  perceive  It  had  he  access 
to  free  Information  as  In  the  West.  And  this 
can  be  done  only  by  research,  analysis,  and 
a  highly  rational  selection  of  news — In  brief, 
only  by  hard  Intellectual  effort. 

VI.   funding:    somcE   of   controversy 

In  recent  years  RL's  annual  budget  has 
ranged  between  $12  to  $14  million.  According 
to  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.),  the  op- 
erating cost  of  RL  for  FT  1969  was  $12,887.- 
401.'-''  According  to  a  GAO  estimate,  RL's 
budget  for  1971  was  about  $13,700,000.** 

Formally,  these  funds  were  apparently  sup- 
posed to  have  been  provided  by  private 
sources  In  RFE/RL's  capacity,  in  the  State 
Department's  words,  as  "private  broadcast- 
ers." ♦=  However,  according  to  the  SFRC  re- 
P'Tt.  ♦he  "gap  between  private  contributions 
atid  actual  budget  expenditures  .  .  .  has  been 
filled  by  ftmds  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
.Agency  ..."«"  .According  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. RL  has  no  program  for  corporate  fund- 
in<r,  such  as  that  for  RFE.*'  (During  the  de- 
cade 1962-1971.  RL  received  about  $20,000  In 
unsolicited  funds.)  The  SFRC  report  stated 
that  the  ".  .  .  Executive  Branch  ofHclals  re- 
fuse publicly  to  acknowledge  the  [Central 
Intelligencel  Agency's  participation  or  role 
in  maintaining  and  operating  the  two 
Radios." 

Accordingly,  "the  Department  declined  to 
supply  additional  financial  data  for  this  re- 
port on  Government  ftindlng  of  RFE  and 
RL."  «s 


FOOTNOTES 

'U.S.  Congress  senate.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Public  financing  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Hearings 
Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,   1971.  p. 

5.  Hereafter  cited  as.  "SFRC.  RFE 'RL  Hear- 
ings." 

-  When  the  press  reported  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  General  Accounting  OfPre 
were  going  to  prepare  studies  on  RFE  RL  for 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Mr. 
Howland  H.  Sargeant,  President  of  Radio 
Liberty  Committee,  wrote  Dr.  L.  Qulncy 
Mumford,  the  Librarian  of  Congress:  "Radio 
Liberty  Is  now  completing  its  second  decade 
of  uninterrupted  broadcasting  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  wotUd  like  to  assure  yoti  that 
Radio  Liberty  programs  and  documentation 
relating  to  these  broadcasts  are  freely  avail- 
able to  the  Library  of  Congress  In  carrying 
out  Its  assignment  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  offer  our  fullest  coopera- 
tion and  look  forv,-ard  to  hearing  from  those 
In  charge  of  the  studies  as  to  how  we  may 
be  most  helpful."  (Sargeant  to  Mumford, 
Radio  Lll^erty  Committee,  July  26,  1971.) 

■■  Documentary  material  provided  by  RL  Is 
deposited  temporarily  In  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Division,  Congressional  Research  Service. 
Library  of  Congress.  Citations  to  sources  re- 
fer to  particular  documents  as  filed  accord- 
ing to  volume  For  the  most  part  material 
drawn  from  Interviews  Is  not  cited  in  the 
footnotes. 

♦Radio  Liberty;  An  Historical  Sketch.  Sep- 
tember 2,   1971.  p.   1.    (RL,  V.  IV,  pt.   n 

■Evolution  of  Radio  Liberty  Policy:  1952- 
1971,  p,  1.  (RL.  V,  IV,  pt.  2) 

'Ibid.,  p.  2. 

"  nobbing.  Enno.  Radio  Liberation  Speaks 
for  the  Silent.  The  New  Leader,  v.  41.  Oct. 

6.  1958:  21-22.  and  Petrov.  Vladimir.  Radio 
Liberation.  The  Russian  Review,  v.  17.  April 
1958:  no. 

"  In  a  critical  appraisal  of  RL.  Erik  Barnouw 
observed  In  his  history  of  American  broad- 
casting that  RL  had  begim  broadcast ine  two 
months  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Elsenhower,  and  he  went  on  to  s.iy  "Al- 
though plans  for  It  had  been  made  earlier. 
Radio  Liberation  became  the  epitome  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  following  years,  a  pol- 
icy dominated  by  John  Foster  Dulles  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Allen  W.  Dulle-  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  .Agency — two  re- 
markable and  crmpiex  men.  dlfferlne  yet 
working  In  harmony.  They  made  a  fateful 
impress  not  only  on  American  diplom.ncy  but 
also  on  its  broadc.astlns — at  homip  and 
abroad."  (The  Image  Empire:  a  History  of 
Broadcasting  in  the  United  5*3*^^.  New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1970.  v.  III. 
p.  921 

•Evolution  of  Radio  Liberty  Policy:  1952- 
1971,  p.  2-3.  (RI,.  y.  rv.pt.  2) 

i"riMd.,  p.4, 

"Dr.  Petrov  made  these  observations  on 
RL's  conduct  during  this  critical  time:  "This 
lack  of  clarity  In  political  matters  [In  RL's 
policy [  is  an  obvlou.s  shortcoming.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  during  the  Hungarian 
crisis  In  November  1956.  when  RL  didn't 
know  what  to  say.  Actually,  some  foolish 
things  were  said.  For  example,  appeals  were 
made  to  the  Soviet  soldier?  not  to  shoot  the 
Hungarians  because  they  also  were  bulldlnr 
socialism:  regrets  were  expressed  because 
'our'  brave  soldiers  murdered  Hungarian 
women  and  children:  appeals  were  made  t/:< 
the  members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  to 
the  'polltrabotnlkl'  of  the  Army  to  stop  the 
mass  slaughter  of  the  population."  (Petrov, 
op,  clt.,  pp.  112-113) 

'=  Writing  In  1958,  Dr.  Petrov  commented 
"Since  most  of  the  policies  of  RL  consist  of 
'don'ts"  and  since  the  writers  and  editors  are 
reduced  to  platitudes,  RL  suffers  from  a  dis- 
tinct lack  of  character  "  (Petrov,  op  cit  .  pp 
110-111),  However.  In  a  commentary  on  the 
effects  of  the  Hungarian  crisis  on  RFE  RI. 
David  Binder  of  The  New  York  Times  recent- 
ly observed:  "The  crushing  of  the  Hungarian 


uprising  m  1956  by  Soviet  armor  also  led  to 
the  cnishing  of  cold-war  agitation  by  Radio 
Free  Europe  and.  In  le.ss  dramatic  form,  at 
the  Munich  station  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union 
and  then  called  Radio  Llljeratlon.  At  Radio 
Free  Europe  commentators  and  policy  ad- 
visers were  dismissed  or  shifted  to  irmocuous 
jobs.  Radio  Liberation  changed  its  name  to 
Radio  Liberty  and  gradually  toned  down  Its 
more  aggressive  commentators."  (Binder, 
D.ivld.  Embattled  Radio  Free  Europe  defends 
role.  The  New  York  Times,  March  15,  1971,  p. 
10) 

"Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 

X  Ibid  ,p.  5, 

'"  Ibid.,  pp.  5-7.  The  moderation  of  RL  and 
its  commitment  to  the  principle  of  evolu- 
tionary llberailzatlon  were  evident  in  the  fol- 
lowing" six  "Im.medlate  objectives"  cited  In 
the  1965  Policy  Man.ual : 

"1.  to  encourage  practical,  democratic  po- 
litical alternatives  to  Soviet  practices; 

"2.  to  encourage  more  rapid  social  an.d  eco- 
nomlce  reforms  and  allocation  of  more  eco- 
nomic resources  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet 
consumers; 

"3.  to  reassure  listeners  that  democratic 
powers  want  peace  and  eschew  aggression. 
but  will  defend  themselves  against  aggres- 
sion; 

"4.  to  encourage  the  view  that  the  Soviet 
Government  should  abandon  ■world  revolu- 
tionary alms  and  work  more  actively  for 
peace  and  international  cooperation; 

"6.  to  undermine  Communist  Ideology, 
showing  that  it  does  not  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  and  to  show 
that  history  points  toward  progress  In  free- 
dom of  all  peoples; 

"6.  to  encourage  cultural  diversity  and 
freedom  of  exchange  of  Ideas  and  travel." 

"CFRC.  RFE  RL  Hearings,  p.  27. 

'•Panfilov,  Artem  F.  U.S.  Radio  In  psycho- 
logical warfare.  Moscow,  International  Re- 
lations Publishing  House,  1967.  (Excerpts 
and  bibliography  translated  by  Radio  Lib- 
erty) 

^^  A  recent  pamphlet  published  by  RL 
listed  the  following  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees:  Herj-y  V  Poor.  Assistant  Dean, 
Yale  College  of  Law;  Howland  H.  Sargeant, 
President.  Radio  Liberty  Committee  and 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Whit- 
ney N.  Seymour,  Chalrmon  of  the  Board. 
Carnegie  Endowment  and  former  President, 
American  Bar  Association;  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  former  US,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion; Reginald  T  Townsend,  Vice  President, 
Radio  Liberty  Committee;  William  L.  White, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  Emporia  Gazette,  and 
Philip  L.  Wlllkle,  Attorney:  Mrs.  Oscar  Ahl- 
gren,  former  President,  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs:  John  R.  Burton,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  National  Bank  of  Far 
Rockaway:  J.  Peter  Grace,  President,  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company;  Allen  Grover.  former 
Vice  President.  Time-Life,  Inc  ;  Gen.  Alfred 
M.  Gruenther.  U,S  A.  (Ret.),  former  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe  (NATO);  Hon.  John 
S  Ha\-s.  Communications  Specialist  and 
former  U  S  Ambassador  to  Switzerland;  H. 
J.  Heinz  II.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company:  Isaac  Don  Levlne,  Author 
and  Specialist  on  Soviet  Affairs. 

"  US.  Congress  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Radio  FYee  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  Reoort.  92d  Contrress,  1st  Session. 
Washington.  US.  Govt.  Print  Off..  July  30, 
1971,  Report  No,  92-319,  p  2  Hereafter  cited 
as  "SFRC.  RFE  RL  Report  " 

•"The  special  role  of  RL's  New  York  opera- 
tion. Oct,  1971.  pp.  1-3,  (RL.  V.  Xn.pt   3) 
»■•  SFRC.  RFE'RL  Report,  p.  2. 
•-•5  Radio  Liberty.  Gtiests  in  the  Soviet  home, 
1970.  n.  10  And,  RL  letter  and  telex,  Nov.  12, 
1971 

*-  Radio  Liberty  Visual  Exhibits.  Illustra- 
tion 24.  (RL.  v.  V.  pt.  11.) 

"  Binder,  David.  Embattled  Radio  FYee 
Europe  Defends  Role  Tiie  New  York  "Rmes, 
March  15.  1971,  p.  10. 

"Radio  Liberty:  An  tmcensored  Informa- 
tion medium   for  Soviet   citizens,  June   14, 
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.   p.    11,    'RL.   V.   r.)    Hereafter  clte<1   us. 
!o  I.ibertr  Statement,  June  14.  1971 
^In    FY    1371.    RL    expended    .$50,900    for 
.ln;n£?  purposes.  'Chart  XVII.  Trai-ilne  Ex- 
radltures.  RL.  v  V.  pt.  12.  p.  16) 
■'RL:     Pri-.graniraing-lanG-'iace    personnel 
■  tal  ,s'a.'T  by  prinie  lan^uac"  vs.  i.";rre::t  ex- 
nded    perse nncl    plus    retirement    1972-76, 
"ober    1971,   TT:e   present    strength    "f   *,he 
!ssiar..s  Is  168:  Ukrainians,  20,  Belorus.*:ans, 
Armenians.  7:   Azerbaijanians.   7:    Geor- 
ins.  8:   K;^.rachay    I-   ar.d  Tatar-Ba=hk:r,  fl 
p  an'lctpated  per:en*age  loss  from  rerire- 
ent  during  the  pcrl:d  i972-76  Is  27.9  per- 

■nt  for  the  Rus.^iars;  20.0  percent.  UTtral- 
ans:  33  3  percent.  Belourusslans:  14.  3  per- 
nt  Armenians:  14,3  percent  Azerbalpanians; 

'6    percent.    Georelnas;    100    percent.    Ka- 
:hay:  a:-.d  12.5  percent.  Tatar-Bashkir, 
="  According  to  David  Binder,  "the  average 

:p  '-^f  the  Radio  Free  Europe  eninlovees  Is  45, 
is  pe:-hap3  a  bit  lov.er'at  Radio  Liberty. 

■,ere  the  director.  Kenneth  Scott,  has  ro- 

::t:y  hired  ,=cveral  colorful  Soviet  defector;." 

Pie  N'e-.v  York  Times,  March  15.  1971.  p.  10) 
"Radio  Liberty  StatemeI;^  .Tune  14  1971 
II.  iRL,  V.  I) 

5^  The  future  of  Samizdat:  Significance  and 

■aspects,  p.  29,  fRL.  v.  II.  Dl) 

"  This  Fectlnn  of  the  study  !s  ba.sed  upon. 

■ 's    technical  facll!*le.s.  np,  1-3    fRL    v   III 
K) 

-RL  Basic  briefln?  otitllne,  p.  7.  (RL   v  V 
10) 

'^Frequency  iisa£;e  and  facllitv  occupation 

•?    6.   n71,    (RL.  V.  XI.  pt.  8), 
'  ni-.  Guest  In  the  Soviet  home.  p.  9. 
'  RL  Statement.  June  14.  1971.  pp    17-18 

fJ.   V.   IK 

"  T:Te  firure  of  samizdat  pp.  37-38  'RL 
n  Dl). 

Ibid,  p,  19. 
-Because  of  a  .sharp  budeet  cu-  RL  t^r- 
Ina'ed  the  InstiMne  at  end  of  1071 
-In.s-lM!'e   for    the   Studv   of   the    USSR 
mi'-h    Germany.  Carl  Gerher.  1969,  9  p 

"RL  Statement.  June  14.  1971.  pp.  17-18. 
*..  y,  I  )  .See  also  part  L,  RL  Research  Bul- 

n,  1970  Index. 
"Ibid  .  p    25.  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Bartrhoorn. 
leading  American  .specialist  on  Soviet  af- 
rs  and  a  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
'.e  University,   commen'-ed:   "As  a  scholar 

ave  Ions  admired  and  I  have  found  most 

■ful  the  rcear'-h  and  publication  activities 

Radio  Liberty,  These  Information  actlvl- 

are  verv  Impor'an*:  to  scholars.  Joumal- 

.  and  o*her  communicators  not   only  In 

United  States  but  In  Europe.  Asia.  South 
•i'-a,  and  other  parts  of  thp  world  "  (SFRC 
■t:  PL  He.ir:n?s.  p.  172.) 
'  SFRC.  RFE  RL  Report,  p   9. 
'  Figures,  provided  hv  GAO 
•  SFRC.  RFE  RL  Report    p.  2 

■T>5fyj.,p.  11. 

'  IblA,  p.  2.  Tho  refusal  of  the  Executive 

.nph^'to  aeknowledee  publicly  Its  role  In 

din^    RFE 'PL    was    revealed    In    David 

der's  report  on  both  radios.  Asked  about 

dhr^suro  that  R,idlo  Free  Europe  and 

ilo    Ilbf-'y    were    financed    bv    CIA.    Mr. 

der    said    that    Mr.    Ralph    Walter,    the 

ch    director    of    RFE.    declared:     "Our 

adca^tlns  policies  are  made  here  In  this 

se  and  are  not  guided  by  anyone  In  Wash- 

•on.  We  are  nobody's  mouthpiece  "  An  RL 

lal    concurred.    (The    New    York    Times 

ch  15,  1971.  p.  10.) 
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c-ff^piL'p.  II    RL's  Go^is.  Policies,  and  Policy 
Fos^u•L.^TIO.v 

I.    P.L'S    OBJECTfVES 

Ultimate  goal:  Democrati-.atinn  of  Soviet 

Sor'.rty 

e  primary  objective  of  RL  Is  very  sim.plv 
jncouraee  these  forces  of  liberalization 
ilii  Soviet  .■^.oclety  that  will  bring  about 
iveinual  peaceful  evolution  of  the  USSR 
■  Its  present  form  of  Communist  totali- 


tarianism to  a  more  tolerable  and  humane 
form  of  democracy.  The  ultimate  goal  Is 
democratizatlrn  of  Soviet  society  In  the  ex- 
pectation that  within  such  Ubprallzatlon  lies 
*he  greatest  hope  for  world  pence 

Perhaps,  this  general  objective  was  most 
succinctly  and  yet  comprehensively  set  forth 
in  RL's  formal  statement  to  Congress.  It 
said:  "Radio  Liberty  Is  a  communications 
channel  for  Soviet  citizens  concerned  about 
their  country's  future,  and  Its  place  In  the 
•-'  orld  community.  It  Is  dedicated  to  human 
rights,  to  peaceful  evolution  of  Soviet  society 
and  to  harmony  in  International  relations."' 

As  an  ultimate  goal  In  broadcasting.  RL 
directs  Us  energies  towards  achieving  the 
democratization  of  Soviet  society.  The  Policy 
Manual  of  1971  defined  RL's  ultimate  goal 
in  these  terms:  "to  see  all  the  peoples  of 
the  USSR  acquire  the  opportunity  to  live  In 
freedom  u  1th  truly  democratic  political  In- 
stitutions, based  on  free  election  processer, 
and  guaranteed  observance  of  human  rights, 
and  which  represent  the  best  Interests  of  all 
citizens  and  assure  for  their  country  a  nor- 
mal, cooperative  and  constructU-e  role  with- 
in the  comity  of  modern  states."' 

B.  Commitment  to  peacefvl  change 
RL's  Is.  however,  a  commitment  to  peaceftU 
change  from  within.  It  seeks  to  encourage 
liberal  and  progressive  elements  within  So- 
viet society,  seeing  In  these  forces  the  greatest 
possibility  for  a  Soviet  Russia  regenerated  by 
the  liberating  spirit  of  gcTiiilne  democracy. 
It  rejects  confrontation  as  an  Instrumental- 
ity In  achieving  Its  goals  and  fosters  an  ap- 
proach to  policy  formulation  and  policy  ex- 
ecution that  Is  essentially  l^enlgn  In  spirit, 
positive  In  direction,  and  pacifistlc  In  Its 
rejection  of  solutions  by  force. 

Thus.  RL  Is  not  now  a  Cold  War  opera- 
Mon  In  the  sense  that  this  term  w.as  used  and 
understood  In  the  1950s  and  which  well  de- 
scribed Its  functions  at  that  time.  On  the 
contrary,  RL  accepts  Soviet  Institutions, 
though  not  Its  Ideology,  and  seeks  to  bring 
about  peaceful  transformation  within  the 
system  as  It  now  exists. 

C.    RL's   purposes 

In  seeking  its  ultimate  goal  of  democratl- 
i^at:o:i,  RL  has  a  rather  precise  perception  of 
h.ow  this  should  be  done.  It  encourages  the 
Soviet  peoples  to  work  together  as  a  first 
step  In  Instilling  the  habit  of  democracy.  The 
expectation  Is  that  by  mutual  cooperation 
the  Soviet  peoples  themselves  can  establish 
a  democratic  system  that  will  not  only  be 
repre.sent?tive  of  and  responsible  to  the  will 
and  aspirations  of  all,  but  also  will  be  cap- 
able of  sustaining  their  national  Interests 
and  malntali-ing  a  viable  economic  struc- 
ture.^ 

In  assisting  the  Soviet  people  to  achieve 
this  goal.  RL  broadcasts  to  its  listeners 
truthful  Information  which  will  enable  them 
to  make  up  their  own  minds,  form  their  own 
judgments.  a:id  reach  their  own  Independent 
conclusions  on  developments  within  their 
country.  RL  seeks,  therefore,  to  relieve  the 
Soviet  people  from  their  total  dependency 
upon  the  regime  as  a  source  of  information. 
Having  monopolistic  control  over  Informa- 
tion and  publicly  expressed  opinion,  the  rul- 
ing elite  deprives  Soviet  citizens  of  access 
to  information  that  would  give  them  a  more 
complete  and  tnithful  plctilre  of  reality.  RL 
seeks  to  fill  in  these  blank  spaces  of  cal- 
culated om;s.slon.s  and  correct  distortions  of 
official  .Soviet  propaganda.  Finally,  RL  urges 
the  Soviet  people  to  develop  a  sense  of  com- 
mon cause  and  recognize  that  their  concerns 
and  vital  Interests  are  shared  concerns  and 
Interests  of  many  other  Soviet  citizens' 

la  speaking  for  the  genuine  needs  and  best 
aspirations  of  Its  llste.-.ers.  both  Russian  and 
non-Ru.ssIan.  RL  emphasizes  the  Importance 
of  both  historical  continuity  and  the  rele- 
vance of  contemporary  problems.  For  all  So- 
viet   peoples    It    .assumes   the   obligation    of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


llnk:r.g  their  past  to  the  present  and  future 
in  an  etlort  to  mainialn  the  v;j,-or  of  their 
historical  and  cultural  legacies  In  the  face 
of  regime  attempts  to  exploit  them  for  prop- 
;iganda  purposes.  Attuned  to  the  require- 
ments of  history.  RL  thus  relates  the  past 
to  the  pres'jnt  and  future  while  concentrat- 
ing on  contcmpomry  pr>'blcnxs  in  Soviet  so- 
ciety. 

D.  RL-i  Immediate  Objfctivcs 
Within  this  larcer  framework  of  goals  and 
purposes,  RL  pttr.sues  immediate  objective.s 
that  focu.s  on  such  practical  and  positive 
themes  as  democratic  political  alternatives. 
economic  reftTm.  peaceful  intentions  of  the 
democratic  world,  ideolos-ical  Irrelevance  of 
^larxism-Leninism.  and  the  virtue  of  cul- 
tural diversity  and  political  pluralism. 

As  a  primary  immediate  objective.  RL  triei 
to  convince  Soviet  listeners  that  practical, 
democratic  politlciil  alternatives  to  tlieir 
present  system  do  exist.  It  encourages  t!-.em 
to  work  toward  these  a!ternatlve.s  in  their 
own  interest  by  asking  que.^tions,  by  seeking 
more  Infurmation.  by  findniij  practical  .solu- 
tions to  specific  problems,  and  by  uniting  in 
common  efforts  to  cre.tte  intpnial  pressures 
for  chai.se."  In  brief.  RL  seeks  to  destroy  the 
prevailing,  ofncially-induced  myth  of  a  politi- 
cal system  preordained  by  history  and  sug- 
2;est  pragmatic  means  for  transformatio.; 

RL  also  encourages  among  its  listeners  the 
belief  that  more  rapid  and  equitable  solu- 
tions are  po.ssible  to  their  domestic  economic 
and  social  problems,  ajid  to  the  problem.,  of 
the  nationalities.  RL  persuades  them  to  press 
for  basic  economic  reform  and  allocation  of 
more  economic  resources  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer.  It  also  persuades  the  Soviet 
listener  to  pre's  for  the  cultur.al  needs  of  the 
various  nationalities,  includlne  the  Rus- 
sian." 

In  the  realm  of  International  relations,  RL 
assures  its  listeners  that  the  democratic 
powers  of  the  world  nre  pursulnc;  forfisrn 
policies  that  are  dcsis-ned  to  achieve  world 
peace  and  .=tability.  It  tries  to  convince  the 
listener  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
Claims  of  Soviet  propaeatida.  none  of  these 
states  has  any  Intention  of  committing 
armed  aijstression  aq:ainst  the  USSR,  nefonse 
establishments  are  maintained.  RL  points 
out,  In  order  to  resist  aggression  bv  other 
world  powers.* 

Moreover.  RL  tries  to  convince  Its  llste'ier.s 
that  by  abandoning  world  revolutionary 
aspirations,  moderatlne  Its  aggressive  foreign 
policies,  and  insfitutlnf;  a  policy  of  more 
active  Internntlonal  cooncrat'on  within  the 
United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Government 
would  do  much  to  le=sen  the  danger  of 
thermonuclear  war  and  to  assure  world 
pe^ce"  Or  said  another  way,  adherence  to 
the  ideological  principle  of  "stnieele"  and 
the  advocacy  of  the  conquest  of  power  that 
flows  from  this  belief,  eo.hance  the  po  sibilitv 
of  thermonuclear  war.  and  only  throueh  So- 
viet moderation  and  cooperation  in  the 
United  Nations  will  peace  he  a.ssured. 

In  ideological  matters,  RL  challenges  the 
faith  of  Commtuiist  believers — both  sincere 
and  opportunistic— in  their  ob,sole.scent 
ideology  which  as  Marxism-Leninism  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  Soviet  d'ctatorship.  It 
tries  to  convince  believers  that  Mar:-;ist 
philosophy  as  it  has  taken  shape  in  the  USSR 
has  been  perverted  and  In  the  course  of  time 
reduced  to  a  collpction  of  primitive  dogmas, 
RL  tries  to  show  believers  that  the  •  rev.ilu- 
tlonary  struggle"  in  the  world  today,  so 
-emlnal  to  the  concept,-,  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, does  not  coincide  with  their  views  or 
their  interests.  These  w.utld  be  better  served. 
RL  stresses,  by  the  peaceful  plnralistlc  devcl- 
opm.cnt  of  .societies  under  the  rule  of  law. 
and  in  freedom  for  all  peoples  everywhere, 
including  the  peoples  of  the  USSR.'"  In  brief, 
RL  cliallenpps  the  faith  of  Marxist-Leninists 
as  being  outdated.  Irrelevant  and  contrary 
to  the  reul  interests  cf  the  Soviet  people;  U 
re-afflrms  the  principle  of  democratic  plu- 
ralism and  rule  of  law. 
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Relating  the  concepts  of  societal  pluralism 
and  rule  of  law  to  the  Sjviet  scene,  RL  tries 
to  encourage  trends  toward  cultural  duersity 
and  freedom  among  all  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  encourages  also  trends  toward  a 
truly  free  exchange  of  iUiOrmation  and  ideas, 
and  freedom  to  tra-iCl  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  non-Commu:rlst  countries.  In 
pursuing  this  immediate  objective,  RL  tries 
to  gain  the  attention  of  Soviet  listeners  by 
showing  in  its  full  dimension  the  range  of 
political  and  cultural  diversity  and  freedom 
of  thought  in  the  non-Commuaist  world." 

la  international  atiairs,  therefore,  RL  en- 
courages detente,  amelioration  of  differences 
through  diplomacy,  strengthetnng  tlie  United 
Nations  as  an  instrument  of  peace,  ar.d  crea- 
tion of  a  world  system  b.ased  on  political 
pluralism  and  the  rule  of  law.  RL  represents 
aa  idcolog.cal  challenge  lo  the  regime  and 
thus  may  be  an  irritant  in  East-West  rela- 
tions, and  accordiitgly  may  adversely  affect 
the  nudaliiies  of  relations.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  would  impair  Ea=>t-We5t  detente  wlaich 
rests  upon  more  deeply  rooted  power  reali- 
ties. RL  directs  its  energies  mainly  toward 
the  Soviet  people;  it  attempto  to  establish  a 
dialogtio  with  them;  it  assumes  that  by  e:i- 
cjnra;;ing  the  forces  of  internal  liberaliza- 
tion.  natural  and  Soviet-generated  pressures 
exerted  from  below  upon  tine  regime  will 
make  it  more  responsible  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  accordingly  create  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  continuing  peace. 

II.    GENERAL    PHII.O.SOPHICAL    ArPROALH    OF    RL 

A.  Basic  01  crating  principle:  Rights  of  free 
press 

To  .ichieve  its  objectives,  RL  seeks  to  pro- 
mote opinion  formation  in  the  So.iet  Union, 
and  it  docs  this  principally  through  its  radio 
broadcasting  operations.  As  a  ^  nrr  jgate 
"Home  Service."  it  attempts  to  communicate 
directly  to  the  Soviet  people  and  establish 
the  basis  for  a  lastiii-  dialogue.  RL  operates 
on  the  belief  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  if  con- 
fronted by  a  truly  informed  public  opinion, 
"will  tend  to  behave  moro  moderateiv  and 
sensible."  « 

RL  claims  that  ihe  validity  ul  us  rights  as 
an  international  broadcaster  rests  upon  the 
principle  set  forth  la  Article  19  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Ri,;hts.  This 
declaration,  adopted  unanimously  ia  the 
United  Nations  General  A.ssembly  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1948,  provides  that,  "Everyone  ha=  the 
right  to  freed  im  of  opinion  and  expre-^siun; 
this  right  includes  frced.:)in  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and 
lm.part  information  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  irontiers."  ■■ 

RL  operates,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  a  free  press,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
United  Nations  and  imbedded  l:i  the  larger 
American  belief  in  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man.  RL  "upholds  the  bailc  right  ~of  the 
whole  Soviet  public  to  know  the  whole  truth 
about  any  question.''  It  is  commuted  to  the 
I>rincip]e,  affirmed  ia  the  United  National 
Declaration  cf  Human  Riglus  of  1948.  that 
the  Soviet  people  have  a  right  to  b3  informed, 
that  is  to  say,  to  hu.e  the  democratic  right 
of  free  press;  it  operates  on  the  further  as- 
simiption  that  tlie  exercise  of  this  rieht  will 
encourage  pcacefiU  political  evolution  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  RL  policymakers  have 
written:  "Radio  Liberty  is  founded  on  the 
premise  that  freedom  of  information  and 
discussion  are  essential  to  the  processes  of 
democracy  and  the  creation  of  a  peaceftil  and 
oaperative  world." '« 

Assumed  in  this  liberterlan  view  held  by 
RL  is  the  belief  that  all  men  iiave,  among 
certain  inalienable  rights,  a  right  to  frepdom 
of  individual  a:id  collective  expre.-slu:i.  A^- 
•sumed  also  Is  the  further  belief  that  those 
enjoying  such  a  right  have  the  obligation  to 
assist  those  denied  in  correcting  the  In- 
equities. 
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B.  Basic  pliilusophical  aisinnpticins  of  RL: 
Appeals  to  rationalism 

Tiie  general  piiilosopliical  approacii  of  RL 
in  seeking  its  goals  and  purposes  is  one  which 
appeals  to  rationalism.  It  Ls  an  approach 
lliai  aiienipts  to  "iubiiiitute  reason  for  emo- 
tion, and  a  calm  voice  lor  stridency."  It  is 
an  approach  that  begins  irom  the  premise  of 
i.bje-jtive  rationalism,  namciy.  that  "tile 
most  convincing  presentation  is  one  that 
tells  all  sides  of  the  story." "  Accordingly, 
RL  "haa  no  built-in  coinmitmeiit  to  con- 
tinued tension";  ratlier  it  tlarive.-,  on  air  im- 
provnig  enviroianent  that  will  incieuse  tiie 
opportumties  for  dialogue  and  the  interplay 
of  ideas.- ■ 

Rejecting  the  politics  ol  ccnirontatlon  ami 
■appe.ila  for  action."  RL  directs  its  energies 
toward  deveic.ping  rauonai  tltoughl  among 
its  li.-5teners.  E.s,sentially  cerebral  rather  tlian 
visceral,  "it  seelts  merely  to  help  m  forming 
an  enlightened  So\'iet  public  opinion."  "■  It 
is  RL's  expectatir  n.  in  thr  word  of  Dr,  C'.ene 
bosin,  one  of  its  leading  staffmen  in  New 
York  that  "In  time  .  .  .  through  an  etolu- 
tionary  rather  than  a  revolutionary  process. 
the  Soviet  people  may  not  only  think  about 
how  to  fulfill  their  deep  desire  for  peace,  a 
more  abundant  life  and  greater  freedom  of 
self-expression — they  may  begin  to  act''.-'  RL 
operates  on  the  assumption  that  given  truth- 
ful information  about  develcpments  in  the 
Soviet  Union  anci  tiie  world  beyond  its  fron- 
tiers the  Soviet  citizen  has  within  himself 
tlie  natural  capability  of  eventually  siiaplng 
his  country's  destiny. 

Ill,     GENEK..\L     POLICY     GUIDELINES 

A.  RL's  policy  iiianual:  Its  junction 
RL's  policy  guidelines  in  general  are  a 
rellection  of  a  moder.ite  approach  to  the 
politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  guidelines 
and  the  philosophy  that  produced  tliem  are 
contained  in  HL's  I'oiicy  Manual. 

The  Policy  Manual  is  the  key  element  in 
RL's  policy  formation  and  policy  guidance. 
It  is  RL's  operating  charter.  It  sets  forth 
the  basic  rationale  and  purpose  of  RL's  ac- 
tivities, defines  RL's  specilic  role  in  relation 
to  its  audience,  contains  estimates  of  the 
situation  and  direction  of  trends  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  projects  long-range  and  immedi- 
ata  informational  objectives,  and  sets  forth 
the  et.sentlal  methods  and  techniques  by 
vvhicJi  these  goals  are  to  be  achieved. 

In  brief,  tlie  Policy  Manual  is,  in  the  words 
of  RL's  pulicymakers.  "the  mainspring  for 
all  other  policy  determinations,  the  central 
authority  dMcrmining  audience  priorities, 
program  content  fuid  the  nature  of  Radio 
Liberty's  approaclies  in  program  structure, 
style  and  tone."  '-'" 

B.    BASIC    ASSUMPTION'S    OF   RL 

1.  Formulation  of  assumptions 

In  formulating  broadc;i£t  jmllcy  and  de- 
signing radio  prograinmir.g,  RL  makes  cer- 
t.ain  general  assumptions  about  its  own  role, 
the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Its 
Soviet  audience.  Tliese  assumptions  are 
biised  on  continuing  research  and  anaJysls, 
1 1)  on  available  e\  idence  revealing  the  basic 
outlook  and  attitudes  of  RL's  Soviet  listen- 
ers, and  (2i,  on  objectively  assessed  long- 
term  developments  Inside  the  So\iet  Union 
and  in  the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  the  So- 
viet listener's  knowledge  and  ideas  about 
those  developments,  and  their  perception  of 
the  Soviet  reality.  Some  of  these  assumptions 
are  up-dated  and  changed;  they  are  included 
in  such  special  guidances  as  Broadcast  Posi- 
tion Statements.-' 

The  function  of  these  assumptions  is  to 
give  some  rational  direction  to  thought  and 
plannlne.  Tliey  are  Intended  to  establish  a 
reasonably  solid  fou.idatlon  upon  which 
policy  can  be  structured  and  programming 
operations  designed. 

2.    RL's   ROUS 

a.  Catalys'   for  Peaceful  Democratic  Change 

In  general,  RL  perceives  Its  role  as  that  of 

a    participant    In    bringing   about    positive. 


evolutionary  changes  within  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Since  its  main  concern  is  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Soviet  peoples.  It  places  "basic 
emphasis",  not  so  much  on  being  anti-Soviet 
or  anli-Commumst  (though  disagreeing  with 
Communist  ideolog:>),  but  on  "promoting 
constructive  change."  " 

b.  Soviet  Generated  Change 

In  seeking  this  goal  of  constructive  change, 
RL  does  not  claim  to  advocate  any  specific 
system  of  Ideology  in  the  USSR.  RL  believes 
its  role  is  to  stimulate  Independent  think- 
ing, to  provide  the  Soviet  peoples  with  In- 
formation and  Ideas  which  will  enable  them, 
individually  or  collectively,  to  solve  their 
common  problems  and  ultimately  assist  them 
in  "achieving  a  democratic  transformation 
of  the  present  regime."*-  Peaceltil  change 
can  only  come  about,  RL  feels,  when  the 
Soviet  people  themselves,  having  access  to 
solid  objective  information,  seek  solutioiis  to 
the  broad  problems  of  Soviet  society.  In- 
creasingly, the  Soviet  people  are  becoming 
more  actively  concerned  about  correcting 
abuses  and  Improving  their  system.  RL  en- 
courages independent  thinking  by  such  peo- 
ple and  supplies  them  •wltii  specific  and 
relevant  iuformatlon  and  ideas  as  a  basis 
for  finding  their  own  solutions." 

Thus,  RL  sees  lt&  main  function  as  serv- 
ing "as  an  independent  and  reliable  source 
of  foreign  and  domestic  news  and  Informa- 
tion on  matters  of  specific  concern  to  the 
Soviet  citizens,  in  their  own  language."  Ac- 
cordingly, RL  gives  Soviet  listeners  access  to 
"impartial  and  objective  information";  It 
assists  them  in  trying  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  events  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  effect  of  current  developments  on  their 
lives.  RL  also  fills  in  gaps  of  knowledge  by 
providing  less  current  materials  of  sig- 
nificance and  interest.* 

c,   RL's   Impact 

In  its  role  as  an  uncensored  "Home  Serv- 
ice. "  RL  believes  that  it  exerts  political  In- 
.'iuence  affecting  "to  some  degree"  the  evolu- 
tion of  Soviet  society.  It  seeks  to  exert  this 
influence  "responsibility"  and.  accordingly, 
"does  not  espouse  any  specific  political  pro- 
posals or  any  concrete  program."  RL  does, 
however,  strive  to  aid  those  element.s  working 
for  positive  improvement  by  "serving  as  a 
channel  of  communication,  providing  a  free 
lorum  for  discussion  and  exchange  of  Ideas, 
and  encouraging  listeners  to  recognize  that 
tlieir  concerns  are  shared  by  many  other 
Soviet  citizens."  RL  attempts  to  keep  Soviet 
citizens  informed  on  important  domestic 
developments  which  are  unpubilclzed,  dis- 
torted or  Inadequately  discussed  by  official 
media.  In  its  role  of  broadcasting  texts  of 
documents  and  literary  works  written  in  the 
Soviet  Union  but  denied  publication  (that 
is,  samizdat),  RL  senes  "as  an  Important 
means  of  disseminating  and  cross-fertilizing 
non-conformist  and  unorthodox  views.""" 
d.  Rejection  of  Violent  and   illegal  Actions 

According  to  RL's  estimate,  the  evolution 
of  Soviet  society  will  be  a  "long-term  proc- 
ess." In  seeking  to  promote  peaceful  pro- 
gressive change,  RL  "scrupulously  avoids  In- 
citing, or  appearing  to  Incite,  actions  which 
could  bring  reprisals,  including  particularly 
illegal  and  violent  actions,  since  they  are 
likely  to  bring  harm  to  their  perpetrators 
without  serving  a  constructive  purpose."  RL 
believes  that  specific  methods,  programs  and 
proposals  for  peaceful  change  must  be 
worked  out  within  Soviet  society  and  must 
be  determined  by  the  Soviet  citizens  them- 
selves.-' 

In  matters  of  human  rights  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  RL  upholds  the  right  of 
all  Soviet  cltizer.s  to  achieve  their  human 
rights  as  defined  In  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration and  to  exercise  constitutional  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Soviet  Constitution, 
RL  elves  general  support  to  citizens  choos- 
ing to  exercise  these  rights,  consistent,  how- 
ever, with  Constitutional  guaratitees,  'While 
RL  provides  Information  that  would  develop 
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<  i.derstaadmg  and  ;mplementatlon  of  deni- 
.j:rauc  principles  and  concepts,  It  does  not 
S3er:r.cally  endorse  uidlvldv.als,  groups,  or 
proposals.  This  would  create  difficulties  lor 
•  lose  involved,  RL  believes.  The  ultimate 
J  idginents,  it  maintains,  must  be  made  by 
'.  le  -Soviet  citizens  -.horr-selves.  RL's  approach 
t  J  tills  dlificult  problem  is  to  report  on  and 
ciscuss  all  poli'.ical  developments  and  pro- 
posals In  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  cf  de:n- 
cratic  principles  and  concepts  and  from  tlie 
point  cf  view  of  their  potential  effect  on  So- 
.  let  society.-" 
e  ,  Hopes  for  democratization  despite  setbacks 

Finally,  RL  asumes  that  the  demands  o:  a 
t  Jchuologlcal  society  can  lead  the  Soviet 
I  nion  to  greater  aemocrati-;ation  and  that 
tie  leaCiers  may  be  able  to  delay,  but  not 
-s;op,  tins  process.  Though  iet:jgiii.;iag  prea- 
■j;.t  -t-'CDacKS  ill  deniocraiiiuinjn.  RL  does 
tot,  however,  permit  this  to  obscure  "the 
\ery  real  poosioiiity  '  oi  a  long  term  reversul 
uf  tnose  trends  of  repressioii.  To  do  other- 
V  ne.  RL  conc.udes.  "would  be  to  deprive 
liuiny  hsteners  o:  whatever  hopes  they  have 
I  )r  the  future."" 

1.  buuuning  up 

To  sum  up,  RL  perceives  Itself  as  a  catalyst 
:  .r  constructive  peaceful  cnange  m  the  So- 
.  let  Union;  It  adheres  to  the  principle  of 
s  M'-ueterniinatlon  to  the  extent  that  the 
;ov;et  people  themselves  are  to  bring  about 

-  :.anges  from  within  and  according  to  their 
jivii  interest  ana  requirements;  It  acto  as  a 
'„,;.duit  fur  the  Uow  of  objective  information 
-:.to  the  Soviet  Union  and  acts  also  as  a 
;  yruin  for  debate  of  viev/s  that  are  denied 
:iy  the  regime,  it  rejects  violence  as  a  pollt- 
1  :al  solution,  and  is  committed  to  the  belief 
I,,  a  long  term  process  o£  change  for  the 
belter;  it  denits  support  for  individuals  cr 
g-uups,  but  gives  general  support  to  dem- 
u  ;ratic  principles  and  to  those  who  exercise 
t  ieir  hun.an  and  constitutional  rights;  It  Is 
cjnvinced,  tinaily,  that  the  process  oi  dem- 
c  :ratizatioa  will  continue  despite  niou.en- 
t  iry  setbacks. 

,i    srruATioN   I.".'    iiiE  u=j;i.    hls  assessment 

SfMMAKIZEU 

a.  Realities  of  power,  institutional 
Inadequacy,  outdated  Ideology 

In  a  dispassionate,  tightly  reasoned  and 
compressed  aiiulytical  coninientary,  RL  has 
Slit  fortii  .n  the  Manual  Its  perception  of  the 
jtuation  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  second 
.lio.imption  upon  which  policy  is  based  and 
p  ■'yj,ru:ns  are  designed." 

According  to  RL's  analysis,  two  primary 
f  M;,Ui-es  condition  the  Soviet  outlook  for  the 
:  iture.  one  a  source  oi"  strength,  the  other  a 
:j  'urce  of  weakness.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fkCt  that  the  Sov.et  Union  has  become  the 
•f  jrld's  second  largest  power,  having  an 
e  xormous  industrial  and  military  capacity 
.^  Id  the  Capability  of  solving  the  most  com- 
p.ex  technologic.*;  and  scientlhc  problems. 
■Vet,  despite  this  power,  serious  institutional 
inadequacies  exist,  for  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic instituuons  of  the  Soviet  state  are 
hl-iuited  '.')  cope  with  futtire  economic  and 
technological  dev-^lopnients  and  the  innum- 
0  'able  comple.x  problea-.^  inherent  m  a  mod- 
e  -n  Industrial  society.  These  institutions. 
Hioreover,  d'-^pend  for  their  legitimacy  upon 
ail  outdated  Ideology,  one  that  had  been 
d?_;gned  originally  as  a  response  to  the  needs 

-  '  the  13th  Century  aitd  whose  basic  pre- 
n.lses  have  been  eroded  by  rapid  economic, 
political,  -socia.  ..nd  technological  changes 
r-'  the  20th  Century.»» 

o  Totalitarianism  Institutionalized  and 
Phlegmatic  Leadership 
Slgnlflcant  changes  h^ve  occured  in  the 
3)viet  Union,  some  positive;  but.  the  RL 
a  lalysls  continues,  the  totalitarian  system 
ci  eated  by  Stalin  h^  not  changed  In  any 
e.  oential   aspect,   and   none  of   the  changes 
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that  have  occurred  guarantee  Soviet  society 

against  a  resurgence  of  Stalinism.  The  ap- 
paratus of  police  power  is  maintained,  and 
no  institutional  safeguards  have  been  In- 
troduced to  check  the  ri.-^e  of  one-man  rule. 
Moreover,  the  future  prospects  of  the  So- 
viet Union  are  affected  by  the  phlegmatic 
character  of  the  present  leadership,  a  group 
of  aging  apparatchiks,  products  of  the  party 
bureaucracy  that  matured  in  and  survived 
the  Stalin  era.  who  no  doubt  find  it  difficult 
to  cope  with  some  of  the  more  sophis- 
ticated a^spects  of  contemporary  problems. 
Their  actions  beti-ay  a  collective  lack  of  deci- 
siveness, a  tendency  to  temporize,  aitd  final- 
ly a  habit  of  maklns  decisions,  agonizing  and 
ftUl  of  compromise.^ 

c.  Problems  in  the  Economic  Sector 
la  the  economic  sphere,  the  RL  anaylsls 
states,  the  most  fundamental  problem*  exist. 
Lagging  growth  rates,  the  need  to  Incorporate 
technological  and  scientific  advances  and 
close  the  y,-:dening  gap  in  technology  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  advanced  capital- 
ist countries,  involve  questions  of  moderniz- 
ing the  command  economy,  centralized  vs. 
decentralized  planning  and  management, 
choices  m  use  of  resources  among  regions, 
price  reform.  Improving  labor  productivity 
and  providing  management  incentives.  Prob- 
lems In  agriculture  and  increasing  pressures 
for  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  a  higher 
level  of  social  welfare  add  to  the  regime's 
problems  in  the  economic  sector.  The  m.ain 
area  of  acute  conflict,  however.  Is  In  the  al- 
location of  resources.-^' 

d.  Problems  of  Defence  and  Foreign  Policy 
Interrelated  with  the  economic  problems 
and  dependent  on  their  successful  resolution, 
the  RL  analysis  continues,  are  problems 
of  defense  and  foreign  policy.  These  problems 
ttirn  on  such  matters  as  how  the  USSR  can 
best  maintain  its  control  over  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, regain  its  leadership  over  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  Movement,  and  cope  with 
the  centrifugal  forces  of  disunity;  the  extent 
of  Soviet  commitments  abroad,  especially  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  degree  of  rapprochement 
with  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  level 
of  disarmament  needed  to  maintain  adequate 
defense.  These  problems  in  international  rela- 
tions and  those  related  to  China  and  Ger- 
many present  choices  to  competing  forces 
within  the  Soviet  elite,  those  advocating  a 
hard-line,  aggressive  stance  and  those  more 
aexible  who  seek  cooperation  in  International 
aiTalrs  and  assurances  of  stability  that  will 
enable  concentration  on  domestic  develop- 
ment.-'* 

e.    Emergency    Forces    of   Dissent   and    Re- 
formism 
On  the  domestic  scene,  according  to  the 

RL  analysis,  the  limited  steps  taken  toward 
removing  the  excesses  of  the  Stalin  era 
have  prepared  the  ground  for  emerging  new 
iMues  and  the  evolution  of  additional  pres- 
sures for  greater  liberalization  both  within 
and  outside  the  Soviet  establishment.  Thl.-- 
has  created  new  dilemmas  for  the  leadership. 
Initially,  the  Issues  involved  setting  the 
boundaries  of  social  criticism  and  freed-m  of 
artistic  expression,  but  they  have  expanded 
to  encompass  freedom  of  Inquiry,  freedom  of 
information,  observance  of  legality,  aboli- 
tion of  censorship,  and  openness  in  policy- 
making and  reporting  on  administrative  ac- 
tions. Various  specific  reforms  have  been  pro- 
posed and  dlsctissed.  Dissent  hac  arisen 
amcg  ro!lg;iou.<;  groups,  notably  the  Ortho- 
dox and  Baptist  churches,  and  the  national 
questloi!  Is  reemerging  la  a  more  acute 
form.* 

/.  Alignment  and  Character  of  Dissenting 
Forces 
The  Communist  Party  (CP3U)  Is  one  of  tlie 
most  central  and  sensitive  areas  in  the  need 
of  reform,  acccrdin?  -o  RL.  Various  party 
Asues  have  emerged  as  a  result  of  revela- 
tions In  the  destalinlzatlon  period  and  the 
need  for  management  reforms.  Voices  within 


the  party  have  been  raised,  questioning  as- 
pects of  policy  and  structure  and  calling  for 
democratization  of  party  procedures.  How- 
ever, no  clear-cut  factions  within  Soviet  so- 
ciety and  the  establishment  have  emerged, 
either  progressive  or  reactionary  in  nature, 
but  m  general  allgimieats  of  groups  and  in- 
dividuals have  shifted  Issue  to  Issue.^" 


Sympathy  for  the  reform  movement  la 
spread  among  many  of  the  Soviet  Intellec- 
tuals, especially  the  scientific  Intelligentsia 
and  the  youth. 

RL  Slates  that  the  most  salient  charac- 
teristic of  the  dissident  movement  is  that  It 
is  a  refoimist  and  not  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Individuals  cast  themselves  by  and 
large  in  the  role  of  a  "loyal"  opposition, 
whether  seeking  limited  or  extensive  changes. 
Even  the  more  radical  in  ths  movement  re- 
ject violent  revolution  and  advocate  gradual 
transition  to  more  democratic  forms  through 
peaceful  evolution. 

Between  these  poles  of  potential  power  U 
a  third  group  that  seeks  modernization  of 
Soviet  society  without  political  llberallza- 
tion.J" 

g.  Future  prospects  for  democratization 

According  to  RL,  the  future  prospects  for 
progress  toward  more  democratic  forms 
would  seem  to  depend  on  the  top  CPSU 
leadership.  The  initiative  of  any  extensive 
process  of  liberalization  would  have  to  come 
from  the  Politburo  so  long  as  it  retains  the 
monopoly  of  power  and  a  capacity  to  destroy 
any  opposition.  The  leaders  can  be  expected 
to  continue  as  a  reasonably  stable  collective, 
RL  believes.  Individual  shifts  would  not  af- 
fect the  character  of  that  body  since  new 
leaders  would  be  products  of  the  same  ap- 
paratus. Whatever  its  composition,  the 
leadership  continues  to  be  confronted  by  the 
same  central  dilemma  which  RL  defines  In 
these  words:  maximum  use  of  resources  re- 
quires major  economic  and  social  reform 
with  the  attendant  risk  of  losing  control  (to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree) ,  yet  to  go  on  with- 
out change,  for  fear  of  losing  control,  means 
to  brake  social  and  economic  progress  and  to 
lag  further  and  further  behind  the  level  of 
development  In  the  rest  of  the  industrialized 
world.-" 

In  general.  RL  perceives  a  trend  toward 
conservatism  in  the  current  leadership. 
Moreover,  the  present  essentially  static  situa- 
tion has  been  hardened  by  adherence  to  an 
outdated  Ideology  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
decision-making  apparatus.  Collective  deci- 
sion-making tends  to  prevent  formulation  of 
innovative  policies  which  are  needed  to  solve 
Soviet  dilemmas  and  Introduce  comprehen- 
sive reforms.  Thus,  the  present  leadership  Is 
caught  between  competing  pressures  of  re- 
formism and  conservatism,  and  It  attempts 
to  avoid  open  confrontation  or  extremes  In 
citiier  direction. 

Immediate  prospects  for  democratization 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  bright,  according 
to  RL's  analysis;  yet  it  is  conceivable  that 
over  a  long  period  the  climate  could  become 
moie  priipitioup.  Decentralization  and  flexi- 
bility needed  :o  operate  a  more  complex  so- 
ciety and  economy,  emergence  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  leaders  not  schooled  in  the  Stalin- 
ist tradition,  the  cumulative  effect  of  various 
decisions  taken  to  resolve  Issues  on  the  do- 
mestic and  international  scene — all  could 
possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  work  toward 
creating  an  environment  in  which  peaceful 
change  toward  democratic  reform  could  take 
place." 

h.  RL's  perceived  role;  A  "challenging 
opportunity" 
The  RL  analysis  concludes  with  a  restate- 
ment of  RL's  commitment  to  basic  policy  en 
the  expectation  of  a  peaceful  evolution  of  So- 
viet society  and  on  Its  conviction  that  the 
development  toward  a  democratic  order  must 
come  from  within  the  dynamics  of  Soviet 
society  Itself  and  from  the  combined  effort 
of  the  Soviet  peoples.  Soviet  society,  It  said. 
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has  undergone  slgnlflcant  changes  that  can- 
not be  completely  aiilllfled  in  the  present 
period  of  retrogression  without  endangering 
the  leaders  themselves. 

Accordingly,  RL  sees  here  a  "challenging 
opportunity"  to  continue  to  stimulate  more 
iuternal  pressure  for  change,  expand  an 
awareness  of  alternatives  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, assist  In  the  growth  of  a  democratic 
climate  of  opinion,  promote  wider  under- 
standing of  democratic  concepts,  facilitate 
emergence  of  pluralism,  spur  decentraliza- 
tion, and  encourage  cooperation  among  re- 
lormlst  elements." 

i.  Validity  and  Quality  of  RL's  Estimate 
What  makes  RL's  assessment  of  the  situ- 
ation In  the  USSR  significant  Is  that  it  repre- 
.sents  RL's  perception  of  the  Soviet  reality 
and  accordingly  provides  the  fundamental 
assumptions  upon  which  future  policy  and 
thus  future  programming  will  be  based. 

The  most  important  question  that  arises  is 
the  matter  of  validity  and  quality  of  this 
.%s3essment.  In  general,  this  can  be  jtidged 
only  by  analogy,  that  Is,  by  comparisons  with 
parallel  evaluations  of  current  Soviet  devel- 
opments by  specialists  in  the  field  of  Soviet 
bloc  studies.  Surveys  of  such  evaluations  of 
the  Soviet  scene  made  in  recent  years  will 
probably  reveal  no  sharp  variations  between 
the  judgiiients  contained  in  RL  s  statement 
and  those  generally  accepted  wlthUi  the 
ncademic  community  of  the  West  and  in 
the  confraternity  of  Soviet  bloc  specialists 
in  the  United  States  Government.  The  RL 
statement,  essentially  cautious,  conservathe. 
well  rea.soned,  and  carefully  qualified,  seems 
to  reilect  the  consensus  of  leading  W'estern 
scholars  in  Soviet  studies  on  the  current 
Soviet  reality  and  what  the  prospects  arc  for 
the  future.  However,  .some  scholars,  who  have 
a  realist's  cast  to  their  thought,  would  prob- 
ably be  less  sanguine  than  RL  about  the  ulti- 
mate achievement  of  democracy. 

4.    RL's    AUDIENCE 

The  third  area  of  assumptions  In  RL's  policy 
formation  and  programming  concerns  the 
Soviet  audience.  As  a  broadcaster  to  an  au- 
dience that  generally  cannot  be  ineas-ured 
and  analyzed  with  the  precision  that  Is 
possible  in  a  free  Western  societj.  RL  mtist 
make  certain  asstiniptions  not  only  about 
social,  occupational  and  intellectual  groups 
in  all  the  republics  and  oblasts  of  tlie  USSR, 
but  also  tliose  of  the  viirious  nationalities  to 
which  RL  broadcasts  and  certain  dlfloring 
psychological  categories  within  these  gr;  ups. 

This  mutter.  aloiiSj  with  RL's  policy  relat- 
ing to  the  nationalities,  will  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  Chapter  IV  on  programming. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point.  hov.'ever.  that 
HL  directs  its  attention  mainly  to  the  power 
elite  within  the  Soviet  Union,  either  existing 
or  In  potential.  As  a  broadcaster  with  cer- 
tain clearly  deiini.-d  political  purp^oses,  it  ni'ust 
direct  Its  energies  primarily  to  those  ele- 
ments In  Soviei  society  which  nov,-  or  In  the 
futiure  nn-.y  eiverclse  political  influence  and 
pressure.  They  represent  the  opinion  makers 
ana  opinion  leaders  in  the  country  and  th'us 
are  more  likely  to  influence  the  broad  base 
cf  mass  opinion  In  Soviet  society.  Thcbe  "po- 
litically alert"  groups  of  listeners  and  p^ten- 
tlal  decision-makers  r^re  also  more  likely  to 
possess  cr  have  acce.^j  t-.i  shortwave  radio  set^ 
capable  of  receiving  RL's  signal  than  are  the 
masses  of  unskilled  workers  and  collective 
farm  peasants.  Thtis.  RL  must  make  certain 
assumptions  about  the  structure  and  char- 
•■cterlstlcs  of  its  audience,  hoping  that 
I'lrough  correct  analysis  based  upon  these 
assumptions,  it  can  achieve  maximum 
L'Jectiveness." 

G.  Accomplishi,ig  RL's  objectives 

1.  RL's  Broadcasting  Style:  Friendliness, 
EiiUghtenmeut,  Dignity 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  assumptions 
a'jout  ihe  situation  in  the  So'. let  Union  and 
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about  Its  variegated,  multi-national,  com- 
plexly Structured  audience.  HL  proceed.-:, 
toward  Its  long-ruuge  goals  and  immeaiaie 
objectives  by  maintaining  an  etlective  over- 
all laiage.  It  does  tiiis  by  applying  certain 
baoic  themes  m  ali  its  presentations,  and 
trjing  to  maiiiLain  a  styie  tnat  is  bom  ap- 
pealing and  ciiecLlve.  Ihe  guide  worus  ju 
una  eifori  are  iriendliness,  enlightenme.it 
anu  dignity.  > 

RL's  Policy  Manual  laKes  tne  position  that 
if  RL  i»  to  fcttam  Its  immcxiaie  oujectives.  :L 
Is  "Vital"  mat  a  "tone  oi  goodvali '  be  mam- 
lai.ied  at  all  timCi,.  BltuiLiiess  is  sometimes 
rcqairea  In  speaking  abo'at  Sovie'v  matters, 
but  no  doubt  should  be  left  in  the  minds  of 
t.ie  listeners  tha't  KL  is  oil  their  side.  Lxpreo- 
sions  01  such  viev.s  snould  not  be  personally 
insulting"  to  the  listener,  -aie  Policy  Man- 
ual Vtdtiia,  and  it  snoula  be  niaue  clear  thai 
criticism  is  alrected  at  the  ic^nue  aud  lue 
system,  not  the  boviet  peoples.'-^ 

RL  also  avoids  generalized,  vituperati.e 
■^:,a  anaocumented  attacks  against  ^ne 
ooviet  leaders  and  "wiioleaale  conuemnaiioii" 
ui  Sonet  policies,  domtsLic  una  interna- 
tional. Ratiicr,  it  coiiceutrates  oii  'Ahat  il  oe- 
iiaves  to  lie  well-reasoned  critiques  oi  si)e- 
cmc  prooienis  ana  weaitnebses.  Ihese  are  ac- 
>,tjiiipaniea  oy  discussions  oi  various  pooitice 
reconiniciiuations  and  possible  solutions. 

rL  waiitc  tno  listener  to  make  up  his  own 
laiiid  .jLna  reach  his  own  oonclusioi.i  abuul 
problems  in  oov.fci  lue.  ihus,  RL  rd-es  pri- 
ina.ily  on  lactual  luiormalion.  suggesiion  in- 
ferreu  tiu-t/Ugh  tiie  presentation  oi  material, 
and  on  indirection  as  a  means  oi.  stimulating 
tiioUfilit.  In  LiiiCUaiioi.s  oil  So\iet  alluirs  and 
v.orlu  politic^,  RL  protideo  factual  informa- 
tion. interprelaLion  and  constructive  ideas. 
out  It  lurnl^nes  no  conclusions,  preiemug  to 
leave  tiiii  lo  the  listener.  In  order  to  pro- 
viUe  listeners  with  a  comparative  oaais  uU 
whicli  lu  judge  tnuir  own  society.  HL  inloruis 
Its  audience  ot  poLtical,  econonilc.  social  and 
cultural  Gevelopments  ui  oiner  countries,  es- 
pecially Conununist  douunuied  countries  ol 
£.astcrn  burupe.  This  lecnnique  1.-1  called 
1 1  oSi-reporting. 

Moreover,  HL  passes  along  to  its  audience 
any  positive  social  and  political  programs  or 
proposals  devised  by  Soviet  citizens  (lor  ex- 
.^mple.  proteaL  sainizdat  documentsj  and 
evaluates  them  in  terms  of  RL's  gouib  and 
principles.'-' 

In  broadca-iLlng  KL  tries  to  .uoid  .idupting 
a  condescending  lone  or  preaenliiig  material 
that  implies  an  as.-umption  of  political  na- 
ivete. According  to  the  Policy  Manual.  RL 
also  avoids  convening  any  impression  that 
It  encourages  listeners  to  undertake  specific 
overt  actio. .^  or  acts  01  i error  or  .lolence 
against  tiie  regime.  In  matters  of  peaceful 
group  actions.  RL  takes  the  position  that 
within  the  structure  of  law  the  Soviet  citi- 
zens themselves  musi  decide  what  forms 
such  actions  should  take. 

In  covering  world  events.  KL  tries  to  take 
the  st.ance  ot  "an  enlightened  native  of  the 
cjoviet  Union  concerned  primarily  with  the 
interests  of  his  fellow  countrymen  at  home." 
Since  RL  may  imply  s-iipport  for  Ui^titutions 
and  efforts  of  uon-Coinmunist  governments, 
care  must  be  taken,  the  Manual  warns,  to 
avoid  creating  tlie  impression  tliat  RL  rep- 
resents the  interests  of  Wesicrn  countries 
or  is  the  voice  of  any  foreign  goverimient 
or  interest.  Moreover,  RL  never  takes  tiie 
position  of  speaking  for  any  political  or- 
ganization of  former  Soviet  citizens;  the 
Manual  warns  against  the  identification  of 
RL  with  any  such  groups. 

A  final  point  made  by  the  Policy  Manual 
is  the  tone  of  broadcast mg  and  choice  of 
words.  Broadcasting  must  be  maintained  on 
a  dignified  level,  accordln.g  to  RL.  "Sensa- 
tionalism, frivolous  or  vtilgar  satire  or  hu- 
mor, flamboyant  language,  are  therefore  to 
be  avoided";  for  RL's  objective  is  to  main- 
tain xn  attitude  of  goodwill  toward  the  au- 
dience and  thus  hopefully  win  its  confi- 
dence and  Insure  the  radio's  efiectiveness." 


In  brief,  RL  must  take  the  stance,  as  Mr. 
Scott  said,  of  a  "patriotic  Internal  commu- 
nicator"; It  must  aaapt  Itself  to  the  inter- 
ests and  style,  the  feelings  and  sensitivities 
of  the  Soviet  citizen;  It  must  envision  itself 
as  a  genuine  uncensored  "Home  Service." 
not  as  a  foreign  broadcaster,  thiis  making 
It  essential,  even  vital,  that  the  tone  of 
broadcasting  and  the  style  of  presentation 
convey  the  feeling  to  the  Soviet  listener 
that  RL  is  really  one  of  them. 
2.  BL'.s      Banic     AVethods:      Provide      Facta, 

Balanced    DiscussiOJi,    Genuine    Criticism, 

Soviet  Reality 

RL's  effectiveness  as  as  a  communicator  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  extent  to  ■which  it 
can  maintain  its  Identification  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  listeners.  To  maintain  a  high 
level  of  sustained  Interest,  RL  seeks,  to  make 
the  content  of  Its  broadcasts,  in  the  words  of 
the  Policy  Manual,  "consistently  dynamic. 
Interesting,  and  competitive  with  all  other 
radio  stations  broadcasting  to  the  USSR,  In- 
side the  Soviet  Union  and  from  abroad."  ♦» 
In  an  effort  to  buUd  a  wider  audience.  RL 
believes  tliat  it  has  to  oaake  Us  criticism  of 
the  Soviet  system  more  constructive  and  ef- 
fective and  help  the  listeners  more  effectively 
work  together  for  constructive  change. 

Accordingly,  the  Policy  Manual  establishes 
5  basic  methods  for  achieving  RL's  goals. 
The  nialu  offering  to  the  Soviet  listener,  it 
•says,  is  "accurate,  reliable  and  Interesting 
information."  This  is  vital  for  the  station  In 
order  to  achieve  credibility.  Program  struc- 
ture IS  to  be  designed  to  provide  a  nraximum 
number  of  cogent,  factual  news  stories,  re- 
views of  the  world  press,  and  features  which 
provide  broad  coverage  in  depth  of  domestic 
and  foreign  trends  that  would  be  helpful  to 
listeners.'" 

Issues  are  also  to  be  discussed  In  a  bal- 
anced manner,  thus  enabling  the  audience 
to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  a 
iree  discussion  of  basic  Issues.  Having  a 
broad  spectrum  of  conflicting  ideas  pre- 
sented to  them  (which  is  denied  in  the  So- 
viet Union),  the  listeners  would  be  exposed 
to  the  give-and-take  of  debate  that  could  be 
learned  and  used  lia  discussions  with  their 
fellow  citizens.*" 

According  to  the  Policy  Manual,  stress  Is 
to  be  placed  on  Internal  Soviet  affairs  and 
the  "internalization"  of  democratic  alterna- 
tives in  broadcasting.  By  staying  abreast  of 
domestic  affairs.  RL  can  report  and  com- 
ment rei^ularly  and  constructively  for  its  lis- 
teners on  development  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  Because  of  the  strict  limitations  on 
freedom  of  speech  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
RL's  duty,  the  Manual  declared,  to  "serve  as 
a  free  voice  from  abroad."  A  major  function 
of  this  is  to  induce  the  Soviet  leaders  to  pro- 
vide Soviet  citizens  with  more  and  objective 
information  about  developments  of  Soviet 
interest.  In  addition.  RL  "Internalizes"  de- 
velopments In  other  countries  for  Its  Soviet 
audiences,  that  Is,  It  engages  in  cross-report- 
ing of  internal  developments  elsewhere, 
especially  In  Eastern  Europe,  and  shows  how 
common  problems  are  being  solved  there. 
Trends  toward  cultural  freedom,  economic 
decentralization,  and  political  democratiza- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe,  being  more  relevant 
and  having  greater  possibilities  of  being 
carried  out  in  the  Soviet  Union,  imposes 
upon  RL.  the  Policy  Manual  declares,  a  spe- 
cial necessity  for  cross-reporting  "at  every 
opportunity."  " 

Another  basic  method  RL  uses  In  seeking 
its  objectives  is  criticism  of  Soviet  policy  in 
the  interests  of  the  Soviet  citizens.  The  Pol- 
if-y  Manual  states  that  RL's  criticism  mtist 
be  directed  always  toward  constructive 
change  and  not  simply  consisting  of  re- 
counting the  negative  aspects  of  Soviet  life. 
Weaknesses  organically  connected  with  the 
system  should  be  pointed  out  and  stressed. 
i)ut.  RL  was  to  refrain  from  giving  the  im- 
pression that  it  seeks  to  exploit  positive  in- 
ternal developments  for  Its  own  pvirposes  by 
portraying  them  as  essentially  antl-Sovlet. 
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Pinally,  RL  should  discuss  Soviet  reality 
tstlf  rather  than  the  Soviet  media's  pro- 
ectlou  of  that  reality.  Accordingly,  RL  Is  to 
!xplait  its  own  "formidable  research  capa- 
jiUtles,"  the  Manual  said.  In  order  to  create 
I  moro  reliable  pictv.re  of  Soviet  reality  than 
vhat  13  portrayed  l:i  Soviet  media.  Every  ef- 
■  rt  should  be  made,  it  said,  to  utilize  RL  re- 
earch  to  discuss  conditions  existing  in  So- 
et  society:  they  become  more  meaningful 
iE;a:nit  the  background  of  the  system's 
tructural  defects. '^ 

Thus.  RL  tries  to  convey  to  staff  through 

he  guideline.^  of  its  Policy  Manual,  the  Im- 

ijrtance  of  building  a  reputation  of  credl- 

!iill:y   with   its  listeners  and   projecting   an 

.mage  of  a  constructive  critic  of  the  Soviet 

ystem.   It   attempts  also   to  convey  to  the 

Soviet  people  themselves  through  Its  basic 

::iethods  the  value  of  free  speech  as  a  prln- 

:pU'  in  political  life. 

RL'S     BASIC     techniques:      .^PPEALS     TO     REA- 
SON-.    MODERATIO>f,    GOOD    JUDGMENT 

In  pursuit-.g  its  objectives  RL  lays  down  a 

r  of  specific  giUdlng  principles  that  are  In- 

?nded  to  assist  sta:T  In  script  wTiting,  pro- 

s  ramming  and  broadcasting.   By  and  large, 

tie  principles  are  common  sense;   they  ap- 

rt-.^l  to  rea,sou.  moderation,  and  good  judg- 

■ict; 

The  truth,  hard  fact  and  cold  analyiis" 

ite  the  fir^t  requirement,  the  RL  Policy 
anua!  stales,  in  eiTecttve  broadcasting  that 
ad  certain  political  goals  In  view.  Facts  of 
ly  political  event,  economic  or  cultural  de- 
•lopment  must  be  "cogently  and  skillfully" 

ofganized,  moreover,  so  that  they  lead  to  a 
as.^iied  conclusion.  This  technique  Is  more 
lective     than     personal     opinion,     unsup- 
r:ed  aosertlon^  or  statements  questionable 
grounds  of  accaracy. 

RL  also  attempts  to  make  ihe  listener  reach 
::v.  cuni,-ii;s:c/i.3  after  the  facts  are  pre- 
nted.  Seeking  to  stimulate  thought,  RL 
:ds  It  fciTectivc  technique  t-j  (;. id  scripts  with 
qusstion   mark,  challenging,  thereby,  the 

liteners  to  think  for  themselves. 
Direct  comparisons,  especially  in  areas 
wages,  guods  and  service.  In  RL's  judg- 
e..t.  can  only  be  counterproductive,  and 
..  therefore,  avoided.  However,  selective 
mparisons  in  areas  not  normally  known  in 
Soviet  Union,  especially  industrial  out- 
and  ge;ieral  ccuiujmlc  Indicators,  foreign 
oncmic  ar.d  military  aid,  are  essential  In 
eying  RL  .s  message.  General  compari- 
ns.  uiiiig  the  technique  of  cro^s-reporting, 
e  .uio  useful  in  areas  dealing  with  every- 
y  ec'-nomic  matters,  discussion  of  human 
Chts.  individual  freedom  of  travel,  exchange 
l:if  'rmation  ai.d  ideas,  and  the  welfare  of 
izt.-iia  in  democratic  countries.'' 
RL  also  belle-.es  in  the  pnrciple  of  respond- 
j  to  situatioiiis  In  inverse  proportion  to  the 
•lousuess  of  the  issue,  or.  .is  RL  succinctly 
t  It,  "The  more  brutal  the  facto,  the  less 
lotional  should  be  the  presentation." 
iderstatement  Is  the  most  effective  tech- 
ve.  RL  believes:  excessive  emotionalism 
St   be  depressed   l:i   writing   and  voicing. 

.-peclally  in  treatne  situations  of  hardship 
d  oppression,  lest  the  sympathetic  listener 
tect  a  --pint  of  antl-Sovletlsm — this  is  self- 
leating.  Re.-^pect  for  officials  is  also  urged 
trrounds  that  they  may  have  the  respect 
certain  categories  of  listeners  which  RL 
■uld  riot  want  tr,  alienate. 
\  corollary  to  this  advice  on  understate- 
?nt  )s  the  principal  urging  statf  to  avoid 
lemics  with  S-.viec  media.  Such  polemics 
ounterprodiK-iive:  they  divert  attention 
:n  the  central  'ssue.  G<.Kd  technique.  RL 
,  requires  discussion  of  problems  on 
nr  own  merits  and  focusing  the  attention 
listeners  on  intrinsic  matters  and  con- 
iictlve  solutions  or  proposals.  Replies  to 
acks  On  RL  from  Soviet  media  should 
kept  at  a  minimum,  RL  feels:  this  too,  is 
hver.sion  from  essentia!  broadcasting  pur- 
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poses.  RL's  regular  output  should  be  sufH- 
clent  defense  of  its  positions,  It  says,  and  faith 
must  be  maintained  In  the  ability  of  Soviet 
listeners  1.0  discriminate  between  Soviet 
propaganda  and  truth,  and  to  perceive  un- 
derlying realities  and  motivations.  RL  main- 
tains strict  policy  control  over  replies  to 
att.ick.  Such  replies  mi.jst  have  approval. ■■ 

Finally,  RL  avoids  using  terms  of  phra- 
seology In  a  pejorative  manner  that  are  con- 
=.;dered  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  listeners;  it 
also  avoids  obsolete  terminology.  Large  num- 
bers of  Soviet  listeners  maintain  a  positive 
view  toward  the  distant  goals  of  "Commu- 
nism" and  similarly  regard  the  "October 
Revolution'  as  a  progressive  event.  Pejorative 
use  of  such  ternis  could  antagonize  certain 
listeners,  RL  feels,  and  thus  ruin  an  other- 
wise effective  script.  RL,  therefore,  avoids 
such  terms  or  carefully  and  factually  explains 
their  usage.  Outmoded  words  are  also  avoid- 
ed— words  such  as  "Communist  monolith" 
(which  no  longer  exists) ,  "Communist  Satel- 
lite countries  (the  East  European  states  are 
no  longer  "slavish  satellites"),  and  such  im- 
precise, ill-defined  expressions  as  "capitalism 
V3.  Communist,"  "East  vs.  West,"  "Free 
World"  (all  of  which,  RL  feels,  fail  to  take 
into  acconnt  the  extent  of  diversity  in  the 
world  I.  ■ 

What  RL  Is  presenting  In  these  basic 
techniques  is  essentially  common  sense  rule.-^ 
of  good  salesmanship.  RL  has  a  special  "prod- 
uct" and  a  special  "consumer":  Us  appeal 
must  be  low  pressure,  reasonable,  non-offen- 
.=ive,  constructive;  and  its  stance  must  be 
that  of  a  helpful,  tolerant,  solicitous  friend. 
D.  Other  policy  considerations 
1.  Policy  requirements  relating  to  host 

countries 
RL  has  transmitting  installations  in  West 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Taiwan.  This  is  vital 
for  RL  in  order  to  transmit  its  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But.  this  technical  necessity 
imposes  certain  policy  obligations  on  RL  in 
its  relationships  with  the  host  countries.  One 
primary  requirement  is  the  assurance  that 
RL  win  not  Include  material  in  its  broad- 
casts which  could  be  harmful  to  the  interests 
of  the  host  governments  and  might  embarrass 
RL  in  the  conduct  of  Its  relations  with 
those  governments. 

As  a  special  requirement,  RL  also  provides 
Spain  with  summaries  of  scripts  on  certain 
stipulated  subject  matter;  it  also  maintains 
for  a  specified  number  of  weeks  tapes  of 
broadcasts  as  they  were  actually  being  trans- 
mitted. Tills  enables  RL  to  maintain  Its  own 
post-broadcast  check  but  also  to  have  tapes 
available  for  review  by  a  host  government.^ 
2.  Policy  guidances  on  specific  issues 
RL's  Policy  Manual  Is  the  organization's 
basic  statement  of  policy;  it  is  RL's  charter 
for  operations.  As  such,  it  is  a  "living"  docu- 
ment in  that  it  attempts  to  capture  a  cer- 
tain time-frame  of  the  Soviet  reality  and 
then  proceeds  to  address  Itself  to  the  prob- 
lems existlt.g  within  that  reality.  In  attempt- 
ing to  make  this  charter  a  continuing  "living" 
document,  RL  periodically  reconsiders  cer- 
tain relevant  questions  from  a  policy  point 
of  view  and  synthesizes  its  conclusions  into 
more  current  formal  policy  statements  and 
guidance.  For  longer  range  guidances,  the 
end  product  take.s  on  the  form  of  Broad- 
cast Position  Statements;  for  others  more 
immediate  in  nature  they  take  the  fcrm  of 
Br:adcrist  Guidelines  and  Daily  Guidance 
Note.s.  These  Important  policy'  documents 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  on 
policymaking;  their  importance  will  be  made 
further  evident  In  Chapter  IV  on  program- 
ming. 

rv.  Process  of  policy  formulation 

A.  Responsibility  for  RL  policy 

1,    Role  of  President  and  Executive 

Director 

The  primary  function  of  RL  policy  l.s  to 
make  sure  that  the  programming  produced 
by  the  radio  systematically  provides  the  So- 


viet audience  with  objective,  accurate  and 
meaningful  information  in  areas  of  impor- 
tance  to  them;  that  It  reflects  the  growth 
and  plurality  of  views  outside  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  that  it  corrects  significant  omis- 
sions and  distortions  In  Soviet  media.- 

All  members  of  RL  staff  contribute  to  pol- 
icymaking and  policy  application,  but  the 
mal:i  role  is  pi.-yed  by  President  Sargeant 
and  Executive  Director  Scott.  From  their  of- 
fices in  New  York  and  Munich  respectively 
they  direct  and  review  the  formation  of  all 
policy  and  oversee  policy  operations  on  all 
level-s.  Both  executives  continually  review  the 
functioning  of  the  policy  process  and  ex- 
amine RL's  needs  In  an  ever  changing  Soviet 
reality  and  world  environment.  On  the  basis 
of  this  review  they  provide  whatever  direc- 
tion is  needed  to  assure  that  RL  is  equipped 
with  sound  and  comprehensive  policy  guld- 
ance.5' 

In  exercising  their  executive  responsibili- 
ties, Mr.  Sargeant  and  Mr.  Scott  are  kept 
regularly  Informed  and  systematically  par- 
ticipate In  the  formulation  of  policy  docu- 
ments, reviewing  draft  documents  at  each 
stage  of  development,  and  maintaining  close 
contacts  with  policy  staff.  A  variety  of  regu- 
l.".r  reporting  systems  also  serve  to  keep  them 
1:. formed  of  different  a.spects  of  the  policy 
process  and  matters  affecting  it:  dally  tel- 
exed reports  on  RL  programming  produc- 
tion and  Soviet  media  output  pre-broadcast 
and  post-broadcast  auditions,  policy  reviews 
reviews  by  individuals  and  Soviet  defectors, 
memoranda,  schedules  and  other  materials 
relating  to  RL's  program  plannir.g,  po.st- 
broadcast  studies  of  program  output  and  spe- 
cial reports  prepared  as  clrcumstancef  war- 
rant. In  this  way,  therefore,  Mr.  Sargeant  and 
Mr.  Scott  are  able  to  give  substantive  di- 
rection to  policy  operations  wherever  indi- 
cated." As  the  principal  officers  exercising 
executive  authority  over  RL,  they  assume  full 
responsibility  for  policy  formation,  policy 
execution,  programming  and  overall  effective- 
ness of  RL's  operations. 

2.  Policy  staff 
The  next  level  of  responsibility  In  policy 
formulation  lies  within  the  Program  Policy 
Division  (PP)  in  Munich.  Tliis  divl.sion  in- 
cludes a  policy  staff  under  Director  Edward 
Van  der  Rhoer,  the  Research  Department 
under  Assistant  Director  Dr.  Albert  Bolter, 
the  Library  under  Roy  de  Lon.  and  other  sup- 
porting facilities.  The  rationale  underlying 
this  organizational  structure  is  to  Integrate 
research  and  policy  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
purpu.se  being  to  enrich  policy  and  Insure  Its 
validity  with  continuing  input  of  new  re- 
se.irch  data.  (For  biographic  sketches  of  Mr. 
V:'.n  der  Rhoer  and  Dr.  Bolter,  see  Ap- 
pendix 1.) 

In  Munich,  the  Director  of  PPD.  through 
hi.s  policy  staff  of  about  10,  exercises  the 
chief  operational  responsibility  for  policy 
formulation  and  application.  In  New  York, 
the  Policy  Coordinator  actively  participates 
in  the  formulation  of  current  policy,  Re- 
sprin.--ibllity  for  carrying  out  all  policy  by 
the  U.S.  Division  rests  upon  him.  A  Spe- 
cial Advisor  assists  the  Pre.sident  in  the 
formulation  and  coordination  of  basic  policy. 
They  act  as  the  President's  representatives 
fi:'r  immediate  and  long-range  policies,  re- 
spectively. 

RL's  policy  staff  is  made  up  of  profes- 
sionals, trained  in  Soviet  atfairs  and  general- 
ly having  long  experience  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national communication  with  the  Soviet 
Union."-  iSce  Appen.dix  1  for  biographic 
sketches.)  The  importance  of  this  staff  In 
trying  to  realize  the  purposes  of  RL  cannot 
be  underestimated,  for  they  must  ctjmbine 
knowledge  of  Soviet  aff.ilrs  with  aii  under- 
standing of  communications  and  an  ability 
to  project  into  the  future  pollcv  and  pro- 
gramming requirements  of  RL.  "upon  this 
group  rests  the  responsibility  not  onlv  of 
policy  formation  but  policy  malntena'nce, 
that  is,  to  insure  the  creativeness  and  rele- 
vance of  policy  so  that  Its  viability  as  a  com- 
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posite  of  living  ideas  will  conl.nue  and  not 
fall  into  a  state  of  static  immobility. 

A  case  In  point  are  the  suggestions  Jon 
S.  Lodeesen,  a  Policy  Officer  in  Munich,  made 
informally  to  Director  Van  der  Rhoer  on 
September  27,  1971.  In  a  lengthy  Internal 
memorandum  discussing  revisions  of  the 
Policy  Manual,  Mr.  Lodeesen  suggested  that 
RL  get  rid  of  its  "vocabulary  of  various  bits 
of  combative  terminology."  He  proposed  that 
RL  respond  to  a  new  incarnation  with  a  dif- 
ferent philosophy  "which  will  draw  attention 
to  our  positive  value  without  making  us  seem 
more  of  an  irritant  than  necessary."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lodeesen,  this  shift  In  policy  em- 
phasis required  that  RL  get  away  from  pres- 
ent cause  and  effect  reasoning  and  descrip- 
tion of  its  role  and  switch  to  one  more  nearly 
accurate  In  which  "we  describe  change  with 
all  its  random  chance  and  problematical  fac- 
tors as  the  normal  situation  In  the  Soviet 
Union  as  elsewhere  and  our  role  not  as  a 
causative  but  as  an  Influence  on  the  param- 
eters and  probabilities  of  that  change."  In 
refining  this  pwint  Mr.  Lodeesen  declared 
that  RL  should  "seek  to  enhance  the  prob- 
ability that  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
.^l0ve  toward  something  compatible  with  the 
interests"  of  the  Soviet  audience  and  those 
of  RL's  supporters  "and  we  seek  to  reduce  the 
probability  that  changes  can  be  introduced 
in  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  work 
against  those  interests."  Mr.  Lodeesen  cau- 
tioned that  RL  should  avoid  the  Image  of 
causing  pressures  or  doing  things  likely  to 
convince  the  Soviet  people  that  RL  does  not 
understand. 

The  Director  of  PPD  operates  at  all  levels. 
This  enables  him  to  keep  in  close  t-ouch  with 
policy  as  it  takes  shape  and  proceeds  through 
the  final  broadcasting  operations.  He  main- 
tains a  continuing  close  rapport  with  pro- 
grammers, writers,  news  personnel  and  pro- 
ducers. The  Director  is  present  at  all  morn- 
ing meetings,  that  is  to  say,  the  Research 
Meeting  (which  he  chairs),  the  News  Meet- 
ing, the  Nationalities  and  Russian  Services 
Meetings.  At  all  meetings  the  Director  plays 
an  active  policy  role,  for  he  has  the  authority 
to  introduce  policy  guidances  and  raise  ques- 
tions of  policy  on  the  subject  matter  of  pro- 
gramming under  discussion. 

An  example  of  policy  formtilation  In  a 
news-breaking  sittiatlon  was  the  occasion  of 
Communist  China's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  October  26,  1971  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Taiwan.  The  Director  and  his  staff 
had  already  formulated  a  working  paper  of  a 
policy  guidance  in  a  rough  draft  handwrit- 
ten copy  on  the  basis  of  early  news  reports 
and  prior  to  the  Research  Meeting.  The  Di- 
rector introduced  it  at  the  Research  Meeting. 
and  it  was  formally  adopted  as  a  Dally  Guid- 
ance of  policy.  Notification  of  the  guidance 
was  made  by  the  Director  at  subsequent 
morning  meetings  and  copies  were  circulated 
to  all  writers,  programmers  and  other  inter- 
ested staff.  Briefly,  the  position  taken  by  RL 
was  one  of  expressing  approval  of  Peking's 
admission  as  a  step  toward  ending  its  iso- 
lation and  improving  conditions  for  peace. 
yet  deploring  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan,  a 
faithful  and  responsible  member,  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  universality  principle  upon 
which  the  United  Nations  is  based.  (For  a 
copv  of  this  policy  guidance,  see  Appendix 
5.)  " 

To  the  outside  observer,  Mr.  Lodeesen's 
concern  seems  somewhat  exaggerated.  Claims 
for  credit  In  bringing  about  internal  changes 
within  the  Soviet  Union  are  only  modestly 
stated  in  the  Manual."  To  discussions  with 
leading  RL  staff  both  in  New  York  and 
Munich,  the  response  to  questions  on  the  ex- 
tent of  RL's  Impact  on  these  changes  was 
one  of  more  identification  with  other  larger 
internal  forces  of  change.  Still,  the  impor- 
tant point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  L<xlee- 
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sen  memorandum  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
RL's  pKjUcy  staff  are  conscloiisly  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  constant  rethinking  of  their  as- 
sumptions and  their  formally  stated  policy 
positions. 

B.    POLICY    FOSMULATION 

1.  Role  of  Director  PPD 
The  primary  operational  respoiislbility  for 
policy  formulation  rests  upon  Mr.  Van  der 
Rhoer  In  his  capacity  as  Director  of  PPD.  The 
Director  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  formulation 
and  application  of  policy.  His  primary  respon- 
sibility in  RL  is  to  formulate  and"  initiate 
policy,  and  oversee  its  implementation  in 
programming  and  broadcasting.  He  must 
draw  on  many  soiu-ces  in  jxjllcy  formation: 
the  Research  Department,  RL  staff,  outside 
specialists  and  many  other  available  sources 
of  expertise.  He  is  essentially  the  syntheeizer 
of  all  policy  developed  within  RL  from  the 
larger  long-range  policy  of  the  Policy  Manual 
to  the  Monthly  and  Dally  Guidances. 
*  •  *  •  > 

The  role  of  RL  should  not  be  Inferred  as 
"causing"  change,  Mr.  Lodeesen  concluded, 
but  rather  in  abetting  the  forces  of  change.'- 

On  another  occasion,  the  Policy  Director 
intervened  to  raise  a  question  of  policy  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Nationalities  Services.  The 
ia-sue  concerned  a  feature  commemorating  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956.  The  script,  as 
described,  did  not  take  into  account  the  posi- 
tive changes  made  In  Hungary  in  recent 
years.  The  Director  instructed  the  Nationali- 
ties Service  Program  Manager  to  have  the 
fcript  re-written,  giving  it  this  positive  em- 
phasis in  keeping  with  RL  policy. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Ru.ssian  Services 
meeting  a  question  was  raised  about  Inac- 
curacies and  ijosslble  policy  violations  in  a 
script.  The  Director  considered  ptilling  the 
script,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  Russian  Serv- 
ices Program  Manager,  he  made  sufficient 
editorial  changes  to  satisfy  policy  require- 
ments and  permit  Its  use. 

These  few  Instances  are  cited  merely  to 
demonstrate  the  all-encompassing  authority 
of  the  Director  of  PPD,  for  his  is  a  key  role 
not  only  In  formulating  policy  but  In  intro- 
ducing it  In  programming  and  ultimately 
broadcasting  operations.  Moreover,  the  morn- 
ing meetings  (to  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
Chapter  IV),  take  on  a  special  Importance  in 
the  policy  process:  they  provide  the  Director 
of  PPD  with  the  opportunity  to  draw  upon 
multiple  sources  of  expertise  for  Information 
and  Insights  having  a  bearing  on  policy. 
These  meetings,  especially  the  Research  Meet- 
ings, create  an  occasion  for  the  generation  of 
seminal  thought  and  for  its  flow  through  the 
Director  into  policy  and  programming.  This 
Is  a  vital  step  In  the  policy  process :  it  Is 
creative,  intellectual  and  essential  for  sound 
formation  and  eiTectlve  programming. 

2.  Role  of  RL  Staff 

Policy  planning  Is  an  integrated,  shared  ac- 
tivity; it  Is  a  continuing  process  in  which  all 
areas  of  RL  are  utilized  and  to  which  all 
major  staff  make  a  contribution.  The  central 
focus  of  operational  authority  may  be  the 
Director  of  PPD  and  his  policy  staff,  but 
others  in  RL  have  roles  to  play  and  pressure 
to  exert  in  the  policy  process.  Such  roles  can 
be  either  formal  or  Informal. 

When  the  Director  of  PPD  initiates  a  pol- 
icy (usually  of  a  longer  range  variety) ,  a  draft 
of  the  policy  document  is  circulated  for  com- 
ments and  criticism  throughout  RL  to  aU  key 
staff,  namely,  the  heads  of  departments,  sen- 
ior researchers,  and  programmers.  They  all 
participate  In  policy  formation;  the  extent  of 
participation  and  influence  depends  upon  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

If,  for  example,  a  policy  bears  on  the  func- 
tions of  news  operations,  then  Mr.  Lennart  L 
Savemark,  head  of  the  Central  News  Service, 
wUl,  In  consultation  with  his  senior  news 
staffmen,  play  an  important  role  In  the  final 


formulation  by  providing  observations  and 
suggestions  for  improving  the  draft  docu- 
ment. (For  biographic  sketch,  see  Appendix 
1.) 

If  the  policy  statement  under  consideration 
relates  to  West  Germany,  as  In  the  case  of 
RL's  recent  policy  on  West  German-Soviet 
relations,  then  Mr.  Robert  Redlich.  RL's  In- 
formation Advisor,  will  play  an  important 
role  since  one  of  his  prime  functions  con- 
cerns RL's  relations  with  the  Bonn  Govern- 
ment and  the  West  German  press 

And  then,  if  policy  deals  with  a  specialized 
subject  in  the  nationalities  area,  that  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Zbigniew  S, 
Sztumpf,  will  play  a  key  operational  role. 
(For  biographic  sketch,  see  Appendix  1.)  As 
Mr.  Sztumpf  remarked,  policy  development  Is 
in  large  measure  one  of  an  Interlocking  re- 
lationship between  PPD  and  staff  specialists. 
Points  of  view  are  sought  in  the  process  of 
policy  formation,  he  said,  ana  m  this  way 
knowledgeable  specialists  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Influence  the  shape  and  direction 
of  policy. 

.\niong  other  areas  of  lateral  Intake  In  the 
policy  process  is  the  Audience  Research  De- 
partment. According  to  Mr  Max  Ralls,  head 
of  ARD,  and  Mr.  George  Perry,  his  assistant  in 
Munich,  ARD  feeds  data  into  the  mainstream 
of  RL  lliluklng  by  circulating  its  audience 
research  reports  and  program  evaluations. 
(This  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  VI.)  In 
this  way  AjRJD  provides  one  means  lor  meas- 
uring audience  feedback  and  programming 
effectiveness  Accordingly,  they  toci  contribute 
indirectly  to  the  complex  process  of  policy 
formation. 

Moreover,  many  informal  means  exist  in 
which  stall  enters  into  the  policy  process.  In- 
formality is  a  marked  characteristic  of  RL's 
administrative  style.  This  stimulates  initia- 
tives and  fosters  exchanges  of  Ideals  and  in- 
formation on  an  unstructured  basis.  As  Mr. 
Diak'.AVski,  Program  Manager  of  the  Russian 
Services,  observed,  some  policy  guidances 
come  from  informal  conversations  with  the 
PPD  Director.  (See  Appendix  1  for  biographic 
.sketch.  I  Often  tunes,  .Mr.  Diakuu=ki  re- 
counted, he  will  see  a  problem  arising,  then 
talk  it  over  informally  with  Mr.  Van  der 
Rhoer,  and  from  this  Informal  exchange  of 
views,  a  policy  change  will  ev^tuaLly  take 
place  and  a  guidance  issued,  ^^^^'^'^-''^fni  {y 
policy  guidances  usually  occur,  he  said,  in  the 
usage  of  wurds  m  a  policy  area  and  tiie  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  subject,  for  example,  ad- 
mission of  Peking  to  the  U.N. 

Policy  advice  is  seriously  sought  from 
staff;  tins  not  a  matter  of  top  policymakers 
and  executive  staff  appeasing  personnel  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
no  intention  on  their  part  of  listening  much 
iesj  acting.  According  lo  Mr.  Victor  Frank 
one  of  RL's  senior  Russian  commentators. 
there  were  limes  when  staff  did  not  agree 
with  policy,  took  issue,  and  in  some  instances 
won.  (See  Appendix  1  for  biographic  sketch.) 
He  cited  the  case  of  a  samlzdat  document 
from  multiple  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  had  a  strong  fascist  flavor.  PPD  felt 
that  this  document  should  be  broadcast, 
in  keeping  with  RL's  principle  of  giving  all 
views.  However,  some  RL  staff  argued  against 
tislng  it  because  of  the  profound  negative 
feelings  among  the  Soviet  people  arising 
from  their  wartime  experiences  To  broadcast 
such  extremist  views,  they  felt,  would  be 
counterproductive."'  PPD  conceded  and  the 
idea  of  u.5lng  the  document  was  shelved. 

A  final  organizational  mechanism  in  the 
policy  process  is  the  Council  of  Editors  in 
Munich.  Constituting  the  chief  editors  of 
the  11  desks,  the  Council  confers  every  week 
or  so  in  a  formal  meeting  and  reviews  and 
discusses  drafts  of  policy  declarations.  When 
a  fully  agreed  draft  is  finally  concurred  In 
by  the  Council  of  Editors,  it  is  passed  on  to 
the  Executive  Director  for  his  approval  and 
then  to  the  President  in  New  Y'ork. 
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C.    TYPES   or   POLICT   FORMULATIONS 

1.  Long-Term  Guidance 
a,  Pnlicy  Manual  and  Natloiial  Language 
Annexes 
The  basic  friiHr-A-o'K  .f  RL  program  policy 
;-  set  forth  a:id  recorded  Ir.  a  -rries  of  dlf- 
'r-'rent  types  of  policy  statements  and  on  suc- 
cessive level-;  of  s!g:.ifica-ice.  They  aro  de- 
signed to  assure  consistency  In  program  out- 
put, to  provide  bread  approaches  which  give 
RL  the  Initiative  Iri  projectl-ig  l;;format:o!i 
■o  the  audie:ice  beyond  Just  responding  to 
Sovie:  media  and  world  development  on  a 
'tally  oasis,  a.'d  to  give  staff  direct  ar.d  per- 
-o.i?.;  guidt^.'.  ce  as  they  pursue  their  efforts 
•o  achieve  t!ie  purposes  of  RL. 

Policy  formulations  are  divided  into  two 
:najor  categories,  those  dealing  with  long- 
'erm  guldai  ce.  and  those  that  focus  on  Im- 
mediate or  shcn  -term  cu;da:;ce  In  the  realm 
'-■t  long-tp-m  guidance,  the  RL  PoUcy  Mar.ual 
;s  the  major  policy  document.  As  noted 
ibove.  the  Policy  M.i:  ual  is  RL'.s  operational 

har'er.  It  -;ets  fr.rth  the  basic  rationale  and 
;.iurp3se  of  RL's  bri'adcastliig  activities  and 
defines  RL's  specific  role  In  relation  to  the 
•.udience,  ir.s  louy-raiiije  and  Immediate  In- 
formational objectives,  and  ftirther  .sets 
forth  the  i.-  sential  methods  and  techniques 
by  which  thes?  ijoals  an.'  tu  be  achieved.  The 
Policy  Manual  is.  In  brief,  the  mainspring 
for   .lil   policy   formulation,   the  centr.U   au- 

horiry  determining  audience  priorities,  pro- 
^•ram  cjntent,  a'.d  t'le  n.:ture  of  RL's  ap- 
proaches   la    prugrain    structure,    style    and 

.•)::e '-' 
Appended  to  the  Polki  Manual  Is  a  series 

r  National  La.iguage  .Annexes  for  each  lan- 
guage service.  They  supplement  the  Policy 
Manual  with  specific  commentaries  un  the 
uiikiue  M-pect;i  of  broadcasts  in  tlie  given 
language  These  annexes  determine  for  each 
nationality  any  special  goals  or  emphaiils. 
specific  policy  Uufs,  and  distinctive  audience 
charn'^'eri.stics.  Tlie  annexes  also  state  RL's 
poll'jv  ;mes  on  any  territorial  qut■■^tions  and 
historical  topics  ut  particular  importance 
only   to  the   glvtvi    !atlon;il   audience'-^ 

The  following  e.\Cfrpt  from  the  National 
Laigu.-ige  Annex  relating  to  Armenian  broad- 
ca;it.,  >ug'_'ests  the  special  value  of  these  aji- 
'.exes  in  dealing  v.-lth  all  the  uatlonalitlts. 
Llr,i:u.'stic  Ru-siflf-atlon  is  one  device  the  So- 
.iets  have  used  mi  atit-mptlng  to  erode  the 
=ense  of  national  co'  .sclousness  among  the 
Sovi-t  nutionalltle.s  TTils  statement  .s«ts 
forth  RL  policy  on  this  issue: 

"HL's  Annenlnii  broadcasts  recognize  that 
l.inguage  i:  a  strung  indicator  of  national 
sentiment  and  that  the  language  question 
constitutes  one  'if  the  principal  gr.evances  of 
many  Armeiiian-.  oncernlng  Soviet  policy  to- 
ward Armenia.  These  broadcasts  art-  .umed  a* 
?ncouraelng  the  Armenian  people  tu  yireserve 
their  language  c-  a  prime  element  of  their 
•uiture   a..d   to   evolve   tl^eir   owi:    'angu.ige 

atteri.j  and  expand  the  use  of  .Armenian, 
viiile  resisting  Soviet  attempts  to  assimilate 
Lhem.  The  .Armen:  \n  Service  attemp'  ;  to  en- 
tourage rt.id  su-.ain  indigenotis  prrs.sures  on 
jehalf  of  the  Armenian  language  by  report- 
ng  back  and  cross-reporting  significant  or 
sarallel  developments  affecting  language  and 
Doiicies,  and  by  \'.^  own  broadtast,s  of  Ar- 
lienian  literary  texts.  While  fo'lowlng  closely 
ir.y  evolutionary  trend.;  in  the  Armenian 
,angu.,ge,  the  Arnie:nan  .Service  does  not  at- 
empt  to  set  itself  tip  as  arbiter  of  good  Ar- 
nenian  language  or  to  lead  the  campaign 
'ur  purlf.'atioi;  of  the  Armenian  I.iMguage. 
[t  dries  not  support  Ru.^^^ficat:oil  a. id  svm- 
'ath,^e3  with  indlgtnot:.-,  effrirts  for  purifl- 
ation  of  the  language,  but  .it  the  same  time 
t  recognizes  tl-.at  all  langiiat-v-s  n-c  rp(  rate 
TOrds  from  other  languages  as  part  of  a  nat- 
iral  process.  By  Its  own  output,  the  Ar- 
neni.Ln  Service  reflects  an  awaieness  of  t.'ils 
listmction  between  such  natural  changes 
i'..d    nnistura:.  arbitrary  con.^equeiices  of  of- 


Fuotnotes  at  end  of  article. 


flcial  policies.  The  main  emphasis  of  the  Ar- 
menian Service  Is  on  the  right  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  to  use  and  develop  their  lan- 
gtiage.  The  Armenian  people  themselves 
must,  through  changes  In  accepted  usage. 
rietermlne  the  kind  of  Armenian  language 
■  hey  prefer." 

b.  Broadcast  Position  Statements 

la  a  series  of  thematic  papers  RL  tries  to 
make  more  specific  the  central  elements,  in- 
tentions and  appraisals  .spelled  out  in  the 
PoUcy  Manual.  Where  the  Manual  is  general- 
ized, these  papers  are  more  .specific.  Called 
Broadcast  Position  Statements,  they  provide 
a  general  overview  of  the  major  issues  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  world  at  large  and 
.  p»oitic  ar'ias  of  the  world  where  RL  has  some 
concern  in  its  programming  output. 

The  formulation  of  these  statements  are 
preceded  by  the  preparation  of  background 
studies  on  each  topic  by  an  authority  or 
competent  specialist  on  the  subject.  In  these 
studies  the  specialist  deals  wltli  the  basic 
trends  and  s.illent  factors  regarding  the  given 
lisue  which  should  be  talten  into  account  in 
designing  RL  broadcasts: 

Upon  these  batkgrotmd  studies  .<ie  based 
HL  Broadcast  Position  Statements,  They 
v:'tt-rmine  RL's  position  on  each  issue,  the 
bri  adcasting  objectives  and  the  significant 
approaches  and  treatment  for  RL  pngram- 
mlng  output.  They  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  the  Soviet  audience  and  their  luider- 
standlng  of  the  subject  matter:  they  deter- 
:::ine  v^hut  lnformati"nul  gaps  are  to  be  filled, 
ciistortious  corrected  and  new  information 
and  Ideas  provided,"" 

On  April  5.  1971,  an  important  RL  Broad- 
ca.st    Position    Statement    was    prepared    on 
the  Issue  of,  "European  Security."  This  paper 
:s  appended  to  this  study  as  Appendix  2,*= 
c.  Broadcast   Guidances 

.\  third  ciilegory  of  long-term  guidances  is 
tiie  Bro-tdcist  Guidincf.^.  The^e  policy  papers 
treat  certain  major  but  more  limited  topics 
which  have  particularly  immediate  impor- 
tance to  pro^.ranunlng.  They  signal  opportu- 
nltia.T  to  RL  staff,  provide  a  basic  stance, 
.aid  deterinine  objectives  and  trcitmeiit  on 
'  nrrent  broadcast  subjects. 

Am  iig  the  recent  issues  for  such  treat- 
ment are  the  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU, 
A:it..-oemitlsni  in  the  USSR.  Rule  of  Law, 
Landing  on  the  Moon.  Sino-Sovlet  Conflict, 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Documents, 
and  certain  special  contingencies  such  as  on 
the  occasion  of  Khrushchev's  death.  Broad- 
cast CUiidances  are  also  produced  un  opera- 
tional question.s  where  consistency  of  prac- 
tice Is  required,  for  example.  In  programs 
dealing  with  listener  mall  or  the  use  of 
^amizdat."' 

On  May  27,  1^69.  RL  produced  a  Broadb 
tiuidance  relating  to  the  "Landing  on  the 
Ml  un"  tha'  was  to  occur  on  or  about  July 
18.  1969.  Two  of  the  main  points  empliasized 
in  this  guidance  were:  (li  that  the  success- 
ful landing  was  an  achievement  for  all  man- 
kind not  just  for  the  United  States:  and  (2) 
that  the  landing  pointed  otit  again  the  neces- 
sity of  .^.pace  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  step  forward 
creating  mutual  under-standing,  improving 
relations,  and  lessening  the  dangers  of  war. 
This  Br.i.idcast  Guidance  is  appended  to  this 
tudy  as  Appendix  3.* 

2.  Immediate  guidance 

a.  Monthly  guidelines 

Long-term  guidances  are  supplemented  by 
current  policy  guidance  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  They  take  the  form  of  Monthly  Gulde- 
ll!\e,  and  Daily  Guidance  Note,-,.  Both  are  in- 
tended to  relate  larger  policy  to  sjieciflc  cur- 
rent developments  and  provide  policy  guid- 
ance to  meet  the  operational  requirements 
oi  RL  staff. 

Monthly  Guidelines  are  based  >j;.  an  as- 
sessment of  major  news  trends  and  are  pre- 
oared  in  Munich,  with  contribution.^  from 
Neu   York    They  represent  an  effort  to  apply 


existing  long-range  guidance  by  Incorporat- 
ing li  Into  programming  suggestions.  They 
j.re  based  on  research  about  events  likely  to 
be  suitable  for  broadcast  treatment  during 
the  coming  month.  An  outgrowth  of  regular 
discussions  with  desk  chiefs  and  program- 
mers, these  guidelines  form  the  basis  for 
specific  plans  for  feature  programs.™ 

An  e.xample  of  RL's  Monthly  Guidelines  for 
November  1971  Is  appended  to  the  study  as 
Appe;;dix  4.  This  Guideline  is  divided  into 
three  major  parts.  Part  I  deals  with  general 
matters  such  as  the  35th  Anniversary  of  the 
"Siallu  Constitution";  the  first  anniversary 
since  the  trial  of  Valentin  Moroz,  the  Ukrain- 
ian historian  and  author  of  several  samizdat 
.vorks:  the  first  anniversary  on  November  15 
.vhen  the  Committee  on  Rights  of  Man  waa 
established  *^y  Sakharov,  Challdze,  and  Tver- 
dokhelebov:  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Dos- 
toyevsky's  Birth;  and  finally  the  first  anni- 
versary (November  12th)  of  Rostropovlch's 
letter  in  defense  of  Solzhenltsyn.  Part  II  of 
the  Guidelines  deals  particularly  with  the 
Nationalities  Services  and  calls  attention  to 
staff  of  significant  developments  and  anni- 
versaries. Part  III  of  the  Guidelines  is  a  Bib- 
liographical S'.ipplement  prepared  by  RL's 
Library  Stair,  citing  numerous  sources  in 
the  Library's  collection  on  the  "Stalin  Con- 
.stitution."  The  purpose  of  thl.s  biblograph- 
ical  effort  is  to  assist  researchers,  WTlters  and 
programmers  In  the  preparation  of  materials 
i.ir  broadcast  dealing  with  this  anniversary.™ 
!J.  Dully  guidance  notes 

The  second  form  of  short-terms  guidance 
IS  the  Daiiy  Guidance  Notes.  This  guidance 
!.i  formulated  in  Munich,  usually  on  a  daUy 
basils,  or  whenever  the  need  arises,  and  pro- 
vides policy  guidance  on  current,  fast-break- 
ing nev.-s  top.LS.  Tins  guidance  is  based  on  an 
ussessuient  oi  current  news  and  Stiviet  media 
output  as  Interpreted  within  RL's  objectives, 
r.o  purpase  is  to  identify  areas  of  immediate 
interest  or  importance  to  RL  programming 
-ui'!  make  sugge.-,tlons  fur  treatment.  Daily 
Guidance  Notes  are  telexed  in  time  for  a  re- 
v.e.v  :ii  the  opening  of  business  In  the  New 
York  headquarters.  New  York  staff  forward 
.my  comments,  suggestions  or  contributions 
by  telex  for  inclusion  in  the  next  day's  guld- 
-iiice."' 

An  example  of  RL's  use  of  a  Daily  Guidance 
Note  Is  that  of  October  26.  1971,  concerning 
:lie  admission  of  Peking  to  the  U.N.  Ap- 
pended to  this  study  as  .Appendix  5  is  a 
'  "py  of  Dally  Guidance  Note  ;ttl8,  giving  the 
guideline  on  China's  admission  to  the  United 
Natiuus  and  a  script  m  the  original  Russian 
and  tran^ted  into  English,  showing  the 
form  l*r  which  the  guideline  was  Incor- 
pora«M  into  a  script  and  broadcast  to  the 
let  Union. 

c.  Special  memoranda 
A  final  form  of  immediate  policy  guid- 
ance is  the  Special  Memoranda.  Whenever 
specific  aspects  of  policy  implementations 
suggest  a  need,  the  Director  of  PPD  Issues 
momcranda  dealing  with  general  matters  of 
•one.  treatment  or  balance  affecting  news 
operatlnns  and  the  preparatii:in  of  program 
features,"^ 

D,    RL:     a    POLIcy-OKIENTED    URBANIZATION 

1,  RL's  Policy  Handbook 
RL's  Policy  Handbook  Is  at  once  the  or- 
ganization's "bible"  and  "biblical  commen- 
tary": it  provides  the  visible  structure  for 
policy  within  which  the  organization  oper- 
ates: it  ontains  the  final  word  on  what  can 
be  done  and  not  done,  written  and  not  writ- 
ten, said  and  not  said.  In  RL's  broadcast- 
ing operation?. 

A  covering  memorandum  by  Director  of 
PPD  Van  der  Rhoer  Introduces  the  reader 
•.'■:■  the  Handbook,  giving  instructions  on  its 
u..e.  A  prominent  place  is  .set  aside  at  the 
ijcginnlng  for  the  Policy  Manual,  followed 
by  the  Nationalities  Annexes,  Broadcast  Po- 
-.ition  Statements  and  Broadcast  Guidances, 
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Kev  executive  staff  have  personal  copies  of 
the  Handbook;  a  floating  copy  is  made  avail- 
able for  staff  consultation. 

2,  RL  Policy:   Surfeit  or  Sufficiency? 

HoAever,  the  Handbook  really  represents 
uuly  the  physical  reality  of  what  exists  in  a 
less"  tangible  form  throughout  RL,  and  that 
is,  the  spirit  of  policy  that  penneates  the 
oi-gains:ation.  RL  is  a  policy-oriented  orga- 
lilzation  m  which,  as  one  staff  man  put  it, 
staff  absorbs  policy  through  osmosis — its 
mandate  and  rules  for  operations  from  script 
writing  thrcugli  programming  to  produc- 
tion, RL  staff  cannot  escape  policy;  it  is  a 
•,  ital  part  of  their  organizational  livelihood. 

Total  dependence — indeed,  interdepend- 
ence— on  policy  generates  a  constiltative  and 
cooperative  spirit  that  permeates  the  en- 
tire organization.  For,  policy  formulation, 
as  shown  above,  is  a  shared  experience  of 
staff,  and  this  In  turn  generates  what  Di- 
rector Van  der  Rhoer  referred  to  as  a  "con- 
tinuing rapport"  and  a  "genuine  cooperative 
element"  within  the  organization  that  has 
developed  over  the  years.  In  large  measure, 
the  existence  of  this  positive  attitude  justi- 
fies faith  in  an  administrative  style  that 
fosters  Individual  independence  and  stresses 
reliance  upon  staff  professionalism  in  policy 
I'urmulation  and  policy  execution. 

Thus,  RL  staffers  are  policy-minded;  the 
habit  is  deeply  engrained.  And  no  doubt  pol- 
icy imparts  an  inner  organizational  disci- 
pline that  Insures  effective  programming  and 
protects  against  error.  Yet,  the  question  must 
always  be  present:  Is  there  too  much  policy? 
.'ire  the  controls  too  tight?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  creativity  and  staff  initiative  are  inad- 
vertently being  stifled?  Is  it  not  possible,  as 
one  senior  staffman  suggested,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  loosening  up  of  policy  con- 
trol and  allowing  even  greater  individual 
independence? 

These  are  important,  perhaps  vital  ques- 
tions, but  no  doubt  they  are  counterbal- 
anced by  an  awareness  of  the  Inherent  risks 
of  too  loose  a  policy  structure  In  dealing 
with  a  configuration  of  power  of  such  awe- 
someness  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  the  pol- 
icy structure  is  there  for  achieving  the  prop- 
er balance  if  indeed  this  is  a  relevant  ques- 
tion. 
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*  Lodeesen  to  Van  der  Rhoer,  RL  memo- 
randimi,  September  27.  1971.  Mr.  Lodeesen 
urged  tliat  RL  retrain  from  giving  the  simple 
answer  to  the  simple  question:  "What  are 
you  trying  to  do?";  but  rather  should  re- 
spond along  the  following  line: 

"The  Soviet  Union's  efforts  to  compete 
with  the  West  have  led  to  a  great  many 
changes  in  the  structure  of  their  society.  A 
higher  level  of  education,  professional  re- 
quirements for  scientists  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  developments  in  the  West,  a  hlglier 
priority  on  the  cap>acity  for  original  thinking 
are  some  of  the  more  obviotis  factors.  In  the 
West  we  deal  with  such  changes  through  a 
variety  of  liLstitutions  guaranteed  to  us  by 
law  or  which  crop  up  in  response  to  emerging 
situations.  Press,  courts,  demonstrations, 
community  clubs  are  all  part  of  this.  Some- 
times they  work  well  and  sometimes  they 
don't.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  regime  derues 
the  populace  access  to  these  instriunents  of 
change  so  that  compared  with  our  mixed  rec- 
ord they  have  virtually  no  record  of  intro- 
ducing change  ^  a  result  of  spontaaieous 
reaction.  In  the  past  the  system  survived  be- 
cause the  regime  exercised  a  tot.al  monopoly 
over  all  institutions  and  could  resort  to  ran- 
dom secret  terror  as  a  demonstration  of  its 
resolve.  Today  the  regime  still  holds  tightly 
to  all  the  Instruments  within  its  reach.  The 
combination  no  longer  worlts.  however,  since 
at  least  one  instrument  is  now  beyond  their 
reach,  the  dissemination  of  Information. 
Terror  cannot  be  secret.  People  cannot  be 
made  to  believe. 

"RL's  function  is  to  assure  the  maximum 
possible  effectiveness  of  this  instrument  for 
change  by  preventing  it  from  again  becom- 
ing In  any  regard  a  monopoly  of  the  regime. 
We  go  beyond  the  role  of  the  natlon.al  voices 
such  as  "VOA  or  BBC  which  Introduce  In- 
formation from  the  outside  and. do  everv- 
thing  we  can  to  disseminate  that  informa- 
tion which  a  free  pre.ss  or  free  radio  would 
disseminate.  discus.s.  debate  within  the  So- 
viet Union  if  such  institution  existed  there. 
We  believe  that  if  such  institutions  did  exist 
in  the  Soviet  Union  the  resultant  political 
developments,  whatever  they  might  be,  would 
be  an  improventent  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  other  nations.  Wllly- 


nllly  the  various  forces  trying  for  uoniroUed 
change,  spontaneous  change,  regressive 
change,  violent  change,  pea<:eful  change, 
change  through  compromise  will  continue  to 
function  in  the  Soviet  Union.  RL  will  not 
be  the  cause  of  the  changes  which  liually 
result.  Our  role — 8uid  it  is  a  very  important 
one — Is  to  contribute  to  the  chances  that 
those  seeking  democratic  solutions  to  the 
problems  facing  the  USSR  will  be  able  to 
exeit  a  beneficial  influence,  'to  this  end  \*e 
seek  to  p)opularize  the  ideas  and  contribute 
to  discussion  on  the  issues  wUicii  coiiironl 
those  who  are  interested  or  could  become 
interested  m  dtmocratic  solutions." 
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October  over  the  handling  of  Solzhenltsyu's 
new  novel,  "August  1914."  Some  stafl  did  not 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  some  Western  ob- 
servers over  the  high  literary  quality  of  this 
work  compared  with  the  brilliance  of  his 
earlier  works.  At  an  Informal  dlscusislcii  the 
Issue  arose  In  the  form  of  a  question  ao  to 
liow  RL  should  report  these  mixed  views.  One 
group  felt  that  negative  observations  should 
be  reported;  another  group,  lucludhig  a  Rus- 
sian who  only  recently  emigrated  to  the 
West,  felt  this  woiUd  be  unfair  to  Solze- 
iiltzyn  since  this  new  work  constitutes  only 
one  piece  of  a  much  larger  historical  mosaic 
that  he  Is  preparing  and  to  judge  the  work 
on  the  basis  of  this  one  piece  would  be  un- 
fair. Moreover.  It  was  pointed  out  that  It 
•would  be  counterproductive  to  HL's  purposes 
to  report  sharp  crillclsin  of  a  man  of  Sol- 
zhenltzyn's  stature  In  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet 
people  when  the  evidence  upon  which  a  juit 
judgment  can  be  made  Is  still  Inconclusive. 
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Chapter  III:    CoNomoNs   Affecting   the 
Reception  of  RL's  liRO&DCASTS 

I.   COMMUNICATIONS     FACTORS 

A.  Number  of  shortwave  sets 
Certain  conditions  exist  within  the  Soviet 
Union  that  affect  the  reception  of  RL's  broad- 
casts. Tliese  conditions  include,  first  of  all, 
the  techiiical  capability  of  the  Soviet  people 
to  receive  RL's  shortwave  radio  signal,  and. 
secondly,  their  willingness  to  listen  to  RL's 
message. 

The  number  of  radios  available  to  the  So- 
viet people  is  considerable.  In  1969.  there 
w'cre  an  estimated  50  million  radio  receivers 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Statistics  on  shortwave 
receivers  are  not  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  between  28-30  million  r.f  tlie  50 
miUlcn  were  believed  to  be  shortwave  receiv- 
er:;. According  to  the  U,S,  Bureau  of  Census, 
there  are  appro.xlmately  55  mUlion  house- 
holds hi  the  USSR.  (The  total  pcpulatlon  Is 
nearly  244  million.)  Thus,  RL  calculates  that 
roughly  one  out  of  every  two  Soviet  house- 
hold?*SHS  a  shortwave  receiver.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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In  the  Soviet  Union,  unlike  In  the  United 
states  where  shortwave  is  not  widely  used 
1]  L  public  broadcasting,  shortwave  transmls- 
on  13  a  necessity  to  cover  vast  distances  in 
d  >mestlc  broadcasting.  Moreover,  the  broad- 
c  Lstlng  system  Is  state  operated.  There  are 
n3  local  stations  In  the  sense  that  they  exist 
111  the  United  States.  Hence,  the  utUlty  and 
p  )pularlty  of  shortwave  transmission. 

Apparently,  purchasing  a  radio  In  the  So- 
viet Union  offers  no  great  problem.  In  1987, 
ai  Rli  staffer  reported  at  a  conference,  ". 
o  ir  Information  suggests  that  anyone  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  wants  a  shortwave  set 
c  in  get  lt."»  A  recent  newcomer  from  the  So- 
v  et  Union  commented  In  Munich  that  there 
a  e  many  transistor  radios  available  that  are 
u  npK)rted  from  Japan  and  West  Germany. 
are  expensive,  and  they  can  be  pur- 
on  the  open  market. 
Radios  with  a  shortwave  capability  are 
nluch  in  demand,  and  the  few  models  of 
1  ansistor  sets  receiving  shortwave,  the  Spi- 
)la  and  the  Transistor-10.  quickly  disappear 
f|om  the  stores.-  The  Spldola  is  the  most  pop- 
ar  receiver  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  De- 
ands  for  this  set  are  considerable;  it  has  7 
bjinds,  long  wave,  medium  wave  and  5  short- 
ve  bands,  boing  down  to  25  meters.  So- 
et  domestic  broadcasts  go  as  low  as  the  25 
eter  band,  but  sets  on  the  market  go  no 
wer  than  that.  This  is  sufficient,  however, 
international  reception,  though  the  best 
tion  Is  from  still  shorter  waves.  Since 
!i58.  the  production  of  commercially  avall- 
le  short-wave  ranges  below  25  meters  has 
bfcen  discontinued — presumably,  in  an  effort 
t<  curb  listening  to  foreign  broadcasts.  So- 
V  et  citizens  wanting  to  listen  to  foreign  radio 
oadcasts,  get  around  this  restriction  by 
.octormg"  their  sets.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
;e  to  buy  a  radio  with  a  wave  length  down 
25  meters  and  rewind  the  condenser  to 
It  capable  of  receiving  shorter  waves.' 
RL  has,  therefore,  a  sizeable  potential  au- 
ence  In  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  the  tech- 
cal  capability  of  getting  its  signal.  Lewis  S. 
uer,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University 
Toronto,  observed  that,  "Eve::  allowing  for 
aggeratlon  and  defective  equipment,  we 
n^ay  still  estimate  that  millions  of  Russians 
ve  access  to  Western  broadcasts. 
Equally  Important  as  the  availability  of 
sqortwave  receivers  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
capability  of  RL  transmitters  to  reach 
receivers.  Since  the  Soviet  population  Is 
uniformly  distributed  over  Its  more  than 
million  square  miles  of  land  mass  but  Is 
piedomlnately  concentrated  In  the  Western 
pdrtlona,  RL's  task  of  reaching  Its  listening 
ai  dlence  from  Its  European  transmitter 
bises  is  made  considerably  easier.  The  Lam- 
p<  rtheim  station,  because  of  its  relatively 
cl  )&e  proximity  to  Soviet  borders.  Is  best 
siited  for  covering  the  areas  deep  within 
E  iropean  Russia,  while  the  Pals  station  la 
b<  st  suited  for  covering  the  more  westerly 
regions.  The  transmitter  at  Taiwan  covers 
tl-  e  population  centers  of  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
Itlis  estimated  that  audible  signals  reaching 
Soviet  Union  from  the  Spanish  site  at 
cover  areas  containing  200  million  Sov- 
.  Inhabitants.  (For  the  coverage  of  the  Pals 
rmsmitters,  see  figures  6  and  7.)  Trans- 
from  the  Lamperthelm  base  are 
1  dlble  to  an  estimated  140  million  Soviet 
Intiabitants.  (See  Figure  5.i  RL's  transmit- 
on  Taiwan  covers  the  extreme  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union,  producing  audible 
si  ;nala  In  areas  containing  approximately 
ti;ree  million  Soviet  Inhabitants.  (See  Figure 
8 

BJ  Tape  Recorders  for  Magnitizdat  and  Pro- 
gram Propagation 
Less   exact    than    estimates    of   shortwave 
rallos  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  estimates  on 
tte   number  of   tape  recorders.  The   impor- 
ance  of  tape  recorders  In  RL's  broadcasting 
Of  erations  arises  from  the  new  form  of  sam- 
Izfcat    called,     ■magnltizdat  "   This    new   phe- 
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nomenon  In  the  Soviet  dissident  movement 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  but  sufflce  It 
to  say  at  this  point  that  it  is  a  technique  of 
tape  recording  of  protest  songs  and  other 
dissident  material  and  circulating  it  within 
a  circle  of  friends.  Magnitlzdat  has  reached 
the  West,  and  RL  broadcasts  it  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  thus  expanding  the  potential 
range  of  its  audience.  But.  equally  impor- 
tant, tape  recorders  could  be  used  to  record 
RL's  programs  for  later  listening  and  circu- 
lation among  friends.  Conceivably,  RL's  read- 
ing of  Solzhenlisyns  "First  Circle"  would  be 
the  t>-pe  of  program  that  would  be  taped. 

In  this  way,  therefore,  tape  recording  con- 
tributes to  conditions  broadening  the  poten- 
tial audience  for  RL's  bro.idcasis.  But,  imfor- 
tunately,  the  potential  of  RL's  Influence 
through  the  use  of  tape  recorders  cannot 
be  accurately  mea^tired  because  recent  sta- 
tistics on  Soviet  production  figures  are  not 
available.  The  1964  edition  of  Promyshlen- 
nost  SSSR:  statistlchesky  sbornlk  gives  the 
following  gross  production  figures;  1957. 
59,000  units;  1958,  70.800;  1959,  99,700;  1960. 
127.600;  1961,  149.300;  and  1962.  195,000.- 
This  amounts  to  a  total  grass  production  of 
701.400  during  the  six-year  period,  1957- 
1962. 

Projecting  Into  the  future  the  available 
production  figures  for  1957-1962  and  their 
growth  trend,  a  level  of  annual  production 
of  appro.xlmately  500,000  units  would  be 
reached  by  1973.  This  projection  would  indi- 
cate a  total  accumulation  of  over  4  5  million 
tmlts  In  use  In  1973.  However,  this  projec- 
tion does  not  take  Into  consideration  a  range 
of  essentially  unaccountable  factors  among 
which  are,  the  rate  of  depreciation  of  the 
units  which  are  low  In  industrial  priority  and 
low  in  quality,  the  level  of  Soviet  exports, 
the  number  of  tape  recorders  Imported,  and 
the  durability  of  those  produced." 

That  the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
aware  of  the  need  to  improve  production  of 
tape  recorders  was  indicated  In  an  Izvestia 
article  of  April  4,  1967.  Tlie  article  referred 
to  a  resolution  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Minis- 
ters of  the  USSR,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  volume  of  production  of  tape  record- 
ers "does  not  satisfy  the  growing  population 
needs";  that  the  quality  of  those  manufac- 
tured was  "Inferior  to  those  from  abroad"; 
that  the  assortment  was  "Inadequate";  that 
there  were  none  available  for  foreign  lan- 
guage study;  that  there  were  no  miniature 
tape  recorders;  and  finally,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  tapes  was  "In  very  poor  condition." 
The  article  went  on  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment Instructed  the  Interested  ministries  to 
prepare  and  approve  before  May  1.  1967.  a 
plan  for  the  Improvement  of  tape  recc^rders. 
It  declared  that  the  responsible  mlnl.sterles 
"must  take  action  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  sales 
organizations  and  repair  shops  for  spare  parts 
for  tape  recorders."  The  Ministry  of  Chemlciil 
Industry,  it  concluded,  "Is  urgently  respon- 
sible for  preparing  a  plan  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction of  tapes  and  the  Improvement  of 
their  quality."" 

Apparently.  Improvements  In  the  Soviet 
supply  of  tape  recorders  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Insuing  years,  A  recent  newco.mer 
from  the  Soviet  Union  observed  that  there 
was  no  problem  in  getting  a  tape  recorder  In 
the  USSR,  though  they  are  expensive.  It  is 
Just  a  matter  of  going  to  a  store  and  buying 
one.  Many  are  Imported  from  Germany  and 
Japan,  What  Is  difficult  to  get,  however,  is 
the  tape.  ' 

Another  Imponderable  lu  estimating  the 
number  of  tape  recorders  In  the  Soviet 
LTnion  is  the  extent  to  which  Soviet  citizens 
themselves  build  their  own  sets.  Skilled 
technicians  in  the  broadcasting  field  could 
build  a  serviceable  set.  despite  the  difficulty 
of  constructing  a  good  recording  head.  That 
the  Soviet  people  engage  In  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity i.s  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Soviet 
hobby  magainnes  like  Radio  (circulation, 
500,000)  publish  detailed  Instructions  on 
how  to  build  a  home  tape  recorder." 


It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  while  it  may 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  tape 
recorders  in  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  reason- 
aiole  lo  assume,  nonetheless,  that  recorders 
are  available,  perhaps  even  in  Increasing 
numbers,  and  accordingly  contributes  a 
small  but  significant  part  to  those  internal 
.-^oviet  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  RL's 
broadcasting  operations. 

C.  Rumor  Network 

Tile  rumor  network,  that  is,  person-to- 
person  word-of-mouth  cummimication,  is 
the  third  means  of  internal  communication 
within  the  Soviet  Union  that  broadens  the 
potential  of  RL's  audience. 

To  a  great  extent  the  existence  of  an  un- 
oEficlal  network  of  oral  communication  has 
been  the  result  of  the  Soviet  regime's  com- 
munications policy  and  Its  principles  of 
popaganda.  Thus,  the  regime  Itself  Is  respon- 
sible for  elevating  what  would  ordinarily  be 
an  incidental  source  of  Information  to  the 
status  of  a  parallel  system  of  communica- 
tions beyond  official  control.  According  to 
Raymond  A.  Bauer  and  David  B.  Glelcher, 
long  time  specialists  on  Soviet  public  opinion 
and  communications  policy,  thanks  to  this 
independent  system,  apparently  well  estab- 
lished over  the  years,  "the  Initial  audience 
or  readership  gets  multiplied  much  more 
rapidly  than  It  wotUd  In  another  society." 
What  makes  this  especially  relevant  to  the 
goals  and  piuposes  of  RL,  which  directs  Its 
energies  at  the  nation's  elite  as  a  prime 
audience.  Is  that  In  the  Judgment  of  these 
scholars,  "the  most  highly  placed  groups  in 
the  system  are  most  convinced  of  the  relia- 
bility of  word-of-mouth  information."  They 
concluded,  therefore,  that  unofficial  word-of- 
mouth  communication  must  be  considered 
"a  major  channel"  for  the  transmission  of 
news  and  other  Information  in  the  Soviet 
Union. >^ 

Dtiring  the  Stalinist  period  the  rumor  net- 
work was  especially  strong,  effective,  and  re- 
liable. The  classic  Illustration  to  prove  this 
point  Is  the  report  of  M.  Kasenklna's  so- 
called  "leap  to  freedom"  In  1948  through  the 
window  of  the  Soviet  constUate  In  New  York. 
No  Soviet  media  carried  the  story,  yet  It  was 
known  by  alert  people  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  In  48  hours.'-'  According  to  Dr.  Ithlel 
de  Sola  Pool,  a  leading  American  specialist  on 
Soviet  communications  and  audience  research 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  rumor  network  Is  still  an  important 
means  of  Interpersonal  communications. 
Writing  m  1965  and  commenting  particularly 
on  the  diffusive  and  self-corrective  aspects 
of  the  rumor  network,  he  said:  "In  the  pres- 
ent situation  where  one  i>erson  In  two  or 
three  has  access  to  direct  foreign  news,  in  any 
small  circle  of  friends  or  co-workers  there 
win  typically  be  several  who  have  heard  any 
major  Item,  can  diffuse,  discuss,  or  correct 
It."  ■• 

A  current  appraisal,  similarly  positive  In 
it.s  Judgment  on  the  value  of  word-of-mouth 
communication,  was  made  by  Max  Ralls,  RL's 
Director  of  Audience  Research.  (For  a  bio- 
graphic sketch,  see  Appendix  1.)  He  expressed 
the  view  that  the  Soviet  rumor  network  is 
still  a  "vigorous  operation."  "It  works,"  he 
said;  It  Is  a  "personal  type  of  communica- 
tion, and  this  is  important."  He  described  a 
typical  situation  in  which  unsponsored  news 
and  information  are  transmitted  In  the  So- 
viet Union;  "When  people  get  together  at 
work  In  what  Is  the  equivalent  of  the  Amer- 
ican coffee  break,  they  ask  each  other, 
■What's  new?'  and  from  there  the  transmis- 
sion of  Information  begins."  Mr.  Ralls  left 
no  doubt  that  this  type  of  interpersonal  ex- 
change continues  to  be  a  valuable  means  of 
communicating  officially  unsponsored  Infor- 
mation within  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  foreign  broadcasters  like  RL,  the  net- 
work of  "word-of-mouth"  communication 
performs  an  Important  service:  it  Is  an  ef- 
fective Instrumentality  for  multiple  trans- 
mission, and  thus  magnifies  the  propagation 
of  officially  restricted  news  and  InJormatlon 
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transmitted  by  radio.  It  enables  the  Soviet 
citizen  to  find  out  things  and  form  opinions 
that  the  regime  does  not  want  circulated.  It 
Is,  therefore,  at  once  an  addition  to,  a  sub- 
stitute for  and  a  corrective  of  the  official 
media.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  RL  re- 
inforces the  Judgments  of  Bauer  and  Glelcher 
that  the  Soviet  "populace  Itself  values  the 
unofficial  network  highly."  " 

n.    DISSENTING    SOVIET    INTELLECTUALS 

A.  Demands  for  freedom  of  thought 
Judging  by  the  content  of  samlzdat  (to 
be  discussed  in  Chapter  IV)  and  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Soviet  citizens  and  Western 
scholars  close  to  the  Soviet  scene,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  RL  has  a  wide  audience 
among  a  very  specialized  but  potentially 
powerful  Soviet  group,  namely,  the  dlsent- 
Ing  Soviet  Intellectuals. 

The  reason  for  dissent  within  this  elite 
sector  of  Soviet  society  can  be  explained 
largely  by  the  fact  that  many  Soviet  Intel- 
lectuals, that  Is,  the  writers,  scientists  and 
other  professionals  among  the  creative  In- 
telligentsia, are  most  affected  by  the  regime's 
effective  methods  of  thought  control.  Intel- 
lectuals thrive  on  the  exchange  of  Ideas. 
Their  creative  nature,  and  the  practical  nec- 
essity, especially  In  the  sciences,  of  build- 
ing upon  efforts  and  achievements  of  others, 
compels  them  to  seek  other  sources  of 
thought  and  data.  When  frustrated  In  these 
efforts,  they  dissent  and  as  their  frtistratlon 
grows,  their  attention  Is  directed  progres- 
sively to  other  areas  of  Inequity  within  Soviet 
society,  namely,  shortcomings  of  the  regime 
In  economic  affairs,  abuse  of  civil  rights, 
and  the  oppression  of  national  minorities 
and  religious  freedom.  And  so,  the  move- 
ment of  dissent,  feeding  upon  an  accumula- 
tion of  grievances,  grows  and  spreads 
throughout  So'vlet  society.  "It  Is  no  acci- 
dent," says  the  RL  statement  describing  this 
process  of  evolving  (ilssent.  that  the  Intel- 
lectuals "have  been  In  forefront  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  burgeoning  movement  for  hu- 
man rights."  " 

B.  Appeals  of  RL  for  Soviet  intellectuals 

The  growth  of  a  full-scale  movement  of 
Intellectual  dissent  In  the  Soviet  Union 
has  created  for  RL  an  audience  of  Importance 
which  It  has  cultivated  In  a  special  way.  RL 
has  become  the  prime  broadcaster  of  works 
by  these  Intellectual  dissenters.  Acting  as 
a  public  forum  of  free  discussion,  RL  broad- 
casts their  thoughts  and  their  works  back 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  enlarging  In  geo- 
metric proportions  the  potential  area  of  In- 
ternal circulation  and  enlarging  as  well  the 
potential  appeal  of  RL  among  the  Soviet 
audience. 

"No  longer  do  the  devices  of  a  police  state 
successfully  keep  the  Soviet  citizens  in  the 
dark,"  wrote  Dr.  Pool  a  few  years  ago."  And 
today,  this  is  especially  true  for  the  creative 
Intelligentsia.  The  appeal  of  RL  Is  evident 
In  observations  by  audience  research  special- 
ists who  affirm  that  many  Soviet  university 
educators  are  known  to  listen  regularly  to 
Russian  language  foreign  broadcasts.  And 
within  the  Intelligentsia,  RL's  commitment 
to  political  gradualism  within  the  Soviet 
Union  has  struck  a  responsive  chord.  This 
was  apparent  In  an  appraisal  of  foreign  radio 
broadcasting  by  a  member  of  the  Soviet  sci- 
entific Intelligentsia  who  regarded  foreign 
broadcasts  as  necessary  to  pave  the  way  for 
changes  in  Soviet  society.  Many  things  have 
yet  to  be  changed,  he  observed,  but  it  Is  a 
slow  process,  and  at  this  Juncture  the  Soviet 
I>eople  are  not  yet  politically  mature,^* 

m.  SOVIET  censorship:  rl's  opportunitt 
A.  Totality  of  Censorship 

What  creates  RL's  greatest  potential  audi- 
ence appeal,  and  thus  opportunity,  is  no 
doubt  the  role  of  censorship  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  censorship  Is  near  total;  Its 
effects  are  far-reaching,  for  censorship  leaves 


the  Soviet  citizen  with  a  mental  Image  of  re- 
ality that  is  like  a  fragmented  mosaic  where 
half  the  pieces  are  missing.  Perhaps,  the  to- 
tality of  Soviet  censorship  was  best  de- 
scribed by  the  formed  Soviet  journalist  Leo- 
nid 'Vladlmlrov.  now  a  full-time  RL  staffer: 

Not  a  single  thing  can  be  printed  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  whether  It  be  a  book  or  a 
postage  stamp,  a  newspaper  or  a  label  for  a 
bottle,  a  magazine  or  a  candy-wrapper,  un- 
less It  has  been  approved  by  the  censor.  No 
radio  transmission  Is  beamed,  no  public  ex- 
hibition Is  opened  for  public  view  until  an 
official  stamp  has  approved  It.'" 

Censorship  Is  more  than  strictly  an  admin- 
istrative technique  In  running  the  Soviet 
state;  It  Is  an  all-pervading  force  of  Intel- 
lectual oppression.  As  one  of  the  principal 
weapons  of  the  Soviet  regime  In  maintaining 
Its  monopoly  of  power.  It  has  far-reaching 
political  and  Ideological  ramification.  The 
survival  of  the  party  and  preservation  of  the 
political  position  of  the  ruling  elite  depend 
upon  success  In  maintaining  this  monopoly 
of  power  and  Information;  and  It  Is  the 
primary  Instrumentality  for  ideological  con- 
trol over  the  Soviet  people.  Censorship  repre- 
sents a  determined  effort  by  the  regime  to 
Isolate  the  Soviet  people  from  independent 
sources  of  knowledge  and  Information.  It  at- 
tempts thereby  to  mold  the  Soviet  citizen 
according  to  the  requirements  of  Soviet 
Ideology. 

In  describing  the  elaborate  system  of  Soviet 
censorship,  the  RL  statement  declares:  "In 
the  Soviet  Union  words  are  the  clUef  articles 
of  contraband." »'  Indeed  they  are,  for  op- 
positional messages  are  banned;  only  ap- 
proved Ideas  are  permitted  to  flow  Into  the 
public  domain;  deviations,  ever  so  slight, 
are  not  tolerated.  Communist  communica- 
tions theory  places  a  higher  value  on  the 
social  function  of  communication  than  It 
does  on  tho  value  of  truth.='  In  a  closed 
society  like  the  Soviet  Union's,  those  In  power 
Invariably  try  to  limit  Ideas  and  Information 
that  reach  Its  citizens  and  pass  on  only  as 
much  outside  Information  through  the  dis- 
torting prism  of  Communist  Ideology  as  they 
believe  suitable  for  their  pvirposes. 

Soviet  censorship  Is  so  Intense  that  the 
regime  attempts  not  only  to  determine  what 
Information  and  Ideas  shall  pass  through 
regime  media  but  also  determine  who  shall 
have  access  to  what  Information  and  ideas. 
And  as  Bauer  and  Glelcher  wrote:  "It  even 
makes  serious  efforts  to  deprive  the  Soviet 
citizen  of  the  sacred  privilege  of  not  reading 
and  not  listening." 

In  brief,  communications  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  an  adjunct  of  political  organization 
and  censorship  the  principal  Instrumentality 
for  control. 

B.  Effects  of  cens.orship  on  RL's  appeal 

No  doubt  RL's  appeal,  and  that  of  other 
foreign  broadcasts,  is  magnified  by  the  total- 
ity of  Soviet  censorship;  for  In  seeking  to 
give  an  alternative  view  of  reality,  RL  offers 
an  opportunity  that  Is  denied  the  Soviet 
p>eople,  namely,  to  exercise  and  to  satisfy 
the  human  Instinct  for  knowledge  and  In- 
formation.'' 
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V  public  50  deprived  of  es->entlal  information 
'.as  difficulty  In  finding  ways  to  promote 
ts  own  Interests  with  res:>ect  either  to  do- 
iiiestic  or  to  foreign  issues.'"  ITie  support- 
ers of  RFE  RL  argue  that  these  radios  fill 
ha*"  Inforrr-.t'.o:)  gap  created  bv  censorship. 
5FP-C  RFE  RL  Report,  p.  19.)  ' 
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i'haptep.    IV:    RL'3    Programing-    Atjdience 

CHAR^rrrSISTirS      PROCEDfRES     SfMMARlZED. 
AXn     PflSNOMEXON'     OF"    SaMIZDAT 

I      At-DIENCr    CHARArTl:P.ISTICS 

A.  RL's  Assumptions  Regarding  Its  Audience 
1    Elitist    Approach    to    Public    Opinion 

Formation 
In  trying  to  cpmrniinlcate  by  the  spoken 
'.-ord  with  the  near  244  million  Soviet  people 
o  themselves  spe.ik  some  107  separate 
l?r.£:ua;;es,  RL  has  an  especl-.'.r.v  difficult  task, 
i  r.n  expectatlnns  of  success  must  be  fraueht 
'.■ith  uncertainty,  even  wl*h  the  knowledege 
hat  Its  signal  can  reach  82'"  of  the  total 
.Soviet  pcpulation.'  In  ratlor.all^ing  its  tasks 
In.  order  *o  maximize  Its  effectiveness,  RL 
iiakei:  certain  asriimptlrns  about  Its  audl- 
(nc°.  The.=;e  a.s.-timptlnn3  take  Into  account 
'  !ie  attitudes  not  only  of  social,  occupational, 
r  nd  Ir.teHectual  groups  In  all  the  rep'.;b!lcs 
(  nd  oblasts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  .also  the 
cttitudps  of  the  various  nationalities  to 
vhi'-h   RL  broadcasts  and   certain   differing 

1  sycholnc'lcal  categories  within  these  croups. 
RL  trie?  to  rench  as  broad  an  audience  as 
-.?lble.  but  as  a  communicator  with  polltl- 

il\l  purposes  In  mind  'and  having  limited 
r^iources).  it  must  direct  Its  broadcBstlncr 
energies  primarily  at  those  elements  In  So- 
'.  let  societv  which  now  or  In  the  future  may 
"^srercise  political  Influence.  More  llkelv  than 
the  lower  orders  of  Soviet  sr.riety  these  pollt- 

a'.ly  alert  groups  will  be  the  potential  de- 
■l-n-makpr?  cf  the  future  and  more  likely 
fl!!  also  h3ve  access  to  shortwave  radlos.- 

RL's  approach  Is,  therefore,  elitist:  It  alms 
fit  the  top. 

2.  Social,    Occupational,    and    Intellectual 

Groups 

a.  The  vounger  eeneratlon 

On  the  ba5ls  of  political  and  .'sociological 
^uriies  and  audience  research  data.  RL  vls- 

a'i.'^es  Its   potential   audience  as  being  dl- 

ided  into  three  major  categories:  CI)  social, 
rfccupa^lonal  and  Intellectual  groups:  (2^ 
tie   Natlcnilltle--:    and    '3)    n   psychological 

I'^corr  of  llsteners- 

Of  primary  importance  In  the  first  eate- 
£i"rv  1^  the  vouth.  This  group  matured  after 
tie  Stalin  era.  Many  •will  eventually  achieve 
j:  '^sltlons  of  responslblUtv.  Many  are  now 
seeking  cTf-iter  freedom,  demanding  a  better 

fe  for  the  Soviet  people.  They  are  skeptical 
ahiout  Marxist -Leninist  Ideo'ogy  and  Its 
promises  of  a  future  "good  life"  and  Com- 
ruinlsm.  A  ceneratlonal  conflict  plagues  this 

2  roup,  disenchanted  with  their  parents  who 
■j-pTP  cowed  by  Stalinist  terror:  here  Is  one 
r  f  the  chief  problems  of  the  post-Stalln 
rpelmes. 

The  younser  Eenera'ion  Is  divided,  how- 
el-er.  b?tween  the  political  activists,  those 
cireeri-ts  tal-.lng  the  Komsomol -CPSU  route, 
a  ad  'he  noMtical  r^a«lvlsts.  those  who  are 
dl;in'pre'=-pd  in  politics  pud  seek  .safe  profes- 

orvs  and  n-'.aterlal  well-being.  RL  gives  top 

■inrlty  tr.  the  first  group,  realizing  their 
;?nu:ne  thirst  for  knowledge  about  the  out- 

de  world,  their  desire  to  know  about  philos- 
otihv  and  religion  and  other  concepts  that 

uld  fill  -he  vacuum  left  by  the  Inade- 
I'lncies  of  Commu:;is:  Ideoloey,  and  their 
rj-^entment    at   the   reglm.e'.s   restrictions   or. 

edom  of  information  and  ideas.  RL  regards 
this  category  of  listener  as  "a  present  and 
l^ng-term  priority  fr.r  RL  programmers."" 
b.  CPSU  members 

Thinking  members  of  the  CPSU,  especially 
those    under    40.    con.stitute    ano'her    elite 
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group  that  RL  seeks  to  Influence.  Bureau- 
crats belonging  to  the  permanent  party  ap- 
paratus are  not  excluded  in  this  audience 
category,  but  It  Is  assumed  that  their  per- 
=;onal  stake  in  the  system  and  the  desire  to 
maintain  the  statiLS  quo  outweigh  their  In- 
terests In  reform  and  liberalization. 

What  creates  a  special  opportunity  for  RL 
is  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  member- 
ship entered  the  party  after  Stalin's  death, 
and  thus  their  attltude.s  and  outlook  have 
presumably  not  been  warped  by  the  Stalinist 
experience.  By  virtue  of  their  middle-level 
positions.  It  Is  further  assumed  thut  they 
represent  the  aging  party  bureaucrats  who 
cling  to  power  at  the  upper  echelons.  As 
members  of  the  ruling  elite  at  various  levels 
of  Soviet  society.  It  Is  also  assumed  that  they 
could  play  a  constructive  political  role  if 
motivated  by  appeals  to  their  own  self-in- 
terest or  to  their  sense  of  moral  obligation 
OS  a  "leading  force"  In  Soviet  society,  should 
future  developments  in  the  party  make  thla 
possible. 

RL  regards  this  group  as  a  top  priority. 
As  an  objective,  It  seeks  to  facilitate  the 
evolution  of  democratic  attitudes  among 
thinking  members  of  the  CPSU.  It  encourages 
this  elite  grnup,  therefore,  to  demand  polit- 
ical democracy  and  decentralization  of  de- 
cision-making processes  within  the  CPSU. 
RL  operates  on  the  assumption  that  as  this 
is  Increasingly  achieved,  then  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  democratic  practices  to  spread  more 
rapidly  into  government  and  throughout  the 
nation's  social  Institutions.* 

c.  The  scientific  intelligentsia 
Probably  the  most  influential  group  among 
Soviet  Russia's  Intellectuals  is  the  scientific 
intelligentsia.  Though  numerically  small 
(about  one  million),  they  offer  the  greatest 
possibility,  in  RL's  opinion,  for  Influencing 
the  whole  of  Soviet  society. 

It  Is  the  Soviet  scientific  intelligentsia, 
lionized  in  the  Soviet  press,  that  is  the  pace- 
setter of  Soviet  trends,  sponsoring  the  more 
liberal  elements  of  the  literary-artistic  in- 
telligentsia, influencing  those  within  their 
fields  of  specialization,  even  beyond  into  the 
managerial  areas,  university  thinking,  and 
student  life  The  regime  has  granted  great 
privileges  to  this  group,  yet  many  within  it, 
like  Sakharov,  have  a  strong  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  future  direction  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety and  hence  are  consciously  aware  of  the 
regime's  narrowness  and  Inflexibility  In  cop- 
ing with  pressing  social  and  political  prob- 
lems. Having  Inquiring  minds,  the  scientific 
intelligentsia  tends  to  take  the  long  per- 
spective, recognizing  the  need  for  a  broad 
programmatic  approach  to  social  and  politi- 
cal problems  in  answer  to  present  and  future 
needs.  Many  are  engaged  In  important  work 
for  the  regime,  and  as  a  group,  though  not 
necessarily  Individually,  they  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  regime. 

RL  looks  upon  this  scientific  elite  as  a  fer- 
tile field  for  the  propagation  of  imorthodox 
ideas  and  dissemination  of  ofSclally  imspon- 
sored  Information.  As  a  prime  elite  group 
within  the  countrj'.  they  are  one  of  the  gate- 
keeners"  through  whom  Inflaience  flows  as  It 
filters  down  from  the  top  hopefully  to  per- 
meate the  whole  of  Soviet  society.' 

d.  The  literary-artistic  Intelligentsia 
The  llterarv-artlstlc  Intelligentsia,  though 
small  numerically,  numbering  probably  less 
than  one  million  plays,  nonetheless,  a  key 
role  in  Soviet  communications.  In  this  group 
are  the  writers.  Journalists,  posts,  artists, 
sculptors,  actors,  directors  and  many  others 
active  in  the  Soviet  film  Industry,  Owing  to 
the  character  of  their  professional  careers, 
they  are  especially  vulnerable  to  reprisals 
from  the  regime — a  writer,  for  example,  has 
not  the  built-in  bargaining  power  with  the 
regime  as  does  the  much  needf^  scientists. 

As  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  lit- 
erary-artistic Intelligentsia  are  sensitive  to 
the  abuses  and  shortcomi::gs  of  the  regime, 
but  more  importantly,  they  resent  the  re- 


strictions on  intellectual  freedom  that  pre- 
vent the  exchange  of  ideas  and  their  access 
to  new  information.  This  Is  the  principal 
motivating  factor  in  explaining  their  lead- 
ership In  opposing  oppression  and  seeking 
reform  of  the  system.  They  are  also  increas- 
it.gly  Inclined  to  protest  the  regime's  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  artistic  merit  of  their 
v.ork  because  1*;  falls  to  meet  the  stultifying 
idpologlcal  requirements  of  "socialist  real- 
ism." the  regime's  measure  of  literary  and 
artistic  merit. 

Harboring  these  grievances,  the  literary- 
artistic  intelligentsia  strives  toward  a  goal 
cf  freedom  of  expres'^ion  and  seeks  to  extend 
the  scope  of  what  Soviet  society  feels  and 
thl:iks  about  Itself  and  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  Soviet  life.  It  actively  seeks  infor- 
mation and  Ideas  from  the  non-Communist 
world,  such  as  that  provided  by  international 
radio  broadcasts.  It  also  wields  a  moral  in- 
fluence in  Soviet  society  disproportionate  to 
Its  small  numbers.  Increasingly,  this  group 
has  beon  able  to  rely  on  support  from  the 
scientific  and  other  groups  within  the  In- 
telligentsia among  which  there  exists  an 
Interchange  of  Influence. 

Accordingly,  RL  regards  the  literary-ar- 
tistic Intelligentsia  as  a  prime  audience  and 
a  seminal  source  for  broader  influence 
throughout  Soviet  society.  RL  believes  that 
it  seeks  to  provide  Information  and  Ideas 
to  this  group  that  will  be  useful  In  estab- 
llshl.ng  a  broader  basis  for  cooperative  ef- 
forts against  the  regime's  repressive  meas- 
ures. By  broadening  Its  focus,  RL  attempts 
to  interest  this  group  in  the  problems  of  the 
workers  and  others  In  Soviet  society.  Includ- 
ing the  nationalities,  and  conversely  at- 
tempts to  win  more  support  and  tmderstand- 
ing  for  them  among  fellow  citizens,  espe- 
cially among  students  and  workers," 

e.  Other  groups  of  the  Intelligentsia 
The  remaining  groups  of  the  Intelligentsia 
in  which  RL  has  varying  degrees  of  Interests 
embrace  other  educated  elements  in  Soviet 
.soclo'y,  including,  social,  economic,  tech- 
nical, rural,  military,  party  and  police  In- 
telligentsia. Some  are  essential  to  riuinlne 
the  country;  others,  like  the  militarv,  party 
and  police  Intelligentsia,  are  "pillars  of  the 
roi'lme"  and,  accordingly,  continuation  of  the 
regime's  stability  deocnds  tipon  tliclr  unim- 
paired loyalty.  Some  within  these  groups, 
however,  have  made  common  cause  with  the 
di-.-enters. 

Owing  to  their  importance  in  Soviet  so- 
ciety, RL  believes  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered wl'hln  their  audience  spectrum,  to 
be  differentiated  according  to  their  special 
ir.terests  and  their  susceptibility  to  influ- 
ence In  the  direction  of  liberalization  of 
Soviet  society." 

f.  Lower-level  party  and  E-overr.ment  offlcials 
and  elected  members  of  legislative  organs 
RL's  interest  In  this  politically  elite  audi- 
ence arises  from  the  expectation  that  If 
Soviet  society  is  to  be  democratized.  It  must 
come  about  In  part  by  strengthening  the 
fr,rces  of  de-centralizatlon  at  the  grass  roots. 
In  effect,  it  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  demo- 
cratic principles  Inherent  In  the  "New  Eng- 
land town  meeting"  to  the  Soviet  environ- 
ment wherein  the  local  officials  will  be  made 
to  feci  a  greater  se:ise  of  responsibility  to 
their  "constituency"  than  to  the  upper  eche- 
lons of  authority  in  Moscow,  and  conversely 
that  the  people  will  liicreaslngly  look  upon 
local  officials  as  their  representatives  hav- 
ing certain  responsibilities  to  them. 

RL  believes  that  officials  of  the  party  and 
government  at  the  oblast,  city,  and  rayon 
level.  Including  Sovhoz  and  kolhoz  chairmen, 
are  In  the  difficult  posltlo  ;  of  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  centralized  regime  In  their 
areas  and  at  the  same  time  having  to  bear 
th3  brunt  of  popular  resentment  resulting 
ft'jm  political  arbitrariness  and  economic 
shortages.  Though  admittedly  they  are  not 
inclined  to  oppose  re.jime  policies  directly, 
still  they  do  at  times  have  some  latitude  In 
carrying   out   decisions   and   In  establishing 
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local  policies,  notably  when  disagreement  ex- 
ists at  the  top  or  a  vacuum  envelopes  the  de- 
cision-making process. 

RL  sees  a  great  potentiality  In  this  audi- 
ence and  regards  it  a  special  task  to  persuade 
these  officials  to  exercise  their  responsibility 
in  such  a  way  so  as  to  represent  their  "con- 
stituency" and  to  defend  their  interests 
against  the  centralized  regime  (including  na- 
tional and  local  Interests  versus  the  all-union 
regime).  RL's  expectation  Is  that  this  will 
.strengthen  their  own  position  within  the 
pcpulation.  Moreover.  RL  believes  that  lower 
level  officials  should  be  encouraged  to  work 
for  human  rights  and  individual  freedom,  and 
conversely,  RL  encourages  Soviet  citizens  to 
view  these  officials,  for  whom  they  are  re- 
quired to  vote  in  local  and  government  "elec- 
tions", as  being  responsible  to  them  and  at- 
tempt to  Influence  tho.se  officials  to  fulfill 
their  re.^ponslbilltles." 

g.  Skilled  workers  and  iheir  immediate 
supervisors 

RL  operates  on  the  further  assumption  that 
skilled  workers  and  their  immediate  super- 
visors represent  a  potential  audience.  Griev- 
ances in  the  economic  sphere  are  the  bond 
of  iniity  within  this  gro'.;p,  that  is,  common 
co'.'.cern  for  poor  housing,  ecojiomtc  shortages, 
special  privileges  to  the  parry  and  govern- 
meii*  hierarchy,  and  mutual  awareness  of  the 
tnte  nati-,re  of  Sfniet  trade  unionism  as  an 
in.strumentality  of  regime  control.  RL  be- 
lieves that  the  Immediate  supervisor.s  are 
bound  to  be  Iniluenced  by  the  grievances  of 
the  workers,  since  production  depends  on 
hi?h  worker  morale,  and,  accordingly,  -when- 
ever possible  they  trv  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. 

Moreover.  RL  tries  to  establish  a  bond  of 
understanding  between  the  worker  and  the 
intelligentsia.  In  broadca^sting  about  the  In- 
telligentsia, RL  tries  to  give  the  workers  a 
better  understanding  of  their  motives  and 
aii7is.  and  similarly  in  broadcasting  about 
working  conditions,  attempts  to  make  the 
intellit:entj-ia  aware  of  the  probiem.s  and  at- 
titudes of  the  workers.  In  this  way  RL  at- 
tempt.- to  unite  all  groups  who  are  trying  to 
improve  the  system  rather  tha  i  allowing 
them  to  remain  atomized  as  presently  's  the 
case. 

Finally,  RL  belie^-es  a  real  opportunity  ex- 
ists in  giving  information  and  Ideas  to  work- 
ing class  listeners  e.speclally  on  material  re- 
lating to  their  needs,  for  example,  descrip- 
tions of  workers  councils  in  Yusroslavla,  free 
unionism,  economic  strikes,  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  in  other  co^uitries." 

h,  Soviet  personnel  abroad 
A  specialized  audience  that  RL  regards  as 
"important"  is  Soviet  overseas  personnel, 
that  Is,  troops  stationed  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  crews  on  Soviet  ships  at  sea.  What  makes 
this  audience  attractive  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  often  in  good  locations  for  receiving  RL's 
signal  and  that  the  Information  and  Ideas 
transmitted  by  RL  coupled  with  their  own 
observations  overseas  (for  example,  seeing 
better  economic  conditions  in  the  West,  ob- 
serving firsthand  reformism  in  Eastern  Eur- 
ope, and  witnessing  Soviet  repressive  policies 
as  in  Czechoslovakia)  can  be  an  important 
force  for  future  changes  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion.'" 

:.  Collective  farmers  and  unskilled  workers 
At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  In  RL's  con- 
ception uf  its  Soviet  audience  are  the  masses. 
that.  is.  the  collective  farmers  and  unskilled 
w-,rkers.  Representing  the  largest  part  of  the 
Soviet  population,  they  are  the  most  subju- 
gated by  the  regime  and  least  enjoy  any  eco- 
nomic benefits  or  political  rights.  Wide- 
spread passivitv  is  the  main  characteristic  of 
this  group.  Unlike  the  upper  strata  intelli- 
gentsia, their  political  Influence  Is  not  nor- 
mally direct  and  active.  The  majority  Is  edu- 
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catlonally  and  Intellectually  backward,  apa- 
thetic, and  especially  meaningful  for  RL'.s 
purposes,  la<.k  access  to  shortwa\e  radio 

RL  does  not,  howe\er,  reirard  this  group  a^ 
unimportant.  Indio.itions  f'xist  oi  anti-re- 
glme  feelings  and  e\en  outright  political  ac- 
'Ivity  invohing  direct  parti(.'ipatlon.  .More- 
over, owing  to  ignorance  in  foreign  languages 
and  thus  acoes.s  to  foreign  broadcn.stt.  books. 
and  publications,  and  the  near  tot.O  inability 
of  this  group  to  travel  abroad,  RL  pro-,  Ides  a 
unique  channel  of  comprehensive  Informa- 
tion about  realities  and  actual  development 
both  Inside  and  outside  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
j'outh  within  this  category  are  known  to 
have  a  great  interest  in  the  outside  world 
and  are  enthusiastic  radio  listeners.  More- 
over, they  are  le.ss  apathetic  and  less  re- 
signed than  older  worker.-  and  farmers  Ac- 
cordingly the  youth  within  this  substantia! 
subgroup  represent  a  ^inlque  opp^  ir'unity. 
In  RL's  estimation. 

RL  assumes  that  the  bulk  of  ordinary 
workers  and  pensant.c  i'.avc  les'  oppjirtu- 
nity  and  interest  in  listening  to  foreign 
broadcasts,  But,  o'Ring  to  their  gre.'t  num- 
bers, RL  includp.<=  them  amoi-g  its  listener- 
ship  and  believes  that  It  reaches  many  more 
Indirectly  through  word-of-mouth  commu- 
nications. RL  realizes,  furthermore,  that  at- 
!it-iide  formation  within  his  group  is  nios' 
likely  to  be  aflected  by  views  of  individuals 
whom  they  regard  as  Informed  ::n6  authori- 
tative, that  Is,  lorai  intelligentsia  such  as 
teachers,  librarians,  .ind  specialists,  known  to 
he  motived  to  gpi  o-utside  information  Ac- 
cordingly, RL  lookc  ttpon  stich  intermediar- 
ies as  a  significant  sub-audience,  alone  with 
young  people,  for  conveying  Its   n-ie=Mige. 

RL's  message  to  the.^o  groxips  is  directed 
to  their  local  situation,  living  and  working 
conditions,  as  well  as  materia!  po-sslbllitles. 
Abstract  and  political  discussions  are  related 
to  concrete  effects  where  possible  in  terms  of 
whether  proposals  under  review  will  yield  ad- 
vantages and  Improvements  to  the  popula- 
tion. Comparisons  are  made  with  economic 
situations  in  highly  developed  countries. 
Emphasis  on  material  describing  democracy 
at  work  and  life  of  similarlv  situated  persons 
elsewhere  is  lielieved  to  stimulate  Soviet 
listeners  to  make  demands  on  their  leaders 
for  similar  Improvement-s.  Iniormatlon  of  this 
nature,  RL  believes,  -will  increasingly  activate 
"comparative  thinking"  among  the  vnriouF 
classes  within  Soviet  society.  The  workers 
and  pheasants  are  aware  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic vulnerablUtles  In  the  Soviet  system 
and  the  great  economic  advant.nges  In  We.st- 
ern  democratic  forms.  Moreover,  the  g.-^ip  be- 
tween Soviet  economic  promise  and  reality  Is 
a  decisive  factcr  in  .>^haplng  attitudes  of  the 
.Soviet  urban  and  rur  1  working  clai-s  as  well 
as  the  local  and  rural  intelligentsia  and  other 
groups  in  close  touch  with  them."  There- 
fore, while  RL's  m,<,jor  effort  may  be  directed 
at  the  upper  strata  intelligentsia,  still  it 
does  not  ignore  the  lower  orders  of  Soviet 
society. 

3.  The  Soviet  Nationalities 
The  second  major  category  in  RL's  audi- 
ence structure  are  the  various  nations  and 
nationalities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  RL  regard.s 
the  nationality  question  as  one  that  "is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  critical  and  potentially 
divisive  problem  of  the  Soviet  system  until 
all  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  hp,\e  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  democmtlr  right  of 
self-determination,"  '■-  Eruption  of  the  Slno- 
So-tiet  conflict  Involving  the  border  reclon'^ 
and  peoples  of  Turkestan,  as  well  ns  the  gen- 
eral historical  trend  toward  de-colonization 
in  the  non-Communist  world,  ha.'^  under- 
scored the  Importance  of  this  problem  for  the 
Soviet  regime. 

Officially,  Soviet  nationality  policy  purport-^ 
to  give  the  nationalities  certain  rirrhts,  such 
.IS  the  right  of  succession,  and  a  penulnr 
form  of  republican  government.  But  In  prac- 
tice tlie  regime  has  denied  the  peoples  the 
exercise  of  their  proclaimed  political  and  con- 


stitutional rights.  It  has  prevented  the  na- 
tionalities from  m,iking  common  cause  with 
each  otiier  outside  the  framework  of  official 
■Soviet  policy.  It  has  attempted  to  impose  the 
Russian  language  on  the  non-Russian  na- 
tionalities at  the  expense  of  their  own  lan- 
Buaee  and  culture.  It  has  In  general  attempt- 
ed to  denationalize  all  nationalities  and  unite 
them  by  creating  a  single  "Soviet  people." 

The  non-Russian  nationalities  hnve  re- 
sisted tlie  regime's  de-natlonalization  pol- 
icy; and  at  times  even  some  Russians  with- 
in the  intelligentsia  have  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  the  lntere.sts  of  the  nationalities, 
recognizing  the  connection  between  their 
desire  for  human  rights  and  those  rights  of 
file  It  her  Soviet  peoples. 

In  bro:idcastlng,  RL  supports  and  a,ttempts 
to  spread  such  sympathies  among  the  Rus- 
sian listeners,  while  at  the  same  time  stress- 
ing the  need  for  common  cause  witn  Russian 
dl.sscnters  and  other  oppositional  elements  In 
its  non -Russian  broadcasts.  All  Soviet  na- 
tionalities, Russians  Included,  sh.are  many 
problem."!  m  common,  such  as,  the  erosion  of 
customs,  traditions  and  cultures,  under  the 
impact  of  Communist  Ideology,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  overcentrallzation  of  state  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  regions. 

In  its  broadc.'ists  RL,  ,is  a  matter  of  policy, 
avoids  taking  positions  on  the  pre-determl- 
natlon  of  the  Soviet  Union's  future  regard- 
ing the  nationalities.  Rather,  it  concentrates 
on  the  Immediate  ta'-k  of  encouraging  the 
natlonalltie  ■  separately  and  all  Soviet  peo- 
ples collectively  to  work  for  freedom  by  law- 
ful and  constitutional  mcTns  against  the 
centralized  regime  and  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples,  inside  the  So- 
vlpt  Union  and  throughout  the  world.  Un- 
derstandlncr  the  correlation  between  decen- 
tralization and  the  development  of  grass- 
roots democracy,  RL  encourages  rational 
steps  to  increase  hx-al  authorltv  in  all 
spheres.  Moreover,  it  avoids  stimulating  an- 
tagonism among  the  Soviet  peoples  whatever 
the  nationalltv,  advooates  intra-natlonal  co- 
operation, and  encourages  those  Inner-di- 
rected forces  striving  for  "lelf-determinatlon 
bv  peaceful,  ron^tlfutlonal  means'" 

4    PsvcholoETlcal  Categories  of  Listeners 

The  third  and  final  segment  of  RI^'s  audi- 
ence structure  are  those  listeners  that  fall 
within  various  psychological  categories.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  segment  Is  that 
It  represents  a  commingling  and  overlapping 
of  the  social,  occupational.  Intellectual  and 
national  groups,'" 

The  psychological  citegorles  are  defined 
broidly  in  terms  of  commitment  to  the  re- 
gime The  "regime  patriots"  are  at  one  ex- 
treme. For  reasons  lare-ely  of  their  own  vest- 
ed Interests  and  personal  Involvement  or 
their  prlmltivp  political  concept":  they  de- 
fend the  system  against  any  criticism,  espe- 
cially external.  Identifying  the  present  re- 
gime with  the  nation  as  an  historic  unity, 
the  "regime  patriots"  become  "super-patri- 
otic" .^t  the  other  extreme  are  the  committed 
opnonents  Th»v  are  equally  patriotic  In  their 
aller^iance  *n  thp  nation,  btit  are  disen- 
chanted vlth  the  reclme  and  see  no  solution 
short  of  Its  complete  overthrow. 

.^ccordinT  to  RL's  e«tlmate.  the  bulk  of  the 
5v>v!et  poniiiatlon  falls  between  these  ex- 
tremes A  large  number  are  apathetic  and 
Indifferent  to  political  problems.  But,  RL  be- 
lieves tha*-  there  are  minv  which  't  describes 
as  "seekers."  who  are  loyal  to  the  system. 
have  political  concerns,  are  aware  of  existing 
'  trong  dls8atlsfnct!on<:.  and  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  many  policies  and  ac- 
tions of  the  regime  But.  thev  have  not  vet 
formulated  distinct  views  on  what  changes 
are  neede^i.  and  bow  thev  are  to  be  achieved. 

Then,  there  is  a  smaller  group  that  RL  calls 
"reformers"  They  have  a  strong  personal 
comniitment  acainst  certain  aspects  of  the 
regime  and  they  have  begun  to  develop  views 
and    approaches    on    how    to    bring    about 
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( hanges.  They  do  not  seek  to  overthrow  the 
s  ystem,  but  rather  act  as  a  loyal  opposition 
uhlch  could  promote  proeresslve  change 
irlthln  the  system  and  avoid  revolutionary 
qhaos. 

In  selecting  the  most  desirable  audience 
irithln  this  pattern,  RL  operates  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  It  wants  to  expand  Its  audience  as 
nuch   as  possible  and   to  Increase  the  flow 

i  Information  and  Ideas.  Accordingly.  It 
c  owngrades  the  Importance  of  reaching  the 
mitted  oppwnents  of  the  regime,  who 
drobably  are  listening  anyway,  and  the  "re- 
gime patriots",  who  would  be  least  receptive 
I  .ather.  the  audience  RL  Is  most  anxious  to 
r?ach  are  the  "apathetic",  the  "seekers"  and 
tie  "reformers."  From  Its  point  of  view,  the 

apathetic"  must  be  stimulated  to  become 
1  ivolved  and  perceive  opportunities  for 
s  >clal  Improvement.  The  "seekers"  mtist  be 
t  lade  more  conscious  of  new  ideas  and  alter- 
ratlves  for  changing  the  Soviet  svstem  In 
t  lelr  Interests  and  ultimately  In  the  Inter- 
e;ts  of  all  Soviet  citizens.  The  "reformers" 
must  be  sustained  In  their  search  for  these 
dew  Instrumentalities. 

RL  refines  this  category  still  further,  not 
vjlshing  to  give  up  on  the  "Irreconcilables." 
■flhe  committed  opponents.  It  says,  must  be 

icouraged  to  work  In  their  own  Interests 
ahd  to  work  with  the  system  to  change  It, 
iKt  exposing  themselves  In  any  vain  attempt 
overthrow  It  by  force,  "Moreover,  RL  be- 
ves   the   "regime  patriots"  should   be  en- 

uraged  to  question  the  system  and  the  acts 
c\  the  regune.  and  try  to  gain  their  recep- 

vlty  to  Ideas  and  practical  alternatives 
^hlch  RL  might  suggest. 

However,  RL  views  Its  main  effort  as  being 
directed  not  toward  convincing  the  already 
onvlnced.  but  to  Influence  "the  large  middle 
g^oup  which  comprises  the  majority  of  Soviet 

tizens    to   think    independently   and   con- 
alteniatlves  to  present  principles  and 
ctlces  with  the  Soviet  system."" 

B.  On  relating  to  the  Soviet  audience 
.AUDIENCE  perceptive:  a  fkagmented  mosaic 
It  Is  one  thing  to  structure  an  audience  In 
ajratlonal  and  efficient  way  to  Insure  effec- 
tiveness; it  Is  quite  another  to  relate  to 
audience.  For  RL.  this  Is  a  special  prob- 
,  mainly  because  It  seeks  to  be  a  surro- 
"Home  Service"  for  the  Soviet  listener, 
must,  therefore,  structure  Its  programming 
'  only  so  that  It  will  appeal  to  Its  audience, 
more  Importantly,  so  that  the  audience 
11  understand  what  Is  being  conveyed. 
This  Is  not  easy  to  do.  The  difficulty  stems 
the  fact  that  RL  must  deal  with  vast 
unae  of  Information  on  the  Soviet  side. 
must  conceive  of  Its  audience's  perception 
reality  as  that  of  a  fragmented  mosaic  In 
ich  many  important  pieces  are  missing. 
programmers  must  know  what  pieces 
there;  they  must  also  know  what  pieces 
missing  and  need  to  be  provided. 
This  problem  was  very  acutely  posed  by 
Soviet  scientist  who  recently  said  that 
iobody  would  want  to  listen  to  for- 
l?n  broadcasts  if  they  were  sure  that  our 
a  information  Is  complete;  but  as  It  is, 
hilf  of  what  happens  in  the  world  Is  simply 
ccncealed  from  us,  facts,  not  comments  or 
o]  in  loos."  " 
Thus,  one  of  the  great  problems  RL  faces 
the  need  for  a  constant  awareness  of  the 
to  which  their  audience  does  not  share 
common  Informational  frame  of  refer- 
The  programmer  and  broadcaster  can 
be  absolutely  sure  that  his  listener  will 
ve  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  facts  and 
nlTormatlon  to  understand  what  Is  being 
pr  ssented." 

Still  another  problem  of  perception  arises 
the  warped   image  Soviet   propaganda 
within  the  Soviet  public  mind.  Upon 
RL  programmer  and  researcher  rests  the 
reiponsiblllty  of  knowing  not  only  that  dis- 
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torted  image  but  how  to  correct  It.  In  seek- 
ing to  portray  the  truth  of  living  reality,  at 
least  to  a  degree  that  Is  humanly  possible, 
RL  must  correct  the  refracted  light  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  adding  substance  to 
shadows  and  giving  a  fuller  picture  of  the 
Soviet  realitv  and  International  life  around 
It, 

2.  Style,  Content,  Language 
Success  in  communlcatlon.s  of  the  sort  that 
RL  programmers  are  engaged  in  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  style,  content  and 
language — style  in  the  sense  of  projecting  a 
positive  and  dignlfled  image:  content,  in 
.shaping  programs  to  meet  the  unique  re- 
quirements of  the  audience  and  to  achieve 
the  goals  sought;  language,  in  perfecting 
the  only  avaihible  mechanism  for  communi- 
cating by  the  spoken  word. 

RL  policy  requires  a  "Guest  in  the  Home" 
style  in  communicating  with  the  Soviet  audi- 
ence. G;-od  sense  and  the  ba.slc  rules  of  sales- 
m.in.ship  dictate  adopting  a  "patriotic  stance" 
In  seeking  RL's  goals  and  purp<.),=e.s  RL  pro- 
grammers must,  therefore,  try  to  establish  a 
lasting  dialogue  on  essentially  Soviet  terms. 
To  do  so,  they  must  be  Immersed  in  the 
-Soviet  milieu  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
provide  corrective  Insights  into  Soviet  prob- 
lems and  do  so  with  credibility  and  under- 
standing. This  is  a  most  delicate  operation, 
one  requiring  great  care,  sophistication  and 
toleration. 

But  the  burden  of  communication  for  RL 
progrnmmeri  Is  lessened  considerably  by  the 
f-ict  that  RL  broadcasts  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Soviet  peoples  in  their  own  native  languages 
I  20  in  all ) .  For  RL,  the  lingua  franca  Is  Rus- 
sian, Not  only  are  broadca.sts  for  the  Rus- 
sian Service  made  In  Russian  but  equally 
important  the  scripts  are  actually  written 
in  the  Russian  language.  Some  foreign  broad- 
casters, as  in  the  case  of  RFE,  first  write  the 
scripts  in  the  language  of  the  broadcaster 
and  then  translate  them  into  the  language 
of  the  audience.  In  translation  much  can  be 
lost,  and  the  connecting  link  to  the  audience 
can  be  defective.  RL  program  chiefs  are  of 
one  mind  on  the  value  of  wTltlng  In  the 
original  language.  Mr.  Dlakowskl  described 
RL's  approach  as,  "a  r'lrect  continum  of 
communication  from  the  writer's  mind, 
through  the  structure  of  words,  to  the  ear  of 
the  listener."  "The  subtleties  and  nuances, 
often  lost  In  translation,"  he  said,  "remain 
Int.i.ct." 

Mr.  Alexander  Backerac,  Managing  Editor 
in  the  Russian  Service,  took  a  strong  view 
on  this  question.  fFor  a  biographic  sketch, 
see  Appendix  1.)  Quoting  the  Italian  proverb. 
"Traduttorl,  tradltorl"  (equating  translators 
wl:h  treason),  he  said  that  In  translations 
one  puts  a  heavy  screen,  not  Just  a  veil  or 
scrim,  between  the  writer  and  the  audience. 
This  was  especially  tr.ie  of  Rus,=;lan.  He  told 
of  a  leading  British  scholar  who  had  just 
prepared  a  script  on  the  1,50th  anniversary 
of  Dostoevsky  that  had  to  be  translated  Into 
Ru.ssian,  but  according  to  Mr.  Backerac. 
"English  Ju.n  doesn't  go  Into  Ru&sian,  much 
of  the  essence  of  the  meaning  is  lost,  all  the 
tastes,  the  nuances  One  can't  maintain  opti- 
mum effectiveness."  he  said,  "by  using  the 
translation  process.  Russian  Is  essential;  It 
Is  vital." 

The  Nationalities  Service  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  writing  scripts  in  the  original 
language  without  resorting  to  translations. 
Only  In  the  case  of  newscasts  Is  the  material 
translated  from  the  Russian;  but  even  in 
this  Instance,  according  to  the  Nationalities 
Program  Manager  Z.  Sztumpf,  the  script 
writers  and  programmers  work  from  original 
source  materials  In  the  native  languages. 
adapt  the  news  by  using  these  sources,  with 
the  result  that  nothing  is  lost  in  the  process. 
Moreover,  newscasts  are  ordinarily  straight 
declarative  statements  without  the  nuances 
and  shadings  in  feature  writing. 

That  broadcasting  In  the  native  language 
by  native  speaking  broadcasters  has  a  par- 
ticular   appeal    and    effectiveness    with    the 


audience  Is  evident  by  reports  from  the  au- 
dience area.  One  member  of  the  Soviet  scien- 
tific intelligentsia  expressed  the  view  that 
other  foreign  broadcasters  did  not  understand 
how  to  communicate  effectively  to  the  Soviet 
listener.  "They  speak  to  us  the  same  way 
they  would  to  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman," 
he  said,  "and  that's  wTong  because  we  have 
a  different  life."  Another  listener,  a  former 
Soviet  citizen,  put  It  more  succinctly.  He 
said  of  Vladlmlrov,  RL's  commenator  in  the 
London  Bureau:  "The  Soviet  listener  will  say 
that  he  Is  talking  about  tis,  this  Is  for  us 
and  he  Is  our  own,"  ^ 

Developing  a  capacity  to  communicate  to 
this  particular  audience  and  do  so  on  its 
terms  and  within  Its  perception  of  the  world 
is  clearly  an  important  asset  In  RL's  opera- 
tions. 

It.  PROCEDURES  TN  PROGRAMING  SUMMARIZED 

A.  Policy  in  program  planning  process 
To  reach  its  audience.  RL  has  established 
practical  procedures  in  programming.  'What 
is  significant  In  these  procedtires  Is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  policy  Is  Integrated  Into  pro- 
gramming operations.  Indeed,  the  main  Im- 
pulse of  RL  policy  operations  rests  upon  the 
necessity  of  designing  policy  Into  program- 
ming. The  function  of  policy  guidance  Is  to 
establish  a  foundation  which  determines  the 
total  design  of  programming,  and  to  set  fg^th 
a  set  of  criteria  for  all  programmers,  writers, 
editors,  and  desk  chiefs  In  the  selection  of 
themes  and  subject  matter,  and  in  prescrib- 
ing the  treatment  and  tone  of  programs. 
Still,  despite  this  appearance  of  close  super- 
vision, considerable  latitude  is  allowed  for 
initiatives  in  developing  program  design  and 
selecting  materials  and  specific  subject 
matter." 

The  starting  point  for  developing  general 
program  themes  and  broad  program  plan- 
ning Is,  as  noted  above,  the  definition  of 
thematic  and  audience  priorities  In  the  Policy 
Manual.  These  guide  the  distribution  of  at- 
tention to  various  subjects  and  the  types  of 
treatment  In  the  programs.  In  working  out 
specific  program  series,  programmers  begin 
from  a  "show  plan"  which  defines  the  spe- 
cific purposes  of  the  series  and  Its  compo- 
nent programs  In  relation  to  RL's  objec- 
tives as  expre.ssed  in  the  Manual  and  other 
policy  papers.  Conferences  for  reviewing  over- 
all direction,  structure  of  programming.  The 
Monthly  Guidelines,  weekly  schedules  and 
memoranda  reflecting  advance  program  plan- 
ning—all provide  further  recurring  occa- 
sions to  formulate,  review  and  Improve  plans 
for  the  constructive  execution  of  policy .*' 
B,  Daily  morning  meetings, 
1.  Research  meeting 
In  a  sense  programming  formally  begins 
at  the  morning  meetings  held  dally  from 
Monday  through  Friday.  It  Is  here  where 
policy  and  programming  merge.  The  Research 
Meeting  at  0945  CET  is  the  first  In  a  series 
if  four  morning  meetings.  The  Director  of 
PPD  Is  the  chairman  of  this  meeting.  Par- 
ticipants Include  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Research,  a  policy  officer,  senior  research 
analysts  In  economics,  politics,  sociology', 
foreign  affairs,  and  cultural  affairs,  along 
with  the  Media  Analyst,  the  Head  of  Samlz- 
dat,  the  Head  Librarian,  and  the  Head  of  the 
Information  Center. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  a  "News 
List,"  citing  all  Important  developments  up 
to  that  time,  Is  passed  around.  Then,  all  par- 
ticipants give  an  oral  report  on  the  most  sig- 
nificant developments  affecting  their  fields 
This  Is  based  on  a  review  of  the  press  and 
other  Information  sources,  notably  their  own 
acctimulated  knowledge.  The  first  to  speak. 
however,  is  the  Soviet  Media  Analyst  who 
reports  on  Soviet  media  output,  presumably 
for  the  previous  twenty-four  hour  period. 
This  report  enables  researchers  and  pro- 
grammers to  Identify  areas  of  interest  and 
Importance.  It  also  lets  them  know  the  gaps 
and  distortions  In  Soviet  news  coverage  that 
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have  to  be  filled  and  corrected  in  program- 
ming. A  Dally  Policy  Guidance  Note  Is  Is- 
sued at  this  meeting  If  warranted.  The  first 
item  on  the  Guidance  Note,  which  is  circu- 
lated among  staff.  Is  the  report  on  Soviet 
media  output.  Usually  at  this  meeting  if  any 
important  event  emerges  in  discussion  that 
Is  Judged  to  have  significance,  the  Director 
of  PPD  will  Interrupt  with  the  remark,  as 
was  the  case  on  October  27,  1971,  "let's  pro- 
gram this,"  and  Immediately  arrange  to  have 
the  Information  passed  along  to  the  Pro- 
gram Department  with  recommendations  for 
its  use. 

What  makes  the  Research  Meeting  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  It  represents  the  point 
in  RL's  operations  where,  except  for  long- 
term  research,  the  results  of  research  can 
be  formally  and  Immediately  brought  into 
the  programming  and  policy  process.  Staff 
at  tills  meeting  conveyed  to  this  outside  ob- 
server the  impression  that  they  are  "on  top  of 
the  news,"  and  possessing  analytical  skills, 
are  able  to  Interpret  It  within  a  larger  frame- 
work of  accumulated  knowledge.  Thus,  It 
is  here  where  the  discipline  of  scholarship 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  rapidly  unfolding 
events  of  contemporary  history. 

2.  News  meeting 

At  1030  CET  the  dally  morning  News  Meet- 
ing Is  convened.  Chairman  of  the  meeting  Is 
Lennart  Savemark,  Program  Manager,  Cen- 
tral News  Service  (CNS),  Also  present  from 
CNS  are  the  News  Evaluator  on  duty  and 
the  Chief  Editor,  Other  participants  In  this 
meeting  are:  the  Director  of  PPD,  Director 
of"  Program  Operations  Division,  Program 
Manager  of  the  Nationalities  Service,  Assist- 
ant Program  Managers  of  the  Nationalities 
Service's  Caucasian  Department  and  Ukrain- 
lan-Belorusslan  Department,  Senior  Staff 
Commentator,  Staff  Commentators  of  CNS 
and  Russian  Features,  Policy  Coordinators 
from  PPD,  and  a  representative  from  RL's 
Information  Office. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  News  Meeting 
Is  to  review  the  Important  events  occurring 
in  the  world  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  up  to 
that  time,  discuss  the  treatment  of  certain 
of  these  Items,  and  Introduce  any  policy  re- 
quirements If  appropriate.  The  morning  News 
List,  a  compilation  of  priority  news  events, 
is  circulated  among  participants  of  the  meet- 
ing, (For  an  example  of  a  News  List,  see  Ap- 
pendix 6,)  At  the  meeting  on  October  26. 
1971,  Mr.  Savemark  went  down  the  list  of 
news  Items,  and  the  participants  discussed 
key  Items. 

At  these  meetings  the  Director  of  PPD,  as 
the  guardian  of  policy,  plays  a  key  role.  At 
the  October  26  meeting,  the  world  press,  In 
reporting  on  Kosygln's  trip  to  Cuba,  indi- 
cated that  there  was  a  rumor  of  Castro's  Ill- 
ness. Immediately.  Mr.  Van  der  Rhoer  Indi- 
cated that  RL  could  not  report  this  because 
It  was  speculation  and  might  prove  to  be 
Incorrect.  Castro  might  appear  at  the  air- 
port to  meet  Kosygln,  he  said,  and  thus  em- 
barrass RL.  (The  implication  was  clear  that 
such  an  unsubstantiated  report  might  have 
a  negative  effect  on  RL's  credibility  with  Its 
audience.  But,  more  Importantly,  broadcast- 
ing a  rumor  of  this  nature  runs  counter  to 
RL's  pwUcy  of  reporting  only  truthful,  fac- 
tual news  Information,)  Mr.  Van  der  Rhoer 
introduced  the  guidance  on  how  RL  would 
txeat  Peking's  admission  to  the  U.N.  At  this 
point  there  was  an  Interplay  of  discussion 
on  this  question,  with  staff  reaffirming  Mr. 
Van  der  Rhoer 's  Judgment. 

As  the  meeting  progressed,  the  Chairman 
commented  on  the  scheduling  for  the  day, 
indicating  the  news  features  that  were  going 
to  be  treated,  notably  commentary  on  Pe- 
king's admission  to  the  U.N.  After  discussion 
of  other  matters  of  RL  Interest,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

In  programming  procedures,  the  morning 
News  Meeting  Is  important,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons:  (1)  It  alerts  staff  on  the  prlorlUes  In 


news  and  news  features:  and  (2)  It  provides 
a  formal  occasion  for  the  Director  of  PPD 
to  Introduce  policy  guidance. 

3.  Nationalities  service  meeting 

The  next  morning  meeting  Is  that  of  the 
Nationalities  Service  which  begins  daily  at 
1045  CET  in  the  same  general  conference 
room.  (A  brief  meeting  Is  held  on  Saturdays 
between  the  Director  of  POD  and  the  Pro- 
gram Manager.)  Chairman  of  this  meeting  is 
Mr.  Sztumpf,  Program  Manager  of  the  Na- 
tionalities Service,  who  also  reports  on  Tatar- 
Turkestanl  programs  Dr.  David  Nlssman,  As- 
sistant Program  Manager  of  the  Caucasian 
Department,  Is  present  and  reports  on  the 
Caucasian  programs.  Also  attending  is  Mr. 
Mykola  Herus,  Assistant  Program  Manager 
of  the  Ukralnlan-Belorusslan  Department, 
who  reports  on  the  Ukralnlan-Belorusslan 
programs.  Other  participants  at  this  meet- 
ing are  Mr.  Robert  Tuck,  Director  of  the 
Program  Operations  Division,  Mr,  Van  der 
Rhoer,  Director  of  PPD,  and  the  Chief  Edi- 
tors and  Commentators  from  the  various 
desks  of  different  departments  in  the  Na- 
tionalities Service  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  (For 
biographic  sketches  of  these  staffmen,  see 
Appendix  1.) 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  Is,  il)  to  give 
the  head.s  of  the  various  departments  in  the 
Nationalities  Service  an  opportunity  to  re- 
port on  what  they  inte'nd  to  cover  In  their 
daily  programming:  and  also  at  the  same 
time,  (2)  to  provide  the  Directors  of  the  Pro- 
gram Operations  and  Pr.jgram  Policy  Divi- 
.<lons  an  opponunity  to  give  counsel  and 
gu:da;ice  ou  program  content  and  on  policy 
as  it  is  Integrated  into  programming. 

The  procedure  oper.i'es  this  way.  The  vari- 
ous departme;it  heads  review  the  content  and 
form  of  programs  within  their  respective  re- 
.spoiisibilities.  For  example,  in  the  meeting  on 
October  26,  Mr.  Herus  of  the  Ukrainian- 
Beloru.ssian  Department  di.scus.-;ed  the  gen- 
era! content  of  programs  within  his  respon- 
sibility. Indicating  that  two  niaiii  themes 
would  be  stressed,  namely.  Brezhr.ev's  visit  to 
France,  and  a  script  that  would  point  out 
how  the  regime  has  allowed  pre-1917  national 
monuments  in  Beloru.ssia  to  fall  into  disre- 
pair, while  allocating  resources  into  preserv- 
ing those  of  the  Bolshevik  period.  Samizdat 
would  also  be  ii-iCludcd  in  the  day's  program- 
ming, Mr.  Bolshevik  said. 

At  this  point  In  the  programming  proce- 
dure the  Director  of  Program  Operations  Mr, 
R ibert  Tuck  is  formally  and  directly  brought 
into  contact  with  his  top  programming  staff 
and,  accordingly,  is  able  to  introduce  both  m 
a  general  and  detailed  way  programming 
guidance.  At  the  meeting  on  the  26th,  Mr. 
Tuck  called  attentio:i  to  a  number  of  Items 
from  previous  meetings  and  noted  in  partic- 
ular those  dealing  with  Ukrainian  affairs  that 
appeared  in  the  press  review,  material  in 
Ukrainian-Russian  samizdat  publications, 
and  items  in  Ru.s=ian  samizdat.  He  tirged 
upon  the  programmers  the  importance  of 
creating  an  environment  of  cross-fertilization 
in  using  samizdat.  Matters  of  specific  interest 
in  Russian  samizdat,  he  noted,  had  also  spe- 
cial ir.teresi  for  the  nationalities  and  should 
be  used.  At  the  meeting  on  October  27.  Mr. 
Tuck,  performing  the  same  advisory  func- 
tion, called  Dr.  Nissman's  attention  to  a  re- 
cent report  of  an  old  Georgian  Bolshevik  wlio 
had  Just  died,  and  who,  having  been  released 
from  prison,  had  been  brought  before  Stalin 
still  dressed  in  his  prison  clothes.  Stalin  put 
him  In  the  foreign  ministry,  and  eventually 
he  became  an  amba=s.iclrT,  Mr  Tuck  directed 
that  this  storv  be  used  In  a  script  for  a 
Georgian  broadcast 

The  Policy  Director  also  plays  an  important 
role  in  this  meeting.  As  the  various  program- 
ming plans  are  being  presented,  he  must  In- 
troduce into  the  discussion  any  considera- 
tions on  policy.  This  occurred  twice  at  the 
meetlnc  on  October  27,  In  reporting  on  pro- 
gr.iinming  for  the  Tatar-Turkestani  Depart- 


ment, Mr,  Sztumpf  noted  thai  a  commemora- 
tion on  the  anniversary  of  Turkestan  was 
being  scheduled.  Mr.  Van  der  Rhoer  raised 
the  possibility  of  a  policy  violation  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  In  the  script  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  a  united  Turkestan.  (RL 
adheres  strictly  to  a  policy  of  no  predeter- 
mination.) Mr.  Sztumpf  assured  the  Director 
that  there  were  no  such  intimations  but  in- 
dicated that  the  division  of  Turkestan  had 
generated  deep  feelings  of  local  nailonallsm 
in  the  area,  Mr.  Van  der  Rhoer  underscored 
the  policy  point  that  the  script  should  have 
no  suggestion  of  political  reunification,  but 
should  stress  the  growth  of  national  feeling 
and  the  sense  of  common  concern — In  brief 
to  stress  the  positive. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr  Van  der  Rhoer 
raised  a  policy  question  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Ukrainian  program.  Mr.  Herus  described  a 
script  that  was  going  to  be  used  that  dealt 
with  developments  In  Hungary,  focusing  on 
•he  anniversary  of  the  1956  revolution  and 
S'.viet  intervention.  Both  Mr.  Van  der  Rhoer 
and  Mr.  Ttick  urged  that  the  script  be 
brought  up  to  date,  accenting  positive  devel- 
opments In  Hungary  under  Kadar  as  well  as 
the  intervention  of  1956,  Mr.  Van  der  Rhoer 
directed  that  the  script  be  reconsidered  At 
the  meeting  on  November  3.  Mr,  Sztumpf  re- 
ported that  the  script  was  revised  to  Include 
the  positive  side  of  developments  since  the 
revolution  as  directed  and  that  It  wa^  accept- 
able to  the  editor. 

Again,  the  important  point  to  be  observed 
here  Is  the  review  character  of  the  meeting 
by  leading  programming  and  policy  staff.  Both 
the  Directors  of  programming  and  policy 
have  formally  the  opportunity  of  advising 
and  giving  directions  on  program  content  as 
well  as  checking  for  policy.  The  accent  Is  on 
policy  adherence  and  program  quality.  The 
meetings  al.so  give  the  heads  of  the  various 
departme'its  within  the  Nationalities  Service 
opportunities  to  exchange  Ideas  on  policy  and 
programming  with  those  to  whom  they  are 
directly  responsible. 

4.  Russian  Service  Meeting 

The  fourth  and  final  morning  meeting 
is  that  of  the  Rvisslan  Service  at  1110  CET, 
The  meeting  takes  place  In  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  POD.  Chairman  of  the  meeting 
Is  the  Program  Manager  of  the  Russian  Serv- 
ice. Participants  Include  the  Managing  Editor 
of  Ru:-slan  Features,  Senior  Editors  or  Com- 
mentators from  the  Russian  Features  De- 
partment on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  Directrir  of 
POD,  and  the  Director  of  PPD, 

Discussions  at  the  Russian  Service  meeting 
parallel  form  those  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Natlon.alltles  Service.  In  the  meeting  on 
October  26.  Mr  Dlakowskl,  the  Program 
Manager,  and  Mr.  Bacherac,  the  Managing 
Editor  of  Ru.ssian  Features,  discussed  their 
programing  plans  for  the  day. 

Only  two  issues  came  to  the  fore  at  this 
meeting,  relating  not  to  the  programming 
then  under  discussion  but  rather  to  the 
samizdat  •.'.orks  of  the  di-ssident  Medvedev 
brfithers  which  were  about  to  be  published 
In  the  West,  and  the  manner  of  broadcasting 
book-size  samizdat  RL  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  get  the  rights  to  broadcast  the  content*  of 
the  Medvede\  books  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  RL  does  not 
use  published  copyrighted  books  unless  it 
has  specific  authority  Even  having  this  au- 
tliority,  It  carefully  Indicates  that  the  broad- 
cast Is  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer.  This  policy  Is  designed  to  protect 
the  writers  of  samizdat  from  reprisals  of  the 
regime. 

The  other  Issue  for  discussion  revolved 
ar.iund  the  manner  of  presenting  samizdat 
over  RL  In  commenting  on  the  problem  of 
broadcasting  the  Medvedev  bookie.  Mr,  Ttick 
suggested  that  books  of  this  nature  should 
be  analized,  discussed  and  reviewed  exten- 
sively In  broadcasts  rather  than  being  read 
In  toto.  He  emphasized  that  production-wise 
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Policy  questio:;s  did  net  arise  at  this  meet- 

la  the  meeting  ok  the  27th.  however,  the 

■stlon  of  policy  violations  U--  a  script  did 

me  up   for  dlscussl-n.   The   violation  was 
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Again,  what  Is  important  about  meetings 
■h  as  this  Is  not  so  much  what  ♦or,;<  place 
1  particular  day  but  rather  that  the 
chanism  itself  exists,  pruvidlng  opportunl- 
s  for  discussion,  exchange  of  Ideas,  pollcv 
^  programming  guidance. 

Observations  on  the  Morning  Meetings 
S.L's  mor:.l;.e  meetings  are  model.s  of  in- 
malltv.  Adn.lni.^*ratiTelv.  they  are  effl- 
i^t.  tightly  i-chednled.  ar.d  well  organized; 
In  format,  style  and  mood,  they  are 
le.  Informal,  rela.ted.  This  overlv  casual 
ironment  produces  a  mood  that  allows 
fullest  exchange  of  ideas  a.-.d  n^  doubt 
nld  enct  ur.ige  e-.en  the  most  difficult  per- 
^  to  er.gage  the  most  artlculite  ar.d  over- 
:Sdent  statTman  in  heated  discussion.  Tet 
leath  thi.-,  patena  of  Informalltv  tb-re  lies 
avsareness  of  being  Involved '  In  a  verv 
UU3  bU3lne.=^s,  and  no  doubt  the.;e  meet- 
;s  ,^.re  icenes  of  hard-hitting  verbal  combat 
the  dlaletic  of  Interacting  ideas  come  into 
"ifllct. 

n  many  respects  the  morning  meetings 
•e  on  the  charact?r  r,f  academic  seminars 
hln  a  restricted  time-frame.  Key  person- 
are  Invited  to  comment  on  Important 
blem.s  m  their  area.s  of  competence.  Ex- 
nges  of  views  and  ideas  .md  an  intesrat- 
process  of  new=;. gathering,  re-earch  and 
icy  are  allowed  to  take  place.  The  morning 
;*:ngs  provide  stafT  from  re-e.irchers  to 
Etrammers  the  opportunity  for  cross-re- 
•ins  pach  other'.s  knowledge.  Thev  provide 
'0l.:t  of  contact  in  a  formally  structured 
for  all  key  staff  to  come  toeether  In 
nl.  but  personal,  communication. 
■!-.e  entire  process  is  creative  and  is  vital 
the  effective  operations  of  the  oreaniza- 
'-  Perhnps  Dr  David  Nissman.  an  Am?rl- 
Orientali?t  and  A.ssistant  Prosram 
lager  of  RL'^  Caucasian  Department."'best 
^ribed  the  m.crnins  meetings  when  he 
■'The  morniMg  meeting  is  a  market- 
where  lde-i.s  are  bcught.  sold,  and  re- 
ed. It  is  a  free  interacting  mechanism 
wing  i-^T  m.i.ximum  exchange  of  views." 
'et,  for  the  purpose-,  of  this  study,  perhaps 
most  Important  :i--pect  of  the  morning 
"'•'gs  is  the  role  placed  by  the  Director  of 
By  his  presence  and  that  of  other  policy 
r  at  every  level  of  formal  discussion,  he  Is 
to  give  policy  guidance  and  Inject  Into 
entire  p: -gra:n.m;ns  prccess  an  aware- 
of  pcilicy  in  an  authoritative  a:id  com- 
:d!ng  w.iy.  But.  v.-h.it  is  most  sigalfican' 
"tt  his  role,  in  addition  to  this,  is  the 
oritv  he  has  tw  establish  the  permissible 
ts  of  what  can  and  what  crint'iot  be  pro- 
r.med 

Production  in  Programming  Process 
e  final  step  In  the  I'rcgraniming  procesi-. 
tie  actual   production  of   ne'^^.  feature*. 
her  pn:-;ramc.  RL's  bro.:idcastlng  day 
ni  at   1700  .Moscow  time,  two  hours  be- 
Munlch.  Thus,  declsio:-..?  taken  at  the 
ninit  meetl:igs  have  sufficient  time  to  be 
t;r:\-eci  into  prr>qramming. 
'ward  F.  Noeltpr  Is  Chlelf  '-f  the  Produc- 
Denartment.    (For  a  bl'~.£jraohlc  sketch 
\ppendix  1. 1  It  la  hi=  prime  resp-^nslbllity. 
cinsr  with   producer.-    broadcasting  staff, 
.vriter-,.  engineers  .:nd  others,  to  see 
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that  RL's  output  gets  Into  Its  final  form 
for  transmission  to  the  Soviet  audience.  One 
of  the  key  Units  in  this  process  Is  the  Con- 
tinuity Team  which  ties  the  programs  to- 
gether for  preseutatii-n  to  the  listener.  At 
this  essentially  technical  level  the  strictest 
obedleiice  ro  procedures  Is  required,  and  the 
degree  of  personal  initiative  is  severely  re- 
stricted. 

RL  has  Impressive  studio  facilities,  far 
better,  one  senior  stalfman  said,  than  'VO.A.. 
In  the  taping  process,  the  producer  of  the 
program  Is  in  one  room  with  the  engineer, 
tiie  performer  Is  In  another  sound-proof 
.ttudlo.  On  signal  from  the  producer,  the  pro- 
gram begins  and  Is  taped.  If  error  occurs. 
the  process  can  be  terminated  and  redone 
until  the  tape  is  .satisfactory.  In  some  shows 
the  producer  is  also  the  speaker,  and  thus  he 
has  multiple  functions  to  perform.  From  the 
view  of  an  uninitiated  outside  observer,  the 
operation  appears  to  be  technically  impres- 
sive, highly  professional,  and  most  efficient. 

Usually  there  Is  a  2-to-3  day  spread  be- 
tween the  time  when  a  script  has  been  ap- 
proved and  when  It  is  aired.  Except  for  news- 
'-•asts  which  are  Initially  given  "live,"  pro- 
;:rams  are  taped,  and  the  2-to-3  dav  lag  be- 
fore actual  broadcast  provides  an  abundance 
of  opportunity  for  a  careful  prebroadcast 
review.  However,  a  bulletin  can  be  aired  at 
any  time,  merely  by  pulling  out  a  time-slot 
of  one  feature  and  replacing  it  at  a  mo.Tient's 
notice.  Thus.  RL  can  be  kept  up-to-date  If 
events  change  the  content  of  taped  programs. 
Taped  program  material  to  be  used  at  the 
Taiwan  tra>-:smltter  Is  packaged  and  sent 
via  Mt  mall  to  Taiwan  ir.  sufficient  time  for 
alr;ng.  Newscasts  go  to  Taiwan  via  telex  and 
satellite. 

jm.    PHENOMENON    OF   SAMIZDAT 

A.  Development  of  Samizdat 
1.  Beginning  of  Samlzdat 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  develop- 
m.ents  in  recent  years  within  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  the  emergence  of  samlzdat. 
that  Is,  the  private  publication  and  circu- 
lation of  oiio's  own  works.  To  circumvent 
cen.sorshlp,  dls.^enting  Soviet  intellectuals 
have  resorted  to  this  device.  As  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  Soviet  Intellectual  and  political 
protest,  though  a  long  and  revered  tradition 
in  Russian  history,  It  h.as  provided  RL  with 
-1  wealth  of  material  varying  in  quality  for 
proeramming,  .\s  far  as  can  he  Judged  by  spe- 
cialists In  the  field,  samlzdat  has  an  assured 
futitre.  and  will  no  doubt  Increase  in  quan- 
tity and  Improve  ir.  quality. 

S-'.mlzdat,  a,s  an  embryonic  expression  of 
frfely  expres.'='.ed  public  opinion  In  the  Soviet 
tJiiton,  had  Its  iiiceptlon  within  the  move- 
ment of  political  dissent  that  emerged  in  the 
wake  of  Khrushchev's  de-Stallrlzatlnn  pol- 
icies.-'- The  establishment  of  safeguards 
against  the  resurgence  of  police  terror  and 
idministritive  arbitrariness,  and  the  decline 
^  I  fear  and  the  feeling  of  political  impotence 
nurtured  by  Stalinism,  led  to  a  type  of  in- 
ternal emancipation,  especially  among  the 
younger  Soviet  Intelligentsia  who  had  been 
untainted  by  the  guilt  of  the  past.  The  official 
?xnosure  of  the  "cult  of  person?lltv"  also  led 
•o  an  erosion  of  faith  In  the  party's  collec- 
tive IrfallablUty  and  In  the  efflcacv  of  Its 
Ideology.  Failure  of  the  de-Stalinlzatlon  proc- 
ess to  proceed  further  than  criticism  of  the 
pist  r.nd  the  InabtUtv  of  Khrushchev's  pol- 
.cles  to  satisfy  the  expected  promise  they 
held  n\it  at  first.  lntenslfi»d  among  the  youns; 
a  growing  feellr.g  of  alienation,  and  It  stimu- 
lated a  search  for  political  alternatives  to 
policies,  and  for  some,  alternatives  to  the 
political  system  and  its  ideology.  A  powerful 
stimulus  to  this  rising  dissent  r-'ame  from  the 
return  of  survivors  from  the  slave  labor 
camps.  It  was  these  siu-vivors,  the  Solzhe- 
rltzyn's,  that  gave  courage  to  the  youngei 
mem.bers  of  the  Intelligentsia  in  their  search 
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for  wider  political  freedom  and  more  gentiine 

f' rms  of  legality. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  relaxation  In  cor- 
rrol  over  literature,  the  literary  intelligent.qa 
'negan  to  circulate  among  themselves  ard  to 
foreign,  rhani^els  of  communication  ahe 
press  .iiid  radi^M.  roples  of  manuscripts,  ap- 
ptals.  op-.'H  letters,  and  other  protest  litera- 
ture. Tliese  channels  of  communication 
helped  to  disse.minate  this  uncensored  infor- 
mation and  accordingly  contributed  to  mold- 
ii.g  critical  opinions  Into  a  nascent  public 
opi.-tlon  that  frustrated  the  regime's  attempts 
to  suppre!;s  or  distort  facts  about  the  grow- 
ing unity  among  the  dissenting  Intelligent- 
sia. The  shift  to  the.se  unofficial  vehicles  of 
communication  became  more  pronounced  as 
the  regime  bega.'i  to  tighten  censorship  es- 
pecially sii.ce  1964. 

Pollllzatlon  of  dissent,  as  It  emerged,  cen- 
tered on  demands  for  civil  liberties  gti'aran- 
teed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  those 
guaranteed  under  the  U.N.  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  However.  U 
■spread  to  the  spheres  of  political  and  cul- 
tural-llng'i;  tic  rights  of  the  non-Rtissian 
nationaltt'.ei.  and  then  to  the  area  of  re- 
ligious freedom.  This  had  been  set  off  by 
Krushchev's  anti-religious  campaign  of  19,59- 
li)64  which  generated  a  believer's  prote.-t 
movomont.  especially  among  the  Evangeli- 
cal Chrl;;tian  Baptists.  By  the  late  1960's.  spe- 
c.flcally  In  the  summer  of  1968,  the  param- 
eters of  dissent  expanded  as  the  movement 
entered  a  new  phase  with  the  publication  of 
critclsms  bv  Sakharov.  This  was  the  first  pro- 
grammatic d.jcument  that  brought  Into 
question  some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
Soviet  system.  Thus,  the  protest  movement 
nov  enveloped  not  only  the  creative  and  lit- 
erary Intelligentsia,  many  within  the  na- 
tionalities and  among  believers,  but  also  the 
.scientific  Intelligentsia. 

2.  Spreading  Influence  of  Samlzdat 
RL,  as  prime  beneficiary  of  .samlzdat,  has 
called  It  "an  exciting  collection  of  painstak- 
ingly   copied,    unpublished    manuscripts."^ 
Much  of  it   is  reproduced  on  a  tvpewTlter, 
with   multiple   carbons.   It   Is  known   to  be 
typed  sometimes  even  In  large  Soviet  offices. 
The  fir^t  two  copies  are  often  destroyed  to 
prevent  the  pos.slbllity  of  a  typewriter"  being 
traced.  Samlzdat  p.artlclpants  risk  arrest  and 
impri.-onment.  Their  material   Is  circulated 
thnnicrh  a  network  of  liite-milnded  persons. 
Other    Sf-mhtidat    material    Is    handwTitten. 
Samlzdat  item.'^  reaching  the  West  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching 1,000  and  Include  everv-thlng  from 
book  length  works  to  articles,  appeals  and 
prote,-,ts  consisting  of  only   a  page  or  two. 
Contents,  of  samizdat  vary:  there  are  major 
literary  writings,  some  by  noted  Soviet  au- 
thors: thoughtful  essays  by  leading  speclal- 
I'^ts  dealing  with  political,  social   and  eco- 
nomic problems;  "transcripts"  of  courtroom 
trials  from  which  the  public  is  barred  (for 
example,  the  proceedings  of  the  Slniavsky- 
Daniel     trials    and    the     recent    Leningrad 
trials) ;  Individual  or  group  petitions  by  So- 
viet citizens  seeking  redress  of  grievances  or 
demanding  respect  for  constitutional  rights, - 
Samizdat  is  also  emerging  with  consider- 
able force  among  the  nationalities,  notably 
the  Ukrainians  who  have  been  becoming  pro- 
gre.sslvely  aware  of  the  erosion  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian languagt-*  and  culture  under  the  Impact 
of     Russiflcatlon.     Religious    samlzdat     has 
been  etven  a  strong  impetus  under  the  re- 
gime's campaigns  of  persecution.  The  'West- 
ern   pres-^    has    recorded    in    the    past    year 
numerous  protests  by  Soviet  Jews  on  vari- 
ous  forms   of   religious   discrimination.   In- 
cluded In  this  study  as  Appendix  7  Is  a  hand- 
written appeal  from  a  Jewish  father  to  the 
2,5th  Party  Congress,  seeking  freedom  for  his 
daughter  and  two  sons."  According  to  Peter 
Rcddaway.  a  Soviet  specialist  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  an  expert  on  samlz- 
dat. the  Roman  Catholics  In  Lithuania,  the 
Meskhetians  in  Georgia,  and  the  Unlates  In 
the  Ukraine,  and  many  others  are  becom- 
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ing  active  participants  In  samlzdat.  Rev. 
Michael  Bordeaux,  Director  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Religion  and  Communism,  and 
a  specialist  on  Soviet  affairs,  particularly 
religion  In  the  Soviet  Union,  observed  that 
rellgloits  samlzdat  is  widespread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Soviet  Union,  notably  among 
the  Baptists.!*  Appendix  8  of  this  study  con- 
tains a  few  pages  of  Baptist  samlzdat.  It  Is 
from  a  hand-printed  book  of  400  pages,  de- 
posited In  RL's  samlzdat  collection,  contain- 
ing documentation  of  a  4-year  unsuccessful 
effort  by  the  Baptists  to  convoke  an  All- 
Unlon  Congress  of  their  church."  Denied  a 
printing  press  by  the  regime  (they  have  since 
constructed  their  own),  the  Soviet  Baptists 
resorted  to  the  practice  of  the  Medieval 
monks  who  carefully  and  patiently  trans- 
cribed by  hand  the  Bible  and  other  liturgi- 
cal manuscripts. 

Samlzdat  also  produces  an  unofficial  free 
press,  the  typewritten  Chronicle  of  Events. 
Already  19  Issues  have  appeared  In  monthly 
Intervals.  'Very  little  of  samlzdat  Is  revolu- 
tionary In  tone;  by  and  large  the  stress  Is 
on  reform,  the  tone  nearly  always  Is  re- 
strained,  responsible   and  serious   minded.''^ 

Geographically,  the  "mainstream"  of  sa- 
m'zdat  Is  confined,  with  few  exceptions  like 
Solzhenitsyn's  work,  to  a  relatively  few  areas 
within  the  country's  urban.  Intellectual,  sci- 
entific centers — cities  like  Moscow.  Lenin- 
grad, and  the  large  cities  In  the  Ukraine  and 
Baltic,  and  scientific  centers  like  those  at 
Obninsk,  Pushchlno  and  Kaluga,  "These  are 
the  places."  said  Peter  Reddaway,  "that  origi- 
nate It  and  where  samlzdat  Is  widely  used."* 
"Vet.  according  to  Mr.  Reddaway.  who  has  de- 
voted great  scholarly  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem, caution  should  temper  thoughts  about 
the  widespread  circulation  of  samlzdat  doc- 
uments. Usually,  the  people  reading  samlz- 
dat arc  In  a  particular  network  where  cer- 
tain types  of  material  are  passed  around.* 
As  Martin  Dewhlrst,  another  British  special- 
ist on  Soviet  affairs  who  is  on  the  Faculty 
,  of  Slavonic  Studies  at  Glasgow  University. 
*  remarked  on  the  matter  of  religious  samlz- 
dat. "Arkady  Bellnkov.  a  widely  read  man  If 
ever  there  was  one,  did  not  seem  even  to 
have  heard  of  It,  let  alone  to  have  read  lt."» 
Yet,  Mr.  Dewhlrst  believed  that  In  potential. 
the  "dissent  movement  Is  much  bigger  than 
It  micht  appear  to  be"  from  samlzdat  litera- 
ture, but  "the  hard  core  of  the  dissent  move- 
ment seems  to  me  limited.  .  ,  ."^ 

3.  On  the  quality  of  samlzdat 

According  to  the  Judgment  of  leading 
Western  specialists  on  Soviet  affairs,  the 
quality  of  samlzdat  Is  mixed.  A  lot  of  It  is 
"very  mediocre",  said  Leonard  Schaplro. 
"some  If  It  has  been  rather  outstanding";  but 
It  "is  clean:  It's  decent:  It's  honest."  »- 
AecordluET  to  Max  Hayward  of  St.  Anthony's 
College,  Oxford,  "A  lot  of  samlzdat  Is  very 
unsophisticated,  particularly  when  It  Is  re- 
produced outside  Its  context.  But  on  the 
other  hand  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  of  very  high 
class  and  the  percentage  of  high  class  mate- 
rial has  noticeably  Increased  In  recent 
years. "'^■'  After  commenting  on  the  high  value 
of  works  by  Pomerants.  Medvedev.  Chaldlze. 
Tsukerman,  Ivanov.  and  'Volpln.  he  said  by 
way  of  generalizing :  "We  are  beginning  to 
get  longer,  more  solid  works  on  [economics] 
sociological  and  political  matters  as  well.  So  I 
think  the  value,  the  worth,  the  Intellectual 
level  Is  alreadv  higher  than  one  might 
think."  " 

Not  only  Is  the  quality  improving,  but  the 
quantity  Is  Increasing.  According  to  David 
Floyd.  Soviet  specialist  on  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  "I  would  have  thought  that  the 
Important  thing  that  one  could  say  with 
certainty  ...  Is  that  It  Is  almost  certainly 
goin^  to  Increase  In  quantity,  in  variety  and 
in  the  size  of  particular  documents. "•">^' 
4.  Future  of  samlzdat 

Moreover.  Judging  by  the  estimates  of  these 
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Western  specialists,  the  future  of  samlzdat 
seems  to  be  assured.  Peter  Reddaway  sees  the 
production  of  samlzdat  getting  stronger  In 
the  future,  though  weakening  in  the  short 
term.  This  weakness  arises  from  arrests  of 
participants,  emigration  (for  example.  ,Tew- 
Ish  Intellectuals  to  Israel),  and  pressure  on 
foreign  correspondents,  which,  he  said, 
"threatens  one  of  the  major  channels  of  the 
flow."  The  factors  In  favor  are.  however. 
Impressive.  Many  engaged  In  samlzdat  are 
scientists,  especially  the  physicists  and 
mathematicians.  Having  a  feeling  of  "cor- 
porate Identity"  and  being  "quick  to  eneage 
In  mutual  self-defense,"  they  cannot  be  taken 
lightly  by  the  regime.  They  are  the  "back- 
bone" of  this  movement,  he  said.  Secondly, 
during  the  past  three  years,  a  "remarkable 
network  obviously  has  grown  up"  of  samizdat 
correspondents.  'This  network  Is  "a  strong 
one"  and  made  up  of  people  who  are  willing 
to  run  "great  risks"  to  keep  the  network 
operating.  Finally,  he  believed  the  present 
leadership  In  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  have 
"the  resolve  to  crack  down  hard  enough  to 
seriously  stamp  It  out."  This  Is  a  movement 
that  Is  "extremely  difficult  to  control  .  .  . 
under  any  circumstances."  A  resort  to  Stalin- 
ist measures,  he  observed,  would  Involve  "the 
arrest  of  one  or  two  thousand  people,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  leading  scientists,  and  I  don't 
see  the  present  leadership  or  any  leadership 
In  the  foreseeable  future  doing  that."-^ 

Indeed,  what  seemed  most  Impressive,  was 
the  Judgment  of  other  specialists  that  .saimlz- 
dat.  "In  a  curious  way,"  as  Mr.  Hayward  put 
It,  "has  been  almost  legitimized  in*  recent 
years  .  .  ."  ''  Abe  Brumberg.  former  editor  of 
USIA's  Problems  of  Communism  and  now  a 
specialist  In  samlzdat,  recalled  a  conversa- 
tion In  Brussels  with  Svetchensky  who  said. 
In  Mr.  Brumberg's  words,  "every  small  step 
becomes  somehow  legitimized.  Everv  small 
achievement  is  considered  legitimized, 
whereas  three  years  ago  the  very  existence  of 
samlzdat  was  considered  to  be  subversive. 
Now  the  authorities  make  distinctions  be- 
tween what  kind  of  samlzdat  "  some  Is  ac- 
ceptable, some  Is  not."* 

B.  RL's  Use  of  Samlidat 
1.  Main  depository  of  samlzdat 

For  RL.  samlzdat  Is  the  beginning  of  a 
harvest  after  years  of  labor  sowing  the  seeds 
of  democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union.  ThouEii  It 
claims  no  special  credit  beyond  that  of  being 
one  of  the  many  forces  contributing  to  In- 
ternal changes  toward  liberalization  within 
tlie  Soviet  Union,  still  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  RL's  role  has  been  most  signifi- 
cant. According  to  Mr,  'Van  der  Rhoer. 
"samlzdat  has  opened  up  a  new  dimension  to 
RL's  activity.  It  represents  as  welling  up  of 
a  generation  of  new  Ideas  from  within  the 
country."  "RL  has  always  believed,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  It  could  not  Impose  views  of 
one  country  upon  another.  Now  It  sees  these 
new  Ideas  coming  forth  and  see  also  the  need 
to  disseminate  them  among  the  Soviet 
people." 

RL  has  the  largest  deposit  of  samlzdat  In 
the  world  to  draw  upon  for  its  programming. 
and  Its  archives  are  gro'.vlng  daily.  In  Its 
central  registry,  It  has  listed  over  GOO  docu- 
ments, according  to  an  estimate  ptiblished  In 
June  1971."°  Six  months  later  Mr,  Van  der 
Rhoer  Indicated  that  on  the  basis  of  50n 
pages  representing  a  standard  volume,  there 
were  at  that  time  15  volumes.  In  April  1971, 
RL's  Research  Department  prepared  a  biblio- 
graphic reference  handbook  entitled.  "Five 
Years  of  Samlzdat."  a  companion  volume  to 
an  earlier  RL  "Register  of  Samlzdat"  This 
latest  reference  work,  according  to  Dr.  Bolter, 
Its  compiler,  "attempts  to  catalog  all  the 
documents  which  have  come  Into  our  pos- 
session In  thematic  categories  for  purposes 
of  speedy  retrieval  and  reference."'  Sub- 
divided into  18  major  categories,  ranging 
from  Stalinism,  through  law.  antl-Semltlsm 
to  science  and  the  nationalities,  and  arranged 
chronologically  within  each  category,  the 
handbook  Is  an  Impressive  effort  In  librarian- 


ship  and  itself  a  short  history  of  .samlzdat- 
at-a-glance 

Normally,  samizdat  comes  to  RL  from  di- 
verse sources:  documents  are  not  sent  spe- 
clflcally  to  RL  from  the  Soviet  Union.  RL 
staffers,  knowledgeable  In  their  field,  know 
what  is  available  through  their  own  reading 
and  by  other  means  of  communlcatlotis.  Most 
documents  have  been  publicized  elsewhere 
before  RL  gets  them  Some  documents  are 
acquired  through  private  sources  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  famotis  pieces  of  samlzdat 
Is  Andrei  Saltharov's.  "Progress.  Coexistence, 
and  Intellectual  Fteedom"  A  full  text  of 
Sakharov's  essay  was  ptiblished  in  The  New 
York  T^mes  on  July  22.  1968.  RL  draws  heav- 
ily from  the  publications  of  Sakharov  in  Its 
programming.  (Excerpts  from  his,  "Progress. 
Coexistence  and  Intellectual  Freedom",  are 
reproduced   In  Appendix  28  ) 

RL's  greatest  problem  in  dealing  with  sam- 
lzdat has  centered  on  the  organization  of 
this  mass  of  enormously  Important  primary 
source  material  on  contemporary  Soviet  his- 
tory; the  matter  of  sharing  this  bounty  with 
others  in  the  Western  scholarly  community; 
the  task  of  Intecratlnc  samlzdat  Into  RL's 
programming;  aiid  finally,  the  need  to  estab- 
lish Internal  policy  governing  Its  use  In  or- 
der to  pr.jtect  the  authors,  preserve  RL's 
organizational  principles,  and  maximize  the 
use  of  the  documents  In  achieving  RL's  goals 
and  purposes. 

2.  Lf'ndon  Conference  nn  Saml^-dat 

In  an  effort  to  get  further  gtildance  from 
Western  scholars.  RL  held  a  conference  In 
London  In  April  1971  and  gave  It  the  title. 
"The  F\iture  of  Samlzdat:  Significance  and 
Prospect."*'  Attending  this  conference  were 
leading  BrltLsh  and  American  scholars  In 
Soviet  studies,  most  of  whom  have  already 
been  identified  In  this  study  The  agenda  of 
the  conference  and  the  subsequent  cilsctisslon 
centered  on  the  matter  of  saml^dat's  future 
In  the  next  two  to  five  years  and  the  proper 
rcle  for  RL.  other  foreign  broadcasters,  and 
publishers  in  regard  t'-'  samlzdat.  Among  the 
points  discussed  at  this  conference  were' 
the  need  for  broadcasting  without  delay 
documents  relaiine  to  specific  abuses,  spe- 
cific trials,  and  especially  forth-coming 
trials:  "  the  Importn'ice  of  broadcasting  legal 
material  of  practical  use  such  as  the  Yesen- 
In-Volpln  document  advising  what  can  be 
legally  done  and  not  done  when  being  In- 
terrogated: "  the  Importance  of  broadcast- 
ing all  documetns,  whatever  their  points  of 
advocacy:  "  the  Inherent  shortcomings  of 
self-censorship;  '•'■  and  the  need  for  tolerance 
In  dealing  with  conflicting  points  of  view  ex- 
pressed in  simlzdat.*'  Tlie  problem  of  estab- 
lishing a  modus  operandi  for  making  the 
documents  available  to  scholars  was  also 
discussed.  ^Tr.  BrumberEr  expressed  the  vlev.- 
that  copies  shotild  be  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  u.se  bv  American  scholars '" 
Arrangements  were  subsequently  made  to  do 
this.*' 

3.  Broadcast  Guidance  on  Samlzdat 
One  of  the  important  resul's  of  the  samlz- 
dat conference  was  the  final  formulation  of 
an  RL  Broadcast  Guidance  on  the  use  of 
samlzdat  doctiments  (A  draft  copy  of  the 
guidance  had  been  circtilated  at  the  con- 
ference.) The  text  of  the  policy  guidance  Is 
reproduced  In  Anpendlx  9,  In  spelling  out 
principles  and  procedures  in  reporting  on 
.samizdat  documents,  the  guidance  made  the 
following  general  points;  RL  -vlll  not  know- 
ingly broadcast  a  fabrication;  It  will  not 
knowingly  broadcast  genuine  works,  or  ver- 
sions of  them,  distributed  In  the  West  by 
agencies  of  the  reclme  with  the  Intention 
of  harming  the  authors:  RL  will  exert  every 
effort  to  assure  that  its  broadcasts  of  genuine 
texts  or  excerpts  are  identified  or  attributed 
on  the  air  to  reptitable  Western  media 

In  planning  broadcasts  on  samlzdat,  Rl 
set  down  the  follo't  ing  principles-  RI.  will 
relay  the  direct  verbatim  text  in  full  ■.^ hen- 
over  po.sslble;  it  will  always  disassociate  the 
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thor  Trom  RL's  use  of  his  text  of  excerpts; 

/s    presentation    of   readings    wlU   reflect 

ews  of  the  author  and  his  text  and  not 
those  of  RL;  commentary  is  to  be  made 
oily  after  the  text  or  excerpts  have  been 
b  oadcast;  RL  will  not  by  timing  or  content 
^    Its  broadcasts  endanger  an  author  whose 

sltlon  seems  precarious;  and.  flnallv,  the 
gTlldance  reemphaslzed  the  point  that  RL 
bioadcasts  In  all  languages  the  appearance 
ol  genuine  documents  In  any  language  of  the 
:  5SR,  employing  the  technique  of  cross- 
•"rsortlng.'" 

4.  Internalizing  Samlzdat 
RL  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  Internal- 
•   the   texts  of  samlzdat  documents,   and 
the  past  two  years  the  amount  of  pro- 
gramming devoted  to  samlzdat  has  Increased 
tantlally.    In    April    1971,    RL    reported 
Its  Russian   language  services  devoted 
jiours^per  week  of  Its  36  hours  of  original 
time  to  readings  and  discussion  of 
;  materials.  During  the  first  quarter 
1969.  these  readings  and  discussions,  hi- 
cl;^dlng  repeats,  averaged  4  hours  per  month; 
the    first    quarter   of    1971,   the   average 
:ii  reased  to  58  hours  per  month.*^  According 
■  Mr.  Van  der  Rhoer,  RL  broadcasted  nearly 
'  hours  In  March   1971."  Some  broadcasts 
made  at  dictation  speed  to  enable  the 
ener  to  record  what  is  being  said  for  later 
ding  and  dissemination. 
Ilnce  the  fall  of  1968,  RL  has  been  broad- 
ting  straight  readings  without  comment 
samlzdat   materials   in   a  show  entitled, 
tters  and  Documents."  These   materials 
mainly  on  political  and  social  themes. 
:  ipubllshed   Works  of  Soviet  Authors"   Is 
ither    show    which    brings    the    listener 
light  readings  of  belles-lettres  materials. 
i|s  series,  running  since  May  1969.  haa  In- 
ed  works  by  Marchenko,  Bulgakov,  Pla- 
IV,  Pasternak,   SolzhenltsjTi,  and  N.  Ya. 
delshtam.  One  day  a  week  the  "Samlz- 
Revlew"  show  discusses  a  samlzdat  docu- 
Tt  or  some  aspect  of  the  dissent  move- 
it  In  the  USSR.  The  objective  of  the  show 
D  demonstrate  to  listeners  that  their  fel- 
cltlzens  who  contribute  to  samlzdat  have 
'.y  constructive  Ideas  and  alternatives  to 
me  practices  and  shoiUd   be  supported 
vely  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  posl- 
s    institutional  changes.  Other  RL  shows 
i^h  sometimes  use  samlzdat  material  and 
1  topics  are.   "Soviet  DaUy  Commen- 
"CPSU  Affairs."  "USSR  This  Week." 
"Coatemporary    Thought,"   and    "Prom   the 
Other  Shore." 

P  (rhaps  most  Illustrative  of  RL's  efforts  to 

malje  unpublished  works  of  noted  Soviet  au- 

known  within  their  own  country,  are 

broadcast    of    works    most    famUlar    to 

leans.  During  February  19-34,  RL  read 

parts  Andrei  Amalrlk's.  "WlU  the  So- 

Unlon  Survive  untU  1984?"  Prom  March 

1970.  It  read  In  16  parts  Pasternak's 

•  Zhlvago."  Prom  July  to  December 

C .  It  read  In  62  parts  Solzhenltsyn's  "The 

■*  Circle."  52  In  recent  months,  Solzhent- 

.   "August    1914"   has   been   aired. 

addition  to  broadcasting  the  works  of 

la's   Nobel    prize   winning   authors.   RL 

transmits  to  Its  Soviet  audience  letters, 

's,  and  other  documents  from  religious 

and  those  relating  to  the  national - 

In  the  last  year  protests  and  appeals 

ovlet  Jews  have  been  programmed. 

"-"  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
of  samlzdat   materials  in  the 
Service.    In    August    1971,   for 
le,    the    Ukrainian    Service    broadcast 
;  ally    daUy    materials    from    Vkrainakiy 
n/k    (Ukrainian    Herald),    the    organ    of 
"*"'-"  samlzdat.  From  August  23-31,  it 
"Chronicle  of  Resistance"  by  Val- 
Moroz.  Another  example  Ja  the  broad- 
In  the  North  Caucasian  Service  of  Sak- 
1  '"8  pamphlet,  "Reflections  on  Progress 
Coex  stance  and  InteUectual  Preedom."  from 
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August  5-13  In  the  Russian,  Karachal,  Osse- 
tlan  and  Avar  languages." 
5.  Magnltlzdat,  Another  Form  of  Samlzdat 
Another  form  of  samlzdat  that  haa  ap- 
peared In  the  Soviet  Union  is  called,  •mag- 
nltlzdat," that  Is  "tape  publishing."  The  tape 
recorder,  now  in  fairly  common  use,  enables 
the  listener  to  preserve  samlzdat  broadcasts 
on  tape  for  later  listening  and  circulation. 
Magnltlzdat  has  even  appeared  on  the  black 
market,  According  to  one  RL  listener.  RL's 
broadcasts  of  Svetlana  AllUuyeva's  (Stalin's 
daughter)  book,  "Twenty  Letters  to  a 
Friend,"  were  selling  from  70  to  120  rubles 
(877  to  $132),  the  price  depending  upon  re- 
ception.'■< 

RL  Is  able  to  benefit  from  magnltlzdat  In 
other  ways  than  by  the  multiple  dissemina- 
tion of  Us  broadcasts,  and  that  la  by  broad- 
casting directly  to  the  Soviet  Union  magnlt- 
lzdat of  songs  not  played  over  the  state 
radio  or  released  In  record  form  bv  the  state 
pressing  plants.  These  are  songs  by  the 
"minstrels"  or  "troubadours,"  as  they  have 
come  to  be  known,  that  is,  professional  sing- 
ers or  amateurs  whose  songs  express  their 
personal  feelings  and  concerns  and  not  the 
sterile  official  optimism  sponsored  by  the 
regime.  Since  these  songs,  coming  from  with- 
in the  Soviet  people  themselves,  express 
what  the  Soviet  people  think  and  feel,  RL 
believes  that  Its  listeners  will  be  Interested 
in  hearing  them. 

Accordingly  on  July  1.  1971.  RL  established 
a  new  show  entitled,  "To  the  Sound  of  Gui- 
tars." to  be  hosted  by  Galina  Zotova.  The 
songs  of  the  "troubadours"  were  to  speak 
for  themselves;  there  would  be  no  RL  com- 
mentary beyond  an  Introduction. « 

Appended  to  this  study  as  Appendix  10  Is 
the  text  and  translation  of  an  example  of 
magnltlzdat.  It  Is  a  song  based  on  a  poem 
entitled.  'Francois  Villon"  and  sung  by  Bu- 
lat  Okudzhava  who  had  sung  this  song  for 
the  first  time  when  In  Paris  a  few  vears  ago. 
Expressing  themes  of  humanity  and  God,  the 
song  Is  sung  in  the  style  of  traditional 
American  folk  music  yet  with  a  Russian 
flavor;  and  while  it  cannot  be  fullv  appreciat- 
ed unless  heard,  still  it  can  be  a'movnlg  ex- 
perience to  the  listener,  especially  to  young 
people  who  in  recent  years  have  regenerated 
this  form  of  American  folk  art." 

C.  Significance  of  Samisdat  for  RL 
1.  Soviet  Generated  Thoughts  and  Ideas 
What  Is  most  significant  about  samlzdat 
for  RL  Is  that  It  comes  from  within  the 
Soviet  people  themeslves.  It  Is  not  some- 
thing Imposed  from  outside;  it  Is  rather  their 
own  response  to  their  own  Internal  problems, 
formulated  according  to  their  own  require- 
ments, capabilities,  and  experience.  Samlzdat 
13  a  form  of  self-llberalljjation  whose  major 
function  is,  as  Leopold  Labedz  said,  "to  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  to  break  the  taboos  which 
otherwise  permeate  the  horizon  of  think- 
ing."" Samlzdat  encourages  rational 
thought,  the  enemy  of  Stalinism,  and  ex- 
tending the  "horizon  of  thinking,"  represents 
the  maturation  of  democratic  Ideas  within 
the  context  of  the  Soviet  system. 

As  a  stimulant  to  Independent  thinking, 
-amlzdat  is  the  nascent  expression  of  a 
seniUne  democratically  formed  public  opin- 
ion, however  diverse  and  unstructured.  It 
nfiust  be  loked  upon,  therefore.  In  the  words 
of  Mr  Labedz.  as  "preparing  the  ground  for 
some  future  possible  trans-substantiation,  so 
to  say" — possibly  a  long-term  expectation  of 
Internal  reform  In  the  tradition  of  the 
Decembrists  of  1825,"  In  samlzdat,  basic 
questions  are  being  asked;  Its  momentum  Is 
forward:  and  according  to  Dmitri  Pospolev- 
sky  of  RL.  evidence  Is  gathering  that  It  Is 
even  entering  a  new  phase  of  development 
with  the  emergency  of  different  Ideological 
camps  (for  example,  resumption  of  the  his- 
toric conflict  between  the  Slavophiles  and 
Westemlzers),  suggesting  that  many  people 
are.  Indeed,  thinking  about  political  alterna- 
tives. 


2.  Permanence  of  Samlzdat 
The  permanence  of  samlzdat  Is  another 
significant  element  for  RL.  Samlzdat  has  an 
assured  future  by  virtue  of  the  prestige  and 
power  of  many  of  Its  participants  and  by 
the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  regime 
to  stamp  It  out.  In  an  expanding  environ- 
ment where  fear  has  diminished,  participants 
will  and  do  take  their  chances.  And  as  the 
body  of  samlzdat  magnifies  in  number  and 
subject  matter,  embracing  the  multi-con- 
cerns of  this  multi-national  people  the 
regime  has  found  itself  Inferen'tlally 
legitimizing  it,  giving  In  to  pressure  on  the 
one  hand  to  discriminate  between  degrees 
and  kinds,  and  being  paralyzed  by  a  sense  of 
inaction  on  the  other  not  wishing  to  revert- 
to  Stalinism.  * 

Caught  between  these  pressures  and  in- 
fluenced by  other  deep-rooted  forces,  the  re- 
gime has  had  to  acquiesce  In  many  demands 
by  the  dissenters  and,  perforce,  has  had  to 
moderate  In  some  respects  its  arbitrary  style 
of  admlnUtratlon.  This  la  anorther  slgnlflcant 
aspect  of  samlzdat  where  the  role  of  RL   as 
a  prime  disseminator  of  samlzdat,  has  been 
most    Important.    PubUcatlon    of    samlzdat 
material  spelling  out  the  legal  rights  of  the 
Soviet  citizens,  according  to  a  recent  arrival 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  has  contributed  to 
moderating  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  KGB 
and    making    them    act    more    responsibly 
Knowledge  and  respect  for  the  procedures  of 
arrest    and    law    enforcement    are    growing 
More  conscious  of  their  rights  under  law,  the 
Soviet  people  are  increasingly  Insisting  that 
these  rights  be  recognized.  As  Mr.  Van  der 
Rhoer  remarked,  "the  Soviet  people  do  not 
regard  law  as  a  mockery;  they  see  It  as  an 
important  element  In  Soviet  life  and  Insist 
upon  Its  enforcement."  What  RL  Is  engaged 
in.  he  said.  "Is  a  law  and  order  campaign 
for  human  rights."  » 

3.  Prom  the  Intelligentsia 
For  the  most  part,  samlzdat  is  produced 
by  the  Intellectual  elite  of  the  nation    the 
prime  audience  that  RL  seeks  to  influence.* 
This  Is  a  fact  of  greatest  significance  for  RL. 
Among  Western  specialists  In  Soviet  affairs, 
RL  has  been  called  an  "echo  chamber"  and 
a  "sounding  board''  which,  according  to  Mr 
Labedz,  "makes  It  possible  to  have  samlzdat 
bouncing   back   and   providing,   in   effect  a 
means    of    communication    between    Soviet 
citizens."*  "If  it  does  no  more  than  that  " 
according  to  Max  HaywarC,  "It  will  perform 
an   Invaluable  historical   role;"  for  its  role 
"Is  defined  by  what  has  happened  In  Russia. 
It  Is  part  of  the  process,  in  fact,  and  Is  there 
providentially  to  transmit  this  material  back 
and  give  It  wider  dissemination."  «i 
4.   RL   as   a   "Voice   of   the   Soviet   People" 
This  sums  up  the  Importance  of  samlzdat 
for   RL;    for   RL  has  become   the   principal 
source  for  disseminating  samlzdat  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union.  And  It  does  so  with- 
out risk  to  the  individual.  As  a  recent  new- 
comer from  the  Soviet  Union  said,  "If  one 
listens    over    the    radio,    it    Is    a    beautlfiU 
thing."  and  "there  are  no  documents  that 
could  cause  trouble.'' 

What  RL  does  Is  to  magnify  the  audience 
from  what  would  ordinarily  be  a  small  net- 
work to  embrace  a  national  constituency.  In 
so  doing.  RL  has  become  a  prime  source  for 
uniting  the  disparate  elements  of  Soviet 
samlzdat  producers.  As  a  disseminator  of  all 
forms  of  samlzdat  from  both  the  Russians 
and  the  nationalities,  It  has  given  national 
currency  to  ideas  and  concepts  that  would 
have  been  restricted  regionally  and  within 
a  small  group.  Thus,  by  becoming  a  prime 
transmitter  of  samlzdat  RL  has  contributed 
substantially  to  this  self-generating  phe- 
nomenon within  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  Mr.  Francis  S.  Ronalds. 
Deputy  to  the  Executive  Director,  there  Is 
"no  question  that  RL  Is  playing  as  essen- 
tial role  In  giving  the  publicity  that  samlzdat 
needs  and  that  the  democratic  forces  need." 
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■What  Is  happening,"  he  said  "Is  that  themes 
plugged  for  the  past  3  years  are  now  turn- 
ing up  In  samlzdat.  The  process  continues; 
and  what  takes  place  is  a  process  of  Increase 
by  geometric  proportions." 

5.  Enrichment  of  RL's  Research  and 
Programming 

Finally,  samlzdat  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  RLs  research  resources  and  its 
programming  "staff",  for  researchers  and 
programmers  now  have  original  materials 
from  which  to  draw  In  designing  programs, 
and  they  have,  in  effect,  ready-made  scripts 
from  writers  within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
RL  benefits,  therefore,  not  only  from  an 
enrichment  of  its  research  materials,  but 
perhaps  even  more  Importantly,  by  having 
the  most  effective  "voices",  speaking  directly 
to  the  Soviet  people  the  thoughts  of  the 
Soviet  people  themselves  and  not  having 
been  filtered  essentially  through  the  minds 
of  outsiders.  The  "purity"  of  thoughtful 
reflection  on  the  Soviet  experience  Is.  there- 
fore, preserved. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  RL  Basic  Briefing  Outline,  July  2,  1971, 
p.  1  (RL,  v.  V.  pt.  10.)  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool  gave 
this  description  of  the  uncertainty  In  deter- 
mining one's  audience:  "The  mass  media 
represent  a  pecuUar  mode  of  communication 
in  which  one  does  not  know  to  whom  one  Is 
talking.  Broadcasting  or  writing  for  the  press 
is  like  dropping  a  note  In  a  bottle  over  the 
side  of  a  boat.  The  man  who  receives  It  may  be 
king  or  pauper,  relative  or  stranger,  friend  or 
foe."  (Pool,  Mass  Media  and  Their  Inter- 
personal Social  Functions  In  the  Process  of 
Modernization,  p.  435.) 

-Justification  and  the  rationale  for  this 
approach  were  explained  by  Dr.  Pool  In  these 
words.  "For  a  few  writers,  scientists,  and  high 
officials  direct  foreign  contact  Is  a  major 
source  of  information."  As  "elite  persons," 
they  are  "domestic  communicators  as  well  as 
Important  men  In  their  own  right."  As  per- 
sons "well-Informed  about  and  possibly  well- 
disposed  toward  the  West,  they  can  be  an  In- 
fluential force  for  liberalization  of  the  so- 
ciety." And  he  went  on  with  this  perceptive 
and  relevant  observation;  "They  are  also 
gatekeepers  through  whom  Information  flows 
to  the  average  Soviet  citizen,  who  himself 
rarerly  sees  foreigners."  (Pool,  Opportunities 
for  Change:  Communications  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  p.  12.) 

^RL  Policy  manual,  March  1971,  pp.  13-14. 
(RL  V.  rv,  pt.  4.) 

•Ibid.,  p.   15. 

^Ibld.  p.  16. 

•Ibid.,  p.  17. 

'Ibid.,  p.  18. 

'Ibid.,  p.  18. 

"Ibid.,  p.  19. 

'"Ibid.,  p.  19. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  20-21. 

'-"Ibid.,  p.  23. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  23-25. 

"For  a  Soviet  comment  on  the  rational- 
ization of  audiences,  see,  U.S.  Radio  In  Psy- 
chological Warfare,  pp.  21-24. 

»=  Ibid.,  pp.  26-28. 

"  The  scientist  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Soviet  people  learn  more  about  their  own 
spaceflights  from  foreign  radio  than  Soviet 
media,  not  to  speak  of  American  spaceflights 
which,  he  said,  Interest  "the  Soviet  people  as 
indeed  all  humanity." 

'■  This  problem  was  brought  out  by  a  for- 
mer Leningrad  student  who  had  reviewed 
some  of  RL's  output  in  December  1970.  In  the 
show,  "Prom  Cheka  to  KGB.  it  12,"  he  pointed 
out  the  danger  Inherent  In  broadcasting 
abaut  World  War  II  "in  which  so  many  peo- 
ple suffered."  He  explained  the  dlfflculty  of  a 
Soviet  audience  trying  to  understand  some  of 
the  observations  about  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact 
of  1939  presented  in  the  program  when 
their  knowledge  of  the  incident  Is  Incom- 
plete. Explanations  were  needed,  he  said.  In 
such  references.  "The  agreement  with  Hitler 


Is  hushed  up  in  the  USSR,  and  young  people 
have  a  very  hazy  Idea  of  It."  He  concluded: 
"One  shoiUd  approach  this  period  with  great 
caution."  (RL,  Special  Program  Evaluation 
Report  #1-71.  March  29,  1971,  p.  2.) 

Anyone  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  International  relations  and  history 
with  even  knowledgeable  Communists  will 
have  ■  probably  experienced  this  problem  of 
communications.  Often  times  some  of  the 
most  common  knowledge  about  recent  his- 
tory Is  unknown.  The  effect  Is  that  a  prom- 
ising dialogue  can  collapse  despite  good  In- 
tentions on  both  sides. 

"Quality  Control  Report,  +p  16-71,  August 
20,  1971. 

'»  RL  policy  formulation,  June  8,  1971,  p.  12. 
(RL,  v.  rv,  pt.  7.) 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 

^  For  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  dis- 
sent movement  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  ex- 
amples of  samlzdat,  see  Boclurklw,  Bohdan 
R.  Political  dissent  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Studies  In  comparative  communism,  April 
1970:  74-148. 

»RL  Statement,  June  14,  1971,  p.  6  (RL, 
v.L) 

-3  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

«RL,  v.  XIX,  pt.  B. 

-=RL,  Future  of  samlzdat,  April  23,  1971, 
pp.  20-21.  (RL,  V.  n,  pt.  Dl.) 

-■•'RL,  V. xrx, pt.  A. 

-'RL  Statement,  June  14,  1971,  pp.  6-7. 
(RL,  V.  L) 

^RL,  Future  of  samlzdat.  p.  21.  (RL,  v.  II, 
pt.    Dl.) 

=»Ibld.,  pp.  21-22. 

■"'Ibid.,  p.  21. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 

"-Ibid.,  p.  12.  Mr.  Schaplro  added:  "I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  If  my  American 
friends  will  forgive  me,  when  I  read  some 
of  the  things  that  are  published  by  Ameri- 
can intellectuals,  or  English  Intellectuals 
for  that  matter  (except  they  write  less) ,  but 
when  I  read  some  of  the  stuff  that  is  pub- 
lished by  them  I  turn  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  refreshment  to  the  naive,  but  neverthe- 
less honest  and  moral  writing.  What  is 
naivete?  The  naivete  of  these  great  demo- 
cratic societies  of  ours,  where  nonsense 
streams  out  of  the  public  press,  from  intel- 
lectuals of  one  sort  or  another,  at  least  you 
do  not  get  that  from  the  Soviet  Union.  You 
get  the  official  claptrap,  but  the  stuff  of 
samlzdat  is  clean;  It's  decent  it's  honest." 

« Ibid.,  p.  14. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  16-17. 

»^  Ibid.,  p.  5.  Mr.  Floyd  noted  the  extensive 
bibliography  prepared  by  RL  on  samlzdat 
and  observed:  "These  chaps  write  a  lot  and 
the  feeling  Is  that  they  are  not  getting  more 
economical  with  words  and  one  would  Imag- 
ine that  this  process  Is  going  to  continue.  It 
Is  especially  apparent  with  the  output  of  doc- 
uments concerned  with  the  question  of  Jew- 
ish emigration  and  antl-semltlsm." 

•'■Ibid.,  pp.  2-3. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
"Ibid.,  p.  27. 

'"  RL  Policy  formulation.  June  8,  1971 ,  p  10. 
(RL,  v,IV,  pt.  7.) 

"RL.  Future  of  samlzdat.  April  23.  1971,  p. 
4.  (RL,  v.II,  pt.  Dl.) 

"Ibid. 

'-'Ibid,  p.  30. 

«Ibld.,  p.  29. 

"Ibid.,  p.  33.  Leonard  Schaplro  observed: 
"I  might  Interpose  this.  To  my  mind  It  is  a 
hundred  times  more  Important  to  demon- 
strate to  these  people  what  objectives  liberal 
reporting  Is.  than  it  Is  to  pursue  any  par- 
ticular opinion.  Let  them  see  that  they  get 
absolutely  everything.  If  it  is  something  that 
you  dislike  Intensely,  well,  you  say  that  you 
dislike  It  and  you  say  why.  'Nevertheless,  this 
Is  part  of  the  InteUectual  produce  of  the 
country  and  therefore  we  broadcast  It."  And 
for  Radio  Liberty  to  depart  from  that  would 
be  disastrous." 

"Ibid.,  pp.  31-32, 


•"Ibid.,  p.  8 

•■  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

*- In  October  1971.  a  conference  was  held 
at  McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
on  samlzdat.  Iri  a  report  on  the  conference 
giving  his  general  impressions.  Dr.  Gene  Soeiu 
indicated  that  the  conference  acknowledged 
that  dissent  and  samlzdat  are  a  fact  of  cur- 
rent Soviet  life  worth  taking  seriously.  Those 
academicians  present  agreed  that  it  would 
have  been  unthinkable  to  call  such  a  corJer- 
ence  even  a  few  years  ago  and  anticipate  the 
convening  of  another  one  In  the  near  future. 
Stress  was  placed  on  foreign  radio  broad- 
ca.sting  as  a  major  factor  in  amplifying  voices 
of  dissent,  encouraging  this  or  that  group  to 
emulate  others  more  bold  and  acting  tt-'^  a 
partial  restraint  on  regime  repression.  Re- 
spect was  evident  for  RL  research  on  samlz- 
dat combined  with  urpent  requests  from 
many  participants  that  RL  provide  theni  ■^■Ith 
material,  (Sosln  to  Bolte-  -xud  Van  der  Rlioer. 
RL  Telex  frc>m  New  York,  October  28.  1971.) 
.RL.  V.  XIX.) 

"RL.  Program  Policy  Division.  Broadcast 
Guidance.  The  Use  of  Documents  from  the 
USSR.  June  9,  1971,  7  p.  (RL,  v.  PV,  pt,  8b.) 

'"RL,  Radio  Liberty's  Russian  Service 
samlzdat  programming,  Munich.  April  1971. 
p.  1-5.  (RL.  v.ILpt.  D2). 

"RL,  Future  of  samlzdat,  April  1971,  p  5. 
(RL.  v.n.  pt.  1.) 

"-Ibid.,  pp.  3-19 

•'■^'Sakouta  to  Van  der  Rhoer.  C-cverage  of 
samlzdat  material  in  August  1971  RL  pro- 
grams. RL  Memorandum,  October  20.  1971 

"RL  Statement,  June  1971.  p.  7.  (RL.  v. I.) 

"=RL.  Show  plan.  To  the  Sound  of  Guitars, 
July  1,  1971.  (RL,  v.LX,  pt.  I  ) 

■•'The  writer  played  this  tape  to  four  13- 
year  old  American  girls,  and  while  only  know- 
ing the  general  message  of  the  song's  words, 
they  were,  nonetheless,  deeply  moved  by  the 
style  and  sincerity  of  the  singer. 

"■  RL,  Future  of  samlzdat,  AprU  1971.  p.  27. 
(RL,  v.  II,  pt.Dl.) 

'*Ibld.,  pp.  10-11. 

'■*  According  to  a  recent  resident  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Soviet  citizen  who  is  ap- 
proached for  Interrogation  by  the  police  does 
not  have  to  automatically  respond  to  their 
questions.  If  the  police  have  an  order  permit- 
ting them  to  interrogate,  then  one  must  talk. 
Still,  one  is  not  obliged  to  Inform  on  others. 
By  refusing  to  talk,  he  would  be  liable  to  the 
loss  of  a  certain  percentage  of  pay  over  a  six- 
month  period,  thus  avoiding  the  nicral  bur- 
den of  Incrlmlnatliig  a  friend, 

*RL.  Future  of  samlzdat,  April  1971.  p.  9. 
(RL,  V.  II,  pt.Dl). 
'  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

CH.^PTKR  V:  RL's  Programming  Prep.\r*- 
TioNs  AND  Operations.  Polict  and  Qi'ai  - 
iTY  Control 

I.  general  programmiko:  news. 

COMMFNT.fRV      ffMrRls 

.4.  RL's  prograin  operations  division 
1 .  Tlieory  of  Programming 

RL's  business  Is  broadcasting;  program- 
minp  Is.  therefore.  Us  chief  function.  Mr. 
Tuck.  RLs  Chief  of  POD.  put  It  this  way: 
"The  key  to  RLs  operations  is  program- 
ming This  is  the  end  product,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  whole  operation.  Programming 
Is  the  point  of  contact  with  the  Soviet  au- 
dience "  Therefore,  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding responsibilities  of  POD  Is  to  know 
what  the  Soviet  audience  wants  and  to  de- 
termine how  RL  can  satisfy  these  wants.  As 
Mr.  Tuck  said.  "Our  business  Is  psyching 
ourselves  to  psyche  tlie  audience." 

In  program  planning  POD  operates  at 
least  theoretically,  on  the  principle  of  an 
Inverted  pyramid,  as  Mr.  Scott  described  It. 
where  the  first  appeal  is  to  universality  ol 
Interest,  and  this  Is  the  news,  with  expecta- 
tion of  a  declining  listener  Interest  for  the 
rest  of  the  hour  News  is  the  most  impor- 
tant attraction  for  listener  interest  Tl'uis, 
In  RL's  foi#r-part  concept  of  programming. 
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'.vs  takes  first  priority,  hca-s  features  sec- 

d.  Then,  the  remainder  v.t  the  hour  coii- 

..s  interna!  Soviet  subject  matter,  for  ex- 

a  review  of  samlzdat.  and  finally  a 

Ulcal   or   cultural   shcv   directed   toward 

more  specialized  audlei.ce.  Hopefully,  the 

teller  who  turns  on  his  radio  to  listen  to 

.,e',vs   will    be   attracted    by   subsequent 

tu.-L's  and  cntlniie  to  listen.  What  n^.ukes 

igramming   so    Important    for   RL   is   that 

car:    lose    its   audience   with   the   turn   of 

tie  knob. 

2.  Administrative  Style 
Ii.  i'OD,  -Mr.  Tuck  operates  on  the  Sar- 
uit  prir.ciple  of  devolution  of  reaponsi- 
ity.  He  believes  In  glvlr.g  a  man  respon- 
;-ll)ility  and  the  authority  to  go  with  It.  In 
3pe.:tially  a  creative  operation  such  as  TOD. 
leels  that  this  is  the  way  to  generate 
aavlty  within  sta3.  Moreover,  It  tends  to 
:p  iuural'^  up.  becans--"  it  gl'. es  the  Indi- 
.■ifiual  a  :e?llng  of  Involvenient  from  which 
derived  a  sense  of  per^oidl  worth.  Accord- 
;ly.  the  various  Chief  Editors  and  Program 
laagers  are  give:-,  a  great  deal  cf  individual 
thority  ar.d  re:iponsibili'y. 
iloreover,  Mr.  Tuck  stressed  the  Impor- 
.ce  of  maintaining  in  POD  a  division  of 
or  betwe-;i  the  administrators  a:.d  -no- 
st4..t.ive  staa.  It  is  Impcrtaiit,  he  declared, 
to  keep  a  crea'ive  professional  sta::,  that 
l=.  the  writers  and  commentators,  free  troni 
•jf-densome  superviiory  duties.  "The  orga- 
a'l'  n  would  sutler  "  Mr.  Tuck  said.  "It 
I  con:iuen:a;..-rs  were  burdened  with  su- 
pervisory responsibilities." 

"hus,  the  administrative  style  in  POD 
di  to  bear  out  the  gtneral  tendency  In 
RL|  to'Aard  administrative  fiexlbllity  and  au- 
on;y.  aUown.g  the  greatest  posslbUliy  lor 
i..l|tiatlve  and  creativity.  For  POD  this  Is 
mi  jortant,  because  It  Is  here  where  crea- 
tivity in  programming  begins. 

B.  Central  Newa  Seri-.ce 
1.  Aclnimistrative  Aspect^ 
Hven  RL's  pr.ority  on  news,  the  Central 
Neks  Service  plays  a  vital  role  In  program- 
mi:  ig.  For  CNS.  the  key  factor  Is  profes- 
slo  lal  Journalism,  and  its  chief,  Mr.  Lennar: 
Sa-Jem.ark.  does  not  doubt  that  his  depart- 
it  Is  "grounded  on  the  professionalism 
of  the  trade."  A  commitment  of  staff  to  a 
'fau'h  tense  o:  professionalism,"  he  said.  "Is 
thef  key  to  the  operation."  Many  of  RL's  CNS 
men  were  professional  Journalists  In 
thej  Soviet  Union.  Some  were  on  the  staff  of 
leailing  provincial  newspapers.  Mr.  Savemark 
sin  :!ed  out  Mr.  Peransky,  a  seas^u  "d  Journal- 
ist, as  a  staffman  who  "has  a  high  degree  of 
prjressionalism.  ' 

he  concept  of  administrative  autonomy 
uncier   policy    guidance    Is    also    present    in 
.  Here  the  principle  has  the  special  value 
couraa:l:.g  personal  initiative,  especially 
3lu4e  It  Is  the  individual's  responsibility  to 
up  with  the  flow  of  information;  It  haa 
added  value  of  fostering  an  attitude  of 
dependency  '.n  administrative  direction, 
latter  point  has  particular  relevance  to 
In  times  of  a  news  emergency.  "These 
le  can  work  ocmpetently  without  my  In- 
nce,"  said  Mr.  Savemark,  noting  how- 
ihat  he  woula  be  "in  touch  with  the 
operation  and  it  would  function  effec- 
y."  The  reas':>n  for  this,  he  said,  as  "the 
of  professionalism  among  staff,  inde- 
penhence,  and  *he  degree  of  administrative 
aut'inomy." 

However,  CNS  has  its  personnel  problems. 
The  departme.'-.t.  apparently  is  u:.derstaff?d. 
and  as  Mr.  Sa-,emark  commented,  "there 
are  no  reserves."  The  average  age  is  said  to 
be  ;oo  high,  creating  special  problems  in 
emergencies.  Mr.,reover,  the  difficulty  In  re- 
cruiting Is  corjsiderable.  As  Mr  Savemark 
said  "Where  do  you  And  a  Russian  Jour- 
nall  !t?"  Accordingly,  people  have  to  be 
trailed  from  the  Inside,  and  thlfl  means 
uslrg  Journalistic  resources  for  personnel 
tral  ling. 
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What  makes  CNS  staff  problems  more 
pressing  is  the  special  linguistic  require- 
ments, particularly  in  the  every  important 
presentation  of  newo.  "An  accent  would 
turn  a  listener  off,"  said  Mr.  Savemark,  who 
pointed  out  ,he  value  of  news  announcers 
being  able  to  speak  as  a  "fellow  country- 
man" to  another  "fellow  countryman." 
"Every  language  Is  developing  phenomenon," 
said  Mr.  iavemark.  '  words  are  added,  expres- 
sions and  other  words  are  dropped;  It  is  a 
living  thl:,^'."  The  need  to  keep  up  with  a 
changing  language  appears  to  be  vital  for 
RL,  especially  for  news  commentators.  This 
Is  done  partly  by  listening  to  tapes  of  Tass 
output.  As  Mr.  Savemark  said,  "a  whole 
show  can  go  down  the  drain  with  mispro- 
nunciation." 

2.  News  Resources 
CNS  has  extensive  resources  for  bringing 
world  news  into  RL's  newsroom.  First  of  all, 
it  has  access  to  the  monitoring  reports  made 
by  Mr.  SchUllng.  RL's  media  analyst.  As  a 
specialist  la  Soviet  propaganda,  Mr.  Schil- 
ling and  h'^  staff  monitor  all  Soviet  broad- 
casts dally  and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  ita 
coverage.  Monitored  tape  is  auditioned  and 
edited  for  parts  to  be  transcribed.  Straight 
news  items  are  t\-ped  and  other  features  hav- 
ing direct  Interest  to  RL  staff  are  done  In 
lull  or  :n  precise  form.  Typed  materials  are 
sent  to  CNS,  relevant  programmers  and  pre- 
sumably the  Research  Department. 

Moreover.  CNS  has  access  to  the  major 
wire  services.  The  Tass  service  provides  RL 
■vvith  complete  coverage  In  both  Russian  and 
English,  not  Just  that  going  to  its  domestic 
service.  CNS  also  has  access  t-o  the  wire  serv- 
ices of  the  Chinese  News  Agency  (in  Eng- 
lish), UPI,  and  Reuters.  It  also  has  a  com- 
mercial t-elex  for  g'>ttlng  in  touch  with  its 
own  correspondents  in  the  field.  CNS  has 
correspondents  in  Washington,  New  York  at 
U.N.  headquarters,  London,  Paris,  Bonn, 
MUan.  Tel  Aviv,  Copenhagen,  and  one  in 
Taipei  who  covers  the  Far  East.  Another 
formal  source  of  news  input  Is  RFE's  wire 
service.  In  addition  to  this.  RL  gets  RFE's 
daily  News  Budget  delivered  by  hand  every 
day  •,vhlch  it  keeps  for  reference  purposes 
..'■.   Its  Infurmatlon  Center  for   10  days. 

RL  has  many  other  channels  for  the  input 
of  news.  Using  their  own  radios,  RL  staff 
has  accesi  to  some  4  or  5  Soviet  radio  sta- 
tions. (For  a  survey  of  environmental  aids 
to  programmers,  see  Appendix  13.)  Some 
jtaffmen  have  speakers  in  their  homes  and 
special  devices  on  telephones  for  listening 
to  Soviet  radio  broadcasts  at  any  time.  All 
supervisors  have  radio  receivers  in  their  of- 
fices. And  thon  RL  has  acce.s,s  to  broadcasts 
by  W'est  German  and  Austrian  television,  in 
addition  to  radio  broadcasts  from  other  for- 
eign stations.  Since  most  RL  staffers  have 
a  multi-lingual  capability,  they  have  access 
'o  foreign  news  sources  that  would  ordinarily 
be  closed  to  those  knowing,  for  example  only 
English. 

A  final  point  in  the  matter  of  news  re- 
sources is  the  difference  in  time  zones  be- 
tween Munich  and  the  United  States.  From 
its  headcfLiarters  in  Munich,  RL  is  cloee  to 
Moscow:  there  is  only  a  2  hour  time  differ- 
ence. Thus,  RL  iias  a  leadtlme  of  some  6 
hours  ahead  of  the  United  Stat-es.  In  the 
news-prr.ces£ing  and  newscastlng  business, 
this  time  difference  is  an  important  factor. 
The  difference  Is  made  more  meaningful  by 
an  aware-iess  of  the  fact  that  half 'of  the 
wr.rklng  day  is  over  in  Munich  by  the  time 
New  Yorkers  begin  their  working  day. 
.3,  Objectives  and  Policies 
A  basic  operating  principle  for  RL  la  to 
tell  the  truth  as  correctlv  and  objectively 
xs  possible.  This  Is  the  vital  center  of  the 
enMre  operation.  Without  the  credibility  that 
comes  from  truth  and  objectivity,  the  radio 
could  not  be  effective  in  achieving  its  pur- 
poses. For  CNS  this  requirement  carries  with 
It  a  special  burden  because  of  the  nature  of 
its  tasks.  News  Is  made  virtually  every  min- 


ute of  the  day;  and  the  quantity  of  news 
IS  ovei  whelming.  This  imposes  upon  CN3 
the  need  for  a  special  skUl  in  the  selectivity 
of  news.  Given  the  unique  operational  and 
policy  reqiuremeuts  of  RL  as  a  "Home  Serv- 
ice" for  the  Soviet  people,  this  function  is 
especially  important.  Then,  there  is  the  mat- 
ter ol  speed.  "One  should  have  time  to 
think,"  said  Mr.  Savemark,  "but  in  the  news 
business  everything  is  done  in  a  rush,  flnish- 
lug  one  project  and  then  starting  to  work 
on  another."  Speed,  therefore,  imposes  an- 
other special  burden  on  RL's  newsmen. 

Yet,  despite  these  built-in  occupational 
iiazards,  CNS,  "has  no  problems  in  the  field 
of  policy,"  according  to  Mr.  Savemark.  "CNS 
staff  have  diiTerent  views;  they  liave  strong 
feelings,  especially  those  who  had  suffered 
first  hand  from  the  regime,"  Mr.  Savemark 
observed,  "but  there  are  no  conflicts  with 
the  policy  people."  The  basic  reason  for  this 
he  said,  is  that  "the  essentials  of  policy  as 
set  forth  in  the  Policy  Manual  and  policy 
guidances  are  In  harmony  with  the  profes- 
sional standards  of  Journalism,  for  example 
:n  matters  of  objectivity  and  factu.'l  rep..rL-' 
ing."  "RL's  goal  is  unique,"  Savermark 
'.vent  on,  "we  would  not  be  efficient  if  we 
did  not  apply  the  whole  register  of  profes- 
.  lonal  methods  that  are  universal."  To  tl^is 
extent,  he  said,  CNS,  though  having  a  special 
audience  with  special  requirements,  "does 
not  differ  from  operations  of  any  professional 
news  agency."  In  a  sense,  strlct"adherence  to 
tiie  rubrics  of  professional  Journalism  acts 
as  protective  Insulation  against  policy  vio- 
lations. For,  as  Mr.  Savemark  pointed  out, 
"If  an  RL  newsman  lowered  his  standards  or 
I.. suited  Soviet  listeners,  this  would  be  self- 
defeating — It  would  be  counter-productive 
and  a  violation  of  professional  standards  ;.  d 
policy  as  well."  (In  striving  for  obiectivtrv. 
RL  carries  news  items  not  particularlv  favor- 
able to  the  United  States,  i 

Moreover,  CNS,  like  other  departments  of 
RL,  IS  policy-oriented,  and  It  plays  a  role  in 
policymaking,  particularly  when  news  opera- 
tions are  Involved. 

4.  Role  in  programniing 
HL  has  very  limited  options  as  a  cou.niw- 
uicaloi',  people  can  turn  off  the  radio  at  any 
time.  Thus,  if  it  is  to  communicate,  it  must 
do  so  exiectively,  and  quickly.  One  single 
program  area  that  unites  all  audiences  is  news 
and  ne'vvs  analysis.  This  is  the  center  ui  RL's 
broadcast  schedule  and  the  most  impoiiant 
element  in  Us  daily  program  in  all  languages. 
'Ine  preparation  of  uevss  programs  is  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  CNS. 

I  For  an  example  of  a  week's  broadcast 
-tnedule  in  the  Russian  Service  sliowmg  of 
i. lie  news  scliedules,  see  Appendix  11.) 

Xe.vscosts  are  heard  every  hour  around  me 
i.."ck  ill  a  full  time  effort  to  keep  tiie  Su\,et 
ilstener  Informed.  Each  hourly  newscast  is 
followed  by  a  "News  Feature,"  lasting  10-20 
minutes.  The  "Review  of  the  World  P.-ess" 
contains  "Ahat  is  de.erinlned  to  be  the  "big 
,.e,vs  story"  of  the  day  and  may  la.=t  about 
4'^  minutes.  Tins  is  following  by  an  article 
from  the  world  press,  for  example,  sometiiing 
from  the  New  York  Times  or  LeMonde  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  lasts 
usually  4'.^  minutes.  The  "Background  to 
News,"  prepared  In  CNS,  vanes  in  L.s  coni- 
luentary.  There  is  also  "Special  Correspoi  a- 
eats,"  a  nev.s  siiow  which  consists  of  reptrts 
from  the  various  RL  overseas  bureaus  and  are 
either  telexed  or  voiced.  These  rep;  rts.  like 
the  one  in  Octo'oer  1971  on  Britain's  en.iy 
into  the  Common  Market,  give  local  reactions 
and  general  commentary  on  an  important 
nev.s  story  as  seen  from  the  correspondent's 
station.  CNS  also  has  available  what  are 
called  "actualities"  for  its  newscasts.  These 
are  taped  recordings  of  statements  by  the 
various  persons  featured  in  the  news. 

The  actual  procedure  In  nev,'s-proces.=i:.g 
::eems  to  be  fairly  simple.  A  key  person  in 
the  process  is  the  News  Evaluator,  He  comes 
to   work   at   0800,   selects   information   from 
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tiie  ',\ire  services  and  other  sources,  esiab- 
lishts  with  the  Duty  Editor  a  priority  f(  r 
"news, "  and  prepares  a  Ke'..s  List  f.i  t!  e 
morning  Ne'.vs  Meeting.  Policy  guidance  can 
be  introtiuced  at  this  mc^rning  meeting;  the 
,da\'s  broadcasts  do  not  begin  until  144,'i  CET. 

■The  News  Evaluator  and  Duty  Editor  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  CNS.  Tliey  decide 
"what  is  news."  applying  unlvcr.sal  prin- 
ciples on  requirements  and  also  RL  i.c-Iicy. 
They  are  the  primary  deternruicrs  of  "news." 
If  any  question  arises  on  a  narticular  item, 
they  "confer  with  the  Chief  Editor  or  Mr, 
Savemark.  If  they  are  In  doubt  on  a  policy 
matter,  then  they  in  turn  confer  with  staff 
of  PPD. 

Staff  of  CNS  know  each  morning  the  gaps 
of  new.s  that  are  to  be  tilled  and  distortions 
corrected.  Sattirated  In  Soviet  media  over  a 
jTolongcd  period  and  having  available  an 
extensive  mov,itorlng  service,  they  can  pre- 
dict almost  100^.  according  to  Mr.  Save- 
mark. how  Soviet  news  will  be  treated. 

After  the  selection  of  news  has  been  made 
.ind  priorities  established,  the  individual 
news  Item  goes  to  a  news  ^\rlter  who  checks 
it  for  correct  names  and  whether  there  were 
any  i.revlous  stories.  CNS  has  its  own  ready- 
reference  collection  of  standard  referet^ces 
(for  e.'iample.  Deadline  Data  on  World  Af- 
fairs. Facts  on  File.  Keeslng^.  Contemporary 
Archives,  Great  Soviet  Encyclojiedia,  stiind- 
nrd  dictionaries,  etc.).  and  staff  has  access 
to  the  library's  resources.  The  script,  having 
been  wxitten,  goes  to  the  news  editor  fur 
review.  The  Duty  Editor  assembles  the  news- 
cast and  goes  to  tiio  studio  where  he  reads 
It  "live."  It  is  ulio  taped  for  repeat  broad- 
casts. 

Tlie  newscast  is  written  In  the  Russwu 
language  and  copies  are  sent  to  the  Na- 
tionalities Service  where  it  is  translated  into 
their  own  specUic  languages  lor  delivery. 
The  Nationalities  Service  al,-o  brcuidcasts 
news  ai'id  prepares  its  own  material,  draw- 
ing from  CNS  and  Its  own  research  resofrces. 

By  and  large,  the  news  is  oriented  toward 
international  coverage  In  an  effort  to  ;;:ive 
the  .Soviet  listener  a  fuller  picture  of  the 
world  scene.  Internal  developmenis  may  itist 
be  mentioned,  and  r.ot  treated  in  detail, 
except  v.'hen  there  is  an  international  re- 
action to  an  internal  Soviet  developmerTt.  A 
case  in  point  Is  the  Izvestia  article  in  Oc- 
tober, asserting  thai  the  Soviet  Government 
did  not  put  dissenters  in  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals. GNS  reported  this  news  item  but 
did  so  from  the  reactions  of  the  Interna- 
tional i)ress.  thits  Interualizing  the  story 
through,  reports  from  other  sources. 

The  key  point  in  RL's  new.'^casts,  as  in  that 
of  other  programs,  is  the  essential  criteria 
of  reporting  and  commeiuing  from  the  point 
of  view  and  perspective  of  the  Soviet  lis- 
tener, not  from  that  of  the  outsider. 

C.  Russian  service  programs 

I   Proportion  and  Thematic  Mix  of  Pro!-:n'inis 

RL's  great?st  programming  effort  goes  into 
the  Russian  Service.  The  rationale  for  this 
is  very  simple:  apiiroximately  one-half  of 
the  Soviet  populatlo.i  nr'^  Grfat  Rr,';sl;,u.«. 
and  they  constitute  the  dominant  ethnic 
elite;  the  Russian  language,  as  the  linr';ia 
franca  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  spo"!<e:i  and 
understood  not  only  by  the  Groat  Russians 
but  .Tlso  by  many  of  the  other  n.itioi^allti?? 

Programs  In  the  Russian  language  are 
broadcast  24  hours  a  day.  A  day's  broadcast 
In  the  Russian  Service  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 5  hours  of  original  feature  program - 
i.ilng.  in  addition  to  20  minutes  of  news  and 
commentary  e;xh  hour  provided  by  CNS.  A 
feature  program  is  re-played  on  an  average 
of  6  to  8  times  in  a  24-hour  period  in  order 
to  reach  the  broadest  possible  audience.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
covers  approximately  11  time  zones.  iFor 
comparisons  purposes,  continental  United 
States  covers  onlv  4.  i 


Most  programs  in  the  Russian  Service  run 
10  to  15  minutes  in  length  except  for  read- 
ings from  samlzdat  in  the  program  .series, 
"Documents  from  the  USSR."  and  presenta- 
tions of  Western  literature  ii.  the  series, 
"From  the  Outer  Shore."  Another  show  that 
■v\ould  fall  into  this  category  Is,  "Unpub- 
lished Works  of  Soviet  Authors,"  which  has 
been  running  since  May  1963,  These  are  30- 
minute  shows,  continued  from  day  to  day 
until  the  full  text  is  completed,  Solz- 
henitzyn"s  "First  Circle,"'  for  example,  v,as 
read  over  a  5-month  period,  3  days  a  week, 
(For  example  of  a  week's  progruinmlng  in 
the  Russian  Service,  see  Appendix  10.)' 

RL's  programming,  prepared  for  both  gen- 
eral and  specialized  audiences.  Is  divided 
into  two  major  categories  with  a  balance  of 
about  half  and  half:  one  part  is  responsive, 
containing  news,  press  reviews,  press  articles, 
correspondents  reports,  commentaries  of  the 
day  (that  is,  the  product  of  CNSi ;  the  other 
is  assertive,  containing  material  planned  In 
advance  to  carry  out  RL's  policy  objective.-. 

In  ti.e  area  of  Soviet  internal  cjverage.  ap- 
ijroxlmately  38'i  of  RL's  total  Russian  lan- 
{.oipge  time  on  the  air  is  used  bv  features 
pertaining  specifically  to  Soviet  donu'Stic  af- 
fairs. Of  these  features,  50';  atialyze  botli 
present  and  past  political  events.  Ihe  other 
50'.  concentrate  on  social  and  cultural  af- 
fairs with  a  particular  emphasis  on  "hereti- 
cal works"'  which  the  regime  does  not  allow- 
to  be  published  or  broadcast  but  have  been 
acclaimed  lii  the  West.  Out  of  36  hours  of 
Russian  weekly  original  programming  6 
iiours  consists  of  samizdat.  Regular  series  In 
the  Russian  Service  include:  "Letters  and 
Documents,"  "Unpublished  Works  of  Soviet 
.\uthors,"  and  "Samizdat  Review.  "  "Russia 
Yesterday.  Today,  Tomorrow"  tills  1:.  caps  of 
official  histrry  created  by  regime  censorship. 
Lcononuc  developments  In  the  Soviet  Union 
absorb   ab:)ut   4'"    of   total    air   time. 

On  the  world  scene.  RL's  coverage  is  some- 
what less  than  that  on  domestic  affairs.  Of 
its  total  Russian  language  time  on  the  air 
about  :)0'1  is  taken  up  by  features  relating 
to  developments  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tiie  proportion  U,  divided  roughly  as  follows: 
the  United  States  4':  ;  Soviet  bloc  countries 
:!■:.  and  other  countries  23':,  Coverage  of 
d  •■,  elopnients  in  areas  outside  the  Soviet 
Uiion,  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  United  States 
Is  ,ilmost  50';  concerned  with  current  politi- 
cal developments.  Current  cultural  events 
occupy  about  35' ;  of  this  sector  with  remain- 
ing shows  devoteii  primarily  to  economic 
dc"'.  elupmem,  scicntilic  and  social  topics. 
.Sixty-five  percent  of  air  time  coverage  on 
the  United  States  relates  to  current  social 
development;,,  while  the  remander  deals  with 
scientific  and  cultural  themes;  only  a  small 
proportion  Ls  specifically  allotted  to  political 
matters.  Most  of  the  programming  about 
other  Soviet  blcc  countries  analyze  political 
developments  with  about  30 'r  covering  eco- 
nomic ai  d  cultural  topics. 

RL  internalizes  scripts  on  external  affairs, 
relating  them  specifically  to  Soviet  internal 
concerns.  This  Is  done  by  suggesting  prac- 
tical .liternatives  in  tl-e  dally  life  and  work 
of  Soviet  citizens.  For  example.  "Across  the 
Oce.in,"  produced  in  the  U,S,  Division,  illus- 
trates to  listeners  how  problems  they  face 
in  tiieir  own  society  are  solved  in  the  Amerl- 
c.in  society;  "East  European  Notes"  describes 
.'  'n.-itructive  institutional  changes  in  East 
Europe.  To  repeat,  in  dealing  with  external 
theme.s,  RL,  in  Its  role  as  a  "Home  Sf-rvice," 
.v' tempts  to  present  the  point  of  viev  and 
vjerspectlve  of  an  interested  Soviet  citizen.' 

2.  Summary  of  Program  Content 

Lxaminatloii  of  Appendix  10  provides  at  a 

gi.ince  the  general  p. dure  of  ;  r,.>gram  con- 

leni  for  :i  week's  pre  grammlug  in  the  Ru.s- 

.  i..n  Service,  "Billboard"  is  Just  what  it  says: 

t  is  a  voiced  run-down  of  tl-,e  programs  be- 
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mg  scheduled  for  the  day.  Since  Soviet  lis- 
teners do  not  have  available  published  time 
.-chedules  of  progr.nunlng,  "Billboard"'  takes 
care  of  that  requirement.  News  and  news 
features  take  the  first  20  minutes  of  every 
hour,  followed  by  the  various  features  from 
i.iie  Russian  Service. 

.\  typical  day's  programming  m  the  Rus- 
sian bervice.  oriented  to  the  special  inter- 
ests of  a  Soviet  audience,  might  include,  in 
addition  to  news  coverage,  the  following 
Items;  a  Soviet  engineer's  samizdat  essay  on 
economic  reforms;  a  samlzdat  text  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Soviet  Government  on  behalf 
of  imprisoned  Jewish  dissenters;  details  of 
changes  in  the  Communist  hierarchy  of 
boviet  Azerbaijan;  a  foreign  traveler's  im- 
pressions of  a  visit  to  Soviet  Central  Asia;  a 
British  agricultural  specialist's  views  on  in- 
creasing farm  output;  a  French  Journalist's 
analysis  of  recent  political  developments  in 
Moscow :  a  discussion  by  scholars  of  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  individual  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Century;  a  review  of  measures  to  reduce 
the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Yugo- 
slavia; a  report  on  social  legislation  In 
Canada;  a  revle'.ver's  synopsis  of  a  Polish  film 
not  shown  in  the  Soviet  Union;  a  talk  on 
l.\bor  productivity  in  the  United  States;  a 
docunieuiary  on  the  New  Economic  Policy 
iNEP)  during  the  period  ol  the  192Us;  a 
re..d;ng  from  the  work  of  the  purged,  and 
never  rehabilitated,  Soviet  writer,  Boris 
I'.lnyak;  a  dramatization  in  Russian  trans- 
l.ition  of  jcencs  from  a  new  American  play; 
and  a  message  from  an  American  writer  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  the  show  "Meetings  with  Listeners."  RL 
tries  to  establish  a  direct  dialogue  with  the 
Soviet  people.  On  this  program  it  answers 
letters  and  airs  the  reactions  of  listeners.  It 
also  discusses  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
station,  along  with  commenting  on  plans  for 
progranuniug.  In  addition,  it  provides  a  plat- 
form for  individual  authors  to  air  their  views 
on  the  shows  they  do.' 

RL  uses  cross-reporting  In  its  programs. 
Tills  is  a  device  that  enables  RL  to  dissemi- 
nate information  on  developments  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Communist  world.  For 
example,  a  broadcast  on  June  16-17,  1971 
called  Yugoslav  Workers,"  discussed  free- 
dom of  Yugoslav  workers  to  travel  abroad, 
their  earnmcs  and  the  extent  of  their  sav- 
ings, as  well  as  their  changed  approach  to 
work  in  their  own  country  upon  return  Tliis 
program  proved  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
out-ide  panelists  of  Soviet  citizens  (some 
former,  others  still  living  in  the  USSR)  who 
revieweo.  the  program  in  a  post-broadcast  au- 
dition. They  commended  the  fact  that  the 
statistics  were  allowed  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. A  young  Soviet  professor  commented 
that  this  is  "a  real  eye-opener  for  the  So- 
viet listener."'' 

RL  also  tries  to  provide  the  lighter  touch 
m  sou.e  of  Its  programming.  In  a  post-broad- 
cast audition  of  "Wide  Wide  World,"  a  news 
presentation,  one  senior  RL  staffer  referred  to 
the  presentation  as  being,  "lively  and  light- 
hearted,  using  good  radio  technique  and  is  a 
welcome  change  of  pace."  Among  tlie  items 
broadcast  was  this:  "Los  Angeles  swimming 
pool  requests  patrons  not  to  disturb  life- 
itiiards  unless  their  lives  are  really  In 
cianger."  " 

RL  does  not  program  music,  except  of  a 
very  select  nature — for  example,  ""trouba- 
dours," singing  samlzdat  songs  on  "Sound 
of  Guitars"  It  dees  have  a  transitional  theme, 
played  In  various  rhythmns  and  styles  de- 
pending on  the  siiow,  that  identiiies  the  sta- 
tion. This  theme  is  taken  from  "Hymn  to 
Free  Rusi^ia"  wTitten  by  Grechanlov  during 
the  period  of  evolving  democracy  between  the 
March  democratic  revolution  and  the  No- 
'.  ember  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917.  RL 
uses  this  theme  as  a  reminder  to  the  Soviet 
people  that  Russia  has  a  tradition  of 
democracy. 
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Bli  has  limited   music  programming    be- 

use  it  Is  felt  that  Soviet  Usieuers  have  good 

cdverage  over  their  own  syatemi  and  from 

iher  foreign  broadcasters,  and  hence  has  no 

;nlflcant  appeal  for  RL's  purposes.  Music 

mmlng.  such  as  it  is,  focuses  mainly 

theoretical  discussions  in  which  muslcaJ 

lUjustratlons  are  used.  The  program  is  in  the 

1  of  a  musical  analysis  or  commentary. 

sort  of  thing  that  Boris  Goldovsky  used 

do  on  the  Saturday  afternotn  broadcasts 

the  Metropoltan  Opera.  For  example,  the 

m  for  October  14-15.  1970  aired  ,i  show 

led,  "This  is  Jazz"  (13:30  minutes  i.  It  wus 

discussion    of    jazz   guitar    and    guitariati 

"  on  a  boolc  by  Barney  Kessel  with  three 

ig  musical  selections.' 

3.  Policy  and  Procedures 
•Scriptwrltlng  is  a  creative  wcrk;  one  must 
ve  flexibility  administratively;  there  must 
allowances  for  give-.md-take  in  express- 
one's  views;   there  must  also  be  a  sense 
compromise    over    wording" — these    are 
of  the  views  that   Victor  Frank.  RL's 
ran  Senior  Commentator  in  the  Russian 
vice,  expressed  on  the  importance  of  al- 
ing  the  writer  a  wide  range  of  independ- 

withir.  the  structure  of  policy. 
\nd.    apparently,    the    writer   /km    a    wide 
ge  within  which  to  exercise  personal  Inita- 
e.  But.  within  certain  deflnable  limits;  for 
Mr.  Dlakowskl  said,  "the  writer  does'  not 
ve  free  rein;  someone  has  to  say  yes  or  no." 
d  he  cited  the  example  of  a  writer  who  has 
ok  show  and  wants  to  program  a  show  on 
;ra.  He  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
e  assignment  would  go  to  the  person  cov- 
,g  music. 

ut  what  Is  Important.  Mr.  Dlakowskl  ob- 
ed.  13  "the  way  things  are  treated."  And 
this    area    where    policy    and    substance 
verge  the  Russian  Service  strives  to  maln- 
the    proper    balance    between    creative 
dependence  and  policy  direction.  Accord- 
to  Mr.  Dlakowskl,  writers  In  the  Russian 
.•ice    have    a    "finger-tip    sensitivity"    on 
icy  matters.  "They  are  deeply  involved  In 
ir  craft,  in  their  subject,  and  in  policy. 
Is   a   matter   of   osmosis,"   he   explained, 
know  Instinctively  what  not   to  do." 
Accordingly,    the    writers    establish    the 
ameters  of  a  show,  and  by  and  large  de- 
Ine    Us   contents   in    consultation    with 
editor.  They  prepare  the  original  script 
■"    is  the  major  effort.  In   writing  they 
be   aware  of   the  "sound   quality"   of 
they  write.  As  Mr.  Dlakowskl  described 
technique  of  script-writing:   "one  must 
te  for  the  ear."  Every  effort  Is  made  In 
Russian  Service,  as  Indicated  In  another 
t  of  this  study,  to  develop  a  multl-func- 
lal  capability  among  writers;   that  Is,  to 
e  research  expertise,  writing  ability  and 
■  voicing  technique  for  broadcasting  their 
scripts.  The  Ideal  Is  to  develop  and  com- 
the  qualities  of  skilled  technical  and 
ifstantlve  specialist  with  those  of  an  ef- 
ve  radio  communicator. 

Prank  falls  into  this  category  of  a  mul- 

nctional  specialist.   (For  his  biography, 

Appendix  1.)   He  has  a  program  once  a 

called.  "Hean  of  the  Matter."  iHe  also 

Iclpates  on  panel   shows  on  samlzdat.) 

has  complete  Independence  In  designing 

1  show.  If  he  sees  a  particular  develop- 

it.   say   In   samizdat.   he   will    analyze   it 

discuss  It  on  his  program,  all  the  while 

Uvi   the   Independence   of   this   work. 

he  has  this  "flnger-tlp  sensitivity"   in 

cy.  Thus,  the  end  result  represents  the 

vldual  effort  of  an  Intelligent  man  who 

ie  to  analyze,  write  and  comment  orally 

natters  of  consequence. 

Programming  procedures   in   the  Russian 

Ice.  like  those  of  CN8,  are  fairly  simple. 

example.  If  in  consultation  with  Munich 

It  free-lai;ce  wTiter  In  Geneva  prepares  a 

t  on  French  ciUtural  affairs,  it  will  go 

Mr.  Backerac.  the  Chief  Editor,   for  his 
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review.  He  will  check  It  out  for  language, 
style,  and  policy — though  it  Is  not  likely 
that  policy  questions  would  arise  since  the 
script  deals  with  ctUtural  and  political  af- 
fairs. There  is  also  a  filial  check  for  facts. 
At  this  point  the  script  is  in  rough  draft. 
It  is  then  typed  on  a  final  master  copy;  it 
goes  to  the  editor  for  final  review,  and  then 
to  the  Schedule  Coordinator,  who  knows  the 
assigned  deadline  and  is  responsible  for  the 
flow  of  scripts  from  the  typists  to  the  Pro- 
duction Department.  This  process  may  take 
as  much  as  ten  days. 

The  Production  Department  prepares  the 
scrip;  for  airing.  Usually  it  takes  2-to-3  days 
from  tiie  time  of  script  removal  to  airing. 
Each  show  is  produced  by  the  same  Continu- 
ity Team.  This  team  has  Us  own  producers 
and  other  staff  who  schedule  producuon 
time,  arrange  for  speakers,  and  other  per- 
fi^rmers  if  needed.  After  the  taping  process 
is  completed,  one  copy  of  the  tape  goes  to 
the  Russian  Service  and  another  to  pre- 
broadcast  review  in  PPD.  These  final  reviews 
provide  a  la^jt  minute  check  lor  possible  vio- 
lations and  error  before  actual  airing. 

Mr.  Dlakowski  has  in  his  office  a  massive 
master  chart  of  a  week's  programing  divided 
into  blocks  of  24  hours.  It  is  a  wall-size  en- 
largement of  the  Russian  Service  program 
schedule  reproduced  in  Appendix  10.  On  this 
chart  slots  are  avaUable  for  inserting  ref- 
erence cards  for  a  particular  show  that  is 
being  scheduled  for  airing.  At  one  glance,  the 
observer  can  see  the  status  of  programing 
ill  tiie  Russian  Service. 

The  U.S.  Division  In  New  York  contributes 
to  programing  in  the  Russian  Service.  Slots 
are  av.iilable  for  Us  programs  which  are  re- 
corded on  tape  in  New  York  and  seat  to 
Munich  headquarters.  Sometimes  changes 
are  required  in  Munich,  owing  to  new  devel- 
opments in  subject  matter  being  treated  and 
possibly  for  other  reasons.  But  tape  cannot 
be  edited  very  easily;  sometimes  a  last  min- 
ute decision  has  to  be  made  to  accept  or  re- 
ject It.  ^Uullch  checks  out  the  output  from 
New  York  and  has  the  final  word  on  where 
their  program  contribution  will  fit  In. 

.\  final  point  on  the  matter  of  policy  and 
procedure  l.s  the  dally  morning  Russian 
Service  meeting.  Briefly,  this  meeting  pro- 
vides both  the  mechanism  and  the  occasion 
for  upper  level  review  by  the  Chiefs  of  POD 
ar.d  PPD  of  feature  programing  and  also  for 
d;5ct:;^lon  of  policy  matters  and  the  issuance 
■f  a  dally  guidance. 

D.  Nationalities  service 
1  Disproportion  in  programing 

RL  s  programing  Is  structured  not  only  to 
serve  the  Great  Russians  but  also  to  meet 
tlie  needs  of  millions  of  other  Soviet  na- 
tionalules.  For,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  multi- 
national state,  having  in  It-s  population  of 
241,784,000  ethnic  groups  numbering  more 
than  170  (the  Great  Russians  constitute 
barely  one  half),  speaking  some  125  differ- 
ent languages  and  dialects,  and  practicing 
40  ditlerent  religious  that  embrace  in  sub- 
stantial numbers  the  major  faiths  of  the 
world.  It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  Amer- 
icans when  told  that  in  this  complex  na- 
tionality .structure  within  Soviet  society  there 
are  more  Turks  than  In  Turkey  and  more 
Moslems  than  In  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

To  reach  these  diverse  peoples  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  RL  broadcasts  in  some  20  lan- 
guages. From  Us  Nationalities  Service  broad- 
casts are  aired  in  Ukrainian  and  Belorus- 
slan.  both  Slavic  languages:  and  In  the  f  vl- 
knvlng  non-Slavic  languages:  Armenian, 
Azerbaijani,  and  Georgian;  the  North  Cau- 
casian languages,  that  Is.  Adlghe.  Avar, 
Che.-hen.  Kararii:,  Ossetiati.  Tatar-Bashkir 
a:td  Crimean  Tartar:  and  the  Turkestar.l  lan- 
guages, Kazakh.  Kirghiz.  Tajik.  Turkmen, 
Ulghur.  and  Uzbek.  Recently,  the  Nation- 
alities Service  began  broadcasts  In  Karakal- 
pak. 

RL  directs  a  portion  of  Us  broadcasting 
energies  and  resources  to  the  non-Rus.slan 


peoples  because  they  too  are  denied,  among 
other  rights,  the  right  of  a  free  press,  and 
owing  to  their  own  unique  historic  colonial 
experience,  they  liave  added  reason  for  listen- 
ing to  RL's  message.  A  panel  of  21  specialists 
at  a  conference  sponsored  by  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  RL  believed  that  "there  was  no 
ciuestion  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  au- 
dience existed  among  the  Soviet  natlonall- 
ties  who  would  be  receptive  to  Radio  Lib- 
erty broadcasts."  - 

By  and  large  Russiflcation  of  the  nation- 
alities, a  policy  dating  far  back  to  the  history 
of  Tsarist  Russia,  has  fallen  far  short  of 
Soviet  goals  so  that  the  languages,  religions, 
traditions,  histories,  and  cultures  of  these 
non-Russian  peoples  remain  vigorous  and 
Intact.  For  example,  30  million  Soviet  Mos- 
lems I  one  Soviet  citizen  in  8)  are  success^ 
fully  resisting  assimilation.  More  than  98 '"r 
of  those  inhabiting  their  own  Union  Repub- 
lics (Uzbeks,  Kazakhs.  Azerbaijanls,  Tajiks, 
Turkmen,  and  Kirghiz)  are  listed  in  the  cen- 
sus as  having  retained  their  own  mother 
tongue.  (Among  demographers  language  is  re- 
garded as  the  key  indicator  of  assimilation.) 
They  have  resisted  suppression  of  their  Is- 
lamic faith,  and  In  defiance  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  established  Illegal  mosques, 
trained  mullahs,  and.  In  general,  have  car- 
ried on  their  ancient  religious  practices. 
Moreover,  Soviet  Moslems  are  part  of  the  Is- 
lamic community  with  its  distinct  way  of 
life  much  of  which  continues  despite  educa- 
tion and  modernization.  Scholars  have  noted 
a  marked  tendency  for  them  to  identify 
more  with  traditions  of  Asia  and  Islamic 
values  and  with  their  own  Islamic  neighbors 
than  with  the  alien  cultiu-es  of  the  Russians 
and  other  Europeans." 

What  Is  said  of  Soviet  Moslems  can  also 
be  said  of  the  other  major  non-Russian  na- 
tionalities, the  Ukrainians.  Belortisslans. 
Georgians,  and  Armenians — all  have  rich  na- 
tional cultures  and  unique  historical  heri- 
tages which  set  them  apart  from  the  Great 
Russian  experience.  Under  the  Impact  of  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  that  has  been  envelop- 
ing the  modern  world,  these  nations  and  na- 
tionalities have  been  experiencing  a  new 
sense  of  national  Identity,  albeit  within  the 
Soviet  structure,  but,  nonetheless,  one  of  a 
-special  appreciation  of  their  own  cultures, 
languages,  and  histories.  As  Walter  Llppmann 
said  some  six  years  ago  in  commenting  on 
the  power  of  modern  nationalism:  "In  East- 
ern Europe.  Including  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self, nationalism  Is  the  strongest  force  work- 
ing against  global  revolutionary  commu- 
nism."" 

In  programming,  the  Nationalities  Service 
h.is  from  the  beginning  been  assigned  a  dis- 
proportion of  RL's  broadcasting  resources. 
By  and  large,  the  nationalities  were  con- 
sidered to  be  outsiders  when  RL  was  first 
established.  Organized  under  Great  Russian 
Infiuence,  the  Great  Russian  point  of  view 
predominated,  and  only  after  great  pressure 
from  the  other  nationalities  In  the  emigra- 
tion were  they  given  a  place  In  the  organiza- 
tion's structure.  Accordingly,  RL  reflected 
the  old  Great  Russian  view,  and  no  doubt  In 
the  early  years  this  had  a  detrimental  effect 
on  getting  across  the  point  of  view  of  the 
nationalities.  As  one  RL  staffman  In  the  Na- 
tionalities Service  put  it.  "the  nationalities 
were  not  taken  seriously."  This  attitude  af- 
fected prlortles  in  programming,  development 
of  resource  material  for  research,  and  the 
allocation  of  manpower. 

O.'ily  in  rece:it  years,  perhaps  In  the  early 
19*303,  has  there  developed  In  RL  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  nationalities  and  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  their  Importance  in  the 
larger  framework  of  international  relations. 
What  generated  this  reassessment  was  pri- 
marily the  growing  strife  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  emerging  conflict 
created  an  Internal  situation  of  particular 
interest  to  the  goals  and  purposes  of  RL, 
for  It  centered  geographically  on  areas  In 
Soviet   Central   Asia   and   Chinese   Slnklang 
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both  of  which  share  a  common  historical 
and  ethnic  heritage.  Also  with  the  grow- 
ing prominence  of  the  developing  areas  of 
.iVsla  and  .Africa,  and  llie  emergence  of  seri- 
ous problems  In  the  Middle  East,  RL  began 
to  re-evaluate  the  role  of  the  Soviet  nation- 
alities, especially  In  view  of  their  sharing 
•.vith  these  areas  of  the  world  a  common 
Islamic  heritage  and  a  unique  colonial  ex- 
perience. All  of  these  forces  converged  in 
the  early  1960's  to  make  the  nationalities  a 
subject  of  higher  priority  in  RL.  Accord- 
ingly, after  1965  the  situation  of  the  Na- 
tionalities Service  improved  markedly,  and 
this  tendency  seems  to  be  continuing. 

Presently,  the  breakdown  in  programming 
ior  each  day  is  as  follows:  Russian,  24  hours; 
Ukrainian,  13;  Belorussian,  10;  and  the 
.others,  4;  that  is,  Armenian  Azerbaijani. 
Georgian,  North  Caucasian  languages,  Tatar- 
Bashkir  and  the  TurkesLani  languages.  =  ' 

A  breakdown  In  new^  programming  calcu- 
lated on  the  average  lime  per  day  in  each 
language   is  as  follows; 

Russian.  4  hours  11  minutes. 

Ukrainian,  73  minutes. 

Byelorussian.  41  minutes. 

Turkestani  A:  Uzbek  and  Uighur,  21 
minutes. 

Turkestani  B;  Kazakh  and  Kirghiz,  19 
mUnites. 

Turkestani  C:  Turkmen  and  Tajik.  16 
minutes. 

Tatar:  Crimean  Tatar  and  Tatar  Bashkir, 
JO  minutes. 

Armenian.  40  minutes. 

.Azerbaijani.  36  mlniues. 

Georgian.  44  minutes. 

North  Caucasian:  Adyge.  Avar,  Chechen- 
Ingusli,  Karachi-Balkar.  Ossetlan.  Russian. 
44  minutes. - 

The  criteria  adopted  by  RL  for  determin- 
ing broadcasts  in  a  specific  language  and  the 
proportion  of  broadcasts  in  a  given  language 
are:  di  llio  popnlation  or  population  den- 
sity. I '2 1  the  existence  of  a  developed,  or 
develcping.  national  self-awareness;  (3i 
strategic  Iccatiou  of  the  language  group; 
i4i  RL's  transmitting  capabilities  for  reach- 
ing the  audience;  and  (5)  the  availability  of 
data  on  a  nationality  and  of  speakers  In  the 
emigration. 

The  Baltic  States  meet  this  criteria,  but 
RL  has  been  unable  to  get  the  necessary 
approval  to  broadcast  to  the  area.  Also, 
broadcasts  In  Moldavian  are  not  contem- 
plated since  Moldavian  is  a  dialect  of  Ru- 
manian, a  language  covered  in  RFE  broad- 
casts. 

In  practice,  therefore.  RL  broadcasts  In 
some  18-20  languages,  and  broadcast  times 
are  alloted  to  them  roughly  according  to 
their  status  within  the  USSR.  Dally  pro- 
gramming is  conducted  in  Russian,  Ukrain- 
ian, Uzbek,  Byelorussian,  Tatar.  Uighur, 
-Azeri.  Georgian,  and  Armenian.  Every  other 
day  programs  are  transmitted  In  languages 
of  other  nationalities,  that  is,  Kazakh,  Kir- 
ghiz, Tajik  and  Turkmen.  Approximately 
twice  a  week  broadcasts  are  made  in  differ- 
ent languages  of  the  North  Caucasus  which 
rotate  with  each  other,  that  Is.  Karachi, 
Ossetian.    Chechen-Ingush.    Avar    and    Adv- 

gei.:-' 

2.  Program  Conttnt 
In  Its  programming  the  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice places  great  stress  on  themes  th.it  appr.T.1 
to  the  grov^ing  awareness  of  nationality 
among  the  non-Russian  peoples.  Emphasis  i.s 
given  to  certain  aspects  of  human  and  civil 
rights,  but  the  main  thrust  is.  apparently. 
m  the  cultural  area.  "Culture  Is  a  political 
'.veap m  that  is  legal  In  the  Soviet  Union." 
-■said  .Mr.  Sztumpf.  Accordingly,  programming 
such  us  the  Tartar's  program,  "Our  Natlon- 
-il  Heritage."  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  lis- 
tener with  his  national  cultural  past  and  to 
bring  to  his  attention  contemporary  works  of 
native  authors  who  have  appeal  for  today 
hut  iire  banned.  The  underlying  purpose  is. 
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as  Mr.  Herus.  manager  of  the  Ukrainian- 
Byelorussian  programs,  said,  "to  give  a  feel- 
ing of  continuity  in  the  national  past 
through  culture." 

In  the  Soviet  context  culture  has  distinc- 
tive political  Implications  that  are  not  clearly 
understood  in  this  country.  To  Americans, 
culture  is  Identitied  with  American  litera- 
ture, art,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  nation's 
historical  past  as  a  diverse  but  unifying 
shared  experience.  The  Soviet  nationalities, 
like  ourselves,  have  their  own  national  litera- 
ture, laugiuge.  art.  .md  historical  traditions. 
.Among  Soviet  Moslems.  Islamic  culture  has 
n.  addition  a  strung  religious  ingredient, 
bovietizdtion.  liowcver.  is  a  long-term 
pr^.cess  that  seeks  to  destroy  these  cultural 
values — this  is  the  goal  cf  Soviet  nationality 
policy,  and.  m  eifeci.  to  establish  a  sort  of 
homoge;ii,;ed  culture — "rapprochement"  the 
Soviets  call  it — based  on  v.hat  amounts  to 
Soviet  Russian  norms  Culture,  therefore,  has 
a  pollticil  meaning.  Hence,  for  the  various 
nationalities  to  assert  their  own  national  cul- 
tural v.ilues  carries  with  it  strong  political 
overtones. 

Samizdat  has  provided  the  Nationalities 
Service  with  a  unique  opportunity  In  their 
pr,..gramniiag  for  appealing  to  the  sense  of 
national  traditions  and  to  the  de^-ire  for 
rtspect  ol  universal  and  Constitutional  rights 
-imoiig  the  non-Ru.^si.in  peoples.  While  much 
of  samizdat  is  concentrated  in  RSFSR  proper, 
especially  m  the  major  cities,  still  the  move- 
ment is  spanning  out  into  the  outlying  na- 
tioiialiiy  areas,  particularly  in  the  Ukraine 
where  it  Ins  been  especially  powerful.  Peter 
iieddaway  said.  ".  .  .  the  mainstream  of 
samizdat  is  limited  to  certain  areas,  but  once 
you  lock  into  the  minorities,  samizdat  is  all 
over  the  country."  >■  RL  has  responded  w  this 
development.  In  commenting  on  expanding 
its  brjadc.i.^is  into  the  nationality  areas.  Mr. 
V  ill  Der  Rhoer  declared  that  RL's  non-Rus- 
:-:.in  broadcasters  'are  only  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  samizdat  Is  not  just  a  specifi- 
cally Russian  or  Ukrainian  phenomenon  but 
does  go  much  wider."  '■■ 

Accordingly,  the  Nationalities  Service  fea- 
'  ure.=  a  great  deal  of  s^imizdat  literature,  and 
its  coverage  is  expanding.  A  work  bv  a 
Ukrainian  writer  that  was  given  special  cover- 
age was  Ivan  D::iuba's.  ■Tnternationalis.m  or 
Russificatlon.'"  A  broadcast  review  of  this 
book  is  Included  In  the  study  as  AppendiM  12. 
The  full  text  was  programmed  and  read.-" 
In  August  1971.  the  Ukrainia'i  Service  gave 
extensive  coverage  to  readings  from  Vkrain- 
>ky  VisUf/k,  the  journal  of  Ukrainian  dissent- 
ers 

It  Is  in  thus  area  of  RL's  effort  where  the 
technique  of  cross-reporting  has  special  rel- 
evance: cross-reporting  universalizes  sami- 
zdat and  broadens  Us  Impact.  In  the 
Turkestaiu  Service  I  and  II.  for  example, 
material  from  the  RSFSR  and  Ukraine  was 
'oroadcasv  In  August  1971,  Included  in  this 
broadcast  and  those  in  the  Tatar-Bashkir 
Service  were  Sol/hcnlt.syn's  letter  to  KGB 
Chief  Andropov  protesting  the  search  of  his 
:  pariment  and  the  physical  beating  given  to 
.;  friend  b\  KGB  investigators.  The  North 
Ciiuca.sian  Service  carried  a  broadcast  of 
SakharoVs  pamphlet.  "Reflections  on  Prog- 
ress. Coexistence,  and  Intellectual  Free- 
dom"; it  v.^r,  aired  in  the  Russian.  Karachla, 
Ossetlan    a:  d   .Avar   la;ig;iages,' 

Moreover,  special  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  Nationalities  Service  to  airing  protests 
!jy  Soviet  .Jew.s  against  various  forms  of  vlola- 
tion."  of  human  and  civil  rights.  In  August. 
the  Georgian  Servic  ■  broadcasted  a  letter  by 
■_'4  Jews  fr.  m  the  North  Caucasus  to  Goldii 
Mclr;  they  also  broadca.sied  a  letter  by  7 
Leningrad  Jews  to  UN  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,'^ 

Again,  the  significance  of  crci.ss-reportlng 
samizdat  by  the  Nationalities  Service  is  that 
It  utilvcrsalKtes  plea-;  for  the  fulfillment  of 
human  and  civil  rlght.s  and  broadens  the 
mnvemcMt    for   internal    reform. 
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Service  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  particular 
needs  of  its  audience;  and  so  is  Its  coverage 
of  news.  CNS  sends  news  items  to  the  Na- 
tionalities Service  in  the  Russian  language. 
Drawing  upon  their  own  vast  research  re- 
sources in  their  own  languages,  the  men 
v.ithin  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Na- 
tionalities Service  recast  the  news,  integrat- 
ing coverage  from  the  various  nationality 
areas.  Then,  they  compose  their  own  scripts 
ill  their  own  national  languages  to  be  broad- 
cast to  their  own  audience.  The  Ukrainian 
Service,  for  example,  will  focus  on  Ukrainian 
concerns,  sometimes  even  including  material 
from  the  Ukrainian-American  press  In  New 
York  Developments  In  the  Middle  East  relat- 
ing to  the  Moslem  peoples — the  Kurdish 
problem  in  Turkey,  for  example — will  be  in- 
cluded m  the  newscasts  of  the  Turkestani 
Service.  News  from  the  developing  countries 
Is  also  given  wider  coverage  in  the  Soviet 
Moslem  areas.  This  is  the  direction  of  their 
interest,  and  the  news,  as  the  first  priority 
of  RL  programming,  is  structured  accord- 
ingly. 

3.  Policy  and  Procedures 

Like  the  other  departments  of  RL,  the  Na- 
tionalities Service  plays  a  contributing  role 
in  the  formation  of  policy.  On  policy  ques- 
tions PPD  counsels  with  staff  having  special- 
ized knowledge  ia  the  nationalities  area.  Staff 
has  the  opportunity  on  such  occasions  to 
present  their  point  of  view  in  the  process  of 
policy  formaticn.  Specialists  therefore,  can 
and  do  influence  the  shape  and  direction  of 
policy.  Inclusion  of  the  special  annexes  to 
the  Policy  Manual  covering  the  various  coun- 
tries 1.1  the  Nationalities  Service  is  a  concrete 
manifestation  of  the  Service's  participation 
111  ilie  policy  process.  Examination  of  any  of 
these  Hiiiiexes  will  reveal  that  it  could  have 
been  prepared  only  in  participation  with 
area  specialists  who  also  have  a  feel  fur  RL 
policy. 

Moreover,  the  morning  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tionalities Service,  attended  by  the  Director 
of  PPD,  provides  the  occasion  for  a  dally  ex- 
change of  views  whenever  a  policy  question 
arises  on  a  show  to  be  programmed.  Finally, 
membership  cf  upper  echelou  staff  from  the 
Nationalities  Service  (that  Is,  Mr.  Sztumpf) 
and  the  other  departments  on  the  Counsel  of 
Editors  provides  still  another  level  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  policy  process 

For  the  Nationalities  Service  the  policy 
question  of  transceiidiiig  importance  is  RL's 
insistence  on  a  stance  of  non-predetermlna- 
tion  of  the  Soviet  nationalities.  RL  holds  to 
the  view  that  only  the  Soviet  people  them- 
selves can  determine  what  Institutions  and 
status  their  nationalities  shall  have.  This 
principie  Is  spelled  out  in  ti-.e  Policy  Manual 
and  other  policy  guidances. 

The  Broadcast  PosUlon  Statement  on  the 
Nationality  Question  gives  this  guidance  on 
appeals  to  local  nationalism:  ".  ,  RL  strives 
to  nurture  arid  develop  nationalist  feelings 
which  recognize  the  democratic  rights  of  all, 
and  to  stress  the  humanistic  potentialities 
of  nationalism  while  discouraging  Us  chau- 
vinistic, paranoid  or  arrogant  forms." 

A  recent  show  from  RL's  Tatar  Program 
given  on  October  1.  1971  and  entitled.  "Let 
the  Tatars  of  Centra!  Asia  be  given  a  na- 
tional press!"  demonstrates  how  such  a  pol- 
icy statement  is  applied.  In  the  beginning 
It  Is  pointed  out  that  close  to  a  million  Volga 
Tatars  live  in  Central  Asia,  of  whom  600,000 
•ire  in  Uzbekistan  and  300,000  in  Kazakhstan. 
The  script  goes  on  : 

"Neither  a  newspaper  nor  a  magazine  In 
their  native  language  Is  put  out  for  the 
Volga-Ural  Tatars  living  in  Uzbekistan.  It  Is 
true  that  a  newspaper  "Banner  of  Lenin"  Is 
issued  for  the  Crimean  Tatars  living  there  In 
exile,  but  'his  comes  out  in  the  Crimean 
dialect.  As  for  the  absolute  majontv  of  Ta- 
tars living  In  Uzbekistan  these  are  Volga 
Tatars  They  are  people  who  were  sent  from 
Tatarstan  and  Bashkiria.  On  the  basis  of 
data  compiled  bv  the  Ethnographic  Institute 
of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  more  than 
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O'c  of  the  Tatars  living  in  the  Central  Aslau 
;  ^publics  consider  Tatar  to  be  their  native 
;  ar.g^iage.  According  to  letters  sent  to  Tatar- 
;  tan,  there  :s  great  Interest  ir.  a  native  lan- 
i.uage  press.  It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the 
■  Tartars  of  Uzbekistan  and  Kazaithstan  re- 
(  eive  periodicals  published  in  Tatarstan.  But 
It  IS  clear  from  the  letters  written  to  Kazan 
]iub;ications  that  there  are  serious  problems 
(cnuected  with  receiving  pubhcatlons  from 
'atarstan  in  Central  Asia.  For  one  thing, 
c  espite  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  Tatar 
{ eriodicals  has  grown  recently,  there  are 
still  not  enough  to  cover  the  needs  of  the 
{  eople  in  the  republic  itself.  As  a  result,  the 
"  'atars  in  Nzbekistan  and  Kazakhstan  are 
I  inlng  for  publications  In  their  mother 
tpngue." 

It  Is  then  pointed  out  that  the  Russians — 
the  largest  minority  population  of  Uzbekis- 
t  ill — do  have  their  schools  and  periodicals. 
hereas  the  Tatars  from  the  Volga  (the  2nd 
urgest  minority)  have  nothing.  In  the  clta- 
on  above,  it  is  also  mentioned  that  the  Ta- 
tars m  ex.le  from  Crimea  also  have  their  own 
publication  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
ELUCh  siuaUer  In  number  than  the  Volga 
Ijatars. 

In  sumaiary,  the  Tatar  program  called  for 
plubUcatlon  facllitie.-i  for  their  minority  equal 
t  i  that  of  the  doniinant  Russian  minority  of 
Central  Asia,  or  equal   to  that  of  the  small 
r^lnority  of  the   Crimean  Tatars    talso  dls- 
Lmlnated  against  i .  In  this  way,  Tatar  na- 
nal  pride  and  aspirations  .\re  summoned  In 
ipport  of   the  establlshlr.;^  publications   In 
e  mother  tongue  equal  to  that  n-celved  by 
'TO  other  nationalities,  but  In  no  way  detri- 
ental  to  these  natlonalltie.-/- 
Policy  and  procedure  are  clo.iCly  inte:,rated 
the  Nationalities  Service,  ar.cl  as  el.-ewhere 
RL  creativity  is  encouraged  by  allowing 
nslderable  organizational  autonomy  with- 
the  structure  of  policy.  A   good   deal   of 
tonomy  within  a  structure  of  policy  e.\ists 
thin   the   Nationalities   Service   along   the 
lies  of  the  Sargeant  principle.  Mr.  Sztumpf 
:alled  an   incident   when  an  RL  staffman 
mulated  policy  formation  at  the  top.  He 
d  been  on  vacation  in  Turkey  and  heard 
clashes  along  the  Slnklang  border  before 
y  had  been  reported  In  the  West  or  else- 
Upon    returning,    the    matter    was 
brJDught  up  as  a  policy  question  since  It  in- 
ved  Turkestan  and  RLs  position  in  this 
dispute.  Subsequently,  a  policy  guidance  was 
o  'mulated. 
According  to  Mr.  Sztumpf,    'the  e.isence  of 
tonomy  Is  with  the  writers  "  He  explained 
this  way.  If  a  staff  writer  wants  to  prepare 
particular  script,   he   merely  gets  the   ap- 
)val  of  the  Chief  Editor   This  relationship 
Iniked  by  a  feeling  of  good  faith  in  the 
mzatlon,  and  all  are  bound   Mr.  Sztumpf 
d.  ••by  a  community  of  common  respon- 
Speclallsts    in    the    area,    he    wenr 
have  a  ••tlcker-'ape  knowledge  a:.d  aware- 
3  of  developments. '•  owing  to  their  knowl- 
of    sources    and    various    connectloi:,s 
ey  are  saturated  by  the  Influx  of  news  and 
crmatlon.  Thus,  they  can  pass  Judgment 
how  to  treat  developing  problems  In  an 
ai^horltatlve    manner.    Many    matters,    he 
t  on,  were  strictly  routine,  for  example, 
cotton  problem  in  Uzbekistan.  Special- 
staff    know    the    developments    there, 
s,  he  said,  by  way  of  summir.e  up.  the 
tine  is  done  at  the  desk  level  by  tl^e  writer 
the  Chief  Editor.  Tlie  upper  levels  of  au- 
thority deal  with  larger  oreanizational   and 
icy   questions.   They   can    and   do    assert 
Ir  authority;  but  "the  range  of  autonomy 
the    lower    level     is    considerable."    Mr 
mpf  said,  adding,  '•this  allows  for  maxl- 
creatlvlty  by  staff  " 
general,    the    procedure    for    preparing 
t=.  and  producing  programs  appears  to  be 
lar  to  that  of  the  Russian  Service   Again. 
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what  seems  most  significant  is  the  multi- 
functions  of  stall  as  researchers,  ■writers, 
producers  and  performera.  The  Program  Sup- 
port Unit  cf  PPD  reviews  programming  orig- 
inated by  the  Nationalities  Service.-' 

E.  Support  functions   m  proyrumming 
1.  Environmental  Aids:  Internal 

Undoubtedly,  RL's  formal  research  facil- 
ities, described  above  in  Chapter  I.  are  the 
strongest  internal  environmental  aid  In  pro- 
gramming. I  For  a  sununary  of  environmental 
aids  to  RL  programmers,  see  Appendix  13.) 
Research  is  the  underpinning  of  the  entire 
L  peratlon;  it  is  formally  integrated  into  pro- 
gramming; its  function  Is,  therefore,  vital  for 
RLs  purposes-  'What  makes  the  support 
functions  of  research  so  important  derives 
from  the  fact  that  RL  as  a  "Home  Service" 
that  seeks  to  report  truthfully  must  have  in- 
forniailonal  resources  available  that  can  be 
used  to  correct  the  distortions  and  fill  In  the 
raps  of  official  Soviet  media.  Research  pro- 
vides the  missing  pieces  of  the  fragmented 
mo.-aic  that  constitutes  the  Soviet  citizen's 
view  of  reality.  Only  through  research  can  RL 
expect  to  project  a  reasonably  reliable  pic- 
ture of  reality  m  Us  programming. 

From  what  has  been  said  thus  fai-  it  seen.s 
fairly  clear  that  RL's  research  resources  are 
essentially  two-dimensional:  the  main  source 
"t  research  energy  comes  from  the  Research 
Department;  but  this  is  augmented  by 
'..lunerous  Informal  ^-curces  coming  from  the 
individual  facilities  built  up  by  RL's  pro- 
grammers and  special!.'?ed  commentators  in 
the  Russian  Service,  and  notably  by  the  -statf- 
ine'i  of  the  Nationalities  Service  who  by  the 
special  requirements  of  their  tasks  have" con- 
structed their  own  unique  Informational  re- 
sources. Moreover,  staffmen  in  all  depart- 
ments have  developed  over  the  vears  a  spe- 
cialized knowledt;e  of  the  Soviet  area  and 
cf  RL's  operations  which  in  less  direct  wavs 
constitute  an  input  Into  Its  programming 
support. 

The  multi-functional  utility  of  stall  adds 
further  support  to  programming  as  well  as 
efficiency  in  the  radio's  operations.  Not  only 
does  Dlimtr.  Paspolevsky.  for  example,  head 
a  research  section  and  prepare  background 
research  studies,  he  also  prepares  scripts,  pro- 
duces showo,  and  broadcasts  his  own  mate- 
rial. (For  his  biographic  sketch,  see  Appen- 
dix 1.)  This  total  unity  of  functions  epito- 
mizes program  ouppurt  lu  its  mo.=:t  complete 
form. 

And  then  there  are  the  morning  meetings. 
They  are  more  than  an  inteEratlng  process 
of  policy,  research,  news  and  feature  pro- 
gramming; as  an  organizational  entity  thev 
perform  a  vital  support  function  of  the  entire 
nrogramniing  operations.  At  these  meetings 
the  collective  Jud^'ment  and  wisdom  of  the 
organization  Is  brought  to  bear  on  current 
devc-lopments  and  probkms,  and  directed  to- 
■A-ard  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  radio, 
namely,  to  air  programs  that  will  appeal  to 
the  Soviet  audience. 

Another  organizational  unit  that  plays  an ' 
important  internal  role  In  program  support 
Is  the  Audience  Research  Division  (ARD). 
As  the  audience  research  arm  of  RL,  ARD 
provides  listening  evidence  that  fills  the  gap 
bet'A-een  the  speaker  and  the  audience.  It 
tries  to  find  out  such  Information  as  clarity 
of  signal  and  audience  preference  In  pro- 
granunli.g.  times  of  listening  and  preference 
am.ong  foreign  broadciusters.  Special  program 
evaluations  are  also  made  bv  ARD,  drawing 
upon  the  vie'.vs  of  simulated  listener  panels 
of  former  and  present  Soviet  cltizetis  Reports 
on  interviews  and  post-auditionlng  panels  are 
circulated  for  the  Information  and  guid- 
ance cf  RL  programmers. 

In  general.  ARD  reports  have  affirmed  the 
Judgment  of  CNS  stafTors  on  the  importance 
^f  "hard  news"  In  Its  programming,  pthers 
have  benefited  from  suggestions  of  listeners 
Af't'ial  programs  have  been  stni'-tvred  In 
response  to  audience  requests.  A  change  was 


made  in  one  program  called,  "Do  You  Re- 
member."  because  some  listeners  said  they 
were  too  young  to  remember.  And,  "Yester- 
day. Today  and  Tomorrow,"  was  programmed 
on  the  suggestion  of  a  young  Soviet  listener 
who  wanted  to  have  more  perspective  on  the 
Soviet  reality. 

However,  the  Nationalities  Service  has  not 
benefited  from  ARD  reports  to  the  extent  of 
the  Russian  Service.  ARD  Is  geared  more  to 
the  Russian  audience  because  of  the  special 
linguistic  requirements  for  dealing  with  the 
nationalities  and  also  because  of  the  fre- 
quency of  Russian  visitors  to  the  West.  Cen- 
tral Asians,  for  example,  are  rarely  permitted 
to  go  abroad  so  that  the  opportunity  for  in- 
terviews Is  virtually  non-existent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Scott,  as  the  top  administrator 
at  Munich  Headquarters,  has  apparently 
played  an  important  part  In  strengthening 
RLs  programming.  According  to  one  senior 
RL  staffman,  Mr.  Scott  has  been  "most  effec- 
tive" in  getting  all  staff  to  work  together— 
■vvhich  is  no  mean  accomplishment  in  an  or- 
ganization with  staff  of  so  diverse  national 
backgrounds.  But,  more  Importantly,  he  has 
been  "most  effective  in  perceiving  the  needs 
of  programming,"  In  this  area,  his  role  has 
been  described  as  being  "Imaginative"  and 
"effective." 

2,  Environmental  Aids:  External 
In  addition  to  In-house  resources,  RL  draws 
upon  the  expertise  of  specialists  on  the  out- 
side for  counsel  in  programming  and  policy 
formulation.  The  samlzdat  conference  held  In 
Loudon  in  April  1971  and  referred  to  above  Is 
an  example  of  this  sort  of  effort.  The  purpose 
of  this  conference  was  to  get  some  guidance 
from  these  specialists  on  how  RL  could  most 
effectively  use  samlzdat  material  In  Its  broad- 
casting, to  get  their  assessment  of  the  future 
of  samlzdat,  and  to  ascertain  what  role  RL 
should  play  In  making  this  important  doc- 
umentary material  available  to  outside 
scholars. 

Another  earlier  example  of  drawing  upon 
outside  expertise  in  a  conference  format  was 
the  conference  held  in  March  1967  sponsored 
jointly  by  New  York  University  and  Radio 
Liberty  on,  "Communicating  with  Soviet 
Youth."  Over  21  specialists  participated  in 
this  conference  Including  some  scholars  of 
first  rank  In  the  United  States — for  example, 
Prof.  Philip  E.  Mosely,  Director  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Institute  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Prof,  Alfred  Rleber  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  deliberate  on  three  questions:  "Why  do 
Soviet  yoimg  people  listen  to  a  station 
like  Radio  Liberty  and  what  do  they  expect 
from  It?  To  what  particular  segment  of  the 
voting  audience  should  Radio  Liberty  give 
priority.  In  what  ways  has  the  youth  audience 
changed  in  the  14  years  since  Radio  Liberty 
began  broadcasting?"  ^ 

RL  also  arranges  for  special  consultations 
with  noted  scholars  In  the  field  of  Soviet 
studies  and  communications.  Among  the  vis- 
iting consultants  and  lecttirers  during  1971 
were  such  noted  scholars  as,  Prof.  Frederick 
Baaghoorn  of  Yale  University.  Prof.  Harold 
Herman  of  Harvard  University,  Prof.  Ithlel  de 
Sola  Pool,  Chairman  of  the  Political  Science 
Department  of  NIT,  Prof.  Leonard  Schaplro 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  and 
Niklta  Struve  of  Sorbonne  University,  Paris. 
(For  a  complete  list  of  visitors  and  lecturers. 
along  with  a  list  of  outside  consultants  and 
participants  In  RL  programming,  see  Ap- 
pendix 13  and  27.) 

A  final  resource  In  programming  support 
Is  the  use  of  free-lance  specialists  in  Soviet 
area  studies.  The  U.S.  Division  In  New  York, 
owing  to  Its  central  metropolitan  location,  is 
able  to  draw  upon  a  pool  of  specialists  for  re- 
search, consultation,  and  programming.  And 
the  headquarters  In  Munich  through  Its 
bureaus  In  London  and  Paris  Is  also  able  to 
draw  upon  th©  knowledge  of  specialists  resid- 
ing In  West  European  countries. 
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n.    INSTEUMENTALITIES    FOE    POLICY    CONTEOL. 

A.  Script  Writer,  Editor,  Morning  Meetings 

Policy  envelops  RL's  operations,  and  Its 
application  begins  with  the  writers,  for  what 
they  prepare  is  RL's  Initial  product  and  is 
expected,  therefore,  to  be  taped,  voiced  and 
transmitted  to  the  Soviet  audience.  "Finger- 
tip sensitivity  to  policy"  Is  an  expression  that 
seasoned  RL  staffers  use  to  define  their  con- 
cern for  policy  adherence  at  this  level.  Here, 
then,  is  the  first  filter  screening  out  pos- 
sible policy  violations;  It  is  a  self-filtering 
prtjcess  and  occurs  when  the  writer,  re- 
sponding alm^ost  automatically  to  years  of  in- 
duced behavior  In  policy  obedience,  for- 
mulates his  thoughts  according  to  what  can 
and  should  be  said. 

"Policy  violations  are  no  real  problem,"  said 
.Alexander  Backerac.  "All  writers  have  a  sen- 
sitivity to  the  problems;  they  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  them  and  of  policy."  However, 
he  qualified  this  sweeping  generalization 
when  referring  to  newcomers  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  •'Some  have  been  profoundly  repressed 
during   their  lives  In  Russia,"   he  declared, 

and  they  feel  RL's  approach  Is  too  soft." 
•  But  sooner  or  later,"  he  went  on,  "they 
understand  no  one  is  Impressed  by  the  'hard 
approach'  and  see  the  need  for  policy  and  for 
a  rational  approach  to  the  problem," 

Editors  such  as  Mr.  Backerac  are  primarily 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  Immoderate 
are  restrained,  and  that  RL  policy  prevails: 
this  is  the  second  level  of  screening.  "The  Job 
of  editor,"  said  Victor  Frank,  "is  to  act  as  a 
brake  on  the  writers  and  to  restrain  the  vigor 
of  those  who  may  sometimes  let  their  emo- 
tions run  away."  But,  he  said,  "It  Is  extremely 
rare  if  any  excess  in  language  slips  through 
the   many    processes    of   screening." 

Mr.  Diakowskl  estimated  that  perhaps  three 
policy  violations  occur  in  a  week  that  must  be 
corrected.  By  and  large.  It  is  a  matter  of  a 
choice  of  Wurds,  he  said.  At  worst,  the  oftense 
is  a  "venial  siu,"  and  transgressions  are 
caught  by  the  editors.  He  gave  this  example. 
Writers  steeped  in  the  Western  press  my  In- 
advertently refer  to  samlzdat  as  "illegal"  or 
"underground"  literature.  This  Is  an  RL 
policy  violation:  samlzdat  Is  not  Illegal;  It  Is 
a  legitimate  expression  of  free  thought,  from 
RL's  point  of  view.  Or,  reference  to  a  "stupid 
cliche  "  or  a  "stupid  act"  might  be  used  in 
commenting  on  a  particular  Soviet  response 
or  action  by  Brezhnev.  The  editor  would  blue- 
pencil  "stupid,"  and  as  Mr.  Savemark  ob- 
served, the  writer  would  be  urged  to  explain 
why  such  a  response  or  action  by  Brezhnev 
was  "stupid"  without  giving  the  act  that 
brash  negative  description. 

Senior  staff  In  both  New  York  and  Munich 
are  convinced  that  no  serious  policy  viola- 
tions have  slipped  through,  at  least  In  recent 
years.  "Rarely  is  a  script  rejected  for  policy," 
said  Mr.  Diakowskl,  "rejection  Is  for  sloppy 
'writing  or  not  having  sufficient  interest."  Mr. 
Diakowskl  summed  up  what  Is  probably  a 
fair  statement  of  policy  control  at  the  writer- 
editor  level  when  he  said:  "The  writer  is 
sophisticated  enough  not  to  write  such  things 
that  would  violate  policy,  and  the  editor  is 
sophisticated  enough  not  to  let  them  get 
through." - 

Another  level  of  screening,  of  a  sort,  enters 
in  at  this  point,  though  less  directly.  In  the 
form  of  the  dally  morning  meetings.  At  the 
Research  Meeting  the  Director  of  PPD  raises 
policy  questions  and  gives  direction  and 
counsel  on  particular  subjects  being  referred 
to  programmers.  Similarly,  at  the  News  Meet- 
ing he  raises  policy  questions  in  the  news 
coverage  for  the  day.  If  warranted,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  Program  Manager  of  CNS  on 
the  need  for  any  special  treatment.  And  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Nationalities  Service  and 
the  Russian  Service  both  Directors  of  PPD 
and  POD  give  direction  and  counsel  on  scripts 
then  being  prepared  for  feature  program- 
ming. 


Foot  notes  at  end  of  article. 


B.  Final  review  in  production  process 
1.  rime  Sequence  in  Production  as  Bufler 
Against  Error 

Time  is  on  RL's  side  in  its  production 
process,  except  in  initial  newscasts:  they  are 
delivered  live;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours  separating  the  script  writer  from  the 
broadcaster.  The  risks  are  present  and  the 
poteiitiallty  for  violation  is  there.  Still,  care- 
ful writing  and  editing  can  eliminate  viola- 
tions, and  the  straight  declarative  technique 
in  news-writing  is  a  built-in  protection 
against  extravagances  that  creep  into  feature 
writing.  Moreover,  subsequent  newscasts 
made  during  the  broadcast  day  are  taped, 
and,  therefore,  are  subject  to  review  and  cor- 
rective action,  If  needed. 

However,  the  production  process  In  fea- 
ture programs  takes  a  great  deal  of  time, 
perhaps  from  three  to  ten  days.  There  is 
am;,ie  time,  therefore,  for  botii  review  of 
tapes  and  scripts.  As  Mr.  Dakowski  exclaimed, 
"Thank  God  for  tape!" — meamng  ihat  the 
taping  process  permits  a  careful  screeiung  of 
shows  as  well  as  scripts  in  prc-broadcasi  re- 
views. 

2.  Pre-broadcast  auditions 

Two  checks  take  place  at  the  pre-broadcast 
level.  Programmers  responsible  for  the  show 
audition  the  taped  program,  checking  lor 
policy,  performance,  and  continuity.  Mem- 
bers of  PPD  also  make  daily  pre-broadcast 
spot-checks  of  individual  shoves. 

Another  screening  is  done  by  a  special 
panel  drawn  from  PPD.  the  Research  De- 
partment, and  from  other  qualified  staff 
members  outside  of  POD.  This  screening  con- 
stitutes an  In-house  evaluation  of  an  entire 
broadcast  day  made  with  time  allowed  to 
correct  minor  policy  violations  or  to  "pull" 
a  show  with  major  deficiencies  and  to  substi- 
tute another  for  It  while  the  show  "piUled" 
IS  being  rewritten,  either  m  whole  or  m  part, 
for  later  programming.  Such  pre-broadcast 
auditions  provide  a  regular  check  on  the 
quality  of  the  broadcast  day  making  certain 
that  It  is  in  accord  with  RL's  standards  par- 
ticularly on  policy,  content,  tone,  and  basic 
techniques  outlined  m  the  Policy  Manual. 

Two  people  are  assigned  to  each  broadcast 
day,  one  auditions  the  newscast  and  a  part 
of  the  feature  programs.  The  auditloners  are 
supplied  with  scripts  and  tapes  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

Each  audltloner  on  the  panel  prepares  a 
wTitten  report  on  the  program  segments  as- 
signed for  evaluation  in  which  brief  general 
comments  are  supplemented  by  a  standard 
checklist  for  the  audltloner's  specific  judg- 
ment. The  categories  for  evaluation  are  as 
follows:  (1)  policy  violations  in  content 
tone,  or  presentation  (2)  suitability  for  a 
general  audience  (3)  suitability  for  any  ad- 
ditional specific  category  or  categories  of  lis- 
teners (4)  constructlveness  of  approach  (5) 
factual  mistakes  (6)  delivery  (7)  correc- 
tions suggested  and  (8)  action  taken  as  a 
result  of  suggestions.  In  addition,  each  audl- 
tloner Is  asked:  (1)  to  recommend  whether 
or  not  each  program  segments  should  be  re- 
peated, with  five  recommendations  possible, 
namely,  strongly  recommended,  recom- 
mended, perhaps,  not  recommended,  under 
no  circumstances;  and  (2)  to  give  each  pro- 
gram segments  a  numerical  rating  on  a  five- 
point  scale— 5  meaning  excellent:  4.  good: 
3.  fair;  2,  poor;  1,  bad.  The  audltloner's  re- 
port Is  sent  directly  to  Mr,  Scott  and  dis- 
tributed among  certain  designated  stall. 

Errors,  policy  violations,  or  major  defi- 
ciencies spelled  out  in  the  written  pre-broad- 
cast evaluation  reports  go  Into  the  monthly 
list,  as  do  all  similar  notes  from  the  daily 
spot-checks.  Programmers  are  Informed 
about  the  results  of  these  pre-broadcast 
evaluations,  which.  In  addition  to  screening 
possible  violations  and  errors,  constitute  a 
body  of  Instruction  for  future  guidance. 
Moreover,  the  other  Information  contained 
In  the  reports  go  Into  a  system  of  ratings, 
that  Is  to  say,  repeat  ratings,  trend  ratings, 
voice  evaluations,  authors'  productivity,  au- 


thors' latest  direct  familiarity  with  Soviet 
reality.  This  system  has  been  established 
to  compare  quality  with  cost.- 

The  monthly  report  on  errors  and  policy 
violations  picked  up  iii  pre-broadcast  spot- 
checks  and  reviews  is  compiled  by  Vitaly  M, 
Sakouta,  Assistant  to  the  Director  "of  PPD  and 
sent  to  the  Director.  A  copy  is  forwarded  di- 
rectly to  the  Executive  Director  of  RL.  This 
report  includes  discrepancies  revealed  In 
dally  pre-broadcust  spot-checks  by  PPD 
staffers  as  well  as  errors  reported  in  pre- 
broadcast  program  evaluation  reports. 

A  report  on  the  Russian  programs  for  June 
1971  Is  included  In  the  study  as  Appendix  14, 
This  report  speaks  for  Itself  as  an  Indicator  of 
the  vigor  of  RL's  self-criticism  and  the  care 
exercised  In  screening  programs.  Follow-up 
procedures  are  also  recorded — deletions  are 
made:  shows  are  •'pulled," 

The  report  reveals  clearly  RL's  extreme 
sensitivity  to  the  Soviet  environment.  Several 
cuts  were  effected,  for  example,  in  Soviet 
Covimentary  of  June  23  24  because  of  ref- 
erences to  "escape  abroad.  "  "escape  from  the 
homeland."  and  "comparisons  between  the 
USSR  and  a  prison  cell."  In  a  talk  on  June 
30  1  July,  four  paragraphs  were  eliminated 
because  "the  tone  and  sarca.stlc  expressions 
about  Brezhnev  coiitravene  policy." 

The  report  also  reveals  how  RL's  sensitivity 
to  policy  can  lead  to  the  "pulling"  of  a  show. 
For  example,  the  show  "Harvest"  on  Soviet 
Covimentary  of  June  4/5  was  "pulled,"  Ac- 
cording to  the  evaluator,  "this  script  was  un- 
realistic. Why  object  to  efforts  to  bring  the 
harvest  in'.>  A  better  point  would  have  been 
to  show  the  hidden  costs  and  wastes  Involved 
In  the  way  It  Is  brought  in."  « 

Pre-broadcast  evaluation  of  nationality 
programming  takes  place  on  a  dally  basis.  The 
responsible  organ  for  such  evaluation  is 
PPD.  Under  certain  circumstances,  POD  takes 
responsibility,  especially  If  PPD  does  not  have 
the  language  capabilities  for  a  gl\en  script. 
After  pre-broadrast  evaluation.  If  the  script 
is  found  unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of 
view  of  quality  or  policy,  the  matter  Is  dis- 
cussed with  the  WTiter  and  his  chief  editor. 
If  the  script  ran  be  Improved,  the  necessary 
chanpes  are  made  and  the  script  is  then 
broadcast. - 

Pre-broadcast  evaluation  reports  display 
the  the  same  vigorous  self-crltlcism  and  re- 
'^  eal  very  clearly  the  organization's  engrained 
habit  of  careful  screening.  Examples  of  such 
repcrts  are  Inserted  as  Appendix  15.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  random  selection  of 
reports  give  the  flavor  and  an  Indication  of 
the  severity  of  staff  criticism  of  their  pro- 
gramming: 

"1.  Almost  all  of  today's  program  and 
news  features  were  Interesting  and  well  WTlt- 
ten.  .\s  a  mark  of  their  quality.  It  may  be 
noted  that  this  evaluator  had  fewer  objec- 
tions to  make,  as  rei.;ards  factual  or  policy 
mistakes,  than  ever  before  (as  far  as  he  re- 
calls) on  a  single  day's  ovitput. 

"Only  one  Intervention  seemed  to  be  called 
for  in  a  news  feature  on  a  'New  Round  of  the 
Arms  Race  In  the  Middle  East,'  which  attrib- 
uted exaggerated  performance  character- 
istics to  the  MIG-23  Interceptor  aircraft, 
iiotably  claiming  that  It  is  'extremely  effec- 
tive at  both  high  and  lore  altitudes, '  Even 
technologically,  this  is  nonsense  because  the 
MIG-23  would  have  to  have  variable  wings 
to  be  'extremely  effective'  at  both  high  and 
low  altitudes.  This  Is  obviously  not  the 
case.  .  .  .  The  avithor  of  the  script  wo^ild 
seem  to  have  confused  the  MIO-23  with  the 
MIG-25.  which  Is.  indeed  supposed  to  have  a 
variable  geometry  of  its  wings,  (Action  was 
taken.)  ^ 

"2.  Across  the  Ocean,  Rlgerman's  account 
,.if  hi?  impressions  of  the  United  States.  HL"i 
focus  on  free  press  i:^  tne  most  remarkable 
thing  about  .'Vmerlca  Is  Just  what  we  need.  ,  . 

"It  would  have  been  much  m  re  effective 
to  have  the  script  read  In  the  author's  own 
voice  although  the  aniiOuncer  did  an  out- 
standing Job.  An  attempt  to  avoid  the  prob- 
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lerp  of  Rlgerman"s  being  American  from  the 

Inning    and    thus    not    a    '■former    S'jviet 

dzen"  was  unsuccessful.  The  term  'former 

•lee    man'    evoices    ihe    -A'hoie    ideoioglcal 

t    of   'Soviet    man     that    qualitatively 

erent    creatloii-to-be    or    communism.    It 

recommended  that  tlie  phase  be  dropped. 

tlor.  'A'as  taken.; 

Meetings  with  Listenur,^.      .      Delivery  re- 

ns  the  author-announcer's   .veak  point.-' 

,  Meetings  with  Listerners.  Comparing  hu- 

Itarian  aspects  of  the  monarchy  of  old 

and  the  Soviet  regime,  the  author  has 

hed  on  a  very  delicate  subject.  RL  should 

play  the  role  of  defender  ol   monarchy 

n    if    the    old    regime    appears   angelic    lii 

son    'Aith    Stalinism,     i  Action     was 

and  appropriate  changes  In   the   text 

effected  prior  to  broadcast  I . 
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KVN.  It  Is  very  sad  that  a  show  of  this 
na  ure  Ij  aired  It  is  in  no  'vvay  entertalnh.g. 
Th  ;  conscientious  participants  tried  to  save 
the  bad  texts.  It  Is  regrettable  that  pleasant 
and  melodious  songs  performed  by  L.  Pylayev 
are  wasted.  His  manner  of  singing,  which  re- 
cai  s  that  cf  Utessov  and  Mark  Berens  sh^juld 
flni  I  response  among  Soviet  listeners.  Out  of 
several  sketches  oiily  "Vassik  1  Musslk'  which 
cor  tains  some  satire,  deser'ves  attention. 
Without  the  selection  of  good  texts.  A'V.V  '.viU 
T  be  a  success.  (  No  immediate  action  was 
taideni  .-"• 

}.  Check  list.  'American  Journalist's  Im- 
preislons  o:  Albania.'  In  response  to  the 
questions,  'Do  content,  tine  or  presentation 
te  RL  policy?'  the  evaluttr  indicated, 
but  no  further  action  '.vas  taken. -■• 
3.  Thi£  wai  a  'Aide,  'ivlde  'Aorld  program 
y  The  spotlight  from  script  to  script 
t  shifting  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to 
her.  Unfortunately,  except  for  some  of 
ne'As  features,  it  waa  not  al'.vays  clear 
.  'Ahy  RL  had  a  claim  on  the  listener's 
ntlon  with  these  fast  changes  of  pace.  I 
d  have  to  rate  the  overall  program  as 
to  poor. 
Most  disappointing  :j  me  \a,a  the  ia"!::- 
dat  Review  which  was  a  roundtable  discus- 
slo;  1  on  the  Czechoslovak  invaislon  as  seen 
In  :  amlzdat,  but  the  discussion  seenied  un- 
abl  I  to  decide  between  focusing  on  Czecho- 
slo'  akla  in  1968,  Rumania  in  1971  or  samlz- 
dat  and  the  result  w.xs  a  blurred  focus. 

3est  script  reviewed  'Aaa  one  on    Coiu^r- 

e  Revisited'  .  .      'A'hich  was  Informative 

Judlciousiy  argued.  The  voices  on   this 

ipt  were  also  the  most  cojivlnclng  of  the 
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failed  to  see  any  good  point  at  .ai  iii  a 
reptat  in  Far  East  series  of  a  year-old  script 
on  ,L  correspondents  impressions  of  a  visit  to 
the  capital  city  of  Cambodia, 

■JcAs  features  c.:!.!';!!;!"   -m  give  more  at- 
ion   to  the  Middle  Ea,^*   and  Israel   than 
nted  by  the  course  of  events  or  of  our 
et  lisieners'  lii.erej".   .   .   ."  "' 

!    "As  broadcast  "  check  at  transmitters 
final  step  m  the  review  pr.jcess  is  the  "as 
idcast"  check  made  at  the  transmitters 
many  years  RL  has  maintained  a  strict 
lation   that   all    material   "as    broadcast" 

its  transmitter.;  had  to  c-jnform  in  de- 
to  the  materia!  prcjpared  and  voiced  from 
tudlas.  The  puro.:);,e  of  ^h:<  procedure  is 
efnld  I  1  I  to  mee:  the  requirement  cf  the 
:  German  Cnvernment  that  material 
dcast  be  retained  for  a  three-month  pe- 

for  reference  purposes  if  needed  i  no  re- 
t  for  such  Inf-irmatlon  has  ever  beei; 
.vedi:  I  2)  to  provide  the  Spanish  Govera- 
t  With  summarie.^  ^^f  material  transmitted 

Pals  on  certain  designated  subject  mat- 
and  finally    (.3i    to  enable  RL  to  make 

that  what  has  been  written,  approved 
taped  at  Munich  headquarters  conforms 
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to  the  material  that  Is  actually  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  Soviet  audience. 

Each  transmitter  station  automatically  re- 
cords RL  material  as  It  Is  actually  being 
broadcast.  This  material  Is  retained  for  six 
months  and  is  reviewed  by  selected,  qualified 
personnel  for  comparison  with  original 
cripts  to  insure  that  there  were  no  devia- 
tions from  prepared  material  and  that  no  un- 
authorized material  has  been  added.  Record- 
ings m  West  Germany,  made  at  the  Lamper- 
theim  transmitter  station,  are  made  on  an 
"  Assmaiin"  recorder.  Similar  equipment  is 
used  at  the  Pals  and  Taipei  stations. 

Hard  and  fast  prjcedures  relating  to  record- 
ing and  review  of  tapes  are  contained  in  Staff 
Memorandum  No.  6  of  February  1.  1968.  which 
remains  cuirent.  The  memorandum  spells 
out  m  detail  the  methods  of  recording,  the 
review  procedure  at  all  three  stations,  and 
the  minimum  review  requirements  for  all 
languages  broadcast  (for  example,  from  the 
Taipei  station,  an  average  of  2  hours  of  broad- 
cast material  m  the  Russian  language  is  to 
be  checked  weekly.)  It  also  provides  for  re- 
ports on  personnel  assigned  to  content  con- 
trol activities  and  fur  reports  on  deviation.-.. 
The  directive  states  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Production  Department  and  POD  will  report 
to  the  Executive  Director  all  deviations  in  "a.s 
broadcast"  material  from  program  scripts. 
■  together  with  a  statement  of  the  catise  of 
•he  deviation  if  known,  a  statement  of  cor- 
recLue  action  taken,  and  a  recommendation 
f  jr  action  to  preclude  recurrence  if  appropri- 
ate ■  Similarly,  the  Executive  Director  is 
directed  to  report  all  deviations  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  RL." 

Apparently,  this  check  at  ihe  transmitters 
has  been  effective  as  a  last-minute,  final 
screening  According  to  Mr.  Van  Der  Rhoer. 
"problems  very  seldom  arise."  and  an  RL 
statement  on  policy  procedures  declared  in 
a  discussion  of  content  control  at  the  trans- 
mitters and  the  incidence  of  deviations," 
It  should  be  noted  that  none  had  been  ob- 
served in  at  least  the  past  two  years."  '■' 

C.  Post -Broadcast  Auditions 
At  this  point  In  RL's  operations  the  pro- 
grams have  been  transmitted,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  too  late  now  to  recall  the  signal.  If 
policy  violations  have  sliped  through  or  er- 
rors In  fact  or  faulty  producing  techniques 
occurred,  then  it  Is  Just  too  late  to  do  anv- 
thlng  about  it.  The  damage.  If  any.  has  been 
done.  The  spoken  word,  more  than  the  wrlt- 
len  word,  is  Irretrievable,  and  the  damage 
done  IS  long  amending  However,  RL  has  a 
system  of  post-broadcast  auditions,  a  sort  of 
review  after  the  fact,  but.  nonethele.ss.  It  Is 
another  important  Input  into  the  review- 
process,  protecting  the  organization  against 
factual  error,  policy  violations,  and  produc- 
tion shortcomings 

This  post-audit  review  of  RL's  programs 
Is  done  by  executive  personnel  in  the  U.S. 
Division  at  New  York  St^fT  takes  turns  au- 
ditioning a  day's  broaclca.st  Thev  review  pro- 
gram content  and  evaluate  its  effectivene.ss 
from  every  point  of  view  relating  to  such  key 
points  as  how  succe.ssfully  RL  communicates 
with  its  audience.  Identifies  with  its  listeners' 
Interests,  and  provides  them  with  solid  in- 
formation and  thoughtful  stimulating  mate- 
rial. This  post-audit  review  Informs  the  Pres- 
ident In  detail  about  program  content  and 
stimulates  the  development  of  substantive 
suggestions  for  policy  formulation  and  more 
effective  execution  »  What  makes  these  re- 
views e.special'.v  meaningful  is  that  they  are 
done  bv  veteran  RL  staffers  who  over  the 
years  have  been  totally  Immersed  In  policy 
requirements  and  the  goals  and  purpo.ses  of 
the  organization. 

In  brief,  the  post-broadcast  audltloners 
summarize  each  show  "within  a  dav's  program- 
ming and  evaluate  It.  generally  using  RL's 
policies  and  objectives  as  a  criteria.  They 
grade  each  show  according  to  suitability  for 


a  general  audience  and  specific  categories  of 
listeners  most  lUcely  to  be  interested  In  the 
particular  broadcast,  that  Is,  the  creative  in- 
telligentsia, managing  personnel  In  the  Soviet 
economy,  military  personnel,  party  and  gov- 
ernment functionaries,  workers,  rural  popu- 
lation and  youth.  They  also  grade  the  show 
on  the  same  scale  as  noted  above  for  pre- 
broadcast  reviews,  that  Is,  bad-1  to  excel- 
lent-5,  and  according  to  four  sub-categories, 
that  is,  presentation  and  format,  pertinency 
of  .subject  and  treatment  to  audience  or  spe- 
cialized audiences,  voices,  and  overall  Im- 
pressions of  the  show. 

RL's  sharp  Internal  criticism  Is  carried  Into 
the  post-broadcast  evaluation.  Yet,  charac- 
teristically, the  evaluators  appear  to  strive 
for  fairness  and  a  balanced  appraisal.  An  ex- 
ceptional example  of  a  post-broadcast  audi- 
tioning report  Is  attached  to  the  study  as 
Appendix  16.  In  a  random  selection  of  post- 
broadcast  auditions  It  Is  possible  to  find  such 
Judgments  as  these  found  In  the  audition  of 
a  Russian  program  for  Friday/Saturday, 
October  30-31,  1970: 

"1.  General  Appraisal:  I  was  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  professionalism,  cogency, 
and  timeliness  of  the  day's  programming. 

"2.  Countries  and  Continents:  Informative 
and  Interesting  subject  matter  but  a  dull 
format.  Why  have  three  speakers  if  you  are 
not  going  to  capitalize  on  the  liveliness  of  a 
round-table  discussion?  The  results  of  this  Is 
just  three  people  taking  turns  providing  In- 
formation. No  sense  of  give-and-take;  al- 
most no  sense  of  personality  on  the  part  of 
the  speakers. 

"3.  Peking  and  Its  Politics:  Informative 
and  authoritative,  but  a  presentation  that 
often  borders  on  tedlousness:  one  voice 
rapidly  reading  a  very  long  piece  of  text. 

"4.  Signal  (military  affairs  show)  :  Good. 
Kolidly-informative  content  and  an  excellent 
presentation:  spontaneous,  warm  lively. 

"5.  Commentary  on  Soviet  Themes.  Show 
title.  'Heroic  Minority":  The  anonymous 
commentator  pays  tribute  to  those  Soviet 
citizens  brave  enough  to  compile  and  dis- 
tribute samlzdat  literature  and  declares  that 
more  of  this  kind  of  courageous  activism  Is 
needed.  He  comments  that  It  Is  the  political 
passivity  of  the  majority  which  enables  the 
injustice  and  Inefficiency  and  general 
vlciousness  of  the  Soviet  system  to  continue. 

"This  was  the  most  explicitly  agitational 
of  the  days  features.  I  personally  agreed 
'A'lth  the  commentator's  view.  I  am  not  sure 
how  it  would  affect  a  Soviet  listening  audi- 
ence." " 

RL  also  conducts  a  post -broadcast  evalua- 
tion of  scripts  m  the  Nationalities  Service.  It 
IS  made  primarily  as  a  means  for  developing 
rew  ideas  and  discarding  outmoded  con- 
cepts in  programming.  The  evaluator's  com- 
ments also  provide  a  kind  of  interfacing 
mechanism  whereby  policy  and  research  can 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  program- 
ming. Reports  on  post-broadcast  evaluation 
of  scripts  In  the  Nationalities  Service  are 
made  in  memoranda  to  Mr.  "Van  Der  Rhoer. 
A  copy  of  an  extensive  report  on  27  North 
C.iucasian  scripts  is  included  In  the  study 
as  Appendix  24.-' 

D.  Rationality  and  trust  in  policy  control 
RL  has  many  instrumentalities  for  policy 
control,  extending  all  the  way  from  the 
-crlpt  wTlter  and  upper  echelon  of  editors 
and  policy  controllers  In  Munich,  to  the  "as 
broadcast'"  content  controllers  at  the  trans- 
mitters in  West  Germany.  Spain  and  Tal- 
'.van,  and.  In  declining  Importance,  to  the 
post-broadcast  audltloners  in  New  York.  The 
checks  are  there,  and  as  far  as  can  be  Judged 
by  the  outsider,  they  are  used  In  a  reason- 
able and  Judicious  way.  After  all,  there  are 
limits  to  which  any  organization  can  Impose 
a  regime  of  Internal  control  without  ex- 
hausting Its  resources,  both  human  and 
physical.  Policy  control  cannot  be  total;  pol- 
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ley  violations  are  always  possible:  at  best, 
control  mechanisms  can  only  reduce  the 
probabilities.  The  alternative  is  "1984" 
which  is  not  only  Impossible  but  self- 
defeating. 

The  heart  of  the  matter,  therefore.  Is  trust 
and  rationality:  trust  In  the  Individual,  for 
policy  control  must  begin  and  end  with  the 
individual;  and  rationality  In  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  constructed  and  of  the  people  who 
are  to  carry  it  out.  Trust  In  the  Integrity  of 
the  individual  combined  with  the  exercise  of 
his  intelligence  and  the  ratlonaUty  required 
in  policy  formulation  would  seem  to  be  the 
greatest  safeguard.  For,  RL  must  assume  a 
bond  of  trust  in  Its  staffmen  that  is  based  on 
shared  beliefs  In  commonly  held  goals  and 
purposes,  and  based  also  on  a  shared  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  commitment  to  a  policy 
structure  that  Is  believed  to  represent  the 
only  rational  and  realistic  means  for  achiev- 
ing a  common  goal. 
E.   The  Czechoslovak  crisis,  August   1968:  A 

case  study  of  RL's  policy  operating  in  crisis 

conditions 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  best  tests  for  RL's 
ability  to  maintain  control  over  Its  broad- 
casting operations  through  the  mechanism 
of  policy  is  the  case  of  the  Czechoslovak 
crisis  In  August  1968.  At  the  request  of  the 
writer  RL  staff  In  Munich  prepared  a  report 
entitled,  "Radio  Liberty  Coverage  of  1968 
Czechoslovak  Crisis."  This  report  Is  Included 
in  this  study  as  Appendix  23.  The  report  con- 
tains documentation  on  basic  general  and 
specific  policy  guidances  from  the  President. 
Executive  Director  and  the  policy  staff.  It 
also  summarizes  RL  coverage  In  translation 
from  the  Russian.  Ukrainian  and  Tatar  pro- 
grams for  selected  days  during  the  build-up 
of  the  crisis  In  mid-June,  to  the  peak  of 
crisis  with  the  Soviet  bloc  Invasion  on  Au- 
gust 21.  and  during  the  immediate  post- 
invasion  period.  Appended  to  the  report  are 
translations  of  extracts  from  RL  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  a  review  of  this  material  it 
IS  possible  to  generalize  that  RL  exercised  a 
great  deal  of  caution,  moderation  and  re- 
straint during  this  period  of  crisis. 

Guidances  were  planned  and  formulated 
as  tlie  crisis  gathered  momentum.  In  the 
spring,  monthly  and  daily  guidelines  pro- 
vided continuing  ad  hoc  guidance  with  cau- 
tion the  key  word."  Contingency  plans  for 
programming  were  made  on  July  30,  well  In 
advance  of  the  resting  of  the  crisis  on  Au- 
gust 21.  the  day  of  Invasion.  These  plans 
were  published  on  August  21.  as  Dally  Guid- 
ance Note  No.  14.  Supplemented  by  dally 
guidelines  throughout  the  period,  these 
formed  the  basis  for  RL's  programming  dur- 
ing the  crisis.  Themes  In  RL's  programming 
in  the  contingency  were  to  be:  the  back- 
ground situation,  stressing  obvious  misread- 
ing of  facts:  the  loss  of  moral,  ethical  and 
practical  positions  for  the  Soviet  Union;  total 
failure  of  CPSU  policies  which  led  to  action 
against  what  were  basically  new  Ideas;  the 
"tragic  Irony"  of  using  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
against  a  long-standing  socialist  ally  and 
member  country;  the  intervention  as  a  blow- 
to  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  population  to  see 
a  better  and  more  peaceful  world;  the  dam- 
age to  the  cause  of  socialism  and  of  liberal- 
ization at  home;  and  the  Irreparable  split  in 
the  world  Communist  movement. 

On  August  21  and  Immediately  thereafter. 
regular  programming  "was  scrapped.  New  pro- 
gramming concentrated  mainly  on  straight 
news  coverage  reported  over  the  major  inter- 
national -wire  services.  Emphasis  was  placed 
particularly  on  developments  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  world  reaction  to  the  crisis,  espe- 
cially reaction  "wlthln  the  Communist  move- 
ment. Strict  procedures  were  established  for 
clearing  all  news  features  and  commentaries 
through  PPD  as  soon  as  WTltten  and  before 
broadcast  and  distribution  to  the  desks. 
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in.    QUALITY    CONTROL    IN    PROGRAMMING 

A.    Internal    instrumentalities    for    quality 

control 

1.  Will  Klumpf.  Quality  Controller 

Policy  control  and  quality  control  overlap 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Pre-broadcast  and 
post -broadcast  auditioning  provide  In-house 
evaluations  on  both  the  quality  of  pro- 
gramming as  well  as  Judgments  on  policy 
matters.  Beyond  this,  no  other  formal  insti- 
tutional mechanism  for  quality  control  seein.s 
to  exist,  except  for  the  important  tasks  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Will  Klumpf.  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Executive  Director. 

In  general.  Mr.  Klumpf  acts  as  Mr.  Scott's 
personal  deputy  for  programming  and  pro- 
duction— a  sort  of  right-hand-man  who 
oversees  program  auditioning,  checks  for 
quality  effectiveness,  policy  and  overall  ex- 
cellence in  production.  In  addition,  he  Is 
responsible  for  giving  Mr.  Scott  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  goes  on  the  air  and  how  it 
goes  on  the  air. 

Perhaps,  the  ultimate  effectiveness  In  the 
art  of  broadcasting  lies  largely  in  what  Stan- 
islavskl  said  of  a  play  and  the  theater, 
namely,  that  there  are  various  "planes'"  of  a 
play,  one  of  which  Is  on  the  "'aesthetic  plane. 
with  the  sublayers  of  all  that  Is  theatrical, 
artistic  having  to  do  with  scenery  and  pro- 
duction."^ Mr.  Klumpf.  a  long-time  student 
of  the  theater,  at  one  time  an  actor,  and 
now  a  specialist  in  Soviet  affairs,  attempts  to 
fulfill  this  task  for  RL.  He  tries  to  Introduce 
Into  programming  a  sense  of  theatrlclsm, 
that  is  to  say,  the  skills  and  techniques  of 
radio  theater  in  order  to  make  the  broad- 
ca-sts  more  effective.  This  entails  good  stag- 
ing, good  voicing,  good  taping,  and  skillful 
continuity  In  production.  By  impfirtlng  a 
sense  of  theatrical  style  In  programming,  Mr. 
Klumpf  attempts  to  achieve  quality  per- 
formance and  quality  production.  An  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  effort  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  day's  broadcast  has  a  proper  mix 
of  discussion,  Interviews,  straight  reporting, 
music,  and  human  interest  features.  He  con- 
stantly reviews  taped  shows  In  pre-broadcast 
auditions  to  make  sure  that  the  final  prod- 
uct ha-s  quality. 

That  RL  should  have  special  concern  for 
staging  its  programs  derives  from  both  a 
common  sense  Judgment  and  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  the  Russian  reality.  Russia  Is  the  na- 
tion of  Chekhov,  Stanlslavski,  and  the  Mos- 
cow Art  Theater,  and  Russians  are  a  people 
who  have  appreciated  theatricism  .as  a  part 
of  their  life  style.  It  is  understandable,  there- 
fore, why  programming  should  be  structured 
witli  a  critical  eye  toward  staging  "which  for 
the  Ru.ssian  people  has  a  special  appeal 
2.  Ratings  on  Voicing 

One  Important  aspect  of  In-house  quality 
control  is  the  matter  of  voicing.  RL  auditions 
programs  under  simulated  Jamming  condi- 
tions. The  purp>ose  Is  to  seek  guidance  In 
casting,  that  Is.  to  find  out  which  voices 
penetrate  Jamming  the  best.  It  Is  ironic  that 
the  finest  quality  of  speaking  voice  tinder 
normal  conditions  will  not  be  always  be  the 
most  intelligible  under  Jamming  conditions 
Oftentimes  a  voice  poorly  rated  normally 
will   be  most  effective   under   Jamming.''* 

Voices  can  also  be  evaluated  by  outside 
panels  of  former  aiid  present  Soviet  citizens 
in  order  to  obtain  an  objective  apprai.sal  on 
quality  and  effectiveness.  The  report  on  such 
panel  reviews  Is  bix)ken  down  Into  12  cate- 
gories that  are  designed  to  elicit  evaluations 
of  the  speaker's  delivery  and  voice  quality.  A 
random  selection  of  reports  on  these  evalua- 
tions have  stich  comments  as: 

"The  speaker's  tone  Is  too  cold  which  Is  not 
the  same  as  objective  or  dispassionate.  He 
reads  rather  like  a  Soviet  Judge  or  bureaucrat. 

"I  have  listened  to  this  voice  twice  al- 
ready— It  hasnt  gotten  any  worse,  and 
doesn't  need  to  get  better.  I  think  this 
woman  speaker  [Is]  one  of  the  best  In  the 
world. 


The  voice  sounds  too  bombastic. 

"He  has  something  wTong  "with  his  teeth. 
This  elderly  voice  is  not  suitable  for  radio. 
Moreover  it  sounds  slightly  archaic,  emigre. 

"I  think  this  is  an  alien,  emigre  voice.  .  . 
This  Is  the  kind  of  voice  to  avoid.  It  Is  too 
remote  from  the  listener. 

"This  Is  one  of  Liberty's  best  voices,  abso- 
lutely contemporary,  intelligent  and  remark- 
ably soft  and  natural.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
voice  sound  on  which  to  build  Liberty.  Per- 
haps the  voice  is  not  young,  but  there  Is  no 
emigre  sound  here;  for  the  Soviet  listener  It 
Is  'one  of  ours'."  » 

Careful  records  are  kept  on  grading  of 
voices.  When  a  speaker's  quality  dlf)6  below 
a  certain  level,  then  he  or  she  is  taken  off  the 
air.  A  theoretically  perfect  score  Is  5.0;  below 
30  Is  regarded  as  poor.  In  July  1971,  one 
speaker,  receiving  a  2.9  rating,  was  taken  off 
the  air.*" 

3.  Ratings  on  Shows 

RL  also  maintains  a  type  of  "Nellsen  rat- 
ing" on  Its  shows  iis  a  means  of  quality  con- 
trol. Evaluations  are  made  periodically,  and 
records  are  kept  A  theoretically  perfect  rat- 
ing Is  5.0.  below  3.0  is  poor,  and  the  lowest 
possible  rating  Is  0.0.  A  report  on  22  shows 
that  were  given  "trend  ratings"  at  the  start 
of  FY  1971  and  1972  contained  this  spread  of 
ratings  for  FY  1972:  Memory  Calendar.  4.7; 
Vlndimlrov  Talks,  4.6:  Samlzdat  Review,  4.3; 
.Across  the  Ocean,  ,3  8.  Collector's  Corner,  3,1. 
;ind  Philosophic  Talk.  2,5  After  17  Individual 
evaluations.  Philosophic  Talk  was  taken  off 
the  alr.«» 

B.  External  instrumentalities  for  quality 

control 

1.  ARD  m  Quality  Control 

RL's  Audience  Research  Division  plays  an 
Important  role  In  quality  control.  Drawlnc 
upon  evaluations  both  within  and  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  ARD  attempts  to  provide  an- 
other input  into  the  process  of  improving 
programing  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to 
a  wider  audience.  According  to  George  Perry. 
Assistant  Director  of  ARD,  ARD  "acts  as 
something  of  an  Inspector  general  for  RL  pro- 
grammers "  They  respect  ARD's  evaluations, 
Mr,  Perry  said,  since  they  help  programmers 
better  accomplish  their  tasks  As  Mr.  Perry 
put  it.  "ARD  helps  relieve  the  programmer  of 
the  feeling  that  he  Is  shouting  down  a  tube 
but  rather  is  functioning  as  successfully  as 
possible." 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  testing  of  opin- 
ions through  post-broadcast  audition  panels 
as  well  as  by  direct  lntervle"ws  "with  Soviet 
citizens.  ARD  prepares  reports  evaluating 
programs.  These  are  circulated  throughout 
RL  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  staff 

In  brief.  ARD's  business  Is  feedback  and 
thoueh  working  under  serious  handicaps — 
obviously.  It  cannot  conduct  Oalliip-type 
polls  and  NelLsen-type  survey.^  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union — ARD  tries,  nonetheless  wUhln 
these  strict  limitations  to  give  programmers 
some  idea  of  their  Impact  and  influence  Pro- 
grammers in  turn  can  Judge  for  themselves 
the  quality  of  their  efforts  and  improve  Them 
ncrordlngly. 

■2.  Quality  Control  Reports 

One  form  of  RL's  evaluation  comes  from 
quality  control  reports  These  constitute  the 
ludcrnents  of  a  simulated  Soviet  audience 
Mr  Max  Ralls.  ARD's  Director,  gave  this  gen- 
era! discriptlon  on  how  these  panels  are  set 
up  What  RL  attempts  to  do.  he  said.  Is  de- 
velop the  best  available  substitute  audience 
To  create  such  a  substitute  audience.  ARD 
selects  a  panel  from  Soviet  citizens  recently 
arrived  In  the  West  and  persons  temporarily 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  studying  In 
the  West.  A  random  selection  Is  made  from 
this  group  which  would  constitute  a  better 
than  average  approximation  of  a  Soviet  audi- 
ence. Persons  on  the  panel,  Mr  Ralls  said. 
must  give  their  honest  reactions  and  evalua- 
tions, and  they  must  be  articulate.  Among 
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)se  now  available  for  such  panels  are  a  So- 

:  s'udent,  a  former  actor,  a  UngTjist.  and 

her    recent    arrivals.    Sailors    and    workers 

e  not  proved  too  effective  on  such  panels. 

11  panels  have  instructions  on  listening. 

■y  are  directed  to  forget  all  their  Western 

uence  ai;d  try  to  react  to  the  program  as 

hey  were  a  Soviet  listener  Inside  the  So- 

Cnlon.  Then  each  panel  member  rate.^ 

broadcast    on   probable    Impact     Ordl- 

rilv.  the  panel  listens  to  two  programs  a 

mth   of    1>2    hours   of   broadcasting.   They 

not  sit  together,  but  audition  Individually. 

:'s  a:;d  scripts  are  sent  to  them  to  their 

;es    in    Western   Europe   and   the    United 

ites.  ARD  conducts  about  24  such  panels 

_ear.  They  focus  only  on  Russian  language 

Jadcaots.  mainly  because  non-Russians  are 

available. 

n  example  of  a  Quality  Control  report  Is 
uded  in  the  study  as  Appendi.x  17.  A  gen- 
apprai;al   is   given  of  the  day's   broad- 
at   the   beginning   of   the   report,   each 
ent  of  the  broadcast  Is  briefly  summa- 
;  and  a  capsuled  evaluation  of  each  Is 
ded.    The    summary    of    the    panelists' 
nes  are  Incl-.ided  in  a  check-list  appended 
:he  report.  The  check-list  cities  each  pro- 
m   being  evaluated,  and  this  list  is  cor- 
ted    with    major    categories    under    the 
dings,    program    content;     effectiveness: 
iblUty:  discretion;   delivery;   format  and 
sentation:  language  and  style:  sufHclency 
luxiliary,  historical  and  other  data:   and 
Liestion  as  to  whether  the  program  should 
repeated.   The  final   category  deals   with 
ience  and  is  broken  down  Into  9  major 
'gorles  according  to  the  particular  audl- 
of  RL's  concern.   'Within  ai;   categories 
are  six  choices  for  grading. 
'View  of  a  ra:;d>->m  selection  of  Quality 
trol  reports  gives  the  impression  that  the 
els  are.  Indeed,  very  frank  In  their  com- 
tary    and    appraisals.    Criticism    Is    very 
p:  yet  the  reports  are  generallv  balanced, 
itlng  out  both  the  strong  and  weak  points 
i  program.  By  and  large  the  panels  are 
e  up  of  largely  educated  and  professional 
)le.  and  thus  their  criticism  would  have 
Je  taken  seriously  since  thev  constitute 
prime  Soviet  audience    Here  are  a  few 
'es  of  comments  made  in  one  of  these 
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Russian  Art  and  Literature's  thfrne 
respect  accorded  Russian  art  abroad  was 
cmed.  but  the  script  fell  down,  perhaps. 
•use  of  the  odd  voice  and  Intonation. 
.  One  low  point  was  hit  bv  the  Wa.%hing- 
Observers  Note  about  US,  politicians" 
■'",   which  did  not  concern  the  listener 

least. 

•  One    of    the    new    panelists  .  .  .  was 
by  one  quality  of  the  Newscast  which 
ed  its  effectiveness,  namely  the  utter 
of  propaganda  or  anything  which  could 
onstrued   as  subjectivity.   Other   panel- 
also  stressed  this  point  .  .  . 
Three   panelists    concentrated    on    the 
.  JPS  and  RPS  regarded  him  if  not  as 
jn  reader,  then  at  least  as  one  from 
3ld  eirlgratlon.  BP3  went  Into  detail  on 
"Though  Mr.  .  .  .  has  an  authoritative 
pleasing  voice,  it  does  not  stand  up  to 
requirements   of  contemporary  Russian 
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tain  panelists,  however,  were  more  than  de- 
terred by  the  presentation  and  delivery,  JPS 
thought  the  terminology  too  'Western'  and 
unfamiliar,  but,  above  all,  the  'Intonation 
Illogical,  hindering  perception'  .  .  .  For  XFS 
it  was  a  'carlcatnr"'  and,  as  UFS  put  it,  'this 
Is  the  kind  of  voice  put  on  by  Soviet  actors 
when  they  want  to  Imitate  pre-revolutlonary 
conservatives  and  bureaucrats.'  RFS,  to  be 
fair,  thought  this  might  possibly  be  an  ad- 
vantage, contrasting  favorably'  with  the 
'robtist,  over-cheerful  voices  of  Soviet  art 
critics.' 

"8.  University  of  the  Air  .  .  .  "Thu  has  got 
to  be  a  parody.  This  professor,  or,  whoever 
he  Is,  obviously  an  all-out  supporter  of 
capitalism,  starts  by  philosophizing  about 
high  matters,  how  people  In  the  West  are 
free  to  Join  societies,  etc.  And  then  he  gives 
as  an  example  a  French  society  of  animal 
lovers— which  really  is  what  the  talk  consists 
of.  This  must  be  a  Joke  .  .  .'  " « 

3.  Special  Pre  gram  Evaluation  Reports 
Another  type  of  audience  reaction  to  pro- 
gramming quality  Is  the  Special  Program 
Evaluation  Report.  "When  a  unique  person 
comes  along,"  said  Max  Ralls,  "we  try  to  get 
him  to  participate  In  a  special  listening  ses- 
sion and  report  on  It."  Evaluations  by  this 
"unique  person"  are  put  Into  the  Special 
Program  Evaluation  Report  An  example  of 
this  type  of  report  is  Included  In  the  study 
as  Appendix  18. 

The  value  of  such  reports  again  depends 
upon  the  auditioner's  perceptiveness,  general 
intelligence,  and  ability  to  articulate  his 
views.  One  such  session  with  a  group  of  So- 
viet seamen  was  clearly  unproductive  when 
the  subjects  could  not  Identify  some  notable 
cultural  figures  on  the  Soviet  scene  men- 
tioned In  an  RL  broadcast  'oelng  auditioned, 
though  they  were  acquainted  with  Paster- 
nak and  Solzhenltzyn." 

4.  Target  Area  Listener  Reports 

Another  Input  Into  evaluating  the  quality 
of  RL's  programming  are  reports  directly 
from  the  Soviet  listening  audience,  usuallv 
from  visitors  In  the  West.  An  example  of 
this  type  of  report  Is  Included  in  the  study 
as  Appendix  19. 

Though  reports  of  thLs  nature  are  very 
limited  In  number.  stlU  they  do  provide 
some  indicaticn  of  the  quality  of  RL's  pro- 
srammlng.  Fr.r  example,  the  wife  of  a  Rus- 
-slan  Scientist  who  was  an  Uzbek  regretted 
that  so  little  of  RL's  broadcasts  were  on  med- 
ical research.  Also,  while  RL's  programs 
were  "varied  and  rich."  still  she  found  some 
of  them  "a  bit  heavy."  Both  husband  and 
•A-ife  declared  that  they  followed  with  in- 
terest programs  on  sami^dat  and  "all  kinds 
of  liierature— both  Soviet  and  foreign."*' 
Another  listener,  a  university  professor, 
rated  RL  first  among  foreitrn  broadcasters 
for  Its  "couraeeous,  high  qualltv  programs 
'especially  of  latei  on  themes  which  are  not 
discussed  elsewhere."  that  !s  to  sa-  samlz- 
dat  •■ 


n,  0:i  the  Value  of  ARD  Reports  on  Quality 

Control 


Report  from    USA   .   .   .   heavily  critl- 

■  .  .  Just  simply  boring. 

Report  from  Bonn.  ThU  talk  about  the 
ions  of  German  workers  drew  a  varied 
vehement  response.  For  EFS  It  was  'witty 
Ive,'  for  UFS  'it  offered  an  Indirect,  Im- 
refutatlon  of  the  Soviet  claim  that  only 
■!  USSR  Is  labor  highly  valued  and  vaca- 
are  paid." 

the  other  end  of  the  scale  HSC  and 

found   It   'gray,   banal   and  superaclal.' 

and    XFS    were    bored.    JFS    and    GFS 

"at  the  'dry,  offlclal  recitation  of 
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Russian  Art  and  Literature  .  .  .  C«r- 


5,  Evaluation  by  Outside  Specialists 
Another  form  of  quality  control  is  eval- 
uations by  ourslde  specialists  In  Soviet  af- 
fairs. Leading  authorities  in  the  West  are 
asked  to  audition  .  block  of  programming 
and  give  their  Judgments.  An  example  of  this 
t\-pe  of  "valuation  is  Included  in  the  study 
as  Appendix  20. 

RL  staff  Is  by  no  means  of  one  mind  on 
the  valtie  of  the.-^e  reports.  On  the  one  hand 
.such  auditions  were  said  to  have  not  worked 
out  too  well,  owing  to  individual  preludices 
of  these  specialists;  and  on  the  other,  the 
View  was  expressed  that  their  evaluations 
must  be  taken  seriouslv, 

A  review  of  randomly  selected  evaluations 
by  outside  specialists  indicates  that  they 
can  be  ver:.'  frank,  even  tough.  In  their  ap- 
praisals, yet  balanced  and  seemlnjrlv  fair- 
minded. 


That  ARD  evaluation  panels  play  a  role  In 
d(>'-rmining  the  quality  of  RL's  program- 
m:ng  cannot  be  denied.  Yet,  it  would  be 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  ascertain  Just 
how  great  a  role  that  is.  It  Is  known  that 
programs  have  been  affected  by  direct  lis- 
tener response  through  ARD.  And  while  some 
RL  staffers  feel  that  panel  reports  may  have 
no  direct  Impact  on  programming,  neverthe- 
less, it  Is  believed  by  others  that  they  have 
the  value  of  re-afHrming  in  the  long-run 
Judgments  made  in  the  past— for  example, 
the  value  of  heavy  emphasis  on  factual  re- 
porting in  newscasts. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  pro- 
gramming. It  is  asserted  by  ARD  staffers  bv 
passing  on  information  derived  from  panelk 
of  auditors.  Leading  supervisors  get  these 
report,  it  is  said,  and  the  feedback,  though 
simulated,  is  ground  back  into  the  system  as 
a  new  Input.  Yet,  as  one  person  said  criti- 
cally, except  for  reports  from  outside  spe- 
cialists, panels  of  simulated  Soviet  listeners 
had  "to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  "  Pre- 
sumably, what  limits  the  value  of  these  re- 
ports is  the  fact  that  many  criticisms,  how- 
ever valid  they  may  be.  call  for  remedies 
that  are  in  violation  of  policy;  and  this  Is 
unknown  by  the  .utside  auditors. 

Admitting  the.se  shortcomings  of  panel 
evaluations,  nevertheless,  to  this  outside  ob- 
server, they  seem  to  have  the  value  of  at 
least  providing  some  evidence  of  probable 
listener  response  and  reaction  without  which 
there  would  be  none,  and  thus  provide  RL 
with  at  least  a  measure  of  quality  control 
however  slight.  Despite  known  imnerfections' 
auditioning  panels,  especially  of  substitute 
Soviet  listeners,  are  at  least  a  beginning  of 
a  much  more  demanding  (and  what  Is  now 
a  virtually  Impossible)  task  of  knowing  the 
Soviet  audience,  and.  accordingly  on  the 
basis  of  this  limited  knowledge,  of 'improving 
program  quality. 
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and  auditions  or  screens  the  script  of  any 
other  shows  whose  content,  treatment  or 
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are  usually  brought  to  the  Policy  Coordina- 
tor's attention  by  the  desk  managers,  end 
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directly  with  the  wTltsr  coiicerned,  (RL,  Pol- 
icy formulation.  June  1971,  p.  15.  In,  RL, 
v."l\'.  pt.  7.) 

Procedures  used  In  improving  quality 
through  pre-taroadcast  spot-checks  and  eval- 
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ity programming.  (RL.  v.  XX,  pt,  2A.) 
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August  11/12,  1971,  August  16,  1971. 

»  Pre-broadcast  Evaluation  of  Russian 
Program  Features  and  News  Features  for 
19  20,  August  1971,  August  23,  1971. 

"RL,  Program  content  control.  October 
1971.    (RL,  V.  X'VI.  pt.  3A  and    ;?■    3B). 

"'RL,  Policy  formulation,  June  1971,  pp. 
16-17.  (RL.  V.  IV.pt.  7.) 

s^RL,  Policy  formulation,  June  1971,  p. 
17,  (RL,  V.  rv,  pt.  7.) 

■'RL  Memorandum  to  HHS,  Audition  of 
RL  Russian  Program  for  Friday/  Saturday, 
10/30-10/31,  1970,  Feb.  3.  1971.  (RL.  Post- 
Broadcast  Auditioning  file.) 

■•^Memorandum  to  Mr.  Van  Der  Rhoer, 
Jan.  18,  1971.  North  Caucasian  Scripts,  13  p. 
(RL,  V.  XX,  pt.  2C.) 

■•"Donohoe  to  Critchlow,  RL  Policy  and 
Planning  for  the  Czech  Crisis  In  Brief,  Sep- 
tember 29.  1971.  p.  2.  RL  published  a  staff 
report  entitled,  "Czechoslovakia  and  the  So- 
viet Public,"  August  1968,  152  p.  ITie  report 
compared  RL  coverage  of  the  crisis  with  that 
of  Soviet  media.  It  was  prepared  by  Olivia 
L.  Gilliam  and  Edward  W.  Pell. 

'•  Stanlslavskl.  Constantln.  Creating  a  role. 
(Translated  by  Elizabeth  Reynolds  Hapgood.) 
London,  The  New  English  Library,  Mentor, 
1968,  p.  19. 

■*  Quality  and  quantity  controls  on  au- 
thors, performers,  producers,  and  on  train- 
ing and  production  format  and  technlqties, 
October  1971.  (RL,  y,  X'VI,  pt.  4K.) 

'"RL,  Auditioning  and  evaluation,  October 
1971.  (RL.  V.  XVI,  pt.  lA.) 

"Ibid.  (RL,  V.  XVI,  pt.  IB.)  That  RL  has 
achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success  In  voice 
training  of  Its  speakers  Is  revealed  by  an 
appraisal  of  a  Soviet  university  professor.  A 
synopsis  of  her  observations  are  as  follows: 
It  seemed  apparent  to  her  that  RL  has  made 
a  considerable  effort  to  give  its  staff  profes- 
sional training.  The  quality  of  the  programs 
has  been  much  higher  In  recent  years,  she 
commented.  "The  programs  made  by  recent 
emigres  were  easily  distinguishable  from 
those  made  by  the  older  emigres;  she 
found  the  latter  to  be  of  'low  quality,  difficult 
to  comprehend  and  filled  with  out-dated  ex- 
pre.sslons.'  The  style  of  the  program  and  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  readily  Indicate  whether 
the  author  was  an  older  or  a  recent  emigre, 
whether  he  was  cultured  or  uncultured.  The 
female  voices  used  by  Radio  Liberty  have  Im- 
proved greatly  over  the  past  five  years,  the 
source  said;  now  they  sound  younger  and 
clearer.  More  'Soviet'  expressions  are  used, 
which  makes  the  programs  more  pleasant 
and  easy  to  undenrtand.  She  was  rather  cri- 


tical of  the  quality  of  Radio  Liberty's  male 
speakers'  voices.  lowever."  (RL,  TALR 
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*iRL,  Auditioning  and  Evaluation.  October 
1971.  (RL,  v.  Vin.pts.  6  and  7.) 

"RL.  Quality  Control  Report  No.  17-71. 
Review  of  the  Russian  Program  Broadcast 
on  July  3/4,  1971,  August  25,  1971.  (RL. 
Quality  Control  Reports  flle.i 

'■■'  RL,  Special  Program  Evaluation  Report 
No.  4-71.  FHsur  Soviet  seamen  listen  to  tape 
recording  of  Radio  Liberty  Broadcast  of  Jan- 
uary 26/27,  1971,  May  6,'  1971.  (RI,  Special 
Program  Evaluation  Reports  file.) 

"■  RL,  TALR,  October  11,  1971. 

'•"RL,  TALR,  No.  234-71.  September  24. 
1971.  (RL,  V.  XVII,  pt.  4.) 


Chapter  VI:   RL's  AtiDiENcn  Impact  and 

ErFECTrVENXSS 

I.    DrFTIC-ULTIES    IN    EVALUATING    RL'S 

EFFECTR'ENESS 

A.  Limited  access  to  Soviet  population 

RL  operates  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  a 
"Home  Service"  to  the  Soviet  population.  It 
has  only  very  limited  direct  access  to  the 
Soviet  people  and,  therefore,  has  great  diffi- 
culty In  evaluating.  In  any  systematic  or  sci- 
entific way,  Its  Impact  on  the  Soviet  audience 
and  Its  overall  effectiveness  as  a  broadcaster. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  closed  society:  It  Is 
not  possible  to  take  public  opinion  polls  as 
would  be  the  case  In  most  non-Communist 
countries  in  the  world.  RL  must  rely  on  Inter- 
views with  a  very  limited  number  of  Soviet 
visitors  abroad,  and  listeners  in  other  cate- 
gories, such  as  defectors  and  legal  expatriates. 
What  is  perfectly  normal  public  opinion  pro- 
cedures In  an  open  democratic  society  such 
as  the  American,  boarders  on  treason  In  the 
Soviet  society.  Citizens  run  great  risks  as  it  Is 
In  listening  to  foreign  broadcasters.  They  run 
even  greater  risks  if  they  expose  themselves 
to  detailed  interviews  on  foreign  broadcast- 
ing listening  habits  In  the  maimer  of  surveys 
customarily  conducted  by  professional  pollers 
in  this  country.  Moreover,  foreign  poll-takers 
would  be  looked  upon  as  espionage  agents  by 
the  regime,  and,  accordingly,  they  too  wotild 
be  accepting  great  personal  risks  by  engaging 
In  poll-taking  on  Soviet  territory. 

Closed  societies  of  the  Soviet  type  over- 
protect  their  citizens  against  the  "contam- 
ination" of  foreign  ideas  and  Ideologies  that 
cotild  threaten  the  regime's  security.  This  Is 
one  dimension  of  people-to-reglme  relation- 
ships In  political  totalitarianism  of  which 
censorship  Is  only  one  part;  another  part  is 
the  prevention  of  direct  physical  access  to 
the  people  by  outside  sources.  Both  censor- 
ship and  this  denial  of  access  are  segments  of 
the  larger  political  and  ideological  effort  to 
maintain  both  Ideological  purity  and  the  re- 
gime's monopoly  over  the  Input  of  Infor- 
mation Into  Soviet  society.  The  purpose  is  to 
control  what  the  Soviet  citizens  can  and 
cannot  listen  to  as  well  as  to  deny  them  the 
right  not  to  listen. 

Without  the  normal  techniques  for  testing 
audiences.  RL  faces  a  serious  problem,  there- 
fore, in  attempting  to  judge  the  effectiveness 
of  Its  operations.  George  Perry,  ARD's  Assist- 
ant Director,  summed  it  up  very  succinctly 
when  he  said:  "We  have  no  access  to  the  pop- 
ulation. This  is  the  main  obstacle."  Mr,  Sar- 
geant  expanded  on  the  Implications  of  this 
problem; 

"Many  of  the  techniques  and  tools  that  are 
available  to  a  radio  attempting  to  communi- 
cate with  an  open  society  are  completely  un- 
usable so  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  con- 
cerned. If  you  can't  take  public  opinion  polls 
or  conduct  audience  research  siirveys.  or.  In- 
deed, even  provide  for  the  monitoring  of  your 
radio's  short  wave  signal  so  as  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  reaching  the  areas  and  audi- 
ences you  Intend  to  reach,  you  are  Indeed 
flying.  If  not  blind,  at  least  In  a  pea-soun 
fog," ' 


B.  Resulting  problems  for  RL 

This  constricting  condition  on  evaluating 
audience  Impact  creates  a  set  cf  special 
problems  for  RL.  namely:  (1)  without  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  accounting  of  audience 
Impact  and  effectiveness,  how  can  RL  know 
It  Is  accomplishing  Us  objectives?  and  (2i 
not  knowing  audience  impact,  und  thus 
audience  preferences,  how  Is  it  possible  to 
structure  programs  that  will  have  the  great- 
est appeal  and  effectiveness? 

II.     POSITIVE     MEANS    FOR     EVALUATING     RLS 
EFFECTIVENESS 

A.  Interviews  irith   Soviet  citizens 
1.  Some   Sources  for  Judging  Audience 

Response 
Despite  known  disadvantages  which  by 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  easily  cor- 
rected. RL  attempts,  nonetheless,  to  es- 
tablish some  positive  basis  for  Judging  audi- 
ence impact,  however  Imprecise  It  may  seem 
compared  with  the  reasonably  accurate  tech- 
niques In  American  public  opinion  research. 
It  does  this  by  collecting  evidence  on  audi- 
ence reaction,  (1)  In  interviews  with  Soviet 
visitors  to  the  West,  legal  Soviet  expatri- 
ates. Soviet  defectors,  and  ■with  some  Soviet 
listeners  actually  livli'.g  In  the  S'lviet  Union 
itself;  and  (2i  from  letters  received  from 
Soviet  listeners  through  the  Indirect  method 
of  a  mail  drop  In  the  West.  The  substltu'e 
audience  panel  and  the  special  program  audi- 
tions panel,  discussed  In  Chapter  IV.  prnvlde 
another  Input,  though  limited  Into  assess- 
ing possible  audience  respor.se. 

Through  these  efforts  ARD  attempts  to 
fill  the  gap  between  the  spea'Ker  and  the 
audience,  to  determine  an  accurate  Image  of 
the  listener  aid  the  listener's  Image  of  RL 
(both  essentials  for  success  In  communica- 
tions), and  to  build  the  foundatlor^s  for  a 
contlnvili'g  dialogue  with  the  audience.  The 
Director  of  .^RD  file'^  a  quarterly  report  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  and  references  to 
listener  mall,  reactions  to  RL  emanating 
from  the  media  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  cou'.itrles,  conversations 
with  Soviet  listeners  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  related  background  materia!  on  atti- 
tudes and  conditions  In  the  Soviet  Union." 

2.  Difficulties  In  Interviewing 
Interviews,  or  "conversations"  as  RL  pre- 
fers to  term  them,  prestimably  since  thev 
lack  the  formal  .structure  and  statistically- 
workable  ingredients  of  professional  poll- 
taking  known  In  the  United  States,  are 
regarded  as  a  prime  indicator  of  audience 
response.  During  FY  1971  Interviews  were 
conducted  with  hundreds  of  Soviet  citizens, 
of  whom  well  over  one-half  were  foreign 
radio  listeners.  Btit.  Interviews  are  very 
difficult  to  conduct.  Polling  by  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment agencies  has  only  begun  In  recent 
years  In  the  Soviet  Ui^lcn.  and  the  people 
do  not  regard  them,  as  scholarly  efforts  but 
rather  as  Instruments  of  the  KGB.  Tlie 
problem  is  especially  acute  In  the  Soviet 
Union  where  the  cUniate  of  suspicion  Im- 
pedes a  genuine  exchange  t,f  views.  especlaUy 
with  a  foreigner.  Even  Interviews  conducted 
with  Soviet  visiters  l'--  the  West  are  carried 
out  with  difficulty.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
one  out  of  eight  contacts  will  yield  a  fruit- 
ful  Interview." 

The  results  of  Interviews  are  sent  to  RL 
headquarters  In  Munich  by  field  correspond- 
ei-.ts  where  they  are  compiled  in  a  final  Tar- 
pet  Area  Listeners  Report  that  is  prepared 
by  ARD  and  distributed  throughout  the  or- 
ganization. These  reports  describe  the  in- 
terviewee, his  occupation,  nationality,  age. 
and  language  facility.  They  include  such  de- 
tails as  place,  listening  times,  langtrnt'e  of 
broadcast,  audibility,  jamming  effectiveness, 
and  specific  programs  of  Interest  In  addltl-'n. 
the  conversation  Is  summarized,  and  this 
may  Include  statements  about  public  reac- 
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tions,  commenwi  on  recent  ever.ts  and  ex- 
fectations  about  future  developments.  An 
example  oJ  a  TAL  report  is  Included  In  the 
sfudy  as  Appendix  19. 

3.  Analysis  and  Use  of  Interview  Data 

RL    approaches    analysis    of    audience    re- 

sfearch   data    conservatively.    ARD    does    not 

cfalm   to   have  enough   data  at   its  disposal 

om  Interviews  to  speak  about  a  ■•sample" — 

lat  is.  an  interpreted  In  a  statistical  sense.' 

does  not  go  beyond   the  claim  of  having 

ily  "bits  and  pieces  of  samples  that  could 

indicative  of  some  certain  groups."  as  Mr. 

rry  said.  Yet.  Mr.  Sargent  has  written  that 

eh    interviews    have     been    collected    and 

operly  coded,  transferred  to  cards  and  can 

processed   by   machines   to   show   "an   In- 

easingiy  accurate  picture  of  the  listeners, 

of  potential  listeners  "  ' 
Accordingly.  ARD  is  able  to  give  RL  pro- 
ammers  som^e  perception  of  their  audl- 
ice's  image  and  scattered  evidence  of  im- 
ct  and  effectiveness.  In  recent  years  this 
perception  and  measure  of  effectiveness  have 
5  doubt  become  more  reliable  because  the 
rcentage  of  ARD  interviews  has  been  pro- 
sslvely  Increasing  from  17''  in  1969  to 
1  •  in  1970  and  up  to  41'^  during  the  first 
iarter  of  1971.'  The  ages  of  RL's  listeners 
?re  estimated  in  mid-1971  to  be  35':  In 
leir  20s;  SK:  In  their  30s.  and  16 '^  m  their 
s  "  The  preferred  listening  time  was  cited 
2001-2400  for  57  of  listeners  with  the 
>xt  highest  percei;tage  preference  at  16'"- 
m  midnight  to  0400.-  The  distribution  of 
idience  occupation  in  1970  was  concen- 
ated  heavily  among  the  Intellectuals.  In- 
Liding  university  .-jtudents:  72":  of  the 
.teners  -a ere  said  to  be  from  the  intellectual 
ofessions. ' 

Clearly,    audience    research    data    of    this 
iture  confirms  RL's  judgment  on  audience 
ructure.  policy  content,   and  program  de- 
rn.  This  is  especially  true  of  ARD  studies 
audience  reacMon   to  samizdat,  presently 
main  staple  of  RL's  programming.  Again, 
/s   Judgment    was   reaffirmed.    Dtiring   the 
St  quarter  of  1971.  87'     of  the  Interviewees 
ntloned     samizdat     favorably.     3":      with 
ed  or  neutral  reaction,   10 '"o   hostile  re- 
tion.  During  the  4th  quarter  of  1970.  100'^ 
'he  interviewees  mentioned  samizdat  In  a 
endly  manner:  for  the  3rd  quarter  of  1970, 
re  was  90"r    with   10'^    mixed  or  neutral. 
e   total  overall  percentage  for  this   nlne- 
th    time-frame    from    July    1,    1970    to 
31,  1971  was  85"r  friendly,  4'     mixed 
neutral,  and  ir:    hostile.  Moreover.  RL's 
us   on    the    Uitelligentsia    •f.zs    reaffirmed, 
majority  of   listeners   mentioning  sam- 
at    ( 70  ,  I    belonged    to    v.irious    seg.iients 
the  intelligentsia.'' 
Cndoubtly  the  most  comprehensive  assess- 
!nt  of  empirical  evidence  of  RL's  effective- 
drawn  from  interviews  is  contained  in 
s  quarterly  reports.  The  report  for  the 
quarter   of    1971    generalized   on    the 
collected  in  an  e.fort  to  determine  lis- 
proSIe,  effects  of  Jamming,  specific  pro- 
interests,     programming    suggestions. 
s   impact   and   image   in   the  eyes  of  Its 
attitudes  on  specific  problems  such 
samizdat  and  Jewish  emigration,  criticism 
RL,   and   responses   from    the   nationality 
as. 

3n  the  basis  of  empirical  evidence  the  11s- 
ler  profile  for  the  second  quarter  of  1971 
ks  like   this:    RL  respondents  came  from 
walks   of   life,   although   the   number  of 
holding  positions  !n  the  technological, 
tiflc.     and     cultural     fields     outweighed 
In   other   professions.    Many    listeners 
under  40  and  an  "overwhelming  major- 
supported   RL   and   Us    alms.    Listening 
place  mainly  in  large  industrial  cities 
h   as  Moscow,  Leningrad,   and   Kiev   and 
ir  surroundings,  though  a  sizeable  num- 
m  Siberia,   Uzbekistan  and  Kazakhstan 
Central    Asia,    to    Georgia    and    Armenia 
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la  the  South.  Most  listeners  whose  national- 
ity was  ascertainable  were  Russians,  followed 
by  Ukrainians.  Belorusslans.  Karellans,  Geor- 
gians, Kazahs,  Latvians,  Estonians,  Lithua- 
nians. Tatars,  Bashirs,  and  others  from  East- 
ern Europe." 

Other  categories  within  the  report  either 
directly  or  indirectly  provide  some  indica- 
tion of  RL's  effectiveness,  but  perhaps  none 
so  much  as  "Radio  Liberty's  Impact  and  Im- 
age in  the  Eyes  of  Its  Listeners."  Under 
this  category  numerous  comments  were  made 
about  reasons  for  listening  to  RL  and  what 
its  impact  was  Judged  to  be. 

For  a  scientist.  RL  had  become  a  "most 
important  source  of  information  and  a  link 
between  our  more  free-thinking  intelligent- 
sia and  the  Soviet  working  people."  A  musi- 
cian considered  that  'iiorinalization"  of 
Soviet  life  could  only  come  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  opinion  which  would  exert 
pressures  for  change.  Since  there  was  no 
freedom  of  information  at  home,  the  Ini- 
tiative had  to  come  from  abroad — and  RL, 
he  said,  was  the  only  possible  source.  "Thanks 
to  Radio  Lit>erty's  broadcasts,"  said  a  Mos- 
co'A'  engineer,  I  iiave  learned  to  think  and 
develop  a  'free  relationship'  with  the  out- 
side world."  This  theme  was  reiterated  by  a 
Soviet  musician  who  said  that  "free  voices 
from  abroad,  especially  the  voice  of  Radio 
Liberty,  are  the  only  forces  which  can  wake 
people  up  and  open  their  eyes." 

Listeners  were  aware  of  regime  attacks  on 
RL  and  expressed  concern  for  the  radio's 
future.  Ace  :>rding  'uo  a  Moscow  engineer,  rum- 
ors were  being  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
the  station  would  soon  cease  broadcasting. 

RL   '.vas  of  special  interest   to  a  Leningrad 
scientist  Since,  in  his  words.  It  is  what  a  Rus- 
sian radio  station  would  have  been  like  if  we 
had  had  freedom  of  speech  in  our  country." 
A  traveler  from  Sverdlovsk  considered  RL  to 
OS  a  free  and  international"  station   not  gov- 
ernment operated  like  the  BBC  or  VOA.  and 
this  enabled   it   to  devote  so  much   time   to 
Soviet  problems.  He  appreciated  this.  A  Kiev 
intellectual  who  previously  thought  RL  wa'-; 
an     "American     propaganda     station"     had 
changed  his  opinion  when  he  became  more 
familiar    with    Its    broadcas-^.    He    now   felt 
that,  although  financially  supported  by  the 
United  States,  it   was  working  for  the  good 
of  Russia.  Whenever  an  ofncial  announcement 
'A'as  made  in  Soviet  media,  said  one  engineer, 
it  was  very  common  to  hear  people  remark: 
'That's  what  'ours'  said.  But  we  will  have  to 
know  that  'they'  will  say."  "They"  was  RL.' 
Scattered  evidence  of  impact  and  effective- 
ness like  this  and  other  evidence  included  in 
the    quarterly    report    cannot    constitute    a 
"sample"  according  to  the  statistical  require- 
ments of  public  opinion  research.  RL  is  the 
first   to  acknowledge  this  limitation.  Yet.  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  commonsense  Judgment 
that   comments   by  opinion  leaders  such  as 
scientists,  engineers  and   others  within   the 
intelligentsia  could  be  reflective  of  Important 
preferences  and  predilections  of  others  with- 
in the  Soviet  intelligentsia  and  perhaps  even 
in  broader  segments  of  Soviet  society. 
4.  Alternative  Methods  In  Measuring 
Impact:  Szalay  Report 
To  the  outside  lay  observer  it  does  indeed 
seem  that  RL  has  a  narrow  base  upon  which 
to  judge  audience  response  and  that  within 
this  economy  of  m.eans  It  attempts  to  make 
the  most  of  the  data  In  order  to  structure 
Its  programming  according  to  the  Interests 
of  Its  llstenership  and  Its  own  political  goals 
as  a  broadcaster.  .Accumulation  of  data  over 
the  years  presumably  has  provided  RL  with 
substantial    material    upon    which    to   make 
reas-nable  a.sse.ssn'.e:it3  of  Its  impact  and  ef- 
fectiveness. And  this  it  seems  to  have  done. 
within  the  limits  of  available  data. 

Still,  the  question  arises  whether  or  not 
more  could  be  done  with  the  data  that  is 
available  "Caution  Is  ARD's  virtue,"  said 
one  senior  RL  staffman;  yet,  is  it  too  cau- 
tious? 


lb)  Szalay  report  on  alternative  methods 
This  writer  has  no  specialized  knowledge 
fir  making  such  a  determination.  However, 
Dr.  L  >rand  B.  Szalay  accompanied  the  CRS 
research  group  to  Munich  as  a  special  con- 
sultant in  audience  research  where  he  ob- 
served and  analyzed  the  audience  research 
operations  of  both  RFE  and  RL.  Dr.  Szalay  is 
an  American  specialist  in  the  field  of  com- 
munication research.  Intercultural  communi- 
cation, and  psycho-linguistics,  trained  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  and  the  University  of 
Illinois,  an.d  in  recsiu  years  engaged  in  spe- 
cial contract  work  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  the  American  Insti- 
tutes for  Research.  Kensington.  Maryland 

RFE  attempts  to  do  more  than  RL  in  the 
field  of  audience  research,  owing  to  the 
unique  characteristics  of  its  audience  area 
in  contrast  to  those  of  the  S^viet  Union 
Accordingly.  RFE  has  made  greater  claim- 
for  the  results  of  its  broadcasting  efforts 
than  has  RL.  For  this  reason.  Dr.  Szalzy 
spent  a  greater  portion  of  his  efforts  in  ob"- 
servhv,'  and  analyzir.g  RFE's  audience  re- 
search department.  On  the  basis  of  his  ex- 
amination of  both  audience  research  opera- 
tions. Dr.  Szalay  has  made  the  tentative 
JudEtment  that  RL  could  perhaps  do  more 
with  its  audience  research  data  dra-.vn  from 
Interviews  than  v.  hat  is  now  the  case.  Dr. 
Szalav's  full  report  is  included  at  the  end 
of  this  study  in  a  "Special  Addendum." 
B.  Letters  from  Soviet  listeners 
(1)  Techniques  for  Eliciting  Listener 
Response 
Interviews  as  a  means  of  evaluating  audl- 
e:ice  response  are  supplemented  by  letter.9 
from  Soviet  listeners.  Such  letter.^  are  recard- 
ed  as  documentary  evidence  upon  which 
judgments  can  be  made  on  Soviet  listening 
behavior  and  on  Soviet  attitudes  toward  RL 
pro!7ramininc 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  letters  are 
received  from  the  Soviet  Union.  One  is  by 
establlshir.g  give-awav  accommodation  ad- 
dresses in  the  West.  Under  this  system  the 
listener  is  asked  to  write  a  particular  box 
number  in  a  designated  West  European  cltv. 
and  h?  will  receive  In  return  certain  give- 
away material,  such  as  books  and  records.  A 
popul.ir  give-away  book  of  particular  interest 
to  radio  enthusiasts  Is  the  World  Radio  TV 
Handbook^  This  is  merely  a  r.tandard  radio 
handbook  available  iv  anv  major  reference 
library  in  the  West 

The  other  system  of  elicltinp'  listener  cor- 
respondence is  to  urge  the  listener  to  f-nm- 
mnnlcate  with  the  RL  speaker  at  an  address 
given  i:i  the  West,  In  both  cases,  the  mail 
is  forwarded  to  RL  where  it  Is  categorized 
accordins  to  favorable  and  unfavorable  let- 
ters, location  of  .render,  etc.  Such  letters-to- 
the-editor  type  of  correspondence  and  give- 
away offers  to  listeners  are  common  practice 
In  a  free  society  such  as  that  in  the  United 
States, 

2.  Statistics  on  Listener  Mall 
According  to  RL,  audience  feedback 
through  mall  has  increased  considerably  in 
the  past  decade. •■  Except  for  a  momentary 
decline  in  early  1971,  apparently,  the  general 
trend  continues  upward.  Actual  numbers  of 
letters  received  are  not  available  for  publica- 
tion: percentages  are.  This  may  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  but  it  does  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  some  Indication  of  listener 
response  through  mall,  and  at  the  same  time 
denying  Important  information  to  the  Soviet 
censor. 

Increasingly,  more  listener  mail  has  orie;- 
nated  from  the  Soviet  Union  than  from  the 
countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  1968.  31"-: 
came  from  USSR:  69';  from  the  bloc.  In 
1969,  56'".  from  the  Soviet  Union:  44-^  from 
the  bloc.  In  1970.  62^",  from  the  Soviet 
Union:  38';  from  the  bloc.  And  for  the  fir=t 
three  months  of  1971,  87'".  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union:  13";  from  the  bloc." 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1971,  listener  mall 
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decreased  in  number.  Aside  from  the  seasonal 
factor  I  the  second  and  third  quarters  cf  the 
year  usually  have  less  mall  than  the  fall  and 
winter  quarters) ,  the  decrease  in  listener 
mail  in  the  second  qviarter  was  ascribed  lu 
RL's  discontinuance  of  give-away  offers  and 
to  tiie  hostile  and  systematic  campaign  v.!iich 
Soviet  media  have  been  waging  against  RL 
during  the  past  three  quarters.  In  fact,  only 
one  letter  was  a  response  to  a  former  give- 
away offer,  while  most  of  the  other  niail  item" 
contained  comments,  both  friendly  and  criti- 
cal, to  problems  and  questions  raised  in  RL'.> 
proeramming.  It  was  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  that  105  attacks  against  RL  in  Soviet 
and  orbit  media  were  recorded,  a  figure  sur- 
passed only  during  the  previous  quarter  when 
156  attacks  were  recorded. '•'■ 

Audience  mail  does  serve  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  giving  RL  some  perception  of  its  lls- 
tenership. In  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  96' 
of  the  mall  was  regarded  as  substantive  in 
content:  4';  without  substantive  content 
In  the  second  quarter,  the  percentages  were 
95      and  5C'f  respectively.'" 

Russian  is  the  language  in  which  most  of 
the  broadcasts  were  heard.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971.  the  percentages  were  85'  Rus- 
sian. 13';  Ukrainian,  and  2";  Georgian,  In 
the  second  quarter,  the  percentages  were  74' 
Russian.  16";  Ukrainian.  5';  each  for  Belo- 
russian  and  Bashkir. '' 

As  for  geographical  distribution  of  audi- 
ence mall.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  56'' 
came  from  the  RSFSR,  30"'  from  the  Ukrain- 
ian SSR,  4";  from  the  Georgian  SSR,  and 
2',  each  from  the  Latvian,  Estonian,  and 
Moldavian  SSRs.  Those  addresses  that  could 
not  be  ascertained  were  placed  at  4':  for 
the  entire  USSR.  For  the  second  nuarter  the 
percentages  were  50':  RSFSR.  31";  Ukrain- 
ian. 6";  Belorusslan,  6";  each  for  the  Latvian 
and  Lithuanian  SSRs.  From  the  other  Com- 
munist countries  In  Eastern  Europe  the  per- 
cetitages  were  as  follows:  30':  Rum.ania.  30 
Poland.  20":  Czechoslovakia,  and  10':  each 
for  East  Germany  and  Bulgaria.''  In  1967. 
RL  reported  that  "an  extremely  high  propor- 
tloii"  of  its  mail  comes  from  Moscow.'" 

RL  also   categories   Its   mall   according  to 
"repeat  writers"  and  "first-time  writers.''  In 
the   first   quarter  of   1971,   the  letters  from 
repeat    writers    were    6";     from    the    Soviet 
Union    and    71 ";    from    the   bloc   countries. 
Letters    from    first-time    writers    were    94' 
from  the  USSR  and  29%  from  the  bloc  coun- 
tries.   In    the    second    quarter    of    1971.    the 
percentages  were  B'~r  repeat  'writers  from  the 
USSR.   67"'    from    bloc   countries;    and   94': 
first-time  letters  from  the  USSR,  and  33"; 
from  the  bloc  countries,*' 

Moreover.  RL  records  the  sex  of  Its  corre- 
spondents. In  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  81"; 
of  the  correspondence  was  from  males.  19' 
from  feniales.  In  the  second  quarter.  68'" 
was  from  males.  16'  from  females,  with 
16'~r  unascertainable," 

3.  Content  of  Letters 

RL  also  categorizes  the  content  of  Its  mail 
according  to  "friendly"  letters  and  "hostile 
critical"  letters.  The  report  for  the  second 
quarters  of  1971  stated  that  the  proportion 
of  hostile  to  friendly  letters  was  not  as  high 
as  in  the  previous  quarter,  but  was  "still 
s'lbstantial."  "Some  of  the  hostile  letters." 
the  report  said,  "Indicated  that  their  au- 
thors were  acquainted  with  the  official  re- 
actions to  Radio  Liberty's  activities."^ 

In  general,  friendly  listeners  praise  RL's 
operations  and  criticize  their  own  Soviet 
media.  Judgments  are  made  within  the  con- 
text of  comparisons  between  Soviet  "democ- 
racy" and  genuine  democracy  in  the  West 
RL  Is  also  praised  for  providing  information 
to  the  Soviet  listener  in  the  tradition  of  a 
free  press.  One  listener  from  the  Ukraine 
commented  favorably  on  RL  for  its  "regular 
and  accurate  information."  In  turn,  he  criti- 
cized  the   Soviet   leaders   who   "maintain    a 
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cowardly  silatice  and  wish  to  hide  a  pig  in 
a   poke    from    their   very    <iwn    people  . 
The  writer  continued: 

"In  so  doing,  cf  course,  to  our  shame  and 
regret  we  have  to  learn  the  truth  not  from 
the  voice  of  the  public,  but  from  abri.'ad 
And  all  this  only  serves  to  undermine  more 
and  more  their  authority  in  the  eyes  of  their 
own  people  .  .  .  Let  me  express  over  and 
over  to  you  my  acknowledgment  that  you 
have  been  able  to  open  my  eyes  and  broaden 
my  horizon." 

Taking  issue  with  RL's  question  on  the 
24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  the  writer  con- 
tinues: 

"I  only  regret  that  I  am  a  Russian  and  still 
live  in  this  WTetched  Russia  and  have  to  write 
in  shameful  block  letters  like  an  Illiterate  at 
a  time  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  speech. 
And  I  am  not  sure  whether  my  letter  -wlil 
reach  you  and  •whether  I  will  find  out  about 
It  iTi  your  broadcasts.  If  you  receive  it,  may  I 
ask  you  strongly  to  put  over  its  message  ir. 
.several  programs:  for.  because  of  the  strong 
jamming,  I  may  not  hear  my  own  voice  .  .  ."  - 

Another  writer  from  Stravropol  Kray. 
RSFSR,  a  'woman  listener,  made  the  sweep- 
ing hudgment  that  "everybody  (in  the  USSR] 
listens  to  Radio  Liberty."  In  the  buses,  she 
said,  people  exchange  roniments  about  its 
bro^casts.  She  praised  P.L's  Worncn's  Show 
serifs  devoted  to  the  Soviet  working  woman 
but!  added  this  critical  comment;  "You  in 
the  ^'est  have  no  idea  what  .  .  .  [the  life  of  a 
Soviet  woman  is  likel,  but  you  are  not  to 
blame  for  that,"  -' 

RL  also  receives  and  records  in  its  files 
letters  that  are  hostile  and  critical.  A  worker 
at  the  Zaporozhstal  factorv,  claiming  to  speak 
for  his  comrades,  denied  both  the  persecution 
c  f  Jews  and  the  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
for  Soviet  writers.  Seemingly  well  informed 
alxnit  the  activities  and  works  of  a  ijumber 
of  Soviet  dissidents,  he  ccmpared  the  virtues 
and  achievements  of  the  Soviet  constitution 
with  the  "freedom"  in  America  where  "in 
broad  daylight"  a  Preside:u  is  murdered. - 

A  letter  in  a  similar  vein  from  a  listener  in 
Moscow  Oblast  dismissed  the  "slanderer.s" 
whose  "cast-iron  throats  will  be  silenced." 
and  concluded:  "The  day  will  come  when 
there  will  be  no  more  West  Germany,  US.  or 
any  other  capitalist  country."  -" 

Another  letter  frcm  a  group  of  Tatars  and 
Bashkirs  charged  that  RL  presented  their  life 
"m  a  distorted  way:"  that  they  "have  got 
enough  of  everything:"  and  expressed  com- 
passion for  the  lot  of  former  Soviet  citizens 
living  in  the  West  in  these  words-  "We  are 
sorry  for  you.  brotliers,"  ^ 

RL  categorizes  respon.'^es  from  Iistei;iers  ac- 
cording to  "friendly"  and  "hostile  critical" 
reactions  and  attem.pts  to  measure  the  re- 
sponse in  percentages.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971.  the  category  "friendly"  response 
recorded  43":  for  letters  and  85':  for  inter- 
views: the  category  "hostile /critical"  re- 
corded 57'";  for  letters  and  15'';  for  Inter- 
views. For  the  second  quarter,  the  percen- 
tages for  the  "friendlv"  category  were  74'; 
for  letters,  arid  88':  for  interviews:  and  for 
the  "hostile 'Critical"  category.  26";  for  let- 
ters and  12";  for  interviews.  Tiie  total  per- 
centages for  both  quarters  and  for  both  let- 
ters and  interviews  were  81";  for  "friendlv" 
and  19':  for  "hostile  critical," -' 

4.  Significance  of  Listener  Mall 

Listener  mall  provides  RL  with  another  im- 
portant input  of  dat.a,  despite  acknowledged 
imperfections,  to  fle^h  out  its  perception 
of  the  Soviet  audience  and  to  measure  its 
effectlvenes.'=  in  broadcasting  It  provides  fur- 
ther documentary  evidence,  though  mini- 
mal, of  audience  reaction.  What  is  Impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  in  measuring  the  value 
of  listener  mall  was  pointed  out  by  George 
Perry,  namely,  that  "people  WTite  when  they 
are  really  motivated,  either  pro  or  con"— 
meaning  that  listener  mail  reflects  a  signifi- 
cant reaction  to  programing  and  thus  takes 


on  a  special  value  of  its  own  in  determining 
audience  reaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  this  re- 
action may  be  tomewhat  diminished  by  the 
fact  that,  apparently,  RL  strongly  encourages 
listener  response  by  mail,  in  fact,  the  prac- 
tice may  be  overdone.  As  one  senior  RL  staffer 
said  In  a  post -broadcast  audition  on  the 
matter  of  soliciting  listener  mall;  "Perhaps 
we  are  unvrittingly  giving  it  more  empha- 
sis than  is  advisable."-'" 

Nevertheless,  this  dc^es  not  devalue  listener 
mail  per  se  as  an  Important  input  factor  in 
meastirlng  audience  impact:  for.  listener 
mall,  whether  pro  or  con.  is  an  affirmation 
of  RL's  purposes,  namely  to  provoke  the  So- 
viet people  to  think  critically  and  indefjend- 
ently  and  to  contemplate  alternative  solu- 
tions to  problems  on  the  basis  of  more  com- 
plete information.  Dr.  Sosin  Inferred  as  much 
In  a  statement  evaluating  the  evidence  on 
RL's  llstenership.  The  evidence  that  RL  Is 
heard  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said,  comes 
from  hundreds  of  interviews  with  Soviet 
tourists,  members  of  delegations  In  the  West, 
conversations  ■with  55oviet  citizens  held  by 
Western  tourists,  guides  and  students,  and 
"perhaps  most  Important,"  he  said,  "from 
letters  which  slip  through  the  net  of  Soviet 
censorship  and  reach  Radio  Liberty's  mall 
drops  in  the  free  world."  "The  great  majority 
of  this  audlenc*  mall  is  favorable,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  encourages  Radio  Liberty  in  the 
conviction  that  lis  basic  premise  is  sound, 
namely,  that  in  all  walks  of  Soviet  life  people 
are  thirsty  for  Information  and  ideas  denied 
them  by  the  official  media:  that  In  the  cur- 
rent era  of  ferment  after  de-Stallnlswtion 
they  seek  a  deeper  understanding  of  their 
own  society."  * 

C.  Other  bases  for  evaluating 

effectiveness 

1 .  References  to  RL  in  Soviet  literature 

For  internal  organizational  purposes  RL 
relies  wholly  on  interviews  and  listener  mail 
as  positive  means  for  evaluating  its  effec- 
tiveness. Still,  the  frame  of  reference  for  au- 
dience reaction  could  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude comments  in  Soviet  literature  (not 
regimi.  attacks  i  on  RL  and  other  foreign 
broadcasters,  and  also  to  include  general 
evaluations  on  RL's  activities  made  by  West- 
ern nuthorltles.  private  scholars  or  officials  in 
government. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  that  is.  refer- 
ences in  Soviet  literature,  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  of  evidence  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  RL  in  the  eyes  of  many  Soviet 
listeners.  FYequent  references  have  been  made 
to  Western  broadcasts  in  So\-iet  literature, 
particularly  In  samizdat.  and  appeals  have 
been  voiced,  urging  that  such  broadcasts  be 
continued."'  Yuri  Galanskov.  author  of  the 
samizdat,  "Organizational  Problems  of  the 
Movement  for  Full  and  Universal  Disarma- 
ment," made  this  reference  in  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  imprisoned  dissenters' 

"The  Western  press,  and  especially  Western 
radios  in  the  Russian  language,  give  wide 
currency  to  facts  of  arbitrary  judicial  actions 
and  administrative  perversion,  pinpoint  their 
social  nature,  and  force  the  state  organs 
and  officialdom  to  take  urgent  measures.  This 
overcomes  the  natural  inertia  and  conserv- 
atism of  the  bureaucracy  ...  In  function- 
ing like  this.  Western  press  and  radio  per- 
form the  task  of  an  organized  opposition 
which  Is  presently  lacking  In  Russia,  and  thus 
stimulate  our  national  development."" 

A  recent  example  of  this  .sort  evaluation  by 
indirection  was  the  revelation  in  Neu-  York- 
Times  In  August  1971  of  the  existence  of  a 
publication  in  the  Soviet  Union  called.  "Po- 
litical Diary."  It  was  described  as  an  excep- 
tional example  of  political  samizdat.  Typical 
of  the  disquiet  evident  in  this  publication 
was  a  letter  dated  February  1966  and  sent  by 
an  educator  to  Premier  Kosvgln.  Of  partlcu- 
l;ir  Importance  for  this  study  is  the  writer's 
reference  to  Western  radio  broadcasts.  The 
letter,  printed  In  the  Diary,  said  that  people 


hap  a  great  many  questions  to  which  they 
not  getting  direct  answers,  either  In  the 
pr4ss  or  on  the  radio,  or  In  the  speeches  of 
ou  ■  party  and  Government  leaders.  It  Is  not 
sui  prising  that  many  of  our  people  are  be- 
glr  ning  to  And  their  answers  In  foreign  radio 
br;  adcasts."  " 
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j.nother  form  of  evaluation  by  indirection 
the    frequency    with    which    the    upper 
elons  of  the  Soviet  ruling  elite  draw  upon 
ign   broadcasters   like   RL   as   sources   of 
This  statement  cannot  be  docu- 
wlth  the  precision  of  the  above  refer- 
(e  to  the  "Political  Diary;"  but  it  Is  known 
the  Soviet  leadership  draws  heavily  upon 
y   monitored   news   from  abroad.   As   Dr. 
observed:  "For  the  Soviet  elite  there  is. 
course,   as   there   always   has   been,   sub- 
tial  coverage  of  foreign  news  sources  in 
classified    monitoring    reports."  »*    Even 
(Idle  and  upper  class  Russians  have  short- 
radios  available,  and,  accordingly,  as  Dr. 
e   noted,   "BBC.   Voice  of   America,   and 
Liberty  broadcasts  are  normal  infor- 
;ion  sources  for  high  status  Soviet  profes- 
or    bureaucrats."  *    By    Implication, 
re,  the  Soviet  leadership  Itself  places 
positive  value  on  foreign  broadcasters 
1  as  RL. 
\yhat    effect   such    access    to    outside    m- 
ion   sources   has    on    the   ruling   elite 
be  determined.  In  a  comment  on  the 
iate    prospects   of   samizdat    develop- 
Into    "any   sort    of   Important    polltica! 
,"    Peter    Reddaway   made    an   observa- 
that  has  relevance  to  this  larger  ques- 
"I   happen    to    think."    he   said,    "that 
at    its    present   stage    and   in   the 
state  of  the  Soviet  society  has  little 
;  10  direct  Impact  on  policy-making  by  the 
I  do  not  .=;ee  it  as  part  of  a  poUtica'. 
e.  On  the  other  hand.  I  see  It  as  po- 
;laUy  of  the  greatest  significance  ...""• 
2.  Views  of  former  Soviet  citizens  and 
Western  authorities 
er  sources  of  evidence  upon  which  to 
RL's  general  audience  l.Tipact  are  the 
nts   of   former   Soviet   citizens   now 
ig  in  Israel  and  the  West  who  had  been 
iners  while  in  the  USSR,  and  also  assess- 
by  Western  authorities  who  through 
r  various  academic  and  official  connec- 
have  established  credentials  for  pass- 
Judgment.  All  comments  found  tended 
upport   the  radio.  This  does  not  neces- 
mean,  .however,  that   there   has   been 
idverse  criticism.  The  following  are  ex- 
les  of   favorable  ccmment.iry. 
Boris  Tsukerman,  Soviet  physicist  and 
rights   activist   who  left    the   Soviet 
3n  in  January  1971  and  Is  now  a  citizen 
Israel,  declared  that  "Radio  Liberty  has 
)wn  audience  In  the  USSR.  This  conciu- 
13  the  result  of  my  conversations  with 
people."  ' 
Natalia    Belnikov.    wife    of    the    de- 
Sovlet    writer   Arkady   Belnikov   lec- 
at   Yale    University,    and    former   staff 
of   the  Sociological  Department  of 
Moscow  Radio  and  Television  Commit- 
descrlbed    their    listening    habits    and 
of   their   friends   while   in    the   Soviet 
.   What  seems  most  significant   about 
comments    is    the    high    value    that    is 
on  the  work  of  foreign  radio  broad- 
and    also    the    widespread    influence 
broadcasts  have  within  the  Soviet  in- 
i?ence.  Mrs.  Belnikov  said: 
well  remember  the  efforts  .Tiade  by  my 
ds  to  hear,  despite  difficulty,  the  unfet- 
w-rd    filtering   through    lamming.   My 
husband  would  spend  hours  sitting 
!y     before     the     radio,     operating     the 
and  tuning  controls  with  both  hands 
laved  our  money,  and  even  went  without 
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necessities,  in  order  to  buy  the  most  sen- 
sitive receiver;  all  of  los  had  homemade 
schedules  of  broadcasts  by  the  BBC.  VGA. 
and  Liberty.  People  bought  (illegally,  of 
course*  special  adapi-ers  for  Soviet-made  re- 
ceivers in  order  to  increase  the  range  of 
frequencies.  We  wotild  rep>ort  to  each  other 
immediately  on  what  we  had  heard,  and  set 
up  a  timetable  to  take  turns  listening.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  recently  this  timetable  has 
been  operating  throughout  the  night  time 
when  the  Januners  are  ineffective.  The  tech- 
nique of  listening  has  been  perfected. 
Broadcasts  are  being  recorded  on  tape  re- 
corders. The  broadcasts  that  are  most  prized 
by  listeners  get  transcribed  on  the  typewriter 
and  became  part  of  samizdat  ..."'■• 

West«m  specialists  on  Soviet  affairs  have 
also  made  assessments  on  the  effectiveness 
of  RL  as  a  broadcaster  Pete  Reddaway.  So- 
viet specialist  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, stated  that  from  his  "Intensive  study 
in  recent  years "  on  the  democratic  tenden- 
cies and  movements  in  the  Soviet  Union  he 
has  accumulated  "massive  evidence  of  the 
importance  which  these  tendencies  and 
movements  attach  to  Radio  Liberty."  '»  An- 
other scholar,  Jean  Train,  Professor  of  Rus- 
slaxi  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnlque,  declared 
that  according  to  many  of  Ms  informante. 
RL  "Is  listened  to  avidly  by  most  of  the  In- 
tellectxials  and  leaders  In  the  Soviet  Union" 
wlrh  whom  he  has  been  in  contact  for  manv 
years.  So  important  are  RL's  programs  to 
these  intellectuals  that  a  number  of  groups 
have  been  formed,  he  said,  "for  the  expres,s 
purjxjse  of  listening  to  them  and  discussing 
them  afterward.s.''" 

Governmental  authorities  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  have  commented  favorably  on 
RL's  effectiveness.  Before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Flelatlons  Committee,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Hillen- 
brand, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eu- 
ropean Affairs,  acknowledged  that  estimates 
of  the  number  of  RL's  listeners  are  "of  nec- 
essity leas  precise"  than  those  of  RFE.  still, 
"there  Ls  extensive  corroborative  evidence 
which  shows  that  ...  it  has  a  large  and  tena- 
cious audience."  Mr.  Hillenbrand  went  on  to 
say  that  further  evidence  of  audience  Impact 
comes  from  foreigners  Living  and  working  in 
the  ares  "who  confirm  that  these  peoples 
depend  on  the  radios  and  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  broadcasts  penetrate  the 
Jamming."  "One  of  my  colleagues,  fluent  In 
Russian,  who  recently  spent  a  two-year  tour 
In  the  Soviet  Union,"  Mr  Hilleiibrand  con- 
tinued, "has  said  that  In  ail  his  wide  travels 
in  that  country  he  seldom  met  an  Individual 
who  did  not  admit  to  listening  to  Radio 
Liberty." «' 

A  slnill&rly  favorable  appral.sal  came  from 
.\sher  Lee,  a  British  specialist  on  Soviet  af- 
frUrs  and  BBC  Director  of  External  Audience 
Reaearch  from  1948  to  1970.  "In  their  re- 
settrch  work  conducted  by  us  at  BBC,"  Mr. 
Lee  said,  "we  received  many  indications  that 
this  unique  ser.ice  provided  by  Radio  Liberty 
was  widely  heard  and  appreciated  by  a  sig- 
nificant audience  in  the  USSR  who,  to  a 
sreat  extent,  rely  on  Radio  Liberty  for  In- 
formation and  an  analysis  on  events  In  their 
land  and  abroad."  Many  Soviet  listeners  re- 
gard RL  as  their  own  station,  he  said,  add- 
ing that  RL  broadcasters  are  regarded  by 
Soviet  listeners  not  "as  foreigners  trun.=mlt- 
•ing  from  abroad,  but  as  friends  who  en- 
lighten."" 

Taken  together  many  of  these  statements, 
\nd  others  that  are  Included  in  RL's  formal 
presentation  to  Congress  and  appended  to 
-he  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
■learings,  have  the  ring  of  a  self-serving  com- 
mercial so  frequently  seen  on  American  tele- 
vision; but  this  Is  a  matter  of  tone  and  style. 
and  does  not  devalue  the  substance,  for 
naany  of  the  scholars  making  these  assess- 
ments are  leading  and  respected  specialists 
in  Soviet  affairs  In  the  Western  world;  thus 


their  Judgments  have  validity;  they  carry 
the  weight  of  authority.  Negative  appraisals 
by  scholars  could  not  be  found  In  published 

literature. 

m.    REGIME    ATTACKS    AND    JAMMING    AS    MEANS 
OF    EVALUTION 

A.  Regime  attacks  on  RL 
1.  Soviet  Tradition  of  Attacking  RL 
Documentary  and  empirical  evidence  are 
positive  means  which  RL  uses  to  determine 
impact  and  effectiveness.  RL  uses  other 
means,  essentially  negative,  that  provide  an- 
other measurement,  however  Imprecise, 
namely,  the  number  of  regime  attacks  and 
the  persistency  of  Soviet  Jamming. 

Soviet  attacks  on  RL  are  nothing  new. 
What  Is  new  Is  the  Intensity  and  frequency 
of  these  attacks.  The  Soviet  book,  "U.S.  Ra- 
dio In  Psychological  Warfare,"  published  a 
few  years  ago  summarized  the  regime's  In- 
veterate opp>o5ltlon  to  RL  In  these  words: 

"It  Is  well  known  that  of  all  types  of 
Western  'freedoms'  'Radio  Liberty'  makes 
intensive  use  of  one — freedom  of  slander,  or 
falsifying  facts  and  of  fabricating  provoca- 
tive rumors.  Up  to  the  present  day,  'Radio 
Liberty's'  broadcasts  transmitted)  In  the 
languages  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  consist 
of  overt  and  malicious  subversive  propa- 
izanda.  All  of  this  has  been  mentioned  more 
than  once  In  the  Soviet  press."  ♦» 

2.  Pattern  and  Intensity  of  Attacks 
In  general,  the  Soviets  have  refrained  from 
challenging  individual  RL  broadcasts;  they 
concentrate  rather  on  across-the-board  pub- 
lic attacks.  According  to  RL,  these  attacks 
have  Increased  "Immeasurably"  In  recent 
years  and  are  In  the  form  of  Impugning  RL 
motives." 

In  over  174  million  copies  of  Soviet  pub- 
lications in  the  first  9  months  of  1971,  RL 
was  designated  with  such  epithets  as  "sub- 
versive."   "antl-Sovlet."    "cover   for   acts  of 
espionage."    "vicious   dogs   of   Imperialism," 
"pro-fascist,"  "spreaders  of  dirty  slanders," 
etc.  "Numerous  radio  broadcasts  paint  Radio 
Liberty   In   similar   black   terms,"  said   Max 
Ralls,   "and   not   least   Important,   in   thou- 
.sands  of  party,  factory  and  other  meetings 
■xgltprop    .    .    .    (agitation   and   propaganda) 
emissaries  continue  to  play  the  same  tune 
as  nart  of  the  systematic  campaign  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  discredit  the  station."" 
The  rhythm  of  regime  attacks   in   Soviet 
media  (correlated  with  circtilatlon  figures  of 
the  press)  is  recorded  In  Figure  9.  This  chart, 
covering  the  years  from  1962  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1971,  Illustrates  visually  the  In- 
creased Intensity  of  regime  attacks,  especially 
during   1971.   "What   seems   most   significant 
about  1971  is  the  proportion  of  attacks  that 
were  Intended  for  external  consumption  and 
the  thematic  content  which  was  correlated 
with    larger    International    Issues.    The    In- 
creased regime  attacks  on  RL  concentrated 
on  the  alleged  threat  to  the  1972  Olympic 
Games  by  RL's  and  RFE's  continued  presence 
In  Munich,  coupled  with  sharp  criticism  of 
Bonn  for  extending  the  broadcasting  licensee 
of  the  two  stations,  and  discussions  and  com- 
mentary on  the  so-called  "revelations"  by  a 
former  RFE  employee,   Czechowlcz.  and  on 
the  new  sources  of  sponsorship  and  funding 
for  RPE/RL.  Much  attention  was  given  to 
Congressional  criticism  of  both  radios.**  Ex- 
amples of  Soviet  attacks  are  included  In  the 
study  as  Appendix  21. 

By  the  end  of  September  1971.  the  peak 
figure  on  regime  attacks  In  Soviet  media 
reached  357  In  printed  matter  with  an  esti- 
mated circulation  of  174  million;  yet,  this 
does  not  represent  the  full  picture.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ralls  and  Mr.  Perry,  circulation  of 
the  provincial  and  local  press  In  the  non- 
Slavic  languages  are  restricted.  They  reason 
that  there  are  probably  more  attacks  in  those 
unrecorded  sources  that  are  not  reflected  In 


the  statistics.  Soviet  attacks  by  radio  are  also 
not  recorded. 

(Note. — Figures  referred  to  are  not  printed 
m  the  Record.) 

3.  Why  the  Accelerated  Regime  Attacks 

Tlie  acceleration  of  Soviet  attacks  on  RL 
Is  politically  motivated.  As  senior  ARD  staff- 
men  said,  RL  had  not  Increased  Its  output 
during  this  jjerlod  of  intense  regime  attacks. 
Hence,  this  was  not  the  reason.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  Soviets  wanted  to  force 
RL  to  close  down  Its  operations  and  get  out 
of  West  Geirmany,  for  RL  represents  a  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Government's  monoj>oly  over 
information  and  to  the  success  of  Its  efforts 
to  deny  the  Soviet  people  the  right  of  a  free 
press.  Moreover,  Moscow  resents  what  It  con- 
sidered to  be  an  Invasion  of  Its  Internal 
affairs. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  the  spring  of 
1971,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Bartlett,  former  President 
of  Radio  New  York  Worldwide,  Inc.,  ex- 
plained Soviet  objectives  and  documented 
his  statement  with  So\iet  sources.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett recalled  a  visit  to  Radio  Moscow  In  the 
summer  of  1970  where  he  had  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  one  of  the  11  committee 
members  who  control  Soviet  broadcasting. 
Asked  If  they  knew  about  RFE/RL,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett replied  to  the  Committee:  "Yes,  Indeed 
they  did.  They  said  they  hope  to  drive  them 
out  of  Germany."  "They  make  no  bones 
about  it,"  Mr.  Bartlett  emphasized,  "They 
said  they  want  to  get  those  pirate  operations 
out  of  West  Germany,"  and  underscored 
their  resolve  with  this  exclamation:  "We  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  do  It."  " 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  four  developments 
converged  to  create  favorable  conditions  for 
an  all-out  Soviet  assault  on  RL.  Success  of 
Bonn's  policy  of  Ostpolitik  In  which  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt  had  heavily  Invested  his 
Government's  prestige  required  concurrence 
from  Moscow.  Staging  of  successful  Olympic 
Games  In  Munich,  an  Important  prestige 
factor  for  the  West  Germans,  also  required 
Soviet  concurrence.  Renewal  of  licenses  for 
both  RL  and  RFE  came  due  In  the  spring. 
Evidently,  Moscow  found  In  the  licensing 
renewal  Issue  a  pressure  point  that  could  be 
used  against  West  Germany  to  terminate  the 
radios.  Coinciding  with  these  developments 
was  the  movement  In  Congress  to  recon- 
sider not  only  funding  and  new  sponsorship 
but  even  the  existence  of  the  radios. 

The  convergence  of  all  these  developments 
created  an  Inviting  opportunity  for  the  So- 
viets, and  they  made  the  most  of  it.  But, 
they  failed.  The  West  Germans  resisted  So- 
viet pressure  and  renewed  the  radio  licenses.^' 

4.  Effects  of  Regime  Attacks 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  effects  of  the  Scn'let 
Government's  media  attacks  on  RL.  It  may 
be  true,  as  Mr.  Ralls  asserts,  that  the  at- 
tacks have  had  the  effect  of  "popularizing 
the  station  among  the  Soviet  people." »» 

And  no  doubt  It  can  be  safely  argued  that 
the  attacks  have  alerted  West  German  offl- 
f!-ils  to  the  sort  of  pressures  they  can  expect 
from  Moscow  In  the  future  when  the  Issue 
of  the  Radio's  existence  Is  raised  again;  and 
•hat  the  attacks  may  also  have  alerted  West 
G?rmans.  especially  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  principle  of  a  free  press  within 
their  own  country,  to  the  challenges  that 
they  may  expect  In  the  future. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  uncertainty 
about  the  general  impact  RL  must  be  mak- 
ing on  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  government 
'o  commit  such  energy  In  attacking  the 
Ridio.  Regime  reaction  of  this  sort  may  be 
a  netratlve  wav  of  measuring  Impact  and 
effectiveness,    but    It,    nevertheless,    has    a 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


validity  and  weight  value  that  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored. Moreover,  it  could  be  some  measure 
cf  the  seriousness  that  Moscow  attaches  to 
the  operations  of  the  Radio  in  the  context 
of  its  relations  with  its  sponsor,  the  United 
States  Government.  This,  however,  is  a  sub- 
ject nc.t  discussed  In  this  particular  study. 

B.  Sovifit  jamming  of  RL 

1.  Extent  of  Soviet  Jamming 

An  equally  Important  measurement  of 
RL's  Impact  and  effectiveness,  even  though 
I'.egitive  in  character.  Is  the  persistency  of 
Soviet  efforts  to  Jam  its  signal.  Within  10 
miautes  after  RL  went  on  the  air  In  March 
1953.  the  Soviet  Government  began  Jamming 
operations;  it  has  continued  ever  since.  Jam- 
ming RL  around-the-clock  24  hours  a  day. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  with  other 
foreign  broadcasters.  As  early  as  1956,  Jam- 
mln<j  operations  ceased  agalr.st  the  BBC  on 
the  occasion  of  Khrushchev's  visit  to  Britain. 
VO.A  experienced  a  similar  respite  In  1959 
when  Khrushchev  visited  the  United  States. 
Between  these  years  and  1963  bf.th  stations 
experienced  periods  of  selective  jamming 
during  which  many  of  their  broadcasts  got 
through  without  interference.  In  June  19G3, 
the  Soviet  Government  suspended  its  jam- 
ming of  all  major  non-Communist  world 
broadca.sters.  except  RL." 

The  Soviets  use  two  forms  of  jamming, 
namely  ground-wave  Jamming  and  sky-wave 
Jamming.  Mr.  George  Herrick,  RL's  Network 
chief,  refers  to  them  as  "totally  destructive 
Jamming  techniques."  According  to  Mr.  Her- 
rick, "jamming  of  this  nature  falls  Into  the 
category  of  highly  sophisticated  noise,  buzz 
saw.  multiple  tone.  etc.  techniques.  It  is  con- 
.^idered  sophisticated  because  it  has  been 
refined  to  a  technique  which  Is  highly  selec- 
tive in  its  dpstructiveness  in  that  It  is  con- 
fi'ied  primarily  to  the  target  frequency 
without  too  mai-.y  adverse  effects  on  adjacent 
frequencies."  ' 

Ground-wave  jammers  are.  In  effect,  local 
broadcasting  stations.  Interspersed  through- 
out large  metropolitan  areas  like  Moscow, 
which  radiate  Interfering  sounds  on  the  fre- 
quencies of  foreign  broadcasters  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  operations  of  ground-wave  jam- 
mers are  more  concentrated  than  those  of 
the  sky-wave  and  envelop  narrow  sectors 
within  urban  areas.  They  take  over  when 
favorable  conditions  for  sky-wave  Jamming 
decline. 

In  contrast,  sky-wave  jamming  embraces 
large  geographical  areas  The  sky-wave 
jammer  makes  use  of  reflections  from  the 
Ionosphere  to  destroy  an  Incoming  signal  In 
the  same  manner  employed  by  legitimate 
broadcasters  In  transmitting  their  signals. 
In  effect,  sky-wave  Jammers  project  mirror 
images  of  the  short-wave  broadca.-ters  and 
by  so  doing  disrupt  his  transmission.  Fig- 
ures 10,  11,  and  12  portray  visually  the  opera- 
tions of  both  types  of  jamming. 

Soviet  jamming  stations  work  In  conjunc- 
tion with  an  extensive  monitoring  network. 
and  the  two  are  linked  by  a  very  efficient 
communications  system  under  central  con- 
trol. The  monitors  audit  the  whole  spectrum 
of  short-wave  frequencies  and  report  changes 
in  previously  established  patterns  to  central 
control   which  directs  the  jamming  effort.''' 

(Note. — Figures  referred  to  are  not  printed 
111  the  Record  ) 

Soviet  jamming  operations  are  extensive. 
and  they  are  expensive.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  It  costs  the  Soviet  Government  over  6 
times  as  much  annnp.lly  to  operate  the  jam- 
ming network  as  the  annual  budget  oi"  RL 
itself.' 

A  further  Indication  of  Soviet  willingness 
to  pay  a  high  price  to  prevent  Its  citizens 
from  hearing  foreign  broadcasts,  despite 
pressing  economic  problems  at  home  that 
could  use  this  allocation  of  funds,  was  the 


estimate  of  USI.A  a  few  years  ago  on  the  cost 
of  Soviet  jamming.  USIA  compared  jamming 
with  the  erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall  as  an 
adml,s.slon  of  failure,  and  went  on  to  say  that, 
"The  comm'.inists  now  employ  something  like 
2.500  jammers  against  the  'Voice  and  other 
free  world  broadcasters.  We  estimate  that  It 
would  cost  tis  over  $150,000,000  per  year  to 
operate  a  .similar  network.  This  is  three  or 
four  tlme-s  the  amount  spent  by  all  free  world 
radlc;  broadcasting  to  the  communist  bloc 
'■'  RL  estimates  that  the  Soviets  have  24 
main  jamming  stations  with  between  10  and 
15  transmitters  per  station. ■'' 

2.  Effects  of  Jamming  on  Listeners 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Soviet  Jamming 
lini^edes  the  audibility  of  RL's  signal  as  it  Ls 
beamfd  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  can  produce  a  negative  effect  upon 
the  number  of  listeners  m  RL's  audience. 
Recently,  a  ships  navigator  said  that  in  Riga, 
Latvia.  RL  listening  was  on  the  decline  be- 
cause a  high-pitched  whistle  accompanies  all 
Its  broadcasts  and  can  be  heard  through  the 
thin  walls  of  an  entire  apartment  building. 
.Si;ch  an  "alarm"  would  be  sufficient  no 
doubt  to  deter  any  listener,  even  If  the  signal 
could  be  heard  through  the  jamming."* 

Another  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  Jamming  was  revealed  in  the  observa- 
t  ions  by  a  high  Soviet  official  who  was  attend- 
ing a  recent  meeting  held  under  the  French- 
Soviet  cultural  exchange  program.  He  main- 
tained that  RL  is  heard  In  the  Soviet  Union; 
but  he  added  ioklngly.  "I  assure  you  that  at 
least  one  hour  of  RL  broadcasting  time  reg- 
ularly reaches  the  Soviet  audience."  Queried 
ab.nit  tlie  othr-r  2:3  hours  of  broadcastinc.  he 
responded  euphemistically:  "Oh.  I  suppose 
thev  get  lost  In  various  technical  difficulties." 
nifining,  of  course.  Jamming.'' 

Jamming  cannot  only  destroy  the  Incoming 
signal,  but  it  can  also  build  deep  frustrations 
within  the  listener  According  to  Max  Ralls. 
"li.';ienlng  through  jamming  rcqtiires  steady 
nerves,  technical  skill  and  a  great  deal  of 
patience:  when  Radio  Liberty  Is  heavily 
jammed  it  is  often  easier  to  tune  to  another 
station  with  a  more  audible  signal."'*  For  this 
and  '.ther  rea-sons  a  majority  of  the  Soviet 
population  does  not  listen  to  RL." 

Soviet  listeners  object  to  jamming,  and 
their  complaints  to  RL  are  nunierotis.  It  is 
characteristic  that  when  listener  advice  Is 
sought  on  programming,  the  response  will  be 
for  RL  to  Improve  Its  facilities  to  cut  through 
jamming.  Only  recently  a  Soviet  nuclear 
scientist  .-^ald  that  he  had  been  able  to  listen 
to  RL  only  rarely  hecatise  of  the  heavy  jam- 
ming. He  complained  bitterly  of  the  "illegal- 
ity" of  this  action,  adding:  "The  more  valu- 
able the  content  of  the  broadcasts,  the  more 
strongly  they  are  Jammed."  "Jamming  and 
censorship."  he  said,  "are  the  weakest  links 
in  the  Soviet  regime." 

Frustration  of  the  listener  is  no  doubt  the 
reason  for  listener  complaints  against  jam- 
ming, especially  when  the  radio's  message  is 
belnc  very  earnestly  sought,  TTie  sound  of 
Jamming  adds  to  this  frustration.  The  ship's 
navigator  referred  to  the  high-pitched 
whistling  sotmd  used  to  jam  RL's  signal  and 
the  penetrating  effect  it  had  throughout 
thin-walled  apartments.  This  writer  listened 
to  another  type  of  noi.se  the  Soviets  tise  In 
jamming,  and  the  effect  it  can  have  on  a  lis- 
tener's nerves  Is  readily  understandable  The 
noise  sounded  like  a  piece  of  heavy  machin- 
ery grinding  away  in  a  steady,  -unrelieved, 
pulsating,  monotonous  drone,  much  like  the 
near-deafening  noise  heard  In  the  hold  of  a 
ship  when  the  mas-slve  propulsion  machinery 
attached  to  the  drive-shaft  Is  turning  the 
propellers. 

However.  Jamming  has  also  had  a  reverse 
effect  than  that  Intended  by  the  regime 
Along  with  the  frustration  It  causes  within 
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listener.  Jamming  also  creates  a  greater 
wlthm  the  listener  to  hear  RL's  mes- 
panlcularly  when  la  the  listener's  mind 
e  degree  of  Jamming  is  measured  by  the 
!iportance  of  the  message.  According  to  Mr. 
lis.  •'heavy  Jamming"  is  given  as  among  the 
I  asor.s  from  respondents  to  listen  to  RL.  One 

tener    from    the    Moscow    area    wrote    RL 
'  rhese  absurd  tactics  .  .      have  a  reverse  ef- 
the  more  they  Jam.   the  more  our 
itizens   try    to  listen:    the   more   they   jam, 
e  less  our  citizens  believe  their  own  pro- 
nda.  In  our  country,  people  attempt  to 
id  confirmation  from  other  sources  for  al- 
Dst   every  communique."  * 

.  On  Avoiding  and  Penetrating  Jamming 
)   Taking  advantage  of  twilight  Immunity 
Soviet  Jamming  is  only  partially  success- 
:   optimum  conditions  for  sky-wave  jam- 
ng  seldom  prevail.  What  work's  against  Us 
tal  etfectiveness  is  the  phenomenon  called. 
llight    immunity."    This    Is    a    condition 
by  varying  heights  pnd  density  of  the 
here  Itself.  These  conditions  change 
th  the  time  of  day.  The  most  drastic  change 
urs   at   sunrise   and  s'.mdown.   The   iono- 
ere  Is  higher  at   night  and   lower  in  the 
y   For  example,  an  RL  signal  from  a  trans- 
tter  In  West  Germany  or  Spain  beamed  to 
Kiev  area  in   the  Ukraine  at   1600  hours 
is  attacked  by  a  sky-wave  Jammer  in  a 
nt    time   zone.   The   conditions   of   the 
osphere  for  the  Jammer  are  different  from 
t  for  the  broadcaster.  (See  Figures  10.  11. 
12.  >  As  a  result,  the  Jammer  fail.>  to  de- 
oy  the  signal.  Depending  on  the  time  of 
the  sky-wave  Jammer  often  undershoot,^ 
overshoots  the  target,  allowing  'he  broad- 
.f.s  signal  to  be  heard  clearly.  These  tlm.es 
day  and  night  when  RL  can  be  heard  with 
mum   clarity   are   predicted    with   abou' 
accuracy  eight  weeks  in  advance'" 
.'llight  immunity  lasts  between  2-3  hours. 
.•er.  it  Is  a  "shifting  phenomenon."  In 
?  word-'  of  Mr.  Herrick.  and  works  for  the 
efl"-   of   RL's   operations    Given   the   vast 
ad  of  time-zones  wlthm  the  Soviet  Un- 
and    constantly  changing   conditions   in 
ionosphere,    listeners    In    differing    geo- 
'c    areas    can    take    advantage    of   this 
nomenon  and  can  hear  RL's  signal, 

b)    Increasing  power  output 
y  increasing  power  RL  can  also  penetrate 
liming  and  extend  the  period  of  twilight 
nunltv-  "There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  one 
'le  factor  responsible  for  Radio  Liberty's 
antage    over    Jamming."    RL's    engineers 
te.  "is  power — effective  radiated  power,  a 
binatlon    of    transmitter    strength    and 
gain  antennas."  "Without  it,"  thev  said, 
the  engineering  data  and  all  the  fore- 
s   on    Ionospheric    conditions,    sun    spots 
s.  Twilight  Immunity  and  other  pheno- 
a  favoring  broadcas'ers  could  not  be  ef- 
Ively  applied."  "Power."   they  exclaimed, 
s  Radio  Liberty  through  Jamming  .  .  .•'"-■ 
has  a  total  transmitting  power  of  1  ,- 
.000  watts    Four  of  its  large  transmitters 
e  been  combined  to  provide  two  signals 
500.000  watts  each  and  one  signal   1.000.- 
watts   strong.    By   combining   its   power 
IS  able  on  special  occasions  to  double  or 
le  the  possibilities  of  penetrating  an  area 
reception   denied   by  Janruning    Such   In- 
■se  In  power  could  al.so  extend  the  twl- 
t    Immunity    zone    anywhere    from    one- 
to  three  hours.  During  the  Czechoslovak 
IS  of  1968,  for  example,  RL  combined  Its 
att    power    In    this    way    In    order   to 
te  a  single  powerful  signal  for  penetrat- 
Jammlng  and   reaching  the   Soviet   au- 
Thls  device  has  clearcut  advantages. 
It  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  denying 
?r   for   transmission   to  other  areas.   An 
spread   of  power   Ls   needed   to   Insure 
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maximum  effectiveness.  Thus,  shifts  to  a 
single  all-powerful  transmission  can  only 
^ake  place  on  special  crisis  occasions. 

c)    Studies  of  ionospheric  conditions 
HL  has  taken  other  technical  measures  to 
counteract  Soviet  Jamming.  It  established  a 
series    of    monitoring    stations    around    the 
periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  audit  its 
uwn    signals   and    measure    the    Intensity    of 
jamming   on   them    It    conducted    intensive 
studies   of   ionospheric   conditions   and   pro- 
jected  its  requirements  for  short-wave  fre- 
quencies  on    the    basis   of   these   studies.   In 
recent  years,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards   at    Boulder.    Colorado,    has    developed 
highly  sophisticated  capabilities  in  this  field 
The  Bureau  now  provides  RL  with  forecasts 
which   help   it   prepare   broadcast   schedules 
using  the  most  effective  frequencies  to  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  Union  at  any  given  moment 
and    taking    maximum    advantage    of.  such 
natural  phenomena  ae  twilight  immunity.'' 
id)    Use  of  computer  models 
RL  has  also  developed  its  own  highly  spe- 
cialized propagation  program  for  predicting 
coverage  in  the  audience  area  by  using  cur- 
rent computer  technology.  In  a  report  pro- 
viding  a   technical    analysts   of   preliminary 
factors,   twilight    immunity  factors,   control 
factors   and   computerized   service  contours. 
RL   network   staff  concluded: 

■  Our  Independent  capability  to  run  vari- 
ous computer  programs  as  well  as  to  write 
ancillary  subroutines  when  necessary  to 
adapt  programs  to  our  specific  technical 
needs,  permits  us  to  rapidly  evaluate  the 
best  combination  of  our  technical  facilities 
to  use  to  most  effectively  over  the  U.SS.R. 
target  area  and  to  overcome  the  Jamming  ef- 
fort directed  against  our  transmission."  ■» 
(e)  Other  antl-jamming  measures 
Other  measures  can  be  taken  either  to 
penetrate  or  avoid  Jamming  "Speech  proc- 
essing" equipment — clippers.  noLse-suppres- 
sors.  dynamic  range  limiting  amplifiers  are 
used  They  Increase  the  Intelligibility  of  the 
signal,^'  RL  programmers  also  take  special 
pains  to  train  speakers  whose  voices  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  penetrate  Jamming,  and  de- 
spite technical  obstacles,  apparently,  their 
voices  can  be  reasonablv  audible. 

Soviet  listeners  also  put  adapters  on  their 
own  radios  to  Increase  the  range  of  frequen- 
cies and  to  improve  dialing  and  reception. 
Some  Soviet  listeners  build  an  efficient  selec- 
tor that  refines  the  process  of  tuning.  As 
Mrs  Belinkov  said  of  her  husband:  "My  in- 
valid husband  would  spend  hours  sitting 
tensely  before  the  radio  operating  the  vol- 
ume and  tuning  controls  with  both  hands.""" 
Listeners  also  orient  a  directional  antenna 
•nward  the  Jammer:  this,  according  to  Mr 
Herrick.  reduces  the  effects  of  Jamming, 

Soviet  listeners  are  aware  of  twilight  Im- 
munity, and.  they  can  take  advantage  of  It. 
A  recent  arrival  from  the  Soviet  Union  said 
very  frankly  that  If  a  person  wants  to  listen 
'o  RL.  It  can  be  done  During  the  period  of 
'wUlght  Immunity,  at  1900  In  the  evening, 
she  said,  the  signal  cannot  be  Jammed.  Then. 
it  Is  also  possible  to  listen  at  0100  or  0400  In 
•he  morning. 

Ground-wave  Jamming  !n  the  cities  can 
also  be  avoided.  All  major  Soviet  cities  have 
special  type  of  ground-wave  Jamming 
"hlch  obliterates  practically  all  of  the  sig- 
nals from  foreign  broadcasters  that  the 
regime  wants  to  Jam.  In  some  large  cities, 
such  as  Moscow  where  Its  downtown  area  Is 
heavily  Jammed,  there  Is.  however,  an  In- 
creasing number  of  people  living  In  the  out- 
skirts and  there  the  signal,  according  to  one 
source,  "can  come  In  loud  and  clear." '^ 
Audience  surveys  show  that  about  75 '"^  of 
RL's  listeners  are  city  dwellers.  Per  them  It  Is. 
therefore.  Just  a  matter  of  going  to  the 
countryside  to  pick  up  the  signal.  Dr.  Alexey 


'V.  Levin,  a  former  Soviet  nuclear  physicist 
who  had  left  the  Soviet  Union  in  1968  and 
Is  now  living  In  New  Yorlc.  told  the  House 
Foreign  Aflairs  Committee: 

"Of  course,  Radio  Liberty's  broadcasts  are 
subject  to  constant  Jamming  In  Moscow  and 
other  big  cities.  The  Soviet  bureaucracy  is 
determined  not  to  lose  Its  information  mo- 
nopoly. Jamming  causes  some  people  to  travel 
late  at  night  outside  the  city,  perhaps  for  an 
hour  or  two,  to  listen  to  the  broadcasts. 
Sometimes  they  take  along  a  tape  recorder 
and  get  them  down  that  way,  I,  personally, 
knew  people  who  did  that." "" 

Thus,  Soviet  urban  listeners  hear  RL's 
broadcasts  in  several  ways.  One  is  to  travel 
to  the  surrounding  coimtryslde:  another  is 
to  acquire  the  best  receiving  equipment:  an- 
other Is  to  rely  on  patience  to  wait  for 
"lulls  "  In  the  Jamming,  which  often  means 
listening  at  very  late  hours.  As  one  listener 
from  Moscow  recently  said:  "I  listen  on  a 
sensitive  Japanese  transistor.  During  the  day 
the  jamming  never  lets  up,  so  I  try  to  listen 
after  midnight  .  .  ."•«• 

Then,  RL  broadcasts  on  multiple  frequen- 
cies, creating  special  problems  for  Jammers 
Mr-reover,  regime  monitoring  requires  that 
one  channel  be  left  unjammed.  The  task  for 
the  listener  Is  to  find  which  one. 

Finally,  vacation-time  in  the  Soviet  Union 
provides  good  opportunities  for  listening. 
The  necessary  leisure  time  Is  available,  and 
atmospheric  conditions  are  occasionally  jam- 
free.  In  Bolgrad,  Odessa  Oblast.  according  to 
one  Soviet  maritime  engineer,  reception  is 
so  good  that  vacationers  tape-record  foreign 
broadcasts  to  take  home  to  their  friends  or 
to  sell  an  the  black  market.  The  most  popular 
recordings,  he  said,  concern  persecutions  and 
arrests  in  the  Soviet  Unlon.'^" 

4.  Jamming  Effectiveness 
How  effective  Soviet  Jamming  is  In  de- 
stroying RL's  incoming  signal,  and,  converse- 
ly, how  effective  RL  is  In  penetrating  Soviet 
Jamming  cannot  be  determined  In  any  pre- 
cise way.  According  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Hillenbrand,  evidence  from  persons 
living  and  working  in  the  audience  area  con- 
firms that  a  "significant  proportion  of  the 
broadcasts  penetrate  the  Jamming.""'  Per- 
haps, this  Is  the  most  that  can  be  said.  RL 
seems  to  have  been  very  cautious  In  making 
any  sweeping  generalizations  on  effective- 
ness, seemingly  never  going  beyond  this  order 
of  magnitude. 

However,  this  Is  only  one  side  of  the  mat- 
ter Perhaps,  what  Is  most  Important  Is  the 
high  value  that  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  places 
on  RL:  It  does  this  by  Investing  millions  of 
dollars  in  resources  needed  elsewhere  Into 
preventing  RL's  signal  from  reaching  the 
Soviet  audience.  This  Is  a  very  real  measure, 
not  only  of  regime  reaction,  but,  more  Im- 
portantly, of  the  value  that  Moscow  places 
on  RL's  effectiveness.  As  Foy  Kohler.  a  for- 
mer United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  long-time  specialist  on  Soviet 
affairs,  observed  In  a  comment  on  regime 
reaction  to  both  RL  and  RFE:  "If  the  radios 
v.ere  not  reaching  a  significant  audience,  they 
would  be  accorded  the  silent  treatment  these 
regimes  prefer  to  give  to  social  phenomena 
which  are  Inconvenient  for,  or  contradictory 
to.  the  official  line."  ~- 

The  recent  complaint  of  a  Soviet  agricul- 
tural official  on  this  misallocatlon  of  re- 
sources points  up  the  seriousness  of  Mos- 
cow's resolve  to  black  out  RL's  programs. 
"It  Is  Idotlc,"  he  said,  "to  spend  millions 
to  Jam  foreign  broadcasts  at  a  time  when  the 
research  budget  for  agriculture  is  reduced."  '■' 
Agriculture  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Yet. 
the  Soviet  Government,  apparently,  has  a 
higher  priority  In  the  allocation  of  its  re- 
sources, namely,  to  prevent  a  challenge  to 
Its  monopoly  on  information. 
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IV.    RL'S    AUDIENCE    IMPACT    AND    EFFECTIVENESS 

-    A.  What  does  if  all  add  up  to? 

How  is  it  possible  to  make  any  valid  Judg- 
ments on  the  extent  of  RL's  impact  and  ef- 
fectiveness? Hundreds  of  interviews  a  year 
from  a  narrowly  selected  audience  provide 
one  input  for  measurement.  Listener  mail, 
some  6000  letters  since  1956  (an  average  ot 
some  33  letters  a  month),  provide  another."' 
Both  represent  positive  means  lor  Judgment. 

.\ssessment  of  regime  media  attacks  and 
calculations  of  Soviet  investment  in  time,  re- 
sources and  energy  into  jamming  provide  es- 
sentially negative  inputs.  Yet.  they,  at  least, 
have  the  virtue  of  creating  greater  certainty 
in  a  very  uncertain  area  of  human  judgment. 

But  what  does  it  all  add  up  to? 
B.  Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm's  evaluation  :n  1962 

Tins  is  the  same  question  that  Mr.  Sa.-- 
geant  asked  In  his  lecture  delivered  during 
the  inaugural  year  1965-1966  of  the  Edward 
R.  Murrow  Center  of  Public  Diplomacy  at 
Tufis  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacv. 
Mr,  Sargeant  answered  the  question  by  re- 
calling that  in  the  autumn  of  1962  he  had 
^sked  Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm,  Director  of  Stan- 
ford's Institute  for  Communication  Research 
a. id  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  mass  communi- 
cations research,  to  spend  a  week  at  RL's 
Audience  Research  Department  in  Munich 
and  to  evaluate  what  RL  was  trying  to 
accomplish. 

Dr.  Schramm  gave  Mr,  Sargeant  this  evalu- 
ation: 

■'Every  time  I  come  to  Munich  I  am  im- 
pre.-sed  by  the  cruel  conditions  under  which 
audience  research  has  to  be  done  here.  By 
the  rules  of  the  game,  95  percent  of  all  the 
sophisticated  methods  available  to  field  re- 
searchers m  western  countries  are  foreclosed 
from  use.  I  described  the  process  of  RL  audi- 
ence research  ...  as  being  about  like  a  man 
lashing  In  a  murky  lake  without  any  hook  on 
his  line.  He  Is  unable  to  see  any  fish,  and 
practically  unable  ever  to  catch  a  fish.  Only 
occasionally,  by  being  very  attentive,  he  may 
feel  a  fish  brush  against  his  dangling  line. 
Th;s  is  the  klud  of  Job  Max  Ralls  is  trying  -o 
do.  For  this  reason,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  ask  too  much  of  the  results  of  RL  audi- 
ence research.  We  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  our  contacts  represent  a  probability 
.sample.  Therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  apply 
the  ustial  statistics  of  reliability,  and  no 
scientific  right  to  ask  questions  about  the 
.size  of  audience  or  size  of  segments  within 
it.  We  must  be  very  careful  about  saying  any- 
thing about  the  'prohle'  of  the  audience.  .  .  , 
My  impression  is  that  your  Audience  Re- 
search department  is  doing  a  careful  and 
thorough  Job,  and  exercising  considerable  in- 
genuity and  imagination  .  .  .  furthermore, 
no  recent  discovery  of  social  science,  or  no 
tool  transferred  from  Western  audience  re- 
srarch  is  likely  to  make  any  magic  change 
in  t'.ie  amount  of  information  that  becomes 
available  on  your  audience,  .  ,  .  But  I  feel 
that  you  can  be  confident  that  work  Is  going 
forward  in  a  solid  and  Intelligent  way,  no 
claims  are  being  made  that  should  not  be 
made,  and  the  effort  Is  in  good  hands," 

We  have  made  some  progress  In  the  years 
since  Dr.  Schramm  wrote  these  lines  to  me," 
continued  Mr.  Sargeant.  "our  data  Is  a  good 
deal  more  voluminous,  and  we  are  able  to 
use  modern  data  processing  techniques  for 
its  analysis,"  Mr.  Sargeant  went  on  to  make 
what  seems  to  an  outside  lay  observer  to  be  a 
justifiably  cautious  judgment,  "but  the  main 
points  he  made  then  seem  to  me  Just  as  valid 
t^xlay,"  ■« 

C.   Possible    modifying   factors 

Commonsense  seems   to  dictate  that  the 

oosltive    inputs   of    Interviews   and    listener 

mall  can  at  best  give  RL  only  a  hazy  Image 

of  its  audience  and  an  uncertain  estimate  of 


its  effectiveness.  Still,  this  Judgment  nvlglxt 
be  modified  somewliat  by  the  knowledge  thiit 
Interviews,  particularly  those  among  the  sci- 
entific Intelligentsia,  have  an  especially  high 
value  In  weighing  impact  since  they  repre- 
sent opinion  leaders  within  Soviet  society. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  iuterviews  are.  ap- 
parently, on  the  increase,  especiiUly  with  the 
expansion  In  the  last  few  years  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  scientific  and  cultural  exchanges  pro- 
grams in  the  West. 

This  Judgment  might  be  modified  still 
further  by  an  awareness  that  while  RL  may 
have  an  opaque  view  of  its  audience,  never- 
theless, by  the  expertise  of  its  staff,  the  qual- 
ity of  research,  and  particularly  the  emer- 
gence of  the  samizdat  phenomenon,  an  un- 
known quantity  in  the  efirly  to  mid-1960's. 
which  provides  rich  new  insights  into  the 
workings  of  Soviet  society.  RL  itself  can 
make  asse.ssments  of  Its  audience,  program- 
ming needs,  and  probable  effectiveness  that 
may  make  this  ordinarily  opaque  image  ap- 
pear somewhat  clearer.  Thus,  it  is  possible 
though  not  probable,  that  RL  may  not  be 
"fljing  blind"  entirely.  t<i  use  Mr,  Sargeant's 
metaphor,  and  i>erhaps  may  even  be  In  at- 
mospheric conditions  that  are  somewhat 
clearer  than  "a  pea-soup  iog." 
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">RL.  Analysis  Report  r6-71.  JiUy  26,  1971, 
p.  5.  (RL,  V.  XII,  pt.  2).  RL,  Analysis  Report 
=8-71.  October  19.  1971.  p.  1.  (RL.  v.  XVII, 
pt.  1 ) . 

'■  SFRC,  Hearings,  pp.  121  and  123. 

'  Soviet  press  authorities  cannot  plead 
iLiiorance  of  RL's  operations.  Tass  corre- 
•pondenls  have  visited  RL  In  the  past.  TTiey 
.sere  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Red- 
lich.  RL's  Information  Advisor,  who  declared 
he  aiscussed  RL's  operations  with  them  In  a 
most  objective  maniier.  However,  upon  re- 
turning to  Moscow.  Mr.  RedlicK  said,  the  cor- 
respondents made  oiitrugeous  accusations" 
against  RL's  staff. 

•"  .According  to  RL.  "A  conservative  estimate 
i:)ased  on  the  available  circulation  figures 
.-hows  that  the  attacks  on  Radio  Liberty 
were  carried  in  174.000,000  copies  of  prlnt^ed 
matter  and  transmitted  in  numerous  broad- 
casts to  vast  audiences;  It  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  Communist  propa- 
ganda has.  in  effect,  made  a  contribution 
to  establishing  RL  as  a  household  word  both 
in  the  Soviei  Union  and  In  East  European 
countries."  The  RL  report  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  conclusion  Is  confirmed  by  the 
Soviet  citizens  themselves.  "Numerous  So- 
viets Interviewed  by  ARD  correspondents 
during  the  year."  It  said,  "expressed  the  same 
Idea:  the  Soviet  propaganda  campaign 
against  RL  has  served  to  Increase  Interest 
In  the  station."  A  Moscow  teacher  In  his 
50's   was   quoted   as   saying:    "After   having 
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so  much  about  Liberty  over  domestic 
o.  a  Soviet  citizen  who  never  tuned  Into 
-    station   previously    will    think,    'If   our 
ernment  finds  it  necessary  to  attack  Radio 
lerty   so   strongly,    It    must   be   a   station 
adcasting    worthwhile    material.'"     iRL. 
aU-sls  Report  :t8-7l.  Soviet  and  East  Bloc 
:;me  Attacks  on  Radio  Liberty  Committee 
.971  I  through  September  30).  October  19. 
I.  p.  IM.   (RL,  v.  XVII,  pt.  li. 
RL.     Soviet     Counter-measures     against 
io  Liberty,  pp.  1-2.  iRL,  v.  Ill,  pt.  Mi. 
Herrick,  George.  Are  there  different  types 
ammlng?  part  3.  p.  6.  iRL,  v.  XI). 
RL,    Soviet    jamming    of    Radio    Liberty 
idcasts,  pp.   1-2.  iRL,  v.  Ill,  pt.  Ml). 
SFRC,  RFE  RL  Report,  p  20 
RL,    Soviet    jamming    of    Radio    Liberty 
ulcasts.   p.   2.    (RL,   V.   Ill,   pt.   Mil. 
RL   Visual   exhibits.  Illustration   No    16. 
:,  v.  V,  pt.  11). 

RL,  Analysis  Report  .^&-71.  July  26.  1971, 
iRL,  V.  XII.pt.  2  ) 
Ibid. 

Ralls.  Why  Soviet  citizens  listen  to  Radio 
ty.  October  20.  1971,  p.  11  (RL.  v.  X\^I. 
1.) 

Ibid. 

RL,  RL's  technical  facilities,  p.  2.  (RL.  v. 
pt.  K.) 

RL.  RL's  technical  faclUtles.  p.  1.  ( RL.  v. 
pt.  K.) 
Ibid.,  p.  1. 
Ibid.,  p.  2. 

RL,  Computer  use  and  propagation,  p   3. 
.  v.  XI.  pt.  9.) 
RL,  Biuiic  briefing  outline.  July  2,   197], 

(RL.  v.  V.  pt.  10.) 
RL  Formal  Statement,  June  1971,  pp  i'i 
RL.  v.  I.) 

NYTJ-RL,    Communicating     with    Soviet 
;h.  1967.  pp   3-4. 

U.S.  Conrre.-s,  House.  Committee  on  For- 

Ai^alrs.   Radio  Free  Europe   and  Radio 

rty.  Hearings,  92nd  Congress,  first  iessloa. 

hington.  US,  Govt.  Prlntlns  Office.  1971. 
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RL.  The  Shortwave  audience,  p.  2.    (RL. 

pt.  J.) 
RL.  Anaivsis  Report  r6-71.  Julv  26,  1971, 
(RL.  V.  XII.pt  2.) 
SFRC,  RFL  RL  Report,  p.  20 
3RFC.  Hearings,  p.  174, 
RL.  Analysis  Report  r6-71.  July  26.  1971. 
(RL.  V  XII.  pt  2.1 

RL.  The  Soviet  shortwave  audience,  p    2. 
V.  III.pt.  J.I 

Juoted  In,  Sargeant,  Communications  to 
and  closed  societies,  p   177. 
bid.,  pp.  177-178 

.  TER   VII:    Some   Ge.-.er.\l   Observations 
ON  RL 

r.     A     sUHROC.KTE      "HOME    SERVICr"     TO    THE    SO- 
VIET  PEOPLE 

Study  has   been  structured  within  a 

restricted  frame  of  reference  defined  iu 
ter  I.  On  this  basis  It  is  possible  to  sug- 
;ome  general  observations, 
the  first  place,  there  seems  little  doubt 
RL  is  what  it  claims  to  be.  namely,  a 
gate  ■■Home  Service^  to  the  Soviet  peo- 

thls  role  it  tries  to  establish  a  dialogue 
ly  with  the  Soviet  people,  fill  the  gaps 
Id  by  Soviet  censorship,  remove  the  dis- 
ns  of  Soviet  propaganda,  and  act  ad  an 

chamber."    broadcasting   back   to   the 

t  people  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  their 

■loyal  opp>ositlon." 

.\si  umlng  the  stance  of  a  "patriotic"  So- 

;ommunlcator  and  acting  on  the  demo- 

prlnciple  of  a  free  press.  RL  Identl- 

ith  what  It  believes  to  be  the  best  In- 

;s  of  the  Soviet  peoples  and  speaks  in 

behalf,  hoping  that  in  the  lon^  run  this 

will   contribute  to  those  forces  seek- 

brlng  about  a  democratic  transforma- 


t»d 


tion  oi  Soviet  society.  For,  RL's  ultimate 
goal  IS  the  peaceful  democratization  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  it  holds  to  the  belief  thai 
■he  best  assurance  fur  peace  with  Russia  Is 
through  the  diminution  of  Soviet  totalitar- 
ianism and  the  growth  of  democracy. 

11.    St  MM.\RY    OF    POSITIVE    OBSERVATIONS    ON    Rl. 

To  achieve   this  goal,  RL  has  established 
what    appearo    to    an    outside    observer    to 
be   an   Impressive   organization:    its  staff   is 
professional;    Ita  reseaxch   facilities  are   ex- 
traordaiary,  serving  not  only  RL  but  the  com- 
munity of  Western  specialists  on  S^jviet  af- 
fairs;  lis  programming,  tested  bv  time  and 
two  decades  of  direct  association   with  the 
Soviet  audience,  appears  to  be  practical,  yet 
imaginative  and  purposeful;    its  procedures 
in    programming,    develfiped    over    vears    of 
communicating  with  the  Soviet  people,  seem 
to  be  sensible  and  efflclent;  Its  politics,  high- 
ly Intellectuaiized.  rational,  and  pragmatic. 
are  attuned  to  the  most  refined  thinking  in 
the   Western   community  of   .Soviet   special- 
ists   from    ivhich    it    draws    for    counsel    in 
progranoming  and  policy  formation,  lis  pro- 
cedures In    policy  formaiion,  application  and 
control    are    reasonable,    strict,    and    as    ef- 
fective   as    probably    could    be    expected;    its 
itudicnce  rese.irch  attempts  to  make  the  most 
of  a  virtually  impossible  task;  its  broadcast- 
ing facilities  would  =eem  to  rank  among  the 
best  in  the  world  of  fcrel^n  radio  broadcast- 
ers;   its    philosophical    orientation,    reform- 
ist,  idealistic,  and  paclflstic.  Is  In   the  tra- 
dition   of    American    Je.Tersonian-Wilsonlan 
democratic  liberalism. 


III.    NEGATIVS    OBSERVATIONS    ON    RL 

A  An  aging  ataff  and  difficulties  in 
recruitment 


Yet,  HL  no  doubt  has  its  share  of  organl- 

<:atlonal  imperfections  many  of  which  were 
not  apparent  In  a  study-visit  of  such  short 
duration  as  two  weeks.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  not  to  make  .such  a  searching,  de- 
tailed orB;aniz:atlonal  appraisal.  However. 
certain  difficulties  were  apparent,  and,  per- 
iiaps,  the  most  serious  has  already  been  dls- 
cus.sed  in  Chapter  I,  namely,  the  problem  of 
oelng  caught  in  the  scissors  of  an  aging  staff 
and  the  difficulties  in  recruiting  newcomers 
ir^in  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  play  Its  role  effectively  as  a  "Home 
Service".  RL  must  have  staff  that  is  Im- 
mersed in  the  Soviet  environment  with 
kno-wledge.  habits,  and  linguistic  abilities 
ulcuned  to  a  new  generation.  Many  senior 
.itaff  within  RL  are  now  from  the  older  eml- 
cratloii  and  presently  are  being  carried  on  in 
the  organization  out  of  necessity.  The  num- 
ber will  increase  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
the  problem  will  become  progressively  acute. 
On  the  other  hand.  RL  has  a  built-in  dif- 
aculty  in  recruiting  new  stall  members  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  especially  In  the  Slavic 
areas,  to  replace  those  approaching  or  ac- 
tually In  the  retirement  age.  Apparently, 
this  problem  does  not  exist  within  the  non- 
Slavic  areas  of  the  Nationalities  Service 
■Ahich  can  draw  upon  ample  personnel  re- 
iuurces  in  Turkey.  Resources  in  the  West 
have  disappeared  with  the  passing  of  the  old 
po:ji-war  emigration,  and  severe  restrictions, 
placed  upoii  emigration  from  the  U.S.S.R.! 
pfeveiu  the  much  needed  Infusion  of  young. 
MOW  'jlood.  How  RL  wiU  cope  with  this  situa- 
'ilon  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  personnel 
problems  facing  its  administration. 

B.  Attention  to  the  nationalities 
A  second  point  of  criticism  would  seem  to 
.je  RLs  failure  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
Nationalities  Service.  RL  has  not  been 
spared  reverberations  of  the  historic  con- 
.lict  between  the  dominant  Great  Russian 
majority  and  the  minority  non-Ru.sslan  na- 
tionalities.  As  Indicated  in  Chapter  V,  the 


struggle  continues  within  RL.  but  within  an 

.laorovlng  environment. 

It  IS  diificuii  to  argue  against  the  proposi- 
tion that  ihe  predominating  ethnlc-pohtlcal 
t;roup  m  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  Great  Rus- 
sian, that  it  is  within  this  group  where  now 
ai.d  perhaps  in  the  distant  future  resides  the 
po.vcr  and  auiiiorlty  for  shaping  the  coun- 
try s  future  destiny;  that  historically  it  is 
the  Great  icussian  who  has  held  the  com- 
in:-tuu>;ig  heights  in  Russia;  and  that,  there- 
lore.  It  inaKes  sense  to  allocate  the  greater 
ri.-sourct6  ol  tne  orgaiuzation  into  the  Rus- 
sian Service. 

Nevertheless,  the  nationalities  seem  to 
have  a  legitimate  point  of  view,  deserving 
attention.  One  of  the  most  powerful  forces 
in  the  modern  world  is  nationalism,  and 
though  the  Soviets  deny  ics  relevance  In  the 
Soviet  setting,  still  they  have  been  power- 
less to  deny  its  penetration  of  the  Soviet 
environment.  A  dramatic  example  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  growing  self-awareness 
among  Soviet  Jews  that  has  been  generated 
by  a  new  anti-Semitic  campaign  initiated  by 
the  Soviet  leadership.  Moreover,  the  increas- 
ing prominence  of  the  developing  areas  In 
laternallonal  relations,  notably  the  roles 
being  played  by  India  and  Pakistan,  along 
■vi'h  the  re-entry  of  China  upon  the  world 
stage,  re-lnforce  an  argument  made  with 
RL  in  the  mld-1960's.  namely,  that  Soviet 
Russia's  nationalities,  especially  the  non- 
Siavic.  have  gained  another  measure  of  Im- 
portance, owing  to  their  unique  relationships 
with  these  areas,  and  should  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Samizdat  records  the  growing  concerns  of 
ti-ie  nationalities,  making  them  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  This  new  energy,  combined 
.viih  that  emerging  In  Russia  proper  and 
ch.mneled  within  the  constructive  purposes 
as  defined  in  RL  policy,  could  prove  to  be 
.ir.  fLSiet  that  may  not  now  be  fully  appre- 
c.ued. 

C.  An  inactwe  board  of  trustees 
A  third  negative  feature  of  RL's  operations 
Is  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. It  appears  that  RL's  Board  of  Trustees 
has  failed  in  Its  responsibUltles  to  the  or- 
ganization. In  contrast  to  RFE's  Board  of 
Directors  which  has  actively  participated 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Radio,  RL's  Board  of 
Trustees  has  played  a  very  passive  role,  seem- 
ing to  defer  to  the  President.  Apparently,  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Sargeant  as  an  admlnistra- 
■  :'r  has  compensated  for  any  organizational 
deficiencies  that  might  have  resulted.  If  RL 
U  to  continue,  particularly  under  the  var- 
ious proposals  now  under  discussion,  then 
this  Board  must  be  strengthened  consider- 
ably and  its  role  as  an  active  participant  in 
the  organization's  functions  more  sharply 
defined. 

IV.     PACIFICATION     OF    RL 

The  reality  of  RL  conflicts  sharply  with  Its 
popular  image.  It  began  as  a  Cold  War  opera- 
tion, and  over  the  years  transformed  from 
advocacy  of  "liberation"  to  "liberalization." 
By  any  objective  measurement  using  the 
traditional  methodology  of  American  his- 
torical scholarships,  RL  Is  not  now  a  "Cold 
War  operation"  and  Its  staff  "a  group  of  cold 
warriors"  In  the  sense  that  these  terms  were 
used  and  understood  during  the  1950s. 
Rather.  RL  accepts  all  Soviet  Institutions 
(though  not  Its  Ideology)  and  seeks  to  bring 
about  peaceful  Internal  transformation  with- 
in the  system  as  It  now  exists.  RL  concen- 
trates Its  energies  on  the  nation's  elite  and 
on  the  vast  middle  consensus  of  opinion;  It 
encourages  reformers;  yet  it  seeks  to  mod- 
erate the  extremists  at  either  end  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum. 

In  external  relations,  RL  does  not  advocate 
sharpening  of  tensions,  though  It  could  be 
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argued  that  playing  the  role  of  a  "loyal  op- 
position" and  encouraging  Soviet  forces  of 
Ideological  eroelon  are  in  the  Soviet  environ- 
ment tension-producing.  Rather,  RL  en- 
courages detente,  amelioration  of  tntema- 
tional  differences  through  negotiations, 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
instrumentality  of  peace,  and  creation  of  a 
world  system  based  on  political  pluralism  and 
the  rule  of  law.  And,  while  RL  may  be  an 
irritant  In  Soviet-American  relations  ( It  rep- 
resents an  Ideological  challenge  to  the  regime 
and  thus  It  may  adversely  affect  the  modal- 
ities of  relations,  nevertheless,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  It  impairs  detente  per  se  which  rests 
upon  more  broadly  based  and  deeply  rooted 
power  realities.  Directing  Its  energies  mainly 
toward  the  Soviet  people,  RL  attempts  to 
establish  a  dialogue  with  them  on  the  as- 
sumption that  by  encouraging  the  forces  of 
liberalization,  existing  within  Soviet  society, 
natural  and  healthy  self -generated  pressures 
exerted  from  below  upon  the  governing  au- 
thorities will  make  them  more  responsible  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and,  accordingly, 
create  more  favorable  conditions  for  Insuring 
detente  and  peace.  For,  the  major  premise  of 
RL's  philosophical  view  is  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Soviet  people  to  achieve  their  na- 
tion's best  Interests,  namely,  peace  and 
progress."- 

Nor  does  RL  slander  the  Soviet  Union,  its 
people  and  ita  leaders,  though  the  Soviet 
regime  would  argue  that  reading  over  the 
air  Solzhenitzyn's  and  Pasternak's  works  and 
the  prescribed  writings  of  other  Soviet  cltl- 
^ens  on  human,  political  and  religious  rightti 
are  acts  of  slander.  Rather,  RL  as  a  "Home 
Service"  assumes  a  "patriotic  stance":  it 
commends  the  leaders  when  a  particular  posi- 
tive and  creative  action  Is  taken;  it  points 
out  imperfections  in  restrained,  rational 
argument  when  a  particular  policy  or  action 
is  wrong  or  harmful;  it  never  consciously 
disparages  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  nation- 
state;  it  never  purposely  offends  or  demeans 
the  Soviet  people  or  Its  leadership.  To  do  so. 
according  to  RL  policy,  would  be  to  defeat 
tae  purposes  of  Its  existence. 

In  brief,  RL  acts  as  a  responsible  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government 
and  operates  within  a  larger  and  generally 
acceptable  consensus  of  American  national 
interests. 


Special   Addendum  :    Audience    Analysis   at 

Radio  Liberty 
(Review  and  Comments  by  Lorand  B.  Szalay) 

(Note. — Figure  referred  to  not  printed  In 
the  Record.) 

The  following  is  a  brief  discussion  of  Radio 
Liberty's  audience  research.  This  discussion 
entails  three  sections: 

The  first  section  presents  a  summary  of  the 
Situational  factors  and  philosophies  which 
underlie  present  research  activities  and  which 
require  thorough  examination  as  a  highly 
unique  task  requiring  Individual  attention. 

This  section  Is  followed  by  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  three  major  ongoing  research 
activities  with  regard  to  their  utility  to  pro- 
vide audience  Information  directly  relevant 
to  the  immediate  task  of  broadcasting. 

The  third  section  deals  with  the  confronta- 
tion of  factors  demanding  a  primarily  quali- 
tative, descriptive  research  approach  versus 
factors  calling  for  more  objective,  quantita- 
tive solutions.  This  conflict  Is  also  discussed 


'  Indicative  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
order  of  priorities  in  regard  to  Its  perception 
of  RL's  place  In  Soviet-American  relations 
is  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  record  of  an  official 
protest  to  the  United  States  against  RL's 
operations.  Attacks  in  Soviet  media,  how- 
ever, have  been  extensive. 


in  relation  to  the  necessity  of  a  confidential, 
secret  approach  versus  the  desirability  of  an 
open  approach. 

A  resolution  of  these  conflicts  is  offered  in 
recommendations  suggesting  a  research 
strategy  for  testing  the  viability  of  a  transi- 
tion from  the  present  primarily  qualitative, 
classified  approach  to  a  more  objective  open 
approach  in  the  future. 

These  recommendations  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted without  reservation,  however.  First 
of  all,  they  heavily  rely  on  the  example  set  by 
Radio  Free  Europe's  audience  analysis.  Com- 
paring Radio  Liberty  to  Radio  Free  Europe,  a 
much  larger  broadcasting  and  audience 
analysis  activity,  is  irresistible  because  of  its 
apparent  similarities.  However,  there  are 
some  critical  differences,  especially  between 
the  audiences  of  the  two  stations,  which 
would  make  an  over-emphasis  on  the  simi- 
larities undesirable. 

Another  problem  Is  that  the  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  the  tacit  assumption 
that  the  Soviet  policy  toward  audience  anal- 
ysis may  be  Induced  to  change  If  the  data 
collection  were  performed  by  public  opinion 
and  market  research  firms  and  the  open 
.\aturc  of  this  research  that  follows  Inter- 
national examples  and  scientific  standards 
cannot  be  denied. 

What  Is  suggested  is  not  a  drastic  imme- 
diate change  in  procedure.  Changes  in  the 
present  ;  roredures  would  laki^  place  only 
after  careful   testing  of   viable  alternatives. 

situational   CHaRACTIRISTICS.    INSIITITIONAL 
PHILOSOPHIts 

In  its  background  ai.d  olijrciives.  R;idio 
Liberty  shows  some  distinct  similarities  with 
Radio  Free  Europe.  The  similarities  are  es- 
pecially important  \n  respect  to  audience 
analysis. 

Flr.-.t  of  all.  there  Is  no  direct  physical 
access  to  the  audiences  toward  which  Hit- 
station  is  primarily  oriented,  and  there  is 
little  public  opinion  and  feedback  infornia- 
llon  on  these  main  audiences.  Moreover,  the 
stations  operate  In  a  highly  sensitive  psy- 
chological and  political  atmosphere  Al- 
th.ough  little  is  actually  known  about  the 
opinions  and  attitudes '  of  these  distant 
audi  nces.  there  are  Indications  that  during 
me  l;.sl  decades  they  ha\e  developi-d  some 
characteristics  which  dlslinguLsh  them 
from  comparable  Westtrn  audiences. 

Despite  the  similarities  between  RL  and 
RFE  audiences,  there  arc  also  some  char- 
acteristic differences.  The  differences  may 
have  emerged  as  a  function  of  the  longer 
history  of  the  Soviet  coininunlsni  and  the 
inbred  nature  of  the  Soviet  system  as  com- 
pared to  the  largely  imported  nature  of  tlie 
Eastern  European  Conimunlst  systems  The 
differences  may  also  have  resulted  from  the 
greater  isolation  of  the  Soviet  population 
compared  to  the  physically,  geographically, 
and  psychologically  more  exposed  popula- 
tions of  the  Eastern  European  border  staie;- 

For  the  Soviet  audiences  there  also  ap- 
pears to  be  a  stronger  a.<scclation  between 
nationalism  and  loyalty  to  the  political  sys- 
tem. There  are  Indications  that  external 
crlilclsm  of  the  system  may  be  more  readily 
resented  on  primarily  nationalistic  grounds. 
There  Is  a  tj-pe  of  national  pride  in  the  .So- 
viet world  power  status  space  achlevenieiUs. 
and  sport  succe.sses  which  Is  effec'  ively  ex- 
ploited by  the  political  system  lor  denounc- 
ing criticism  and  political  opposition  as 
"unpatriotic."  The  Ea';tern  Europeans,  how- 
ever, do  not  take  pride  in  communism  as 
a  type  of  national  aclilevement:  rather  It  Is 
generally  viewed  as  a  foreign  imposition  of 
Russian  colonialism. 


1  Alex  Inkeles  and  Raymond  Bauer,  The  So- 
viet Citizen  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Universi- 
ty Press,  1961 ) . 


It  is  not  only  the  combination  of  strong 
national  feelings  with  ideological  elements 
which  complicates  the  situation,  a  combina- 
tion of  nationalism  and  white  Russian  cen- 
tralism also  produces  a  hard-to-predict  at- 
tltudinal  mixture,  which  challenges  minority 
uatlouaJtsms  that  work  toward  independence 
and  separatism. 

All  these  factors  and  more  contribute  to 
making  an  especially  complex  communica- 
tion task  involving  audiences  with  uncom- 
mon, occasion.ally  highly  ambivalent  feel- 
ings .uid  philosophies.  Thus,  the  Soviet 
audiences  pooe  special  requirements  which 
Radio  Liberty  must  meet  in  order  to  provide 
effective,  audience-adjusted  broadcasting.  In 
such  a  situation  audience  aiiftlysls  becomes 
.1  most  elemenuu-y  and  \ital  requirement. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  competent  RL  rep- 
resenialue  htt^  expreased,  no  one  in  the  West 
seems  to  have  a  very  clear  Idea  about  the 
actual  attitudes  and"  beliefs  of  the  broad 
Soviet  citizenry,-'  Under  the?*  conditions  the 
proper  selection  and  planning  of  brtiadcast- 
ing,  winch  is  large  in  volume  and  can  rely 
on  little  first-hand  audience  feedback,  be- 
comes an  immense  task. 

llie  situatioMiil  fac-tors  hampering  audience 
analysis  are  overwhelming.  Gompsired  to  the 
Eastern  European  development,  they  show- 
only  blow  and  minor  improvements.  The 
Soviet  attitude  of  hostility  has  not  mellowed. 
Jamming  is  in  full  effect,  and  the  number 
of  travelers  iRPEs  major  information  source) 
has  not  shown  a  dramatic  Increase  Moreover, 
the  campaign  of  denouncing  Radio  Liberty 
aJid  discouraging  ccx^peration  with  Radio 
Liberty  has  recently  been  further  intensified 

Listenership  data  are  naturally  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  in  a  closed  society.  In  view 
of  the  S<.iviet  system  and  the  lack  of  surveys 
conducted  on  .samples  which  would  allow 
broad  generalizations,  It  is  impot>sible  U)  give 
an  empirically  founded  estimate  on  the 
actual  proportions  of  the  listenership.  Nor 
is  It  pos.sible  to  plot  trends  in  the  level  of 
listening  over  time  as  Radio  Free  Europe  has 
been  doing  for  the  last  decade.  Only  a  few- 
general  statements  can  be  made  which  sug- 
gest that  Radio  Liberty  is  widely  known  and 
listened  to. 

In  a  closed  society  where  listening  To  a 
foreign  station  is  an  officially  prosrn!>ed  ac- 
tivity, statements  on  Il.stenlng  or  nonllsten- 
mg  cannot  be  accepted  without  reservation. 
The  impact  of  the  station,  however,  goes 
Ijeyond  the  direct  listeners;  it  also  involves 
lho.se  who  receive  the  Information  by  word 
of  mouth.  These  percentages  may  run  high 
but  are  especi.UIy  hard  to  estimate.  In  an 
open  society  the  proportions  of  listener-hip 
may  directly  express  the  popularity  of  par- 
ticular stations.  In  a  s<-jcieiy  of  controlled 
public  media,  however,  where  there  is  an 
intensive  awareness  of  news  censorship,  the 
numerical  data  on  the  direct  listeners  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  a  realistic  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  station. 

Under  these  conditions  Rhdio  Liberty  does 
not  feel  that  the  situation  is  "thawed"  to 
the  point  that  they  can  provide  public  opin- 
ion research  comparable  to  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope's. At  the  present  time  It  Is  considered 
impossible  to  conduct  open  interviews  on 
large   visitor  samples  which  could   approxl- 


'Thls  opinion  is  geiierally  supported  by 
the  literature.  As  Inkeles  and  Bauer  point 
out  In  their  Harvard  study  on  Soviet  ref- 
ugees, "there  are  many  excellent  books  de- 
scribing the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  formal  structure  and  functioning 
of  Its  institutions,  but  we  know  almost 
nothing  about  the  attitudes,  values,  and  ex- 
periences of  Its  citizens,"  The  Soviet  Citizen 
(C.imbrldge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1959). 
p.  3. 
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ma  ;e  In  composition  the  heme  audiences. 
Wti  ether  this  position  is  a  leglilmate  one  or 
mefely  an  attitude  based  uii  past  exper:- 
s  IS  a  debatable  question  v,h!Ch  -xul  be 
uosed  Ia;er. 

oaetheless.  Radio  Liberty  now  holds  the 
tion  that  at:dier.ce  analysis,  at  least  tor 
;ime  being,  cannot  be  conducted  on  the 
riples  of  open  public  opinion  research.  It 
uz  use  open,  large-scale  surveys,  tirst  o; 
because    by    doing    thii    Radio    Liberty 
d  exoi^se  its  sjtirces.  wao  as  Soviet  citi- 
would   be  subject   to  political   persecu- 
f'urthermore.  Rddlo  Lioerty  I'eels   that 
stalled  elaboraticn  of  the  present  proce- 
Is    undesir.ible   at    least   in    terms   o: 
iflcs.  which  could  be  exploited  and  frus- 
future  efforts  of  data  collection. 
Dt-^cussed    m    more    general    terms.    Rad.o 
r:y's  audience  analysis  consists  of  three 
'vp*s  of  activities: 
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Panel  evaluation  of  programs. 
Reports     on     Interviews     with     Soviet 
3lers. 

MENTATION   OF   MAIL   AND    PRESS  BEACTIONS 

P'l'ciaiiV  m  the  pa^t  this  category  of 
euce  reactions  to  RL  broadcasts  has  rep- 
r.ed  a  major  information  source.  While 
content  of  the  audience  mail  reveals 
ic  sentiments,  the  flow  o;  this  informa- 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  fluctuating 
of  censorship  and  suppression  of  private 
tralhc. 

le  contenr   of   tins   mail   is  conveyed   by 

xcerpts.  This  method  is  simple  and  com- 

ensical     but    provides    little    basis    for 

er  generalizations  and  Is  not  very  con- 

ng  to   the  more  skeptical.   The  central 

s  of  these  letters  are:  complaints  about 

.ippression  and  distortion  of  news  by  the 

•  media,  manifestations  of  desires  to  be 

ua:ely  informed   about   the   world,   and 

)llmeiits  to  Radio  Liberty  for  its  inter- 

g  and  informative  broadcasting. 

lie    this    content    shows    little    change 

time,  the  flow  of  these  letters  has  shown 

rease  in  volume  during  recent  months. 

gh  It  might  merely  be  taken  as  a  sign 

of  interest,  this  simple  interpretation 

ignore  certain  facts.  Recently  the  for- 

mail  has  undergone  stricter  censorship 

.strong    dnti-Rad:o    Liberty    campaign^ 

been  launched.  That  the  Soviet  govern- 

has  taken  an  increased  interest  In  Radio 

tv    is    shown    by    the    fohowlng    yearly 

down  of  the  volume  if  media  used  :ii 

king  Radio  Liberty. 

I'ANEI,   EVALt-ATION   OV  RL   PROCRAM.S 

:i  pirtial  substitute  for  tirsr-hand  aud;- 
feedback.  Radio  Liberty  has  developed 
el  approach  f.jr  program  e-.aluation  A 
sizable  panel  is  formed  of  recent  emmi- 
s.  travelers,  and  Soviet  experts.  The 
3  of  thesj  pa!:e!s  receive  samples  ::: 
ew  program  items,  and  they  are  a,,ked 

uate  them  l:i  terms  of  the  effects  thev 
'  have  on  Soviet  aud:onces.  To  facilitate 
ystcmatize  this  eval'iatlon.  a  varietv  of 
ic  que.-tio!;s  are  asked:  How  interestiiig 
c-Kitenf  How  crfective  will  it  be?  How 

form  of  presentation.  language,  style" 

program  sufficiently  =:upported  by  facts 
:i-a?  Should  the  program  be  repeater.lv 

Does  the  program  appeal  to  the  who!" 
ership''  to  the  creative  inteHlgentoia^ 
3  scientific -technical  intelligentsia'^  to 
allsts:'  to  party  and  ideological  leader- 
to  mllltan-.  youth,  -.vorkers.  rural  popii- 
5?  The  members  of  the  panel  evaluate 
.ubmitted  proer.am  element  In  the  above 

Then  the  evaluatio:-s  produced  bv  in- 
:al   members  are  summarized  and   the 
:s:ons  are  formulated 
sidering  the  situational  constraints,  the 


.-il 


above  panel  procedure  appears  to  provide  an 
economical  solution.  The  panel's  effective- 
ness, of  course,  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
authenticity  of  its  members  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  contemporary  Soviet  audi- 
ences—their  coiicerns.  altitudes,  language, 
style,  taste,  etc 

nEPCRTS   ON    INTERVIEWS 

To  differentiate  this  method  from  the  RPE's 
public  opinion  questions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  questionnaire  administered  in  a 
uniform,  schematic  procedure  called  an  "in- 
terview '  Radio  Liberty  refers  to  Its  approach 
as  "CMiversatlons."  These  are  also  funda- 
mentally interviews,  but  they  differ  from 
RFE's  surveys  In  that  they  are  not  organized 
on  the  same  lines  as  Western  surveys.  They 
try  to  adapt  to  each  individual  informant 
and  tap  his  personal  knowledge  and  opinions 
in  the  framework  of  one  or  more  conversa- 
tions. The  interviewer  is  not  bound  by  pre- 
pared questions  but  has  a  checklist  of  pos- 
sible topics.  These  involve  general  listening, 
foreign  radio  listening,  general  accounts  of 
audience  reactions,  attitudes,  opinions,  etc. 
The  conversation  can  be  ot  any  length,  ex- 
tend over  numerous  meetings,  and  can  dis- 
cuss audience  characteristics  at  any  depth. 
This  procedure  does  not  follow  the  rationale 
of  Western  opinion  surveys,  which  attempt 
to  work  with  representative  samples  by  using 
a  standard,  pretested  set  of  work  with  repre- 
sentative samples  by  using  a  standaid,  pre- 
tested set  of  uniform  questions.  Accordingly, 
RL's  evaluation  is  fundamentally  descriptive 
The  numbtr  of  persons  interviewed  reaches 
several  hundred  jearly.  Thus,  the  size  of  the 
group  is  large  enough  to  warrant  broader 
generalizations.  The  specific  composition  of 
these  samples,  however,  represents  the  more 
thorny  problem. 

Radio  Liberty's  position,  as  it  stands  now. 
IS  that  in  Older  to  protect  informants,  it 
would  be  ■irresponsible"  to  place  the  inter- 
view in  the  public  spotlight.  As  a  "Note"  by 
Radio  Liberty  oi\  this  subject  states: 

The  difficulties  encountered  In  conducting 
survey  research  work  among  Soviet  citizens 
.ire  all   those  obstacles  which   a   totalitarian 
regime  can  systematically  impose,  the  most 
Important  of  which  Is  the  denial  of  free  and 
ready  access  to  interviewees,  both  within  and 
without  the  territorial  confines  of  the  USSR. 
Interna:iy.  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  closed  so- 
ciety and  systematic  interviewing  of  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  population  is  impos- 
sible for  obvious  reasons.  This  limits  Audi- 
ence Research  essentially  to  interviewing  So- 
viet travelers  abroad.  Here  also  free  access  Is 
denied,  however.  Travelers  abroad  are  gen- 
erally briefed  to  be  wary  of  foreigners  or  So- 
viet emigres  who  attempt  to  engage  them  In 
conversation  on  substantive  issues.  Surveil- 
lance of  Soviet  travelers,  while  not  total,  Is 
<i;so   a   common    practice     Additionallv.    fear 
plays  an  Important  role.  Radio  Liberty  and 
other  foreign   radios  are  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically attacked  by  Soviet  media  In  the 
most  inflammatory  terms.  The  virulent  hos- 
tility of  the  Soviet  regime  to  foreign  radios 
In  general  and  Radio  Liberty  in  particular  is 
consequently  no  secret  to  Soviet  citizens  and 
they  are  often  hesitant  to  discuss  listening 
(which  can  be  Interpreted  as  a  political  a«tj 
with  a  stranger  until  good  rapport  and  some 
degree  of  confidence  can  be  established,  often 
a  time-consuming  process.  In  light  of  these 
Impediments  to  normal  social  research,  usual 
scientific   sampling   methods   are  precluded. 
An  adjunct  to  the  above  Is  that  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  qualified  people  to  work 
as   field   Interviewers   is   no   easy   task. 

As  an  additional  reason  for  keeping  these 
Interviews  confidential.  Radio  Liberty  refers 
to  the  need  to  protect  t!ie  RL  Interviewer. 
This  attitude  of  cautious  secrecy  prevails  In 


the  entire  procedtire  from  the  moment  of 
contact  to  the  use  of  the  results. 

In  respect  to  the  contact  no  claim  la  made 
for  random  choice.  To  the  contrary,  those 
travelers  are  Interviewed  who  In  a  careful 
process  of  establishing  rapport  present  them- 
selves as  cooperative.  Areas  of  conversation 
or  themes  about  which  the  Interviewee  ap- 
pears hesitant  to  speak  are  avoided.  The 
broadcasting  divisions  receive  the  reports  of 
the  conversations  In  an  anonymous  form. 

The  main  products  that  the  broadcasting 
divisions  receive  are  In  the  form  of  single 
listener  reports.  They  describe  the  Inter- 
viewee In  terms  of  occupation,  nationality, 
and  language.  The  reports  also  Include  such 
details  as  place,  listening  times,  language 
of  broadcast,  audibility,  Jamming,  and  spe- 
cific programs  listened  to.  In  addition  to  these 
general,  largely  technical  details,  there  Is  a 
summary  of  the  conversation,  which  may  In- 
clude statements  about  public  reactions, 
comments  on  recent  events,  and  expectations 
about  future  developments.  In  the  few  re- 
ports I  have  read,  there  was  a  recurring  com- 
plaint about  the  system's  control  of  news 
and  the  general  lack  of  reliable,  objective 
information. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  a  point  of  departure,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  Soviet  hostility  toward  public 
opii^lon  research,  the  campaign  conducted 
against  Radio  Liberty,  and  the  retaliation  of 
the  5>o\  let  authorities  against  Soviet  citizens 
are  real.  The  political  proscription  and  perse- 
cution the  citizens  may  be  exposed  to  are 
t.oo  severe  to  be  Ignored.  The  citizenry,  living 
In  the  heavily  controlled  social  environment. 
Is  fully  aware  of  the  possible  consequences 
and  carefully  avoids  unnecessary  risks.  Nor 
could  Radio  Liberty  survive  if  it  did  not  pro- 
ceed \rtth  caution  and  responsibility. 

Just  what  the  proper  level  of  caution 
should  be  In  the  present  period  Is  not  easy  to 
tell.  The  number  of  Soviet  travelers  has  in- 
creased, cultural  contacts  are  generally  on 
the  ris?,  and  Soviet  citizens  may  move  some- 
what more  freely  or  at  least  more  frequently 
abroad. 

Similar  but  probably  more  articulate  de- 
velopments were  recognized  and  used  by  RFE 
for  the  Institution  of  public  opinion  research 
activities  founded  on  scientific  principles. 
Parenthetically  mentioned,  this  work  requires 
a  careful  reconciliation  of  Ideal  criteria  and 
diverse,  situational  constraints.  Nonetheless, 
as  a  result  of  its  audience  research.  Radio 
Free  Europe  is  now  In  the  position  to  docu- 
ment the  size  of  Its  audiences  and  the  di- 
mensions of  Its  impact. 

The  value  of  this  knowledge  is  consider- 
able and  it  bears  both  methodologically  as 
well  as  substantively  on  the  larger  Issue  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlght  has  clearly  articulated  in  re- 
cent hearings  on  the  role  of  social  sciences 
In  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  International  rela- 
tions. In  our  atomic  age  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Communist  powers,  their  percep- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  psychological  fac- 
tors influencing  their  decisions  represents  a 
matter  of  human  survival.  Senator  Ful- 
bright  expressed  surprise  at  how  little  re- 
search Is  presently  being  conducted  on  thl* 
issue.' 

Both  RPE's  and  RL's  research  Is  closelv  re- 
lated to  this  issue.  RFE  has  set  the  example 
that  empirical  research  in  this  domain  is  not 
a  hopeless  enterprise.  Even  though  Radio  Lib- 
erty operates  uiider  more  restrained  condi- 
tions. Radio  Free  Europe's  success  suggests 
that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  explore  the 
applicability  of  new  approaches  under  the 


'  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  psychological  As- 
pects of  Foreign  Policy,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  June  1969. 
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present,  partially  changed  situation.  Just  as 
It  would  be  v.Tong  to  overestimate  the 
changes  in  their  dimensions  and  conse- 
quences. It  would  also  be  wTong  to  miss  the 
opportunities  these  changes  may  offer  for  re- 
search. There  are  three  main  developments 
which  suggest  taking  a  fresh  look  at  this 
pro'uiem. 

a.  There  are  some  indications  of  freer  criti- 
cism in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  a  lessening  of  fears 
and  liihibitions  of  the  Soviet  citizen  to  meet 
foreigners  and  to  talk  more  openly. 

b.  Recent  years  have  shown  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  Soviet  tourists,  especially 
travelers  on  scientific  and  business  missions 
to  the  West. 

c.  Radio  Liberty  has  shifted  its  institu- 
tional status  from  a  situation  of  confiden- 
tial, undisclosed  sponsorship  to  an  open  in- 
stitution with  responsibilities  and  infonna- 
tloii  policies  exposed  to  pr.blic  control. 

This  partially  changeu  situation  may  not 
warraiil  a  public  opinion  researcn  mattning 
Western  polls  in  size  and  style  but  iiiriy  pro- 
vide for  a  gradual  Ir.trodtiction  of  scientific 
metliods  on  a  modest  scale  and  carefully  ad- 
justed in  approach. 

The  groups  interviewed  presently  from 
year  to  year  are  lar„'e  enough  (N^~-500)  to 
warrant  statistical  treatment.  By  a  certain 
standardization  of  the  interview  procedure, 
the  comparability  of  the  individual  inter- 
views may  be  substantially  increased.  By  fo- 
cuiing  the  Interview  on  predetermi:ied  cat;  - 
gorics  of  Information,  opinion  profiles  may 
be  deri'.ed  and  trends  analyzed. 

It  appears  to  be  advisable  to  retain  the 
present  distinction  between  program  evalua- 
tion by  pa::el  ar.d  audience  research  by  In- 
terviews. Because  it  is  especially  important 
for  the  panel  members  to  be  articulate  a.'id 
up-tc-date.  the  use  of  recent  ei^imigrants 
may  be  useful.  For  audience  research  In  order 
to  increase  t!^e  represe:itativeness  of  the  In- 
terviewed samples.  RFE's  policy  of  usin;^ 
travelers  exclusively  may  be  adopted. 

Similarly.  It  may  be  recommended  that 
Radii!  Liberty  explore  the  possibility  of 
adoptitig  the  RFE  approach  of  contract:n<i; 
'■ut  the  intcrvlewl'CT  to  ii:depo;tdent  :-at!'nal 
public  opinion  and  market  research  orpa- 
niiations.  The  language  Is  a  problem  here  but 
these  national  firms  inay  hire  Russians  as  in- 
terviewers Just  as  RFE's  contractors  hire 
Eastern  Europeans.  The  use  of  these  Inde- 
pendent buslni'ss  orftanizations  offers  an  ef- 
fective method  of  demonstrating  that  the 
surveys  involve  public  opinion  researcli  with 
no  relationship  to  intelligs.ice  and  espionage 
work. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  problem  resultir.sr 
from  a  lack  of  experience  with  social  science 
and  survey  methods.  It  is  desirable  to  explore 
alternative  methods  In  the  administration 
and  form  of  the  interview  to  adapt  It  to  the 
Soviet  samples. 

Here  preference  mtiy  be  given  to  projec- 
tive techniqiies  which  show  people's  percep- 
tions and  attitudes  without  forcing  litem  to 
make  statements  oil  topics  which  may  be 
jiulfed  sensitive  or  political  by  Soviet  stand- 
ard ,.  .Similarly,  tasks  of  ohvioiisly  mo'^lianicnl 
nature  (checkmarking,  rank  ordering  of 
Eiiven  alternailve  choices)  mny  be  u.ted  ef- 
fectively to  underscore  the  stutistictil.  Imper- 
sonal nature  of  the  interest  in  coi-trast  to 
the  more  personal  nature  of  lnler--;-t  sul;- 
gested  by  direct  questions. 

While  some  of  these  ideas  may  f:ii!,  otliers 
may  work  better  than  expected  In  the  pre.sent 
situation  which  does  suEtKest  certain  elp- 
iuonts  cf  change.  After  all.  some  of  the  pre- 
sent-day RFE  research  would  have  appeared 
unthinkable  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

Finally,  because  the  Soviet  public  opin- 
ion data  bear  on  a  critical  information  pap 
which  has  Important  political  as  well  as  sri- 
entlflc  relevance,  and  because  this  Informa- 


cxvni- 
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tio:i  IS  essential  to  provide  for  an  edncaied 
U.S.  publ.c  opinion  Instead  of  being  kept 
coiiiide-itial.  it  should  lie  gi' en  the  neces,.ary 
publicity. 

JobEPli     G.     WiiALEN 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 


March  6,  1972 


I  Poianc;  Sli.ce  1958-  A  B.-lef  Selected 
.nology.  Published  In  the  CDngresslo:.al 
:rd  by  Rep  Paul  Fl-:d;ey,  April  10.  1967. 
H:3731-H3741  ■  Dailv  edition) . 

Czechoslo-. akl.i.  J.;r.uary  to  May   1968: 

ler  Selectlv.;:   Chr   .._;  igy.   Published   1;; 

Con5ro=slo:.al  Record  bv  Rep.  Paul  Pind- 

May    23.    1068.    pp     E4777E4730    (Dally 

Ion) . 

U.S,    Caugre  _     ;  .■  .a.c     Ccnuvuitee   on 

Judlclii-y,   Aipec"..-    jf   Intellectual   Fer- 

■    a. id    Dl--,-.ent    ;n    Czechoslovakia.    91.-,i 

;..  1st  sess,  Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Prlr.t. 

1969,  165  p- 

;SIA   urdered   a  special  prinllug  of  this 

.y  '  1,000  cjpie.-^i  for  circulation  Uirough- 

thtlr  libranto  abroad.  I 

.  Leo.i  M.   Herniau:    A  liemenibrance.   A 

gy  deli.ered  u;:  Juue  3,  1969  and  inserted 

;he    Cjiigrfc;sl"..a;    Record    with    accom- 

yi::g  rnw.xr'iL^  oy  Sei.ator  Warren  Mdguu- 

Lir.der   'he   title,   ■"mbu'e   to  Leou  Her- 

DUt;:.,,ui3lied  Public  ierva'il."  June  12. 

:  Vol.  115,  part  12.  pp.  15711-12. 

U.C5.    Cv^ngresa.    -Seiiate.    Connnittee   on 

Judiciary.     WoiUl     CuUimuiUsxn.     1967- 

So.  lei  EHorLs  to  Ke-Establlali  Control. 

Co;^grj;.a.  2iid  Subijion.  WiiiliiiigLoii,  U.S. 

,    Oil,,    ly70.   319  p. 

U  3.    Ci  ugtes-.    Seii.iti-.    Conimlllee   on 

Judiciary.     World     C.jmmunism,     1964 

A  aelctced  Blbli  ■i;raphy.  92nd  Congress, 

Sesst  iU.    'iVaslihigL.iu,    U.S.    Govt.    Print. 

1971   452  p. 

u  ij.    CuafeiL        s^ii.tlc.   Cunimitiee  o:i 

iiutioai      and     t>pt»cs     iicleiiCea.     Soviet 

e  Prograaxs,   li»66   lt»7o:    Goals  and  Pur- 

».  Organ  :iij.i.>.;i..  IlcbL/iuces,  Facilities  and 

A.vre,    Manned    and    Uinnuniied    bTighi. 

raiiis.  liiou.'tioiiaatlos.  Civil  a. id  Military 

[tatioii.    Piojectloiii    ul'    Pvii.ire    Plai.:i. 

udes   Tuw  trd  Internationa!  Cooperation 

Spate  L.;-.v.  StaM  Report.  Prepared  by  the 

Lice  P'.'.icv  Reiitaicii  Di\.oijU  and  Forcaii 

.IS    Division    of     llic    CoUgreb.sioiial    Ke- 

Sei\ice  and    Hie  European   I.a>v   Dlvl- 

ol  the  Law  Library,  Library  ol  Congress. 

I  C-ng.,  Ut  stij  .  \\  .ishingtoii.  U.S.  Govl. 

t.  OU-,  1971.  670  ;>    (Doc.  No.  92  53  ) 

.ned    tAo   cliaplers.    (jiie    un    Po.iucal 
3  a:.d  Purpose.s  of   LUe   USSR   In  Space, 
the  iiilier.  Soiviei  .\ltltude  Towurd  Inier- 
tiul  C'.'jperatiun  in  Space.) 

U.S.   Congress.    Stu^ile.   Committee   on 

Judlciar,.  Soviet  IiiLelllgeuce  and  Secu- 

Serviccb.  lLi64-197U.     A  Selected  Bibli^g- 

i.f  So.nt  Publications.  With  S',-nie  Ad- 

lal  Titles  from  Other  Sources. 

cialists  in  the  neld  of  Conmiunist  af- 

liave  conimfni-.d  [.;vorabIj   i\v.  many  of 

;j:udies  in  leiterh:  to  the   '.'ithor.  Among 

specialists  are  Oeorge  F.  Kennan,  John 

nip  bell  of   the  Council   on  Foreign  Re- 

Zbigniew  Br/ezmski  and  Alexander 

n    of    Columbia    University,    Robert    F. 

fs  of  Indi.iiia  Uui'.ersily.  AlvUi  Z.   R.i- 

tein  of  tbe  University  of  Penna  .  and  Sir 

ard  Lovell.  o.ie  of  Britain's  leaUiiig  spe- 

its  on  sp.ice  aSairs. 

addition  to  h'.s  work  published  bv  Con- 

Dr.    Whela::    hss    prepared   .-lice    1952 

80  ni.Tjor  studies  for  Congressional  use 

jovie:    bloc    arTriiis.    world    coinrnimlsm. 


Ca 

t  n. 


lean    Toreign    policy. 
ons.     .■\mo::g    recent 
mg: 
e    SoviPt    Stra'esic 
lean  Reaction,  1967- 


and    itirernational 
examples    are    tiie 


Buildup    and 
1969:  A  Survev 


the 
and 


rsis.  Par*   I     An  Improving  Soviet  Stra- 

Posture  anri  th»  .\rnerlcan  Deplcvmei.t 

ael,   1967,  July  9.    1969.  70  p.  "(Mul- 


hi 
Tie    Soviet    Strategic    Buildup    and    the 

-Ame-ic^:.  Reacf.o-n   1967-1969:   .\  Survev  and 
Analys:.?.    Part    II:    Enlargement    of    yovlet 
■ra  ?;  ; "  r^-'-er  and  the  .^me^lcan  R"spi:inse. 
n68    .'^ep-einber  9.  1969.  119  p,  (MuUUItht 


The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab-tralel  Cri- 
sis. 1970:  A  Brief  Survey  of  Russia's  Role  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Implications  for 
the  United  States.  July  13,  1970,  77  p.  (Mul- 
tUlth) 

For  individual  Members  of  Congress,  he 
has  also  written  many  reports  and  memo- 
randa which  have  appeared  in  the  Congres- 

^;o?!'.Il  Reciirci, 

The  following  articles  by  Dr.  Whelan  have 
been   published   In   scholarly   Journals: 

1.  George  Kenn.,n  and  His  Influejice  oi. 
American  Foreign  Policy.  Virginia  Quarterly 
Review,   v.   55,   Spring   1959:    196-220. 

2.  A  book  rev  lev/  of  W.  W.  Kulski's,  -Peace- 
fiil  Coexistence:  An  Analysis  of  Soviet  For- 
eign Policy."  In.  American  Political  Science 
Review  V.  54,  March  1960:    213-214. 

3.  Khruschev  and  the  Balance  of  World 
Power.  The  Review  of  Politics,  v.  23,  April 
1960:  131    152. 

4.  The  United  States  and  Diplomatic  Rec- 
ognition: The  Contrasting  Cases  of  Russia 
and  Connnunl.-.t  China.  China  Quarterly,  No 
5,  Jan-Mar.  1961 :  62-69. 

5.  A  book  review  of  Sheldon  App>.iioii's, 
•'The  Eternal  Triangle?  Communist  China, 
the  Unit-d  St:itps  and  tiie  United  N,,.tio,ns." 
In,  The  Chlnu  Quarterly,  No.  9,  Jan.-Mar. 
1962:  208-210. 

6.  Inree  V.'uys  of  Looking  at  the  Red 
Phoenix,  'llie  Review  of  I'olltics,  v.  24  A.pr  1 
1962:  287-291. 

I A  review  arllcie  based  on  tliree  books: 
Uuac  D.  Deutscher,  "The  Great  Contest: 
Ru..sla  and  the  West";  Jameson  C.  Cam- 
pa::.:.ne,  •■American  Might  and  Soviet  Myth"; 
.md  Harry  Schwartz,  "The  Red  Phoenl.K: 
Russia  .Since  World  War  II."  | 

7.  How  to  Fat'-  a  Cl'.aii^m:;  World.  Virgini.i 
Qiiurterly  Review,  v,  40.  Summer  1964-  472- 
477. 

I  Book    review    essay    ijased    on    George    F. 
Kennans     "On    Dealing    with    the   Commu- 
nist   World,"    and    "Political    Power:    USA 
USSR"  by  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl  and  Samuel 
P.  Hiintliigl'.n.l 

8.  KhrusiiChev  and  tlie  Balance  of  Power. 
Repnnlcd  in.  P:iul  Seabury.  ed.  Balance  of 
Power.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chandler  Pub- 
lishing Co..  1965.  Chapter  18. 

9.  The    Press    and    Khrushchev's    "With- 
draw;!!"   from    the    Moon    Race.    The    Publtr 
Opinion  Quarterly,  v.  32,  Summer  1968:  233 
250. 

10.  Leon  M.  Herman:  A  Blbliograpiiy  of 
Published  Works.  The  .^ste  Bulletin,  Uni- 
versity itl  Irdla.ia,  r.  11.  Fall.  1969:   4  12. 

11.  leju   M.   Herman,    1905   1969:    An   Ap- 
precl.^tioii.  Slavic  Review,  v.  29.  June  1970 
371-372. 

12.  A  book  review  of  Walter  Laqueur's, 
'Thi-    Struggle   for    the    Middle    East:     Ths 

Soi"'  Union  in  the  Mediterranean,  1948- 
!969"  (New  York.  Macmlllan.  1969,  360  p.). 
In,  T'.e  Middle  East  Journal,  Middle  East 
Instiruto.  V/ashin?ton,  DC.  v.  24.  Autumn 
1970:  421   ■122. 

13.  World  Cnmmunlsm,  1967-1969:  Tlie  So- 
vet  Searc"  for  Unity  and  New  Organizational 
F-irms  no  p  ^Thls  article  Is  now' under  con- 
slderarion  for  publication  by  the  editor  of 
Studle.s  in  Comparative  Communism,  a  lend- 
iu2  American  periodical  specializing  In  Com- 
:-:in:^;=:t  .studies.) 


CONTIVU.ATION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNrVG  BUSINESS 

M-T-  BYRD  of  Went  Yii',c;inia.  Mr.  Pre.s- 
ider.*-  I  ar-k  iinanimour,  consent  that  the 
:  erioci  for  the  tran.saction  of  routine 
niorninsr  busines.s  be  e.xtended  until  11 
a.m.  tndav. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJEC'J'  TO  THF 
OF  THE  CHAIR 


CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
rece.-.s  :i  waiting  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with 
tiie  understanding  that  the  rece.=s  not  ex- 
ter.d  be.'^cnd  11  a.m..  todav. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:41  ti  ni..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
je.'t  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Tire  Senate  reassembled  at  10:59  a.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Allen). 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab;ence  cf  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr.  Al- 
len 1 . 1  he  cierK  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  :>,?k  lUianirnous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LtN).  At  thh,  'oiiue,  the  pericd  f;;r  morn- 
iiig  bUiine.s  havin;.,  txpuvd,  morning 
bu,i;ness  is  now  concluded. 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance v.ith  ihe  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  bills  on  the  calendar,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  615. 

The  5-minute  rule,  under  rule  VIII, 
has  been  waived. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
THE  COMMITIEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE .AND  FORESTRY. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  227,  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.^ideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
jn-oceeded  to  consider  the  re.solution. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pi'es;- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRWILEGE   OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gor- 
don F.  Harrison,  Burkett  Van  Kirk,  and 
John  P.  Coder,  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  may  remain 
on  the  Senate  floor  during  roUcall  votes 
on  the  committee  expenditure  authoriza- 
tiouc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUORUM    CALL 

:.L'.  BYTID  of  We.-.t  Vugima.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  Eugf:est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  clerk 
?.ill  c.ill  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CA.NNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
or.  .Agriculture  and  Fcrestry  to  expend 
not  tJ  exceed  $15,000  during  the  next  12 
months  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

La^t  year,  the  committee  had  author- 
ii:ed  l)y  the  Senate  .'?:.n 7.500.  This  yeai- 
they  have  requested  S15O.000,  which  is 
considerably  less— $87,3^^0  less  than  the 
amount  annualized  last  year  for  their 
request. 

They  now  have  12  permanent  employ- 
ees. In  1972,  it  is  propo.sed  that  five  in- 
vestigative emplcyee.s  be  employed.  This 
is  an  increase  of  two  over  last  year  for  a 
total  of  17  employees  on  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  .•\dir.inis- 
tration  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
227  without  amendment. 

Senator  Talmadge  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  Senator  Millfr  is  its  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  ELLENDFR.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
nsi:  permissicn  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment on  all  these  resolutions  instead  of 
being  limited  to  5  minute,^. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Al- 
len), Th.e  Chair  would  advise  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
the  5-minute  rule  has  been  waived. 

Mr.  "LLENDER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  ?X  this  time  I  would  like 
to  make  a  general  statement  about  the 
inquiries  and  investigations  resolutions 
that  are  being  presented  to  the  Senate 
tociay  for  consideration.  I  will  probably 
have  some  written  comments  on  eacli 
indnidnal  resolution  as  presented. 

Mr.  SP.ARIO.TA^:.  Mr.  Prcudent.  will 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr.  I'.LLENDER.  I  yield. 

rarviLECE  of  the  floor 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  i.-  going  to  comment  on  each  of 
these  committees,  including  the  one  in 
wliich  I  am  interested,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Dudley  O'Neal,  of  the 
staff  of  the  .subcom.miltee,  be  permitted 
to  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  He  is 
outside  br-cause  he  undfr;itGod  he  woiJd 
not  be  allowed  to  en'er  the  Chamber 
until  our  resolution  was  called  up. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LLLENDER.  :\Ir.  Prcbidt-iit.  as 
most  of  mv  colleagues  kno'\v.  I  iiave  lor 
many  v?ars  attempted  to  curtail  the  pio- 
lifcraaon  of  subcum.miili-es  and  special 
committees. 

I  ihive  done  thi=>  because: 

Fir.^t.  I  fell  ihat  the  Senate  has  had 
at  its  command  adequate  resources  in 
p:rso:mel  anc;  facilities  to  acconimodate 
the  many  .irens  in  -.vhicli  our  co  umit- 
L'.es  are  concerned. 

Second,  it  is  my  fiim  beliei  that  tlinft 
mu:,t  bu^-'in  h'-re  in  the  Senate  and  that 
we,  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  miLst 
set  an  example  for  fiscal  responsibility 
if  we  truly  expect  the  numerous  agencies 
and  departments  of  our  Government  to 
do  the  same. 

I  must  admit  that  for  the  first  time 
in  my  m  murv  the  reported  aggreaate 
reccmmendalion  of  the  Rules  Committee 
for  Seih\te  Inquiii.'s  and  Invostieations 
is  a  stop  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  rc- 
spon'-ibilitv — of  holdina  the  linp  on  in- 
ciei;.-d  pxpondituro.';. 

AlthOLi.ih  I  shall  tal:e  iss'ue  later  with 
Llr.  proposed  net  increa.se  of  15  em- 
ployee-:  I  must  compliment  the  RuL'^s 
Committee  for  recommending,  for  the 
second  ession  of  the  92d  Conuress, 
$185,650  less  than  that  which  was  au- 
thorized, on  an  annualized  basis,  for 
the'  prececi'-ng  session.  I  niu-t  add  fur- 


ner 


that   thj   lejommendod   amount- 


f;:2,lCl,S5G-^s  6(381, .1)10  Ic-^s  than  that 
!  '-quested  Irv  ihe  committees. 

As  I  am  certain  my  distinguished  col- 
1-  a'^ucs  re.'-cll.  tii,-"  aut.h!,:ization  :or  th.^ 
first  session  o:  th:'  92d  Congress  ropre- 
srnted  a  $2,089,500  increase  ovrr  the 
autherization  for  the  second  session  of 
the  [)lst  Conures...  I  ask  unanimous,  oon- 
'rcnt  that  a  table  I  have  prepared  .-how - 
in-'  the  differences  in  authonz'.itions  foi' 
(  ^ch  scs.^ion  ol  Congrrs"--  since  the  881h 
Conaress  be  prinfd  in  the  Re.  ord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tr-bula- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Kecoro,  as  foilov,s: 

(4)    irjCRE,ASE    IN    INVtSTIG.ATIVE    AUTHORIZATIONS    BY 
SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 


88th  Cong.: 

is;  sess. 

.''''  sfss  . 
89tli  Con?.: 

Is'  snss. 

lA  sess.. 
90th  Cons.: 

1st  sess. 

li  sess 
?ls.  C.'^iiE.: 

Is.  sess. 

-'d  sess.. 
92d  Conf.: 

Is;  sess. 

'>A  sess. . 


Amount 


$4,323,333 
«.  719,600 

\  391. 000 
i.  798. 80C 

6,270.900 
6.  543. 900 

7,440,000 
9,  S97, 800 

'  12,287,300 
12.101.5'* 


Dillerence 


e$3DC.  267 

-t-6n.400 
-107,800 

^-472,100 

-■-273,  oon 

-890.  lOu 
+2, 1V,80C 

4-2. 689,  MO 
-18!).65u 


'  Annualized. 

Renoiied 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Frankly,  after  last 
veai 's  debate  on  these  matters.  I  was 
vri-y  pessimistic.  Not  only  did  i  think 
r,e  could  not  hold  the  line  on  expendi- 
tures, but  I  feaicd  that  increases  in  the 
years  to  come  v.'ould  be  continued  out  of 


i-ro. ...rtion,  I  am,  to  reiterate,  pleased  to 
-ee  that  we  have  at  least  stalled  the  rapid 
adtaiicc  of  overspending. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  we  are 
still  not  spending  too  much  for  inq-uiries 
and  investigations.  I  have  never  had  any 
objections  to  providing  the  neccssaiy 
money  to  do  what  was  required  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  our  committ.€es 
and  our  subcommittees.  I  have  always 
thought,  however,  that  we  have  had  ade- 
quate personnel,  as  provided  by  the  Re- 
organization Act  and  its  amendments,  t'' 
n;eet  those  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  we  recall  that  the  com- 
mittee structure  of  the  Senate  was 
changed  in  194G.  and  at  that  time  we 
created  a  bureau  in  the  LibiaiT  of  Con- 
cress  comi^o^ed  of  about  200  profes- 
sionals who  ^^■ere  to  provide  such  data 
and  information  a.'^ked  for  by  anj-  stand- 
ing ct.mmittee. 

We  reduced  the  number  of  our  stand- 
ing committees  from  37.  I  believe,  to  15. 
Each  of  the  new  committee.-,  wa-s  allo- 
cated 10  employees — four  p'ofessional 
and  six  clerical. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  insofar  as  the  com- 
mittee which  I  headed  at  th-^  time,  the 
Committee  on  Agiicalture  and  Forestry, 
is  concerned,  we  Uved  within  the  limita- 
tion of  10  employees.  We  were  able  to 
get  along,  I  think  very  well,  with  two  pro- 
fessionals instead  of  four,  and  five  cleri- 
cals instead  of  six. 

This  year,  the  same  committee  that 
I  headed  ju  t  a  few  month.s  ago  has  in- 
creased its  staff  considerably,  not  that  I 
am  comphiining.  I  am  just  indicatinsr  to 
the  S'^nate  liow  changes  have  been  made 
since  I  loft  that  committee. 

•  Under  the  new  Reorganization  Act 
that  was  amended,  I  think,  about  2  years 
ago.  the  authorized  staff  of  all  standing 
committees  were  increased  by  two  profes- 
sionals, making  six  professionals  instead 
of  the  four  that  were  provided  imder  the 
original  act.  Th"  number  of  clericals  re- 
mained at  six. 

Mr,  President,  as  I  have  stated  on  many 
occasioiLs,  I  think  that  with  a  large  nuni- 
ijer  of  workers  m  an  office,  they  may  not 
perform  as  they  should.  Too  much  effort 
is  made  by  many  of  them  to  pass  the 
buck.  When  I  took  over  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  employed 
one  of  the  be^t  economists  I  could  find  .it 
the  time  and  one  of  the  best  lawyers  I 
could  find  at  the  time.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  those  two  did  verj'  well. 

I  am  confident  that  if  I  had  employed 
two  iawyern  and  two  economists,  in  the 
same  oIScg,  the  four  of  them  would  have 
shown  a  tendrncy  to  Y>as.  the  buck  to 
each  other.  But  I  find  that  by  getting 
good  men  and  by  paying  them  top  sal- 
aries, as  I  did.  I  got  resuit;=..  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  these  committees,  isnrtic- 
ularly  the.se  subcommittee-,  can  ojierate 
without  a  considerable  loss  of  efBciency, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  such 
a  large  number  of  people  employed. 

As  I  will  show  a  little  later  in  my  re- 
marks, tlie  number  of  employees  hai  in- 
creased from  year  to  year.  For  instance, 
back  in  1946.  as  I  said,  we  had  a  hmita- 
tion  imder  the  Reorganization  Act  of  150 
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iiployees.  or  10  to  each  ot  the  oUiicimg 
c  )minittees  tiiat  were  created  uiider  the 
f  eori^amzation  As  t.  But  within  the  lust 
13  or  15  years.  a>  I  wUl  show,  the  nuin- 
hiv  ot  employees  oi.  .^(.'eciai  committees 
and  subcomrmttee.s  wt  have  created,  to- 
Hher  with  the  .start  provided  under  the 
i-  eorgani/,ation  Act.  has  increuted  to 
o^'er  850.  That  1j  why  wt-  have  a  cry  tor 
new  Senate  office  uuildmg  and  lor  more 
)ace.  The  more  people  we  hire  the  moie 
sface  IS  needed. 

I  doubt  the  sxjlicy  lohowed  uuer  the 
i-leorganizatiou  Act  of  1946  ha^  pro- 
diccd  a  better  method  oi  handling  legis- 
i.tion  than  was  the  case  beiore  the  Re- 
organization Act  wa5  written  into  law. 
Qn  the  contrary,  u  striken  me  that  witii 
many  employees  there  is  boimd  to  be 
a  lot  of  wasted  motion  and  a  lot  of  ineffi- 
c  ency. 
This  year's  recommendation  calls  for 
net  increase  of  17  employees  for  all 
)mmittees  with  the  exception  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  let  U5  not  overlook  the 
ilct  that  although  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  decreased  the  overall  request 
fQr  these  variotis  subcommittees  and  spe- 
ll committee.-,  the  ntmiber  of  employee.. 
.\tll  be  mcrea^ed  by  17.  I  presume  we  will 
fijid  out  why  that  is  so  duilng  the  debate. 
Mr.  President,  when  you  take  into 
nsideration  liie  Com.mittee  on  Appro- 
p  lations,  which,  of  course,  i.-  dealt  with 
differently,  the  net  increase  is  15;  that 
wjuld  make  the  number  of  mvestigative 
er  iployees,  not  including  appropnations, 
tctal  582.  The  total  of  all  committee  em- 
ployees, both  perm.anent  and  investiga- 
ti,-e.  would  climb  to  869  from  the  854 
employed  dirring  the  last  session. 

Eight  himdred  and  sixty-nine  Is  a  large 
number  in  itself.  However,  when  we  ccn- 
si  ler  the  number  of  persons  vvho  arc 
ijpposed  to  be  aiding  our  investigative 
rsonnel  in  their  work,  the  total  is  much 
I  eater.  I  am  refenlng  to  the  Coneres- 
liinal  Research  Service 
I  wonder  if  Senator.',  reah^e  how 
Consre>siona;  Research  Service  has 
wn  in  the  last  2  years.  In  fiscal  1971 
it  had  an  authorization  for  363  eiLpIoy- 
ees.  That  is  an  nurt-ase  of  over  100  iroiii 
tl:e  time  that  the  Service  was  created. 

During  fiscal  year  1972  it  has  438  au- 
tl^orized  slots,  an  increase  of  75  from  la^t 
fiscal  year.  It  u^  my  understanding  that 
it  will  request  a  whopping  558  employees 
fLscal  year  1973.  representing  an  in- 
ase  of  120  people. 


The  Congressional  Research  Service 
lo  ^ailable  to  all  subcomimttees  and  all 
mam  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  just  do  not  understand  why  we 
iiave  to  keep  adding  subcommittee  peo- 
p.e  and  at  the  same  time  keep  adding 
employees  m  the  Con-iessional  Research 
Service  which,  as  I  stated,  was  created 
lo  take  some  of  the  burden  oi  research 
a'.vay  irom  the  Congress.  It  strikes  me 
that  our  committees  should  be  making 
greater  use  of  that  service  and  thus  be 
moving  toward  a  meaningful  reduction 
of  committee  "employees,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  add  new  ones. 

Many  times  when  the  new  employee 
comes  on.  a  new  level  of  buck-passing 
..-  created.  It  not  only  takes  longer  to  get 
something  done,  but  it  costs  more  to  do 
it  This  i.>  not  to  imply  that  all  subcom- 
mittees are  overstaffed.  Those  that  de- 
serve employee  increases  should  get 
them.  I  am  only  trying  to  urge  that  my 
coilea-iues  careiuilv  look  at  all  the  al- 
ternatives available  in  order  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  our  committee  sys- 
tem 

Tnere  is  another  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate  today  that  I  would 
iike  to  discuss.  As  I  have  said  ir.any 
times,  there  is  nothing  more  permanent 
tnan  a  temi;orary  subcommittee.  If  I  be- 
lieved in  reincarnation  I  would  want  to 
come  back  lo  earth  a^,  a  temporary  sub- 
committee ot  the  Senate  because  then 
I  never  would  have  to  leave  again. 

This  year  we  are  being  asked  once 
a-ain  to  continue  the  temporary  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Tins  subcommittee  was  created  in  1953 
and  the  record  will  show  distinctly  that 
mis  subcomaiittee  was  to  have  a  life  not 
:o  exceed  2  years.  Here  we  are  in  1973 
and  we  are  being  asked  to  provide  more 
funds  for  this  subconmiittee.  To  me  it 
does  not  make  sense.  Mr.  President,  when 
ou  continue  to  add  and  add  and  add 
to  these  subcommittees  and  provide 
i!!o;f  and  more  slots  for  workers.  As  I 
.^aid.  I  would  not  be  a  bit  sui'prised  if 
before  the  end  of  this  session,  and  surely 
next  Session,  a  request  were  made  to  lu- 
cretu>e  olflce  space.  I  presume  that  mosi 
Senators  are  appri.'jed  of  the  fact  that 
"  e  have  had  considerable  space  added 
to  our  requirements  m  the  last  2  or  3 
years. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Government 
has  been  buying  many,  many  expensive 
plots  of  ground  not  far  from  here.  Some 


of  the  buildings  on  those  groimds  have 
been  remodeled  and  we  have  a  number 
01  subcommittee  members  located  in 
tnosf  altered  and  remodeled  buildings. 

Witii  all  of  that,  as  I  say,  we  still  have 
':oin;;laints  by  Senators  and  others  about 
the  lack  of  siiace.  I  would  not  be  at  all 
.surprised  il,  in  addition  to  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  we  now  have,  there 
v\  ould  be  eiloi  ts  to  get  a  new  one.  or  to  re- 
design the  one  that  v.as  bunt  more  re- 
I  entiy  so  as  to  provide  much,  much  more 
'  'tlice  space. 

I  .shall  also  discus^,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  the  lesoiution  to  continue  the  Select 
Coiumittee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  This  is  another  temporary  entity 
that  was  supposed  to  finish  its  work  long 
ago.  That  period  has  long  since  expired 
There  are  quite  a  few  employees  on  that 
subcommittee.  They  are  still  working  on 
the  food  stamp  plan  and  other  feeding 
plans  that  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  have  provided. 

And  also,  Mr.  President,  we  do  have  at 
least  one  temporary  committee  that  may 
soon  disappear.  The  Select  Conmnttee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  will  ter- 
liiinate  iu  activities  tliis  year.  That  is 
u'ood  news  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  to  those 
who  teel  as  I  do.  although  there  appear 
to  be  only  a  few  of  them.  I  do  not  luider- 
stand,  however,  v\hy  it  is  requesting  one 
additional  employee  for  the  3  more 
months  that  it  is  scheauled  to  be  in  oper- 
ation. There  v.as  a  big  staff,  as  I  recall,  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  this  select  com- 
mittee. Here  they  are  winding  up,  finish- 
iti;-;  their  v.ork,  and  they  v>ant  to  add  an- 
other employee. 

I  do  hope  that,  whoever  is  asking  that 
tins  be  done,  wiil  give  us  an  explanation 
of  why  tne  committee  should  have  an 
additional  employee  when  it  is  about  to 
'■lose  up. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I 
shall  have  brief  comments  to  make  on 
many  of  the  resolutions  that  are  to  be 
I  onsidered  today 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
•aijle  which  in'e.'ient.--  the  facts  and  figure.- 
'  oncerning  this  year's  committee  requests 
for  inquiries  and  investigations  and  the 
Rules  Committee'.-,  recommendations,  as 
v.ell  as  the  comparisons  with  last  year's 
figures,  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord.  a,s  follows: 
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92d  Congress,  Ut  session  ' 


92d  Congress,  2d  session ' 


Commillee  employees 


92J  Cong 

Cllen-     Res.  ana         Committed  dmi 
^i    No.    Sec.  No,         ,.ur„ose 


Unobligated 
balance 
(esti- 
mated) ■ 
Feb.  29. 
1972 


Amount 

suthoiized 

by  Senate 

13  months ' 


Amount 
authorized 
annualized 

(to  next 

$100) » 

12  months 


Difference 

between 

1971 

authoriza- 

tion 

Amount 

Amount 

annualized 

of  Rules 

requested 

and  1972 

Committee 

12  months 

request 

amendment 

Amount 

reported  bv 

Rules 

Committee 


Amount 
author- 
ized by 

Senate  '■ 


Perma- 
nent ■ 


Investigative 


1971     1972 


All  committees. 
ApiJropriaticns 

Committee. 
A!l  other  Cf^r- 

rTiittoo', 


\  'oouiotes  a:  end  of  cable. 


S'^-»M«       - _ _      _ ....         ?79       575 

- - -- 28        10 


496.770  

?l  487.613      12,800.350    Jl?,287,300    $12,783,160    +$495,860 


590 


ive  • 

Total. 

1972 

Differ- 

(pro- 

ence 

lected) 

+15 

869 

-2 

36 

-J681.510    $12,101,650 


565 


-!  17 


833 
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92d  Congress,  1st  session  ' 


92d  Congress,  2ri  session' 


Committee  employees 


92d  Cong 
Calei:-    Res.  and         Committee  and 
itsf  Nu.    Sec.  No.         purpose 


Unobligated 
balance 
(esti- 
mated) " 
Feb  29. 
1972 


Amount 

d'jthoiizert 

by  Senate 

13  months  * 


Amnunt 
autbonzeri 
annualized 

(to  nent 

JlOO)' 

\l  !T,or,ths 


Amount 
requested 
12  months 


Pifference 

between 

1971 

authnrira- 

lion 

annualized 

and  1972 


Amount 
ot  Rules 
Committee 


request    amendment 


Amount 

reported  by 

Rules 

Committee 


Amount 
author- 
ized by    Peima- 
Senate'     nent' 


Investigative  * 

DiNer- 
1971    1972       ence 


(615)     S,  Res.  227 
...  Section  2. 


Aem-.aurica!  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Agrtcjiture  and 
Forestry. 

General 

R'jral  -ievelopment 


(616) 


Appropriations. 
(See  above.) 
S.  Res.  253.  Armed  Services. 


(617)     S.  Res.  244. 


Section  3. 
Section  4. 


Section  5.. 


Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs 

General ...     .. 

Housing  and  urban 
affairs. 

Securities  industry.  . 


(618)  S.  Res.  245.  Commerce    

Section  2...  General I 

Railroad  industry I 

(619)  S   Res   228     D'strict  of  Columbia. 

Finance   . 

(620)  S.  Res.  237.   Foreign  Relations  ... 
Sjciion  2. ..  U.S.  Foreign  policy.  . 

US.  involvement  in 
SE.  Asia, 

(621)  S.  Pes   258.   Government 

Operations. 
S'^ction  2        Consultants  for  full 

committee 
Section  4.       Permanen' 

investigations. 
Sections.    .    National  security 

operations, 
Sections.    .   Intergovernmental 

relations, 
Section  7.   .  Executive 

reorganization 

and  Government 

research, 

(622)  S,  Res.  231 .    Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

, Section  2.    .  General 

National  fuels  and 
energy. 

(623)  S.  Res.  256.    Judiciary 

"--•--  ^         Admin,  practice 

and  procedure. 
Antitrust  and 


Sec'ion  3. 
Section  4. 
Section  5. 


Section  6. 
Section  7. . 

Section  8. . 
Section  9. 


monopoly. 
Constitutional 

amendments 
Constitutional  riRh''; 
Criminal  laws  and 

procedures. 
Federal  ctiart^'rs,  etc. 
Immigration, 
natural. zation 

Section  Id       Improv,  m  ludicial 

machinery, 

Section  11   .   Internal  security     .. 

Section  12   .  Juvenile 

delinquency. 

Section  n   .   P.itents,  trademarks. 

etc, 

Section  14       Penitentiaries     

Section  15.     Refugees  anfi 

escapees, 

.       Section  16..   Revision  and 

codification 

Section  17   .  Separation  of 

powers. 
(624)    S,  Res.  235      Laboi  .mil  Public 
Wellare, 
.  Section  3.       General 
Soctinn  4   .     II  M.W.  election: 
pensions,  etc, 
(626)     S.  Res.  248.    Post  Office  and 
Cm!  Service. 

(626)  S   Res,  249.   Public  Works    . 

S.  Res.  240.  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, 

'»ctinn?...  Privileges  and  elec- 
tions. 

Section  4.       Computer  spruces 

,  Veterans'  Affairs   . . . 

(627)  S,  Res,  250.  Small  Business  (Se- 

lect) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


94,000 
'91006" 


49,  000 
85  300 


800 

2,500 


82,000 


133,950 
133,950 


7,400 

145.000 
75,  000 
70,  OOP 

78,930 

9,470 

24,450 

33,000 

3,000 

9.000 

81.000 

10  000 
71.000 

340,400 
15  500 

55.  000 

6,500 

7,500 
25,  000 

0 
18.000 

80, 000 

110,000 
2  oon 

2,  500 

3.400 
0 

0 

5,000 

$235,800 

151,600 
85, 200 

15  000 

125,000 
45, 100 

30, 100 

15.000 


217.500     237,300     150  000 
150.000 


•  217,500 
(11  mos,) 


■120,  000 
496  700 

150,000 
180  000 

<"  166  700 

(8  mos  ) 

1,383,800 

1,233,  son 

"  150,000 

(10  mos,) 

155  85" 

425, 000 

325.  000 

•I  100,  000 

(7  mos.) 

1,582.200 

10  000 

821  OOP 

205  OOP 

257, 200 

289.  000 


400. 000 

200.  000 
"200,000 
(10  mos.) 
3  871,300 

325,  500 

778.100 

228,500 

290  000 
210.000 

9,500 
243, 500 

259  40'i 

620,  000 
,308  300 

140  000 

59,  900 
155,000 

63,  600 

180, 000 

$1 .  540.  000 

1,065.000 
475,000 

225,000 

6O0,  000 

191  000 

113,000 

"78,000 
(4  mos.) 


237  300 


387,700 

554,  80P 

138,500 
166,200 

250  100 

1.318,800 

;  138,800 

1 80,  000 

!43  900 

471,500 
300, "00 
171  500 

1,460,600 

9  300 

757,800 

189  300 

:!37,400 

266, 800 


424  600 

184,600 
240, 000 

^,674  000 
300,  50P 

718,200 

211  OOP 

267,  700 
193,900 

8,800 
224,800 

2.39,  500 

572.  300 
284.  600 

129,  3pr 

55  300 
143,100 

5S,  POO 

156,200 

$1,421  500 

983, 000 
438  500 

207,  700 

553, 800 

338  300 

104,300 
234  000 


24,733 


153,000 


141,300 


455,  000 
577.000 

172,000 
175,000 

230,000 

1.233,800 
1  233,800 


155  850 

'75,  000 
375,  000 


795,310 
10  000 
970,000 
195  000 
297,310 
323, 000 

400  000 
400  OOP 


3,994  200 
353  900 

769,  500 

244,000 

300,  000 

220  noo 

13.500 
230,000 

253  000 

599  000 

340  ono 

140,  OO'T 

74.  900 
174,500 

5 1  900 

220, 000 

$1,468  000 

1  013,000 
455,000 

250.  000 

685,  000 
327,  000 

150.000 

177,000 


158,000 


-87.300 

+150,000 
-237,300 


-67.000 
+  22.000 

+33,  500 
-^8.  800 

-20  100 

-85  000 

^95,  000 

-180.000 

-  1 1 , 950 

-  96.  500 
-75,000 

-171.500 

-334  710 

^700 

^212.200 

-5.700 

+59,910 

-^  56,  200 


-24  500 

"215,400 
-240,000  . 

■  420,  200 
-53,400 

-1-51.300 

+33,  000 

+32.300 
+26, 100 

+4  700 
-5  200 

-  13  500 

-26  700 

■  55  400 

•  10,700 

■19,600 

-  31,400 

•  3,  100 
-53. 800 
'■  $46.  500 

'30.000 

•  16,500 

+42,  300 

i-131.200 
-11,300 

4  45,  700 

-57,  000 


H6,700 


150.000 
150,000 


13 

12 


455.000 
677. 000 

172,000 
175.000 

130. 000 


12 
12 


15 

37 

7 
7 

13 


1.233.800 ,....  12       60 

1.233.800 54 

6 


-5.000 


150.850 


375. 000 
375,000  . 


13 

24 
18 


10 

25 
15 
10 


-200.010 

0 

-140.000 

-22.000 

-10 

-38,000 

0 
0 


1.595,300 
10,  000 
830,  000 
173  000 
297.  300 
285.000 

400, 000 
400. 000 


14        61 


16 

24 

8 

7 


58 
58 

0 

10 

18 
18 
0 

77 


31 
7 

12 
II 


38 
9 
17 
13 


20       20 


-346.500 
-35,000 

-56,  000 

-21.000 

-21.000 
-24  500 

0 
0 

-45,500 

-66.  500 
-28,000 

-7,000 

0 
-14.000 

0 

-28.000 

-  $35, 000 

-20.000 
-15,000 

-  35  000 

-60  000 
0 

0 

0 


3.  746,  700 
318.900 

713.500 

223,  000 

279  000 
195,  500 

13,500 
230.000 

207, 500 

532  500 
312.000 

133.000 

74,900 
160.  SOO 

61,900 

192. 000 

$1,433  000 

993. 000 
440  000 

715.000 


625.000  . 

327.000  «•  327.  000 


17 


10 
10 


181 

15 


31 
11 


14 

9 


1 

10 


20 
0 

187 
15 

31 

11 

15 
9 

1 
10 


16   16 


150  000 
177.000 


150  000 
177.  000 


158.000 


30 


13 

12 
13 


12 
12 


27 
17 


G 
10 


58 


43 

15 


28 

7 

5 
2 

113 

7 


27 
17 


4 
10 

3 

'  12 

58 

44 
14 

10 

28 
8 

5 

3 

I"  3 
8 


+5 
-3 


+1 
-3 

+  1 
0 

-4 

-2 
-4 
-6 


-7 

-L3 
-10 

fl6 


+7 
-2 
+5 
+2 


+10 
-10 

+6 
0 

0 

0 

+1 

0 

0 
0 


+1 

0 


+4 
0 


0 
+1 


0 

+1 


Total. 
1972 
(pro- 
jected) 


IS 

17 


28 
36 
38 


70 


23 
24 
36 


32 


204 


88 


23 

40 

21 


15 
20 


140 


92d  Cong.. 
I  alen-    Res.  and        Committee  ai»J 
r  No.    Sec.  Ilo.         (,urj,03e 


(623)    S.  Res.  247. 


:629) 
:630) 


cf 

35 

Th 
pe 

Le 

cle 


Sfl?  i\ 


I 
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92d  Congress,  1st  session  ' 


92d  Congress,  2d  session  > 


Committee  employees 


S  Res.  211 
S  Res.  251 . 


Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  (Se- 
lect). 

Nutrition,  Human 
f  lee  js  (Select). 

ARing  (Special) 

Standards,  Conduct 
(Select)  u 


Unobligated 
balance 
(esti- 
mated) ! 
Feb.  29, 
1572 


15,000 

10.000 
1.000 


Arnouiit 

authorized 

by  Senate 

13  months* 


'       Amount 

authorized 

3nriU3li2ea 

(to  next 

$100) ' 

12  months 


Amount 
requested 
12  months 


Difference 
between 
1971 
authoriza- 
tion 
annuJlized 
and  1972 
request 


Amount 

of  Rule: 

Committee 

amendment 


Amount 

reported  by 

Rules 

Committee 


AniGunt 
author- 
ized by 
Senate ' 


Investit;ati 


Perma- 
nent ' 


479.  000 

280.000 
380.000 


442. 200 

258,500 
350. 800 


1971     1972 

■3  104,000      -338,200  0  104,000  IS        19 

(3  mos.) 

280.000        -1-21.500  0  280,000  13        13 

375,000        -"24,200  0  375,000 16        18 

- 3         2 


Differ, 
ence 


lolai, 
1973 
(pre- 
lected) 


+1 


-1-2 

-1 


Senate  inveftigat've  year  1971    Feb  1.  1971-F»b.  29,  1972. 
Senate  Investigjtive  year  1971  -  Mar.  1.  1972-Feb.  28.  1973. 
Figures  supplied  by  the  respective  committees, 
f  xcept  as  follows: 

••Apr.  IJ,  1971-Feb.  2J,  1972. 

'- Jun.i21,  1971  Fph  ?3.  1972. 

'•  May  3,  1971 -Feb  29.  1972. 

•d  July  24.  1971- Feb.  29.  1972. 

"  May  3.  1971-Feb.  29.  1972. 

•'  OlI.  21.  1971-Feb.  29.  1972. 
The  f  gure5  in  this  column  represent  the  actual  amounts  authorized  proportionately  reduced 
ths  cj«';  -j!  3  13-mont'i  authorization)  or  increased  (in  the  case  of  a  less  than-12-montn  authori- 
al) to  1  l?-mon;h  figure 
D<:t3  authorized:  M;ir.     ,  1072.  except 

••  S.  Res.  240,  Jan.  23.  1972. 
Information  on  permanent  staffs  cf  Senate  committees  is  -is  follows: 

REGULAR  PtRMANENT  STAFF  I 

•^n-Jn!!  Committees.-  Exc»pt  lor  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  all  standing  committees 
re  Senate  are  authonzod  hy  sec  2?  (i)  nrt  (c)  ol  the  Lefiilalive  ReorgenizUion  Act  ot  1946, 
imai.ued.  lo  cmpl  •■,  .1  recuhr  staff  -'  -ix  prole-ijio.i,)!  st.-.ff  members  and  S'x  clerical  a=si'tants. 
I  total  maximum  annuil  coiTiReii:.!liot  bjt  .or.zed  ttierebv.  .it  current  salary  rates,  is  i:3?6  182 
committee. 

;;r"prialiO'S  Comm  ttes.  Thi?  Apnfopriitir^nr.  Cjmmiltf-  is  authorized  by  sec.  202(b)of  tlii.' 
■  litwe  Roorganizption  Act  nl  1916.  as  amoiided  "to  appoint  such  staff,  in  addition  to  the 
k  thereof  and  assistants  for  Itio  minority  as  •  *  *  hy  a  maiority  vote  |il!  shall  determine  to  be 
e:"Hry." 
!  eect  Committee  on  Small  Bu'iiness.— Tho  b!?ft  pri'ileees  of  standin?  committees  (six  professional 
SIX  cler.c.il)  were  exteii  led  ij  the  Select  Committtie  o.i  Small  Business  by  Public  Law  759  of 
81st  Cong 

ADDITIONAL  PERMANENT  STAFF  I 

^1  nonai  permanent  staff  members  authorired  by  the  Senate  for  its  standing  committees  are 
in  the  following  table: 


Additional 
permanent  staff 
members 
authorized 

Authority 

Date 

Total 

hiaxtmum 

Committee 

Resolution             Con- 
'*o.                        gress 

Rross 

compen- 

sationt 

Post  Office 

.  1  clerical 

-  1  professional... 

47  staff 
members. 

S.  Res.        14    89th 
S.  Res.      352    S5th... 

Feb,     8,  1965 
July   28,1958 

15,281 
32.893 

Rules 

Total 

1,135,761 

tAt  current  salary  rates. 

INCREMENTS  TO  $10,000  PER  CONGRESS  (FOR  ROUTINE  PURPOSES) 

Section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  134S  authorizes  each  ilanuin?  committee 
of  tne  Senato  to  expend  not  to  exceed  :U0,000  tlrring  each  Congress  for  t-^e  routine  purposes 
exprsssod  in  Ihat  section.  Senate  committees  wi-'ic'i  'lurihR  '*•'"■  f-r:'  session  o:  fn^  52d  Consress 
requ»sted  and  were  authorized  to  expend  add'tionai  funds  tor  ro"teip?  purposes  are  as  follows 

'  The  figures  on  investigative  staff  are  from  budget  estimates  supplied  by  the  committees  them- 
selves, lo  accompany  annual  and  supplemental  authorization  reqiies'-, 

°  The  Appropriations  Committee  has  a  permanent  authorization  for  tunds  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  fS,  Res,  193,  78th  Cong.,  Oct.  14,  1343),  which  lunds  are  provided  by  the  annual 
legislative  appropriation  acts. 

1"  Inclucles  three  part-time  employees, 

"  S.  Res.  lOO.ajjreed  to  July  16.  1971.  authcnzeJ  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfHTs  to  "mplov 
3  additional  clerical  assistants  through  Feb.  29,  197?,  S  Res,  236  (pendinir)  vsould  continue  that 
authority  through  Feb,  23,  1973. 

'-'  For  3-month  period— Mar.  1-May  31,  1972. 

'  The  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  established  t-y  S.  Res,  338,  ajjierJ  lo  July  24 
1964,  has  permanent  authority  to  expand  funds  to  employ  such  staff  personnel  it  deems  necessary! 


Additional  Authority 

per.manenl  staff 

members  Resolution  Con- 

Committee       authorized  No.  gress    Date 


Total 

maximum 

gross 

compen- 

sationt 


INCREMENTS  TO $10,000  PER  CONGRESS(FOR  ROUTINE  PURPOSES) 

Section  134<a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ol  1946  authorizes  each  standing  committee 
of  "he  Ssiiate  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $10,000  during  each  Congress  (or  tne  routine  purposes 
expressed  in  that  section.  Senate  committees  which  during  tiie  lirst  sesoinn  of  the.  92.1  Congress 
requested  and  were  authorized  to  expend  additional  funds  for  routeine  purposes  are  as  follows; 


Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences...  1  clerical. 

District  of  Columbia.  1  clerical. 

F    aice     .        6  professional.  . 

6  cl>!rical. 
Foreign  Relationn    .  2  pro'e'sional  .. 

3  clerical. 
1  orolessioiial    . 
Government 

Operations 1  orclessionai... 

1  clerical 

Judiciary ..  2  professional... 

3  cler.cal...  . 
Labcr. 1  profcssiDnil... 

1  assistant  chief 
clerk. 

7  professional.  . 
SclencL.      . 


Puiil.  L. 

92-136 
Pub.  L. 

92-136 
S.  Res  224 
S.  Res.        66 

|S.  Res        39 

S.  Res.      247 


S.  Res. 
Pub.  L 


355 


92-136 
S  Res.  % 
S  Res.      253 


92d.. 

92d.. 

89th. 
91st. 

86th. 

87tfi. 

85th. 
92(1.. 

81st. 
88th. 


Oct.   11. 

Oct    11. 

.  Apr.  20, 
Feb,  17, 

Feb,    2. 

Feb     7, 

Aug.  18. 
Oct.   11. 

Feb.  17, 
Feb,  in. 


1971       $15,281 
1971         15,281 

}9m!    289'Q" 
144,522 


Committee 


Resolution 
No. 


Date 


1959  I 
1962  I 


Appropriations S,  Res,        11     Mar 

Armed  Services s.  Res.  lt,5*  May 

Finance..     S.  Res.  182     Nov.  2' 

Government  Operations S,  Res.  ln7t  May 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs S,  Res  138    Nov  2i    1 

Veterans' Affairs S.  Res,'  185    Nov' ^u' 1971 


1,1971 

3,1971 

1971 

1971 

971 


1958  ) 

1971  48,174 

1949        111,629 
1964  I 

/    433.566 


Amount 


$50.C0(J 
20,00fi 
2C,  POO 
50.  OCi! 
20.001' 
10,000 


tTo  comply  with  a  restriction  contained  in  section  133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  (subsequently  removed  by  Pub,  L,  92-136),  S,  Res,  105  and  S.  Res,  107  were 
required  to  be  in  the  format  of  supplements  to  annual  expenditure  autnonzations  although 
the  committees'  intention  was  that  they  be  increments  to  their  $10,000  per  Congress, 


S.  Res.       74    90th...  Feb.  20,1967 


Mr,  ELLENDER,  Mr  President,  the 
fii'-t  re.--i;i!'ion  that  we  arc  ron.^^idering 
t'-il.^y  is  for  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tu  'e  and  Forestrr.  The  amount  allowed 
la;t  year  on  an  annualized  basis  was 
$2  i7.300.  During  the  second  sessicn  of 
th  ;  Congress,  the  amount  has  been  re- 
duced   from    $237,000    to    3150,000,    but 


there  is  an  increase  of  two  employees 

over  what  was  asked  for  nnd  allowed  lf>st 
year. 

Mr.  T.\LM.\DGE.  Mr.  Pre,;ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr    T.AL-MADGE,   .Mr,  President,  last 


year  we  had  as  consultants  on  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  John  Baker  and  Mr.  Jim 
Thornton.  This  year  they  are  full-time 
employees.  So  there  is  no  increase.  It  is 
m-^rely  a  transfer  in  status  from  con- 
sultants to  full-time  employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing them  permanent  employees? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Permanent  as  long 
a-s  they  are  retained  by  the  committee. 

yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  So  that 
the  committee  will  have  a  totfil  of  17  em- 
ployees on  a  more  or  le.ss  permanent 
basis? 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rec  t  in  stating  that  17  employees  are  au- 
thorized. However,  only  16  staff  members 
are  currently  employed  by  the  committee. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,^'-'nt  than  an  excerpt  from  the  report  on 
the  resolution  that  is  now  before  us,  to- 
gether with  a  short  summary,  be  placed 
in  the  REv-qrd  at  this  point. 

There  beliie  nn  ob.lection.  the  excerpt 
and  summarv  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
;;:  the  REcnRD,  a.s  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  227  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  or 
o,ny  .subcommittee  thereof,  from  March  1. 
1972,  through  February  28,  1073,  to  expend 
r.ot  to  exceed  $150,000  for  a  study  of  matters 
within  Its  jurisdiction  under  rulf>  XMV  cf 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
nmcunt  not  to  exceed  $1.5,000  would  be  avall- 
nblp  for  the  prrrnrement  of  the  services  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
'hereof. 

During  the  first  .session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  7G,  agreed  to  April  14.  1971, 
to  r-xpetid  no'  to  exceed  $217,500  for  a  study 
relating  to  rural  development.  Tl-.e  C.-'inmit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  estimates 
that  the  unobligated  balance  under  this  au- 
thorization as  of  February  29,  1972  (funds 
returnable  to  the  Treasury),  will  be  approx- 
i.niatoly  S04,ono, 

Additional  Infcrmation  on  the  pr.rposes  of 
Senate  Resolution  227  ts  contained  In  a 
joint  letter  to  Se".ator  B  E-erett  Jordan, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.■\dminlstratlon,  by  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
niadsje,  chairman,  and  Senator  Jack  Miller, 
ranking    minority    member.    Committee    on 


Agriculture  and  Pcrestry,  which  letter  (with 
accnmpanvlnc  budget)    Is  as  follows: 
U.S.    Senate. 
CoMMrTTET:    '-IN    Agrict.tlture 

AND     FOFKSTRY. 

Washington.  DC.  .luminry  24,  1972. 
Hon.   B,   EvERFTT   Jordan, 

Chairman,  Coinmittee  on  R^lles  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  ^fR.  Chairman':  We  are  requesting 
your  Committee's  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  S,  Res.  227,  to  author- 
ize additional  expenditures  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations, 

This  resolution,  which  would  authorize  nn 
expenditure  of  $150,00000  Is  needed  to  con- 
tinue the  Committee's  efforts  in  regard  to 
rural  development  ss  well  as  ♦•<)  conduct  In- 
quiries Into  power  needs  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, the  administration  of  farm  pro- 
prams,  and  possibly  other  matters. 

The  Committee  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  Investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  rtu^l  America  and  In  drafting  legl-;- 
lation  to  solve  these  problems  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  has  rcportorl 
to  the  full  Committee  S.  1612,  the  Presi'dent's 
Rural  Revenue  Sharing  propo,sal,  totrether 
with  amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Allen 
and  Senator  Bellmon.  The  subcommittee  aKo 
reported  to  the  full  Committee  S  2223,  a 
bill  to  establish  :i  comprehensive  system  of 
i.Toriit  for  ihe  rio\- 'inprn^nt  of  r?ural  .Amer- 
ica. In  addition,  other  rural  development 
bills  have  been  Introdticed  and  are  nwpltinp 
action  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Rtirai  De- 
velopment and   by  the  full   Comtnl'tee 

The  Committee  decided  in  its  mectltig  of 
Januarj-  19  that  field  hearings  should  be 
undertaken  on  the  operation  of  the  farm 
program,  REA  problems,  and  possibly  other 
matters.  The  Committee  ha.s  undert'tken  leg- 
islative review  in  several  field,'-  as  the  need 
arose  last  year  as  required  by  section  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
and  plans  to  undertake  further  action  in  this 
area  as  the  need  therefor  may  appeiir  in  the 
future. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  the 


five  employee-  who  are  currPi:'h  employed 
under  the  .luthority  of  s  Res.  76  are  h.ig'hiy 
competem  empi'ivees  and  that  they  .'-hould 
continue  to  be  emploved  to  work  on  C"m- 
mlttee  ijusincss  The  salaries  and  agency 
contributions  of  the=e  rmpioyees  will  amount 
to  ?in,R31flO  for  the  pf^rlod  of  the  budget. 

For  tra\e;  expenses.  Inclusive  of  field  In- 
\'^st!E'atloii^,  the  Committee  has  htideeted 
$23,168  10,  Tiie  Committee  has  provided  for 
the  expenditure  r,f  not  more  th.in  $15,000  00 
for  consul'.ants.  However,  it  Is  the  under- 
.standlng  of  fae  Committee  that  this  money 
can  be  spent  for  travel  or  other  purposes  If 
It  is  not  needed  to  employ  consultants. 

The  Committee  has  been  frugal  In  Us  ex- 
penditure of  funds  imder  S.  Res.  76.  It  ap- 
pears that  one-haU  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  will  liot  be  spent  It  :s  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee  tha'  we  ^h'-nlri 
continue  to  exercise  caution  ]•■  expe!!d:i;L- 
funds 

Tiie  Sena-e  C'inimlttec  on  .^.zrlcul'r.rf-  ri;;d 
Foro'-iry  co;i';nues  to  ha'>c  ,-ne  stafT,  ci.viried 
neither  by  si:;-)commlttees  nor  by  political 
D.5rt;es.  Even'  st,afT  member  will  continue  to 
be  responsible  to  everv  ^tem!^'^r  r  f  the  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  fel'L  that  5.150.000,00  is  r  modest  fund- 
ing req-:r<:t  and  that  it  will  permit  the  Com- 
mittee ^^  onrrv  -I'lt  its  respo'.cibilltles  satls- 
''a^^orlly. 

With  every  good 'wi- '-    we  s-e 
.''  I ' ,  cere!  V , 

Hrt;MA'.-   F    Talmadge, 

Chairman. 
Jack  Miller, 
Ranking  Minority  Mem'ber. 

E,.clo-\!res. 

BTVCTT 

S.  Res.  227, 

Committee:  Aericulttirc  rit;d  Forestry. 

Total  amount  rpq;:e-*°a S150.  000.  00 

CnrsultRiitc  for  fn'I  'otinr.ittee-        15,000.00 

Training  of  professional  staf 

Inquiries   and  investigations 135,000.00 

Subject:  Agriculture  and  forestry. 

Total  amount  requested  for  this 


ltiqi:iry 


135,  000.  00 


Position 


Number 


Investigatiue  'laff: 
Lesaland  investigative: 
Professional  staff..       . .     ... 

Do 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Assistant  clerk.. 

Do .. 

Do 

Total  investigative  staff. 


AGRICULTURE  AHOFORESTRYCOMMITTEF 
IS,  Res,  No,  227,  Calendar  No,  615| 


Annual 
salary 


$34, 447 
32,893 

14,763 
10.878 
9,583 


fvlonttijy 
salary 


$2,870.58 

2,741.08 

1.230.25 
906.  50 
798. 58 


Total  for 

period  ci 

budget 


$34.  347.  OC 
32,  593.  no 

14.763.00 
10,878,00 
9,  583,  CO 


Adn'inistrative  expenses: 
Agencv  contribution  to 

Employees  health  benefit  programs($19.42 

per  month  per  employee) $1, 165. 2U 

Civil  servic»  r'^'irement  fund  (7J5  percent 

nt  total  salaries  paid). .. 7,692.30 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (30 

cents  per  month  per  Jl, COO  coverage) 410.40 

Travel  (incliis'v  p<  ^'old  investigations) 23,168.10 

Total  administialive  expenses 32.436.00 


6  -. 102,564.00 


Inyesliga- 
Amount      live  staff 


92d,  1st  session,  authorizalion  (annual- 
ized)   .    $237,300 

92d,  2d  session,  requested 150,  000 

Increase  or  decrease —87,  300 

Rules  Committee  reported. 150,000 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  Is! 

authorization —87,300 


>-2 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  resolu- 
tion came  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  by  unanimous  vote, 


without  a  single  dissent  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  that  committee.  The 
committee  felt  that  we  needed  additional 
funds  and  additional  staff  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  th.^t  the 
committee  has  made  rural  development 
one  of  its  principal  thru.sts,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  have  made  sub.'Jtantir'. 
progress  in  that  field.  The  Presidmt  ha^ 
recommended  a  rural  development  hill. 
The  House  has  sent  us  t  rural  deoelop- 
ment  bill.  We  have  a  number  of  rur.nl 
development  bills  on  the  executive  nien- 
dar  of  the  committee.  So  T  feel  our 
offorts  have  borne  fruit. 

\^>  hod  Peld  hep'inps  in  .some  f-.evcn 


States.  We  held  a  number  of  hearings  :u 

Wa^hin';tf;n.  A  number  o:  Governor.s  tes- 
tified before  our  committee.  I  think  we 

have  begun  to  awaken  the  coimtry's  con- 
science tn  the  fact  that  we  will  never 
solve  the  urban  crisis  until  we  deal  wi'h 
the  rur  11  crisis,  which  was  a  crisis  K^ofore 
there  v.-as  an  urban  crisis. 

In  addition  to  that,  last  year  we  exer- 
dsed  •■Q]V(-  .  in.'.jat.ve  Dversiglit  fun.-- 
tions  We  held  hearings.  We  created  two 
new  subconiniittees,  one  on  rural  devel- 
opment and  one  on  nprirultural  exports. 
Both  ot  those  subcommittees  had  been 
active  in  their  particular  fields  This  .year 
we  plan  to  hold  further  field  hra rings  on 
the  operation  of  our  :ipT]rul;ural   com- 
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odities  program.  Those  hearings  will  be 
Id  out  in  the  gra.'srnots    where  the 
r.er?  t^c••ns?lve5:  c^n  mme  and  miVe 
leir  views  known. 

We  will  r::.^o  liold  field  hearings  on  the 
'c.  cy  of  ihe  REA  progvMm.  There  has 
en  a  substantial  demand  for  that. 
I  think   the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
o-.vs   rhe   Senator   from   Georgia   and 
counterpart,  the  distinguished  senior 
,ator  from  Iowa   iMr.  Mti.ler^,  well 
ii:gh  to  taow  th-^t  we  are  not  goir^ 
needlp'^sly  throw  nway  m.oney.  As  a 
tter  of  fact,  our  committee  is  one  of 
e  mo-t  frufral  committees  in  the  U.S 
nate.  As  a  .m  itter  of  fact,  the  sum  we 
0  r.^king  for  thi.''.  year  is  rome  $S7,300- 
]e~s  than  the  sum  considered  and 
proved  by  the  Senate  last  ye.tr.  If  la.st 
rirs  bud.get  is  .'annualized,  we  find  that 
s  year's  budget  is  S87  300  less. 
In  ;!ddition  to  that,  Mr.  President,  ou'- 
mmittee.  even  though  it  is  important 
its  junsdicrion  and  in  its  functions. 
s.  I  believe,  tlie  third  smillest  .stafT  of 
y  Senate  committee,  either  select  or 
:!nding.  Cert"  inly  this  should  demon- 
ate  not   onJv   to   the   Committee  on 
s  and   Admini.^tration,   but   to   the 
s  of  the  Senate,  th.at  our  com- 
e  is  not  engaged  in  the  bu=iness 
throwincr  mnney  av,\ay.  We  are  ex- 
frugal  and  we  intend  to  remain 
at  w  y.  We  h:  ve  no  aimless  employeer. 
do  not  know  v.hat  they  are  doing, 
'e  have  a  ^taff  director.  Every  employee 
rks  under  that  st.-ff  director.  None  of 
n  is  .-ubje'-t  to  the  .imisdiction  of  the 
bcommittee,  all  of  them  wn-k  for  the 
'i  committee  and  they  are  as.signed  to 
vcommirt-jes  as  the  occasion,  i^roblem. 
d  isme  may  require. 
Having  said  that.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
■nr   to   comiMiment  my   distinguished 
end  and  my  predecessor,  the  distin- 
lished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is 
•  President  pro  tempore  and  chairman 
'he  Appropri:'.tions  Committee.  I.  too. 
i  that  .^ome  of  these  committees  have 
far  afield  in  perisonnel  and  in  the 
i^.ation  and  expenditiire  of  money. 
I  ceitainly  do  not  feel  that  the  Com- 
ttcr-  on  A-ricuIture  and  Forestry  falls 
that  cla.ss. 
I  vicid  fhe  fioor.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
nt  to  undersaore  and  endorse  the  com- 
nts  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
•>m  Georgia,  mv  colleapue  on  the  Com- 
tfee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
luld  like  to  assure  my  friend  from  Lou- 
n-   that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
Ting  under  tvo  chairmen  of  this  com- 
ttee.  one  a  longtime  chairman  of  the 
niltee.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
now.  more  recently  as  chairman,  the 
tinpuished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
:  can  a.'-sure  my  colleague  from  Louisi- 
"1  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
linued  the  same  policv  of  prudence 
'  frugalitv  in  operating  this  committee 
>.t  v.-as  established  and  maintained  for 
ny  year.s  by  the  Senator  from  Lotiisi- 
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think  it  is  significant  that  of  all  the 

cotnnuttees  that  are  listed  on  this  sheet 

our  desks,  the  Committee  on  A.sricul- 

and  Forestry  has  only  five  investi- 


u:  e 


gative  employees,  which  Is  far  less  than 
the  number  for  any  other  major  com- 
mittee that  I  can  see,  and  just  slightly 
more  than  for  one  or  two  of  the  verv 
minor  committees. 

O'or  .Agriculture  Committee  has  taken 
on  some  much  needed  work  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  last  year  or  two.  We  have 
given  a  high  national  priority  to  rural 
area  development,  and  if  we  do  not  get 
on  v.ith  that  job,  I  think  we  would  be 
subject  to  a  gi-eat  amount  of  criticism 
not  only  by  the  Senate  itself,  but  bv  the 
farmers  and  rui-al  area  people  of  this 
country. 

I  must  say  that  I  maiwel  at  the  fact 
that  we  can  dc  what  we  have  been  doing 
with  an  addition  of  two  people,  to  bring 
us  to  a  total  of  five  for  the  investigative 
activities  covering  not  only  rural  area 
development,  but  the  operation  of  farm 
programs:  and  I  would  also  point  out 
that  I  could  not  help  but  react,  after 
hearing  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  talk 
about  the  amount  of  savings  or  net  re- 
duction in  costs  for  the  entire  group  of 
committees,  by  notmg  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  that  entire  saving  is 
coming  from  the  Agriculture  Committee 
iJ.self. 

I  think  that  our  committee  has  taken 
the  lead  in  demonstrating  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  can  operate  in  a  frugal  and 
prudent  manner,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recognize 
that  we  have  been  carrying  on  in  the 
fine  tradition  which  he  established  in 
so  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
v.ish  to  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
for  his  traditionally  fine  job  of  being  a 
"atchman  over  the  spending  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  and  their  requests. 

I  find  viiyself  in  what  is  for  me  a 
rather  unusual  role  of  defending  the  re- 
quests from  the  variou.a  committees  this 
year,  becau.se  in  the  past  I  have  custom- 
arily ioined  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
m  trying  tc  reduce  th"  committee  re- 
que^t'^  for  funHs,  and  have  done  so  in  the 
Rules  Committee  again  this  year,  al- 
though now  I  am  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  defend  the  requests  which  we  have 
rep -r ted  to  the  Senate  floor. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  one  or  two  items  on  which  he 
is  mcft  certainly  correct.  One  of  those  is 
the  dllRculty.  once  having  a  subcom- 
mittee established,  in  ever  getting  rid  of 
it.  I  recall  a  few  years  aco  we  had  a  sub- 
committee called  "Trading  With  the 
Enemy.''  and  that  subcommittee  started 
to  go  out  of  business  ,5  years  before  it- 
finally  completed  going  out  of  business. 
Each  year  we  spoke  about  the  fact  that 
the  subcommittee  assured  us  they  would 
complete  their  business  that  particular 
year,  and  therefore  would  not  be  back 
the  fallowing  year:  but  it  took  us  5  years 
before  we  finally  concluded  the  activities 
of  that  subcommittee  and  were  able  to 
eliminate  it. 

Furthermore,  there  is  one  committee 
this  year  thaf  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed  to.  the 
Equal   Educational   Opportunity   Select 


Committee,  that  rroposes  to  go  out  of 
business  this  year  before  the  year  is  over, 
and  I  certainly  hope  it  will  do  so.  its  re- 
quest is  based  on  that  premise. 

I  thank  the  distin^^uished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  complimenting  the  Rules 
Com.mittee  on  makina  a  reduction  this 
year  below  the  amounts  of  money  re- 
quested by  the  committees  la.'rt  year.  The 
Senator  is  quite  correct,  that  we  did  find 
a  need  for  about  $185,000.  roughly,  less 
in  authorizations  so  far  this  year  than 
was  authorized  last  year. 

I  also  want  to  point  out.  with  respect 
to  other  employees,  that  the  Senator  is 
quite  risrht  that  the  net  difTerence  in  the 
numbar  of  employees  so  far  is  an  increase 
of  15.  However,  I  would  point  out  to  him 
that  the  fact  that  we  reduced  in  the 
Rules  Committee  the  authorization 
amounts  considerably  under  what  was 
requested  will  undoubtedly  mean  that 
a  number  of  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees will  not  fill  up  those  15 
spaces.  So  it  would  be  mv  judgment  that 
we  will  probably  not  end  up  with  a  net 
increa.-^e  in  the  number  of  employees  this 
year,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Rules  Commiittee  made  a  very  .substantial 
number  of  reductions  in  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  respective  committees. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  about  all  I 
have  to  say  on  this  particular  resolution. 
As  the  di.=tingiiished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia pointed  out,  the  recjuest  is  consider- 
ably under  the  amount  that  was  re- 
quested last  year,  the  difference  being 
$87,300  between  the  1971  authorization 
annualized  and  the  1972  request. 

Tliercfoie.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  lesolution  'S.  Res.  227)  be  a-ireed  to 
Mi-.  ELLEA'DLR.  Mr.  President,  I  feei 
confident  that  the  proper  arena  in  which 
to  make  these  reductions  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admini.-tration.  and  I 
am  glad  that  for  once  the  committee  has 
made  reductions. 

Ho'vever.  if  Senators  will  look  at  the 
table  that  I  have  placed  in  the  Record 
and  which  is  on  Senators"  desks,  they  will 
see  that  reductions  in  substantial 
amounts  from  the  amounts  requested  are 
made  for  only  two  of  the  committees— 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, where  there  was  a  reduction  of 
S200.010,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  where  the  reduction  was 
S346.500. 

There  was  a  reduction  made  for  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  So. 000.  and  one  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  amounting  to 
:?35.000, 

On  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  there  was  a  reduction  made, 
but  only  in  the  amount  of  S35.000.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  of  that  committee  has  been 
taken  away  from  it  because  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
As  Senators  know,  v.e  now  have  a  cor- 
poration that  handlp=;  all  of  our  post  of- 
fice business,  and  the  amount  of  work 
that  was  formerly  done  by  this  commit- 
tee has  been  substantially  decreased. 

Tlie  request  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  headed  by  my  good  friend 
from    West    Virginia    'Mr.    RANDOLPHt, 
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was  cut  by  $60,000.  But  for  all  other  com- 
mittees, the  figures  are  there  to  be  seen, 
and  they  have  not  been  reduced  at  all. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
.situation,  Mr.  President,  because  we  here 
in  the  Senate  voted  pay  increases  last 
year.  When  the  committees  come  in,  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  say,  "You  can- 
not have  the  money  to  pay  the  employees 
the  increases  that  the  Senate  has  already 
voted."  So  we  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion that  in  many  instances,  we  have  to 
automatically  grant  an  increase  in  the 
funds  over  last  year. 

So  I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  make  that  point  at  the  time  these 
resolutions  come  up  on  the  floor  for  an 
increase  in  pay  for  the  employees.  The 
increases  have  been  very  substantial  in 
number  and  substantial  in  amount  over 
the  past  few  years  and  have,  in  effect. 
really  tied  the  hands  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Many  of  the  requests  could  not 
be  reduced  becaasc  we  have,  in  good  con- 
science, provides  a  5i2-pei"cent  increase, 
so  that  those  increases  can  be  paid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that,  and  I 
again  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada for  the  good  work  done  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  There  has  been  quite  a 
change.  But  if  we  look  at  the  record,  we 
will  see  that  practically  all  the  employees 
who  were  heretofore  on  these  subcom- 
mittees will  still  be  there,  unless  the 
amount  of  the  increase  is  allowed.  I  am 
.sure  it  v.ill  be.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
thing will  be  done  on  the  Senate  floor 
with  regard  to  further  cutting  back,  and 
I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  that  the 
place  to  do  that  work  is  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  that 
has  been  done. 

.\s  I  have  pointed  out.  the  bulk  of  the 
cuts  that  were  made  and  added  to  the 
sum  I  have  just  indicated  came  primarily 
from  two  of  these  committees.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
I  think  has  14  .subcommittees,  was  re- 
duced S34e.500.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  has  five  sub- 
committees, took  a  cut  of  $200,010. 
But  as  to  all  others,  amounts  have  been 
addad  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creases in  pay.  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada just  stated.  Of  course,  that  is  legiti- 
mate. But  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
chairmen  of  these  subcommittees  will  do 
something  toward  reducing  the  number 
of  employees. 

Instead,  on  the  overall  pattern,  a,s  I 
have  just  indicated,  we  are  providing  for 
15  new  .slots.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
those  who  have  to  fill  those  slots  will 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  in 
wiiich  we  find  ourselves  moneywise.  If 
the  Senate  does  not  begin  to  make  proper 
cuts,  particularly  in  the  subcommittees, 
we  cannot  set  a  good  example  for  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  I  woiald 
feel  soniewhat  guilty  to  ask  them  to  re- 
duce if  we  did  not  reduce. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  the  point  to  which  the  Senator  was 


referring  about  the  reduction  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  figures.  As  I  read  it. 
the  Rules  Committee  has  reduced  the  re- 
quest of  the  Judiciary  Committee  by 
$346,000,  but  the  actual  amount  that  i" 
proposed  to  be  allowed  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  more  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Loui.'iana 
stated  that  there  was  some  $180,000  less 
in  the  overall  total  for  this  group  of 
com.mittees  than  there  had  been  last 
year. 

The  point  I  have  tried  to  make  is  that 
if  we  look  at  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
we  find  that  almost  half  of  the  $87,300 
total  savings  comes  from  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  it  is  a  35-percent  reduc- 
tion over  what  was  allowed  last  year.  I 
can  find  no  other  committee  here  that 
comes  anywhere  near  that  fiercentage 
reduction. 

My  point  is  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  been  frugal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  from  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  that  a  good  .-howing  has  been 
made  with  his  committee  a^  compared  t  :■ 
last  year.  Last  year,  as  I  recall,  in  order 
to  make  eflective  the  resolutions  passed 
last  year,  we  provided  for  an  extra 
month.  The  request  for  this  year — that 
is,  1973 — is  reduced  by  1  month's  pay  for 
all  of  them.  That  is  another  reason  why 
the  amounts  v.-ere  cut  back.  But  I  still 
believe  that  much  work  will  have  to  be 
done  by  the  Rules  Committee  in  order  to 
make  actual  and  substantial  reductions 
that  will  count  for  sometliing. 

As  the  Senator  )ioJnted  out,  the 
amounts  a.^ked  for  are  greater  than  they 
were  last  year,  and  that  is  bccau.'e  of  the 
increase  in  pay.  I  understand  that.  But 
what  irks  me  is  that  with  all  these  reduc- 
tions, more  people  will  be  on  the  payroll 
now  than  last  year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  the  Senator  on  that 
point. 

We  find  ourselves  subject  to  some  very 
strong  pressures  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel, because  both  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  will  come  in  and  attempt  to  jus- 
tify and  support  increases  in  personnel, 
many  times  because  the  minority  mem- 
ber wants  to  get  additional  staff  mem- 
bers himself.  So  it  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
that  comes  to  us,  with  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  saying  they  need  addi- 
tional people  because  they  want  to  try- 
to  balance  more  of  the  staff  members. 

We  also  are  confronted  with  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  space.  As  the  Sena- 
tor pointed  out,  we  now  have  acquired 
the  one  building  across  the  alley  from 
the  New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  have 
remodeled  that,  and  have  made  the  space 
available,  and  we  are  out  of  space  al- 
ready. Many  of  the  committee  chairmen 
are  coming  to  us  now  and  saying  that 
they  need  more  space  in  wliich  to  put 
their  people.  Frankly,  I  think  that  if  we 
had  a  little  less  space,  we  might  not  have 
the  encouragement  for  as  many  employ- 
ees as  we  do  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  a  short  sum- 
mary that  I  have  prepared  for  each  com- 


mittee together  with  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  be  included  in  the  Recorti 
as  we  discuss  each  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  budgets  were  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE 
IS.  Res.  No.  227,  Calendar  No.  61S| 


Investiga- 
Amouni      tive  staff 


92d,  1st  session,  autliorization  (annuit- 
ized)  $237,300 

S2d,2(I  session,  requested 150,000 

Increase  or  decrease —87,300 

Rules  Committee  reported ..    ISO,  000 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 
authorization —87,300 


3 
5 

+  2 


Budget — S.    Res.    227 
Committee:    Agriculture   and   For- 
estry: 

Total  amount  requested ?150.OOO 

Consultants  for  f'jU  committee..       15,000 

Tralnlnc  of  professional  staff 

Inquiries  and  Investigations 135.  000 

subject:    AGBICTTLrCKE    AND   FCRESTRY 

Total  amount  requested  for 

this  Inquiry 135.000 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  227)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearlnps,  and  making  Investi- 
gations a.s  authorized  by  secticn  134(8i  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Staiidlnp 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  AcTl- 
culture  and  Fore.stry.  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  autlurized  from  March  1,  1972. 
through  February  28.  1973,  In  Its  discretion 
il)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  c'f  the  Senate.  i2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  i3i  ^^Mth  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  tir  acency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
.services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
f.r  apencv 

Sec.  2  The  •■■xnetises  of  the  committee  vin- 
der  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $150,000. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  i]5  oOO,  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  las  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Lec-l.-latlve  Reorganization  Act 
r.f  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1973 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  rhall  be  paid  frnm  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  votichers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  'S.  Res,  253) 
authori"ing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 


71  i4 


Armed  Services  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$4-5.000  during  the  next  12  months  for 
inciiiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
foiimittee  wn.?  p.uthori7Pd  during  a  13- 
nr  nth  period  to  expend   not  to  exce"'-! 
S4:O.Ono  for  thnt  pur;)05c.  The  commit- 
tee estimates  it  wil!  return  aprToxim.ate'" 
SJq.OOO  of  that  amount  to  the  Treasury 
he  pending  reque.=t  includes  an  in- 
dase  of   S67,300   over  last   year's   au- 
thf  rizction  reduced  to  a  12-month  bas:.- 
"he  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin - 
1  ation  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 

v.-ithout  amendm.ent. 
Senator  Stennis  is  chairman  of  the 
Co  ninittee  on  Anned  Serncc^.  and  Sen- 
r)t''r    Smith    is     i^-s    r:'nldn£:     inin^rltv 
inpfiibpr 

Ir.  Pre.-ident.  I  would  point  out.  ps 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
Armed  Service.-,  that  'vhile  we  op- 
te  throusrh  numerous  .^ubrommittee? 
the  full  committee,  we  dri^w  nn  th«> 
ire  .staff,  ns  shov.-n  liere.  to  assi,~.t  us 
ti:e  yarious  subcommittee  investiga- 
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for  exam!;le.  I  chair  the  ad  hoc  Con;- 

tee  on  Pracf.cal  Air  ?o-.\er.  on  Cin.«e 

Support,  and  the  Committee  on  the 

:ion:tl  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
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the  Military  Constvucticn   Subcom- 

tee.   We   al.'^o  haye   a   Re.-^earch   r.r.d 

plopment    Su!--ccmmittee.    We    hive 

otlier  special  subcommittees,  oU  of  which 

w   on   these   personnel   for   support. 

Prerarednc.->  Subcommittee  is  an 
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example.  The  Armed  Services  Com.mit- 
tee.  in  total,  exercises  legislative  .iuris- 
diction  over  legislation  involving  mere 
than  50  percent  by  far  of  the  entire 
doll""  budget  amount  \'t  appropriate 
pyerv  year.  We  haye  requested  ^  rather 
mode.'t  increase.  They  show  an  increa.^e 
of  one  IP.  the  number  of  personnel.  We 
did  approve  that  increase. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  wa.-;  the  reason 
for  the  Increa.'e  in  personnel?  I  notice 
there  is  an  increase  over  the  la.st  year  of 
367.300,  The  Senator  had  15  employees 
in  the  first  .session  of  this  Congress,  and 
now  we  are  asking  for  an  additional  em- 
ployee. I  wonder  what  the  need  is  for  it. 

Mr.  CANNON".  The  need,  of  course,  is 
for  the  various  subcommittees  that  are 
.supported  by  the  main  committee.  As  I 
pointed  out.  we  do  not  have  a  subcom- 
mittee staff  specifically  a.scigned  to  a  sub- 
i-ommittee  f^ven  though  w^  have  numer- 
ous occa-sions  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mi'-tee.  In  addition,  we  have  a  new  Sub- 
committee on  Drug  Abuse  '\hich  is 
ohaired  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
HtJGj:ES>  and  that  involves  staff  investi- 
gations and  hearings  which  have  re- 
quired additional  technical  people.  We 
hav"  been  involved  in  the  F-14  contro- 
ypr-v  and  the  C-5A  controversy.  All  of 
those  items  have  required  us  to  draw  on 
ppiNonnel  with  considerable  expertise.  We 
have  .'=om?  accountim:  types,  comptroller 
type.=  .  that  have  been  able  to  go  out  with 
their  tecnhical  expertise  and  try  to  get 
into  very  complicated  contract  areas. 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
Stevni.5)  was  here  for  a  while  and  then 
a.sked  to  be  excused  momentarily.  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  make  a  persuasive 
case  to  the  Senator,  as  he  did  before  the 
committee.  Therefore,  we  did  recomm^end 
the  approval  of  the  amount  requested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  .summary  in- 
dicatins  the  amovrnts  asked  for,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  budget  appearing  in 
the  report,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
[S.  Res.  2531 


Amount      tive  staff 


92d.  Itt  sess.  authorization  (atinualized).  J387,  700 
92d, 2d sess.. requested 455.000 


Increase  or  decrease 

Rules  Cnmmittee  reported 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d, 
1st  authorization 


-1-67.  300 
455,  000 


-f67,300  .... 


15 
IS 

-t-1 


Budget — S.  Res.  253 
Committee :  Armed  Services : 

Total  amount  requested $455,000 

Consultants  for  full  committee-.       30.000 

Training  ol  professional  staff 

Inquiries  and  Investigations 425.000 

sttbject:  prepaeedness 


Total   amount  requested  for 
this  Inquiry 


425,  000 


Position 


Number 


Annual 

salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  ot 

budgef 


Inve^:j3tive  staff: 

.land  investigative: 

eneral  counsel 

hief  counsel 

irector  of  investigations.. 

I  rofessional  staff  member. 

Do... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


on^l  and  researcfi:  Research  assistant, 
mstrafive  anrf  ciencal; 

(  lencal  assistant 

Do 

Dn 

Do      .     ..     .    -. 


$29,  526 
33, 152 
31.399 
33. 152 
31,598 
30,  303 
30,044 
29,  526 
12.432 

n,  209 
11.914 
11.396 
10.619 


iZ.  460.  50 
2.762.66 
2.611.58 
.762.66 
633. 16 
,  525.  25 
.50i.66 
.  460.  50 


1, 036. 00 

1.100.75 
992.83 
949. 66 
884. 91 


$29,  526.  00 
33, 152.  00 
31,  399.  00 
33.152.00 
31,  598.  00 
30,  303.  00 
30,  044.  00 
59,  052.  00 
12.432.00 

13.  290.  00 
11,914.00 
22.792.00 
21.238.00 


Total  investigative  staff. 


16  359.811.00 


Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 
Employees  health  benefit  programs  ($19  ^2 

per  month  per  employee) $3  738.64 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  (7}^  percent 

of  total  salaries  paid) 27,  000.36 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance 

(30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  coverage) 1,  50i3. 00 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) 6,  000,  00 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) 10,  000.  00 

Witness  fees,  expenses 1,  000.00 

Stationery,  office  supplies 600.00 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) 200. 0'l 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents. 150. 00 

Contingent  fund 15,000,00 

Total  administrative  expenses 55, 189.00 


1  he  resolution  '  S.  Res.  253 »  was  agreed 
as  follows: 

:soli-ed.  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
Ing  such  hearing'-,  and  maklne;  Investlga- 

as  authorized  by  soctlons  134(a)  and 
of  the  Le^isl.itive  Reorerinizarion  Act  of 
I,  as  amended.  In  ac,-orcia".ce  with  Its  J'.i- 

l-^n  \'nder  rule  XX^'  of  the  Standing 
?s  of  the  Senate,  "he  Ccmmlttee  on  Armed 
Ices,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
.'.ed  from  March  1.  1972,  through  Febru- 
28,  1973,  in  Its  dl.-;cretion  1)  to  .make 
nditures  from  the  contingent  fund  c:' 
Senate,  i2i  to  employ  per^r.nnel.  i3l  with 
prior  coiLfent  of  the  Government  dep.ir:- 

or  agency  concm-.ed  pnd  the  Commit- 
?n  Rules  and  .Adminlstr.Ttlon,  to  u.s-?  en 
mb'irsable  bp.'-is  tiie  ?ervlcp~  of  per^on- 
of  iny  such  department  or  agency,  anc: 
to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
;  stTidy  of  any  and  al!  matters  pertain - 


I'l'i   common  defenso  generally. 

)  the  Department  of  Defense,  tlie  De- 
p.-'.r'lment  of  the  .Army,  the  Dep.xrtm.ent  of 
the  N'avy.  and  the  Deptrtment  of  the  Air 
For^e  generally: 


(3)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits   and   privileges   of   members   of   the 

Armed  Forces; 

(5)  selective  service; 

(6)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army. 
N.wy.  and  Air  Force; 

7 1    forts,    ar.^enals.   military   reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

I  8)    .xmmunltion  depots; 

(9)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  Government  of  the  Canal 
Z:.    f-: 

1 10)  consi^rv.:t!on.  development,  and  usr  uf 
nav.U  ;;erroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

!  1  1    strategic  .and  critical  materials  necea- 
saj-y  for  the  common  defen.se;  and 

,  12 1  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
de.elopaient  "f  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  5455,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  con.su;tants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (  as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 


of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
.^s  amended ) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legis^.atlon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  ch.alrman  of  the  committee. 


.ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING, 
IICU?JNG  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
re.^olution  'S.R°s.  244^  authorizing  addi- 
tional cxpendit'jre?  by  the  Committee  on 
Bankinp,  IToM.sing.  and  Urban  Affair-, 
fcr  iiiq'airie.';  and  investigations. 

Mr,  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution -would  authorize  the  Committee 
(ia  Bankirg,  Hou.^i:-!g  and  Urban  Affairs 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $577,000  du:1ng 
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the  next  12  months  for  inquirle    and  In- 
vejtiBatioiis. 

During  the  la.st  seiision  of  Congres.s 
the  committee  was  authorizr'd  during  v 
IS-mcnth  period  to  expend  Tiot  to  ex- 
ceed $496,700  for  that  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee estimates  it  vnW  return  approxi- 


mately $85,300  nf  that  amount  to  the 
Treasurj-. 

The  pending  request  inchides  an  in- 
crense  of  $22.L'00  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization reduced  to  a  12-month  basi.^. 

The  Committ'ee  on  Rule;-  and  Admini.'^- 
tration  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
244  without  amendment. 


Senator  Spa'^xman  is  chairman  of  the 
Ccmmitter  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  .Affairs,  and  Senator  Tower  Is  It-^ 
'Hiikins  niinoriiv  niember. 

The  following  tabulation  contains  the 
Ii'Crtinent  information  concerning  the 
multiple  inquiries  contained  within  Sen- 
ate Resolution  244: 


Section 

Ha. 


Amount 


Subcommittee 


Purpose 


3. General 

4 Housing,  urban  affaiis- 

5 .-  Securities  industry.      . 


Total 


Requested 


$172,000 
175,000 
230.000 


Amendment 


Approved    Chairman 


Ranking  minority  member 


577.000 


$172,000    Mr.Suarkman Mr. Tower. 

175.000  do     Do. 

230,000    Mr.Wiiliami Mr.  Brooke. 

577.000 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
funds  and  a  decrease  in  employees.  I  also 
notice  that  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
section  5,  the  securities  industries,  has 
been  in  operation  since  June  30,  1971. 
and  we  are  now  being  asked  for  a  con- 
tinuation for  12  months  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Since  there  is  an  Indication  that 
this  is  a  2-year  study,  is  it  not  po.ssible 
that  the  investigation  would  be  conclud- 
ed on  February  28.  1973,  or  might  we  be 
considering  another  extension  next  year? 

Mr.  SPARKATAN.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  subcommittee  was  authorized  by 
Congre.=s.  it  was  to  be  a  2  -yeai-  study. 
We  did  not  get  underway  promptly  last 
vcLir  which  accounts  largely  for  the 
£85,?00  which  were  turned  back.  The  in- 
crease shown,  of  $22,000,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  pay  raises  and  the  fringe  bene- 
fits and  requirements  that  go  when  there 
is  a  pay  raise.  We  are  operating  at  the 
same  level  as  we  operated  last  year. 

The  oversight  we  have  on  housing, 
banking,  urban  affairs,  and  financial  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  countr>',  in  the 
field  of  housing  alone,  is  approximately 
$135  billion.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
himself  an  old  hand  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing, knows  it  is  no  little  job  to  carry  on. 
However,  we  are  doing  it  without  any  in- 
crease in  employees — an  increase  of  only 
one,  that  is.  That  is  in  the  general  work 
of  the  committee.  There  is  no  Increase  in 
the  Housing  Subcommittee.  With  the  de- 
crease of  four  in  the  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee, it  cuts  down  $20,000  on  the  Se- 
curities Subcommittee  as  against  last 
year's  operation. 

Also  we  turned  back  a  total  of  $85,300. 
We  do  operate  frugally.  We  always  have 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Resolution  244 
rciyaests  a  total  budget  amount  of  $577.- 
000  for  the  Committee  on  Banking.  H^a'^- 
ing  and  Urba:i  Affairs  to  make  certain 
examinations,  investigations  and  studies 
as  are  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  LegLslative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  v.lth  the  committee's  .iuris- 
diction  .specified  by  rule  XXV  of  tlir 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  total  sum  requested  is  broken  into 
three  different  examinations,  investiga- 
tions and  .studies.  They  are  as  follows: 

Section  3  of  the  resolution  requests 
S172.000  to  augment  the  staff  of  the 
Brmking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  to  carry  on  our  activities  fall- 
ing within  the  regular  .iurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  In  order  tia  accomplish  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Senate  cover- 


ing our  jurisdiction,  it  is  necessary  for 
u,-.  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  addi- 
tional personnel.  For  a  number  of  years 
our  Committee  has  .submitted  a  .separate 
resolution  requesting  funds  for  this  addi- 
tional assistance.  The  $172,000  covered 
by  section  3  is  used  to  employ  and  provide 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  live 
additional  profession:il  st.iff  members 
and  three  clerical  assistants.  The  amount 
requested  in  section  3  of  the  resolution 
is  slightly  higher  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  It  was  necessary  tn  reoucst  this 
higher  amount  in  order  to  cover  the 
recent  most  of  living  indices  increases 
which  became  effecti^■e  on  Janunrv  1. 
1972. 

Section  4  of  our  resolution  requests 
S175.000  so  tliat  tlie  committee  can  carrj' 
on  its  examination,  study,  investigation, 
and  preparation  of  legislation  relating 
to  matters  covering  public  and  private 
housing  and  urban  affairs  generally,  in- 
chiding  urban  mass  transportation.  The 
funds  requested  are  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  personnel  to  staff  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban 
.'^ffaii-s.  These  funds  are  u.sed  to  employ 
five  profe.s.sional  staff  members  and  thref' 
clerical  assistants  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Knusing  Subcommittee. 

Again.  AL".  President,  this  is  an  activity 
v  hich  has  been  carried  on  b'-  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urb.Tn  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  several  years  now.  Let  me  add 
iiarentheticallv  that  the  Government's 
commitments  and  contingent  liabilities  in 
hou.sing,  mortgage  finance  and  urban  de- 
velopment .ire  now  in  excess  of  5135  bil- 
lion. Our  committee  feels  that  the  verv- 
small  amount  that  we  have  requested  to 
C3rry  on  the  activities  of  our  Housint 
Subcommittee  is  well  justified  in  keepinp 
the  Senate  abreast  and  informed  on  all 
matters  relating  to  public  and  private 
housing  and  urban  affairs. 

Let  me  also  add  here,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  $175,000  requested  in  section  4 
will  permit  the  Subcommittee  on  Housinc 
and  Urban  Affairs  to  carry  on  its  activ- 
ities at  the  same  level  it  has  during  the 
l.Tst  several  years. 

Section  5  of  oui-  resolution  requests 
$230,000  for  the  Committee  to  carry  on 
a  study  and  investigation  of  problems  and 
Issues  pertaining  to  the  securities  indus- 
try .nnd  the  securities  market  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Aiter  careful  consideration  last 
ve^r  our  committee  felt  the  need  to  ente;- 
into  a  2-year  studv  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry and  security  mcrkets.  At  that  time 
we  submitted  to  the  Rules  Committee  a 
resolution  requesting  funds  to  carry  out 
these  investigations   and  studies.   That 


committee  agreed  vcith  our  conclusions 
and  favorably  reported  the  funds  we  re- 
quested in  our  resolution  The  Senate 
granted  us  .SI  66,700  and  otir  study  was 
commenced  in  August  1971.  The  fimds 
•v\e  aie  requesting  this  year  are  for  the 
purpo.'^e  01  continuing  our  study  as  it  wr-s 
originally  planned.  Indeed,  we  will  turn 
b-)ck  to  the  Senate  some  $80,000  of  the 
total  funds  authorized  I'^st  year.  This  oc- 
curs primarily  because  there  was  a  lag 
period  bet^-een  the  time  the  funds  were 
authorised  and  the  time  we  were  able  to 
procure  the  profe.ssional  and  technical 
staff  needed  to  c^rry  on  the  study  In 
fact,  we  are  iust  completinrr  the  employ- 
ment of  the  total  .staff  for  this  studv.  The 
ftmds  reouestcd  in  section  5  of  this  reso- 
lution are  based  on  our  original  plans 
and  on  a  full  complement  of  personnel 
as  we  initially  agreed  to  in  our  request 
to  the  Rules  Committee  during  the  last 
.session  of  the  Coneress.  The  total  table 
of  organization  of  this  study  comprises 
seven  professional  staff,  two  of  whom 
will  be  on  loan  from  Government  acren- 
cies  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  and  fou' 
clerical  a^.sistants. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  Just 
like  to  reiterate  to  the  Senate  that  I  have 
tried  as  well  as  other  members  of  our 
committee  have  tried,  to  oiCT-ate  the  com- 
mittee as  frugally  as  possible.  I  feel  that 
the  funds  we  are  requesting  here  are  ab- 
solutely ncccssaiT  if  the  work  of  our 
committee  is  to  continue  as  it  has  In  the 
past,  and  I  hope,  indeed,  that  the  Senate 
■Rill  look  upon  our  request  for  funds  fav- 
orably 

M'r.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimou?  consent  that  the  budr^et.  to- 
'^ether  txith  a  stat'-ment  shovine  the 
overall  amount.s  and  two  nasres  nn  a  sec- 
tional breakdov,-n  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord As  I  understand  it,  this  com.mittee 
has  several  subr'ommittees  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  this  data 
tnth  respoct  to  Ihem  he  printed  in  the 
RrcoKn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordi^rrd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as    fnllnr-c:  ; 

BUDGIT 

S   Res,  244. 

Committee:   Banking  Housing  and 

Urba.T  Allalrs. 

Total  amount  requested $577,000 

Consultar.ts  for  full  committee 

Training  of  professional  staff 

Inquiries  and  investigations 577,000 

Section  3. 

Subject:     Banking    and    currency 

pcneraily. 
Total    amount   requested   for   this 

Inquiry 172.  ouo 


46 


itigative  staff: 

!g3l  and  investigative: 

Assistant  counsel 

Da 

Professional  staff  memb»r. . 
(tonal  and  research:  Editor. 
Iministrative  and  dental: 

Assistant  clerk  (record) 

Secretary 

Do 

Do- 


In;' 
L 


tijative  staff: 

jal  and  m/estigative: 

itaff  d'rector 

"lin^intf  counsel . ]" 

S5i>tanl  counsel 

rofessional  staff  nneuiber 

Do _ 

i:tT:ini3trative  and  clerical: 

53i;tant  clerk  (secretary  to  director). 

ecretary 


Le 


f :; 


aj., 


92d, 

fan- 
92d,2 


Rules 
I 


In: 


92d,Is 

)2d.  2J 

Incri 
Rules  : 

Inc- 
au 
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Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monttily 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 
budget 


$26, 159 
25, 123 
19,166 
21,497 

19, 166 
12,  950 
10.619 
9,065 


$2,179.91 
2.  093.  58 
1,597.16 

1,791.50 

1.  597. 16 

1,079.16 

884.00 

755.  00 


$26,159.00 
25. 123. 00 
19,  166. 00 
21,497.00 

19,166.00 
12,950.00 
13,619.00 
9,065.00 


Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 
Employees  health  benefit  programs  ($19.42 

per  month  per  employee) jj 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  (J\'>  percent 

of  total  salaries  paid) jq 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance 
(30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  cover- 
age)  

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) 4 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) 5' 

Witness  fees,  expenses "-..-.".."""'"'  ' 

Stationery,  office  supplies .]...[. [WW 1 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) J.!!I^!IliI'        1 1' 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents -.'.'.'.". 

Contingent  fund .  1 


864. 32 
780. 88 


594.  00 
000.00 
500. 00 
500. 00 
550,00 
79J.U0 
400. 00 
275. 80 


Total  investigative  staff. 


8  143,745.00 


Total  administrative  expenses 28 


225. 00 


Section  4— Subject:  Public  and  private  housing  and  urban  afTaSrs  generally.  Total  amount  requested  for  this  Inquiry,  $175,000.00. 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 

budget 


28 


55 


$33,152 
24.087 

21,  497 
25,  123 
15,  799 

16, 835 
10, 101 


$2,672.66 
2, 0O7. 25 

1,791.41 
2,  093.  58 
1.316.58 

1.402.91 
841,  75 


$33, 152. 00 

24,  087.  00 
21.  497.  00 

25,  123.  00 

15,  799.  CO 

16,  835.  00 
10,  101.  00 


Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 
Employees  health  benefit  programs  ($19.42 

per  month  per  employee) $1  63i 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  (7)';i  percent  " 

of  total  salaries  paid) 10  ggg 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance 

(30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  coverage) 594  00 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations).          .   '.""  5  000  00 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) [.'   '  5' 200  00 

Witness  lees,  expenses "  200  00 

Stationery,  office  supplies '.'.'.'".'.'.  400  00 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) , "IlIII!!"]"  1  500  00 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents .„ '  500  OO 

Contingent  fund 2  381  17 


Total  investigative  staff. 


7  146,594.00 


Total  administrative  expenses 28,406.00 


Section  5 — Subject 


Securities  Industry.  Tota:  amount  requested  for  this  Inquiry,  $230,000.00. 


Po;itioii 


gative  staff: 
I  and  investigative 
nef  counsel. , 
stant  counsel 

Do 

il  and  research: 

searcn  aiisstant 

ife-irnal  staff  member. 
n^^t'ative  and  clerical; 

cr9»3rv 

D3  .-      .;.;. 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


$31,857 
23.310 
24,346 
23,  828 

10,619 
18,907 


Monthly 
salary 


Tot^l  for 

period  ot 
budget 


$2,554.75 
1,942.50 
2,  028.  83 
1,  985. 66 

884.  92 
1.575.58 


$31,  857.  00 
23  310.  00 
24,  346.  00 
23.  828.  00 

10,619.00 
IS,  907.  00 


Total  investigative  staff. 


2 
1 

10,  360 
11.655 

863.33 
971.  25 

2t),  720.  00 
11,655.00 

9  . 

.. 

165, 241  on 

Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 
Employees  health  benefit  programs($I9.12 

per  month  per  employee) $2  097. 3e 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  (7i^  percent 

of  total  salaries  paid)    12,393  lb 

Federal  employees  group  life  Insurance 
(30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  cover- 

„      age) 673.20 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies 35,000.00 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) 5, 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) "  6 

Witness  lees,  expenses 

Stationery,  office  supplies '.][!"!"!!!! 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph). 1. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 

Contingent  fund 


000.  00 

000.  00 

500.  00 
500.  00 
500.  00 
200.  00 
891,  29 

Total  administrative  expenses 64,758  00 


BANKING.  HOUSING  i'.D   UPB-N   a'^FAlRS 
COWlTTEE 

S.  Re;  "la  Zi4.  Cale-dar  No.  617 


SEC.  4- HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 


Investi- 
gative 
Amount  staff 


Investiga- 
Amount     live  staff 


1st       session,       authorization 

alized). $554.  8iX 

session,  requested 577.  000 


27 
24 


eise  or  dec-ease. -i-22,  200  —3 

ooimittee  reported 577,000... 


92d.  1st  sess.  euthorizafion  (annualized).  $166,200 
92d,  2d  sess.  requested 175,000 

Increase  or  decrease +8,800 

Pjies  commttee  reported 175,000 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 
authorization 4-8, 800 


-ease  or  decrease  .ersu5  92d.1sf 
uthorization -22  2M 


SEC.  5-SECURITIES  INDUSTRY 


Note:  Aggregate  'equest.  sees.  3,4.  and  5  follow. 


SEC.  3 -GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 


Investiga- 
Amount      five  staff 


Investiga- 
Amount      five  staff 


sess    authorza'ion (annualized).  $138, 500 
sess    reqLes'ed 172,000 


92d,  1st  sess.  authorization  (annualized).  $250, 000 

92d,2d  sess.  requested 230,000 

Increase  or  decrease —20, 100 

Rules  committee  reported 230,000  . 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 

authorization 20.100 


13 
9 

-4 


!Se  or  decrease       -33,500 

nrrtee  repored 172.000 


sa  or  dec-ease  versus  92d 
loiiZation 


1st 


-33.500 


Mr.   SPARKM.AN.   Mr    President,   we 

have  several  subcommittees  but  they  all 
operate  as  part  of  the  general  committee, 
with  the  exception  of  hoasing  and  that. 
of  courpe.  is,  as  the  Senator  knows  for 
years,  has  had  its  .<;eparate  staffing  and  a 


separate  appropriation.  This  past  year, 
we  authorized  this  study  in  depth  in  the 
securities  field,  in  the  operations  of  the 
stock  exchanges.  That  operates  as  a  sep- 
arate committee  but  it  is  one  organized 
for  only  2  years. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  244)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

.S.  Res.  244 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Lf-gislatl',e  Reorganization  Ac* 
of  1946.  as  amended,  in  .accordance  with  i's 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Ba'.iking,  Housing  aiid  Urban  Affairs,  or 
any  subcr.mmittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  fn.)m 
March  1,  1972,  through  Febrtiarj-  28,  1973, 
for  the  purposes  stared  and  within  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  following  sections,  in 
Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  ct#ntlngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
corLsent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  c<  ncerne<;l  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  aiid  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  ser\-lces  of  personnel  of 
:iv  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2,  The  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
i:!g  and  Urban  AfTalrs,  or  any  subconimlttee 
•. hereof .  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972, 
through  February  28,  1973,  to  expend  not  to 
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exceed  $577,000  to  examine,  Investigate,  and 
ai.ike  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  tu  each  of  the  oubjecto  bCt 
forth  below  m  succeeding  sections  of  this 
resolution,  said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the 
re;pjctlve  specific  inquiries  In  nccordance 
with  such  succeeding  section  oi  Aws  reb.j- 
iutiou. 

Sec.  3.  Not  l^j  exceed  $172,000  shail  be 
available  for  a  study   or   iiivestigation  of  — 

1.  b.;nking  and  currency  gericrally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try; 

1 3)   deposit  Insurance; 

i4i  the  Federal  Re.^erve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production  and 
mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  tiie 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices; 

(8)  securities  a:id  exchange  regulations: 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $175,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  housing  and  urban  affairs 
generally. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $230,000  shall  be 
available  for  an  inquiry  and  investigation 
pertaining  to  the  securities  Industry. 

Sec  6.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  Investigation  for 
which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this  reso- 
lution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28, 
1973. 

Sec  7,  E.xpensea  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


.^DDITION.AL     EXPENDITURES     FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  245 » ,  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  for  inquiries  jnd  in- 
vestigations, which  had  been  leported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, with  an  amendment  on 
P'lge  2.  line  D,  niter  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "S10,000"  and  insert  "S25.000"; 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 


Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
p.rrtmg  such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
13iJ  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
i,f  194d.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  iU; 
lurfsdictiou  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
lUUtS  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1972,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973,  In  its  discretlo.i  (1 )  to  make 
expenditure.:,  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbtir.sable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  Tiie  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
tier  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,233,800, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  t-c.  exceed  $35,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  las  authorized  by  section 
202(il  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
.'f  194iJ.  a.-,  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
i25,000  bhall  be  available  for  the  training  of 
•.he  professional  staff  of  such  committee,  or 
i.-iy  subcommittee  thereof  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(J)   of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
tiie  ccmmittej,  or  its  chairman,  from  March 
1.  1972,  through  February  28,  1973,  Is  au- 
tiiorized  in  its,  or  hia  discretion,  U)  to  re- 
c;uire  by  siibpe.ia  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  a:id  production  of  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  aiid  documents;  (2)  to 
iiold  hearings;  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
.idjournment  periods  uf  the  Senate;  (4)  to 
.idmimster  oaths;  and  i5)  take  testimony, 
either   orally   or   by    sworn   statement. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
iiigs,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,   1973, 

Sec,  5,  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  cliairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  re.s- 
olutlon  would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1.- 
23;i,800  diu-ing  the  next  12  months  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
committte  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
iiionth  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$1,383,800  for  that  pui-pose.  The  com- 
mittee estimates  it  will  return  approxi- 


mately SI 33,951 1  of  that  amoiuit  to  the 
T]-ea.->ury. 

The  iiending  request  is  $85,000  less 
thaji  Idit  year  s  authorization  reduced  to 
a  12-month  ba.sis. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  amended  Senate  Res- 
olution 245  by  increasing  the  training 
allotment  therein  from  $10,000  to  S25,- 
000,  without  increasing  the  total  expend- 
iture authorization 

Senator  M,tGNUso.\  ls  chairman  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  Senator 
Cotton  is  its  ranking  minority  member. 

I  might  say  that  the  total  n'Jinber  of 
personnel  autlionzed  is  two  les,^  than 
those  authorized  for  last  year, 

Mr,  ELLENDEK,  Mr,  Pre.'^Kicni,  1  ask 
unaniir.ous  consent  to  have  pnnled  in  the 
Record  a  short  summary  of  the  request 
and  a  cci:>y  cf  the  budget  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  lollows; 


Investiga- 
Amount      tive  staff 


92d,  1st  sess ,  autfiorizatlon  (an- 
nualized)  $1,318,800  60 

92d  Id  sess,  requested 1,233,800  58 

Increase  or  decrease —85,000  —2 

Rules  Committee  reported 1,233,800     

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d, 
1st  authorization -85,000 

Note:  Railroad  industry  investigation  to  be  continued  under 
general  investigations  authorization : 

General  investigations..  -f J95,000  +  4 

employees. 

Railroad  Industry  Scomm -J180,000  -  6 

employees. 

Nel.._ —$85,000 -2  employees. 

BUDGET 

8.  Res  245. 
Conimittee;  Commerce. 

Total  amount  requested $1,233,800.  00 

Consultants     for     full     com- 

mutee   --  35,000.00 

Training  of  professional  staff.  10,000.  00 

Inquiries  and  investigations —     1,  188.  800.  00 
Subject    Cuuiinerce. 
Total    amount    requested    for 

this    inquiry $1,188,800.00 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


MonthU 
salary 


Staff: 


Professional  staff  members  in  following 
general  fields: 

Consumer  and  environmental  protection, 
transportation,  communications,  mer- 
cfiant  marine  and  Coast  Guard,  avia- 
tion, commerce  and  business,  traffic 
and  product  safety,  automobile  in- 
surance, marine  sciences,  fisti  and 
wildlife,  foreign  trade  and  travel, 
industrial  technology,  natural  gas  and 
electric     regulation,     and     criminal 

\Lnvestigation, 


$31,080 
30,303 
29,  785 
29,008 
28,  749 
27,454 
27,195 
26,926 
26,677 
25,900 
24,  864 
24,346 
22,274 
22,015 
21,756 
21,497 
21,238 
20,202 
18, 130 
16,472 
15,540 
15,281 
13,468 
10,360 
19,166 
18,389 
14,24i 
12,950 
12,691 
12,432 
12,173 
10,101 


$2,590,00 
2,525.25 
2,482.06 
2,417.33 
2.395.75 
2  287.83 
2,266.25 
2,  244,  56 
2,223.08 
2,158,33 
2,072,00 
2,028,83 
1,856.16 
1,834.58 
1,813.00 
1,791.41 
1,769,83 
1,683.50 
1,510.83 
1,372,66 
1,295,00 
1,273.41 
1.122.33 
853.33 
1.597.16 
1,532,41 
1,187.08 
1,079,1b 
1,057.58 
1,036.00 
1,014.41 
841.75 


Total  tor 

period  ot 

budget 


$31,080.00 

30,303,00 
59,570,00 
58,016,00 
57,498.00 
27,454.00 
81,585,00 
26,  936, 00 
26,577.00 
25,900.00 
24,854,00 
24,346,00 
22,274,Gu 
44,030,00 
43,512.00 
21,497.00 
42,476,00 
20,202,00 
18,130,00 
16,472.00 
15,540.00 
15,281.00 
13.468.0L 
10,360.00 
19,166.00 
18,389,00 
14  245,  0(, 
25,900,00 
12,691,00 
24,864,00 
12,173.00 
10,101.00 


Position 


Number 


Clerical  staff:  Clerical  assistants  and  stenog- 
raphers. 


Annual 
salary 


$9,S83 
9,065 
8,547 
8,288 
8.029 
7,511 
6,993 
6,475 
2,590 
2,331 


f^onthly 
salary 


$798.58 

755.41 
712.25 
690.66 
669.08 
625.91 
582.75 
539. 58 
215.83 
194.25 


Total  for 

period  ot 

budget 


$5,983.00 

36, 260. 00 

8,547.00 

16,576.00 

24,087.00 

7,511.00 

6,993.00 

6,475,00 

2,590.00 

2,331.00 


Total  inveitigstive  staff. 
Consultants 


58 


1,015,953.00 


Administiative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  tc 

Employees  health  benttd  programs  ($19.42  per  month  per  employee) 

Civil  sei vice  reti rem- ent  fund  ("4  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (30  cents  per  month  per  $l,000coverage). 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies. 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) 

Hearings  (inclusive  ol  lepoiters  fees) ,...^ 

Witness  fees,  expenses  .. 

Stationery,  office  supplies — - 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 

Contingent  fund - 


13,516.32 

76,196.48 

4,244.40 

5,000.00 

30, 000. 00 

23,400.00 

3,  OOO.  OC 

3,500.00 

13,000.00 

950.00 

39.80 


Tota!  administrative  expenses ..-. 172,847.00 


7148 


or. 


he  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The  ques- 
13   on   agreeing    co   the   committee 
en  dm  en  t. 
The      committee      amendm.ent      was 

eed  to. 

:he     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
qutslion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
amended. 

he  resolution  '  S.  Res.  245    js  umend- 
\va.s  agreed  to. 


ti 
an 

a? 


a.5 

ed 


AqpiTION-^L  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
'?HE  CCMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
"TIICT   OF   COLUMBL\ 

'he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resblution  '  S.  Res.  228'  authorizing  ad- 
dit  onal  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  ti:e  District  oi  Columbia  for  mquinea 
and  investigations  which  had  been  re- 
poi  ted  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Ad  ninistration  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  2.  line  5,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceel",  strike  out  "5155,850"  and  insert 
■$150,850"  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
reai: 
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FipiOlved,    That,    lu    holding    hearLngi,    re- 
mg  such   hear.noi.  a-id   n;ak.:.g  ur.esti- 
Dns    a.s    author-zed    ^y    sections    iS-liaj 
133  or  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
]94d.  as  amended,  In  accordance  with  Its 
diction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
R-oles  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Dislrict  of  Culu::.b.a,  vr  any  oUb^  .  m;.;;t- 
thereof.    is    authorized    from    March    1, 
,  through  February  28,   1973,  In  its  dls- 
or.      1)    to  make  exp.'iiditures  from  the 
Ingent  fur.d  of  the  Senate.   (2)    to  em- 
personnel,  and   (3)    with  the  prior  con- 
of  the  Government  depanmeut  cr  agen- 
ncerned  and   the  Committee  on  Rules 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  rennburs- 
basts  the  services   of  perscnr.el   rf   any 
department  or  agency. 
sac.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  u:i- 
;hls  resolution  shall  not  exceed  S150.850, 
Ich  amount  not  to  exceed  $4   lUO  shail  be 
able  for  the  training  of  the  professional 
of  such  comnaitt-ee.  or  any  subcommittee 
under  procedures  specified  by  sec- 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

c.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  Snd- 
together  with  such  recommendations 
egislatlon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
te  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
a:er  tha:i  February  28,  1973 
7.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
resolution  shall  be  paid  frnm  the  con- 
nt  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  v.v.chera 
appjjoved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 

t|on  would  authorize  the  Committee 

he  District  of  Col'ombia  to  expend 

to  exceed  3155.850  dunn?  the  next 

onths  for  inquiries  and  mvestiga- 


During  the  last  session  o:  Cougreiis.  the 
committee  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
month  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
3155.850  for  that  purpose.  The  commit- 
tee estimates  it  will  return  approximate- 
ly S7.400  of  that  amount  to  the  Treas- 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 

crea.>e  of  ,311.950  over  last  year's  author- 
ization reduced  to  a  12-nionth  basis. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 2i!8  by  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  5155,850  to  5150,850,  a  re- 
duction of  35.000. 

Senator  Eacletox  is  chairman  of  the 
Comniittee  on  tiie  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Senator  Mathi.as  is  its  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  .say  that  the 
Sb'.950  increase  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admini-tration  approved  over 
la^t  y2B.v  -.va?  iii  an  amount  rou,:,'hly 
equal  to  the  5'j  iiercent  salary  increase 
the  Senate  voted  for  the  emoloyees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  could  give  an  explanation  of  the 
appropriation  and  request  for  the  train- 
ing u:  personnel  in  the  amount  of  $4,000. 
'.Vhat  kind  of  training  do  they  have  in 
niiiid  ,' 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Le-;;i:!ative  Reorganization  Act,  the  com- 
mittee may  upgrade  its  own  staiT  person- 
nel. It  may  give  them  particular  train- 
ing to  better  quahiy  them  to  do  their 
job.  However,  before  that  can  be  done, 
it  has  to  be  specifically  autlioru'ed  in  the 
autnorizmg  re.-^olution. 

This  is  sometlung  that  has  gone  on  for 
a  number  of  years.  Occasionally  a  staff 
member  will  be  sent  to  one  of  the  col- 
leges or  imiveuities  to  go  through  a 
course  of  upgrading  or  training.  The 
amount  the  committee  requested,  Is 
■•'1  thin— it  is  not  added  onti.i — the  total 
money  requested,  and  they  have  re- 
quested here  a  sum  of  54,000  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  in  Resolution  245,  which  has 
alreadv  been  agreed  to.  there  is  a  request 
tor  S25.0<.i0  for  training  of  personnel. 
Dees  that  mean  that  the  525,000  is  to  be 
spent  in  order  to  train  the  members  of 
the  sta.1  who  woik  on  the.se  committees? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  means 
that  the  Reorganisation  Act  is  subject  to 
ap!)rova!  by  the  committee.  If  they  come 
in  with  a  proposal  to  permit  some  of 
their  staff  to  uo  through  some  kind  of 


course  or  training — as  happened  in  our 
owm  staff  in  the  Senate  in  the  past— 
within  the  limit  authorized,  and  that  is 
not  added  to  the  total  money  allotment 
they  can  send  that  member  of  the  staff 
to  partieiijate  in  tiiat  training  pro\  ided 
it  is  appro-,  ed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sume this  is  the  new  program  provided 
for  under  the  amendm.ent  to  the  Reor- 
f-anization  .-vrt. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  same  procedure  was  followed  in  the 
past.  lIo-.ve\-er,  by  the  Reorganization  Act 
it  was  required  that  it  be  specifically  au- 
thorised 111  the  money  resolution  and 
that  they  specifically  come  to  tire  com- 
mittee for  approval  of  the  training 
course. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  all  the  committees  had  experts, 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  may  say  that  there  are 
a  number  of  very  detailed  regulations 
that  must  be  comphed  with  before  they 
are  permitted  to  participate  in  it.  They 
must  have  worked  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  for  the  committee.  If  they  are  ap- 
proved to  go,  they  must  agree  to  work  for 
a  certain  period  of  time  monitored,  and 
it  is  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  and  has  been  followed  ha  the 
past. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coii-ent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  summary  of  this  aopro- 
priation  with  a  copy  of  the  budget  mem- 
orandum submitted  to  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
"-vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Investi- 
Amount  Staff 


92d,  1st  sess.  authorization  (Annualized).  $143,  900 

92d,  2d  sess.  requested 155'  850 

Increase  Of  decrease j-H  950 

Rules  Committee  reported ......  ISOisSO 

Increase  cr  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 

authorization +6,950 


10 

10 


BUDGET 

S.  Res.  228 

Committee:  District  of  Colunibia, 

Total  amount  requested _.  Sl"i,5,  8=>0.  00 

Consultants  for  full  committee.  .  oO 

Training  of  professional  stafT...         4,  000.  00 


Inquiries  and  Investigations 

Subject:    District    of   €•  - 

lumbla. 
Total    amount    requested 
for  this  inquiry 


151.850.00 


151.850  00 


Position 


iTvest  gative  staff. 
Leg;  1  and  investigative: 

4  sistant  counsel... 

CI  let  investigator 

AdT  inistrative  3nd  clerical: 

A  distant  cler^  (Tearing).. 

Stfcnograsber 


tjtal  invost'gati."  staff... 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  tor 

period  of 
budget 


S25, 382 
19.  425 

10,  360 
9,324 


J2,  115.  16 
1.618,75 

863,33 
777.0a 


J50,  764.  00 
19. 425.  OC 

20,  720.  00 
46.620.00 


Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 
Employees    health    benefit    programs 

(J19.42  per  month  per  employee) i? 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  (7>5  per-  ' 

cent  of  total  salaries  paid). .  jg 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance 
(30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  cover- 

^     age).. 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters' fees) 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph)  "" 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents. 


330.  40 
314  fS 


496.80 
525.  CO 
129.  12 

525.00 


10 


137. 529. 00 


Total  administrative  expenses 14  321.  oO 


le  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admini«tra- 
has  amended  Senate  Resolution  228  by 
redtclng  the  requested  amount  from  SISS.- 
830    0  $150,850  a  reduction  of  $5,000. 


tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 

amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 


T 16  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tir.'n  is  Lir  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
S.  Res.  228)  as  amended. 

The  re.solutlon.  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr.    President,    I 
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would  like  briefly  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity tiJ  tliank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  the  attention  he  Iras 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  for  his  presentation  in  the 
Senate  here  today. 


.'iDDiiTONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMIvIITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
REL.ITIONS  iOR  A  STUDY  OF 
MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
FOREIGN  POLICY  OP  THE  UNITED 
ST.iTES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  .on.-^ider  tiiL- 
resolution  tS.  Res.  237'  authonzing  ad- 
ditional expenditm-es  b..  the  Coriinuttee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  a  study  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.■Administration  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  line  5,  after  tiie  wo.d  'amount  '. 
strike  out  ■•<  I)  ";  in  hne  6,  alter  the  voru 
"e.^ijeed'  ,  strike  out  "$50,000"  and  in- 
sert "^70,000";  and,  m  line  ti,  after  the 
word  "amended  I  ",  strike  out  liie  comma 
and  "and  i2)  not  to  exceed  Si;0,OU'.'  sliall 
be  available  for  the  trannng  of  the  pro- 
fe:5sional  staff  oI  such  commiui.e,  or  aijv 
subcommittee  theieof  i under  procedure.-, 
specified  by  section  202  '  j  >  of  such  Act)  "; 
so  aci  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
port: :ig  such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
•;at:o  IS  as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
1,36  ^f  the  Lcgl.',;ative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Us 
Iv.ri.-diction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  ,st.ind- 
nig  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relationf.  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  Irom  March  1,  1972, 
through  February  28,  1973.  In  its  discretion 
(li  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  ,3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Government  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 


.•Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  sh.all  not  exceed  $375,000 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $70,000  shall 
be  .ivailable  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
li)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended) . 

Slc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  fiud- 
Ings,  together  with  such  recoinmendatlons 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
nut  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conimitiee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent tVind  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $375,000  duiing  the  next  12 
months  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
committee  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
month  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$425,000  for  that  purpose.  The  committee 
estimates  it  will  return  approximately 
$145,000  of  that  amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  is  $96,500  less 
than  last  year's  authorization  reduced  to 
a  12 -month  basis. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
ivules  and  Administration  has  amended 
Senate  Resolution  237  by  deleting  there- 
from the  $20,000  provided  for  training, 
and  adding  that  same  amotmt  to  the  re- 
quested allotment  for  consultants,  for  n 
new  total  of  $70,000  for  that  purpose. 
No  change  in  the  total  rea.uest  would  be 
involved. 

Senator  Fulbright  is  chairman  ol  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Senator  Aiken  is  its  ranking  minority 
leader. 


Mr.  President,  I  may  .^ay  that  the  re- 
auest  IS  for  a  total  authorization  of  seven 
per.-^or.nel  le.^s  than  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel authorized  for  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un:TnimotLs  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  amount  asked  for  and  also  a  copy 
of  the  budget  memorandum  submitted  to 
the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE-S.  RES.  NO.  237 
CALENDAR  NO.  620 


Amount 


92d,  1st  sess.  autliorizatlon  (annualized).  $471,  500 
92d,2d  sess  requested 375,000 

Increase  or  decrease —96,500 

Rules  Committee  reported 375,000 


Invesii- 

gstive 

staff 


25 
IB 


-7 


Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 
autliorization —96,500  . 


NOTE;  US,  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  investigation  to  be 
continued  under  US.  Foreign  Policy  Investigations  authorization 
(per  Chairman  Fulbright): 

U.S.  foreign  policy  investigations.  .+J75,  000        -(~3  em- 
ployees. 
U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia    171,000      -10  em- 
ployees. 


Net. 


-96,500       -7  em- 
ployees. 

BUDGET 

(S.  R«s,  237) 
Committee:   Foreign  Relations. 

Total  amount  requested- $375,  000,  00 

Consultants  for  full  committee.  70,  000.  00 

Training  of  professional  stafl..  0.00 

Inquiries  and  investigation 305.000.00 


Stibject:  Foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Total  amount  requested 
for  this  Inquiry 


305,  000.  00 


Total  for 

Annual 

Monthly 

period  of 

Position 

Number 

salary 

salary 

tjudgot 

Investigative  staff; 

Legal  and  investigative:  Prcfessional  staff 

member 

1 

}32, 893 

$2,741.08 

$32,893.00 

Editorial  and  research: 

Editorial  dir»clor 

18.  907 

l.b75.68 

18,907.00 

Assistant  director 

10,360 

863.33 

10,360.00 

Research  assistant 

12,691 

1,057.58 

38,  073.  00 

SO"  member  

25, 123 

2,  U93.  58 

25,123.00 

uo... 

17,353 

1,446.08 

17,353.00 

Adniinist.-ativa  and  clerical: 

Assistant  clerk 

17,871 
Id,  799 

!,  483.25 
1,316.58 

17,871.00 

Oo 

15.799.00 

Do. 

7.252 

614, 33 

7,252.00 

Do 

10,619 

884. 91 

10,619.00 

Oo 

4,921 

41i...u8 

4.921.00 

Do 

11,555 

971. :5 

11,655.00 

Do 

10,101 

841.75 

20,  202. 00 

Oo 

8.029 

669.  08 

8,329.00 

Do 

5,180 

431.66 

5,180.00 

Total  investigative  stall 

18  .. 

244,237.00 

Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 

Employees  health  benefit  programs  ($19,42  per  month  per  employee) 

Civil  service  retirement  lund  (TV,  percent  o(  total  salaries  paid) 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (30  cents  per  month  per  i!,0oO  cover- 
age)   

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters  fees) 

Witness  fees,  expenses 

stationery,  office  supplies 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 

Contingent  fund 


J4, 194.7/ 
18. 324.  53 

?14.4ii 
2, 000. 00 
3,000.00 
21.000.00 
3,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,829.35 


Total  administrative  expenses 60,763.00 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  com.mitee  amendments  were 
a'- reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreein::  to  the  resolution  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  <S.  Re,-^.  237)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


/DDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS  FOR  IN- 
QUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
icsolution  'S.  Res.  158'  authori.'.incr  ad- 
o^ational  expenditures  bv  the  Committee 
on  Government  Oi  eiations  for  inquiries 
and  investigations  which  had  been  re- 


ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

•\dministration  with  amendments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authori;'e  the  Committee 
on  Government  Open  t;'jns  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,795,310  during  the  next 
12  months  tor  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions 

Dunn.cr  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
comrmtlee  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
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rtonth  period  to  expend  not  to  e.\ceed 

582,200  for  that   purpose.   The   com- 

ttee  estiuiates  it  will  return  approxi- 

rtately   $78,930  oi   that  amount   to  the 

reasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
(tease  of  $334,710  over  last  year's  author- 
ation  reduced  to  a  12-month  ba.sis. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adrmn- 
i4tration  has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
'8  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
cm  81,795.310  to  $1,595,300,  a  reduc- 
m  of  5200,010, 

Senator  McClellan  is  chairman  of  the 
dommittee  on  Government  Operations, 
Senator  Percy  is  its  ranking  minor- 
.•  member, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  I  wish 

ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  why  it 

with  the  reduction  just  indicated  that 

number  of  employees  has  been  in- 

"  from  61  to  77,  or  a  total  increase 

16  new  employees. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 

will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
it  was  agreed  to  earlier  by  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  by 
rs   who  are   principal   parties   in 
cAnnection  with  the  action  on  this  reso- 
lution that  it  would  go  over  to  a  later 
,  This  is  Senate  Resolution  258. 
I  ask  that  action  not  be  taken  on  this 
"ution  and  that  it  be  put  over  to  a 
Ejter  date, 
Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
■efer  that  it  be  put  over  to  a  later  date, 
'cause  I  am  very  embarrassed  to  have 
defend  some  of  these  additional  re- 


quests for  muney  and  employees  when  I 
am  opposed  to  it  generally  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  committee 
members  are  not  here  to  defend  the  posi- 
tion. I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  go  over 
at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  Resolution  258  will  go 
over  for  future  consideration. 


.\DDITION.AL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  >  S,  Res.  231)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In  ular  Affair,^  for  in- 
quiries and  investig-ation.s. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pre.'iident.  this 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  5400,000  during  the 
next  12  months  for  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations. 

During  the  last  ses,';ion  of  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  during  a 
13-month  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
S400.000  for  that  purpose.  The  commit- 
tee estimates  it  will  return  approxi- 
mateiv  $81,000  of  that  amount  to  the 
Trea.sury. 

The  pending  request  is  $24,600  less 
than  last  year's  authorization  reduced 
to  a  12-month  ba.-is. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
-':-:!  without  amendment. 

Senator  J.ackson  i>  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


iair.D.  and  Senator  Allott  is  its  ranking 
ininority  member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  short  tabulation  that  I 
yrcijared,  toi'ether  with  a  copy  of  the 
budget  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
I:it,-3rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTERIOR    .A'iD    KJSULAR    AFFAIRS    COMMITTEE     S.    RES 
■|0,  231,  CALENDAR  ;ij   622 


Investiga- 
Amount      live  staff 


92d,  1st  sess,  authorization  (annualized).  $424,600  20 

92d,  2d  ssss.,  requested. 400.000  20 

Increase  or  decrease —24,600  o 

Rules  Committee  reported 400.  CO'i 

Increase  or  decrease  versu:,  92d,  bl, 
authorization —24,600 

General  investigations —$215,400  -flu  employees 

■  Dtiorial  luel'  and  energy  Invesli- 
saiions _.     -240,000  -10  employees 

Net __      -24,fe00  '. 

BTJDGET 

iS.  Res.  231) 
Committee:  Interior  and  Insular 
.^ifairs: 

T  .tal    amount    requested $400,000.00 

CrinsuUants  for  full  committee-       25,  000.  00 
Training  cf  professional  stafr__  ,00 

Inciulrles  and  investigations. ._     375,000,00 

Subject:  Interior  and  in- 
sular affairs: 

Total    amou!it    requested 

for  this   Inquiry.--    __,     37,'i,000,00 


0  ,ition 


f4  umber 


Annual 
salary 


Monttily 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 

budget 


sstigati.B  staff: 
,egarand  in,e3tigative: 

Sc-;c,3i  counsel.. 

Assistant  counsel .'.'.'.'.....' 

fnvestigator 

Ijitonal  anj  research: 

c 'Mo rial  Ji rector 

Assistant  d I rectnr _'"' 

Research  assistant, 

i3m,ni;tr3tive  and  clerical: 

Asitstan!  clerk  (secretary  to  director) 

Assistant  clerk  (file) 

Stenographer ._   _  \"_ 

Total  invest  gative  staff 


$34,44; 
32,  375 
13,  130 

13,986 
12, 173 
7.252 

10, 878 
6,475 
10, 101 


$2,870,58 
2,697.91 
1,510.83 

1,165.50 

1,014.41 

604. 33 

906.  5U 
539.  58 
841.75 


$34,447.00 
64,  750. 00 
54,  390. 00 

13,986.00 
12,173.00 
14,504.00 

10,878.00 

6, 475. 00 

80, 808. 00 


Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 
Employees  health  benefit  programs  ($19,42  per  month  per  employee)    .  $4  660  80 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  (7;,^,  percent  of  total  salaries  paid)  .  2l'930  83 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 
coverage) 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) "Illllli^I 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters  fees) I""I"II' 

Witness  fees,  expenses , !"!I!I!'!"I'l!!y 

Stationery,  office  supplies I.^I"I!I!I!IIIII1 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) """I'l^Iill" 

Newspapers  magazines,  documents ^11111!" Ill 

Contingent  fund.       '..'.'.'.'..'. 

Total  administrative  expenses 52  589.00 


20  292,411.00 


Mr   ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.-,ident,  I  un- 

r,«tind  ther'^  hn=-.  been  no  increase  in 
tl|e  number  of  employees  in  this  case. 

Mr   CANNON   The  Stn::f  .r  is  corre- 1. 

ere  v,  us  on  the  outline    i  change  of 

pe.-.  .nnel  removed  from  the  National 

lels   iT.c;    Energv   Investiaation.s   Sub- 

.mmittte.  but  thev  were  transferred  to 

staif  of  thf  full  Committee. 
Mr.  ELLENDER,  Is  thi.>  on  a  perma- 
nt  basis? 

Mr    CANNON    They   ^re  '^imply  cnr- 
as  ccmmit'ee  investigating  person- 
they  art    \\<A  part   of   the   pernia- 
staff. 
|vrr    ELLENDER    I   thank    the   Sena- 


11 'd 


i«nt 


The     PRESIDLNG     OFFICER      The 
•4e,,tion   :s   on   agreeing  to   the   resolu- 


ic  n. 

The    resolution     ^S. 
greed  to  as  follows: 


Res.    231'     was 


Resolved.  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
portliig  such  hearings,  and  making  Inves- 
ugatlon  as  authorized  by  .sections  134(a) 
and  13o'  of  tho  Legislative  Reorganisation 
.^ct  of  1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  <:f  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
0:1  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  sub- 
•omnilttee  thereof.  Is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1972.  through  February  28.  1973, 
la  Us  discretion  (li  to  make  extJendltures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
asencv  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rulrs  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
tniburoable  oasis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sue.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resoU'.i-ion  shall  not  exceed  .MOC- 
000,  of  which  amount  ( ! »  not  to  exceed 
S20.noo  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment cf  the  services  of  Individual  coiisult- 
ants.  or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ised by  .section  202(1)  of  the  Lfgislatlvc  Re- 
organization  Act  of   1946,  as  amended) . 


Sec.  3.  To  a,-sl5t  the  committee  in  a  .study 
of  national  fuels  a. id  energy  policv  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Re.soUitlo.i  45,  aereed  to  May 
3,  1571.  the  chairman  aud  rar.king  minority 
memlxT  of  eacli  of  the  Committees  on  Corn- 
mere-:!  and  Public  Works,  or  members  of 
such  ommitters  desi  ::;att:d  bv  such  cl  rlr- 
inea  and  ranking  miriority  members  to  serve 
in  their  place.-,  and  itic  ra  .king  rnajcrity 
and  mi.iorlty  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or.  Atomic  Encrsv.  or  Sen.Tte 
members  of  that  committee  designated  by 
such  rankl-ng  majority  ai:(J  mll^critv  Sou- 
ate  members  to  .serve  In  their  plrices.  .shall 
participate  and  shall  serve  a.s  ex  officio 
members  of  the  committee  lor  tl:;^  puri^ose 
of  cn.-iductli.g  th?  fuels  a::d  eueri^v  policv 
study. 

S-c.  4.  The  committee  sinill  rtpcrt  its 
findln.gs.  together  with  such  rconunenda- 
tlon;  for  Icglslatinn  as  it  denr  aci'-Lsr-hlp  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prn^-tlcable  d.^e. 
but   not   'ator  than   February  28     1073, 

Sec.  5.  Expenses  ot  tl^ie  committee  under 
this  resolution  sSiall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upo:.  vraiciiers 
approved  i)y  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
inE  COMMITlJr.E  ON  lilE  JUDI- 
CJ.W.Y  FOR  INQTJIRIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

The  Senate'  procteaed  to  conside;  the 
resolution  tS.  Res.  25G^  authorizin,,  ad- 
ditional exp?nditures  by  the  Comm'ttee 
on  the  Judiciary  "or  inc;i!ir;es  and  invc:- 
ti:.ai;ons  vrhich  h.id  been  reported  from 
the  Comniitce  •  on  Ku!c-j  and  Adminis- 
traii^'ii  with  amendment-;  on  pai-c  2,  line 
7,  afu.  th.'  uoicl  ■■exc';-ed".  .strike  out 
'■$3,994,200"  and  insert  ••$3,647,700'  ;  m 
line  23,  after  the  word  •'exceed",  strike 
out  ■■3353,900"  and  in.->ort  ■■S318,900":  on 
page  3.  line  3.  after  the  word  "exceed". 
otrike  out  "$769,500"  and  insert  "S713,- 
500'  :  in  line  8,  after  ihe  v,  ;ji-d  "excoed", 
strike  out  "$244,000"  and  insert  "$223,- 
000  '.  iU  line  13.  after  the  word  '  exceed", 
strike  out  "SSOO.OOO"  anc  insert  ■■S27i/.- 
000":  m  Ime  18.  after  ihe  v.ord  'exceed '. 
strike  out  "$220,000"  and  insert  "S195.- 
500":  on  page  4,  line  1,  aft'.'r  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$253,000"  and 
insert  "$207,500";  in  hue  4.  after  the 
',vord  ■■exceed",  strike  out  ■■$599,356.78" 
and  m.-ert  •■S532,50i'i"-  :n  line  U.  aft>:r 
the  word  "such",  strike  out  "S599.356.78" 
and  insert  "S532.5C0"-  in  line  22,  aftei- 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  ".0340,000" 
and  insert  "$312,000'.  on  page  5,  line  3, 
af'i^er  the  word  "cxccrd".  strike  out 
■'ol40,000  '  and  inArl  "Sl33,000";  in  line 

II  aiier  ihc^  word  'exceed',  strike  out 
"3174,500"   and   in.sert  "$160,500";   and. 

III  liiu  15,  after  the  word  "r^xceed".  strike 
out  •■.S220,000"  and  in  :crt  "S192  000"; 
.so  as  to  make  the  r.  solution  -read; 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing sucli  he:irings.  aud  making  investig.aions 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136 
of  the  Legislative  Reorg:inization  Act  of  1946, 
as  ame:ided,  and  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  t-enate  so  far  as  applicable. 
the  Connnittee  on  tiie  Judiciary,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  atilhurized  from  March 
1,  1972.  through  February  28.  1973.  for  the 
purpose.s  s;ated  and  witriin  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  foUowuig  sections,  in  ;us  Uis- 
cretion  ill  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
con-.ingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ 
per.-i/unel .  and  (3)  with  the  priur  consent  of 
the  giivernment  department  ur  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rviles  and  .Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  re.mbursable  basis 
the  services  or  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
or  anv  subcommittee  thereof,  is  atithorized 
fro:n  March  1,  1972,  through  February  28, 
1973.  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $3,647,700  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matter.;  pertaining 
to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  beluw  In 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution,  said 
ftinds  to  be  allocated  to  tlie  respective  spe- 
cific inquiries  and  to  tlie  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1'!   of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 


of  191:6.  a.s  amended!  in  accordance  wnth 
iucl-i  bUccetiUing  sections  of  this  resoluuuu. 
For  tlie  purposes  of  thio  resolution,  tlie  cuin- 
mittee  or  a  duly  authorized  sabcuminii ;:•'.' 
thereof,  or  the  chairma.i  of  the  committee  or 
of  such  subcommittees,  or  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  cr  of  .  uch  subcommittee 
de.iignated  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tt-e,  n-;ay  is.^.ie  tubpenas  under  the  authority 
vested  .n  liie  committee  by  section  134(a)  of 
such  .let. 

SEC.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $318,900  shall  be 
.uailable  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  ad- 
ministrative p*-.ictice  and  procedure,  of 
'vhich  amount  not  to  exceed  i>3,000  may  be 
eAi>ended  ior  the  procurement  of  individual 
coiLsultants  or  organizations   -,.hereaf. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $713,500  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  anti- 
trust and  monopoly,  of  whicli  amoant  not  to 
excc-c-d  510,000  may  be  exi:ended  for  the  pio- 
^..remcnt  .,1  individual  const  1  tan  us  or  or- 
tianizatioiis  tl-iereof. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $223,000  shall  t>e  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  cf  constitu- 
tional amendments,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $7,000  may  be  expended  f  jr  the  pro- 
c-urement  of  indiviciual  consultants  or  or- 
ga.i.zations  thereof. 

Sec.  ti.  Not  to  exceed  $279,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  con- 
.--tifatioi-ial  rights,  of  whicli  amount  not  to 
cxccca  $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
pr..cure:ne--. I  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Not  to  exceed  $195,500  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $13,500  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Federal 
charters.  I'ulidays.  and  celebration-:. 

Sec.  9.  Not  to  e.xceed  $230,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  im- 
migration and  naturalization. 

Sec.  10.  Not  t^  exceed  $207,500  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  iuvcatigation  of  im- 
provemenii.  in  judicial  machinery. 

oEC.  11.  Not  to  exceed  $532,500  shall  be 
available  for  a  complete  and  continuing 
study  and  investigation  of  di  the  adminis- 
tration, operation,  and  enforcement  uf  the 
I.iternal  Security  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
{'2 1  tlie  adininistraiiou.  operation,  and  en- 
forcement Of  other  lavvs  relating  to  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  and  the  protection  of  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States,  and  (3i 
the  extent,  nature,  and  e'fect  cf  subversive 
activities  In  tha  United  .States,  its  territories 
anci  po.ssessious,  including,  bin  not  limited 
to,  espionage,  tc.botage,  and  Infiltrat  on  by 
persons  who  are  or  may  be  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  foreign  government  or  organi- 
z.^tiou  Controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement  or  any  other  n-iovemerit  seeking 
1:1  rrverthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statc-i  by  force  and  violence  or  otherwise 
threatening  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  Sta'ies.  Of  l-ucIi  $532,500,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $:j,600  mav  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  individual  cojisultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Six  12.  Nor  to  exceed  $312,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  ju- 
venile delinquency,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $14  000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
procurement  of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations tliereof. 


Sec.  13  Not  to  exceed  $133,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  pat- 
ent.?, trade  .narks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  14.  Not  to  exceed  $74,900  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  na- 
tional penitentiaries,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Not  to  exceed  $160,500  shall  be 
available  It  a  .'cudy  or  Invc  tigation  of  ref- 
ugees and  es  aptes. 

Sec.  16.  No*  to  exceed  $61,900  shall  be 
available  1  r  a  study  or  Investigation  of  re- 
vision and  codification. 

Sic.  17.  Not  to  exceed  $192,000  shall  be 
available  for  li  study  or  investigation  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, of  wh'ch  amount  not  to  exceed  $16,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of. 

Sec  18.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable 
with  respect  to  each  study  or  investigation 
for  which  exi:;nditnre  Is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February 
28,  1973. 

Sec.  19.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  .Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chalrm.in  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  F resident,  this  res- 
oluticn  would  fUthciJ^e  the  Ccmirittee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$3,994,200  during  the  ne>t  12  months 
for  mquiiics  ?rd  <rve'.tig."t::ns. 

During  the  last  sesrion  cf  Corgress 
the  committee  was  ajthciized  during  a 
13-mcnth  pviiod  to  ex.rend  not  to  exceed 
$3,871,300  icr  ilitH  rurpcsc.  The  com- 
mitte2  estini?tes  it  will  reti'm  approxi- 
mately $34r,4C0  of  ..."^at  amcrrt  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  pending,  leqi^ct  inclrdes  an  in- 
crease of  $420,200  Over  la^t  year's  au- 
thorizatior  ledu  3d  to  a  12-month  basis. 

The  Committee  on  R.-ies  end  Adn  mis- 
tration  has  amerded  Senate  Rerolution 
256  by  redui  in-i  the  rcqcestfii  mnoi'nt 
from  '$3,C94,ir'J  to  SCt5..70C,  a  reduc- 
tion of  S34e,50C. 

Senator  Easil\nd  is  ^hfirffan  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Jrdi'iiy.  and  Sena- 
tor Hruska  i5  Its  rankirg  ir-nori.y  mem- 
ber. 

Mr  President,  there  a.e  a  nr.rber  cf 
amendmtrts.  If  the  dirtinfed'  htd  Sen- 
ator from  Loi'i.'^iana  1ms  rr  objection.  1 
ask  urarimo.'s  conser!  th  i  tht  arrend- 
ments  be  con.«'dcred  en  blo\ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  'Without 
ob.iection,  ihe  airendirenis  wil'  b?  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  err.  run 
through  these  briefy  and  give  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  by  the  Co.nmit- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administraticr. 


Purpose 

Amount 

Section 
No. 

\l 

14 
15 
16 
17 

Purpose 

Amount 

Section 
No. 

Requested 

Amend- 
ment 

Approved 

Requested 

Amend- 
ment 

Approved 

3 
i 
i 

Administiative  tJidctict;  and  trocedure 

Antitrust  and  monopoly . 

Constitutional  ampndments                  

$353, 9Q0 
769,  5Dn 
244, 000 
300.  000 
220, 000 
13,  500 
230, 000 
253,  000 
599. 000 

-$35,  000 
-56,000 
-21,000 
-21,000 
-24,  500 
0 
0 
-45,500 
-66,  500 

$318,  900 
713,500 
223,  000 
279,  000 
195.  500 
13,  500 
230, 000 
207.  500 
532,  500 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Patents,  trademarks,  etc       . 

Penitentiaries.      

Refusees  and  escapees 
Revi'iinn  and  codification. .. 
Separation  ot  powers 

Total 

$340.  000 

140.000 

74,900 

174,  500 

61,900 

..      220, 000 

-$?8  000 

-7,000 

0 

-14  000 

0 

-28.  000 

$312,000 
133.000 
74,  900 

6 

7 
S 

Constitutional  rights 

Criminal  laws  and  procedures 

f^o't^ral  charters,  etc 

Immigration,  naturalization. 

Improvements  in  judicial  machinery 

Internal  security. 

160,  500 
61,900 
192,  000 

9 
10 
11 

3,994,200 

-348.500 

3, 647,  700 
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The  loLiii  jtufl  personnel  lequcoiecl 
H,'a.^  an  increase  of  six  over  those  re- 
luested  last  year. 

The  statement  I  made  earlier  to  the 
Senator  from  Loui,^;ariii  woiild  :ipply 
lere.  With  the  amount.-,  of  the  reduction 
.vc  hiive  made  I  am  iatii>fied  the;,  vviii  not 
3e  able  Lo  make  thote  increases  in  the 
;otui  number  ol  ->tair  tiiat  iiave  been  m- 
iicateu. 

Mr-.  ELLENUIlK  In  other  words,  a^  I 
inderst Aiid  tire  Senator,  it  would  be  up 
:o  the  conun;tt(.e  to  live  .utiiin  the  budg- 
;t  and  it  is  tiie  upinion  uf  the  ciiairman 
hat  the  .^tatT  \^ould  httve  to  be  eut  back, 
Mr.  CANNON,  It  .s  my  upinion  the-. 
vouid  not  be  able  to  make  those  addi- 
lons  to  file  italf.  becHU>e  v.f>  luivf-  ve- 
iuced  their  total  budget  request  by  a 
iu.irter  to  a  half  million  doilar>, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  tliere 

:e  14  sections  under  the  Committee  on 

he  Judiciary,  one  of  which  deals  with 

he  so-called    temporary   Subcommittee 

(in  Juvemle  Delinquency, 

This  subcL-mmittee  -jet  us  start  m 
1953. 

In  "he  Co.M>:,Essiu-NAL  Record  of  the 
lirst  sessiun  uf  tlie  8Jd  Cunuiess  m  1953. 
:  lie  follow  ing  C0ikiqu\'  appealed  , 

Mr,  Lllendeb.  Mr  Presideni.  niav  we  have 
:  e.'iplaiuiti  Jii  of  tlif  reai'lvilli-U'' 
Mr.  Hx.vDRicK,so.% ,  Mr,  President,  I  shall 
laclly  explain  i.ii.s  resi.lution  I;  aiuhor- 
±es  a  study  t-f  juvenile  delinquency,  lu- 
causes  and  cuntiibutuig  factors,  throughout 
:h.e  cc'uutry  by  a  subcommittee  ut  ti;e  Cuia- 
riittee  on  the  Judiciarv.  The  purpose  of  the 
oLudy  Is  lo  suggest  m  a  report  to  be  iUbmlt- 
t5d  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  Januarv-  31, 
1954,  such  legislation  a.s  may  be  found  to  be 
ajppropriate 

Mr.  ELLtNDEfl,  Since  the  Senator  from  Nevi- 
J|ersey  is  the  author  of  ih;s  resolution.  I  have 
o  doubt,  that  he  will  be  appointed  a  mem- 
tier  of  the  suQconimlttee.  I  hope  so;  and  I 
l^ope  he  '■".111  come  to  the  Senate  next  year 
■J'lthuut  a  request  for  more  funds. 

Mr.  Hendrickson,   I  sincerely  hope  that   I 
shall  be  able  to  come  before  the  Senate  and 
-?port  e.\actl.    the  result  whlcli   the  Senator 
■om  Louisiana  v.-'she.- 

In  the  Senate  ccUoquy.  the  foilov.mg 
statement  from  tht'  Senatoi-  from  Nev, 
ucrsey  aL,o  appeared,  as  quoted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  first  ses- 
.fon  of  the  83d  Congress,  page  849; 

Mr  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  if  I  may 
I'^ave  the  privilece  of  serving  on  the  subcom- 

::tee.  we  shall  no:  u^e  all  oi  the  i44,000  be- 
cfeuse  I  think  we  shall  receive  aid  from  agen- 
c  .es  of  the  Suites  and  Irom  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Governiuen.  ichich  will  make  un- 
zccesswy  the  employment  of  all  the  contem- 
i  la'.ed  pe'ionnet 

I  repeat  this  quote,  btcaust-  it  show.=. 
ow  much  m  eiror  the  belief  was  that 
ajdditional  emp'cyees  -Aould  not  be  added 
to  the  Senate  staff.  During  the  debate. 
Mr,  Hendrickson.  who  was  subsequently 
lairman  of  [he  subcommittee,  stated 
ajs  follows: 

I  can  give  assu.-.-.i.'-e,  with  the  understanrt- 
:te  of  course,  -hat  I  shall  be  a  member  of 
t:ie  Subcommittoe — If  I  have  the  good  for- 
tjine  to  be  a  men; oer  of  It — that  I  s.hal!  1:.- 
l.-at   v.c  ccvmj'Iete  our  work   by   the  -line 


The  1954  resolution  extended  the  life 
c^  th-  subcommittee,  calling  for  S17.5  - 
0)0.  an  increase  from  the  $44.00^  request 
ill  the  origmal  re.^oiution. 


As  the  beiiate  knows,  Llus  so-called 
"temporary"  s^ibcommittee  ha-^  been  ex- 
tended eveiY  year  sin^e 

Tliis  year's  resolution  calls  for  $312,000 
fur  Its  operation.  Since  its  inception,  a 
total  of  $3,464,959  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  it.  If  this  year's  figure  is  included. 
the  total  becomes  $3,776,959. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
-iuest  or  each  .■■ubr.jmmittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciarj'  Committee  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  \vith  a  copy  of  th.;^  amount 
originally  asked  for  by  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE    S.  RES    NO.  256, 
CALENDAR  NO.  623 

AGGREGATE  REQUEST 


Investigalivi! 
Amount  stall 


92d.  1st  sess.  authorization 

(annuahzed)   ..  $3,574,000 

92d.  2(1  sess   requested 3,994,200 

Increase  or  decrease 4-420,200 

Rules  Committee  reported. '_[  3. 647! 700 

Increase  or  decrease  versus 

93d,  1st  authorization -i-73,700 


181 
187 

6 


SEC.  3     ADM.  PRAC.  AND  PROCEDURES 


Investi- 
gative 
Amount  staif 


92cJ,  1st  sess  authoreation  (annualized)    J300  500 
52t   ?d  sess.  requested 353,900 

i    ;  case  or  decrease  -(-53.400 

Huies  com.ni'tee  reported 318,900 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 
authorization      _ -^-18, 400 


15 
15 


SEC.  4.-ANTITRUST  At^O  MONOPOLY 


Investiga- 
Amount      tive  stall 


9ij  istsess,  authorization(annualized)  J71S.  200                31 

32s  ids-ss    requested 769,500                31 

Increase  or  decrease      +51300                  0 

Rules  Committee  reported.. 713,'50O 

CTPsse  or  decrease  .eis.,s  92d.  1st 

author.zation.. —4,700 


SEC.  5— CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 


Investiga- 
Amount      live  staft 


32d,  ist  sess.  auinorization  (annualiZMl).  $211,000  U 

92d,2dsess  requested 244,000  11 

Increase  or  decreas»     -4-33.000  0 

Rijtes  Com '11, fee  repor'ed 223! 000 

ii'Crease  or  decrease  versus  92d,  lat 
authorization +12,000 

I        SEC.  6.    CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Investiga- 
Amount      live  staff 


March  6,  1972 


J2d,  lst"iess.  authoriiation  (annualized)    $267,  700 
Siiu  2d  Hess,  requested  3oo  wn 


M 
!5 


Iricrrjiit  ur  decrrjse. . 
Rules  Committee  reported 


r 32.  300 

279.000 


SEC.  /-CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 


Amoijn' 


Investi- 
gative 
staft 


92d,  1st  SPSS,  authortzat.cn  (annualized)  $193,  900 

:J^d,  id  Sess,  requested..  220,000 

I  icii^ase  ur  decrease +26,100 

.Rules  Commitfee  reported... 195!  500 


"Crease  or  decrease  versus  92d,  Is* 

authorization. 


-1.600 


SEC,  3-FEDERAL  CHARTERS.   ETC. 


investiga- 

Amount      live  staff 


92d,  lit  ses-,,  authorization  faiinualized).  $8  800 

92d,  2r)  sess,  requested     13,500 

Iricrea'e  or  decrease   . +4,700 

Rules  Committee  reported 13!  500 

Increase  or  decrease  j«rsiis   92d,    1st 

authorization _._' .,-4^  700 


SEC.  9     r/IMIGRATIO'J     NATURAL  IZATIOII 


Amouit 


92d,  Istsess.  autnorizationfannu  ilizsj;  S224  800 

92d,  2d  sess.  requested. 230,000 

i-icrease  or  i;ecrea'.e     _    --5,200 

Rules  Committee  reported      !  23o!o00 


lit^estigz- 
tive  staff 


10 
10 


Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 
authorization _ 


-5,200 


SEC.  la-IMPROVEME'^TS  IN  JUDICIAL  MACHINERY 


Investiga- 
Amount      five  staff 


92d,  1st  sess.  autliorizafion  (annualized)    $239, 600 
92d.  2d  sess.  requested. 253,000 

Increase  or  decrease r  13,  500 

Rules  committee  reported 207!  5O0 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 
authorization _         —32  000 


16 
16 


SEC.  11      INTERNAL  SECURITY 


liivestiga- 

A,Tiouiit       l:ve  staff 


92d,  1st  ieis  auihorizalioii  (annualized)    $572  300 
92n   2d  ses.    requested      599  000 


27 
27 


increase  or  decrease 
Rules  Co.Timittee  reported. 


^25  700 
5,32.  500 


Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d.  1st 
authorization —39.800 


SEC    12     JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 


Investi- 
gative 
Amount  staff 


Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  Ist. 
au'honzation., '     411,300 


92d,      1st     sess.      authorization     (an- 

"•ualized)         . $284,600 

92d,  2d  sess.  requested. 340,000 

Increase  or  decrease          ^55,400 

Rules  Committee  reported. 312! ()00 

Increase  or  decrease,  versus  92d.  1st 

authorization -27,400 


March  6,  1972 
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SEC,  13-PATENTS,  TRADEMARKS,  ETC. 


Amount 


92d,  1st  sess,  authorization  (annualized).  $129. 300 

92d!  2d  sess.  requested ,    .  140,000 

I nc; ease  or  decrease +10.700 

Rules  Committee  reported 133,000 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 

sess.,  authorization +3,700  . 


Investi- 
gative 
staff 


SEC.  14-PENITENTIARIES 


SEC.    16— REVISION    AND    CODiFiCATION 

Investiga-       — . 

Amount       tive  staff  (^^^j^. 

— gativt 

Amount  staft 

Rules  Committee  reported 74,900 

Increase  or  decrease,  versus  92d,  1st                                          92d,lstsess.authorizafion(annualized)..    J58,800  3 

authorization -^19,600 92d,  2d  sess.  requested.... 61,900  3 

Increase  or  decrease ..    +3.100  0 

Rules  Committee  reported $61,900 

Increase    or    decrease,    versus  92d, 

1st  authoriZi'tion +3.100  

SEC.  15-REFUGEES  AND  ESCAPEES 

SEC.  17-SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

Investiga- 
Amount      tive  staff  Investiga- 
Amount      tive  itatf 


Investiga- 
Aniount      five  staff 


92d,  1st  sess.  authorization  (annualized)    $143,  000 
92d,  2d  sess.  requested $174,500 


10 

10 


92d  Istsess.  authorization  (annualized)-.    $55,300 
92d!  2d  sess.  requested... 74,900 


Increase  or  decrease. 


-31,400 


92d.  1st  sess  authorization  (annualized).  $166,200 
92d,  2d  s«ss.  requested 220,000 

Increase  or  decrease +53,000 


S 
12 


Rules  Committee  reported 160.^00 Rules  c;m,;;:.;;r;e;^ed;;;;;:::;!:::     m:000 


Increase  or  decrease,  versus  92d,  1st 
authorization -t- 17, 400 


Increase  or  decrease +19,600 


+1 


Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st, 
authorization +25, 800 


BUDGET-SECTION   3;  SUBJECT:    ADMINISTRATIVE   PRACTICE  ANu    PROCEDURE;   TOTAL 
AMOUNT  REQUESTED  FOR  THIS  INQUIRY    $353,900 


Position 


Number 


Annua' 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 
budget 


Investigative  staff: 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Chief  counsel 

1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

$34, 447 
26,418 
31,857 
21,  756 
34,447 
23,569 

15,799 
9,324 
8,806 
8,806 

12,950 

$2,870,58 
2,201.50 
2,654.75 
1,813.00 
2,  870.  58 
1,964,08 

1,316,58 
777.00 
733.83 
733. 83 

1,079.15 

$34,447 

Assistant  counsel  ..          .... 

79,254 

Chief  investigator 

Investigator 

31,857 
21,756 

Minority  counsel 

34.44" 

Editorial  and  research:  Research  assistant 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Chief  clerk  and  special  assistant 

Assistant  clerk 

23,569 

15,799 
18,648 

Do .- 

Secretary 

Clerks  tor  minority.. 

8,806 

8,806 

25,  900 

Total  investigative  staff 

15 

303,289 

Consultants 

3  . 

3,000 

Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 

Employees  health  beneht  programs  ($19.42  per  month  per  employee). 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  (73^  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) .     . 

Federal  employees  group  lite  insurance  (30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 

coverage).. 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies. ...     . 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  tees). 

Witness  fees,  expenses .     

Stationery,  office  supplies 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents... .. 

Contingent  fund .. 

Total  administrative  expenses 


3,496 

22.747 

1,220 

1,500 

7,0C0 

3,500 

2,500 

1,0DC 

3,00l 

80u 

47,611 


Note:  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  3  of  S,  Res,  256  by 
reducing  the  requested  amount  from  $353,900  to  $318,900   a  reduction  of  $35,000. 

BUDGET-   SECTION  4.  SUBJECT,  ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY.  TOTAL  AMOUNT  REQUESTED 
FOR  THIS   INQUIRY,  $769,500 


Position 


Investigative  staff: 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Chief  counsel  or  staff  director 

General  counsel.. 

Special  counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

Chief  economist   

Economist 

Editorial  and  research:  Editorial  cJirector 
Administrative  and  clerical: 

Chief  clerk , . 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director). 

Stenographer. ....     

Information  clerk 

Telephone  operator. 

Messenger 


Number 


1 
1 

10 
1 

3 
1 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


$32  893 
31.  598 
29.  008 
25,  382 
29,526 
29,500 
19  684 

16,  576 
13,986 
10,878 
11,396 
8,288 
8,029 


$2,741.08 
2.633.  16 
2.417.33 
2,115.  16 
2,  460.  50 
2,  458.  33 
1.640.33 

1,381.33 
1,165.50 
906.50 
949.  66 
690.  66 
669.  08 


Total  fur 

period  of 

budget 


$65  78c.  OC 
31,598.00 
29,  008.  Ot' 

253,  820.  OC 
29,  526.  or 
88,  500,  00 
19.684  00 

16,  576.  Uu 
13,  986.0L 
76,  146.00 
11.396.00 
8,  288.  OC 
8,  029.  00 


Total  investigative  staff. 


31 


652.  343.  00 


Consultants.. 


10,  000. 


Positio 


Number 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 
t;udget 


administrative  expenses. 
Agency  contribution  to 

Employees    health    benefit    program 

($19.42  per  month  per  emplovee) J7. 224.  24 

Civil    service    retirement    fund    (7}^ 

percent  of  total  salaries  paiu)         48,925.73 

Federal  employees  group  life  insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 

coverage) .   2,750.00 

ReinOursaDle  payments  to  agencies 2.000.00 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) _ '...'.'...  2?!  000.  00 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  tees) "S.'.....'.'...  l!  10o!oO 

Witness  lees,  expenses 10  000. 00 

Stationery,  office  supplies ".".!!!II!.  2!000!00 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) 3!  000. 00 

Newsoapers.  magazines,  documents. 3!  000.  00 

Contingent  fund..    . 157.03 

Total  ad  mini  strati  n;  exje  uses.. 107, 157.00 


Note-  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  4  of  S.  Res.  256  by 

reducing  the  requested  amount  from  $759,500  to  $713,500,  a  reduction  ot  $56,000. 

BUDGET-SECTION  5:  SUBJECT:  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS,  TOTAL  AMOUNT 
RtQUESTED  FOR  THIS  INQUIRY,  $244,  000 


Position 


Number 


Annual 

salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  ol 

budget 


Investigative  staff 

Legal  and  investigative. 

Chiet  counsel 

Special  counsel  (minority) 

..        , 

J27,972 
32.  IH 
19,943 

16,058 

19.943 
19  943 
26.677 

9.065 
18,  806 
17.914 

$2,331.00 
2, 676. 33 
1.661.91 
1.338.16 

1  661.91 
1  661.91 
2.223.08 

755.41 
733.83 
992,83 

$27,972.00 
32  116  00 

Assistant  chiel  counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

Editorial  and  research; 

Editorial  director 

0 

19.943.00 

32. 116.0C 

19  943.00 

Research  director 

Staff  member  (minority) 

1 

19  943.00 
26.677.00 

Aiiministrative  and  clerical: 

Chiet  clerk 

9,065.00 

Assistant  chief  clerk 

Stenographer  (minority)... 

1 

8,806.00 
11,914.00 

Totdi  invest'galive  staff 

11  . 

208,495.00 

Consultants. 


7,000.00 


Administrative  expense^ 
Agency  contribution  to. 

Emp'oyees   health    benefit   programs 

($19.42  per  month  per  employee)... 

Cud    service    letnement   fund   (7i4 

percent  ol  total  salaries  paid) , 

Federal  employees  group  hie  insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 

coverage)    .  .    

Hearings  (inclusive  ot  reporters'  tees) , 

Witness  lees,  expenses 

Stationery,  office  supplies 

Communications  (te'ephone,  telegraph) 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents , 

Contingent  fund  . 


Total  administiative  e>penses. 


?  563  44 
15.637.13 


700. 00 
3,500.00 

900. 00 

500.00 
3.800.00 

825.00 
79.43 

28.505.00 


Note:  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  5  of  Senate 
Resolution  256  by  reducing  the  requested  amount  from  $1144  000  to  $223,000,  a  reduction 
ot  $21,000. 
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-SECTION  5;   SUBJECT:  CONSTiTUTlONAi.  R  CHTS;  TOTAL  AMOUNT  REQUESTED 
FOR   THIS    INQU'RY,    J'00,000 


Position 


Numbet 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


estigatxe  itart 
Legal  and  investigative. 

Chief  counsel  an.1  staff  director 

Minority  counsel. .  

C3u-isel  

Do 
J:j:5t3-t  :Cij'i5ei 
:  j  "!■  i'  3-d  researcn 

Pfolessioiial  staff  merTioer. 
LjitQ'iai  ,is5i;tant 
i  :  -liiistrati.e  and  clerical 
"nief  clerk 
Secretary  to  director 
Secretary 
Do. 
Do 
Clerical  assistant 

Total  investigative  staff   . 

suitant'. 

Tiin'strative  expenses 
i^pnry  contrioution  to 

Emytoyees    dealth    Denefit   ;)rogranis 

($19.42  per  montfi  per  employee) 
Civil    ser.ice    retirerreit    fund    (7'_, 

percent  of  total  salaries  paid) 
Federal    emioyees   group    life    insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  montfi  per  Jl.OOO 
coverage) 
Trj.ei  (mclusi-e  of  field  investigations; 
Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) 
Witness  fees,  expenses 
Stationery,  office  supplies 
Communications  (teleohone   telegraph) 
Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 
Contingent  'und 


!       J33,92S      $2,827.41 
1        31.598       2.633  16 
1        18.907        1.575.58 

1  18.130        1.510.83 

2  15.022        1,251.83 

1        23. 569        1 
1        11.396 

964.  08 
949.  66 

1        17,094        1 
1        15.281        1, 
1         14.504        1 

1  10.878 

2  9, 065 
1         7,511 

15         

424.  50 
273.41 
208.  66 
906. 50 
755.41 
625. 91 

— - 

. -^ 



250,971.00 
10.000.00 


3.  495.  60 

18,822.82 


T^ 


31  a  iTi'nistntwe  expenses 


946.  80 
500.00 
500,  OU 
000.00 
500. 00 
OOO.  00 
000. 00 
263,78 


39.  029.  00 


:'=    The  Com-nittee  on  Rules  and  Ad'ninistration  has  amended  section  6  ot  S.  Res.  256  by 
.cing  the  requested  amount  'rom  $390,000  to  $279,000.  a  reduction  ol  $21,000. 


a  ,DGET     SECTION    7: 


Position 


r^al'.e  staff 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Chief  counsel. 

Assistant  counsel     ..    . 

Minority  counsel 
-dmnistra'ive  and  clerical: 

Chief  clerk    .... 

Stenographer. 


SUBJECT:    CRIMINAL    LAWS    AND    PROCEDURES: 
REQUESTED  FOR  THIS  INQUIRY.  $220,000 


TOTAL    AMOUNT 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 
budget 


1  $32,893  $2,741.08  $32,893.00 
3  21,238  1.769  83  63.714.00 
1        32.116        2.676.33       32.116.00 


16,058 
10,360 


1.338.16 
863.33 


6.  058.  00 
31.080.00 


Total  investigative  staff 


9 .  175.861.00 


Coi  sultanSs 


iinistrative  expenses 
-se-cy  contribution  to: 

Employees   health    benefit    programs 

C$19.42  per  month  per  employee) 
Civil  service  re'i'ement  fund  1 7' .-  per- 
cent of  total  salaries  pa'd) 
Federal  employees  group  life  insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 
coverage) 
Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies 
Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations). 
Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) 

Stationery,  office  supplies     

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) 
Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 
Contingent  fund- 

Tjtai  administrative  expeiues    .. 


2.021.76 

13.189.57 

655.  20 

20.  UOO.  00 

1.500.03 

2,  000.  00 

700.  00 

700.  00 

500. 00 

2,  872. 47 

44. 139. 00 


?'e    'ie  committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  7  of  S   Res  256  by 

8  'he  requesferi  amount  from  $220,500  to  $195,500.  a  reduction  of  $24,500. 

lUDGET     SECTION  8,  SUBJECT    FEDERAL  CHARTERS   HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRATIONS; 
TOTAL  AfHOUUT  REQUESTED  FOR  THIS  INQUIRY,  $13,500 


Position  Nuir.bei 

•ative  and  clerical. 
ntai  lOvestiga'ivestart.  ....  1 


s'.^a'i.e  start    A..:m 
i.»t  ;;»rk. 


Total  for 

Annual  Monthly  period  ot 

salary  salary  budget 


1      $10,101  $841.75      $10,101.00 


10,  101. 00 


Total  for 

period  of 

budget 


.         ,          ..  Total  for 

Position                                                         M      I,                ?"^'          ^°"'"'^  ueriodof 

'^''^''""'                                                      Number         salary             salary  budget 

Consultants _ 

Administrative  expenses  ^^^^^^^ 
Agency  contribution  to 
Employee  health  beneht  programs  ($19,42 

per  month  per  employee) xnt  i\i 

Civil  service  retirement  (und  (7V5  percent                  " i"J.u» 

of  total  salaries  paid) 7171,0 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (30 "'"  '^'•58 

cents  per  month  per  $1,000  coverag'^)  .^  „„ 

Hearings(mclusiveolreporterstees) '.------"I!!!!"!"l!ll'.  2  361  58 

Total  administrative  expenses _     _  Tl99~00 


BUDGET  -SECTION  9, 


SUBJECT:    IMMIGRATION  AND   NATURALIZATION     TOTAL  AMOUNT 
REQUESTED  FOR  THIS  INQUIRY.  $230,000 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 

budget 


Investigative  staff 
Legal  and  investigative. 

Staff  director             _ 1         $32,893     $2,741,08  %v  m 

Assistant  staff  dirwtor _ 1         32,893      2,741.08  3239 

Investor 1         17  394      y  4,4  50  n  iiqI 

Editorial  and  research:                                                                           1.  ■»<:«.  3U  17,094 

Research  director   1          25, 90u      2,158.33  25  900 

Research  assistant 1          ,3.310      1,942,50  23  310 

Adm.mstX-and  clerical: '          ''■'''       '■'''■''  ^siosi 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director)...              1         15  281      1273  4!  h  991 

Assistant  clerk  (file) 1          15281      1  273  4  528 

Assistant  clerk  (record) 1           g,  029        '669:08  8029 

Stenographer i          10.36O         863.33  lOJM 

Total  investigative  staff lo  204  092 

Consultants ^^                                                      '  ■ 

Administrative  expenses  === 

Agency  contribution  to 

Employees     health     benefit     programs 

($19.42  per  month  per  employee)  o  ■im 

Civjl    service     retirement     fund    O}^  

percentof  total  salaries  paid).. 15  iQ'] 

Federal  employees  group  life  insurance            '     ' 

(30   cents    per    month    per    $1,000 

coverage). .         ggo 

TiaveKinclusiveof  held  investigations) o  qoo 

Hearings  (inclusive  ot  reporter's  fees)   a'^ 

Stationery,  office  supplies. " Mn 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph)     ' jm 

Contingent  fund _" [[[[[""[ JM 

Total  administrative  expenses 25~908 

BUDGET  -SECTION  10;  SUBJECT:  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  JUDICIAL  MACHINERY;  TOTAL  AMOUNT 
REQUESTED  FOR  THIS  INQUIRY,  $253,000 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Investigative  staff: 
Legal  and  investigative: 

Chief  counsel.'..  

Minority  counsel 

Deputy  counsel.  .. 

Do.... 

Deputy  minority  counsel.. 

Investigator 

Editorial  and  research; 

Research  director 

Staff  member.. 
Administrative  and  cjerical: 

Chiefclerk 

Assistant  chief  clerk 

Assistant  cerk.. .   .    .  .. 

Stenographer 

Minority  staff  member 

Minority  sec  etary 


$29, 526 
29.  008 
20, 202 
17,871 
18,907 
10  619 

8.547 
7,511 

12, 432 
9,324 
8.806 
8,029 
12.173 
10,  101 


$2 


460,  50 
2  417,33 
1  683.50 
1,489,25 
1,575,58 

384,91 

712,25 
525.91 

1.036.00 
777.00 
733.83 
069,  08 

1,014,41 
841.75 


Total 
for  period 
of  budget 


$29  526 
29  008 
20,202 
17,871 
13,907 
10  619 

8,547 
15,022 

12,432 
9,324 
8,806 
16,053 
12,173 
10, 101 


Total  investigative  staff. 
Consultants 


16 


218,596 


Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 
Employees  health  benefit  programs  ($19.42  per  month  per  employee) 
Civil  service  retirement  fund  Oh  percent  of  total  salaries  paid). 
Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (30  cents  per  month  per  $i  000  coverage; 

Travel  (inclusive  of  held  investigations) 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) 

Witness  fees,  expenses  '"'"""I'liil  

Stationery,  office  supplies   -.I!]."!!I!I![I! 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) .."' 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 

Contingent  fund " 


3  728 
17,016 
1.000 
2,500 
3  000 
1.800 
2,000 
2,000 
1,060 
300 


Total  administrative  expenses. 


34,  404 


Note:  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  10  of  S   Re^   256  hy 
reducing  the  requested  amount  from  $253,000  lo  $207,500,  a  reduction  of  $45,500. 


March  6,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 


71  o5 


BUDGET- SECTION  11;  SUBJECT:  INTERNAL  SECURITY;  TOTAL  AMOUNT  REQUESTED  FOR 
THIS  INQUIRY,  $599,000 


Total  for 

Annual 

Monthly 

period  of 

Position 

Number 

salary 

salary 

budge' 

Investigative  staff: 

Leijal  and  investigative. 

CtMef  counsel  or  staff  director 

$35,742 

$2,978,50 

$35,74? 

Associate  counsel                     

33.929 

2,827.41 

33,929 

Do  .                           

29.008 

2  417,33 

29.008 

Do                            

28,  231 
33, 929 

2,352,58 
2,827.41 

28  231 

Investigative  analyst 

33.929 

Chief  investigator . 

32,116 

2.676,33 

32.116 

21,497 
19,684 
17,871 

1,791.41 
1.640.33 
1 ,  489.  25 

21.497 

On                     

19.684 

Oo                     .       - --- 

17,871 

Editorial  and  lesearch: 

Editorial  director . 

22,792 

1,899.33 

22.792 

Assistant  director 

22,792 

1,899.33 

22.  792 

Research  director.     ...   

32,116 

2,676,33 

32.116 

19.166 
15.281 

1.597.16 
1   273.41 

19.166 

Do      

15.281 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Office  manager -.. 

22.015 

1 .  834.  58 

22.015 

Assistant  to  chief  counsel       ..   .  ... 

14,504 

1 .  208.  66 

14.504 

Secretary  to  research  director 

13,209 

1,100,75 

13,209 

Secretary                              ,. 

13,  209 

1,100.75 

13.209 

Do      -. - 

10,878 

906.  50 

32,634 

Do 

9,583 

798.  58 

28,  749 

Supervisor,  files 

9,065 

755.41 

9,065 

Clerk            

B.547 

712.25 

8,547 

Messenger 

27  . 

7.770 

647.50 

7.770 

Total  investigative  staff 

513,856 

:=:L.r=-:.r  ■z.j-ll-z^--    - 

Consiiitsnts 

3.6O0 

Administrative  expenses- 

' 

Agency  contribution  lo 

Emolnyees   fiealth    tienefit    programs 

($19,42  per  month  per  employee). 
Civil  service  retirement  funii(7!.';  per- 

6,292 

cent  ot  total  salaries  pud)     .    . 

38  539 

Federal  empicyees  group  life  insur- 

ance (30  cent'  per  month  pe'  $1 ,000 

coverage) 

2,095 

Tiavel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations)... 

6,000 

Hearings  (inc'jsive  ot  reporters'  tees) 

8,500 

Witness  lees,  expenses 

7.000 

Stationery,  office  sunpl'es 

3,500 

Communications  (telephone  telegraph) 

4,500 

Newspapers  maga;:ines  documents 

2.500 

Contingent  fund 

2,618 

Total  administrative  expenses     

-- 

81.544 

Note:  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  11  of  S.  Res.  256  by 

rsducmi!  the  requested  aTinu--'  f^n^  T':99  ro"  tn  ^5':'  "^pn   •,  .pdurtion  ri  Jfifi  '^PP 

BUDGET— SECTION   12;  SUBJECT:  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY;  TOTJ^L  AMOUNT  REQUESTED 
FOR  THIS   INQUIRY,   $340,000 


Position 


Annual 
Number  salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  ot 

budgpt 


Investigative  =taff 

Legal  and  investig?tive- 

Chief  counsel  and  staff  director 

Deputy  chief  counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

Do 

Investigator     ... 

Minority  counsel 

Editorial  and  research 

Editorial  director.         

Assistant  director. 

Research  assistant 

Do... - 

Do....     

Minority  staff  member 

Administrative  and  clerical; 

Clerk...  . 

Assistant  chief  cl=rk. 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director) 

Assistant  clerk  (file).. 

Assistant  clerk  (minority) 


Total  investigative  staff 


Consultants. 


$22,  533 

$1,877.75 

$22,  533.  CO 

17,612 

1.467,66 

17.612.00 

14.763 

1.230.25 

14,763,00 

15,540 

1   295,  00 

15,540.00 

21,497 

1,791.41 

21.497,00 

29,  008 

2,417,33 

29,  008,  OC 

18,130 

1  510,  83 

18.130.00 

12,432 

1,036.00 

12,432.00 

10,619 

884.91 

10,619,00 

22,274 

1,856.  16 

2?  274,  00 

8,806 

733,83 

S  806  00 

20,  720 

1   726,  66 

20  720,00 

10  619 

884,  91 

10,619.00 

8,288 

690,  66 

8,  288,  00 

9  065 

755  41 

9,  065,  OC 

7,252 

604,  33 

7,252.00 

10,878 

906.  50 

10,878.00 

1 

260.  036. 00 

14, 000. 00 

Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to 

Employees  health  benefit  programs  ($19.42  per  month  per  employee). 
Civil  service  retirement  fund  (7' v  percent  of  total  salaries  paid) 
Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  (30  rents  per  month  per  $1,000 
coverage) 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees). - 

Witness  fees,  expenses 


3,961  68 
19  715  38 

1  098,  00 
12,849,00 

8,  500.  00 
10,  500.  00 


Position 


Numbei 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  tor 

period  ol 

budget 


Stationery    office  supplies ^'PSS'S" 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) 3,500.  00 

New'raners.  magazines   documents. 3,500.  00 

Contingent  lund     .                 .                                               - 338.94 


Total  administrative  expenses. 


65,964  00 


Note:  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  12  of  S,  Res   256 

by  reducing  the  requested  amount  from  $340,000  to  $312  000    a  reduction  of  $28,000 

BUDGLT— SECTION    13:    SUBJECT:    PATENTS     TRADEMARKS     AND    COPYRIGHTS:    TOTAL 
AMOUNTS  REQUESTED  FOR  THIS  INQUIRY,  $140  000 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


nvestigative  staff. 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Chief  counsel    .    , 

Assistant  counsel 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director) 

Assistant  clerk. 
Stenographer.    .. 

Total  investigative  staff 


1      $32,893 
1        26,677 


24,605 

14,504 

13. 727 

8.029 


Monthly 
salary 


$2,741.08 
2.223.08 

2,050.41 

1.208.66 

1,143.91 

669.08 


Total  for 

period  of 

budget 


$32,893,00 
26  677.00 

24,605.00 

14,  504. 00 

13,727.00 

8,029.00 


6  -  -.     120.435.00 


Alminist'ative  expenses: 
Agencv  contribution  lo 
Fmplovees  health  benefit  piograms ($19.42 

per  mc-th  per  employee) ..    . 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  (7!'j  percent 

of  total  salaries  paid) 

Federal  employee  group  life  insurance (30 

cents  per  month  per  $1,000  coverage)... 
Travel  (inclusive  ot  field  investigations). 

Hearings  (mrlnsive  of  reporters'  fees) 

Witness  lees,  expenses  ,  .. 

Stationery,  office  supplies , 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph). .. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 

Contingent  fund  .  .. .   .. 

Total  administrative  expenses 


1,398.24 
9  032.63 


493. 20 
500.00 
750.00 
750.00 
200. 00 
25C.00 
225.00 
%5.93 


19.565.00 


Note,  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  13  of  S.  Res.  256  by 
reducing  the  lequested  amount  from  $140,000  to  $133,000,  a  reduction  ol  $7,000. 


Item 


Fiscal  year 

end  Feb.  29. 

1972(12 

month  basis) 


Fiscal  year 

end  Feb.  28. 

1973 


Existing  staff $45,510.00  $47,915.00 

New  position - '"iSi-"? 

Consultants.. ''rS'?? 

Agency  contributions .-.              4.  277.97  5.683.56 

Travel                                                   1,941.05  3.000.00 

Hearing^ !.";.;. ".;".;!...' 972.00  3,000.00 

Witness  fees,  expenses 483.27  2,500.00 

Stationery 269.76  500.00 

Communications 201.81  *^2- 55 

Publications    .. 517.60  450.00 

BUDGET     SECTION  14;  SUBJECT:  NATIONAL  PENITENTIARIES;  TOTAL  AMOUNT  REQUESTED 
FOR  THIS   INQUIRY.  $74,900 


Position 


Numbet 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Investigative  staff: 

Legal  and  investigative- 

General  counsel  or  staff  director 

Special  counsel  (minority).   

Assistant  counsel     

Administrative  and  clerical:  Chief  clerk 


1  $23,828  $1,985.66 

1  15.799  1  316. 58 

1  10,101  841.75 

1  8,288  690.66 


Total  tor 

period  of 

budget 


$23,828.00 

15  799.00 

10  101.00 

8,288.00 


Total  'nvesti|j,5tive  staff. 
Consultants  . 


58.016.00 


1.000.00 


Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  cont'ibuticn  to. 

Employees   health    benefit   programs 

($19  42  per  minth  pei  employee).. 

Civil    seince    letneme"!    tu":    (71^ 

percent  ot  total  s.ilanes  pa.  :) 
Federal    employees    gioup    lite    in- 
su'.iice  (30  cents  pei   month  per 

$1,000  coverage)  

Travel  (inclusi.e  ol  del,",  investiptions)... 
Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters  tees)  — 


932.16 
4  506  60 


244.80 
3,000.00 
3.000.00 


7156 


B't)CET-SECTION  H'SUBTCT    '.iT'O'tiL  "EMTENTta^lES;  TOTAL  AMQ'iNT  ffQUESTEO 
FOR  THIS  INQUIRY,  $74,900 


Iny  istigative  staff: 

Legal  and  investigative, 

Geopral  couns"!  or  s-aff  ^irec'cr 

Ml  nor  ify  counsel 

Editorial  and  research: 

Edi'onal  director. ._ 

Research  assistant. 

Staff  member. 

Admims'rative  and  ciercal: 

Assistant  c!?rk  (secretary  to  director). 

Assis'ant  clerk  (tie) 

Assistant  clerk  (record) 

Stenographer 

'•'inonry  secretary. . 


Co'  sultants. 


A:'i 


I 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 

budget 


Aifness  fees,  sxpsnses ^ J2,  500.00 

Stat  --ery.  office  Supplies '.'.'. . .'.'.'. '.'.'.  '  50o!o0 

Co'nrTijnications  (teieptione,  telegraph) 450.00 

Newspapers,  mag3zines,  dXLnients *'".""  45o]oO 

Cftingept  fund. ""  300.'44 

Total  admmist.'atr.e  expenses 15.884.00 

BUDGET-  SECTION  15:  SUBJECT:  REFUGEES  AND  ESCAPEES;  TOTAL  AMOUNT 
REQUESTED  FOR  THIS  INQUIRY.  $174,500 
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Administrative  expenses 
Agency  contribution  to: 

Employees   tiea'th   benefit   programs 

(119.42  per  month  per  employee) jggg  12 

Civil    service    retirement    fund    (7^2 

percent  of  total  sa'a'ies  paid).   4.137  53 

Federal  employees  group  life  insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  month  per  Jl, 000 

o      K        coverage) 223.  :o 

Keimbursabie  payments  to  agencies 100  00 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) ' ][.[..["[[  200  00 

Witness  lees,  expenses... "'  200  00 

Stationery,  office  supplies I" ...I. "[[["] [[[[[[  100  CO 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) _ '" 100  00 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 100  00 

Contingent  fund _."  573  15 

Total  administrative  expenses 6, 733.  00 


Position 


Numcer 


Ann'jal 
salary 


VontMy 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 
budget 


$,34   447 
34,  447 

17.094 
12,432 
10.619 

10,619 
3,885 
3.885 

10,619 
9.583 


$2,870,58 
2,370.58 

1,424.50 

1,036,00 
384  91 

384.  Jl 
323. 75 
323,75 
i?i.  91 
798.  58 


$•4  447 
34  447 

17,094 
12,432 
10  619 

10.619 
3,885 
3,  885 

10.619 
9,583 


Total  mves'igative  s'atf. 


10 


147, 630 


s'rative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to. 

Employees   he?lth    benefit    programs 

(519.42  per  mon'ti  per  em, ijloyee) 

Ci'.il  ;er<,ce  retirernent  fun  :  7'  -^  per-  !" 

cent  of  total  salaries  pai  J) ;. 

Federal    employees    group    life    In 
surance  (30  cents  per  month  per  ] 

51,000  coverage I 

Travel  ('ncluswe  of  field  investigations) ! 

•^ejr  'gs  (nclusive  of  reporters  fees) , I 

^  fpe^s 'ees.  expenses 

5'3',oraf,   office  si-p^hes _ 

CornmMn:cj'ions('el-pfionJ,:elegrac.h) .' 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents [ 

Coni'^gen*  *un1 


2.330 
11,092 


500 
4.000 
2,700 
2,700 
1.100 
1.620 
350 
478 


T.'ai  adm.nistrative  expenses. 


26.870 


•e:  The  Co.-nmittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  15  of  Res  256  by  re- 

ig  t-e  r.?-  ,e:ted  amount  from  174,500  to  $160,500,  a  reduction  of  $14,000, 

BUDGET  -SECTION  16,  SUBJECT:  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION;  TOTAL  AMOUNT 
REQUESTED  FOR  THIS  INQUIRY,  $61,900 


Poiition 


NL.T,ber 


Annual 
salary 


Moii'hiy 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 
budget 


•  v>  s-  gat  ve  staff; 

Lejai  and  investigative:  General  counsel 

,r  ila*t  drec'or. _ 

Admr  istrat,.e  a  d  clerical:  Stenographer. 


1  $33.  929 

2  10,619 


52,327,41       $33,929.00 
884.91        21,238.00 


Total  i-vestigatue 


taff. 


3  55,167.00 


BUDGET-SECTION  17;  SUBJECT    SEPARATION  OF  POWERS;  TOTAL  AMOUNT  REQUESTED 

FOR  THIS  INQUIRY,  $22d,0OO 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

peiio.1  of 
budget 


Investigative  staff: 

Legal  and  investigative: 

Chief  counsel  and  staff  director 

Minority  counsel.    

Assistant  chief  counsel        .. 

Executive  assistant  (also  serves  as 

chief  clerk  and  accountant). 

Editorial  and  research; 

Editorial  director 

Research  assistant 

Research    assistant— Minority    (pari 

lime) 

Administrative  and  clerical; 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director) 

Assistant  clerk  and  receptionist 

Assistant  clerk— Minority  (part  time). , 

Stenographer 

Assistant  clerk  (part  time) 


Total,  investigative  staff 

Consultants  (when  actually  employed). 


$32,893  $2,741.08 

28,490  2  374,16 

18,648  1,554  00 

18,648  1,554.00 


18.648 
8,806 

4.403 

12,691 
8.806 
6.993 
7,770 

4.403 


1,554.00 
733.83 

366.91 

1,057,53 
733.  83 
582.75 
647. 50 
365, 91 


12 


$32,893 
28,  940 

18  648 

;  8.  648 

18,648 
5  806 

4  403 

U,691 
8,306 
6.993 
7,770 
4.403 

171,199 


16.000 


Administrative  expenses 
Agency  contribution  to: 

Employees  health  benefit  programs 

($19.42  per  month  per  employee) 

Civil   service   retirement   fund   (7J^ 

percent  of  total  salaries  paid) 

Federal  employees  group  life  insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  month  per  $1 ,000 

coverage) 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations)... 

Hearings  (inclusive  ot  reporters  lees) 

Witness  lees,  expenses    .   

Stationery,  office  supplies. 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 

Contingent  fund 


2.796 

2.839 

738 

2.  500 

4,000 

2,000 

700 

600 

1.500 

5.128 

Total  administrative  expenses 


32,801 


Note:  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has  amended  section  17  of  :5   Res,  2S6  bv 
reducing  the  requested  amount  from  $220,000  to  $!9?.000,a  reduc'ionof  $28,000, 


'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tio  1  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  comrr.ittee 
aniendments  en  bloc, 

he  committee  amendments  '.vere 
]  eed  to. 
he  PRESIDING  OF'FICER  The  ques- 
tich  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  as 
arr;  ended, 

'"he  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
10 


AEDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
^LFARE 

he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
rc.^tlution  'S.  Res.  235'  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
anrj  Public  Welfare,  which  had  been  re- 


ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.\dm.inistration  A-ith  amend.nents  on 
page  2,  at  tlie  beftinnins?  of  line  8,  strike 
out  '  $L468  OCO"  and  insert  ■■$1,433,000"; 
m  line  17,  alter  tiie  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  ■■$1013,000"  and  insert  "$993,000"; 
in  Ime  23,  alter  the  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  "$455,000"  and  insert  "$440,000"; 
and,  on  page  3,  line  13.  after  the  word 
■'agg:regate",  strike  out  •$1,468,000"  and 
insert  "$1,433,000":  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

Resolved.  That.  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Inve.sttgatlons 
-i.-.  authorized  by  sec*:ons  134(ai  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reor-^'anlzatlon  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion 'inder  rule  XXV  ff  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senat-e,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 


Public  Welfare,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 

Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972.  through 
February  28.  1973,  for  the  purposes  stated  and 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  foUo'w- 
ir.g  sections,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  |2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
■Welfare,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1972,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
433,000  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below 
In  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution,  and 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  specific 
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inquiries  and  to  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended)  in  accordance  with  such 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $993,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  all  mat- 
ters within  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  835.000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $440,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  an  examination,  investigation,  and 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  tlnlted  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica election  of  1969  and  a  general  study  of 
pension  and  welfare  ftmds,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  protection  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  these  funds,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
con!:uU:ints  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec  5.  The  committee  shall  repyort  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  investigation  for  which 
expendittire  is  authorized  by  this  resolution. 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  dHtr. 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1973, 

Sec,  8.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  which  shall  not  exceed  In  the 
aggregate  $1,433,000  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $1,468,000  duiing  the  next  12 
months  for  inquiries  and  invostipations. 

During  the  last  ."^esslon  of  Congre.<^s  the 
committee  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
month  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$1,540,000  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  com- 
mittee estimates  it  will  return  approxi- 
mately S236.800  of  that  amount  to  the 
TreasuiY- 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $46,500  over  last  year's  authori- 
zation reduced  to  a  12-month  basis. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
235  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 


from  $1,468,000  to  $1,433,000,  a  reduction 
of  $35,000. 

Senator  Willmms  is  chaiiman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  .ind  Public  Welfare. 
and  Senator  .J'ivits  is  its  ranking  minor- 
ity member. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  tabu- 
lation relatinc  to  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabul.i- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PERTINENT  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  MULTIPLE 
iNQUIRIES  CONTMNEn  WITHIN  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
235 


LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  -S  RES  NO  235, 
CALENDAR  NO.  62* 

AGGREGATE  REQUEST 


Invntigs- 
Amount      live  staff 


92d.  1st  sess  authotiZttion 

(jniiii.ilzed)       Jl, 421. 500 

^2i.  2d  s«s  reqiesfed 1.468.000 

I  nc  I  ease  or  decrease -r46, 500 

Rules  Comniittee  reported 1.433.000 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92<t, 

1st  authorization +ll,SOO 


58 

58 


Purpose 

Amount 

Sec. 

No, 

Rf  Tuested 

Amend- 
ment 

Approved 

1 

General 

UMW  election, 
riensions 

Total 

Sl,ni3,000 
445. 000 

-  J20.  00(1 
-15.000 

S993.  000 
440.000 

.     1.4S8.000 

-35.000 

1,433.000 

SEC.  3    GENERAL  INVESTIGATION 


Invcstl- 

gjtive 
Amount  staff 


Note '  Siibc,'i'Tirv,tfpp  'h: 
ir=mber  Mr  J;ivit5 


irman,  Mr   WMiam:  rsnklng  minority 


32(1.  1st  sess.  autiiorization  (annual- 
ized)       - J983,0C 

92(t,rd  session  reqiiesled 1  013,00 

Increase  "t  decre,isf...  '-BO  00 

R  lies  Commiltpe  rpnnrt»(1  993  no 

l.icrease  or  deciesse  ve-sus  92d, 

1st  authorization      -^10  00 


43 
44 

-rl 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  Prp,=!dent.  last 
.vear  I  did  my  le\'el  br.<;t  to  dccrcR-^e  the 
number  of  employees  of  this  committee, 
but  I  failed,  I  am  not  poing  to  make 
another  attempt  to  do  it.  but  this  com- 
mittee has,  instead  of  12  permanent  em- 
ployees as  required  tmder  the  Lesislative 
Rporpranization  Act,  or  at  least  the 
amendments  to  It,  an  additional  18 
permanent  employees  making  a  total  of 
:^0  altogether,  plus  .S8  special  or  extra 
e.mplovees.  making  a  grand  lotn!  for  that 
rommittee  of  88  emplovees, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  a  short  resume  as 
to  each  of  the  subcommittees,  with  the 
amoLmt  requested,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
the  budget  presented  by  the  chairman  of 
committee  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
und  Administration, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


SEC.  4-UMW  ELECTION;  PENSIONS.  ETC. 


Invcstiga- 
Amount      live  staff 


92d,  Isl  sess,  authorization  (annualized).  J438.  500 
92d,2a  sess.  requested. .    455,000 


increase  or  decrease... 

Rules  Comrnittee  reported. 


-^16, 500 
440  000 


15 
14 

-1 


Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 

autho'ijation.  ...         -i-1  SOD 


and     Public 


C.>tr.:nittee 
Welfare 
Total  amount  requested $  : ,  468.  000 

ron.suUat.t.6  for  full  committee. 
Training  r:  professu  nal  staP. 
Inquiries  and  lnvest;gatii>n^--        :    4*^8  000 

iF  -TION    3 S'-B.'ECT,    CENZR-\; 

Total  amount  requested  for 

this  inquiry. I   013.000 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 
period  o( 
liuitgef 


Position 


Numlier 


Annual 
saUry 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

oenod  of 

budget 


Investigative  staff: 

Legal  and  investigative; 

General  counsel  or  staff  director.. 

Chief  counsel 

Special  counsel 

Assistant  chief  counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

Chief  investigator    

Investigator 

Ertito'ial  and  research: 

Editorial  director 

Assistant  director. 

Research  director.. 

Research  assistant 

Staff  member 

Administrative  and  clerical 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  chief  clerk. 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  di- 
rector)  

Assistant  clerk  (file) 

Assistant  clerk  (record) 

Assistant  clerk  (hearing) 

Stenographer , 

'Accountant. 


J32,375.O0 
32,375.00 
29,  526.  00 
28,749.00 

26,  936.00 
29,785.00 
24,  864.  or. 

29,267.00 

27,  195.  00 
.'9  267,  00 
18,907.00 
15,  799.  00 


1      27,195.00 
1       l'>,  799.  00 


J2.697.91 
2.697.91 
2,460.50 
2,395.75 
2,244,66 
2.  482,  08 
2.  (172,  OCi 

2,438.91 
2,266.25 
2,438,91 
1,  575  58 
1,316.58 

2,266.25 
1,316,58 


$32,375.00 

32,375,00 
59,  052  00 
114,996,00 
53.872.00 
29,  785  00' 
49  728,  00 

29.  267.  00 
27.  195  00 
29,  267.  00 
94,  535.  00 
47  397.00 


Assistant  accountant 

Total  investigative  staff. 
Consultants... 


1906.50 


JIO.  878.  00 
8(5.982.00 


35.000.00 


195.00 

799  ;'i 


12.950.00 
11,655.  Oti 
11.655.00 
10.878.00 
9,  842.  00 
14  504,  00 


1  U79,  16 
971.25 
971,25 
906,50 
820,17 

1,208.66 


25,  90n.  0(1 
34  965,  00 
34,  965  00 
32.634,00 
49.210,00 
14  504  OC 


Administrative  expenses 
Agency  ccntnbu'rn  to. 

Employees    health    benefit    pro- 
grams ($19  4?  per  month  per 

employee) , 

Civil  seiMce  rettremenrfund(7i'j 

percent  of  total  salaries  paid) 

Federal  employees  group  life  in- 
surance (30  cents  pei  month 

per  Jl.OOO  coverage) 

Reiniljuisahle  payments  to  agencies 
T'avel  (inclusive  ot  tseld   investiga- 
tions).    .  

Hearings  (mclus.ve  ot  leporters  fees). 

Witness  tens   e>|ifiises , 

StatiooTy,  office  supplies 

Communications     (telephone,     telt- 

graph) ...   , 

Newspaners.  magazines,  documents 

Contingent  fund 


10.  ?53,  76 
63.448.65 


3.  290. 40 
5  IKIO.OO 

20.000.00 

20.000.00 

1.000.00 

1,000.00 

5.000.00 

3.000.00 

25.19 


Total  administrative  expenses  132.018.00 
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The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Aclm.lr.lstra- 
tion  has  amended  Section  3  of  Ser.ate  Resolu- 
tion 235  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  51.013,000  to  «993  000,  a  rPductloii  of 
$20,000. 


siscTiON   4 — subject:    vxited   mine   workers' 

ELECTION  OP   1969   AND  PENSION   AND  WELFARE 
FUNDS  GENERALLY 

Total   amount  requested   for 
this  Inquiry $455,000 


j^nera:  co  j:- ji:  )r  staff  director 

Cti^» -jij-'.ei , , 

Sje^iii  ci'j-^-?:     

As-,ii;3T!  cnief  :ounsel 

Cn  i*  I've-tigator , 

I^,'j->ij3>nr  _ 

Eli'onai  3"  ]  ri'5''3r:n: 

E  ji'onai  'lirec'or. 

Researcn  "',rec::r  ._ 

A  iTiinistrativs  and  clerical; 

Assistant  chief  clerk , ._ , 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director) 
Assistant  clerk  (file) 

To'a!  inves!iga"ive  staff 


Total  for 

•  Annual 

Monthly 

periofl  of 

Number        salary 

salary 

budge! 

1         $32,375 

J2.697.91 

J32.  375. 00 

1           30.303 

2.525.25 

30.  303. 00 

1           30. 303 

2,525  25 

30.  303.  00 

1           26. 936 

2,244  66 

26, 936. 00 

1           30. 303 

2.525.25 

30,  303. 00 

3           26. 936 

2. 244  66 

80,  808.  00 

1           25.936 

2.244.66 

26, 936.  00 

1           26,936 

2,244.66 

26,936.00 

1           12,432 

1.036.00 

12,432.00 

1           12,432 

1,036.00 

12,432.00 

2           12.432 

1.  036.  CO 

24,  864. 00 

14 

334, 628. 00 

.^noTTiovAL,    fxpe:;diti'pes   for 

THE  COMM'TTFE  OV  POPT  OFFICE 

Th'3  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
t-olution    S.  Ri.s.  243'    rutlioiizing  ex- 

natu;e=  ty  the  Cnmn.ittee  on  Post  Of- 
:'ce  3nri  Civil  Service,  whieh  had  been 
iepo:--:i  f.^m  the  Ccrrmittee  on  Rules 
;  nd  Admnn.-tration  with  an  emendment 
on  page  2.  line  5.  after  the  woid  'exceed". 
;trike  out  ■•.52.50.000"  and  insert  •■$21.5.- 
ijOO":  .'=0  a:  to  make  the  resolution  read; 

Resolved.  Tha'  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
i'yr'.ing  such  heirings,  and  making  investl- 
Eatlons  as  authorized  bv  sections  134ia)  and 
136  of  the  LestisKitive  Reorsa.nizatlon  Act  of 
1946,  as  amer.ded.  in  accordance  with  rs 
;  .in.-diction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
i  lEt  Rules  of  the  Senate  the  Committee  on 
lest  Office  and  Civil  .Ser.-ice.  or  any  =ubcom- 
riittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1^172.  -hrous-h  February  23.  1973.  in  its  di.-,- 
cretlon  III  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
ntiiieei.t  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  |3>  ^^Ith  the  prior  con- 
3  !nt  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  ,xnd  the  Committee  on 
F  ules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable ba.=:is  the  .services  of  personnel  of 
dny  such  department  or  agency. 


Total  for 

Annual          Monthly  period  of 

Position                                                       Number        salary             salary  budget 

Consultants $45,000.00 

Administrative  expenses:  ~~ 
Agency  contribution  to: 

Employees  health  benefit   programs 

($19.42permonth  peremployee) 3  262  56 

Civil   service   retirement   fund   O'i 

percent  of  total  salaries  paid).  _. 25  097  10 

Federal  employees  group  life  insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  month  per $1,000 

coverage), _; 1.324.80 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies 12  oOO  00 

Travel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations) ].  25,OOo!oO 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters  fees) ].  4'  500  00 

Witness  fees,  expenses.. _ __  50o!o0 

Stationery,  office  supplies _ '__'_  65o!oO 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph).. _ Z  40o!c0 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents ..__  '200! 00 

Contingent  fund 437^54 

Total  administrative  expenses 75  372,00 


Th  •  C'mmi'r"e  o--.  Riile-,  and  Admii-.i.s- 
•ratior.  has  amei^deci  secticn  4  of  Ser.ate 
Resoluti>  u  235  by  reducing  the  requested 
imouir  from  ?455.nno  to  $AiC  000.  f.  redu"- 
lon  ..f  $15  cno. 

Mr.    CANNON'     Mr     Pre.sident.    I    ask 

inini'nou^  r'o;  --'it  thi'i   the  rommit:ee 
imendnrert.^  'oe  ..onsideied  ard  agreed  to 
!i  nice 
Th"   amcrd:r.?nts  w   re  a-rcod   to  en 

The  Pr;ES:L.::.G  OrF:.:Fr   The  qnes- 
on  :s  on  ag.eeme  to  the  rejolution.  a,s 
niiendeci. 
Th:     resoratlcn     as     a  nended.     was 

i^reed  to. 


Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  conxmittee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $215,- 
000. 

Sec.  3.  Tire  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  e  rllest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Februan,-  28.  1973 

Sec.  4.  Expen=es  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  bv  -he  chairman  of  the  conunittee 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  "■ou.d  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pc-  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  ex- 
pend not  ;,;.  exceed  S250.000  during  the 
next  12  month.'^  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
ommittee  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
month  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
■5225,000  for  that  purpo.se.  The  commit- 
tee estimates  it  will  return  approximate- 
ly $15  000  of  that  amount  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  5'42,300  over  last  year's  author- 
ization reduced  to  a  12-month  basis. 

The  Committee  on_  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 248  by  reducin.er  the  reque^-ted 
amount  from  5250,000  to  S215.000.  a  re- 
duclion  of  835.000. 

Senator  McGee  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  Senator  Fono  i.s  its  rankini  mi- 
nority member. 

I  mav  sav  that  in  making  the  reduc- 
tion we  did.  we  felt  that  the  difference 
between  that  amount  and  the  amount  re- 
quested would  be  adequate  to  take  care 
of  the  pay  increa'^es  that  Congress  has 
voted.  The  pensonnel  or  staff  members 
remain  the  same. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  another  committee  for  which  I  tried 


to  reduce  the  number  of  permanent  em- 
ployees. It  h?s  13  permanent  employees 
and  in  investigative  staff  members,  for 
a  total  of  23  employees. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  the  v\-ork  of 
this  committee  has  been  reduced  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  now  beimj  manased  by  a 
cornoration.  In  mv  book,  as  I  said  last 
year,  there  is  no  reason  why  so  many 
employees  should  be  on  the  payroll  of 
this  committee. 

I  ask  -unnnimous  consent  that  a  short 
sti^t'='ment  prepared  by  me  indicating  the 
amount  to  be  stDcnt.  :'s  v/cll  as  a  copy  of 
the  budget  presented  by  the  chairrran  of 
the  committee  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administi-ation.  be  i:irinted  in 
the  REcoRn  at  this  point. 

There  beinn-  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrconD.  as  follows: 


POST    OFFICE    AND    CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMITTEE-S. 
NO.  248.  CALENDAR  HO.  625 


RES. 


Ini/estiga- 
Amount       five  staff 


92d.  1st  sess.  authorization  (annualized)    J207,  700 
92d.  2d  sess.  requested  ...     250.000 


10 

10 


Increase  of  decrease -42,300 

Rules  Committee  reported 215.000 


Increase  or  decrease  versus  32d,  1st 
authorization 


^-7,  300 


Budgets.  Res.  248 

COMMITTEE      POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Total  amotuu    rt  quested $250.  OQn 

Consultants   for  lull  corrmif-ee.    

Trainini-  of  professional  staff . 

Inquiries  and  investigations 250,000 

Subject:     Post     oifice     and     civil 
service. 

Total   amount   requested   for 

this  Inqulrj- 250,000 
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Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  foi 

period  ot 

budget 


^estigative  staff: 
Legal  and  investigative: 

Special  counsel  

Ctiiet  investigator 

Investigator... 

Administrative  and  clerical:  Stenog- 
rapher     . 

Total  investigative  staff.  _ 


3  $27  C54. 00  J2.254.0C  J81  162  00 
1  22  274.00  1  856.00  22,274.00 
3      20,202.00        1.683  00        60  606.00 


3 

11.137.00 

928.00 

33,411.00 

10  . 

197,453.00 

Administrative  expenses 
Agency  contribution  to 

Lmployee'i    health    henetit    pro- 
grams ($19  42  per  month  per 

employee)...  J2.330.00 

Civil  service  re'irenientfund(7W 

pe'cent  ot  total  salaries  pai3) 14.809.00 

Fedeial    employees    group    life 
insurance  (30  cents  per  month 

per  $1,000  coverage) 810.00 

Travel  (mclusive  ot  field  investiga- 
tions).          20.000.00 

Communications  (telephone,  telegrapti)... 12.000.00 

Contingent  fund  .. 2.598.00 

Total  administrative  expenses .■ S2,M7.00 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ihe 
question  is  en  agieeirg  lo  ihe  resolution. 
as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


.ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The  Senate  -roceeded  to  consider  tlie 
resolution  ifc"  P?-.  2.  ■  i  aiUhoiizmg  ad- 
ditional ex'-^tic  U'lf -,  ty  the  Committee 
on  Public  \\C'  -■  iLi'  ii^TU'fies  and  in- 
ve.stigatior^-  Wi'ch  had  ':een  reported 
from  the  Ccirura.ce  on  R-jles  and  Ad- 
ministration w  ii  1.!  an  amendment  on  page 
2,  line  4  aft"'  th?  wcrd  t.xceed  ',  strike 
out  -.Sf  "."xOr  ..  and  I'lrert  ""62.^000  :  sc 
a-  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resell  ed.  Tl— t.  in  holriing  hearlrss.  re- 
porting si:ch  ■•.'!•"=  i(.  0  mpkinE  )r\c=tl- 
gations  as  at  o:  ";ci  bv  «•'-  'cns^S-itai  and 
136  of  iha  li.-'BLva  Ke  .)i-6,anizaticii  Act 
of  1946.  IS  amei  ced  ^n  acctrdnt-ce  with  its 
jiirisdlct  on  under  rr'e  X'yv  cf 
U:g  Rules  of  .  -^  S.r,  ,  >.  .  e  C  >■ 
Public  WciI--=-  :l  a  \\  ii'c:':mir 
IS  authci  •  _■  iirm  ^'a^Cl!  '.  ^'• 
February  2  ''<^,i.  i  a  'ts  d  ^'•r-: 
make  exnci  ■*  i"  ^  ficm  i.ie 
f\md  of  me  c  ■■  .  i  _' )  to  cpio'.  v  person- 
r.el,  ard  i„)  \.  i  ■  le  pi  or  cu.s.nt  of  the 
Goveri  ment     '    psx^r-.Vi     rr     pgency     con- 


le  Srand- 
unlt  tre  on 

:  >;'crccf. 
'     ihrrug'a 

n  ( 1  )  to 
contingent 


cerned.    and 


Position 


C--iTi;>ti3    on    Rules    arc' 


Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  an,y  i-uc!i 
department    cr    agency. 

Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
ur,der  this  resoluilon  shall  not  exceed 
$085,000  i6.'5.Cu3  of  whlC;)  amount  not  to 
exceed  $17,5C0  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  t'ae  servici-s  of  individual 
consulta.  --  c  r  r^gai  za  'ons  thereof  <  as 
authorized  bv  s^ri  :ii  K'lM  of  ^he  Lcisla- 
tlve  Reoigai^'-.i     ;n  .Act  of  li  46,  as  amei^ded  i  . 

Sec.  3.  The  ccmmitt^e  shall  repcrt  its  find- 
ings, tcgerher  wth  ""-^h  rtcommendations 
for  leg'tla^icn  as  i^  c„.i.s  t'dv'rab  e  to  the 
Senate  ai  i  ■  epil'^'-i  prac  Icab  e  dite  but 
not  'atcr   >h:  .;   F.o....iy  i"     13;j. 

Sf:.  i.  FXD3ESCS  ex"  ne  comrr'  tee  under 
this  resell-..    ::   sItU  be  p:  d  from   ^he  con- 

i-geni  1 1'  d  (  i'  1  ■  ^  jrt  D  upon  \ouchers 
pobroved  by  the  c.  •  \^,\r  ol  ..iie  committee. 

.\Ir.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  this 
le  clut'cn  wci'M  ,n-tVu:i?e  the  Commit- 
tee on  fi.-L"c  Wtiks  to  r.^pend  net  to 
exceed  S6f,.,00C  :^  "in,-;  i.^e  nexi  12 
n^-inths  lor  inqjuics  and  ii'vcst'^ations. 

Durincr  the  ^a.-^i  rt  -  ion  of  Ccngiess 
the  .  cirn-'ttee  ',\js  nr 'lioii.ied  duiin-r  a 
IC-rronth  period  to  e.Np&nd  ^^'  t  to  exceed 
.se(  "  CCa  for  that  ;.  1)1  rose.  Tr,  coirirntee 
est' nates  it  v.ii'  icif.n  ar  riovimately 
$12  3  cro  of  that  arrount  to  the  Treasury. 

Thp  psrd'Pg  lequest  includts  an  i  i- 
cie:v-cr  of  S131.20n  cer  Ijst  year's  au- 
thcij.^ation  ledut-^d  to  a  12-rpcnih  Lasis 

The  Commitiij  en  R.'le-  and  A.'' rin- 
iaration  has  ametrded  S.naie  Rc^c'  tion 
249  ty  leducin?  t'n"  leauested  a'.njunt 
f'.om  .«t8j.0nn  10  $f''T.oro.  n  ;edrrr,~n  of 
sec. 000. 

Senato'    t'^.ANnoLrn  i^  tha.rriian  o:  the 


Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Senator 
CoorER  IS  :ts  I'ar.l'ine  minoritv   member. 

Mr,  ELLJiNLtR.  Mr  Piesidtnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  con<-ert  that  a  statement  pre- 
paied  by  me  te  inseitcd  at  this  point  in 
the  Recorc,  indicatin ;  the  tct^l  amount 
asked  lor  and  allowed  and  the  number 
of  investigatite  staCf  merrbers.  together 
With  a  ccpy  of  the  budget  piesenttd  by 
the  chaiiman  of  the  committee  to  the 
Comm  tteo  on  Rules  and  .^dminirtlation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
merts  were  ordered  to  be  piinttd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE     S.  RES.  No.  249.  CALENDAR 
NO.  626 


Amount 

invesn- 

gativc 

stafl 

JS53,800 
685. 000 

28 
28 

-1-131.200 

0 

625  000  .. 

92d.  1st  sess  auttiorization 

(annualized) . 

92d,2d  sess.  requested 

Increase  or  decrease 

Rules  Committee  reported.. 

Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d, 

1st  auttiorization...     +71.400 


Budget — S.  Res.  249 
Committee:   Public  Works: 

Total  amount  requested $685,  COO 

Consultants  for  full  committee-.       17,  500 

Training  of  professional  stafT 0 

Inquiries  arid  investigations 667,  500 

subject:  gfnerai. 
Total  amount  requested  for 

this  Inquiry --     667,500 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monttily 
salary 


Total :„ 

pericd  ot 

budget 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Montnl( 
salary 


Investigative  staff: 

Lejnl  and  inve5tig,3tive- 

Professional  staff  member 

Do.  . 

Special  counsel 

Assistant  chief  counsel  . 

Assistant  counsel  

Professional  staff  member 

Do      .   .  ..I 

Economist 

Profession.il  staff  member  

Editorial  and  researcfi 

Professional  staff  member 

Researcti  assistant 

Do     . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Administrative  and  clerical: 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director) 
Assistant  cipik  (file) 

Assistant  clerk  (calendar) 

Assistant  clerk  (tiearing) 

Do.... 

Do.        ' :; 


1     1 


$3r,  893.  on 

27.195.00 
28.  749.  00 
20,  202.  00 
17.353.00 
?7, 154.00 
30,562.00 
24,  346,  00 
25  ]  :'3.00 


30,  56.r  00 
12.950.00 

10  360,00 

1 1  396,  00 

4,  245.00 
10  101.00 

5.  022.  00 


1   1 


$2,741.08 
2,  266.  25 
2  395.75 
2,  683.  50 
1.416.08 
2  287.  83 
2.546.83 
2,028  83 
2  093  58 


546,83 
079.16 
863  3,- 
949  66 
87.08 
841.75 
251  83 


1.1 


1       1 


1       1 


1,137.00 
S  547.00 
16  317.00 
12,432.00 
11.655.00 
1   137.00 


978  08 
712  25 
1  359.75 
I  036.00 
971.25 
928.08 


$32,893  00 

27, 195  00 

28  '.-roo 

20  202.00 
17  353.00 
27  454.00 
30  562.00 

24  346  00 
50.246.00 

30.562.00 

1 2  950.  00 

:o  "60.00 

1 1 .  396  00 
14  245.00 
10.101.00 
15.022.00 

11.137.00 

8  547  no 
16.317.00 
12  433.  JO 
11.655.00 
11   137.00 


Assistant  clerk  (hiring) 

Dn  

Printmg  clerk        .     ... 


?   {10.360.00        1863.33 
2       9.583.00  798.58 

1      19,94300        1,661.91 


Total  for 

period  of 
budget 

120  720,00 
19  166  00 
19, 943. 00 


Total  investigative  staff 


28  505.050.00 


Consi.'ltants 


Administrative  expenses: 
Agencv  contrtbLition  to 

fmiiloyees   tiealth   benefit    iirogra.Tis 

($194?  rrer  month  per  employee).. 

Civil    service   retirement   fund   (7i^ 

percent  ot  total  salaries  paid) 
Federal  employees  group  life  insur- 
ance  (30   cents    per    month    per 
1. OOO  coverage)        ...     . 
Tiaiel  (inclusive  of  field  investigations)... 

Hearings  (inclusive  ot  reiwrters  lees)  

Witness  tees,  expenses      , 

Stat lonerv,  office  suoplies 

Communicatit>n':  (telephone,  telegrapli) 

Ne«s,naiiers,  magazines,  documents.. ..... 

Contingent  fund  .         .  ..., 

F'lm  (revision,  updating,  etc.) 


Total  administrative  expenses 


6,525.12 
37  878.75 


1  843.  20 

34.000.00 

25  000  00 

500.00 

4.000.00 

3.  500.  00 

500.00 

13  702.93 

35.000.09 

162,450  00 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
is   on   agreeing   tr.   the   committee 
inendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
is  on  ngreeins  to  the  resolution,  as 
iiended. 

The     resolution,     as     amended,     'a:is 
i  reed  to. 


t;ii)n 


ti()n 

ai 

ai 


.-^J  )DITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FX)R 
rHE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL   BUSINESS 

rhe  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
re;olution  fS.  Res.  250)  authorizing  ad- 
di  ional  expenditures  by  the  Selert  Com- 
m:  ttee  on  Small  Businp.ss, 

VIr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorise  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Busine.s.^;  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $158,000  durlns  the  next  12 
mdnths  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
CO  nmittee  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
m^nth  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 


Position 


Uii'.ui  staff: 
.egal  aT)  n^estigative: 
Counsel,.. 

Dr.. ....;;: 

iJmnistrative  an.)  clerical": 
Assistant  clerk 

Do ""■■ 

Do :: 

Clerk  messenger. 
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$153,000  for  that  purpose.  The  commit- 
tee estimates  it  will  return  approximately 
$24,733  of  that  amount  to  the  Trea.sury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $16,700  over  last  year's  authori- 
zation reduced  to  a  12-month  basis. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
250  without  amendment 

Senator  Bible  is  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
Senator  Javits  is  it^  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  committee  has  at 
present  12  permanent  staff  members.  In 
addition,  it  has  pskod  for  one  more  in- 
vestigative employee,  civing  this  commit- 
tee a  total  of  20  employee?. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  a  .state- 
ment prepared  by  me  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  a 
copv  of  the  budget  presented  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  Com- 
mitt^  on  Rules  and  .Administration. 

There  being  no  objertion.   the  .state- 


ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS -S     RES     NO 
250,  CALENDAR  NO.  627 


Investigj. 
Amount       tive  staff 


92(1, 1st  sess.  authorization  (annualized)  $141, 300 

92(1,  2tt  sess.  requested 158,000 

Increase  or  decrease. -1-16,  700 

'^ules  Committee  reported. .'_'  158,000 

increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  1st 

authorization -i-is,  700 


+1 


Budgets.  Res.  250 
Committee:    Select   Committee   on 
Small  Business: 

Total  amount  requested $158,000 

ConsTiltants  for  full  cominlttee.  500 

Training   of   professional   staff..         1,000 

Inquiries  and  Investigations 156,500 

Subject:    Problems   of   Ameri- 
can, small  and  Independent 
business. 
Total  amount  requested  for 

this    Inquiry 156,500 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  ot 

budget 


J22,  792 
16,  576 

11,137 

10,360 

8,806 

8,288 


1,  899. 33 
1.381.33 

J45,  584.  00 
16,576.00 

928.  08 
883.33 
733.83 
690  66 

11.137.00 
10,360.00 
17  612.00 
3,288.00 

Total  in»estiga;ive  staff. 


109,557.00 


Administrative  expenses 
Agpicy  contribution  to 

Employees  tiealtt)   beiefit   programs 

($19,42  per  month  per  employee) jj  864  32 

Civil  service  retirement  fund  (7 i^  per- 
cent of  total  salaries  paift) 

Federal  employees  group  life  insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  monfti  per  $1,000 
coverage)  ..._ 

Travel  Cinclusiveot  field  investigations)     .....'. 

Hearing  (inclusive  of  reporters  fees) ".." 

Witness  fees,  expenses 

Stationerv,  office  supplies 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph)... ]  , 

■Newspiipers,  magazines,  documents \\\\[\\][ 1  300  00 

Contingent  fund ___ '  2^892  50 

Total  administrative  expenses    I  .  4g  943.00 


8  21';,  78 


464.  40 

5,  000. 00 

20.  400. 00 

4, 805. 00 

500.00 
1,500.00 


.  CANJTON.  Mr.  President,  I  !nl?ht 

in  respor-.^c   to    rhe  Sena;or  from 

iana,  rha:  this  .ntuation  ir,  similar 

he  oneo  I  ;•  ferred  to  earlier.  This  is 

se  where  both  the  committee  chair- 

and  ranking  minority  member  have 

lested  one  more  stalT  member  in  order 

the  irinority  side  may  have  better 

e.-entation   on   the  staff,  to  brin?  a 

nee  better  in  line  with  the  require- 

t  unde^  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 

Act.  That  is  the  reason  why  I'-e  ap- 

■ed  the  authorization  for  one  mr-e 

■,  on. 

ELLENDER.    What    I    am    com- 

:iing  atxiut  is  that  these  people  are 

on  without  finding  out  whether  thfv 

needed  or  not  by  'he  committee  in- 

•  ed.  I  think  they  are  not  needed   Yet 

o  along  with  putting  them  on  the 

ittee,^..   all   at   big   expense   to   the 

rnment,  Un:e.ss  wc  :n  the  Ccngre.ss 

to  cur   .some  nf   the>e  expenses,  we 

ot  expect  rther  departments  of  Gov- 

lent    to    fullQ-v    ti.roLi^h    with    such 

rfnmendations  as  we  may  make.  As  I 

in  rnv  openin'-r  statement,  fl-cal  re- 

-•ib:!ity  must  besin  hi^re  in  thp  US 

te, 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

resolution    '.va,s    a:n-eed    to,    as 

s: 

olved.  That  the  Select  Committee  o-i 
Business  '.n  rarr-i-.e  ntit  ^he  duties 
ed  upon  It  by  Senaie  Resolution  58. 
y-flrst  Con^e.?.s,  agreed  to  February  20, 
as  amended  and  suppleme-.ted,  !s  au- 
Ijed  to  e.xanune.  l:.vesM,j:ate,  and  make  a 
,ete  stujy  o:  the  problems  of  American 


mm 


small  and  Independent  business  and  to  make 

reconimerdations  cor.cernlnp  those  problems 
♦o  the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of 
'he  Ser.ate. 

Sfc  2.  Frr  pi:rpr..?es  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee,  or  anv  subcommittee  thereof,  Is 
authorised  from  March  1,  1972.  throiiph 
Fehri'ary  28,  1973.  In  Us  discretion  1 1 1  to 
m<^>e  e.xpendl"in.s  from  th"  rontineent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  '2)  to  employ  personnel,  f3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  aeencv  ooncernod  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration,  to 
■:-e  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
n-rsonnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 
'  "^1  to  procure  the  'emporarv  services  r  not  In 
"xoess  of  ono  vear)  or  In'ermlttent  services 
of  Individual  oonsultan's.  or  organisations 
-h-reof.  In  'be  ssm"  manner  and  under  the 
^ame  condttlo-s  as  a  standing  comrr.ittee  of 
'he  Senate  m.av  procure  such  ser.ices  under 
section  202(11  of  the  Legislative  Reorea- 
"i^atlon  Act  of  1948  anri  f.5i  to  provide  as- 
sl.itance  for  the  members  of  its  nrofes.^lonal 
'^*a.?  in  obtalnlnft  specia!l7ed  training.  In  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  ai:v  such  standltis  romnilttee  ma"  provide 
th-it  assistance  under  section  2n2M)  of  s'lch 
Act, 

Sec.  3,  The  expenses  of  the  commlt'ee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exoe^d  ,?I,S8  000, 
of  which  amount  iD  not  to  exceed  $500  .^hall' 
■■^1^  a-.allable  for  the  procurement  of  the  s^-rv- 
loes  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  «l  ooo 
shall  be  available  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional   staff    of    such    commUtee. 

Sec,  4.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
ft' diners,  toeether  with  suoh  recommenda- 
•lons  for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
'he  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec  5,  Expenses  of  the  comntlttpp  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
aoproved  hv  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  247)  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
re.';olution  would  authorize  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
nortimity  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $104,- 
000  during  the  next  3  months  for  in- 
quiries and  investigations.  The  select 
committee  will  issue  its  final  report  be- 
fore May  31.  1972,  and  conclude  its  ac- 
tivities by  that  date. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  commattee  was  authorized  during  13- 
month  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
■?4 79.000  for  that  purpose.  The  commit- 
tee estimates  it  will  return  approximately 
S1.5  000  of  that  amoimt  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
247  without  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MovDALEi  is  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Education  Oppor- 
tunity, and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr.  Hruskai  is  its  ranking  minority 
member. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  dlstin- 
giushed  Senator  from  Louisiana  earlier, 
it  is  so  seldom  that  we  see  a  subcommit- 
tee going  out  of  business  that  I,  for  one, 
was  very  happy  to  approve  this  amount 
for  a  3 -month  period,  and  hope  that  that 
will  conclude  its  demise,  and  that  we  will 
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not  be  asked  for  further  fimds  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  outlook  seems  hope- 
ful, but  I  remind  the  Senate  that  this 
committee  was  to  expire  witli  the  amount 
we  appropriated  last  year  and  now  has 
asked  that  we  extend  its  life  for  3 
months. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  state- 
ment, although  this  committee  will  ex- 
pire in  3  months,  it  is  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional employee  to  increase  its  number 
from  18  to  19.  Why  that  is  I  do  not  know. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
comparison  of  the  authorizations  for  this 
year  and  last,  together  with  the  budget 


and  the  request  submitted  by  this  sub- 
committee to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.';: 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  Or<  EQUAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTdMTY   - 
S.  RES.  NO   247    CALENDAR  :iO   k2t 


Investi- 
gative 
Amount  Stan 


Increase   or   Jeciease   virsus 
9?(1,  1st  aulhorization -$338,200 


Investi- 
gative 
Amount  staff 


92d.  1st  sess.  authorization  (annual- 

ized)  .   .      -. -   -      $442,200 

92r1,  2cl  sess  requested 104.000 


Inciease  or  decrease.. 
Rules  Committee  reporlert... 


-338.200 
104, 000 


18 
19 

+1 


BTTDCET 

(S.  Res.  247) 
Committee;    Select,    Committee   on 
Equal   Eciiicational   Op.oortunity 

Total  amount  requested 1 104  000 

Consultants  for  full  committee 

Training  of  professional  staff 

Inquiries  and  Investigations 104,  000 

subject:    equal  educational 
opportinitt 
Total   amount  requested  for 

this  Inquiry... 104,000 


Position 


Number 


Annual 
salary 


Investigative  staff: 

Legal  and  investigative: 

General  counsel  or  staff  director 

Minority  staff  director 

Minority  counsel 

Assistant  chief  counsel 

Chief  investigator 

Editorial  and  research: 

Editorial  director 

Assistant  director 

Research  director 

Research  assistant 

Staff  member  (minority) 

Do - 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Chief  clerk.. 

Assistant  chief  clerk 

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  director). 

Assistant  clerk  (hearing) 

Stenographer 

Secretary 

Secretary  (minority) 


$35,  742.  00 
30,821.00 
27,454.00 
21.497.00 
20,720.00 

31,857.00 
23,828.00 
21.238.00 
10,878.00 
12,950,00 
1,813.00 

12,432,00 
10,360.00 
10,619.00 

7,770.00 
10,878,00 

9,  583,  00 
10,878,00 


Monthly 
salary 


$2,978.50 
2,568.41 
2,287.83 
1,791.41 
1,725,66 

2,654.75 
1,985,66 
1,769.83 

906.50 
1,079.16 

151.08 


036.00 
863. 33 
884.91 
647.  50 
906.50 
789.58 
906.  50 


Total  tor 

period  of 

budgDt 


$8, 935. 50 
7,705.23 
6,863.49 
5,374.23 
5,179.98 

7,964.25 
5,956.98 
5,  309.  49 
2,719.50 
3,237.48 
453.24 

3,108.00 
2,589.99 
2,654.73 
1.942.50 
2  719.  50 
2,395.74 
2.719.50 


Position 


Number 


Annual         Monthly 
salary  salary 


Total  for 

period  of 

budget 


Secretary  (mmcnty) 
Total  investigative  staff 


Consultants 


I 

$9,324.00 

$777.00 

$2,331.00 

19 

80.160.33 

Administrative  expenses. 

Acency  contributions  to:  _  ,,  ..  ,        . 

Employees  health  benel.t  progiams  '$19.42  per  month  per  emp  oyee) 

Civil  seivice  retirement  lund  (7h  percent  of  total  salaries  P»id)----,  •„■- 

Federal  employees  group  lite  insurance  (30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 

coverage)  —  - - 

Travel  (inclusive  ol  field  investigations). 

Hearings  (inclusive  ol  reporters'  fees) 

Witness  fees,  expenses  

Stationery,  office  supplies 

Communications  (telephone,  teleErapn) - 

Newspapers,  m.agazines,  documents 

Contingent  fund ■ 


Total  administrative  expenses. 


1,165,20 
6,012.24 

300.00 
2  000.  00 
t  500. 00 
3.000.00 
1,350.00 
3,000.00 
1,050.00 
3,462.23 

23.  (139. 67 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  reason  given  for  that  one 
additional  person  for  this  final  3-month 
period  was  that  the  additional  person  was 
needed  for  the  drafting  of  the  final 
report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that, 
but  they  have  enough  staff  members,  I 
am  sure,  to  draft  a  report.  I  presume  the 
people  now  on  the  committee  have  heard 
all  the  questions  and  answers  given,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  they  are  competent 
to  write  the  report  without  hiring  a  new 
employee.  I  cannot  imderstand  wliy  this 
is  being  allowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  247 )  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  In  studying  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  laws  and  policies  In  as- 
suring equality  of  educational  oppwDrtunlty 
In  accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  359, 
N'lnety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  February  19, 
1970,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1972,  through  May  31,  1972,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, (3)  to  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel,  information,  and  facilities 
of  any  department  or  agency,  (5)  to  Inter- 
view employees  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  other  Individuals,  and 
(6)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 


jsnnel  pursuant  to  this  re.-5olutlon.  Personnel 
assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  accorded 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  the  fix- 
ing of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of  fa- 
cilities, and 'the  accessibility  of  committee 
records. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenjses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$104,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  make  the  final 
report  required  by  such  Setiat«  Resolution 
359.  together  with  such  recommendatioii.s  ;-.s 
it  deems  advisable,  at  tlic  e.-\rliest  practlrr,- 
ble  date,  but  not  later  than  May  31,  1972. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  comniittee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NU- 
TRITION AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  241'  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  re.-;- 
olution  would  authorize  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  to 
expend  not  to  eiiceed  S:'!80,000  dunn?  tht. 
next  12  months  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations. 

During  the  la'^t  .session  of  Congress  thr 
committee  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
month  period  to  c>:i>enri  not  to  exceed 
S280.000  for  that  purpo.sc.  The  committee 
estimates  it  v.-ill  return  apnroximafolv 
$10,000  of  that  amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 


crease of  $21,500  over  last  year  s  author- 
i/.ation  reduced  to  a  12-nionth  basis. 

The  Committi'C  on  Rules  and  Admmis- 
tration  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
•:41  v.iihout  amendment. 

The  Senator  :rom  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
McGovERN  I  is  cliairinan  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutntion  and  Human 
Needs,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  •   ;.^  its  ranking:  minority  member. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
register  my  strong  support  for  Senate 
Resolution  241.  wiiirh  calls  for  the  ex- 
tension of  life  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

This  past  year,  several  meaningful  ac- 
complishments have  been  made  by  tliis 
committ€e  In  deaUng  with  the  nutri- 
tional problems  of  the  American  people.  I 
feel  that  a  few  of  thc-se  acromplisl-uncnts 
should  be  not-ed  at  this  time. 

Regarding  the  national  school  lunch 
program,  committee  activitie.':  helped  to 
provide  changes  in  the  propased  reim- 
bursement rate  activities  for  State  agen- 
cies and  more  adequate  funding  of  the 
program  in  order  to  assure  greater  par- 
ticipation. 

The  select  committee  hearings  on  the 
regulations  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1970  led  to  many  constructive  changes 
111  those  regulations  which  .served  to  in- 
sure greater  participation  of  the  needy. 
Committee  efforts  were  also  directed  to- 
ward .seeinc  that  the  full  con^-ressional 
appropriation  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram be  used  for  this  pun">ose 

Throuch  means  of  nutrition  commit- 
tee hearings,  a  developing  crisis  in  the 
summer  feeding;  program  w:is  helped  to 
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lie  averted.  These  hearings  resulted  in 
( oneressional  action  to  insure  adequate 
lunding  for  the  summer  feedms  pro- 
rams  for  1971  and  in  seeing  to  it  that  all 
the  funds  promised  for  this  program  were 

Comimiittee  hcanners  on  the  operation 
c  f  the  commodity  distribution  program. 
Have  led  to  a  reevaluation  of  the  pro- 
•am  by  the  USDA. 

Through  committee  staff  investigations 
dnd  committee  prints,  both  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public  have  been  made 
riore  aware  of  the  problem  of  poor  nu- 
t  rition  in  the  United  States  and  means  to 
cpmbat  this  serious  problem. 

Just  as  the  American  people  cannot 
he  ignored,  malnutrition  cannot  be  ig- 
ored.  The  nutrition  committee  is  the 
"leans  by  which  thi.=^  distinguished  body 
in  face  this  serious  problem  in  order  to 
ork  toward  reasonable  solutions.  Un- 
jrtunatelv.  the  need  for  the  select  com- 
iittce  on  nutrition  and  human  needs 
ill  exists. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I 
strongly  urge  my  distiniruished  col- 
leagues to  approve  Senate  R.esolution 
''tl 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
I'nt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  p 
atement  in  support  of  the  resolution 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Pfrcy' 
The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  Without 
iection  it  is  so  ordered 

St.atement  by  Senator  Percy 
I   urge   you   to  approve  Senate  Resolution 
1   extendina;  the    v  ork  of  the  Selec*   Com- 
:"ee  '^xi  Nutrition  aiid  Humar;  NeecLs  from 
.^larch    1      1972    to    February    28     'i73.    This 
rtimm:ttee's  contributior.  to  the  Sena'e  and 
the  American  people  :,s  wel!  known  and  we 
,ist  aUo-.v  It  to  continue  its  work 
The    Comm'.'^es    has    accomplished    much 
ring  the  past  vear  In  its  efforts  to  elimi- 
ite  hunger  and   malnutrition   in   America. 
-A   -'-Ts   .AclmlnisTatr.n   has  done  more   tn 
panM  'he  coverage  of  our  major  food  and 
■Tlticn  prosrams  than   anv  prevlou.s   Ad- 
Inistratlon 

A.S  a  result  of  ':h:s  Com.ml'--?e'-  acMviM.es 
d  the  aflSrm.i'i.ve  re.^^ponse  of  the  AdniM.-^- 
itlon.  our  ma;or  pr-^2Tam.=  for  fa-n:'.v  -i-id 
'.M  feedtn? — t'^e  Foorl  s^am-i  Prneram.  th*^ 
ho-.'  I  unch  Program,  the  Summer  Feeding 

P^osrram  for  Children — '.'-ere  Implemented  m 
-rdance  -vi-h  ronTre^sional  inten* 
.^.s  the  result  of  the  CommlUee's  wldelv- 
bliclzed  ar.d  very  thorough  hearings  o:- 
?  Comm.od;-v  Dlj-ribuMon  Program.,  defi- 
ncles  In  the  operation  of  the  program  were 

brbusht  to  p\ib!lc  affn'^lrn   and  corrective 

action  is  being  planned 

As  the  result  of  a  blpart!.=an  Committee 
iifT  Investigation  .=;tpps  were  taken  to  deal 
1th  the  hunger  omereency  in  Seattle.  Wash- 
1  rton. 

3ut    o\ir    Job    Is    '-ot    ve*    6.~:.p     The    war 
aeilnst  hu:iger  In  Am.erlca  ha.s  r;  it  vet  been 
n    Millions  of  prvor  families  do  not  receivp 
adly  needed  food  benefits  and  Miree  mUlio.. 
p-"r    children    are    not    vet    covered    by    the 
?^"'     '-:  I.nnch  Proeram.    Rich  as  well  as  poor 
'er  from  malnu-ntlon  because  of    nade- 
Tp  ri'ti's  and  ''h'*  ab~enco  of  nutrUion  edvi- 
lon    m   the   schools    Those   who   are   con- 
rjed  'o  instltu'lons— the  aged.  <-he  retarde^i 
!  phy.slcallv   handicapped — may  be  slnwlv 
rvlng  to  death  In  a  country  w'hlch  annual- 
produces  a  surplus  of  basic  foodstuffs. 


Mr.  President,  we  still  have  much  to  do. 
If  we  now  abandon  the  special  effort  the 
Senate  has  wisely  undertaken  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  malnutrition  from  this  country. 
then  we  shall  be  betraying  our  pledge  to  all 
.Americans. 

Dr  Jean  Maver.  the  immediate  past  chair- 
man of  th"  Wl-iitP  House  Conference  on  Pood. 
Nutrition  and  Health.  wTote  me  recently  and 
said.  "I  applaud  the  past  contribution  of 
the  Select  Committee  toward  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  people,  and  urge  that  con- 
tribution be  continued  ■' 

I  commend  Dr  Mayer's  words  to  my  col- 
leagues and  add  my  own  urging  that  you 
=  !ppor^  the  resolution  before  you. 

Mr  ELLEmDER  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  of  these  committees  thnt.  when 
orsanized  was  intended  to  expire  within 
a  certain  period  of  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
e.Kcej-pts  from  the  Conhressioxal  Recorp 
of  various  dates^  indicating  that  this 
committee  would  empire  within  a  certain 
nme.  \ 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpts 
•verf  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

:^s  follows: 

•Sen-atk  Select  CoMMtxTEE  on  Nutrftion  and 
HtTMAN  Needs 

CONGRESSrONAI.     RECORD.     JtTLY     30.     1968 

Mr  Clark  Mr  President,  the  resolution 
.1-.  roponed  from  the  committee  calls  for  the 
-r-'pr-'  committee  to  report  back  to  the  Senate 
and  termlr.ate  Its  activities  not  later  than 
the  opening  of  the  91st  Congress.  Faced  with 
the  realities  of  our  heavv  Senate  schedules.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  target  dat^e  will  give 
•>ie  select  committee  time  for  adequate  im- 
plementation of  Its  task. 

Mr.  President.  I  esl:  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  amended  bv  striking 
out.  on  page  3.  line  7,  the  words  "the  openlne 
of  the  91st  Congress"  and  substituting  there- 
for "no"  later  than  June  30.  1969."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  give  the  com- 
mittee created  by  the  resoltttlon  appropriate 
time  to  prepare  its  report  and  report  back  to 
•he  legislative  committees  of  the  Senate. 

The  Presiding  Ofttcer.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  iS  Res.  231).  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to.  as  follows:  and  terminate  its 
activities  not  later  than  June  30.  1969. 

congressional    record.     OCTOBER    4.     1968 

S.  Re.s.  394  Authorized  funds  for  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs: 
'The  select  committee  Is  directed  to  study 
'he  food,  medical,  and  other  related  basic 
needs  among  the  peoole  of  the  United  States. 
and  to  report  back  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  .=?onate.  terminating  Its  activi- 
ties not  later  than  June  30,  1969." 

CONGRESSIONAL     RECORD.     FEBRUARY     18.     1969 

Mr  CraTis  Franklv.  I  cannot  see  how  we 
could  find  out  who  the  hunery  are  in  a  1- 
vear   spnatorlal    investigation. 

Mr.  McGovERV  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  we  could  do  it  in  1  year,  either.  T 
'hlnk  that  we  can.  T  think  thnt  we  can  get 
enouffh  information  to  assist  the  Senate. 
the  House,  and  the  administration  In  m.akins 
needed  i-hanges  through  legislation,  admin- 
istrative order,  or  both 

Granted.  1  year  Is  a  sh.ort  time  in  which 
*o  deal  with  a  problem  as  far-rear- ^^ling  as  this 
one  So  le'  us  not  stretch  out  the  time  need- 
lessly by  crippling  this  committee  with  a 
$100,000  cut.  one  which  would  be  penn\-wlse 
and  pound  foolish. 


I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  if  we  cut  this  SlOOOOfl 
from  the  budget,  what  he  is  saying  will  prob- 
ably be  true,  we  will  not  find  a  reliable 
r.nswer  to  the  problems  of  hunger,  but  win 
merelv  postpone  Its  solution.  We  will  be  ask- 
ing the  hungrv  to  wait  a  little  longer  before 
the  Senate  finally  gets  around  to  dealing 
with  their  problem. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conscience:  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem  now  and  face  up 
to  the  needs  of  the  hungry,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  falter  along,  with  Inadequate  in- 
formation investigation,  and  then  come  up 
n-  the  end  of  the  year,  without  the  kind  of 
compelling  statistical  Information  that  the 
Senator  asserts  he  noeds  in  order  to  m:ike 
I'.n  intelligent  Judgment. 

Mr.  Percy.  If  I  may  answer  the  distin- 
gulshed  Senator,  as  we  analyzed  the  budget, 
we  decided  this  committee  should  not  he  a 
continuing  committee.  The  continuing  func- 
tion should  he  carried  on  by  the  agencies 

We  had  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  could  focus  attention  in  a  period  of  12 
months  In  various  areas  of  the  countrv 
taking  the  Northern  States,  the  Southern 
States  the  Eastern  and  Western  States, 
taking  the  rural  and  urban  povertv,  all  tvpes 
of  families,  and  taking  them  as  specific 
cases,  .so  we  could  turn  this  body  of  evidence 
over  and  give  impetus  to  a  nroerram  that 
should  be  recommended  and  carried  out 
by  the  administration.  Volume  115.  part  3 
paee  3673. 

Mr  Coor<  i  would  sav  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  I  am  asking  for  this  restora- 
tion, not  for  a  block  bv  block  survev  in  this 
country,  because  the  situation  Is  in  exist- 
ence--It  Is  here  now— but  I  am  asking  for 
his  help  on  the  sound  and  logical  basis  tha- 
an  answer  to  this  problem  must  be  found 
It  can  be  found  here.  We  can  only  hope  th:i;. 
by  the  restoration  of  these  funds,  and  the 
fact  that  this  resolution  also  calls  for  the 
specific  cut-off  for  this  committee,  an  an- 
swer to  this  problem  can  be  found,  because 
it  must  be  found.  Volume  11,5.  part  3,  paee 
3676. 

Mr.  Javits.  So  we  have  to  prove  the 
facts.  And  how  are  we  going  to  prove  them? 
If  we  can  get  $2.sn.nnn.  which  is' not  a  great 
deal  of  monev,  conMderiiig  the  way  we  spend 
m.oney  around  here,  with  the  firm  commit- 
ment by  Senator  McGovern  himself  and 
the  v,'hole  commMtee  tj^at  it  will  last  onlv 
until  th°  end  of  the  calendar  vear,  It  will  go 
cu*:  and  nrove  the  facts  on  two  grounds- 
First,  that  the  situation  exists;  that  it  is 
nervaslve:  tha*  It  nfTec's  millions  of  people. 
Incltidlng  hundreds  of  "housands  of  children; 
second,  that  the  governmental  machlnerv 
'omehow  or  other,  lust  is  not  working  in 
order  to  deal  with  it.  We  have  no  other  re- 
course but  ',"hat  r  consider  to  be  a  commit- 
ment—and I  'hlnk  the  whole  committee  Ls 
committed  'o  it,  operating  under  a  tight 
budeet--to  i:t'll7e  the  necessary  resources  to 
do  the  Job.  Volume  115,  part  3.  page  3676. 

Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  two  subcommittees  of 
the  Senate  will  he  carrying  on  somewhat 
s'milar  studies  d-'ring  the  coming  year. 

In  h's  appearance  before  the  Senate  Rules 
CommMtee.  .Senator  RiBiroFF.  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tloti.  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations emnha-slzed  that  his  stibcommlttee. 
during  the  coming  vear,  would  concentrate 
on  the  21  senarate  denartments  and  agen- 
cies Involved  In  health  care  in  America- 
Senator  Yapporough.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  also  plans  to  make 
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■X'..  ;:.!e!;slve  study  of  health  problems  and 
legislation  related  thereo  Voltune  115,  part 
3.  page  3684. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
not  often  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
suprrts  an  appro-u-iatlon  greater  than  that 
rec-mmended  by  the  appropriate  cammit.tee. 
Today,  however,  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
ijatcand  it  seeins  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  i  Mr.  McGovernI  has 
mr.de  a  good  case.  I  am  tmpre-yed  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tlop.  and  Huma:i  Needs  has  a  termination 
date.  In  view  o*'  all  this,  it  seem.s  tu  me  that 
the  figure  which  the  Senator  from  Scnith 
Dakota  (Mr,  McGovern  i  seeks  is  nut  an  r.i- 
reasonable  one,  and  I  shall  support  his 
amendment.  Volume   115,  part  3,  page  3684. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  I  jl-^o  a^k  unanimous 
.  ousent  10  liave  printed  m  the  Record 
at  this  point  statements  indicdting  the 
total  amount  spent  by  this  committee, 
which  was  to  last  about  a  year,  and  a 
copy  of  the  budget  request  .md  the  re- 
quest 01  the  committee  to  -.he  Committee 


Position 


Invrestigative  staff; 

Legal  and  investigative: 

"  Staff  (Jirectot 

General  counsel 

Prufessional  staff  member 

Do  

Do  ,,._ - 

Minority  counsel.      ., ... 

Minority  staff  member -.- 

Editorial  and  research;  Minority  research 

assistant --   -- 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Chief  clerk       

Assistant  clerk.. 

Secretary.  ..  —  .».- 

Stenographer — ^- 

Minority  secretary 


on  Rules  and  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  loUows  : 

SLLtCT   COMMHTtt  ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN   NEEDS 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 
S.  RES.  241,  CALENDAR  NO.  629 


Amount 


Authority 

S   Res.  281,  lulv  30 

1968 
S.  Res'.  394.  Oct.  4, 

1968, 
S.   Res.  fc8.  ftjb.   18, 

1969- 
:i    R  '    279,  Dec,  12 

1969. 
S    Res.  m.  Feb.  16. 

1970. 
S    Res.  2:    March  1, 

1971. 

S  Res  241,  reported. 


Allotment 


Limitation 


92d.lslsess.  authorization  (annualized)..  (258.  SOO 

92d,  2d  sess.  requested....  280.000 

Increase  or  decrease  ->2l.  500 

Rules  Commitlee  reported 280.000 


Investiga- 
tive staff 


\i 
13 
0 


Established    no    June  30  1969. 

funds 
$25,000     -.  Oct.  4.  19f8  through 

Jan.  31.  1969. 

$250,000 Feb.  i,  ihrough 

Dec.  :i,  1%9. 
Through  Ian.  31. 
1970. 
$246,000.     ..      Feb.  1    1970  Ihioueh 

Ian.  31.  1971. 
J280,020(5258.-    Feh.  1,  1971  throuah 
500     annual-        Feb   29,  1972 
ized). 
$280,000 


Increase  oi   decrease  versus  92d.   1st 
authorization.  


h21. 500 


NOTES 

Total  pasl  author.  $801,000,  total   including  Res.currenI  S. 

?  1.081, 000. 


Budget  Senate  Resolution  241 — Committee: 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs 

Total  amount  requested $280,000 

Consultants  for  lull  committee 15,000 

Training  of  professional  staff 

Inquiries  and   investigations 265.000 

Subject;  Lack  of  food,  medical  as- 
sistance, and  other  related  nece,-,- 
slties  of  life  and  health; 

Total   amount  requested  for 

this  inquin- 265,000 


Total  investigative  staff. 


<- 

Total  loi 

Annual 

Monthly 

period  of 

Number 

salary 

salary 

budget 

$31.b98 

$2,633,  lb 

$31,598.00 

i4.346 

2.  028.83 

24.  346.  00 

17,871 

1,489.2s 

17.871.00 

11,651) 

971.20 

ll.fa5D.  UO 

21.238 

1,769.83 

21.238.00 

21.238 

1,769.83 

21.238.00 

17,612 

l,4t7.66 

1?. 612.00 

10.619 

884.  91 

10.619.00 

11,655 

9/1. /J 

11.655.00 

7.252 

604.33 

7.252.00 

9.842 

820. 16 

9, 842. 00 

7,252 

604.  33 

7.252.00 

8.288 

690. 66 

8, 288. 00 

13 

203,466.00 



—            — 

Administialive  eipe.ises; 
Agency  cuiitribution  to: 

Employees  health  benelit  piogiams 

($19.42  per  month  per  employee)... 

Civil   service  letiiement  fund  O^j 

percent  of  total  salaries  paid) 

Federal  employees  group  life  insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  month  per  $1,000 

coverage) 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies 

Travel  (inclusive  of  tield  investigations).... 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  tees) 

Witness  fees,  expenses 

Stationery,  office  supplies .  — 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph) — 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 

Contingent  fund 


$3,029.52 
15.034.95 


749.  20 
5.000.03 
20. 000. 03 
8. 000. 00 
3.  700. 00 
1.800.00 
6. 000. 00 
1.200.00 
20.33 


Total  administialive  expenses , 64,534.00 


A  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  241 
addressed   to   Chairman   Jordan    by    Senator 
Warren  G.  M.i.gxuson  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Sen.me. 

COMMIITEE    ON    COMMERCE, 

Washmgtvn.  D.C.,  February  22.  1972. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

Chairman.  Connnittve  un  I{^iir.■.  and  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Ch.mrman:  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ininis':ration  will  approve  a  l-ye.ir  exten.^ion 

The  Select  Committee  oa  Nutrition  and 
Hi'man  Need.-;. 

During  the  last  year,  the  selecl  cumniiltee 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  bringing 
the  Nation's  attention  to  the  serious  i-, linger 
problem  in  the  State  of  Washington,  Tlie  se- 
lect committee  printed  a  Senate  report  ba.sed 
on  a  thorough  statT  invc.itiKation  conducted 
in  Seattle.  \Va.sh.  That  report.  '•Seattle:  Un- 
employment, the  New  Poor,  and  H\in(;er,"  re- 
ceived nationwide  attention  and  served  a.';  a 
catalyst  in  reversing  a  previou.s  negative  de- 
cision of  the  Department  of  .'Agriculture  re- 
garding the  need  for  the  inipleiuentation  ol 
a  second  food  progruni  m  the  Puget  Sound 
area. 

The  Selec  Committee  on  Nutntlo  and 
H'unaii  Needs  has  also  provided  outstaiiding 
leader.ship  in  bringing  focu,^  and  attention  'o 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  ihe  Cnmmcd'tv 
Distribution  Pro;^ram,  the  ScUckjI  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Summer  Lunch  Program.  I 
have  also  been  impre.s.sod  with  the  bipartisan 
approach  to  these  i.s.saes  demon.strated  by  the 
chairman.  Senator  McGovern.  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Senator  Percy,  Tiie  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  has  rendered  oiastandmg  service  to  the 
Sena'e  and.  in  a  larger  sense,  to  the  Nation. 


A  1-year  extension,  m  my  opinion,  is  cer- 
tainly "warranted.  Your  committee's  favorable 
c.:)nsi'deration  v.-iil  be  deeply  appreciated 
.S.ucerelv, 

Warren  G,  Macinuson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreemt;  to  ihc  resolution. 

The  resolution  \sas  agreed  to,  as  iol- 
lowa: 

Resolicd.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  established  hy 
Senate  Resolution  281.  Ninetieth  Congress, 
.igreed  to  on  July  30,  1968,  at  amended  and 
..upplemenied.  is  hereby  extended  through 
February  28.  1973. 

Sec.  2.  I  a) .  In  studying  matters  pertaming 
to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
other  related  necessities  of  life  ai  d  health, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  is  authorized  irum  March  1.  1972. 
through  February  28.  1973,  In  its  discretion 
I  1  )  to  make  expenditure;  from  the  contin- 
gent lund  of  the  Senate,  (2i  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, |3|  to  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (4 1  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
0:.r.ernment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  llie  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  information, 
and  facilities  of  any  such  department  or 
agency,  i5)  to  pri<cure  tlic  tcnip^'rary  serv- 
ices mot  In  excea:<  ol  one  yearl  or  inter- 
mittent services  ol  individual  consultants, 
or  organ iisat ions  thereof.  In  the  tame  manner 
ind  under  the  same  coadtilons  a.s  a  standing 
:  onunlttee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  •,;!i)2ili  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Rporganiza"l;:n  .\ct  of  1946,  i6i  to  in- 
terview employees  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 


local  governmeuts,  and  other  Individuals, 
and  (7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testi- 
mony. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such 
personnel  assigned  to  the  minority  shall 
be  accorded  equitable  treatment  with  rei'pect 
to  the  fixing  of  salary  rater,  the  assignment 
of  facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  cr.m- 
mittee  records. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  5280,000 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent lund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


PROMSION  Or  ADDITIONAL  E."- 
PENDITUKES  FOR  THE  SPECIAI. 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  Senate'  proceeded  to  consider  the 
i-esuiuiioii  'S.  Res.  251)  continuing  and 
authonzin;:  additional  expenditure.'^  by 
the  Sjiecial  Coniinitlee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  CAN.NON.  Mr.  PreMdenl.  this 
lesoluiion  would  authorize  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $375,000  during  the  next  12 
montlis  lor  inquiries  and  Investigations. 

During  the  last  sei.siun  ol  Congre&.s  tlie 
committee  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
month  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$380,000  lOr  that  purpose.  The  commit- 


tee  estimates  it  will  return  approximately 
$1,000  of  that  amour.t  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $24,200  over  la^t  ;.ear's  author- 
zation  reduced  to  a  12-aionth  basis 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admims- 
;ration  has  reiiorted  Senate  Resolution 
251  without  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  >  Mr  CiiuRcn 
s  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
^ging,  and  the  Senator  from  Haw-aii  (Mr. 
•■ONG)   IS  its  ranking  minority  member- 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  note 
hat   this   special   committee   has   been 
uwarded  enough  additional  money,  $24.- 
I'OO,  to  absorb.  I  presume,  some  of  the 
i.dditional  cost  due  to  salary  increases 
i  ind  the  fact  that  there  have  been  added 
1 0  its  staff  two  more  employees. 


ivestigative  staff: 

Legal  and  inyesugalive 

Staff  Ji recto.' 

Chtef  counse. . . , .       

Professional  staff  member 

JO 

Professional  staff  member  (part  fim«) 
Printing  assistant,. 
Administrative  anj  clerical. 

Assistant  ciiief  clerk , .. 

Assis'antclerk . .... 

Oo ,, 

uO 

'*1inority  staff. 

Minont/ Stat;  dirsctor 

Minorit,  protessional  staff  member.. 

Do...    . 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  tc  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  me  of  the  amount  authorized 
last  year  and  that  authorized  this  year, 
together  with  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  amount  of  the  budget 
figure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING-S.  RES.  NO.  251,  CALENDAR 
NO.  630 


Invest!  ga- 
Amount      five  staff 


Rules  Committee  reported $375,000 


Increase  or  decrease  versus  92d,  Isl 
autfionzation -|-24, 200 


Budget   Senate   Resolution    251 — Committee 
on  Aging 

Total  amount  requested $375,  QOO 


Investiga- 
Amount      tive  staff 


15,000 


92j.  1st  sess.  authorization 

(annualized) J350,800  16 

92d.  2d  sess.  requested.. 375,000  18 


Increase  or  decrease. 


+2 


ConsulUiiUs  for  lull  committee 

Training  uf  professloiial  staff 

Inquiries  and  investigations 360,000 

Subject:     Problems    and    opportu- 
nities of  older  people. 
Total    amount    requested    for 

this     inquiry 360,000 


Position 


Number 


Annua! 
salary 


Monthly 
salary 


Total  for 

period  of 
budget 


Secretary  of  tne  minority 
Total  investigative  staff... 


J29, 008. 00 
22.  274.  DO 
19.b84.00 

14,  245.  00 
7.252.00 

17,612.00 
17,871.00 
10,101.00 
3.806.00 
8.547.0C 
3.  288.0C 

28, 749. 00 
21.497.00 

15,  022. 00 
19, 166. 00 

9,  583.  M 


J2,417.33 

1,  856. 16 

1,540.33 

1,187.08 

604.33 

1,467.6b 

1,  439. 25 

841.75 

733.83 

712.25 

'90.66 

2.395.75 
1,792.41 
1,251.83 
1,597.16 
798.58 


$29.  008. 00 
22.274.00 
39,  336.  00 
14.245.00 
7,252.00 
17,ul2.00 
17.871.00 
10,101.00 
17,512.00 
8,  547.  00 

8.  288.  00 

23,749.00 
21.497.00 
15,  022.  00 
19.166.00 

9.  583.  00 


Administrative  expenses: 
Agency  contribution  to: 

Emplo/ee    nealtn    benefit    programs 

($19.42  per  montn  per  employee) , $4, 194.72 

Civil   service   retirement   fun.:   (7H 

percent  of  total  salaries  paid) 21,  464.63 

federal  emplo/ses  group  life  insur- 
ance (30  cents  per  montfi  per $1,000 

coverage) 1,137.60 

Reimbursable  payments  to  agencies l.OOO.OO 

Travel  (inclusive  of  filed  investigations) ,.'_ ^.      14.'  OOO.OC 

Hearings  (inclusiv  0'  reporters  fees) 15iooo!oo 

Witness  fees,  expenses..    6,  000. 00 

Stationery,  office  supplies 4'000!00 

Communications  (telepiione.  telegraph) i]  OOu.  OC 

Newspaoers,  magazines,  documents 708.05 

Contingent  fund 1.300.00 


Total  administrative  expense .      .     73.805.00 


18 


286,195.00 


The     PRESIDING     OFFKTEH.     The 
qjiestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  '  S.  Res.  251 »  v.  a;:  agreed 
H),  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  t.he  Special  Committee  on 
Aklng,  established  by  Senate  Resolution  33. 
E  ghiy-seveath  Congress,  agreed  to  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1961.  as  amended  .ind  supple- 
n  ented.  Is  hereby  extended  through  Febru- 
a^  28,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  commltiee  shall  maJie  j. 
Tilll  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  prob- 
and opportunities  of  older  people.  In- 
ludlng  but  not  limited  to,  problems  and  op- 
unities  of  maintaining  health,  of  assur- 
adequate  income,  of  finding  employment 
engaging  in  productive  and  rewarding  ac- 
,-ity.  of  securing  proper  housing  and,  when 
n  icessary,  of  obtaining  care  or  assistance.  No 
p:  oposed  legislation  shall  be  refe:  red  to  such 
ryrimlttee,  and  such  committee  shall  not 
ve  power  to  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise 
ve  legislative  Jurisdiction, 
(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
ccjmmlttee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
of  business,  e.xcept  that  a  lesser  number, 
be  flxed  by  the  committee,  shall  constl- 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony 
3kc.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
committee  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
19p2.  through  February  28.  1973.  in  lia  dls- 
tlon  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  i2)  to  hold 
(3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
ice  dvirin^  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
ornment periods  of  the  Senate.  (4)  to  re- 
qi  ire  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ai  ce  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
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respondenoe,  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(5)  to  administer  oaths,  (6)  to  take  testi- 
mony orally  or  by  deposition,  (7)  to  employ 
personnel,  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  relmburrable  ba^-^ls  the 
services  of  persoimel.  Information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  .=;uch  department  or  agency, 
and  (9)  to  procure  the  temporary  sen-icee 
(not  In  excess  of  one  yean  or  intenntttent 
serrtces  of  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202il)  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Reorganization    Act    of    1946. 

lb)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such 
pe.-sonnel  a.^sisned  to  the  minority  shall  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment 
of  facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  commit- 
tee records. 

Sec.  4.  The  expeiLses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $375,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28. 
1973.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Febniarv'  28,   1973. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  236)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  em- 
ploy additional  clerical  assistants,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  an  amendment, 
and  subsequently  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with- 
ouf  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  as  follows: 

In  line  2,  after  the  word  "authorized",  in- 
sert "from  March  1.  1972.";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  ajithorlzed  from  March  1,  1972, 
through  F^jJfcfy  28,  1973,  to  employ  three 
additional  clerical  assistants,  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates 
of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Approprlatiou 
.\ct.   1968.  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Che  routine  provision  of  funds  for  the 
committee.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  understand  Cor- 
rectly that  this  is  a  routine  authoriza- 
tion of  funds,  as  provided  for  eitcii  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution,  &s  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Tiie  resolution  (S.  Res.  229)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Gommlttee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
Ir.g  the  Nlnety-seoond  Congress,  $50,000,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  and  Senate  Resolution  11. 
agreed  to  March  1,  1971. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  252)  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  routine  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment  in  line  3.  after  the 
word  "Congress",  strike  out  "second  ses- 
sion,"; so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
cotitingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  $25,000  in  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  justification  of 
Senate  Resolution  252  which  would  pro- 
vide additional  spending  authority  of 
$455,000  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  March 
1.  1972. 

This  $455,000  compai-es  with  $388,000 
on  a  12-month  basis  of  the  $420,000  re- 
quested and  authorized  for  the  13-month 
period  of  January  1,  1971,  to  February 
29,  1972.  The  $67,000  increase  over  the 
prior  comparable  12-month  period  is  due 
to: 

First,  the  possible  addition  of  one  pro- 
fessional to  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee staff  at  about  $25,000; 

Second,  $25,000  more  than  that  budg- 
eted last  year  for  the  Increased  use  of 
consultants  by  the  full  committee;  and 

Third,  the  remaining  $17,000  primarily 
made  up  of  estimated  pay  raises  and  in- 
creases in  agency  contributions. 

A  total  of  15  professional  and  clerical 
personnel  was  authorized  for  the  staff 
conducting  inquiries  and  investigations 
for  the  committee  last  year,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  all  15  were  employed.  One 
additional  staff  member,  for  a  total  of 
16,  is  requested  this  year. 

The  use  of  these  investigating  funds 
goes  far  beyond  the  meaning  of  this  term. 
The  principal  use  of  these  funds  is  to  pro- 
vide the  staff  to  support  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  full  committee.  The  plain 
fact  is  the  number  of  staff  personnel  au- 
thorized under  the  Reorganization  Act  is 


not  siifiacient  to  properly  fulfill  the  need 
for  the  indepth  study  and  analysi:  re- 
quired for  the  legislative  responsibilities 
of  the  committee. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee;  it;; 
Subcommittees  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, chaired  by  Senator  McIntyre; 
Tactical  Air  Power,  chaired  by  Senator 
Cannon;  Bomber  Defense,  which  I  chair; 
and  Close  Air  Support,  which  Senator 
Cannon  also  chairs;  and  the  committee 
staff  are  hard  at  work  now  holding  hear- 
ings, evaluating  and  analyzmg  tiie  fiscal 
year  1973  miUtary  procurement  author- 
ization request.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense request  not  only  includes  over  $22 
billion  in  research  and  development  and 
weapons  procurement  which  require  au- 
thorization, but  also  authorizes  the  ac- 
tive duty  and  selected  resen-e  manpower 
levels  for  the  armed  sei-vices  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Almost  60  percent  of  the  total 
defense  budget  of  $83.4  billion  is  for  pay, 
allowances,  and  other  closely  related 
manpower  costs.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  there  be  an  adequate  staff  to 
properly  analyze,  study,  and  consider  tint 
request  so  as  to  assist  and  enable  the 
committee  to  reach  an  informed  judg- 
ment on  this  and  the  multiplicity  of  other 
legislative  matters  referred  to  it. 

This  staff  also  assists  the  committee 
with  general  investigations  and  inquii  ies, 
and  with  specific  studies  with  respect  to 
other  Important  legislation  referred  to 
the  committee.  Its  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations cover  a  wide  range  of  miUtary 
programs,  policies,  and  problems. 

In  addition  to  making  detailed  studies, 
examinations,  and  analyses  of  research 
and  development  and  military  hardware 
procurement  requests,  the  staff  also 
works  on  general  legislation.  An  example 
is  the  Selective  Service  Act — a  highly 
complex  bill  passed  last  year.  The  stalT 
has  also  gone  extensively  into  military 
manpower  levels,  including  the  require- 
ments for  NATO,  and  military  readiness 
aiid  preparedness  in  general.  The  full 
committee  ccmmenced  manpower  hear- 
ings early  last  month. 

I  believe  I  should  fctress  the  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  annual  military  au- 
thorization bill.  It  includes  authorization 
for  research  and  development,  for  mili- 
tary hardware  procurement,  and  for  the 
manpower  levels  of  the  various  services. 
For  example,  for  fiscal  year  1971  the  re- 
quest, exclusive  of  military  construction, 
was  approximately  $20.6  billion  and.  a^ 
a  result  of  the  work  done  by  the  addi- 
tional men  employed,  the  hearings  before 
the  full  committee  and  its  subcommittees, 
and  the  fiiie  work  of  the  committec'.^ 
regular  staff,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $1.4  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1971'.  the  authorization 
request  was  about  $22.2  billion  and  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  approximately 
$1.1  billion.  The  fiscal  year  1973  bill 
again  requests  about  $22,2  billion,  ex- 
clusive of  militai-y  construction  for  Safe- 
s<uard,  and  is  now  in  the  proces.s  of  being 
analyzed  and  studied. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  also.  Mr 
President,  that  the  authorization  re- 
quests presented  to  our  committee  in- 
volve amounts  substantially  more  than 
the  aggregate  of  the  authorizations  re- 


quested for  ail  ol  the  other  departments 
of  the  Gkjvernment.  This  refers  to  those 
auihorizalion^  which  ai^e  required  be- 
fore appropriations  can  be  made.  This 
means  that  our  i  datively  small  ttalT  is 
responsible  for  a  greater  amount  of  au- 
thorization than  the  total  of  the  author- 
ization bills  for  all  otiier  go'.cnmiental 
departmento  combined. 

Fu:  example,  the  total  amount  I'e- 
que.'-led  lor  tiuihoii/rttion  for  research 
and  development,  military  procurement, 
and  inilitai"y  con-siruction  Itjr  i.^cal  year 
lt»70,  was  $25.2  billion.  .Ml  other  author- 
izations for  that  year  totaled  only  $12  7 
billion. 

I-'or  fiscal  year  1971,  $22.4  billion  wa^ 
iLQuested  for  i-eseaich  and  development, 
iniliUiry  procurement,  and  imlilary  con- 
struction. Foi  all  other  bills  the  amount 
wa.-  $11.9  billion. 

Fur  hscal  year  1972,  miiiiary  author- 
ization requests  totaled  $24  billion;  the 
aggregate  authorization  request  for  all 
other  departments  wa^  S14.1  billion. 

.V-,  i  liavt  already  mentioned,  the  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  request  for  re- 
searcii  and  development  and  hardware 
procurement  alone  totals  about  $22,2  bil- 
lion. This  doci.  not  include  the  military 
construction  authorization  request.  For 
all  other  departments  the  fiscal  year 
1973  authorization  request  is  about  $21 
billion, 

1  would  close.  Mi-.  President,  by  point- 
ing out  that  sipnificant  amounts  of  tliese 
lunds  have  been  unexpended  and  re- 
turned by  the  committee  for  each  of  the 
past  10  years.  At  the  conclusion  oi  the 
budget  year  .iust  completed,  approxi- 
mately $49,000  wai  returned.  This  con- 
sistent record  of  not  spending  all  the 
money  pro\  ided  to  us  indicates  the  aus- 
terity and  economy  with  wliich  the  ex- 
penditure of  committee  funds  have  been 
contruiied. 

On  the  record  wluch  we  have  made. 
I  think  u  should  be  agreed  that  we  have 
been  extremely  frugal  and  cccnomigal  in 
our  operations  and.  in  view  of  the  com- 
plex subject  mattei-s  with  v. hich  we  deal, 
the  huge  amounts  involved  and  the 
resulting:  necessity  lor  professional, 
trained,  and  expert  personnel,  the  re- 
quest for  $455,000  is  ia'=tified.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  ;'pprove  thi.-.  request 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  this  is 
the  routine  amount  provided  by  the  Leg- 
islative Rcorpanizalion  Act  oi  $25,000  for 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agrecmg  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,     as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 

.\DDITIONAL  FLTNDS  FOR  THE  COM 
MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  S.  Res.  255'  to  pro\'ide  ad- 
ditior.al  funds  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  routine  committee  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President,  this 
$10,000  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  pro- 
vided under  the  Legislative  Reorpaniza- 
tion  .^ct  for  the  regular  committee  func- 
tions. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tcn  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
a  ?reed  to,  as  follows ; 

Reaoii  ed,  Tha:  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cifiry  lA  authiirized  :o  expe:.d  from  the  con- 
•;;.gen:  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
N  tiety-secor.d  Congress,  .JIO.OOO  in  addition 
the  amount,  and  '.jT  the  same  purposes, 

ecitied  ;n  section  134  lai  of  the  Legislative 
R  ?org.iniZation  Ac:  of  1946. 


fcr 


oj  er; 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
lon  of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  257'  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Cpmmittee  on  Government   Operations 
routine  purposes. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,   this  is 
0.000   for   the   routine   funds   for   the 
ration  of  the  comnuuee.  That  is  in 
cjdition  to  the  amounts  pronded  under 

Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The    resolution      S.    Res.    257'     was 
reed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolied,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
nt  Operations  Is  authorized  to  expend 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
Tlnz  the  Ninety-second  Congress.  540.000 
addition  to  the  amount  and  for  the  same 
rposes.  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
slative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

[The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  call 
of  the  calendar  has  been  completed. 

The  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate 
th;  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
sti.ted. 

rhe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f 0  lows  • 

bill  iH.R.  12910)  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 


VIESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

ii  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
iH.R.  12067'  making  appropriations 
foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
4ms  for  the  fiscal  year  endini^  June  30, 
19'  2.  and  for  other  purposes, 

■"he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
qu'ntly  signed  the  enrolled  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 


:  ,Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
'  lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
call  the  roll, 
'he  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
prciceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
'Tie     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 


Mansfield  ' 
ordered. 


Without  objection,  it  is  so 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY ACT  OF  1972— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Ml-,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1746'  to  further  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportiuiities  for 
American  workers.  I  a^sk  unammous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MANSFIELD'.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  ther  eport. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedmgs  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  2,  1972.  at  pp. 
6643-6646.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  together  with  a  state- 
ment, be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement   by   Senatoe   Williams 

I  anticipate  the  Senate's  ovenvhelmlng  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R. 
1746.  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act 
of  1972. 

Tod.iy's  a..'tioii  will  represent  a  vital  step 
toward  the  reallzaUon  of  equal  employment 
opp<;)rtunltle3  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Tile  conferees  were  all  mindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  measure;  and  while  we  did 
not  have  a  lengthy  conference,  each  differ- 
ence oetween  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills 
•Aa.s  carefully  considered.  In  some  instances 
t.ie  Senate  version  prevailed,  in  others,  we 
receded  to  ttie  House  In  the  m.-'.jor  provisions 
dealing  with  enforcement,  the  conferees 
adopted  amendments  that  Included  provi- 
sions from  both  bills. 

I  am  delighted  tliat  the  report  contains 
all  of  the  liey  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  ex- 
tending coverage.  This  will  bring  many  mil- 
lions of  -Americans  under  the  protection  of 
title  VII — State  and  local  gavernment  em- 
ployees, employees  of  private  and  public  ed- 
ucational institutions  as  well  as  employees  in 
smaller  businesses  and  unions  than  those 
covered  by  the  existing  law. 

Furthermore.  X  think  that  the  provision 
giving  the  EEOC  the  power  to  go  to  court 
is  going  to  get  the  Job  done.  This  process  may 
be  somewhat  slower  and  more  cumbersome 
than  the  cease  and  desist  procedure  we  origi- 
nally sought.  But,  in  the  final  analysis.  I 
most  firmly  believe  tlmt  we  will  get  the  de- 
sired enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  had  a  long  Journey 
through  the  Senate,  but  there  were  some 
historic  •firsts"  during  the  consideration  of 
the  measure. 

It  was  tlie  first  time  a  Civil  Rights  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  out  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  after  five 
weeks  of  extended  det)ate  Involving  38  roll 
call  votes,  fifty-three  Senators  signed  the 
final  successful  cloture  petition — a  record 
iar  a  Civil  Rights  bill — and  73  Senators  voted 
in  behalf  of  cloture — another  Civil  Rights 
record. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  will  consider  this 
report  within  the  next  few  days,  favorably 
I  am  sure  I  hope  that  upon  completion  of 
final  Congressional  action,  the  President  will 
act  as  fast  as  humanly  possible  to  sign  the 


legislation  and  to  seek  the  funding  necessary 

to  implement  the  enforcement  procedure. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  unfortu- 
nately the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  had  no  notice  that  this  matter  would 
come  up  ttiday  and  is  not  able  to  be  here  for 
this  vote.  We  did  consult  him  when  we 
learned  of  the  leadership's  plan  to  bring  this 
conference  report  up  today,  and  he  urged  u.^ 
to  proceed,  even  though  he  would  miss  the 
opportur.ity  to  cast  his  vote  at  this  la.sr 
stage  cf  what  has  been  a  long,  arduous 
struggle,  in  which  he  played  a  key  role. 

Mr.  President.  I  attach  an  analysis  of  H.R. 
1746  as  reported  from  the  conference  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  and 
myself  have  prepared  to  be  included  In  the 
Record. 

Section -by-Section  Analysis  of  H.R,   1746, 

The  Equal  Employment  Opporttjnity  Act 
OF   1972 

This  analysis  explains  tlie  major  pr'ivi:iions 
<-f  H.R.  1746  the  Equal  Employment  Opnor- 
tunity  Act  of  1972,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  February  29.  1972.  The  e.xplanation  re- 
flects the  enforcement  provisions  of  Title  VII. 
as  amended  by  the  procedural  and  jurisdic- 
titinal  provisions  of  H.R.  1746.  recomniendecl 
bv  'lie  Conference  Committee. 

In  any  area  where  the  new  law  does  i,ot 
address  Itself,  or  in  any  areas  where  a  specific 
conr.rary  Intention  is  not  indicated,  it  v,as 
a.ssumed  that  the  present  case  law  as  de- 
veloped by  the  courts  would  continue  to 
govern  the  applicabilltv  and  construction  of 
Title  VII. 

section    2 

Tills  section  amends  certain  definitions 
contained  i!i  section  701  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Section  701  i a) — This  subsection  defines 
"person"  as  used  in  Title  VII.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1746,  the  term  is  now  ex- 
panded to  include  State  and  local  goverii- 
meiits,  governmental  agencies,  and  political 
subdivisions. 

Section  701  \b) — This  subsection  defines 
the  term  "employer"  as  used  in  Title  VII. 
This  subsection  would  now  include,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "employer,"  all 
State  and  local  governments,  governmental 
agencies,  and  political  subdivisions,  and  the 
Dis'.rict  of  Columbia  departments  or  agen- 
cies I  except  those  subject  by  statute  to  the 
procedures  of  the  Federal  competitive  service 
as  defijied  in  5  U.S.C.  §  2102,  who  along  with 
all  other  Federal  employees  would  now  be 
covered  by  section  717  of  the  Act,) 

This  suljsection  would  extend  coverage  of 
the  term  "employer,"  one  year  after  enact- 
ment, to  those  employers  with  15  or  more 
employees.  The  present  standard  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  employees  of  an  em- 
ploypr.  i.e.,  "employees  for  each  working  day 
in  each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  the 
current  or  preceding  calendar  year."  present- 
ly applicable  to  all  employers  of  25  or  more 
employees  would  apply  to  the  expanded 
coverage  of  employers  of  15  or  more  em- 
ployees. 

Section  701  to — This  sutisection  eliminates 
the  present  language  that  provides  a  par- 
tial exemption  for  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  States  or  the  political  subdivisions 
of  States  from  the  definition  of  "employment 
agency"  to  reflect  the  provisions  of  section 
701(a)  and  (b)  above.  States  agencies,  pre- 
viously covered  by  reference  to  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  continue  to  be 
covered  as  employment  agencies  under  this 
section. 

Section  701  ie) — This  subectlon  is  revised 
to  include  labor  organizations  with  15  or 
more  members  within  the  coverage  of  Title 
VII,  one  year  after  enactment. 

Section  701  [f) — This  subsection  is  in- 
tended   to    exclude   from    the    definition    of 
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"Employee"  as  used  In  Title  VII  those  per- 
sons elected  to  public  office  in  any  State  or 
political  subdivision.  The  exemption  ex- 
tends to  persons  chosen  by  such  officials  to 
be  on  their  personal  staflfs.  appointees  of 
such  officials  to  be  on  their  personal  staff, 
appointees  of  such  officials  on  the  highest 
policymaking  levels  such  as  cabinet  mem- 
bers or  other  immediate  advisors  of  such 
elected  officials  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Constitutional  or  legal  powers  of  the 
office  held  by  such  elected  officer.  The  exemp- 
tion does  not  Include  civil  service  employees. 
This  exemption  is  Intended  to  be  construed 
very  narrowly  and  Is  In  no  way  Intended 
to  estbalish  an  overall  narrowing  of  the  ex- 
pander! coverage  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental employees  as  set  forth  in  section 
701(a)  and  (b)  above. 

Section  70Uj) — This  subsection,  which  Is 
new,  defines  "religion"  to  include  all  aspects 
of  religious  observance,  practice  and  belief, 
so  as  to  require  employers  to  make  reason- 
able accommodations  for  employees  whose 
'religion"  may  Include  observances,  prac- 
tices and  beliefs  such  as  sabbath  observance, 
which  differ  from  the  employer's  or  poten- 
tial employer's  requirements  regarding 
standards,  schedules,  or  other  business-re- 
lated employment   conditions. 

Failure  to  make  such  accommodation 
would  be  unlawful  unless  an  employer  can 
demonstrate  that  he  cannot  reasonably  ac- 
commodate such  beliefs,  practices,  or  observ- 
ances without  undue  hardship  on  the  con- 
duct of  his  business. 

The  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to  pro- 
vide the  stautory  basis  for  EEOC  to  formu- 
late guidelines  en  discrimination  because  of 
religion  such  as  th^se  challenged  in  Dewey  v, 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  429  F.2d  325  (6th 
Clr.  1970) .  Affirmed  by  an  equally  divided 
court,  402  U.S.  689   (ig-?!). 

section   3 

This  section  amends  the  exemptions  al- 
lowed in  section  702  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  19G4. 

Section  702 — This  section  is  amended  to 
elminate  the  exemption  for  employees  of  ed- 
ucational Instlttitlons.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  all  private  and  public  edu- 
cational institutions  would  be  covered  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Title  VII.  The  special 
provision  relating  to  religious  educational 
Institutions  in  Section  703(e)  (2)  is  not  dis- 
turbed. 

The  limited  exemption  from  coverage  In 
this  section  for  religious  corporations,  as- 
sociations, educational  Institutions  or  soci- 
eties has  been  broadened  to  allow  such  en- 
tities to  employ  Individuals  of  a  particular 
religion  In  all  their  activities  instead  of  the 
present  limitation  to  religious  activities. 
Such  organizations  remain  subject  to  tiie 
provisions  of  Title  VII  with  regard  to  race, 
color,  sex  or  national  origin. 

SECTION  4 

This  section  establishes  the  enforcement 
powers  and  functions  of  the  EEOC  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
unlawful  employment  practices  proscribed 
by  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  1746  retains  the  general  scheme  of  the 
present  law  which  enables  the  EEOC  to  proc- 
ess a  charge  of  employment  discrimination 
through  the  investigation  and  conciliation 
stages.  In  addition,  H.R.  1746  now  authorizes 
the  EEOC,  In  cases  where  the  respondent  Is 
not  a  government,  governmental  agency  or 
political  subdivision  to  file  a  civil  action 
against  the  respondent  In  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral District  Court.  If  It  has  been  unable  to 
eliminate  an  alleged  unlawful  enaployment 
practice  by  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion.  The  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  to  file  civil  actions 
against  respondents  that  are  governments, 
governmental  agencies  or  political  subdivi- 
sions if  the  EEOC  Is  unable  to  achieve  a  suc- 
cessful conciliation. 


Accordingly,  section  4  of  H.R.  1746.  amends 
section  706 ( a )  through  (g)  of  the  present  act 
to  accomplish  the  stated  national  purpose  of 
achieving  equal  employment  opportunity  as 
follows: 

Section  706(a) — This  subsection  empowers 
the  Commission  to  prevent  persons  from  en- 
gaging In  unlawful  employment  practices  un- 
der sections  703  and  704  of  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  encompassed  by  sections 
703" and  704.  which  were  enumerated  in  1964 
in  the  original  Act,  and  as  defined  and  ex- 
panded by  the  courts  remain  in  effect. 

Section  706^b) — This  subsection  sets  out 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  when  a  charge 
of  an  unlawful  employment  practice  is  filed 
with  the  Commission. 

Under  present  law,  a  charge  may  be  filed 
by  a  persoi^  aggrieved  under  oath  or  by  a 
memb-er  of  tlie  Commission.  .A.';  amended,  this 
subsection  now  also  permits  a  charge  to  be 
filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  aggrieved 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission.  Among 
other  things,  this  provision  would  enable 
aggrieved  persons  to  have  charges  processed 
under  circumstances  where  they  are  un- 
willing to  come  forward  publicly  for  fear  of 
economic  or  physical  reprisals. 

Charges  (wliether  by  or  on  behalf  of  an 
agt^rieved  person  or  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission I  must  be  in  writing  and  under  oath 
or  affirmation  and  In  such  form  as  the  Com- 
mission requires. 

The  Commission  Is  to  serve  a  notice  of  the 
charge  on  the  respondent  within  ten  days. 
It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  failure  to 
give  notice  of  tlie  charge  lo  tiie  respundent 
within  ten  days  would  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  aggrieved  party.  The  Commission 
would  be  expected  to  investigate  the  charge 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  make  its  de- 
termination on  whether  tliere  is  reasonable 
cause  to  lielieve  that  the  charge  is  true.  If 
it  finds  that  there  is  not  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  charge  is  true,  it  shall  dis- 
miss the  charge  and  notify  the  complainant 
and  the  respondent  of  its  decision. 

If  the  Commission  finds  reasonable  cause, 
it  will  attempt  to  conciliate  the  case.  Noth- 
ing said  or  done  during  the  Ccmmission's 
inlorinal  endeavors  may  be  made  public  or 
u.sed  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent  proceeding 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  parties 
covered. 

The  Commission  woukj,  be  required  to 
make  its  determinatiou'Cn  reasonable  cause 
as  promptly  as  possibre  and.  "so  far  as  prac- 
ticable," w'ithin  120  days  from  the  filing 
of  the  charge  or  ;rom  the  date  upon  which 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  act  on  the 
charge  under  section  706(C)  or  (d).  The 
Commission,  where  appropriate,  would  be  re- 
quired m  making  its  determination  of  rea- 
sonable cause  to  accord  substantial  weight 
to  final  findings  and  orders  made  by  State  or 
local  authorities  under  State  and  local  laws. 

This  subsection  and  section  9 (a) -(d)  of 
the  bill  clarifies  existing  law  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  present  statute  to  provide 
full  coverage  for  Joint  lalxir-management 
committees  coiil  rolling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining,  including  on- 
the-job  training  programs  as  reflected  in 
Rios  V,  Enterprise  Assn..  Steavifitters  Local 
No.    638.   3i:6   F.    Supp.    198    (S.D.N.Y.    1971) 

Sections  706(c)  and  (d) — These  subsec- 
tions, dealing  with  deferral  to  appropriate 
State  and  local  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity agencies,  are  identical  to  sections  70G 
(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
No  change  in  these  provisions  was  deemed 
necessary    in    view    of    the    recent    Supreme 

Court  decision  of  Love  v.  Pullman  Co., 

U.S. ,  92  S.  Ct.  616  (1972)  which  ap- 
proved the  pre.sent  EEOC  deferral  procedures 
as  fully  In  compliance  with  the  intent  of 
the  Act.  That  case  held  that  the  EEOC  may 
receive  and  defer  a  charge  to  a  State  agency 
on  behalf  of  a  complainant  and  begin  to 
process  the  charge  In  the  EEOC  upon  lapse 


of  the  60-day  deferral  period,  even  though 

the  language  provides  that  no  charge  can 
be  filed  under  section  706(a)  by  the  person 
aggrieved  before  the  expiration  of  slxiy  days 
after  proceedings  have  been  commenced  un- 
der the  State  or  local  law.  Similarly,  the  re- 
cent circuit  court  decision  in  Vigil  v.  AT&T, 

F.  2d .  4  FEP  cases  345  ( 10th  Clr 

1972),  which  provided  that  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  aggrieved  person's  right  to  file  with 
the  EEOC  within  the  time  periods  specified  m 
section  706  (c)  and  (di,  a  charge  filed  with 
a  State  or  local  agency  may  also  be  filed 
with  the  EEOC  during  the  60-day  deferral 
period.  Is  within  the  Intent  of  this  Act. 

Section  706{e) — This  subsection  sets  forth 
the  time  limitations  for  filing  charges  with 
the  Commission. 

Under  the  present  law,  charges  must  be 
filed  within  90  diiys  after  an  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  has  occurred.  In 
cases  where  the  Commission  defers  to  a  State 
or  local  agency  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 706ic)  or  (d),  the  charge  must  be  filed 
within  30  days  after  the  person  aggrieved 
receives  notice  that  the  Stat-e  or  local  agency 
has  terminated  its  proceedings,  or  within  210 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice  occurred,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Tills  sut)section  as  amended  provides  that 
charges  be  filed  within  180  days  of  the  alleped 
unlawful  employment  practice.  Court  deci- 
sions under  the  present  law  have  shown  an 
Inclination  to  interpret  this  lime  limitation 
so  a*r<to  give  the  aggrieved  person  the  maxi- 
mumf  benefit  of  the  law;  it  is  not  intended 
that  such  court  decisions  sliould  be  in  any 
way  circumscribed  by  the  extension  of  the 
time  limitations  in  this  subsection.  Existing 
case  law  which  has  determined  that  certain 
types  of  violations  are  continuing  in  nature, 
thereby  me.usuring  the  running  of  the  re- 
quired time  period  from  the  last  occurrence 
of  the  discrimination  and  not  from  the  first 
occurrence  is  continued,  and  other  Interpre- 
tations of  the  courts  maximizing  the  cover- 
age of  the  law  are  not  affected.  It  is  intended 
by  expanding  the  time  period  for  fiJlng 
charges  in  this  sufc>section  that  aggrieved  In- 
dividuals, who  frequently  are  untrained  lay- 
man and  wlio  are  not  always  aware  of  the 
discrimination  which  is  practiced  against 
them,  should  be  given  a  greater  opportunity 
to  prepare  their  charges  ,and  file  their  com- 
plaints and  that  exlstant  but  undiscovered 
acts  of  discrimination  should  not  escape  the 
effect  of  the  law  through  a  procedural  over- 
sight. Moreover,  wide  latitude  should  tx;  given 
individuals  in  such  cases  to  avoid  any  preju- 
dice t-o  their  rights  as  a  result  of  government 
Inadvertence,  delay  or  error. 

Tlie  time  period  for  filing  a  charge  where 
deferral  is  required  to  a  State  or  local  anti- 
discrimination agency  has  been  extended  to 
:j00  days  after  the  alicped  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  occurred  or  to  30  days  after 
the  State  or  local  agency  has  terminated  pro- 
ceedings under  the  State  or  local  law,  which- 
ever Is  earlier.  Tills  subsection  also  rc-stat«s 
the  provision  of  Section  706(b)  requiring  a 
notice  of  the  charge  to  the  respondent  within 
ten  days  after  its  having  been  filed. 

Section  706(f)-— This  subsection,  which  Is 
new,  sets  forth  the  enforcement  procedures 
which  may  be  followed  in  those  cases  where 
the  Comniission  has  l>oen  unable  to  achieve 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Section  706(f)  d) — Under  this  subsection, 
if  the  respondent  Is  not  a  government,  gov- 
ernmental agency,  or  political  subdivision 
and  if  the  Commission  is  unable  to  secure 
a  conciliation  agreement  that  Is  acceptable 
to  the  Commission  within  30  days  from  the 
filing  of  the  charge  or  within  30  days  after 
expiration  of  any  period  of  reference  under 
subsection  (c)  or  id)  It  may  thereafter  bring 
a  civil  action  against  the  respondent  In  an 
appropriate  district  court.  In  cases  InvolMng 
a  government,  governmental  agency,  or  polit- 
ical   subdivision,    the    Commission    will    not 
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bring  the  case  belore  a  Fecieral  District 
Court.  After  the  Commission  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  complete  its  investigation, 
and  to  attempt  conciliation,  the  Commission 
shall  then  refer  the  case  to  the  Attorney 
General  who  may  bring  the  case  to  court. 
The  aggrieved  party  is  permitted  to  inter- 
vene In  any  case  brought  by  the  Commission 
or  the  Attorney  General  under  this  sub- 
section. 

With  respect   to  cases  arising   under  this 
subsection.  If  the  Commission:    (a)   has  dis- 
missed   the   charge,   or    (b)    180   days   have 
elapsed  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  with- 
out the  Commission,  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  the  case  may  be.  having  filed  a  com- 
plaint under  section  706(f).  or  without  the 
Commission    having    entered    Into    a    con- 
ciliation   agreement    to    which    the    person 
aggrieved   is  a   party    il.e.   a  signatory  i    the 
person  aggrieved  may  bring  an  action  Ln  an 
appropriate    district    court    within    90    days 
after  recelviiag  notification.  The  retention  of 
the  private  right  of  action,  as  amended,  is 
intended   to  make  clear  that  an  Individual 
aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  Title  VII  should 
not  be  forced  to  abandon  the  claim  merely 
because  of  a.  decision  by  the  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General   as  the  case  may  be. 
that  there  are   InsufflcleLit   grounds  for   the 
Government  to  hie  a  complaint.  Moreover,  it 
Is  designed   to   make   sure   thai    the   person 
aggrieved  does  not  have  tu  endure   lengthy 
delays  if  the  Commlsalon  or  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   does   nut   act    with    due    diligence    and 
ipeed.  Accordingly,  the  provisions  described 
ibove  allow  the  person  aggrieved  to  elect  to 
pursue  his  or  her  own  remedy  under  this  title 
m  the  courts  where  there  is  agency  Inaction, 
jalilance  or  dismissal  of  the  charge,  ur  uu- 
.atlsfactory  resolution. 

It   Is  hoped   that   recourse   to   ihe   pr.va.Lt 
awsuit    will    oe   the   exception   .aid    not   the 
■ule,   and    that    the    vast   majority   of   coni- 
Dlaints  wiU  be  liaudied  through  the  ortices  oi 
;he   EEOC   or  the   Attorney   General    cts   ap- 
>ropnat*.  However,  tuj  tlie  individual  s  rights 
«    redresd   are   paramount    under    the   pro- 
rislons  of  Title  VII  It  is  liecessary  that  all 
avenues   be   left  open   lur  quick   and   e.tec- 
ive  relief. 
In    any    civil    action    brought    by    an    a^- 
I  sieved   person,  ur  in   the  case  of  a  charge 
Ued   by  a  member   of   the   Commission,   by 
;,ny  person  whom  the  charge  alleges  was  cig- 
iTieved,   the  court  may   upon   timely  .ippU- 
:  ation  of  the  complainant,   appoint   an  at- 
orney  and  authorize  t.he  commencement  of 
'he    action    without    the    payment    uf    ieet>. 
costs,   or  security   a.   such   cjrcumst.uices  as 
n  deems  just.   The  Conimisslou,  or  the  At- 
lorney   General   in   case   Involving  a  gOvern- 
1  lental  entity,  upon  timely  appUcatiou  and 
subject  to  the  court's  discretion,  may  inter- 
1  ene  in  such  a  private  action  if  It  u  certified 
•Cia:   the  private  ac.lon  is  o:   general  public 
mportance.  In  addition,  the  court  is  given 
c  iscretlon  to  stay  proceedings  for  not  more 
tian   60   days   pending   the   termination   of 
S  tate  or  local  proceedings  or  e  Jorts  by  the 
C  ommlsslon  tu  obtain  voluntary  compliance. 
In  establishing  the  enforcement  provisions 
inder  this  subsection  and  subsection  706  (fi 
generally,  it  Is  not  intended  that  any  of  the 
provisions  contained  therein  shall  affect  the 
present   use  of  class   action   lawsuits   under 
Title  VII  In  conjunction  with  Rule  23  of  the 
F  Bderal  RtUes  of  Civil  Procedure   The  courts 
have  been  particularly  cognizant  of  the  fact 
t  lat  claims  under  Title  VII  involve  the  vin- 
dication of  a  major  public  Interest,  and  tha: 
a  ly  action  under  the  Act  Involves  conslder- 
a  Ions  beyond  those  raised  by  the  Indlvldtial 
c  almant     As    a    consequence,    the    le.idlng 
cijes  111   this  ATe:\   to  date  have   recognized 
tliat  many  Title  VII  claims  are  neceesarlly 
dass   action    complaints    and    that,    accord- 
It  gly.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  each  individual 
entitled  to  relief  be  named  In  the  original 
cl  large  or  In  the  claim  for  relief.  A  provision 
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limiting  class  actions  was  contained  In  the 
House  bill  and  specifically  rejected  by  the 
Conference  Committee. 

Section  706[fi(2)~-This  subsection  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  or  the  Attorney 
General,  in  a  case  involving  a  government,  a 
governmental  agency  or  political  subdivi- 
■=iou.  based  upon  a  preliminary  Investigation 
o'  a  charge  filed,  to  bring  an  "action  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  or  preliminary  relief, 
pendiiig  the  flnal  disposition  of  the  charge. 
inch  actions  are  to  be  assigned  for  hearing 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  expedited  In 
every  way  The  provisions  of  Rule  65  of  the 
Federal  Rales  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply 
to  actions  brought  under  this  subsection. 

The  importance  of  preliminary  relief  in 
actions  Uivolvlng  violations  of  Title  VII  Is 
central  to  ensuring  that  persons  aggrieved 
under  this  title  are  adequately  protected  and 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  being  fol- 
lowed Where  violations  become  apparent 
and  prompt  judicial  action  is  necessary  to 
insure  these  provisions,  the  Commission  or 
the  .Mtorne.v  General,  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

Section  706{f)  (J)— This  subsection,  which 
1=  similar  to  the  present  section  706(f)  of 
the  .■\ct.  grants  the  district  courts  jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  brought  by  the  EEOC,  the 
Attorney  General  or  aggrieved  persons  under 
this  title  and  provides  the  venue  requlre- 
meiits.  Such  Jurisdiction  Includes  the  power 
to  grant  such  lemporary  or  preliminary  re- 
lief as  the  court  deems  just  and  proper. 

Section  7u6[!){4)  and  (5)— Under  these 
paragraphs,  the  chief  Judge  is  required  to 
designate  a  district  judge  to  hear  the  case. 
If  no  Judge  Is  available,  then  the  chief  judge 
of  the  circuit  assigns  the  Judge,  Case.s  are  to 
be  heard  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
e,\pedited  in  every  way.  If  the  Judge  has  not 
scheduled  Lhe  case  for  trial  within  120  days 
alter  issue  huo  oeen  joined  he  may  appoint  a 
nutster  to  hear  the  case  under  Rule  53  of  the 
Feueral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  pur- 
po^  of  this  provision  is  to  relax  the  very- 
strongest  requirements  of  Rale  53  which 
preci«de  appointment  oi  a  master  except  in 
extremely  luiusual  cases. 

Section  7'./6'(&)— This  suosectiou  is  similar 
•'.:  the  present  aectlon  70«(g)  of  the  Act,  It 
authorizes  the  court,  upon  a  finding  that  the 
respondent  has  engaged  In  or  is  engaging  In 
an  unlawful  employment  practice,  to  enjoin 
the  respondent  from  such  unlawful  conduct 
and  order  such  aitirmative  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  including,  but  not  llnuted  to. 
reinstatement  or  hiring,  with  or  without 
bacli  pay,  as  will  efiectuaie  the  policies  of 
the  Act.  Back  pay  Ls  limited  to  that  which 
accrues  from  a  date  not  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Com- 
mission. Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earn- 
able  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  ag- 
grieved personis)  would  operate  to  reduce 
the  bnckpay  otherwi.^e  allowable. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  are  in- 
tended to  give  the  couru  wide  discretion 
exercising  their  equitable  powers  to  fash- 
i'-iu  the  most  complete  relief  possible.  In 
dealing  v.ith  the  present  section  706ig)  the 
courts  have  stressed  that  the  scope  of  relief 
under  thai  section  of  the  Act  is  intended 
to  make  the  victims  of  unlawful  dlscrUnina- 
tion  whole,  and  that  the  attainment  of  this 
objective  rests  not  only  upon  the  elimination 
ot  the  particular  unlawful  emplovment  prac- 
tice complained  of,  but  also  requires  that 
per.^Cins  aggrieved  by  the  consequences  and 
e.fects  of  the  unlawful  einployment  practice 
be.  so  far  as  pos.slble,  re«tored  to  a  position 
where  they  would  have  been  were  It  not  for 
the  unla.vful  discrimination. 


SECTIO.N   .', 

This  section  am-^nds  section  707.  concern- 
ing the  .attorney  General's  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice" authority  to  provide  for  a  tran.sfer  of 


the  'pattern  or  practice"  jurisdiction  to  the 
Commission  two  years  after  the  enactment 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  further  provides  the  Com- 
mission with  concurrent  Jurisdiction  in  this 
area  from  the  date  of  enactment  until  the 
transfer  is  complete.  The  transfer  .s  subject 
to  change  In  accordance  with  a  Presidential 
reorganization  plan  If  not  vetoed  by  Congress 
The  section  would  provide  that  currently 
pending  proceedings  would  continue  without 
abatement,  that  all  court  orders  and  decrees 
remain  in  effect,  and  that  upon  the  transfer 
the  Commission  would  be  substituted  as  a 
party  for  the  United  States  of  America  or 
Lue  Aticrnij    General  as  appropriate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Commission's  present  powers  to  Investigate 
charges  of  discrimination  remain.  In  addi- 
tion. It  now  has  jurisdiction  to  initiate  court 
action  to  correct  any  pattern  or  practice 
violations. 

SECTION   6 

This  section  amends  section  709  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  entitled  "Investlga- 
tlons.  Inspections,  Records,  State  Agencies " 

Section  709(a)— This  subsection,  which 
gives  the  Commission  the  right  to  examine 
and  copy  documents  in  connection  with  Its 
Investigation  of  a  charge,  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

Section  709(b)— This  subsection  would  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  fair  employment  practice 
agencies  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  title,  and  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  such  agencies  under  which  the  Commis- 
sion would  refrain  from  processing  certain 
types  of  charges  or  relieve  persons  from  the 
record  keeping  requirements.  This  subsection 
would  make  two  changes  in  the  present 
statute.  Under  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion could,  within  the  limitations  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose,  also  engaged  In 
and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  research  and 
other  projects  undertaken  by  these  State  and 
local  agencies  and  pay  these  agencies  In  ad- 
vance for  services  rendered  to  the  Commis- 
sion Tlie  subsection  also  deletes  the  refer- 
ence to  private  civil  actions  under  section 
706(e)  of  the  present  statute. 

Section  709(c)— This  subsection,  like  the 
present  statute,  would  require  employers, 
employment  agencies,  labor  organizations, 
and  joint  labor-management  apprenticeship 
committees  subject  to  the  title  to  make  and 
keep  certain  records  and  to  make  reports  to 
the  Commission.  Under  the  present  statute, 
a  party  required  to  keep  records  could  seek 
an  exemption  from  these  requirements  on 
the  ground  of  undue  hardship  either  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Commission  or  brlngmg  a  civil 
action  In  the  district  court.  This  subsection 
would  require  the  party  seeking  the  exemp- 
tion first  to  make  an  application  to  the  Com- 
mission and  only  if  the  Commission  denies 
the  request  could  the  party  bring  an  action 
in  the  district  court.  This  subsection  would 
also  authorize  the  Commission  to  apply  for 
a  court  order  compelling  compliance  with 
the  record  keeping  and  reporting  obligations 
set  forth  In  the  subsection. 

Section  706(d)— This  subsection  would 
eliminate  the  present  exemption  from  record 
keeping  requirements  for  tho.se  employers 
m  States  and  political  subdivisions  vvith 
equal  employment  opportunity  laws  or  for 
employers  subject  to  Federal  executive  order 
or  agency  record  keeping  requirements. 
Under  this  subsection,  the  Commission  would 
consult  with  Interested  State  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  order  to  coordinate  the  Fed- 
eral record  keeping  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 700(c)  with  those  adopted  by  such 
agencies.  The  subsection  further  provides 
that  the  Commission  furnish  to  such 
agencies  Information  pertaining  to  State  and 
local  fair  employment  agencies,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Information  would  not  be  made 
public  prior  to  the  Institution  of  State  or 
local  proceedings. 
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SECTION    7 

Tins  section  amends  section  710  of  the 
f  V  1  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  deleting  the  pre- 
sent section  710  and  substituting  therefor 
and  to  the  extent  appropriate  the  provisions 
of  section  11  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  1 29  U.S.C.  §  161).  By  making  this  sub- 
stituilon,  the  Commissions  present  demand 
power  with  respect  to  witnesses  and  evidence 
is  repealed,  and  the  power  to  subpoena  wit- 
;,e-se5  and  evidence,  and  to  allow  any  of  Its 
designated  agents,  agencies  or  members  to 
issue  .such  subpoenas,  as  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  any  investlgaUon,  and  to  take 
testimony  under  oath  is  substituted. 

SECTIONS    8    Ca)     AND     (b) 

These  subsections  would  amend  sections 
703(a)  and  703(c)  (2)  of  the  present  statute 
to  make  it  clear  that  discrimination  against 
applicants  for  employment  and  applicants 
for  membership  in  labor  organizations  Is  an 
unlawful  employment  practice.  This  subsec- 
tion is  merely  declaratory  of  present  laws  as 
contained  In  the  decisions  In  Phillips  v. 
Vart:n-^JaTietta  Corp.,  400  U.S.  542  (1971): 
US  V  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 
Assn  Local  36.  416  P.  2d  123  (8th  Clr.  1969) ; 
Asbestos  Workers.  Local  53  v.  Vogler.  407  F. 
2d  1047  (5th  Clr.  1969). 

SECTIONS    8(C)     (1)     AND    (2) 

These  suhsections  would  amend  section 
7041  a)  and  (b)  of  the  present  statute  to 
make  clear  that  Joint  labor-management  ap- 
prenticeship committees  are  covered  by  those 
provisions  which  relate  to  discriminatory  ad- 
vertising and  retaliation  against  individuals 
participating  In  Commission  proceedings. 

SECTION    8(d) 

This  subsection  would  amend  section  705 
(a)  of  the  present  statute  to  permit  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  to  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  but  not  for  more  than 
60  days  when  Congress  Is  in  session  unless 
the  successor  has  been  nominated  and  the 
ncminaiion  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  after 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  session  of 
the  Senate  in  which  such  nomination  was 
submitted. 

The  rest  of  the  subsection  provides  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission,  woiUd  be  responsible,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  705(b),  for  the 
administrative  operations  of  the  Commission 
and  for  the  appointment  of  such  officers, 
agents,  attorneys,  hearing  examiners,  and 
other  employees  of  the  Commission,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  law,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. 

SECTION    8(e) 

This  subsection  would  provide  a  new  sec- 
tion 705(b)  of  the  Act  which  establishes  a 
General  Counsel  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  four  (4)  year  term.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  General  Cotinsel  would  include,  in 
addition  to  those  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe and  as  provided  by  law,  the  conduct 
of  all  litigation  as  provided  in  sections  706 
and  707  of  the  Act.  The  concurrence  of  the 
General  Counsel  with  the  Chairman  Is  re- 
quired, on  the  reapolntment  and  supervision 
of  regional  attorneys. 

This  subsection  would  also  continue  thr 
General  Counsel  on  the  eiTective  date  of  the 
.\ct  In  that  position  until  a  .successor  ha. 
been  appointed  and  qualified. 

The  C-mnnssion's  attorneys  may  at  the 
Commission's  direction  appear  for  and  rep- 
resent '.he  Commission  in  imy  case  in  court 
except  that  the  Attorney  Gener.il  shall  con- 
duct all  litigation  to  which  the  Commission 
is  a  party  to  in  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

SECTION    8  (ft 

This  subsection  would  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision In  present  section  705(g)  authorizing 
the  Commission  to  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  In  private  civil  actions. 
Instead,  this  subsection  permits  the  Com- 


mission Itself  to  intervene  In  such  civil  ac- 
tions us  provided  In  section  706.  'Where  the 
respondent  is  a  government,  governmental 
agency  or  political  subdivision,  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  authorized  to  seek  inter- 
vention. 

SECTION    8(g) 

This  section  amends  section  714  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  making 
the  provisions  ol  sections  111  and  1114  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  applicable  to 
officers,  agents  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission In  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  This  section  also  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
on  any  person  who  might  be  convicted  cf 
killing  an  ofllcsr.  agent  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  while  on  his  official  duties. 

SECTION    9(a),    (b),    (C),   AND    (d) 

These  subsections  would  raise  the  execu- 
tive l;vel  cf  the  Chaimian  of  the  Commis- 
sion (from  Level  4  to  Level  3)  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  (from  Level  5  to 
Level  4)  and  include  the  General  Counsel 
(Level  5)  in  tJie  executive  pay  scale,  so  as 
to  place  them  in  a  position  of  parity  with 
officials  in  comparable  positions  in  agenciei 
having  substantially  equivalent  powers  such 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

SECTION     10 

.\ectian  715 — Tliis  section,  which  is  new, 
establishes  an  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Coordinating  Council  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Rights  Commission  or  their  respective  des- 
ignees. The  Council  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  the 
various  branches  of  government  with  respon- 
sibility for  equal  employment  opportunity. 
The  Cotuacil  -will  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  including  a  sum- 
mary of  its  activities  and  recommendations 
as  to  legislative  or  administrative  changes 
which  It  considers  desirable. 

SECTION    11 

Section  717 {a) — This  subsection  provides 
that  all  personnel  actions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment affecting  employees  or  applicants  for 
employment  shall  be  free  from  discrlmlnatloi! 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  Included  within  this  coverage  are  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  certain 
dep.\rtments  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Section  717(b) — Under  this  subsection, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  given  the 
authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  except  with  respect  to  Library 
of  Congress  employees.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  woidd  be  authorized  to  grant  ap- 
propriate remedies  which  may  Include,  but 
.^re  not  limited  to,  back  pay  for  aggrieved 
applicants  or  employees.  Any  remedy  needed 
to  fully  recompense  the  employee  for  his 
loss,  both  financial  and  professional,  is  con- 
sidered appropriate  under  this  subsection. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  also  granted 
authority  to  Issue  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
this  section.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  also  annually  review  national  and  re- 
gional equal  employment  opportunity  plans 
and  be  responsible  for  review  and  evaluation 
of  all  agency  equal  employment  opportunity 
programs.  Agency  and  executive  department 
heads  and  officers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  comply  with  such  rules  and  regul.T- 
tlons,  submit  an  annual  equal  employment 
opportunity  plan  and  notify  any  employee 
or  applicant  of  any  flnal  action  taken  on  any 
complaint  of  discrimination  filed. 


Secfton  7i7ic)  and  (d) — The  provisions  of 
sections  706(f)  through  (k),  conccrr.ii.g  pri- 
vate civil  actions  by  aggrieved  persoiis,  are 
made  applicable  to  aggrieved  Fedc-ral  em- 
plo%ees  or  applicants  for  employment.  Such 
persons  ■would  be  permitted  to  file  a  civil  ac- 
tion within  30  days  of  notice  of  final  action 
by  an  agency  or  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion or  an  appeal  from  the  agency's  decision. 
or  after  180  days  from  the  filing  of  an  initial 
charge  with  the  agency,  or  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Section  717(e) — This  subsection  provides 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  relieves  any  Govern- 
ment agency  or  official  of  his  or  its  existing 
equal  employment  opportunity  obligations 
under  the  Constitution,  other  statutes,  or 
under  any  Executive  Order  relating  to  equal 
employment  opportunity  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 

SECTION    12 

This  section  allows  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  to  establish  ten  additional  posi- 
tions at  the  GS-16.  GS-17  and  GS-18  levels, 
as  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
.■\ct. 

SECTION     l.i 

A  new  Section  718  Is  added  which  provides 
that  no  goverimaent  contract,  or  portion 
thereof,  can  be  denied,  withheld,  termi- 
nated, or  superseded  by  a  government  agency 
under  Executive  Order  11246  or  any  other 
crder  or  law  without  according  the  respective 
employer  a  full  hearing  and  adjudication 
pursuar.t  to  5  U.S.C.  S  554  et.  seq  where  such 
employer  has  an  affirmative  action  program 
for  tlie  same  facility  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Government  within  the  previous 
twelve  months.  Such  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Government  if  the 
appropriate  compliance  agency  has  accepted 
such  plan  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  has  not  disapproved  of  such  plan 
within  45  days.  However,  an  employer  who 
substantially  deviates  from  any  such  pre- 
viously accepted  plan  is  excluded  from  the 
protection  afforded  by  this  section, 

SECTION    14 

This  section  provides  that  the  amended 
provisions  of  Section  706  would  apply  to 
charges  filed  with  the  Commission  prior  to 
the  eBectlve  date  of  this  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. All  those  in  favor  say  "ave" 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  c.tii  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  UJiaiiimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  01  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.'-k  to:  the  yea-^  and  nay.s  en  the 
pending  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    VOTE    ON    EEOC    CONFERENCE    REPORT 
AT    2    P.M 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  conference  report 
take  place  today  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  I'he  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


r 
*• 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
CTOTTON).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
iered. 


RECESS   TO    1:55   P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1:55  p.m. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:23  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1 :5o  p.m.;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
3rder    by    the    Presiding    Officer    iMr. 

3P0NGI  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
ient,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^111  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
3roceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
he  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
>P0NG).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
iered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 

)revious  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 

;eed  to  vote  on  the  conference  report  to 

LR.  1746. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 

lave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

he  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

he  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
ilounce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Bentsen'.  the  Senator  from 
(Jeorgia  'Mr.  Gambrelli.  the  Senator 
Irom  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
irom  OklahoDia  'Mr.  Harris >,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  '  Mr.  Hartke  • ,  the  Sen- 
:  tor  from  South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Hol- 
I  iNcs> ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
][UMPHREY» ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
t  on  '  Mr.  Jackson  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
I  forth  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan  i,  the  Sena- 
t3r  from  Arkansas  '  Mr.  McClellan  < .  the 
5  enator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr.  Mc- 
CtovERN>,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr.  McIntyrei,  the  Senator  from 
?  laine  >  Mr.  Muskie  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
i^hode  Island  'Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  <Mr,  Tunney)  are 
Hecessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fj'om  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff^  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
vbting.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Iayhi,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
C  ravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
IArtkei,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

VIr.  Humphrey  < .  the  Senator  from 
Fhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
f -om  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell).  and  the 
Ssnator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
cpFF)  would  each  vote  "yea." 


and 

(Mr. 

(Mr. 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Jordan'  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Jack- 
son; . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  'nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  'yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  H.^^tfield', 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft',  the 
Senator  from  Te.xas  (Mr.  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Weickeri  are  necessarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from    Oklahoma 
Bellmon'  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt  '  IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CASE'  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fr^m  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield »  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias ' 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  tliis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy',  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  ' .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The   result   was  announced — yeas 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

[No.  88  Leg.l 
YEAS— 62 


62, 


.\iken 

Domlnick 

Montoya 

Alli.tt 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Anderson 

EUender 

Nelson 

Baker 

Fong 

Packwood 

Beall 

FiUbrlght 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Pear.son 

Bibip 

Gurney 

Proxmire 

Bol;us 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bru.jk 

Hart 

Roth 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

B':ckley 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

B;!rdirk 

Inouye 

Scott 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Cannon 

Long 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Magnusou 

Stevens 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cook 

McGee 

Symington 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Cranston 

Miller 

Young 

Curtis 

Mo  n  dale 
NAYS— 10 

Allen 

Fannin 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Stennls 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

B,tyh 

HoUiniss 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

Humpiirey 

Pell 

Btnt.>en 

Jackson 

Percy 

Case 

Javits 

Riblcoff 

Dole 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Taft 

Gambrt'll 

Mathias 

Tower 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Harris 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Mclntvre 

Hatfleld 

Mundt 

So  the  conference  report  to  H.R. 
was  agreed  to. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Brock  ' .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business  which  will  be 
stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  649.  H.R.  12910,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit, 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH  8 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11:30  a.rn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  FOR  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TO  BE  LAID 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  12910)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    895 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  provide  an 
expenditure  ceiling  and  a  procedure  for 
dealing  with  excessive  appropriations, 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  amendment 
No.  956  proposed  to  the  pending  bill. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
quite  simple  and  in  keeping  with  tradi- 
tional congressional  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  appropriation  matters.  Briefly, 
it  provides  that  where  the  total  of  ap- 
propriatioas  for  a  given  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeds the  statutoi-y  spending  ceiling,  the 
President  will  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress the  reductions  he  feels  are  appro- 
priate in  various  items  in  order  to  meet 
the  required  ceiling.  Congress,  in  turn 
would  have  the  option  of  amending  the 
President's  recommendations  or  substi- 
tuting its  own  bill  of  particulars.  How- 
ever, Congress  would  be  required,  under 
the  terms  of  my  amendment,  to  take 
some  action  within  30  days  or  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations  would  become 
law.  The  amendment  provides  for  the 
same  kind  of  expedited  procedures  as 
prevail  in  consideration  of  executive  re- 
organization plans. 

In  the  event,  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  unable  to  agree,  and  a  veto  is  in- 
voked, the  expenditure  ceiling  would  no 
longer  have  effect.  Mr.  President,  this 
approach  to  dealing  with  appropriations 
which  exceed  the  statutory  ceiling  makes 
far  more  sense  to  me  than  granting  the 
President  an  item  veto  and  what 
amounts  to  the  discretion  to  enact  his 
own  budget.  My  approach  also  avoids  the 
indiscriminate  and  tmthinking  reduc- 
tions which  would  result  from  a  require- 
ment that  excessive  appropriations  be 
taken  proportionately  from  all  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  well 
developed  procedures  for  acting  when  It 
has  not  appropriated  enough  money  for 
the  functions  of  Federal  agencies.  An- 
nually, and  sometimes  twice  a  year,  the 
Congress  deals  with  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  What  I  am  suggesting 
in  my  amendment  is  essentially  the  same 
process  applied  to  deappropriation  or 
disappropriation,  whatever  the  proper 
word  is. 

There  are  complications  in  this  pro- 
cedure as  there  are  in  any  procedure 
meant  to  deal  with  an  expenditure  ceil- 
ing. It  is  inherent  in  the  concept  itself. 
But  if  we  are  to  work  under  such  a  ceil- 
ing, the  logical  way  to  deal  with  exces- 
sive appropriations  is  through  the  pro- 
cedure spelled  out  In  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


Amendment  No.  995 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  added, 
add  the  followiiig: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
\inder  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  $246,300,000,000, 
except  as  provided   in   subsectloii    ic). 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determii-.es 
that  appropriations  or  other  obllgational  au- 
thority hereafter  made  available  would  re- 
quire or  permit  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing during  fiscal  year  1973  to  exceed  the  limit 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a),  he  shall  pro- 
pose, by  special  message  to  the  Congress,  res- 
erv-ations  from  expenditure  and  net  lend- 
ing, from  appropriations  or  other  obllgational 
authority  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  avail- 
able, of  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
keep  expenditures  and  net  lending  during 
fiscal  year  1973  within  such  limit.  A  proposal 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  to  both 
Houi^es  on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  deliv- 
pred  to  each  Hotise  while  it  is  in  session. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized,  after  the 
close  of  the  30-day  consideration  period  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (e) ")  applicable  to  a 
proposal  submitted  under  subsection  (b), 
to  reserve  from  expenditure  and  net  lend- 
ing the  amounts  set  forth  In  such  proposal, 
unless,  before  the  close  of  such  30-day  pe- 
riod, the  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
rescinding  appropriations  or  other  obllga- 
tional authority  available  for  expenditure 
or  net  lending  "during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
in  an  aggregate  amount  not  less  than  the 
aggregate  amount  of  reservations  set  forth 
in  such  proposal.  If.  before  the  close  of  such 
30-day  period,  the  Congress  has  passed  such 
legislation,  but  it  does  not  become  law.  then 
the  figure  set  forth  in  subsection  fa)  Is  here- 
by Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  reservations  set  forth 
In  such  proposal. 

(d)  During  the  30-day  consideration  pe- 
riod applicable  to  any  proposal  submitted  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (b) .  any  pro- 
posed legislation  to  rescind  appropriations 
or  other  obllgational  authority  shall  be  high- 
ly privileged  In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
and  rules  similar  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 911.  912,  and  913  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  shall,  apply  to  such  proposed  leg- 
islation, except  that  amendments  to  such 
proposed  legislation  shall  be  In  order.  This 
subsection  is  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the 
rule-making  power  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively. 

fe)  The  30-day  consideration  period  ap- 
plicable to  any  proposal  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)  Is  the  first  period  of  30  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  the  proposal 
is  submitted  to  the  Congress,  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence.  (1)  continuity  of 
session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die.  and  (2)  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to 
a  day  certain  shall  be  excltided  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  30-day  period. 

(f)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
rr  other  distribution  of  funds  among  re- 
cipients is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  distribution,  the  amotint  available  for 
expenditure  (as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent) shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  In 
the  application  of  the  formula. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    958 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendment  No.  956 
to  H.R.  12910  be  called  up  and  made  the 


pending  business  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  change  his  request 
to  aUow  calling  up  the  amendment  now, 
making  it  the  pending  business  now— 
there  will  be  no  action  taken  on  it  to- 
day—and then  it  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  I  modify  my  request 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-con.'^ent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  .=o  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  leci.<;lative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment I  No.  956 1  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  2.  lai  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
under  the  budget  "of  the  United  States  Ciov- 
eniment  shall  not  exceed  $246  300.000,000, 

(b)  The  President  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  proviflons  of  any  other  law,  reserve  from 
expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  appropri- 
ations or  other  obllgational  authority  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made  available,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

IC)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

(1)  tlic  amount  of  expenditures  is  limited 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents Is  required  to  be  determined  by  applica- 
tion of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution, 

ihe  amotint  available  for  expenditure  (as  de- 
termined by  the  President)  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  amount  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  in  the  application  of  the 
formula. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tb.e  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

1  The  remarks  Mr  Griffin  made  at  this 
point  en  the  introduction  of  S  3300  are 
printed  in  the  Rfcord  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions, ' 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Leonard,  one 
of  hissecretarif  s 


REPORT     ON     SPECIAL     INTERNA- 
TIONAL  EXHIBITIONS— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Brock  '  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing mes.sage  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  ihe  United  States: 
As  required  by  law.  I  hereby  transmit 
to  the  Congress  the  Ninth  Annual  Reix)rt 
on  Special  International  Exhibitions 
conducted  during  Fiscal  Year  1971  under 
the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Excliange  Act  of  1961  'Pub- 
lic Law  87-2.56'. 

This  report  covers  exhibits  presented 
abroad  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  at  international  fairs  and  under 
East-West  Cultural  Exchan-ie  agree- 
ments. It  also  feature;  exhibits  and  labor 
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n  issions  presented  abroad  by  the  Depart- 
n  ent  of  Labor,  and  trade  missions  orga- 
n  zed  and  sent  overseas  by  the  Depart - 
iqent  of  Commerce. 

RicHAHD  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  6.  1972. 


I  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
de int,  before  moving  to  adjourn,  I  suggest 
tl  .e  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  11  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pioceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
d(  nt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  rail  he  re.scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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March  6,  1972 


PROGRAM 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  a^s 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  liave  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minute.s,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business.  H.R,  12910, 
an  act  to  provide  for  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit. 

At  the  time  the  unfinished  business  is 
laid  before  the  Senate,  the  pending  ques- 
tion will  be  on  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ment No.  956,  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware   (Mr.    RoTH).    The    vote    on    that 


amendment  and  any  amendments  there- 
to will  occur  at  no  later  than  4  o'clock 
p.m.  tomorrow.  There  is  an  agreement 
limiting  time  on  amendments  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  motions,  and  appeals,  to  30 
minutes. 
There  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 


.ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11.30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:35 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  March  7,  1972,  at  11:30 
a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TEAR  THAT  MOUNTAIN  DOWN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

^r.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
text  of  an  article  appearing  in  the 
w  York  Times  of  January  19.  1972,  un- 
the  headline  "Tear  That  Mountain 
.•n!"  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Tear  That  MotrNTAiN  Down! 
(By  Robert  Laach) 
■ucso.N",  Are.— Since  I  came  West  In  the 
|ing.  I  have  been  watching  the  progressive 
-TTtii  of  a  great  white  scar  on  the  face  of 
Santa  Rita  Mountains  south  of  here. 
'  'he  scar  marks  the  site  of  a  new  limestone 
irry.  Beginning  as  a  small  blemish,  scarcely 
;:nguishable  from  natural  rock,  it  has  row 
anded  into  a  pallid,  ugly  blotch  on  the 
le    mountain    landscape     Zigzag    roads 
up  the  slopes  beside  it.  As  the  crusher 
inery  grinds  on  and  trucks  haul  away 
stone  to  the  copper  mines  and  cement 
.ts.   there   is   no   longer  any  doubt   that 
e  day  we  shall  walie  up  to  And  one  of  the 
Rita  peaks  missing. 

the    quarry    operator    promised    as 

Responding  to  complaints  in  a  fit  of 

;  rudent  candor,  he  said,  according  to  The 

en   Valley   News,    "We'll    tear  down   that 

ile   mountain   if   we   can   sell   the  llme- 
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Tearing  down  a   mountain  would  be  bad 
-u?h  if  the  man  owned  It,  but  the  Santa 
:  IS,  beins  part  of  the  Coronado  National 
■  -t,    happen   to   belong   to   the  American 
e   If  a  limestone  quarry  can  arrogantly 
de  the  public  domain  without  so  much 
tip  of  the  hat  to  its  proprietors,  so  can 
copper   mines   which   have   already   de- 
led the  ranges  to  the  west  of  the  Santa 
z  valley,  and  so  can  any  other  extractive 
iadjistry  with  a  mind  to. 

.1     miles    south    of    the    limestone 

qu^ry.  in  fact,  silver  miners  have  recently 

unced   their   Intention  of  bulldozing  a 

across  National  Forest  land  to  open  up 

ings  in   Madera  Canyon.  Forest  Service 

'als  rightly  fear   these  operations   could 

:  the  delicate  ecological  balance  of  one 

le  nation's  flnest  bird  sanctuaries. 

1  this  goes  back  to  an  absurd  relic  of  the 


robber  baron  era.  the  still  surviving  Mining 
Act  of  1872,  which  permits  any  citizen  tx) 
stake  3  mining  claim  on  public  lands  and  to 
exploit  the  claim  as  he  pleases. 

I  suppose  nobody  much  minded  .such  a 
grant  of  private  power  over  public  property 
in  1872.  There  were  few  people  and  wide 
reaches  of  empty  land  In  the  West  then.  To- 
day the  eight  mountain  states,  though 
.=^p?.rsely  settled  by  comparLson  with  the  rest 
of  rhe  country,  harbor  25  times  as  many 
residents  as  they  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
and  annually  entertain  a  huge  Influx  of 
travelers  seeking  temporary  refuge  from  the 
seething  cities.  People  as  well  as  minerals 
now  dem.and  consideration.  It  is  time  thev 
?ot  It. 

Somehow  I  do  not  think  thev  are  about 
*.o,  certainly  not  In  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. In  1970,  a  commission  v'hlch  had 
'tudied  the  public  land  laws  since  its  ap- 
P'^intment  by  the  Johnson  .Administration 
brought  1.1  a  voluminous  report  which,  while 
it  1.S  said  to  contain  f;ome  worthy  features, 
propo.=;ed  to  perpetuate  the  outra'geous  and 
nearly  a'osolute  preference  for  mining  over 
all  other  possible  u.<;es  of  the  public  lands. 
invoking  the  great  American  standard  of 
'•ivlng  and  blowing  the  tired  bugles  of  na- 
•.ional  defense,  the  commission  urged  only 
.-ninor  revisions  in  the  1872  law,  and  actuallv 
suggested,  in  case  of  "national  emergency,'' 
mineral  exploration  in  the  National  Parks, 
•i.-hich  have  hitherto  been  excluded  from  the 
bulldozer's  track. 

Representative  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  of  Colo- 
rado has  introduced  a  bill  embodying  these 
weaseling  recommendations,  and  with  his 
power  as  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Lands 
Committee  stands  in  excellent  position  tn 
push  it  through.  The  exploiters  of  public 
land  have  no  better  friend. 

Fortunately,  the  commission  report  in- 
cluded a  dissent  by  four  of  its  nineteen  mem- 
brrs.  among  them  Representative  .Morris  K. 
Ud.-iU  of  Arizona,  regarded  by  the  mining  in- 
dnsTy  as  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  West. 
Udall  has  introduced  his  own  bill  which 
would  substitute  for  free  and  easv  usurpa- 
tion of  public  lands  a  system  of  mineral  leas- 
ing similar  to  *-hat  in  effect  since  1920  for  gas 
and   oil. 

As  the  fragrant  memory  of  Teapot  Dome 
reminds  \'^  leasing  offers  no  certain  guar- 
antee of  protecting  the  public  Interest  when 
lessors  connive  with  lessees.  But  Udall's  bill 
■vould  at  least  lodge  mining  decisions  with 
respect   to  the  people's   property  in   public 


rather  than  private  hands.  It  would  require 
the  decision-makers  to  take  Into  account 
c.-.mpeting  land  uses  of  possibly  greater 
social  values,  and  to  have  a  care  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

Some  eccentrics,  I  do  not  doubt,  might 
even  say  there  Is  a  public  Interest  in  preserv- 
ing mountains  Just  to  look  at. 


CELLER  ANNOUNCES  HEARINGS  ON 
FAMILY   FARM   ACT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  increased 
vertical  integration  in  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry has  accelerated  a  concentration  of 
economic  power  that  requires  congres- 
.■^ional  attention. 

A  million  farms  are  eliminated  every  10 
years,  and  farmers  are  currentlv  going 
out  of  business  at  the  rate  of  2,000  per 
week.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  arisen 
the  conglomerate  farmer,  corporations 
which  own  or  control  food  production, 
food  processing,  and  food  marketing.  The 
goal  of  these  corporations  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  "integration  from  seedling  to 
.-supermarket." 

The  Congress  is  in  need  of  much  infor- 
mation regarding  the  competitive  effects 
of  these  new  agricultural  conglomerates. 
Attention  must  be  focused  upon  the  bene- 
fits and  the  dangers  inherent  in  these 
new  structures.  I  am  pleased,  therefore, 
to  armounce  that  the  .'Intitrast  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will,  on  March  22,  23,  and  29,  1972,  begin 
hearings  en  H.R.  116,54,  the  Family  Farm 
.A.ct,  The  hearings  will  be  held  in  Room 
2141.  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.. 

Persons  Interested  in  offering  testi- 
mony or  submitting  statements  for  the 
Record  should  contact  subcommittee 
counsel  at  225-4853,  or  write  to  the  com- 
mittee. 


March  6,  1972 


TROUBLES  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MrNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stephen  E. 
Johnson,  a  constituent,  recently  wTote  me 
of  his  experiences  in  and  concerns  about 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Hi?  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

February  5.  1972. 
Representative  Don  Phaser, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Phasfr:  Although  I  know  you 
have  many  demands  on  your  time.  I  am  writ- 
ing in  hopes  that  you  might  find  a  moment 
to  .spare  for  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  me 

Last  summer  my  wife  and  I  visited  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  I  served  8s  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  from  1967  to  1969. 
Visiting  the  community  (Naranjo  Diilce.  Just 
out  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de  Macorlsi 
where  I  had  worked  as  a  rural  community  de- 
velopment officer,  we  found  that  many  of  the 
onmmimlty  leaders  and  some  of  the  teenage 
boys  had  been  Jailed  on  various  pretexts  and 
then  beaten  or  otherwise  tortured  by  the 
police  and  the  military.  One  leader,  a  friend 
of  mine  by  the  name  of  Maximo  de  la  Cru;: 
liad  just  been  released  from  Jail,  where  he 
had  been  held  for  nine  days,  and  he  showed 
us  six  deep  go\iges  on  his  abdomen,  made  bv 
a  wire-wrapped  stick,  and  his  back,  which 
was  swollen  and  purple  from  beatings.  It  was 
Dsrtlcularly  shocking  to  me  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  this  man,  as  he  had  been  the 
primary  supporter  of  a  school-bulldlng  nro'- 
ect  In  the  community — a  project  tTndern.Tit- 
ten  bv  an  agency  of  the  Dominican  eo\'ern- 
ment. 

He  was  not  a  political  leader:  he  owned 
one  of  the  two  or  three  small  businesses  In 
the  community  and  was  widely  respected 
Te.'terday  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
informing  me  that  Maximo  de  la  Cruz  was 
killed  f'they  killed  him."  says  the  letterl  on 
Christmas  Dav.  T  do  not  have  anv  details,  and 
mav  not  get  them  (although  I  have  written 
for  more  information)  since  the  communitv 
Is  no  doubt  In  an  even  greater  state  of  fear 
and  Intimidation  now  than  It  was  In  July. 

At  that  time  a  man  who  had  been  one  of 
my  co-workers  In  the  goverment's  rural  com- 
munity development  agency  (ODC)  (and 
who  Is  scarcely  an  alarmist,  much  less  a 
radical)  told  me  that  the  country  was  in 
a  worse  state  than  It  had  ever  been  under 
Trullllo.  People  were  "disappearing"  every 
day.  The  various  branches  of  the  police  and 
the  armed  forces,  he  said,  were  completelv 
out  of  the  control  of  responsible  civilian  lead- 
ers (Including  President  Juaquln  Balaguer) 
and  were  using  their  unchecked  powers  In 
destroying  what  little  effective  ocmmuni*-'- 
organization  exists  In  the  Reptibllc.  Wl'en  ■•  e 
returned  to  the  oapltal.  we  talked  rith  n 
ooHtlcnl  nfflcer  In  the  American  embas'^", 
but  he  did  not  seem  particularly  concerned. 

I  know  that  In  the  face  of  the  •wide-scale 
atrocities  being  carried  out  In  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Pakistan,  and  else- 
where what  Is  happ)enlng  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  may  be  relatively  Insignificant  to 
the  United  States.  Yet  anyone  who  has 
studied  U.S. -Dominican  relations  cannot  fall 
to  see  that  the  U.S.  has  played  a  rather  spe- 
cial role  In  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
the  regimes  which  have  controlled  the 
Republic  since  the  earliest  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. For  good  or  111,  our  decidedly  paternal 
role  has  had   an   enormous  Influence — to  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

degree  that  many  knowledgenhle  Dominicans 
claim,  with  no  little  apparent  validity,  that 
the  country  Is  governed  from  the  U  P  em- 
bassy. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
contributed  many  millions  of  dollars  In  an 
attempt  to  achieve  the  Republic's  economic 
(and  thus,  political)  stability  There  Is  a 
measure  of  stability  In  the  country  today: 
you  can  see  how  It's  achieved  by  walking 
down  any  street  or  driving  along  a  rural 
road — the  police  and  the  army  occupy  every 
comer,  while  the  countryside  Is  roamed  by 
the  dreaded  "patrullas"  (patrols) .  For  the 
great  majority  of  people  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  stability  means  repression  and  fear 
Our  support,  weli-Intentloned  or  not.  Is  buy- 
ing a  resentment  and  hatred  for  this  country 
that  can  only  add  to  the  distrust  that  Is  al- 
ready the  norm  among  the  educated  and  the 
less  fortunate  poptilatlons  of  Latin  America 

Our  present  administration  appears  to  be 
taking  a  "benign  neglect"  stance  towards 
Latin  America.  I  don't  expect  much  s\Tnpathv 
from  it.  But  Isn't  there  something  we  of  the 
loyal  opposition  might  do  In  order  to  at  least 
bring  some  pressure  to  bear  on  Dr.  Balaguer's 
government  to  stop  the  killing?  Would  It  be 
worth  asking  sympathetic  members  of  vari- 
ous congressional  committees  dealing  with 
foreign  relations  or  foreign  aid  to  question 
the  nature  of  the  government  we  support 
In  Santo  Domingo?  Or  Is  there  some  way  we 
cotUd  Indicate  to  the  Dominican  Ambassador 
that  some  Americans  are  concerned  about 
the  abrogation  of  civil  rights  and  the  political 
killings  In  his  country?  In  short,  ts  there 
anything  we  can  do? 

I  plan  to  viTlte  other  political  and  govern- 
ment people  and  explore  additional  channels 
through  which  I  might  stir  tip  support  for 
those  Dominicans  who  have  few  means  of 
defending  themselves,  but  because  I  feel  I 
can  get  the  most  sympathetic  hearing  and 
advice  from  you.  I  am  sending  this  letter 
ahead  of  the  others.  I  do  feel  very  pessi- 
mistic about  changing  the  situation  but  am 
bound  and  determined  to  do  what  I  can.  If 
there  Is  anything  you  can  do  or  suggest  that 
I  might  do,  I'd  be  most  grateftil. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
ray  wife's  and  my  appreciation  for  your 
work;  we  are  proud  to  have  you  as  our  rep- 
resentative. 

Sincerely, 

STEprnEN  E.  Johnson. 

I  also  include  with  these  remarks  a 
letter  concerning  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic recently  received  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  an  Evening  Star  article 
dated  Februar>-  16,  1972.  The  Star  arti- 
cle is  about  Gen.  Neit  Nivan  Sei.ias.  chief 
of  the  DR  national  police. 

Tlie  letter  and  article  follow: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  23. 1972. 
Hon,  Donald  M,  Phaser, 
House  of  Representative.': . 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Frasee:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  10.  1972,  In  which  you  request 
information  concerning  the  reported  death 
of  Maximo  de  la  Cruz  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  concerning  the  present  politi- 
cal situation  there.  We  have  requested  our 
Embassy  in  Santo  Domingo  to  provide  us 
with  any  available  Information  regarding  de 
la  Cruz  and  will  forward  It  to  you  when  It 
is  received 

As  regards  the  political  situation,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  appears  currently  to  be 
enjoying  a  degree  of  public  tranquUltv  which 
is  almost  unprecedented  in  recent  years. 
Buoyed  by  a  substantial  US  sugar  quota  un- 
der the  1971  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
and  high  prices  In  the  world  sugar  market, 
the   Dominican  economy   Is   expyanding   and 
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the  buslne,<;.=  sector  is  oonfldent,  TTiere  are 
no  serious  challenges  to  the  I>omlnlc«n  Gov- 
pTnment's  authority  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  fnrsee  none  barring  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected ohnnge  In  the  present  circumstances 

With  specific  reference  to  your  Interest  in 
oivtl  liberties,  yoi;  may  be  aware  of  ihe 
rperatlons  nt  "Ta  Bandn"  from  April  to 
Oc'ober  of  last  vear  "I<a  Banda  "  was  a 
eanET  of  thugs  which  constituted  itself  ap- 
parentiv  with  some  covert  police  support  as 
•.in  ■■antl-Communl.st"  hand  and  carried  out 
a  rvimber  of  excesse.=  against  members  of 
opposition  parties  a.=  well  as  against  non- 
politlcr.I  individuals  who  had  mcurred  "La 
Bnnda's"  wrath  for  one  reason   or  another. 

Dominican  public  concern  with  "La  Ban- 
da's"  activities  grew  during  'be  summer  of 
107i  and  the  same  ' '  pe  of  ooncem  was  ex- 
■)res,'^ed  abroa.i  Ir,  n  dramatic  gest\ire  in 
October,  Presldeiit  Bs!a?uer  appointed  a  new 
police  chief  and  ordered  him  to  put  a  stop 
to  "La  Bar.da's"  activities  "La  Banda"  was 
effectively  suppressed  b*  tha*  time  and  has 
r.rt  been  revived  since 

.Mthough  violence  Is  endemic  in  the 
Dominican  Reptiblic  the  level  of  violence 
from  whatever  qtiar+^r  has  beer,  remarkably 
low  since  the  demi.-p  of  "La  B.-.nda"  There 
was  a  violent  confrontation  in  f^riv  Jnunary 
between  the  security  forces  and  a  small  Com- 
munist band,  which  had  reportedlv  robbed  a 
bank  iate  last  vear.  which  left  the  f'-'ur  nr:m- 
munist^  and  fight  police  and  military  dead. 
Other  than  this  incident,  there  have  been  no 
sicnlfioant  acts  of  violence  In  1972 

Tliere  is  not  a  severe  civil  liberties  prob- 
lem at  *hc  pr?;  ent  time  The  press  Is  free  and 
independent,  and  there  has  even  been  recent 
suppor"  among  both  government  and  opposi- 
tion elements  for  the  "legalization"  of  the 
Communist  parties.  From  time  to  time  in 
the  past  we  have  heard  of  incidents  of 
harassment  of  opposition  parties  in  The 
oountryi^ide  even  when  the  same  nartles  were 
le't  ttntro'.ibled  In  the  capital,  but  the  lack 
of  such  reports  since  the  suppre.ssion  of  "La 
Bar.da"  appears  to  Indicate  that  the  opjKisl- 
tion  !s  not  beine  molested  Because  of  the 
absence  of  significant  political  issues  and 
with  the  next  elections  over  two  years  aw.iy, 
political  activity  is  at  an  unusuallv  low  level 
at  the  present  time, 

I  trust  that  this  Information  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  your  inquirv.  However  if  you 
have  any  further  questions  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Da\td  M   .^bshire 
As.nstant     Sexyretary     far    Congressional 
Relations. 

'From  the  Washington  Star    Feb,  16.  1972] 

Dominican   Politics — POLicr  Stbongman 

F^T  T,ow=  Trt-jtlt.o's  Path  to  Powtr 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Learyl 

Santo  Domingo — Fewer  than  12  years 
after  the  death  of  Generalissimo  Rafael 
Leonlda^  Trujlllo,  a  new  caudlllo  In  the  Iniage 
and  likeness  of  the  slain  dictator  is  begin- 
ning to  e.nierge  in  this  troubled  land 

He  Is  Brig  Gen  Nelt  Nivar  Seljas  47  chief 
of  the  Nai tonal  Police,  who  was  a  vcung 
lieutenant  in  TruJIllo's  time  and  Is  now  the 
most  powerful  mlltlar\-  figure  tn  a  coun'rj' 
where  gun^  and  Influence  are  the  ultlm.ate 
'.■.•capon-':  :n  'he  continuous  plotting,  feuding 
and  Jrckeyinp  for  position 

NIvar  wa<:  >3orn  in  TruJIllo's  hometown  .San 
Cristobal  and  like  the  Dominican  Caesar  Is 
if  humble  birth, 

Standln^•  bet'.veen  NIvar  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  ultimate  power  here  Is  his  patron 
and  wsrv  friend.  President  Jrmqnln  Bi'aguer, 
who  is  lavish  in  hi,-  praise  of  Nirar,  particu- 
larly for  putting  an  end  to  the  cut-throat 
operations  of  the  prllre-sponsored  counter- 
terror  gang,   L:i  Banda, 
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HEARD    ON    RADIO 

When  La  Banda's  bruta'.iMes  threatened  to 

Income  an  internatlcnal   scandal  last  sum- 

Balaguer    sent    to    Maj.    Gen^    Enrique 

rez  y  Perez  from  the  police  chieftainship 

command  of  the  Army's  1st  Brigade  on  the 

tsklrts  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Nivar,  commander  of  that  U.S. -trained  and 

equipped  brigade,  strcngest  in  the  Dominican 

forces,  heard  on  the  radio  that  he  was 

applng  Jobs  with  his  bitter  enemy.  Perez  y 

rez. 

Balaguer's  move  took  him  off  the  hook  for 
le  La  Banda  killings  by  dlspaslng  of  his 
"ice  chief.  It  also  gave  him  the  opportunity 
put  the  ambitious  Nlvar  in  the  police  Job. 
:radltlonal  deadend  in  Dominican  politics. 
For  a  few  hours  in  October  1971.  the  nation 
Ivered  over  whether  Nlvar  would  accept  the 
motion  or  march  on  the  capitol  as  some  of 
hothead  officers  urged  him  to  do. 

SHREWD      ADVICE 

But    Nlvar   gets   shrewd    advice    from    his 
■unsellors.  notably  Cuban  Santiago  Rey  Per- 
i,    who   was   a   minister   of   Interior   under 
Igenclo  Batista,  and  a  Peronist  Argentine 
med  Luis  Ramon  Gonzales  Terrado. 
He  accepted  the  transfer  and  kept  a  crew 
tailors  up  all  night  to  make  him  a  new- 
ice  general's  uniform.  He  further  turned 
le  move  to  his  advantage  by  going  directly 
to  a  slum  area  where   no  policeman   had 
ntured  since  Ave  young  men  were  murdered 
■  La  Banda  Nlvar  was  hailed  as  a  benefactor 
en  he  promised  an  end   to  the  counter- 
inoT. 

He  did  end  It,  too.  There  has  scarcely  been 

killing  since.  Nlvar  passed  the  word  to  hLs 

Ilcemen  that  La  Banda  was  finished.  Ba- 

la^er  said  peace  returned  because  most  of 

_e  extremists  were  exiled,  arrested  or  killed. 

But  Nlvar  gets  the  credit  for  the  almost 

^real    tranquility  that  has  prevailed  here 

ice  October  and  even  the  opposition  leftist 

irty  of  Juan  Basch.  the  Partldo  Revolucion- 

o  Domlnlcano,  has  been  looking  with  fav- 

on  Nlvar. 

.\3    for   Perez   y   Perez,   he   has   discovered 
t  he  is  commander  of  the  1st  Brigade  In 
J  me  only.  The  key  commanders  and  their 
troops   are   totally  loyal   to  Nlvar,   who  Is  a 
•less   visitor  to  the   homes,   the  weddings 
funerals   of   the   military   as   well   as   a 
r  of  easy  pesos  among  the  soldiery. 
Mivar  earlier  got  the  upper  hand  from  the 
rjned  forces  commander.  Ramon  Emllio  Jlm- 
.  a  Navy  man,  by  "discovering"  that  one 
Jiminez'  officers  was  involved  in  a  comic- 
coup  being  planned  by  rightist  Gen  Ell- 
Wessln  y  Wessin  last  June.  Jimenez  has 
treated  Nlvar  with  deference  ever  since, 

AMASSED      FORTUNE 

Ivar  has  assembled  a  fortune.  He  profits 
the  Importation  of  Haitian  sugar  cane 

;ters.  he  owns  a  prosperous  radio  station 
Is  Involved  in  a  race  track  and  a  profllt- 

e    small-plane    airline,    A:.^s    del    Carlbe 

Ing.s  of  the  Caribbean,  i 
s  special  relationship  with  the  president 
i  him  enormous  economic  power  as  he 
arrange  for  large  government  contracts 

?o  where  he  wishes. 

ivar  has  little   Interest  In  military   pro- 
ionallsm,    but    does   have    an    overriding 

•^ern  about   the  loyalty   of  subordinates. 
y  Perez,  a  professional  soldier,  scorns 
sort  of  political  game  ployed  by  Nivar. 

'he  intriguing  question  is  when'  and  how 
will  make  his  move  to  ultimate  power. 

aguer   has   won    consecutive   elections   In 

"  and  1970  and  probably  can  win  a  third 
in  1974. 
Informed  speculation  is  that  Balaguer 

not    threatened   now    by   Nlvar.   The   two 

Id  collide  over  Nlvar's  "wish  to  be  rid  of 
police  Job  and  Balaguer's  wish  to  keep 
there  but  this  likely  will  be  solved  by 

ng  Nlvar  a  cabinet-level  Job. 
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It  Is  not  anticipated  that  Nlvar  will  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  Balaguer  althoueh  there 
Is  little  to  prevent  him  other  than  Balaguer's 
popularity.  Balaguer  himself  Is  no  mean  pol- 
itician and  does  not  appear  to  be  worried 
overmuch  about  Nlvar. 

But  if  Balaguer  should  die  or  become  In- 
capacitated there  Is  nobody  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  who  believes  the  ceremonial 
vice  president,  Carlos  Rafael  Goico  Moralse, 
would  ever  succeed  tc  the  presidency.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  Balaguer.  the  betting  is 
that  the  poor  boy  from  TruJlUo's  home  town 
would  take  charge  and  stay  in  charge. 

Others  have  noted  a  .suppo.sed  dilemma 
of  Latin  Anierian  culture:  To  opt  for 
order  under  a  supposed  benevolent  dic- 
tator or  to  choase  chaos  under  constitu- 
tional democracy.  Chaos  is  not  always 
the  product  of  constitutional  democracv, 
but  it  is  true  that  this  form  of  povern- 
ment  is  often  less  orderly  than  that 
achieved  by  dictatorships.  However,  too 
often  even  the  benign  dictatorships  en- 
force order  at  the  expense  of  political 
and  social  progress.  Aiid  the  benevolence 
of  dictators  often  hnds  expression,  as  it 
ha.s  in  Naranjo  Dulce,  through  brutality 
and  murder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  optimism  ex- 
pressed by  the  State  Department  con- 
cerning the  Dominican  Republic  political 
situation  is  realistic.  Given  the  turbulent 
history  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  experiences,  one  cannot 
be   too   optimistic. 
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last  zoo  in  America  to  have  one,  holding  the 
longevity  record  for  a  panda  In  captivity. 

It  still  maintains  the  same  barless  grotto 
that  Mel  Lan  was  kept  In,  but  a  new  home 
f  .r  the  prizes  would  be  built  If  Nixon's  nod 
coes  to  the  west  suburban  zoological  gardens 
Many  of  Its  personnel  are  still  familiar  with 
the  handling  of  pandas. 

Another  Important  advantage  Is  Brook- 
field's  central  United  States  location,  per- 
mitting a  maximum  ntimber  of  Americans 
to  see  the  pandas. 

Fourteen  years  ago  an  attempt  by  the  zoo 
to  purchase  a  panda  by  way  of  Europe  was 
foiled  by  the  federal  government.  That  panda 
Chl-Chl.  eventually  went  to  the  London  zoo, 
becoming  one  of  the  most  famous  animals 
lu  the  world. 

No  matter  where  they  wind  up,  it  will  be 
panda  (monlum)  in  every  zoo  town  other 
than  the  one  that  gets  the  cuddly  creatures. 
But  the  President  should  not  hesitate  in 
sending  the  pandas  to  Brookfleld.  The  zoo 
i'.as  everything  in  its  favor  and  has  earned 
the  right  to  regain  these  prize  animals  for 
its  collection. 


ORCHESTRA  DA  CAMERA  PER- 
FORMING ARTS 
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CHINA  PANDAS  BELONG  HERE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLI.VOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  fa.=;cinating  possibilities  resulting 
from  the  President's  trip  to  mainlnnd 
China  is  the  acquisition  by  U.S.  zoos  of 
giant  pandas  which  are  nntive  to  China. 

The  Brookfleld  Zoo  in  suburban  Cook 
County  was  the  home  of  three  giant 
pandas  the  la.st  of  which  died  in  1953. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  urging 
that  should  the  Chinese  Government 
make  a  gift  of  these  pandas  that  the 
Brookfleld  Zoo  in  Brookfleld.  111.,  in  view 
of  its  history  and  relationship  to  previous 
pandas  exhibited  in  the  Western  World. 
be  given  priority  consideration  as  a  home 
for  the  next  giant  pandas  to  reach  the 
United  States. 

An  editorial  in  the  Thursday,  March  2, 
Suburban  Life  properly  makes  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Brookfleld  Zoo  des- 
ignation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Chin,\  P.axd.^s  Belong  Here 
For   many  good    reasons   President    Nixon 
should  select  the  Brookfleld  zoo  as  the  fu- 
ture  home  of  two  giant  pandas  which   are 
China's  gift  to  the  American  people. 

The  zoo  has  all  the  experience  necessary 
to  handle  the  black  and  white  bears,  distant 
relatives  of  the  three  that  lived  in  the  Brook- 
field  facility  years  ago.  Including  Mel  Lan 
iLlttle  Flower")  who  died  in  1953  at  14 
years  of  age.  old  as  pandas  go. 

Brookfleld  became  the  first  zoo  In  the  world 
to  house  a  giant  panda  in  1937  and  was  the 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Or- 
chestra Da  Camera  Performing  Arts  pro- 
grams are  a  "vivid  demonstration  show- 
ca.se,  a  model  whose  techniques  and  var- 
ied programs  can  be  used  as  a  pilot  in 
school  districts  throughout  the  State." 
This  is  how  Dr,  Vivienne  Anderson,  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department's  Division  of  the  Humani- 
ties and  the  Arts  described  tlie  outstand- 
ing programs  and  services  of  the  Orches- 
tra Da  Camera  when  designating  the  or- 
chestra as  a  "showcase"  orchestra  in 
1968. 

In  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  need  to  improve  the 
■quality  of  life"  in  this  Nation,  Dr.  An- 
derson's obsenations  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  enormous  contributions  the 
Orchestra  Da  Camera  is  making  in  en- 
riching the  cultural  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  in  schools 
throughout  Long  Island. 

The  Orchestra  Da  Camera  is  a  self- 
contained  cultural  center,  dedicated  to 
the  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
man's  heritage,  and  his  cultural  arts 
through  model  programs  to  people — es- 
pecially to  children  and  students. 

The  Da  Camera,  in  residence  in  the 
Mmeola  public  schools  is  fulfilling  the 
commitment  to  the  arts  expressed  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  in  their 
position  paper  on  the  "Humanities  and 
Arts  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation." 

They  say: 

We  believe  that  a  special  opportunity  exists 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts  to  provide 
the  leadership  needed  for  a  true  educational 
renaLssance  in  our  school  system.  We  believe 
e-peclally  that  literature,  drama,  music,  the 
dance  and  the  visual  arts  can  help  young 
people  to  relate  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
universe,  with  a  new  sense  of  excitement, 
concern,  and  reverence. 
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Perhaps  the  most  signal  feature  of  the 
Da  Camera's  activities  is  that  the  empha- 
sis is  on  programs  that  involve  the  per- 
sonal participation  of  large  numbers  of 
young  people  in  the  school  districts  be- 
ing served  and  on  presenting  talented 
artists  from  a  variety  of  ethnic  back- 
grounds. It  is  highly  significant  that  the 
Da  Camera  programs  are  taking  a  right- 
ful place  among  the  schools'  basic  in- 
structional services  and  thus  are  be- 
coming vital  components  of  the  educa- 
tional program. 

The  vast  success  of  the  Oixhestra  Da 
Camera,  which  gives  some  700  in-school 
performances  each  year,  is  a  tribute  to 
the  \-ision  displayed  by  its  founder,  Mrs. 
Fieri  Lorr.  Herself  a  gifted  musician.  Mrs. 
Lorr  recognized  more  than  a  decade  ago 
the  need  to  make  cultural  programs 
available  to  the  burgeoning  school  popu- 
lation in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 
She  has  translated  a  dream  into  a  vi- 
brant reality. 

Over  the  years,  the  orchestra's  pro- 
grams in  grand  opera,  chamber  opera, 
symphony  concerts,  "chamber  ensembles, 
ballet,  jazz  and  ethnic  and  modern  dance, 
have  won  acclaim,  and  justifiably  so, 
from  school  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  and,  most  important,  from  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  students  who  have 
gained  a  better  appreciation  of  the  arts. 

The  achievements  of  the  orchestra 
have  been  duly  recognized  too  by  both 
the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
Grants  totaling  more  than  $218,000  have 
been  awarded  to  the  orchestra  over  the 
past  2  years,  the  most  recent  one  a  $100,- 
000  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts. 

I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  Orches- 
tra Da  Camera,  in  making  an  immeas- 
urable contribution  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  communities  it  serves  merit  our 
applause  and  our  support. 


RARICK   TESTIFIES   ON   RIGHT  OF 
AMERICANS   TO   OWN   GOLD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LO^ISIA^fA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESErTTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  asking  for  favor- 
able consideration  to  amend  the  dollar 
devaluation  bill  (H.R.  13120)  to  provide 
that  American  citizens  be  granted  the 
right  to  own  gold. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  testimony: 

ST.4TEMENT     OF     JOHN     R.     RaRICK 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  today 
as  you  continue  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  legislation  devaluing  the  dol- 
lar. 

I  speak  today  in  behalf  of  the  American 
citizen's  right  to  own  gold,  a  freedom  that 
has  been  denied  him  since  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934,  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
leaders  of  this  country  have,  up  to  August 
15.  1971,  seen  fit  to  meet  this  country's 
commitments   to  stabilize   foreign   interests 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

through  payments  in  gold,  a  practice  that 
has  depleted  our  gold  reserves,  threatened 
our  economy,  and  now  has  forced  the  Ad- 
ministration to  propose  the  legislation  pres- 
ently  before   the   Committee. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  American  gov- 
ernment has  discriminated  against  its  own 
citizens  by  denying  Americans  a  right  that 
It  guarantees  to  foreign  Interests,  thus  al- 
lowing foreigners  to  reap  the  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  American  labor — stable  gold. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  recognize 
and  correct  this  discriminatory  practice  that 
denies  the  American  citizen  the  right  to  own 
gold,  yet  lets  his  national  leaders  squander 
his  gold  for  the  benefits  of  foreigners,  thus 
threatening  to  bankrupt  the  American  peo- 
ple along  with  their  government. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  consider  amend- 
ing the  proposed  legislation  to  Include  pro- 
visions restoring  this  basic  right  of  owning 
gold  to  the  American  people  U\  the  event 
that  either  one  of  the  other  of  two  possibili- 
ties occur:  (1)  the  requirement  that  gold  re- 
serves be  held  against  currency  In  circula- 
tion Is  removed:  or  (2)  the  President  lifts 
the  moratorium  he  has  placed  on  payment  In 
gold  of  American  obligations  to  foreigners. 
I  have  Introduced  H.R.  353  to  offer  this  re- 
lief in  the  event  that  the  requirement  that 
gold  reser\-es  be  held  against  currency  In 
circulation  Is  removed. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  Include  a  copy  of  my  bill 
H.R.   353    In   my   testimony   at   this   point: 

"H.R.  353 

"A  bin  to  permit  American  citizens  to  hold 
gold  In  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the 
requirement  that  gold  reserves  be  held 
against  currency  In  circulation,  and  for 
other  purposes 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

"Section  1.  At  any  time  when  reserves  In 
gold  or  gold  certificates  are  not  required  by 
law  to  be  held  against  cvirrency  In  circula- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
sell  any  gold  held  by  the  United  States  to 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  demand  at 
a  price  equal  to  that  then  being  charged 
foreign  governments,  banks,  firms,  or  indi- 
viduals for  gold  purchased  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
purchase  from  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  any  gold  tendered  at  a  price  equal  to 
that  then  being  paid  to  foreign  governments, 
banks,  firms,  and  Individuals  for  gold  being 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

"(3)  no  prohibition  In  the  Gold  Rescr\-e 
Act  of  1934  or  any  other  law,  and  no  pro- 
hibition In  any  regulation,  shall  be  effective 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  acquisition,  hold- 
ings, or  disposition  of  gold  by  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States." 

That  either  one  or  the  other  or  both  of 
these  possibilities  that  I  have  outlined  might 
occur  Is  evident  from  two  passages  appear- 
ing on  pages  16  and  17  of  the  Committee 
Print  entitled  "Background  Material  on  Leg- 
islation Modifying  the  Par  Value  of  the  Dol- 
lar," a  copy  of  which  was  provided  by  the 
Chairman  to  Members.  These  pas.sages  are 
worth  noting  in  their  entirety: 

"Furthermore,  the  United"  States  believes 
that  the  monetary  role  of  gold  should  con- 
tinue to  diminish.  With  the  advent  of  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  In  the  Fund,  the  world 
now  has  a  basic  reserve  asset  which  is  not 
held  in  private  hands  and  hence  Is  free  from 
the  private  hoarding  and  speculation  which 
have  arisen  In  connection  with  gold,  Tliere 
is  no  need  to  raise  the  official  gold  price 
merely  to  increase  world  reserves. 
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"It  is  the  view  of  the  U.  S.  Administration 
that  this  modest  change  in  the  official  giild 
price  should  not  be  allowed  U)  d;i,turb  the 
trend  toward  de-emphasis  of  goid  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  .  .  .  As  gold 
is  bccoviing  more  indely  vsed  as  a  non- 
monetary  covimodity,  if  becomes  less  satis- 
factory as  a  monetary  reserve." 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  from  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  that  the  first  alternative  I 
mentioned,  the  removal  of  the  requirement 
that  gold  be  held  against  currency  in  clr- 
cuiatlon.  is  a  distinct  possibility  as  the 
Administration  moves  further  and  further 
into  a  position  virtually  favoring  a  type  of 
international  currency,  the  SDR,  or  paper 
gold  scheme. 

The  significance  of  the  second  possibility 
I  mentioned,  that  the  President  would  lift 
the  moratorium  presently  In  effect  forbid- 
ding the  payment  of  gold  for  American  com- 
mitments to  foreigners,  is  evident.  There  is 
no  reason  whatsoever  that  American  citl- 
/ens  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  own  pc.ld  while  foreigners  continue 
to  drain  our  gold  reserve.  While  the  financial 
manipulators  are  theoretically  planning  to 
abandon  gold  as  evidence  of  wealth  and  ex- 
change, some  of  us.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
like  to  liave  a  few  gold  coins,  if  for  no  other 
rca.'-on  than  a  memento  or  to  show  our 
grandchildren  what  gold  looks  like. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  perhaps  the  most  significant 
pa.ss.ige  from  the  Committee  Print  dealing 
with  this  legislation: 

"increase   in   VALfE   OF   ASSETS   .AND 

liabilities 

"The  currency  realignment  will  increase 
the  value  of  certain  United  States  interna- 
tional reserve  and  other  assets.  Our  gold  as- 
sets, and  those  with  a  fixed  relationship  to 
gold,  such  as  the  gold  tranche  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  Special  Drawing 
Rights,  will  Increase  In  value  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars by  8.57  percent — correspciiding  to  the 
change  in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar.  Foreign 
exchange  asset.s  will  increiise  to  take  account 
of  dollar  devaluation  plus  any  revaluations 
of  the  currencies  held. 

'The  par  value  change  will  also  require 
an  increase  of  8,57  percent  in  the  value  of  our 
dollar  subscriptions  to  iniernational  financial 
institutions.  This  increase  In  the  value  of  dol- 
lar subscription.*  stems  from  a  provision  in 
agreements  governing  our  participation  in 
internatlcnal  financial  institutions  that  sub- 
scriptions be  maintained  in  value  in  terms 
of  gold.  The  purpose  of  this  requirement  is  to 
assure  that  the  contributions  of  all  members 
are  maintained  in  value  in  relation  to  each 
oiher  de.'^plte  changes  In  exchange  rates.  It 
also  assure?  that  our  share  In  the  assets  and 
voting  rights  In  these  institutions  is  not  Im- 
p.iired  by  devaluation  of  our  currency. 

"Currency  realignment  will  also  mean  in- 
creased dollar  rus's  on  repayment  of  certain 
foreign  currency  borrowings. 

"Tlie  Increases  In  value  of  assets  in  some 
rases  exceed  the  Increases  in  related  liabili- 
ties, and  in  other-:,  assets  and  liabilities  al- 
most offset  each  other.  As  indicated,  the  in- 
creases In  value  of  assets  and  li.ibillties  are 
in  most  instances  tlie  direct  result  of  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  membership  In 
international  financial  institutions." 

It  is  therefore,  evident  that  the  total 
United  States  obligation  In  gold — our  inter- 
national debt — to  foreigii  monetan-  authori- 
ties will  remain  constant,  presumably  "as  a 
direct  result  of  the  privileges  and  obligations 
of  membership  in  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. '  Adoption  or  rejection  of  the  leg- 
islation as  it  now  exists  means  nothing — 
except  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  Ministers 
and  Central  Bank  Governors  of  the  10  coun- 
tries participating  In  the  General  Arrange- 
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"tents  to  Borrow   Identified  from  the  18  De- 
fTmber  1971  press  communique,  they  are  ■ 

COMMTTNlQCrx      OF      TITE       MEOSTERIAL 

;EmNo  or  the  cbout  of  tin  on  itth — 

8TH    DECKMBXR      197  1     TS    WASHrNGTON.    D.C. 

"1.  The  Ministers  and  Central  Bank  Gov- 
of  the  ten  countrtes  participating  In 
General   Arrangements   to   Borrow   met 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washlng- 
on    17th— 18th   December.    1971.   in  ex- 
ecutive session  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
.  J.  B,  Connally,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  United  States.  Mr.  P  -P.  Schweitzer, 
Managing  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  took  part  in   the  meeting, 
w^ilch  w!u>  al.so  attended  by  the  President  of 
Swiss    National    Bank.    Mr.    E.    Stopper, 
In  part  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
CD..  Jonkheer  E    van  Lennep,  the  Gen- 
Manager  of  the  Bank  for  International 
tlements.  Mr.  R.  Larre.  and  the  Vlce-Presl- 
it  nf  the  Commission  of  the  E  E.C..  Mr,  R. 
The    Ministers    and    Governors    wel- 
a  report  from  the  Managing  Director 
the  Fund  on  a  meeting  held  between  their 
putles  and  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
nd." 

This  communique  revealed  further  the 
•ans  by  which  the  decisions  of  this  meet- 
.  were  to  be  Implemented:  "It  Is  the  hope 
the  Ministers  n'ld  Governors  that  all  eov- 
iments  will  cooperate  through  the  Intema- 
tlijnal  Monetary  Fund  to  permit  Implemen- 
;!or.  of  these  measures  In  an  orderlr  fash- 
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rhe  total  amount  of  this  "obligation  for 

^mbershlp    in    International    financial    In- 

■utlons"  Is  approximately  51.5  bill 'on  dol- 

there  Is.   at  present,  only  12.1   billion 

In  reserve  assets.  I  ask  that  the  ap- 

prf)prlate    table   from  the   Committee   Print 

Inserted  at  this  point  In  mv  testimony: 
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:ABIJE    2 U.S.    RESERVE    ASSETS    AND    LIQtJm 

LIABIXmES    TO    FOREIGNERS 

The    chart    that    follows    shows    how    our 
re^rve  assets  have  declined  and  our  short- 
llabllltles  to  foreigners  have  risen  until 
short-term  liabilities  are  now  more  than 
!  times  as  large  as  our  reserve  assets. 
air  liabilities  to  foreign  monetary  author- 
fs.  which  are  Included  In  the  «68  bllUon 
re  of  total  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners 
currently  estimated  at  $51 V4  blUlon. 

U.S.  RESERVE  ASSETS  AND  LIQUID  LIABILITIES  TO 

FOREIGNERS  > 

[In  Ijilhonj  of  dollars! 
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Tt  Is.  therefore,  evident  Mr  Chairman,  that 
fhe  problem  with  the  American  economy  lies 
In  excessive  erranslements  with  foreign  al- 
liances and  International  monetary  organl- 
7atlnns  The  Amerl'-nn  government  has.  In 
effect,  served  as  n  banker  for  the  world,  only 
we  have  paid  our  "forelgti  friends"  Interest 
to  use  our  money:  furthermore,  our  "for- 
eign friends"  can  collect  In  gold,  a  prl- 
v'lege   denied    to    Americans 

The  leaders  of  this  country  have,  until 
August  15,  1971,  followed  the  policy  of  guar- 
anteeing the  freedom  of  foreigners  to  own 
gold  while  depriving  our  own  cltlzen-s  of  the 
same,  or  equal,  right.  A  forthright  Indica- 
tion of  the  present  Administration's  attitude 
toward  America's  role  In  the  world  Is  also 
evident  In  the  Committee  Print  t.  accom- 
pany this  legislation- 

"Thus,  In  view  of  our  responsibilities  In 
providing  assistance  to  developing  nations 
and  our  eccnomlf  role  a.'?  a  moderate  sup- 
plier of  private  Investment  capital  to  the 
less  developed  -vorld,  net  r^utfiows  of  long- 
term  cppltal  and  government  grants  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  fall  below  $6 
billion  annually  In  addition,  we  expected  to 
continue  to  experience  net  payn-.ents  of  about 
«1  billion  annually  in  current  account  and 
long-term  capital  tran.sacMnns  which  cannot 
be   speclflcallv    identified. 

"This  a-ssessment  of  the  world  payments 
-sltuRtloi-  made  !t  clear  that  a  ven-  sizable 
-wing  m  our  position— and  corresponding 
f-hauges  in  the  positions  of  other.s— w\  ',;ld  be 
required  to  restore  reasonable  International 
payments  balance. 

"Balance  In  the  U.S.  basic  accounts,  on 
the  cyclically  adjusted  basis  referred  to 
above,  would  require  a  current  account  sur- 
plus large  enough  to  cover  our  long-term 
capital  outflows  and  government  grant  aid. 
yearly  the  whole  of  the  neces,snrv  current 
account  surplus  would  have  to  be' found  In 
the  trade  account.  a«:  least  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  The  difference  between  the 
needed  surplus  and  the  deficit  In  prospect 
If  no  action  was  taken  was  massive.  Drastic 
action  would  be  required,  even  to  restore 
■The  US    position  to  near-balance. 

"These  International  con.slderatlons  coin- 
cided with  the  appearance  of  evidence  that 
domestic  recovery  snd  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion were  not  proceeding  satisfactorily  Deci- 
sive action,  then,  was  called  for  bv  both  do- 
mestic and  International  conditions.  A  strong 
domestic  economy  would  be  es.sentlal  to  an 
Improvement  In  our  International  position, 
and  Improvement  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  aid  the  recovery  of  confidence 
and  domestic  economic  activity." 

Mr  (Chairman,  it  is  time  to  stop  discrimi- 
nating agaln.^t  the  .American  people.  It  is 
time  to  rest.ore  their  rlgh*-  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  labors:  It  Is  time  to  restore  their 
right  tx)  own  gold.  I  urge  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  amending  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  13120  to  provide  that  American 
citizens  be  graritpd  the  right  and  privilege 
to  own  gold. 


COLORADO'S  "VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
R.ACY"  WINNER 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  fj.  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 

year  the  Veteran.^  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  it^  Ladie.s  Auxili- 
ary conducts  a  "Voice  of  Democracy" 
contest.  This  year  nearly  half  a  million 
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secondary  school  students  participated  in 
the  contest  competing  for  the  five  na- 
tional scholarships  which  are  awarded  as 
the  top  prizes. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  This  year's  finalist  from 
Colorado  is  Stanley  R.  Heady,  a  sopho- 
more at  Broomfleld  High  School,  Broom- 
field,  Colo.  I  believe  this  fine  young 
American's  essay  would  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
it  into  the  Congressiokal  Record. 

MT    RESPONS3IL1TY    TO    PKEKDOM 

(By  Stanley  R.  Heady) 
Freedom,  Is  word  so  often  misused  and  mis- 
understood  In  our  times,  but  as  a  young 
American  I  realize  Its  meaning  and  my  role 
In  maintaining  Its  preservation.  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  upholding  freedom  In  this  gen- 
eratlon.  and  setting  an  example  for  the  ones 
to  follow.  It  Is  my  obligation  to  educate  my- 
self In  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  understand 
the  mature  use  of  freedom,  and  I  am  ac- 
countable for  the  actions  I  take  to  fulfill  my 
personal  role  In  freedom's  preservation  and 
defense. 

Freedom  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  since 
•^^he  conception  of  this  nation  each  genera- 
tion has  had  to  pay  a  very  costly  fee  for 
liberty.  Perhaps.  I  will  never  know  what  price 
the  present  generation  has  paid  to  preserve 
my  freedom.  Just  as  they  do  not  realize  the 
price  their  fathers  paid.  However,  I  must 
come  to  understand  that  someday  I  will  also 
be  called  to  account.  Our  freedom  has  been 
abused  and  taken  for  granted.  We  have  come 
to  think  of  It  as  quite  a  natural  right,  but 
under  certain  regimes  for  men  to  decide 
their  own  destiny  and  make  their  own  deci- 
sions concerning  their  Ufe  style,  freedom  la 
as  natural  as  water  flowing  uphill.  In  this 
countr%-.  that  flow  Is  unimpaired  but  not 
always  appreciated. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  future  be- 
longs to  those  who  prepare  for  It  best.  Con- 
sider then  two  young  men,  one  who  makes 
the  best  of  the  present,  sets  goals  for  him- 
self, and  tries  to  meet  them,  realizing  the 
potential  value  of  today  for  tomorrow.  The 
second  young  man  takes  his  youth  and  time 
for  granted.  He  Is  unable,  or  perhaps  afraid, 
to  realize  that  his  Innocent  youth  will  soon 
pass  him  by,  leaving  him  unprepared,  as  a 
man.  to  face  a  competitive  and  hostile  worfd. 
Countries  are  much  the  same  way,  and 
prudence  Is  the  best  security  for  freedom. 
It  was  James  Madison  who  said.  'TJllTuslon 
of  knowledge  Is  the  only  guardian  of  true 
liberty."  Freedom's  greatest  enemy  Is  Igno- 
rance, and  Its  greatest  defender  Is  the  man 
who  Is  wise  and  whose  senses  are  keen.  The 
.nght  Is  not  always  won  by  the  strong,  but 
by  the  vigilant  and  brave  as  well. 

Each  man  must  accept  the  fatigue  of  sup- 
porting freedom  If  he  expects  to  reap  Its 
blessings  Every  Individual  at  sometime  Is 
called  to  a  particular  type  of  service  for  free- 
dom's preservation,  and  we  are  Individually 
responsible  as  to  how  we  respond  to  that 
summons.  Some  are  obliged  to  render  serv- 
ice as  soldiers,  others  as  politicians  or  gov- 
ernment aides,  and  still  others  as  players  of 
vital  roles  In  our  society,  whether  they  be 
office  workers  or  the  average  man  on  the 
street.  I,  as  a  youth  In  a  free  society,  realize 
that  I  must  educate  myself,  speak  out  In  de- 
fense of  freedom,  and  challenge  those  who 
would  abuse  Its  privileges. 

The  Importance  of  becoming  aware  of  my 
responsibility  can  not  be  overdramatlzed.  for 
it  Is  my  generation  and  myself  who  will  face 
the  sternest  challenge,  to  freedom's  preserva- 
tion. 
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WEEKLY  REPORTS  TO  NINTH 
DISTRKTT  CONSTmjENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  texts  of  my  last 
four  weekly  reports  which  review  the 
military,  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions Vietnam  and  the  status  of  the  peace 
proposals, 

Washington  Report — ^F^bruart  14,  1972 

fEDiTOR's  Note. — This  Is  the  first  of  four 
reports  reviewing  the  military,  economic  and 
political  conditions  In  Vietnam  and  the  sta- 
tus of  the  peace  proposals,) 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Vietnam  Is  to  buy  time  to 
strengthen  the  Saigon  government  and  to 
enhance  Its  capacity  to  meet  the  Communist 
threat.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  our  top  officials 
that  while  the  South  Vietnamese  are  gain- 
ing strength,  they  are  not  yet  strong  enough 
for  us  to  withdraw  completely. 

The  most  critical  phase  of  the  American 
strategy  of  VIetnamlzatlon  will  occur  this 
year.  By  May  1,  America  will  have  only  69,000 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  and  It  Is  expected 
that  by  the  end  of  1972  there  will  be  no  more 
than  30,000  American  troops  In  that  country. 

Even  today.  America  has  only  very  limited 
combat  strength  In  Vietnam,  and  we  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  dependent  upon  South 
Vietnamese  troops  for  protection  The  only 
viable  military  option  which  Is  being  left  to 
us  Is  use  of  alrpower.  In  this  circumstance, 
there  Is  deep  concern  about  the  ability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  develop  Into  a 
strong.  Independent  nation. 

All  progress  In  South  Vietnam  depends 
upon  security.  The  fact  that  90  percent  of 
the  children  now  attend  school,  that  the 
number  of  doctors  Is  Increasing,  and  that 
one  can  drive  the  length  of  the  country  on 
good  roads  and  In  relative  safety  Indicates 
that  South  Vietnam  Is  reasonably  secure. 

The  Viet  Cong  are  still  present,  however. 
There  are  an  estimated  60,000  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  efforts  to  destroy  their  Infrastruc- 
ture have  not  been  completely  successful.  Be- 
cause of  continued  attacks  by  the  Viet  Cong, 
and  by  North  Vietnamese  infiltrators.  South 
Vietnam  continues  to  take  serious  casual- 
ties—21,600  dead  In  1971,  against  a  claimed 
enemy  toll  of  97,000. 

Although  the  enemy  has  launched  no  suc- 
cessful operation  of  any  real  Importance 
since  1968.  there  are  reports  that  he  Is  pre- 
paring a  major  offensive  this  year.  All  dur- 
ing 1971.  the  enemy  did  not  engage  In  a 
single  attack  on  a  South  Vietnamese  city.  He 
knows  that  If  he  Is  to  disrupt  the  VIet- 
namlzatlon process,  he  must  get  Into  the 
cities. 

The  enemy's  main  force  units  are  reported 
to  be  still  far  In  the  Interior,  unpopulated 
parts  of  the  country.  American  military  offi- 
cials do  not  believe  that  he  has  the  capabil- 
ity to  mount  another  effort  the  size  of  the 
1968  Tet  Offensive, 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  about  one 
million  men  under  arms,  and  many  more  In 
regional  self-defense  forces.  Their  combat 
efBcleiicy  has  Improved,  although  after  heavy 
losses  In  the  Laotian  campaign,  they  are  not 
as  confident  as  they  once  were.  As  defensive 
forces,  they  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
very  tough:  their  offensive  military  opera- 
tions have  sometimes  faltered. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  about  320,000 
men  under  arms,  and  those  Involved  In  the 
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South  Vietnam  campaign  are  being  supplied 
over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  I>esplte  almost 
continuous  bombing,  supplies  coming  down 
the  trail  have  Increased  enough  to  enable  the 
enemy  to  continue  his  efforts  to  disrupt 
VIetnamlzatlon,  U.S.  Air  Force  officials  con- 
cede that  bombing,  by  itself,  will  not  cut  off 
the  flow  of  supplies. 

In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  military  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  and  is  critical.  The 
enemy  could  take  over  effective  control  of 
tKJth  countries  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  American 
officials  speculate  that  he  has  not  because 
he  apparently  wants  to  concentrate  his  ma- 
jor efforts  In  South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  now  controls  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  Laos,  but  not  the 
most  Important  areas.  North  Vietnam  sol- 
diers also  control  about  half  of  Cambodia, 
but  only  15  or  20  percent  of  the  population 
The  Initial  optimism  of  the  Cambodians 
about  their  military  potential  has  diminished 
and  they  are  beginning  to  realize  they  are  in 
for  a  long,  bitter  struggle  If  they  are  to  sur- 
vive. There  are  about  three  North  Vietnam- 
ese divisions  In  Cambodia,  and  they  are 
capable  of  doing  about  what  they  choose  in 
that  country. 

Washington  Report — February  21,   1972 

(Edttor's  Note — This  Is  the  second  of 
four  reports  reviewing  the  military,  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  In  Vietnam 
and  the  status  of  the  peace  proposals  i 

South  Vietnam's  capacity  to  survive  and 
maintain  Itself  as  a  nation  will  depend  In 
large  part  upon  the  political  stability  of 
the  government  and  an  Improving  economy. 

Economy.  The  economy  of  South  Viet- 
nam now  hangs  In  ".  delicate  balance  In 
recent  months  a  measure  of  stability  has 
come  to  It.  The  government  has  taken  some 
firm  steps  in  stabilizing  the  economy 
through  devaluation.  Increasing  interest 
rates,  and  by  moving  to  reduce  corruption. 

The  government  knocked  the  heart  of  the 
black  market  In  1971  by  devaluing  the  pla.';- 
ter.  By  Increasing  Interest  rates,  the  govern- 
ment has  promoted  a  100  percent  Increase 
In  savings  deposits  to  further  dampen  In- 
flation, which  is  down  from  35.4  percent  In 
1970  to  13.7  percent  In  1971.  Tlie  production 
of  rice,  the  country's  mator  food  grain  Is 
sufficient,  although  the  distribution  system 
needs  improvement,  and  a  chronic  shortage 
of  manpower  shows  signs  of  easing. 

Although  the  economy  has  shown  a 
growth  of  from  6  to  7  percent  In  the  last 
year,  considerable  doubt  remali.s  as  to 
whether  those  favorable  developments  will 
hold  or  continue  to  Imnrove.  A  sharp  re- 
duction In  the  current  level  of  U.S.  aid — 
about  $700  million  annually — would  throw 
the  country  Into  chaos. 

Political.  American  policy-makers  have  se- 
rious doubts  about  Vietnam's  future  poli- 
tical stability,  and  particularly  whether 
genuine  stability  can  be  achieved  by  Presi- 
dent Thelu  and  his  government.  .American 
hopes  for  a  viable  election  process  faded 
with  the  uncontested  election  of  Thelu.  and 
the  realists  are  saying  that  the  question  of 
political  stability  Is  still  in  doubt 

Most  Americans  believe,  however,  that  the 
quality  of  political  leadership  throughout 
South  Vietnam  continues  to  Improve  at  all 
levels.  They  point  out  that  key  govenunent 
Incumbents  are  superior  In  competence  and 
Integrity  to  the  previous  occupants  of  those 
offices.  It  Is  possible  that  Saigon's  adminis- 
tration could  come  apart  because  of  internal 
differences,  but  American  officials  don't  ex- 
pect that  to  happen. 

Corruption  remains  a  way  of  life  In  Viet- 
nam, however,  despite  U.S.  Insistence  that 
the  Saigon  government  make  more  of  an  ef- 
fort to  root  it  out.  Pleas  have  been  made  to 
order  officials  not  to  accept  gifts  from  subor- 
dinates   seeking    better    positions,    to    stop 
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bribes  paid  by  parents  to  keep  their  sons  out 
of  the  war.  and  to  halt  the  prsictlce  of  falsi- 
fying draft  eligibility  records  for  a  price,  but 
without  much  success 

In  any  country  In  which  i>eop!e  are  poorly 
paid,  which  ha.s  endured  a  prolonged  war  and 
brutal  Inflation,  corruption  Is  widespread. 
As  the  economy  grows,  corruption  beromet 
less  of  a  problem  It  is  still  accepted,  how- 
ever, that  cash  not  words,  count 

Outlook.  It  Is  possible  that  South  Vietnam 
will  emerge  one  day  from  the  war  as  an 
Independent,  democratic  nation  on  the  way 
to  peace  and  prosperity.  But  there  Is  surely 
not  much  indication  that  It  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen soon.  The  optimism  of  1970-1971  has 
faded,  hcrwever,  and  the  hope  now  is  "hat 
South  Vietnam  will  not  lose  the  war  and 
that,  in  time.  It  cnn  make  an  acceptable  ac- 
commodation with  North  Vietnam. 

Most  American  officials  believe  the  war  will 
gradually  wind  down  A  major  spasm  of  some 
kind  may  occur  this  year  but  eventually  they 
believe,  there  will  be  some  kind  of  accom- 
modation between  the  two  Vletnams  Mean- 
while, the  war  goes  on  Ir.  spite  of  all  The 
Infiltration  from  the  North  continues,  ample 
supplies  continue  to  come  from  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  there  is  no  diminution 
of  North  Vietnam's  determination  to  fight. 

The  hop>e  remain?  that  some  snrr  nf  agree- 
ment between  the  two  sides  can  be  reached, 
bringing  an  end  to  the  killing.  But  no  one 
can  .see  the  o\itlines  of  such  an  accommoda- 
tion yet. 

Washinoton  Report — FEBRrART  28,  1972 

(EorroR's  Note.— This  Is  the  third  of  four 
reports  reviewing  the  military,  economic  and 
political  conditions  in  Vietnam  and  the 
status  of  the  peace  proposals.) 

The  President's  eight-point  Vietnam  Peace 
Plan  Is  the  flj«t  new  proposal  for  a  genera] 
settlement  to  the  Vietnam  War  In  more  Th.an 
2'4  years.  The  major  points  of  his  plan 
include: 

A  total  cease-fire  throughout  Indochina. 

The  withdrawal  of  U-S,  and  allied  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  within  six  months  of 
North  Vietnam's  acceptance  of  the  proposal. 

A  new  presidential  election  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  resignation  of  President  Thieu  one 
month  before  the  election. 

The  creation  of  an  Independent  body  rep- 
resenting all  political  forces  in  South"  Viet- 
nam, including  the  Viet  Cong,  to  organize 
and  oversee  the  election. 

Under  the  proposal.  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam would  agree  to  release  all  prisoners  of 
war  captured  In  Indochina.  The  exchange 
would  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
troop  withdrawals. 

The  disclosure  of  the  U.S  propoeal  makes 
the  Nixon  record  on  negotiations  for  peace 
much  clearer.  The  disclosure  also  makes 
clear  the  chief  barrier  to  the  settlement  of 
the  war-  Who  will  eventually  control  South 
Vietnam?  The  military  quesrtions.  Including 
a  date  for  U.S.  troops  withdrawal  and  the 
release  of  American  prisoners,  apparently  are 
negotiable  on  both  sides.  The  political  ques- 
tion of  the  future  make-up  of  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  is  not. 

The  President's  proposal  is  apparently  un- 
acceptable to  North  Vietnam  because  of  Its 
deep  suspicion  of  the  electoral  process,  and  of 
the  existing  South  Vietnamese  government, 
which  It  believes  would  Influence  the  out- 
come of  an  Independent  election,  despite 
guarantees  by  the  Alllee.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  Insl.sted  that  two  basic  condi- 
tions for  settlement  would  be  (1)  the  fixing 
of  a  date  for  total  U.S,  mlllt.ary  withdrawal, 
and  (2)  the  withdrawal  of  all  support  for  the 
Thieu  regime. 

North  Vietnam's  record  in  these  negotia- 
tions shows  that  country's  negotiators  to  be 
tough,    determined    and    willing    to    exploit 
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etery  opportunity.  Including  the  American 
prisoners  of  war.  The  North  Vietnamese  are 
not  Interested  In  a  fair  settlement,  or  in 
'■  ooktng  good."  They  want  a  unified  Vietnam 

nder  their  control. 

The  President's  critics  have  charged  that  he 
f  kUed  to  make  a  straightforward  offer  of  a 
•withdrawal  date  In  exchange  for  the  release 
nr  the  American  prisoners.  The  President  did 
disclose  a  proposal  made  In  May  1971,  In 
*  hlch  the  United  States  would  agree  to  a 
deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
f  )rces  in  exchange  for  all  prisoners,  but  he 
aided  the  requirement  of  a  cease-flre.  By 
t  flng  a  withdrawal  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
c  !ase-flre.  the  President  encountered  Hanoi's 
oDposltion,  which  felt  that  a  total  cease-flre 
would  only  strengthen  and  solidify  President 
Thleu's  control  over  most  of  the  South  Vlet- 
nimese  population.  North  Vietnam  rejected 
t:ie  President's  proposal,  Insisting  that  any 
s(  ttlement  had  to  Include  political  elements. 

The  debate  between  the  President  and  his 
c  ittcs  over  a  withdrawal  date  in  exchange 
fdr  the  prisoners,  regardless  of  past  impor- 
ti.nce.    is    no   longer    relevant.    Negotiations 

ust  now  focus  on  political  arrangements  in- 
ilde  Indochina. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  negotiating 
d  'adlock  is  that  the  war  will  go  on.  Each 
=;lcle  has  presented  the  other  with  unaccept- 
a  )le  demands.  Hanoi  wants  the  U.S.  to  get 
o  It.  take  ever>-thlng  with  us  and  stop  all  aid 
t(  South  Vietnam.  The  United  States  wants 
Hmoi  to  stop  fighting,  withdraw  its  troops, 
g  ve  up  the  goal  that  it  has  sought  for  dec- 
ades and  enter  Into  an  election  which  Hanoi 
sispects  will  be  controlled  by  President 
Tileu's  agents. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  President's 
pi  ace  proposals  raises  the  question  of  what 
hippens  next.  The  President  has  said  that 
tl  e  only  alternative  Is  to  continue  the  Vlet- 
nunlzation  program,  which  means  that  troop 

thdrawals  will  continue — but  so  will  the 
p(  riodic  bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  Laos, 
a^d  Cambodia. 

Washington  Report — March  6,  1972 
(EDtroR's  Note. — This  Is  the  last  of  four 
re  sorts  reviewing  the  military,  economic  and 
p<  Utical    conditions    In    Vietnam    and    the 
5titu3  of  the  peace  proposals.) 

rhere  are  two  points  of  view  about  the 
pt  aspects  of  ending  the  Vietnam  war  by  ne- 
gqtlatlona.  One  Is  hopeful  and  the  other,  pea- 


el]  olstlc. 

The  hopeful  view  holds  that  President  Nlx- 
or  "s  revised  Vietnam  peace  proposals,  and 
ths  spirit  In  which  they  were  offered,  will 
se  -ve  as  a  beginning  for  the  first  real  bargain- 
In  ;  since  the  frustrating  Paris  Peace  Talks 
be  ?an  three  years  ago  on  the  central  Issue  of 
who  controls  South  Vietnam  after  the  war. 

rhe  optimists  contend  that  the  wide  gap 
between  the  two  sides  on  the  political  quea- 
tl<  ns  In  Vietnam  has  been  narrowed.  They 
en.phaslze  that  the  Thleu  government  Is 
gri  )wlng  stronger,  Its  economy  Is  Improving, 
lt«  military  forces  are  maintaining  security, 
ar  i  that  Hanoi  wUl  be  wise  to  negotiate  now, 
ra  her  than  later. 

rhe  pessimistic  view  Is  that  the  discussions 
ha  7e  accented  the  determination  of  the  North 
VI  stnamese  to  gain  political  control  of  South 
VI  ftnam.  Hanoi  has  pursued  that  goal  for 
80|ne  30  years,  and  la  not  about  to  give  It  up 
Hanoi  wants  to  drive  out  all  foreign  sol- 
dlirs  and  unify  the  nation  under  the  control 
of  the  communist  party  of  North  Vietnam. 

rhe  pessimists  hold  that  Hanoi  simply  feels 
It  aoes  not  have  much  reason  to  negotiate 
Aa  the  U.S.  military  strength  declines,  Its 
ba -gaining  power  recedes.  Hanoi  withstood 
everything  South  Vietnam  could  throw 
agi^lnst  It  when  550,000  American  soldiers, 
wl  h  all  kinds  of  firepower  and  mobility,  were 
he  ping,  and  it  feels  It  can  do  better  after  the 
An  lerlcans  are  gone,  taking  their  modem  war 
m£  chines  with  them. 
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In  this  view,  no  matter  how  aucceasful 
Vietnamlzatlon  may  be,  the  Improvement  of 
Saigon's  fighting  ability  will  not  fill  the  gap 
as  the  Americans  withdraw.  As  one  American 
analyst  put  it:  "Why  should  the  North  Viet- 
namese compromise?  Instead,  they  will  Juet 
wait." 

Americans  are  tired  of  this  war.  and  they 
are  growing  increasingly  determined  to  end 
it.  It  Is  helpful,  but  distasteful,  to  recognize 
that  the  U.S.  bargaining  position  declines  as 
its  military  power  dwindles,  and  that  there 
are  very  real  limits  to  our  capacity  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  South  Vietnam.  Although 
we  have  not  guaranteed  the  survival  of  a  non- 
communist  South  Vietnam,  we  have  done 
about  all  we  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
do  to  give  that  country  a  chance  to  survive. 
We  are  sharply  reducing  our  presence  there 
after  nearly  56.000  of  our  men  have  died,  and 
we  have  expended  $132  billion,  and  we  are 
leaving  South  Vietnam  with  a  well-equipped 
army  of  more  than  a  million  men. 

Without  negotiations  the  outlook  Is  for  the 
war  to  continue,  and  for  an  American  with- 
drawal down  to  a  residual  force  backed  by 
strong  American  alrpower.  American  prison- 
ers probably  will  remain  as  hostages  for  total 
withdrawal,  and  perhaps  even  for  a  political 
settlement  favorable  to  Hanoi. 

The  harsh  alternative  is  to  set  a  date  for 
to^al  withdrawal  and  hope  that  Hanoi  will 
release  the  prisoners  of  war.  That  course 
leaves  most  questions  unanswered,  however, 
including  the  central  one  of  who  controls 
South  Vietnam.  But  It  does  permit  the  proc- 
ess of  accommodation  in  South  Vietnam  to 
besin  In  earnest. 

It  is  Important  that  the  secret  negotiations 
in  Paris  be  resumed,  that  the  President  use 
his  trips  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
discuss  the  poesibtlltles  of  a  political  accom- 
modation, perhaps  Involving  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment and  a  mutual  limitation  of  arms  to 
Southeast  Asia,  and  that  the  United  States 
press  South  Vietnam  to  work  out  a  political 
accommodation 
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McGOVERN— THE  MAN  TO  SUPPORT 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
fine  article  on  Senator  George  McGoverv 
which  appeared  In  the  February  19,  1972, 
i.=;.sue  of  the  Economist. 

The  article  follow.";: 

Election  1972— Modest  McGovern 

Washincton,  DC — Probably  the  American 
Senate  does  not  contain  a  better  senator  than 
Mr.  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota.  He 
is  thoughtful,  well  Informed,  enlightened, 
quick  and  orderly  of  mind  and  speech,  hard- 
working, free  of  self-seeking  or  self-indul- 
gence. Intellectually  and  morally  consistent. 
and  yet  possessed  of  the  habit  of  moderation 
that  a  politician  needs  if  he  la  to  be  efTectlve 
In  a  system  that  works  by  alliance  and  com- 
promise. Beeidee  being  an  estimable  senator 
he  Is  a  scvmd  man  whose  life  has  been  well 
organized  and  who.se  first  intuitive  reactions 
to  an  event  are  usually  right  for  him:  thus 
he  Is  spared  the  need  to  mumble.  temporl.s<>, 
back  away  or  revise  his  position  after  second 
thoughts.  Put  together,  his  characteristics 
make  up  something  close  to  the  picture  of  an 
Ideal  Preeldent. 

When  other  politicians  acknowledge  this 
fact,  as  they  sometimes  do.  they  shake  their 
heads  or  murmur  that  it  Is  a  pity,  as  if  to  say 
that  nomination,  let  alone  election.  Is  nat- 


urally not  for  such  as  he.  And  Indeed  the 
course  of  Mr.  McGovern's  presidential  effort 
up  to  the  moment  does  seem  to  confirm  that 
this  la  so.  Having  announced  his  candidacy 
first  of  the  Democratic  contenders,  he  has 
been  campaigning  fairly  hard  for  a  full  year 
(and  Is  campaigning  really  hard  now).  But 
measured  by  the  opinion  polls  his  advance 
has  been  small,  from  3  or  4  percent  to  5  or  6 
percent  of  Democratic  voters. 

There  are  some  mundane  political  explana- 
tions for  this  relative  and.  as  yet,  inconclu- 
sive failure,  such  as  lack  of  monev  or  of  any 
big  organised  source  ol  political  strength. 
South  Dakota  does  not  count  for  much:  but 
then,  neither  does  Senator  Muskie's  state 
Maine,  and  Senator  Muskle  is  far  away  in 
the  lead  in  the  race  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination. More  weighty  is  the  fact  that  Senator 
.McGovern  was  an  insurgent  in  1968  and 
therefore  the  support  of  the  regular  party 
notables  in  the  states  and  localities  does  not 
come  to  him  naturally.  Nor  does  the  support 
of  organised  labour,  which  is  dividing  be- 
tween Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Muskie, 

Something  lacking  In  Mr.  McGovern's  visi- 
ble personality  in  the  explanation  most  com- 
monly encountered  for  his  failure  to  make 
more  of  an  Impact.  He  does  not  dominate 
he  doe.5  not  suggest  strength  or  radiate  a 
sense  of  power.  His  voice,  though  not  weak. 
is  soft,  his  manner  Is  unassuming,  quiet  and 
civilised.  He  Is  a  former  professor  of  political 
.science  at  a  small  university  in  the  great 
plains  and  the  son  of  a  Methodist  preacher 
In  a  small  town,  and  he  Is  completely  au- 
thentic. He  is  not  showy. 

The  other  explanation  Is  that  Mr.  McGov- 
ern is  still  generally  thought  of  as  a  one- 
issue  candidate.  He  was  a  consistent  oppo- 
nent of  President  Johnson's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  was  briefly  a  presidential  contender 
:n  1968  as  an  opponent  of  the  war.  He  re- 
fuses now  to  believe  President  Nixon's  as- 
.iurances  that  the  present  policy  on  Vietnam 
Is  aimed  at  a  negogiated  peace.  Mr.  McGov- 
ern's speeches  often  include  a  pledge  to  re- 
sign the  presidency  If,  having  been  elected, 
he  falls  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  within  a 
few  months. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be 
there  Is  manifestly  no  simple  Issue  of  peace 
or  war  that  is  perceived  clearly  enough,  or  Is 
the  subject  of  feelings  deep  and  widespread 
enough,  to  unite  a  party  around  a  candidate 
at  present.  Senator  McGovern  knows  this. 
He  has  other  policies  to  talk  about.  His  small 
organisation  has  produced  a  workmanlike 
study  of  defence  problems,  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  proposes  selective  cuts  In  the  de- 
fence budget.  He  has  an  Interesting  pro- 
gramme for  a  combined  reform  of  direct  tax- 
ation and  the  welfare  system  and  another  for 
relieving  the  schools  of  their  reliance  on  local 
property  taxes.  But  It  Is  probably  true  that 
most  of  the  voters  (those  who  have  heard  of 
him  at  all.  that  Is)  stUl  think  of  him  as  an 
antl-war  candidate. 

Although  some  rival  candidates  for  the 
support  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  dropped  out  last  year,  the  gap  was 
filled  quickly  by  Mr.  Eugene  McCarthy  and  by 
Mr.  John  Lindsay.  The  Democrats'  new  rules 
for  selecting  delegates  to  the  nominating 
convention  give  Mr.  McGovern  chances  to 
win  support  where  four  years  ago  the  en- 
trenched local  party  officials  would  have  pre- 
vented It.  But  In  each  case  he  encounters 
liberal  competitors  for  these  newly  liberated 
sources  of  convention  strength. 

The  liberal  wing,  in  short,  has  not  yet 
united  conclusively  around  Senator  McGov- 
ern and  he  is  aware  that  this  fact  may  pre- 
vent him  arriving  at  the  party's  national 
convention  In  July  with  the  volume  of  dele- 
gate support  that  would  make  him  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  The  party's  wounds  of 
1968  are  also  not  fully  healed.  Mr.  McGovern, 
as  a  decided  liberal  but  also  a  loyal  party 
man    courlously    Innocent    of   factionalism. 
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might  be  the  natural  beneficiary  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  party's  liberals  and  Its 
centre;  but  this  also  has  not  happened  yet. 


'WOMAN  POWER"  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  re- 
call the  debate  in  this  House  of  last  Oc- 
tober over  the  equal  rights  amendment 
we  will  remember  that  reference  was 
made  to  President  Nixon's  efiforts  to  bring 
women  into  the  upper  echelon  positions 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
this  aspect  of  the  Nixon  administraton, 
because,  in  my  view,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  support  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment  in  Congress  be  com- 
plemented by  action  on  behalf  of  equal- 
ity in  job  opportunities  for  women  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Senate  con- 
tinues its  consideration  of  the  measure 
which  we  passed  last  October,  it  be- 
hooves supporters  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  to  keep  up  the  momentum 
which  this  issue  gained  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  do  this  is  to  point  to  the  contri- 
butions which  women  are  making  to  the 
Federal  Goverrmient.  Were  it  not  for  the 
discrimination  which  prevailed  for  so 
many  years,  more  women  could  have 
participated  in  our  democracy  at  high 
levels  of  government  decades  ago — and 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  tap  the  tremendous  resources 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  woman 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  the  area  of  full  equality  for 
women,  and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  the  following  article 
wliich  appeared  in  the  January  17,  1972, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 
Women  in  Government — Interviews  With 
Six  in  Top  Jobs 

Quietly  and  rapidly,  "woman  power"  Is 
making  unparalleled  headway  In  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  by 
tradition  has  been  dominated  by  a  male 
hierarchy. 

There  are  now  more  women  in  top  deci- 
sion-making jobs  in  the  Government  than 
ever  before.  In  1971,  the  number  of  women 
In  such  positions,  earning  from  $28,000  to 
*42,500,  more  than  doubled — from  36  to  79. 
In  addition,  260  women  have  been  named  to 
presidential  commissions. 

The  sudden  Increase  is  the  direct  result  of 
President  Nixon's  order  last  April  to  hire 
women  for  high-level  positions  In  Govern- 
ment. Heading  the  search  for  female  telent 
is  Mrs.  Barbara  Hackman  Franklin,  staff  as- 
sistant to  the  President. 

"Our  goal,"  she  says.  "Is  to  find  women 
qualified  for  Just  about  every  kind  of  Job 
there  Is  In  the  Government.  The  President 
told  me  when  I  took  this  Job:  'We  can't  af- 
ford to  waste  so  many  of  our  resources.' 
That's  why  we're  trying  to  broaden  women's 
roles  in  policy  making." 
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Progress,  Mrs.  Franklin  admits,  is  slower 
than  she  would  like.  Women  still  are  heavily 
outnumbered  by  male  executives,  and  there 
are  no  women  in  the  present  Cabinet  or  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  "But  we  hope  to  make  a 
breakthrough  there,  too,"  she  says.  "Ana 
there  la  no  reason  why  a  woman  shouldn't 
some  day  be  President  of  the  United  States." 

Mrs.  Virginia  Mae  Brown,  a  member  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  believes  women  may  be  heading 
for  eventual  equality  with  men  In  numbers 
of  high  federal  Jobs. 

"Women  are  more  interested  in  advance- 
ment now,"  Mrs.  Brown  declares.  "It  la  not 
enough  to  say,  'We're  discriminated  against.' 
We've  got  to  work  for  advancement — really 
deserve  It." 

To  learn  first  hand  how  women  are  faring 
in  top  Government  posts,  "U.S.  News  &  World 
Report"  went  to  six  in  high  positions  for 
interviews  that  appear  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

Q.  Chairman  Bentley,  is  U  difficult  being  a 
woman  executive  in  a  Goiernment  that's  run 
principally  by  men? 

A.  Not  for  me.  because  I  worked  almost 
exclusively  In  a  man's  field  for  more  than  20 
years.  When  I  was  In  the  newspaper  business 
covering  the  waterfront,  I  was  dealing  pri- 
marily with  men,  because  there  were  verj' 
few  women  around. 

Q.  In  dealing,  as  you  do  on  occasion,  with 
rather  hard-bitten  men,  how  do  you  handle 
the  situation? 

A.  I  play  it  very  straight  with  them.  We 
don't  mince  any  words.  I  tell  them  what's 
on  my  mind,  and  listen  to  what  they  have  on 
their  minds. 

Sometimes  we  come  to  a  meeting  of  the 
minds,  sometimes  we  don't.  On  occasion  I 
might  hang  up  on  them,  or  on  occasion  they 
might  hang  up  on  me.  But  I  think  for  the 
most  part  I  have  managed  to  retain  most  of 
them  as  my  friends  over  the  years. 

Q.  Women  are  sometimes  accused  of  using 
their  feminine  wiles  to  achieve  what  they 
want  in  a  job.  Do  you  find  that's  really  true, 
or  is  that  just  a  myth? 

A.  I  think  It's  a  male  myth.  Maybe  many 
years  ago,  because  it  was  so  very  difficult  for 
a  woman  to  move  ahead,  she  had  to  use 
whatever  talent  she  had.  I  know  that  I  had 
to  fight  my  way  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  uxirk  harder  than  a 
man? 

A.  Yes.  very  definitely.  I  had  to  work  much 
harder.  Over  the  years.  I've  probably  put  In 
three  times  the  number  of  hours  as  any  man 
In  my  Job.  I've  also  had  to  be  twice  as  compe- 
tent In  doing  it.  too. 

One  thing:  I've  always  felt  that  if  a  woman 
made  a  mistake,  everybody  immediately  knew 
It.  It  Just  seemed  like  everybody  was  watch- 
ing. But  a  man  could  make  that  mistake  or 
a  man  could  make  50  mistakes  Just  like  It 
before  anybody  would  begin  to  take  notice. 

I  think  the  situation  Is  Improving  a  bit 
now.  I  have  lelt  in  the  past  two  years  that 
there's  a  definite  turning,  and  it's  beginning 
now  to  come  almost  like  a  tidal  wave,  with 
the  change  In  attitude,  determination  and 
confidence  of  women^although  there's  still 
a  long  way  to  go. 

Q.  What  sort  of  hours  do  you  work? 

A.  Let  me  look  at  my  calendar  for  a  couple 
of  t>-plcal  days:  I  leave  home  In  Lutherville. 
Md.,  at  6:30  in  the  morning,  catch  the  7:05 
train,  and  arrive  in  my  office  about  8:15,  de- 
pending on  traffic.  I  usually  go  home  on  the 
8  o'clock  train  at  night. 

Q.  So  you  spend  about  12  hours  in  the 
Office? 

A.  Yes,  easily.  Once  in  a  while  I  stay  over 
here  with  a  friend.  She  has  an  apartment  in 
Washington,  and  I  stay  there  if,  like  to- 
night, I  have  a  speech  here.  Tomorrow  I  have 
an  early-morning  meeting  at  7:30,  then  111 
hear  an  oral  argument  all  day  on  a  maritime 
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case,  and  there's  a  luncheon  here  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Tomorrow 
night  I  speak  at  the  National  War  College.  So 
my  day  wUl  finish  about  9.30  or  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  night. 

"IT'S    RJUGH'    ON    FAMILY    Llfl 

(^.  tiuw  does  this  schedule  fit  in  with  your 

favnly  life? 

A.  it's  rough,  but  l'\e  done  it  so  long  that 
this  is  my  way  of  Ule.  I  was  very  much  a 
career  person  belore  I  was  married — 1  djdn  i 
get  married  until  I  was  36 — and  Bill  [Wil- 
liam R,  Bentley]  understood  that  before  we 
were  married.  It  prubably  would  not  fit  with 
the  average  person's  life,  especially  if  they 
were  married  younger  and  had  children. 

(^.  Is  tins  the  ma-in  reason  wliy  there  aren't 
more   women  working  ;n  top-level  ]obs? 

A.  I  think  It  has  been  more  a  matter  of 
male  prejudice.  1  he  becond  reason  is  that  it 
is  difficult  for  women  who  have  families  and 
children  to  take  on  a  major  respouslbiUty. 

Another  problem  is  that  it  s  hard  for  many 
women  lo  uaove.  It's  easy  fur  a  man  to  move 
his  family  here  alter  he  receives  a  presiden- 
tial appointment.  But  if  the  wife  is  given  a 
presidential  appointment  it's  a  little  difficult, 
because  her  liiisband  is  probably  entrenched 
in  bUiinesi  out  tliere.  and  she  may  have 
trouble  persuading  him  to  move. 

Q.  How  are  you  accepted  by  your  male 
compatriots   in   top-level   ]Obs? 

A.  They  accept  me  a^  an  equal.  I  think  I've 
proven  myself.  I  dont  expect  anybody  to 
show  me  any  favoritism.  I  have  always 
worked  on  an  equal  btisls.  Wher.  I  was  in  the 
newspaper  business,  I  lelt  when  I  look  some- 
body out  to  lunch  as  part  of  a  story  that 
1  should  pick  up  the  clieck. 

Sometimes  I  felt  I  was  trodden  upon  be- 
cause I  was  a  woman.  1  felt  that  I  wasn't 
paid  as  well  as  some  of  the  men  at  times,  even 
thougli  I  liad  more  responsibility  and  did 
more  work 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  good  relationship  with 
tlie  White  House? 

A.  Tlie  White  House  stall,  with  whom  1 
work  closely  and  regularly,  treats  me  as  they 
would  treat  any  man.  I  don't  think  I'm 
treated  with  any  more  or  less  respect,  or  with 
any  more  or  less  care.  I  go  to  them  on  a 
straight  buisness  basis. 

Tne  President  has  sent  me  a  number  of 
messages  in  response  to  diflerent  matters, 
.lud  I  have  talked  to  him  occasionally  about 
various  things.  He  Is  always  warm  and  con- 
siderate, btit  no  more  so.  I  think,  than  he 
Would  be  with  a  man. 

I  know  th.it  there  are  one  or  two  people 
at  the  White  House  who  rire  reputed  not  to 
care  p;utlcu]arly  for  women  executives,  but 
I  haven't  run  into  that  sawmill  yet. 

Q.  Is  public  service  a  good  career  field  for 
women? 

A.  It  is  good  if  ihey  are  devoted  to  it  Pub- 
lic service  is  a  tough  field  You  have  to  get 
things  done,  and  at  the  same  time  not  of- 
fend too  many  people.  A  numt>er  of  people 
here  tell  me:  "Oh.  Helen,  why  don't  you  Just 
let  things  go?  Why  rock  the  boat?"  Well. 
that's  not  the  way  I  work, 

Q.  Will  there  be  more  Cabinet-level  posts 
occupied  by  women  in  the  near  future? 

A.  We  hope  so.  There  have  been  only  two 
women  in  Cabinet  post~s  in  this  country's  en- 
tire history.  I  would  hope  at  least  one  or  two 
will  be  appointed  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

Look  at  the  .Attorney-General  spot,  for  in- 
stance. In  the  past,  we  have  had  a  couple 
of  Attorneys  General  who  I  don't  think  have 
been  very  good  at  all.  I  am  not  going  to  name 
any  n:imes.  But  I  certainly  have  known  a 
number  of  women  with  legal  backgrounds 
who  are  much  mnre  capable. 

Q.  General  Holm.  moFt  people  think  of  the 
Air  Force  as  a  man's  world.  Is  it  difficult  for 
fiigh -ranking  woman  officer  to  hold  her  own 
in  the  armed  forces? 
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A.  Actually,  the  Air  Force  has  always  been 
coeducational" — the  only  service  ihat  has 
jeen.  Prom  the  day  the  Air  Force  was  estab- 
Ished.  It  has  Included  both  men  and  women. 
5o  they've  been  used  to  having  women 
LTOund. 

I've     never     experienced     difficulty     ao     a 

voman   in   the   Air  Force.   I  can't  say   ti.at 

;hls  is  true  for  all  women  in  the  Air  Force 

ill  the   time,  but   I   haven't  experienced  it 

;'ve  been  treated  with  great  deference  and 

;ourtesy. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  ioi'i  the  Air  Force'' 

A.  I   Jol!ied   the   Army   mltlaUly   In   World 

Var  II.  At  that  time  there  was  a  ter.dency 

or  everyone  to  'Aant  to  get  Involved  in  some- 

ihlng.  My  brothers  were  In  the  Navy,  and 

ny  father  had  been  a  Marine  In  World  War 

so   I   just   had   a   yen    to    y,!n    the   armed 

;  urces.  I  Jolied  the  first  one  that  camo  alonsj, 

I  ,nd  that   was   the  Women's   Army  Auxiliary 

Corps   [WAAC].  Initially,  I   was  an  enlisted 

'  »'oman — called   an   auxiliary  ^eq.ilvalent   to 

I,  buck  private,  earning  $21  a  month.  Then 

1  went  to  Officer  Candidate  School  and  got  a 

(jommljslon  as  an  officer. 

I  got  out  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  be- 
<  ause  there  was  no  future  for  women  in  the 
riiUtary.  There  was  no  permanent  status  at 

in. 

The  Women's  Armed  Services  Integrailon 
^ct  was  passed  In  1948  while  I  was  In  college 

got  a  letter  saying  "Are  you  Interested  1:. 
laming  back  in  the  armed  forces?"  I  checked 

little  box  on  a  card  that  said:  "Yes.  I  am 
Ihterested  in  Regular  Mr  Force."  And  so  my 
I  ;egular  appointment  came  out  of  the  Air 
I  orce.  I  knew  I  wanted  to  come  back  in  the 
armed  forces,  but  I'm  not  exactly  sure  why 

Q.  Have  you  ever  regretted   the  decision? 

A.  Never.  I  didn't  plan  to  make  it  a  career. 
though.  Most  people  thir.k  that  if  you've 
ifiade  a  career  of  the  military   vou've  planned 

that  way.  I've  always  had  very  good  Jobs. 
atid  I've  worked  for  good  people.  I've  felt 
a^  long  as  I  had  gCKjd  Jobs  and  enjoyed  It. 
had  no  reason  to  leave. 

Q.  Is  it  the  kind  of  career  you  would  rec- 
d^mend  for  most  yourig  icomen? 

A.  I  don't  kncA  what  you  mean  by  "most 
,  3ung  women."  I  would  recommend  it  as  a 
c  ireer  to  anyone  who  gets  along  with  people, 
ho  Is  interested  in  improving  herself,  or 
ho  Is  interested  in  being  a  professlonfiJ. 

Anyone  '^ho  wants  to  come  l:ito  the  Air 
Ffcrce  for  frlvolou.s  reasons  might  Just  as  well 
forget  it. 

NEW   OUTLOOK   f  OR   LNMARRIEDS 

Q.  The  Air  Force  has  been  criticized  by 
rr.e  for  discriminating  against  nomen,  spe- 
flcally,  an  unmarried  woman  who  was 
dcred  duscharged  bcc::uf,e  she  was  preg- 
mt — 

A.  We've  changed  that  policy.  Last  summer 
started  examining  all  these  poUclee.  and 
decided   that   we   would   have   to   make 
accommodation  to  the  desires  of  wom- 
to   have  children   and   be   in  the  armed 
.  Today  we  no  longer  say  that  a  woman 
has  any  minor  children  may  not  come 
the  Air  Force.  She  may  apply  for  either 
nt  or  commissioning. 
A  woman  may  also  remain  in  the  service 
she  marries  a  man  with  children.  At  one 
tibie  we  used  to  discharge  her  automatically. 
The  only  problem  we  have  Is  with  preg- 
nancy. Normally  we  still  discharge  a  woman 
Is  pregnant,  because  she  Is  not  assign - 
.  If  she  get  orders  to  Southeast  Asia,  ob- 
Ibufily  she  couldn't  go. 
It  Isn't  a  good  idea  to  reassign  her  at  all 
lUe   she's   pregnant,    because   the  gaining 
c  mmand  would  get  someone  who's  a  poten- 
medical  loss  to  them  for  a  while.  So  we 
:  "Well  discharge  you  when  you're  preg- 
nant, but  you  may  apply  to  come  back  to 
duty  within  12  months  of  discharge. 
you  can  ask  for  a  waiver  of  discharge  and 
will  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis." 
But  she's  got  to  recognize  that  the  child 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

is  her  responsibility  for  care — and  that's  a 
tough  one  for  a  young  woman. 

Q.  Is  this  true  for  both  unmarried  and  mar- 
ried women'' 

A.  We  don't  make  a  distinction  t>etween 
married  and  u;imarried  in  that  respect.  But 
an  unmarried  woman  has  a  special  set  of 
problems,  particularly  if  she's  in  a  low  rank. 
She  can  hardly  afford  to  hire  a  baby-sitter. 

Q.  Are  there  limits  on  what  jobs  a  woman 
can  tiave  in  the  Air  Force? 

A.  All  Air  Force  Jobs  are  open  to  women 
except  those  that  are  restricted  by  law.  Those 
are  the  air-crew- — pilot,  navigator — Jobe,  and 
those  closed  for  physiological  reasons,  that 
is.  they  are  beyond  the  physical  capabilities 
of  the  women — although  we  make  exceptions 
there.  The  oest  example  Is  the  Jet-engine 
mechanic,  because  that  Job  requires  a  strong 
man  who  caii  lift  heavy  items.  But  we  do 
have  air-craft-maiutenance  officers.  One  is 
serving  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  also  close  Jobs  that  we  consider  cul- 
turally repugnant.  The  'jest  example  of  that 
wotild  be  a  woman  guarding  the  perimeter  of 
a  base  ^Ith  a  gun  over  her  shoulder.  We  con- 
sider that  sociologically  imacceptable.  Nor 
would  we  assign  a  woman  to  a  radar  site  on 
top  of  a  mountain  where  she  would  be  alone 
with  a  group  of  men.  We  would  consider  this 
culturally  unacceptable.  But  there  are  very 
few  Jobs  in  this  category. 

COMB.^T.   FOB  MALuES  ONLV 

V.  Do  you  think  woineri  should  be  excluded 
from  combat? 

A.  The  Law  says  she  must  be  excluded  from 
combat.  This  doei  not  restrict  them  from 
combat  zonas.  however.  Nonethel&as,  I  don't 
think  our  American  culture  is  wUliug  to  ac- 
cept women  as  combatants,  per  se.  They  are 
not  even  ready  to  accept  them  as  draftees.  I 
don't  foresee  that  changing — and  I  don't 
think  It  should  change  unless  we  were  to  have 
a  severe  national  crisis. 

Q.  As  the  hig':est-ranlcing  woman  in  tht 
Air  Force,  what  are  your  duties? 

A.  In  my  current  pofiliion,  I  spend  about  a 
third  of  my  time  on  the  road  v;sit:ng  baoea 
where  I  talk  to  the  commanders  and  staffs. 
I  talk  to  the  women  themselves  about  any- 
thing they  want  to  talk  about,  primarily  so 
that  I  can  hnd  out  what  policies  need  chang- 
ing, what  problems  they  face  and  how  they 
feel  about  things. 

I  do  a  lot  of  public  relations,  too,  when 
I  m  out  ;n  the  field.  There  is  considerable 
public  Interest  today  in  a  woman  who  has 
an  unusual  position. 

In  Washington,  I  am  the  adviser  In  the  Air 
Force  Headquarters  on  all  matters  affecting 
'.vomen.  I  also  appear  before  the  Congress  in 
hearings  on  personnel  to  help  defend  the 
Air  Force  budget. 

Q.  Does  this  job  interfere  with  your  home 
facial  life? 

A.  Yes,  It  does  to  some  degree.  Much  of  my 
social  life  Involves  official  or  semiofficial 
functions.  I  do  try  to  plan  my  time  so  that 
I  can  do  some  of  the  things  I  really  enjoy — 
^.  ;-a:ing  and  skiing,  especially. 

Q  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  negative 
(Attitude  among  some  men- — and  women— 
'oward  women  in  the  service'' 

A.  Yes.  I  think  that  still  exists,  but  to  fi 
.nuch  less  degree  than  it  ttsed  to. 

I  think  that's  part  of  our  culture.  You 
kn.ow.  In  the  '50s  we  went  through  a  unique 
period  in  our  country.  T'nere  was  a  tendency 
ror  the  woman  to  go  back  to  the  home  and 
f<:r  our  culture  to  say,  "That's  where  you 
bel.ing"  But  that  was  not  typical  of  whar 
women  have  done  historically  In  this  coun- 
try. Women  have  worked,  historically.  I  think 
that  notion  of  •'women's  place"  has  affected 
everyone's  attitude. 

Any  time  women  have  gone  into  a  profes- 
sion that  was  essentially  dominated  by  men. 
we've  had  problems  of  acceptance.  The  first 
women  who  went  into  Civil  Service  had  a  ter- 
rible time.  The  first  women  who  were  nurses 
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had  a  miserable  time.  In  World  War  n 
women  m  the  service  had  a  difficult  time  in' 
terms  of  acceptance.  But  I  think  those  atti- 
tudes are  disappearing,  particularly  as  the 
new  generation  of  male  comes  into  the  Air 
Force.  They  don't  have  those  hang-ups 
Neither  do  the  youna  women. 

The  women  are  learning  to  walk  that  pro- 
fessional line  and  stUl  be  women.  It's  im- 
portant for  a  woman  herself  to  recognize  that 
there's  nothing  unfemlnlne  about  being  a 
professional — it's  bad  only  if  she  acts  like  a 
man  and  gets  confused  In  her  role. 

Q.  Commissioner  Spain,  has  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  on  the  hiring  of  women  had 
an  effect  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 
Do  you  favor  women  over  men  in  any  jobs? 
A.  The  President's  emphasis  Is  having  a 
real  Impact  on  thinking  and  practices 
throughout  Government,  but  It  doesn't  call 
for  or  permit  favoritism.  In  Civil  Service 
you  can't  do  that — and  It's  self-defeating, 
anyway. 

This  Is  a  merit  system,  and  each  Uidi- 
vidual  Is  Judged  strictly  upon  his  or  her 
merit.  Hiring  is  through  a  system  of  open 
competition.  Sometimes  WTltten  examina- 
tions are  taken,  or.  In  many  cases,  objective 
appraisals  of  experience,  education  and  past 
performance  are  made.  The  specific  tech- 
niques are  designed  to  be  Job-related,  and 
so  vary  with  the  Jobs  to  be  filled.  Applicants 
end  up  ranked,  based  on  their  skills  and 
abUltles. 

People  seeking  Jobs  are  on  a  referral  sys- 
tem here.  It's  like  a  talent  bank.  We  simply 
send  the  names,  addresses  and  resumes  of 
people  who  would  fill  the  specifications  to 
the  agency  seeking  an  employe.  Agencies  do 
their  own  interviewing  and  they  do  their 
own    hiring. 

Q.  There  have  been  complaints  about  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Do  you  get  many  such  complaints? 
A.  We  get  about  the  same  sort  of  com- 
plaints within  Government  as  you  get  out- 
side  Government. 

While  I  don't  have  figures  for  industry  for 
comparison,  I'm  sure  the  volume  of  com- 
plaints In  Government  Is  relatively  low— 
and  this  I  think  reflects  on  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  on  the  federal  side. 

Over  the  most  recent  18  months  that 
we've  done  tabulations,  fewer  than  250  for- 
mal complaints  were  filed  under  our  regu- 
lar system  for  reviewing  the  complaint  of  a 
person  who  feels  he  or  she  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  sex.  Under 
that  system,  if  an  Issue  can't  be  resolved 
informally,  it  can  eventually  reach  an  inde- 
pendent board  here  in  the  Commission  for 
decision. 

Women  have  been  discriminated  against 
In  our  society — let's  make  no  mistake  about 
that.  It's  really  more  a  matter  of  attitude 
than  an  overt  thing.  When  men  in  super- 
visory and  top-management  jobs  think  of 
promoting  someone,  they  too  often  think 
first  of  the  young  men  in  their  department, 
and  second  of  young  women.  This  Is  some- 
thing that's  been  going  on  for  2,000  years, 
and  yoti  can't  blame  the  men.  They,  too, 
have  been  brainwashed,  the  same  as  women. 
Women,  up  until  fairly  receiitly,  haven't 
complained   about  it. 

For  years,  we've  had  complaints  that 
women  are  not  paid  the  same  as  men  for  the 
same  Job,  but  that's  Just  not  the  case  In  the 
Federal  Government.  You  can't  get  away 
with  that  In  Government  or  Industry  any 
more.  Sometimes  a  company  has  said  about 
a  woman's  complaint:  "She  isn't  doing  the 
identical  work  as  a  man."  But  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  It  doesn't  have  to  be  abso- 
lutely identical  work.  If  It  Is  similar — and 
the  woman  takes  the  same  kind  of  initia- 
tive, and  makes  the  same  kinds  of  decisions 
as  a  man — the  work  is  considered  worthy  of 
equal  pay. 

But  the  real  solution  rests  on  more  than 
nilings    on    individual    cases.    It    rests    on 


changing  basic  misassumptlons  and  misbe- 
liefs that  lead  to  the  more-subtle  forms  of 
discrum  nation. 

Q.  How  does  the  Commission  combat  this 
kind  of  prejudice? 

A.  Getting  the  message  across  Is  Impor- 
tant. One  thing  I  personally  do  Is  drive  home 
the  point  In  all  my  public  addresses — I  usu- 
ally speak  at  least  twice  a  week — that  under 
the  Civil  Rights  law  for  Industry,  and  under 
presidential  directive  for  Government,  Job 
discrimination  against  women  is  simply  and 
clearly  not  legal. 

Us  an  educational  process,  and  we're  not 
going  to  change  It  overnight.  We've  got  to 
start  with  very  young  children.  Mothers  and 
fathers  have  always  Indoctrinated  children 
when  they  crawl  out  of  the  cradle  by  saying: 
"Oh,  no,  Mary,  you  don't  play  with  that 
football.  Johnny  plays  with  that."  And 
they'd  tell  Johnny,  "Oh,  no,  you  don't  play 
with  a  doll,"  In  a  shocked  sort  of  a  way. 

Children  are  biralnwashed  that  they  have 
a  specific  role,  and  somehow  or  other  tf  they 
get  out  of  that  role  It's  wrong.  They  go  to 
school  and  the  grade-school  teacher  follows 
through  with  that.  By  the  time  they  get  to 
high  school  where  there  Is  counseling,  it's 
almost  too  late.  By  then  the  girl  who  per- 
haps wotild  have  loved  to  be  a  civil  engineer 
has  gotten  it  deeply  Imbedded  In  her  mind 
that  there's  something  wrong  with  a  girl 
who  wants  to  be  a  civil  engineer. 

A  good  example  Is:  I  knew  one  director  of 
nuralng  who  was  a  man,  and  he  explained 
the  struggle  he  had  had,  and  the  things  be 
had  to  overcome.  Prom  the  time  he  was  a 
small  child,  he  wanted  to  be  a  director  of 
nursing — not  a  doctor.  Yet  people  say,  "A 
man  a  director  of  nursing?" — as  U  there's 
something  wrong  with  that.  Well,  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  It  if  he  wants  to  do  it 
and  he's  good  at  it. 

"CHANGES    IN    ALL    AGENCIES" 

Q.  What  specific  examples  are  there  of 
gains  being  made  by  women  in  federal  em- 
ploymentT 

A.  Changes  are  being  made  In  all  agencies. 
For  Instance,  today  there  are  women  In  the 
Forest  Service.  They've  never  been  In  the 
Forest  Service  before  as  foresters. 

There  are  women  sky  marshals.  Women  pre- 
viously wer"  seldom  able  to  do  any  work 
where  they  had  to  carry  a  gun. 

About  a  month  ago  I  saw  a  very  exciting 
thli  g:  I  was  asked  to  give  the  graduation 
address  for  the  twentieth  class  of  special 
agents  being  graduated  from  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  There  were 
two  very  beautiful  young  women  in  this 
class.  They  were  the  top  marksmen  in  the 
class.  I  looked  at  these  very  pretty,  frail 
things  and  thought  "They  covUd  kill  you 
with  Judo  and  with  karate,  and  they  don't 
look  like  they  are  strong  enough  to  pick  up 
10  pounds." 

I  can  see  where  women  in  work  like  this 
will  be  able  to  do  a  tremendous  Job  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  For  Instance,  you  can  have 
a  man  and  a  women  together  working  as  a 
police  team  without  anybody  thinking  about 
it.  You  put  two  men  together  as  a  police  team 
and  they  attract  attention  all  too  quickly. 

Women  are  going  Into  fields  they've  not 
been  in  before,  and  they're  doing  very  well. 

Q.  Is  the  Oovemment  leading  private  in- 
dustry 171  advancing  the  status  of  women? 

A.  The  Government  seems  to  me  to  be 
far  ahead  of  private  Industry.  But  that's 
only  as  It  should  be.  I  think  the  Government 
really  should  lead.  Private  industry  is  more 
conservation.  Just  as  Government  led  In 
the  hiring  of  the  handicapped  and  the  men- 
tally retarded,  so  are  we  paving  the  way  for 
advances  by  women  in  all  fields  of  employ- 
ment. 

<5.  What's  the  proportion  of  women  to  men 
m  the  Civil  Service — particularly  in  super- 
visory jobs? 

A.  Of  the  U  million  career-service  em- 
ployee— that   excludes   trades   and   crafts — 
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over  500,000  are  women.  At  the  technical  lev- 
els— say,  jobs  starting  between  $8,600  tmd 
$16,000 — women  hold  27.6  per  cent  of  the 
Jobs.  At  the  middle  and  top-management 
levels — aay,  from  $16,000  on  up — women  are 
In  5.4  per  cent  of  the  Jobs. 

These  figures,  particularly  for  the  middle 
and  top  levels,  represent  some  real  gains  over 
the  psist  few  years.  Well  over  17,000  women 
are  now  In  Jobs  that  pay  in  the  $15,000  to 
$36,000  range. 

We  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  showing,  but 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  it.  If  there  are  any 
artificial  barriers  to  qualified  women  getting 
to  the  top,  whether  it  is  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious discrimination,  we  want  to  remove 
them. 

Q.  Miss  Watson,  as  one  of  the  highest- 
ranking  women  and  blacks  in  Government, 
do  you  find  that  some  people  are  doubly  prej- 
udiced agai'nst  you? 

A.  That  Is  a  difficult  question.  But,  on 
balance,  I  would  say  that  they  are  not — 
and  that  being  a  black  and  a  woman  ha.s 
been  more  of  an  advantage  than  a  disad- 
vantage. 

I  think  a  woman  can  bring  to  any  type  of 
work — and  certainly  to  Government — a  kind 
of  sensitivity  which  is  valuable  in  dealing 
with  problems,  particularly  human  problems 
In  a  sense.  It  gives  a  broader  view.  Mind  you, 
I  am  not  saying  that  men  have  a  narrower 
view,  but  certainly  we  can  make  a  different 
sort  of  Input  Into  a  question. 

Being  a  black  is  another  asset,  in  tnat  you 
are  able  to  bring  another  point  of  view.  In 
terms  of  our  entire  population,  because  you 
are  in  a  minority  as  well.  This  helps  to  give 
a  balanced  view  of  problems  without.  I  hope 
weighting  them  improperly  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  often  deal  in  my  work  with  emergencies 
involving  people  in  trouble  overseas.  I  like 
to  think  a  woman  is  able  to  give  the  kind  ol 
soothing  touch  which  helps  to  allay  the  fears, 
of  these  people,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
Into  action  the  necessary  machinery  to  rem- 
edy the  problem. 

A  man,  on  the  other  hand,  may  tend  ; 
forget  the  human  side  of  the  problem. 

This  bureau  deals  with  the  movement  ol 
people — the  Issuance  of  visas  to  foreigners 
who  wish  to  visit  this  country,  and  passports 
for  Americans  who  travel  abroad.  This  often 
Involves  all  sorts  of  problems,  such  as  peo- 
ple abroad  who  fall  ill  or  become  mentally 
unstable  or  are  thrown  into  Jail.  We  try  to 
help  them  as  best  we  can. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  intervene  personally  in 
these  cases? 

A.  Very  often.  I  get  the  calls  directly. 

In  one  Instance,  a  young  Marine  captain 
was  brought  to  me.  He  was  very  upset.  He 
had  married  a  very  charming  Vietnamese 
girl,  and  she  was  delayed  in  getting  a  visa  to 
come  to  this  country.  The  matter  was  stalled 
somewhere  in  the  Ixjwels  of  bureaucracy — 
In  one  of  our  consulates.  After  getting  all  of 
the  facts.  I  cabled  our  consulate  and  said  1 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  what  the 
problems  were.  I  got  a  return  cable:  "Visa 
Issued.  She  Is  on  her  way." 

It  Is  things  like  this  which  are  very  grati- 
fying. You  feel  a  little  better  when  you've 
made  a  young  couple  happy. 

Q.  What  was  your  background  for  the  job? 

A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession.  My  father 
was  a  Judge,  my  grandfather  was  a  Judge,  and 
my  brother  Is  a  customs  Judge.  Our  back- 
ground is  legal.  I  had  been  an  tissistant  cor- 
poration counsel  In  the  city  of  New  York 
and  then  was  the  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Commission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  I  was  dealing  with  problems 
of  international  law.  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  U.S.  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Q.  The  State  Department  has  been  criti- 
cued  for  some  of  its  personnel  policies,  esp':- 
cially  concerning  u-oirifn.  Arc  these  being 
changed? 

A,   There   has   been  a   whole  new  look  at 
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the  personnel  system — an  "agonizing  reap- 
praisal." Wherever  there  liave  been  injus- 
tices, the  Department  is  attempting  to  right 
them.  Among  the  considerations  is  the  ques- 
tion of  women  in  the  Foreign  Service.  The 
reoUli  Is  that  women  are  being  given  assign- 
nie..ts  regardless  of  sex  as  long  as  they  have 
the  competence  to  handle  the  Job.  More  and 
niure  women  in  the  Department  are  getting 
the  positions  that  equate  with  their  abihtles. 

SOME    KEYS    TO   SUCCESS 

Q.  How  do  you  go  about  eroding  old  preju- 
dices against  wo7nen  executives? 

A.  One  way  is  to  be  highly  competent  in 
the  Job.  Another  is  to  do  the  Job  with  a 
light,  gentle  touch  and  a  sense  ol  humor. 

I  was  brouglit  up  with  the  old  expression, 
"You  can  draw  more  files  with  honey  than 
you  can  witli  vinegar."  If  you  express  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  other  person's  viewpoint 
and  problems,  this  helps  to  erode  resent- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  operate  on 
the  aisumption  that  "I  can  du  anything  bet- 
ter than  you  can,"  you  have  already  height- 
ened the  barrier. 

Very  olt^en  you  have  tne  situation  where 
men  have  not  been  accustomed  to  having 
women  as  'x.si>es.  The  important  thing  is  to 
know  iiuw  to  deal  witii  that  so  that  you  lead 
but  you  don't  lead,  if  you  know  wliat  I  mean. 
This  lakes  skill  and  is  great  lun  once  you 
know  how  to  do  it. 

It  is  JujI  like  the  man  who  thinks  he  is 
the  head  at  the  household,  but  it  turns  out 
that  he  is  doing  everything  that  his  charm- 
ing, very  smart  wife  has  determined  she 
wants  to  do — only  u  comes  out,  in  his  esti- 
mation, as  his  idea. 

<^.  Chamnaa  Bedell,  why  tiaven't  there 
been  more  women  in  the  top  echelon  of  tlic 
Federal  Governi:ie.nt  before  this? 

A.  There  is  no  one  simple  answer   Part  ol 

11  Is  aiscrimlnation,  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
I  think  was  an  unconscious  discrimination. 
People  who  were  in  the  position  of  pro- 
moiing  within  the  Government,  or  hiring 
from  the  outside.  Just  traditionally  thought 
of    men  only." 

Women,  too,  must  bear  some  of  the  blame. 
Many  dldni  see  t.^e  opporiuuuy  to  upgrade 
themselves  and  so  didn't  try  for  promotion. 

Q.    \'cu    were   a   member   o;    Congrtss   for 

12  years.  Why  aren't  more  women  in  that 
branch  of  the  Government? 

A.  When  I  came  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gresa  in  1959,  we  had  16  women  members 
of  the  House  and  one  m  the  Senate.  Now 
Congress  is  down  to  12  women. 

I  think  one  reason  for  this  is  that  for 
many  years  the  party  leaders  did  not  encour- 
age women  to  run  for  public  office. 

Another  reason  tliat  isn't  often  talked 
about  is  that  it's  hard  for  most  women  Uj 
find  enough  money  to  run  for  public  office 
Women,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  lives 
they  lead,  often  don't  have  the  acquaintance- 
ship of   the  people  who  finance  campaigns. 

Also,  I  think  women  often  ha\e  a  personal 
hang-up  about  running  lor  office  because 
they  downgrade  themselves  and  their  abil- 
ity to  liandle  the  Job. 

Anothe:-  obvious  drawback  Is  that  wom- 
en cannot  leave  their  children  wtUle  they're 
young — and  that  is  a  real  hindrance.  w':th 
todays  emphasis  on  younger  candidates. 
Thus,  many  women  are  not  free  t/)  run  until 
they  are  in  their  40s 

Q.  On  a  typical  dai,,  what  sort  of  decisioiis 
do  you  rnake? 

A.  For  one  tlnng,  I  have  complete  charge 
of  the  agenda  for  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. We  meet  three  or  four  days  a  week 
morning  and  afternoon.  If  we  have  public 
hearings.  the\  run  for  several  days,  with 
morning  and  alternoon  sessions.  Recently  we 
have  stayed  In  hearing  session  until  11 
o'clock  at  night 

Major  declsl^-ns  are  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  Commissioners 

My  administrative  decisions  deal  with  per- 
sonnel,   finance,    hoti&ekeeplng    details    and 
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generally  trying  to  keep  the  show  on  the 
read. 

Right  now  I'm  up  to  my  neck  in  our  audg- 
e'  ,  trying  to  steer  it  safely  through  the  shoals 
o:  Congress.  This  means  I'm  making  lots  oJ 
ci  Us  on  White  House  personnel  and  members 
o:    Congress. 

Q    How  a-e  your  relations   with  a  largely 

V  ale  Congress?  Have  you  ever  been  dealt 
iitth  as  a  woman  rather  than  as  a  chairman 

0  '  a  LXimmtssion'' 

A.  In  my  entire  time  ui  Washington,  there 
Wis  only  once  when  there  was  even  the  hint 

01  discrimination  against  me  as  a  woman, 
A  male  colleague  objected  to  my  appolnt- 
trent  to  a  congressional  committee,  but  I 
w  IS  appointed  anyway.  The  Congressman  who 
h  id  felt  this  way  came  to  me  later  and  ^aid, 

I've  changed  my  ml:id." 

I  like  being  treated  as  an  equal  and  given 
ciedi"  for  my  work  when  it  is  good.  But  I 
C(r:ainly  don't  mind  my  coUeagv.es  think- 
ir  g  of  me  as  a  woman — I  am  a  woman ! 

Q.  Have  you  ever  felt  any  of  your  sta-J 
rt  aented  you  because  you're  a  woman'' 

A.  I  sincerely  hof>e  that  none  of  my  staff 
f(  It  like  that.  I  think  we've  had  great  re- 
la  tionships.  In  Congress,  I  had  only  a  very 
siiall  turnover  In  staff, 

I  have  often  heard  the  criticism  that 
women  don't  make  good  executives,  and, 
q  lite  honestly,  I  have  seen  women  take  ad- 

V  mtoge  of  being  a  wuman  in  an  executive 
pxsltion  ajid  not  handle  their  staiT  well,  par- 
ticularly other  women. 

I  remember  one  ca.~e  many  years  ago  when 
I  saw  a  woman  in  quite  a  p>owerfuI  position 
1:,  State  government  read  out  a  man — jtist 
g  ve   him   the  very  dickens — In  front  of  his 

0  ,hor  colleagues.  That  was  a  humiliating 
thing  for  him,  maybe  more  so  because  she 
v<,as  a  woman.  But  this  is  an  example  of  poor 
e:;ecutive  ability,  whether  it  Is  a  male  or  a 
fi  male  boss. 

THE    PRICE    TH.KT   C.\REERS    EXACT 

Q.  Have  you  ever  wished  you  hadn't  en- 
fi  rrd  public  life? 

A.  'yes — and    not    because    I'm   a   woman. 

1  would  think  every  member  of  Congres-s  ha^ 
f(  It  the  same  way  at  times. 

Public  office  is  hard  on  family  life.  In  my 
o  vn  case.  I  had  to  be  away  from  home  a 
let.  and  I  had  young  children  when  I  came 
h  jre.  My  marriage  ended  two  years  ago.  and 
n  y  former  husband  always  rrwlntalns  that 
n  y  service  In  Congress  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  decUloii  on  this — but  I'll  never  be 
5  ire  u"  this  i.s  so. 

There  axe  times  when  you  are  particu- 
1;  rly  tired  and  working  hard,  and  you  wonder 
i!  you've  done  the  right  thing.  But,  in  the 
e  Id.  most  of  us  consider  it  well  worth  it  and 
a 'e  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
C'  mtribution, 

Q.  Did  your  c'M/rfren  mtnd  your  being  in 
P'lblic   life'' 

A,  No,  Now  th.it  they  are  grown — I  have 
a  daughter  21  and  a  boy  25 — they  .=;ay  they 
n;ver  felt  deprived.  But  ycu  have  those  aw- 
f  !l  guilt  feelings  when  they're  younger.  It's 
a  sacrifice. 

I  am  not  wlilning,  because  I  made  the 
d  ^clsion.  But  I  have  a  great  sympathy  for 
a  1  people  who  serve  In  public  ofRce.  I  think 
t  le  public  doesn't  undt^r-*-and  that  they 
n.ake  a  great  personal  sacrifice  to  do  so. 

Too  often  It  Is  assumed  that  political 
a  nbltlon  overrides  an  Interest  in  family.  This 
L>  wrong,  Mo6t  persons  who  run  for  public 
o  nee  Just  don't  realise  how  mtich  Is  going 
til    be    demanded    of    them. 

Q  Mrs.  Knaucr.  is  there  any  "sure"  route 
fvr  a  woman  to  a  top-executive  job  in  the 
C  oi-ernmenf.'' 

A.  I  suppose  the  surest  way  is  for  a  woman 
to  qualify  herself  In  some  career,  such  as  law, 
e' :onomics  or  pu'oUc  service.  She  should  then 
b  ick  that  up  with  years  of  experience  In 
p  iblic  service  either  at  the  community  or 
S  ;ate  level.  She  should  get  experience  and 
e  :p>o6ure  with  the  press  and  work  with  com- 
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mlttees  so  that  she  knows  a  great  deal  about 
oreai'.izatlon  and  the  fundamentals  of  get- 
ting along  with  people.  And  she  has  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  be  tiie  right  person  In  the 
right  spot  at  the  right  time,  and  that  there 
Ls  a  job  that  needs  her  particular  expertise. 

It  can  also  be  Important  to  have  a  politi- 
cal background,  regardless  of  which  party  It 
is. 

Q.  As  the  President's  only  woman  adviser, 
are  you  frequently  in  the  White  House? 

A.  'i'es.  Because  the  President  wants  this 
consumer  voice  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, he  addetl  me  a  couple  of  years  ago 
to  the  7:30  am.  brleflng  team.  This  group  in- 
cludes all  the  President's  counselors  and  as- 
sistants. We  review  the  legislative  situation 
and  the  progress  of  our  own  programs,  and 
keep  eacii  other  informed — and  naturally  the 
President,  The  purpose  is  so  the  President  has 
a  dally  report  on  Just  what  our  various  pro- 
grams are  doing, 

I  happen  to  be  the  only  woman  at  that 
table,  but  I  must  say  I  have  never  had  any 
difficulty,  I  have  never  found  any  antifemale 
prejudice.  These  gentlemen — these  very 
talented,  dedicated  members  of  the  Admin- 
istration— treat  me  as  an  equal  partner.,  and 
certainly  solicit  my  views  at  the  appropriate 
time.  In  fact,  they  don't  have  to  solicit  them; 
I  freely  volunteer  them,  I  have  been  called 
both  noisy  and  persistent. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  see  the  President? 

A.  It  just  depends.  Frequently,  I  would 
say.  Certainly  he  sends  for  me  occasionally  or 
asks  me  to  address  a  Cabinet  meeting,  or  even 
the  party  leadership  on  some  matters,  .^nd  he 
occ.tslonally  drops  in  to  the  7; 30  meeting  or 
sends  for  us  singly  or  collectively. 

We're  given  great  freedom,  great  latitude  to 
make  our  own  decisions — and  when  I  need 
advice  I  know  exactly  where  to  go, 

Q  Do  you  ever  have  to  speak  sharply  to 
anyone,  including  the  President? 

A,  I  don't  think  I've  ever  spwken  sharply  to 
the  President,  But,  yes,  I'm  a  hard  bargainer, 
and  that's  what  I  meant  by  saying  I'm  noisy 
and  persistent.  I  have  a  certain  amount  of 
expertise  In  this  area.  I  headed  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, And  I  had  the  experience  of  eight  years 
as  an  elected  city  councilman  in  Philadelphia. 
So  I  do  have  a  certain  political  background 
and  experience  in  this  consumer  area. 

When  I  say  something,  I  don't  try  to  sell 
a  dead  cause.  It's  usiially  something  that  I 
think  is  good  for  consumers,  that  would  fit  in 
and  be  part  of  an  over-all  picture  for  the 
Aclininistratlon. 

Q.  What  effect  has  all  this  work  had  on 
your  home  life? 

A.  I've  always  been  btisy.  My  husband,  Wll- 
he!m  F,  Knauer.  is  very  understanding,  and 
encouraged  me  as  soon  as  the  children  were 
in  school  to  go  out  and  have  an  outside  life. 
Like  most  American  women,  I  did  the  usual 
thing  on  hospital  boards  and  charity  drives. 
I  gradually  became  Involved  In  politics  and 
participation  In  party  caucuses  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  I  have  been  for  about  12  years  vice 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  In  Phila- 
delphia, In  charge  of  women's  activities, 

I  have  an  apartment  here  in  Washington. 
Unfortunately,  my  husband  Is  not  well,  and 
he  lives  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  try  to  get 
home  every  week-end  that  I'm  not  doing 
something  oflklal  or  speaking  somewhere. 
We're  always  very  happy  to  see  each  other 
again. 

The  very  first  thing  after  my  husband 
kisses  me  and  welcomes  me  home,  my  house- 
keeper hands  me  a  shopping  list.  So  I  get 
right  back  in  the  car  again  and  head  for  the 
supermarket.  I  get  a  chance  to  rreet  a  lot  of 
my  neighbors  there  as  I  do  shopping  for  the 
family, 

IPSET    HUSB.\ND-WTDFE    ROLES?     "NO" 

Q.  Will  it  ever  be  a  common  thing  for  a 
ivoman  to  be  in  a  top  job  in  Government 
and  her  husband  to  be  actually  at  home 
raising  the  children? 
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A,  No.  because  that's  a  reversal  of  the  tra- 
ditional  roles.  I  think  a  woman  who  is  a 
pretty  good  organizer  can  organize  her  own 
career  to  do  both  well.  I  think  a  good  mar- 
riage— and  I've  been  blessed  In  having  an 
excellent  marriage^ls  a  foundation  for  a 
woman.  She  can  realize  her  full  potential 
both  as  a  woman  and  as  a  community  leader, 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  woman  will  ever  be 
President  of  the  United  States? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  the 
public  will  give  vast  support  to  a  woman 
candidate.  Right  now,  there  are  many  women 
in  top  positions  In  Government — more  than 
In  any  other  Administration, 

My  first  deputy  director,  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford,  and  many  of  my  top  staff  are  women. 

So  I  don't  think  the  time  Is  too  far  away 

with  the  appropriate  training  and  proper 
temperament  and  the  support  of  both  men 
and  women — when  a  woman  could  concelv- 
ablv  be  President. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
INITIATIVE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES,  Mr,  Speaker,  last  month, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Afro-American  about  American  Presi- 
dents' relation  to  black  people  and  other 
minorities.  Written  by  history  professor 
George  Sinkler  of  Morgan  State  College, 
the  column  was  extremely  important  and 
relevant. 

Dr.  Sinkler's  thesis  is  that  American 
Presidents  are  capable  of  far-reaching 
initiative  in  the  area  of  equal  rights  for 
minorities,  provided  that  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  wish 
them  to  take  that  initiative. 

He  writes  principally  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, but  closes  with  some  remarks  about 
recent  Presidents  and  presidential  candi- 
dates. 

Professor  Sinkler  also  discusses  the 
importance  of  black  voter  registration 
and  the  fact  that  black  voters  need  not, 
ill  fact  should  not,  have  a  permanent  al- 
legiance to  either  of  the  major  political 
parties.  He  places  his  idea  in  an  historical 
context,  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
black  voter  to  elect  persons  to  office  who 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  minorities, 
regardless  of  the  candidate's  political 
party. 

Dr.  Sinkler's  theory  of  Presidential  ini- 
tiative is  particularly  significant  today, 
when  President  Nixon  has  failed  com- 
pletely to  take  the  lead  in  behalf  of  equal 
rights  for  minority  groups.  An  obvious 
case  in  point  is  the  schoolbusing  ques- 
tion, where  the  President's  only  initiative 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  confusion,  by 
complicating  an  issue  which  had  already 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  case  my  colleagues  missed  Dr,  Sink- 
ler's fine  and  scholarly  article  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Afro-Ameri- 
can of  February  15.  1972.  I  would  like  to 
bring  it  to  their  attention  today. 

The  article  follows : 

How   To   Use  What  History   Tells   Us 
Abodt    Presidents 
(By  George  Sinkler) 

More  than  67  years  ago,  historian  Carter 
G.  Woodson  promoted  the  national  celebra- 
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tion  of  Negro  or  Black  History  Week  lor  the 
purpose  of  making  more  widely  known  among 
white  and  black  alike,  the  contributions  of 
black  Americans  to  American  and  to  world 
civilization. 

Woodson  hoped  that  this  would  be  one 
way  of  combatting  that  ancient  European 
and  American  myth  of  black  inferiority  In 
race  a;.d  culture. 

While  the  myth  of  black  Inferiority  is  by 
no  means  dead,  It  may  be  that  at  this  point 
;ii  our  racial  maturation  we  can  use  the  op- 
portunities atTorded  by  the  celebration  of 
'Black  History  Week  not  simply  to  point  with 
pride  to  the' heroes  in  black  history  but  to 
reread  and  to  examine  with  some  degree  of 
reflec'.ion  both  the  white  and  the  black  ex- 
perience, hopefully  for  useful  lessons  which 
might  benefit  us  in  the  preseni  and  perhaps 
the  future. 

If  we  do  that,  try  to  profit  from  our  hl.s- 
torical  experience — we  may  sticcessfully  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  the  statement  of  a  wise 
man  who  once  "said :  "The  only  thing  we 
l3arn  from  history  Is  that  we  learn  nothing 
from  it," 

Following  our  own  advice  we  could  ex- 
amine the  liLstorical  record  for  some  Indica- 
tion of  how  American  Presidents,  fur  exam- 
ple, have  behaved  and  thought  on  matters 
of  race. 

There  are  probably  people  today  who 
would  give  their  proverbial  "eye  tooth"  to 
Know  ju-st  how  President  Nixon  really  feels 
about  blacks,  or  about  Jews,  or  about  Cath- 
olics. Mexicans  or  what  have  you. 

There  has  been  a  time,  just  like  r:ght 
now,  when  matters  of  race  were  Indeed  cru- 
cial'  in  this  c.iuntry — the  Post  Civil  War 
period.  After  tlu  Civil  War  the  black  ques- 
tion, the  India-!  question  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion and  even  the  Filipino  question,  each 
had  its  turn  to  parade  across  the  national 
stage. 

How  did  thess  r.-.cial  minorities  fare  at  the 
hand-  of  the  Presidents  th"'i  In  office?  Are 
there  anv  les.sons  to  be  learnrd'' 

I  suppose  that  what  I  am  really  getttntr 
at  is  this:  Does  an  American  President  have 
a  special  responsibility  In  matters  of  race 
relations   in   this   country? 

History  seems   to  suggest   that  he  does. 

In  the  19th  century  as  much  as  in  the 
20t,h  It  was  the  unmlsta'Kable  duty  of  Pre'l- 
detits  to  use  the  moral  prestige  as  well  as 
the  actual  nowers  of  their  office  to  defend 
the  Constitution  and  to  execute  the  laws 
in  letter  and  In  sp:r!t. 

As  far  as  the  blncks  w^ere  conccr-icd  the 
President,  after  the  Civil  War.  was  rcsvon- 
sible  for  enforcing  the  Thirteenth.  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  (all  giving  sneclnl  protection 
to  blacksl,  for  putlng  down  domestic  vio- 
lence I  blacks  at  this  time  were  vict:ms  of 
much  of  this) — and  for  positive  leadcr.«;hip 
of  public  opinion  In  matters  of  race. 

As  matter  of  fact,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower called  out  the  troop.5  to  get  nine  black 
children  Into  the  all  white  schooLs  rf  Little 
Rock.  Ark.  (tinder  Federal  Cotirt  order  based 
on  the  14th  Amendment),  he  was  enforelni; 
the  Uiw  as  no  President  before  him  had 
done  since  General  Grant,  as  President,  vho 
called  out  the  troops  to  h.eln  put  dowi  Ihe 
Ki!  Klux   Klan   In   South   Carolina,    1R70-71! 

T'le  same  thing  can  be  said  for  President 
Kenrcdy  in  bringing  in  the  troors  to  ent'v 
.tames  Meredith  in  the  University  of  Mlssis- 

ippi  and  Autherlne  Lucy  In  the  University 
"f  Alabama. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  Civil  Rights  Comiiils- 
sion  took  most  of  our  contemporary  presi- 
dents to  task  for  their  shortcomings  in  the 
area  of  race  relations:  "In  the  final  analy- 
sis." the  Commission  said  In  part,  "the 
achievement  of  civil  rights  goals  depet-.ds 
on  the  quality  of  leadership  exercised  by  the 
President  In  moving  the  nation  toward  racial 
Justice. 

"His  example  of  courageous  moral  .eader- 
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ship  can  inspire  the  necessary  will  and  de- 
termination not  only  of  federal  otiicial.s  who 
serve  under  his  direction  but  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well." 

"Are  we  getting  that  kind  of  leadership 
and  direction  from  the  White  House  these 
days?" 

We  keep  hearing  about  "Southern  strate- 
gies," which  seem  to  mean  catering  to  the 
white  fears  of  black  advance  about  our 
President's  opposition  to  busir.t;  lor  lule- 
gratlon  (even  though,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  It  was  proper),  about  the  opposition 
of  the  President  to  what  he  called  "forced 
economic  integration  of  the  suburbs"  (which, 
translatetl  another  way  means  keep  the  i^oor 
blacks — most  of  us — out)  and  finally,  about 
llie  President's  determination  to  put  four 
conservatives  and  strict  constructionists  on 
the  Supreme  Court  with  the  hope,  it  seems, 
of  slowing  down  the  spate  of  court  decisions 
in  fa\or  of  black  right,  among  other  ihlngs. 
This  kind  of  rhetoric  emanating  from  the 
White  House  indicates  that  the  Pr.MCent 
may  be  dragging  his  feet  in  matters  ol  race. 
Throughout  our  history  it  seams  that 
"nowhere  has  the  distance  between  the  Con- 
stitutional dream  and  socir.l  reality  been 
niure  noticeable  than  in  American  race 
relations," 

A  recent  study,  by  this  writer,  on  the  racial 
attitudes  of  10  American  Presidents  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  most  of  these 
men  were  rather  liberal  in  their  written  and 
verbal  opinions  on  matters  of  race,  when 
measured  by  actual  accomplishment  tlielr 
record  for  the  most  part  was  one  of  stark 
failure  or  refusal  to  enforce  laws  involving 
matters  of  race,  and  extreme  reluctance  to 
champion  unreserved  racial  equality  in  the 
full  unlnliibited  spirit  of  American  Democ- 
racy, 

In  situations  calling  for  vigorous  action  in 
matters  of  race,  these  Presidents  were  par.i- 
lyzed.  With  perhaps  the  exception  of  General 
Grant,  they  lacked  vigor  and  courage  in 
matters  of  law  enforcement.  Their  executive 
arms  and  legs.  too.  for  that  matter,  were 
palsied! 

In  the  course  of  wTestUng  with  the  black 
question,  few,  if  any.  of  them  exploited  the 
full  potentialities  of  the  Presidential  office 
in  the  interest  of  racial  sutesmanshlp. 

These  Presidents  believed  In  the  idea  of 
inherent  racial  differences  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  assumed  the  superiority  of  the 
white  race.  They  were  conscious  of  race. 

Historically  the  term  "race  consciousness" 
for  Americans  implied  an  awareness  of  racial 
Identity  to  the  extent  that  it  would  keep  one 
from  too  close  an  association  with  other 
races,  at  least  not  to  the  point  of  amalgama- 
tion. 

It  Is  In  this  sense  that  all  of  the  10  presi- 
dents were  race  conscious,  though  not  all  of 
them,  shared  completely  all  of  the  biases 
Ur-ually  associated  with  race  prejudice. 

At  least  five  of  them.  Lincoln.  Andrew 
John.^.on.  Hayes.  Giirfleld  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  were  not  In  favor  of  the  biological 
cr.nssirg  of  the  races. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact  these  Presidents  were 
much  mc>re  receptive  to  the  possibilities  of 
Indian-white  amalgamation  thait  they  were 
to  the  genetic  fusion  of  Chinese.  Japanese 
and  black  v.ith  the  whites. 

Ol  the  other  ht.iid,  if  treir  racial  rhetoric 
may  be  believed,  the  Presidents  never  doubted 
that  blacks  were  American  cltli'cns  who 
would  eve'itually  enjoy  the  full  blessings 
of  American  democrcry.  They  were  not  quite 
as  williiig  tn  r>s?timc  that  this  would  pI.so 
he  true  for  i  rient:il:~T. 

ScViolars  iiuw  know  that  the  oceans  of 
raci'--m  and  anti-black  tl-.ought  flowed 
through  the  antebellum  and  post  bellan 
North.  Presidents  of  the  hue  19th  century 
were  aware  of  ncrthern  race  prejudice  but 
still  they  thought  of  the  blacks  primarily  as 
a  southern  problem. 
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And  the  Presidents  rarely  talked  about 
removing  prejudices  or  trying  to  mitigate 
them.  None  of  these  n.en  came  out  for  so- 
cial equality  between  the  races.  They  lim- 
ited themselves  to  pleas  for  the  elementary 
rights  of  citlzenslilp  for  blacks:  safety  lu 
life,  liberty  and  property. 

However,  U,S.  Grant  said  that  social  equal- 
ity was  not  a  matter  for  legislation  any- 
way. He  contended  that  blacks  could  be 
given  all  of  their  civil  rights  and  whites 
would  still  be  free  not  to  associate  with  them 
if  they  didn't  want  to  do  so. 

This  case  study  of  Presidents  also  suggests 
that  perhaps  the  bane  of  the  race  question 
as  it  concerned  blacks  was  the  tendency  both 
yesterday  and  today  to  treat  it  politically 
rather  than  morally.  One  Is  almost  over- 
whelmed by  tlie  regularity  with  which  the 
Presidents  Judged  the  black  question  to  be 
at    root   a   matter   of  politics. 

With  the  exception  of  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, the  Presidents  did  not  take  up  the 
economic  or  social  aspects  of  the  race  ques- 
tion, except  perhaps  to  deny  the  relevance 
of  social  equality  to  the  problem. 

On  the  other  hand  one  should  perhaps 
not  be  overly  surprLsed  that  the  Presidents 
viewed  the  matter  of  race  as  a  political 
liability.  After  all  these  men  were  politicians. 
In  matters  of  ra.re  they  were  afraid  to  move. 
,-ince  It  WBS  Impo.-^slbie  to  know  the  right 
iuo\e  to  make. 

And  yet  one  gets  the  feeling  that  they 
did  not  fear  so  much  to  move  as  they  dreaded 
making  a  move  that  would  fall.  They  seemed 
convinced  that  force  in  behalf  of  the  blacks, 
which,  after  all,  had  already  been  tried  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  would 
do  more  harm  than  good  and  would  in  all 
probability  end  m  failure. 

Politicians  hate  to  fall.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
fur  example,  said  that  politicians  should  not 
attempt  the  impossible — especially  In  mat- 
ters of  race. 

At  this  point  a  word  or  two  on  the  nature 
of  leadership  in  a  democracy,  especially  Presi- 
dential leadership. 

According  to  one  scholar  "the  President 
rnus'i,  lead  public  opinion.  To  a  much  greater 
degree  than  we  realize,  ours  Is  a  government 
of  puljlic  opinion  and  we  look  to  our  chosen 
leader  to  sense  our  doubts  and  fears,  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  to  be  the  nation's  spokes- 
man." 

Unfortunately.  In  a  democracy,  "a  Presi- 
dent so  far  ahead  of  his  time  as  to  voice 
aspirations  the  common  man  Is  not  yet  ready 
•o  ii'iderstand  (and  accept)  Is  Inevitably 
doomed  to  failure." 

Tills  seems  to  be  the  dilemma  of  the  leader 
a:.d  of  the  politician.  He  must  lead  but  he 
must  not  lead  too  far  ahead. 

"The  obvious  weakness  of  government  by 
opinion,"  In  the  words  cf  an  English  man  of 
letters.  "Is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  It." 
Am.'rican  Presidents  of  the  last  third  of 
the  19th  century  were  certainly  "practical" 
American  politicians  on  matters  of  race: 
riiey  were  "timid  In  advocacy.  Infertile  in 
suggestion,  always  listening  to  the  popular 
voice,  always  afraid  to  commit  themselves  to 
points  of  view  which  may  turn  out  xmpop- 
ular."  or  in  Roosevelt's  words.  Impossible 

■What  Is  also  striking  Is  the  fact  that  as 
these  American  Presidents  faced  the  prob- 
leins  of  race,  their  personal  views  on  race 
seemed  less  decisive  In  determining  their 
actions  than  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 
And  they  were  white. 

What  mattered  most  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
for  example,  as  he  wrestled  with  the  problems 
of  race  was  not  so  much  his  own  vlewn  as 
v.hat  he  Identified  as  the  "universal  feelings" 
of  the  white  American  majority  on  matters 
cf  race. 

While  Lincoln  did  not  agree  that  blacks 
.should  be  unjustly  treated,  during  the  pre- 
Ijresidpntial  years  he  was  unwilling  to  grant 
blacks  full  equality : 
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My  '.wn  feeluigs  wUl  not  admit  of  this; 
id  if  mine  would  we  well  know  that  those 

tiae  great  mass  of  white  people  would  not." 
And  then  Lincoln  took  a  line  of  rea-sonlng 
Tich  seemed  to  doom  the  black  minority 
rever  to  tlie  mercy  of  the  white  majority: 
"Whether  or  not  these  feelings  accord  with 
slice  aitd  sound  Judgment,  is  not  the  sole 
estion,  If  indeed,  it  is  any  par:  of  it. 

A   universal   feehr.g.   whether   well   or   ill 
mded    cannot    safely    be    disregarded.    We 
nnot   make   :hem  our  equals." 
According  to  Harold  Laski.  statesmanship 

American  conslits  not  only  in  represent- 
;  the  special  Interests  of  the  leader's  own 

:ion  but  in  finding  a  formula  that  will 
ng  the  difTerent  regions  together  in  a 
mmon  policy 

Aiid  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  for  tiie  con- 
ion,  the  hesitation,  the  ambivalence  and 
caution  displayed  by  Presidents  of  the 
e  19th  century  and  their  colleagues  in 
itters  of  race. 

Are  there  any  possible  lessons  to  be  learned 
)m  this  sketchy  summary  of  the  racial 
?ws  of  Presidents  of  the  latter  19th 
nttiry ' 

ft  appears  tlia:  American  Presidents  will 
ver  champion  the  cause  of  full  racial 
uall'y   for   blacks   ii:   America   as   long   as 

y  feel  ttiat  the  majority  of  the  average 
ite  Americans  are  against  it.  thus  making 
politically  ine.xpedient 

\ii  Immediate  exception  to  this  thesis 
Ties    to    mind'-the    passage    of    the    open 

sing  bill. 
[t  seems  most  unlikely  thai  open  housing 
uld  win   in  a  nation-Aide  referendum  on 

question.  Whites,  m  the  main  don't  care 

open  housing 
Why   then    did    Congres,^    pa^s   It    anyway 
the  President  sign  it?  My  only  answer 
that  the  country  at  this  time  was  caught 

in   the  ag, ny  and  emotion   of   the  Ken- 

y  and  King  assassinations  which  enabled 

Nation  to  transcend  its  prejudices. 
\nd    make    no    mistake    about    It.    White 

ricans  are  capable  of  transcending  preju- 
e  when  they  have  a  mind  to  do  so. 
They  have  done  so  many  times  in  Amer- 
n  history  and  are  doir.g  it.  many  of  them 
ly.  today. 

Because  of  the  pLlitical  and  minority  na- 
■e  of  the  black  qiestiun.  blacks  should  not 

ct  any  American  President  to  go  all  out 
heir   cause, 
^'residents  should  but  they  won't — at  least 
t  if  the  white  majority  puts  up  too  much 
i-stance. 

resident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  came  preiiy 
se  to    going  all  out  for  the  blacks.  Who 

AS  Alia:  he  might  not  have  done  had  the 

nam  war  and  the  riots  not  intervened. 
.Vhat    then   can    blacks   do    if    they   can't 
ject     substantive     help    from     the    White 
use ' 

t  appears  that  nov  that  the  law  Is 
ally  on  their  side,  blacks  must  Individually 
d  collectively  cast  down  their  buckets  of 
istance  to  racial  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
n  wherever  they  are  in  every  local  hamlet 
the  land. 

:n  Che  spirit  ..-f  W  E  B.  Dubois,  there  needs 
be  more  individual  .issertioa  on  the  part 
blacks  in  pursuit  of  their  r'ghts  wherever 
;y  nnd  then^sfi'.-rs 
•;very  individiul  black  shtiald  yelp  like  a 
unded  dog  when  lie  feels  he  i.s  being  vlc- 
iized  by  discrimination  .^nd  unequal  treat- 
nt  In  any  area  of  American  life. 
Inly  in  this  way  will  prejudice  on  the  part 

1  idi-.-idual  wlute.s  be  challenged  often 
ugh  to  cau.se  them  to  begin  to  question 

r  prejudices   and  soften  \ij  a  little. 

lacks  w.Tuld  al=o  fortify  their  political 
scle  if  every  single  black   in  America  of 

ng  age  would  register  an-l  make  it  his 
;:nes5  to  vote  in  everv  election  that  Is 
d 

"alk  about   black   power'   Now   that's  the 
d   of   black   power   that,   while   It    would 
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produce  no  miracles,  would  cause  politicians 
to  pay  more  attention  to  minority  denxands. 
We  can  always  be  out  voted.  But  If  blacks 
turned  out  90  per  cent  la  every  election  and 
ganged  up  on  candidates  admittedly  un- 
responsive to  minority  needs  it  could  make 
a  difference. 

Ihere  is  no  proof  for  any  of  this  other 
tiian  the  perspective  of  history. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  If  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks 
li,id  not  sat  in  the  wrong  bus  seat  in  Mont- 
gomery, and  if  the  bus  boycott  had  not  fol- 
lowed, and  if  the  freedom  rides  and  sit  ins 
and  wade  ins  had  not  been  attempted  in  the 
local  hamlets  cf  America,  and  if  the  blacks 
had  simply  waited  for  a  public  accomanoda- 
tions  law  to  be  championed  by  a  President 
and  passed  by  Congress,  we  would  still  have 
pu'olic  segregation. 

Congressional  action  came  only  after  myr- 
iad sacrlfical  acts  of  heroic  self  assertion  on 
tiie  part  of  blacks  and  sympathetic  whites 
in  the  very  dens  of  prejudices  themselves. 

And  It  also  seems  that  viltlmately  the  white 
majurlty  holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  black  problem. 

For  it  was  the  white  majority  that  first 
decided  that  they  didn't  care  for  black  peo- 
ple and  constantly  notified  their  political 
r^'presentatlves  of  this  fact. 

And  only  when  whites  begin  in  large  num- 
bers to  notify  their  local  state  and  national 
legislators,  their  bosses  on  their  jobs,  the 
pastors  in  their  churches,  the  superintend- 
ents and  boards  of  their  schools,  the  sellers 
of  their  homes,  the  proprietors  of  the  public 
and  private  places  they  patronize,  nnd  even 
their  own  children,  that  irrespective  of  the 
past,  they  no  longer  wish  unequal  treatment 
and  discrimination  against  blacks  to  con- 
tinue, only  then  will  our  social,  economic, 
religious,  constitutional  and  political  institu- 
tions begin  to  accord  black  citizens  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  every  white  citizen  enjoys  simply  by 
being  born. 

Since  most  of  the  Presidents  of  the  latter 
19th  century  were  Republicans  a  final  word 
may  be  iti  order  on  that  particular  political 
party  during  this  period. 

It  IS  common  knowledge  that  as  a  result 
of  the  Civil  war  and  Reconstruction,  South- 
erners for  the  most  part  refused  to  vote  Re- 
publican until  the  election  of  Herbert  Hoover 
in  1928. 

Ever  since  Reconstruction  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  subject 
of  rehaoilitatlng  the  party  in  the  South  and 
making  it  more  acceptable  and  respectable 
in  that  region. 

Most  of  the  Southern  white  Republicans 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  paz-ty  after 
Reconstruction,  leaving  it  almost  wholly 
black. 

Tliose  who  remained  swore  to  the  Presi- 
dents that  the  only  way  to  make  the  party 
viable  in  the  South  was  to  find  ways  of  get- 
ting more  whites  Into  It. 

Black  members  were  not  to  be  pushed  out 
but  it  was  felt  that  blacks  shotild  be  less 
prominent  in  party  leadership  and  that 
whites  should  lead 

For  the  next  30  years  the  Republicans 
struggled  with  th»  problems  of  an  effective 
party  in  the  South  without  resolution. 

It  seems  ironic  that  the  Republican  Party. 
the  party  that  freed  the  slaves,  carried  out 
Reconstruction  and  enacted  the  13th.  14th 
and  15th  amendments,  should  have  aban- 
doned the  blacks  and  made  attempts  to  make 
the  party  viable  in  the  South  for  whites  at 
the  expense  of  the  blacks. 

In  1972  the  Republican  Party  has  still  not 
figured  out  a  successful  way  of  building  a 
viable  organization  in  the  South  without 
sacrificing  the  blacks. 

The  current  Republican  "Southern  Strat- 
egy," of  exploitir.g  anti-black  feeling  among 
Southern  and  even  Northern  whites  in  the 
hopes  of  turning  white  Southern  Democrats 
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into  Republicans  at  the  expense  of  a  lesser 
or  non-black  presence  is  so  reminiscent  of 
attempts  in  the  latter  19th  century  to  create 
•lily-white"  Republican  parties  in  the  South, 

They  failed.  But  the  Party  keeps  trying. 

Throughout  the  late  19th  century  blacks 
stuck  with  the  Republican  party  long  after 
that  party  had  for  all  practical  purposes 
abandoned  their  cause 

History  again  dictates  that  should  the  c.ir- 
rent  object  of  black  political  affection,  the 
Democrats,  show  signs  of  abandoning  their 
commitment  to  equality,  blacks  should  not 
hesitate  to  try  to  peddle  their  political  por- 
ridge elsewhere — perhaps  back  to  the  Repub- 
licans! 

Presidential  hopeful  Muskie  has  proven 
that  racially  he  too  has  traveled  no  further 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  admitted  that  due  to  the 
"universal  feeling"  on  the  part  of  the  white 
majority  of  distaste  for  blacks,  he,  Muskie. 
would  not  welcome  a  black  man,  though 
qualified,  on  his  ticket. 

Could  it  really  be  true  that  the  only  thing 
we  learn  from  history  is  that  we  learii  noth- 
ing frjin  it? 

Or  has  Muskie  U-anied  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory only  too  well  In  tliis  case? 

Dr.  Ge.-irge  Sinkler.  44.  is  professor  of  his- 
tory at  .Morgan  State  College  In  Baltimore 
where  he  has  worked  since  19G6.  His  first 
book.  "Tiie  Racial  Attitudes  of  American 
Presidents  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt."  was  published  last  June 
B,-;rn  and  reared  in  South  Carolina,  he  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  fmm  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  and  has  been  an  edu- 
cator since  1955.  He  has  numerous  scholarly 
articles  to  his  credit. 


WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  FACES 
GRAVE  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  are  deeply 
troubled  about  the  grave  crisis  that  faces 
not  only  our  own  coimtry,  but  the  whole 
of  Western  civilization. 

It  is  more  than  the  conflict  of  man 
again.st  man,  and  nation  against  nation. 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  crisis.  Rather, 
we  are  experiencing  a  pervasive  dehu- 
manization  of  our  society  that  is  evi- 
denced by  our  lack  of  discipline  over 
passions  and  appetites. 

We  see  a  growing  tendency  to  indulge 
every  whim,  and  a  developing  attitude 
that  often  attributes  goodness  to  that 
which  previously  had  been  considered 
evil.  In  short,  we  are  experiencing  a 
crisis  of  the  spirit  that  is  destined  to 
have  a  profound  impact  on  our  way  of 
life. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
.-hare  with  my  colleagues  a  very  profound 
and  provocative  assessment  of  this  sub- 
,iect  given  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
J.AMES  L  Buckley,  in  an  address  before 
the  St.  Francis  College  Alumni  Society. 
at  the  Americana  Hotel.  New  York  City. 
on  February  17.  1972. 

Speaking  before  this  predominately 
Catholic  group.  Senator  Buckley  related 
today's  crisis  to  the  many  faced  through- 
out the  years  by  the  Roman  Catholir 
Church.  However,  he  makes  it  abundant- 
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ly  clear  that  the  forces  unleashed  in  "this 
cruel  century"  threaten  not  only  Cathol- 
icism, but  Protestantism  and  the  future 
of  mankind  as  a  whole. 

He  ^ays  that  v,  e  have  lost  that  cer- 
tainty of  purpose  in  the  scriptures  which 
previoui-ly  had  united  all  of  Western  civ- 
ilization. Our  Founding  Fathers,  he  ob- 
serve.-.  understood  that  political  rights 
and  re.-^ponsibilities  must  be  rooted  in  the 
ciivinc  order. 

He  notes : 

The  gravity  of  the  present  crisis  is  such 
that  the  doctrinal  distinctions  between  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic,  or  among  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jew  for  that  matter,  are  of  mi- 
I'.ur  political  significance.  A  genuine  com- 
mtinity  of  interest  transcending  doctrinal 
tiiHereiices  can.  and  must,  be  created  out  of  a 
sense  of  common  danger. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  1 
am  inserting  Senator  Buckley's  e::cel- 
lent  address  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Address  uy   Senator  Buckley 

In  tlie  year  of  otir  Lord.  Eighteen-Hundred 
and  Forty,  the  famous  Englisli  liistorian. 
Thomas  Macaulny,  sat  back  to  survey  the 
progress  of  religion  in  the  western  world 
and.  m  the  course  of  a  long  and  learned 
essay,  paused  to  pay  tribute  to  Catholicism. 
,^uch  was  his  praise  that  it  remains  to  this 
day  prrhaps  the  noblest  tribute  ever  paid 
to  Catholicism  by  one  not  of  the  faith. 
"There  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been," 
he  wrote. 

"A  work  of  human  policy  so  well  deserving 
of  examination  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  history  of  that  church  joins 
together  the  two  great  i-.t'cs  of  human  civili- 
zation. No  other  institution  is  left  standing 
which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  time  when 
the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pan- 
theon. T!ie  proudest  royal  houses  are  but 
of  yesterday  when  compar.d  with  the  line 
of  supreme  pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  back 
in  an  untaroken  series,  from  the  Pope  wlio 
crowned  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the 
eighth:  and  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin, 
the  august  dynasty  extends,  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  twilight  of  fable  .  .  .  the  Papacy  remains, 
not  in  decay,  not  a  mere  antique,  but  full  of 
life  and  youthful  vigor.  Tlie  Catholic  Church 
is  still  sending  forth  to  the  farthest  ends  of 
the  world  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those 
who  landed  in  Kent  with  Augustine.  Nor  do 
we  see  any  sign  which  Indicates  that  the 
term  of  her  long  dominion  is  approaching, 
bhe  saw  the  ccinmencement  cf  all  the  gov- 
f-rnments  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments that  iiow  exist  in  the  world:  and  we 
feel  no  asstirance  that  slie  is  not  destined  to 
see  ilie  end  of  them  all.  She  was  great  atid 
resi)ected  before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  on 
B.-itain,  before  the  Frank  had  pa.'ised  the 
Rl.iuc.  when  Grecian  eloquenre  siill  fluor- 
ishcd  in  Anticrh.  when  idols  were  still  wor- 
.^hipped  in  the  temple  at  Mecca.  And  slie 
may  still  exist  In  undiminished  vigor  when 
>t)mc  traveler  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand 
on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch 
the  ruius  of  St.  Paul's." 

The  world,  cf  course,  iias  tvirned  over  niaiiy 
times  since  Macaulay's  day:  its  orbits  have 
oven  been  piiotographcd  by  men  standing  on 
•he  mnon.  Were  Macaulay  sr.niehow  to  come 
alive  today,  he  would  be  saddened.  I  am  sure. 
'0  discover  tliat  his  distant  traveler  fr^  m 
New  Zealand  cotild  no  longer  gaze  upon  St. 
Pauls  from  an  arch  of  London  Bridcf.  for 
London  Bridge  has  been  transported,  brick 
by  antique  brick,  to  Lake  HaVcisti  City, 
Arizona. 

But  most  of  all,  perhaps.  Macaulay  would 
he  amazed  to  discover  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  had  praised  so  movingly 
as  the  mo3l  enduring  institution  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth,  was  itself  facing  some  of  the 
severest  trials  of  its  long  dominion.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  him,  I  think,  to  repeat  the 
conhdent  prophecy  he  uttered  130  years  ago. 
For  we  have  come  m  the  interve..iiig  years, 
to  the  point  wliere  the  Vicar  of  Christ  could 
be  heard,  as  he  was  not  many  months  ago, 
pleading  with  some  of  the  clergy  to  stop 
"crucifying"  the  churcli. 

Crisis  and  conliict,  to  be  sure,  are  not  new- 
to  the  Church.  She  has  .^een  and  survived 
the  most  savage  attacks.  And  so,  one  sup- 
poses, it  must  be.  For  while  it  has  been  the 
mission  of  the  Cliurcii  to  teacii  all  men,  she 
has  never  been  guaranteed  that  all  men  or 
even  most,  will  be  disponed  to  learn.  It  has 
been  her  mission  to  niinister  to  th.e  spinitial 
needs  of  tlie  faithful,  but  slie  has  never  been 
guaranteed  that  the  faithful  will  retain  the 
faith.  It  has  been  her  mission,  in  short,  lo 
pre.ich  the  gospel  of  love  to  the  sons  of 
Adam — the  first  of  whom,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  slew  his  brother.  But  whatever  her 
temporary  travail,  she  has  been  assured  that 
even  the  Devil  himself  cannot  prevail  against 
her.  And  it  is  for  iliat  reason  that,  even  in 
the  midst  of  grave  peril,  -vve  have  cause  to 
take  heart.  The  faith  winch  inspired  tlie 
letters  of  St.  Paul  and  the  wisdom  of 
Aquinas,  the  faith  'A-liich  survived  reforma- 
i.ons  and  revolutions,  the  faith  for  which 
countless  millions  have  given  their  lives,  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  and  of  our  fathers' 
fathers,  will  not  all  of  a  sudden  come  a- 
tumbllng  down  because  some  seif-appointed 
20th  centry  Joshuas  march  arou.id  its  walls 
shouting  that  God  is  dead. 

But  e\en  while  we  take  hcrt  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Church  shall  in  the  end  pre- 
vail. It  is  difficult  in  these  days  not  to  be 
pe.'sslmistic  about  the  shorter  term.  For  it 
is  not  alone  tlie  Church  which  finds  its  prin- 
ciples denied  and  its  authority  doubted. 
Civilization  itself  Is  in  crisis  in  the  West; 
and  the  crisis  consists  precisely  in  the  lact 
that  the  West  has  become  uncertain  of  its 
purpose. 

The  West  was  at  one  time  certain  of  Its 
purpose,  of  a  purpose  in  which  all  men  were. 
or  could  Ije,  united,  and  that  purpose  found 
its  fullest  expression  In  the  news  of  glad  tid- 
ings and  great  joy  contained  in  scripture. 
On  the  political  level,  that  purpose  founa 
its  noblest  expression  in  tlie  fo'unding  of 
Amerlc-a.  Those  wlio  constructed  tliis  nation 
understood  tliai  political  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities mu.'rt  be  rooted  In  the  divine  order, 
and  they  therefore  looked  for  guidance  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God.  They  un- 
derstood, further,  that  only  a  \irtuous  peo- 
ple can  remain  a  free  people.  Because  if  the 
citizens  of  a  free  society  begin  vo  lose  their 
willingness  to  ctirb  their  ovin  aggressions 
through  fcelf-di,scipline.  then  government  will 
inevitably  step  in  and  impose  that  discipline 
upon  them. 

The  fate  of  all  governments,  but  of  democ- 
racies in  particular,  depends  decisively  on 
the  cliaracter  of  tliose  who  govern.  In  the 
words  of  the  great  English  :-tatesnian,  Ed- 
mund Burke, 

"Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral 
chains  upon  their  own  appetities,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  love  of  justice  Is  above  "their 
rap.iclty,  in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and 
sob.iety  ol  understanding  is  above  their 
vanity.  ...  In  proportion  as  they  are  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  tiie  counsels  of  the  wise 
and  go:)Ci  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of 
knaves.  Society  caimot  exist  unless  a  con- 
•  rolling  power  upon  will  and  appetite  be 
placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there  is 
within,  the  more  there  must  be  without.  It 
is  ordained  In  the  eternal  constitution  of 
things  that  men  of  Intemperate  minds  can- 
not be  free.  Their  passions  forge  tlieir  fet- 
ters." 

It  is  the  loss  of  this  tniderftandlng.  and 
the  failure  to  act  upon  it,  that  most  disturbs 
thoughtful  men  In  America  today.  Much  of 
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the  country  seems  hell-bent  on  encouraging 
the  young — and,  for  that  matter,  the  old — 
to  indulge  their  every  whim.  But  the  oldest 
wisdom  in  the  world  teaches  that  those  who 
indulge  their  passions  become  slaves  to  them. 
They  are  Incapable  of  biiildlng  free  institu- 
tions, or  of  maintaining  them:  and.  in  the 
end.  they  become  tlie  stuff  of  which  anarchy 
first,  and  then  tyranny  are  made. 

In  intruding  this  pessimistic  note.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  western  world  m 
general,  or  the  United  States  In  particular. 
IS  beyond  repair.  Quite  the  contrary.  My  in- 
tentii^n  is  precisely  to  present  the  full  gravity 
tf  the  present  crisis  of  the  spirit  In  order  to 
suggest  that  men  and  women  such  as  you  be- 
cause of  your  faith  are  in  a  better  position 
than  most  to  do  something  about  it.  Events 
have  contrived  to  render  the  fate  of  the 
Church  coincidental  with  the  fate  of  western 
civilization,  and  they  liave  further  contrived 
to  render  the  fate  of  western  civilization 
coincidental  with  the  fate  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  am  Increasingly  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fate  of  the  United  States 
may  depend  decisively  on  the  role  played  by 
the  American  Catholic  laity. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  when  Catholic  i 
hrst  came  to  this  country  In  large  munbers 
during  the  19tli  century,  they  were  most 
cften  treated  as  somehow  outside  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  experience.  The  laws 
and  customs  of  the  land  reflected  an  essen- 
tially Protestant  view  of  life,  and  there  ex- 
isted strong  currents  of  antl-Catholiclsm  be- 
cause In  an  era  of  deep  sectarian  passions, 
differences  In  rituals  and  dogma  oversha- 
dowed the  underlying  community  of  belief 
among  Protestants  and  Catholics  In  those 
basic  Christian  insights  which  played  so  im- 
portant a  role  in  the  shaping  of  the  American 
republic. 

It  is  the  irony  of  our  times,  in  what  is 
increasingly  called  the  post-Christian  era, 
that  so  many  Americans  continue  to  try  to 
isolate  Catholics  not  because  of  differences 
in  ritual  or  dogma,  but  precisely  because  of 
Catholicism's  continued  belief  in  those  ba:-ic 
principles  of  the  moral  law.  which  were  once 
considered  fundamental  to  American  life  We 
are  told,  further,  that  In  a  pluralistic  society 
any  conviction  as  to  public  matters  which 
happens  to  hinge  on  a  belief  In  God  and  on 
an  understanding  of  the  natural  law  must 
somehow  be  burled.  Yet  from  Its  inception. 
the  laws  of  this  country  have  openly  reflected 
the  moral  consensus  of  Its  people. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  their  historic  ex- 
perience In  America,  Catholics  have  tended 
to  feel  on  the  defensive  as  Americans,  even 
though  their  critics  have  themselves  aban- 
doned the  traditional  American  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  religion  and  of  moral  it  v 
and  of  personal  accountability  in  the  life 
f  the  nation. 
Tiiere  persists,  among  American  Catholics, 
a  certain  defensive  mentality  that  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  dangerous,  tinder  present 
circumstances. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  social  and  political  conditions  which  ga-c 
rise  to  It  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared . 
And  It  Is  dangerous  because  the  nation,  now 
more  than  ever,  has  need  of  an  informed 
Catholic  perspective.  We  are  still,  it  Is  true, 
a  predominantly  Protestant  country.  But  tins 
cruel  century  has  unleascd  which  threaten 
Protestantism  no  less  than  Catholicism:  in- 
deed, they  threaten  the  future  of  mankind 
as  a  whole  We  are  confronted  by  the  bar- 
barblan  from  without,  and  by  the  Philistine 
from  within:  by  the  tyrannical  malevolence 
of  communism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
moral  sterility  of  secular  humanism  on  the 
other  Indeed.  It  is  an  open  questlcn  whet'-er 
we  have  mere  to  fear  from  those  foreign 
despots  who  would  tyrannize  the  world  r 
from  those  domestic  zealots  who  would  ban- 
Isli  Gcd  from  our  lives.  The  gravity  of  the 
present  crisis  Is  such  that  the  doctrinal  dis- 
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I  actions  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  or 

riong  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew  for  tjiat 
matter,  are  of  minor  political  significance.  A 
ulne  community  of  Interest  transcending 
cirmal  differences  can,  and  mnst.  be  cre- 
ed out  of  a  sense  of  common  danger. 
American   Catholics   in   particular  have   a 
i-ipral  and  political  obligation  to  undertake 
h  common  enterprUs;  because  the  United 
tes  no'A-  more  than  ever  needs  the  humane 
sdom  that  Catholicism  in  our  time  is  in 
mlque  posltl'jn  to  dispense.  It  Is  a  wisdom 
It  proceeds  from  an  understanding  of  th^ 
lits  of  human  nature  It  is  a  w.sdom  whi-h 
,ches  that   no  civilization  was  ever  called 
■at   whose  pecjjlo  could  not   control  their 
sionF    It  Is  a  wisdom  which  teaches  that 
srsat   affairs  cf  the  world  are  but  a  re- 
tion  of  those  events  which  take  place  in 
human  soul. 
Rome.   It   is  said,   was  not  built  In  a  day: 
neither.  I  must  add.  was  she  destroyed  in 
iav    I  c!o  not  have.  I  must  confess,  a  pcck- 
ul  of   solutions   to   the   present   disorder? 
the  W'.rld;  but  I  know,  as  I  trust  you  do. 
frip,t  Its  disorders  are  In  everv  Imo'Ttant  ro- 
ot disorders  of  the  human  soul.  The  moral 
sis  of   the  West  did   not   bcsin   yes-er;!av. 
It    will    not    disappear    tomorrow.    But 
;  work  to  check,  and   then  turn  the  tide 
1    no   1'  n^er   be   pr.atponed.   Because   even 
man   of   the   dullest   moral  sensibilities 
not  fa:l  to  crasp  that  the  western  world 
Dn  the  verge  of  one  of  the  great  upheavals 
human  history  and   that,   unless  we   are 
eful,  mankind  may  be  destined  tu  enter 
■  darkest  age  yet  recorded. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  evil  to  triumph," 
rke  reminds  us.  "Is  for  encu?h  gc-od  men 
do    nothing"   Let   me   therefore  suggest. 
:hout  pretending  to  oMer  you  any  gxiaran- 
of  success,  some  soeclfic  thlnes  that  you, 
C'lncerr.ed  Christians,  can  undertake     for 
IT  own  sake,  for  that  of  your  children,  and 
'hat  of  the  nation. 

.lost  (f  you  know  better  than  I  the  grow- 

;  menace  of  drug  addiction.  It  is  a  menace 

Ich    chooses    Its    victims    without    regard 

race,  creed,  color,  or  income;  and  it  threat- 

;  to  produce  an  entire  generation  of  Anier- 

ns   characterized   bv  nothing  so  much  as 

mindless  deereiaUon.   The   flow  of  iiar- 

Ics  in'o  and  through  this  covmlry  must 

stopped.  Those   v  ho  deal   In  drugs  must 

dealt  the  severest  penalties,  and  addicts 

St  b»  're\t-?J  -.Mth  romr.as.sion  but  Rrm- 

.  The  law.  however,  can  do  only  so  much 

its   own    right.   The    eradication   of   this 

y   evil   depends,   in    the   final   analysis, 

the  wlllingn-"'SS  cf  ordinary  citizens  to  give 

r    a    part    of    their    lives    to    community 

vice.    I   would    enjoin    you.    therefore,    to 

an  active  role  in  your  local  ccmmunl- 

tu  find  out  how  pervasive  is  the  dru.; 

pri^blem   In   your  area,   to  pinpoint   as  best 

can  the  sour'.e  of  supply,  and  to  cooper- 

with    public    and    private    enforcement, 

ration    and    rehabilitation    programs    In 

r  locale;  and  above  all.  to  In.stall  in  your 

Idren    that    Cliristian    respect    f-r    their 

lies  and  minds  which  Is  the  ultimate  de- 

se  against  the  curse  of  addiction. 

me  turn  now  to  another  area  In  which 

I,  as  concerned  parents  and  citizens,  can 

much:  pornography.  If  there  is  one  con- 

porary  phenomenon  In  which  the  moral 

dl4ntegratlon  of  the  modern  world  is  most 

klngly   revealed,   it   Is   the   new   pornog- 

hy.  I  say  "new"  because  pornography  as 

suilh  Is  hardly  an  Invention  of  the  20th  cen- 

.  What  Is  new  Is  Its  open  appearance  In 

marketplace;  what  Is  new  Is  the  attempt 

legitimize  It:  what  is  new  Is  the  effort  to 

.'ince  us  that  every  panderer  has  a  constl- 

tlonally  protected  right  to  peddle  the  most 

fllth  without  restraint;  what  Is  new  Is 

argument  that  man's  natural  sense  of 

;lme  is  a  tyrannical   contrivance   Imposed 

a  puritanical  culture. 

■fhere  are  already  Indications  that  a  sub- 

tial  majority  of  the  .\merlcan  public  Is 

raged,  as   properly  It  should   be.   by   the 
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new  pornography.  The  decent  sensibilities  of 
civilized  men  cannot  but  be  offended  by  this 
morally  corrosive  phenomenon.  As  with  the 
drug  problem,  there  Is  much  that  can  be  done 
m  the  way  of  coordinating  the  activities  of 
public  officials  with  those  of  private  citizens. 
In  the  private  sphere,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
educate  the  community,  and  especially  the 
young,  on  the  dangers  of  pornography,  on  the 
ways  In  which  It  destroys  the  dignity  of 
human  sexuality  and  thereby  endangers  the 
family. 

On  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  there  >are  a 
variety  of  pressures — some  subtle,  some  not 
so  subtle — which  can  be  applied  to  distrib- 
utors and  sellers  of  pornography.  I  urge  you 
to  think  of  legitimate  ways  in  which  such 
pressures  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  your  own 
city  or  town.  Most  importantly,  I  would  urge 
yoti  to  bridge  the  gap  between  private  and 
public  action  by  petitioning  your  appointive 
and  elective  officials,  not  merely  with  an  oc- 
c.isional  letter  of  protest,  but  with  a  sus- 
tained and.  If  possible,  organized  campaign. 
Lastly.  I  turn  to  a  problem  which  demands. 
indeed,  cries  out  for  your  immediate  atten- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  barbaric  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  which  is  allowed  to  pass  under  the 
n;\me  of  "therapeutic  abortion."  Therapeutic 
abortion,  as  It  is  practiced  today  In  our  more 
liberal  Jurisdictions — Including,  I  am  sad  to 
==:iy.  New  York — Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
tiie  deliberate  killing  of  a  human  being.  It  is 
fashionable  in  certain  circles — Indeed,  it  has 
become  the  cornerstone  argument  of  the 
antilife  lobby — that  the  only  opposition  to 
liberalized  abortion  comes  from  a  narrow 
doctrinal  bias  of  a  reactionary  Catholicism. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth,  if  you  seek  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  unbcrn.  you  need  not  have  recourse  to 
Catholic  doctrine.  You  need  look  no  farther 
than  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  states  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  unalineable  rights,  and 
that  among  these  is  the  right  to  life. 

In  most  states  of  the  union  at  the  present 
time,  unborn  children  have  many  rights  un- 
der the  law.  A  mother,  for  example,  may  sue 
for  .support  of  her  unborn  child,  and  as  well 
for  damages  sustained  by  her  unborn  child  as 
a  result  of  assault  or  accident.  An  unborn 
ciiild  may  even  share  in  an  inheritance  or  In 
benef.tE  untler  workmen's  compensation.  And 
a  pregnant  woman  convicted  of  a  capital 
crime  may  not  be  executed  until  after  her 
child  is  born. 

How  is  It  then,  that  all  of  a  sudden  we  are 
bein^  told  that  an  unborn  child  Is  not  a  per- 
son? The  answer  Is  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, for  It  reveals  the  depths  to  which  the 
moral  sense  of  the  western  world  has  sunk: 
and  It  reveals  as  well  the  necessity  for  timely 
and  purposeful  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  taken  In  by  the  morally 
deadenl.-.g  spirit  of  this  materialistic  and 
con.summately  selfish  age. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  put  It  to  you  as  a 
.?;mple  logical  proposition:  those  who  pro- 
po.ie  abortion  today,  will  propose  Infanticide 
and  euthanasia  tomorrow.  If  today  we  say 
that  a  life  should  not  come  into  this  world 
because  It  is  unwanted,  or  abnormal,  or  mal- 
formed, then,  most  assuredly,  we  shall  tomor- 
row find  ourselves  saying  tiaat  a  life  already 
in  this  world  which  is  unwanted,  or  abnor- 
mal, or  malformed,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  this  world. 

I  put  It  to  you  that  the  time  for  action 
is  now.  LlberalLtod  abortion  laws  In  the  states 
must  be  repe.iied.  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  be  prevented  from  ever  enter- 
taining abortion  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
population  control. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  project  worthy 
'.f  a  truly  ecumenical  movement.  It  Is  a  proj- 
ect that  win  require  Ingenuity,  self-sacrlflce. 
and  a  sustained  capacity  for  hard  work.  It  Is 
a  project,  if  ever  there  was  one,  to  which  a 
good  man  can  give  himself,  body  and  soul 
not  Jis  a  Catholic,  but  as  a  humane  citizen 
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of  a  still  great  nation.  And  it  Is  a  project 
for  which  you  will  have,  literally,  the  undy- 
ing thanks  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Here,  then,  are  Just  three  areas  In  which 
you  is  concerned  citizens  and  Christians  can 
control  the  course  of  events.  None  of  these 
problems  Is  an  exclusively  Catholic  concern; 
but  the  solutions  to  all  of  them  desperately 
need  that  humane  wisdom  that  the  Catholic 
Church  at  the  present  hour  Is  In  a  unique 
position  of  being  able  to  supply.  The  fate  of 
the  western  world,  the  fate  of  the  United 
States  may  well  be  determined  by  whether  or 
not  we  choose  to  act. 

If  we  do  not  undertake  to  stand  by  what 
is  right;  If  we  too  succumb  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age;  if  we  too  abandon  the  wisdom  of 
the  West ;  if  we  too  prefer  the  deceptive  secu- 
rity of  the  moment  to  the  necessary  of  sacri- 
lice — then  It  will  be  recorded  that  the  people 
of  this  nation,  the  home  of  what  was  once 
the  nobles:  experiment  In  government  in  the 
history  of  man,  did  not  care  enough  to  de- 
fend the  principles  which  made  them  great. 

That,  I  hope  and  pray,  will  not  be  the 
verdict  of  history.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
spiritual  resources  of  the  nation  are  adequate 
to  the  task.  And  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  the 
effort  to  restore  to  our  public  life  the  under- 
standing of  those  principles  that  western 
civilization  has  achieved  its  greatest  glory 
In  discovering. 

Let  history  record  that  at  a  time  of  great 
pt?nl  there  were  enough  good  men  and  women 
who  were  willing  to  defend  clvUlzatlon 
against  the  Philistine  from  within  and 
.igamst  the  barbarian  from  without.  And  let 
us  make  It  possible  for  some  future  Thomas 
Macaulay  to  record  that.  In  the  last  third  of 
the  20th  century,  although  It  seemed  that 
the  Etevil  himself  was  loosed,  the  Catholic 
Church  stood  firm  and  splendid.  In  undimin- 
ished vigor. 


SIDNEY  P.  WHITE  SERVED  COMMU- 
NITY FIVE  DECADES 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  Mass.^chusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  of 
Andover,  Mass.,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a 
great  number  of  efifective,  dedicated,  and 
responsive  public  servants.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  this  number  is 
Mr.  Sidney  P.  White,  who  has  served  his 
community  for  some  five  decades. 

Admired  and  esteemed  by  everyone 
who  knows  him.  GId  White  was  a  pei-.'sua- 
sive  and  respected  member  of  the  An- 
dover Board  of  Selectmen  for  18  years, 
but  one  among  the  many  responsible 
posts  which  he  has  held  in  his  town.  His 
career  as  a  public  servant  who  v.-orked 
tirelessly  for  his  community  stands  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  dignity,  integ- 
lity,  and  responsiveness  in  local  govern- 
ment, c.ni  he  leaves  a  record  which  will 
be  difficult  to  match. 

It  was  a  well  deserved  tribute  which 
was  recently  paid  to  Sid  White  on  his  re- 
tirement by  the  people  of  Andover.  whom 
he  has  served  so  well  over  the  years,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  the  following  account  of  this  trib- 
ute with  my  colleagues: 

Sid's  Testimonial 
(By  Mary  Fitzgerald) 

Sid  White's  testimonial  at  Andover  Coun- 
try Club  Friday  night  was  different. 

The  tribute  to  one  of  Andover's  most  color- 
ful political  figures  for  almost  half  a  century 
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bad  none  of  the  usual  trappings,  the  formal 
presentations  and  lengthy  speeches  oozing 
with  hollow  praise. 

Almost  350  men  and  women  packed  Into 
the  club  dining  room  to  bid  him  farewell,  a 
well-dressed  convivial  cross-section  of  peo- 
ple who  had  rubbed  elbows  with  Sid  White  In 
his  long  career  as  public  servant. 

Though  many  of  them  may  have  disagreed 
with  White  through  the  years,  their  mood 
Friday  night  was  gay  as  they  dined  and 
danced  until  WUUam  A.  Dogerty,  chairman, 
rose  to  open  the  speaking  program. 

Tlie  mood  continued  throughout  the  brief 
speeches,  punctuated  by  good-natured  rib- 
bing. 

Selectman  Roger  Collins,  representing  the 
board,  referred  to  Sid  White  as  "the  end  of 
an  era,  one  of  Andover's  'Last  Hurrahs."  " 

Collins  said  that  while  White  had  often 
had  differences  of  opinion  with  fellow  select- 
men, he  felt  these  had  only  made  board  deci- 
sions more  meaningful  for  the  community. 

He  noted  that  White's  vast  knowledge  of 
the  town  and  regular  attendance  at  board 
meetings  will  be  missed,  and  added  that  his 
greatest  tribute  came  when  the  other  select- 
men requested  he  reconsider  the  decision  to 
retire. 

Town  Manager  J.  Maynard  Austin  said  that 
Friday's  outpouring  of  townspeople  was  not 
the  normal  testimonial  for  a  retiring  select- 
man, and  paid  tribute  to  White  for  assist- 
ance since  he  took  over  as  town  manager  two 
vears  ago. 

Arthur  Flynn  brought  the  regards  of  Cong. 
F,  Bradford  Morse  who  had  planned  to  attend 
until  the  last  minute,  and  Rep.  James  P. 
Hurrell  presented  the  congratulations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  White  "for  his 
vears  of  outstanding  service  to  Andover." 

Hurrell  paid  White  the  most  memorable 
compliment  of  the  evening,  "he  disagreed 
without  being  disagreeable." 

Highway  Superintendent  Stanley  Chle- 
bowskl  had  the  principal  role,  presenting  a 
plaque  from  the  citizens  of  Andover. 

It  could  have  been  a  sombre  moment  as  he 
read  the  Inscription  citing  White's  work  with 
the  planning  board.  1933-1952:  department 
of  public  works,  1941-1956:  selectman.  1949- 
1961.  1966-1972.  and  Merrimack  River  Valley 
Sewerage  Board,  1958-1960.  But  Chlebowskl 
handled  It  with  unabashed  humor,  and  the 
crowd  responded  with  spontaneous  joshing, 
whistles  and  sustained  applause. 

White's  acceptance  was  modest,,  light  and 
brief,  thanking  the  people  who  honored  him, 
calling  his  years  as  public  servant  "a  delight- 
ful part  of  my  life"  and  looking  ahead  to  his 
plans  for  retirement. 

Dr.  William  V.  Emmons,  who  served  as 
toastmaster,  ended  with  words  that  became 
a  White  trademark  during  his  years  In  public 
life,  "Let  us  now  go  forward." 

Twice  the  audience  rose  to  give  White  a 
prolonged  standing  ovation. 

He  was  pleased.  "It  makes  me  feel  good  to 
realize  so  many  endorse  what  I  stood  for. 
It's  far  beyond  anything  I  expected." 

The  testimonial  had  been  planned  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Doherty,  chairman;  David  MacDon- 
ald.  treasurer:  Deputy  Fire  Chief  Albert  Cole. 
secretary;  Frederick  R.  Yancey;  Forrest  Noyes, 
Stanley  Chlebowskl,  Dr.  William  V.  Emmons, 
Tliomas  Korovas,  J.  Everett  Collins,  Stafford 
A.  Lindsay,  Francis  P.  Rellly,  George  Mnzo 
and  Irving  J.  Whltcomb. 

The  whole  evening  had  a  homey  flavor. 

Rev.  J.  Everett  Bodge  of  South  Church 
gave  the  Invocation. 

His  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Hary  Henderson  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Carter,  were  presented. 

Roger  Collins  had  been  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  selectmen  because  the  Collinses  and 
Whites  had  been  family  friends  for  years, 
their  roots  deep  In  the  history  of  the  town. 

Seventeen  men  had  come  from  all  over 
Massachusetts.  Aleppo  Temple  Mounted  Pa- 
trol of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  of  North  America  because 
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Sld  White  serves  as  secretary  of  their  orga- 
nization. 

As  White  moved  through  the  audience, 
people  grabbed  his  hand  or  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

It  was  Sid  White's  brightest  hour  in  50 
years  in  the  spotlight. 


THE  53D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  29,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
the  American  Legion  Day  tribute  and 
pay  honor  to  the  Nation's  largest  vet- 
erans' organization — the  American  Le- 
gion. I  join  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
commending  the  American  Legion.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  it  was  my  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  to  hear  the  fine  presentation  by 
the  National  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Mr.  John  H.  Gerger,  who 
presented  the  American  Legion's  pro- 
gram for  the  .second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

I  extend  special  greetings  also  to  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Parker,  the  president  of  the 
Legion's  auxiliary  and  the  many  legion- 
naires and  auxiliary  members  gathered 
here  in  Washington,  but  particularly  to 
the  legionnaires  from  the  great  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Legion  is 
celebrating  its  53d  anniversary,  com- 
mem.orating  that  day  when  a  group  of 
men  gathered  in  Paris.  France,  to  form 
what  has  now  become  the  world's  larg- 
est organization — the  American  Legion. 

War  weary  and  homesick,  members  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  met 
March  15-17,  1919.  armed  with  lofty 
ideals  that  were  to  become  the  Legion's 
framework  of  service  to  God  and  country 

The  doughboys  of  the  ALF  brought 
with  them  to  the  Paris  caucus  a  .strong 
desire  to  create  an  organization  based 
upon  firm  comradship,  born  of  war  serv- 
ice and  dedicated  to  equitable  treatment 
for  all  veterans,  particularly  the  dis- 
abled, their  widows,  and  their  orphans. 

Also  uppermost  in  their  minds  was  the 
promotion  of  patriotism  and  the  imme- 
diate concern  for  national  security  for 
America  for  the  prevention  of  future 
world  conflicts. 

These  same  conceiTis  occupy  the  Legion 
today  and  the  efforts  of  some  2.7  million 
members  of  the  American  Legion  are 
channeled  toward  achienng  successful 
results. 

While  the  Legion  is  composed  of  vet- 
erans from  four  wars,  Vietnam  period 
veterans  in  their  ranks  now  number 
around  425,000  and  their  number  grows 
daily.  The  American  Legion,  with  more 
than  2.7  million  members,  in  1971  en- 
joyed the  seventh  consecutive  year  of 
membership  growth. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Legion 
who  originally  expoimded  their  lofty 
principles/at  Paris  decided  to  leave  the 
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definition  of  permanent  policies  for  a 
later  meeting  in  the  United  States.  Two 
months  aft«r  the  original  caucus  in  Paris, 
1,100  delegates  met  in  St,  Lotus.  Mo.,  May 
8-10,  1919.  Here  the  blueprint  for  the 
American  Legion  was  produced. 

The  major  concern  during  that  lus- 
toric  St,  Louis  meeting  was  the  plight  of 
the  returning  veteran,  particularly  the 
disabled  veteran.  The  Legion  went  to 
work  immediately  on  securing  legislation 
thi'ough  the  Congre.s.s  to  provide  benefits 
to  veterans.  Today  during  this  53d  anni- 
versary, the  Legion  is  .still  working  to- 
ward benefits  for  the  older  veteran  while 
taking  positive  action  to  care  for  the  new 
veteran. 

The  American  Legion  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  phght  of  the  Vietnam 
period  veteran;-'  a.>  they  return  to  their 
homes,  after  having  served  honorably  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  their  coiuitry.  They 
are  concerned  with  their  complete  well- 
being,  but  one  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems facing  the  new  veteran  i.'^  the  mat- 
ter of  suitable  employment. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Legion  began  its 
jobs  for  veterans  program  by  conducting 
job  fairs  or  job  marts  in  order  to  bring 
pro'^pectivc  employers  rnd  the  veteran 
together.  This  has  been  a  meaningful  and 
in  many  instances  a  most  successful  pro- 
gram. 

Tliese  programs  serve  more  than  the 
purpo.se  of  bringing  potential  employer- 
prospective  eiTiployee  together  as  they 
quickly  learned  to  iLse  them  as  centers 
for  infonning  the  new  veteran  of  hi-s 
benefit,s  under  the  GI  bill,  particularly 
the  educational  benefits  which  he  might 
need  to  prepare  himself  for  a  competitive 
job  in  a  tight  job  market. 

Whenever  we  mention  the  Vietnam 
veteran  we  must  recall  the  late  of  those 
who  are  either  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  Tliis  is 
another  continmng  program  of  concern 
for  the  A::!crican  Legion. 

Tlieir  immediate  effort  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be.  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  i^nd  other  peoples 
of  the  world  on  this  disgraceful  situa- 
tion. The  American  Legion  vill  not  rest 
until  thp  ruthles.s  enemv  that  holds  our 
men  grants  them  xhe  humane  tioatment 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  until  they  are 
reunited  with  their  loved  one.s. 

Wliile  the  programs  I  have  mentioned 
are  of  vital  concern  to  the  Locion.  their 
basic  blueprint,  designed  for  them  by  the 
first  Legionnaires  at  Paris  and  St.  Louis, 
i.s  their  concern  for  veterans  benefits — 
the  total  well-being  of  the  veteran 

The  Legion  has  fought  long  and  hard 
for  veterans  benefits  and  one  of  the 
most  special  is  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  care  program,  adminis- 
tered through  168  VA  hospitals.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  incieasing  possibility 
that  Congress,  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
may  enact  into  law  a  national  Health 
insurance  plan  which  could  mean  the 
consolidation  of  VA  hospitals  under  a 
single  federal  agency. 

Concern  among  legionnaires  led  to 
the  appointment  of  the  American  Legion 
Special  Committee  on  Veterans  Medical 
Care  following  th^  1971  national  conven- 
tion, to  recommend  a  plan  of  action  to 
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combat  any  scheme  that  would  restrict, 
reduce  or  weaken  the  VA  medical  care 
P'ogram.  I  support  them  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  tiie  present  system  of  Vet€r- 
ajis  hospitals  and  prevent  consolidation 
them. 

I  salute  the  American  Legionnaires  for 
l^nduig  the  helping  hand  of  brotherhood 
a  id  friendship  to  the  young  and  old,  the 
r  ch  and  poor,  the  well  and  disabled  in 
tlieir  service  to  God  and  countnv 


FOXES    AND   CHICKENCOOPS 
PHASE   II 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondai/.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ry  23.  I  made  some  comments  in  the 
F  ECORD  on  the  manner  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  carrying  out  its 
1«  gal  obligation  to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  waae  earners 
of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their 
orking  conditions,  and  to  advance  their 
ohportunities  for  profitable  emolov- 
nient — 29  U.S.C.  5.51.  In  mv  previous  ex- 
p  oration  of  what  an  agency  can  do  in 
tte  way  of  imaginative  and  inventive 
gal  exegesis.  I  pointed  to  the  recruit- 
ing standards  used  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  finding  people  to  "foster. 
promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
\Mage  earner,  and  so  forth  " 

As  phase  II  of  our  exploration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  turn  to  the  Department's 
rifcord  in  carrving  out  its  obligations 
u:ider  the  Occupational  Safety  nnd 
I  ealth  Act  of  1970.  an  effort  bv  the  Con- 
g-ess to  make  it  public  policy  to  assure 
s(»  far  as  possible  ever'.-  working  mm 
aid  woman  in  the  Nation  safe  nnd 
healthful  working  condition.-^ — .section  2 
)t.  Public  L-iw  91-596. 
That  obligation  has  olso  been  assigned 
t4  the  Department  of  Labor  by  the  Con- 
ess.  But  the  executive  council  of  the 
-•^FL-CIO.  which  orc:ani7ation  provided 
n.uch  of  the  impetus  behind  the  enact- 
nent  of  the  Occupational  Safetv  and 
¥.  ealth  Act.  h;is  now  reported  to  the  Nn- 
tion  that— 

The  goals  of  thl.s  law  have  been  debased, 
ahcl  their  achievement  necdlpssly  dolayed 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  statement 
b  r  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  In  full 
a  .  this  point: 

S  TATEMENT       BY       THE       AFL-CIO       EXECCTTVE 

CouNcn.    OK    Occupational    Safett    and 

Health 

More  than  a  year  ha.;  passed  since  Presi- 
dent Ni.xon  signed  'he  Occupational  Safety 
a:  id  Health  Act  Into  law.  At  that  time,  he 
t(rmed  it  one  of  the  m^st  iniportar.t  and 
fi  r-reachtng  laws  of  recent  decades,  and 
p  omlsed  highest  priority  to  Its  vigorous  and 
el  rectlve  administration. 

We  have  weighed  the  President's  words 
ai:alnst  his  deeds  and  found  them  wanting. 
Tie  record  Is  one  of  foot-dragging,  flabby 
ei  if orcement  and  adulteration  of  the  special 
p  'ovlslons  of  the  Act  setting  forth  specific 
r1  ;hts  and  protections  for  employees. 

Organized  labor  had  hailed  the  act,  pledged 
It  i  full  cooperation  to  the  federal  agencies 
r«  sponsible   for   administration,   and   estab- 
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lished  programs  designed  to  shoulder  orga- 
nized labor's  responsibUltles  in  helping  make 
It  work. 

But  the  .\dmlnlstratlon  regards  Imple- 
mentation cf  tiie  act  a.s  a  matter  to  be  worked 
out  among  the  federal  government,  business 
mar.agement  and  the  governments  of  the 
various  states.  Organized  labor  Is  regarded 
as  an  Interloper.  Its  proposals  and  sug- 
gestions are  disregarded  or  opposed.  Major 
p  I;cy  decisions  are  discussed  with  labor  only 
at  our  Insistence  or  after  decisions  have  al- 
ready been  reached 

Thus  the  goals  of  this  law  have  been  de- 
based, and  their  achievement  needlessly  de- 
layed. We  further  note  that  there  Is  a  simi- 
lar lack  of  enforcement  and  Implementation 
of  the  Railroad  Safety  Act. 

Tiie  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration's own  sumniary  report  on  Its 
enforcement  actions  between  July  and  No- 
vember 1971  tell  the  story. 

This  report  shows  that  77.4%  of  all  estab- 
lishments Inspected  were  In  violation,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  abject  failure  of  the  states  to 
protect  the  lives  and  health  of  workers  dur- 
ing the  years  when  there  was  no  federal 
law. 

.According  to  the  report.  $512,000  In  fines 
were  asses.sed  against  8.257  employers  for 
violations — an  average  fine  of  $62.  That  Is 
too  cheap  a  price  tag  to  be  placed  on  the  lives 
and  health  of  workers.  More  stringent  fines 
are  nece.s.sary  to  prevent  employers  from  de- 
cldi:;g  that  It  Is  chcappr  to  violate  the  law 
than  to  correct  the  hazard. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  enforcement 
.staff  of  over  300  phis,  with  9.800  establish- 
ments inspected  In  five  months,  the  4.1  mil- 
lion workplaces  covered  by  the  Act  would  all 
be  finally  Inspected  once  In  the  next  170 
years. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  OSHA  adopted  an  emergency 
asbestos  standard,  but  has  not  undertaken 
on  Its  own  Initiative  a  single  Inspection  of 
any  workplace  where  asbestos  may  be  a 
hazard. 

Tiie  fiscal  year  1973  budget  authorizes 
$67,5  million  for  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, or  an  Increase  of  85  percent  over 
fiscal  1972.  But  of  that  amount,  nearly  half 
is  earmarked  for  assisting  the  states  to  re- 
gain jurisdiction  over  occupational  safety 
and  health.  That  $30  million  figure  Is  one- 
third  greater  than  the  budget  authorization 
for  federal  enforcement  programs. 

Up  to  now.  few  states  show  Inclination  to 
submit  plans  that  will  provide  programs  af- 
fording protections  to  workers  equal  to  those 
provided  by  the  federal  program. 

Organized  labor  In  every  state  must  watch 
with  care  the  development  of  such  plans. 
Any  which  do  not  fully  embody  the  em- 
ployee protections  of  the  federal  law  must 
be  opposed. 

■We  urge  the  Congress  to  drastically  over- 
haul the  Administration's  budget  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  programs  as  fol- 
lows: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

There  stlU  are  not  enough  Inspectors  to 
provide  an  e.Tective  enforcement  program. 
The  .-XFI^CIO  requested  1.000  Inspectors  In 
the  field  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972 
There  are  only  315. 

The  AFL-CIO  last  year  urged  that  there 
be  more  than  2,000  compliance  personnel. 
T:;e  l&T:?  budget  calls  for  only  800. 

1  The  amount  for  enforcement  should  be 
more  than  doubled  in  order  to  provide  for 
2.500  or  more  compliance  officers,  and  In- 
dustrial hyglenlsts. 

2  The  Congress  should  remove  $20  mil- 
lion from  the  state  program  Item  and  trans- 
ff-r  :•  t.i  enforcement, 

3  Budget  authorizations  for  developing 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards, 
training   and   education   and   statistical    re- 
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porting  of  Injxiries  and  illnesses  should  be  at 
lea^t  doubled. 

DCPARTMENT    OP     HEALTH,    rDVCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

The  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  must  be  rescued  by  the 
Congress  fr-.-m  the  callous  indifference  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Its  effective  functioning  is  indispens.^ble  to 
carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  Act. 

The  budget  does  not  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  training  needed  occupational  health 
personnel  as  required  tinder  the  Act 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  more  than 
double  the  $28.3  million  authorized  for  the 
vitually  important  program  of  NIOSH.  This 
will  enable  more  rapid  development  of  cri- 
teria and  recommended  occupational  health 
standard.s.  expanded  hazards  evaluation,  and 
pl.int  surveillance,  and  accelerated  training 
of  critically  needed  occupational  heal'h  per- 
sonnel. 

OCrt-PATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  REVIEW- 
COMMISSION 

The  Review  Commission,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  adjudicatiTig  contested  citations  for 
violations  of  the  Act,  is  both  short-handed, 
and  faced  with  a  weekly  rate  of  new  cases 
gre.uer  than  contested  decisions  by  the  Na- 
tl nal  Labor  Relations  Board.  This  creates  a 
constantly  increasing  backlog  of  unproce.ssed 
c.ises — a  bottleneck  to  the  entire  rccupa- 
ticnal  safety  and  health  program. 

The  budget  request  of  $1,3  million  for 
•he  Review  Commission  Is  only  $220,000  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  That  Is  completelv 
inadequate.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  increase 
1^  substantially. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  and  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary .staff  to  enforce  the  Railroad  Safety  Act 
and  carry  out  the  Intent  of  that  law. 

Much  progre.ss  has  been  made  In  the  past 
year  by  all  of  our  affiliates  In  meeting  the 
re.sponsibllities  of  organized  labor  under  the 
Act.  Much  is  yet  to  be  done — In  the  plant,  in 
the  state  legislatures  and  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

All  affiliates  are  urged  to  let  their  governors 
and  legislators  know  that  they  will  accept 
no  substitutes  for  strong,  effective,  well- 
founded  state  laws  and  plans.  All  affiliates 
,-hould  let  their  Congressional  delegations 
know  that  they  are  vitally  c  ncerned  in  ade- 
quate appropriations  thts  year  to  make  the 
act  work  toward  achievement  of  Its  great 
humanitarian  alms. 


PEACE    IN    OUR    TIME 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
memorate President  Nixon's  recent  jour- 
ney to  the  realm  of  oriental  despot  Mao 
Tse-tunsr.  and  in  anticipation  of  his  up- 
coming visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would 
like  to  insert  some  newspaper  articles 
which  help  put  the  administration's 
"peneration  of  peace"  diplomacy  in  the 
proper  perspective. 

His  all-pervadlng  hope  was  to  go  down  In 
hl."»tory  as  the  Great  Peacemaker;  and  for 
this  he  was  prepared  to  strive  continually 
in  the  teeth  of  facts,  and  face  great  risks  for 
himself  and  his  country. 

So  Winston  Churchill  characterized 
British  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamber- 
lain in  his  book  "The  Gathering  Storm." 
Chamberlain's  risk  for  peace  turned  out 
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to  be  the  risk  of  a  great  war,  which  fol- 
lowed shortly. 

The  following  articles  on  the  "success- 
ful" 1938  Munich  negotiations  are  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  1,  1938, 
and  the  'Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1938: 
|From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  30,  1938) 

PE.xoE    With    Honor,"    Savs    Chamberlain 
(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.) 

London,  Sept.  30. — Prime  Minister  Neville 
Chamberlain  had  a  hero's  welcome  on  this 
rainy  Autumn  evening  when  he  came  back 
to  London,  bringing  the  four-power  agree- 
ment and  the  Anglo-German  declaration  re- 
affirming "the  desire  of  our  two  peoples  never 
to  go  to  war  with  one  another  again." 

For  the  second  time  in  ovir  history,"  he 
told  a  wildly  cheering  crowd  in  Downing 
Street,  "a  British  Prime  Minister  has  re- 
turned from  Germany  bringing  peace  with 
honor." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  comparing  himself 
proudly  with  Disraeli,  who  came  home  amid 
similar  enthusiasm  after  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  1878, 

But  to  the  excited  thousands  who  lined 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  five-mile  route  from  the 
airport  at  Heston  to  Downing  Street  It  did 
not  greatly  matter  whether  he  had  brought 
peope  "with  honor"  or  not.  They  cared  only 
that  he  had  brought  "peace." 

They  were  thankful  that  bombs  were  not 
failing  on  their  little  houses,  and  all  their 
pent-up  relief  went  out  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
personally  as  If  he  alone  had  spared  them. 

There  had  been  nothing  like  it  here  since 
grateful  crowds  surged  around  David  Lloyd 
George  during  the  victory  celebrations  of 
1918.  London  usually  hides  its  emotions  and 
all  this,  exuberance  was  more  astonLshlng 
than  a  ticker  tape  parade  on  Broadway. 

WOMEN      ALMOST      HYSTERICAL 

It  had  more  than  a  trace  of  the  hysterical 
about  it.  Most  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  welcom- 
ers  seemed  to  be  women,  who  probably  had 
not  read  the  terms  of  the  Munich  agreement 
but  who  remembered  the  last  war  and  all  it 
meant  to  them. 

They  flocked  from  little  suburban  homes  to 
watch  the  Prime  Minister  pass  In  his  car 
along  the  Great  West  Road  leading  Into  Lon- 
don. They  stood  outside  Buckingham  Palace 
in  pouring  rain  with  newspai>ers  over  their 
hats  waiting  for  him  to  arrive  for  a  welcome 
by  King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  crowd  set  up  such  tremendous  cheers 
•hat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  had  to  appear 
with  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  flood-lit 
palace  balcony  as  if  this  were  coronation  time 
again. 

Whitehall  was  so  jammed  that  traffic  had 
to  be  diverted.  In  Downing  Street  the  crowd 
was  so  dense  that  Cabinet  Ministers  could 
not  push  their  way  through.  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare.  Home  Secretary,  was  hopelessly  en- 
tangled until  a  Foreign  Office  lusher  shouted, 
"Make  way  for  Sir  Samuel  Hoare!  Make  way 
for  Sir  Samuel  Hoare!" 

Malcolm  MacDonald,  Colonial  Secretary, 
had  to  climb  the  iron  railing  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  house  to  get  a  view. 

^t  a  second-story  window  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  wife  smiled  happily  at  this  demon- 
stration. Mrs.  Chamberlain  looked  as  If  she 
had  been  weeping. 

"Go  home  and  get  a  nice  quiet  sleep." 
Mr  Chamberlain  told  the  crowd. 

But  they  would  not  go  and  for  hours  they 
shuffled  through  Whitehall  past  government 
buildings,  which  had  sandbags  In  the  win- 
dows, and  Into  St.  James's  Park,  where  work- 
men still  were  digging  trenches  by  torchlight 
to  give  government  employees  refuges  In  case 
bimblng  planes  should  come. 

CHAMBEULAIN      IS      CONFIDENT 

Mr,  Chamberlain  seemed  to  have  no  doubts 
about  the  value  of  what  he  had  done. 
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"I  believe  It  Is  peace  for  our  time, "  he  said 
In  one  of  his  window  appearances  In  Down- 
ing Street. 

To  the  crowd  at  the  airport  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "the  settlement  of  the 
Czechoslovak  problem,  which  has  now  been 
achieved,  is  only  the  prelude  to  a  larger  set- 
tlement in  which  all  Europe  may  find  peace  " 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
holds  the  British  people  In  the  hollow  of  his 
hand  tonight.  He  could  sweep  a  general  elec- 
tion If  he  proclaimed  one  now  and  he  prob- 
ably could  win  a  snnshlng  victory  at  any 
time  before  the  end  of  the  year  If — as  some 
of  his  political  opponents  stispect — he 
chooses  to  capitalize  his  present  commanding 
position  In  the  country. 

The  somber  background  of  the  Munich 
agreement  and  the  uncertain  future  of  the 
next  few  months  were  scarcely  discussed 
anywhere  today.  Debates  In  the  House  of 
Commons  next  week  may  bring  doubt  and 
dismay  into  the  open,  but  cool  analysis  of  the 
situation  Is  Impossible  here  when  the  public 
and  Its  politicians  are  still  thinking  of  the 
awful  ordeals  they  escaped  by  such  a  narrow 
margin  only  three  days  ago.  Unused  gas 
masks  In  almost  every  liouse  were  reminders 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  at  least  brought 
back  something  from  Germany,  no  matter 
how  hard  on  the  Czechs  his  terms  might  be 

IMPROVED    TERMS    ARE    SEEN 

Informed  British  opinion  finds  the  Munich 
settlement  a  great  Improvement  on  the 
harsh — even  brutal — terms  of  Chancellor 
Hitler's  Gode-.berg  ultimatum.  The  territory 
to  be  occupied  Is  far  smaller  than  on  Herr 
Hitler's  map  and  corresponds  more  exactly 
to  true  ethnographic  boundaries. 

Plebiscites  In  other  areas  are  to  be  held 
under  International  auspices  Instead  of  un- 
der Nazi  control  and  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  the  Czechs  will  win  most  of  them.  The 
otUcome  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
the  Interest  and  helpfulness  the  Western 
powers  show  Czechoslovakia  between  now 
and  the  end  of  November,  when  the  votes 
will  be  counted, 

Czech  farmers  wishing  to  leave  German 
areas  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  cattle  or 
personal  belongings  under  Herr  Hitler's  ulti- 
matum. Movable  property,  apparently  In- 
cluding armaments,  can  be  carried  away. 

On  the  other  hand  the  occupation  will  be 
so  quick  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Czechs  and  non-Nazi  Germans  will  face  a 
choice  between  economic  ruin  In  the  Interior 
of  Czechoslovakia  or  submission  to  Nazi  rule 
with  all  that  It  Implies.  The  British  G  >vern- 
ment's  original  desire  to  protect  the  "minor- 
ity within  the  mlnorltv"  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. 

Still  more  thousands  of  refugees  may  be 
added  to  those  from  the  Sudeten  area  when 
the  Polish  and  Hungarian  claims  come  up  for 
consideration.  Today's  Polish  ultimatum  to 
the  Czechs  was  regarded  In  London  as  a 
blatant  example  of  power  politics,  but  a? 
a  threat  to  peace  It  was  not  taken  very  seri- 
ously. If  It  becomes  dangerous  tomorrow  the 
British  Government  may  use  Its  new  friend- 
liness with  Germany  to  request  German 
efforts  for  restraint  hi  Warsaw, 

RUSSIAN    STATUS    CRTTICIZED 

The  most  serious  criticism  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  that  he  had  gratuitously  excluded 
Russia  from  Europe  by  the  four-power  neco- 
tlattons  In  Munich.  Only  last  Monday  an 
authoritative  spokesman  here  announced 
that  Britain  and  Ru.-;sla  would  "certainly" 
help  France  If  a  German  attack  brought  the 
Franco-Czech  alliance  Into  play. 

Yet  the  time  will  come  before  very  long 
when  the  Russo-Czech  alliance  will  be  drop- 
ped and  Russia  may  not  even  be  a  guarantor 
of  what  Is  left  of  Czechoslovakia,  Britain 
might  some  day  want  a  strong  anti-German 
counterweight  In  the  east  to  the  Anglo- 
French  strength  In  the  west  and  not  find  It 
as  a  result  of  her  new  four-power  method. 
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It  Is  understood  'Viscount  Halifax,  Foreign 
Secretary,  explained  the  necessity  of  the 
four-power  meeting  yesterday  In  a  talk  with 
Ivan  Malsky,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  It 
is  said  Mr.  MaUky  "was  not  at  all  disagree- 
able "  about  Russia's  exclusion  from  Munich, 
The  subject  may  well  be  asked  next  week. 
however,  when  the  Labor  and  Liberal  parties 
begin  questioning  Mr.  Chamberlain  In  de- 
tail. 

The  remaining  criticisms  one  heard  today 
were  those  that  followed  the  Anglo-French 
"surrender"  to  Chancellor  Hitler  a  fortnight 
ago.  But  sli:ce  Viscount  Runclman's  first  de- 
parture for  Prague  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
colleagues  have  not  cared  particularly  about 
Czechoslovakia  as  such.  They  are  prepared  to 
see  the  strategic  barriers  of  the  Sudeten 
Mountain  fall  to  Germany. 

CZECHS'    FATE    NOW    IGNORED 

They  long  ago  wrote  off  the  Danube  Valley 
for  them.selves  as  a  legitimate  and  natural 
field  of  German  economic  expansion  and  they 
are  not  greatly  concerned  with  the  future 
maintenance  of  a  democratic  government  in 
what  Is  left  of  Czechoslovakia  now,  TTielr 
concern  Is  with  the  method  of  Germany's  ex- 
pansion to  the  southeast. 

Their  prodigious  efforts  In  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  to  prevent  Germany  frcm 
embarking  on  a  military  conquest  that  would 
almost  certainly  have  had  ever-widening 
consequences.  For  this  Britain  very  nearly 
went  to  war  with  Germany  this  week,  but  In 
the  effort  Mr,  Chamberlain  now  feels  he  has 
succeeded 

The  .Anglo-German  declaration  signed  by 
Herr  Hitler  and  Mr  Chamberlain  came  as  an 
unexpected  footnote  to  the  crisis  So  far  It 
has  been  welcomed  sincerely  In  Britain  as 
one  of  those  gestures  which  settle  nothing 
but  may  do  a  great  deal  to  Improve  the  In- 
ternational atmosphere.  If  It  had  been  any 
more  than  a  pleasant  declaration  of  good- 
will Mr,  Chamberlain  would  hardly  have 
signed  It  without  first  returning  to  London 
to  consult  his  Cabinet, 

A  shrewd  observer  said  today  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  rem.lnded  the  German  peo- 
ple this  week  that  there  was  some  one  else 
in  the  world  besides  Chancellor  Hitler.  The 
Anglo-German  declaration  may  enable  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  go  further  and  "consult"  In 
a  friendly  fashion  on  many  issues  which  Herr 
Hitler  might  otherwise  regard  as  none  of 
Britalns  business. 

The  declaration  has  satisfied  the  deep  long- 
ing of  mllllcns  of  Britons  to  be  friends  with 
Germany,  regardless  of  the  regime  that  hap- 
pens to  be  In  power  there.  Its  real  Impor- 
tance, however,  will  be  seen  In  the  fact  that 
the  rearmament  effort  here  will  be  redoubled 
and  a  form  of  national  conscription  perhaps 
will  be  introduced  in  the  next  few  months. 
For  In  spite  of  the  "desire  of  our  two  peoples 
never  to  go  to  war  with  one  another  again" 
every  Briton  now  knows  where  the  real  dan- 
ger to  his  country  lies. 

Chamberlain  Reports  Oatns 

London.  Sept,  30, — Prime  Minister  Cham- 
berlain today  reported  to  cheering  crowds 
and  an  approving  monarch  two  accomplish- 
ments, a  triumph  of  his  appeasement  policy 
in  the  four-power  Munich  conference  whlcli 
averted  war  over  Czechoslovakia  and  an 
.Anglo-Germ.an  declaration  against   war. 

With  his  head  uncovered  In  the  rain,  the 
Prime  Mitilstcr  waved,  for  cheering  thou- 
sands at  Heston  Airdrome  to  see.  the  docu- 
ment which  he  and  Chancellor  Hilter  had 
signed  earlier  in  the  day  at  Munich.  He  then 
said- 

"This  morning  I  had  another  talk  with 
German  Chancellor  Herr  Hitler  and  here  Is 
the  paper  which  bears  his  name  as  well  as 
mine  Some  of  you  perhaps  already  have 
heard  what  It  contains,  but  I  would  Just  like 
to  read  It  to  you," 

He    read    from    the    document    and    then 
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s  )ed  away  by  automobile  to  Buckingham 
Hal  ace. 

On  Monday  Parliament  will  reassemble 
akid  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  face  an  Op- 
position attack  charging  him   with   '■glvii:g 

V  ay  to  dictators."  The  prospective  parlla- 
nentary  attacks  on  the  "Munich  deal"  was 
s  gnaled  by  the  Liberal  leader.  Sir  Archibald 
Sinclair,  who  issued  a  statement  tonight  say- 

The  power  and  will  of  the  German  dlcta- 
,T  has  prevailed  over  the  will  of  the  free 
fenpie  of  Britain,  France  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. If  war  has  been  averted,  peace  has  not 
et  been  established.  The  forces  of  resistance 
3  German  aggression  are  weakened. 

The  destinies  of  Europe  now  rest  In  the 
ands   mt  of  the  League  of  Nations  but  of 
f  )ur    powers — Germany.    Italy.    Prance    and 
I  rltaln — and  la  that  combination  of  power 
ae  will  of  Hitler  is  at  present  the  dominant 
fjictor." 

Pn.^CE  Aid  Pledcehj 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  and  Chan- 
cfellor  Hitler,  at  a  final  conference  at  Munich 
yesterday,  agreed  that:  "We  regard  :!ie  agree - 
rient  signed  last  night  and  the  Anglo-Oer- 
rian  naval  agrefnient  as  symbolic  of  the  de- 
re   of  our   f.vo  peoples   never  to  go  to  war 

V  ith  one  another  again."  Terms  Imposed  on 
C  zechosiovakia  were  found  to  be  milder  than 

itler's  Godesberg  plan.  They  provided  Im- 
mediate   occupation    of    about    half   of    the 

udeten  area,  the  rest  to  be  allotted  by  the 
I  iternational  Commission  or  :o  be  subject  to 
[plebiscite. 

Poland  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  Prague 
cfemandlng  the  ce=slon  of  the  Teschen  dls- 

■ict,  setting  6  AM.  New  York  tlm.e  a.~  the 
l:mlt  for  reply.  Hungary  prepared  to  make  a 
t  vo-polnt  demand  for  cessions. 

Czechoslovakia  accepted  the  Munich  terms 
a  ad  Premier  Syrovy,  announcing  "We  have 
b?en  abandoned,"  made  a  protest  to  the 
world.  General  Krejci  told  the  armv  to  obey 
o-ders. 

The  first  of  the  Germ.-'.n  troops  crossed  the 
C  ;^echoslovak  border  from  Austria  an  hour 
■i't€r  mid:i:ght.  or  7  PM  Friday  New  York 
time.  Large  concentratiorm  were  made  for 
'18  further  occupation.  The  International 
CD.mmisslon  began  session.?  in  Berlin  on  the 
e  acuatlcn  and  aliocatlon  yt  territory. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  me'  a  great  demon.stra- 
tlon  when  he  arrived  in  L-ondon,  and  a 
.-Imilar  one  was  accorded  to  Premier   DaJa- 

er  when  he  reached  Paris. 

DALADrrR  Cheered  by  Jotful  France 
(By  P.  J.  Philip) 
Paris.  Sept.  30.— In  this  cheermg  Europe 
,  )ne  cheered  today  from  fuller  hearts  than 
e  French  peope  when  at  Le  Boartje?  airfield 
"^  all  along  the  rmd  past  the  Opera  to  the 
itry  of  War  they  welcomed  Premier  Ed- 
ard  Daladler.  There  were  manv  who  wept 
they  cheered. 

M.  Dalatlier  wa.  near  tear-,  a^  he  walked 
to  his  familiar  ofRcc  in  the  stern  War  Min- 
try,   to   be  greeted   by  his   whoio   stall,   all 
eerlng  loudly 

The  Premier  had  had  a  unique  experience, 
s  own  people  were  cheering  for  peace.  So 
,d  been  the  German  crowds  at  Munich,  who 
"ed  him  half  a  dozen  times  to  the  balcony 
his  hotel. 

Whatever  may  be  the  m.erlte  of  the  settle- 
nt  he  signed  it  had  this  one.  that  the  head 
each  government  in  Europe  Tr.u~i  know 
■t  his  people  wan'  peace  and  that  as  a 
nger  of  peace  he  can  be  sure  of  a  warmer 
icome  than  If  he  brought  victory  to 
m|Dumers 

WELCOiVIING  CROWDS  ARE  CAT 

iince  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  came  here  Le 
•jrget  h,aa  never  seen  such  a  crowd  or 
emotion.  In  the  disorganized  way  the 
Punch  have,  men  and  women  all  along  the 
ro  ate  poured  around   the  Premiers  caj-.  in 
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which  he  stood  with  Foreign  Minister 
Georges  Bonnet,  and  laughter,  which  hod 
been  banished  from  fiance  for  days,  burst 
out  m  rippling  waves. 

Flags  that  had  greeted  the  British  King 
and  Queen  last  summer  were  thrust  out  of 
windows   and   hung   fr:>m   balconies. 

'There  was  no  need  for  an  elabt.nit«  police 
guard.  It  would  have  been  swamj:;ed  If  It  had 
tried  *o  hold  the  back  the  crowd.  As  the  peo- 
ple waited  they  cheered  every  Incident — the 
efifort€  of  single  policemen  every  few  hundred 
yards  to  keep  them  on  sidewalks,  the  mes- 
senger boy  who  rodo  his  bicycle  triumphant- 
ly down  the  lane  reserved  for  the  Premier's 
car,  the  old  horse  cab  and  Its  driver  which 
emerged  from  the  last  century  Into  this  de- 
lirious aiterrw  n 

Whatever  his  political  future  may  hold, 
and  nothing  in  life  Is  so  uncertain  as  a 
FYench  Premier's  futiu-e.  nothing  can  take 
from  M.  Daladler  this  day's  experience.  His 
future  policy  and  effort  will  be  Influenced  by 
this  day  of  cheering. 

Before  a  microphone,  on  his  arrival  at  Le 
Bourget,  M.  Daladler  rep>eated  In  part  what 
he  has  said  in  Munich,  that  he  believed  n.Dt 
only  that  war  had  been  avoided  but  also  that 
au  honorable  peace  had  been  secured  all  peo- 
ples. He  said  he  had  fouiid  In  Germany  no 
feeling  of  hate  or  h'TStlUty  toward  France  and 
stressed  there  was  none  In  France  toward 
Germany. 

'These  two  peoples."  he  said,  "may  yet 
reach  a  cordial  understanding  and  I  am 
going  to  do  my  best  to  try  to  reach  it." 

The  Premier',^  desk  and  room  were  banked 
with  flov,ers  =ent  by  schools  and  socie'les. 
most  of  them  anonymously.  He  sent  them  to 
the  erave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  below  the 
Arc  de  Trlomphe  and  announced  that  to- 
niorrow  evening  he  would  go  at  the  head  of 
a  delegation  of  war  veterans  to  rekindle  the 
flame  that  always  burns  on  the  tomb. 

The  Premier's  first  step  was  to  summon  the 
Cabinet  because  a  great  deal  must  be  done 
quickly.  Believing  that  In  the  circumstances 
if,  would  be  better  to  get  discussion  over 
before  the  public  emotion  and  relief  died 
down  the  government  decided  to  call  Parlia- 
ment together  Tuesday  for  a  short  special 
session.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  all  parties, 
e.xcept  perhaps  the  Communists,  will  approve 
what   has  been  done. 

There  are  bills  to  be  paid  for  the  partial 
mobilization  which,  judging  by  the  number 
of  men  now  in  uniform,  cannot  have  fallen 
far  below  the  real  thing.  Time  and  business 
have  been  lost.  There  is  going  to  be  no  end 
to  the  trouble  of  straightening  things  out. 

Critics  from  all  sides  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  are  certain  to  be  ready  to  complain 
that  either  too  mtich  or  not  enough  was 
done.  Fortunately,  M,  Daladler  did  not  sum- 
mon the  Chamber  while  the  crisis  was  acute. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  it  Is 
being  argued  in  political  circles,  Is  to  ap- 
point at  once  a  French  Ambassador  to  Rome 
and  end  that  long  irritation  between  Italy 
and  France.  Premier  Benito  Mussolini.  It  Is 
contended  by  many,  deserves  that  measure  of 
thanks  for  his  intervention  Wednesday  and 
for  the  part  he  played  at  the  Munich  meet- 
Intr. 

Daladier  Praises  Negotiations 

Paris.  Sept.  30. —Premier  Daladler  said  to 
the  welcoming  crowd  at  Le  Bourget  today: 

"The  negotiations,  certainly  were  difficult, 
but  I  have  the  deep  conviction  that  the  ac- 
cord which  was  concUided  wa.s  Indispensable 
to  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe. 

"I  also  am  certain  today  that,  thanks  to 
the  desire  to  give  mutual  concessions  and 
the  spirit  of  collaboration  which  animated 
the  action  of  the  four  great  Western  powers, 
peace   Is  preserved." 

The  government  ordered  the  recall  of  re- 
serve trocps  who  had  been  mobilized  during 
the  Czhcchoslovak  crisis.  Officials  said  the 
recall   would  take  place  progressively  "at  a 
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rate  foreseen  for  the  security  of  the  national 
d  fense."  More  than  1,000.000  reserves  had 
been  summoned  to  the  colors. 

On  all  sides  the  life  of  the  capital,  which 
!;ad  oeen  stilled  by  fear  of  war,  rushed  back 
•i.'  normal.  Crowds  which  had  not  been  buy- 
::.tt  hurried  into  stores.  Workers  began  re- 
;jl.icing  reilcctors  which  had  been  taken  down 
to  dim  street  lights.  Ditches  dug  In  parks  for 
air-raid  protection  were  filled. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30,  1938] 

Four  Powfirs  Sign  Peace  Pact  for 

C'JEC  hoslovak  Partition 

( By  Edward  W.  Seattle,  Jr.) 

MtTNicH,  September  30. — Britain.  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  early  today  signed  a 
Cfjmpromlse  agreement  for  surrender  of 
Czechoslovakia's  strife-torn  Suedeten  areas 
to  Germany  without  bloodshed, 

Tlie  agreement  of  the  "Big  Four,"  racing 
against  time  to  head  off  a  general  war.  came 
(-'Uly  24  hours  before  the  October  1  "zero 
hour"  axed  by  Adolf  HJter  for  an  invasion  of 
the  Sudetenland. 

Germany's  occupation  of  the  Sudeten 
areas  with  a  "token  force"  of  Nazi  troops 
'.viU  begin  Saturday — the  day  that  millions 
had  looked  forward  to  with  fright  as  the  day 
"f  war — and  must  be  completed  by  October 
10. 

Announcement  of  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment was  made  by  Prime  Minister  Chamber- 
lain of  Great  Britain  at  12:30  a.m.  as  he 
emerged,  weary  and  dejected,  from  the 
brownstone  Fuehrerhaus  where  the  four 
statesmen  had  worked  through  the  day  and 
mast  of  the  night. 

HITLER    GETS    NEARLY    ALL    HE    DEMANDS 

Arrangements  were  made  to  dispatch  the 
plan  to  the  Czechoslovak  government  In 
Pra:;ue  before  dt.wn. 

Chamberlain's  air  of  dejection  as  he 
eniTecd  from  the  long  bartering  for  peace 
indicated  he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
deal  that  had  been  made,  but  that  any 
mnnner  of  deal  was  better  than  war. 

The  only  concessions  which  he  and  Dala- 
dier appeared  to  have  obtained  from  Hitler 
were  nonlmportant  alterations  In  the  map 
of  the  Sudeten  areas  demanded  by  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  and  a  slight  slowing  down 
of  the  tempo  of  German  occttpation. 

Otherwise,  it  appeared  that  Hitler's  defiant 
will  had  prevailed  and  that  he  had  obtained 
nearly  everything  he  demanded  in  his  talk 
•vlth  Chamberlain  at  Godesberg  on  the  Rhine 
II  'v\eek  ago.  even  to  inclusion  of  the  Polish- 
Hungarian  questions  In  the  terms  of  the 
-settlement. 

One  British  delegate  explained  the  situa- 
tion  with   the   statement: 

"This  is  the  first  major  frontier  revision 
et  er  accomplished  without  the  use  of  force," 

DUCE    BREAKS    DEADLOCK 

Mussolini,  who  played  the  major  role  in 
bringing  about  the  "last  chance"  peace  con- 
ference, broke  a  deadlock  among  the  con- 
ferees over  the  manner  of  the  German 
army's  occupation  of  the  Sudetenland,  Hitler 
stood  by  his  ultimatum  of  a  Saturday  "zero 
hour."  II  Duce  finally  won  him  around  to 
an  occupation  "in  stages"  extending  over  a 
10-day  period. 

Daladler  defended  the  pact  as  "approxi- 
mately substantially"  the  original  Anglo- 
French  dismemberment  proposals  to  which 
the  Prague  government  agreed  on  Septem- 
ber 21. 

"If  there  had  been  any  question  threaten- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Czechoslovakia  I 
•A-ould  have  resolutely  refused  to  consider 
negotiating  further,"  he  said. 

Daladler  said  he  won  Hitler  over  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  latter  demand  for  a  plebiscite 
affectiiig  the  Bratislava  region  near  the  Aus- 
trian Czech  frontier. 

"I  can  assure  you  I  have  done  my  best." 
the  French  premier  said. 
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"We  have  avoided  war  and  that  is  worth  a 
lot.  If  there  had  been  a  war  it  might  have 
meant  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  10,000,000 
persons  over  the  question  of  returning  3.500.- 
000  members  of  the  German  race  to  Ger- 
many, and  who  would  v.  ar.t  to  make  himself 
responsible  for  that?" 

Daladler  wiil  submit  the  plan  to  his  cabi- 
net and  then  to  parliament  and  there  was 
widespread  speculation  today  that  he  might 
resign  soon  because  of  popular  opposition  In 
France  to  the  alleged  "sell  out"  of  the  Czechs, 

PEACE  NOW  UP  TO  CZECHS 

There  were  some  reports  that  the  official 
text  of  the  compromise  plan  already  had 
reached  Prague. 

Thus  the  decision  cf  peace  or  war  no  longer 
rests  with  Hitler,  but  Is  up  to  President 
Benes  and  the  Czech  government. 

The  Cotiferees  of  the  four  western  pow- 
ers—Hitler. Chamberlain.  Premier  Mussolini 
of  Italy  and  Premier  Daladier  of  France — 
were  confident  that  Czechoslovakia  would  be 
prevail:>d  upon  to  accept  the  decisions, 

Britain  and  Prance  will  be  able  to  tell 
Prague  that.  In  the  nine  hours  of  historic 
consultation  here,  they  have  prevailed  upon 
Hitler  to  modulate  his  warlike  demands  and 
ultltnatums  and  compromise  In  the  plan  uf 
peaceful  .settlement. 

Mussolini,  who  played  a  major  role  in 
bringing  about  the  eleventh-hour  escape 
from  a  war  that  threatened  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions, left  for  home  immediately  after  the 
conference,  aboard  his  special  train.  Cham- 
berlain and  Daladier  planned  to  fly  back  to 
Paris  and  London  today  to  report  to  their 
cabinets. 

DETAII  S  OF  COMPROMISE 

The  compromise  plan  provides : 

The  evacuation  of  the  predominantly 
Sude'en  German  regions  of  C.techoslovakia 
'.vill  begin  Saturday  and  must  be  c^mpletf•d 
within  10  days,  meaning  their  occupation  by 
German  forces. 

The  agreement  is  among  Germany,  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  and  Czechslovakia  i.->  n  t 
included  in  if. 

The  Czechs  must  evacuate  the  regions 
without  destroying  any  property,  including 
factories,  railroad  lines  and  communications 
lines.  The  Czech  government  is  "held  re- 
sponsible fi  r  the  evacuation  without  damac,e 
to  the  installations." 

The  conditions  and  terms  of  the  evacuation 
will  be  laid  do-wn  In  detail  by  an  internation- 
al commission  to  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  four  powers  whose  leaders  met 
here  yesterday  and  tonight,  with  Czecho- 
slovakia represented. 

The  occupation  of  the  Sudetenland  by  Ger- 
man troops  will  begin  Saturday  "In  easy 
stages"  but  will  occur  only  in  the  pre- 
dominantly German  areas  near  the  frontier 
where  members  of  the  Sudeten  minority  com- 
prise virtually  the  entire  population. 

The  territorial  claims  of  the  Hungarian 
and  Polish  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia — 82.- 
000  Poles  and  419,000  Magyars— must  be 
satisfactorily  settled  within  three  months  by 
agreement  between  the  affected  governments 
otherwise  the  "big  four"  will  be  called  into 
conference  again  to  lay  down  some  solution. 

After  the  German  occupation  of  border 
areas  of  Czechoslovakia  an  international 
commission  will  be  sent  to  Czechoslovakia 
to  determine  the  other  areas  demanded  by 
Hitler  for  the  German  Reich  and  arrange 
plebiscites  In  these  districts. 

These  districts  of  smaller  German  popula- 
tion, many  of  them  considerably  inland,  will 
be  occupied  by  "International  bodies"  until 
the  plebiscites  are  completed. 

AGREEMENT    AFTER    MIDNIGHT 

The  Czech  government  must  within  four 
weeks,  release  from  military  and  police  service 
any  members  of  the  Sudeten  German  mi- 
nority of  3,500.000  who  wish  such  release. 

Czechoslovakia  must  also  Immediately  re- 
lease all  Sudeten  political  prisoners. 
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Chamberlain  and  Daladier  left  the  brown- 
stone  Fuehrerhaus  together  at  12:35  a.m.. 
and  Hitler  and  Mussolini  departed  together  a 
few  moments  later. 

Mussolini  left  Munich  by  train  at  1 :55 
p.m.,  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law  and  For- 
eign Minister  Count  GaJeazzo  Ciano.  Hitler 
and  Field  Marshal  Goerlng  bade  him  warm 
farewell  at  the  railroad  station  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  surging  cries  of  "Hell!"  from  the 
Bavarian  crowd. 

Hitler,  it  was  said,  agreed  during  the  late 
afternoon  to  surrender  of  his  demand  for 
immediate  occup>ation  by  German  troops  of 
all  the  Sudeten  dlstrlct.s  which  he  claims  for 
the  Reich. 

This  concession  overcame  one  of  the  major 
stumbling  blocks  of  the  negotiations — Czech- 
oslovakia's refusal  to  give  up  her  border 
fortifications. 

A  German  spokesman  said  the  German 
"token"  occupation  of  the  predominantly- 
German  borderlands,  which  include  the 
towns  of  Asch  and  Eger.  will  be  completed 
in  easy  stages  before  October  10, 

In  the  Sudeten  zones  farther  In  the  Czech 
interior  plebiscites  will  then  be  held  under 
International  control. 

The  spokesman  confirmed  the  agreement 
provided  for  subsequent  plebiscites  for  the 
Hungarian  and  Polish  minorities. 

When  the  statesmen  reconvened  tonight  at 
the  Fuehrerhaus  their  discussions  were  un- 
derstood to  have  tvu-ned  to  the  whole  broad 
picture  of  European  appeasement — perhaps 
paving  the  wav  for  a  four-p:)Wcr  xinder- 
standlng  to  banish  Europe's  recurrent  war 
scares. 

Hitler  was  said  to  be  ready  to  enter  talks 
with  Chamberlain  and  Daladler  on  the  mat- 
ter of  Germany's  demand  for  the  return  of 
her  war-lost  colonies. 

Der  Fuehrer  h.os  publicly  proclaimed  that 
his  demand  for  the  Sudetenland  comprises 
his  "last  territorial  claim  in  Europe." 

ACCEPTANCE  FELT  STTRE 

Cliamberlaln  told  the  House  of  Conunons 
in  London  Wednesday  that.  In  their  talks  at 
Berchtesgarden  and  Godesberg.  Hitler  h.-d 
brought  up  the  "awkward  subject"  of 
colonies. 

There  were  widespread  Indications  that  the 
"big  four,"  apparently  having  dispelled  the 
Imminent  threat  of  v;kt.  would  take  advan- 
tage of  their  historic  meeting  to  work  toward 
a  settlement  of  all  the  outst,anding  problems 
contributing  to  European  unrest. 

In  an  hour-and-a-half  recess  in  the  con- 
ference during  the  evening  Chamberlain 
emerged  from  the  Fuehrerhaus  with  a  smile 
on  his  gaunt  face  and  hurried  to  his  suite 
at  the  Regina  Palace  with  his  advisers  as  an 
honor  guard  of  "S.  S."  Storm  Troopers 
snapped  to  salute. 

The  four  statesmen  conferred  with  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs  during  the  recess,  then 
hurried  back  into  conference  with  Hitler. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties,  the  German 
spokesman  said.  Is  that  of  getting  the  details 
of  the  new  plan  to  P>rague  soon  enough  to 
bring  about  Czech  evacuation  of  the  border 
strip  within  the  specified  time  to  permit  oc- 
C'jpation  by  the  German  "token  force." 

The  plan  probably  will  be  handed  to  the 
Czech  ministers  In  London  and  Berlin  for 
tr.-.nsmission   to  Prague,   he  explained. 

Germany,  the  spokesman  said,  is  con- 
vinced that  Prague  "mtist  accept  the  plan" 
because  of  its  Anglo-French  sponsorship. 

The  main  object  of  the  conference  was  to 
bring  about  ftilfillnifut  of  Hitler's  demands 
"without  acts  of  bloodshed  and  vlo'ence,"  the 
spokesman  added. 

The  new  lease  on  European  peace  will  be 
signed  by  Chamberlain  for  Great  Britain. 
Hitler  for  Germany.  Mussolini  for  Italy,  and 
Daladler  for  Prance. 

Hitler  opened  the  conferenre  v,ith  a  firm 
declaration  that  .Saturday  is  the  inflexible 
"zero  hour"  for  the  entry  of  his  troopvs  Into 
Czechoslovakia. 
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The  eight-point  plan,  over  which  the  "big 
four"  struggled  without  pausing  to  eat  or 
rest,  was  understood  from  reliable  British 
quarters  to  have  been  evolved  mostly  from 
the  proposals  of  the  gaunt -faced  Chamber- 
lain— the  only  man  among  the  fo\ir  who  was 
not  In  the  trenches  in  the  last  great  war. 

London  (Friday).  Sept.  30  (U.P.).— The 
Daily  Mall's  corre.spondent.  Ward  Price,  now 
in  Munich,  said  early  today  Relchsfuehrer 
Hitler  had  agreed  to  permit  Czechoslovakia 
to  withdraw  war  materials  from  the  evacu- 
ated Sudeten  areas. 

Hitler,  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Cham- 
berlain. Premier  Daladler  and  Premier  Mus- 
solini at  Munich,  was  reported  to  have  de- 
clined, however,  to  guarantee  the  new  Czech 
frontiers  unless  the  Hungarian  minority 
question  was  settled  at  the  four-power 
conference. 

Price  said  Mussolini  raised  the  question 
cf  Hungarian  minority  claims,  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  delegations  sovight  to  per- 
suade Hitler  to  give  the  international  guar- 
antee under  the  express  stipulation  It  would 
not  be  operative  until  settlement  of  the  Hun- 
garian question 

AGREEMENT    QUICK 

The  dispatch  said  that  due  to  apparent 
Brlilsh  and  French  objections  to  the  use  of 
German  regular  iroops  to  police  the  areas 
during  evacuation,  HitUr  had  offered  the 
use  of  storm  troopers. 

Much  to  the  Germans'  .surprise,  Daladler 
and  Chamberlain  replied  they  preferred  the 
use  of  German  soldiers  to  police  predom- 
inantly German  areas. 

When  Hitler  first  presented  the  scheme  for 
progressive  occupation  of  distinctively  Ger- 
man areas  between  October  i  and  October 
10  Chamberlain  suggested  this  proposal 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Czech  govern- 
ment. 

Daladier,  however,  replied  the  heads  of 
the  four  governments  assembled  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  questions,  mtist  lake  full 
responsibility,  and  declared  himself  ready 
lo  accept  the  German  plan. 

RoM.r-  Hails  Peace  Pack:  ANCLO-IxALtAlf 
Agreement  Seen 

Rome.  Sept.  29. — Italians  jubilantly  re- 
ceived the  news  late  tonight  that  Premier 
Mussolini  had  succeded  at  Munich  in  obtain- 
ing a  peaceful  solution  of  a  seemingly  hope- 
less Sudeten-Czechoslovakia  crisis. 

W'hlle  papers  were  selling  as  last  as  they 
could  l)e  printed,  it  was  apparent  the  ground 
had  been  laid  at  Munich  for  an  agreement 
bet'j,een  London  and  Italy  The  Glornale 
D'ltalia  put  out  a  special  edition  with  an 
editorial  by  'Virginia  Gayda  In  which  this 
government  mouthpiece  stressed  the  close 
co-operation  between  II  Duce  and  Chamber- 
lain. 

Political  circles  ."law  in  this  a  confirmation 
of  an  earlier  report  the  Anglo-Italian  agree- 
ment: now  could  be  put  Into  force  with  rec- 
ognition by  Brltian  of  the  Italian  conquest 
of  Ethiopia  and  the  withdrawal  of  Italian 
volunteers  in  Spain 

Canadian  Premier  Thanks  Roosevelt 
Ottawa.  Sept  20  (Canadian  Press  )— Prime 
Minister  W.  L  MacKenzle  King  sent  mes- 
sages of  appreciation  and  gratitude  tonight 
on  l>ehalf  of  the  i>eople  of  Canada  to  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain,  and  President  Roose- 
\elt  for  their  efforts  toward  solution  of  the 
Europ>ean  crisis. 

In  his  message  to  President  Roosevelt  the 
Canadian  prime  m.inister  said,  "In  your  mes- 
sages of  the  past  week  (to  Adolf  Hitler. 
Premier  Mussolini  and  heads  of  their  na- 
tions to  strive  for  peace)  you  voiced  the 
he.irt  and  conscience  of  mankind.  Your 
words,  we  believe,  have  contributed  in  no 
uncertain  way  "o  preserving  peace  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  world's  peace  Itself  was 
threatened." 
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Pope  Weeps,  Pleading  for  Peace  Praters 
Castel    OANDOLfo.    S'ptcmber    29. — Pope 
Plus  XI  Invited  the  world's  faithful  tonight 
(I  unite  "In  the  most  undaunted  and  Insist- 

t  prayer  for  the  preservation  In  Justice  and 

charity  of  the  peace." 

The  81-year-old  pontiff  spoke  In  a  pastoral 
easage  broadcas:  over  an  intercontinental 
5okup  from  hts  private  library  in  his  sum- 
er  palace  at  Cartel  Gandolfo!  Friends  said 
.3  Holme.ss  wiLi  ueepmg  ui-.restraiiiedly 
hen  he  concluded 

As  he  pleaded  ft.'r  prayer  in  a  voice  which 
IS  weak  and  qv.ivered  toward  the  close,  an 
i.xious  world  awaited  the  outcome  of  the 
omentous  four-power  deliberations  In 
unich  over  the  German-Czechoslovak  dis- 
ite 

He  called  for  prayer  to  preserve  peace  at  a 
me  when  he  said  "milllor»s  of  men  are 
.■Ing    in    dread    because    of    the    imminent 

nger  o:  war  and  because  cf  the  threat  of 
lexampled  slaughter  and  ruin  .  .  ." 
"To  this  unarmed  but  unvinclble  power  of 
aver.  '  he  said,  "let  people  have  recourse 
ice  yet  again  so  that  God,  In  whose  hands 
St  the  destinies  of  the  world  mav  sustain 
pecially  in  those  who  govern  confidence  In 
e  pacific  ways  of  faithful  negotiations  and 

lasting  agreements  ..." 
The     pontitf     did     not     mention     Czecho- 
3vakia,  but  remarked  about  the  coincidence 

his  mefsaee  with  the  feast  yesterday  of 
e  martyr  St    WencesIatLS.   patron  saint   of 

emia. 

Pope   Pius   oifered   his   own    life   "for   the 

"vation  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  " 

Or.  he  said,  if  the  Lord  willed  It,  "let  him 

oioiig  still   further   the  laborious   days  of 

>  afflicted  and  worried  toller." 
The  Pope  spoke  for  five  minutes  in  Italian, 
-icludlng   with    his   benediction    in   Latin! 
anslatioi-a  of  his  words  In  English,  German. 

nch.  Czech  and  other  languages  were 
oadcast  Immediately  afterward 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALrrORNIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  de- 

te  on  the  busing  issue  continues,  it  is 

r  that  it  has  become  the  Nations 

1    emotional    problem,    to   sav    the 

St. 

Some  of  the  countr\-s  leading  colum- 

ts  are  attempting  to  clarify   the  issue 

defining  such  terms  as  'qualitv  edu- 

C£<tion,"  "the  busing  of  children  to  school 

achieve  racial  balance,"  "the  concept 

the  neighborhood  school,"  in  the  con- 

of  school   desegregation.  In  short, 

columnists  are  giving  the  reading 

Public  facts  rather  than  overdone  myths. 

ong  these  is  Tom  Wicker,  associate 

tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  a  respon- 

'e  and  rational  columnist  and  a  long- 

me  observer  of  the  progre.ss  of  school 

legration 

Among  Mr.  Wicker's  recent  columns 

the  subject,  his  remarks  in  two  are. 

my  opinion,  central  to  this  most  im- 

pcjrtant  point  in  the  busing  debate    In 

column  of  February-  27.  appearing  in 

New  York  Times  during  the  week  the 

debated  the  busing  amendments 

the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  again 

a  March  2  column,  Mr.  Wicker  does  an 

cmirable  job  of  separating  mvth  from 

t, 

VIr.  Speaker,  I  include  these  two  col- 
urins  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

commend  them  to  my  colleagues  as  clear 

and  thoughtful  statements  on  an  issue 
that  seems  to  be  tearing  the  country 
apart  and  for  which  there  is  no  .solution 
if  we  m  the  Congress  do  not  make  ra- 
tional judgments: 

SUBSTm-TE    FOR     BUSING? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Miny  of  those  who  oppose  busing  to 
achieve  school  desegregation  say  that.  In- 
stead, they  favor  "quality  education" — a 
vague  concept  which  seems  to  mean  a  pro- 
gram of  special  education  and  more  spending 
in  schools  attended  primarily  by  disadvan- 
taged children.  This  position — which  roughly 
corresponds  to  President  Nixon's  and  which 
was  often  heard  last  week  in  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  i.ssue — raises  the  questions 
whether  quality  education  is  possible  with- 
out desegreg-jtlon.  and  whether  desegreg,^- 
tlon   Is   possible   without   bitslng. 

On  the  second  of  those  questions  the  an- 
swer is  not  much  In  doubt.  Without  busing 
programs  there  would  be  no  way  to  maintain 
much  less  extend,  the  remarkable  desegre- 
gation already  achieved  in  the  Southern 
states:  and  without  busing  there  would  be  no 
way  In  the  foreseeable  future  to  do  any- 
thing much  about  the  remarkable  segrega- 
tion that  still  exists  in  the  major  cities  of 
tiie  North  and  West.  That,  basically.  Is  why 
the  Griffin  .Amendment  to  prevent  busing 
ha-s  been  passed;  the  Senate  did  not  want 
.iny  more  desegregation. 

The  first  question  is  harder  to  answer 
Many  critics  of  busing  contend  that  children 
m  disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  or  children 
in  all-black  or  ne,irlv  all-black  schools,  can 
ultimately  be  brought  up  to  national  educa- 
■ional  attainment  levels  by  more  spending 
and  better  instruction. 

But  the  United  States  Senate's  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity, after  two  years  of  hearings  and  study, 
has  found  that  most  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  disadvantaged  children  perform 
better  in  schools  that  have  a  majorltv  of  ad- 
vantaged children  This  result  Is  not'Umlted 
to  blacks  in  white  schools:  dLsadvantaged 
white  children.  Indians.  Chlcanos — the  com- 
mittee's findings  are  'hat  the  education  of 
all  Is  likely  to  Improve  If  they  attend  cla.sses 
with  more  advantaged  children. 

Neither  the  committee  staff  nor  the  chair- 
man. Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota,  argue 
that  this  evidence  Is  conclusive  or  that  the 
proposition  holds  good  In  every  case:  and  'hev 
concede  that  the  situation  in  Berkeley.  Calif', 
.for  Instance,  can  be  read  In  two  ways. 

There,  disadvantaged  black  youngsters 
have  moved  approximately  from  five-tenths 
of  a  year's  educational  growth  to  eight- 
tents — a  60  per  cent  rate  of  improvement 
-ince  desegregation  through  a  busing  pro- 
gram. Nevertheless,  at  the  eighth-grade  level 
•hese  black  youngsters  still  are  at  an  edu- 
cational level  about  five  years  behind  their 
■i.dvantaged  white  classmates. 

That  suggests  rather  conclusively  how  In- 
.idequate,  even  destructive,  education  can  be 
m  ghetto  or  all-black  schools.  I^ess  con- 
■lusively.  It  shows  that  ,';ubs'ant!al  impr^ve- 
rnent  occtirs  In  desegregated  scho<-.!.s.  But  if 
-s  possible  to  argue — and  some  do — that  the 
mprovement  Is  not  great  enough  to  warrant 
he  political  and  social  discontents  that  bus- 
:".g  brings. 

On  the  other  hand,  staff  members  of  thp 
Select  Committee  say  there  Is  no  useful 
evidence  at  all  to  show  that  compensatory  or 
-peclal  education  programs  In  segregated  or 
disadvantaged  schools  result  In  even  such 
limited  gains  as  those  recorded  In  Berkeley 
With  few  exceptions."  Mr  Mondale  said  hii^t 
week,  "an  annual  Federal  Investment  of  tl  5 
billion  in  compen-satory  education  has  little 
perceptible  impact  on  mounting  educational 
disadvantage." 

That  has  to  be  measured  against  the  evi- 
dence of  the  ma.sslve  Federal  s'udy  called  the 
Coleman  Report,  which  found  that  the  educa- 
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tlonaJ  disadvantage  of  black  children  was 
substantially  reduced  by  racial  and  economic 
integration:  against  the  similar  findings  of 
a  study  of  racial  isolation  conducted  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents;  against  the 
educational  gains  recorded  In  such  successful 
desegregation  programs  as  Hartford's  Project 
Concern,  or  in  Hoke  County,  N.C.,  where  the 
rate  of  achievement  of  black  students  was 
more  than  50  j)er  cent  better  after  a  year  of 
basing  and  desegregation,  and  against  nu- 
merous such  achievements  elsewhere. 

All  this  evidence  may  not  "prove"  that 
desegregation  of  Itself  will  provide  quality 
educ.itlon  for  disadvantaged  children:  but 
it  clearly  does  not  support  those  who  talk  of 
•quality  education"  as  a  substitute  for  de- 
segregation: and  It  clearly  does  suggest  that 
desegregation — and  therefore  busing — is  an 
essential  first  step  In  reaching  quality  educa- 
tion. 

The  Select  Committee,  Incidentally,  also 
has  figures  that  reveal  George  Wallace  for 
the  demagogue  he  is  on  the  busing  issue. 
For  Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Wallace's  own  Alabama,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  2  to  3  per  cent  in  each  state  In  the 
total  number  of  students  bused  since  the 
1967  68  school  year.  Before  that  schools  In 
those  states  were  almost  entirely  segregated, 
and  who  was  Governor  of  Alabama? 


No  Easy  Wat 
(By   Tom    Wicker) 

Riverside,  Calif.,  March  1. — "To  Im- 
prove the  education  of  kids  Is  a  lot 
harder  than  we  thought  It  would  be."  That's 
one  thing  Arthur  L.  Llttleworth.  the 
thoughtful  young  attorney  who  heads  this 
city's  school  board,  has  learned  since  River- 
side became  the  first  city  of  over  100,000 
population  to  integrate  its  schools. 

That  was  In  1965,  Just  after  the  Watts 
riots  In  nearby  Los  Angeles.  Racial  tensions 
ran  so  high  in  Riverside  that  the  all-black 
Lowell  Elementary  School  was  burned.  Black 
children  were  boycotting  other  schools,  the 
National  Guard  was  standing  by  and  black 
ciimmunity  leaders  were  demanding  integra- 
tion "totally,  now." 

Arthur  Llttleworth  remembers  that  he 
was  shocked  by  how  alienated  and  "out  of 
things"  those  black  leaders  felt — particularly 
so.  because  he  had  been  a  leader  In  develop- 
ing a  compensatory  education  program  for 
the  domlnantly  black  and  Mexican-American 
schools  that  had  resvilted  from  years  of 
unofficial  but  planned  segregation.  "That  pro- 
gram had  won  an  N.A  A.C.P.  citation  for 
Riverside,  but  by  1965  there  already  were 
indications  of  what  tests  were  to  confirm — 
that  compensatory  education  had  made  little, 
if  any,   difference   in   the   minority   schools. 

The  burning  of  the  Lowell  School,  more- 
over, virtually  dictated  an  Integration  pro- 
iram  Some  place  had  to  be  found  for  the 
black  children  enroled  there.  Mr.  Llttleworth 
and  the  other  board  members  decided  to  fit 
them  in  small  groups  into  existing  schools. 

That  required  busing  most  of  them  out  of 
their  neighborhoods.  Having  gone  that  far, 
the  board  also  reassigned  the  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  pupils  from  other  minority 
schools  Into  domlnantly  white  schools.  In 
the  fall  of  1966.  two  black  schools  were  closed, 
and  Its  pupils  dispersed  to  other  schools:  In 
1967.  Casa  Blanca.  a  Mexican-American 
school,  was  closed  and  the  integration  pro- 
gram was  completed. 

As  usual  in  such  situations,  more  "study" 
had  been  demanded  by  opponents.  "But  we 
didn't  think  we  were  ever  going  to  know 
much  more."  Mr.  Llttleworth  recalled,  rather 
dryly  "We  thought  It  was  time  to  act." 
LHtlmately.  the  opjjosltlon  faded:  a  move- 
ment to  recall  the  school  board  never  got  off 
the  ground.  Mr.  Llttleworth  was  re-elected  in 
1966  and  a  school  bond  Issue  later  was  passed 
without  difficulty. 

But  has  Integration  worked  educationally? 
Since  the  Inception  of  Integration  here,  the 
program  has  been  closely  monitored  by  the 


University  of  California  authorities:  some  of 
the  more  Important  findings  are  that: 

Tlie  education  of  white  children  has  not 
suffered. 

The  reading  and  other  achievement  levels 
of  minority  group  children  has  Improved,  but 
not  as  much  as  has  been  hoped. 

Education  levels  improved  most  when 
minr.rity  children  were  Integrated  Into 
schools  of  the  highest  socio-economic  status. 

Minority  children  arriving  at  junior  high 
school  levels  after  several  ycirs  of  Intetrateci 
education  show  greater  gains  In  behaviar. 
language  and  attitude  than  In  reading  scoree. 

From  all  this.  Arthur  Llttleworth  has  cori- 
cluded  that  integration  by  lt.=elf  doesn't  nec- 
essarily improve  education.  "Much  more  has 
to  be  done  with  the  school  program,  teachers. 
students,"  he  believes.  "You  can't  do  it  only 
with  money  and  goodwill.  Y'ou  have  to  work 
at  it  all  the  tlnae.  Improving  the  education  of 
children  has  to  have  top  priority  In  all  your 
thinking  and  planning.  Nor  is  there  any  set 
formula."  The  Longfellow  School  here  has  re- 
mained about  half  black,  half  white — usually 
a  situation  that  produces  "v.-hlte  flight." 
But  Longfellow's  school  population  is  stable 
and  its  students  perform  at  high  levels — a 
result  Mr.  Lit'Ieworth  attributes  primarily 
to  "high  esprit"  and  good  cooperation  b\ 
parents  and  teachers  "determined  to  make 
the  program  work." 

But  he  believes,  too.  that  the  whole  River- 
side school  system  has  been  Improved  because 
the  integration  program  has  forced  the  .?chool 
board,  administrators  and  teachers  to  greater 
consideration  for  the  individual  needs  of  each 
student.  "You  can't  just  pay  more  attention 
to  some  students."  he  says,  "and  you  can't 
just  lump  them  all  together  as  'third  graders' 
or  'first  graders.'  " 

Besides,  he  says.  Integration  is  Important 
in  itself.  "I  think  the  need  to  bring  us  to- 
gether as  one  people  Is  equal  to  the  need  for 
improved  education." 

Mr.  Llttleworth  Is  quick  to  concede  that 
Riverside  Is  not  necessarily  a  model  for  the 
nation.  It  buses  a  relatively  modest  1.850 
students  for  the  Integration  purposes  (and 
nearly  4,000  more  who  live  too  far  from  school 
to  walk)  and  the  integration  ouslng  Is  "one- 
way"— out  of  minority-group  neighborhoods 
Into  white  middle-class  schools.  Minorities 
are  only  18  per  cent  of  the  pupil  population. 

But  that  Riverside  Is  different  from  other 
communities  Is  exactly  why  Arthur  Llttle- 
worth is  opposed  to  a  constitutional  am.end- 
ment  banning  busing,  or  to  rigid  legislation 
like  the  Griffin  amendment  just  rejected 
in  the  Senate.  Every  community  has  a  differ- 
ent problem,  he  believes,  and  so  "every  situa- 
tion has  to  be  approached  In  an  Individual 
manner" — which  can  hardly  be  done  tinder 
arbitrary  national  restrictions. 


A  FEW  FACTS  ON  BROOKLYN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  years  there  has  prob- 
ably been  more  misinformation  printed 
about  the  borough  of  Brookl>Ti  than  any 
other  place  In  the  world.  It  has  been 
mnny  times  depicted  as  a  ball  park  with 
a  city  built  around  it.  a  community  that 
po,sse.s.ses  one  tree  or  one  that  is  used  to 
hold  up  the  other  end  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  It  is  of  course,  as  anvonc  who  lias 
been  there  knows,  many  things  more.  In 
population  it  is  bigger  than  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  or  Houston;   it  produces  more 
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than  $4.3  billion  worth  of  goods  m  6.384 
plants;  handles  more  than  1.769.878  in 
long  tons  of  shipping  throu,:;h  its  piers 
and  marine  terminals  and  is  home  to  over 
2.601,852  people.  The  borough  is  81 
square  mile:;  ol  which  almost  6.000  acres 
are  parks  and  U  has  1.586. ,5  miies  of 
streets.  Recently,  the  Honorable  Sebas- 
tian Leone,  borough  president  of  Brook- 
lyn, put  to'jether  a  factsiieet  on  Brook- 
lyn detailing  some  of  the  things  that 
make  this  commimity  so  unique.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  iii- 
formation.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion heretofore  unanimously  granted  me. 
I  include  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Sebastian  Leone  at  this  point  in  tlio 
Record: 

Facts  About  Brooklyn   by   Borough 
President  Sebastian  Leone 

The  Borough  <f  Brooklyn  has  an  area  of 
approximately  81  square  miles  or  51.808 
acres,  of  which  rlmcst  6.000  acres  are  park 
land.  There  pre   1586.5  miles  of  streets. 

The  Federal  ceiisu.s  of  I960  reported 
Brooklyn's  population  as  2,627.319.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970.  the  count  was  placed  at  2,601,- 
852  by  unofficial,  but  highly  authoritative 
s  urces. 

The  borough  nas  long  been  known  as  "The 
City  of  Homes  and  Churches."  It  numbers 
about  1.200  places  of  worship  within  its 
boundaries:  its  more  than  950.000  dwelling 
tinits  make  It  the  largest  residential  com- 
munity on  the  entire  Eastern  seaboard  of 
the  United  States 

HISTORY 

Hlstcrlcally.  the  community  traces  its 
origins  back  to  1636  when  two  Dutch  set- 
tlers— Jacques  B<-ntyn  and  Adrlanse  Ben- 
nett— left  the  little  colony  of  Nietiw  Amster- 
dam, forerunner  of  today's  Manhattan,  and 
m.oved  across  the  river  to  establish  their  per- 
manent homes. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War.  Brooklyn  was 
the  scene  of  blcxxiy  fighting  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1776  It  was  here  that  General  Wash- 
ington, after  see'ng  his  army  defeated  by  a 
much  stronger  British  force,  was  able  to 
evacuate  his  tro:ps  and  preserve  them  for 
the  later  battles, 

BU.SINTSS    AND    INDUSTRY 

Economically,  Brooklyn  is  prominent  as 
a  commercial  and  industrial  center,  as  well 
a.s  one  of  the  world's  most  Important  sea- 
ports. The  1967  Census  of  Business,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  lists  the 
statistics  on  these  activities  as  follows: 

1.  Annual  wholesale  trade  totaled  $2.8  bil- 
lion. 

2.  The  total  retail  sales  volume  exceeded 
$2.9  billion. 

3.  Industrially,  its  6.384  manufacturing 
plants  produced  ?4  3  billion  In  finished  pro- 
duct?:. 

4.  In  1970  the  Port  Authority  reports  that 
the  piers  and  marine  terminals  of  Brooklyn 
liandled  1.7C9,878  long  tons  of  shipping. 

The  next  U.S.  Cenus  of  Business  report  will 
be  published  In  1872. 

EDTICATION 

In  higher  education  Brooklyn  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  home  of  13  universities 
and  colleges.  The  downtown  Civic  Center 
area,  for  example,  embraces  a  scientific  and 
technological  educatif  n  center  without  par- 
allel In  the  United  States,  spanning  all  levels 
from  secondary  schools  to  the  doctorate.  It  Is 
an  educational  c  )mplex  servicing  many  fields 
Including  commr-rce.  Industry  and  govern- 
ment. Many  of  these  Institutions  continue 
their  expansion  by  means  of  new  building 
programs, 

Brooklyn's  public  scho:)ls  sy.-lem.  admin- 
istered by  the  Board  of  Education.  Is  with- 
out doubt  among  the  world's  largest,  based 
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on  the  official  register  of  pupils  and  the  size 
of  Its  plant  (buildings  and  related  facilities  i . 

As  of  October  30,  1970  the  official  register 
of  pupils  and  students  of  these  Brooklyn 
schools  reached  a  total  of  411.011.  This  total 
co.isisted  of  the  following:  Elementary 
Schools  Registration  227,569:  Junior  High 
Schools.  88.382:  Academic  High  Schools,  88.- 
403:  Vocational  High  Schools.  13,981  and 
Special  Schools.  2,676. 

The  number  of  schools  administered  by 
the  Board  of  Education  as  listed  in  'Facts 
and  Figures"  published  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  1969-70  Includes:  Day  High 
Schools.  23:  Vocational  High  Schools,  9:  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  216:  Junior  High  Schools, 
56:  Evening  High  Schools,  16:  Evening  Trade 
Schools,  20:  Evening  Adult  Schools.  58; 
Youth  and  Adult  Centers,  10:  and  Manpower 
Development  Adult  Training  Centers,  3. 

ARTS    AND    SCIENCES 

Brooklyn's  cultural  Institutions  arc  historic 
and  World-famous.  In  excellence  they  repre- 
sent a  large  urban  community's  dedication 
to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  extensive  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
with  all  its  branches  Is  among  the  largest  of 
the  U.S..  Its  total  book  stock  as  listed  In 
the  Statistic  Digest  published  by  the  Library 
for  1970-71  is  2.924.319.  and  its  non-book 
stock  (microprints,  mlcrocards.  films,  phono- 
graphs records,  etc.)  Is  520,056. 

Brooklyn  Civic  Center — One  of  America's 
most  successful  urban  re-development  efforts, 
this  "reconstructed"  downtowii  area  em- 
braces a  complex  of  public  and  private  struc- 
tures, housing  developments,  educational  In- 
stitutions, large  retail  merchandising  estab- 
lishments, parks,  highways  and  street  Im- 
provements representing  an  Investment  of 
more  than  $2ft0-milllon  In  public,  quasl- 
publlc  and  private  enterprise  funds.  The 
Civic  Center  Is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  executive,  admlnl.stratlve  and  op- 
erating center  of  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority. 

Brooklyn  Museum — One  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  art  centers.  Its  public  galleries 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  valuable  art  collections 
relating  to  the  cultural  history  of  the  Amer- 
icas.  Europe,   Africa   and    the   Orient 

Brooklyn  Children's  Museum — Features 
scientific  and  technical  exhibits  designed  to 
supplement  the  education  of  school  chil- 
dren. Boroiigh  President  Sebastian  Leone  re- 
cently unveiled  plans  for  a  new  children's 
museum 

Academy  of  Music — A  major  auditorium 
offering  opera,  symphonic  music,  recitals, 
ballet,  drama  and  children's  theater. 

Botanic  Garden  and  Arboretum — 50  acres 
of  botanical  and  horticultural  exhibits  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
Also  widely  known  for  its  contributions  to 
medical  research. 

Coney  Island— World-famous  public  beach, 
boardwalk  and  amusement  center.  Original- 
ly built  by  the  Borough  President's  Office.  Its 
boardwalk  and  public  beach  are  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  nf  Parks 

.Aquarium — Located  In  Coney  Island,  this 
Is  among  the  largest  and  most  important  ma- 
rine museums  of  the  world.  Its  exhibits  fea- 
ture more  than  1.000  forms  of  living  aquatic 
animals  fathered  from  waters  the  world  over. 

Grand  Army  Plaza — Located  at  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  this  Includes 
the  nationally  famous  Soldier's  and  Sailor's 
Memorial  Arch,  the  Bailey  Fountain  and  a 
new  memorial  to  our  martyred  president, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  a  project  Initiated  by 
Borough  President  Abe  Stark. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge — Completed  In  1883. 
this  still  holds  a  place  of  pre-eminence,  both 
structurally  and  esthetlcally.  among  the 
world's  notable  suspension  spans 

Tlie  Verraza no-Narrows  Bridge — Completed 
in  1965.  this  Is  the  longest  suspension  bridge 
In  the  world,  built  at  a  cost  of  $325-mllIlon, 
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(  ounectlng  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Itlchmond.  it  forms  a  vital  link  in  the  chain 
V  t  north-south  highways  which  serve  the 
Kastem  seaboard. 

Prospect  Park — A  widely  acclaimed  exam- 
\\e  of  outstanding  landscape  architecture. 
i:s  527  acres  include  historic  Revolutionary 
U'ar  battlegrounds,  a  lake,  a  zoo.  the  WoU- 
iian  Memorial  Skating  Rink,  a  Quaker  Ceme- 
tery, concert  grounds  and  other  recreational 
ricilltles.  Its  100th  anniversary  was  cele- 
ijrated  In  1966. 

Assessed  Valuation — The  total  assessed 
\jaluatlon  of  taxable  real  estate,  including 
special  franchises,  in  the  Borc'.:gh  of  Brook- 
1  m  for  the  1969-1970  fiscal  year  Is  $6,637,- 
(H9.':2d. 

office  of  thi:  borough  prisident 
The  chief  elected  official  of  the  Borough 
df  Brooklyn  is  the  Borough  President,  whose 
t  ;rm  is  four  years.  He  represents  the  borough 
c  n  the  Board  of  Estimate,  serves  as  Chairman 
c  f  the  Borough  Improvement  Board  and  Is  a 
riember  of  the  Site  Selection  Board.  He  ap- 
points members  of  the  Community  District 
Planning  Boards,  hods  public  hearings  on 
natters  of  public  Interest  and  .Tiake.s  recom- 
riendations  to  the  Mayor  and  other  city  offl- 
c  lals  in  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  Brook- 
'.  r-.t.  He  is  a  Tl-ustee.  ex-ofp.clo,  of  the  Brook- 
I'n  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
Irxiklyn  Public  Library  and  serves  on  the 
Governing  Committees  of  the  Academy  of 
Jtr.?lc.  Brooklyn  Museum.  Botanic  Garden 
a  nd  the  Children's  Museum.  The  Topographl- 
U  Bureau  of  the  Borough  is  under  his  Jur- 
1:  diction. 
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UNFORESEEN    PERILS    STALK 
POLLUTED  OCEANS 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oceans 
-e  vast  but  we  should  remember  that 
ley  are  finite  and  that  there  are  limits 
the   ability   of   even   the   oceans   to 
tdlerate  pollutants.  The  Christian  Science 
^fonitor  of  January  17,  1972.  carried  an 
tide  under  the  heading  "Unforeseen 
Fferils  Stalk  Polluted  Oceans."  and  I  in- 
rt  thi.s  article  in  the  Congression.'^l 

0. 

The  article  follows: 

\^lo•s^^L    Academy    of    Sciences    Warning: 

JJFORESEEN    PERILS    STALK    POLLUTED    OCEANS 

(  By  Robert  C.  Cowen ) 
Washington. — Mankind  is  poisoning  the 
so  fast,  it  mu.st  stop  merely  reacting 
emergencies  and  develop  a  long-term  cure. 
So  warns  America's  National  Academy  nf 
lences. 

It    urges    nations    to    pool    scientific    re- 

rces  to  Identify  all  possible  poisons  and 

eir  often  unsuspected  ways  of  fouling  the 

s.  It  says  this  lorg-neglected  need  must 

met    "before    we    are    surprised    by    a 

i  Piaster." 

A  study  group  of  50  scientists  carried  out 
is  latest  of  many  studies  that  have  been 
e  of  marine  pollution.  These  scientists, 
ose  study  was  commissioned  by  the  acad- 
y's     National     Research     Council     Ocean 
rs  Board,  were  concerned  with  the  pro- 
ndly  disturbing  fact  that   Industrialized 
n  has  scarcely  begun  to  suspect  the  wavs 
which   he  is  contaminating   the   world's 
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Take,  for  example,  the  estimated  100 
m  II ion  tons  of  oil  products  that  pollut*  the 
sei  each  year    A   100.000-ton  spill  from  an 
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oil  tanker  like  the  Torrey  Canyon  grabs 
world  headlines.  Yet  the  academy  report 
says  most  cU  pollution,  some  90  million 
tons  a  year,  comes  from  vaporized  gasoline 
and  other  volatile  petroleum  prodi;cts. 

Gasoline  vapor  gets  Into  the  air.  Wind:^ 
disperse  it.  Rilns  wash  it  Into  surface 
waters.  Thus  it  finds  Its  way  Into  the  sea. 
Every  time  people  fill  the  fuel  tank  of 
a  car,  they  contribute  to  this  pollution.  But 
whoever  thinks  of  that  in  all  the  alarms 
raised  over  oil  spills'' 

Or  consider  the  latest  DDT-like  chemical 
•o  worry  ei.viranmental  guardians — the 
PCBs    (Polychlorlnated   blphenylsi. 

Many  Inks,  paints,  and  plastics  have  con- 
tained thpni  Manv  devices  like  electrical 
transformers  use  them  for  working  or  In- 
sulating fluids.  No  one  thought  much  o( 
their  environmental  hazards  until  a  few- 
years  ago. 

Now  the  academy  team  recommends  giving 
them  "highest  priority"  attention  as  a  ma- 
rine poison. 

Insoluble  in  water.  PCBs  like  DDT  di,=solve 
In  fat.  Marine  animal.s  and  sea  birds  con- 
centrate them.  Like  DDT,  analysts  find  them 
throughout  the  marine  environment.  Al- 
though highly  diluted,  some  experts  suspect 
they  present  a  subtle  menace. 

In  the  Jan.  14  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Scl- 
eno.  to  cite  a  recent  study,  a  research  team 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Stony 
Brook,  reports  PCBs  selectively  inhibit  growth 
of  the  microscopic  plants  that  sustain  all  life 
m  the  sea.  They  do  this  in  concentrations 
13  low  a.5  10  to  25  parts  per  billion. 

The  researchers  note  that  selective  Inhibi- 
tion of  such  plants  "at  the  base  of  aquatic  or 
estuarine  food  webs  could  pro.f  lundly  affect 
nlgher  organisms  a.s  well." 

In  this  same  issue.  Science  gives  It.s  own 
PCB  asses.sment.  Although  data  are  still 
spotty.  It  ands  reason  to  think  PCBs  can  be 
as  dangerous  as  DDT  In  terms  of  lonr-rerm. 
poorly  understood  environmental  poisoning. 
The  .assessment  observes  that  "PCBs.  un- 
like DDT.  were  seldom  deliberately  released 
Into  the  environment."  It  adds,  "Their  pres- 
ence and  persistence  there  reemphasize  the 
likelihood  that  any  widely  used  Industrial 
chemical  may  become  an  environmental  pol- 
lutant. .  .  ." 

This  is  precisely  the  academy  group's 
point.  It  feels  that,  by  falling  to  mount  ma- 
jor research  into  all  possible  marine  pollu- 
tion sources,  governments  neglect  the  biggest 
part  of  the  dancer.  To  attack  mainly  those 
sources  that  are  visible  today.  Is  only  to  pick 
at  the  edges  of  the  problem. 
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FIRST  REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
POLICY  TASK  FORCE:  JANUARY 
1972 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.American  Institute  of  Architects  has  re- 
cently Issued  a  report  by  Its  ta-sk  force 
on  national  policy  which  recommends  a 
number  of  strate^es  aimed  at  Insuring 
intelligent  use  of  our  dwindling  land  re- 
serves and  pro'viding  for  creative,  hu- 
mane rebuilding  of  our  crumbling  and 
chaotic  urban  areas.  It  Is  a  responsible 
and  imaginative  set  of  propasals  for  an 
effective  national  growth  policy,  and  I 
highly  recommend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  proposals  follow: 


The  F^rst  Report  of  the  National  Polict 

Task  Force:  January  1972 

creating  a  new  national  policy 

(A  Statement  by  Max  O.  Urbahn,  PAIA 

President) 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
taken  a  major  step  Into  the  future.  It  is  a 
historic  step  for  our  professional  society  and, 
to  the  extent  that  we  persuade  our  political 
leaders  and  fellow  citizens  to  join  with  us.  it 
will  have  a  major  Impact  on  the  quality  of 
life  In  urban  America. 

I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  AIA  National 
Policy  Task  Force,  whose  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations are  set  forth  In  the  following 
pages.  The  report  follows  a  year's  intensive 
study  by  a  group  of  distinguished  architects 
with  the  help  of  expert  consultants.  The  pol- 
icies proposed  In  the  report  have  been  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  AIA  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, including  representatives  from  all  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  country.  They  were 
formally  accepted  by  AIA's  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  January  3,  1972,  and  are  subject 
to  revision  and  elaboration  at  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Institute  In  May. 

In  brief,  the  new  policies  recommended  In 
this  report  would  change  the  "ground  rules" 
that  now  shape,  and  distort  the  shape,  of 
American  communities;  create  a  new  and 
useful  scale  for  planning  and  building  In 
urban  areas:  and  commit  the  nation  to  a 
major  land  acqulstlon  policy  to  guide  devel- 
opment in  and  around  key  urban  centers. 
These  are  new  policies,  but,  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  American  progress,  they  are  built 
upon  the  values  and  precedents  of  the  past, 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  president  of  your 
Institute  at  the  moment  when  this  new  pro- 
gram— the  natural  culmination  of  many 
years  of  grappling  with  public  policy — comes 
to  fruition.  The  formal  study  was  begun  In 
the  administration  of  President  Robert  P. 
Hastings,  FAIA.  Yet  elements  of  It  have  been 
discussed  by  AIA  boards  and  presidents  over 
a  period  of  many  years. 

I  urge  you  to  read  this  report,  to  communi- 
cate with  me  and  with  other  officers  of  the 
Institute,  to  express  your  opinions — and,  we 
hope,  your  dedication  to  Its  goals — at  the 
Houston  convention.  I  ask  you  also  to  Join 
me  In  thanking  the  National  Policy  Task 
Force  Chairman,  Archibald  C.  Rogers,  FAIA: 
members  Leoh  Ming  Pel,  PAIA,  and  Jaquelln 
Robertson,  AIA,  and  the  body's  two  distin- 
guished non-architects,  William  L.  Slayton. 
Hon.  AIA,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Institute,  and  Paul  Ylvlsaker,  professor  of 
public  affairs  and  urban  planning,  Prince- 
ton University.  We  are  grateful  for  their  far- 
sighted  leadership. 

AMERICA  .at  the  CROWING  EDGE:    A  STRATEGY  FOB 
BtTILDING    A    BETTER    AMERICA 

This  report  is  about  America  at  its  growing 
edge.  It  outlines  a  set  of  policies  that  can  en- 
able this  nation— as  a  respwnslblc  member  of 
a  threatened  world  of  nations — to  shape  Its 
growth  and  improve  the  quality  of  Its  com- 
munity life. 

The  strategic  objective  of  these  policies  is 
a  national  mosaic  of  community  architecture 
designed  to  be  in  equilibrium  with  Its  natural 
setting  and  In  sympathetic  relationship  with 
its  using  society. 

In  brief,  the  report  urges: 

A.  That  changes  be  made  In  a  number  of 
the  'ground  rules"  (e.g..  tax  policy,  govern- 
mental organization,  etc.)  which  presently 
shape  the  development  of  American  commu- 
nities; 

B.  that  the  nation  develop  the  capacity  to 
build  and  rebuild  at  neighborhood  scale  (the 
"Growth  Unit")  ensuring  open  occupancy, 
environmental  Integrity,  and  a  fiUl  range  of 
essential  facilities  and  services: 

C.  that  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments— In  partnership — set  the  pace  and 
standards  for  growth  policy  through  a  special 
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Impact  program  affecting  60  of  the  nation's 
urban  regions  and  a  third  of  the  nation's  ex- 
pected growth  between  1970-2000. 

THE     CIRCUMSTANCES      WE     ABE     DEALING     WITH 

The  nation's  population  has  grown  and  ur- 
Ijanlzed  dramatically  over  the  last  generation. 
By  conventional  measures,  most  of  us  have 
prospered.  Personal  and  family  incomes  have 
generally  increased.  Housing  conditions  have 
improved.  National  opinion  polls  consistently 
find  th.il  mo.3t  of  us  feel  the  quality  of  our 
personal  lives  is  better.  And  amid  the  flurry 
of  sudden  growth,  we  have  staked  out  a  sub- 
stantial range  of  free  choice. 

But  a  lot  of  tilings  have  us  worried  and  dls- 
EKtisiied — and  properly  so. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  not  had  this 
range  of  free  choice.  Machines  have  pushed 
men  olT  the  land  into  deteriorating  cities 
where  they  have  been  imprisoned  by  rising 
prejudice  and  dwindling  opportunity.  Others 
have  been  left  behind,  trapped  In  the  for- 
gnte.i  hamlets  and  hollows  of  rural  America. 

The  nation  has  been  polarizing  into  richer 
and  pjcrer.  black  and  white,  growing  suburbs 
and  declining  cities,  neighborhoods  of  higher 
and  lower  status  and  same  with  no  statu.s  ai 
all. 

Glaiu  urban  regions  have  sprawled  into  be- 
ing withC'Ut  the  armature  of  public  utilities 
and  services  that  make  the  difference  between 
raw  development  and  livable  communities. 

J./o.s  have  been  separated  from  housing, 
:\rcing  fimiilies  to  spend  more  money  on 
highway  tr.Hnsportatifin  than  on  homes  and 
m.)re  time  on  the  road  than  with  each  other. 

Land,  money,  and  building  costs  have 
priced  more  and  more  Americans  out  of  the 
onventional  housing  m.trket.  not  Just  the 
poor,  lout  middle  clas..  as  well.  Construction 
!ids  lagged  for  the  lower  income  groups  and 
larger  fauuliCi.  Abandonment  of  existing 
s.tjck  ill  ;lie  older  cuies  has  pickt-d  up  at  a 
thre.iteiiing  rate.  Mobile  homes  have  "saved 
the  d.iy  "  for  growing  numbers  of  Americans 
(though  not.  the  minorities),  but  they  have 
scattered  their  residents  out  past  the  range 
of  regiilar  community  life  and  services. 

The  technics  of  our  growth  have  broken 
loose  from  the  regenerating  cycle  of  nature. 
Ttie  accumulating  wastes  of  this  growth — 
phosphates,  plastics,  pesticides,  heat,  hydro- 
carbons— contaminate  our  soil,  our  air,  and 
our  water,  and  cast  a  growing  cloud  over  our 
nation  and  future. 

Land  has  become  a  negotiable  commodity 
and  tossed  carelessly  into  the  game  of  specu- 
la lion  for  profit.  Once  In  the  market,  not  only 
its  use  but  its  very  existence  Is  subordinated 
to  the  highest  bidder  and  shortest-term  gain. 

The  comforts  and  the  hardships,  the  ben- 
efits and  the  cost  of  national  growth  have  not 
been  equitably  shared.  Our  tax  structure  has 
frequently  dumped  some  of  the  highest  costs 
on  those  least  able  to  pay.  The  education  of 
the  nation's  children  and  the  general  level 
of  community  services  have  been  loft  to  the 
happenstance  of  local  tax  ratables  and  the 
small  politics  that  exploit  them.  They  breed 
fiscal  zoning,  and  fiscal  zoning  has  put  a 
damper  on  the  social  and  economic  mobility 
of  the  poor  and  working  class. 

The  social  distortions  in  the  development 
of  nur  communities  are  reflected  In  our  built 
env.rcnment.  For  much  of  what  we  have 
built,  largely  since  World  War  II,  Is  Inhuman 
and  potentially  lethal.  We  have  created  a 
r  .•nniunity  architecture  which.  In  Its  lack 
of  efficiency,  its  Inattention  to  human  scale 
'■■vX  values,  and  its  contribution,  to  chaos, 
•  fids  up  to  a  physical  arena  adverse  to  that 
pursuit  of  happiness"  which  Is  one  of  the 
fiindamjntal  rights  that  stirred  us  to  create 
a  nation.  Surely  it  Is  as  Important  to  bring 
our  physical  fabric  into  conformity  with  this 
goal  as  it  is  to  do  so  with  our  social  fabric. 
We  cannot  long  endure  an  environment 
which  pollutes  air,  water,  food,  and  our  senses 
'ind  sensibilities. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  growth  hais 
i-i'eaioti  .^n  environmental  crisis,  the  govern- 
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mental  process  for  dealing  with  growth  has 
been  scissored  Into  bits  and  pieces.  Whatever 
energies  and  resolves  Americans  can  muster 
to  shape  their  growth  and  salvage  their  envi- 
ronment are  dissipated  In  an  almost  infinite 
chain  of  separate  and  conflicting  consents 
which  have  to  be  negotiated  in  order  to  do 
the  public's  business.  Just  when  the  nation 
most  needs  Its  enterprise,  creativity,  and  an 
overriding  sense  of  community,  stymie  and 
cynicism  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

Now  another  generation  of  dramatic 
growth  Is  about  to  begin.  The  numbers  of 
Americans  In  the  25  to  44  age  group — tradi- 
tionally those  who  create  new  households — 
are  Increasing  at  a  rate  nearly  four  times  that 
of  the  past  decade.  These  new  households  will 
not  likely  beget  children  at  the  bulging  rate 
of  postwar,  but  they  Inevitably  will  touch  ofl 
a  new  burst  of  community  formation  and 
urban  growth.  It  Is  doubtful  that  these  new 
householders  will  fit  easily  Into  old  patterns: 
many  of  them  will  not  want  to.  Families  will 
be  smaUer:  wives  will  be  working;  their 
tolerance  of  en\1ronmental  pollution  and 
bureaucratic  Incompetence  will  be  lower; 
they  win  be  demanding  more  for  their  money 
and  especially  the  money  they  are  asked  to 
pay  In  taxes. 

hwd  young  adults  are  not  the  only  Ameri- 
cans pressing  for  places  to  Ihe— to  "live  bet- 
ter and  In  many  respects  to  live  differently. 
More  and  more  Americans  are  living  longer; 
during  the  seventies  an  ever  growing  propor- 
tion of  our  population  will  have  raised  their 
families,  retired  from  their  jobs,  and  started 
looking  for  community  that  will  serve  their 
changing  needs.  There  will  be  another  round 
of  kids  with  mothers  asking  for  day  care, 
new  waves  of  migrants  and  Immigrants 
se.irching  for  something  better  than  ghettoea 
to  live  In.  and  alumni  of  the  ghetto — increas- 
ing millions  of  them — who  have  learned  from 
tragic  experience  not  to  let  even  poverty  trap 
them  In  bad  neighborhoods  forever  and  again. 

TOWARD    A     NATIONAL     GROWTH     STSATEGY  1     THE 
POLITICS    AND    PROMISE    OF   DIVERSITY 

Sharpening  awareness  of  the  flaws  in  the 
way  we've  grown  accounts  for  the  rising  de- 
mand for  a  national  growth  policy.  Our  na- 
tion's search  for  such  a  policy  is  a  welcome 
sign  of  a  maturing  society,  a  more  civilized 
and  humane  America.  But  just  because  so 
many  seem  to  be  Eisklng  for  a  national  growth 
policy,  doesn't  mean  that  they  all  want  the 
same  policy.  And  Just  toting  up  everybody's 
unhapplnesses  about  how  we've  grown— and 
maybe  goofed — doesn't  necessarily  add  up  to 
a  policy  that's  better  or  more  consistent  or 
more  salable  to  the  .American  public. 

Not  until  these  differences  in  need  and  life 
style  are  admitted  and  understood  will  we 
really  be  on  our  way  toward  more  productive 
policies  for  national  growth.  These  diversities 
are  the  facts  of  life  that  politicians — espe- 
cially the  President  and  the  Congress— have 
to  deal  with  If  the  nation  Is  to  have  govern- 
ing policy  and  not  just  years  of  fruitless  de- 
bate. 

In  fact,  it  well  may  be  that  a  diversified 
nation  which  values  free  choice  above  all  may 
have  to  live  with  a  national  growth  policy 
which  Is  less  than  coherent,  which  contains 
more  inconsistencies  than  It  resolves,  which 
turns  the  power  of  conflicting  forces  into 
creative  energy — and  which  succeeds  because 
it  strives  toward  unity  but  does  not  mutilate 
its  freedoms  In  an  all-out  effort  to  achieve  It, 

We  submit  this  report  in  that  spirit.  We 
are  a  single  profession  with  our  own  creative 
diversities.  We  have  spoken  assertively,  but 
only  to  enrich  the  national  debate,  not 
dominate  It.  We  have  tried  to  convert  what 
we  think  are  legitimate  discontents  Into  con- 
structive Ideas  of  how  to  make  Amerlci  bet- 
ter. And  we  have  taken  the  risk  of  trans- 
lating generalities  (this  is  easy)  Into  specifics 
(which  Is  tough). 

THE  BELIEFS  AND  PREMISES  WE  START   WITH 

A.  A  national  growth  policy  is  first  of  all 
aia  expression  of  national  values. 
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B.  The  values  we  most  cherish  are  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  his  freedom  of 
choice.  The.-^  values  have  been  cansiantiy 
stated  ill  national  legislation  but  not  so  regu- 
larly honored. 

C.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  national 
growth  policy  should  actually  commit  the 
nation  to  these  values,  not  merely  restate 
them.  What  has  been  missing  is  the  public 
competence  that  makes  both  our  values  and 
jur  policies  cred.ble:  laws  with  teeth;  pro- 
grams with  money  behind  them:  public  offi- 
cials with  the  power  to  act.  and  a  willingness 
10  fulfill  a  leadership  role.  Private  freedom 
and  public  competence  are  not  incompatible; 
one  needs  the  other. 

D.  The  goals  uf  national  growth  policy  and 
•die  problems  it  should  be  concerned' with 
have  more  to  do  with  quality  of  life  than  with 
numbers.  We  do  not  share  two  of  the  usual 
fears:  il)  that  the  American  population  is 
to  large:  and  i2)  that  not  encugh  hou-ses  will 
be  built  to  meet  our  growing  demands.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  Americans  have  spon- 
taneously and  freely  limited  reproduction — 
the  birth  rate  is  now  at  an  all-time  low. 
Earlier  estimates  of  how  much  America  will 
grow  in  the  next  30  years  now  seem  too  high 
--the  total  may  well  be  as  low  as  60  million, 
a  number  we  can  certainly  care  and  provide 
for.  Meanwiiile.  housing  starts  have  picked 
up:  the  prospect-s  are  that  the  nation's  stated 
housing  goals  (2  6  million  annually  during 
the  1970s)  may  be  met:  and  these  coals 
actually  may  turn  out  to  be  too  high. 

It  Is  not  the  numbers  wc  should  be  con- 
cerned about  but  the  quality  of  living  and  the 
choice  of  life  style  that  are  opened  to  Ameri- 
cans whoever  they  are  and  however  many 
there  may  be.  This  is  what  we  believe  Ameri- 
cans mean  when  public  opinion  polls  reg- 
ularly report  that  a  majority  of  them  say 
they  would  prefer  to  live  In  smaller  com- 
munities. Not  that  they  won't  abide  living  In 
large  metropolitan  areas— (despite  what  they 
say.  most  of  them  have  chosen  to  move  and 
stay  there  I.  Bui  they  are  searching  for  com- 
munities that  are  more  livable.  Neighbor- 
hoods that  are  safe  neighborhoods  that  are 
■within  easier  reach  of  jobs  and  a  richer  mix 
of  community  life  and  services,  nelghbor- 
hood.s  small  enough  to  have  some  identity  of 
their  own.  where  no  one  need  be  anonymous 
while  attaining  the  privacy  Americans  al- 
ways have  yearned  for. 

E.  It  follows,  we  think  that  the  measuring 
rod  of  national  growih  should  be  the  quality 
of  our  neighborhoods,  and  the  asstirance  that 
neighborhoods — even  when  they  change — will 
not  deteriorate.  The  ne!phborh<xid  should  be 
America's  Growth  Unit.  We  have  made  it  the 
theme  of  this  report. 

F  By  concentrating  on  the  neighborhood  as 
a  Growth  Unit,  national  policy  can  relate  to 
prowth  and  regrowth  wherever  it  may  occur — 
in  rural  areas,  in  smaller  town.s  and  outly- 
ing growih  centers,  In  metropolitan  areas  and 
their  central  cities,  in  free-standlnp  new  com- 
munities. No  national  policy  would  be  politi- 
cally salable  that  did  not  speak  to  every 
condition  of  America:  no  national  policy 
would   be  comprehensive  If  It   did   not. 

G.  Our  own  guess  Is  that  most  of  America's 
expected  growih  from  now  until  the  end  of 
the  century  will  occur  within  existing  metro- 
politan area-s — whether  all  of  us  would  like 
that  to  happen  or  not.  The  economics  and  the 
politics  of  radically  changing  that  pattern  are 
too  difficult:  they  we  may  be  Impossible  Mar- 
ginal changes,  yes:  and  since  we.  too.  have  a 
general  prejudice  in  favor  of  "more  balanced 
growth"  and  against  overloading  the  environ- 
ment (as  we  have  done,  possibly.  In  some  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  coastal  regions)  we 
should  be  cl  a  mind  to  encourage  these 
changes. 

H.  Within  these  areas,  we  believe  the  first 
priority  should  go  toward  improving  the 
condition  of  the  older  core  cities,  more  espe- 
cially the  condition  of  those  trapped  in 
poverty  and  the  squalor  of  declining  neigh- 
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boi  hoods.  Until  we  deal  with  the  deep-seated 
^rs  In  America  life  that  give  rise  to  such 
conlditlons.    ail    growth    in    America   is    vul- 
no  matter  how  mtich  concern  and 
motley   are   lavished   on   It,   no  matter   now 
fully   It   may   be  segregated   from   tiiose 
hborhoods   where   the   contagion  of  de- 
ls more  evident. 

Growth    and    regrowth — building    new 

munities  ai.d  restoring  old  ones — must  go 

og^ther.  We  think  it  folly  to  try  tirban  re- 

1  111  the  older,  denser  neighbori;ood.s  be- 

movmg   and   relocation   room   is   made 

y    elsewhere.    That    rae.iUj.    .ve    think,    a 

rate  policy  of  buudmg  new  nelghbor- 

hocfcs  on  vacan:  land  before  renewal  of  older 

hb^rhooda  la  begun. 

We    believe    that    no    national    growth 

:y   will   work   unless    there   is   a    broader 

for  financing  the  facilities  and  services 

are  necessary  lor  more  livable  commu- 

?.*.   T.ie  local  property   tax   Is  no  longer 

gh    We  have  exhausted  it,  and  now  it  is 

ing  iLs. 

ere  are  m.my  possible  ways  of  achiev- 
this  broader  base  of  financing.  Our  own 
rence  is  for  tiie  federal  goverrunent  to 
me  far  more  uf  the  costs  of  social  serv- 
such  as  health  and  welfare,  and  more  of 
costs  of  utilities.  We  believe  the  states 
should  asciume  a  greater  share  of  local 
i.   especially   of   schools,   and   should  do 
hrough    a   combin-itloii   of    broad-based 
whose  impact  is  less  regressive  and  its 
more  responsive  to  changes  in  the  gen- 
level  of  the  economy. 
Similarly,  we  are  convinced  that  an  ef- 
e   n.itional   growth  policy   will   require 
der    perspectives    and.    in    many    cases, 
governmental   jurisdictions.   We   wel- 
signs    that    the    states    are    readying 
iselves   to   participate   more   actively  in 
unity  development — -even   a  hen.  as  in 
:.is3  of  zoning,  laxation,  and  other  mat- 
they  have  to  be  prxided  into  action  by 
courts.  The  states  are  essential  to  the 
lopment    of    a    national    growth    policy 
sely    because    their    juri^diciions    (and 
fully  their  views)   are  broader,  and  be- 
they     Constitutionally     control     the 
rules  of  local  govern.^lent  and  com- 
y  development. 
;  also  welcome  the  signs  of  new  life  at 
:netropolitan  level.  A  promising  example 
en.ergence  of  regional   planning,  de- 
ment, and  financing  in  the  Mmneapo- 
Paul  are.i.  If  indeed  most  of  Anieri- 
growth  is  to  occur  in  these  are.ts,  some 
of  regional   control   must   evolve — and 
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And  while  these  broader  capac.ties  are 
oping,    we    ;ilso   see   the   need   for   more 
n    control    and    par-lclpati:^n    at    the 
borhood  level.  Neighborhoods  have  been 
owed  up  m  :he  growth  and  change  of 
zing   America.    Tne   exact   forms    and 
of  ne.ghborhood  goveriimei^:  can 
but  national  growth  policy  cannot  do 
laut  the  sturdiness  and  savvy  of  grass- 
support.    We   see   no    contradiction    in 
taneous   transfer   of   power   upward    to 
ler-b.ised     levels    of    government    and 
ward    to    tlie   neighborhoods.   It   is   not 
which  13  being  subtracted — it  Is  ca- 
ty  which  is  being  added. 
It  also  follows  from  our  concern  with 
neighborhood    Growth    Unit    that    the 
tects  who  design  it,  the  developers  who 
e  and  bu.ld  it,  t.ie  doctors  and  teach- 
d  lawyers  ,ind  merch.ints  who  serve  it, 
be  given  every  lionorable  encourage- 
to  work  at  this  scale.  Urban  America 
be  massi.e,  but  it  hao  accumulated  in  a 
i  way  from  a  myriad  of  actions  and 
that  were  of  less  than  neighborhood 
Tliought  and  habit  patterns  will  have 
ange   if  we   are   to  build  more   livable 
orhoods— neighborhoods    that    fit    as 
ing  blocks  into  metropolitan    regioml, 
national  societies. 
We  wonder  whether  the  time  has  come 
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EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

to  consider  less  affluent  standards  of  hous- 
ing in  favor  of  higher  standards  of  neighbor- 
hood environment,  facilities,  and  services — 
if  indeed  the  choice  mst  be  made.  "Less  af- 
fluent," at  least,  than  is  e.xpllcit  In  the  spi- 
raling  requirements  of  floor  space  and  lot 
sizes  and  building  codes  that  are  being  writ- 
ten defensively  iiito  suburban  and  other  ex- 
clusionary legislation.  The  rising  cost  of  ex- 
clusion Is  even  higher  than  the  rising  cost 
vf  building.  The  product  may  well  be  more 
luxurious  houses  but  less  desirable,  certainly 
less  open  commuiiitles. 

O.  Pinally.  we  are  convinced  that  an  effec- 
tive national  growth  policy  requires  that 
land  development  Increasingly  be  brought 
ui.der  public  control.  This  Is  true  particu- 
larly of  land  which  lies  in  the  path  of  growth 
or  that  otherwise  Is  crucial  to  the  commu- 
nity's well-being — open  space,  flood  plains, 
coasts  and  shores,  ere. 

We  favor  public  acquisition  and  prepa- 
ration of  land  In  advance  of  development. 
We  believe  that  the  appreciating  value  of 
urbanizing  land  ."hould  be  recycled  into  the 
costs  of  developing,  serving,  and  maintain- 
ing it.  We  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  leas- 
ing rather  than  outright  sale  would  be  desir- 
able for  land  acquired  and  assembled  by 
public  action. 

building  at  nerohborhood  communrty 
scale;   the  "growth  unit" 

The  Growth  Unit  is  first  of  all  a  concept — 
a  general  way  of  saving  that  America's 
growth  and  renewal  should  be  designed  and 
executed  net  as  individual  buildings  and 
projects,  but  as  human  communities  with 
the  full  range  of  physical  facilities  and 
human  services  that  ensure  an  urban  life  of 
cjuality. 

The  Growth  Unit  does  not  have  fixed  di- 
mensions, it3  size  in  residential  terms  nor- 
mally would  range  from  500  to  3,000  units — 
enough  In  any  case  to  require  an  elemen- 
tary school,  day  care,  community  center,  con- 
venience shopping,  open  space,  and  recrea- 
tion. Enough,  too,  to  aggregate  a  market  for 
housing  that  will  encourage  the  use  of  new 
technology  and  building  systems.  Also 
enough  to  stimulate  Innovations  in  build- 
ing maintenance,  health  care,  cable  TV,  data 
processing,  security  systems,  and  new  meth- 
ods of  waste  collection  and  disposal.  Large 
eiif.'Ugh,  finally,  to  realize  the  economies  of 
unified  planning,  land  purchase  and  prepara- 
tion, and  the  coordinated  design  of  public 
spaces,  facilities,  and  transportation. 

This  general  scale  is  consistent  with  likely 
:  rends  during  the  1970s  which  will  encourage 
the  filling  In  of  open  land  and  the  renewal 
of  older  neighborhoods  within  existing  met- 
ropolitan areas — as  well  as  the  expansion  of 
outlying  communities  (Growth  Centers) 
within  the  population  range  of  25,000  to 
■250,000.  It  also  cl  Incldes  with  the  trend  to- 
ward 'miniaturization"  which  seems  to 
characterize  emerging  patterns  of  consumer 
behavior  and  demand  and  which  is  produc- 
ing a  new  range  of  facilities  such  as  com- 
munity health  centers,  neighborhood  city 
halls,  and  convenience  shopping  centers. 

Life  styles,  housing  types,  and  residential 
densities  could  ^'iu-y  according  to  local  mar- 
kets and  circumstances. 

Larger  communities — up  to  and  Includ- 
ing free-standing  new  towns— should  be 
built  as  multiples  of  these  Growth  Units — 
allowing,  of  course,  for  an  emerging  hier- 
archy of  additional  services  and  facilities 
such  as  high  schools,  community  colleges. 
hospitals,  regional  shopping  centers,  mass 
transit,  and  utility  systems. 

The  neighborhood  Growth  Unit  relates 
just  as  much  to  the  rebuilding  of  America's 
cities  as  it  does  to  new  growth  on  open 
land.  We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
urban  renewal  and  the  rehabilitation  of  old- 
er neighborhoods  cannot  succeed  when  done 
piecemeal,  house  by  house,  problem  by 
problem.  The  job  is  much  bigger  than  that. 
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and  the  Growth  Unit  is  a  more  appropriate 
scale  and  way  of  doing  it. 

The  Growth  Unit  is  based  firmly  on  the 
principle  of  open  occupancy  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  facilities  and  services.  Moreover,  by 
linking  growth  and  regrowth  both  outside 
the  central  cities  and  within  them,  the  na- 
tion can  find  an  orderly  way  out  of  its  segre- 
gated living  patterns  and  the  haunting 
tragedy  of  lis  older  citie;.. 

Finally,  the  Growth  Unit  offers  a  valid 
measuring  point  for  environmental  perform- 
ance. It  can  be  planned  and  judged  as  a 
"package"  rather  than  a  disjointed  accumu- 
lation of  activitie.i,  some  of  which  do  and 
some  of  which  do  not  meet  going  standards 
of  ecological  Innocence. 
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Concenti-ating  on  the  Growth  Unit  is  a 
practical  and  incremental  way  of  approach- 
ing a  national  growth  policy.  But  it  is 
not  a  retreat  from  major  and  even  radical 
changes — as  those  who  recently  have  ven- 
tured into  large  scale  development  painfully 
can  attest.  Architect  after  architect,  devel- 
oper after  developer,  large  company  after 
large  company  have  tried  their  hands  at 
building  new  communities  at  larger  scale. 
OiUy  a  few  have  survived— and  even  for  them 
the  experience  has  t>een  bloody.  Listed  below 
are  some  of  the  constraints  aiid  hazards  and 
some  of  the  changes  and  reforms  we  think 
are  necessary  if  this  nation  is  to  achieve 
the  capacity  to  produce  livable  neighbor- 
hoods without  all  the  traumas  land  mis- 
chief) that  presently  are  involved. 

A.   HOUSING  AND  LAND  USE  POLICY 

Growth  Units  of  the  sort  we  propose  will 
not  be  built  at  the  rate  and  scale  we  pro- 
pose unless: 

1 )  there  is  an  a.ssured  flow  of  credit  at 
stabilized  rates  of  Intere.'^t  over  a  sustained 
period  of  time; 

2)  low-  and  moderate-income  families  are 
directly  subsidized  (through  income  supple- 
ments, housing  alowances,  "235"  and  "236" 
type  interest  reductions,  etc.)  at  levels  equiv- 
alent to  the  housing  subsidies  now  provided 
higher  income  homeowners  In  the  form  of 
tax  deductions  of  mortgage  interest  and  lo- 
cal property  tax  payments  (plus  what  econ- 
omists call  "imputed  rents"  i: 

3)  state  governments  retrieve  sufficient 
control  over  local  building,  zoning,  and 
health  regulations  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  land  for  largo  .-ite  development— 
and  also  land  permanently  reserved  for  open 
space,  ecological  balance,  and  communal  use. 

B.   FRONT   LOADING 

Building  at  neighborhood  scale  requires 
front  money  equal  at  least  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  Investment,  with  no  appreciable 
return  on  that  early  investment  coming  un- 
til the  fifth  to  the  15th  year.  Few  are  In  a 
position  to  advance  that  kind  of  money  and 
wait  so  long  for  a  return.  Public  money  and 
guarantees  are  still  scantly  and  hard  to  come 
by.  Except  for  New  York  State,  they  are 
available  only  through  one  limited  program 
of  the  federal  government.  These  public  sup- 
ports will  have  to  be  expanded  greatlv.  both 
at  federal  and  at  state  levels. 

c    aggregating  sites 

The  assemblage  of  large  sites  is  a  problem, 
but  probably  less  so  than  obtaining  the  many 
consents  nece.=;sary  to  develop  them — zon- 
ing, building  codes,  etc.  For  the  private  de- 
veloper, time  is  money;  one  major  developer 
Is  reported  to  have  incurred  interest  costs 
of  ¥5,000  per  day  over  a  year  while  await- 
ing the  necessary  consents.  Too  many  devel- 
opers have  beeii  led  into  dubious  practices 
in  an  elfort  tc  offset  these  costs  and  find  v^ays 
around   these  constraints. 

The  passage  of  legislation  which  authorizes 
planned  community  development  promises 
some  relief-  Pr  ibably  more  Important  will  be 
an    arrangement    that    allows    for    someone 
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other  than  the  developer  to  hold  the  land 

until  the  consents  have  been  negotiated  and 

the  developer  can  move  immediately  to  build. 

D.  the  public  infrastructure 

Another  barrier  Is  the  shortage  of  public 
funds  for  the  necessary  Infrastructure  and 
community  services.  We  propose  that  the 
federal  and  stale  governments  plan  and  con- 
struct networks  of  utility  corridors,  Includ- 
ing transit,  water,  sewage,  electricity.  These 
would  constitute  the  skeleton  of  utilities  on 
which  Growth  Units  could  be  fastened. 

At  the  level  of  a  single  project,  the  scale 
of  development  that  we  propose  requires  a 
long-term  and  disciplined  schedule  of  pub- 
lic spending  geared  closely  to  the  efforts  of 
the  builder. 

E.    REMOVING    TAX    DISINCENTIVES 

Both  federal  and  state  tax  systems  are  re- 
plete With  impediments  and  disincentives  to 
b'lulding  and  rebuilding  at  neighborhood 
scale.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  encourages 
a  qulck-build-and-sell  posture  for  the  devel- 
oper; it  discourages  his  staying  around  to 
make  certain  that  the  costs  and  concerns  of 
management  and  upkeep  are  given  equal 
attention  as  the  cost  of  construction. 

F,    TAX    INCENTIVES 

Building  communities  is  far  more  complex 
than  the  single  missions  which  become  man- 
ageable profit  centers  for  a  business  enter- 
prise. Congress  might  declare  the  building 
of  Growth  Units  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  make  special  tax  and  other  pro- 
visions to  enable  American  enterprise — 
under  tight  performance  standards — to  make 
the  long  and  broad  commitments  that  the 
job  requires. 

G.    PROPERTY     TAX 

America's  dependence  on  the  local  property 
tax  is  especially  hurtful.  By  tying  practically 
al!  costs  of  community  development  to  local 
ratables.  it  causes  undue  hardships  to  the 
builder  and  the  citizen  alike.  The  apparent 
answer  is  to  move  toward  broad-based  taxa- 
tion at  state  and  federal  levels.  It  also  sug- 
gests moving  certain  costs  from  local  to  state 
and  federal  governments. 

H.    REVENUE     SHARING 

Any  sharing  of  revenue  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  the  states  should  be  condi- 
tioned o\\  certain  reforms.  Including  a  re- 
structuring of  the  property  tax  system,  zon- 
ing and  buUdIng  codes,  and  reallocation  of 
infrastructure  costs. 

I.    COVERNlVIENT    STRUCTURES    AND    PROCESS 

Governments  in  America — federal,  state, 
and  local— are  not  organized  to  facilitate  the 
kind  and  scale  of  development  we  propose. 
Major  changes  and  innovations  are  in  order: 

(1)  at  the  federal  level,  some  analog  of  a 
iiational  development  corporation  capable  of 
negotiating  the  necessary  bundle  of  federal 
grants  and  consents;  dealing  with  counter- 
part state,  local,  and  private  development 
agencies;  and  tapping  national  money 
market; 

(2)  at  the  state  level,  development  corpo- 
rations emulating  and  going  beyond  the  pio- 
neering example  of  New  York  State; 

(3)  at  the  metropolitan  level,  public  and 
public  private  corporations  subject  to  re- 
gionwide  planning  and  participation,  and 
oriented  both  to  redevelopment  of  the  Inner 
city  and  to  new  development  on  open  land, 

■I.  categorical  GRANT  PROGRAM 

The  tradition  of  categorical  funding  that 
long  has  been  followed  in  American  govern- 
ment needs  to  be  modified.  Above  all.  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  we  think,  must  be 
converted  Into  a  general  fund  for  commu- 
nity development  and  greatly  expanded.  If 
this  self-regenerating  fund  Is  not  refash- 
irned  to  serve  our  highest  priority  needs,  the 
naMon  will  place  Itself  In  bondage  to  the 
automobile  and  superhighway. 
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USING    THE     GROWTH     UNIT     IN     COMMUNITY 
DESIGN 

A  national  strategy  based  on  the  Growth 
Unit  requires  the  use  of  tactical  stepping 
stones  in  the  design  of  communities  whicli 
will  be  a  harmony  with  human  needs  and  the 
natural  environment.  Such  a  strategy  must 
be  a  long-term  commitment.  Its  integrity 
must  be  maintained  consistently,  although  it 
may  require  continuous  updating  to  accom- 
modate changes  we  cannot  foresee.  Commit- 
ment to  a  long-term  strategy  based  on  such 
fundamental  principles  as  freedom  of  choice 
and  the  worth  of  the  Individual  demands  tac- 
tics that  emphasize  flexibility  and  diversity. 

Community  design  based  on  the  Growth 
Unit  should  embrace  the  following  princi- 
ples: 

A,    EQUILIBRTDM 

The  design  should  be  economical  in  its 
consumption  of  natural  resources.  It  should 
minimize  the  emission  of  harmful  effluents 
and  encourage  emissions  that  tend  to  replen- 
ish natural  resources.  The  need  for  trans- 
portation should  be  reduced  by  intermingling 
of  residential  and  other  uses.  Community 
services  (health  care,  education,  security, 
etc.)  should  be  consciously  designed  a.s  sys- 
tems and  subsystems. 

B.    SYMBIOSIS 

The  design  should  provide  a  beneficient 
and  nourishing  relationship  between  the 
physical  environment  and  its  using  society. 
The  surest  means  of  attaining  this  relation- 
ship Is  to  encourage  community  participa- 
tion In  the  design  process 

C.  S.ATISFACnON  OF  SPIRITUAL  STEEDS 

The  design  must  satisfy  the  Individual 
user's  need  for  reassuring  symbols  that  speak 
to  him  from  the  natural  setting  and  from 
architecture  within  this  setting.  It  must 
satlsy  his  need  for  symbols  of  place  and  per- 
sonality which  distinguish  one  person  and 
one  community  from  another — his  need  for 
an  environmental  order  that  denotes  purpose 
in  life, 

D.  IBXPANSION   OF  LOCATIONAL   OPTIONS 

Just  as  the  national  strategy  emphasizes 
freedom  of  choice  of  location,  design  of 
Growth  Units  should  reduce  barriers  based 
on  economics  or  race  or  age.  This  me.ms  that 
transportation,  industry,  and  commerce  must 
be  placed  within  attention  \a  their  social 
consequences. 

E.   EXPANSION   OF   QUALITATIVE  OPTIONS 

The  design  mosaic  must  provide  a  rich 
variety  of  living  environment  matching  the 
variety  of  life  styles  within  our  society. 

F.   OPEN   SPACE   PRESERVATION 

Community  design  must  preserve  open 
space  at  all  geographic  scales  from  the  na- 
tional to  the  local.  Certain  areas  should  i>e 
precluded  from  development  either  because 
of  natural  features  that  are  hazardous  to  res- 
idents or  where  development  would  threaten 
ecological  balance  or  recreational  values 

G.   HISTORIC   PRESERVATION 

Our  historic  heritage  must  be  preserved 
from  destruction  or  erosion  if  a  sense  of 
individual  and  community  Identity  Is  to  sur- 
vive. Preser\'atlon  of  historic  buildings  and 
communities  will  require  the  discovery  of 
new  uses  as  original  uses  become  obsolete. 
Some  historic  structures  may  have  to  be 
altered  and  modernized  to  accommodate  con- 
temporary functions.  We  also  must  look  t-o 
the  values  In  contemporary  architecture  that 
may  In  time  have  historic  significance. 

H.  PtJBLIC  INVESTMENT  AS  A  KEY  TO 
DE'VELOPMENT 

Public  Utilities  and  facilities  can  be  used 
to  determine  settlement  patterns,  both  na- 
tionally and  at  the  level  of  the  single  Growth 
Unit.  The  network  of  transportation  and 
communications  corridors  should  bo  the  es- 
sential   basis    for    comprehensive    planning 
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within  the  proposed  communities  and  for 
their  external  connection  with  the  existing 
community  fabric.  It  should  be  designed  and 
put  in  place  incrementally  in  accordance 
with  the  largely  private  development  of  hous- 
ing, commerce,  and  industry.  Since  this  In- 
frastructure is  relatively  permanent.  It 
should  be  generous  m  its  dlmeiislons  In 
order  to  perniit  accommodation  of  future 
teclinological  developments.  It  should  be  seen 
as  the  opportunity  for  expression  of  great 
civic  art  and  architecture. 

I.    AMENDABLE  ARCHITECTURE 

The  design  should  provide  a  physical  fabric 
that  is  amendable  by  it^  occupants  to  accom- 
modate changes  in  life  styles,  technology, 
and  economic  circtunstance. 

J.  REDUCED  COST  OF  SHELTER 

I>esigu  should  seek  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
housing.  Off-site  manufacture  is  one  method 
of  pursuing  this  goal,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  produce  a  kit  of  parts  that  can  be  as- 
sembled in  many  differing  ways  to  provide 
environmental  variety.  The  design  should 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  reduction 
in  governmental  constraints  which  must  be  a 
piirt  of  a  national  growth  strategy.  Better 
quality  and  workmanship  can  be  attained 
once  such  constraints  are  removed.  The  un- 
earned increment  In  the  value  of  the  land 
should  be  recaptured  by  the  public,  instead 
of  becoming  part  of  the  Inflated  cost  of 
shelter,  as  it  does  now. 

K.   EXPERIMENT   WITH   CHANGE 

We  must  deliberately  experiment  with 
change.  This,  in  turn,  will  require  that  pub- 
lic funds  be  available  to  finance  experimen- 
tation. Each  Growth  Unit  can  be  a  labora- 
tory for  new  applications  of  technology  and 
desigii.  Procedural  experimentation  could  in- 
volve the  using  community  and  public  pri- 
vate and  muliidiscipllnary  development 
teams  In  an  open  "Trialogue.'  The  behavioral 
sciences  can  be  involved  in  the  development 
of  a  more  sophisticated  basis  for  establish- 
ing user  needs.  New  'Aays  of  determining 
costs  and  benefits  could  take  into  greater  ac- 
coiuit  intangible  factors  and  qualitative 
benefits. 

IHE  GROWTH   UNIT   AND  THE   URBAN   CRISIS* 

The  neighborhood  Growth  Unit  applies 
io  all  America.  But  some  parts  of  the  :ia- 
tion's  society  and  landscape  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  especially  Impacted  by 
growth.  We  believe  a  more  specific  and  con- 
centrated response  should  be  made  to  the 
problems  of  the  nation's  declining  central 
Cities  and  their  fast-growing  metropolitan 
areas. 

There  are  approximately  60  metropolitan 
areas  in  this  country  with  1970  populations 
uf  500,000  or  more.  Tliese  60  urban  regions 
accoiuited  for  half  the  nation's  total  popu- 
lation, over  half  of  the  nation's  black  popu- 
lation, and  half  of  the  nation's  total  growth 
during  the  decade  1960-70. 

Currently,  80  per  cent  of  America's  growth 
IS  taking  place  within  existing  metropolitan 
areas  In  all  probability,  the  metropolitan 
areas  cited  above  will  continue  to  absorb  the 
lion's  share  of  national  growth  and  the  prob- 
lems that  go  with  It. 

Without  foreclosing  (actually  It  could  be 
planned  as  part  of)  a  national  strategy  that 
might  attempt  to  shift  growth  from  these 
urban  regions,  we  propose  that  the  federal 
government  join  immediately  with  the  af- 
fected state  and  local  governments  in  devel- 
oping growth  plans  for  these  critical  areas. 

These  plans  should  Include  the  following 
elements: 

A.  Governments  involved  Immediately 
should  assemble  one  million  acres  of  land 
for  community  development  within  the  core 
cities  and  in  the  metropolitan  periphery   (We 


•  This  builds  upon  a  forthcoming  paper  by 
Bernard  Welssbourd. 
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ild  estimate  the  cost  uf  acquiring  thU  at 

fc)llUo:i.)    The  appreciating  value  of   this 

— real. zed    by    lease    and   sale    over   the 

t  30  years — would  be  enough  to  cover  its 

ii.al  c^st  plus  a  large  proportion  of  the 

lT  preparing  the  land  for  development. 

A  third  of  the  i.atiou's  growth  (20  mll- 

diiring  the  ne.xt  30  years  could  be  ac- 

ikrnodated  on   iheoO   one  million   acres  at 

srage  densities  of  20  persons  per  acre — far 

n  ler  the  present  densities  of  troubled  core 

c|es,  and  within  range  of  current  consumer 

and  economic  fea.slbiUty. 

.  The  building  block  of  this  development 

be  the   neighborhood   Growth   Unit^ 

to   3,000   dwelling,   2,000   to    10,000   per- 

ullt    either    singly    or     in    multiples 

h   over   time   would    be   fitted    together 

larger  ratelllte  communities. 

The  development  of  these  Growth  Units 

be  staged  to  provide  relocation  and 

room    for    the    restoration    of    older 

ijhborhoods  In  the  cere  area.  Open  occu- 

wotild  be  ensured — with  the  end  result 

no  one  sector  of  the  metropolitan  area 

lid  be — or  feel — overwhelmed. 

The  social  mix  of  these  neighborhoods 

be  further  ensured  by  housing  sub- 

es  and  allowances  covering  housing  rental 

exceeding  25  per  cent  of  family  income 

subsidies  also  would  be  available   to 

i:ies     filtering     Into     existing     housing 

t  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  federal,  state,  and  local  t'O'.  eriiments 
Id  Join  in  planning  and  paying  for  the 
Into     the     picture — particularly 
tation   and    utility    corridors    which 
Id   weave   these   Gr,>wth  Units   into   the 
iting    fabric    of    metropolitan    life :    Jobs, 
cation,  health  care,  etc. 
K  The  economics  (and  for  that  matter,  the 
Ics)  of  these  selected  metropolitan  areas 
be    pooled — benefits    I  such    a^    new 
t^ibles)  as  well  as  coats.  As  a  matter  of  ftrst 
e,  new  growth  should  not  be  allowed 
>ccur  as  an  escape  from,  or  at  the  cost  of, 
revltallzation  of  older  neighborhoods. 
Zoi.ing   and   building   codes   for    these 
th  Units  should  be  developed  Jointly  by 
three    levels    of    government,    with    the 
ee  taltlng  a  strong  initiative. 

lONAL   GROWTH    STRATEGY   AS    AN    INVITATION 
TO     CREATIVrrY 

CJommunlty  bvillding  of  the  sort  we  pro- 
Is  a  many-sided  challenge. 
A  challenge  to  developers,  planner...  and 
Itects  to  anticipate  and  give  creative  ex- 
on  to  the  emerging  life  styles  of  a  richly 
ed     American     peciple.     The     trends 
ly  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  smaller 
illes  with  working  mothers.  The  trends 
also  to  be  moving   toward   residential 
lighter  than   those  of   the  central 
but  heavier  than  those  of  existing  sub- 
.  They  also  are  moving  toward  the  re- 
Irements,   certainly   an   expectation,   of   a 
array  of  critical  seri'ices,  such  as  day  care 
and  continuing  education.  They  aL-.*) 
pointing  toward  a  greater  degree  of  pri- 
•  and  security.  The  art  will  be  to  put  all 
together   into   a  working   and   livable 
jnlty:    the  Growth  Unit   invites   that 
art 

I  .  A  challenge  t-o  those  ccmmltted  to  the 
int  ^grity  to  the  environment;  to  produce  In- 
ints  of  growth  that  are  less  hostile  to 
mail  and  nature,  which  continuously  reduce 
the  [pollution  of  land,  air,  and  water;  and 
ma  ntaln  op)en  spaces  and  green  belts  for  rer 
ere  itlon  and  tranquility. 

C  A  challenge  to  all  cf  tis  who  must 
exn  -t  more  and  more  resources  which — at 
Icai  t  relatively — are  dwindling.  Multiple  pur- 
pos  ?  space  and  reusable  re'^ources  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day  and  will  require  all  the 
inventiveness   and    Ingenuity    we    can   com- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

health,  education,  and  security  In  the  face 
of  escalating  costs  and  consumer  dissatis- 
faction. We  believe  strongly,  for  Instance, 
that  electronic  information  systems  should 
be  incorporated  routinely  as  part  of  the 
ejmiuuntty's  Infrastructure.  There  Is  also 
the  prospect  that  imaginative  use  of  cable 
fi-levlsion  cm  reshape  public  education. 

E  A  challenge  to  each  of  the  special  skills, 
diiclplines,  and  professions  which  histori- 
cally have  worked  In  Isolation  and  are  now 
being  forced  by  the  logic  of  complexity  to 
meld  their  acuvitles. 

F,  A  challenge  to  develop  new  forms  of 
Joint  enterprise,  both  wlthhi  the  private  sec- 
tor and  between  business  and  government. 

G  A  challenge  to  find  new  ways  of  resolv- 
ing the  dilemma  of  dividing  trends,  on  the 
o  le  hand,  toward  more  distant  government 
of  greater  resources  and  scope  and,  on  the 
other,  toward  neighborhood  control. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  develop  governing  policy 
for  a  dUerse  nation  in  the  full  cry  vf  its 
existence.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  let  the 
cup  pass  and  continue  to  build  the  worlds 
first  throw-away  civilization. 

But  if  we  are  to  achieve  some  coherence 
and  not  let  freedom  vanish  Into  chaos,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  deal  with  all  the 
tumbling  forces  and  facts  of  the  here  and 
nov,,  and  then  find  levers  that  have  the 
povvcr  not  only  to  move  but  to  win  majority 
-    iisent. 

We  have  chosen  the  neighborhood  Growth 
Unit  as  one  svich  lever.  It  is  within  the  grasp 
and  values  of  every  American.  What  we  ur^e 
that  the  nation  see  and  grasp  It  as  part  of  a 
national  strategy — to  make  of  this  country 
what  it  can  and  must  be — a  society  confident 
ana  u.iUed  enovigh  to  enjoy  the  richness  of 
its  diversity.  Llvablllty  of  that  kind  does  not 
come  by  accident;  even  free  choice  requires 
design, 

TASK    FORCE   MEMBEHiS 

Members  of  the  Task  Force  on  National 
Policy  are: 

.Archibald  C.  Rogers,  FAIA,  chairman: 
Ch.airman  of  the  Beard  of  RTKL,  Inc..  Balti- 
more, He  developed  planning  guidelines  for 
a  team  approach  to  highway  planning,  which 
led  to  establishment  of  the  Urban  Design 
Concept  Team  assembled  to  plan  Baltimore's 
expressway  system. 

leoh  Ming  Pel,  FAIA;  principal,  I.M,  Pel 
and  P.^rtner.T,  New  York.  His  firm  was  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  design  of  Pliiladel- 
phia's  Soc.ety  Hill  redevelopment;  a  renewal 
plan  for  Oklahoma  City's  central  business 
district;  Montreal's  Place  Ville  Marie,  and  a 
master  plan  for  redevelopment  of  downtown 
Boston, 

Jaquenn  Robertson,  AIA;  currently  direc- 
tor of  the  OSice  of  Midtown  Planning  for 
N'ew  'York  City;  formerly  head  cf  the  urban 
design  group  within  the  city's  planning 
commiseion. 

William  L.  Slayton,  Hon.  AIA;  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Institute;  formerly 
Commissioner  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.•\gency:  later  president  of  Urban  America. 

Paul  N.  "Ylvlsaker,  professional  adviser; 
professor  of  public  affairs  and  urban  plan- 
ning, Princeton  University;  formerly  com- 
missioner of  community  affairs  for  the  state 
of  New  Jersev 
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A  challenge  to  restructure  the  financing 
delivery   of   critical   services,   especially 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    FE.MNaYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  DENT,  Mr  Speaker,  ■with  the  eyrs 
of  the  world  uo-a   locu.sed  on  China  our 


attention  is  tuiTiing  more  and  more  to 
the  entile  Far  East. 

The  following  letter  wa.s  sent  to  some 
of  my  constituents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
fleeno  of  Greensburg,  Pa,,  by  a  Holy 
Cross  missionary  living  in  Bangladesh. 

I  thought  It  might  be  interesting  to 
my  cjlleagues  m  the  House  to  have  the 
vitvvs  and  impressions  of  someone  who 
IS  i-t:ll  on  tiie  scene: 

Dt.  Dacca,  Bajjgladesh. 

Dear  Nancy  and  Charlie:  All  I  got  for 
Christmas  was  my  life — a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Gandhi.  We  endured  eight  months  of  terror 
while  the  nations  of  the  world  did  nothing. 
Finally  India  came  to  our  aid.  You  may  ques- 
tion ner  motives  but  this  war  ha,s  saved 
millions  of  lives;  and  one  of  them  was  mine. 
For  eight  months  the  West  Pakistan  Army 
carried  out  a  program  of  extermination,  with 
orders  to  loot  and  burn  and  rape  and  kill 
until  they  had  destroyed  forever  the  courage 
of  the  BengaJl  people.  This  savagery  was  not 
against  a  ret>el  army,  but  against  the  un- 
armed men,  women  and  children  of  Bengal, 
1  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  I  saw  them  die; 
women  and  children  deliberately  shot  by  the 
most  savage  and  cowardly  army  In  modem 
tunes.  I  saw  their  homes  put  to  the  torch, 
I  sa'w  thousands  fleeing  in  terror.  In  our  in- 
stant hospitEil  for  bullet  wounds  only,  I 
w.itched  a  five  year  old  ixiy  take  a  month 
lo  die,  in  pain  and  In  fear.  Every  time  a  gun 
went  off,  he  wmipered,  "Miunniy,  will  they 
.shoot  me  again?"  And  this  is  the  brutality 
that,  incredibly,  the  U,S.  Govenunent  sup- 
ported. Father  Bill  Evans  ■was  brutally  mur- 
dered by  the  Pak  Army,  We  hoped  the  U,S. 
Government  would  protest  strongly;  but  he 
■vvas  ju..t  one  more  of  a  million  human  s..icrl- 
fices  offered  on  the  pagan  altar  of  State  De- 
partment policy. 

I'm  still  a  Republican,  but  my  party 
loyalty  stops  at  murder.  Nixon  is  a  National 
Disgrace.  He  put  America  on  the  side  of  sav- 
agery. Yahya  Khan  terrorized  and  murdered 
uiillions;  yet  Nixon  suppoited  him,  and  even 
allowed  the  shipment  of  military  supplies  to 
help  m  the  slaughter.  The  question  is  not 
whether  Nixon  should  be  re-elected  in  1972, 
but  whether  he  should  be  tried  for  complic- 
ity in  mass  murder  In  1971.  Through  malice 
or  through  stupidity,  this  man's  hands  are 
bloody.  He  used  the  prestige  of  his  ollice  to 
iielp  a  murderer,  degrading  the  pies.ciei.cy  as 
no  man  before  him  has  done.  When  India 
iniervened  to  stop  the  slaughter,  he  tried  to 
lAocK  her.  In  the  U.N.  The  U.N  resolution 
demanding  a  cease  fire  without  doing  any- 
thing to  s.op  the  massacie  of  Beugall  civil- 
ians by  the  Pak  .Army,  wa.s  reversion  to  bar- 
ijarism.  In  effect  It  gave  tacit  approval  to  the 
slaughter  of  a  million  people,  and  told  India 
to  withdraw  and  let  the  slaughter  go  on. 
Had  India  Listened,  the  Pak  Army  would  have 
been  freed  to  continue  the  extermination  of 
t'ne  Bengali  people.  And  I  would  be  dead 
along  with  my  f)eople. 

What  a  mockery  Vietnam  is  now.  American 
boys  died  to  save  Vietnam  from  the  Com- 
munist camp.  Now,  with  Incredible  stupidityv^ 
Nixon  has  forced  75  million  Bengalis  into 
the  same  camp;  he  has  pushed  500  million 
Indians  into  the  Russian  camp.  And  he  has 
even  put  West  Pakistan  more  firmly  on 
China's  side,  Alger  Hiss  was  labeled  a  traitor, 
I  doubt  that  Hiss  did  near  as  much  harm  to 
the  U.S.  as  did  the  dlplomanla  of  Nixon  and 
his  advisors. 

Our  agony  isn't  over  yet.  If  the  p)ast  Is  un- 
believable, the  present  Is  unbearable  and  the 
future  uncertain.  Our  people's  homes  are 
destroyed;  they  are  hungry;  they  are  mourn- 
ing their  dead.  They  need  massive  help.  But 
at  least  we  no  longer  live  In  terror  of  the 
Pak  Army.  And  the  kids  will  be  fleeing  and 
screaming  and  dying,  only  In  their  sleep. 
Father  Ed  Goedert, 
Holy  CT03S  Missionary. 
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A  NUCLEAR-POWERED   ARTIFICIAL 
HEART? 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  any  one  of  us  can  labor  long  in 
this  legislative  "vineyard"  without  much 
in  the  way  of  tangible  results  to  point 
to — or,  at  least,  so  it  seems  all  too  often. 

However,  now  and  then,  there  are  de- 
velopments— there  are  breakthroughs — 
making  those  labors  very  worthwhile. 

In  my  case,  accordingly,  I  was  elated 
to  read  in  Friday's  New  York  Times  of 
the  progress  being  made  by  both  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  toward 
realizing  success  in  achieving  a  totally 
implantable,  nuclear-powered  artificial 
heart.  This  is  a  project  that  captured 
my  interest  some  6  or  7  years  back,  and 
with  which  I  ha\  e  been  closely  associated 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, which  handles  the  AEC's  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget  along  with 
many  other  matters. 

For  a  time,  a  few  years  back  when 
budgetary  priorities  assumed  the  im- 
portance they  did  with  the  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  it  appeared  that  this 
research  work — to  which  I  assigned  such 
a  high  priority— might  have  to  be 
shelved,  or  cut  back  so  sharply  in  fund- 
ing as  to  virtually  be  shelved.  There  were 
some  cutbacks — or  stretch-outs — that 
affected  this  joint  endeavor,  but  the 
essential  momentum  the  project  de- 
serves has  been  maintained  and,  as  the 
Times  article  indicates,  it  appears  that 
eventual  success  is  in  sight. 

AEC's  involvement  in  the  artificial 
iieart  program  began  in  late  fiscal  year 
1967,  with  its  initial  efforts  being  di- 
rected to  the  conduct  of  radioisotope- 
engine  concept  studies  for  artificial 
heart  devices  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  One 
of  the  concerns  has  been  to  insure 
against  any  ill  effects  from  either  radia- 
tion or  the  accompanying  heat-input 
occasioned  by  placement  of  such  a  device 
in  a  living  body.  The  fuel  form  to  be 
depended  upon  has  been  selected— 
medical-grade  plutonium-238 — and  ani- 
mal studies  with  such  implanted  radio- 
isotope sources  have,  so  far,  shown  no 
adverse  physiological  effects.  Since  then, 
the  thrust  of  the  AEC  portion  of  the 
program  has  been  to  develop  sufficient 
anaiytical  and  experimental  data  to 
permit  a  judgment  to  be  made  as  to  the 
practicability  of  achieving  a  fully  im- 
plantable radioisotope-powered  artificial 
heart  device  having  a  minimum  life  of 
10  years;  and  completion  of  this  phase 
of  the  project  has  been  planned  for  com- 
pletion by  the  end  of  fiscal  1973. 

Tlien,  if  all  goes  on  well — as  it  seems 
to  be  doing — it  would  be  AEC's  purpose 
to  develop,  with  the  Heart  Institute,  a 
prototype  nuclear-powered  artificial 
heart  system  for  Implantation  studies  in 
both  animals  and  humans,  which  further 
work  may  take  another  4  years  If  cost 
is  a  factor — and  it  always  is — AEC's  over- 
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all  research  work  is  estimated  to  have  a 
price  tag  of  about  $16.5  million,  which  is 
a  lot  of  money,  of  course,  but  not  so  much 
when  measured  against  what  we  are 
spending  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer,  or 
when  measured  again  against  the  human 
cost  of  heart  disease,  which  remains  as 
one  of  our  major  medical  frontiers  to 
cross. 

As  I  have  noted,  I  see  great  possibili- 
ties in  this  work,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  manner  by  which  such  a  device 
would  enable  us  to  get  around  those 
tantalizing  moral  questions  that  are  in- 
volved in  transplants  of  human  hearts, 
from  one  body  to  another,  and  which 
have  never  been  wholly  answerable,  T 
feel  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  who 
have  joined  me  in  support  of  this  en- 
deavor share  my  enthusiasm  for  what 
has  been — and,  hopefully,  can  be — 
achieved  therefrom. 

The  Times  story  follows,  for  further 
details : 

Nuclear    Energy    Powers    Heart- Aid    Pump 

IN  Calf 

(By  Hf.rold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  2. — The  first  use  of 
nuclear  energy  to  power  an  artificial  heart 
pump  In  a  living  animal  was  announced  to- 
day by  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute, The  Institute  Is  sponsoring  a  major 
research  effort  to  make  such  devices  even- 
tually available  to  man. 

The  Institute  also  announced  the  develop- 
ment and  use  in  animals  of  the  first  complete 
artificial  heart  that  is  totally  Implantable, 
This,  too,  is  designed  for  use  with  a  nuclear 
power  source,  but  It  has  not  yet  been  tested 
In  that  way  in  an  animal.  It  has  been  tested 
with  non-nuclear  electrical  power. 

At  a  news  conference  today.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Cooper,  director  of  the  heart  Institute, 
said  that  nuclear-powered  artificial  heart 
devices  might  become  available  for  use  in  hu- 
mans by  the  end  of  this  decade.  He  said  that 
much  research  would  be  required  to  perfect 
the  devices  for  human  use. 

Estimates  of  how  many  people  might  need 
them  range  from  15,000  to  100,000  a  year. 

Dr,  Cooper  called  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  power  system  a  major  milestone  in 
a  research  program  that  began  in  1964.  Tlie 
aim  was,  and  is,  to  develop  a  whole  family 
of  artificial  devices  to  help  patients  who  suf- 
fer from  heart  disease,  the  nation's  leading 
cause  of  death. 

The  nuclear-power  system  was  tested  for 
a  total  of  about  5,000  hours  in  the  laboratory 
before  being  tried  In  an  animal,  said  Dr. 
Lowell  T.  Harmison,  who  heads  the  artificial 
heart  program  at  the  Institute. 

Its  first  use  In  an  animal,  to  power  a  heart 
booster  pump,  was  on  Valentine's  Day  at 
Boston  City  Hospital,  The  research  team 
from  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Thermo 
Electron  Corporation  of  Waltham,  Mass..  kept 
it  operating  for  about  five  hours  in  a  calf 
before  ending  the  experiment  and  removing 
the  device. 

During  that  time  it  replaced  the  action  of 
the  heart's  main  pumping  chamber,  the  left 
ventricle,  Dr,  John  C,  Norman  of  Harvard  said 
the  artificial  device  was  tested  with  a  non- 
nuclear  power  source  In  12  calves  before  the 
test  on  Valentine's  Day,  He  said  the  safety 
of  the  nuclear  pwwer  source  had  been  tested 
extensively  In  several  animal  s{>ecles. 

CAPSULE      tested 

There  have  also  been  elaborate  tests  to  In- 
sure that  the  capsule  holding  the  roughly 
three  ounces  of  radioactive  plutonium  238 
would  not  break  open  In  an  accident. 

The  Plutonium  provided  heat  that  drove 
the  specially  designed  miniature  steam  en- 
gine which.  In  turn,  activated  the  pump.  The 
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engine  is  so  small,  said  Dr.  PYed  N.  Huffman 
of  Thermo  Electron,  that  only  a  single  drop 
of  water  Is  vaporized  at  a  time  while  It  is 
operating. 

Dr,  Harmison  said  four  different  engines 
had  been  developed  for  use  with  the  nuclear 
power  source.  In  the  total  replacement  artifi- 
cial heart,  which  he  designed,  one  version  has 
the  power  soiu-ce  placed  between  the  heart's 
two  pumping  chamt>ers.  Although  the  experi- 
mental devices  are  somewhat  bigger  and 
twice  as  heavy  as  a  natural  human  heart,  he 
said  it  should  be  feasible  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  size  of  the  natural  organ  In  later 
development. 

Already  the  piiinping  efficiency  of  the  arti- 
ficial devices  surpasses  that  of  the  natural 
heart,  he  said.  The  implantable  device  In- 
cludes a  miniature  computer  that  matches 
the  artificial  lieart's  action  to  the  body's 
needs.  Experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
some  drugs  that  affect  normal  heart  action 
have  a  similar  eifect  on  the  artificial  device. 
The  computer  responds  to  the  drugs'  effects 
on  blood  vessels. 

The  complete  artificial  heart,  linked  to 
conventional  electric  power  sources,  has  been 
used  In  calves  for  as  long  as  two  days  at  a 
time,  totally  Implanted  and  completely  re- 
placing the  animal  f  natural  organ.  Dr,  Harm- 
ison said  these  experiments  were  perlormed 
at  Tra\ei.ol  Laboratories  near  Chicago.  The 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute's  program 
is  a  collaborative  e.Tort  between  the  institute 
and  many  university  medical  research  groups 
and  industrial  research  organizations. 

Several  other  centers  are  doing  artificial 
heart  research  independent  of  the  institute 
and  also  have  advanced  designs.  In  some  of 
their  experiments  animals  have  been  kept 
alive  as  long  as  10  days  with  artificial  hearts, 
but  these  have  not  been  totally  Implanted, 
Dr,  Harmison  said.  The  power  source  and  in- 
strumentation are  usually  external. 

Although  production  of  a  durable,  efficient 
power  source  has  been  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  artificial  heart  development,  the  cru- 
cial obstable  hiis  been  tliat  of  developing  a 
material  sufficiently  compatible  with  blood 
Dr.  Harmison  said  that  present  designs  use 
a  special  dacron  material  that  Is  highly 
promising. 

While  most  artificial  materials  provoke 
blood  clots  or  damage  to  blood  cells,  the  da- 
cron ma'.erlal  seems  relatively  harmless.  It 
allows  the  body  to  lay  down  a  layer  of  living 
tissue  on  the  artificial  surface,  thus  protect- 
ing the  blood  from  any  further  contact  with 
artificial  components  of  the  substitute  heart. 

Artificial  heart  pacemakers,  devices  that 
regulate  the  heart  beat,  have  been  designed 
with  nuclear  power  sources  and  a  few  have 
been  Installed  in  patients  in  France.  The 
amount  of  nuclear  enert-'v,  however.  Is  far 
smaller  than  that  needed  for  a  heart  pump. 
The  power  level  of  the  device  described  here 
today  Is  2.000  times  as  great  as  that  needed 
for  a  pacemaker 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
am  proud  tc  have  liad  a  part  in  bringing 
this  project  aloncr,  and  shall  continue  to 
stand  by  it  because  I  believe  it  can  be 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  mankind  for 
reasons  further  described  in  another  arti- 
cle about  it,  this  time  by  Judith  Randal, 
as  the  .same  appeai'cd  in  yesterday's 
Washinpton  Evenincr  Star: 

A-Driven  Heart  Keeps  on  Beating 
(By  Judith  Randa!  i 

"On  Valentine's  Day  we  dropped  It  into  a 
calf  and  the  bloody  thing  worked  .  .  .  It's 
fantastic,  once  you  start  running  It,  you 
can't  stop  It." 

The  man  speaking  Is  Dr.  John  C.  Norman 
of  Harvard  Med'.cal  School  who  Is  a  surgeon 
in  Boston  City  Hospital.  He  Is  talking  about 
the  fir.st  partial  artificial  heart  ever  to  be 
driven  by  atomic  power  and  tested  success- 
ful! v  In  an  animal 
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TJnlllEe   other  such    devices   which   derive 

energy  from  unwieldy  external  sources 

satterles  that  have  to  be  recharged,  the 

ctotj-pe    nuclear-propelled    steam    engine 

drives  the  partial  heart  can   be  made 

11  enough  to  be  implanted  in  the  body 

it  has  enough  fuel  to  run  for  at  least 

^•ears. 

needs   less   water   than   a   teardrop   to 

e  the  electricity  to  power  an  hydrau- 

iystem — also  Implantable — that  takes  the 

off  the  heart. 

hus.  Just  as  thousduds  of   lives  are   now 

onged  for  years  by  pacemakers  regulat- 

the  heartbeat,  thousands  more  someday 

be  prolonged  by  man-made  parts  that 

■he  work  of  the  lower  left  heart  chamber 

:entrlcle  that  actually  pumps  the  blood. 

;  ventricular  failure  accounts  for  a  major 

ion   of   the    heart   disease   that    kills    a 

Ion  Americans  annually  and  Is  the  na- 

'8  leading  cause  of  death. 

e    atom-driven    motor    is    one    uf    four 

ounced  at  a   news  conference  Thursday 

officials   of   the   artificial   heart   program 

n   in    1964   by    ihe   National   Heart   and 

g  Institute — a  part  of  the  National  In- 

t|utes  of  Health    Two  of  them  are  mlnia- 

steam  engines.  Two  operate  on  a  dlffer- 

prlnciple    which    generates    electricity 

the  use  of  pressurized  heliiun  gas 

Drevent   wear  and   tear,   all   are   without 

•  es  or  moving  parts 

,30  shown  at  the  news  cuufereiice  was  a 
contained  plastic  heart  run  by  electrlc- 
not  much  bigger  In  size  and  only  a  few 
ds  heavier  than  the  natural  organ.  It  Is 
yet  at  the  poiiit  where  it  can  be  linked 
atomic  engmes  with  which  it  is  com- 
le,  but.  powered  by  conventionally  gen- 
electrlclty,  has  undergone  preliminary 
s  in  animals.  In  the  tests,  a  batt-ery  cad. 
nplanted  and  recharged  from  the  outside 
^leans  of  an  Induction  coll  under  the  skin, 
the  .nuclear  engine,  the  electric  heart 
.ijarc   of   a  family   of    Instruments   being 
loped     under    government     sponsorship 
:h  will  range  from  assist  devices  for  pa- 
s  -.vhose  hearts  are  weakened,  but   not 
essly  crippled,  to  total  replacements  for 
y   damaged   hearts.   About  $7  million 
been  spent  In  the  last  five  years  on  the 
ect  which  has  awarded  contracts  to  uni- 
ties and  Industry. 

lanks  to  sophisticated  engineering  of  the 
•u.Tients  the  heat  generated  by  their  op- 
on  Is  dissipated  over  a  wide  surface  and 
a  minimal  effect  on  blood  and  surround- 
itssues.  Many  of  Its  parts  are  as  easily  re- 
e  as  the  Ink  cartridge  In  reloadable 
K>lnt  pens. 

e  nuclear  fuel  crucial  to  these  devices 

ir  ounces  of  a  dioxide  of  plutonlum  238, 

g-Ilved  Isotope.  It  decays  slowly  and  has 

;  penetrating  radiation.  It  Is  hotised  In  a 

il  capsule  which  lias  been  tested  under 

r  ;me    conditions    to    preclude    posing    a 

threat  In  event  of  accident. 

ough  the  capsule  and  Its  fuel  alone 

cost  about  ,$70,000,  government  officials 

that  current  research  and  development 

s  will  make  the  entire  system,  exclu- 

of  hospital  and  !5\irgical  casts,  available 

iboiit  $5,000  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

mlng  an  instrumentation  lifetime  of  10 

this  would  bring  the  annual  cost  of 

devices  down  to  $500. 

last  week's  news  conference,  heart  and 

!:xstitute  Director  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper 

both  the  heart  and  motor  components 

d  be  Implanted  in  the  chest  cavity  In  the 

mal  position  or  that  it  may  prove  better 

nplant  the  artificial  heart  there  and  link 

ro'.igh  the  dlaphram  to  a  motor  In  the 

men, 

oper  made  It  clear,  however,  that  th6 
heart  Is  far  from  reality.  The  dacron  and 
urethane  fabric  now  used  for  lining  the 
otype  heart  seems  to  damage  red  blood 
less  than  earlier  versions  of  the  mate- 
"But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  co.mpat- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ibllity  is  established  for  a  10-year  stand,"  he 

said, 

■'The  blomaterials  pha^e  (of  artificial  heart 
technology)  lags  behind  the  control  and 
power  phases  ,  .  ,  and  is  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced." In  addition,  no  part  of  the  system 
has  yet  been  tested  on  any  but  animals  with 
::ea;chv  heart'^. 
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THE  BOSTON  GLOBE— 100  YE.ARS  OF 
JOURN.\LISTIC  EXCELLENCE 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    M.\3S.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

M:-,  BOLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  tlie  Boston 
(Wooe — a  newspaper  rivaled  by  few 
others  for  tlie  depth  and  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy of  it,s  coverage — celebrated  its 
100th  annivei-sary  yesterday,  Fir.'^t  pub- 
Uslied  in  early  March  1870,  the  Globe 
has  now  bi^ought  to  its  New  England 
leadeiship  a  full  century  of  uniform 
and  imint^'rrupted  journaUstic  excel- 
lence. Widely  read  outride  New  Eng- 
land— indeed,  outside  the  United  States — 
the  Globe  is  among  the  handful  of 
.American  newspapers  known  and  re- 
spected evei-ywhere. 

One  of  the  Globe's  most  celebi-ated 
i.-cii'.ors,  James  Moi^gan,  pointed  out  a 
quarter  century  at;o  that  the  ne\v.spaper's 
jioal  is  "to  conduct,  m  .-ea.'-on  and  out, 
an  unending  campaigtr  of  education  in 
the  enduring  principles  which  underlie 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  ques- 
tions 01  the  day." 

More  than  anytliing  else,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Globe  is  known  for  its  balance — 
lor  its  sober  and  straightforward  treat- 
ment of  the  new.-,,  for  its  lively  and  en- 
tertaining teatui'es,  for  ius  closely  i-ea- 
.>oned  editorials,  for  its  broad  range  of 
opinion  in  its  bylined  columns.  The 
Globe's  investigative  reporting,  more- 
over, has  brought  to  light — and  helped 
-solve — a  host  of  problems  in  fields 
ranging  all  the  way  from  drug  abuse  to 
politics. 

I  can  testify  personally  to  the  skill  and 
judgement  of  the  new.'^paper's  Washing- 
ton staff — Ciiarles  Claffey,  Darius  Jhab- 
vala,  Salvatore  Micciche.  Martin  Nolan, 
and  Thomas  Oliphant, 

In  its  100th  anniversary  edition  yes- 
terday, the  Globe  published  an  editorial 
evaluating  its  performance  over  the  past 
century  and  looking  ahead  to  the  future, 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Globe— At  the  100-Ye.\r  M.\rk 
The  Globe  was  born  In  the  same  year  as 
'he  American  pcstal  card  and  the  unbreak- 
able billiard  ball.  They,  in  their  time,  were 
.accomplishments.  So  was  the  book  people 
were  then  about  to  read,  Jules  Verne's 
■  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days," 

In  1872  people  had  no  phones,  electric 
lights,  stereos,  automobiles,  movies  or  tele- 
■.ision.  All  of  these  brought  change.  Yet  It 
was  nothing  compared  with  what  Is  now 
happeiiing. 

Living  today  has  become  so  complex  and 
terrifving.  Great  problems  of  environment 
and  overpopulatir.n  search  desperately  for 
answers. 

The  Globe,  which  battled  through  the  last 
century,  will  continue  to  dedicate  Itself  to 
finding    these    asiswers.    and    to    building    a 


New  England,  an  America  and  a  world  com- 
munity where  people  can  live  together  In 
peace  and  plenty. 

In  this  effort,  the  fine  people  in  all  depart- 
ments who  put  out  The  Globe  will  keep  do- 
ing their  best  t/o  stay  abreast  of  the  new 
limes  and  new  problems. 

Their  aim  will  be,  as  the  late  Globe  editor 
James  Morgan  wrote  a  quarter-century  ago, 
■  to  conduct.  In  season  and  out,  an  unend- 
ing campaign  of  education  in  the  endiulng 
principles  which  underlie  the  political,  eco- 
nc>mic  and  social  questions  of  the  day." 

Vital  to  all  this  is  a  free  press,  more  neces- 
sary now  than  ever  before.  Newspapers  will 
remain  free  only  if  the  people  insist  they  re- 
main free— and  if  the  press  does  an  ever  bet- 
ter Job  of  informing  them,  defining  the  is- 
sues. Interpreting  the  changing  customs,  de- 
fending the  poor  and  the  young  and  the 
weak  in  this  increasingly  complicated  so- 
ciety. 

The  Globe  in  its  second  century,  as  a 
strongly  Independent  paper  bound  to  no  po- 
litical party,  aims  to  do  just  that. 

And  this  newspaper  renews  its  determi- 
nation to  help  the  people  of  this  distin- 
guished city  and  all  of  New  England  enjoy 
better,  more  exciting  dally  lives. 

We  want  to  thanJc  our  readers  and  otir  ad- 
vertisers for  making  possible  our  100th 
birthday  this  weekend. 


THE    PLIGHT    OF    THE    BULGARIAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

I.N  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  almost  a  centtu'y  since  the  Bulgarian 
people  have  known  freedom.  Her  people 
have  not  lived  these  94  years  in  passive 
acceptance  and  submission,  but  have 
continually  fought  for  the  opportiuiity 
to  build  a  life  of  their  own  choosing. 
Theirs  is  a  continuous  history  of  defeats 
and  disappointments.  Oppression  has 
taken  various  forms — the  faces  and  ac- 
cents have  ranged  from  Turkish  to  Greek 
to  German  to  Russian. 

Soviet  troops  entered  Bulgarian  soil 
on  September  9,  1944.  Communist  power 
was  completely  consolidated  within  3 
years.  We  are  all  familiar  with  accounts 
of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  those  liv- 
ing under  Soviet  occupation.  The  execu- 
tion and  trial  of  Nikola  Patkov.  leader  of 
the  Fatherland  Front  who  died  for  the 
right  of  men  to  hold  and  express  their 
own  political  convictions,  stands  as  a 
sjTnbol  of  protest  against  all  such  silenc- 
ing acts  to  the  Communist  regime.  The 
Fatherland  Front  has  been  retained  as  an 
organization  providing  a  democratic  fa- 
cade for  the  Soviet-sponsored  dictator- 
ship of  postwar  Bulgaria.  We  voiced  our 
anger  during  the  entire  Petkov  incident 
and  have  continued  to  vocalize  our 
thoughts  while  professors,  politicans, 
journalists,  teachers,  and  other  Bulgarian 
citizens  have  been  cruelly  punished  for 
openly  expressing  the  feelings  that  had 
been  held  within  for  too  many  years, 
March  4  marks  the  observance  of  Bul- 
garia's Liberation  Day.  I  wish  to  restate 
and  reemphasize  at  this  time  my  support 
for  the  goals  of  freedom  and  Justice  for 
the  Bulgarian  people. 


March  6,  1972 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  deadlock  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  over  legislative  authorization  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
still  continues,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
widening  concern.  An  article  by  Flora 
Lewis  in  the  Boston  Evening  Globe  il- 
luminates the  problem  from  an  American 
viewpoint,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  expresses  Brit- 
ish concern  for  the  fate  of  the  two  radios. 
The  latter  editorial  correctly  notes  that 
the  present  impasse  is  in  no  way  the 
fault  of  this  body. 

Editorials  also  appeared  today  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  text  of  all  these  editorials 
follows : 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb,  25,  1972  | 

FULBRIGHT    SU,ENCES    TWO    U,S.    VOICES 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Washington, — Unless  Coiigress  acts  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  semi-official  American 
radio  stations  broadcasting  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  will  be  shut  down. 

That  is  precUely  the  aim  of  Sen,  Fulbrlght 
iD-Ark.).  cliairman  of  the  Seiiate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  has  maneuvered 
to  kill  the  stations  by  legislative  impasse 
cutting  olT  their   funds. 

"These  radios  shotild  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
graveyard  of  cold  war  relics,"  Fulbrlght  told 
the  Senate, 

The  two  are  Radio  Free  Europe,  which  o,vn 
languages,  and  regularly  publishes  careful 
research  on  those  countries  in  broadcasts 
from  12  to  20  hours  a  day  to  the  nations  of 
E.istern  Europe  in  their  English.  Radio  Liber- 
ty performs  the  same  functions  but  focuses 
on  the  Soviet  Union, 

Both  were  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
oOs  and,  as  Fulbrlght  says  belately,  they 
■vvere  major  weapons  of  the  cold  war,  Futher, 
they  were  secretly  funded  by  the  CIA,  al- 
though Free  Europe  also  received  public  con- 
tributions. 

The  irony  of  Fulbright's  position  is  that 
both  these  faults  have  been  corrected.  Tlie 
two  radios  now  operate  aboveboard.  More  im- 
portant, they  have  come  to  provide  a  vital, 
straightforwardly  informative  service  far 
superior  to  the  U.S.  Government's  own  for- 
eign broadcasting  system,  the  Voice  of 
•America. 

Last  year.  Sen.  Clifford  Case  (R-N.J.)  final- 
ly made  Free  Europe  and  Liberty  honest  ra- 
dio.s  with  a  bill  ending  their  dependence  on 
the  CIA  budget.  They  are  now  financed 
through  State  Department  appropriations 
open  to  public  scrutiny.  That  was  not  ideal, 
.=lnce  It  exposed  them  to  more  political  and 
propaganda  controls  than  the  previous 
secret,  but  essentially  autoiiomous.  arrange- 
ment with  the  CIA. 

State  wisely  decided  that  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  set  the  radios  up  as  quasi-independ- 
ent systems,  similar  to  the  domestic  Public 
Broadcasting  System.  In  that  way,  the  pro- 
fe.-.sional  Judgment  of  their  excellent  and 
sober  staffs  would  be  better  Insulated  from 
mprotier  influeitce. 

A  bill  to  this  effect  passed  the  House.  But 
Fulbrlght  got  a  bill  through  the  Senate 
keeping  State  in  charge  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  when  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the 
funds  altogether.  The  two  houses  have  failed 
to  reach  a  conference  agreement,  so  the 
radios  are  due  to  be  silenced  this  week. 
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It  would  be  a  grave  loss,  both  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  scholars  and 
researchers  of  the  United  States,  The  radios 
are  no  longer  the  strident  propaganda  t.-nm- 
peis  of  their  early  years.  Since  the  Hui.  Ian 
revolution  of  1956,  when  they  reviewed  tnelr 
role  aud  drastically  changed  their  policies, 
they  have  been  serious  and  reliable  sources 
uf  infurmation  and  analysis  which  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe  are  totally  denied  by  thiii 
governments.  Of  course,  Mosco'a^  and  its  al- 
lies don't  like  that, 

Silenr-mg  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  would  simply  amount  to  collabo- 
rating with  those  governments  to  silence  dis- 
sent and  keep  their  peoples  ignorant. 

The  annual  appropriation  required  for 
both  is  $36  million.  Sen,  Fulbrlght  compared 
it  lo  the  $44  million  which  Voice  of  America's 
■,vorld^vvide  operation  cost.  But  VOA  broad- 
casts only  a  few  hours  a  day,  and  very  dif- 
ferent material — banal,  official  sometimes 
biased  go\ernmentese. 

If  the  point  is  economy,  then  it  would  be 
far  better  to  drop  VOA  and  let  the  two  ef- 
fective radios  keep  broadcasting,  A  special 
Library  of  Congress  study,  asked  to  evaluate 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  by 
Fulbright's  committee,  came  up  with  the 
answer  that  they  were  very  good  Indeed,  no 
doubt  the  opposite  of  what  Ftilbrlght  hoped 
to  hear. 

And  if  the  point  is  to  call  off  the  cold 
win  and  deal  more  openly  and  sensibly  with 
the  Communist  countries,  then  It  would  also 
be  better  to  preserve  the  two  autonomous 
radios  and  kill  the  US  government  propa- 
ganda service. 

If  Fulbright's  purpose  is  achieved,  the  re- 
sult would  not  be  to  bury  cold  war  relics 
but  to  help  preserve  the  dark  silence  of  the 
cold  war  In  Eastern  Europe, 


(Prom  the  (London)  Dally  Telegraph, 

Feb.  23,  1972] 

Freedom's  Voice  in  Peril 

A  disgraceful  surrender  of  the  West's  right 
to  broadcast  objective  news  and  comment 
across  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  about  to  take  place 
unless  the  American  Government  acts  quick- 
ly and  firmly  to  stop  It,  Funds  have  been  cut 
off  from  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty, both  based  in  Munich,  which  for  over 
20  years  have  been  transmitting  to  the  satel- 
lite countries,  and  also  to  Russia  in  the  main 
languages  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  was  recent- 
ly nearly  the  case  with  American  foreign  aid, 
the  cut-off  is  a  result  of  a  dispute  in  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Pulbright  is  In  his  usual  role  of 
leading  the  appeasers.  A  year  ago  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  provision  of  funds  for 
the  two  stations  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  The  State  Department  took  over  the 
responsibility  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  The 
Senator  now  seems  within  an  ace  of  block- 
ing the  voting  of  funds  for  the  coming  year. 
In  which  case  the  stations  would  have  to 
close  down  within  a  fortnight.  He  says  that 
this  would  put  them  "in  their  rightful  place 
in  the  churchyard  of  cold  war  relics." 

Is  it  "cold  warfare"  to  broadcast  the  truth 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Communist  dictator- 
ships? Is  it  wrong  to  give  them  samples  of 
Western  culture  and  entertainment,  to  seek 
to  correct  the  dangerous,  perverse  and  mali- 
cious slanders  about  the  allegedly  aggressive 
war-like  'West  with  which  they  are  fed  by 
their  governmental  propaganda  machines? 
Do  the  Communist  regimes.  In  the  barrage 
of  vicious  propaganda  against  the  West  with 
which  they  crowd  the  channels  day  and 
night,  ask  whether  they  are  offending  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  societies  It  Is  their  in- 
tention to  disintegrate?  The  West  has  the 
obligation,  to  Itself  and  to  subject  peoples 
everywhere,  to  testify  to  democracy.  Radio, 
as  millions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will 
gratefully  confirm,  is  the  Ideal  means  of  com- 
munication In  the  circumstances.  It  must 
not  be  silenced. 
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I  From  the  New  'Y'ork  Times] 
A  Senate  MAjoBrrY  Speaks 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
.btates  Senate  has  sponsored  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  back  continuation  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

What  makes  the  move  extraordinary  is  that 
the  primary  mimeciiate  aim  of  the  sponsors 
is  to  put  pressure  on  the  Senates  conferees 
to  end  their  deadlock  with  House  conferees 
on  this  Lssue.  a  stalemate  that  threatens  the 
b'Alft  demise  of  both  these  major  communi- 
cations links  to  Eastern  Europe,  Now  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  spoken,  there  can 
be  no  moral  basis  for  the  continued  obduracy 
of  that  cl'iamber's  conferees, 

Their  present  tactics.  If  successful  in  ter- 
minating these  broadcasts,  can  only  benefit 
tlie  Kremlin.  Its  l-.:-er  enmity  to  tliese  radio 
voices  has  long  emphasized  their  Importance 
In  filling  a  couununicatlons  void  by  provld- 
mg  information  otherwise  unavailable. 


IFrom   the   Wall   Street   Journal) 
Threat  to  Radio  Free  Europe 

We  have  difficulty  understanding  why  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  is  trying  to  deny  Congressional 
appropriations  to  Radio  Free  Eiu-ope  and 
R.idio  Liberty,  We  are  aware  of  his  animus 
toward  ■'cold  war  relics,"  but  botli  stations 
have  earned  virtually  unanimous  praise  for 
broadcasting  objective  news  aud  Impartial 
analysis. 

There  is  obviously  a  crying  need  for  such 
information,  which  RFE  broadcasts  In  native 
languages  to  five  Eastern  European  nations 
and  which  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  to  tlie 
USSR  in  17  Soviet  languages.  In  effect,  the 
statons  function  as  a  free  press  for  some 
300-miIilon  fettered  people.  Contrast  that 
with  the  Communist  bloc's  unrelieved  prop- 
aganda broadcasts,  9'jO  hours  a  day  In  some  80 
languages  to  every  continent. 

In  the  early  and  mid-50s,  both  stations 
were  accused  of  adding  to  the  tensions  of  the 
cold  war.  If  so,  that  charge  has  not  been  true 
for  -at  least  15  years.  Indeed,  former  ambas- 
sador to  Poland  John  Gronouski  praised  the 
accuracy  and  detail  of  RFE's  coverage  of  tlie 
Polish  uprisings  of  1968  (uprisings  that  were 
ignored  by  the  Polish  media).  And  both  sta- 
tions ga^e  factual  reports  on  such  Important 
issues  as  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  the  Nlxion  visit  to 
China,  stories  that  the  Communist  world  ig- 
nored or  downplayed. 

There  was  a  minor  flap  last  year  when  It 
was  revealed  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  secretly  been  subsidizing  both 
stations,  e-.en  as  Washington  insisted  that 
they  were  privately  financed.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  the  CIA  ever  Interfered  with 
program  content,  but  such  deception  is  in- 
excusable nonetlieless — which  Is  why  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposed  that  the  stations  be  fi- 
nanced directly  by  Congress  but  run  by  an 
11 -member  nonprofit  corporation  Independ- 
ent of  government  control. 

Yet  Mr,  Fulbrlght  objects  even  to  that. 
And  although  ixith  hotises  of  Congress  have 
p.Lssed  authorization  bUls.  he  has  managed 
to  delay  any  conference  for  resohing  the  dif- 
ferences and  thus  keeping  the  stations  alive. 
It  is  this  opposition  that  we  find  hard  to 
fathom  Does  he  also  object  to  the  Voice  of 
America? 

Although  Senator  Fulbrlght  argues  that  the 
stations  have  no  place  lu  a  period  of  East- 
West  detente,  we  suspect  that  they  have  ac- 
tually contributed  to  detente  by  helping  to 
erode  Ideological  suspicion  born  of  ignorance 
and  misinformation,  and  that  abandoning 
them  may  prolong  the  East-West  tension  the 
.Senator  so  passionately  denounces.  In  any 
event,  what'.s  ■wrong  with  wanting  to  con- 
tribute to  the  free  flow  of  ideas  across  inter- 
national borders? 
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FAMOUS   HYMN   WRITER  LIVED   IN 
CLEVELAND 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

|N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

^r.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  srcxjd 
fri?nd  Earl  R.  Hoover  is  an  outstandm'< 
hi;  toiy  buff,  a  student  of  Americana  A 
tn^tee  of  tlic  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  and  president  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlers Association  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
he  has  unearthed  a  r.umber  of  little 
knawn.  but  fascinatant;.  items  of  histori- 
ca    lore. 

Vmong  his  latest  is  an   article  pub- 

in   the   Ohioana   Quarterly   this 

ifeter  which  tells  the  storj'  of  the  Rev- 

fnd  Jeremiah  Eames  Rankin,  author 

the  much  loved  hymn.  "God  Be  With 

'Til  We  Meet  Again." 
]    would  like  to  share  this  interesting 
anl  well-written  article  with  readers  of 
th4  Record. 

he  article  follows: 

Tii^  F.AMOcs  Hym.n-   Wwte.h  Who  Lived  .\sd 
Is  BuHiED  IN  Cleveland 

:Bj  Earl  R.  Hoover  of  Clevei.ind.  Ohio,  wlio 
1,1  Senior  Vice  President  of  the  Shaker 
Savings  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
farmer  Judge  of  the  Cuyaiioga  County 
Common  Pleas  Court.  He  ts  a  graduate  of 
C'tterbeln  College  and  Harvard  Law  School, 
■ustee  of  The  Western  Reserve  Hlstonc.il 
Society  and  President  of  The  Early  Settlers 
.Association  Of  The  Western  Reserve) 
Ihrougli  the  courtesy  of  the  Shaker  Sav- 
ing i  .^ssoc^atlon.  this  article  is  reprinted 
froi  a  the  Ohioana  Quarterly,  Columbus, 
Oh:o.  issue  of  Winter  1971,  volume  14,  luim- 
ber  4. 

The  small  brown  book  I  bought  at  a  sec- 
ond hand  sale,  History  of  Hymns  and  Au- 
tho's  by  L.  F.  Mellen,  revealed  the  surpris- 
ing Information  that  the  WTlter  of  the  words 
of  the  world-famous  h>inn,  God  Be  With  You 
'Til  We  Meet  Again,  once  lived  in  Cleveland 
and  is  burled  in  Cleveland's  Lakevlew  Ceme- 
teri . 

B  ere  Rev.  Jeremiah  Eames  Rankin  lies 
bur.ed  in  a  grave  with  a  humble  marker, 
whi:h    reads:    "Jeremiah    E.    Rankin    1828- 


This 


renowned  minister  is   buried   In   the 
cen^etery  plot  of  Harvey  D.  Ooulder.  wealthy 
who   was    the   outstanding   ad- 
Ity  lawyer  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
.  Goulder'3  sumptuous  home.   1561   Eu- 
.\venue,  became  Rankin's  Cleveland  ad- 
The  story  e.xplaining  how  Rankin  hap- 
to  write  his  famous  hv-rrm,  and  to  take 
residence   In  Goulder's  home,  and  later 
)urled  In  his  cemetery  lot.  is  a  fa^clnat- 
one. 

New  England  states  figured  proml- 
nenkly  in  Rankin's  early  life.  He  was  born 
Thornton,  New  Hampshire,  January  2. 
.  In  a  Congregational  minister's  home. 
848,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  graduated 
Mlddlebury  College,  Vermont.  Later 
c^lebury  bestowed  a  D.D.  and  a  L  L  D.  on 
He  received  his  theological  training  at 
Andover's  Seminary,  Massachusetts,  class  of 
185' 
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kin^ 
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1869,  Washington,  D.C.  became  Ran- 
home.  Here  he  became  a  national  and 
rnatlonal  figure  as  "a  preacher,  author. 
collfcge  president,  the  personal  friend  of  four 
pre;  Idents"  (Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Benjamh;  Har- 
rtso  1.  William  McKlnley  and  Theodore 
Rocsevelt),  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  "probably  the  best  known 
minister  of  the  Consregatlonal  faith". 
He  held  a  pastorate  In  the  Capital  j  First 
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Congregational  Church.  Here  the  handsome, 
dynamic  Rankin  preached  for  about  fifteen 
years,  attracting  a  large  congregation  and 
important  public  offlciais. 

Sunday  nights  Rankin  held  gospel  meet- 
ings, and  for  these  tiiere  was  need  lor  a 
benediction  hymn— a  son^;  in  i  onclade  Chris- 
tian gatherings.  For  this  pu.poee  he  wrote 
ills  now-famoiLs  hymn,  God  Be  With  You 
Til  We  Mt-et  Again.  It  was  first  sung  ai  one 
uf  these  Sunday  evening  services,  and  pub- 
lished 1880,  m  a  song  book,  Golden  Bella, 
which  he  edited 

People  were  certain  tiiat  sume  emotional 
or  romantic  sei;. 'ire  liLspired  Kankin  to  write 
•-h;-.  h;.  run.  Hi.'  i  jected  thai,  sayluii  It  "was 
the  product  of  cool  purpose.  "  It  has  t)€eir 
called  "the  hymn  that  was  taken  from  the 
dictionary,"  and  one  based  on  "etymology." 

Since  a  benediction  involves  a  parting — a 
•good-bye" -Rankin  referred  to  the  diction- 
ary for  the  meaning  of  "good-bye".  He  was 
surpriieU  at  the  original  definition  from 
which  It  had  changed  Into  a  perfunctory 
phrase.  "Good-bye"  is  a  contraction  of  "God 
be  With  Ye."  In  his  hymn,  Rankin  has  re- 
stored "good-bye  "  to  Its  religious  meaning. 

He  '.vrote  the  uiie  stanza.  Then  the  52  year 
old  clert^yinaii  searched  for  someone  to  write 
A  tune  for  It.  He  sent  the  stanza  to  two  com- 
posers. One.  C.  C.  Converse,  was  already 
famous  for  Ins  song  What  A  Friend  Wc  Hait 
In  Je^Uf:.  The  other  composer,  unku'iwn.  was 
William  G.  Tomer,  then  in  charge  of  mu.sic 
at  the  Capitals  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Rankin  chose  the  melody  of  the  un- 
.t:r.ow!i  composer,  because  it  was  so  perfectly 
vvedded  to  his  '.vords.  After  his  blind  churcii 
organist.  J.  W.  Bischoff.  had  made  some  mi- 
nor changes,  Rankin  then  wrote  the  other 
seven  stanzas. 

What  was  responsible  for  Rankin's  hymn 
becoming  known  throughout  the  world?  Not 
his  own  church!  He  said  that  except  for  the 
Sunday  night  service.  It  wa-s  almost  never 
Hing  there,  but  that  the  Methodists  at  the 
Ocean  Grove,  N  J.  camp,  began  to  glorify  it. 
Se\t  it  uas  adopted  by  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement  and  became  a  favorite  of 
young  people.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  founder  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  said  that  it  followed  him 
as  a  benediction  hymn  around  the  world. 

The  hymn  « as  published  in  that  cele- 
brated English  hymnal  Sacred  Songs  and 
Solos,  edited  by  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  American 
evangelical  singer  of  the  world-renowned 
American  evangelist,  Dwlght  L.  Moodv.  While 
HI  Seoul.  In  1970.  I  found  Rankin's  hvnm 
iranslafed  into  the  Korean  language. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  recount  the 
Loui:tIess  dramatic  situations  In  which  Ran- 
kin's l;ymn  has  been  used — as  In  Memphis, 
when  3,000  people,  bidding  goodby  to  Presl- 
de;:t  Theodore  Roosevelt,  spontaneously 
bur^t  into  the  song;  or  during  the  Boer  War. 
■■vhen  ihe  British  soldiers  used  number  "494" 
as  a  pass.i,ord,  which  wa.s  the  hymn's  number 
:n  Sankcy's  famous  hymnal. 

In  1889  Rai'.kin  b^'came  president  of  How- 
ard University.  Frederick  Douglass,  eloquent 
Negro  leader,  said.  "He  has  done  more  to 
secure  the  rights  of  my  race  than  all  the 
legislation  of  Congress." 

In  1902,  because  of  falling  health.  Dr.  Ran- 
kin resigned  Ho^vard  University's  presidency 
and  moved  to  Cleveland  to  live  with  his 
daughter,  Mary  Rankin  Ooulder,  who  In 
Washington  had  married  Cleveland's  Harvey 
D.  Goulder,  in  1878. 

It  was  on  beautlftil  Euclid  Avenue  in  the 
palatial  Goulder  home  that  Rankin  spent 
liis  !a;t  days. 

The  Goulder  mansion  no  longer  stands, 
rodav  tha  premises  are  occupied  bv  an  auto- 
mobile dealer. 

Rankin  died  of  pnemnoiUa  on  his  50th 
•A-eddl'.ig  anniversary.  November  28,  1904,  at 
the  age  of  76.  At  his  funeral  in  Cleveland 
two  days  later,  a  quartette  sang  God  Be 
With  You  'Til  We  Meet  Again.  He  was  buried 
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m  the  lot  of  his  distinguished  son-in-law, 
Harvey  D.  Goulder. 

Dr.  Richard  Storrs  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  ac- 
claimed the  "model  preacher  of  America," 
,<.rote:  "Tlie  greatest  prlvUege  which  God 
ever  gives  to  His  children  upo:i  earth,  and 
which  He  gives  to  comparatively  few  is  to 
write  a  noble  Christian  hymn,  to  be  accepted 
by  the  churches,  to  be  sung  by  reverent  and 
loviiig  hearts  in  different  lands,  and  in  dif- 
ferent toiigues." 

Dr.  Rankin  had  been  given  this  "greatest 
privilege." 


LIBERIA:   SESQUICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

xMr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  impor- 
tant events  of  direct  interest  to  the  United 
States  took  place  in  the  West  African 
country  of  Liberia  in  January,  The  first 
was  the  inauguration  of  Liberia's  19th 
President,  William  R.  Tolbert,  Jr..  Janu- 
aiy  :i.  Following  the  death  of  his  eminent 
predecessor,  President  William  Y.  S.  Tub- 
man, in  July,  the  then  'Vice  President  Tol- 
bert succeeded  to  the  presidency  in  a 
peaceful  and  constitutional  change.  Con- 
scious of  the  historic  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Liberia,  I  take  great 
pleasiu-e  in  congratulating  President  Tol- 
bert, the  Libcrian  Government,  and  peo- 
ple on  tliis  significant  occasion  which 
manifest'^  the  political  and  economic 
stability  Liberia  enjoys  and  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  President  Tolbert. 

Tlie  second  event  was  the  sesquicen- 
lennial  celebration  on  January  7  of 
Liberia's  founding  by  American  freemen 
in  1822.  During  the  first  100  years  of 
Liberia's  existence,  Liberia  defended  Its 
independence,  struggling  against  at- 
tempts— some  successful  to  encroach  on 
its  ten-itory,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  an  ally  in  the  Second 
World  War.  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  a  leader  in  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity. 

The  fiiendship  between  the  United 
St.ites  and  Liberia  is  not  only  longstand- 
ing but,  more  importantly,  based  on 
Liberia's  very  early  beginnings.  Our 
mutuality  of  interests  and  concerns  re- 
flects our  historic  ties.  As  Liberia  cele- 
brates a  century  and  a  half  of  longevity 
and  of  signal  accomplishments  in  nation- 
building,  I  share  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
people  of  Liberia  and  wish  them  and  their 
nation  every  success  in  the  years  ahead, 
and  hope  that  the  strong  bonds  of 
friendship  between  Liberians  and  Ameri- 
cans will  continue  to  prosper. 


TAX  DOLLARS  SQUANDERED  BY 
HUD  IN  ST.  LOUIS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  April  15 
and  the  income  tax  deadline  draw  near, 
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taxpayers  wUl  not  find  it  reassuring  to 
read  how  over  200  million  of  their  tax 
dollars  went  down  the  drain  in  an  en- 
vironmental housing  experiment  in  St. 
Louis. 

I  include  this  most  interesting  report 
by  Shirley  Scheibla,  as  contained  in  the 
January  24,  1972,  issue  of  Barron's: 

ST.  Louis  Blues — Over  $200  Million  in  U.S. 
Housing   Subsidy   Is  Down   the   Drain 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 
Washington. — George  Romney,  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urbaii  Development  (HtJD), 
recently  ordered  a  start  on  demolition  of 
the  huge  $52  million  Prultt-Igoe  public  hous- 
ing project  in  St.  Loul.'-..  In  which,  owing 
to  vandalism  and  crime,  all  but  10  of  33 
buildings  stand  vacant  and  sealed  tip.  He 
called  for  demolition  of  two  of  Us  11 -story 
buildings  to  test  various  techniques.  (The 
order  came  two  days  after  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  complained  to  Barron's  that 
the  first  article  In  this  series,  on  Prultt-Igoe, 
gave  an  erroneous  Impression  that  demoli- 
tion tests  would  begin  soon).  Thomas  Ccs- 
tello  of  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority  told 
Barron's  lie  expects  to  sign  a  contract  early 
this  week  and  tliat  the  demolition  of  the 
two  b'lildings  will  begin  immediately  there- 
after. 

EMBARRASSING   POSITION 

Meanwhile,  Secretary  Rnniney  finds  liini- 
self  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  bel'ig 
chided  by  his  own  officials  for  falling  to  take 
prompi  and  adequate  corrective  action  on 
HUD  reports  which  indicate  that : 

(1)  Besides  Pniitt-Igoe,  many  buildings 
ill  otlier  St.  Louis  public  housing  projects 
Increasingly  are  being  abandoned  and  sealed. 
Some  are  riddled  with  bullet  holes,  while 
pl'iimbing,  hardware  and  copper  have  been 
removed  by  vandals.  "If  present  tiends  con- 
tinue, "  much  of  the  city's  8,000-odd  public 
housing  units  soon  will  be  beyond  recovery. 

(2)  Though  many  slums  have  been  leveled, 
public  housing  hEis  not  been  built,  as  prom- 
ised, to  accommodate  those  made  homeless. 

(3)  Adequate  relocation  services  for  the 
housing  available  have  not  been  provided  as 
required  by  law. 

f4)  About  half  the  families  offered  public 
housing  refuse  to  move  into  It. 

(5)  Of  those  who  do  live  in  public  hous- 
ing, many  families  pay  no  rent,  and  others 
pay  either  too  little  or  too  much. 

(6)  HUD  money  has  been  used  to  under- 
take urban  renewal  without  the  fea.slble 
program  required  by  the  Housing  Act. 

(7)  Federally-financed  rehabilitation  ap- 
pears to  have  violated  federal  statutes  and 
HUD  rules  as  well  as  building  codes,  result- 
ing In  excessive  costs  and  shoddy  work, 

.Barron's  could  find  no  one  at  either  HUD 
headquarters  or  its  St,  Louis  office  who  knew 
exactly  how  much  money  HUD  has  poured 
into  St.  Louis.  Director  Elmer  Smith,  who 
opened  the  Department's  first  area  office  there 
in  August  1970,  said  that  until  then  HUD 
kept  track  of  spending  program-by-program, 
rather  than  on  a  clty-by-city  basis.  He  now 
is  compiling  figures  for  St.  Louis.  Meantime 
he  gave  Barron's  some  rough  estimates:  $80 
million  for  urban  renewal,  not  counting  proj- 
ects completed  In  the  early  'Fifties  before 
HUD  was  created;  $111  million  for  public 
housing  construction  (exclusive  of  land 
costs),  plus  annual  operating  subsidies, 
w-hlch  came  to  $2.5  million  for  the  last  fiscal 
year;  $16.5  million  for  model  cities;  $4.5  mil- 
lion for  code  enforcement,  demolition  and 
interim  assistance  grants. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  In  St.  Louis.  Daniel 
Bartlett  Jr.,  told  Barron's  he  is  investigating 
all  HUD  programs  In  the  city  and  so  far  has 
referred  11  cases  to  the  FBI.  "We  may  have 
people  making  false  statements  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  money,"  Mr.  Bartlett  de- 
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clared.  If  the  FBI  finds  evidence  of  this,  he 
said,  he  expects  to  start  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. He  also  foresees  civil  action  regarding 
other  irregularities. 

According  to  a  HUD  ofBclal,  a  grand  Jury 
Is  looking  Into  HUD  programs  In  St.  Louis. 
lEirgely  owing  to  the  agency's  failure  to  take 
decisive  action  after  irregularities  had  been 
brought  to  its  attention  over  a  year  ago. 

Source  material  for  the  various  Investiga- 
tions undoubtedly  wUl  come  from  HUD's  ow  n 
Comprehensive  Consolidated  Management 
Review  of  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority, 
covering  Novemt>er  30,  1970,  through  Decem- 
ber 11,  1970  (completed  May  4,  1971).  The 
study  found  that  all  public  housing  in  St. 
Louis,  except  for  the  Bieumeyer  and  Euclid 
Plaza  projects,  is  in  substandard  condition 
BJid  is  plagT.ied  by  Inadequate  caxe  and  pro- 
tection, vandalism  and  theft.  Conditions, 
added  the  Review,  "have  been  allowed  to 
reach  chaotic  propwrtlons," 

AXES   AND   SLEDGE   HAMMERS 

Here  axe  some  of  the  Review's  findings  re- 
garding the  Vaughn  Apartments,  composed 
of  28  buildings  of  nine  stories  each:  The 
flush  hollow  metal  dwelling  unit  doors  were 
found  to  be  in  various  states  of  disrei.>air  and 
vandalism.  Apparently  axes  and  sledge  liam- 
mers  have  been  used  to  damage  and  force 
entry.  In  addition,  numerous  bullet  holes 
were  noted  throughout  the  project.  .  .  .  Roof 
membranes  were  found  to  be  in  very  poor 
condition.  .  .  .  Tlie  original  copper  counter 
flashing  and  gravel  stops  have  t>€en  removed 
by  vandals,  and  this  has  contributed  to  the 
penetration  of  water  Into  the  top  level  of 
apartments.  No  evidence  was  found  that  any 
repairs  or  patching  has  been  done  to  allevi- 
ate this  problem. . . . 

COMPLETTE   BREAKDOWN 

"The  lack  of  security  to  unoccupied  and 
abandoned  dwelling  units  has  led  to  wide- 
spread vandalism  and  removal  of  essentia! 
equipment  such  bs  plumbing,  hardware, 
copper.  .  .  .  The  stairways  were  found  to  l>e 
fUtliy.  .  .  .  Exhaust  fans  were  .  .  100'.  in- 
operable. .  .  .  The  large  amount  of  tra.sh  and 
debris  in  halls,  carridors  and  stairwells  .  .  . 
indicates  a  complete  breakdown  in  the  cus- 
todial services  ...  Of  first  jjrlorlty  In  main- 
tenance Is  to  secure  unoccupied  dwellings, 
so  that  the  essential  services  of  heat  and 
water  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  elements 
and  result  in  flooding  and  freezing  such  as 
in  the  Prultt-Igoe  project." 

Of  the  high-rise  buildings  of  the  Darst- 
Webb  housing  project,  the  Review  deemed 
only  one  in  good  condition.  At  the  other 
structures,  it  found  severe  vandalism  and 
neglect,  with  five  buildings  completely  va- 
cated. At  the  nine  buildings  of  the  Cochran 
Apartments,  the  Review  found  that  use  of 
guards  reduced  vandalism.  Nevertheless,  It 
said  that  three  of  the  buildings  are  either 
closed  or  about  to  be.  "One  completely  va- 
cated building  was  noted  to  still  have  power, 
water  and  steam  service.  ...  All  of  the  fire 
hose  cabinets  .  .  .  have  been  vandalized  of 
l)rass  nozzles,  hose  and  door  assemblies." 

tJNSUCCESSFtTL     AT     EVICTIONS 

The  study  also  reported  "all  efforts  ...  to 
secure  evictions  from  public  housing  have 
been  unsuccessful.  It  appears  obvious  that 
until  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  can 
be  achieved,  more  and  more  tenants  will 
conclude  that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  continue 
to  pay  rent."  In  addition,  "while  the  Brooke 
Amendment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1969  re- 
quires that  HUD  pay  the  difference  between 
the  rent  charged  in  public  housing  and  25<~- 
of  Income,  adjustments  for  all  families  en- 
titled to  rent  reductions  have  not  been  com- 
puted. .  .  ." 

Back  In  November  1969,  Hazle  I.  Gibson, 
director  of  HtJD's  Relocation  Division,  wrote 
Fred  C.  Hottle  of  HUD's  Region  V  that  a 
review  of  records  of  93  families  displaced 
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during  the  year  ended  August  1969  .showed 
over  half  refused  public  housing.  She  said 
the  relocation  stall  believed  this  was  due 
chiefly  to  'the  apparent  black  eye  that 
Prultt-Igoe  has  presented  to  the  general 
public  concerning  all  public  housing."  Con- 
:-.equentIy  it  was  suggested  that  the  local  au- 
thorities "conduct  an  educational  pro- 
gram .  .  .  explaining  in  detail  the  application 
and  assignment  process,  the  benefiis  avaU- 
able  to  them,  particularly  financial,  if  ihey 
would  move  into  public  housing," 

On  March  3.  1970,  In  a  memo  to  HUD 
Regional  Administrator  ^W.  'W.  Collins,  H. 
Earl  Rxjfianianri  of  Region  'V  explained  that 
when  the  West  End  reliabllitation  project 
was  started,  it  was  estimated  that  1,468  fam- 
ilies would  be  displaced  and  that  1,300  new 
public  housing  imils  and  350  privately  built 
lew-Income  units  would  take  care  of  them. 
But  "since  that  time  relocation  housli^.g  has 
not  been  produced  in  accordance  with  these 
jjlans,  and  families  have  not  accept-ed  pub- 
lic housing.  .  .  .  Few  private  rental  or  sales 
housing  uiilts  have  been  made  available  .  .  . 
relocation  services  were  not  being  provided 
.IS  required  by  HUD  rules  and   repulatlons." 

(  HARCKS    V  .MLURE 

.\  HUD  memo  from  Relocation  Representa- 
tive Edgerton  A.  Taylor  to  Protrani  Manager 
Leonard  S,  Wel.ss  on  December  21,  1970, 
charged  that  relocation  operatior.s  in  the 
West  End  project  were  a  failure  It  added 
that  staff  requirements  for  the  local  plan- 
ning agency  i-.evcr  were  completely  filled  and 
noted  a  lack  of  training  and  planning  by 
those  on  the  staff  The  memo,  which  ran 
barely  one  ai:d  n  half  pages,  was  supposed  to 
ronstittite  the  review  of  relocation  required 
by  Section  105(c)(3)  of  the  Housing  Act 
HUD's  regional  counsel  ruled,  liowever.  that 
!t  did  not  meet  the  statutorv  requ:rements. 

Besides  financing  public  houslne  "hrough 
the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority.  HUD  also 
funds  the  Land  Clearance  Tor  Redevelopment 
Authorltv  of  the  City  of  St.  ly-juls  (LCRA) 
As  early  as  March  11,  1970,  a  HUD  audit  re- 
port ff  LCR.A.  co\ering  October  1.  1968.  to 
September  30  1969.  disclosed  the  disastrous 
local  conditions  Yet  a  HUD  attorney  ex- 
pressed concern  that  bv  June  30,  1971,  "ad- 
ministrative actions  have  not  been  com- 
pleted upon  the  audit  findings  "  On  July  2, 
1971.  Tlirnias  Corwin  of  HUD's  Finance  and 
Mortgage  Credit  Section  WTOte  Liowell  Johii- 
"on,  HUD  .Associate  Regional  Counsel,  about 
tlie  audit  covering  the  year  ended  September 
30,  1969.  "The  I'.udit  fii:dings  and  the  LA's 
written  replies,"  according  to  Mr.  Corwin, 
"have  been  re^iewed  and  discussed  in  sev- 
eral meetings  by  Area  Office  Personnel.  The 
results  of  these  dlscu-sslons  is  that  some  of 
the  cost  should  be  allowed  and  some  costs 
should  be  disallowed.  The  exact  amounts 
which  are  to  be  recommended  for  acceptance 
or  disallowance  have  not  been  determined." 

Tlie  report  found  that  "Due  to  inadequate 
planning  and  unsatisfactory  management 
practices,  the  (West  End  Urban  Renewal) 
Project  Is  In  serious  financial  condition  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  the  feasibility  oT  continuing 
this  project  should  be  reappraised  in  prompt 
and  concerted  manner.  w:th  appropriate  con- 
sideration given  to  determining  whether  the 
original  urban  renewal  objectives  of  this  proj- 
ect can  ever  be  attained  " 

riGURKS     OVFRSTATTD- 

The  West  End  project  was  launched  In 
1965;  at  the  time  of  the  audit,  more  than  lialf 
of  the  time  for  completing  the  venture  had 
elapsed,  and  75'"  of  the  budgeted  fund.s  of 
$25  million  had  t>een  spent,  but  only  188% 
of  the  rehabilitation  had  been  arcom- 
pltshed.  Indeed,  only  61  T  of  the  necessary 
land  had  i^een  acquired  Morenver,  the  study 
said  even  that  flgtire  might  be  overstated,  be- 
cause "properties  are  continuously  being  va- 
cated, vandalised  and  boarded  up,  and  the 
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Aithorlty  may  have  no  other  alternative  but 
to  acquire  and  demolish  them." 

Today,  according  to  HUT)  St.  Ixiuls  Director 
Srilth,  all  the  money  Is  gone,  and  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  work  is  completed.  Es- 
te  islve  vadallsm  has  required  much  demoll- 
tl(  a  instead  of  rehabilitation.  According  to 

•ecent  report  to  HUD  by  the  architectural 
of    Skldmore.    Owings    &    Merrill,    the 

t  of  the  residents  are  leaving  the 
.  and  the  value  of  the  land  has  declined 

-iboiit  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  when  the 
project  began.  To  finance  the  project.  HUD 
an  outright  grant  of  $20  million  and 
agt-eed  to  back  $10  million  worth  of  housing 
bonds. 
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According  to  the  audit  report,   the   West 

project  began  with  the  rehabilitation  of 

dwelling  units.  The  auditors  found  that 

Authority,  with  HUD  financing,  awarded 

contracts  for  a  total  price  of  $335,826. 

it  did  so  before  completing  plans  and 

without  including  all  known  work  items.  As 

suit,  subsequent  change  orders  upp^d  the 

price    to    $470,884,    "and    thereby 

ted  the  advantages  of  competitive  bld- 

."  Moreover,  no  detailed  cost  estimates 

made  prior  to  the  change  orders,  which 

e  not  executed  until  the  work  w.v  either 

tantlally  or  totally  complete,"  Again,  on 

contract    for    S283  5,58    wi-h    Right    Craft 

ilders.  the  Authority  "priced  change  orders 

wing    15'%    for    profit    and    overhead    on 

ntracted  change  work  rather  than  the 

limitation  stipulated  in  the  contract." 

DUPLICATE     ORDERS 

HUD  review  also  disclosed  that  in  the 

;ht  Craft  contract,  "various  items  of  work 

the   basic    contract    were    duplicated    in 

change  orders,  and  work  items  included  in 

change  orders  were  duplicated  in  sub- 

uent  chanse  orders.  As  a  result,  the  con- 

ctor  received  duplicate  compensation  for 

same  work." 

addition.  Inspections  of  propertie.s  re- 

iiiitated    by    Right    Craft    "disclosed    166 

:_ances   of  contract   work   which   was    nor 

"ormed  and  58  instances  where  materials 

:  did  not  complv  with  contract  speclflca- 

vs  or     where  the  workmanship  was  un- 

.5f.ictory.  Althoueli  not  as  numerous,  sim- 

deficiencles  were  disclosed  in  the  Inspec- 

1   of   the   properties   rehabilitated    under 

itract  Nos.  95  and  96"   (for  S101.586  and 

.739     with     BllTwell     Construction     Co.). 

3,  Right  Craft  was  paid  "for  securltv  serv- 

whlch  either  were  not  provided  or  were 

Heated." 

Dntlni;lng  its  chronicle,  'he  report  noted 
'  instances  In  the  West  End  project  in 
ch  Interim  Inspections,  even  though  re- 
-ured  by  HUD  rules,  had  no'  been  made 
ing  construction  to  ascertain  that  it  was 
le  done  in  conformance  with  contracts, 
ispec'lrns  of  seven  properties;  rehablU- 
*d  by  SLCRC  revealed  that  al!  violated 
serty  rehablUtaMon  standards.  Some  of 
deficiencies  noted  included  a  porch  roof 
'mn  leaning,  rain  water  running  into  a 
?  "ment  floor,  a  corner  dov.-n.?pout  rusted 
1  holes  at  the  point  of  connection  to 
gutter,  and  failure  to  replace  part  of  a 
basement  ceiling  removed  by  an  electrician 
escribing  SLCRC  as  'a  non-profit  orga- 
ition  that  hires  hard-core  unemployed 
trainees  In  the  construction  field,"  the 
rept^rt  declared:  "This  contractor  ,  ,  ,  may  not 
been  qualified  to  do  rehabilitation 
.  .  .  Because  of  the  tvpe  of  emplovees 
hir4d  by  the  SLCRC.  we  believe  -he  LA 
thoritv)  acted  Imprudently  in  award- 
rehabilitation  contracts  without  first 
ling  a  positive  determination  as  to 
wh(  ther  the  contractor  was  qualified."  While 
!  Authority  eventually  removed  the  SLCRC 
its  list  of  approved  contractors,  the 
repdrt  declared  the  work  done  indicated  a 
"serous  lack  of  management  controls  over 
reh!  billtatlon  activities." 
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LAW  srrr 

A  suit  to  enjoin  further  HUD  funding  for 
the  West  End  project  has  bee;i  brought  by 
black  citizens  and  two  neighborhood  groups, 
the  West  End  Community  Conference  and 
the  West  Neighborhood  Advisory  Committee 
Inc. 

In  a  memo  on  the  case  last  July,  Arthur  J. 
Gang,  Assistant  General  Coun.sel  of  HUD 
for  litigation,  wrote  that  "the  Secretary's 
litigation  posture  could  be  substantially  im- 
proved by  taking  additional  measures  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  program  In  this 
area  by  applying  sanctions  unless  improve- 
ments are  made  on  a  specific  time  sched- 
ule." He  warned  that  otherwise,  HUD  might 
be  forced  to  take  action  by  c.iurt  decree. 

On  September  29,  HUD  suspended  for  90 
days  the  acquisition  and  selling  of  land  and 
iiUtiatlon  of  capital  improvements  in  the 
project  without  specific  HUD  approval, 
'.vhich  so  far  ha.s  not  been  forthcoming.  The 
stispensioii  now  has  been  extended  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  to  enable  Secretary  Romney, 
after  Congress  reconvenes,  to  meet  with  the 
two  Missouri  Senators,  Stuart  Symington 
and  Thomas  Eagleton,  and  the  three  mem- 
bers who  represent  parts  of  St.  Louis,  Reps. 
William  L.  Clay,  James  W.  Symington  and 
Leonor   Sullivan. 
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GEORGE  McGOVERN  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
article  concerning  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN,  of  South  Dakota,  appeared  in 
the  Pro?res.sive  recently.  The  text  of  that 
article,  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, follows: 

fProm    the    Proeres.slve,    March    1972 1 
George  McGovern  for  President 

It  was  just  a  year  ago.  March,  1971,  Issue, 
that  the  Editors  of  The  Prngr,ssire  welcomed 
Senator  George  McGovern's  refreshingly  un- 
ambiguous announcement  of  his  candidacy 
for  the  Democratic  Party  nomination  for 
President.  We  did  not  endorse  him  then:  for 
us  It  was  a  time  to  listen  and  learn.  Now,  a 
year  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  prim.aries.  it 
is  a  time  for  decision.  We  support  Senator 


McQovern  without  reservation.  He  stood  tall 
when  he  stood  alone  a  year  ago;  he  stands 
even  taller  now  In  a  field  of  candidates  that 
has  proliferated  so  remarkably  during  the 
past  year.  So  tall,  said  Julian  Bond,  that  he 
rises  "head  and  shoulders"  above  all  his  op- 
ponents. 

What  we  find  so  admirable  in  Senator  Mc- 
Govern  is  not  only  his  superb  record  In  pub- 
lic office,  not  only  the  power  ai:d  depth  of  his 
indictment  of  things  as  they  are  in  a  system 
and  society  stacked  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Establishment;  what  also  compels  us  to 
McGovern's  side  Is  that  unlike  many  candi- 
dates, he  dares  propose  specific  alternative'; 
to  present  policies — and  to  make  them  radical 
enough,  to  use  that  word  in.  Its  most  affirma- 
tive sense,  to  strike  at  the  ronts  of  the  urcent 
problems  that  confront  us  George  McGovern 
is  not  content  to  curse  the  darkness;  he  is 
forever  lighting  candles  to  illuminate  the  pro- 
gressive path  he  proposes  to  follow  should  he 
become  President. 

The  overriding  i.?sue  In  this  campaign  di- 
vides those  who  would  prop  up  the  status  quo 
and  those  who  are  committed  to  nothing  less 
than  the  reversal  of  the  nation's  priorities. 
We  are  summoned  in  this  year  of  decision  to 


choose  whether  we  shall  go  on  tinkering  and 
temporizing  in  the  face  of  the  now  not-so- 
dlstant  rumblings  of  disaster — or  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  harness  all  our  resources  and 
all  our  energies  in  a  great  national  effort  to 
achieve  a  society  that  provides  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American,  and  a  society 
which  seeks  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
rather  than  mindlessly  increase  the  quantity 
of  goods. 

Alone  among  the  candidates,  McQovem 
has  come  forward  with  a  wide-ranging  pro- 
gram of  creative  proposals  designed  to  achieve 
this  goal.  Not  for  him  the  bland  generalities 
and  the  platitudinous  hokum  cranked  out  by 
professional  ghost  writers  His  campaign 
speeches,  like  his  record  In  the  Senate,  reveal 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  homework  in  dig- 
ging for  the  causes  of  our  crisis  and  in  pro- 
posing a  specific.  hope-Inspiring  program  to 
meet  that  crisis.  Not  for  him  the  all-things- 
to-all-men  approach  of  the  conventional  poli- 
tician straddling  his  portable  fence.  McGov- 
ern dares  to  speak  truth  to  power,  to  chal- 
lenge the  forces  of  special  privilege  bv  advo- 
cating fundamental  change. 

One  need  only  turn  to  the  Senator's  record 
in  opposing  the  militarization  of  American 
foreign  policy  to  Judge  the  range  of  his  at- 
tack, the  depth  of  his  alternative,  and  the 
courage  with  which  he  bucks  the  brass.  Not 
content  to  strike  out  In  the  usual  vague 
terms  against  the  swollen  Pentagon  budget, 
McGovern  has  come  forward  with  a  detailed 
substitute  to  the  Nixon  Administration's 
proposal  for  soaring  military  spending.  What 
other  candidate  has  bothered  or  dared  to  go 
beyond  the  most  generalized  comment  on 
arms  spending? 

All  his  opponents,  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  have  "promised  new  priorities— new 
money  for  such  urgent  problems  as  educa- 
tion, housing,  transportation,  environmen- 
tal protection,  and  poverty." 

But,  he  correctly  added,  "whether  thev 
come  from  candidates  or  from  Nixon  apolo- 
gists, the  talk  of  new  priorities  Is  no  more 
than  empty  talk  without  a  plan  to  find  the 
funds  to  make  them  possible."  McGovern  has 
made  it  clear  that  much  of  the  needed  reve- 
nue could  be  obtained  by  his  proposals  to 
eliminate  the  multi-billion  dollar  Livers  of 
fat  m  the  military  budget,  and  by  closing 
the  tax  loopholes  which  enable  special  in- 
terests to  escape  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
load. 

Step  by  step,  Senator  McGovern  shows  how 
his  military  budget  would  cut  total  appro- 
priations for  the  Pentagon  by  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  and.  said  the  much  decorated  World 
War  ir  bomber  pilot,  still  leave  the  United 
States  with  enough  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces  "to  fully  protect  this  country."  His 
alternative  defense  btidget  runs  to  fifty-six 
pages  of  statistical  data,  solidly  reasoned 
analyses,  and  hard-boiled  judgments.  We 
plan  to  review  It  In  an  early  Issue. 

The  difference  between  his  budget  and  the 
one  presented  by  the  Pentagon,  McGovern 
emphasized  Is  that  "between  conservatism 
and  paranoia,"  between  a  "buy-when-we- 
need"  approach  and  a  "wasteful  arms  race." 
"Paranoia  consists  of  thinking  we're  stronger 
when  we  can  kill  the  enemy  ten  times  over 
Instead  of  killing  the  enemy  five  times  over." 

Senator  McGovern's  commitment  to  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  In  military  spending  and 
a  major  overhaul  of  our  entire  security  sys- 
tem is  no  stidden  conversion  Induced  by  po- 
litical ambition  In  a  Presidential  election 
year.  The  Senator  began  to  dispute  the 
sacredness  of  the  military  budget  In  his  first 
year  In  the  Senate.  His  history,  corroborated 
by  the  record.  Is  this: 

"Why  back  In  1963  I  challenged  the  mili- 
tary budget."  McGovern  points  out.  "I  started 
offering  amendments  then,  calling  for  sub- 
?;tantlal  cuts.  I  challenged  the  whole  assump- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department  that  you 
meastire  the  defense  of  a  country  In  military 


terms  only,  and  I  argued  that  you  had  to 
began  to  develop  a  criterion  of  defense  which 
includes  some  measure  of  how  strong  we  are 
in  education.  In  health;  how  strong  the  econ- 
omy is;  what  Is  the  condition  of  the  cities; 
what  are  the  relations  between  varlotis  groups 
in  our  society — are  they  at  peace  with  each 
other  or  do  we  have  an  internal  war  going 
on  that  weakens  the  country  as  much  as  any 
threat  from  abroad?" 

And,  McGovern  has  correctly  noted,  "All 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  these  other 
Democratic  candidates  for  President  were 
voting  for  every  appropriation  the  Defense 
Department  sent  to  the  Hill.  I  was  voting 
consistently   to   redtice   military   outlays." 

Senator  McGovern's  attack  on  the  con- 
stantly expanding  Pentagon  budget  has  been 
motivated  by  a  double  purpose:  (1)  to  strike 
at  the  growth  of  American  imperialism  and 
its  Indispensable  ally,  the  militarization  of 
US.  foreign  policy,  and  (2)  to  divert  billions 
of  dollars  to  meeting  the  social  and  economic 
rliallenge  here  at  home. 

For  example,  In  the  bitterly  controAersial 
field  of  welfare,  McGovern  was  not  content 
to  criticize  the  Inadequacies  of  Presideni 
Nixon's  family  welfare  program.  Instead,  he 
came  up  with  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
President's  plan.  The  South  Dakota  Dem- 
ocrat, whose  searching  Inquiries  into  tlio 
scandal  of  poverty  in  America  have  provided 
him  with  excellent  insight  Into  the  plight 
of  the  poor,  proposes  to  have  the  Tfnlted 
States  adopt  the  baF;!c  welfare  device  long 
since  instituted  in  every  other  Industrial 
nation — a  universal  children'.';  allowance.  He 
suggests  a  payment  of  .*50  to  $65  a  month 
per  child — a  sum  sufficient  to  lift  many  fam- 
ilies out  of  the  poverty  bracket. 

In  addition.  Senator  McGovern's  compre- 
hensive program  calls  for  a  guaranteed  Job 
at  a  decent  wage  for  every  able-bodied  cit- 
izen of  working  ape:  expanded  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits,  and  a  Federally  administered 
public  assistance  plan  for  those  few  who 
would  still  be  In  need  of  additional  income 
to  escape  from  grinding  poverty.  Unlike  the 
President's  program.  Senator  McGovern's  en- 
visions the  total  elimination  of  hard-core 
poverty,  while  Mr.  Nixon's  wottld  merely  pro- 
vide new  palliatives  to  the  perpetunllv  poor 

Critics  have  dismissed  the  McGovern  plan 
as  "unreallstically  expensive."  The  children's 
allowance  would  cost  an  estimated  .$10  bil- 
lion In  the  first  year,  and  the  cost  of  the  total 
proeram  would  amoiint  to  about  $35  hiuior 
a  year  by  1976.  But.  as  the  Senator  has  em- 
phasized, the  entre  cost  could  readily  be 
financed  by  bringing  the  military  budget 
down  to  the  more  sensible  size  he  proposes 

On  another  ma1or  domestic  front.  Senator 
McGovern.  again  alone  among  the  contenders 
for  the  I*resldency.  was  deeply  concerned 
from  the  beglnnlne  of  our  miserable  war  in 
Vietnam  that  the  United  States  would  be 
faced  with  an  employment  crisis  and  eco- 
nomic .slowdown  when  the  war  ended  Eight 
years  ago.  with  the  same  remarkable  fore- 
sieht  he  showed  In  opposing  the  war  Itself. 
he  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  have  re- 
quired defense  and  space  contractors  to  im- 
dertake  conversion  planning  as  a  condition 
of  doing  business  with  the  Government.  More 
recently,  he  sponsored  a  New  National  Con- 
version Act  providing  that  12.5  per  cent  of 
each  defense  contractor's  profits  should  be 
set  aside  as  a  reserve  and  used  either  to 
finance  the  contractor's  conversion  to  peace- 
time production  or  to  pay  benefit.s  to  work- 
ers who  might  suffer  hardship  during  the 
conversion. 

On  the  Issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  Itself,  Sen- 
ator McGovern.  of  course,  has  stood  out  In 
the  p.ack  of  Senators  .seeking  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination.  It  was  during  those 
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early  years  when  he  and  The  Progressive  were 
among  the  lonely  voices  raised  in  opposition 
to  the  war  that  we  came  to  know  him  and 
admire  him  for  his  courage  and  foresight. 
His  militant  opposition  to  the  war.  indeed, 
antedated  that  of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy. 
who  led  and  symbolized  the  peace  forces  in 
the  Presidential  primar>'  campaign  of  1968. 
Certainly  McGovern's  record  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  thobc  of  Senators  Edmund  Mu&- 
kie,  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  Henry  Jackson. 
Until  1969  there  was  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference among  those  three.  They  were  all 
Administration  supporters  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Mu£kie  '*as  said  that  he  had  some 
private  reservations  about  it,  but  it  was  Mc- 
Govern who  dared  express  them  publicly. 

It  13  not  even  wholly  accurate  to  say  that 
McGovern's  rivals  for  the  nomination  among 
his  Senate  colleageus  have  now  seen  tlie  light 
and  are  acting  and  speaking  accordingly. 
Ramsey  Clark,  writing  in  the  ADA  World, 
pointed  out  that  oiily  last  October  Muskie 
and  Humphrey  voted  against  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Mike  Gravel  to  prohlbr 
bombing  of  Indochina  (except  where  the 
President  determines  that  such  actjvitv  war 
directly  related  to  safe  withdrawal  from  In.do- 
chlnal.  Clark  concluded:  "If.  late  in  1971.  a 
man  Is  still  voting  for  th.at  bombing,  then  I 
don't  really  think  he's  sensed  yet — and  that 
means  he's  an  awfully  slow  learner — what 
the  deep  national  anguish  over  the  war  In 
Indochina  really  is" 

On  the  related  Isstie  of  amnesty  for  those 
who  evaded  or  resisted  conscription  for  serv- 
ice In  Vietnam.  McGovern  still  stands  as  the 
only  candidate  who  has  declared  flatly  that  If 
he  were  President  he  would  not  only  end 
the  war  but  he  would  follow  that  with  a  dec- 
laration of  amnesty — an  Executive  Order 
covering  young  men  who  have  stood  up 
against  the  war  either  by  going  to  Jail  or  by 
going  Into  exile. 

The  contrast  between  the  South  Dakotan 
and  his  primary  campaign  foes  turned  up  in 
another  vital  area  of  foreign  pKJlicy:  the 
Mansfield  resolution  to  reduce  American 
forces  in  Western  Europe  by  fifty  per  cent. 
Jackson,  Humphrey,  and  Muskie  all  voted  to 
continue  American  forces  at  their  present 
level — twenty-seven  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  McGovern's  record 
decisively  confirms  his  Impeccable  creden- 
tials as  a  progressive  leader  at  the  very  mo- 
ment In  history  when  our  country  most 
urgently  requires  new  direction  and  new- 
leadership.  If  this  Is  so.  why  do  some,  indeed 
many,  forward-looking  Democrats  and  Inde- 
pendents who  admire  his  record  and  share 
his  convictions  hold  back  from  supporting 
the  South  Dakotan?  The  answer  for  many 
Is  simply  that  they  feel  he  does  not  have 
a  chance  to  win  and  that  It  Is  important  to 
be  practical  and  fight  for  someone  who  will 
be  able  to  overthrow  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

Some  of  our  best  friends  are  progressive 
Democrats  and  Independents  and  we  have 
listened  endlessly  to  their  lament  that  Mc- 
Govern "can't  win."  Indeed,  this  myth,  fos- 
tered by  some  political  writers,  has  achieved 
a  life  of  Its  own  as  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
But  recent  developments  combine  to  expose 
the  myth  for  what  It  Is 

EKirlng  the  past  two  month.s,  McGovern 
has  shown  that  he  commands  a  considerable 
following,  especially  among  the  progressive 
forces  in  the  Democratic  Party.  He  swept  the 
Massachusetts  Citizens  Presidential  Caucus, 
rated  by  The  Boston  Globe  as  "the  best  polit- 
ical workers  In  the  state,"  by  piling  tip 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  vote  of  2,600  pro- 
gressive Democrats  present  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  there  to  make  a  direct  ap- 
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peal  to  the  delegates.  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  1,350  delegates  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  New  Demo- 
cratic Coalition,  McGovern  captured  the 
endorsement  of  sixty-three  per  cent  of  the 
votes  on  the  first  ballot. 

On  the  same  weekend,  he  amassed  eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  votes  ca-^t  at  the  Florida 
caucus  of  the  Concerned  Democrat*,  and  he 
received  the  overwhelmhig  endorsement  Irom 
New  Tork  State's  New  Democratic  Coalition 
that  four  years  ago  supported  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy"  His  feat  of  rolling  up  sixty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  vote  at  the  Coalition's  state 
convention  led  McGovern  to  express  con- 
fidence that  the  New  York  state  delegation 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
would  be  committed  to  his  bid  for  the  nomi- 
nation in  July. 

While  this  showing  of  four  victorie-s  in 
four  contests  added  up  to  an  extraordinary 
expression  of  pnigresslve  support,  Semitoi 
McGovern  made  a  food  enough  Bhow,1ng  in 
the  two  Democratic  caucu.ses  held  In  Janu- 
ary to  cause  even  his  detractors  to  concede 
his  vote-petting  prowess.  In  the  Iowa  pre- 
cinct cauctises.  Senator  Mu.skle  won  the 
largest  share  of  the  delegates,  but.  reported 
The  New  Yoik  TimcT,  l:\  a  January  26  dis- 
p.itch  fr^-m  Des  M'Mnes:  "Tlie  Mct^rv-  of  the 
Maine  Democrat,  widely  considered  the 
front-runner  for  his  party's  Presidential 
nomination,  was  clouded  by  the  tmexpect- 
edly  stror.g  showing  of  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern," whose  vote-getting  ability  was 
shown  in  at  least  *his  Instance  to  be  seven 
times  bet'er  than  lils  most  recent  standing 
in  the  Gallup  Poll  Muskie  received  only  35.5 
per  cent,  even  with  the  backing  cf  Senator 
Harold  Htighes,  Iowa's  most  poptilar  Demo- 
crat, and  McGovern  23  per  cent  with 
Humphrey,  McCarthy,  Chlsholm.  and  Jack- 
son trailing  far  behind  with  less  than  two 
per  cent  fcir  each. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Arizona  j^ate  cauctisee 
gave  Muskie  first  place,  but  by  a  margin  far 
smaller  than  had  been  expected  in  view  of 
his  strong  support  by  organization  Demo- 
crats. New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  also 
did  better  than  had  t)een  expected.  But  It 
was  McGovern's  strength  at  the  rank  and 
file  le\el  'bat  led  to  T>:p  Clnistwn  Science 
Monilnr's  report,  that  "Muskie  enjoyed  the 
support  of  most  prominent  DemcK?rats  In  the 
state.  In  the  light  of  that,  Lind.say  and  Mc- 
Govern showed  well — McGovern  especially. 
McGovern  neither  had  the  Muskie  nniscle 
nor  the  Lindsay-style  media  campaign, 
Lindsay's  face  gazed  from  billboards  acroes 
the  state,"  but  he  won  "only  sixteen  more 
delegates  (out  of  500  chosen  to  the  state 
convention)  than  McGovern.  who  had  no 
media  campaign  at  all  The  McGovern  drive 
was  a  quiet  one.  behind  the  scenes,  and  it 
worked  surprisingly  well." 

Tliese  developments  In  six  widely  scat- 
tered states  represent  the  total  of  pKipular 
expression  In  this  campaien  up  to  the  lime 
we  went  to  press  In  mid-February.  Thev  go 
far.  In  our  judgment,  to  explode  the  myth 
that  McGovern  can't  win.  and  to  refute  the 
Insulting  non.sense  suggesting  that  the 
American  people  will  not  support  him  be- 
cati.se  he  is  "too  decent." 

Recently.  John  W,  Gardner,  chairman  of 
Common  Cause  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  people  "demand  that  the  candidates 
mention  the  unmentionable"  Tlie  "unmen- 
tionable" consists  of  the  l.sfues — as  ojiposed 
to  show-biz  humbug  that  has  become  such 
a  dominant  fixture  in  American  political 
campalgniiig  No  candidate  in  sight  has 
shown  a  wider  under.standing  of  the  Issues. 
a  greater  courage  to  rnl.se  them,  and  a  deeper 
wisdom  to  cope  with  them  than  George  Mc- 
Govern. He  has  earned  onr  support  He  de- 
serves vours  too. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

|N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

\Jlr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tuesday, 
FeDruary  29,  1972.  Ronald  J.  Glasser,  au- 
thor of  the  widely  acclaimed  book,  "365 
D£  ys,"  shared  the  Washington  Monthly's 
aniual  political  book  award  for  1971. 

jlasser's  book,  which  includes  his  ac- 
counts of  Vietnam  combat  as  he  heard 
it  lescribed  in  Japan  by  U.S.  casualties 
of  the  war,  was  recognized  along  with 
Ju  ian  K.  Prescott's  'A  History  of  the 
Mddem  Age." 
(5l£ 
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RONALD   GLASSER'S   BOOK, 
"365   DAYS"  WINS   AWARD 


asser's  book  is  reviewed  by  the  dis- 
ri^uished    American    author,    William 
ron    in    the    March    1972    Washing- 
Monthly.  I  can  add  nothing  to  Mr. 
s  sensitive  review  which  follows: 
The   Red   B.adce   of   Liter.attjre 

IBy  William  Styrom 
y  Is  It  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  In- 
tons  of  Journalism.  mo?t   of  It  ordl- 
y.  yet  such  a  small  amount  of  imaginative 
ture?    Could    this   be   merely   the   con- 
.latlon  of  a  negative  trend  which  began 
ng  the  Korean  War — a  conflict  which  also 
uced  little  that  was  notable  In  the  way 
ctlon.  drama,  or  poetry?  For  up  until  the 
t  two  decades  the  wars  America  engaged 
Droved  to  be  the  cataly.5t  for  memorable 
from  some  of  our  finest  writers.  In  the 
:  of  these  works — those  of  Whitman  and 
ville.  Hemingway.  Dos  Pas.so,  e.  e.  cum- 
!gs.     Mailer.    James    Jones — the    writers 
ed   possessed   by  an   almost   Eurlpidean 
to  demonstrate  the  eternal  tragedy  and 
y   of   warfare.   Its   persistence   as   a   mys- 
us  and  destructive  force  dwelllr.g  In  the 
,•  matrix  of  our  nature,  its  stupidity.  Us 
and  anguish,  and  the  glorious  hero- 
It  sometimes  calls  forth  In  spite  of  Itself, 
retrospect.  It  m.ay  be  that  both  the  ap- 
and    the   vUallty   of   these    novels   and 
s — and  cf  le.-^ser  yet  beautlfu'ly  crafted 
=;  like  John  Home  Bur.•^s'  n^vel  of  World 
II,  The  Go/Zcrv— had  to  do  with  a  kind 
■esldual   unconscious  romanticism.   After 
the  Civil  War  and  the  two  World  Wars  of 
century,    whatever    their    horrors    and 
fever  the  historical  blimders  and  Idiocies 
propelled    them    Into   being,   possessed 
1  aspects  which  could  make  an  Indlvld- 
s  participation  In  the  conflict  not  entlre- 
innble.  Both  Stephen  Crane  and  Hemlng- 
were    conscious    of    the    Insanity,    the 
allzatlon  of  war,  but  there  were  .still  a 
Idealistic    principles    embedded    In    the 
1    War   and   the   First   World   War.   thus 
ling  to  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  and 
I\areicell  to  Arms  certain  Ironies  and  con- 
Ictlor.s  which  helped  give  to  each,  finally 
mantle  and  tragic  resonance. 

!,s  possible,   then,   that   the  further  we 

Dve  ourselves  from  wars  in  which  a  ves- 

of    idealism    exists    or — to    put    It    the 

r  way  around — the   more  we  engage  In 

ng;   wars   which   approach   being   totally 

ved.  the  less  likely  we  are  to  produce 

jlnatlve    writing    which    contains    many 

:slble  outlines  of  humanity.  It  is  a  long 

.  both  historically  and  aesthetically,  from 

clear,  frightened,  distinctive  Identity  of 

hero  of  Stephen  Crane   (to  whom,  incl- 

:ally,   Ronald  J.   Olasser's  book   Is  dedl- 

)  to  the  blurred,  undifferentiated,  curl- 

y  one-dlmenslonaj  20th-century  victims 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wandering  or  staggering  through  the  Viet- 
namese landscape  of  363  Days:  yet  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  Glas-er's  great  skill  as  a  writer 
fchat  from  this  most  morally  loathsome  of 
■vars,  which  has  la  some  wav  degraded  each 
person  who  has  been  touched  by  it,  he  has 
fashioned  a  m^oving  account  about  tremen- 
dous courage  and  often  immeasurable  suffer- 
ing. It  Is  theref.3re  a  valuable  and  redemptive 
work,  providing  as  it  does  a  view  of  the  war 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  man  who  has 
not  only  been  there  but  has  himself,  obvl- 
ou.sly,  seen  and  suffered  much. 

Glasser  is  a  physician,  a  former  Army  ma- 
jor who  found  himself  assigned  in  1968  to  the 
U.S.  Army  hospital  at  Zama,  in  Japan.  It 
was  here  that  he  first  encountered  the 
evacuated  wounded  from  Vietnam,  "the 
blind  17-year-old3  stumbling  down  the  hall- 
way, the  shattered  high-school  football  play- 
er being  wheeled  to  physical  therapy." 
Trained  as  a  pediatrician.  Glasser  relates  how 
he  began  to  feel  a  special  empathy  for  these 
blown-apart,  uncomplaining.  sometimes 
hideously  mangled  casualties  of  war.  "I  soon 
realized,"  he  writes,  "that  the  troopers  they 
were  pulling  off  those  med  evac  choppers 
were  only  children  themselves,  ...  At  first, 
when  it  was  all  new,  I  was  glad  I  didn't 
know  them:  I  was  relieved  they  were  your 
children,  not  mine.  After  a  while.  I  changed." 
In  the  act  of  changing,  in  the  proce.-s  of  bo- 
com.ag  Involved  with  these  boys,  Glasser 
listened  to  many  stories  about  the  horrors  of 
combat  In  Vietnam,  They  were  grim  stories 
mostly,  touched  with  the  cold  hand  of  mor- 
tality and  having  to  do  with  slow  or  sudden 
death  and  unspeakable  wounds,  yet  some  of 
the  tales  were  wildly  lmpr.^b.^.ble  and  overlaid 
by  the  graveyard  hilarity  that  inevitably  ac- 
companies any  chro:ilc!e  of  warfare. 

Recout.ted  In  a  dry.  dispassionate,  superbly 
controlled  and  Ironic  voice,  these  anecdotes 
mingle  at  random  with  Glac^.ser',-  own  vividly 
observed.  flr.st-hand  sketches  of  hospital  life 
in  Japan.  The  effect  Is  disorganized,  laconic, 
r.ither  unsettllngly  fragmentary,  until  one 
realizes  that  such  a  disjointed  technique  Is 
perfectly  suited  to  the  outlines  of  the  lunatic 
war  itself:  Its  greedy  purposeles-^ness.  Us 
manic  and  self-devourli;g  intensity.  Us  un- 
er.ding  tableau.x  of  helicopters  crashing  on 
missior.s  to  nowhere,  futile  patrols  ending 
in  bloody  slaughter,  Instantaneotis  death  In 
sr.me  remote  mess  area  miles  behind  the 
action.  Olasser's  yeoman  soldiers,  aided  by 
m^.dern  technology,  are  as  miserably  up  to 
their  necks  In  war  as  were  those  of  Shake- 
speare, They  trip  over  mines  and  are  reduced 
to  vegetables:  after  a  night  of  grisly  hand- 
to-hand  murder  they  are  enraged  when  the 
cook  runs  out  of  cornflakes:  they  nervou.sly 
cor.splre  to  kill  their  swinish  senior  offlcers, 
and  then  chicken  out.  These  awful  vignettes 
are  rendered  with  splendid  understatement. 
It  is  a  banal  and  senseless  war.  lacking  either 
heroes  or  a  chortis.  Perhaps  only  an  ear 
exquisitely  attuned  to  the  banal  and  sense- 
less, like  Olasser's,  could  do  Justice  to  such 
a  nlehtmare:  certainly  many  of  these  pages 
of  callow,  dyspeptic  dialogue — uttered  out  of 
young  souls  quite  trampled  down  with  de- 
spair and  fatigue — are  as  authentic  and  as 
moving  a  transcription  of  the  soldier's  true 
voice  as  any  written  in  recent  memory. 

But  if  the  war  has  been  a  war  made  up  of 
victims  and  has  been  denied  Ita  true  heroes. 
It  has  nonetheless  had  its  moments  of  great 
sacrifice  and  courage  in  the  face  of  incredi- 
ble suffering.  It  Is  through  Gia.^ser's  calm, 
unsentimental  revelation  of  such  moments 
that  we  are  able  to  shake  off  some  of  the 
horror  with  which  these  pages  are  so  often 
steeped  and  to  see  ,??.5  Day  as  the  cleaning 
and  redemptive  document  it  is.  Nearly  all  of 
Olasser's  stories  of  combat,  although  ad- 
mittedly second-hand  (as  was  The  Red  Badge 
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of  Courage),  are  remarkable  miniature  por- 
traits  of  men  at  war.  It  Is  In  the  hospital 
episodes,  however,  where  the  force  of  Olasser's 
professional  concern  melts  with  the  compas- 
sion and  sensibility  of  a  gifted  storyteller 
that  we  are  given  scenes  of  wrenching  power. 

In  the  last  story  In  the  book.  Major  Ed- 
wards, a  doctor  In  the  hospital  burn  unit 
is  faced  with  the  hopeless  task  of  saving  a 
young  soldier  cruelly  burned  across  80  per 
cent  of  his  body.  The  tale  is  simple,  the 
situation  uncomplicated;  a  dedicated  physi- 
cian, through  no  other  motive  than  that 
resulting  from  the  mighty  urge  to  hold  back 
cU-ath,  trying  against  all  odds  to  salvage  some- 
one who  himself  Is  suffering,  without  com- 
plitint,  ecstasies  cf  pain.  Two  human  beings, 
then  locked  in  the  immemorial  struggle 
against  Inexplicable  fate.  Tliis  is  a  famUlar 
;iory  and  one  that  could  have  been  both 
clinical  and  cloying,  but  Olasser's  hand  is  so 
■sure,  his  eye  so  clear,  that  the  moment  of 
the  boy's  Imminent  death  and  his  last  cry 
to  the  dt>ctor — "I  don't  want  to  go  home 
alone" — seem  to  rise  to  form  a  kind  of  un- 
bearable epiphany  to  the  inhuman  waste 
and  folly  of  war. 

It  is  this  quality,  reverent  at  Us  best, 
enormously  touching  in  Us  concern  for  the 
simple  worth  and  decency  of  life,  that  gives 
^6.5  D:iys  Its  great  distinction  and  may  cause 
it — one  hopes — to  become  one  of  those  rare 
chronicles  we  can  use  to  help  alleviate  the 
killing  pain  of  this  war.  and  its  festering  dis- 
grace. For  It  shows  that  in  the  midst  of  their 
most  brutish  activity  there  is  a  nobility  in 
men  that  war  itself  cannot  extinguish.  As 
Glasser  says,  in  one  of  the  most  poignant  of 
his  pas.sages.  .ibout  the  'medics":  "In  a 
■vvorld  of  suffering  and  death,  Vietnam  Is  like 
Walt  Disney  True-Life  Adventure,  where  the 
young  are  suddenly  left  alone  to  take  care  of 
the  young.  ...  A  tour  of  Nam  is  12  months; 
It  is  like  a  law  of  nature.  The  medics,  though, 
stay  on  line  only  seven  mcnthr.  It  is  not  due 
to  the  good  will  of  the  Army,  but  to  their 
discovery  that  seven  months  is  about  all 
these  kids  can  take.  After  that,  they  start 
getMng  freaky,  cutting  down  on  their  own 
water  and  food  so  they  cn.n  carry  more  medi- 
cal supplies:  stealing  plasma '  bottles  and 
walking  around  on  patrol  with  five  or  six 
pounds  of  glass  in  their  rucksacks;  writing 
parents  and  friends  so  they  can  buv  theli 
own  endotracheal  tubes  or  quite  stm.ply  re- 
fusing to  leave  their  units  when  their  'time 
i'l  Nam  Is  over. 

"And  so  It  goes,  and  the  gooks  know  It, 
They  will  drop  the  point,  trying  not  to  kill 
him  but  to  wound  him,  to  get  him  scream- 
ing so  they  can  get  the  medic  too.  Hell 
^ome.  Tliey  know  he  will." 


PRESS  SAYS  OMB  CUTS  UNDERMINE 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  beefed-up  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  continues  to  expand  its  perva- 
sive influence  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  independent  agencies  cre- 
ated by  Congress. 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Aug,  In  an  excellent 
study  and  analysis  in  an  article  in  the 
Sunday  Washington  Star,  points  out  that 
OMB  is  holding  a  heavy  hand  over  fund- 
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ing  of  the  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  are  legally  arms  of  the  Con- 
gress. Many  are  concerned  that  OMB 
virtually  dictates  to  our  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  commissions,  and  limits  their 
powers  and  effectiveness  by  budget  re- 
straints. The  OMB,  thus  continues  to  as- 
sume more  and  more  power  in  the  White 
House  bureaucracy. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Star  in  the  Record  here- 
with. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Sunday  Star, 
Feb.  27,  1972] 
Does  OMB  Undermine  Agency 

INDEPENDENCE.' 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

The  White  House-controUed  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  be  the  greatest  sin- 
gle factor  influencing  policies  of  the  seven  so- 
called  "Independent"  regulatory  agencies — 
even  more  of  a  factor  than  Congress — accord- 
ing to  hitherto  secret  figures  and  corre- 
spondence. 

The  figures,  which  show  Just  how  much 
OMB  has  been  trimming  from  the  budgets  of 
these  small  but  highly  sensitive  agencies — 
which  regulate  everything  from  plajies  and 
trains  to  communications  and  hot  new  stock 
Issues — have  been  made  available  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee. 

Such  figures,  along  with  correspondence 
from  top  officials  of  OMB  and  Its  predecessor, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  provide  a  rare  In- 
sight Into  how  the  activities  of  these  vital 
agencies  are  Influenced  by  Whit«  House 
budget  makers. 

The  agencies  are  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  budgets  of  all  these  agencies  total  only 
$155  million  out  of  a  total  federal  budget  of 
about  $230  billion.  But.  like  all  federal  agen- 
cies, their  budgets  are  sent  through  OMB 
before  reaching  Congress  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's  government-wide  request. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  these 
agencies,  which  are  not  really  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  like 
cabinet-level  departments,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  be  as  Independent  of  political  in- 
fluence as  possible,  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  White  House  office. 

Documents  made  available  by  the  agencies 
s'low  some  of  the  results  of  this  control  by 
OMB : 

The  deputy  director  of  OMB  sought  open- 
ly to  urge  the  CAB  to  cut  back  on  sub- 
sidles  to  local  service  airlines,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  policy  determination  left 
by  law  solely  to  the  agency's  five-member 
board. 

Sharp  reductions  made  by  OMB  In  addi- 
tional staff  sought  by  the  SEC's  Division  of 
Corporation  Finance  could  result  in  less  pro- 
tection for  Investors.  It  Is  this  division  that 
examines  all  registration  statements  for  new 
stock  issues  and  other  statements  made  by 
cirporations  to  be  certain  they  are  telling 
the  whole  truth  to  the  Investing  public. 
Additional  staff  members  would  have  sped  up 
the  currently  slow  registration  process. 

Personnel  cuts  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission were  aimed  by  OMB  at  commission 
activities  in  protecting  consumers  and  reg- 
ulating anticompetitive  activities  of  busi- 
nesses (these  could  include  mergers  and 
prle-flxlng  activities). 
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The  figures  from  these  agencies  show 
that  in  most  cases  their  budget  requests  are 
trimmed  sharply  by  OMB  and  less  so  by 
Congress,  In  some  Instances — the  ICC  and 
CAB  for  example — Congress  has  given  the 
agencies  more  than  the  administration  had 
.sought. 

LEGISLATIVE    POWERS 

So  pervasive  is  OMB  influence,  that  all  of 
these  agencies — with  the  exception  of  the 
ICC — must  submit  to  it  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion In  areas  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  the  experts. 

Further,  any  time  one  of  these  agencies 
v.-ants  to  issue  a  form  to  conduct  a  survey  in- 
volving more  than  10  companies  It  must  have 
OMB  authorization  to  Issue  the  form.  Even 
the  statements  made  by  the  commissioners 
themselves  before  a  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations subcommittee  were  examined  by 
OMB — ^although  there  appears  to  be  some 
question  whether  OMB  censored  or  otherwise 
cleared  them. 

Much  of  this  influence  by  OMB  over  the 
regulatory  agencies  would  be  eliminated  un- 
der legislation  proposed  In  the  Senate  by  Lee 
Metcalf,  D-Mont.,  and  In  the  House  bv  Rep 
John  Dlngell,  D-Mlch.  Tl:ie  bills  would  allow 
the  seven  regulatory  agencies  to  send  their 
budgets;  directly  to  Congress,  bv  passing 
OMB. 

Metcalf,  whose  subcommittee  Is  holding 
hearings  on  the  legislation,  believes  there's  a 
continuing  threat  to  the  independence  of 
these  agencies  because  of  OMB  action  on 
their  budgets. 

■SEVEEELV    HANDIC.IPPED" 

■  Projects  and  surveys  and  policing  of  the 
vitrlous  industries  with  which  they're  con- 
cerned have  been  so  severely  handicapped  by 
the  activities  of  OMB  that  they  cannot  do 
the  Job  that's  been  assigned  to  them  by 
Congress."  Metcalf  said. 

He  believes  Congress  Is  willing  to  give  the 
agencies  "substantially  greater  appropria- 
tions" to  do  the  Job  that  it  has  assigned 
them.  At  the  same  time,  Metc.Uf  is  critical  of 
Congress  for  relying  too  heavily  on  OMB  to 
present  the  budget  in  past  years. 

So  far,  the  chairmen  of  four  of  the  .agen- 
cies—FCC, ICC,  FTC  and  FPC— have  testi- 
fied during  Metcalf's  hearings.  Only  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  openly  Indorsed 
the  legislation,  although  ICC  "Chairman 
George  M.  Stafford  has  appeared  to  lean  to- 
wards it.  The  chairmen  of  all  seven  agen- 
cies are  Republicans. 

GREATER    WORKLOAD 

The  four  who  testified— as  well  as  some  of 

the  other  chairmen  who  wrote  to  Metcalf 

indicated  that  the  workloads  of  their  agen- 
cies had  increased  markedly  in  recent  years, 
especially  as  a  result  of  Increased  activity  by 
consumer  groups  and  environmentalists, 

John  N.  Nasslkas,  the  power  commission 
chairman,  said  that  since  he  Joined  the 
agency  In  1969  Its  workload  "has  at  lea.st 
doubled,  if  not  tripled"  He  added  that  "as 
energy  shortages  developed  ...  we  have  been 
confronted  with  a  great  many  more  rule- 
making cases  .  .  .  rate  Increases  ,  .  certifica- 
tions .  .  .  than  any  other  commission  pre- 
viously was,"  plus  environmental  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  attempt  by  OMB 
to  Influence  a  regulatory  agency  policy  was 
contained  in  a  letter  dated  Aug,  2,  1971  from 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  deputy  director  of 
OMB.  to  Secor  D,  Browne,  chairman  of  the 
CAB.  The  letter  was  similar  to  those  sent  to 
agencies  every  year  before  budgets  are  pre- 
pared urging  them  to  be  frugal. 

But  Weinlierger's  letter  said  that  in  1971 
"the  board  reversed  the  seven-year  trend  of 
local  service  air  carrier  subsldyreductlon  by 
raising  the  level  of  subsidy  by  "more  than  $20 
million.  There  are  indications  that  the  board 
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will  investigate  all  possible  measures  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  subsidv 
requirement  both  in  1972  and  in  future 
years." 

In  1970  the  CAB  had  paid  S36  million  to 
airlines  to  make  wp  for  losses  they  sustained 
on  certain  necessary  but  unprofitable  routes. 
The  subsidy  soared  to  $64  million  in  1971, 

The  reason  for  the  increase  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  caused  finan- 
cial reverses  on  the  major  trunk  lines — rapid 
Increases  in  costs  of  providing  service  with- 
out grow-th  i!.  traffic, 

FEDERAL    OBLIGATION 

Under  federal  law  subsidies  are  paid  to 
make  up  for  losses  on  specified  routes  and 
allow  for  a  return  on  investment,  C.'\B  audi- 
tors do  not  automatically  accept  airline  fig- 
ures, and  frequeiifly  disallow  .some  ex-penses 
for  reimbursement.  But  once  the  five-mem- 
ber board  determines  tliat  a  subsidy  is  to  be 
paid.  It  constitutes  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government,  whether  or  not 
Congress  appropriates  the  money.  In  the  past 
when  Congress  sought  to  disallow  a  CAB- 
authorized  subsidy  the  airline  Involved  won 
the  subsidy  anyway  after  a  U.S,  Court  of 
Claims  ruling. 

Thus,  the  Weinberger  letter  could  l^e  taken 
only  as  an  attempt  to  Influence  pending 
CAB  business. 

Hard-hit,  too.  by  OMB  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  For  the 
current  fiscal  yetir  it  had  sought  834,5  mil- 
lion, OMB  chopped  this  to  $31,5  million. 
which  C<^>ngress  authorii^ed  .Still,  according 
to  FCC  Chairman  Dpan  Burch.  OMB  contin- 
ues to  withhold  $629,000  of  this,  OMB  had 
been  withholding  $1,3  million,  but  some 
money  was  released  to  allow  the  commission 
to  replace  r.  radial  monitoring  station. 

Or.e  result  of  the  sharp  cut  In  the  1971  re- 
quest was  that  the  commission  had  Insuf- 
ficient trained  personnel  ready  to  continue 
with  a  lengthy  Investigation  Into  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  AT&T  and  its  subsidiaries 
In  the  Bell  System. 

DROPPED    PROBE 

The  PCC  announced  last  December  It  was 

ciroppiiig  the  Investigation  but.  after  consid- 
erable pressure  from  Capitol  Hill  and  el.se- 
where,  announced  recently  It  Is  reinstating 
the  Investigation — and  has  transferred  funds 
from  elsewhere  in  the  agency. 

It  Is  open  to  question  whether  OMB  deci- 
sions are  based  on  political  motives — 
whether,  for  example.  It  would  be  politically 
more  expedient  to  give  less  service  to  con- 
sumers, or  to  cut  back  on  a  major  Investiga- 
tion of  a  big  Industry, 

Those  In  OMB  would  say  It's  not  true — 
that  you  simply  have  to  build  a  budget  on 
national  priorities. 

One  who  has  the  opposite  view — and  who 
supports  Metcalf's  legislation  to  remove  OMB 
from    regulatorv    ftgencv    budgets— is    Sen 
Fred  Harris.  D-Okla, 

"It  is  easier  for  a  Henry  Ford  of  the  head 
of  AT&T  to  slip  the  right  word  into  the  ears 
of  a  single  man  In  the  White  House  than 
into  the  ears  of  all  our  senators  and  con- 
crcssmen,"  he  said  In  support  of  Metcalf's 
bill. 

And  he  added.  "I  am  certain  that  If  we 
alre.ady  had  such  a  system,  we  would  not 
have  seen  earlier  this  year  the  sorry  spectacle 
of  an  FCC  chalrmaiv  app<-!inted  of  course  by 
President  Nixon,  attempting  to  quash  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  rate  structure  of  AT&T. 
the  first  In  history,  on  the  grounds  that  staff 
was  lacking," 

Here  Is  how  the  seven  independent  regu- 
latory agency  budgets  were  trimmed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  whit 
they  finally  got  from  Congress  Mn  millions 
of  dollars)  : 


r 
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Fiscal  year 


Ci  (II  Aeronautics  Board: 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 


f  •  ileral  Communications 
Commission; 

1970 , 

1971.... 

1972 

1973 


Fe  jeral  Mantims 
Commission. 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 


feperal  ?o/.er  Commission : 

1970 

1971 

1972.. 

1973 


In  arstate  Commerce 
lommission: 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 


Feferal  Trade  Commission: 

1970 

1971. 

1972 , 

1973 


CAB  0MB 

request   approved 


Congress 
allowed 


tlO.9 
12.0 
13.5 
14.5 


J10.4 
11.1 
12.8 
13.5 


$13.  2 
11.1 
13.  3 


FCC 


33.6 
37.8 
24.5 
36.7 


0MB      Congress 


26.3 
26.8 
31.5 
32.8 


24.6 
26.8 
31.5 


FMC 


0MB      Congress 


3.7 
4.1 
5.5 
5.8 

FPC 


3.7 

'3.9 

5.4 

5.4 


3.7 
3,7 
5.3 


0MB      Congress 


19.3 
21.4 
24.0 
27.5 


13.4 
20.4 
22.6 
22.8 


13.1 
19.9 
22.2 


ICC 


25.9 
29.9 
25.9 
31.9 


0MB      Congress 


21.8 
23.6 
25.2 

27.0 


20.9 
22.5 
25.2 


FTC 


0MB      Congress 


29.3 
32.1 

34.3 
34.6 


28.1 
27.0 
28.9 
29.4 


27.7 
28.4 
30.6 


Se  unties  and  Exchange 
lommission: 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 


SEC 


20.7 
22.5 
28  7 
30.7 


0MB     Congress 


29.4 
22.0 
26.3 
28.4 


20.4 
21.0 
26.3 


4.6  after  supplemental  request 


SfTATE    PLE.\SED     WTTa    MANAGE- 
MENT REFORMS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'\TrVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
hbs  served  many  years  on  the  State 
Department  Organization  and  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
tc  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary' 
ai  'hievements  of  the  Department  of  State 
O'er  the  past  several  years,  under  the 
iriaginative  and  energetic  leadership  of 
it;  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
rrent,  William  B.  Macomber,  in  over- 
h  luling  and  modernizing  Its  manage- 
n:ent  system  so  that  the  Department  is 
tw  tter  equipped  to  opera t-e  in  the  chang- 
ing diplomatic  climate  of  the  1970's. 

The  changes  instituted  by  BUI  Ma- 
cdmber  represent  the  most  far-reaching 
aiid  significant  management  reforms 
e'er   imdertaken  by   that  Department. 
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They  were  in  large  part  necessitated  by 
an  appreciation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's burgeoning  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities in  an  interdependent  world, 
and  were  accomplished  largely  under 
duress,  during  a  period  of  intease  and 
unprecedented  public  criticism  of  the 
State  Department.  The  impacts  of  these 
changes  now  are  being  felt  in  both  the 
policymaking  and  human  relations  areas. 
In  the  policymaking  area  mechanisms 
have  been  created  which  improve  the 
flow  of  information  and  ideas,  and  en- 
hance the  process  of  policy  examination 
and  resource  allocation,  so  that  talents 
up  and  down  the  line  will  be  more  crea- 
tively and  effectively  used. 

In  the  human  relations  fleld,  long 
needed  modifications  in  the  Department's 
'selection  out"  procedures  have  been  in- 
troduced, along  with  effective  grievance 
procedures,  which  make  the  system  much 
more  equitable.  Recently,  in  fact,  the  De- 
partment's newly  created  Foreign  Service 
Grievance  Board  ruled  in  favor  of  five 
out  of  seven  employee  complainants  in 
an  unprecedented  move. 

I  feel  that  it  is  also  significant 
that  these  achievements  were  not  made 
through  the  efforts  of  private  consult- 
ants; rather,  all  of  the  changes  imple- 
mented were  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  State  Department  employees 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Macomber  will  be  the 
flr.st  to  say  that  his  achievements  to  date 
are  but  a  begiiinins:  that  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  commend  to  my  colleagues  two 
articles  which -have  recently  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Times  showing  clearly  that 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  progress  has 
been  made,  and  that  the  remaining  task 
will  lindoubtedly  be  easier,  becau.?e  of  it. 

The  articles  follow: 
ST.^Tt   Plfa=;ed   With   ^I.^^•AGEMENT   Reforms 

Washington. — Tl-.e  State  Department  has 
come  a  long  way  in  modernizing  and  Imple- 
n^enting  management  refi'irms  during  the 
past  two  years,  according  to  a  report  just 
relea.sed  by  William  B.  ^Taromber.  deputy 
under  -secretary  of  state  for  management. 

In  a  two-year  look  at  departmental  oper- 
ations since  the  publication  of  a  self-critical 
analysis  titled  "Diplomacy  for  the  70's.  A 
Program  of  Management  Reform  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,"  Macomber  outlined  a 
nr.mber  of  the  reforms  alreaciv  implpmented 
ir,-  the  department. 

Macomber's  two-year  anniversary  report, 
titled  "Charige  In  Fogey  Bottom,"  notes  that 
t'^e  department  Indeed  has  moved  "towards 
11  more  equitable  and  effective  .system  of  hu- 
man relations." 

In  a  look  at  the  program  of  management 
reform  and  modernization.  Macomber  de- 
scribed the  progress  In  this  area  as  Involving 
a  "r.nlque  and  far-reaching"  effort. 

It  has  been  unique.  Macomber  said,  in  the 
sense  that  Secretary  of  S'ate  William  P 
Rogers  did  not,  as  is  traditional  in  an  effort 
of  this  kind,  turn  th.e  Job  over  to  a  team  of 
experts  from  outside  Instead,  In  an  un- 
precedented step,  he  chose  the  career  pro- 
fessionals themselves  to  draw  the  plans  for 
reform 

As  a  restilt  of  Implementation  of  certain 
management  reform  measures.  Macomber 
added,  the  following  programs  have  been 
Implemented  within  the  department: 

Created  for  the  first  time,  a  policy  analysis 
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and  resource  allocation  system — known  as 
PARA — a  process  for  Identifying  Issues,  in- 
terests and  priorities,  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources In  accordance  with  those  priorities, 
and  the  periodic  review  of  the  department's 
policies. 

Established  a  new  concept  of  team  oper- 
ation "among  the  seventh  floor"  principal 
officers  which  affords  Increased  control  of 
the  department's  planning,  decision-making 
ar.d  allocation  of  resources.  This  team  Is 
served  by  common  staffs,  operates  under  the 
aeigls  of  the  Secretary  and  Is  directed  by 
the  under  secretary. 

Put  Into  effect  a  new  management  eval- 
uation capability  In  the  expanded  Inspector 
General's  stafT,  which  now  will  evaluate  de- 
partmental policies  as  well  as  performance. 

Introduced  a  new  balance  between  compe- 
tition and  Job  tenure  In  the  foreign  service 
officer  promotion  system  which  preserves  its 
competitive  nature — but  provides  increased 
stability  and  security  in  the  middle  years  of 
an  officer's  career. 

Made  major  changes  In  the  department's 
recruiting  activities  which  already  are  bring- 
ing a  much  wider  range  of  skills  Into  the  for- 
eign service  officer  corps  than  ever  before 

Adopted  the  concept  of  a  new  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Specialist  Corps  (PAS) .  More  than  870 
career  specialists  reportedly  have  applied  for 
entrance  Into  this  new  corps,  despite  legal 
objections  that  have  been  raised  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  PAS  concept  Macomber  ex- 
pressed hope  these  objections  will  be  over- 
come shortly  "so  that  this  important  In- 
novation will  play  a  key  role  in  our  mod- 
ernization effort." 

Established  a  "mustang"  program  to  Iden- 
tify clerical  and  staff  support  employes  with 
tmused  talent  or  undeveloped  potential  and 
provide  opportunities  to  them  for  advance- 
ment to  offlcer-level  positions  through  spe- 
cial training  and  assignments. 

Encouraged  flow  of  Information,  new  Ideas, 
divergent  opinion  and  creative  dissent  within 
the  department — and  at  posts  abroad 
throiigh  the  mechanisms  of  special  message 
channels,  new  staff  functions  and  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Secretary's  "open  forum 
panel." 

In  singling  out  areas  of  modernization  and 
reform,  Macomber  acknowledged  that  much 
of  the  success  In  this  area  depends  on  the 
"development  of  an  increasingly  effective, 
fair  and  enlightened  system  of  human  rela- 
tions within  the  department " 

Here  too,  Macomber  said  the  department 
experienced  "a  remarkable  two  years,  with 
much  progress  being  made — and  with  much 
still  left  to  be  done." 

As  one  example,  he  cited  the  progress  made 
In  providing  equality  for  women  within  the 
department,  enabling  them  to  hold  down  re- 
sponsible Jobs  not  prevlotisly  open  to  them. 
According  to  Macomber,  women  now  are  as- 
sured equal  consideration  for  assignments, 
training  opportunities  and  prequlsltes  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  marital  statvis 

Indeed,  Macomber  added,  one  of  the  more 
Interesting  aspects  of  programs  to  enhance 
career  possibilities  for  women  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  working  family  teanos  In  which  both 
the  wife  and  husband  are  career  foreign  serv- 
ice employees.  According  to  Macomber,  "over 
30  such  teams  are  now  In  the  department's 
foreign  service — and  more  may  be  expected 
soon. 

Macomber  also  noted  that  efforts  are  un- 
der way  to  accord  increased  recognition  of 
the  professional  status  and  rights  of  secre- 
taries— stlU  one  of  the  largest  and  most  Im- 
portant groups  of  women  In  the  department's 
civil  and  foreign  services. 

Concerning  minority  groups,  Macomber 
said  that  In  the  past  two  years  the  depart- 
ment continued  to  emphasize  Its  minority  re- 
cruiting program  despite  personnel  cuts  and 
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the  resultant  reductlorx  In  overall  recruit- 
ment. 

Of  overriding  Importance  In  the  area  of 
human  relations,  the  Macomber  report  said. 
Is  the  creation  of  a  formal  employe-manage- 
ment relations  system  for  the  foreign  service. 

Noting  that  the  President  recently  signed 
an  executive  order  called  for  an  employe- 
management  program  within  the  State  De- 
partment. Macomber  added  that  "for  the  first 
time  members  of  the  foreign  service  will  have 
an  Important  and  formal  voice  In  the  devel- 
opment of  all  personnel  policies — policies 
which  play  such  an  Important  part  In  their 
lives  and  careers." 

Under  this  system,  members  of  the  foreign 
service  can  elect  an  organization  to  be  their 
exclusive  representative — and  administra- 
tive officials  In  the  department  are  required 
to  consult  with  that  organization  on  person- 
nel policies  which  either  the  department  or 
the  employes  wish  to  change. 

If  these  consultations  fall  to  result  In 
agreement,  the  employe's  representative  can 
appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  department's 
administrative  officials  to  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  The  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service  will  have  two  subgroups  to  help  It 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities.  Both  of  these 
groups  are  Independent  of  the  administrative 
side  of  the  State  Department. 

First  Is  the  three-member  Employes-Man- 
agement Relations  Commission  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  This  conunlsslon 
will  have  the  final  say  with  respect  to  the 
supervision  of  elections  and  the  adjudication 
of  unfair  labor  practice  complaints. 

The  second  group,  working  directly  under 
the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  Is  known  as 
the  disputes  panel.  It  Is  made  up  of  one 
member  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  one 
from  the  Federal  Services  Impasses  Panel,  one 
from  the  public  and  two  from  the  foreign 
service.  Thus,  the  Macomber  report  notes,  the 
majority  of  this  Disputes  Panel  comes  from 
"outside"  the  Department  of  State. 

Moreover,  the  two  foreign  service  represent- 
atives who  sit  on  the  panel  cannot  be  part  of 
the  department's  management. 

When  the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
department  cannot  reach  agreement  on  their 
consultations  with  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  service  employes.  It  will  be  the  func- 
tion of  this  disputes  group — acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service — to  es- 
tablish the  facts  and  seek  a  solution  through 
mediation.  If  this  falls,  then  the  Panel  would 
have  to  recommend  an  appropriate  solution 
to  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

"With  the  development  of  this  employe- 
management  relations  system,  "Macomber 
said  "we  have  passed  an  historic  milestone  In 
the  continuing  development  of  the  foreign 
service."  He  noted  too  that  this  milestone  was 
not  reached  easily — and  that  It  involved 
strong  difference  of  opinion  and  much  hard 
bargaining  and  public  controversy. 

"But  what  has  emerged  In  the  Judgment 
of  both  the  management  of  the  department 
and  the  leadership  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association,"  Macomber  added  Is  "a 
system  well  adapted  to  the  foreign  service — 
and  a  system  under  which  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  foreign  service  can  have  a  real  voice 
In  the  politics  and  regulations  affecting  their 
careers." 

Noting  that  there  also  exists  a  need  for  a 
"meaningful  grievance  procedure  Independ- 
ent of  the  department's  personnel  authorities 
and  In  which  the  Individual's  rights  are  clear- 
ly defined  and  understood,"  Macomber  said 
that  until  recently,  such  a  system  did  not 
exist. 

There  was  In  its  stead  a  formal  system  of 
limited  scope  and  an  Informal  system  In 
which  every  effort  was  made  to  be  fair — but 
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which  was  neither  Independent  of  the  per- 
sonnel authorities  nor  characterized  by  any 
specific  definition  of  the  rights  of  an  ag- 
grieved employe. 

According  to  Macomber,  the  department 
now  has  instituted  an  Interim  gpiiev&nce  pro- 
cedure, chaired  by  William  Slmkln — who 
from  1961  to  1969  served  as  director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

Unlike  the  earlier  arrangements,  Macomber 
said,  the  Interim  grievance  program — made 
up  of  distinguished  public  members  as  well 
as  career  officials  with  considerable  foreign 
service  experience — Is  set  up  and  operates  In- 
deptendently  of  the  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative officials  of  State,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

This  Interim  procedure  reportedly  will  be 
replaced  by  a  permanent  one  to  be  bargained 
collectively  following  the  elections  of  an  or- 
ganl2atlon  to  represent  employees  In  em- 
ploye-management relations. 

Another  crucial  area  of  the  department's 
human  relations  Involves  that  of  Involuntary 
retirement  or  "selection  out"  as  It  Is  more 
commonly  known. 

According  to  Macomber,  such  a  system — 
presently  required  by  law — is  an  essential  In- 
gradlent  of  a  strong  foreign  service.  He  added 
that  he  believed  this  view  also  was  shared  by 
"the  great  majority  of  foreign  service  offi- 
cers." 

Acknowledging  that  this  system  has  come 
under  Increasing  attack,  Macomber  said  that 
"we  now  have  In  the  employe-management 
relations  system  a  particularly  appropriate 
means  for  the  representatives  of  foreign  serv- 
ice employes  to  sit  down  with  the  depart- 
ment's management  for  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough reexamination  of  the  selectlon-out  sys- 
tem." 

"I  am  confident  that  out  of  the  reexamina- 
tion," Macomber  said  "will  come  a  reaf- 
firmation of  the  need  for  a  continued  in- 
voluntary retirement  system — end  I  am 
equally  confident  that  in  this  reexamination 
we  are  going  to  find  ways  to  make  It  a  fairer 
and  stronger  system." 

Macomber  noted  that  fewer  than  10  of- 
ficers are  presently  scheduled  for  Involuntary 
retirement  between  now  and  June  30.  In  view 
of  this  upcoming  reexamination,  Macomber 
added,  the  State  Department  has  suspended 
all  final  selection-out  actions  between  now 
and  that  date. 

Noting  that  the  past  two  years  has  been  a 
time  of  "tumult,  criticism,  disagreement  and 
public  controversy,"  Macomber  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  old  system  was  as  unfair 
as  has  sometimes  been  alleged.  In  a  highly 
competitive  system  such  as  ours,  he  said, 
there  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  persons. 

Indicating  that  modernization  is  a  process 
that  vrtll  continue  in  the  department,  he  also 
lauded  the  young  career  officers  who  in  in- 
creasing numbers  preceding  January  1970 
pressed  for  reforms. 

Grievances  op  Five  in  Foreign  Service  Up- 
held:  Rap  at  Agencies  Unprecedented 
(By  BUI  Andronlcoe) 

Washington. — In  an  unprecedented  move. 
the  Foreign  Service  Grievance  Board  has 
ruled  in  favor  of  employes  in  five  of  seven 
complaints  filed  In  major  foreign  affairs 
agencies. 

The  decisions  Involved  complaints  from 
employes  serving  with  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Some  sources  believe  the  grievance  board 
actions  may  take  the  sting  out  of  argiimente 
by  critics  that  the  department's  newly  im- 
plemented interim  grievance  system  is  in- 
different. Inept  and  callously  management 
orlenV-'d  In  Its  handling  of  grievance  cases. 
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The  board  upheld  the  agencle.s  In  only  two 
Instances   In  one  ca.se,  the  board  upheld  the 

agencies'  uniform  Interpretation  of  a  regula- 
tion and  in  the  other  case,  it  ruled  against 
the  gripvant  because  the  Individual  had 
failed  to  comply  with  all  aspecs  of  certain 
regulations  governing  lii.s  claim 

Concerning  one  of  the  five  oiher  cases  the 
board  found  that  a  secretary  with  an  out- 
standing performance  record  had  t)een 
placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  for  promo- 
tion by  failure  of  supervisors  to  submit  effl- 
clency  reports  on  her  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations. 

To  Offset  the  damage,  the  board  recom- 
mended her  for  prompt  promotion. 

Moreover,  to  prevent  recurrence  of  this 
t>-pe  of  grievance,  the  board  urged  the  uni- 
form adoption  of  a  policy  that  would  make 
delinquent  efficiency  reports  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord in  supervisors'  performance  files,  as  cur- 
rently is  the  case  In  matters  Iiivolvlng  secu- 
rity violations. 

In  the  second  case,  the  board  ordered  the 
removal  from  an  employe's  performance  file 
of  a  falsely  prejudicial  memorandum  written 
on  him  by  a  visiting  senior  official. 

Also,  the  board  recommended  that  the 
employe  be  promoted  and  that  tlie  practice 
of  placing  such  memoranda  In  performance 
files  under  similar  circumstances  be  dlscon- 
tlnTied. 

Similarly,  in  two  other  cases,  the  board 
ordered  other  falsely  prejudicial  material. 
including  an  efficiency  report,  removed  from 
performance  files — and  in  one  Instance,  noted 
its  belief  that  the  employe  had  been  "the 
victim  of  repugnant  and  obnoxiou,?  treat- 
ment." 

In  the  fifth  case,  tlie  board  ordered  an 
employe's  performance  file  expanded  to  in- 
clude a  statement  to  counteract  any  possible 
negative  Impact  arising  out  of  the  employe's 
having  to  work  under  conflicting  dual 
atithorlticp 

The  board  notified  nine  other  employes 
earlier  this  month  that  their  cases  merlt«d 
formal  hearings.  The  first  of  these  hearlnges 
Ls  .scheduled  for  airing  later  this  month. 

Tile  State  Depanmetit's  relatively  new  In- 
terim gne\ance  procedures  for  foreign  serv- 
ice officers  and  employes  went  Into  effect  last 
summer.  It  is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  i>er- 
soniicl  reforms  Introduced  by  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  St^ite  for  Management  William 
B.  Macomber  Jr. 

The  regulations  apply  to  State,  U.S.  In- 
I'ormatlonal  Development. 

These  temporary  grievance  regulations  ap- 
ply only  until  a  permanent  grievance  system 
is  set  up  under  the  recently  implemented 
presidential  executive  order — EO-11636 — 
which  grants  ffTelgn  service  personnel  the 
right  to  hold  elections  to  determine  whether 
they  want  to  be  represented  in  employee- 
management  relations  by  an  organization 
that  would  serve  as  exclusive  representative 

Th':>  new  executive  order — which  replaced 
EO  11491  because  It  was  det.ermlned  that  the 
new  order  better  adapts  itself  to  foreign  serv- 
ice than  did  the  old  one — also  leaves  it  up  to 
the  foreign  service  employees  to  decide  which 
organization  they  want  to  represent  them. 

In  accordance  with  a  departmental  an- 
nouncement on  Aug.  12.  1971,  regarding  In- 
terim grievance  procedures,  or.e  of  the  first 
items  on  the  agenda  for  employe-matiage- 
ment  consultations  after  an  electloi:  to  de- 
termine the  employes'  preferred  bargaining 
exch;sive  representative.  If  any.  will  Involve 
the  development  of  a  definite  gTlevanc«  pm- 
cedure  for  State  USIA  and  AID 

TP  date,  the  State  Department  had  come 
under  attack  over  alleged  In.sensltlvlty  to 
grievance  and  appeals  matters  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees (AFGE),  Spearheading  the  criticisms 
have  been  APGE  Locals  1534  and  1812,  the 
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former  representing  Stat€-AID  employes  and 
til  9  latter  USIA  employes 

In  the  past,  lack  of  grievance  procedures 
In  the  foreign  service  brought  outcries  for 
re  ^orm  from  the  American  Foreign  Service 
Association,  a  professional  organization. 

However,    AFSA   recently   announced    It   is 
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pleased  with  the  new  executive  order  which 
gives  foreign  .service  employes  the  right  to 
ciTganlze  unlon.s 

During  the  pa^t  year,  some  congressmen 
also  expressed  concern  ever  shortcomliigs  in 
grievance  and  appeals  matters  within  the 
foreign  service. 


Con&ently,  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  an  appeals  procedure 
within  the  State  Department  while  Sens 
Jack  Miller,  R-Iowa,  and  Prank  Moss,  D-Utah 
both  offered  legislation  designed  to  set  up  an 
appeals  review  board  outside  the  State  De- 
partment. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- raesrfay,  March  7,  1972 


House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


0  magnify  the  Lord  with  me  and  let 

exalt    His    name    together. — Psalms 

3. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  amid  the 

ges  of  this  swiftly  moving  age  and 

troubled  as  we  are  by  many  things,  we 

quid  be  sure  of  Thee,  without  whom  all 

labor  is  in  vain.  IXiring  these  days 

t|ich  try  our  souls  as  we  seek  to  lead 

Nation  in  just  and  good  ways,  help 

to  strengthen  the  spiritual  founda- 

of  our  national  life,  for  we  know 

t  only  with  Thee  can  we  continue  to 

a  channel  of  liberty  to  those  who  seek 

be  free. 

May  Thy  special  blessing  rest  upon  our 
beoved  colleague,  Dick  White,  In  his 
soiirow.  and  upon  these  representatives 
our  people  as  they  face  the  difficult 
priblems  of  this  troubled  time.  Enable 
thfm  by  Thy  grace  to  be  true  to  Thee, 
to  the  high  ideals  of  our  democratic 
;h,  and  true  to  the  brightest  and  best 
within  themselves 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  was  always 
trie  to  Thee  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

the  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
prcceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  ob.iection,  the  Journal  stands 
apt  roved. 

1  'here  was  no  objection. 


MESS 


at  ;d 
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AGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
s  secretaries. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Tkie  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
Ind  vldual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

Ttie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2067 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

\  T.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imo  is  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

Tie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2070) 
for   he  relief  of  Maria  Luigla  Dl  Giorgio. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI  DEL.^ 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  3713' 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.^.  Anna  Maria  Baldini 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pas.sed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


I 


CHARLES  COLBATH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4310' 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pa.ssed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  thnre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS    CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  6108' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Camien  Prado, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  wa.^  no  objection. 


RENE     PAULO     ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  5181* 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho, 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pas.=;ed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE   E    SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  7312* 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  J.  McCABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CH.R.  1862) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  J.  McCabe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD   L.    BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  19941 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.    MARINA   MUNOZ   DE   WYSS 
'NEE   LOPEZ  I 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5579' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  de 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.'louri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN   MARIA   PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6342* 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM    H.    NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  Ailed  the  bill  (H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief* of  William  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTONIO    BENAVIDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2394) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Benavldes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sotiri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CONCEPCION   GARCIA 
BALAURO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HJl.  2703; 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concepcion  Garcia 
Balaiu'o. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA   LUCIO   Z.   MANLUCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  559)  for 
the  relief  of  Albina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu, 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VLADIMIR  RODRIGUEZ  La  HERA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2076) 
for  the  relief  of  Vladimir  Rodriguez  La 
Hera. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMPARO  CORONADO  VIEUDA  DE 
PENA  AND  HER  THREE  MINOR 
CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4679) 
for  the  relief  of  Amparo  Coronado  Vi- 
euda  de  Pena  and  her  three  minor  chil- 
dren: Yolanda  Pena,  Marisela  Pena,  and 
Lorenzo  Pena. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LESLEY    EARLE    BRYAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6201) 
for  the  relief  of  Lesley  Earle  Bryan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6201 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Lesley  Earle  Bryan  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  total  number  of  Immigrant  admissions 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 21(e)    of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1965. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MATY AS  HUNYADI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  6907) 
for  the  rehef  of  Maty  as  Hunyadi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6907 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  iji  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonalU.\ 
Act,  Matyas  Hunyadi  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act ; 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  ol 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANDRIANO  BOTELHO  MONIZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7011) 
for  the  relief  of  Andriano  Botelho  Moniz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
H.R.  7011 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm- 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.'^embled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Adrlano  Botelho  Moniz  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  Albert  G,  Llnder,  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  of  lines  6.  7,  and 
8,  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  Albert  G.  Lindner,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  approved  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  the  natural 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status,  under  the  Immigration  and  N.Ttlon- 
allty  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  apreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHUNG  CHI  LEE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7641- 
for  the  relief  of  Chung  Chi  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  7641 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212(a) 
(9)  and  section  212(a)  (10)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Chung  Chi  Lee  may 
be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 


States  fur  permanent  residence  IX  he  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
these  exemptions  shall  apply  oi.ly  t-o  gruunds 
of  exclusioi-i  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  cf  Justice  had 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  tins 
Act, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  oigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  tc  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  MANUELA  DA  JKSUS 
GAMBINO 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4050) 
lor  the  relief  of  Mana  Manuela  da  Jesus 
Gambino. 

There  being  no  objection  liie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H,R.  4050 
Br  it  e  .acted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as'^embled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tii-nallty  .^ct,  Maria  Manuela  da  Jesu.s  Gam- 
bino shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
fur  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  \-isa  fee,  Upun  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  ,^uch  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  ir.  tills  Act,  tlie  Secretary  of  State 
.shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  Irom  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 

,  1 1  and  204  of  the  Imnilgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Maria  Manuela  Amaral  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  l>e  the  natural -burn 
alien  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs,  Sllverlo  De 
An-iaral.  lawfulh-  re.'-ident  aliens  In  the  t."n;tcd 
States;  P'oridtd.  That  t!;e  ua:  ural  parents 
or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  :iich  relatic-n.-hip.  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  statv;s  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

,^^l^:.N■D^IENT   to   the   commitiee   amendme'"T 

OFFERED    BV    MR     EILBERC 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oITer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

-Amendment  to  the  committee  an.end- 
ment  offered  by  Mr.  Eji-berg:  In  the  conunlt- 
tee  amendment  strike  out  "sections  203(a) 
(It"  and  Insert  In  lieu  tliereof  "sections 
203(a) (2)  " 

The  amendment  lo  the  conmuttee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
.imended.  was  ayreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  a.s  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Maria  Manuela 
•Amaral." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v,  as  iaid  on  the 
table. 


MARG.\RIDA  ALDORA  CORREIA 
DOS  REIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R,  6504' 
lor  the  relief  of  Mar^arida  .Mdora  Cor- 
rcia  dos  Reis. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 


7: 12 


I  bsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
thj  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
M  chigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUFFOLO 

rhe  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10142 » 

the  relief  of  Emilia  Ruffolo. 
VIr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imlous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
r  without  prejudice. 
jThe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th  ;  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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]VRS.  GLORIA  VAZQUEZ  HERRERA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1974) 
foi  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gloria  Vazquez 
He  rrera. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reid  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1974 
e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
jLtatives  of  the  United  States  of 
erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
s  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Gloria  Vazquez  Herrera  shall  be  held 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resl- 
nce  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
tary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
;er  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total 
u  nber  of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
t  rles  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under 
pajagraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

'  Vith  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
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n  page  1,  beginning  on  line  7,  after  the 
"visa  fee."  strike  out  the  remainder 
the  bUl, 


o:  ds 


'The      committee      amendment      was 

:  eed  to. 

'The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
an  1  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tin  e,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LU  Z  MARIA  CRUZ  ALEMAN  PHILLIPS 

'lie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2052) 
for  the  relief  of  Luz  Maria  Cruz  Aleman 
Phillips. 

here  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reaid  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  2052 

de  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7id  Hous'' 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.4r-iertfa  in  Congress  asserribled.  That,  for 
P';i  poses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.•\cl,  Luz  Maria  Cruz  Aleman  Phillips  shall 
be  leld  and  considered  to  have  been  la-A-fuliy 
adiiitted  to  the  United  States  lor  permanent 
res  dence  a-s  of  the  date  uf  the  enactment 
of  ;hls  .-^ct.  upan  payment  of  the  required 
visi  >  fee.  Upor.  the  grantiiig  cf  permane:;t 
residence  to  sucli  alien  as  provided  for  in 
thii.  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  adnussioiis 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  21(C)   Lif  the  Act  of  October  3,  1965. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  7,  after  the 
.vords    "viaa  fee."  strike  out  the  remainder 

of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HOWREY    LUMBER    CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2131) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Howrey  Lumber  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

H.R.  2131 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  tD  pay  lu  the  Howrey  Lumber  Com- 
pany, El  Paso,  Te.\as,  the  sum  of  SG.&06.80, 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  such  com- 
paiiy  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement for  moving  expenses  which  it  in- 
curred (over  and  above  the  amount  of  such 
reimbursemei.t  approved  within  the  limits 
of  Public  Law  88-300  by  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission)  In  trans- 
ferring to  a  new  I.-cation  in  1967  as  a  result 
of  its  displacement  In  connection  with  the 
Chamizal  agreement.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  tills  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  e.xceedmg  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$6,006.86"  and  Insert 
"$5,927.35". 

The  committee  amendment  weis 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  DAVID  G.  SIMONS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  3413) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David  G.  Simons, 
lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  3413 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amet' 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor  David 
G.  Simons,  lieutenant  colonel,  United  States 
Air  Force  (retired),  of  Houston,  Texas,  is 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $8,757.65  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  overpayments  of  military 
retired  pay  received  by  the  said  Lieutenant 
Colonel  David  G.  Simons  as  a  restUt  of  an 
erroneous  determination  by  the  United 
States  Air  Force  that  he  was  excepted  from 
the  Dual  Compensations  Act  restrictions 
while  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  David 
G.  Simons  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  any  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  respect 
to  the  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
specified  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
<t  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALBERT  W.  REISER,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  375D 
for  the  relief  of  Albert  W.  Reiser,  Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAJ.  HENRY  C.  MITCHELL,  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5299) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj,  Henry  C.  Mitchell, 
letired. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  5299 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aiiierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Major  Henry  C.  Mitchell,  United  States 
.A.rniy,  retired,  of  Tallahassee,  Florida,  the 
sum  of  $514.15  in  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  his  family's  move  (in  July  1964  prior  to 
the  delayed  issuance  of  moving  orders)  from 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  while  he  was  on  active  duty  with 
the  United  States  Army.  Such  claims  con- 
.si.st  of  fees  paid  to  movers,  a  travel  allow- 
ance for  his  wife  and  children,  and  a  dis- 
location allowance. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  exct\5S 
of  10  per  centum  tliereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum    not   exceeding   $1,000. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GARY  R,  UTTECH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5315) 
for  the  relief  of  Gary  R.  Uttech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  5315 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  Gary 
R.  Uttech,  of  Mosinee,  Wisconsin,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  $312.50,  representing  over- 
payments of  active  duty  pay  received  by  him 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Navy  for 
the  period  June  8,  1966  to  October  10,  1969, 
inclusive,  as  a  result  of  administrative  errors 
en  the  part  of  Government  personnel  who 
failed  to  make  required  deductions  in  his 
pay  for  authorized  bond  allotments  and 
leave. 

Sec  2.  (&)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  d-irected  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Gary  R.  Uttech  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him,  with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  ( a )  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  11,  and  page  2  lines  1  through 
14:  Strike  all  of  section  2. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  W.  SHAFER,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6820) 
for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Shafer,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  6820 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  John 
W.  Shafer,  Junior,  of  Troy,  New  York,  is 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $3,150  rep- 
resenting the  amount  of  postage  deficiency  In 
his  fixed  credit  account  as  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Office  Services  at  the  Albany,  New 
York,  Post  Office. 


Sec,  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  la  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  John  W.  Shafer  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  loss  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  is  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Violation  of  this  section  is  a  misde- 
meanor published  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That,  on  such  terms  as  it  deems  Just,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to 
compromise,  release,  or  discharge  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  Joint  and  several  liability  of 
John  W.  Shafer,  Junior  and  John  F  Schu- 
macher, employees  at  the  Albany,  New  York, 
post  office,  for  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
$3,150  in  the  stamp  stock  of  John  W.  Shafer, 
Junior." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JERRY  L.  CHANCELLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7946' 
for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L.  Chancellor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  tlie  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  P.  LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Lariviere. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSANNA  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9473) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosaima  Thomas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  11045) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Tire  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  Irom 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBERT  G.  FELLER  AND  FLORA 
FELLER 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  247)  for 
the  relief  oi  Albert  G.  Feller  and  Flora 
Feller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

8,   247 

Be  It  enacted  by  Die  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  autliorlzed  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Al- 
bert G.  Feller  tnd  Flora  Feller,  of  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  the  sum  of  $267.12,  representing  the 
cost  to  them  of  having  the  body  of  their  de- 
ceased son  traiisported  from  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  to  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  such  son  hav- 
ing drowned  prior  to  return  from  his  United 
Slates  Army  preinduction  physical  examina- 
tion in  Anchorage. 

Sec.  2  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  shall 
be  paid  or  dflivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  conneciicn  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  Is  unK'iwful,  any  contrtict  to  the 
contrary  noiwitlistandmg.  Violation  of  the 
provisions  of  tins  section  Is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  2:  Strike  "in  excess  of  20 
per  centum". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa:-  ordered  read  a  third  time, 
wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.'^ed.  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ARLINE  LO.'VDER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  <S  341'  for 
the  relief  of  Ariine  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'' 

There  wa-^  no  objection. 


DAVID  J.  CRUMB 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill   ■  S.  8R8 '   for 
the  relief  of  Dav:d  J.  Crumb 

S.  888 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  the  appropriations 
available  for  payment  of  travel  expenses  to 
David  J,  Crumb,  formerly  stationed  in  Rose- 
burg.  Oregon,  who  incident  to  permanent 
change  of  station  was  ordered  to  rep^i'H  for 
duty  at  his  new  station  in  Plnedale.Wyoming, 
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u  December  31.  1967.  the  real  estate  expenses 
.•h:ch  would  have  been  payable  to  him  under 
:lie  provisions  of  section  5742ia)  of  title  5, 
United  Stages  Code,  and  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et Circular  Numbered  A-56,  revised  Octo- 
ber 12.  19G6,  without  regard  to  the  time 
I  mltation  contained  In  section  4. Id  of  the 
Circul.ir;  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
mounts  authorized  to  be  pa'.d  by  this  Act 
1  excess  of  10  {ht  centum  thereof  shall  be 
aid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
Jr  attorney  en  account  of  services  rendered 
1  coni.ection  with  the  claim  of  Mr.  Crumb. 
:id  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
tfj  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
jlatmg  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
eemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  a:.d  upc^n 
qonvlctlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
ot  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
itient. 

Page  2.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "in  excess  of 
)  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  w  as  agreed 
tt). 

The  bill  was  ordered  read  a  third  time. 
\*as  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
cbll  of  the  Private  Calendar. 
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I^EQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COM^nTTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  13120  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SAT- 
URDAY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uhanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
0  1  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
tjl  midnight  Saturday.  March  11.  to  file 

report  on  H.R.  13120,  to  provide  for 
niodification  in  the  par  value  of  the  dol- 
l4r.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tu 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tlexas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 

ght  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 

an  from  Texas  if  that  is  the  bill  which 
his  committee  is  bringing  out  which  has 
t<  I  do  with  the  value  of  gold  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  It 
passed  by  a  vote  of  26  to  1. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  requeot  I 

ust  object  to  this  request  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


SMALL    BUSINESS    SUBCOMMITTEE 
SCHEDULES  HEARINGS 

Mr.  STEPHENS  asked  and  was  given 
pfermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nr  inute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
atd  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
B  inking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
S  nail  Business  Subcommittee,  of  which 

im  the  chairman,  will  hold  hearings  on 
ADrll  11,  12.  and  13  on  two  small  busi- 
n  !ss  bills.  The  first  bill,  H.R.  10792. 
wjuld  incresise  the  overall  SBA  lending 
c<  iling  from  $3.1  billion  to  $5.8  billion. 
Tiis  Is  the  money  that  SBA  may  have 
01  itstandlng  in  loans  at  any  one  time.  It 
di  )es  not  provide  any  additional  funds  or 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  any  fimds 


but  simply  allows  SBA  to  continue  opera- 
tions once  it  has  reached  its  ceilings.  The 
bill  also  provides  several  ceihngs  for 
expenditures  under  various  SBA  loan 
programs.  It  is  estimated  that  SBA  will 
reach  its  current  loan  ceiling  in  July  of 
this  year  and,  unless  this  legislation  is 
enacted,  the  agency  will  have  to  discon- 
tinue it^  lending  policies  even  though  it 
will  have  money  on  hand  for  loans.  The 
second  bill,  S.  1905,  is  an  omnibus  small 
business  bill  that  deals  not  only  with 
regular  SBA  lending  programs  but  also 
the  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  and  volunteer  pro- 
grams of  SBA.  Tlie  hearings  will  be  held 
in  room  2128  of  the  Rayburn  BuUding 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 


THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS 

'Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revLse  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneo  xs  matter.  > 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  breakfast 
with  members  of  the  Veteran.s  of  Foreign 
Wars  from  my  home  State.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Veteran.V  Affairs  Committee, 
this  meeting  and  a  later  briefing  by  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW  before 
our  committee  are  particularly  useful 
to  me. 

Briefings  such  as  these  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  tireless  efforts  by  the 
VFW  to  improve  the  way  of  life  for  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  activities  of  the 
VFW.  The  VFW,  with  1,700.000  members 
in  10,000  posts,  provides  important  serv- 
ices to  our  veterans  as  well  as  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Its  "Buddy  Poppy"  sales  on  behalf  of 
our  disabled  veterans  are  well  known. 
Perhaps  not  as  well  known,  but  equally 
important,  are  its  activities  and  interests 
in  our  veterans  hospitals,  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  veterans,  as  well  as  its  efforts 
to  see  that  each  of  our  Nation's  veterans 
is  gainfully  employed  in  jobs  fitting 
with  their  service  to  our  country. 

Their  community  activities  "on  behalf 
of  all  of  us  merit  special  mention.  They 
sponsor  many  important  civic  organiza- 
tions The  youth  of  this  Nation  benefit 
from  their  sponsorship  of  many  youth 
organizations  and  programs. 

Loyalty  Day  and  Voice  of  Democracy 
programs  and  other  activities  by  the 
VFW  help  continue  to  remind  all  of  us 
of  our  American  heritage.  Programs  such 
as  these  are  vitally  important  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  attitudes  that  have  helped 
make  this  country-  great. 


BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  SURVEYS 
SUGGEST  STRONG  ECONOMIC  EX- 
PANSION 

I  Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong  ad- 
vance in  busines.s  investment  will  help 


insure  a  healthy  rate  of  economic  growth 
this  year.  Recent  surveys  of  business  in- 
tentions indicate  that  there  will  indeed 
be  an  upsurge  in  investment  throughout 
the  coming  months. 

The  February  Commerce-SEC  survey 
of  business  plans  to  invest  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  shows  that  firms  intend 
to  spend  10.5  percent  more  this  year  than 
they  did  in  1971.  This  is  not  only  several 
times  greater  than  the  increase  in  1971, 
but  also  indicates  an  improvement  in  in- 
vestment intentions  since  December.  The 
survey  suggests  that  the  business  sector 
will  be  a  full  participant  in  the  economic 
expansion  this  year  and  that  business- 
men find  economic  prospects  quite  favor- 
able. 

These  conclusions  are  upheld  by  the 
recent  McGraw-Hill  survey  of  business 
investment  plans  for  1972.  This  highly 
respected  private  survey  indicates  that 
businessmen  wUl  spend  more  than  $90 
billion  on  new  investment  this  year,  11 
percent  more  than  last.  Moreover,  this 
acceleration  will  be  widely  shared  by 
many  industries. 

Recent  figures  on  actual  business 
spending  confirm  these  surveys  of  an- 
ticipated spending.  New  orders  for  manu- 
facturers goods  surged  more  than  6  per- 
cent in  January,  the  sharpest  monthly 
gain  in  nearly  16  years.  New  orders  for 
durable  goods,  including  capital  equip- 
ment, jumped  nearly  10  percent  in  the 
month.  This  data  shows  that  business- 
men are  beginning  to  implement  their  in- 
creased spending  plans. 

We  should  not  judge  the  economic  out- 
look on  the  basis  of  1  month's  favorable 
statistics  alone.  However,  when  coupled 
with  the  unusually  favorable  surveys  of 
anticipated  business  investment,  the  re- 
cent data  strongly  suggests  a  vigorous 
economic  expansion  throughout  the  year. 


MOSCOW  AND  WARSAW  TREATIES 
NOW  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  PAR- 
LIAMENT OF  WEST  GERMANY 

I  Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
late  regarding  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw 
Treaties  now  luider  consideration  in  the 
Parliament  of  West  Germany.  Much  of 
that  discussion  has  taken  the  form  of 
warnings  that  the  defeat  of  these  treat- 
ies would  be  harmful  to  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  West  Germany. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  quite  the 
opposite  is  true.  In  these  treaties  the 
current  West  German  Government 
makes  substantial  moral  and  political 
concessions  to  the  East  without  obtain- 
ing reciprocal  concessions.  The  treaties 
therefore  tend  to  place  West  Germany 
under  obligation  to  the  East  and  her  ties 
with  the  United  States  cannot  help  but 
be  diminished  as  a  result. 

As  our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missom-i  (Mr.  Ichord),  so  correct- 
ly pointed  out  in  his  recent  statement^- 
CoNGREssioNAL  RECORD,  February  29, 
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in  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  the  West 
Germans  will  almost  sm-ely  find  them- 
selves very  vulnerable  to  future  Soviet 
extortions  if  the  treaties  are  ratified. 
Great  pressures  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  to  give  considerable  economic 
teclinological,  and  scientific  aid  to  Com- 
munist regimes  and  to  recognize  the  per- 
manent existence  of  the  various  Com- 
munist governments,  including  East  Ger- 
many. The  result  could  well  be,  as  my 
colleague  has  suggested,  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany  but  imder  a  Communist 
regime. 

I  feel  confident  this  is  not  the  desire 
of  the  German  people,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  Western  World, 
m  the  community  of  which  West  Ger- 
many has  been  a  stalwart  ally. 

Few  Americans  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  content  of  these  treaties  can  logically 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  their  defeat 
could  possibly  damage  United  States- 
West  German  relations  so  gravely  as 
would  their  ratification. 


BUSING  LEGISLATION  FRUITLESS 

I  Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
p;.>rmi^.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
collea!,ue  here  today  to  oppose  legi.'^lation 
that  .s  ould  force  their  children  and  mine 
to  rise  before  dawn,  ride  for  1  hour  to 
school,  and  then  return  by  the  same  1- 
hour  route  at  niuht. 

This  legiNlatian  is  intended  to  achieve 
iutetiiation  ol  our  .^chool;;,  certainly  a 
coniiiiendabie  goal.  However,  r.i  the  name 
of  conimonsense.  it  is  fruitless  and  waste- 
ful legislation.  It  would  achieve  percen- 
tiles of  racial  balance  in  our  schools, 
but  nothing  else. 

It  means  the  destruction  of  our  neigh- 
borhood .school  system  which  has  served 
us  well.  It  means  wider  communication 
caps  between  teacher  and  parents  which 
is  vital  to  the  future  educational  course 
of  our  children.  It  destroys  the  pride  in 
a  community  institution  which  has 
caused  its  ncighbois  to  work  voluntarily 
for  it  and  to  support  it. 

As  a  matter  of  practicality,  such  legis- 
lation i.s  wasteful.  In  my  home  State  of 
Ohio,  schools  are  pressed  to  the  wall  for 
financing.  They  need  all  of  the  com- 
munity support  they  can  pet.  Some 
schools  in  my  State,  I  must  point  out, 
have  scheduled  classes  for  only  a  short 
time  because  they  did  not  have  enough 
rnonoy  for  full  terms.  If  the  added  tre- 
mpp.dou-  expense  of  new  buses,  drivers, 
and  .iiaintenance  is  added  to  the  already 
hard-pressed  budgets  of  such  schools, 
then  those  schools  would  necessarily 
have  to  cut  back  again  on  quality  educa- 
tion. 

My  friends,  legislation  to  give  equal 
lisht.s  to  all  is  desirable  and  commend- 
able. But  this  legislation  is  not  right. 
Quality  education  can  solve  most  of  this 
Nation's  problems  in  the  future.  We  can- 
not achieve  that  quality  if  we  subordinate 
the  'jasic  c;oal  of  education  for  some 
other  purpose. 

CXVIII 455— Part  6 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  602, 
DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENTS  RE- 
COVERED BY  THE  CONFEDERATED 
SALISH  AND  KOOTENAI  TRIBES  OF 
THE  FLATHEAD  RESERVATION, 
MONT. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ci.ll  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  i  S.  002  ' . 
To  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judg- 
ments, when  appropriated,  retovertd  by 
the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flatheed  Reservation, 
Mont.,  in  paragraphs  7  and  10,  docket 
No.  50233,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

Th,-  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  conference  report  was  a  miani- 
nious  report,  but  in  keeping  with  the 
IJolicy  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  particularly  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspinalli  I  assume 
he  would  like  to  put  some  explanation  of 
the  conference  action  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Spc.iker,  if  the 
Kentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield,  the  pen- 
tleman  is  correct,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  that  come  after  the  statement  of 
the  managers  is  read. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  :o 
the  request  of  the  stcntlenian  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  .'Statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  Hcu.'^e  of  March  i , 
1972.1 

Mr.  ASPINALL  '  durini.:  the  reading  i . 
Mr.  Sijeaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  fiu'ther  readme^  of  the  statement  be 
di-qien'^ed  v.ith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
autliori:^ps  the  u  c  of  two  judgments  :e- 
rovered  i^y  the  Indians  of  the  Flathea.l 
Re.eivation.  The  bill  as  it  passed  tlu 
Senate  authorized  the  money  to  be  u.scd 
for  any  pjrpo.se  requested  by  the  tnbe 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

T;:e  House  -nmendment  to  the  bill 
specified  that  90  percent  of  the  judgment 
\>ill  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the 
membeis  ct  the  ♦^ribe,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance v.ill  be  available  for  any  purpose 
requested  by  the  tribe  and  approved  by 
the  SeciFtary.  This  provisi'jn  was  in  ac- 
cord with  the  request  of  the  tribe,  and 
it  rcpre.-;ent:-d  a  compromise  with  the 
members  of  the  tribe  who  lived  aw..y 
from  the  re-erv..tion.  The.'--''  cff-re.^erva- 
tion  members  v.anted  a  100-percent  per 
capita  becau.-e  they  get  little  benefit  from 
the  money  spent  on  the  reservation. 

After  the  House  had  passed  the  bill 


witir  a  90-perceut  per  capita  provision. 
the  tribe  passed  a  new  resolution  asking 
lor  an  80-percent  per  capita  distribution, 
and  some  of  the  off-reservation  members 
objected. 

The  conferees  compromised  on  an  85- 
percent  per  capita  distribution. 

I  recommend  that  the  conference  re- 
port be  apijroved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  mitil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  671,  DI- 
VISION OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 
FOR  THE  BLACKFEET  TRIBE  IN 
MONTANA 

Mr.  ASPIN.A.LL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iS.  671) 
to  provide  for  di\  ision  and  for  tire  dispo- 
sition of  the  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Mont.,  and  tlie  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation.  Mont.,  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 279 -A,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  rei3ort. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  .■statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  1, 
1972.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL  'during  the  readmgi. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  for  a  division  of  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission  judgment  between 
the  Blackfeet  Tri!>e  of  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe 
o:  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  money  after  it  is 
divided.  The  division  betv.een  the  tribes 
has  been  at-rced  upon  by  the  tribes  them- 
selves, and  is  therefore  not  in  dispute. 

The  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  amendment  to  the  bill,  which 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  differ 
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ih  three  respects.  The  conferees  agreed 
01  the  House  version  on  two  of  the 
points  of  difference,  and  they  agreed 
.'  ith  the  Senate  on  one  of  the  points  of 
qi  {Terence. 

The  two  House  provisions  that  were 
afccepted  by  the  conferees  related  to  a 
p?r  capita  distribution  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  tribes  of  approximately 
8  3  percent  of  the  judgment,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  balance  of  the  judgment  for 
s  ich  purposes  as  the  tribes  might  re- 
q  lest  and  the  Secretary  approve.  In  ad- 
d  tion,  the  conferees  modified  the  lan- 
;  lage  defining  eligibility  to  share  in  a 
p;r  capita  distribution  of  the  Gros 
^/entre  money  in   order  to  conform  to 

andard  practice  regarding  dual  tribal 
njembership. 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  that 

as  accepted  by  the  conferees  provided 
iliat  a  per  capita  payment  to  an  Indian 
V.  ill  not  be  considered  when  determining 
his  eligibility  for  welfare  assistance  un- 
d  ;r  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  is  a 

sparture  from  the  practice  normally 
pillowed  by  the  Congress  in  legislation 
of  this  kind.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  pro- 

sion  lias  been  used  only  once  before  in 
connection  with  an  Indian  claims  judg- 
ment. The  conferees  agreed  to  the  pro- 

sion  only  because  of  a  unique  situation 
tlat  prevailed  in  connection  with  this 
judgment,  and  the  statement  of  the 
n  anagers  emphasizes  that  there  is  no 
ii  tention  to  depart  from  the  general 
legislative  policy  which  say.-;  that  Indians 

e  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Social 

jcurity  Art  programs  equally  with  all 
o  her  citizens,  and  are  not  entitled  to 
i:erial  privileges  under  thit  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  unani- 

ous  decision  by  the  conferees,  and  I 
ricommend  that  the  conference  report 
b^  approved. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Speakei,  will  the  gentle- 
njan  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL   I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

y  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  As  a  further  clarification, 
tliere  are  no  non^iermane  amendments 
iij  this  conference  report? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect: not  in  this  one  nor  in  the  preceding 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 

evious  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tdble. 


T  .VENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   <H.  DOC.  NO.  92-188) 

Tlie  SPFAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tl  e  following  messare  from  the  President 
o:  the  United  States;  whicn  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
pipers,   referred    to   the   Committee   on 

'ience  and  Astronautics  ani  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  illustrations: 

T)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  plca.sed  to  submit  to  the  Congress 


the  Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  Thi.s  report  high- 
lights the  essential  contribution  of  sci- 
ence to  the  progress  of  the  Nation  and 
the  betterment  of  the  quality  of  life  for 
every  citizen. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The    White    House,    March    7,    1972. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
LABOR  RELATIONS  PROBLEMS 

'  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  pernii'-sion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wi.>h  to  announce  that  on 
March  16  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  beirin  hearings  on  labor  rela- 
tions problems  in  professional  sports. 

Our  witnesjL.es  on  March  16  will  be  a 
number  of  football  players  who  have  been 
active  in  past  and  present  negotiations 
between  the  NFT.  Players  Association  and 
the  team  owners.  We  will  be  announcing 
further  hearings  at  a  later  date. 

The  relationship  between  the  players 
iiud  the  owners  in  pi  ofessional  sports  has 
changed  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years. 
especially  since  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  took  jurisdiction  over  pro- 
fe.ssional  siiort^,. 

We  plan  to  find  out  whether  NLRB  cov- 
erage has  helped  the  players  and  the 
owners  to  get  along  better. 

I  am  per.sonally  interested  in  whether 
NLRB  coverage  has  given  the  players  at 
least  some  protection  against  some  of 
the  more  capricious  owners. 

A  good  example  of  capricious  conduct 
by  a  club  owner  is  provided  by  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  between  a  22-year-old 
pitcher  with  the  Oakland  Athletics  base- 
bail  team.  Vida  Blue,  and  Cliarles  Fin- 
ley,  ovaier  of  the  Athletics.  Finley  has 
told  Blue  to  either  accept  his  final  offer 
for  a  new  contract  or  get  out  of  baseball. 
Finley  is  quoted  in  a  recent  Red  Smith 
column  as  saving : 

I  won't  trade  him  and  I  won't  sell  him. 
Either  l^e  accepts  what  we  have  ofTered  or 
he's  through  in  baseball. 

If  professional  athletes  are  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  owners  to  this  extent,  perhaps 
it  is  time  we  considered  chanues  in  our 
labor  laws  to  give  the  players  some  pro- 
tection. 

I  include  Mr.  Smith's  column  in  the 
Recosd  at  this  point; 

Vida  and  Charley 
I  fBy  Red  Smith) 

Vida  Blue,  the  brightest  individual  star 
in  baseball  last  summer  and  the  biggest  at- 
traction in  the  American  League,  has  been 
presented  with  a  simple  choice  by  the  man 
who  owns  him:  Either  play  for  $50,000  this 
year  or  get  out  of  the  game. 

"I  won't  trade  him  and  I  won't  sell  him," 
Charles  Finley.  proprietor  of  the  Oakland 
.\'hletlcs,  has  told  the  young  pitcher's  agent 
and  attorney.  "Either  he  accepts  what  we 
have  offered  or  he's  through  in  baseball."  This 
Isn't  the  first  time  a  baseball  employer  has 
threatened  a  hired  hand.  "Let  him  sit  home 
and  rot,"  Is  a  cliche  as  old  as  the  reserve 


clause  and  the  holdout.  Charles  Finley  ij 
perfectly  capable  of  cutting  off  hla  nose  to 
spite  his  face,  as  Hawk  Harrelson  can  testi- 
fy. But  what  he  Is  saying  this  time  Is  that 
sooner  than  pay  what  he  admits  Blue  U 
worth,  he  would  freeze  out  a  22-year-old  who 
pitched  a  no-hltter  breaking  Into  the  majors, 
led  the  team  to  a  divisional  championship 
with  a  personal  won-lost  record  of  24  and  8 
and  In  his  first  big  league  season  won  the 
Most  Valuable  Player  award  In  the  American 
League  and  the  Cy  Young  Award  as  the  best 
pitcher  In  baseball. 

If  Charley  Finley  can  do  that,  then  he  has 
a  death  wish  bigger  than  his  Napoleon  com- 
plex. 

Eight  hours  of  negotlatlon-by-fear  In  hla 
employer's  Insurance  office  In  Chicago  le:t 
young  Vida  shocked,  but  Robert  J.  Gerst.  the 
Los  Angeles  attorney  who  represents  him, 
was  not  Impressed  by  Flnley's  ultimatum. 

"Charley,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  believe  that 
you  would  tear  a  million  dollars  Into  little 
pieces  and  scatter  them  over  Michigan  Ave- 
nue from  your  window  on  the  27th  floor." 

TEtJE  BLUE   CADDY 

Because  he  had  pitched  a  one-hitter  and  a 
lio-hitter  after  Joining  the  Athletics  In  late 
1970,  Blue's  contract  for  his  rookie  season 
called  for  $14,750,  slightly  above  the  major 
league  minimum.  He  had  received  a  $25,000 
bonus  when  the  A's  signed  him  out  of  high 
school  in  Mansfield,  La.  When  he  blossomed 
as  a  star  last  summer.  Finley  bought  him  a 
blue  Cadillac  with  "VBLUE"  on  the  license 
tags  and  gave  him  a  credit  card  for  gasoline. 
It  was  written  that  "the  only  thing  lacking 
was  a  slice  of  watermelon." 

Vida  wanted  to  give  the  car  back  but  was 
talked  out  of  it.  However,  he  did  not  conceal 
his  anger  when  Finley  suggested  that  he'd  be 
willing  to  pay  $2,000  If  Vida  would  adopt 
True  as  a  middle  name.  The  young  man  said 
Vida  Blue  had  been  his  father's  name  and 
that  he  did  honor  to  his  father's  memory 
every  time  he  pitched. 

This  year  Flnley's  opening  offer  was 
$45,000,  an  increase  of  300  per  cent.  Oerst 
suggested  $115,000,  close  to  800  per  cent, 
Charley  said,  $50,000  and  that  was  final. 

"I  asked  him,"  Gerst  reports,  "if  he  could 
give  any  reason  why  Vida  shouldn't  get  the 
average  salary  of  the  10  best  paid  pitchers  In 
the  majors.  Starting  with  Bob  Gibson  at 
$150,000,  Ferguson  Jenkins  and  Juan  Marl- 
chal,  then  Tom  Seaver  at  $120,000,  Denny 
McLaln,  the  two  Perrys,  Claude  Osteen  at 
$75,000,  Dave  McNally  and  Jtm  Palmer,  we 
estimated  that  an  average  figure  would  be 
around  $92,500.  We  offered  to  settle  for  that. 

"Finley  didn't  give  us  any  reason  why  Vida 
shouldn't  get  It.  In  fact,  he  admitted  that 
Vida  was  worth  it  and  said  if  he  were  In 
Vlda's  position  he'd  be  asking  the  same.  'But' 
he  said,  'I  won't  pay  it.' 

"In  1970  Charley  said  the  same  thing  to 
Reggie  Jackson,  who  went  Into  a  fit  of  rage. 
Vida  was  Just  as  angry  when  he  heard  it. 
Since  our  meeting  in  Chicago  I've  talked  to 
Finley  twice  on  the  phone  and  written  him 
two  long  letters.  'Charley,'  I've  urged  him, 
don't  make  the  same  mistake  you  made  with 
Reggie  Jackson.'  " 

AREA     CODE     418 

There  is  an  interesting  parallel  between 
these  dlsciisslons  and  Tom  Seaver's  bargain- 
ing with  the  Mets'  Bob  Schefflng.  Seaver  com- 
pared his  and  the  team's  victory  totals  over 
five  years,  took  note  of  attendance  figures 
and  arrived  at  an  asking  price.  Says  Gerst: 

"We  discussed  the  fact  that  a  million  fans 
paid  to  see  Vida  last  year  and  the  whole 
American  League  drew  only  11-mllllon.  Here 
are  the  figures:  League  attendance  was 
11,870.504;  in  Vida's  39  starts,  attendance  was 
909,422  for  an  average  of  23,318;  In  19  starts 
on  the  road  Vida  drew  530,000  for  an  average 
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of  28,300,  compared  with  the  league  average 
of  12,200;  Oakland  did  914,993  at  home  and 
370,000  of  these  saw  Vida's  20  starts.  In  Au- 
gust, when  Vida  was  rained  out  in  Baltimore, 
Charley  wa.s  quoted  to  the  effect  that  It  cost 
him  $30,000.  He  didnt  deny  it." 

It  has  been  vinrltten  that  other  club  own- 
ers are  rooting  for  Finley,  and  that's  prob- 
ably true  up  to  a  point.  That  point  would 
be  reached  when  Charley  told  his  lodge 
brothers  they  would  have  to  get  along  with- 
out the  boxofflce  appeal  of  the  Most  Valuable 
Player  and  Cy  Young  Award  winner.  They 
would,  then  review  the  figures,  noting  es- 
pecially how  many  millions  the  American 
League  lagged  behind  the  National  a:  the 
gate.  The  telephone  in  Oakland  would  not 
itop  ringing. 


PAYING  DESERVED  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS 

I  Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  this  week  in  this 
Capital  of  the  United  States  of  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  the  largest  organi- 
zations of  American  veterans,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  to  urge  all 
my  ccUeasues  to  join  in  paying  deserved 
tribute  to  that  fine  organization  of  patri- 
otic and  loyal  Americans. 

Many  of  us  v,  ill  be  joining  VFW  mem- 
bers tonight  at  their  annual  dinner  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  and  will  be 
meeting  s-.-paralely  throughout  this  week 
with  VFW  delegations  from  our  respec- 
tive States  and  congres..ional  districts. 
I  for  one  am  always  inspired  by  these 
meetings  with  men  and  women  from  ev- 
ery sector  of  our  society,  of  all  races, 
faiths  and  creeds,  but  with  the  common 
experience  of  having  served  their  coun- 
try in  a  military  unit  during  a  forei2:n 
war.  They  also  share  a  common  belief  in 
the  need  to  maintain  our  national  secu- 
rity and  to  keep  alive  the  pride  of  Amer- 
icans in  this  Nation  and  its  living 
institutions 

It  is  fitting  that  yesterday,  March  6, 
as  this  conference  of  VFW  leaders  began 
in  Washington,  the  House  unanimously 
passed  by  a  record  vote  of  358  yeas  the 
bill  H.R.  12828,  the  Veterans  Education 
and  Training  Amendments  of  1972.  This 
1972  GI  bill  is  principally  based  on  a 
draft  proposal  submitted  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  November,  1971, 
and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  other  veter- 
ans organizations, 

H.R.  12828  provides  a  14-percent  aver- 
age increa.se  in  all  forms  of  financial  aid 
available  for  education  and  training  un- 
der the  GI  bill.  This  was  a  cost-of -living- 
based  increase,  conforming  with  the  ad- 
ministration's original  proposal  of  8.6 
percent  which  was  based  upon  a  now 
outdated  cost-price  index 

The  bill  does  provide  one  exception  to 
the^e  increases,  in  that  section  304  re- 
quires veterans  to  pay  a  small  10  percent 
of  certain  programs  that  are  currently 
fully  subsidized,  thereby  tending  to  in- 
crease the  veteran's  sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  those  programs. 


In  order  to  make  programs  more 
accessible  to  the  survivors  of  veterans, 
certain  restrictions  on  their  entitlement 
to  educational  benefits  are  removed  by 
H.R.  12828.  Section  318  makes  widowers 
of  female  veterans  eligible  for  certain 
survivor  benefits  previously  denied. 

Veterans  have  complained  about 
groups  obtaining  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion mailing  lists  through  loopholes  in 
the  freedom  of  Inlormation  Act.  I  am 
pleased  that  tlie  veteran's  light  of  pri- 
vacy is  recognized  and  protected  by  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  add- 
ing section  320  to  the  1972  GI  bill,  to  re- 
quire that  all  Veterans'  Administration 
mailing  lists  be  treated  as  confidential. 

Another  meritorious  amcndmez^t  is 
adding  section  321,  providing  a  20-per- 
cent increase  m  funds  given  to  States  as 
reimbuisement  for  administrative  costs 
iiicurred  by  then  pailicii)ation  m  this 
program.  This  corresponds  with  actual 
cool  mcreases. 

The  increased  bLuefits  proMded  the 
veterans,  his  dependents,  and  survivors 
by  lh;s  bill  will  cost  an  estimated  $293 
million  for  its  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. I  submit  tins  is  small  indeed  com- 
pared to  the  very  great  debt  this  Nation 
owes  to  tliose  who  have  served  honorably 
in  its  defense. 

I  gladly  voted  for  this  legislation,  and 
for  two  other  bills  a.'lectmg  veterans 
which  passed  the  House  last  week — H.R. 
111&5,  a  bill  clarilyiiig  the  exemi;tion  of 
certain  income  of  veterans  organizations 
from  Federal  income  tax,  and  H.R.  9900, 
excluding  from  gross  income  for  Federal 
income  tax  purports  the  compensation 
of  Americans  held  prisoner  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  very  great  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  young  Americans  held 
captive  and  hostage  by  the  Commu- 
nists— these  men  will  never  be  forgotten 
if  the  VFW  has  anything  to  say  about  it. 

One  of  the  leading  points  in  the  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  legislative  objectives,  one  I  am 
sure  each  Member  of  this  House  will 
hear  stated  by  VFW  visitors  from  his 
congressional  district  or  State  this  week, 
is  their  great  desire  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Holidays  Act  to  restore  Veterans 
Day  or  Armistice  Day  to  the  traditional 
date  of  o'oservance.  November  11,  a  day 
of  real  meaning  particularly  to  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  families. 

On  Dccembir  13.  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  1009.  a  resolution  pro- 
pos  ng  to  change  Veterans'  Day  back  to 
November  11.  In  my  remarks  on  the 
House  fioor  on  December  14,  I  said: 

Mr.  speaker.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the  o:ily 
Member  oi  Coiigress  vsho  has  received  nu- 
luer  lus  iL'L'iers  iroin  cc>nst!tuent.=;  protesting 
ag.\i.iSt  the  change  ol  V?tera!ij  Day  from 
November  11  to  the  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber, which  first  became  effective  this  fall. 

I  ha\'0  heard  from  many  veterans  of  World 
W.-.r  r,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  war,  itnd 
the  conflict  in  Vie: nam.  as  well  a.s  from 
many  nonveterans  who  feel  strongly  much 
of  the  true  meani::g  and  traditional  signifi- 
cance of  Veterans  Day.  or  Armistice  Day  as 
many  of  us  still  kno'.v  it,  has  been  lost  by 
shifting  it  from  It^  actual  historic  date.  I 
share  their  coticern  that  Veterans  Day  could 
bccom'j  Just   another  Monday  holiday,  only 


2  weeks  foUoAing  still  another  Monday  holi- 
day, Columbus  Day. 

November  11  Is  a  date  of  great  historic 
significance,  a  date  which  automatically 
stirs  the  memjriea  of  this  Nation  and  re- 
iiiinds  it  of  the  treinendoiis  debt  it  owes  to 
ihooe  who  have  served  and  are  serving  in  its 
delense.  It  makes  as  much  sense  co  com- 
memoraie  our  veierar^  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day m  October  as  It  would  to  commemorate 
our  Nation's  birthdate  of  Independence  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  June  rather  than  on 
July  4. 

It  is  not  too  lute  to  restore  Veterans  Day 
to  its  appropriate  daie  on  the  calendar.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  such 
uctioii,  proposed  in  the  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
a  letter  dated  December  17,  1971,  from 
Mr.  P'rancis  W.  Stover,  direcior,  Nation- 
al Legislative  Service,  Veterans  oi  For- 
eign Wai's  of  the  United  Stales,  pledg- 
ing the  lull  support  of  the  VFW  for  early 
passage  of  my  resolution.  I  inseit  this 
letter  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 

neceinber  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Wiley  Mavne, 
U .S.  Hume  of  Representatives, 
Waihingt07i,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Mayne:  It  was  gratifying,  indeed. 
to  rcaci  i;i  the  Congressional  Record  of  De- 
cember 14.  1971,  your  remarks  regarding  re- 
turiu.g  Veterans  Day  to  November  lUh  ai.d. 
aUo,  that  you  Introduced  House  Joint  Reb- 
olutlon  1009  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  a  mandate  Ircni 
our  last  National  Coiiveulion  to  return  Vet- 
erans Day  10  November  11th  and  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Joseph  L.  Vicites,  has  made 
this  one  of  his  Priority  Legislative  Goals. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  be  assured  you 
have  the  full  support  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eig:i  Wars  of  the  U.S.  in  this  legislation  and 
we  hope  fur  its  early  passage. 

With  best  wiihes  and  kind  regards.  I  am 
Kii.ccrely. 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  LegisUitive  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1,  1972, 1  again 
addressed  the  House  and  urged  action  on 
tliis  legislation.  In  closing  my  remarks 
today,  I  would  reiterate  the  following 
statement  I  made  on  the  House  floor  last 
week : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  urge  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee  to  which  Hou.'ie  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1009  has  been  referred  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  with  regard  to  this  and  similar 
resolutions  introduced  by  colleagues,  and  I 
urge  my  brothers  of  this  House  to  honor 
those  who  have  served  their  Nation  In  Its 
wars  by  expediting  early  rei,toration  of  Vet- 
erans Day  to  it:i  appropriate  historical  date. 
a  date  of  sig^lflcance  to  all  veterans  antl  ij 
the  Nation.  We  can  do  no  less. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
SHOULD  DIRECT  NASA  TO  RE- 
COMPETE  ^-PACE  SHUTTLE  MAIN 
ENGINE  CONTRACT 

•  Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  Mr  Speaker,  on  July  13. 
1971,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.Administration  announced  the  selection 
of   the   Rocketdyne   Division    of    North 
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Anerican  Rockwell  Corp  ,  Canoga  Park, 
Cilif..  for  negotiatioru  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  cost-plus-award-fee  contract 
r  the  space  ^huttle  main  engine. 
The  eventual  contract  called  lor  the 
'Sign,  development,  and  delivery  of  36 
gmes  by  June  1978  at  a  propo.-ed  cost 
$500  million. 

The  selection  of  Rocketdyne  ended  a 
-month     competition     during     which 
FJbcketdyne,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Air- 
I  aft  Divi.sion  of  United  Aircraft,  and  the 
rojet  Liquid  Rocket  Division  of  Gen- 
Tire  Corp.,  conducted  preliminary 
sign   studies   and    produced   program 
finition  documents.  Proposals  for  the 
were  received  by  NASA  from  the 
ree  companies  on  April  21,  1971. 
On  the  basis  of  1.100  pomts,  Rocket- 
:ne   received   a   total   of   711.4   points, 
att  k  Whitney  got  705  6  and  Aerojet 
Gtneral  644. 
The  point  spread  between  Rocketdyne 
Pratt  &  Whitney  represents  0,6  per- 
nt  of  the  total  possible  points. 
In    addition,    the    Source    Evaluation 
:d  of  NASA  found  that  the  Pratt  & 
tney  proposal  contained  the  lowest 
ts  and  that  Pratt  &  Whitney  also  led 
X'ketdyne   in   other  cate.cories  of  the 
'. aluation.   including:    Work   approach, 
tganization  and  management  structure, 
pi  inning  and  methodology,  visibiiity  and 
control,    and    in    overall    performance 
tmg. 

On  Augir.t  3.  1971.  Pratt  &  Whitney 
rcraft  filed  a  protest  with  the  General 
A(  coimting  Officer  over  the  procedures 
ed  by  NASA  in  selecting  Rocketdjme  as 
negotiating  contractor  for  the  space 
uttle  main  engine.  This  was  the  first 
otest  filed  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  in  its 
years  as  a  Government  contractor  and 
s  based  on  the  company's  belief  that 
^SA  failed  to  observe  pertinent  stat- 
and  regulations  governing  procure- 
mfent  conduct  to  in-ure  fair  and  open 
cc  mpetition. 

Smce  the  filing  of  that  protest,  Pratt  & 

\Mhitney  Aircrait.  through  its  attorneys, 

submitted  additional  data  to  GAO  to 

i^pport  its  contention  that  NASA  did  not 

the  negotiation  process  to  obtain  im- 

,'ed  final  offers  as  required,  and  an 

^'cstigation  by  General  Accounting  Of- 

auditors  has  raised  serious  questions 

cdnceming  tmfair  advantage  to  Rocket- 

dj  ne  during  SSME  competition. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  Pratt  &  Whitney 
A:  rcraft  to  support  its  contentions  have 
bqen  extensive  and  I  believe  the  findings 
persuasive  enough  to  warrant  a  re- 
petition of  the  space  shuttle  main 
ine  contract  by  NASA.  I  would  urge 
Comptroller  General,  as  he  nears  a 
cision  m  this  matter,  to  resolve  the 
test  in  a  manner  which  best  carries 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
fair  and  open  competition  in  Govem- 
mfcnt  procurement  contracts. 

Among  the  contentions  submitted  to 

GAO  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  as 

result  of  its  research  and  investigation 

the  SSME  competition  are  the  fol- 

>vmg: 

First.  Pratt  k  Whitney  Aircraft  con- 
teiids.  with  supporting  documents,  that 
during  the  SSME  competition  the  Rock- 
et d>'ne  Division  of  North  American 
R  )ckwell  benefited  imf airly  from  an 
e?  isting  contract   with  NASA   for  sup- 
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port  of  Saturn  engines.  Specifically, 
Pratt  k  Whitney  contends  that  reports 
prepared  by  Rocketdyne  and  submitted 
to  NASA  concerning  the  Satiun  laimch 
support  contract  show  that  the  work 
performed  by  Rocketd>'ne  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  SSME  and  that  the  test 
parameters  for  RocketdvTie  teclinology 
are  the  SSME  specifications  and  condi- 
tions, rather  than  those  for  SattUTi  en- 
gines. The  first  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  reports  did  not  come  to 
Pratt  &  Whitney  until  after  the  NASA 
Source  Selection  Board  made  its  decision 
to  select  Rocketdvne  as  the  negotiating 
contractor  for  the  SSME. 

In  addition,  Pratt  k  Whitney  con- 
tends, with  support  from  a  ."-eparate  GAO 
auditor's  report,  that  Rocketdyne  engi- 
neers charged  their  SSME  work  to  the 
cost  reimbursement  Saturn  launch  sup- 
i  ort  contract  thereby  affording  Rocket- 
dyne more  NASA  funds. 

Second.  Pratt  &  Whitney  contends, 
with  supporting  documents,  that  none 
of  the  Rocketdyne  reports  on  the 
Saturn  launch  support  contract  which 
Involved  space  shuttle  main  engine  re- 
lated tecimnloey  were  filed  at  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  document 
:ei5o.=:itory  tmder  the  heading  "Space 
slvuitle."  NASA  maintained  no  cross- 
refeience  .system  and  no  subject  index 
wtiicii  v.ould  permit  an  individual  with 
proper  access  to  this  facility  to  ascertain 
what  materials  were  available  on  any 
particular  subject  more  particularly  de- 
scribed than  in  the  five  index  categor- 
ies— Saturn,  ipace  shuttle,  space  station, 
.-kylab.  and  specifications  and  standards. 
The  400-plus  page  catalog  of  "Saturn" 
reports  does  not  list  reports  by  the  sub- 
ject contained  therein,  but  rather  only 
by  the  report  number.  In  order  to  suc- 
cessfully use  the  Mar'.hall  Space  Flight 
Center  repo.'-itory.  Pratt  &  Whitney 
would  have  had  to  have  known:  First, 
tliat  SSME  related  technology  was  in 
fact  being  developed  under  the  Saturn 
launch  support  contract,  and  second,  the 
subject  matters  covered  by  the  various 
report  numbers.  Pratt  &  Whitney  con- 
tends that  it  was  never  informed  that 
such  work  was  in  fact  poing  forward 
under  the  Saturn  .support  contract  nor 
was  it  informed  that  the  numbered  re- 
ports were  the  reports  which  contained 
descriptions  of  SSME  related  technology. 

Thud.  Print  k  Whitney  Aircraft  .sub- 
mits that  a  letter  of  May  27,  1970,  from 
Dr.  Eberhard  Rec;.  Director.  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  to  Charles  W.  Mat- 
thews, M.D..  Deputy  Associate  Admin- 
istrator. Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight, 
NASA,  indicates  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  given  to  Rocketdyne  by  NASA. 
That  letter  contains  the  following  state- 
men  t.s : 

We  believe  the  Rocketdyr.e  engine  people 
today  are  the  best  available  la  the  Industry, 
but  they  will  remain  competent  only  so  long 
as  we  keep  them  challenged  and  busy.  An 
example  of  how  the  Rucketdyie  e;iglneerlng 
skills  will  be  kept  at  peak  efficiency  during 
periods  (  f  ml.nmal  problem  koIvIhe  efTorr  i.'^ 
through  the  Linear  Engine  task,  planned  for 
FY-71.  .  .  .  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
contracted  manpower  Is  planr.ed  to  be  ex- 
pen.ded  on  this  task  during  FY-71.  The  con- 
tribution to  technological  advancement  Is 
secondary. 

Fifth.  Pratt  &  Whitney  contends  that 


NASA  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  termi- 
nated the  XLR-129  contract  which  Pratt 
&  Whitney  won  in  open  competition  with 
Rocketdyne.  The  XLR-129  program  rep- 
resented the  only  high-pressure,  staged- 
combustion,  oxygen-hydrogen  engine 
contract  ever  awarded  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  intended  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  SSME.  Termination  of  the 
XLfJr-129  program  came  in  the  face  of 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Department  of  Defense, 
and  NASA  recommendations  that  the 
XLR-129  program  with  Pratt  &  Whitney 
be  continued.  The  reason  given  by  NASA 
for  termination  of  the  XLR-129  program 
was  that  its  continuation  would  prejudice 
the  phase  B  competition  for  the  SSME 
and  give  Pratt  &  Whitney  an  imf air  com- 
petitive advantage.  Yet,  in  mid-1970,  at 
the  time  the  XLR-129  program  was  being 
phased  out,  Rocketdyne  was  initiating 
its  Saturn  launch  support  contract, 
which,  Pratt  &  Whitney  contend,  gave 
Rocketdyne  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage during  the  Phase  B  competi- 
tion for  the  SSME. 

The  foregoing  are  but  the  highlights  of 
a  144-page  reply  brief  filed  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  by  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney Aircraft  pursuant  to  its  protest  in 
the  SSME  award. 

I  believe  that  congressional  intent 
would  be  best  served  and  public  confi- 
dence in  government  bidding  procedure 
would  be  reinforced  by  a  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General  directing  NASA  to 
recompete  the  space  shuttle  main  engine 
contract. 


HENOCIDE  AFOOT 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fowl 
deed  is  about  to  take  wing  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  A  bill— S.  2895— to  kill  off  mother 
hens  by  the  thousands — maybe  mil- 
lions— is  fluttering  around  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

And  pity  of  pities,  all  the  flapping 
about  it  so  far  has  been  on  behalf  of 
those  moneyed  barons  of  the  egg  industry 
who  must  see  profit  in  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  hens.  "Henocide"  it  is  called. 

They  demand  that  Government  take 
the  blame  for  mandating  the  death  of 
defenseless  hens — hens  in  the  prime  of 
motherhood,  no  less. 

If  you  read  the  bill  itself,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  like  the  little  boy  in  the  chicken- 
yard  who  dropped  the  bubble  gum  he 
was  chewing.  He  was  confused. 

But  plucked  down  to  bare  facts,  the 
henocide  bill  is  nothing  more  than  a 
scheme  to  use  the  lethal  authority  of 
Government  to  force  up  the  market  price 
of  eggs  by  killing  hens. 

When  the  truth  is  out.  the  villains  will 
flock  to  cover. 

Imagine  the  duckings  Ralph  Nader 
and  his  raiders  will  give  forth  when  they 
hear  of  henocide.  But  loud  as  may  be 
these  duckings,  they  will  be  smothered 
to  nothing  in  feather-flying  fury  when 
gals  of  the  women's  lib  discover  this 
ugly  ultimate  in  male  chauvinism.  They 
will  surely  ungirdle  their  sharpest  claw- 
ings  for  those  who  would  slaughter  only 
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female  chickens — doing  nothing,  not 
even  harmless,  painless  vasectomy  to 
the  males,  the  real  perpetrators  of  pro- 
duction. 

Surely,  tliey  will  bare  their  beaks  and 
demand  roostercidc  instead  of  heno- 
cide. 

If,  despite  Nader's  raiders,  women's 
lib  and  commcnsense,  the  dastardly 
deed  is  done,  who  will  come  out  on  top? 
The  cggcpoly.  of  course.  About  400  gi;:nt 
firm.':  will,  they  think,  be  better  off  and 
the  rest  of  us  will  have  egg  on  our  face. 

In  truth  the  bill  would  set  up  an  egg- 
opoly  able  to  get  the  Feds  to  man  the 
chopping  block  with  i^enalties  of  viola- 
tors set  at  $5,000  a  cackle.  With  r.r.ti- 
trust  immunity,  the  eggopoly  could  en- 
gage in  a  premeditated  coiv^piracy  to 
raise  consumer  prices  wi'h  hardly  any 
fuss  and  feathers. 

Happily  for  hens,  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  adjourned  Monday  for 
lack  of  quorum.  Next  try  is  scheduled 
for  Thursday. 

The  Congress  would  be  feather- 
brained to  pass  the  bill.  It  is  a  chicken- 
henrted  concoction  by  bird  barons  who 
would  scratch  out  a  few  extra  pennies 
from  the  agony  of  motherhood.  If  they 
had  any  gizzard  at  all,  they  would  take 
care  of  their  own  troubles  with  grit — 
and  with  no  Ifs,  ands  or  Butz. 


FARM   PRICE    CONTROLS   ARE   NOT 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  FINDLEY)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  wage 
earner  income  up  240  percent  and  farm 
income  up  just  7  percent  in  the  past  20 
years,  placing  a  lid  on  future  farm  price 
increases  would  clearly  be  the  wrong 
move  at  the  wrong  time. 

It  is  true  that  some  farm  prices  are  at 
20-year  highs,  but  what  other  segment 
of  our  economy  has  its  income  at  the 
level  received  in  1950?  Between  1950  and 
1972.  farmers  have  had  many  periods  of 
unprofitable  prices  and  certainly  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  recoup  their 
losses. 

Some  constuner-orlented  publications 
have  recently  painted  the  farmer  as  get- 
ting rich  while  housewives  are  being  vic- 
timized  at   the   supermarket. 

A  quick  look  at  income  improvement 
of  the  farmer  and  the  consuming  public 
dispels  that  unwise,  incorrect,  and  imf  air 
assumption.  With  wage  earner  income 
going  up  240  percent  in  the  past  20  years, 
it  is  clear  much  of  the  increased  food 
costs  were  caused  by  stepped-up  han- 
dling, shipping,  and  processing  costs  in- 
volved in  getting  food  from  farm  to  con- 
sumer. The  average  hourly  labor  cost  for 
marketing  food  products  has  increased 
66  percent  in  the  past  10  years. 

Looking  at  several  food  items,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  relatively  small 
portion  the  farmer  gets  of  what  we  pay  at 
the  supermarket.  The  rest  goes  for  han- 
dling and  processing  costs. 

For  example,  farmers  in  January  re- 
ceived just  74.1  percent  of  the  retail  cost 


of  choice  beef.  Pork  producers  received 
44.1  percent  of  the  dollar  spent  for  their 
product  at  the  meat  coimter :  dairy  farm- 
ers were  paid  29.9  percent  of  the  retail 
price  for  their  milk;  poultrymen,  30.5 
percent  of  the  retail  egg  costs,  and  wheat 
growers,  just  3.5  percent  of  the  price  of 
white  bread. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  are  not  in- 
flationary when  considering  that  farm 
food  prices  have  increased  just  7  per- 
cent from  20  years  ago.  During  that  same 
time,  wholesale  food  prices  increased  22 
percent  and  retail  food  prices  went  up 
44  percent. 

Food  clearly  is  a  good  buy  and  getting 
better  each  year — when  we  realize  that 
we  work  less  time  to  earn  our  food  dol- 
lars now  than  in  the  past.  Twenty  years 
ago,  U.S.  consumers  spent  23  percent 
of  their  take-home  pay  for  food.  Last 
year  the  average  spent  on  food  was  just 
16  percent  of  take-home  pay  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  has  fore- 
cast that  in  1972,  this  figure  will  be  re- 
duced to  15.5  percent. 

This  change  has  come  about  because 
our  farmers  are  the  most  efficient  pro 
ducers  of  food  in  the  world.  At  the  dawn 
of  our  Nation,  more  than  90  percent 
of  our  people  were  engaged  in  food  pro- 
duction. Today  less  than  5  percent  of 
our  people  are  farmers.  One  farmer  now 
supplies  food  for  himself  and  50  ether 
persons  which  is  3  times  the  number  fei 
by  each  farmer  20  years  ago. 

This  level  of  efficiency  was  forced  on 
farmers  because  of  sharply  increased 
farm  costs.  Consider  these  changes  in 
the  past  20  years: 

First.  Farmers  are  pacing  2.4  times 
higher  wages  for  labor. 

Second.  Farm  machinery  prices  are 
nearly  double. 

Third.  The  level  of  all  prices  that 
farmers  pay  for  goods  and  services  has 
increased  50  percent. 

Fourth.  Farm  real  estate  taxes  per  acre 
are  3.6  times  higher. 

Fifth.  Investment  in  food  and  fiber 
production  has  more  than  doubled. 

Sixth.  Debts  of  all  farmers  are  nearly 
5  times  larger. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  claims 
that  food  costs  are  increased  over  a  year 
ago,  but  consumer  interests  shoulci  be 
pleased  that  in  January,  the  cost  of  food 
remained  the  same  as  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1971,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

There  are  factors  other  than  those 
already  cited  which  caused  food  prices 
to  increase.  Our  improved  per-person 
income  has  resulted  in  all  of  us  eating 
higher  quality  food.  This  has  resulted  in 
mere  people  competing  for  the  volume  of 
products  made  available  on  the  super- 
market shelves.  The  average  consumer 
today  eats  114  pounds  of  beef  and  40 
pounds  of  poultry  each  year.  This  level  of 
consumption  compares  with  54  pounds 
of  beef  and  13  pounds  of  poultry  con- 
sumed in  the  1930's. 

Some  persons  blame  farmers  for 
creating  scarcities  to  raise  per  unit  prices 
of  their  product.  The  truth  is  that  farm- 
ers produced  a  record  amount  of  meat 
last  year  and  they  are  planning  to  pro- 


vide an  equal  amount  this  year  with  a 
little  more  beef  and  a  little  less  pork 
coming  to  market. 

U.S.  farmers  produced  21.7  billion 
jjounds  of  beef  in  1971.  That  was  42  per- 
cent more  than  10  years  a,e0.  Population 
of  the  United  States  increased  13  4  per- 
cent during  that  same  period.  In  recent 
weeks,  beef  output  is  down  slightly  from 
a  year  ago  but  farmers  on  January  1, 
1972,  were  finishing  14  million  cattle  for 
slaughter,  nearly  8  percent  more  than 
last  year. 

A  year  ago.  while  consumers  were  en- 
joying t.errific  bargains  in  pork,  hog 
prices  were  declining  to  disaster  levels. 
According  to  the  University  of  Illinois, 
farmers  lest  about  eiuht  cents  for  each 
pound  of  pork  produced  during  a  9- 
month  period  m  1971.  Lo.sses  were  so 
severe  that  a  substantial  number  of  farm- 
ers quit  producing  hops.  As  a  result,  pork 
output  this  year  has  been  about  15  per- 
cent less  than  the  excessive  supplies  of 
a  year  ago.  USDA  surveys  indicate  hog 
production  for  1972  will  be  7  to  9  per- 
cent less  than  last  year.  If  this  informa- 
tion proves  accurate,  the  supply  of  pork 
will  provide  67  pounds  per  person  dur- 
ing 1972,  or  three  to  4  pounds  more  than 
averaee  per  capita  consumption  during 
the  past  10  years. 

Some  consumer  grouijs  are  suggesting 
substantial  increases  in  meat  imports. 
According  to  L.  H.  Simerl,  extension 
economist  at  the  University  of  Illinois — 

Imports  of  meat  cannot  be  increased 
enough  to  hnve  any  large  effect  upon  prices 
of  meat.s.  There  Just  isn't  any  place  to  get 
a  1.1  rge  amount  of  beef  roasts  and  steaks,  or 
ham.  pork  chops,  and  bacon.  Most  of  the 
meat  that  Is  imported  Is  beef  that  Is  suitable 
only  for  making  hamburger.  And  the  supply 
of  that  is  limited. 

Additionally,  the  nations  which  ship  us 
meat  could  have  imported  45  million 
more  pouiWR  than  they  did  in  1971  with- 
out exceeding  the  quota  established. 

Farmers  are  more  concerned  about 
price  controls  than  meat  imports.  Secre- 
tary Butz  said  recently  that  farmers  will 
agree  to  price  controls  on  farm  products 
when  farmer  returns  have  gone  up  as 
much  as  industrial  v.apes.  He  cited  wage 
contracts  already  negotiated  for  coal 
miners,  railroad  workers,  and  acraspace 
industry  employees  which  exceed  the  5.5 
percent  pay  guidelines  and  asked: 

Tliose  rates  won't  como  down;  can  farmers 
say  the  same? 

SccretaiT  Butz  said : 

If  maniigement  and  l.ibor  will  demon- 
strate their  sincere  willingness  to  abide  by 
the  guidelines:  if  Industry-  turns  out  goods 
hke  our  farmers  .ire  turning  out  a  record 
I'.iod  supply,  agriculture  will  talk  about  food 
price  controls.  When  the  need  for  controls 
will  abate  and  we  can  all  look  forward  tn  the 
kind  of  sound  growth  in  an  economic  system 
which  m.ide  the  country  strong. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Butz  and  urge 
all  who  are  quick  to  consider  clamping 
controls  on  farm  prices  to  consider  the 
total  picture  agriculture  faces  and  its 
tremendous  contributions  of  the  past 
along  with  its  productive,  efficient 
liromise  for  the  future.  When  tins  is  done, 
I  feel  confident  controls  on  farm  prices 
will  be  rejected. 
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THE  TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previoui>  order 
(if  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware iMr.  Du  PoNT'  is  recognized  for  15 
ininutes. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 

o  take  just  a  few  minutes  today  to  make 

:  ome  comments  on   the   proposed   S360 

million  Tocks  Island  Dam  project  on  the 

Delaware  River  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

I  have  commented  on  this  dam  before 
iind  I  have  some  material  today  which  I 
Ijelieve  is  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  the 
:  Record  to  bring  the  environmental  and 
economic  issues  into  clear  focus  for  the 
I  ;;ongress. 

The  Tocks  Island  Dam  was  first  au- 

horized  in  1962  as  a  multipurpose  water 

1  upply,   recreational,  flood  control,  and 

electric  power  project.  Since  that  time 

he  project  has  been   enshrouded  with 

ocal  and  now  national  controversy.  No 

(  onstruction  funds  were  put  in  the  budget 

of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 

:)roject  until  last  year;  at  that  time  no 

invironmental  impact  statement,  as  re- 

(luired  by  section  102^2)  ^c)  of  the  Na- 

lonal    Environmental    Policy    Ar't.    had 

leen  filed  or  approved  by  CEQ.  Congress 

'.  cnt  ahead  and  appropriated  the  money 

or  it,  following  a  pay-now-study-later 

)hilosophy,    which   I   think   is   entirely 

'i.Tong  v.-hen  it  comes  to  m:'.king  sound. 

rational  national  environmental   policy 

udcments. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  for  public 
'.-orks,  which  we  will  be  taking  up 
:  hortly.  S14  million  was  requested  by  the 
:  irmy  Corps  of  Engineers  for  const niction 
of  the  dam  Despite  the  passage  of  a  year, 
'le  still  have  no  approvnl  of  project  by 
CEQ  nor  have  fundamental  questions 
i.bout  the  feasibility  of  dam  been  re- 
;  olved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
'  he  Record  tcday  at  the  conclu.sion  of 
iny  remarks  a  summary  of  a  report  re- 
( ently  released  bv  the  environmental  de- 
lense  fimd  on  the  viability  of  the  Tocks 
island  pro.'cct.  It  is  an  important  nddi- 
lion  to  the  information  we  h^ve  on  Tocks 
island.  3nd  I  would  urge  the  membership 
1o  study  the  document  closely. 

Basically  there  are  three  unresolved 
(ue-^tions  in  regard  to  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam. 

The  first  concerns  the  question  of  the 
( uUural  eutrophication  in  the  dam  as 
(  videnced  bv  the  consultant's  report  done 
iiy  McCormack  As.sociates  for  inclusion 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  en\ironmenta! 
i  npact  statement  Because  this  statement 
vas  not  filed  before  the  public  works 
Mil  was  voted  on.  the  Congress  went 
i  head  and  appropriated  funds  even  with- 
( ut  knowing  the  dangers  of  eutrophica- 
tion  in  the  propcsed  dam  waters. 

The  recommendation  of  the  McCor- 
r  lack  reports  was  that  the  high  nutrient 
1  jads  of  the  Delaware  should  be  amelio- 
I  ated  prior  to  impoundment.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  costs  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam  u-111  include  a  $360  million  item  for 
£  regional  sewerage  treatment  plant  to 
c  eal  with  these  problems  of  eutrophica- 
tion.  This  in  turn  will  require  a  massive 
commitment  from  the  governments  of 
tiree  different  States:  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 


The  second  unresolved  question  is 
whether  the  dam  is  really  necessary  in 
light  of  many  nonstructural  alternatives 
that  have  recentlv  been  propo.sed. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  dam  Is  to 
develop  the  water  supply  for  New  York 
City,  but  there  are  other  ways  to  do 
that,  which  might  not  require  the  con- 
struction of  a  massive,  expensive  dam 
acriTS.s  the  Delaware  River.  What  about 
using  the  Hudson  River  to  take  the  pres- 
sures off  of  the  Delaware  River?  This  al- 
ternative has  not  been  adequately  stud- 
ied to  date. 

Second,  there  is  the  po.ssibility  of 
high-flow  skimming,  an  alternative  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Smith  Freeman  of  Prince- 
ton University,  which  represents  an  al- 
ternative without  creating  all  of  the  dan- 
gers associated  with  a  major  impound- 
ment of  water. 

Third,  the  Federal  Task  Force  on 
Flood  Control  Policy  recommends  alter- 
natives to  the  traditional  u.se  of  struc- 
tures for  water  resource  management. 
The  report  offers  the  use  of  flood  plain 
zoning  and  flood  insurance  to  deal  with 
the.~e  problems  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  there  is  flooding  on  the  Delaware 
River.  Such  methods  may  in  the  long 
iim  be  more  effective  and  le.'".s  damaging 
than  building  large  impoundments. 

The  third  and  final  unresolved  ques- 
tion, and  a  very  important  one,  Is 
whether  the  whole  project  is  economi- 
cally viable. 

I  think  there  is  considerable  question 
as  to  whether  the  cost-benefit  ratio  cited 
in  the  existinof  impact  statement  is  accu- 
r.^te.  I  believe  that  the  benefits  have 
been  overestimated  and  the  costs  under- 
estimated. 

For  example,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice estimates  that  the  operation  of  the 
park  at  Tocks  Island  will  cost  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  2.18  times  what  the 
Coi-ps  of  Engineers  estimated. 

In  addition,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
preparing  the  material  in  their  proposal 
used  a  discount  rate  of  3Vp  percent, 
rather  than  the  existing  rate  of  5"a  per- 
cent. It  is  worth  noting  the  proposed 
reuulations  for  evaluation  of  pubhc 
works  projects  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  cal's  for  a  rate  of  7  percent. 

There  is  the  further  question  as  to 
whether  the  corps  accurately  predicted 
the  impact  of  drought  and  drawdown 
in  establishing  recreational  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  public 
policy  factors  involved.  A  major  project 
representing  major  commitments  brings 
into  question  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
technology-  and  the  financial  backing  of 
the  States  to  niake  the  project  work  and 
to  assure  its  success. 

The  histon,-  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  well  documented  In  Arthur 
Morgan's  recent  book,  "Dams  and  Other 
Disasters."  Morgan,  the  first  Chairman  of 
TVA,  has  documented  cost  overruns  as 
high  as  391  percent  on  some  public  works 
projects.  Clearly,  no  one  can  accurately 
predict  the  eventual  cost  of  Tocks  Island 
in  terms  of  financial  and  natural  re- 
source commltm.ent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  Is  be- 
ing asked  to  foot  the  bill  for  a  project 
which  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  itself 


economically.  Are  we  going  to  be  rurming 
at  a  deficit  e'.ery  year  or  will  we  have  a 
project  that  .stands  on  its  own  two  feet? 

I  have  contacted  all  four  Governors  of 
the  States  involved  and  have  asked  them 
to  review  the  status  of  the  project.  I 
have  found  that  Governor  Cahill  of  New 
Jersey  has  suspended  his  endorsement 
of  the  project  pending  further  study; 
Governor  Peterson  of  Delaware  has  not 
withdrawn  his  approval,  but  has  agreed 
to  review  his  position;  Governor  Shapp 
of  Pennsylvania  has  done  likewise,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  New  York  Is  cur- 
rently reviewing  New  York's  position  in 
light  of  an  impending  financial  commit- 
ment for  dealing  with  eutrophication. 

So,  when  the  appropriation  bill  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  year,  I  again  plan 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  con- 
struction funds  for  Tocks  Island  Dam. 

I  think  until  we  have  the  answers,  we 
.-^hould  not  follow  the  policy  of  build  now 
and  study  later. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  membership  the  summary  of  the 
Environm.ental  Defense  Fund's  report, 
■prepared  by  Dr.  Leo  Eisel  which  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  today. 

Tho  summary  referred  to  follows: 
Summary 

GENERAL 

Tills  report  sumarizes  an  Investigation  by 
the  Environmental  Defense  Ptind  of  the 
proposed  Tocks  Island  Reservoir.  This  Corps 
of  Engineers'  project  on  the  Delaware  River 
v.-ould  create  a  37  niile  long  reservoir  with 
more  than  800,000  acrefeet  ol  storage  for 
water  supply,  flood  control,  recreation,  aM 
hvdropower.  Analyses  of  the  proposed  reser- 
voir. Its  functions,  and  costs  and  benefits 
are  presented  in  succeeding  sections  of  this 
report. 

These  analyses  conclude  that  legitimate 
needs  for  w^ater  supply,  flood  damage  preven- 
tion, outdoor  recreation,  and  peaking  power 
exis':  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin  and  its 
service  area.  The  construction  of  a  lar^e  and 
expensive  main  stem  reservoir,  Tocks  Island, 
tn  meet  these  needs  and  desires  is  a  very 
traditional  solution.  In  the  highly  urbanized 
Northeast  with  its  plethora  of  environmental 
problems,  the  traditional  solution  Is  no 
longer  adequate;  water  resource  planners 
must  employ  Innovative  solutions  not  en- 
tirely dependent  on  structures.  The  succeed- 
ing analyses  conclude  that  Tocks  Island  Re- 
servoir, In  Its  presently  proposed  form,  is 
an  environmentally  and  economically  un- 
acceptable .solution  to  the  water  resour'-e 
problems  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

WATER    STJPPLY 

1.  C!orps  of  Engineers'  calculations  and 
stvidies  cf  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  v.-ater 
supplv  function  are  Inadequate  and  mislead- 
ing. They  do  not  support  the  Corps'  cl.ilm.9 
of  water  supply  needs  and  benefits  associated 
with   the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  project. 

2.  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  cal- 
culations and  studies  Indicate  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  Is  being  built  not  to  satisfy  future 
municipal  and  industrial  needs  In  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  but  to  satisfy  projected 
future  demands  for  power  plant  cooling 
water  and  export  water  for  New  TorS:  City 
and  New  Jersey. 

3.  Projection  of  vast  increases  for  power 
plant  cooling  water  (2400  percent  Increase  by 
2020)  are  based  on  numerous  assumptions 
regarding  future  power  plant  siting  (I.e., 
salt  water  versus  fresh),  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency of  future  nuclear  and  conventional 
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plants,  and  the  eflBciency  of  future  cooling 
systems.  These  assumptions  should  be  ex- 
plicitly studied  before  Including  425,600 
acft  of  water  supply  storage  In  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir.  Thermal  pollution  from  a  2400 
percent  Increase  in  power  production  In 
the  Delaware  Basin  may  be  so  environ- 
mentally detrimental  that  the  increased 
generating  capacity  should   not  be  built. 

4.  According  to  the  DRBC,  a  major  pro- 
portion of  the  water  supply  storage  In  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir  Is  necessary  for  low  flow 
augmentation  to  replace  the  vast  volumes 
of  water  scheduled  for  future  exportation 
by  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey.  More 
than  1860  cfs  per  day  (1200  mgd)  of  water 
will  be  exported  to  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey  by  1980;  firm  yield  of  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  Is  980  cfs.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison, municipal  In-ba^in  coiisumptlve  use 
In  1980  Is  estimated  to  be  only  153  cfs  per  day 
(99  mgd).  Numerous  studies  have  recom- 
mended development  of  the  Hudson  River 
for  water  supply  to  New  York  City.  Develop- 
ment of  the  Hudson  would  reduce  New  York 
City's  exportation  requirements  and  the  con- 
sequent need  for  low  flow  augmentation 
storage  In  Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  This 
alternative  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
Corps  In  their  Investigation  of  alternatives  or 
in  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

5.  If  300  mgd  of  water  must  be  exported 
from  the  Delaware  Basin  to  northern  New 
Jersey,  It  can  be  accomplished  by  high  flow 
skimming  without  constructing  additional 
reservoir  storage  according  to  a  Freeman, 
Mills  and  Kinsman  study.  Their  Investiga- 
tion demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  the  al- 
ternative from  standpoints  of  both  eco- 
nomics and  engineering  and  Indicates  that 
flows  adequate  to  protect  the  fresh-water 
"reservoir"  In  the  Delaware  estuary  can  be 
maintained  while  high  flow  .■skimming  300 
cfs  annually. 

6.  In  estimating  future  water  demands  and 
the  benefits  from  satisfying  these  demands, 
the  DRBC  and  the  Corps  have  Ignored  ex- 
isting possibilities  for  reducing  future  wa- 
ter demands.  These  possibilities  range  from 
more  optimal  pricing  policies  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  to  the  installation  of 
a  different  toilet  design  In  new  homes.  For 
years,  economists  have  demonstrated  the  In- 
efficiency of  water  pricing  schedules  and  the 
desirability  of  reducing  demand  through  the 
Installation  of  meters  and  application  of  an 
Innovative  rate  schedule.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  Ignored  this  research  and  the 
alternative  of  reducing  demand  In  the  Dela- 
ware Basin  and  Its  service  area  (I.e.,  New 
York  City  and  northern  New  Jersey).  The 
problem  is  not  the  existence  of  feasible  al- 
ternatives for  reducing  water  use  and  de- 
mand while  maintaining  the  quality  of  life, 
but  the  Intransigent  attitudes  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Delaware  River  Ba.'^ln  Commis- 
sion, and  the  City  of  New  York. 

FLOOD   CONTROL 

1.  The  flood  of  record  in  the  Delaware 
Basin  (1955)  was  a  hydrologlc  event  which 
will  occur  on  the  average,  once  In  200  years. 
Expenditures  of  approximately  $40  million 
to  prevent  97  percent  of  the  damages  from 
a  flood  which  will  occur,  on  the  average,  only 
once  In  200  years,  should  not  be  readily  ac- 
cepted and  should  be  subject  to  additional 
analysis  by  decision  makers. 

2.  The  1966  Federal  Task  Force  on  Flood 
Control  Policy  suggested  that  In  order  to 
implement  a  more  adequate  federal  flood 
control  policy,  flood  plain  occupants  should 
bear  a  more  representative  share  of  costs 
than  they  do  at  present.  The  federal  cost 
per  acre  for  protecting  fl(X)d  plain  land  with 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir  Is  $36OO-$5200.  One 
wonders  whether  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
require  present  and  future  flood  plain  occu- 


pants to  Invest  a  subetantlal  portion  of  the 
$3600-96200  per  acre  necessary  to  prevent 
an  estimated  97  percent  of  the  damage  from 
an  event  which  would  occur,  on  the  average, 
once  In  200  years? 

3.  In  estimating  future  flood  control  bene- 
fits from  Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  the  Corps 
assumes  development  In  the  flood  plain  will 
continue  at  the  same  rate  as  lu  the  past. 
This  totally  ignores  the  recommendations  of 
the  196G  Federal  Task  Force  on  Flood  Con- 
trol Policy  and  the  limited  but  existent,  flood 
plain  management  efiorts  of  DRBC.  Further- 
more, It  ensures  continued  future  demand 
for  flood  control. 

EUTROPHICATION 

1.  The  McCormlck  Rep»ort  on  eutrophica- 
tion potential  In  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  con- 
cluded that  ".  .  .  accelerated  cultural  eutro- 
phication Is  likely  to  occur  after  creation  of 
the  proposed  Tocks  Island  I/ake."  Accelerated 
ctUtural  eutrophication  would  have  serious 
detrimental  effects  on  the  use  of  Tocks  Is- 
land Reservoir  for  water  supply  and  recrea- 
tion and  on  general  environmental  quality 
of  the  proposed  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

2.  The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  sup- 
ports the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity's requests  for  additional  studies  on  the 
eutrophication  problem.  The  responsibility 
for  developing  a  regional  waste  water  treat- 
ment system  In  a  1000  square  mile  rural  area 
above  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  must  be  placed 
squarely  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. Before  reservoir  construction  is  Ini- 
tiated. DRBC  should  be  required  to  Imple- 
ment an  adequate  wtiste  water  treatment 
and  control  program  for  both  point  (munic- 
ipal and  Industrial)  and  nonpolnt  (agri- 
cultural) waste  water  sources. 

ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

1.  The  project  Is  not  economically  viable 
and  has  a  beneflt-cost  ratio  of  less  than  1.0. 
In  general,  beneflts  have  been  overestimated 
and  costs  underestimated. 

2.  Particularly  egreglovig  examples  of  bene- 
fit overestlmatlon  and  cost  underestimation 
exist  in  the  recreation  benefit-cost  analysis 
The  Investment  costs  of  recreation  facilities 
have  been  underestimated.  The  National  Park 
Service,  the  agency  required  by  law  to  man- 
age the  recreation  facilities  at  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  esti- 
mates an  Investment  cost  2.18  times  larger 
than  the  Corps'  estimates  for  comparable 
sites. 

3.  In  evaluating  the  time  stream  of  beneflts 
and  costs,  the  Corps  has  used  a  disccunt  rate 
of  3'8  percent.  The  existing  (January,  1972) 
rate  Is  5'^  percent  and  the  recently  proposed 
set  of  Water  Resources  Council  Guidelines 
would  set  the  rate  of  7  percent.  Tliere  Is  no 
economic  justification  for  evaluating  this 
project  at  3"8  percent.  Continued  use  of  the 
31/8  percent  rate  amounts  to  subsidizing  the 
proposed  Tocks  Island  Re.^ervoir  project  at 
the  expense  of  other  more  economically  vi- 
able projects.  Why  spend  taxpayers  money  on 
a  low  yield  project  when  It  means  exclud- 
ing a  higher  yield  project  because  of  budget- 
ary limitations? 

4.  The  annual  power  beneflts  have  been 
overestimated  by  more  than  1.5  million  dol- 
lars. 

5.  The  Corps  has  overestimated:  length  of 
the  recreation  season,  value  of  a  recreation 
day  and  annual  flood  control  beneflts.  The 
Corps  has  underestimated  recreation  activity 
In  the  Tocks  Island  area  In  the  absence  of 
the  project;  cost  of  operating,  maintaining 
and  replacing  recreation  facilities;  and  the 
consequences  of  inclement  weather  on  beach 
attendance.  The  Impact  of  drought  condi- 
tions and  resulting  reservoir  drawdown  on 
recreation  attendance  have  not  been  ade- 
quately considered. 


QUIRK    OF    FATE    BRINGS    POLICE- 
YOUTH  TIES  IN  MANSFIELD  MASS. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  iMrs.  Heckler)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  arc  all  too  used,  in  the 
media  and  in  our  own  experience,  to  wit- 
nes.'-ing  v.iiat  appears  to  be  an  unbridge- 
able gap  between  the  young  people  of 
this  country  and  duly  constituted  au- 
thority, usually  in  the  j>erson  of  the 
police. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  story,  of 
course,  but  that  does  not  dimmish  the 
sadness  and  waste  of  the  situation. 

There  are  also  exception,';  to  the  rule 
and  they  immediately  generate  the  hope 
that  all  bridges  may  not  be  burning.  One 
such  exception  is  evident  in  tiie  t«wn 
of  Mansfield  in  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

It  happened  by  accident,  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  the  fact  that  the  police 
and  the  young  ix'ople  of  the  town  have 
found  a  modus  Vivendi  and  each  is  learn- 
ing from  the  ether. 

The  accident  was  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  Mansfield  Town  Hall  and 
forced  the  police  department  to  locate 
in  the  town  high  .school.  That  was  14 
months  ago,  and.  after  some  initial  ani- 
mosity, the  two  antagonists  have  set- 
tled down  to  live  tocrether  and  have  even 
found  they  have  something  to  offer  each 
other. 

If  ever  a  fire  was  heaven  sent.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  one  in  Mansfield  14  months 
ago  was,  in  view  of  the  very  rare  and 
precious  thing  that  has  risen  from  its 
ashes. 

I  submit  to  you  a  full  account  of  the 

situation   as   reported   in    the   February 

21  i.ssue  of  the  Baston  Herald  Traveler; 

QriRK   OF   Fate   Brings   PoLicE-Yorrrn   Ties 

IN    Mansfield 

(By  Joe  Purcell) 

Mansfield. — A  quirk  of  fate  Is  generating 
new  thinking  here  In  the  sensitive  area  of 
police-youth  relations. 

It  was  given  Impetus  when  a  fire  destroyed 
the  town  hall  14  months  ago  forcing  police 
to  take  up  tempK'r.iry  quarters  in  the  high 
school. 

In  the  Interim- -while  plans  proceed  to 
build  a  new  town  hall — police  and  young- 
sters are  giving  each  other  a  double-tflke  and 
finding  mucii  to  admire. 

Says  N.  Lawrence  D'Afile.  the  town's  police 
chief  "We  need  better  facilities  but  this  Is 
the  best,  the  very  best,  working  conditions 
that  I  have  had  in  my  22  years  with  the 
Mansfield  Police  Department.  I  am  closer  to 
the  young.  I  am  claser  to  the  school  sys'em." 

Supt.  of  Schools  Lyman  C  .'\very  says: 
"My  reaction  is  a  positive  one — it's  been  an 
extremely  happy,  temporary  marriage  c>f  Inw 
enforcement  and  public  education"  He 
added.  "This  has  been  a  v.ilmble  experience 
for  the  youngsters  " 

A  dis: illation  of  the  rrmark,s  of  some  10 
students,  cho.'^en  at  random,  seems  to  say: 
"They  (the  police)  are  okay  We're  gl'id 
they're  here  in  the  school.  At  first  there 
was  some  opposition.  Now  there  is  none  Yes, 
we  respect  each  other,  too.  It's  all  to  the 
good." 

When  Chief  d'Afllc  moved  In  to  200  square 


'222 


f(  et   of  sjjace  in  the   high  school   first  floor 
ri  ceivlng  area,  he  was  greeted  with  a  huge 
rr  essage  draped  on  the  front  of  the  modern 
'  ructure,  "Pigs — Off  Campu-."  The  sign  was 
iken  down.  The  chief  played  It  cool.  He  said 
nothing. 
The  first  week,  some  of  the  more  adventure- 
young  Jumi>ed   into  their  cars  at  the 
Id  of  the  school  day  "and  peeled  o'.it"  the 
lef  said.  "Jazzing  up  their  motors."  Again 
chief  and  his  men — two  sergeants  and 
patrolmen — diffused   the   situation    with 
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Then."  the  chief  said,  "everything  settled 
Now  they  come  in  and  say  'hello'  and 
ey  see  we  haven't  got  horns.  Thev  discover 
!'re  not  bogeymen,  that  we're  not  brutA! 
id  the  talk  progresses." 

S.iys  Sgt.  Edward  Sllney,  "I  think  even  the 

:  oblems  up  town  with  young  persons,  those 

>t  In  school,  have  lessened.  Maybe  the  wore! 

getting  around.  We  have  a  lot  of  kids  who 

1  op  in  and  shoot  the  brfPi^e  and  look  at  the 

t\,-p€  and  a  few  have  asked.  "How  old  do 
u  have  to  be  to  get  on  the  force." 
riupt.  Avery  interjects:  "I  can  see  the  day 

a  modern  community  when  you  might 
I  law  enforcement.  Judicial  offices,  muulcl- 
[  offices  and  pub'.lc  schools,  kindergarten 
•ough  the  Junior  college  level,  all  housed 
a  ren-ra!  complex." — an  Idea  the  town  Is 
wl'tlngly  nurturing  because  of  a  fire. 
E;ehteen-year-oId  Joe  McLaughlin,  a  sen- 

of  271  North  Main  St.,  said,  "I  giiess  It's 

good   plMe  for  them    (the  police).   When 

rirst  came  here  we  .said  to  ourselves  'the 

are  here'  a!:d  after  awhile  the  kids  ac- 

ed    It.    At    first    they   resented   it.   I   feel 
y're  here  'o  help  us."  There  was  a  long. 
e?*ive  pau.se  and  he  ndded,  "I  waild  like 
see  them  stay." 
Lloyd    Anderson.    17.    .another    senior:     "I 

k  It's  a  good  idea,  thev're  here  tf  we  need 

"  Ar. other  senior,  17-ye3r-old  Bradford 

rk,   "I  wouldn't   mind   taking  a   personal 

lem  to  the  police.   It  show.;   both  sides 

get  along  with  each  other.  When  they 
St  got  here  I  ftgrired  there  would  be  a  lot 
proitest.  No  one  said  anything  at  .i;i." 
rhe  police  themselves  maintain  that  some 

ths   have   come   to   them   with    nagelng. 

■lly  problems  and  have  sought  out  advice, 
.-s  the  chief-  "We  give  it  to  them,  straight 

the  shoulder." 
3ays  senior  Kathy  Davison.   17:    "I  didn't 

It  at  first.  But  you  don't  even  know  they 
'  here  most  of  the  time.  They  stay  In  their 
t  and  we  stay  In  ours.  A  Junior.  Robert 
yea.  16.  savs,  "I  would  like  to  see  them 
V  here  Our  relations  are  better." 
\nd  so  the  conversation  progre:«ed.  No 
e  !^  uptight.  There  are  no  recriminations. 
ere  are  no  bars.  Prl,?oners  are  .shuttled  to 
;leboro.  11  miles  away. 
Thief  D'Aflle  sits  amid  surroundings  recall- 

anythlng  but   a  police  station.   He  and 

crew  take  lunch  with  the  faculty. 
Officials,  students  and  police  are  aware  that 

thing  unique  and  agreeable  is  evolving — 

they  can't  quite  put  their  fineers  on  the 

t  of  the  matter. 
Jaybe   Supt.    Avery   touches   a   wlspv   po- 
tlal  when  he  says:   "Now.  when  the  kids 

they  are  going  to  the  police  station,  thev 
an    they're    going    to    the    other    end    of 

building  to  talk,  perhaps,  about  a  traffic 
Just    to    taJk."    He    added,    "They 
police)    have  given   us  something  and 
have  given  them  something." 
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THE  TRAGEDY  IN  NORTHERN 
mELAND 

'  rhe  SPE.\KER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
Je  sey  iMr.  Rodino>  i.>  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Hr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we|  all  share  a  sense  of  deep  concern 


about  the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland, 
and  I  know  that  many  of  us  have  intro- 
duced re-solutions  seekin;;  to  help  find  a 
solution  to  this  complex  problem. 

Recently,  on  February  13,  over  2,000 
citizens  of  northern  New  Jersey  joined  in 
a  3 -hour  rally  at  Seton  Hall  University 
to  expres.s  their  support  for  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  situation  and  achieve  ba.sic  hu- 
man ri.5hts  in  Ulster.  The  rally  was 
sponsored  by  the  Americans  for  Ulster 
Justice,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Michael  L.  Delahunty,  the  pa.st  president 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in 
America.  I  was  pnvileited  to  be  present 
and  address  the  Catherine,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  those  attending  the 
rally  were  not  only  citizens  of  Irish  herit- 
age, but  representative  of  several  differ- 
ent nationalities  and  religions.  Crrtamly 
this  is  evidence  that  the  tragedy  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  of  concern  to  all 
mankind. 

Subsequently,  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  of  Essex  County,  N.J.,  met 
to  discuss  the  matter  on  Februaiy  1"  and 
by  a  unaniinous  vote  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  the  ",iust  and  legitimate  goals 
of  the  Committee  for  Ulster  Justice." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  mv 
address  tc  the  rally  on  February  13  and 
the  text  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freehold- 
ers' resolution  of  February  17  in  the  Re.;  - 
ORD  at  this  point: 

ST.^TE.%rE:MT  OF  HoN".  Peter  W.  Rooino,  Jr. 

I  am  Indeed  honored  to  have  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  Americans  for  Ulster  Jus- 
tice RaKy  on  the  tragic  situation  in  Ireland. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  deeply  saddened  that 
the  crisis  In  Northern  Ireland  has  made  It 
iiecessarv  to  hold  this  gathering. 

On  September  3.  1969,  I  spoke  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  introducing  a 
Resolution  directed  toward  helping  to  find  a 
sol;;t:on  to  the  crisis  then  confronting  North- 
ern Ireland,  I  said,  on  that  day;  "I  am 
sure  we  have  all  been  deeply  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  strife  and  bloodshed 
that  have  rei'.t  this  unhappy  coimtry.  It  1.=  ap- 
palling 'o  realize  that  the  divisive  force=;  have 
deteriorated  Into  a  fratricidal  conflict  of 
vi' leuce  and  hatred." 

Certainly  these  words  of  almost  three  years 
ago  are  equally  valid  today — most  unhappily 
so. 

That  day  In  1969  I  went  on  to  say  that 
"there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  strife  has  devel- 
oped from  the  Northern  Ireland  Govern- 
ment's incredibly  archaic  and  oppressive  pol- 
icy, economic  and  social  discrimination 
against  it?  Catholic  minority." 

Today — two  years  and  some  months  later — 
we  face  the  same  bitter  situation.  The  Ulster 
Government  Is  still  not  adhering  to  the  basic 
principles  that  must  be  observed  by  any  gov- 
ernment that  considers  itself  democratic  In 
assuring  equal  protection  and  equal  rights 
under  the  law  for  all  Its  citizens. 

Conditions  have  not  Improved  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Ulster,  but  In  fact  harrassment  and 
persecution  have  intensified.  On  January  30 
thirteen  citizens  were  killed  in  a  confronta- 
tion with  British  troops.  On  February  6,  a 
week  later,  thousands  of  Irish  citizens 
marched  in  sil?nce  and  dignity  in  the  largest 
civil  rights  demonstration  In  Northern  Ire- 
land's history  to  protest  the  slaying  of  the 
week  before.  This  demonstrates,  beyond 
doubt,  the  dedication  of  the  people  of  Ulster 
to  achieve  their  self-determination  and  the 
fact  that  violence  can  be  avoided. 

The  50-year  old  history  of  Ulster  Is  one  of 
flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  one 
completely  antithetical  to  the  dedication  of 
our  country  to  equality  and  Justice  for  all. 


I  a:n  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Co-Mmittee,  and  ever  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress I  have  fought  for  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  In  recent  years.  In  the  United  States, 
we  have  concentrated  upon  the  "one  man-one 
voce"  principle. 

Now  th;s  basic  right  for  every  Individual  Is 
being  fought  for  in  Ireland,  In  addition  to 
other  essential  elements  of  equality  of  jus- 
tice— freedom  against  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment, housing,  education  and  religion. 

Since  August  9  of  last  year  Irish  citizens 
have  been  subject  to  a  cruel  internment  pol- 
icy that  rivals  the  dictatorial  operations  of 
the  Greek  Junta.  Tragically,  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  fails  to  realize  that  the 
presence  and  the  increasingly  aggressive  ac- 
tivities of  Its  troops  In  Northern  Ireland  are 
compounding  the  violence.  Instead  of  con- 
tributing to  peace  and  a  settlement  of  dlffer- 
e-ices. 

For  this  reason.  In  recent  years  I  have  par- 
ticipated In  several  legislative  initiatives  and 
other  actions  in  the  hope  of  helping  to  re- 
solve this  desperate  and  sorrowful  situation. 

In  September  of  1969  I  introduced  a  Reso- 
lution urging  the  President  to  utilize  all  the 
avenues  available  to  him  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict,  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  innocent  victims  of  the  conflict  in  Ire- 
land and  to  offer  all  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  our  own  efforts  to 
achieve  the  Ideal  of  a  democracy  based  on 
the  principle  of  one  man.  one  vote,  and  to 
a.sstu-e  equal  opportunity  In  all  areas  for 
every  citizen.  I  was  very  pleased,  I  might  add. 
that  In  October  of  1969  an  official  of  the  Irish 
Embassy  In  Washington  called  to  express  his 
government's  Interest  In  my  proposal. 

But,  as  we  all  know.  In  the  meantime  no 
significant  Improvement  In  the  situation 
took  place.  The  conditions  of  Injustice.  In- 
equality and  repression  remained. 

Last  October,  therefore,  I  Joined  my  dls- 
tlnnilshed  colleagues  In  Congress.  Repre- 
sentative Carey  of  New  York  and  Senator 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  in  sponsoring 
a  resolution  urging: 

(1)  termination  of  the  Invidious  Intern- 
ment policy  and  Immediate  release  of  all 
persons  detained  under  It: 

12)  full  respect  for  the  civil  rights  of  all 
the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
termination  of  all  political,  social,  economic 
ind  religious  discrimination: 

H)  Implementation  of  the  reforms  prom- 
ised bv  Great  Britain  since  1968.  Including 
those  reforms  In  the  fields  of  law  enforce- 
ment, housing,  employment  and  votlnsr 
rights; 

(4\  dls.solutlon  of  the  Parliament  of  North- 
ern Ireland; 

<5)  withdrawal  of  all  British  forces  from 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  institution  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  imder  lo- 
cal control  acceptable  to  all  parties:  and  the 

(6)  convening  of  all  Interested  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  unlfic.ition 
of  Ireland 

Subsequently,  I  Joined  Representative 
TIernan  of  Rhode  Island  In  another  leei.sla- 
tlve  Initiative — a  resolution  stressing  use  of 
the  United  Nations  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem. This  Includes  further  actions,  such  as 
arranging  for  consultation  among  all  parties, 
including  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  to 
brine  about  a  cessation  of  the  conflict.  It  also 
prr  poses  replacing  British  troops  In  North- 
ern Ireland  with  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  and  an  International  Inquiry 
Into  the  tragic  events  of  Sunday,  January  30, 
1972. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  on  February  28 
the  Hou.se  Subcjmmlttee  on  Europe  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  situation  In  Northern 
Ireland,  and  I  hope  that  It  will  result  ulti- 
mately In  adoption  of  legislation  expressing 
the  deep  and  sincere  concern  of  our  govern- 
ment about  the  tragedy  in  Ulster.  Through 
this  time  of  travail,  I  would  emphasize,  we 
must  all  keep  In  mind  the  magnificent  exam- 
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pie  of  the  thousands  of  Northern  Irish  citi- 
zens who  marched  so  courageouly  and  peace- 
fully last  week. 

In  1969  His  H'^liness  Pope  Paul  spoke  out 
for  all  men  of  good  will  and  humanity  In 
urging  a  solution  without  violence  that 
would  assure  equal  rights  for  all.  Today,  as 
then,  we  should  follow  his  leadership  and 
remember  his  words  that  "those  who  are 
fighting  each  other  are  Christians." 

RESOLtmoN    No.    30107 — Protesting    Injus- 
tice IN   Northern   Ireland 

Whereas,  on  Sunday,  February  13,  1972,  an 
assemblage  of  more  than  2,000  citizens  of  all 
religious  faiths  and  ethnic  origins  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Committee  for  Ulster  Jus- 
tice convened  at  Seton  Hall  University  In 
support  of  an  appeal  for  freedom  from  op- 
pression and  Injustice  In  Northern  Ireland, 
engendered  by  religious  and  economic  dis- 
criminations; and 

Vl'hereas,  this  appeal  for  Justice  In  North- 
ern Ireland  Is  supported  by  resolutions  under 
bi-partisan  sponsorship  entered  In  the  Hall 
of  Congress  and  In  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legislature  In  affirmation  of  our  nation's 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  equality  tmd 
Justice:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders proclaim  support  for  the  Just  and 
legitimate  goals  of  the  Committee  for  Ulster 
Justice,  including  an  immediate  end  to  the 
internment  of  citizens  without  trial;  the 
removal  of  foreign  troops  from  Irish  soli  and 
the  start  of  negotiations  leading  to  the  uni- 
fication of  all  Ireland;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Governor  William  T  Cahlll,  and  the 
leaders  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature 
to  assist  m  every  way  possible  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  principles  of  justice  and  free- 
dom involved. 

It  Is  hereby  certified  that  at  a  recessed 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders 
of  the  County  of  Essex,  N.J.,  held  Febru- 
ary 17,  1972,  the  foregoing  resolution  was 
duly  adopted,  nine  (9)  members  voting  in 
the  affirmative  and  none  In  the  negative, 
Ruth  E.  Stevenson,  Clerk. 


develop  patterns  of  ccmmunicati.:.'a 
whicn  vill  sui);ilcmcnt  oiticial  channei-. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  people-to- 
people  contact— something  which  may  be 
even  more  productive  than  governmental 
relations.  The  widely  heralded  Peace 
Corps  was  an  official  approach  to  this 
concept.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
when  the  Peace  Corps  was  established. 
Youth  for  Understanding  had  been 
functioning  smoothly  for  10  years.  And 
although  the  Peace  Corps  has  declined 
somewhat  In  magnitude,  YFU  has  con- 
tinued to  grow'  and  prosper,  lending 
weight  to  the  thesis  that  those  volunteer 
programs  which  utilize  the  skills,  talents, 
and  youthful  enthusiasm  of  young  Amer- 
icans and  young  people  throuehout  the 
world,  are  the  key  to  establishing  pat- 
terns of  cooperation  which  may  help  the 
world  to  someday  realize  a  true  "genera- 
tion of  peace." 

The  widespread  and  active  support  ac- 
corded to  the  YFU  program  in  this  coun- 
try further  attests  to  the  impact  this  type 
of  endeavor  in  drawing  Americans  of  all 
faiths  and  beliefs  together  in  a  common 
purpose.  In  a  time  when  strident  voices 
from  all  corners  of  our  society  cau'^e 
critical  di-vlsiveness  which  threaten  to 
rend  the  fabric  of  the  Nation,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  take  note  of  v  program  which 
can  unite  Americans  in  a  common  goal — 
that  of  the  strengthening  and  mainte- 
nance of  intemation.Tl  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  I  join  in  saluting  Youth 
for  Understanding  on  the  completion  of 
20  highly  successful  years,  and  add 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  successfulness 
of  YFU  will  continue  undiminished  in 
the  years  to  come. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  froin 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith  i  is  recognized  for  ."> 
minutes. 


Mr,    SMITH    of   Iowa.    Mr.    Speaksr^-yfor  10  minutes. 


VFW  OVERSEAS  CANTEENS  DE- 
SERVE DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
SUPPORT 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr,  Matsunaga  '   is  recognized 


early  last  month  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  in  praising  a  progiain 
foimded  20  years  ago  to  promote  inter- 
national understiinding  through  student 
exchange  programs,  international  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  the  exchange  of 
youth  who  desire  to  accomplish  needed 
.=ervi:es  abroad.  I  would,  today,  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  tho.'e  who  have  recog- 
nized this  fine  program,  appropriately 
called  Youth  for  Understanding. 

Since  its  inception  on  a  small  scale  :n 
1951,  the  Youth  for  Understanding  pro- 
rr.im  has  accomplished  far  more  th-^tn  i's 
founders  had  dared  hope.  After  begin- 
ning as  a  local  program  in  Michigan, 
YFU  has  grown  so  rapidly  th?d  it  nov,- 
encompasses  students  in  nearly  every 
State  and  more  than  45  countries. 

Often  times  the  channels  of  diplomacy 
and  communication  between  nations  be- 
come clogged  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust fostered  by  the  competitiveness  in- 
heient  in  international  relations  because 
of  differing  economic,  social,  and  govein- 
mental  systems.  In  order  to  strive  to  keep 
those  avenues  of  understanding  open 
and  unimpeded,  it  is  imperative  that  we 


Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  us  is  acquainted  with  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  an  organization  of  Ameri- 
can war  veterans  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  kept  America  free.  As 
as  a  life  member  of  the  VF'W,  I  can  attest 
to  the  excellence  of  this  organization. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  pro- 
vided by  the  VF'W  is  the  maintenance  of 
canteens  for  its  members  in  overseas 
areas,  and  they  senice.  almost  exclu- 
sively, active  duty  personnel,  retirees  and 
present  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  their  dependents. 
These  canteens  are  operated  by  post.s 
which  provide  valuable  support  to  com- 
mand activities  in  these  areas,  and  are 
known  for  their  charitable  and  local  seiT- 
ice  records.  One  VF'W  post.  Post  9723 
in  Naha,  Okinawa,  has  contributed  more 
than  S425,000  to  community  service  pro- 
grams alone  in  the  past  11  years. 

A  serious  drain  on  the  capacities  of 
these  overseas  posts,  however,  has  been 
the  inability  to  qualify  for  supportive  lo- 
gistical seiTices  from  the  military  base 
on  which,  or  near  which,  the  VFW  post 
is  located.  I  am  referring  to  such  services 


as  the  privilege  of  purchasing  food  sup- 
plies through  base  commis.'^aries  or  ex- 
pendable supplies  through  the  ba-se  self- 
scr\ife  store,  use  of  Quartermaster  Laun- 
dry Facilities  and  APO  postal  semces, 
and  similar  sen-ices.  Such  support  has 
already  been  provided  for  other  orga- 
nizations, notably  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Seaman's  Service 
Clubs,  and  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  although 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  VFW 
canteens,  believes  that  si)ecific  statutory 
authorization  is  required  for  the  Depait- 
ment  to  furnish  these  services.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  provide  that  specific 
statutozy  authority.  Similar  lepislation 
is  being  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Thurmond.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  any  services  provided  under 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  uould  be  on  a 
reimbursable  ba.sis.  The  canteen  involved 
would  reimburse  the  Government  for  the 
cost  of  services  or  goods  it  receives.  The 
exijcn.se  attributable  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  be  negligible. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  act  swiftly  to 
approve  this  bill,  which  would  stroncly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  VFW 
overseas  canteens  in  bringing  a  measure 
of  comfort  to  our  senlcemen  abroad. 

At  this  point,  I  offer  for  incla^ion  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  legislation: 

HR.  13631 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  State* 
Code  In  order  to  authorize  a.sslstance  In 
providing  f.vcl!ltles  and  services  abro.Td  for 
the  Veteran?  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  when  the  President  finds  such  as- 
sistance to  be  nece^ssary  In  the  national 
interest 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcfentitire's  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as!:cmb!ed.  That  <&) 
chapter  155  of  title  10,  United  States  C-ode, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section' 

"§  2605.  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States:  cooperation  and 
assistance 

"(a)  Wlienever  the  President  finds  it  neces- 
sary In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
commitments  abroad  to  provide  facilities  and 
services  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  State?  In  foreign  areas,  he  may 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  under 
such  regtilatlons  as  the  Secret-ary  may  pre- 
scribe, to  cooperate  with  and  assist  Tl;e  Vet- 
erans of  Fore!g:i  Wars  of  the  United  States 
in  establishir.g  and  providing  those  facilities 
and  services. 

"(b)  Personnel  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  Sta*es  who  are  p)erform- 
Ing  duties  in  connection  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  furnished — 

"(1)  transportation,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  while  traveling  to  and  from, 
and  while  performing,  those  duties.  In  the 
same  manner  as  civilian  employees  of  the 
amicd  forces: 

"(2)  meals  and  quarters,  at  their  expense 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  except  that  where 
civilian  employees  of  the  armed  forces  are 
quartered  without  charge,  employees  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  may  also  be  qu.^jtered  without  charge; 
and 

"(3)  available  office  .space  (including  space 
for  recreational  activities  for  members*, 
warehousing,  wharfage,  and  means  of  com- 
munication, without  charge. 
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'(c)  No  fee  may  be  ch£irged  for  a  passport 
1  sued  to  an  employee  of  the  Veterans  of 
:  'orelgn  Wars  of  the  tTnited  States  for  travel 
I  lUtslde  the  United  States  to  assume  or  per- 
;  orm  duties  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Supplies  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
'  Vars  of  the  United  States,  Including  gifts  for 
t  he  use  of  members,  may  be  transported  at 
I  he  expense  of  the  United  States,  If  It  Is  de- 
( ermlned  under  regulations  prescribed  under 
iubsectlon  (a)  that  they  are  necessary  to  the 
(ooperatlon   and   assistance  provided   under 

ilB  section. 

"(e)  Where  practicable,  the  President  shall 
Iso  make  arrangements  to  provide  for  con- 
1  ertlblllty  of  local  currencies  for  the  Vet- 
«rans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
connection  with  Its  activities  under  sub- 
jection (a) . 

■(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  em- 
;  loyees  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
1  he  United  States  may  not  be  considered  as 
« mployees  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  155  Is 
£  mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
1 5llowlng: 

2605.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States;  cooperation  and 
assistance." 
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ACK  OF  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  EF- 
FORT IN  THAILAND  REBUTTED 

CMr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ihission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
foint  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tfaneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
E  uished  colleague  from  New  York  issued 

statement  on  Friday,  March  3,  In  which 
1-e  stated  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
'"hailand — Unger— and  the  admlnistra- 
t  on  had  not  brought  enough  pressure  on 
tie  Thai  Government  to  interdict  the 
t  -afflc  In  Ulegal  drugs  going  through  the 
cjuntry  and  that  he  was  introducing  leg- 
i:Iation  to  force  the  President  to  cut  off 
f)reign  assistance  to  the  Thai  Govern- 
r  lent.  He  further  stated  that  he  knew  of 
corrupt  Thai  officials  who  were  involved 
it  the  trafficking. 

We  commend  him  for  his  efforts  In  this 
feld.  However,  we  feel  that  while  the 
problem  is  still  acute,  a  begiruoing  has 
been  made. 

Bangkok  is  the  headquarters  for  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
I  "rugs  in  Southeast  Asia  since  it  is  a  stra- 
ti igic  point  in  the  flow  of  illicit  drugs 
f  om  the  "Golden  Triangle"  border  re- 
g  ons  where  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Laos 
n:eet.  Working  with  Thai  police,  BNDD 
in  the  fall  of  1971  arrested  45  defendants 
T^Ith  a  seizure  of  97  pounds  of  heroin 
a:id  645  pounds  of  opium  that  were  In- 
t  tnded  for  consumption  by  our  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  Later  in  November,  Thai 
police,  following  our  leads,  arrested  three 
s^pects  attempting  to  deliver  8  pounds 

heroin  who  were  part  of  a  ring  selling 
heroin  In  kilogram  quantities  to  U.S. 
n.ilitarj-  personnel.  In  December,  another 
'2  pounds  were  seized  as  a  result  of 
fi  >ur  more  arrests  of  persons  also  dealing 
d  rectly  with  American  servicemen. 

In  January  of  this  year,  BNDD  officials 
working  with  the  Thai  police  seized  55 
P)unds  of  Southeast  A.5lan  heroin  which 
would  be  worth  $5.5  million  to  U.S.  traf- 
fl  ;kers. 

Most  Importantly,  as  the  result  of  re- 
cent negotiations  a  new  program  called 
tlie  "North  Thai  program"  was  an- 
nounced just  last  week  by  John  Ingersol, 


Director  of  BNDD.  to  deal  with  the 
"Golden  Triangle"  area.  The  North  Thai 
program  is  placing  a  special  ta.sk  force  of 
selected  police  officers  of  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment across  this  channel  of  iiighway 
communications  to  interdict  the  flow  of 
drugs.  The  task  force  will  con.si-t  of  ap- 
proximately 20  Thai  officers  equipped 
with  modem  arms,  vehicles,  and  radio 
communications,  acting  with  the  daily 
assistance  of  four  BNDD  agents.  These 
agrents  will  help  coordinate  activities 
and  advise  in  the  initiation  and  conduct 
of  specific  operations.  Through  our 
Bangkok  office  use  of  other  U.S.  facili- 
ties and  equipment  can  also  be  arranged 
according  to  need. 

The  Thai  commitment  will  be  based  on 
an  expansion  of  the  Central  Narcotics 
Bureau  from  its  present  manpower  level 
of  but  four  Hi-equipped  officers.  With 
vehicles  and  radio  communications,  they 
will  be  able  to  establish  roadblocks  on 
command  in  order  to  halt  drug  convo.vs 
coming  south.  These  will  be  originally 
detected  in  the  northern  village  stations 
or  on  the  border  of  the  Triangle  region 
itself.  Such  detections  will  be  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  ground  and 
air  surveillance  activities,  the  develop- 
ment of  informants,  and  random  spot 
checks  of  vehicular  traffic.  A  further  em- 
pha.sis  will  be  given  to  the  detection  of 
;^.eroin  labs  and  their  elimination. 

This  new  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
result  of  an  intensive  effort  by  President 
N'ixon  to  choke  off  the  supply  lines  of  il- 
legal drugs.  It  is  as  important  as  the  re- 
cent agreement  with  Turkey  to  .stop  the 
production  of  opium. 

Already,  more  heroin  has  been  seized 
in  fiscal  year  1972  by  all  Federal  author- 
ities than  was  seized  in  all  of  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  drug  in- 
vestigation trip  in  Sou»-h  America,  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties in  ccntrolling  this  traffic.  The  hesi- 
tancy of  foreign  governments  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem,  the  terrain  in- 
volved, the  lack  of  local  enforcement 
personnel  and  equipment,  make  the  job 
extremely  difficult. 

But,  the  administration  is  beginning  to 
make  some  important  breakthroughs 
both  in  the  United  NatiorLs  and  with  in- 
dividual governments.  The  President's 
'commitment  of  resources  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  for 
Enforcement  and  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  International  Narcotic  Control 
Illustrate  his  commitment  to  wage  an  all 
out  assault  against  the  pushers  of  the 
•vorld. 

In  summary,  more  has  been  accom- 
plished under  President  Nixon  than  ever 
before.  However.  I  agree  that  more  must 
be  done  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress,  it  will  be  accomplished. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
ence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GuDE  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  .  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoRSYTHE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  DU  Pont,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  pertinent 
material. 

CThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoRSYTHE)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  Instances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
ciuest  of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Badillo  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  PxjciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Hagan  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Klitczynski. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burton  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  Instances. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  March  6,  1972,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12067.  An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
<?L.t  12  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.),  the 
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House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1715.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
of  General  Sei-\ices,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter 
25,  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  two  additional  members  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  puiiooses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  877.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9615,  a  bill  to  make  ad- 
ditional Immigrant  visas  available  for  im- 
migrants from  certain  foreign  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-900).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  878.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10420,  a  bill  to  protect 
marine  mammals;  to  establish  a  Marine 
Mammal  Commission;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-901).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  879.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  11624,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1970.  to  authorize  additional  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  an  International  aeronautical  ex- 
position (Rept.  No.  92-902).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
sevei-ally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  13620.  A  bill  to  assure  opportunities 
for  employment  to  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons,  to  as.slst  States  and  local 
communities  In  providing  needed  public 
services,  to  provide  Job  training  and  guidance 
when  necessary,  and  for  other  purjKwes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Del- 

LENBACK.  Mr.  DELLtJMS,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mttrphy  of 
New  York.  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  Rsro,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sev  and  Mr.  Vantk)  : 
H.R.  13621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tutorial 


and  related  in.stnicli<'nal  services  for  home- 
bound  children  through  the  employment  of 
college  students,  particularly  vexera'.is  and 
other  students  vkho  themselves  are  handi- 
capped; to  the  Comniiltee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  13622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Scjclal  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  public  assistance 
recipients  shall  be  entitled  to  use  commissary 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oil  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE   (for  himself,  Mrs. 

"Abzug,    Mr.    Bell,    Mr.    Biester,    Mr. 

Coltghlin,  Mr.  Fkelinchvysen.  Mr. 

Garmatz,    Mr.    Halpern,    Mr.    Har- 

RTNGTON,  Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  MORSE,  Mr. 

Sandman,  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 
H.R.  13623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  require  flood 
lixsurance  coverage  tmdor  that  act  lor  all 
properties  covered  by  federally  Insured  or 
guaranteed  mort.gages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  McCol- 
LisTER.  Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Winn  )  ; 
H.R.     13624.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sickle  cell  anemia;  to  the  Committee 
on  I'.iterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H  R.  13625.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretarv  of  Labor  to  recoguife  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employes  betv,een  the 
heavy  construction   Indu.stry   and   the  light 
residential    construction    Industry;     to    the 
Coinmltice  on  Education  and  I.abnr. 

H  R  13626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  permit  broadcast  li- 
censes to  be  issued  for  a  5-year  term  and  to 
establish  orderlv  procedures  for  the  consid- 
eration of  applications  for  license  renewals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By     Mr.     KOCH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
ABOURE^K,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.     Celler.     Mr.     Gonzalez,     Mr. 
Green    of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Gt^de. 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Peyser, 
Mr.    PoDELL,    and    Mr.    Rostenkow- 
sKi)  ; 
HR.    13627.   A   bill    to    amend   the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
emergency  grants  for  operating  subsidies  to 
urban   mass  transportation  systems  on   the 
basis  of  passengers  serviced;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland ; 
H  R.  13628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  certain  additional 
persons  to  the  service  academies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13629.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps  on  animals  In  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAHON; 
H.R.   13630.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide  that   under  certain   circumstances   ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  13631.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  authorize  as- 
sistance in  providing  facilities  and  services 
abroad  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 


the  United  States  when  the  President  finds 
such  assistance  ti..  be  nece.ssary  In  the  na- 
tional interest:  ro  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr  RODINO: 
H.R.  13632.  A  bill  to  ame::d  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  beneflt-s  there- 
under, to  increase  the  amount  of  earnLngs 
counted  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  and  to 
make  appropriate  adjustments  In  s<:)Clal  secu- 
rity tax  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Flynti  : 
H.R.  13633.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  areas  having  unique  ecological 
significance  and  to  fund  such  acqulsltlon.s 
through  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 
H.J.  Res.  1093.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  the   preparation   of  a   history  of  public 
works  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  HrcHTj:R 
of    West    Virginia.    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 

RnSENTHAL.   Mr.   C'-'NTERS.  Mr.  ASTIN. 

Mrs.  ABzrc.  Mr,  Brasco.  Mr    Carey 

of  New  York.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Roy- 

BAL.  Mr.  BiACCi,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mrs. 

Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ran- 

GEL,    Mr,    Drinan,    Mr.    Aboitrezk, 

Mr.     BtTtTON.     Mr.     Helstoski,     Mr. 

Yates,  Mr.   Harrington,   Mr.   Koch, 

and  Mr,  Kastenmeier)  : 

H.  Res.  874.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of   the   House   of   Represent.atlves    that    the 

President  should  suspend.  In  accordance  with 

section  481  of  the  Foreign  Asslst,<ince  Act  of 

1961.  economic  and  military  a.v-ista-,ce  and 

certain  sales  to  Thailand  for   its  failure  to 

take   adequate   steps   to   control    the    Illegal 

traffic  of  opium  through  Us  borders;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Bv  Mr   MURPHY  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Roe   Mr.  Clay, 
Mr,  Hawkins.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Dov^-. 
Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Leg- 
gett,    Mr.    Howard.   Mr,    Ouey,    Mrs. 
Mink.    Mr.    Yatron,   Mr    Dent,   Mr, 
Rostenkowski,  Mr,  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  Mr.   MiKVA,   Mr,   James   V. 
Stanton.    Mr.    PrciNSKi.    Mr     Pat- 
ten,   Mr.    Donoht^,    Mr.    BmKE    of 
Massachusetts,  Mr,  Barrett,  and  Mr. 
Nix)  : 
H.  Res.  875.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of    the   House   of  Representatives   that    the 
Presiden'  should  suspend,  in  accordnnce  with 
section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  economic  and  military  assistance  and 
certain  sales  to  Thailand  for  Its  failure  to 
take   adequate   siep.s   to   control    the   illegal 
traffic  of  opium  through  Its  borders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  (f^r  him- 
self, Mr.  Pi:riNSKi.  Mr,  MrTrALrr,  Mr. 
Rostenkowski.  Mr    James  V    Stan- 
ton, and  Mr.  Mikva)  ■ 
H,  Res  876,  Rcso'uMcn  expresslrp  the  sense 
rf    the    House    of    Representatives    that    the 
President    should    su-spend.    In    accordance 
with  section  481    of  the  Foreign   .Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  econ-nilc  a';d  mlll*ary  assistance 
and  certain  sales  to  Thailand  for  Its  failure 
to  take  adequate"  steins  to  control  the  Illegal 
traffic  of  opium  -hrough  Its  borders;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs. 


SENATE— rf/PSffa/y,  March  7,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C,  Byrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D,D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


O  God  of  men  and  nations,  grant  to  all 
who  serve  in  this  Government  reverent 
spirits,  devout  hearts,  and  wise  minds 
that  they  may  enact  and  execute  those 


r  leasures 


peace 
Ab 
nay 
t  le 


CSS 


which  are  for  the  strengthen - 
of  the  Nation  and  the  increase  of 
in  the  world. 
Above  the  noisy  tumult  of  our  times 
;  there  be  heard  the  unuttered  call  of 
unemployed    father,    the    solitary 
vidow,  the  questing  student,  the  lonely 
sbldier.  the  abandoned  orphan,  the  hope- 
sick   one,   and   all    who   would    be 
ronger  and  better  could  our  world  but 
ve  i.ew  hope. 

Forgive  the  indolent,  the  malingerer, 
the  indifferent.  Reward  the  creator, 
thinker,  and  the  a-orker.  Make  us  a 
ople  sensitive  to  others  and  in  mutual 
stpport  of  one  another.  By  our  help  to 
oihers  help  us  to  become  better  persons 
us  to  the  new  day  when  we  have 
better  people  in  warmer  friendship  under 
great  and  good  government. 
For  Thy  name's  sake.  Amen. 
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DESIGNATION     OP     THE     ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 

.11  plea.se  read  a  communication  to  the 

Senate  from  the  Pre,>ident  pro  tempore 

Mr.  Ellexder  > . 

The  assistant  lecrislative  clerk  read  tlie 

fcflowing  letter: 

L' S    Sen.ate 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  \farch  7,  1973 
TSthe  Senate: 

Be:ng  :emporari'v  absent  fr  :n  r-ie  .Se;;.i-e 
official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C 
B^RD  A  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
g:  y.a.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  diir- 
ii-k  my  absence 

.Allen  J.  Ellender. 
President  pro  tempore. 

hlr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
to  3k  the  chair  as  Acting  Piesident  pro 
te  npore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I  a.sk 
animous  consent  that  the  rcadin-:  of 
Journal  of  the  proreedinsis  cf  Mon- 
y.  March  6.  1972.  be  dispen.=^ed  with 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Without  objection,  it  i.>  so  ordered 


qOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

klr.  MANSFIELD.  .Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committee.? 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses.«ion 
the  Senate  todav. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Without  objection,  it  is  .=;o  ordered. 


PROMOTION  AND  ADVERTISING  OP 
INDL^N  RIVER  GRAPEFRUIT  UN- 
DER  MARKinTNG   ORDERS 


Ilr. 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sermte  turn 
he  consideration  of  Calendar  No  652, 
058. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

porfe.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

the  clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  Utle. 

legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 

as  follows: 


( 

The 


':'he 


A  bill  (S.  1058)  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  so  as  to  author- 
ize certain  grapefruit  marketing  orders 
which  provide  for  an  assessment  against 
handlers  for  the  purpose  of  financing  a 
marketing  promotion  program  to  also 
provide  for  a  credit  against  such  assess- 
ment, in  the  case  of  handlers  who  expend 
directly  for  marketing  promotion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 
S.  1058 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8c(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Adju.stment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  AgrlctU- 
tural  Maj-ketlng  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation,  is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  in  the  first  proviso  "and  Florida 
Indian  River  grapefruit"  Immediately  after 
"with  respect  to  almonds". 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 2423. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2423)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
suspension  and  rejection  of  rates  and 
practices  of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air 
carriers  in  foreign  air  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  section  404(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  US.C.  1374ia))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Ml"  Immediately  after 
"(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"1 2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  air 
carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier  to  establish, 
observe,  and  enforce  Just  and  re.«o::able  in- 
dividual and  Joint  rates,  fares,  and  charses. 
and  just  and  reasonable  clitsslficatlons,  rules, 
regulations,  and  practices  relating  to  foreien 
air  transportation:  and.  In  case  of  such  joint 
r.ites.  fares,  and  charges,  to  establish  just, 
re.xsonable.  and  equitable  divisions  thereof 
as  between  a!r  carriers  or  foreign  air  car- 
riers participating  therein  which  shall  not 
unduly  prefer  or  prejudice  any  of  such 
participating  air  carriers  or  foreign  air 
c:\rrlers.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  801  of  such  Act  (49  U.SC. 
1461)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(af  Immedl- 
.itely  after  "Sec.  801."  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  order  of  the  Board  pursuant  to 
section  1002(J)  of  this  Act  suspending,  re- 
u-cting.  or  canceling  a  rate,  fare,  or  ch-^re- 
for  foreign  air  transportation,  and  any  order 
r  'scindlng  the  efifectiveness  of  any  .such  order, 
-hall  be  submitted  to  the  President  before 
publication  thereof.  The  President  mav  dis- 
approve any  such  order  when  he  finds  that 
dLsapproval  is  required  for  reasons  of  the 
iivtlonal  defense  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
rnited  States  not  later  than  ten  davs  follow- 
ing submission  by  the  Board  of  anv  such 
'-Tder  to  the  President.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1002  of  such  .^ct  (49 
use.  1482)  l3  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


"suspension  and  rejection  of  bates  in 

foreign  air  transportation 
"(J)(l)    Whenever  any  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  shall  file  with  the  Board  a 
tariff  stating  a  new  individual  or  joint  (be- 
tween air  carriers,  between  foreign  air  car- 
riers, or  between  an  air  carrier  or  carriers 
and  a  foreign  air  carrier  or  carriers)  rate,  fare 
or  charge  for  foreign  air  transportation  or 
any  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice afifecting  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or 
the    value    of    the    service    thereunder,  'the 
Board  is  empowered,  upon  complaint  or  upon 
irs    own    initiative,    at    once,    and.    if   it   so 
orders,    without    answer    or    other    formal 
pleading  by  the  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier,  but   upon  reasonable  notice,  to  enter 
upon   a  hearing  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  such  classi- 
fication,  rule,   regulation,   or  practice:    and 
pending  such  hearing  and  the  decision  there- 
on, the  Board,  by  filing  with  such  tariff,  and 
delivering  to  the  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier  affected  thereby,  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  its  reasons  for  such  suspension,  may 
suspend    the   operation   of  such   tariff   and 
defer  the  use  of  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
or   such   classification,   rule,   regulation,   or 
practice,  for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
aggregate  beyond  the  time  when  such  tariff 
would    otherwise    go    into    effect.    If,    after 
hearing,  the  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  such  classi- 
fication, rule,  regulation,  or  practice,  is  or 
will  be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly 
discriminatory,    or    unduly   preferential,    or 
unduly    prejudicial,  the  Board  may  take  ac- 
tion to  reject  or  cancel  such  tariff  and  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  rates,  fare,  or  charge, 
or    such    classification,    rule,   regulation,   or 
practice.  The  Board  may  at  any  time  rescind 
the   suspension   of  such    tariff  and   permit 
the  use  of  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  such 
classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  practice.  If 
the  proceeding  has  not  been  concluded  and 
an  order  made  within  the  period  of  suspen- 
sion  or  suspensions,   or  If  the   Board  shall 
othenvlse  so  direct,  the  proposed  rate,  fare, 
ciiarge,    classification,    rule,   regulation,   or 
practice  shall  go  into  effect  subject,  however, 
to   being  canceled   when  the   proceeding  is 
concluded.   This  paragraph  shall   not  apply 
to  any  initial  tariff  filed  by  an  air  carrier  or 
foreign  air  carrier.  During  the  period  of  any 
siLspenslon  or  suspensions,  or  following  re- 
jection or  cancellation  of  a  tarifT,  IncludUig 
tariffs    which    have    gone    Into    effect    pro- 
visionally, the  affected  air  carrier  or  foreign 
air  carrier  shall  maintain  In  effect  and  use 
the  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  the  classification, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such 
rate.  fare,  or  charge,  or  the  value  of  service 
thereunder,  which  was  In  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  new  tariff. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  existing  tariff  of 
an  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  stating 
rates,  fares,  or  charges  for  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, or  any  classification,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  practice  affecting  such  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  or  the  value  of  the  service  thereunder, 
the  Board  Is  empowered,  upon  complaint  or 
upon  its  own  Initiative,  at  once  and.  if  it  so 
orders,  without  answer  or  other  formal  plead- 
ing by  the  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier. 
but  upon  reasonable  notice,  to  enter  into  a 
hearing  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such 
rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  such  classification, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice;  and  pending 
such  hearing  and  the  decision  thereon,  the 
Board,  upon  reasonable  notice,  and  by  filing 
with  such  tariff,  and  delivering  to  the  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  affected  thereby. 
a  statement  In  writing  of  Its  reasons  for  such 
suspension,  and  the  effective  date  thereof, 
may  suspend  the  operation  of  such  tariff  and 
defer  the  use  of  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or 
such  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  prac- 


tice, following  the  effective  date  of  such  sus- 
pension, for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding 
thee  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  In  the  ag- 
gregate from  the  effective  date  of  such  sus- 
pension. If,  after  hearing,  the  Board  shall  be 
cf  the  opinion  that  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
or  such  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice.  Is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unreason- 
able, or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly 
preferential,  or  unduly  prejudicial,  the 
Board  may  take  action  to  cancel  such  tariff 
and  prevent  the  use  of  such  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  or  such  classification,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  practice.  If  the  proceeding  has  not 
been  concluded  within  the  period  of  suspen- 
sion or  suspensions,  the  tariff  shall  again  go 
into  effect  subject,  however,  to  being  can- 
celed when  the  proceeding  is  concluded.  For 
the  purposes  of  operation  during  the  period 
of  such  suspension,  or  the  period  following 
cancellation  of  an  existing  tariff  pending 
effectiveness  of  a  new  tariff,  the  air  carrier 
or  foreign  air  carrier  may  file  a  tariff  embody- 
ing any  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  any  classi- 
fication, rule,  regulation,  or  practice  effect- 
nig  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  the  value 
of  the  service  thereunder,  that  may  be  cur- 
rently in  effect  (and  not  subject  to  a  sus- 
pension order)  for  any  air  carrier  engaged  In 
the  same  foreign  air  transportation. 

•'(3)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  that  the 
government  or  aeronautical  authorities  of 
•iny  foreign  country  have  refused  to  permit 
the  charging  of  rates,  fares,  or  charges  con- 
tained in  a  properly  filed  and  published  tariff 
of  an  air  carrier  filed  under  this  Act  for  for- 
eign air  transportation  to  such  foreign  coun- 
try, the  Board  may,  without  hearing,  (A) 
suspend  the  operation  of  any  existing  tariff 
of  any  foreign  air  carrier  providing  services 
between  the  United  States  and  such  foreign 
country  for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  In  the 
aggregate  from  the  date  of  such  suspension, 
and  (B)  during  the  period  of  such  suspen- 
sion or  suspensions,  order  the  foreign  air 
carrier  to  charge  rates,  fares,  or  charges 
which  are  the  same  as  those  contained  in  a 
properly  filed  and  published  tariff  (desig- 
nated by  the  Board)  of  an  air  carrier  filed 
under  this  Act  for  foreign  air  transportation 
to  such  foreign  country,  and  the  effective 
right  of  an  air  carrier  to  start  or  continue 
service  at  the  designated  rates,  fares,  or 
charges  to  such  foreign  country  shall  be  a 
condition  to  the  continuation  of  service  by 
the  foreign  air  carrier  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation to  such  foreign  country. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
compliance  with  any  order  of  the  Board 
issued  pursuant  thereto  shall  be  an  express 
condition  to  the  certificates  or  permits  now 
held  or  hereafter  issued  to  any  air  carrier 
or  foreign  air  carrier,  and  the  maintenance 
of  rates,  fares,  or  charges  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  such  provisions  and 
such  order  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  condi- 
tion to  the  continuation  of  the  affected 
service  by  such  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier. 

"(0)  In  exercising  and  performing  Its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  the  rejection  or  cancellation  of 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  persons  or  property, 
the  Board  shall  take  Into  consideration, 
among  other  factors — 

"(A)  the  effect  of  such  rates  upon  the 
movement  of  traffic: 

"(B)  the  need  in  the  public  Interest  of  ade- 
(juate  and  efficient  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  by  air  carriers  and  foreign  air 
carriers  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
the  furnishing  of  such  service; 

"(C)  such  standards  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  service  to  be  rendered 
by  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  law; 

"(D)  the  Inherent  advantages  of  trans- 
portation by  aircraft; 


"(E)  the  need  of  such  air  carrier  and  for- 
eign air  carrier  for  revenue  sufficient  to  en- 
able such  air  carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier, 
under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  man- 
agement, to  povide  adequate  and  efficieiit  air 
carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier  service;  and 

"(F)  whether  such  rates  will  be  predatory 
or  tend  to  monopolize  competition  among 
air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign 
air  transportation.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
tlie  side  heading 

■Sec.  1002.  Complaints  to  and  investigations 
by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Board." 
is   amended   by   adding  at   the   end   thereof 
the  following: 

"(j)  Suspension  and  rejection  of  rates  In 
foreign  air  transportation.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  actions 
Inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  section 
1102  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1502). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OF     OLDER     AMERI- 
CANS ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1163. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  1163)  "to  amend  the  Older 
Amei-icans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants 
to  States  for  the  estabhshment,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  expansion  of  low- 
cost  meal  projects,  nutrition  training 
education  projects,  opportunity  for  social 
contacts,  and  for  other  purposes",  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

Section  1.  Title  VII  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cms  Act  of  1965  is  redesignated  as  title  VIII, 
and  sections  701  through  705  of  that  Act  are 
respectively  redesignated  as  sections  801 
through  85. 

Sec.  2,  The  Older  Americans  Act  of   1965 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
title  immediately  after  title  VI  thereof: 
TITLE    VII-  NUTRITION    PROGRAM    FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

"FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

■'Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
research  and  development  nutrition  projects 
for  the  elderly  conducted  under  title  IV  of 
the  Older  Americans  .Act  have  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of,  and  the  need  for.  per- 
manent nationwide  projects  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  nutritional  and  social  needs  of 
millions  of  persons  aged  sixty  or  older.  Many 
elderly  persons  do  not  eat  adequately  be- 
cause (1)  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so;  (2) 
they  lack  the  skills  to  select  and  prepare 
nourishing  and  well-balanced  meals;  i3) 
they  have  limited  mobility  which  may  im- 
pair their  capacity  to  shop  and  cook  for 
themselves:  and  (4)  they  have  feelings  of 
rejection  and  loneliness  which  obliterate  the 
incentive  necessary  to  prepare  and  eat  a  meal 
alone.  These  and  other  physiological,  psycho- 
iogical,   social,   and   economic    changes   that 


occur  with  aging  result  in  a  pattern  of  liv- 
ing, which  causes  malnutrition  and  further 
physical  and  mental  deterioration. 

'(b)  In  additicn  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram commodity  distribution  systems  and 
old-age  income  benefits,  there  is  an  acute 
need  for  a  national  policy  which  provides 
older  Americans,  particularly  those  with  low 
incomes,  with  low  cost,  nutritionally  sound 
meals  served  in  strategically  located  centers 
such  as  schools,  churches,  community  cen- 
ters, senior  citizen  centers,  and  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institutions  where  they 
can  obtain  other  social  and  rehabilitative 
services.  Besides  promoting  better  health 
am  mg  ihe  older  segment  of  our  population 
through  improved  nutrition,  such  a  program 
would  reduce  the  isolation  of  old  age,  offer- 
ing older  Americans  an  opportunity  to  live 
their  remamiiig  years  m  dignity. 

"  AD  M  IN  ISTEATIO  N 

"Sec.  702.  ta)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purpo.ses  of  this  title,  the  Secretarv 
shall— 

"(1)  administer  the  program  through  the 
Administration  on  Aging;  and 

■  i2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
;;ultare  and  make  full  utilization  of  the  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Service,  and  other  existing 
services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest the  teclinical  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  may  be  appropriate. 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use, 
with  their  consent,  the  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reinibur.sement  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities In  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities, 

■id)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
consultative  services  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitution or  organization  agency,  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  to  provide  sliort-term 
training  and  teclmical  instruction:  and  to 
collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
special  educational  or  Informational  ma- 
terials, including  reports  of  the  projects  for 
which  funds  are  provided  under  this  title. 

"ALLOTMENT    OF    FUNDS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  section  708 
each  State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount  ■which 
l  ears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  popu- 
lation aged  60  or  over  in  such  State  bears 
to  the  population  aged  60  or  over  in  all 
State.'s.  except  that  (A)  no  State  shall  be 
allotted  less  tlian  one-lialf  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  ■»-hich  the  determination  is  made:  and 
iB)  Guam,  .American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
I.slaiids  shall  each  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  deternilnatlon  is  made.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  e.xception  contahied  in  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'State'  does  not  Include 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Terrltorv  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

■■i2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty  or 
over  In  any  State  and  for  all  States  shall  be 
determined  bv  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(bi  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (ai  of  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  that  year  shall  be  reallotted.  from  time 
to  time  and  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
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LS  the  Secretarj  may  hx,  to  other  States  In 

jroportlon  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 

states  under  subsection  (»)  for  that  year,  but 

vlth  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 

.uch  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 

ent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estl- 

nates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to 

lie   for   such   year;    and   the   total   of   such 

eductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 

he  States  whose  proportionate  a.uotuiua  were 

lot  so  reduced.  Such  re&lloiraeuts  shall  be 

nade  ou  the  basis  of  the  State  plan  so  ap- 

liroved.  after  taking  Into  consideration  the 

lopulatloii  aged  sixty  or  over.  Any  amount 

ealiotted  to  a  State   under  this  subsection 

luring   a  year  shall   be   deemed   part  of  Its 

allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

■(C)   The    allotment    of   any   State    under 

:  ubsection    (a)    for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 

I  .vailable  for  grants  to  pay  up  to  9  per  cen- 

'  urn  of  the  costs  of  projecs  in  such  State 

ilescribed   in   section   706    and    approved    by 

■  uch  State  In  accordance  with  its  State  plan 

:  pproved  under  section  705.  but  only  to  the 

(  xteiit  that  sucii  costs  are  both  reasonable 

Mid  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  such  proj- 

(cts.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 

<  ordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  him  In 
legulations.  Such  allotment  to  any  State  in 
i,ny  tiscal  year  siiall  be  made  upon  the  con- 
(ition  that  the  Federal  allotment  will  be 
matched  during  each  fiscal   year  by   10  per 

<  enttim.  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be.  from 
iunds  or  In  kind  resources  from  nor.-Fed- 
i  ral  sources. 

••(d)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  State 
i;.io  failed  to  q-.-.alify  under  the  State  plan 
lequlrements  of  section  705.  the  Secretary 
-hall  withhold  the  allotment  of  funds  to 
:'.ich  State  referred  to  in  subsection  lai.  The 
Secretary  shall  disburse  the  funds  so  with- 
ield  directly  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
I  roiit  Institution  or  organization,  ^igency,  or 
:  oUtical  subdivision  of  such  State  submlt- 
:i:ig  an  approved  plan  In  accordance  with 
The  provisidns  of  section  705,  including  the 
requirement  that  any  such  payment  or  pay- 
r  lents  shall  be  matched  In  the  proportion 
specified  In  subiecticn  -ci  for  sucn  State,  by 
funds  or  in  kind  resources  from  non-Fed- 
i  ral  sources. 

"le)  The  S'.ate  agency  may,  upon  the  re- 
c  uest  of  01. e  or  more  recipients  of  a  grant  or 
CDntract,  purchase  agricultural  con-unodities 
and  other  foods  to  be  provided  to  such  nu- 
fition  projects  a-5=lsted  under  this  part.  The 
Secretary  may  require  reports  from  State 
agencies,  in  such  form  and  detail  as  he  may 
prescribe,  concerning  requests  by  recipients 
o:  grants  or  contracts  for  the  ptirchase  of 
.-uch  agricultural  cunimcditles  and  other 
f  sods,  and  action  taken  thereon. 

'  p.^■v■:^:E.^•T  of  grants 
•  Sec.  704.  Payments  pursuant  to  grants 
o-  contracts  under  this  title  may  be  made 
ill  installments,  and  In  advance  or  by  way 
o'  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjnst- 
r  lents  on  account  of  overpayments  or  v.nder- 
pxyments.  as  the  Secretary  may  de'ermine. 

'STATE    PI^NS 

■  Sec.  705.  la)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
ri'cc'ive  allotments  under  this  title  shall  snb- 
n  It  to  the  Secreiary  for  approval  a  State 
pan  for  purpr;se.i  cf  this  title  which.  In  the 
c  use  of  a  State  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
si'Ction  303  of  this  Act.  shall  be  in  the  form 
'.. '  a'i  amendment  to  the  State  plan  pro-vided 
:i,  section  303.  Such  plan  shall — 

•■|1)  establish  or  designate  a  single  State 
a  ;ency  as  the  sole  agency  for  administering 
o  •  supervising  the  administration  of  the  plan 
a  -.d  coordinating  operations  under  the  plan 
with  other  agencies  providing  services  to  the 
e  derlv.  which  agency  shall  be  the  agency 
d?3lgnated  pursuant  to  section  303(a)  (n 
o '  this  Act,  unless  thp  Governor  of  such  State 


shall,    with    the   approval   of   the   Secretary, 
designate    another   agency; 

•(2)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proced- 
ures as  will  provide  satisfactory  a.s.surance 
that  allotments  paid  to  the  Slate  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  will  be  expended — 

(A)  to  make  grants  in  cash  or  m  kind  to 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution  or 
organization,  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  (referred  to  herein  as  'recipient  of 
a  grant  or  contract')  — 

"vl)  to  carry  out  the  program  as  described 
in  section  706. 

•  ill)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  tile  purchase  and  preparation  of 
the  food;  delivery  of  the  meals;  and  such 
other  reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  in- 
curred in  providing  nutrition  services  to  per- 
sons aged  sixty  or  over.  Recipients  of  grants 
or  contracts  may  charge  participaiing  in- 
di\  iduals  for  meals  furnished  pursuant  to 
g.ndelmes  established  by  the  Secretary,  tak- 
ing inio  consideration  the  income  ranges  of 
eligible  individuals  In  local  communities 
and  other  sources  of  Income  of  the  recipients 
of  a  grant  or  a  contract. 

"(111)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  such  supporting  services  as  may  be 
necessary  in  each  Instance,  such  as  the  costs 
of  related  social  services  and,  where  appro- 
priate, the  costs  of  transportation  between 
tne  project  site  and  the  residences  of  eligible 
individuals  who  could  not  participate  In 
the  project  in  the  absence  of  such  trans- 
portation, to  the  extent  such  costs  are  not 
met  Uirough  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
programs. 

"(B)  to  provide  lor  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  State  plan  at 
the  least  possible  administrative  cost,  not 
to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  Statu  unless 
a  greater  amount  in  any  fiscal  year  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  In  administering 
the  State  plan,  the  State  agency  shall — 

"(1)  make  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  including  reports  of  participation 
by  the  groups  specified  In  subsection  (4) 
of  this  section;  and  keep  such  records  and 
allord  s-v.ch  acce.--s  tliereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
aitd  veriiication  of  such  reports  and  proper 
di.^bursenient  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
ti'le.  and 

"(11)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  un- 
der this  title  to  the  State,  Including  any 
such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  or  contract. 

"(3)  provide  such  meth(3ds  of  adminis- 
tration (Including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
n.el  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority 
Aitli  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  ofTice, 
and  compensation  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  methods)  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  plan. 

•'(4)  provide  that  preference  shall  be  Riven 
in  awarding  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  to  projects  serving  pri- 
marily low-Income  individuals  and  provide 
assuratices  that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  grants 
will  be  awarded  to  projects  operated  by  and 
serving  the  needs  of  minority.  Indian,  and 
limited  Enelish-speaklng  eligible  Individuals 
In  proportion  to  their  numbers  In  the  State. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  he  determines  meets  the 
requirements  and  purposes  of  this  scrtion 

"'c)    Whenever   the   Secretary,   subject  to 
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reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
m.g  to  such  State  agency,  finds  (1)  that  the 
Statt  plan  has  so  changed  that  it  no  longer 
oiuplieo  v.-ith  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  or  with  any  requlre- 
nie.its  set  forth  In  the  application  of  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract  approved  pur- 
suant to  such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  under  the  provi- 
siv,ns  of  thi.-i  tttle  (or  in  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited 
to  programs  or  projects  under  the  State  plan, 
or  portions  thereof,  not  aTected  by  the  fail- 
ure, or  that  the  State  agency  shall  not  make 
further  payments  under  this  part  to  specified 
local  agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  untU 
he  is  satisiied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satis- 
fied, the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further 
p.T,yments  to  the  State  uncier  this  title,  or 
shall  limit  payments  to  recipients  of  grantc 
or  contracts  under,  or  parts  of.  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  the  failure  or  payments 
to  the  State  agency  under  this  part  shall  be 
hmltcd  to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts 
not  atrected  by  the  failure,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(d)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (a) ,  or  with  respect  to  ter- 
niination  of  payments  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  subsection  (c) ,  such  State  ntiay,  within 
^ixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
v.-ith  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted oy  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  la 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on 
•vvhich  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
.-ection  2112  of  title  28,  Uioited  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
11  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  Court  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previotis  ac- 
tion, and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

'i3)  The  cxiUTt  shall  liave  Jurisdiction  to 
ailirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
10  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vid-?d  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"NUTRITION  AND  OTHER  PROGRAM  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
dnr.ng  any  fiscil  year  pursuant  to  section 
703  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  agency 
to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  who 
.Tgree — 

"(1)  to  establish  a  project  i  referred  to 
herein  as  a  'nutrition  project')  which,  five 
or  more  days  per  week,  provides  at  least  one 
hot  meal  per  day  and  any  additional  meals, 
hot  or  cold,  which,  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  contract  may  elect  to  provide,  each  of 
which  assures  a  minimum  of  one-third  of 
the  daily  recommended  dietary  allowances  a.s 
est.Tblished  by  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Bjard 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Nation- 
al Research  Council; 

"(2)  to  provide  such  nutrition  project  for 
lidlvlduals  aged  sixty  or  over  who  ineet  the 
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specifications  set  forth  In  clauses  (1),  (2), 
i3),  or  (4)  of  section  701(a)  and  their 
spouses  (referred  to  herein  as  "eligible  In- 
dividuals'); 

"(3)  to  furnish  a  site  for  such  nutrition 
project  in  as  close  proximity  to  the  major- 
ity of  eligible  individuals'  residences  as  feas- 
ible, such  as  a  school  or  a  church,  prefer- 
ably witiiin  walking  distance  where  possible 
and,  where  appropriate,  to  furnish  transpor- 
tation to  such  site  or  home-delivered  meals 
to  eligible  Individuals,  who  are  homebound; 

"(4)  to  utilize  methods  of  administra- 
tion, including  outreach,  which  will  assure 
that  the  maximum  number  of  eligible  In- 
dividuals may  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  nutrition  project; 

'■(5)  to  provide  special  menus,  where  feas- 
ible and  appropriate,  to  meet  the  particular 
dietary  needs  arising  from  the  health  re- 
quirements, religious  requirements  or  ethnic 
backgrounds  of  eligible  individuals; 

"(G)  to  provide  a  setting  conducive  to  ex- 
panding the  nutrition  project  and  to  include, 
as  a  part  of  such  project,  recreational  ac- 
tivities, informational,  health  and  welfai;e 
counseling  and  referral  services,  where  such 
services  are  not  otherwise  available; 

"(7)  to  Include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  pro^vlslons  of  this  title; 

"(8)  to  establish  and  administer  the  nu- 
trition project  with  the  advice  of  persons 
competent  In  the  field  of  service  in  which 
the  nutrition  program  is  being  provided,  of 
elderly  persons  who  will  themselves  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  and  of  persons  who 
are  knowledgeable  with  regard  to  the  needs 
of  elderly  persons; 

"(9)  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness,  feasibility  and  cost  of 
each  particular  type  of  such  project; 

"(10)  to  give  preference  to  persons  aged 
sixty  or  over  for  any  staff  positions,  full- 
er part-time,  for  which  such  persons  qualify 
an(i  to  encourage  the  voluntary  participa- 
tion of  other  groups,  such  as  college  and 
high  school  students.  In  the  operation  of 
(he  project;   and 

"(11)  to  comply  with  such  other  stand- 
ards as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe in  order  to  assure  the  high  quality  of 
the  nutrition  project  and  Its  general  effec- 
tiveness in  attaining  the  objectives  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  that  are  pertinent  to  a  grant  or  con- 
tract received  under  this  title. 

"SURPLUS    COMMODITIES 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or 
contract  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  utilize 
In  its  nutrition  project  commodities  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  being  In  abundance,  either 
nationally  or  In  the  local  area,  or  commodi- 
ties donated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Commodities  purchased  under  the  authority 
of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(49  Stat.  774).  as  amended,  may  be  donated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  or  contract.  In  accordance  with 
the  needs  as  determined  by  the  recipient  of 
a  grant  or  contract,  for  utilization  In  the 
nutritional  program  under  this  title.  The 
•Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  terms  and  conditions  respecting 
the  use  of  commodities  donated  under  sec- 
tion 32.  as  will  maximize  the  nutritional  and 
financial  contributions  of  such  donated 
commodities  In  such  public  or  private  noii- 
proflt  Institutions  or  organizations,  agen- 
cies, or  political  subdivisions  of  a  State. 

"(b)   The    Secretary    of    Agriculture    may 


utilize  the  projects  authorized  under  this 
title  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  clause 
(2)  of  section  32  of  the  Act  approved  Au- 
gust 24,  1935.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  774, 
7  U.S.C.  612c), 

"appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  708.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  there  are  liereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  In  addition,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  fiscal 
years,  as  part  of  the  appropriations  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  for  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  such  stims  as  Congress  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  which  are  not  obligated 
and  expended  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  were  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture during  such  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"relationship  to  other  laws 
"Sec.  709.  No  part  of  the  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect under  this  title  may  be  treated  as  income 
or  benefits  to  any  eligible  individual  for  the 
ptirpose  of  any  other  program  or  provision 
of  State  or  Federal  law. 

"miscellaneous 
"Sec.  710.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  a  contract  from  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  agency,  with  a  profit- 
making  organization  to  curry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  of  the  appropriate 
State  plan." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  once  again  to  take  the  floor,  a,s 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  in  support  of  S.  1163.  The  Sen- 
ate demonstrated  its  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  this  measure  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  89  to  0  in  favor  of  the  bill  on 
November  30,  1971.  The  House  has  now 
followed  suit  and  approved  with  only 
minor  amendments  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siun- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

bummaby  op  the  bux 

This  legislation  amends  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  by  creating  a  new  title  to 
authorize  grants  to  the  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  up  to  ninety-percent  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  operating  nutrition 
projects  to  provide  low  cost,  nutritionally 
sound  meals  to  individuals  sixty  years  of  age 
or  older  and  their  spouses  ("eligible  individ- 
uals") . 

The  bin  authorizes  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $150  million  In  fiscal  year  1974 
for  grants  to  states  submitting  an  acceptable 
State  plan  and  provides  for  administration  of 
the  program  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  through  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging.  Funds  so  appropriated  are  al- 
lotted to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  each 
State's  proportionate  share  of  the  Nation's 
population  aged  sixty  and  older,  except  that 
each  State  (defined  to  include  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  shall  receive 
at  least  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  and  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  'Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  shall  receive  at  least  one-fourth 
of  one  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated. 


Participating  States  mtist  designate  a  sin- 
gle State  agency  having  responsibility  for 
administering  the  nutrition  program  within 
the  State  and  for  coordinating  the  program 
with  other  agencies  providing  Bervlces  to  the 
elderly.  The  State  agency  shall  be  the  agency 
prlmaxlly  reepxjnslble  for  admlnisteriiift  other 
provisions  of  the  Older  Americanir  .-^ct  unless 
the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, designates  some  other  rgency.  States 
may  utilize  up  to  ten  percent  o:  their  allot- 
ment for  administrative  costs,  which  amount 
Is  subject  to  the  matching  requirements  of 
the  bill. 

Funds  allotted  to  Statee  are  to  be  dlsjjersed, 
by  grants  or  contract,  to  public  or  private 
non-profit  Institutions,  organizations,  agen- 
cies, or  political  subdivisions  of  the  Slate 
which  agree  to  establish  a  iiutrltlon  project. 
In  making  grants  or  awarding  contracts. 
States  must  give  preference  to  projects  serv- 
ing primarily  low  Income  individuals  and  the 
State  plan  must  fissure  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  grants  will  be  awarded  to  projects 
operated  by  and  servin-;  the  needs  of  mi- 
nority. Indian,  and  linnttd  Knplish-speaking 
eligible  Individuals  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  In  the  State.  Recipients  of  a  grant 
or  contract  must  agree  to — 

Establish  a  nutrition  project  with  the  ad- 
vice of  persons  competent  in  the  fields  of 
nutrition  and  services  to  the  elderly.  Each 
such  project  must  provide  at  least  one  hot 
meal  per  day,  five  or  more  days  per  week,  and 
each  such  meal  must  assure  a  minimum  of 
one-third  of  the  daily  recommended  dietary 
allowances  as  establislied  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  National  Research  Council. 

Furnish  a  site  for  the  nutrition  project  to 
be  located,  where  feasible,  in  areas  having  a 
concentration  of  eligible  individuals  and 
preferably  within  walking  distance. 

Where  appropriate,  provide  home-delivered 
meals  to  eligible  li.di\iduals  who  are  home- 
bound  and  .'-upply  transportation  between  the 
project  site  and  the  residences  of  eligible  In- 
dividuals who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
participate. 

Provide  participants  with  supportive  serv- 
ices such  as  recreational  activities,  health 
and  welfare  counselling,  and  informational 
and  referral  services,  where  they  are  not 
otherwise  available. 

Utilize  methods  of  outreach  that  will  In- 
.sure  tlie  maximum  number  of  eligible  Indl- 
\  iduals  will  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. 

Provide  special  menus,  where  feasible  and 
appropriate,  to  meet  particular  dietary  needs 
Mlslng  from  the  health  requirements,  reli- 
gious requirements,  or  ethnic  backgrounds  of 
eligible  individuals. 

Comply  with  such  other  standards  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  and  make  available 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  their  representatives  all  books,  rec- 
ords, etc,  for  audit  and  examination. 

Nutrition  projects  operated  under  this  title 
are  eligible  to  receive  surplus  commodities 
donated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
shall  use  such  commcdltles  in  the  nutrition 
program  Insofar  as  practicable.  At  the  request 
of  one  or  more  nutrition  projects,  the  State 
agency  may  purchase  and  distribute  agricul- 
tural commodities  ajid  other  foods.  In  lieu 
of  money,  to  such  projects  in  order  to  achieve 
economies  through  large  volume  purchases. 
Projects  are  also  authorized  to  contract  with 
profit  making  organizations,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  state  agency,  to  purchase 
meals  or  other  services. 

STAIE    ALLOCATIONS 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  allocation, 
by  State,  of  the  funds  authorized,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  firmula  provided  In  the  bill. 
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Age 

60-plUi 

population 


Percent 

distribution 

of  60-plus 

population 


State  allocations 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


Tctal. 


28,936,791 


100    {100,  000,  COO     $150,000,000 


475,203 

12,  197 

233,  729 

334, 603 

2,571,747 
266, 890 
414,991 
63,815 
103,713 

1, 344, 185 
543,  299 
67,488 
97,963 

1,571,497 
701,  393 
477,  392 
367, 545 
476, 224 
449,  386 
165,  124 
443,561 
888, 972 

1,  089,  lib 
564,373 
320,  336 
783, 632 
97,171 


1.64 

.04 

.81 

1.16 

8.89 

.92 

1.44 

.22 

.36 

4.65 

1.88 

.23 

.34 

5.43 

2.42 

1.65 

1.27 

1.65 

1.55 

.55 

1.53 

3.07 

3.76 

1.95 

1.  11 

2.71 

.34 


1,570,652 
500,  000 
775,  748 

1,110,948 

8,  514,  078 
881,  096 

1,379,108 
500, 000 
500,  000 

4,  453,  370 

1,  800, 502 

MO,  000 

500,  000 

5,  200,  388 

2,  317,  663 
1.  580,  228 
1,216,296 
1,  580,  228 
1,  484,  456 

526,  742 

1,  465,  302 

2,  940,  182 
3,601,004 
1,867,542 

1,  063,  062 

2,  595.  406 
5QO, 000 


2,  355, 
750, 

1, 163, 

1,666, 
12,771, 

1,321. 

2,  068, 
750, 
750, 

6,680, 

2,  700, 
750, 
750, 

7,  800, 

3,  476, 
2,  370, 

1,  824, 
2, 370, 

2,  226, 
79U, 

2. 197, 
4,410, 
5,  401, 
2,801, 
1,  594, 

3,  893, 
750, 


Age 
60-plus 

population 


Percent 

diitnbution 

of  60-plus 

population 


State  allocations 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


978 

000 

622 

422 

117 

644 

662 

000 

000 

055 

753  I 

000  1 

OCO 

582 

502 

342 

444 

342 

684 

113 

953 

273 

506  1 

313  I 

593  1 

109 

000 


28.  Nebraska 250,396 

29.  Nevada 48  844 

30.  New  Hampsttire... 110.272 

31.  New  Jersey 1,011.034 

32.  New  Mexico 105  158 

33.  New  York 2,813,580 

34.  North  Carolina 614  180 

35.  North  Dakota 93  813 

36.  Ohio 1,426,582 

37.  Oklahoma 421,310 

38.  Oregon 321,207 

39.  Pennsylvania 1,831  564 

40.  Rhode  Island 147,164 

41.  South  Carolina 25$!  272 

42.  South  Dakota... lusl  740 

43.  Tennessee 555977 

44.  Texas 1,436,355 

45.  Utah 112,540 

46.  Vermont 66  453 

47.  Virginia bag  1^34 

48.  Washington 46l,  C89 

49.  West  Virginia 278  969 

bU.  Wisconsin... 66l'349 

51.  Wyoming.. 43,730 

52.  American  Samoa 1,029 

53.  Guam 2,550 

54.  Puerto  Rico 258,661 

55.  Trust  Territory 5,045 

56.  Virgin  Islands 3,630 


0.87 

.17 

.38 

3.49 

.36 

9.72 

2.12 

.32 

4.93 

1.46 


11 
6.33 

.51 
.99 
.38 

1.92 
4.97 

.39 

.23 
1.86 
1.53 

.96 
2.29 

.15 

Voi' 

.89 

.02 

.01 


$833,212 

500, 000 

500,000 

3.342,422 

500,000 

9,  308,  986 

2,  03C,  354 

500,000 

4,721.530 

1.398,262 

1.063,062 

6,  062,  330 

500, OCO 

948,  136 

500,  OuC 

1,838,810 

4,  759,  838 

500,  000 

500.  COO 

1,781,348 

1,522,766 

919,406 

2,  193.  166 

500,000 

25U. 000 

250. COO 

852,  366 

250,000 

250,000 


51.249,818 

750, 000 

750,  000 
5,013,633 

750,  000 
13,963,479 
3,045,531 

750,  000 
7,  082, 295 

2,  097,  393 
1,  594,  593 
9,093,495 

750,  000 
1.422,204 

750, 000 
2,758,215 
7.139.757 

750,000 

750, 000 
2, 672, 022 
2, 284. 149 
1,  379, 109 

3,  289, 749 
750, 000 
375,  000 
375,  OCO 

1,273,549 
375,  000 
375, 000 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  I  have 
l)oken  in  the  past  of  the  phght  of  older 
.■^ericans   who   go  hungry,   either   be- 
usc  of  the  inacicquacy  of  their  finan- 
al   resources  or.  of  equal  seriousness, 
cau.se  their  soiial  isolation  or  physi- 
1  incapacities  are  =,0  debiiuatiir:^  that 
ey  lack  the   motivation  or  ability   to 
op  and  prepare  food  for   ihemseivcs. 
is  bill  is  d 'si^'r.cd  to  meet  their  needs 
iuthorizins  Federal  payment  of  up  to 
perc-nt  of   the   cost   of   establishing 
itruion    projects    to    provide    meals — 
ither  at  !,4roup  dinm;;  sues  or  through 
livery  of  meais   to  tlie  homebound — 
r    those    aged    60    or    ov-r    and    th.ir 
flouses. 

The   need   of   so   many   of   America's 

ellderly  citizens  for  the  nutritional  as- 

tance  provided  in  this  bill  has  been 

inply  documented.  The  burning  que^,- 

now  is  whether  sufQcient  funds  will 

provided  to  fully  implement  th?  pro- 

lam  or  whether  it  will  become  but  an- 

Iher    fulfilled    promise.    The    bill    au- 

ize5    appropriations    of    $100    mil- 

(in   in  fiscal   year    1973   and    an   addi- 

jnal  S150  million  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

cse  figures  are  fully  supported  by  the 

■timony  and  other  data  considered  by 

r  Subcommittee  on  Agma  m  passing 

this  ie'-islation.  I  urge  the  President. 

10  has  rep-atedly  expressed  h.'s  com- 

tment  to  the  welfare  of  older  Amer- 

icjins  in  recent  month.=.  to  send  to  Con- 

5  a  supplemental  bud.4et  reque.-t  for 

e  full  amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year 

73. 

Since  passage  of  the  Semne  bill,  there 

been  extraordinary  interest  in  this 

islatton.  It  has  emanated  from  State 

of  aging,  from  public  and  private 

oups  concerned  with  the  needs  of  older 

izens.  and  from  the  elderly  themselves 

to  look  forward  to  sharing  in  the  bene- 

authorized  by  the  bill.  Their  hopes 

ve  been  raised  by  the  congressional 

ailtion  in  support  of  S.  1163.  We  cannot 

those  hopes  be  dashed  by  failing  to 

ppropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  make 

nutrition  program  a  reality. 
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I  know  that  the  principal  sponsor  of 
S.  1163,  the  very  distinguished  senior 
Senatxsr  from  Massachusetts  »Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) wUl  join  with  me  in  pledging  to 
do  all  within  our  power  to  secui-e  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  program.  But  there 
IS  no  substitute  lor  administration  sup- 
port in  the  area  of  funding  and  I  call 
upon  the  President  to  match  his  words  on 
behalf  of  all  senior  citizens  with  a  com- 
mitment of  administration  backing  for 
full  funding  of  this  bill. 

Turning  to  the  details  of  the  House 
amendments,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  in  this  area  of  the  bill's 
sponsor,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Kennedy).  The  principal  House 
amendment  rel.ites  to  the  eligibility  of 
participants  in  nutrition  pro.jects.  S.  1163, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  in  section  706 
(a)  1 2)  defines  •eligible  individuals"  as 
those  aged  60  or  over  and  their  spouses. 
To  this  provision,  the  House  added  lan- 
guage to  provide  that  such  individuals 
shall  also  fall  within  one  of  the  general 
categories  set  out  in  section  701  ta*.  the 
findings  and  purposes  section.  The  cate- 
gories mentioned  in  section  701iai  are 
very  general  and  are  merely  intended  to 
be  descriptive  of  those  to  be  served  by 
this  bill.  They  are  certainly  not  suitable 
as  standards  of  qualification  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program,  and  raise  the  con- 
cern that  the  inclusion  by  reference  of 
such  language  m  the  eligibility  section 
might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  a  means 
test  of  some  kind.  Such  a  test  would 
clearly  be  inconsistent  with  the  goals  ex- 
pressed by  the  committee  in  reporting 
out  this  bill.  The  committee  report- 
No.  92-515— states; 

The  nutrition  pr'isir.im  established  by  this 
bill  l3  neither  designed  as,  nor  intended  'o  be, 
an  Income  maintenance  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  nutrltloius  meals  for  the 
elderly.  It  aims  at  overcoming  problems  re- 
lated to  social  Isolation  ,ind  bringing  the 
elderlv  persons  Into  contact  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  other  social  services  which  are  al- 
ready available  but  which  many  older  per- 
sons lack  the  Initiative  and  knowledge  to 
draw  upon.  .Accordingly,  no  Income  limitation 
is  established  In  the  bill. 


I  want  to  reaffirm  that  position  today. 
Because  of  the  concern  caused  by  the 
Huuse  amendment,  we  have  sought  and 
ic;ei\ed  assurances  from  the  Department 
cf  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
no  mcome  limitation  or  means  test  will 
be  imposed  and,  further,  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Department's  judgment 
that  the  language  of  the  House  amend- 
ment will  not  create  difficulties  in  the 
ndmmistration  of  the  act.  In  reliance  on 
Ihc^e  assurances  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  House  amendment, 

I  want  to  clarify  a  question  that  has 
been  raised  by  some  interested  in  this 
bill  regarding  the  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 706'a)  13  ».  That  subsection  i-equires 
recipients  of  g:-ants  or  contracts: 

To  furnish  a  site  for  such  nutrition  project 
in  as  close  proximity  to  the  majority  of  eligi- 
ble nicUviduals'  residences  as  feasible,  such 
a.s  a  school  or  a  church,  preferably  within 
walking  distaj4ce  where  possible  and,  where 
appropriate,  to  furnish  transportation  to 
such  site  or  home-delivered  meals  to  eligible 
individuals  who  are  homebound.  [Emphasis 
acic!ed.] 

Some  have  read  this  to  mean  that 
projects  may  either  furnish  participants 
\Mth  transportation  to  and  from  the  site 
t'l  group  meals  or  deliver  meals  to  the 
homebound — but  not  both.  This  inter- 
pretation is  net  correct.  The  word  "or" 
m  the  last  phrase  of  this  subsection  is 
not  used  in  the  disjunctive  but  rather  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  forms  of 
transportation.  As  the  committee  report 
clearly  shows,  project  operators  may 
transport  individuals  and  may  also 
transport  food  to  the  homebound. 

Faially,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  at  a  recent 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  we  received  dis- 
quieting reports  from  the  directors  of 
State  olfices  of  aging  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  conference  in  Washington 
that  the  administration  had  announced 
its  intention  to  turn  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram over  to  the  States  entirely  after  3 
years  of  Federal  support,  Mr.  President, 
we  all  know  too  well  the  financial  distress 
in   which   city   and   State   governments 
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across  the  Nation  find  themselves.  The 
surest  way  to  kill  this  program  is  to  in- 
form responsible  local  officials  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pick  up  the  full  bur- 
den of  its  cost  after  a  relatively  brief  pe- 
riod of  Federal  support.  If  the  reports 
that  we  received  in  our  subcommittee 
hearing  are  correct,  they  constitute  a 
major  disincentive  to  the  States  to  un- 
dertake the  operation  of  a  nutrition  pro- 
gram. 

Whatever  may  be  the  administration's 
intentions,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  as- 
sure those  concerned  with  this  bill  that 
I  intend  to  exert  every  effort  to  provide 
for  continued  Federal  support  for  this 
program.  I  have  every  confidence  that, 
if  adequately  funded,  the  value  of  nutri- 
tion projects  for  the  elderly  will  be  so 
conclusively  demonstrated  during  their 
initial  years  of  operation  that  any  at- 
tempt to  take  action  that  would  be  de- 
structive of  the  program  will  raise  such 
a  chorus  of  opposition  that  it  will  quickly 
be  struck  down. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  in  favor  of 
S.  1163  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
89  to  0  on  November  30  and  with  several 
minor  amendments  was  passed  350  to  23 
by  the  House  on  February  7. 

Today.  I  believe  that  we  can  take  the 
final  step  in  the  legislative  process  by 
agreeing  to  the  minor  amendments  added 
by  the  House,  thereby  sending  this  meas- 
ure to  the  President.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  administration  no 
longer  opposes  this  measure  so,  hope- 
fully, it  will  be  signed  into  law  quickly 
by  the  President. 

Tills  also  will  permit  action  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  Houses 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  enable  the  benefits  of 
this  program  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Nation's  elderly  citizens  at  the  start  of 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

Essentially,  this  measure,  which  I  in- 
troduced early  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  with  some  20  other  Senators  as 
cosponsors,  will  provide  a  permanent  na- 
tionwide nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly,  a  program  that  will  offer  nutri- 
tious meals  in  settings  where  the  elderly 
can  come  together  in  social  activities  and 
in  a  setting  where  they  will  have  access 
to  other  social  services.  On  the  House 
side.  Congressman  Pepper  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  this  area,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Brademas  and  Congr-essman 
Perkins. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  older 
American  in  the  United  States  remains 
one  of  our  most  oppressed  minorities.  One 
of  every  four  older  Americans  lives  in 
poverty.  And  despite  the  total  reduction 
in  the  number  of  persons  living  in  pov- 
erty over  the  past  decade,  the  plight  of 
the  elderly  has  been  virtually  unchanged. 
If  anytliing,  it  has  gotten  worse  in  rela- 
tion to  other  groups  in  the  society. 

A  decade  ago.  elderly  Am-^ricans  com- 
prised 15  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor. 
Yet  today,  our  senior  citizens  represent 
20  percent  of  the  Nation's  citizens  who 
must  exist  on  incomes  below  the  poverty 
line. 

The    restrictions    placed    on    elderly 

Americans    by    their    meager    incomes 

makes  it  easy  to  understand  why  they 

have  difficulty  providing  themselves  with 
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adequate  diets.  But  more  than  inadequate 
income  plagues  the  Nation's  aged.  For 
they  are  the  victims  as  well  of  other  con- 
ditions that  our  Nation  has  permitted  to 
accompany  eld  age. 

The  elderly,  particularly  the  single  el- 
derly, lack  the  physical  mobility  to  make 
the  weekly  trips  to  the  market.  Many  of 
them  live  in  rented  rooms  with  inade- 
quate kitchen  facilities.  And  most  have 
little  nutritional  education  which  would 
permit  them  to  prepare  a  balanced  diet, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  obstacles  in 
their  way. 

Finally,  the  isolation,  the  loneliness, 
the  lack  of  friends  or  community  remove 
the  incentive  to  go  to  the  trouble  to  pre- 
pare nutritious  meals.  In  the  end.  it  is  a 
way  of  life  which  is  almost  destined  to 
yield  malnutrition,  illness,  and  despair. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Senate,  and 
now  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
well,  has  determined  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  assume  a  primary  ob- 
ligation to  provide  decent  r.iuntion  for 
every  elderly  person. 

It  is  a  recommendation  that  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  1969  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  by 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging  in 
1970,  and  by  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  last  year. 

And  it  will  be  done  in  a  manner  that 
prudent  governance  demands.  For  we 
have  had  a  demonstration  program  cov- 
ering some  23  projects  for  several  years 
And  the  evaluation  of  these  programs  has 
been  overwhelmingly  positive.  Now,  in 
this  legislation,  we  are  using  the  success- 
ful model  to  create  a  permanent  program 
that  can  provide  a  basic  necessity  to 
elderly  American.s — nutritious  meals  and 
an  incentive  to  become  part  of  a  new 
community. 

The  legislation  estabUshes  a  new  title 
■VII  in  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
and  authorizes  $250  million  over  a  2-year 
period  for  allocations  to  State  offices  of 
aging  which  then  will  make  grants  to 
local  public  or  private  non-profit  orgam- 
zations.  The  Administration  on  Aging 
will  administer  the  program.  Allocations 
to  the  States  will  be  on  a  90-10  Federal - 
State-matching  basis. 

States  will  submit  a  plan  to  assure  that 
the  purposes  of  the  program  are  met  and 
there  will  be  a  preference  in  seeking  to 
reach  those  most  in  need — the  poor,  the 
minority,  the  Indian  and  the  eldtrly  who 
have  limited  English-speaking  abilities. 

The  bill  also  provides  that: 

First,  each  program  must  provide  at 
least  one  hot  meal  a  day.  5  days  a  week 
Each  meal  also  must  contain  a  minimum 
of  one-third  the  recommended  daily 
dietary  needs  for  elderly  persons. 

Second,  the  meals  will  be  served  in  sites 
accessible  to  the  majority  of  elderly 
within  the  community.  Schools,  .senior 
citizen  centers,  churches,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  locations  can  be  used 

Third,  out-reach  services  to  locate  the 
isolated  elderly  will  be  part  of  each  pro- 
gram so  that  those  who  most  need  the 
program  will  be  aware  of  it. 

Fourth,  the  sponsor  will  provide  a  set- 
ting conducive  to  the  inclusion  of  other 
social  services  as  a  correlary  to  the  meal 
itself. 

Fifth,  preference  for  staffing  will  go  to 
the  elderly.  The  talents  of  elderly  are 


often  wasted  as  a  youth-oriented  society 
forces  able  men  and  women  into  early  re- 
tirement and  the  frustration  of  feeling 
usele.ss. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  bold 
move  to  shatter  the  circle  of  isolation, 
malnutrition,  deteriorating  he.\lth.  in- 
stitutionalization, and  death  that  sur- 
rounds om-  elderly  citizens. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  briefly,  let  me  note  cer- 
tain of  the  amendments  added  by  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives.  None  of  them 
is  major.  However,  I  believe  at  least 
certain  changes  should  be  discussed  for 
the  record. 

Fir-st,  on  page  18.  the  words  "and 
members  of  minority.  Indian,  and 
limited  Enplish-speakine  groups."  have 
been  deleted  from  section  701' b>.  Now. 
it  is  important  to  reahze  that  this  in  no 
way  lessens  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  to  continue  to 
pro\ide  those  groups  v.uh  their  rightful 
share  of  this  program.  The  House  merely 
acted  in  tlris  way  so  as  to  remove  from 
the  purpose  clau.se  any  discussion  cf  a 
group  other  than  the  generic  group  of 
older  Americans  with  low  incomes. 

This  can  be  demonstrated  by  noting 
that  the  House  retained  section  705' a) 
i4i  which  states  "to  the  extent  feasible. 
grants  will  be  awarded  to  projects  op- 
erated by  and  serving  the  needs  of  mi- 
nority, Indian,  and  limited  English- 
speaking  eligible  individuals  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  m  tlie  State." 

Second,  the  Hou.se  in  section  7n6tai  '2' 
has  included  m  its  definition  of  eligible 
individuals  a  reference  to  the  four 
clauses  of  section  701 'a)  describing  the 
general  class  of  i^ersons  for  whom  this 
program  is  designed. 

Any  of  the  four  specifications  would 
suffice  for  qualification  but  it  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  in  no  way  be 
an  effort  made,  nor  was  the  House  at- 
tempting to  do  so  by  this  language,  to 
establish  any  means  test  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  t  lUrance  into  the  program. 

We  h.ave  received  assurances,  and  a 
letter  from  HEW  is  being  prepared,  which 
spells  out  clearly  that  there  is  no  such 
intent  nor  such  view  of  this  language  by 
the  Department. 

Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  to  es- 
tabh-sh  any  rigid  standards  that  would 
determine  a  particular  elderly  person 
suffers  "feeling  of  rejection  and  loneli- 
ness wliich  obliterate  the  incentive  nec- 
essary to  prepare  and  eat  a  meal  alone." 

The  intent  of  th.e  House  merely  was  to 
empha'-ize  in  very  general  tenns  the  class 
of  persons  at  whom  the  legislation  was 
aimed,  .^nd  we  believe  that  it  is  clear 
from  the  legislative  history  that  no  strict 
standards  of  eligibility  would  be  devised, 
which  could  not  only  frighten  away  indi- 
viduals for  whom  the  program  was  in- 
tended but  which  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  administer  at  the  local  level  by 
community  and  other  groups. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Hou.se. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion   of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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FLORIDA'S  "SUPERSQUARE"— A  MAN 
TO  WATCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Sunday  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  the  distinguished  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  Reubin  O'Donovan 
Askew,  appear  on  "Meet  the  Press."  I 
was  once  again  very  much  impressed  with 
the  outstanding  qualities  of  this  Gov- 
ernor. 

On  the  same  day.  on  March  5,  the  New 
york  Times  Magazine  carried  an  article 
entitled  "Florida's  'Supersquare' — A  Man 
to  Watch,"  by  Jon  Nordheimer. 

This  is  a  most  revealing  article  about 
a  man  of  courage,  ability,  perception, 
and  understanding,  as  was  also  his  ap- 
pearance on  "Meet  the  Press."  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  Reubin  Askew  is  a  man 
of  presidential  timber. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plorida's  "Supersqu.vke" — A  Man  To  Watch 
(By  Jon  Nordheimer) 
Tallahasses,  Pla. — It's  a  safe  bet  that 
Reubin  O'Donovan  Askew  has  never  tasted 
white  lightning,  the  "corn  llkJter"  brewed  by 
Southern  moonshiners,  but  that  haxdly  dls- 
iiuailfles  him  as  one  of  the  squarest  native 
sons  of  Muskogee,  Okla. 

In  Florida,  where  he  has  just  completed 
lis  first  year  as  Governor,  he  Is  irreverently 
;alled  "Jesus  Christ  Supersquare-'  because 
le  doesn't  drink,  smoke  or  cuss,  and  the 
ioclal  highlight  of  his  week  .  .  .  brace  your- 
self ...  is  a  Saturday  night  visit  to  a  ham- 
Durger  stand  with  his  wife,  Donna  Lou,  the 
!lrl  who  once  was  his  college  sweetheart, 
^rrrrrrgh ! 

He  Isat  kidding.  On  the  eve  of  the  Super 
3owl  game  between  the  Miami  Dolphins  and 
he  Dallas  Cowboys  he  declined  a  friendly 
aet  with  the  Governor  of  Texas  because 
[ambling  Is  Illegal  in  Florida.  When  Mayor 
Tohn  Lindsay  visited  Tallahassee  and  pre- 
lented  him  with  an  aluminum  tennis  racket, 
^skew's  aides  Immediately  requested  the 
iales  price  ($48)  because  the  Governor  had 
lelped  pass  a  law  requiring  state  officials  to 
■eport  all  gifts.  He  once  invited  the  Florida 
sress  corps  to  a  reception  at  the  state  man- 
lion  and  the  strongest  drink  served  was 
ipple  Juice,  an  event  that  recalled  the  press 
I  ;atherlngs  put  on  there  by  the  previous 
jovernor.  that  rambunctions  bon  vivant 
Olaude  R.  Kirk  Jr..  when  the  lawn  sprouted 
)eer  kegs  and  the  fountains  gushed  cham- 
>agne. 

Oh,      yes,      one      thing      more:      Reubin 

^'Donovan  Askew.  43  years  old,  may  also  be 

he  toughest,  ablest  and  most  powerful  Gov- 

irnor  in  Florida's  history.  In  Just  one  year 

1  le  has  instituted  sweeping  reforms,  broken 

he  control  of  special  Interests  In  the  Leg- 

slature,  and  quietly  appointed  more  blacks 

o  Important,  decision-making  Jobs  in  state 

und  local  government  than  any  other  Gov- 

( :rnor  In  Southern  history. 

Askew  rode  Into  office  on  a  reform  platform 
that  w£is  based  on  his  promise  to  get  a  bill 
ihrough  the  Leglslatvire  to  tax  corporate 
[  roflts  in  the  state,  and  was  Immediately 
1  lalled  as  one  of  a  new  generation  of  moder- 
( te  Southern  Governors.  (Leadership  at  first 
1  ras  awarded  to  Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia  on 
the  strength  of  the  attention  he  received 
from  the  national  media  for  his  Inaugural 
c  eclaratlon,  "I  say  to  you  that  the  time  for 
s  egregatlon  is  over";  race  was  not  an  Issue  In 
1  lorlda.  In  view  of  hla  cozlnees  with  George 
1  Wallace  and  a  string  of  antlbuslng  measures 
1  0  has  penned.  It  appears  now  that  Carter 


meant  to  say  segregation  is  legally  dead,  "so 
let's  forget  it  ever  happened."  Moreover,  Car- 
ter's performance  In  office  has  been  weak.  He 
has  been  unable  to  exercise  strong  leader- 
ship In  his  own  state,  much  lees  the  South, 
and  his  efforts  to  reorganize  Georgia's  gov- 
ernment have  been  thwarted  by  a  balky  Leg- 
islature and  the  connivance  of  Lester  Mad- 
dox.  Askew  has  not  only  dominated  his  Leg- 
islature and  delivered  the  corporate  profits 
tax  he  promised  the  voters,  but  by  the  end 
of  his  first  year  In  office  he  had  put  together 
a  program  that  moved  into  almost  every  field 
of  neglected  social  concern  In  the  state,  from 
court  reform  to  environmental  control. 

The  reassessment  of  the  South's  new  lead- 
ership has  been  completed  Askew  has  been 
designated  as  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  this  sum- 
mer In  Miami  Beach,  the  first  host  Governor 
in  this  century  to  give  the  keynote  address, 
a  role  of  high  visibility  normally  reserved  for 
thunderous  orators  or  young  men  of  particu- 
lar promise  in  the  party.  It  Is  the  relief  of 
more  than  a  few  that  Askew  not  only  will  be 
the  focus  of  attention  at  the  opening  of  the 
convention,  but  at  Us  closing,  too,  as  the 
party's  nominee  for  Vice  President. 

"Reubin  who?"  That's  what  the  voters  of 
Florida  was  asking  Just  18  months  ago  when 
the  legislator  from  Pensacola — which  Is  in 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  state, 
closer  to  Mexico  than  to  Miami  In  politics 
and  only  150  mUes  farther  in  distance — en- 
tered the  Democratic  primary  for  Governor 
against  five  better-known  candidates.  And 
the  Republicans  were  Just  as  Incredulous 
when  the  softspoken  Askew  won  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  and  looked  like  a  fragile 
David  pitted  against  the  flamboyant  Gover- 
nor Kirk's  Goliath.  "My  opponent."  Mr,  Kirk 
told  audiences  In  that  campaign  "is  a  nice, 
sweetlooklng  fellow,  but  being  Governor  Is 
a  tough  Job  and  Just  being  a  momma's  boy 
won't  get  the  Job  done."  Kirk  now  tends  his 
garden  in  Palm  Beach  as  Askew  prepares  his 
keynote  message. 

The  national  audience  he  addresses  will 
probably  hear  the  same  low-keyed  but  force- 
ful theme  he  has  been  preaching  In  Florida 
for  the  past  year,  "People,"  he  has  said, 
"want  leaders  who  will  help  them  overcome 
their  fears  and  prejudices  .  ,  .  not  cater  to 
them.  People  want  a  government  which  re- 
spects and  enhances  their  capacity  to  rise 
above  themselves  .  .  .  not  one  which  Is  con- 
tent to  see  them  trapped  In  Ignorance  and 
fear."  There  are  Democratic  strategists  who 
beUeve  these  words  would  have  particular 
application  in  a  campaign  involving  Richard 
Nixon,  Splro  Agnew  and  George  Wallace, 
"Look,"  they  say,  "here  is  a  white  Southern 
Governor  with  uncompromising  stands  In 
support  of  busing,  the  Calley  verdict,  govern- 
mental reform  and  education.  He's  cleaner 
than  Muskle,"  Their  anticipation  quickens 
when  they  talk  about  a  national  ticket  that 
would  pit  Askew  vs.  Agnew.  the  similarity 
of  the  names  fairly  forcing  a  comparison  of 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  the  nation, 

"People  want  leaders  who  will  help  them 
overcome  their  fears  and  prejudices  .  .  .  not 
cater  to  them."  That  was  no  effete  Easterner 
talking.  Just  a  "sweet-looking"  Okie  from 
Muskogee  who  loves  his  momma. 

He  was  the  last  of  six  children  born  to 
an  Itinerant  carpenter  with  a  sixth  grade 
education  who  left  the  family  when  the 
future  Governor  was  bom:  "I  never  saw  him 
except  once,  when  I  was  about  10  years  old. 
under  very  unpleasant  circumstances."  Mus- 
kogee wasn't  in  the  Dust  Bowl  but  It  was  as 
hard  hit  by  the  Depression  as  any  little  farm 
community.  His  childhood  memories  of 
Oklahoma  are  few.  but  there  are  some: 

The  unemployed  men  and  their  grim-faced 
women,  the  battered  old  cars  loaded  with 
the  family  and  all  Its  possessions,  headed  for 
California  or  anywhere.  Just  to  get  out  of 
there.  His  mother  works  as  a  waitress  and 
later    In    a    W,P,A.    sewing   room.    In    1937, 
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when  he  Is  8  years  old,  she  moves  her  brood 
to  Pensacola,  where  she  was  raised,  and  tak«e 
a  Job  aa  a  maid  in  the  San  Carlos  Hotel  a 
whlte-bleached  commercial  hotel  on  Garden 
Street.  His  first  Job  Is  to  go  door-to-door 
in  his  neighborhood,  a  working-class  sec- 
tion, and  take  orders  for  pies  and  cakes  his 
mother  bakes  at  night. 

"Mother  taught  us  to  hold  our  heads 
high  and  work," 

It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  Reubin  Who?  but 
of  Why  Askew?  To  understand  his  meteoric 
rise  to  power,  you  need  to  know  Florida;  not 
the  Florida  of  the  AiUta  Bryant  orange 
Juice  commercials  or  the  curio  shops  or  the 
Indians  wTestling  drugged  alligators  behind 
roadside  facades.  The  real  Florida  is  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  green  and  blue  bays, 
Inland  from  the  manicured  gardens  on  Bls- 
cayne  Boulevard  and  the  shops  on  Worth 
Avenue  and  the  bleachers  at  Al  Lang  Field. 
It's  the  Florida  of  small  towns  on  railroad 
sidings,  women  working  in  wooden  citrus 
packing  houses,  trailer  houses,  trailer  campe, 
and  spindle-legged  white  birds  pecking  at  the 
hoofprints  of  dull-eyed  cattle.  It's  a  state 
that  was  still  a  frontier  long  after  the  West 
had  been  won:  a  long  green  finger  Jutting 
out  of  the  pine  forests  of  Alabama  into  the 
coral  sea  of  the  Caribbean,  as  diverse  in  Its 
geography  and  demography  as  the  Indian 
subcontinent. 

There  is  an  old  slander  in  Georgia  that 
when  Florida  was  opened  to  settlers  in  the 
late  19th  century  and  the  poor  Scotch-Irish 
farmers  moved  out  of  south  Georgia  to  home- 
stead land  In  northern  Florida,  the  result  was 
a  doubling  of  the  population  In  Florida  and 
a  tripling  of  the  average  I.Q.  in  Georgia. 

Those  In  the  northern  Panhandle  worked 
In  pulpwood  mills,  farmed  small  patches  of 
land,  and  stayed  poor  and  rigid  in  the  homo- 
geneous social  framework  of  the  area.  To  the 
south,  Henry  Flagler  pushed  his  railroad  to 
Miami  m  1896  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
phenomenon  of  tourism.  Yankees  settled  in 
the  south,  Confederate  flags  flew  in  the  north, 
and  Midwesterners  established  a  beachhead 
in  the  middle,  but  the  political  system  was 
rigged  to  preserve  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
rural  leaders  in  the  north,  and  it  served  not 
only  the  social  whims  of  their  white  con- 
stituents but  the  expansionist  needs  of  the 
rich  utilities,  railroads  and  bankers. 

The  legislative  faction  that  controlled  the 
state  was  called  "The  Pork  Chop  Gang, "  a 
term  that  originally  referred  to  their  rural 
orientation  but  later  also  came  to  mean  that 
they  always  got  the  best  cut  of  the  pig;  the 
scraps  were  tossed  to  the  burgeoning  urban 
areas.  It  was  a  system  that  bunched  Job-pro- 
ducing state  facilities  in  the  north  and  creat- 
ed regional  inequities  In  prisons,  higher  edu- 
cation, hospitals  and  highways  that  still 
haunt  the  state  today  despite  all  Its  wealth. 
The  Pork  Chop  Gang  ran  Florida  from  the 
gray  Capitol  In  Tallahassee,  meeting  in  one, 
90-day  session  every  two  years,  voting  In 
blocs  to  stifle  reform  and  urban  critics.  Lob- 
byists Infested  the  corridors  and  back  rooms, 
so  powerful  they  could  name  the  membership 
of  certain  committees.  Live  quorums  weren't 
required  and  one  old  man  carrying  the  proxy 
votes  of  absentee  legislators  could  kill  bills 
or  tie  them  up  In  committee.  It  was  not  imtll 
the  late  forties  that  proposed  bills  were  print- 
ed for  distribution  to  the  legislators  before 
they  voted. 

Askew  was  first  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1958,  four  years  after  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  decision  ending  legally  segregated 
school  systems;  in  Florida,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  South,  there  were  moves  to  close  the  pub- 
lic schools.  "I  guess  because  I  was  from 
Pensacola  people  Just  naturally  expected  I'd 
be  part  of  the  conservative  bloc,  but  I  took 
the  position  from  the  beginning  that  I'd 
never  do  anything  to  shut  down  the  schools," 
he  now  recalls.  "Without  public  education 
I  never  would  have  had  any  opportunities, 
and  I  told  the  voters  that  as  long  as  I  was  In 
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a  position  to  make  a  choice  I  would  never  do 
anything  to  close  the  schools."  His  two  chil- 
dren go  to  Integrated  public  schools  In  Talla- 
hassee. 

He  is  president  of  the  student  body  at 
Florida  State  University  In  1951.  An  Inte- 
grated student  delegation  from  colleges 
around  the  state  is  prevented  from  holding  a 
meeting  on  the  segregated  campus  in  Tal- 
lahassee, He  leads  a  protest  and  prepares  a 
resolution  that  calls  upon  the  Legislature  to 
integrate  all  state  graduate  schools. 

In  that  first  campaign  for  the  Legislature 
in  1958  a  man  purple  with  rage  ctills  htm 
a  "nlggerlover."  Yes,  the  candidate  replies, 
that's  true.  "The  trouble  Is  I  don't  love  them 
enough,"  he  tells  the  man.  "The  difference 
between  you  and  me  is  that  I'm  trying  to 
overcome  my  prejudices  and  you're  not."  Pew 
in  his  hometown  agree  with  his  moderate 
racial  views,  but  he  Is  elected  and  returned 
to  office  without  opposition.  "Ol"  Rube  got 
some  funny  notions  'bout  the  colored,  but 
you  can't  help  respecting  a  man  for  saying 
what  he  thinks,"  says  a  toothless  old  man 
sitting  In  the  'varm  sunshine  on  Polafox 
Street  In  Pensacola. 

"Anybody  who  is  surprised  today  by  his 
toughness  and  tenacity  Just  hasn't  known 
him  for  very  long,"  says  Jerry  Thomas,  the 
current  president  of  the  State  Senate  and  a 
campus  leader  20  years  ago  with  Askew  on 
the  F.S.U.  campu.3. 

The  toughness  emerged  publicly  In  last 
year's  fight  over  the  oorpwrate  profits  tax. 
At  first  glance.  It  would  appear  reasonably 
certain  that  Florida  voters,  already  saddled 
with  a  5  per  cent  sales  tax  (a  levy  that  placed 
a  disproportionate  burden  on  low  and  mid- 
dle-income families)  would  show  little  reluc- 
tance to  tax  the  large  corporations  that  for 
years  received  virtually  a  free  tax  ride  under 
the  state's  obsolete  laws.  But  two  elements 
stood  In  the  way:  tradition  and  the  lobby- 
ists. 

Concessions  to  new  settlers  and  business 
Interests  were  as  old  as  the  state  and  were 
held  sancrosanct  In  Tallahassee.  Homestead- 
ers were  given  an  exemption  on  the  first  $5,- 
000  of  their  property  tax  (Howard  Hughes 
could  get  one  tomorrow  If  he  took  up  resi- 
dence in  Florida).  The  law  also  protected 
the  right  of  the  poor  man  to  flsh  with  a  cane 
pole  for  his  supper  without  buying  a  license 
for  the  privilege. 

The  common  man  was  supposed  to  clasp 
these  benefits  tightly  to  his  bosom  whenever 
he  neared  a  ballot  box;  sadly,  he  often  did. 
But  they  were  really  placebos.  The  poor  were 
spared  the  property  tax  If  they  lived  In  shan- 
ties or  house  trailers,  but  more  than  made 
up  their  share  of  state  revenue  when  they 
paid  a  sales  tax  of  5  cents  on  every  dollar 
for  food  and  clothing.  The  little  man  could 
save  $3  a  year  on  the  cane  pole  fishing  li- 
cense, but  It  cost  him  $55  In  taxes  a  year 
If  he  was  an  average  cigarette  smoker. 

The  corporate  tax  laws,  however,  provided 
real,  not  Imaginary,  benefits.  R.  J.  Reynolds, 
the  tobacco  company,  paid  the  state  a  total 
of  $20  In  direct  corjroratlon  taxes  In  1970  to 
do  business.  The  phosphate  strip  miners  paid 
no  taxes  to  the  state  for  the  right  to  remove 
Its  mineral  wealth — assets  that  were  not 
replaceable.  The  mighty  pulpwood  Interests 
leveled  the  pine  forests  of  the  Panhandle 
and  they  too  paid  no  severance  tax. 

The  lobbyists,  maneuvering  In  a  Legisla- 
ture ready  to  block  progress  at  almost  every 
turn,  formed  the  second  barrier  to  tax  re- 
form. Most  bills  were  routinely  assigned  for 
consideration  to  a  related  committee,  or  two 
at  most.  An  unfavorable  report  from  a  com- 
mittee was  enough  to  bottle  up  the  bill. 
When  a  phosphate  severance  tax  bUl  came 
up  during  one  session  In  the  early  sixties,  it 
was  assigned  to  all  38  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  guarantee  at  least  one  unfavorable 
report. 

The  Pork  Chop  Gang  always  had  a  "klUer 
committee"  set  up  to  dispose  of  unwanted 


bills.  In  one  session.  Judiciary  C  was  desig- 
nated as  the  "killer  committee"  of  the  Pork- 
choppers,  and  Its  chairman,  Bart  Knight, 
held  the  proxy  votes  of  the  other  committee 
members.  Reform  bills  were  assigned  to  Ju- 
diciary C  and  the  committee  never  met.  At 
the  end  of  the  session.  Knight  made  a  report 
and  said  that  all  the  committee's  bills  had 
been  carefully  considered  and  after  "due  de- 
liberation" had  been  accorded  unfavorable 
reports.  Asked  when  the  committee  had  held 
Its  deliberation.  Knight  replied  with  the  as- 
surance of  a  true  autocrat:  "I  Just  held  It 
walking  down  the  hall  to  this  room," 

Lobbyists  swarmed  over  the  Capitol,  sitting 
on  the  desks  of  the  legislators  and  sometimes 
even  sitting  In  for  them.  When  Askew  was 
still  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senator  from  Pensacola  was  Philip  Beall, 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  dealt  with 
the  pulpwood  industry.  At  a  scheduled  hear- 
ing of  the  committee.  Senator  Beall  was  de- 
tained elsewhere,  and  the  chief  lobbyist  for 
the  paper  mills  sat  In  the  chairman's  seat, 
called  the  committee  to  order,  explained  the 
Senator's  absence,  and  announced  the  hear- 
ing was  forthwith  adjourned  until  the  next 
day. 

When  Askew  was  a  freshman  legislator  his 
reputation  as  a  nondrlnker  earned  him  an 
assignment  to  the  beverages  committee.  But 
when  he  tried  to  change  the  law  to  give  the 
state  tighter  control  of  the  whisky  Industry, 
he  was  removed  from  the  committee  and  in 
the  following  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
given  the  chairmanship  of  the  executive 
communications  committee — which  had 
never  met  since  the  time  it  was  formed.  How- 
ever, after  some  research.  Askew  discovered 
that  the  committee  was  empowered  to  per- 
form crucial  functions  In  the  veto  process. 
As  a  floor  leader  for  Gov,  LeRoy  Collins,  a 
liberal.  Askew  on  several  occasions  Etctlvated 
his  committee  and  employed  Its  powers  for 
the  first  time  to  sustain  several  of  the  Gover- 
nor's vetoes. 

Reapportionment,  which  relocated  the  seat 
of  power  from  the  rural  North  to  the  popu- 
lous South,  changed  all  that.  The  Pork  Chop 
Gang  lost  control  after  1965  and  busted  up. 
Dade  (Miami)  County,  which  had  four  legis- 
lators under  the  old  regime,  swelled  its  dele- 
gation to  28  under  the  redlstrlctlng.  The  Sen- 
ators from  the  Panhandle  had  to  fight  each 
other  for  office  as  the  number  of  seats  In  that 
sector  was  sharply  reduced.  Reubin  Askew, 
by  then  a  Senator  and  the  most  liberal  one 
from  the  area,  survived  the  cut. 

Jerry  Alterl  of  Pensacola  wears  a  pencil 
thin  mustache  and  a  ready  smile.  During  the 
legislative  session  he  is  a  registered  lobbyist 
In  Tallahassee  for  a  state  optometrlcal  asso- 
ciation. "Reubin  W61S  always  a  very  funny  guy 
In  the  Legislature.  You  Just  couldn't  walk 
Into  his  office  and  tell  him  what  you  wanted. 
He  always  asked  questions  and  you  had  to 
give  him  good  reasons.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
he'd  stick  me  with  questions  I  couldnt  an- 
swer, and  he'd  say  to  me,  Jerry,  he  says,  I 
don't  think  I  can  support  that,  and  I'd  say. 
Senator,  you  got  me  good  on  that  one  I  Hey, 
how  can  you  dislike  a  fellow  like  that?" 

The  Republican  party  in  Florida  had  been 
growing  steadily  In  the  postwar  years;  2,400 
new  residents  moved  to  the  state  every  week, 
most  coming  from  rockrlbbed  Republican 
areas  of  the  Midwest,  and  even  some  Yellow 
Dog  Democrats  ("Hyad  Druther  Vote  Pur  A 
YeUa  Dawg  Thenna  'Publican")  were  turning 
away  from  the  New  Frontier  and  The  Great 
Society,  The  attrition  In  the  Democratic 
ranks  was  the  result  of  the  upheaval  over 
integration,  and  Claude  Kirk  didn't  have  to 
work  very  hard  to  get  votes  In  1966  when  he 
ran  for  governor,  particularly  since  his  op- 
ponent, the  late  Mayor  Robert  King  High  of 
Miami,  was  a  liberal  with  close  ties  to  both 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Adnxlnlstratlons. 
Kirk  relied  on  his  Image  as  a  successful  busi- 
nessman who  was  on  time  for  his  appoint- 
ments and  would  not  fill  the  ship  of  state 
with  new  taxes. 


As  soon  as  the  oath  of  office  had  been 
administered,  a  new  Kirk  emerged  on  the 
public  scene:  charming,  debonair  and  slightly 
refreshing  compared  to  the  type-ca^t  con- 
servatives who  for  the  most  part  had  pre- 
ceded him  In  office  But  then  came  the  pub- 
licized hiring  of  a  private  police  force,  endless 
clowning  and  mugging  for  the  camera,  the 
elevation  of  his  personal  publicity  corps  to 
almost  cabinet  status,  and  finally  the  driven, 
chimerical  pursuit  of  the  Vlce-Presldenry 
that  ultimately  led  to  his  defeat  and  shat- 
tered the  Republican  p.irty  m  the  state. 
Apart  from  his  personal  conduct,  he  had 
presided  over  a  period  that  saw  the  largest 
Increase  in  taxes  In  the  state's  lilstory; 
even  the  cane-fishlng-pole  privilege  went  un- 
der. Kirk  had  dreamed  of  Camelot  and 
awakened  to  WaJpurglsnacht. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  Important  a-sset 
Askew  had  In  the  1970  caumpalgn  was  the 
ability  to  project  the  image  of  complete 
sincerity  over  television.  That,  coupled  with 
the  promise  of  a  fresh  start  with  a  young 
leader,  won  him  the  Democratic  nomination 
over  older,  better-known  opponents,  and 
swept  him  into  office.  Kirk,  Jowly  and  smart- 
ing from  his  new  reputation  as  a  man  of 
worldly  pleasures,  looked  alternately  like  a 
bully  and  a  profligate  when  he  attacked 
Askew  as  a  "momma's  boy"  and  a  liberal. 
Askew's  manifest  sincerity  and  concern  for 
the  little  guy,  both  visible  on  a  platform  of 
tax  reform,  were  irresistible.  He  won  56  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  although  many  people  In  the 
state  still  weren't  quite  sure  what  he  was  all 
about. 

They  found  out  quickly.  In  his  first  legis- 
lative session,  he  achieved  what  no  one  real- 
ly thought  was  possible,  even  with  a  reap- 
portioned body  that  was  more  liberal  ar.d 
Independent  than  any  other  Legislature  \n 
the  South,  He  got  the  Legislature,  after  a 
prolonged  fight,  to  approve  a  statewide  ref- 
erendum on  tax  reform  that  allowed  the  peo- 
ple for  the  first  time  to  vote  on  the  issue  in 
November,  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  cloak- 
room maneuvering  and  supplication  by  a 
Governor  who  had  12  years  of  experience 
inside  the  Legislature.  He  beat  the  lobbyists 
at  their  own  game. 

Another  side  of  the  man  was  also  emerg- 
ing, a  soft  tone  of  moral  leadership  on  issues 
that  disturbed  the  fabric  of  the  nation  It 
is  at  once  his  strength  and  his  point  of 
greatest  vulnerability. 

The  first  hint  came  one  night  last  spring. 
A  crowd  of  supporters  of  Lieut  William  L 
Calley  Jr.,  a  Florida  boy.  marched  to  the 
mansion  in  Tallahassee  and  asked  the  G<j\ - 
ernor  to  Join  the  Governors  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia  In  the  signing  of  a  petition  de- 
manding a  pardon  for  the  offioer  Juft  con- 
victed of  the  massacre  at  Mylal,  Askew  re- 
fused to  sign.  He  said  Calley  should  be  sliown 
some  mercy  because  the  entire  nation  shared 
In  his  guilt,  since  It  had  placed  a  gun  in 
his  hand.  "I  do  not  think,"  said  the  Ctov- 
ernor,  who  was  Jtist  old  enough  at  17  to 
become  a  paratroop  sergeant  In  World  War 
II  and  still  young  enough  to  be  recalled 
as  an  officer  in  the  Korean  war,  "that  our  sys- 
tem has  ever  taught  to  kill  vvith  Impunity, 
even  uniformed  enemy  soldiers,  who  are  de- 
fenseless, and  such  action  can  never  be  con- 
doned." 

Months  later,  at  the  start  of  the  school 
year  when  Wallace  and  Carter  were  fanning 
the  antlbuslng  Issue,  Askew  put  It  all  on  the 
line.  In  a  talk  at  the  University  of  Florida 
he  told  the  ptirents  of  his  state  that  he  could 
not  allow  "the  emotions  of  the  hour  I  to) 
become  the  legacy  of  a  generation," 

He  went  on:  "Nobody  really  wants  (bus- 
ing) ...  yet  the  law  demands,  and  rightly 
so,  that  we  put  an  end  to  segregation  In  our 
society.  We  must  demonstrate  good  faith  In 
doing  Jtist  that  ...  we  must  stop  Inviting 
by  our  own  Intransigence,  devices  which  are 
repugnant  to  us.  In  this  way  and  this  way 
only  will  we  stop  massive  busing  .  ,  ,  only  In 
this  way  will  we  put  the  divisive  and  self- 
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dbfearing  Issue  ci"  race  behind  us  once  and 
f  )r  .ill.  And  only  :n  this  way  can  we  redirect 
L:r  e:.erg:es  to  our  real  quest — that  of  pro- 
id:ng  an  equal  opportunity  for  quality  eciu- 
ct'icn  :o  all  of  our  children." 

And  -.veeks  lat;r  addressing  the  state's 
-T.-A.  cot'.gress:  "We  car.not  achieve  equal 
sportumty  In  education  by  passing  laws  or 
lustltattonal  amendments  agalixst  busing — 
ley  c/uld  deny  us  what  I  believe  is  the 
titghest  destiny  of  the  American  people.  That 
dpstiny.  fif  course,  is  to  achieve  a  .-^ociety  m 
hich  all  races,  all  creeds  and  all  reIlg.fiU5 
ave  learned  not  only  to  live  with  their  ditfer- 
ice5 — but  to  thrive  upon  them.  No  other 
viUzaticn  has  learned  to  do  that.  But  we 
m.  And  we  m\ist." 

In  the  middle  of  the  controversy  over  bus- 
ig.  the  ieferendi;m  on  tax  reform  was  held 
ajid   Askew   carried   the   ftght  alone   agaii.st 
le    special    interests    who    sought    its    de- 
fiat.  It  was  passed  by  70  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
resounding  endorsement  of  the  Governor. 
Vtithln  •.',  eeks  after  the  vote,  the  Legislature 
ve  Askev  the  tax  on  corporate  profits  he 
ir.ted   It  will  bring  the  state  an  estimated 
20-m;!!lon  m  revenues  this  year.  Under  It. 
C^eneral  Motors'  tax  bill  will  rise  from  .31  500 
year  to  an  estimated  S2  4-million.  The  out- 
me   had   no   relation   to   the   busing   Issue 
elcept  to  demonstrate  that  his  candor  didn't 
d  ima^e    his    personal    standing    with    the 
jjfople 

Scene:    Reception   at   Southern   Governors 
Conference    in    Atlanta,    Askew    Is    chatting 
M  ,th  the  wife  of  another  governor. 
She.   "You've  learned  the  power  of  office 
one  year.  Most  men  take  a  term,  and  by 
en   it's   too  late." 

Old  friends  from  Pensacola  swear  that 
Aikew  was  predicting  as  a  child  In  grade 
chool  that  he  would  one  day  be  Governor  of 
orlda.  a  monumental  conceit  for  a  child 
lose  mother  was  a  housekeeper  In  a  local 
el.  "Running  for  office  was  something  I 
kiew  I  had  to  do."  he  says  today.  "I  have 
niver  tried  to  hide  that  desire.  I  feel  God  has 
ns  lor  the  world  and  men:  If  I  had  any 
atent  I  had  to  use  it  for  public  service."  His 
mather  was  the  great  influence  on  him  and 
he  continues  to  dote  on  her  on  the  night  of 
h|s  tax-reform  victory,  she  was  the  first  per- 
n  he  called,  saying,  "I  Just  wanted  to  tell 
u  I  love  you." 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  with  exactness 
lat  brings  a  child  from  a  poor  home  to 
m  inhood  In  a  Governor's  mansion.  Those  In- 
cl  ned  to  psychologizing  must  calculate  his 
mather's  strength,  his  religiosity,  and  his 
cc  nvlstlon  that  the  welfare  of  others  depends 
01 .  his  ability  to  provide — a  feeling  that  came 
esrly  to  him  as  the  youngest  of  six  children 
ir  a  fatherless  house. 

Scene:  Porch  of  white  frame  house  In 
Ti  illahassee.  Speaking  is  Mrs.  Alberta  Askew. 
tn  other  of  the  Governor. 

She.  "He  was  the  most  determined  boy 
I''  e  ever  seen.  Anything  he  did.  he  had  to 
dd  perfectly,  even  if  It  was  Jtist  cleaning  the 
y4rd." 

"The  fight  over  the  corporate  profits  tax 
biought  the  special  Interests  out  like  never 
b<  fore,  and  public  attention  was  focused  on 
tt  e  lobbyists  as  never  before."  the  Governor 
said  as  his  twin-engine  Grumman  plane 
dipped  and  bounced  on  the  edge  of  a  cold 
fr  )nt  on  a  flight  to  West  Palm  Beach  for  a 
f  eaklng  date  a  few  weeks  ago. 

He  Is  a  tall  man  with  threads  of  silver 
giay  in  his  black  hair.  His  eyes  are  brown 
aiid  his  face  is  appealing  but  not  quite  hand- 
sc  me.  He  blinks  rapidly  and  hard,  a  nervous 
g«  sture  he  has  learned  to  suppress  when  on 
television  or  on  a  public  platform. 

This  shadow  government  has  never  been 
cllallenged  frontally  before."  he  continued. 
1  ut  now  the  public  got  a  good  close  look  at 
tl  em  and  I  don't  believe  the  public  will  ever 
le ;  them  run  loose  again.  I  think  there's 
a  lesson  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in  what 
h  us  happened  In  Florida.  It  Just  •wasn't  luck 


or  an  accident.  I  think  we've  shown  that 
the  office  can  be  responsive  to  the  people.  I 
was  told  over  and  over  again — you  can't  be 
honest  with  the  people.  I  was  sure  you  could. 
After  my  election  I  got  telephone  calls  from 
politicians  all  over  the  country.  They  wanted 
to  know  how  we  did  it.  I  told  them:  Make 
an  Inventory  of  all  the  sacred  cows  In  your 
state  and  take  them  on  all  at  once.  Don't 
take  on  one  at  a  time.  If  you  do  that  you 
look  like  Don  Quixote.  Take  them  all  on  and 
make  s'are  you  go  after  each  one." 

Askew  has  done  considerably  more  than 
enact  corporate  tax  reform.  In  its  first  year. 
his  administration  prepared  programs  of  far- 
reaching  reforms  on  education  and  the  court 
system;  overhauled  the  state  penal  system 
and  rehabilitation  programs,  and  moved  to 
reduce  job  discrimlnaliou  against  ex-con- 
vlcts;  adopted  no-fault  insurance  and  no- 
fault  divorce  laws;  extended  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation benefits  to  migrant  workers: 
moved  broadly  along  the  environmental 
front,  especially  in  south  Florida  water  man- 
agement and  in  the  enforcement  of  pollu- 
tion laws;  reduced  first-oflense  marijuana 
possession  to  a  misdemeanor,  and  enacted  a 
.severance  tax  on  phosphates. 

Another  accomplishment,  one  that  has  re- 
ceived little  publicity,  Is  the  entry  of  a  num- 
ber of  blacks  into  almost  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment in  positions  of  responsibility.  Askew 
has  nominated,  for  example,  about  50  of  the 
65  blacks  currently  serving  on  state  draft 
boards;  appointed  blacks  to  professional  ex- 
amining and  licensing  boards  where  none 
l^.ad  ever  served  before;  named  the  first  full- 
term  I  nine  years)  black  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Regents,  and  appointed  the 
first  black  judge  to  a  court  of  superior  Juris- 
diction. Blacks  now  head  the  state's  Depart- 
ment of  Community  AtTairs  and  the  State 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. A  black  IS  the  attorney  for  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission.  There  are 
many  more,  all  named  by  Askew. 

"Our  region,  after  substantial  prodding." 
he  told  a  sympcslum  on  the  New  Sotith  held 
this  wanter  at  the  University  of  South  Flor- 
ida, "is  now  freeing  Itself  of  fear.  hate, 
ignorance  and  of  the  Insecurity  and  isola- 
tion prompted  by  a  hundred  years  of  play- 
ing the  role  of  the  nation's  political  step- 
child. 

"A  South  is  emerging  which  belongs  not 
to  the  whites  and  not  to  the  blacks,  not  to 
the  rich  and  not  to  the  poor  .  .  .  but  to  the 
people  ...  all  of  them." 

It  was  the  same  message  he  carried  shortly 
after  his  tax  referendum  victory  last  fall  to  a 
meeting  in  Palm  Beach  of  the  Council  of 
100,  a  consortium  of  wealthy  Florida  busi- 
r.essnieii,  "This  is  not  the  end  of  tax  reform," 
he  told  them  bluntly,  "but  the  beginning — 
the  begir.ning  of  a  new  day.  when  the  people, 
not  the  monled  interests,  are  In  control  of 
state  government."  The  bankers  bit  into 
their  cigars,  but  the  Governor  wasn't  fin- 
ished. He  pointed  to  a  large  banner  posted 
above  the  dais  that  read:  "Build  a  Better 
Florida."  Turnir.g  to  the  guests  seated  in 
the  opulence  of  the  Breakers  Hotel,  he  a.sked 
wr.at  they  were  doing  for  the  migrants  who 
that  night  were  camped  in  cold  shanties,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  county.  Exactly  what 
Florida,  he  asked,  were  they  talking  about? 

"Reubin's  no  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  but  he's 
sincere  as  hell.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he 
turned  down  the  Vice-Presidency.  He  believes 
he  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  In  Florida." — 
W.^LL.ACE  San'deri.in,  Orlando  City  Commis- 
sioner. 

Speculation  about  the  Vlre-Presldencv  be- 
gan shortly  after  the  first  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidates  came  Into  the  state  to 
campaign  In  the  primary  and  decided  the 
Governor's  popularity  might  be  transfer- 
able. He  rem.ained  neutral,  however,  using 
his  position  as  host  to  the  party  convention 
in  Miami  Beach  in  July  as  a  shield  against 
the  overtures;    he   was  also  aware   that  the 


candidates  made  the  same  kind  of  pitch  to 
local  political  favorites  In  other  primary 
states.  But  he  grew  restless  on  the  sidelines 
as  George  Wallace,  whipping  up  antibuslng 
sentiment,  showed  widespread  strength  In 
tlie  state.  Finally,  in  mid-February,  there 
was  a  development  that  he  could  not  Ignore. 
Republican  legislators  Introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  a  straw  vot-e  on  busing  to  be 
placed  on  the  March  14  primary  ballot.  It 
was  rumored  in  Tallahassee  that  tlae  White 
House  was  behind  the  mischief,  attempting 
to  make  busing  a  central  issue  and  thereby 
guaranteeing  Wallace's  role  as  a  spoUer  in  a 
primary  that  was  to  have  shown  popular 
support  coalescing  on  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie.  Whether  or  not  Askew  subscribes  to 
the  Nixon-as-troublemaker  theory,  he  is 
sharply  critical  of  the  President's  repeated 
public  statements  against  busing.  Askew  says 
of  Nixon's  position:  "Besides  being  political 
and  expedient,  it's  Just  not  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership the  President  should  provide.  I  don't 
like  busing,  but  we've  got  to  break  the  cvcle 
of  black  poverty.  We  can't  afford  to  isolate 
and  not  utilize  12  per  cent  of  our  people.  No 
large  corporation  would  do  It." 

Askew's  forces  In  the  Legislature  tried  to 
stall  action  on  the  Republican  bill,  but  the 
effort  failed  for  the  same  reason  the  Governor 
did  not  veto  the  referendum  plan:  Having 
carried  a  prolonged  fight  on  tax  reform  to  the 
people.  Askew  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  public's  right  to  vote  on  the  crucial  issue 
of  busing.  He  agreed  to  sign  the  bill  after 
the  opposition  accepted  another  question  on 
the  straw  ballot — one  that  asks  the  voters  if 
they  believe  that  an  equal  education  should 
be  guaranteed  for  every  child  regardless  of 
race.  Askew  publicly  conceded  that  voters 
will  overwhelmingly  go  against  busing,  but 
he  hoped  to  blunt  a  complete  Wallace  victory 
by  having  Florldlans  renounce  any  Intention 
of  withdrawing  Into  segregation.  The  move 
drew  him  Into  the  primary,  and  In  doing  so 
placed  him  squarely  against  George  Wallace. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Southern  view  of  his- 
tory that  regional  politicians  who  appeal  to 
the  common  man  should  automatically  be 
categorized  as  in  the  Populist  tradition,  al- 
though that  tradition  has  embraced  the  most 
venal  racist  as  well  as  the  Utopian  dreamer. 
The  Populist  movement  of  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury was  so  convulsive  in  its  two  or  three  dec- 
ades of  existence,  crashing  back  and  forth 
between  reform  and  reaction,  that  It  finally 
collapsed  in  exhaustion  like  a  hebephrenic 
adolescent.  It  Is  possible,  though  hardly 
meaningful,  to  defect  traits  of  Populism  In 
Huey  Long,  George  Wallace  and  Reubln 
Askew;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  each 
came  from  a  poor  background  and  at  one 
time  bucked  the  Establishment,  the  three 
men  are  fundamentally  and  Irreconcilably 
different.  Long  had  the  closest  ties,  in  time 
and  style,  to  the  old  Populists  like  Tom  Wat- 
son of  Georgia;  though  Long  gave  the  ap- 
pearance, at  times,  of  a  minor-league  race- 
baiter,  he  nonetheless  understood  that  the 
raising  of  economic  conditions  for  the  white 
South  was  dependent  upon  a  corresponding 
Improvement  In  the  lives  of  black  people, 

Wallace  and  Askew  are  Long's  lineal  de- 
scendants and  their  appeal  cuts  across  the 
old  Populist  constituency.  The  Alabama  Gov- 
ernor evokes  all  the  anti-intellectual,  sour 
elements  embedded  deep  inside  the  psyche 
of  the  working  class,  while  Askew,  in  his 
preacherlike  way,  asks  the  same  people  to 
rise  above  the  worst  In  themselves  and  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  new  day. 

The  busing  referendum  thus  matches  the 
idealist  Askew  against  the  gut-fighter  Wal- 
lace, who  reduces  the  issue  down  to  alle- 
giance between  Us  and  Them — Them  por- 
trayed as  faceless  statisticians  at  Harvard,  or 
in  an  updated  version  of  the  old  Populist 
stereotype  of  the  Wall  Street  banker,  as 
super-rich  foundations. 

The  outcome  Is  far  from  guaranteed.  Ideal- 
Ism  rarely  wins  In  a  conflict  with  real  fear, 
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and  the  moral  confusion  over  busing  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  uncertain  nature  of 
its  application,  particularly  In  the  larger 
cities  where  the  anxieties  of  the  whites  are 
magnified  by  considerations  other  than  racial. 
The  antis  could,  behind  the  anonymity  of 
the  voting  booth,  vote  against  the  equal  edu- 
cation proposition  out  of  pique.  Such  a  vote 
would  not  only  damage  Askew  but  place  a 
stain  on  the  state  that  could  take  a  ic,  g 
time  to  eradicate. 

"Tlie  rest  of  the  nation  has  tried  to  teach 
us  justice  in  the  Sctith  by  mandate  and  court 
order.  Now  perhaps  it  is  up  to  tis  to  try  to 
teach  them  m  a  much  more  eiiective  way — 
by  example." — Reuben  Askew.  Feb.  21. 

Why  is  he  doing  it?  Why  has  he  placed  his 
personal  prestige  in  danger  when  the  poi; , 
show  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  voters  i:i 
the  state  are  opposed  to  busing'.'  There  are 
perhaps  several  rea.sons,  ar.d  tlie  benefiis  (f 
the  national  exposure  the  Government  has 
received  as  a  result  of  his  stand  cannot  be 
completely  ignored,  'i'et  the  chief  rca.son  is 
an  uncomplicated  tne.  There  was  iio  one  el^e 
to  do  it.  John  Lindsay,  to  be  sure,  had  been 
outspoken  on  the  issue,  and  Senat'T  Muskie 
had  taken  a  somewhat  softer  stand,  but  these 
men  were  certified  Northern  lil^erals,  who 
had  been  the  very  targets  of  Wallace's  attacks. 
Consequently,  their  views  had  little  impact 
on  white  Southerners,  torn  by  anxiety  and 
confusion.  The  rebuttal  had  to  come  from 
one  of  their  own.  It  had  to  come  from  a  man 
like  Askew,  whose  .sincerity  wasn't  questioned. 
"Reuben  may  make  mistakes.'  'a  friend  of  his 
once  said,  "but  they  are  mistakes  of  tlie 
mind,  not  of  the  heart."  It  had  to  come  from 
a  man  with  his  credentials:  a  Presbyterian 
elder  with  a  wife  named  Donna  Lou.  a  poor 
boy  who  had  worked  hard  all  his  life  and 
still  liked  hamburgers  at  a  drive-in  on  Sat- 
urday night,  an  Okie  from  Muskogee  who  be- 
lieved— really  believed — In  the  American 
Dream. 

He  did  It  because  he  felt  that  many  South- 
erners, and  many  Northerners,  too,  had  been 
deluded  Into  thinking  a  retreat  from  deseg- 
regation was  possible  or  that  the  goals  of 
a  Just  and  equal  society  could  be  abandoned 
once  the  transition  got  rough. 

"I  am  convinced."  Askew  said  late  last 
month,  "that  sitting  by  and  waiting  for  the 
inevitable  is  not  the  answer.  We've  been  run 
through  the  gamut  of  racial  appeals  In  the 
South  over  and  over  again.  .  .  .  And  because 
of  our  persistent  preoccupation  with  race- 
related  Issues,  we  have  all  too  frequently  ne- 
glected the  real  economic  and  environmental 
problems  of  the  people — both  black  and 
white." 

If  this  reasoning  can  help  turn  votes  away 
from  Wallace  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  ex- 
pected landslide  against  busing  on  March  14. 
Askew  will  have  scored  an  Impressive  personal 
triumph,  and.  In  so  doing,  placed  himself  In 
a  favorable  position  for  the  'Vice-Presidential 
nomination,  if  he  falls,  and  his  association 
with  buslne  becomes  a  political  llabllltv  that 
clouds  his  future,  his  deci.slons  still  will  have 
marked  a  moment  when  a  man  with  faith 
In  the  people  dared  to  speak  frankly  with 
them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore.  D->e.s  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  wi.sh  to  be  recognized? 


deiU  Nixon  has  skinned  through  in  that 
precinct  by  a  vote  of  11  to  0. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
return  is  in  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  from  the  community  of  Dix- 
ville  Notch,  way  up  in  the  land  of  the 
snows.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  Presi- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 

.'^entatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  190 >  to 
provide  for  an  e.xt^ision  of  the  term  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3iai,  Public  Law  91-1'29.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  the  Honorable  James  E. 
Webb,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a 
member  from  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement,  to  fill  an  existing  va- 
cancy thereon. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iiro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  moniing  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  individual  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  suggestion  of  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  has  been  made.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  BY  GEORGIA  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRO- 
TEST OF  FORCED  SCHOOL  BUSING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives  in  protest  of  forced 
school  busing. 

This  is  an  outstanding  statement  of 
resolve  v. hich  reflects  the  deep  concern 
Georgia  parents  have  for  the  welfare  of 
their  children  and  the  future  of  public 
education. 

I  share  that  concern  and  hope  that  the 
ill-advised  forced  busing  policy,  as  dic- 
tated by  Federal  courts  and  HEW.  will 
soon  be  abandoned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  Resolution 

Commending  the  citizens  of  Augusta  and 
Columbus,  Georgia;  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  In  the  course  of  the  history  of  our 
great  Country,  our  people  have  risen  to  stand 
and  fight  for  our  freedom  at  the  appropriate 
time  and  occasion;  and 

Whereas,  our  forefathers  at  Boston  harbor 
dumped  British  tea  into  the  harbor  in  pro- 
test over  taxation  without  representation; 
and 

Whereas.  Patrick  Henry  stood  in  the  well 
and  said,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!"; 
and 

Whereas,  our  forefathers  joined  together, 
pledging  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  or- 
der to  form  a  representat.ve  government; 
and 

Whereas,  our  citizens,  since  earning  their 
liberty,  have  lived  by  the  proposition  that 
ours  is  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people;  and 

Whereas,  ours  has  been  a  government  of 
laws  rather  than  of  men;  and 

Whereas,  now,  In  our  lime,  our  freedom  is 
threatened  by  a  federal  system  tending  to- 
ward a  government  by  men  rather  than  gov- 
ernment by  laws  of,  by  and  for  the  people; 
and 

Whereas,  federal  Judges  are  now  Issuing 
Illegal  orders  to  bus  and  cross-bus  our  chil- 
dren out  of  their  neighborhoods,  not  for 
better  education,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  racial  ratio  in  schools  based 
on  color;  and 

Whereas,  such  orders,  issued  by  employ- 
ees of  our  federal  system  ■vi'ho  do  not  have 
to  answer  to  the  people,  are  coercive  and 
oppressive,  being  repugnant  to  our  Con- 
stitution, notwithstanding  utterances  to 
the  contrary;  and 

Whereas,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  In  Its 
columns  has  referred  to  the  busing  and 
crobs-bustng  of  school  children  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  schools  in  the  following 
words: 

"It  could  not  be  done  by  anything  short 
of  a  Soviet  type  dictatorship.  And  the  peo- 
ple would  be  quite  right.  The  law  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  prohibit  segregation  of  any 
of  Its  citizens  In  any  form.  A  law  to  com- 
pel people  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other would  make  our  society  no  longer 
one  of  a  free  people  .  .  .  But  -what  we.  the 
elders,  have  refused  to  decree  for  ourselves 
and  our  own  lives,  we  have  by  some  tor- 
ttirous  logic  decreed  for  our  children.  How- 
ever you  may  dismiss  the  Inconvenience 
or  the  cost  of  this  wholesale  busing,  ue 
have  asked  our  cliildrcn  to  suffer  what  we 
will  not  and  the  wrong  of  that  cannot  be 
easily  dismissed";  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Augusta  and  Co- 
lumbus. Georgia,  in  the  true  spirit  of  our 
past  history,  have  risen  up  to  no'i-vlo- 
lently  protest  the  busing  and  cross-buslr.g 
us  ordered  by  federal  Judges  and  o'her  fed- 
eral employees,  such  order  being  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  of  common  sens?;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Augusta  and  Co- 
lumbus stood  for  freedom  while  und^r 
threat  of  being  Jailed  for  exercising  their 
right  to  dissent  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia  that  the  members 
of  this  Body  do  hereby  commend  the  citi- 
zens of  Augu.^Aa  and  Columbus  for  refur- 
ing  to  surrender,  without  a  protest,  their 
children  to  be  illegally  bussed  out  of  their 
owm  neighborhoods  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  certain  racial   ratio  In  schrols. 

Bs  It  further  resolved  that  the  citizens 
of  Augusta.  Columbus  and  of  this  State 
be  made  aware  of  thlF  Resolution,  com- 
mending them  likewise  to  stand  and  fight 
against  coercion  and  oppression;   that  our 
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Senators  and  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
( ress  be  hereby  encouraged  to  stand  and 
c  o  all  In  their  power  to  have  laws  passed 
\fhlch  can  be  effective  Immediately  to  nulli- 
fy Illegal  orders  of  federal  employees  result- 
1  ig  In  our  children  being  forcefully  bussed 
cut  of  their  nelshborhoods  to  achieve  In 
s:hools  a  certain  balance  based  solely  on 
rtce. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  au- 
t  lorlzed  and  directed  to  transmit  appropri- 
ate copies  of  this  Resolution  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  Congressional  Delegation 
li  Washington,  the  Georgia  Press  Assocla- 
t  on.  the  governing  authority  of  Richmond 
C  ounty  and  the  governing  authority  of  Co- 
1  imbus,  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;.  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
sjiggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
».  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FjETIREMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
was  sorry  to  read  this  morning  that 
I^presentative  William  M.  Colmer,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commlt- 
.  had  decided  to  retire  from  the  House 
Representatives. 

Representative  Colmer  has  served  the 
people  of  Mississippi  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  distinction,  efficiency, 
ability  for  40  years. 
He  has  rendered  outstanding  service  to 
people  of  his  congressional  district 
the    people    of    his    State.    More 
rdcently,  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mpttee,  he  has  rendered  splendid  service 
the  people  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Representative   Colmer  succeeded   as 
Rjiles  Committee  chairman  the  beloved 
H>ward  W.  Smith  of  my  State.  Repre- 
sentative  Smith  served   the   people   of 
rginia  in  the  House  for  36  years,  and 
14  of  those  years  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee.  Represent- 
at  Ive  Colmer  and  Representative  Smith 
orked  very  closely  together.  They  are 
mpn  of  the  highest  integrity  and  men  of 
ability  and  great  patriotism. 
The  statement  today  by  Representa- 
Colmer  that  he  feels  the  time  has 
to  retire  Is  a  decision  which  I  re- 
Mr.  Colmer  is  82  years  old.  But  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
that    I    think    Representative 
CcJlmer  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the 
of  the  United  States. 
Sir.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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THE  EXPORTATION  OF  THE 
LOCKHEED  L-1011 


VIr.     TAFT.     Mr.     President.     I     am 

alfermed   at  a   recent   report   that   the 

nt's  staff  is  trying  to  promote  the 

exjx5rt  of  the  Lockheed  L-1011,  in  order 

help  the  Government's  loan  guaran- 

to  Lockheed.  "I  hope  it  ain't  so."  In 

February  28  issue  of  Aviation  Week, 

following  Item  was  reported: 


to 
te* 


L-IOll  Offered  China 
Lockheed  L-lOU  trljet  may  be  the  first 
large  airbus-type  transport  to  fiy  the  routes 
of  Civil  Aviation  Administration  of  China 
(CAACi.  the  official  airline  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China 

The  U.S.  presidential  staff  is  backing  the 
L-1011  as  an  ideal  product  for  export  because 
of  the  government's  commitments  on  a  loan 
guarantee  to  cover  Us  production  (AW&ST 
Aug.  9.  1971,  p.  24).  President  Nixon  has 
agreed  with  this  staff  position  in  support  of 
Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally,  Jr., 
who  sponsored  the  loan  project. 

Such  an  inexcusable  and  outrageous 
action  would  be  precisely  what  those  of 
us  who  opposed  the  Lockheed  bailout 
warned  against  last  summer.  On  August  2 
and  on  numerous  other  occasions,  I 
stated  that — 

Even  If  these  guarantees  are  met,  there  Is 
strong  evidence  that  Lockheed  will  have  to 
return  to  the  well. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion warned  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  protect  its  loan  guarantee,  would 
tend  to  prefer  Lockheed  over  its  com- 
petitors. We  warned  that  the  production 
projections  of  Lockheed  management 
were  faulty,  and  that  Lockheed  would 
have  to  seek  further  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  We  warned  that  by 
rewarding  inefficiency  we  were  setting  a 
precedent  that  would  upset  the  competi- 
tive balance  in  the  airframe  Industry. 

In  my  Individual  views  to  the  commit- 
tee report  I  stated  that — 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  $250  million  loan 
can  do  the  Job  its  supporters  claim  It  can. 
There  will  remain  substantial  risk  of  default. 
According  to  Secretary  Connally,  the  guar- 
anteed loan  win  provide  only  a  $100  million 
margin  over  Lockheed's  peak  cash  require- 
ment. This  Is  perilously  narrow,  equal  to 
only  about  two  weeks'  expenditures  by  thle 
troubled  corporation.  Having  $250  mUUon 
at  risk,  who  would  say  that  the  government 
won't  then  have  heavy  pressure  for  additional 
gtiarantees  or  advances.  Mv  bet  is  that  the 
company  will  be  back  for  more. 

I  also  warn  that  the  projected  sales 
figures  for  the  Lockheed's  L-lOll's  were 
uncertain,  and  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  not  be  asked  to  support  this 
inefficient  enterprise  at  the  expense  of 
its  major  competitors. 

What  would  make  this  action  all  the 
more  outrageous  is  that  fact  that  Lock- 
heed uses  foreign-built  engines  and  a 
high  percentage  of  foreign  components 
in  contrast  to  the  DC-10.  with  which  It 
competes. 

By  bailing  out  Lockheed  and  bv  now 
promoting  its  export  to  Red  China,  we 
would  be  taking  work  away  from  Amer- 
ican workers  who  build  the  engines  and 
components  for  the  DC-10.  When  thou- 
sands of  American  anation  workers  are 
out  of  work,  it  would  show  poor  judgment 
to  be  promoting  the  export  of  a  plane 
which  is  so  heavily  dependent  upon  com- 
ponents made  overseas. 

The  loan  guarantees  made  to  Lock- 
heed were  bad  enough.  We  should  not 
compound  that  error  by  having  our  Gov- 
ernment promote  the  export  of  the  Tri- 
Star.  The  employees  and  management  of 
McDonnell  Douglas,  General  Electric 
Co..  and  other  aerospace  companies 
should  not  have  to  compete  against  their 
owTi  Government's  sales  efforts. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  echo  the  dismay  expressed 
so  eloquently  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  at  recent  re- 
ports that  the  administration  is  pro- 
moting the  export  of  the  Lockheed  Lr-1011 
Tri-Jet  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  It  is  apparent  that  this  adminis- 
tration believes  in  the  principles  of  com- 
petition and  free  enterprise  only  when 
its  interests  can  best  be  served. 

Lockheed  was  a  failure  in  the  aero- 
space industry  because  it  lacked  the 
imagination  to  compete  without  the  prop 
of  large  and  wasteful  defense  contracts. 
Lockheed  lost  interest  in  the  civil  air- 
frame market  and  could  no  longer  com- 
pete with  Boeing,  McDonnell  Douglas, 
and  others. 

Last  year  the  administration  asked 
for  an  emergency  loan  guarantee  of  $250 
million  to  further  prop  up  the  lethargic 
Lockheed  operation.  I  opposed  that  loan 
guarantee  because  I  believed  it  gave 
Lockheed  an  unfair  advantage  and  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  our  free-enterprise 
system  can  function  properly  with  such 
a  massive  Government  subsidy  of  indus- 
try. It  is  obnous  now  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  making  a  blatant  effort 
to  protect  its  investment  without  regard 
for  Lockheed's  competitors  in  the  aero- 
space market. 

This  administration  continues  to  re- 
fuse to  use  the  mechanisms  of  the  com- 
petitive market  system  to  solve  the  seri- 
ous and  debilitating  problem  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  country.  In  California, 
Washington,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  in  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  thou- 
sands of  aerospace  workers  are  unem- 
ployed. This  situation  has  been  caused 
by  the  administration's  mismanagement 
of  our  economy  and  its  failure  to  utilize 
and  enforce  its  most  enduring  principle- 
competition. 

President  Nixon  went  to  China  as  the 
representative  of  the  most  successful 
free-enterprise  economy  in  the  world.  If 
this  administration  is  offering  Lockheed's 
L-1011  without  regard  for  its  competi- 
tors' products,  the  Chinese  will  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  excel- 
lence that  only  the  competitive  system 
can  assure. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN  RELA- 
TIONS: A  TELEVISION  INTERVIEW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  from 
February  16  through  19. 1  led  our  Senate 
delegation  to  the  14th  meeting  of  the 
United  States-Canadian  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Group.  While  in  Ottawa,  I  was 
interviewed  on  the  Canadian  network's 
Question  Period  on  the  state  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  China,  and  our 
transcript  of  the  interview  be  printed  in 
upcoming  national  elections. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  interview  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question  Period 

Intro.  The  state  of  our  negotiations  In 
trade  with  the  United  States  doesn't  require 
much  elaboration  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
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except  to  say  that  If  we  believe  what  the  ex- 
perts on  both  sides  are  saying  that  they're 
very  bad.  Last  week  In  Ottawa  the  Canadian- 
American  parliamentary  group  had  a  meet- 
ing— this  Is  a  group  of  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian parllmaent  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress— and  the  subject  of  our  trade  negotia- 
tions was  one  of  the  main  topics  of  that  meet. 
Ing,  "question  period"  Is  very  happy  to  have 
on  the  program  today  one  of  the  leading 
figures  of  the  American  delegation.  His  name 
Is  Senator  Frank  Church.  He  is  :.  democrat, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  Senator 
Church  has  had  quite  a  remarkable  career. 
He  is  only  forty-seven  now.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  when  he  was  thirty-two,  one  of 
the  youngest  men  ever  to  reach  what  the 
Americans  call  the  world's  greatest  deliber- 
ative body.  He  Is  also  probably  better  known 
In  Canada  for  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  very  first  to  utter  reservations  and  criti- 
cisms about  American  policy  In  Southeast 
Asia  at  a  time  when  it  wasn't  a  very  popular 
position  to  take.  We're  going  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  talk  about  with  Senator  Church  today 
and  on  our  panel — my  CTV  news  colleague  In 
Ottawa,  Donald  Newman;  Douglas  Fisher, 
columnist  for  the  Toronto  Sun;  and  George 
Bain,  columnist  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
mall.  We'll  ask  Don  Newman  for  the  first 
question. 

Q,  Senator,  you  and  most  of  your  col- 
leagues this  past  week  in  Ottawa  have  been 
telling  Canadians  that  relations  with  the 
U.S.  are  great  and  we  don't  really  have  any- 
thing to  worry  about.  If  that's  the  case,  why 
Is  SecretEiry  Connally  and  President  Nixon 
doing  what  they're  doing  to  us? 

PC.  Well,  I  grant  you  that  Secretary  Con- 
nally Is  not  known  as  old  softie  in  Wash- 
ington— • 

Q.  Or  here. 

FC.  Or  I  Imagine  here.  We  have  a  very 
serious  fiscal  problem.  It  hasn't  been  occa- 
sioned by  our  trade  relations  with  Canada 
and  I  think  It  very  unfortunate  that  Canada 
should  be  victimized  in  any  way.  But  the 
fact,  nonetheless,  Is  that  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  this  past  year  almost 
reached  thirty  billion  dollars.  No  country  can 
stand  that.  I  remember  back  In  President 
Kennedy's  day  when  we  were  given  chalk 
talks  by  the  President  himself  over  a  balance 
of  payments  deficit  of  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  For  the  first  time  in  a  century,  our 
trade  deficit  has  fallen  into  the  negative. 
We've  devalued  the  dollar.  We're  in  a  very 
critical  fiscal  situation.  Mr.  Nixon,  who  rode 
to  office  as  a  self-styled  conservative  busi- 
nessman president,  will  by  the  end  of  his 
first  term,  have  added  a  hundred  billion 
dollars  to  our  debt,  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
debt  will  have  been  accumulated  In  this 
Nixon  period.  Such  Is  the  fiscal  diflSculty  that 
faces  tis.  So,  I  think  that  these  current 
negotiations  are  an  offshoot  of  that  general 
difficulty.  Mr.  Connally  has  been  constrained 
to  take  a  very  hard  line  everywhere  In  hopes 
that  somehow  this  problem  can  be  dealt 
with,  these  Imbalances  rectified. 

Q.  The  suspicion  here  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment— the  administration,  at  least — Is  anx- 
ious to  maintain  Canada's  position  as  a 
supplier  of  raw  materials  to  the  American 
economy.  If,  as  you  say,  and  it's  the  Canadian 
position,  I'm  sure  you've  heard  It  this  week, 
it's  not  our  fault  that  you  have  this  trade 
deficit,  why  then  are  we  finding  ourselves 
In  this  position  now,  If  that  Isn't  the  inten- 
tion of  the  administration? 

FC.  Well,  It  Isn't  your  fault.  It  Isn't  anyone 
else's  fault,  I  suppose.  We  could  say  It's 
only  our  own  fault,  but  that  wouldn't  be  an 
accurate  assessment  either,  because  most  of 
this  problem  Is  the  resiUt  of  the  fact  that 
we  took  the  place  of  the  old  European  em- 
pires and  tried  to  keep  peace  In  the  world. 
Whether  we've  done  It  well  or  badly  Is  an- 
other question.  We  assumed  the  burden  and 
It  has  been  a  tremendous  burden.  We  dis- 
pense ten  billion  dollars  worth   of  foreign 


aid  each  year,  for  example.  In  our  efforts  to 
maintain  stability  in  the  world  at  large,  to 
maintain  the  security  of  the  free  world.  I 
am  a  critic  of  that  foreign  policy.  I'm  not 
here  to  defend  it.  I  think  we've  been  excessive 
in  what  we've  done  and  I  think  we've  in- 
tervened unwisely  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
but  that's  a  different  question.  The  cost  of 
our  undertaking  has  been  very  great  indeed. 
The  benefits  that  have  flowed  from  it,  in- 
cluding NATO,  and  the  effective  and  success- 
ful defence  of  Western  Europe,  are  matters 
that  certainly  involve  Canada,  the  well  being 
and  security  of  Canada.  So  I  don't  think  you 
can  look  at  this  question  as  though  It  were 
a  matter  of  trade  alone.  You  should  look  at 
It  within  the  larger  context. 

Q.  One  of  our  difficulties  is  trying  to  make 
up  our  minds  whether  we  have  a  special 
relationship  or  unique  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  I  think  every  country  prob- 
ably thinks  it  has.  But  what  is  your  view  on 
our  unique  relationship  or  should  we  consider 
ourselves  Just  the  same  as  any  other  and 
that  we're  under  the  gun? 

FC.  There  is  no  country  that  is  of  greater 
moment  to  the  United  States  than  Canada. 
One  of  the  things  I  find  so  hard  to  under- 
stand when  I  deal  with  my  Canadian 
friends — and  I  have  many,  I'm  happy  to 
say — is  this  penchant  in  Canada  to  think 
that  there  Is  an  American  attitude  of  Indif- 
ference or  nonchalance  towards  Canada,  that 
we  tend  to  take  you  for  granted  up  here,  that 
we  discount  the  Importance  of  Canada.  Now 
that  Just  doesnt  stand  up  under  analysis. 
Canada  Is  the  most  Important  of  our  trad- 
ing partners.  We  do  twice  as  much  trading 
with  Canada  as  we  do  with  our  next  largest 
trading  partner.  We  have  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  American  investment  In  Canada. 

Q.  We're  aware  of  It. 

FC.  — And  you're  very  aware  of  that.  We 
didn't  Impose  It  on  you.  It  was  done  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  own  laws  and  presumably 
It  has  contributed  to  your  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth  and  your  present  living 
standards.  So  I  can't  imaiglne  a  country  that 
Is  of  greater  consequence  to  the  United  Statee 
than  Canada.  Moreover  we're  very  close 
neighbors.  We  share  one  continent  together 
and,  in  the  main,  we've  gotten  on  well.  We 
have  our  problems — we'll  always  have  our 
problems — but  they're  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  kind  of  problems  you  find  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  such  as  England's  problem  with 
north  Ireland  or  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  between  the  people  of  India  and  Pak- 
istan In  recent  years.  We  have  much  to  be 
proud  of,  I  think.  In  the  way  we've  conducted 
our  relations. 

Q.  Well,  the  relationships  though  that 
we're  Involved  with  now  are  between  gov- 
ernment and  government  or  executive  and 
executive  and  there's  dealing  but  you  rep- 
resent another  arm  that  In  some  ways  we 
haven't  got  in  Canada — that  Is,  another 
I>ower,  the  Senate,  Congress,  and  so  on.  Is 
there  any  role  that  Canada  can  play  at  thts 
time  In  Informing,  In  propaganda.  In  put- 
ting their  case,  not  between  executives  but 
vrtth  you  people  because  Lord  knows  you 
have  Influence  and  to  a  degree  you  share 
power  in  the  States? 

FK3.  Well,  I  think  that's  what  we're  doing 
In  this  present  conference.  It's  an  effort  to 
establish  Informal  contact  between  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  American  Congress  and  members 
of  your  Parliament.  We  have  discussed  all  of 
the  current  problems  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. We  get  a  better  Idea,  a  better  view,  of 
the  Canadian  viewpoint  this  way,  and  I  must 
say  that  In  the  past  these  conferences  have 
haid  Indirect  consequences  that  have  been 
helpful.  Sometimes  they've  resulted  in  some 
corrective  legislation  addressed  to  a  prob- 
lem between  our  two  countries.  Somertimes 
they've  simply  contributed  to  the  betterment 
of  the  climate  of  understanding  and  that 
percolates  through  on  both  sides. 


Q,  Essentially  the  Cai;adian  complaint  in 
these  talks  that  have  been  going  on  recently 
Is  that  Mr.  Connally  suffer^  from  a  degree  of 
commercial  astigmatism,  tl'.at  he  can  only 
see  the  recent  Canadian  surplus  on  merchan- 
dise account  and  not  the  larger  picture  of  a 
persistent  and  sometimes  surplus,  most 
often,  very,  very  large  Canadian  deficit  in 
the  balai.ce  of  payments  generally.  Do  you 
give  any  weight  to  that  argument? 

FC.  I  give  weight  to  the  Canadian  argu- 
ment there.  I  think  that  it's  quite  plausible 
for  the  Canadians  to  say  you  must  look  at 
the  question  of  trade  within  the  wider  con- 
text of  the  balance  of  payments  situation 
between  our  two  countries,  because  there  are 
large  dividends  and  Interest  payments  flow- 
ing out  of  Canada  Into  the  United  States 
and  can  look  to  your  trade  surplus  as  coun- 
terbalancing— that  is.  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade  as  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  helps  to  counterbalance  the  outflow 
of  capital  from  Canada  Into  the  United 
States,  the  repatriation  of  profit  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Yes,  I  think  the  Canadian  posi- 
tion is  very  logical.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
can't  have  It  both  ways.  We  were  told  that 
there  will  soon  be  a  report,  the  Grey  Report, 
that  will  address  Itself  to  the  limitation  of 
foreign  Investment.  That's  Canada's  sover- 
eign right,  but  If  Canada  decides  to  erect 
artificial  barriers  to  restrict  foreign  Invest- 
ment In  the  future,  should  that  be  the  deci- 
sion, then,  of  course,  that  could  chance  the 
negotiating  terms.  Then  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  which,  as  I  understand  It,  has 
been  Just  to  look  at  trade  Itself;  that  we've 
got  to  achieve  an  equilibrium  In  trade  be- 
tween our  two  countries — that  then  would 
become  more  logical  should  Canada  decide 
to  restrict  the  inflow  of  capital. 

Q.  Would  It  excite  you  at  all  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  I  mea)-.  excite  you  in 
the  direction  of  any  retaliatory  measures,  If 
the  Canadian  government  were  to  erect  some 
sort  of  screening  mechanism  here  on  foreign 
ownership  or  it  were  to.  say.  widen  what  they 
might  call  the  key  sectors  which  would  be 
reserved  for  Canadian  ownership? 

FC.  This  doesn't  disturb  me  at  all,  if  this 
is  the  Canadian  decision  and  it  Is  thought 
that  this  would  promote  the  growth  and 
development  of  Canada.  I  don't  know  what 
form  the  decision  would  take,  but  if  It  Is  not 
retroactive  in  Its  application,  and  If  It  Is  not 
discriminatory  against  the  United  States  as 
compared  to  other  foreign  Investors,  then 
I  think 

Q.  That's  a  very  important  proviso  given 
the  fact  that  It  is  really  against  the  concen- 
tration of  American  ownership  here  that 
these  measures  would  be  directed  and  neces- 
sarily be  directed  and  once  you  introduce 
that  proviso  against  discrimination  you  are 
practically  negating  what  you'd  already  be- 
gun to  say. 

FC.  No,  I  don't  think  that's  so.  I  think 
we're  entitled  to  say  treat  us  as  you  treat 
other  foreign  Investors — don't  discriminate 
against  the  United  States  as  opposed  to  other 
foreign  Investors.  You  see,  it  isn't 

Q.  Oh.  I  see 

FC.  You  see  what  I  mean? 

Q.  (voice  overlap) — Would  be  quantitative, 
necessarily  quantitative  (voice  overlap) 

FC.  No,  no.  There  might  be  some  Implicit 
discrimination  against  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  oiu-  large  amount  of  Investment. 
What  I'm  talking  about  Is  explicit  discrimi- 
nation. I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  to 
be  treated  at  least  equally  with  other  foreign 
Investors  In  the  future.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  Canada's  right  to  make  its  decision  and 
I  don't  think  that  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  quarrel  with  that.  But  I  had  a 
conversation  the  other  day  with  a  Canadian 
newspaperman  who  phoned  me  in  Washing- 
ton. He  ■t>tit  the  s&me  question  to  me  and  I 
said,  no,  we're  not  particularly  disturbed 
about  it,  with  theee  qualifications  I've  al- 
ready mentioned.  He  said,  well,  that's  typical 
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at  you  Americans;  It  doesn't  matter  to  you 
v'iiat  we  do  up  here  In  Canada.  Then  I  said, 
■veil,  what  If  I  had  given  you  the  opposite 
a  nswer?  What  IX  I'd  said  we're  extremely  d!s- 
turbed  and  agitated  about  this  report?  Then 
J  ow  would  you  have  replied'  And  he  said, 
veil,  that  would  have  proved  to  me  that  you 
.-  mericans  are  out  to  take  over  our  economy 
-1  nd  don't  want  us  to  protect  ourselves.  So, 
;.  ou  see,  there  wasn't  any  way  to  answer  the 
cue^tion  that  he  w.is  not  prepared  to  con- 
s;rue  against  the  United  .States,  Now,  that's 
:  ne  kind  of  close-mindedness  which  I  hope 
vo:i''.  come  to  characterise  our  dealings  with 
L  r;e  another, 

Q,  It  does  lead  b.ick  to  the  subject  that 
I'oug  Fisher  raised  a  few  minutes  ago, 
'  :^.ougii  Sjir.e  of  us  here  on  this  p.'.nel  have 
s  ;r\  ed  in  Washington  as  correspondents  and 
•j'h:le  it's  nice  to  hear  you  say  that  the 
-•  .iiericans  generally  regard  Canada  as  being 
■  t'  pr;;ne  importa:.ce  in  terms  of  their  for- 
eign  relations,  it  is  certainly  not  reflected,  in 
riy  o'A'n  personal  view,  in  what  is  seen  in  tlie 
r  ewspapers  or  heard  on  the  radio  or  the 
t  "levision  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  are  you 
:  ie  recipient  of  aiiy  direct  representations 
fcy  Ca'-.adians  in  your  role  as  a  Senator?  Do 
y  3u  get  any  publications  from  the  Can.ndian 
Embassy?  Do  you  get  any  kind  of  material 
'  lat  is  intended  to  keep  you  Informed  about 
d  e-.  elopm.ents  in  Canada?  What  kind  of  a 
public  relations  job  are  we  doing  in  Wash- 
ington? 

FC,  Weil,  I  don't  get  any  Canadian 
Magazines  or  Canadian  newspapers,  I  do 
have,  as  a  matter  of  my  own  interest  in 
C  anada,  clippings  from  Canadian  newspapers 
t  lat  relate  to  Canadian-American  relations 
f  irnlshed  me  periodically  a:.d  whenever  there 
li  an  article  in  a  Caiiadian  magazir.e  that 
d  fals  with  the  Canadian-American  question 
'  .11  an  important  way)  I  often  '.viU  see  that 
a::;c!e.  It  Is  clipped  for  me  and  sent  to  my 
d?sk. 

Q.  The  Canadian  government  is  not  supply- 
l:ig  you  as  a  matter  of  course  with  material 
I  if)  Canadian  events — 

FC,  No 

Q    — Or  any  other  Canadian  organisation? 

FC,  No. 

Q.  In  November,  Senator,  you  expressed 
s -mpathy  with  our  position  in  seeking  an 
e  lemption  from  the  ten  per  cent  import 
s  ircharge  and  In  fact  offered  to  hold  hear- 
It  gs  of  your  sub-conamtitee  (In)  the  Senate 
o  a  the  matter  if  the  government — the  Amer- 
ic  in  Government — dldn"  remove  It,  You're 
niw  expressing  svmpathy  with  otir  position 
in  the  trade  talks.  Are  you  also  prepared  to 
h  3ld  Senate  hearings  on — 

F.  Well,  I  don  t  sit  on  the  finance  com- 
n.:ttee  which  would  be  prlncipaUy  con- 
C'rned  with  trade  negotiation.^, 

Q.  Nonetheless,  the  Import  surcharge  dealt 
■,'. r.h  trade  and  you  were  prepared  to  hold 
h;arln;:s  on  that. 

FC  Yes,  because  that  was  a  rather  drastic 
n  easure  which  really  had  foreign  policy  Im- 
p  ication,^.  You  see,  it  gets  back  to  what  you 
n  entioried  a  minute  ago.  You  say  it  didn't 
SI  em  to  you.  w'leii  you  were  serving  as  a 
Canadian  correspondent  In  Washington,  that 
we  -.vere  paying  much  attention  to  Canada, 
That's  true  but  I  think  the  reason  for  it  was 
nDt  because  of  the  lack  of  importance  of 
Cinada  to  the  United  States,  but  because 
■we  didn't  have  any  terribly  tough,  mean 
p  -oblems  with  Canada.  Fortunately  we  don't 
pitrol  our  borders,  we  don't  face  off  against 
o  le  another  at  cannon  point.  Ju;.t  look  at 
Vietnam  Could  you  say  that  Vietnam  Is  of 
aiy  great  importance  to  the  economv  or 
tlie  security  or  well-beii^g  of  the  United 
S  ;ates?  One  could  hardly  imagine  a  more 
d  stant  or  remote  place,  clear  out  on  the 
o:>posite  side  of  the  world,  with  a  more 
d  iblous  connection  with  the  United  States, 
Y;t,  look  how  we've  been  preoccupied  with 
tliat  little  country,  one  that  most  people  in 
tlie  United  States  had  never  heard  of  before 


we  went  to  war  out  there.  So  It's  a  question 
Tf  what  the  problems  are  that  tends  to 
monopolize  public  attention. 

Q.  You've  Just  raised  the  subject,  Senator, 
since  you're  one  of  the  hardy  band  of 
brothers  in  the  Senate  who  took  his  political 
life  in  his  hands  back  In  1965  and  opposed 
the  President's  policy  on  Vietnam — what  are 
your  observations  at  the  moment  on  the 
State  of  the  Nixon  withdrawal  policy?  Do 
you  think  he  Is  really  Intent  on  getting  out 
of  Vietnam  or  is  he  intent  on  maintaining 
,>ome  kind  of  permanent  military  presence? 

FC,  I  think  he'd  like  to  get  out.  if  there 
were  a  way  that  he  could  get  our  prisoners 
back.  Before  the  election  occurs.  I  think  he  is 
eolng  to  put  this  proposition  to  the  North 
Vietnamese:  I  will  agree  to  a  full  withdrawal 
of  the  balance  of  American  forces.  If  you  will 
agree  to  release  the  American  prisoners. 

Q.  Does  that  strike  you  as  a  reasonable 
position? 

FC.  Well,  I  would  hope  that  he  would  make 
that  offer.  I've  urged  It  for  a  long,  long  time. 
The  difficulty  Ls  that  it  comes  so  late.  His 
previous  withdrawals  of  our  forces  have  so  re- 
duced his  bargaining  power  that  it  now  may 
not  be  possible  to  make  the  deal.  I'm  sure 
the  deal  could  have  been  made  when  we  had 
substnntlal  forces  In  Vietnam,  substantial 
ground  forces,  so  that  hts  bargaining  power 
■•vould  have  been  very  great, 

Q.  Do  you  think  It's  likely.  Senator — I'm 
sorry  to  monopolize  this  portion  of  the  broad- 
cast— I  hope  the  panel  doesn't  mind — but  do 
you  think  it  is  likely  that  the  United  States 
would  ever  become  Involved  in  such  an  exten- 
sive way  without  prior  approval  from  Con- 
gress in  the  future? 

FC.  Well.  I  would  hope  not,  but  I've  been 
m  politics  long  enough  not  to  be  sure  of  the.se 
things  any  more.  One  would  think,  after  this 
ordeal  in  Vietnam,  that  we'd  never  again  get 
involved  in  a  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
But  our  best  military  men  told  us  not  to  after 
Korea.  Never  again,  they  said,  should  we  get 
involved,  because  the  security  of  the  United 
States  didn't  require  It  and  such  w'ars 
entail  the  endless  attrition  on  our  men  and 
resources.  Yet.  within  a  few  years,  we  became 
mired  down  in  an  even  bigger  war  in  Viet- 
nam. So  one  wonders  whether  we'll  learn 
these  lessons  and  remember  then.  I  hope 
so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  China  and  his  Impending  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  that  they  are  related, 
foretell  some  fundamental  change  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  or  are  those  visits  mainly 
cosmetic  for  the  purposes  of  the  coming 
election? 

FC.  Well.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much 
of  a  substantive  change  Is  really  contem- 
plated by  the  President.  Of  course,  just  going 
to  Peking  is  a  very  big  event.  It  breaks  down 
the  barriers  that  heretofore  have  prevented 
any  kind  of  formal  official  contact  between 
the  two  governments.  Undoubtedly,  this  visit 
will  lead  to  an  exchange  of  American  and 
Chlne-^e  visitors,  maybe  to  a  modest  increase 
in  -he  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and 
one  would  hope  that  a  dialogue  will  develop 
between  us  that.  In  the  long  run.  will  lead  to 
the  normalization  of  relations,  the  exchange 
of  Ambassadors,  and  a  very  complete  change 
of  policy.  I  don't  know.  We  will  have  to  wait 
and  see. 

Q.  What  Influence  has  the  Vietnam  war. 
especially  in  its  latter  stages,  had  on  the 
very  great  change  around  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  mood  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  would  permit  the  Pre'=ldcnt  to 
go  to  China?  Now.  as  Bruce  said.  I.  too.  was 
a  correspondent  In  Washington  in  the  early 
sixties  I  would  never  have  believed  this  was 
possible   within   ten   or  fifteen   years. 

FC.  I  think  that.  In  a  way.  the  American 
people  have  been  ahead  of  the  Government 
on  this  one.  We  held  some  hearings  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  few  years 
ago — four  years  ago.  I  think — on  the  ques- 


tion of  China  policy.  Our  best  experts  came 
to  those  hearings,  and  they  all  testified 
against  the  existing  policy  and  advocated  a 
di.Terent  policy,  an  attempt  to  reach  Peking. 
an  attempt  to  begin  to  normalize  our  rela- 
tions with  China.  A  lot  of  politicians  thniicjht 
the  sky  would  fall  in.  that  there  would°be 
a  tremendous  protest  from  the  people  ai-ainst 
such  heresy  as  this.  Yet.  there  was  actually 
very  little  and  maybe  we've  just  misjudged 
public  opinion.  Certainly,  when  the  President 
announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  to 
Peking,  he  had  the  American  people  with 
him.  Now.  we  went  through  this  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  days  following  the  F  rst 
World  War.  We  went  through  a  long  period 
when  we  refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  only  man  in  the  United  States 
Senate  who  differed  from  that  policy  in 
either  party  was  William  Borah,  a  predece.;sor 
of  mine,  a  very  great  Senator  from  Idaho 
He  was  opposed  to  the  policy  but  he  stood 
alone  all  during  the  twenties.  But  when 
Roosevelt  said,  this  non-recognition  policy 
is  ridiculous:  the  United  States  should  rec- 
ognize the  Soviet  Union:  It  is  there;  we  niust 
deal  with  It — everybodv  said,  how  wise'  and 
public  opinion  shifted  overnight  to  the 
President.  I  think  we've  just  gone  throu'Jh 
a  repetition  of  that  same  cycle.  '" 

Q.  Are  we  going  to  get  ariother  repetition 
and  you  have  recently  seen,  I  am  sure,  the 
television  comment  putting  the  flneer  on 
General  Hurley  and  his  role  which  seem.':  in 
retrospect  to  be  pretty  stupid  back  in  the 
forties  In  detaching  the  United  States  from 
any  consideration  of  the  Communists  and 
putting  them  over  on  Chiang  Kai-shek's  .•^ide 
Now  we  seem  to  be  right  back  in  the  same 
game  with  Kissinger  being  in  a  sense  the 
me.ssenger  boy.  Isn't  that  a  tendency  of 
American  executives  on  the  world  scene  to 
sort  of  package  everything  up  In  per.5nnal 
terms  and  In  a  sense  sort  of  bounce  around? 

FC.  Are  you  talking  about  the  risks  of 
summitry  as  such? 

Q.  Yes. 

FC,  Well,  there  are  risks,  of  course,  b\;t  I 
think  In  this  case  nothing  le.ss  than  a  dra- 
matic gesture  would  suffice.  Our  relations 
with  China  have  been  non-existent  for 
twenty  years.  We've  had  a  glacier  between 
the  two  countries.  It  required  a  dramatic 
gesture  of  this  kind  to  begin  to  thaw  that 
big  a  glacier, 

Q.  But  will  It  put  into  some  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure  that's  got  some  basis, 
say.  In  the  State  Department  or  is  it  going  to 
continue  to  be  sort  of  these  big  men  of  the 
President  winging  around  the  W'orld  and,  vou 
know,  as  someone  who  remembers  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles  and  the  rest  doing  this  kind  of 
thing,  as  a  foreigner  I'd  be  pretty  charv  of 
that. 

FC.  Well.  It's  a  matter  of  personal  stvle 
This  President's  style  is  not  to  rely  upon  The 
State  Department,  but  upon  a  mini-State 
Department  that  has  developed  within  the 
White  House  Itself,  headed  up  bv  Mr  Kis- 
singer, who  undoubtedly  plays  a  very  ur.ique 
role.  I  don't  think  we've  had  anyone  quite 
comparable  to  him.  Harry  Hopkins  in  Roose- 
velt's day.  Colonel  House  in  Wilson'.s  dav 
but  this  man — 

Q.   ('Voice  overlao) 

FC.  Thi.s  complicates  our  ability  to  ques- 
tion executive  policy  because  everything  that 
Mr,  Kissineer  does  is  done  beneath  the  cinak 
of  executive  privilege.  We  can't  reach  him  or 
question  him  the  way  we  can  question  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Q.  I  know  Don  Newman's  got  a  question 
about  domestic  politics  here  before  this  pro- 
gram ends. 

Q.  Just  let  me  ask  you  this.  What  advice 
are  you  giving  to  your  Canadian  counter- 
parts as  you're  meeting,  or  did  meet  this  past 
week,  on  Canada-U.S,  relations?  'What  should 
we  be  doing  to  strike  what  we  consider  a 
more  fair  deal  with  Connally  and  Nixon? 

FC.  I  didn't  give  advice  to  my  Canadian 
counterparts 
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Q,  Perhajjs  you  would  now  then. 

FC.  I  wouldn't  chance  that.  The  main  thing 
I  tried  to  emphasize  was  to  put  this  whole 
problem  In  some  perspective,  to  understand 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  very  large  and  dif- 
ficult financial  problem,  and  that  we've  got 
to  take  some  rather  strenuous  measures  to 
solve  It,  In  time,  the  American-Canadian 
trade  will  be  solved,  the  problems  that  now 
exist  will  be  solved  satisfactorily  for  both 
countries.  That  has  been  the  record  of  the 
past, 

Q  We  are  running  out  of  time.  Senator. 
Who  Is  going  to  win  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion and  who  Is  going  to  win  the  presidential 
election? 

FC,  Well,  right  now  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
eral estimate  that  Senator  Mtiskle  Is  the 
frontrunner  In  the  Democratic  contest. 
Barring  some  surprises,  I  think  hell  win  the 
nomination  and  he  has  a  good  chance  to  win 
the  national  election  In  November. 

Q  Will  Edward  Kennedy  run? 

FC,  I  don't  think  he'll  run.  I  take  him  at 
his  word  that  he  Is  not  a  candidate.  If  the 
convention  were  to  stalemate  then  a  genuine 
draft  might  develop  that  could  catapult 
Kenr.edy  Into  the  nomination. 

Q,  Do  you  think  he  Is  setting  things  up 
for  that  eventuality? 

FC.  No.  I  don't  think  he's  setting  things 
up.  I  think  that  if  a  genuine  draft  were  to 
develop  out  of  a  true  stalemate  at  the  con- 
vention, then  he  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  accept.  But  the  likelihood  Is  that  It  won't 
happen. 

Q  But  he's  doing  all  of  the  right  things  to 
put  himself  In  position 

FC.  Well,  you  would  expect  him  to  do  the 
right  things.  He's  a  man  of  great  prominence 
and  he  does  the  right  things  from  habit. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESmENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  This  report  high- 
lights the  essential  contribution  of  sci- 
ence to  the  progress  of  the  Nation  and 
the  betterment  of  the  quahty  of  life  for 
every  citizen. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  7.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

CXVin 457— Part  6 


APPOINTMENT   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  The  Cliair.  on  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  85-474,  appoints  tlie  follow- 
ing Senators  to  the  Interparliamentarj' 
Union  Meeting,  Yaounde,  Cameroon, 
April  3-9,  1972:  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hdghesi,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  i,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbej  , 


PUBLIC   DEBT   LIMITATION— PRIVI- 
LEGES  OP   THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Jack  Lewis,  an  aide  to  Senator  Spong, 
may  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  today  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
Roth ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia),  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia'  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  Entitled  "United  States  Foreign 
POLICT — 1971" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  entitled  "United  States  Foreign  Pol- 
icy— 1971"  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

List  of  Reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  list  of  the  reports  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1972  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


Financial  Report  of  Legion  op  Valor  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  Inc. 
A  letter  frc.n  the  National  Corporation 
Agent,  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  financial  report  of  that  organisation, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31.  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the   Judiciary. 

Postponement  of  Report  Under  the  Com- 
pr.EHEN'sivE  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Peevextio.n,  Treatment,  and  Rehabil- 
itation Acr  of  1970 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  the  report  required  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  had  necessarily  been  postponed 
until  April,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bur  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Fiscal  Year  1973 
altthorization  bill  for  atomic  energy 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  for  fiscal  year  1973  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

'porc  iMr   Byrd  oi  West  Virginia). 
Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"RESOLtrrioNs  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Increasing  Certain  Socul  Security  Bent- 
rrrs  and  Related  Matters 
".Rr'oJiTd.  Tliat  the  General  C,ourt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding that  the  federal  old  age  assistance  pro- 
gram be  administered  by  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  health,  education  and  welfare 
through  the  social  security  system:  removing 
the  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  income  a 
person  may  earn  while  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits;  Increasing  the  minimum 
monthly  payments  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  "one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month  per  person  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  month  per  married 
couple:  providing  for  an  Increase  In  social 
security  benefits  of  twenty  per  cent  In  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  and 
ten  per  cent  In  the  year  nineteen  himdred 
and  seventy-three;  providing  that  further 
Increases  In  social  security  benefits  shall  not 
be  used  by  public  housing  authorities  as  the 
basis  for  increased  rentals;  providing  that 
social  security  benefits  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  ten  highest  years  of  an  ap- 
plicant's earnings;  Increasing  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  under  Social  Security  Act 
to  widows  of  retired  workers  to  an  amount 
equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  bene- 
fits payable  to  the  worker  a:  the  time  of 
his  death;  providing  that  there  be  a  cost 
of  living  index  formula  included  ir.  :;,f  ::,e;h- 
od  of  computing  payments  under  tiie  social 
security  law;  providing  for  Medicare  to  in- 
clude at  least  one  phy,slcal  examination  every 
year  and  medicines  taken  at  home;  providing 
that  the  Interest  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  administration  on  aging  and 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  drugs  for  pyersons  on  so- 
cial security;  providing  that  sill  Medicare 
costs  be  frozen  at  the  current  rat«  to  persons 
on  Medicare;  providing  for  the  use  of  the  fed- 
eral general  funds  to  Increase  social  security 
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bmefits; 


;  providing  free  and  adequate  trans- 
pJDrtatlon  for  all  persons  over  slxty-flve  years 
age:  providing  for  the  lifting  of  travel  re- 
Ictlons  for  the  elderly  by  requiring  half 
•es  on  airlines,  buses  and  trains  during  rush 
hfcurs  on  a  "seat  availability  basis":  providing 
an  assistant  secretary  of  housing  for  the 
ejlerly  within  the  department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  administer,  plan  and 
C(»ordlnate  housing  programs  for  the  elderly: 
vldln?  for  the  reimbursement  of  cities  and 
for  amounts  paid  for  the  real  estate  tax 
abatement  for  persons  over  seventy  years  of 
K  providing  for  an  Increase  In  funeral  ben- 
ts from  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
n  hundred  and  fifty  dollars:  providing  for 
lifetime  reserve  clause  for  which  Inpa- 
■nt   hospital   benefits  may   be   paid   under 
'icare  to  be  Increased  from  sixty  days  to 
hundred  and  twenty  days:  providing  for  a 
net  office  for  the  department  of  elderly 
Irs:  providing  for  the  use  of  the  Office  of 
.onomlc  Opportunity  health  centers  by  the 
elflerly:  providing  for  placement  of  and  refer- 
sen,ices  for  cured  state  hospital  and  men- 
health  former  patients;  providing  for  the 
es  iablishment  of  standards  for  long  term  care 
:illtles:    encouraging  colleges  and   unlver- 
les  as  part  of  intern  training  to  train  also 
nursing  homes:  providing  that  the  federal 
i-ernment  take  over  the  functions  and  costs 
old  ase  assistance,  disability  programs  and 
to    the    blind:     Increasing    the    federal 
ing  of  day  care  centers  for  young  and 
Increasing  the  financial  allotments  for 
Inlstration   of   progranrLs  for   the   aging; 
prbviding  that  Medicare  Part  B  shall  be  free 
all  persona  on  Medicare;  providing  that  the 
Tilnlstratlon  on  aging  shall  be  taken  out 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  be  made  an  Independent  agency; 
providing  for  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
I  for  a  married  couple  over  age  sixty-five 
the  amount  of  four  thousand  one  hundred 
sixty  dollars;  now,  therefore,  be  It  fur- 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
i  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 

United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
.    of   Congress    and    to    the    members 

thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 


be 

thi 


(  r 


lie 


:  lesolutlons  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
THE  U»nTED  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
iN  Providing  for  the  Financing  of  Pvb- 
_j_      Transportation   Costs  Through   the 
1  "EDERAL  Aid  Highway  Systems  Fund 
Whereas,  In  view  of  rising  costs  of  provid- 
publlc  transportation,  the  determination 
a  source  of  funding  best  suited  to  meet 
su4h  costs  throughout  the  United  States  has 
essential;  now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.    That    the    General    Court    of 
respectfully   urges   the   Con- 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
prdyldlng  for  the  financing  of  public  trans- 
poi^atlon  costs  through  the  federal-aid  high- 
systems  fund;   and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
;ransmltted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
ted  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
of    Congress    and    to    the    members 
from  the  Commonwealth." 
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Besolutlons  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Maj  sachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elg]  I  Relations : 

Ri  SOLUTIONS     Urgently     Requesting    the 

PRESIDENT    OF   THE    UNTTED    STATES    TO    CALL 

)N  THE  Soviet  Government  To  Extend 

Soviet  Jewry   Such  Basic  Rights  or 

Rp-icious  Freedom,  Emigration  and  Crx- 

lAL  AcTivrriES  as  Are  Granted  by  the 
UfcjiTED   Nations   Declaration    op   Human 

R[GHT8 

Vhereaa,  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
woiten    are   denied    freedom   recognized    as 


basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 
'■Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties In  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied  the 
means  to  exercise  their  religion  and  sustain 
their  identity:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  deny- 
ing them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded other  recognized  religions  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  by  discriminating  against 
Jey.-i  in  cultural  activitle,?  and  access  to 
higher  education:  and 

"Whereas.  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  identity  by  moving  elsewhere. 
Is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations:  and 

"Whereas.  These  infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  better  understanding  and  better  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Creneral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  urgently  requests  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  to  permit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  by  all  of  Its  citizens  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Soviet  Constitution,  to 
end  discrimination  against  religious  minor- 
ities and  to  permit  its  citizens  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Unirn  tn  the  countries  of 
their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Cnngress  and  to  the 
members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance : 

"A   Concurrent   Resolution   memorializing 

Congress  to  review  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  (402a).  e.Tectlve  July  1.  1969.  as  a  work 
Incentive,  provided  for  an  Income  disregard  In 
the  amount  of  the  first  $30,  plus  '■,  of  the 
remainder,  for  employed  members  of  families 
with  dependent  children  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  income  available  to  meet  tho 
needs  as  established  by  the  States:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  by  Regulation  233  20. 
published  In  the  Federal  Register.  Vol.  34' 
No.  19.  January  29.  1969.  in  Section  7.  pro- 
vides that  "the  applicable  am.ounts  of  earned 
Income  to  be  disregarded  will  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  amount  of  'earned  income,' 
and  all  work  expenses,  personal  and  non- 
personal,  will  then  be  deducted.  Only  the  net 
amount  remaining  will  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining need  In  the  amount  of  the  assistance 
payment.";  and 

"Whereas,  This  regulation  permits  families 
to  have  large  earned  Income  and  continue 
to  receive  Assistance  to  Dependent  Children. 
plus  having  the  medical  needs  of  the  family 
met  from  public  funds:  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  felt  that  while  the  provi- 
sion for  Initially  disregarding  the  first  .$30, 
plus  li,  of  earned  Income,  provides  for  work 
related  expense  and  child  care  nrnetheless 
continuing  such  Income  disregard  can  be 
counter  productive  toward  reducing  welfare 
costs  and  thus  serves  as  a  start-up  work  In- 
centive for  recipients  of  Assistance  to  De- 
pendent Children:  Therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Gen- 
era] Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring: 
"Section  1.  The  Indiana  General  Assembly 


hereby  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  review  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  In  accordance  with  the 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  de- 
termine if  this  regulation  exceeds  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

"Section  2.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Indiana  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; 

"Legislative  Resolution  2 

"Whereas,  Veterans'  Day  and  Memorial  Day 
were  changed  from  their  original  dates;  and 

"Whereas,  regret  and  sadness  is  expressed 
that  those  sacred  dates  were  ever  changed- 
and  ' 

"Whereas,  these  two  holidasrs  should  not, 
and  must  not,  become  national  fun  dajs.  but 
rather  be  a  sober  reminder  to  citizens,  young 
and  old,  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  In  the 
Armed  Forces  In  defense  of  our  Country. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eighty-second  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, second  session: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  change  the  date  of  Veterans' 
Day  to  November  11  and  Memorial  Dav  to 
May  30. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Nebraska,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Concurrent  Resolution  No.  190  Memori- 
alizing THE  President  of  the  States  That 
THE  U.S.  Post  Office  Issue  a  Commemora- 
tive Stamp  Honoring  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans 

"Whereas.  The  Spanish-American  War  was 
the  dawn  of  this  Nation's  leadership  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  it  marked  the 
last  great  conflict  between  the  people  of  a 
free,  self-governing  republic  and  that  of  an 
absolute  monarchy;  and 

"Whereas,  It  was  this  country's  first  war  for 
humanity,  and  the  only  one  hundred  percent 
volunteer  army  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Twenty  thousand  volunteers  were  called,  and 
two  million  answered  those  calls.  Pour  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  thousand  served,  and 
one  million  five  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand were  not  needed.  The  men  came  from 
all  parts  of  our  country,  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East,  and  the  West.  These  sol- 
diers wiped  out  sectionalism,  and  healed  the 
wounds  of  civil  strife  marking  the  rebirth 
of  a  Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Spanish  War  Veteran  re- 
ceived no  bonus,  no  war  risk  insurance,  no 
adjusted  compensation,  no  vocational  train- 
ing and  no  hospitalization  until  1922,  twenty 
years  after  the  Spanish  War  was  over;  and 

"Whereas,  The  veterans  of  all  our  wars  have 
been  brave  and  worthy  sons  of  America. 
Millions  went  to  war  before  the  Spanish- 
American  soldier  and  millions  have  gone 
since,  yet.  he  stands  unique,  distinctive,  one 
who  deserves  the  admiration  of  all  mankind; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  would  be  a  fitting  ac- 
knowledgment that  this  country  has  not 
forgotten  these  men:  Now,  therefore.  Be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, The  House  of  Representatives  Concur- 
ring: 

"That  the  Florida  Legislature  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  Post  Office  authorities  to  issue  a  stamp 
or  stamps  commemorating  the  unique  his- 
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tory  written  by  the  deeds  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  Soldier,  and  honoring  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  President  Nixon, 
the  Postmaster  General,  Senators  Gurney  and 
Chiles,  to  each  member  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  President 
of  the  Senate. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Louisiana 
Commandery,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  relating  to  amnesty  for 
draft  dodgers,  and  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  keep  military  graduate 
students  from  those  universities  which  have 
closed  their  ROTC  units;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  visit  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Russia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Bert  A.  Gallegos,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   PEARSON    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Bible,  Mr.   Cannon.   Mr.   Case,   Mr. 

Dominick,    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Hol- 

lings,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 

Stevens)  : 

S.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 

Airway  Development   Act  of   1970   In  order 

to  make  certain  airports  where  the  landing 

area  Is  owned  by  the  United  States  or  an 

agency  thereof  eligible  for  assistance  under 

such   Act.    Referred   to    the    Committee   on 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  3303.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agri- 
cultural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax, 
to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator  with 
the  consent  of  the  farmer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; and 

S.  3304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  Na- 
tional Cultural  Park  In  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  InsulEur  ASalrs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3305.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Rre 
Testing  Center,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
S.  3306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  re- 
quire  the    establishment    of    standards   re- 
lated to  rear-moimted  lighting  systems.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pastore) : 
S.  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  3308.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Peace 
Corps  may  use  foreign  currencies  during  fis- 


cal year  1972  for  its  exp>eiiEes  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  3309.  A  bUl  to  reduce  recidivism  by  pro- 
viding community-centered  programs  of 
8up>ervision  and  services  for  persona  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  3310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
State  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.    Hughes.    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McQovern.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Titnney,  and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.  3311.  A  bill  to  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States  and 
local  communities  in  providing  needed  pub- 
lic services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.J.  Res.  213.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  October  6,  1972.  as 
"National  Coaches  Day."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PEARSON   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Cannon.    Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  in 
order  to  make  certain  airports  where  the 
landing   area  is   owned   by   the   United 
States  or  an  agency  thereof  eligible  for 
assistance  tmder  such  act.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Domi- 
nick, Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  in  order  to 
make  certain  joint-use  airports  eligible 
for  the  airport  development  aid  pro- 
gram— ADAP. 

Section  16(c)(1)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act,  Public  Law  91- 
258.  provides  that  no  airport  develop- 
ment project  may  be  approved  with  re- 
spect to  any  airport  imless  a  public 
agency  holds  good  title,  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  ,  to  the  landing  area  of  the 
airport  or  the  site  therefor,  or  gives  as- 
surance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  good  title  will  be  acquired.  Under 
the  former  Federal  Airport  Act,  the  defi- 
nition of  "public  agency"  included  the 
U.S.  Government  or  an  agency  thereof. 
The  FAA  was  able  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  airport  sponsors  for  im- 
provements at  joint-use  airports — that 
is,  military  airports  which  were  made 
available  for  joint  use  by  civil  aviation — 
necessary  to  permit  appropriate  use  by 
civilian  aviation. 


When  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  was  enacted,  ■the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment or  an  agency  thereof"  was  de- 
leted from  the  definition  of  "public 
agency."  The  purpose  of  the  deletion  was 
to  make  clear  that  U.S.  Government 
agencies  could  not  act  as  .spon.'-ors  for 
projects  under  the  AAD.A.  But  the  dele- 
tion, inadvertently  i  believe,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  precluding  grants  to  non-Federal 
sponsors  of  improvements  at  jomt-use 
airports  because  the  landing  aiea  on 
such  airports  is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  pro- 
pose would  correct  this  inadvertent  re- 
sult without  making  any  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  themselves  elipible  as 
sponsors. 

There  are  throughout  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
about  90  militarj'/civil  u.ser  airports 
upon  which  civil  aviation  depends  to 
complement  the  basic  civil  airport  sys- 
tem. Most  of  these  airports  are  identified 
as  weather  alternates  for  scheduled  air 
carriers,  but  several  airfields  are  open  to 
scheduled  air  carriers,  and  several  are 
open  to  all  civil  aviation.  Becaui^e  sched- 
uled air  carriers  and  general  aviation 
must  depend,  in  some  areas,  upon  the 
availability  of  military  airfields  for  ade- 
quate facilities,  it  seems  wholly  appro- 
priate that  the  oversight  in  the  act  be 
corrected  to  permit  local  sponsors  to  sub- 
mit airport  development  project  applica- 
tions to  improve  those  facilities. 

Therefore,  we  are  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  all  members  of  the 
ci\11  aviation  community  wlio  support 
the  trust  fund  through  user  taxes  have 
equal  access  to  direct  benefit  from  the 
distribution  of  trust  fund  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unammou.'?  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks, 
along  with  a  list  of  all  militar>' /civil  user 
airports  effective  October  26.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3302  * 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co'jot.ss  n^semblcd.  Tli&t  the 
last  sentence  of  section  lG(c|{!)  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "public 
agency"  the  following:  "or  the  United 
States   or   an    agency   thereof". 


Military /CrviL  User  Airports 

ALABAMA 

Maxwell  AFB. 

ALASKA 

Adak  NS.  Allen  AAF.  Barter  Island  APS. 
Big  Mountain  AFS.  Cape  Llsburne  AFS  Cape 
Newenham  AFS.  Cape  Romanzof  AFS.  Cape 
Sarlchef  AFS,  Clear  NEWS.  Driftwood  Bay 
AFS, 

Elelson  AFB,  Elmondorf  AFB.  Granite 
Mountain  AFS.  Kalakaket  Creek  AFS.  Ko- 
dlak  NS.  Nlkolskl  AFS,  Northeast  Cape  AFS, 
Point  Barrow  AFS.  Point  Lay  AFS 

"Port  MoUer  AFS.  Shemyka  AFS.  Sllklnak 
COS.  Sparrevohn  AFS.  fatallna  AFS.  Tin 
City  AFS,  Utopia  AFS,  WalnwTlght  AFS. 

ARIZONA 

Llbby  AAF,  Luke  AFB,  Yuma  MCAS/Yuma 
Int. 

CALIFORNIA 

George  AFB.  Miramar  NAS.  Palmdale  AP 
Plant  42,  Travis  AFB,  Vandenberg  AFB, 
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FLORIDA 

ZflUr.    AFB     JacASonvllIe    NAS.    Key   Wesr 
AS   McCoy  AFB,  Tyndall  AFB. 

CKORGIA 

Seaufort    MCAS,    Glynco    NAS.    Dobbins 
At'B    Robins  AFB. 

GVAM 

\gaua  NAS,  Anderson  AFB 

HAWAII 

3arbers  Point  NAS,  DUlingham  AFB.  Ford 
:ir...d  NAS.  Honolulu  Int. 

IDAHO 

Mountain  Home  AFB. 

KANSAS 

-McConnell  AFB.  Sherman  AAF. 

LOnslANA 

E'glar.d  AFB.  Polk  AAF. 

^:A^<Ac^^  iFTis 
South  Weymouth  NAS. 

MICHIGAN- 
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Grayling  AAF    Klnchelo;  APB.  K.  I.  Saw- 
yer AFB    \V;irtsmlth  AFB. 

MIDWAY 

Midvvay  NAS. 

Missouni 

Forney  AAF. 

MONTANA 

Malstrom  AFB 

NEBRA.SKA 

H   J    Paul  ARNG.  Offutt  AFB. 

NTVADA 

N'cllis  .^FB 

NEW    I!AMPSHIP.E 

Pea^e  AFB. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Kirt.:a..d  AFB    Cannon  AFB. 

NraTH    CAROLINA 

;;:iabe'h    City   CGAS.    Sevmour   Johnson 

NORTH    OAKO;a 

jrand  Forks  AFB,  Mlnot  AFB. 

PVERTO   RICO 

sar.  Juan,  Isla  Grande. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

"harleston  AFB. 

SOrxH    DAKOTA 

ClUworth  AFB. 

TEXA.S 

3yes3  AFB,  Ellington  AFB.  Kellv  AFB  La- 
re4o   AFB.   Sheppard  AFB.   Webb 'afB. 

VTA  H 

illl  AFB. 

VIRGINIA 

:.angley  AFB.  Blackstone  AAF. 

WASHINGTON 

]  IcChord  AFB.  Port  .Angeles  CGAS. 


:,Ir 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

3.  3303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

enue  Code  of   1954  to  exempt  cer- 

agricultural  aircraft  from  the  air- 

ft  use  tax.  to  provide  for  the  refund 

the  gasoline  tax  to  the  agricultural 

raft   operator   with   the   consent   of 

farmer,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 

led  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

r.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
:e  today  for  appropriate  reference  a 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
1954  to  exempt  certain  agricultural 
rpraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax,  and 
.'ide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  opera- 
wit  h  the  consent  of  the  farmer. 
.  President,  the  legislation  I  offer 
y  would  exempt  from  the  aircraft 
tax  those  aircraft  equipped  for  and 
(lusively  engaged  m  agricultural  air- 


(iVl 


Mr. 


craft  operations  in  accordance  with  the 
provision.-,  of  part  137  of  title  14  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  treat  equitably 
those  crop  dusters  and  other  operators 
engaged  in  agricultural  aviation  with 
respect  t-o  the  payment  of  a  user  tax  that 
pro\-ides  little  direct  benefit  to  them  in 
return. 

Tiie  new  aviation  user  taxes  were  au- 
thorized 111  title  II  of  Public  Law  91-258. 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1970.  This  act  exempts  from  the  7  cents 
per  gallon  tax  any  fuel  used  for  farm- 
mg  purposes.  Section  202(f)  of  the  act — 
Title  II — reads  as  follows: 
Exemption  lor  Farm  use: 

"(1)  Exemption: — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no 
tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this  section  on 
any  liquid  sold  for  use  or  used  on  a  farm 
for  farming  purposes." 

My  bill  would  permit  tho.^e  engaged  in 
agricultural  aviation  to  be  directly  eligi- 
ble for  the  exemption  from  the  7  cents 
per  gallon  fuel  tax  authorized  for  farm- 
ing operations.  The  operator  of  aircraft 
engaged  exclusively  m  agricultural  op- 
erations would  be  treated  a,s  the  opera- 
tor of  the  farm  with  respect  to  the  fuel 
tax,  after  obtaining  the  writteii  con- 
sent of  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  qualify 
the  professional  agricultural  flyer  for  the 
fuel  tax  exemption.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  to  exempt  owiiers  or  operators 
01  farms  from  the  fuel  tax  used  in  agri- 
cultural aviation  while  requiring  the 
profe.ssional  agricultural  aviator  to  pay 
that  tax.  or  obtain  his  fuel  from  the 
farmer  who  contracts  for  his  .services. 

I  believe  the  legislation  I  introduce  to- 
day v%1ll  stimulate  the  development  of 
that  agriciiltural  aviation  system  so  ur- 
gently required  m  our  farming  regions.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  legislation  simi- 
lar to  my  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Louisiana  iMr.  Longi. 

I  sincerelv  hope  that  the  Hou.-e  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  will  consider 
carefully  this  legislation.  The  position  of 
the  professional  agricultural  aviator 
should  not  be  .ieopardized  by  technicali- 
ties when  he  clearly  meets  the  general 
criteria  for  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  the  gasoline  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  tlie  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Record,  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

5.  3303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repref'ntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4493  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (Special  rules  relating  to  tax  on  use 
of  Civil  aircraft  i  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(C)  Exemption  of  Aircraft  Used  in  Agri- 
cultural Operations. — No  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed by  .section  4491  on  the  use  of  any  air- 
craft if  such  aircraft  l.s  equipped  for  and 
e.xclusively  engage  din  agricultural  aircraft 
operations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  part  137  of  title  14  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regularions." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6420(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  farm- 
ing purposes)   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 


end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  section  6427 
(c).  If  (1)  the  use  of  any  liquid  as  a  fuel 
on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes  Is  an  air- 
craft and  by  an  aerial  applicator  who  was  the 
actual  ultmiate  purchaser  thereof,  and  (ii) 
the  owner,  tenant,  or  operator  of  the  farm 
ha.-,  waived  in  wTitlng  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  his 
right  to  any  payment,  credit,  or  refund  un- 
der this  title  with  respect  to  such  liquid, 
then  such  aerial  applicator  shall  be  treated 
as  the  operator  of  the  farm  with  respect  to 
such  liquid." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  of  July  1,  1972. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  3304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  National  Cultural  Park  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

THE  ACRICX.TLTURAI,  HALL  OF  FAME  AKD  NATIONAL 
CTJLTTJRAL    PARK 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  which  would  establish 
the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and  Na- 
tional Center,  located  at  Bonner  Springs, 
Kans.,  as  a  national  cultural  park  within 
our  system  of  national  parks. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and 
National  Center  was  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress  12  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  it  was  intended  that  a  $5  million, 
400  acre  complex  of  10  buildings  would 
house  the  most  comprehensive  collection 
of  agricultural  memorabilia  possible.  The 
Center  was  conceived  as  a  memorial  to 
the  role  which  agriculture  has  had  in 
shaping  the  greatness  of  this  Nation. 

The  Center  was  also  intended  to  be  a 
tribute  to  private  enterprise,  depending 
entirely  on  funds  solicited  from  private 
sources  and  not  from  Government  reve- 
nues. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  the  Center  has 
made  significant  progress,  although  it 
has  been  able  to  achieve  only  part  of  its 
original  goal.  Operating  on  limited  funds, 
it  acquired  275  acres  of  land  12  miles 
west  of  downtown  Kansas  City,  Kans.  On 
that  tract,  two  exhibit  buildings  have 
been  constructed,  and  a  third  is  near- 
ing  completion.  These  buildings  house 
a  fascinating  collection  of  farming  in- 
struments, machinery,  and  literature 
which  graphicf.lly  portray  the  history  of 
agriculture  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  dedicated  work  of 
those  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  Center  deserves  the  attention  and 
praise  of  the  agriculture  community  and 
the  Nation  as  a  "hole  Operating  on  a 
limited  budget,  with  no  relief  expected 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  they  have 
labored  mightily  to  construct  and  ad- 
minister this  monument  to  a  system  of 
agricultural  unpaiar.eled  in  the  world 
today. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate that  th"  Nation  recognize  and  .sup- 
port the  continued  development  of  this 
Center.  It  is  toward  this  end  that  I  in- 
troduce this  bill  today. 

In  1970.  at  its  annual  meeting,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior's  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks.  Historic  Sites,  and 
Buildings  and  Monuments  recommended 
studv  of  the  Center  with  a  view  to.vard 
establisWng  it  as  a  permanent  part  of 
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our  national  park  system.  In  1971.  the 
Board  determined  that  the  Center  met 
the  criteria  for  establishing  it  as  a  na- 
tional cultural  park. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressmen 
Skvbitz  and  Sebelius  of  Kansas.  They 
feel  as  I  do,  that  with  more  and  con- 
tinued funding,  as  well  as  the  expertise 
available  from  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  original  intent  and  goal  of  Congress 
can  be  achieved.  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
President,  the  establishment  of  the  Cen- 
ter as  a  national  cultural  park  will  serve 
to  remind  Americans  of  their  rural  her- 
itage. But  more  importantly,  the  Center 
constitutes  a  symbol  of  our  commitment 
to  a  prosperous  and  secure  future  for 
rural  America,  a  commitment  w'hich  will 
be  felt  not  only  by  those  living  in  rural 
areas,  but  by  all  Americans  as  well. 


By  Mr.  MOSS : 
S.  3305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Fire  Testing  Center,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

NATIONAL     FIRE    TESTING     CENTER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  investigated 
many  nursing  home  fires  in  the  past  9 
years.  Whether  the  loss  of  life  is  great, 
as  in  the  Fitchville  and  Marietta,  Ohio 
fires,  or  whether  no  one  was  even  in- 
jured, as  in  the  fire  at  Atlantic  City,  last 
fall — there  are  the  same  imponderables 
in  all  of  them.  Questions  for  which  we 
have  no  answers  are  brought  up  again 
and  again  in  the  testimony  which  we 
hear. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  know  very  little  about  what  happens 
in  the  course  of  a  major  nursing  home 
fire.  Moreover,  experts  disagee  not  only 
about  what  causes  the  fires,  but  about 
what  procedures  could  be  used  to  limit 
their  spread.  Nor  is  very  much  knovMi 
about  what  gases  are  produced  in  a 
major  fire,  and  even  less  about  the  con- 
sequences of  the  combination  of  gases 
which  might  be  produced. 

Our  research  into  these  matters  has 
been  far  too  slow  and  far  too  inadequate. 
We  should  by  now  have  developed  re- 
liable information  which  can  be  distrib- 
uted to  guide  State  and  local  fire  mar- 
shals as  well  as  nursing  home  providers, 
so  we  can  halt  the  traffic  series  of  nursing 
home  fires  which  checker  each  year's 
calendar. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  accelerate  research  in  the  field  of 
flammability.  The  issues  have  vast  im- 
portance to  consumers  in  general  as  well 
as  to  that  portion  of  our  population 
which  must  live  in  nursing  homes. 

My  bill  amends  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Fire 
Testing  Center.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  such  a  Flam- 
mability Research  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah.  This  is  in  recognition  of 
the  excellent  facilities  and  personnel  lo- 
cated at  that  university  at  the  present 
time. 


I  first  became  fully  acquainted  with 
these  facilities  following  the  September 
15  Salt  Lake  City  nursing  home  fire 
where  six  people  died.  Dr.  Irving  Ein- 
horn,  director  of  the  Flammability  Re- 
search Center  of  the  vmiversity  con- 
ducted a  tour  of  the  burned  out  nurs- 
ing home  for  Utah  State  officials.  I  was 
most  impressed  with  Dr.  Einhorn's  back- 
ground and  abilities.  He  testified  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Long  Term  Care  on 
September  29  of  last  year  and  his  entire 
report  on  the  Salt  Lake  City  fire  is  in- 
cluded in  the  record  of  that  hearing. 

Accordingly,  it  was  no  surprise  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Einhorn  and  his  staff  receive 
numerous  contracts  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  from  NASA,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  a  host  of 
other  Government  agencies  for  research 
in  the  flammability  field. 

What  makes  the  University  of  Utah's 
facility  most  impressive  is  not  only  the 
personnel  of  the  Flammability  Research 
Center  and  their  $2  million  worth  of 
equipment,  but  the  extent  of  the  co- 
operation that  exists  between  the  center 
and  the  university's  schools  of  medicine, 
nursing,  chemistry,  and  engineering. 
Working  together  these  institutions  are 
able  to  study  the  total  effects  of  fire. 

One  of  the  most  important  studies  be- 
ing pursued  is  the  toxicological  effects  of 
fires;  that  is,  the  effects  of  smoke  and 
gases  on  the  human  body.  Although  most 
deaths  in  fires  are  attributed  to  smoke 
inhalation  and  to  carbon  monoxide,  we 
really  are  not  sure  which  gases  and  in 
what  combination  result  in  death.  We 
know  httle  about  the  effect  of  smoke  and 
ca.'^es  on  nerves  and  tis.'^ue.  There  arc 
many  other  such  secrets  and  mysteries 
which  have  gone  unexplained  for  cen- 
turies. 

With  enactment  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing todav.  I  believe  we  can  take 
another  needed  .^tep  to  protect  life  and 
to  make  fire  w  ork  for  man. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  require  the  establishment  of 
standards  related  to  rear-mounted  light- 
ing systems.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

REAR    MOUNTFD    llCilTlNC    SV.STEM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Safety 
Vehicle  Act  of  1966  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  related  to  rear 
mounted  lighting  systems. 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  providing  greater 
protection  for  the  motorist  and  greater 
safety  on  our  highways.  The  bill  calls 
for  tougher  standards  to  meet  a  very 
specific  problem.  A  moimting  tide  of 
opinion  points  to  the  long-overlooked  de- 
ficiency in  automobile  lighting  systems. 
That  deficiency  is  particularly  apparent 
in  rear-mounted  warning  light  systems, 
which  presently  rely  upon  varying  con- 
figurations and  intensity  of  the  same 
color  to  signal  turns  and  stops. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  and  most 
desirable  to  devise  a  better  system:  a  sys- 
tem that  would  apply  other  colors  such 


as  amber  and  green  the  way  our  traffic 
lights  currently  guide  us.  Others  think 
this  possible,  too.  Ralph  Nader,  who  is 
probably  the  incontestable  father  of  the 
vehicular  safely  effort,  has  voiced  his 
concern  in  the  past  over  the  inadequacies 
of  rear-end  Ughting  systems.  Recently  a 
team  of  his  investigators  looked  into  this 
i.^s-ue.  Through  the  Center  for  Auto  Safe- 
ty there  is  now  on  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran.sportation  a  detailed  re- 
port showinq  the  need  for  improved  rear- 
end  lighting  systems.  That  report  calls 
for  amendments  to  the  proposed  lighting 
standard— standard  108— to  allow  for 
testing  and  adoption  of  color  coding  or 
a  red,  amber,  or  green  trilight  system. 
This  study  concludes  on  this  emphatic 
note: 

Automotive  technology  has  increased  far 
enough  .  .  .  for  cautionary  lights  to  be  In- 
stalled on  every  motor  vehicle.  Researchers 
have  found  that  color  codiiig  is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  communicating  this  in- 
formation. It  is  the  method  that  result;  In 
the  shortest  response  time  and  the  least 
amount  of  confusion.  Must  the  motoring 
public  wait  another  fifty  years  while  count- 
less mure  people  are  maimed  and  killed,  be- 
fore the  superior  tri-light  system  1^  stand- 
ardized? Based  on  the  evidence  cited  in  tliis 
report,  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  adamantly 
recommends  the  trl-llght  system,  and  urges 
its  adoption  by  January  1st,  1974. 

Le-ss  anyone  think  this  is  a  minor  safe- 
ty problem,  let  me  touch  quickly  on  a  few 
facts. 

First.  Rear-end  collisions  now  run  in 
the  range  of  4  to  5  million  accidents  a 
year  according  to  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil figures. 

Second.  Rear  cnders  account  for  at 
least  one-fourth  of  all  accidents.  This 
pattern  lias  been  consistent  for  the  past 
decade,  but  some  analysts  call  these  fig- 
ures conservative  and  say  that  for  acci- 
dents involving  more  than  one  car,  the 
rear-enders  may  represent  50  percent  of 
the  toll. 

Third.  Discounting  accidents  that  in- 
volve a  single  vehicle,  the  rear-end  col- 
lision causes  10  percent  of  the  traffic 
deaths  and  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  injury  ca.ses.  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil figures  show  that  for  1970.  26  percent 
01  the  crash  in.unies  resulted  from  rear- 
end  collisions. 

Fourth.  Before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  last  March.  Dr.  William  Had- 
don.  Jr.,  President  of  the  IiLsurance  Iik.li- 
tute  for  Highway  Safety,  cited  a  national 
sample  of  13.000  closed  property  damage 
liability  claims  handled  by  one  major 
underwriter  in  which  46  percent  of  the 
claims  were  traceable  to  rear-end  colli- 
sions. 

Fifth.  The  property  losses  are  stagger- 
ing. They  run  into  the  billions,  perhaps  $5 
billion  or  more  considering  the  los.«es  in 
claims  which  do  not  show  up  as  officially 
reported  accidents. 

I  have  grov^-n  disturt>ed  by  the  repeated 
delays  in  the  issuance  of  a  revised  stand- 
ard 108.  This  should  have  been  available 
to  the  public  some  18  months  ago.  and  I 
have  grown  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  significance  of  this  i.ssue  as  point-ed 
out  by  the  Center  studj'. 

The  trilight  concept  is  not  new.  but 
like  many  other  good  safety  features  that 
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the  industry  has  been  slow  to  embrace. 
this  one  has  been  long  resisted  and  talked 
down  by  the  major  producers.  I  like  to 
tliink  of  a  trllight  system  as  an  early 
w  a,ming  system.  The  genius  of  the  idea  is 
tlat  everj-  alert  driver  knows  exactly 
wiat  the  driver  immediately  ahead  is 
d^ing.  With  the  trilight  or  early  warning 
stem  each  car  makes  a  specific  signal 
the  car  following  well  before  the  driver 
the  first  car  actually  touches  his  brake 
p4dal.  This  vital  signal  is  applied  by  an 
aiibler  light,  which  flashes  on  the  instant 
accelerator  Is  released.  Hence  the 
f  warning. 
I  am  also  spurred  to  further  action  be- 
I  am  aware  that  General  Motors  is 
u^ing  early  warning  devices  to  safeguard 
own  drivers  who  are  running  emission 
ctjntrol  test  cars  on  the  company's  heav- 
guarded  Michigan  proving  grounds, 
application  of  the  trilight  system  in- 
dlfcates  much  more  than  a  testing  of  the 
warning  concept.  For  the  systems 
wliich  have  been  rigged  on  the  emission 
control  test  cars  imply  a  solid  endorse- 
mt  of  the  whole  concept, 
[f  early  warning  is  needed  to  protect 
drivers,  then  why  is  it  not  good 
er^ugh  for  the  motoring  public?  Mr. 
,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
report  of  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety 
trilight  systems  and  the  text  of  the 
islation  I  have  just  introduced  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
re  Dort  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  3306 
3e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
rescntativea    of    the    United    States    of 
r^erica   in    Congress    assembled.   That    (a) 
tion  103  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vefclcle  Safety  Act  of  1966   (15  U.S.C.   1392) 
amended   by   adding   at   the   end   thereof 
J  following;    "(1)    the   Secretary  shall,  as 
n  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
nt  of  this  section,  prescribe  such  stand- 
under  this  section  as  may  be  necessary 
Insure  that   motor  vehicles  be  equipped 
;h  rear  mounted  Ughtlag  systems  as  fol- 
( 1 )  with  a  green  light  when  the  motor 
vefclcle  is  moving  forward  under  power  from 
engine,    i2)    with   an  amber  light   when 
motor    vehicle    Is    moving    forward    or 
ng  and   idling,  but   not  under  power 
fr(lm  its  engine,   (3)    with  a  flashing  amber 
when  the  vehicle  Is  turning.   (4)   with 
ed  light  when  the  motor  vehicle  is  being 
braked  through  the  use  of  Its  braking  sys- 
,  (5)   such  green  and  amber  lights  shall 
be  Illuminated  simultaneously  nor  shall 
be  Illuminated  when  the  red  lights  are 
imlnated,  but  either  green  or  amber  lights 
shjill  be  Illuminated  when  the  red  lights  are 
Illuminated,  and  (6)   such  other  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  such  motor  vehicle 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary." 
b)   The   amendment  made   by   this   sub- 
ion  shall  take  effect  no  later  than  Au- 
15,  1973. 
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Centeb  for  Auto  S.\FrTv, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  30,  1972. 
N.iJrioNAi.  Highway  Traffic  Saftty  Adminis- 

TKATlOyt, 

Wkskington,  D.C. 

Rei  Petition  for  Rtilemaking — A  proposal  to 
amend  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standard  108,  Lamps.  Reflective  Devices, 
and  Associated  Equipment. 
3eab  Sir:  Enclosed  are  two  copies  of  a  petl- 
tlcn  for  rulemaking,  filed  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tic  n  553.31  of  the  rules  of  the  National  High- 
wty  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (49  CFR 
6ai.3I).  "Petitions  for  Rulemaking." 


The  Center  for  Auto  Safety  seeks  an 
amendment  to  FMVSS  108  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  present  rear  Ughtln;?  system 
be  changed  to  a  trl-Ught  system.  A  trl-light 
system  exhibits  a  green  light  when  there  is 
accelerator  pedal  actuation,  a  steady  amber 


unacceptable  glare.  "It  Is  believed  that  in- 
tensity  differences  for  coding  brake  lights 
have  been  carried  as  far  as  public  acceptance 
of  annoying  glare  will  allow."  (UCLA  Con- 
tract Report) 

These    changes    of    intensity    also    might 


light   when   there   Is  neither   accelerator   or      have   detrimental   effects  of  the  Dercentlon 


brake  pedal  application,  a  flashing  amber 
light  to  signal  a  turn,  and  a  red  light  when 
the  brakes  are  applied. 

We  believe  this  proposed  amendment  is 
practicable  and  meets  the  need  for  motor 
vehicle  safety.  We  look  forward  to  your  re- 
sponse, 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MiCHEXLE   KiMAN, 

Intern. 
N.  Lowell  Dodge, 

Director. 
Bernard  P.  OMeara, 

Staff  Member. 

Petiticn  for  Rllemaking 
A  proposal  to  amend  FMVSS  108  to  require 
incorporation  of  a  trl-light   rear  lighting 
system 

INTRODUCTION 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech 
given  by  Vincent  J  E.sposlto,  Highway  Safety 
Research  Engineer,  and  Dr.  Robert  Knaff. 
Leader  Task  Force  Number  1,  both  of  NHTSA. 
entitled,  "Progress  in  Vehicle  Rear  Lighting 
Research".  "The  fundamental  pv.rpose  of  rear 
signalling  systems  Is  of  course  to  convey,  in 
an  efficient  manner  that  information  about 
presence,  status,  and  future  status."  The 
present  rear  lighting  system  simply  does  not 
fulfill  these  standards. 

The  tri-Ught  system  however,  has  been 
found  to  be  far  superior  In  conveying  rele- 
vant Information.  It  is  efficient  In  the  sense 
that  It  conveys  this  Information  In  the  for- 
mat that  results  in  a  much  shorter  response 
time,  and  relates  messages  of  presence. 
status,  and  future  status  with  the  least 
amount  of  ambiguity  and  co:ifuslon. 

I.   THE   PRESET    REAR    UCHTING    SYSTEM INTEN- 
SITY   CODING 

The  main  objection  to  Intensity  coding  is 
its  unreliability  in  detection  in  normal  and 
especially  emergency  conditions.  Intensity 
values  fluctuate  greatly  in  different  condi- 
tions. It  is  well  known  that  Intensity  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  .;quare  of  the  dis- 
tance from  a  light  source,  (doubling  the  dis- 
tance, quarters  the  intensity).  Therefore,  a 
distance  braking  light  may  be  perceived  as  a 
presence  light.  Voltage  also  varies  greatly. 
Lamps  may  have  light  output  variations  of 
i^  lO^n  due  to  voltage  regtilator  variations 
alone.  (  Noch,  Dunlop,  Finch,  1966)  Tolerance 
variations  in  certain  elements  for  example 
candle  power  of  bulbs  and  resistance  at  con- 
tacts, also  vary  the  Intensity  values.  (Sys- 
tems Associates.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Rear  Lighting  Contract  Report.  Section 
4-20) 

Other  variables  Including  corrosion  of 
lenses  and  reflective  parts;  wet.  dry  and  dusty 
conditions:  dirt  on  lenses;  background  lumi- 
nescence; and  atmospheric  conditions  such 
as  fog,  all  alter  the  values  of  the  brightness 
perceived  by  the  drivers.  "It  should  be  noted 
that  the  differences  of  intensity  is  (sic)  not 
a  desirable  means  of  differentiating  between 
signals  unless  the  signals  are  always  seen 
under  the  same  conditions  of  distance,  at- 
mosphere and  background  luminescence  be- 
cause changes  in  these  conditions  may  easily 
obscure  differences  in  Intensity."  ("U.S. 
Standards  for  Colors  of  Signal  Lights"  Hand- 
book 95,  pg.  24).  The  DOT  contract  report 
done  by  UCLA  states  that  the  factors  affect- 
ing rear  lights  that  are  mentioned  above, 
"drastically  reduce  the  perceived  intensity 
ratios". 

Increasing  the  overall  Intensity  wUl  not 
help,  because  of  the  design  of  the  lenses. 
The  present  lenses  diffuse  the  light  In  such 
a  way  that  increased  intensity  will  produce 


capabilities  of  the  driver.  Looking  at  the 
same  intensity  level  for  long  periods  of  time 
creates  an  equilibrium. 

"Their  [the  drivers']  sensitivity  can  tem- 
porarily drop  to  zero  If  sudden  changes  la 
luminescence  occur,  and  It  takes  from  sev- 
eral seconds  to  many  minutes  before  the 
receptors  are  adapted  to  the  new  level." 
(Judd,  Color  in  Business,  Science  and  In- 
dustry) 

While  this  phenomenon  may  not  occur  on 
a  lighted  freeway  or  city  street,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  It  may  affect  driving  on  a 
rural  road. 

The  drawbacks  of  Intensity  coding  become 
highly  consequential  In  more  crucial  situa- 
tions. Upon  first  sighting  a  car — either  when 
making  a  turn,  or  In  the  coupling  process 
(when  an  Isolated  car  encounters  other 
cars ) .  or  If  the  driver  Is  not  paying  attention 
to  the  preceding  cars — It  is  of  great  Impor- 
tance that  the  preceding  cars'  mode  (braking, 
accelerating  or  coasting)  be  clearly  commu- 
nicated in  the  least  amount  of  time.  Cur- 
rently, when  a  driver  is  In  these  situations, 
when  he  does  not  see  the  change  In  Inten- 
sity, it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  be  certain  of 
the  status  of  the  car  ahead.  This  fact  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  DOT  contract  reports  on  rear 
lighting: 

"However,  an  indicator  of  state  of  car.  In- 
tensity coding  Is  relatively  uneffectlve  .  .  . 
UjKin  first  sighting  a  car.  an  oncoming  driver 
may  have  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  car  Is  braking."  (Bolt,  Berenek 
and  Newman,  pg.  103) 

"If  a  driver  Is  not  paying  attention  to  the 
lights  at  the  moment  of  Intensification  he 
may  find  It  difficult  to  tell  at  which  level  of 
Intensity  they  are  operating."  (Century  Re- 
ports, pg.  62) 

"But  If  the  Intensity  must  be  judged  In 
Isolation.  In  the  absence  of  observed  abrupt 
change,  or  without  reference  lights  for  com- 
parison. Judgment  may  be  delayed  or  made 
impossible."  (Century,  pg.  69) 

Reference  lights,  as  In  a  red-red  system, 
(a  constant  red  presence  light  and  a  sepa- 
rate, high  intensity  red  brake  light),  might 
improve  brake  light  recognition,  yet  this 
means  that  a  presence  light  will  have  to  be 
of  a  minimum  Intensity  for  comparison 
purposes.  But.  minimal  Intensity  will  not  give 
the  driver  optimal  warning  of  preceding 
drivers  because  the  lower  candle  power  will 
greatly  reduce  the  distance  the  light  pene- 
trates. However,  the  presence  light  In  the  tri- 
Ught  system,  can  have  a  much  greater  inten- 
sity because  the  coding  variable  will  not  be 
solely  dependent  on  a  change  of  intensity. 
The  superiority  of  the  trl-light  system  over 
the  red-red  system  wlU  be  dlsctissed  more 
fully  In  later  sections. 

As  the  result  of  the  aforementioned  facts, 
it  Is  clear  that  Intensity  coding  Is  not  an 
efficient  means  of  relaying  Information.  This 
method  offers  a  far  lesser  degree  of  safety 
than  other  coding  systems,  such  as  color, 
which  will  be  discussed  In  subsequent 
sections. 

n.     COLOR     CODING 

Color  coding  Is  the  use  of  lights  of  dif- 
ferent colors  to  signify  different  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  driver.  This  method  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  dynamic  and  efficient 
format  to  express  rear  lighting  Information. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  con- 
trsicted  eight  (8)  facilities  to  do  research 
on  rear  lighting  systems.  All  of  the  research 
groups  recognize  the  distinct  advantages  of 
color  coding. 

Ohio  State  University  (OSU) :  All  (of  their 
experimental  systems,  each  of  which  utilize 
color  coding)    In  general  proved  to  be  su- 
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perlor  to  the  conventional  system.  (OSU,  pg. 

90) 

Bolt,  Berenek  and  Newman  (BBN) :  Color 
coding  Is  superior  In  2  ways:  1)  fewer  con- 
fusions between  running  and  brake  lights 
are  made,  and  2)  significant  decreases  In  the 
time  required  to  react  to  the  stopping  of  a 
leading  car  have  been  found.  (BBN,  pg.  102) 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  (UCB) : 
It  Is  recognized  however,  that  coding  can  be 
enhanced  by  the  use  of  color  In  the  lighting 
system. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
(UCLA;  two  reports:  #1  and  #2) ;  Strong 
consideration  should  be  given  to  having  the 
brake  light  a  different  color  from  the  direc- 
tional and  running  lights.  (UCLA  #1,  pg.  79) 

Systems  Associates  (S.A.)  :  The  optical 
characteristics  of  the  eye  and  the  light  situ- 
ation are  such  that  appropriate  changes  In 
lighting  color  may  be  used  to  Improve  the 
maximal  range  of  perception,  as  well  as  the 
recognition  of  signal  data.  (SA,  4-18) 

Century  Research  Group  (CRQ) :  Color 
coding  Is  Included  In  their  proposals  for  fu- 
ture research. 

Michigan  State  University-Highway  Safety 
Research  Institute  (HSRI) :  Overall,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  improvements  were  found 
in  a  system  which  employed  complete  func- 
tional separation  and  color  coding.  .  .  .  The 
studies  carried  out  in  this  program  have  also 
consistently  found  such  a  system  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  others. 

The  statements  and  experimental  results 
of  these  contractors  should  certainly  be 
strongly  considered  in  formulating  a  rear 
lighting  standard.  These  research  groups 
have  been  studying  the  problems  of  rear 
lighting  for  five  years,  and  the  distinct  ad- 
vantages of  color  coding  have  been  sub- 
stantiated (experimental  evidence  In  follow- 
ing sections).  There  should  be  no  extra  time 
delay  before  Instituting  these  long  needed 
safety  features. 

Other  groups  have  also  realized  that  color 
coding  is  a  major  step  in  improving  the  rear 
lighting  display :  Together  these  studies  sug- 
gest that  color  coding  In  addition  to  the 
intensity  coding  now  used,  can  be  a  signifi- 
cant aid  In  deciding  quickly  how  to  react 
to  the  action  of  a  lead  car.  (AMA  Vehicle 
Lighting  Committee) 

The  niumlnating  Engineers  Society  Com- 
mittee on  Motor  Vehicle  (Exterior)  Lighting, 
suggested  in  1964  that  yellow  turn  signals  be 
used  to  contrast  with  the  red  brake  lights. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety, 
dated  December  14,  1971,  written  by  Deputy 
Traffic  Engineer  Herbert  Keengan,  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  Authority  indicated  their 
interest  In  color  coding  to  indicated  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Members  of  the  NHTSA 
staff  have  praised  color  coding:  .  .  .  color 
coding  of  lighting  signals  can  Improve  de- 
tection and  reaction  times.  (Vincent  J. 
Esposlto,  Jr.  and  Dr.  Robert  Knoff,  NHTSA, 
speech  at  a  fog  conference) 

Ford  President,  Lee  A.  lacocca,  also  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  change  to  a  color  coded 
system:  I  think  we  have  to  make  a  big  giant 
step  in  the  area  of  lighting  and  signaling. 
We've  had  months,  years  of  conversations 
on  mixing  lights — you  know,  green  for  "go" 
and  red  for  "stop."  ("What  You  WUl  Pay  for 
Safer  Cars  of  the  Future,"  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  3/8/71,  pg.  35) 

Safety  Committee  of  Virginia  has  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  the  trl-light  system. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Assembly  passed  a  bill 
In  February  1969,  requesting  Congress  to 
Institute  trl-light.  The  vote  was  45-6.  In 
fact,  on  May  11,  1971,  Congressman  John 
Myers  of  Indiana,  with  co-sponsors  Burke 
(Mass.),  Halpern  (N.Y.),  Gibbons  (Fla.), 
Morse  (Mass.),  Charles  Wilson  (Calif.),  and 
Robinson  (Va.)  proposed  HJl.  8295,  requir- 
ing the  trl-Ught  system  In  all  cars  after  1973. 
This  bill  Is  awaiting  action  in  the  Committee 
of  Commerce  and  Finance. 


One  of  the  best  testaments  to  the  value 
of  the  trl-Ught  system  is  the  Incorporation 
of  the  trl-Ught  system  In  the  description 
of  all  of  the  proposed  Experimental  Safety 
Vehicle  Cars  that  have  been  submitted  to 
DOT.  The  exception  Is  the  AMF  ESV,  whose 
designers  endorse  color  coding  by  the  use  of 
a  green-red  svstem.  The  New  York  Safety 
Car,  Falrchlld-HUler.  Battelle,  Dlgltek,  and 
even  the  Florida  State  University  "Car  of 
the  Future."  all  Incorporate  the  trl-Ught 
system.  This  Is  further  evidence  that  It  Is  a 
superior  system  of  Intercar  communication. 

The  reason  that  all  of  these  groups  have 
recommended  the  tri-Ught  system  is  because 
of  its  compelling  advantages.  These  advan- 
tages and  the  experimental  evidence  to  sup- 
port color  coding  will  be  discussed  In  the 
following  sections. 

ni.  CONFUSION 

The  main  objection  to  the  trl-Ught  system 
or  color  coded  systems  In  general,  (as  sub- 
mitted to  Etocket  69-19),  is  that  a  system 
with  multicolored  lights  Is  confusing;  how- 
ever, none  of  these  claims  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. Even  Dougltis  Toms,  Chief  Ad- 
ministrator of  NHTSA.  stated  .  .  .  "and  now 
I  have  concluded  It  is  too  confusing  ...  we 
will  not  go  to  multicolor  lights  and  we  are 
opposing  Inventors  of  this  system."  (Bob 
Irvln's  Column.  Detroit  News,  9/28/71). 
When  later  asked  to  give  the  basis  for  this 
claim,  Mr.  Toms  stated  that  It  was  his  per- 
sonal opinion  based  on  a  few  driving  ex- 
periences at  the  G.M.  test  track.  He  did  not 
cite  any  experiments  which  support  his 
opinion. 

There  are.  however,  much  data  to  show 
that  the  present  system  Is  confusing,  am- 
biguous, and  can  result  In  mistakes  or  no 
response  at  all.  In  a  test  done  by  OSU,  there 
were  11.65%  Incorrect  responses  for  the  pres- 
ent system  compared  to  0%  Incorrect  re- 
sponses for  the  trl-Ught  system  (OSU,  table 
5.7).  In  an  experiment  done  by  UCLA,  with 
the  present  system,  44  signals  were  missed. 
24  were  ambiguous,  and  only  4  were  correct 
(UCLA  2,  pg.  6,  fig.  3).  The  results  of  an 
experiment  done  at  HSRI  show  that  there 
were  40  errors  in  the  present  system  and  only 
3  In  a  color  coded  system  with  a  green  pres- 
ence light,  amber  turn  signals,  and  a  red 
brake  light,  (This  is  known  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  report  as  a  complete  color  coded 
system.)  There  Is  clearly  significantly  great- 
er confusion  with  the  present  system. 

The  crash  statistics  also  show  that  there 
Is  definitely  a  great  amount  of  confusion 
In  determining  a  stop  light  from  a  presence 
light.  In  a  study  of  whiplash  patients  by  Dr. 
Richard  D.  Worsham  ("Acute  Spralia  of  the 
Cervical  Spine."  Southern  Medical  Journad, 
56  (3);  252-256,  March  1963)  70%  of  the 
patients  had  stopped  for  a  traffic  light  or  a 
stop  sign  and  another  vehicle  collided  with 
them  from  the  rear.  On  a  national  scale.  In 
1970,  4.4%  of  all  crashes  Involved  a  rear 
end  crash  at  an  Intersection  with  one  car 
stopped.  3.4%  vrtth  one  car  turning  and  one 
going  straight,  and  10.4%  at  a  non-lntersec- 
tlon  with  one  car  stopped.  Therefore,  the 
confusion  as  to  the  mode  of  the  preceding 
vehicle  (stopped  or  turning  or  accelerating) 
contributed  to  some  18.2%  of  all  crashes 
In  1970,  or  some  2,912.000  crashes  (Accident 
Facts,  1971,  pg.  46,  47,  National  Safety 
Council).  These  statistics  show  the  dis- 
astrous margin  of  error  resulting  from  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  rear  lights  to  signal  the 
preceding  drivers'  actions. 

One  of  the  most  hazardous  driving  con- 
ditions, when  a  rear  light  system  Is  of  cru- 
cial Importance,  Is  In  the  coupling  process 
(when  an  Isolated  car  first  comes  upon  other 
vehicles) .  In  that  second  when  a  driver  con- 
fronts another  car.  for  example,  turning  a 
comer,  or  when  driving  In  fog  and  sudderUy 
sighting  a  vehicle  ahead,  the  mode  of  the 
preceding  cars  must  be  Instantaneously 
communicated  so  that  proper  defense   ac- 


tions can  be  initiated  Kenneth  Perchanok 
delivered  a  paper  on  his  fog  studies  to  the 
2nd  Annual  Symposium  on  Vision  and  Driv- 
ing, (Berkeley.  Calif..  July  8-10,  1969).  The 
author  found  that  the  iwlated  cars  were 
going  at  faster  rates  of  speed  than  coupled 
cars.  The  necessity  for  an  instantaneously 
recognizable  system  is  even  mere  needed  in 
this  unsafe  condition  when  cars  maintain 
high  speeds  in  areas  of  low  visibility.  Iheo- 
bald  and  Tamburrl  found  tliat  lor  crashes 
occurlng  in  fog,  when  long  distance  visibility 
IS  impossible,  there  was  a  much  greater 
chance  of  4  or  more  cars  being  involved 
In  a  single  crash.  Thus,  the  lives  of  more 
people  are  endangered.  One  can  see  the 
absolute  need  to  employ  that  system  in  which 
mode  recognition  is  the  most  clear.  One 
can  also  see  the  need  for  a  dual  intensity 
system  in  these  conditions,  to  Increase  the 
sighting  distance  during  atmospheric  con- 
ditions of  low  visibility  by  increasing  the 
intensity. 

"In  the  case  of  vehicle  rear  lighting 
studies,  the  coupling  process  appears  to  be 
such  an  area  (one  in  which  an  attack  on  a 
specific  problem  can  Improve  the  situation) 
for  It  Is  the  portion  of  the  driving  taak  that 
places  the  most  unique  and  critical  demai.ds 
on  vehicle  rear  lighting  systems."  (UCLA 
~2.  pg,  Al,  Working  Notes,  "The  Driving 
Ta^k,"  2nd  Annual  Human  Factors  Work- 
shop,   Highway    Research    Board,    1/12  69). 

A  red-red  system  has  been  proposed  to 
help  eliminate  this  shortcoming  in  the  rear 
light  array  (description  in  section  on  inten- 
sity coding).  This  is  a  definite  Improvement, 
but  is  by  no  means  the  optimal  system  given 
the  present  state  of  the  art, 

"Confusion  errors  (I.e.  whether  a  brake 
light  Is  called  a  running  light  or  vice  versa) 
are  reduced  with  the  Introduction  of  a 
double  red  system  and  are  reduced  even  fur- 
ther with  a  color  change  svstem.  '  (OSU.  pg. 
85) 

This  conc'.u.=lon  Is  based  on  experlmenta 
done  by  the  Ohio  State  group.  UCLA  found 
that  a  double  red  system  still  had  a  10% 
incorrect  response  rate  using  the  Research 
Experiment  film  technique  (UCLA  r2.  pg  4, 
fig.  2).  In  an  analysis  l«;hnlque  study  also 
done  by  UCLA,  where  the  signals  were  evalu- 
ated by  the  use  of  a  computer  s-ilely  on  the 
message  transmitted,  a  horizontal  red-red 
system  h,ad  69'~'r  correct  responses,  a;;d  a 
vertical  red-red  system  only  55%  correct. 

The  confusion  factor  in  the  trl-light  sys- 
tem will  be  greatly  reduced  not  only  because 
of  color  coding,  but  also  because  of  the 
specific  colors  used — red,  yellow,  green — 
colors  already  a  popular  stereotype.  BBN 
suggests  that  one  employ  a  "deeply  en- 
grained stereotypic  system."  OSU  states  that: 
Any  new  system  must  be  instantly  under- 
standable. Since  each  driver  cannot  person- 
ally be  educated  to  system  changes,  the 
driver  must  have  a  natural  response  to  the 
new  information  that  is  presented  to  him 
with  whatever  new  presentation  codes  are 
used. 

The  general  populus  is  already  educated  to 
the  red-yellow-green  system,  because  of  the 
use  of  these  colors  In  traffic  signals.  BBN 
states  that  the  simplest  sy.'^tem  is  the  best, 
and  a  red-yellow-green  system  is  good  be- 
cause it  is  a  "matter  of  conditioning." 

A  green  signal  will  indicate  that  a  car  Is 
going,  but  not  that  the  preceding  car  Is 
necessarily  going  at  a  faster  rate  of  ppeed 
than  the  following  car.  The  driver  will  still 
have  to  exercise  caution  when  a  vehicle  ahead 
displays  a  green  light.  Just  as  a  driver  must 
exercise  caution  when  going  through  an  In- 
tersection when  the  traffic  signal  is  green — 
he  must  look  for  turning  cars,  pedestrians, 
speed  of  the  preceding  cars,  and  traffic 
signs.  The  green  light  does  not  In  any  sense 
mean  "go  man,  go."  as  some  have  stated. 

Another  argument  against  the  tri-light 
Is  that  during  the  changeover  periods,  con- 
fusion will  occur  due  to  the  use  of  both  old 
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i  nd  new  systems  on  the  road  at  the  same 
lime.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  prove  this, 
yet  again,  there  is  evidence  to  the  con- 
irary.  In  1967  at  the  GM  Proving  Grounds, 
lests  were  done  with  both  systems  operating 
100  cars  total).  The  results  of  541  ques- 
tionnaires showed  that:  There  was  no  slg- 
i.ificant  confusion  due  to  the  two  (2)  dlf- 
ierent  tail  lights  systems  operating  simul- 
•aneously  on  the  Proving  Grounds  (OM  Test 
1  Leport  PG-23062,  4/5  67 )  HSRI  reports  that : 
U  should  be  noted  that  any  of  those  three 
steps  (stop  light  separate,  complete  func- 
tlon=il  separation,  or  functional  separation 
with  color  coding  I  would  be  entirely  snynon- 
\mous  with  present  rear  lighting  systems 
that  are  now  found  on  vehicles  either  in  the 
U.S.  or  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  {HSRI, 
qg-  227) 

An  argument  sometimes  raised  against  the 
■i-;ight  system  Is  that  the  driver  will  have 
riore   decisions    to   make.    i.e..    whether   the 
f  receding  car  with  a  red  light  showing  was 
in  old  c:ir  with  a  running  light,  an  old  car 
th  a  brake  light,  or  a  new  car  with  a  brake 
ght.  With  the  new  system,  because  of  its 
.•ridarci    placement    of    lamps    and    color 
ange  before  brake  application,  a  br.ike  light 
1  a  new  car  will  be  easily  recognizable  as 
le.  and  a  low  red  light  wr.l  never  be  mls- 
.keu  for  a  running  light  on  an  o'd  car.  The 
eeent  system  wi'.i  still  be  as  confusing  as 
is  :inw.  There  will  not  be  anv  new  decl- 
I'li.--  required  If  the  trl-light  system  Is  in- 
duced. 

.■\  study  that  Is  of  utmost  Importance  Is 
'^  that  is  an  alcohol  study  done  at  HSRI, 
niparing  the  effects  of  the  present  sys- 
m  I  No.  n  with  a  red-yellow-green  system 
th  complete  function  and  color  ^^epara-ion 
i~'  8>.  on  subjects  with  moderate  alcohol 
::sum.ptlon,  (Dose  1:  each  driver  and  pas- 
iger  were  given,  orange  Juice  m  mllli- 
frs  equal  to  1,5  .\  body  weight  in  pounds, 
se  2:  T\\e  driver  was  given  the  same  as 
56  1 — no  alcohol  for  safety,  for  the  pa?;en- 
r  alccho!  content  of  .35  m'l,  x  body  weight) 
r-  will  also  be  no'ed  that  there  were  con- 
lerably  fewer  signals  ml.^sed  !!'.  svs'em  No.  8 
both  dose  conditions  compared  with  sys- 
n  No.  I.  This  difference  was  highly  sig- 
leant   statistically.    (HSRI,   pg.   48). 
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Since  the  first  priority  of  NHSTA  i.=;  to  alle- 
vli.te    the    Incidence    of    crashes    Involving 
drlink    drivers,    they   should    do    everything 
.slble   to   design    vehicles   to   provide    the 
rhest  degree  of  safety  against  this  hazard; 
i  a  red-vello-.v-green  system  distlnctlv  aids 
;    drunken    driver    In    distinguishing    the 
e  of  the  preceding  car, 

IV.    RESPONSE    TIME 

Vnother  compelling  advantage  of  the  trl- 
light  system  is  that  It  decrease.-^  the  response 
irie,  which  Is  the  time  the  driver  takes  to 
■pond  to  a  signal.  Because  of  today's  high 
ed  and  high  density  trafUc.  It  is  of  crucial 
Dortance  to  Institute  a  rear  lighting  svs- 
\  tiiat  will  enable  drivers  to  respond  the 
test.   Decreasing   respon.se    time    by   even 
ths  of  a  second  meaiis  a  decrea.5e  in  stop- 
I  g   distance   of  several   car  lengths   while 
.•ellng  at  65  m.iles  per  hour — 95  feet  per 
jnd.  The   tri-Ught   system   also   Increases 
following     stability     and     traffic     flow 
lough  the  decreased  response  time  and  the 
1  dltlon  of  the  amber  deceleration  light. 
I'here    have    been    differing    experiments 
:  le  by  the  contract-ors  on  the  trl-Ught  and 


other  color  coded  system  that  show  the  vast 
improvements  of  these  systems  over  the  con- 
ventional system. 

OSU  foiuid  that   the  gas   pedal   response 
time   (a  measure  of  the  arousability  of  the 
signal)  In  the  daytime  in  a  brake  maneuver, 
was  68  ;  of  the  time  required  for  the  present 
system.  It  took  2.33  seconds  with  the  con- 
ventional system  and  only  1.45  seconds  with 
the  trl-light.  At  65  miles  per  hour,  this  dif- 
ference   means   a    saving    of   65    feet — more 
than  four  car  lengths  using  15  feet  as  a  car 
■length.  The  response  time  for  the  coasting 
maneuver  was  4.34  seconds  for  the  conven- 
tional system  and  2  89  seconds  for  the  trl- 
Ught   system — a   difference   of    1.45    seconds 
which  means  a  saving  of   138  feet — almost 
ten  car  lengths.  (OSU,  pg.  53).  At  night,  the 
response  times  for  brakin:;  were  1.02  sec.  for 
the   tri-light   system   and    1.04   sec.   for   the 
present  system,  but  In  the  coasting  maneu- 
ver, the  3,5  sec.  for  the  conventional  was  re- 
duced to  0.75  sec.  for  the  trl-light  system — 
a   79^>    reduction.   In   this   case,   the   driver 
would  know  the  mode  of  the  preceding  car 
some  262  feet  sooner  If  traveling  at  65  m.p.h. 
These    tests   comparing   the   trl-light   sys- 
tem to  the  conventional  system  are  very  ex- 
plicit In  their  results — the  tri-light  system 
is  far  superior  in  decreasing  response  time. 
The  following  tests  were  done  with  the  pres- 
ent  system   and   color  coded  systems    (red- 
green     and     red-yellow-green)     These    testa 
would  probably  show  less  of  a  reduction  than 
the  tri-light  because  they  lack  a  deceleration 
light  (explained  in  the  section  on  additional 
information)    yet   the  data  do   indicate   the 
superiority  of  color  coding  in  reducing  re- 
spon.se  time. 

UCLA  tested  a  green-red  system-system 
"A",  with  a  conventional  system-system  "C". 
When  measuring  the  average  time  taken  to 
release  the  gas  pedal  after  sighting  a  sig- 
nal, system  -'A"  rated  2  (from  1-2  .sec,  re- 
sponse time),  system  "C"  was  rated  3  'from 
2-3  sec.  response  time) .  The  ratines  for  brake 
pedal  actuation  were  3  for  system  "A"  (3-4 
sec.  response  time) ,  and  4  for  system  "C"  (4-5 
sec.  response  time).   (UCLA  ^1,  pg.  71.). 

The  AMA  Vehicle  Lighting  Committee 
compared  a  green-red  to  a  conventional  sys- 
tem and  found  that  there  was  a  0.2  second 
difference  i20  feet  at  65  m.p.h.) 

The  results  of  HSRI  tests  are  shown  be- 
low, comparing  conventional  system  (ri), 
with  color  coded,  red-yellow-green  system 
( =-8 ) . 

GEOMETRIC  MEAN  OF  THE  RESPONSE  TIME  (SECONDS) 


System 


Turn-         Stop- 
Turn       Stop  stop  turn 


Mean 


1.277     1.067 
1.188     1.011 
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.945    1.032 


11.446 
1.027 


'  Present  system. 

•Color  coded  system 

Using  the  Newman-Keules  Test  (a  test 
for  statistical  significance)  they  found  that 
system  ~  8  was  significantly  better  than 
system  j*  1  In  the  turn,  turn-stop,  and  stop- 
turn  modes.  Notice  the  extremely  large  dif- 
ference in  the  stop-turn  task  results. 

Some  experiments  also  compared  the  color 
coded  systems  with  the  red-red  system.  In 
OSU  experiments,  comparing  response  time 
variaiice  versus  the  signal,  the  conventional 
was  0,8  seconds,  and  a  color  change  system 
was  0,3  seconds, 

■  The  response  time  Is  decrea.sed  when  the 
conventional  Is  replaced  by  a  double  red 
svstem.  and  Is  decreased  further  when  a 
colcir  change  system  Is  substituted  for  a 
double-red  sytem."  OSU,  pg.   85) 

In  AMA  testing,  the  rating  of  the  respotise 
time  of  eight  different  systems  on  a  scale 
irom  one  to  eight  (one  being  the  shortest 
response  time),  the  conventional  system 
was    rated    eight,    the    red-red    svstem    was 


rated  4.5,  and  the  green-red  system  was 
rated  first  with  a  0.88  response  time.  Test- 
ing done  by  Rudolph  Mortimer  of  HSRi 
showed  that  for  city  driving,  the  mean  re- 
sponse time  difference  between  a  red-red 
system  and  a  complete  color  coded  system 
was  0,291  seconds  which  at  65  miles  per 
hour  Is  equivalent  to  a  distance  of  29  feet 
There  was  a  shorter  response  time  In  ali 
modes:  turn,  stop,  stop-turn,  turn-stop,  and 
especially  the  turn-stop  situation  wiui  a 
distance  of  87.4  feet  at  65  miles  per  hour. 
On  expressways  the  results  were  analogous 
with  the  mean  difference  of  0.248  seconds 
iSAE  paper  700-388).  These  tests  substan- 
tiated the  results  of  his  previous  tests 
I  HSRI,  1969).  In  these  previous  tests,  8  (the 
color  coded  system)  was  significantly  better 
than  system  3  (red-red)  and  system  1  (con- 
ventional). In  turning;  8  was  significantly 
better  than  3,  In  stopping;  8  and  3  were 
significantly  better  than  1  in  the  turn-stop 
mode;  and  8  was  significantly  better  than 
3  and  1  In  the  stop-turn  mode.  (P  05\ 
(Table  1,3) 

Decreased  response  time  will  Improve  traf- 
fic flow.  OSU  \ised  headway  variance  as  a 
measure  of  stability  of  the  following  car. 
In  the  daytime,  the  headway  variance  for 
the  tri-light  system  was  40-,  more  stable 
than  the  conventional  system  for  the  brake 
maneuver.  The  values  for  constant  velocity 
and  coasting  were  also  smoother— approxi- 
mately 10"  more  stable  for  constant  velocity 
and  15':  more  stable  for  coasting.  (OSU, 
Fig.  6-2)  These  differences  were  termed 
"highly  significant".  (OSU  pg.  47)  A  time 
series  analysis,  also  done  at  OSU.  measures 
the  response  lag  between  the  two  vehicles. 
In  the  conventional  system,  this  value  was 
1  to  1,5  .seconds.  This  was  reduced  to  'j  — 
less  the  0.5  seconds— that  value  with  the 
introduction  of  the  trl-light  system. 

"This  is  a  natural  result  because  the  trl- 
Ught  system  was  designed  to  give  the  driver 
advanced  Information  and  permit  him  to 
more  efficiently  track  the  leading  car " 
(OSUpg.  88) 

The  tests  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  driver 
response  time  done  by  HSRI,  also  show 
lower  response  times  with  the  use  of  the 
color  coded  system  (again  1  is  the  conven- 
tional system  and  8  Is  the  color  coded 
system) . 

GEOMETRIC  MEAN  RESPONSE  TIME  \U  ALCOHOL 
EXPERIMENT  BY  SEX 


System 


Male 


Female 


1.314 
L015 


1.455 
1.033 


For  the  males,  the  mean  difference  was  0.3 
seconds  which  Is  a  29  foot  difference  at  65 
miles  per  hour.  The  difference  for  the  fe- 
males was  even  greater — a  40  foot  difference 
at  65  miles  per  hour.  (HSRI  pg.  46). 

PASSENGER  DOSE  (NO.  2)  WITH  ALCOHOL 


System 


Male 


Female 


1.441 
1.205 


1.739 
1.153 


In  this  comparison,  the  difference  for  the 
males  wais  0.63  seconds  which  is  22  feet  at  66 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  difference  for  the 
females  was  again  greater — 0.586  seconds 
which  is  56  feet  traveling  at  65  miles  per 
hour.  (HSRI  pg.  47) 

"Although  alcohol  is  well  known  to  be  sig- 
nificantly Involved  In  fatal  accidents  and  to 
affect  human  abilities  detrimentally,  it  was 
found  that  the  signal  system  using  func- 
tional separation  and  color  coding  (system 
#8)  produced  differences  In  performance 
whereas  alcohol  did  not.  This  could  be  In- 
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terpreted  to  mean  the  differences  In  signal 
system  design  can  provide  changes  In  driver 
performance  greater  than  these  that  accrue 
from  moderate  alcohol  levels,  and  to  suggest 
a  strong  safety  advantage  of  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  concepts  found  in  some  of  the  ex- 
perimental systems  as  compared  to  the  pres- 
ent system  coding."  (HSRI,  pg.  220) 

In  rating  the  signal  system  effectiveness, 
they  noted:  The  mean  ratings  for  system  1 
and  system  8  were  (1)  -3.703  and  (8)  -7.766. 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  values  are  close  to 
those  in  previous  tests,  showing  a  strong 
preference  for  system  8.  (HSRI,  pg.  48) 

As  proven  by  the  research  results  noted 
above,  significant  decreases  in  response  time 
in  both  the  normal  and  alcoholic  condition, 
and  Increases  In  car  following  stability  In 
both  of  these  cases,  the  color  coded  system 
has  compelling  advantages  over  the  conven- 
tional system.  This  constitutes  additional 
evidence  for  this  necessity  of  the  change  to 
the  tri-light  system. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two 
factors  that  affect  the  distance  a  car  travels 
when  stopping.  One  Is  the  distance  traveled 
during  the  time  It  takes  for  the  driver  to 
perceive  a  change  and  react  which  Is  called 
the  response  distance,  and  the  other  Is  the 
distance  traveled  while  braking  which  is  the 
braking  distance.  One  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  purpose  of  good  rear  lighting  sys- 
tems is  to  decrease  the  former — the  response 
distance.  New  and  Improved  brake  systems 
will  have  to  be  Initiated  to  decrease  the 
latter — braking  distance.  While  some  of  the 
distance  savings  reported  In  this  section 
might  seem  small  In  comparison  to  the  total 
distance  traveled — the  response  time  dis- 
tance plus  the  braking  distance — the  values 
certainly  do  make  an  important  difference 
in  minimizing  the  response  distance. 

V.  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION THE  AMBER  LIGHT 

Intcr-car  communication  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  components  of  the  driving 
task. 

"A  review  of  accident  data  indicated  to 
the  committee  that  failure  of  Inter-vehlcle 
communication  Is  undoubtedly  a  large  fac- 
tor in  rear  end  collisions  particularly  on 
high  speed  freeways.'  (Joint  Vehicular  Sig- 
nal Committee.  Status  report,  1967) 

Frequently,  the  driver  is  not  alone  on  the 
road,  and  must  communicate  with  the  other 
drivers,  without  the  aid  of  verbal  messages. 
Therefore,  a  great  part  of  the  communica- 
tion must  come  from  the  rear  signal  sys- 
tem. In  adverse  weather  conditions  when 
secondary  cues  such  as  swaying  or  relative 
size  of  the  vehicle  are  Imperceptable,  the 
signal  system,  a  primary  cue,  must  convey 
all  of  the  driver's  Intentions.  As  stated  In 
the  introduction,  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  rear  signal  system  Is  to  convey  In 
an  efficient  manner  Information  about  pres- 
ence, status,  and  future  status. 

The  amber  light  in  the  trl-Ught  system 
presents  Information  about  status  and  fu- 
ture status.  In  respect  to  status,  the  amber 
light  communicates  coasting  Information  to 
the  following  driver — Informing  him  that 
the  preceding  driver's  foot  is  not  on  either 
the  brake  or  accelerator  pedal.  According  to 
coasting  experiments  at  HSRI,  the  average 
change  In  relative  headway  (the  distance  be- 
tween two  coupled  cars),  between  31-80 
m.p.h.,  was  15  feet.  (This  value  was  for  coast- 
ing periods  between  two  accelerator  pedal 
applications).  (HSRI,  Table  7.2)  This  Is  an 
apprecLable  distance  when  one  notes  the 
closeness  of  cars  traveling  on  today's  urban 
freeways.  Although  the  figure  above  Is  the 
average,  lO'^-^  of  all  coasting  was  found  to 
last  over  five  seconds.  In  prolonged  coasting 
situations,  the  relative  headway  would  be 
drastically  decreased  without  a  positive 
warning  signal  to  the  following  driver. 

"Such  situations  could  be  hazardous  and 
result  In  rear  end  collisions.  For  this  rea- 
son it  may  be  recommended  that  a  signal  be 


provided  to  alert  the  following  drivers  to  such 
situations."  (HSRI,  pg.  215) 

Tlie  present  signal  system  completely  Ig- 
nores this  type  of  deceleration. 

Traffic  flow  Is  also  greatly  Increased  with 
the  vise  of  a  coasting  signal.  Recall  that  in 
OSU  experiments  (see  section  on  response 
time),  response  time  with  the  use  of  the  trl- 
Ught  system  reduced  by  one-third  of  the  tune 
lag  with  the  conventional  array.  Response 
time  to  changes  in  acceleration  was  also  de- 
creased with  the  trl-Ught  system.  These  de- 
creases In  resf)onse  time  result  In  more  stable 
traffic  flow. 

"Since  response  time*  Is  so  crucial  m  stable 
traffic  flow,  the  advantage  of  such  a  preview 
type  system  may  be  an  important  aid  In  pro- 
ducing stable  traffic  flow."  (OSU.  pg,  90) 

Pierre  Devaux,  In  an  SAE  paper,  stated  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  create  a  deceleration  light 
to  avoid  chain  collisions.  Both  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  complete  surprise  factor  and  the 
decreased  response  time  will  combine  to  les- 
sen the  Incidence  of  chain  collisions. 

The  following  drivers'  knowledge  of  future 
status  will  also  be  greatly  Improved  by  the 
Inclusion  of  the  amber  light,  and  will  greatly 
reduce  the  dangers  Involved  in  driving, 

"The  ability  of  a  driver  to  obtain  ad\  anced 
warning  of  Impending  changes  In  [the!  traf- 
fic stream  ahead  of  him  is  an  Important  re- 
quirement for  safe  driving."  (Esposito  and 
Knaff  report  at  the  Fog  Conference  at  UCLA) 

The  Intention  to  turn  or  change  lanes  will 
be  signalled  by  the  flashing  amber  light.  Tills 
Is  the  same  Information  that  Is  presented  on 
the  conventional  system  lights,  but  In  a 
much  more  dynamic  method  because  of  the 
color  coding  (detail  In  color  coding  section). 
In  addition  to  the  Intention  to  changing  di- 
rection, the  amber  light  will  also  act  as  a 
cautionary  signal— one  that  will  warn  the 
following  driver  of  the  possibility  of  brake 
application  In  the  preceding  car.  It  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  a  definite  sign  of  brake  ac- 
tuation, but  a  warning  of  that  possibility. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  the  amber  light  will  In- 
crease the  drivers'  attentlveness  and  decrease 
his  reaction  time  if  brake  action  does  occur. 
(BBN,  pg.  136). 

"One  of  the  decision  factors  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  decelerating  vehicle  will  be 
struck  from  the  rear  is  the  time  required  for 
a  following  driver  to  detect  the  lead  vehicle 
deceleration  and  to  make  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse. One  of  the  characteristics  of  brake 
lights,  as  they  are  commonly  implemented. 
is  that  they  are  triggered  at  a  relatively  late 
point  In  the  chain  of  events  that  lead  up  to 
the  braking  responses;  that  Is  they  are  actu- 
ated bv  pressure  on  the  brake  pedal  itself." 
(BBN,  pg.  136) 

This  amber  early  warning  signal  will  per- 
mit the  drivers  of  following  vehicles  to  ad- 
Just  their  speed  earlier  In  the  "chain  of 
events",  by  noting  the  deceleration  sooner 
and  by  putting  the  driver  on  guard  for  the 
possibility  of  brake  application. 

In  a  questionnaire  concerning  safctv  im- 
provements conducted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  In  which  approximately  1.000  read- 
ers responded,  an  advanced  warning  r.inked 
number  two,  out  of  eight  safety  items,  sec- 
ond only  to  safer  tires.  This  shows  that  drivers 
want  to  know  of  Impending  changes  in  the 
traffic  flow  so  that  they  can  have  adequate 
preparation  time.  As  a  result  the  risk  In- 
volved In  driving  will  be  decreased. 

In  addition  to  the  decreased  respon.'e  time 
reported  by  OSU  in  their  experiments  with 
the  trl-Ught  system,  other  experimenters 
have  tested  early  warning  devices.  Allen 
found  that  response  time  was  substantially 
reduced  with  a  brake  light  that  was  trig- 
gered by  the  release  of  the  accelerator  pedal. 
(Graph  Is  Included  In  the  section  on  Other 
Features — High  Mounting.)  BBN  also  did 
tests  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  an  ad- 
vanced warning  signal. 

"The  results  of  Experiment  #1  show  that 


response  time  can  be  decreased  even  given  a 
situation  In  which  it  is  very  short  to  begin 
with.  I.e.,  m  which  movement  time  Is  min- 
imal. The  results  of  Experiment  two  Indicate 
that  the  savings  in  time  can  be  substantial 
under  a  more  realistic  situation,  in  which  an 
accelerator  to  brake  movement  is 
necessary  ...  In  summary  the  results  of 
these  experiments  support  the  notion  that  an 
early  warning  signal  could  be  an  effective 
means  of  decreasing  a  following  driver's  re- 
sponse time."  (BBN,  pg.  161) 

"The  case  lor  the  inclusion  of  an  early 
warning  in  the  rear  light  system  is,  we  feel, 
a  reasonably  strong  one."  iBBN.  pg,  161) 
Opponents  of  the  early  warning  system  feel 
that  If  the  probability  of  the  red  light  com- 
ing on  after  the  amber  is  not  sufficiently 
high,  then  the  early  warning  will  lose  all 
effectiveness.  Contrary  to  this  BBN  stated 
on  the  basis  of  experiments  they  conducted 
that: 

"Tlie  effect  of  the'probablUty  variable  It- 
.self  Is  relatively  small."  (BBN.  pg.  161) 

The  following  dr.ver  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  cruclality  of  the  braking  action  of 
the  lead  car  by  observing  the  length  of  time 
the  amber  light  is  on.  It  Is  probable  that 
the  longer  the  amber  light  Is  lit.  the  less 
the  emergency  is  at  hand.  An  amber  light 
of  a  short  duration  would  probably  signal 
more  serious  brake  action.  Tills  short  amber 
light  not  only  will  warn  the  driver  of  brake 
application  but  also  will  bring  the  driver  to 
a  moteJ attentive  and  alert  state  in  which 
he  can  handle  the  situation  better.  The 
amber  light  in  general  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  greatly  beneficial  addition  to  the  light- 
ing display. 

VI.    RED    LIGHT    VERSUS    GREEN    LIGHT 

One  of  the  reasons  why  some  people  are 
not  willing  to  support  the  tri-light  system 
Is  because  of  the  controversy  between  the  use 
of  red  light  or  green  light  for  tallUght  use. 
Patil  ConoUy  Is  the  major  objector  to  any 
green  light  system.  Through  careful  analysis 
of  his  objections,  one  can  see  that  he  Is  mis- 
taken in  many  of  his  allegations,  others  do 
not  pertain  to  the  driving  task,  and  others 
can  be  overcome  by  means  other  than  color 
coding  to  attain  the  best  overall  system. 

Tlie  basis  of  Conolly's  objection  to  green 
lights  Is  a  result  of  his  Ideas  about  the  func- 
tion of  rear  lighting.  Tliesc  are:  to  provide 
the  longest  possible  detection  range;  and 
second,  to  insure  that  the  driver  knows 
that  what  he  sees  is  the  rear  of  the  car. 
While  it  Is  true  that  a  red  Uglit  has  a  slightly 
longer  detection  range  than  a  green  light 
at  the  same  candle  power  It  is  believed  that 
this  slight  edge  is  really  of  no  consequence — 
intensity  is  the  determining  factor,  not  color. 
The  .'Automobile  Manufacturers  of  America 
(AMA),  in  Ifs  Report  *2  (10-4 '66),  found 
that  when  red  and  green  Uehts  are  at  equal 
candle  power  red  was  barely  perceptible  at 
180  feet  and  green  light  at  170  feet.  To  m.ike 
the  green  light  recognizable  at  180  feet  the 
Intensity  was  recommended  to  be  two  times 
that  of  the  red.  Yet  at  conditions  above  that 
of  barely  perceptible  only  a  16^  increase  was 
needed.  It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that 
this  is  only  a  ten  foot  difference  which  can 
be  overcome  with  a  slight  increase  In  in- 
tensity. Therefore  the  small  Increase  in  visual 
range  should  not  be  considered  a  reason  not 
to  use  the  trl-Ught  system.  AMP  states  in 
their  Phase  I  ESV  (experimental  vehicle)  re- 
pi'.rt  that. 

Visibility  although  related  to  color.  Is 
more  easily  controlled  by  controlling  bright- 
ness and  saturation."  (AMF.  Aug.  1966)  In 
an  AMA  report,  in  1964  by  the  Vehicle 
Lighting  Committee,  blue-green  was  termed 
•'excellent  "  by  the  raters  at  both  300  feet 
and  1,000  feet.  Because  the  results  of  this 
experiment  were  explained  as  "so  Implicit" 
another  scheduled  test  was  dropped  from  the 
agenda.  Century  Reports  found  that  on  a 
dark  night,  green  light  was  seen  better  than 
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TGil  light    (CR.  pg,   167).  de  Boer   (1951)    In 
studying  airport  lighting  found  that, 

The  results  .   .   .   Justify  the  conclusion 
th^t  for  the  problem  of  approach  lighting, 
influence  of  the  color  of  the  lights  on 
IsfblUty  is  negligible."  de  Boer,   1951) 
'rhe  relative  visual  range  of  green  light  In 
Is  also  stated  as  an  objection.  However, 
e   again    Intensity   Is   by   far   the    largest 
delerminlng  factor.  Allen  states  In  his  book, 
ViMon  and  Highway  Safety,  that  the   aver- 
ground  fog  acts  Impartially  to  all  colors, 
the  small  differences  that  do  exist  are 
piobably  of  no  significance  because  of  the 
shcjrt  ranges  usually  Involved,  less  that  0.5 
es  I  800  meters) .  Studies  done  by  Mortimer 
HSRI.  show  that  green-blue  light,  "suf- 
relatlvely     no     less     In     transmission 
thiJDugh  fog  compared  with   red".  (Mortimer, 
188).  And  furthermore: 
The    wavelength    differences    are    small 
particularly  when  compared  with  larger  at- 
effect  of  the  fog  upon  brightness 
both  colors  of  the  distance  of  the  light 
froin  the  observers."  (Mortimer,  HS-700-388) 
Dean  Judd,  author  of  many  books  about 
col^r   and   a   staff   member   of   the  National 
u  of  Standards,  feels  that  In  haze  red 
3  up  more,  but  if  one  Improves  the  In- 
iity  of  the  green  light,  the  red  has  "no 
'.   In  AMA  Report    =M    (6  8  66)    a  long 
ance  recognition  (3.000  feet)  test  was  r\m 
I  200  foot  nighttime  fog. 

Is  not  considered  that  the  advantage 
ed  over  green  observed  here  Is  of  any 
consequence  at  these  great  distances.  (AMA 
rt  rl,  6  8  66) 
\flddleton  (1963)  found  that  red  and 
n  penetrate  vapor  fog  equally  well.  In 
he  found  a  possibility  of  a  small  de- 
In  the  penetration  of  green  light  but 
concluded  that  [the  differences  In 
ls4al  detection  ranges  Is]  not  significantly 
ted  by  [the]  wavelengths  employed". 
Atniospherlc  degradation  effects  of  the  ap- 
pari  nt  intensity  of  the  colors  can  only  be 
ade  [uately  overcome  by  the  use  of  high  In- 
tensities. 

of  these  studies  do  not  present  a  positive 
for  the  superiority  of  a  red  light,  but 
nly  do  point  to  the  feasibility  of  a  dual 
Intensity  system — one  Intensity  for  night- 
use,  and  a  higher  one  for  daytime  and 
ise. 

following    of    Conolly's    points    were 

n   from   the    article,    "Adapting   Vehicle 

Highway  to  Suit  Man's  Visual  Llmlta- 

Can  Bring  Big  Safely  Dividends"  prlnt- 

the  SAE  Journal,  August   1966. 

Conolly's    Point    No.    1:    Front    end    turn 

(Where    red    Is    Illegal)     should    be 
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iws.  as  well  as  standards  should  be  based 

ivauable  data:   if  it  Is  found  later  that 

another   way   or   a   modification   of   the   old 

Is    better,    then    the    law    or    standard 

shodld  be  changed  to  take  advantage  of  the 

Enced   technology.   Conolly's  sole   stated 

-  -  for  requiring  that  front  turn  signals 

aknber  Is  the  fact  that  red  lights  In  the 

;  of  an  auto  are  iUegsU.  This  attitude  Is 

)ne  of  constant  reevaluatlon  In  order  to 

:  -e  that  the  motoring  public  is  afforded 

ilghest  available  level  of  safety. 

Cc^olly's  Point  No.  2:    The   use   of  green 

iB  not  supported  experimentally. 

allegation  is  untrue  at  this  time.  The 

sections   have   clearly   shown   that   the 

BIS    employing    green    are    of    superior 

ty.  Conolly's  Point  No.  3:  Red  light  re- 

chromaclty  (red  light  can  be  recognized 

■^).    almost    to    zero    intensity.    Other 

appear   white   at   low   intensity. 

,     Conolly     is     misinterpreting     the 

phot^hromatlc    Interval — that   area   of   In- 

levela  between  the  photoplc  and  scop- 

erves   where   colored   light   is   seen   as 


te  ms 


light  does  remain  distinguishable  as 
tlmost  to  "zero  Intensity"— the  level  of 


intensity  at  which  a  lieht  rf  a  sneclflc  wave- 
length can  no  longer  be  .seen.  However,  zero 
intensity  for  red  light  is  much  higher  than 
zero  Intensity  for  green  light.  (Oreen  at  10  to 
the  minus  seventh  ergs  per  second  and  red  at 
10  to  the  minus  four  ergs  per  second.)  This 
means  that  green  light  can  be  seen  as  green 
even  below  the  intensity  level  at  which  red 
disappears.  Oreen  light  is  seen  at  even  much 
lower  intensities  than  ten  to  the  minus 
seventh,  as  white  light.  At  this  far  distance. 
It  would  be  more  beneficial  to  have  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  car  on  the  road  ahead, 
and  as  the  distance  decreases,  recognize  the 
color  of  the  green  light  and  know  that  it  Is 
the  back  of  the  car.  In  this  sense,  seeing  the 
green  signal.  However  it  Is  believed  that  the 
photochromatic  Interval  does  not  affect 
driving  because  of  the  intensity  levels  In- 
volved  when  driving. 

"Even  in  the  most  extreme  night  driving 
situation,  a  long  drive  on  an  overcast  night  on 
a  country  road  with  no  other  traffic,  and  his 
instrument  panel  dimmed  down,  his  own 
headlights  Illuminating  the  road  ahead  pre- 
vent a  driver  from  attaining  an  adaptation 
state  any  nearer  to  scotoplc  than  the  lower 
end  of  the  mesopic  range  [the  Ulumlnation 
range  between  the  scotoplc  and  photoplc 
ranges,  when  both  the  cones — color  sensitive 
materials,  and  the  rods — insensitive  to  color, 
are  in  use].  .  .  .  In  the  bulk  of  nl^-ht  driving, 
the  street  lighting,  roadside  lights,  the  road 
illuminated  by  other  headUghts.  the  head 
and  talllights  of  other  cars,  even  moonlight 
and  starlight,  or  the  lights  on  the  driver's  own 
dashboard  keep  his  adaptation  state  well 
above  scotoplc  levels,"   iCR,  pg.  102) 

At  the  scotoplc  levels,  there  is  complete 
color  perception  because  only  the  cones  of  the 
eye  are  functioning  and  they  contain  the 
color  receptors. 

Here  Conolly  has  misinterpreted  a  phenom- 
enon not  even  believed  to  be  relevant  to 
driving.  This  certainly  is  not  a  reason  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  green  lights. 

Conolly's  Point  No.  4:  Red  is  less  hazard- 
ous for  color  blind  subjects. 

Conolly  cites  about  1.2%  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation as  being  protanopes — Insensitive  to 
deep  red:   whereas  5.4'^   of  the  male  popu- 
lation    deuteranopes — they     confuse     green 
with  white.   As  Allen   notes  on   page    131   of 
Vision  and  Highway  Safety,  it  Is  better  to  be 
a  deuteranope  and  see  white,  then  to  be  a 
protanope  and  see  nothing.  An  accident  in- 
vestigation done  by  Granberg  and  Danllson 
concluded   that    pxrotanopes   have   more  rear 
end  coUlsons   than   normal   or  deuteranopic 
drivers.  Drivers,  In  some  cases,  reported  not 
seeing  the  red  ll^h     that  was  right  in  front 
of  them.  This  problem  could  be  helped  with 
the    proposed    standard    p>osltion;ng    of    the 
rear   lights.   'When   a  protanope   was  driving 
behind    a   car   that    was   about    to   stop,    he 
would   first  see   the   green   light  In  position 
one.  then  change  to  the  amber  light  at  po- 
sition two,  and  If  the  light  in  position  one 
did    not    Immediately    illuminate    after    the 
amber  light  had  gone  off,  the  following  color 
blind  driver  could  presume  that  the  brakes 
were   being  applied    In   the   car   in   front   of 
him.  In  addition,  the  standard  positioning 
would  help  the  deuteranope.  He  would  know 
that  a  green  light  was  shining  in  front  of 
him,  even  without  seeing  the  color,  because 
of  the  positioning — Just  as  color  blind  driv- 
ers discern  a  green  traffic  light  signal  now. 
Conolly  argues  that  seeing  this  green  light  as 
white  would  tend  to  confuse  the  drivers  and 
lead   them  to  think  that   the  preceding  car 
was.  instead,  an  oncoming  one.  However,  the 
differences  In  Intensities  are  so  great,  espe- 
cially with  the  DOT  proposal  to  double  the 
allowable     candle     power     from     75.000     to 
150,000.  whereas  intensities  of  tall  lamps  are 
many  times  less  than  that.  This  would  espe- 
cially be  true  with  the  inclusion  of  a  dual 
Intensity    system    where    the    intensities    at 
night   would   even    be   lower.    Standardizing 
the   shape   and   size   of   the   taUlights   to   a 


shape  that  wotild  contrast  with  the  round 
headlights,  would  be  an  additional  aid  to 
the  deuteranopic  driver. 

Also,  by  having  the  lamps  green-blue,  the 
color  blind  driver  Is  further  aided: 

"A  filter  with  peak  transmission  further 
toward  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  than 
the  ones  used  In  these  tests  which  peaked 
at  492  millimicrons,  would  provide  better 
discrimination  from  white  for  color  blind 
drivers."   (Mortimer,  HS-700-388) 

When  Mortimer  used  a  plain  green  light 
to  test  recognition  distance  In  dynamic  driv- 
ing for  color  blind  subjects,  he  found  that 
at  1730  feet  (one  third  of  a  mile)  all  saw 
the  light  but  not  necessarily  its  color.  The 
average  color  recognition  distance  was  1300 
feet  for  all  colors. 

Conolly's  Point  No.  5:  A  green  rear  lamp 
will  be  brighter  than  a  red  rear  lamp  and 
therefore  the  abUlty  of  the  follo'wlng  driver 
to  see  ahead  and  around  a  vehicle  displaying 
a  green  light  will  be  Impared. 

It  Is  true  that  for  a  given  light  source,  a 
green  lense  has  a  higher  transmlttance  level 
than  a  red  lense  (using  a  tungsten  filament 
bulb,  for  a  red  lense  the  percentage  of  trans- 
mlttance compared  to  an  unflltered  light 
source  of  the  same  candle  power  Is  between 
10.64%-17.03%.  The  value  for  a  green  lense 
Is  between  10.57%-25.15%.)  However,  the 
rear  lighting  standard  should  specify  candle 
power  at  reference  points  exterior  to  the 
lenses.  The  standard,  of  course,  should  be 
written  to  produce  Intensities  which  are  not 
so  high  as  to  cause  excessive  brightness.  It 
Is  also  true  that  the  brightness  of  the  rear 
lights  as  compared  with  glaring  headlights 
are  quite  minimal,  and  this  excessive  head- 
light glare  should  certainly  be  corrected. 

Conolly's  Point  No.  6:  Red  sensitivity  de- 
creases least  with  age. 

This  Is  true  but  Is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
to  prohibit  green  running  lights.  As  stated 
in  BBN,  the  red  light,  because  of  its  high 
attention  demanding  qualities,  should  be 
reserved  solely  for  braking,  when  much 
greater  driver  perception  Impact  is  desirable. 
Every  driver,  not  only  the  aged,  wlU  benefit 
from  having  red  only  when  the  brake  Is  ac- 
tuated. A  change  to  red  from  another  color 
as  In  the  tri-light  system,  will  add  to  the 
effect  of  the  red. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  such  partial  func- 
tion separation  using  a  green-blue  presence 
and  turn  signal  wotild  provide  an  additional 
code  to  Identify  the  Important  stop  signal 
more  readily  than  In  an  analogous  all  red 
system.  In  such  a  green-blue  and  red  system 
the  stop  signal  would  be  the  only  red  signal 
which  would  aid  In  Its  Identification  and 
detection  over  and  above  the  effectiveness 
provided  by  functional  separation.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  In  the 
long  run  such  rear  lighting  system  coding 
would  be  highly  effective  and  should  reduce 
rear  end  collisions."  (HSRI,  pg.  224) 

Conolly's  Point  No.  7:  Red  penetrates  fog 
and  haze  better  than  green. 

This  allegation  was  previously  dealt  with 
In  this  section  in  the  dlsctisslon  on  visual 
range. 

There  are  also  other  reasons  why  red  light 
is  not  a  better  choice  for  use  on  talllights. 
There  Is  a  problem  termed  chrome  steriopsls 
that  causes  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population  to  perceive  red  as  being 
further  away  than  it  really  is.  Tests  done  at 
OSU  confirm  this: 

"The  data  from  this  experiment  Indicate 
that  colors  have  a  high-slgnlflcant  effect  In 
the  subject's  ability  to  estimate  distances. 
Red  was  found  to  appear  further  away  and 
blue  or  blue-green  was  found  to  appear  clos- 
est. (The  Effects  of  Automobile  Rear  Signal 
Systems  and  Characteristics  on  Driving  Per- 
formance, by  Safford,  Rockwell  and  Banlslk. 
P?-36.)" 

Seeing  green  as  closer  than  It  Is  wIU  make 
drivers  take  more  precaution  and  be  more 
prepared  for  possible  emergency  situations, 
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whereas  a  red  light  might  be  dismissed  as 
being  too  far  In  the  distance  to  worry  about. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  problem  of  light 
transmission  through  tinted  windshields 
which  are  installed  In  over  half  of  the  Amer- 
ican cars. 

"To  correct  for  these  losses,  talllights  would 
need  to  be  five  times  brighter  or  of  a  color 
other  than  red  (In  order  to  meet  the  SAE 
standard  709ti  transmission  of  light  through 
windshields,  Allen,  pg.  130) ." 

Allen  states  that  red  transmlslson  Is  less 
than  twenty-five  percent  In  these  circum- 
stances. 

A  report  by  Ford  Motor  Company,  dated 
August  1966,  states  that  constm[ier  tests  were 
held  with  14,000  people.  They  "showed  a 
favorable  reaction  to  green  lights." 
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KEY  TO  SYMBOLS 

l  =  Only  1  laitiDlit  at  a  time.  2  =  both  the  tail  and  brake  lights 
on  at  the  same  time,  G  =  green,  R  =  red,  B  =  blue,  A  =  amber. 

Compare  system  No.  1,  a  green-red  system, 
with  system  No.  7,  the  red-red  system.  The 
former  Is  the  most  preferred  system,  while 
the  latter  Is  the  least  preferred  system,  while 
trial  test  done  by  UCLA  for  film  techniques, 
both  green  systems  and  red  systems  were 
used. 

"Drivers  did  not  appear  to  show,  nor  did 
they  report  any  confusion  or  aversion  to  the 
green  running  lights."  (UCLA,  No.  2,  pg.  7) 

Mortimer  stated: 

"Studies  concerned  with  color  discrimina- 
tion and  vision  In  clear  and  fog  atmospheres, 
showed  that  green-blue  would  be  a  practical 
presence  light  color."  (Mortimer,  HS-70a-388 
abstract ) 

AMA  found  that  In  Informal  observations 
In  city  traffic,  with  a  green  tall  light  twice 
the  intensity  of  the  red  light  used,  that: 

"Green  was  very  salient,  appeared  to  cause 
no  significant  objectionable  glare."  (AMA 
Report  No.  2) 

The  most  convincing  experiments  using 
green  lights  are  going  on  every  day  and  have 
been  for  quite  some  time — namely  the  green 
signals  used  on  train,  airplane,  ship  and 
traffic  signals. 

"This  [red -yellow-green]  Is  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  signal  systems.  It  Is  used  for  long 
range  lights  of  aviation,  for  the  navigation 
lights  of  ships  and  for  aids  for  marine  navi- 
gation with  nominally  used  white  lights. 
With  yellow  lights  it  is  used  for  the  primary 
signal  systems  for  railroads."  (National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Monograph  75,  "Colors  of 
Signal  Systems",  1967,  pg.  43) 

In  interviews  with  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  who  are  In- 
volved In  areas  where  green  signals  are  tised, 
each  stated  that  there  was  nothing  detri- 
mental about  green  lights.  Mr.  Bishop  In 
Railroad  Safety  Signals  and  Lighting  stated 
that  there  is,  "absolutely  no  problem  with 
green  or  amber  lights."  Mr.  Bruce  Balwln 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  sig- 
nal division,  said  that  there  is  "no  problem 
with  green  lights",  and  that  red  and  green 
performed  the  same  in  fog  with  the  amber 
performance  better.  Mr.  Gary  Alexander  of 
FHWA  Himian  Factors,  noted  that  "There  are 
no  problems  that  we  are  aware  of  with  the 
use  of  green  in  traffic  signals.  The  color  green, 
especially  the  hue  that  Is  used,  Is  very  close 
to  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  to  which  the 
human  eye  Is  sensitive." 

Mr.  Pagln  of  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion Plight  Standards  said  that  there  is  "no 
problem  with  green.  It  provldee  distance  and 


color  contrast  with  red  and  white."  The  sig- 
nals (green,  red  and  white)  are  used  while 
circling  above  airports  for  antl-colUsion  pur- 
poses. The  lights  used  are  between  6-40 
candle  power  and  are  visible  for  "several 
miles".  In  fog  he  said  that  no  color  penetrates 
any  better  than  any  other — that  It  depends 
on  the  Intensity.  Certainly,  In  these  condi- 
tions the  green  light  Is  of  critical  importance 
because  an  airplane  Is  flying  at  many  times 
the  8j)eed  of  an  auto,  with  many  more  pas- 
sengers, and  many  more  risks.  If  the  green 
light  is  satisfactory  In  these  conditions,  then 
certainly  It  Is  good  for  automobile  lights. 

Conolly's  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
the  rear  lighting  system  does  not  adequately 
take  Into  account  the  complexity  of  driving 
situations.  The  tri-llght  system  Identifies  the 
rear  of  the  vehicle,  while  also  providing  added 
information,  plus  the  Information  alrecwly 
Included  In  the  present  rear  light  system, 
in  a  much  more  efficient  manner,  as  pre- 
viously substantiated.  As  shown  In  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  no  compelling  reasons  not  to 
Incorporate  green  In  the  rear  lighting  system. 
Indeed,  there  are  compelling  arguments  for 
its  Inclusion: 

"The  case  for  green  running  lights  Is  a 
strong  one  and  the  argruments  favoring  the 
use  of  red  in  that  capacity,  are  for  the  most 
part,  not  compelling."   (BBN,  pg.  198) 

VII.    ADDmONAL   rEATtJRES 

1.  Dual  Intensity  System: 

A  dual  Intensity  system  will  allow  In- 
creased daytime  and  fog  visibility  of  talllights 
while  not  causing  lanacceptable  glare  at 
night.  Dual  Intensity,  along  with  high  level 
lights: 

"provide  drivers  with  better  car-to-car 
communications."    (GM   News,   10/21/71) 

BBN  feels  that  a  dual  intensity  system  has: 

"compelling  rational  basis.  (BBN,  Conclu- 
sions and  Recommendations) 

They  suggeet  that  the  level  of  Illumination 
be  automatically  dimmed  with  the  actuation 
of  the  headlights. 

UCB  advocates  a  variable  Intensity  system 
and  feels  that  every  aid  possible  should  be 
Instituted  to  assist  drivers  in  hazardous 
situations.  UCB  has  done  considerable  re- 
search on  variable  Intensity  systems. 

The  Dlgltek  ESV  report  also  recommends 
the  dual  intensity  system: 

"It  does  appear  at  this  time  that  variable 
Intensity  signal  lamps  (both  stop  and  turn) 
are  desirable  at  the  rear  of  the  vehicle." 
(Dlgltek  ESV  report) 

They  suggest  a  manual  override  switch  to 
allow  the  driver  to  brighten  his  talllights  even 
when  the  headlights  are  In  use,  for  fog  condi- 
tions. The  research  group  at  Michigan  State 
University   (HSRI)   agreed  with  this: 

"It  is  antlclp>ated  that  drivers  would  learn 
to  use  a  manual  override  Intensity  switch  ap- 
propriately and  that  it  would  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  rear  end  collisions."  (HSRI,  pg.  240) 

Falrchlld  Hlller,  Pierre  Devaux,  Rudolf 
Mortimer  and  others  have  advocated  dual  In- 
tensity rear  lighting.  The  reason  for  this  sup- 
port Is  because  these  groupe  and  Individuals 
recognize  the  Immense  problem  of  visibility 
In  fog  (discussed  In  the  green-red  section). 
It  Is  well  documented  that  increasing  the  In- 
tensity level  of  the  rear  lights  will  result  In 
a  greater  recognition  distance  In  these  dan- 
gerous fog  situations.  Specific  duEil  Intensity 
levels  should  be  standardized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  but  not  Intensity 
ratios. 

2.  Stsuidard  Po(3ltlonlng  and  High  Mount- 
ing: 

Another  area  for  Improvements  In  rear 
lighting  Is  the  positioning  of  the  lights.  The 
lights  will  be  placed  In  a  vertical  arrange- 
ment on  the  back  of  the  windshield  sup- 
ports, or  "C"  poets.  In  a  sequence  of  red  as 
the  uppermost  light,  amber  as  the  middle 
light,  and  green  as  the  bottom  light.  It  Is 
agreed  by  many  of  the  contractors  that  high 
mounting  Is  preferable.  Century  Reports 
agree  with  the  idea  of  high  mounting  and 


feel  that  It  Is  preferable  to  the  conventional 
mounting.  OSU,  in  their  experimentaUon, 
found  that  to  the  following  driver,  high  out- 
side lights  appear  to  be  nearer  to  the  follow- 
ing driver  than  the  low  outside  p<isltion.  For 
added  safety,  the  closer  a  light  appears,  the 
more  careful  the  following  driver  will  be. 
UCLA  feels  that  high  mounting  should  be 
given  "stroi;g  consideration"  (UCLA,  .?  1  pg. 
79).  HSRI  feels  that  high  mounting  Is  safer 
because  at  that  height,  less  dirt  will  be  ac- 
cumlated  that  would  decrease  the  intensity 
of  the  lights,  visibility  of  the  vehiclee  on  hill- 
crests  will  be  Improved,  and  visibility  of 
vehicles  further  behind  the  vehicle  immedi- 
ately following  will  be  possible  because  the 
lights  win  be  seen  through  the  windshields 
of  several  cars.  Thus  Increased  visibility  of 
the  rear  lights  «-lll  act  as  an  added  early 
warning.  This  Is  high  mountings'  most  Im- 
portant advantage. 

High  placement  would  also  greatly  Improve 
visibility  in  the  incidence  of  ground  fog 
The  following  is  a  quote  from  the  National 
Tran-sportatlon  Safety  Board  entitled  "High- 
way Accident  Report.  Multiple  Vehicle  Col- 
lison  under  Fog  Conditions.  Followed  by 
Fires,  New  Jersey  Turnpike.  North  of  Gate  2 
November  29.  1969." 

"Under  some  conditions,  radiation  (ground 
fog)  fog  may  be  very  dense  clo.'ie  to  the 
ground,  but  dl.sslpate  at  say  5  or  8  feet  above 
the  ground.  Such  a  condition  would  enable 
truck  drivers  to  see  other  trucks  (tractors, 
semi-trailers)  ahead  without  being  able  to 
see  cars  which  actually  were  nearer  Driver 
18  said  he  saw  Tractor-semitrailer  19.  and 
swerved  to  the  left  to  avoid  it,  but  did  not 
see  Vehicle  20  which  was  right  behind  Ve- 
hicle 19,  and  struck  it."  (pg.  42) 

With  the  brake  lights  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  vehicle,  this  ground  fop  would  be 
much  less  dense,  and  Truck  18  probablv 
would  have  seen  Vehicle  20,  and  therefore 
avoided  a  collision. 

A  study  by  Allen  (1967)  using  high  place- 
ment and  a  brake  light  actuated  bv  accelera- 
tor pedal  release.  This  showed  "that  high 
placement  does  Indeed  resiUt  in  a  shorter 
reaction  time  for  the  following  driver.  The 
results  of  a  computer  simulation  study  of 
traffic  flow,  done  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, showed  that  with  the  use  of  high 
mounted  brake  lights,  there  would  be  up  to  a 
35%  reduction  in  rear  end  accidents. 

A  compelling  reason  to  require  higher  UU- 
Ughts  m  a  standard  position  is  to  aid  color 
blind  drivers  in  recognizing  which  taillight 
Is  lit.  The  sequence  is  the  same  as  traffic  sig- 
nals and  is  therefore  automaticallv  recxjg- 
nizable.  Standard  positioning  will  be  an 
added  redundancy  in  the  coding  svstem  that 
will  benefit  all  drivers.  It  will  provide  yet 
another  means  of  producing  unambiguous 
Information. 

3.  Matte  Black  Borders: 

The  crome  borders  on  decorative  grill  work 
on  or  near  rear  lights  adverselv  affect  the 
vlslbUity  of  the  rear  lights.  Shiny  metal 
surfaces  cause  concentrated  bright  light  to 
hit  the  eyes  of  the  following  driver.  In  the 
daylight  hours,  when  the  sun  strikes  the 
chrome  at  certain  angles.  This  may  tempo- 
rarily blind  the  following  driver  oif  at  least 
serve  as  an  unnecessary  distraction.  Because 
of  the  properties  of  the  chrome  and  the  glare 
factor  there  is  a  problem  of  a  low  contrast 
border  surrounding  the  lights.  A  dark  back- 
ground color  would  make  the  lights  show  up 
much  more  in  daylight  hours 

Both  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  by 
using  a  matte  black  border  around  the  lights 
and  specifying  that  chrome  be  no  closer  than 
four  Inches  from  any  light.  This  will  greatly 
reduce  the  glare  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a  high  contrast  border.  This  Idea  has 
been  suggested  by  both  Century  Reports  and 
Merrill  Allen. 

4.  Flasher  Rate: 

The  flasher  rate  on  turn  signals  Is  unneces- 
sarily and  dangerously  slow.  Many  lamps  on 
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road   today   Rash   at   an   Incredlblr   low 

e.  If  the  object  of  a  turn  signal  is  to  warn 
following  drivers  of  an  intended  turn, 
n  It  Is  only  logical  to  do  thts  In  the  most 
cient  manner.  In  the  case  of  rear  lighting, 
means  Incorporating  the  method  which 
es  the  shortest  recognition  time.  The 
rrent  SAE  recommendation  is  120  cycles  or 
per  minute.  Allen  suggests  a  rate  between 
cycles  per  second  (240-480  cycles  per 
nute).  Century  Reports  also  advocates  a 
xer  flash  rate  than  on  present  cars,  A 
.ndard  rate  of  at  least  120  cycles  per  mln- 
i  should  definitely  be  required  as  a  minl- 
im  standard  There  should  be  an  on-off 
io  of  1:1.  When  in  the  off  position,  the 
should  go  completely  ofl;  not  Just  to 
ower  intensity  as  on  cars  now,  but  coni- 
tely  off  m  order  to  provide  m.axlmum  con- 
st and  faster  reccgnition. 
.   Colored  Bulbs: 

)ne  of  the  primary  coding  methods  of  the 
light  system  Is  colcr  c?din?.  therefore  It 
important  that  color  be  distinguishable 
1  lense  Is  broken.  A  good  solution  is  to 
,e  the  bulb  of  the  light  colored.  When  the 
se  is  broken  the  light  will  still  be  colored 
1  not  white  as  happens  with  broken  lenses 
the  present  system. 

'entury  Systems'   allegation   that  colored 
bs  will  produce  a  prismatic  effect  is  false, 
the  optical  system  consisting  o;  the  light 
rce  and  the  letise.  it  makes  no  difference 
;re  the  colored  filter  is  placed.  If  there  are 
;matic  effects,  they  cannot  be  a  result  of. 
.mproved  by    a  relocation  of  the  pigment 
ch  colors  the  light.  Locating  the  coloring 
the  light  bulb  will  significantly  increase 
safe'-y  of  the  system,  while  not  causing 
added   problems.   Therefore,   the   color- 
should  definitely  go  on  the  bulbs  In  the 
•  system. 

COST    BENEFIT 

e  iacr^ : 
n  An  HSRI  study  revealed  that  in  19f.7 
000  crashes  occurred  when  cars  were 
ng  the  same  direction.  These  accour.ted 
oO^r  of  all  crashes  that  year  and  10  :  of 
total  fatalities. 

2»  In  some  areas,  especlallv  those  of 
1  traffic  density,  these  statLstics  are  sig- 
antly  higher.  On  a  rural  freeway.  25.5'' 
111  crashes  were  rear  impacts  and  6.6' 
sldes-.vlpes.  while  on  the  Ford  and  Johii 
ge  freeways  in  Detroit,  this  number  rtse 
>  and  55'  r  respectively  for  rear  crashes, 
27' ;  and  35  respectively  for  sideswipes, 
y  sideswipes  occur  when  a  driver  s'.vprves 
void  involvement  In  a  rear  end  crash, 
)  Iii  a  sti.tJy  done  by  Commack  92''  of 
'.vhlplash  cases  examined  resulted  from 
crashes. 

1    Based    on    a    study    of    Iowa    crashes, 
.•elles   and   Kelley.    In    their   book    In- 
5   Follouing   Rear-rnd   Automobil'   Coi- 
ns estimated  that  5^,  of  the  total  adult 
atlon  in  the  couiitry  experienced  back 
leck   Injuries  that   -.vere   directly  related 
uto   crashes.   They   calculated  "that    ac- 


color  coded  system  crS)  compared  to  the 
conventional  system   (sl)    are: 

(1)  There  is  a  25-?^  projected  reduction  of 
turn-stop  crashes  on  two  lane  rural  roads  if 
system  ;;8  is  sub.5tltuted  for  system  iil.  A 
Michigan  State  Highway  Department  speed 
test  was  used  in  this  calculation.  (HSRI, 
p.  134) 

i2)  There  Is  a  22';  projected  reduction  of 
•urn-stop  crashes  on  urban  expressways  if 
system  =8  Is  substituted  for  system  il.  This 
figure  was  calculated  from  driving  situa- 
tions on  Interstate  1-71  near  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

(3)  In  addition  to  crash  reduction,  the 
crash  velocity  of  the  99th  percentile  crash 
would  be  greatly  reduced  with  the  incor- 
poration of  system  i;8: 


Type  ot  driving 


System  No.      Speed  (mph) 


Expressway 

2-lan?  rural  highway. 


72 
46 
73 
52 


(4)  In  a  projected  comparison  between 
various  rear  lighting  system  (see  data  be- 
low), a  reduction  in  crashes  was  estimated 
for  a  change  from  the  conventional  system 
(No.  1)  to  an  all  red,  complete  function 
separation  system  (No.  4);  a  further  reduc- 
tion was  estimated  for  a  snrttch  from  system 
No,  4  to  a  complete  color  and  function  sepa- 
ration system  (No.  48)  i 


Type  of  driving 


System 


Percent 

recJuction  in 
crashes 


Expressway „. 

4  over  1 

12 

8over4 

7 

Sever  1 

19 

2  lane  rura 

highway 

4over  I 

12 

8over4 

10 

Sover  1 

22 

r.g  to  the  1965  census  approximatelv 
llllon  adults  sustained  back  and  neck 
rles.  The  authors  felt  that  the  number 

Juries  of  this  type  would  increase  in 
equent  years. 

)  Dr  William  Haddon,  Jr.,  President  of 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 

stlmony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
Cam.merce   on    10  March    1971.   reported 

in  a  national   sample  of   13,000  closed 
iierty  damage  liability   claims  from   one 

e  largest  Insurance  companies,  46'.:f  of 
Claims  included  rear-er.d  dam»age. 

In  1970  26-;    of  all  automobile  crash 

les  were  sustained  as  the  result  of  rear 

es     (Accidents    Facts,    1971.    National 

.•  Council).  Statistics  on  injuries  re- 
ng  from  sideswipe  would  have  been 
d  to  this  26''  ,  however  a  breakdown  for 

type  of  crash  was  not  provided, 
results  of  an  HSRI  study  on  the  effec- 
In  reducing  the  crash  rate  of  a  full 


m 


:e 


trt 


These  estimated  crash  reduction  figures 
would  be  reduced  even  more  with  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  early  •■varnliig  device  of  the  trl- 
llght  system. 

In  a  study  by  Systems  Associates  (phase 
I  report)  the  following  were  listed  as  positive 
factors  resulting  from  the  Implementation 
of  an  Improved  rear  lighting  system : 

"reduced  accident  losses, 
reduced  Insurance  costs  as  a  result  o'  few- 
er accidents. 

•reduced  government  costs  for  accident 
cleanup. 

"reduction  in  injury  and  fatality  losses. 

"possible  increase  in  '.ehlcle  value." 

System  Associates,  in  their  cost/beneflt 
analysis,  suggested  the  use  of  rear  lighting 
"kit.3"  that  would  cover  the  existing  rear 
lights  of  present  cars.  Thl.s  would  be  much 
easier  and  che.nper  than  replacing  the  origi- 
nal rear  lights.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
cost  of  a  retrofit  Is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  complete  replacement— a  much  more  cost- 
ly process. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  figures  on  present 
crashes  and  the  estimates  of  crash  reduction 
with  the  colored  coded  system  as  listed  above, 
that  a  significant  reduction  in  injuries  and 
fatalities  would  result  from  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  trl-light  system.  Cost  savings  to 
the  consumer  would  result  from  Inter- 
changeable lenses.  Additional  savings  would 
result  from  the  higher  placement  of  the 
lights,  on  the  "C"  pillars  of  the  vehicle". 
which  would  substantially  reduce  replace- 
ment costs  due  to  breakage  of  the  lenses  or 
lamps,  M.inufacturing  costs  would  be  re- 
duced by  eliminating  the  chrome  and  fancy 
grlllwork  on  or  near  the  lenses.  But  the  most 
substantial  monet.ary  savings  are  the  de- 
creases In  Injury  and  property  costs  (hos- 
pital, medical,  auto  body  repair,  etc.)  which 
•.vouM  result  from  the  increase  in  numbers 


and  severity  of  crashes  with  the  Incorpora- 
tion  of  the  trl-light  system.  There  1=  no 
basis  to  a  claim  that  the  benefits  do  not 
outweigh  the  costs:  the  trl-light  system 
should  be  implemented  Immediately. 

CONCLUSION 

Some  have  argued  that  instituting  trl- 
Ught  will  be  In  disagreement  with  the  De- 
partment  of  Transportation's  policy  to  re- 
quire  performance  standards  rather  than 
design  standards.  The  ability  of  a  rear  light 
system  to  transmit  the  information  to  the 
following  driver  certainly  does  constitute  a 
performance  standard.  Yet  the  rear  light- 
ing standard  must  have  very  specific  guide- 
lines so  that  the  performance  of  the  fol- 
lowing  driver  Is  one  of  confidence  and  ac- 
curacy,  rather  than   one   of  confusion. 

Research  comparing  several  rear  light  sys- 
tems has  proven  that  the  method  used  sig- 
niflcantly  affects  the  accuracy  and  speed  of 
the  following  drivers'  response.  Systems  As- 
sociates noted  that: 

"Performance  requirements  are  essentially 
determined  by  the  capability  of  the  system 
to  convey  appropriate  information  to  the 
following  vehicle  driver  and  are  achieved  by 
prudent  use  of  conflgAiratlon,  intensity  and 
color  of  the  rear  lighting  display."  (SA 
4-25) 

Confusion  and  response  time  will  cer- 
tainly be  reduced  if  the  characteristics  of 
the  light  fixtures  on  all  cars  are  the  ^.ame 
To  Illustrate  this  point.  Imagine  the  chaos 
which  would  result  if  traffic  lights  vere  all 
different— in  a  different  position,  of  different 
colors,  with  different  information  included. 
In  the  case  of  rear  lighting,  standardization 
is  needed  for  safety,  because  of  the  method  of 
communication  Is  so  important.  For  factors 
such  as  structural  strength  and  burn  rate, 
only  performance  criterion  need  to  be  speci- 
fied—the actual  methods  used  are  no*  what 
Is    Important,   Just   the   result. 

The  following  note  is  an  explanatorv  note 
found  in  the  1926  edition  of  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code: 

"The  National  Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  Safety  adopted  the  principle  that 
yellow  should  be  the  color  of  cautionary 
lights,  and  that  red  should  indicate  positive 
danger.  In  view,  however,  of  reported  techni- 
cal dlfficultfes  involved  In  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  and  the  exLsting  wide- 
spread use  of  red  for  rear  lights,  such  con- 
ference, pending  further  study  and  recoi-n- 
mendatlon  by  qualified  engineering  experts 
as  to  the  most  desirable  and  feasfble  color 
of  rear  lights,  directed  that  the  color  of  rear 
lights  be  designated  in  the  draft  as  vellow  or 
red,"   (USV  Act  IV,  1926.  p.  90) 

The  need  for  cautionary  lights  was  seen 
as  far  back  as  1926,  almost  50  years  ago.  The 
contractors  have  concluded  tests  and  distinct 
recommendations  supporting  the  Inclusion 
of  cautionary  lights  have  been  made.  The 
very  fact  that  such  testing  has  been  accom- 
plished proves  that  automotive  technology 
has  increased  far  enough  during  this  period 
for  cautionary  lights  to  be  Installed  on  every 
motor  vehicle.  The  researchers  have  also 
found  that  color  coding  Is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  communicating  this  Information. 
It  Is  the  method  that  results  In  the  shortest 
response  time  and  the  least  amount  of  con- 
fu.slon.  Must  the  motoring  public  wait  an- 
other 50  years  while  countless  more  people 
are  maimed  and  killed,  before  the  superior 
trl-Ught  system  is  standardized?  Based  on 
the  evidence  cited  In  this  report,  the  Center 
for  Auto  Safety  adamantly  recommends  the 
trl-lleht  system,  and  urges  its  adoption  by 
January  1.  1974. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  Lowell  Dodge, 

Director. 
Michelle  Kiman, 

Intern. 
Bernard  P.  O'Meara, 

Staff  Member. 
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By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pastore)  : 

S.  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution establishing  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentemiial  Commission,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  P.^stgre.  a  bill  to  authorize 
additional  expenditm-es  for  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, and  to  amend  the  basic  legislation 
establishing  the  ARBC. 

Tlie  Conrmission  was  established  on 
July  4.  1966  to  plan,  encourage,  develop 
and  coordinate  the  commemoration  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial. 
A  plan  for  a  nationwide  grass-roots  cele- 
bration has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission and  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1970  with  a  strong  endorsement 
by  President  Nixon  of  the  principal 
recommendations. 

The  emphasis  in  the  plan  is  on  local 
initiatives  to  be  taken  by  the  separate 
Bicentennial  Commissions  which  have 
been  established  in  almost  all  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  But  additional  legislation 
is  needed  to  enable  these  separate  com- 
missions to  fulfill  their  functions.  This 
bill  proposes  modifications  in  the  original 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  approach. 

The  legislation  authorizes  a  program  of 
prcject  grants  to  non-profit  groups  and 
individuals  to  assist  in  developing  or  sup- 
porting worthwhile  bicentennial  proj- 
ects. Although  they  will  appeal  to  peo- 
ple around  the  Nation  and  the  world,  it 
is  anticipated  that  most  of  these  projects 
will  have  a  local  or  regional  orientation. 
By  encouraging  the  development  of  these 
projects  across  the  Nation,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  program  will  serve  as  an 
essential  inducement  and  stimulus  to  a 
truly  national  bicentennial  commemora- 
tion. 

The  limited  Federal  financial  support 
is  intended  to  have  a  catalytic  effect  on 
local  asrencies,  private  associations,  and 
citizens'  groups,  and  will  hopefully  result 
in  meaningful  participation  by  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  people  in  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors. 

This  bill  does  not  authorize  any  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  project 
grants.  Rather,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
grants  can  be  financed  by  the  ARBC 
throup;h  revenues  generated  from  the 
sale  of  bicentennial  commemorative  me- 
dallions and  other  licensing  programs 
which  have  already  been  approved  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  the  Commission's 
hope  that  income  from  these  sources  as 
well  as  private  donations  will  be  ade- 
quate in  subsequent  years  to  preclude  the 
need  for  appropriations. 

Grants  authorized  by  this  program 
may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  project.  The  projects  would 
be  reviewed  regularly  by  the  Commission 
and  approved  for  grant  support  on  the 
ba.'^i.';  of:  the  Commission's  national  bi- 
centennial program  criteria,  the  value  of 
the  project  to  a  balanced  national  proj- 
ect to  a  balanced  national  program,  and 
the  need  for  grant  support. 

In  addition,  the  bill  grants  the  Com- 
mission discretion  to  provide  that  not 


more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
granted  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  50  percent  limita- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  Commission 
to  match  donations,  bequests,  or  devises 
earmarked  for  a  specific  bicentennial 
project,  provided  that  the  grantee 
matches  the  combined  amount  of  its 
original  donation  and  tire  Federal  grant 
for  the  program.  Thus,  each  dollar  of 
ARBC  funds  could  result  in  a  total  of 
S4  allocated  to  the  i^articular  project. 
The  criteria  for  this  .arant  and  the 
sources  of  the  government  expenditures 
would  be  similar  to  the  program  previ- 
ously discussed. 

An  additional  section  of  the  bill  per- 
mits the  President  to  authorize  the  car- 
rying out  of  Commission  functions  with- 
out regard  to  traditional  procedural  pro- 
visions of  the  law  pertaining  to  contract- 
ing, acquisition  and  disposition  of  prop- 
erty, and  expenditure  of  funds.  The  pro- 
posed section  is  similar  to  authority 
granted  by  the  Congress  in  section  108 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to 
Government  participation  in  interna- 
tional fairs  and  expositions.  This  exemp- 
tion is  required  by  the  Commission  be- 
cause of  the  tight  deadlines  under  which 
it  must  operate  if  its  efforts  are  to 
achieve  fruition  by  1976.  For  example, 
the  formal  bidding  requirements,  which 
often  entail  more  than  a  year  of  nego- 
tiations, may  in  many  instances  be  too 
onerous  and  time-consuming  for  a  par- 
ticular contract. 

In  all  cases  where  Presidential  waivers 
of  statutes  and  limitations  of  authority 
are  issued,  the  Commission  will  exercise 
such  authorization  prudently  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  internal  controls  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Also,  the  super\'isory  oversight  which 
is  regularly  provided  by  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  serve  as  Com- 
missioners will  insure  that  the  flexibility 
will  not  be  abused. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  addition 
of  10  civil  service  supergrade  positions 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  will  be  greatly  expand- 
ing as  we  approach  the  bicentennial 
years.  The  additional  positions  will  con- 
tinue only  for  the  duration  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,712,000  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  ARBC  expenses,  of  which  $2,400,000 
may  be  authorized  for  the  operation  of 
the  grants-in-aid  to  the  State  bicenten- 
nial commissions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bicentennial  com- 
memoration is  only  a  short  time  away. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  celebration  can 
and  should  be  a  meaningful  national 
event  and  that  it  will  provide  an  appro- 
priate opportunity  for  rededication  to 
the  ideals  of  the  American  Revolution,  as 
well  as  a  charting  of  the  course  for  a 
new  American  revolution  in  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  is  solely  responsible  for 
planning  this  corrmiemoration.  My  asso- 
ciation with  the  Commission  has  dem- 
onstrated to  me  the  competence  and  de- 
dication of  both  the  Commission  and  its 


staff.  The  bill  which  I  have  nitroduced 
today  will  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  the  worthwhile  programs  ahead,v  de- 
veloped, and  encourage  the  conception 
and  implementation  of  additional  proj- 
ects. I  hope  that  it  will  be  approved 
expeditiously  by  the  Congress. 


By  Mr.  PE.ARSON: 

S.  3308.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Peace 
Corps  may  use  foreign  currencies  during 
fiscal  year  1972  for  its  expenses  in  for- 
eign countries.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  ha^  carried  for  more  than  a 
decade  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  that 
youthful  idealism  and  spirit  of  innova- 
tion which  has  so  well  served  to  build 
this  great  republic  of  ours.  Now,  fated 
with  an  impending  financial  crisis  which 
arises  from  the  long  delay.'^  in  congres- 
sional action  on  the  foreign  aid  program, 
it  has  been  forced  to  issue  notices  to  a 
large  number- — perhaps  as  many  as 
2.000 — volunteers  now  serving  overseas 
that  they  mu.'-t  put  down  their  spades, 
close  their  classroom  doors,  leave  their 
villages  and  barrios  and  come  home. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  half  of 
the  staff  members  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
including  those  working  overseas  and 
those  in  this  country,  will  also  receive 
notice  that  their  employment  must  be 
terminated.  In  an  acenry  which  has  been 
reduced  in  size  from  12,000  volunteers  to 
its  present  contingent  of  6.500  over  the 
past  7  years,  tWs  kind  of  emergency  re- 
duction in  personnel  will  be  a  devastating 
blow  to  the  present  operations  and  to  the 
futiu'e  prospects  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  as- 
serting the  control  of  Congress  over  the 
expanding  bud.cet  of  a  Federal  agency. 
The  Peace  Coi-ps  .several  years  ago  had  a 
budget  as  high  as  $110  million  annually. 
Today,  tl-us  amount  has  been  reduced  to 
S72  million  by  the  action  of  both  Hou.ses 
of  Congress  on  the  conference  rci>ort  on 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  ap- 
proved by  this  body  last  week.  Tlie  pres- 
ent crisis  arises  out  of  the  protracted  de- 
lay in  reaching  thi.s  final  action  on  a 
measure  which  provides  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  of  which  only  4  months  re- 
main. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is  that  the 
operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
funding  of  its  volunteer  projects  in  52 
countries  have  a  separate  and  distinct 
authorization  of  the  Congress.  Yet  it.s  ef- 
fectiveness is  severely  imperiled  because 
its  fimding  comes  in  an  appropriation  bill 
that  carries  controversial  foreign  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  programs. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  sought  from  its 
beginnings  to  achieve  a  new  kind  of 
working  association  with  the  common 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  to  avoid  allowing  its  energies  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  administrative  web  of 
official  diplomatic  activity  in  capital 
cities.  Rather  than  establishing  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  host  country  goveni- 
ment  alone.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
moved  into  the  interior  villai?e=  and  iso- 
lated rural  areas,  as  well  as  the  slums  of 
fast-growing  cities,  to  sene  as  educators 
and  leaders  of  self-help  and  community 
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development  projects  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  poor. 

Yet  the  Peace  Corps  will  suffer  perhaps 
rrevocable  damage,  unless  an  avenue  of 
•elief  can  be  found,  because  its  funds 
lave  been  cut  to  the  bone  by  the  axe 
R^hich  hews  at  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
rrams  themselves.  If  this  is  allowed  to 
lappen.  I  believe  we  will  disrupt  and  per- 
laps  destroy  the  Peace  Corps  without 
•eally  intending  to  do  so  at  all. 

Some  have  asked,  why  not  go  to  private 
lources  such  as  a  foundation  to  pay  the 
unds  needed  to  keep  Peace  Corps  volun- 
«ers  in  the  field  to  the  end  of  the  current 
iscal  year.  If  the  Peace  Corps  were  not 
in  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  this 
:ourse  of  action  would  be  appropriate. 
Jut  it  is  an  unavoidable  oart  of  the  prob- 
em.  Mr.  President,  that  the  volunteers 
overseas  are  sent  there  by  the  United 
J  States  of  America,  and  while  they  have 
'  volunteered  for  this  ser\ice.  they  repre- 
1  ent  the  people  of  this  country  and  bear 
■  he  humanitarian  purpose  of  this  Nation. 
( )ther  volunteer  service  agencies  are  sup- 
Dorted  by  religious,  philanthropic,  and 
(ducational    institutions,    but    none    of 
1  hese  carries  on  its  work  imder  the  au- 
1  hority  of  this  Congress  or  the  direction 
( if  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
I  aent.  Others  mention  the  willingness  of 
t  he  volunteers  to  give  up  part  of  their  re- 
i  djustment  allowances  and  thus  conserve 
(  ollar  outlays  by  the  agency.  One  volun- 
t  eer,  who  was  drafted  from  the  Corps  and 
sent  to  Vietnam,  knowing  the  condition 
c  f  the  agency's  budget,  made  the  Peace 
<  'orps  the  beneficiary  of  his  serviceman's 
i  10.000  life  insurance  policy.  When  he 
vas  killed  in  combat,  this  amount  ac- 
crued to  the  Peace  Corps.  It  seems  In- 
credible, Mr.  President,  that  the  dedica- 
t  on  of  young  people  to  the  humanitarian 
I  rinciples    on    which    our    Nation    is 
fsunded,  should  go  unrewarded  because 
M^'ashington  is  preoccupied  with  other, 
rerhaps  more  dramatic  things. 

Last  week  I  introduced  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  66  expressing  the 
sjnse  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
£  tates  should  enter  Into  negotiations  for 
t  le  use  of  foreign  currencies  accrued  un- 
ci er  Public  Law  480  to  meet  outstanding 
e  icpenses  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  countries 
V  here  these  funds  are  held.  This  course 
or  action  could  help  keep  some  of  the 
v  Dlunteers  In  the  field  by  calling  on  the 
ountries  where  they  serve  to  share  the 
burden  of  maintaining  present  Peace 
Corps  contingents  through  June  30  of 
t  lis  year.  I  was  reluctant  to  make  such 
a  request  of  governments  already  sup- 
PDrting  part  of  Peace  Corps  operations 
w  ithin  their  territory,  but  after  studying 
0  iher  possible  avenues,  this  seemed  to  be 
t.  le  most  prospective  one. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
a  ithorize  the  use  of  these  funds  by  the 
P  ;ace  Corps.  This  authorization  woiild  be 
United  to  the  fiscal  year  1972,  that  is 
tlie  4  months  remaining  before  July  1 
o '  this  year.  It  would  also  be  limited  to 
Uie  expenses  of  the  Peace  Corps  con- 
tligent  within  the  country  which  pro- 
vdes  counterpart  fimds.  This  would 
alow  our  negotiators  to  sit  down  with 
n  presentatives  of  each  Peace  Corps  host 
gi  »vemment  and  discuss  solutions  to  the 
P'oblem  as  it  apphes  in  their  country. 


The  Peace  Corps  presently  uses  coun- 
terpart currencie.^  to  pay  part  of  its 
expenses  oversea^;,  but  under  section  104 
of  Public  Law  480.  these  are  required  to 
be  reimbursed.  I  am  fully  aware,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  provision  i.'^  intended 
to  prevent  "back  door  financing"  of 
overseas  programs.  Those  who  would 
achieve  relief  for  the  Peace  Corps'  fund- 
ing crisis,  in  no  way  intend  to  swing  open 
this  back  door  so  that  all  may  enter.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today  is 
carefully  circumscribed  in  time  and  ap- 
plication. It  is  proposed  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency situation,  one  which  arose  not  out 
of  bureaucratic  incompetence  or  design, 
but  out  of  the  simple  neglect  of  what 
happens  to  be  a  successful  and  popular 
overseas  service  program. 

Young  people  in  America  today  demon- 
strate a  growing  penchant  for  entering 
those  professions  such  as  law.  medicine, 
social  work,  law  enforcement,  which  re- 
quire a  lifetime  of  dedication  to  the  serv- 
ice of  other  people.  It  would  be  imtimely 
and  indeed  tragic  if  Government  allowed 
the  Peace  Corps,  which  is  dedicated  to 
this  kind  of  service,  to  hang  by  the  rope 
of  congressional  neglect.  The  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  is  clearly  drawn.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  reprieve  the  volunteers  who  will 
be  called  home  within  the  month, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  if  an  addi- 
tional source  of  funds  is  not  found. 

Mr.  President,  the  course  I  recommend 
carries  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  would  add  not  1  cent  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  It  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments  and 
would  indeed  avoid  what  could  be  a 
serious  disruption  of  relationships  with 
governments  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  As  the  United  States  with- 
draws its  military  forces  from  distant 
lands,  and  turns  its  attention  to  the 
priorities  at  home,  it  would  demean  this 
great  Nation  should  the  vital  work  of  the 
Peace  Corps  be  disrupted— perhaps 
permanently  maimed — because  neither 
Congress  nor  the  executive  branch  quite 
got  around  to  providing  adequate  funds. 
We  are  talking  here,  Mr.  President, 
about  a  relatively  small  sum  of  money, 
at  the  maximum  $3.8  million.  We  truly 
seek  to  achieve  a  period  of  peaceful 
negotiation  and  sheath  the  swords  of  war 
of  the  1970's.  it  is  imperative  that  we 
withdraw  this  knife  from  the  neck  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  3309.  A  bill  to  reduce  recidivism  by 
providing  community-centered  programs 
of  supervision  and  services  per  persons 
charged  with  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COMMX-NrrY  SUPERVISION  AND  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent growth  of  pubUc  concern  about  cor- 
rections in  the  United  States  is  a  wel- 
come opportunity  to  discuss  goals  and 
priorities  in  this — the  least  known  part 
of  criminal  justice.  We  have  heard  about 
such  things  as  the  crisis  in  corrections, 
and  perhaps  there  is  a  crisis.  But  there 
is,  today,  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 


the  real  problems  of  corrections  and  its 
needs  for  the  future. 

If  there  is  a  need  in  corrections.  It  is  a 
need  to  examine  the  priorities  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  suggest  some  new  priorities. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  raises  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  priorities  by  proposing  a  reor- 
dering of  correctional  priorities. 

The  bulk  of  the  dollars  which  Ameri- 
cans spend  on  corrections  today  are  spent 
in  prisons,  on  the  custody  and  security 
of  institutions  that  hold  Individuals, 
most  of  them  sentenced  to  terms  of  1 
year  or  more.  In  1967,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  in  a  task 
force  report  on  corrections,  found  that 
four-fifths  of  the  scarce  dollars  allocated 
by  the  public  to  corrections  was  spent  on 
a  third  of  those  In  the  system— the  pris- 
oners in  the  correctional  institutions. 

There  is  a  certain  logic  to  this,  after 
all.  The  goals  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  corrections  include  protection,  mean- 
ing the  separation  of  potentially  danger- 
ous offenders  from  others  in  society.  For 
many  people  who  come  into  the  criminal 
justice  and  corrections  systems,  it  works 
this  way.  Former  offenders  are  charged 
with  having  committed  increasingly  seri- 
ous and  violent  crimes,  and  they  are  sen- 
tenced to  increasingly  long  and  severe 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

But  all  too  often,  the  losers  are  not  in- 
side the  prison  walls — and  I  do  not  mean 
the  undiscovered  or  unconvicted  offend- 
ers, I  mean  victims.  The  victims  are  the 
principal  losers  in  this  system  because  of 
the  personal  and  financial  losses  of  crime, 
as  well  as  the  fear  of  crime. 

The  public  also  believes  that  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  corrections  is  what  its 
name  Implies— the  rehabilitation  of  al- 
leged offenders.  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  this  crisis  In  corrections,  it  Is  not  in 
corrections  itself  but  In  the  growing  pub- 
lic awareness  that  the  vast  majority  of 
crimes  are  recldlvlstlc.  The  crisis  is  the 
growing  realization  that  much  crime  has 
been  comjnitted  by  repeat  offenders  who 
have  not  been  rehabilitated  by  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
rehabilitation  and  correction  of  offenders 
will  be  seriously  attempted,  but  I  think 
It  Is  time  to  recognize  that  prison  is  not 
the  best  setting,  nor  Is  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  contact  with  the  sys- 
tem the  best  timing  for  a  serious  ef- 
fort at  rehabilitation. 

If  we  are  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  rehabilitation.  It  must  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  possible  after  the  in- 
dhldual's  contact  with  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Delay  and  Institutionaliza- 
tion can  only  breed  Indifference  and 
reslstence.  We  must  shift  the  emphasis 
in  the  spending  of  correctional  dollars 
away  from  what  Is  now  closer  to  the  end 
of  a  multicrime  career,  to  the  beginning 
In  the  hope  of  changing  and  diverting 
the  individual  from  future  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

This  process  will  not  be  a  simple  one. 
It  would  be  irresponsible  to  suggest  that 
funds  destined  for  the  sentenced  prison- 
ers can  be  diverted  to  other  uses.  It  would 
be  improper  to  suggest  that  prisoners  be 
any  less  secure,  the  facilities  any  less 
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humane  or  the  meals  any  less  wholesome. 
But  I  believe  it  is  time  to  think  about 
investing  some  dollars  in  the  corrections 
process  at  an  earlier  point,  in  the  hope 
that  this  investment  will  yield  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  long-term  com- 
mitments, and  a  change  in  priorities 
from  custody  and  security  to  rehabilita- 
tion and  treatment. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day— the  Community  Supervision  and 
Services  Act — would,  if  implemented, 
bring  about  such  a  change  in  priorities. 
Prisons  have,  and  will  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  their  place  in  the  correctional 
process.  But  I  believe  that  v;e  must  move 
now  to  Initiate  an  Investment  in  correc- 
tion in  the  offenders  early  in  their  career 
in  order  to  have  a  maximum  effect.  If 
tills  early  investment  is  successful,  as  ex- 
perimental results  indicate  it  will  be,  then 
we  can  look  upon  the  day  when  we  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  investment  we  are 
making  in  institutionalization,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  shift  in  spending  of  cor- 
rectional dollars  toward  the  early  stages 
of  what  may  be  a  criminal  career. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  use  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system  as  an  ex- 
panded research  and  demonstration 
model,  to  show  to  the  States  and  local- 
ities that  such  a  program  works  not  only 
in  theory,  but  in  a  wide  variety  of  places 
with  a  wide  variety  of  people. 

The  day-to-day  work  would  be  to  iden- 
tify and  respond  to  certain  categories  of 
criminal  defendants  who  need  certain 
rehabilitation  services  following  arrest, 
but  without  trial. 

Such  services  would  include  education, 
training,  counseUng  and  viable  job  place- 
ment. The  defendants,  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  and  society  at  large  stand 
to  gain  from  this  approach  through  low- 
er costs,  a  decrease  in  recidivism,  and  in- 
creased income  tax  revenues. 

Most  of  the  people  who  would  qualify 
for  such  a  program  have  one  key  charac- 
teristic in  common:  they  do  not  believe 
they  can  succeed  at  anything  straight, 
and  even  if  they  thought  they  could, 
would  not  know  how  to  go  about  doing 
it. 

Such  an  approach  Is  not  without  its 
dangers.  I  beUeve  that  the  public  will 
only  continue  to  accept  this  approach  of 
diversion  to  treatment — without  trial — 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  effective  in 
diverting  individuals  from  a  potential  of 
future  criminal  activity.  This  will  be  the 
test,  but  I  think  public  concern  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  great  enough  today  that  the  pub- 
lic will  give  this  approach  a  fsilr  trial. 

The  concept  which  is  involved  here  is 
not  new — the  police  and  the  prosecutor 
have  always  had  the  option  not  to  pro- 
ceed when  in  their  judgment  a  suitable 
alternative  was  available.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  guarantees  that  suitable 
alternatives  are  available,  and  that  there 
are  sufficient  safeguards  to  protect  not 
just  the  individual,  but  society  as  well. 

The  first  successful  result  of  a  pro- 
gram operated  within  these  guidelines  to 
come  to  my  attention  was  pioneered  by 
the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  in  New  York 
City,  and  from  this  has  grown  the  present 
court  employment  project  operating  in 
three  boroughs  of  the  city.  With  experi- 
mental fimds  from  the  Department  of 


Labor,  added  projects  have  been  carried 
out  in  six  other  cities.  One  of  these  was 
found  effective  in  reducing  both  costs 
and  recidivism  when  it  was  subjected  to 
rigorous  analysis. 

The  result  has  been  growing  in  its 
public  acceptance.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Prisoner  Rehabilitation,  in 
April  1970,  said  that  there  should  be 
community  facilities  to  provide  pread- 
judication services  to  defendants,  and 
information  about  defendants  to  pros- 
ecutors and  judges,  with  the  object  of 
diverting  as  many  defendants  as  possible 
from  the  full  criminal  process. 

In  December  1971,  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell,  in  a  major  address  at 
the  National  Conference  on  Corrections, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  said: 

In  many  cases,  society  can  best  be  served 
by  diverting  the  accused  to  a  voluntary  com- 
munity-oriented correctional  program  In- 
stead of  bringing  him  to  trial.  ...  I  believe 
this  program  could  be  expanded  to  Include 
certain  offenders  beyond  the  Juvenile  age, 
without  losing  the  general  deterrent  effect  of 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  today 
would  implement  this  policy,  and  bring 
significant  changes  in  the  priorities  of 
the  correctional  system. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  such  a 
change  in  strategy  will  work,  but  there 
is  data  from  experiments  with  such  a 
system  that  it  will  not  only  work,  but  that 
it  will  return  a  dividend  in  excess  of  the 
investment  required. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  pro- 
posed legislation,  urging  that  they  give 
careful  study  and  attention  to  the  con- 
cepts and  potential  effects  which  it  might 
have  on  the  criminal  justice  system. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  3310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  officers 
in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  an  au- 
thorized strength  of  one  fiag  officer  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  In  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  of  the  Navy. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
was  established  as  a  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy  on  December  8,  1967 — Public  Law 
90-179;  81  Stat.  545.  Officers  of  both 
the  Regular  Navy  and  the  Naval  Reserve 
who,  before  creation  of  the  new  corps, 
were  law  specialists  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy  became  members  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vcKate  General's  Corps  by  operation  of 
the  new  law.  Before  passage  of  the  law, 
reserve  law  specialists  could  aspire  to  flag 
rank  &s  line  officers.  The  new  law,  how- 
ever, removed  from  Naval  Reserve  judge 
advocates  the  possibility  of  promotion  to 
flag  rank. 

Mr.  President,  only  one  Reserve  law- 
specialist  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral 
under  the  above-mentioned  line-officer 
opportunity.  Accordingly,  while  it  is  tech- 
nically correct  to  state  that  this  bill  is 
designed  in  part  to  reestablish  career  op- 
portunity  for  Reserve  Officers  of   the 


Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  the 
practical  effect  is  to  establish  that  oppor- 
tunity in  the  first  Instance. 

This  legislation  does  not  require  an 
increase  in  the  48  Naval  Reserve  rear  ad- 
miral billets  presently  set  by  law.  It  would 
merely  rearrange  pre.sent  billets  into  a 
more  equitable  distribution  and  thereby 
correct  the  present  deficiency  of  exclud- 
ing Judge  Advocate  General  officers  from 
attaining  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  legislation  is 
needed  and  will  serve  the  best  interest 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  program. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  213.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  t-o  issue 
a  proclamation  desiijnating  October  6, 
1972,  as  "National  Coaches  Day"  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary-. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  prcKlaim  Oc- 
tober 6.  1972,  as  "National  Coaches 
Day." 

Thomas  Carlyle  said: 

The  man  without  a  purpose  in  life  Is  like 
a  ship  without  a  rudder — a  waif,  a  nothing,  a 
no  man.  Have  a  purpose  In  life,  and  having 
It.  throw  such  strength  of  mind  and  muscle 
Into  your  work  as  God  has  given  you. 

Thousands  of  coaches  across  the  Na- 
tion have  a  very  special  purpose  m  life. 
Today  when  many  people  are  saying  that 
our  great  country  has  lost  its  way.  the 
coach  is  tirelessly  instilling  in  our  youth 
the  attributes  they  need  to  broaden  their 
horizons,  to  mature  and  to  approach  life 
in  a  purposeful  and  meaningful  manner. 

Tlie  coach  is  a  special  person  to  mil- 
lions of  schoolage  boys  and  girls  He  em- 
bodies many  of  the  fine  qualities  wliich 
our  youth  aspire  to  attain  upon  reaching 
adulthood.  His  lessons  in  life — such  as 
pride,  competition,  cooperation,  and  de- 
termination— are  some  of  the  most  \alj- 
able  taught  in  school  today. 

The  competition  that  the  coach  teaches 
is  a  constructive  tool  for  the  youth  to  use 
to  develop  his  abilities.  It  is  not  a  ruth- 
less or  senseless  competition.  It  is  more 
than  a  scramble  for  the  extra  rard  on 
the  gridiron  or  the  one-tenth  of  a  second 
faster  time  on  the  last  lap  of  a  mile  run. 
It  is  the  development  of  the  de.'-ire  to 
give  completely  to  the  race  of  life,  and 
the  ability  to  lead  a  full,  exuberant  life. 

Tlie  coach  encourages  and  develops  the 
ability  to  cooperate — the  sense  of  team- 
work. Every  sports  fan  has  marveled  at 
the  fine  precision  of  a  double  play  or  a 
down  court  pass.  A  youth  learns  that  he 
can  go  further  with  a  friend's  asf i.stance 
than  he  can  by  himself.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sen.se  of  community  coopera- 
tion which  has  played  such  a  critical  role 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Finally,  the  coach  in-stills  in  youth  a 
spirit  of  determination.  He  encourages  a 
dreamer  to  dare  to  dream — of  the  preat 
upset,  the  district  playoffs,  and  the  State 
finals.  And  he  demands  the  determina- 
tion, the  persistence,  and  the  patience 
which  can  often  make  the  dream  come 
true. 

For  a  fine  American  youth,  healthy  in 
body  and  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  say, 
"Thanks,  coach." 


7*> 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  'for  himself. 
Mr.  MOND.ALE,  Mr.  BrRDiCK,  Mr. 
H.^RRis,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
MusKiE.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tunney.  and 
Mr.  Williams  »  : 
S.  3311.  A  bill  to  provide  public  service 
employment  opportunities  for  unem- 
pl3yed  and  underemployed  persons,  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  m 
avidin?  needed  public  services,  and  for 
ler  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
;  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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rrLL  EMPLOYMENT  STRATEGY  FOR  THE  NA- 
TION: THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
>F     1972 S.     3311 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tr  (duced  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behialf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
M  nnesota  'Mr.  Mondalei,  the  ■E^ublic 
Service  Employment  Act  of  1972."  Also 
jo  ning  with  us,  as  original  cosponsors, 
ar3  the  Senators  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr,  BuRDicKi,  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris'. 
M  chigan  'Mr.  Hart'.  Indiana  'Mr. 
H,  rtke  I .  Iowa  <  Mr.  Hughes  > .  Minnesota 
0[r.  Humphrey).  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KiNNEDY),  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGov- 
er'ji.  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie),  Wisconsin 
(A[r.  Nelson  I.  Rhode  Island  'Mr,  Pell*  , 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph*,  Cali- 
fo -nia  I  Mr.  Tunney  ),  and  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams*  . 

PSOVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

[The  bill  would  provide  funds  for  more 
thin  1.15  million  jobs  for  unemployed 
ar  d  underemployed  Americans. 

[t  would  authorize  S3  billion  this  fiscal 
r.  .ST  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973.  and 

)  billion  in  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 

continuing  program  of  public  service 

oyment.    The    amount    authorized. 

unappropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972 

(kild  remain  authorized  in  fiscal  year 

73  in  addition  to  the  $7  billion. 

rhe  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
operate  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Ei  lergency  Employment  Act — with  funds 
ac  ministered  largely  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  through  State  and  local  gov- 
eriment  prime  sponsors.  It  is  similar  in 
its  provisions  to  the  program  which  the 
Senate  passed  in  September  1970.  as  part 
of  the  Employment  and  Training  Oppor- 
tunities  Act  of  1970. 

Unlike  the  Emergency  Employment 
A(  t.  the  bill  would  require  that  local 
governmental  imits  seeking  fimds  under 
th  ?  program  form  broadly  representative 
public  service  employment  councils,  rep- 
resenting Government,  business,  labor, 
veierans.  and  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  and  poverty  organiza- 
titns:  and  school  and  public  and  private 
se  -vice  groups,  to  help  survey  the  needs 
fo-  both  jobs  and  services  and  to  help 
pi  in  the  program. 

The  council  would  inventory  public 
.se  'Vice  and  economic  development  needs, 
as  ablish  priorities  and  design  programs. 
M  Ivors,  county  executives,  and  other  eli- 
ii!)le  sponsors  would  file  the  applications 
fo-  Federal  funds  to  operate  programs. 
Finding — 90  percent  Federal — would  go 
through  governmental  imits  unless  they 
dii  1  not  apply,  applied  and  did  not  qualify, 
or  were  not  serving  adequately  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  in  a  particular 
coir.munity. 


In  addition,  public  service  job  grants 
could  be  made  to  such  organizations  as 
community  action  agencies,  model  cities 
programs,  community  development  cor- 
porations, Unittd  Fund  agencies,  and 
other  private  or;iiuiizations  when  the  ap- 
propriate unit  of  government  was  not 
serving  the  area  or  the  poverty  com- 
munity in  an  adequate  fashion  or  if  they 
were  approved  by  the  governmental  unit. 

In  areas  of  especially  high  unemploy- 
ment, my  bill  will  authorize  funds  for  a 
new  special  employment  and  economic 
development  program^SEED — for  eco- 
nomic development  coordinated  with 
public  seiTice  employment  to  help  these 
areas  become  more  economically  self- 
sufficient. 

The  "SEED"  program — in  section  6  of 
the  bill — IS  ba.sed  upon  the  section  6  pro- 
gram in  the  Emergency  Employment  .-^ct 
that  provides  funds  for  areas  uitn  6  per- 
cent or  higher  imemployment  even  after 
the  national  EEA  program  ends.  The 
Labor  Department  ha-s  identified  over 
700  area-s  with  such  high  and  unaccept- 
able levels  of  unemployment  in  the  Na- 
tion. Under  my  bill,  up  to  25  percent  of 
appropriations  would  be  available  for 
this  concentrated  attack  and  could  be 
e.xpended  for  economic  development  a,s 
well  as  direct  PSE  job  creation. 

Similar  to  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  my  legislation  would  stre.ss  the  spe- 
cial need  of  V'ietnam  era  veterans  for 
jobs.  But  my  bill  would  go  further  by 
providing  a  priority  for  such  veterans 
for  Public  Service  Employment — PSE — 
jobs. 

In  addition,  my  bill  require-  that  rhof^e 
on  welfare,  aerospace  workers,  older  per- 
sons, the  poor,  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  and  migrants  be  given 
a  fair  share  of  the  available  lobs.  It  fur- 
ther requires  that  local  PSE  programs 
work  v.'ith  local  welfare  agencies  to  in- 
sure that  welfare  recipients  have  ready 
access  to  the  jobs  provided  under  this 
legislation. 

Public  service  employment  is  not  the 
whole  answer  to  the  crisis  in  joblessness 
the  Nation  faces.  But  the  bill  represents 
a  start.  We  now  have  5.4  million  persons 
unemployed.  604.000  in  California.  And 
accorciing  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures,  there  are  at  least  another  788.000 
discouraged  workers,  men  who  are  not 
seeking  work  because  they  despair  of 
finding  it.  This  is  a  real  unemployment 
total  of  6  million  persons.  Add  to  that  the 
13.7  million  Americans  working  for  sub- 
standard wages,  and  we  have  the  enor- 
mous dimension  of  the  need — almost  20 
million  decent  jobs.  This  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  affects  72  million 
Americans,  taking  into  account  the  3.6 
person  average  family.  One  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  jobs  would 
hardly  be  an  overreaction  to  this  great 
need. 

During  1971,  average  unemployment 
for  all  male  workers  20  and  over  was  2,- 
086.000.  In  Februar>-  1972.  actual  unem- 
ployment for  Vietnam  era  veterans  20  to 
29  years  old  stood  at  9.7,  meaning  that 
from  300.000  to  325.000  returned  veterans 
were  then  out  of  work.  Moreover,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1971,  unemployment 
among  nonwhite  Vietnam  era  veterans 
was  running  13.8  percent,  almost  double 
the   rate — 7.1 — for   their  white  veteran 


counterparts.  And  during  all  of  1971,  one 
quarter  of  all  unemployed  recent  veter- 
ans had  been  job  hunting  for  an  aver- 
age of  15  weeks. 

The  latest  figures  available  to  me  for 
California's  unemployment  among  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  is  that  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1971  over  55,000  were  jobless. 

Mr.  President,  for  recent  veterans  the 
Federal  Government  must  meet  a  com- 
pelling responsibility.  We  have  asked 
these  men  to  risk  their  Uves.  At  a  time 
when  they  might  have  been  learning  the 
trades  of  peaceful  commerce,  we  have 
required  them  to  master  the  arts  of  war. 
My  bill  thus  provides  special  recognition 
of  the  unemploj-ment  problems  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  Nearly  every  veteran 
has  received  some  military  training 
which  should  enhance  his  job  skills.  The 
Nation  owes  these  men  a  quick  transition 
to  a  decent  civilian  job. 

Under  my  bill,  jobs  would  also  be  made 
available  for  those  on  welfare  who  want 
to  and  are  able  to  work.  I  believe  welfare 
recipients  are  eager  to  work  at  decent 
paying  jobs.  Many  cannot  because  of  a 
lack  of  day  care  facilities;  others,  be- 
cause the  jobs  simply  do  not  exist.  Every 
program  that  has  attempted  to  supply 
training  and  work  for  those  on  welfare 
has  had  difficulty  because  of  a  lack  of 
available  jobs.  This  bill  would  provide  a 
program  to  rectify  that  situation. 

Federal  standard  in  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  job  redesign  and  civil  service 
reform  to  assure  that  entry  and  advance- 
ment in  civil  service  are  based  on  true 
merit  and  not  on  arbitrary  standards 
and  tests.  The  bill  also  requires  that  PSE 
employees  be  paid  the  minimum  wage, 
SI. 60,  or  the  prevailing  wage,  whichever 
is  higher. 

Our  experience  with  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  indicates  that  jobs  cost 
an  average  of  $7,200  each  under  that  pro- 
gram. However,  that  bill  is  very  restric- 
tive, providing  little  funding  for  train- 
ing or  for  administration.  A  continuing 
program  would  require,  and  my  bill  does 
authorize,  expenditures  for  training,  ad- 
ministration— kept  to  the  minimum 
necessary — tools,  and  necessary  supplies 
and  equipment.  Up  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  could  be  so  expended, 
with  an  individual  grant  limit  of  10  per- 
cent on  expenditures  for  equipment  and 
supplies. 

The  bill  differs  substantially  from  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  in  other  re- 
spects. 

It  is  not  transitional.  The  Emergency 
Employment  Act  would  end  when  na- 
tional unemployment  fell  below  4.5  per- 
cent. But  4.5  percent  is  not  full  employ- 
ment. Even  4  percent  is  too  high.  In  any 
event,  with  the  national  rate  down  to 
some  acceptable  level,  in  pockets  of  pov- 
erty we  would  still  be  faced  with  de- 
structively high  levels  of  unemployment. 
What  is  needed  is  a  continuing  program 
of  public  service  jobs. 

For  individuals,  however,  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  move  them  from  fed- 
erally subsidized  jobs  into  permanent 
jobs  in  the  civil  service  or  appropriate 
employment  in  the  private  sector.  Nor- 
mal turnover  in  public  payroll  jobs 
should  make  it  possible  for  most  of  those 
hired  on  public  payrolls  under  this  act 
to  move  on  to  unsubsidized  jobs.  For 
others,  the  expansion  of  economic  ac- 
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tiviiies  in  their  communities,  in  part 
stimulated  by  this  legislation,  will  afford 
new  job  opportunities  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

THE    PROBLEM 

With  over  5  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed, and  at  least  13.7  million  under- 
employed— according  to  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council — the  need  for  jobs  in  public 
service  cannot  be  doubted. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  Nation  to  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
to  provide  opportunity  for  work  at  de- 
cent wages  for  all  our  citizens. 

This  has  been  our  .stated  goal  for  dec- 
ades. Franklin  Roosevelt  made  it  the 
keystone  of  his  economic  bill  of  rights, 
proijo.^ed  in  those  hopeful  days  when 
World  V/ar  II  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

We  have  not  fulfilled  that  promise. 
And  the  price  we  pay  is  the  national  hu- 
miliation, and  the  individual  and  family 
tragedy  of  American  poverty.  Think  of 
it:  The  most  prosperous  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  know  must  face  the  fact 
that  poverty  is  its  most  pressing  and 
persistent  domestic  problem. 

We  assert  that  our  society  is  just  and 
democratic.  We  want  it  to  be  nothing 
less.  Yet  the  social  fabric  of  our  inner 
cities  and  rural  backlands  is  torn  apart 
by  desperate  human  need  in  the  midst 
of  extraordinary  private  affluence.  The 
disastrous  consequences  of  unemploy- 
ment touch  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 

PARTICULARLY    NEEDY    GROUP 

Aerospace  engineers,  who  have  built 
their  lives  upon  service  to  our  Nation  in 
space  and  defense,  are  now  exhausting 
their  unemployment  insurance,  and  then 
finding  themselves  on  welfare  where  that 
is  available — with  their  children  hungry, 
their  pride  gone,  and  their  famines  col- 
lapsing. 

Veterans  who  have  risked  their  very 
lives — and  often  lost  limbs  or  been  other- 
wise maimed — in  the  Nation's  service 
are  unable  to  find  jobs  upon  returning  to 
this  great,  generous  Nation.  What  a  cruel 
expression  of  our  national  tribute. 

For  aerospace  engineers  and  for  re- 
turned veterans  the  Nation  offers  a  sym- 
pathetic ear,  even  though  there  is  not 
always  thoroughgoing  followthrough. 
But  for  inner  city  youth  and  those  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people,  forced 
from  farms  and  rural  areas  in  the  dec- 
ades since  World  War  II,  for  these  people 
who  have  faced  a  generation  of  jobless- 
ness and  hopelessness,  the  country  is  less 
understanding,  feels  less  responsible,  and 
hence  is  less  responsive  in  terms  of  pro- 
grammatic reforms. 

The  crisis  in  welfare  is  the  ugly  fruit 
of  our  long  neglect  of  full  employment  as 
the  essential  first  step  in  fighting  poverty. 

Why  are  most  Americans  hostile  to 
welfare?  Because  they  believe  people 
ought  to  work  and  support  their  families. 
And  most  Americans  have  been  simply 
unaware  of  the  number  of  those  on  wel- 
fare who  could  not  work,  even  if  jobs 
were  available,  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
job  opportunities  and  the  shocking  scale 
of  unemployment  and  subemployment  In 
poverty  neighborhoods  over  the  past 
decades. 

SUBEMPLOTMENT 

The  problem  of  job-associated  poverty 
is  much  more  serious  than  most  people 


realize.  In  1966,  the  then  Secretary  of 
Labor,  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  surveyed  the 
poverty  neighborhoods  of  10  major  cities. 
He  found  that  the  problem  was  not  sim- 
ply unemployment  but  part-time  and 
low-paying  jobs — jobs  that  paid  below 
the  minimum  wage.  He  also  found  that 
many,  many  workers  were  so  discouraged 
that  they  had  ceased  even  to  look  for 
work. 

Secretary  Wirtz  put  these  factors  into 
a  "subemployment"  index,  and  deter- 
mined that  over  30  percent  of  the  inner 
city  residents  were  not  able  to  earn  above 
poverty  wages  in  the  ghetto  labor  market. 

In  a  memo  to  President  Johnson,  Wirtz 
said: 

If  a  third  of  tiie  people  In  the  nation 
couldn't  make  a  living  .  .  .  there  would  be 
a  revolution.  This  Is  the  situation  and  the 
prospect  unless  action  is  taken  In  the  nation- 
wlthin-a-natlon,  the  slums  and  ghettos. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  re- 
leased a  followup  study  of  60  poverty 
neighborhoods  in  51  cities  and  eight 
rural  areas  conducted  as  part  of  the  1970 
census.  The  Government  did  not  calcu- 
late a  "subemployment"  index,  but  all 
the  factors  Wirtz  considered  are  avail- 
able. For  Oakland.  Calif.,  for  instance,  if 
you  add  tcgether  the  unemployed,  the 
hopeless,  and  discouraged  workers  who 
no  longer  seek  jobs,  the  part-time  work- 
ers seeking  full-time  jobs  and  those 
working  full  time  but  earning  less  than 
S2  an  hour,  we  find  that  a  staggering 
32.9  percent  of  the  work  force  of  Oakland 
is  miemployed  or  underemployed. 

In  the  near  future.  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Record  subemplnyment 
rates  for  all  the  areas  covered  by  the 
Census  Bureau  survey.  Preliminary 
calculations  sliow  that  subemployment 
for  the  Nation's  inner  cities  and  poor 
rural  areas  now  stands  at  30  percent — 
29.2  percent  to  be  exact.  This  means  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  people  in  our 
poverty  neighborhoods  are  vmable  to 
earn  even  minimum  wages  in  the  iob 
market.  And  if  we  ask  how  many  are 
unable  to  earn  at  S3. 50  an  hour— the 
wage  level  needed  to  maintain  a  family 
of  four  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
lowest  adequate  budget.  $7,000  a  year,  we 
find  that  74.5  i>ercent  of  the  people  are 
below  that  minimum  adeo.uate  standard 
in  earnings. 

For  California  cities  the  results  .Tre  as 
follows: 

San  Francisco.  22.8  percent  sub- 
employed.  54.5  percent  below  the  Bl.S 
adequate  family  income  wage. 

Los  Angeles.  31,9  percent  subemployed. 
60.8  percent  below  the  BLS  ndcquate 
family  income  wage. 

Oakland.  32  9  percent  subemployed, 
57.8  percent  below  the  BLS  adequate 
family  income  wage. 

Thus,  even  after  8  years  of  the  poverty 
program  and  10  years  special  manpower 
training  programs  aimed  at  ghetto  un- 
employment, the  problem  continues  to 
grow  more  serious. 

It  is  underemployment — as  much  as 
unemployment  itself — that  is  at  the  roots 
of  the  poverty  and  welfare  crisis. 

The  crisis  that  faces  the  aerospace 
worker's  family  and  the  returned  veteran 
has  been  the  gray,  hopeless  reality  faced 
for  the  past  20  years  by  those  Ameri- 


caiis  who  have  come  to  the  inner  city  in 

hopes  of  better  things. 

GOVERNMENTAL     EMPLOY'MENT     AND     ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 

Between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
President  Kennedj''s  administration,  the 
problem  was  ignored.  Under  Kennedy, 
modern  economics  began  to  gain  accept- 
ance in  Washington.  Today,  even  a  Re- 
publican President  declares  liimself  a 
Keynesian. 

Hovs-  have  the  new  methods  worked? 
They  have  had  some  .success  in  stimu- 
lating the  economy  as  a  whole.  But  they 
h.ive  not  been  effective  in  fighting  un- 
employment where  it  hurts  the  worst, 
among  the  young,  the  poor,  the  black,  the 
Chicano,  the  Indian,  the  disadvantaged. 
They  have  not  produced  significantly 
more  jobs  and  they  have  contributed  to 
a  runaway  inflation  wliich  has  con- 
vinced even  a  President  who  had  long 
spoken  in  classical  economic  terms  of  the 
advisability  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Treasury  Secretary  Connally  in  Sep- 
tember suggested  that  perhaps  5  percent 
unemployment  is  the  best  we  can  do  in 
peacetime.  That  would  mean  4,2  million 
Americans  unemployed  with  our  present 
work  force.  As  the  work  force  grows  in 
the  coming  years,  it  would  mean  still 
more  unemployed, 

What  does  the  good  Secretar>-  suggest 
we  do  with  the.se  people:  Stamp  them 
surplus  and  rut  them  in  mothballs?  Shall 
V,  c  jilace  them  on  a  permanent  dole? 

Recently.  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodeson 
a-^ked  us  to  concentrate  on  the  "dough- 
nut and  not  the  hole."  He  meant  the 
doughnut  of  the  rising  number  of  jobs, 
not  the  hole  of  unemployme:''.!. 

But  a  slow  rise  in  the  number  of  jobs 
is  not  enough.  The  Nation  normally  adds 
some  1.4  million  new  workers  to  the 
labor  force  eac'i  year.  We  must  run  just 
to  stand  still. 

Describing  unemployment  as  a  hole  is 
apt.  As  Prof.  Robert  A.  Gordon  of  the 
University  of  California  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  recently,  unem- 
ployment is.  indeed,  a  hole  in  the  hves 
of  millions  of  American  workers. 

EUROPEAN    rNEMPLOY'MENT    RATES 

Is  it  practical  to  ask  that  we  do  better? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  compare 
the  American  unemplovmient  rates  over 
the  past  few  years  with  those  of  the  in- 
dustrial nations  of  northern  Europe.  The 
rates  have  been  adjusted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  to  reflect  American 
techniques  for  the  calculation  of  unem- 
ployment ;  so  they  represent  a  fair  com- 
parison. 
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Why  so  great  a  disparity  between  their 
performance  and  ours?  Tliat  Is  a  crucial 
question.  Arthur  Schlesinger  in  his  book. 
"A  Thousand  Days,"  tells  of  President 
Kennedy  asking  why  it  was  that  in  Eng- 
land they  march  on  Parliament  when  un- 
employment rises  above  2  percent.  In  this 
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country  the  rate  hovers  at  6  percent  and 
nooody  seems  to  care. 

^-lost  tellingly,  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
sweek  magazine  had  a  picture  of  a 
Tch  in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  full 
ployment,  and  an  accompanying 
griph  showing  unemployment  in  France 
the  2.6-percent  level. 

do  not  pretend  to  have  the  answer 
the  question.  We  have  included  in  our 
a  research  section  directing  the  Sec- 
of  Labor  to  look  into  the  structural 
rs  in  the  American  economy  that 
achievement  of  full  employment 
dif  icult  and  to  compare  this  situation  to 
relevant  experience  in  other  corntrles. 

]  $ut  I  do  know  this.  The  callous  attitude 
to\t'ard  the  unemployed  displayed  by  all 
many  key  leaders  in  the  administra- 
. — and  by  all  too  many  other  Amer- 
across  the  land  who  have  not  them- 
es crme  face  to  face  with  unempioy- 
ineht — plays  a  crucial  role  in  our  in- 
abijitv  to  defeat  unemployment. 

long  as  the  popular  impression  re- 

s  that  a  man  without  a  Job  is  a  man 

3  has  failed  some  personal  moral  test 

than  a  person  who.  in  many  In- 

.  is  a  victim  of  economic  forces  be- 

his  control,  as  long  as  so  much  of 

Nation  hold  the  small  men  and  the 

poqr  personally  responsible  for  the  fail- 

of  the  entire  system,  just  so  long  will 

ad^uate  public  policy  in  emploj-ment 

other  crucial  Held  of  social  policy 

piecemeal  and  half-way  meas- 
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THE    NKED    FOR    PTTBUC    SERVICES 

this  Nation  were  now  as  prosper- 
in    public    goods— in    housing   and 
3ls.  in  hospitals  and  transportation 
{  arkland  and  recreation  facilities— as 
e  segments  of  our  population  are  In 
goods  of  private  life,  then  perhaps  It 
'd  be  time  to  consider  resting  on  our 
and  sharing  the  leisure  some  enjoy. 
t  that  Is  not  the  case.  The  Nation  in 
is  starved  for  many  public  goods 
■  midst  of  private  opulence, 
need  the  mind  and  muscle  and  the 
good  work  of  all  our  citizens  if  we 
to  meet  the  enormous  challenges 
he  last  quarter  of  this  century,  if 
ire  to  make  a  highly  technological 
growing  society  a  fit  habitat  for  dem- 
tic  man.  We  need  fiill  employment 
Just  to  provide  work  and  income  to 
Hduals,  and  to  sustain  their  families, 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  which  are 
now  being  met. 

desperate  need  for  better  public 

3  is  too  well  known  by  all  of  us 

seek  a  decent  life  for  ourselves  and 

children  in  this  crowded,  impersonal 
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long  ago  as  1963  the  Commission 
Automation   and   Technology   urged 
service  employment  as  a  man- 
policy  and  documented  the  need 
^me  5.3  million  Jobs, 
•eenleigh     Associates,     a    respected 
of  management  consultants,  on  con- 
:  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
;y.  stated  that  there  were  at  least 
I  illUon  jobs  available  in  needed  pub- 
ssrvices  that  could  be  performed  by 
inemployed. 
Tlie  Kemer  Commission,  in  the  Spring 
of   1968  when  unemployment  stood  at 
3.6  jiercent  recommended  an  immediate 


program  of  500.000  jobs  based  on  the 
Greenleigh  and  Automation  Commission 
estimate  of  potential  jobs. 

The  Urban  Coalition  commissioned  Dr. 
Harold  L.  Sheppard  of  the  W.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute  to  survey  the  number  of  jobs 
available  in  large  cities.  He  reported  in 
January  1969  that  there  were  some  240,- 
000  jobs  immediately  available  just  in 
the  cities  of  100.000  population  or  more. 
Meanwhile,  with  unemploj-ment  rising 
from  3.4  percent  to  6  percent,  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  from  2.8  to  5  mil- 
lion, the  States  and  cities  have  also  suf- 
fered crushing  economic  reverses.  Tax 
revenues  are  down  but  the  demand  for 
services  continues  to  expand. 

Ohio,  last  year,  at  the  height  of  the 
tourist  season  in  August,  for  lack  of  funds 
was  forced  to  close  its  State  parks  for 
2  months  and  to  furlough  3,000  State  em- 
ployees. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  municipal  em- 
ployees have  been  laid  off,  and  others 
every  2  weeks  face  enforced  days  o£f  with- 
out pay. 

In  New  York  City,  the  police  force  has 
been  cut  by  800  men;  the  public  library 
has  had  to  cut  back  from  78  to  40  hours 
a  week;  and  the  number  of  public  hos- 
pital workers  have  had  to  be  reduced 
by  600  since  November,  1971. 

In  Detroit,  school  recreation  programs 
have  been  dropped,  and  recreation  areas 
wUl  not  be  cleaned  up  for  spring  because 
of  the  shortage  of  funds.  <  And  unemploy- 
ment among  young  black  teenagers  in 
Detroit  approaches  the  50-percent  mark. 
East  St.  Louis  Mayor  James  E.  Wil- 
liams Is  quoted  in  Time  magazine  as  say- 
ing "we  are  even  begging  for  paint  to  fix 
up  our  high  school"  as  every  municipal 
department  runs  on  a  skeletal  staff. 

In  New  Orleans,  officials  have  docu- 
mented a  need  for  some  300  additional 
sanitation  workers  and  350  policemen, 
but  there  is  no  money  to  hire  them. 

The  examples  could  be  duplicated  end- 
lessly. A  growing  population  requires  ad- 
ditional services  just  to  stay  in  place.  If 
our  cities  are  to  be  made  decent  places 
to  live,  rather  than  fearful  places  of  want, 
crime  and  desperate  flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs, everyone  who  has  looked  closely  at 
the  problem  has  recognized  that  a  sub- 
stantial exp>ansion  of  public  services  is 
needed. 

The  administration — while  basing  its 
full  employment  annual  budgeting  on 
the  assumption  that  Government  income 
would  provide  a  surplus  if  the  unem- 
ployment were  dowTi  to  4  percent,  is  now 
seriously  suggesting  that  the  4  percent 
level  of  unemployment  is  an  unreahstic 
goal. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  now  suggests  that  persistent 
high  unemployment  accompanied  by 
rapid  inflation  has  become  a  structursd 
feature  of  the  American  economy. 

If  the  pursuit  of  full  employment 
through  stimulation  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole  has  failed  as  a  policy,  if  we  are 
reaching  unacceptable  levels  of  inflation 
before  coming  close  to  achieving  full  em- 
ployment through  expansionary  eco- 
nomic policies,  then  the  time  has  come  to 
go  beyond  such  traditional  Job-stimula- 
tion policy. 
We  must  not  despair  of  achieving  full 


employment.  We  must  find  other  means 
of  achieving  it. 

A  full  employment  policy  at  decent 
wage  rates  for  decent  Jobs  will  require 
very  broad  scale  economic  and  social 
policy.  It  win  require  extensive  programs, 
including  economic  growth  strategies  for 
depressed  areas,  funded  at  a  level  that 
promises  success.  It  will  require  a  new 
policy  in  housing  construction  and  in 
transportation.  It  will  require  a  higher 
minimum  wage,  and  expanded  training 
programs. 

THE    PRESENT   A0MI^fISTRATION'8   APPROACH 

But  such  a  broad  strategy  can 
be  planned  and  carried  out  only  by  an 
administration  that  takes  full  employ- 
ment as  the  highest  domestic  priority. 
An  administration  that  sought  for  2  years 
to  fight  inflation  by  deliberately  increas- 
ing unemployment  may  not  be  con- 
sidered likely  to  undertake  such  a  course. 
But  this  administration  is  beginning  to 
sense  the  inadequacies  of  its  standard 
approaches. 

Last  summer,  we  had  the  privilege  of 
welcoming  the  administration  to  our 
ranks  in  support  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  composed  of  the  basic  pro- 
visions which  the  President  had  strongly 
opposed  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1971. 

President  Nixon  is  not  an  inflexible 
man.  He  astonished  the  Nation  by  re- 
versing lifetime  policies  and  announcing 
his  trip  to  Peking  In  his  search  for 
peace.  He  surprised  the  Nation  by  aban- 
doning long-held  views  to  embrace  Key- 
nesian  economics  to  deal  with  the  reces- 
sion. It  is  not  Inconceivable  that  he  will 
startle  the  Nation  by  reversing  lifetime 
policies  and  deciding  to  support  large- 
scale  public  service  employment  as  the 
way  to  really  deal  with  imemployment 

I  very  much  hope  that  President  Nixon 
will  respond  positively  to  this  legislation, 
though  I  have  my  doubts.  In  any  case. 
Congress  cannot  wait  upon  the  initiatives 
of  the  White  House. 

We  did  not  wait  upon  the  White  House 
in  drafting  and  passing  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  The  admin- 
istration now  boasts  of  that  program. 

We  may  hope  that  If  this  administra- 
tion dislikes  this  approach,  there  will 
come  an  administration  that  will  em- 
brace, advocate,  and  demand  this  way 
to  deal  with  the  tragedy  of  employment. 
I  predict  that  will  Indeed  occur. 

In  a  larger  sense,  a  Congress  that  seeks 
to  reassert  its  role  In  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  must  also  be  forceful  In  as- 
serting Its  rights  and  responsibilities  to 
initiate  essential  policies  on  the  domestic 
scene. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  itself  recognizes  that  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  alone  will  not  bring  us 
to  full  employment.  The  Council  states 
on  page  109  of  its  1972  annual  report: 

When  unemplojrment  Is  high,  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  jobs  In  areas  of  unmet 
public  needs  Is  possible  and  desirable.  Initia- 
tion of  the  .  .  .  Emergency  Employment  Act 
was  a  major  step  forward  In  this  area. 

The  Council  attributes  much  of  our 
current  imemployment — too  much,  I  be- 
lieve— to  the  larger  percentage  of  teen- 
agers and  women  now  in  the  labor  force. 
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The  Council  points  out  that  unemploy- 
ment, especially  among  these  groups,  has 
not  responded,  as  economic  theory  would 
predict,  to  expansion  of  the  general  econ- 
omy. The  report  stated : 

The  persistence  of  this  large  difference  (be- 
tween unemployment  rates  lor  teenagers  and 
those  for  married  men)  In  both  good  times 
and  bad  suggests  that  factors  other  than  lack 
of  aggregate  demand  cause  the  differential. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
nagging  persistence  of  unemployment, 
not  only  for  teenagers  and  women,  but 
for  blacks  and  browns,  Indians  and  mi- 
grants, and  all  persons  living  in  poverty 
communities  in  our  inner  cities  and  rural 
areas,  is  the  result  of  the  structure  of  our 
economy. 

The  administration  has  Just  taken  offi- 
cial note  of  the  seriousness  of  the  under- 
employment problem.  Congress,  In  ex- 
tending authority  to  Impose  controls  on 
the  economy,  required  that  no  ceiling  be 
imposed  on  pay  raises  given  those  who 
are  paid  a  substandard  wage.  The  Cost  of 
Living  Council  has  now  defined  the  level 
of  substandard  wage  as  any  pay  below 
$1.90  an  hour.  The  fact  is  that  15  percent 
of  the  labor  force — some  13.7  million 
Americans — now  work  for  wages  beneath 
that  Cost  of  Living  Council  standard. 

In  a  story  printed  January  30, 1972,  the 
Washington  Post  tells  how  the  $1.90  an 
hour  figure  was  reached.  The  Pay  Board 
recognized  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  low  adequate  budget — $6,960 
for  an  urban  family  of  four — represents 
a  reasonable  figure.  The  Pay  Board  low- 
ered that  figure  to  take  into  account  tax 
cuts  and  other  factors  and  recommended 
a  substandard  wage  level  of  $2.20  an  hour. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  lowered 
that  figure  to  $1.90  an  hour  by  calculat- 
ing that  there  are  an  average  of  1.7  work- 
ers in  every  American  family.  However, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  for  poverty 
families  there  are  only  the  equivalent  of 
0.88  full-time  workers  per  family,  so  that 
substandard  wage  level  ought  to  be  con- 
siderably above  the  $2.20  level,  if  any- 
thing. Whatever  the  administration's 
calculations  are,  it  is  very  significant  that 
it  has  now  officially  recognized  that  the 
poverty  line — now  set  at  $4,000  a  year  for 
an  urban  family  of  four — is  not  a  level  of 
income  adequate  to  support  family  life. 

The  administration's  family  assistance 
plan,  FAP,  sets  the  maximum  level  for  as- 
sistance at  $4,320,  slightly  higher  than 
the  poverty  level.  Both  the  poverty  level 
and  the  FAP  level,  however,  are  arbitrary. 
They  are  not  based  on  any  actual  meas- 
ure of  what  it  costs  to  live.  In  contrast, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  figure  of 
$6,960  Is  based  on  an  actual  market  bas- 
ket of  goods  needed  for  an  adequate  life. 
The  BIS  low  adequate  budget  figure 
comes  much  nearer  to  defining  the  true 
extent  of  poverty  in  this  Nation  than  the 
commonly  accepted  "poverty  line"  indi- 
cator. Indeed,  the  Senate,  In  passing  child 
development  legislation  last  year  In  S. 
2007,  used  the  BLS  figures  to  establish  the 
level  for  free  child  care  services. 

It  is  clear  that.  If  we  are  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  Jobs  at  decent 
wages  to  all  Americans,  the  Government 
must  imdertake  direct  job-creation  ef- 
forts. We  must  continue  the  beginning 
we  have  made.  Thus.  I  have  Joined  with 


Senator  Mondale  and  other  Senators  in 
sponsoring  legislation — S.  3092 — to  ex- 
pand and  to  extend  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act. 

However,  important  as  emergency  em- 
ployment jobs  are,  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  enough.  With  54  million  Ameri- 
cans unemployed  in  February,  the  EEA 
at  this  time  is  providing  only  130,000 
Jobs — a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  is  time  to 
move  beyond  "transitional"  programs 
and  to  begin  seriously  to  consider  ways 
of  providing  decent  jobs  at  decent  pay 
for  all  Americans  who  seek  work. 

PAYING    FOR    THE    PROGRAM 

Where  would  the  money  come  from? 
In  my  opinion,  full  employment  is  this 
Nation's  only  hope  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
society  divided  between  the  working  citi- 
zens and  a  permanent  welfare  class.  We 
cannot  afford  continued,  everlasting  high 
rates  of  unemployment.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  affording  jobs.  We  cannot  afford 
high  unemployment. 

The  Nation  needs  full  employment  a 
good  deal  more  than  it  needs  a  $6.3  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  already  swollen  de- 
fense budget.  We  have  cut  costs  in  Viet- 
nam from  a  recent  high  of  $29  billion  a 
year  ago  to  perhaps  as  little  as  $8  biUion 
In  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget.  We  have 
already  lost  the  chance  to  make  use  of 
the  bulk  of  that  so-called  peace  divi- 
dend. We  must  claim  the  rest  now.  The 
present  8  billion  war  dollars  could  be 
much  better  used  meeting  our  public 
needs  than  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
Pentagon  budget. 

Prof.  George  Perry  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  estimates  that  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  imemployment  rate  from  5 
percent  to  4  percent  would  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  tax  revenues  of  more 
than  $10  billion.  That  alone  could  pay  for 
the  cost  of  this  program. 

Perry  has  pointed  out  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee: 

Presently  the  GNP  gap,  estimated  as  the 
shortfall  of  actual  from  potential  output  at 
4  percent  unemployment.  Is  nearly  $80  bU- 
llon.  We  would  be  giving  up  roughly  $35  bil- 
lion of  the  GNP  if  we  settled  for  a  5  percent 
unemployment  target  Instead.  That,  In  turn, 
represents  a  loss  of  more  than  $10  billion  In 
federal  revenues.  In  terms  of  budget  pro- 
grams, at  the  same  set  of  tax  rates,  federal 
expenditures  would  have  to  be  lower  by  about 
$15  bUUon  In  order  to  stabilize  the  economy 
at  5  percent  rather  than  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment. 

While  $10  billion  of  Federal  spending 
for  public  services  and  Job  creation  would 
not  result  directly  in  $10  billion  in  in- 
creased Federal  revenues,  the  multiplier 
effect  of  the  program  would  be  verj'  con- 
siderable, leading  to  substantial  stimula- 
tion of  the  economy  and  very  much 
higher  tax  revenues  in  subsequent  years. 
Moreover,  in  many  cases  there  would  be 
very  direct  and  substantial  savings  in 
welfare  and  Institutional  costs  and  sup- 
porting services  as  families  are  held  to- 
gether through  the  provision  of  Job 
opportunity. 

A    REALISTIC    SOLUTION 

Is  my  proposal  realistic? 

Two  years  ago.  many  did  not  take  us 
seriously  when  Senator  Nelson,  chair- 
man of  the  Employment,  Manpower,  and 


Poverty  Subcommittee.  I.  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  proposed 
a  modest  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation  then  being  considered. 
In  fact,  the  Pre.sident  vetoed  the  legisla- 
tion after  it  had  passed  Congress  largely 
because  of  its  public  ser\1ce  employment 
provisions.  But  within  6  month?  Congress 
had  enacted  an  even  larger,  though  still 
modest,  public  serv-ice  employment  pro- 
gram, and  the  President  signed  it  into 
law. 

Many  months  have  passed.  Various 
policies  have  been  launched  and  tested. 
Yet  we  are  still  afflicted  with  an  average 
unemploj-ment  rate  of  6  percent. 

Many  questions  remain  to  be  answered. 
How  much  stimulation  to  State  and  local 
economies  can  we  expect  from  a  great 
local  expansion  of  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities?  In  other  words,  what 
will  be  the  multiplier  effect  in  terms  of 
job  creation  of  providing  funds  for  1.15 
million  new  jobs? 

What  is  the  proper  mix  of  jobs  on  pub- 
lic payrolls  and  Jobs  with  private  agen- 
cies carrying  out  public  ser\1ce  employ- 
ment programs  ? 

What  percentage  of  the  jobs  ought  to 
be  allocated  to  teenagers,  middle  aged 
and  older  workers,  minority  groups,  mi- 
grants, those  on  welfare,  and  other  espe- 
cially hard-hit  groups? 

How  can  we  best  insure  more  move- 
ment of  workers  from  public  service  em- 
ployment jobs  onto  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment? 

What  measures  can  be  taken  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth  in  poverty  areas? 

We  hope  that  experience  ulth  the 
Emergency  Emplojinent  Act  and  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  will  provide  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  that  remain  to 
be  answered.  Much  has  been  learned 
about  public  service  emplo>-ment  through 
experience  across  the  land  in  implement- 
ing the  Emergency  Act.  We  can  profit 
from  that  experience  in  perfecting  this 
new  act. 

However,  the  need  for  more  public 
services  and  the  need  for  more  jobs  Is 
desperate.  The  need  is  now.  The  time  to 
act  is  now. 

CONCLUSION 

America's  promi.se  of  democracy  and 
economic  opportunity  is  not  a  promise 
for  only  some  of  its  citizens.  It  is  the 
promise  to  all. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  we  have 
relied  upon  the  vast  natural  resources  of 
the  country  and  the  natural  workings 
of  the  economy  to  meet  our  obligations 
for  providing  adequate  employment  op- 
portunity. We  can  do  so  no  longer. 

To  continue  to  rely  on  prescriptions  of 
the  past  will  be  to  di\1de  this  Nation  into 
the  separate  worlds  of  the  employed  and 
satisfied,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  job- 
less and  the  resentful,  on  the  other.  It  is 
long  past  the  time  when  we  must  develop 
remedies  equal  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  It  is  time  for  a  true  full  em- 
ployment strategy  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  brief  .?ummar>-  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  followed  by  the  full  text 
of  the  bill. 
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There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
jnarv-  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  tts  follows: 
S.  3311 
3c  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
-yresentatives    of    Die    United    Stat-js    of 
erica   in  Congress   assembled.  That    this 
may  be  cited  as  the  "PubUc  Service  Em- 
ment  Act  o:'  1972". 

r,^TEMENT    OP    FINDINGS    AND    PVRPOaES 

r>Kc.    2.   The   Congress   finds  and   declares 
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tiijt — 

II  ccntinaed  intolerable  levels  of  pov- 
•■  in  the  Nation's  cities  and  rural  are  in 
r^e  meastire  the  result  of  high  levels  of 
^mplovment  and  undcromplovment  in 
i=e  areT;; 

2i    the   Nation   has   faUed   to  fumi]    the 

Hiimument  made  i\ve;ity-five  years  ago  In 

*  Employment  Act  cf  1946  to  assure  maxl- 

m  levels  cf  emplovment  through  puhllc 

icy: 

3 »  the  unmet  noed  for  adequate  public 
■••ices  Ir.  urban  and  rural  areas  and  the 
=tence  of  una-sod  and  underused  man- 
•■'^r  resources  in  these  same  areas  provide 
opportunity  for  the  Naticn  to  solve  both 
blenis  at  the  some  time: 
4 1  high  unemployment  -everely  limits  the 
•k  opportunit.es  available  to  the  general 
ulation,  e-pecially  low-Income  persons. 
.  migrrtnt.=  ,  per^ms  of  limited  Enclish- 
iklng  ability,  and  ethers  from  socio"-eco- 

:c  backgrounds  eeneraliy  a.s.?ociated  with 
itantlal    unemplovment    and    underem- 
rment  and  underemployment: 
5)     e.xp,arded    work    opportunities    must 

pace  with  the  lncrea.=;ed  number  of  per- 

!n  the  Ipbor  force.  Including  the  many 
tig  per^^o-s  who  are  entering  the  labor 
pe.-su!is  who  have  recently  been  sepa- 
d  from  military  service,  and  older  per- 
i  who  desire  to  remaJii  in,  enter  or  re- 
>r  the  labor  force: 

5 1  with  high  unempl03-ment.  many  low- 
■  !me  persons  are  unable  to  secure  "or  re- 
i  eniplcymc-nt,  making  it  especially  d'lf- 
It  to  become  ?el:-supporting  and'  thus 
easing  the  niunber  of  welfare  recipients: 
It  many  cf  the  persons  xhn  have  become 
mpl.yed  or  underemplov^'d  as  a  result 
technological  changes  or  as  a  result  of 
ts  In  the  pattern  of  Federal  expenditures, 
n  the  defense,  aerospace,  ai;d  con^truc- 

Industrles.  co\ild  usefully  be  employed 
rov:d!':£r  needed  public  servlrr-s: 
■)    it  is  appropriate  to  assist  States  and 

communities   to  hire  the  unemployed 

in    \i-met    needs    for  r)",blic  services"  in 

1  fields  as  environmental  quality,  health 

ar.U  prblic  health,  housing  and  neigh- 

"od    Improvements,    recreation,    educa- 

public  safety,  maintenance  cf  streets. 

,  and  other  public  facilities,  rural  de- 
pn.enr,  trau-^-portation.  beantlfication 
;er.-atio.T.  crime  and  fir--  prevention  a>  d 
:roi.  prison  r.'habilita'ion,  and  oth.-r 
Is  of  human  bettermi>nt  and  public  l.m- 
•emen'. 

=  thert'rore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
ide  such  unemployed  and  underem- 
ed  persons  with  en.plov.ment  In  Jobs  cro- 
g  needed  public  services  and  approprl- 
.ralni:-r  and  related  services. 

DEFINITIONS 

|c.  3.  (a)  .\s  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 
il)    "Secretary   means   the   Secretary   of 


r  ■ioo( 


)  "State-  includes  the  several  States 
the  Dls'-rict  of  Columbia.  Ptierto  Rico, 

Virsrin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa.' 
the     Trust     Territory     of    the     Pacific 

ids; 

I  "public  service"  includes,  but  Is  not 
ed  to.  work  in  such  fields  as  environ- 
tal  quality,  he.ilth  care,  education,  pub- 
saft-ty,  crime  and  fire  prev?ntlcn  and 
.|rol.  fjrison  rehabilitation,  tran.sportation. 
,  maintenan?e  of  parks,  .streets,  and 
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other  public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal, 
poiintion  control,  housing  and  neighborhood 
improvements,  rural  developm»ent,  conserva- 
tion, beantlfication.  veterans  outreach,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  com- 
munity improvement; 

(4)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  Is  not  limit- 
ed to,  public  health  services  and  activities, 
preventive  and  clinical  medical  treatment, 
voluntary  family  planning  services,  nutri- 
tion servicer,  and  appropriate  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  prosthetic  services; 

(5)  "veterans  outreach"  moans  the  vet- 
erans outreach  senices  program  carried  out 
ur.der  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  with  full  utilization  of 
veterans  receiving  educational  a.sslstance  or 
vocational  rehabilitation  under  chapter  31 
or  34  of  such  title  38: 

(6)  "unemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  without  jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work;  and 

iB)  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1934  or  money  payments  under 
title  I.  IV,  X,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (1)  who  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  con.sultatlon  wltli  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be 
available  for  work,  and  (2)  who  are  either 
(1)  persons  without  Jobs,  or  (11)  persons 
working  In  Jobs  providing  Insufficient  Income 
to  enable  such  persons  and  their  families  to 
be  self-supporting  without  welfare  assist- 
ance: 

and  determinations  under  clause  (A)  shall 
be  made  m  accordance  with  the  criteria  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  In  defining  persons  as 
unemployed:  and 

(7)    "underemployed  persons"  means — 
(Ai    persons   who  are   working  part   time 
but  seeking  full-time  work; 

(B)  persons  who  are  working  full  time 
but  receiving  wages  below  the  poverty  level 
determined  in  accordance  with  criteria  as 
established  by  the  Director  of  the  OiTice  of 
Ma^'.agement  and  Budget. 

(b)  As  used  In  section  11(c)  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "area"  mean.s — 

(1)  where  the  applicant  Is  an  eligible  unit 
of  government  or  an  Indian  tribe,  that  geo- 
graphical area  over  which  the  applicant 
exercises  general   political   Jurisd'ction.  or 

(2)  where  the  applicant  is  a  public  or 
private  noiiprcfit  agency  or  Institution 
serving  any  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
an  eligible  unit  of  government,  that  geo- 
graphical area  over  which  such  unit  of  gov- 
ernment exercises  general  political  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

AtTTHORIZED    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec,  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  83,000,000,- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972 
?7, 000, 000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30,  1973.  and  Sioono. 000,000  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

lb)  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 

1  a)  shall  be  increased  by  any  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  which  remains  unappropriated  at 
the  end  of  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  which  are  not  obligated  and  ex- 
pended prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  for 
which  sr.ch  funds  were  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture until  expended. 

id)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  adequate 
notice  of  funding  available  under  this  Act. 
appropriations  under  this  Act  are  ,authorlzed 
to  be  included  In  the  appropriation  Act  for 
the  fl.sc.il  year  preceding  the  fiscal  vear  for 
which  they  are  available  for  obligation.  In 
order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the  advance 
funding  method  of  timing  appropriation  ac- 
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tion,  this  subsection  shall  apply  notwith- 
standing that  its  initial  application  will  re 
suit  m  the  enactment  in  the  same  year 
(whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE   FOR    Pt.-BLIC  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  into  arrangements  with  eligible  appli- 
cants  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  finan- 
cial  assistance  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  Institutions  for  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs  providing  employment  for 
unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  in 
carrying  out  needed  public  services, 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  entering  into  ar- 
range.ments  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act,  eligible  applicants  shall   be 

(1)  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  units 
or  combinations  of  units  of  general  local 
government  which  have  established  public 
service  employment  councils  pursuant  to 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 7  in  order  to  carry  out  comprehensive 
public  .service  employment  programs:  and 

f2)  other  public  and  private  nonproflt 
agencies  and  Institutions  (Including  com- 
munity action  agencies,  model  cities  pro- 
grams, community  development  corpornMon= 
Indian  tribal  organizations,  and  public  serv- 
ice agencies  and  Institutions  cf  the  Federal 
Government)  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  (A)  the  appropriate  unit  of  government 
eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  suljsec- 
tlon  has  agreed  to  such  an  arrangement  or 
(B)  such  unit  h.as  not  submitted  a  plan 
under  section  7  or  an  application  for  any 
fi.scal  year  under  section  8  which  meets  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  iC) 
an  applicant  described  in  this  paragraph  will 
carry  out  a  public  service  emplovment  pro- 
gram which  more  adequately  meets  the  needs 
of  a  particular  geographical  area  or  com- 
munity or  population  group  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SPECIAL    E.MPLOYMENT    AND    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establLshed  a 
special  emplovment  and  economic  develop- 
m.ent  a-s.sistance  program.  The  Secretary  sh.all 
reserve  25  per  centum  of  the  anpropriaMons 
under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  "year  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  eligible  applicants  meeting  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  in  order 
to  make  financial  a.sslstance  available.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ptirposes  and  provisions 
of  this  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  providins  em- 
ployment, for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  residing  l"n  areas  of  subs'an- 
tial  unemployment.  In  jobs  providing  needed 
public  .services,  which  shall  be  carried  on-  to 
the  maximum  practicable  extent,  wiihin 
such  areas. 

(c)   For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  "area  of  substantial  unemployment" 
means  any  geographical  area  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  sustain  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  under  this  Act  and  which  has 
a  rate  of  unemployment  equal  to  or  In  excess 
of  6  per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months 
and  such  an  area  shall  continue  to  be 
deemed  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment until  the  rate  of  unemployment  has 
been  less  than  6  per  centum,  on  the  average. 
for  the  succeeding  twelve  months;  and 

(2)  "eligible  applicant"  means  anv  unit  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment or  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution  or  Indian  tribal  orga- 
zatlon  which  serves  an  area  of  substantial 
unemployment. 

(di  In  determining  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  section  icid), 
persons  who  were,  at  the  time  of  their  e:n- 
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ployment  under  this  Act,  being  counted  as 
unemployed  in  determining  such  rate  of  un- 
employment shall  continue  to  be  so  counted 
if  they  continue  in  such  employment. 

If  I  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
d'-nrnnlnatlon  required  by  subsection  (c) 
(1)  rf  tl>is  section,  h'-  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Congress  ard  shall  publish  such  deter- 
mination   In   the   F;deial    Register. 

M)  The  Secretary  is  authorl;ted  to  us; 
not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  ti-,e  amounts 
available  for  carrying  (iut  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  provide  financial  a.ssist- 
aiice  for  economic  development,  lov.'-cost 
housing,  public  works,  and  economic  op- 
portunity programs  designed  to  assist  in  ti:e 
long-range  improvement  of  the  economy  cf 
areas  of  stibstantial  unemployment.  The 
Secreiarj'  may  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  subsection  only  In  accordance 
wltii  criteria  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Seer -lary  of  Labor  with  the  concurrence, 
as  appropriate,  of  the  Secretary  of  Housinp 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Ecoiiomlc  Opportunity. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT    COUNCILS 

S.^c.  7  (a)  Any  State,  county,  city,  or  other 
ur.it  or  combiriatlon  cf  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  which  desires  to  be  an  ellgl- 
bl?  applicant  in  order  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Secretary  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  service  employment  council  which 
shall  — 

1 1 1  provide  that  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer or  governing  body  of  the  unit  or  units 
of  government  establishing  such  cour.cil 
shall  appoint  the  members  of  the  council 
and  shall  designate  one  member  to  be  chair- 
ma:  i; 

1 2)  provide  that  the  council  shall  con- 
sist of  an  equal  number  of  mrmbers  repre- 
senting each  of  the  following  groups — 

I  A)  community  organizatior.s.  Including 
community  action  agencies,  mode!  cities 
programs,  the  public  employment  service, 
education  and  training  lustittitions,  veter- 
ans organizations,  and  business  and  labor; 

iB,  job  and  service  providers.  Including 
health,  education,  environmental  quality, 
child  care,  recreation  public  safety,  and 
social  Service  agencies: 

iC)  organizations  representing  low-in- 
come persons  and  other  significant  segments 
of  the  population  to  be  served  In  accord- 
aiice  '.vith  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

i:-5i  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the 
council  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  coun- 
cil, ai-'point  a  staff  director  who  shall  super- 
vise professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff 
servnig  the  council; 

(4)  set  forth  procedures  under  which  ap- 
plications for  financial  assistance  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  submitted  by  the  applicant 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  services  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  provided  under  this  Act,  and  un- 
der which  appropriate  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  council's  participation  In  the 
planning  and  development  of  such  applica- 
tions; 

(5)  set  forth  the  council's  plans  for  con- 
ducting, on  a  continuing  basis,  surveys  and 
analyses  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment and  needs  for  public  services  In 
the  geographical  area  served  by  the  council, 
to  be  used  In  the  development  of  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(6)  set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 
community  action  programs,  agencies,  model 
cities  programs,  and  other  appropriate  com- 
munity organizations,  will  be  Involved  In  the 
development  of  applications  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act; 

(7)  set  forth  the  council's  plans  for  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  which 
financial  assistance  Is  provided  under  this 
Act  and  for  periodically  reporting  full  statis- 


tical data  to  the  Secretary  for  such  programs; 
and 

(8)  describe  tlie  geographical  area  to  be 
served  by  the  council 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  plans  sub- 
mitted by  units  of  government  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  i,hls  title  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  la).  A 
plan  submitted  by  a  unit  of  government  may 
be  disapproved  only  if  the  Secretary,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  "he  shall 
prescribe,  has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  intention  to  disap- 
prove such  plan,  including  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor: 

(2)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  submit  correc- 
tive amendments  to  such  plan;  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  not 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  such  amounts  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  cover  the  staff  and  other 
administrative  expenses  of  the  cour.clls 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai.  The 
amount  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  from  the 
funds  available  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  9(a). 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  an  application  from  an  eligible 
applicant  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Such  application  shall  set  forth 
a  public  service  employment  program  de- 
signed to  create  jobs  providing  employment 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
In  carrying  out  needed  public  services. 

(bi  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
under  this  title  shall  Include  provisions  set- 
ting forth — 

(1)  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  Is  sought  under 
this  title  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant.  Identify- 
ing any  agency  or  agencies  designated  to 
carry  out  such  activities  or  services  under 
such  supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  geographical  area 
to  be  served  by  such  programs,  and  a  plan 
for  serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  to  be  served. 
Including  data  indicating  the  total  number. 
and  the  number  In  each  such  segmetu  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  and  their 
income  and  employment  status; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons.  Includ- 
ing specific  eligibility  criteria,  and  programs 
to  prepare  such  persons  for  their  job  re- 
sponsibilities, including  a  description  of  the 
special  methods  to  be  used  to  acquaint  sucli 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
with  the  availability  of  such  programs: 

(4)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(5)  a  description  of  jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be 
performed  and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  jobs; 

(6)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  partic- 
ipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevailnur 
wages  In  the  area  for  similar  work: 

(7)  the  education,  training,  and  supportive 
services  (including  counseling  and  health 
care  services)  which  complement  and  en- 
hance the  work  performed: 

(8)  the  planning  for  and  training  cf  su- 
pervisory personnel  in  working  with  partic- 
ipants; 


i9)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for 
participants; 

1 10)  an  Indication  of  the  full  participation 
and  maximum  cooperation  among  local  pub- 
lic officials,  area  residents,  and  representa- 
tives of  private  organizations  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program  and  a  description  of 
their  respective  roles  In  the  conduct  and 
administration  of  the  program; 

(11)  assurances  that  public  service  em- 
ployment opportunities  will  be  provided  on 
an  equitable  basis  among  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  population  of  unemoloved  and 
underemployed  persons  whom  It  is  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  Act  to  assist: 

(12)  assurances  that  priority  In  filling 
public  service  jobs  will  be  given  to  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  persons  who  served 
in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
las  that  term  Is  defined  in  title  38.  United 
States  Code)  on  or  after  August  5.  1964  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  "the 
Secretary  (and  who  have  received  other' than 
dishonorable  discharges):  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant shall  (A)  in  conjunction  with  the 
veterans  outreach  program,  make  a  special 
effort  to  acquaint  such  Individuals  with  the 
program,  and  (Bi  coordinate  efforts  on  be- 
half of  such  persons  with  those  authorized 
by  chapter  41  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  job  counselLng  and  emplovment 
senices  for  veterans) .  or  carried  out  by  other 
public  or  private  organizations  or  agencies; 

nS)  that  agencies  and  Institutions  to 
whom  financial  assistance  l-  made  avaUable 
under  this  Act  have  undertaken  analyses  of 
Job  descriptions  and  reevaluatlons  and.'  where 
shown  nere.v.ary.  revisions  of  qualification  re- 
quirements at  all  levels  of  emplovment,  In- 
cluding civil  service  requirements' and  prac- 
tices relating  thereto.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  with 
a  view  toward  removing  artificial  barriers  and 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  Jobs 
for  those  whom  It  Is  the  purpose  ot  ihls  Act 
to  a.sslst; 

114)  assurances  that  due  consideration 
will  be  given  to  persons  who  have  partici- 
pated In  manpower  training  programs  fir 
whom  employment  opportunities  would  not 
be  otherwise  Immediately  available; 

fl5)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
maintain  or  provide  appropriate  linkages 
with  manpower  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
(Ai  providing  those  persons  employed  In 
public  service  Jobs  assisted  under  this  Act 
who  want  to  pursue  work  with  the  employer. 
In  the  same  or  a  similar  field  of  work,  with 
opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find  careers 
wltli  maximum  upward  mobllltv  in  that  f^.eld, 
and  i  B  I  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  such  work  with 
opportunities  to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain 
other  work; 

(16)  a-ssurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons: 

(17)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  employing  welfare  recipients 
who  want  and  are  available  for  wrrk  and 
that  appropriate  linkages  will  be  established 
and  maintained  with  welfare  agencies  and 
with  other  programs  making  special  efforts 
to  assLst  welfare  recipients  to  become  self- 
sufficient; 

(18 1  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  employing  persons  who  have 
become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  techno- 
logical changes  v  as  a  result  of  shifts  in  the 
pattern  of  Federal  expenditures.  Including 
unemployed  defense,  aerospace,  and  con- 
struction workers: 

(19)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  piu- 
poses  and  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  lie  shall  prescribe. 
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( c  I  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall, 
the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  with  a  view 
tofeard  enabling  individuals  to  move  Into 
pi  bile  or  private  employment  or  training 
assisted  under  this  Act,  and  toward — 
[  1 )  developing  new  careers,  or 
:2)  providing  opportunities  for  career  ad- 

nt,  or 
3)  providing  opportunities  for  continued 
trdlnlng.  including  on-the-job  training. 

id)     An    application    or    mixllflcation    or 
anendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
uqder   this   title,   may   be   approved   only   If 
Secretar>"  determines  that — 

1 )  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
and  provisions  of  this  Act: 

2)  the    application    meets    the    requlre- 
set  forth  in  this  section; 

3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
appropriate   community   action   agency. 

m4del  cities  program,  and  orE.inizatlons  rep- 
enting significant  segments   of   the  pop- 
ulation to  be  served  In  the  area  to  be  served 
submit  comments  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
atlon  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Secre- 
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4)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
exceed   90  per  centum   of   the   cost   of 
ylng  out   the  program  proposed   in  such 
apillcatlon.  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
sf>ecial     circumstances     warrant     the 
of  this  requirement. 
Noh-Federal   contributions  may   be   in   cash 
In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,   including  but 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 
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ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 


9.  I  a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
unfier  section  4  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
shs  11  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  In  such 
n  anner  that  of  such  amounts — 
I)  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shaU  be 
api  ortloned  among  the  States  In  an  equitable 
talcing  Into  consideration  the  pro- 
on  which  the  total  number  of  unem- 
red  and  low-Income  persons  In  each  such 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  per- 
respectlvely.  In  the  United  States,  but 
less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  apportioned 
any  State,  except  that  not  less  than 
000  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
n  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
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I    the   remainder   shall    be    available   as 

Secretary    deems    appropriate    to    carry 

the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

I  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  lai  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  such  State 
in  (  n  equitable  manner,  taking  Into  consld- 
erallon  the  prop>ortlon  which  the  total  num- 
ber Df  unemployed  and  low-Income  persons  in 
eacl  I  such  area  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  such  persons,  respectively,  in  that  State. 
((  )  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds 
are  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments 
reqiiired  by  subsections  (aid)  and  ib)  of 
thlsj  section. 

THAININa  AND  RELATZS  SERVICES 

sic.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  traln- 

»nd  related  services,  and  the  acquisition 

rental  or  leasing  of  supplies,  equlp- 

.  materials,  and  real  property  necessary 

eiable  persons  to  be  employed  In  public 

ce  employment  programs  assisted  under 

Act,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize,  in  addi- 

to  any  funds  otherwise  available  under 

■ally  supported  manpower  programs,  not 

eice«d  15  per  centum  of  the  amounts,  ap- 

propflated  under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
al  assistance  for  any  program  or  ac- 
under  this  Act  unless  he  determines. 
a:cordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
prescribe,  that — 
the  program  (A)  will  result  In  an  in- 


crease m  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available, 
(B)  will  not  result  in  the  dL-^placement  of 
currently  employed  workers  ilncludii:^  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reductlor.  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertime  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits).  (C)  will  not  impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  other  federally  as- 
sisted Jobs: 

i2i  persons  employed  In  public  .service 
jobs  assisted  under  thl.s  Act  shall  be  paid 
v.-ages  which  .shall  not  be  lower  than  which- 
ever is  the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployee under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  19.38,  If  section  6  lai  i  1 )  of  such  Act  ap- 
plied to  the  participant  and  If  he  were  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof.  iB)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
'O  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  in  similar  public  occupations  by 
the  same  employer: 

(3)  funds  under  this  Act  will  not  be  u.sed 
to  pay  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$12,000  per  year; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  assisted  under  this  Act  will  be  assured 
of  workmen's  compensation,  health  insur- 
ance, unemplovm.ent  Insurance,  and  other 
benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  employees  of  the  emplover 
and  to  the  same  working  conditions  and 
promotional  opportunities  as  such  other  em- 
plovees  enjoy: 

(5)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-256  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity: 

(6)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  participant?: 

(7)  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition  or  the 
rental  or  leasing  of  supplies,  equipment,  ma- 
terials, or  real  property;  and 

(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  in  connection  with  such 
employment, 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  available  in  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  will  be 
available  on  an  equitable  basis  amoncr  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  population  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  whom 
It  Is  the  piLrpose  of  this  Act  to  assist,  giving 
consideration  to  the  relative  numbers  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  In 
each  such  segment, 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  propo.sed  to  be  per- 
formed under  any  program  for  which  an  ap- 
plication is  being  developed  for  submission 
under  this  Act,  such  org.^nlzatlon  shall  be 
notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
such  other  policies,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of 
funds. 

(«)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments,  in  Installments  and  In 


advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  necessary  adjustments  In 
payments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments.  The  Secretary  may  also 
withhold  funds  otherwise  payable  under  this 
Act  In  order  to  recover  any  amounts  ex- 
pended In  the  current  or  Immediately  prior 
fiscal  year  in  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  term  or  condition  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

If  I  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  he  determines,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
that  periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
reUtive  and.  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act  and  other  federally  supported  manpower 
programs.  Such  data  shall  Include  informa- 
tion on — 

( 1 )  characteristics  of  participants  Inolud- 
i:.g  age.  sex.  race,  health,  education  level, 
a;;d  previous  wage  and  employme.it  experi- 
ence; 

(2)  duration  in  employment  situations, 
including  Information  on  the  duration  of 
employment  of  program  participants  for  at 
least  a  year  following  the  termination  of 
participation  in  federally  assisted  programs 
ar.d  comparable  Information  on  other  em- 
ployees or  trainees  of  participating  employer; 
and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  participant,  in- 
cluding breakdowns,  between  wages,  train- 
ing, and  supportive  services,  all  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  administrative  costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compUe  such  informa- 
tion on  a  labor  market.  State,  regional,  and 
national  basis  and  shall  Include  such  In- 
formation In  the  report  required  by  section 
13  of  this  Act, 

ig)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities 
in  the  operation  of  such  program  will  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  any  program  par- 
ticipant or  any  applicant  for  participation 
In  such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or 
beliefs. 

I  h )  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  Involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  In  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be.  In  any  way 
or  to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  for  purposes  which  con- 
travene chapter  15  of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
in  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

(J)  Programs  assisted  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement, including  civil  service  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged  and  for  significant 
segments  of  the  population  whom  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist. 

LEGAL    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  12.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
other  publlBhed  Interpretations  or  orders 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  any 
official  thereof.  In  connection  with  or  affect- 
ing   the    administration    of    any    authority 
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under  this  Act  shall  contain,  Immediately 
following  each  substantive  provision  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  Interpreta- 
tions, or  orders,  citations  to  the  particular 
section  or  sections  of  statutory  law  or  other 
legal  authority  upon  which  such  provision 
is  based. 

SPECIAL    REPORT 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  least  annually  a  detailed  re- 
port setting  forth  the  activities  conducted 
\mder  this  Act,  Including  Information 
derived  from  evaluations  required  by  this 
Act  and  Information  (1)  on  the  extent  to 
which  participants  In  such  activities  sub- 
sequently secure  and  retain  public  or  private 
employment  or  participate  In  training  or 
employablllty  development  programs,  and 
(2)  the  extent  to  which  segments  of  the 
population  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  are  provided  public  service 
employment  opportunities  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    EVALUATION 

Sec.  14.  From  funds  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  9(a) 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for 
technical  assistance  to  eligible  applicant 
seeking  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  a  continuing  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  and  their  Im- 
part on  related  programs. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  research  and  pilot  projects  Into 
alternative  ways  and  means  to  reach  full 
employment  defined  as  Job  opportunities 
at  adequate  wages  for  all  those  able  and  will- 
ing to  work.  Including  analyses  of  structural 
and  other  barriers  to  achieving  such  full 
employment.  Including  a  comparative  anal- 
ysis of  the  employment  and  pwverty  experi- 
ence of  other  countries.  The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  the  results  of  research  efforts  under 
this  section  to  the  Congress  and  make  them 
readily  available  to  the  general  public.  For 
the  purjMjses  of  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  shall  be  reserved  from  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  9(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  June  30,  1975. 

LABOR    MARKET    INFORMATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  monthly 
national  unemployment  statistics,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  gather  by  survey  and  publish  on  a 
regular  basis  data  on  unemployment,  under- 
employment, and  Job  vacancies  by  State, 
labor  market  area,  rural  area,  and  city  and 
poverty  neighborhoods. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  underem- 
ployment shall  Include  persons  who  have 
part-time  work  but  desire  full-time  work, 
discouraged  workers  not  In  the  labor  force, 
and  persons  earning  less  than  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  Separate  data  shall  be  col- 
lected and  complied  showing  the  total 
number  of  persons  earning  wages  at  levels 
lower  than  that  sufficient  to  provide  an 
annual  Income  at  the  level  of  the  lower  liv- 
ing standard  budget  for  a  family  of  four 
(adjusted  for  regional,  metropolitan,  urban, 
and  rural  differences),  as  determined  an- 
nually by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

(c)  Vacancy  data  shall  Include  Informa- 
tion on  (1)  how  many  unfilled  Jobs  are 
available  In  the  economy,  by  Industry  and 
occupation,  (2)  what  are  the  capabUIty  re- 
quirements of  such  Jobs,  (3)  salaries,  wages, 
and  other  benefits  of  such  Jobs,  (4)  where 
Jobs  are  located,  and  (5)  how  many  and  what 
kind  of  Jobs  remain  unfilled  for  sixty  days 
and  for  ninety  days.  To  develop  such  data. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require  that 
all  Job  vacancies  be  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
funds  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 


graph (2)  of  section  9(a)  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  section. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  utUize  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law  If  such  funds  are  utilized  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  specifically 
authorized  and  appropriated. 


Summary  op  the  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  of   1972 

The  bill  authorizes  $3  billion  for  FY  72.  $7 
bUUon  for  FY  73,  $10  billion  In  succeeding 
fiscal  years  for  a  national  program  of  public 
service  employment  and  a  public  service  em- 
ployment-economic development  program  in 
areas  of  severe  unemployment.  (The  authori- 
zation for  FY  1972  which  is  not  fully  realized 
in  appropriations  would  remain  available  In 
FY  1973.) 

It  Is  based  on  the  good  beginning  made 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971.  Under  the  EEA,  states,  cities  and  coun- 
ties across  the  nation  are  successfully  ad- 
ministering, under  contract  with  the  Labor 
Department,  a  $1  billion  public  service  em- 
ployment program  with  some  130,000  em- 
ployees. 

But  unemployment  In  February  stood  at 
5.4  million  Americans  (actual  numbers  for 
seasonal  factors).  More  than  1.4  million — 
more  than  the  number  of  Jobs  that  would  be 
created  by  the  bill — had  been  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  more.  Youth  unemployment 
stands  at  18%,  the  highest  recorded  since 
WW  II.  Unemployment  for  minority  group 
veterans  continues  to  be  especially  severe. 
Unemployment  for  blacks  stands  at  twice  the 
national  average. 

At  the  $10  billion  level,  the  bill  would  fi- 
nance more  than  one  million  Jobs  ($7,210 
average  per  Job).  The  bill  authorizes  expen- 
diture of  15  percent  for  training  and  the 
purchase  of  necessary  equipment,  the  latter 
being  limited  to  10%  of  the  allocation  to 
any  PSE  applicant. 

The  bill  reserves  25%  of  Its  funds  for 
areas  with  unemployment  over  6  percent, 
Including  areas  as  small  as  urban  poverty 
neighborhoods,  like  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
Watts  and  East  Los  Angeles.  For  these  areas, 
the  bin  authorizes  a  new  SEED  program 
(Special  Employment  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment). The  SEED  program  Is  designed 
to  provide  a  coordinated  program  of  imme- 
diate Jobs  and  long-range  economic  devel- 
opment (Including  minority  ownership  and 
low-cost  housing)  to  help  poverty  areas  be- 
come more  self-sufficient.  Also,  public  serv- 
ices would  be  carried  out  In  the  depressed 
areas  themselves,  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent. 

Under  the  Public  Service  Employment  Act 
of  1972,  states,  cities  and  counties  (and  In- 
dian tribes)  seeking  to  operate  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs  would  form  public 
service  employment  councils,  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  government,  business,  labor, 
veterans,  the  poverty  community,  com- 
munity action  agencies,  model  cities  pro- 
grams, and  unemployed  persons;  and  local 
public  Institutions  likely  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities,  such  as  education, 
health,  public  safety,  conservation,  sanitation 
and  recreation  representatives. 

The  PSE  Councils  would  survey  both  the 
need  for  Jobs  and  the  need  for  expanded 
public  services  and  assist  In  preparing  the 
application  for  program  funds. 

Of  the  funds  under  the  act,  80%  would  be 
allocated  to  states  and  localities  on  the  basis 
of  unemployment  and  low-Income  persons. 
The  balance  would  be  reserved  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  distributed  at  his  discretion 
(Including  amounts  for  research — Including 
compartlve  studies  of  other  countries'  ex- 
perience— pilot  projects,  evaluation,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  special  unemployment 


and  underemployment  surveys  for  .■^tate  and 
local  areas  1.  If  local  government*  do  not 
adequately  serve  the  area  or  its  disadvan- 
taged groups,  or  if  governments  agree  to  di- 
rect funding  to  local  groups,  direct  fund- 
ing would  be  permitted  to  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  model  cities  prograriis,  or  other 
non-profit  agencies. 

The  bill  also  provides  priority  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  m  Job  hiring — and  as- 
surances that  aero.space  workers,  those  on 
welfare,  older  persons,  those  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speakl.ng  ability,  and  other  groups  of 
the  unemployed  will  receive  a  fair  share  of 
Jobs.  Special  linkages  with  welfare  agencies 
would  be  required.  It  also  stresses  upward 
mobility  in  Jobs  and  the  movement  of  indi- 
viduals assisted  In  PSE  Jobs  Into  Jobs  not 
funded  under  the  PSE  Act. 


ADDITIONAL      COSPONSORS       OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    639      . 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  iMr.  Gambreld  was 
added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  S.  639.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  the  amount  individuals 
are  permitted  to  earn  without  sufTerlng 
deductions  from  the  insurance  benefits 
pay-able  to  them  under  such  title. 

S,    2563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambreld  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2563.  a  bill  to 
permit  individuals  who  have  attained 
age  56  and  are  still  working  to  elect  to 
forego  any  social  security  benefits  at- 
tributable to  such  work  and  to  receive  a 
refimd.  or  income  tax  credit,  for  social 
security  taxes  paid  by  them  on  account 
of  such  work. 

S.    2574 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield*,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes »,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Inouye  > ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2574,  the  national  voter  registration 
bill. 

S.  3ST9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  McIn- 
tyre)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
<Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2579,  the  Ocean  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1971. 

S.    2751 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2751,  a  bill  to  amend  section  704  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  policies  to  insurance 
on  a  modified  life  plan  with  reduction 
at  age  70. 

S.    2994 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr,  Muskiei  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2994,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  compensation  of  inno- 
cent victims  of  violent  crime  in  need ;  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  pav-ment  of 
such  compensation;  to  authorize  an  in- 
surance program  and  death  and  disa- 
bility benefits  for  public  safety  officers : 
to  provide  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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nator  from  California  'Mr.  Cranston^ 
to  added  as  a  co^pon^or  of  S.  30-16.  a 
1  to  provide  for  accelerated  research, 
velopment  training,  and  public  educa- 

3n  m  tiie  field  oi  heuit,  lung.  and  blood 

sease. 

S.    3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmoxd,  the 

later  from  North  Dakota  i  Mr.  Bur- 

cK '    was  added  as  a  cosponsor  oi  S, 

0.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title 

,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 

.yment  of   pensions   to   World   War   I 

terans   ar.d   their   widows,   subject    to 

.000  and  $4,200  annual  income  limita- 

to  provide  for  such  veterans  a  cer- 

n  priority  m  erititiement  to  hospital- 

tion  and  medical  care,  and  for  othrr 

irposes. 

S.    3137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  J.avits,  the  Sena- 
tcfr  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  B.\yh'  was  added 
a-  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3187.  the  "National 
V  mereai  Disease  Prevention  and  Control 
A^t." 

S.    3201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  for  Mr. 

HWEiKER,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr.  Stevens  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris'  were  added  as 
C05ponsors  of  S.  3201,  a  bill  to  e.xpand 
the  scope  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Irstitute,  to  provide  lor  special  emphasis 
or  the  prevention  of  arteriosclerosis  and 
the  creation  of  cardiovascular  disease 
prevention  centers,  and  for  other  pur- 
pcses. 
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S,     3046 

At   the  request  of  Mr.  MoNn;\LE.  the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SEN.^TE    RFSOLUTION-    2  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
at.  Dr  from  Florida  Mr.  Chiles  > ,  the  Sen- 
at)r  from  Nevada  iMr.  Cannon  i,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell  i , 
th ;  Senator  from  Colorado  •  Mr.  Allott  i  . 
th;  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
A!  PERSON  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota '  Mr.  Mond.ale  '  were  added  as  co- 
sp  msors  of  Senate  Resolution  272,  ex- 
pr?ssing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
sp  ?ct  to  the  continued  support  of  Radio 
Fipe  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 


$OCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1972— AMENDMENTS 


.■\MF-NCMLNT    N'OS      998    AND     999 

Ordered   to  be   printed  and  referred 
the  Committee  on  Finance. > 
'-!r,  CHURCH.   Mr.  President.   I  sub- 
i  for  api;ropriate  reference  two  amend- 
nts    to    H.R.    1.    the   social   secunty- 
Ifare  reform  proposal. 
\ly  fir.?t  amendment  would  authorize 
20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
be  lefits.  i.'istead  of  only  5  percent  as  pro- 
ved under  H.R.  1. 
oining    me    as    cosponsors    of    this 
endment     are     Senators     Willi.ams. 
.ND.ALE,  Hartke.  and  Pell, 
The  reasons  for  takin?  this  acti:n.  I 
ongly  believe,  are  compelling.  Todav 
re  than  4.7  million  persons   65   and 
er  fa'.l  below  the  poverty  line,  nearly 
noo   m3re   than   in    1968,    And   their 
hhood   of  being   poor  is   more   th.an 
:c  as  r;eat  as  for  the  rest  of  nur  popu- 


lation. Approximately  25  percent  of  all 
persons  65  and  older — in  contrast  to  11 
percent  for  younger  persons — now  live 
in  poverty 

Today  the  median  income  for  single 
aged  individuals  is  only  $1,951  a  year, 
just  a  few  dollars  above  the  poverty 
threshold.  Moreover,  nearly  70  percent 
of  all  elderly  women  who  live  alone  or 
with  nonrelatives  exist  on  less  than  S50 
per  week. 

The  retirement  income  problems  of 
the  aged  have  now  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions and  demand  more  far-reachin,s 
action  than  proposed  in  H.R.  1.  Quite 
frankly,  auding  a  few  dollars  every  cou- 
ple of  years  to  their  small  monthly  .so- 
cial .security  checks  is  simply  not  going 
to  get  the  job  done. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  sufficient  in- 
crease ui  social  security  benefits  to  make 
a  difference  for  the  elderly.  The  20-per- 
cent rai?e  I  propose  would  give  them  the 
kind  of  boost  for  which  they  have  waited 
so  long. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  my 
amendment  would  raise  monthly  bene- 
fii.s  for  the  typical  retired  couple  from 
S222  to  S269.  And  for  the  average  retired 
worker,  it  would  increase  his  social  se- 
curity benefits  from  $133  a  month  to 
$162  a  month. 

A  principal  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that  It  would  allow  large  numbers  of 
older  Americans  to  escape  from  poverty 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
welfare  Moreover,  it  would  enable  many 
elderly  persoii-s  to  move  up  a  rtmg  or  two 
on  the  economic  ladder. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
new  opportunity  now  exists  to  make  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  older  Americans  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  20-percent  increase  in  social  .se- 
curity benefits  would  be  possible  with- 
out endangering  the  social  security  trust 
fund  and  with  only  a  modest  increase  in 
the  payroll  tax.  I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent 
that  appropriate  excerpts  from  the 
Coimcil's  report  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clu>ion  of  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.  < 

Mr.  CHURCH,  ,  Second,  Dr,  Arthur 
Plemming,  who  is  now  the  President's 
Special  Consultant  on  Aging,  was  chair- 
man of  that  Advisory  Council.  During  a 
recent  hearing  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tuni'-y  to  question  him  about  the  Coun- 
cil's conclusions.  He  continues  to  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  Council's  posi- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimoas 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  that  hear- 
ing be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  2.  < 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Third,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
'Mr,  MILLS'  announced  last  week  that 
he  suppor<;s  a  20-percent  raise  in  social 
security  benefits.  He  stated  very  force- 
fullv  that  this  could  be  achieved  without 
jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  the  trust 
fluids. 

Fourth,  the  White  House  Conference 


on  Agin-^c  has  generated  much  momen- 
tum for  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  far  beyond  the  5-percent  pro- 
I'Osed  in  H.R.  1. 

WELFARE    REFORM    FOR    THE    ACFD 

Equally  important  is  the  need  to  re- 
vamp our  old  age  assistance  proL;ram. 
Under  H.R.  1,  this  program  would  be 
abolished  and  replaced  with  a  new  in- 
come supplement  program  which  would 
be  administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  benefits  of  this  approach,  I  be- 
lieve, are  clearcut.  For  many  eldeiiy  per- 
sons who  receive  both  old  age  assistance 
and  social  security  benefits,  this  admin- 
istrative mechanism  would  provide  an 
efficient  sin',ie  step  service  withou:  the 
negative  connotations  associated  v.ith 
welfare.  Additionally,  it  can  lead  to  sig- 
nificant savings  from  an  administrative 
standpoint,  because  this  new  program 
would  be  operated  by  one  well  estaolished 
and  successful  system,  as  opposed  to  the 
highly  prolilerated  method  of  dolin-  out 
old  age  assistance  through  the  many  dif- 
ferent State  welfare  agencies.  Moreover, 
this  mechanism  can  provide  substantial 
savings  for  the  States,  since  their  present 
welfare  costs  for  old  age  a.ssistance  will 
be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  the  fundamental  weakness 
in  this  potentially  sound  approach  is  that 
the  income  standard  in  H.R.  1  is  too  low. 
As  presently  drafted,  H.R.  1  would  set 
a  fioor  under  the  incomes  of  all  older 
Americans— $1,560  a  year  Ipr  a  single 
person  and  $2,340  for  an  elderly^  couple. 
But  this  standard  would  still  fall  about 
S300  below  the  existing  poverty  threshold 
for  an  aged  individual,  as  definad  by  the 
Government  itself,  and  many  older 
Americans  wotild  continue  to  live  in 
poverty,  even  if  these  provisions  of  H.R. 
1  were  enacted. 

Therefore,  my  second  amendment 
would  raise  the  income  standard  to 
$1,920  a  year  for  a  single  aged  person 
and  $2,400  for  a  couple.  Moreover,  it 
would  adjust  these  standards  annually 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Cosponsors  of  this  second  amendment 
are  Senators  Williams,  Mondale, 
Hartke,  Pell,  and  Eagleton. 

With  this  approach,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  wipe  out  poverty  once  and  for 
all  for  all  older  Americans.  Additionally, 
It  would  automatically  protect  them 
from  the  bite  of  inflation  in  the  future. 

The  need  for  major  improvements  in 
our  social  security  and  old-age  assistance 
programs  is  long  overdue.  And  the  adop- 
tion of  my  two  proposed  amendments 
would  help  to  accomplish  this  key  ob- 
jective of  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

I  hope  these  amendments  will  receive 
the  affirmative  support  of  the  Sehate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  amendments 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment    No.    998 

Beginning  on  page  282,  line  23,  strike  out 
all  through  p>age  283.  line  7,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  1 1 )  for  the  6-month  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  $960;  or 
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"(11)  for  the  calendar  year  1973,  or  any 
calendar  year  thereafter,  whichever  of  the 
following  is  the  greater:  (I)  $1,920,  or  (II) 
the  amount  determined  for  such  year  vmder 
subsection  (h);  and". 

On  page  283,  strike  out  lines  14  through  23, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(li  for  the  6-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1972,  $1,200;  or 

"(ii)  for  the  calendar  year  1973,  or  any 
calendar  year  thereafter,  whichever  of  the 
following  is  the  greater:  (I)  $2,400,  or  (II) 
the  amount  determined  under  subsection  ( h ) 
for  such  vear;  and". 

On  page  284,  strike  out  lines  8  through 
17,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  for  the  6-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1972,  $960;  and 

■(B)  for  the  calendar  year  1973,  or  any 
calendar  year  thereafter,  whichever  of  the 
following  is  the  greater:  (1)  $1,920,  or  (11) 
the  amount  determined  under  subsection 
(hi  for  such  year;". 

Beginning  on  page  284,  line  22,  strike  out 
all  through  page  285,  line  6,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(A)  for  the  6-month  jjeriod  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  $1,200;  and 

"(B)  for  the  calendar  year  1973,  or  any 
calendar  year  thereafter,  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  greater:  (1)  $2,400,  or  (11» 
the  amount  determined  under  subsection 
(h)  for  such  year;". 

On  page  289,  between  lines  12  and  13,  i:i- 
sert  the  following  new  subsections : 
"Adjustments,  To  Reflect  Increases  in  the 
Cost  of  Living,  of  Amounts  Used  To  Deter- 
mine Eligibility  for  and  Amount  of  Bene- 
fits 

"(h)(1)  As  soon  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  may  be  feasible,  and  thereafter  be- 
tween July  1  and  September  30  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  (A|  shall  adjust  the  amounts 
used  to  determine  eligibility  for  and  amounts 
of  benefits  as  set  forth  in  subsection  lal  il) 
(A)  (11)  and  (2)  (A)  (11)  and  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  and  (2)  (B)  by  increasing  such 
amounts  by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
average  level  of  the  price  index  for  the 
months  in  the  most  recent  preceding  calen- 


dar year  exceeds  the  average  level  of  the  price 
index  for  the  months  in  calendar  year  1970. 
and  (B)  siaall  thereupon  promulgate  the 
amounts  so  adjusted  a-s  the  amounts  to  be 
u.sed  to  determine  eligibility  for  and  amount 
of  benefits  under  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  next  succeeding  such 
promulgations, 

"i2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
■price  Index'  means  the  Consunier's  Price 
Index  (all  items— United  States  city  average) 
published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics, 

Amendment  No,  999 
Beginning  on  page  10,  line  3,  strike  out  all 
through  page  18.  line  2.  and  Insert  In  lieu 

thereof  the  following: 

"INCREASE  l.N  OLD-ACE,  SURVtVORS,  AND  DIS.^BIL- 
ITT  INSURANCE  BENEFTTS.  AND  IN  BENEFfTS 
FOR    CERTAIN    INDIVIDUALS    ACE     72    AND    OVER 

Sec,  101  la)  Section  215  lai  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


ill 


(Primary 

insurance 

(Primary  insurance 

amount 

(Primary 

(Maximum 

benefit  under  1939 

under 

(AveraRe 

insurance 

family 

act,  as  modified) 

1971  act) 

monthly  wage) 

amount) 

benefits) 

And  the 

maximum 

amount  of 

benehts 

If  an  individual 

s 

Or  his 

payable  (as 

primary  insurance 

primary 

Orh 

s  average 

The  amount 

provided  in 

benefit  (as  dete 

r- 

insurance 

monthly 

wage (as 

referred  to 

sec  203(a)) 

mined  under 

amount 

delermi 

ned  under 

in  the 

on  the  basis 

subsec  (d))  is- 

(as  deter- 
mined   — 

subsec 

(b))  is- 

preceding 
paragraphs 

ol  his  wages 
and  sell- 

But  not 

under 

But  not 

ol  this 

employment 

more 

subsec. 

more 

subsection 

income 

Al  least— 

than— 

(c))is-    Atleast- 

than— 

shall  be- 

shall  be- 

$16.20 

J70.40 

$76 

J84.  50 

J126.  80 

J16.21 

16.84 

71.50 

J77 

78 

85.80 

128.  80 

16.85 

17.60 

73.10 

79 

80 

87.80 

131,70 

17.61 

18.40 

74.50 

81 

81 

89.40 

134,20 

18.41 

19.24 

75.80 

82 

83 

91.00 

136.50 

19.25 

20.00 

77.40 

84 

85 

92.90 

139.40 

20.01 

20.64 

78.80 

86 

87 

94.60 

141.90 

20.65 

21.28 

80.10 

88 

89 

92.20 

144.30 

21.29 

21.88 

81.70 

90 

90 

98.10 

147,20 

21,89 

22.28 

83.10 

91 

92 

99.80 

149.70 

22,29 

22.58 

84.50 

93 

94 

101.40 

152,20 

22.69 

23.08 

85.80 

95 

96 

103.00 

154,50 

23.09 

23.44 

87.40 

97 

97 

104.  90 

157.40 

23.45 

23.76 

88.90 

98 

99 

106, 70 

160.10 

23.77 

24.20 

90.60 

100 

101 

108,80 

163.  20 

24.21 

24.60 

91.90 

102 

102 

110,30 

165.  50 

24.61 

25.00 

93.40 

103 

104 

112,10 

168.20 

25.01 

25.48 

95.10 

105 

106 

114,20 

171.30 

25.49 

25.92 

96.60 

107 

107 

116,00 

173.90 

25,93 

26.40 

98.20 

108 

109 

117,90 

176.90 

26,41 

26.94 

99.70 

110 

113 

119,70 

179.60 

26,95 

27.46 

101.10 

114 

118 

121,40 

182.10 

27,47 

28.00 

102.70 

119 

122 

123.  30 

185. 00 

28,01 

28.68 

104.20 

123 

127 

125. 10 

187.70 

28,69 

29.25 

105.90 

128 

132 

127. 10 

190. 70 

29.26 

29.68 

107.30 

133 

136 

128.80 

193.20 

29,69 

30.36 

108.  70 

137 

141 

130.50 

195.80 

30,37 

30.92 

110.40 

142 

146 

132.50 

198,80 

30,93 

31.36 

111.90 

147 

150 

134.  30 

201,50 

31,37 

32.00 

113.30 

151 

155 

136.00 

204.00 

32,01 

32.60 

115.00 

156 

160 

138.00 

207.00 

32-61 

33,20 

116.40 

161 

164 

139,  70 

209. 60 

33.21 

33.88 

118.00 

165 

169 

141.00 

212,40 

33,89 

34.50 

119.50 

1/0 

174 

143,40 

215,20 

34,51 

35.00 

121.00 

175 

178 

145,20 

217,80 

35,01 

35.80 

122.60 

179 

183 

147,20 

220,80 

35,81 

46.40 

124.00 

184 

188 

148,80 

223,20 

36,41 

37.08 

125.70 

189 

193 

150.90 

226,40 

37,09 

37.60 

127.20 

194 

197 

152.70 

229, 10 

37.61 

38.20 

128.60 

198 

202 

154.40 

231,60 

38.21 

39.12 

130.  30 

203 

207 

156.40 

234,60 

39.13 

39.68 

131.80 

208 

211 

158.20 

234,  30 

39,69 

40.33 

133.10 

212 

216 

159. 80 

239.  70 

40,34 

41.12 

134.80 

217 

221 

161.80 

242.70 

41,13 

41.76 

136.30 

222 

225 

163.60 

245.  40 

41,77 

42.44 

137.90 

226 

230 

165.50 

218.30 

42,45 

43.20 

139.40 

231 

235 

167.30 

251.00 

43,21 

43.76 

141.10 

236 

239 

169.40 

254, 10 

43,77 

44.44 

142.50 

240 

244 

171.00 

257,80 

44,45 

44.88 

143.90 

245 

249 

172.70 

263, 10 

44.89 

45.60 

145.60 

250 

253 

174.80 

267. 30 

147.10 

254 

258 

176.60 

272.60 

148.40 

259 

263 

178.10 

277.80 

150.10 

264 

267 

180.20 

282.00 

151.60 

268 

272 

182.00 

287. 30 

CXVni 458— Part  6 

(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec  (d))  is— 

But  not 

more 

At  least—  than- 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1971  act) 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(0)  is- 

Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

Subsec,  (b))  IS— 

Butrwt 

more 

At  least—            than— 

IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

ol  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


$153,20 
154,70 
156.20 
157.90 
159. 20 
160.90 
162.  40 
163.80 
165,50 
166,90 
168.30 
170,00 
171,60 
173  20 
174,50 
176,00 
177,70 
179,10 
180.80 
182.20 
183,60 
185  30 
186.80 
188  50 
189,80 
191  30 
193  00 
194,40 
1%.  10 
197.  40 
198,80 
200,  20 
201  80 
203,  10 
204,50 
206, 10 

207,  40 

208,  80 
210,40 
211  70 

213  10 

214  60 
216,  10 
217,40 
218  80 
220,  40 
221.70 

223  10 

224  70 
226,  00 
227.40 
228  80 
230  30 
231.70 
233. 10 


$273 
278 
282 
287 
292 
296 
301 
306 
310 
315 
320 
324 
329 
334 
338 
343 
348 
352 
357 
362 
366 
371 
376 
380 
385 
390 
394 
399 
404 
408 
413 
418 
422 
427 
432 
437 
441 
446 
451 
455 
460 
465 
469 
474 
479 
483 
488 
493 
497 
502 
507 
511 
516 
521 
525 


$277 
281 
286 
291 
295 
300 
305 
309 
314 
319 
323 
328 
333 
337 
342 
347 
351 
356 
361 
365 
370 
375 
379 
384 
389 
393 
398 
403 
407 
412 
417 
421 
426 
431 
436 
440 
445 
450 
454 
459 
464 
468 
473 
478 
482 
487 
492 
496 
501 
506 
510 
515 
520 
524 
529 


$183.90 
185.70 
187.50 
189  50 
191.40 
193.40 
194.90 
196.60 
198.60 
200.30 
202.00 
204.00 
205. 80 
207. 90 
209.40 
211.20 
213.30 
215.00 
217.00 
218.70 
220.  40 
222.  40 
224.  20 
226.20 
227.  80 
229  60 
231.60 
233,  30 
235,  40 
236,90 
238.60 
240. 30 

242.  20 

243.  80 
245.  40 
247.  40 
248.90 
250.60 
252.  50 

254.  10 

255.  80 
257.  40 
259.  40 
260.90 
262.60 
264.50 
266,10 
267.  80 
269  70 
271.20 
272.  00 
274.60 
276.  40 

278  10 

279  80 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec  203(8)) 
on  the  basis 
ol  his  wages 
and  sell- 
employment 
income 
shall  be— 


$292. 60 
296.80 
302. 10 
307. 40 
311.60 
316.80 
322. 10 
326. 40 
331.70 
337.00 
341.20 
346  60 
351.80 
356.00 
361.20 
366.50 
370.70 
375.00 
381.30 
385.  50 
390  80 
3%.  00 
400.  40 
405.60 
410.90 
415.  10 
420.  40 
425  70 
429.90 
435.20 
440.  40 
444  60 
449. 90 
455.  20 
460.50 
462. 60 
465.30 
467  90 
470.  00 
472.60 
475.20 
477.40 
480.00 
482,  70 
484.  80 
487.  50 

490  10 
492.  20 

491  80 
497.40 
499  60 
502  20 
504  90 
506.90 
S09.60 


:iu 


I  e 
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prii  lar/  insurance 
ber  Bfit  (as  deter- 

ed  under 
sutpec.  (d))  IS  - 
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mary  insurance 
fi!  under  1939 
as  modified) 


But  not 
more 

!han  — 


H 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  bis 

prinnry 

insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
<!:))is 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  hij  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 


At  least 


But  not 

more 

than— 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragrapfis 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be  - 


(Maximum  i  (Primary  insurance 
family      benefit  under  1939 
benefits)     act,  as  modified) 


And  the 

maximum 
amount  ot 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shall  be- 


lt an  individual's 
primary  insurance 

benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  IS— 


$234.70 
236.  00 
237  40 
239.00 

240.  30 
241.70 
242.90 
244.20 
245. 50 
246. 80 
243.  CO 
249.  30 
250. 50 
251,30 
253.  00 
254,40 
255.60 
256.90 
258. 10 
259.40 
260. 60 
262, 00 
263.  20 
254. 50 
265.70 
267,  CO 
268  20 
269. 50 
270.80 
272. 10 
273.30 
274,60 
275,80 
276.60 
277,40 
278.40 
279,40 
280,40 
281,40 
282,40 
283,10 
284,40 
285,40 
286.40 
237,40 
288  40 
239, 40 
290  40 
291,40 

292,  40 

293,  40 

294,  40 


J530 
535 
539 
544 
549 
554 
557 
561 
564 
568 
571 
575 
578 
582 
585 
589 
592 
596 
599 
603 
606 
610 
613 
617 
621 
624 
628 
631 
635 
638 
642 
645 
649 
653 
657 
661 
666 
671 
676 
681 
686 
691 
696 
701 
706 
711 
716 
721 
726 
731 
736 
741 


J534 
538 
54  3 
543 
553 
556 
560 
563 
567 
570 
574 
577 
581 
584 
588 
591 
595 
598 
602 
605 
609 
612 
516 
620 
623 
627 
630 
634 
637 
641 
644 
648 
652 
656 
660 
665 
670 
675 
580 
685 
690 
695 
700 
705 
710 
715 
720 
725 
730 
735 
740 
'45 


$281.  70 
283.  20 
284.90 
286.  80 
288. 40 
290. 10 
291.50 
293. 10 
294.60 
296.  20 
297. 60 
299. 20 
300.60 
302.  20 
303. 60 
305. 30 
306. 80 

308.  30 

309.  80 
3U.30 
312.80 
314.40 
315.90 
317.40 
318.90 
320.40 
321.90 
323.40 
325. 00 
326.  60 

328.  00 

329.  60 
331.00 
332. 00 
332. 90 
334. 10 

335.  30 

336.  50 
337.70 
338.90 
340. 10 
341.30 
342. 50 
343.70 
344. 90 
346. 10 
347.30 
348.  50 
349.70 
350. 90 
352. 10 
353. 30 


$512.  20 
514.40 
517.00 
519.  50 
522.30 
523.80 
526.  00 
527. 60 
529.70 
531.30 
533. 30 
535.00 
537.00 
538. 60 
540. 80 
542.30 
544.  50 
546.00 
548.  20 
549. 80 
551.80 
553.50 
555.  50 
557.70 
559. 20 
561.40 
563.  30 
566. 10 
568. 70 
571.50 
574.00 
576.80 
579. 30 
581.00 
582.60 
584.70 
586.  80 
588. 90 
591.00 
593. 10 
595.  20 
597. 30 
599. 40 
601.50 
603.60 
505.  70 
607.  80 
609. 90 
612.00 
614.10 
616. 20 
618.30 


At  feast- 


But  not 

more 

than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  IS- 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec,  (b))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

than— 


$295.40 


$746 
751 
756 
761 
766 
771 
776 
781 
786 
791 
796 
801 
W6 
811 
816 
821 
826 
831 
836 
841 
846 
851 
856 
861 
866 
871 
876 
881 


896 

901 
906 

911 
916 
921 

931 
936 
941 
,.946 
951 
956 
961 
966 
971 
976 
981 
986 
991 
996 


$750 
755 
760 
765 
770 
775 
780 
785 
790 
795 
800 
805 
810 
815 
820 
825 
830 
835 
840 
845 
850 
855 
860 
865 
870 
875 
880 
885 
890 
895 
900 
905 
910 
915 
920 
925 
930 
935 
940 
945 
950 
955 
960 
965 
970 
975 
980 
985 
990 
995 
1.000 


(Primary 

(Maximum 

insurance 

family 

amount) 

benefits) 

And  the 

maximum 

amount  of 

benefits 

payable  (as 

The  amount 

provided  in 

referred  to 

sec  203(a)) 

in  the 

on  the  basis 

preceding 

of  his  wages 

paragraphs 

and  sell- 

of  this 

employment 

subsection 

income 

shall  be- 

shall  be— 

$354. 50 

$620.40 

355.50 

622.  20 

356.  50 

623.90 

357.50 

625  70 

358. 50 

627.40 

359.50 

629,20 

360.  50 

630,  90 

361.50 

632,70 

362.50 

634.40 

363.50 

636.20 

364. 50 

637.90 

365. 50 

639.70 

366. 50 

641.40 

367. 50 

643.20 

386. 50 

644,90 

369. 50 

646,70 

370.50 

648.40 

371.60 

650.20 

372.50 

651.90 

373.50 

653.70 

374. 50 

655.40 

375.50 

657.20 

376. 50 

658.90 

377.50 

660. 70 

378.50 

662,40 

379.50 

664. 20 

380. 50 

665.90 

381.50 

667. 70 

382.50 

669. 40 

383. 50 

671.20 

384. 50 

672.90 

386. 50 

674.70 

386. 53 

676.40 

387. 50 

678.20 

388. 50 

679.90 

389. 50 

681,70 

390.50 

683.40 

391.50 

685.20 

392.  50 

686. 90 

393.  50 

688.70 

394.  50 

690.40 

395.  50 

692.  20 

396.50 

693.90 

397.50 

695.70 

398.50 

697.40 

399. 50 

699.20 

400.  50 

700.90 

401.50 

702.70 

402,  50 

704,40 

403.50 

706,20 

404.50 

707,90 

I  b )  Section  203 1  a  i  of  such  .^ct  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  i2i  and  inserting 
liet  thereof  the  following: 

i2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled I  without  the  application  of  section 
202  I  J)  (1)  and  section  223ibM  to  monthly 
beiefits  under  secfio::  202  or  223  for  May 
on  the  basis  of  the  waees  and  self-em- 

ment  income  of  sucli  insured  individual 
the   provisions  of   this   subsection   were 

licable  In  January  1971  or  any  prior 
motith  in  determm.ing  the  total  of  the  bene- 
fits for  persons  entitled  fcr  anv  such  month 
on  the  basis  of  such  wneres  and  self-employ- 

t  income,  such  total  i.!"  benefits  for  June 
19lt2  or  any  subsequent  moi-.th  shall  r.ot  be 
redluced  to  less  than  the  larger  of — 

i.\i    the   amount    determined    under   this 

section  without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 


iBi    an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

unt.s  derived  by  multiplving  the  benefit 

mt  determis'.eci  uiider  this  title  for  May 

I  including  thi-;  subsection,  but  without 

application    of    section    222(b),    section 

qi.  and  subsections  ib).  ic).  and  id)   of 

section),    for    each    person    for    such 


month,  by  120  percent  and  raising  such  In- 
creased amount,  if  it  is  not  a  multiple  of 
$0,10,  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0  10; 
but  in  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  i  1 )  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (B),  and  lii)  if  section  202 
(k)  i2i  (A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
such  benefits  for  June  1972.  and  ceases  to 
apply  after  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  atid 
after  the  month  it:  which  section  202(k)  (2) 
i.\)  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragraph  1 1) 
had  not  been  applicable  to  such  total  of 
benefits  for  June  1972.  or". 

ici  Section  215iai  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  which  precedes 
the  table  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"lai  The  primary  insurance  amount  of  an 
Insured  individual  shall  be  determined  as 
follows : 

"( 1 )  Subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  .section 
and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  i2)  of 
this    sub.=,ection,    such    primary     Insurance 


amount  shall  be  whichever  of  the  following 

amounts  is  the  largest: 

■'(A)  the  amount  in  column  IV  of  the 
following  table  on  the  line  on  which  in  col- 
umn III  of  such  table  appears  his  average 
monthly  wage  (as  determined  under  sub- 
section ( b)  ) : 

"(B)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  such 
table  on  the  line  on  which  in  column  II  ap- 
pears his  primary  insurance  amount  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (c)  i :  or 

"(C)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  such 
table  on  the  line  on  which  In  column  I 
appears  his  primary  insurance  benefit  (as 
determined   under  subsection    (d(). 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
entitled  to  a  disability  insurance  benefit  for 
the  month  before  the  mo.nth  in  which  he 
died,  became  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits,  or  attained  age  65,  such  primary 
insurance  amount  shall  be  the  amount  in 
column  IV  of  such  table  which  is  equal  to 
the  primary  insurance  amount  upon  which 
such  disability  insurance  benefit  is  based: 
except  that  if  such  Individual  was  entitled 
to  a  disability  insurance  l>eneflt  under  sec- 
tion 223  for  the  month  before  the  effective 
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month  of  a  new  table  and  in  the  following 
month  became  entitled  to  an  old-age  in- 
surance benefit,  or  he  died  In  such  following 
month  then  his  primary  Insurance  amount 
for  such  following  month  shall  be  the  amount 
in  column  IV  of  the  new  table  on  the  line 
on  which  in  column  II  of  such  table  appears 
his  primary  insurance  amount  for  the 
month  before  the  effective  month  of  the 
table  (as  determined  under  subsection  (c)) 
instead  of  the  amount  In  column  IV  equal 
to  the  primary  insurance  amount  on  which 
his  disability  insurance  benefit  is  based.  Fox 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "pri- 
mary insurance  amount'  with  respect  to  any 
individual  means  only  a  primary  insurance 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
(and  such  individual's  benefits  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  based  upon  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  as  so  determined)." 

(d)  Section  215(b|  (4)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  1970" 
each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "May  1972". 

(ei  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■'PRIMARY    INSURANCE    AMOUNT    UNDER    ACT    OF 
MARCH   17,   197  1 

"(C)  (1 )  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  individual's  primary  insur- 
ance amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  law  In  effect  prior  to  June  1972. 

•■|2|  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223  before 
June  1972.  or  who  died  before  such  month." 

(f)  Section  215(f)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(a)(1)  and  (3)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  (1)  (A)  and 
(C)". 

(g)(1)(A)  Section  227(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$58.00",  and  by  striking 
out  "$24.20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S29.00". 

(B)  Section  227)  b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$58.00." 

(2)  (A)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$58.00". 

iB)  Section  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$58.00",  and  by  striking 
out  "$24.20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•829.00". 

(C)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$24.20"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu   thereof  "$29.00". 

(D)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$58.00", 

(El  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$24.20"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$29.00". 

(h)(1)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  I  as  amended  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
or",  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"i4)  notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  law,  when — 

"(A)  two  or  more  persons  are  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  for  a  particular  month  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-emploj-ment 
income  of  an  insured  individual  and  (for 
such  particular  month)  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  section  202 (q)  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  monthly  benefits,  and 

"iB)  such  individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  is  increased  for  the  following  month 
under  any  provision  of  this  title, 
then  the  total  of  monthly  benefits  for  all 
persons  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment     income     for    such     particular 


month,  as  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  shall  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining tlie  total  of  monthly  benefits  for 
all  persons  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and 
self-employment  income  for  months  subse- 
quent to  such  particular  month  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  increased  by  the  smallest 
amount  that  would  have  been  required  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  total  of  monthly 
benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  such  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  for  any  such 
subsequent  month  will  not  be  less  i after 
application  of  tlie  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  section  202iq))  than  the 
total  of  monthly  benefits  (after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  other  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  202(q))  payable  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come for  such  particular  month." 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  provision  of 
section  1002(bli2i  of  the  Social  Secunty 
Amendments  of  1969  were  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  for  any  month  in  1970,  the 
total  of  monthly  benefits  as  determined  un- 
der section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall,  for  months  after  1970,  be  increased  to 
the  amount  that  would  be  required  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  total  of  such  monthly 
benefits  (after  the  application  of  section  202 
iq)  of  such  Act)  will  not  be  less  than  the 
total  of  monthly  benefits  that  was  applicable 
(after  the  application  of  such  sections  203 
I  a)  and  202(q)  )  for  the  first  month  for 
which  the  provisions  of  such  section  1002 
(b)  (2)  applied. 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(Other  than  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (g)  and  (h)  )  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  May 
1972  and  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death 
payments  under  such  title  in  the  case  of 
deaths  occurring  after  such  month.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (g)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  under 
title  II  of  such  Act  lor  months  after  May 
1972.  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(h)(li  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  such  Act  for  months 
after  December  1971," 

Beginning  on  page  47,  line  4.  strike  out  all 
through  page  53,  line  13,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"INCREASE    OP    EARNINGS    COUNTED    FOR    BENEFIT 
AND    TAX    PURPOSES 

"Sec  105.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209  iaii6) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$9,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,200",  and 

(lil  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  1973  '  after 
"1971". 

(B)  Section  209(3)  of  sucli  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theroi  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $12,000  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  individ- 
ual during  any  calendar  year  after  1972,  Is 
paid  to  such  individual  during  such  calen- 
dar year;". 

(2)  (A)  Section  211  (bi  ( 1  1  iF)  of  such  Act 
is  amended — 

(i)  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  1973"  .ifter 
"1971", 

(il)  by  striking  out  "$9,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,200",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and  inserting  in 
lleti  thereof  ":  and". 

(B)  Section  2n(b)  (  1  )  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1972,  (1)  $12,000. 
minus  di)  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to 
such  individual  during  stich  taxable  year: 
or". 

(3)(A)  Section  213(a)  i2)  (ii)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out   "$9,000  in   the 


case  of  a  calendar  year  after  1971"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,200  in  the  case 
of  a  calendar  year  after  1971  and  before  1973. 
or  $12,000  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1972'  . 

iB)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (in )  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  $9,000  in  the  case 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  1971"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,200  in  the  case 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  1971  and 
before  1973,  or  $12,000  In  the  case  of  any 
taxable  year  beeinning  In  any  calendar  year 
after  1972 ". 

(4)  Section  2l5ie)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess  over 
$9,000  in  the  ca^e  of  any  calendar  year  after 
1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ex- 
ce.ss  over  $10,200  in  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1971  and  before  1973.  and  the 
excess  over  $12,000  in  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1972". 

ib)il)iA)  Section  1402(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self -employment  income)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  before  1973"  after 
"1971", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "$9,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,200',  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  " 

(B)  Section  1402ib)(l)  of  such  Code  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1972.  d)  $12,000 
minus  di)  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to 
such  individual  during  such  taxable  vear; 
or". 

(2)  (A)  Section  3121(a)(1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  definition  of  wages)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$9,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "$10,200". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1972.  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  •■$10,200" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■$12,000", 

(3)(.'\)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3122  of  .~uch  Code  (relating  to  Federal  serv- 
ice) is  amended  by  striking  out  '$9,000"  and 
in-sertmg  In  lieu  thereof  "$10,200". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1972,  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  is  amende'd  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  $10,200  limitation"  and" insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  $12,000  limitation". 

(4)  (Ai  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  returns  in  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees in  Guam,  American  Samoft.  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$9,000  "  where  It  appears  In  "subsec- 
tions la),  (b).  and  (c)  ^nd  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$10,200". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1972,  section  3125  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  $10,200  limita- 
tion" where  it  appears  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  $12,000  limitation". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  the  calen- 
dar year  1973"  after  the  calendar  year  1971": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "exceed  $9,000."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ex- 
ceed $10,200,  or  (F)  during  any  calendar 
yc:ir  after  the  calendar  :ear  1972,  the  wages 
received  by  him  during  such  year  exceed 
$12,000,':   and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  first  $9,000  of 
such  wages  received  in  such  calendar  year 
after  1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■"the 
first  $10,200  of  such  wages  received  in  such 
calendar  year  after  1971  and  before  1973,  or 
which  exceeds  tiie  tax  with  respect  to  the 
first  $12,000  of  such  wages  received  In  such 
calendar  ycaj  after  1972" 

(6)  Section  6413(c)  (2)  i A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
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caise  of  Federal  employees)    Is  amended 

striking    out    '-or    $9,000    for    any    calen- 

year   after   ISVi"  and   inserting  in   lieu 

thereof  $10,200  for   the  calendar  year   1972, 

812,000  for  any  calendar  year  after  1972". 

1 7)    (A)      Section     6654(d)  (2)  (B)  (Hi      of 

\!ch  Code  I  relating  to  failure  by  individual 

pay  estimated  Income  taxt  is  amended  by 

Iklng   out    •■$9,000"   and    inserting   !n    Ueu 

4ereof   ■$10,200". 

iBi  EfTective  with  respect  to  taxable  vears 

ginning  after  1972.  section  66541  di  (2")  (B) 

I  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strllcing  out 

10,200"     and     inserting     In     lieu     thereof 

12.000". 

c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
( 1 )  and  ( a )  1 3 1  (  A ) .  and  the  amendments 
by  subsection   (b)    i except  paragraphs 
1   and   i7i   thereof  I.  shall  apply  only  'A,-ith 
to  remuneration   paid   after  Decem- 
r  1971  (except  that  such  amendments  shall 
■t  apply  for  purposes  of  the  taxes  imoosed 
ider  sections  3101  and  3111  of  the  Internal 
venue  Code  of  1954  with  respect   to  any 
uneratlon  paid  before  the  first  day  of  the 
;'.  month  -A-hich  begins  more  thari  10  days 
er  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act). 
e  amendments  made  by  subsections   fai 
.    (a)(3)(Bi,    (b)(1),    and    (b)(7)    shall 
ly    only    with    respect    to    taxable    years 
inning  after  1971.  The  amendment  made 
subsection   (a)i4)   shall  apply  only  with 
retpect  to  calendar  years  after  1971  " 

Beginning  on  pege  129.  line  13.  strike  out 
through  page  134.  line  15.  and  Insert  In 
thereof  the  following: 

"CHANGES     IN     TAX     SCHEDULES 

Sec,  142    (a)    d)  Section  1401   lai   of  the 

ernal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
;e  of  tax  on  self-employment  income  for 
rposes  of  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 

urance)  is  amended — 

I  A)    by    striking   out    "and   before   Janu- 
1.  1973"  in  paragraph   (3i   and  inserting 

leu  thereof  "and  before  January  1,  1977": 
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B)  by  striking  out  "after  December  31, 
I9p2"  in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  December  31,  1976". 

2 1  Section  3101(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ink  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
o:  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
aijcei  is  amended — 

A)  by  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
19Cl  and  1972"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  insert- 
in  ;  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  calendar  years  1971, 
19F2.  1973    1974.  1975,  and  1976":  and 

Bi  by  s'riking  out  paragraphs  i4i  and 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follox- 


4 1  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1976.  and  before  January  1. 
2011.  the  rate  shall  be  4  9  percent:  and 

5  J  with  respect  to  wages  after  Decem- 
bel-  31.  2010.  the  rate  shall  be  6  1  percent." 

3>  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance) 
is  ^mended- 

A)  by  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
19t'l  and  1972"  in  paragraph  i3i  and  insert- 
In; ;  lieu  thereof  "the  calendar  vears  1971. 
19P2,   1973.   1974,   1975.  and   1976":   and 

Bi  by  striktr.g  out  paragraphs  (4)  and 
to\  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
1:^ 

(4)   with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 

nber  31.  1976.  and  before  January  1.  2011 

;  rate  shall  be  4  9  percent:  and 

■'5i    with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 

nber  31.  2010.   the  rate  shall   be  6  1   per- 
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b)(l)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
ng  to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  In- 
fer purposes  of  hospital  insurance)  i.s 
ended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  i2i 
ough  (5i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'  following: 

1 2)    in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 

nlng  aft^r  December  31,  1972,  and  before 

January  1,  1974,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  0.8 


percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year: 

"(3)  m  the  c.ase  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1973.  and  before 
January  1,  1975.  the  t:ix  shall  be  equal  ho  1.0 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment income  for  such  taxable  year:  and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1974,  the  tax  shall 
be  equdl  to  1,2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
yeai'." 

(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  rx)  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  aluUl  be  0.8 
percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1973.  and  before  January  1, 
1975.  the  rate  shall  be  1,0  percent:  and 

"i4)  with  re?pect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1974,  the  rate  shall  be  1.2  per- 
cent." 

(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  insurance)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  re.spect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  0,8 
percent: 

"(3)  with  respect  U)  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1973.  and  before  January  1,  1975, 
the  rates  shall  be  1  0  percent:  and 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1974,  the  rate  shall  be  12  percent," 

(C)  The  amendmcnt.s  mnde  by  subsections 
(a)  I  I )  and  ib)  ( 1 )  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  vears  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971,  The  remaining  amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  rem.uneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971," 


ExHTBrr  1 

Excerpts  Prom  the  Report  of  the  Advisory 

CofNciL  ON  Social  SEctJHrrY 
earnings  asscmption 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  actu- 
arial cost  estimates  for  the  cash  benefits  pro- 
gram be  based— as  the  estimates  for  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  program  now  are — on  the 
assumptions  that  earnings  levels  will  rise, 
that  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  will 
be  Increased  as  earnings  levels  rise,  and  that 
benefit  payments  will  be  increased  as  prices 
rise. 

Actuarial  estimates  of  Income  to  the  hospi- 
tal Insurance  part  of  the  Medicare  program 
are  based  on  the  realistic  assumptions  that 
earnings  levels  will  continue,  on  the  average. 
to  rise  in  the  future  as  they  have  over  the 
long-range  past,  and  that  the  contribution, 
and  benefit  base  will  be  Increased  propor- 
tionately as  earnings  levels  rise.  Benefit  out- 
go under  hospital  Insurance  of  course  in- 
creases with  the  cost  of  hospital  care,  and 
this  fact  Is  also  taken  into  account  in  the 
hospital  Insurance  cost  estimates. 

In  the  same  way.  the  Council  believes,  the 
long-range  cost  estimates  for  the  cash  bene- 
fits program  should  be  based  on  the  a-ssump- 
tions  that  earnings  levels  and  the  earnings 
base  ■win  rise,  and  that  as  prices  ris".  benefits 
will  be  increased  accordingly. 

■Up  to  now.  estimates  of  the  long-range  cost 
of  the  cash  beneflt.s  prrt^'ram  have  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  both  earnings  and 
benefits  will  remain  level  over  the  valuation 
period.  The  Council  recognizes  that  the  as- 
sumption of  level  earnings  and  level  benefits 
has  been  adopted  as  a  convenient  device  for 
cost  estimating  purposes  and  Is  not  intended 
as  a  prediction  of  actual  experience.  With  the 
use  of  this  device,  the  estimates  do  not  have 
to  Involve  assumptions  about  the  long-range 
movement  of  wages  and  prices:  at  the  same 
time,  the  establishment  of  contribution  rates 


based  on  these  estimates  results  In  a  very 
considerable  margin  of  safety  In  the  financ- 
ing of  the  program. 

This  Is  true  because  earnings  levels  will  in 
fact  rise  (contrary  to  the  assumption  used 
In  the  estimate),  and  the  additional  Income 
from  rising  earnings  Is  substantially  greater 
than  the  benefit  liability  arising  from  the 
higher  earnings.  Thus,  a  long-range  actuarial 
surplus  Is  created  each  time  earnings  in- 
crease. As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  the  other  as- 
sumptions on  which  the  cost  estimates  are 
based  ttu-n  out  to  the  approximately  correct, 
the  additional  Income  that  develops  as  earn- 
ings rise  will  be  enough  to  provide  for  bene- 
fit  Increase  that  go  bayond  Increases  in 
prices. 

Although  there  are  advantages  In  this 
estimating  technique,  the  Council  believes 
that  disadvantages  outweigh  the  advantages 
First  of  all,  the  Council  believes  that  the 
obvious  understatement  of  the  dollar  figures 
of  program  Income  and  outgo  that  results 
from  projections  based  on  level  earnings  and 
level  benefits  can  lead  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  estimates.  It  cannot 
easily  be  made  clear  that  both  the  income 
and  outgo  over  the  long-range  shown  in  the 
trustees'  reports,  for  example,  are  really  to 
be  expected  to  reach  much  higher  levels 
than  those  shown. 

Secondly,  the  use  of  the  level-earnings  as- 
sumption for  a  system  that  is  In  fact  respon- 
sive to  Increases  In  earnings  and  prices  re- 
smts  at  any  one  time  In  a  considerable  over- 
statement  of  the  role  of  Interest  earnings  In 
financing  the  program  for  the  long  run.  As 
Is  discussed  In  part  IV,  In  practice  the  pro- 
gram has  for  many  years  been  financed  on  a 
current-cost  basis  and  the  large  funds  which 
would  result  from  allowing  scheduled  in- 
creases in  the  contribution  rates  to  go  Into 
effect  never  materallzed.  Thus  the  portion 
of  long-range  benefit  costs  to  be  met  directly 
by  contributions  Is  in  fact  larger  than  the 
estimates  Indicate. 

More  Importantly,  the  Council  believes  that 
assumptions  concerning  such  fundamental 
cost-determining  elements  as  future  earn- 
ings levels  and  future  benefit  levels  should 
be  explicitly  stated  so  that  they  can  be  ex- 
amined for  reasonableness.  To  base  contribu- 
tion rates  on  estimates  that  assume  that 
earnings,  prices,  and  benefits  will  remain 
level  is  In  practice,  to  assume  that  as  earn- 
ings and  prices,  do  in  fact,  rise,  the  Congress 
will  act  not  merely  to  maintain  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  benefits  but  to  provide  for 
real  Increases  in  benefit  levels.  The  assump- 
tlon  is.  in  effect,  that  when  earnings  rise, 
benefits  will  be  Increased  sufficiently  so  that 
the  annual  cost  of  the  progrram  as  a  percent- 
age or  payroll  will  be  unchanged  (after  due 
allowances  for  any  difference  between  the 
other  assumptions  underlying  the  cost  es- 
timates and  actual  experience). 

The  Council  believes  that  contribution 
rates  for  the  cash  benefits  program  should  be 
based  on  estimates  that  project  the  cost  of 
existing  law.  as  kept  up  to  date  In  terms  of 
prices.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Congress  will 
vote  real  improvements  in  the  program  as 
the  general  level  of  living  rises  In  the  future. 
In  fact,  the  Council  has  recommended  that 
Congre.ss  make  such  improvements  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  But  the  Council  does  not  l>elieve 
that  financing  for  such  Improvements — mak- 
ing them  all  but  inevitable — should  be  re- 
flected In  the  contribution  rate  schedule 
ahead  of  time. 

Although  it  recommends  that,  as  a  minl- 
mrm  guarantee  In  the  law,  benefits  be  kept 
up  to  date  with  prices  automatically  and  that 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  be  kept  up 
to  date  with  earnings  automatically,  the 
Council  does  not  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  these  automatic  provisions  is  critical  to 
the  estimating  principles  here  recommended: 
these  principles  are,  In  the  Council's  opinion, 
the  best  ones  to  follow  for  estimating  pur- 
poses in  any  event. 
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In  summary  then,  the  Council  proposes 
that  the  cost  estimates  for  both  cash  bene- 
fits and  health  Insurance  be  based  on  the 
same  assumptions  concerning  the  future 
movement  of  earnings,  with  cash  benefit 
levels  adjusted  for  price  changes  and  Medi- 
care cost  levels  adjusted  for  price  changes 
therein.  The  Council  believes  that  estimates 
based  on  these  assumptions  would  give  the 
public  and  the  Congress  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  most  likely  course  of  the 
program.  Moreover,  professional  and  peer 
assessment  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
estimates  are  based  would  be  more  readily 
obtainable  if  the  assumptions  on  the  move- 
ment of  wages,  prices,  and  benefits  were 
stated  explicitly,  as  would  be  the  case  under 
the  Council's  recommendation.  The  Council 
believes  that  the  discipline  Inherent  In  the 
contributory  program  would  be  strengthened 
If,  at  times  when  improvements  In  the  bene- 
fit level  that  go  beyond  adjustment  for  rising 
prices  are  considered,  the  contribution  rates 
are  revised  at  such  times  to  refiect  the  In- 
creased cost  that  necessarily  accompanies  the 
improvements. 

CtjRRENT-COST   FINANCING 

The  financing  of  the  program  should  be 
on  a  current-cost  basis,  with  the  trust  funds 
maintained  at  a  level  approximately  equal  to 
one  year's  expenditures. 

The  Council  Eigrees  with  previous  Councils 
that  under  compulsory  social  Insurance  It  Is 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  depend  on 
trust  funds  to  assure  future  payment  of  ben- 
efits. As  indicated  earlier,  unlike  the  situa- 
tion in  private  Insurance,  trust  fund  accu- 
mulations are  not  necessary  to  provide  for 
security  of  payment.  Under  a  compulsory 
social  insurance  program.  It  is  proper  to  take 
account  of  future  contributions  as  a  bal- 
ancing item  against  future  benefit  obliga- 
tions: social  Insurance  is  soundly  financed  as 
long  as  provision  is  made  to  meet  all  benefit 
payments  and  administrative  expenses  as 
they  occur.  The  financliig  of  the  program  has 
always  rested,  and  will  continue  to  rest,  on 
anticipated  future  contribution  Income. 
which  in  turn  rests  on  the  commitment  of 
the  Government  to  use  Its  taxing  power  to 
meet  the  program's  obligations.  This  Is  true 
regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
mitment is  recognized  by  a  particular  form  of 
a  governmental  promise  to  pay,  that  Is,  the 
holding  of  Government  securities  In  a  trust 
fund. 

Reserve  financing  Is  not  only  unnecessary 
under  social  Insurance  but  the  Council  be- 
lieves that  it  is  undersirable  in  financing  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Government  to  rely 
to  any  significant  extent  on  borrowing  from 
social  Insurance  trust  funds.  The  general  ex- 
penses of  Government  should  be  met  direct- 
ly through  the  tax  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or,  as  the  case  may  dictate,  by 
borrowing  from  voluntary  sources.  The  Coun- 
cil does  not  believe  it  Is  sound  policy  to  sup- 
port the  operations  of  Government  by  bor- 
rowing from  trust  funds  that  grow  out  of  the 
forced  savings  represented  by  social  security 
contributions  that  are  more  than  currently 
necessary. 

Thus,  the  Ck)uncil  believes  that  the  trust 
funds  should  be  held  to  a  reasonable  con- 
tingency level,  and  It  suggests  the  level  of 
approximately  one  year's  expenditures.  Trust 
fund  balances  of  this  size  would  be  more 
than  ample  to  meet  temporary  excesses  of 
outgo  over  Income  due  to  relatively  high  ben- 
efit costs  or  low  social  security  tax  yields  in  a 
particular  period. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  this  recom- 
mendation. Over  the  years.  It  has  been  wide- 
ly recognized  that  the  funds  should  be  held 
'o  such  a  contingency  function.  Since  the 
mld-1950's,  whenever  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  major  changes  In  the  social  security 
program  and  set  new  contribution  rates,  the 
Intent  has  ordlnarllv  been  to  set  the  current 


contribution  rate  at  a  level  Judged  necessary 
to  provide  for  relatively  small  aiiiiua!  in- 
creases in  the  fund. 

Although  the  Congress  has  restricted  the 
trust  funds  to  a  contingency-reserve  func- 
tion so  far  as  actual  operations  are  con- 
cerned, the  law  nevertheless  has  continued 
to  prescribe  future  contribution  rate  in- 
creases which,  if  allowed  to  go  into  effect, 
would  produce  very  large  trust  fund  accu- 
mulations. As  a  result  long-range  actuarial 
estimates  for  the  present  cash  benefits  pro- 
gram show  a  trust  fund  of  nearly  a  trillion 
dollars  by  the  end  of  year  2025.  And  even 
medium-range  cost  estimates  Indicate  a 
trust  fund  15  years  from  now  of  only  slightly 
under  $200  billion  Since  these  results  will 
not,  in  fact,  occur  under  a  continuation  of 
the  long-standing  policy  of  postponing  those 
Increases  not  found  to  be  currently  neces- 
sary— a  policy  which  the  Council  believe>s  to 
be  correct — the  financial  picture  ba.sed  upon 
the  assumption  of  such  large-scale  trust 
fvind  growth  is  mislesidlng. 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  policy 
of  current-cost  financing,  which  has  been 
followed  In  practice,  should  be  recognized 
in  the  provisions  of  the  law.  To  carry  out 
this  recommendation,  the  contribution  rate 
charged  should  be  sufficient  only  to  result 
in  trust  funds  equal  to  approximately  one 
year's  benefit  expenditures,  and  the  law 
should  be  changed  to  require  the  boards  of 
trustees  to  report  Immediately  to  the  Con- 
gress whenever  It  is  expected  that  the  size 
of  any  of  the  trust  fimds  will  fall  below 
three-quarters  of  the  amount  of  the  follow- 
ing year's  estimated  expenditures,  or  will 
reach  more  than  one  and  one-quarter  tlnie.s 
such  expenditures.  The  trustees  should  be 
responsible  for  proposing  changes  that  would 
keep  the  trust  funds  at  the  recommended 
level. 

One  result  of  limiting  the  trust  funds  to 
a  contingency-reserve  function  and  of  mak- 
ing the  amounts  needed  for  this  purpose  t!ie 
determinant  of  the  contribution  rate  rh.irged 
Is  to  postpone  until  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury any  Increases  in  the  contribution  rates 
for  a  cash  benefits  program  with  benefits  ad- 
Justed  to  price  changes.  The  present  rate  of 
4.6  percent  each  for  employees  itnd  employ- 
ers Is  more  than  sufiQclent  to  suppwrt  the  cash 
benefits  part   of   the   program   for   the   next 

4  decades  or  more.  The  contribution  rate  of 

5  percent  each  for  employees  and  employers 
now  scheduled  in  the  law  to  be  effective  for 
1973  and  the  5.15  percent  rate  now  scheduled 
in  the  law  to  be  effective  in  1976  are  not  nec- 
essary for  meeting  current  costs.  The  only 
function  of  rates  this  high  Is  that  if  they 
were  charged  during  the  next  several  dec- 
ades, very  large  funds  would  be  built  up.  and 
the  interest  earnings  on  those  funds  would 
make  It  possible  to  have  somewhat  lower 
contribution  rates  than  would  otherwise  be 
needed  in  the  next  century. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  current-cost  approach 
under  the  Council's  recommended  actuarial 
assumptions  and  methodology  shows  that 
the  cost  of  the  cash  benefits  program  over 
the  next  3  or  4  decades  will  be  a  smaller 
percentage  of  estimated  covered  payrolls 
than  It  Is  at  the  present  time.  Costs  as  a 
fjercentage  of  covered  payrolls  wotild  then 
rise  somewhat  beginning  about  the  year  2010 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  retired  popula- 
tion relative  to  the  employed  population  as 
those  bom  during  the  high  birth-rate  years 
following  World  War  II  reach  age  65.  The 
table  following  shows  contribution  rates  that 
wotUd  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  estimated 
costs  of  the  cash  benefits  program  under  the 
Council's  recommended  actuarial  assump- 
tions and  methodology  and  to  allow  for 
growth  In  the  trust  funds.  The  table  indi- 
cates the  combined  employer-employee  con- 
tribution rates  by  2-year  intervals  for  the 
yenrs  1973  through  1985  and  5-year  Intervals 
for  the  years  1985  through  2045. 


Contribution  rates 
Calendar  year:  Percent 

1973    9.3 

1975    8.9 

1977    -- 8.8 

1979    8.7 

1U81    8.0 

1983    8.6 

1985    8.4 

1990    8.2 

1995    7.9 

■2000    7.0 

2005    7.6 

2010    7.9 

2015    8.8 

2020    9.7 

2025    10.4 

2030    10.7 

2035    10.9 

2040    11.2 

2045 U  6 

This  estimate  Is  based  on  the  assumption 

that  prices  and  wages  ■will  rise  as  follows: 

lln  percent) 
Rate  of  increases 
Calendar  year:  Pnces     Wages 

1971  3.8     6.0 

1972  3.4     6.6 

1973  3.0     5.3 

1974  2.6     4.8 

1975  2.3     4.5 
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ExHiBrr  2 

1  IxcERPT  From  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
Hearing  on  "Evaluation  of  Administra- 
tion ON  Aging  and  Conduct  of  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging" 
Senator  Church.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
-'H  that  I  would  like  to  ask.  It  has  to  do 
T.-ith  the  actuarial  assumptions  for  Social 
;  iecurity. 

The  recommendation  of  the  1971  Advisory 
(touncU  on  Social  Security,  which  you  chair- 
fd.  Dr  F'.emmlng.  ursed  changing  the  actu- 
■.al  a.ssumpt;on  pertaiiilng  to  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  that  wage.?  and  .salaries 
ibject  to  the  Social  Security  payroll  tax 
,'ill  rise  in  the  years  ahead,  as  they  have  in 
■he  past,  to  reflect  increases  in  the  nation's 
indtistnal  productivity  and  capacity  to  cre- 
!  te  wealth. 

Changii.g  this  assumption  to  anticipated 
Expected  escalation  of  wages  and  salaries 
subject  to  the  Social  Security  tax  would  per- 
nit  the  Social  Security  system  to  be  held  in 
ictuarlal  balance  without  piling  tip  a  huge 
urplus  now  considered  necessary  and  permit 
"he  Social  Sectirity  benefits  to  be  increased 
ubstantiaily — approximately  20  percent  — 
n  present  Social  Security  financing  and  so 
Provide  as  the  White  House  Conference  on 
jiging's  Rep;'rt  recommends  an  Income 
standard  for  older  people,  in  accordance  with 
American  standard  of  living." 

What  is  the  Administration's  position  on 
this  proposed  revision  of  the  actuarial  as- 
s  Limptloiis'' 

r>r    Flemminc.  I  do  not  know  what  they 

ave  done  with  that  particular  recommenda- 

,on.  It  is  a  recommendation  that  I  believe 

i  1    You  may  have  noticed   that   this  was  a 

riinoritv  recommendation  of  the  Social  Se- 

qurity  Advisory  Council 

The  recr>mmendation  X  know  has  been  un- 
cjer  consideration  in   the  Executive  Branch. 
he  Ways  and  Means  Committee   and  I  as- 
sj.ime  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

But  I  do  not  know  what  position  has  been 
iken  oil  it  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
fersonally,   I  hope   that   they   will   see   their 
\^ay  clear  to  accept  that  recommendation 

I  know  you  can  get  a  vigorous  argument 
gblng  on  it.  There  are  people  who  feel  ver,- 
keenly  that  this  will  be  a  step  m  the  wrong 
direction.  I  know  It  is  going  to  be  controver- 
al.  but  I  grappled  with  this  when  1  was 
Secretary  I  had  recommendations  from 
other  advisory  councils  who  went  into  it  very. 
^■pry  carefully. 

And  the  people  who  went  into  it  w'no  were 
dki  the  council  were  all  people  who  were  very 
cjmpetent.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Federal 
gpvernment  go  In  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  I  certanily  would  too.  I 
^*ould  like  to  conclude  the  hearing  by  turn- 

ip?  to 

Senator  Kennecy.  Frank,  could  I  ask  Just 
ohe  more  question''  In  the  President's  con- 
f  Tence  speech,  he  mentioned  towards — he 
1^  talking  aoout  some  of  these  rec.immen- 
dJitinns — and  he  said,  toward  this  end  I  will 
direct  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
provide  an  Information  center  for  each  of  the 
1190  di.-itricts  and  branch  cfBces  to  explain 
o|.ir  Federal  programs  for  aid  to  the  elderly. 

amendment    no.     1000 

'Ordered  lo  be  printed  and  referred 
t^)  the  Committee  on  Finance,  i 

Mr.  HATFIELD  .<;ubmitted  an  amend- 
ntent  intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him  to 
tie  bill  HR.  1'.  the  Social  Security 
-imendments  of  1972. 

amendment    no.    1001 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
lb  the  Committee  on  P'mance. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr.  President,  on  Fcb- 
riaiy  24.  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  3227.  to 
anend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
1(  w  a  normal  business  deducuon  for  cer- 


tain child  care  and  other  household  ex- 
penses which  are  necessarily  incurred  for 
an  individual  to  be  gainfujly  employed. 
Today  I  reintroduce  the  same  provi- 
sions m  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1. 

amendment    no.     1002 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.' 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  amid  all 
the  complexities  of  the  contmuing  de- 
bate on  welfare  reform,  it  is  important 
not  to  lose  sight  of  a  simple  basic  fact. 
That  fact  is  that  reform  of  the  welfare 
system,  however  enlightened  and  how- 
ever successful  it  may  be,  will  not  con- 
stitute the  solution  to  the  tuiderlying 
problem  of  persistent  poverty  in  the 
United  States. 

Whatever  its  refitiements  and  adoiTi- 
ments.  any  welfare  system  is  in  essence 
a  system  for  the  relief  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous symptoms  of  poverty,  not  for  the 
cure  of  the  malfunction  in  the  .society 
which  gives  rise  to  the  poverty  in  the 
first  place.  It^  purpose  is  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  poverty  by  supporting  those 
who  are  unable  to  support,  themselves 
and  by  smoothing  the  path  as  much  as 
possible  for  those  who  have  the  poten- 
tial to  make  their  way  toward  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance. 

Yet  if  we  are  to  eradicate  poverty  from 
our  society,  we  must  do  more  than 
cushion  its  effects.  We  must  attack  its 
root  causes  directly. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  perhaps  the 
single  most  effective  way  in  which  we  can 
act  to  eliminate  poverty  is  tx)  work  to- 
ward the  situation  where  every  person 
who  wants  to  work  will  be  sure  of  a  job, 
and  a  job  which  pays  him  a  living  wage 
for  his  efforts.  It  is  a  truism  that  people 
are  poor  because  they  do  not  have  the 
money  necessary  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  life  in  our  community.  And  it  is  little 
more  than  an  extension  of  that  to  sav 
that  many  people  do  not  have  that  monev 
because  they  do  not  have  a  job  at  all. 
or  they  do  not  have  a  job  wliich  brings 
in  enough  day  by  day  and  week  by  week 
to  allow  them  basic  economic  independ- 
ence. 

The  most  direct  and  immediate  action 
a  government  can  take  against  poverty 
is  to  provide  adequate  work  for  the  poor. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  pay  homage  to  the 
persistent  misconception  that  the  wel- 
fare rolls  are  stacked  with  loafers  and 
cheaters  and  that  the  whole  problem  of 
mounting  welfare  costs  could  be  resolved 
if  only  some  way  could  be  found  of  com- 
pelling them,  all  tx)  work.  But  it  does  rec- 
ognize that  a  very  significant  section  of 
the  poor— whether  they  are  at  pre.sent 
on  welfare  or  not — are  poor  either  be- 
cause they  have  no  job  or  because  the 
work  they  have  is  Inadequate  for  their 
needs.  This  is  not  the  whole  stoiT  of 
poverty,  but  it  is  an  important  section 
of  it. 

I  consider  that  the  provision  of  public 
service  jobs,  viewed  from  any  side,  is  one 
of  the  most  cost-effective  antipoverty 
prosrams  there  can  be.  Not  only  does  it 
take  a  person  from  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
provide  for  his  basic  physical  needs,  it 
restores  the  worker's  independence  and 
self -reliance.  He  can  support  his  family. 
His  w.fe  can  go  shopping  for  the  food 


and  the  clothing  their  children  need.  He 
has  the  dignity  and  self-respect  which, 
whatever  the  seers  may  say  about  the 
work  ethic,  still  accompany  employ- 
ment in  our  society.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  once  more  making  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  community  by  his  ef- 
forts. And  the  community  is  getting  a 
positive  return  for  it^s  m.oney. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  the  provi- 
sion of  as  many  public  service  jobs  as 
possible  as  an  adjunct  to  the  current 
welfare  proposals.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendments  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF,  has  offered  to  H.R.  1,  and  which 
provide  for  $1.2  billion  for  this  purpose. 
The  public  sector  is  an  open  field  for 
the  rapid  development  of  employment, 
with  maximum  access  for  those  who  are 
in  pressing  need.  No  one  could  say  that 
the  various  levels  of  government  in 
America  have  dealt  with  all  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  them.  No  one  could 
say  that  there  are  not  endless  areas  in 
which  the  best  efforts  of  government  are 
limited  by  sheer  lack  of  manpower.  And 
there  are  more  such  areas  opening  up 
all  the  time.  Health,  education,  environ- 
ment, services  to  the  aged  and  disabled, 
public  recreation  and  cultural  facilities — 
all  are  areas  where  needed  improvements 
could  be  made  if  only  there  were  more 
people  available  to  make  the  improve- 
ments. 

These  are  not  make  work  jobs.  They 
must  not  be.  The  need  is  too  great  and 
the  resources  are  too  limited  to  indulge 
in  such  extravagance.  The  jobs  may  be 
comparatively  menial.  They  may  demand 
higher  skills.  But  they  must  all  put  to 
positive  use  the  worker's  capacities  and 
the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

It  is  an  inescapable  corollary  of  this 
that  the  jobs  mtist  carry  with  them  an 
adequate  level  of  pay.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  requiring  or  assisting  a 
person  to  work  because  he  is  poor,  and 
yet  to  pay  him  at  a  level  which  serves 
only  to  perpetuate  his  poverty. 

This  is  neither  just  nor  humane,  and 
it  does  nothing  conducive  except  in  the 
most  marginal  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  poverty.  The  net  effect  is 
likely  to  be  poor  jobs  poorly  paid  and 
poorly  done.  Welfare  checks  and  public 
service  employment  programs  must  not 
become  euphemisms  for  cutting  corners 
in  government  budgets,  for  exploiting  the 
vulnerability  cf  the  poor  to  insure  a 
supply  of  cheap  labor  for  jobs  which  no 
one  else  would  be  willing  to  fill. 

They  must  be  decent  jobs  with  decent 
wages. 

The  problem  involved  in  setting  up 
such  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram lies  not  in  identifying  useful  areas 
in  which  work  can  be  provided,  but  in 
distributing  the  available  resources  to 
meet  the  demand  for  extra  manpower  on 
the  one  hand  and  for  adequate  jobs  on 
the  other. 

In  my  State  of  California  alone,  it 
would  be  possible  to  use  most  of  the  pro- 
posed appropriations  without  venturing 
into  the  realms  of  extravagance  and 
make  work.  As  this  is  a  new  program,  and 
as  whatever  funds  are  appropriated  are 
doomed  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  I  feel  there  must 
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be  provision  for  an  equitable  division  of 
the  available  resources  between  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  Nation. 

Accordingly  I  am  introducing  today  a 
simple  amendment  to  H.R.  1  which  seeks 
to  channel  the  funds  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need,  the  areas  where  the  great- 
est benefit  will  be  gained  from  the  given 
outlay.  The  prime  indicator  of  need  in 
this  area  will  be  the  number  of  people 
who  are  registered  for  work  or  work 
training  under  the  provisions  of  the 
opportunities  for  families  program,  and 
my  amendment  requires  that  the  money 
should  be  spent  in  the  various  States  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  shares  of 
the  national  welfare  population  which 
has  registered  for  employment  under  the 
act. 

These  will  be  the  people  without  jobs, 
or  without  adequate  jobs,  whose  difficul- 
ties are  primarily  related  to  lack  of 
appropriate  employment.  The  greatest 
help  should  go  to  those  areas  where  their 
numbers  are  greatest  and  where  the  in- 
vestment will  have  its  most  direct  and 
most  immediate  benefit,  rather  than 
being  distributed  on  a  first-come  first- 
served  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.    1002 

On  page  340,  between  lines  16  and  17,  In- 
sert a  new  subsection  (g)   as  follows: 

"(g)  The  sums  approprlat-e  pursuant  to 
subsection  (ft  (2)  shall  be  expended  on  pub- 
lic service  employment  in  the  various  States 
in  accordance  with  a  formula  under  which 
the  amount  expended  in  any  State  (from 
the  total  available  for  spending  In  all  the 
States!  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  total 
as — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  the  average  number  of  recip- 
ients of  aid  to  families  with  dep>endent  chil- 
dren In  such  State  during  the  January  last 
preceding  the  oommencement  of  such  fiscal 
year  bears  to  the  average  number  of  such 
recipients  during  such  month  in  all  States: 
and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1974,  the  average  num- 
ber of  Individuals  In  such  State  who,  during 
the  month  of  January  last  preceding  the 
oommencement  of  such  fiscal  year,  are  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  2111(a)  bears  to 
the  average  number  of  Individuals  In  all 
States  who,  during  such  month,  are  so 
registered. 


FEDERAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  PESTI- 
CIDE CONTROL  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendments  NOS.  1003  through  1013 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foresti-y.) 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry will  begin  hearings  on  H.R.  10729. 
the  Hotise-passed  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act.  While  in  some  re- 
spects the  House  bill  is  an  admirable 
product,  there  are  many  who  feel  im- 
provements are  in  order.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  I  to- 
day introduce  a  series  of  amendments 


which  we  hope  will  provide  a  basis  for 
more  effective  pesticides  regulation. 

Summarizing,  our  11  amendments 
would  operate  as  follows: 

First.  Criteria  for  registration — HR. 
10729  requires  that  pesticides  be  regis- 
tered if  there  are  no  "substantial  adverse 
affects"  on  man  or  the  environment.  The 
amendment  we  offer  would  change  the 
standard  from  "substantial"  to  "unrea- 
sonable." The  amendment  would  thus 
support  the  principle  that  even  insub- 
stantial adverse  affects  should  not  be 
tolerated  if  there  are  safe  substitutes 
which  do  the  job. 

Second.  Disclosure  of  information — 
The  House  bill  provides  that  test  data  in 
support  of  a  pesticide  registration  ap- 
plication will  not  be  available  to  the 
public  until  after  the  pesticide  is  regis- 
tered. We  would  specify  that  the  test  data 
should  be  available  immediately  upon 
receipt  by  the  Environmental  Pi'otection 
Agency,  so  that  any  registration  that  is 
proposed  by  EPA  could  be  contested  by 
the  independent  scientific  community 
and  by  the  public.  We  would  also  provide, 
however,  that  public  disclosures  could 
not  reveal  trade  secrets. 

Third.  Efficiency  and  barriers  to  en- 
try.— The  House  will  requires  that  in 
evaluating  the  acceptability  of  a  pesticide 
for  registration  the  administrator  may 
not  consider  the  data  of  any  similar 
pesticide,  or  for  that  matter,  the  data  of 
any  other  manufacturer  of  the  same 
pesticide.  Our  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate this  requirement  on  the  grounds 
that  the  duplication  of  test  data  which 
would  result  from  it  is  wasteful  and  that 
the  provision  may  pose  a  barrier  to  entry 
of  competitors  into  the  market  above  and 
beyond  those  provided  by  our  patent 
laws. 

Fourth.  Criteria  for  general  and  re- 
stricted use. — The  House  bill  provides 
that  pesticides  shall  be  classified  for 
"general  use"  or  "restricted  use"  depend- 
ing upon  whether  "if  used  as  directed  " 
they  will  lead  to  substantial  adverse  af- 
fects upon  the  environment.  If  classified 
for  restricted  use.  the  administrator  may 
provide  that  only  licensed  applicators 
may  administer  the  pesticide.  If  the  reg- 
istration system  is  sound,  however,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
approve  only  those  labels  which,  if  used 
as  directed,  will  result  in  safe  use.  It  thus 
seems  hard  to  visualize  how  any  pesticide 
will  be  classified  for  restricted  use  under 
the  House  bill.  Our  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  whether  a  pesticide  is  likely 
to  be  used  in  a  manner  other  than  as  di- 
rected on  the  label.  If  so,  then  we  would 
provide  for  a  restricted  use  classification, 
and  only  licensed  applicators  would  be 
allowed  to  apply  the  pesticide. 

Fifth.  Discretion  to  structure  hearings 
on  cancellation  or  suspension. — The 
House  bill  provides  for  mandatory  formal 
rulemaking  proceedings  with  respect  to 
cancellations  or  suspensions  of  registra- 
tions. In  many  cases,  however,  we  believe 
that  the  time-consuming  fonnal  proce- 
dures wiU  not  be  necessary  to  afford  an 
adequate  hearing  on  cancellation  or  sus- 
pension. Our  amendment  calls  for  man- 
datory hearings  but  leaves  it  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  EPA 


to  decide  whether  the  hearings  should  be 
fonnal — with  the  right  of  cicss  examina- 
tion and  the  riyht  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses— or  informal— with  the  right 
merely  to  rebut  an  opponent's  testimony. 
While,  all  other  things  being  equal,  one 
might  prefer  to  leave  this  decision  to  the 
parties,  in  many  areas  of  the  law  parties 
have  abused  formal  procedures  to  delay 
needed  regulatory  action.  I  therefore 
conclude — somewhat  reluctantly— that 
leaving  this  decision  to  the  Administra- 
tor will  best  protect  public  health  and 
safety. 

Sixth.  Advisory  committees.— The 
House  bill  requires  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  refer  any  question  of  scientific 
fact  to  an  advLsory  committee  during 
any  proceeding  to  cancel  a  pesticide  rec- 
istration.  Since  m  the  past  the  referral 
to  advisory  committees  has  been  a  cimi- 
bersome  and  lengthy  procedure,  our 
amendment  makes  the  referral  discre- 
tionary with  the  Administrator.  To  insure 
impartiality  on  the  committees,  it  is  fur- 
ther provided  that  they  consist  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  from  indus- 
try, consumer  or  environmental  protec- 
tion organizations,  and  the  general  sci- 
entific community. 

Seventh.  Penalties— The  House  bill 
bill  limits  penalties  against  private  pes- 
ticide applicators  to  SI, 000  for  knowing 
violations  of  the  act.  While  in  most  cases 
this  certainly  would  be  an  adequate  de- 
terrent, in  tho.se  cases  where  the  appli- 
cator is  a  large  farming  enterprise,  a 
SI. 000  penalty  may  not  be  sufficient. 
Hence  the  amendment  offered  raises  the 
limit  to  $10,000. 

Eighth  Indemnities,— The  House  bill 
requires  indemnity  payments  to  manu- 
facturers whose  pesticides  are  removed 
from  the  market  after  registration.  We 
would  strike  this  provision  as  a  precedent 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  An  indemnity 
provision  would  remove  industry's  in- 
centive to  ."^tay  a  step  ahead  of  the  reg- 
ulator in  insuring  a  safe  product  More- 
over. It  might  breed  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  tightly  budgeted  agencies  to  re- 
move dangerous  products  from  the  mar- 
ket. 

Ninth.  Judicial  review. — The  House 
bill,  if  read  literally,  could  prevent  judi- 
cial review  of  decisions  by  the  Admin- 
istrator not  to  remove  pe.sticides  from 
the  market.  Review  is  specifically  pro- 
vided only  for  administrative  decisions 
which  are  based  on  public  hearings.  Thus 
petitions  to  ban  pesticides  might  not  be 
reviewable,  if  such  petitions  were  denied 
without  a  hearing  In  effect  the  bill  could 
stop  suits  such  as  the  current  DDT  case, 
which  was  brought  originally  as  a  result 
of  the  Administrator's  denial  of  a  peti- 
tion. Our  amendment  would  make  clear 
that  all  final  decisions  by  the  Admin- 
istrator arc  subject  to  review. 

Tenth.  Citizen  suits. — The  House  bill 
does  not  include  a  citizen  suit  provision 
to  allow  citizens  to  enforce  compliance 
by  private  parties  when  Government 
agencies  fail  to  act.  We  would  provide 
citizens  with  that  right  and  would  fur- 
ther allow  suits  again.<;t  the  Adminis- 
trator when  he  has  failed  to  perform  a 
mandator%'  duty  under  the  act. 

Eleventh.  Exports — The  House  bill  ex- 
empts pesticides  produced  solely  for  ex- 
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port  from  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
We  would  provide  that  while  such  pesti- 
cid<  s  need  not  comply  with  the  stand- 
ard >  imposed  on  domestic  products,  ap- 
pro jriate  test  data  would  have  to  be 
sub  nitted  to  the  Administrator  prior  to 
exp>rt.  Furthermore  the  Administrator 
woi  Id  be  required  to  furnish  such  test 
dati  to  foreign  goverrmients,  so  that 
the-  would  be  aware  of  the  dangers  in- 
vol\  ed,  and  to  ban  the  export  of  pesti- 
cid(s  which  could  adversely  affect  this 
cou  atrj'. 

\  r.  President.  I  introduce  the  amend- 
ments  on  behalf  of   the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   and   myself   for   appropriate 
and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
in  the  Record.  While  it  is  both  his 
and  mine  that  other  changes  in  the 
above  and  beyond  these  proposals. 
Id  be  desirable,  we  offer  the  amend- 
in  an  attempt  to  focus  on  what 
r  to  us  to  be  the  bills  most  serious 
(Cts.  We  would  urge  the  Committee 
\griculture  and  Forestry  to  look  be- 
1  what  we  suggest  and  to  subject  the 
to  substantial   review   and  revision 
befcjre  it  is  reported.  To  report  the  bill 
has  em.erged  from  the  House,  I  would 
would  result  in  weakening  existing 
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being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ORD,   as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  1003 

I  page    17.    line    10,    strike    out    "If    re- 
ted  by  the  Administrator.". 

page    18.   beginning   with   "Except"   In 
4.  strike  out  all  down  through   line  9. 
page  36,  line  12,  immediately  following 
— "    Insert    "Copies    of    any    com- 
ications.    documents,    reports    or    other 
mation    received   by   the   Administrator 
any  manufacturer  shail  be  made  avail- 
to  the  public,  at  cost,  upon  Identifiable 
est  unless  such  Information  may  not  be 
released   under   the   terms   of   sub- 
n   (bi   of  this  section." 
page  36,  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
111  down  through  line  2  on  page  37  and 
t  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
3)    Disclosure — If  requested  by  a  regis- 
or  applicant  for  registration  furnishing 
Information,  the  Administrator  or  any 
r    or    employee    of    the    Environmental 
?ction  Agency  shall  not  disclose  any  in- 
whlch  contains  or  might  reveal  a 
secret   referred   to  In  section    1905   of 
18  of  the  United  States   Code,   and   Is 
wise  unavailable  to  the  public,  except 
such  information  may  be  disclosed — • 

I I  to  other  government'  officials: 
1    to   duly    authorized    committees    of 


bllcl 


rn  atlon 


•(  2 
Coni  ;ress: 

3)  in  any  judicial  proceedings  if  ordered 
by  a  court; 

1 1  If  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  and 

3  1  to  the  public  if  necessary  to  protect 
the:^  health  and  safety. 


AMENDXrENT  No.  1004 

page    17.   beginning   with    the   comma 

"based"  In  line  12.  strike  out  all  down 

rojiigh  "registration"  in  line  16  and  insert 

eu  thereof:   "provided  that  the  Admln- 

or  may  refer  to  any  applicant's  test  data 

rdaklng  a  determination  of  the  adequacy 

test  data  of  the  applicant  under  con- 
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Amendment  No.  1005 

Oi  page  20,  beginning  with  "that"  on  line 

20.    itrlke    out    all    down   through    "not"   In 

line  24.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 

Ing:  "that  a  pesticide  which  qualifies  for  reg- 


istration under  subsection  ic)  of  this  section 

is  not  likely  to  be  used,  due  to  the  effective- 
ness of  precautionary   labeling,  so  as   to" 

On  page  21.  beginning  with  'that"  on  line  3. 
strike  out  all  down  through  "restrictions."  In 
line  8,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "that  a  pesticide  which  qualifies  for  reg- 
istration under  subsection  ic)  Is  likely  to  be 
used,  notwithstanding  any  precautionary 
labeling  which  may  be  required,  so  as  to 
cause". 

Amendment  No.  1006 

On  page  28.  beginning  with  the  word  "sub- 
section" in  line  25,  strike  out  all  down 
through  the  period  in  line  10  on  page  25.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "thLs  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  conduct  such 
hearing  in  accordance  with  such  conditions 
or  limitations  as  he  may  make  applicable 
thereto  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  any  is- 
sue of  fac[  material  to  any  finding  made  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section. 
Any  Interested  person  may  Intervene  in  such 
proceeding  and  participate  fully  as  a  party 
according  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure". 

On  page  30.  line  4.  .strike  out  the  sub- 
pena"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any  sub- 
pena  issued  by  the  Hearing  Examiner". 

On  page  48,  line  21,  immediately  follow- 
ing "(b)"  Insert  "of  this  section  or  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  6". 


Amendment  No.  1007 

On  page  29.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out 
"Up>on  the  request  of  any  pajty  or  when"  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "When". 

On  page  29,  immediately  after  the  period  In 
line  15,  insert  the  following:  "Each  such  com- 
mittee shall  contain  substantially  equal 
numbers  of  scientists  representing  Industry, 
consumer  or  environmental  protection  orga- 
nizations, and  the  general  scientific  com- 
munity. No  member  of  such  committee,  other 
than  an  Industry  representative,  shall  have 
any  economic  interest  in  the  pesticide  which 
is  the  subject  of  referral." 

On  page  29.  immediately  after  the  period 
m  line  17.  Insert  the  folloulng:  "In  making 
any  determination  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  report,  but  the  findings  of  the  report 
shall  not  be  binding  on  the  Administrator." 

Amendment  No.  1008 
On   page  46,  line   23,  strike  "$1,000"  and 

iniiert  in  lieu  thereof  "S10,000". 

Amendment  No.   1009 

On  page  47,  beginning  with  line  13.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  17  on  page  48, 

Renumber  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
bill  accordingly. 


Amendment  No.  1010 
On  page  49.  line  7,  strike  out  "any  party 
at  interest"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
the  denial.  In  whole  or  In  pan.  of  any  peti- 
tion for  a  rule  or  order  under  this  Act,  any 
person  adversely  affected". 

On  page  49.  immediately  after  the  period 
m  line  12.  insert  the  following:  "With  re- 
spect to  relief  pending  such  review,  no  stay 
of  an  agency  action  may  be  granted  unless 
the  reviewing  court  determines  that  the  party 
seeking  such  stay  -  1  i  is  likely  to  prevail  on 
the  merits  in  the  review  proceeding,  and  (2) 
will  suffer  irreparable  harm  pending  such 
proceedings  unless  such  stay  Is  granted." 
Amendment  No.  1011 
On  page  50.  between  lines  15  and  16,  in- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

"CITIZEN      CIVIL      ACTIONS 

"Sec.  17,  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  any  person  may  commence  a 
civil  action  for  injunctive  relief  on  his  own 
behalf,  whenever  such  action  constitutes  a 
case  or  controversy — 

"(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (A)  the 


United  States,  and  (B)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  U  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  regulation,  order,  condition 
of  registration,  or  other  requirement  under 
this  Act,  or 

"(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  dtity  under  this  Act  which 
is  not  discretionary  with  the  Administrator. 
The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
■without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  over  suits 
brought  under  this  section. 

"(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced— 

"(1)   under  subsection  (a)(1)  — 

"'A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (ii  to  the 
Administrator,  and  (ii)  to  any  alleged  viola- 
tor of  the  regulation  or  order,  or 

"(B)  if  the  Administrator  has  commenced 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  regulation  or  order,  but  in 
any  such  action  any  person  may  intervene 
as  a  matter  of  right; 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  prior  to  sixty 
days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  of 
such  action  to  the  Administrator.  Notice  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  given  In  such 
manner  as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation. 

"(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator,  if  not  a  party,  may  inter- 
vene as  a  matter  of  right. 

"(d)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  an  award  is  ap- 
propriate. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  .shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  other  statute  or 
under  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of 
any  regulation  or  order  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■person'  means  an  individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  association.  State,  municipality, 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 

Renumber  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
bill  accordingly. 


Amendment  No.  1012 

On  page  16.  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 
the  following  definition: 

"(dd)  Unreasonable  Adverse  Effects  on  the 
Environment. — The  term  'unreasonable  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment'  means  any 
risk  to  man  or  the  environment,  taking  into 
account  the  economic,  social  and  environ- 
mental costs  and  benefits  of  the  use  of  any 
pesticide.  Incltadlng  the  availability  of  al- 
ternative means  of  pest  control." 

On  page  19,  line  11,  strike  out  "substan- 
tial" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "unreason- 
able". 

On  page  19,  strike  all  of  lines  12  and  13. 

Amentment  No.  1013 
On  page  50.  line  22.  immediately  after 
"purchaser"  Insert  ".  except  that  (i)  if  a 
statement  would  be  required  to  be  submitted 
under  section  3(c)  ( 1 )  If  such  pesticide  were 
produced  for  domestic  use.  a  statement 
which  complies  with  paragraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  of  such  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator,  (2)  such  pes- 
ticide shall  be  subject  to  section  8.  and  (3) 
no  pesticide  may  be  exported  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  pesticide 
win  perform  Its  Intended  function  ■without 
unreasonable  adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment of  the  United  States.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  adverse  effects 
■will  result,  any  person  adversely  affected  by 
such  determination  shall  have  the  same 
remedies  as  provided  for  registrants  In 
section  6." 
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On  page  50,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  4  on  page  51,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•(b)  Notices  Furnished  to  Foreign  Govern- 
ments.— The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
the  government  of  the  foreign  nations  to 
which  any  pesticide  may  be  exported  (1)  a 
notice  of  the  availability  of  the  statement 
required  under  section  3(c)  (1),  (2)  all  labels 
approved  under  rection  3,  and  (3)  all  orders 
of  suspension  and  all  notices  of  cancellation 
or  change  in  classification  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  6. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    RAIL    PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE  ACT   OF    1970— 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1014 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
prop'sed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill 
(S.  2760)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
roa(i  Passenger  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose cf  purchasing  railroad  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NATIONAL    VOTER    REGISTRATION 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1015 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  2574)  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  •within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  a  National  Voter 
Registration  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  a  voter  reg- 
istration program  through  the  mail. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1016 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  <  for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  2574),  supra. 


RESCHEDULING  OF  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCE- 
DURES ON  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  hearings  on  bills 
relating  to  the  general  subjects  of  com- 
pensation for  victims  of  violent  crime 
and  group  life  insurance  programs  for 
persons  engaged  in  law  enforcement  and 
related  fields  ■will  not  be  held  on  March  7. 
1972.  as  announced  on  February  29.  1972, 
but  will  be  held  on  March  14.  1972,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  OflBce  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Jack  O.  Horton,  of  Wyoming,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Federal-State 
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Land  Use  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska  for  next  Monday,  March  13. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Anyone  wishing  to  present  testimony  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Horton  to  this 
Commission  which  was  created  by  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  92-203,  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  is  welcome 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Horton  has  served  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  past  3  years 
and  is  quite  familiar  with  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  his  biographical  data  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  rbjection.  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biography  of  Jack  O.  Horton 

Jack  O  Horton.  34.  of  Saddlestrlng.  Wyo- 
ming, has  been  nominated  by  the  Pre.eident 
for  the  position  of  Federal  Co-Chairman. 
Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  Horton  Is  currently  serving  as  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  position  in  August  1971 
by  Secretary  Rogers  C.   B.  Morton. 

Mr.  Horton  was  raised  on  the  H  F  Bar.  a 
family  ranch  established  by  his  grandfather, 
the  late  Congressman  Prank  O.  Horton.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  with 
honors  in  geology  and  read  in  the  Honors 
School  of  Polities,  Philosophy  and  Eco- 
nomics at  Oxford  University  under  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship.  He  Interrupted  his  studies  there 
to  enter  the  Naval  Air  Training  Command. 
Receiving  his  wings  in  1962.  Lieutenant  Hor- 
ton was  assigned  to  a  Naval  Airborne  Recon- 
naissance Squadron  outside  of  Tokyo,  Japan 
For  three  years,  he  studied  Japanese,  tra- 
velled extensively  throughout  the  Far  East, 
and  was  separated  from  Naval  service  in  1965 
with  seven  decorations  and  165  combat  and 
reconnaissance  missions  in  Southeast  A.'^ia. 
He  returned  to  Oxford  and  received  a  MA. 
degree   In    1966. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Horton  retunied  to 
Wyoming  where  he  became  Vice  President 
of  the  HF  Bar  Ranch.  He  served  for  a  year 
and  a  half  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Wyoming   Republican    Party. 

During  1969,  Mr.  Horton  was  employed  as 
an  assistant  to  Russell  E.  Train,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  this  as- 
signment, Mr.  Horton  was  named  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Task  Force  oil 
Alaskan  Oil  Development  established  by 
President  Nixon  in  May  1969.  He  served  as 
Special  Assistant  to  former  Interior  Secre- 
tary Walter  J.  Hickel  and  was  appointed 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Program 
Policy  and  then  Deputy  Under  Secretary  by 
Secretary    Rogers    Morton. 

An  avid  outdoorsman.  Mr.  Horton  was 
elected  to  All-American  honors  in  lacrasse 
in  his  Junior  and  senior  years  at  Princeton 
and  was  a  member  of  the  All  South  of  Eng- 
land Lacrosse  Team  at  Oxford.  He  attended 
the  Swiss  National  Mountaineering  Institute. 
participated  In  Wyoming  rodeos,  and  was  a 
hunting  guide  and  ski  instructor. 

Mr.  Horton  is  married  to  the  former  Grace 
Espy  Ford  of  Savannah.  Georgia.  They  re- 
side  In   Washington,   DC. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONTRIBUTIONS   FOR   1972   REPUB- 
LICAN  NATIONAL   CONVENTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  news  release  by  the  Republican 


National  Committee  dat«d  November  30. 
1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Republican  National  Committee. 
Washington,  DC,  Noiember  30,  1971 

Star  Story  Corrected 

The  Arrangements  Committee  for  the  1972 
Republican  National  Convention  has  not 
taken  luiy  contributions  from  either  the 
Sheraton  Corporation  or  Interrtational  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  and  does  not 
expect  to  do  so.  R.  L  Herman,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  said  today. 

Herman,  who  is  Republican  National  CA:)m- 
mitteeman  from  Nebraska,  made  the  state- 
ment in  response  to  a  story  in  the  Novem- 
ber 29  Washington  Star  which  Indicated  that 
ITT  has  pledged  $400.(X)0  to  help  finance  the 
convention. 

■Neither  ITT  nor  its  subsidiary,  the  Shera- 
ton Corp..  has  offered  the  Republican  Patrty 
or  the  Arrangemenle  Oomniittee  any  money 
at  all.  '  Herman  said. 

'I  understand  that  an  offer  was  made  to  the 
San  Diego  Civic  Committee  in  order  to  help 
San  Diego  get  the  convention.  If  this  Is  so. 
ITT  is  to  be  commended  for  its  civic  spirit. 
However,  the  Arrangements  Committee  feels 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  take  such  a 
disproportionate  sliare  of  the  Republican 
Partys  convention  needs  from  a  single 
source. 

Herman  said,  however,  that  ITT  and  Shera- 
ton, like  most  major  corporations  would  be 
offered  opportunities  to  advertise  in  the  of- 
ficial convei'ition  program. 

He  p<Jiined  out  that  this  practice  is  follow- 
ed by  ixjth  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
crat national  parties  to  raise  money  for  their 
ref.f)ective  conventioiis.  'Proceeds  from  the 
prt>gram  can  be  u.sed  only  for  convention  pur- 
poses. "  Herman  said  He  pointed  out  that 
advertising  in  the  programs  is  a  tax-deduct- 
ible bu.slnesjj  expense  '■We  think  that  It  is 
entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  major  cor- 
porations be  lillowed  to  support  both  presi- 
dential conventions  of>enly  and  forthrightly, 
just  as  they  are  permitted  to  support  any 
other  type  of  major  convention,"  Herman 
said. 


VISAS  FOR  FOUR  CUBANS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
print-ed  m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  corre.^pondencc  which  I 
have  had  with  Mr.  Michael  Meyerson 
of  Amencan  Documentai-y  Films  and 
with  the  Department  of  Stat«  concern- 
ing vi.-^as  lor  four  Cubans  to  attend  a 
Cuban  film  festival  m  New  York,  March 
24  to  April  2. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  denied  the  Cubans'  applica- 
tions for  visas.  Thi;.  strikes  me  as  a  par- 
ticularly short.sighted  policy.  Tlie  dis- 
linguLshed  majority  ajid  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate  iirc  planning  a  trip  to 
Communist  China  Pre.sident  Nixon  and 
Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lai  have  agreed 
to  encourage  cultural  exchanges.  Tlas 
presumably  means  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  be  issuing  visas  to  Chinese 
Communist  film  makers. 

I  do  not  understand  what  there  is 
about  the  Cubans  which  makes  them  so 
danuerous  to  the  .security  of  the  United 
States  when  the  State  Department  i.^  ap- 
parently not  concerned  about  the 
Chinese. 

This  is  only  one  more  in  a  long  series 
of  episodes  which  indicates  to  me  that 
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State   Department's   policy   toward 
C;lba  should  be  thoroughly  reviewed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
sppndence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC  .  March  I.  1972. 

J.    W     FVLBRIGHT. 

irman.  Comrmttee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fllbricht;  I  refer  to  your 
er  of  February  18.  1972  la  which  you  re- 
?sted  that  I  furnish  you  with  the  current 
us  of  visa  applications  made  by  the  Em- 
iy  of  Czechoslovakia  on  behalf  of  four 
sans   who  wish   to  attend  a  film  festival 

Heduled  to  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
n  February  18  the  Department  formally 
sed     the     Embassy     of     Czechoslovakia, 
ch    represents    Cuban    interests    in    the 
ted    States,    that    visas    for    these    four 
ans   would    not    be   authorized.   This  de- 
n    was   consistent    with   our   established 
tice    concerning    the    admission    to    this 
ntry  of  persons  representing  Cuba  in  an 
■lal    or   unofficial    capacity.    We   authorize 
issuance  of  visas  to  Cubans  representing 
)a  on  business  connected  with  the  tTnited 
ons  or  other  intergovernmental  organiza- 
3  in  which  Cuba  is  a  member    In  addl- 
.  visas  are  often  issued  to  private  Cuban 
viduals  in  urgent  need  of  medical  treat- 
it    in    this   country.    However,    consonant 
1    the   Organization   of   American   States 
cy  of  i.solating  Cuba,   visas  are  not   nor- 
ly  granted  to  Cubans  representing  Cuba 
"ing   to  come   to   this  countrv   for  other 

rjjoses, 
hope  that  this  information  has  been  re- 
-stve    to    your    inquiry.    However,    if   you 
any    further    questions    please    let    us 
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March  7,  1972 


Sincerely. 

David  M.  Abshire. 

Assuitant     Secretary     for     Congressional 
Relations 


American  Documentary  F^lms. 
New  York.  N  Y  .  February  14.  1972. 

January  13  of  this  year,  four  Cuban 
Tiakers — Santiago  Alvarez,  Alfredo  Gue- 
.  Saul  Yelen  and  Jorge  Praea— applied 
isas  to  the  United  States,  via  the  Czerho- 
.  ikian  Embassy  in  Wa.=hington.  which 
.hes  over  Cuban  Interests  in  this  coun- 
The  filmmakers  applied  to  come  to  the 

U  S.    Festival    of    Cuban   Films,    to   be 
at   the  Olympia   Theatre   in    New   York 

March  24.  to  April  2.  The  Festival  is 
g^organized  by  the  Cuban  Film  Festival 

ittee  together  with  American  Docu- 
tary  Films,  a  non-proflt  media  organiza- 
wlth  o.Tice*  in  Xew  York  and  San  Pr.m- 

Also  participating  In  the  Festival  are 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and 

city's  educational  television  sra-ion 
T 

nerican  Documentary  Films  has  received 

s^upport    of    dozens    of    in.luentla!    film 

ities.   critics,   and   technicians   in   its 

pt  to  secure  visas  for  the  four  invited 

Cuban  cinema  has  developed  a  repu- 

n   abroad   as  one  of  the  most  exciting, 

vatlve    and    substantial    in    the    world. 

only    1.3   years   of   development.   Among 

people  in  the  U  S  the  reputation  is  much 

ved.  as  these  signatures  serve  to  indi- 

'  The    unofficial    cultural    blockade    of 

■  by  the  U  S.  government  has  not  served 

arm    Cuba    so    much    as    the    American 

e.    at    whom    it    is    also    aimed."    said 

ael    Myerson.   International    Director   of 

and  coordinator  of  the  Festival. 

.iy.   three  representatives  of   ADF  and 

uban  Film  Festival  Com.mittee— Myer- 

Rodl     Broullion    of    'he    Third    World 

la  Group,   and   Sandra   Levinson.   New 

political  science  professor— visited   the 

Department,    together    with    Michael 

of   the    American   Film   Institute,    to 


ascertain  the  Departmenfs  response  to  the 

visa  application,  to  present  the  supporting 
petitions  and  to  press  for  a  speedy  decision. 
"The  granting  of  the  visas  is  the  only  de- 
cision that  can  be  viable  today,  as  the  Pres- 
ident is  about  to  depart  for  a  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  against  whom 
there  has  been  ;i  similar  blockade  for  20 
years."  said  Myerson  Failure  to  give  the 
visas  without  delay,  he  said.  Is  onlv  a  subter- 
fuge for  continual  ccld  war  in  the  hemis- 
phere, and  should  be  investigated  by  Con- 
gress. Plans  by  the  Conimittee  and  ADF  in 
the  face  of  rejection  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, include  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Sen.ue  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Plans 
for  the  Festival  in  New  York  Cltv.  meanwhile 
continue  to  go  ahead.  And.  Myerson  an- 
nounced. ADF  will  be  bringing  the  Festival 
to  other  US   cities. 

Among  the  producers,  directors,  critics 
teachers,  actors  and  actresses  and  technicians' 
who  support  the  visa  applications  of  the 
Cuban  filmmakers  to  attend  the  First  US 
Festival  of  Cuban  Films  are: 

Don  Pennebaker.  Jane  Fonda.  Jack  WUlls 
'Director.  WNET  N.Y.  I .  Herbert  BerghofT 
David  Bieiistock  i  Whitney  Mu.=eum  » .  Vincent 
Canby  INY,  Times  i .  Emlle  de  Antonio, 

Ossie  Davis,  Geraldlne  Page.  Ruby  Dee 
Faye  Dunaway.  Jules  Feiffer.  Barbara  Harris' 
Stanley  Kauffman  iNew  Republic i. 

Saul  Landau.  Richard  Leacock.  Dwight 
MacDoiiald.  Country  Joe  MacDonald.  Burgess 
Meredith.  David  Maysles.  Norman  Mailer. 

Jonas  Mekas.  Arthur  Miller.  Estelle  Parsons. 
Otto  Preminger.  Richard  Schickel  (Life 
Magazine),  John  Simon  (New  York  Maga- 
zine). Susan  Sontag. 

WiUard  Van  Dyke  (Museum  of  Modern 
Art).  Amos  Vogel,  J._.hn  Lennon.  Yoko  Ono, 
Thomas  Brandon,  Alvah  Bessie,  Harvev  Rich- 
ards, 

Gar,"  Crowdus  (Cineaste  magazine)  Alan 
Myerson.  Shirley  Clarke.  Don  Lenzer.  Prof. 
Standish  Lawder  i  Yale  Univ.) .  Lee  Lockwood. 

Prof.    Leo    Hurwitz    (NYU),    Prof,    George 
Stoney  (NYU) ,  Penny  Bernstein  (WNET  NY) 
Catherine    Clarke    (WNET   NY),    Alan   Levlii 
(WNET     NY),     Pete     Seeger,     Prof.     Margot 
Kernan  lAntioch),  Rafael  Abramovltz, 

FEBRUARY    18,    1972. 
Hon.  David  Abshire, 

Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. Department  of  State,  Washington 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Abshire:  The  attached  press  re- 
lease indicates  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  under  consideration  visa  applications  for 
four  Cubans  who  wish  to  attend  a  film  festi- 
val   which   is  scheduled   to  be  held   in  New 
York  City. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  fur- 
nish me  with  the  current  status  of  these  ap- 
plications at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbricht. 

Cliairman. 

American    Documentary  Films, 
New    York.   NY..   February   17,  1972. 
Hon     William    Fulbricht, 
VS.    Senate. 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pi.-lbright:  Enclosed  Ls  some 
promotional  material  containing  information 
on  the  upcoming  First  United  s'tates  Festival 
of  Cuban  Films,  to  be  held  in  New  York  from 
March  24  to  April  2,  under  our  sponsorship 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Museum  of 
M'Xiern  Art  and  WNET  (Channel  13),  New 
York's  educational    television  station. 

All  of  the  Ambassadors  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  been  invited  to  attend  the  open- 
ing, and  several  have  already  accepted  We 
would  be  honored   if  you  could  als<j  attend. 

As  part  of  the  Festival  activities,  we  have 
invited  four  leading  Cuban  fllmmakers— 
Alfredo  Guevara.  Santiago  Alvarez.  Jorge 
Fraga  and  Saul  Yelen— to  attend  the  Festival. 


Leading  universities,  such  as  NYU.  Yale  An- 
tioch  and  others,  have  asked  that  the  Cubans 
be  allowed  to  conduct  film  seminars  during 
their  stay.  Numerous  film  personalities,  crit- 
ics, distributors  and  others — including  Vin- 
cent Canby  of  the  New  York  Times,  Richard 
Schickel  of  Life,  Otto  Preminger  and  Bur- 
gess Meredith  (a  more  complete  list  is  at- 
tached) have  petitioned  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  expedite  the  visas. 

The  visa  applications  were  submitted 
through  the  Czechoslovaklan  Embassy  in 
Washington  on  January  13.  On  a  visit  to  Mr 
James  KUey.  head  of  the  Visas  Section  of 
the  State  Department,  on  February  14  i 
was  told  that  the  visas  are  still  being  proc- 
essed. Mr.  KUey  admitted  that  this  was  an 
unusually  long  time  for  processing,  but  de- 
clined to  indicate  what  is  involved,  or  to 
give  any  explanation  for  the  delay. 

Of  course  I  don't  need  to  point  out  to  you 
that  this  is  a  cultural  event.  Similar  Cuisan 
film  festivals  have  been  held,  to  great  criti- 
cal acclaim  and  audience  response  In  Stock- 
holm. Berlin.  Paris,  and  last  year  in  London 
at  the  National  Film  Theatre  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  British  Film  Institute 
The  American  Film  Institute  in  Washington 
and  numerous  universities  and  film  organi- 
zations have  requested  that  we  send  the 
Festival  to  other  cities  after  New  York  This 
interest  is  based  not  on  political  partisan- 
ship but  on  the  high  artistic  reputation  cf 
these  films. 

But  our  fear  is  that  the  State  Department 
will  treat  this  matter  politically  and  denv 
the  visas.  We  call  upon  you  to  help  us  ob- 
tain the  visas  for  these  Cuban  fllmmakers. 

Please  call  me  at  the  New  York  number 
ion  page  one  I  if  you  have  any  questions 
We  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  any  corre- 
spondence you  might  make  in  this  regard. 
We  are  also  appealing  to  Senators  Kennedy 
Church.  Javlts  and  McGovern,  and  to  Mavor 
Lindsay. 

Thanking   you   sincerely  for   your  consid- 
eration of  this  matter,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours. 

Michael  Myerson, 
Coordinator.  Cuban  Film  Festival. 

American  Documentary  Films, 
New  York.  N.Y..  February  15.  1972. 
First  U.S.  Festival  of  Cuban  Films  To  Be 
Held  in  New  York  in  March 

The  First  U.S.  Festival  of  Cuban  Films 
Will  be  held  March  24-April  2  at  Manhat- 
tan's Olympia  Theatre,  according  to  American 
Documentary  Films,  the  Festival  organizer. 
Similar  festivals  have  been  held  in  recent 
years  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  other 
world  capitals.  The  featured  films  and  doc- 
umentaries have  captured  numerous  awards 
and  critical  acclaim  around  the  world.  This 
will  be  the  first  opportunity  for  a  U.S.  au- 
dience to  view  these  films.  Because  they  are 
not  going  Into  regular  showcase  theatres,  the 
Festival  may  be  the  only  chance  for  New 
Yorkers  to  see  them. 

Feature  films  at  the  Festival  Include  the 
following  prize  winners:  "Lucia",  a  trilogy 
of  women's  tales  at  different  points  in  his- 
tory—1969,  1932,  and  the  present;  "Davs  of 
Water  ".  Cuba's  first  color  extravaganza  about 
the  effects  of  mysticism  and  superstition  on 
the  old  Cuba;  "Memories  of  Underdevelop- 
ment", a  study  of  the  difficulties  of  a  middle- 
class  Intellectual  in  adjusting  to  the  new 
revolutionary  society;  "Manuela",  the  story 
of  a  young  woman  who  Joins  the  guerrillas 
with  vengeance  In  her  heart  when  her  mother 
is  slain  by  Batista  soldiers;  "First  Charge  of 
the  Machete",  about  the  Cuban  peasantry 
who,  armed  only  with  machetes,  fought 
against  Spain  the  first  war  of  Independence; 
"Third  World,  Third  World  War  ".  a  feature- 
length  documentary  about  the  significance 
of  the  Indochina  War  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world:  and  "The  Adventures  of  Juan  Quin", 
an  adventure  film   which  follows  the  trials 
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of  an  innovative  peasant  who  assumes  many 
disguises  and  roles  in  the  struggle  to  make 
his  own  way.  Each  feature  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  short,  and  a  special  program  of 
only  short  films  will  also  be  shown.  The 
Cuban  documentary  form  has  become  known 
as  the  most  imaginative  and  creative  cinema 
of  its  kind. 

American  Documentary  Films  also  an- 
nounces that  a  series  of  special  afternoon 
programs  of  documentary  films,  seminars  and 
discussions  Is  being  planned  throughout  the 
10-day  Festival.  Four  leading  Cuban  film- 
makers have  been  invited  to  attend,  but 
their  visas  have  not  yet  been  granted  by  the 
State  Department.  The  final  afternoon  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  visa  request.  The  visa  applica- 
tion is  being  supported  by  dozens  of  leading 
film  personalities  and  critics,  including  Otto 
Preminger,  Jane  Fonda,  Faye  Dunaway,  Vin- 
cent Canby.  Ossle  Davis.  Burgess  Meredith. 
Geraldlne  Page.  Rip  Torn,  Jules  Feiffer,  Es- 
telle Parsons,  and  Stanley  Kauffman. 

All  seats  for  the  23  performances  at  the 
Festival  will  cost  $3.00.  Special  group  rates 
are  available,  as  is  an  8-performance  series 
ticket  for  $20.00.  For  ticket  and  other  in- 
formation,  call    799-7466   or   674-3654. 

Other  activities  related  to  the  Festival  are 
being  developed  by  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  and  by  WNET  (Channel  13).  American 
Documentary  Films  hopes  to  rotate  the  Fes- 
tival to  other  U.S.  cities  following  the  New 
York  series. 


THE  WYOMING  DOCTOR  WHO 
SAVES  EYES 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr,  President,  Wyo- 
ming is  very  proud  of  an  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  Bud  Morgan  of  Torring- 
ton,  who  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  ex- 
perts on  sight. 

Dr.  Morgan  is.  of  course,  an  ophthal- 
jmologist,  but  he  has  experience  that 
probably  is  very  limited  among  members 
of  his  profession  in  the  United  States. 
Under  a  volunteer  physicians  for  Viet- 
nam program  sponsored  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Dr.  Morgan,  in  1967, 
signed  up  to  help  civilians  in  that  war- 
torn  nation.  He  made  four  2-month  tours 
to  assist  the  Vietnamese  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bizarre  injuries  and  little-known 
diseases, 

Dr,  Morgan  has  continued  his  work 
to  find  cures  for  eye  ailments  in  this 
Nation. 

On  February  20,  the  Denver  Post,  in 
its  Empire  magazine,  published  an  ex- 
cellent accoimt  of  Dr.  Morgan's  work, 
written  by  Zeke  Scher.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Wyoming  Doctor  'Who  Saves  Eyes 
(By  Zeke  Scher) 

Last  spring  when  11-year-old  Shirley  Can- 
field  was  brought  to  the  building  at  110  W. 
22nd  Ave.,  just  off  Main  Street  In  downtown 
Torrlngton„  Wyo..  she  had  spent  four  years 
sitting  In  darkness. 

She  couldn't  close  her  eyes — or  look  side- 
ways or  up  and  down- — because  part  of  the 
eyelids  and  the  eyeball  had  grown  together. 
Her  father,  Floyd,  a  cook,  hoped  desperately 
that  Dr.  Loran  Brown  (Bud)  Morgan  might 
help  the  child. 

For  four  years  in  California  doctors  had 
been  unable  to  relieve  the  freak  malady  that 
struck  Shirley  after  a  penicillin  injection  Tor 
tonsillitis.  Tliat  was  In  Santa  Rosa  in  1967. 
Shirley's  eyes  lost  their  nourishing  tears  and 


within  six  months  the  normally  smooth  and 
moist  lining  of  the  eye  became  like  facial 
skin  with  blood  vessels  growing  in  it. 

Besides  being  in  extreme  discomfort.  Shirley 
was  limited  in  her  vision.  She  was  barely  able 
to  count  the  doctor's  fingers  held  12  inches 
from  her  face  Seeing  required  light,  and 
light  was  painful. 

Fate  brought  both  Shirley  and  Dr,  Mor- 
gan to  Wyoming. 

Torrlngton  Is  a  southeastern  Wyoming 
town  of  4,200  residents.  That  makes  Bud 
Morgan  a  small-town  doctor.  Husky  and  tall 
(6  feet,  190  pounds)  with  ever-present  cow- 
boy boots  (they're  good  for  his  arthritic 
back)  and  an  easy-riding  voice,  he  could  pass 
for  a  local  rancher. 

Morgan  is  an  ophthalmologist,  an  expert 
on  the  eye.  Looking  into  Shirley's  tortured 
face  on  that  initial  visit.  Dr.  Morgan  saw- 
dense  corneal  scars  in  both  eyes.  He  was  re- 
minded of  other  eyes,  other  times,  in  a 
crowded  civilian  hospital  in  Vinh  Long, 
South  Vietnam  .  .  . 

Dr,  Morgan  was  nearlng  50  and  his  special- 
ized practice  was  growing  dally  when  the 
Intensity  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  late  1966 
brought  home  to  him  the  predicament  of 
the  men,  women  and  children  there  without 
medical  aid. 

His  wife  and  two  children  winced  when  he 
mentioned  that  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation was  sponsoring  Volunteer  Physi- 
cians for  Vietnam.  But  they  understood  when 
he  canceleld  appointments  and  signed  up  for 
a  two-month  assignment  In  the  spring  of 
1967. 

To  many  of  the  volunteer  physicians,  the 
horrors  of  life  and  death  in  backward,  war- 
torn  Southeast  Asia  prompted  a  never-agaln 
oath  after  the  first  tour  of  duty.  Seeing  40 
patients  a  day  and  performing  as  many  as 
15  operations  a  week — for  eight  consecutive 
weeks — was  a  backbreaklng  chore  under  the 
best  of  hospital  conditions.  Vinh  Long  was 
not  the  best. 

But  Dr.  Morgan  went  back  for  another 
two-month  tour  in  1968.  And  again  In  1969, 
and  for  one  month  In  1970.  (Of  27  opthal- 
mologlsts  in  the  program,  only  three  made 
two  tours.  None  made  three  and  only  Mor- 
gan, four.) 

Bizarre  Injuries  and  diseases  that  the 
medical  books  barely  mentioned  were  a  daily 
problem  In  Vietnam.  And  each  time  Morgan 
"lost"  an  eye  by  removal,  he  "died  a  little." 

Many  of  the  serious  eye  cases  began  as 
simple  infections  that  had  not  received  ade- 
quate treatment.  Two  accepted  principles  of 
eye  treatment  are  to  protect  the  eye  from 
irritation  by  the  eyelid  (the  edge  can  act 
like  a  razor  blade  on  an  Infected  area)  and 
to  provide  constant  medication.  The  eye  Is 
notorious  for  resistance  to  penetration  by 
medicines. 

It  was  obvious  to  Morgan  that  a  lot  more 
Vietnamese  would  lose  eyes  unless  some  way 
could  be  found  to  protect  the  damaged  eye- 
ball and  get  continuous  medication  to  It. 

The  only  practical  way  of  getting  concen- 
trations of  drugs  Into  the  eye  is  by  constant, 
steady  flow  of  the  medicine  on  to  the  cornea. 
But  how  do  you  get  people  to  stand  still; 
much  less  keep  their  eyes  open,  for  such 
lengthy  treatment? 

Out  of  sheer  desperation  during  his  third 
tour  In  Vinh  Long — in  February  1969 — Mor- 
gan molded  a  soft  plastic  device  to  cover  the 
eyeball,  figuring  It  could  be  used  to  clean 
the  eye  and  keep  It  clean  Just  before  surgery 
He  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  common 
contact  lens — he  prescribes  them  and  wears 
them  himeelf.  His  on-the-spot  invention 
was  a  larger  lens,  something  like  the  first 
contact  lens  of  the  1940s  that  covered  the 
entire  eye. 

At  one  side  of  the  lens  he  made  a  small 
hole  through  which  a  polyethyleiie  tube  was 
attached.  The  tube  fed  lactated  Ringer's 
solution,  a  mediclne-carrymg  fluid,  into  the 
eve  to  bathe  it  and  wash  out  debris,  bacteria 


and  dead  cell?   A  towel  caught  the  fluid  run- 
ning off  the  patient's  face. 

I  called  It  the  TLC.  '  says  Morgan.  "That 
was  for  Therapeutic  Lens  Corneal — not 
tender  loving  care,  although  it  could  have 
been." 

It  worked.  Rapid  relief  of  pain  was  one 
of  the  dramatic  effects  in  almost  all  cases. 
When  he  brought  his  invention  back  home. 
its  possibilities  became  even  more  impres- 
sive. 

Brian  Novacek,  for  example.  In  June  1970, 
7-year-old  Br'an  was  playing  with  gunpow- 
der on  the  floor  of  his  garage  He  put  a  match 
to  it.  His  eyes  were  open  at  the  instant  of  ex- 
plosion and  Brian  suffered  severe  corneal 
burns  with  large  amounts  of  gunpowder 
buried  in  the  tissue 

The  child  was  unable  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  because  of  pain,  making  the  use  of 
medicines  almost  impossible  Dr.  Morgan's 
lens  was  slipped  in  place  over  each  eye  and 
the  fluid  started 

After  two  hours  of  irrigation,  Brian's  pain 
was  gone.  The  charred  skin  and  gunpowder 
could  be  seen  washing  free  from  the  cornea. 
At  the  end  of  24  hours,  both  corneas  were 
clear. 

Other  examples: 

An  explosion  at  the  Holly  Sugar  Co.  plant 
in  Torrlngton  threw  lime  Into  the  eyes  of 
two  employes.  The  lenses  were  used  on  them 
for  90  minutes  and  neither  suffered  eye 
damage 

A  2-year-old  boy,  playing  in  the  kitchen, 
poured  a  bottle  of  detergent  over  his  head — 
and  into  his  eyes.  After  an  hour  of  lens-ing 
at  the  office,  the  child  was  happily  Into  mis- 
chief around  Dr    Morgan's  cluttered  desk. 

In  all  these  cases  weeks  of  hospitalization 
would  have  been  necessary  without  the  ben- 
efit of  the  lens  and  permanent  eye  Injury 
could  have  resulted 

But  what  about  Shirley  Canfield — four 
years  later,  blind,  scarred,  tortured? 

Shirley's  father  in  January  1971  moved  the 
family  from  California  to  accept  a  Job  in 
Lusk.  Wyo  h~  miles  north  of  Torrlngton. 
He  heard  about  Dr  Morgan  and  his  "magic" 
lens  on  a  local  newscast 

After  reciting  the  history  of  her  eye  prob- 
lem, the  father  pleaded:  "I  Just  want  you 
to  use  your  lens  on  her  " 

Morgan  admitted  Sliirley  to  Goshen  County 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Torrlngton,  Her  con- 
dition was  diagnosed  as  chronic  Stevens- 
Johnson  syndrome,  a  disease  identified  in 
1922  but  with  no  accepted  method  of  treat- 
ment, 

TTie  same  lartated  Ringer's  solution  was 
tised  to  bathe  Shirley's  eves  with  the  lens. 
Just  as  in  emergency  cases,  Morgan  was  as 
anxious  to  see  what  happened  as  the  Can- 
fields, 

They  saw  miracles  After  two  days  of  the 
lens  bath,  the  corneal  blood  vessels  and  skin 
had  repressed  to  the  point  where  Shirley 
could  recognize  pictures  of  large  objects. 
The  treatjnent  confUnied  for  nine  davs. 
Bv  then  Shirley  was  coloring  books  and 
watching   television  .  .  .  and   smiline 

Morgan  fitted  her  with  glasses  that  gave 
her  cood  near  vision  He  prescribed  drops  to 
be  placed  In  each  eve  everv  hotir  dav  and 
nieht,  and  the  Canflelds  followed  the  'rder 
religiously,  waking  Shirlev  throuehout  her 
sleeping  hours  ft.ir  the  medicine  Subsequent- 
ly Morean  designed  a  silicone  rubber  head- 
band to  be  worn  at  night  for  continuous 
medication    while   sleeping 

Lfvst  October  Morcan  received  a  letter 
fri^m  the  Canflelds  wh"  had  moved  back  to 
California  It  contained  a  fifth  grade  arith- 
metic paper  on  which  Shirley  had  scored  100 
Her  mother  wrote: 

"I  thoueht  you  would  be  Interested  to 
know  Shirlev  Is  doine  real  well  We  are  so 
protid  for  all  you  have  done  for  her  You 
must  have  been  sein  from  heaven  Every 
dav  it  i^ems  she  Is  doing  better  and  seeing 
better." 
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Loran  Morgan  may  have  come  from  heaven 
bLt    the    birth    certlflcate    says    Pipestone, 
x:inn  .  Oct.  14.  1918.  the  fourth  of  five  chil- 
dren born  to  Mabelle  and  William  Morgan. 
far    back    as    he    can    remember.    Loran 
ted  to  become  a  doctor. 
Perhaps  It   was  admiration  for  an   uncle, 
ul  Brown,  who  was  a  physician  and  sur- 
on  near  Chicago  and  visited  Pipestone  each 
jmmer.  Perhaps  It  was  the  sad  experience 
en  he  was  14  of  seeing  his  father — a  big. 
one  outdoorsman  and  a  bank  executive — 
e  at  49  of  meningitis.  Just  three  days  after 
iffering  a  minor  barbed  wire  wound  while 
;  and  Loran  were  rabbit  hunting 
Perhaps  it  waa  Rollln  Moore,  his  biology 
er  who  went  on  to  become  a  physician, 
perhaps  it  was  Pred  Noble,  his  friend  since 
ndergarten  and  his  college  roommate  who 
came  a  dentist 

Whatever  it  was,  Morgan  was  graduated  In 
ch  194.3  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
leal  School  and  came  to  Denver's  St. 
Ike's  Hospital  as  an  Intern.  An  associate  of 
an  at  that  time  recalls  him  well: 
He  was  a  really  good  Intern  and  lots  of 
em  weren't,  St  Luke's  normally  had  16 
t  there  were  only  three  interns  then — 
■were  In  the  service — so  they  reallv 
rked  hard  In  fact,  he  worked  too  blasted 
I  rd  ■' 
He  was  working  so  hard  that  it  took  him 
fjree  months  to  ask  the  associate  for  a  date, 
then  another  seven  months  to  marry 
-Beth  Ashburn,  newly  registered  nurse 
frbm  Torrlngton.  Wyo  .  and  the  daughter  of 
railroader-homesteader 
Morgan  had  been  commissioned  a  first  lieu- 
tenant In  the  medical  reserves  while  In  school 
1941  and  In  December  1943  he  was  ordered 
active  duty.  He  was  shipped  to  Carlisle 
Pa.,  for  medical  officers  training. 
B^th  followed  him  and  they  married  on  Jan. 
19    1944.  at  Carlisle  Barracks 

For  10  months  Morgan  received  Army 
training.  Including  parachute  Jumping.  The 
vl>-wed3  were  at  Camp  Forrest,  Tenn., 
wllen  he  was  ordered  to  Europe.  Beth  re- 
turned to  Torrlngton  for  the  duration,  ex- 
ce)t  for  a  visit  to  St  Luke's  delivery  room 
ocjoct,  24.  1944,  where  Elizabeth  Ann  Morgan 
3  born.  Daddy  at  the  time  was  "somewhere 
InlEurope"  with  the  466th  Parachute  Field 
Ar:illery  Battalion. 

)n  March  24,  1945,  300  of  Morgan's  unit 
mi  de  the  Initial  Jump  across  the  Rhine  River 
In  o  Germany.  The  toll  was  high:  50  kUled, 
loi  wounded. 

Two  of  my  aid  men  were  killed  and  two 
wefre  wounded,"  he  recalls.  "That  left  10  aid 
m(n  and  one  doctor — me — to  take  care  of  100 
cm  ualtles  In  the  field." 

Morgan  can  remember  that  March  date  be- 
cause It's  on  his  Bronze  Star  citation    The 
unit  also  got  an  "arrowhead"  for  being  an 
ance   detachment.   He   also   received   the 
coiibat    medic's    badge    and    three    combat 
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January  1946  the  27-year-old  doctor  was 
arged  as  major  and  he  made  his  first 
to  Torrlngton    The  town  on  the  North 
B    River,    near    the    Nebraska    border, 
t  overwhelm  him  and  he  mapped  plans 
practice  medicine  In  Colorado  or  Callfor- 
or  return  to  school  to  specialize  In  ob- 
rlcs  and  gynecology 
"he    post-war    fiood    of    ex-GIs    Into    the 
oms  dissuaded  him  from  returning  to 
Empire   Zinc  Co.   of  Oilman.  Colo., 
in  the  Rockies  northwest  of  LeadvlUe, 
him  as  company  doctor.  For  two  years 
Morgans   lived    In   Oilman   and    he   did 
ythlng  a  country  doctor  does. 
y  then  he  was  ready  for  any  change,  and 
Torrlngton   looked    better   during   the 
ler  of   1947  during  a  visit   with   Beth's 
lly.  Fate  took  a  painful   hand:    Morgan 
req^Ured   an   emergency   appendectomy — his 
. — and  Dr.  John  B    Krahl  of  Torrlngton 
the  carving 
\t'htle    recuperating,    Morgan    was    invited 
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by  Dr.  Krahl  to  Join  h.lm  and  Dr  O.  C  Kllde- 
beck  in  creating  a  medical  clinic  in  Torrlng- 
ton. Empire  Zinc  lost  its  company  doctor  to 
Torrington's  new  cilnlc.  Beth,  meanwhile, 
made  another  visit  to  St.  Luke's  delivery 
room  on  Aug,  17,  1948.  for  Daniel  Towner 
Morgan 

Morgan  was  used  to  iiard  work  and  the 
1950s  In  Torrlngton  brought  him  plenty  of 
It  as  a  genera;  practitioner.  While  the  town 
Is  small,  the  county  has  more  than  10.000 
residents  and  the  medical  clinic  draws  pa- 
tients from  a  wide  area  of  Wyoming  as  well 
as  parts  of  Nebraska.  South  Dakota  and 
Colorado. 

The  pace  began  to  take  Its  toll  on  Morgan, 
partially  becauiw  of  his  own  attitudes"  It 
became  Increasingly  difficult  for  him  to  live 
by  one  of  his  guiding  principles:  Never  give 
anyone  advice  unless  you're  really  qualified 
to  give  it. 

Patients  would  go  to  big  city  specialists 
who'd  recommend  heart  surgery  or  a  kidney 
transplant  and  then  they'd  come  back  to 
Morgan  and  ask  his  opinion.  He  says:  "It 
became  impossible  for  me  to  live  under  those 
conditions  where  people  had  that  much  con- 
fidence in  my  opinion  and  my  opinion  really 
was  not  worth  having  on  the  subject." 

In  October  I95H  after  a  period  of  not  feel- 
ing well  Morgan  checked  into  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel  in  Denver  and  visited  Rose 
Memorial  Hospital  for  a  series  of  tests.  About 
3:30  one  morning  he  got  tlie  message:  Chest 
pains  that  told  him  to  stop  the  ratrace  or 
else.  Medical  experts  told  him  the  same  thing. 
At  37,  Loran  Morgan  dropped  his  general 
practice.  Retirement  wa.-;  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  a  little  late,  but  why  not  go  back  to 
school  and  specialize?  A  fellow  e.x-Mlnne- 
sotan  in  Torrlngton  helped  him  with  the 
decision 

Dr.  Hr-rman  R,  Anderson,  a  native  of  Little 
Falls.  Minn  ,  came  to  Torrlngton  in  1949 
An  ophthalmologist,  he  was  smart  enough 
to  hang  a  sign  that  .>ald  "eve  physician  " 

Anderson  (he  retired  last  month  at  70) 
suggested  that  ophthalmologv-  might  be  the 
answer  for  Morgan,  Ophthalmologists  can 
pick  up  more  neurological  diseases  by  look- 
ing into  the  eye  than  any  of  the  other  non- 
neurological  specialists.  And  best  of  all,  you 
don't  have  to  get  up  at  3  a.m.  to  deliver 
babies, 

•I  wasn't  going  to  do  it,  though,  unless 
I  could  come  back  to  Torrlngton  to  practice," 
Morgan  says,  "I  asked  Dr.  Anderson  if  I 
would  be  welcom^ed  back," 

"'Come  on  back,"  Anderson  replied,  "You'll 
be  welcome" 

^_  In  January  1957  Morgan  returned  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  as  a  student  for 
•hree  years  of  specialized  training.  He  rented 
out  his  Torrington  house  to  farmer-rancher 
Delphm  Nash  who,  like  many  other  acquaint- 
ances, didn't  expect  Morgan  to  return  to  the 
small  to'wri, 

"We  didn't  think  an  expert  like  that  could 
make  a  living  here"  says  Nash,  a  Wyoming 
legislator  In  the  1960s  and  now  Torrlngton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  manager. 

Three  years  later  to  the  month — on  Jan.  11, 
1960 — eye-doctor  Morgan  came  back  to  Tor- 
rlngton. As  promised,  Anderson  welcomed 
him.  In  fact,  Anderson  turned  over  all  his 
surgery  to  Morgan  and  even  sold  him  all  his 
Instruments. 

Morgan  also  became  chief  consultant  In 
ophthalmologv  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  in  Hot  Springs,  S.D.  Every 
Wednesday  he's  there 

He  attended  professional  seminars  at  least 
four  times  a  year  to  keep  up  to  date  In  his 
"spare"  time  he  rerved  as  Wyoming  depart- 
ment commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
alternate  national  executive  commiUeeman 
for  the  Legion  and  secretary  of  the  Wvomlng 
Medical  Society.  To  keep  on  schedule,  he  be- 
came a  pilot  and  obtained  his  own  small 
plane. 

Morgan  proved  the  skeptics  wrong  as  Tor- 


rlngton Increasingly  became  a  medical  cen- 
ter and  his  active  files  rose  to  7,500  namee 
His  staff  numbered  eight  and  a  new  bulldine 
was  constructed  to  house  the  latest  In  equip 
ment.  (On  Dr,  Anderson's  retirement  he 
purchased  his  building  for  a  lens  laboratory  ) 
Since  Vietnam  and  the  therapeutic  lens 
Dr.  Morgan  has  been  In  great  demand  as  a 
speaker.  So  again  he's  pushing  himself  to 
tell  the  world  about  this  new  hope  to  pre- 
serve vision. 

Wyomlngltes  quickly  raised  a  question 
about  the  lens:  If  it  works  on  humans,  why 
not  on  horses,  cattle  and  even  dogs?  Why  not 
indeed.  Just  west  of  Torrington  is  The  Vet- 
erinary Clinic  run  by  Drs.  John  Simons 
Douglas  Booth  and  Michael  Hand.  Dr,  Morgan 
and  his  ace  optician,  Boyd  Freed,  went  there 
and  molded  lenses  for  a  number  of  ranch 
animals, 

I  watched  Dr.  Morgan  slip  a  lens  in  the 
right  eye  of  a  Thoroughbred  horse  and  let  a 
liquid  flow  over  It.  The  horse  remained  calm 
and  apparently  enjoyed  the  soothing  treat- 
ment as  much  as  a  human. 

Freed  fitted  a  number  of  lenses  to  rabbits 
At  Morgan's  request,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota undertook  research  to  determine  the 
optimum  flow  and  best  type  of  solution  to 
get  maximum  penetration  of  medicine  into 
the  eye  using  rabbits. 

"They've  already  determined  the  optimum 
rate  of  flow  over  the  cornea,"  Morgan  says, 
"The  real  problem  I  want  them  to  solve  Is 
the  time  It  takes  to  get  a  certain  amount  of 
medicine  into  the  eye." 

In  September  1970  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthlamology 
(AAO)  In  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Dr,  Morgan  ex- 
plained his  successful  treatment  of  bacterial 
infection  of  the  eye  using  the  lens.  At  the 
1971  meeting  Morgan  was  In  the  audience 
when  Dr,  James  Allen  of  TvUane  University 
told  the  academy:  Dr.  Mrogan's  therapeutic 
lens  Is  the  method  for  treating  such  bac- 
terial Infections. 

"To  hear  that  >x>u  have  found  the  approved 
way  to  handle  an  infection  Is  about  all  that 
one  doctor  can  expect  In  a  lifetime,"  says 
Morgan. 

But  an  even  greater  thrill  was  in  store  for 
Morgan  In  San  Francisco  where  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  University  of  California  School 
of  Medicine  to  speak  at  a  seminar  last 
December. 

In  his  talk  he  detailed  the  strange  case  of 
little  Shirley  Canfield.  The  critiquing  doc- 
tor— Dr.  A.  Edward  Maumenee  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  AAO  president— had 
complimented  him  with  a  four-word  com- 
ment: "What  can  I  say?"  Then  Morgan  sud- 
denly noticed  two  familiar  faces  in  the 
audience. 

"Gentlemen,"  Morgan  announced.  "I'm 
happy  to  say  that  sitting  right  over  there  Is 
the  young  lady  I've  Just  been  talking  about— 
Shirley  Canfield— and  her  father." 

The  Canfields,  living  In  nearby  Sacramento, 
had  learned  of  Morgan's  appearance  and  came 
to  see  him.  The  doctors  surrounded  Shirley 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  eyes  that  a  year  ago 
were  painfully  closed  In  the  dark.  There  was 
a  round  of  applause — and  one  of  life's  most 
gratifying  moments  for  the  ex-GP. 

Back  in  Torrlngton.  few  residents  reallEe 
what  Morgan  m.eans  to  the  community  eco- 
nomically. Del  Nash  says  people  come  "from 
all  over"  to  see  Morgan,  perhaps  as  many  as 
com.e  in  f.or  the  sales  that  make  Torrlngton 
Wyoming's  leading  cattle  market. 

On  the  verge  of  exerting  a  worldwide  in- 
fluence In  ophthalmology,  if  he  hasn't  al- 
ready. Bud  Morgan  remains  a  humble  per- 
s.m — and  his  cowpoke  patients  help  keep 
h.lm  that  wav. 

Last  month  a  40-year-old  rancher  was  In 
the  office  getting  fitted  for  glasses  when  he 
remarked  to  Morgan.  "My  friend  Mrs.  Shafer 
said  she  knew  you  when  you  were  an  M.D." 
After  a  short,  thoughtful  pause,  the  rancher 
asked:    "You  give  It  all  up  for  this?" 


If  that  weren't  bad  enough,  many  of  his 
former  patients  from  the  1950s  ■will  say — In 
all  seriousness — "I  used  to  go  to  him  when 
he  was  a  doctor." 

And  there  was  the  little  girl  who  came  up 
to  him  and  said;  "Your  boots  are  sure  pretty. 
But  don't  you  have  any  dress  shoes?"  The 
ophthalmologist  proceeded  to  explain  to  the 
child  how  cowboy  boots  can  help  relieve  an 
arthritic  back  condition:  "It  bows  in  the 
middle  of  your  back  and  sticks  out  your 
stomach." 

Morgan,  arthritic  back  and  all,  still  has 
some  ambitious  hopes.  He'd  like  to  go  back  to 
Vietnam  and  get  a  much-needed  eye  program 
going.  He'd  like  to  see  a  new  Torrington  hos- 
pital with  asjjeclal  eye  section.  And  he'd  like 
to  see  millions  of  eyes  saved  by  the  use  of  his 
lens. 

The  lens  opened  a  whole  new  world  for 
Shirley  Canfield  and  may  do  the  same  thing 
for  many  more.  The  capital  of  this  bright  new 
world  may  well  be  Loran  Morgan's  Torrlng- 
ton, Wyo. 


MISSOURI  LEADS   VETERANS   EM- 
PLOYMENT DRIVE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
June  1971,  ■when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment initiated  a  major  campaign  to  re- 
diKe  high  unemployment  among  veter- 
ans. Missouri  has  been  a  leader  in  pro- 
viding jobs  for  its  young  citizens  'who  are 
returning  from  active  duty  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  Far  too  often  they  have 
been  unable  to  find  work  because  of  con- 
tinued hig'h  unemplo5Tnent. 

The  progress  for  veterans  in  Missouri 
Is  encouraging  and  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  States.  This  success  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  interest  and  com- 
mitment of  Missourians  in  government, 
industry,  and  all  other  sectors  of  our 
State. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  efforts 
was  made  by  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  in  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis,  and  has  received  national  recog- 
nition. 

In  the  four-State  NAB  region  of  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Iowa,  2,200 
of  the  3.000.  jobs  found  by  veterans  since 
June  are  in  Missouri,  almost  half  of  the 
total  regional  goal  of  5,000  in  fiscal  1972. 

These  achievements  were  praised  in  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Hany  E.  Stroud, 
NAB  vice  president  for  veterans  affairs, 
who  wrote: 

We  are  paj-tlcularly  proud  of  the  successes 
achieved  by  the  Alliance  In  Missouri.  Kansas 
City  was  our  first  Metro  to  take  the  leader- 
ship In  a  major  Job  fair.  This  was  also  the 
first  N.'^B  organization  to  add  a  Vietnam-era 
veteran  to  their  staff.  Approximately  1300 
veterans  were  hired  as  a  result  of  the  Job 
fair.  Based  on  this  successful  experience,  St. 
Louis  followed  with  800  hires  recorded. 

The  Kansas  City  program  received 
additional  recognition  in  the  NAB  publi- 
cation "Onboard,"  which  described  the 
veterans  Job  fair  there  and  the  commu- 
nitywide  effort  which  contributed  to  its 
success.  The  NAB  has  recommended  the 
Kansas  City  fair  as  a  model  for  fairs  in 
other  cities. 

We  in  Missouri  are  proud  of  these  ef- 
forts to  assist  our  veterans  and  of  the 
particular  accomplishments  of  the  NAB. 
There  are  still,  however,  almost  20,000 
Missouri  veterans  out  of  work;  and  we 
hope  Missourians  will  continue  with  the 
drive  and  energy  already  demonstrated 


to  assist  these  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stroud's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  22,  1972. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symington  :  On  February 
16,  1972.  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen,  Mr.  John  D.  Harper, 
provided  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  with 
an  interim  report  on  the  status  of  our  pro- 
grams this  fiscal  year.  A  copy  of  this  com- 
munication Is  enclosed. 

You  win  note  that  over  45,000  Vietnam-era 
veterans  have  been  employed  to  date  as  a 
result  of  our  Veteran  JOBS  Program.  Most 
of  our  Job  pledges  and  placements  result 
from  direct  solicitation  at  the  employer's 
site.  However,  many  of  our  163  Metro  loca- 
tions have  been  active  in  special  veterans 
events.  I.e.,  Job  fairs,  opportunity  days,  tele- 
phone blitzes,  etc.  Several  thousand  place- 
ments have  resulted. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  successes 
achieved  by  the  Alliance  in  Missouri.  Kansas 
City  was  our  first  Metro  to  take  the  leader- 
ship In  a  major  Job  fair.  This  was  also  the 
first.  NAB  organization  to  add  a  Vietnam-era 
veteran  to  their  staff.  Approx.mately  1300 
veterans  were  hired  as  a  result  of  the  Job 
fair.  Based  on  this  successful  experience,  St. 
Louis  followed  with  800  hires  recorded  In 
both  Instances,  our  Metro  Chairmen  were 
heavily  involved  and  draw  on  the  collective 
resources  of  their  communities.  Our  chair- 
men in  these  cities  are  as  follows : 

Kansas  City.  Paul  Henson.'  President, 
United  Utilities.  Inc. 

St.  Louts:  Jack  Mlnton,  President,  Bank  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  "Anatomy  of  a  Job  Fair"  was  devel- 
oped from  our  Kansas  City  experience,  and 
subsequently  distributed  to  all  NAB  field  lo- 
cations. A  copy  of  this  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  upon  request. 

Your  Interest  in  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  is  sincerely  appreciated.  Please 
call  me  if  you  have  any  questions  whatso- 
ever. I  would  hope  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  you  in  the  near  future. 
Sincerely. 

Harry  E.  Stroud. 
Vice  President,  Veterans  Affairs. 

Attachment  (1). 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

Washington,  DC,  February  16.  1972. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  give 
you  an  interim  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  toward  its 
June  30  goals  of  Job  placements  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  last  June  23.  you  reqviested 
that  the  Alliance,  as  part  of  your  six-point 
program  for  veterans,  take  on  the  important 
task  of  finding  Jobs  for  100.000  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  in  addition  to  our  continuing  pro- 
gram of  Job  placements  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

As  of  January  31,  our  NAB  participating 
companies  and  metro  organizations  report 
that  more  than  45,200  Vietnam-era  veterans 
had  been  hired  through  our  Veterans  JOBS 
program.  The  accelerating  pace  of  hiring,  sup- 


•Recently  replaced  by  William   P.  Harsh, 
Senior  Vice  P>resldent,  Hallmark  Cards.  Inc. 


ported  by  the  follow-up  eHorts  now  under- 
way throughout  our  organization,  make  clear 
that  we  will  meet,  and  probably  exceed,  our 
gual  of  100.000  veteran  hires  by  June  30. 

In  addition,  hires  of  disadvantaged  Amer- 
ican under  the  JOBS  program  have  con- 
tinued at  a  strong  level.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  NAB  companies 
report  102.000  disadvantaged  hires.  TY^e  ma- 
jority of  these  hires  continue  to  be  under 
the  "voluntary",  non-contract  NAB  program, 
at  no  cost  to  the  government. 

These  resultr  are  to  the  credit  of  the  sev- 
eral thousand  loaned  executives  who  have 
worked  on  our  campaigns  across  the  country 
this  fall.  Without  the  assistance  of  these 
men  and  women,  and  the  cooperation  of  our 
partners  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  these 
accomplishments  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

Knowing  your  continued  personal  inter- 
est In  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
and  your  support  of  the  principles  of  volun- 
tary action  which  It  embodies,  as  well  as  your 
desire  that  every  \Metnam-era  veteran  and 
every  American  citizen  should  find  the  oppor- 
tunity for  work  and  advancement.  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  report  to  you  personally. 
Sincerely. 

John  D    Harper. 
Chairman.    National    Allmnce    of    Busi- 
nessmen. 


THE        GENOCIDE        CONVENTION' 
LEGISLATION  PROVIDES  CLARITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention has  recently  been  introduced  in 
this  Chamber.  This  was  essential  in  order 
that  we  might  consider  this  humanitar- 
ian treaty  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
ratification  would  entail.  Bill  S.  3182 
amplifies  and  clarifies  any  language  of 
the  treaty  which  might  have  been  am- 
biguous. In  the  letter  of  traa^mutal  from 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mitchell  wrote: 

While  generally  following  the  language  of 
the  Convention,  the  provisions  contain  definl- 
tions  designed  to  make  it  clear,  without 
awaiting  Judicial  interpretation,  precisely 
what  acts  are  punishable. 

Although  debate  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue concerninp  certain  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Attorney  General  finds  the  legislation 
clear  and  straiphtforward.  The  bill  and 
treaty  fall  well  within  the  boundaries  of 
existing  law.  and  there  is  no  violation  of 
American  rights  or  tradition. 

This  implementing  legislation  should 
lessen  the  need  for  further  interpretation 
through  judicial  review.  Critics  of  the 
Convention  can  no  longer  use  the  pre- 
text of  ambiguity  tc  block  passage  of 
this  worthy  treaty.  The  language  and  ex- 
planation are  before  lis.  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  move  swiftly  to  endorse  the 
Genocide  Convention 


DEATH  OF  BILL  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day, 'William  H.  Lawrence,  a  great  news 
correspondent,  died  in  Manchester.  N  H., 
where  he  was  coverine  the  i^rlmary  elec- 
tion campaign.  Mr  Liiwrencc  served  for 
40  years  as  a  reporter  and  a  commenta- 
tor. His  career  covered  the  administra- 
ticns  of  six  Presidents. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  on  the  same  front  lines  where  he 
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t  ad  ventured  so  many  times  in  the  previ- 
ous  40  years.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us  he 
had  just  completed  his  memoirs  entitled 

Six  Presidents,  Too  Many  Wars"  which 
V  ii;  be  published  next  month  by  the 
qaturday  Review  press. 

We  all  knew  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  we  all 
\*ill  miss  his  insight,  his  talent,  and  his 
tpughness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sfent  that  the  obituary  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
prepared  for  ABC  News  by  George  Merlis, 
bp  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 

as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

A  memorial  service  for  ABC  News  National 
Afeairs  Editor  VViiiiam  H.  Lawrence  will  be 
h  !ld  Thursday,  March  9,  at  12  noon  in  the 
NTitional  Press  Club  m  Washington,  DC 

Mr  Lawrence,  56,  died  last  Thursday, 
rch  2.  In  Manchester,  New  Hamp.-ihire, 
ere  he  was  covering  the  primary  election 

paigri. 
A  veteran  of  40   years  as  a   reporter,  B.ll 
wrence's   career  spanned   the   adnnnistra- 
>n3   of    SIX    Presidents,    In   addition    to    re- 
tr;i'.;tr  on  domestic  politics,  he  was  a  war 
rrespondent  of  great  repute  and  he  cov- 
ed many  foreign  assignments. 
Mr    Lawrence   received   many   commenda- 
ttpns  and   honors.    He   especially   prized    his 
5  George  Forster  Peabody  Award — which 
,ed  him  for  his  outstanding  broadcast  re- 
rting    of    the    1964    Presidential    campaign 
d  election.  Also,  he  felt  deeply  about  the 
sidency   of   the   National   Press   Club   be- 
se  he  considered  it  to  be  recognition  from 
peers — the  Washington  press  corps. 
Lflust    October,    Mr.    Lawrence    returned    "o 
News  after  a  si.x-month  leave  of  absence 
Ina    which    he    wrote    his    memoirs.    The 
Six  Presidents,  Too  Manv  Wars,"  will 
published  next  month  by  The  Saturday 
view  Press. 

[n  It.  Mr,  Lawrence  summed  up  a  career 
exciting  and  varied  as  the  tinies  in  which 
lived    and    reported. 
Mr     Lawrence    worked    for    ABC    News    for 
years    He   was   known   to   viewers   as   an 
nest  and  blunt  Journalist  ho  reported  ex- 
:lv  wha*   he  saw.  He  was  a   fixture  on   all 
News   coverace   of   political   campaigns. 
The   news   "beat"   he   considered   the  big- 
;•  of  his  career  came  when,  on  ABC  tele- 
ion  in  June.   1966,  he  said  he  would  not 
surprised    If    then-President    Lyndoii    B 
nson   would   not   seek   reelection     In   De- 
■nber.    1966,   Mr    Lawrence   made   it   a   flat 
?diction  that  Mr.  John.son  would  not  run 
wasn't  until  the  end  of  March,  1968,  that 

President  proved  him  right 
'It  got  awfully  lonely  out  there  on  that 
-lb."  Mr  Lawrence  was  fond  of  telling 
ends  later  He  also  said  he  would  h.^ve 
a  wealthy  man  if  he  has  taken  all  the 
ts  offered  against  his  prediction  by  col- 
e  igues. 

One  of  the  prized  souvenirs  hanelns  on 
tl-e  wall  In  his  office  in  the  ABC  News  Bu- 
reau In  Washington  Is  a  reprin-  of  a  full- 
pi  ere  advertisement  which  reads.  "Even  the 
Pi  esldf  nt  of  the  United  S'ates  Couldn't 
K  ?ep  a  Secret  FYom  Bill  Lawrence."  TTie 
rp  print  is  autographed  "To  Bill  Lawrence 
fr-im.  his  friend.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

The  walls  of  Mr  Lawrence's  Washington 
apartment  were  covered  with  photograph.-; 
ol  the  newsmen  and  notables  he  covered 
Cfer  the  years 

Among  those  he  counted  as  close  personal 
friends  were  political  figures  of  widely  dl- 
V(  rgent  views.  Including  the  late  President 
J<  hn  P.  Kennedy,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
F  Kennedy  and  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 
A  native  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  Bill  Law- 
nce  attended  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
It  left  college  to  Join  the  stalT  of  the  Lin- 
coln Star  in  1932. 
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After  working  for  the  .Associated  Press  and 
the  Omaha  Worid-Herald  Mr.  Lawrence 
Joined  United  Press.  Working  out  of  UP's 
Chicago  Bureau.  He  covered  assignments  In 
the  Midwest,  including  the  dramatic  auto 
industry  strikes  of  the  late  1930's. 

His  work  in  covering  labor  disputes  won 
him  notice  m  UP's  executive  offices  and  he 
was  assigned  to  the  news  service's  Washing- 
ton Bureau. 

With  UP.  Mr  Lawrence  covered  his  first 
Presidential  election  campaign.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  Wendell  Wlllkie  entourage  dur- 
ing WiUkles  unsuccessful  bid  to  unseat  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt. 

It  was  in  pursuit  of  candidate  Willkle  that 
Mr  Lawrence  caught  the  attention  of  the 
New  York  Time.s  Washington  Bureau  Chief, 
Arthur  Krock.  who  hired  him  away  from  UP. 

Mr.  KriDck  said  Mr.  Lawrence  phoned  the 
Times  Bureau  Chiefs  home  one  night,  seek- 
ing Wlllkie,  When  Mr  Krock  expressed  reluc- 
tance at  drawing  Willkle  out  of  a  group  at 
the  party  to  come  to  the  phone,  Mr,  Lawrence 
used  characteristically  blunt  language  in 
demanding  that  Wlllkie  be  put  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  Krock  com.plied.  In  his  b<x>k.  Mr.  Law- 
rence says  he  assumed  that  It  was  a  butler 
or  other  servant  who  had  answ-ered  the  phone 
In  Mr  Krock's  home, 

Mr,  Krock,  admiring  Mr,  Lawrence's  per- 
slstance.  hired  him  in  1941.  He  said  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  exhibited.  "One  of  the  worst 
examples  of  bad  manners  and  one  of  the 
fines:  examples  of  Intensively  determined 
rep<5rtlng  I  had  ever  encountered  up  to  that 
time  ' 

Mr.  Lawrence  covered  the  White  House 
under  President  Roosevelt  and.  when  World 
War  II  broke  out,  the  Times  sent  him  to 
Moscow  as  a  correspondent. 

While  there,  Mr,  Lawrence  covered  the  war 
on  the  Eastern  Front.  He  witnessed  the  lib- 
eration of  the  German  concentration  camp 
at  Maldanek,  near  Lublin  and  described  it 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  as  a 
■River  Rouge  of  death,"  because  It  reminded 
him  of  the  highly-mechanized  Ford  plant 
near  Detroit.  The  report,  the  first  American 
eye-witness  account  of  the  barbaric  victim- 
ization of  Innocent  civilians  by  the  Ger- 
mans, drew  expressions  of  disbelief  In  the 
United  States  when  it  was  published.  As 
with  most  of  his  other  stories  which  aroused 
controversy,  Mr,  LawTence  was  subsequently 
proved  to  be  correct. 

When  the  war  In  Europe  ended,  Mr.  Law- 
rence covered  the  war  in  the  Pacific  for  the 
Times.  He  reported  on  the  bloody  battle  for 
Okinawa  and,  after  Japan  fell,  was  among 
the  firs*  group  of  Jourr.allsts  to  witness  the 
deva.station  created  by  the  American  Atomic 
bomb  at  Nagasaki. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  assigned  for  a  time  to  the 
United  Nations.  Then  he  went  overseas  where 
he  reported  on  the  Communists  consolidation 
of  power  in  the  Balkans  and  Poland  and 
on  the  Greek  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Lawrence  went  to  Korea  when  the  war 
there  broke  out.  narrowly  escaping  deafh 
twice.  With  Edward  R.  Morrow.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  supposed  to  Join  some  other  corre.spond- 
ents  in  a  Jeep  ride  toward  the  front  line.  At 
the  last  minute  Mr.  Murrow  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence decided  against  going.  The  jeep  was 
destroyed  by  the  North  Koreans  and  the 
other  newsmen  were  killed.  On  another  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr,  Murrow  were 
captured  by  a  unit  of  nervou.s  Marines.  The 
pair  did  not  know  the  pa.-;s-word.  But  Mr. 
Murrow  was  recognized  by  the  Marines'  com- 
mander. Mr.  Lawrence  said  later  that  he 
felt  the  Marines  were  capable  of  opening  fire 
because  they  did  not  know  the  password. 

Althotigh  he  covered  many  foreign  as- 
signments. Mr.  Lawrence's  greatest  love  was 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  the  American  po- 
litical scene. 

He  covered  the  Presidential  elections  of 
1940.  1948,   1952,    1956.   1960.   1964,   1968   and 


was  working  on  his  eighth  Presidential  elec- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death, 

Mr.  LawTence  got  his  start  In  broadcasting 
by  serving  as  the  election  night  anchorman 
for  the  New  York  Times  radio  station 
WQXR,  in  1948.  He  recalled  that  the  radio 
assignment  was  proposed  to  him  as  "an  easy 
job"  because  New  York  Gov,  Thomas  E 
Dewey  was  expected  to  win  in  an  early  land- 
slide over  President  Harry  S,  Truman,  Mr. 
LawTence,  who  said  he  had  expected  to  sign 
off  with  Dewy  the  winner  at  11  P.M.  on 
election  night,  finally  stopped  talking  at  11 
A.M.  on  Wednesday  morning  after  Dewey 
had  conceded. 

Mr.  Lawrence  scored  impressive  "beats"  by 
being  the  first  to  report  the  names  of  almost 
all  of  the  men  President-elect  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy appointed  to  his  cabinet.  Included 
among  those  was  the  designation  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  to  be  Attorney-General.  After 
the  story  appeared,  the  New  York  Times  ran 
an  editorial  suggesting  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  the  victim  of  a  "trial  balloon."  Again, 
events  proved  him  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Lawrence  left  the  Times  to  Join  ABC 
News  in  1961.  He  was  mulling  an  offer  from 
ABC's  James  C.  Hagerty,  who  was  then  the 
President  of  ABC  News,  when  he  received  a 
telephone  call  from  President  Kennedy  who 
advised  him,  "go  ahead  and  take  It." 

Mr.  LawTence  did.  He  served  as  the  net- 
work's White  House  correspondent  from  1961 
until    1965. 

In  those  days  of  black-and-white  tele- 
vision, on-camera  personnel  wore  blue  shirts. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  first  batch  of  television  blue 
shirts  were  purchased  for  him  by  the  wife 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  offered 
to  shop  for  Mr.  Lawrence  because  she  was 
going  shopping  for  the  Chief  Justice, 

One  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  favorite  stories  con- 
cerned a  former  golfing  partner  of  his  who  be- 
came a  severe  critic  of  television  newsmen. 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

At  a  governor's  conference.  Mr.  Agnew  lost 
his  voice  before  he  was  scjieduled  to  make  a 
speech.  Mr.  Lawrence  sprayed  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's throat  with  a  medicine  he  carried 
for  his  own  throat  when  it  became  sore. 

Some  months  later.  Mr.  Agnew  leveled  his 
first  charges  against  broadcast  Journalists, 
singling  out  Mr.  Lawrence — although  not  by 
name — for  criticism. 

On  still  another  occasion.  Mr,  Agnew  saw 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  said,  "Well,  hello,  Dr, 
Lawrence,  you  haven't  been  over  to  treat  my 
throat  lately." 

Mr.  Lawrence  responded,  "No,  Mr.  'Vice 
President.  Ever  since  'that  Des  Moines  speech, 
the  Secret  Service  won't  let  me  anywhere 
near  your  throat." 

Mr.  LawTence  had  been  suffering  from  pul- 
monary edema  for  some  time.  He  had  to  be 
hospitalized  for  the  ailment  during  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in  Miami  Beach  in 
1968.  However,  he  came  back  to  report  on 
the  air  for  ABC  News  during  the  Democratic 
Con\ention  in  Chicago  and  he  was  on  hand 
on  election  night,  providing  analysis  and 
offering  his  unique  Insights  into  the  voting. 

He  was  featured  prominently  In  television 
coverage  of  the  1970  off-year  elections  and 
he  had  begun  his  reports  on  the  1972  cam- 
paign. 

In  1965,  ABC  News  named  Mr.  Lawrence  its 
Political  Editor,  a  title  he  held  until  1968, 
when  he  became  National  Affairs  Editor, 

Interpreting  broadly  his  mandate  as  Na- 
tional Affairs  Editor,  Mr.  Lawrence  covered 
sports  as  well  as  politics.  He  reported  on  the 
World  Series  and  on  thoroughbred  racing's 
Triple  Crown.  When  he  failed  to  predict  cor- 
rectly the  outcome  of  the  three  races  in  the 
Triple  Crown — the  Kentucky  Derby,  the 
Preakness  and  the  Belmont  Stakes — he  told 
friends  he  was  going  back  to  covering  poll- 
tics  because  it  was  easier  to  forecast  what  a 
politician  would  do  than  it  was  to  project  the 
actions  of  a  horse. 

One  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  annual  delights  was 
acting  as  moderator  of  the  ABC  News  Cor- 
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respondents  Tour.  The  Tour,  in  which  a 
group  of  correspondents  travel  throughout 
the  country,  speaking  before  live  audiences 
and  answering  their  questions,  furnished 
Mr.  Lawrence  with  ample  opportunities  to 
exercise  his  quick  wit  and  to  unllmber  the 
opinions  he  kept  to  himself  during  his  broad- 
casts. 

Wielding  an  unforgiving  stopwatch,  Mr. 
Lawrence  kept  his  colleague's  remarks  brief 
and  ventured  a  bit  of  instant  analysis  fol- 
lowing most  of  their  answers  to  audience 
questions.  He  enjoyed  the  reactions  of  the 
audience  and  said  he  found  their  questions 
to  be  good  guides  to  what  concerned  Amer- 
icans. 

In  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  forth- 
coming book,  his  New  York  Times  colleague 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury  called  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"The  toughest,  fastest,  best  reporter  since 
"The  Front  Page.'  " 

And  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  on  a  rival 
network,  once  said:  "I  find  Bill  Lawrence  Is 
probably  the  most  effective,  consistently  ef- 
fective, down-the-mlddle  reporter  we  have 
on  the  air  today." 

Among  other  survivors  are  a  son,  William, 
and  a  daughter. 


CAMPAIGN  PROMISES  AND  ACTUAL 
PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
glaring  differences  between  President 
Nixon's  1968  campaign  promises  on  the 
Federal  budget  and  his  actual  perform- 
ance are  very  clearly  pointed  out  in  a 
column  written  by  Mr.  Leland  DuVall 
and  published  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
of  February  20,  1972. 

Mr.  DuVall  reviews  Mr.  Nixon's  cam- 
paign statements,  including  his  criticism 
of  the  pre\1oiLs  administration  for  failing 
"to  keep  Federal  spending  within  Fed- 
eral means,"  and  his  pledge  for  "a  new 
administration  committed  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  responsibility."  In  light  of  the 
record  of  the  Nixon  administration,  these 
statements  certainly  have  a  hollow  ring. 

As  Mr.  DuVall  points  out : 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  Inherited  a  balanced 
budget,  is  in  the  process  of  topping  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson deficit  in  a  mere  two  years. 

Mr.  DuVall  has  performed  an  impor- 
tant service  in  reviewing  President 
Nixon's  glowing  promises  and  liis  con- 
trasting dismal  record.  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Feb,  20,  1972] 

NixoN  Should  Burn  PoLmcAL  Speeches 
From  the  Last  Race 

(By  Leland  DuValU 

In  the  American  political  system,  there 
may  be  something  inherently  unfair  in  the 
practice  of  resurrecting  the  campaign  rhet- 
oric of  a  candidate  and  reprinting  the  prom- 
ises (and  his  criticism  of  his  predecessors) 
after  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  keep  his 
pledges.  Campaign  speeches  usually  are  as 
perishable  as  a  truckload  of  strawberries — 
or  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  Republican  Party  should  have  under- 
stood this  cardinal  rule  back  In  1968  when 
Richard  M.  Nixon  was  a  candidate.  They  did 
not.  Instead,  they  preserved  the  key  seg- 
ments of  his  political  speeches  for  publica- 
tion In  a  two-volume  set  called  "Nixon 
Speaks  Out"  and  "Nixon  on  the  Issues." 
There  Is  no  easily  avallafble  record  showing 
Who  came  up  with  the  brilliant  idea;  there- 


fore. It  would  be  dlfBcult  to  determine  what 
happened  to  him  after  the  campaign.  No  one 
should  be  surprised  if  it  developed  that  he 
was  named  to  a  lowly  Job  in  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  assigned  to  a  district  in  the 
Bad  Lands  of  the  Dakotas. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  the  pub- 
lication of  the  books  was  not  such  a  good 
Idea.  It  provides  a  ready  reference  to  what 
Mr.  Nixon  said  in  the  fall  of  1968  and  offers 
an  opportunity  to  snooping  Journalists  who 
may  wonder  how  well  the  performance 
matched  the  promises. 

Consider  this  little  gem: 
"Why  are  prices  rising  feister  than  they 
have  In  a  generation?  Why  is  the  American 
dollar  viewed  with  greater  suspicion  In  the 
central  banks  of  Europe  than  it  has  been 
for  a  century?  Why  has  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  worker  not  risen  a 
dime  In  two  years?  The  answer  is  one  and 
the  same:  Because,  for  five  years,  this  ad- 
ministration (Johnson's)  has  refused  to  keep 
federal  spending  within  federal  meaixs.  We 
need  more  economy  in  government  and  less 
government  in  the  economy. 

"The  total  deficit  run  up  in  the  Johnson 
years  will  amount  to  more  than  $55  billion. 
This  massive  deficit  has  -wTacked  and  dls- 
Icx^ted  the  economy;  the  massive  deficit  has 
plunged  the  free  world  monetary  system  Into 
a  profound  crisis  of  credibility. 

"The  economy  cannot  afford  four  more 
years  of  abuse  from  Irre.sjxinslble  fed?ral 
managers  without  suffering  grave,  and  per- 
haps permanent,  damage.  The  damage  done 
thus  far  can  and  must  be  repaired  by  a  new 
administration  comnUtted  to  the  economics 
of  responsibility."  (And  so  on  far  into  the 
evening,  i 

The  obvious  error  here  (In  addition  to  the 
actual  publication  of  the  statement  in  a 
form  that  could  be  easily  preserved)  was  the 
mention  of  a  figure.  Only  generalized  poini- 
cai  statements  are  safe. 

As  things  turned  out.  the  $55  billion  def- 
icit mentioned  In  the  speech  was  exag- 
gerated. Calculated  on  a  unified  basis — 
which  Is  the  one  Mr.  Nixon  u.sed  before  he 
switched  to  the  "full  employment"  budget — 
the  combined  deficit  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  comes  out  to  about 
$53.8  billion. 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  inherited  a  balanced  budg- 
et. IS  In  the  process  of  topping  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  deficit  in  a  mere  two  years.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  the  unified  Johnson  budget 
for  fiscal  1969  showed  a  surplus  of  $3.2  billion 
(after  revisions)  and  the  proposals  for  the 
following  year  also  produced  a  .small  sur- 
plus. This  splash  of  black  ink  was  loet  in 
Mr.  Nixon's  first  year  and  the  deficit  came  to 
$2.8  billion.  In  1971.  a  period  for  which  Mr. 
Nixon  had  full  responsibility,  the  deficit  hit 
$23  billion  and  the  ciurent  budget  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  In  the  red  by  $38  8  billion.  iTlie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  holding 
to  the  $38.8  billion,  despite  evidence  Indicat- 
ing that  the  new  debt  may  be  significantly 
larger,  i 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  federal  budget 
may  be  the  world's  most  complex  document, 
no  one  should  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  interpreted  in  many  ways.  The 
"unified"  budget,  which  Is  the  one  that  has 
been  used  more  often  in  recent  years,  usu- 
ally shows  smaller  deficits  than  appear  when 
other  methods  of  calculation  axe  used. 

The  "total"  budget  may  be  the  most  re- 
vealing of  the  lot.  since  It  embraces  Items 
that  are  not  even  found  In  the  unified  budg- 
et— both  on  the  receipts  and  the  exjjendl- 
tures  side.  When  comparisons  are  made  here, 
Mr.  Nixon  comes  off  a  poor  second  to  the 
Johnson  administration. 

The  total  budget  for  the  five  years  of  the 
Johnson  administration  ran  up  a  net  deficit 
of  $36.1  billion,  of  which  $25  2  billion  was 
posted  In  fiscal  1968  when  matters  got  out  of 
hand.  The  following  year,  the  total  budget 
produced  a  surplus  of  $3.2  billion.  In  all,  the 


deficits  added  up  to  $39.3  billion  but  the  one 
year  surplus  reduced  the  red  Ink. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  given  Utile  indication  that 
he  will  be  able  to  reverse  the  expanding  dif- 
ference between  receipts  and  expenditures. 
lu  1970,  his  total  budget  was  in  the  red  by 
$2.8  billion  (after  promising  a  small  surplus) 
and  in  fiscal  1971  the  deficit  was  $23  billion. 

In  tlie  current  fiscal  year,  the  total  budget 
Is  expected  t-o  show  a  whopping  $38.8  billion 
deficit — and  the  figure  may  grow. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  after  all  the  talk 
about  a  "massive  deficit"  that  "wracked  and 
disUxiated"  the  economy  and  "plunged  the 
free  world  mc^netary  system  into  a  profound 
crisis  of  credibility." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Nixon  fell  back 
to  the  "full  employment"  budget  last  year 
in  the  process  of  explaining  why  it  was  nec- 
essary to  spend  more  than  was  being  re- 
ceived. He  revived  an  old  argument — which 
had  been  scorned  by  Republicans  Ui  earlier 
years — and  contended  that  deficit  spending 
was  not  Inflationary  laiid.  therefore,  was  not 
harmful  to  the  economy)  so  long  as  the  ex- 
penditures did  not  exceed  the  amount  the 
government  \^ould  have  collected  if  the 
economy  had  been  running  at  somewhere 
around  90  per  cent  of  capacity  and  if  the 
unemployment  rate  had  been  no  higher  than 
4  per  cent.  If  we  accept  this  premise.  Mr. 
Nixon  still  Is  in  trouble,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  got  off  the  hocik  in  fiscal  1971  with  his 
high-employment  logic.  Even  wlille  the  uni- 
fied budget  was  showing  a  deficit  of  $21,9 
billion  and  the  total  budget  was  in  the  red 
by  $23  3  billion,  the  Nixon  experts  still  cal- 
culated that  the  full-employment  budget  was 
lu  the  black  by  $4,2  billion. 

.At  that  point,  matters  got  out  of  hand 
again  and  fiscal  1972  is  producing  a  JlO-5 
billion  deficit  In  the  full-employment  budg- 
et. To  make  matters  worse,  the  proposed 
1973  budget  will  raise  that  figure  to  $10.9 
billion — which  means  that  another  rabbit 
hole  has  been  closed. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  full-em- 
ployment yardstick  applied  to  the  Johnson 
years  shows  a  net  deficit  of  $6  2  billion  or 
somewhat  less  than  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  ijroduclng  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

There  are  two  possible  solutions  to  the 
Nixon  dilemma:  Find  a  new  way  to  calcu- 
late the  deficits  in  the  federal  budget  or 
burn  the  records  of  the  1968  campaign,  mak- 
ing certain  that  every  surviving  copy  of  the 
two-volume  set  is  on  the  bonfire. 


OPIC  AND  ANACONDA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre,sident,  during  the 
debate  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill,  questions  were  asked  concerning  the 
status  of  the  Chilean  expropriation,';  as 
they  involved  the  Oversea?  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  .M  that  time  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  OPIC 
President  Brad  Mills  outlining  the  situa- 
tion concerning  the  Anaconda  Co. 

Today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  John  B, 
M.  Place,  president  of  the  Anaconda  Co., 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
eai-lier  letter  from  President  Mills,  of 
OPIC,  also  reinserted,  so  that  Senators 
will  have  in  one  cont/ext  the  positions  of 
both  parties  to  a  dispute  which  may  soon 
be  .submitted  to  arbitration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Feuhvary  2,  1972 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 

U.S.  Srnalc. 
Washinntnn.  D  C 

David  M  Ahshlre.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations  for  the  State  I5e- 
partment,  has  asked  us,  by  forwarding  a  copy 
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,is  letter  to  you,  to  comment  further  on 
current  Chilean  situation  and  In  partic- 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
tlon's  expropriation  Insurance  coverage 
vestments  of  -Anaconda  Company  In  the 
an  copper  mining  Industry.  Since  your 
tltuent,  Mr.  George  T.  Wright,  on  whose 
If   Mr.   .^bshlre   wrote   you,   Is   a   stock- 
ier in  Anaconda,  I  can  understand  his 
em. 

1971  a  number  of  Investments  of  U.S. 
panies  in  Chile  were  taken  over  by  the 
4ean  Government    OPIC  Is  making  every 
;  to  help  Its  insured  investors  to  work 
equitable  settlements  where  possible, 
ith  respect  to  Anaconda,  the  Agency  for 
rnatlonal    Development    (OPICs   prede- 
7JT  agency)  Issued  three  contracts  In  1967 
iding   for   Insurance   against   expropria- 
of  certain  new  investments  by  .Anaconda 
its  subsidiaries  In  the  Chuqulcamata,  El 
and  Exotica  copper  mines  in  Chile. 
Chuqulcamata  contract  and  the  El  Sal- 
contract  were  issued  with  respect   to 
ty  investments  In  the  total  amount  of 
oxlmately   $160  million.  The  maximum 
f  rage  under  the  contracts  totalled  approx- 
$235  million. 
r   the  first  two   years   of   the   contracts 
contract    years    ending    December    28, 
and  December  28,  1969)    Anaconda,  as 
permitted  under  the  contracts,  elected 
id-by"  coverage  rather  than  electing  to 
the    much    higher    premium    for    "cur- 
coverage.  The  effect  of  stand-by  cov- 
was  that  there  was  no  Insurance  pro- 
on  In  force  against  events  such  as  ex- 
nation    occurring    during    the    contract 
in  question.  In  1969  Anaconda  agreed 
U  Its  entire  Interest  in  Chuqulcamata 
El  Salvador  to  the  Government  of  Chile. 
majority    equity    Interest     i51")     was 
isferred  immediately,  and  the  remaining 
equity  interest  was  agreed  to  be  trans- 
d  between  1973  and  1981,  at  a  time  to 
losen  by  the  Government  of  Chile.  Ana- 
a  has  stated  that  it  agreed  to  the  sale, 
e  insistence  of  the  Government  of  Chile. 
der  to  avoid  expropriation  of  Its  entire 
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T!je  Agency  for  International  Development 
ed  Anaconda  in  1969  that  it  considered 
no  coverage  continued  under  the  con- 
AID  emphasized  that  If  the  sale  was 
expropriatory.  It  was  not  covered  be- 
coverage  had  not  been  kept  on  cur- 
status;    and  that  If  It  were  voluntary, 
ransformatlon  of  the  mining  enterprises 
private    U.S.    control    to    government- 
•oUed  companies  withour  prior  AID  con- 
contravened  the  terms  of  Insurance  cov- 


:mpanla  Minera  Exotica  S.A.  was  not  af- 
d  by  the  1969  sale  transaction,  and  there 
us  no  dispute  as  to  the  Insurance  cov- 

for  Anaconda's  equity  Investments  In 
ca,  of  approximately  $11  million.  There 

.■ever,  a  dispute  with  respect  to  approxi- 

y    $11    million    of   additional    coverage 
such   contract   relating   to  debt.   The 

coverage    was   with   respect    to   a   loan 

.Ajnaconda  to  Exotica.  In  1970  the  insured 

was  paid  and  a  new  loan  was  obtalt.ed 

a  bank,  with  Anaconda  becoming  con- 
ntly  liable  as  guarantor.  This  was  done 
>ut  notice  to  AID.  It  Is  OPICs  position 
under  the  terms  of  the  liuurance  con- 

thls  resulted  in  a  termination  of  cov- 
,  and  that  the  Insurance  coverage  does 
ixtend  to  Anaconda's  contingent  llabll- 

a  guarantor  of  the  bank  loan. 

:ontroversles  arising  out  of  the  contracts 

laranty  are  not  settled  by  negotiation, 

ontract  terms  provide  for  binding  arbi- 

in  accordance  with  the  then  prevail- 

les  of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
>n, 

the   24   years   these   investment   insur- 

programs    have    operated,    they    have 

to  mobilize  over  $5  billion  of  private 

.nvestment  in  lesser  developed  countries 

Id  the  world.  A  little  over  .$4  million  has 


l>n 

)Ul 


been  paid  out  In  claims  to  date.  OFIC  insur- 
ance contract  obligations  are  backed  by  the 

full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  by  substantial  OPIC  re- 
sources. While  the  situation  In  Chile  faces 
OPIC  with  the  prospect  of  sizeable  insurance 
claims,  OPIC  has  approximately  $100  million 
lu  reserves  and  retained  earnings  currently 
available  to  cover  insurance  claims  without 
Congressional  appropriation  action. 

I  hope  this  detailed  explanation  will  be 
of  aissistance  to  your  constituent.  If  we  can 
be  of  any  further  help,  please  feel  free  to 
call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

[s]  Bradfoed  Mills, 
I  Bradford  Mills 

The  Anaconda  Co., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  February  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K  jAvrrs. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waishington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  would  like  to  give 
you  Anaconda's  side  of  its  dispute  with 
OPIC.  so  that  the  record  is  complete.  OPICs 
position  IS  set  out  in  Its  President's  letter 
to  you  of  February  2,  1972,  which  is  reprinted 
m  the  Congressional  Record  for  February  3, 
1972. 

On  February  10,  Anaconda  and  a  subsidi- 
ary filed  claims  with  OPIC  in  the  total 
amount  of  $171,383,000,  under  three  con- 
tracts of  guaranty. 

Of  this  amount  there  is  no  present  dis- 
pute as  to  contract  coverage  for  $11,890,000, 
representing  Anaconda's  equity  investment 
in  the  Exotica  Company.  The  pr>sslble  dis- 
pute mentioned  by  Mr.  Mills  with  respect  to 
debt  cjverage  ha.s  not  arisen,  since  the  debt 
involved  is  not  in  default  and  Anaconda's 
contingent  liability  under  a  guaranty  has 
not  occurred. 

As  to  the  remaining  claims,  Anaconda 
s'.rongly  disagrees  with  OPICs  position  that 
coverage  was  in  any  manner  impaired  by  the 
1969  transactions  with  Chile.  In  that  year 
Anaconda  transferred  51  ;  of  its  Interests  in 
its  Chuqulcamata  and  Salvador  properties 
to  the  Chilean  Cvipper  Corporation,  with  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  US,  State 
Department,  in  order  to  avert  expropriation 
of  its  entire  investments.  Anaconda  does  not 
claim  that  expropriation  occurred  in  1969. 
and  accordingly  the  status  of  coverage  at 
that  time  is,  in  our  view,  irrelevant.  Ana- 
conda is  claiming  that  its  interests  were 
e.xpropriated  on  July  16,  1971,  by  actions  of 
the  Allende  Government,  and  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  recover,  to  the  extent  of  its  covered 
losses,  under  the  contracts  of  guaranty. 
Anaconda  disajfrees  that  the  1969  transac- 
tions contravened  any  express  or  implied 
term  of  the  contracts  with  OPIC.  Counsel 
have  advised  Anaconda  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  po.-iltion  of  OPIC  to  the  contrary 
can  be  sustained.  As  Mr.  Mills  has  noted, 
the  contracts  of  guaranty  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  dispate.-i  by  binding  arbitra- 
tion, and  you  may  be  assured  that  Anaconda 
will  vigorously  advar.ce  its  position  in  the 
appropriate  forum. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  our 
employees,  shareholders,  creditors  and  others 
with  whom  we  have  close  and  productive 
relationships  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
status  of  our  dispute  with  OPIC,  which  Is 
of  great  importance  to  our  company,  I  would, 
therefore,  greatly  appreciate  y^ur  reprinting 
my  letter  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
providing  it  to  any  of  your  interested  con- 
stituents to  whom  Mr.  Mills'  letter  has  been 
sent 

Sincerely. 

John  B  M.  Place, 


UAW  STATEMENT  ON  AZORES  PACT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Auto  Workers  recently  submitted  to  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  state- 
ment on  the  recently  concluded  execu- 
tive agreement  for  the  continued  use  of 
U.S,  bases  in  the  Portuguese  Azores.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  UAW  agrees  with 
my  position  that  this  agreement  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 
The  Senate  took  the  same  position  last 
Friday  -when  it  overwhelmingly  adopted 
my  resolution  (S.  Res,  214)  calling  on 
the  administration  to  submit  the  Azores 
and  Bahrain  agreements  as  treaties. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  UAW  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UAW  Statement  on  Azores 
The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
proved  the  ease  with  which  minor  U.S.  un- 
dertakings are  transformed,  by  the  awful 
logic  of  the  Inevitable  next  step,  Into  major 
commitments.  Such  commitment  has  fre- 
quently been  to  forces  which  represent  the 
absolute  antithesis  of  the  values  of  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  strong  support  for  the  move  to 
have  the  recent  agreement  with  Portugal,  the 
so-called  Azores  Pact,  submitted  as  a  treaty 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  state- 
ment to  your  committee,  tried  to  mlmmlze 
the  significance  of  the  agreement  bv  treat- 
ing each,  element  of  the  new  arrangement  as 
though  it  were  separate  and  unconnected 
to  the  whole.  Tills  is  specious  reasoning.  The 
force  of  the  new  Azores  Pact  lies  precisely 
in  its  nature  as  a  package  deal.  The  continued 
US.  use  of  the  base  has  been  inextricably 
linked  to  the  granting  to  the  Portuguese  of 
very  considerable  aid  and  loans.  This  is  not 
a  simple  formalization  of  an  old  arrange- 
ment. In  the  last  26  years  the  U.S.  has  paid 
Portugal  no  rent  for  the  use  of  the  base, 
total  Ex-Im  loans  to  Portugal  amounted  to 
under  $50  million  and  even  the  military  aid 
provided  in  significant  amounts  until"  the 
mid-sixtles  totaled  less  than  $350  million 
Against  that  record  the  sudden  assignment 
of  assistance  to  the  value  of  over  $400  mil- 
lion Indicates  a  lurch  rather  than  a  slight 
stilft  in  U.S.  policy. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  Portu- 
gal has  no  special  need  for  U.  S.  assistance 
at  this  time.  A  brief  glance  at  the  Portuguese 
budget  indicates  the  dishonesty  of  this  con- 
tention. The  colonial  wars  are  placing  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  load  on  the  overstrained  re- 
sources of  what  remains  an  underdeveloped 
country.  Not  only  has  Portugal's  own  ex- 
penditure on  "defense  and  securltv"  risen 
by  well  over  lO",  per  annum  since  1965.  but 
there  has  also  been  a  sharp  rise  In  militarv 
expenditures  by  the  colonial  territories  From 
1957  to  1970  the  military  allocation  in  the 
Angolan  budget  more  than  doubled.  The 
strength  and  determination  of  the  liberation 
movements  In  Angola,  Guinea-Bissau  and 
Mozambique  have  brought  them  significant 
victories — the  Portuguese  are  having  to  In- 
tensify their  battle  to  maintain  their  Empire 
intact.  In  this  situation  U.  S.  aid  of  any  kind 
cements  us  Into  an  alliance  against  the  just 
struggle  for  freedom  and  self-determination 
being  fought  by  the  Africans  against  their 
Portuguese  overlords. 

U.  S.  aid  is  particularly  Important  at  this 
juncture  because  Portugal  cannot  rely  on  the 
loyalty  of  her  own  people  to  help  carry  her 
through  this  difficult  time.  The  long  "years 
of  political  dictatorship  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation have  brought  the  people  of  Por- 
tugal themselves  to  the  brink  of  rebellion. 
The  Portuguese  people  have  the  lowest  aver- 
age income  per  head  In  Europe;  there  Is  no 
democracy  Inside  Portugal — It  Is  a  one  party 
state    In    which    workers   do    not    have    the 
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right  e\eii  to  organize  free  trade  unions;  it 
Is  a  state  in  which  collective  bargaining  and 
the  right  to  strike  are  proscribed  and  all 
opposition  is  closely  scrutinized  by  a  vicious 
police  apparatus.  Recent  months  have  seen 
the  arrest  and  torture  of  many  trade  union, 
student  and  other  leaders  inside  Portugal 
itself.  Thousands  of  young  men  have  fled 
Portugal  rather  than  serve  in  the  colonial 
wars,  "and  an  estimated  two  million  people, 
maiiilv  men,  have  illegally  sought  new  work 
and  homes  in  Europe  in  the  last  ten  years, 
driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  harsh 
conditions  of  existence. 

I.i  sum  therefore  it  seems  to  us  the  Azores 
Pact  moves  into  a  new  area  of  open  commit- 
ment to  the  Portuguese,  that  this  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance  affecting  no  only 
U.  S.  relations  with  Portugal,  but  U.  S.  rela- 
tions with  the  whole  of  Independent  Africa, 
where  the  abhorrence  of  colonialism  and  ra- 
cism is  an  alive  and  central  Issue.  If  the  pact 
is  allowed  to  continue  In  force  It  must  In- 
evitably be  seen  as  declaration  to  the  world 
that  the  U.  S.  government  has  again  taken 
the  side  of  repression  against  the  struggle 
of  millions  of  people  for  their  freedom  and 
independence. 


LATVIANS   MAINTAIN   NATIONAL 
IDENTITY   AND   CULTURE 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
by  Bernard  Gwertzman.  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  27,  1972. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  heroic  efforts  made 
by  the  Latvians  to  maintain  their  na- 
tional identity  and  culture. 

Despite  the  strenuous  endeavors  of  the 
Sonet  Union  to  "R'ussify"  Latvia,  the 
Latvians  continue  their  resistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Latvian    Protest    Held    Authenic — Letter 

Circulated  in  Europe  Charges  "Russifi- 

CATION" 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Washington. — A  letter  attributed  to  17 
Latvian  Communists,  complaining  about 
what  they  say  are  efforts  by  Moscow  to  "Rus- 
sify "  their  Baltic  republic,  has  been  sent  to 
several   foreign  Communist  parties. 

A  copy  of  the  letter,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Western  Europe,  was  made  avail- 
able recently  to  The  New  York  Times  by  Lat- 
vian emigres  here.  United  States  Govern- 
ment analysts  who  have  studied  It  say  they 
believe  it  Is  authentic  and  consistent  with 
what  was  already  known  of  the  nationalistic 
tendencies  still  prevalent  In  Latvia,  which 
was  forcibly  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1940. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  already  broadcast 
the  full  text  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  letter  is  not  signed,  but  In  the  body 
of  the  document  the  17  say:  "We  are  Com- 
munists and  most  of  us  have  been  such  for 
25-35  years  and  more.  We  wish  only  well  to 
socialism,  Marxism-Leninism  and  mankind." 

They  declare,  "We  cannot  sign  this  letter," 
but  do  not  say  why. 

RUSSIAN     CHAUVINISIM     CHARGED 

The  chief  complaint  In  the  5,000-word 
document  Is  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  prac- 
ticing "Great  Russian  chauvinism"  and  are 
seeking  to  force  the  smaller  Soviet  ethnic 
groups,  such  as  the  Latvians,  to  assimilate 
with  the  Russians. 

Although  an  effort  was  made  to  redress 
ethnic  problems  after  Stalin's  death,  the  let- 
ter says,  current  policy  Is  to  transfer  as  many 
Russians,  Byelorussians  and  Ukrainians — all 


Slavs — to  Latvia  and  the  other  Baltic  repub- 
lics of  Estonia  and  Lithuania. 

The  letter  criticizes  the  creation  of  new 
industrial  sites  in  Latvia  and  the  Influx  of 
non-Latvian  workers.  It  points  out  that  the 
republic  now  has  "a  number  of  large  enter- 
prises where  there  are  almost  no  Latvians 
among  the  workers,  engineering-technical 
personnel,  and  directors." 

"There  are  also  those  where  most  of  the 
workers  are  Latvians  but  none  of  the  execu- 
tives understands  Latvian,"  it  asserts.  "There 
are  entire  institutions  where  there  are  very- 
few  Latvians.  The  apparatus  of  the  Ministry 
of  Interior  In  Riga,  for  example,  has  1,500 
employes,  but  only  300  of  them  are  Latvians." 

The  Interior  Ministry  supervises  the  police 
force. 

The  letter  says  that  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  doctors  do  not  speak  Latvian  "and  be- 
cause of  this  often  makes  crude  mistakes 
in  diagnosing  Illnesses  and  prescribing  treat- 
ment," 

"JUST  indignation"  cited 

"All  this  calls  forth  Just  Indignation  in 
the  local  population,"  It  declares. 

The  letter  maintains  that  priority  Is  given 
to  "the  progressive  Russlflcation"  of  all  life 
in  Latvia,  .ind  the  assimilation  of  the  Lat- 
vians," ■« 

There  are  now  about  2.4  million  people  In 
Latvia,  of  whom  only  about  57  per  cent  are 
ethnically  Latvian,  a  drop  of  5  per  cent  in 
the  last  decade.  Russians  make  up  30  per 
cent  of  the  population,  a  3  f>er  cent  increase. 
Poles.  Lithuanians.  Byelorussians,  Jews  and 
Ukrainians  maJce  up  the  remaining  13  per 
cent. 

The  decrease  In  the  percentage  of  Latvians 
living  In  Latvia  has  been  due  not  only  to  the 
Influx  of  non-Latvians,  but  also  to  the  excep- 
tionally low  birth  rate  in  the  republic,  com- 
bined with  an  aging  Lavlan  population. 

For  Instance,  In  1969,  Latvia  recorded  a 
birth  rate  of  only  14  per  thousand,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  any  republic  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  death  rate  was  HI  per  thousand, 
the  second  highest  after  Estonia.  Tills  means 
that  Its  natural  Increase  (birth  r&te  minus 
death  rate)  was  only  2.9  per  thousand,  also 
the  smallest  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  natural 
Increase  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  whole  In 
1069  was  8.9  per  thousand. 

RUSSIAN   BROADCASTS   NOTED 

The  letter  states  that  although  Latvians 
still  are  In  the  majority,  two-thirds  of  the 
radio  and  television  broadcasts  are  In  Russian. 
Latvian  writers  have  more  difficulty  getting 
their  works  published  than  Russians,  It  says, 
and  "In  all  republic,  city,  and  district  or- 
ganizations, in  most  local  organizations  and 
in  all  enterprises,  business  is  conducpd  In 
Riis?1an." 

"If  there  Is  a  single  Russian  In  an  organi- 
zation, he  will  demand  that  the  meeting  be 
conducted  In  Ru.sslan,  and  his  demand  will 
be  satisfied,"  the  letter  goes  on.  "If  this  is  not 
done,  then  the  collective  Is  accused  of  na- 
tionalism." 

The  letter  specifically  decries  the  "loud 
preaching"  of  mixed  marriages  In  the  repub- 
lic and  says  that  Latvian  language  theater 
groups  must  produce  Russian  plays  but  that 
Russian  language  groups  rarely  have  Latvian 
ones. 

The  letter  was  received  by  the  Communist 
parties  of  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Prance,  Aus- 
tria and  Spain  among  others.  It  calls  on 
them  to  use  their  Influence  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers to  Improve  the  state  of  the  Latvian  and 
other  ethnic  groups. 


PAN  AM'S  HALABY  ON  CHINA 
TRADE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 27.  1971,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington   (Mr.   Macnuson^   chairman   of 


the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  2754.  the  Export  E.xpan.'-ion 
Act  of  1971.  The  bill  is  de.sigiied  to  be 
a  comprehensive  program  to  stimulate 
American  exports  by  providing  new  in- 
centives and  service  to  current  and  po- 
tential exporters.  In  my  opening  state- 
ment during  our  January  hearings  on 
the  proix).sed  legislation  I  said : 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  consider 
this  legislation  a  workmij  paper  which  may 
be  amended  as  new  ideas  and  programs  are 
proposed. 

Therefore,  it  was  witli  great  interest 
that  I  read  a  recent  article  on  trade  with 
China,  written  by  my  good  friend  N.tjeeb 
E.  Halaby,  chairman  and  chie'  e.xeculive 
officer  of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
The  article  entitled  "Hard  Sell  Won't 
Work  in  Cliina,  '  was  publi.'^hed  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  24.  1971. 
The  article  provides,  m  my  opinion,  in- 
formation of  value  to  Americans  who  are 
interested  in  visiting  or  domg  business 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Point  ok  View  :   Hard  Sell  Won't  Work  in 

CiU.VA 

<By  NajeebE.  Halaby) 

As  a  new  era  in  Slno-Amerlcan  relations 
dawns,  the  United  States  buslnesbman  who 
hopes  to  trade  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  must  bear  in  mind  that  Peking  is 
not  Just  another  version  of  Main  Street  wtlh 
pagodas.  There  are  considerable  differences 
In  the  history,  culture  and  perspective  of  the 
two  societies:  the  traveler  or  trader,  on  ei- 
ther side,  who  does  not  recognize  and  un- 
derstand these  differences  will  be  severely 
handicapped. 

The  Western  businessman  must  consider 
that  China  does  not  view  her  commercial 
affairs  as  distinct  and  separate  from  her 
broader  interests.  And  those  interests.  In 
turn,  have  complex  roots  in  the  past  and 
branch  Into  wide  ramifications  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

China,  first  and  foremost,  has  a  strong 
sen.se  of  pride  that  stems  from  long  survival 
and  many  accomplishments — ranging  from 
the  Invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  com- 
pass to  the  first  Inoculation  for  smallpox 
If  .America  has  the  exuljerance  of  relative 
youth.  China  has  the  patience  of  great  age. 
The  American  who  takes  this  difference  Into 
account  will  curb  his  Impatience  and  not 
come  on  either  too  strong  or  too  fast. 

In  addition  to  her  sense  of  pride,  China 
can  be  characterized  as  a  land  profoundly 
concerned  about  her  security.  Such  concern 
Is  not  unnatural  In  view  of  the  long  history 
of  territorial  incursions  along  her  1 .500-mlle 
border  to  the  west.  The  Great  'Wall  of  China 
stands  today  not  as  a  tourist  attraction  but 
a"?  a  reminder  of  her  historic  concern  for 
keeping  the  intruder  out. 

Perhaps  the  third  primary  characteristic 
of  modern  China  Is  the  uncertainty  about 
the  futtire  She  is  uncertain  about  the  role 
of  Japan  as  a  potential  military  power  In  the 
East,  and  she  is  uncertain  about  how  strong- 
er ties  between,  the  SoMet  Union  and  the 
United  States  will  affect  her 

As  a  result  of  these  concerns  about  the 
past,  present  and  future.  China's  foreign 
trade  policy  Is  now  a  part  of  diplomatic 
strategy.  The  modern-day  trader  must  not 
only  be  a  diplomat  without  portfolio  but  a 
businessman  with  briefcase  packed  "with 
socio-economic  data  on  China.  He  must  real- 
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that   China  Is  relatively   poor,   woefully 

'.fercrowded.  technologically  young  and  agri- 

turally   underdeveloped.   While   her  gross 

tional  product  is  estimated  to  be  only  one- 

of  our  own.   Improved   United   States 

mercUl   ties   with   China   are   Important 

h  for  their  long-term  economic  potential 

their  short-term  political  impact, 
China's  foreign  trade  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
efully    regulated    and    generally    kept    In 
nnce.    The    Chinese    In    their    search    for 
f-sufRclency  do  not  want  long-term  capl- 
loans  r,r  export  credits,  even  for  the  most 
icing  projects, 
\mer;ca  cannot,  of  course,  expect   to  sell 
jch  from  Its  vast  array  of  consunner  goods, 
ny  of  which  are  sim.ply   not   attuned   to 
economic   or   social    or   even   ideological 
idltions  of  China,  While  the  modern  M.10- 
i  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Pepsi  Genera- 
,  China,  nonetheless,  is  stepping  up  im- 
s  in  areas  In  which  American  industry 
rally   excels. 
Unong    these    are    transportation    eqinp- 
it,   notably   locomotives   and   commercial 
raft-  Taere  Is  interest,  too.  In  electronic 
ipment.     especially     telecommunications 
computers — fields  In  which  United  States 
cerns  have  much   to  offer, 
hina    is    also    increasingly    interested    In 
ng   complete    Industrial    plants,    un- 
to  enhance   her   economic    Inde- 
der.ce  and  gam  access  to  the  latest  tech- 
-jgy.   Where  America  might   have  an  ad- 
tage   'n  such  trade.   It   is  still   uncertain. 
■ever,     whether     our     own     Government 
lid  all  jw  United  States  concerns  to  do  this 
d  of  business 
■fhe  embargo  on  United  States  trade  with 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  never  made 
at  deal  of  sense.  The  embargo  wasn  t  a 
It  was  a  sieve,  and  the  exports  of  our 
es  were  pouring  through  It  while  those  of 
lean  companies  were  screened  out  Then, 
the  Am^erlcan  concept   of  what  constl- 
;s  military  strategic  goods  ha,s  always  been 
ily  simplistic    If  American  business  Is  to 
pete   for   the   China   market,   the   United 
ces  Government  should  adopt   one  basic 
no  American  concern  will  be  prohibited 
n  or  impeded  in  doing  any  business  with 
na  that   she  could   readily  do  with   any 
technologically    advanced    country. 
ere  is  no  question  that  the  competition 
be  fierce  and  the  market  is  still  fairly 
II.   Other  nations,  especially  Japan,   are 
er  established  and  know  the  ropes.  The 
ted  States  combes  to  the  Chinese  market- 
re  late  In  the  game  and  under  a  cloud  of 
jicion.  Yet.  If  relations  between  the  two 
ernments  are  normalized  and  American 
Chinese    businessmen    approach    each 
;r    with    understanding,    the    outlook    is 

ul, 
utual     understanding     can     best     grow 
ugh  increased  contact,  China  made  the 
move  with  an  Invitation  to  the  United 
es  Plng-Pong  team  We  have  since  sent  in 
s  of  sc.entists  and  scholars  and  Journal- 
It    does    not    seem    premature    at    this 
for   the   United  States   to  suggest   an 
ange  of  trade  missions  with  the  Peoples 
ibllc  of  China, 

lere  are  no  doubt  many  American  tour- 
too,  who  would  treasure  a  trip  to  China. 
encouraging  them  to  come  would  be  a 
way  for  China  to  earn  more  of  the  for- 
exchange  she  needs  to  finance  imports. 
3wn  company.  Pan  Am,  for  exaniple,  has 
thousands    of    requests    for    tours    and 
and  travel  information  since  the  start 
ing-pong  diplomacy. 

h    sides   approach    this    new   phase    in 
-American   relations   with    caution    and 
rtalnty.  but.  as  a  Chinese  proverb   re- 
is  us:   -'A  march  of  ten  thousand  miles 
s  with  a  single  step,"  It  Is  time  we  took 
first  step  together. 

Halaby  Is  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
officer  of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
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CAREY  HECKMAN,  YOUNGEST 
PARTY  PRECINCT  DIRECTOR  IN 
MARYL.\NT) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is  al- 
ways refresliing  to  see  youriK  people  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. But  it  is  especially  impressive 
when  a  17-year-old  high  school  senior  is 
selected  to  serve  in  the  key  post  of  pre- 
cinct chairman  for  his  party.  Such  is  the 
case  for  Carey  Heckman,  a  student  of 
Walt  Whitman  Hig-h  School  in  Bethesda. 
Md. 

Mr.  Heckman.  who  will  be  18  on  March 
17.  is  the  youn?est  party  precinct  direc- 
tor in  Maryland  and  quite  possibly  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  appointed  to  this 
pivotal  Republican  post  not  only  because 
of  his  youth,  but  becau.se  of  his  previous 
hard  work  for  tne  party  cause.  Carey  has 
already  grappled  m  his  new  job  with 
the  coimtless  problems  of  fundraising, 
and  the  result  was  that  his  area  of  re- 
sponsibility exceeded  its  goal  by  12.7  per- 
cent. Clearly,  he  is  a  yoimg  man  with  a 
bright  political  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Mr.  Politics."  written  by 
Bruce  Levenson  and  Robbie  Wyper,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  March  5.  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Politics:  At  17.  He's  Already  A  Precinct 
Chairm.\n 

(  By  Bruce  Levenson  and  Robbie  Wyper) 

The  Montgomery  County  Republican  party 
has  the  youngest  party  precinct  chairman 
m  Maryland,  and  possibly  the  United  States: 
a  17-year-old  who  supports  President  Nixon 
and  expres-ses  ambitions  of  becoming  a  U.S. 
senator. 

Carey  Heckman.  a  senior  at  Walt  Whitman 
High  School  in  Bethesda.  dismisses  student 
government  as  •'Mickey  Mouse."  devoting  his 
time  Instead  to  local  and  national  GOP 
politics. 

He  feels  that  students  are  apathetic  and 
their  government  seldom  is  effective. 

I>ast  fall  the  chairman  of  the  organization 
committee  of  the  Montgomery  County  Re- 
publican Central  Committee.  Barbara  Eisele, 
asked  Heckman  to  fill  the  vacant  precinct 
chairmanship  in  the  Kenwood  area  of  Be- 
thesda. 

Heckman,  who  will  be  18  on  March  17.  said 
he  was  "shocked"  but  quickly  accepted  the 
position. 

Mrs.  Eisele  explained  that  two  factors  were 
involved  in  the  selection  of  Heckman.  "We 
are  anxious  to  involve  young  people  in  the 
partv,  and  Carey,  being  an  Intelligent  and 
capable  y:iung  man.  was  a  likely  choice." 

Both  Democratic  and  Republic  National 
committees  said  they  did  not  know  of  any 
younger  precinct  chairman  in  the  country. 
However,  they  added  there  is  a  possibility 
that  17-year-olds  may  hold  other  partv  posi- 
tions. 

As  precinct  chairman,  Heckman's  main  re- 
sponsibilities are  fund-raLslng  and  "making 
sure  people  come  out  to  vote  in  the  primaries 
and  then,  during  the  general  elections,  mak- 
ing sure  they  vote  the  right  way." 

The  first  test  of  his  abilities  in  his  new 
Job  came  during  the  party's  fund-raising 
drive  last  fall.  The  rasults  were  impressive. 
Contributions  In  the  Kenwood  area  exceed 
the  goal  by  12  7  percent. 

The  fac*  that  Heckman.  a  registered  R*'- 
publican,  faces  a  2-1  Democratic  majority 
in  his  ounty  and  a  10-1  Democratic  majority 
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in  his  Immediate  neighborhood  does  not  ap- 
pear to  dampen  his  enthusiasm. 

He  points  to  the  state's  two  Republican 
US  Senators,  Montgomery's  Republican  rep- 
resentative In  the  House.  Rep.  Gilbert  Gudr 
and  County  Executive  James  P.  Oleason  as 
an  mdication  of  the  party's  ability  to  get  Its 
candidates  elected. 

Heckman  is  a  strong  believer  in  partisan 
politics.  "If  I  have  a  bad  Republican  run- 
ning against  a  bad  Democrat,  even  if  the 
Republican  is  a  little  worse,  I  would  still  go 
with  the  Republican.  With  him  at  least  I 
have  some  influence;  with  the  Democrat  I 
have  none  at  all." 

Heckman's  interest  in  politics  dates  back 
to  the  1960  presidential  election  when  "be- 
lieve it  or  not  I  was  for  Nixon.  I  still  don't 
know  why." 

In  1968  he  still  was  for  Nixon  and  was 
active  in  his  campaign  as  a  volunteer.  "He 
and  I  share  the  same  philosophy  that  the 
federal  government  should  do  as  little  as 
possible.  Strong  local  government,  although 
susceptible  to  corruption  is  essential." 

Heckman   said    politics    Involves   "making 
connections  and  making  yourself  visible. 
I   believe   in  working  from   the   bottom  up! 
meeting  people  and  doing  little  things  first. '' 

He  said  that  he  can  now  walk  into  Vice 
President  Agnew's  office  and  be  recognized 
by  three  or  four  secretaries  with  whom  he 
worked  at  OOP  headquarters  in  1968.  "The 
Idea  is  Just  to  keep  plugging  along." 

He  said  he  would  like  to  be  a  U.S.  senator, 
"no  higher."  Does  he  rate  governor  higher 
than  senator?  "No.  Well  it  depends.  As  you 
know,  in  Illinois  Mayor  (Richard  Daley)"  is 
higher  than  governor.  But  then  that's"  the 
Democratic  party. 

Heckman  said  he  might  be  susceptible  to 
the  temptation  of  a  cabinet  position,  "but 
certainly  nothing  above  that." 

He  said  he  favors  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket 
in  the  May  16  presidential  preference  pri- 
mary. He  gives  the  present  administration 
"high  marks"  and  echoes  prevailing  party 
sentiment — "the  draft  and  the  war  are  no 
longer  issues." 

Who  is  his  ideal  politician?  ''There  is  only 
one  person  who  I  think  would  t>e  the  abso"- 
lute  best  person  and  I'm  not  old  enough." 


THE  ABM  DEBATE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 17  and  again  on  February  29,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  and  I  have  been  placing  in  the 
Record  the  replies  from  distinguished 
scientists  to  our  questions  about  the  so- 
called  ORSA  report — the  report  of  the 
Operations  Research  Society  of  America 
on  the  ABM  debate. 

Through  inadvertence,  we  neglected  to 
include  the  reply  of  Howard  Margolis  of 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis.  We 
particularly  regret  this  omission,  because 
Mr.  Margolis'  comments  are  extremely 
thought  provoking.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Note  on   the  Professional  Standards  of 

THE    ORSA    Committee    on    Professional 

Standards 

About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  calculations  of  supporters  and  op- 
ponents of  the  Safeguard  ABM  proposal.' 
What   the  paper  showed   was  that  calcula- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tlons  on  both  sides  were  plainly  influenced 
by  broader  judgments  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
deployment.  I  then  argued  that  such  influ- 
ences'are  not  only  unsurprising  but  Inevita- 
ble. Indeed  completely  "objective"  calcula- 
tions relating  to  policy  issues  cannot  be  ex- 
pected even  when  they  are  not  prepared  in 
the  context  of  partisan  debate.  The  conclu- 
sion I  reached,  therefore,  was  that  calcula- 
tions relating  to  policy  questions  are  likely 
to  play  a  really  useful  role  only  if  they  are 
"looked  into,  not  just  looked  at."  This  con- 
clusion seemed  to  me  pretty  obvious.  What- 
ever value  the  paper  had.  I  thought,  was 
in  providing  a  concrete,  detailed  illustration 
of  the  way  calculations  are  influenced  by 
the  subjective  views  and  judgments  of  who- 
ever is  doing  the  calculations. 

Now  the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America  has  published  a  formal  review  of  the 
"professional  standards  "  adhered  to  by  par- 
ticipants in  this  debate.^  It  turns  out  to  be 
a  rather  unusual  piece  of  work. 

For  reading  the  ORSA  report.  I  saw  that 
the  Committee  had  taken  quite  a  difl'erent 
view  of  the  debate  than  I  had.  'Where  I  saw 
the  analyses  of  both  sides  clearly  Influenced 
by  their  overall  views  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
Safeguard  deployment,  the  Committee 
equally  clearly  saw  the  critics  of  Safeguard 
behaving  badly,  committing  "abuses  of  pro- 
fessional standards"  in  sharp  contrast  to 
those  who  supported  Safeguard.'  I  must  say, 
this  puzzled  me.  It  still  puzzles  me.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  ORSA  report  shows  how  the 
Committee  reached  its  clear-cut  verdict.  In 
my  judgment,  it  casts  mlghtly  little  light  on 
u-hy  the  Committee  reached  that  verdict. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  handling 
of  the  matter  are  startling. 

It  is  easy  to  put  your  finger  on  what  it  is 
about  the  Committee  report  which  makes  the 
case  look  so  clear-cut.  Although  there  were 
many  issues  in  the  debate,  there  were  two 
which  received  the  most  attention.  One  was 
the  question  of  whether  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant risk  that  the  Russian  ICBM  force  would 
grow  (quantitatively  and  qualitatively)  to 
the  point  where  it  could  largely  wipe  out  our 
Minuteman  force  in  a  first  strike.  The  second 
was  whether.  In  those  circumstances,  the 
proposed  Safeg\iard  deployment  would  make 
much  of  a  difference.  My  own  Impression, 
and  the  impression  of  everyone  I  have  ever 
talked  to  on  this  matter,  including  active 
participants  on  both  sides  of  the  debate, 
was  that  i  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
debate)  the  critics  overstated  their  case 
against  the  potential  risk  to  Minuteman  and 
that  pro-Safeguard  witnesses  overstated  their 
case  that  Safeguard  was  the  best  answer  to 
that  threat.  I  emphasize  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  critics  were  right  and  the 
Administration  wrong  on  the  policy  isstie.  As 
both  sides  made  clear,  far  more  was  involved 
than  the  questions  on  which  the  public  de- 
bate happened  to  focus.  But  a  judgment  on 
the  public  debate  would  have  to  be  that  the 
outcome  was  at  best  a  standoff,  and  more 
probably  that  the  critics  had  the  best  of  it, 
since  the  question  of  whether  Safeguard 
would  do  much  good  in  the  event  of  a  threat 
to  Minuteman  would  seem  to  be  more  funda- 
mental than  the  question  of  whether  a  threat 
to  Minuteman  was  likely  to  arise.  The  fact 
that  half  the  Senate  voted  against  the  de- 
ployment no  doubt  reflected  this. 

How  then  did  the  ORSA  report  come  to 
convey  exactly  the  opposite  Impression?  'Very 
simply.  It  focused  in  great  (although  as  I 
will  show  rather  selective)  detail  on  the 
question  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  almost 
completely  Ignored  the  question  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Safeguard  as  a  response  to  that 
threat.  Indeed  the  very  fact  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Safeguard  was  a  central  issue  In 
the  debate  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  ORSA 
report,  much  less  adequately  analyzed.  The 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


only    explanation    offered    for    this    curious 
situation  was  the  following  (p    1178): 

In  examining  the  record  of  the  debate  over 
Safeguard  about  two  dozen  issues  that  fell 
within  the  domain  of  c  rations  research 
were  uncovered.  Rather  t  i  '  and  discuss 
them  all,  the  Committee  has  npted  to  be 

selective  and  concentrate  on  i  .vo  major  is- 
sues. There  are: 

A.  'Vulnerability  of  Minuteman  and  Bomb- 
ers without  additional  protection. 

B.  The  Operational  Feasibility  of  Certain 
Defensive  Tactics. 

In  its  "attempt  to  be  selective"  the  Com- 
mittee was  certainly  successful. 

But  even  within  this  restricted  framework, 
consider  the  way  in  which  issues  were  han- 
dled. (My  sample  issue  is  the  most  elaborate- 
ly drawn  out  example  of  what  can  only  be 
called  the  bias  of  the  report;  but  many  more 
will  be  found  by  any  well-informed  person 
who  gives  the  paper  a  careful  reading.:  The 
report  devoted  12  pages  '  t.o  an  argument  be- 
tweeii  Albert  Wohlsietter  (favoring  deploy- 
ment) and  George  Rathjens  (opposing  de- 
ployment) over  the  risk  that  the  Soviets 
would  build  an  SS9  force  capable  of  wiping 
out  nearly  all  of  our  Minuteman.  The  ORSA 
Committee  reaches  the  overall  judgment  that 
Wohlstetter  got  much  the  better  of  this  ex- 
change. Of  that  there  can  be  no  question.  I 
reached  the  same  conclusion  m  my  own 
paper.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Wohlstetter  was  right  and  Rathjens  wrong  on 
the  substantive  matter.  Nor.  I  should  note. 
did  the  ORSA  Committee  claim  that  was  the 
case.  But  Wohlstetter  certainly  did  the  more 
careful  job  of  explaining  just  what  his  as- 
sumptions were  and  how  they  were  justified 
In  doing  so  he  had,  of  course,  the  very  con- 
siderable advantage  that  he  was  defending 
the  Administration  position,  and  therefore 
could  Justify  any  assumptions  based  on  clas- 
sified information  by  stating  that  he  was 
using  official  estimates.  Rathjens  was  chal- 
lenging the  official  estimates,  and  unless  he 
was  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  release  clas- 
sified information,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
make  do  as  best  he  could  with  whatever 
scraps  could  be  gleaned  from  the  public  rec- 
ord. By  this  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  full 
access  to  information  would  confirm  Rath- 
jeiis'  judgment.  I  don't  know.  I  make  no 
judgment,  and  neither  did  the  ORSA  Com- 
mittee, which  also,  unless  they  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  were  given  access  to  such 
material  as  raw  intelligence  data,  would 
hardly  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  For  that 
reason,  presumably,  the  ORSA  Committee 
also  reached  no  conclusion  on  the  substan- 
tive issue.  What  is  clear,  and  what  I  think 
deserves  reasoiiable  consideration  in  judging 
the  adherence  to  professional  standards  in 
the  debate,  is  that  here  and  throughout  the 
total  debate,  there  was  inevitably  a  decided 
asymmetry  favoring  those  supporting  the  .Ad- 
ministration position.  And  this  asymmetry  is 
naturally  further  compounded  by  the  vast 
quantitative  disparity  between  the  resources 
available  to  critics  and  supporters  of  the  of- 
ficial position. 

But  even  considering  this.  Wohlstetter 
comes  out  best.  Rathjens.  in  his  formal  testi- 
mony before  Congressional  Committees,  cer- 
tainly gave  an  overstated  impression  of  the 
extent  to  which  very  conservative  assump- 
tions could  indicate  that  Minuteman  woiild 
not  be  gravely  threatened.  In  particular, 
Rathjens  neglected  to  mention  that  his  cal- 
culations, which  were  presented  as  a  kind  of 
worst  case,  used  an  SS9  payload  about  half 
as  effective  as  the  official  e.stimate  released 
two  days  earlier. 

Wohlstetter  made  the  most  of  this  On 
April  23  he  and  Rathjens  both  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  two  saw  each  other  the  day  before,  at 
which  time  they  exchanged  information  on 
the  assumptions  each  used  in  his  calcula- 
tions. (Rathjens  had  made  his  initial  state- 
ment before  the  Gore  Committee  a  month 


earlier.)  Rathjens  presented  essentially  the 
same  discussion  of  Minuteman  vulnerability 
he  had  before. 

Wohlstetter  supplemented  his  own  state- 
ment •with  a  detailed  and  very  effective 
critique  of  the  Minuteman  vulnerability  cal- 
culations made  by  Rathjens  and  other  critics 
of  the  Administration  position  Argtiments 
about  this  dragged  on  for  some  weeks.  But 
although  the  two  sides  never  agreed  on  the 
substance  of  the  issue,  by  June  5  at  the 
latest  all  non-trivial  aspects  of  the  debate 
ORSA  was  Judging  had  been  cleared  up.  For 
on  that  date  Rathjens  (in  a  letter  to  the 
Ncic  York  Times)  unambli^ously  conceded 
the  essential  point  of  WohLstetters  attack  on 
"proofs"  ( Wohlstetter's  term,  not  Rathjens'. 
but  picked  up  and  used  by  the  ORSA  report) 
that  Minuteman  survivability  would  not  be 
threatened  This  came  two  months  before 
the  Senaie    on  August  7.  voted  on  the  issue. 

In  sum  then,  Rathjens  overstated  his  case. 
Wohlsieiter  energetically  and  sklllfullv  seized 
the  opportunity  to  counterattack  Rathjens 
retreated  Score  two  points  for  Wohlstetter: 
one  for  forcing  the  retreat,  another  for  un- 
dermining his  opponent's  credibility.  Per- 
fectly fair  That  is  what  adversary  proceed- 
ings are  all  about.  Rathjens  'would  no  doubt 
liave  done  the  same  to  Wohlstetter  if  their 
positions  were  reversed.  The  net  effect  was 
to  the  public  good:  senators  and  others  try- 
ing to  decide  about  Safeguard  had  a  slg^nlf- 
icant  i>oint  cleared  up;  and  the  critics  were 
taught  a  lesson  that  was  likely  to  make  them 
more  precise  in  what  they  said  in  the  next 
round. 

Now  what  else  is  there  to  say?  In  the 
opinion  of  the  ORSA  Committee,  a  great 
deal  Almost  all  of  the  12  pages  the  report 
devotes  to  this  matter  is  concerned  with  a 
detailed  critique  of  Rathjens'  handling  of 
the  calculations.  Much  of  this  degenerates 
into  the  most  trivial  kind  of  nitpicking.  For 
example,  Rathjens  at  one  point  said  he  used 
a  chart  put  in  the  record  by  Secretary  Pack- 
ard and  some  data  released  in  1967  to  make 
his  estimate  of  Minuteman  vulnerability. 
■Rathjens'  assertion  .  .  .  cannot  be  supported 
m.ithematlcally."  reports  the  Committee. 
Why?  Because  you  ca!i  arrive  at  the  estimate 
using  either  the  chart  or  the  data,  rather 
than  both  together.  At  another  point  Rath- 
Jens  is  criticized  for  purportedly  misreading 
the  Packard  chart,  although  whether  he  did 
sj  IS  a  matter  of  dispute  over  what  informa- 
tion Rathjens  and  Wohlstetter  exchanged  in 
a  private  conversation.  The  Committee  puffs 
a  g.xxl  deal  over  that  one.  and  without  deem- 
ing it  worth  mentioning  to  the  reader  that 
the  "error"  (if  it  occurred)  had  no  effect 
what.sopver  on  the  estimate  Rathjens  gave 
to  the  Senate  Committee. 

.A.n  hough  the  Committee  obviously  con- 
sidered such  details  highly  significant,  it  ap- 
parently did  not  deem  it  significant  to  men- 
tion that  two  months  before  the  Senate 
vote  Rathjens  had  publicly  retreated  from 
the  extreme  impression  that"  might  have  been 
created  by  his  original  statement.  Nor  did 
the  Committee  comment  on  the  fact  that 
Rathjens  had.  after  all.  provided  Wohlstettee 
with  an  explanation  of  how  he  developed  his 
estimate  on  the  day  before  they  were  to 
testify — plenty  of  time,  given  the  simplicity 
of  the  calculations  both  sides  were  doing,  for 
Wohlstetter  to  thoroughly  analyze  Rathjens 
case  Rather,  we  get  the  elaborate  review  of 
Wohlstetter's  claims  that  the  explanation 
that  Rathjens  gave  was  not  exactly  right 
Tlie   Cominlttee   takes   that   most   seriously. 

liideed  the  pages  virtually  brim  over  '*ith 
outraee  at  Rathjens'  behavior.  Yet  a  much 
shrewder  comment.  I  should  think,  would 
have  been  to  see  that  Wohlstetter's  perform- 
ance on  this  matter  smelled  powerfullv  of  red 
herring  Tlie  fact  is  that  by  Wohlstetter's 
own  acrouvii,  Rathjens  gave  him  all  the  In- 
formation he  needed  to  approximate  Rath- 
jens calculation.  The  whole  fuss  about  Wohl- 
stetter being  unable  exactly  to  duplicate  the 
calculation  from  what  Rathjens  tolo  him  (or 
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what  he  understood  Rathjens  told  him) 
,vial,   having   no   significant   impact,   on 
alidity  of  It  of  Rathjens'  estimate. 
covirse,  If  the  purpose  of  the  Committee 
to    help    Wohlstet,ter    undermine    the 

.hty  of  the  critics,  it  would  be  com- 
r^ible  why  there  is  this  extreme  and 
ntious  focusing  on  trivia.''  If.  ou  the 
hand,  the  purpose  was  to  Inform  mem- 
;f  the  technical  and  political  communi- 
n  how  properly  the  twx)  sides  handled 

Ives  in  the  overall  debate,  the  situa- 
is  very  odd.  For  a  non-technical  reader. 
Indeed   for   technical   readers   who   had 

lowed  the  debate  closely — as,  for  ex- 
the  vast  majority  of  ORSA's  own 
iership— the  impressiOn  Is  given  that 
IS  being  discussed  was  an  important 
jf  the  debate  and,  further.  It  naturally 
!--.  the  Impression  that  tlie  weak  show- 
:  the  critics  on  tins  matter  was  typical 
'  debate  as  a  whole 
the   face  of  the  decision  of  the  Com- 

to  focus  so  heavily  on  the  surviva- 
calc-jlations  and  to  igncre  the  question 
feguard  effectiveness,  and  in  the  face 
'  Aay  In  which  those  issuee  which  were 
ised    were    handled,   it    seems   relevant 

ition  the  follo'ATng,  all  of  which  are 
rs  of  undisputed  record. 
The  study  was  initiated  at  the  request 
s  zl  the  protagonists  (Wohlstetteri .  a 
nent  member  of  ORSA.  Wohlstetter's 
janes  were  :.ot  members  of  ORSA,  and 
i  took  what  can  only  be  called  a  snotty 
de  towards  the  whole  matter,  arguing 
(t»Ri'A  was  presumptuous  in  underaking 
udy  and  probably  incompetent  to  carry 
ugh  properly. 

e  notion  that  the  study  should  focus 

Mlnuteman  vulnerability  calculations 

i^icluded  In  Wohlstetter's  letter  propos- 

e  study.  ORSA  followed  Wohlstetter's 

.on.    Wohlstetter's    letter    requesting 

udy  IS  printed  m  the  report.  But  the 

suggesting    where    he    wanted   it 

is  deleted.  The  report  gives  no  hint 

n  "attempting  to  be  selective"  about 

ssues  to  examine,  the  Committee  chose 

on   an   aspect  of   the   debate  sug- 

by  one  of  the  protagonists:    and   to 

Ignore  the  Issue    (Safeguard's  effec- 
i)    which    the    cr.tics    repeatedly   as- 
w^  far  more  important. 
yond    the    public    record,    the    Corn- 
states  that   "additional   relevant   in- 
ion  and  analyses  performed   by   Indl- 
>  and  groups  both  inside  and  outside 
.•ernment  were  obtained  to  aid  in  this 

It  seems  odd — especially  in  a  report 

emphasizes  so  heavily   the   responsl- 

)f  OR  experts  to  state  clearly  the  bases 

r  findings — that  no  listing  is  provided 

<^iments  or  individuals  consulted  dtir- 

course  of  the  Inquirv,  muc'n  le.^s  of 
ture  of   the   Information   and  advice 

gained  from  these  consultations. 
member  of  the  Committee  had  been 

in  the  Job  of  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
of  Defense  for  Strategic  Systems  dur- 
ich  of  the   period  of  the  debate  the 

ee    was    to    Jud?e,    In    listing    the 
iotis  of  the  Individuals  serving  on 

mlttee,  this  point  is  not  mentioned. 
member  of  the  Committee  (the  samei 
Involved  in  a  serious  professional 
ement  with  one  of  the  critics  several 
>arlier  There  is  an  argument  about 
the  Individual  quit  or  was  fired. 
s  no  argument  about  the  fact  of  the 
.  Nothing  of  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
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ve  of  the  13  members  of  the  ORSA 
3f  Directors  requested  a  formal  review 
document  prior  to  its  publication, 
iomments  requesting  the  review  are 
d  in  the  report,  followed  by  a  rebuttal 
le  President  of  ORSA  stating  that  the 
was  "specious."  The  report  was  con- 
ly  published  without  review  despite 
t  that  a  very  substantial  minority  of 


Che  ORSA  Board  apparently  found  some  rea- 
son to  feel  uneasy  about  its  character. 

w:-.at  all  this  adds  up  to.  I'm  afraid,  is  the 
'.allowing: 

1.  The  report  Is  biased,  and  severely  so, 
against  the  opponents  of  Safeguard. 

2.  Although  the  report  clearly  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  Judicial  proceeding,  the 
normal  provisions  to  assure  fairness  in  such 
a  proceeding  were  strikingly  absent 

3.  Such  provisions  were  very  clearly  needed 
in  this  case  since  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  section  make  it  self; 
evident  that  :/  the  report  was  to  be  biased 
It  would  be  biased  In  exactly  the  direction  It 
A  as  biased. 

4.  I  want  to  emphasize  very  strongly  that 
nothing  I  have  said  provides  adequate 
grj'.mds  for  an  accusation  that  the  ORSA 
Committee  consciously  stacked  the  deck.  I 
myself  don't  doubt  that  the  Committee  hon- 
estly believed  they  were  giving  what  by  their 
lights  was  a  proper  picture  of  the  debate. 
As  a  sometime  member  of  ORSA.  I  am 
chagrined  at  how  dim  those  lights  turned 
out  to  be. 

Let  me  add  a  few  quantitative  points  lllus- 
tr.itlng  the  qualitative  discussion. 

1.  Suppose  we  correct  the  disputed  Rath- 
Jens  calculation  for  all  the  errors  he  pur- 
portedly made  aside  from  the  less  than  of- 
ficial payload  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
assume  reprogrammiug.  Since  Wohlstetter 
was  aware  of  at  least  those  two  points  before 
he  testified,  we  can  see  the  extent  of  Wohl- 
stetter's diffictilty  In  reconstructing  Rath- 
Jens'  calculation.  When  this  Is  done,  I  get  202 
Minutemen  sur\nving.  roughly  a  fifth,  com- 
pared to  Che  quarter  Rathjens  estimated  Al\ 
I  can  say  is  that  anyone  who  really  believes 
chat  there  is  an  Important  dilTerence  be- 
tween estimating  a  fifth  and  a  quarter  in  all 
tlus  Juggling  of  unceruiin  estimates  truly 
does  not  understand  the  problem.  Indeed,  on 
page  1230  of  the  report,  Senator  Jackson, 
who  was  closely  advised  by  Wohlstetter,  is 
quoted  as  usii.g  200  Minutemen  as  the 
"minimum  survivable"  Mlnuteman  which 
Safeguard  was  intended  to  safeguard. 

2.  There  is  no  analysis  of  the  arguments 
about  Safeguard  effectiveness  comparable  to 
the  handling  of  the  Mlnuteman  vulnerabil- 
ity issue.  But   the  report  docs  deal  with  as- 
pects of  this  subject  under  various  headings 
towards  the   back  of  the  report.   The   main 
point  is  that  the  proper  way  to  Judge  S.-'.re- 
guard  is  by  a  comparison  of  the  costs  to  the 
U.S.  of  adding  more  Safeguard  compared  to 
the    costs    to    the    Soviets    of    adding    more 
threatening     warheads.     Thus     the     report 
quotes   with   approval   Sen.   Jackson's   illus- 
trative case  in  which  an  increase  in  the  So- 
viet threat  asserted  to  cost  them  .$3.6  billion 
is  offset  by  an  additional  U.S.  Investment  In 
Safeg-uard  of  S.7  billion:   a  cost  ratio  favor- 
a^le   to  the  U.S.  of  better  than  5-1.   In  the 
sharp)est  contrast  to  the  elaborate  dissections 
of    the    critic's    calculations   of    Minuteman 
survivability,    there   Is   no   discussion   what- 
ever of  the  way  in  which  this  estimate  was 
calcula'cd    and     the    extent     to     which     it 
must  have  been  contingent  on  the  particu- 
lar case  selected  and  on  necessarily  highly 
debatable   assumptions    about    the   perform- 
ance of  Safeguard  and  the  substiintially  un- 
knowable  Soviet    choice   of   penetration  tac- 
tics and   3S9  payloads.   Indeed  there  is  not 
even  a  comment  on  the  fact  this  estimate  dif- 
fers by  a  factor  of  5  from  Dr    Fosters  own 
estimate   i  roughly  equal)   of  the  cost  trade- 
offs. As  the  spread  between  these  two  propo- 
nents' estimates  Itself  indicates,  these  num- 
bers  can    be   Jiggled    to   produce   plausible — 
or  at   least   not  deinonstrably   Implausible — - 
estimates  across  a  very  wide  range.   In  the 
face  of   this,   the  repon's  criticism  of  both 
Foster  and  his  critics  for  not  paying  more 
ateiition  to  this  numbers  game  seeuis  naive. 
3.  The   rep)ort   criticizes   Poster   for   using 
an    estimate    for    pKist-reprogrammine    kill 
probability  of  SS9  warheads  of  ,95.  Too  high, 
says  the  Committee    (a  point   I  will  return 


to  I,  If  .95  is  too  high  for  the  RV,  which  is 
merely  flying  an  unpowered  ballistic  trajec- 
tory after  reprogrammlng,  we  might,  not  im- 
reasonably.  estimate  the  post-reprogrammlng 
kill  probability  of  a  defense  interceptor 
(  which  requires  maneuvering,  tracking  of  the 
incoming  RV,  precisely  timed  detonation, 
etc.  I  as  not  likely  to  be  higher  than  .95.  This 
implies  that  unless  the  defender  fires  more 
than  one  Sprint  at  each  incoming  RV,  only 
23  attacking  warheads  are  required  to  reach 
90";  confidence  of  destroying  the  radar.  But 
the  report,  In  a  set  of  calculations  used  to 
illustrate  the  range  of  uncertainty  about 
achievable  Safeguard  effectiveness,  simply 
Ignores  this  problem,  asstunlng  that  the  de- 
fense is  perfect  except  for  reprogrammable 
failures.  In  this  way  it  provides  a  range  of 
290  to  2300  required  attacking  RVs.  Was  any 
calculation  by  either  side  in  the  whole  de- 
bate more  likely  to  be  misleading  than  this 
one  done  by  the  Committee  itself?  Compare 
this  with  the  Rathjens  purported  errors  de- 
scribed m  point  1,  about  which  the  Conunli- 
tee  made  such  a  fuss. 

4.  One  of  the  curious  things  about  the  re- 
port is  that  it  is  not  really  pro-DOD.  ratlier 
it  is  pro-Wohlstetter.  Foster,  for  example,  is 
criticized  at  several  points,  albeit  more  gent- 
ly than  the  critics;  Wohlstetter  Is  the  one 
participant  In  the  debate  who  is  never  criti- 
cized, but  to  the  contrary  continually  com- 
mended for  setting  the  right  exaniple.  A 
striking  Illustration  of  this  Is  that,  as  I  men- 
tioned. Foster  Is  criticized  for  the  .95  kill 
probability.  Wohlstetter's  calculation  is 
praised  as  more  realistic.  But  if  we  re-do 
Wohlstetter's  calculation  we  find  that  his 
probability  was  .94.  One  can  only  stand  In 
awe  of  the  discrimination  exercised  by  the 
Committee  that  they  were  able  to  determine 
that  Foster's  .95  was  "too  high  in  our  judg- 
ment" but  Wohlstetter's  .94  was  realistic. 

5.  What  really  happened,  I  think,  and 
what  Is  illustrated  by  all  these  examples,  Is 
that  the  Committee  showed  a  good  deal  of 
naivety  in  the  way  that  formal  manipula- 
tions of  numbers  (especially  If  they  could  be 
as.serted  to  be  "official  estimates"  or  official 
"design  parameters"  etc.)  were  mistaken  for 
tlso  heart  rf  the  debate.  There  are  occasional 
qualifications  and  comments  reflecting  a 
more  sophisticated  or  more  detached  point 
cf  view.  But  not  enough  to  have  any  sub- 
stantial Impact.  This  overall  Impression  Is 
one  of  a  drastically  unrealistic  perspective, 
and  that  accoiuats  for  a  great  deal  of  what 
Is  wrong  with  the  report. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  A  note  on  the  SS9-Safeguard  Debate.  IDA 
Note  N-753.  July  1970. 

-'  "Treatment  of  Operations-Research  Ques- 
tions in  the  1969  Safeguard  Debate,"  pub- 
lished as  Appendix  III  (pp.  1175-1237)  to 
"Guidelines  for  the  Practice  of  Operations 
Re^earch  "  Operations  Research,  September 
1971. 

'Section  (a),  p.  1182.  Summary  of  findings, 
p.  1776.  The  summary  notes  that  "by  no 
means  was  all  the  analysis  (  by  witnesses  out- 
side the  Administration)  bad."  But  excep- 
tions cited  as  exhibiting  "high  standards  of 
profes,=;ionalism"  turn  out  to  be  limited  to 
the  work  of  Albert  Wohlstetter  in  defense  of 
the  deployment. 

'  1182  through  1193. 

■  If  the  Russt\ns  wish  to  do  so,  they  can 
build  .such  a  capability  by  the  mid-1970s." 

'Which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  gentle 
handling  of  a  few  examples  of  misstatements 
by  pro-Safeguard  spokesmen  elsewhere  in 
the  report. 

"  For  the  record,  I  note  that  I  was  Involved 
In  this  dispute,  siding  with  Rathjens. 


LOGGING  AND  MANAGEMENT  IN 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  97  mil- 
lion acres  in  our  national  forests  are 
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classified  as  land  capable  of  producing 
timber  crops.  The  enormous  forests  of 
my  State,  Alaska,  could  produce  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  1.5  billion  board  feet  of 
lumber  every  year — enough  to  construct 
close  to  100,000  three-bedroom  homes. 
The  questions  concerning  forest  manage- 
ment are  vital  to  everyone. 

The  question  of  clearcutting,  or  har- 
vesting a  single  stand  of  timber  at  one 
time,  is  a  diflBcult  one.  But  it  is  impera- 
tive that,  if  a  legislative  decision  is  made 
on  this  subject,  it  be  based  on  facts,  not 
clouded  by  the  emotionalism  some- 
times aroused  on  issues  affecting  the  en- 
vironment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Quarterly  of 
March  4,  1972,  which  succinctly  outlines 
the  controversy  over  methods  of  logging 
and  management  in  national  forests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cle.arcutting;    Pressures  on   Congress  for 
Decision 

Clearcutting,  the  practice  of  logging  off  an 
entire  stand  of  timber  at  one  time,  has  gen- 
erated a  conflict  which  could  change  the 
future  of  America's  national  forests. 

Many  conservation  groups  say  clearcutting 
should  be  restricted  on  public  tlmberlands, 
and  other  values  such  as  recreation,  wildlife, 
soil,  water,  wilderness  and  aesthetics  should 
be  emphasized. 

Timber  Industry  organizations  Insist  that 
clearcutting  Is  a  sclentlflc  and  effective  forest 
management  tool  which  is  essential  to  sup- 
plying the  nation's  growing  lumber  needs 
for  liouslng  and  other  construction. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  regulates  timber 
sales  from  the  97  million  acres  of  national 
forest  wiilch  are  designated  commercial  tlm- 
berland.  The  Forest  Service  generally  defends 
clearcutting  but  has  begun  to  reconsider. 

Congress  is  being  pressured  by  all  these 
groups  as  It  considers  legislation  dealing 
with  clearcutting  alone  and  with  the  broader 
question  of  national  forest  management 
policy. 

The  most  likely  outcome  of  this  debate 
will  be  a  re-examlnation  of  the  way  national 
forestlands  are  governed  in  the  United 
States. 

Executive  order 

The  event  which  touched  off  the  latest 
chapter  In  the  clearcutting  controversy  was 
the  January  1972  proposal  of  an  executive 
order  limiting  clearcutting  on  all  public 
lands.  The  order  would  have  prohibited 
clearcutting  In  areas  of  scenic  beauty,  in 
places  where  soil  erosion  might  result  or 
v.-here  the  forest  might  not  regenerate 
promptly.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  drew  up  the  guidelines  and  recom- 
mended they  be  part  of  President  Nixon's 
1972  environmental  program. 

Plans  for  the  order  were  made  public 
Jan  10  when  newsmen  learned  of  a  meeting 
between  high  administration  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  timber  Industry.  The 
Associated  Press  reported  that  James  R. 
Turnbull,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Forest  Products  Association,  and 
other  industry  executives  had  met  with  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  and  Chair- 
man Russell  E.  Train  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

The  New  York  T ivies  reported  Jan.  11  that 
Industry  representatives  had  objected  to  the 
proposed  order  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
lead  to  extensive  litigation,  and  Its  restric- 
tions on  clearcutting  would  reduce  the  sale 
of  t-mber  from  national  forests. 

On  Jan.  13,  the  Associated  Press  reported 
that  the  President  had  abandoned  plans  to 


issue  the  executive  order  because  adequate 
control  of  clearcutting  could  be  achieved  by 
other  means. 

Such  conservationists  accused  the  admin- 
istration of  caving  in  to  industry  pressure  in 
an  election  year  Butz  Insisted  the  decision 
did  not  come  from  the  White  House  but  was 
made  jointly  by  the  secretaries  of  agriculture 
and  Interior  and  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironmental Council. 

When  Congress  reconvened  Jan  18,  further 
criticism  of  the  cancellation  came  from  some 
members.  Sen.  FYed  R.  Harris  (D  Okla  ) 
called  upon  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
to  Investigate  what  he  called  "blatant  col- 
lusion" between  government  officials  and 
timber  Industry  lobbyists.  'We  oucrht  to 
know  more  about  this  seemingly  Incestuous 
relationship  between  the  timber  lobby  and 
the  government."  Harris  said  in  a  Jan.  20 
letter  to  Interior  Committee  Chairman  Henry 
M.  Jackson  (D  Wash.). 

The  same  day.  Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee  (D 
Wyo.)  told  the  Senate:  "Without  exception. 
the  criteria  In  the  execvitive  order  were  sensi- 
ble and  reasonable." 

Proposed  legislation 

McGee  m  1971  introduced  a  bill  iS  1692) 
to  place  a  two-year  moratorium  on  clear- 
cutting  on  federal  lai-.ds  and  establish  a 
17-member  commission  to  study  the  practice 
of  clearcutting  and  report  its  findings  to 
Congress.  Rep.  Teno  Roncallo  (D  Wyo)  in- 
troduced an  Identical  bill  (HRSSll)  in  the 
House,  No  action  was  taken  on  either  bill 
during  the  first  session,  but  after  the  execu- 
tive order  was  canceled.  McGee  told  a  news 
conference:  "Hopefully,  the  po.sslblllty  of 
getting  it  through  now  is  stronger  than  ever 
before." 

In  an  i'lterview  with  Congressional  Quar- 
terly, McGee  said:  "The  cancellation  was  a 
conspicuou.i  gap  In  the  administration's 
effort  to  become  environmentalists  over- 
night," About  his  bill,  he  said:  "In  the  two- 
year  interval  we'll  have  cleared  the  air 
enough  to  take  some  firm  policy  lines." 

McGee  announced  that  his  Sei.ate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture.  En- 
vironmental and  Consumer  Protection  would 
hold  budget  hearings  March  6  and  would  ask 
administration  witnesses,  including  Butz, 
about  the  decision-making  process  behind 
the  executive  order  cancellation. 

McGee  said:  "One  of  the  questions  I  will 
ask  Secretary  Butz  Is  whether  or  not  It  is 
true  .  .  .  that  It  was  on  his  initiative  that 
timber  industry  representatives  from  across 
the  country  were  called  to  Washington  for 
the  meeting  that  led  so  quickly  to  the  death 
of  the  executive  order." 

As  for  McGee's  moratorium  bill,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  said 
it  was  doubtful  that  the  committee  would 
take  action  on  S  1592  during  the  second 
session.  Instead,  the  committee  has  focused 
its  attention  on  two  more  comprehensive 
bills,  the  American  Forestry  Act  of  1971 
(S350),  sponsored  by  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
(ROre  ),  and  the  Forest  Lands  and  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1971  (S  1734) ,  Introduced  bv  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf  (DMont).  The  bills'embody  the 
two  conflicting  approaches  to  forest  manage- 
ment. In  the  House,  Rep.  John  D.  Dingell 
ID  Mich.)  Is  sponsoring  HR7383,  which  is 
Identical  to  the  Metcalf  bill. 

The  timber  industry  generally  supports  the 
Hatfield  bill,  which  would  channel  most  pro- 
ceeds from  timber  sales  on  national  forests 
and  other  public  lands  into  a  forest  land 
management  fund  to  be  used  for  reforesta- 
tion, timber  production  and  enhancement 
of  the  forest  environment. 

Critics,  principally  the  Sierra  Club,  sav  the 
bill's  definition  of  what  constitutes  sound 
forest  management  Is  vague  and  weak.  Thev 
also  object  to  the  fund  which,  they  say, 
would  put  federal  agencies  In  the  position  of 
depending  on  Increasing  timber  sales  to 
obtain  more  funds. 

The  Metcalf-Dlngell  bill   would  require  a 


comprehensive  plan  for  the  regulation  of  all 
tlmberlands.  both  public  and  private.  It 
would  emphasize  environmental  protection 
and  multiple  use  and  prohibit  clearcutting 
on  federal  lar.ds  unless  the  logging  could  be 
proved  a    sound  forest  practice." 

Critics,  including  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  contend  the  bill  is 
overly  restrictive  of  private  activity  and 
would  Impair  timber  production,  on  national 
forest  lands. 

The  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  under  Sen.  Frank  Church  iD 
Idaho),  held  hearings  on  clearcutting  prac- 
tice.^  on  national  tlmberlands  during  1971 
Five  dayj  of  hearings  on  clearcutting  were 
held  in  Washington,  DC,  and  field  hearings 
on  the  two  bills  were  held  in  Atlanta,  Oa., 
Portland.  Ore.  aid  Syracuse.  NY  Tlie  sub- 
c.:)mmlttee  has  scheduled  another  hearii^g  In 
Washington  on  March  10  when  m'>re  wit- 
nesses will   testify  on  the  pending  bills. 

It  is  unc?naln  whether  either  bill  as  In- 
troduced can  win  enough  support  for  passage 
in  1972.  "It's  hard  to  get  something  like 
this  ihroueh  in  one  Congress,"  committee 
spokesman  told  Congressional  Quarterly, 

The  Forest  Service  then  came  out  with  Its 
own  study,  which  said  mistakes  had  been 
made  but  defended  clear-cutting  In  some 
instances.  "Basically  at  fault,"  "the  report 
stated,  "are  present  organizational  and  fi- 
nancial systems  that  continue  to  emphasize 
timber  management  ab.jve  all  other  re- 
sources despite  multiplying  evidence  that 
public  demands  today  call  for  the  multiple 
use  the  service  has  better  preached  than 
practiced." 

Forest  Service 

In  1905.  the  service  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  given  re- 
sponsibility to  administer  the  national  forest 
system  During  the  19th  century,  many  for- 
ests in  the  United  States,  particularly  those 
in  New  England,  the  South  and  the  Great 
Lakes  states  had  been  stripped  But  Presi- 
dents Benjamin  Harrison.  Grover  Cleveland 
and  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  begun  setting  aside 
large  tracts  in  a  forest  reserve  system 

L:gislativc  authority 

The  basic  law  which  governed  the  service 
in  its  early  years  was  the  Organic  Act  of  1897, 
which  clearly  emphasized  timber  production. 
Its  stated  goal  was  "to  Improve  and  protect 
the  forest  and  to  furnish  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  " 

T\-\e  Forest  Service  today  is  directed  pri- 
marily by  the  Multiple  Use — Sustained  "Vleld 
Act  of  1560  (PL  86-517).  This  law  stressed 
that  the  national  forests  should  provide  the 
full  range  of  uses  and  values — timber,  rec- 
reation, soil,  water,  wildlife,  grazing  and 
aesthetics  Some  persons  believe,  however. 
that  the  act  contained  a  built-in  problem 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  com- 
mercial  uses  with  non -commercial   uses. 

Conservationists  contend  that  the  act  Is 
constantly  violated,  because  timber  produc- 
tion Is  deiminant  at  the  expense  of  other 
u.ses  Timber  men  say  the  law  specifically 
provided  that  productivity  be  a  major  con- 
sideration. 

Forest  Service  Chief  Edward  P  Cliff 
summed  up  the  problem  when  he  told  the 
Church  subcommittee:  "The  act  does  not 
tell  us  what  the  appropriate  balance  is  be- 
tween national  forests  resource  u.ses.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  define  that  balance,  either  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  or  an  individual  ranger  dis- 
trict. Someone  will  be  unhappy  with  us 
regardless  what  we  decide." 

The  service  In  April  1971  Issued  a  com- 
prehensive study,  "National  Forest  Man- 
agement in  a  Quality  Environment — TLniber 
Productivity  "  This  report  admitted  Forest 
Service  errors  in  the  past  and  identified 
problems  Among  Its  key  recommendations 
were 

Identification  of  areas  where  clearcutting 
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wo  lid  not  be  permitted  because  of  environ- 
mental  Impact. 

Ilentlfication  of  areas  where  harvest  would 
be  stopped  or  delayed  because  of  regenera- 
tio  1  problems. 

Improvement  of  road-buUdlng  and  other 
log  ;ing  techniques. 

levelopment  of  specific  guidelines  for 
cle:ircutting.  which  must  be  approved  by 
for  !st  supervisors 

cceleraticn  of  research. 

B.\CKCROUND 

The  conflict  between  conservation  groups 
anc  the  timber  industry  over  logging  on  the 
naUonal  forests  gained  public  attention  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress  Conservationists  won 
that  round  when  the  House  on  Feb.  26.  1970. 
by  a  228-150  roll-call  vote,  refused  to  con- 
sider the  National  Forest  Timber  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  i  HR  12025 1  The 
puipose  of  the  bill  was  to  increase  timber 
proluctlvliy  on  national  forest  lands.  1 1970 
Alrftanac.  p.  334) 

BITTERROOT  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Cjne    of    the    areas    mentioned    most    fre- 
tly  in  debates  over  clearcuttlng  Is  Men- 
's   Bltterroot    National    Forest,    At    the 
■t  of  Sen    Metcalf.  a  select  committee 
the  University  of  Montana  under  Dean 
W.   BoUe   of   the   forestry  school   In 
mber    1970    Issued    a    report    called     "A 
verslty  View  of  the  Forest  Service  "  The 
Report    was    sharply    critical    of    the 
Service's  management  of  the  Bitter- 
forest  area. 
Multiple   use  m.anagenient,   In  fact,  does 
exist  as  the  governing  principle  on  the 
erroot  National  Forest."  the  report  said. 
ity    timber   management    and    harvest 
tices  are  missing.  Consideration  of  recre- 
watershed.   wildlife   and   grazing   ap- 
as   afterthoughts    The   problem   arises 
public   dissatisfaction   with    the   over- 
concern  for  sawtlmber  production.  It 
dompounded  by  an  apparent  ineensitlvlty 
;he  related  fores:  uses  and  to  the  local 
s  Interest  in  environmental  values.  ' 
^me    consen-atlonlsts    hailed    the    Bolle 
t  as  a  broad  description  of  what  v.as 
g   with   the   Forest   Service    nationwide 
of  the  Bolle  Report  was  an  analysis  of 
I'orest    Service    task    force    study    of    its 
management  practices  on  the  Bltterroot. 
study  was  Itself  critical  of  Forest  Service 
vitles  and  planning. 

a   result   of   the   two   reports   and   the 

ic  outcry  over  the  Bltterroot.  the  Forest 

ice  announced  major  changes  in  its  tlm- 

management    policy    for    the    area     And 

ing  to  Montana  newspaper  reports,  the 

t  Service  did  draw  up  new  management 

which    incorporate    aesthetic    and   en- 

nental  considerations  for  at  least  part 

e  Bltterroot  forest 
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WYOMING  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Afriother  area  widely  criticized  for  clear- 
cut  ,mg  Is  northwestern  Wyoming,  where  the 
Brlilger.  Teton,  Shoshone  and  Bighorn  Na- 
tional Forests  were  the  subjects  of  another 
For  ?st  Service  study  As  the  leadoff  witness  at 
the  April  1971  hearings  on  clearcuttlng.  Sen, 
Mc<ie€  cited  the  Bridger  forest  as  one  of  the 
worst  examples  of  the  misapplication  of 
clearcuttlng  Rep  Roncallo  told  the  Church 
subcommittee  that  clearcuttlng  should  not 
be  used  in  the  high  mountain  forests  of 
Wvdmlng  •■Regeneration,  even  with  hand 
planting.  Is  often  difficult  and  uncertain. 
Or'j*-th  Is  slow;  hence,  site  exposure  is  pro- 
longed Timber  yields  are  usually  low  The 
scat  of  logging  are  slow  to  heal    . 

MONONOAHELA  NATIONAL  FOREST 

August  1970,  the  West  Virginia  legis- 
re's  Forest  Management  Practices  Com- 
lon  Issued  a  report  critical  of  Forest 
Ice  polices  on  the  Monongahela  National 
St,  The  commission  recommended  that 
-aged   mat-agement   be  replaced  by  all- 

m;.r.agement  in  the  area  a:.d  that  mul- 


tiple  use.   particularly   recreation   and   tour- 
ism, take  precedence  over  limber  harvesting. 

CLEARCCTTING:     PROS    AND    CONS 

Clearcuttlng  has  been  the  focal  point  of 
the  -Alder  controversy  over  national  forest 
management  policy  primarily  because  It 
seems  such  a  drastic  logging   method. 

In  a  1972  Sierra  Club  "Battielxwk,"  Clear- 
cut.  Nancy  Wood  writes:  "Under  this  form 
of  so-called  "sound  forest  management,'  an 
entire  mouncalaside  can  be  stripped  of  trees, 
thoiLsands  of  acres  at  one  whack,  running  as 
much  as  three  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  or 
more  m  width.  Such  a  practice  has  an  enor- 
mously devastating  environmental  effect 
which  includes  soil  destrtictlon.  stream  silta- 
tioii  and  a  stinging  blow  to  the  aesthetic 
sense.  " 

But  "Cleercutting:  A  Timber  Management 
Tool  in  Perspective,"  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
Forest  Industries  Council,  :akes  the  oppo- 
site approach-  -'Clearciitting,  or  the  com- 
p!e:e  harvesting  of  a  specified  stand  of  trees 
at  maturity,  is  one  practice  which  has  been 
applied  successfully  to  foster  prompt  and 
effective  regeneration  of  desirable  species. 
Consideration  of  clearcuttlng  as  a  manage- 
ment tool  must  be  put  \n  per.spective  since 
its  detractors  tend  to  emphasize  short-term 
aesthetic  im^pacts  rather  than  Us  long-term 
contributions  to  efficient  timber  uiUzatlon 
and  stand  regeneration." 

Cleercutting  has  been  employed  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  In  some  cases  It  merely  was 
the  fastest  way  to  extract  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  trees.  In  other  places,  it  was  used  con- 
sciously by  foresters  as  a  .scientific  harvest 
method.  In  Germany.  Sweden.  Japan  and 
Russia,  clearcuttlng  long  has  been  an  ac- 
cepted practice  for  species  which  regenerated 
naturally  in  cleared  forest  areas. 

Proponents  of  clearcuttlng  insist  that  prob- 
lem-s  anse  from  misuse  of  the  method,  not 
simply  from  its  use.  They  say  that  clearcut- 
tlng simulates  natural  events  such  as  forest 
fire,  insect  or  disease  damage.  -A-ind  storms 
or  floods  on  a  controlled  basts  so  that  trees 
which  otherwise  -A'ould  be  wasted  can  be  con- 
verted to  mans  use  Clearcuttlng  oppo- 
nents counter  that  this  argument  is  based 
primarily  on  economic,  rather  than  ecologlc. 
considerations.  No  tree  is  wasted,  they  say.  if 
it  enters  the  natural  forest  cycle  of  decay  and 
gro-A-:h  They  say  that  if  man  hopes  to  pre- 
vent world-Aide  environmental  crisis,  he  must 
stop  treating  the  earth's  resources  as  a  com- 
modity and  begin  viewing  them  as  a  trust. 
Economics 

a;  A  ays  foremost  among  arguments  over 
clearcuttlng  are  economic  considerations.  The 
timber  Industry  contends  that  the  economic 
effects  of  a  clearcuttlng  ban  would  be  dis- 
astrous. The  National  Forest  Products  Asso- 
ciation listed  as  p<:>sslble  consequences  of  the 
proposed  executive  order:  a  40-percent  re- 
duction in  available  timber;  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  producing  lumber,  ply-A-ood.  pulp  and 
paper;  curtailment  of  home  construction  as 
a  result  of  lumber  and  plywood  shortages 
and  Increased  casts,  and  unemployment  re- 
sulting from  reduced  construction  activity 
and  loss  of  Jobs  In  wood  Industries. 

But  conservationists  accuse  the  Industry  of 
exaggerating  the  economic  impact  of  clear- 
cutting  restrictions  and  playing  on  public 
fear=  of  a  lumber  or  housing  shortage. 

In  a  statement  at  the  Senate  hearings  In 
April  1971,  Dean  Bolle  said:  "The  Forest 
Service  and  or  the  timber  industry  has  been 
crying  timber  famine  (or  scarcity  or  short- 
age) for  75  years.  Scare  tactics  have  been 
effective  in  the  past,  but  they  are  becoming 
less  so  as  the  years  pass  and  the  impending 
crisis  never  seems  to  materialize." 

The  timber  Industry  has  often  cited  the 
Hoiusiiig  Act  of  1968,  which  said  the  nation 
would  need  26  million  new  housing  units  by 
1978  The  Sierra  Club  and  others  have  called 
this  goal  unrealistic  and  pointed  out  that  If 
an  average  of  four  persons  lived  in  each  of 


these  houses  it  would  mean  new  homes  for 
104  million  people,  or  half  the  nation's  total 
papulation. 

But  the  Industry  still  maintains  that  high 
housing  goals  justify  continued  timber  flow 
from  national  forests.  "The  extent  of  demand 
and  need  for  housing  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  approximately  two  million  units  were 
built  In  1971  and  by  the  prospect  that  a  like 
number  will  be  required  in  1972,"  a  National 
Forest  Products  Association  report  says.  "But 
while  lumber  and  plywood  mill  Inventories 
were  ample  at  the  beginning  of  1971,  they 
were  dangerously  low  by  the  end  of  the  year 
due  to  continuing  heavy  demand  for  hous- 
ing." 

Regeneration 

Foresters  generally  agree  that  clear-cutting 
Is  the  best  method  to  regenerate  some  species 
of  trees  under  certain  conditions.  Seedlings 
of  trees  which  are  "shade  Intolerant" — in- 
cluding Douglas  fir,  lodgepole  and  loblolly 
pine,  black  walnut,  black  cherry  and  yellow 
poplar — grow  best  In  full  sunlight.  These 
species  must  be  clearcut,  foresters  say.  so 
that  seedlings  will  not  be  hampered  by  the 
shadow  canopy  of  older  trees.  Other  species 
are  "shade  tolerant"  and  grow  well  in  dense 
forests,  so  they  can  be  logged  by  selection 
cutting. 

But  the  effectiveness  of  clearcuttlng  in  for- 
est regeneration  can  vary  greatly  with  terrain, 
elevation,  slope,  soil  and  water  conditions. 
These  variations  have  caused  poor  results 
In  some  areas. 

In  Wyoming,  for  example,  some  clearcut 
mountain  areas  did  not  regenerate  for  many 
years  despite  repeated  replanting  efforts.  Of 
this  failure,  McGee  once  said:  "In  the  high 
country,  when  you  talk  about  harvesting  tim- 
ber, you  are  really  talking  about  wiping  out 
a  forest." 

As  for  eastern  hardwoods.  Professor  Leon  S. 
Mlnckler  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  college  of  forestry  In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  told 
the  Senate  subcommittee:  "It  is  simply  not 
true  that  clearcuttlng  and  even-aged  man- 
agement Is  necessary  to  establish  more  In- 
tolerant and  available  timber  species  as  ash, 
cherry,  oak  and  yeUow  poplar.  My  re- 
search .  .  .  has  shown  clearly  that  this  can 
be  done  by  group  selection  or  by  cutting 
small  patches." 

But  most  foresters  agree  that  proper  clear- 
cutting  results  in  prompt  and  healthy  re- 
generation of  desirable  species. 

Wilderness 

Conservationists  and  the  timber  Industry 
clash  strongly  over  the  question  of  wilder- 
ness preservation.  Although  more  than  14 
million  acres  already  are  set  aside  as  wilder- 
ness or  primitive  areas,  many  conservation- 
ists want  the  wilderness  system  to  be  ex- 
panded. They  are  especially  concerned  about 
what  they  term  ""de  facto"  -wilderness,  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  forest  which  have  no  roads 
or  development  but  are  not  legally  protected 
as  wilderness. 

"If  Industry  is  allowed  to  continue  at  Its 
present  rate  of  cutting,"  wrote  Nancy  Wood 
In  Clearcut,  all  virgin  timber  in  de  facto 
areas  may  be  gone  by  1980." 

The  Industry  counters  that  those  who  want 
to  lock  up  more  acres  In  wilderness  are  not 
conservationists  but  ""preserv-atlonlsts"  who 
want  vast  areas  of  public  land  for  their  own 
limited  hiking  and  backpacking  use. 

William  H.  Hunt,  president  of  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corporation,  told  the  Pacific  Logging 
Congress  In  P,-3rtlaad,  Ore.,  in  November 
1971:  "Under  the  sweaty  backpacks  one  is 
most  likely  to  find  business  executives,  pro- 
fessional people  and  other  white-collar  work- 
ers, plus  students  -workiMg  toward  their  de- 
grees. .  .  .  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
wilderness  experience  has  become  a  huge 
roadless  exie.islon  of  elitism,  barred  to  ,  . 
the  man  or  woman  who  w-orks  too  hard  on 
the  Job  to  enjoy  the  phyilcal  demands  of  a 
return  to  the  coonskln  cap," 
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But  wilderness  devotees  argue  that  the 
number  of  persons  using  wilderness  and 
primitive  areas  has  tripled  since  1964.  They 
speak  of  the  wilderness  experience  In  terms 
which  are  almost  mystical,  describing  It  as 
highly  personal,  deeply  enriching  and  attain- 
able only  In  areas  unaltered  by  man.  They 
often  quote  Thoreau,  who  once  wrote :  "In 
wlldness  is  the  preservation  of  the  world." 

Aesthetics 

Closely  allied  to  the  wilderness  Issue  Is  the 
question  of  aesthetics.  Opponents  of  clear- 
cutting  Inevitably  describe  the  stumps,  log- 
ging roads,  skid  trails,  terraces  and  burned 
slash  often  left  on  clearcut  areas. 

Most  foresters  readily  agree  that  clearcut- 
tlng looks  bad  at  first,  but  they  are  fond  of 
quoting  the  1971  Ralph  Nader  study  group 
report.  Power  and  Land  in  California,  which 
states:  "While  aesthetic  considerations  are 
certainly  very  Important,  too  few  people 
realize  that  appropriate  logging  practices 
depend  on  ecological  considerations,  and  good 
ecology  Is  not  always  the  same  as  a  pleasing 
appearance  In  the  short  run.  .  .  ,  Categorical 
criticism  of  any  and  all  clearcuttlng.  al- 
though popular  with  emotional  conserva- 
tionists, Is  over-slmpUstlc." 

Timber  men  say  that  the  devastation  ap- 
parent Immediately  after  a  clearcut  soon  dis- 
appears as  new  growth  occurs.  The  Forest 
Service  claims  It  now  considers  aesthetics  In 
the  regulation  of  clearcuttlng,  such  as  em- 
ploying landscape  architects  to  adapt  clear- 
cuts  to  natural  terrain,  cutting  smaller  areas, 
clearing  up  slash,  and  protecting  lakes  and 
streams. 

Soil 

Of  all  the  testimony  presented  at  the  1971 
hearings,  perhaps  the  most  startling  was  that 
of  Robert  R.  Curry,  a  professor  of  environ- 
mental geology  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana. Curry  told  the  subcommittee  that 
clearcuttlng  could  cause  serious  soil  nutrient 
depletion  and  could  result  In  arid,  perma- 
nently deforested  land.  After  one  to  four 
clearcuttlngs,  Curry  said,  "the  soils  of  na- 
tional forests  will  be  unable  to  support  mer- 
chantable sawtlmber  until  replenished  by 
slow,  geological  weathering  in  5,000  or  more 
years." 

Curry  based  his  testimony  In  large  part 
on  a  study  at  the  Hubbard  Brook  Experi- 
mental Forest  In  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
land  was  repeatedly  cut  and  sprayed  to  test 
erosion  and  soil  depletion  under  severe  con- 
ditions. Other  geologists  questioned  whether 
its  findings  cotild  be  generalized  to  all  forests. 
A  Forest  Service  report  concluded:  "On  the 
basis  of  currently  available  Information,  we 
find  no  drastic  or  Irreversible  depletion  of 
forest  sou  nutrient  caused  by  timber  re- 
moval." Dr.  Paul  V.  Ellefson,  director  of  en- 
vironmental programs  for  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  said:  "As  the  (Ciirry) 
study  is  debated  more  and  more,  I  think 
you'll  find  that  It  Is  discredited." 
Water 

One  of  the  most  Important  roles  of  a  forest 
Is  watershed  protection.  ConservatlorUsts 
often  contend  that  clearcuttlng  damages 
water  resources  through  excessive  sedlmenta- 
tatlon  caused  by  soil  erosion.  They  say  that 
litter,  top  soil  and  ashes  from  cut  or  burned 
slopes  are  washed  downhill  by  rainwater 
to  pollute  streams,  destroy  vegetation  and 
harm  flsh  habitat.  Hurlon  C.  Ray,  director 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
regional  water  quality  office  In  Portland,  Ore.. 
told  the  subcommittee  that  stream  sedi- 
mentation In  some  clearcut  areas  Increased 
7,000  times  over  normal  levels. 

But  foresters  maintain  that  proper  clear- 
cutting  actually  will  benefit  a  watershed,  as 
snow  accumulation  can  be  Increased  and 
snow  melt  controlled  through  clearcut  place- 
ment. In  places  where  water  resources  are  a 
problem,  they  say  careful  and  scientific 
clearcuttlng  can  increase  water  yield  and 
help  relieve  water  shortages. 


Wildlife 

The  relationship  between  clearcuttlng  and 
wildlife  is  one  that  Is  vigorously  debated. 
Many  laymen  assume  that  clearcuttlng  de- 
stroys wildlife.  But  in  fact,  numerous  studies 
have  shown  that  some  forms  of  wildlife 
flourish  in  clearcut  areas.  After  logging  op- 
erations are  completed  the  clearcut  area,  ex- 
posed to  sunlight,  begins  to  grow  a  covering 
of  brush,  herbs,  berries  and  other  brows 
which  attracts  both  big  game  and  small 
animals. 

A  National  Forest  Products  Association 
paper  on  wildlife  management  states:  '"forest 
management  Is  an  indispensable  tool  In  the 
manipulation  of  wildlife  populations,  easily 
the  most  powerful  and  dramatic  force  avail- 
able to  the  wildlife  manager  to  produce  a 
high  wildlife  population." 

However,  It  Is  this  manipulation  to  which 
some  conservationists  object.  An  editorial 
In  the  winter  1971  issue  of  the  Wilderness 
Society  magazine.  The  Livmg  Wildemefs. 
asked:  "Why  not  unmanaged  forests?"  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  forestry,  it  said.  "Natural 
events,  such  as  age  and  wlldflre,  opened  up 
the  forests  for  healthy  understories,  and 
wildlife  prospersed  where  wildlife  was  meant 
to  prosper.  During  intervals  when  the  host 
forest  did  not  favor  a  wildlife  species.  It 
could  move  to  other  environmental  establish- 
ments." 

OUTLOOK 

The  clearcuttlng  controversy  has  focused 
attention  on  the  need  for  comprehensive 
management  planning  on  national  forest 
lands.  Although  there  are  many  points  of 
disagreement  between  conservation  groups, 
the  timber  industry  and  the  Forest  Service, 
some  common  goals  have  become  apparent. 

RESEARCH 

Most  parties  to  the  controversy  agree  that 
continued  forestry  research  Is  desirable,  if  it 
Is  not  merely  an  excuse  to  delay  action.  Some 
foresters  feel  that  implementation  of  exist- 
ing knowledge  could  result  In  considerable 
Improvements, 

"One  of  the  biggest  fallings  we  have  In 
forestry  Is  the  lack  of  dissemination  of  re- 
search, "  says  Hardin  R.  Glascock  Jr.,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters.  "But  foresters  aren't  a  very 
articulate  breed  of  cats,  and  the  researchers 
aren't  communicating  with  the  land  man- 
agers. If  we  were  able  to  put  Into  effect  the 
state  of  the  art,  we'd  have  forestry  which 
would  be  the  envy  of  the  world." 

One  recent  body  of  research  which  may  be 
Influential  In  the  future  are  the  "Deans' 
Reports"  prepared  for  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  by  the  heads  of  five  for- 
estry schools  around  the  nation.  The  reports 
generally  endorse  clearcuttlng  when  used 
properly,  but  stress  that  careful  guidelines 
should  regulate  its  use.  They  also  recom- 
mend that  some  forest  lands  should  be 
classified  as  intensive  timber  production 
areas  and  managed  through  scientific  culti- 
vation, fertilization  and  genetics  for  maxi- 
mum yield. 

A  forthcoming  study  which  may  be  help- 
ful Is  that  of  President  Nixon's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Timber  and  the  Environ- 
ment, which  was  appointed  In  September 
1971.  Under  Chairman  Frederick  A.  Seaton 
(R.  Neb.  Senate  1951-52),  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, the  panel  is  studying  broad  questions 
of  national  forest  management  fxillcy  and 
will  report  Its  findings  In  July  1972. 

Reforestation 
Another  point  of  general  agreement  Is  on 
the  need  for  replanting  some  5  million  acres 
of  national  forest  land  which  were  damaged 
by  large  fires,  pest  epidemics,  or  were  simply 
marginal  when  acquired  The  forest  .';ervice 
s.^ys  little  progress  has  been  possible  because 
of  lack  of  adequate  funds. 


Reorganisation 

Many  consen-atlonlsts  are  calling  for  re- 
organization of  the  Forest  Service,  either  by 
transferring  it  to  the  Interior  Department  or 
placing  It  in  a  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  as  proposed  by  President  Nixon 
In  his  executive  reorganization  plan. 

Senator  McGee  .=  aid  the  riearcutting  l.ssue 
"ha-s  dramatized  the  Incongruity"  of  hav- 
ing the  Forest  Service  within  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  "especially  under  Secretary 
Butz.  who  Is  committed  to  agribusiness." 

In  the  January  1972  issue  of  American  For- 
ests magazine.  William  E,  Towell,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  .American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, had  this  to  say  about  the  future 
of  US,  forest  management: 

"Clearcutting  as  we  nave  known  It  Is  a 
thing  of  the  pa*:.  No  longer  will  the  public 
tolerate  large  clearcut  blocks  on  exposed 
slopes  with  tangled  logging  sl.-vsh — definitely 
not  on  public  lands  and  probably  not  on 
private  lands  Indiscriminate  logging  roads 
with  little  or  no  thought  for  soil  stability 
or  unsightliness  no  longer  are  acceptable.  In 
fact,  future  logging  may  have  to  be  done 
with  no  roads  at  all  .  .  Large  blocks  of  even- 
aged  plantings  will  be  broken  up  with  wild- 
life food  plots  and  species  variation.  Forests 
will  be  man.oged  for  multiple  use  In  fact 
rather  than  in  theory,  with  recreation,  wild- 
life and  aesthetics  equal  partners  In  man- 
agement planning." 

DEFINITIONS 

Terms  used  by  professional  foresters  to  de- 
scribe forest  management  and  timber  har- 
vesting: 

Even-aced  management. — The  type  of  for- 
es* niaiiacen-.ent  which  maintains  trees  in  a 
given  stand  at  about  the  same  age  and  size, 
then  harvests  all  of  them  so  a  new  stand  may 
groA  There  are  three  basic  methods  of  even- 
aged  management: 

Clearcuttlng — the  removal  of  an  entire 
stand  of  trees  in  blocks,  patches  or  strips  at 
one  time,  whether  all  are  marketable  or  not; 
a  primary  timber  production  method  which 
may  be  followed  by  natural  regeneration,  ar- 
tificial seeding  or  hand-planting  of  seedlings. 

Shelterwood — the  removal  of  marketable 
trees  in  a  series  of  cuts  to  allow  natural  re- 
generation of  a  new  stand  under  the  partial 
shnde  cover  of  older  trees,  which  are  later 
removed. 

Seed  tree — the  removal  of  nearly  all  mar- 
ketable trees  in  one  cut.  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  number  of  desirable  seed  bearers 
to  natur;^lly  rejtenerate  the  area 

Uneven-aged  management — The  type  of 
forest  nianagement  which  maintains  all  ages 
of  trees  in  a  civen  stand  at  all  times  to  permit 
continuous  natural  regeneration.  There  is  one 
primary  method  of  uneven,  or  all-aged,  man- 
agement— selection,  or  the  removal  of  mar- 
ketable trees  singly  or  In  sn-iall  groups  at 
periodic  Intervals,  resulting  in  a  stand  with 
different  apes  and  sizes  Intermingled 

FACTS    AND    FIGLTIES 

There  are  a  total  of  187  million  acres  in 
America's  154  national  forests.  Of  this  total. 
97  million  acres  are  classified  as  commercial 
forest  land,  which  is  defined  as  land  capable 
of  producing  timber  crops.  Logging  Is  carried 
uut  by  private  companies  which  bid  for  sales 
contracts  with  the  Forest  Service  to  harvest 
timber. 

The  Forest  Service  calculates  an  annual 
"allowable  cut.  "  which  Is  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber which  may  be  harvested  from  national 
forest  lands  without  depleting  the  forests. 
This  figure  is  computed  in  "board  feet," 
which  is  a  measurement  equal  to  a  piece  oT 
w-o..id  one  io^'i  by  one  foot  by  one  inch  thick. 
In  1950.  the  allowable  cut  on  national  forests 
was  6  billion  board  feet  In  1960.  it  had  in- 
creased to  almost  11  billion  board  feet  In 
1970,  the  figure  was  13.5  billion  board  feet 
The  Forest  Service  attributes  the  increase  to 
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t  schnologlcal  improvemeat-s.  changes  :n 
ci&s&lflcatlon  and  lacreased  reforest  a  Mon 

In  1970,  U.5  billion  board  feet  were  har- 
■*sted.  Of  this  total,  6.4  billion,  or  almost  60 
f  ercent,  was  removed  by  clearcuttlng.  Selec- 

on  cutting  accounted  for  2  bUlion  board 
ffeet,  or  19  percent,  and  intermediate  cutting 
t  x>lc  1.2  billion  board  feet,  or  11  percent 
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HELEN  BENTLEY  ON  STRIKE 
IMPACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  on  which  I  am 
rrivileged  to  serve,  continued  its  hear- 
ings on  emergency  transportation  strike 
legislation  on  March  3.  Among  the  ex- 
cjllent  testimony  presented  was  that  of 
t  le  dLstinguished  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Maritime  Commission,  Mrs.  Helen 
Iclich  Bentley.  Mrs.  Bentley's  statement 
V  as  most  informative  on  the  impact  of 
long.shore  and  seamen's  disputes  on  the 
development,  stability,  and  overall  health 
of  the  Nation's  maritime  industry. 

Her  comments  are  quite  timely,  in 
\iew  of  the  current  east  and  gulf  coast 
dispute,  the  as-yet-uncertain  west  coast 

tuation,  and  the  remedial  legislation 
t^is  body  will  .>oon  be  called  upon  to  con- 

der. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
^ntley's   statement   be   printed   in   the 

EcoRD.  I  commend  it  to  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
F  ECCRT,  as  follows: 

^.^TTMENT       BY        HflEN        DELICH        BlNTLEY. 

Chairm.^.n,  Federal  Maritime  Com  .mission. 
Before  the  Subcommittee  o.v  Labor  of 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. US.  Senate,  March  J,  1972 
Gofd  morr.jne  Mr  Chairman  and  members 
o'  the  Committee  I  am  accompanied  this 
n,orr;ir.g  by  Mr  Robert  .S  Hope,  my  spec]al 
aisistaiit. 

r  am  most  happy  to  appear  before  this 
Ci-;mmlttee  to  offer  my  views  on  the  need  for 
e  nergency  traiisportatton  legislation,  a  sub- 
J(  ct  on  which  this  subcommittee  has  already 
;Id  rather  extensive  hearings 
I  u.-.derstand  that  there  have  been  referred 
fir  the  consideration  of  this  Committee 
n>axly  a  dozen  bills  to  deal  with  the  strikes 
which  have  plagued  this  nations  transporta- 
tion industry  in  one  form  or  another  for 
n  any  years.  Without  attempting  to  enumer- 
a  e  them  all,  during  the  past  decade  7.-e  have 
hid  major  disruptions  in  the  Longshore  In- 
JStry  in  1962-6.3,  in  1965.  In  1068-69  and. 
course,  the  recent  two  which  comm.enced 
oh  the  West  Coast  in  July  of  1971  and  later 
oji  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts,  all  involv- 
?  major  longshore  strikes. 
In  each  Instance  the  U  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Cbast  ha.s  been  tied  up  in  the  strikes  The 
West  Coast  ha.s  been  struck  in  the  more  re- 
cent tran.=portation  crisis  Additionally,  less- 
disruptions  have  occurred  In  the  maritime 
dustrv  sfime  r.j  which  consisted  of  disputes 
c*nccrn;ng  the  officers  and  crews  of  U  S  flag 
vissels  Even  these  latter,  altho'ieh  admit- 
U  dly  -  f  lesser  impact  on  our  overall  economy, 
hive  significant  adverse  effect  on  shipping 
a  Id  other  Industries  I  would  like  briefly  to 
Icentify  the  principal  maritime  strikes  be- 
ginning in  1962  up  to  and  including  the 
rr  ost  drastic  ones  of  1971 


Num- 

ber of 

days 

Nature 

Mar.  16  to  Apr.  11,1962.... 

27 

Seamen  west  coast. 

Oct  1  to  5,  1962.   

5 

Longshore  Atlantici 
Gulf. 

Dec.  24.  1962  to  Jan.  27, 

33 

Do. 

1963. 

Scattered  walkouts  com- 

61 

Do. 

menced  late  1964  culmi- 

nating in  a  genera! 

walkout  on  Jan.  U.  1965 

ending  Ma'.  13    1965. 

June  16  to  Aug.  29.  1965.... 

75 

Seamen  Atlantic, Gulf. 

Dec.  20,  195«to  Fet).  15  to 

57-115 

Longshore  Atlantic 

Apr.  13,  1969 

Gull. 

Nov.  17  to  Dec.  21.  1969.... 

35 

Seamen  west  coast. 

July  1  toOct.6,  1971 

100 

Longshore  west  coast. 

Oct.  1  to  Nov.  26.  137! 

57 

Longshore  Atlantic, 

GuH. 

In  each  of  these  strikes  an  entire  coast  wa^ 
affected.  The  first  strike  in  1962  was  a  sea- 
men's strike  and  involved  only  Unlt-ed  States 
flag  ships — -therefore  the  coiisequentlal  ef- 
fects upon  our  economy  were  not  a-s  sig- 
nificant or  as  disruptive  as  the  others,  which 
involved  longshoremen  and  accordingly  for 
all  practical  pvirposes  brought  movement  of 
our  water-borne  commerce,  including  both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  offshore  trades  to  a 
virtual  staadstU!  on  the  affected  coasts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Maritime  AdminLstratlon  the 
recent  strikes,  up  to  the  time  the  Toft- 
Hartley  injunction  became  effective  have  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  earnings  in  the  .seafaring 
and  longshore  segments  of  the  maritime  in- 
dusrtrj-  of  *  105. 407. 000.  exclusive  of  fringe 
benefits. 

In  addition  to  these  strikes  which  I  cate- 
gorize as  major  disruptive  ones,  there  have 
been  numerotLs  actions  involving  locaJ  trans- 
portation industries,  such  a.s  terminals,  ware- 
houses, truckers,  indivlduaj  water  carriers 
and  others.  Although  I  have  made  no  attempt 
no  identify  these,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  they  are  not  serious  or  that 
they  do  not  have  som:->  significant  impact  on 
our  economy.  According  to  a  table  appearing 
on  page  1247  of  Hearings  before  the  House 
C-orrunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
held  during  1963  on  identical  House  Bills 
1897,  2004  and  2331,  concerning  strike  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  the  maritime  industry, 
there  were  1510  work  stoppages  in  the  water 
transf>ortatlon  Industry  during  the  penod 
1927  through  1961  Of  these.  667  occurred  In 
the  post  World  War  II  period  from  1946 
thir)ugh  1961,  and  Idled  during  that  16-year 
period  in  excess  of  12  mUlion  man-days. 
When  you  consider  that  these  man-days  are 
anrlbutable  only  to  time  lost  by  the  maritime 
industry  alone  and  do  not  take  into  consid- 
eration lost  time  occasio:ie<i  In  other  Indus- 
tries affected  by  these  stoppages,  you  get 
some  Idea  of  the  tremendotLs  impact  that 
strikes  In  our  maritime  industry  have  on  our 
national  ecotu>my. 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  jxjsltlon  that 
work  stoppages  In  the  m.arU;me  transporta- 
tion Industry  have  serious  and  lasting  ad- 
verse effects  on  our  overall  economy — and 
when  we  have- such  major  disruptions  as  oc- 
curred In  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  West  Coasts 
in  1971,  they  have  a  direct  and  lasting  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  fourth  arm  of  defense— 
the  American  Merchant  Marine 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, I  stated  that  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  sensible  labor  management  re- 
lationship so  that  shipping  services  can  be 
provided  without  the  costly  interruptions  oc- 
casioned by  strikes  In  the  maritime  Industry 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  I  pointed  out 
the  almost  irreversible  shift  of  shipper  ties 
from  Amerlca.n  carriers  to  foreign  flag  carriers 
and  the  adverse  effeot  on  our  exports 


In  support  of  its  p>etltlon  seeking  an  in- 
junction under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  against 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion In  November  1971,  the  Department  of 
Justice  produced  a  number  of  affidavits 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  other  high  ranlitlng  government  of- 
ficials. Without  exception  these  affidavits 
f>alnted  out  some  of  the  very  serious  con- 
sequences which  followed  the  ILA's  October 
1  walkout. 

For  example,  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  assuming  a  2-month  duration  of 
the  strike,  estimated  a  decline  from  normal 
levels  of  exports  through  the  East  and  Gulf 
poil^  alone  of  $2.6  billion,  while  Imports 
through  the  same  ports  would  decline  by  $2.3 
billion.  Estimating  $1.2  billion  exports  to  be 
made  up  (or  to  have  been  shipped  In  antici- 
pation of  the  strike)  as  against  $1.8  billion 
of  imports  estimated  to  be  made  up  or  an- 
ticipated. Mr,  McCracken  comes  up  with  a 
$1.0  billion  itnreeoferabZe  adverse  impact  on 
our  international  trade  balance.  As  of  mid 
September  it  was  estimated  that  the  West 
Coast  strike  had  already  created  an  unrecov- 
erable loss  of  $100  million  with  an  additional 
estimated  unrecoverable  loss  of  $80  million 
if  the  strike  continued  through  October.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  principle  impact 
from  the  West  Ooast  losses  falls  upon  the 
agricultural  Industries.  This  Is  so  because  of 
a  diversification  program  Initiated  about 
three  years  ago  by  the  Japanese  to  reduce 
dependence  on  U.S.  shipments  and  to  expand 
outlets  for  Japan's  manufacttired  goods. 
There  are  alternative  sources  of  agricultural 
commodities  In  Australia  and  Canada. 

In  this  respect  I  would  like  to  quote  in 
p&Tt  from  the  affidavit  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture: 

"There  Is  a  critical  danger  that  major  por- 
tions of  our  export  markets  will  be  lost  for- 
ever as  a  result  of  the  longshoremen  strikes. 
American  agriculture  has  already  lost  mar- 
kets overseas  from  the  strike  on  the  West 
Coast.  Japan  Is  beginning  to  question  the 
dep>endablllty  of  the  United  States  as  a  sup- 
plier of  agricultural  commodities.  In  recent 
bilateral  discussions  with  the  Japanese,  we 
learned  that  they  aj«  sending  missions  to 
other  supplying  countries  of  the  world  to 
urge  that  they  Increase  their  output  especi- 
ally of  grains  so  as  to  reduce  Japan's  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States.  The  strike 
at  the  East  and  Gulf  Coast  ports  wUl  multi- 
ply greatly  the  permanent  loss  In  markets 
because  of  the  larger  quantity  of  exports 
which  move  overseas  through  these  ports." 

In  a  footnote  the  Secretary  points  out  that 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  an 
estimated  $215  million  of  farm  products, 
which  would  have  moved  through  West 
Coast  pKjrts,  could  not  be  delivered. 

Piorther  evidence  of  the  effect  of  these 
strikes  on  our  trade  balances  Is  found  in  a 
telegram  of  November  24,  1971,  to  the  Marl- 
time  Administration,  from  the  President  of 
the  Gulfports  Agricultural  Export  Associa- 
tion, which  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  threat  of  Dock  Strikes  are  heavily 
damaging  dollar  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Japan's  normal  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  requirements  of  777,000  tons  per 
month  are  usually  70  percent  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  On  July  30,  1971,  Mr.  Nubuo 
Nlkki  of  Marubeni — IIDA,  speaking  of  all 
Japanese  purchases  advised  us: 

'We  made  a  drastic  change  In  the  pattern 
of  feed  grain  purchase.  In  case  of  corn,  we 
covered  our  October  and  part  of  November 
requirements  heavily  from  outside  the 
United  States.  We  bought  250,000  tons  from 
Thailand,  90,000  tons  from  Argentina  and 
.S  Africa  and  75,000  tons  from  U.S.  lakehead 
instead  of  Gulf.  Because  of  our  bitter  expe- 
riences in  the  past,  we  did  not  take  a  single 
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bushel  of  corn  from  the  Gulf  ports  during 
the  possible  strike  period  this  year,'  " 

At  a  recent  Traffic  Management  Seminar. 
Mr.  John  P.  Scally,  manager  of  export  traffic 
distribution  services,  International  Sales  Di- 
vision of  General  Electric,  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  concerning  strikes: 

•One  major  reason  for  our  overseas  mar- 
keting problems  is  that  we  cannot  be  confi- 
dent of  our  deliveries.  We  are  continuously 
faced  with  transportation  strikes,  delays,  un- 
certainties or  congestion.  I  have  a  classic 
letter  from  an  overseas  distributor  who  says: 
I've  lived  through  your  longshoremen's 
strikes,  your  transit  strikes,  your  truck  and 
rail  strikes,  when  are  you  going  to  run  out 
of  e.vcuses?'  A  strike,  or  even  the  anticipa- 
tion c-f  a  strike,  leads  customers  to  consider 
purchasing  locally  or  buying  from  the  coun- 
tries that  can  deliver  during  anticipated 
strike  period  in  the  United  States.  These 
customers  may   never  come  back," 

The  threat  of  strikes  cause  some  comi>a- 
nies  to  attempt  to  build  up  expensive  over- 
seas inventories  to  ride  out  the  duration  of 
the  strike  in  order  not  to  lose  the  foreign 
markets  they  have  been  able  to  penetrate. 
This  Is  illustrated  In  the  following  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilton  B.  Jackson,  Regional 
Traffic  Manager,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours, 
Inc: 

"There  is  too  little  recognition  of  what 
these  waterfront  and  maritime  strikes  have 
really  cost  us.  When  you,  as  an  exporter, 
recognize  the  historic  probability  of  an  up- 
coming strike,  you  have  to  plan  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  maintain  your  markets,  to 
hold  your  competitive  position.  You  cannot 
afford  to  lose  a  market.  Therefore,  we're  all 
faced  with  supplying  many  of  our  products 
at  a  cost  penalty  of  perhaps  six  to  one. 
Building  Inventories  overseas  Involves  severe 
working  capital  penalties,  yet  It  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  protect   the  market." 

The  September  Issue  of  Traffic  Manage- 
ment contains  comments  of  some  prominent 
companies  concerning  the  effects  ol  strikes — 
several  of  which  I  think  are  pertinent  on 
this  same  point.  For  Instance,  the  director 
of  export  and  marine  services.  International 
Paper  Co.,  points  out  that  although  three 
years  ago,  customers  In  Europe  would  await 
settlement  of  the  strike,  today  they  would 
cancel  out  and  order  elsewhere.  Accordingly, 
the  International  Paper  Co.  maintains  up  to 
two  months'  Inventory  In  Europe  to  preclude 
disruption  In  the  flow  of  supplies, 

Mr.  Arthur  Singer,  president  of  Singer 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  exporters  of  automotive 
and  electronics  equipment,  stated  that  the 
1968-69  strike  cost  his  firm  a  minimum  of 
$1  million  as  a  result  of  lost  business  and 
additional  expenses.  According  to  Mr.  Singer, 
"Much  of  the  business  diverted  to  foreign 
competition  during  that  period  never  re- 
turned .  .  .  During  that  strike,  competitors 
from  Germany  and  Japan  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  to  meet  our  prices,  and  they 
grabbed  our  business.  Once  they  got  a  taste 
of  It,  they  never  let  go — and  we  suffered  that 
loss  ever  since." 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  enun- 
ciated In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
Insofar  as  here  pertinent  Is  to  foster  the 
ttevelopment)  and  encourage  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  merchant  marine  sufficient  to 
carry  its  domestic  waterborne  commerce  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  waterborne  ex- 
port and  import  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever 
been  any  exact  definition  of  the  word  sub- 
stantial— It  apparently  differs  according  to 
the  various  trades  which  our  ships  ply — 
however,  at  the  time  the  Act  was  enacted 
there  was  aspiration  towards  a  50%  goal. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  In  Federal 
aid  has  been  poured  Into  this  merchant  ma- 
rine In  an  effort  to  achieve  those  goals.  And 


with  what  result?  The  portion  of  our  foreign 
commerce  transported  in  U£.  flag  ships,  has 
declined  from  a  very  healthy  share  In  the 
post  World  War  II  period  to  approximately 
5%  today.  We  have  allowed  other  countries 
to  take  over  our  trade.  To  what  extent  this 
has  come  about  because  of  the  Impact  of 
strikes  on  our  transportation  &nd  manufac- 
turing capabilities  would  be  mere  specula- 
tion— but  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
strikes  have  played  no  small  part  m  this 
deplorable  failure  to  carry  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  export  and  Import  commerce  in 
U.S. -flag  ships. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  the 
downhill  trend  of  our  merchant  marine  In 
the  comprehensive  maritime  program  en- 
visioned by  the  Merchant  Mtirlne  Act  of  1970. 
This  Act  contemplates  additions  to  our  fleet 
at  the  average  rate  of  30  new  ships  a  year 
for  the  next  10  years — a  total  of  300  new 
ships.  A  goodly  number  of  these  ships  will  be 
of  the  new  progressive  types — the  Lash,  the 
Container,  the  Seabee — all  requiring  the 
outlay  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  capital — 
for  both  ships  and  equipment.  These  vessels 
can  be  built  only  If  the  money  can  be  found 
to  finance  them.  In  the  hearings  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  prominent 
bankers  testified  that  raising  private  capital 
for  ship  construction  is  always  difficult.  Pro- 
spective lenders  do  not  believe  that  Ameri- 
can flag  shipping  offers  a  sound  Investment. 
They  are  concerned  with  service  and  stability 
which  certainly  Is  not  In  evidence  In  our 
strikebound  maritime  Industry  today. 

Many  of  our  U.S.  flag  operators  are  on  the 
brink  of  disaster — they  are  continually  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle.  Strikes  which  cause  them 
to  lose  their  cargoes  to  foreign  competitors 
certainly  don't  help  them  In  financing  new 
ships.  A  graphic  Illustration  of  this  can  be 
found  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  November  4,  1971.  That 
article  pointed  out  that  at  times  when  cer- 
tain ports  In  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  range 
were  open  during  the  ILA  strike  in  October 
and  November  of  1971  because  of  sympathy 
actions  of  licensed  deck  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national Organization  of  Masters.  Mates  and 
Pilots,  American  vessels  were  immobilized 
while  their  foreign  competitors  freely  moved. 
loading  and  discharging  their  cargoes  Ac- 
cording to  the  article  at  least  8  American 
companies  were  so  affected.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  because  of  this  refusal  to 
work  American  flag  ships,  even  cargo  whir!; 
was  reserved  for  carriage  in  U.S.  flag  ships 
under  our  cargo  preference  laws  was  lost  to 
foreign  flag  ships.  Conservative  estimates  of 
the  loss  of  revenue  to  US.  operators  on  those 
shipments  alone  exceeded  $1  million  as  of 
October  30th.  I  don't  know  whr.t  the  losses 
on  commercial  shipments  amounted  to — but 
I  dare  say  they  were  substantial 

If  we  are  going  to  allow  our  U.S  flag  oper- 
ators to  be  continually  pushed  to  the  wr.;; 
we  are  not  going  to  get  those  300  ships  envi- 
sioned by  the  Merchant  Marine  .^rt  of  1970 
built — there  will  be  no  private  financing 
available  to  help. 

I  could  go  on  and  point  out  to  you  tlie 
many  letters  or  copies  of  letters  which  I  have 
received  complaining  of  the  strikes  and 
pointing  out  the  serious  adverse  economic 
effects  on  both  Individuals  and  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  Many  of  these  sam"  let'ers 
have  been  submitted  to  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  if  iiol  to  members  of 
this  Committee,  and  I  assume  that  they  have 
or  will  And  their  way  into  the  record  How- 
ever, I  will  be  most  happy  to  see  that  cople'; 
of  not  only  those  letters  but  also  copies  of 
the  affidavits  which  I  referred  to  are  sup- 
plied for  the  record. 

I  believe  that  what  I  have  recited  is  ample 
to  show  the  serious  adverse  effect  which  these 
strikes  have  on  our  economv  and  to  the  un- 


favorable balance  of  payments.  Ever^  dollar 
in  freight  revenue  lost  by  a  U.S.  flag  carrier 
to  a  foreign  carrier  helps  to  tip  that  balance 
further  against  the  U.S.  Every  dollar  in  ex- 
ports lost  to  a  foreign  competitor  ^even  if 
that  competitor  might  be  a  foreigii  sub- 
sidiary of  a  U.S.  manufacturer)  further  tips 
the  scale  against  the  U.S.  trade  balance.  And 
don't  forget — one  lost,  that  foreign  market 
IS  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  recapture. 

I  am  not  going  lo  take  your  time  by  trying 
to  analyze  and  compare  the  various  bills 
which  you  i.ave  before  you  There  have  been 
and  are  expert  witnesses  who  are  better  qual- 
ified to  do  this  than  am  I.  But  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  my  support  for  the  Administration 
response  to  tills  critical  problem  The  flexible, 
multi-option  approach,  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  Administration's  emergency  dispute 
proposals,  would  prevent  labor  disputes  in 
the  transportation  industry  from  escalating 
into  crippling  labor  strife  and  would  enhance 
the  development  of  peaceful  labor  relations 
in  the  maritime  indu.'itry  I  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  give  them  speedy  consideration. 

I  understand  that  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreipn  Commerce  Comm:ttee  in  considering 
emergency  dispute  legislation,  because  of  op- 
position from  maritime  unions,  has  some  re- 
luctance to  include  maritime  transportation 
within  the  scope  of  permanent  emergency 
dispute  legislation.  A  separate  bill,  which 
omits  the  maritime  Industry,  has  been  Intro- 
duced and  is  being  considered. 

In  my  view  it  would  be  a  most  serious  and 
grevious  omission  not  to  cover  this  key  trans- 
portation mode  in  the  legislation  I  urge  that 
the  members  of  this  Committee  take  favor- 
able action  on  the  Administration's  proposal 
and  include  therein  the  maritime  industry 

Gentlemen,  that  concludes  my  prepared 
statement.  I  hope  that  I  have  conveyed  lo 
vou  in  some  small  way  the  extreme  serious- 
ness with  which  I  view  strikes  affecting  the 
national  economy  Some  measures  must  be 
found  to  deal  with  them  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve the  Administration's  proposal  provides 
the  necessary  basis 

If  I  or  any  of  my  staff  can  assist  In  any 
way  with  your  efforts  In  this  matter  please 
fee!  free  to  call  upon  us. 

Thank  you 


GUS  SCHOLLE 


Mr.  HART.  Mr  Pre.s:dent.  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Michipan  and  the  Nation  lost  one 
of  those  rare  individuals  who  combine 
energy.  compas5ion.  and  touchneSvS  in 
just  the  ripht  formula,  a  fonnula  that 
allows  them  to  mark  a  profound  mark  on 
their  time 

The  man  was  Gus  Scholle.  labor  lead- 
er, philosopher,  political  leader,  orator, 
and  untiring  champion  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  powerless 

Gus  Scholle  died  in  February,  but  the 
social  chanpes  cenerated  by  hi«;  cru- 
sades will  be  with  us  for  generations 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  and  eloquent 
obituaries  on  Gus  was  written  by  Philip 
H.  Power,  publisher  of  several  newspa- 
pers in  the  Detroit  suburbs. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Gus  Scholle:  The  Man  Who 
Built  the  Suburbs."  be  printed  m  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Gvs    ScHOLLz      Thf    M*n    Who    BfiLT    th« 

SVBtTRBS 

His  name  w.^?  .August  Scholle.  but  they 
called  him  Gus 
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They  called  h;m  a  lot  of  other  things  bc- 

:  ides   that.    Labor   boss.    Honest    and   blunt. 

:)ictator.    Political    kingmaker.    Tough.    Old 

ashioned.  Conservationist.  Abrasive.  The  sly 

pray  fox  of  Michigan  politics. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  they  didn't 
lay  last  week  when  former  state  AFL-CIO 
;)re.=!ident  Gus  SchoUe  died  v.-ns  that  more 
han  any  one  man  in  Michigan  he  was  re- 
!  ponsible  for  the  kind  of  big  political  clout 
1  he  suburbs  have  today 

That's  too  bad.  because  Gus  was  one  of 
1  hose  guys  who  got  a  bum  rap  while  he  was 
<  live  and  well,  only  to  have  a  lot  of  people 
(  ome  out  of  the  woodwork  saying  nice  things 
;  bout  what  a  remarkable  man  he  was  after 
he  was  dead. 

For  30  years  Gus  ran  the  s-ate  CIO  and, 
dfter  the  merger  of  the  two  big  labor  fed- 
erations In   1958,   he  led   the  ATL-CIO. 

Together  with  his  firm  allv,  Walter  P. 
fteuther.  the  late  president  of  the  UAW.  he 
I  elieved  passionately  that  the  way  to  help 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  working  man  was 
iJd  get  him  involved  in  politics 

He  was  one  of  the  main  architects  of  the 
ilnion-Democratic  party  alliance  which 
elected  O.  Mennen  Willams  and  John  B. 
wainson  governor,  put  the  Democratic  party 
en  the  map.  and  made  the  labor  movement 
tpe  strongest  political  force  in  the  State. 

In  his  political  work,  the  fiammg  honesty 
akid  blunt  candor  which  .so  characterized  his 
personality  made  him  an  easy  target  for  Re- 
publicans and  political  writers.  He  called  for- 
mer Gov.  George  Romney  "a  big  clown" 
^hen  Romney  revealed  Ir.  1962  that  he  was 
seeking  divine  guidance  through  prayer 
■<^hi!e  deciding  whether  to  run  for  Governor. 
Does  he  think  he  has  a  pipeline  to  God''" 
i^holle  asked. 

They  worked  him  over  pretty  good  for  that 
le.  and  for  countless  others  like  it.  And  as 
me  went  on,  Gus  SchoUe  had  the  most  con- 
.stently  bad  press  of  any  public  figure  in  the 
ate 

But  while  that  was  happening,  he  started 
orking  on  the  idea  that  probably  has  had 
ore  political  im.pact  on  Michigan  and 
■ought  more  power  to  the  suburbs  than  any 
her  In  the  past  40  years. 
As  a  resident  of  Berkley.  In  Oakland  Coun- 
■,  he  looked  at  the  state  legislature  and 
■X  that  legislative  districts  were  unequal, 
ith  the  result  being  a  gerrymandered  rural- 
minated  state  house  and  senate.  In  the 
50's.  he  pointed  out  that  Oakland  County 
uld  elect  only  one  state  senator  to  rep"- 
nt  700,000  people,  while  one  Upper 
ninsula  district  could  elec:  a  senator  to 
represent  only  49,000, 

This    means    that    my    vote    in    Oakland 

nty  is  only  one-twelfth  as  good  as  that 

a  voter  living  in  the  smallest  district,"  he 

undered.    The  state  senate  represents  tree 

umps,  not  p>€ople," 

Scholle,  together  with  his  brilliant  Detroit 
torney,  Theodore  Sachs,  argued  that  legis- 
tive  districting  based  on  both  population 
Id  land  area  violated  the  due  process  and 
[ual  protection  clauses  of  the  14th  amend- 
;nt  to  the  U.S,  Constitution, 
He  took  his  campaign  for  'one  man.  one 
te"  to  the  legislature,  to  the  state  con- 
tutlonal  convention,  to  the  Michigan  Su- 
1  erne  Court,  to  a  three-judge  federal  panel, 

finally  to  the  U,S    Supreme  Court 
When   the   U  S,  Supreme  Court  finally   in 
Issued    the   landmark    "one   man.   one 
e"    reapportionment    decision,    many    of 
lie's  arguments  were  cited 
The    decision    led    to   reapportionment    of 
Michigan's  legislative  and  congressional  dls- 
cts   to   make   them   as  nearly  as   possible 
ual  In  population. 

It  led  to  representative  power  in  the  US, 
s   and   the   state   legislature   for  the 
IS  in  proportion  to  our  booming  popu- 
ion,   and   It    will    lead    this    year    to  even 
ter    suburban    representation    after    the 
cetosus   required    redistrictlng   Is   finished. 
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Gus  even  tried  out  the  results  of  all  his 
work  by  running  in  1970  for  Congress  in  the 
18th  district,  covering  Southfield,  against 
popular  Rep,  William  Broomfleld, 

While  he  lost  that  election,  the  results 
never  deterred  him  from  pushing  ahead  for 
what  he  thought  was  right.  In  particular,  he 
served  on  the  state  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mission, probably  the  most  powerful  force 
for  environmental  protection  In  the  state. 

His  courage  and  strong  principles  made 
him  a  particularly  effective  commission 
member,  arguing  that  the  need  for  environ- 
mental concern  extended  well  beyond  mat- 
ters of  shooting  antlerless  deer  and  to  the 
entire  quality  of  life  for  urban  and  sub- 
urban regions  of  the  state. 

His  energy  and  dedication  never  flagged. 
While  he  fought  his  terminal  Illness  in  Hen- 
ry Ford  Hospital  in  Detroit,  he  was  constant- 
ly on  the  phone  to  Lansing,  casting  his  votes 
for  meetings  of  the  commission. 

Then,  last  Monday,  he  knew  the  end  was 
near.  He  left  the  hospital  and  went  back 
home  to  his  cabin  retreat  at  Caseville,  on 
Saginaw  Bay,  There,  on  Tuesday,  with  the 
lake  In  front  of  him  and  a  life  of  tough  and 
effective  public  service  behind  him,  he  died, 

I  wish  we  had  more  men  like  htm. 


S.  2994— THE  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 
ACT  OF  1972  AND  THE  BRITISH 
DEBATES 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr  Pre.=;ident,  on 
December  11,  1971.  I  introduced,  along 
with  16  of  my  distingui.shed  colleagues. 
S,  2994.  the  "Victim.s  of  Crime  Act  of 
1972,"  The  bill  is  a  multititled  measure 
which  consolidates  the  provisions  of  six 
separate  bills  that  were  pending  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  will  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral program  fcr  compensation  of  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime  in  need  and  author- 
ize matching  grants  to  States  having 
similar  programs. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  will  authorize  the 
establishment  of  low-cost  group  life  in- 
surance for  "public  safety  officers."  de- 
fined to  include  police,  firemen,  and  cor- 
rection guards. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  will  pi-ovide  for  a 
death  benefit  of  $50,000  to  "public  safety 
officers"  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a 
result  of  a  crime. 

Title  IV  of  th?  bill  will  strengthen  the 
civil  remedies  available  to  nctims  of 
racketeering  activity, 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  number 
of  cosponsors  of  this  measure  has  since 
risen  to  47, 

During  the  recess,  the  bill  was  given 
nationwide  circulation.  The  views  of  citi- 
zens, academies.  State  officials,  insur- 
ance companies,  police,  fire,  and  correc- 
tional officials  und  others  were  solicited. 
Most  of  the  responses  are  now  in.  The 
basic  ideas  have  been  fully  aired  and 
the  remaining  i.'^ues  seem  to  be  largely 
a  question  of  specific  draft.smen.ship  and 
subcomm.ittee  compromise.  I  am  hope- 
ful, therefore,  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman  can  after 
1  additional  day  of  hearing.*,  now  sched- 
uled for  March  14  begin  to  mark  up  this 
important  legislation. 

I  make  the^e  remarks  tx?  alert  the 
Senate  that  I  expect  that  it  should  not  be 
too  long — perh=ips  late  March  or  early 
April — before  it  will  be  possible  to  bring 
this  measure  before  it  for  debate  and. 


I  hope,  swift  passage.  In  this  connection 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  extraordinary  debate  that 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  De- 
cember 1962,  just  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  successful  British  scheme  for  the 
compensation  of  victims  of  crime.  Many 
of  the  issues  of  principle  and  detail  faced 
by  the  House  of  Lords  will  have  to  be 
faced  in  our  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  learned  much  from  this  discus- 
sion of  our  distinguished  English  friends 
I  trust  others  will,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  debates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Crimes  of  Violence:  Compensation  for 
Victims 
(Excerpts   from  245  Parliamentarj'  Debates 
pp.     246-319     (Hansard)      (December    3' 
1962)) 

The  E.\rl  of  Longford  rose  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Report  of  the  working  party  on 
Compensation  for  Victims  of  Oimes  of  Vio- 
lence (Cmnd.  1460):  and  to  move  for  Papers 
The  noble  Earl  said:  My  Lords,  I  rise  to  move 
the  Motion  standing  in  mv  name  on  the 
Order  Paper  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
pressing  need  for  a  Government  scheme  of 
compensation  for  victims  of  violence.  I  am 
glad  to  notice  a  very  distinguished  list  of 
speakers  to  follow  me,  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  think  that  the  noble  and  learned  Viscount 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  wind  up  the  debate 
and  also  that  I  am  to  be  followed  by  the 
noble  Lord.  Lord  Mancroft,  whom  we  have 
missed  so  much  in  the  world  of  crime  since 
he  took  to  business:  but  I  am  glad  to  think 
that,  like  myself,  he  has  found  no  necessarv 
conflict  between  these  Interests  and  I  wel- 
come back  to  the  crime  lab  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  and  ardent  members. 

In  moving  this  Motion,  I  appear  to  be 
pushing  at  a  door  which  is  at  anv  rate  ajar. 
The  days  have  gone  by  when  the  late  Mar- 
Jery  Fry,  that  wonderful  woman,  was  plough- 
ing her  lonely  heroic  furrow,  encouraged  by 
a  few  sympathisers,  such  as  the  late  Lord 
Drogheda  in  this  House  and  also,  as  time 
passed  by,  several  Members  of  the  House  of 
Conunons,  of  whom  Mr,  Prentice  and  Mr. 
Carol  Johnson  have  Introduced  Private  Mem- 
bers' Bills,  Even  as  recently  as  June,  1961,  the 
Home  OfRce  Working  Party,  which  was  set  up 
by  Mr,  Butler,  could  argue  in  their  Report 
that 

'there  Is  little  evidence  beyond  what  has 
been  said  from  time  to  time  in  articles  in 
the  Press  of  public  opinion  about  the  mat- 
ter". 

Even  at  that  time,  or  by  the  time  their 
Report  came  out  In  June  of  last  year,  they 
were  already  outdated,  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  excellent  gentlemen  would  not  deny 
today  the  degree  of  public  Interest  and  sup- 
port if  they  looked  at  the  Press  cuttings 
which  arose,  for  example,  from  the  recent 
report  of  Justice,  which,  as  your  Lordship* 
know,  Is  a  non-Party  society  of  Jurists. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  titular  chairman 
of  the  Justice  Sub-committee,  although 
much  greater  experts  than  I  did  the  bulk 
of  the  work.  The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Shawcross, 
■A-ho  I  am  very  pleased  Is  going  to  speak 
later,  as  Chairman  of  Justice,  commended 
our  Report  In  a  weighty  foreword.  Among 
the  newspapers  that  I  studied,  perhaps  the 
Daily  Mirror  spoke  the  most  clearly  and  ve- 
hemently. It  asked  the  question: 

"Should  Innocent  victims  of  cosh-thugs 
and  gunmen  be  paid  compensation  for  In- 
juries which  wreck  their  health  and  earning 
power?" 
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A"d  they  gave  the  ansver: 
•The  Mirror  says:    Yes,   So  do  all  decent 
citizens". 

It  would  be  going  hardly  too  far  to  add, 
"So,  it  appears,  do  all  decent  newspapers," 
The  Times  avoided,  as  Is  Its  wont,  too  ardent 
a  commitment,  but  referred  to  "the  strength 
of  public  feeling  that  something  should  be 
done  about  the  many  melancholy  cases  that 
are  known  to  occur"  and  referred  also  to  the 
edge  this  feeling  gives  to  the  clamour  for 
penal  revenge.  The  Times  was  good  enough 
to  refer  to  the  proposals  of  our  Justice  Com- 
mittee as  "novel  and  well-considered",  and 
that  I  think  was  the  general  tone  of  the 
Press, 

The  Observer  is  confident  In  claiming  that 
the  principle  of  State  compensation  for  vic- 
tims of  crimes  of  violence  has  been  by  now 
generally  accepted.  The  Observer  suggests 
that  all  that  the  Government  have  question- 
ed is  the  practicability  of  any  scheme  and 
this  question,  says  the  Observer,  has  now 
been  met  by  the  Report  of  the  Justice  Com- 
mittee, Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  a 
year  or  two  ago,  we  do  Indeed  seem  to  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  country  and  the 
Government  are  largely  at  one  In  agreeing 
that  a  scheme  is  not  only  desirable  but  prac- 
ticable. We  seem  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  only  question  which  remains  Is 
what  kind  of  scheme  It  should  be. 

The  present  Home  Secretary,  Mr,  Brooke, 
answered  Questions  on  this  subject  on  No- 
vember 8  in  another  place.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  studied  the  Report  of  the 
Justice  Committee  and  replied  [Official 
Report,  Commons,  Vol.  666  (No,  8),  col, 
1146): 

"I  am  studying  this  important  question  of 
compensation  for  victims  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence m  the  light  of  the  report  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  refers  and  also  of  reports  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Conservative  Party,  by  the 
Bow  Group  and  by  the  Police  Sub-committee 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 
I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  make  a  state- 
ment, but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  before  long," 

After  further  questions,  he  concluded: 

"I  do  treat  It  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  and, 
as  I  have  said  In  public,  I  hope  that  it  may 
fall  to  me  to  Introduce  legislation  on  this 
subject,  but  we  have  first  to  decide  which 
of  these  various  different  schemes  which 
have  been  recommended  by  responsible  bodies 
is  the  best  solution  as  a  whole," 

So  I  think  that  we  can  fairly  say  that  the 
principle  is  by  now  virtually  accepited, 

I  would  Just  add  this  further  comment  at 
this  point  on  that  aspect  of  the  matter.  I 
quote  very  strongly  and  respectfully  what 
the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Shawcross,  said  In  his 
foreward  to  our  Justice  Report. 

"Ju.stice  does  not  claim  .  ,  .  that  its  own 
scheme  Is  sacrosanct,  ...  We  welcome  this 
Report  by  the  Committee  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  ,  .  .  The  Council  of  Justice  .  .  . 
ha,s  suggested  that  there  should  be  consulta- 
tions with  the  Committee  established  by  the 
Conservative  Party  so  as  to  present  to  the 
Government  at  an  early  date  a  short  state- 
ment resolving  as  we  think  possible  such  dif- 
ferences as  exist  between  the  two  Reports." 

That  seemed  an  eminently  laudable  sug- 
e.stion,  and  I  would  only  add",  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  not  aw^are  of  it,  that  the 
Chalrm.an  of  the  Committee  of  Conservative 
Members  of  Parliament,  until  he  became  a 
Minister,  wa^  the  present  Attorney  General, 
which  no  doubt  gives  the  Report  special 
significance. 

I  should  now  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
principles  involved.  Why  are  we  so  sure  by 
now  that  the  State  ought  to  accept  special 
responsibility  for  the  victims  of  violence? 
One  answer,  if  there  were  time,  would  be  to 
take  a  whole  string  of  Individual  cases  and 
challenge  anyone  to  deny  that  in  these  cases 
the  community  ought  to  provide  some  com- 
pensation where  It  Is  not  provided  at  all  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  provide  much  more  generotis 


compensation.  In  view  of  the  time  factor, 
I  win  take,  if  I  may,  only  the  story  to  help 
us  focus  our  thoughts,  though  it  Is  far 
from  an  extreme  example  of  the  cause  I  am 
submitting,  because  in  this  story  the  victim 
has  a  good  employer,  has  received  some  in- 
dustrial injury  benefit  and  hopes  to  receive 
some  disability  benefit.  No  doubt  his  com- 
pensation will  be  much  less  than  he  would 
receive  in  a  Common  Law  action,  which  in 
this  case  would  be,  as  the  House  would  ap- 
preciate in  a  moment,  clearly  futile.  There 
are  many  cases  of  much  greater  material 
hardship,  though  I  think  few  more  po:gn:int, 
in  one  sense,  than  the  one  I  shall  ofTer  to  the 
House, 

The  House  Office  White  Paper  mentions, 
for  example,  children,  wldow^s  and  those  past 
working  age  who  do  not  qualify  under  any 
form  of  National  Insurance,  and  it  gives  some 
illustrations.  It  mentions  a  nineteen-year 
old  girl  whose  skull  was  fractured  by  a  man 
with  a  hammer:  a  girl  of  eighteen  who  was 
brutally  attacked  by  a  man  in  a  country 
lane,  who  lost  her  voice  and  the  use  of  her 
right  hand  for  several  months;  a  man  who 
kept  a  general  store,  whose  skull  was  frac- 
tured by  a  youth  with  the  butt  of  a  re- 
volver: a  middle-aged  woman  who  was  at- 
tacked when  returning  from  a  Church  Serv- 
ice on  Christmas  Eve,  whose  teeth  and  ribs 
were  broken  and  who  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye:  and  It  mentions  a  man  who  was  knocked 
down  and  killed  in  a  London  street  leaving 
his  widow  destitute. 

Those  are  cases,  admittedly,  picked  out  as 
extreme  cases,  in  the  Report  of  the  Home 
Office  officials.  My  own  example,  the  one  I 
want  to  mention  briefly,  can  be  studied  at 
greater  length  In  an  article  written  bv  the 
noble  Lord,  Lord  Altrlncham,  in  last  Ttiurs- 
day's  Guardian.  It  concerns  a  Mr,  Kenneth 
Carew,  a  young  West  Indian,  recently  Joined 
here  by  his  wife,  young  children  and  widowed 
mother,  who  was  employed  as  a  London  bus 
conductor  on  September  2  On  that  day,  fotir- 
teenagers  boarded  his  bus  and  soon  made 
themselves  objectionable.  Some  or  them 
shouted  "Black  man"  and  "rubberlips"  at 
Mr,  Carew,  He  found  It  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  collect  ihelr  fares.  The  bus  came 
to  a  stop.  The  teenagers  gave  the  signal  for 
the  bus  to  restart,  Mr,  Carew.  as  was  his 
duty,  rebuked  them,  pointing  out  that  It  was 
hLs  Job  to  start  the  bus  Two  of  them  at- 
tacked him,  kicking  him  ferociously.  He 
backed  down  the  stairs,  but  a  final  kick 
caught  him  full  in  the  face.  He  was  admitted 
to  hospital,  where  one  of  his  eyes  had  to  be 
removed. 

The  week  before  last  two  youths,  aged  six- 
teen and  twenty,  were  sentenced  to  five 
months  detention  for  causing  bodily  harm  to 
Mr,  Carew.  In  evidence,  passengers  said  that 
they  heard  one  of  the  youths  say,  "We  had  a 
fight  on  the  bus  and  we  kicked  the  conduc- 
tor's eye  out.  It  was  smashing,"  .According  to 
this  passenger,  one  of  the  youths  said  the 
conductor  ran  screaming  down  the  stairs  In 
fairness.  I  should  say  that  counsel  for  the 
yoimg  man  denied  that  this  young  aggressor 
know  that  Mr,  Carew  had  lost  his  eye  At  any 
rate,  that  Is  the  story.  Lord  Altrlncham  re- 
ports that  he  was  deeply  Impressed  by  Mr 
Carew's  attitude  in  adversity.  He  is  certainly 
not  Indulging  in  what  used  to  be  called 
"bellyaching"  But  I  need  not  continue.  I 
cannot  believe  there  Is  a  single  Member  OT 
this  House  or  the  general  public  who  would 
deny  that  we,  the  community,  ought  to  do 
far  more  to  compensate  a  young  man  like  Mr. 
Carew — even  where  there  is  a  good  employer 
and  the  Industrial  Injuries  Act  works — than 
there  Is  any  prospect  of  our  doing.  I  am  tak- 
ing him  as  one  human  being  whose  afflictions 
Injustices  are  representative  of  a  good  many 

When  we  are  faced  with  that  case,  or  other 
cases  of  the  same  kind,  we  feel  with  every 
fibre  of  our  being  that  the  State  ought  to  ac- 
cept a  much  greater  measure  of  resp>onsl- 
blUty  for  paying  compensation.  Yet  I  sup- 


pose it  Is  not  easy  to  point  to  a  simple  prin- 
ciple behind  our  moral  convictions  in  this 
kind  of  case.  How  can  we  Justify  requiring 
the  State  to  pay  a  higher  compensation  to  the 
victim  cf  an  assult  than  to  the  victim  of  an 
accident,  where  there  are  the  same  physical 
consequences?  Or,  If  we  come  on  It  from  an- 
other angle,  how  can  one  Justify  State  com- 
pensation for  the  victims  of  violence  without 
btate  compensation  for  the  victims  oi  other 
crimes,  such  as  steeling?  In  other  words,  how 
can  we  justify  compensation  for  victims  of 
crimes  against  the  person,  and  not  Justify  it 
for  crimes  against  property? 

Tliose  quettlon  are  answered  at  length  in 
our  own  Justice  Report  and  also  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Conservative  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, If  noble  Lords  will  refer  to  those  texts 
they  will  find,  I  think,  In  each  case  some 
arguments  which  appeal  to  them  more  than 
others  But  I  must  leave  noble  Lords  to  make 
that  study  for  themselves,  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  own  Justice  Committee  would 
Agree,  but  i  am  myself  well  satisfied  with  a 
summary  of  our  reasoning  which  appeared  In 
the  Lau-  Journal  of  November  9,  It  sum- 
marised our  conclusions  or  our  pwlnts  In  tnis 
way: 

"The  Justice  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  State  must  accept  some  liability  for  the 
victims'  injuries  because  it  has  a  duty  Doth 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  and  to  provide 
effective  civil  remedies  for  wrongs," 

A  double  duty,  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  and  to  provide  effective  remedies  for 
wrongs:  that  Is  how  they  summarised  what 
seemed  to  them  most  Important  In  our  re- 
plies to  the  question  I  have  put,  I  am  not 
myself  sure  (perhaps  the  lawyers  will  tell 
US)  what  would  be  meant  by  asserting  an 
absolute  responsibility  In  cither  case.  But 
surely  no  one  will  deny  that  there  is  on  the 
State  a  double  duty  of  some  kind:  to  pre- 
serve effective  peace  and  order,  and  to  pro- 
vide effective  civil  remedies  And  where  the 
State  falls  In  both  respects,  the  State  can 
not  avoid  an  essential  responsibility  for  the 
victim. 

To-day,  my  Lords,  we  are  most  of  us  con- 
scious of  the  two  outstanding  factors  The 
first  Is  the  large  Increase  since  prewar  days 
in  violent  crime,  though  it  Is  still,  of  course, 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  crime.  Sec- 
ondly, we  are  aware  of  the  fact  (to  quote 
paragraph  4  of  the  Home  Office  Working 
Party  Report)  that  the  right  of  the  victim 
of  assault  against  his  assailant  is  seldom 
exercised — this  seems  to  me  a  point  of  the 
first  Importance— because  as  a  rule  the  as- 
sailant is  either  unknown  or.  If  he  is  known, 
he  has  no  means  and  Is  not  worth  suing. 
That,  I  am  sure,  is  a  basic  factor  in  the 
thouehts  of  all  cf  us.  We  are  aware  that,  at 
a  time  when  other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity who  are  in  need  of  help  are  increasingly 
cared  for,  this  particular  group  of  unfor- 
tunates are  not  only  not  being  helped  on  a 
par  with  others,  but  are  actually  having  a 
worse  time  with  every  year  the  crime  wave 
continues  Their  risks,  in  a  sense,  are  be- 
coming worse  If  I  am  asked:  "Is  not  this 
true,  tn  some  extent  at  least,  of  those  who 
suffer  from  crimes  against  property,"  I  do 
not  think  I  can  give  what  would  be  regarded 
as  an  Intellectually  coercive  answer,  though 
I  am  very  confident  about  the  practical  an- 
swer which  ought  to  be  given  I  would  cer- 
tainly reply  that  what  we  are  now  proposing 
has  no  necessary  implications  for  victims 
generally:  but  we  shall  be  making  a  start — 
if  you  like,  an  experimental  start — in  a 
sphere  where  the  problem  is  limited 
In  size,  where  private  Insurance  Is  much 
less  feasible  than  el.sewhere,  and  where  the 
public,  by  a  true  instinct,  is  sure  that  the 
need   and   distress  are   greatest 

The  factors  I   have   just   touched  on,   in- 
cluding the  recent  growth  of  violent  crime, 
have  no  doubt  helped  forward  recently  the 
cause   of   compensating   victims   of   violence 
But,  mixed  up  with  them  has  been  a  feeling. 
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perhaps  as  strong  and  growing  stronger,  that 
criminal  himself  should  make  some  rep- 
Ion  to  his  victim.  May  I  say.  in  passing, 
penal  reformers  land  I  hope  that  I  mav 
■Ibe  myself  as  or.e)  have  someUmes  been 
ked.    In   this   House   and   el.-^e-.vhere.   for 
Xing  too  much  concern  for  the  criminal 
.  not  enough  interest  In  the  victim.  On 
whole,  I  do  not   think  that   Is  fair.   The 
cultles  of  taking  an  interest  ai  a  victim 
his  family  are  much  greater  than  seme 
jht  suppose,  I  found  that   out  seme  time 
'.   when  I   was   n.n.xious   to  star^  a  society 
led  the  Friends  of  the  Victim  and  it  was 
icult    to   know   how   to   get   started 
iut.  my  Lords,  I  am  not  Insensitive  to  this 
of   criticism;    and   I  often   ask   myself 
ether  there   Is  any  Justification  for  'it.   I 
le.  for  e.vample,  down  on  the  Order  Paper 
the  House,  for  "No  Date  Named",  a  Mo- 
seeklng  Justice  for  one  Michael  Davles 
was  condemned   to  death,  and   who   is 
*■  widely  believed  to  be  innocent,  for  the 
Cl4pham  Common   murder  in   19,53,   He  was 
Jsequeutly  reprieved  and  seven  vears  later 
3  released.  I  hope  and  believe  that  one  day 
'ree  pardon   will   be  secured;    but   I   hope 
j  that  I  never  forget  that  the  injustices 
sufferings  of  Michael  Davies  and  his  fam- 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
;  rdered  boy  and  his  family,  I  hope  that  no 
pe^al  reformers  are  ever  careless  In  recognis- 
the  far  greater  sufferings  of  the  victims 
a.  matter  of  that  sort.  I  hope  that  the  ac- 
*?    srupport    of    peoial    reformers    for    our 
_se  to-day  will  finally  nail  the  false  allega- 
1  that  It  is  the  criminal  alone  who  carries 
sympathy, 

1  a  small  book  on  The  T'leory  of  Punish- 
•t  which  I  published  last   year  I  looked 
ard  to  reparation  by  the  criminal  to  the 
Im  as  occupying  a  much   larger  part  in 
constructive  system  of  punishment   in 
future.    But    neither    our    own    Justice 
mittee  nor  the  Conservative  Members  of 
lament   have   shirked   the   disappointing 
th  that  at  the  moment  It  is  no  good  look- 
to  the  criminal  for  any  substantial  rep- 
Ion     That    will    remain    so    while    our 
al  system  remains  so  backward  and  un- 
iKirati,-e  and  while  the  criminal  in  prison 
still  earn,  in  spite  of  the  recent  increase 
more  than  a  few  shillings. 

talnly,  a  really  enlightened  scheme  of 

rfpensatlon  for  victims  of  violence  would 

e   two   sides,   the    victim's   side   and   the 

nquents  side    But  the  delinquent's  side 

t  cannot  be  Introduced  to  any  real  effect 

say  something  about  It  In  our  Report 

•I  there  is  a  long  overdue  revolution  In 
penal  system  and  in  particular  in  our 
l^on  arrangements.  But  that  must  on  no 
unt   be   allowed   to   hold   up   the  estab- 
ment  of  the  first  part  of  a  full  scheme- 
compensation    part — even    if    the   State 
to  foot  the  bill  In  the  first  Instance  for 
ly  all  of  It,  The  Government  White  Pa- 
concluded  that  the  cost  of  a  reasonable 
ime  was  unlikely  to  exceed  £lio  million- 
Conservative  Members  of  Parliament  give 
:ure  of  £1  million;  the  Justice  Committee 
1=4  million.  All  the  figures  are  approxl- 
e  For  once  the  Civil  Service  appear  to  be 
most  generous    But  if  any  such  scheme 
^jorth  in'roduclng,  as  most  of  us  feel  very 
ngly  it  is.  no  one  wUI  regard  the  figures  I 
e  mentirned  as  In  themselves  prohibitive, 
come  tj  the  last  sec:i-n  cf  niy  remark=;, 
inevitably   I   must   summarise    what   is 
..    To    be    fuily    und?r3:D.-d,    it    mus*    be 
lied    in    the   Report   concerned     Granted 
:    a    scheme    is    desirable    and    that    the 
;e  should  largely  pav  for  it    what  shiiild 
■ts  mam  features^  The  Justice  Comm.irtee 
'es  its  conclusions  under  the  main  head- 
of  "Scepe  of  Compensation".  "Nature  r.f 
ensation",    "Position  of  the  Offender  " 
Aiministrative     Machinery"     and      'Proce- 
Under   "Scope   of   Compensation"    it 
\or%  the  attempt  to  provide  an  a  priori 
definition  of  a  crime  of  violence  and  defines 
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It  instead  by  reference  to  a  schedule  of  of- 
fences rather  more  than  thirty  in  number. 
The  offences  begin  -Arith  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, not  and  unlawful  as^sembly,  and  include 
grievous  bodily  harm  and  bodily  hann,  rape, 
unla'A'ful  sexual  intercourse  and  incest; 
though  on  this  last  Item  of  incest  there  were 
considerable  differences  of  opinion.  It  also 
includes  attempts  to  commit  those  offences. 

The  Conservative  Commiiiee  also  drew  up 
a  schedule  of  about  the  same  length  which 
is  not  widely  dissimilar,  though  there  are  a 
number  of  differences.  When  it  came  to  the 
nature  of  the  compensation,  the  choice  at 
first  seemed  to  lie  betAeen  two  types  of 
schemes.  On  the  one  hand,  there  might  be 
something  like  the  Industrial  Injuries 
Scheme,  under  which  periodical  benefits  are 
based  on  loss  of  faculty  and  what  amuu.ius 
to  a  flat-rate  principle  of  subsistence;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  lump  sum  awards  of 
the  Common  Law  based  on  reparation  to  the 
victim  for  his  expenses  and  loss  of  earn- 
ings— which,  of  coarse,  may  differ  greatly  be- 
tween two  men  suffering  from  the  same  In- 
Jury — loss  of  the  amenities  of  life  and  loss  of 
life  expectancy. 

For  reasons  set  out  at  length  In  the  Report 
neither  principle  of  benefit  seems  to  the 
Committee  quite  satisfactory  on  its  own. 
The  Justice  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mend what  they  call  a  hybrid  scheme,  based 
at  once  on  the  needs  of  the  victim  and  the 
nature  of  his  injunes.  This  means,  in  prac- 
tice, under  their  scheme,  that  victims  who  are 
not  earning— old  people,  widows  and  hou.se- 
■.v:ves,  for  instance — would  receive  lump  sum 
a-.vards.  Those  who  are  gainfuly  emploved 
•A-ouId  recene  reviewable  weekly  payments'for 
loss  of  earnings  based  on  the  principle  of 
reparation  and  not  of  subsistence  Therefore, 
presumably,  as  with  Industrial  Injury  bene- 
fits, dependants  of  a  victim  should  receive  a 
■weekly  payment  related  to  the  Income  for- 
merly received  from  the  victim,  or  a  lump 
sum  a-Acard  to  cover  the  cost  of  resettlement. 

The  Conservative  Committee  appear  to 
proceed  on  a  different  principle  here,  for 
they  recommend  that  compensation  should 
be  assessed  on  the  basi.s  initially  of  Common 
Law  damages  But  in  order  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty that  a  Common  Law  damages  scheme 
might  result  in  wide  variations  of  compen- 
sation for  similar  Injuries— the  difficulty, 
shall  we  say,  that  a  rich  businessman,  if  he 
really  lost  earnings  while  awav  from  his 
business,  might  get  far  more  than  a  wage 
earner  for  the  same  Injury— they  .set  an 
upper  limit  to  the  amount  of  compensation 
payable.  It  does  not  appear  likelv  that  in 
practice  their  a-A-ards  would  dl.rfer  much 
from  the  awards  of  our  Committee,  and  that 
conclusion  is  reinforced  bv  the  very  similar 
calculations  about  the  cost  of  the  respective 
schem.e. 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  offender 
we  actually  say  in  our  Report : 

"Once  the  victim  has  received  compensa- 
tion from  the  State  his  right  of  action  against 
the  offender  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
State,  which  should  seek  to  recover  a  con- 
tribution from  the  offender  if  it  Is  economi- 
cally practicable,  and  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  does  not  Impede  the  offender's  rehabilita- 
tion." 

The  Conservatives.  In  their  recommenda- 
tions, which  once  again  should  be  studied  in 
the  text,  do  not  seem  to  see  the  problem 
with  eyes  very  different  from  ours,  but  In 
neither  case,  as  I  warned  the  House  earlier. 
Is  It  expected  that  there  will  be,  in  the  near 
future  at  any  rate,  much  substantial  return 
from  the  criminals. 

Finally,  I  come  to  administrative  machin- 
ery and  procedure.  Under  our  scheme  a  new 
tribunal  would  be  created,  to  be  kno-wn  as 
the  Crimes  of  Violence  Compensation  Board, 
to  be  composed  of  a  legally  qualified  chair- 
man, a  doctor  and  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  of 
whom  one  should  be  a  woman.  The  Board 
would   be  assisted   by   a  full-time  secretary 


and  would  move  round  the  country  if  neces- 
sary. There  should  be,  under  our  scheme,  an 
unfettered  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  on  any  question  of  fact  or  law.  If 
there  is  thought  to  be  any  Important  differ- 
ence— I  do  not  know  whether  one  would  say 
there  is  or  is  not — between  the  Justice  plan 
and  the  plan  of  the  Conservative  Commit- 
tee, it  lies  here.  Under  the  Conservative 
M  P.s  plan  claims  would  have  to  be  submitted 
in  the  first  place  to  what  they  call  "a  speci- 
fied official".  This  gentleman  would  appear  to 
be  a  member  of  a  Government  Department 
whereas  our  tribunal  would  be  more  inde- 
pendent and  Judicial,  which,  to  us  at  any 
rate,  seems  In  favour  of  our  plan.  If  liability 
were  denied  or  the  claimant  were  dissatisfied 
under  the  Conservative  plan  he  could  tsike 
the  criminal  either  to  the  High  Court  or  to 
the  county  court,  so  that  In  the  last  resort 
the  victim  would  finish  up  In  the  Court  of 
Appeal  under  their  scheme  as  under  ours. 

The  House  must  form  its  own  opinion  as 
to  whether  these  differences  are  major  or 
minor.  I  would  not  myself  treat  them  as  ma- 
jor. But  surely  there  is  no  one  who  would 
claim  that  the  difficulties  can  now  be  re- 
garded as  insuperable.  Given  the  will,  and 
that  surely  now  exists  all  round,  at  least  one 
sensible  way  exists  to  the  goal,  and  possibly 
more  than  one.  The  present  Home  Secretary 
has  said  that  he  personally  hoped  that  he 
would  have  a  chance  to  bring  in  legislation 
on  this  subject,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  If  he 
manages  to  do  so,  he  will  give  special  pleas- 
ure to  an  old  room  mate  of  his  like  myself— 
and,  may  I  say,  an  old  friend,  which  "is  not 
always  quite  the  same  thing.  The  pleasure 
would  be  added  to  if  a  decision  could  be 
announced  or  gently  anticipated  today  bv  a 
still  older  friend  in  the  form  of  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  But  time  and  political  op- 
portunlty  do  not  wait  even  for  Home  Secre- 
taries and  Lord  Chancellors. 

"The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work," 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Government  and 
the  Home  Secretary  will  legislate  while  their 
sun  Is  still  high  in  the  heavens,  and  will 
lead  us  In  unison  to  this  elementary  piece  of 
Justice  for  the  Innocent  and  to  the  removal 
of  a  growing  blot  and  burden  on  our  social 
conscience,  I  beg  to  move  for  Papers, 

Lord  Mancropt,  My  Lords,  the  noble  Earl. 
Lord  Longford,  has  Introduced  this  difficult 
and  Interesting  topic  to  your  Lordships' 
House  in  Just  the  sort  of  speech  we  might 
have  expected  of  him,  comprehensive,  erudite, 
compassionate  and  very  nearly  right,  I  add 
this  small  qualification — and  I  ought  perhaps 
to  Join  him  with  his  colleagues  In  Justice, 
who  produced  this  admirable  and  interesting 
Report — that  I  think  In  the  course  of  this 
Report  they  tend  to  underestimate  the  ad- 
ministrative dlfHcultles.  It  is  not,  as  the  noble 
Earl  says,  impossible,  but  I  think  It  Is  going 
to  be  more  difficult  to  produce  a  workable 
scheme  than  either  he  or  his  colleagues  on 
Justice  think.  Therefore  In  my  views  no  criti- 
cism attaches  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  not  having  taken  action  already  upon  this 
matter;  It  Is  a  very  difficult  matter.  If  your 
Lordships  read  the  three  Reports  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  referred  earlier  you  will  see 
that  they  conflict  on  quite  a  number  of  Im- 
portant points,  and  the  Government  were 
w-ise  to  w-alt  until  they  had  all  the  voices 
collected  and  could  make  certain  that  they 
were  properly  Informed  on  a  problem  which 
I  believe  would  be  more  difficult  in  practice 
and  in  principle  than  is  generally  reali.^ed 

Nevertheless.  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  act.  I  think 
It  Is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  some 
scheme  should  be  devised  but  merely  how  it 
should  be  devised,  and  when.  What  are  my 
grounds  for  saying  this?  I  think  all  of  us  who 
come  to  this  problem  with  a  fresh  mind  are 
brought  up  straight  away  against  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  whether  we  consider  that 
the  State  has  a  duty  to  recompense  the  victim 
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of  violence.  I  have  formed  the  opinion,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  that  the  State  has  no  ab- 
solute duty  but  has  a  qualified  duty,  and  I 
say  it  for  this  reason.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Slate  to  preserve  law  and  order.  If  the  State 
fails  to  do  that,  then  the  State  has  a  duty  to 
repay  for  that  failure.  It  Is  not  good  our  get- 
ting up,  as  we  do  so  frequently,  and  Implor- 
ing the  Government  to  have  stricter  rules,  for 
instance,  about  obtaining  a  revolver,  thereby 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  not 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  take  the  law  Into 
his  own  hands,  and  then  saying  that  if  the 
State  falls  to  preserve  that  law  and  order  as 
we  have  no  rights  against  the  State. 

I  also  think  there  Is  an  analogy  to  be 
drawn  from  the  situation  during  the  war, 
whe  i  the  State  took  upon  itself  the  duty  to 
recompense  all  those  whose  property  was 
damaged  by  enemy  action.  That  was  an  al- 
most absolute  duty,  although  of  course  there 
was  a  contribution  from  insurance,  as  there 
Is  to  a  certain  degree  from  all  of  us  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  Welfare  State,  the  scope  of 
which  is  increasing  daily,  and  which  I  think 
would  not  be  stretched  beyond  acceptance  If 
It  were  to  Include  the  victims  of  violence.  The 
National  Insurance  Scheme  and  the  National 
Assistance  Board,  I  think,  are  inadequate  to 
fill  this  need. 

We  tend  to  be  confused  also  by  the  hy- 
pothetical standard  case.  I  will  not  take  the 
terrible  case  of  the  bus  conductor  Mr.  Carew, 
because  that  Is  an  exceptlontil  one,  thank 
heavens;  but  the  case  we  always  take  as  an 
example  is  the  case  of  Bill  Sykes  going  to  a 
little  village  shop  and  coshlng  an  old  lady 
over  the  head.  That  appeals  to  everybody's 
sentiments  and  sense  of  Justice  at  once,  but 
the  difficulty  Is  that  it  Is  a  pretty  rare  type 
of  case.  It  Is  also  a  straightforward  one.  The 
rest  are  much  more  difficult;  and  BUI  Sykes's 
case  represents  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
cases  we  shall  have  to  deal  -with. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  nowadays 
such  is  one's  fear  of  being  coshed  oneself 
or  being  Involved  in  some  uproar  that  the 
police  have  the  greatest  difficulty  In  getting 
anybody  to  come  to  their  aid  when  there  Is 
an  affray,  or  to  give  evidence  afterwards, 
I  well  remember  the  late  Lord  Blrkett,  of 
affectionate  memory,  telling  us  In  this  House 
of  a  case  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  the 
Bar  which  arose  out  of  an  affray  on  licensed 
premises  In  the  East  End,  He  was  cross- 
examining  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  affray 
and  he  said,  "Why  did  you  not  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  plaintiff?";  and  the  witness  said, 
"because  I  did  not  know  he  was  going  to 
be  the  plaintiff".  That  is  the  real  situation 
which  will  have  to  be  coped  with  by  admin- 
istrative action. 

There  are  a  few  things  which  must  be 
Imponderables  In  any  scheme.  Let  me  for 
a  moment  rehearse  one  or  two  of  the  pon- 
derables. First,  any  scheme  we  devise  must 
not  Interfere  with  the  work  of  the  police 
or  the  courts.  That  Is  Important.  Second,  Its 
cost  must  be  reasonable.  We  have  been  given 
by  the  noble  Earl  three  sets  of  figures  this 
afternoon,  and  perhaps  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  will  be  able 
to  bring  us  up  to  date  in  his  estimates  of 
cost.  We  -want  to  be  careful  here.  We  are 
always  crying  aloud  for  Government  econ- 
omies, and  at  the  same  time  proposing  new 
ways  of  spending  money.  We  all  say  that 
Government  expenditure  must  be  cut  to 
the  bone,  "but  not  my  bone".  We  are  all 
accustomed  to  hearing  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  another  place  saying  that  there 
must  be  a  vast  reduction  In  Government 
expenditure,  "but  not  In  my  constituency". 
Let  us  be  quite  clear  that  we  are  asking  for 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  expended 
upon  this. 

The  noble  Earl  has  also  drawn  attention 
to  the  need  for  differentiating  carefully  the 
types  of  crime  to  which  such  a  scheme  might 
apply,  and  the  three  appendices  In  these 
three  Reports  again  show  the  difficulty  of 


reaching  a  conclusion.  What  about  the  risk 
of  fraud,  which  I  think  can  be  considerable? 
What  about  the  crimes  arising  out  of  provo- 
cation— families  rows,  husband  and  wife 
squabbles?  What  about  public  house  brawls 
and  Injuries  arising  out  of  things  of  that 
sort?  The  noble  Earl  touched  also  on  the 
difficulty  of  coming  to  a  decision  in  cases 
of  sexual  offences.  I  think  this  point  was 
highlighted  quite  recently  by  the  wise  words 
of  that  wise  Judge.  Mr.  justice  Stable,  who 
observed  in  a  case  of  rape  at  the  Assizes 
that  he  wished  that  young  ladies  who  got 
raped  would  stop  getting  raped  earlier  in 
the  proceedings  than  they  do. 

We  shall  also  have  to  consider  this  impor- 
tant consideration  or  reparation.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  noble  Elarl  touch  upon  a  subject 
which  he  and  I  have  debated  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House  on  many  occasions.  Of  course  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  put  Bill  Sykes.  to 
whom  we  of  course  give  legal  aid,  in  a  posi- 
tion not  only  to  support  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren whilst  he  is  in  prison,  but  also  to  give 
reparation  to  the  little  old  lady  whom  he  has 
coshed.  How  on  earth  can  we  do  that  if  we 
give  him  no  decent  work  to  do  in  gaol  and 
pay  him  a  pittance  for  what  little  work  he 
does?  This  Is  an  important  question  of  penal 
reform  which  we  have  discussed  at  length  on 
many  occasions,  I  only  wish  that  the  trade 
unions,  who  have  given  a  little  lead  in  these 
matters  in  the  past,  would  do  so  more  vig- 
orously and  try  to  abolish  this  old  heresy 
that  If  you  employ  a  man  in  gaol  and  give 
him  a  decent  wage  you  are  encouraging  some 
form  of  slave  labour.  This  just  is  not  true 
This  is  a  vital  point  that  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  tackle  soon. 

I  returned  two  or  three  days  ago  from  a 
fortnight's  trip  to  South  Africa.  As  the  re- 
sult of  that  trip  to  South  Africa  I  am  of 
course  the  leading  authority  on  all  South 
African  affairs,  and  my  book  will  be  publish- 
ed shortly!  I  did  notice,  however,  that  they 
have  a  form  of  punishment  In  South  Africa, 
largely  I  think  for  traffic  offences,  though 
not  wholly  confined  to  them,  which  we  might 
well  consider  here.  They  send  a  man  to  gaol, 
say  for  three  years,  but  only  at  the  week- 
ends. He  works  during  the  week  to  support 
his  family.  He  earns  enough  money  to  make 
reparation  to  the  man  he  has  knocked  down 
or  Injured,  and  yet  he  Is  also  punished  for 
his  offence.  This  was  news  to  me.  and  I 
earnestly  commend  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
when  he  is  next  tackling  penal  reform,  to 
consider  this  South  African  example.  It  has 
the  additional  merit  of  combining  the  two 
worst  features  of  those  two  deplorable  in- 
stitutions—the  English  week-end  and  the 
five-day  week,  I  never  discovered  whether 
you  are  supposed  to  write  a  "bread  and  but- 
ter" letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  gaol  every 
Monday  morning  when  you  come  o'at. 

There  are  certain  considerations,  there- 
fore, which  govern  this  subject;  and  the 
scheme  which  the  noble  Lord  favours  which 
may  well  be  the  right  one.  Whatever  scheme 
we  eventually  devise  not  only  must  be  fair 
but  must  be  seen  to  be  fair  by  everybody 
That  is  why  I.  for  my  part,  favour  damages 
and  the  court  scheme  rather  than  the  one 
that  the  noble  Earl.  Lord  Longford,  sug- 
gested, though  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  him  about  that.  I  think  that  some 
pilot  scheme  should  be  launched  In  the 
same  way  a  legal  aid  was  launched  by  a 
pilot  scheme. 

What  advice  are  we  to  give  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack?  I  think 
we  can  tell  him  that  the  Government  have 
been  quite  right  not  to  be  rushed  into  hasty 
legislation.  They  have  been  quite  right  to 
emphasise  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  satis- 
factory solution.  But  we  think  that  the  voices 
have  now  been  collected  and  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Government  to  tell  us  how  they 
would  like  to  act  on  this  matter.  It  Is  go- 
ing to  be  difficult,  but  It  is  not  going  to  be 
Insuperable.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  ex- 


pect that  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
produce  legislation  to-morrow.  I  ask  the 
Government  to  disregard  the  advice  of  those 
who  say  that  '-this  is  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge",  nie  British  Constitution  is  stuck 
full  of  wedges  which  the  common  sense  of 
the  public  has  never  driven  home 

I  hope  we  shall  not  listen  to  those  who 
sugge.=t  that  this  is  a  precedent,  that  no 
other  country  has  done  it.  We  In  this  coun- 
try have  always  been  pioneers  in  social  re- 
form and  nearly  every  form  of  social  reform 
was  once  one  man's  private  Idea.  I  hope  we 
•shaU  disregard  the  advice  I  saw  put  forward 
a  few  week.s  ago  in  a  letter  m  one  of  the 
legal  papers— I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten 
which- which  ,'=ald  that  the  .scheme  would  be 
"difficult  to  administer,  inequitable  In  ex- 
ecution and  illogical  in  scope." 

All  right;  but  "where  there's  a  will,  there's 
a  way",  or.  to  be  more  exact,  where  there  is  a 
political  will  the  Treasury  draftsmen  wUl 
find  a  way  If  we  do  not  believe  Uiat  looking 
at  The  conft.scatory  legislation  that  crops  up 
.so  frequently,  in  the  Finance  Acts  the  In- 
come Tax  law.  capital  levies,  capital  gains 
t.ix.  This  is  all  full  of  provisions  which  could 
perfectly  well  be  described  as  "diffinilt  to 
administer,  inequitable  in  execution  and  Il- 
logical in  .scope"  Where  the  politicians  have 
the  will  the  Treasury  dr.iftsmen  have  tol'v 
well  found  a  way. 

Is  there  a  public  demand  for  this?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  there  Is,  I  have  conducted 
my  own  prlv.ite  Gallup  Poll  over  the  last  few 
days,  and  I  have  found  nearly  unanimous 
support  for  this  Idea.  Admlrtedlv.  most  peo- 
ple have  not  studied  it  with  much  care  I 
admit  that  merely  because  there  is  a  public 
demand  for  Romethlnc  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  Government  immediately  to  do  'it— 
otherw:.se  my  Right  of  Privaicv  Bill  would 
have  been  on  the  Statute  Book  a  long  time 
ago!  Is  it  workable-'  Yes.  I  think  that  with 
care  and  interest,  such  a  scheme  can  be 
made  to  work  It  need  not  be  expensive  and 
it  can  come  to  be  underst.<xid  bv  evervbodv 
a-s  a  fair  scheme 

I  hope  that  the  note  upon  which  I  wish 
to  end  Will  not  appear  undulv  comical  I  do 
not  think  I  am  guilty  of  wild  or  extravagant 
language  or  unneces.sarv  h\-perbole  If  I  .sav 
that  the  popuiarlty  of  the  Government  is  not 
at  the  moment  at  its  zenith  Ferv-ent  sup- 
porters of  the  Crovernment  such  a.s  mvself 
frequently  pray  that  the  Government  sh'ould 
be  given  more  chances  to  do  scmethine  which 
Is  both  popular  and  right  Mv  Lords,  here  is 
their  chance 

Lord  Sh.awcross  My  Lords,  at  the  outset  of 
the  observations  with  w^hich  I  am  going  to 
burden  your  Lordships  I  should  perhaps 
make  a  personal  disclaimer.  I  .shall  soeik 
not  as  a  one-time  lawyer  but  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Soc:ety  called  "Justice"  under 
who.se  auspices  the  Committee  presided  over 
bv  the  noble  Earl  conducted  its  inquiries.  I 
should  like,  if  I  may.  to  say  ho-w  erateful  all 
of  us  must  be  for  the  way  in  which  the  noble 
Earl  led  that  inquiry,  and  for  the  fact  that 
he  has  introduced  this  Motion  In  your  Lord- 
ships' Hoii.se  t^o-day. 

But  Justice,  incidentally.  Is  not  as  the 
noble  Earl  sugrtested.  an  organisation  of 
Jurists  That  word  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
English  legal  vi-x:abulary  I  well  remember  a 
long  time  ago.  when  I  was  a  student  at  the 
Bar,  proposing  the  toast  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Birkenhead,  and  thltiklng  to  flatter  him  I 
referred  to  him  as  "that  great  Jurist".  He 
took  up  the  phrise  and  said  that  he  had 
never  been  so  insulted  in  his  life.  Justice  Is 
an  organisation  of  practical  lawyers,  many 
of  them  eminent.  mo=t  of  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  law  Many  High  Court  Judges  belong  to 
It,  The  present  Attorney  General  was  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Council  I  can  asnire  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  Society,  a=  well  as  the  Com- 
mittee presided  over  by  the  noble  Earl,  is  a 
most   down-to-earth   body    Had    I   not   been 
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Cha  rman    of    Justice    I    doubt    whether    I 
lid  have  thought  that  the  fact  that  I  am. 
IS,  a  lawyer  entitled  me  in  any  special 
to  Intrude  my  views  upon  your  Lord- 
■  House  at  this  time.   I  am  not  at  all 
that  at  this  stage  of  this  matter  this  is 
for  lawyers  at  all. 
n  It  is  a  question  of  conducting  an  in- 
mio  m.atter3  which  are  obscure,  and 
j^roduclng    some    objective    report    about 
.  lawyers  can.  of  course,  be  very  useful. 
service   they  have   already   discharged 
s  matter,   both   in   the  Report  of  the 
tee  presided  over  by  the  noble  Earl 
m  the  Report  of  the  Conservative  Policy 
re's  Committee.  When  it  is  a  question 
ing  up  Che  Snal  details  of  the  scheme, 
the  policy  has  been  settled,  lawyers  are 
1  very  useful:  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
amentary  draftsmen  will  be  able  to  deal 
this  matter  In  a  most  useful  and  not 
protracted   way  when  the  Government 
i  the  broad  question  of  policy.  That  is 
problem   we   now   have  t-o  consider  and 
e:    not  a  matter  of  detail;    not.  indeed, 
the  facts  are.  because  these  are  clear; 
hat  is  the  policy  which  we  should  adopt 
o  this  matter?  Do  we  provide  some 
system  of  compensation  for  the  victims  of 
3  of  Violence  or  do  we  not? 
Lords,    lawyers — and    I   regret    to   say 
have     not    in     general,    perhaps     lof 
,  there  are  many  notable  exceptions), 
a  very  conspicuous  part  in  promoting 
s  In  our  system  of  law  and  admlnls- 
>n.    A    great    many    beneficent    reforms 
been   accomplished   since   the  days  of 
very  great  lawyer.  Jeremy  Bentham.  but 
apart  from  the  notable  exceptions 
I  have  referred,  I  think  it  is  true 
that  lawyers  have  not  taken  a  lead- 
in  securing  them.  I  think  that  our 
ng   as   lawyers   Is   perhaps   Inclined   to 
us  a  little  technical,  sometimes  tedl- 
technlcal.   and   occasionally   to    make 
a  little  obstinately  obscurantist.  But 
is  present  stage  of  the  matter  there  Is 
ng  which  specially  concerns  a  lawyer, 
t    in    so   far   as   he   may   be   connected 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
that    he   comes   face   to   face    with   the 
imes  extremely  distressing  cases  more 
ntly    than,    fortunately,    do    ordinary 
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ten  years  has  now  passed  since  the 
Miss    Margery    FYy    first    brought    this 
IT  to  public  notice.  That  very  remark- 
woman,   in   her  great   concern  for  the 
m   of   the   criminal,    never   forgot    the 
of  the  criminal's  victim.  This  was 
nly   not  only   because  she  realised,   as 
id.   that   the  absence  of  any  provision 
>mpensation  for  the  victim"  tended  to 
tuate  the  public's  desire  for  vengeance 
t  the  criminal,  and  so  stood  in  the  way 
more  efficient   system  of  punishment, 
)ecause    (as    I   well    remember   when   I 
to  her  about  this  matter,  when  she 
rst  cor.sidering  iti  she  had.  as  we  who 
her  ai;   realised,   not   only  an   Intense 
of  Justice  but  also  a  regard  for  personal 
n  suffering. 

wa5  a  long  time  ago.  and  whilst  I  do 
a  moment  deny  the  difficulties  that 
m  drawing  up  an  appropriate  scheme, 
hns  been  quite  a  long  time  to  consider 
might  be  the  details  of  such  a  scheme. 
It   that  at   this   time  of  day  nobody 
doubts    that    some   scheme   for    com- 
ing the  victims  of  crimes  of  violence 
be  promulgated,  and  that  these  vlc- 
should    no   longer    be    thrown,   as    too 
they  now  are.  upon  the  Public  Asslst- 
Board;   a  body  which,  however  human 
ntstration  may  be — and  I  believe  it 
entirely  human — still  retains  for  manv 
table  people  a  sort  of  stigma  of   the 

law 
'  not  think  that  It  Is  necessary  or  use- 
attempt   to-day   to   Justify   the   case 
reform  of  this  kind  by  any  elaborate 
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theoretical  or  philosophical  speculation  as 
to  why  the  State  should  intervene  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind.  Exactly  the  same  kind  of 
speculation  might  have  been  raised,  and 
Indeed  many  people  did  raise  it.  at  the  time 
when  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare 
State  which  are  now  taken  for  granted  were 
first  introduced.  The  noble  Earl  has  referred 
to  public  instinct  In  this  matter,  and  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  very  often  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  public  instinct  is  sound, 
and  should  not  be  disregarded.  There  cer- 
tainly is  now  a  public  instinct  that  the 
Welfare  State  ought  to  make  provision  for 
these  cases.  The  public  do  feel,  as  the  Con- 
servative Party's  Committee  very  well  pointed 
out.  that  the  State  has  a  special  kind  of 
responsibility,  and  that  they,  as  members  of 
the  public,  have  a  very  special  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility, for  the  victims  of  crimes  of 
violence. 

The  noble  Lord  who  has  Just  spoken  re- 
minded the  House  that  it  is  peculiarly  the 
function  of  the  State  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  and  that  the  pri\-ate  citizen  is  not 
allowed  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands; 
indeed,  he  is  not  allowed  to  use  aguinst  the 
criminal  the  same  sort  of  methods  that  the 
criminal  niay  use  against  him.  If.  then,  the 
State  fails,  as  inevitably  it  sometimes  must, 
in  it3  duty  of  maintaining  public  order,  it  Is 
right,  so  runs  public  feeling  in  this  matter. 
that  the  State  should  see  that  the  victim 
does  not  suffer  too  much. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  It  is  useful  to  take 
time  In  any  over-nice  reconcUatlon  of  tJie 
provisions  of  any  particular  scheme  in  this 
field  with  existing  arrangements  for  different 
classes  of  ca^e.  If  one  attempted  that  kind 
of  exercise  it  would  take  time,  although 
it  would  not  be  impossible  to  produce  a  com- 
pletely logical  unity  between  all  the  schemes 
that  we  have  for  insurance  or  compensation 
of  one  kind  or  another.  That  is.  of  course. 
not  the  way  that  we  normally  proceed  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  institutions 
which  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
Justify  on  any  ground  of  logic  or  pure  prin- 
ciple. If  I  may  say  so,  the  nobie  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  is  one  of  them,  being  as  he  is  a 
member  of  a  political  Cabinet,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  head  of  an  objective  Judiciary 
on  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
peting with  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
thankless  u«k  of  being  the  chief  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Government.  Tne  Constitution 
of  this  country  is  full  of  anomalies,  but  the 
notable  thing  about  it  is  that  it  works.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  see  how  well  it  works 
i.^ter  on  this  afternoon,  when  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  announces  the  acceptance 
at  least  In  principle,  by  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment of  what  Is  suggested  in  the  Reports 
of  these  two  Committees. 

My  Lords.  I  am  always  a  little  frightened 
when  I  hear  it  said  that  this  proposal  or 
that  proposal  will  produce  difficulties  or 
anomalies  That  is  almost  always  the  refuge 
of  the  little  man  who  is  too  timid  or  too  lazy 
to  do  something  new  Of  course  a  scheme  oef 
this  kind  will  produce  anomalies.  What  of 
if  It  Is  an  anomaly  now  that  if  I  go  home 
to-night  and  my  house  is  destroyed  bv  rioters 
I  shall  be  able  to  obtain  compensation  for  It. 
But,  If  at  the  same  time,  they  knock  me  on 
the  head  and  injtu-e  me  for  life,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  secure  a  penny.  Nor  do  anomalies 
of  this  kind,  or  practical  dlfficultie,s  in  ad- 
ministration, assume  any  greater  importance 
because  somebody  elevates  them  into  the 
category  of  matters  of  principle.  This  again 
Is.  of  course,  a  favourite  device;  but  when 
it  is  said  that  something  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, nine  times  out  of  ten  it  Is  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

The  noble  Lord  who  preceded  me  In  ad- 
dressing your  Lordships'  House,  referred  to 
the  possibilities  of  fraud,  to  the  difficulties 
which  might  arise  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  provocation,  to  the  undoubtediv  diffi- 
cult question  of  girls  who  have  been  assatrftr 


ed  and,  in  consequence  have  babies.  None  of 
these  difficulties  Is  new;  they  arise  every  day 
in  the  courts  of  this  country.  Actions  can  be 
brought  In  the  ordinary  course,  for  damages 
for  personal  Injuries  against  a  person  who 
has  committed  them,  if  he  is  found  and  If 
he  Is  worth  firing  at.  When  actions  of  this 
kind  arise,  questions  of  fraud  come  In  at 
once;  questions  of  provocation  have  to  be 
taken  Into  account.  But  the  courts  do  not  sit 
back  in  dismay:  they  find  no  difficulty  In 
solving  these  questions  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  administration.  All  these  difficulties 
might  have  been  envisaged — and  Indeed,  they 
were — when  the  various  schemes  of  social 
insurance,  that  have  been  introduced  pro- 
gressively into  our  social  system,  were  first 
mooted.  The  difficulties  that  arise  In  regard 
to  this  little  proposal  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  raised  when  It  was  first  pro- 
posed that  we  should  Introduce  a  system  of 
legal  aid  In  this  country.  So  I  hope  that  your 
Lordships'  House  will  not  be  dismayed  by  the 
difficulties — and  there  will  be  difficulties— 
which  win  airse  in  setting  up  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  and  getting  it  Into  operation,  or 
by  the  possible  anomalies  which  It  may 
create.  The  difficulties,  the  anomalies  and  the 
human  suffering  are  today  far  greater  and 
this  is  what  we  seek  to  remedy. 

My  Lords,  I  take  it  that  the  question  now 
is  not  so  much  whether  as  when  a  scheme 
should  be  introduced.  Certainly  there  re- 
mains a  choice  of  machinery,  as  the  noble 
Earl  has  Indicated.  There  are  differences, 
through  not,  I  think,  differences  of  very 
great  significance,  between  the  various 
schemes  which  have  been  put  forward.  I 
myself  am  certainly  not  particularly  wedded 
to  any  one  of  them.  I  think  that  a  good  and 
a  practicable  scheme  could  be  bsised  on  either 
of  the  two  major  proposals  which  have  been 
made  in  this  field;  and  It  certainly  would 
not  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man.  and  that  so 
exalted  type  of  man.  the  Parliamentary 
draftsman  to  produce  a  better  scheme  by  a 
combination  of  the  proposals  contained  In 
these  two  main  Reports.  This  Is  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, an  occasion  for  attempting  to  draft 
the  details.  The  Important  thing  now,  per- 
haps. Is  that  the  theoretically  better  should 
not  become  the  enemy  of  the  practicably 
good.  Most  of  us,  I  feel,  would  feel  satisfied 
with  any  of  these  schemes  that  have  been 
canvassed  In  this  matter. 

For  my  own  part.  I  would  certainly  wish 
to  keep  alive — although  I  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties of  it — the  possibility  of  obtaining 
restitution  or  damages  from  the  criminal. 
The  difficulties  are  by  no  means,  as  I  think 
the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Mancroft,  tended  to 
.-uggest.  on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions, 
although  there  are  difficulties  there.  Perhaps 
a  major  difficulty  is  that  the  prisons  contain 
a  floating  population  and  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  organise  that  population  Into  any  useful 
and  economic  form  of  work.  But  certainly  I 
agree,  if  I  may  say  so.  with  the  noble  Lord. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  situation  in  which  pris- 
oners were  organised,  so  far  as  possible,  into 
doing  economic  work,  for  which  they  were 
paid  reasonable  earnings,  and  in  which 
against  the  earnings  credited  to  them  In  that 
wav.  there  might  be  claims,  perhaps  In  some 
order  of  priority:  first,  for  the  victims  of 
their  offences;  secondly,  for  the  support  of 
ther  dependents;  and,  thirdly,  for  their  own 
maintenance  in  prison.  But  no  such  possibil- 
ity as  this,  of  pursuing  advantageously 
claims  against  those  who  had  committed 
these  crimes  of  violence,  could  possibly  do 
^away  with  the  necessity  for  a  State  scheme. 
And  in  a  State  scheme.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  provision  for  compensation  for  pain 
and  suffering,  for  physical  Injury,  together 
with  a  standard  weekly  payment  for  loss  of 
earning  capacity,  and  a  payment  limited  to 
an  assumed  earning  capacity  not  too  much 
in  excess  of  that  which  is  contemplated  by 
our  industrial  injuries  legislation. 

My  Lords,  all  this  can  be  worked  out — and 
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I  cannot  believe  that  It  would  present  them 
with  any  overwhelming  difficulty — by  those 
whose  task  it  is  to  Implement  policy  deci- 
sions. We  ought  perhaps  to  remember  (and 
I  am  sure  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  will  never  forget  It )  the  example 
of  the  very  great  Prime  Minister  who  got 
things  done,  and  got  them  done  quickly,  by 
the  device  of  presenting  a  Minute  to  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  Department: 

"Pray  let  me  have  within  24  hours,  and  on 
half  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  a  scheme  to 
Implement  the  policy  decision  Indicated 
above," 

That  is  the  sort  of  spirit  in  which  I  hope 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  approach 
these  matters.  This  Is  the  moment  for  the 
policy  decision;  and  In  this,  as  in  a  number 
of  other  matters  of  Governmental  activity, 
what  Is  needed  Is  courage.  If  I  may  say  so 
with  great  respect  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack — the  new  Incumbent 
of  his  very  great  Office — many  of  us  in  the 
law.  and  outside  the  law,  look  to  him  to 
start  taking  a  firm  step  forward  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  many  needed  reforms  In 
cur  law  and  in  our  administration.  I  com- 
mend this  scheme  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  and  to  your  Lordships'  House,  as  a  very 
modest  first  step  In  this  direction. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  My  Lords, 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  this 
social  problem  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  noble  Earl,  Lord  Longford,  both  for 
the  leadership  which  he  has  shown  as  head 
of  the  Committee  of  Justice  which  drew  up 
that  notable  Report  which  set  the  Issues 
so  clearly  before  us  In  this  matter,  and  also 
for  the  lucidity  with  which  he  htis  presented 
his  Motion  before  the  House  today.  I  am 
only  sorry,  personally,  that  owing  to  the  un- 
toward climatic  conditions  prevailing  out- 
side this  House  this  afternoon.  It  may  not 
be  possible  for  me  to  be  In  the  House  as 
long  as  I  had  Intended.  If.  therefore.  It  Is 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  before  the  closing 
stages  of  the  debate,  I  hope  that  the  noble 
Earl,  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  will  not  In  any  way  construe 
that  as  an  act  of  discourtesy. 

I  think  that  undoubtedly  there  has  re- 
cently been  a  considerable  change  In  the 
attitude  of  the  general  public  towards  this 
matter  of  compensation  for  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  Not  long  ago.  in  such 
a  debate  as  this.  I  am  confident  that  we 
should  have  heard  some  svich  argument  as 
this:  "The  law  cannot  provide  for  every 
eventuality.  In  life,  we  all  have  to  bear  a 
certain  amount  of  Injustice.  Cases  In  which 
Injury  are  caused  by  acts  of  criminal  vio- 
lence are  very  rare,  and  if  Indeed  one  Is  one 
of  the  extraordinary  victims  of  this  kind  of 
Injustice,  then  that  Is  Just  too  bad  and 
we  have  to  carry  on  and  bear  It  as  best  we 
can. "  Such  argument  has  not  been  used 
this  afternoon,  and  I  think  it  unlikely  that 
It  win  be  used,  for  the  whole  climate  of 
opinion  towards  this  problem  has  radically 
changed — and  It  has  changed  not  only 
among  politicians  but  also,  I  think,  among 
the  general  public. 

There  Is  some  evidence  of  this  In  the  fact 
that  the  two  Convocations,  of  Canterbury 
and  'Vork.  which  are  representative  of  a  very 
wide  area  of  public  opinion,  when  they  de- 
bated the  matter  of  capital  punishment  not 
only  demanded  that  It  should  be  abolished 
but  also  added  a  resolution  that  suitable 
compensation  for  the  relatives  or  depend- 
ants of  the  victims  of  homicide  should  be 
provided.  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt  that.  In 
the  general  public  opinion,  this  matter  is 
urgent  and  necessary;  and,  therefore,  as  the 
noble  Lord.  Lord  Shawcross.  says  In  his  pref- 
ace to  the  pamphlet  produced  by  Justice, 
the  only  question  which  remains  Is  how 
It  should  be  done,  and  when. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  first  this  matter  of 
principle  which  must  be  established:  Is  this 
Indeed   a  legitimate   claim   upon  society  In 


general?  I  believe  that  the  Justification  for 
the  claim  Is  to  be  found  in  spirit  which 
underlies  the  whole  of  the  Welfare  State. 
We  are  learning  more  and  more  that  we  are 
Indeed  each  other's  neighbour,  and  that 
neighbourliness  Imposes  an  obligation  upon 
each  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  otiic-r. 
So  we  consider  It  right  and  proper  that  In 
society  the  more  fortunate  should  care  for 
the  less  fortunate;  that  the  wealthy  should 
have  an  obligation  towards  the  poor  and 
the  privileged  towards  the  under-prlvUeged. 
I  think  that  we  are  learning  this  lesson  es- 
pecially In  the  realm  of  the  responsibility 
for  crime  In  society. 

When  we  have  given  full  place  to  recogni- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  free  will  and  to  the 
responsibility  which  each  Individual  has  for 
his  own  acts,  there  remains  the  fact,  which 
has  never  been  clearer  than  It  Is  to-day. 
that  much  crime  Is  the  result  of  the  social 
climate  within  which  our  young  people  are 
being  brought  up.  So  long  as  society  com- 
placently allows  adolescents  to  feast  their 
eyes  and  minds  on  glamourished  acts  of 
violence;  to  buy  and  read,  as  they  can  freely, 
salacious  and  pornographic  literature;  and 
to  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
diflference  to  the  claims  of  proper  moral 
standards,  then  society  must  accept  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  crimes  of  Its 
citizens,  and  their  consequences.  When  we 
witness  convictions  for  crime,  it  Is  not  merely 
a  case  of,  "There  but  for  the  grace  of  God 
go  X".  In  large  measure,  one  Is  already  In- 
volved, and  Is  already  partly  responsible  for 
the  act  of  the  criminal.  And  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  If  society,  by  Its  Indifference  to 
those  things  which  Inculcate  proper  be- 
haviour, continues  to  make  Its  contribution 
to  the  breeding  of  criminals.  It  must  also 
accept  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  of  criminals'  acts. 

But  If  we  once  accept  the  principle  that 
it  Is  a  legitimate  claim  upon  society  as  a 
whole  that  it  should  at  least  in  some  measure 
compensate  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
criminal  violence,  we  are  nevertheless  faced 
with  a  situation  which  bristles  with  problems 
of  very  kind:  putting  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  accepted  and  giving  it 
legislative  form.  There  are  the  problems  of 
defining  the  cases  of  criminal  \iolence  which 
shall  be  the  subject  of  compensation;  the 
problem  of  defining  those  who  shall  be  bene- 
ficiaries under  a  compensation  scheme;  the 
problem  of  devising  a  form  of  administering 
the  scheme;  the  problem  of  deciding  to  what 
extent  It  Is  right  and  proper  to  require  the 
criminal  to  make  rep>aratlon;  and,  perhaps 
most  difficult  of  all.  the  problem  of  construct- 
ing a  system  which  will  be  Incapable  of  being 
manipulated  by  dishonest  and  unscrupulous 
people  for  their  own  benefit.  All  these  mat- 
ters, as  the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Shawcross.  has 
pointed  out.  are  by  no  means  Insuperable. 
but  they  will  need  most  careful  scrutiny  and 
meticulous  examination  when  the  measure 
to  put  the  principles  into  effect  comes  to  be 
drawn  up. 

I  would  wish  to  comment  only  briefly  upon 
one  or  two  aspects  of  the  many  problems 
which  will  have  to  be  solved.  First,  as  regards 
the  type  of  crime  which  is  to  be  covered,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  fairly  reasonable 
yardstick  In  that  the  scheme  should  cover 
only  those  forms  of  violence  which  cannot 
normally  be  covered  by  ordinary  Insurance 
schemes.  This  would  exclude  crimes  which 
Involve  the  deprivation  of  property,  and 
would  also  exclude  Injury  through  motor  ac- 
cidents. It  would,  I  believe,  be  unjust  to  ex- 
clude all  Injury  from  sexual  violence;  and  I 
should  hope  that  It  would  be  possible  to  in- 
clude those  who  suffer  mentally  as  well  as 
those  who  suffer  physically  from  some  act  of 
violence,  even  though  that  may  be  difficult 
to  establish. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  question  of  who  should 
be  the  beneficiaries  under  a  compensation 


scheme,  this  is  recognised  as  a  particular 
problem  in  the  various  reports  that  have  been 
produced.  The  most  acute.  1  Kuppose.  con- 
cerns famUy  disputes,  for  it  Is  here  that  there 
is  the  greatest  possibility  of  dishonest  collu- 
sion I  siioiild  hope,  however,  that  the  scheme 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  children  to 
benefit  from  its  provisions,  should  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  criminal  assault  by  par- 
ents who  attack  their  children  or  are  guilty 
of  criminal  negligence  towards  them.  The 
scheme  should  make  it  possible  for  children 
to  receive  such  compensation  as  will  enable 
them  to  estaollsh  themselves  later  In  life 
and  to  recover  from  the  Initial  crimes  and 
handicaps  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

With  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  crimi- 
nal himself.  It  is.  I  think,  generally  accepted 
that  If  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  scheme  where- 
by the  criminal  is  required  to  make  some  con- 
tribution to  the  compensation,  this  should  be 
done.  It  is.  however  not  so  easy  as  would 
at  first  sight  appear,  for  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  any  considerable  burden  laid  upon  the 
criminal  might  well  retard  his  rehabilitation 
In  society  after  he  has  served  his  sentence. 
I  agree,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  the  noble 
Earl,  Lord  Longford:  and.  although  it  Is  de- 
sirable that  a  responsibility  should  be  laid 
squarely  upon  the  criminal  himself,  yet  the 
implementation  of  this  principle  must  await 
such  reforms  In  the  penal  system  as  make 
It  a  viable  proposition. 

Finally,  I  would  comment  on  the  t\-pe  of 
scheme  which  should  be  evolved  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  comparison  with  an  Indus- 
trial Injuries  Insurance  scheme  is  a  valid 
one  In  this  case,  since  the  compen.sation  to 
be  granted  must,  to  some  extent,  be  related 
to  the  p>artlcular  circumstances  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  person  injured  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  scheme  must  be  based  on  Com- 
mon Law  damages. 

I  am  Impressed  and  attracted  to  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Egerton  In  his  note  of 
dissent  m  the  pamphlet  produced  by  Justice. 
He  points  out  that  a  legal  remedy  for  vic- 
tims already  exists  In  the  form  of  an  action 
for  tort;  and  the  reason  why  It  can  so 
seldom  be  invoked  Is  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  remedy  against  criminals.  He  points  out 
that  all  that  the  State  need,  therefore,  to 
be  asked  to  do  Is  to  see  that  the  Judgment 
which  is  obtained  against  a  criminal  Is 
met  from  public  funds,  and  therefore  the 
State  should  underwTite  the  Judgment.  I 
hope  that  very  careful  Investigation  will  be 
given  to  Mr.  Egerton's  point  of  view,  for  I 
share  the  layman's  instinct,  the  legal  lay- 
mans  Instinct,  against  a  proliferation  of 
special  tribunals  to  deal  with  particular  mat- 
ters In  Judicial  cAses.  If  It  is  possible  for 
the  existing  court*  of  the  land  to  deal  with 
this  matter  I  believe  that  that  would  be  more 
desirable  If.  on  further  scrutiny,  it  appears 
that  to  work  through  the  existing  Judicial 
.system  would  be  too  slow  and  cumbrous, 
then  I  should  support  the  main  contention 
of  the  Justice  Committee  that  a  separate 
tribunal  should  be  set  up  to  determine 
claims  for  compensation  from  which  there 
would   be  appeal    to   the   High   Court, 

My  Lords,  in  the  furt.her  consideration  that 
will  be  given  to  this  Important  matter  the 
argument  will  no  doubt  be  put  forward  that 
this  is  not  the  only  form  of  Injustice  which 
has  to  be  borne  by  certain  citizens;  that 
there  are  other  Injustices  equally  pressing; 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  do  anything  about 
the  one  without  remedying  the  other.  I  am 
not  my.self  impressed  by  this  form  of  argu- 
ment. I  believe  that  society  must  progress 
by  dealing  piecemeal  with  each  occasion  as 
it  presents  itself.  We  have  here  a  clear  case 
of  injustice  and  we  ought  to  do  our  best 
to  remove  it  In  doing  so.  we  ought  to  record 
our  gratitude  to  those  courageous  reformers 
who  have  had  the  imagination  to  see  the 
need  and  to  stir  the  conscience  of  the 
public.  Not  for  the  first  time  has  a  woman 
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been  respor^lble  for  goading  the  conscience 
Df  society  Into  facing  a  situation  which  it 
ought  not  to  tolerate.  As  in  the  pas:  Florence 
nightingale.  Octavla  HU.  and  Josephine 
Builer.  so  in  our  generation  Margery  Fry  has 
uncovered  an  area  'Ahere  undeser-.ed  suffer- 
ng  Ls  Inflicted  and  has  shoA-n  the  way  by 
vhich  it  may.  to  son-.e  extent  at  any  rate,  be 
relieved  I  trust  that  we  shall  show  our  graM- 
:ude  to  her  for  her  generous  and  courageous 
magination  by  making  the  necessary  pro- 
r-lsions  to  take  this  step  towards  a  jiister 
iociety. 

Lord   Denning    My  Lords,   we  are   to-day 

n  search  of  a  principle.  I  think  we  shall  all 

igree  that  there  are  cases  such  as  have  been 

eferred  to  already  this  afternoon,  like  that 

Mf  the  West  Indian  or  the  small  shopkeeper 

iho  was  hit  on  the  head;   where  the  State 

:  hould    compensate    the    victim.    But    upon 

khat  principle?  My  noble  and  learned  friend. 

1 -ord  Shawcross.  In  this  Introduction  to  the 

:  leport  of  Justice,  pleads  for  an  acceptance 

(if   the   simple   principle   that   the   innocent 

'  ictlm  of   violent  crime  should  be  entitled 

1  o  compensation  from  the  State  for  his  per- 

<  onal   injuries.  My  Lords,  the  key   word,  us 

;    see  it.  in  the  principle  thus  stated  is  the 

i.-ord    ■■entitled":    entitled   to   compensation 

irom  the   State;    entitled   as  of  right,   with 

1 .11  the  machinery  of  tribunals  or  the  courts 

lor  the  enforcement  of  It. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  there  are  some 
ilctlms  of  violent  crime  who  should  be  en- 
titled as  of  right  against  the  State.  I  refer, 
c  f  course,  to  the  policeman  who  In  the  course 
r  f  his  duties  Is  killed  or  Injured.  There  was 
ihe  case  ■we  heard  Judicially  the  other  day, 
cf  a  policeman  who  sprang  on  the  bonnet 
cf  a  motor  car  In  order  to  try  to  catch  the 
'.  (Tender  and  was  thrust  by  the  offender 
against  onconilng  cars  and  killed.  Or  there  is 
ie  case  of  the  gallant  naval  captain,  Cap- 
iln  Binney.  some  years  ago.  who  stepped 
ito  the  path  of  escaping  bandits  and  was 
m  dow-n  by  them.  All  those  who  are  killed 
r  injured  In  the  line  of  duty  are  entitled 
)  compensation,  just  like  the  soldier  and 
Lilor  killed  or  injured  In  the  course  of  war. 
those  we  should  all  concede  entitlement 
a^  of  right.  But  once  that  Is  dealt  with,  let 
me  say  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
principle  of  entitlement. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  misfortune  to  be  a  victim 
o '  violent  crime — one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes that  can  befall  any  one  of  us  in 
o  ;r  pa'^h  through  life  Let  us  help  the  vic- 
tim all  we  can.  by  ourselves,  with  our  wel- 
re  services,  and  the  State  may  do  all  it 
m  of  its  good  nature  But  to  cast  upon  the 
w  the  task  of  ascertaining  entitlement  for 
le  victim  of  misfortune  seems  to  me  an 
nmoet  Impossible  task  Let  me  take  a  sen- 
nce  out  of  the  Report  of  Justice  which 
fers  perhaps  to  one  of  the  most  common 
Imes  of  all  the  violent  type — that  of  the 
I  isband  who  kills  his  wife,  the  children 
■ing  left  destitute.  This  Is  what  the  Re- 
rt  says: 
I'We  recommend  that  whenever  a  person 
lies  as  the  result  of  violent  crime  compen- 
tlon  should  be  payable  to  his  dependants, 
a  husband  kills  his  wife  the  children 
ould  not  be  left  without  provision  for 
eir  own  maintenance  merely  because  the 
;ident    arose   out    of   some   domestic    dis- 

nent." 
My  Lords,  where  will  this  carry  us'  In 
:  is  morning's  Times  newspaper  we  have  such 
case  reported.  Pour  small  children  were 
"laned  as  a  result  of  a  shooting  tragedy  at 
'cton-on-Tees  yesterday.  What  happened' 
isband  and  wife,  a  young  couple,  had  sepa- 
ed  and  parted  As  usual,  the  wife  had 
-.e  with  the  four  children  to  her  mother. 
le  husband  had  gone  to  his  mother.  I  do 
nc  t  know  whether  the  cause  was  Jealousy  or 
wlat  It  was.  but  a  few  weeks  later  the  hus- 
band returned,  shot  his  wife  dead,  then  his 
mother-in-law  and  finally  shot  himself.  The 
10  ir  children  were  orphaned.  There  are  all 
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the  welfare  services  of  the  State,  all  the 
sympathy  of  neighbours  and  all  the  char- 
ity which  we  can  afford  for  these  children. 
But  can  we  go  further  and  say  that  there 
is  a  claim  for  entitlement,  as  under  the 
Fatal  Accidents  Act.  for  large  sums  to  be 
demanded  a^j  of  right  from  the  State?  Are 
these  children  in  any  different  position  from 
that  m  which  they  would  have  found  them- 
selves had  their  mother  and  father  been 
drowned  in  a  bathing  accident,  or  both  been 
cut  off  in  a  motoring  accident'  Can  we  really 
give  entitlement  against  the  State  for  com- 
pensation in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other? 

I  can  call  to  mind  many  cases  I  have  tried 
A-hlch  could  rank  as  misfortunes.  The  hus- 
band, devoted  to  his  ■,vife  kills  her.  'oelng  in- 
sane. The  father  who  has  a  boy  of  ten  to 
whom  he  is  devoted  takes  a  cerebral  tumour; 
his  brain  is  a.Tected.  and  he  picks  his  son  up 
and  throws  him  25  feet  into  the  river  be- 
low and  injura.s  him  These  are  misfortunes 
indeed.  But  are  they  cases  where  there  is  to 
be  entitlement  for  the.se  misfortunes,  as  of 
right,  against  the  State'!'  Of  course,  if  the 
State  were  at  fault,  the  State  should  pay 
compensation.  Miss  Margery  Fry.  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting,  thought  that 
the  obligation  to  the  victim  of  crime  rests 
primarily  on  society,  which  has  failed  to 
protect  him  against  crime  and  can  alone 
effectively  compensate  him.  And  the  report 
of  Justice  almost  seems  to  put  the  blame 
on  the  State,  because  It  says: 

"The  citizen  is  not  normally  allowed  to 
carry  any  weapons  which  could  be  used  to  de- 
fend   himself    against    violent    attacks." 

In  the  cases  I  have  put.  I  would  suggest 
that  no  fault  o-  blame  can  be  attached  to  the 
State,  Can  we  really  suggest  that  the  State, 
which,  as  our  State  does,  provides  the  best 
p:aice  force  in  the  world— and  thev  do  their 
job  very  well— Is  to  pay  compen.sation  to  be 
assessed  on  the  ground  that  the  State  itself  is 
at  fault? 

I  should  like  to  suggest  some  difficulties 
that  arise,  I  know  that  there  are  many 
cases  I  they  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
Working  Party  1  where  compensation  should 
be  given,  but  I  suggest  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  lawyers  and  for  legal  entitlement. 
What  should  happen  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment themselves  should  provide  a  fund,  may- 
be supported  by  charitable  bodies,  too.  which 
can  be  allotted  ex  gratia  for  those  deserving 
cases  by  sympathetic  administrators,  with- 
out all  the  paraphernalia  lo  entitlement, 
right  at  law  and  tribunals,  as  the  right  rev- 
erend prelate  suggested. 

Let  me  take  a  case  which  the  Working 
Party  gave  and  which  thev  suggest.  I  think 
rightly,  cries  aloud  for  compensation.  It  is 
described  in  the  Report  as  follows: 

"A  nian  who  was  walking  with  his  wife 
in  a  London  street  wa^  knocked  down  and 
killed  by  a  drunken  stranger,  who  was  sub- 
sequently found  guilty  of  manslaughter  and 
sentenced  to  three  years'  Imprisonment.  The 
widow  was  left  destitute." 

Our  heart  goes  out  at  once:  she  should 
receive  compensation  from  the  State.  But 
not,  I  suggest,  as  a  matter  of  legal  right 
This  case  is  not  distinguishable  in  principle 
trom  the  rest,  from  the  case,  for  example  of 
the  wife  whose  husband  is  killed  by  a 
drunken  motorist.  If  the  one  gets  compen.sa- 
tion from  the  State,  why  should  not  the 
other?  The  only  reason.  I  suggest,  that  the 
Working  Party  or  Justice  did  not  recom- 
mend It,  Is  because  the  motorist  is  insured 
and  his  insurance  companv  will  pav  damages 
Otherwise  there  is  no  difference  between 
being  knocked  down  bv  a  drtinken  man  on 
foot  and  being  knocked  down  by  a  drunken 
man  In  a  car. 

[Lord  Etennlng  1 

Let  me  remind  your  Lordshlpe  that  In  all 
cases  of  violent  crime  the  victim  is  already 
by  law,  entitled  to  damages  and  full  com- 
pensation from  the  criminal  as  of  right    If 


he  can  And  him  and  get  him  before  the 
courts.  He  or  she  Is  Just  as  much  entitled 
In  law  to  damages  from  the  violent  robber  or 
violent  rapist  as  from  the  violent  motorist 
And  the  violent  motorist,  with  his  danger- 
ous driving  and  drunken  driving,  is  Just  as 
guilty  of  a  crime  as  the  violent  robber 
Wherein  lies  the  difference?  The  difference  Is 
that  the  State  has  provide  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  for  motorists,  but  has  not 
yet  provided  It  for  crtmlnals.  This  proposal 
at  bottom  means  that  the  Stite  Is  asked  as 
a  matter  of  law,  as  a  matter  of  entitlement'  to 
underwrite  the  criminals  In  their  obligation 
to  pay  damages.  And  If  the  State  Is  to  under- 
write  this  as  a  matter  of  law,  who  Is  to  pay 
the  premiums?  This  Is  not  like  compulsory 
motor  insurance,  where  there  are  thousands 
of  motorists  who  pay  premliuns.  The  tax- 
payer must  pay  the  premiums  for  this  com- 
pulsory Insurance,  unless  the  Goverrmient 
choose  to  Institute  compulsory  insurance  for 
criminals  and  collect  their  weekly  contribu- 
tions. 

Indeed,  it  Is  not  easy  to  draw  a  parallel 
with  motor  Insurance  here — although  it  la 
drawn— because  in  the  case  of  victims  of 
crimes  it  is  realised  in  all  these  Reports  that 
the  victim  should  recover  compensation  al- 
though the  criminal  Is  not  found  (and  he 
Is  not  found  In  more  than  half  the  cases) 
and  even  when  found,  If  he  is  acquitted.  But, 
after  all,  he  may  be  acquitted  on  a  legal 
technicality.  In  a  case  of  rape,  a  man  may 
be  acquitted,  though  he  Is  as  guilty  as  could 
be,  twcause  his  victim  has  not  corroboration 
of  her  story.  In  all  these  cases,  the  Working 
Party  and  Justice  argue  that  the  victim  must 
bo  entitled  to  compensation. 

Compare  that  with  motorist  insurance.  If 
you  want  to  get  damages  from  a  motorist, 
you  must  obtain  a  Judgment  against  the 
other  side,  or  show  that  you  can  get  Judg- 
ment, Even  with  an  escaping  bandit,  who 
drives  recklessly  along  the  road  and  knocks 
you  down,  you  have  to  get  Judgment  against 
him.  You  must  know  the  man.  Even  though 
he  is  not  insured,  the  Motor  Insurers'  Bureau 
will  pay  you  If  you  get  a  Judgment,  That  Is 
the  agreement.  But  if  you  cannot  find  the 
man  and  cannot  sue  him.  there  is  no  right  at 
law  for  you  to  get  compensation  from  the 
motorist's  Insurance.  In  the  case  of  the  es- 
caping bandit  which  I  have  put — the  man 
who  is  not  found  and  escapes  beyond  trace — 
if  the  victim  has  a  right  to  compensation, 
ought  not  the  State  compensate  him?  At  the 
moment  the  Motor  Insurers'  Bureau  may  pay 
CI  gratia.  That  is  where  it  comes  In,"  and 
that  is  what  I  suggest  should  be  the  position 
here  in  cases  where  it  Is  impoF.slble  really  to 
formulate  satisfactorily  a  legal  basts  of  claim. 
But  even  If  it  were  possl'ole.  how  difficult 
It  is  with  Justice  to  draw  the  line.  The  right 
reverend  Prelate  said.  "Let  us  put  a.side  all 
questions  of  violence  resulting  In  loss  '>f 
property,  because  they  are  mainly  coverrd 
by  insurance."  But  the  heart-rending  ca:;es 
are  not  covered.  There  is  the  case  of  the 
.little  old  couple  who  have  their  £500  -r 
£1,000  saved  in  the  house  and  which  tlie 
bandit  takes.  They  may  be  shocked  a:;d 
frightened  to  death  by  his  entry,  but  under 
none  of  these  schemes  would  that  old  ccup'.a 
be  able  to  recover  that  £500  or  £1,000. 

If  this  scheme  is  given  as  of  right  now. 
how  can  we  logically  stop  at  personal  in- 
juries? We  must  cover  also  the  heart-re  rid- 
ing cases  of  loss  of  property  which  may  ruin 
a  person,  or  the  heart-rending  frauds.  The 
right  reverend  Prelate  will  know  how  cler3y 
or  poor  people  have  been  defrauded  and  Ic.-t 
all  their  means.  How  can  you  stop  at  per- 
sonal injuries?  The  Report  of  Justice  says 
that  we  must  allow  rape  with  violent  crime 
to  be  the  subject  of  compensation,  but  that 
we  must  not  give  compensation  for  the  psy- 
chological effects  of  rape.  Those  are  the  seri- 
ous consequences  In  rape,  the  psychological 
consequences.  Why  not  give  the  psychologi- 
cal— 
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Lord  Chokixt.  My  Lords,  is  the  no'ole  and 
learned  Lord  quite  accurate  when  he  says 
that  the  Justice  Report  does  not  allow  for 
psychological  damages?  I  understood  that  It 
did  allow  for  them  In  cases  where  physical 
Injury — 

Lord  Denntng.  Cases  where  there  Is  physi- 
cal injury,  yes. 

Lord  Chorley.  Rape  cases  are  obviously 
cases  where  there  Is  physical  Injury. 

Lord  Denning.  My  noble  and  learned  friend 
Lord  Chorley  is  quite  right.  The  Justice  Re- 
port confines  their  exclusion  of  damages  for 
psychological  Injuries  to  where  there  is  no 
physic.il  Injury.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
there  are  many  cases  of  rape  where  there  are 
only  psychological  Injuries.  They  are  the 
princ;p:il  injuries,  anyway.  The  reason  why 
they  e.xclude  that  Is  the  danger  In  deciding 
between  the  fraudulent  claims  and  those 
that  are  not  fraudulent.  It  would  be  quite 
imp  'J  role  to  decide.  That  Is  one  case  that 
they  put. 

Let  me  take  another  case.  In  the  schedule 
of  crimes  there  sexual  crimes  are  Included. 
For  instance,  supposing  a  man  of  24  or  25 
has  sexual  intercourse  with  a  girl  of  Ib^., 
and  she  has  a  baby.  That  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  child,  as  I  read  the  Report.  In 
addition  to  all  the  welfare  services,  such  a 
girl  should  have  compensation  to  help  her 
maintain  the  child.  What  is  the  difference 
between  that  and  a  girl  with  whom  a  man 
has  sexual  intercourse  when  she  Is  16  years 
and  one  month?  I  would  suggest  that  there 
is  tremendous  difficulty  in  drawing  any  Just 
and  fair  line  between  those  victims  who 
should  be  compensated  and  those  who  should 
not.  It  is  yet  another  ground  for  saying,  "It 
is  not  a  case  for  legal  entitlement."  It  Is  a 
case.  I  suggest,  where  there  should  be  a  fund. 
'.veil  administered,  from  -which  payments  can 
be  made  ei  gratia  to  deserving  cases.  That  Is 
the  frrm  the  scheme  should  take  and — mark 
you  I— I  would  plead  also,  as  has  been  done 
already,  for  some  way  In  which  the  crim- 
inal can  be  made  to  pay  his  share. 

Something  has  been  mentioned  about  earn- 
ings in  prison  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it  to  pay  compensation.  When  I  was  in 
Poland  I  went  to  one  of  the  big  prisons. 
They  had  inside  the  prison  a  printing  works 
where  the  men  were  able  to  work  and  pro- 
duce good  printing  work  for  firms  outside. 
Thev  were  allocated  full  wages  which  were 
used  p.irtly  for  compensation  for  the  depend- 
ents of  victims  and  partly  for  the  prisoners 
when  they  came  out.  It  Is  a  long  way  ahead. 
Cannot  something  of  that  kind  be  done?  I 
would  suggest  an  e.r  gratia  scheme.  Perhaps 
the  Government  can  see  their  way  to  con- 
tributing enough  so  that  the  really  deserving 
cases  could  be  compensated  ex  gratia.  I  would 
submit  that  what  is  suggested  Is,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  unworkable  and  perhaps  not 
right  .IS  a  matter  of  legal  entitlement,  with 
all  the  machinery  of  tribunals  and  courts. 

Viscount  BRENrroRD.  My  Lords,  this  Is  an 
anxious  problem,  and  I  think  the  remark- 
able and  if  I  may  say  so,  rather  wonderful 
speech  that  we  have  Just  heard  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  Lord  Denning. 
points  to  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  I 
may  say  that  with  the  majority  of  the  noble 
Lord's  speech  I  entirely  disagree,  but  I  am 
anxlcus  not  to  be  side-tracked  into  referring 
in  detail  to  the  points  which  he  has  made 
and  dispu'ing  with  him,  because  I  should 
detain  your  Lordships  very  much  too  long. 
There  are  certain  aspects  of  what  he  said 
with  which  I  most  heartily  concur. 

The  first  thing  I  feel  about  the  subject 
matter  we  are  discussing  Is  that  If  It  is  true, 
as  my  noble  friend  Lord  Mancroft  said,  that 
there  is  no  precedent  for  a  scheme  such  as 
this  in  the  social  welfare  of  the  world,  then  I 
think  it  Is  high  time  that  this  country  set 
such  a  precedent.  We  should  lead,  and  we 
generally  have  led,  the  world  In  matters  of 
social  reform,  and  If  nobody  else  has  yet 
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embarked  upon  it  I  think  we  should  seize  our 
opportunity  to  do  so.  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  during  the  debate  about  the  case  of  the 
little  old  lady  who  gets  coshed.  I  think  the 
reason  why  we  so  often  connote  her  in  our 
minds  with  the  crime  of  human  violence  is 
because  she  has  such  a  sentimental  appeal 
that  the  Press  invariably  publicise  her  case. 
But  I  think,  too.  that  It  has  been  made  clear 
that  what  we  might  call  "the  little  old  lady 
case"  is  a  very  small  minority  Indeed  of  the 
total  volume  of  cases  in  which  victims  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  crimes  of  violence. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  principle — and  I  believe  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple—is right  that  there  should  be  compen- 
sation payable  to  such  victims.  But  if,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument,  we  accept  that  for 
a  moment,  we  Immediately  begin  to  run  Into 
difficulties,  and  the  first  difficulty  of  course  is, 
who  pays?  My  answer  to  that  would  be  the 
person  pays  who  Is  responsible;  and  we  then 
get  to  the  exceedingly  difficult  point  of  try- 
ing to  decide  who  Is  responsible.  I  would 
suggest  four  categories  of  responsibilitv.  The 
first  Is  the  State,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to;  but  in  mentioning  the  State  as 
number  one  I  would  disassociate  it  from  so- 
ciety and  I  would  treat  it  purely  as  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  wUl  of  the  people  In  so  far  as 
it  fails  to  provide  an  adequate  safeguard  to 
the  public.  We  all  know  and  are  very  proud  of 
the  excellent  work  and  service  which  our  po- 
lice forces  perform  throughout  the  coimtry, 
but  no  one  could  claim  that  they  are  or. 
indeed,  could  be  perfect;  and,  therefore,  to 
the  measure  of  their  Imperfection  I  think 
they  must  be  held  to  have  some  responsl- 
bUlty. 

The  second  category,  which  has  hardly  been 
mentioned  this  afternoon  except  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  right  reverend  Prelate,  I  would 
put  as  the  home,  the  Church  and  the  teachers 
who  have  not  succeeded  In  bringing  up, 
through  the  educational  system,  the  crimi- 
nals of  this  country  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
obligations  which  should  be  Inherent  in  every 
citizen.  The  first  responsibility  in  this  cate- 
gory I  put  upon  the  home,  and  I  believe  that 
Is  one  which  must  be  lodged  there,  because 
clearly  the  responslbUitles  of  those  who  bring 
up  the  young  must  extend  a  very  considerable 
way.  It  Is  they  who  have  the  first  opportiml- 
ties  and  who  should  not  shirk  those  oppor- 
tunities, of  Instilling  into  the  human  mind 
not  only  the  principles  of  right  and  wTong 
but  the  obligations  of  right  and  wTong  as 
well.  So  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  I  feel 
that  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  vsith  the 
Church  must  admit  some  failure  in  our  obli- 
gations, in  so  far  as  we  have  failed  to  reach 
such  a  large  number  of  people  In  this  country 
with  the  realisation  of  the  obligations  of  sin. 

My  third  category  Is  the  one  which  was  so 
very  well  put  by  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
society  Itself;  and  that  is  why  I  sought  to 
differentiate  the  State  from  society.  I  would 
add  one  extra  reason  to  that  given  by  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  and  that  Is  the"  ten- 
dency of  the  present  time  for  so  many  people 
in  society  to  seek  to  cast  their  responsibility 
on  to  the  State  and  so  to  avoid  it  themselves. 
The  other  reason,  your  Lordships  will  recall. 
is  the  way  In  which  society  to-day  panders  to 
crime  by  positively  enjoying  crime  at  second- 
hand as  a  form  of  entertainment.  In  cinemas, 
on  television.  In  theatres  and  in  reading 
material,  particularly  in  the  popular  Press.  I 
consider  that  society  carries  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility In  this  matter. 

In  the  last  of  my  categories  of  respon- 
sibility I  would  put  the  criminal.  He.  of 
course,  is,  first  and  foremost,  the  primary 
person  of  responsibility,  and  I  put  him  with 
a  very  heavy  responsibility  indeed  because 
the  number  of  criminals  who  really,  genuine- 
ly, do  not  know  that  they  are  doing  wrong  Is 
Infinitely  small.  Practically  every  criminal 
knows  full  well  that  he  is  doing  wrong;  he 
does  it  deliberately  and  he  does  it  for  his  own 


personal  gain.  Therefore  I  put  his  responsi- 
bility exceedingly  high. 

My  Lords,  if  we  do  consider  that  compen- 
sation should  be  paid,  I  am  iii  agreement 
with  thoee  noble  Lords  who  have  sought  to 
limit  the  compensation  to  the  effect  of  per- 
sonal injuries.  I  feel  that  we  cannot  extend 
the  scheme  into  compensation  for  material 
loss.  Even  in  the  case  illustrated  by  the  noble 
Lord,  Lord  Denning,  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility lor  the  loss  by  the  old  couple  of 
their  life-savings  lies  entirely  upon  them  for 
keeping  £1.000  in  their  house;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  one  can  extend  this  scheme,  with 
any  possibility  of  effecting  justice,  to  ques- 
tions of  compensation  for  material  loss, 
■A-hich.  as  the  noble  Lord  liimself  pointed 
out  with  great  power.  Is  easUy  and  frequently 
covered  by  insurance. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  many  border- 
line cases  and  all  borderline  cases  create 
cases  of  hardship,  but  at  the  present  time 
t!ie  cases  to  which  we  have  been  referring 
are  all  cases  of  hardship,  and  if  we  can 
succeed  in  ellmmatii.g  hardship  m  the  vast 
majority  of  those  cases  we  shall  be  meeting 
the  Situation  very  considerably,  even  if  we 
have  to  leave  a  small  minority  oj  cases  of 
hardship  on  the  borderline.  There  must,  I 
think,  also  be  many  exemptions  to  the  prin- 
ciple— and  here  I  differ  from  several  of  the 
noble  Lords  who  have  already  spoken.  For 
my  part,  I  would  except  Irom  the  principle  all 
crimes  committed  in  the  home.  One  reason 
fur  this  is  because  of  the  responsibility,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  which'  lies 
upon  the  home.  Another  reason  is  obviously 
the  difficulty  of  prool;  another,  that  there 
would  be  much  more  difficulty  in  eliminating 
Traudulent  claims,  and.  further,  much  more 
difficulty  in  avoiding  passing  any  benelit  to 
the  criminal. 

As  the  no.ole  and  learned  Lord,  Lord  Den- 
ning, indicated,  in  cases  in  which  children 
are  affected,  while  they  can  never  be  ade- 
quately c-inipensattrd,  they,  nevertheless,  are 
normally  taken  care  of  under  the  welfare 
sections  of  our  State,  .'\iiother  group  of  cases 
which  I,  and  I  think  most  of  your  Lordships. 
would  exclude  are  the  cases  of  sexual  of- 
Xei.ces,  excepting,  I  would  suggest,  any  caaes 
where  a  conviction  has  been  obtained.  That, 
the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Denning,  would  say.  is 
not  logical.  I  agree  with  him  that  that  is 
certainly  not  logical.  But  it  Is  practical,  and 
I  believe  that  there  again  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  do,  because  it  would  make  possible 
some  form  of  reparation  by  the  criminal.  The 
other  class  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  is  the  case  of  motoring  offences", 
ijut  I  believe  that  the  principle  is  right  and 
that  It  can  be  adequately  limited  to  prevent 
abuse  both  on  the  pa.-t  of  the  taxpayer  and 
on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Tiie  next  question  -A-hich  arises  is  what 
coinper.sation  should  be  paid  I  have  listened 
tj  the  arguments  which  have  been  deployed, 
and  I  have  .<^tud;ed  the  Reports  which  liave 
bee.i  made,  and  I.  for  my  part,  reject,  as  the 
right  revere;. d  Prelate  rejected  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  the  possibility  of  a  scheme 
based  on  the  analogy  of  the  Industrial  In- 
juries Scheme.  I  believe  that  that  would  be 
bureaucratic  and  indecisive,  and  It  would 
not  produce  ■Ahat  is  wanted.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  a  scheme  based  on  what  has 
been  called  the  court  scheme  would  be  per- 
fecly  practicable:  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  It.  It  would  carry  greater  conflder.ce  in 
the  minds  of  the  public.  It  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  defeat  fraudulent  claims.  It 
•.vould  be  much  more  flexible  and  U  would 
be  able  to  give  awards  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  case. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  perhaps  most  diffi- 
cult question  of  all:  who  pays?  My  conclu- 
sion as  to  that  Is  not  unlike  the  conclusion 
which  was  reached  by  Justice.  It  Is  that  the 
State  should  indemnify  the  victim.  To  those 
who  are  wiiat  I  might  call  pure  lawj-ers  In 
this  House  that   may   come   somewhat   as  a 
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siiock;  nevertheless.  I  believe  It  is  a  sensible 
sliocfc  and  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  The  crim- 
If  found,  should  be  the  primary  cul- 
U;  but.  whether  found  or  not.  the  State 
should  indemnify  the  victim  and  should  be 
t  into  a  position  to  be  able  to  extract  from 
criminal  such  damages  as  the  State  has 
pay  to  the  victim.  As  we  have  already  said. 
e  State  and  society  are  both  involved  in 
responsibility,  and  so  it  does  not  seem  un- 
nable  that  they  should  share  the  biggest 
t  of  the  responsibility  for  payment. 
Incidentally,  such  a  system  would  be  an 
elcellent  answer  to  the  case  quoted  by  the 
npble  Earl  who  Introduced  this  debate,  the 
of  Mr.  Carew.  There  damage  has  been 
by  two  youths  of  sixteen  and  seven- 
who  were  sent  to  prison  for  short  terms, 
damages  could  be  extracted  from  them 
the  present  t'me.  Therefore,  under  the 
eme  which  I  have  suggested  to  your  Lord- 
the  State  would  compensate  Mr.  Carew, 
would  therealter  be  continuously  In  touch 
whth  the  two  criminals,  through  the  National 
Ilisurance  and  other  schemes,  and  so  when 
came  out  and  were  earning  what  prob- 
,  In  their  case,  would  be  very  substantial 
the  State  would  be  able  to  step  Into 
shoes  of  the  victim  and  recover  from 
such  proper  sums  as  a  court  would  al- 
to recoup  the  compensation  which  had 
paid  to  Mr.  Carew. 
I  reject  the  principle,  which  I  am  glad  to 
I  have  not  heard  In  this  House  this  after- 
that  If  a  criminal  Is  punished  he 
should  not  also  be  expected  to  make  repara- 
.  To  my  mind  there  are  two  entirely  sep- 
thlngs:  first,  the  breaking  of  the  law 
wtilch  he  has  committed  and  for  which  he  la 
p  mlshed.  and  the  second,  the  damage  which 
has  caused  and  for  which  he  should  make 
r^aration.  If  an  Innocent  person  commits 
as  a  result  of  his  negligence — for  In- 
I  ance,  if  I  am  walking  down  the  Strand  and 
SI  ddenly  feel  the  blood  surging  In  my  veins 
the  height  of  spring  and  start  twirling 
umbrella  and  poke  somebody's  eye  out 
h  the  end  of  It — I  am  liable  to  compen- 
hlm  In  damages  for  my  negligence.  Why 
earth  should  not  a  criminal  be  required  to 
ci^mpensate  a  person  In  damages  If  he  puts 
eye  out  by  hitting  him.  on  the  head  with  a 
handle?  I  can  see  no  difference  in  It  at 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  reparation 
sllould.  wherever  possible,  be  extracted  from 
criminal. 
And  I  believe  it  can  be  extracted  In  very 
any  more  cases  than  noble  Lords  seem  to 
itlclpate.  The  Idea  that  criminals  are  all 
cor  people  Is  a  very  Victorian  Idea  and  the 
that  they  would  continue  committing 
ifmes  if  It  did  not  pay  them  to  commit 
Is  really  an  absurdity.  I  am  quite  sure 
e  person  who  lakes  a  part  in  a  smash  and 
raid  which  results  In  the  collection  of 
ything  up  to  £30.000,  sometimes  even 
re,  will  receive  as  a  reward  some  10  per- 
t;  he  will  be  kept.  If  he  Is  caught  and 
vlcted.  free  of  charge  for  a  couple  of  yeaxs 
the  taxpayers  expense,  and  when  he 
les  out  he  will  be  quite  nicely  set  up. 
y  should  he  benefit  from  that  evUness 
wtilch  he  has  committed?  If  we  can  have 
sort  of  scheme  such  as  I  have  Indl- 
,  then  again  the  State  can  keep  an  eye 
him,  and  when  they  find  he  Is  either 
^mlng  money  or  spending  money  they  can 
"  to  recoup  a  contribution  towards  the 
c(^mpensatlon  which  they  have  paid. 
I  feel,  therefore,  very  strongly  that  In 
first  Instance  If  It  Is  possible  th«  victim 
recover  compensation  from  the  crlm- 
If  that  Is  not  possible  then  the  State 
step  In  and  Indemnify.  The  State 
Should  pay  the  compensation  but  should  re- 
n  the  right,  and  retain  It  for  a  very  long 
p4rlod.  If  necessary,  to  recover  a  proper  pro- 
pnrtlon.  If  not  the  whole,  of  the  comfjensa- 
tl  in  which  It  has  been  required  to  pay  from 
ti  e  criminal.  On  these  lines  I  believe  we 
c(  uld  do  some  Justice  to  a  very  large  majority 
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of  the  victims  who  at  present  do  not  receive 
compensation,  and  at  the  same  time  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  be  taking  a  very  serious 
step  forward  to  take  the  profit  out  of  crime 
and  so  reduce  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  crime  that  is  committed  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time. 

Lord  Chorlxt.  My  Lords.  I  should  like  to 
begin  by  re-echoing  the  thanks  which  so 
many  of  your  Lordships  have  extended  to 
my  noble  friend  Lord  Longford  for  Initiat- 
ing this  debate  this  afternoon,  and  still 
more  for  all  the  work  which  he  and  his  fel- 
low members  of  the  Justice  Committee  have 
put  into  the  solution  of  this  exceptionally 
intractable  problem.  Because  I  entirely  agree 
with  those  who  throughout  the  course  of 
the  debate  have  pointed  out  that  although 
the  scope  of  this  particular  social  anomaly 
Is  not  a  very  wide  one  Its  solution  gives  rise 
to    very   difficult   problems   Indeed. 

I  hope  that  the  noble  Viscount,  Lord 
Brentford,  will  forgive  my  not  following  him 
In  the  very  Interesting  analysis  which  he 
made  of  this  problem  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  speech.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  I 
hope  that  your  Lordships  will  not  agree  with 
him  that  certain  sections  of  this  area  of 
compensation  should,  as  It  were,  be  cut  out. 
That  would  lead  to  a  very  lopsided  scheme 
and  would  only  accentuate  the  difficulties  of 
working  any  scheme  which  the  Government 
might  introduce.  It  would  be  much  better, 
I  think,  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground, 
rather  than  attempt  to  cut  out  Injuries 
arising  !n  connection  with  family  disputes 
and  matters  of  that  kind  I  entirely  agree 
with  him  that  very  often  In  the  family  dis- 
pute the  victim  Is  a  good  deal  to  blame.  But 
the  Justice  Report  certainly,  and  I  think  also 
most  of  the  other  Reports  which  I  have  looked 
at  on  this  matter,  propose  that  the  tri- 
bunal, whatever  it  is.  which  deals  with  these 
matters  should  take  that  Into  consideration 
and  treat  it  In  a  sense  in  the  way  contribu- 
tory negligence  is  treated  when  an  action 
for  negligence  Is  heard  In  the  courts. 

With  regard  to  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
Lord  Denning.  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  he  was 
not  on  the  side  of  the  angels  this  afternoon. 
I  usually  find  myself  in  agreement  with  him, 
but  I  sometimee  think  (I  hope  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  wUl  forgive  my  making  this  lit- 
tle "dig")  that  It  Is  almost  more  Important 
to  him  to  be  In  a  minority  than  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  angels.  And  he  has  certainly  been 
la  the  minority  of  one  this  afternoon.  I  think 
his  argument  were  well  met  In  adv:ance.  If  I 
may  say  so.  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
Lord  Shawcross,  and  also  by  the  right  rever- 
end Prelate.  It  is  eesy  enough.  In  any  scheme 
Introducing  a  new  social  contribution,  to 
point  out  that  there  are  anomalies.  Lord 
Shawcross  pointed  out  that  In  the  legal  de- 
fense arrangements,  which  have  been  such  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  administration  of 
law  in  this  country  in  the  posrt-war  period, 
numerous  anomalies  were  found  at  the  be- 
ginning; and.  Indeed,  in  the  arrangements  as 
originally  made  those  anomalies  were  ob- 
vious. We  have  been  spending  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  gradually  getting  rid  of  them. 
untU  now  the  scheme  Is  much  better  than 
the  one  originally  introduced. 

Lord  Etennlng's  general  views  on  questions 
of  this  sort,  apparently,  are  views  which  we 
left  behind  at  the  turn  of  the  century:  that 
the  ordinary  misfortunes  of  life  should,  in 
effect,  be  dealt  with  by  the  sufferer  or  dealt 
with  on  a  charitable  basis.  The  whole  history 
of  the  last  fifty  years  and  more  has  been 
against  that,  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
is  trying,  like  Mrs.  Pllklngton,  to  sweep  back 
the  tide  of  social  progress  which  has  been 
flowing  so  strongly  over  the  last  fifty  years. 
This  sort  of  argument  was  advanced  from  the 
time  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  In  1880. 
In  respect  of  most  every  proposal  which  was 
brought  forward,  and  eventually  put  on  the 
Statute  Book  for  relieving  the  difficulties 
which  are  bound  to  arise  In  a  modern,  com- 
plex society,  and  which  undoubtedly  arise  in 


this  connection.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
worships  at  the  throne  of  the  Common  Law. 
But  Common  Law  Just  did  not  provide  rem- 
edies In  all  the.se  cases.  That  is  why  we  have 
had  to  have  this  social  legislation  and  the 
proposals  which  are  before  your  Lordships 
this  afternoon,  to  give  a  new  entitlement 
based  on  an  Act  of  Parliament,  In  my  sub- 
mission on  ejcactly  the  same  lines  as  many 
entitlements  which  certainly  did  not  exist  at 
Common  Law  and  were  not  dreamed  of  by 
the  common  lawyers,  but  which  have  been 
established  by  the  social  legislation  which  we 
have  been  so  busy  enacting  over  the  last  fifty 
years  or  more. 

I  said  that  this  was  an  Intractable  prob- 
lem — and  so  It  Is.  It  Is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising that  the  Home  Office  Working  Party, 
whose  useful  Report  has  been  referred  to 
not  too  often  this  afternoon,  and  who  no 
doubt  approached  this  problem  with  great 
good  will,  appointed  by  the  late  Home  Sec- 
retary, whose  Interest  In  this  matter  we  all 
very  well  know,  and  whose  work  over  the 
whole  field  of  criminal  law  we  all  appreciate 
so  much,  should  have  been  rather  worn  down 
by  these  difficulties.  And  certainly  In  many 
ways  the  Report  conveys  the  Impression  of 
a  defeatist  attitude.  I  myself  (no  doubt  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  agree  with 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  they  found) 
particularly  disliked  the  way  It  lays  down. 
In  rather  sub-contentious  terms,  that  the 
Idea  that  the  State  had  any  responsibility  In 
regard  to  this  matter  was  a  fallacious  and 
dangerous  doctrine.  That  is  Just  the  sort  ol 
point  that  was  continually  made  when  in- 
surance against  unemployment,  insurance 
against  sickness,  Insurance  against  many  of 
the  other  social  problems  and  difficulties 
which  arise  In  the  modern  world,  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  reformer  In  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century,  and  continuously  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Party  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  belong  over  the  period  immediately  after 
the  end  of  the  last  war. 

Although  this  problem  In  this  country  has 
only  recently  received  attention.  It  has  quite 
a  long  history,  and  I  have  been  a  little  dis- 
appointed to-day  at  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  proposals  of  this  kind  were 
already  being  made  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
years  of  the  last  century.  This  proposal  for 
restitution,  as  It  has  usually  been  called  by 
the  continental  penologists,  was  particularly 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  great  Bel- 
gian criminologist,  Prlnz,  who  was  active  at 
the  turn  of  the  century;  and,  of  course.  In 
this  country  It  Is  particularly  associated  with 
the  name  of  Miss  Margery  Fry.  to  whom  I 
would  add  my  own  tribute  to  those  which 
have  been  paid  this  afternoon — a  tribute  of 
reverent  affection. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  of  the  Working 
Party  the  Home  Secretary  had  himself  asked 
a  Hungarian  refugee  lawyer  and  criminol- 
ogist. Dr.  Schaeffer,  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  experience  of  other  countries.  I  was  a 
little  disappointed  when  the  noble  Lord, 
Lord  Mancroft,  suggested  that  nothing  had 
been  done  In  other  countries,  because  Dr. 
Schaeffer's  report  shows  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  attempts  have  been  made  to  handle 
this  problem  In  other  parts  of  world.  To  me 
it  Is  rather  strange  that  the  Home  Office 
Working  Party,  for  whom  Dr.  Schaeffer's 
report  was  apparently  prepared,  do  not  seem 
to  pay  any  attention  to  It  In  their  Report; 
nor,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out, 
did  the  Justice  Committee.  Yet  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  extraordinarily  interesting  work 
In  It,  because  Dr.  Schaeffer  made  an  Inten- 
sive survey  of  the  arrangements  in  different 
countries  In  many  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  was  Interested  to  hear  Lord  Mancroft 
talking  about  his  recent  experiences  In  South 
Africa.  He  referred  to  the  way  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  handling  this  particular 
problem.  On  the  whole.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  In  Eurojie  not  a  great  deal  of  success 
has  been  achieved  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
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lem.  Few  States  have  been  prepared  to  pro- 
vide the  subsidy  which  the  very  character 
of  this  problem  makes  It  necessary  that  the 
State  should  provide  If  victims  of  violent 
crime  are  to  be  indemnified.  The  main  con- 
centration has,  of  course,  been  on  providing 
a  more  efficient  method  of  getting  at  the 
criminal  himself.  That  is  the  primitive  re- 
action to  this  problem  and  one  that  goes 
back  a  long  way:  In  fact,  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  criminal  law  was  almost  entirely  con- 
cerned with  how  much  the  criminal  paid 
to  the  person  he  had  Injured,  or  to  the 
members  of  his  family.  It  Is  only  In  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  this  right  of  the 
victim  to  be  compensated  has  been  allowed 
to  drop  out. 

Of  course.  If  prisoners  are  able  to  earn 
wages,  as  has  been  pointed  out  several  times 
this  afternoon,  either  in  prison  or  by  being 
let  out  of  prison  to  work  in  factories  or  work- 
shops, there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
this  approach  of  putting  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  compensation  upon  the  pris- 
oner himself.  That  has  been  done  In  a  num- 
ber of  countries,  particularly  In  France, 
where,  as  I  expect  your  Lordships  know,  for 
many  years  now  It  has  been  part  of  the 
penal  system  that  the  prisoner  should  work 
and  earn  ordinary  wages  such  as  a  man  who 
Is  not  a  prisoner  earns  working  In  a  factory 
or  workshop  outside.  They  have  a  rather 
elaborate  scheme  by  which  some  of  the 
money  goes  to  pay  for  his  upkeep  In  prison, 
some  to  his  family,  and  some  towards  com- 
pensating the  victim  of  the  crime.  On  the 
whole.  Dr.  Shaeffer  finds  that  this  works 
with  reasonable  success.  There  are  similar 
schemes  In  Finland  and  In  Turkey;  and  In 
Cuba  there  was  a  particularly  interesting 
scheme  In  operation — whether  It  still  exists 
imder  the  new  regime  I  do  not  know — by 
which  a  fund,  as  It  were,  was  built  up  partly 
by  State  subsidy  and  partly  by  contributions 
from  those  criminals  who  were  ordered  by 
the  adjudicating  court  to  pay  Into  the  fund. 
The  criminal  did  not  directly  compensate 
the  victim  of  the  particular  crime,  but  paid 
Into  a  central  fund  out  of  which  a  court 
might  make  an  award  to  a  particular  victim 
of  crime  which  would  compensate  him  to 
that  extent.  So  that  there  a  fund  was  built 
up  partly  by  contributions  from  the  State 
and  partly  by  contribution  from  the  crim- 
inals themselves.  There  Is  another  Interesting 
scheme  In  Mexico,  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough.  In  quoting  from  this  distinctly  In- 
teresting book,  to  show  your  Lordships  that 
attempts  have  been  made  with  more  or  less 
success  In  different  parts  of  the  world  to 
handle  this  problem. 

We  certainly  shall  not  be  the  first  country 
to  deal  with  It,  If  and  when  the  Government 
decide  to  tackle  the  matter  In  the  way  the 
noble  Earl  has  begged  them  to  do  this  after- 
noon. And,  of  course,  as  the  Justice  Report 
points  out,  and  as  the  noble  Lord,  Lord 
Shawcross,  has  emphasised  this  afternoon 
from  many  points  of  view  the  victim  of  crime 
In  respect  of  property  Is  already  compen- 
sated, not  only  under  the  Riot  Act  but  very 
frequently  under  probation  orders.  An  order 
Is  made  that  the  criminal  who  Is  placed  on 
probation  shall  compensate  the  victim  of  his 
crime.  These  probation  orders  are  more  often 
made  In  relation  to  damage  to  property  than 
In  respect  of  Injury  to  the  person.  That,  of 
course,  is  very  natural,  because  that  type 
of  crime  Is  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by 
means  of  a  probation  order.  It  Is  not  every 
court  that  wishes  to  put  the  violent  criminal 
on  probation,  and  more  often,  for  the  sake 
of  the  community,  he  must  be  shut  up  In 
gaol. 

This  foreign  survey  emphasises  the  difficul- 
ties and  complications  of  this  problem.  Like 
most  other  noble  Lords  who  have  spoken 
this  afternoon,  I  should  be  the  last  to  try  to 
skate  over  them.  But  we  must  remember,  and 
remember  all  the  time,  that  there  is  here 


a  very  real  social  problem  In  regard  to  the 
needs  of  these  people;  it  is  not  Just  a  sen- 
timental matter,  but,  a  very  real  problem. 
Although  some  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
referred  to  by  different  speakers  this  after- 
noon are  cases  which  wring  the  heart,  I  do 
not  think  one  ought  to  allow  oneself  to  feel 
that  this  Is  Just  a  piece  of  sentiment.  It  Is 
a  very  real  social  Injustice  that  exists  at 
the  present  time,  and  It  Is  one  which  It  Is 
urgently  necessary,  I  think,  we  should  put 
right  as  quickly  as  possible. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  a 
great  deal  more  time,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  matters  arising  out  of  the  Justice  Report 
on  which  I  should  like  to  comment  upon 
very  briefly  before  I  resume  my  seat.  There 
is  the  question  of  the  two  types  of  scheme. 
I  was  very  much  attracted  by  the  ingenious 
hybrid  solution  which  was  suggested  by  the 
noble  Earl,  Lord  Longford.  On  the  whole, 
I  tend  to  agree  with  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  and  Lord  Brentford,  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
adjudication  of  the  ordinary  courts.  I  would 
suggest  that  where  a  man  has  committed  a 
crime  and  has  been  brought  before  a  court 
and  been  found  guilty,  the  tribunal  should 
be  allowed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  com- 
pensation there  and  then,  while  the  material 
Is  before  It.  In  this  type  of  case  It  is  very 
Important  to  get  the  matter  handled  quickly. 
The  main  argument  against  using  the  ordi- 
nary court  system  is  the  delays  of  the  law. 
I  should  think  that  this  is  a  type  of  case 
that  could  be  dealt  with  pretty  quickly.  The 
lengthy  Interlocutory  proceedings  necessary 
in  ordinary  litigation  would  seldom  be  called 
for  here.  Therefore.  I  think  that  as  a  rule 
this  type  of  case  could  be  got  on  with  quite 
quickly.  There  is  a  difficult  period  Just  after 
the  Injuries  are  sustained,  and  It  Is  im- 
portant that  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with 
quickly.  That  is  why  I  think  that  the  hybrid 
scheme  has  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  It. 

The  Earl  or  Longford.  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
want  to  quibble  over  differences  between 
the  schemes,  but,  as  t  think  I  pointed  out, 
under  the  Conservative  scheme — which  In 
this  respect  Is  slightly  nearer  to  what  Is 
called  relying  upon  the  ordinary  law  than 
ours  Is — the  case  In  the  first  place  would 
go  before  some  special  official,  presumably 
a  departmental  officer.  It  would  not  start  off 
In  the  law  courts. 

Lord  Chorley.  My  Lords.  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing the  Conservative  scheme  In  any  way.  I 
think  that  It  should  be  possible  to  make 
some  sort  of  arrangement  under  which  pay- 
ments could  start  quite  quickly  and  be  taken 
Into  the  final  adjustment  of  the  situation 
which  might  be  reached  at  a  later  stage  by 
the  Judge  who  tried  It. 

The  Industrial  Injuries  method  was  put 
forward  by  Miss  Fry,  and  I  remember  that 
she  consulted  me  about  this  on  several  oc- 
casions at  the  very  beginning.  She  was  not 
wedded  to  this  scheme  In  any  sort  of  way.  but 
felt  that  It  provided  a  possible  practical 
solution.  As  has  been  emphasised  by  more 
than  one  speaker.  Miss  F^y  was  an  excep- 
tionally practical  woman  as  well  as  being 
a  tremendous  Idealist.  When  I  said  to  her 
that  I.  as  a  lawyer,  preferred  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  the  courts,  she  said  'I  agree 
with  you.  I  should,  too — If  the  thing  could 
be  got  going".  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
now  these  different  methods  of  industrial  In- 
surance, and  that  In  this  sort  of  way  It  may 
be  much  easier  to  get  a  favourable  response 
from  Parliament  and  from  the  Government. 
The  great  thing  to  do  Is  to  get  something 
done  and  to  get  It  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  am  sure  that  Miss  Pry  herself  was  not  In 
any  way  wedded  to  the  "Industrial  Injuries" 
method  and  would  have  welcome  any  com- 
mon sense  way  of  handling  this  problem. 

I  entirely  agree  with  what  the  noble  Lord. 
Lord  Shawcross,  said  about  the  courts  being 
qualified  to  handle  difficult  problems  of  this 


kind.  They  are  not  always  handled  quite  so 
as  easily,  perhaps,  as  he  may  have  suggested. 
Some  of  these  cases  are  very  diflacult  for  the 
Judges  to  deal  with.  But  the  point  is  tTiat 
they  do  detU  wnth  them.  and.  on  the  whole, 
deal  with  them  in  a  satisfactory  way.  I 
Imagine  that  the  reason  why  stralgiit  jjsy- 
chological  injury  Is  expected  from  the  Justice 
Report  Is  because  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  courts  have  found  in  dealing  with  tuch 
injury  in  ordUiitxy  cases  of  tort.  Many  of  us 
think  that  the  courts  ought  to  be  more  ready 
in  a  modern  society  to  deal  with  such  cases, 
because  problems  of  psychological  Injury  axe 
likely  to  liappen  more  .uid  more  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  Justice  Report 
In  allowing  compensation  for  psvchologlcal 
injury  confined  Itself  only  to  those  cases 
where  there  had  also  been  physical  damage 

Finally,  I  entirely  agree  "with  what  the 
noble  Viscount,  Lord  Brentford,  said  about 
the  importance  of  associating  the  criminal 
with  the  compensation.  Even  if  he  cannot 
actually  pay.  I  think  it  is  ver>-  important 
that  It  should  be  brought  home  "to  tlie  crim- 
inal that  he  has  in  fact  done  Injury  to  some 
fellow  hiunan  being,  I  rather  felt  that  the 
Justice  Report  dragged  iv=i  feet  a  little  oa 
this  particular  side,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  noble  Earl  In  his  opening  .-emarks  take 
a  rather  stronger  line.  Of  course.  I  agree  that 
if  the  rehabiJitatlon  of  the  prisoner  were 
going  to  be  interfered  with  by  an  order  that 
he  should  pay  compensation  to  the  victim, 
we  should  not  have  the  order,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  that  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner  is  going  to  be 
Interfered  with  In  that  way.  In  fact,  1  myself 
would  have  said  that  the'  moral  rehablilta- 
tlon  of  a  prisoner  cannot  take  place  unless 
he  appreciates  the  Injury  which  he  has  done 
to  his  victim,  Tlie  prisoner  will  not  in  fact 
be  morally  rehabilitated  uiUess  he  realises 
that  he  is  culpable  in  that  respect  and  faces 
up  to  the  fact  that  every  decent  citizen  will 
look  U)  him  to  make  some  sort  of  compen- 
sation Therefore  I  hope  that  this  side  of  the 
matter  will  not  be  too  ea.>=Uy  dismissed,  and 
that  when  the  Government  come  to  prepare 
their  scheme  they  wUl  make  some  sort  of 
arrangements  under  which  the  criminal  him- 
self may  have  this  particular  aspect  of  his 
crime  brought  clearly  home  to  him. 

ViscoiNT  CoLviLLE  oT  CrxBoss,  My  Lords,  I 
should  like  to  say  how  very  much  I  agree 
with  the  approach  to  this  problem  taken  by 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  Lord  Denning. 
If  in  saying  that  I  blacken  myself  Irrevocably 
m  the  eyes  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 
Lord  Chorley,  opposite.  I  am  verv  sorry  But 
I  would  venture  to  doubt  whether  either  my 
noble  and  learned  frlend^ord  Ekenuing  or  r 
myself  will  necessarily  forfeit  our  angelic 
status  merely  by  disagreeing  with  the  noble 
Lord, 

My  Lords,  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
Lord  Denning  drew  a  distinction  In  this  case 
between  the  entitlement  of  any  person  who 
is  the  victim  of  a  crime  of  violence  to  some 
form  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  him  by 
the  State,  and  an  alternative  method  of 
meeting.  I  think,  exactly  the  same  social 
issue  by  means  of  a  fund,  possibly  on  the 
lines  of  that  which  only  recently  may  have 
existed  in  Cuba  —which  was  referred  to  by 
the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Chorley— for  some  form 
of  ex  gratia  payment  sy.stem  not  involving 
any  necessary  entitlement  in  law.  If  that  Is, 
as  I  believe  It  to  be.  the  correct  approach, 
many  of  the  analogies  which  have  been 
drawn  In  all  these  Reports  seem  to  me  to  be 
not  only  inappropriate  and  unpractical  but 
even  misleading  First  of  all.  they  are  in- 
appropriate. I  think,  when  talking  of  the 
imposition  of  any  liability— u.>  use  a  neutraJ 
word — on  the  State  to  pay  compensation  at 
all:  and  even  more  misleacilng  when  It  comes 
to  the  actual  working  of  any  scheme  that 
may  be  invented 

The  Working  Party  from  the  Home  Office 
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two  fundamental  questions.  They  said. 
of  all,  "Why  should  the  State  pay  at 
a."d.  secondly,  "If  it  should  pay,  why 
uld  It  pay  only  In  the  case  of  crimes  of 
lence  against  the  person?"  I  think  that 
of  those  questions  can  be  very  much 
ire  easily  answered,  and  answered  In  fa- 
r  of  having  some  payment.  If  the  analo- 
of  tort,  or  fatal  accidents,  or  some  bene- 
under  an  Industrial  injuries  scheme  are 
ed  altogether  from  the  arena, 
rnere  have  been  many  arguments  put  for- 

d,  both  in  the  various  Reports  on  this 
jject  and  in  your  Lordships'  debate  this 

oon,  on  why  the  State  should  )n  cer- 
proper  cases  pay  compensation.  But  none 
ihose  arguments  seems  to  me  to  have  gone 
far  as  to  make  the  State's  liability  analo- 
gs to  that  of  an  Individual  in  tort,  as  the 
now  recognises  this  to  be.  That  respon- 
lity  of  an  individual  results  from  an  act 
ch  he  himself  did,  and  thereby  damaged 
person  who  is  claiming  the  damages  from 
I.  Surely  that,  or  the  position  under  the 
:al  Accidents  Act.  which  Is  admittedly  one 
removed,  is  nothing  whatever  like  the 
jatlon  which  the  State  would  have  to  be 
f  it  were  to  be  made  respyonslble  in  any 
for  paying  compensation  to  some  of  these 
lirr.s.    'Then,    In    an    industrial     Injur'.es 
eme  the  person  receives  some  sort  of  com- 
satlon,  because  he  has  involved  himself 
i  sc'neme  expressly  designated  to  cover  the 
:    of   situation    which   has   arisen,   and  a 
eme,  moreover,  to  which  he  and  his  em- 
yer  both,  as  I  understand  It.  contribute, 
i  »re  Is  nothing  of  that  nature  whatever  in 
,■  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  put 
vard  in  respect  of  compensation  for  vlc- 
s  of  crimes  of  violence. 
y  Lords,  I  think  that  the  State  Is  not  re- 
nslble  for  payment  in  the  same  sense  as 
ler  in  tort  or  under  any  of  these  industrial 
ernes,  but  in  an  entirely  different  sense 
ther,  if  at  all.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
known   concept   that   we   have   in   this 
1  intry — whether    In    the    law    or    even    in 
al    reform — which    approximates    to    the 
;  of  resp>onslbUlty  that  we  are  now  seek- 
to  put  on  the  State.  So,  therefore,  I  hope 
:  these  analogies,  which  I  believe  to  be 

e.  will  not  be  allowed  to  fog  the  issue,  be- 
use  I  believe  quite  firmly,  notwlthstand- 

what  I  have  said,  that  there  may  well 

ar.d    I    think    there    are — proper    cases 

the  State  should  bear  some  form  of 

onslbility    for    jjayment.    But    I    do    not 

".k  that  ;t  should  be  based  on  any  of  the 

d    and    fa.st    rules   which   attempts   have 

n  made  tj  impart  into  this  concept.  If  we 

a:  it  this  way.  and  avoid  any  entltle- 

.t  on  the  part  of  the  victim  to  compensa- 

..  i:  seems  to  me  quite  logical  that  the 

te    should,    at    thi^   stage   at    least,    stop 

rt  and  pay  compensation  only  in  the  case 

: rimes  of  violence  to  the  person.  These  will 

ex-gratia  grants  and.  If  the  State  is  mak- 

them  out  of  grace,  there   is   no   reason 

it  should  necessarily  go  further  In  the 

iicept  than  it  feels  It  can  do  at  any  one 
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he  E.ARL  OP  Longford.  My  Lords,  the  noble 
Vlicount  says  that  In  these  cases  where  he 
thpiks  the  State  ought  to  pay — I  gather  he 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  cases — 
State  has  a  duty,  a  social  responsibility, 
wants  to  avoid  the  word  "entitlement", 
maybe  there  Is  some  lawyer's  catch  here. 
;  It  Is  what  most  people  would  understand 
1  social  responsibility,  a  duty.  In  that  case, 
u^ely  the  Individual  who  Is  going  to  receive 
benefit  Is  entitled,  as  the  word  Is  used  In 
ordinary  language,  to  look  to  the  State 
which  has  this  responsibility  towards  him. 
1  discount  CoLVTLLE  OF  CtTLKoss.  No,  my 
.  X  do  not  consider  this  to  be  purely  a 
quibble  at  all.  If  the  noble  Earl  will 
a  little  longer  so  that  I  may  develop  my 
ch.  I  think  he  will  see  that  I  have  an- 
other aim.  also,  In  avoiding  the  word  "entltle- 
meat" 
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As  I  was  saying.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
Is  anything  necessarily  objectionable  In  an- 
swering the  second  question  raised  by  the 
Working  Party.  'Why  should  we  stop  short 
at  crimes  of  violence  against  the  person?'' 
If  we  stick  In  this  matter  to  this  Idea  of  an 
ex-gratia  grant  in  compensation  by  the  State. 
If  that  Is  so.  then  surely  the  key  word  which 
appears  in  all  these  Reports  in  this  connec- 
tion must  be  the  word  "discretion",  because 
the  btate  surely  must  have  the  widest  pos- 
sible discretion  in  deciding  which  are  the 
proper  cases  In  which  to  give  its  liberality  to 
these  victims. 

I  think  that  this  necessarily  must  indicate 
the  sort  of  tribunal  which  w^ould  be  proper 
in  this  case.  To  start  with,  I  thmk  it  must  oe 
quick  and  informal;  and,  secondly,  I  think 
it  should  be  able  to  find  out  in  the  very  full- 
est detail  all  the  facts,  and  some  of  the  In- 
ferences, which  It  would  need  to  take  into 
account  before  it  distributed  public  money 
in  this  way.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  proce- 
dure of  the  courts  of  law  in  this  country 
would  be  the  right  procedure  for  these  prob- 
lems. 

My  Lords.  I  think  there  should  be,  to  start 
with,  a  basic  limitation  on  the  application 
of  the  doctrme  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
I  c!o  no'.  i:itend  to  go  into  the  que.';tion  of 
the  list  of  offenses  which  are  appended  to 
most  of  these  Reports  as  being  suitable  start- 
ing grounds  for  the  compensation  of  the  vic- 
tims, but  I  think  that  there  should  be  some 
such  limitation  and  that  it  wUl  have  to  be 
laid  down  in  whatever  statute  Introduces  this 
new  scheme.  But  once  that  background  has 
been  stated — and.  of  course,  it  could  prob- 
ably be  extended  or  contracted  if  It  was 
found  to  be  wrong — thereafter  I  believe  that, 
whatever  tribunal  it  should  be  (and  no  doubt 
it  would  have  to  be  one  constituted  some- 
what on  the  lines  suggested  by  "Justice"), 
it  would  have  to  be  very  flexible  and  It  would 
have  to  have  the  widest  possible  discretion. 
It  would  have  to  have  discretion,  I  suggest, 
my  Lords,  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  each  In- 
dividual case  entirely  on  their  merits,  and 
this  would  contam  a  discretion  to  look  at 
such  things  as  the  domestic  situation  which 
gave  rise  to  any  particular  incident,  at  pro- 
vocation or  at  some  such  matter  eus  that  kind 
which  would  qualify  the  pffect  and  the  favour 
with  which  they  might  look  upon  the  par- 
ticular claimant. 

I  think  they  should  also  go  into  the  facts 
very  fully  from  the  point  of  view  of  revealing 
any  fraudulent  claims  and  be  able,  when  in 
doubt,  not  to  give  ,'iny  compensation  on  the 
groimd  that  they  suspect  a  claim  of  being 
fraudulent.  I  think  they  should  also  have 
full  discretion  t^j  take  account  of  other  bene- 
fits which  a  claimant  might  be  able  to  re- 
ceive from  other  sources  in  the  Welfare 
State,  and  so  thus  be  able  to  avoid  dupli- 
cating, by  their  Jurisdiction,  benefits  re- 
ceived from  elsewhere  I  think  they  should 
have  discretion — and  this  is  a  point  which 
seems  to  have  caused  great  difficulty  as  be- 
tween the  industrial  Injuries  .scheme  system 
and  the  courts  system — to  be  able  to  give 
different  sorts  of  compensation  in  different 
cases  without  necessarily  any  statutory  con- 
trol whatever.  In  some  cases,  they  should 
give  a  lump  sum  by  way  of  comperLsatlon :  in 
others,  they  shouid  be  prepared  to  make  a 
weekly  payment  if  that  is  the  more  suitable. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  difficult  to 
give  them  the  proper  Jurisdiction  to  g:lve 
them  the  discretion  to  do  that. 

Finally,  I  think  the  difficult  matter  of  giv- 
ing compensation  even  where  the  criminal 
himself  has  been  acquitted,  whether  on  a 
technicality  or  otherwise,  or  where  no  pro- 
secution h.^s  been  able  to  be  brought,  should 
also  i>e  able  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  tribunal 
under  Its  discretion.  No  doubt  at  the  begin- 
ning this  discretion  would  be  h.ird  to  pvit 
into  operation,  and  It  might  seem  in  some 
cases  that  falrnes.s  had  not  been  altoaether 
upheld;    but  I  think   that  in  the  end.  and 


probably  before  very  long,  some  sort  of  code 
of  practice  would  emerge,  as  so  often  does 
In  the  case  of  these  tribunals,  which  would 
make  It  very  much  easier  for  them  to  deal 
with  the  cases  that  came  before  them. 

But,  my  Lords — and  this  Is  where  I  should 
like  to  put  one  p>olnt  to  the  noble  Elarl  op- 
posite— there  are  inevitably  going  to  be  some 
cases  (and  quite  a  lot  of  cases,  too,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  whether  for  domestic  rea- 
sons, for  provocation,  for  fraud  or  for  some 
other  reason)  where  a  claimant  would  not 
get  compensation,  where  It  would  not  be 
thought  proper  that  he  should  receive  pub- 
lic money  as  a  result  of  something  which 
may  unfortunately  have  occurred  to  him. 
What  strikes  me  as  being  most  Important  in 
this  field  Is  that  that  person  should,  if  pos- 
sible, not  feel  a  grudge  against  the  system 
which  has  denied  htm  the  compensation 
that  somebody  else  receives;  and  I  believe 
that  If  you  state  this  problem  In  terms  of 
entitlement  from  the  State  of  compensation 
for  victims,  you  are  much  more  likely  to 
leave  a  grudge  In  the  mind  of  the  unsucces- 
ful  applicant  than  If  you  merely  deal  vrith 
it  on  the  basis  of  an  ex  gratia  payment, 
where  it  is  thought  proper  by  a  wise  tribunal 
that  the  claimant  should  have  some  money. 

From  those  generalities  I  should  like  to 
put  one  specific  point  to  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  Woolsack,  and  ask  him  whether 
he  would  be  prepared  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion a  little  further,  because  it  is  a  problem 
which  has  been  dealt  with  both  by  the  Con- 
servative Political  Centre  document,  by  Jus- 
tice and  by  the  Working  Party,  and  Justice 
disagrees  with  the  other  two  upon  the  an- 
swer to  the  particular  problem.  The  problem 
Is  that  of  children  who  are  born  as  a  result 
of  crimes  of  sexual  violence — for  Ijostance, 
the  obvious  crime  would  be  that  of  rape,  but 
many  other  crimes  of  this  nature  have  been 
put  in  the  Appendices  of  these  Reports,  and 
from  all  of  them,  or  most  of  them,  it  would 
be  possible  for  children  to  be  born.  The 
Working  Party  and  the  Conservative  Poli- 
tical Centre  have  both  come  down  on  the 
side  of  denying  any  form  of  compensation 
under  any  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  these 
children — and  I  think,  for  the  most  part,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  mothers  as  well.  The  Jus- 
tice report,  however,  has  been  more  forth- 
coming. 

Now,  my  Lords,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
altogether  the  matter  of  physical  or  psy- 
chological injury  to  the  mother  In  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  of  violence  (because 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  no  different  from  the 
injury  in  any  other  case  of  crime  of  vio- 
lence), there  is,  I  think,  a  very  difficult  con- 
sideration to  be  taken  into  account  in  re- 
spect of  the  child.  The  Justice  report  has 
pointed  out  that  the  existing  benefits  under 
the  National  Insurance  Scheme  are  not  in- 
tended to  cover  the  full  costs  and  loss  of 
earnings  suffered  by  a  mother  during  the 
time  of  her  confinement  and  the  birth  of  her 
child.  This  being  so,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
proper  cases,  at  any  rate  in  my  view,  where 
some  additional  sum  might  well  be  awarded 
to  the  mother  to  cover  her  losses  over  that 
period  if  she,  as  a  result  of  some  hideous 
crime,  has  unfortunately  had  a  baby. 

Secondly,  once  the  child  Is  born  there  are 
further  problenas  which  will  arise  and  face 
this  unfortunate  woman.  She  may.  despite 
everything,  desire  to  keep  the  child,  and  this 
may  very  well,  as  practice  I  think  has  shown, 
prove  best  for  the  child  Itself — and  It  will 
certainly  be  cheaper  for  the  State  than  hav- 
ing it  maintained  at  a  local  authority's  ex- 
pense. However,  she  clearly  will  not  be  able 
to  work  In  a  full-time  occupation,  and,  there- 
fore, in  some  way  her  earnings  are  bound  to 
be  smaller  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  It  may  be  said  that  she  can  have  the 
child  adopted,  but  this  Is  not  necessarily  so, 
because  if  the  putative  father  is  known  to  be 
a  violent  criminal  It  may  prove  almost  Im- 
possible to  get  anyone  to  adopt  the  child. 
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and,    willy-nilly,    It    may    be    left    with    Its 
mother. 

Finally,  if  that  happens  and  she  cannot, 
because  of  the  circumstances  of  Its  birth, 
bear  to  keep  it  at  all,  she  may  attempt  to 
get  the  local  authority  to  look  after  It.  But 
even  In  that  case  the  local  authority  Is 
entitled,  although  I  hope  that  It  wotUd  not, 
to  demand  from  the  mother  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  keep  of  the  child.  It  seems  to  me 
that  circumstances  would  clearly  arise  In 
some  of  these  cases  where  a  very  good  case  for 
compensation  could  occur.  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  analogies  that  have  been  produced  in 
these  Reports  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  In  coming  down 
more  favorably  on  the  side  of  the  mother  in 
this  sort  of  situation  than  the  Home  Office 
Working  Party  did  before;  and  possibly,  also, 
in  the  case  where  the  mother  of  a  child  con- 
ceived in  this  way  has  died  in  the  course  of 
childbirth. 

My  Lords,  the  discretion  In  these  cases 
would  certainly  have  to  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care.  No  doubt  there  would  be  chil- 
dren born  of  young  girls  under  the  age  of  16. 
and  one  knows  well  from  experience  at  assizes 
how  often  they  may  be  consenting  parties 
or.  at  worst,  instigating  parties,  and  clearly 
the  tribunal  would  have  to  go  very  carefully 
Into  the  facts  of  the  Individual  case.  So,  too, 
would  it  if  Incest  were  to  be  one  of  the  crimes 
of  violence  which  came  within  its  ambit.  I 
think  It  would  turn  out  that  the  number  of 
cases  falling  Into  this  category  would  be 
very  small  but,  none  the  less,  extremely  de- 
serving; and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  noble 
and  learned  friend  will  look  carefully  at  this 
problem  and  at  the  points  that  have  been 
made  In  the  Justice  Report  on  it. 

I  think  the  other  problem  that  would  arise 
in  this  field  is  the  question  of  the  length  of 
time  within  which  the  victim  of  the  crime 
should  report  the  occurrence  to  the  police  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  or  herself  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  tribunal.  In  some  sexual  cases 
it  would  be  much  too  short  to  say  the  quali- 
fying time  should  be  one  week,  as  has  been 
suggested.  I  think  an  extension  would  be 
needed  if  my  thesis  were  to  be  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Grovernment.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
kept  your  Lordships  bo  long,  but  I  look  for- 
ward very  much  to  hearing  the  reply  of  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack, 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  indicate  to  your 
Lordships  that  some  scheme  of  the  nature 
that  as  been  discussed  tls  afternoon  will 
soon  be  Introduced  In  some  form. 

Lord  AntEDAi-E,  My  Lords.  I  should  like  to 
say  Just  a  word  or  two.  I  know  that  it  is  get- 
ting late,  and  I  promise  to  be  short.  First 
of  all.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  noble  and 
learned  'Viscount  Just  now  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  Den- 
ning, who  came  In  for  some  rough  handling 
at  Lord  Chorley's  hands.  I  too,  was  going 
to  venture  to  support  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  Lord  Denning,  In  his  plea  for  the  ex 
gratia  fund  but  I  feel  that  I  am  something 
of  a  lightweight,  if  not  physically,  at  any 
rate  when  it  comes  to  giving  support  to  the 
arguments  of  noble  and  learned  Lords.  But 
perhaps  the  support  of  two  members  of  the 
Junior  Bar  Is  at  least  better  than  the  support 
of  only  one.  For  what  It  Is  worth,  I  thought 
the  ex  gratia  payment  fund  scheme  had 
great  attraction,  and  if  It  should  be  thought 
that  this  might  Involve  a  large  strain  on 
the  Exchequer  It  Is  perhaps  worth  mention- 
ing that  the  Working  Party,  in  paragraph  13 
of  their  Report,  say  this  on  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be  involved  In 
these  cases: 

"If  this  were  to  become  a  compulsory  con- 
tributions scheme,  the  contribution  of  even 
one  penny  a  week  from  all  Insured  persons 
would  raise  far  more  than  would  be  required 
iov  the  purpose." 

In  the  context  of  the  sort  of  sums  of 
money  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  to  wrestle  with   in  his  annual   Budget 


speeches  It  would  appear  that  this  would 
not  be  a  very  large  sum.  Furthermore,  I  sup- 
pose, the  fund  would  be  replenished  to  some 
extent  by  the  reparations  that  would  be 
received  from  crtmmals. 

I  would  make  one  other  point.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  Lord  Mancroft,  in  sup- 
port of  this  afternoon's  Motion,  made  the 
plea  that  the  argument  should  not  be  used 
against  It  that  It  was  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge.  My  Lords,  even  the  great  eloquence 
of  Lord  Mancroft  will  not  stop  the  use  of 
that  argument,  and  that  fact  has  to  be  faced, 
I  think  the  most  recent  plea  for  special  treat- 
ment of  people  who  are  injured  was  men- 
tioned In  the  Financial  Times  last  Monday. 
It  appears  that  quite  a  number  of  people 
living  near  London  Airport  were  Injured  last 
year  by  particles  of  ice  and  other  objects 
which  fell  from  aircraft.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  160,000  aircraft  a  year  take  off  or  land 
at  London  Airport  this  Is,  perhaps  not  so 
surprising  as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight.  Of 
course  those  people  have  a  legal  right  to 
claim  damages  from  the  aircraft  operator. 
But  in  practice  It  has  been  found  quite 
impossible  in  nearly  every  case  to  trace  the 
particular  aircraft  concerned;  and  even  If  it 
were  traced  the  unfortunate  injured  person 
would  find  himself  sumg  somebody  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  that  would  not  be  very 
easy  for  him.  So  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  not  surprisingly,  put  forward  a 
plea  for  these  people  that  they  should  re- 
ceive compensation  on  some  special  basis.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  they  were  surprised 
when  their  application  was  turned  down 

I  think  the  point  Is  that  when  a  crln.e  of 
violence  occurs  It  creates  much  greater  ab- 
horrence In  people's  minds  than  any  ac- 
cident, unless  the  accident  is  of  huee  pro- 
portions. One  cannot  help  feeling  that,  as 
time  goes  on,  in  the  case  of  a  disabled  person 
who  has  been  injured  some  years  previously 
he  and  his  friends,  and  society  generally,  are 
going  to  come  to  take  the  view:  'Does  It 
matter  so  much  how  the  injury  was  sus- 
tained? It  did  not  happen  from  any  fault  of 
ills.  Is  It  right  that  the  amount  or  question 
of  his  compensation  generally  should  de- 
pend upon  how  he  sustained  his  injury,'  The 
important  thing  is  that  he  sustained  It 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  "  That  being  so, 
I  should  have  thought  that  where  an  in- 
terval elapses  and  the  question  of  how  the 
original  injury  was  sustained  ceases  to  mat- 
ter, the  position  is  reached  when  these  pr.r- 
ticular  victims  are  going  to  say:  "If  a  victim 
of  criminal  violence  is  to  be  compensated, 
why  not  us?"  As  a  result,  the  door  is  going 
to  be  opened  wider  (at  any  rate,  it  is  going 
to  be  pushed  very  hard  to  be  opened  much 
wider) ,  than  purely  on  the  question  of  com- 
pensating victims  of  crimes  of  vloletice 

It  is  no  use  the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Mancroft. 
asking  people  not  to  talk  about  this  beiiiR 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  because  it  is  in  a 
sense,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge:  and  that 
argument  is  certainly  going  to  be  used.  This 
Is  not  Intended  to  be  an  argument  against 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl,  Lord  Longford, 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  that  the  door  shotild 
be  more  widely  opened  but  let  not  the  noble 
Lord,  Lord  Mancroft,  resent  the  pressure  to 
open  the  door  wider.  That  Is  all  I  want  to 
say. 

Lord  SiLKiN.  My  Lords,  this  has  been  a  most 
valuable  debate,  and  although  at  one  time  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  one-sided,  in  the 
end  It  turned  out  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  believe 
that  that  is  most  helpful.  At  this  time  of 
night,  when  we  are  all  anxious  to  hear  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
I  do  not  propose  to  inflict  myself  on  your 
Lordships  for  very  long. 

AIthc':gh  I  say  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable conflict  of  views.  I  think  that.  In 
the  long  run,  we  shall  all  agree  that  every 
r.oble  Lord  who  has  spoken  accepted  the  doc- 
trine— I  will  not  call  It  the  principle — that 


compensation  in  some  form  should  be  paid 
to  some  victims  of  violence  I  can  gr-  as  far 
as  that,  though  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  are  merely  people  who  suffer  misfor- 
tunes like  many  others  and  therefore  have 
no  particular  right  to  be  compensated.  Even 
the  noble  and  learr.ed  Lord,  Lord  Denning, 
who  was  the  most  violent  exponent  of  the 
doctrine  about  entitlement  as  of  right,  came 
out  with  the  view  that  there  should  be  a 
sum  of  money  set  a^lde  bv  the  State  for  dis- 
tribution—he called  It  ex  gratia,  and  so  did 
the  noble  Viscount,  Lord  ColvUle  of  Cul- 
ross — among  people  who  are  the  victims  of 
crime. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  bark  Is  worse  than  his  bite, 
because  he  has  to  face  up  to  the  Implications 
of  the  State's  providing  rz  gratia  pavments. 
The  noble  Viscount.  Lord  CnjvUle  of  Culross, 
said  that  they  could  be  paid  out  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  tribunal  Does  he  mean  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  discretion?  Would  he 
then  give  them  a  maximum  that  they  should 
pay  out?  'Ves,  he  would  Would  he  define  the 
crimes  of  violence  which  should  lead  to 
compensation? 

Viscount  CoLviLLE  of  Ctnjioss.  I  said  that. 

Lord  SiLKiN.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
discretion  is  gradually  being  whittled  down 
more  and  more 

Viscount  CoLViLLE  of  Culross  If  the  noble 
Lord  reads  my  speech  to-morn-.w.  he  will 
see  that  I  set  out  five  distinct  heads  of 
discretion  which  I  thought  the  tribunal 
should  have:  and  before  that  point.  I  said 
that  there  should  be  a  list  of  crimes. 

Lord  SiLKiN,  I  do  not  think  that  there  Is 
any  need  for  me  to  read  the  noble  Lord's 
speech  to-morrow,  because  I  remember  the 
heads  of  discretion  he  referred  to  A::d  they 
are  all  items  which  any  tribunal,  wiiether 
it  be  a  court  or  the  kind  of  tribunal,  having 
discretion,  which  the  noble  Viscount  wants 
to  set  up,  or  an  Informal  trlbu:.al.  would 
inevitably  have  to  take  into  accotint.  Of 
course,  they  must  take  into  account  the  de- 
gree of  provocation  Of  ccxirse.  they  must 
take  into  account  various  other  matters.  So. 
although  we  appear  to  be  starting  at  differ- 
ent points,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  same  end:  that  there  should 
be  some  body  set  up  to  use  public  monies 
for  the  purpose  of  compensating  victims  of 
crimes  of   violence. 

Whether  the  crlm.es  for  which  compensa- 
tion should  be  paid  should  be  all  those  set 
out  In  the  Reports  of  the  various  Commit- 
tees Is.  to  my  mind,  a  Committee  point  If 
the  Government  are  disposed  to  introduce 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  presumably 
they  will  set  out  a  list  cf  crimes  in  respect 
of  which  persons  will  be  able  to  go  to  some 
tribunal  and  ask  for  il  must  rot  lire  the 
word  entitlement)  an  ex  gratia  payment 
as  compensation.  At  that  stage,  we  can  look 
at  it  and  see  whether  or  not  the  schedule 
of  crimes  is  what  we  want.  The  noble  Vis- 
count, Lord  Brentford,  for  example,  has  set 
out  certain  crimes  for  which  he  thought 
compensation  should  not  be  paid  But  these 
are  not  big  difficulties  What  we  expert  and 
what  I  hope  the  noble  and  learned  L<-'rd  on 
the  Woolsack  will  be  able  to  tell  us  is  that 
he  accepts  the  principle  and  that  he  will  give 
the  Home  Secretary  the  pleasure,  to  which 
he  referred  last  November,  of  Introducing 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Mr  Brooke  then 
said: 

"I  hope  that  it  may  fall  to  me  to  Introduce 
legislation  on  the  s\:bject,  but  we  have  first 
to  decide  which  of  these  various  different 
schemes  which  have  been  recommended  by 
responsible  bodies  is  the  best  soUitici  as  a 
whole." 

No  doubt  the  Government  have  considered 
the  various  schemes  and  will  be  able  to- 
day to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  considera- 
tion. What  I  R.m  hopine  to  hear  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
is  that  the  Government  have  accepted  the 
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•  )rlnclple  of  compensation,  or  of  ex  gratia 
])ayTnentB  (I  really  do  not  think  we  are  very 
:  ar  apart),  and  which  of  these  schemes  or 
'  fhlch  combination  of  schemes  he  proposes 
1  o  Introduce. 

I  do  not  want  to  bring  the  noble  Viscount. 
'.jOTd.  ColvUle  of  Cu'.ross.  to  his  feet  again. 
but  I  would  ask  hJm.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
absolute  discretion  In  the  tribunal,  whether 
1  here  would  be  any  appeal  I  think  that  that 
follows.  The  noble  Viscount  was  anxious  that 
1  leople  should  not  have  a  sense  of  grievance. 
".  do  not  think  that,  a  sense  of  grievance 
'  i/ould  be  removed,  if  they  felt  that  discretion 
:  lad  not  been  properly  exercised,  or  that. 
I  m  the  facts  of  their  case,  they  ought  to  have 
1  leen  compensated  because  the  facts  were 
!  Imllar  to  those  in  another  case  where  a  per- 
!  on  had  received  compensation,  by  telling 
1  hem  that  they  are  not  claiming  as  an  en- 
1  itlement  as  of  right,  but  are  merely  clalm- 
Ing  an  ex  gratia  payment.  I  think  that  It  Is 
jilmost  unavoidable.  If  we  set  up  some  tri- 
bunal of  this  kind,  with  discretion,  that 
1here  should  be  a  right  of  appeal,  If  we  are 

10  give  satisfaction  to  the  general  public 
s  nd  to  those  who  are  going  to  make  claims. 

My  Lords,  I  saJd  that  I  would  not  be  long. 
]  hope  that  I  am  keeping  my  promise.  I  felt 
that  It  might  be  useful  If  I  pointed  out  that 
1  here  Is  not  all  the  difference  between  us 
that  might  be  Indicated  by  the  langxiage 
1  sed  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  Lord 
]>ennlng.  In  trying  to  Indicate  that  he  was 
i  gainst  entitlement  as  of  right.  The  fact  Is 
that,  like  everybody  else,  he  would  like  to 
t  ee  these  unfortunate  people  who  are  the 
■1  Ictims  of  crime  comp>ensated.  Indeed.  If  I 
father  the  tenor  of  his  speech,  probably  he 
thinks  that  this  does  not  go  far  enough,  be- 

<  ause  some  cases  are  not  covered.  Well,  per- 
1  aps  they  can  be  covered  by  an  ex  gratia 
I  ayment.  At  any  rate,  let  us  deal  with  those 
•\  rith  whom  we  are  definitely  concerned  to- 

<  ay. 

The  Loan  Chancellor  (Lord  Eta-HOBNE), 
lly  Lords,  the  noble  Lord  who  has  Just  re- 
s  limed  his  seat  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
t  Ime  In  making  some  comments  on  the  sug- 
{  estlon  put  forward  by  my  noble  and  learned 
1  -lend    Lord   Denning,    and   the   noble   Vls- 

<  ount.  about  a  discretionary  ex  gratia 
e  :heme.  I  shall  say  something  with  regard  to 
t  tiat  at  a  later  stage  In  my  speech.  If  I  may. 

I  should  like  to  start  by  saying  that  I  am 
cure  your  Lordships  will  agree  with  me  that 
■^ 'e  have  had  a  most  Interesting  and  valuable 
<:  ebate,  and  that  we  are  all  Indebted  to  the 
loble  Earl  for  spending  his  57th  birthday — 
and  I  should  like  to  wish  him  many  happy 
r  stums — In  raising  this  subject  on  his  Mo- 
t  on  to  call  attention  to  the  Report  of  the 
■\  forking  Party  on  Compensation  for  Vlc- 
t  ms  of  CYlmes  of  Violence.  I  hope  he  will 
f  )rglve  my  making  the  comment  that  I  do 
r  ot  think  we  heard  so  much  from  him,  or 
I-om  other  speakers  In  the  debate,  about 
t  le  Report  of  the  Working  Party  on  Com- 
p  ensatlon  for  victims  of  Crimes  of  Violence. 
Jtost  of  the  debate  has  been  taken  up  with 
tlLscussing  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Justice,  over  which  the  noble  Earl  presided, 
and  perhaps,  if  I  may  say  so.  insufficient  at- 
t  sntlon  has  been  paid  to  the  Report  of  the 
"V  forking  Party  which  is  the  subject  the  noble 
larl  selected  for  debate  today.  This  Is,  I 
t  link,  the  flrst  occasion  on  which  this  sub- 
J  !Ct  has  been  fully  discussed  in  your  Lord- 
8  lips"  House,  although  I  understand  that 
»>me  time  ago  the  Motion  was  tabled  but 
c  jciimstances    Intervened    which    prevented 

11  a  discussion.  In  view  of  its  Imptortance  and 
t  le  wide  range  of  this  debate,  I  hope  your 
1  ardshlps  will  bear  with  me  If  I  t^e  up 
a  )me  time  In  my  reply. 

Since  the  Report  of  the  Working  Party 
•9  as  published  this  subject  has  been  studied 
tor  a  number  of  outside  bodies:  the  Con- 
» irvatlve  Party  Committee,  presided  over  by 
£lr  Hugh  Lucas-Tooth,  a  ComnrUttee  of  Jus- 
t:  ce  presided  over  by  the  noble  Earl,  the  Bow 


Group  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  have  all  prtiduced  reports  on 
this  topic.  The  Government  are  grateful  to 
them  for  the  work  they  have  done,  and  for 
their  views.  As  might  be  expected,  they  dif- 
fer to  a  considerable  extent  in  their  con- 
clusions, but  all  these  bodies  agree  that  the 
innocent  victims  of  crimes  of  violence  should 
be  compensated  for  the  injuries  they  suffer, 
and  that  that  compensation  should  be  re- 
stricted to  compensation  for  personal  in- 
juries and  not  be  given  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property. 

I  have  listened  t,o  nearly  all  of  the  debate 
to-day,  I  was  unable.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  to 
hear  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend  Lord 
Brentford  and  the  whole  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Chorley.  but  I  think  It 
Is  right  to  say  that  none  of  your  Lordships 
has  differed  from  these  two  propositions. 
There  may  be.  of  course,  as  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  Lord  Denning  has  pointed  out 
In  what  was.  if  I  may  say  so  with  due  respect, 
a  very  remarkable  and  Interesting  speech 
cases  where  the  injury  received  by  the  vic- 
tim of  violence  is  slight  and  where  the  vic- 
tim of  a  cruel  and  heartless  fraud  suffers  far 
more  than  a  victim  of  violence.  A  widow  re- 
duced to  penury  by  graud.  the  loss  of  his 
life's  earnings  by  an  aged  person  no  longer 
able  to  earn,  may  lead  to  very  considerable 
suffering:  Indeed,  greater  suffering  than 
comes  from  Just  a  broken  bone.  But  It  is.  I 
think,  the  general  view  that  If  there  Is  to  be 
any  compensation  for  the  victims  of  crime. 
It  should  be  limited  to  the  victims  of  crimes 
of  violence.  For  the  Innocent  victims  of  such 
crimes  we  all  feel  sympathy,  but  we  feel  that 
sympathy  alone  Is  not  enough.  I  think  that 
has  been  the  view  e.Kpressed  throughout  this 
debate  from  all  parts  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  despite  differences  of  approach  and 
different  attitudes  as  to  how  the  matter 
should  be  dealt  with. 

I  think  there  is  also  a  general  feeling  in 
all  sections  of  society  outride  this  House  that 
something  should  be  done  to  aid  them,  and 
many  different  suggestions  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  on  that  subject. 
Among  the  bodies  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  In  your  Lordships'  House  to-day.  there 
Is  no  unanimity  of  view  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  My  Lords.  If  provision  Is  to  be  made 
for  the  victims  of  violence  I  should  prefer 
to  Justify  It.  If  I  had  to  Justify  it.  on  the 
ground  that  It  is  right  to  do  it;  on  the 
ground,  as  the  Conservative  Party  Commit- 
tee has  put  It,  that  the  public  feel  a  special 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  victims  of 
criminal  violence— your  Lordships  will  see 
that  that  Is  a  sentence  quoted  from  their 
Report.  I  should  not  seek  to  Justify  It  on 
the  ground  that  if  a  crime  of  violence  Is  com- 
mitted the  State  has  failed  In  Its  duty  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
should  on  that  account  pay  compensation. 

As  my  noble  and  learned  friend  Lord  Den- 
ning has  pointed  out,  many  crimes  of  vio- 
lence can  occur  without  the  State  being  at 
ail  at  fault.  The  Working  Party  commented 
on  this  proposition  baelng  UabUlty  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  had  failed  In  its  duty, 
and  said — and  rightly  said,  is  my  belief— that 
such  a  proposition  Is  both  dangerous  and 
fallacious.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that,  despite  their  well-founded 
observations,  the  Committee  over  which  the 
noble  Earl  presided  sought  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  compensate  for  crimes  of  violence. 
I  do  not  propoae  to  spend  more  time  on  this 
point.  If  we  make  provision  for  compensation 
in  s\ich  cases,  then  at  least  let  us  do  it,  not 
on  account  of  arguments  based  on  any 
pseudo-legal  principles,  or  on  any  alleged 
breach  of  obligation  by  the  State,  but  be- 
cause it  la  a  right  step  forward  to  take  In 
the  development  of  our  social  policy. 

If  It  1»  a  right  step  to  take,  then  regard 
must  be  had  to  th«  problems  Involved.  The 


Conservative     Party     Committee     In     their 
pamphlet  said; 

"It  wotUd  probably  astonish  most  people  to 
discover  how  many  and  what  Important  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  If  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  to  be  found." 

My  Lords,  they  were  quite  right.  One 
simply  cannot  Ignore  the  problems  Involved. 
The  Working  Party  drew  attention  to  them, 
and  It  Is  no  use  shutting  one's  eyes  to  them 
and  pretending  they  do  not  exist,  or  have 
been  solved,  when  In  fact  they  have  not. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Repwrt  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Justice,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  Lord  Shawcroes,  went  so  far  as  to  say: 

"There  are  no  great,  certainly  no  Insiu:- 
mountable.  practical  or  administrative  dliB- 
cultles:  there  Is  no  great  Involvement  of  pub- 
lic funds." 

I  wlU  come  to  the  Involvement  of  public 
funds  later,  but  to-day  the  noble  Lord  said 
that  none  of  the  difficulties  is  new.  That  may 
well  be  the  case:  they  have  been  made  known 
and  brought  to  public  notice  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Working  Party's  Report.  But  It 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  any  the  less 
difficult.  I  am  not  seeking  to  suggest  that  the 
difficulties  Involved  to  which  attention  haa 
been  drawn  are  Insurmountable,  but  they  are 
certainly  very  formidable.  To  say  that  there 
are  not  great  difficulties  Is,  in  my  belief, 
entirely  wrong  and  totally  unjustified.  No 
one  who  has  read  the  Report  of  the  Working 
Party  cotUd  faU  to  appreciate  their  reality 
and,  my  Lords.  I  feel  It  to  be  my  duty  to 
remind  your  Lordships  of  some  of  them. 

This  In  Itself  creates  a  difficulty  for  me  for 
I  do  not  want  anyone  in  your  Lordships' 
House  or  outside  to  get  the  Impression  that 
the  Government  are  unsympathetic  to  claims 
for  compensation  for  such  victims.  That  Is 
not  the  case.  What  Is  the  case  Is  that  there  Is 
no  easy  solution  to  these  problems,  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  the  time  that  has  been 
taken  and  Is  being  taken  in  considering  them. 
I  do  not  want  It  to  be  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernment are  against  any  form  of  compensa- 
tion and  It  would  be  wrong  to  draw  any  such 
Inference  from  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

While  there  are  some  victims  of  crimes  of 
violence  whom  your  Lordships  would  unhesl- 
tantly  say  should  receive  compensation,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  there  are  other  vic- 
tims of  such  crimes  whose  claims  to  com- 
pensation your  Lordships  would  equally  un- 
hesitatingly reject.  We  have  had  Instances 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  to-day  of  victims 
of  the  flrst  category:  the  woman,  the  child, 
the  aged  person,  who  Is  brutally  assatilted 
and  suffers  grievous  Injury.  They  not  only 
command  public  sympathy  but  there  Is,  as 
I  have  said,  a  very  real  and  widespread  feel- 
ing that  they  should  receive  compensation. 

But  there  are  other  victims  of  crimes  of 
violence.  Take  for  Instance  a  brawl  in  a  pub- 
lic highway  In  which,  say,  half  a  dozen  men 
are  involved  and  two  receive  Injuries,  which 
may  range  from  cuts  and  bruises  to  a  fatal 
stab  wound  or  a  fractured  skull,  and  the  rest 
run  away.  The  two  who  have  been  Injured 
are  victims  of  a  crime  of  violence.  They  may, 
of  course,  have  been  two  Innocent  persons 
set  on  by  a  gang.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  have  Instigated  the  fight  or  they  may  be 
members  of  a  criminal  gang  who  were  at- 
tacked In  retaliation  for  some  similar  injuries 
Inflicted  on  members  of  a  rival  gang  If  they 
Instlg^ated  the  fight.  If  they  were  members 
of  a  criminal  gang,  would  It  be  right  that 
they  should  receive  compensation  from  the 
public  purse,  from  the  taxpayer,  for  the 
injuries  they  have  received?  Public  opinion 
would,  I  am  sure,  react  strongly  against  any 
suggestion  that  respectable  citizen  i  should. 
In  a  sense,  subsidise  gang  warfare  by  com- 
pensating the  castialltles. 

Take  another  case  which  may  look  sim- 
ple at  first  sight.  A  husband  beats  his  wife 
In  their  home  and  does  her  injury.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  she  Is  a  victim  of  a  crime 
of  violence.  She  may  be  wholly  Innocent  or 
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she  may  have  nagged  him  beyond  all  en- 
durance. Should  she  have  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation? And  if  she  Is  compensated,  may 
not  the  offending  husband  benefit  indirectly 
from  his  crime?  The  Committee  of  Justice 
suggests  that  In  such  a  case  there  shovUd  be 
some  procedure  analogous  to  payment  of 
money  Into  court.  But  even  If  there  were 
some  such  procedure.  I  think  the  court  might 
find  It  very  difficult  to  give  the  wife  money 
without  her  husband  benefiting  from  It. 

My  Lords,  I  have  given  these  two  exam- 
ples to  Illustrate  the  need  to  make  adequate 
and  satisfactory  provision  for  distinguishing 
between  victims  of  violence.  At  the  one  end 
of  the  scale  there  will  be  victims  who  your 
Lordships  may  feel  should  certainly  receive 
compensation  for  their  Injules;  at  the  other 
end.  those  who  your  Lordships,  with  equal 
certainty,  would  say  should  not.  In  between 
there  may  be  a  wide  range  of  cases  as  to 
which  oplnlona  will  differ.  And  I  would  Just 
say  thlss  that  any  scheme,  any  workable 
scheme,  must  provide  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two  categories;  for  drawing  a  line 
between  the  victims  of  violence. 

It  Is  not  so  difficult  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
crimes  of  violence — both  the  Committee  of 
Justice  and  the  Conservative  Party  Commit- 
tee have  done  that — but  It  does  not  follow 
that  every  victim  of  a  crime  In  the  list,  how- 
ever It  Is  complied,  should  receive  money 
from  the  State,  although  I  think  It  was  In- 
dicated by  the  noble  Earl  when  he  opened 
this  debate  that  It  really  was  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  list  of  crimes  of  violence.  That,  In  my 
submission,  Is  not  the  case. 

The  Earl  or  Longford.  My  Lords,  I  cannot 
imagine  what  gave  the  noble  Viscount  the 
Impression  that  I  thought  that  the  whole  Job 
had  been  done  by  producing  a  list.  I  spoke  for 
31  minutes,  which  I  hoped  was  long  enough, 
but,  of  course,  I  could  have  gone  on  for  ever. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  My  Lords,  It  may 
be  that  If  the  noble  Earl  had  gone  on  for 
ever  I  should  still  have  been  left  with  the 
same  Impression.  I  based  that  observation 
on  a  passage  which  I  thought  he  said,  but 
we  can  no  doubt  correct  It  from  Hansard,  or 
I  can  correct  my  Impression;  at  any  rate,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  Earl  that  this 
Is  not  his  view.  But  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Justice  dealt  very  lightly  with  the 
procedure  for  distinguishing  between  vic- 
tims of  violence. 

I  want  to  turn  now.  If  I  may,  to  the  size 
of  the  problem.  The  Working  Party,  In  para- 
graph 26  of  their  Report,  said  that  the  total 
number  of  offenses  for  murder,  attempted 
murder,  manslaughter,  felonious  wounding, 
malicious  wounding.  Indictable  assaults,  rape 
and  robbery  in  England  and  Wales  (exclud- 
ing murders  of  children  under  the  age  of 
one)  In  1959  was  15,524,  of  which  10,760 
were  malicious  woundlngs,  the  majority  of 
which.  In  their  view,  would  not  warrant  com- 
pensation. And  they  felt.  If  I  might  remind 
your  Lordships,  that  the  total  number  of 
successful  claims  In  1959  would  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 5,000,  and  In  their  opinion  the  num- 
ber would  In  fact  have  been  considerably 
less.  I  mention  those  figures  to  Indicate  the 
extent  of  the  problem  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween those  who  should  and  those  who  should 
not  receive  compensation  where  the  offenses 
of  violence  are  known  to  the  police  and 
where  there  Is  no  doubt  that  an  offense  haa 
been  committed. 

The  Working  Party  thought  that  this  was 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  any  scheme.  But  the  scheme  must  not  only 
do  that.  It  must  surely  also  provide  adequate 
safeguards  against  fraud.  There  could  be 
fraudulent  claims  alleging  Injuries  to  have 
been  sustained  aa  a  result  of  a  crime  when  in 
fact  there  had  been  no  crime;  and  there 
could,  of  course,  be  fraudulent  exaggeration 
of  the  Injuries  received  In  a  crime.  Tour 
Lordships,  I  am  sure,  would  be  the  first  to 
criticise  a  scheme  which,  while  It  covered  the 
liiiiocent  victims,  enabled  the  victims  who 


were  not  so  Innocent  and  the  fraudulent  to 
dip  their  fingers  In  the  public  purse.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  disappointed  to  see  that 
the  Committee  of  Justice,  over  which  the 
noble  Earl  presided,  did  not  really  deal  at  all 
thoroughly  with  this  question  of  fraudulent 
claims.  The  Working  Party  stressed  that  any 
scheme  for  State  compensation.  If  I  may 
quote  their  words,  "must  provide  means  of 
distinguishing  the  deserving  claimant  from 
the  undeserving  or  fraudulent,  means  which 
would  be  effective  In  operation  and  mani- 
festly Just." 

Where  a  crime  of  violence  Is  followed  by  a 
prosecution,  from  the  proceedings  at  the  trial 
It  may  not  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  victim  should  receive  compensation. 
My  Lords,  I  find  If  not  possible  to  agree  u-lth 
the  view  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord.  Lord 
Chorley,  that  the  criminal  court  which  has  to 
deal  with  the  criminal  charge  should.  If  I 
understood  the  noble  Lord  aright,  then  pro- 
ceed to  assess  compensation.  But  m  the  case 
where  there  Is  a  prosecution,  where  there  la 
a  conviction,  it  may  not  be  so  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  victim  Is  of  a  char- 
acter to  receive  compensation.  But  It  would 
not.  In  my  belief,  be  acceptable  to  your  Lord- 
ships or  to  the  public  that  only  where  there 
was  a  prosecution  resulting  In  a  conviction 
should  a  victim  of  a  crime  of  violence  receive 
compensation,  for  so  to  limit  the  scheme 
would  debar  some  genuine,  Innocent  victims 
from  compensation  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

But  to  extend  the  scheme  to  cases  where 
there  Is  no  prosecution  at  all  does  open  the 
door  to  fraud.  Suppose,  for  Instance,  someone 
falls  downstairs  and  breaks  a  leg — many  ac- 
cidents occurs  In  the  home.  It  would  be  very 
easy  for  a  dishonest  person  to  claim  that  he 
had  found  an  Intruder  In  the  house,  who 
pushed  him  down  the  stairs  and  then  made 
his  escap>e.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  estab- 
lish that  the  claim  was  fraudulent.  It  Is  easy 
to  say  that  the  F>ollce  would  soon  find  out 
If  It  was;  but  would  they?  There  might  be 
plenty  of  suspicion  and  yet  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  that  It  was.  And  surely  in  these  days 
we  must  be  careful,  as  the  noble  Lord,  Lord 
Mancroft,  said,  about  placing  extra  burdens 
upon  the  poUce.  One  would  not  want  to  find 
them  spending  time  on  Investigating  claims 
of  alleged  victims  of  violence  at  the  expense 
of  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Both  the  Committee  of  Justice  and  the 
Conservative  Party  Committee  Include  rape 
among  their  list  of  crimes  of  violence.  Indeed 
It  would  be  difficult  to  exclude  It.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Justice  recognised  that  where  the 
female  had  in  fact  consented  she  would  be 
under  a  strong  temptation  to  allege  that  she 
had  been  raped,  and  It  Is  not  unknown,  as  the 
Working  Party  point  out.  for  a  woman  to  do 
this  to  protect  her  reputation.  But  In  view 
of  this  temptation  the  Committee  of  Justice 
thinks  that  a  female  should  not  be  debarred 
from  compensation  Just  because  she  cannot 
prove  rape.  They  think  that  she  should  still 
be  able  to  secure  It  If  the  offence  Is  unlawful 
sexual  Intercourse  or  Indecent  assault.  That 
Committee  In  their  Report  say  there  should 
be  compensation  for  pregnancy  caused  by  a 
criminal  offence  and  that  the  mother  of  the 
child  should  be  entitled  to  some  payment  by 
way  of  contribution  towards  the  child's 
maintenance. 

To  prevent  fraud  they  suggest  that  the  vic- 
tims of  crimes  of  violence  should,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  obtaining  compensation,  be 
required  to  rep>ort  the  criminal  offence  to  the 
police  within  one  week  of  Its  occurrence.  The 
noble  Viscount.  Lord  ColvUle  of  Culross,  drew 
attention  to  the  shortness  of  the  period.  It 
was  an  Important  pwlnt.  The  one  week  period 
would  mean  this:  that  where  there  was  an 
alleged  rape  or  unlawful  sexual  Intercourse 
or  other  sexual  offence  the  woman  would  re- 
port the  alleged  offence  to  the  police  before 
she  knew  she  was  pregnant,  and  It  was  put 
forward.  If  I  understand  It  rightly,  by  Justice 


as  something  that  would  militate  against 
fraud. 

I  must  say  that  I  can  see  t;-,at  great  diffi- 
culty might  in  some  cases  arise  on  tlie  ques- 
tion whether  the  pregnancy  was  in  fact  due 
to  the  criminal  offence.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  shortly  after  reporting  an  alleged  rape 
the  woman  voluntarily  associiites  with  a  man 
and  a  child  is  conceived.  No  criminal  ollence 
Is  committed  and  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  that  pregnancy  was  tiie  result  of  the 
alleged  offence  or  of  the  subsequent  asso- 
ciation. Tlie  position  then  might  perhaps 
arise  tliat  the  State  would  be  liable  to  pay, 
if  the  Committee  of  Justice's  recommenda- 
tion was  accepted,  not  only  compensation 
for  the  expense  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth 
but  also  a  contribution  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  other  man's  child,  although 
none  of  this  resulted  from  a  crime  of  any 
kind. 

The  object  of  the  proposals  that  have  been 
put  forward  is  that  the  innocent  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  should  be  compensated. 
Yet  under  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Justice,  If  I  understand  them  cor- 
rectly, it  will  be  open  to  any  girl  under  16 
who  has  had  intercourse  quite  willingly  and 
who  subsequently  becomes  pregn.-int  to  claim 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  pregnancy 
and  childbirth  and  a  contribution  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  child  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  victim  of  a  violent  rape,  pro- 
vided, and  provided  only,  that  she  has  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the  police  within  a  week. 
Although  the  Committee  of  Justice  contem- 
plate that  many  claims  would  be  excluded 
because  of  the  fact  of  consent  or  encourage- 
ment, it  might  often  be  difflctUt  to  establish 
the  fact  of  consent,  and  compensation  mlglu 
well  be  paid  to  a  girl  who  was  not  an  innocent 
victim  of  a  crime  of  violence  m  any  natural 
sense  of  those  words  I  cannot  believe  that 
that  would  be  right. 

The  requirement  of  a  report  to  the  police, 
while  It  might  prevent  some  fraudulent 
claims,  would  not.  I  fear,  be  a  very  effective 
check  against  fraud.  The  nrbie  Viscount, 
Lord  ColvUle  of  Culross.  asked  me  to  consider 
carefully  the  position  with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren who  was  bom  as  a  result  of  sexual  of- 
fences I  can  assure  him  that  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  Is  bound  to  be  given  to 
that  problem,  and  I  do  not  think  he  Is  right 
In  concluding  that  the  Workine  Party  In  any 
way  expressed  a  concluded  view  upon  the 
matter  on  behalf  of  the  Government  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Justice  Committee's  Re- 
port really  provides  an  adequate  check 
against  fraud.  The  fraudulent  claimant  who 
could  establish  that  he  or  she  had  suffered 
Injuries  might  well  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
police  and  tell  a  false  story  of  how  his  In- 
juries were  sustained,  thinking  as  might 
well  be  the  case,  that  It  would  be  impos-sible 
for  the  police  to  secure  evidence  to  show  the 
falsity  of  his  claims. 

My  Lords.  I  hope  I  have  convinced  some 
of  your  Lordships  that,  whatever  scheme  of 
cornpenaatlon  is  put  forward,  whether  it  be 
a  scheme  on  the  lines  of  the  Crmservatlve 
Party  Committee,  a  scheme  on  the  llnee  of 
the  Committee  of  Justice  or  any  other 
scheme,  it  must  con1»ln  some  satisfactory 
machinery  for  distinguishing  t>etween  the 
deserving  and  the  undeserving  claimants  and 
for  the  elimination  of  the  fratidulent  I  be- 
lieve that  these  are  the  two  main  difflrultles. 
and  really  they  cannot  be  dlsmls-^ed  by  the 
assertion  that  there  are  no  great  certainly 
no  insurmountable,  difficulties  particularly 
When  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Jii.stice 
puts  forward  no  satisfactory  R<->lutlon  of 
them.  Nor  can  they  be  dismissed  lust  by  say- 
ing, as  the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Shawcrnss.  said 
today.  "All  this  can  be  worked  out"  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  practicable  scheme  some 
machinery  of  that  kind  must  be  found  and 
It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  what- 
ever scheme  la  proposed  it  will  be  neces&ary 
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provide  some  body,  some  tribunal  or  some 
art   to  distlngTxLshed   between   those   who 
skotUd  receive  compensation  and  those  who 
s^oiild  not. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  the  position,  or  what 
should  be  the  position,  if  entitlement — I  use 
at  word  because  it  occurs  In  the  Reports 
1 1  use  It,  if  I  may  say  so  to  the  noble  Earl, 
its  ordinary  meaning  and  with  no  partlc- 
legal  quibble  attached  to  it — to  com- 
■.tion  Is  established?  What  form  should 
compensation  tal£e?  You  may  have  a 
qybrid  scheme,  but  there  are  two  clear  cut 
however  you  may  blend  It,  In  the  end: 
,   a   scheme   based   primarily   on   weekly 
menta  related  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ability, payments  of  the  character  to  which 
are  accustomed  tinder  the  Industrial  In- 
juries Scheme  and  under  the  War  Pensions 
arrant,  or,  alternatively,  a  lump  stun  pay- 
ents  putting  a  monetary  value  on  the  in- 
iriea  sustained,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
alms  for  personaJ  injuries  in  the  court. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  that  it  would  not 
i  possible  to  Justify  a  higher  weekly  pay- 
lent  for  a  disability  suffered  by  a  victim  of 
olence  than  can  be  secured  for  a  similar 
sablllty,  either  by  a  war  pensioner  or  by 
1  Injured  person  who  Is  entitled  to  receive 
Ijidustrial  injury  benefit  for  which  he  has 
Id  the  necessary  insurance  contribution. 
le  Committee  of  Justice  recommend  that 
I  victim  of  violence  should  receive  a  great- 
weekly  payment.  I  must  confess  that  I 
1  see  no  valid  reason  why,  if  two  persons 
lifer  similar  injuries,  a  victim  of  violence 
a  result  of  crime  should  receive  more  from 
State  In  respect  of  the  disability  than 
injtired  person  or  a  war  pensioner. 
The  Eam,  ot  LoNoroRD.  My  Lords,  may  I  ask 
-  noble  and  learned  Lord  whether  it  is  not 
case  that  the  Conservative  Committee, 
•eslded  over  by  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
al.  would  also  have  made  a  higher  offer? 
The  Lord  Ch.^ncellor.   My  Lords.  I  have 
t  that  detail  of  the  Conservative  Comm::- 
Report  present  to  my  mind.  My  recollec- 
i  Is  that  the  Report  came  down  in  favour 
the  court  scheme,   quite   difTerent   from 
t  of  Justice. 
My  Lords.  I  do  not  propose  to  state  all  the 
fllcultles  that  any  scheme  for   compensa- 
i3n  must  surmount.  There  are  others  that 
iiyone  who  reads  the  Report  of  the  Work- 
r  g  Party  will  see.  I  think  It  is  true  to  say 
:    can    assure    the    noble    Earl    that    these 
Ijports   have   been   most   carefullv   consld- 
led)   that  In  regard  to  all  these  difficulties 
e  Reports  so  far  produced  do  not  provide 
satisfactory  solution.  Today  the  noble  and 
eimed  Lord.  Lord  Denning,  put  forward  a 
pioposal  which  I  had  not  heard  put  forward 
public    before.    He    commented    on.    and 
w  attention  to  the  use  of  the  word  "en- 
lemenf   If  I  understood  him  correctly  he, 
ce  the  noble  Viscount,  Lord  Colviile  of  Cul- 
!oss.   and    the   noble   Lord,   Lord   Airedale. 
'  IS  in  favour  of  an  ex-gratia  discretionary 
scheme,  because    (If  I   heard  Lord  Denning. 
ccrrectlyi    of    the    difficulties    which    would 
^l.ve  to  be  surmounted  in  trying  to  devise 
:  y  scheme,  either  on  the  line's  cf  Industrial 
i]ury  benefit  or  on  the  lines  of  creating  a 
\ir.o:-tcrt   committed   by   the   State,   or  In- 
'  ed  a  theoretical   tort  on   the  part   of  the 
•ate    To  me  It  was  a  most  Interesting  sug- 
5t:Gn.    and   I  can   assure  the  noble  Lords 
concerned   that    it   will    be   given   the   most 
"     "'ul  consideration. 

I  understood  from  the  noble  Viscount 
CoIvUle  of  Culcross,  that  he  was  sug- 
.  ting  that  broad  principles  should  b« 
a  d  down  upon  which  any  tribunal  or  body 
vilch  had  to  administer  it  would  work,  but 
^;at  within  those  broad  principles  there 
hould  be  wide  areas  of  discretion.  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  criticisms  of  the  noble  Lord, 
L<  rd  Sllkln.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  may 
be  possible  by  some  such  scheme  to  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the 
Working  Party  drew  attention.  I  cannot  go 
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further  than  that  today.  But,  quite  clearly, 
any  scheme  which  is  to  prove  satisfactory 
must  deal  with  those  difficulties  in  one  way 
or  another. 

There  are  two  other  points  on  which  I 
should  like  Just  to  touch.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  criminal  contributing  to  the  sum 
paid  to  the  victim.  That,  as  the  noble  Earl 
said  in  moving  his  Motion,  raises  a  big  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  what  happens  in  our 
penal  institutions.  As  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  Lord  Denning,  reminded  us,  if  the 
criminal  can  be  traced,  the  victim  can  sue. 
Usually,  of  course,  it  Is  not  worth  doing, 
and  unless  big  changes  are  made,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  the  criminal  has 
served  his  sentence,  he  should  be  compelled, 
if  he  goes  straight,  to  contribute  part  of  his 
earnings  to  his  victim.  At  first  sight  this 
seema  quite  attractive.  But  one  must  recog- 
nise that  any  such  obligation  might  make 
It  difficult  to  secure  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  offender,  and  might  tend  to  make  him 
revert  to  crime  It  is  a  difficult  question,  and 
I  cannot  suggest  to  your  Lordships  what  is 
the  correct  answer  to  it. 

There  is  also  the  further  question  which 
was  touched  upon  in  thl.s  debate  and  isi  the 
Reports:  that  it  is  Inherent  in  the  proposals 
put  forward  that  the  victim  should  be  able 
to  receive  compensation  even  though  there 
is  no  conviction.  Arguments  were  advanced 
by  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Chorley.  that  the 
conapensatlon  should  be  paid  promptly.  I 
think  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  try  the 
claim  for  compensation  before  any  pending 
criminal  proceedings  were  disposed  of.  for  a 
finding  that  there  had  been  a  criminal  assault 
in  proceedings  for  compensation  might  tend 
to  prejudice  a  subsequent  criminal  trial.  If 
proceedings  for  compensation  were  brought 
after  the  criminal  trial,  and  the  accused  had 
been  acquitted  at  that  trial,  it  must  be  real- 
ised that  the  result  of  those  proceedings  for 
compen:sation  might  amount  to  a  reversal  of 
the  verdlc:  of  -'not  guilty"  at  the  criminal 
trial.  This  would  not  be  satisfactory.  I  hope 
that  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that 
there  are  real  difficulties  which  must  be  dealt 
with  before  any  scheme  for  compensation 
can  be  introduced. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  question 
of  e.xpen.S€.  The  noble  Lord.  Lord  Shawcross, 
has  said  that  there  would  be  no  great  In- 
volvement of  public  funds,  and  the  noble 
Lord.  Lord  Mancroft,  to-day  drew  attention 
to  that  aspect.  I  do  not  know  what,  now- 
adays, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  "great  involve- 
ment". The  Committee  of  Justice  thought 
that  their  scheme  would  involve  over  £1  mil- 
lion. Even  In  these  days,  it  Is  surely  wrong 
to  describe  that  Eks  no  great  Involvement. 
The  Committee  based  their  estimate  on  the 
figures  given  in  the  Working  Party's  Report 
of  the  estimated  cost  in  1959  The  Working 
Party  described  their  figiires  as  highly  specu- 
lative. But.  working  on  the  same  "basis  as 
they  did,  and  taking  Into  account  the  in- 
creases since  1959  in  crimes  of  violence.  In 
the  rates  of  national  insurance  benefit  and 
In  legal  and  administrative  costs.  I  can  tell 
your  Lordships  what  would  have  been  the 
estimated  approximate  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
in  1961. 

In  the  case  of  an  Industrial  Injuries  type 
of  scheme,  compensation  would  amount  to 
£1,166,000.  with  administrative  and  other 
costs  of  £158.000— a  total  of  £1,324.000.  In  the 
case  of  what  I  may  call  the  court  scheme, 
compensation  would  amount  to  £1380.000. 
with  administrative  and  other  costs  of  £516.- 
000 — a  total  cost  of  £1,896,000,  So  I  do  not 
think  that  one  can  say  that  there  would  be 
no  great  Involvement  of  public  funds.  What 
I  think  Is  disturbing  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  administrative  costs  and  the  total 
of  compensation.  In  both  cases  it  seems  high, 
and  one  wotild  like  to  find  seme  satisfactory 
way  of  reducing  It. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  exhausted  your 
Lordships'  considerable  patience,  but  this  has 
been  an  important  debate  and  a  valuable  one. 


I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  Interest  to 
the  views  expressed  by  your  Lordships,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  be  most  care- 
fully considered.  My  Lords,  Inevitably  a  great 
deal  of  my  speech  has  been  related  to  the 
difficulties  involved.  I  have  not  referred  to  all 
of  them.  I  hope  that  I  have  satisfied  your 
Lordships  that  there  are  many  Important 
questions  which  must  be  answered  if  a  work- 
able solution  to  this  problem  Is  to  be  found, 
I  hope  that  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
found  to  these  questions,  and  work  is  being 
done  upon  them.  I  have  drawn  attention  to 
some  of  the  difficulties,  but  it  should  not  be 
Inferred  that  the  Government  are  not  sym- 
pathetic and  are  not  doing  their  best  to  find 
a  satisfactory  answer.  If  one  can  be  devised 
May  I  finally,  my  Lords,  once  again  express 
my  thanks  to  the  noble  Earl  for  raising  this 
subject? 

The  Earl  op  LANoroRD.  My  Lords,  I  should 
like  to  thank  all  those  who  have  taken  part 
In  this  debate;  perhaps  those  who  are  not 
present  will  forgive  me  If  I  do  not  mention 
them,  but  I  would  mention  in  particular 
the  noble  Viscount,  Lord  ColvlUe  of 
Culross,  and  the  noble  Lords,  Lord  Aire- 
dale. Lord  Sllkln.  and  of  cotirse  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  I 
hesitate  to  go  beyond  that  list,  but  I  could 
hardly  perhaps  pass  over  the  contribution  of 
the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Mancroft,  for  example, 
or  those  of  the  noble  Lords,  Lord  Chorley 
and  Lord  Denning,  without  saying  how  deep- 
ly Interesting  they  were.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  was  kind 
enough,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to 
thank  all  those  who  had  taken  part  In  these 
inquiries,  and  In  so  far  as  I  am  competent 
to  do  so,  even  regarding  perhaps  the  Con- 
servative Committee  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment—though it  Is  a  long  time  since  I 
would  have  been  In  any  position  to  speak 
for  them— I  should  like  to  tender  my  thanks 
to  him  for  what  he  said  about  our  work. 

He  was  also  twice  good  enough  to  thank  me 
for  raising  this  subject,  and  mentioned  that 
I  had  now  reached  the  advanced  age  of  57, 
which  puts  me  on  an  age  equaUty  with  him 
If  I  am  equal  in  no  other  respects. 

However,  although  exercising  all  the  char- 
ity and  Imagination  in  the  world,  he  did 
not  feel  able  to  say  anything  nice  about  my 
actual  speech.  He  could  not  pay  me,  I  no- 
ticed, even  the  mildest  compliment  In  the 
course  of  his  40  minutes.  Therefore,  he  will 
not  expect  me  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  say 
anything  nice  about  his.  But.  trying  hard 
for  a  compliment,  and  remembering  what 
was  said  about  lawyers  being  superior  to 
Jurists — though  I  had  always  thought  It  was 
the  other  way  round — I  should  like  to  say 
that  his  speech  struck  me  as  that  of  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  rather  than  that  of  a  great 
Jurist.  I  hope  I  have  put  that  In  a  way 
which  is  entirely  complimentary,  or  thought 
to  be  so  In  legal  circles. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  It  was  his  duty 
to  labour  the  difficulties,  and  he  certainly 
did  his  duty  very  thoroughly  in  that  respect. 
I  am  reminded,  of  course,  of  the  difficulties 
which  confront  all  social  reformers.  I  worked 
for  a  long  time  as  a  humble  bottle-washer 
for  the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Beverldge,  when  we 
were  drawing  up  his  Report.  There  came  a 
moment  when  Lord  Beverldge,  as  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  which  Included  about  a  dozen 
civil  servants,  came  to  the  conclusion  about  a 
dozen  civil  servants,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  get  on  better  without  their 
services  and  he  duly  sacked  them.  We  have 
had  the  Beverldge  Report  and  I  think  most 
people  agree  that  quite  a  lot  of  the  Welfare 
State  emerged  as  a  result.  I  can  only  give 
the  Lord  Chancellor  the  humble  suggestion 
that  he  should  not  pay  too  much  attention, 
perhaps,  to  the  views  expressed  In  this  Work- 
ing Party's  Report  Compensation  for  Victims 
of  Crimes  of  Violence.  I  felt  his  speech  to- 
night was  not  offensive,  but  rather  defensive. 
If  I  may  say  so.  He  seemed  to  have  some  kind 
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o:  ijnef  to  defend  the  authors  of  this  Report; 
at  .i..y  rate,  he  defended  them  very  ade- 
quately and  bravely.  I  will  not  go  Into  the 
det.iiled  points. 

To  be  frank,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  gone  further  forward  with 
their  thinking.  Of  course  there  are  bound  to 
be  a  lot  of  difficulties.  I  will  leave  the  noble 
Lord,  Lord  Shawcross,  to  defend  himself,  he 
is  fiUly  capable  of  doing  so,  and  I  do  not 
think — to  adopt  what  Sir  Winston  ChurchlU 
once  said — that  he  will  feel  himself  "utterly 
exti:.gui£hed"  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  cen- 
sure. However,  I  am  sorry  the  Government 
have  not  gone  further  forward.  I  would  have 
hoped  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  have  been 
able  to  be  more  forthcoming.  I  gather  he  Is 
not  in  any  way  going  back  upon  what  the 
Home  Secretary  said  on  November  8.  He  said 
then  that  he  hoped  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  statement  before  long,  and  hoped 
that  it  would  fall  to  him  to  introduce  legis- 
lation. I  hope  I  can  take  it  that  those  state- 
ments are  not  affected  or  damaged  in  any 
way  by  what  has  been  said  tonight. 

"The  Lord  Chancellor.  I  would  not  seek  to 
qualify  those  statements  In  one  degree. 

The  Earl  of  Longford.  For  that,  at  least,  I 
am  very  grateful.  I  hesitate  to  argue  further, 
partly  because  of  the  night  outside  and 
partly  because  those  of  us  who  care  for  these 
things  here  are  so  much  In  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Home  Secretary  and 
quite  a  number  of  officials — who  may  not  like 
everything  I  have  been  saying. 

I  can  only  end  by  recalling  a  conversation 
which  took  place  many  years  ago  between 
the  late  Lord  Birkenhead  and  an  Oxford 
tutor  who  was  teaching  his  son.  Lord  Birken- 
head a^ked  the  tutor  what  it  was  he  was 
teaching  his  son.  The  reply  was  "Political 
economy".  Lord  Birkenhead  replied,  "Politi- 
cal economy?  That's  a  bastard  science — nei- 
ther politics  nor  economy.  But  I'll  forgive 
you  your  bastard  science  if  you  will  get  my 
sou  through  his  preliminary  examination."  I 
think  we  shall  all  forgive  the  noble  and 
learned  Viscount  his  inevitably  negative  re- 
ply if  he  will  give  us  the  BUI  which,  in  his 
heart.  I  feel  sure  he  is  anxious  to  give  us. 

My  Lords.  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw  the 
Motion. 

Motion  for  Papers,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


HIGHER  MEAT  PRICES— IT  IS 
ABOUT  TIME 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  cattle- 
men in  my  State,  most  of  whom  realized 
for  the  first  time  this  year  a  price  for 
their  product  equal  to  what  they  received 
20  yeai-s  ago,  have  been  disturbed  by 
rumors  that  Government  will  take  some 
action  or  actions  to  push  prices  down  be- 
cause housewives  think  meat  prices  are 
too  high. 

As  one  producer  put  it: 

Wages  to  workers  in  other  industries  have 
more  than  doubled  In  the  past  20  years,  and 
the  cost  of  most  everything  a  consumer  buys 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  same 
period,  while  the  consumer  pays  out  less 
of  hi?;  dollar  today  for  food  than  was  the 
case  20  years  ago.  Yet,  when  cattlemen  reach 
the  point  where  we  are  finally  receiving  a 
decent  return,  there  is  a  public  outcry  that 
prices  are  too  high.  I  can't  understand  It. 

I  cannot  understand  it,  either.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  would  hope  that,  pro- 
vided with  some  facts  about  food  prices 
today  and  price  trends  in  the  past  20 
years,  most  consumers  would  agree  that 
the  cattleman  is  not  getting  more  than 
is  deserved  for  his  product,  and  that  the 
consumer  is  not  paying  unreasonable 
prices  for  beef,  given  the  circumstances, 
cxviil 461— Part  6 


On  February  11.  1972,  Donald  Rums- 
feld, Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, held  a  press  conference,  at  which  he 
was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  audience 
about  meat  prices. 

The  headlines  across  the  country  the 
next  day  said  the  Government  was  con- 
sidering permitting  increased  amounts 
of  imported  beef  to  enter  tliis  country  in 
order  to  push  meat  prices  down.  Because 
I  found  this  possibility  very  disturbing, 
in  light  of  the  circumstances,  I  wrote 
Mr.  Rumsfeld,  pointing  out  that  livestock 
producers  have  been  willing  to  endure  the 
lean  years  without  seeking  price  sup- 
ports, provided  the  industry  was  permit- 
led  to  receive  the  benefits  when  prices 
are  higher.  I  commented  en  the  impor- 
tance of  a  health  agricultural  industry 
to  the  national  economy,  and  to  the 
economies  of  rural  States  like  Wyoming, 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  noted  in  his  response  to 
my  letter  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
has  not  made  any  recommendations  at 
this  point  concerning  meat  import 
quotas,  that  liis  comments  at  the  press 
conference  were  in  response  to  a  direct 
question  from  the  audience,  and  that  the 
points  I  had  made  in  my  letter  v,  ere  be- 
ing discussed  by  the  Council.  He  pro- 
vided a  transcript  of  the  press  confer- 
ence, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  his  reply  to  me  and 
the  appropriate  excerpts  from  the  Febru- 
ary 11,  1972,  press  conference  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  the  reac- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  concerning  the  recent  discussion 
over  whether  or  not  beef  prices  are  too 
high,  and  whether  action  should  be  taken 
to  depress  prices.  The  Secretary  has  said 
publicly  that  he  is  opposed  to  suspension 
of  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Law  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  meat  imports,  and 
that  he  will  fight  any  such  effort.  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  taking  this  posi- 
tion, and  I  will  help  him  fight  any  such 
action  if  it  is  proposed. 

Secretary  Butz  noted  in  a  press  re- 
lease today  that  consumers  can  thank 
agricultural  producers  for  the  fact  that 
food  prices  have  not  gone  up  in  the  past 
20  years,  while  the  cost  of  everything  else 
has  at  least  doubled. 

Consumers  this  year  will  pay  less  than  16 
cents  for  food  out  of  each  dollar  of  take- 
home  pay,  compared  with  23  cents  20  yei^rs 
ago.  Secretary  Butz  noted.  If  food  costs  had 
gone  up  in  proportion  to  take-home  pay, 
consumers  would  pay  an  average  of  $286 
more  per  person  for  food  this  year. 

The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that: 

Farmers  20  years  ago  also  got  49  cents 
from  the  consumer's  food  dollar,  but  got 
only  38  cents  last  year — one  of  the  reasons 
that  average  disposable  Income  of  farm 
people  Is  only  three-fourths  as  much  as  for 
non-farmers. 

With  specific  regard  to  beef  prices,  the 
Secretary  said : 

Beef  prices  at  the  farm,  following  a  long 
period  of  low  and  inadequate  levels,  are  just 
now  getting  back  to  levels  of  20  years  ago. 
As  a  result,  farmers  have  come  under  fire 
from  some  quarters — yet  the  prices  of  many 
other  everyday  commodities  and  services 
have  set  new  record  highs  every  one  of  those 
20  years.  While  beef  prices  have  finally 
climbed  back  to  levels  of  20  years  ago,  those 


are  much  cheaper  dollars  today.  Meantime, 
farmers  are  paying  2,3  times  higher  Vkages 
for  help;  farm  machinery  prices  are  nearly 
twice  as  high:  production  expenditures  have 
doubled,  and  farmers'  debts  have  Increased 
five  times  over  levels  of  20  years  ago. 

The  Secretary  notes: 

City  people  want  a  fair  wage,  and  they 
should  get  it.  Businessmen  want  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  investment,  and  they  should 
get  It.  And  farmers  want  a  fair  return  for 
their  work  and  investment — and  they  aren't 
getting  It.  but  should. 

As  I  said.  I  commend  Secretary  Butz 
for  speaking  out  for  agriculture.  I  echo 
his  question: 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  farm  prices  got 
a  little  better? 

And  I  say  in  reply:  'It  certainly  Is." 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Butz"  reicuse  of 
March  6  and  an  article  entitled  "Where 
Meat  Price  Rises  Are  Welcome,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Februar>-  26,  1972,  issue  of 
Business  Week,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

February  18,  1972. 

Hon.  Donald  RrMSFELD, 
CounhPloT  to  the  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Don:  I  read  with  Interest  the  reports 
of  your  pre.ss  conference  on  Friday  Febru- 
ary 11,  You  stated  at  that  time  that  an  In- 
cre  ;&e  in  the  meat  import  quotji  for  1972  Is 
"among  the  more  likely  possibilities"  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Administration  to  keep  fc>t:id 
prices  down. 

The  livestock  Indvistry  has  never  asked  the 
government  to  provide  price  supports  for 
livestock.  The  industry  hag  experienced  some 
ven.'  tough  times,  but  it  is  willing  to  endure 
the  hard  years,  provided  it  receives  the  bene- 
fits when  prices  are  higher.  Most  operators 
are  ab^  to  set  aside  enough  to  get  them 
through  the  leaner  years. 

During  the  past  decade  the  return  on  total 
capital  investment  realized  by  the  livestock 
industry  has  been  extremely  low.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  another  industry  with  a  lower 
return.  The  significance  of  this  fact  for  the 
nation  Is  that  young  people  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  make  a  living  in  the 
livestock  industry.  States  such  as  Wyoming 
whose  economies  are  based  on  agriculture  are 
finding  tl^at  their  young  people  are  forced  to 
leave  the  State,  'This  migration  from  rural 
areas  continues  to  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lems being  experienced  in  the  nation's 
cities 

In  1971,  the  prices  to  beef  producers 
reached  the  1951  price  level  for  the  first  time. 
Prices  paid  for  meat  pnxlurt^  reflect,  many 
factors  beyond  production  costf  such  as  proc- 
essing and  convenience  packaging  Many  of 
these  services  have  been  dcm:i:.dcd  by  the 
consumers  themselves. 

The  Administration  should  consider  these 
facts  and  the  consequences  of  future  actions 
on  livestock  producers  before  resorting  to  au 
Increase  In  meat  Import  quotas  or  the  im- 
position of  price  controls. 

Certainly  the  Import  quota  Is  one  tool 
which  can  be  used  by  the  Administration 
for  controlling  meat  prices.  The  fee  sched- 
ule for  grazing  on  public  lands  is  another 
tool  within  the  power  of  the  Administra- 
tion. It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  Increased  the  average 
fee  for  rattle  grazing  on  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  administered  lands  from  *  33. 
to  J  66  in  the  last  three  years 

This  action  does  have  a  significant  impact 
on  livestock  producers  in  my  own  state  of 


W  romlng  and  other  public  lands  states  In 
th  s  West.  Marginal  operations,  usually  fam- 
ily owned  and  run,  In  these  states  find  that 
th  (Ir  ability  to  survive  Is  greatly  Impaired 
by  these  fee  Increases.  If  these  livestock  pro- 
di:  cers  are  forced  out  of  business,  not  only 
wl  1  the  local  economies  suffer,  but  the  de- 
cri  ased  supply  of  livestock  will  put  Increased 
pr  issure  on  meat  prices. 

rhe    President    and    the    Cost    of    Living 

CcluncU  should  be  aware  of  this  situation. 

e  written  to  the  Presldei.t  and  his  ap- 

ntees  on  this  subject   In  the  past.  It  Is 

hope  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  will 

a  very  close  look  at  the  problem  of  graz- 

fees  and  make  Its  views  known  to  the 

Diiartment  of  the  Interior,  the  Department 

.'\grlculture  and  the  Office  of  Management 
an  1  Budget.  Timely  attention  to  this  prob- 
er i  Is  needed  since  the  grazing  fees  are 
scljeduled  to  be  increased  again  ne,xt  Jan- 
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sincerely, 


Clifford  P.  Hansen. 

US.   Senator 


Cost  of  LrviNc  Council. 
Washington.  D.C  .  February  29.  1972. 
1.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
late  Office  Building, 

lington,  D.C. 
Dear  Cliff:  Thank  you  so  much  for  yotsr 
thoughtful  letter  concerning  the  sub- 
of  meat  prices.  As  you  know,  neither  I 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council   have  made 
recommendation  at  this  point  concern- 
meat  Import  quotas.  As  you  properly  In- 
te.  I  did  respond  to  a  question  In  a  press 
nee  on  the  subject  by  Indicating  that 
vas  a  matter  that  had  been  discussed  by 
Cost  of  Living  Council, 
want  to  assure  you  that  the  very  impor- 
t  points  that  you  have  made  about  the 
istock  Industry  have  been  a  part  of  those 
usslons   and   certainly   they   will   be   not 
y  considered  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Cotin- 
In  Its  deliberations,  but  aLso  by  the  Presi- 
and  those  In  government  who  have  the 
1  responsibility  on  this  subject. 
thanks  attain  for  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Rcmsfeld.  Director 
3. — I   thought   you   might   be   interested 
the   attached   copy   of   the   February    11. 
s  Conference. 
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BER  or  THE  Press.  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  let's 
to   a  specific   question.   I   refer   to   meat 
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other   day,   Mr    Stein   said   that    the 
tlon   of   import   quotas   was    being   dls- 
^d — which   Is   the   Annual   Review — and 
y,  Mr.  Butts  Is  reported  as  saving  there 
i'  possibly  be  ceilings  on  food  prices. 
thout  asking  you  to  Judge  on  ♦ha*.  Mr. 
n  has  also  said  that  maybe  he  would 
meatless  days. 
'\|''hat  I  am  wondering  Is: 

at  do  vou  propose  to  do  with  the  meat 
es? 
!se  are  the  three  alternatives,  ar.d  two 
iDus  cases,   that   have   been   proposed. 
Rumsfeld.  The  subject  of  meat  prices 
bvlously,  of  interest  and  concern:  and  it 
under  consideration  by  the  Cost  of  Llv- 
CouncU.  At  some  point.  If  there  Is  some- 
ig  to  announce.  It  will  be  announced. 
^^MBER  OF  THE  PRESS.  You  are  not  saying 
hlng    about    what    the    Government    Is 
n^lderlng?  Which  way  It   Is  leaning? 

Rumsfeld.  As  I  say.  It  Is  being  consld- 

by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  others 

have  responsibility  In  this  area,  and,  at 

point,  it  will  be  announced. 

Member  or  the  Press.  The  IRS,  Mr.  Rums- 

.   has  submitted   to  the   Cost   of  Living 

Cotincll  Ita  Report  on  Meat  Prices. 


n  e ; 


What  has  the  IRS  told  you  In  tha*  report '^ 

Mr.  Rumsfeld,  I  don't  have  the  report  be- 
fore me. 

Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that,  EarP 

Mr.  Rhode.  I  can  briefly  summarize: 

The  IRS  was  asked,  after  the  November 
Consumer  Price  Index  showed  an  Increase  In 
meat  prices,  to  make  a  number  of  spot  checks. 
They  made  spot  checks  all  across  the  coun- 
try and  found  that  there  were  only  a  very 
small  number  of  violations  that  they 
detected. 

They  did,  however,  detect  some  increases  In 
prices,  but  these  were  all  legal  Increases;  so 
we  found  no  pattern  of  violations  as  a  result 
of  that  check. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Let  me  clarify  my  earlier 
statement  In  view  of  that  question. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  we  were  concerned  about  violations  of 
the  controls  with  respect  to  meat  prices.  My 
statement  said  there  was  Interest,  and  that 
the  question  which  was  being  addressed  In- 
volved the  subject  of  meat  prices,  period. 
N6t  potential  violations! 

Member  of  the  Press.  This  is  a  systemic 
question. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  That  Is  correct. 

Member  of  the  Press.  You  are  not  able  to 
tell  us  anything  that  vou  propose  to  do 
about  it? 

Any  direction  you  are  leaning  towards? 

You  have  had  several  suggestions  from 
members  of  the  Government.  This  Is  what 
I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Oh,  certainly.  The  task  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  to  address  those 
various  alternatives,  and  come  to  a  Judgment, 
and  make  a  recommendation  to  the  President 
because  the  solution,  obviously — I  should  not 
say  "obviously" — but,  very  likely,  would  not 
lie  within  the  present  Jurisdiction  of  the 
controls. 

Member  of  the  Pres.s.  Can  I  have  that 
again? 

You  say  some  solution  would  not 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  One  of  the  things  being 
addressed,  obviously.  Is  the  question  of  Im- 
ports, and  that  Is  not  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  'he  control  system,  directly. 

Member  of  the  Press.  Would  you  consider 
controls  on  meat? 

Mr.  Ru.msfeld.  I  would  Just  :is  soon  stick 
with  what  I  have  said  ;  That  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Is  looking  Into  the  subject. 

Member  of  the  Press.  Well,  you  made  an 
exemption.  You  exempted  meat.  Would  you 
reconsider  that  exemption? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council 
is — I  would  not  want  to  say  what  they  would 
consider  on  that. 

Member  of  the  Press.  Well,  what  are  you 
considering,  beside  Imports? 

Are  you  considering  possible  controls  on 
meat? 

Mr.   Rumsfeld.  There  are  several  options. 

I  have  Indicated  that  one  of  the  options 
Is  looking  at  the  question  of  meat  imports, 
and  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  look- 
ing at  that.  At  some  point,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  and  or  the  President  will  make  a 
final  decision  In  this  area:  and  it  will  be 
announced. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Is  one  of  the  op- 
tions removlne:  the  exemption  for  meat? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  I  have  indicated  that  the 
Administration  is  aware  of  the  price  situation 
in  meats. 

I  have  Indicated  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  obviously.  Is  Interested  in  that  topic, 
and  Is  addressing  It,  and  I  have  Indicated 
that  one  of  the  options  Is  the  question  of 
meat  Imports,  and  I  don't  believe  I  want  to 
go  beyond  that. 

Member  or  the  Press.  You  don't  want  to 
say  ansrthlng  about  meatless  days? 
Would  you  support  that? 
Mr.  Rumsfeld.  I  have  said,  with  respect  to 
everything,  that  I  think  the  American  people 
should  be  cost-conscious  In  purchasing,  and 
I  am  not  suggesting  meatless  days,  or  &ny 


particular  course  of  action.  In  our  system 
It  Is  proper  that  Individuals  make  their  pur- 
chases where  they  can  get  the  best  value  for 
the  best  price,  and  reward  those  who  are  able 
to  produce  the  best  quality  at  the  best  price, 
and  that  Involves  everything. 

Member  of  the  Press.  That  Includes  the 
farmer,  then. 

Another  Member  or  the  Press.  Mr.  Rums- 
feld, does  the  fact  that  the  only  specific  you 
mentioned  on  this  is  "Imports"  indicate  that 
Imports  Is  the  thing  you  are  thinking  most 
strongly  of  right  now? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  As  has  been  Indicated,  It  Is 
that  time  of  year,  but  It  Is  obvlotis  that  they 
are  being  considered. 

I  would  not  restrict  anything  by  what  I 
have  said.  I  am  Just  saying — and  that  Is  all 
I  am  saying — We  are  looking  at  It. 

Member  of  the  Press.  Why  do  you  men- 
tion Imports,  and  no  other  options? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  It  was  raised  In  the  ques- 
tion. 

Member  of  the  Press.  Some  were  controls, 
and  some  were 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  (interposing).  'Why  do  I  do 
It? 

I  suppose  I  do  it  simply  because  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  Is  among  the  more  likely 
possibilities,  and  that  that  Is  being  ad- 
dressed. 

Member  of  the  I>ress.  Thank  you. 

Another  Member  of  the  Press.  On  the 
question  of  Imports,  I  am  tmder  the  general 
impression,  from  a  couple  of  news  stories, 
that  the  meat  Is  In  pretty  tight  supply  In 
places  like  Argentina  and  others  where  we 
might  logically  expect  to  bring  In  Imports. 

Is  my  Impression  correct,  or  have  you  stud- 
led  that  situation? 

How  is  the  supply  overseas? 

Mr,  Rumsfeld.  I  am  advised — I  think  what 
I  prefer  to  do  is  to,  essentially,  leave  what 
I  have  said  as  what  I  intend  to  say  about  the 
subject  of  me.Tt. 

However,  I  would  add  Just  this  one 
thought,  on  your  question: 

I  have  not  been  led  to  believe  that  If  meat 
imports  were  altered,  that  we  would  have 
trouble  getting  additional  meat  Imports  In 
the  Country,  and  that  Is  probably  an  under- 
statement. 

Member  of  the  Press.  You  are  not  as 
happy  as  Mr.  Butz  Is,  about  the  high  meat 
prices? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Of  course,  my  assignment  la 
In  the  area  of  the  problems  of  Inflation,  and 
cost  of  living. 

The  President  and  the  Administration  have 
to  strike  a  balance,  and  see  that  what  they  do, 
overall,  is  sensible  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Country  and  the  economy,  overall. 

We  are  Interested  In  It  from  our  vantage 
point. 

Mr.  Butz  Is  a  Member  of  the  CoxincU,  and 
he  expresses  his  view. 

Member  of  the  Press.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  do  you  think  It  would  have  been  easier 
to  sell  this  program  to  the  public,  and  gotten 
more  public  spirit  behind  It,  If  you  brought 
all  the  raw  agricultural  products  under  the 
controls? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  I  would  guess  that  from  the 
standpoint — you  say,  "public  support",  gen- 
erally. 

Let's  Just  think  of  that  In  a  kind  of  broad 
sense. 

I  would  guess  that  If  you  had  Included 
everything,  that  there  would  be,  Initially, 
public  approval  of  It.  It  would  not  last  long, 
because  there  are  other  problems  and  other 
pressures.  In  the  Society.  As  a  result,  the 
Statute  that  established  and  provided  the 
basis  for  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program 
exempted  such  things  as  taxes,  and  ■what- 
have-you,  and  the  other  areas  that  we  found 
were — I  should  not  say  "we" — in  most  cases, 
It  was  found  In  World  War  II  and  In  Korea 
that  there  are  certain  areas  you  simply  can- 
not control  the  way  you  can  control  otlMf 
portion  of  the  economy. 
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I  don't  think  ttie  kind  of  support  that 
might  be  engendered  by  a  more  totally  Inclu- 
glve  program,  would  last  very  long.  I  think 
It  would  erode  very  qviickly,  if  certain  things 
were  Included,  because  of  the  difficulty  cre- 
ated by  Including  them. 

[News  From  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture] 
Secretary  Butz  Says  Farmers  Keep  Down 
Cost  of  Living 

W.-KSHiNGTON,  March  2. — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  told  Congress  today  that 
"high  productivity  of  farmers,  and  low  farm 
prices,  have  kept  consumers  from  paying 
higher  food  palcee  over  the  last  20  yecirs. 

"Record  output  per  man-hour  In  agricul- 
ture, along  with  a  barely  modest  Increase  In 
farm  Income,  are  still  the  most  Important 
things  keeping  food  prices  reasonable  today," 
Secretary  Butz  said  In  a  statement  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  and  to  each 
Cabinet  member. 

"Consumers  this  year  will  pay  less  than  16 
cents  for  food  out  of  each  take-home  dollar, 
oom.pared  with  23  cents  20  years  ago.  If  food 
costs  had  gone  up  In  proportion  to  take- 
Iwme  pay,  consumers  would  pay  an  average 
of  $286  more  per  person  for  food  this  year," 
Secretary  Butz  said.  "Farmers  20  years  ago 
also  got  49  cents  from  the  consumers'  food 
dollar,  but  got  only  38  cents  last  year;  one 
of  the  reasons  that  average  disposal  Income 
of  farm  people  Is  only  three-fourths  as  much 
as  for  non-farmers. 

"Consumers  can  thank  their  lucky  stars 
that  farmers  have  been  willing  to  stay  pro- 
ductive while  working  for  25  percent  less 
than  non-farm  people.  Pood  la  the  No.  1 
necessity  for  all  of  us  each  day.  We'd  bid 
retail  food  prices  clear  out  of  sight  If  farmers 
weren't  setting  productU'lty  records  and  If 
food  were  short,"  Secretary  Butz  said. 

"Farm  output  per  man-hour  Is  Increasing 
twice  as  fast  as  output  p>er  man-hour  In 
manufacturing  Industries,  a  record  pace  that 
farmers  have  maintained  for  many  years," 
Secretary  Butz  said.  "Farmers  are  supplying 
consumers  with  twice  as  much  beef  per  per- 
son as  20  years  ago;  and  farmers  are  produc- 
ing four  times  as  much  Choice  grade  beef, 
which  Is  so  popular  with  consumers. 

"Beef  prices  at  the  farm,  following  a  long 
period  of  low  and  Inadequate  levels,  are  Just 
now  getting  back  to  levels  of  20  years  ago," 
Secretary  Butz  explained.  "As  a  result,  farm- 
ers have  come  under  fire  from  some  quar- 
tprs — yet  the  prices  of  many  other  every-day 
commodities  and  services  have  set  new  record 
highs  every  one  of  those  20  years.  Even  aver- 
age wage  rates  are  2.3  times  higher  than 
20  years  ago. 

"Farm  prices  are  very  seasonal  and  cyclical 
and  compertltlve,"  Secretary  Butz  pointed 
out.  "Hog  prices  dropf>ed  35  percent  In  Just 
four  months  In  1970.  Farm  prices  and  In- 
comes are  not  protected  by  franchises,  pat- 
ents, licenses,  or  by  escalator  clauses,  cost- 
of-living  Increases  or  Industry-wide  con- 
tracts," he  explained. 

"While  beef  prices  have  finally  climbed 
back  to  levels  of  20  years  ago,  those  are  much 
cheaper  dollars  today,"  Secretary  Butz  said. 
"Meantime,  farmers  are  paying  2.3  times 
higher  wages  for  help:  farm  machinery  prices 
are  nearly  twice  as  high;  production  exp>endl- 
tures  have  doubled:  and  farmers'  debts  have 
Increased  five  times  over  levels  of  20  years 
ago. 

"Isn't  It  about  time  that  farm  prices  got 
a  little  better?"  Secretary  Butz  asked.  "Olty 
people  want  a  fair  wage,  and  they  should 
get  it.  Businessmen  want  a  fair  return  on 
their  Investment,  and  they  should  get  it. 
And  farmere  want  a  fair  return  for  their  work 
Mid  Investment — and  they  aren't  getting  It, 
but  should,"  he  said. 

Secre;.ary  Butz  sent  each  member  of  Con- 
gress and  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  a  sum- 
n^aj'y  of  his  discussion  of  food  jjricee,  along 


with  background  Information.  "This  mate- 
rial may  be  viseful  to  you  as  you  correspond 
with  people  in  your  own  state,"  he  told  the 
Congressmen. 

[From  the  Business  Week,  Feb.  26,  1972] 
Where  Meat  Price  Rises  Are  Welcome 

On  the  year  ended  Jan.  31,  the  price  of 
beef  rose  more  than  12  points  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  and  the  nation's  house- 
wives are  angrj'. 

But  cattlemen  are  not.  They  have  Just 
finished  what  they  say  Is  their  first  really 
good  year  In  almost  two  decades,  and  as  they 
meet  In  Hotiston  this  week  for  the  nation's 
largest  livestock  show,  they  are  not  e6p>eclally 
receptive  to  consumer  complaints. 

"The  last  six  months  Is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  reasonable  prices  and  profits  In  the 
last  20  years,  and  yet  we  get  aJl  this  static 
from  Mrs.  Housewife,"  snaps  John  Trotman. 
an  Alabama  rancher  and  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Assn.  Adds 
J.  D.  Sartwelle,  Sr.,  president  of  Houston's 
Port  City  Stockyards:  "The  livestock  pro- 
ducer and  feeder  has  been  subsidising  the 
American  consumer  for  damn  near  two  dec- 
ades." 

This  Is  only  one  side  of  the  story,  of  course, 
but  it  Is  a  side  that  Is  seldom  heard  outside 
cattle  country.  If  housewives  feel  put  upon, 
cattlemen  say  they  do,  too.  There  Is  little 
question,  however,  that  the  housewife's  bane 
of  recent  months  is  the  cattlemen's  boon. 
The  sudden  spurt  In  meat  prices  Is  directly 
attributable  to  an  Increase  In  the  price  pro- 
ducers got  for  their  fattened  cattle,  up  over 
the  past  six  months  to  35#  from  30*  a  pound 
for  choice  steers. 

To  hear  ranchers  tell  It,  these  prices  mean 
their  business  makes  economic  ser.se  for  the 
first  time  In  20  years.  Depressed  prices  have 
meant  a  string  of  losses  or  break-even  years 
for  cattlemen,  while  their  own  costs  have 
risen.  Only  now,  they  say,  are  prices  coming 
back  to  the  level  of  1950-51,  and  though  they 
were  abnormally  h'gh  then,  costs  have  come 
up  a  long  way  since. 

FAT  CALVES 

Mostly,  they  say,  efficiencies  In  feeding  cat- 
tle have  kept  production  just  far  enough 
ahead  of  demand  to  keep  prices  relatively 
stable.  In  1950,  for  example,  only  about  a 
third  of  the  nation's  cattle  were  sold  to  feed- 
ers. The  rest  were  raised  on  grass  alone.  Now 
three-fourths  come  from  feedlots  where 
calves  are  fattened  on  grain.  One  result  Is 
that  most  calves  now  reach  slaughter  weight 
In  18  months,  about  one-half  the  time  It 
takes  to  fatten  a  calf  on  grass. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  business  ^'Bs 
becoming  much  more  capital-intensive.  This 
Is  true  "not  so  much  because  of  the  cost  of 
labor,  but  simply  because  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  labor  has  forced  us  to  turn  to 
machines,"  according  to  B.  Kleberg  Johnson, 
director  and  heir  of  the  huge  King  Ranch. 
Capital  costs  have  at  least  trebled  since  1950, 
Johnson  estimates,  and  low  cattle  prices  oc- 
curring at  the  same  time  have  meant  a 
doubling  of  ranchers'  debt.  "To  subsidize  our 
operations,  we  all  have  had  to  go  Into  hock 
on  our  land,"  Johnson  says,  "and  most  of 
the  money  we  have  made  In  the  business 
since  the  early  1950s  Is  from  appreciation  of 
the  land  asset  and  not  from  ojjeratlons." 

Ironically  for  the  big  producers,  these  ris- 
ing land  values  helped  encourage  marginal 
operators  to  stay  in  the  business.  "Many 
ranchers  stuck  It  out  for  years  hoping  for 
prices  to  Improve  because  they  figured  they 
were  ahead  so  long  as  they  made  money 
above  their  out-of-pocket  costs,"  says  Ed- 
ward Uvacek,  an  agricultural  economist  at 
Texas  A&M  University.  Their  production 
helped  keep  prices  low. 

turning  point 

The  recent  turnaround  In  prices  was  caused 
by  a  combination  of  clrcumstanoes.  The 
Southwest  had  one  of  the  worst  droughts  In 


hIstor\-  last  year,  and  this  helped  to  create 
the  lirst  cattle  shortage  In  a  decade  As  the 
drought  worsened,  many  product-rs.  e,?pecl- 
ally  in  Texas,  did  not  have  enough  pasture 
to  support  brood  cows,  and  thousands  were 
sold  for  slaughter.  Calves  were  sold  etirly  to 
feedlots  for  the  same  reason.  The  result  was 
a  shortage  of  calves  for  fattening  By  the 
end  of  last  summer,  commercial  feedlots  be- 
gan bidding  up  prices  for  calves  to  fatten. 
The  price  rl&e  on  live  cattle  h.as  continued 
through  tl-Js  year.  Tlie  average  price  farmers 
received  for  their  CAttle  in  Januan,-  was  $31 ,40 
a  hundredweight,  up  from  the  1971  .^tverage 
of  $28,80,  But  consumer  prlce.s  row  e\en  l.-i^t- 
er,  and,  in  gerieral,  the  cattlemen  blame 
tills  on  bad  buying  habits  of  consumers. 

FANCY    PACKAGES 

Indeed,  they  say,  most  of  the  retail  meat 
price  Increases  in  the  past  20  yeans  result 
from  consumers  demanding  individual,  well- 
trlramed  meats  wrapped  in  f;incy  packages 
and  ready  for  the  broiler.  "We  are  quickly 
reaching  the  point  of  abeurdity  in  meat  mer- 
chandising." says  Sartwelle  He  cites  a  Plilla- 
delplila  chain  that  ordered  hot  dogs  with  only 
two  wieners  per  package  Tlie  packasre,  he 
says,  costs  more  than  the  meat. 

Cattlemen  al.so  complain  that  they  are  an 
eiLsy  target  for  consumer  complaints  Ijecause 
few  people  understai:id  the  complexities  of 
their  bu.slnes.s.  "Tl-ie  only  contact  mo«.t  con- 
sumers have  with  our  indastrv-  is  through 
'Bonanza',"  cracks  Johnson,  "and  throughout 
all  these  years  of  depressed  prlM-s,  everyone 
thought  evervthlng  was  running  smoothly 
and  profitably  on  the  Ponderusa." 

The  cattlemen's  joy  could  be  shortlived, 
however,  ljec4iu.se  there  are  now  10 '"t  more 
cattle  on  feed  conipared  with  a  yc-Ax  ago.  and 
feeders  are  getting  nervou,s  tliat  they  will  be 
caught  with  a  lotful  of  high-priced  fattened 
steers  In  a  declining  market  Meanwhile. 
what  seems  to  worry  them  mott  is  that  the 
surge  of  bad  feeling  about  rising  food  prices 
win  bring  them  under  Washington's  price 
controls.  "Beef  prices  didn't  hit  the  head- 
lines, and  we  didn't  scream  for  gi>ver:inient 
subsidies  when  prices  hit  the  skids  in  the 
1950s."  siiys  Trotman.  "Why  should  we  have 
to  face  political  heat  and  government  Inter- 
ference now?" 


STRIP   MINING   OPER.MIONS   IN 
E.^STERN   TENNESSEE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ar>'  23  I  spent  the  day  in  ea.'=t.ern  Ten- 
nessee at  the  invitation  of  loc.al  people 
to  look  at  strip  mining  operations  In 
the  area.  I  return  alarmed  at  the  way 
the  coal  companies  and  larpe  landowners 
proceed  to  destroy  forever  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  w  ould 
support  such  operations  by  the  coal  com- 
panies if  he  could  see  the  human  and 
economic  consequences  of  what  is  taking 
place.  I  urpe  other  Senators  to  nsit  these 
regions  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  .'^tat-e- 
ment  on  my  visit  to  eastern  Tennessee 
which  I  have  presented  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials. 
and  Fuels,  and  sent  to  each  of  it5  mem- 
bers. I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .«;tat€- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  print«l  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strip  Mining  Should  Be  Ba.nned 
(Statement  of  U.S.  Senator  Fred  R    Harris » 

Mr  Chairman,  on  February  23  I  spent  the 
day  in  east  Tennessee  looking  at  the  actual 
conditions  of  strip  mining  there  and  talking 
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th  a  great  number  of  people,  both  for  and 
aga;:i3t. 

I  believe  strip  mining  should  be  completely 
banned.  I'm  a  co-sponsor  of  legislation,  of 
•hlch  Representative  Htchles  Is  the  prin- 
cipal author  In  the  House,  which  would  ac- 
complish tiuxi  result.  I  also  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  prohibit,  In  the  meantime, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  pur- 
:haslng  strip-mined  coal. 
I  visited  five  counties  in  east  Tennessee. 
ampbell  County  is  typical.  Despite  the  fact 
;hat  Campbell  County  has  great  riches  In 
natural  resources,  its  people  are  some  of  the 
xiore?:  i:i  the  -Vation.  It  ranks  In  the  lower 
.0  percent,  economically,  of  all  counties  In 
imer.ca.  Campbell  County— and  east  Ten- 
lessee  generally— contain  some  of  the  most 
eautUul  and  scenic  hills  and  valleys  that 
■xis:  an:.-where  in  the  world.  Yet.  at  an  ac- 
elerated  pace,  those  hills  are  being  ravaged, 
he  streams  are  being  polluted  and  silted  In. 
.sh  and  other  wildlife  are  being  destroved 
nd  the  trees  are  being  pushed  down  the  hill- 
•  cie  or  k.lled  by  leaching  acids.  For  private 
ain   huge  land  owners  and  proflteerlng  strip 

!  rimers  are  destroying  forever  a  part  of  Amer- 

i:a's  great  natur.r.  herlta£:s. 
This  is  not  hearsay   I  .saw  it    I  did  not  see 
from  the  air.  I  saw  it  f.-om  the  ground.  I 

c  rove  the  backroads.  I  slogged  up  and  down 

tfie  ripped-o.*T  huls  and  along  the  mined 
reams. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  some 
'onderfiil  people  'here  who  are  members  of 
new  organnt.itlon.  Save  Our  Cumberland 
ountams.  I  ate  In  their  homes:  I  listened 
what  they  had  to  say.  I  looked  from  thelr 
on:  pcrchos  to  hillsides  ruined  forever. 
■ads  closed  by  rockslides  caused  by  strip 
mil:.'  h-usfs  r.i;nDd  by  .lash  tlocKJs  clow:; 
ted-i."  E'reambeds.  I  heard  their  Justified 

lars  ci  new  fiocKl.;.  not  just  theoretical  fears. 
.It  fears  expres,-ed.  icr  exa.niple,  bv  the 
other  and  grandmother  of  a  young  man 
no  had  cl:ed  in  the  last  one  in  one  holler. 
I  walked  along  streams  with  an  old  deep 
mer  who  told  me  that  five  or  six  years  ago 
i  had  cau;.-.;  sm.*!:-mout:i..d  ba^s  and  other 
nie  n.-=h  m  that  stream,  where,  because  of 

^hed  acids  from  the  surrounding  hills. 
tted  by  strip  mining,  no  living  thing  now 
rvives. 

I  talked  to  mine  union  officials  who  have 
n  their  workers  put  out  of  jobs  bv  the 
ige  machines 

I  went  to  strip  mine  sites  and  saw  closeup 
e  incredible  damage  done  to  the  country- 
ie  for  such  small  seams  of  coal. 
I  talked  to  people  wncse  houses  have  been 
■red  and  faulted  by  huge  s'rip  mine  ex- 
jsive  charges. 

r  was  shocked  and  amazed  that  this  kind 
injury  could  be  done  to  people  and  to  the 
id  and  to  the  streams  with  com.plete  im- 
nity  in  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth 
~.tury  m  America. 

3ut  I  didn't  Just  talk  to  one  side.  I  m°t 
3  with  representatives  of  the  large  land- 

'  ners  and  the  stripmmers.  Thev  had  no  de- 
ise  agam'^t  the  charge  of  ccoc'de  Thev  ad- 
tted  that  those  slopes,  at  almost  any  de- 
e  of  grade,  cannot  be  restored  to  'their 
'ural  condition — or  anything  near  it 
thout  exception,  no  large  landowner  or 
-miner  was  able  to  direct  me  to  any 
_  mine  operation  where  reclamation  had 
en  place.  The  topsoll  In  these  hillside 
p   mining  operations  has  gone  down   the 

ne.  generally  destroying  the  stream  below, 
lannot  be  reclaimed  or  put  back.  The  silted 

■^ambeds — some   actually  completely"  cov- 

'  up— cannot  be  repaired.  The  tree.?  and 

killed  by  acids  are  gone  forever  Even  on 

;1  ground  in  the  valleys,  strip  mines  have 

royed  the  ecology  forever.  They  look  like 

mtalns  on  the  moon. 

large  landowners  and  strip  miners;  have 

real  defense  to  the  charge  that,  because 

-  pay  no  severance  tax  on  mined  coal  and 

land    Is    assessed    too   low    and    mining 
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equipment  Is  not  assessed  at  all,  genemUy, 
they  pay  only  a  small  percentage  of  their 
fair  share  of  local  taxes. 

Much  of  the  land  in  these  five  counties 
Is  owned  out  of  state.  Some  of  It,  particularly 
that  owned  by  the  BritUh  Corporation— In- 
terestingly enough  known  as  the  American 
Association— is  foreign  owned.  Land  reform 
is  urgently  needed.  Some  communities  can't 
even  get  a  l.ttle  bit  of  land  for  a  school 
building.  Others  are  denied  land  for  a  hous- 
ing project.  "The  only  thing  wrong  with 
these  hills",  one  manager  of  a  l.irge  land 
company  Is  reported  to  have  said,  "Is  people". 
The  strip  miners  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  the  people.  They  are  pushing  them  oflf 
as  rapidly  as  they  can. 

There's  no  way  to  stop  this  Immoral  wast- 
ing of  human  and  natural  resources  except 
to  stop  It.  Strip  m.ning  must  be  banned.  We 
could,  then,  calmly  examine  energy  needs 
and  alternative  sources.  Among  these  would 
obviously  be— with  proper  safety  and  other 
safeguards— expansion  of  deep' mining  of 
coal,  with  a  resultant  Increase  In  emplov- 
menc. 

We  should  also.  In  the  meantime,  prohibit 
tne  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  for  which 
we  have  some  responsibility,  from  buying 
strip-mined  coal.  The  late  Senator  George 
Norrls  and  all  other  original  sponsors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  its  funda- 
mental concepts— flood  control  and  conserva- 
tion, in  particular— would  be  saddened  if 
they  were  alive  today  and  could  see  the  re- 
sulr.s  of  TVA's  policies.  In  order  to  buy  cheap 
coal  for  Its  steam  generating  plants  the 
renneisee  Valley  Authority  Is  a  principal 
purchaser  of  strip-mined  co.-il.  Some  of  its 
own  lands  are  being  strip-mined  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  purchases  nearly 
half  of  the  strip-mined  coal  produced  by  the 
live  east  Tennessee  counties  I  visited.  The 
result  is  the  ruining  of  streams,  destruction 
of  the  environment  and  greatly  increased 
noodmg— the  kinds  of  things  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  set  up  to  prevent. 

If  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  pre- 
vented from  purchasing  strip-mined  coal,  we 
could  make  a  major  advance  In  halting  this 
kind  of  willful  violation  of  basic  flood  con- 
trol aid  conservation  principles. 

True,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
makes  certain  requirements  about  strip  min- 
ing. But  they  don't  work.  They  either  are 
unenforced,  or  are  unenforceable  or  are  un- 
acceptable. I  do  not  believe  that  anv  kind 
of  strip  mining  leaves  a  situation  which  can 
be  reclaimed.  This  Is  most  true  on  slopes 
and  hillsides— whatever  the  degree  of  grade. 
But  It  is  true  every^^'here,  too. 

No  compromise  is  acceptable.  We  must 
sfop  strip  mining. 

I  Intend  to  vUlt.  by  Invitation,  strip  min- 
ing areas  In  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
soon.  There  are  some  differences  there,  and 
I  will  report  to  the  Committee  and  to  the 
Seniite  additionally.  But  Vm  confident  the 
ba.sic  c:rcum.5tance,s  and  principles  are  the 
.^ame  everywhere. 

State  law  cannot  do  the  Job.  There  are 
serious  barriers  to  full  enforcement  of  any 
State  law  parsed  And  differences  In  State 
laws  would  inevitably  cause  lands  In  some 
states  to  be  ravaged  in  competition  with 
lands  In  states  with  more  restriction. 

The  only  solution  Is  a  Federal  law  uni- 
formly applied  throughout  the  country  And 
'he  only  workable  Federal  law  is  one  "which 
does  not  attempt  to  work  out  acceptable 
levels  of  ravage  and  destruction,  but  simply 
prohtblti  this  outrageous  wasting  of  the  en- 
vironment, which  belongs  to  us  all,  and  ex- 
ploits our  people. 
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CONGRESS  AND  CHINA 

Mr.    BROOKE.    Mr.    President,     the 
"Journey    for    Peace"    recently    under- 


taken by  President  Nixon  to  Pekin<'  k 
an  important  step  forward  in  relievine 
world  tensions.  The  capacity  of  the  lead 
ers  of  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most 
populous  nations  in  the  world  to  discuss 
their  differences  frankly  and  harmoni- 
ously  represents  a  major  accomplish- 
ment in  overcoming  the  barriers  of  22 
years  and  12,000  miles  which  have  di- 
vided our  governments  and  peoples 

Communication  between  our  two 
countries  can  and  will  continue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  communique  Issued  on 
Peking,  negotiations  will  move  forward 
in  such  areas  as  cultural  exchange 
tourism,  and  trade.  A  high-level  Us' 
emissary  is  expected  to  make  frequent 
trips  to  Peking  to  further  discussions 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  some 
form  of  United  States  and  Chinese  repre- 
sentation in  each  others  capitals. 

Such  important  discussions,  and  anv 
agreements  which  result,  are  not  the 
re.sponsibility  of  the  executive  branch 
alone.  Congress  will  play  a  role  in  ap- 
proving trade  agreements  and  other  ar- 
rangements with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Congress  can  be  particularly  useful  in 
securing  the  kind  of  broad  popular  dis- 
cussion and  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved  which  is  so  necessary  to  a 
w.  11-founded  forei.gn  policy. 

Congress  and  the  country  are  particu- 
larly fortunate  to  have  two  leaders  who 
are  especially  well-versed  in  Chinese  af- 
fairs. Both  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  have  spent  consider- 
able time  in  China  and  have  remained 
avid  students  of  Chinese  politics  and  cul- 
ture over  the  years.  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Scott  therefore  received  the  strong 
support  of  President  Nixon  in  their  de- 
sire to  revisit  China,  and  have  been  in- 
vited by  Premier  Chou  En-lai  to  visit 
that  country.  It  is  expected  that  thev 
will  be  traveling  to  China  sometime 
during  the  summer,  and  that  thpv  will 
spend  at  least  2  weeks  in  that  country. 
Thoy  cannot  help  making  a  rich  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  China 
and  its  people,  and  thus  help  immeas- 
urably in  furthering  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularlv 
pleased  at  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  Senates 
leaders.  It  indicates  a  clear  recognition 
on  the  part  of  China's  leadership  of  the 
role  of  the  Senate  in  foreign  affairs.  An 
interesting  analy.sis  of  this  invitation 
was  published  recently  in  the  Chri.>tian 
Science  Monitor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the    Christian   Science    Monitor, 
Mar.  2.   1972] 
Scott,    Man?field   Bid   a   CAXJTiors   Ftttither 
Step 
fBy  Robert  P.  Hey) 
Washincton-,- The     invitation     to    Sena- 
tors Mansleld  and  Scott   to  visit  China  Is 
another   cautious   forward   step   in   the  de- 
veloping  contacts   between   China   and   the 
United  States. 

It  isn't  bad  politics  either,  inasmuch  as 
the  two  men— both  China  experts  In  their 
own  right— also  are  the  two  top  leaders  of 
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the  United  States  Senate.  Presuming  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations  continue  to 

thaw,  albeit  slowly,  the  Congress  may  even- 
tually be  asked  to  vote  on  Issues  which  In- 
volve malnJand  China — such  as  trade  agree- 
ments. 

This  Is  the  way  the  Invitation  of  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  to  Senators  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Hugh  Scott  Is  being  assessed 
here.  Tliat  Invitation,  made  last  Sunday  In 
Shanghai,  was  disclosed  Tuesday  after  the 
two  Senators  were  among  21  congressional 
leaders  briefed  by  President  Nixon  on  his 
historic  trip. 

Several  members  of  Congress  said  after 
the  briefing  that  they  felt  reassured  that 
Taiwan  was  not  being  forsaken  by  the 
United  States.  It  Is  a  point  Mr.  Nixon 
stressed  in  his  aiiport  speech  upon  return- 
ing to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  Monday 
nJght  from  China — no  secret  deals  were  made 
with  the  mainland  China  during  his  trip,  he 
said  then. 

Senator  Mansfield  says  the  visit  probably 
u'ill  take  place  this  spring  or  summer,  de- 
pending on  when  he  and  Senator  Scott  can 
fit  It  in,  working  aroimd  the  congressional 
schedule  and  recesses. 

It's  expected  the  visit  will  be  for  at  least 
two  weeks.  An  aide  to  Senator  Scott  says 
President  Nixon  wants  the  two  Senators  to 
spend  at  least  two  weeks  Ln  China. 

It  had  been  widely  known  for  some  while 
that  both  Senators  Mansfleld  and  Scott 
wanted  to  visit  China.  There  even  had  been 
soHi'-  talk  that  Mr.  Nixon  might  Invite  them 
to  accompany  him  on  the  Just-completed 
trip. 

Several  other  members  of  Congress  simi- 
larly have  expressed  interest  in  going  tj 
China.  But  this  Invitation  specifically  was 
limited  to  Senators  Mansfleld  and  Scott. 

Their  background  and  current  Interests 
show  why  they  were  natural  candidates  for 
a  China  visit. 

Senator  Mansfield  taught  Far  Eastern  his- 
tory and  government  while  a  professor  of 
history  and  government  at  Montana  State 
University  from  1933  to  1942;  he  still  Is  a 
professor  on  leave  from  the  university. 

His  academic  specialty  is  the  Far  East; 
and  he  is  chairman  of  the  Par  East  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  com- 
mittee. He  was  stationed  In  China  in  1921-22 
while  with  the  U.S.  Marines;  three  times 
during  the  middle  1940's  he  went  to  China. 
all  before  the  present  Communist  regime 
came  to  power. 

Senator  Scott  Is  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
authorities  on  Chinese  art,  and  has  written 
an  authoritative  book  on  the  subject.  He  has 
one  of  the  country's  best  private  collections 
of  Chinese  art.  Senator  Scott  visited  China 
In  1947. 


THE  PEDIATRIC  NURSE  PRACTI- 
TIONER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  medical  care  program, 
which  had  its  start  in  California,  has  be- 
come almost  a  synonym  for  innovation 
and  quality  in  health  care.  For  years,  it 
has  pioneered  in  developing  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  providing  health  care.  At  the 
base  of  its  philosphy  is  the  recognition 
that  effective  health  care  must  be  pre- 
ventive, should  be  rendered  to  patients 
who  are  not  hospitalized  whenever  pos- 
sible and  must  be  provided  in  a  manner 
meeting  the  patients'  emotional  as  well 
as  physical  needs. 

An  exceedingly  sensitive  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  Kaiser  Foundation  in-house 
newspaper,  de.scribes  one  of  the  latest  in- 
novations of  the  Kaiser  program.  This  is 
the  establishment  of  the  pediatric  nurse 
practitioner  as  a  basic  staff  member  of 
the  pediatric  staff. 


The  development  of  this  new  health 
professional  is  one  small  but  significant 
way  of  meeting  the  critical  shortage  of 
physicians  and  the  resultant  enormous 
demand  for  physician  time.  The  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1971  contains  amend- 
ments I  authored,  placing  special  empha- 
sis on  the  training  and  education  of  such 
nurse  practitioners  at  schools  receiving 
Federal  assistance. 

The  article  describes  the  duties  of  the 
pediatric  nurse  practitioner  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities she  undertakes  which  re- 
lieve the  pediatrician  from  many  de- 
mands freeing  him  to  devote  more  time 
to  the  serious  illnesses  of  children.  Mrs. 
Feldman,  the  pediatric  nurse  practitioner 
who  is  the  author  of  the  article,  describes 
the  program's  achievements  in  a  way  that 
clearly  expresses  her  enthusiasm  and  her 
commitment  to  provide  personalized  and 
sympathetic  quality  care  to  her  patients. 
This  afBnity  between  patient  and  nurse — 
which  she  describes  so  well — and  the  re- 
sulting trust  and  confidence  that  devel- 
ops between  them,  is  a  major  reason  for 
more  and  more  individuals  of  Mrs.  Feld- 
man's  sensitivity  being  given  added  re- 
sponsibilities in  patient  care. 

The  article  is  of  interest  also  because 
it  points  out  just  one  of  the  expanded 
roles  possible  for  the  nurse  in  which  her 
skills  can  be  much  more  effectively  uti- 
lized as  a  direct  provider  of  quality  health 
care.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Kaiser  Permanente  Reporter,  Feb.  11. 

1972] 

Pediatric    Nurse    Practitioner    in    a    Large 

Group  Practice 

(By  Marie  Feldman) 

I  am  one  of  several  Pediatric  Nurse  Prac- 
titioners (PNP's)  engaged  by  The  Perma- 
nente Medical  Group  of  Northern  California. 
The  setting  la  which  we  work,  the  socio- 
economic status  of  our  patients  and  the 
relations  between  the  providers  of  care  and 
the  members  of  this  prepaid  health  plan  are 
strikingly  different  from  other  PNP  settings. 

The  program  l:i  San  FraiiCisco  and  Oak- 
land Medical  Centers  is  both  a  practical  and 
a  research  project  to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  PNP's  In  delivering  primary  child  health 
care  and  the  effects  of  PNP  activities  upon 
patients,  pediatricians  and  PNP's  them- 
selves. 

Among  the  factors  being  evaluated  in  this 
controlled  study  are  costs,  patient  satisfac- 
tion, number  of  office  visits  with  and  with- 
out appointment;  the  chUd's  physical 
growth,  significant  emotional  disturbances. 
days  of  hospitalization,  drugs  prescribed  and 
referrals  to  pediatricians  and  other  special- 
ists. A  group  of  patients  whose  well-child 
care  is  given  primarily  by  PNP's  is  being 
compared  with  a  control  group  cared  for  by 
pediatricians  only,  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  abnormal  findings  noted  during  rou- 
tine well-child  examination.  Each  of  these 
factors  presents  an  Intense  challenge  to  the 
PNP. 

EDUCATION 

The  Permanente  Medical  Group  teaches 
and  employs  PNP's  In  several  of  its  north- 
ern California  Medical  Centers.  In  San 
Francisco,  where  I  am  employed,  the  PMG 
pediatric  staff  consists  of  20  pediatricians, 
three  PNP's,  one  of  whom  speaks  Spanish, 
another  Chinese,  a  psychiatric  social  worker, 
many  nurses  and  a  complemeiit  of  clerks 
and  receptionists. 

The   nurse   starts   her   PNP   education   bv 


many  hours  of  practicing  physical  examina- 
tions in  the  newborn  nursery  and  learning 
to  record  her  findings  proficiently.  She  fol- 
lows pediatricians  in  the  acut«-care  clinic, 
practicing  intensively  the  use  of  the  oto- 
scope and  stethoscope.  She  attends  the 
ENT.  dermatology,  eye  and  orthopedic 
clinics,  picking  up  skills  along  the  wav.  She 
attends  psychiatric  conferences,  goes  to 
Journal  club  with  physicians  and  residents 
and  .spends  many,  many  hours  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  physicians  learning 
about  common  problems  of  children— prob- 
lems related  to  speech  ^nd  hearing,  Kr..-.vtn 
and  development,  and  a  host  of  other  factors. 
During  these  fi.ur  months,  in  addition  to 
practicing  sklll.s  of  physical  examination, 
the  PNP  ttalns  insight  into  techniques  of 
Interviewing  and  counseling  mothers  as  she 
works  for  various  physicians. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  training  year, 
the  PNP  learns  and  practices  as  an  appren- 
tice, having  a  physician's  help  at  all  times  in 
any  area  of  care  about  which  she  mav  b« 
douLnfu!. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  PNP's  In  oiu-  medical  center  perform 
primary  child  heal'h  care  We  take  a  com- 
plete history  and  make  a  complete  physical 
examination  using  basic  skills  of  Inspection. 
palpation,  percussion  and  auscultation  with 
the  aid  of  thp  stethoscope  and  otoscope.  'We 
make  the  Judgment  whether  the  chUd  Is 
well  or  ill.  We  refer  the  child  to  a  pedia- 
trician or  other  specialist  ai  needed. 

We  manage  minor  Illnesses  such  as  un- 
complicated upper  respiratory  Infections, 
diaper  dermatitis,  cradle  cap,  colic,  disturb- 
ances caused  by  improper  feeding,  etc.  'We 
look  for  variations  in  growth  patterns  and 
e.ssentlals  of  child  nutrition.  We  order  Im- 
munizations as  needed,  and  we  perform  a 
developmental  screening  test  at  specific  ages 
f.vlce  during  the  first  year  and  yearly  there- 
after 

We  see  an  average  of  fourteen  or  more 
patients  dally.  We  take  telephone  calls  not 
only  from  parents  of  our  own  patients,  but 
also  from  many  parents  calling  for  a  phy- 
sician In  the  actit-e  care  clinic. 

PROVILINC  CARE 

Hie  PNP  In  our  prepaid  group  practice 
setting,  where  thousands  uf  families  are  seen 
monthh  by  highly  trained  specialists,  helps 
mothers  to  meet  their  families'  needs.  She 
knows  that  mothers  need  mothering,  and  she 
Is  willing  to  assume  this  necessary  role  of  a 
mother-nurturing  pcr.Mjn.  We  feel  that  we 
bring  to  this  situation  a  special  sensitivity 
to  problems  of  mothering  We  are  acutely 
a-.^are  of  how  a  mother  feels  about  her  first 
baby  We  understand  her  expectations.  We 
are  able  to  take  the  time  to  listen  to  her 
repeated  questions,  realizing  that  our  lis- 
tening alleviates  some  of  her  anxiety.  Many 
mothers  are  too  awed  by  a  highly  trained 
|)liysklan  to  mention  such  matters  to  him. 
We  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  mother 
can  talk  about  her  worries,  fears  and  Inade- 
quacies. 

In  dlscinsslons  on  a  woman-to-woman  basis 
and  often  on  a  mother-to-mother  basis,  we 
give  the  mothers  "sometiilr.g  extra."  In  do- 
ing this,  we  free  physicians  to  apply  their 
time  and  education  to  delicate  and  critical 
problems  of  disease.  Very  often  when  I  have 
explained  my  Job  to  women  friends  or  ac- 
qualntances,  they  have  nodded  m  immediate 
empathy  usually  with  the  comment,  "Of 
course  it  is  sensible  to  have  such  a  person 
helping  young  mothers." 

reactions 

When  I  began  my  career  as  a  PNP  three 
and  a  half  years  ago,  there  was  much  con- 
cern ab,>ut  our  acceptance  by  the  mothers 
of  our  patients.  It  was  especially  feared  that 
women  of  the  lower  snrlo-econr^mlc  stratum 
might  feel  that  they  were  t>elng  passed  on 
to  a  person  of  lower  medical  rank  than  the 
physician 

Quite  a  different  sort  of  reaction  has  been 
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<  (bserved.  We  have  been  warmly  accepted  by 
sromen  of  all  socio-economic  strata,  through- 

<  lut  the  wide  range  of  lower  and  middle  class 
ITOups  served  by  the  Health  Plan.  The  hlgh- 
1  y  educated  women — teachers,  social  workers, 
librarians  and  others — have  said  that  they 
1  eel  we  are  filling  a  very  real  need.  Many  have 
1  old  us  that  In  responding  to  them  with  sym- 
pathy and  trained  understanding,  we  fill  the 
I  lace  of  an  aunt  or  mother — someone  with 
yhom  they  can  talk  on  their  own  level. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  mother 
'♦ho  had  her  first  baby  in  our  hospital  and 
1  er  second  baby  on  the  East  Coast.  She  wrote. 
'  I  wish  Hannah  had  you.  as  Chris  did.  No 
c  ne  seems  to  understand  me  when  I  try  to 
( xplaln  the  periodic  fusslness.  I  don't  like  the 
^oTd  'colic"  because  It  doesn't  tell  me  much." 

ENCOUNTERS 

I  have  talked  to  many  pediatricians  who 
Expressed  surprise  that  we  have  feelings  In 
c  ammon  about  our  patients.  These  encount- 
crs  have  taught  me  that  we  and  the  physi- 
cians with  whom  we  work  need  a  thorough 
^change  of  thoughts  about  these  feelings. 

have  been  chagrined  to  learn  that  few 
rfhyslclans  or  nurses  recognize  the  depth  of 
cur  concern  and  that  few  give  evidence  that 
1 3ey  truly  understand  and  accept  our  role. 
To  achieve  full  acceptance,  we  must  con- 
a^ntly  Increase  our  skills  and  knowledge. 
t  nd  we  must  gain  much  experience  as  prac- 
t.tloners.  We  need  support  and  encourage- 
I  lent  along  the  way  from  our  physician  as- 
8  Delates,  our  colleagues  and  allied  health 
■vorkers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  ability  to  fill  the 
reeds  of  mothers  while  developing  our  rela- 
t  onshlps  with  our  co-workers  depends  on 
c  LIT  self-acceptance.  The  PNP  enters  a  long, 
<j  Ifficult  adjustment  In  role  change  within 
t  ie  medical  personnel  structure. 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself  though  I  sus- 
p  ect  that  others  may  feel  somewhat  the 
sime.  I  struggle  with  my  new  role.  Probably 
a  II  of  us  PNP's  are  dismayed  at  our  Inade- 
<5  uacles  and  proud  of  our  accomplishments. 
/  nurse  starting  PNP  education  exclaimed 
at  the  "awesome  responsibility  of  white  coat 
a  nd  stethoscope."  Some  have  used  the  word 
•"  shock"  to  describe  their  sensation  of  aware- 
r  ess  of  the  extent  of  skills  and  knowledge  re- 
qulred 

The  excellent  acceptance  accorded  us  by 
pitlents  tells  us  that  we  are  doing  a  fine  Job. 
The  outcome  of  day-to-day  experience,  for 
a  .1  Its  ups  and  downs,  encourages  ua  to  be- 
ll eve  that  we  are  making  a  valid  contribution 
t )  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  child  health 
cire.  Our  slow  but  definite  gains  In  skill, 
k  nowledge,  and  professional  rapport,  make 
Vi  Increasingly  certain  that  there  Is  a  spe- 

flc  place  In  the  total  health  care  complex 
fur  this  type  of  nursing  Job. 


LAW  AND  THE  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  AMERICAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
^eek.  the  Georgetown  chapter  of  La 
F  aza  National  Law  Students  Association 
sjonsored  a  national  conference  on  law 
a  nd  the  Spanish  speaking  American. 

They  asked  the  question:  "Why  are 
Spanish -speaking  people  in  the  United 
Stat.es  the  victims  of  the  same  legal  sys- 
tem that  protects  others  so  well?" 

And  in  a  revealing  and  eloquent  state- 
rient  on  this  subject,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Mon- 
T3YAI  has  documented  the  failure  of 
luw  enforcement  agencies  to  treat  the 
qhlcano  fairly  and  equitably. 

It  is  a  forceful  statement  reminding 
lis  all  that  the  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
c  f  this  Nation  are  not  willing  to  wait  any 
1  >nger  for  their  full  rights  imder  the  law. 


As  Senator  Montoya  has  said.  "Mariana 
is  here!" 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  is- 
sue and  the  interest  that  other  Senators 
have  in  this  subject,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s : 

Manana  Is  Here! 
(Addre^iS   by   Senator  Joseph  M.   Montoy.m 

We  are  here  to  serve  notice  on  America 
that  a  double  standard  of  Justice  and  law  en- 
forcement is  no  longer  acceptable  to  her 
Hispano  community. 

For  one  and  a  qviarter  centuries  our  people 
have  been  subjected  to  a  system  of  Justice 
they  have  been  a.sked  to  respect,  vet  which 
has   often   not    respected    them. 

The  second  largest  minority  group  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  often  denied  equal  protection  of 
our  laws.  This  Is  especially  true  In  five 
Southwestern  states,  with  notable  jurisdic- 
tional exceptions. 

Verbal  abuse  is  common  Beatings  are  not 
unknown.  Unwarranted  arrests  are  unearthed 
In  many  Jurisdictions.  Double  standards 
and  improper   use  of  bail   are  sad  realities. 

tTnderrepresentatlon  In  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  an  accepted  fact  of  life.  Exclusion 
from  juries  is  practically  total  In  some  areas. 

When  we  raise  objections,  Inquiries  and 
protests  are  treated  as  second  class  actions 
by  second  class  citizens.  At  many  levels  of 
government,  there  is  no  serious  inquiry  Into 
our  conceriis. 

We  'ask  that  America  make  her  system  of 
justice  meaningful  to  all  her  people.  To  deny 
the  reality  of  Justice  to  any  of  them  Is  to 
make  that  system  a  nullity  for  all  of  them. 

What  response  has  this  treatment  drawn 
from  us?  Distrust  of  the  anglo  and  his  system 
of  justice.  Fear  of  the  anglo  and  his  institu- 
tions. Hostility  towards  the  anglo  and  his 
■.vay  of  life.  "Those  feelings  are  focused  on 
America's  system  of  law  enforcement  and 
justice. 

While  many  of  our  judges  and  pc'lice  are 
fair-minded  and  apply  the  :aw  equally,  some 
do  not  and  must  be  watched  because  of  their 
proclivity  to  discriminate  against  minorities. 
This  situation  is  cumulative  and  has  pro- 
duced severe  strains  in  many  localities. 

The  situation  Is  aggravated  by  Inability  of 
many  Hispanos  to  communicate  with  law 
enforcement  representatives  who  understand 
only  English, 

Many  Hispanos  know  they  will  be  subjected 
to  unduly  harsh  police  treatment.  Some  will 
be  harassed,  receirtng  treatment  dispropor- 
tionately severe  to  that  Imposed  on  angles. 

Such  situations  are  most  severe  and  un- 
noticed In  ^niall  southwest  towns.  In  South 
Texas,  conditions  have  simply  not  changed. 
Law  enforcement  officers  remain  determined 
to  suppress  attempts  to  challenge  abuses 
of  their  authority  by  Chlcanos. 

They  believe  for  a  Chicano  to  stand  and 
speak  tor  his  rights  is  an  infringement  upon 
their  rights.  Often  it  takes  a  major  effort  to 
find  a  lawyer  willing  to  bring  a  civil  suit 
against   police    in    these   Jurisdictions. 

There  is  common  use  of  discriminatory,  ex- 
cessive police  force  against  our  people.  We 
each  know  of  cases  where  this  resulted  in 
death.  These  Involve  instances  where  re- 
sistance to  arrest  or  attempt  to  escape  police 
custody  is  made. 

In  Stanton.  California,  an  cfflcer  stopped 
a  car  with  two  youths  in  it.  He  took  them  in 
because  they  lacked  proper  ideiuiflcatlon. 
One  ran,  A  second  officer  In  another  car  shot 
an  18-year  old  dead.  The  ca.se  was  dismissed. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  in  Alpine. 
Texas.  We  could  list  dozens  more.  We  have 
come  here  to  declare  the  end  of  permanent 
open  season  on  us  by  police  who  shoot  first. 

A    generation    of    Chlcanos    has    emerged 


across  the  Southwest,  often  bitterly  hostile 
to  police.  Anglo  juvenile  offenders  are  often 
released  without  charge  and  placed  In  pa- 
rental custody.  Their  Chicano  peers,  charged 
with  the  same  offense,  are  Jailed  or  sent  to 
reformatory. 

Often  officials  do  not  bother  notifying 
Chicano  parents  when  children  are  arrested. 
An  average  Chicano  anticipates  law  trouble! 
His  pedigree  virtually  guarantees  it  in  many 
places. 

And  what  of  frequency  of  arrests  on  "sus- 
picion" and  dragnet  "stop  and  frisk"  prac- 
tices in  many  neighborhoods?  In  rural  areas, 
Hispanos.  particularly  migrants,  often  find 
police  protection  difficult  to  obtain  when 
needed.  In  cities,  they  often  feel  police  are 
in  harries  to  keep  them  in  line  rather  than  for 
protection.  Often  they  prefer  family  help 
to  seeking  out  enforcement  authorities. 

Law  enforcement  people  often  blatantly 
Interfere  with  organizational  efforts  to  Im- 
prove living  conditions.  What  about  the 
Texas  Rangers  and  the  towns  of  McAlIen 
and  Pharr?  Ask  the  farm  workers.  They 
know. 

In  the  Southwest,  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial remedies  for  Illegal  pcllce  acts  are 
often  Inadequate  for  fair,  swift  redress.  Where 
do  we  complain?  The  local  law  enforcement 
age'-.^'y  itself?  Nothing  could  be  more  hope- 
less. 

T)-,ere  Is  a  shortage  of  lawyers  to  under- 
take the  task  of  bringing  suits  again.st  offi- 
cers ccmmlttlng  such  acts.  Criminal  litiga- 
tion on  the  basis  of  police  brutalitv  is  rare. 
Police  retaliation  against  those  brave  enough 
to  act  Is  swift  and  often  brutal,  especially 
In  small  towns. 

Federal  remedies  have  not  been  utilized 
commensurate  with  existing  authority  to 
combat  discriminatory  actions  by  police  of- 
ficials. Between  January  1,  1965  and 
March  31,  1989,  the  Justice  Department  re- 
ceived 256  complaints  of  police  abuse  from 
Hispanos  In  five  Southweetern  states.  In  that 
time  Just  two  prosecutions  were  brought.  In 
only  one  Instance  was  full  Investigation 
made. 

There  is  widespread  discrimination  to- 
wards Hispanos  on  Grand  and  Petit  Juries 
In  too  many  state  courts.  Only  New  Mexico, 
among  five  Southwestern  states,  does  not  re- 
quire jurors  to  speak  or  understand  English. 
Any  anglo  stands  a  better  chance  for  Jury 
selection  than  an  educated  Hispano  speak- 
ing no  English. 

In  most  areas  there  is  a  paucity  of  Chl- 
canos on  venire  lists  of  eligible  Jurors.  The 
peremptory  challenge  is  used  as  a  ptmltlve 
force  to  keep  them  off  panels. 

It  is  Just  recently  that  Chlcanos  appeared 
on  Texas  Grand  Juries,  and  then  in  token 
numbers.  Always  the  language  barrier  Is  of- 
fered as  an  excuse. 

Most  authorities  seem  unaware  of  any 
obligation  to  select  a  cross  section  of  the 
community  for  Jury  duty.  The  Federal  Jury 
Selection  &nd  Service  Act  of  1968  eliminated 
the  "keyman"  system,  by  which  a  Federal 
Jury  Commissioner  conferred  with  commu- 
nity leaders  he  considered  knowledgeable  to 
ask  them  to  select  potential  Jurors.  Most 
state  Juries  are  still  chosen  this  way.  In  an 
average  tightly-controlled  town,  a  Chicano 
has  little  chance  of  being  picked. 

This  breeds  lack  of  confidence  In  Impar- 
tiality of  Judgments,  reinforcing  a  feeling 
of  bias.  Defendants  often  plead  guilty  be- 
cause of  a  hopeless  feeling  too  well  grounded 
in  fact.  Even  In  civil  suits,  personal  property 
of  an  Hispano  Is  often  considered  as  worth- 
less than  that  of  an  anglo. 

Ball  cries  for  reform.  Excessive  or  no  ball 
for  a  Chicano  is  common.  A  p)oor  person  re- 
mains In  Jail.  The  effect  of  bail  denial  Ls  a 
coerced  guUty  plea.  In  some  cases,  Chlcanos 
are  held  until  a  district  attorney's  office  de- 
termines if  charges  will  be  filed.  Meanwhile, 
that  person  is  questioned  and  Investigations 
are  oonducted. 
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Across  the  Southwest,  legitimate  oom- 
plalnts  are  raised  that  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple have  not  made  it  clear  to  Chicano  de- 
fendants that  their  initial  Judicial  aijpeer- 
ance  was  not  a  trial;  that  they  had  not  been 
found  guilty  of  a  crime.  Therefore,  many 
defendants  do  not  show  for  trial,  forfeit  ball, 
and  establish  a  criminal  record  besides  leav- 
ing themselves  open  to  future  arrest  for  fail- 
ure to  appear. 

Many  Hispano  families  exist  on  less  than 
$3,000  annually.  Counsel  is  usually  out  of 
reach.  In  misdemeanor  cases,  court-ap- 
pointed counsel  Is  rare.  Chlcanos  in  lower 
courts  are  often  on  the  receiving  end  of  in- 
justices because  of  poor  quality  legal  repre- 
sentation. Some  areas  do  not  maintain  legal 
aid  programs  to  assist  indigents  in  civil 
matters.  Legal  aid  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded to  handle  some  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  actions.  This  would  ensure  that  more 
Chicano  lawyers  handle  Chicano  clients. 

Public  defenders  are  overworked  and  rare- 
ly understand  Spanish.  Court-appointed 
lawyers  are  often  unconcerned  or  Inexperi- 
enced. Most  of  the  approxhnately  700  Chi- 
cano lawyers  practice  In  urban  areas,  and  are 
still  underrepresented  in  our  profession.  In 
small  towns,  try  and  find  one.  Some  lawyers 
are  loathe  to  take  Hispano  cases  because 
they  are  unrewarding  financially  or  too  con- 
troversial. A  guilty  plea  Is  too  often  almost 
automatic. 

Because  of  previous  dismal  experiences, 
Hispanos  generally  fear  courts.  They  often 
feel  our  law  and  Judicial  system  Is  used 
against  them,  to  create  and  actually  per- 
petuate Injustice. 

Vigorous  condemnation  is  due  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  minimal  efforts  to  equip 
personnel  with  a  vital  bilingual  capacity. 
English  Is  the  language  of  our  courts.  Many 
Chlcanos  know  enough  to  get  by,  but  not 
enough  to  understand  complicated  legal 
transactions. 

Similar  dlfficviltles  are  found  with  parole 
and  probation  personnel.  This  limits  a  Chl- 
caiio's  chance  of  obtaining  probation  or  pa- 
role instead  of  jail.  Often  parolees  cannot 
understand  their  rights  and  are  deprived  of 
them. 

Lack  of  Interpreters  Is  appalling  and  un- 
conscionable. How  can  a  Hispano  obtain 
equitable  courtroom  treatment  If  no  trans- 
lation is  available?  New  Mexico  Is  unique 
among  Southwestern  states  In  clearly  es- 
tablishing right  to  Interpretation.  Shame- 
fully, use  of  qualified  Interpreters  is  not 
widespread  in  Southwestern  courts.  Usually 
arrangements  are  makeshift  at  best.  More 
often  than  not.  a  Hispano  is  given  JaU  or 
pri-son  because  he  has  no  Job.  The  Judge 
feels  he  must  be  restrained. 

The  fear  many  Chlcanos  feel  towards  en- 
forcement agencies  could  be  partially  dis- 
pelled by  Increasing  our  numbers  In  these 
organizations  at  all  levels  of  authority.  Here 
is  a  common  sense  approach.  Yet  recruit- 
ment eiTorts  remain  minimal.  Artificial  re- 
quirements, such  as  those  for  height,  are 
used  as  effective  barriers.  A  man  may  be 
good  enough  to  be  a  paratrooper  or  marine 
In  Vietnam,  but  is  too  short  for  state  police 
requirements  Responsibility  for  failure 
must  be  laid  on  enforcement  agencies  who 
don't  want  to  actively  recruit  them. 

Testifying  before  the  US.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  In  1970.  the  director  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  admitted 
only  38  Chicano  patrolmen  were  employed 
In  the  department.  He  admitted  this  figure 
was  attained  by  classifying  uniformed  of- 
ficers serving  in  drivers  licenses  service  and 
motor  vehicle  Inspection  service  as  "patrol- 
men." 

In  1970,  of  58  Federal  district  Judges  In 
the  area,  two  were  Spanlsh-surnamed.  Of 
961  state  Judges  in  1970,  32,  or  Sfr,  were 
Hlspano-surnamed.  Of  590  state  district  at- 


torneys,  public   prosecutors   atid   assistants. 
20.  or  slightly  more  than  3':,  were  Chicano. 

Department  of  Justice  figures  then  showed 
of  a  total  of  6,079  employees.  448,  or  77,,, 
were  Hispanos.  Most  still  hold  lower  grade 
Jobs.  In  executive  and  higher  level  spots, 
only  9  of  1,068  were  Chicano — one  third  of 
1%.  They  constituted  3  of  the  top  772  FBI 
employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  In  Spring,  1971.  the  FBI  re- 
vealed that  of  Its  force  of  8.000  agents,  there 
were  41  Hispanos.  Of  18,592  employees,  257 
were  Spanish-speaking. 

At  Justice,  In  grades  16-18.  there  was  one. 
And  we  have  not  touched  on  the  worst  atroc- 
ities that  have  so  stunned  and  shocked  us. 
Rueben  Salazar's  death  comes  to  mind.  And 
the  Rodriguez  case  In  Dallas.  There  the  au- 
thorities broke  down  a  mans  door,  shot  him 
and  his  wife,  and  chained  him  to  a  hospital 
bed  on  what  so  far  appear  to  be  trumped-up 
charges. 

These  abuses  must  end. 

We  must  start  with  civil  actions  against 
law  enforcement  officers  and  agencies  to  en- 
Join  discriminatory  patterns  of  treatment. 
There  must  be  municipal  liability  for  law 
enforcement  misbehavior.  Perfunctory  fed- 
eral Investigations  seems  aimed  at  intimi- 
dating victims  rather  than  bringing  male- 
factors to  Justice,  An  Increase  In  Civil  Rights 
Division  manpower  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  essential.  State  and  local  Imple- 
mentation Is  necessary  If  our  rights  are  to 
be  protected. 

State  Jury  selection  systems  must  be  re- 
vised, substituting  random  selection  of 
Jurors  for  "keyman"  systems.  Undue  discre- 
tion in  hands  of  Judges,  jury  commissioners 
or  clerks  must  be  eliminated.  State  courts 
should  be  required  to  maintain  records  of 
Jury  selection  by  race  and  major  ethnic 
categories.  Including  Spanish  surnames. 

State  ball  reform  legislation  is  essential, 
particularly  to  ensure  indigent  defendants 
will  not  be  unfairly  detained.  All  persons 
should  be  brought  before  a  Judicial  officer  to 
be  charged  and  given  an  opportunity  to  seek 
release  on  ball  or  on  their  own  recognizance 
without  undue  delay.  Legal  help  should  be 
made  available  to  all  indigent  defendants 
Immediately  after  arrest  In  all  criminal  cases. 

Jurisdictions  with  large  Hispano  popula- 
tions should  establish  programs  for  recruit- 
ment, training  and  employment  of  court 
Interpreters. 

State  administrations  must  set  up  pro- 
grams to  provide  bUingual  training  for  law 
enforcement  personnel. 

Affirmative  recruitment  programs  for 
Chlcanos  In  enforcement  agencies  is  a 
"must".  Promotion  should  be  made  a  prime 
goal  for  Chlcanos  by  state  agencies. 

Our  Federal  government  should  acquire  an 
enhanced  sensitivity  to  a  need  for  more 
qualified  Hispano  attorneys  In  Federal  and 
State  coiu-ts.  The  appointment  power  should 
be  used  accordingly.  A  word  Is  In  order  here 
about  Civil  Rights  Commissions,  which  enter 
Jurisdictions  and  hold  hearings,  and  then 
go  away.  Nothing  comes  of  these  actions, 
laudable  though  they  may  be.  They  must 
have  enforcement  powers  if  they  arc  to  be 
effective. 

We  are  here  for  reform  rather  than  to  re- 
cite an  endless  litany  of  Injustice, 

We  will  no  longer  endure  the  unendurable 
in  sUence.  We  will  not  allow  further  atroci- 
ties to  be  perpetrated  upon  us  in  the  name 
of  the  law. 

You  are  the  key.  Qualified  Chicano  attor- 
neys can  defeat  such  evils  In  fair  courtroom 
combat.  It  is  to  you  our  people  look  to  for 
alleviation  of  their  situation,  and  redress  of 
grievances.  Activism  without  violence  is  the 
answer,  and  I  know  you  will  make  the  neces- 
sary commitment  In  your  own  hearts. 

Thank  you. 


EMPLOYING  SCIENTISTS  TO  ASSIST 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidsnt,  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1972,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Kleppe.  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  utilizing  our  exist- 
ing surplus  of  scientists  in  small  bus- 
iness. 

On  February  24, 1  received  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Kleppe  outlining  his  agency's  re- 
sponse to  this  critical  problem.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  work  to- 
gether with  other  Federal  agencies  to  im- 
prove the  plight  of  the  American  scien- 
tific community. 

As  we  all  know,  GoveiTiment  action 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  distressing 
economic  conditions  within  the  scientific 
and  engineering  community.  Therefore, 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to 
take  an  active  role  in  making  available 
employment  opportunities  to  thw^e  men 
and  women  who  have  seen  their  job  se- 
curity eliminated  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  by  President 
Nixon's  announcement  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  that  the  administration 
would  seek  a  variety  of  methods  to  utilize 
our  technological  capabilities  in  solving 
some  of  our  domestic  problems.  Ii  seems 
to  me  that  the  utilization  of  scientific 
talent  in  small  business  would  be  one 
method  of  achieving  two  goals  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  public  expense.  Fur- 
thermore, the  overall  spillover  into  the 
private  sector  would  be  tremendous  be- 
cause many  small  businesses  would  want 
to  permanently  retain  .scientific  talent 
once  the  initial  scientific  contribution 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.-  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Kleppe  and 
his  response  to  me  be  printed  :n  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJ5.  Senate, 
Wafki^igton.  DC  ,  January  2S,  1972. 
Mr,  Thomas  Kleppe, 
AdmintstratOT. 

Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Tom:  The  existing  surplus,  of  scien- 
tific personnel  leads  me  to  write  you  con- 
cerning a  mechanism  whereby  scientists  may 
be  utilized  in  the  small  business  area  I  un- 
derstand that  you  have  been  providing  engi- 
neering assLstance  and  NASA  technical  in- 
formation through  your  Technology  Utiliza- 
tion Division  for  some  years.  An  ex-panslon 
of  this  program  to  Include  scientific  talent 
would  seem  to  be  an  important  development. 
F^irthermore,  expansion  in  this  direction 
would  be  in  the  spirit  of  President  Nixon's 
State  of  the  Union  message  when  he  dl.-cussed 
his  new  Initiatives  to  Involve  American 
technology  in  an  effort  to  solve  many  of  our 
nation's  domestic  ills. 

Large  corporations  have  discovered  that 
creative  technological  design  must  draw  from 
both  scientific  and  engineering  sources  This 
combination  is  essential  t-o  als<:i  provide  small 
business  with  a  sound  competitive  position. 
The  continuing  success  of  the  8A  program 
could  be  dependent  on  this  tj-pe  of  assistance. 

The  Small  Business  AdmtnLstration  is  in 
a  unique  position  to  provide  creative  scien- 
tific  talent   "o   one   of    the    most    Important 
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areti^    cf    our    economy.    Your    Technology 
U:4u';at:on  Division  seems  to  provide  a  way 
ulize  scientists  rapidly  with  a  minimum 
•eorganizatlon  and  development. 
I    A  courie,  stand  ready  to  assist  you  at 
time  in  a  discussion  regarding  the  Im- 
etitentatlon  ol  the  Ideas  outlined  here. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Tower. 

Sm.mx  Business  Administiution, 
Washington.  DC,  February  8,  1972. 
John  Toweb, 
Senate, 
lington,   DC. 
E.\R  Senator  Tower:  Thank  you  for  your 
perteptlve   comments   of   January   28,    1972. 
We  agree   that  our  Agency   is   in   a  unique 
postion  to  provide  creative  scientlflc  talent 
To    r.-.e  of  the  most  Important  areas  of  our 
ec:  .omy. 

r.  Edward  David  of  the  Office  of  Science 
Technology,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
Idett,  has  told  us  that  we  are  In  line  with 
r.a:  onal  goals.  What  we  need  Is  the  thrust  to 
ma  :e  noticeable  Impact  on  the  economy. 
1  he  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  I  em- 
Epized  your  comment  that  large  corpora- 
5  muit  draw  from  both  scientlflc  and  en- 
tering sources.  The  lead  article  was  en- 
d.  "Corporate  Giants  Now  Providing 
rce  Capital  for  Risky  New  Business." 
e  believe  that  if  selected  unemployed 
irists  and  engineers  could  be  n.ade  avail- 
as  temporary  field  representatives  to 
create  new  businesses  and  provide  tech- 
;y  know-how  to  existing  businesses,  the 
cmy,  the  small  business  community,  and 
■-inem.ployed  would  benefit.  Many  of  the 
nployed  would  find  permanent  employ- 
t  as  they  work  to  solve  technical  prob- 
i  and  help  create  new  small  businesses, 
mbinlng  unemployed  engineers  with 
technology  re.search  and  traiisfer  pro- 
a  should  prove  Immediately  successful 
13  In  the  spirit  of  President  Nixon's  de- 
to  use  American  technology  to  solve  our 
on's  domestic  ills. 

lemployed  engineers,  scientists,  and  other 
ly  trained  persons  seeking  employment 
-icd    be    paid    on    a   "when    actually    em- 
ed"  basis. 

our  efforts  to  seek  the  assistance  and 

Iteration  of  other  agencies  In  this  matter. 

re  now  working  with  the  Department  of 

I  Mr.   Jim  Kelley's  office)    to  explore 

billtles   of    a   program   along   the   lines 

have    described.    Also,     the    National 

'.ce  Foundation   is  planning  a  program 

gh  which  It  can  help  us  In  this  en- 

deajor. 

We  believe  the  Small  Business  Admlnls- 
tra"  on  can  make  headway  In  the  areas  you 
sue;  est.  I  know  your  Interest  in  this  matter, 
ar.dll  am  accepting  your  offer  to  help  us. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe, 

Administrator. 


THE  ROTC  PROGRAM 

r.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  today's 
York  Times  contains  an  editorial 
is  unnecessarily  muddle  headed 
it  a  complex  issue. 

editorial  concerns  whether  col- 

and  universities  which  expel   the 

program    from    their    campuses 

shoJiJd  be  permitted  to  continue  to  ben- 

from  receiving  the  financial  support 

comes  their  way  when  military  of- 

attend  their  institutions  for  grad- 

study. 

lairman  Hebert,  of  the  House  Com- 

ee  on  Armed  Services,  believes  that 

uniterslties  which  expel  ROTC  should 

receive  the  financial  benefits  of  such 

studies.    I    believe    Chairman 

RT  is  correct. 


Thirteen  institutions  have,  in  the 
Times'  decorous  language,  "withdrawn" 
from  the  ROTC  program.  This  is  New- 
speak  for  the  action  of  expelling  ROTC 
from  campus,  often  in  violation  of  moral 
obiigacion,  and  mvanably  in  violation  of 
the  righto  of  the  sturdy  minonty  of  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fine  opportunities  available  through 
ROTC. 

The  harassment  and  expulsion  of 
ROTC  was  a  principal  pastime  of  radical 
students  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  sup- 
pression of  other  people  s  rights  was  an 
obsession  of  the  tiny  minority  of  student 
radicals.  Rarely — but  too  often— these 
radicals  managed  to  persuade  an  ap- 
peasement-minded school  administration 
to  cave  in  to  ti^eir  demands. 

The  general  argument  for  expelling 
ROTC  was  that  the  institution  m  ques- 
tion was  too  pious  to  endure  the  taint  of 
complicity  with  the  Defense  Department. 
It  is  their  right  to  feel  that  way.  And  it 
IS  the  right  of  Chairman  Hebert  to  do 
what  he  can  to  help  these  institutions 
preserve  their  piety. 

Chairman  Hebert  is  holding  the  feet 
of  these  institutions  to  the  fires  these  in- 
stitutions have  lit.  He  is  simply  saying 
that  they  should  not  .sell  their  self-isro- 
claimed  piety  so  cheaply.  If,  when  the 
radicals  are  clamoring  out.side  the  dean's 
office,  these  schools  decide  that  they  can- 
not bear  involvement  with  the  honorable 
armed  services  of  tiie  Nation,  then  they 
should  continue  to  abjure  involvement 
when  the  question  is  whether  the  institu- 
tions should  receive  the  financial  benefit 
of  receiving  fully  supported  officers  for 
graduate  study. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  veiy  clear 
about  what  I  am  arguing.  I  am  not  ad- 
dressina:  the  principle  that  the  institu- 
tion— be  it  faculty  or  administration,  or 
both  in  concert — should  not  have  the 
right  to  determine  cumculum.  accredi- 
tation, and  related  matters — although 
this  right  is  not  so  absolute  that  it 
should  be  exercised  to  override  moral  ob- 
ligations. 

Nor,  Mr.  President,  am  I  saying  that 
every  change  in  the  status  of  ROTC  on 
an  Amencan  campus  is  equivalent  to 
every  other  change. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  where  ROTC 
has  been  expelled,  and  where  moral  obli- 
gations have  been  violated,  or  minority 
rights  ignored,  then  it  is  reasonable  and 
equitable  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
avoid  granting  these  institutions  a  bene- 
fit. 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  this  would 
be  bad  because  it  would  prevent  ofQcers 
from  attending  superior  institutions,  and 
thus  would  injure  the  Armed  Forces.  Mr. 
President,  the  Times  is  oemg  disin- 
genuous. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  something 
unconvincing  about  this  sudden— and.  in 
recent  times,  unprecedented— profes- 
sion of  concern  about  the  health  of  the 
armed  sen-ices.  It  is  one  of  the  dumb 
ironies  of  recent  radicalism  that  ROTC — 
a  prime  source  of  highly  trained  and  well- 
educated  officers— should  be  a  target  of 
left-Alng  attack.  One  would  have  thought 
that  persons  critical  of  the  Armed  Forces 
v.-ould  have  welcomed  the  leavening  ele- 
ments contributed  by  ROTC.   And   the 


Times  was  not  exactly  a  bastion  of  re- 
sistance when  leftwing  radicals  were 
bullying  institutions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Times  is 
just  wrong  and  insulting  when  it  im- 
plies that  military  officers  will  suffer  cul- 
tural deprivation  if  they  do  their  grad- 
uate work  at  an  institution  other  than 
one  of  the  13  schools  that  have  expelled 
ROTC.  There  are-  many  other  fine 
schools  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
ponder  the  Times  confusion,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hebert's  Blacklist 

The  roster  of  the  13  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  have  withdrawn  from  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  program  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  distinguished  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  There  can  be 
legitimate  disagreement  over  the  place  of 
ROTC  on  a  campus  and  particularly  over  the 
niaiiner  In  which  these  programs  were  ter- 
minated under  the  duress  of  the  radical  stu- 
dent movement.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  final  decision  on  this  matter 
rests  properly  with  the  universities,  which 
must  be  free  to  define  their  own  relationship 
with  the  military. 

It  was  therefore  entirely  out  of  place  for 
Representative  F.  Edward  Hubert,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, to  bludgeon  the  Pentagon  Into  declar- 
ing the  graduate  schools  of  those  thirteen 
Institutions  off-llmlts  to  advanced  study  by 
officers.  In  blacklisting  these  schools.  "Mr. 
Hubert  has  called  It  "morally  wrong  for  the 
military  to  spend  dollars  sending  students 
to  a  particular  college  or  university  which 
has  chosen  not  to  cooperate  with  the  military 
services."  In  fact.  It  would  be  morally  WTong 
for  a  university  to  accept  a  role  as  agent  for 
the  military  In  return  for  special  financial 
ron=:lderatlons. 

Mr.  Hubert's  clumsy  pressure  tactics  can 
ultimately  hurt  only  the  armed  services  and 
the  taxpayers.  The  advanced  education  of  of- 
ficers Is  financed  by  the  Pentagon,  not  to 
support  graduate  schools  but  to  Improve  the 
leadership  quality  of  the  military.  The  Hubert 
blacklist  would  prevent  some  officers  from  at- 
tending the  campuses  most  suitable  to  their 
academic  goals.  It  thus  shortchanges  the 
armed  forces,  wastes  public  funds,  and  In- 
Jures  the  freedom  of  universities  as  well. 


PERSECUTION  IN  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  54  \ears 
ago  the  people  of  Lithuania  regained 
their  independence — an  independence 
that  they  had  not  enjoyed  for  almost  two 
centuries.  Then  in  1940  that  small  east- 
ern European  nation  was  caught  up  in 
the  pending  struggle  between  Hitler's 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1944, 
under  the  guise  of  national  defense,  the 
Soviet  Government  forcibly  annexed  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  as  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

A  continuous  debate  has  been  going  on 
in  the  halls  of  government  throughout 
the  world  for  the  last  28  years  on  whether 
or  not  the  staged  plebiscites  which  fol- 
lowed gave  the  Soviet  Union  the  legal 
right  to  incorporate  the  three  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  system.  This  de- 
bate v^-ill  continue  but  it  is  not  my  main 
purpose  today  to  discuss  this.  My  state- 
ment today  is  neither  a  condemnation  of 


the  "forced"  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  nor  a  "it's  done  and  over 
with"  attitude  concerning  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

What  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  is 
whether  the  Soviet  Government  or  any 
government  has  a  legal  or  moral  right  to 
suppress  one  people's  culture  in  exchange 
for  its  own  culture.  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  does  not.  Apart  from  actual  extermina- 
tion, the  greatest  injustice  one  people 
can  do  to  another  people  is  to  totally  an- 
nihilate their  culture — language,  custom, 
traditions,  religion,  and  political  beliefs. 

Yet  from  the  time  of  Russia's  reoccu- 
pation  of  Lithuania  in  1944,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
"colonization"  toward  the  Lithuania  Re- 
public. The  "official"  Soviet  policy  is  to 
transform  the  once  independent  entity  of 
Lithuania  into  a  Russianized  state — 
complete  with  the  forced  teaching  of  the 
Russian  language  and  culture  and  the 
.smothering  of  the  deep  religious  tradi- 
tion in  Lithuania. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  article 
of  September  27,  1971,  approximately 
2,000  Roman  Catholics  from  a  single 
parish  in  the  Lithuanian  Republic 
charged  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  that  "freedom  of  religion  is 
being  cm-bed  by  the  local  authorities," 
The  article  went  on  to  report  that: 

Lithuanian  clergymen  were  being  re- 
stricted in  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties  and  that  the  petitioner's  own  parish 
priest  had  been  arrested  for  teaching  cate- 
chism to  children. 

The  article  was  largely  ignored  in  the 
West.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  offer  sup- 
port, to  people  who  demand  only  the  basic 
human  right  to  believe  what  they  want. 

The  "freedom  to  perform  religious 
rights,"  in  fact,  is  guaranteed  in  the  So- 
viet constitution.  Yet  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  Lithuania  are  being  prosecuted 
by  the  government  for  teaching  religious 
doctrine  to  their  parishioners. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  others  will  use  every  opportu- 
nity to  make  clear  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  the  outside  world  considers 
such  religious  persecution  uncivilized 
and  reprehensible.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  a  great  country  and  has  some  of  the 
most  talented  and  creative  peoples  in  the 
world.  Their  government  should  not 
suliy  their  name  and  its  own  by  policies 
which  not  only  will  not  work  but  will 
bring  discredit  on  all  who  urge  them- 


THE    122D    ANNTTERSARY    OP    THE 
BIRTH  OF   TOMAS   MASARYK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday, 
March  7  marks  the  122d  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  a  most  remarkable  man — 
Tomas  Masaryk,  first  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  On  this  date 
in  1850,  Masaryk  was  bom  to  parents  of 
humble  station  in  a  small  town  In  Mo- 
ravia. His  parents  were  able  to  see  him 
thiough  an  excellent  education  which 
enabled  him  to  win  a  doctorate  of  phi- 
losophy in  1876. 

Upon  achieving  this  distinction, 
Masarj-k  embarked  on  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  tireless  pursuit  of 
his  many  and  varied  interests.  He  taught, 
gave  lectures,  and  published  books  on  un- 


conventional and  unpopular  subjects, 
and  produced  scholarly  w-orks  m  the 
fields  of  sociology  and  philosophy.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  such  advanced — for 
the  period — ideas  as  the  8-hour  day  and 
education  for  women.  He  became  po- 
litically active  and  participated  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament  espousing  the  cause 
of  a  realistic  Czech  nationalism. 

Although  before  1914  he  thoupiit  of 
tlie  Czechs  and  Slovaks  as  a  nation 
within  Austria-Hungary,  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  changed  this  outlook  to 
one  of  advocacy  of  Czechoslovakian  in- 
dependence, and  he  devoted  himself  to 
this  end  throughout  the  war.  In  May 
1918,  he  went  to  the  United  States  where 
he  secured  official  support  for  his  cause, 
which  result.ed  in  its  later  adoption  by 
the  Allied  Powers.  Finally,  his  work 
found  its  culmination  in  November  1918. 
when  he  v.-as  elected  first  President  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  Republic.  He  served 
in  this  post  for  17  fruitful  years  until  ill 
health  forced  his  resignation  in  Decem- 
ber 1935.  He  died  on  September  14.  1937, 
with  his  beloved  country  in  the  hands  of 
his  friend  and  pupil  Edward  Benes.  He 
was  thus  spared  the  agony  of  seeing  h's 
homeland  under  the  heel  of  it-s  Nazi  and 
Communist  oppressors. 

Tomas  Masaryk  is  dead,  but  his 
memoi-y  lives  on  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  life. 

As  one  who  sened  in  Czechoslovakia 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  and  as  one 
who  has  immense  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  Czechoslovakian  people  and 
their  country,  I  am  delighted  today  to 
join  with  the  many  Americans  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  origin  in  paying  tribute  to 
their  great  national  patriot. 


"\rETERANS  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin^  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2063.  The  bill  will  dra- 
matically improve  the  administration  of 
the  veterans  educational  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  program  of  educational  bene- 
fits— the  GI  bill — was  enacted  in  1944. 
The  hostilities  of  World  War  II  were 
drawing  to  a  close.  Our  servicemen  were 
returning  from  the  European  and  Pacific 
campaigns.  Many  of  these  men  and 
women  had  forsaken  their  educations 
and  careers  to  defend  our  Nation.  In  ap- 
preciation for  their  courageous  service 
and  in  gratitude  for  their  great  sacrifices. 
Congress  enacted  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944.  The  purpose  of 
the  legislation  was  to  a.ssist  the  veteran 
in  making  a  successful  transition  to 
civilian  life.  It  provided  him  with  finan- 
cial assistance  enabling  him  to  obtain  a 
formal  education  or  vocational  training. 
It  represented  our  Nation's  conmiitnient 
to  restore  lost  educational  opportunities 
and  to  replace  necessary  employment 
skills.  The  success  of  the  GI  bill  was 
phenomenal.  Over  7,800,000  veterans 
participated.  They  had  the  opportunity 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  acquire 
new  skills — and  with  the  personal  growth 


of   each   veteran,   the   potential   of   our 
Nation  grew. 

Since  World  War  H.  the  GI  bill  has 
been  extended  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war  and  tlit-  Vietnam  conflict. 
Over  13.870,000  veterans  have  partici- 
i:atcd  in  the  program  since  it  was 
initiated. 

Tlie  Vietaam  war  is  not  a  popular  war. 
However,  this  factor  should  not  indeed— 
cannot — be  permitted  to  affect  our  duty 
to  as.sist  the  Vietnam  Era  veteran.  He 
has  served  his  countiy  well.  He  has  ful- 
filled his  military  obligation.  Now,  we 
must  strive  to  assist  him  in  his  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life.  Our  most  significant 
contribution  in  this  regard  is  the  veteran 
odurational  benefit  program. 

The  GI  bill  needs  to  be  improved  and 
updated.  The  f.vo  basic  changes  which 
pre  required  are:  first,  an  advanced  pay- 
ment plan  and  second,  an  incre-ase  in 
benefits  proportionately  with  increased 
co.sts  of  education.  These  modifications 
will  permit  more  veterans  to  pursue  their 
educational  and  vocational  training. 

S.  2063,  which  L-;  the  legi^hii.on  that  I 
am  cosixinsoring  with  Senator  Griffin. 
provides  an  advanced  payment  plan.  At 
the  present  time,  a  veteran  does  not  com- 
plete h;s  application  for  asastance  und-r 
the  GI  bill  until  he  has  actually  enrolled 
and  beg-un  class.  At  tliat  time  tlie  Veter- 
an^'  Administration  -A-ill  begin  to  process 
lus  application.  The  paperwork  involved 
oft^n  delays  the  veterans  first  payment 
for  2  or  3  months.  Tins  di.cour- 
ages  a  veteran  from  taking  advantage  of 
his  GI  education  benefit  if  he  does  not 
have  the  personal  cash  resourcos  to  pay 
for  his  tuition,  books,  or  dormitory  fees 
at  regLstration  time.  If  he  is  able  to  pay 
for  these  items  on  an  installment  basis, 
he  often  does  not  reteive  his  checlc  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  time  to 
make  the  payment.^.  S.  2063  simply  per- 
mit,? the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
process  an  application  for  educational 
benefits  when  the  veteran  is  accepted  by 
a  college  for  enrollment.  He  will  receive 
his  first  payment  when  he  actually  en- 
rolls. The  2-  to  3-month  delay,  which 
discourages  many  veterans,  would  thus 
be  eliminated  and  the  acceleration  of 
payments  would  involve  no  additional  ex- 
penditures of  GnveiTimcnt  fund-. 

S.  21G1.  which  is  legislation  that  I  co- 
sponsored  last  July,  would  provide  the 
.second  necessary  modification  of  the  GI 
bDl.  The  level  of  benefits  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  costs  of  higher 
education  and  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  GI  bill  ls  not  designed  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  a  veteran  s  educa- 
tion. It  is  desipned  to  encourage  the  vet- 
eran to  seek  further  education  and  vo- 
cational training  by  supplementing  lus 
efforts  to  meet  the  cost.  But  the  assist- 
ance levels  for  the  Vietnam  era  veteran 
are  far  below  those  provided  for  Korean 
veterans  due  to  increases  in  living  and 
educational  costs  in  the  years  since  that 
time, 

S.  2161  would  raise  the  benefits  to  lev- 
els consistent  with  the  .support  we  of- 
fered the  Korean  veteran.  'We  cannot 
do  less  for  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

These  two  measures  would  preatly  in- 
crease the  nmnber  of  Vietnam  veterans 
who  would  participate  in  the  veterans' 
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educational  program.  In  a  recent  study 
Df  the  problems  facing  the  Vietnam  era 
•eteran  in  his  readjustment  to  civilian 
ife,  which  was  conducted  for  the  Veter- 
ins'  Administration  by  Loiiis  Harris  & 
Associates,  Inc..  it  was  indicated  that  if 
:he  level  of  assistance  wa^  raised,  52  per- 
;ent  of  those  veterans,  who  were  eligible 
3Ut  who  had  not  applied,  would  apply  for 
he  GI  bill  and  an  additional  30  percent 
sroiild  consider  making  application.  The 
.;tudy  also  found  that  Vietnam  veterans 
considered  the  educational  assistance  of 
he  GI  bill  to  be  the  most  positive  and 
)enef!cial  of  all  veterans'  benefits. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  veterans  in 
'  Texas  have  participated  in  this  program. 
i>ince  June  1966,  over  167,000  have  re- 
leived  training  under  the  GI  bill.  Cur- 
:  ently  there  are  64,800  receiving  benefits. 
:jy  June  1973,  over  217.000  veterans  will 
liave  participated  in  the  program  since 
.  une  1966.  I  am  disappointed,  however, 
that  more  veterans  have  not  continued 
their  educations.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned because  the  current  unemploy- 
laent  rate  of  Vietnam  veterans  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  29  is  10.1  percent.  This 
\  nemployment  level  is  well  above  that  for 
t  le  comparable  age  group  of  nonveterans. 
In  our  increasingly  complex  and  tech- 
ical  society,  education  has  become  an 
essential  component  of  successful  job 
I  lacement  and  career  mobility.  With  an 
advance  payment  plan  and  increased 
tenefits  such  as  I  am  proposing,  more 
veterans  will  be  able  to  pursue  a  higher 
eiucation  or  avail  themselves  of  voca- 
onal  training.  This  education  is  the 
veteran's  key  to  Improved  employment 
0  pportunities  and  a  more  successful  read- 
j  istment  to  the  civilian  labor  market. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  develop 
filly  the  capabilities  and  talents  of  the 
V  ietnam  veterans  so  that  they  may  fully 
c  )ntribute  to  the  welfare  of  oiu-  Natiori. 


GEOTHERMAL  POWER 

J  Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  AUanta 
Economic  Review  of  December  1971  con- 
t)  itns  an  excellent  article  entitled  "Geo- 
t  lermal  Energy,  Its  Future  and  Eco- 
n  amies."  The  article  was  prepared  by 
J  jseph  C.  Horvath  and  Robert  L.  Chaffln 

0  the  environmental  research  group  of 
t;  le  School  of  Business  of  Georgia  State 

1  niversity.  It  is  a  comprehensive  exposi- 
tisn  of  the  status  of  geothermal  power 
d  jvelopment  today  and  of  the  growing 
w  Drldwide  interest  in  geothermal  energy. 

My  work  in  the  Senate  on  the  Geo- 
tl.ermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  and  on  the 
D  owshare  geothermal  project  contained 
ir  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
tlorization  and  appropriation  for  fiscal 
y(ar  1972  demonstrates  my  ovm  convic- 
tl)n  that  our  Nation's  geothermal  re- 
sources are  a  potentially  vast  reservoir 
ol  energy  waiting  to  be  tapped  for  the 
al  Host  pollution-free  generation  of  elec- 
tr  c  power. 

I  think  the  article  Is  must  reading 
for  everyone  interested  in  the  energy 
cr  sis  confronting  us  today.  It  is  an  ably 
dc  ne  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
su  bject. 

[  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Geother.mal  Energy.  Its  FVTraE  .^nd 

Economics 
\  By  Joseph  C  Horvath  and  Robert  L.  Chaffin) 
(  Note. — Exhibits     referred     to     are     not 
printed  In  the  Recxird.i 

Although  the  United  States  contains  only 
6'c  of  the  world'3  population.  It  consumes 
32'  of  the  worlds  energy  production.  Over 
the  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  consumption  of 
energy  rose  more  than  60';  In  this  country. 
During  each  24-hour  period  Americans  use 
15  million  barrels  of  cU.  Over  the  course  of 
a  year  the  United  States  burns  more  than 
20  trtllion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and  580 
million  tons  of  coal.  The  Humble  Oil  and 
Refining  Company  concluded: 

"The  Increase  In  consumption  of  energy  is 
beginning  to  outstrip  the  development  of 
both  new  and  established  domestic  energy 
resources.  Future  energy  demand  growth  can 
be  described  in  a  smgle  sentence:  require- 
ments will  nearly  double  between  1971  and 
1985. ■•  ■ 

I.    THE    ENESGY    CRISIS 

The  energy  crisis  In  the  United  States  is 
real:  it  can  become  .severe  during  the  1370's. 
The  United  States  Is  no  longer  self- 
sufficient  m  supplying  Its  energy  resources. 
Tlie  National  Petroleum  Council  projects  the 
energy  deficit  to  fall  from  an  87. 6';  self- 
sufficiency  ratio  in  1970  to  73.8'~  in  1980 
and  70:3';  In  1985.  It  will  probably  be  a 
decade  or  more  before  synthetic  fuels,  or 
manufactured  gas  from  coal  and  oil  from 
tar  sands,  will  significantly  supplement  the 
energy   production  of  the   United   States. 

Since  the  brownout  power  failures  In  the 
Northeast  four  years  ago,  the  United  States 
has  become  concerned  in  a  major  way  with 
the  Insufficient  electrical  energy  resources  of 
the  country.  The  mandate  to  generate  addi- 
tional electricity  Is  clear,  despite  the  ambiti- 
ous expansion  programs  undertaken  by  the 
electric  power  industry,  Dtiring  1970,  "more 
than  200  new  eeneratliig  units  were  placed 
In  operation,  representing  a  capacity  of  26 
mUllon  kilowatts.  At  the  beginning  of  1971. 
the  electrical  energy  production  capacity  of 
the  United  States  totaled  339.050  megawatts. 
To  satisfy  projected  demand  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  construct  the  equivtilent  of  250  large 
power  plants  between  1969  and  1979.-  "The 
per  capita  consumption  of  electric  power  has 
been  inceraslng  roughly  five  times  as  fast  as 
population  growth."  •'  AH  proven  techniques 
to  generate  electric  power.  Including  geo- 
thermal steam  processes,  must  be  fully  ex- 
ploited if  .America  is  going  to  maintain  the 
energy  base  of  Its  standard  of  living  and 
quality  of  life. 

Power  companies  in  the  Southeast  have  ex- 
perienced a  far  more  dramatic  pace  of  growth 
in  generating  capacity  than  has  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  This  is  attributable  to  larger 
unit  uses  of  electricity  for  air  conditioning 
and  the  relatively  recent  industrialization  of 
the  region.  In  response  to  increased  house- 
hold Industrial  demands,  the  Georgia  Power 
Company  has  Increased  capacity  from  2,450 
megawatts  In  1961  to  7.100  megawatts  In 
1971,  This  generating  capacity  must  be  In- 
creased to  18.400  megawatts  by  1980  if  power 
resources  are  to  be  adequate  to  nurture 
Georgia's  population  and  industrial  growth. 
To  accommodate  projected  demands  for  elec- 
trical energy,  over  the  next  10  years  the  op- 
erating utilities  anticipate  spending  $1,5  bil- 
lion on  new  facilities  in  Georgia,  $1,5  bil- 
lion In  South  Carolina,  and  $1.7  billion  In 
Alabama.*  The  energy  crunch  in  the  south- 
eastern states  is  acute  and  immediate. 

At  a  time  when  generating  capacities  must 
be  dramatically  increased,  the  electrical  utU- 
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Itles  In  all  regions  of  the  United  States  are 
confronted  with  rising  prices  for  fuel  oil, 
coal,  and  natural  gas.  Rising  variable  costs' 
In  turn,  raise  the  price  of  electricity  to  th« 
consumer.  Fixed  costs,  including  Interest, 
insurance,  depreciation,  and  many  types  of 
taxes,  have  experienced  a  continuing  up- 
ward trend.  Construction  costs  have  risen 
disproportionately  to  other  cost  components 
Delays  In  bringing  new  facilities  Into  opera-" 
tlon  have  slowed  the  ability  of  utilities  to 
meet  public  demands.  Indeed,  Inflation  has 
had  a  serious  Impact  on  the  cost  structure  of 
producing  electricity  by  conventional  proc- 
esses. 

An  estimated  85%  of  the  electricity  pro- 
duced  in  the  UiUted  States  today  is  linked 
to  fossil  fuels.  The  use  of  fossil  fuels  in  gen- 
erating electricity  accounts  for  SO'^n  of  the 
sulfur-dloxlde,  25%  of  the  particulates,  and 
25%  of  the  nltrogen-oxlde  emissions  pollut- 
ing the  atmosphere.  Nuclear  power  plants 
create  radioactive  wastes  and  contaminate 
the  environment  with  thermal  pollution. 
The  most  Immediately  feasible  energy  source 
to  supplement  the  nation's  burgeorilng  re- 
quirements for  electric  power  Is  geothermal 
energy,  a  source  that  can  supply  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  electrical  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  in  future 
years.  There  are  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
locations  where  the  Plowshare  Geothermal 
Program  can  be  utilized.  In  fact,  50  Plow- 
share geothermal  projects  alone  could  pro- 
vide one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  total 
electric  generating  capacity  of  the  United 
States. 

ri,      PRINCIPLES      OF      GEOTHERMAL      ENERCT 

Geothermal  energy  Is  natural  heat  derived 
from  the  earth's  magnetic  heat;  In  other 
words,  It  is  earth-heat.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  earth's  nearly  8,000  miles  in 
diameter  Is  an  outer  crust,  cold-shielding 
and  Insulating  the  biosphere  from  the  tre- 
mendous magmatlc  heat  storage  Inside.  We 
can  hardly  comprehend  the  vastness  of  this 
energy  within  our  celestial  planet.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  calcu- 
lated that  the  heat  energy  contained  within 
one  cubic  mile  of  near-surface  rock  with  a 
temperature  of  350»  C  (652'  F)  cooled  down 
to  177°  C  (350=  F)  Is  equivalent  to  300,000,000 
(yes,  three  hundred  million)  btirrels  of  oll.« 
The  question  Is  how  to  utilize  geothermal 
energy  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  simplest  form  of  geothermal  energy 
is  manifested  In  natural  hot  springs  whose 
utilization  all  over  the  world  dates  back  to 
early  man.  These  springs  have  been  employed 
as  healing  waters,  heating  waters.  In  Irriga- 
tion and  In  cooking,  and  as  objects  of  specta- 
tor-recreation (Old  Faithful,  Yellowstone 
National  Park).  Now,  however,  the  concen- 
trated effort  of  private  Industry,  government, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  all  those 
connected  with  the  Idea  Itself  Is  on  the 
utilization  of  thU  earth-heat  for  cheap 
electric  power  generation.  (See  exhibit  1.) 

The  principle  Involves  tapping  this  vast 
underground  reservoir  and  turning  the  heat 
into  steam,  which  in  turn  can  generate  elec- 
tric power  by  turbines.  Up  to  the  late  1960's, 
only  dry  steam  was  acceptable.  But,  with  the 
new  Maginamax  process,"  the  freon  gas  ex- 
changer process,'  and  the  Lysholm  Rotary 
Expander.^  any  wet  steam  In  large  quantities 
will  do.  The  latest  and  most  promising  geo- 
thermal process  Is  the  Plowshare,  advanced 
by  the  US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
affiliated  companies.  The  essence  of  this  sys- 
tem Is  Illustrated  in  Exhibit  2.  The  concept, 
basically.  Is  access  to  the  large  quantities  of 
heat  stored  up  In  hot  rock  by  the  use  of 
nuclear  explosives.  The  explosion  creates 
fractured  rocks;  when  water  Is  piped  into  the 
cavities  created,  the  heat  turns  the  water  into 
steam,  which  is  piped  into  the  turbine-gen- 
erator and  produces  electricity.  This  la  s 
closed  system,  as  recycled  condensed  steam 


Is  piped  back  Into  the  fractured  hot  rock 
cavity.  This  step  In  the  progress  of  geo- 
thermal energy  utilization  can  and  will  rev- 
olutionize the  whole  Industry. 

At  this  time,  there  are  only  a  few  known 
original  dry  steam  geothermal  areas  In  the 
world:  Lardello,  Italy;  Big  Geysers,  Cali- 
fornia; and  Algeria.  The  process  for  opening 
up  wet  steam  areas  brings  Into  use  several 
thousand  thermal  springs  areas  In  the  world 
and  vast  underground  regions  of  hot  water 
not  manifested  on  the  surface,  but  Iden- 
tified and  tapped  by  drilling.  With  nu- 
clear explosives,  geothermal  energy  produc- 
tion will  be  a  reality  In  most  areas  of  the 
world  that  presently  lack  vast  fuel  reserves. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Ozarks  and  the  Ap- 
palachian regions  of  the  United  States  have 
the  wet-steam  goothermal  resource;  and, 
with  the  Plowshare  process,  the  reality  of  us- 
ing geothermal  electric  energy  In  the  eastern 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  present  (1971) 
production  Is  right  at  our  doorstep.  However, 
a  rearrangement  of  our  thinking,  traditions, 
methods  of  financing,  building,  and  main- 
taining energy  production  must  be  made. 
Elsewhere  In  this  article  the  question  Is 
asked:  Can  the  utilities  meet  the  demand? 
We  are  doubling  our  electric  demand  every 
decade.  But  the  real  question  Is:  At  what 
price?  If  geothermal-produced  electric  en- 
ergy costs  half  or  less  per  unit  of  kilowatt 
hour  than  energy  from  other  fuel.  If  the 
capital  cost  is  much  less  than  the  apltal  cost 
of  a  nuclear  or  conventional  thermal  power 
station,  or  hydroelectric  dam,  then  why 
should  the  utilities  or  the  general  public  pay 
for  more  costly  power?  This  is  the  crucible, 
this  Is  -v-here  'he  future  will  be  made. 

The  transition  from  present  methods  of 
production  will  require  a  decade.  This  is  not 
too  long  when  we  consider  the  Issues  In- 
volved. A  new  power  generation  for  indus- 
try appeared  In  the  1960's  with  an  array  of 
countries  Involved.  The  doubling  of  our 
scientific  knowledge  every  five  to  seven  years 
will  further  enhance  this  new  field  of  power 
generation.  The  environmentalists  are  block- 
ing nuclear  and  thermal  power  stations,  In- 
ducing utilities  to  spend  billions  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  equipment,  stopping  the 
erection  cf  hydroelectric  dams,  and  so  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  geothermal  power  Is 
nearly  nonpollutlng,  Is  nondestructive  to 
free-flowing  streams,  and  can  be  feasibly 
produced  In  remote  areas  because  of  Its 
fairly  low  transportation  cost. 

The  transition  first  will  be  social — ideas 
wlU  be  born  and  tested,  transforming  the 
thinking  of  nations  far  faster  than  do  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Windfall  losses  and 
gains  traditionally  have  not  been  a  part  of 
the  experience  of  most  utilities.  But  a  slow, 
moderate-to-fast  growth  of  the  geothermal 
power  Industry  with  less-cost  electric  energy 
will  change  viewpoints,  and  the  marketplace 
will  alter  the  long  history  of  no  risk  taking. 
the  regulated  and  shielded  statixs.  Within 
this  decade,  the  generation  of  nuclear-frac- 
tured hot-rcck  geothermal  steam  power  will 
be  established. 

The  Initiators  will  be  the  oU  and  gas  com- 
panies, risk-takers,  with  long  experience  In 
drilling  wells  Into  the  earth's  crust.  They 
are  accustomed  to  exploring  anything  prom- 
ising— such  as  the  Gasbuggy '  method  of  get- 
ting natural  gas  Into  a  fractured  under- 
ground cavity  by  using  nuclear  devices.  How- 
ever, credit  Is  due  first  to  the  few  early  ex- 
plorers, entrepreneurs,  who  against  all  odds 
drilled  for  natural  steam  at  Lardello,  Big 
Geysers,  Salton  Sea,  and  In  New  Zealand.  The 
first  privately  financed  geothermal  power 
plant  Is  the  result  of  the  Initiative  of  the 
Magma  Power  Company.  1^  by  B.  C.  Mc- 
Cabe,  In  Big  Geysers,  northern  California. 
Jackson  'f  drUled  in  Imperial  Valley,  south- 
ern California,  and  Burbank  "  was  an  even 
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earlier  pioneer,  In  the  lOSO's.  All  these  new 
Industrial  companies  have  plans  for  enlarg- 
ing their  productive  capacities,  and  others 
are  currently  coming  Into  the  field. 

Geothermal  energy  Is  a  new  concept,  an 
unconventional  but  low-cost  energy  in  b<ith 
capital  cost  and  fuel  cost  compared  to  other 
methods  of  producing  electric  po-A-er, 

in.  HISTORY  OF  GEOTHERMAL  UTILIZATION 

The  utllteatlon  of  mineral  hot  springs  and 
hot  caves  Is  as  old  as  man.  The  culture 
embracing  the  use  of  mineral  spring  areas 
spread  all  over  those  areas  which  were 
conquered  by  Rome,  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
other  nations.  The  use  of  mineral  springs  in 
the  Christian  era  was  also  widespread.  In 
modern  times,  however,  the  large-scale  ap- 
plication of  geothermal  energy  for  space 
heating  and  greenhouses  materialized  In  the 
northern  countries,  especially  in  Iceland, 
These  countries  have  not  received  sufficient 
credit  and  publicity  for  their  successes  in 
these  energy  utilizations.  Iceland.  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  other  countries  demon- 
strated even  In  the  early  twentieth  century 
that  natural  hot  spring  areas  can  be  aug- 
mented by  drilling  for  hot  water.  In  Hun- 
gary, the  first  drill  for  natural  mineral  water 
was  reportedly  made  In  18&1.^  Other  coun- 
tries followed  suit,  and  the  utUl2iatlon  of  this 
natural  heat  for  space  heating  became  wide- 
spread and  an  accepted  fact  In  certain  areas, 
In  the  Nordic  countries  especially,  but  also 
In  middle  Europe. 

Hungary 

Hungary,  In  the  1930's  built  a  new  district 
of  Budapest  (called  Uj-Llpotvaros)  heated  by 
the  natural  hot  water.  The  source  of  thLs 
abundant  supply  was  made  available  by  drill- 
ing In  the  Danublan  Island  (Marglt  Sziget) 
In  Budapest.  Uj-Llpotvaros,  with  a  popula- 
tion about  20,000.  has  been  heated  with  nat- 
ural hot  water  since  the  1930's,'  In  Buda- 
pest alone,  nineteen  locations  have  been 
drilled  for  hot  water,  Including  widespread 
drillings  on  the  flat  Danublan  B.^sin.  where 
no  hot  springs  or  volcanic  geological  activity 
exists.  It  Is  especially  startling  that  a  large 
volume  of  geothermal  hot  water  h.is  been 
found  In  the  Great  Plains  of  Hung.'iry  (re- 
ported by  Boldlzsar  at  the  U.N.  conference)  .'• 
Western  Siberia  Is  virtually  underlaid  with 
hot  water,  and  this  geothermal  resource  uti- 
lization Is  of  major  Importance  in  that  cold 
climate. 

Geothermal  power  generation  Is  also  con- 
sidered at  the  present  time,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  this  natural  heat  Is  not  limited  to  a 
single  use.  The  heat  available  from  these 
sources  of  hot  steam  or  water  should  be 
utilized  for  space  heating,  space  cooling, 
swimming  pools,  greenhouses,  and  any  other 
operation  which  requires  hot  water  and/ or 
heat. 

Italy 

Geothermal  utilization  for  power  genera- 
tion began  only  in  this  century,  with  the 
earliest  electric  generation  In  Lardello,  Italy, 
In  1904.  Recently,  increasing  power  produc- 
tion has  been  noted  In  other  areas  In  Italy, 
especially  in  Viterbo-Monte  Slmlno.  The  Na- 
tional Research  Council  provides  substantial 
financial  supp>ort  for  a  geothermal  center  in 
Italy  for  advancement  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological re.search  on  geothermlcs.  The  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Geothermal  Research 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
In  Italy,  and  It  offers  the  first  interna- 
tional postgraduate  course  In  geothermlcs''- 

New  Zealand 
New  Zealand  geothermal  utilization  also 
dates  back  to  the  1950's,  and  the  1960's  saw 
substantial  progress,  as  reported  In  the  U.N. 
paper  by  Dr.  Pacca.  New  Zealand  was  the  first 
British  Commonwealth  nation  In  which  any 
geothermal  power  was  Installed  and  produced 
electricity."  The  New  Zealand  fields  are  actu- 
ally wet  steam  fields  and  superheated  water 
and  they  produce  enough  electricity  for  their 


respective  regions.  A  new  important  geother- 
mal field  wa^  recently  discovered  at  Broad- 
lands.  In  the  last  decade  New  Zealand  scien- 
tists have  contributed  many  studies  on  this 
new  field  of  science." 

Tniuan 

The  Free  Republic  of  China  has  been 
carrying  out  an  intensive  geothermal  ex- 
ploration program  since  the  early  l&60's.  The 
Tatuu  volcanic  region  was  the  first  choice 
of  the  geological  exploration,  which  was 
completed  in  1967.  Many  wells  were  drilled 
and  steam  and  hot  water  tapped  both  In 
shallow  wells  and  in  deep  wells  up  to  1.000 
meters.  Another  area  is  Matsao,  which  repre- 
sents a  large  field  of  geothermal  capacity 
currently  imder  exploration.  Two  additional 
areas  have  been  found  and  exploratory  wells 
are  presently  being  drilled.  Taiwan  has  been 
very  active  in  geothermal  exploration,  and  It 
appears  to  be  very  promising,  according  to 
the  U.N.  report.'" 

Algeria 

Algeria,  in  northern  Africa,  has  been  un- 
dergoing preliminary  geothermal  exploration 
by  French  oil  companies.  One  of  these  areas 
Is  an  old  Roman  .spa,  known  as  the  Hamman 
Mescoutine  hot  s!)ring  area.'"  The  U  N  re- 
pyort  by  Dr.  Facca  points  out  the  geological 
similarity  between  this  region  and  the  Lar- 
dello, Italy,  region  producing  dry  steam. 

Chile 

A  geothermal  project  in  Chile.  South 
America,  has  been  sponsored  by  the  United 
NatloiiS  and  is  presently  under  way.--'  This 
is  In  the  El  Tatio  area.  A  slim  bole  drilling 
technique  has  been  adopted,  with  a  reported 
resulting  heat  of  200  degrees.  Chile,  a  vol- 
canic area,  has  a  great  potential  of  geo- 
thermal energy. 

Colombia 

The  Cordillera  sections  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  have  also  been  active  In  geothermal 
exploration. 

Yugoslavia 

Exploratory  work  by  the  Institute  of  OU 
in  Zagreb  has  been  going  on  in  Yugoslavia 
since  1965.  Cataloging  and  mapping  of  hot 
springs  have  been  done,  and  additional  field- 
work  ha-s  been  going  on,  especially  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian areas  of  Yugoslavia,  These  activi- 
ties were  reported  at  the  1970  Pisa.  Italy. 
geothermal  conference, 

Czcchosloi'akia 

Czechoslovakia  ha-s  always  been  well  blessed 
with  hot  spring  areas.  Tiie  Hapsburg  Dynasty 
built  the  Karlsbad  and  Marlenbad  areas  In 
northwestern  Czechoslovakia  for  health  re- 
sorts. In  the  former  Hungarian  areas  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  Postyn  and  others 
represent  surface  manifestations.  The  pre- 
sent-day Slovakia  has  many  natural  hot 
springs  areas.-' 

El  Salvador 

El  Salvador  Is  historically  noted  for  Its 
volcanic  areas  and  earthquake-prone  land. 
This  small  country  has  a  long  history  of 
geothermal  exploration.  The  United  Nations 
has  been  of  assistance,  especially  !n  the  Ahu- 
achapan  area.  According  to  the  U  N  report,  a 
major  commercial  field  has  been  discovered." 

France 

France  is  not  a  newcomer  to  geothermal 
sciences,  Goguel,  in  the  early  l950's,  reported 
a  geothermal  action,  and  lie  made  the  first 
model  of  the  utllizatioii  of  the  geothermal 
field  using  a  convection  systems'  A  paper 
by  P.  M.  Maugis  informs  us  that  there  Is  a 
very  large  hot  water  resource  available  in 
the  Paris  Basin.  France  The  space  heating 
project  of  the  city  of  Meluii  is  presently 
under  study.  However.  French  geothermal 
steam  exploration  is  currently  more  active  In 
the  so-called  overseas  departments  of  France, 
especially  In  West  India.  SomalUand.  and  in 
her  former  colony  of  Algiers.  Prance  has 
over  1.200  hot  and  warm  mineral  spring 
areas.  Her  potential,  therefore,  Is  almost  un- 
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lim.ted.-'  Ccrslcierlng  France's  lack  of  coal 
anc  oil  resources,  geothermal  e.iergy  oSers 
a;.   ?ncouraging  alternative. 

United   States 

•.Jiierica  has  been  well  endowed  with  e:;- 
■    resources,    coal,   oil,    and    natural    gas 
ueh  stUl  limited,  the  hydrcelectric  pc  ten- 
is  great.  But  none  of  these  energy  re- 
•ces  compares  with  the  energy  stored  In 
rock,  close  to  the  surface.  The  l;\ltlatlve 
new  field  has  been  taken  In  searching 
geothermal    er.ergy,    using    areas    with 
lace     manifestations,    like    hot    springs, 
re  are  a  few  thousand  hot  sprtr.gs  areas 
he    United   States.-    Geothermal    energy 
be    found    near    geologlcr.l    fault    lliies 
•mal  locations  of  hot  springs  i  .  as  well  as 
lot    rocks    fractured    by    small    nuclear 
csives.  This  latest  :echnlque  Is  the  most 
nl.-:r.g,  and  It  has  been  described  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
i:h   a   slow   and   late   start,   the   United 
cs  will  captr.re  the  title  of  the  leading 
ermal  er.ergy  prodvicli.g  nation  In  tiie 
within  the  ncct   few  years.   An  early 
jratlon   of   the   Big   Geysers,   California. 
he    1920'5,    theii   a   reaw.ikenlng   of   the 
?    in    the    mld-1950's,    led    to    the    first 
;r  p'.2.:n   operated   by   natural  steam  In 
1960.  Since  then,  geothermal  energy  has 
wide    acceptance   by   both    investors 
the  general  p-.;bl;c    Within  the  las:  few 
.  Fijrmnr,'  Sa'urda;  Rern'ii-,-'  The  Wail 
'.t  Journa!.-^  and  other  leadhig  publlca- 
i  hav°  discrlbed  its  principles.  Presently, 
I  oU  ccmpames  and  several  public  utlli- 
are  expressing   their  willingness  to  use 
lermal  power.-   This  breakthrough  came 
te  iir.^t  part  cf  the  19f;0=  when  the  low 
was  demonstrated. 

.  Facca  and  Dr.  Dam  published  the  com- 
:ive  figures  of  power  generation  In  1964, 
.ling  that  the  average  cost  of  producing 
kilowatt  hour  was  at  least  half  as  low 
ventlonal    thermo.'lectric    generation, 
even  as  low  as  1  6  that  of  nuclear  and 
power.*  (See  Section  X,  "Eco- 
nomics of  Geothermal  Energy."  in  this  arti- 
cle.) The  Implications  of  this  least  cost  power 
generation  are  almost  unlimited. 

turning  point  also  hinged  on  discov- 
>f  a  large  area  of  geothermal  potential 
shattered  the  early  traditional  idea  of 
inal  quantity  of  power, 
the  United  States,  the  first  geothermal 
;y  was  utilized  for  health  resorts,  space 
ng,  and  as  tourist  attractions,  like  Old 
Faithful    Oeyser    in    YeUowstone    National 
With  the  decline  In  use  as  health  re- 
most  of  these  hot  mineral  springs  areas 
Into  decay.  But.  since  the  1950's,  the  de- 
fer outdoor  '•ecreatlon  has  been  grow- 
afong  with  the  Importance  of  geothermal 
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eothermal  energy,  even  with  its 

power  generation,  will  have  to  compete 

these  prime  outdoor  recreation   areas. 

are  mostly  In  private  hands  but  sur- 

led  by  public  lands.  Federal  legislation 

n  started  on  opening  up  public  lands 

geothermal  possibilities,  but  prime  prl- 

resorts  will  also  be  affected  by  this  new 

exploitation.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 

condensed  steam,  as  a  hot  water  from 

deothermal  power  plant,  could  revitalize 

r?sort  Industry.  This  "dirt  cheap"  utlU- 

of  available  natural  hot  water  might 

bave  medicinal  Implications. 

the    American    history    of    geothermal 

tlon.  the  Salton  Sea  geothermal  area 

a  new  chapter.  While  wlldcattlng,  oil 

iteam   with    brine   and   other  minerals 

found."   Potash   has   been   reported   in 

"  'e  quantity  In  the  steam  coming 

surface.  At  the  present,  only  a  limited 

of  power  is  generated   there.  Con- 

:ig    the    utilization    of    these    valuable 

s  along  with  the  power  source,  the 


Poo  :notes  at  end  of  article. 


industrial  future  of  the  Salton  Sea  geother- 
mal area  is  unlimited. 

IV.    WORLD   GEOTHEHM.^L   REEOfRCE   .W.MLABILITY 

Geothermal  energy  exists  In  every  part  of 
the  world,  but  In  different  degrees  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  We  define  geothermal 
power  not  only  as  ni^tural  steam  brought  up 
to  the  surface,  but  also  as  natural  heat 
within  close  proximity  to  the  surface,  such 
as  hot  rock.  Thus  low-cost  natural  steam  en- 
ergy Is  feasible  and  within  the  reach  of  most 
nations.  However,  the  prime  areas  arc  near 
fault  lines,  where  hot  springs,  fumaroles,  and 
geysers  yield  surface  manifestations  of  geo- 
thermal energy,  and  drilling  for  natural 
steam,  alone,  could  provide  cheap  electricity 
wherever  needed.  As  mentioned  previously, 
there  Is,  however,  a  method  which  Is  more 
sophisticated  and  is  known  as  the  Plowshare 
Geothermal  method.  C.  Chapln  describes  It 
:.S  follows: 

"The  basis  of  Plowshare  geothermal  power 
is  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  to  fracture 
large  quantities  of  high  temperature  rock 
In  a  geothermal  area.  Water  would  be  cir- 
culated through  the  fractured  region  ex- 
tracting heat  from  the  rock  and  creating 
steam  to  riui  a  turbine-generator.  The  tech- 
nique does  not  rely  en  the  heat  from  the 
explosive,  but  uses  the  heat  contained  In 
the  rock  prior  to  the  explosion.  Compared  to 
natural  steam  fields  the  geothermal  region 
Can  be  relatively  dry  and  Impermeable.  The 
key  requirements  are  a  mftss  of  hot  OSO^C) 
rock  reasonably  near  the  surface  (3  kllo- 
mc-ters)  and  a  source  of  water  to  be  cycled 
through  the  fractured  region."  ^ 

The  Plowshare  method  has  been  used  for 
the  Gasbugey  project  In  Colorado  to  create 
a  Ip.rge  volume  of  natural  gas.  which  other- 
wise could  not  be  extracted  economically.  In- 
vestigations are  presently  under  way  to  use 
the  Plowshare  method  for  producing  large 
quantities  of  geothermal  steam  In  the  United 
States. 

Areas  of  surface  manifestations  of  geother- 
mal energy,  which  may  Include  rivers,  lakes, 
or  oceans,  are  usually  aajoclated  with  major 
and/or  minor  fault  lines,  such  as  volcanic 
regions  and  earthquake-prone  regions  Some- 
times geothermal  areas  are  found  many  hun- 
dreds cf  miles  away  from  known  geothermal 
svirface  manifestations-  for  example,  the 
abundant  hot  water  m  we.?tern  Siberia;  the 
Hungarian  Plains;  Paris  Basin,  Prance;  and 
so  on.  There  are  Indications  that  geothermal 
explorations  by  the  leading  industrial  na- 
tions w:Il  lead  le.=is  developed  countries  of  the 
world  to  engage  in  similar  undertaklnes. 

According  to  the  Waring  study,  there  were 
5.236  thermal  spring  areas  m  the  world  1". 
the  mid-1960-s  (Exhibit  3).-''  The  life  spans 
of  hot  springs  differ  and  are  a  functiu.i  cf 
many  factors.  The  characteristics  of  hot 
springs  are  .=uch  that  they  can  plug  them- 
selves up  with  their  own  mineral  deposits  on 
or  below  the  surface.  Their  total  number, 
therefore,  is  never  constant,  but  Is  always 
changing. 

In  hot  springs  areas.  It  Is  not  certain  that 
steam  can  be  found  in  commercial  quantities. 
Before  the  late  1960's.  emphasis  was  placed 
on  dry  steam  geothermal  resource.?.  With  the 
latest  technology  (see  section  VT  of  this  ar- 
ticle), a  large  amotmt  of  wet  steam  is  suffi- 
cient to  heat  a  closed  circuit  freon-gas.  tur- 
bine-generator system,  or  the  Lysholm  Rotarv 
Expansion  can  even  use  "dirty"  and  wet  steain 
with  a  high  degree  of  efF.ciency.  In  addition, 
the  Plowshare  pr.-^gram  using  atomic  devices 
to  fracture  hot  rock  will  further  open  up  wet 
steam  geothermal  areas  for  power  production. 
Japan 
In  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  the  demand  for 
electric  power  has  been  steadily  Increasing 
since  the  early  l950's.  By  accident,  while 
drilling  for  hot  mineral  w,ater.  the  Japanese 
found  steam  Instead,  A  private  industrial 
firm,  a  manufacturer  of  ferro-allovs  and 
chemical  fertilizer,  became  Interested  In  de- 


veloping the  first  geothermal  energy  for 
power  generation.'  This  area,  Matsuwaka, 
has  little  surface  manifestation,  and  it  pro- 
duces dry  steam.i^  The  total  capacity  of  the 
area  has  been  estimated  to  be  200  mega- 
watts. Several  other  places  in  Japan  have 
been  Investigated  and  drilled,  and  a  v;-ry 
active  Geothermal  Energy  Association  has 
been  established.  Many  further  Ideas  are 
developing. 

The  U.N.  report  lists  three  Important  ones- 
low-pressure  power  plant,  rock  alteration 
surveys,  and  acid  cleaning  of  scaled  wells 
The  Association  estimates  that  Japan  has 
tho  possibility  of  developing  a  10-million- 
kw  capacity.  Japan  is  also  well  known  for 
Its  geothermal  utilization  for  recreation 
(spas),  agriculture,  and  industry.  The  A.sso- 
ciation's  quarterly  publication  is  a  well-es- 
tablished link  bef.^een  Japan's  own  explora- 
tion, production,  and  ideas  and  Its  overseas 
equivalents.:"" 

Mention  must  be  made  of  Japanese  indus- 
trial progress  in  geothermal  power  genera- 
tion. Japan  supplies  two  55-megawatt  power 
plants  for  the  Big  Geysers,  California,  de- 
velopment, and  two  37,5-me?awatt  power 
plants  for  Mexico's  Cerro  Prleto  field.  !•  ;s 
most  likely  that  Japan  will  be  slde-bv-side 
with  America  In  geothermal  developmer.t, 
Iceland 

Iceland,  by  necessity,  has  been  utUhting 
Its  geothermal  energy  for  space  heating  and 
for  greenhouses.  In  the  last  nine  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  U,N.  report,  there  has  been 
a  steady  Increase  of  geothermal  utilization 
in  every  phase,  including  electric  power 
space  heating,  and  in  agriculture.  The  cost 
of  space  heating  is  about  half  that  of  fossil 
fuel  heating,  Iceland  has  a  long-term  plan 
for  the  next  eight  to  ten  years  to  spend  $4.;J 
million  on  geothermal  energy. 

Turkey 
Since  the  U.N.  Borne  Conference  on  New 
Resources  for  Energy,  the  Mines  Institute 
of  Turkey  has  been  organized  for  geothermal 
exploration  of  the  country.  Turkey  has  many 
hot  springs  areas,  and  Investigations  from 
1962-1967  led  Turkey  to  apply  for  a  U.N. 
Special  Fund  Project  for  geothermal  explora- 
tion. It  discovered  one  major  field,  collected 
and  analyzed  data  en  ten  other  geothermal 
areas,  and  has  trained  a  large  group  of  pro- 
fessionals. Turkey's  geothermal  potential  is 
very  large,  according  to  the  U.N.  report,  and 
Its  expanding  Industry  is  In  great  need  of 
power  Conditions  for  large-scale  geothermal 
exploitation  are  present  there. 

Mexico 

Our  southern  neighbor  has  been  In  the 
process  of  exploration  for  the  last  two  dec- 
arics  At  this  writing,  a  power  plant  with 
75  megawatts  Is  In  operation  In  one  area.  It 
Is  located  near  Mexican,  close  to  the  border 
In  northern  Mexico,  and  Is  known  as  Cerro 
Preto  In  the  Gulf  of  California  rlft  valley. 
The  operating  cost  has  been  estimated  at 
4.1  mills  per  kwh  for  a  150  megawatt  plant 
and  4.9  mills  per  kwh  for  a  30  megawatt 
plant.  Presently,  four  active  fields  are  imder 
development,  and  the  Mexican  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  initiated  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  all  Important  hot  springs  areas.  Vol- 
canic studies  along  the  geological  fault  line 
have  been  carried  out,  with  15  selsmologlc 
stations.  Over  100  geothermal  areas  are  being 
Investigated,  and  for  each  of  them  a  feasi- 
bility study  Is  under  way.  In  addition,  pro- 
fessionals are  being  trained  for  geothermal 
exploration  and  development. 

Mexico's  program  for  geothermal  explora- 
tion is  very  praiseworthy.  The  location  of 
the  first  International  Geothermal  Associ- 
ation, meeting  near  Mexico's  Cerro  Prleto 
geothermal  field,  February  16-18.  1972.  re- 
flects this  acknowledgment  by  Mexico's  North 
American  neighbor.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  In  the  United  States  at  El  Centro, 
California.'' 
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The  most  Impressive  development  of  large- 
scale  geothermal  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  long  period  of  scientific  In- 
vestigations of  geothermal  areas  resulted  In 
a  data  bank  of  information  on  oil,  gas,  water 
wells,  mines,  and  hot  springs  for  the  whole 
country.  Dr.  Facca  reports  that  very  surpris- 
ing conclusions  were  offered  by  the  Russians 
in  the  Pisa,  Italy,  Geothermal  Symposium, 
They  stated:  "Today,  It  is  known  that  50- 
60  X  of  the  territory  of  the  USSR  is  occupied 
by  thermal  waters  which  are  available  to  the 
economic  applications.  They  are  commensu- 
rable with  the  coal,  oil.  gas,  and  peat  re- 
sources taken  together."  -^ 

Tnis  statement  summarizes  several  decades 
of  comprehensive  Russian  geothermal  in- 
vestigation. The  British  New  Scientist  re- 
ported in  1968  that  Siberia's  hidden  heating 
system  Is  about  the  size  of  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.^  The  area  is  also  a  well-known 
oil  and  gas  field;  oil  recovery  Is  by  the  use  of 
natural  hot  water.  The  Russian  culture  has 
beer,  characterized  by  mineral  v.aterlng 
places,  and  these  hot  water  wells  are  support- 
ing 15  health  resorts  and  similar  establish- 
ments in  the  Siberian  area.  Heating  of  build- 
ings and  hothouses,  water  supply  lines,  and 
lodme  recovery  are  all  part  of  the  Russian  ex- 
ploitation. Though  hot  water  was  available 
in  large  volume,  only  a  small  amount  of 
steam,  or  none  at  all,  existed.  The  Russians 
therefore  developed  the  freon  exchange — 
similar  to  the  American  Magmamax  system 
using  freon  gas,  which  develops  30  atmos- 
pheric pressure  at  70'  C.  to  100°  C.  Hot  water 
of  this  temperature  is  abundant  In  that  area. 
Freon.  In  turn,  rotates  the  turbine-generator, 
producing  cheap  electricity. 

Ukrainian  phy.'-.iclsts  went  somewhat  fur- 
ther in  their  theoretical  utilization  of  geo- 
thermal energy,  studying  the  possibility  of 
an  underground  explosion  fracturing  rock 
and  making  an  underground  boiler.  This  Is 
similar  to  the  American  Plowshare  program 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  However, 
the  differences  lies  In  the  type  of  explosives 
and  the  location  of  the  power  plant.  The 
American  program  calls  for  an  on-the-sur- 
face  power  plant,  on  barges  or  on  the  ground, 
while  the  Ukrainian  plant  calls  for  under- 
ground power  plants. 

At  present,  there  are  11  geothermal  proj- 
ects in  operation  In  the  USSR,  equivalent 
to  125.000  tons  of  coal  annually.  A  tenfold 
Increase  within  this  decade  has  been  planned. 
The  Russians'  advancement  In  geothermal 
exploration  Is  remarkable.  In  fact,  some  of 
their  machinery,  like  that  for  cooling  and 
heating  using  Uthlumbromlc  compound.  Is 
mass  produced.  The  main  point  of  their 
development,  as  brought  out  In  the  Plsa 
Conference,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Geothermal  energy  Is  a  common  natural 
resource  like  hydroelectric  energy,  coal  and 
oil. 

2.  Geothermal  energy  Is  not  limited  to  the 
volcanic  areas;  many  sedimentary  basins  of- 
fer commercial  geothermal  resources. 

3.  The  utilization  of  hot  waters  with  a 
temperature  above  50°C  (122''F)  Is  competi- 
tive with  the  fossil  fuels  In  space  condition- 
ing and  in  many  other  fields,  like  agriculture 
(greenhouses,  hydrophonlcs.  frozen  foods) 
and  mining. 

4.  Geothermal  energy  may  change  the 
economy  of  the  clrcumpolar  areas  (Siberia, 
North  Canada.  Alaska). 

5.  Hot  water  below  and  near  the  boiling 
point  can  generate  electric  po"!H'er  at  a  com- 
petitive cost.' ' 

It  Is  obvious  that  competition  In  this  new 
energy  field  Is  keen  for  American  geother- 
mal com-ianles,  which  Is  healthy  for  the 
American  industry  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
sumer. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


U.S.    Geothermal    Resource    Availability 

In  the  United  States,  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  geothermal  activities  are  centered 
In  the  West,  which,  according  to  the  Waring 
study,  accounts  for  948  areas  and  85.1;;  of 
all  American  thermal  springs  locatioiis.  In 
comparison,  the  Midwest  contains  only  13 
spring  localities,  and  the  eastern  region  of 
the  country  hsis  63.  Outside  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  89 
such  areas.  There  are  1.113  thermal  spring 
locations  in  the  United  States,  ranging  from 
one  individual  spring  to  over  2.000  in  one 
location  (Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo- 
ming).  (See  Exhibits  4  and  5.) 

A  considerable  amount  of  geothermal 
steam  resource  exists  in  the  Ozark  and  Ap- 
palachian regions.  (This  statement  is  based 
on  author  Horvath's  overseas  experience) 
Most  of  these  regions  have  almost  no  surface 
manifestations,  but  hot  rocks  and  under- 
ground hot  water  steam  reservoirs  can  be 
found  In  many  places. 

The  Appalachian  region  holds  great  prom- 
ise for  the  energy  problem  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard.  Prom  Maine  to  Georgia  the  moun- 
tain ranges  could  supply  pollution-free  elec- 
tric energy,  hot  water  to  heat  and  cool  new 
and  existing  cities,  and  otherwise  utilize  the 
so-called  waste  heat.  This  same  region  has 
been  also  blessed  with  great  coal  resources — 
the  main  source  of  energy  up  to  the  1910's, 
when  oil  and  natural  gas  continuously  low- 
ered coals'  relative  share  of  the  total  energy 
consumption  of  the  United  States.*'  (See  Ex- 
hibit 6.) 

The  entire  picture  could  change  In  favor 
of  the  least  cost  method  of  producing  elec- 
trical energy,  which  la  geothermal.  Explora- 
tion of  this  vast  underground  heat  reservoir 
in  the  Appalachian  region  should  become  a 
national  goal.  In  a  hearing  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  during  the  summer  of  1970,  I 
(Horvath)  stated  the  need  for  a  pilot  geo- 
thermal plant  pr(5gram  In  the  Appalachian. 
Ozark,  and  Rocky  Mountain  areas."  Thes« 
Ideas  have  since  restated  In  legislative  ac- 
tions within  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  addition  to  the  ther- 
mal spring  areas  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  other  locations  which  might  yield  com- 
mercially sufiBcient  amounts  of  geothermal 
steam. 

There  can  be  even  further  advancement, 
by  the  Plowshare  Program,  in  certain  remote 
areas  of  the  Appalachian.  Ozark,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  regions.  The  availability  of 
geothermal  energy  Is  so  vast  and  widespread 
over  the  United  States  that,  coupled  with  a 
genuine  search  for  new  and  pollution-free 
energy  at  low  capital  and  fuel  cost,  it  can- 
not fail  to  have  a  major  impact  on  our  total 
national  energy  resource  and  output. 

V.    FEDrR.\L    LEGISLATION 

In  December  1970.  the  9lEt  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  to  dis- 
pose of  geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geothermal  resources  on  lands  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  forest 
lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, on  lands  covered  by  Section  24  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  and  on  land  conveyed 
by  the  United  States  subject  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  geothermal  steam  or  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  geothermal  re- 
sources. Lands  within  a  known  geothermal 
resource  area  are  leased  to  qualified  bidders 
by  competitive  bidding.  whUe  lands  outside 
known  geothermal  resources  areas  may  be 
leased  without  competitive  bidding.  Pro- 
posed leasing  and  operating  regulations  were 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  July  23, 
1971. 

The  geothermal  leases  authorized  under 
Public  Law  91-581  have  a  primary  period 
of  10  years.  The  lease  continues  after  this 
time  If  commercial  quantities  of  geothermal 
steam  are  produced  or  utilized  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  up  to  40  years.  Geothermal 


leases  may  be  extended  beyond  this  period; 
If  tlie  lands,  on  the  expiration  of  The  lease 
exteiision,  are  not  required  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Internr  for  other  purposes,  the  lessee 
has  a  prelerential  renewal  right  for  a  second 
40-year  term.  An  enterprise  cannot  control 
federal  geothermal  leases  exceeding  20.480 
acres  in  any  single  state. 

Based  on  the  productivity  of  the  leased 
acreage,  royalty  payments  range  between 
10  .  and  15'/,.  Excluding  nni.erals  covered 
by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  by-products 
carry  a  rojalty  of  5;  .  Royalty  rates  will  not 
be  readjusted  until  the  lease  has  been  in 
production   for  35   years. 

In  compliance  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  issued  a  draft  re- 
port entitled  Ennronmcntal  Iv.pact  State- 
ment for  the  Geothermal  Leas-.ng  Programs. 
The  environmental  Impacts  arising  from  the 
development  of  geothermal  steam  resources 
are  tj-pically  local  in  character.  Included  In 
geothermal  leases  are  protective  environ- 
mental provisions  regarding  pollution  abate- 
ment, water  pollution,  air  pollution,  erosion 
control,  noise  control,  sanitation  and  waste 
disposal,  aesthetics,  wildlife,  antiquities  and 
historical  sites,  and  restoration  of  disturbed 
lands.  The  probable  environmental  impacts 
of  the  geothermal  leasing  program  have 
been  evaluated  for  the  exploration,  test  drill- 
ing, production  testing,  f^.tld  development, 
power-plant  and  power-line  construction, 
and  full-scale  operation  pliases  of  develop- 
ment 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  classified 
1,8  million  acres  in  the  western  United  States 
as  being  within  known  geothermal  resources 
areas,  and  an  additional  95.7  million  acres 
as  having  prospective  value  for  geothermal 
steam, «■"  Public  lands  poter.tially  available  for 
geothermal  leasing  Include  approximately 
451  million  acres  of  public,  withdrawn,  and 
acquired  lands  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  l!  terlor  in  25  states  and  approximately 
187  mir.;  ^i:  acres  of  national  forests  and  other 
lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice In  45  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Most  public 
lands  av'iilable  for  geothermal  leasing  are  lo- 
cated iti  the  western  states  and  Alaska,  but 
significant  areas  with  potejitlal  geothermal 
development  exist  In  other  sections  of  the 
United  States, 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  (S,  564)  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.R.  9749)  to  pro- 
mote the  exploration  and  development  of 
geothermal  resources  through  cooperation 
between  the  federal  government  and  private 
enterprise.  Both  these  bills  declare  that  "geo- 
thermal resources  are  vital  natural  resources 
which  should  be  explored  and  developed  to 
their  fullest  potential  to  supplement  the 
Nation's  energy  supplies  and  conserve  non- 
renewable resources  and  environmental  qual- 
ity." 

The  bills  propose  an  appropriation  of  810 
million  to  be  spent  over  the  ,'S-year  life  of  the 
propram  to  establish  a  federal  geothermal 
resources  research  program.  Title  2  of  this 
proposed  legislation  authorizes  a  cooperative 
resource  development  loan  program  between 
the  federal  government  and  private  enter- 
prise. Activities  related  to  exploration  on 
private  or  federally  owned  lands,  technology 
of  power  generation  from  geothermal  re- 
sources, technology  of  by-product  recovery, 
and  disposal  systems  for  waste  products  from 
geothermal  resources  wovild  qualify  for  fed- 
eral loans  of  up  to  75 ""r  of  project  costs,  to 
be  repaid  In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  the 
Iiiterior  determines  that  the  results  of  the 
project  have  commercial  value,  A  revolving 
fund  ijot  to  exceed  $20  million  would  be  au- 
thorized to  implement  Title  2  of  the  bill  On 
March  24.  1971.  a  bill  (S.  1349)  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  US.  Setiate  to  authorize  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  undertake  a 
cooperative  program  to  ascertain  the  feasi- 
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bUlty  ol  using  atomic  energy  to  develop  the 
na  ;ion's  geothermal  energy  resources. 

VI.     TECHNOLOCT 

':Tie    technology    of    utUlzlng    geothermal 
res  3urces  for  power  Involves  three  aspects ; 
;  .  Exploration 

Drilling  techniques 
4.  Machinery 

Exploration  " 

iTie  earth's  normal  geothermal  gradient  Is 
3  per  100  feet.  Thus,  normally,  by  present 
the  heat  at  10,000  feet  ilOO"  C 
212°  F)  could  not  be  brought  up  to  the 
economically.  Variations  do  occur 
thcjugh.  and  in  certain  areas  It  13  jxieslble 
abnormally  higher  heat  gradients 
be  found.  Some  of  the  methods  of  de- 
ng  such  gradients  are  as  follows: 
Aarth  resistivity — The  moet  popular 
me  iod  of  exploration  is  that  using  D.C.  or 
A.C .  currents,  with  electrodes  spaced  at  op- 
tln  um  distances.  Geothermal  fluids  are  in- 
dlc  ited  by  low  resistance.  This  method  Is 
dlfl  cult  to  Interpret,  however,  especially  In  a 
hill  y,  mountainous  area.  Two  additional  ways 
can  be  rationalized  here,  though  they  are 
yet  unproven  In  geothermal  exploration.  They 
are  known  as  magneto-tullerlc  and  radio 
fre<|uency  interferometry. 

Spismic — Seismic  reflection  can  be  used  in 
flelds    for    routine    mapping    of 
morphology,    and    certain    interfaces 
<7een  different  rock   t>-pes.  This   method 
Inc  udes  ground  noise  measurements  with  or 
wltpout  the  use  of  a  computer.  In  the  New 
geothermal  area,  this  technique  was 
at  night.  It  offers  great  promise  in  eval- 
uation of  geothermal  flelds. 

Temperature — Temperature  surveys  are 
lmf|ortant  in  defining  the  size  and  power  po- 
of an  anomaly.  Usually  shallow  wells 
used  In  grid  or  polygon  fashion  to  de- 
heat  gradients  Then  Intermediate 
depth  surveys  further  delineate  a  geother- 
mal area.  However,  groundwater  flow  Is  a 
maj  ar  prob'.em  for  this  method. 

Infrared    radiation — This    Is    an    airborne 
hermal   prospecting  tool  using  satellite 
or  dlrplane,  but  too  expensive  in  relation  to 
Its    usefulness. " 

Gravity — Hydrothermal  activity  alters 
rocl  s  in  a  geothermal  area,  and  the  Intensity 
of  I  revalllng  geothermal  reservoir  temp>era- 
tur<  8. 

Mjgnetic— In  regional  Investigations,  alr- 
I   magnetic  surveys   have   proven  valu- 
but  ground  magnetic  surveys  are  sult- 
for  local  areas.  Oeothermaf  alterations 
i3cks  change  the  magnetic  waves.  Mag- 
surveys  are  based  on  this  principle. 
emical  prospecting — This  is  a  relatively 
but    theoretically    highly    recom- 
valuable  tool,  especially  where  sur- 
manifestations  are  not   present.   Some 
iigs  reveal  anomalies  In  their  dissolved 
content   and    Ionization   of   the   same 
are  worthy  of  additional  testing.  Geo- 
flulds,  all  over  the  world,  are  subject 
so-called  "oxygen  isotope  shift."  Nor- 
groundwaters  do  not  have  such  a  ratio 
Therefore,  chemical  analysis  may  prove 
the  best  practical  tool  of  geothermal 
iration. 

Drilling  techniques 
ihough  the  drtlUng  technique  for  geo- 
nal  energy  Is  very  slmUar  to  that  of  oil 
natural  gas  drtlllng.  cooling  the  drUUng 
Is  more  expensive  than  for  oil  and  gas. 
Ion  is  needed  also  for  the  crew  working 
superheated  steam  and  water. 
Machinery 
are  several  problems  associated  with 
t  ransformatlon  of  geothermal  energy  Into 
energy,   the   primary  one  being  as- 
wlth    the    characteristics    of    the 
Itself.  U  it  Is  dry.  having  no  minerals, 
a.  gas  or  other  impurities,  the  steam 
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can  be  used  directly  to  turn  the  shaft  of  the 
turbine-generator.  But  dr>'  steam  areas  in  the 
world  are  very  scare.  Presently,  Lardello, 
Italy.  Big  Geysers.  California;  "and  Ham- 
ma:!  Mescoutine.  Algeria,  are  the  only  known 
dr>-  steam  geothermal  fields.  It  Is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  tremendous  exploration 
activities  going  on  all  over  the  world  for  low- 
cost  energy  resources,  additional  dry  steam 
areas  will  be  found. 

Wet  steam  are.LS  are  more  abundant,  and 
they  comprise  the  majority  of  the  fields  dis- 
covered. Wet  steam  Is  a  natitral  phenomena; 
under  ceruiln  pressures  and  superheat  In  sub- 
terranean regions,  the  hot  w.iter  over  its  boil- 
ing point  cannot  turn  into  vapor.  When 
reaching  the  atmosphere.  It  "flashes,"  It  turns 
Into  steam.  Steajn  having  noncompressible 
liquid  in  it  can  ruin  a  turbine  In  a  short 
time.  Liquid  particles  lu  steam  act  as  ham- 
mers against  the  blades  of  the  torbUie, 
Therefore,  different  types  of  equipment  are 
used  :o  take  the  wetness  1  liquids*  out  of 
the  steam  before  It  can  be  used  in  turbine 
systems. 

The  steam  can  also  have  solid  particles, 
which  might  corrode  both  pipes  and  turbines. 
These  must  also  be  removed  from  the  steam 
before  its  utilization.  Noncondensable  gases 
present  additional  problems  for  the  engi- 
neers. However,  theories  are  available  and 
practical  means  are  already  on  the  market 
for  the  "cleaning"  component. 

Since  most  of  the  world's  geothermal 
resources  are  wet  steam,  and  they  cannot 
be  used  directly  with  the  turbine-generator 
system,  several  lunovation.s  have  been  de- 
vised. A  major  idea  is  the  use  of  a  heat  ex- 
changer to  put  the  natural  heat  contained  In 
large  volumes  of  steam  into  some  other 
heated  element— e.g..  freon  gas — which  in 
tur;i  is  used  to  rotate  the  turbine-generator. 
The  Russians  developed  a  binary  fluid  freon 
engine,  and  Magma  Energy  Corporation  devel- 
oped the  Iso  Butane  techniques."  The  con- 
ceptual power  plants  models  are  Illustrated 
In  Exhibit  7.  Both  techniques  are  usable 
where  large  volimies  of  verv*  hot  water  or 
steam  exist  and  ridding  the  steam  of  Impuri- 
ties is  uneconomical. 

The  system  of  conversion  Is  the  major 
breakthrough  in  utilization  of  geothermal 
steam  in  p>ower  generation  all  over  the  world. 
Russian,  Hungarian,  and  French  engineers 
are  especially  interested  as  their  lands  are 
overlaid  with  hot  water  area.-^  Western  Siberia 
has  a  subterranean  hot  water  re^rvoir  larger 
than  the  size  of  Uie  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
whole  Danublan  Basin,  also  known  as  the 
Hungarian  Plains  in  the  Carpathian  Basin, 
has  a  large  volume  of  hot  water  with  hardly 
any  surface  manifestation;  and  the  Paris 
Basin  In  France  has  the  same.  Author  Hor- 
vath  believes  there  are  few  such  areas  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  United  States  it  might 
prove  very  efficient  to  utilize  the  tremendous 
potential  that  exists  in  over  1.100  thermal 
springs  locations. 

Tne  most  well-known  system  for  wet  steam 
utilization  is  the  Magmamax  Power  Process. 
McCabe  describes  It  in  the  following  way: 
"The  name  is  distinctive  and  implies  the 
maximization  of  magniatic  energy  and  iden- 
tification with  our  company.  We  believe  that 
certain  important  aspects  of  this  process  are 
unique  in  concept  and  therefore  may  be 
subject  to  patent. 

"The  brief  explanation  of  this  prjcess  is 
that  we  use  as  a  power  fluid  such  gasses  aa 
freons.  butane,  or  other.  These  ga.ses  have 
the  characteristics  of  having  low  boiling 
points  with  comparatively  high  pressures  at 
low  temperatures.  The  entire  flow  of  the 
geothermal  wells  is  introduced  into  heat  ex- 
changers at  an  inlet  pressure  that  does  not 
permit  the  fluid  to  flash  Into  steam.  The  in- 
let temperature  of  the  fluid  will  range  be- 
tween 275  to  400  degrees  F 

"After  passing  through  the  heat  exchang- 
ers, the  fluid  will  be  discharged  at  the  cool 


end  at  approximately  130  degrees  F.  Energy 
of  the  fluid  represented  by  the  difference  be- 
tween inlet  and  outlet  temperatures  is  '!:ere- 
by  captured  and  heats  the  power  fluid.  This 
gas  is  kept  In  closed  circuit  and  is  the  pro- 
pulsive medium  actuating  the  turboexpander 
directly  connected  with  the  electric  gen- 
erator. The  gas,  after  being  exhausted  from 
the  turboexpander.  Is  then  cooled  by  a  con- 
ventlonal  cold  water  condenser.  After  cool- 
ing it  Is  pumped  back  Into  the  circulatory 
system. 

"All  surplus  water  produced  In  excess  of 
cooling  requirements  will  be  reinjected  back 
Into  the  underground  reservoir  from  which  It 
came,  away  from  the  source  of  primary 
heat."  '■ 

A  brand  new  machinery  system  has  been 
developed  by  Roger  S,  Sorankle,  of  Hydro- 
thermal  Power  Co,.  California."  The  essence 
of  this  .svsfem  Is  the  nonuse  of  a  heat  ex- 
changer, where  a  heat  loss  of  about  20% 
has  to  be  considered  as  well  as  underslrable 
mineral  deposits  that  can  cause  additional 
problems.  The  Lysholm  Rotary  Expander 
System  uses  a  helical  screw.  Sprankle  de- 
scribes this  new  invention  In  the  following 
way: 

"The  helical  screw  expander,  another  type 
fjf  screw  exoander,  appears  to  be  a  better 
qualified  nipchine  for  these  problems.  The 
-screw  expander  is  a  unique  machine  which 
bridges  the  gap  between  centrifugal  or  axial 
flow  type  aer.odynamlc  machines  and  recip- 
rocating positive  displacement  machines.  The 
screw  expander  runs  In  a  slower  speed  range 
without  the  high  radial  loads  and  balance 
problems  characteristics  of  turbines.  Corro- 
sion and  erosion  are  still  a  problem  but 
much  less  severe  by  the  very  rugged  bulk 
nature  of  the  machine.  Mineral  deposition  is 
not  a  problem;  if  anything  it  is  beneficial. 
The  efficiency  of  the  screw  expander  Is  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  upon  the  clearance 
volume,  I.e.,  the  rotor-to-rotor  and  rotor-to- 
houslng  clearance  or  gap.  With  mineral  dep- 
osition occurring,  the  rotors  lap  themselves 
in  and  continually  scrape  away  excess  de- 
posit. Experience  indicates  that  scars  left 
by  large  solid  particles  being  Ingested  actu- 
ally fill  In  with  mineral  deposits;  the  ma- 
chine is  self-healing. 

The  advantages  of  the  helical  screw  ex- 
pander appear  evident.  In  its  ability  to  ac- 
cept hot  water,  the  helical  screw  expander 
can  expend  directly  the  steam  that  is  con- 
tinuously being  produced  from  the  hot  water 
as  It  decreases  in  pressure  through  the  ma- 
chine. Thus  as  the  mass  fiow  of  steam  in- 
creases as  the  pressure  drops  through  the  ex- 
pander, the  energy  is  utilized  and  not  wasted 
Other  systems  can  only  approach  the  screw 
expander's  efficiency  In  its  ability  to  expand 
directly  to  condenser  pressure, 

"Since  the  helical  screw  expander  Is  a  posi- 
tive displacement  machine,  it  is  able  to  run 
efficiently  over  a  wide  range  of  power  loads 
at  constant  speed.  This  Is  of  prime  Impor- 
tance to  power  companies  In  meeting  fluc- 
tuations in  power  demand.  It  also  allows  the 
system  to  be  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  geo- 
thermal fluid  inlet  conditions.  This  will  al- 
low one  system  to  efficiently  cover  a  number 
of  different  geothermal  locations  having  dif- 
ferent pressures,  temperatures,  and  flow  con- 
ditions. 

"Typical  efficiencies  for  the  helical  screw 
expander  range  around  70 '7.  It  Is  my  experi- 
ence that  this  efficiency  Is  exceeded  when 
the  clearance  gap  Is  reduced  either  by  min- 
eral deposition  or  the  seal  created  by  the 
liquid  phase.""  [See  Exhibit  8.) 

Vn.  PLOWSHARE  CONCEPT   OF  GEOTHERMAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

In  April  1971,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  four  major  Industrial  companies 
published  their  flndlngs  on  the  utilization 
of  small  nuclear  devices  underground  to 
bring  up  the  earth's  heat  in  steam  form  to 
produce  electricity.  Under  this  concept,  heat 
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Is  extracted  from  the  hot  rocks  of  the  man- 
tle of  the  earth;  it  Is  not  necessary  to  rely 
on  natural  hot  springs  and  a  related  circula- 
tion system.  The  process,  mentioned  previ- 
ously, Is  known  as  the  Plowshare  Concept 
and  includes  fracturing  large  quantities  of 
hot  rocks,  pumping  water  into  the  lowest  part 
of  the  fractured  area,  and  collecting  super- 
heated steam  on  the  surface  of  the  under- 
ground fractured  region  (Exhibit  2).  The 
system  relies  on  a  closed  circuit — a  recycling 
of  condensed  steam  from  the  turbine  back 
Into  the  hot  rock  area.  This  concept  will 
open  up  geothermal  heat  energy  otherwise 
not  available.  In  both  the  United  States  and 
overseas,  hot  rock  areas  are  more  widespread 
than  are  thermal  springs. 

As  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  hot  rock 
areas  are  in  mountainous  regions,  and  these 
regions  are  usually  less  densely  populated. 
But  considering  the  low-cost,  large  volume 
of  electrical  energy  to  be  derived  from  this 
technology,  the  transmission  cost  of  geother- 
mal electric  power  does  not  lessen  its  com- 
petitiveness with  power  generated  by  other 
fuels. 

The  Plowshare  study  describes  the  techno- 
logical aspects  of  using  small  nuclear  de- 
vices. The  heat  energy  within  a  cubic  mile 
of  hot  rock  can  equal  the  heat  from  300 
million  barrels  of  oil.  If  the  initial  tempera- 
ture of  the  rock  Is  350°  C.  (660°  P.)  and  is 
cooled  down  to  177=  C.  (350=  F.)  using  the 
recycled,  closed  system.  It  can  support  large 
electric  power  generating  plants.  The  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  such  a  venture  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  cost  of  fracturing  the  hot  rock, 
the  efficiency  of  heat  extraction,  and  the 
quality  of  steam  produced. 

The  concept  dates  back  to  1964  and  Is 
credited  to  Kennedy,"  and  then  to  Stewart  " 
and  Burnham."  Two  geologically  different 
Rreas  are  amenable  to  geothermal  heat  ex- 
traction through  this  concept.  The  first  Is  a 
Bteam  field  with  marginal  productivity,  a 
category  which  might  Include  most  of  the 
hot  springs  areas.  The  second  area,  and  the 
most  likely  candidate  for  the  most  desirable 
geothermal  steam.  Is  one  of  Intrusions  of 
BOlld  granitic  rocks  close  to  the  surface.^''  In 
the  western  United  States,  granitic  rock  in- 
trusions form  a  wide  area,  both  In  the  Inter- 
Mountain  Basin  and  In  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
These  locations  are  sparsely  populated  and 
could  provide  the  base  of  a  major-pollutlon- 
free  power  centrum  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

The  study  discloses  the  feasibility  of  avail- 
able technology  for  using  nuclear  devices  for 
heat  extraction.  It  Is  based  on  vmderground 
explosions  of  the  American  and  French 
Atomic  Energy  Commissions.  Though  the  sys- 
tem is  not  In  use  anywhere  In  the  world 
presently,  it  Is  under  study  In  the  United 
States."  Seismic,  environmental,  radiation, 
and  other  considerations  have  been  taken 
well  into  account  In  this  concept.  We  have 
every  hope  that  it  will  enhance  geothermal 
energy  utilization  to  an  unprecedented  scale 
and  will  be  accepted  by  the  Industry  pres- 
ently bound  to  conventional  methods  and 
under  fire  in  many  circles. 

Vm,    GEOTHERMAL    ENERGY    DEVELOPMENT    BY 
OPERATING    ELECTRICAL    tJTILITIES 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  dis- 
tributes electricity  produced  at  the  only  com- 
mercially operated  geothermal  power  plant 
In  the  United  States  at  Geysers  In  northern 
California  The  first  generating  unit  com- 
pleted in  1960  had  a  capacity  of  12.000  kw," 
With  the  addition  of  turbogenerators  In  1963, 
1967,  and  1968,  the  current  generating  ca- 
pacity of  the  Geysers  installation,  operated 
by  the  Union  Oil  Company,  Is  82,500  kw  per 
hour.  Turbine  size  has  been  standardized  at 
65,000  kw,  and  the  capacity  at  the  Geysers 
Is  soon  expected  to  rise  to  192,000  kw.  The 
present  expansion  program  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
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and  Electric  Company  anticipates  that  by 
1975  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  facilities  at  the 
Geysers  will  rise  to  640,000  kw,»"  This  capacity 
Is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  for  elec- 
tricity of  a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco, 
The  production  of  this  amount  of  kilowatts 
of  electricity  would  require  the  equivalent 
of  about  8  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  '^■ 

The  Geysers  Is  a  dry  steam  field  that  can 
utilize  proven  generating  equipment.  All 
other  proven  geothermal  areas  In  the  United 
States  are  predominantly  hot  water  fields. 
Prototype  equipment,  however,  has  been  de- 
veloped to  utilize  hot  water  geothermal  re- 
sources. Hot  water  areas  are  so  extensive  that 
electricity  generated  by  geothermal  energy 
reserves  Is  a  real  potential  In  all  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

IX.   ENVIRONMENTAL   IMPLICATIONS 

Concern  is  growing  that  the  generation  of 
adequate  electrical  power  through  conven- 
tional processes  will  burden  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  The  placement  of  new  gen- 
erating capacity  In  sparsely  populated  areas 
Is  not  the  ulltmate  solution  to  the  problem 
of  providing  adeqviate  power  at  minimum  en- 
vironmental costs  to  urban  user  areas.  Tlils 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  Four  Corners  Complex, 
a  $2.5  billion  complex  being  developed  by  23 
private  and  public  utilities  to  supply  power 
to  Los  Angeles,  Las  Vegas,  Phoenix,  Aliauquer- 
que.  and  other  cities  of  the  expanding  south- 
western United  States. 

The  first  operating  plant  of  the  6  coal -fired 
generating  plants  in  the  complex,  a  2.085  mw 
facility.  Is  probably  the  dirtiest  power  plant 
In  the  United  States.  It  dumps  Into  the  at- 
mosphere dally  250  tons  of  particulate  mat- 
ter. 236  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide,  and  240  tons 
of  nitrogen  oxide.  Although  the  plant  is  be- 
ing upgraded  to  conform  with  pollution 
standards  In  New  Mexico.  It  will  stll!  pour  38 
tons  of  partlclulates  Into  the  atmosphere 
every  day  even  If  abatement  equipment  re- 
moves 99^^  of  them.  The  haze  spewing  from 
the  generating  plant  was  clearly  photo- 
graphed by  the  1966  Gemini  space  mission."^ 
The  Four  Corners  Region,  comprised  of  Utah, 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  Colorado,  contains 
extensive  geothermal  resources. 

Nuclear  power  plants  do  not  emit  the  more 
traditional  types  of  pollution,  but  do  Intro- 
duce other  environmental  hayards.  If  the 
projections  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion are  fulfilled.  600  nuclear  power  plants 
will  be  constructed  in  the  United  States  over 
the  next  30  years.  If  these  plants  are  con- 
structed, long-lived  radioactivity  equal  to 
500.000  Hiroshima  bombs  will  be  produced 
annually  by  this  single  power  source  In  the 
United  States."  The  radioactivity  contami- 
nation potential  Is  an  ominous  threat  to  the 
environment  of  the  United  States,  however 
fail-safe  the  technology  of  the  Industry  mav 
be. 

Further,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
Itself  questioning  the  capacity  of  nuclear 
plants  to  survive  a  breakdown  In  the  cooling 
system  without  melting  or  exploding.*  While 
such  a  probability  Is  remote.  It  does  high- 
light the  perplexity  faced  by  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  In  attempting  to  rationalise 
the  public's  ever-Increasing  demand  for 
power  with  environmental  protection.  TTie 
environmental  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  require  a  total 
environmental  Impact  evaluation.  Includ- 
ing thermal  effects,  before  a  license  can  be 
Issued.  These  regtilatlons  affect  63  licensing 
applications  Involving  91  nuclear  power  re- 
actors, and  5  plants  that  obtained  licenses 
after  January  1,  1970.'" 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  further  con- 
fronted with  ecological  realities  In  disposing 
of  radioactive  waste  and  thermal  pollution 
More  than  80  million  gallons  of  contaminated 
liquid  are  now  stored  in  tanks  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  radioactive  waste 
must  be  cooled  and  retained  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  concentration  Into  a  solid  form 


and  deep  salt  mine  burial  of  radioactive 
wastes  iradwastes)  is  subject  to  public  dis- 
claim. Referring  to  the  proposed  storage 
ground  near  Lyons,  Kansas,  U,S.  Senator 
Dole  (Kansas)  said:  "We're  eager  for  new 
industry  in  Kansas,  but  we  have  our  doubts 
about  whether  this  is  the  type  of  industry 
we  want."  "^ 

Thermal  pollution  Is  the  most  formidable 
environmental  cloud  overhanging  nticlear 
power.  In  the  cooling  process,  waste  heat — 
comprising  about  two  thirds  of  the  energy 
output  of  a  nuclear  power  plant — is  returned 
to  the  water  .source.  If  projected  nuclear 
power  generating  installations  are  realized.  It 
Is  estimated  that  "10  percent  of  the  fresh- 
water runoff  in  the  United  States  will  be 
used  to  cool  nuclear  power  plants  This  figure 
Is  expected  to  increase  t-o  one-third  by  the 
end  of  the  century."  i"  Atmospheric  and  ther- 
mal pollution  are  not  limitations  in  the  de- 
velopment of  ge-ithermal  energy. 

X.     ECONOMICS     OF    GEOTHERMAL    ENERGY 

The  marketplace  is  the  determinant  of 
all  production,  its  failure  or  succef,.=  :  and  in 
the  dynamic  process  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  least  cost  method  of  producing  triumphs, 
sooner  or  later.  But  a  new  process  of  produc- 
ing a  particular  commodity  or  service  must 
first  be  proved  l:i  urder  X-o  be  accepted.  The 
Lardello,  Italy,  geothermal  steam  plant  has 
proved  Itself  over  almost  70  years  of  some 
crisis  in  energy  production  and  exploitation 
and  search  for  new  power  resources.  Condi- 
dltions  culminated  in  the  U.N.  Conference  of 
New  Sources  of  Energy,  held  in  Rome,  Italy, 
In  August  1961.  Two  volumes  of  the  Ronie 
Procccdxrigs  carried  the  message  across  the 
face  of  the  globe  and  advanced  the  many 
scientific  investigations  presently  going  on 
for   locating   geothermal   steam   resources. 

The  utilisation  of  a  large  voluir.e  of  natural 
hot  water  for  other  than  power  generation 
has  been  with  us  many  decades.  However, 
this  is  gaining  a  wider  production;  New  Zea- 
land plants,  well  over  a  decade;  and  Big 
Geysers,  California  about  a  decade.  The  avail- 
ability of  other  conventional  fuel  resources 
at  a  low  cost  killed  the  first  American  experi- 
ment at  Big  Geysers,  California.  Pitch  re- 
ported in  1927  (quoting  TJiP  Nrv  York 
Times  editorial,  J.anuarj-  19.  1925)  that  the 
General  Electric  Company  had  a  35  kw  tur- 
bine-generator providing  power  for  a  town 
of  2,000  people '-'  But  this  became  only  a 
scientific  cunosity.  nothing  else. 

TTie  overall  economic  expansion  in  the 
wcrld  after  World  n  led  to  acceptance — for 
space  heating,  greenhouse  production  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  diversified  agricul- 
tural productlor;  and  so  on.  Advancements 
in  technology  using  large  volumes  of  hot 
water,  "dirty"  steam,  and  so  forth,  will  bring 
a'oout  the  development  of  presently  dormant 
geographic  regions  during  the  next  decades. 
in  addition,  geothermal  fluids  are  consider- 
ed to  be  a  brand  new  water  a  raw  material 
I  most  significant  in  the  arid  American  West 
and  desert  regions  of  the  world  i .  and  geo- 
thermal heal  can  Ije  u.sed  to  desalt  additional 
seawatcr  for  sea.'ihore  population  centers.  The 
list  of  natural  steam  and  heat  energy  uses — 
almost  free  for  drilling-is  almost  endless. 

Geifihemial  steam  derives  its  major  eco- 
nomic importance  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
generate  electric  power  The  total  Installed 
power  capacity  using  geothermal  steam 
amounted  to  385.7  megawatts  In  1961.  and 
it  increiised  to  677  6  megawatts  by  1970. 
Although  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  slow, 
pre.sently  over  1,000  megawatts  are  approved 
and  scheduled  for  completion  soon  Com- 
pared to  the  world's  capacity  development  is 
still  very,  very  low.  Presently,  only  Italy, 
Japan.  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  the  USSR,  and 
the  United  States  are  producing  electricity 
from  geothermal  resources  on  a  large  scale. 
El  .Salvador.  France.  Iceland.  Taiwan,  and 
Turkey  will  be  the  next  newcomers  to  this 
field;  and,  as  we  have  noted  already,  ocher 
nations  are  rapidly  exploring  this  resource. 
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in  the  United  SUtes,  Big  Geysers.  Califor- 
nia, Is  the  focal  point;  the  Salton  Sea  area 
1  las  demonstrated  its  availability;  Nevada  will 
1  lecome  a  major  geothermal-power-produclng 
i  tate  in  this  decade;  and  certain  Rocky 
Mountain  states  will  follow  suit.  The  Plow- 
share Program  opens  up  new  vistas;  the 
l.ysholm  Helical  Screw  Expander  system,  with 
;3  skid  mounted  mobility,  makes  even  the 
dirtiest"  steam  available  for  power  genera- 
;  and,  thirdly,  pressure  from  conserva- 
dlonlsta  will  reduce  the  ejcpanslon  of  nuclear 
{  ower  plant  development  In  the  near  future. 
Dr.  Facca  summarizes  the  economics  of  a 
thermal  field;  Its  feasibility  is  a  function 
Its  steam  capacity,  the  output  and  spacing 
individual  wells,  power  demand,  and  delay 
t(me.  The  optimum  size  of  power  plants  (In  a 
on-atomic  exploeive  fractured  areai  is  55 
legawatts.  The  geometry  of  spacing  wells 
id  pipelines  to  the  plant  limits  the  proflt- 
:llty  of  the  size.  Therefore,  the  interrela- 
onshlp  between  the  geothermal  area,  plpe- 
ne.  and  power  plant  Is  to  be  considered, 
e  size  of  the  Plowshare  geothermal  project 
Juld  be  larger,  but  consideration  must  be 
d  Irected  at  the  seismic  wave  damage  possl- 
tllitles  before  and  during  the  operating  cycle 
the  field.  A  seismic  power  plant  construc- 
.  can  add  a  full  10"  to  the  capital  cost 
he  power  plant.  But  this  is  a  subject  of 
3  own. 

The  main  arguments  in  the  economics  of 
othermal  power  production  lie  In  cost  corn- 
sons    with    different    power    plants.    Dr. 
a  and  Dr.  Dam  list  the  costs  per  kilowatt- 
3ur  by  type  of  plant,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  9." 
is    evident    that    geothermal   power   pro- 
ictlon    has    the    least    cost    among    known 
wer  pl.int  tj-pes.  Howell,  Jr.,  calculated  2.64 
fcr   the   Salton   Sea   area    geothermal 
learn  field  with  effluent  disposal;  without  It, 
cost  would  be  4.1  mills  for  one  kilowatt- 
According   to    the   U.N.   report,    Mc- 
^(lllan  calculated  4.91  mills  as  the  total  cost 
kilowatt-hour  at  the  Geysers.  California, 
t.  while  the  cost  at  the  other  California 
pfwer  plants  (conventional  thermal)  is  7.00 
per  kilowatt-hour.  Mori  reports.  In  the 
study,  that  in  Japan  the  power  cost  of 
kilowatt-hour  Is  4.6  mills.  However,  In 
second   power   plant   the   cost   will    be 
'  to  3.1  mills. 
Kaufman  comparer  geothermal  power  co.sr.s 
th  other  power  plants  using  '.oad  factors; ' 
(Othermal  plants  operate  at  a  higher  load 
:tor  than  do  any  other  p:)wer  plants.  Using 
indard  evaluatl'-n  procedtires  suggested  hv 
e  U.S.  Federal  Pj-.vcr  Cjmml.ssio;;.  the  fol- 
vlng  assumptions  are  made; 

1.  Base  load  plant  size  u,  1.500  megawatt. 

2.  Privately  financed  operation. 
i.  L;f3       span:       geothermal — 20       rears; 
dro — 50;   and  all  others — 30. 
I.  Fuel  cost:  average  ccst  of  coal  in  Colo- 

o;    and    average    coit   of   oU    and   gas    In 
llfornla. 

Interest  rate  is  T'r. 
>    Allowance    made    for    state.    local,    and 
leral  taxes. 

Fixed  cost:  90 ^c. 

Variable  cost:  for  coal.  oil.  natural  gas 
5;  90""  for  nuclear  and  geothermal  units; 
65"  f?r  hydroelectric  units. 
Jsmg  thMe  assumptions  Kaurmaii  con- 
',:de5  that  ge:)ihernial  energy  ls  competitive 
:a  all  other  electric  power  e.-.ergy  sources 
ibit  10).  Tnese  calculations  are  based  on 
5ent  geot hernial  technology. 
The  PI^-Aihare  geothermal  power  genera- 
1.  the  Magmaniax  process,  and  other  fre- 
gas  processes  might  considerably  alter 
whole  economics  of  geothermal  power 
action.  An  extremely  valuable  invention 
the  Lysholm  Rotary  Expander  system. 
was  tested  in  Cerro  Prleto,  Well  MIO. 
h  a  95.5  "i  load  factor  and  a  better  than 
c  efficiency  factor.  There  are  these  and 
her  not-yet-lnveiited  technological  break- 
oughs.  And  they  will,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  hold  the  key  to  the  future  of  this 
Infustry. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  L.  VICITES, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  VETER- 
ANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing Joseph  L.  Vicites  of  Uniontown,  Pa., 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  at 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  He  was  here  to  present 
the  VFW's  legislative  agenda  for  1972. 

As  former  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, before  it  became  a  standing  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  and  as  an  honor- 
ary and  regular  member  of  the  VFW  in 
Lansdale.  Pa..  I  was  honored  to  introduce 
National  Commander  Joe  Vicites.  He  is 
a  .strong  and  articulate  spokesman  for 
our  Nation's  veterans,  and  I  look  for- 
t\ard  to  working  closely  with  Joe  and 
the  VFW  in  years  to  come. 

Commander  Joe  Vicites'  testimony, 
particularly  as  it  related  to  our  veterans 
hospitals,  was  of  great  interest  to  me,  as 
I  am  certain  it  will  be  of  interest  to  Sen- 
atoi-s.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  introduction  of  Commander 
Vicites  and  his  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.^tement  by  U.S.  Senator  Richard  S. 

SCHWEIKER 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  In- 
troduce to  you  today  a  fellow  Pennsyl'vanian, 
Joseph  L.  Vicites.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    cf    the    United 

States. 

He  is  a  man  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
community,  his  state,  and  his  nation.  I  am 
proud  that  he  has  attained  a  position  of  na- 
tional leadership  in  this  distinguished  veter- 
ans' organization. 

Commander  Vicites  Is  Clerk  of  Courts  In 
his  home  town  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  active  in  a  host  of  civic  and  commu- 
nity projects.  The  Uniontown  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  chose  him  as  Its  Young 
Man  of  the  Year,  and  he  has  headed  a  fund 
drive  to  support  programs  for  retarded  chil- 
dren. He  also  has  been  active  In  the  leader- 
ship of  the  March  of  Dimes.  The  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  Heart  Fund  and  the 
U.S.O. 


Commander  Vicites  was  Inducted  Into  VFW 
Post  47  in  Uniontown  In  1946.  after  serving 
In  the  559th  Antl-Alrcraft  Artillery  Auto- 
matic Weapons  Battalion  during  World  War 
II.  He  stepped  up  to  the  Office  of  Commander 
of  the  Pennsylvania  VFW  In  1965.  and  was 
elected  Junior  Vice  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  National  In  1969.  He  became  Senior  Vice 
Commander-in-Chief  In  1970.  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief last  August. 

I  am  delighted  that  a  fellow  Pennsylvanlan 
particularly  one  who  Is  so  well  qualified. 
wUl  be  given  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
VFW's  1972  legislative  agenda  today,  and  I 
am  honored  to  present  him  to  the  Committee. 


Statement  of  Joseph  L.  VicrrES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  Committee  to  pre- 
sent the  legislative  program  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  was  the  leading  orga- 
nization for  the  Senate  to  establish  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Th.s  goal 
was  realized  when  the  91st  Congress  created 
this  Committee. 

There  are  more  than  28  million  veterans 
who,  together  with  their  families,  represent 
about  one  hundred  million  Americans.  Tills 
is  approximately  half  of  our  population. 
Congresses  hnve  approved  down  through 
the  years  comprehensive  programs  of  veter- 
ans rights  and  benefits  which  Include  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents  from  the  Spanish- 
American  War  to  the  present  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Having  all  veterans  programs  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  one  Committee  makes  It  much 
easier  and  simpler  for  veterans  and  their 
families  when  they  call  upon  the  United 
States  Senate  for  consideration  and  assist- 
ance regarding  veterans  legislation  and  pro- 
grams. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  had  its  de 
facto  origin  in  1899.  Veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  met  almost  simultaneously  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Denver,  Colorado  to  discuss  the  pllgh* 
of  their  comrades.  They  subsequently  joined 
forces  at  a  meeting  In  Denver,  where  Post 
No.  One,  of  our  organization,  still  prospers, 
and  carries  on  the  work  of  Us  founders. 

From  that  humble  beginning,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  has  grown  steadily — until 
today,  we  have  one  million,  seven  hundred 
thousand  members. 

This  Is  the  twentieth  consecutive  year  In 
which  we  will  have  realized  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  our  membership.  In  August,  vie 
expect  to  go  to  our  National  Convention  in 
Minneapolis  with  one  million,  eight  hundred 
thousand  men;  and  a  half  million  ladies  in 
our  Auxiliary. 

Our  program  of  service  to  the  veteran  ani 
his  dependents;  to  our  communities;  and  to 
the  nation,  are  principally  responsible  for 
this  continued  growth.  Tliese  programs, 
however,  do  not  function  or  produce  re'^ults 
by  themselves.  Hard  work  and  effective  lead- 
ership, on  every  le\'el.  are  essential  to  their 
success. 

Many  of  the  men  who  are  responsible  fcr 
this  success  are  with  me  here  today,  Thev 
are  the  Department  Commanders,  their  Staff 
Officers.  National  Committee  members,  and 
Post  and  District  Officers,  who  have  come 
from  all  over  this  great  nation,  and  from 
several  foreign  countries,  to  attend  our  an- 
nual Washington  Conference  Many  of  them 
will  be  visiting  with  the  members  of  your 
Committee  throughout  the  day  as  well  as 
tomorrow  night  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotrl, 

Neither  time  nor  the  purpose  of  my  ap- 
pearance here  will  permit  me  to  review  the 
varied  programs  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  There  Is  one,  however,  which  both 
tradition  and  pride  compel  me  to  call  to  your 
attention.  I  refer  to  our  annual  'Voice  of 
Democracy  Program. 


This  Is  a  script-writing  contest,  annually 
participated  In  by  high  school  students 
throughout  our  fifty  statc.^..  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Pacific  Area.?  and  the  Panama 
Canal-  The  theme  thts  year  ts  "My  Respon- 
sibility to  Freedom." 

Five  college  scholarships,  totaling  $22,500. 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winners  of  that  com- 
petition at  our  Congressional  Banquet  tomor- 
row night.  The  first -place  winner  will  de- 
liver hLs  or  her  speech,  and  receive  the  first 
prize  of  $10,000,  to  be  used  to  further  his 
education  at  the  college  or  university  of  his 
or  her  choice, 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  legislative  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  is  the  product  of 
resolutions  officially  adopted  at  our  annual 
National  Convention  Approximately  three 
hundred  such  resolutions  were  approved  at 
our  most  recent  Convention,  which  was  held 
in  Dallas.  Texas  Augu.=t   13-20.  1971, 

Immediately  following  that  Convention, 
our  National  Legtslfitlvc  .and  National  Secu- 
rity and  Foreign  Affaire^  Committees  met  here 
in  Washington  to  review  those  resolutions. 
.'Vs  a  result  of  that  meetlns.  a  representative 
list  of  organizational  mandates  wa.s  selected, 
recommended,  and  approved  by  the  various 
Committees,  and  by  me  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  make  up  our  'Priority  Legislative 
Program"  for  the  current  year  That  program 
has  been  printed  in  an  attractive  brochure, 
and  a  copy  has  been  furnished  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Congres.';.  as  well  as  other  persons  who 
have  a  responsibility  to  Implement  and  carry 
out  veterans  programs. 

It  would  be  deeply  appreciated.  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  a  copy  of  the  Digest  of  our  National 
Convention  Resolutions,  adopted  In  Dallas, 
and  a  copy  of  the  brochvire  containing  our 
VFW.  Priority  Goals  for  the  current  year. 
might  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  and 
Incorporated  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  think  there  tan  be  no  doubt  that 
the  most  pressing  concern  of  mv  organization 
Is  the  future  of  VA  hospltals, 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  been  pursuing  a  policy  of  re- 
duction for  many  years,  with  the  design  of 
cutting  veterans'  medical  care  to  an  average 
dally  patient  load  of  60,000  by  1975  On  the 
other,  are  the  efforts  of  your  Comm.it tee  and 
organlr.atlons  such  as  mine  to  frustrate  this 
Indifference  to  the  medical  needs  of  those 
who  fight  our  nation's  wars. 

As  you  know,  this  f:«-cal  vear,  the  Congress 
found  It  necessary  to  hnlt  an  attempt  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  cut  vet- 
erans medical  care  In  VA  hospitals  from 
86,000  to  79.000. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  deeply  ap- 
preciates the  tremendous  effort  made  by  this 
Committee  and  the  Congress  to  provide  and 
maintain  adequate  fnnd.>  and  personnel  for 
VA  hospitals,  in  spite  of  the  dr^llar  signs 
which  apparently  run  through  the  blood 
streams  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  so  far  as  veterans  are  concerned 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  commends 
your  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals 
and  Its  Chairman.  Alan  Cranston,  which  pro- 
duced undeniable  evidence  that  the  V.^  medi- 
cal care  system  needed  more.  Instead  of  less, 
personnel  and  services. 

The  Senate  and  Congress  agreed,  and 
added  over  two  hundred  million  dollars  to 
this  year's  VA  budget  to  prevent  such  a  cut. 

Even  more  imporiatit,  the  Congress  wrote 
into  the  bill  a  prohibition  against  any  reduc- 
tion In  VA  hospital  care  and  that  Is  now  a 
part  of  the  law  I  quote  from  Public  Law 
92-78 : 

the   f.-^regolng  appropriation  shall 

not  be  apportioned  to  provide  for  less  than 
an  average  of  97,500  operating  beds  in  Vet- 
er.'iMs  Administration  hospitals  or  furnishing 
inpatient  care  and  treatment  to  an  average 
daily  patient  load  oi  less  than  85.500  bene- 
ficiaries during  the  fiscal  year  1972." 
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n  spite  of  this  clear  a:id  legal  Congres- 
••lal  mandate,  I  am  advised  that  the  Vet- 
i:.i  Admir.istration  is  caking  care  of  only 
000  patients,  and  cannot  possibly  care  for 
e  authorized  number  of  35.500  average 
.ily  patient  load  during  this  fiscal  year. 
3Viou.-,ly.  the  Office  of  Management  "and 
idget  has  fouiid  a  -A-ay  to  circumvent  the 
.11  of  Congress. 

Yet    there    are    waiting    lists   at    many    VA 

spitais.   and  the  rejection  rate  in  some  of 

-n  Is  excessive — running  as  high  as  sixty 

ent.   The   Veterans   of   Foreign    Wars   Is 

■'y  disturbed  at  this  condition.  And  you 

.     be   sure,   Mr,    Chairman,   and   Members 

the  Committee,  that  we  will  expend  every 

in  support  of  your  Committee  and  the 

gress    to    see    that     this    Congressional 

ndate  is  carried  out. 

We  all  know  that  the  VA  hospital  system 
is  created  by  the  legislative  acts  of  many 
ngresses.  and  the  expenditure  of  many 
lions  of  dollars.  It  has  been  a  vast  and 
cDmprehen.slve  undertaking  bv  the  official 
rjpresen-atlves  of  the  people  of  this  nation. 
If  I  may  summarize,  for  the  record,  the 
Veterans  Administration  Is  presently  operat- 
'  ig  166  hospitals;  202  outpatient  clinics; 
domlclllarles  for  elderly  veterans;  76  nurs- 
'   homes;    6    rastoration    centers;    3    blind 

bllltatlon  centers;  and  32  drug  units. 
The  VA  medical   system,  with  Its  annual 
adget  of  approximately  two  billion  dollars 
k>k   care   of  seven    million  of   the  nation's 
.•enty-elght  million  veterans  last  year. 
It  la  staffed  by  approximately  150,000  phy- 
Jlans,    dentists,    nurses,    and    paramedical 
;alth   employees,   on   a   full-time   basis    In 
Bl  Idltlon  there  are  about  83,000  private  phy- 
-    lans  who  take  care  of  veterans  on  a  fee- 
■-servlce  arrangement  In  their  local  com- 
inltles 

The    Veterans    Administration    Is    also    a 
ajor  source  of  medical  education,  training 
d  research.   For  example,   the  VA  system 
iiovldes  training  for  one-half  of  the'thlrd 
•1    fourth    year    medical    students    In    the 
ion.  During  the  past  year  alone  It  pro- 
lied   training  for  53,000   Individuals  In  60 
'CTerent  categories  of  health  sciences 
VA  hospitals  and  clinics  are  affUlated  with 
medical  schools;    51   dental   schools;    287 
irslng  schools;   and  some  400  universities 
leges,  and  junior  colleges  which  provide 
inlng  for  both  professional  and  technical 
Uth  workers. 

In  addition,  the  Veterans  Administration 
-  led  the  way  in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
^h.  It  developed  the  cardiac  pacemaker 
medication  for  treating  T.B.  Both  vete- 
and  non-veterans  are  reaping  the  bene- 
of  this  giant  of  the  health  care  business 
My    organization     Is     gravely     concerned 
••  the  Veterans  Administration's  future  role 
a    national    health    care    system    be 
bed    We  are  concerned   because  the 
of  Management  and   Budget   has  in- 
:ated  In  correspondence  with  members  of 
-ss  that  the  future  of  the  VA  hospital 
Is  connected  with  national  health  in- 
^  proposals  now  under  active  consider- 
on  by  the  House  Vays  and  Means  Com- 
mi  ttee. 

rhe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  great! v 

ercouraged   by  an   article  prepared   bv  the 

'^""Irman  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Commlt- 

the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  MUls,  entitled 

'.  to  Takeover  of  VA,"  which  appeared  In 

February,  1972  Issue  of  our  VFW   Mae- 

,e.  ° 

Congressman  Mills  stated,  in  the  next  to 

paragraph:   "I  am  convinced  we  should 

recommend  federal  health  care  legisla- 

untll  the  Administration  provides  firm 

mation   as   to  plans  for  the   future  of 

VA  program." 

will  be  deeply  appreciated,  Mr.  Chalr- 

If  a  copy  of  the  article  bv  Congressman 

Is,  as  It  appeared  in  the  February  issue 
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of  the  V.F.W.  Magazine,  may  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point.  Thank  you. 
It  Is  our  fervent  hope  th.it  the  Congress  will 
agree  with  him. 

My  organization  Is  also  deeply  concerned 
over  the  status  and  the  condition  of  our 
Vietnam  Veterans.  And  I  am  proud  to  re- 
port to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee,  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  boasts  approximately  450.000 
members  who  are  veterans  of  that  war. 

Our  boasting  ceases,  however,  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  unemployment 
rate  among  these  young  men  remains  ex- 
cessively high.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to 
reduce  it. 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs  ever 
established  by  the  Congress  Is  the  G.I.  BUI. 
All  veterans  are  grateful  for  It.  The  nation 
as  a  whole  has  profited  by  It. 

A  priority  goal  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Is  increased  assistance  'o  veterans  tak- 
ing education  and  training  under  the  G.I. 
Bill.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  recom- 
mends  a  substantial  increase  In  the  GI  Bill 
rates  which  will  reflect  the  high  cost  of  tui- 
tion, books,  and  fees. 

Respecting  Jobless  veterans,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  strongly  recommends  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  the  assistance  provided 
to  veterans  who  are  taking  on-the-job  and 
apprenticeship  training  under  the  G.I,  Bill. 
Job  training  is  essential  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  who  are  returning  to 
clvU  life  without  any  civilian  skills. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  also  supports 
an  advance  payment  as  soon  as  practicable 
for  veterans  who  are  Roing  to  school  or  train- 
ing under  the  G.I.  Bill.  There  have  been  some 
extremely  long  delays  in  receiving  the  first 
G.I.  Bill  check,  which  have  worked  great 
hardship  on  veterans  who  are  entering  school 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly  sup- 
ports pending  legl.slation  which  would  trans- 
fer the  Jurisdiction  over  national  cemeteries 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Our  na- 
tional cemetery  system  should  be  continued 
and  expanded.  Burial  in  a  national  ceme- 
tery Is  a  perpetual  honor.  It  should  be  every 
veteran's  right. 

Certainly  it  should  be  distinguished  from 
a  plot  allowance,  or  other  subsidy,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  economic'  benefit  to 
the  veteran's  survivors. 

We  In  the  V.F.W.  have  long  campaigned  for 
at  least  one  national  cemetery  in  each  state. 
so  that  every  veteran  who  so  desires  may  be 
laid  to  rest  in  a  national  cemetery  reason- 
ably near  his  home  We  urge  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  will  carry  out  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

Our  organization  will  be  working  clo.sely 
with  this  Committee  for  cost  of  living  in- 
creases in  the  compensation  rates  for  the 
more  than  two  million  veterans  suffering 
from  service   connected   disabilities. 

In  that  regard,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  commends  this  Committee  and  your 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions, headed  by  Senator  Talmadge  of  Geor- 
gia. I  am  referring  to  the  quick  action  taken 
by  the  Subcommittee  and  then  the  Commit- 
tee last  fall  regarding  cost  of  living  Increases 
In  the  VA  pension  and  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  procrains.  In  addition 
to  the  desperately  needed  cost  of  living  in- 
creases, this  legislation  carried  out  another 
VF.W.  priority  legislative  eoal.  The  Increase 
in  the  income  limitations  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  pension  program,  whch.  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  Ilvlne  increases,  have 
prevented  any  veteran  or  his  widow  from 
having  his  or  her  VA  pension  payment  cut 
or  stopped  because  of  the  1971  social  secu- 
rity increase  or  an  equivalent  Increase  in 
other  retirement  Income. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  keeping  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration  intact.  To  carry  out 
this  goal  requires  leadership  and  vigilance 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees.  A  good 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about  concerns 
drug  legislation  for  veterans. 

The  traditional  way  of  handling  medical 
programs  for  veterans,  regardless  of  whether 
it  Is  for  drugs  or  any  other  problem,  is  leg- 
islation by  the  Committees  cf  Jurisdiction 
namely,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees. 

When  It  became  established  that  veterans 
and  servicemen  were  suffering  from  drug 
problems,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  urged 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  Immediately 
establish  drug  centers  at  suitable  locations 
to  meet  this  development.  We  urged  the 
Congress  to  provide  more  flexibility  for  the 
VA  to  treat  drug  dependent  veterans,  a  by- 
product of  the  Vietnam  war.  First,  your 
Committee,  together  with  ycur  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  met  in  Joint  ses- 
sion concerning  drug  addiction  among  vet- 
erans. Subsequently,  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  also  held  hearings  on  this 
program  and  reported  a  bill  (H.R.  9265) 
which  is  supported  by  a  mandate  approved 
at  our  most  recent  National  Convention,  This 
bill,  which  is  pending  before  this  Commit- 
tee. Is  the  traditional  and  usual  manner 
of  handling  legislation  regarding  treatment 
of  veterans,  and  we  are  hoping  that  your 
Committee  will  favorably  consider  and  re- 
port this  bill  before  the  92d  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Senate 
acted  on  an  overall  drug  bill  fS.  2097)  which 
would  create  a  Special  Action  Office  for 
drug  Abuse  and  give  its  Director  practically 
absolute  power  over  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. S.  2097,  as  approved  by  the  Senate, 
would  transfer  a  responsibility  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  this  newlv  created 
office.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  Director  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  will  keep  his  hands 
off  the  Veterans  Administration  regarding 
treatment  of  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
drug  care.  The  Veterans  Administration  is 
the  one  single  agency  responsible  for  taking 
care  of  veterans.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  opposes  transferring  any  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  other  Oovernment  departments  and 
agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Is  as  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War  as  anyone  else,  but  we  want 
that  end  to  be  an  honorable  one.  For  that 
reason  we  stand  firmly  behind  the  President 
on  his  eight-point  proposal  to  bring  American 
POWs  home. 

We  strongly  oppose  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress  which  would  grant  amnesty  to 
draft  dodgers  who  have  fled  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  order  to  avoid  military  duty  In  our 
armed  forces.  If  these  draft  dodgers  wish 
to  return  to  this  country  now  that  the  war 
Is  practically  over,  they  should  be  prepared 
to  suffer  the  consequences  for  their  crimes. 
They  should  never  be  permitted  to  return 
and  walk  unscathed  among  honorable  Ameri- 
cans who  served  their  country  In  Its  hour  of 
need. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  mav  I  again 
express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  t>efore  this  distinguished 
Committee. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  each  of  you  will  be 
with  us  tomorrow  night  at  our  annual  Con- 
gressional Banquet  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  where  we  will  be  honoring  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Congress,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  wUl  be  ninth  recipient  of  our  V.F.W. 
Congressional  Award  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  nation. 

The  dinner  will  begin  promptly  at  7:00 
P.M..  with  a  reception  beginning  at  6:00  PM. 

Thank  you  for  yotir  attention. 


March  7,  1972 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  equal  rights 
for  women.  I  intend  to  introduce  into  the 
record  several  studies  and  .statements 
which  indicate  that  the  need  for  an  equal 
rights  amendment  is  now  as  great  as 
ever. 

Our  society  has  always  restricted  wom- 
en to  a  different,  and  therefore  often  an 
inferior  role.  I  firmly  believe  that  as 
long  as  our  laws  permit  any  differentia- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  and  as  long  as 
women  are  denied  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  then  women  will  continue  to 
be  confined  to  an  inferior  status. 

During  the  last  several  years,  the 
White  House  has  continually  said  that 
it  has  increased  the  number  of  women 
in  policymaking  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  statistics  indicate  that  the 
White  House  has  ignored  the  net  results 
of  changes  in  Government  employment. 

As  statistics  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  show,  the  total  number 
of  women  in  policy  malting  positions  ac- 
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tually  decreased  from  1969  to  1970— 
from  173  in  1969  to  158  in  1970.  In  ad- 
dition, the  statistics  indicate  that  the 
cutbacks  in  Government  employees  have 
discriminated  almost  entirely  against 
women,  when  women  occupy  only  47  per- 
cent of  the  jobs  at  the  higher  grade 
levels.  Women  are  the  least  powerful 
group  and  therefore  they  are  the  ones  to 
suffer  from  the  cutbacks. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
surrounding  the  equal  rights  amendment 
has  been  the  question  of  its  impact  on 
protective  labor  legislation.  In  my  mind, 
these  laws  once  served  a  purpose.  Now, 
however,  that  time  is  gone  and  these 
laws  as  they  are  now  used  are  much  more 
repressive  than  protective. 

A  study  by  the  U.S.  E)epartment  of 
Labor  says  that: 

Findings  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  had  determined  that 
the  special  restrictions  originally  designed 
to  protect  women  now  tend  to  discriminate 
rather  than  protect. 

The  Labor  Department  study  also 
shows  that  these  laws  are  now  being 
abandoned   by   the   States,   showing   a 


trend  "toward  the  le.ssenins  of  restric- 
tions for  working  women"  by  repealing 
outdated  and  discriminatory  laws. 

In  addition  to  these  .studies.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  wish  to  introduce  a  ."^tudy  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission showing  that  tlic  Bell  Syst^em — 
the  Nation's  largest  private  employer — 
"is,  without  doubt,  the  largest  oppre.ssor 
of  women  workers  in  the  United  States": 
a  column  on  the  EEOC  report  and  the 
Bell  System  by  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman 
of  the  Washington  Post:  and  excerpts 
from  a  speech  by  Wilma  Scott  Heide. 
pre.sident  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  in  which  she  indicates  the 
degree  of  discrimination  against  women 
in  employment  opportunities. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these 
materials  and  the  evidence  they  contain 
provide  overwhelming  reasons  for  the 
need  for  an  equal  rights  amendment 
for  women  as  soon  as  pos.sible.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  miiterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


FULL-TIME  WHITE-COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT-GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES' 


Oct.  31,1970 


Oct.  31, 1969 


Grade  groups 


Total 
employment 


Number  ol 
women 


Percent 

women  in 

grade 

group 


Percent 

total 

women 

employees 


Total 
employment 


Number  of 
women 


Percent 

women  in 

grade 

group 


Percent 

toltl 

women 

employed 


lto6 1,093,337 

7  to  12 690,500 

13  to  15 181,032 

16  plus,  above' 10,299 

Ungraded  3 _ 6,533 

Total 1,981,722 


504. 194 

142,994 

7,381 

158 

2.600 


46.1 

20.7 

4,1 

1.5 

39.8 


76.7 

1.116.766 

517.607 

21.8 

682,214 

138,065 

1.1 

174,212 

6.896 

.02 

10  198 

173 

.4 

6,402 

2.553 

46.3 

20.2 

4.0 

1.7 

39.9 


77.8 

20.8 

1,0 

.03 

.4 


657.  327 


33.2 


100,0 


1 , 989, 792 


665,  294 


33.4 


100.0 


■  Approximately  76  percent  of  the  total  full-time  Federal  work  force  and  nearly  93  percent  of 
all  lull-time  women  employees. 

:  Includes  employees  whose  annual  salary  rates  are  above  the  General  Schedule  (e.g..  Executive 
Pay  Act  or  Public  Law-type  positions). 

'  For  the  most  part,  ungraded  are  support  staff  to  the  Federal  judges  and  courts  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Note:  Women  lost  7,967  jobs  from  Oct.  31. 1969,  to  Oct.  31. 1970. 

Sources:  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  Manpower  Information  Systems. 


Status  of  State  Hours  Laws  for  Women 
Since  Passage  or  Tftle  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 

In  1963,  40  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  maximum  hours  laws  for  women 
in  one  or  more  occupations  or  Industries.' 
In  1971  only  10  States  retain  such  laws  with- 
out major  exclusions  or   change   of  status. 

State  laws  providing  special  restriction  or 
benefit  for  employed  women  In  this  country 
were  enacted  in  the  early  1900's,  primarily  to 
alleviate  the  poor  working  conditions  and 
long  hours  to  which  women  were  subjected. 
After  the  passage  of  title  vn  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  status  of  these 
laws  began  to  change.  By  1969  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC), 
which  administers  title  VII,  had  determined 
that  the  special  restrictions  originally  de- 
signed to  protect  women  now  tend  to  dis- 
criminate rather  than  protect.  In  a  few  In- 
stances State-required  benefits  for  women, 
such  as  premium  pay  for  overtime,  were  ex- 
tended to  men. 

The  rapidly  changing  status  of  State  hours 
laws  specifically  shows  a  trend  toward  the 
lessening  of  restrictions  for  working  women 
through  one  or  more  of  the  following  ac- 
tions: 


States  have  repealed  hours  laws  or 
amended  them  to  provide  for  voluntary  over- 
time or  have  increased  exemptions  from 
hours  laws: 

State  attorneys  general  have  Issued 
opinions  invalidating  hours  laws  for  all 
women  covered  under  title  VII. 

Courts  have  repeatedly,  with  few  excep- 
tions. Invalidated  State  hotirs  laws  for  all 
women  covered  under  title  VII. 

REPEALS 

since  the  enactment  of  title  VII.  the 
following  10  States  have  repealed  their 
maximum  hours  laws  for  women: 

Arizona — 1970. 

Colorado — 1971. 

Delaware — 1965. 

Montana — 1971. 

Nebraska — 1969. 

New  Jersey — 1971. 

New  York — 1970. 

Oregon — 1971. 

Vermont — 1970. 

Wisconsin — 1971. = 

ATTORNEY    GENERAL    OPINIONS 

The  following  13  Jurisdictions  have  had 
attorney  general  opinions  which  conclude 
that  their  hours  laws  are  not  applicable  to 
employers  covered  under  title  VII: 


California — 6/24/71. 

District  of  Columb' a— 3/25/70  iby  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  i . 

Illinois — 10  2  70. 

Kan-sas — 1969  i  by  Commissioner  of  Labor) . 

Massachusetts — 9  30  70.  3  5  71. 

Michigan— 12  30  69. 

North  Dakota — 4  '  18  69, 

Oklahoma--12  5  69. 

Pennsylvania— 11    14  69  «. 

Rhode  Island— €   18  70, 

South  Dakota — 2  27  69. 

Washington — 5  26  70. 

Wisconsin — 7  27  70. 

The  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina 
has  stated  that  the  hours  law  in  that  State 
will  remain  in  effect  until  a  Federal  court 
rules  otherwise. 

FLSA    COVERAGE 

Since  the  passage  of  title  VII.  several  States 
have  exempted  from  the  State  hours  law  em- 
ployees who  are  covered  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
( FLSA ) . 

All  employees  covered  under  FXSA  are  ex- 
empt from  the  State  hours  laws  in: 

Marvland — 1969. 


'The  only  States  without  such  laws  ex- 
clusively for  women  In  1963  were:  Alabama, 
Alaska.  Florida.  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  In- 
diana, Iowa,   West   Virginia,   and   Wyoming. 


"  Another  hours  law  was  enacted,  however, 
which  applies  to  women  employed  in  hotels 
and  motels  and  resorts  only;  other  women  are 
not  restricted  in  the  hours  they  may  work. 


"  The  Attorney  General  opinion  stated  that 
the  State  Human  Rights  Act  impliedly  re- 
peals the  hours  law  for  women,  as  does  title 
VII. 
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North  Carolina— 1967. 
Tennessee — 1969. 
Virginia — 1970. 

VOLUNTARY    OVERTIME 

Ti*-o  States  amended  their  hours  la'AS  to 
provide  for  extended  hours  for  women  on  a 
untary  basis: 
New  Mex;co — 1969. 
Texas — 1971. 
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COrRT    DECISIONS 

Federal  courts  have  recently  held  that  the 
Slate  hours  laws  conflict  with  title  VII  li:  the 
fo .lowing  States: 

CaillGr:ila — 1971. 

Illinois — 1970. 

Kentucky — 1971. 

Ujuliiana — 1971. 

Massachusetts — 1971. 

Dhlo— 1971.' 

Pennsylvania — 1971. 

HOURS   L.AWS    RET.MNED 

Dnly  10  States  retain  hours  laws  at  this 
tHiiB  without  major  exclUriens  or  change  in 
stiitus  since  1964.  iSome  State=;  among  these 
10  provide  for  extended  working  hours  for 
w(  men  by  special  per:nit  from  the  Slate  labor 
de^artmrnt  u:.der  emergency  conditions. 
St  iter,  vary  m  definition  of  emergency  and 
leiirLh  of  time  for  which  such  extens;on.s  are 
gr  mted.  In  Minnesota,  however,  the  labor 
departmrnt  may  grant  a  perma:;ent  exemp- 

:.  at  Its  discretion:  this  prcvl.>ion  has  been 
Uitd  where  employers  and  their  employees 
ap3ly  for  an  exem.ption  from  the  hours  lim- 
its tioa  cu  the  basis  of  sex  dl?criminatlcn.) 
Ti"  e  States  are 

Vrkansas. 
onnectlcut. 

Haine. 

tlmnesota. 

tlisslSoipp;. 

>l;sso'.iri.- 
evada. 

ew  Hamp.-hire. 
iJouth  Carolina. 
tah. 

STATES     WITH     EQUAL     BIGHTS     PROVISIONS 

ne  added  development  may  have  a  long 

effect  on  State  protective  legislation. 

States — Illinois,    Pennsylvania,     and 

inia — have   ratified   equal   rights   pravi- 

whlch  are  included  In  their  State  con- 

iitlons.  A  similar  provision  will  be  voted 

up^n  by  Texas  citizens  in  the  November  1972 

tlons. 

These  data  were  assembled  by  Marlallce 
under  the  supervision  of  Ruth  Shinn, 
Di  jlslon  of  Legislation  and  Standards.  VVom- 
ent  Bureau.) 
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A  ^Tiav  OF  Eqval  Employment  Opportunity 
IN  THE  Bell  System 

PREFACE 

"his  paper  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  in 

lar.ageable  form  the  results  of  an  Inten- 

;  investigation  of  the  employment  prac- 

!s  of  the  Bell  System  operating  companies. 

;    investigation    was    undertaken    by    the 

lal  Employment  Commission  pursuant  to 

I^tition  filed  with  the  Federal  Communlca- 

C   mmission    Docket  No.  19143.  alleging 

nwide    patterns    of    employment    dls- 

Inatlon   by  the  Bell  System  companies 

he  bn5;s  of  sex.  natlonai  origin,  and  race. 

e  paper  is  a  distillation  of  only  the  most 

e:it  features  of  the  patterns  of  employ- 

nt  discrimination  revealed  by  the  EEOC 

estigation  and  the  pcUcles  and  practices 

ch  are  responsible  for  those  patterns.  It 

:itended  to  facilitate  examination  of  the 

:k    cf    evidentiary    materials    which    have 

i:;bmitted  to  ->ie  FCC 


un 


rh 


[n  a  State  court,  a  contrary  decision  Is 
ig  appealed. 

A  Federal  court  in  1970  dismissed  a  class 
acqon  to  strike  down  the  State  hours  law. 


This  paper  was  written  and  prepared  pri- 
marily by  David  Copus,  LawTence  Gartner, 
Randall  Speck.  William  Wallace,  Marjanette 
Feagan  and  Katherine  Mazzaferrl. 

Chapter  2.  Women  in  the  Bell  System:  A 
Stutjy  in  Sex  Segregation 

I  Note. — Charts  referred  to  are  not  printed 
in  the  Record.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Not  only  Is  the  Bell  System  the  nation's 
largest  private  employer,  It  is  far  and  away 
the  largest  employer  of  women.  Females, 
moreover,  are  employed  in  the  Bell  System 
at  a  much  greater  rate  than  in  Industry  in 
general.  It  has  become  a  cliche  that  the  tele- 
phone company  Is  ''a  good  place"  for  a  young 
girl  to  get  a  Job. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  see  the  total  sex 
segregation  of  the  telephone  company  Jobs 
and  the  resulting  lower  pay.  poor  working 
conditions,  and  fewer  opportunities  afTcrded 
to  females.  The  next  chapter  will  •laborate 
on  the  company  policies  and  rationalizations 
which  have  produced  and  continue  to  per- 
petuate this  sexist  structure. 

In  1968.  when  AT&T  Vice  President  Walter 
Straley  spoke  of  the  Bell  System's  "unique 
competence  to  play  a  leading  role  In  the 
improvement  of  employment  opportunity." 
he  referred,  myoplcally,  only  to  "disadvan- 
taged minorities."  If  such  a  unique  compe- 
tence did  in  fact  exist,  it  ought  to  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  women.  But  In  1971  it 
must  be  said  that  the  System  has  failed  to 
meet  the  challenge;  the  Bell  companies  must 
be  characterized  as  uniquely  incompetent. 
Although  women  continue  to  be  employed 
in  very  large  numbers,  they  are  confined  to 
the  most  stifling  and  repetitive  Jobs.  Their 
compensation  is  so  meager  as  to  make  them 
doubt  their  own  self  worth.  Their  prospects 
for  prom.otion  are  in  the  distant  future,  if  at 
all.  I:  i3  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  many 
women  flee  from  telephone  Jobs  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  are  attracted  to  them. 

EMMA  NUTT  TO  THE  PRESENT NOT  A  VERY 

LONG    WAY 

The  Infant  Bell  companies,  like  most  of 
their  contemporaries  in  the  19th  century, 
employed  only  males.  Male  Operators,  how- 
ever, were  considered  to  be  "noisy,  boisterous 
and  often  rude  to  subecribers."  .'^s  a  bold 
experiment,  the  Telephone  Dispatch  Com- 
pany (the  predecessor  of  New  England  Tel.) 
employed  Emma  Nutt  as  the  first  female 
Operator  !n  September,  1878. 

The  experiment  proved  to  be  quite  a 
■success."  Women  very  quickly  took  over  the 
Operator's  J-vb  and  began  to  expand  their 
areas  of  interest  Into  what  were  then  con- 
sidered strictly  male  jobs.  Female  secretaries 
were  employed  "because  girls  would  work  for 
a  third  of  the  going  .$.'?0-a-week  salarv  for  a 
male  secretary."  Mrs.  Nutt,  having  pioneered 
in  the  Operator's  job,  set  the  pace  for  tele- 
phone women  by  advancing  to  Chief  Oper- 
ator, the  first  .?upervlsorv  job  for  wnmen.  In 
1883.  and  retiring  after  :^3  years  of  service. 

The  number  of  female  employees  grew  with 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  telephone 
industry  in  the  20th  century.  They  were 
limited,  however,  to  a  narrow  spectrum  of 
positions  In  the  male  dominated  world  of 
w-ork.  The  jobs  available  to  women  remained 
tho:-,e  which  were  opened  experimentally  over 
90  yeprs  ago.  Operator  and  clerical  jobs,  to- 
gether with  their  Immediate  supen-lsors, 
ca.me  to  be  reserved  exciusivelv  for  females. 
Whole  sections  of  the  Bell  System  became  the 
women's  domain,  "where  men  are  managers, 
customers  or  husbands."  By  1971  more  than 
400.000  women  worked  in  the  Bell  Svstem. 
thus  constituting  more  than  half  of  all  oper- 
ating company  employees. 

THE    SEGREGATION    OF    JOBS 

By  way  cf  Introduction  to  sex  segregation 
In  the  Bell  System.,  It  Is  Instructive  to  exam- 


ine the  myriad  ol  official  company  documents 
which  deal  with  employment  and  employees 
A  total  sex  segregation  of  Jobs  is  reflected  in 
virtually  all  such  Bell  System  documents 
Through  pictures  of  males  or  females,  pro- 
noun  reference  or  through  straight-forward 
identification,  ail  Jobs  are  strictly  classified 
as  either  male  or  female. 

This  sex  denotation  of  Jobs  is  carried  con- 
sistently throughout  company  personnel 
manuals,  collective  bargaining  agreements 
Job  descriptions,  company  publications,  gen-' 
eral  company  advertisements,  requisltlcna 
for  employees,  forms  relating  to  employment, 
memoranda  and  letters,  speeches,  bill  inserts' 
turn-over  studies,  testing  studies,  orientation 
materials,  interviewer's  aids,  training  man- 
uals, community  wage  studies,  award  pro- 
grams, annual  reports,  and  even  reports  on 
aflirmatlve  action  efforts  to  improve  employ- 
ment of  minorities. 

These  documents  unequivocally  identify 
the  following  Jobs  as  female:  Operator.  Plant 
and  Accounting  Department  clerical  Jobs, 
Service  Representative,  inside  sales  Jobs  in 
the  Commercial  and  Marketing  Departments, 
and  first  level  management  Jobs  in  the  Trat- 
flc  and  Commercial  Departments.  Craft  Jobs, 
outside  sales  Jobs,  and  middle  and  upper 
level  management  Jobs  are  always  identified 
as   male   Jobs. 

Public  image 

The  rigid  differentiation  betwee:i  the  sexes 
in  employment  at  Bell  has  become  a  trade 
mark  of  the  System.  The  operator's  j-b  in 
particular  has  come  to  be  recognized  "by  al- 
most everyone  as  especially  suited  to  women. 
The  telephone  company  has  been  described 
in  the  press  as  "the  great  historical  bastion 
of  feminine  employment"  and  the  Operator's 
Job  as  "a  female  stronghold"  of  long  stand- 
ing. A  newspaper  article  in  Februarv.  1971, 
reported  that.  "The  Idea  that  Telephone  Op- 
erators are — must  be — women  Is  firmly 
planted  into  the  public  mind."  Similarly,  the 
public  conceives  of  all  craft  workers  and  all 
managers  as  being  male.  The  public's  close 
identification  of  females  with  Operators  and 
males  with  craft  workers  and  management 
Is  no  accident.  It  Is  the  direct  result  of  a 
calculated  Systemwide  sex  segregation. 

Only  when  one  sex  Is  totally  unavailable 
for  work  has  Bell  resorted  to  "opposite  sex" 
employment.  During  World  'War  II  women 
replaced  men  on  most  inside  craft  Jobs,  par- 
ticularly Frameman.  During  strikes  and  serv- 
ice emergencies  men  have  staffed  the  Oper- 
ator's switchboards.  These  instances  were 
certainly  the  exceptions,  however,  and  aa 
soon  as  the  crisis  had  passed,  the  "normal" 
sex  again  took  over  the  Job. 

A  UNIFORM   PICTUIBE 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
Bell  System's  sex  segregation  Is  its  absolute 
uniformity.  All  the  operating  companies  are 
apparently  subject  to  an  Immutable  law  of 
sex  segregation  in  almost  all  Jobs.  The  same 
jobs  are  allocated  to  the  same  sex  In  every 
company  with  the  same  result — women  are 
consistently  locked  Into  the  lowest  paying 
Jobs  with  practically  no  prospect  for  upward 
mobility,  regardless  of  their  skill  or  ambition. 
Every  city,  Irrespective  of  Its  size  or  geo- 
graphical location,  reflects  the  same  segrega- 
ton.  Minor  variations  only  serve  to  highlight 
the  pervasive  pattern  throughout  the  Bell 
System. 

This  consistency  Is  most  apparent  in  the 
degree  to  which  the  major  Jobs  are  sex  segre- 
gated in  the  operating  companies.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  report,  any  major  job  (a 
Job  employing  20  or  more  persons)  that  is 
90  C  one  sex  or  the  other  will  be  considered 
to  be  sexually  Identifiable  and  segregated. 
In  the  30  SMSA's,  92.4 '"^  of  all  employees  in 
major  Job  classifications  are  In  sex-segre- 
gated Jobs.*>  (see  Table  4.)  There  are  no 
cities  which  may  be  categorized  as  "good" 
on  this  Index.  In  New  York  City,  the  city 
with  the  least  segregation,  86.0%  of  all  em- 
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ployees  are  in  classifications  in  which  one 
sex' is  90  70  predominant.  An  even  more  dis- 
tressing statistic  is  the  fact  that  In  the  30 
SMSA's,  54 '7  of  aU  employees  in  major  Job 
classifications  are  In  100%  sex-segregated 
Jobs.  In  seven  of  the  30  SMSA's  all  of  the  25 
largest  jobs  are  readily  identifiable  as  belong- 
ing to  one  sex  or  the  other.  At  least  21  of  the 
25  largest  Jobs  are  segregated  In  every  one 
of  the  SMSA's. 

TABLE  4.-SE;X  SEGREGATION  OF  JOBS  WITH  20  OR  MORE 
EMPIOYEES,  BY  SMSA,  DEC.  31,  1970 


Standari  metropolitan 
statistical  area 


Percent  of 
all  employees 
in  100  percent 
sex   segre- 
gated jobs 


Percent   of 
all  employees 
m  90  percent 
sex   segre- 
gated jobs 


Atlanta 79.8 

Baltimore 61.9 

Blrmingfiam 91.7 

Chicaeo 36.9 

Cleveland 57.3 

Dallas... 81.0 

Denver 58.6 

Detroit 75. 1 

El  Paso 96.0 

Greensboro 97.  7 

Houston 83.1 

Indianapolis 79.4 

Jacksonville 83.6 

KansasCity.. 87.1 

Los  Angeles 27.3 

Memphis 82.2 

Miami - 72.0 

Mobile 100,0 

New  Orleans 95.2 

New  York 38.6 

Newark 74.6 

Norfolk   91.4 

Ptiiladelphia 84.2 

Plioenx.._ 73.9 

Richmond 50.5 

St  Louis 77.1 

San  Antorio 96.3 

SanOieRO.. 54.1 

San  Francisco... 27.9 

Washington.. 58.4 

Total  (30  SMSA's) 53.9 


92.7 
96.3 
S2.7 
90,0 
95.9 
99.2 
94.4 
97.7 

100.0 
97.7 
97.9 
95.3 
96.  3 
99.3 
94.7 
93.9 
92.2 

100.0 
96.6 
86.7 
88.7 

100.0 
95.0 
95  3 
91.8 
95.3 

100.0 
96,0 
92.5 
92.9 

92.4 


Source:  EEOC  C-661,  EEOC  C-690, 

Departmental  segregation 
Because  virtually  all  Jobs  are  sex  segre- 
gated, whole  departments  may  be  designated 
as  male  or  female  in  all  the  companies.  Al- 
most half  of  all  females  employed  In  the  30 
SMSA's  are  In  the  Traffic  Department  while 
less  than  two  percent  of  all  males  are  as- 
signed to  that  Department.  The  Traffic  De- 
partment has  been  appropriately  described 
by  Bell  officials  as  a  "nunnery."  In  contrast, 
three-fourths  of  all  males  are  employed  In 
the  Plant  Department,  but  only  one-eighth 
of  all  females.  (See  Chart  4.)  Graphic  and 
statistical  presentations  of  the  sex  composi- 
tion of  all  departments  for  each  of  the  30 
SMSA's  have  been  prepared  and  can  be  found 
In  Exhibit  1.  pp.  4-64.  Those  data  very  clear- 
ly show  the  sex-segregated  nature  of  ail  major 
departments  in  every  location. 

The  concentration  of  females  In  Traffic 
and  males  in  Plant  has  two  Immediate  im- 
plications. First,  because  the  wages  la  the 
Plant  Department  are  much  higher  than  in 
the  Traffic  Department,  males  make  more 
money.  Second,  the  opportunities  for  promo- 
tion within  non-management.  Into  manage- 
ment and  within  management  are  Infinitely 
better  in  Plant  and,  therefore,  for  males. 
Later  sections  will  quantify  both  the  wage 
and  promotional  disadvantage  suffered  by 
women  in  the  Bell  System.  First,  however,  a 
detailed  examination  will  be  made  of  the 
specific  jobs  which  are  sex  segregated, 

THE  MAJOR  FEMALE  NONMANACEMENT  JOBS 

Nationwide,  eight  out  of  ten  female  em- 
ployees are  in  three  major  groups  of  jobs: 
Operator  (40%  of  all  female  employees). 
Service  Representative  (8'"r  of  all  female 
employees),  and  clerical  and  stenographic 
(32^  of  all  female  employees).  For  almost 
a   century    the    Bell    compai  '°s    have    con- 


sidered   these    jobs    to    be    reserved    for    fe- 
males. 

Operator 
At  the  end  of  1970,  the  operating  com- 
pani?.-  employed  over  165,000  Operators,  but 
only  224  (0.1'-;  )  were  male.  Were  It  not  for 
the  token  effort  of  Pacific  Tel.  there  would 
be  almost  none.  Twelve  companies  have  no 
male  Operators. 

Service  re-presentative 
Bells  recruitment  llteiature  says  of  the 
Service  Representative,  "She  Is  the  tele- 
pho!ie  Company."  This  is  a  particularly  apt 
description  since  99';  of  all  Service  Repre- 
sentatives a:e  females.  Fiv,-  companies  have 
no  male  Srrvice  Repres.i.latlves.  In  only 
two  compai. les  and  four  of  the  surveyed 
SMS.'^s  does  the  percentage  of  male  Service 
Representatives  cxce?d  one  percent,  (See 
EEOC  Exhibit    1,   pp.   447,  448.) 

Clerical 

The  third  major  ■f.male"  job  group  is 
clerical.  In  the  op^-ratmg  companies  93-, 
of  these  low  paying  jobs  are  held  by  women. 
Although  seven  percent  of  these  Jobs  are 
held  by  men,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
these  are  the  same  clerical  jobs  held  by 
females.  Consistent  with  the  over  all  pat- 
terns, most  companies  reserve  a  certain  few- 
clerical  Jobs— Utility  Clerk,  Construction 
Clerk,  etc.— for  males  These  classifications 
arj  usually  paid  more  than  "female"  cleri- 
cal Jobs.  In  every  SMSA  almost  all  clerical 
jobi  continue  to  be  Ideiuifiable  as  "wom- 
en's" Jobs, 

Inside  sales 

A  fourth  "female"  job  group,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  three  discussed  above,  illus- 
trates the  Bell  System's  segregation  of  even 
functionally-related  jobs.  As  ob.served  in 
Chapter  1,  there  are  two  basic  categories  of 
sales  jobs— inside  sales  which  handles  small- 
er equipment  and  advertising  orders  and 
outside  sales  which  contracts  for  major  cus- 
tomer purchases.  Despite  the  functional  re- 
lationship between  the  Jobs,  they  continue 
to  be  distinguishable  by  the  sex  "of  the  in- 
cumbents. Of  1369  inside  sales  workers  in  the 
30  SMSA's,  95.2",  are  females:  of  4000  out- 
side sales  workers,  only  8.1',  are  females, 
(See  EEOC  Exhibit  1,  p.  451.)  In  1971  South- 
western Bell  continues  to  designate  its  in- 
side sales  workers  "Telephone  Saleswomen," 

In  short,  in  1971  almost  everv  major  low- 
paying  Job  in  the  Bell  System  is  a  "female" 
Job.  I'he  Introductory  description  of  low- 
paying  jobs  (Operator,  clerical  Jobs  In  Plant 
and  Accounting,  Service  Representative  and 
Inside  sales  Jobs)  is  also  a  perfect  description 
of  jobs  which  are  almost  totally  females.  The 
fact  that  exactly  the  same  jobs  are  female  in 
city  after  city  and  company  after  company 
is  obviously  the  result  of  System  policy.  The 
fact  that  these  jobs  are  also  the  lowest  pay- 
ing jobs  everywhere  In  the  System  is  also  no 
accident.  Tlie  c.jntrary  situation  exists,  of 
course,  with  respect  to  the  jobs  which  the 
Bell  System  has  allocated  to  males.  These 
jjbs  are  discussed  below. 

THE    MAJOR     MALE    NONMANACEMENT    JOBS 

One-fourth  of  the  operating  companv  em- 
ployees are  In  telephone  craft  positions.  Ex- 
cept for  the  upper  level  management  Jobs, 
these  classifications  are  the  most  desirable 
in  the  System,  Not  only  is  the  pay  a  great 
deal  higher  and  the  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion much  greater,  the  job  itself  Is  much 
more  challenging  and  satisfying  than  the 
Operator  and  clerical  jobs. 

These  more  attractive  craft  Jobs  have  never 
been  open  to  females  on  the  same  bass  as 
males.  Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  there  were 
virtually  no  females  in  any  of  the  telephone 
crafts.  In  1965  only  three  companies  (New- 
England  Tel..  Ohio  Bell  and  Michigan  Bell) 
employed  any  females  in  craft  Jobs. 

The  passage  of  Title  vn  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  a  significant  spur  to  the  utiliza- 


tion of  females  In  the  telephone  crafts.  In 
1971,  although  all  the  companies  had  at 
least  one  female  craft  worker.  In  oulv  five 
companies  did  the  proportion  of  female 
craft   workers  exceed  one  percent. 

Two  observations  make  this  gross  under- 
utillzatlon  panicularly  distressing.  First,  It 
should  be  recalled  that  since  tlie  Bell  System 
trains  for  every  Job,  the  absence  of  female 
craft  workers  cannot  possibly  be  explained 
by  the  lack   of    ■qualified  applicants." 

Second,  eiich  Bell  company  employed  fe- 
males in  craft  jobs  at  rate  far  below  that 
of  other  companies  in  its  area,  iSee  Chart 
5.)  In  1971,  only  Michigan  Bell  managed 
to  employ  female  craft  workers  at  a  rate 
greater  than  area  employers.  In  most  of  the 
operating  companies,  females  are  employed 
in  the  crafts  at  a  rate  only  10-15 T.  of  the 
area  all-Industries  rate. 

Of  190,000  telephone  craft  workers  In  the 
onerating  companies  at  the  end  of  1970. 
99';  were  male.  The  "outside"  crafts  (Line- 
man, Installer-Repairman,  PBX  Installer-Re- 
pairman and  Cable  Splicer  i  were  ylrtually 
100 -:  male.  In  the  30  surveyed  SMSA's  there 
were  only  nine  females  In  outside  crafts 
(three  Repairmen,  one  Installer-Repairman, 
one  Transmission  Man.  one  Installer,  two 
Station  Installers  and  one  Cable  Splicer) 
(See  EECX:  Exhibit  1.  p.  450.) 

The  Bel!  System's  employment  of  women 
in  the  "inside"  crafts  (Frameman,  Switch- 
man and  Test  Deskman)  is  hardly  better: 
all  are  substantially  sex  segregated  See 
EEOC  Exhibit  1,  pp.  449^50.) 

Michigan  framcworkcrf 

The  Frameman  classification  is  a  particu- 
larly Intore.sting  case  study  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tems' penchant  for  classifying  every  Job  by 
sex.  Prior  to  1965  only  one  company,  Michi- 
gan Bell,  employed  women  In  Framework  At 
M.chlgan  Bell  this  classification,  titled 
Switchroom  Helper,  was  totally  female  and 
had  be?n  .=o  for  at  least  20  years.  The  Job 
was  treated  in  every  respect  "as  a  "female" 
c;erica7-typc  job,  Tlie  "female"  (clerical)  test 
battery  was  administered  to  applicants;  ap- 
plicants were  required  to  be  between  5'3' 
and  5'10'  tall,  the  rate  of  pay  was  within  the 
clerical  range  rather  than  the  craft  range, 
promotional  opportunities  were  into  lateral 
clerical  job.s  rather  than  to  higher-rated 
crafts  or  management  The  Switchroom  Help- 
er's job.  though  craft  in  function  and  identi- 
cal to  the  .ill-male  Frameman's  Job  In  other 
companies,  wu.-  typed  In  everv  way  as  a  fe- 
male clas.siflc.Tti on  by  Michlgaii  Bell. 

.^fter  1965.  some  companies  (though  by  no 
means  all  i  realized  that  females  could  no 
longer  be  excluded  from  the  Frameman's  Job.. 
(See  the  discussion  of  BFOQ  in  Chapter  3.) 
Southern  Bell  and  .South  Central  Bell,  to  a 
limited  extent,  began  what  amounts  to  a 
conversion  of  a  "male"  job  into  a  "female" 
job.  By  the  end  of  1970,  over  60%  of  the 
Framemen  in  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and 
Greensboro  W'lnston-Salem  were  "Frame- 
d:imes,"  The  evidence  also  tends  to  show  that 
the  rate  of  p.iy  for  Framework  relative  to 
o'  her  crafts  also  began  to  refiect  its  "fe- 
male" designation  In  these  companies. 

In  January,  3970.  Illinois  Bell  gave  serious 
consideration  to  "an  all  female  Frame  force 
Similar  to  Michigan  Bell,"  Thev  concluded, 
however,  that  their  "hiring  probiems  (among 
m.iles)  were  not  so  critical  that  they  should 
break  toward  an  :U1  female  Frame  force." 
Illinois  Bell  observed,  iievertheless.  that.  "TTie 
Michigan  people  do  still  believe  this  Is  the 
way  to  go." 

Most  other  companies,  despite  the  examples 
in  Michigan  Bell  and  .S<outhern  Bell,  con- 
tinued to  defend  the  m.ile  craft  fortress  At 
the  end  of  1970.  there  were  no  female  Frame- 
men  in  six  SMSA's,  and  less  than  five  percent 
of  all  Framemen  were  female  m  eight  other 
SMSA's  Despite  the  fact  that  Framemen  In 
some  cities  were  all  female,  only  12-7  of  all 
Framemen  in  the  30  SMSA's  were  female 
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other  major  Inside  craft  Jobs  continue 
excluslve:y  male  with  little  indication 
ny    female    participation    to    date.    The 
chman  classification  was  only  0.6";    fe- 
at  the  end  of   1970.   Eleven  of  the  30 
lA's  had  no  female  Switchmen.  Females 
similarly  excluded  from  the  Test  Desk- 
>  position,  comprising  only  1.7  "    of  all 
lov-ees  In  that  position.  In  New  York,  for 
*nce.  of  1600  Deskmen.  none  were  female. 
summary,   on   December   31,    1970,   vir- 
y  all  craft  Jobs  in  the  Bel:  System  were 
by  males.  Outside  craft  positions  were 
.isively   male.   Females   had   entered   only 
inside   craft    Job,    Frameman,    and    that 
very  selectively.  As  noted  before,  males 
92'>  of  the  outside  sales  Jobs. 
Ui,  the  description  of  the  sex  composi- 
of  major  Bell  System  non-management 
comes  full  circle.  All  lox-paymg"!  high- 
over,   dead-end   Jobs   are   female,    High- 
ng,     desirable     Jobs     with     substantial 
ces  for  promotion  to  middle  and  upper 
agement    are    male.    It    is    no    surprise, 
ore.  to  find  very  few  females  In  man- 
nt  Jobs  above  the  first  level.  The  fol- 
ng  section  describes  this  exclusion  from 
agement. 
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FEMALES   AND    MALES   IN    MANAGEiMENT 

e  exclusion  of  females  from  Plant  craft 
ions    and    their    concentration    In    the 
c  Operator's  Job  has  serious  implications 
•.heir   respective   opportunities   for   pro- 
on  into  management.  As  shown  above, 
chance  for  promotion  into  management 
the    Plant    E>epartment    is    twice    as 
as  the  chance  for  promotion  to  man- 
nt   in  the  Traffic   Department    In   the 
ing  companies  a   woman's  chances  of 
Ing  management  are  approximately  one 
ight   while  a   man's  chances  are  one  in 
I  See  Chart  6.)  The  chances  for  a  male 
h  management  are  thus  consistently 
or  three  times  the  chances  for  a  female. 
these  statistics,  however,  exaggerate 
■s  potential  for  achieving  positions 
;  esponslblllty    and    commensurate    com- 
...         Qj  ^jj  jjj^jg  managers  in  the  30 
A's  45%    are  In  management  level   two 
ve:  a  meager  6  3"    of  all  female  man- 
have  progressed  above  the  InlUal  pla- 
of   management.    (See  Chart   7.)    Even 
females  make  it  to  the  highest  levels. 
:  650  employees  above  third   level   man- 
nt  In  the  30  SMSA's.  only  31   (1,2^^-) 
female, 

staggering    are    the    departmental 
figures.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
'( d    that    most    middle   and    upfjer    level 
System  managers  In  all  departments  are 
IT  promoted  up  from  craft  Jobs  in  the 
Department    or    hired    directly    into 
„  iment  through  the  IMDP,  Chart  7  re- 
the  effect  of  this  Bell  System  policy  on 
chances   of  women   being   promoted   to 
lie  management    It  Is  almost  Inconcelv- 
that  In  the  30  SMSA's,  99.6'",  of  all  non- 
t    employees    in    Traffic    are    fe- 
efc,   92,4%    of  all  first  level  managers  In 
are  female,  but  only  25.3 '"r  of  all  man- 
In  levels  two  through  five  are  female, 
ly   staggering   disparities   exist   in    the 
lerclal    and    Accounting    Departments, 
now  clear  that  In  Traffic,  Commercial, 
Accounting,   "men   are   managers,   cus- 
rs.  or  husbands."  Females  fill  virtually 
<'W-level  Jobs  but  are  shut  out  of  man- 
Jobs    above    the    first    level.    For 
the  Bell  System's   fabled  "up  from 
itnks"  promotion  policy  Is  the  height  of 
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Ev 'n  the  law  has  not  been  a  significant 
stimulus  to  promotion  of  women  within 
ent  levels  at  the  Bell  System.  After 
the  distribution  of  women  In 
levels  for  the  period  between 
and  1969,  AT&T's  task  force  on  women 
In  August,  1970,  that — 
"Movement  during  this  four  year  period 
-  iteen  quite  slow;  for  all  practical  pur- 
s  the  only  change  has  been  a  slight  in- 
creas!  in  second  level  Jobs  held  by  women," 
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Staff  roles 

Moreover,  within  mfinagement  levels,  fe- 
males find  themselves  confined  to  staff  posi- 
tions and  not  in  the  mainstream  of  man- 
agement. For  Instance,  9.1'"  of  all  fenuiles 
In  management  i  as  defined  bv  the  operating 
companies!  are  classified  as  Secret-arles,  a 
position  that  would  not  be  considered  man- 
agement In  almost  any  other  context. 

Those  femiUes  in  more  traditional  man- 
agement jobs  are  still  confined  to  advisory, 
support  positions.  Of  the  31  females  above 
District  level  In  the  surveyed  cities,  only  three 
are  located  in  the  operating  dep:;rtmen"ts.  The 
others  flu  legal,  medical  or  other  specialized 
support  roles.  This  same  finding  was  em- 
phasized in  the  report  of  the  AT&T  task 
force  on  women. 

Only  a  few  of  the  District  and  above  wom- 
en managers  are  functioning  In  line  manage- 
ment jobs.  The  Job  titles  of  the  vast  majority 
of  these  managers,  regardless  of  dep.irtment, 
indicate  either  a  specwlist  assignment  or  a 
staff  role.  The  few  women  that  do  progress  In 
management,  do  not  move  Into  the  general 
management  mainstream," 

The  Bell  System's  failure  to  promote 
females  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most 
monumental  inequities  in  private  industry. 
Even  so,  AT&T  Chairman  of  the  Board,  H,  I. 
Romnes,  on  December  11,  1970,  labeling  as 
"outrageous"  the  EEOC's  charges  of  "perva- 
sive, system-wide"  discrimination  against 
women,  stated  that  the  Bell  System  "recruits, 
hires,  assigns  and  promotes  without  discrim- 
ination." Romnes  reported  that  females  make 
up  33,5%  of  the  System's  managers  and  pro- 
fessionals. The  hollowness  of  these  state- 
ment's is  self-evident, 

FEMALE    AND    M.ALE    WAGES 

Although  by  1971  all  the  operating  com- 
panies had  ceased  to  officially  label  wage 
schedules  as  male  or  female,  the  total  segre- 
gation of  Jobs  had  the  same  inevitable  effect. 
This  Is  not  a  case  of  unequal  pay  for  equal 
work.  Females  are  paid  less  because  they  are 
excluded  from  all  jobs  classified  at  a  higher 
wage. 

In  the  30  SMSA's  80 '7  of  all  female  em- 
ployees are  In  classifications  whose  maximum 
basic  annual  wage  Is  less  than  $7000;  only 
four  percent  of  all  males  are  In  such  classi- 
fications. (See  Chart  8.) 

At  the  more  lucrative  end  of  the  scale  the 
differences  are  equally  disparate.  'While  34  : 
of  all  males  are  in  classifications  with  a  max- 
imum annual  salary  of  at  least  $13,000,  onlv 
three  percent  of  all  females  are  so  situated. 
The  chance  that  a  female  will  earn  over 
813,000  per  year  is  less  than  one-tenth  that 
of  her  male  counterpart. 

Furthermore,  males  begin  at  higher  wages 
than  females  and  continue  to  maintain  a 
greater  wage  throughout  their  tenure  in  the 
Bell  System.  The  average  ma.ximum  wage  for 
males  in  entry  level  Jobs  in  the  30  SMSA's 
was  $8,613:  the  average  maximum  wage  for 
beginning  females  was  $6,1 14  or  onlv  71 '7  of 
the  male  wage  A  female  in  first  level  man- 
agement averages  $11,194,  Should  she  com- 
pare herself  to  a  male  in  first  level  manage- 
ment, she  would  dLscover  that  her  wage  is 
only  79  ;  of  his.  When  measured  In  terms 
of  total  "occupational  position,"  females- 
wages  were  only  75-.  of  the  average  wage  for 
all  employees  and  only  60  :  of  the  average 
wage  of  male  employees  Graphic  displays  of 
the  male  female  wage  distribution  and  oc- 
cupational position  have  been  prepared  for 
each  SMSA  and  can  be  found  in  EEOC  Ex- 
hibit 1,  pp,  128-188  and  pp.  238-299. 

By  any  standard,  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  craft  Jobs  and  middle  and  upper  man- 
agement positions  is  tragic  The  psvchological 
toll  Is  incalculable.  The  toll  in  turnover  is 
fantastic.  The  loss  in  wages  is  astronomical. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that,  in  terms 
of  providing  equality  of  opportunity  for  fe- 
males, the  Bell  System  has  been  uniquely 
Incompetent, 


SUMMARY 

■While  the  majority  of  the  employees  In  the 
Bell  System  are  female,  almost  all  jobs  In  the 
company  are  sex  segregated. 

The  Bell  System  originated  and  encourages 
the  common  conception  of  certain  Jobs  as 
male  or  female. 

The  sex  segregation  Is  uniform  from  com- 
pany to  company. 

The  Operator.  Service  Representative  and 
clerical  classifications  are  almost  exclusively 
female  and  contain  80';  of  all  females  in  the 

System, 

Nearly  all  craft  jobs  and  middle  and  upper 
level  management  Jobs  are  held  by  males, 

"Male  "  Jobs  invariably  pay  more,  are  more 
rewarding,  and  provide  greater  promotional 

opportunities  than  "female"  Jobs, 

TABLE  5.-SUMMARY  OF  FEMALE  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
BELL  SYSTEM,  DEC,  31,  1970 


Total 
employ- 
ment 


Female 
employ- 
ment 


Officials  and  managers 88,301  36  295 

Professionals 58,756  12051 

Technicians... 4  791  3  gjj 

Sale;  workers 12!  113  3^168 

IVIanagement 5,814  661 

Nonmanagement 6  299  2  507 

Office  and  clerical 359^119  348  071 

Secretaries  (management).  4,929  4  919 

Clerical  and  stenographic.  141,394  131677 

Telephone  operators 165,372  165,148 

Supervisors  service 

assistants... 13,440  13  437 

Service  representatives 33,093  32.740 

Otner  business  office 

employees 891 

Craft  workers 192,328 

Operatives 7' 437 

Service  workers 9^605 

Total 732,450  409,524 


150 
2,120 

119 
4,648 


Percent 
female 


41,1 

20.5 
63.7 
26.2 
11.4 
39,8 
96.9 
99.8 
93,1 
99,9 

100,0 
98,9 

16.8 
l.l 
1  S 

48.4 
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"A  System  Designed  by   Geniuses  for  Ex- 
tension BY  Idiots" 
(  By  NlcholEis  von  Hoffman) 
The  first  voice  with  a  smile  v.-as  a  woman 
named  Emma  Nutt.  The  reason  she  got  the 
Job  as  America's  first  female  telephone  op- 
erator In  September,  1878,  was  that  the  males 
at  the  Old  Telephone  Dispatch  Company  were 
"noisy,  boisterous  and  often  rude  to  the  sub- 
scribers." 

Emma  worked  out  so  well  by  the  end  of 
1970  there  were  more  than  165,000  operators. 
of  whom  224  or  .1  per  cent  were  male.  Tha 
voice  with  a  smile  was  getting  a  little 
grouchy,  however.  By  1968  the  turnover  In 
operators  with  less  than  six  months'  ex- 
perience was  running  as  high  as  200  per 
cent.  Indeed,  it's  been  estimated  that  If  AT&T 
and  Its  affiliated  Bell  Systems  could  leara 
to  keep  Its  employees'  loyalties,  the  resultant 
savings  would  cut  our  phone  bills  by  as  mucli 
4  percent. 

Why  does  Emma  quit?  One  reason  would 
appear  to  be  that  many  people  can't  take 
working  In  "a  system  designed  by  geniuses 
for  execution  by  Idiots"  as  one  non-AT&T 
study  of  the  operator's  Job  so  feliciously 
phrased  It.  There  may  be  other  reasons  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  government's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  that 
recently  declared  that  "the  Bell  monolith  Is. 
without  doubt,  the  largest  oppressor  of 
women  workers  In  the  United  States  .  .  ,  Bell's 
policies  toward  women  are  morally  and  ethi- 
cally Indefensible  and  since  July  2.  1966. 
1  the  date  of  passage  of  that  year's  civil  rights 
act)  they  have  been  against  the  law.  Never- 
theless,  the   discrimination   continues." 

This  Is  unheard  of  language  for  any  agency 
of  the  American  government  to  address  to  a 
non-Communist  power,  especially  a  major 
corporation.  These  sentences  appear  In  a  re- 
port released  by  the  commission  In  early  De- 
cember, but  despite  Us  calling  AT&T  "reac- 
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tlonary"  and  saying  that  "Bell's  culpability 
is  virtually  absolute,"  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  It.  Such  small  editorial  com- 
ment as  has  been  made  seems  to  have  been 
Jocular  and  mocking,  words  ■written  by  men 
who  haven't  read  It  and  seen  the  documenta- 
tion showing  that  the  nation's  largest,  sin- 
gle employer  of  women — more  than  400,000 — 
believes  that  females  should  get  60  per  cent 
pay  for  a  full  day's  work.  According  to  the 
cornmisslon,  that's  the  figure:  women  who 
constitute  more  than  half  of  the  System's 
operating  workers,  make  60  per  cent  of  the 
average  wage  of  male  employees. 

TTirough  the  Bell  System's  elaborate  re- 
cruiting, hiring  and  promotion  practices, 
women  are  trapped  and  segregated  Into  "the 
most  stlfilng  and  repetitive  Jobs.  Their 
compensation  Is  so  meager  (average  maxi- 
mum annual  wage  Is  $6,114  for  beginners) 
as  to  make  them  doubt  their  own  self  worth. 
Their  prospects  for  promotion  are  In  the 
distant  future.  If  at  all," 

Emma  Nutt  did  get  promoted — to  chief 
operator  In  1883,  and  that's  about  as  far  as 
women  get  today.  They  can  make  It  up  to  the 
bottom  level  of  management,  but  only  In 
sexually  segregated  departments  like  opera- 
tor or  sales  representative.  The  latter  Is  the 
woman  who  takes  your  order  for  a  new  phone. 
The  Bell  people  counter  by  saying  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  women  in  management 
but  the  commission  points  out  that  they 
count  secretaries  as  managerial  personnel. 
The  real  situation  Is  revealed  by  a  citation 
from  an  AT&T  task  force  report  on  women 
in  management  quoted  by  the  commission: 
"The  chance  that  a  given  male  first  level 
manager  will  reach  district  level  sometime  In 
his  career  Is  about  one  in  four  or  five.  For  an 
Incimibent  female  first  level  manager,  the 
odds  become  less  than  one  In  300." 

The  commission  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
ways  that  phone  company  women  are  kept 
barefoot  and  humble  Is  by  preventing — and 
this  is  Bell's  language  In  an  AT&T  document 
quoted  by  the  Commission — the  "contamina- 
tion of  male  Job  classifications  by  females," 
The  higher  paying  Jobs  like  repairmen  and 
phone  installers  are  reserved  for  men.  There's 
no  reason  for  this  because  Bell  requires  no 
previous  training  or  experience  for  any  of  Its 
entry  level  Job  classification.  They  teach  all 
their  own  people  so  that  prior  work  as  an 
electrlcan,  for  Instance,  doesn't  give  you  any 
leg  up. 

Some  Bell  companies,  but  not  all,  use  pro- 
tective health  legislation  as  a  ruse  for  not 
contaminating  their  male  Jobs  with  women. 
The  commission  argues,  however,  that  these 
laws  seldom  apply  to  telephone  work  and 
that  usually  wherever  thev  are  challenged 
they  fall. 

Another  way  to  keep  the  wages  down  Is  to 
keep  the  men  from  contaminating  the  fe- 
male Job  categories.  Now,  since  It's  highly 
unlikely  that  working  as  an  operator  would 
Impair  a  man's  health,  the  phone  people 
have  had  to  come  up  with  other  reasons  for 
sexually  segregating  their  workers:  "Many 
times  operators'  knees,  elbows  and  arms 
brush  their  neighbors'  bodies.  To  have  men 
and  women — even  those  with  the  best  In- 
tentions and  goodwill — working  side  by  side 
under  the.se  conditions  would  create  an  in- 
tolerable situation," 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  report  for  free 
by  writing  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  AT&T  Task  Force,  1800 
G  St,  NW,  'Washington,  D,C.  Besides  phone 
company  employees,  the  husbands  of  women 
who  work  for  the  company  ought  to  be  In- 
terested, After  all.  the  dough  their  wives 
don't  make — estimated  at  almost  a  billion 
dollars  a  year— isn't  going  Into  that  Joint 
account,  and,  certainly,  if  Emma  Nutt's 
great-great-granddaughter  is  around,  she 
ought  to  read  it  before  she  goes  into  the 
family  business. 


Excerpts   F^om    a   Feminist   Manifesto 

(By  'Wllma  Scott  Helde,  President,  National 

Organization  for  Women) 

NOW,  let  me  share  with  you  some  facts 
and  understandings  about  employment  of 
women.  80 7o  of  the  functional  or  absolute 
Illiterates  In  this  country  are  females.  Twice 
as  many  girls  as  boys  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion, the  greatest  cause  of  brain  damage  to 
children.  Unemployment  and  under-employ- 
ment  among  women  and  girls  of  every  race 
Is  greater  than  unemployment  and  under- 
employment among  men  and  boys  of  every 
race  and  that  doesn't  even  count  the  women 
and  girls  who  have  given  up  finding  even  the 
low-paying,  generally  deadend  Jobs  still  re- 
served for  females.  These  are  facts  from  the 
sexist  US,  Labor  Department's  and  US 
Commerce  Department's  own  data  and  else- 
where. The  President's  T^sk  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Re- 
port called:  "A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice  " 
notes:  "The  testimony  and  published  data 
received  by  the  Task  Force  indicate  that 
long-established  policies  of  Federal  agencies 
base  their  efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
discrimination  on  the  assumption  that  race 
discrimination  Is  more  Inflammatory  than 
•ex  discrimination, 

"Sex  bias  takes  a  greater  economic  toll 
than  racial  bias.  The  median  earnings  of 
white  men  employed  year-round  fu'1-tlme 
Is  $7,396,  of  Negro  men  $4,777,  of  white  wom- 
en $4,279,  of  Negro  women  $3,194,  Women 
with  some  college  education  both  white  and 
Negro,  earn  less  than  Negro  men  with  8 
years  of  education."  ' 

Women  are  the  economic  support  of  1,723,- 
000  impoverished  families,  Negro  males  are 
the  economic  support  of  820,000  families  in 
poverty.  One  quarter  of  all  families  depend- 
ent on  white  women  are  In  poverty;  more 
than  one  half  of  families  dependent  on  Negro 
women  are  In  poverty.  Less  than  one  quarter 
of  those  families  dependent  on  Negro  men 
are  In  poverty.  Seven  percent  of  those  de- 
pendent on  white  men  are  impoverished.  The 
Women's  "Action"  Program  report  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  dated  January,  1972  notes  on  page 
86  that,  according  to  the  1970  census,  the 
median  Income  of  women  65  and  over  Is  less 
than  half  ($1,397)  the  median  Income  of  men 
of  this  group  ($2,828).  Aged  single  women 
and  widows  are  among  those  with  the  low- 
est Income  position;  half  the  females  65  and 
over,  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatlves,  had 
income  below  the  poverty  level  In  1970,  and 
another  13  Tc  were  considered  "near-poor," 
These  are  the  women  living  In  gentile  and 
not  so  gentile  poverty. 

Anywhere  from  65  to  85  Tc  of  the  people  re- 
quiring public  assistance  (which  Is  their 
right)  and  referred  to  by  degrading  connota- 
tion of  "on  welfare"  are  women  and  their 
dependent  children.  First,  everyone  of  us  Is 
on  public  welfare,  we  Just  don't  call  It  that. 
Public  transportation  Including  airlines, 
public  higher  education,  public  parks,  public 
highways,  public  tax  benefits,  oil  depletion 
allowances  are  all  forms  of  public  welfare. 
It  Is  grossly  Insensitive  to  further  Insult 
those  poor  who  need  public  assistance  for 
siu-vlval  and  can't  even  afford  access  to  bene- 
fits of  other  forms  of  public  welfare. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  VISIT  TO  CHINA 

Mr,  MONDALE,  Mr,  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  trip  to  China  is  to  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  on  the  future  of 
American  foreign  policy.  It  is  still  early 


>  U,S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census:  CPR-60,  No,  60,  Table  11  and 
Table  4  In  Task  Force  Report,  April,  1970 
p.  18. 


to  judge  its  impact  but  I  recommend  to 
the  Senate  a  recent  analysis  by  Charles 
Bailey,  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune, 

Mr,  Bailey,  who  accompanied  the 
President  on  his  journey,  presents  a 
thoughtful  perspective  on  this  historic 
development, 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  con.'^ent  that  Mr. 
Bailey's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune,    Feb,    29. 
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United  States  Apparently  Paid  Big  Price  fob 

CjiiNA  Agreement 

(By  Charles  W,  Bailey) 

Anchorage,  Alaska — A  first  reading  of 
the  scorecard  on  President  Nixon's  encoun- 
ter w:th  the  leaders  of  Communist  China 
suggests  that  the  Americaij  leeder  gave  a 
lot — and  that  how  much  he  got  in  return 
remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  at  this  point 
the  long-range  Impact  of  Mr.  Nixon's  trip  on 
either  U.S. -China  relations  or  the  larger 
world  political  balance.  That  kind  of  assess- 
ment, as  the  President  said  before  he  went 
to  Peking,  will  require  months  and  even 
years. 

In  the  siiort  run,  ho-wever,  Mr,  Nixoji  ap- 
pears to  have  paid  a  substantial  price  for  a 
limited  number  of  concessions  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Chou  En-lai. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  President  does  come 
home  with  the  one  specific  thing  he  has  said 
all  along  ne  wanted.  Chinese  agreement  to 
establish  continuing  diplomatic  contact.  In- 
cluding periodic  trips  to  Peking  by  high-level 
officials,  and  a  continuing  diplomatic  "con- 
tact  point"  for  routine  business. 

In  addition,  Chou  agreed  to  abandon  his 
previously  adamant  ban  on  trade  with  the 
United  States,  While  Chinese-American  trade 
won't  amount  to  mtich  In  dollar  terms  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  political  implica- 
tions of  even  a  modest  commerce  are  consid- 
erable— particularly  in  China,  where  Mao  has 
made  economic  self-sufficiency  a  cardinal  po- 
litical virtue. 

Another  significant,  if  limited,  Chinese 
move  was  Chou's  agreement  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  cultural  exchanges — involving  re- 
ciprocal visits  by  Journalists,  scientists,  per- 
forming artists  and  others. 

Those  who  accompanied  the  President  to 
China  disagreed  on  many  things,  but  almost 
all  came  away  feeling  that  the  mere  presence 
of  the  Americans  had  a  substantial  impact 
Inside  China.  This  was  not  merely  a  matter 
of  personal  contacts — though  even  the  most 
skeptical  were  Impressed  by  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  Chlne.-ie  of  .-jI!  sorts,  especially  In 
cosmopolitan  Shanghai. 

More  Important,  f>erhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
every  Chinese  citizen  got  a  loud  and  clear 
signal — thanks  to  the  efficient  Communist 
propagandi  apparatus — that  their  leaders 
from  Mao  on  down  regarded  increased  con- 
tact with  the  U.S.  government  as  a  good 
thing 

But  when  all  of  this  Is  said,  the  other  side 
of  the  balance  sheet  remains  to  be  read  and 
It  still  weighs  heavily.  In  effect,  Mr  Nixon 
gave  Chou  everything  the  Chinese  premier 
could  reasonably  have  expected  to  extract 
from  him  on  the  oiie  Issue  Chou  regards  as 
the  most  Imjxsrtant  between  the  two  na- 
tions— the  status  of  Formosa. 

The  President  did  not  renounce  the  long- 
standing U  S.  treaty  commitment  to  defend 
if  necessary  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Islarul  fortress, 
nor  did  he,  at  least  publicly,  agree  to  sever 
his  diplomatic   ties   with  Taiwan    but   as   a 
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p:  actical  matter  he  seemed  to  come  close  to 
dilng  something  very  much  like  that 

He  pledged  the  eventual  removal  of  all  U.S. 
mjllitar}-  forces  from  the  island — something 
Cpou  has  vehemently  demanded — and  he 
blicly  espoused  Peking's  claim  that  Tai- 
.vbn  Is  a  province  of  China — a  statement  that 
aj^peared  to  role  our  any  future  American 
ppcrt  for  an  Independent  Taiwan. 
A  gradual  American  -A-ithdrawal  from  sup- 
port of  Taiwan  has  been  inevitable  since  Mr 
N:  xon  began  his  long  cour:ship  of  Peking 
trree  years  ago.  But  Sunday's  Nlxon-Chou 
itement,  with  Its  explicit  abandonment  of 
one-China.  one-Taiwan"  policy  that  the 
ited  States  pushed  at  the  United  Nations 
last  fall,  seems  likely  to  signal  a  much 
)re  abrupt  abandonment  of  Chiang  than 
■.  Nixon  would  have  liked. 
Unmentloned  by  the  communique  wxs  the 
of  Americans  now  being  held 
prison  by  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  known 
wever.  to  have  brought  up  the  matter  with 
Cliou  If  the  Chinese  decide  to  release  one  or 
re  of  the  U.S.  prisoners,  that  would  be 
arlother  entry  on  the  plus  side  of  the  meet- 
;  ledger  for  the  United  States. 
\11  of  this  plus-and-minus  exercise,  how- 
;r.  leaves  the  root  questions  raised  by 
Nixon's  visit  to  China  unanswered  Those 
ers  can  only  come  over  a  long  period  of 
tuhe:  they  will  depend  much  more  on  subse- 
qi  ent  events  than  en  what  Mr.  Nixon  raid 
CI  ou  said  to  each  other:  and  they  will  be 
aflected  by  the  domestic  Chinese  political 
luggle  which  even  during  this  f>ast  week 
ceremony  was  still  visible  to  the  careful 
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Thou  was  clearly  m  charge  In  Peking,  but 
was  equally  clear,   from  the  propaganda 
play  given  Mr.  Nixon's  brief  call  on  Mao. 
Chou  cannot  move  closer  to  the  United 
without  Mao's  explicit  approval 
ven  with  that  there  were  signals  of  pos- 
e  dissent.  Chang  Chunchaio.  a  leader  of 
Communist  party's  left  wing  and  the  top 
n  in  Shanghai,  pointedly  suggested  In  his 
uet    toast    Sunday    that    China    would 
cofetlnue  "along  the  road  of  maintaining  in- 
dependence   and    keeping   the    Initiative    in 
hands  and  relying  on  our  own  efforts." 
with   his   long   record   of   survival    in 
tortuous  corridors  of  Chinese  Communist 
''er.  could  hardly  fall  to  get  the  message. 
I'hou.  Mao  and  most  other  top  members  of 
current    Chinese   ruling   group    are    old 
For    all    his    intellectual    force    and 
ighrllness  of  demeanor.  Chou  Is  obviously 
.■slcally  frail  at  73,  and  neither  Mr.  Nixon 
anyone  else  either  In  'Washington  or  Pe- 
g  can  be  sure  who  will  be  next  at  the  top 
China — or  what  he  will  do  when  he  gets 
ire. 

"hus  the  new  road  which  Richard  Nixon 
Chou  En-lal  started  to  travel  last  week 
ilmost  uncharted,  by  circumstance  if  not 
Intention,    and    whether    the    Shanghai 
nt   will   lead   on   to  true   long-range 
ment  Is  very  much  In  question, 
all  Its  politically  ."^If-servlng  hyperbole. 
Nixon's  statement  Sunday  that  '"'this  was 
week  that  changed  the  world"  Is  prob- 
tnie   The  problem  Is  that  at  this  point 
ther  he  nor  the  rest  of  the  world  can  tell 
where  we  go  from  here. 
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RULES   FOR   LETTERS 

kr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Re  adin?.  Pa.,  Sunday  Eagle  hns  Ion?  per- 
fomed  a  valuable  public  service  by  j-ieri- 
cally  urging  its  readers  to  write  to 
i^ir  elected  officials.  Each  Sunday  the 
e  prints  the  names  and  addresses  of 
U.S.  Senators.  Representatives,  and 
legislators  who  represent  the  peo- 
of  Berks  County  and  \-icinitv. 
:  Recently,  the  Eagle  expanded  on  this 
orthwhile  feature  by  printing  "Rules 


for  Letters,"  a  list  of  guidelines  to  help 
its  readers  write  more  effective  letters 
to  their  legislators.  These  guidelines  urge 
constituents  to  "be  reasonable,"  to  in- 
clude exact  return  addresses,  and  to  let 
their  legislators  know  when  they  are 
pleased  with  their  votes  on  an  issue. 

In  my  office,  personal  responses  to  mail 
from  the  people  of  my  State  is  a  No.  1 
priority,  as  I  know  it  is  in  the  offices  of 
other  Senators.  I  believe  the  Reading 
Eagle's  "Rules  for  Letters"  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  Senators  and  their  con- 
stituents; therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rules  for  Letters 

Each  Sunday,  the  Eagle  encourages  its 
readers  to  communicate  with  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  in  Washington  and 
the  General  Assembly  In  Harrisourg  with 
publication  of  the  correct  address  to  which 
such  letters  .should  be  addressed. 

Experience  also  has  shown  that  letters  arc 
niore  effective  If  they  incorporate  certain 
courtesies.  Here  are  guidelines  as  compiled 
by  the  National  Assn.  of  Mutual  Insuraiace 
Agents: 

1.  Write  on  your  personal  or  business  let- 
terhead, if  possible  and  sign  your  name  over 
your  typed  signature  at  the  end  of  your 
message. 

2.  Be  sure  your  exact  return  address  Is  on 
the  letter,  not  Just  the  envelope.  Envelopes 
sometimes  get  thrown  away  before  the  letter 
IS  answered 

.■).  Identify  your  subject,  clearly.  State  the 
name  of  the  piece  of  legislation  you're  wrlt- 
u'.g  about.  Give  the  House  or  "Senate  bill 
number,  if  you  know  it. 

4.  State  your  reason  for  writing,  'i'our  per- 
.<:onal  experience  Is  your  be,st  supportmg  evi- 
dence Explain  how  the  Issue  will  affect  you. 
your  family,  your  business — or  what  effect  It 
could  have  on  your  state  or  community. 

5.  Avoid  stereotyped  phrases  and  sentences 
that  give  the  appearance  of  "form"  letters. 
They  tend  to  Identify  your  me.ssage  as  part 
of  an  organized  pressure  campaign — and 
prciduce  little  or  no  Impact. 

6.  Be  reasonable.  Don't  ask  for  the  Impos- 
sible. Don't  threaten.  Don't  say.  "I'll  never 
vote  for  you  unless  you  do  suck  and  such." 
■i'jur  congressman  and  assembh-men  prob- 
ably wouldn't  want  a  vote  of  that  kind,  any- 
way. 

7.  After  you've  told  your  legislator  where 
you  stand,  ask  him  to  state  his  position  In 
his  reply.  As  his  constituent,  you're  entitled 
to  know. 

8.  Timing  is  important.  Begin  to  encour- 
age approval  or  disapproval  of  a  bill  or  to 
recommend  that  it  be  revised  favorably, 
while  It  still  is  in  committee.  Your  legisla- 
tors can  be  more  responsive  to  an  appeal 
at  that  time  than  after  the  bill  already  has 
been  approved  by  the  committee. 

9.  If  your  legislator  pleases  you  with  his 
vcte  on  an  Issue,  thank  him^  Everyone  ap- 
preciates a  complimentary  letter  and  remem- 
bers It.  National  and  state  legislators  are  no 
exception. 


THE  EEOC  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed,  by  a  vote  of  62 
to  10  the  conference  report  (No.  92- 
681 1  for  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972.  The  report  represents 
substantially  the  same  bill  which  finally 
passed  the  Senate  on  February  22,  by  a 
vote  of  73  to  16  after  5  weeks  of  spirited 


floor  debate.  As  a  long-time  proponent  of 
equitable  equal  employment  enforcement 
and  as  an  active  participant  in  the  issue 
this  Congress  since  the  introduction  of 
my  orignial  bill,  S.  2617,  on  September 
30,  1971,  I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to 
endorse  a  bill  which  combines  strong 
enforcement  machinery  against  job  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex,  religion,  or  national  origin  with  due 
process  protections  afforded  to  the  re- 
spondent employers,  labor  organizations, 
and  employm.ent  agencies.  In  what  is  now 
liistory,  the  Senate,  after  several  hesita- 
tions, wisely  decided  that  our  Federal 
court  system  provided  the  best  enforce- 
ment machinery  available.  In  so  doing, 
the  Senate  rejected  a  Commission-held 
cease-and-desist  mechanism  which  I  val- 
idly characterized  as  promoting  "star 
chamber"  tactics  and  opted  instead  for 
the  impartial  deliberation  of  a  lifetime- 
tenured  Federal  judge  guided  by  judicial 
precedent.  Once  this  major  decision  wa? 
made  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  to  the 
dispute  thus  assured  of  protection,  the 
remaining  issues  were  more  easily  re- 
solved. Because  this  bill  does  contain  the 
Federal  court  enforcement  procedure 
which  I  labored  so  long  and  hard  for, 
despite  minor  irritations  with  the  bill,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  it  as  a  fair,  ex- 
pedient, and  necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Additionally,  I  am  pleased  that  several 
other  minor  contributions  I  made  to  the 
legislation  survived  conference,  thus 
making  the  process  somewhat  fairer  and 
more  efficacious.  Together  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  I 
authored  an  amendment  in  committee 
executive  session  which  for  the  first  time 
provided  Federal  court  redress  of  Federal 
Government  employees'  employment 
grievances.  This  amendment  prevailed, 
thus  providing  the  2.6  million  employees 
of  the  Nation's  single  largest  employer — 
the  Federal  Government — with  the  bene- 
fits of  a  completely  impartial  determina- 
tion of  their  alleged  job  discrimination 
allegations. 

Although  the  actual  procedure  was  not 
adopted  in  toto,  the  report  contains  the 
realization  of  the  need  for  and  the  con- 
cept of  expedited  court  hearings  similar 
to  language  contained  In  my  amend- 
ments 871  and  884.  The  Impaneling  of  a 
three-judge  circuit  court  in  cases  of 
"general  public  importance"  was  dis- 
carded by  the  conference  but  equal  em- 
ployment cases  were  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  important  enough  to  deserve  an 
expedited  district  court  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  This  priority 
serves  to  overcome  Federal  court  back- 
logs which  might  have  frustrated  the 
quick  determination  of  job  discrimina- 
tion disputes. 

To  reduce  the  Commission's  workload, 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  and  to 
recognize  the  substantial  efforts  of  State 
fair  employment  practice  commissions,  I 
introduced  in  committee  an  amendment 
which  requires  the  Commission,  in  deter- 
mining whether  reasonable  cause  exists 
to  file  a  charge,  to  accord  substantial 
weight  to  final  State  commission  deter- 
minations. Fortunately  this  language 
prevailed  in  conference  so  that  the  Com- 
mission will  now  not  waste  Its  efforts  on 
disposed  of  State  cases. 
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Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
makes  a  reality  of  promises  we  in  Con- 
gress have  made  to  aggrieved  employees 
since  we  first  enacted  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  can 
now  redress  these  job  discrimination 
grievances  through  the  respected  and 
proven  forums  of  our  Federal  court  sys- 
tem. I  am  confident  that  this  strong  step 
forward  for  the  Nation's  millions  of  mi- 
nority employees  will  be  accomplished 
;^•ithout  harassment  or  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Nation's  employ- 
ers, labor  organizations,  and  employ- 
ment agencies. 


DEFENSE  POSITION  PAPER  BY  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  issued  a  position  paper  en- 
titled 'The  Shifting  Strategic  Balance." 

This  paper  offers  a  succinct,  yet  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  emerging 
Soviet  threat  vis-a-vis  declining  U.S. 
military  strength. 

The  Guard  Association  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  helping  inform  and  alert  the 
American  public  to  the  dangers  in  ignor- 
ing or  underestimating  the  So'vlet  mihT 
tary  buildup. 

Everyone  recognizes  military  strength 
is  costly.  However,  this  Nation  must  pay 
the  price  because  the  tune  is  now  being 
called  by  Communist  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
N.^TioN.\L  Guard  Association  of  the  United 

States     Position     Paper — The     Shifting 

Strategic  Balance 

History  offers  ample  evidence  that  It  Is 
military  weakness,  not  strength,  that  most 
often  leads  to  armed  conflict  between  na- 
tions. That  is  one  of  the  realities  of  world 
power  relationships  which  great  nations  Ig- 
nore only  at  terrible  risk. 

There  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that, 
despite  the  harsh  lessons  of  history,  the 
United  States  Is  permitting  world  strategic 
superiority  to  shift  to  its  chief  adversary, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Members  of  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  which  exhaustively  studied 
the  US,  defense  posture  cited  an  unmistak- 
able trend  in  that  direction  in  a  supple- 
mentary statement  to  the  Panel  Report,  and 
declared  that  "if  these  observable  trends 
continue,  the  United  States  will  become  a 
second-rate  power  incapable  of  assuring  the 
future  security  and  freedom  of  its  people." 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  Communist  system  and  Is  still 
expanding  its  great  military  strength.  It  al- 
ready has  overtaken  the  United  States  in  a 
number  of  areas  and  has  surpassed  It  In 
such  critical  measures  of  strategic  power  as 
long-range  missiles  and  nuclear  megaton- 
riage.  It  is  moving  steadily  toward  the  first- 
strike  capability  that  U.S.  leaders  often  have 
said  we  cannot  permit.  Moreover,  it  has  never 
swerved  from  its  avowed  determination  to 
create  a  world  dominated  by  the  Oommunlst 
system. 

The  United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
t'ury  has  been  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
Com.niunlst  attainment  of  their  objective  of 
gl'bal  hegemony.  Other  nations  large  and 
small  look  to  us  as  their  shield  against  ag- 
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gresslon  and  subjugation.  Yet  today,  Ameri- 
cans are  witnessing  with  apparent  unconcern 
the  most  rapid  contraction  of  their  military 
establishment  since  World  War  II,  along 
with  a  reduction  of  our  relative  strategic 
power  vls-a-vls  the  major  Communist 
powers. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  of  strength  through 
International  partnership  and  our  national 
security  policy  of  realistic  deterrence  are 
sound,  but  they  are  viable  only  so  long  as  we 
maintain  enough  projectable  military  power 
and  strength  of  purpose  to  make  the  deter- 
rence both  real,  and  credible  to  others. 

There  are  many  Indications  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  both 
our  military  strength  and  our  national  will 
can  be  questioned.  The  strategic  balance  Is 
being  altered  to  our  disadvantaged  and  many 
Americans,  Including  some  In  positions  of 
national  Influence  and  power,  not  only  are 
accepting  this  dangerous  trend  but  are  ac- 
tively advocating  further  reductions  in  our 
armed  might. 

President  Nixon  very  clearly  outlined  the 
perils  of  military  Inferiority  when  he  said: 

"There  Is  an  absolute  point  beyond  which 
our  security  forces  must  never  be  allowed  to 
go.  That  Is  the  level  of  sufficiency.  Above  or 
at  that  level,  our  defense  forces  protect  na- 
tional security  adequately.  Below  that  level 
is  one  vast  undifferentiated  area  of  no  secu- 
rity at  all.  For  it  serves  no  purpose  in  con- 
flicts between  nations  to  have  been  almost 
strong  enough." 

For  those,  like  ourselves,  who  are  appre- 
hensive about  the  deterioration  of  our  mili- 
tary strength,  the  task  at  hand  was  well- 
stated  by  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  when  he 
declared : 

"Americans  must  be  reawakened  to  the  un- 
assailable fact  that  they  must  live  in  the 
world  as  they  find  It  and  not  as  they  would 
like  It  to  be.  And  In  the  real  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  we  must  have  strength,  will 
and  pride  It  we  are  to  survive." 

We  are  confident  that  when  Americans 
fully  understand  the  perils  of  strategic  in- 
feriority, they  wrlU  insist  that  national  secu- 
rity again  be  given  the  highest  priority 
among  the  many  difficult  tasks  confronting 
our  society.  For  as  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  pointed  out,  "Only  when  our 
arms  are  suflicient  beyond  doubt  can  we  be 
certain  beyond  doubt  that  they  will  never 
be  employed." 

We  endorse  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the 
policy  of  realistic  deterrence,  but  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  present  trend  toward  an  un- 
favorable strategic  balance  mtist  be  reversed. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  drastic 
reductions  In  the  strength  of  the  Active 
military  forces.  The  Army,  for  example,  must 
drop  to  a  strength  of  little  more  than  850,000 
by  30  June  1972  if  it  is  to  meet  the  man-day 
ceiling  Imposed  by  Congress,  and  we  believe 
that  such  a  ground  force  Is  woefully  Inade- 
quate under  today's  circumstances. 

We  support  the  Total  Force  concept  on 
which  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  laid 
such  great  stress,  and  agree  that  it  mu.^t  be 
Implemented  rapidly  and  fully  so  that  the 
nation's  Reserve  Components  may  play  the 
more  important  defense  role  of  which  tl.ey 
are  capable. 

We  pledge  our  be.st  efforts  to  achievement 
of  a  zero  draft  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  of- 
fer the  reminder,  however,  that  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  in  all  probability  will 
not  be  able  to  maintain  their  authorized 
strengths  In  the  absence  of  draft  pressures 
unless  new  membership  Incentives  are  forth- 
coming. Motivated,  qualified  manpower  is 
the  most  vital  ingredient  of  military  readi- 
ness, for  the  Reserve  Components  as  well  as 
for  the  Active  forces.  The  drastic  reductions 
In  the  Active  forces  mean  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  possesses  the  military 
strength  to  honor  Its  International  defense 


commitment*  with  the  Active  forces  alone. 
Additional  responsibilities,  therefore,  have 
been  assigned  to  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves. 

If  such  concepts  as  self-determination, 
democratic  rule  and  Individual  freedom  are 
to  survive  In  this  dangero'iis  aiid  imperfect 
world,  it  will  be  because  this  nation  main- 
tained the  strength  and  the  will  to  continue 
acting  as  their  chief  guarantor.  Without  that 
guarantee,  backed  by  sufficient  defense 
muscle,  freedom  will  not  survive  and  Amer- 
ica, will  be  In  Jeopardy. 


CHILD  CARE  AND  PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  legl.sla- 
lion  concerning  child  care  and  the  pro- 
vision of  presrhool  education  on  a  very 
broad  basis  is  among  the  nio.'^t  signif- 
icant and  challenging  to  come  before 
the  Senate  in  this  Congre.s.';. 

Although  the  blossoming  of  general 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
school years  in  the  overall  development 
of  a  clilld's  capacitie.s  has  been  compara- 
tively recent,  the  foundations  of  the 
comprehen.sive  approach  to  the  younger 
child's  need.s  have  been  built  up  gradu- 
ally over  the  years. 

In  the  State  of  California,  there  has 
been  particular  succcs.-.  in  many  chil- 
dren's centers  in  providing  more  than 
custodial  care  for  the  children  of  work- 
ing parents.  Although  the  concepts  of 
care  and  supervision  were  their  historical 
point  of  departure,  thev  are  now  cater- 
ing to  the  broad  overall  development  of 
the  child. 

An  article  by  Marjorie  Stern  in  the 
December  issue  of  American  Teacher  de- 
scribes the  development  and  character 
of  California  Children's  Centers 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rfcord 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

California's  Childrin's  Centtrs 
(By  Marjorie  Stern) 

Early  each  working  d.iy,  Mrs  Sanchez, 
Mr.  Wong,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  arrive,  youngsters 
In  hand,  at  Sarah  B.  Cooper  Children's  Cen- 
ter In  San  Francisco,  and  another  work-  and 
plav-fillod  d.iv  begins  for  Benito,  Jade,  and 
Helen. 

From  the  doorway  they  smell  a  good  break- 
fast cooking  and  hear  the  teacher's  warm 
greeting  as  she  welcomes  the  50  or  more 
clilldren  of  working  or  .studying  parents. 

Bright  music  from  the  phonograph  cart 
sets  the  tone  for  a  day  filled  with  painting, 
coloring,  blockbulldlng.  houseplaying,  read- 
ing, storytelling,  acting,  s-a-lnglng,  climbing, 
and  napping — all  the  learning  experiences 
that  bring  forth  Individual  personality 
growth.  Intellectual  stimulation,  and  social 
development. 

The  same  program  Is  offered  In  30  other 
San  Francisco  Children's  Centers,  all  admin- 
istered under  the  local  school  district.  They 
are  piirt  uf  a  statewide  program  of  400  pre- 
and  schoc^l-age  centers  in  80  urban  and  rural 
school  districts  In  California,  serving  over 
24.000  ch.ldren  daily. 

When  federal  fundi,  on  a  matching  50/50 
basis  became  available  to  states  fcr  establish- 
ment and  expansion  rf  day-care  centers  and 
nursery  schools  by  passage  of  the  Lanham 
Act  in  1941,  the  California  legislature  had  no 
Intention  of  doing  anything  more  than  meet- 
ing a  wartmie  emergency  created  by  employ- 
ment of  women  with  children  In   Industry 
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n  fact.  In   1943.  when  enabling  legislation 
vas  passed,  legislators  were  particularly  wary 
of  placing  additional  tax  burdens  on  the  lo- 
:al  taxpayers.  They  speclflcally  stated  their 
ntent  that  the  centers  be  conducted  for  the 
>eriod  of  the  war  only  as  emergency  instltu- 
lons.  and  were  to  be  discontinued  complete- 
y   within  sbt  months  after  the  war  ended. 
California  legislators  apparently  felt  that 
I  he  obligation  was  prtmarily  a  federal  one, 
i.iid  when  federal  support  stopped  in   1946, 
(inly  very  reluctantly  did  they  continue  ap- 
]iroprlatlo:is  from  one  year  to  the  next.  The 
1  easons  given  were  to  continue  serving  chil- 
dren whose  parents  needed  work  as  a  result 
c  f  the  slowness  of  economic  reconversion  and 
t  tie    continued    drafting    of    men    into    the 
:  jmed  services. 

Finally,  in  1957.  these  cent-ers  "for  care  and 
E  upervlslon"  were  put  on  a  jiennanent  basis 
I  y  removing  their  expiration  date.  This  al- 
1  )wed  the  program  to  continue  until  another 
I  lajor  legislative  change  in  1965  renamed 
them  Children's  Centers  and  stated  their 
f  urpose  aa  "supervision  and  Instruction."  an 
1  -nportant  shift  In  emphasis. 

All  along,  the  entire  program  has  been 
argued  for  as  one  which  should  be  available 
f  >r  parents  who  otherwise  would  be  heavier 
turdens  on  the  total  tax  load  if  they  did  not 

V  'oris  to  support  themselves  and  consequently 
plow  back  money  Into  the  economy  In  the 
f  >nn  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  their 
f  imilles. 

According  to  recent  California  stat*  de- 
partment of  education  figures,  more  than 
7  25,000  children  have  benefited  from  this 
program,  wisely  placed  by  the  legislature 
u  nder  the  department  of  education.  Now 
s  ich  publicly  supported  child  care  represents 
ax>ut  20  percent  of  all  day-care  or  nursery 
programs  licensed  or  approved  by  any  agency 
li  I  the  state. 

The  continuing  need  of  serving  those  who 
c  m  be  kept  economically  independent,  plus 
t  le   growing   p>ercentage   of   women    in    the 

VI  ork  foro€,  have  kept  the  program  growing. 
Ssveral  caegorles  of  parents  who  either  meet 
tie  Income  tests  for  enrolling  their  children 
o  ■  who  are  exempt  from  the  "means"  test  now 
bsneflt.  These  include  one-  or  two-  parent 
fijnllles  who  need  to  work  because  they  are 
» lie  supp)ort  or  because  one  parent  Is  physl- 
Cklly  or  mentally  unable  to  work,  or  who  are 
II I  need  of  further  training  or  education;  par- 
e;  Its  whose  services  are  needed  as  teachers, 
n  arses,  or  agricultural  workers:  and  parents 
w  ho  are  attending  state  or  federsil  manpyower- 
d  svelopment  or  "work-Incentive"  programs. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Sanchez  is  a  widow  Be- 
n  .to  Is  only  three  years  old,  and  he  has  two 
o  der  brothers  In  elementary  school.  Their 
D  other  Is  enrolled  In  a  federal  "work-Incen- 
tive" program.  The  children  are  being  both 
ti.ught  and  supervised  while  she  learns.  Be- 
n  to  Ls  enriching  his  learning  skills  in  prep- 
aration for  school.  Her  two  older  boys,  in- 
stead of  playing  in  the  streets  until  mother 
comes  home  after  school,  play  games  in  the 
s<  hool  yard  with  the  young  male  teacher  who 
la  responsible  for  them  and  other  youngsters 
uitU  6  o'clock. 

Or  the  Wongs.  They  came  from  Hong  Kong 
t',0  years  ago.  Mrs.  Wong  Is  ill.  She  is 
n  3t  able  to  care  for  Jade  all  day.  yet  the 
li  ;tle  girl  Is  learning  English  and  how  to 
p  ay  with  other  four-year-olds,  while  Wong 
cm  support  his  family  with  an  easy  mind. 

Take  the  Nelsons.  Helen  Nelson,  only  two, 
is  shy.  She  and  her  mother  are  new  to  the 
city.  Mrs.  Nelson  works  as  a  secretary  In  a 
d  jwntown  office  building,  and  is  Helens 
only  parent  now.  Single-parent  families  make 
u  3  80  percent  of  Children's  Center  families. 
yrt  the  Nelson's  feeling  of  aloneness  Is  mltl- 
gi.ted  by  being  able  to  meet  other  like  fam- 
i:  es  at  the  center.  They  share  baby-sit' Ing 
and  excursions  on  the  weekend.?,  and  learn 
aliout  the  city  and  its  services  from  each 
o  her.  Mrs.  Nelson  says.  "I  notice  a  big 
change  In  Helen  already.  She  is  learning  so 


much  more  here  than  with  the  babysitter. 
She  comes  home  and  says.  T  learned  that 
from  my  teacher.'  And  everything  that  helps 
her.  helps  me.  I  couldn't  work  without  the 
center.  Everything  Ls  so  nice  here." 

Toward  5  o'clock,  Mrs.  Sanchez  comes  to 
collect  her  boys.  They  drag  her  excitedly  to 
the  bulletin  board  on  American  Indians  they 
helped  make  that  afternoon.  "Do  you  know 
what  we're  gonna  do  tomorrow.  Mom?"  says 
Ricky.  "We're  gonna  start  to  make  baskets 
and  arrows  like  the  Indians."  Stories,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  and  books  about  Indians 
ime  the  attractive  learning  area  which  sup- 
plements their  regular  classroom  upstairs. 

Jade's  eyes  are  shining  when  she  greets 
her  father  at  dusk.  "I  touched  Shirley,  and 
her  tail  looks  like  a  snake,"  she  says,  Shirley 
la  the  school's  pet  rat.  Wong  learns,  before 
ihey  go  off  heme. 

This  center  is  housed  in  an  elementary 
school,  and  is  known  as  a  combined  center, 
meaning  bcth  nursery  and  school-age  chil- 
dren are  cared  for  here.  Some  are  separate 
nurseries,  built  with  Lanham  Act  money. 
Some  In  elementary  schools  are  school-age 
alone.  All  have  separate  yards  for  the  two 
age  groups.  Thirty  of  the  centers  across  the 
state  also  serve  the  needs  of  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  children,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  Institutional  care  and  maxi- 
mizing educational  opportunities  for  these 
special  children.  Parents  are  involved  In  a 
continuing  educative  program,  and  many 
heme  pressures  are  relieved. 

Costs  are  borne  by  state  sources  (about 
60  percent);  parents'  fees  on  a  sliding  scale, 
with  those  parents  in  the  exempt  categories 
paying  the  lughest  amount  i  about  20  per- 
cent); and  by  local  districts.  Recent  law 
changes  make  centers  eligible  for  federal 
funds  once  more,  and  eligibility  easier  for 
the  working  poor,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
either  were,  are.  or  might  be  on  welfare  rolls. 
California's  Children's  Centers  embody  the 
quality  standards  adopted  by  the  last 'con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers: operated  under  public-school  auspices 
and  coordinated  with  existing  public-school 
education:  with  trained,  licensed  teachers, 
paraprofesslonals,  and  ancillary  personnel,  an 
educationally  desirable  ratio  of  children  to 
teachers;  safe,  healthful  buildings  and  play 
space;  family  education  and  involvement; 
available  to  nearly  all  groups  of  parents  im- 
mediately needing  their  services,  and  acces- 
sible to  a  full  range  of  health,  nutritional, 
guidance,  and  social  services. 

Unlike  child  care  elsewhere,  California's 
centers  have  always  been  operated  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation and  administered  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts. The  school  Is  viewed  by  most  as  a 
community  educational  institution  where  the 
most  economical  expenditure  of  funds  goes 
to  the  most  children  for  the  greatest  bene- 
fit. Foreslghted  planners  realiz-ed  that  when- 
ever children  are  brought  together  in  groups, 
they  are  being  educated,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  schools  provide  the  space,  services, 
stability,  and  continuity  necessary  to  a  good 
educational  program.  Here,  the  child's 
growth  and  development  records  are  kept 
consistent  with  other  school  records,  and 
can  be  pa.ssed  along  with  him  or  her.  Proli- 
lems  are  detected  in  earlv  childhood  nr;d 
can  be  corrected  before  they  become  irre- 
mediable. 

In  addition  to  possessing  the  warm,  under- 
standing personalities  so  desirable  for  wrrk- 
ing  with  young  children,  teachers  and  aides 
m?et  educational  standards  .set  by  the  state. 
A  kindergarten-primary,  elementarv,  or  early- 
chlldhood-educatlon  credential,  or  a  permit 
requiring  a  minimum  of  60  units  of  bal- 
anced college  work,  is  a  requirement  at  Job 
entrance,  plus  further  course  work  at  speci- 
fied intervals  for  pav  increases  or  Job  reten- 
tion. 

State  colleces  ar.d  community  colleges  offer 
teachers  and  aides  alike  numerous  courses. 


both  for  upgrading  their  credential  or  per- 
mit, or  for  a  career  ladder  for  paraprofes- 
slonals leading  to  a  teaching  credential.  The 
new  federal  funding  and  guidelines  have 
made  it  possible  for  many  in  the  community 
to  both  learn  and  earn  In  the  centers.  One 
aide  told  us  "I  like  to  work  here.  It  gives  me 
something  for  myself.  After  24  years  of  mar- 
riage and  four  chUdren,  I  want  something 
for  me.  And  it's  what  I  know  best!" 

Staff-child  ratios  compare  favorably  to 
the  best  child-welfare  and  early  education 
standards — the  younger  the  child,  the  more 
adults  in  attendance.  Only  six  two-year-olds 
can  be  assigned  to  one  teacher,  eight  three- 
year-olds,  and  10  eight-year-olds.  Aides  are  a 
big  help  here. 

Salaries  and  working  conditions  of  all  em- 
ployees are  written  Into  local  school-board 
policies  (California  still  does  not  have  col- 
lective-bargaining contracts).  Where  Chil- 
dren's Center  teachers  have  Joined  other 
union  teachers  for  Improvements  in  hours, 
holidays,  and  other  benefits,  they  have  made 
gains.  For  the  same  educational  preparation, 
for  instance,  they  may  now  enjoy  the  same 
basic  single  salary  schedule  In  San  Francisco, 
instead  of  being  forced  to  accept  a  substand- 
ard pay  schedule.  Along  with  union  teachers 
they  may  have  their  grievances  handled  by 
the  'Deal's  grievance  machinery,  and  go 
through  the  district's  grievance  procedure  as 
do  other  teachers.  When  the  centers  were 
made  permanent,  Children's  Center  teach- 
ers and  other  employees  were  made  members 
of  the  state  retirement  system. 

Health  protection  is  vitally  necessary 
whenever  children  are  brought  together. 
Stringent  health  examinations  and  required 
inoculations  for  all  adults  and  children  as- 
sure disease  protection  and  early  detection. 
Every  morning,  each  child  Is  examined  for 
signs  of  illness  upon  entrance. 

Safety  Is  also  an  Important  factor.  In  ad- 
dition to  centers  housed  In  schools,  some 
have  been  established  in  churches  or  com- 
munity centers,  but  all  meet  state-set  fire 
and  safety  hazards.  Two  programs  are  con- 
ducted in  public  housing  built  long  ago 
with  children  In  mind. 

Best  of  all,  legislative  Intent  and  district 
practice  require  a  learning  program  far  above 
mere  custodial  care.  A  curriculum  of  social, 
creative  learning  experiences  and  develop- 
ment of  language  and  conceptual  skills  helps 
prepare  the  child  for  a  positive  self-Identity 
and  useful  group  life.  Teachers  meet  regu- 
larly, under  a  constantly  upgrading  Inserv- 
Ice  program,  to  learn  the  newer  methods  and 
materials  needed  to  keep  the  program  cur- 
rent with  what  Is  known  about  early-child- 
hood education. 

Children's  Center  parents  meet  regularly 
to  discuss  their  children's  development  and 
problems,  school  goals,  and  to  advise  the 
administration  on  the  program's  needs.  They 
have  proved  an  effective  lobby  for  improve- 
ments. 

With  the  existence  of  such  a  strongly  sup- 
ported state  framework,  legislatively  and  fi- 
nancially, to  build  on,  with  the  pattern  of 
experience  and  resources  already  established, 
cries  for  new  systems  of  child  care  in  Cali- 
fornia seem  superfluous.  Every  section  of 
public  life  has  given  the  Children's  Centers 
support  and  acceptance — Industry,  business, 
labor,  civic,  professional,  and  lay  groups  alike. 
.^s  for  program.  It  Is  possible  to  build  upon, 
change,  amend.  Improve,  and  expand  the 
Children's  Centers. 

Early-chUdhood  education  Is  not  cheap. 
Class  size  is  not  determined  by  dividing  the 
number  of  children  of  a  given  age  by  the 
number  of  teachers  available  or  that  a  dis- 
trict can  afford.  A  budget  veto  prevents  pro- 
gram expansion  'n  California  this  year.  Two 
million  dollars  cut  out  cost  the  state  $6  mil- 
lion In  federal  matching  funds.  Replacement 
of  30-year-old  temporary  buildings,  build- 
ing into  present  school  or  public-housing 
developments— all     are     first    priority.    For 
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without  space,  we  cannot  begin  to  talk  about 
lengthening  hours,  adding  more  teachers  and 
aides,  or  Increasing  the  types  of  families 
served. 

A  cost  of  $150,000  Is  typical  for  a  newly 
built  and  established  50-child  center,  as  cited 
In  "Day  Care."  recently  published  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  California's 
way  of  using  public  facilities,  or  renting 
church  or  community  centers,  together  with 
sharing  administrative  and  supplementary 
services,  such  as  public-health  nurses  and 
doctors,  has  given  us  a  true  head  start  on 
good  child  care. 

Hopefully,  as  we  watch  the  day  darken 
and  hear  the  echoes  of  the  playyard  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  Sanchezes,  the  Wongs, 
and  the  Nelsons  away  from  the  center,  they 
can  be  assured  that  other  generations  of  chil- 
dren will  equally  enjoy  their  benefits. 

(Author's  note:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
Invaluable  help  of  the  following  persons  in 
preparing  this  article:  Irene  Church  and  Lois 
Tiano,  Union  Children's  Center  teachers; 
Theresa  Mahler,  former  director  of  Children's 
Center  Division,  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District;  Helen  De  Renzo  and  Dolly 
Ramsey,  administrative  staff.  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District;  and  William  N.  Rob- 
erts. Preschool  Educational  Programs,  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education.) 


NUTRITIONAL  LABELING  RECOM- 
MENDED BY  FDA  AND  GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  re- 
leased the  results  of  a  survey  indicating 
that  consumers  use  nutrition  informa- 
tion on  labels  and  showing  that  the  best 
way  of  presenting  such  information  is  in 
terms  of  the  recommended  dietary  al- 
lowances established  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

On  October  21,  1971,  I  introduced  S. 
2734,  the  Nutritional  Labeling  Act  of 
1971.  My  legislation  is  designed  to  assist 
consumers  by  requiring  that  information 
relating  to  the  nutritional  value  of  com- 
modities be  included  on  the  label.  The 
nutritional  value  would  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  relationship  of  the  amount 
of  each  nutrient  contained  in  the  food 
to  the  total  recommended  daily  require- 
ment of  each  such  nutrient  necessary  to 
maintain  a  balanced  diet. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  FDA  will 
be  publishing  specific  labeling  proposals 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  FDA 
proposal  will  be  similar  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  my  legislation,  although  the 
FDA  program  would  be  voluntary  rather 
than  mandatory. 

The  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  working  with  FDA  to  de- 
velop this  new  proposal.  In  fact,  In  a 
report  to  the  President  from  the  food 
manufacturers  industry  which  was  pre- 
pared a  year  after  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food.  Nutrition,  and  Health, 
GMA  specifically  endorsed  the  develop- 
ment of  nutritional  composition  guide- 
lines and  pledged  the  support  of  the  in- 
dustry. This  is  an  excellent  example  of 
joint  industry-Government  cooperation 
in  a  vitally  important  area,  and  I  want 
to  commend  both  GMA  and  the  FDA  for 
their  efforts  to  assist  consumers  to  learn 
more  about  the  foods  they  eat. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  28  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Labeling  Proposals 
(By   Louise   Oettlngerj 

Houston,  Tex. — Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration studies  of  nutritional  labeling  show 
that  most  consumers  use  Information  on 
labels,  and  that  they  make  best  use  of  It 
when  the  Information  is  given  in  terms  of 
recommended  dietary  allowances  (RDA)  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Research  Council, 
newspaper  food  editors  were  told  today  by 
Dr.  C>gden  C.  Johnson,  director  of  FDA's  di- 
vision of  nutrition. 

Specific  labeling  proposals  based  on  the 
studies  win  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister in  three  or  four  weeks  and  FDA  is  ask- 
ing for  comments  from  consumers  and  food 
comp>anies  within  60  days  after  publication. 
One  of  the  studies  was  carried  out  by  Giant 
Food,  Inc.  in  Washington. 

"We  are  shooting  to  have  a  final  document 
by  the  first  of  July,"  said  Johnson.  Johnson 
anticipated  at  least  a  two  year  delay  before 
the  FDA  would  seek  to  make  the  standards 
mandatory. 

Minimum  dally  requirements  were  set  by 
the  government  more  than  20  years  ago  to 
conform  with  assumed  nutritional  needs  for 
basic  subsistence.  But  recommended  dietary 
alowances  are  based  upon  medical  studies  of 
the  nutritional  requirements  of  people  of 
many  ages  and  both  sexes  for  malnteiiance 
yt  good  health,  and  may  in  some  oases  be 
Lwice  as  great  as  minimum  dally  require- 
ments. 

The  labeling  proposals  will  suggest  listing 
percentage  of  RDA  for  eight  nutrients — 
vitamins  A.  C,  Bl  (thiamin) ,  B2  (riboflavin) , 
niacin.  Iron,  calcium  and  protein — plus  cal- 
ories, fat,  carbohydrate  and  protein  content 
by  weight.  The  RDA  for  adults  and  children 
will  be  used  except  on  sp>eclalty  products 
such  as  those  for  pregnancy  and  lactation. 
The  initial  nutritional  labeling  would  be  vol- 
untary but  If  adopted  would  have  to  be  In 
the  FDA's  standard  form. 

The  choice  of  recommended  dietary  allow- 
ances as  the  standard  means  virtual  ab;in- 
donment  of  the  (MDR)  listing  that  was  often 
used  in  the  past. 

As  for  the  "four  basic  food  groups"  imeat, 
milk,  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables)  familiar  to 
many  school  children.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that 
concept  has  always  been  questioned  by  some 
nutritionists,  and  It  simply  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  many  modern  foods,  such  as  plz2a. 

Johnson  asked  food  editors  to  help  in 
PDA's  current  effort  to  give  consumers  the 
basic  Information  they  need  In  order  to 
choose  a  nutritious  diet  from  among  the 
hundreds  of  processed  and  convenience  foods 
offered  by  supermarkets  by  letting  their  read- 
ers know  about  the  proposal  and  encouraging 
comments. 

The  period  for  receiving  comments  on 
another  major  FDA  program,  developing  nu- 
tritional guidelines  for  such  foods  as  frozen 
TV  dinners,  expired  Saturday  and  about  320 
comments  were  received,  he  said. 

The  guidelines  would  guarantee  minimum 
nutrition  from  there  dinners.  Since  the  most 
constant  factor  in  the  diet  of  most  Individ- 
uals is  calories,  these  guidelines  would  relate 
the  protein,  vitamin  and  mineral  content  of 
the  food  to  Its  caloric  value. 

Proposals  for  additional  nutritional  guide- 
lines and  for  complete  fat-source  labeling 
are  expected  to  be  published  before  the  end 
of  April.  Dr.  Johnson  said. 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  a 
most  interesting  article  by  Jude  Wan- 
niski  appears  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  deals  with  the  inadequacies 
of  our  present  governmental  structure  in 


the  field  of  international  economics  As 
the  world  changes  and  America's  role 
internationally  is  evolving  to  meet  the 
realities  of  today,  it  is  important  that  the 
bureaucracy  of  yesterday  be  permitted 
either  to  return  to  seed  or  be  restructured 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "When  Connally  Grabbed 
the  Reins  '  be  included  at  tins  point  m 
the  Record. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar,  7, 

19721 

When  Connally  Grabbed  the  Rqnb 

(By  Jude  'Wanulskl) 

When  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally 
was  in  tlie  middle  of  his  game  of  sliowdown 
poker  last  autumn  with  the  Group  of  Ten— ■ 
the  leading  finai.ce  mini.sters  of  Europe  and 
Japan — most  of  Washington  was  parroting 
the  line  that  he  was  "pushing  too  hard," 
"demanding  too  much"  and  risking  world- 
wide "trade  wars  and  depression." 

Within  the  administration  and  on  Capitol 
Hill,  heads  shook  solemnly  with  the  wide- 
spread observation  ttiat  Mr.  Connally,  some- 
how, had  won  the  total  confldeiice  of  Richard 
Nixon  in  pursuit  of  this  foolhardy  game;  but 
sooner  or  later,  Mr  Connally  was  bound  to 
stumble,  the  President  would  recognize  the 
flaws  in  the  Connally  strategy,  turn  to  wiser 
counsel  and  set  things  right.  One  middle- 
ranked  White  House  official  remarked  pri- 
vately on  how  outrageously  he  thought  Mr, 
Connally  was  bullying  Japan:  "Why  should 
we  risk  losing  a  solid  friendship  with  Japan 
over  a  lousy  $500  million''"— the  amount 
Connally  seemed  to  be  aiming  at  In  trade 
concessions  from  Tokyo. 

In  December,  of  course,  Mr.  Connally  put 
It  all  together  at  the  Group  of  Ten's  meeting 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  agree- 
ment reached,  and  the  benefits  to  the  US 
that  are  still  flrwlng  from  it,  far,  far  sur- 
passed anything  Mr.  Cormally's  fiercest 
critics  predicted  he  could  reasonably  expect. 
In  fact,  the  package  of  currency  reaJipn- 
ments  and  trade  concessions  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  Mr,  Connally's  most  ardent 
admirers.  Critics  of  the  Secretary's  "shock 
tactics"  could  only  rejoice  that  Mr,  Nixon 
had.  at  the  last  moment,  stopped  Mr.  Con- 
nally from  trying  to  squeeze  out  an  even 
more  impressive  bargain  (Curiously,  many 
of  the  same  critics  are  now  beginning  to 
complain  that  he  didn't  get  enough.) 

A    DISTL-KBING    LESSON 

There  is  an  important,  disturbing  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  these  events.  Not  that  Mr. 
Connally  Is  a  helluva  man  and  hi«  detractors 
are  jerks.  Nor  that  pussyfooting  with  our  al- 
lies on  economic  matters  is  a  bum's  game, 
and  that  tooth  and  fang  is  the  way  to  go. 
Rather,  the  international  monetary  trade 
crisis  of  1971  illustrated  how  pitifully  de- 
pendent U.S.  interests  were  on  the  audacity 
of  one  man  and  what  an  unsatisfactory  ar- 
rangement that  is  for  the  future  of  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  policy-making. 

In  simple  terms.  Mr  Connally  was  suc- 
cessful only  because  the  crisis  atmosphere 
traumatized  the  existing  U.S.  institutions — 
principally  the  foreign-policy  establish- 
ment—long enough  for  him  to  get  the  Job 
done.  For  four  months,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  "got  away"  with  grabbing  into  his 
own  hands  the  power  to  make  foreign  eco- 
nomic decisions  that  lies  fragmented  and 
scattered  throughout  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

Is  this  any  way  to  do  business?  Obvloii»?ly 
not.  and  nobody  knows  better  than  Mr  Con- 
nally himself  how  crucial  it  Is  that  the  role 
he  played  last  year  be  Instltutlonaliyed  It 
has  now  become  the  conventional  wisdom  to 
believe,  as  Mr    Nixon  does,  that  in  the  last 
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i;en  Mr.  Connally  testified  before  Con- 
s' Joint  Ek;onomic  Committee  last  month. 
ckno;v!edged  that  the  US.  will  have  ■'in- 
s;..g  and  contmMing  disagreement"  with 
a'.'.ies  over  economic  competition,  but 
that  The  problem  could  be  met  "with 
1  grace,  re;tson  and  logic."  Rep.  Clarence 
.vn,  Ohio  Republican,  observed  that  Mr 
nally  was  rather  a  "focal  point  of  irrita- 
.  ■  to  which  the  Secretary  replied,  anild 
:hter.  that  "a  pearl  first  starts  as  an  irri- 
-.n  In  any  oyster.  " 

ill,  Mr.  Connally  was  by  no  mean^  Imply- 
that  all  It  will  take  is  good  grace,  reas-^'n 
logic.  Iiideed,  to  another  question,  from 
Martha   Griffiths.   Michigan    Democrat, 
ade  a  startling  admission  of  weakness  m 
US    economic  policy-making  apparatus. 
he  volunteered  the  admission,  as  If  he 
ed  to  broadly  hint  at  the  implications— 
:"vo!vii:g  po'ver  struggle   within   the   ad- 
stratlo!'.. 

rs.     Griffiths     had     made     the     familiar 
bled    observation    that    American    labor 
painful    alternatives    In    the    face    of 
nishing    US.    CL^mpetitlveness    In    world 
ts:  Either  American  industry  continues 
ee  abroad  with  production  facilities,  or  It 
3  home  and  tries  fo  regain  competitive- 
through  increased  automation.  In  either 
she  argued,  there  will  be  fewer  jobs 
asked   Mr.   Connally   if   the   Treasrry 
could    undertake   a   study,    oiie 
:  would  compare  the  500  largest  US,  cor- 
to   500   leading   foreign   corporate 
petltors  of  the  U.S.  She  suggested   the 
relate  profits,  labor  costs,  cost  of  mate- 
plant    and   equipment,    taxes    and    70 
"Against  what  are  we  competing  in  the 
'"  she  implored.  "It  seems  to  me  that  we 
really  flying  blind.  We  are  attempting  a 
Ittle  things  and   they  don't   w-jrk.   We 
in  a  'A'hirl  that  Is  beyond  our  imagina- 
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Connally  could  have  responded  with 
linple  promise  to  look  into  the  possibility 
such  a  study,  but  he  went  further:   "It 
oi<ld  be  an  enormous  undertaking.  'We  don't 
such  a  study  made.  I  must  confess  to 
In  all  candor  that  I  am  not  sure  the 
rlcan  government  Is  organized  to  fully 
c^rstand  the  Impact  of  the  situation  that 
are  describing,  because  we  haven't  had 
with  It  before," 
all   candor,   Mr.   Connally  would  have 
essed   that   he   was   sure   the   American 
rnment  isn't  organized  to  either  under- 
d    or    cope    with    the    foreign    economic 
lems  It  faces.  This  distressing  fact  Is  the 
sensitive,  yet  most  widely  discussed,  Is- 
among  top  Treasury  Department  officials. 
N'pbody  In  Washington  seems  to  know  ex- 
how  many  official  agencies  have  decl- 
lor^making  power  in  foreign-economic  pol- 
The  U.S.  has  enjoyed  such  a  huge  eco- 
c  lead  over  foreign  competitors  for  so 
y  decades  that  there  has  been,  until  very 
tly,  no  concern  that  policy-making  in 
area    has    been    scattered     wllly-nllly 
ughout  Washington.  Anyone  could  play. 
G.  Peterson,  executive  director  of  the 
President's    new    Council    on    International 
lomlc  Policy  until  he  recently  was  named 
n  merce  Secretary,  described  the  climate 
linking  In  his  report  of  Dec.  27:  ".  .  .  Our 
per(|eptlons  lagged  reality  (In)  our  view  that 
International  competitive  superiority  of 
US  was  an  unalterable  fact  of  life;  that 
competitive  advantage  was  so  great  we 
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could  easily  afford  concessions  here  and  there. 
In  an  ai  hoc  fashion,  in  the  Interest  of 
maintaining  flexible  and  friendly  relations 
with  our  international  partners  and  develop- 
ing a  prospering  world  economy." 

MR.    M.\LMGREN'S   VIEWS 

Harald  Malmgren.  a  U.S.  negotiator  during 
the  Kennedy  Round  and  now  one  of  the 
closest  private  analysts  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
economic  policy-making  apparatus,  estimates 
that  there  are  now  at  least  60  agencies,  de- 
partments and  Institutions  that  have  some 
decision-making  authority  In  the  area.  By 
contrast,  there  are  but  five  bureaucratic  pow- 
ers with  authority  In  the  national  security 
sector:  Defense.  State,  the  military,  the  CIA 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  In  hl3  recent  book  'International 
Economic  Peacekeeping  in  Phase  II  "  (Quad- 
rangle, 267  pages.  $8  95).  Mr  Malmgren  pro- 
poses several  structural  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment to  adapt  it  to  the  new  International 
economic  challenc;e  The  heart  of  the  reform 
package  he  offers  is  a  reorganization  of  the 
State  Department.  He  arg'ies  the  necessity 
of  giving  State  a  larger  role.  If  not  the  lepd 
role.  In  foreign  economic  policy. 

"If  the  Department  of  State  were  to  carry 
out  the  functions  required  In  the  1970s  and 
beyond,  the  department  itself  would  have  to 
be  restructured.  The  Secretary  himself  would 
have  to  take  on  this  ta-^k.  so  that  lower  level 
officials  In  other  departments  would  not  be 
able  to  bypa.-s  him."  The  Secretary's  staff  of 
noncareer  officials  with  expertise  In  economic 
policy,  and  a  sense  of  mission  would  have  to 
be  placed  above  the  regional  bureaus  of  State. 
It  would  also  have  to  build  Its  own  ties  with 
Congress  and  special  Interest  groups,  says  Mr. 
Malmgren,  to  "concern  Itself  wlththe  task  of 
bridging  domestic  and  foreign  objectives." 

He  dismisses  the  Idea  that  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy  could  handle 
this  Ie.\d  role,  focusing  power  In  the  same 
way  Dr.  Kissln?er  has  In  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  This,  of  course,  was  the  aim 
when  Mr,  Nixon  created  the  new  council  last 
year,  but  already  most  of  those  who  had  a 
hand  in  its  creation  seem  disenchanted  with 
Its  potential. 

Treasury  officials  also  cover  a  lead  role  in 
foreign  economic  policy,  having  tasted  Its 
sweetness  during  these  months  with  Mr. 
Connally-  But  It  does  seem  that.  If  one  could 
assume  the  exi.^tence  of  a  strong  Secretary 
of  State,  the  State  Department  would  be 
more  logical  than  the  Treasury.  After  all.  It 
has  the  ground  tr.iops,  the  emba.s-sies  and 
missions,  to  be  able  to  make  policy  mesh 
abro.tid  (or  at  least  keep  It  from  being  con- 
founded) . 

K     HARSH    VERDICT 

The  problem,  of  course,  U  that  after  a 
quarter-century  of  playing  cold  war  politics, 
where  the  aim  has  been  to  keep  America's 
allies  pro-American,  the  State  Department  is 
emotionally  and  Institutionally  unsultod  to 
suddenly  becoming  the  hard  bargainer  with 
those  same  allies.  "The  people  at  State," 
grumps  one  Treasury  official,  'have  been 
brought  up  to  believe  they  don't  represent 
US.  interests,  but  the  Interests  of  all  those 
other  countries. "  A  bit  harsh,  but  not  far  off 
the  mark. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  after  all,  that  in 
seeking  to  bring  about  an  end  to  "the  era  of 
confrontation,"  Mr.  Nixon  chose  to  put  the 
lead  strings  of  power  directly  Into  the  White 
House,  under  the  National  Securltv  Council 
and  Henry  Kissinger.  The  State  Department 
could  n'jt  be  trusted  to  break  the  eggs  on 
time    In  the  making  of  this  omelet. 

But  as  the  new  era  unfolds.  If  it  does,  pre- 
sumably the  Kissinger  boiler  room  can  be 
dismantled  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  be  returned  to  State,  with  eco- 
nomics as  the  centerpiece  Obviously  a  rather 
substantial  reorganization  would  have  to  oc- 
cur first,  and  in  fact  a  White  House  task 
force  Is  now  quietly  at  work  at  the  drawing 


boards  preparing  for  the  day,  perhaps  during 
a  second  Nixon  term,  when  such  a  major 
overhaul  would  be  jx»slble. 

When  the  day  comes,  it  would  be  no  sur- 
prise if  the  man  charged  with  seeing  the  re- 
organization through,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  were  John  Connally.  The  task  would 
require  good  grace,  reason  and  logic.  But  It 
will  also  take  a  lot  of  bullying. 


WORLD   ENVIRONMENT   INSTITUTE 

Ml-.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  man- 
kind's dilemma  of  how  to  achieve  a  de- 
cent quality  of  life  today  without  de- 
stroying tomorrow  has  been  further 
di-amatized  by  the  computer  model 
studies  done  by  Dr.  Eugene  Meadows  and 
his  Mas;5achusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology team. 

While  these  scientists  point  out  that 
more  work  is  necessary  to  test  and  extend 
computer  run  results,  their  preliminary 
work  is  a  further  significant  warning 
that  we  can  no  longer  proceed  in  igno- 
rance of  the  consequences  of  the  spiral- 
ing  world  growth  in  technology,  resource 
consumption  and  population. 

In  a  creative  proposal  responding  to 
the  urgent  need  to  understand  and  re- 
.-■olve  glol/al  environmental  problems,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
soNi  last  year  introduced  a  resolution 
for  a  World  Environmental  Institute. 
This  facility  would  complement  and  sup- 
port current  and  future  scientific  efforts 
on  the  environment. 

With  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
Senator's  resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
399,  the  Senate  put  itself  firmly  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  this  concept.  Thirty- 
six  Senators  cosponsored  the  resolution. 

Senator  Magnuson  is  now  proposing 
U.S.  delegation  support  at  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment  for 
a  World  Environment  Institute. 

I  join  in  supporting  this  worthwhile 
proposal.  Adoption  by  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence would  probably  be  the  most  mean- 
ingful way  possible  to  launch  this  vital 
project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Magnuson's  testimony  on  the  World  En- 
vironmental Institute  proposal  at  a  hear- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  U.N.  Conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  of  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson 

Chairman  Baker,  it  certainly  Is  a  great 
pleasure  to  testUy  before  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  the  1972 
United  Nation's  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment. 

As  you  know,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  International  consequences  of  pollution 
and  the  Importance  of  global  environmental 
quality.  At  a  time  when  so  much  action  Is 
stlU  required  on  our  environmental  front 
here  in  the  United  States,  some  might  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  broadening  our  efforts  to 
the  global  scale  as  Is  envisioned  In  Senate 
Resolution  399  which  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  World  Environmental  Institute. 

I  Introduced  (with  thlrty-slx  oosponsors) 
S  Res.  399  on  April  27,  1970;  In  October  1970, 
the  Senate  unanimously  adopted  that  resolu- 
tion. The  Senate,  in  adopting  S.  Res.  399, 
expressed  Its  approval  of  a  World  Environ- 
mental Institute  to  serve  as  an  Independent, 
nonpolltlcal  global  research  center  which 
would    disseminate    scientific    knowledge   of 
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environmental  problems  and  their  solutions 
to  appropriate  political  and  policy  making 
bodies.  In  approving  my  Resolution,  the  Sen- 
ate also  recommended  that  United  States 
representatives  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment  propose 
creation  of  such  an  Institute. 

The  Senat-e  passed  the  resolution  to  draw 
attention  to  the  need  for  an  International 
Institutional  approach  to  environmental 
science.  We  are  all  agreed  that  we  must  know 
what  is  wrong  before  we  can  act  to  correct  It, 
The  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment will  provide  an  opix>rtunlty  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  present  detailed  reports 
on  the  state  of  the  world's  environment. 
It  will  also  provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
appropriate  actions  that  should  be  taken  to 
deal  with  existing  threats  to  the  world's 
environment. 

On  May  25  and  26,  1971,  at  my  behest,  the 
Joint  Senate-House  CoUoqulm  on  Interna- 
tional Environmental  Science  met  In  the 
Capitol  to  discuss  the  survival  of  man  in 
the  global  environment.  That  Colloquium 
was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  number  of  internationally  recognized 
scientists  and  government  officials  prssented 
statements  and  papers  en  the  problems  of 
the  human  environment.  The  Colloquium  at- 
tempted to  focus  on  tihose  environmental  is- 
sues that  must  be  confronted  and  resolved 
over  the  next  few  decades  If  we  are  to  achieve 
the  quality  of  life  to  which  we  aspire  by 
reversing  the  deterioration  in  our  environ- 
ment that  threatens  the  survival  of  the  hu- 
man species. 

After  two  days  of  thorough  discussions 
with  the  participating  scientific  and  govern- 
mental leaders,  I  came  away  convinced  that 
the  Institutional  arrangement  outlined  In  S. 
Res.  399  was  absolutely  essential  if  scien- 
tists and  nations  were  to  have  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  attempt  to  solve  Interna- 
tional envlroiunental  problems. 

Since  May.  1971,  I  have  maintained  con- 
tact with  scientific  leaders  Including  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Malone,  Vice  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and 
Dr  Henry  J.  Kellerman,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Committee  for  International  Environ- 
mental Programs  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  on  the  progress  and  direction  of  the 
preparatory  work  being  done  for  the  UN, 
Conference  In  Stockholm, 

On  December  19,  1971,  the  United  States 
Senate  named  Senator  Case  and  me  to  be  Its 
two  offici.il  representatives  to  the  UN.  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment.  In  light 
of  my  strong  belief  In  the  need  for  a  World 
Environmental  Institute,  the  Senate's  unan- 
imous passage  of  S.  Res.  399,  and  my  selec- 
tion a-  a  representative  of  the  Senate"  to  the 
Stockholm  Conference,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Chrls- 
tia.T  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Environmental  Affairs, 
a  letter  urging  that  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  Stockholm  Conference  propose 
and  pursue  a  resolution  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  World  Environmental  Insti- 
tute. 

In  that  letter  1  said,  "Regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  Stockholm  Conference.  It 
appears  certain  that  the  United  Nations  is 
the  major  decision-making  Institution  for 
global  environmental  management.  To  suc- 
ceed, the  UN.  must  have  Information  re- 
sources to  establish  known  facts  and  relate 
them  to  the  problems  at  hand,  plus  research 
resources  to  generate  new  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  optimum  decisions. 

"The  diversity  and  plurality  of  research 
groups  in  the  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies.  In  Member  Governments,  and  In 
non-governmental  scientific  organizations  Is. 
of  course,  very  helpful.  But  these  fragmented 


Inputs  may  not  add  up  to  the  total  Infcrma- 
tlon  base  required  by  the  policy  making  proc- 
ess: they  may  not  be  capable  of  c  vrd*;;a*ed 
response  In  the  time  frame  dictated  by  the 
urgency  of  serious  International  problems; 
and  they  may  occasionally  represent  special- 
ized and  conflicting  viewpoints    .  .   . 

"I  leave  the  organizational  details  to  those 
experienced  In  such  matters,  but  It  Is  rny 
firm  conviction  as  a  legislator  that  we  should 
not  let  the  next  icv  critical  years  of  en-.lron- 
mental  derlslon-makl'ig  go  by  without  estab- 
lishing a  well-staffed,  permanent,  and  close- 
coupled  scientific  capability  fjr  the  U.N 
management  function." 

My  resolution,  also  sent  to  Mr.  Herter. 
proposes:  "That  the  United  States  represent- 
atives to  the  Fourth  Preparatory  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment,  and  to  the  Conference  to 
be  convened  at  Stockholm  in  June,  1972. 
propose  and  urge  the  adoption  of  a  motion 
by  which  will  be  established  the  Institutional 
arrangements  required  to  prosecute  an  effec- 
tive cooperative  international  program  to 
correct  those  global  environmental  problems 
which  are  determined  by  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  to  merit  Its 
attention.  Specifically,  the  United  States 
representatives   urge   the  establishment  of: 

First,-  A  World  Environmental  Institute,  to 
act  as  a  global  research  center,  to  provide  to 
the  appropriate  United  Nations  body  and  to 
all  nations,  research  results  and  analyses  of 
scientific  information  relevant  to  environ- 
mental problems,  as  recommended  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  399,  91st  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion, adopted  October  9,  1970;  and 

Second:  A  voluntary  United  Nations  Fund 
for  the  Environment,  to  help  stimulate  inter- 
national cooperation  on  environmental  prob- 
lems by  supporting  a  centralized  coordination 
point  for  the  United  Nations,  as  proposed  by 
the  President,  In  his  message  to  the  Congress, 
on  the  environment,  on  February  8,  1972; 
and 

Third:  A  single  focal  point  In  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  central  leadership,  to  as- 
sure a  comprehensive  and  Integrated  over- 
view of  environmental  problems  and  to  de- 
velop stronger  linkages  among  environmental 
institutions. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  the  Chairman,  if  ap- 
propriate, to  let  me  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  resolution,  my  letter  to  Mr.  Herter. 
the  transcript  of  the  Joint  Colloquium  and  a 
copy  of  S.  Res.  399  which  Is  Included  In  the 
Colloquium  transcript. 

This  testimony  Indicates  what  steps  I  have 
taken  to  present  the  need  for  a  World  Envi- 
ronmental Institute.  Now,  I  would  like,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  expand  upon  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  that  establishment  of  such  an 
Institute  Is  vitally  important. 

Last  weekend,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried two  stories  of  great  significance  to  those 
of  us  concerned  about  the  condition  of  the 
world's  environment.  The  first  story,  by  'Vic- 
tor Cohen  of  the  Washington  Post,  details  a 
computer  study,  completed  by  Dr.  Dennis  L. 
Meadows  of  M.I.T.,  which  projects  that : 

1.  "There  are  limits  to  material  growth, 
and.  If  present  world  growth  rates  continue, 
Ihey  win  probably  be  reached  'wlthln  100 
years  and  perhaps  In  just  50. 

2.  "The  most  likely  result  will  be  a  sudden 
and  by  then  uncontrollable  decline  In  both 
Industrial  goods  and,  by  starvation  or  Illness 
or  other  causes,  population. 

3.  "To  change  present  growth  trends  and 
establish  "global  equilibrium" — no  growth — 
will  take  a  fundamental  shift  In  government 
policies,  especially  by  rich  nations:  and 

4.  "To  postpone  the  basic  decisions  past 
1990  may  mean  disaster." 

The  second  story,  entitled  "Will  We  Run 
Out  of  Water?"  by  Claire  Sterling  of  the 
Washington  Post,  begins  with  the  following 
paragraph: 

"Rome, — The   U,N.   Food   and    Agricultural 


Organization  has  just  Issued  a  report  for  the 
coming  Stockholm  environment  conference 
saying  that  the  human  race  Is  going  lo  run 
short  of  water  within  a  century.  Jaded 
though  we  are  about  such  pronouncements, 
this  one  still  has  some  zing.  Practically  every 
slate  on  earth  Is  starting  to  worry  about  wa- 
ter, a  recurrent  theme  In  some  75  country  re- 
ports for  this  planet-wide  Stockholm  meet- 
ing. Not  all  of  them  have  a  whole  century  to 
turn  around  in  either." 

Maybe  we  are  jaded  regarding  such  predic- 
tions, but  Ir  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  In  environmental  matters  are 
we  so  foolish  as  to  fail  to  take  meaningful 
steps  now  to  create  one  well-staffed  Institute 
to  deal  with  sucli  glob.il  possibilities?  We  can- 
not afford  to  Ignore  these  problems.  We  must 
a,- 1  now  to  create  a  World  Environmental  In- 
stitute that  can  provide  ongoing  research  and 
analyses  Instead  of  depending,  as  we  do  today 
on  sporadic  ad  hoc  reports. 

I  know  that  It  is  not  fashionable  today  to 
raise  the  Issue  of  survival  when  speaking  of 
the  environment  We  are  told  not  to  be 
ahirmists,  not  to  Jeopardize  public  support 
f  T  environmental  programs  by  raising  un- 
ju  titled  fears  But  the  rale  at  ■ahlch  the  na- 
tidiis  of  the  world  are  purnplng  poisons  Into 
the  air.  the  water,  aiid  the  soil  makes  sur^'lval 
a  very  real  issue  In  the  long  run.  No  portion 
cf  the  complete  chain  of  life  on  this  planet 
can  die  without  threatening  all  other  forms 
of  life:  the  death  of  the  ccears,  for  example, 
niiiiht  seal  the  fate  of  mankind. 

The  issue  that  this  raises  Is  stark:  No  na- 
tion can  survive  while  other  nations  peilsh: 
no  country  can  prosper  while  other  coun- 
tries pollute  the  oc?an  and  the  atmosphere. 
Ultimately,  for  man  to  continue  his  existence 
on  this  planet.  International  cooperation  aifd 
understanding  will  have  to  prevail  A  prag- 
matic concern  for  survival  will  fo.-ce  us  to 
achieve  what  an  idealistic  concern  for  peace 
and  friendship  never  could:  The  realization 
that  we  are  all  brothers,  destined  to  perish  or 
prosper  to-rether  as  a  species 

Adlal  Steven.'^n,  an  American  who  was 
re.illy  a  citizen  of  the  world,  stuiimcd  up  this 
realization  long  ago.  He  wTote: 

"We  all  travel  together,  passengers  on  a 
little  spaceship,  dependent  on  its  vulnerable 
reserves  of  air  and  soU;  all  committed  for 
our  safety  to  Its  security  and  peace:  preserved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  care,  the 
work  and  the  love  we  give  our  fragile  craft  " 

Ironically,  we  had  to  launch  spaceships  of 
our  own  before  we  saw  what  StPvei;ison  had 
seen:  Earth  Is  a  spaceship  herself,  on  which 
even.-  member  of  the  human  race  travels  to- 
gether through  the  solar  system  and  the  In- 
finitive universe  An  Apollo  astronaut  on  the 
lunar  surface  can  block  out  the  vision  of  our 
distant  planet  simply  by  lifting  his  thumb. 
When  he  looks  at  earth,  he  can  see  no  na- 
tional boundaries,  no  capitals,  no  place 
names,  no  armies  All  he  can  see  Is  a  tiny. 
shining  ball  suspended  In  the  black  void  of 
outer  space. 

Most  of  us  will  never  stand  on  the  moon. 
That  makes  our  task  even  more  difficult  than 
the  astronauts'.  We  must  learn  to  see  earth 
as  the  astronauts  have  seen  it,  yet  we  must 
do  so  without  ever  leaving  the  planet.  If  we 
can  achieve  this  vision — and  we  mvist 
achieve  it — we  will  concentrate  less  on  the 
Issues  that  divide  mankind  and  more  on 
those  matters  that  empha^l7e  our  common 
problems  and  our  Interdependence.  We  will 
ri-^allze  that  pollution  of  the  Yangtze,  the 
Changes,  the  Rhine  or  the  Dnieper  is  no 
less  important  to  our  continued  existence 
than  pollution  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Poto- 
mac We  will  learn  that  DDT  Is  no  less  haz- 
ardous to  us  all  if  It  Is  sprayed  on  the 
Indian  subcontinent  Instead  of  on  the  . 
United  States  And  we  will  see  that  all 
wastes  and  poisons  from  around  the  world 
mingle  together  in  our  common  environ- 
ment— the  air.  the   water  and  the  soil — to 
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fottn  a  blanket  of  danger  that  envelopes  the 
ty  and  Innocent  alike, 
^hen  we  achieve  this  understanding,  we 
e  only  two  alternatives  available:  action 
despair.    To    despair    Is    to    forget    man's 
itest  talents:  his  ability  to  cooperate,  his 
Uty   to  transmit   knowledge   among   peo- 
;.  and  between  generations,  his  ability  to 
goals  for  himself  and  to  work  until  those 
s  have  been  met.  Even  with  these  ablll- 
however.   action   will    not   be  easy.   We 
have  to  overcome  centuries  of  mistrust, 
ons    of    conflicting     Ideologies,    and 
of    suspicion    and    fear     But    we    will 
be  alone:    no  nation,  no  government 
Ignore  the   Issue   of   survival. 
fortunately,  there  are  many  International 
org  inlzatlons  working  today  to  bring  about 
trols    on    pollution    and    harmful    sub- 
the  United  Nations.  NATO  and  the 
n  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
elopment,    to    name    only    a    few.    These 
s  are  attempting  to  establish  Interna- 
al    treaties,    inspection    procedures    and 
ironmental     police    powers.    Their    suc- 
; — and  the  success  of  many  similar  orga- 
tlons — IS  essential  to  all  men. 
ut  these  organizations.  Important  as  they 
cannot  provide  one  vital  function  that 
5t  be  performed:   the  gathering  and  dls- 
Inatlon  of  environmental  information  to 
nations   of   the   world.   Since   each   of    us 
a  stake  in  the  environmental  quality  of 
nations,  we  cannot  afford  to  work  only 
ugh  e.Kisting  international  organizations 
Include    some    nations     and    e.xclude 
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I  am  proposing,  m  the  resolution  sent 

Herter,  that  a  new  international  ort,'a- 

itlon  be  created.  This  organization  would 

e  as  a  central  Information  center  for  all 

ons  of  the  world.  Every  nation — regard- 

of  its  form  of  government  or  its  Inter- 

onal   and  domestic  policies — could  con- 

the   Institute   for   expert   advice   on   all 

s  of  environmental   problems    The   In- 

te  would  serve  both  as  a  research  center 

as  a  repository  of  that  worldwide  pool 

wledge  and  talent.  Tlirough  the  use  of 

puters.  any  country  could  obtain  a  thor- 

gulde   to  the  scientists   and  scientitic 

les   around   the  world   that   relate   to   a 

Icular  environmental  problem 

the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  a  ccn- 

exchange  of  scientists  and  technolog- 

information    between   the   countries   of 

world  would  be  possible  on  a  nonpolltical 

5 — not  simply  on  the  unilateral  scale  of 

,y   but   on    the   multilateral    level    never 

of  before.  Task  forces  could  be  set 

nsultants  who  would  work  as  a  team 

on  request  visit  the  distant  parts  of  the 

to  undertake  special  projects.  A  con- 

t  flow  of  specialists  between  the  Institute 

other  public  and  private  research  ce.itp' 

ughout  the  world  would  Insure  a  balance 

le  Institute's  personnel  and  purpose 

s  not  my  intention  to  supplant  the  work 

hose  hundreds   of  research    lnstltutlnri.=; 

scientists  are  now  at  work  on  complex 

cal    problems.    On    the    contrary,    the 

Id  Environmental  Institute  would  serve 

n  Index  to  these  men  and  their  work — 

ing  to  speed  the  flow  of  knowledge  be- 

n    those    few    who    discover    and    those 

ns  who  need.  The  Institute  ■:vould  be  an 

ige.    a    reference    center,    a    "clearing 

e"  on  environmental   information — no^ 

i-nollthlc  superbureaucracy.  It  would  be 

ded  on  a  simple  Ideal:  That  the  knowl- 

of  environmental  problems  ought  to  be 

In  common  by  all  men  and  that  all  men 

Id  have  access  to  such  knowledge  when- 

they  desire  It. 

irely  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 

es  to  take  the  lead  and  to  propose  crea- 

of  the  Institute  to  the  nations  nf  '.^e 

d.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  realize 

world  leadership  and  world  prestige  are 

"  on  the  power  of  ideas,  not  on  the  power 

.Weapons. 
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In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  this  Advisory 
Committee  will  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  US.  Delegation  to  the 
Stockholm  Conference  pursue  and  propo.se  a 
resolution  calling  for.  as  outlined  In  my  pro- 
posal, the  creation  of  a  World  Environmental 
Institute,  Finally,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  this 
Important  question. 


BUREAUCRATIC  FOULUP  PROVES 
NEED  FOR  WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE 
FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  learned 
on  Thursday  of  last  week,  to  my  utter 
dismay,  that  the  heroin  addict  population 
in  the  United  States  1.=;  nearly  twice  the 
figure  currently  thouc:ht  accurate 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  in  the  Justice  Department  ha.=; 
possessed  this  information  for  at  least 
2  months,  but  did  not  make  it  public 
until  last  Thursday,  and  then  only  upon 
direct  questioning  from  a  US.  Senator. 

The  total  number  of  heroin  addict,";  now 
is  known  by  BNDD  to  haye  reached  about 
560.000.  Until  now.  Federal  officials  haye 
estimated  the  heroin  population  at  315.- 
000,  on  the  basis  of  1969  data. 

Even  the  560, non  fisn^ire  may  be  low. 
Based  on  information  I  have  received 
from  a  senior  economist  in  the  Office  of 
Plannino-  and  Program  Evaluation  in  the 
Treasun.'  Department,  we  may  be  deal- 
ine  with  a  problem  that  directly  affects 
as  manv  as  700, nno  Americans. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
and  chief  sponsor  of  a  comprehensive 
druET  abuse  bill  'S  2097)  which  pa.ssed 
the  Senate  92  to  0  in  December,  I  am  now 
involved  in  a  conference  with  the  House 
which  unanimously  approved  companion 
legi-slation. 

I  am  astonished  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment Senate  and  House  conferees  are 
discu.'^sing  what  authorities,  resources, 
and  funds  are  needed  to  coimter  the 
para'^itic  drug  dependence  that  is  afflict- 
ing our  society,  vital  Information  in- 
dicating that  the  drug  abuse  problem 
may  be  twice  as  severe  as  was  commonly 
believed  has  been  withheld. 

The  estimate  of  560,000  addicts  has 
been  knouTi  to  BNDD  .since  at  least 
December  of  last  year  The  figure  was 
determined  from  1971  data,  based  upon 
actual  police  reports  using  a  sample  of 
70,000  known  addicts.  The  estimate 
comes  from  BNDD's  Office  of  Scientific 
Information. 

Accordinsly.  I  have  written  to  John 
Ingersoll.  Director  of  BNDD,  requesting 
a  complete  report  as  to  why  information 
so  critical  to  deliberations  soina  on  in 
the  Consre.'^s,  and  dealing  with  adminis- 
tration-inspired leei.slation.  has  been  kept 
from  us  all  this  time. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  human 
lives  and  human  anguish  wrought  by 
drug  dependency,  and  we  are  desperately 
tning  to  understand  the  problem.  The 
neglect  of  the  Bureau  in  failing  to  brin^ 
this  information  immediately  to  our  at- 
tention is,  to  my  mind,  inexcusable.  The 
President  himself  has  told  us  that  drug 
abuse  is  "Public  Enemy  No.  1"— an  enemy 
which  must  be  stamped  out.  We  in  the 
Congress  agree,  and  have  acted  expedi- 
tiously to  try  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative   program   for  treatmg 


drug  dependency.  I  regard  this  withhold- 
ing of  information  as  counter  to  that 
effort. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  S.  2097 
would  establish  in  the  White  House  a 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention with  broad  powers  and  would 
provide,  for  the  first  time,  for  a  compre- 
hensive national  strategy  for  all  drug 
abuse  programs  conducted,  sponsored,  or 
supported  by  every  department  and  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  measure  would  also  create  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  would  authorize  $1.5  billion 
in  grants  to  States  and  to  public  and 
private  agencies  over  the  next  5  years  for 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
purposes. 

Hopefully,  establishment  of  one  single 
office  under  Dr,  Jerome  Jaffe.  who  will 
be  responsible  for  coordinating  Federal 
programs  and  approaches  to  the  drug 
problem,  will  assure  that  countless  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  no  longer  working  at 
cross  purposes,  as  was  the  case  in  this 
instance. 


AIR  BAG  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation- 
al Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion has  promulgated  an  automobile 
safety  standard  which  would  require  pas- 
sive restraint  systems — specifically  "air 
bags" — in  all  1976  model  cars.  Through 
its  standard  208  rulemaking  authority, 
the  NHTSA  has  concurrently  removed 
the  requirement  for  safety  belts  from  the 
law  beginning  with  1976  models.  I  have 
serious  reservations  concerning  this  new 
regulation.  I  do  not  necessarily  criticize 
the  air  bag  pro'vislon,  but  I  am  seriously 
concerned  about  the  advisability  of  de- 
leting the  safety  belt  requirement. 

Safety  belts  have  been  proved  to  be  a 
vei-y  effective  means  of  reducing  the  fre- 
quency of  serious  injuries  and  deaths  in 
auto  accidents.  In  a  suburb  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  example,  a  local  ordinance  re- 
quiring the  use  of  safety  oelts  has  re- 
sulted in  a  40-percent  reduction  in  in- 
juries for  the  first  year.  Obviously  many 
drivers  do  not  use  their  safety  belts.  In 
1973  new  model  cars  will  be  required  to 
have  a  starter  interlock  system,  which 
will  force  the  driver  to  fasten  the  belts 
before  ignition  can  occur.  This  is  a  meri- 
torious requirement. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  indicate  to  the 
Senate  the  apparent  lack  of  reasoning 
and  foresight  which  has  led  to  a  standard 
which  may  put  thousands  of  future 
drivers  in  serious  peril. 

On  February  10. 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Douglas 
Toms,  Administrator  of  the  NHTSA.  out- 
lining some  very  basic  questions  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  the  air  bag, 
the  state  of  knowledge  concerning  pas- 
sive restraint  systemus.  and  the  advisabil- 
ity of  eliminating  an  inexpensive,  proven 
safety  system  as  a  part  of  the  air  bag 
proposal.  I  feel  this  letter,  which  I  ap- 
pend to  this  statement,  clearly  explains 
my  reservations  concerning  the  NHTSA's 
actions  and  proposals.  They  are  com- 
monsense  questions  which  demand  logi- 
cal answers. 

Last  week  I  received  a  response  from 
the  Acting  Administrator  of  NHTSA,  Mr. 
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Charles  Hartman.  I  was  not  only  dis- 
satisfied with  that  response,  I  was  ap- 
palled. My  questions  were  unanswered, 
and  the  answers  indicate  reasoning 
which  can  only  be  described  as  incred- 
ible. For  instance.  I  asked  why  we  should 
eliminate  a  system  costing  approximately 
$10,  while  we  add  one  costing  SIOO. 
NHTSA  responded  that  seatbelts  cost 
more  than  air  bags,  and  they  employed 
an  interesting  mathematical  calculation, 
the  basis  of  which  was  that  since  only 
25  percent  of  seatbelts  are  used,  the 
cost  should  be  multiplied  by  a  factor  of 
four.  They  also  added  the  estimated  fu- 
ture cost  of  the  starter  interlock  system. 
This  figuring — remember  the  "figures 
never  lie"  cliche — is  very  nice,  but  my 
point  was  that  the  cost  of  seat  belts  is 
already  figured  into  new  car  prices,  and 
It  only  costs  a  minimal  amount — approx- 
imately SIO — to  keep  a  valuable  safety 
device  in  each  car. 

Other  questions  were  not  answered. 
For  example.  I  have  posed  the  question 
of  what  happens  to  a  child  who  is  not 
restrained  by  seatbelts,  when  a  car  is 
stopped  sharply,  but  does  not  hit  any- 
thing. The  air  bags  do  not  deploy,  but 
the  child  may  fiy  into  the  windshield 
and  be  seriously  injured.  NHTSA's  only 
response  is  that  they  "believe  that  ade- 
quate low-speed  protection  is  provided." 
Good  intentions  and  subjective  beliefs, 
are  not  effective  means  of  protecting  au- 
tomobile drivers  and  passengers;  safety 
belts  are. 

I  urge  Senators  to  study  both  my  let- 
ter and  NHTSA's  response  in  light  of 
my  remarks  today.  If  NHTSA  does  not 
alter  its  air-bag  standard  to  reinstate  the 
safety  belt  requirement,  or  offer  valid 
reasons  supporting  its  actions,  I  intend 
to  offer  legislation  which  would  correct 
this  glaring  deficiency  in  the  passive 
restraint  standard,  I  trust  that  Senators 
will  unanimously  support  my  position 
after  studying  this  problem. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

February  10,  1972. 
Mr.  Douglas  W.  Toms, 

Administrator,     National     Highway     Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Toms:  I  am  concerned  about  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's approach  to  motor  vehicle  oc- 
cupant protection. 

Particularly  distressing  to  me  Is  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion's decision  in  the  Standard  208  rule- 
making to  remove  from  law  the  requirement 
for  safety  belts  in  new  cars  beginning  with 
1976  models. 

I  feel  strongly  that  several  considerations 
^veigh  heavily  against  the  present  approach 
favoring  air  bag.s,  and  together  they  are  a 
cogent  argum.ent  for  retaining  the  federal 
standard  requiring  lap  belts  as  part  of  the 
mandatory  safety  package — at  least  until 
passage  restraint  systems  are  proved  effec- 
tive beyond  any  doubt. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  problems 
causing  me  to  question  the  wisdom  of  doing 
away  with  lap  belts,  and  ■which  have  never 
been  resolved  or  explained  to  my  satisfaction: 

1  In  cars  equipped  with  air  bags  and  no 
belts,  what  protection  does  an  unres'ralned 
child,  too  large  for  an  Infant  seat,  have  if  the 
driver  suddenly  spikes  the  brakes  or  swerves 
the  car  violently?  The  bags  don't  deploy,  and 


the  child  becomes  a  mLssUe  subject  to  serious 
and  potentially  fatal  Injury.  In  such  an  in- 
stance, lap  belts  would  safely  restrain  the 
child  In  his  seat. 

2.  DOT  statistics  indicate  55  per  cent  of 
fatalities  among  passenger  auto  occupants 
occur  in  side,  rear-end,  and  rollover  crashes 
But  it  Is  acknowledged  In  Docket  69-7  by  a 
leading  air  bag  manufacturer  that  Inflatable 
cushions  are  mainly  effective  in  frontal 
crashes.  Bel^  could  save  many  of  the  55  per- 
cent who  are  killed. 

3.  The  law  of  averages  tells  us  that  some- 
times air  bags  won't  deploy  when  they  are 
supposed  to,  so  the  potential  exists  for  seri- 
ous or  fatal  injuries  to  people.  I  l>elieve  ex- 
perts have  calculated  that  the  Incidence  of 
malfunction  may  even  be  such  that  thou- 
sands of  Inadvertent  actuations  may  occur 
each  year.  Doesn't  this  point  to  the  need 
for  retaining  lap  belts,  even  with  passive  re- 
straints, to  eliminate  unnecessary  death  and 
mutilation? 

In  addition  to  instances  in  which  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  lap  belts  directly  affects 
the  life  and  safety  of  occupants,  there  are 
collateral  arguments  favoring  retention  of 
belts.  Among  these  are : 

1.  The  nation  has  never  been  so  cost- 
consclous  in  recent  years  as  it  Is  today,  yet 
DOT  is  requiring  the  Installation  of  a  pas- 
sive restraint  system  which  manufacturers 
say  will  cost  the  consumer  an  additional  $200 
or  .so.  Is  not  the  consumer  entitled  to  the 
extra  great  measure  of  prtJtertion  afforded  by 
lap  belts,  which  cost  only  a  fraction  of  what 
air  bag  systems  cost?  The  benefits  which 
would  be  preserved  by  the  retention  of  such 
an  Inexpensive  restraint  system  are  svibstan- 
tial.  If  we  were  dealing  with  alternative  re- 
straint systems  costing  $200  each,  a  choice 
obviously  would  have  to  be  made.  However,  it 
seems  foolish  to  me  to  eliminate  a  proven, 
inexpensive  safety  system,  while  adding  an 
expensive,  unproven  one. 

2.  Lap  belts  also  serve  to  position  occu- 
pants .securely  and  comfortable  in  their  auto 
seats.  For  drivers,  this  means  an  extra  meas- 
ure of  safety  in  the  event  of  a  violent  ma- 
neuver that  might  throw  them  out  of  po.sl- 
tlon  If  they  don't  have  belts.  For  all  occu- 
pants in  air  bag  equipped  cars,  lap  belts  will 
restrain  them  In  the  optimum  position  so 
they  get  the  most  protection  air  bags  oir«:r. 

3.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  air  bags 
now  being  tested,  and  scheduled  for  install- 
ment in  1976  models,  deflate  in  fractions  of  a 
second  after  inflation.  If  this  is  so,  motorists 
would  have  no  protection  in  secondary  col- 
lisions. For  example,  If  a  cur  hits  a  guard  raU 
and  spins  back  into  the  roadway,  the  pas- 
sengers and  driver  have  no  protection  fol- 
lowing the  initial  contact.  If  lap  belts  are 
retained,  the  occupants  of  the  car  will  have 
double  (and  continuous) — protection. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  "safety 
belts  are  fine,  but  only  abcut  30  per  cent  of 
the  people  use  them."  This  is  partially  the 
fault  of  DOT.  which  has  failed  to  pursue 
with  vigor  alternatives  wliich  can  Increase 
belt  use.  Apparently  the  starter-interlock 
system  has  considerable  merit,  if  the  tests 
Indicating  that  such  systems  push  belt  use 
over  80  per  cent  are  credible. 

As  head  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
.Safety  Administration,  you  have  It  within 
your  power  to  declare  continuation  of  the  lap 
belt  provision  in  new  car  safety  regulations. 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  take  this  action,  and 
immediately  assure  motori.cts  that  until  an- 
other system  is  completely  and  thoroughly 
tested  under  all  conceivable  conditions  and 
proved  safe,  they  will  ha^■e  the  life-giving 
benefit  of  lap  belts. 

I  al.so  urge  you  to  formulate  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  program  frr  determin- 
ing driving  habits  and  attitudes  nationwide 
and  to  measure  accurately  how  effective  air 
bags  and  other  passive  systems  operate,  and 
how  effective  safetv   belt  svstems  are  work- 


ing (particularly  the  promising  starter-inter- 
lock system) . 

The  alternative,  of  course.  Is  legislative 
action,  and  I  believe  there  exists  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hou.se  today  sufficient  sentiment  and 
support  for  my  position.  I  am  prepared  to 
initiate  action  if  such  Is  required  to  maxi- 
mize safety  benefits  for  American  motorists, 
and  t«  promote  the  development  of  a  rational 
and  effective  safety  program  by  the  federal 
government. 

V'ery  truly  yours. 

Marlow  W.  Cook, 

U  S.  Senator 

National  Hichwat  Traffic 

Safety    Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  Februnry  28,   1972. 
Hon.    Marlow   W.    Cook, 
U.S.    Sf-nate. 
WasHjngton,    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cook:  Tliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Febru.ary  10.  1972.  concerning' our 
occupant  crash  protection  program. 

Before  responding  in  detail  to  the  specific 
points  in  your  letter.  I  should  first  like  to 
note  th;tt.  In  comparing  a  pa-ssive  protection 
system  with  safety  belts,  we  agree  that  there 
,ire  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  each  as 
one  tries  to  predict  the  results  of  all  types  of 
crashes.  However,  the  key  item  is  that  our 
occupant  crash  protection  program,  moving 
from  tod.'iy's  safety  belts  to  the  complete 
piissive  protection  systems  for  1976  models. 
dc>es  the  best  job,  overall. 

In  regard  to  your  problem  immber  one.  the 
unrestrained  child,  we  believe  'hat  adequate 
low  speed  protection  is  provided.  The  present 
requirements  for  piissive  protection  specify 
that  the  Injury  criteria  be  tested  and  met  at 
all  speeds  from  zero  to  30  miles  per  hour. 
Thus,  manufacturers  mu.'^t  provide,  for  ex- 
ample, padding  to  protect  at  speeds  below  air 
bag  deployment.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  a 
lap  belt  might  not  help  somewhat  at  low 
speeds;  however,  we  do  not  br-llpve  that  the 
usage  rate  or  the  payoff  would  be  high 
enough  to  warrant  requiriiig  their  installa- 
tion in  all  vehicles.  We  do  plan  to  continue  to 
require  safety  belt  anchorages,  nonetheless, 
so  that  those  who  do  want  safety  belts  and 
who  will  use  them  can  ptirchase  and  easily 
install  them. 

The  cost  of  safely  belts  is  not  inslgnlflcant 
and  is  indeed  an  Important  factor  in  the 
occupant  cr.ish  protection  program.  For  ex- 
ample, a  typical  safety  belt  system  with  re- 
tractors may  cr>st  about  $40. 

If  usage  warning  systems  and  ignition  in- 
terlocks are  added,  this  figure  would  approxi- 
mately double  This  cost,  in  all  cars,  must 
be  weighed  against  usage.  At  25  percent 
usage,  the  total  cost  per  person  using  the 
system  could  be  as  high  as  $300.  Conversely, 
pas.slve  protection  systems  will  be  used  by 
all  car  occupants.  Our  analyses  Indicate  that 
passive  protection  systems  may  yield  bene- 
fits to  otir  society,  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
the  Ii\es  saved  and  injuries  prevented,  as 
high  as  ten  dollars  for  each  dollar  spent  In- 
stalling them  in  all  cars. 

In  regard  to  your  problem  number  two. 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No, 
208,  Occupant  Crash  Protection,  copy  en- 
closed, does  not  require  frontal  air  bags 
alone  in  any  of  the  passive  system  options 
available  to  the  manufacturer.  For  cars 
manufactured  after  August  15,  1973,  the 
head-on  passive  protection  option  retains 
lap  belts  with  a  belt  usage  warning  system, 
Tlius,  the  combination  of  a  frontal  passive 
system  and  lap  belts  offers  comprehensive 
crash  protection  in  all  collision  modes.  For 
vehicles  manufactured  after  August  15,  1975, 
complete  passive  protection  in  frontal,  an- 
gular, side,  and  rollover  crashes  Is  required. 
Only  with  the  advent  of  this  latter  "com- 
plete" passive  protection  system  will  safety 
belts  no  longer  be  required.  As  stated  earlier, 
safety  belt  anchorages  will   continue  to  be 
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required,  even  though  this  complete  protec- 
tion system  will  offer  such  a  h!?h  level  of 
protection  that  the  belts  would  be.  bv  and 
large,  redundant. 

On  your  problem  number  three,  we  are 
concerned  with  both  air  cushion.s  or  safety 
belts  over  failure  of  the  systems  to  operate 
when  they  are  supposed  to'.  It  is  ironic  that 
many  argue  that  air  bags  should  be  aban- 
doned because  their  reUabilitv  is  not  quite 
100'^  (eg.,  09999  or  0.99999,  when  seat  belts. 
by  virtue  of  their  lack  of  usage  alone,  ar° 
about  25  :  "reliable." 

Inadvertent  actuation  hazards  of  air  cush- 
ions are  being  attacked  In  a  number  of  wavs. 
First,  reliability  is  being  improved.  Second- 
ly, the  consequences  of  Indvertent  actuation 
are  being  minimized.  The  probability  that  an 
Inadvertent  actuation  will  take  place,  will 
cause  a  loss  of  control  of  the  car.  and  will 
result  in  a  crash  due  to  loss  of  control,  is 
very  remote  indeed. 

In  regard  to  your  argument  number  one. 
favoring  the  ret«ntlon  of  belts,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  safety  belts  are  not  an  In- 
expensive system.  Further,  thev  are  "proven" 
only  If  worn.  If  not  worn,  as  in  at  least  75 'I, 
of  the  cases,  they  are  of  no  use  whatsoever. 
On  your  second  argument,  favoring  re- 
tention of  lap  belts,  keeping  the  driver  In 
place  during  even  the  most  severe  driving 
maneuvers,  can  be  done  by  "passive"  tech- 
niques, such  as  contouring  the  seat  to  pro- 
vide side  support.  On  the  crash  performance 
aspects,  tests  with  primate  subje<fta  at 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base  have  shown  that. 
In  high-speed  crashes.  In  the  60  mph  range, 
air  bags  alone  provided  better  protection 
than  air  bags  combined  with  lap  belts.  Ba- 
boon test  subjects  were  safelv  tested  In  bar- 
rier equivalent  Impacts  of  60  mph.  using  air 
bag  restraint  only:  whereas,  roughly  37^1-  of 
the  subjects  were  fatally  Injured  In  similar 
tests  using  a  lap  belt  In  combination  with 
the  air  bag. 

In  regard  to  your  argument  number  three, 
there  are,  as  mentioned  earlier,  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  each  t>-pe  of  restraint 
system.  For  example,  In  a  frontal  crash,  the 
air  cushion,  because  of  its  large  area  of  con- 
tact with  the  body,  distributes  the  crash 
rorces  better,  thus  providing  superior  pro- 
tection when  compared  to  safety  belts.  In 
rear-end  crashes,  good,  strong  seat  design 
(also  "passive")  Is  the  most  Important  fac- 
tor, and  air  cushions  or  belts  are  not  going 
;o  make  much  difference  (note:  inflatable, 
ilr  cushion  head  restraints  are  being  devel- 
oped ) .  For  side  crashes,  our  complete  passive 
system  will  probably  require  strong,  padded 
loors.  effective  when  the  occupants  are 
;hrown  against  either  side  of  the  car  In 
I  crash.  Safety  belts  help  if  you  are  hit  on 
:he  opposite  side  of  the  car  from  where  you 
ire  sitting.  If  you  are  hit  on  the  same  side 
•ou  are  sitting,  safety  belts  could  trap  you  In 
Jlace  while  the  car  Is  crushed  In  on  top  of 
rou.  In  a  rollover  crash,  ejection  Is  the  prime 
iiause  of  death  and  Injury.  Our  complete 
passive  protection  system  wUI  require  pre- 
■entlon  from  ejection  In  rollover  crashes. 

Recent  air  cushion  designs,  for  passengers, 
ire  retaining  their  basic  Inflated  shape  for 
longer  periods,  thus  providing  multiple  Im- 
pact protection.  Also,  Allied  Chemical  Cor- 
]ioratlon  has  developed  an  air  cushion  sys- 
lem  that  has  provisions  for  a  supplementary 
Inflation  source  which  can  re-inflate  the  air 
cushion  In  the  event  of  a  second  collision. 

Your  detailed  comments  and  sincere  Inter- 
i  st  In  our  occupant  crash  protection  program 
tre  most  welcome.  I  would  be  most  pleased 
10  have  my  technical  staff  present  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  latest  developments 
la  air  cushions  and  in  our  overall  crash- 
worthiness  proeram  to  you  and  the  other 
iiembers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
1  lerce  at  any  time. 
Sincerely. 

Chaxles  H.  Hartman. 

Acting  Administrator. 


THE   ELDERLY   FIND   PROPERTY 
TAXES  A  GROWING  BURDEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  many 
elderly  people  are  beginning  to  find  prop- 
erty taxes  an  mtclerable  burden.  Thou- 
sands of  retired  homeowners  across  the 
count!-y  are  having  to  give  up  their 
homes  because  they  cannot  keep  up  with 
rising  property  taxes.  In  many  ca.ses, 
their  incomes  are  'fixed."  Yet  clearlv 
there  is  nothing  "fixed"  about  taxes, 
propei  ty  or  otherwLse, 

My  mail  on  this  issue  has  been  both 
heavy  and  steady,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  will 
be  able  to  devote  special  attention  to  the 
effects  of  property  taxes  on  elderly 
homeowners. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Arvid  C. 
Olson  of  Waukegan,  111  ,  has  brought  to 
my  attention  an  article  on  this  subject, 
written  by  Pat  Krizmis  and  Alvin  Nagel- 
berg,  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  February  29.  The  article  dis- 
cusses the  dilemma  faced  by  thousands 
of  retired  homeowners,  and  I  believe  it 
mentis  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.$  follows : 

Golden    Years    Tahnished 
'By   Pat  Krizmis   and   Alvln  Nagelberg) 
The    Golden    Years— that    old    American 
slogan  for  the  elderly— have  become  a  tragic 
mockery    for    mp.ny    .senior   citizens. 

They  worked  hard  to  buy  a  home  and  pay 
it  off  on  long-temi  financing  while  still  fun- 
neling  money  Into  a  savings  account  for  their 
twilight  years.  Those  years,  they  dreamed 
would  be  free  of  debt,  and  filled  with  the 
small  comforts  of  front  porch  small-talk  and 
puttering  in  a  garden. 

But,  so  many  of  them  were  wrong  Real 
estate  taxes  are  eating  away  a  large  chunk 
of  their  fixed  Incomes:  many  are  forced  to 
sell  their  homes, 

CAN  T   AFrORD   LUXURIES 

"We  saved  all  our  lives  so  we  would  have 
something  now."  said  Mrs.  Elda  G.,  77  a 
widow  who  lives  in  Ravenswood.  "But  I  Just 
can't  afford   lifle   luxuries  on  my  Income," 

Her  husband,  an  engineer,  died  In  1969  and 
his  pension  ended.  She  now  lives  on  $141  a 
month  Social  Security  payment  and  the 
stocks  and  bonds  the  couple  acctunulated 
over  the  years. 

MOVE   TO    APARTMENT 

Her  latest  real  estate  tax  bUl  was  $314  for 
six  months,  she  said.  And  as  It  Increases  "I 
Just  don't  know  how  I  can  afford  to  pay  It  I 
am  going  to  have  to  move  Into  an  apart- 
ment— and  a  small  one  at  that." 

"Every  available  study  has  shown  that  peo- 
ple over  62  pay  a  far  greater  portion  of  their 
fixed  Incomes  on  property  taxes  than  other 
citizens,"  said  the  Rev.  Leonard  Dubl  co- 
chairman  of  Citizens  Action  Program  [CAP], 
"and  sometimes  that  Is  as  much  as  10  to  15 
per  cent."  CAP  is  attempting  to  get  the 
County  Board  to  sponsor  legislation  offering 
Increased  real  estate  tax  exemptions  for  peo- 
ple more  than  62  years  of  age. 

But  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Snyder,  It  is  too 
late.  They  have  sold  their  home  In  Beverly, 
where  they  lived  for  .35  years  and  reared  their 
children,  and  have  moved  to  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  m  Oak  Lawn. 

"We  hated  to  sell,  but  we  were  priced  out  of 
our  home,"  said  S:;yder  (not  his  real  name], 
a  retired  blue  collar  worker.  "Our  property 
taxes  were  soaring  and  we  couldn't  dip  into 


our   savings — we   need   them   for   an  emer 
gency," 

The  couple's  real  estate  tax  bill  went  from 
about  $580  six  years  ago  to  about  $810  last 
year.  Then  they  put  their  home  up  for  sale 

"We  didn't  want  to  ask  our  children  for 
help,"  said  Snyder,  "They  have  their  own 
families  now." 

"You  pay  your  taxes  all  your  life  and  you 
work  hard."  he  .said.  "Yen  don't  mind  paying 
some  taxes  now,  but  they  igovernmeu]  could 
at  least  keep  In  mind  that  we  are  on  a  fixed 
Income." 

And  every  year  the  tax  goes  up.  Real  estate 
taxes  in  Chicago  have  soared  from  S540  mil- 
hon  In  1960  to  an  estimated  $1,057  billion  in 
1971. 

But  without  undersstimatlng  the  plight  of 
the  homeowner,  the  fact  Is  that  his  share  of 
the  tax  is  not  as  great  as  he  may  think. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  flias 
that  homeowners  carry  21.9  per  cent  of  all  the 
city's  assessments,  altho  they  represent  60.5 
per  cent  of  all  the  property  In  the  city.  Apart- 
ments and  commercial  and  industrial  prop- 
erty carry  a  larger  share  of  the  burden. 

Norman  Beatty,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Civic  Federation,  said:  "Taxpayers  who 
are  homeowners  are  not  paying  too  much,  but 
the  pie  is  Just  too  big.  The  proper  relief  for 
homeowners  Is  less  use  of  property  taxes  to 
finance  government." 


QUALITY  EDUCATION  AND  BUSING 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
1970  President  Nixon  in  his  message 
on  elementary  and  secondary  school  de- 
segregation said : 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
nation  than  the  education  of  Its  children: 
and  at  the  heart  of  equal  opportunity  is 
equal  educational  opportimlty, 

I  agree. 

But,  he  also  stated  last  August  in 
regard  to  the  issue  of  busing: 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  busing  of 
our  nation's  school  children  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
busing  of  children  simply  for  the  .sake  of 
busing. 

Again,  I  agree. 

Some  would  contend  that  these  two 
statements  are  contradictory.  I  do  not. 
Schoolbusing  is  not  really  the  central 
issue.  Over  40  percent  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren, at  a  cost  of  $2^2  billion  annually, 
are  bused  to  school  in  this  Nation  every 
day  for  reasons  other  than  school  de- 
segregation. If  those  children  who  utilize 
public  transportation  other  than  school- 
buses  are  included,  this  figure  rises  to  65 
percent.  Also,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  children  who  reside  in  suburban  and 
rural  areas  are  bused  to  school  for  non- 
desegregation  purposes. 

The  important  issue  is  how  to  provide 
a  quality  education  for  every  child  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  economic  sta- 
tus. 

We  have  failed  in  our  eflforts  to  do 
so.  Our  national  resources  are  not  yet 
committed  to  this  concept.  The  existing 
financial  support  for  our  schools  are  dis- 
tributed on  an  underfinanced  and  in- 
equitable basis.  A  special  report,  "Federal 
Aid  to  Public  Education:  Who  Benefits?" 
prepared  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Education  Opportunity  had  this  to 
say: 

The  chief  reason  for  this  Inequity  Is  that 
the  level  of  expenditures  for  education  Is 
determined  primarily  by  the  wealth  of  more 
than  17,000  individual  public  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  n'  tlon.  Local  taxable  resources. 
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which  provide  more  than  half  the  reventie 
for  running  the  public  schools,  vary  Im- 
mensely from  district  to  district.  For  the 
children  who  live  in  those  districts  the  qual- 
ity of  education  varies  accordingly.  State  aid 
laws,  which  supply  an  additional  42  f>ercent 
of  school  revenue,  fail  to  overcome  the  dis- 
parities among  districts  and  In  many  states 
actually  reinforce  them. 

The  means  for  providing  this  quality 
education  for  all  must  come  from  the 
Federal  Government.  It  will  require  a 
massive  infusion  of  Federal  funds  for 
improving  the  Nation's  educational 
facilities  and  processes.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  commit  ourselves  to  this  course. 

As  a  beginning,  I  voted  for  the  Chiles 
amendment  to  S.  659  which  would  have 
attempted  to  make  "prize  schools"  out 
of  disadvantaged  schools.  It  would  have 
attempted  to  meet  the  child's  needs 
where  they  presently  attend  school.  It 
would  also  raise  educational  require- 
ments, and  provide  for  a  center  for  the 
community,  giving  a  point  of  pride  from 
which  to  build  the  neighborhood  and  de- 
velop leadership.  It  also  would  have 
funded  a  program  of  quality  education 
to  provide  lov.'cr  pupil-teacher  ratios, 
remedial  services,  innovative  instruc- 
tional methods  and  other  special  proj- 
ects designed  to  meet  the  educational 
and  cultural  needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren where  they  Uve.  The  disadvantaged 
school  was  defined  as  one  where  not  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  children  enrolled 
are  in  families  with  an  annual  income 
less  than  $4,000.  This  amendment  pro- 
vided that  schools  considered  disadvan- 
taged would  receive  a  Federal  payment 
equal  to  the  amount  of  65  percent  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
State  or  in  the  United  States,  which- 
ever is  higher,  times  the  enrollment  of 
students  in  the  particular  school.  The 
special  funds  this  amendment  provided 
were  to  be  used  only  in  disadvantaged 
schools,  only  for  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, equipment  and  facilities  or  cul- 
tural "extras"  which  help  turn  the 
school  into  a  "prize"  school  that  has  the 
possibility  of  serving  as  a  true  center 
for  the  community. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  desegrega- 
tion of  our  public  school  systems  is  ir- 
relevant to  quality  education.  Indeed, 
President  Nixon  recognized  this  in  his 
March  24,  1970,  message  when  he  agreed 
that  children  benefit  from  integrated 
environments  where  the  students  are 
from  a  variety  of  socioeconomic,  as  well 
as  racial  and  ethnic,  backgrounds. 

Last  year  the  Senate  began  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem by  passing  S.  1557,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  and  Quality  Educational  Act 
of  1971.  This  legislation  would  provide 
$1.5  billion  in  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  in  order  to 
establish  equal  education  opportunities 
for  all  children.  This  bill  is  again  before 
the  Senate  in  the  form  of  title  XXI  of 
the  House-passed  8.  659. 

In  regard  to  the  busing  problem,  many 
have  stated  that  a  vote  for  the  Griffin 
amendment  No.  934  to  S.  659  is  a  vote 
against  the  1954  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  which 
struck  down  the  dual  school  system 
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whereby  blacks  and  whites  were  sepa- 
rated on  the  basis  of  race.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept that  interpretation.  I  supported 
that  decision  in  1954;  I  .support  it  now. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  my  support  was 
that  it  also  struck  down  forced  businc 
and  allowed  a  child  to  attend  a  school 
nearest  to  his  home.  It  mad^  sen-^e  In 
1954;  it  makes  sense  nov,-. 

William  Raspberry,  the  noted  black 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote  on  February  16.  1972,  in  regard  to 
busing  that — 

This  Is  no  brief  for  a  return  to  the  He 
of  separate  but  equal.  It  Is  an  appeal  for 
rational  priorities,  a  plea  that  we  make  the 
test  of  a  school  whether  It  does  uhat  schools 
are  supposed  to  do — educate  our  children. 

It  Is  both  evil  and  Illegal  to  say  to  a 
child:  You  cannot  attend  this  school  be- 
cause It  is  a  white  school.  But  how  much 
better  Is  It  to  say:  You  must  attend  this 
school  because  It  Is  integrated  and  we  need 
you  for  racial  balance? 

The  Ideal  is  a  situation  in  which  race  is 
Irrelevant  to  assignment.  Preoccupation  with 
mathematical  preclsicn,  unfortunately,  is 
not  the  way  to  achieve  that  idea. 

In  effect,  in  the  Bi'own  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  school  systems 
must  be  colorblind  in  their  assignment 
of  pupils  to  schools.  The  Griffin  amend- 
ment is  in  keeping  with  this  tradition.  It 
would  pz'ohibit  the  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color 
or  national  origin.  It  is  also  colorblind. 
I  support  it. 


INCOME  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
asked  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt  by  $20  billion,  to  $450  billion.  We 
also  know  that  $20  billion  will  not  suf- 
fice— that  in  June  we  will  be  right  back 
here  to  raise  the  ceiling  again. 

As  we  find  ourselves  once  again  about 
to  make  a  new  financial  commitment 
on  behalf  of  the  American  taxpayers.  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation  to  promise 
them  something  in  return — namely,  an 
assurance  that  the  revenue  system  in 
America  is  as  fair  and  as  efficiently  ad- 
ministered as  possible. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  today  can  give 
that  assurance.  Our  tax  structure  is  not 
fair  or  eflScient.  It  is  unfair,  regressive, 
inefficient,  and  riddled  with  loopholes. 
It  is  rotten. 

No  activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  more  pervasive  than  tax  collection. 
The  military  draft,  housing  programs, 
aid  to  education,  projects  to  build  high- 
•ways.  dams,  and  bridges — all  these  affect 
some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time.  But 
taxes  affect  every  household  in  America. 
They  show  up  on  every  paycheck  stub 
as  withholding  deductions.  And  they 
provide  the  decisive  clue  as  to  by  whom 
and  for  whom  the  Federal  Government 
is  run. 

As  -we  approach  form  1040  day.  197?, 
there  are  the  usual  small  annoyances  to 
grumble  about.  President  Nixon  boasts 
that  his  administration  has  cut  taxes  by 
$22  billion,  but  the  average  wage  earn- 
er's check  is  less  this  year  than  it  was 
last,  because  withholding  rates  were  ad- 
jasted  upward.  This  year's  1040  form  it- 
self reminds  us  that  some  tax  money  gets 
wasted:   The  Internal  Revenue  Service 


sent  it  out  this  year  by  first  class  mail, 
an  $8  million  mistake. 

This  is  small  potatoes,  however,  com- 
pared with  the  built-in  faults  of  the  tax 
system.  There  are  at  Jeist  112  Americans 
with  incomes  above  S200.000  who  p;ud 
no  taxes  at  all  in  1970.  For  these  112 
legal  tax  evaders,  there  are  thousands 
who  paid  almost  no  taxes.  And  for  ever>- 
dollar  these  people  do  not  pa\-,  one  more 
dollar  is  withheld  from  the  average  wage 
earners  pay  envelope. 

Our  tax  rates  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
gressive. Those  who  can  afford  the  most 
are  supposed  to  pay  the  most.  Table  X 
in  form  1040  says  thnt  if  your  income 
i,s  over  $100,000,  you  are  suppcsed  to  pay 
70  percent.  Eut  nobcdv  pays  70  percent. 
If  he  does,  he  ought  to  hire  an  account- 
ant— because  the  real  after-loophole  UiX 
ceiling  in  America  today  is  about  32  per- 
cent. 

An  article  in  the  March  i,ssue  of  the 
Washington  Monthly  by  editor  Taylor 
Branch  tells  hew  even  the  most  ■s^idely 
accepted  tax  breaks  work  to  fa\or  the 
rich.  Every  homeowner  who  has  a  mort- 
gage is  happy  to  be  able  to  deduct  his 
interest  payments.  What  this  deduction 
means  is  that  the  taxpaying  public  is 
helping  him  buy  his  house.  Tlie  trick. 
however,  is  to  have  a  big.  expensive  house 
because  then  the  public  help?  much 
more.  A  couple  whose  income  is  S200.000 
and  owTis  a  $200,000  home  recenes  nbout 
S9.800  in  t.axpayer  help  with  mortpage 
interest  payments.  A  couple  eaniing  $10.- 
000  a  year  and  paying  off  a  mortgr.ge  on 
a  $25,000  hou.se  gets  $350  a  year.  The 
young  couple  living  in  an  apartment,  or 
the  old  couple  whose  mortgage  was  paid 
off  long  ago.  or  tho.-e  too  poor  to  pay  any 
tax.  get  nothing  at  all. 

Consider  the  S750  personal  exemption. 
At  pi'esent.  the  personal  exemption  is 
worth  S525  in  taxes  sieved  to  the  tax- 
payer in  the  highest  bracket  and  only 
$107  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  lowest 
bracket. 

As  Branch  points  out,  the  rule  whereby 
the  "haves"  get  more  and  the  "have- 
nots"  get  less  applies  to  corporations  as 
it  does  to  individuals. 

Rapid  depreciation  schedules  make  it 
possible  for  a  company  with  profits  of 
over  $25,000  to  receive  a  Government 
payment  of  about  $12,000  if  purchasing 
$150,000  worth  of  pollution  control 
equipment.  A  company  with  no  profits 
gets  no  payment.  As  some  have  com- 
mented before,  the  Govci-nment  digs 
deep  into  high  incomes,  but  with  a  sieve. 

These  so-called  "tax  expenditures" — 
taxes  the  Federal  Government  might 
collect  but  does  not — total  almost  $40 
billion  a  year  according  to  a  rec  ent  .<;tudy 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Tli.it 
comes  to  roughly  one-sixth  of  all  Fed- 
eral revenues— 16  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's annual  tax  bill. 

Some  of  these  tax  expenditures  are 
entirely  justified.  They  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people,  and  their  cost  is 
legitimately  borne  by  all  the  people. 

But  how  do  we  justify  loophole  after 
loophole  serving  the  interests  of  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpaymg  public? 

What  we  have  in  this  country  is  a  mass 
short-form,  standard-deduction,  per- 
sonal-exemption  taxpayers   paying   the 
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b  11  for  the  special-allowance,  acceler- 
ed-depreciation.  sophisticated,  long- 
rm,  loophole  set. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  cosponsor  a  bill 
be  introduced  this  week  by  Senators 
NELSON.  MoNDALE,  Hart,  and  Kennedy 
close  just  a  few  of  these  more  blatant 
lobpholes.  The  bill  will  save  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  $15  billion  a  year.  I  would 
to  point  out  that  this  $15  billion  is 
rc^ughly  what  the  administration  is  talk- 
about  raising  through  a  new,  regres- 
r'e,  value-added  tax.  Before  we  raise 
another  cent.  I  say  we  should  col- 
what  we  can  from  those  who  have 
benefited  for  so  long  from  the  holes  in 
present  income  tax  structure. 
[  am  also  casponsoring  Senator  Har- 
'  amendment  to  the  bill  now  before  us, 
s  amendment  would  require  the  ad- 
nistration   to   present   a   tax    reform 
pi^opasal  of  its  own  to  Congress  before 
15,  1972.  The  idea  is  to  bring  the 
ac^inistration  into  the  tax  reform  de- 
before  we  once  again  face  the  need 
raise  the  national  debt.  As  a  practical 
tt«r.  Congress  can  probably  not  do  the 
alone. 
To  be  quite  candid.  I  do  not  expect 
mtch  from  this  administration.  I  am  not 
all  convinced  that  President  Nixons 
pl^ge  to  tax  reform  at  the  beginning  of 
term  of  office  is  alive  and  well  today. 
1969,  President  Nixon  said: 
^peclal  preferences  In  the  law  permit  far 
many  Americans  to  pay  less  than  their 
share  of  taxes.  Too  many  other  Amerl- 
bear  too  much  of  the  tax  burden   Thl.s 
Adtnlnlstratlon  is  determined  to  bring  equity 
to  ;he  federal  tax  system. 

I  )ne  need  only  look  as  far  a.s  the  Reve- 
nu;  Act  of  1971  to  see  the  results  of  this 
de  ermination. 
The  President  threatened  to  veto  the 
as  It  emerged  from  the  Senate  with 
he  called  "budget  busting"  provi- 
,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  low  In- 
o*ae  allowance  and  my  own  amendment 
illow  a  tax  credit  for  those  elderly  citi- 
paj-ing  property  taxes.  The  Presi- 
however,  was  perfectly  content 
the  permanent  loss  of  revenue  era- 
bo^ied  in  the  Investment  credit,  liber- 
ed  ADR,  and  DISC, 
'he  latest  we  have  heard  from  the  ad- 
ministration was  Secretary  Connally's 
coirifortable  assertion  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  tax  reform.  I  wonder  if  the 
ority  of  American  taxpayers,  as  they 
up  and  mail  their  tax  returns  on 
15,  will  say  the  same. 
.  President,  1972  is  the  year  for  tax 
arm.  With -national  elections  coming 
fall.  I  feel  that  any  candidate  for 
President,  including  the  incumbent,  who 
to  go  to  the  voters  with  a  clear  rec- 
on  tax  reform  does  not  deserve  their 
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cor  fidence. 

iiS  for  Congress,  before  November  we 
shill  vote  on  a  fiscal  year  1973  budget. 
cal  ing  for  $270.9  billion  in  new  spending 
authority  and  projecting  a  $25.5  billion 
delicit.  We  will  now  vote  to  raise  the 
del  t  ceiling  by  $20  billion— and  we  will 
rai  ;e  it  again  in  June. 

Ilr.  President,  before  Congress  ap- 
pnves  one  appropriations  bill,  or  raises 
the  debt  celling  to  yet  another  plateau, 
we  must  resolve  to  put  equity  and  jus- 
tice into  our  tax  svstem. 


REV.  TRUMAN  DOLLAR  SPEAKS  ON 
HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr.    President,    as 

chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Aging,  I  was  pleased  to  hold  hearings 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  March  3,  1972. 

Many  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of 
their  views  on  particular  areas  of  con- 
cern to  older  Americans,  such  as  income, 
health  care,  nutrition,  transportation, 
employment,  housing,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  one  statement 
m  particu'ar,  that  of  the  Reverend  Tru- 
man Dollar,  pastor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Baptist  Temple.  In  recent  years  he  has 
served  as  the  principal  sponsor  of  two 
magnificent  homes  for  senior  citizens. 
Paraclete  Manor  and  Temple  Heights 
Manor.  I  was  privileged  to  give  the  dedi- 
catoi-y  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
latter  home. 

Mr,  President,  during  the  time  I  have 
.served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aging,  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  many  homes  for  the 
elderly  and  to  meet  with  the  individuals 
who  either  spon.'^or  or  operate  such 
homes.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
not  seen  a  better  facility  than  the  re- 
cently opened  Temple  Heights  Manor. 
Furthermore.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
have  not  met  any  individual  who  can 
match  Reverend  Dollar  in  the  dedication, 
sense  of  purpose  and  depth  of  interest 
he  brings  to  hi.s  work  on  behalf  of  our 
older  citizens. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  Reverend  Dollar's  re- 
marks at  our  subcommittee  hearing  in 
Kansas  City.  His  critique  of  existing 
housing  programs,  especially  as  they  re- 
late to  housing  for  the  elderly,  is  one 
that  .should  challenge  us  who  serve  in 
the  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  these  pro- 
grams are  better  devised  and  better  im- 
plemented. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dollar's  tes- 
timony be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  Rev.  Tsuman  Dollar 

It  is  not  i;e:es.sar\-  that  statistics  related  to 
the  increase  in  the  elderly  population  or  the 
mounting  social  problem.s  arising  from  this 
I  increase  I  be  cited  to  the  members  of  this 
committee.  Improved  medical  skills  have  gra- 
ciously given  longer  life  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans atid  no  one  knows  better  than  the  Sen- 
ate Sub-Committee  on  Aging  the  magnitude 
of  unique  problems  the.se  elderly  citizens 
face.  Concern,  skilled  planning  and  denni- 
tive  programs  are  es.sential  if  America  solves 
the  need.s  of  our  aged. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  problems  are 
so  large  ar.d  complex  that  state  and  local 
governments  cannot  adequately  meet  the 
needs  without  federal  a.ssistance.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  liX'al  governments  must  be- 
come involved  and  cooperate  in  creating  via- 
ble solutions.  Concerned  private  non-proflt 
agencies  at  the  local  level  should  provide  the 
initiative  to  implement  the  programs.  These 
f,jur  levels  of  cooperation  federal,  state,  city 
and  private,  if  given  sufficient  thought  at  the 
federal  level  can  meet  the  almost  shameful 
crisis  of  an  affluent  society  that  has  ne- 
glected its  aged.  Initiative  m.ust  arise  from 
the  private  sector,  but  direction  and  coordi- 
nation at  the  federal  level. 


The  Kansas  City  Baptist  Temple  presently 
operates  two  senior  citizens  homes :  Paraclete 
Manor,  a  120  unit,  nine  story  202  project  lo- 
cated  at  4725  Prospect  and  Temple  Heights 
Manor,  a  new  Title  236,  149  unit  project  lo- 
cated at  5420  Blue  Ridge  Cut-off.  I  am  the 
President  of  both  corporations  and  initiated 
the  new  project.  Temple  Heights  Manor, 
since  becoming  Pastor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Baptist  Temple.  A  multitude  of  problems 
have  come  to  my  attention  in  both  the  ad- 
ministration of  Paraclete  Manor  and  the  con- 
struction of  Temple  Heights  Manor,  Temple 
Heights  Manor  was  one  of  the  first  202  ap- 
plications converted  and  funded  under  the 
236  program, 

TAX  BURDEN  MAY  DESTROY  FEDERALLY  SPONSORED 
ELDERLY    HOUSING 

Federally  sponsored  housing  for  the  elderly 
was  specifically  designed  and  funded  to  oper- 
ate under  the  sfwnsorship  of  non-profit  cor- 
porations that  would  allow  city  and  county 
tax  abatement.  Federal  requirements  for  the 
management  of  these  corporations  are  so  aus- 
tere as  to  make  virtually  impossible  the  abuse 
of  these  corpKorations  for  private  profit.  The 
benefits  of  the  program  are  so  obvious  that 
there  have  been  four  states  that  have  spe- 
cifically excluded  202  projects  from  city  and 
county  taxes  by  statute.  A  host  of  other 
states  allow  tax  abatement  after  examination 
of  the  corporate  structure  which  Is  so  care- 
fully supervised  by  the  federal  government. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
revenue  crisis  at  the  municipal  and  county 
levels.  Unfortunately,  one  solution  used  by 
these  governments  Is  to  tax  elderly  housing. 
This  policy  makes  little  sense  when  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  the  whole  problem. 
First.  It  Is  a  direct  tax  on  the  elderly  whose 
fixed  incomes  can  least  afford  the  expense  in 
the  days  of  Inflation.  Second,  and  of  extreme 
importance.  Is  that  the  policy  Is  endangering 
the  success  of  the  entire  federal  housing  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly. 

The  budgets  of  elderly  housing  projects. 
largely  determined  by  federal  g^uldelines,  have 
not  been  structured  to  bear  the  additional 
cost  of  taxation  and  be  economically  feasible. 
Our  Regional  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Bob  Long, 
Informs  me  that  two  projects  in  our  area 
hTe  already  In  serious  trouble  and  two  others 
are  approaching  a  financial  crisis.  In  fact 
every  202  and  236  project  In  this  HUD  Re- 
gion Is  a  potential  failure  because  of  the 
burden  of  city  and  county  taxes.  If  these 
projects  are  allowed  to  fall.  It  will  bring  the 
end  of  federaly  sponsored  elderly  housing 
and  will  only  serve  to  Illustrate  the  economic 
shortsightedness  of  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments. 

Under  the  federal  statute  titled  "Slum 
Clearance,  Urban  Renewal,  and  Farm  Hous- 
ing" section  1452(g),  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect.s  are  tax  exempt.  The  State  of  Missouri 
following  the  federal  pattern  In  Its  statute 
"Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations  Law" 
section  353,110  made  statutory  tax  abate- 
ment provisions  to  qualify  for  federal  fund'?. 
As  a  result  the  Crown  Center  project  with 
an  estimated  construction  cost  of  $200,000- 
000.00  will  be  relieved  of  general  ad  valorem 
taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  and  for  tbP 
next  fifteen  years  thereafter,  the  assessed  tax 
valuation  Is  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  true  value. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  economic  value 
of  Crown  Center  makes  the  tax  loss  worth- 
while. Yet,  it  must  also  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration that  there  ar  economic  losses  to 
Jackson  County  If  202  and  236  projects  fall 
or  are  discontinued  because  of  the  reluctance 
of  qualified  sponsors.  This  federal  money  will 
no  longer  flow  Into  this  county. 

I  would  oppose  that  unless  the  Individual 
states  agree  to  prohibit  counties  and  cities 
from  levying  taxes  on  202  and  236  projects 
for  the  elderly  that  all  funds  be  cut  off  from 
that  state  for  this  type  of  housing.  There  Is 
precedent  for  such  a  policy  both  In  the  "Slum 
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Clearance,  Urban  Renewal,  and  Farm  Housing 
Act"  as  well  as  the  "Highway  Beautificatlon 
Act". 

It  Is  tragic  indeed  that  while  the  federal 
government  looks  upon  elderly  housing  as  an 
opportunity  to  assist  the  needy,  the  cities 
and  counties  look  upon  them  as  revenue 
windfalls.  The  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Jackson 
County  Court,  George  Lehr,  has  proposed  a 
Homestead  Act  to  exempt  the  elderly  from 
real  estate  taxes.  In  my  judgment  the  cur- 
rent crisis  of  federal  projects  requires  equal 
attention. 

ABSENCE    OF    LONG     RANGE    PLANNING 

Scores  of  potential  sponsors  of  elderly  hous- 
ing projects  have  been  either  eliminated  or 
discouraged  by  the  abrupt  change  of  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  change 
of  administrations  was  partially  responsible 
for  some  of  the  difficulties. 

Those  whose  202  applications  were  In  proc- 
ess in  early  part  of  1969  were  faced  with  a 
confused  administration,  without  guidelines 
for  converting  to  Section  236  although  the 
Administration  had  directed  this  change. 
Both  delays  and  stringent  budget  require- 
ments of  the  new  236  program  discouraged 
many  less  persistent  sponsors.  There  was  a 
period  of  several  weeks  when  HUD  officials 
confessed  that  they  had  Insufficient  direction 
to  produce  even  an  application  form.  So  great 
was  the  confusion  on  one  occasion  In  the 
Washington  office,  the  HUD  switchboard 
operator  took  two  and  one  half  hours  to  lo- 
cate the  director  of  elderly  housing.  She  did 
not  know  his  name  nor  the  division  in  which 
he  was  located.  During  this  morass  great 
sums  of  money  and  Immeasurable  manhours 
were  lost  by  potential  sponsors,  architects  and 
attorneys.  The  deficiencies  of  the  present  236 
program  and  the  fear  of  another  such  abrupt 
change  has  stlffled  the  initiative  of  some  of 
our  country's  most  capable  sponsors.  Long 
range  and  consistent  guidelines  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  viable  elderly  housing  pro- 
gram. Bipartisan  Interest  and  concern  should 
compel  all  administrations  to  be  fair,  con- 
sistent, and  implement  only  such  programs 
that  support  continuity  and  confidence. 

ABSENCE    OF    AN    ADEQUATE    PHILOSOPHY    AND 
COORDINATION 

There  are  now  In  excess  of  28  million  citi- 
zens who  are  over  60  years  of  age.  Their 
physical,  social  and  economic  needs  are  stag- 
gering. There  are  at  the  same  time  some 
9,712,000  Americans  who  derive  their  living 
from  farming.  We  have  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  cabinet  level  to  direct  the 
farm  program  while  there  Is  no  single  ad- 
ministrator even  at  the  Assistant  Secretary 
level  to  coordinate  the  program  for  the  elder- 
ly. Have  we  been  willing  to  let  elderly  pro- 
grams drag  without  phUosophy  or  adequate 
direction  because  they  are  politically  unor- 
ganized? Is  hog  production  and  wheat  stor- 
age more  important  than  the  lives  of  28  mil- 
lion Americans  who  have  built  this  great 
country? 

The  federal  government  has  divided  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  between  two  cabinet  administra- 
tions; the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  To  HUD  has 
been  consigned  essentially  the  responsibil- 
ity for  brick  and  mortar.  To  HEW  the  hu- 
man problems.  It  seems  they  have  metlcu- 
louslv  obs»rved  the  Biblical  injunction  "Let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth." 

W'liile  HUD  management  criteria  protects 
the  brick  and  mortar  by  providing  budget 
considerations  for  a  full-time  manager,  en- 
gineer and  Janitor  in  each  project,  little 
thought  is  given  to  human  needs  of  the  el- 
derly, other  than  shelter.  HEW  may  be  at 
the  same  time  providing  some  of  the  social 
services  as  provided  by  the  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  As  Amended,"  but  invari- 


ably on  the  other  side  of  town  Inaccessible 
to  the  average  elderly  person  who  will  not 
or  cannot  leave  the  security  of  his  home. 

Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  great  wisdom 
to  wed  the  "brick  and  mortar"  to  the  social 
services  In  the  protective  environment  of 
the  projects  themselves.  Is  It  not  possible 
for  HUD  and  HEW  to  live  in  the  same  house? 

Traditionally,  it  has  been  sponsors  who 
have  had  great  interest  in  the  human  needs 
of  the  tenants  who  have  produced  success- 
ful projects,  not  tliose  who  have  excelled  In 
architectural  design.  It  seems  only  logical 
that  we  provide  funds  for  programs:  not 
just  buildings.  The  most  likely  people  to 
accommodate  these  needs  are  the  people 
who  care  enough  to  build  the  buildings.  In 
the  two  projects  of  which  I  am  the  Presi- 
dent, I  need  a  director  of  social  service  to 
meet  the  personal  human  needs  more  than 
budget  and  management  seminars.  We  know 
how  to  operate  a  business,  but  we  are  more 
Interested  in  the  people. 

There  is  before  the  Congress  presently  a 
by-partisan  bUl  (HR  12876)  cited  as  the 
"Older  American's  Housiiig  Act  of  1972," 
Among  the  particulars  of  the  bill  is  the 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
ministrator who  would  be  responsible  for 
all  existing  202  and  236  elderly  housing  proj- 
ects as  well  as  those  to  be  built  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  would  bo  responsible  for  the  su- 
pervi.slon  aiid  coordination  of  many  other 
programs  related  to  the  elderly.  While  I 
strongly  disagree  with  some  parts  of  the  bill. 
I  do  support  the  concept  of  a  single  ad- 
ministrator of  elderly  programs.  He  could 
operate  within  either  HUD  or  HEW  arid 
should  have  a  position  at  least  at  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  level.  His  division  should  be 
sjparaied  from  other  federally  subsidized 
housing  projects  and  should  be  directed  to 
wed  the  buildings  wltli  the  programs,  Knre- 
ly,  the  28  million  Americans  over  60  deserve 
this  consideration,  I  predict  that  unless  a 
comprehensive  program  is  produced  some 
energetic  60  year  old  execatlve  will  retire, 
become  bored  with  inactivity,  and  political- 
ly unify  these  elderly  Americans  Their  vote 
if  unified  could  be  the  balance  of  power  in 
any  presidential  election. 

THE  lEDERAl,   BT  REAICRACY   MT'ST   BE  TRIMMED 

The  federal  government  has  attempted  to 
solve  the  problems  of  modern  America  with 
broad  social  legislation,  A  government  re- 
sponsive to  social  needs  has  given  us  the 
highest  standard  of  living  on  earth.  Yet,  we 
are  now  encountering  grave  problems  in  the 
administration  of  these  programs 

With  each  new  program  has  come  new- 
agencies,  new  guidelines,  and  new  adminis- 
trators. The  responsibility  for  stipervislon  has 
been  delegated  to  the  various  cabinet  officers. 
The  departments  have  become  so  vast,  budg- 
ets so  huge,  so  complex,  so  Inconceivably 
unwieldy  that  it  Is  simply  incomprehensible. 
Almost  every  Inquiry  receives  the  same  re- 
sponse, "We  don't  know  the  answer.  That  Is 
the  responsibility  of  another  department". 

This  confusing  maze  of  complex  programs, 
complicated  guidelines,  and  multiplicity  of 
agencies  has  spawned  a  whole  new  profession 
of  consultants.  Their  only  service  Is  to  exploit 
the  federal  bureaucracy  by  selling  their 
knowledge  of  the  programs  and  familiarity 
with  the  administrators  to  less  informed,  but 
eligible  sponsors.  The  federal  government 
even  allows  their  fees  to  be  included  in  the 
project  loans.  I  chose  to  personally  coor- 
dinate our  project  rather  than  pay  the  tra- 
ditional one  per  cent  fee  which  would  have 
amounted  to  $27,000,00 

I  should  think  that  the  great  number  of 
consultants  would  suggest  that  the  programs 
need  to  be  simplified.  If  these  consulting 
services  are  necessary  it  would  be  a  better 
solution  for  the  government  to  provide  them 
for  sponsors,  I  believe  the  savings  would  be 
considerable  and  the  projects  would  more 
closely  reflect  actual  needs  I  happen  to  know- 
that  one  of  these  consultants  was  the  pri- 


mary atithor  of  H  R.  12876  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  February-  2. 
1972,  by  Representative  Robert  Stephens  and 
Representative  Ben  Blackburn,  both  of 
Gecirgia. 

These  professional  consultants,  I  think 
have  become  in  fact  the  actual  Initiators  of 
hundreds  of  projects  They  look  for  possible 
applications  of  a  federal  program  which 
would  involve  a  consulting  fee,  Tlien  poten- 
tially eligible  sponsors  of  the  projects  are 
.sought  out.  It  Just  seems  to  me  that  the  need 
for  solutions  to  problems  should  be  the 
motive  for  federal  projects,  not  the  need  of  a 
consulting  fee. 

The  government  should  make  knowii  to 
the  eligible  sponsors  available  programs. 
They  should  be  simplified  to  the  point  where 
the  government  can  work  directly  with  the 
people  sponsorliig  the  projects.  Some  means 
must  be  found  to  cut  through  the  vast  layers 
of  bureaucracy. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 

further  morning  business^  If  not.  moi-n- 
ing  business  is  closed 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
v.hich  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  lepi.slative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H,R.  12910)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  last  night  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
laid  before  the  Senate  his  amendment, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  suggest  the 
ab.sence  of  a  quorum  and,  when  the 
quorum  is  called  off,  to  request  that  the 
Senator   from    Delaware   be  recognized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Wilhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  my  understanding— and  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  whether  my  under- 
standing is  correct — that  the  30-minute 
time  limitation,  under  the  agreement,  on 
amendments  in  the  second  degree,  mo- 
tions, and  appeals,  would  come  out  of  the 
time  on  the  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  request  aereed  to, 
which  was  made  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  he  said.  "I  modify  the  uniui- 
imous-consent  agreement  accordingly,  to 
one-half  hour  on  amendnient.s  in  tlie  sec- 
ond degree,  or  motions  and  appeals  and 
whatnot- — the  usual  formula," 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Then,  that 
having  been  the  understanding  and  in- 
tention of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
such  lime  come  out  of  the  time  on  the 
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ai^endment  in  the  first  degree  prior  to  4 
o'  ;Iock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
oljection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
frsm  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
n(Jne,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

.Ir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
idfent,  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  on  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
ti:iguished  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
RoTHt  be  controlled  by  and  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  author  of  the 
arjiendemnt  iMr.  Roth)  and  the  distin- 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
iNG)  or  his  designee;  and  that,  further 
me  on  any  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ment, motions  and  appeals,  be  similarly 
ided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
mbver  of  such  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loxc  or  his 
gnee. 
VIr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
aware  was  not  aware  that  the  time 
going  to  be  divided  by  50  percent 
en  he  agreed  to  the  12  o'clock.  I  have 
lumber  of  other  speakers  and  I  won- 
whether  the  opponents  of  the  amend - 
mdnt  would  require  that  much  time. 

kir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  allow  me. 
nquire  of  the  distinEruished  Senator 
c  m  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Long  >  as  to  whether 
not  he  would  be  willing  to  yield  addi- 
tional  time  from  his  time  allotted,  in  the 
(  nt  the  Senator  from  Delaware  nteds 
su(  h.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Lo  lisiana  indicates  that  he  would  be  so 
wi!  ling. 

]<Ir.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
th«  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tm?uished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
if,  under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment propounded  to  the  Chair  and  if 
arcendmenls  would  be  assured  of  a  half 
ho  ir's  time  sometime  between  now  and 
4  c  'clock  this  afternoon  based  upon  the 
unfinimous-consent   agreement. 

he     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
1  eement  reads  that  amendments  to  the 
am  endment  would  be  in  order. 

!Ir.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
?iria  is  concerned  whether  it  is  possible 
unler  the  existing  unanimous-consent 
agi  eement  for  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
wa-e  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
he  uld  they  choose,  to  use  all  of  their 
tin  e  between  now  and  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon  up  until  the  time  for  the  vote. 
rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
apjiear  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
,ould  have  the  right  sometime  between 
and  4  o'clock  to  call  up  his  amend- 


w 

no*' 
me  It 

Mr.  SPONG.  Then  the  Chair  is  saying 
that  under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
meit  already  agreed  to,  with  the  half 
hour  time  to  come  out  of  the  time  al- 
ready agreed  upon  up  to  4  o'clock,  would 
all(  w  the  introduction  of  any  amcnd- 
me  It  and  a  half  hour's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  it  were 
cal  ed  up  before  3:30  this  afternoon,  the 
Ser  ator  is  correct. 

>[r.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  tliank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
We  ;t  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj  jction,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 


Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

PRIVILEGE   OF   THE   FLOO.R 

Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
have  three  member.s  of  the  staff,  Nathan 
Hayward,  Edward  A.  Barbtr.  Jr.,  tmd 
Robert  Davenport,  on  the  floor  during 
debate  on  my  amendment  and  any  voce 
thereon,  including  any  amendment  to 
the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
called  up  for  the  Senate's  consideration 
amendment  No.  956  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  12910.  an  act  to  provide  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  national  debt 
ceiling. 

This  will  be  a  familiar  motion  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  here.  In  short,  it  asks 
that  we  in  Congress  establish— for  the 
first  time — an  airtight  lid  on  Federal 
outlays — expenditures  plus  net  lending— 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

I  have  placed  this  .spending  limit  at 
S246.3  billion  which  is  the  level  the  Pres- 
ident requested  m  his  budget  message  to 
the  Congress  on  January  24,  1972.  But 
let  me  emphasize  now  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  see  the  Congress  impose  a  lov\  er 
limit. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  iden- 
tical in  language  to  the  bill  'S.  3123) 
which  I  offered  on  the  floor  on  February 
4  of  this  year.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  'Mr.  M.ansfield > ,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
ScoTT» ,  headed  a  bipartisan  list  of  48  co- 
sponsors  who  endorsed  the  mea.sure.  At 
that  time,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  is  also  identical 
in  philosophy  to  the  measure  which  I  in- 
troduced last  November  and  which  failed 
by  only  seven  votes  to  win  the  Senate's 
approval. 

Last  week.  I  wrote  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  (Mr.  Longi  asking 
that  his  committee  consider  the  sub- 
stance of  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long)  has  since 
mformed  me  it  was  the  committee's 
pleasure  to  report  to  the  floor  a  clean 
debt  bill,  although  a  majority  of  the 
members  have  either  cosponsored  or  in- 
dicated their  support  for  this  lid  on  Fed- 
eral spending. 

And  so  Mr.  President,  I  am  asking 
now  that  the  Senate  review  with  me  the 
language  of  this  amendment,  to  look 
again  at  the  unsettled  state  of  this  Na- 
tion's economy,  to  examine  the  levels  of 
Federal  spending  during  the  past  3  years, 
to  recall  the  recent  comments  of  our  Na- 
tion's top  ofHcials.  and  then,  with  dis- 
patch, to  enact,  for  the  first  time,  a 
spending  ceiling  which  will  apply  both  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  executive 
branch. 

INTENT    OF    THE    AMENDMENT 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  amendment 
would  place  an  absolute  lid  on  fiscal  year 
1973  outlays  at  $246.3  billion,  the  amount 
proposed  in  the  President's  budget.  Un- 
like spending  ceilings  which  have  been 
offered  or  enacted  in  the  past,  this  pro- 
posal permits  no  exceptions;  if  uncon- 
trollable increa;5es  are  required  or  the 
Congress  mandates  additional  spending 


in  one  area,  there  must  be  equivalent  re- 
ductions in  others.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  only  realistic  way  to  keep  any 
meaningful  ceiling  on  Federal  spending 
As  we  all  know,  the  Senate  has  passed 
the  President's  request  for  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  At  the  time  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  bill.  Treas- 
ury Under  Secretary  Volcker  testified 
that  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation,  the 
United  States  would  become  hable  for 
additional  dollar  contributions  to  the 
major  international  banking  and  devel- 
opment agencies  of  which  we  are  a  mem- 
ber—IMF, Asian  Development  Bank,  et 
cetera.  The  Treasury  has  indicated  that 
if  the  Congress  approves  this  dollar  de- 
valuation, additional  authorizations  and 
appropriations  of  $1.6  billion  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  these  obligations.  How- 
ever, even  if  these  appropriations  are 
approved  at  any  time  during  fiscal  years 
1972  or  1973,  they  will  not  require  any 
additional  outlays  until  fiscal  year  1974. 
Therefore,  I  am  confident  we  can  accept 
the  dollar  devaluation  bill  without  dis- 
turbing the  proposed  budget  outlays  pre- 
sented for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

THE    STATE    OF    THE    NATION'S    ECONOMT 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
before  us  as  a  result  of  previous  Federal 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  and  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. But,  we  must  recognize  that  both 
of  these  objectives  have  to  be  achieved 
within  the  overall  constraint  of  stiff 
measures  to  curb  the  inflationary  spiral. 

Last  August,  the  President  took  delib- 
erate and  far-reaching  actions  to  freeze 
wages  and  prices,  to  attempt  to  trim  some 
Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
to  selectively  reduce  taxes  and  provide 
other  incentives  to  corporate  and  private 
spending.  Specifically,  his  goals  included 
reducing  the  6-percent  unemployment 
rate,  reversing  the  devastating  Imbalance 
in  our  foreign  trade  accounts,  increasing 
manufacturing  plant  utilization  from  its 
laggard  levels  of  75  percent,  and  encour- 
aging retail  purchases,  through  higher 
levels  of  consumer  credit  and  a  modera- 
tion of  the  personal  savings  which 
reached  a  rate  of  8.6  percent  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1971. 

I  think  these  are  goals  we  all  seek,  and 
I  should  state  right  here  that  I  am  in  full 
support  of  the  actions  the  President  has 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  erosion  in 
people's  confidence  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  dollar. 

I  am  sincerely  encouraged  by  what 
seem  to  be  preliminary  signs  of  success, 
The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  unem- 
ployment has  notched  down  to  5.7  per- 
cent while  at  the  same  time  some  518,000 
Americans  have  been  added  to  the  labor 
force  between  December  1971  and  Janu- 
ary 1972.  While  our  trade  balance  con- 
tinues at  a  serious  deficit,  the  landmark 
decisions  achieved  at  the  Smithsonian 
Conference  in  December  should  begin  to 
generate  a  shift  in  these  accounts  over 
tlie  next  6  months. 

Several  key  indicators  of  industrial 
production  have  shown  upward  moves 
recently,  and  the  price  index  for  all  con- 
sumer commodities  actually  showed  a 
decline  between  December  and  January 
for  the  first  time  in  over  6  months. 

But  statistics  such  as  these  can  be 
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fragile  indications  of  success.  The  long 
term  trend  in  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
continues  upward  and  we  are  a  long  way 
from  reaching  hard  decisions  on  inter- 
national trade  which  will  inevitably  ef- 
fect domestic  production  and  our  over- 
all economic  well  being.  We  should  not  be 
lulled  into  believing  our  objectives  have 
been  met.  The  American  economy  is  still 
on  the  danger  list. 

The  job  we  all  face  is  an  enormous 
one.  It  will  require  the  cooperation  of  in- 
dividuals, business,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment. We  here  in  Congress  can,  and  must, 
set  an  example  for  the  American  people 
if  we  wish  to  enlist  the  vital  support  of 
the  public  in  the  fight  against  infiation. 
This  is  an  area  where  the  Government 
must  clearly  take  the  lead  by  putting  its 
own  fiscal  house  in  order.  Certainly  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  ask  labor's 
cooperation  in  wage  settlements,  ask 
business  to  hold  down  prices,  and  in  gen- 
eral, call  for  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen  if  we  are  not  willing  to  do 
the  same. 

If  restraint  in  spending  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  nothing 
more  than  the  example  of  leadership  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  their  government,  that  would  be 
sufficient  reason  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. But  the  Federal  spending  has  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  general  economy 
of  this  Nation.  Just  as  it  can  be  an  im- 
portant stimulus  to  a  sluggish  economy, 
it  can  become,  when  resultant  deficits 
grow  too  large,  an  uncontrollable  engine 
of  inflation. 


THE   RECORD    OF  FTvDERAL   SPENDING 

Unfortunately,  this  administration's 
record  has  been  weak  when  we  look  ft 
the  deficits  accumulated  over  the  last  3 
years.  For  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971, 
Federal  deficits  totaled  $48.8  billion.  And 
today,  we  are  faced  with  an  estimated 
shortfall  of  $44.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972  alone.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  an- 
nual deficit  since  the  crisis  years  of 
World  War  H. 

I  am  talking  here,  of  course,  about  the 
deficit  in  regular  Federal  fimds — not  in- 
cluding the  trust  funds  which  are  ac- 
counted for  under  the  unified  budget  of 
recent  years,  and  not  the  so-called  full 
employment  budget.  The  money  in  the 
trust  funds,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  money 
that  can  be  used  for  general  Government 
purpo.ses,  and  to  use  a  surplus  in  trust 
fund  receipts  in  a  given  year  to  offset 
deficits  in  the  regular  budget  is  to  engage 
in  a  bit  of  accounting  legerdemain  that 
the  Federal  Government  probably  would 
not  approve  if  it  were  tried  by  the  aver- 
age citizen.  The  unified  budget  may  help 
to  make  a  bad  situation  look  a  little  bet- 
ter, but  its  use  does  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  real  deficits  continue  to  show  up 
in  the  growing  national  debt. 

But  even  keeping  in  mind  the  short- 
comings of  the  unified  budget  as  a  real- 
istic yardstick  for  measuring  Federal 
spending,  it  should  be  noted  that  even 
after  that  cosmetic  has  been  applied,  tlie 
predicted  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
nearly  $39  biUion,  the  highest  it  has  been 
since  this  approach  was  adopted  5  years 
ago. 

A  third  presentation — the  full  employ- 
ment  budget — has   been   sponsored   by 


this  administraiion  in  an  effort  to  clar- 
ify the  economic  facts  of  life,  namely 
that  we  have  come  to  regard  some  degree 
of  deficit  spending  as  a  necessity  when 
the  economy  i.s  operating  belov,-  full  ca- 
pacity. 

Tiic  presumption  under  this  methodol- 
ogy is  simply  this — calculate  total  reve- 
nues at  full  employment  and  then  gear 
Federal  spending  to  equal  thase.  Yet.  we 
will  show  an  $8  1  billion  deficit  under 
this  formula  for  fiscal  year  1972.  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Pre.>-ident'.s  well  ."^tated  in- 
sistence that  a  full  employment  balance 
should  be  a  cardinal  rule  of  responsible 
fi-scal  management. 

Yet,  I  am  not  completely  con\'inced 
that  our  trading  partners  embrace  the 
full  employment  method  of  budgeting. 
Many  of  our  foreign  friends  see  only 
another  total  U.S.  deficit  nmning  near 
$45  billion.  It  is  these  perceived  deficits 
which  will  continue  to  place  pressure  on 
the  dollar,  and  perhaps  erase  the  small 
gains  we  have  made  in  the  last  few 
months. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  would  be 
mo-st  helpful  for  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  have  available  this  table 
which  sho\v;^  concL^ely  the  Federal  deficit 
between  1963  and  1973  calculated  lhr°e 
different  ways— Federal  funds,  the  uni- 
fied budget,  and  the  full  employment 
budget.  In  addition,  it  recounts  the  total 
gross  Federal  debt  and  the  annual  in- 
terest payments  for  the^e  1 1  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


TABLE  I. -BALANCES  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS,  UNIFIED  BUDGET,  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT,  LEVELS  OF  FEDERAL  DEBT    AND  DEBT  INTEREST,  1963-73  INCLUSIVE 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968- 


Full 

Total  cross 

Federal 

Unified 

employment  Federal  debt 

Total  debt 

fur)ds 

budget 

budget 

at 

Dec.  31 

interest 

-J6.5 

-J4.8 

+J4.4 

$310.8 

$9.2 

-8.6 

-6.9 

+2.1 

316.8 

9.8 

-3.9 

-1.6 

+2.4 

323.2 

10.3 

-6.1 

-3.8 

-6.1 

329.5 

11.3 

-15.0 

-8.7 

-10.6 

341.3 

12.6 

-28  4 

-25.1 

-25.2 

369.8 

13.7 

Fiscal  year 


Full    Total  gross 
Federal  Unified  employment  Federal  debt      Total  debt 

funds  budget  budget    at  Dec.  31  interest 


1969 -$5.5  +$3.2  0  $367.1  $15  8 

1970 -13.1  -2.8  +$2.6  382.6  18.3 

1971 -30.2  -23.2  -3.2  409.5  19  6 

1972". -44  8  -38.7  -8.1  455.8  20.0 

1973"    -35.1  -25.4  +.7  493.1  21.6 

Totals -197.2  -136.3  -41.0  NA  162.2 


'Estimates, 

Source  Office  ol  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  an  analysis 
of  other  budget  figures  shows  that  gov- 
ernment spending  has — as  we  all  know — 
risen  steadily  over  the  past  decade.  In 
1960,  for  example,  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  spending  amounted  to 
27  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
This  year  go\ernment  spending  on  all 
levels  will  accoimt  for  more  than  32  per- 
cent of  the  GNP. 

Even  more  alarming  is  the  fact  that 
Federal  spending  is  becoming  less  and 
less  controllable.  In  1960,  income  se- 
curity, veterans  benefits  and  services, 
and  interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  amounted  to  34.6  percent  of  total 
outlays.  In  1972.  it  is  estimated  they  will 
equal  40.4  percent. 

As  a  result  of  the  enormous  rise  in 
Federal  spending,  and  the  failure  of  tax 
revenues  to  keep  pace  with  the  spending, 
the  public  debt  may  rise  to  a  record 


$456  billion  from  about  $311  billion  just 
10  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  interest  on 
the  debt  has  climbed  from  $9.2  billion 
to  an  estimated  $20.1  billion  in  the  same 
period. 

ADMINISTRATION    CALLS    FOR    A    CEILING 

Mr.  President,  when  I  introduced  a 
similar  spending  limitation  last  Novem- 
ber, the  administration  declined  to  sup- 
port my  efforts,  perhaps  because  the 
original  budget  level  which  I  chose,  $229.2 
billion,  was  below  the  anticipated  spend- 
ing as  of  November.  Fiscal  year  1972  out- 
lays at  that  point  were  projected  at  $232 
billion. 

But,  now  the  administration  has 
thrown  its  full  support  behind  the  need 
for  a  legislated  spending  ceiling.  On 
Januarj'  24.  the  President  drafted  his 
own  statement  which  he  asked  Budget 
Director  George  Shultz  to  read  during 
the  White  House  press  conference  on  the 


budget.   The   President  stressed,   and   I 
quote: 
It  Is  vital  that  the  Executive  Branch  and 

the  Congres-s  act  together  to  stop  raids  on 
the  Treasury  which  would  trigger  another 
inflationary  spiral 

lu  submitting  this  budget  I  am  therefore 
urging  the  Congress,  before  it  considers  any 
appropriation  bills,  to  enact  a  rigid  celling 
on  outlays  that  will  prevent  the  government 
from  spending  more  than  the  $246  billion 
reque.=  ted  in  this  bud^'et.  That  celling  on 
expenditures  should  apply  equally  to  the 
Congresi  and   the  Executive  Branch. 

We  urgently  need  an  absolute  limit  on 
gavernmem  spending.  O.-.ly  thus  can  we  end 
inflation,  stabilize  the  economy  ar.d  pro\ide 
employment  ar.d  real  prosperity  for  all. 

Top  members  of  the  President's  ad- 
ministration ha\e  echoed  tliis  call  for 
congressional  action  several  times  witliin 
the  last  month. 

Secretary  Connally  has.  in  fa.ct,  sup- 
ported the  concept  long  before  tlus  cur- 
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reht  series  of  budget  and  debt  ceiling 
heanngs.  Last  year,  on  March  8.  1971, 
when  he  testified  in  defense  of  an  in- 
cr  ?ase  in  the  debt  ceiling  to  its  current 
lefel  of  $430  billion,  the  Secretary  said: 
thlrilc  this  budget  i  F.Y.  1972 1  which 
a;illclpates  a  $11.6  billion  deficit.  Is  a  full 
enr  ploymer.t  budget  It  always,  at  least  In 
my  mind,  is  a  budget  that  anticipates  a 
sp  jnding  celling. 

:  emphasize  the  la&t  sentence: 

t  always,  at  least  in  my  mind,  is  a  budget 
th^t  anticipates  a  spending  celling. 

iVell.  Mr.  President,  the  administra- 
tion's forecasts  for  the  calendar  year 
9n  and  fiscal  year  1972  proved  far  too 
imistic.  The  fiscal  year  1972  deficit  of 
6  billion — on  a  unified  basis — has 
mc»re  than  tripled  to  $38.7  billion.  We 
m;  y  excuse  the  forecasting,  in  part,  be- 
ca  ise  of  congressional  action  which  has 
in(  reased  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1972.  but 
th:  fact  is  the  Treasury  has  been  forced 
to  steadily  increase  its  borrowings, 
'low,  just  last  Monday,  Secretary  Con- 
ly  was  back  before  the  Finance  Com- 
,tee  asking  for  an  additional  $20  bil- 
in  debt  capacity.  But,  this  will  only 
the  Treasury  imtil  June  30,  1972.  Mr. 
inally  will  be  back  again  this  year. 
■  To  help  persuade  the  Congress,  though, 
of  the  administration's  stem  desire  to 
k«'p  the  spending  for  fiscal  year  1973  at 
a  evel  consistent  with  a  full  employ- 
m^t  balance.  Secretary  Connally  said: 
would  also  like  to  emphasize  the  Impor- 
of  setting  an  efTectlve  limit  on  budget 
nditures.  It  is  the  firm  policy  of  this 
nlstration.  as  enunciated  by  the  Presl- 
m  his  Budget  Message  that  "Except  In 
icy  conditions,  expenditures  should 
exceed  the  level  at  which  the  budget 
lid  be  balanced  under  conditions,  of  full 
oyment."  This  concept  of  a  full  employ- 
t  balance  was  central  to  the  budget  d'e- 
iDns  for  fiscal  1973.  Its  meaning  Is  simple. 
ne  adheres  to  that  objective,  our  deficits 
disappear  as  the  slack  In  the  economy 
s^ppears. 

Success   In    this   effort   is   essential    If   our 

rofress  against  Inflation  is  not  to  be  Jeop- 

d  zed.  The  result  can  and  will  be  achieved 

exercising  vigorous  restraint  on  spending. 

deficits  must  be  reduced. 

1  ludget  Director  Shultz  reinforced  this 
rec  uest  last  Monday  in  his  testimony  be- 
for?  the  Finance  Committee  and  previ- 
ouily  on  February  8,  1972.  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  At  that  time, 
he  commended  the  distinguished  chair- 
man I  Mr.  Proxmirei  for  cosponsoring 
the  bill  from  which  this  amendment  de- 
velpped. 

nd    2    weeks    ago.    Federal    Reserve 
Chhirman  Arthur  Burns  appeared  be- 
fore the  Banking  Committee  to  request 
c  evaluation  of  the  dollar.  In  a  conver- 
tjon  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
from  Georgia   iMr.  Gambrelli   Dr. 
•ns  made  the  following  statement: 
think    It    Is   highly   Important    to    have 
■y   In   this  country  a  legislative  budget 
ng.  a  budget  ceiling  that  would  apply  to 
Congress,  that  would  apply  to  the  Execu- 
,    and    that    would   admit    of    no   escape 
:hes  whatever. 

think  that  would  reassure  this  country. 
i-ould  reassure  people  abroad.  It  would 
5  precisely  the  broad  beneficial  conse- 
nces  that  you  have  in  mind. 
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THE    NEED    FOR    ACTION 

I  could  pursue  this  litany  of  support 
expressed  by  top  officials  within  the  ad- 
ministration, but  I  think  it  important  to 
recognize  the  impact  this  legislation  will 
have  on  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

Last  year,  the  deficit  ballooned  to  more 
than  three  times  its  original  estimate. 
The  year  before  it  was  30  percent  more 
than  predicted.  We  cannot  continue  to 
spend  endlessly,  each  year  increasing 
outlays  over  expectations.  The  erosion 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  at  home  and  the 
scrutiny  of  foreign  nations  are  develop- 
ments which  have  reached,  and  tempo- 
rarily survived,  a  crisis  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  longer.  This  amendment  is  direct, 
and  to  the  point.  It  places  a  firm  lid  on 
Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year  1973.  It 
allows  no  leaks  in  any  account. 

It  uses  the  President's  budget  figure  of 
S246.3  billion,  but  that  in  no  way  restricts 
the  Congress  to  a  line  item  approval  of 
the  budget  as  written.  We  still  have  am- 
ple room  in  which  to  make  our  priorities 
known,  confidence  that  our  choices  must 
be  honored  so  long  as  the  total  of  enact- 
ments does  not  exceed  this  limit. 

I  think  any  fears  that  a  ceiling  such 
as  this  will  require  drastic  cuts  in  needed 
programs  are  entirely  unfounded.  Surely 
there  is  enough  "water"  in  the  great 
complex  of  programs  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  absorb  this  ceil- 
ing without  any  serious  effects.  If  we  are 
to  strike  a  balance  between  private  and 
public  awareness  of  productivity  as  the 
index  for  increased  spending.  Govern- 
ment must  look  to  its  own  operations  for 
new  and  better  ways  to  achieve  greater 
ends  with  more  efficiently  allocated  re- 
sources. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  show 
the  American  people  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  exercise  a  little  re- 
straint in  the  fight  against  inflation,  too. 
I  think  the  importance  of  this  psycho- 
logical factor  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  one  of  the  most 
serious  domestic  problems  we  have,  and 
its  solution  is  one  which  demands  lead- 
ership from  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Congress.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude this  mea.'^ure  in  the  debt  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  15  minutes'^ 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  15  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware.  The  Roth  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  right 
economically. 

We  are  now  functioning  under  the  full 
employment  budget  concept.  That  con- 
cept was  advanced  .some  25  years  ago  by 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, a  progressive  and  highly  enlight- 
ened business  group,  and  pushed  along 
since  then  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.  It  is  overwhelm- 
ingly accepted  by  the  economics  pro- 
fession. 

Under  the  full  employment  concept, 
there  are  disciplines  that  should  be  re- 
quired that  are  very  rarely  recognized. 


That  concept  says  that,  whether  we  have 
6  percent  unemployment  or  4  percent 
unemployment,  the  Federal  Government 
should  spend  that  amount  of  money 
which  the  tax  system  would  bring  in  if 
there  were  relatively  full  employment  of 
about  4  percent.  This  year  that  is  $246.3 
billion. 

ECONOMICALLY  CORRECT 

The  reason  the  full  employment  budg- 
et concept  is  economically  correct  is  that 
it  provides  a  stimulus  in  periods  of  less 
than  full  employment  through  the  deficit 
which  will  automatically  come  about. 
That  is  estimated  this  year  at  $25.5  bil- 
lion. 

But  the  full  employment  budget  con- 
cept also  requires  a  discipline  over  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  limits  the  outlays  to 
the  revenue  which  would  be  produced 
at  full  employment.  As  I  said,  that  is 
calculated  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  be 
$246.3  billion. 

To  spend  more  than  that  is  irrespon- 
sible in  anybody's  book.  Almost  every 
economist  who  has  considered  it,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  have  to  say  that  to  spend 
more  than  the  amount  limited  by  the 
Roth  amendment  would  be  irresponsible 
and  inflationary.  To  spend  more  defeats 
the  purpose  and  violates  the  discipline 
of  the  entire  full  employment  budget 
concept. 

TO   CONTROL   SPENDING.   WE   MUST  CONTROL 
OUTLAYS 

Now  there  is  a  second  reason  why  we 
should  put  a  ceiling  on  spending.  Spend- 
ing is  controlled  by  the  President.  What 
we  appropriate  and  what  the  President 
spends  are  two  entirely  different  things. 
Money  we  appropriate  this  year  may  be 
spent  this  year  or  next  year  or  the  year 
after  that.  It  is  the  President  through 
his  budget  who  determines  the  actual 
outlays.  Congress  does  not  determine 
that  in  the  short  run  through  appropria- 
tions. Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  control 
spending  or  put  a  ceiling  on  it.  we  can 
do  so  only  by  limiting  outlays. 

When  we  act  favorably  on  the  Roth 
amendment,  we  are  limiting  the  P>resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Many  have 
argued  against  the  Roth  amendment  that 
we  are  giving  the  President  too  much 
discretion.  In  a  way,  we  have  to  give  him 
some  discretion,  but  the  real  limitation 
in  this  amendment  is  not  on  the  Con- 
gress; it  is  on  the  President,  because 
without  the  limitation  no  matter  how 
much  we  appropriate,  the  President  can 
spend  more  or  less.  He  has  enormous  ap- 
propriated funds  from  which  to  spend 
more  and.  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  he 
can  spend  less. 

We  cannot  do  so  nearly  as  well  by  cut- 
ting appropriations. 

Take  one  example  only.  During  the 
past  5  years.  Congress  has  cut  the  Pres- 
ident's military  budget  by  about  $20  bil- 
lion. But  spending  is  down  only  $2  to  $3 
billion.  The  reason?  The  President  con- 
trols the  outlays.  The  Pentagon  has  a  $35 
billion  backlog  of  funds.  As  we  cut.  they 
continue  to  spend. 

The  clear  lesson  from  that  is  that  if  we 
want  to  limit  spending  we  have  to  limit 
outlays.  And  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Roth  amendment  does. 
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WASTEFUL     SPENDING 


Finally,  this  is  a  good  amendment  be- 
cause there  are  hundreds  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditures in  the  budget  which  should 
be  controlled.  Those  funds  should  be  used 
either  to  meet  our  most  pressing  needs 
for  health,  education,  housing,  and  anti- 
pollution, or  retuined  to  the  taxpayers. 
They  should  not  be  wasted  on  inefficient 
Federal  projects  or  spending. 

Let  me  examine  just  a  few  of  them. 

Vietnam  spending  will  be  down  this 
coming  year  from  an  incremental  cost  of 
$26  billion  3  years  ago.  We  were  spend- 
ing S26  billion  more  with  tlie  'Vietnam 
war  than  we  would  have  been  spend- 
ing without  tlie  Vietnam  war,  and  in  the 
coming  year  we  will  be  spending  not  $26 
billion,  but  about  $5  or  $6  bilhon.  There 
should  be  a  $20  billion  saving.  But  where 
is  that  peace  dividend  saving.  Overall, 
we  are  spending  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
military  area.  Actually  that  saving 
should  enable  us  to  limit  the  amount  of 
spending  without  any  adverse  effect  on 
Federal  services  or  on  real  obligations 
that  we  have  to  our  people  or  to  the  De- 
fense Establishment. 

The  loss  of  the  peace  dividend  is  not 
due  to  pay  increases.  Many  people  have 
argued  that  it  is  because  the  pay  of 
military  personnel  has  gone  up,  that  we 
have  to  pay  more.  The  fact  is  that  the 
present  2.4  miUion  men  in  the  armed 
services  are  1.1  million  fewer  than  we 
had  in  1968,  and  although  the  pay  of 
each  individual  member  of  the  armed 
services  is  higher,  the  total  pay  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  3  years  ago. 

The  fact  is  that  the  peace  dividend  has 
been  expended  by  the  military  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  primarily  by  big  costly  sys- 
tems, and  also  by  not  cutting  back  in 
areas  where  we  obviously  can  cut  back. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  our  al- 
lies should  pick  up  a  bigger  share  of  the 
defense  biu-den.  They  can  certainly  af- 
ford to  do  it  now.  But  are  they  doing  it? 
It  is  obvious  that  they  are  not.  We  are 
still  paying  70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
defending  the  free  world,  although  our 
resources  are  only  45  percent  or  less.  We 
have  the  principal  burden.  In  NATO,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
which  was  primarily  organized  to  de- 
fend Europe,  of  course,  we  are  a  sec- 
ondary beneflciary  and  Europe  is  the 
prime  beneficiary,  but  we  have  300.000 
troops  there.  We  have  had  them  there  25 
years,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
That  number  should  be  cut  to  150,000. 
Meanwhile,  we  should  continue  to  supply 
the  nuclear  umbrella  and  the  naval  and 
air  support,  and  provide  a  good  deal  of 
other  expenditures.  We  could  save  $2 
billion  or  $3  billion  in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  when  the 
armed  services  budget  comes  before  the 
Senate,  among  the  items  eliminated  will 
be  several  big  costly  new  systems  now 
being  proposed,  which  would  mortgage 
billions  of  dollars  of  future  revenues. 
Among  them  are  the  B-1  bomber.  There 
is  $445  million  for  the  B-1  in  the  budget 
this  year,  up  from  $370  million  last  year, 
but  it  commits  us  to  $10  billion  to  $12 
billion  of  spending  in  the  future.  It  is 
said  to  be  needed  as  a  long  range  deter- 
rent against  the  Russians.  The  Russians, 
of  course,  have  only  one-fourth  the  num- 


ber of  bombers  we  have,  and  there  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  we  need 
this  new  supersonic  bomber  in  the  missile 
age. 

Then  we  have  the  ULM,  the  tmdersea 
long  distance  missile.  That  item  would  be 
boosted  from  $140  million  to  $942  mil- 
lion. I  would  agree  wholeheartedly  that 
we  must  have  an  invulnerable  sea  deter- 
rent. I  intend  to  vote  for  such  a  deter- 
rent, though  I  know  it  is  costly.  But  this 
is  far  too  big  an  increase  in  too  short  a 
time,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  crash  program 
wliich  too  often  has  resulted  in  enor- 
mous waste. 

After  all,  the  paint  is  not  dry  on  the 
Poseidon  conversions.  Poseidon's  are  in- 
vulnerable. We  should  keep  our  powder 
dry,  and  work  for  a  more  effective  deter- 
rent at  lower  cost, 

AWACS,  the  airborne  warning  and 
control  system:  For  this  item,  there  is 
S474  million  in  the  budget,  up  from  only 
$142  million.  That  is  more  than  triple. 
This  is  a  defense  against  Russian  bomb- 
bers.  but  Russia  has  very  old  bombers 
which,  at  best,  can  make  only  a  one-way 
flight.  The  costs  of  this  item  for  the 
future  are  estimated  at  up  to  $20  billion. 

We  have  rightly  refused  to  build  a 
heavy  defense  against  missiles.  How  silly 
it  is  to  spend  billions  for  a  bomber  de- 
fense in  a  missile  age,  when  our  adver- 
sary, the  Russians,  are  not  building  a 
bomber  fleet,  and  it  is  unlikely  they  will 
have  a  bomber  fleet. 

The  F-14  plane:  This  is  theoretically 
an  effort  to  confront  a  land-based  fight- 
er plane  with  a  carrier  ba.'^ed  plane.  Tins 
would  be  the  most  expensive  fighter  plane 
in  our  history.  Fighter  planes  used  to  cost 
$100,000;  but  the  fighter  planes  we  have 
on  the  aircraft  carriers  already  cost  $3 
million  or  S4  million.  Now  this  one  will 
cost  $16  million  apiece.  There  is  $735 
million  in  the  budget  for  1973,  which  is. 
of  course,  an  immense  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditure  on  a  weapons  sys- 
tem which,  as  I  say,  has  a  very  question- 
able purpose. 

The  Cheyenne  helicopter,  which  has 
been  junked  once  and  considered  to  be  a 
lemon,  is  up  from  $9  million  to  $54  mil- 
hon.  We  ought  to  use  the  Air  Force's  A-X 
for  support  aircraft. 

For  antisubmarine  warfare,  we  have 
six  duplicate  systems,  with  an  ultimate 
cost  of  $23  bilhon.  We  ought  to  chco.<;e 
between  them.  By  choosing  between  land- 
based  and  sea-based  planes,  we  could 
'^ave  a  great  deal, 

A  new  aircraft  carrier:  For  this  item, 
the  Navy  wants  $299  million  for  "long 
lead  time"  items  for  another  carrier.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  the  only  country  in  the 
world  now  building  carriers,  which  are 
.so  vulnerable  it  is  pathetic.  An  aircraft 
carrier  is  as  long  as  three  football  fields. 
and  travels  about  50  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
the  most  vulnerable  weapon  system  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  A  carrier,  more- 
over, costs  about  $1.7  billion,  when  you 
consider  the  planes  on  it.  the  fleet  re- 
quirements, and  so  forth. 

Overruns  on  our  weapons  systems  are 
now  up  to  a  fantastic  $35  biUion,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  GAO  report,  which  I 
requested. 

We  now  have  more  three-  and  four- 
star  generals  and  admirals  than  we  had 


in  World  War  II.  We  have  only  about 

one-fifth  as  many  people  in  the  militarv'. 
but  we  have  190  top  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, compared  to  130  at  that  lime  We 
have  ifally  gold-plated  our  operations. 
Although  we  now  have  900,000  fewer 
officers,  there  are  6.000  more  colonels. 
lieutenant  colonels.  Navy  captains,  and 
commanders  than  there  were  in  1945 

The  ratio  of  civilians  in  the  military 
is  also  up.  In  1969,  we  had  39  civilians 
for  each  100  troops.  In  1972,  we  will  have 
42  civilians  m  the  Pent.igon  for  each 
100  troops. 

There  is  no  competition  m  bidding  m 
procurement  Almo.-t  90  percent  of  the 
bidding  is  by  noncompetitive  bidding 
method.'-.  The  five  biggest  contractors 
got  an  enormous  $6.3  billion — S6.3  thou- 
sand million — of  our  procurement.  Half 
of  all  the  Pentagon  contracts  go  to  25 
enormous  companies.  The  top  100  con- 
tractors got  72  percent  of  the  total. 

The  difference  m  advantage  between  a 
medium  or  small  business  and  a  big  busi- 
ness depends  on  whether  the  bidding  is 
competitive  or  not.  On  a  competitive 
contract,  small  business  does  very  well. 
On  a  negotiated  contract,  of  course,  the 
small  businessman  does  not  have  the 
lobbyists  here  in  Wasliington  to  enable 
him  to  get  it. 

We  could  save  money  by  having  a  sep- 
arate procurement  agency  independent 
of  the  Pentagon,  by  requiring  more  com- 
petitive bidding,  by  building  protot\T)es 
before  going  into  big  production,  and  by 
keeping  most  itenis  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, until  we  are  in  a  position  to 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  a  pood  deal  m 
the  way  of  savings  could  be  accompli.shtxl 
in  the  military  area  by  the  steps  I 
have  outlined,  some  of  which  are  con- 
templated, of  course,  but  there  are  other 
areas  in  which  we  could  cut  as  well. 

For  example.  I  think  few  people  realize 
that  public  works  si>ending  this  year,  in 
this  budget,  is  up  42  percent.  We  have 
had  very  few.  if  any.  economists  come 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
who  .say  that  Uiese  public  works  projects 
are  justified  in  terms  of  the  economy, 
though  their  proponents  argue  that  they 
are.  Many  of  them  arc  pure  pork  barrel. 
Tliey  help  pet  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives elected,  but  they  are  not  justified  in 
terms  of  the  economy. 

In  the  space  area,  the  .space  shuttle 
will  cast  a  great  deal  this  year,  but  it  will 
cost  far  more  in  the  future.  If  we  go 
ahead  with  mamied  exploration  of  space. 
wliich  many  scientists  say  will  not  be  as 
productive  as  unmanned  exploration,  the 
cost  will  be  $7  billion  a  year  in  peak  years. 
We  can  accomplish  all  we  need  to  accom- 
plish with  $1.5  billion  to  S2  billion,  with 
unnianned  flight  Tlie  shuttle  will  pay  off, 
according  to  a  Rand  study,  only  if  we 
spend  $141  billion  in  space  over  a  15-year 
period  from  1975  to  1990 

For  us  to  give  that  enormous  propor- 
tion of  our  resources  to  seeing  whether 
or  not  there  is  life  somewhere  in  the 
solar  system,  it  seems  to  me,  L-;  immen.>;ely 
wasteful,  until  we  have  tried  the  far  more 
efficient,  far  lower  co-t  operation  of  non- 
manned,  instrumented  flight. 

In  the  area  of  medicare  and  medicaid, 
costs  have  gone  tlirough  the  roof.  In  1965, 
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the  costs  for  1975  were  estimated  at  $4.3 
Mllion.  We  now  estimate  those  costs  at 
i  11.5  billion.  The  1990  estimated  cost  was 
(  riginaUy  58. 8  billion.  Now  it  is  up  to 
3  32.8  billion.  The  medicare  deficit  over 
tie  next  25  years  is  estimated  at  S242 
1:  illion. 

I  suggest  that  any  Senator  who  is  in- 
terested in  saving  money  look  into  the 
I'lnance  Committee  report  at  the  scanda- 
1  Dus,  wasteful  expenditures  in  the  medi- 
>.  are  and  medicaid  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  chairman 
jield  me  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  the  Senator  3  more 
riinutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Finance  Com- 
nittee  staff  studj'  gave  a  dozen  or  more 
^■ays  these  costs  could  be  cut  adminis- 
tratively. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  study 
en  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
s:ated  that  due  to  regulation,  at  least 
cne-quarter  of  the  annual  $27  billion  cost 
of  transportation  in  the  country  was 
"tvaste" — pure  and  simple.  By  abolish- 
iig  the  ICC.  by  allowing  the  various 
f  )rms  of  transport  to  "compete,"  and  by 
r?gulating  them  only  for  safety  and  un- 
der the  Sherman  and  other  antitrust 
acts,  much  of  this  could  be  recouped. 
1  he  Government  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  this. 

Other  areas  of  potential  savings  are 
eiormous.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
t  'e  made  a  study  of  Federal  subsidies  and 
f)und  that  they  amovmt  to  S63  billion. 
We  also  found  that  there  has  been  no 
s  udy  of  ."subsidies  as  such  in  the  entire 
English  language.  There  is  not  even  a 
monograph  on  it,  although  we  expend 
t  lese  enormous  sums.  We  are  hoping 
t  lat  we  can  get  the  General  Accounting 
C  fflce  to  come  in  and  give  us  an  analysis 
0 '  all  the  subsidies  the  Federal  Govem- 
nent  pays  so  that  the  Senate  and  the 
I  ouse  will  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
in  the  future  the  extent  to  which  we 
siould  continue  the  programs  which 
hive  outlived  their  usefulness. 

Certainly,  a  ceiling  on  the  payment  to 
fiirmers  could  help  a  great  deal. 

Another  area  is  wiser  use  of  our  stra- 
ti (gic  stockpiles. 

Also,  we  need  a  far  more  careful  and 
d  scrlminating  and  critical  look  at  our 
housing  programs — 235  and  236 — in 
which  there  have  been  big  scandals. 

In  the  highway  trust  fund,  we  have 
e  cpended  far  more  In  many  areas  than 
we  should,  and  there  is  no  effort  even  to 
e:  timate  what  the  benefits  and  costs  are. 

Our  antipwllution  program  could  be 
hindled  through  an  antipollution  tax, 
•A  hich  has  worked  well  in  Germany  and 
ii.  some  cities,  without  a  general  burden 
oi  the  taxpayer.  The  person  who  would 
p  ly  the  tax  woiild  be  the  polluter,  the 
P  ?rson  who  uses  the  product  of  the  pol- 
U  ting  industry,  or  the  industry  itself. 

With  respect  to  air  cargo,  we  have  a 
C-5A  fleet  now.  It  flies  empty:  it  is  oper- 
a  ed  only  3  to  4  hours  a  day.  To  be  used 
e:ficiently,  it  should  be  used  15  hours  a 
d  ly.  Instead,  we  are  hiring  commercial 
fl  ?ets,  at  great  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
p  lyers. 

There  are  many  other  areas  in  which 
I  could  point  out  savings.  Two  of  my 
favorites  are  these: 


One  is  military  foreign  aid.  where  we 
are  spending  $6  billion,  getting  into  more 
mischief  than  anything  else.  We  have 
been  providing  ihe  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  both  Pakistan  and  India,  so  that 
they  could  kiU  each  other,  at  the  cost  of 
the  American  taxpayers  We  could  be 
far  more  discriminating  in  cutting  down 
that  military  assistance  program. 

The  other  area  is  small  but  symbolic, 
and  it  is  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board — a  57  percent  increase  in  the 
budget  for  an  agency  that  has  done  lit- 
erally nothing  for  more  than  20  years. 
It  has  been  in  e.xistence  since  1950,  and 
since  1950  it  has  yet  to  be  able  to  ex- 
pose a  single  subversive  or  Communist. 
The  Board  rarely  has  hearings.  They 
have  five  commissioners,  so  that  they 
always  have  an  extra  man  for  bridge,  I 
suppose,  if  somebody  has  a  day  off.  If 
anyone  can  find  anything  constructive 
that  this  organization  has  done,  I  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  The  commission- 
ers receive  $36,000  a  year,  and  their  out- 
put is  exactly  zero. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  the  Roth 
amendment  is  an  excellent  amendment. 
There  are  many,  many  areas  in  which 
we  could  make  reductions  and  keep  well 
within  the  limitations  provided  by  the 
Roth  amendment.  It  is  completely  sound 
economically.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  valuable  contribution  on  behalf  of  my 
amendment. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Proxmire  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  de- 
sire recognition  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
The  amendment  would  put  a  ceiling  on 
Government  expenditures.  I  think  that 
is  badly  needed. 

The  great  problem  is  that  a  ceiling 
was  not  put  on  before. 

The  real  culprit  insofar  as  these 
smashing  deficits  are  concerned  is  fiscal 
year  1972,  the  current  year.  Federal 
funds  expenditures  increased  in  that  one 
year  by  $19  billion.  The  proposed  in- 
crease is  considerably  less  than  that  for 
the  upcoming  year— that  is,  fiscal  1973. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  go  back  to  last 
year,  so  I  think  the  Senate  and  the  House 
would  be  wi.se  m  adopting  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  a  ceiling  on  Government  expendi- 
tures of  $246.3  billion.  I  would  prefer  a 
lower  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  1968.  the  budget 
was  calculated  on  an  administrative  or 
Federal  funds  basis.  Under  the  Johnson 
administration,  however,  deficits  on  that 
basis  were  so  great  that  President  John- 
son then  brought  in  a  new  budget  con- 
cept— namely,  the  so-called  luiified 
budget. 

Under  that  prooosal,  the  surpluses 
from  the  trust  funds — mainly  the  social 


security  trust  funds — paid  in  by  the 
working  people  of  our  Nation,  to  be  safe- 
guarded for  their  benefit  when  they  re- 
tire, are  utilized  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
administrative  or  Federal  funds  deficit. 

Then  we  come  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration. The  deficits  imder  the  present 
administration  have  been  so  great,  even 
under  the  lanified  concept,  that  last  year 
the  administration  went  to  a  new  con- 
cept— namely,  the  so-called  full  employ- 
ment budget. 

What  is  the  full  employment  budget? 
That  concept  says  that  if  we  have  full 
employment,  we  will  have  a  balanced 
budget  at  the  expenditure  figiire  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration.  But,  of 
course,  we  do  not  have  full  employment; 
and  even  under  the  full  employment  con- 
cept, the  budget  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  exceed  $8  billion. 

So,  regardless  of  any  of  the  budget 
concepts  that  one  uses,  whether  it  be  the 
appropriate  and  proper  way  of  figuring, 
namely  the  administrative  or  Federal 
funds  budget,  there  will  be  a  smashing 
deficit,  a  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  $45  billion;  or  whether  one  uses  the 
unified  budget  concept,  there  will  be  a 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $38.9 
billion;  or  whether  one  uses  the  fictitious 
full  employment  budget  concept,  there 
will  be  a  deficit  of  more  than  $8  billion. 

So,  any  way  one  looks  at  it,  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  very  grave  and,  in  my 
judgment,  desperate. 

Worse,  for  the  new  year,  in  the  budget 
that  Congress  is  now  working  on,  the 
forecast  for  this  coming  year  is  for  more 
deficits. 

Even  if  the  administration  is  correct 
in  its  assumptions  of  the  revenues  the 
Government  will  receive — and  I  think 
they  are  not  correct — but  even  if  they 
are  correct,  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  will 
have  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $36  bil- 
Uon.  If  we  want  to  take  it  on  a  unified 
budget  concept,  the  upcoming  fiscal  year 
will  have  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $25 
billion.  If  we  want  to  take  it  on  a  full 
employment  concept,  there  will  be  a 
deficit  also. 

Under  questioning  by  me  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
before  the  Finance  Committee  last  week, 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  OfSce  of  Management 
and  Budget  stated  that  they  did  not  ex- 
pect full  employment  even  though  they 
identify  and  define  full  employment  as 
a  4  percent  unemployment. 

So  it  is  totally  inaccurate  to  say  that 
the  budget  is  submitted  to  Congress  on  a 
balanced  basis,  even  on  a  full-employ- 
ment concept.  Every  knowledgeable  of- 
ficial says  there  will  not  be  full  employ- 
ment. The  two  fiscal  experts  say  that  we 
will  be  fortunate  if  imemployment  is  re- 
duced to  5  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

So,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  this  country 
is  in  a  desperate  position  financially. 

It  is  in  a  situation  which  I  believe  Is 
worse  than  the  figures  show,  because  the 
officials  submitting  the  figures  to  Con- 
gress, both  from  this  and  the  preceding 
administrations,  one  Republican  and  one 
a  Democratic,  have  been  notoriously  in- 
accurate. I  think  that  the  figure  sub- 
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mitted  in  regard  to  the  upcoming  budget 
likewise  will  be  proved  to  be  inaccurate. 

Now  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  views  with  regard  to  the 
Government's  finances  are  not  partisan 
views.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  much 
of  a  political  partisan. 

In  the  last  election,  when  I  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  the  second  time,  I  was  op- 
posed by  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  I  was  opposed  by  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  Party.  The  Democratic 
nominee  said  that  I  voted  with  the  Re- 
publicans too  much  and  the  Republican 
nominee  said  that  I  voted  with  the 
Democrats  too  much. 

I  told  the  people  of  Virginia  that  I  was 
not  going  to  swear  blind  allegiance  to 
either  party,  that  I  would  vote  with  the 
Republicans  when  I  thought  they  were 
right  and  that  I  would  vote  with  the 
Democrats  when  I  thought  they  were 
right.  So,  my  approach  to  this  matter  Is 
not  a  partisan  one.  I  felt  that  the  smash- 
ing deficits  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion were  the  main  cause  of  inflation.  I 
agreed  100  percent  with  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
President,  when  he  pointed  to  the  deficit 
of  the  Johnson  administration  of  $28  bil- 
lion and  told  the  people  of  this  country 
that  that  was  the  chief  cause  for  infla- 
tion which  the  Nation  was  facing.  I 
agreed  with  him. 

Now  we  come  to  the  present  fiscal  year 
and  we  find  that  imder  the  present  ad- 
ministration we  have  a  Federal  fimds 
deficit  not  of  $28  billion  but  of  $45  bil- 
lion. 

The  official  figures  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  predict  another 
smashing  deficit  of  $36  billion  for  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year. 

If  we  are  not  in  a  grave  financial  con- 
dition now,  then  it  is  probably  rather 
safe  to  assume  that  we  never  will  be  in  a 
grave  financial  condition.  What  we  have 
been  attempting  to  do  is  to  spend  our- 
selves rich.  I  submit  that  cannot  be  done. 
We  are  on  an  imsoimd  basis.  We  are  liv- 
ing on  borrowed  money.  We  are  handling 
our  finances  in  a  w^ay  that  will  get  us  by 
temporarily,  but  it  will  mean  that  as  the 
years  go  by  the  wage  earners  and  their 
children  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  very, 
very  dearly  for  the  reckless  spending  of 
their  Government.  I  submit  that  we  can- 
not look  at  these  figures  in  any  other  way 
than  to  say  that  we  are  handling  the  tax- 
payers' funds  in  a  reckless  and,  in  my 
judgment,  improper  and  inappropriate 
manner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  fully  support  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  for  a  ceiling  on  Grov- 
ernment  expenditures.  Such  a  ceiling  is 
long  overdue.  But,  while  I  support  It, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem. 

Even  if  the  ceiling  is  agreed  to,  even  if 
the  ceiling  is  adhered  to,  this  Govern- 
ment will  end  the  next  fiscal  year  with 
another  smashing  Federal  funds  deficit — 


not  only  a  Federal  funds  deficit  but  a 
deficit  under  any  budgetary  concept  that 
has  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Even  if  the  ceiling  is  adopted,  even  if 
the  ceiling  is  adhered  to,  there  will  be 
a  deficit  in  Federal  funds  of  $36  billion 
as  a  minimum,  there  will  be  a  deficit 
under  the  unified  budget  concept  of  $25 
billion  as  a  minimum,  and  there  will  be 
a  deficit  under  the  so-called  full-employ- 
ment concept. 

Speaking  of  the  full-employment  con- 
cept, which  states  that  we  will  have  a 
balanced  budget  if — if — such-and-such 
happens,  to  me  is  like  saying,  "I  would 
not  be  broke  if  my  uncle  had  left  me 
$10,000."  That  is  the  way  it  is  with  the 
full -employment  concept. 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  full-employ- 
ment proposition — which  I  do  not — by 
the  administration's  own  assertions, 
namely,  by  the  two  top  fiscal  officials  of 
our  Government,  the  budget  will  not  be 
balanced  even  under  the  new,  and  what 
I  call  fictitious,  concept. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  this  problem 
in  a  short  time.  We  are  not  going  to  solve 
it  even  by  adopting  the  amendment,  but 

1  think  it  is  important  that  we  take  a 
step  toward  solving  it  by  adopting  the 
amendment. 

We  have  done  so  many  foolish  things. 

Besides  that,  we  find  such  quick  shifts 
of  direction.  I  felt  that  the  new  admin- 
istration was  on  a  sound  course  the  first 

2  years  of  the  administration  and  was 
making  headway  and  going  in  the  right 
direction  in  trying  to  solve  the  fiscal 
problems  facing  our  Nation. 

But  then  a  year  ago  this  past  January, 
there  was  a  complete  shift,  and  recom- 
mended appropriations  were  increased 
by  more  than  $20  billion  in  that  one 
year.  It  was  deliberately  done,  as  the 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  was  told 
by  the  administration.  "We  want  to  de- 
liberately go  into  a  heavy  deficit  financ- 
ing program  because  that  is  the  way  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  create  pros- 
perity," the  administration  told  the 
Congress. 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  spend  our- 
selves rich.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

So  we  had  these  tremendous  deficits. 
The  ciu-rent  year  it  is  $45  billion  on  a 
Federal  funds  deficit.  Next  year  it  will 
be  at  least  $36  billion. 

The  shifts,  it  seems  to  me,  instead  of 
improving  the  situation,  have  made  it 
more  difficult. 

Not  only  was  it  recommended  that  we 
go  into  vast  new  spending  programs,  but 
at  the  same  time,  and  subsequently,  it 
recommended  that  taxes  be  reduced  so 
as  to  further  increase  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  on  March  8, 
1971 — that  is  a  year  ago  tomorrow — 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally  was 
asked  this  question  by  Senator  Jordan 
of  Idaho: 

Senator  Jordan.  What  Is  the  likelihood  we 
are  going  to  get  proposals  for  personal  In- 
come tax  cuts,  and  or  Investment  tax 
credits? 

Secretary  Connally.  Senator,  In  1969  we 
gave  Individuals  an  enormous  amount  of 
tax  relief.  The  eflTect  in  1972  is  more  than  $7 
billion.  Some  other  cuts  have  not  even  taken 
place  yet.  Some  will  start  In  January  1972 
and  others  In  January  1973.  And.  to  answer 
your  question  one  way.  as  a  result   of  prior 


actions  of  the  Congress,  tax  cuts  are  yet  to 

come. 

Then  he  said: 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
additional  recommendations  from  the  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  tax  cute  this 
year  in  terms  of  personal  Income  taxes. 

That  was  on  March  8,  1971. 

Before  m:iny  month.*;  had  gone  by, 
there  was  a  recommendation  that  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  be  further  reduced. 

Secret.iry  Connally  then  went  on  to 
say : 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  the  idea  Is  fore- 
closed becuse  nothing  that  I  say  should  be 
Interpreted  to  foreclose  any  course  of  action 
to  achieve  the  necessary  goals  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

He  continued: 

But  secondly,  with  re.spect  to  Investment 
tax  credit.s,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  such 
recommendation  will  be  made  again  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  those.  That  par- 
ticular matter  has  been  adopted  twice  by  the 
Congress,  repealed  twice  by  the  Congress,  and 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  w\\\  be  any 
recommendations  with  respect  to  reinstating 
It   this  year. 

I  say  again,  that  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connallys  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on 
March  8.  1971. 

Then  3  weeks  later,  on  April  1.  1971.  in 
a  speech  before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here  in  Wat-lungton.  Secre- 
tary Connally  urged  the  businessmen  to 
go  out  and  spend  for  new  equipment,  be- 
cau.se  the  administration  would  recom- 
mend and  urge  Congress  to  adopt  mvest- 
ment  tax  credits.  The  Congres:^  later  re- 
sponded and  made  tlie  etTective  dale  re- 
troactive to  April  1. 

With  such  quick  slufts  in  policy  as 
these,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  dilficult  to  reach 
rational  solutions  to  the  grave  problems 
we  face. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  tho.^e  who  favor 
the  investment  tax  credit.  I  think  it  was 
a  good  program  when  it  was  used  a  few 
years  ago. 

But  when  that  tax  cut  legislation  came 
before  the  Senate  to  reduce  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes  by  $io  billion 
at  a  time  when  the  budget  deficit  was 
already  huge,  then  I  cast  my  vote  against 
such  a  reduction  in  taxes. 

All  of  u.s  like  to  vote  to  reduce  the  peo- 
ple's taxes.  We  like  to  vote  to  reduce 
corporate  taxes.  Many  like  to  give  special 
lax  benefits  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  not  giving  the  people  anything  unless 
the  tax  reduction  is  soundly  ba.sed.  I  sub- 
mit it  was  not  soundly  ba.sed  when  the 
tax  reductions   were  enacted  last  year. 

Just  think  of  reducing  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes  by  sio  bilhon  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  deficit  was  more 
than   $30  biUion. 

What  is  going  to  happen  will  be  that 
next  year  there  will  be  rerommendations 
and  strenuous  efforts  made  Tor  a  .substan- 
tial increa.se  in  taxes 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  at  this 
time  from  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Februarv  1  of  tliis 
year,  on  page  69. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Chiles  ' .  The  Senator's  15  minutes  have 
expired. 
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Mr.  President,  before  the  Committee 
or,  Ways  and  Means,  at  its  February  1 
session,  committee  members  inquired  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
D  rector  of  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
B  idget  as  to  possible  tax  increases.  Rep- 
resentative Chamberlain  put  this  ques- 
tion: 

VIr.  Secretary  and  Dr.  Shultz.  I  share  the 

ne  concerns  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
m  ttee  that  %e  find  oxirselves  in  this  sltua- 
ti(jn  today.  It  is  not  a  happy  one. 

:  would  like  to  asJc  a  couple  of  questions. 
Oie  is  about  some  comment  earlier  about  a 
possible  tax  increase  in  the  future  and  your 
suggestion.  Dr.  Shultz.  about  not  wanting  to 
ta  k  about  tax  increases. 

Do  I  gather  from  responses  to  questions  by 
Ml  .  Landrum  and  perhaps  others  that  there 
is  30  intention  on  the  part  of  the  admi.ilstra- 
tic  n  to  make  any  recommendation  regarding: 
th  ;  value  added  tax  as  a  possible  source  of 
re  enue? 

secretary  Conm.alx.y.  Let  me  respond  to 
th  It  In  this  way.  Congressman.  We  certainly 
hai-e  no  plans  to  submit  any  tax  bill  to  the 
Cc  ngress  at  this  time — 

[  want  to  emphasize  "at  this  time" — 
n'ow.  this  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  not 
locking  at  taxes.  We  look  at  them  In  the 
asury  Department  all  the  time.  We  look 
every  tax  that  we  hear  about  that  is  pro- 
poked  anyu'here  in  the  world — 

5fes.  I  suppose  that  is  true — 
a  Id  we  certainly  are  looking  at  the  value 
ad  led  tax  because  it  is  now  in  operation  m 
nearly  all  of  the  European  countries 
h  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  They  are 

tantly  bringing  it  Into  their  system, 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe  has  the 
ue  added  tax.  During  the  course  of  these 
netary  meetings,  I  asked  these  finance 
sters  how  they  like  it.  what  are  the  ad- 
tages,  how  does  it  work,  and  they  think 
s  a  great  tax.  an  excellent  system. 

Those  who  are  spending  the  money  and 
renommending  these  huge  expenditures 
mi  ly  think  it  is  a  great  tax.  It  is  a  national 
sa  es  tax,  and  perhaps  some  regard  it  as 
a  i:reat  tax.  I  am  not  going  to  pass  judg- 
m(  nt  on  it  until  the  recommendation 
cones  in.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
pe  jple  who  want  to  spend  more  and  more 
mi  mey  think  it  is  a  great  tax. 
Secretary  Connally  continued: 
Ve  are  still  evaluating  it.  but  are  certainly 
prepared  :o  say  to  you  today  that  we  are  not 
planning  to  submit  It  at  this  time. 

Av.  President,  what  goes  through  my 
mild   is   the   continuing   reiteration   of 
at  this  time."  Certainly,  they  are 
going  to  do  it  at  this  time. 
Taxes  are  not   proposed  before  elec- 
tions, just  as  wars  are  not  proposed  be- 
elections. 
raxes  and  wars  come  after  elections, 
want  the  record  made  clear, 
think  that  come  1973,  there  will  be 
re(jommendations    for    heavy    tax    in- 
I  want  the  record  made  clear. 
.  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  feels 
obligation  for  the  smashing  deficits 
it  have  been  run  by  this  Government. 
,ve  fought  against  these  deficits  ever 
I  have  been  here.  I  voted  to  reduce 
huge  spending  year   after   year.   I 
voled  against  the  tax  reduction  which 
further  increased  the  deficits. 

feel  no  obligation,  and  will  feel  no 

igation  next  year,  to  vote  for  a  smash- 

tax  increase  on  the  people  of  this 

Najtion.  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a 
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national  sales  tax,  which  will  hit  hard 
every  wage  earner  in  the  country,  or  in 
the  form  of  an  added  income  tax.  which 
also  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
every  wage  earner  in  this  country. 

I  say  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  reduce 
personal  and  corporate  income  ta.xes  in 
1971.  I  voted  against  that  reduction,  and 
I  want  CO  make  clear  that  I  feel  no 
obligation  to  support  any  tax  proposal 
that  might  be  submitted  to  Congress  next 
year. 

I  say  again,  just  as  I  said  a  year  ago 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when 
he  came  before  the  committee  for  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination,  that  the.se 
smashing,  deliberately  created  deficits; 
that  whoever  happens  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1973  will  be  coming  be- 
fore Congress  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  taxes  on  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

This  vast  spending  has  to  be  paid  for. 
You  cannot  spend  your  way  to  prosperity. 
It  has  been  tried  time  and  time  again. 

Tlie  people  are  bemi:  deluded  into 
thinking  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
spend  more  money,  for  the  Government 
to  spend  more  money,  and  no  one  has  to 
pay  for  it. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  came 
before  the  Finance  Committee  recently 
and  he  wanted  Consiress  to  appropriate 
$10  billion  more  for  welfare  He  was 
queried  as  to  where  he  would  recom- 
mend the  $10  billion  came  from,  should 
we  increase  taxes  to  get  that  $10  billion 
to  spend  on  additional  welfare  or  should 
we  add  it  to  the  deficit.  He  said,  "Just 
add  it  to  the  deficit." 

Tlie  thinking  on  the  part  of  too  many 
people  is  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  spend 
money — spend  more  and  more  money — 
but  no  one  has  to  pay  for  it. 

I  submit  that  is  misleading  and  de- 
luding the  people.  Those  who  are  comg 
to  have  to  pay  for  it  are  the  hardwork- 
ing wage  earners  of  this  Nation,  those 
m  the  middle  mcome  group. 

That  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  money 
comes  from. 

As  a  practical  matter,  that  is  the  only 
place  it  can  come  from. 

I  am  not  worried  about  the  wealthy 
people  because  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  very  poor  do  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  any  taxes. 

It  is  the  middle  income  group  that 
will  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden 
and  to  pay  for  the  irrespon.sible  spend- 
ing of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator 

I  think  it  most  appropriate  that  I  make 
my  comments  at  a  time  when  the  dis- 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  has  been 
speaking.  I  know  how  deeply  he  feels 
about  the  matter  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. And  I  know  how  deeply  he  feels 
about  the  int«£:rity  of  the  dollar.  If  we 
do  undermine  the  dollar,  we  undermine 
the  capability  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
to  fulflU  and  carry  out  our  responsibili- 


ties. So.  I  join  in  the  spirit  of  many  of 
his  comments.  I  do  though  support  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  because  we 
have  no  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Roth  amendment  to  impose  a  strict  ceil- 
ing of  $246.3  billion  on  fiscal  1973  Federal 
outlays — expenditures  and  net  lending. 

Under  terms  of  this  amendment,  there 
would  be  no  exemptions,  not  even  for  so- 
called  uncontrollable  items  in  the  budget. 

With  an  estimated  fiscal  1972  budget 
deficit  of  $38.8  billion,  following  deficits 
of  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal  1970  and  $23.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1971,  and  with  an  estimated 
$25.5  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1973,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  must  get  a  better  handle  on 
Government  spending.  Continued,  mas- 
sive Federal  deficits  will  only  harm  this 
economy  and  lead  to  further  spirals  of 
inflation. 

Federal  deficits  are  a  serious  problem 
for  at  least  two  reasons.  This  debt  must 
be  financed  by  borrowing  the  surpluses 
of  the  trust  funds,  which  must  be  repaid 
with  interest,  and  by  borrowing  in  com- 
mercial financial  markets.  One  effect  is 
to  increase  the  money  supply,  as  banks 
buy  Government  paper  which  then  be- 
comes the  basis  of  additional  loans,  and 
thus  new  money.  Another  is  to  increase 
the  fixed  interest  cost  of  carrying  the 
debt,  a  sum  that  totaled  $21  billion  in 
1971,  up  from  $8.1  in  1961. 

The  last  time  that  this  Government 
had  a  budget  surplus,  fiscal  1969,  was  the 
direct  result  of  enactment  of  an  expendi- 
ture ceiling  such  as  the  one  we  are  de- 
bating today.  As  a  result  of  the  ceiling 
enacted  in  1968,  the  fiscal  1969  budget 
showed  a  modest  surplus  of  $3.3  billion. 

The  author  of  that  legislation  in  1968 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  I  think  it  only  ap- 
propriate today  that  the  expenditure 
ceiling  amendment  is  being  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
Roth  i  .  I  supported  the  bill  in  1968  and  I 
support  the  amendment  today. 

I  think  that  the  figure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  using  for  the  ceil- 
ing—$246.3  billion— is  a  good  starting 
point.  It  represents  the  administration's 
requested  budget  for  fiscal  1973.  Through 
enacting  this  expenditure  ceiling,  the 
Congress  will  be  showing  the  self-disci- 
pline necessary  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  debt  ceiling  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever 
really  was,  an  effective  discipline  on  the 
budget.  We  must  raise  it  in  order  for  the 
Government  to  operate  and  pay  its  bills. 
But  we  do  need  some  discipline  and  the 
expenditure  ceiling  is  the  way.  In  this  po- 
litical year  I  am  afraid  that  without  such 
an  expenditure  ceiling,  many  politically 
popular  projects  will  be  funded,  regard- 
less of  their  fundamental  economic 
soundness. 

For  that  reason,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
proposed  amendment  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
'Mr.  RoTHt,  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  resistance  when  his  predecessor  of- 
fered this  amendment  on  the  floor.  I  can 
recall  a  good  deal  of  skepticism  and  con- 
cern. Many  members  of  the  administra- 
tion at  that  time  resisted  it  as  arbitrary 
and  capricious  and,  as  someone  said  at 
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the  time,  as  an  attempt  to  arbitrarily  put 
on  a  ceiling.  Yet  I  know  that  from  dis- 
cussion with  the  administi-ation  leaders 
as  they  tried  to  live  within  the  ceiling, 
as  they  had  to — although  there  were 
some  exemptions  passed,  and  certainly 
we  provided  for  exemptions  for  Internal 
Revenue  agents  that  needed  money  and 
for  audits  that  insured  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  funds — that  the  administra- 
tion was  able  to  achieve  a  savings  of 
about  $10  billion.  It  forced  the  adminis- 
tration to  look  at  priorities  and  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing priorities  in  Federal  spending. 

Sometimes  it  was  perfectly  proper  to 
increase  one  item  over  the  budget  amount 
becatise  something  new  had  to  be  added. 
But  then  we  had  to  go  through  the  agony 
of  finding  out — as  any  family,  any  busi- 
ness, or  any  university  has  to — what 
amount  of  money  was  available  and  then 
cutting  something. 

We  are  not  saying  that  we  have  to  live 
within  our  revenue.  Even  with  the  ceil- 
ing we  will  have  a  deficit  of  $25.5  billion, 
which  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  trust  funds.  Coimting  trust  fund  sur- 
pluses the  deficit  would  be  close  to  $40 
billion  on  the  Federal  funds  basis. 

This  is  a  liveable  ceiling.  I  think  we 
know  that  a  figure  of  $25.5  billion  deficit 
for  fiscal  1973  is  not  acciu-ate.  We  know 
that  the  administration  would  exceed 
that  figure  and  we  know  that  Congress 
will  not  tolerate  reductions  in  certain  ex- 
penditiu-es.  What  we  are  saying  is  that 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  cut  someplace 
else  if  we  increase  another  accoimt. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  for 
an  observation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  mentioned  a  $700  million 
surplus  on  a  full  employment  basis.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
based  on  a  4-percent  figure.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  I  support  this  principle.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  principle  implemented  in 
our  new  budget  concepts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  the 
point  I  wanted  to  suggest.  This  is  based 
on  a  4-percent  unemployment  figure. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  both,  under  ques- 
tioning, before  the  Finance  Committee 
said  that  they  do  not  expect  to  reach  a  4- 
percent  unemployment  figiu-e.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  feel  they  would  be  very 
fortunate  if,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
are  able  to  reach  a  5-percent  unemploy- 
ment figure.  So  the  budget,  even  on  a  4- 
percent  concept,  is  out  of  balance  as  a 
practical  matter  at  the  time  it  is  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  with  his  usual  perceptive- 
ness  in  financial  matters  has  put  his  fin- 
ger on  a  very  sensitive  point  here.  We  are 
basing  it  on  4-percent  unemployment. 
Yet  discussions  as  recently  as  2  weeks  ago 
indicate  that  this  is  not  possible. 

It  indicates  that  4  percent  is  imreal- 
istic  as  a  full  employment  figure;  it  is 
closer  to  4.5  percent.  We  cannot  achieve 
and  do  not  expect  to  achieve  realistically 
a  4 -percent  figure.  If  we  base  all  future 


planning  on  this  temporary  full  employ- 
ment anticipated  figure  we  are  basing  it 
on  a  false  premise. 

It  is  a  good  subject  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  study  and  we  are 
taking  a  good  look  at  this  situation  now. 
We  are  just  fooling  ourselves  otherwise. 
We  must  deal  with  reality. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  took 
a  pledge  several  years  ago,  never  to  put 
forth  a  bill  that  would  cost  more  money 
than  was  called  for  in  the  budget  with- 
out pointing  out  new  sources  of  revenue 
or  some  place  from  which  an  equal 
amount  of  fund.s  could  be  taken.  For  in- 
stance, I  would  refer  to  homeownership 
for  low-income  people,  feeding  programs 
for  the  elderly,  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters, and  things  I  felt  that  were  clearly 
needed  and  necessary  and  in  the  long 
run  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Then  my  staff  and  I  had  to  make  stud- 
ies as  to  where  to  find  the  money.  That 
is  where  I  came  up  with  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing some  funds  from  the  rotation  of  mil- 
itary personnel. 

The  Senator  knows  how  we  rotate  peo- 
ple in  the  military.  For  instance,  in  the 
Navy  from  the  time  the  man  leaves  An- 
napolis until  he  retires  he  rotates  his 
permanent  duty  station  every  15 
months.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average 
naval  officer.  We  simply  cut  that  budget 
25  percent.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater>  joined  me  in 
that  measure.  In  the  beginning  the 
measure  was  resisted,  but  I  think  the 
services  are  proud  now  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  saved  money.  The  families  of 
the  servicemen  lOve  it.  Here  was  an  item 
that  did  not  hurt  our  national  defense. 

We  spend  $7  billion  feeding  the  Army, 
Na\T.  and  the  Air  Force. 

We  feed  them  as  they  were  fed  in  the 
days  of  General  Custer.  I  think  we  must 
find  ways  to  use  modern  techniques  in- 
stead of  feeding  these  men  200  at  a  time; 
I  believe  it  can  be  done  in  much  larger 
numbers.  My  objective  is  to  save  15  per- 
cent and  pronde  better  food  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

That  cut  does  not  hurt  the  national 
strength.  I  think  it  adds  to  national 
strength  when  we  save  $900  million  out 
of  that  item  and  we  are  able  to  make  a 
savings. 

If  Congress  were  to  discipline  itself  to 
this  type  of  procedure  it  would  be  good 
for  all  of  us.  I  think  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  in  the 
spirit  of  what  Senator  John  Williams 
tried  to  do  through  the  years  from  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  of  Virginia  fought  for 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  As  a  powerful 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
he  has  fought  to  see  that  we  have  fiscal 
responsibility,  because  if  we  do  not  have 
fiscal  responsibihty  then  we  might  as 
well  forget  our  leadership  in  the  world. 

We  must  get  back  to  the  point  where 
we  cut  down  inflation  and  stop  wage 
increases  that  go  beyond  productivity, 
and  which  price  us  out  of  the  world 
marketplace.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  finance  our  operations  abroad  or 
tourism  abroad  otherwise.  If  we  do  not 
discipline  ourselves  it  will  have  a  great 
adverse  impact  on  our  Nation. 


This  is  the  steady  day-by-day  grind- 
ing work  that  has  to  go  on  in  the  various 
appropriation-authorization  committees 
to  discipline  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  to  live  withm  our 
means  We  are  living  far  beyond  our 
means  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  right. 
I  remember  2.  3.  or  4  years  ago  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  come  into  the 
Chamber,  I  believe  once  a  week  for  a 
while,  to  bring  in  excellent  suggestions 
with  respect  to  where  our  Government 
could  save  money  and  where  the  Govern- 
ment could  effectively,  without  hurting 
the  national  defense  or  the  other  agen- 
cies of  Government,  reduce  the  suggested 
appropriations, 

I  remember  well  when  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  undertook  to  do  just  that. 
I  thought  he  rendered  splendid  ."-ervice 
to  the  Senate  and  Congress  in  doing 
that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  most  grateful  I 
have  always  had  every  possible  help  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  this  effort.  Many  of  us  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. All  of  us  must  be  concerned. 

While  I  have  not  recently  been  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  recently  been  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  of  last  Friday.  I  was  very  in- 
terested to  find  the  reactions  of  people 
there  were  very  .^^imilar  to  the  reactions 
of  the  people  of  Illinois.  They  are  deeply 
concerned  about  this  budget  deficit  and 
they  are  highly  skeptical  of  this  so-called 
balanced  budget  or  surplus  budget  tliat 
is  presented. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  the  best 
news  I  have  heard  m  a  long  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  People  are  .so  arou.sed 
that  I  have  just  finished  writing  a  letter 
to  the  leaders  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
some  12.000  business,  civic,  and  labor 
leaders,  reporting  to  them  the  deep  con- 
cern I  have  noted,  and  I  have  reported 
to  them  that  this  amendment  offers  the 
best  hope  I  have  seen  because  here  we 
are  not  going  into  uncharted  water.v. 

We  followed  this  course  once  before 
in  Congress  in  1968  and  imposed  a  ceil- 
ing. It  is  excruciatingly  painful  for 
everyone  whose  particular  projects  had 
to  be  cut.  Yet  this  discipline  we  imposed 
gave  us  the  first  surplus  we  had  m  years. 
It  was  our  work  m  1968  that  gave  us  a 
surplus  in  the  fiscal  1969  budget  of  $3  3 
billion.  We  never  would  have  had  it  if 
we  had  not  taken  the  action  we  did,  I 
give  credit  to  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration which  in  that  la.st  year  in  ofSce 
worked  very  hard  with  Congress  because 
we  laid  down  the  law  to  achieve  these 
savings.  That  was  good  di-sciphne  we 
went  through.  I  have  had  to  go  through 
it  many  times  in  corporate  life  and  in 
connection  with  other  institutions  with 
which  I  have  been  associated.  You  have 
to  chop  out  the  fat,  and  we  should  do  it 
in  the  Senate  and  m  legislative  authori- 
zation bills,  and  in  appropriation  bills. 

I  think  it  is  tune  to  go  through  this 
disciplinary  proces.'^  m  this  Government 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  admmis- 
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tion  than  the  Nixon  administration 
make  this  discipline  work. 
Certainly,  Uie  administration  supports 
s  amendment.   The  President  would 
vc  a  new  tool  so  that  every  time  a  Cab- 
member  would  come  in  and  want  to 
rnd  S3  billion  he  would  be  told  there 
a  ceiling  and  that  he  would  have  to 
a  source  of  revenue  or  a  way  to  cut 
budget  or  someone  else's  budget  by 
same  amount  in  order  to  proceed, 
is  the  same  process  that  every  well- 
family  has  to  go  through.  We 
a  family  of  205  million  people  in  this 
and  we  have  to  change  our  way 
life. 
At.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presidint. 

the  Senator  yield? 
Ar.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to  set 
record  straight.  The  Senator  from 
mentioned  a  surplus  of  $3.5  bil- 
in  fiscal  year  1969. 
:  *Ir.  PERCY.  $3.3  bilUon. 
:  Av.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  like  the 
to  show  that  is  a  surplus  only  on 
imifled   budget   basis.   On   a   Federal 
or    administrative    budget    basis 
was  a  deficit  of  $5.5  billion.  There 
a  surplus  only  after  we  utilized  the 
in  the  social  security  trust  fund 
reduce  the  deficit  in  the  administra- 
budget. 

.  PERCY.  I  accept  the  correction.  I 
very  happy  to  have  the  last  point 
^rred  to  because  the  unified  budget, 
must  take  into  account,  did  come 
as  a  result  of  bipartisan  ."-upport. 
lad  the  support  of  President  Johnson. 
was  also  supported  by  the  Republi- 
Members  of  Congress. 
]t)avid  Kennedy  was  the  chairman  of 
particular   study   commission   and 
the     flrst     Secretary     of     the 
under  the  new  administration, 
unified  budget  is  not  the  old  ac- 
ijiting  basis  of  income  and  outgo.  It 
into    consideration    trust    funds, 
is  perfectly  true.  I  was  using  figures 
he  unified  budget  sense,  but  I  am  glad 
be  reminded  again  that  even  in  that 
when  we  cut  $10  billion  out  of  the 
cit.  we  still  had  a  deficit  on  the  Fed- 
funds  basis.  I  thank  my  colleague 
refining  that  point. 

BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  delighted 
(field  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
York. 

BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Virginia  for  his  courtesy.  This  is  a 

which  I  think  is  of  the  utmost  im- 

so  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 

ity  to  address  myself  to  it. 

.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

proposed    by    the    distin- 

hed  Senator  from  Delaware  provid- 

for   a   strict  limitation   on   Federal 

ing  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  Since 

the  Federal  debt  ceiling  has  been 

54  times.  Indeed,  it  is  very  diffi- 

;  these  days  to  describe  the  ceiling 

Federal  expenditures  as  a  ceiling  at 

but  rather  as  a  temporary  impedi- 

to  an  insatiable  appetite  for  Federal 

g  without  regard  to  its  economic 

.  The  authorized  debt  ceil- 

has  grown  from  ?4  billion  in  1917  to 

billion  in  1971.  It  has  increased  by 

percent  in  just  the  past  10  years. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  compulsion 

;pawn  new  Federal  programs  and  be- 
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cause  of  very  substantial  increases  in  un- 
controllable programs  .such  as  medicare 
arid  the  housing  program,  the  Federal 
budget  appear.?  to  be  simply  out  of  con- 
trol. These  increases  have  caused  receipts 
as  a  percent  of  total  outlays  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  decline  from  97  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1970  to  83  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  The.>e  deficits  and  their  sub- 
.^equent  impact  on  the  monetary  system 
can  only  fuel  the  staggering  inflation  in 
prices  which  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered over  the  past  5  years. 

Since  the  administration  has  adopted 
the  full  employment  bud;?et  concept  as  its 
mechanism  for  assessin^;  the  economic 
impact  of  Federal  taxing  and  .spending 
policies,  we  have  as  a  matter  of  policy 
abandoned  the  easily  observed  discipline 
of  measuring  deficits  in  terms  of  red  ink 
and  black.  Full  employment  budgetry  is 
a  tenable  basis  for  fiscal  planning,  but  It 
involves  its  own  most  difficult  disciplines. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  becomes  Im- 
perative for  Congress  to  impose  serious 
constraints  on  the  aggregate  level  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  if  these  expenditures 
are  not  to  have  an  inflationary  impact  Its 
importance  has  been  recognized  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  his  statement  on  a  spend- 
ing limitation  of  January  24.  1972.  In  that 
statement.  President  Nixon  said: 

The  budget  I  sent  to  the  Congress  requires 
spending  more  than  we  collect  in  taxes.  .  .  . 

Those  who  would  increase  spending  beyond 
the  amount  budgeted  will  be  re.sponslble  for 
causing  more  Inflation. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  Executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  act  together  to  stop  raids  on 
the  Treasury  which  w^ould  trigger  another 
Inflationary  spiral. 

In  submitting  this  budget  I  am  therefore 
urging  the  Congress,  before  It  considers  any 
appropriations  bills,  to  enact  a  rigid  celling 
on  outlays  that  will  prevent  the  government 
from  spending  more  t;Tan  the  246  billion  re- 
quested in  th;s  budp;et.  That  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures should  apply  equally  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Execvitlve  branch. 

We  urgently  need  an  absolute  limit  on 
government  spending.  Only  thus  can  we  end 
Inflation,  stabilize  the  economy  and  provide 
employment  and  real  prosperity  for  all. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  recog- 
nized the  crucial  importance  of  main- 
taining the  rigid  limit  on  expenditures 
consistent  with  the  amount  of  revenues 
that  the  tax  system  can  produce  at  full 
employment.  The  full  employment 
budget  concept,  while  supportable  in 
principle,  is  one  which  is  particularly 
dif!9cult  to  implement  becaase  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  adequately  foreca.stin,;' 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  tax  system  under  full 
employment.  This  is  because  of  the  host 
of  influences  which  come  to  bear  on  in- 
comes, profits,  rents,  and  dividends  which 
produce  Government  tax  receipts. 

In  the  international  sphere,  the  United 
States  has  recently  gone  through  a  veiT 
difficult  period  in  its  attempt  to  bring  the 
value  of  the  dollar  into  line  with  interna- 
tional economic  realities.  In  large  meas- 
iu:e,  the  difficulties  of  the  dollar  have 
been  the  result  of  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease in  prices  for  export  goods  relative 
to  the  pnce  levels  which  have  obtained 
in  other  countries.  In  1971,  the  United 
States  experienced  it.s  first  merchandise 
trade  deficit  of  this  century.  Yet  in  the 
past  year,  w^e  have  continued  to  fuel  the 
principal  source  of  inflation  through  the 


monetary  expansion  which  is  stimtilated 
by  excessive  governm-ental  activity. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  demonstrate  in  a  convincing  manner 
it"?  determination  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
process.  A  failure  of  Congress  to  impose 
an  effective  ceiling  on  expenditures 
could  jeopardize  the  stability  of  the  en- 
tire international  monetary  system.  In 
view  of  the  traumatic  character  of  the 
recent  U.S.  monetary  crisis  and  its  im- 
pact on  our  trading  partners  abroad,  we 
must  find  the  self-discipline  which  alone 
can  avert  another  such  crisis. 

The  high  rate  of  price  inflation  which 
we  have  experienced  over  the  past  5  years 
has  also  had  a  disproportionate  impact 
on  interest  rates.  Over  the  past  decade, 
our  gross  national  product  in  nominal 
terms  has  grown  at  an  armual  rate  of 
nearly  7  percent  while  Federal  spending 
has  grown  at  a  rate  of  nearly  8  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  bor- 
rowing has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4.3  percent  a  year  while  the  interest  on 
the  debt  has  grown  at  an  armual  rate 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  growth 
rate  of  the  principal,  at  a  rate  of  nearly 
9  percent.  This  has  been  reflected  in  the 
very  high  long-term  interest  rates  which 
affect  such  critically  important  sectors  of 
the  economy  as  the  housing  market. 
While  short  term  interest  rates  have 
declined  sharply  in  recent  months  as  a 
result  of  the  rapid  monetary  expansion, 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  decline 
in  long-term  interest  rates. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Congress  enact  a  rigid  spend- 
ing ceiling  if  tha  Federal  Government's 
finances  are  to  be  brought  imder  some 
measure  of  control.  We  have  imposed 
price  and  wage  controls  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  time  we  imposed  equiv- 
alent controls  on  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Roth  for  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  this  effort  to  impose  an 
airtight  statutory  limit  on  expenditures 
and  net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  is  also 
to  be  highly  commended  for  his  continu- 
ing efforts  to  carry  through  the  fight  his 
father  promoted. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  carry- 
ing on  in  the  great  tradition  of  his 
predecessor,  our  former  colleague  John  J. 
Williams.  For  more  than  2  decades  Sen- 
ator Williams  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected voices  in  this  Chamber,  and  he 
carried  on  a  constant  battle  to  return 
fiscal  responsibility  to  Government. 

In  speaking  on  this  floor  on  Jime  22, 
1970,  Senator  Williams  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  an  amendment  he  proposed  put- 
ting an  ironclad  ceiling  on  spending. 
He  said: 

I  'hlnk  either  we  ought  to  have  a  celling, 
or  else  we  ought  to  cut  out  the  complete 
farce  of  pretending  we  are  having  one 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  must 
put  an  end  to  reckless  Federal  spending 
which  Congress  has  condoned  and  accel- 
erated in  recent  years. 

This  fiscal  year  we  will  have  a  Federal 
deficit  of  $38.8  billion  or  $44,8  billion, 
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depending  on  which  accounting  system 
you  choose  to  use. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  budget 
of  $246.3  billion  for  fiscal  1973.  This  will 
give  us  an  estimated  deficit  of  $28  bil- 
lion or  $34  billion,  again  depending  on 
whether  you  use  the  trust  fimd  surpluses 
to  offset  the  deficit  on  a  unified  basis. 

It  may  be  that  Members  of  this  body 
will  disagree  with  how  President  Nixon 
proposes  to  allocate  the  ftmds  in  his  1973 
budget,  but  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
argue  that  the  budget  of  $246.3  billion 
is  simply  too  small  a  figure. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129,  which  would  require  the 
balancing  of  budgets  over  a  2 -year  span, 
I  still  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should 
enact  this  constitutional  amendment  to 
force  on  the  Congress  the  responsibility 
it  has  ignored  for  the  past  40  years. 

Being  a  political  realist,  however,  I 
realize  that  we  need  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
fiscal  erosion  before  we  can  hope  to  re- 
claim the  grx)und  we  have  lost. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Congress  or  the  administration 
from  compounding  the  fiscal  problems 
we  already  have. 

This  fixed  ceiling  would  be  an  absolute 
maximum.  It  would  eliminate  the  loop- 
holes that  have  been  left  in  similar  ceil- 
ings that  have  made  past  controls  mean- 
ingless. 

Previously  we  exempted  so-caJled  im- 
controllable  expenditures  such  as  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt,  social  security 
payments,  and  other  Items.  This  ceiling 
would  include  these  expenditures,  and  it 
would  force  the  administration  to  reduce 
spending  and  lending  in  other  areas  if 
the  so-called  uncontrollables  exceed  esti- 
mated levels. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said 
that  he  is  confident  that  the  provision 
would  not  jeopardize  any  current  Fed- 
eral programs.  Certainly,  I  would  expect 
that  the  figure  is  high  enough  that  it 
would  not  result  in  any  cutbacks. 

But  even  if  some  current  programs 
were  jeopardized,  we  still  have  no  real 
alternative  if  we  have  any  hope  of  re- 
turning some  confidence  to  the  American 
economy. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  enacted 
program  after  program  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  cost. 

The  spending  binge  launched  in  these 
halls  during  the  1960's  provided  today's 
legacy  of  unemployment,  inflation,  and 
a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
economy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Foreign  governments  have  been  awe- 
struck by  the  failure  of  our  Goverrmient 
to  put  our  economic  house  in  order. 

We  have  our  balance-of-payments 
problem;  we  have  the  dollar  in  serious 
trouble  abroad;  we  have  our  flrst  official 
trade  deficit  this  century— although  it 
is  my  contention  that  we  have  been  op- 
erating at  a  deficit  for  a  number  of  years 
if  proper  statistical  methods  were  used, 

Mr,  President,  this  amendment  is  far 
from  what  I  would  like  to  see  done,  but  It 
Is  an  important  first  step.  I  urge  that  it 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
much  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware I  Mr.  Roth)  to  place  a  firm  spend- 
ing Umit  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  I  have  'oeen  much  con- 
cerned with  the  increasing  tendency  of 
Congress  to  forget  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment carmot  provide  all  things  for  all 
men.  Congress  has  become  wrapped  up 
in  the  glory  of  distributing  Federal  ben- 
efits according  to  popular  demand,  and 
it  has  virtually  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  this  countr-y  actually  have 
to  pay  for  all  of  these  programs  and 
benefits.  I  believe  that  the  Roth  amend- 
ment will  help  bring  an  end  to  this  ex- 
cessive spending  habit  by  forcing  the 
Congress  to  observe  an  overall  spending 
limit  before  the  appropriations  bills  are 
considered  and  passed  this  year.  This 
means  that  the  inevitable  tendency  for 
programs  to  receive  that  extra  funding 
sought  by  their  various  respective  sup- 
porter's will  be  curtailed  because  the  ap- 
propriations measures  will  not  be  able 
to  go  overbudget,  at  least  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

When  only  the  carefully  planned  and 
budgeted  programs  are  funded,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  be  getting  more 
effective  spending  per  dollar  from  their 
taxes  than  they  have  been  getting  in 
the  past.  In  addition,  an  overall  spending 
limit  would  tend  to  prevent  the  large 
deficits  we  have  been  experiencing.  These 
deficits  have  to  be  financed  with  debt 
obligations  of  the  Government  which 
have  added  to  the  inflationary  spiral  we 
are  now  trying  to  break. 

Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  explained 
the  need  for  a  spending  limit  in  recent 
testimony  before  Congress: 

To  maintain  the  public  confidence  that 
Is  so  vital  to  the  achievement  of  faster  eco- 
nomic expansion,  I  consider  it  crucial  to 
make  tangible  progress  toward  a  more  bal- 
anced fiscal  position  In  the  1973  budget  and 
beyond.  Whether  or  not  the  projected  reve- 
nues are  realized  will  depend  principally  on 
the  strength  of  economic  recovery.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  projections  of  further  in- 
creases m  expenditures  are  largely  within 
the  control  of  Congress.  I  would  urge.  In 
keeping  with  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, that  the  Congress  Impose  a  rigid  celling 
on  fiscal  1973  expenditures — a  celling  to  be 
treated  as  Inviolate  except  In  the  event  of  a 
grave  national  emergency.  This  necessary 
discipline,  which  I  have  urged  on  other  oc- 
casions, would  go  far  to  reassure  the  public 
that  the  Federal  budgetary  process  Is  not 
out  of  control. 

In  conjunction  with  such  a  spending 
limit,  Congress  will  have  to  exercise 
much  greater  restraint  in  creating  new 
programs  and  in  funding  existing  ones 
beyond  the  necessary  levels  they  re- 
quire. Certainly  everyone  wants  to  have 
an  adequate  income,  a  decent  living  en- 
nronment,  adequate  medical  services, 
good  educations  for  their  children,  safe 
streets,  r.nd  other  vital  elements  of  a 
good  life.  The  thing  we  must  realize  is 
that  while  the  Federal  Government  has 
some  role  to  play  in  most  of  these  vital 
areas,  it  cannot  and  should  not  try  to 
provide  them  all,  itself,  through  Federal 
programs.  Instead,  it  should  concentrate, 
whenever  possible,  on  facilitating  the 
private  sector  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  these  vital  elements 
of  a  decent  life  for  each  of  our  citizens. 
The  Roth  amendment  would  mark  the 
begirming  of  a  process  of  easing  the  Fed- 


eral Government  out  of  Its  excessive  In- 
volvement in  all  of  these  areas,  and  in- 
volving instead  the  people,  their  State 
and  local  Eoverriments.  and  the  business 
sector  more  heavily  in  the  process  of 
upgradin;^  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3123,  I  am  pleased  to  voice 
my  support  for  the  amendiiient  now  of- 
fered by  the  distii^guished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  '  Mr.  Roth  i  . 

With  the  passage  of  ilie  pending  legis- 
lation, oirr  public  debt  will  rise  to  $450 
biUion.  This  is  a  50  percent  Increase  in 
our  public  debt  over  the  la,st  10  years,  and 
ari  increase  of  more  than  S10(]  billion  ju.st 
in  the  last  5  years.  Yet  e\en  this  amount 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  our  total  es- 
timated national  debt  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  we 
may  be  as  much  as  $500  billion  m  debt. 

Clearly,  immediate  steps  mast  be  taken 
to  curb  public  ex;>enditures.  A  public 
debt  approaching  the  level  of  $2,500  per 
American  is  an  intolerable  burden  to 
place  upon  our  citizeris  and  our  children. 

Government  spending  must  be  con- 
trolled, in  a  compreheiLsive  and  orga- 
nized way.  We  have  pa.sscd  the  point 
when  it  is  enough  merely  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures for  certain  items.  We  need  an 
absolute,  overall  ceiling  on  public  ex- 
penditures as  well.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  accom- 
plish this  goal. 

Amendments  of  this  nature  have  been 
offered  in  the  past,  and  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  primarily  iX'- 
cause  of  the  timing;  they  were  offered  too 
late  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  would  have 
resulted  in  grave  disruption  of  ongoing 
programs  in  order  to  stay  within  the 
overall  spending  ceilin.e. 

This  time,  the  amendment  is  being  of- 
fered before  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year,  and  before  any  appropria- 
tions bills  for  the  new  fiscal  year  have 
been  approved.  It  cannot  be  .said,  there- 
fore, that  the  effect  of  a  spending  ceiling 
will  be  di-sruptive.  Far  fn.m  it.  A  spend- 
ing ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1973,  enact«l 
at  this  crucial  time,  will  contribute  to  sta- 
bility and  order  in  the  appropriations 
proccess,  and  in  our  economic  system  as 
a  whole. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  budget 
message  earlier  this  year: 

It  Is  vital  that  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress  art  together  to  stop  raids  on 
the  Treasury  which  would  trigger  another 
Inflationary  spiral. 

In  submitting  this  budget  I  am  therefore 
urging  the  Congress,  before  It  considers  any 
appropriation  bills,  to  enact  a  rigid  celling 
on  outlays  that  will  prevent  the  government 
from  spending  more  than  the  $246  billion 
requested  In  this  budget. 

The  establishment  of  a  ceiling  is  a  rea- 
sonable request;  we  will  be  acting  rcsixin- 
sibly  in  enacting  it.  What  is  more,  by  en- 
acting a  rigid  ceiling  now,  we,  the  Con- 
gress, will  have  better  control  over  how 
Federal  money  is  spent.  Within  tliis  over- 
all ceiling  we  can  determine  which  pro- 
grams will  be  expanded  and  which  re- 
duced. When  we  add  to  one  budget  re- 
quest, we  will  know  in  advance  that  we 
have  a  corresponding  duty  to  reduce  an- 
other by  a  comparable  amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  adoption  of 
a  Federal  spending  ceiling  is  a  step  we 
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should  have  taken  long  ago.  By  acting  to- 
dity  to  approve  this  measure,  we  can  help 
u  make  up  for  lost  time :  we  can  further 
the  vital  process  of  restoring  the  confl- 
d  fnce  of  the  American  people  in  the  sta- 
b:  lity  and  accountability  of  our  economic 
a|id  political  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  amendment. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
ss ntatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
n  ading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ir  g  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
anendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  "S. 
6n2i  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
judgments,  when  appropriated,  recov- 
ered by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reser- 
viition.  Mont.,  in  paragraphs  7  and  10, 
d  )cket  numbered  50233,  U.S.  Court  of 
Calms,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
K  ouse  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ir  g  votes  of  the  two  Houses  en  the 
a  nendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
6  1 1  to  provide  for  division  and  for  the 
d  sposition  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
p  ly  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Black- 
f(et  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reser- 
V  ition,  Mont.,  and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe 
o  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont., 
ii,  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
nambered  279-A,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
tlie  House  had  passed  the  bill  ^S.  860) 
r<lating  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Picific  Islands,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
tl  le  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Pouse  had  passed  the  Jill  iS.  1977*  to 
eitablish  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
a  Id  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
n  ent.  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
nnce  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
tl  le  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
ii.  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  Senate: 

H.R.  631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
o:    River  Forest,  Illinois: 

H.R  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  River  Forest.  Illinois; 

HR.  2589.  An  act  to  amend  section  1869 
o;  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
t<  the  Information  required  by  a  juror  qiiall- 
fl  ;ation  form; 

H  R.  9545.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
tl.at  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
slia'.I  presr-nbe  the  minimum  age  for  mem- 
bership In  the  legislature: 

H.R  10390.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of 
tlie  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
o  her  purposes; 

HR  10834.  An  act  authorizing  the  State 
o  .Alaska  to  operate  a  passenger  vessel  of 
ff  reign  registry  between  ports  in  Alaska, 
a  Id  between  ports  In  Alaska  and  ports  In 
tl  e  State  of  Washington,  for  a  limited  period 
o:    time; 

HR  12749  An  act  to  authorize  approprt- 
a  ions  for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
g;  am  for  fiscal  year  1973;  and 

HR  12828.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  31. 
3^     and  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 


to  Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  elielble  veterans 
and  persons;  to  provide  for  advance  educa- 
tional as.sistance  payments  to  certain  vet- 
erans; to  make  im.provements  in  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purjJoses. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

HR.  631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  River  Forest.  111.: 

H.R.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  River  Forest.  111.;  and 

H  R.  2589.  An  act  to  amend  section  1869 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  Information  required  by  a  Juror  quali- 
fication form;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  9545.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  prescribe  the  minimum  age  for  mem- 
ber.ship  in  the  legislature;  and 

HR.  12749.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions f  Tjr  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
for  fiscal  year  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior aiKl  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  10390.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

H  R.  10834.  An  act  authorizing  the  State 
of  A:a.ska  to  operate  a  passenger  vessel  of 
foreign  registry  between  ports  in  Alaska,  and 
between  ports  In  Alaska  and  ports  In  the 
State  of  Wa^hirigton,  for  a  limited  period  of 
time;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

HR.  12828.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  31. 
34.  and  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
incr5ase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons;  to  provide  fcr  advance  educa- 
tional assistance  payments  to  certain  vet- 
erans; to  make  improvements  In  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purp  jses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R.  12910)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    997 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  me  to  present  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Beall>.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  997  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out  all  through  line  11  on  page  2.  and  Insert 
the  following. 

(bill)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2i,  the  President  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  reserve  from  expenditure  and  net  lend- 
ing, from  appropriations  or  other  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 


available,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  effectaiate  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  President  shall  reserve 
amounts  from  all  appropriations  Acts  at  a 
uniform  rate,  except  that  he  may  reserve  an 
amount  from  any  appropriation  Act  at  a  rale 
which  does  not  exceed  such  uniform  rate 
by  more  than  10  per  centtim.  For  purposes 
of  applying  this  paragraph,  appropriations 
or  other  obllgatlonal  authority  contained  in 
an  appropriation  act  for  items  which  are  not 
controllable  shall  be  disregarded. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware's  proposal.  I  believe  this 
one  modification  would  substantially 
strengthen  Senator  Roth's  amendment 
and.  at  the  same  time,  avoid  needlessly 
jeopardizing  Congress'  responsibility  over 
the  Federal  purse  strings. 

As  presently  worded,  the  amendment 
gives  the  President  what  amounts  to  a 
veto  over  all  congressional  appropriation 
bills.  It  says,  in  effect,  that  if  the  $246.3 
billion  ceiling  is  reached,  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive will  have  a  full  mandate  to  de- 
cide which  appropriations  will  be  cut, 
how  much  each  will  be  cut,  and  which 
appropriations  will  be  left  intact. 

I  believe  this  is  a  most  dangerous  and 
unprecedented  provision.  It  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  totally  ignore  the 
spending  priorities  set  by  Congress. 

Today,  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  are  in  the  process  of  hard 
deliberation  over  where  to  allocate  the 
Nation's  scarce  resources.  The  decisions 
we  reach  on  each  of  the  14  annual  appro- 
priations bills  represent  that  hard  think- 
ing. Our  judgments  carry  with  them  the 
desires  of  the  people  as  to  where  America 
should  put  its  emphasis  during  the  com- 
ing years,  I  do  not  think  Congress  should 
abdicate  this  great  responsibility. 

The  present  language  of  Senator 
Roth's  amendment  awards  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  right  to  ignore  the  re- 
sults of  the  deliberations  reached  by 
Congress.  The  President  would  have  the 
right  to  ignore  the  priorities  we  have 
established.  To  maintain  the  $246.3  bil- 
lion ceiling  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
cut  one  appropriation  substantially  while 
leaving  another,  perhaps  more  favored 
one,  fully  intact. 

I  propose  a  perfecting  amendment  that 
would  require  the  President,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  expenditure 
ceiling,  to  cut  all  controllable  appropria- 
tions at  a  relatively  uniform  rate.  Thus 
if  he  chooses  to  cut  the  education  bill 
by  5  percent  he  must  cut  Defense  by  rel- 
atively the  same  amount.  My  amend- 
ment would  state  that,  whatever  per- 
centage he  chooses  to  cut  the  controllable 
items  in  the  budget,  he  must  cut  all  in 
equal  depth. 

My  amendment  would  allow  for  the 
existence  of  certain  factors  that  might 
prevent  the  rate  of  reductions  from  being 
exactly  equal.  It  gives  the  President  a 
narrow  margin  of  variation — 10  percent. 
Thus  if  he  cuts  one  appropriation  by  5 
percent  he  could  not  cut  another  by 
more  than  5.5  percent.  If  he  were  to 
effect  a  2 -percent  cut  In  one  appropria- 
tion he  could  not  cut  another  by  more 
than  2.2  percent, 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  would 
give  the  President  a  big  of  leeway  but 
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at  the  same  time  Insure  that  congres- 
sional judgments  as  to  the  Nation's 
priorities  could  not  be  ignored — even  in 
this  period  of  fiscal  austerity. 

In  the  months  ahead,  such  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  could  prove  crucial. 
During  the  past  2  years,  Federal  outlays 
have  exceeded  the  prior  estimates  made 
in  Jsinuary. 

In  January  of  1969,  the  President's 
budget  message  estimated  fiscal  1970 
outlays  at  $195.3  billion.  The  actual  fiscal 
year  1970  level  of  Federal  expenditures 
in  fiscal  1970  came  to  $196.6  billion.  In 
January  of  1970,  the  outlay  estimates  for 
fiscal  1971  were  put  at  $200.8  billion.  The 
Federal  Government  ended  up  spending 
$211.4  billion.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  already  revised  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1972  upward  from  $229.2  bil- 
lion to  $236.6  billion,  indicating  the  ac- 
tual figure  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  expected. 

This  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
"spending  ceiling"  bill  we  pass  will  stand 
a  good  chance  of  having  a  substantial 
impact  in  the  coming  months.  For  this 
very  reason  we  must  insure  that  the  bill 
does  not  hand  over  congressional  prerog- 
atives already  seriously  eroded  by 
Executive  impoundments  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
data  sheet  relative  to  the  spending 
ceiling  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Data  Relevant  to  the  "Spending 
Ceiling"  Proposal 
Recent  experience  Indicates  that  the  pro- 
posed .$246.3  billion  spending  celling  could 
become  a  significant  factor  In  the  coming 
months.  The  celling  figure  is  the  Adminis- 
tration's outlay  estimate  for  fiscal  1973.  For 
the  past  three  yeers,  such  estimates  have 
been  exceeded  regularly. 

FEDERAL    OUTLAYS 

Fiscal  year  1970;  January  estimate,  $195.3 
billion;  actual  expenditure,  $196.6  billion. 

Fiscal  year  1971:  January  estimate.  $200.8 
billion;  actual  expenditure.  $211.4  billion. 

Fiscal  year  1972;  January  estimate.  $229.2 
billion;  actual  expenditure,  estimate  revised 
upward  to  $236.6  billion. 

I  Source:  Congressional  Research  Service.) 

During  this  same  period,  Congress  has 
consistently  appropriated  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests.  This  indicates  that 
Congressional  restraint  on  "controllable" 
Items  might  have  no  bearing  on  whether 
ceiling  is  exceeded  or  not. 

BUDGET    requests    VERSUS    APPROPRIATIONS 

Fiscal  year  1970;  request.  $142.7  billion; 
appropriation.  $134.4  billion. 

Fiscal  year  1971;  request,  $147.8  billion; 
appropriation,  $144.3  bUlion. 

Fiscal    year    1972;    request,  $167.9    billion; 

appropriation,  $165.2  billion,  estimate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
stre.ss  that  the  real  effect  my  perfecting 
amendment  would  have  would  be  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  power, 
if  he  exceeds  his  budget  estimates,  to 
cut  other  appropriations  but  he  cannot 
cut  them  at  an  unequal  amount.  In  other 
words,  he  has  to  spread  the  cuts  across 
all  conti-ollable  items,  if  this  Congress 
believes  it  is  important  to  have  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  given  amount  and  feels 
that  commerce  or  welfare  or  other  cuts 
would  not  be  made  more  deeply  than  into 


defense  or  resources,  or  whatever  other 
appropriation  there  is. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  be 
assured  that  our  priorities  will  be  ob- 
served, to  deny  the  President  what  would 
amount  to  a  line  item  veto. 

If  the  Roth  amendment  is  not  modi- 
fied In  this  regard,  we  do  hand  over  to 
the  President,  I  think,  the  power  to  select 
out  an  area  where  he  wants  to  cut.  which 
may  be  at  great  variance  with  the  de- 
cision of  Congress  as  to  the  amount 
which  should  be  appropriated  to  that 
particular  function  of  government.  It 
does  recognize  that  some  expenditures 
are  uncontrollable,  such  as  the  interest 
on  the  debt  ceiling  and  other  uncontrol 
lable  items,  but  all  controllable  item.s 
would  have  to  sustain  the  same  amount 
of  cut. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  any  time  that  I  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  desire  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  indi- 
cated that  I  would  not  necessarily  press 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  although  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  important  amendment. 
I  will  forgo  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
until  after  a  short  quorum  call. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ai;k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
hope  of  all  of  us  that  Congress  is  going 
to  work  its  will  on  the  budget. 

Our  basic  proposal  is  that  there  be  an 
overall  limitation  of  $246.3  billion.  We 
have  proposed  that  this  ceiling  be  adopt- 
ed before  any  appropriations  are  enacted 
so  that  Congress  from  the  very  begin- 
ning can  work  its  will.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for  the  ceiling  ever  to  come  into  play 
if  Congress  will,  as  I  hope  and  believe  it 
will,  exercise  its  self-discipline  to  keep 
all  appropriations  below  the  limit  to  be 
established  by  my  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  mv  basic  con- 
cerns with  the  so-called  Moss  amend- 
ment is  that  if  we  follow  the  inflexible 
formula  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  > ,  we  may  require  cuts  in 
programs  that  Congress  does  not  really 
intend. 

Let  me  show  a  few  illu.strations  of 
what  I  mean.  If.  for  example,  tlie  appro- 
priation for  defense  should  exceed  the 
proposed  budget  by  several  billions  of 
dollars  so  that  the  ceiling  of  $246.3  bil- 
lion would  be  exceeded,  it  would  then  be 
necessary  to  make  a  flat  cut  across  all 


appropriations  regardless  of  the  size  or 

of  the  priority. 

If  we  were  to  cut  several  billions  of 
dollars,  for  example,  out  of  defense  or  if 
we  had  to  cut  back  several  bilhons  of  dol- 
lars in  defence  or  mternationa!  affairs,  it 
could,  in  turn,  be  necessary  that  we 
would  have  to  make  substantial  cuts  in 
other  programs  such  as  social  security, 
medicare,  or  the  school  lunch  program. 
In  other  words,  every  program  should 
have  an  equal  cut  regardless  of  how  im- 
portant It  is. 

I  suggest  that  the  better  course  would 
be  for  Consre-ss  initially  to  u.se  the  re- 
quired .self-discipline  to  keep  the  total 
budget  below  $246.3  billion  and  decide  in 
the  course  of  its  appropriations  from  the 
very  beginning  how  much  it  feels  should 
be  .'jpent,  so  that  it  will  never  be  neces- 
sary for  the  President  to  make  cutbacks 
under  the  ceiling  or  the  spending  hmiia- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  liviiie  m  a  very 
complex  world  todav.  Tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  involved  in  almost  every  type 
of  human  activity.  We  are  supplying 
funds  not  only  for  the  traditional  Fed- 
eral activities,  such  a.s  defcn.'^e,  foreign 
affairs,  and  park  lands,  but  we  are  also 
today  involved  in  tryinL'  to  help  the  cities 
bring  the  poor  into  the  main.'^tream  of 
American  life  and  to  revitalize  our  econ- 
omy so  that  there  are  jobs  for  all.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  achieve  the  ob- 
.iective  of  this  Congress  by  attempting 
to  pur.sue  a  formula  that  pio\ides  little 
or  no  di.scretion  to  the  State 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Pre.-^ident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  in  the  la.'^t  3  years  Congress 
has  actually  appropriated  less  than  the 
President  estimated  would  be  necessary 
in  his  budget  requests.  We  have  exer- 
cised our  functions  on  appropriations, 
and  have  provided  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent estimated. 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
problem.'^  is  that,  while  we  have  appro- 
priated less,  we  have  at  the  .same  time 
authorized  new  programs  Many  of  these 
programs  do  not  neces.sarily  require  ap- 
propriations to  fund  or  finance.  For 
example.  I  have  in  mind  emergency 
welfare.  That  would  be  one  example  of 
that.  Another  example  would  be  that  we 
moved  up  the  Federal  pay  increase  6 
months. 

To  answer  the  question.  I  think  we 
have  to  say  in  fairness  that  Congress  has 
played  a  part,  a  role  in  increasing  what 
the  President  originally  proposed  as  his 
budget.  I  would  be  the  last  person  to 
want  to  blame  Congress  alone.  This  is  a 
problem  compounded  on  the  part  of 
both  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
executive  branch. 

Ml-.  MO.'iS.  Then,  it  is  true  that  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  estimates  in 
every  one  of  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And.  therefore,  if  we  have 
tlie  flat  ccihng  of  limitation  and  if  Con- 
gress then  chose  to  authorize  some  addi- 
tional cx'penditure  it  would  place  on  the 
Executive  tlic  burden  rf  reducing  other 
apinopnations  to  take  care  of  the  new 
authonzauon  for  expenditure.  Is  that 
correct? 
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M03S.    And    under    the    Moss 

it  would  require  that  he  cut 

ormly    across    the    board    ond    not 

any    one    program    to    bear    the 

t. 

r.  ROTH.  Basically  what  I  am  pro- 
is   that  Congress  itself   initially 
the  discipline  to  avoid  the  President 
to  make  those  cuts.  It  is  true, 
the  Senator  points  out,  in  the  event 
exceed  that  ceiling  for  any  reason 
er.  cuts  would  have  to  be  made 
4ring  the  total  expenditure  within  the 
ng. 

MOSS.  The  point  I  was  inquir- 

aboul.  Congress  it;elf  makes  the  de- 

on  the  priorities  of  spendin.'  by 

ng  the  various  appropriations  at  a 

level.  If  we  place  an  absolute  ceil- 

and  then  ?ive  the  President  power  to 

in  and  cut  where  he  needs  to  cut 

y  within  the  ceiling,  we  have  then 

our  congressional   authority 

ying  what  priorities  we  wish  to  es- 

sh.  i.s  that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 

t? 

.  ROTH.  This  Senator  tielieves  that 

contro.   is  basically   in  our   hands, 

,•  by  adopting  the  amendment 

lis  time.  I  believe  that  by  careful  ap- 

beglnning  immediately  we 

keep  them  within  tiiis  ceiling.  I  am 

that  the  proposed  ceiling  of  $246 

3n  contains  a  great   deal  of  water 

Imost  everv  budget  of  every  Presi- 

in  modern  times  has  contained.  So 

link  there  is  room  for  flexibility  and 

Congress  to  exercise  its  will. 

I  am  tr\-ing  to  accomplish  by 

amendment  is  to  have  Congress  ex- 

the  necessary  discipline  to  keep 

spending  dowTi.  so  that  it  will  not 

e  necessary  to  have  the  executive 

!ich  step  in  and  make  decisions  as  to 

cuts  should  be  made. 

concerns   me   about   the   Sena- 
am.endment  is  that  due  to  the  com- 
of  Government  activity  today, 
i.doptintr  a  basically  unflexible  for- 
we  mav  be  cutting  down  programs 
would  feel  to  be  desirable  but  the 
tor  from  Utah. 
MOSS.  I  agree  with  the  generrJ 
ion  of  saying  what  the  ceiling  is 
that  we  should  not  go  beyond  that 
ig,  but  adding  on,  if  that  unhappy 
occurs  and  we  go  beyond  the  ceil- 
that  we  do  not  misrepresent   the 
s  set  by  Congress  and  say  the 
;r  is  in  the  Executive  to  say  he  can 
the  cuts-— so  much  for  each  of  the 
governmental  functions. 
I  hank  the  Senator. 
.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 

.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

with  interest  to  the  colloquy.  I 

;    in    the    last    2    or    3    years    or 

last  6  or  7  years  there  has  been 

ission  about  withholding  appropri- 

funds  for  different  programs.  The 

;st  withholding  has  been  done  from 

trust  funds,  highway  trust  funds. 

^ral  times  I  have  asked  about  these 

I  know  what  the  Senator  is 

to  get  at   to  be  sure   they  are 
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equal  acro.ss  the  board.  But  practically 
in  all  of  these  programs  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity at  a  particular  time  in  every  agen- 
cy to  spend  the  funds.  For  example,  in 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  schools, 
r^nd  other  facilities,  the  money  cannot 
be  spent  until  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved and  the  contract  let,  so  the  rate 
of  spending  is  not  the  same  in  all  agen- 
cies. 

Also,  we  are  introducing  more  and 
more  the  principle  of  contract  authority. 
Congress  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars,  for  example,  as  we  are 
preparing  to  do  in  connection  with  air 
and  water  pollution  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Has  all  time  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
realize  I  had  time  remaining.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  wishes  to  continue 
for  a  minute  or  two  I  u'ould  let  him  have 
the  time.  Otherwise,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  or  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senntor  from  Utah  «Mr. 
Moss  I  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Bayh».  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Bentsen>,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  i  Mr.  Hartke  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  '  Mr.  Jackson  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre'  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr,  Muskie',  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkmani,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  'Mr.  Stevenson',  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jordan', 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ^Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr,  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Gambrell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon' 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 


The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  33, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


[No,  89  Leg.] 

TEAS— 33 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mo.ss 

Bardlck 

Hu^'hes 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Eyrd.  W  Va. 

Kennedy 

P»l! 

Chnnon 

Long 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Ma'-:n\!.=ion 

.Sponi? 

Church 

Mansfield 

S- afford 

Cranston 

MoGee 

Svmmston 

EaRleton 

Metcalf 

Talmad:;e 

Ervln 

Mjn-Jale 

Tunney 

Harris 

Montoya 
NAYS— 50 

Williams 

Aiken 

Dominick 

Packwood 

Allen 

Eastland 

Psarson 

Allott 

Ellender 

Percy 

Baker 

Fannin 

Proxmire 

Beall 

F.?ns 

Rcth 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Griffln 

Schweiker 

Bose? 

Gurnev 

Scott 

Brock 

Hansen 

Smith 

Bro.jke 

Hatfield 

SLennis 

Buckley 

Holllnss 

Stuvens 

Ca.se 

Kruska 

Taft 

Cook 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

CfK;pf.r 

J'-irdan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Curtis 

MeClellan 

Young 

Dole 

M'ller 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Bavh 

Hf  rtke 

^fundt 

Be  llmon 

Humphrey 

!(tu=kie 

B'^ntsen 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Pulbrl:;ht 

Jordan,  N.C. 

■Sparkman 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  to  Mr.  Roth's 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

What  is  in  process  here  is  something 
that  happens  about  once  every  Congress 
that,  in  my  judgment,  should  come  imder 
the  heading  of  making  ourselves  look 
silly. 

When  I  came  here  23  years  ago,  there 
was  a  cartoon  in  the  Washington  News 
picturing  a  Congressman  batting  himself 
on  the  head  with  a  mallet  and  saying, 
"Why  does  not  someone  make  me  stop 
doing  this?" 

We  went  through  some  of  this  with  the 
Williams  amendment  a  few  years  ago. 
That  was  a  proposal  to  put  a  tight  limit 
on  spending  and  government  employees, 
and  then,  having  voted  that,  Congress 
proposed,  in  every  appropriation  bill  that 
involved  the  employment  ceiling,  to  put 
the  boiler  plate  tag  on  It  to  say,  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  this  number  of  per- 
.sons  shall  be  hired." 

So  Congress  then  started  out  by  say- 
ing, "We  will  not  spend  or  hire  more 
than  a  certain  amount  and  we  will  not 
let  the  President  spend  or  hire,"  and  then 
proceeded,  in  bill  after  bill,  to  say  that 
we  did  not  mean  all  that  we  said  that 
time. 

So  Congress  voted  the  authorizations, 
to  begin  with,  then  voted  for  the  Williams 
amendment  not  to  spend  the  money  or 
to  hire  people,  and  then  voted,  in  a  num- 
ber of  bills,  to  hire  the  people,  notwith- 
standing the  Williams  amendment, 
which  led  people  to  say,  "Were  you  seri- 
ous when  you  said  to  it,  or  were  you  seri- 
ous when  you  said  do  not  do  it,  or  when 
you  came  back  and  said  when  you  said  do 
not  do  it,  you  meant  do  it?" 

It  reminds  me  of  an  old  Abbott  and 
Costello  show,  when  the  fellows  thought 
they  were  in  trouble  with  the  law,  and 
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Abbott  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  various  questions,  and  said,  "Pack  the 
bag,"'  then  "Now  unpack  it,"  then  "Pack 
it."  and  then  "Unpack  it,"  imtil  finally 
Costello  gave  up  and  just  whistled,  and 
all  the  clothes  jimiped  in  the  bag  from 
force  of  habit. 

This  business  of  making  ourselves  in- 
consistent is  something  that  does  not 
appeal  to  me.  If  the  Senate  is  going  to 
insist  on  voting  for  some  kind  of  spend- 
ing limitation,  or  say,  "Do  not  spend  the 
money  we  appropriate,"  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment,  before  we  are 
through,  to  say  that  when  we  appropriate 
money  that  goes  beyond  the  ceiling,  it 
automatically  lifts  the  ceiling  by  that 
amount.  Then,  instead  of  making  our- 
selves look  silly  five  times  by  saying  "We 
f^idn't  mean  what  we  said."  we  will  only 
make  ourselves  inconsistent  once  by 
simply  saying  that  when  we  pass  an  ap- 
propriation bill  that  goes  beyond  the  debt 
ceiling,  we  lift  the  ceiling  by  that  amount. 

I  shall  also  offer  an  amendment  to 
say  that  when  expenditures  from  the 
Social  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  expenditures  for 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  pay- 
ments, or  farm  price  supports,  all  of 
which  are  uncontrollable,  exceed  the 
debt  limit,  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  to  cut  back  on  something  else  we 
have  voted  to  appropriate  the  money 
for.  To  do  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
to  make  ourselves  look  indecisive.  So  I 
shall  propose,  if  we  must  have  some  sort 
of  limitation,  that  we  have  one  that  will 
make  some  sense. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  LONG,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  orginally  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  because  I 
thought  there  was  some  sense  in  trying 
to  establish  an  overall  ceiling.  But  I  must 
say  that,  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  we  are  about  to  dele- 
gate to  the  President  unprecedented 
impoundment  authority.  We  are  saying, 
In  effect,  that  the  afiBrmative  power  of  the 
purse  shall  be  given  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent; we  shall  continue  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  appropriating  money  for 
each  Federal  program,  but  the  Presi- 
dent mav.  at  his  discretion,  decide  how 
much  of  that  money  he  will  spend  for 
any  given  program  in  order  to  bring  the 
overall  amount  within  the  ceiling. 

So  we  are  abdicating  in  the  very  field 
where  it  matters  most,  where  the  power 
of  the  purse  is  concerned.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  construction  of  the  amendment  as  it 
now  stands,  in  the  light  of  the  vote  just 
taken? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  we  are  doing  even  worse  than 
that,  because  we  will  have  left  over  and 
unspent  spending  authority  amounting 
to  about  $275  billion  from  previous  years 
at  the  end  of  June  1972.  So  the  Presi- 
dent can,  if  he  wishes,  spend  something 
appropriated  or  authorized  in  previous 
years,  and  totally  eliminate  an  item  that 


Congress  felt  was  essential,  under  this 
language. 

At  least  my  amendment  would  say  that 
he  would  be  limited  on  what  he  cotild 
spend  from  these  old  appropriations 
without  changing  the  ceiling.  If  we  are 
to  put  it  on  someone,  let  us  put  it  on  him 
rather  than  on  tis. 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And,  as  I  understand 
this  amendment,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  have  the  authority 
to  set  his  owTi  priorities.  In  other  words, 
what  he  could  do  is  freeze  the  money  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  allow  ex- 
penditures for  the  space  shuttle. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  he  had  appropriations 
for  both,  I  think  that  is  what  he  could 
do.  Or  he  could  spend  the  money  for 
something  appropriated  prior  to  1973, 
that  is,  that  was  appropriated  in  previous 
years,  but  is  still  carried  over.  There  is 
$166.9  billion  that  has  been  appropri- 
ated— and  has  not  yet  been  obligated  by 
contract — to  be  spent  in  futiu^  years 
from  years  before  1973. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  ask  whether  he  will  yield  me 
15  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  in 
terms  of  thinking  about  what  is  impor- 
tant, Senators  might  do  well  to  refer  to 
page  14  of  the  committee  report,  where 
there  is  a  table  showing  what  the  gro.ss 
national  product  has  been  and  what  it 
amounts  to  in  terms  of  constant  dollars 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  It  highlights  the 
fact  that  during  this  administration,  the 
Nation  has  had  a  very  imsatisfactory 
growth  rate  and  altogether  too  many 
people  out  of  work,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  the  imbalanced  budget  today.  The 
principal  reason  is  that  people  are  not 
at  their  jobs  and  have  to  draw  compensa- 
tion money  out  of  the  Treasury,  rather 
than  paying  taxes  to  help  support  the 
Government.  Because  of  that  sad  situa- 
tion, we  have  these  big  deficits,  which 
probably  will  add  up  to  about  $150  bil- 
lion during  this  administration.  We  are 
going  to  have  more  people  out  of  work  if 
we  say  we  are  not  going  to  spend  to  do 
the  things  the  Nation  needs  to  do  at  this 
time. 

There  has  been  a  net  growth,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  averaging  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent per  year  during  these  3  years,  with 
approximately  5  million  people  out  of 
work  during  all  that  time.  The  principal 
explanation  of  the  big  deficits  we  have 
been  incurring  is  that  altogether  t(X) 
many  people  have  been  out  of  work. 

I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   995 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
amendment  No.  995,  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 


aware, No.  956,  which  I  ask  to  be  modi- 
fied as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  the  words 
"except  as  provided  in  subsection  'c," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  at  the 
end  of  "000." 

On  page  2,  line  17,  beginning  with  the 
word  "If,"  .'Strike  all  through  line  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  added, 
add  the  follnwlng: 

Sec.  2  (a)  Expenditure.";  and  net  lending 
diirlng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
under  the  budget  of  the  United  Stales  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  $246,300,000,000 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority hereafter  made  available  would  re- 
quire f  r  permit  expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  fiscal  year  1973  to  exceed  the  limit 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a) .  he  shall  pro- 
pose, by  special  mes-^age  to  the  Congress, 
reservations  from  expenditure  and  net  lend- 
ing, from  appropriatloi'.s  f.r  other  obllgatlonal 
authority  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  avail- 
able, of  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  keep 
expei^dltures  and  iiet  lending  during  fiscal 
year  1973  within  such  limit  A  proposal  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  made  to  both 
Houses  on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  each  Hotise  while  it  Is  in  session. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized,  after  the 
close  of  the  thirty-day  consideration  period 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (e)  1  applicable  to  a 
proposal  submitted  tmdcr  subsection  (bi.  to 
reserve  from  expenditure  and  net  Icndlnc  the 
amounts  set  for  In  such  prnpo.«ial.  unless  be- 
fore the  close  of  such  thirty-day  period,  the 
Congress  has  passed  legislation  rescindiiig  ap- 
propriations or  other  obllg'atlonal  authority 
available  for  expenditure  or  net  lending  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1973  in  an  aggregate 
amount  not  less  than  the  aggregate  amount 
of  reservations  set  forth  In  such  proposal. 

(dl  Durliig  the  thirty-day  coii.sideration 
period  applicable  to  any  proposal  submitted 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (bi,  any 
proposed  legislation  to  rescind  appropriations 
or  other  obllgatlonal  authority  shall  be 
highly  privileged  In  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  rules  similar  to  the  prnvislons  of 
sections  911,  912.  and  913  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  la  such  proposed  leg- 
islation, except  that  amendments  to  such  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  be  In  order.  Thl.s  sub- 
section Is  eiiacted  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making povk-er  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively. 

(ei  The  ihlrty-day  consideration  period 
applicable  to  any  proposal  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)  is  the  first  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  c>f  continuous  se.sslon  of  the 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  proposal 
Is  submitted  to  the  Congress  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  di  continuity  of  ses- 
sion is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die.  and  i2l  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  thirty-day  period. 

(f)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  subsection  (cKand 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents Is  required  to  be  determined  by  applica- 
tion of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution, 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  las  de- 
termined by  the  President)  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  avaUable  In  the  application 
of  the  formula. 
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lir.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  initially.  I 
apt  to  say  that  I  am  tn  sympathy  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  try- 
to  accomplish. 
(|>n  past  occasions,  when  his  predeces- 
sor Senator  Williams,  offered  amend- 
ments which  sought  to  put  a  limitation 
up<in  spending.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
me  3ts.  I  am  concerned  at  this  time,  how- 
eve  r.  about  a  very  grave  constitutional 
question  which  arises  by  virtue  of  the 
Ian  guage  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  and  this  is  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
wai  trying  to  meet  with  his  amendment, 
as  pointed  out  on  the  floor  in  the 
oquy  that  just  took  place  involving 
Senators  from  Idaho,  Rhode  Island. 
Louisiana,  the  Roth  amendment  is 
addpted  in  its  present  language,  we 
would  be  sanctioning  £in  item  veto.  I 
thi  ik  the  Senate  should  be  aware  of  this. 
Ian  not  speaking  to  an  economic  mat- 
ter I  am  speaking  to  what  I  consider  a 
ver,-  grave  constitutional  question. 
Cn  two  occasions  in  the  last  quarter 
a  century,  the  Congress  sought  by 
amendment  to  adopt  an 
veto,  and  that  failed  on  both  occa- 
What  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  the 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
seeking.  I  believe  I  have  a  better 
method.  I  do  not  believe  in  across-the- 
board,  proportionate  cuts  because  I  think 
the  good  suffers  with  the  bad.  That  has 
alr(  ady  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  opposing  the  adoption 
of  Ihat  amendment. 

C  n  the  other  hand,  at  a  time  when 
Mepibers  of  this  body  and  of  the  other 
are  going  throughout  the  country 
.•ing  the  loss  of  congressional  con- 
powers  to  the  executive 
of  the  Government — whether  we 
alking  war  powers  of  the  President 
he  appropriations  process — I  do  not 
ve  it  is  becoming  to  sit  here  and 
tion,  by  adopting  the  Roth  amend- 
t  in  its  present  form,  a  further  loss 
)ur  constitutional  powers  to  appro- 
prii  ite.  It  has  been  called  the  power  of  the 
pur  je.  and  *:hat  is  a  good  term  for  it.  But, 
if  w  e  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will  have 
to  say  that  we  colluded  in  this;  that  we 
not  only  packed  the  bag  and  unpacked 
it,  but  we  gave  the  bag  away  as  well.  It 
is  rot  a  question  of  merely  packing  and 
unpjacking  it.  We  will  have  given  it  away. 
would  be  the  instruments  of  our  own 
,  and  we  would  be  the  instruments 
which  a  respon.«ibility  that  the 
Fathers  gave  us  was  delegated 
•  .  If  the  desire  is  to  enact  an  item 
,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  amend  the 
ution.  It  should  not  be  done  by 
method. 

am  in  sympathy  with  the  ceiling.  I 
supported  the  enactment  of  ceilings 
three  occasions.  I  have  been  disap- 
ted.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louu^i- 
that  the  bag  was  opened,  almo.^t 
^on  as  it  was  closed,  by  virtue  of  a 
of  exemptions.  I  opposed  the  first 
of  those  exceptions  and  finally  just  gave 
up  <  \n  the  floor. 

TDday,  I  merely  want  to  put  the  Sen- 
ate on  notice  that  if  it  enacts  thi.'^ 
am<  ndment  m  its  present  form,  it  will  be 
delegating  the  power  of  the  purse  to  the 
exe(  utive  branch  of  the  Government. 
We    will    be    giving    to    the    executive 
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branch  of  the  Government  the  power  to 
determine,  if  we  go  over  this  ceiling, 
what  programs  will  be  cut.  The  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  want  this  to  be  done. 
Everyone  who  has  interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  years  since  it  was  enacted 
has  been  very  clear  that  the  item  veto 
was  not  intended. 

I  thmk  my  proposal  is  relatively  sim- 
ple. I  have  taken  out  the  part  tiiat  would 
put  any  doubt  that  the  ceiling  meant 
what  it  said  and  could  not  be  raised.  All 
my  amendment  does  is  to  require  the 
President  to  notify  Congre.ss  of  the  items 
he  proposes  to  cut  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  surplus  over  the  ceiling  and  to  give 
Congress  30  days  in  which  to  act  upon 
that  proposal.  If  Congress  fails  to  act, 
the  President's  propcsal  would  take  ef- 
fect. But  it  would  have  an  opportunity 
in  those  30  days — and  this  would  be  a 
privileged  matter  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess with  re.spect  to  committee  consider- 
ation and  with  respect  to  the  order  in 
which  it  is  considered  on  the  floor — to 
consider  the  matter  and  to  amend  the 
proposal  if  it  chooses.  The  amendment 
incorporates  the  procedures  under  title  V 
o:  the  law  to  assure  expedited  considera- 
tion. It  all  can  be  done  in  30  days. 

This  amendment  merely  says  to  the 
President.  "You  can  recommend  the 
items  over  and  above  the  ceiling  to  be 
cut.  but  there  will  be  a  30-day  period  in 
which  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  agree  with  you  or  to  disagree  with 
you.  or  amend  the  bill," 

The  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
brought  up  a  point  that  I  do  not  think 
has  been  covered  in  this  debate  thus  far, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  it  as 
an  important  i.ssue  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional proposition  that  I  have  discussed. 
First,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  in  its 
present  language,  we  would  be  condoning 
the  item  veto  by  our  own  action.  Second, 
there  are  billions  of  dollars  in  impounded 
fund.s— there  are  literally  billioas  of  dol- 
lars sitting  around  that  have  been  held 
up — and  the  President  has  the  power  to 
flood  the  market  with  the  relea.se  of 
these  funds  at  any  time  he  wishes,  there- 
by triggering  the  Roth  device.  I  would 
yield  1  minute  from  my  15  minutes  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  I  am 
correct  in  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that. 

Now  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  trying  to  do  but 
not  with  the  way  he  wants  to  do  it.  This 
body  is  forever  talking  about  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  loss  of  the  power  of  Congre.ss  to  the 
Executive.  Yet  here  we  are,  sitting  here, 
preparing  to  give  away  part  of  our  one 
sure  power,  the  appropriations  process, 
that  the  Constitution  clearly  gives  us. 

For  tliat  reason,  I  was  happy  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  '  Mr,  Mo.ss ' ,  and  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment which  I  have  discussed  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Roth)  a.s  a 
means  of  saying  to  the  President,  "We 
are  certainly  listening  to  the  recom- 
mendations you  have  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  what  should  be  cut  and  what 
should  be  the  ceiling,  but  we  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  becau.se  the  Constitution 
says  that  we  shall  participate  in  it." 


So  I  offer  this  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Roth  amendment,  I  point  out 
that  I  use  the  same  celling  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  has  used.  All 
I  say  Is  that  there  should  be  a  30-day 
period  in  which  Congress,  if  it  chooses, 
can  participate  in  the  decision  over  what 
appropriations  are  to  be  cut  In  order  to 
meet  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  3  min- 
utes in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  attractive  and  an  appealing  approach 
to  the  problem  on  the  surface,  but  I  won- 
der whether  we  are  stopping  to  realize 
what  we  are  doing.  Suppose  the  Presi- 
dent sends  up  a  recommendation  that  we 
reject,  and  we  go  above  the  ceiling.  Then 
we  have  taken  ourselves  above  the  ceil- 
ing and  we  face  the  same  problem  we  face 
now,  which  is  that,  as  a  Congress,  we 
have  gradually  overspent — sometimes 
carrj-ing  out  the  budget  proposals  of  the 
President  and  sometimes  in  defiance  of 
the  President's  budget  proposals.  But  we 
do  that  regularly,  and  then  we  bump  our 
heads  against  the  debt  celling,  and  then 
we  create  a  problem,  not  for  the  appro- 
priations process,  but  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury-  who  has  to  pay  our  bills. 

We  are  talking  again  about  two  com- 
pletely different  problems.  The  Idea  of  us- 
ing this  bill  to  try  and  write  some  restric- 
tions on  the  President  and  then,  in  the 
Spong  amendment,  to  say  that  we  will 
write  the  restrictions  and  then  will  look 
at  them  when  the  President  attempts  to 
use  them,  is  to  miss  the  point.  The  re- 
spoasibility  of  Congress  in  facing  the  leg- 
islation before  us  is  to  realize  that  if  we 
do  not  raise  the  debt  celling,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  cannot  pay  our  bills. 
We  will  have  financial  chaos  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  world.  Talk  about  damage 
to  the  dollar.  If  the  word  got  abroad  to 
Europe  that  the  Congress  had  denied  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power 
to  borrow  another  dollar,  it  puts  in  jeop- 
ardy the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  bonds  they  hold  abroad  by  the 
billions,  and  we  really  will  be  in  an  im- 
possible situation. 

But,  rather  than  face  that,  we  turn 
our  attention  to  a  completely  different 
question,  which  is:  Shall  Congress  im- 
pose on  the  President  a  discipline  with 
respect  to  appropriations  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  impose  on  ourselves? 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  defeat  both  the  Spong 
amendment  and  the  Roth  amendment 
because  they  are  not  germane  to  the 
fundamental  problem  before  us.  If  these 
amendments  are  accepted,  they  will  only 
delay  the  vital  implementation  of  the 
change  In  the  debt  ceiling,  because  with- 
in the  next  few  days  or  at  most  the  next 
few  weeks,  the  Treasury  will  face  the  day 
when  it  will  not  be  able  to  pay  our 
bills. 

So,  this  is  an  interesting  exercise  in 
politics,  in  economics,  and  in  philosophy; 
but.  it  is  beside  the  point. 
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I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  would 
say,  first,  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
the  Senate  has  to  deal  with  what  is  be- 
fore it.  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of  the  Roth 
amendment.  The  Roth  amendment  is  be- 
fore us.  Since  it  is  before  us,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  exercising  his  right 
and  privilege  to  try  to  make  It  a  bet- 
ter amendment. 

Second,  I  want  to  say  that  the  ceiling 
in  the  Roth  amendment  would  apply  un- 
der my  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  otherwise. 
Under  the  amendment  that  I  have  in- 
troduced here.  Congress  does  not  have  to 
agree  with  the  reductions  the  President 
recommends,  but  it  clearly  would  be 
bound  to  substitute  its  own  reductions 
sufficient  in  aggregate  to  meet  the 
ceiling.  We  are  lx)und  by  law  to  the 
ceiling.  I  would  just  point  that  out. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  understand,  then,  that  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  ,  if  the  President  makes 
a  suggestion  which  Congress  rejects,  the 
ceiling  would  be  breached  since  Congress 
insisted  on  carrying  out  the  expenditures 
that  the  President  wanted  to  reduce. 
Then  the  President  has  to  come  back  with 
another  proposal,  and  we  have  30  days 
to  make  an  alternate  proposal.  We  could 
not  possibly  live  with  that  kind  of  propo- 
sition because  we  would  never  get  the 
appropriations  finished. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  given  this  a  most  complicated 
Interpretation.  I  would  say  this  to  him. 
The  President  has  always  had  the  right  of 
veto  or  not  to  sign  a  bill.  He  always  has 
had  that  right,  and  Congress,  in  turn,  has 
always  had  the  right  to  override  his  veto. 
What  we  are  trying  to  say  by  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  is  worth  taking  the  risk  of 
some  delay  in  order  to  guarantee  th^t 
Congress  will  continue  to  participate  in 
the  appropriations  process.  Unless  some 
change  is  made  in  the  Roth  amendment 
as  written,  we  will  be  giving  away  that 
right,  and  we  will  be  sanctioning  an  item 
veto  which  is  something  that  the  consti- 
tutional theory  of  this  country  has  al- 
wavs  been  agpinst. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  little  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  dia- 
log that  just  transpired  between  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  points  out  how  ridiculous  this 
charade  actually  is. 

First,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  spend  a  nickel  unless  Con- 
gress appropriates  it.  The  only  power  that 


can  place  a  ceiling  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent can  spend  is  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  our  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution. 

What  we  are  actually  saying  today  is 
that  we  will  appropriate  as  much  money 
as  we  want  just  make  it  look  good  to  the 
constituency  back  home,  to  prove  we  are 
for  everybody  and  everything.  We  will 
appropriate  anything  we  wish.  But  after 
we  have  done  so  we  will  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  he  cannot 
spend  it.  There  is  a  ceiling  on  how  much 
he  can  spend. 

I  tell  the  Senate  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  enough  to  worry 
about  without  giving  him  this  additional 
responsibility. 

We  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  for  the 
money  that  is  spent.  If  we  do  not  appro- 
priate it,  no  one  can  spend  it.  I  say  that 
if  we  want  to  place  a  celling  on  how  much 
money  can  be  spent,  we  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  prudent  on  how  we  appro- 
priate it.  That  is  our  responsibility. 

What  will  this  do?  First.  I  think  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  makes  an  improvement  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. However,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  the  two  amendments  are  un- 
necessary, as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
already  pointed  out. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  what  is  this 
going  to  do?  It  is  going  to  give  to  the 
Chief  Executive  the  responsibility  of  al- 
locating the  priorities.  And  he  is  going  to 
set  these  priorities  the  way  he  thinks 
they  should  be  set  after  the  Congress  has 
acted.  I  think  this  is  all  bad. 

Prom  now  on  when  an  attractive  meas- 
ure comes  up  for  consideration,  if  we 
want  to  do  the  right  thing,  rather  than 
be  popular,  we  should  be  prudent  and 
vote  against  the  appropriation  if  we  do 
not  want  the  monev  spent.  We  should  set 
the  ceiling  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  not  turn 
this  responsibility  over  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  just  because  perhaps 
we  may  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
The  whole  answer  to  this  from  now  on 
is  that  we  should  do  away  with  all  of  this 
business  of  placing  ceilings  on  the  money 
after  having  appropriated  the  money.  Let 
us  appropriate  a  little  less  if  we  have  to 
and  set  our  own  ceilings  if  we  want  to 
appropriate  a  little  more  because  it  is  to 
the  benefit  of  the  country.  No  one  ought 
to  stop  us  from  doing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  j1eld  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  arguments  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  agree 
with  his  statement  insofar  as  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  is  concerned. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  Senator  left 
out  one  element  of  the  equation  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Spong  amendment. 

The  Spong  amendment  not  only  per- 
mits Congress  to  appropriate  the  money 
and  then  places  a  ceiling  on  it  and  says 
that  it  cannot  be  spent.  It  also  adds  a 


third  factor;  namely  that,  having  said  It 
carmot  be  spent,  it  says  it  must  be  spent 
if  the  Congress  changes  its  mind.  If  the 
executive  branch  comes  back  and  tells  us 
they  cannot  spend  it,  we  will  tell  them 
they  have  to  spend  it  anyway.  That  is  the 
inconsistency  of  the  S]x>ng  amendment. 
To  talk  about  the  Constitution  is  some- 
what misleading  because  the  President 
has  an  item  veto  today.  The  President 
has  had  an  item  veto  for  almost  200 
years.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that  has 
ever  been  able  to  seriouslj'  challenge  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  exercise  it.  It 
has  been  done.  Even--  President  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  has  done  it. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  spoke 
about  a  charade.  If  we  arc  gom?  to  speak 
of  a  charade  in  this  Congress,  it  is  the 
charade  of  placing  a  debt  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent. 
That  is  something  that  has  come  up  once 
or  twice  a  year  in  the  Conaress  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member.  I  have  been  here 
9  years  and  have  voted  on  at  least  10 
debt  ceiling  increases.  WTiy  do  we  have 
debt  ceilings  when  they  do  not  mean 
anything — and  when  Congress  totally 
ignores  any  sense  of  fiscal  respon-^ibility 
and  appropriates  money  for  the  benefit 
of  its  own  constituency  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  political  process? 

To  me.  the  best  answer  is  to  establish 
.some  method  by  which  we  can  restrain 
ourselves.  When  is  Concress  going  to 
take  a  look  at  its  own  inadequacies  in 
terms  of  addres.'^ing  the  national  prior- 
ities? There  is  no  system  at  present  by 
which  the  Senate  can  establish  the  rank- 
ing of  the  national  needs  or  national 
priorities.  We  vote  on  each  piece  of  legis- 
lation as  though  it  is  to  benefit  a  specific 
constituency,  a  specific  area  or  region 
of  the  country.  However,  no  one  raises 
the  issue  of  how  any  one  of  these  bills 
fits  within  the  ranking  of  the  national 
priorities. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  take 
a  look  at  what  is  occurring  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body,  as  well.  Are  we 
not  beinc  somewhat  unfair  to  the  people 
we  are  supposed  to  represent  when  we 
put  a  debt  ceiling  on,  and  then  say  that 
Congress  can  exceed  a  debt  ceiling  any 
time  it  so  wishes  upon  30-days"  notice, 
regardless  of  the  economic  needs  or  via- 
bility of  the  United  Stat'-^s'' 

I  cannot  support  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  sympathetic  to  the 
Roth  amendment  I  think  it  is  a  device  by 
which  we  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  Roth 
amendment  entirely,  I  cannot  see  any 
justification  for  doing  that.  If  there  is 
any  loaic  in  this  debate,  it  is  the  logic 
of  placing  a  spending  limit  on  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vireinia  h;i.s  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  after  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  I  agree  witli  liim 
on  the  setting  of  priorities  He  is  against 
raising  the  debt  ceiling.  He  is  against  the 
Roth  amendment.  He  is  against  my 
amendment. 
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I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  that  on 
:e  2  of  the  printed  amendment  that 
Is  obligated  to  make  a  cut  in 
same  aggregate  amount  as  the  Presi- 
dent proposes.  The  interpretation  that 
Senator  has  put  on  this  is  erroneous. 
All  we  are  asking  is  a  choice  on  where 
cut  shall  be  made.  And  we  are  saying 
that  it  is  not  up  to  the  President  alone 
make  that  choice.  The  Congress  must 
ptarticipate. 

Mr.    BROCK.    Mr.    President,    what 

Would  happen  if  we  do  not  like  the  Presi- 

t's  cut  and  say  that  we  want  to  accept 

and  it  takes  us  over  the  limit? 

Mr.  SPONG.  We  have  an  alternative 

It  is  over  the  limit.  He  still  has  the 

ght  to  veto,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Sena- 

from  Utah.  With  regard  to  that,  all 

can  do  is  to  go  back  to  the  amount  of 

cut  he  proposed. 

We  do  not  appropriate  more  in  this 

We  are  as  bound  by  the  ceiling 

the  Senator   from   Delaware   as   the 

President  is  in  making  his  proposed  re- 

'  ctions.   We   are   participating  in   the 

;  election  process  only  as  to  where  the 

Its  shall  be  made.  All  we  are  doing.  I 

npght  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 

is  having  a  say  in  where  the  priority 

shall  be  and  not  leaving  it  up  to  the  e.x- 

utive  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remainma? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
or  from  Deleware  has  4  minutes  re- 
Tinins. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  ad- 
tional    minute    to    the   Senator    from 
Ipnnessee. 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President, 
mator  from  Virginia  desire 

nays  on  his  amendment? 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President. 

yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  if 
Senator    from    Rhode    Island    was 
-ong.  He  stated  that  Congress,  even  if 
Roth  amendment   is   adopted,   can 
c(  ntinue  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
more  than  the  spending  ceiling. 
Is  that  not  the  case? 
Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  the  case. 
Mr.  BROCK.  The  bill  applies  to  the 
spending  of  these  amounts  by  the  Pres- 
nt.   Congress  could   appropriate   the 
mloney.  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
P<>inted  out,  and  then  the  Senator  would 
^ve  the  situation  where  the  President 
)uld  cut— under  the  law.  he  would  have 
do    it — to    a    ceiling,    and    Congress 

■  )uld  say.  'We  do  not  accept  that."  and 
then,  under  the  Spong  amendment  vou 

■  )uld  have  to  exceed  the  ceiling.  That  is 
inconsistency  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
amendment    of    the    distinpuished 
tor  from  Virginia  and  would  like  to 
a  moment  to  explain  why  I  do. 
I  do  not  view  this  amendment  as  being 
any  way  critical   of   the  incumbent 
P'esident  or   any   particular  impoimd- 
mtnt  of  funds  by  this  administration.  I 
ve  served  in  the  Senate  during  two 
(^ministrations,    and    I    clearly    recall 
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substantial  impoundments  by  President 
Johnson,  some  of  which  I  opposed.  Such 
impoundments  have  been  a  fairly  com- 
mon practice  of  Presidents  since  the 
time  of  Franklin  Roo.-evelt. 

Senator  Spont/s  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  is  un  important  rectification 
of  an  imbalance  between  equal  and  co- 
ordinate departments  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Constitution  states 
that  the  President  "shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  "  The 
appropriation  of  funds  for  an  authorized 
purpose  are  laws  within  this  meaning. 
If  the  Congress  authorizes  and  appro- 
priates funds  irresponsibly — and  most 
agree  that  the  process  lacks  coherence — 
the  Chief  Executive  should  not  bear 
alone  the  burden  of  making  judgments 
as  to  which  funds  should  be  spent  and 
which  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  be- 
comes especially  important  when  the 
Congress  appropriates  funds  in  exce.ss  of 
an  overall  spending  ceiling  that  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  enacted. 

I  do  not  view  the  Spong  amendment 
so  much  as  a  reassertion  of  congres- 
sional prerogative  as  an  expression  of 
the  willingness  of  the  Congress  to  as- 
sume and  exercise  its  own  heavy  consti- 
tutional responsibility  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  federally  raised  revenues.  In  fact, 
I  think  that  adoption  of  the  Spong 
amendment  might  well  prove  to  be  the 
needed  impetus  for  reforms  in  the  ap- 
propriations process,  such  as  those 
urged  so  eloquently  by  Senator  Magn'u- 
soN  and  others,  including  the  distin- 
gtiished  majority  leader.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  to  borrow  the  cele- 
brated phrase  of  an  erstwhile  fund  im- 
pounder. Harry  Truman,  'the  buck  will 
stop  here,"  the  Congress,  where  it  should 
stop. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  proposing  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  sustain 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

First,  it  is  very  important  that  every- 
one recognizes  that  as  far  as  the  situa- 
tion of  impounding,  or  whatever  one 
wants  to  call  it,  it  is  not  changed  basi- 
cally by  any  of  the  amendments.  Every 
President  since  the  days  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  impounded  funds  and  time 
and  time  again  objections  have  been 
made  on  both  the  Republican  side  and 
the  Democratic  side.  So  that  is  really  not 
the  issue  here.  It  is  the  false  issue. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  the  specific  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  because,  as  I  think  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
It  should  be  understood  that  at  least,  in 
my  opinion,  this  amendment  is  defective 
Under  the  proposed  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  reserve  expenditures  unless 
Congress.  In  effect,  passes  legislation  re- 
scinding appropriations.  In  the  event 
that  Congress  does  pass  rescinding  leg- 
islation the  President  may  veto  it. 

It  is  not  clear  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment  what  would  happen  in  that 
case.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  states 
he  intended  we  would  have  to  go  through 
the  same  process.  But  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  very  succinctly  stated 
that  even  if  the  language  did  so  provide 


there  would  be  complete  chaos  in  this 
Government  if  we  had  to  wait  another 
30  days  to  go  through  the  same  process 
originally  proposed  in  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. I  think  it  should  be  rejected  be- 
cause essentially  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  by  a  spending  limitation  Is  to  require 
Congress  during  the  appropriating  stages 
to  adopt  only  those  appropriations  that 
would  be  within  the  spending  limitation. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  doing  so 
we  are  trying  to  pass  this  legislation  be- 
fore any  appropriation  has  been  passed 
by  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  SponO.  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. The  yeas  and  nays  ha\'e  been  or- 
de-ed,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson i ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr,  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
<Mr.  Jordan),  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent 
because   of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mi*.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  absent  because  of  death  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT) .  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) is  detained  on  ofiBcial  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  90  Leg.] 
YEAS — 42 


Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ervin 


Aiken 

Allen 
Allott 
Bennett 
Boggs 


Harris 

Hart 

Holllngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 40 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Cook 
Cooper 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Randolph 

Spong 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUUams 


Cotton 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 
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Fannin 

Miller 

Stafford 

Fonri 

I'earson 

Stennls 

Goldwaler 

Percy 

Stevens 

Griffin 

Proxmlre 

Taft 

Gi:ri-.ey 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Hansen 

Sax  be 

Tower 

Halfleld 

Schweiker 

Young 

Hruska 

Gcutt 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bayh 

Gravel 

McIntyre 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Pulbright 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

So  Mr.  Spong's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Roth's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
>-ields  time  ? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  embarked,  with  this  amendment,  on 
a  very  interesting  and  in  some  ways  very 
queer  process.  We  have  said  by  the 
amendm.ent  that  we  will  set  a  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  money  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  spend,  regardless 
of  how  much  we  appropriate.  Then,  when 
he  finds  we  have  appropriated  more  than 
we  ulll  allow  him  to  spend,  he  has  to 
come  back  to  us  and  say,  "I  propose  to 
bring  my  spending  of  your  appropriations 
within  the  ceiling  by  taking  so  much 
money  out  of  this  particular  activity,"  say 
$5  million  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Then  we  have  30  days  to  look  at 
that  proposal  and,  at  the  end  of  the  30 
days,  we  say,  "No,  no,  you  cannot  take 
that  out  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, you  have  got  to  take  it  from 
somewhere  else."  In  the  meantime,  the 
whole  appropriation  process  is  stalled. 
The  men  running  the  departments  do  not 
know  what  they  can  do.  and  we  have  set 
up  a  new  force  which  will  completely 
complicnte  and  confuse  the  situation. 

What  we  think  we  are  doing  is  putting 
a  discipline  on  the  spending  process,  and 
we  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  fact  that 
we.  the  Congress,  have  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  spending  process.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  we  have  no  power  to  con- 
trol spending  through  the  initial  appro- 
priation process.  We  appropriate  more 
than  we  should,  and  then  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  President  say  how  much 
will  be  taken  out  of  our  excess  appro- 
priations and  that  we  reserve  the  right 
to  do  it.  So  we  set  in  motion  a  whole 
series  of  political  pressures  against  every 
proposal  the  President  makes  to  reduce 
the  appropriations  for  some  particular 
part  of  our  Government. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  ordinarily,  but  I 
am  going  to  assume  the  mantle  of  one 
today,  and  tell  the  Senate  exactly  what 
is  going  to  happen  if  this  amendment 
remains  in  the  bill. 

Actually,  we  are  here  to  raise  the 
debt  ceiling,  not  to  put  a  limitation  on 
the  spending  power  of  the  President.  But 
if  it  should  remain  in  the  bill,  one  of 
these  three  things  will  happen: 


We  will  try  to  live  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  we  will  be  frustrated  by  it. 

Or.  the  second  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen— and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing it,  because  this  is  what  we  have 
done  before  whenever  we  have  had  a 
spending  ceiling  on  the  President — is 
that  we  will  pass  a  resolution  saying: 
"This  appropriation  will  be  exempted 
from  the  ceiling."  That  is  what  we  did 
to  President  Johnson  when  it  was 
assumed  that  we  could  control  him  be- 
cause we  were  appropriating  too  much 
money. 

But  suppose  we  are  too  proud  to  d  ) 
that,  having  done  it  once  before,  .'^incc 
it  completely  destroys  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  There 
is  still  a  third  alternative.  That  alterna- 
tive is  represented  by  the  measure  which 
is  before  us  today. 

The  bUl  before  us  today  concerns  the 
necessity  for  raising  the  debt  ceiling  in 
order  that  the  Treasury  may  continue  to 
pay  our  bills.  We  have  faced  this  problem 
38  times  since  the  debt  ceiling  was  first 
imposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  have  4  minutes 
more? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  have  faced  that 
problem  38  times.  We  have  changed  the 
debt  ceiling  55  times,  sometimes  chang- 
ing it  two  or  three  times  in  the  passage 
of  a  particular  bill. 

When  we  comiC  right  up  to  it,  we  have 
to  raise  it.  If  we  do  not  raise  it,  the  ef- 
fects will  be  traumatic  and  catastrophic. 
I  do  not  think  this  Congress,  in  the  end. 
wants  to  face  the  respKinsibility  of  saying 
to  the  world  and  to  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  "We  are  sorry,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment get  the  money  it  needs  to  pay 
your  salaries,  to  pay  for  your  bonds  when 
they  come  due,  and  to  pay  these  bills. 
We  cannot  do  that." 

I  say  the  third  alternative  is  the 
thing  we  are  facing  today.  If  we,  by  this 
amendment,  put  a  debt  ceiling  on  the 
President,  and  the  President  says  to  us, 
"Well,  you  have  appropriated  more  than 
the  ceiling,  and  you  will  not  let  me  adjust 
my  spending  according  to  your  instruc- 
tions," then  all  we  can  do  is  to  raise  the 
ceiling  to  make  it  possible  for  the  appro- 
priation process  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  charade.  It  is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  us  in  Congress 
to  impose  a  ceiling  on  the  President 
which  we  should  impose  upon  ourselves. 

In  the  bill  before  us,  we  impose  a  ceil- 
ing upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  we  should  impose  upon  ourselves. 
We  get  him  up  here  once  or  twice  a  year 
and  beat  him  over  the  head  and  call  him 
all  kinds  of  names,  for  things  that  we 
have  done  for  which  he  had  no  respon- 
sibility and  which  he  cannot  control. 

I  think  we  should  face  again,  for  the 
39th  time,  the  responsibility  we  have.  We 
have  appropriated  the  money:  we  have 
created  the  deficits;  we  and  the  admini- 
stration, working  together — and  I  think 
the  two  branches  of  Government  can 
share  the  blame.  Now  we  find  that  the 


Treasui->-  has  not  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  obligations  we  have  created,  and 
we  have  got  to  rai.se  the  debt  ceiling.  By 
putting  this  extraneous  amendment  on 
the  bill,  we  are  simply  creating  another 
charade,  under  which,  perhaps  before 
this  session  is  out.  we  will  have  to  raise 
the  ceiling  we  impase  upon  the  President. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  fool  around  with  this.  The  Treas- 
ury has  ^'ot  to  undPrl,'tke  some  impor- 
tant financing  this  month,  possibly  next 
week,  and  it  cannot  move  until  the  debt 
ceiling  is  raised. 

If  there  are  those  who  really  feel  that 
we  should  impase  a  ceiling  on  the  Prc.-.i- 
dent,  then  I  would  like  to  .suggest  to  them 
that  they  should  brine  forward  their  pro- 
po.sal  in  the  form  of  a  bill  on  which  hear- 
ings can  be  held,  on  wliich  we  can  a.s.sess 
the  various  sugpestiom  offered  and  de- 
velop a  rational  piece  of  legislation. 

This  is  offered  as  an  amendment  from 
the  floor.  No  committee  has  .studied  it  It 
has  not  yet  had  the  .scrutiny  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  downtown,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  an  ordinary  bill.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  Spons 
version  of  the  Roth  amendment,  and 
that  its  proponents  will  introduce  a  bill 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  hold  hearings  and  give  the 
matter  serious  study. 

On  the  face  of  it.  I  think  we  are  just 
adding  to  the  problems  we  already  face. 
We  have  got  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  Now 
we  are  about  to  say  we  will  create  a 
spending  ceiling,  which  we  t\1ll  probably 
have  to  raise  before  this  vear  is  over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Loui.»;iana  has  11  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  Is  thrit  all  the  rem.ainirg 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
all  the  time  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  request  some  of  that  11 
minutes? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  5  minutes 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  wish  to 
close  by  stressing  to  the  Senate  se\eral 
key  point":  which  seem  to  me  to  mandate 
.such  an  amendment. 

First,  the  President  himself,  and  key 
members  of  his  administration  have  em- 
phasized the  urgency  of  a  realistic,  but 
binding  limitation.  aj.'iJlying  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive.  President 
Nixon  asked  that  we  set  a  limit  at 
$246,3  billion,  the  total  of  expenditures 
and  net  lending  proposed  in  this  year's 
budget  message  The  administration  has 
confidence  that  this  level  of  .spending, 
which  is  geared  to  yield  a  small  full 
employment  .surplus  should  provide  the 
economy  with  a  moderate,  but  infla- 
tionan-  amoimt  of  Federal   stimulus. 

We  have  got  to  face  facts  this  year. 
Our  economy  lias  suffered  from  rising 
prices  wliile  still  in  an  underutilized 
state  of  flux.  Witness  our  idle  plants  and 
idle  manpower.  Yet.  we  are  turning  the 
corner;  but  as  Budget  Director  Shultz 
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])Ut  it  belore  me  Finance  Committee 
(arlier  this  week: 

Our  success  depends  a  great  deal  on  a 
sense  of  discipline  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
(  overnment. 

SecDnd.  President  Nixon  has  urged 
!  peedy  enactment  of  this  measure.  In  his 
budget  statement,  the  President  em- 
]>hasized  the  need  to  impose  a  spending 
<  eiUng  before  any  appropriation  bills  are 
iiassed.  Well,  I  have  recently  been  in- 
:  ormed  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  may  soon  report  the  first  of 
:  his  year's  bills.  The  legislative  branch's 

I  ippropriation.  amounting  to  some  $500 
inillion,  could  be  before  this  body  within 
i  everal  weeks.  If  we  are  going  to  act  re- 
i  ponsibly,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
iidmlnistration's  request,  there  can  be  no 
more  expedient  time  than  this. 

Third,  opponents  of  this  particular  ve- 

:  licle  to  curb  spending,  argue  that  we  in 

Oongress  can  just  as  easily  go  on  record 

hat   we    will   not.    under   any    circum- 

;  tances,  increase  the  debt  ceiling  beyond 

II  level  that  would  be  consistent  with 
!  pending  at  S246.3  billion.  But  Congress 
lias  never  been  willing  to  do  this  for  an 
entire  fLscal  year. 

C.  Douglas  Dillon,  the  very  distingiush- 
I'd  former  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury. 
iince  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 

cleans  Committee  on  this  very  subject. 

ie  said: 

No  one  Is  more  dedicated  to  responsible 
llnance  and  strict  expenditure  control  than  I 
(  m.  But  effective  control  of  Federal  spend- 
ing cannot  be  achieved  by  restriction  at  the 
lag  end  of  the  appropriations  process  when 
I  he  bills  come  due  and  must  be  paid  If  the 
(  redlt  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  proper  place  to  control  expenditures  I5 
in  the  appropriations  process. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duced this  measure  not  at  the  tag  end, 
hut  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  ap- 
propriations cycle. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
:iays  on  the  Roth  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    ROTH.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
iJenator   from    Oregon    'Mr.    Hatfield  1 
)e  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
nent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  48  of  my 
listinguished  colleagues,  headed  by  the 
eadershlp  of  both  parties,  cosponsored 
his    measure    when    I    introduced    my 
!  pending  limitation  bill  on  February  4. 
rhe  language  in  this  amendment  is  iden- 
ical.  It  calls  for  a  flxed  spending  limit 
lit  the  $246.3  billion  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked.  There  are  no  exemptions 
u-hatsoever.    All    Government    accounts 
—trust  funds  and  Federal  funds — come 
mder  its  aegis.  The  only  way  we  can  con- 
rol  total  debt  is  to  control  total  spend- 
ng. 

The  time  is  now.  Mr.  President.  If  we 

ire  sincere  in  our  desire  to  curb  inflation. 

his  Nation's  most  pressing  and  perva- 

1  ive  problem,  we  in  Congress  must  do 

Dur  part  to  keep  the  spending  lid  on.  I 

1  trongly  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 

nent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  believe  it 
is  sound  procedure  to  have  a  spending 
limit.  I  can  think  of  no  better  place  for 
it  than  on  this  bill  to  raise  the  so-called 
debt  ceiling.  I  think  it  is  a  must.  Indeed, 
many  things  must  be  done  beyond  a  mere 
ceiling  on  expenditures.  We  spend  be- 
cause programs  have  been  authorized. 
They  are  authorized  because  they  are 
constantly  promoted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Sometimes  it  is  argued 
tliat  debts  really  do  not  matter.  The  fact 
remains  that,  year  after  year,  we  are 
called  upon  to  pay  a  tremendous  sum  in 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  Approxi- 
mately $20  billion  which  could  be  used 
to  bring  tax  relief  to  our  people  or  to 
end  the  deficit,  or  for  otiier  good  pur- 
poses, is  used  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt. 
So  the  debt  is  a  very  heavy  burden  upon 
our  people,  and  we  should  do  everything 
we  can  to  stop,  once  and  for  all.  the 
growth  of  the  public  debt, 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  few 
minutes  remaining  to  me.  I  would  merely 
say  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  amend- 
ment would  create  more  confusion  and 
problems  than  it  would  solve  We  would 
go  through  the  process,  first,  of  authonz- 
mg  and  then  appropnating  money.  Then, 
having  done  so,  the  President  would  be 
held  to  a  spending  limit  so  he  could  not 
spend  what  we  authorized.  He  would 
then  send  back  to  us  a  proposal  to  cut 
back  what  we  had  authorized.  Having 
then  gone  through  the  whole  appropria- 
tion process,  wc  would  go  through  the 
whole  deappropriation  process,  selecting 
Item  against  item  and  suggesting  that  we 
should  not  cut  this  item  but  should  cut 
that.  Then,  in  the  event  the  whole  thing 
failed  to  pass  or  the  President  vetoed  it, 
we  would  raise  the  spending  ceiling  by 
the  difference  between  his  proposal  and 
our  proposals. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  determined  to  stay  within  the 
spending  limitation  he  intends  to  impose 
on  himself,  unless  unforeseeable  circum- 
stances bring  about  a  situation  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  it.  Who 
knows  what  emergency  might  come  up? 
So  the  President  reserves  the  right  to 
spend  more  if  he  finds  it  should  be  nec- 
essary. 

Accordingly,  Mr,  President.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to  as  part  of  this  bill.  I  would 
point  out  that  we  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee are  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
how  much  should  be  spent.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  do  that.  The 
whole  thing  would  not  be  a  problem  if 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
bring  in  lower  appropriations,  or  if  the 
Senate  would  not  add  to  the  appropria- 
tions on  the  floor  more  than  should  be 
voted. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to.  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  business  of  providing  whatever  debt 
limit  is  necessary  to  carry  on  this  Gov- 
ernment for  the  next  several  months. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani. 
mous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Curtis*  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  closing. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Roth  amendment,  as  amended. 
I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  for  action. 
By  adopting  an  overall  ceiling  on  spend- 
ing prior  to  any  appropriation  being 
adopted,  we  are  in  a  position  to  put  a 
restraint  on  both  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
make  known  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  serious  about  doing  something 
about  our  economy,  about  stopping  in- 
flation, if  we  are  going  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, which  is  necessary  to  promote  a 
growing  and  stable  economy. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  important  that,  as 
we  enter  important  negotiations  abroad 
in  the  international  field,  people  abroad 
recognize  that  this  Nation  is  serious 
about  its  measures  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  economy.  Therefore,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  an  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  as  amended.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Bayh  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  GambrelD,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea," 

I  also  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson  )  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon* 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

|No.  91  Leg.) 
TEAS— 53 


Allen 

Dcmlnick 

Moss 

.AHott 

Eaiileton 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Pell 

Baker 

Ervln 

Percy 

Boggs 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Grlffln 

Roth 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va 

Hatfield 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Symington 

Case 

Javlts 

Taft 

Chiles 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Church 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

Welcker 

Dole 

Montoya 
NAYS— 30 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bcall 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bible 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Long 

Smith 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Ellender 

McGee 

Tunney 

FonK 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Harris 

M  indale 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Beilmon 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Fulbrlght 

Jordan.  N,C. 

Sparkman 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Roth's  amendment  (No.  956), 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  'President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendment.  I  will  explain 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following : 

MODIFICATION    OF    LIMITATION    ON    FISCAL    YEAR 
1973  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation 
In  section  2  that  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  shall  not  exceed  $246,257,000,000  they 
may  exceed  such  limitation  to  the  extent 
provided  in  subsections   (c)    and   (d). 

(b)  Whenever  action,  or  inaction,  by  the 
Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations  and 
other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from  the 
President's  recommendations  reflected  in  the 
Budget  for  1973  (H.  Doc.  93-215),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  the 
Budget  shall  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
such  action  or  Inaction  on  budget  outlavs. 
and  the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  "be 
correspondingly    adjusted. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   the   Budget   shall  report   to   the 


President  and  to  the  Congress  his  estimate 
of  the  effect  on  budget  outlays  of  other  ac- 
tions by  the  Congress  (whether  initiated  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress)  and  the  limi- 
tation set  forth  herein  shall  be  correspond- 
ingly adjusted,  and  reports,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, shall  Indicate  whether  such  other 
actions  were  Initiated  by  the  President  or 
by  the  Congress. 

(d)(1)  In  the  event  the  President  shall 
estimate  and  determine  that  budget  outlays 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  following 
Items  (the  expenditures  for  which  arise  un- 
der appropriations  or  other  authority  not 
requiring  annual  action  by  the  Congress) 
appearing  In  the  Budget  for  1973.  namely; 

(1)  the  item  designated  (on  page  501  of 
the  Budget)   "Social  Insurance  trust  fund  "•, 

(U)  the  Item  designated  (on  page  162  of 
the  Budget )  "National  service  life  Insurance 
trust  fund"; 

(111)  the  Item  designated  (on  page  501  of 
the  Budget)  "Interest";  and 

(iv)  the  item  designated  (on  page  501  of 
the  Budget)  "Farm  price  supports  (Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)" 
will  exceed  the  estimates  included  for  such 
Items  In  the  Budget  for  1973.  the  President 
may,  after  notification  In  writing  to  the 
Congress  staling  his  reasons  therefor,  adjust 
accordingly  the  amount  of  the  overall 
limitation  provided  In  subsection  (a). 

(2 1  In  the  event  the  President  shall  esti- 
mate and  determine  that  receipts  (credited 
against  budget  outlays)  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  derived  from: 

(I)  sales  of  financial  assets  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
Veterans'   Administration;    and 

(II)  leases  of  lands  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental  Shelf; 

will  be  less  than  the  estimates  Included  for 
such  Items  In  the  Budget  for  1973,  the  Presi- 
dent may.  after  notification  In  writing  to  the 
Congress  stating  his  reasons  therefor,  adjust 
accordingly  the  amount  of  the  overall  limi- 
tation provided   in  subsection    (a). 

(3)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  adjust- 
ments made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
$6,000,000,000. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  the  Budget  shall  report  periodically 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operation  of  this  section.  Such  reports  shall 
be  made  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month 
In  1972  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  at  the  end  of  each 
calendar  quarter  thereafter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  made  necessary  by  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Roth  amendment.  It  would 
exempt  from  the  Roth  amendment  cer- 
tain uncontrollable  items  which  I  think 
the  Senate  should  certainly  want  to  ex- 
empt from.  it.  For  example.  I  refer  to  the 
social  security,  medicare,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  Government  retirement 
trust  funds.  They  are  items  that  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  people  who 
get  sick,  the  number  of  people  who  re- 
tire, or  the  number  of  people  who  find 
themselves  out  of  .lobs.  It  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  would  exempt  the 
outlays  from  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  trust  fund  which  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans who  die.  That  is  something  that 
we  cannot  very  well  control.  It  should 
be  left  out.  In  the  third  place,  it  would 
exempt  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
level  of  interest  rat-^s  in  the  country  and 
the  amount  of  debt  outstanding,  and  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  anyone  else  to  control. 


It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  cut  back  on 
a  number  of  other  spending  accounts  in 
the  budget  because  of  fluctuating  inter- 
e.«t    rates. 

The  amendment  wouid  exempt  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  is 
required  by  law  to  buy  farm  commodities 
in  order  to  maintain  a  certain  price.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  would  provide 
that  wliere  Conpre.ss  passes  an  adminis- 
tration bill  in  the  future  which  exceeds 
the  administration  leque.sl,  the  spending 
limit  IS  increa.sed  to  the  extent  that  the 
appropriation  exceeds  the  budget  re- 
quest. It  would  simply  carry  out  the 
theory  that  Congress  has  enough  sense 
to  know  what  it  is  doing 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.-t  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  .n  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order.  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats.  There  will  be  order  m  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  simply  c;^rry  out  the  theory 
in  future  appropriation  bills  that  we,  in 
Congress,  have  enough  sense  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  that  we  mean  it 
when  we  vote  for  an  appropriation.  If 
we  vote  to  appropriate  $100  million  more 
for  agriculture  or  forestry  or  some  par- 
ticular itpm  over  and  above  what  wiis 
recommended  in  the  budpet.  we  intend 
that  that  amoimt  should  be  spent  and 
do  not  intend  that  it  should  be  taken  out 
of  this  item  or  some  other  item  that  has 
been  kept  within  the  budtiet  request 

I  think  this  makes  common.';en.<^e,  Tlie 
alternative  is  to  do  what  we  did  imder 
the  Williams  amendment  where,  having 
voted  for  it.  we  tlien  proceeded  on  five  or 
more  occasions  to  pass  bills  saying  that 
we  will  do  more  hiring,  notwitlistanding 
the  Williams  amendment. 

Why  does  the  Senator  want  five  occa- 
sions to  say  he  means  to  appropriate 
what  is  appropriated  in  the  bill.  Obvious- 
ly he  would  not  be  appropriating  it,  if  he 
did  not  mean  it  to  be  spent? 

I  think  that  flexibility  is  necessary  to 
make  the  spending  limitation  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
.second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  want  to  be  criti- 
cal of  the  Senator's  amendment,  but 
would  it  not  nullify  the  expre.ssed  desires 
of  53  Members  of  the  Senate  who  just 
voted  for  the  Roth  amendment,  as 
amended? 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  at  all.  Here  we  have 
over  $200  billion  in  obligational  author- 
ity. I  am  looking  at  the  budget  on  page 
42  There  is  S289  billion  of  uiispent  au- 
thority for  outlays  after  fiscal  year  1973; 
$166  billion  of  the  total  is  carried  over 
from  before  1973.  So  this  limitation 
would  apply  against  all  of  that.  It  would 
apply  on  all  funds  that  have  been  im- 
pounded by  the  President. 

In  effect,  what  it  would  do  would  be 
to  impose  a  spending  limit  on  all  appro- 
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prihtions  and  all  impounded  funds  held 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  nullify  all  fund^ 
api  )ropriated  in  prevlo'os  years  ? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  apply  to  all  funds 
appropriated  in  previous  years  £md  up 
to  :his  point;  and  all  those  requested  in 
the  budget. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  not  to  those  not  ap- 
prc  priated  such  as  so-called  trust  funds. 
:  Ir.  LONG.  It  would  not  apply  to  those 
iteins  I  submitted.  How  can  you  control 
number  of  people  who  are  going  to 
or  how  can  you  control  the  num- 
01  people  who  will  be  out  of  work.  I 
you  could,  but  you  cannot. 
r'   AIKEN.   It   would   apply   to   the 
amfendment  just  passed,  and  all  appro- 
affecting    health,    education, 
welfare,  and  all  other  programs  for 

appropriations  are  made? 
.  LONG.  It  would  apply  to  every- 
thlhg  up  to  this  point  except  these  four 
un(  ontrollable  items.  Even  the  Williams 
amendment  limitation  left  those  out. 

?Ir.  AIKEN.  And  except  as  further  ex- 
emptions may  be  voted  by  Congress  in 
thg  future. 

r.  LONG.  Of  course.  Congress  can 
alvJays  amend. 

Jlr.  AIKEN.  And  there  will  be  many 

exemptions  if  I  judge  Congress  correctly. 

Jlr.  LONG.  I  hope  to  prevent  Congress, 

my  amendment,  from  doing  what  it 

be  forced  to  do  if  this  amendment  is 

agreed  to.  That  is  to  avoid  what  we 

happen,    for    instance,    under    the 

tjliams  amendment,  where  every  time 

11  was  passed  that  required  more  em- 

ees  than  allowed  imder  the  ceiling  to 

that  number  of  employees  shall  be 

hirfed,  notwithstanding  a  limitation. 

^[r.  AIKEN.  Then,  the  Senator  from 
Loi  isiana  hopefully  expects  this  year  to 
be  different  from  previous  years  and 
the:-e  moves  to  exempt  all  other  appro- 
priations which  may  affect  this  or  that 
sec  ion  of  the  country  or  this  group  or 
that  group  will  not  be  offered  if  his 
am  mdment  is  agreed  to. 

^[r.  LONG.  I  did  not  advocate  the 
speeding  limitation  to  begin  with,  but  I 
do  advocate  making  it  practical. 

ijart  of  the  amendment  includes  items 
previous  Senator  from  Delaware  had 
nis  spending  limitation;  that  is,  he 
npted  the  social  insurance  trust  funds 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
ch  are  uncontrollable  items. 
'J[r.  AIKE3^.  The  amendments  of  Sen- 
:  WiLLMMs  did  not  result  in  a  balanc- 
of  the  budget  and  did  not  prevent 
.ncrease  in  the  national  debt,  as  I  re- 
I  have  partisan  pride  and  I  had 
refet  respect  for  his  effort.  I  would  give 
A  for  effort  but  probably  D  or  E  for 
ultimate  success  of  it. 
}tr.  LONG.  The  Roth  amendment  will 
not  balance  the  budget.  The  WUliams 
am  ?ndment,  with  the  help  of  the  income 
tax  surcharge  did  produce  a  surplus.  It 
mi£  ht  be  considered  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tioj,  but  certainly  it  will  not  balance  it. 
r.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
"ftie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

5[r.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana  a  number  of  questions.  I  did  not 
ha^  e  an  opportunity  to  read  the  proposed 
am  mdment  until  a  few  minutes  ago. 


Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that,  in 
effect,  noncontrollables  would  be  ex- 
empted  from  the  s;3ending   limitation? 

Mr.  LONG.  Only  those  uncontroUables 
that  are  listed  in  the  amendment  on 
page  2.  There  are  certain  other  uncon- 
trollable items  thus  amendment  would 
not  seek  to  limit.  It  affects  only  those 
listed  on  page  2:  social  security  trust 
funds,  national  senice  life  insurance 
trust  funds,  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  farm  price  supports  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  On  page  3 
there  are  listed: 

Sales  of  financial  assets  of  prograjn.?  ad- 
ministered by  the  Parmer?  Home  Adminis- 
tration, agencies  cf  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing ajid  Urban  Development,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Adminl.5tratlon;  and  leases  of  lands  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  last  two  items  are  offsetting  re- 
ceipts, and  this  simply  exempts  the  ex- 
tents to  which  they  fall  short  of  their 
estimates. 

Mr.  ROTH.  In  other  words,  if  those 
receipts  v,ere  le.ss  than  anticipated  the 
Senator  would,  in  effect,  increase  the 
debt  ceiling.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  You  would  not  have  to  cut 
back  other  budgetary  items  because  you 
were  unable  to  lease  some  land  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  or  did  not  get 
as  much  money  in  lease  revenue  as  on 
previous  occa.sions.  You  simply  would  not 
be  required  to  reduce  the  spending  be- 
cause the  income  was  not  as  much  as 
in  previous  years. 

Mr.  ROTH.  But  if  I  may  recapitulate, 
the  impact  of  that  section  would  permit 
the  size  of  the  deficit  to  be  increased  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  you  did  receive 
less  revenue  than  was  anticipated  in  the 
sale  or  lease,  so  it  permits  a  larger  deficit 
than  anticipated  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  also  it  provides  that 
the  a.ggregate  adjustments  for  these  un- 
controllable accoimts  may  not  exceed  $6 
billion. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  have  any  rea.son  to  believe,  and 
I  refer  to  part  2,  that  the  revenue  re- 
ceived from  sales  of  assets  or  leases  might 
exceed  that  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  evidence  in  the  past 
shows  there  is  no  way  to  foresee  what  is 
going  to  happen.  Let  us  say  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  would  like  to  make  leases.  He 
has  some  protests  in  the  State  govern- 
ments. The  environmental  people  object. 
He  would  like  to  sell  some  leases,  but 
he  might  be  restrained  by  court  order. 
There  is  no  way  to  predict  it. 

We  in  Louisiana  just  cannot  antici- 
pate with  any  con.si:;t€ncy  the  receipts 
of  revenues  from  that  source. 

Mr.  ROTH,  Could  the  Senator  advise 
me  as  to  the  range  in  which  the  leases 
and  sales  have  varied  in  the  past  2  or  3 
years'' 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  those  figures 
right  now.  I  will  try  to  get  them  for  you 

Mr,  ROTH.  Under  paragraph  <d><ii 
the  Senator  sets  forth,  as  I  mentioned,  4 
noncontrollables.  Could  the  Senator 
itemize  what  is  budgeted  for  each  of 
these  items  in  fiscal  1973? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  wait 
just  a  minute.  I  may  be  able  to  give  him 
those  figures. 

With  respect  to  the  social  security 
trust  fund,  it  would  exempt  only  an  in- 


crease above  $68.1  million.  That  Is  what 
the  estimated  expenditure  is  in  1973. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  know  what  the 
estimate  and  the  actual  amounts  were  in 
previous  years,  I  can  give  him  that.  In 
1972,  it  was  $61.9  million,  and  in  1971 
it  was  $54.9  million. 

The  Senator  asked  about  the  receipts 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The 
1973  estimate  is  $1.8  billion.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1972  there  was  only  $523 
million  from  that  source.  In  1971  it  was 
$891  million.  So  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wishful  thinking.  We  might  get  $1.8  bil- 
lion, and  then  again  we  might  not  even 
get  the  $523  million  that  we  got  the  year 
before. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Roth  amendment 
as  amended  by  the  Spong  amendment  be 
applicable  to  the  salaries  and  payments 
tx)  Federal  employees  either  within  or 
without  this  country? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be.  So  the  3 
million  Federal  employees  might  well 
expect  some  portion  of  their  salaries  to 
be  withheld? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  could  happen.  It 
could. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  doubt  that  it  would 
please  them  very  much  if  the  President 
or  the  administration  saw  fit  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  rise  to  express  my  great  gratitude 
and  slight  surprise  at  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered, which  I  am  going  to  support. 

I  stood  on  the  floor  here  about  an  hour 
ago  and  said  that  I  was  going  to  put  on 
the  mantle  of  a  prophet  and  predict  that 
if  the  Roth  amendment  or  the  Spong 
amendment  were  adopted,  we  would  do 
one  of  three  things  before  we  got  to  the 
point  where  it  would  become  operative: 
Either  we  would  let  it  become  operative; 
we  would  raise  the  ceiling,  or  we  would 
create  exemptions.  Now  my  friend  is 
making  two  of  them  true.  He  is  raising 
the  ceiling  and  creating  exemptions.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  prophet  is  vindicated 
quite  so  fast. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  would  be  vin- 
dicated by  five  acts  instead  of  one  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  proposal.  In  any 
event,  it  is  necessary.  It  will  have  to  hap- 
pen. If  something  has  to  be  done,  I  think 
we  might  as  well  do  it  at  one  time  ra- 
ther than  do  it  by  five  or  six  different 
acts. 

Frankly,  we  are  going  to  rim  out  of 
time  in  this  Congress,  in  spite  of  our 
best  efforts  to  move  ahead  as  fast  as  we 
can.  We  have  two  national  conventions 
coming  up  and  many  other  proposals  to 
consider.  This  action  is  going  to  be  nec- 
essary, and  it  might  as  well  be  added  on 
here  instead  of  having  a  dozen  battles  on 
the  floor  later  on  to  do  what  we  know  we 
have  to  do.  We  might  as  well  do  it  now  in 
one  act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Like  the  King  of 
France,  we  marched  up  the  hill,  and  we 
may  as  well  ski  downhill  and  come  down 
again  fast. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  does  not  affect  the 
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Roth  amendment  with  regard  to  the  im- 
pounded funds.  It  leaves  alone  the  effect 
of  all  the  carry  overs  of  appropriations 
that  have  been  appropriated  until  now. 
When  we  realize  what  has  to  happen 
with  regard  to  other  appropriations  and 
uncontrollable  items,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  will  have  to  happen;  so  it  might 
as  well  be  added  now  and  be  done  in  1 
hour  instead  of  having  to  do  it  in  6  or 
7  weeks. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  agrees  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  had  one  more  question. 
I  am  somewhat  apprehensive  about  what 
could  happen  to  Congress.  The  chairman 
will  a.ssure  us,  will  he  not,  that  the  Roth- 
Spong  amendment  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  the  employees  of  Congress  or 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  travel 
funds  of  the  Congress,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  come  to  several  million  dollars 
a  year,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  offices 
in  their  home  States?  He  will  give  us  the 
assurance,  will  he  not,  that  the  Roth- 
Spong  amendment  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  those? 

Mr  LONG.  It  applies  to  all  of  them. 
The  Roth-Spong  amendment  applies  to 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  realize 
what  the  effect  on  Congress  might  be? 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course.  Senator,  frankly, 
if  the  President  wants  to  do  that 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Over  50  Members  of  this 
body  have  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  advised  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  advised  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  it  to  be  known  that  when 
the  Spong  amendment  is  attached  to  it, 
the  administration  is  opposed  to  it.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  if  someone  pro- 
ceeded to  impose  on  me  something  that 
I  felt  should  not  be  done  and  I  felt  was 
unwise,  I  would  be  inclined  to  freeze  the 
very  items  that  the  Senator  has  just  men- 
tioned and  say,  "If  you  want  it  done — you 
are  the  people  who  think  it  ought  to  be 
done — I  will  impound  those." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  happy  that  so  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  expressed  their 
willingness  to  make  this  sacrifice  if  the 
President  finds  it  necessary. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  administration  is  opposed  to 
a  spending  ceiling? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  administration  was  opposed  to  the 
Roth  amendment  and  was  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  Roth  amendment  if 
amended  by  the  Spong  amendment.  That 
is  the  way  I  imderstood  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Roth  amendment 
and  the  Spong  amendment  have  been 
adopted.  Now,  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  the  administration  supported  a 
spending  ceiling.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  administration  very 
strongly  said  they  would  accept  a  spend- 
ing ceiling. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  did  not  want  it  in 

this  form. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  They  did  not  want  it  in 
this  bill  because  it  would  delay  the  bill, 
but  they  were  in  favor  of  a  spending  ceil- 
ing. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  did  not  want  it  in 
this  bill  and  in  this  form.  That  is  the 
administration's  position.  Of  course,  that 
is  not  binding  on  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana or  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
but  since  he  brought  it  up,  that  is  the 
way  it  is. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  wanted 
to  know  the  other  figures.  The  figure  for 
outlays  by  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance trust  fund  is  $792  million. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt,  an 
uncontrollable  item,  is  now  $21.2  billion. 
but  it  will  have  to  be  paid  whether  it  goes 
down  or  up. 

Farm  price  supports,  $4,3  billion. 

These  exemptions  would  apply  only 
to  the  excess  over  those  figures,  and  they 
would  be  subject  to  an  overall  limita- 
tion of  $6  billion,  which  we  think  would 
be  adequate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Let  me  see  if  we  can  clarify 
this  for  those  not  familiar  with  the 
amendment,  to  see  how  it  operates. 

Mr.  LONG.  First,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  inquire,  have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Would  it  be  .appropriate, 
if  the  Senator's  exclusions  wers  adopted, 
to  subtract  the  $68.1  million,  the  $792 
million,  the  $21.2  billion  for  interest,  and 
the  $4.3  billion  for  farm  price  supports 
from  the  $246,257  billion  spending  limit. 
to  get  a  realistic  figure? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  The  items  which  I  gave 
the  Senator  are  within  the  limits.  It  is 
only  to  the  extent  that  these  imcontrol- 
lable  items  exceed  those  estimates  that 
relief  would  be  provided  by  permitting 
the  spending  limit  to  rise  by  the  degree 
to  which  these  uncontrollable  items  in- 
crease up  to  $6  billion. 

If  more  veterans  die  than  are  expected 
to  die,  that  would  not  require  us  to  cut 
back  somewhere  else  on  the  budget;  or 
if  interest  on  the  national  debt  should 
go  up  instead  of  down,  in  spite  of  what 
little  I  or  some  other  people  can  do  about 
it,  we  would  not  have  to  cut  back  on 
other  items  because  of  that  change. 

If  unemployment  increases,  that  would 
be  the  worst  possible  reason  I  can  think 
of  to  cut  expenditures.  The  one  thing  we 
ought  to  do,  if  imemployment  increases, 
is  help  by  putting  people  to  work.  That 
costs  money.  But  under  the  Roth  amend- 
ment, if  unemployment  increases,  we 
have  got  to  cut  Federal  spending,  and 
thereby  increase  unemployment,  and  fire 
very  needed  and  useful  public  employees. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  wants  to  do 
that.  I  think  we  have  learned  something 
since  1929,  and  realize  there  is  some  value 
to  the  so-called  built-in  stabilizers,  to 
help  mitigate  the  drastic  effects.  I  thiiik 
everyone  would  want  that,  and  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  particular. 
In  my  judgement,  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  put  these  items  on  such  a  basis 
that,  because  of  net  increases  in  the  na- 
tional debt,  or  of  because  an  increase  in 
interest  rates  or  an  increase  in  imem- 
ployment. or  because  more  people  got 
sick    under    medicare    because    of    an 


epidemic  of  fiu.  we  would  have  to  throw 
people  out  of  work  or  cut  back  in  other 
programs.  That  does  not  make  much 
sense. 

I  have  no  doubt,  if  we  get  around  to 
doing  it,  that  we  will  tr>-  to  make  our  act 
effective.  I  know  I,  for  one,  would  not 
want  to  advocate  a  big  increase  in  social 
security,  and  then,  having  voted  it,  have 
to  explain  to  people  why  they  did  not 
get  it,  after  we  told  them  they  were 
going  to  get  it.  I  am  positive  that  this 
flexibility  .^ould  be  there,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  am  offering  the  amendment 

Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield 

Mr.  ROTH.  Is  not  the  impact  of  the 
amendment  basically  to  permit  $6  billion 
in  spending  to  be  added  to  the  four  i-o- 
called  noncontroUable  items,  as  ad.iu.sted, 
of  course,  by  what  happens? 

Mr.  LONG.  Only  if  there  are  increases 
in  those  categories,  yes. 

Mr  ROTH.  So  that  other  appropria- 
tions would  not  be  affected  in  any 
manner? 

Mr.  LONG.  Existing  appropriations 
would  not  be  affected,  but,  as  I  indicated, 
future  appropriations  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceeded  the  budget  requests,  would 
bring  about  an  increase  in  the  spending 
limit  to  permit  that  which  Congress 
appropriated  to  be  spent. 

So.  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  the 
spending  limit,  it  would  bring  that  about. 
But  that  is  what  we  have  done  anyway. 
That  is  what  we  did  when  we  had  other 
spending  limitatioii-s.  Wherever  Congress 
was  concerned  enough  about  wanting  to 
do  something  that  it  .saw  fit  to  appro- 
priate the  money,  it  put  a  provision  in 
the  appropriation  bill  m  each  case,  'This 
shall  be  done  notwithstanding  the  spend- 
ing limitation." 

Mr,  ROTH,  I  think  there  is  an  essen- 
tial difference.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
certain  exceptions  made:  but,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  latter  point,  every 
time  Congress  appropriates  more,  we  will 
increase  the  overall  spending  limitation; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr,  LONG,  It  is  correct  to  the  extent 
that  Congress  is  working  its  will. 

Mr.  ROTH,  Actually,  the  1968  limita- 
tion on  spending  was  more  a  firm,  fixed 
limitation;  it  did  not  provide  automati- 
cally that  if  an  appropriation  went  up, 
the  ceiling  went  up,  which  I  understand 
would  be  the  effective  of  the  amendment 
here.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  1970  limitation  on  spending. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  what  happened  there 
was  that  the  ceilmg  was  rigid  in  the  re- 
spects that  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 
Thereafter,  we  would  have  bills  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  sponsored  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  there  would  be 
an  amendment  on  the  bill  to  say  that  this 
appropriation  would  be  spent  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  spending 
limitation.  Tlien  we  would  have  rollcalls 
and  debates  and  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  argument  and  conversation,  before  we 
could  have  a  vote  on  it.  We  would  have 
to  agree  or  disagree  to  the  key  amend- 
ment that  the  President  could  go  ahead 
and  spend  what  was  appropriated  not- 
withstanding the  spending  limitation 

I  do  not  see  any  point  m  having  to 
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spend  day  after  day  from  now  until  the 
end  of  this  session,  debating  about 
\  'hether  the  Senate  really  means  to  spend 
sjmething  when  it  adds  an  item  to  an 
appropriation  bill  or  raises  a  figure.  I 
?  ould  assume  it  is  self-evident,  if  the 
Senate  wants  to  spend  some  funds  that 
tiey  are  willing  to  raise  the  spending 
1  mitation  by  the  necessary  amount,  if 
^^e  do  not  want  the  President  to  im- 
F  ound  the  oame  money  that  we  are  ask- 
ing him  to  spend. 

So,  rather  than  go  through  this  thing 

ve  or  six  times,  I  would  hope  we  could 
settle  It  now,  and  agree  that  when  we 
V3ted  to  appropriate  more  money  than 
t  le  budget  had  requested  for  this  item, 
i  would  mean  just  exactly  what  the  bill 
s  iys — that  we  have  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure  of  that  amount  of  money  for 
t  lat  purpose.  I  submit  that  to  do  other- 
V  ise  is  just  to  deceive  the  public,  after 
having  said,  "Spend  the  money."  then 
s  lying.  "No,  don't  spend  it."  When  we 
w  rite  a  spending  limitation,  we  should 
anticipate  the  fact  that  if  we  want  to 
s  )end  more  than  that,  we  will  respect  our 

ght  to  pass  a  future  law  to  do  just  that. 


CI 
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And  when  we  do  it,  it  should  be  self- 
evident  that  we  mean  to  spend  it,  and 
we  are  not  deceiving  anybody. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  He  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  some  hard,  inescap- 
able facts.  You  cannot  blink  them  away. 
They  have  to  be  paid,  and  we  have  to 
be  prepared  to  see  that  those  payments 
are  not  put  under  any  sort  of  limitation. 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  criticism  being  directed  at 
Congress  today.  One  would  gather  the 
impression  that  Congress  was  a  spend- 
thrift, that  all  we  do  is  spend  our  time 
adding  funds  to  budget  requests  made 
by  the  administration,  when  the  exact 
opposite  i.-;  true. 

If  my  figures  are  correct,  this  admin- 
istration, at  the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal 
year  1973,  after  4  years  in  power,  will 
have  given  to  the  American  people  a 
deficit   well  in  excess  of  $100  billion— 


over  the  4 -year  period  over  which  it  has 
prepared  the  budget.  No  other  adminis- 
tration in  my  memory  can  equal  that 
record. 

Just  to  keep  the  debate  in  context  on 
the  issue  of  spending,  I  will  ask  that  a 
table  showmg  the  requests  for  spending 
during  the  past  4  years  by  the  executive 
branch  and  how  Congress  has  cut  those 
requests  for  spending  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  note  that  during  the  fiscal 
years  1969  through  1972,  Congress  has 
provided  the  administration  with  $27 
billion  less — Congress  has  provided  the 
administration  with  $27  billion  less— 
than  the  administration  desired  and  re- 
quested for  spending. 

So  on  the  question  of  who  should  have 
the  lid,  I  think  Congress— that  means 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  this  body,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  the 
other  body— should  realize  that  where  it 
had  control  it  has  done  a  remarkable  job. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


MPARISON  OF  FUNDS  REQUESTED  OF  CONGRESS  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY  CONGRESS  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  ACTS  TOGETHER  WITH  DEFICITS  FOR  EACH 

FISCAL  YEAR,  1961-72  *'" 

IDoi'irs  m  (nillions] 


al  years 


Total  amount 

requested  by 

the  respective 

administra- 
tions from 
Congress  for 
aopropnation 
of  money  in 
tne  appro- 
priation acts 


Total  amount 
of  money 
provided  by 
Congress  in 
the  appro- 
priation acts 


Total  amount 
of  money 
reduced  b^ 
the  Congress 
from  the 
administra- 
tion requests 
in  the  appro- 
priation acts 


Deficit  (excess  of  outlays  or 
expenditures  over  receipts) 


Unified 

budget 


Administrative 
budget 


84,010 
101,186 
107. 204 
110.271 
110.204 
121.720 


83.  799 
96.  195 
102  562 
1"'3  799 
106.  070 
119,310 


-J211 
-4  991 
-4.542 
-6.472 
-4.  134 
-2.410 


-3.406 
-7,137 
-4,  751 
-5,922 
-1,596 
-3,796 


-3.  856 

-6,  373 
-6.266 
-3.226 
-3,435 
-2,251 


Fiscal  years 


Total  amount 
requested  by 
the  respective 
administra- 
tions from 
Congress  for 
appropriation 
of  money  in 
the  appro- 
priation acts 


Total  amount 
of  money 
provided  by 
Congress  m 
the  appro- 
priation acts 


Total  amount 
of  money 
reduced  by 
the  Congress 
from  the 
administra- 
tion requests 
in  the  appro- 
priation acts 


Deficit  (excess  of  outlays  or 
expenditures  over  receipts) 


Unified 
budget 


Administrative 
budge 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972,  estimate. . 


144,813 

162,989 
147.909 
142.701 
147,779 
163,531 


143.884 
156.917 
133.340 
134.431 
144, 274 
161,981 


-929 
-6,072 

-14,569 
-8,270 
-3.  505 

'-1,550 


-8,  702 

-25. 161 

+3,  236 

-2.845 

-23.000 

2-40,000 


-9,869 
-28,379 

-5,490 
-13,100 
-29,900 


Excludes  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  which  is  pending  In  Senate   Thetoreign  aid  appropriation 
,  as  passed  the  House,  effects  a  further  reduction  m  the  budget  estimates  of  $1  339 


'  The  t)udget  Is  not  available  as  of  Jan,  20,  1972.  This  figure  was  quoted  In  the  press. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Believe  me,  Mr. 
Pj-esident.  I  am  not  one  who  likes  to 
d< w-ngrade  this  body,  I  like  to  build  up 
ii  is  body,  the  institution  we  revere  so 
much,  and  to  lay  the  facts  on  the  table.  I 
J I  St  want  to  show  what  Congress  has 
d(  ne  in  relation  to  the  requests  of  the 
(.ministration  and  to  emphasize  that 
er  a  4-year  period  we  have  appropn- 
$27  billion  le.-^s  than  the  adminis- 
tion,  and  that  over  that  4-year  period 
e  administration  will  have  incurred — 
is  administration — a  deficit  well  in  ex- 
of   $100   billion,   a   record   hard   to 


led 


at 


qss 

it, 

I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
particularly  relish  the  task  of  trying  to 
pull  this  administration's  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire._  I  find  myself  sort  of  an  un- 
w  lling  soldier  for  that  purpose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  a  make- 
•.viirk  project  for  us  to  pass  a  spending 
initation  which  attempts  to  control  the 
ur  .controllable  items,  when  we  know  that 
we  cannot  control  them  and  would  not 
want  to,  or  which  does  nothing  but  mis- 
lead and  deceive  the  American  people. 

[  would  think  that,  from  this  day  for- 
ward, anyone  who  thinks  enough  of  an 
at  propriation  bill  to  vote  for  it  will  think 


enough  of  it  to  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  says  that  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  appropriating  is  not  to  be  withheld  or 
impounded  because  of  a  spending  limita- 
tion we  voted  previously. 

Tlie  present  amendment  would  say 
that  we  did  not  mean  what  we  said  with 
regard  to  the  previous  appropriations. 
Usually,  if  there  i.s  a  conflict  between 
acts,  it  is  the  last  act  that  tends  to  pre- 
vail. All  I  am  saying  is  that,  if  you  pass 
a  future  act  that  says  you  will  spend  a 
certain  amount  for  child  care  or  for  pub- 
lic works  or  for  acriculture,  you  do  mean 
what  you  say  and  that  you  do  mean  :t 
should  be  spent. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the 
proposed  amendment. 

First,  I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that  I 
have  not  tried  to  blame  either  Congress 
or  the  executive  branch  alone,  either  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats  alone.  I 
think  the  record  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  there  is  enough  blame  to  share 
around  the  entire  Federal  bureaucracy, 
whether  it  is  the  executive  branch  or  the 
legislative  branch.  One  can  go  back  and 
show  deficits  in  practically  every  ad- 
ministration since  World  War  II.  I  do 


not  think  it  is  helpful  to  try  to  place 
the  blame.  I  think  that  what  is  impor- 
tant is  what  this  Government  is  going  to 
do  to  try  to  correct  the  situation,  to  pro- 
vide some  stability  in  the  Federal  fiscal 
picture,  so  that  we  can  have  a  sound 
growth  of  the  economy. 

I  might  point  out  that  one  of  the 
practices  of  Congress,  in  addition  to  ap- 
propriations, has  been  to  use  backdoor 
financing  that  is  not  incorporated.  As 
was  brought  out  earlier,  one  of  the 
major  exemptions  of  this  type  is  what 
we  did  recently  in  the  authorization  for 
clean  water. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  everyone  recognize  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  it  would  gut  the  so-called 
Roth-Spong  amendment.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  rather  than  improve 
the  situation,  we  will  have  harmed  It,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  give  a  cosmetic 
appearance  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  Federal  spending,  that 
we  are  trying  to  correct  deficit  spending 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  when  in 
fact  it  will  mean  that  there  is  no  prac- 
tical limitation. 

There  are  two  basic  parts  to  the 
amendment,  as  I  imderstand  it.  I  have 
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not  had  a  chance  to  study  it  carefully. 
One  makes  a  mockery  of  the  spending 
ceiling  in  and  of  itself,  because  it  would 
permit  that  celling  to  rise  every  time 
Congress  appropriated  fimds  above  those 
proposed  in  the  budget.  Consequently, 
you  would  have  a  floating  ceiling,  and  I 
think  that  is  worse  than  no  ceiling  what- 
ever. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  tell  the  people 
back  home  that  Congress  is  serious  about 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  think  the  very 
contrary  would  be  proved  if  we  adopted 
this  portion  of  the  amendment. 

So  far  as  the  other  phase  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  exempting  four  so-called 
noncontrollables  to  the  extent  of  $6  bil- 
lion, if  I  understand  it  correctly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  want 
to  have  the  maximum  effect  in  a  spend- 
ing limitation,  we  should  stay  to  what  we 
already  have,  which  requires  that  it  be 
cut  back  from  other  portions  of  the 
budget  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase 
spending  in  these  so-called  noncontrol- 
lables. 

Mr.  President,  I  tliink  it  is  time  that 
we  adopt  meaningful  legislation  that  will 
mean  fiscal  responsibility,  and  it  is  criti- 
cally important  that  we  do  so.  The  only 
way  we  can  accomplish  that  is  to  adopt 
a  ceiling,  as  we  have  adopted,  that  ap- 
plies to  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  exec- 
utive branch.  I  think  that  to  adopt  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  would  be  a  seri- 
ous step  backward,  and  I  therefore  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
•  Beall)  .  The  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  is  the  amendment 
divisible? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  would  not  prevent  a  division  of 
an  amendment  which  is  divisible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  this  amendment 
divisible?  My  understanding  is  that  it  is 
in  two  parts,  one  saying  that  subsequent 
appropriations  would  raise  or  lower  the 
ceilings  and  another  is  on  the  uncontrol- 
lables. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Where 
would  the  Senator  desire  to  divide  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  it  is  divisible,  I 
think  we  should  have  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  ceiling  by  the  Roth 
amendment  was  raised  by  subsequent 
appropriations  and  another  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  uncontrollables. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  unanimous  consent  for  a 
separate  vote  on  subsections  (c)  and  (d) , 
if  that  would  accommodate  the  Senator. 
He  could  have  it  either  before  or  after, 
however  he  wants  to  do  it,  or  a  vote  on 
the  uncontrollables  first.  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  consent.  It  would  be  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  have  reached  some  understand- 
ing about  the  division.  So,  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  divided  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  first  on  subsections  ( a  i ,  ( b  > ,  and 
(c)  and  thereafter  vote  on  the  remainder 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Long  amendment,  consisting  of  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (o  thereof.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  part, 
may  I  say,  is  the  part  that  has  to  do  with 
the  floating  ceiling  by  which  if  Congress 
passes  a  future  appropriations  bill  that 
exceeds  the  budget  request,  the  spending 
limitation  would  be  increased  by  the 
amount  by  which  that  bill  exceeds  the 
budget  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrelli,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke»  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  North  Carohna 
•  Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiei! 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr. 
Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon) 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  familv. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'mV. 
Mundt)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

(No.  92  Leg.) 
YEAS— 45 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fong 

Harris 


Hart 

HUKhes 

Inouye 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Loni; 

Maprnnsnn 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClen&n 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Mont  ova 

Moss 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

S"hwelker 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 

Young 


NATS— 38 


Allen 

Curtis 

Miller 

Allott 

Dole 

Pearson 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Percv 

Boggs 

Ervln 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Fannin 

Roth 

Brooke 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Buckley 

Grlffln 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gurney 

Stennls 

Case 

Hansen 

Taft 

Chiles 

Hatt^eld 

Thurmond 

Church 

HoUings 

Tower 

Cook 

Hruska 

Welcker 

Cotton 

J  a  V ;  t  s 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Bayh 

Hanke 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

F'.ilbright 

Jordan.  N.C 

Sparkman 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

McIntyre 

So  the  first  part  of  the  division  on  Mr. 
Long's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Burdick  > .  The  que.'^tion  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  second  part  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment, consisting  of  sections  id»  and  'e) 
thereof.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh  I.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Bentsen  i  .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHTt,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr,  G.ambrelli,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr  Gravel',  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Hartke  > .  tlie  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Mr,  Himphreyi,  the 
Senator  from  Wa.'ihington  tMi-.  Jack- 
son i.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  JORDAN',  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovern '.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampt^hire  iMr.  McIntyre). 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  -Mr.  Spark- 
man  >,  and  the  Senator  from  Illmoi.'-  -Mr. 
Stevenson)  arc  necessarily  ab,sent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fiom 
Connecticut  (Mr,  Ribicoff  >  !.■-  ab.'ient  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wa.'^hinfjton 
I  Mr.  Jackson  )  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois iMr.  Stevenson  i   would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Mr. 
Gambrelli  would  vote  "nay.' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr,  Bellmon .i 
is  absent  becau.se  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr. 
Mundt  1  is  ab.sent  becau.'^c  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  12.  as  follows: 

[No.  93  Leg.] 
TEAS— 71 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 


n. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 


Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 
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Allen 

Brock 
Buckley 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Fulbright 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

So   the 


Welcker 

Williams 
Young 


Proxmire 
Roth 
Stennis 
Toft 

-17 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Riblcoff 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 
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second  part  of  Mr.  Long's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  We  thought  we  would 
have  two  amendments  for  tomorrow.  We 
may  still  have  two.  We  know  of  one 
which  may  be  offered.  So  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  we  may  be  able  to  finish  with 
this  bill  at  a  reasonably  early  time  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  have  indicated  that  they  intend 
to  resume  hearings  on  H.R.  1 ;  and  may  I 
say  that  I  have  nothing  but  words  of 
commendation  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  work  he  has  done  to 
try  to  report  out  H.R.  1.  There  have  been 
some  delays  for  a  number  of  reasons 
which  are  apparent  to  all,  but  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  sometime  around  the  first 
of  April  that  bill  will  be  ready  to  take  up 
in  the  Senate. 

So  that  is  about  it,  as  we  stand  now. 
When  we  conclude  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership,  in  line  with  its  word 
given  over  a  number  of  months,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Voter  Registration  Act. 

?vlr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  WEICKER  ON  THURS- 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
next  Thursday,  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  V/eicker  >  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriuu 


I  assimie  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW  AND  LAYING  BE- 
FORE THE  SENATE  THE  UN- 
FINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  >  Mr.  Proxmire  >  on  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow,  it  stand  m  adjournment  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  60  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY.  MARCH  9,  UNTIL  10 
A.M.,  FRIDAY.  MARCH  10.  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Thursday,  ic  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  a.m.  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire'  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
busine.ss. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow,  and  the  Senate  un- 
doubtedly will  complete  action  on  the 
unfinished    business.    H.R.    12910.    The 


voter  registration  bill  is  scheduled  to 
follow  the  action  on  the  debt  limit  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5:53 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  March  8,  1972,  at  12 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  7,  1972. 

National    Oceanic    and    Atmospheric 
Administration 
To  be  commanders 
Robert  A.  Ganse  Richard  J.  DeRycke 

Michael  H.  Fleming       Ned  C.  Austin 
Richard  E.  Newell  Jeffrey  G.  Carlen 

Richard  H.  Allbrltton    John  W.  Carpenter 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
John  W.  DeCoste  David  M.  Wilson 

James  M.  Wlntermyre  Yeager  A.  Bush 
Frank  P.  Rossi  John  D.  Stachelhaus 

John  T.  Atwell  Bruce  L.  Keck 

Lowell  J.  Oenzllnger     Larry  W.  Mordock 
Jimmy  A.  Lyons  Victor  E.  Delnore,  Jr. 

To   be   lieutenants 
Ronald  L.  Sellers 

To  be  lieutenants   (junior  grade) 
John  D.  Busman  John  L.  Robblns 


Dean  R.  Seidel 
William  Q.  Plchel 
Lester  B.  Smith,  Jr 
Dale  M.  Hodges 
Roger  J.  DeVlvo 
Stephen  M.  Dunn 
Donald  A.  Drake 
Gregory  L.  Miller 
Lewis  A.  Lapine 
Robert  M.  Dixon 


Nicholas  A.  Prahl 
William  T.  TumbuU 
Thomas  E.  Brown 
Jerry  S.  Crowley 
Larry  J.  Oliver 
Gregory  R.  Bass 
Peter  S.  Hudes 
Carl  A.  Pearson 
Leslie  R,  L«mon 
Russell  C.  Arnold 
To  be  ensigns 
Alan  J.  Plckrell  Keith  F.  Freese 

Craig  B.  Christensen     Alton  W.  Payne,  Jr. 
Theodore  C.  Kaiser        James  W.  Davis 
Nelson  K.  H.  Lau  WUllam  A.  Pagano 

Richard  W.  Pennenter 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The    following-named    Reserve   officers  to 
be  permament  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in   the  grade  of  commander: 
William  M.  Alexander  Robert  A.  Detzel 
Robert  W.  Atthowe       John  A.  Dillingham 
Benny  J.  Ballard  Robert  P.  Donnelly 

Franklin  J.  Barbosa       Gilbert  T.  Dunn 
Robert  G.  Batteiger      Edgar  A.  Ebey 


Robert  J.  Bell 
Stephen  L.  Best 
John  I.  Bishop 
William  E.  Boland 
Henry  N.  Brandon 
William  R.  Brinkmier 
Edward  C.  Brant 
Marvin  P.  Burgess 
Donald  L.  Burry 
Elvin  P.  Byers 
Patton  H.  Caldwell, 

Jr. 
Robert  L.  Carlise 
Alfred  Caslerl 
Louis  A.  Chaddick,  Jr. 
Gregory  V.  Clement 
Robert  D.  Coleman 
Francis  N.  Crawford 
James  E.  Crosby,  Jr. 


William  J.  Farrell 
CUnton  S.  Ferris,  Jr. 
Harvie  W.  Fitzgerald 
Herbert  R.  Force 
Douglas  W.  Fredericks 
Alonzo  W.  Garrett 
William  H.  Glthens 
Arthur  S.  Goldman 
Julius  A.  Goodln,  Jr. 
Jacob  J.  Graber 
AJlen  E.  Griffin 
Jerome  L.  Grill 
James  E.  Harris 
Clifton  E.  Hayes 
Lewis  S.  Hayes 
Alvin  D.  Hersh 
William  S.  Hewlett 
Stanley  R.  Kyle 
Harold  R.  Jones 


Robert  G.  Dashiell,  Jr. Herbert  L.  Kinard 
Robert  A.  Dayton  Harold  C.  Klngan 

Cyril  R.  Denlke  Leonard  E.  Korenek 
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Ned  K.  Kulp 
James  P.  Kyne 
Robert  B.  Legge 
Peter  P.  Leto 
Jerome  P.  Lundgren 
Peter  K.  Lyse 
Justin  M.  McCa.rthy 
Charles  B.  McCormack 
Gene  W.  Miller 
John  Miller 
Patrick  D.  Mooney 
Alan  C.  Moore 
Parker  D.  Morris 
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Daniel  J.  Murphy 
Carl  T.  Nakkula 
Damon  G.  Nalty 
Edward  J.  Northup 
John  K.  Oast 
Edward  H.  CKeefe 
John  G.  Orewller 
Glen  O.  Petersen 
Harry  J.  Petrequln  Jr. 
Kenneth  T.  Plnhero 
Dorothy  M.  Preuss 
Lennard  K.  Rambusch 
Matthew  G.  Raulf 


Robert  S.  Raymer 
Leroy  Reid 
John  Relle,  Jr. 
John  A.  Robbins.  Jr. 
Gerald  H.  Rockelll 
Robert  T.  Rosenfeld 
John  P.  Rowley,  Jr. 
John  S.  Saper 
John  E.  Schroeder 
Michael  D.  Schwartz 
Thomas  M.  Scott 
Meyer  J.  Seltzer 
Charles  K.  Sheckler 


John  A.  Sfcarzynskl 
Gerald  R.  Skinner 
Charles  R.  Smith 
Noah  M.  Smith 
Peter  W.  Spencer 
Robert  W.  Sprlck 
Edward  J.  Stauber 
Delmar  L.  Strelow 
Robert  E.  Strunk 
Thomas  P.  Sullivan, 

Jr. 
Harry  A.  Thorpe 


Raymond  V.  Under- 
wood. Jr. 
Roger  P.  Vancp 
Thomas  A.  Vellanti 
Donald  J.  Wagner 

U.S 
Rear  Adm   Robert 


Eric  H.  Wall 
Richard  T  Whitney 
Richard  L  Whynot 
Albert  D  Wittnian 


Navy 

L.  J.  Long. 


.. „.  U    S.  Navy, 

having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving 
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FOREIGN  AID:  PRO  AND  CON 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations bill  has  finally  been  sent  to  the 
White  House,  a  mere  4  months  before 
the  start  of  fiscal  year  1973.  This  long 
delay  indicates  the  degree  of  controversy 
surroimdlng  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

To  gain  a  perspective  on  this  contro- 
versy, I  urge  my  colleague  to  read  the 
following  documents.  The  first  Is  Con- 
gressman Passman's  comments  to  the 
American  taxpayer  from  July  1,  1971, 
concerning  our  foreign  assistance  efforts. 
I  asked  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  respond  to  my  colleague's 
remarks.  The  second  document  Is  the 
agency's  response,  which  I  have  just  re- 
cently received. 

These  items  follow: 

Foreign  Operations. 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  1,  1971. 
To  the  American  taxpayer: 

The  attached  fact  sheets  should  have  your 
close  scrutiny.  Our  government  Is  continu- 
ing to  dissipate  your  resources  and  wealth 
In  foreign  nations  all  over  the  world.  This 
unconscionable  practice  is  destroying  our 
world  markets,  destroying  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  and  placing  an  unbearable 
public  debt  upon  the  shoulders  of  unborn 
generations.  This  practice  of  giving  away 
your  wealth  is  creating  inflation  and  reduc- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollar 
which  Is  the  equivalent  of  confiscating  your 
savings.  I  must  speak  out  again  and  say 
forthrightly  that  the  good  claimed  for  this 
program  is  not  supported  by  facts. 

Our  fiscal  irresponsibility  is  so  obvious 
that  many  foreign  nations  are  again  de- 
manding our  diminishing  gold  for  the  sur- 
plus dollars  they  hold,  thus  further  deplet- 
ing our  limited  gold  stocks.  In  some  coun- 
tries, buslnesees  will  accept  dollars  only 
at  a  discount.  This  uncontrolled  dissipation 
of  our  wealth  Is  pricing  us  out  of  world  mar- 
kets. We  may  well  finish  this  year  with 
a  true   trade   deficit   of  a  bUllon   dollars. 

There  are  approximately  Fifty  Billion  U.S. 
I>ollars  floating  around  In  foreign  countries. 
We  do  not  have  the  gold  to  redeem  these 
dollars,  so  they  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
foreign  nations  for  commerce.  Do  not  blame 
the  present  Administration  for  this  unbe- 
lievable situation  because  it  has  been  build- 
ing up  for  25  years.  The  habit  of  giving  away 
our  wealth  Is  so  Ingrained  In  the  minds  of 
the  bureaucrats  who  give  away  this  money 
that  they  cannot  overcome  the  addiction. 
So,  those  of  us  who  know  the  facts  must 
now  spread  this  news  throughout  the  na- 
tion and  plead  for  support  so  as  to  bring 


this  outlandish,  wasteful,  ever-growing  ad- 
diction under  control,  or  else  someday  surely 
regret  our  neglect. 

The  attached  sheets  establish  beyond  any 
doubt  that  this  program  could  be  termed 
frustrating,  fanatical,  frightening  and  fool- 
ish. I  am  going  to  expose  the  wastefulness  of 
this  program  to  the  Nation  even  If  it  require 
substantial  use  of  my  personal  resources. 
This  is  an  obligation  I  owe  to  the  American 
people. 

May  I  explain  the  attached  fact  sheets 
briefly  before  you  read  them: 

( 1 )  New  budget  requeste  for  additional  au- 
thorizations and/or  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance,  fiscal  year  1972,  covering 
loans,  grants  and  credits — thirteen  billion, 
five  hundred  twenty-eight  million,  six  hun- 
dred twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

(2)  Unexpended  balance  in  pipeline  from 
prior  years — twenty- fcnir  billion,  five  hun- 
dred sixty-seven  million,  fifty- five  thousand 
dollars.  Including  appropriated  funds  and 
borrowing  authority. 

(3)  If  all  new  requests  are  approved  by  the 
Congress,  the  grand  total  funds  available, 
new  and  from  prior  years,  will  amount  to 
thirty-eight  billion,  nine  hundred  fifty-six 
million,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

(4)  Net  cost  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram (1946-71)  Including  interest  on  what 
we  have  borrowed  to  give  away,  amounts 
to  two  hundred  twelve  billion,  eight  hundred 
eighty  million  dollars.  Many  billions  of  the 
dollars  we  pay  out  in  interest  on  what  we 
have  borrowed  to  give  away  go  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  foreign  nationals. 

(5)  During  this  world-wide  spending  spree, 
our  gold  holdings  have  been  reduced  from 
twenty-two  billion,  eight  hundred  seventy- 
nine  Tnillion  dollars  to  ten  billion,  seven  hun- 
dred thirty-two  million  dollars. 

(6)  Since  the  inception  of  the  world-wide 
spending  spree,  short-term  dollar  claims 
against  the  United  States  (due  now)  have 
increased  from  eight  billion,  six  hundred 
forty-five  million  dollars  to  forty-one  billion, 
six  hundred  sixty-six  million  dollars,  plus 
other  United  States  indebtedness  abroad 
which  amounts  to  twelve  billion  dollars  It 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  off  these 
short-term  lOU's,  we  could  not  meet  the 
demand. 

(7)  Our  balance-of-payments  situation, 
since  this  worldwide  spending  spree  started. 
has  placed  our  fiscal  affairs  in  a  grave  posi- 
tion. We  have  paid  to  foreign  nation  forty- 
eight  billion,  eight  hundred  nineteen  million 
dollars  more  than  they  have  paid  to  us.  This 
situation  will  continue  to  worsen  until  we 
bring  the  Aid  program  under  control.  As  you 
know,  this  Is  what  has  created  such  a  tre- 
mendous dollar  surplus  In  the  hands  of  for- 
eign nations  and  nationals. 

(8)  The  freewheeling  spending  program 
covering  the  face  of  the  earth  has  helped 
push  the  U.S.  Public  debt  to  a  figure  eighty- 
seven  billion  dollars  above  the  combined 
public  debt  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

(9)  Can  it  be  denied  that  our  country  has 
substituted    dollars    for    a    sound    foreign 


policy,  aid  for  trade,  appeasement  for  firm- 
ness? We  have  become  so  addicted  to  this 
formula  that  it  is  no  longer  even  suggested 
that  It  be  stopped.  Only  the  American  tax- 
payers have  the  power  to  stop  it. 

(10)  Until  this  Administration  came  into 
power,  we  had  been  borrowing  money  from 
the  Americaii  people  to  pay  for  commodities 
and  services  which  were  given  free  to  for- 
eign nations,  and  then  borrowing  dollars 
from  foreign  nations  in  order  to  make  our 
balance-of-payments  situation  look  better 
than  It  was. 

(11 1  In  the  main,  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  administered  by  patriotic  Americans,  but 
they  are  almost  completely  without  banking 
and  business  experience,  ft  ha-s  t>een  estab- 
lished that  it  is  the  fourth  and  fifth  echelon 
bureaucrats  who  are  involving  us,  in  these 
foreign  entanglements.  During  1972  alone. 
some  portion  of  the  aid  program  will  be  op- 
erating in  98  nations  of  the  world,  with  54.599 
individuals  on  the  payroll.  This  includes 
U.  S.  personnel,  foreign  personnel  and  par- 
ticipants. There  are  now  4,416  projects  and 
subprojects  scattered  all  over  the  world 
While  many  similar  projects  m  America  can- 
not go  forward  because  of  lack  of  funds,  not 
a  single  foreign  aid  project  has  ever  been 
Etopi>ed  or  slowed  down  for  lack  of  funds. 

Please  analyze  the  attached  sheets.  TTiey 
convey  a  significant  message.  A  careiu!  scru- 
tiny may  prompt  the  overburdened  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  bring  this  world-wide  free  spending  pro- 
gram under  control.  Bureaucratic  estimates 
are  so  unrealistic  and  unconvincing  that  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  bvidget 
requests  by  twelve  billion,  three  'uundred 
forty-three  million  dollars  in  sixteen  years. 
The  total  reduction  was  limited  to  this 
amount  because  of  the  selfish  interests  of 
thousands  of  lobbyists  and  the  scares  ped- 
dled by  bureaucratic  personnel.  Yet  even  af- 
ter the  reductions,  the  foreign  aid  program 
was  still  g^reatly  overfunded 

Aid  should  be  limited  to  agencies  such  a.s 
the  Export-Imp)ort  Bank  with  the  disgui.sed 
credit  and  grant  portion  being  curtailed  and 
eliminated  at  the  quickest  possible  date  We 
should  make  sure  that  any  aid  extended  is 
on  a  loan  basis  with  reasonable  matun'y 
dates  and  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  we 
have  to  pay  on  the  money  we  borrow  t.o  lend. 

With  my  knowledge  of  this  program,  if  I 
did  not  furnish  the  facts  as  I  have  In  this 
report,  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  obligation 
to  the  American  people.  I  shall  do  my  part 
to  awaken  the  American  people  to  this  state 
of  affairs  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  support 
of  the  Congress  m  my  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

Chairman. 

July  1.  1971 — New  reque^t.^  for  authcrrization 
and  or  appropriation   for  foreign  aid   and 
assistance — fiscal  year  1972 
(In  thousands) 
1.  Foreign    Assistance    Act    (In- 
cluding     Military     Assist- 
ance)      $3,313,000 
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'uly  1,  1971 — Neu:  requests  for  authorization 
and  or  appropriation  for  foreign  aid  and 
assistance — fiscal  year  1972 — Continued 

(In  thousands) 

2.  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  (OPIC)    $25,000 

3.  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  500,000 

4.  Inter-American   Development 

Bank  ( Supplemental ) 486,  760 

6.  International  Bank  for  Recon. 
and  Devel.  (Supplemen- 
tal)             246,100 

6.  International       Development 

Association    320,000 

7.  Asian  Development  Bank 40,  OOO 

8.  Asian      Development      Bank 

( Supplemental )   60,  000 

9.  Expanded  Multilateral  Assist- 

ance   35,000 

.0.  Receipts  and  Flecoverles  from 

Previous  Programs 370,310 

:1.  Military  Assistance  (In  De- 
fense  Budget) 2,250,000 

2.  International  Military  Head- 
quarters    74,400 

13.  Economic  Assistance  i  in  De- 
fense  Budget) 90,900 

14,  MAAGs.  Missions  and  MU- 
groups    262,600 

5.  Permanent  Military  Construc- 
tion— Foreign  Nations 106,000 

16.  Export-Import  Bank,  Long- 
Term   Credits 2,445,000 

7.  Export-Import  Bank,  Regular 

Operations 1,195,639 

.8    Peace    Corps 82,200 

.9    Ryukyu  Islands 4,450 

!0.  Migrants  and  Refugees 8,650 

21,   Public  Law  480   f  Agricultural 

Commodities) 1,320,400 

12.  Contributions  to  Internation- 
al Organizations 160,680 

23   Education  (Foreign  and  Other 

Students)     51,000 

24.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific    59,739 

25.  Latin  America  Highway  (Dar- 
len  Gap) 1 20,000 

Total  new  requests,  foreign 
aid    and    assistance,    FY 

1972    13,528,628 

Otto  E.  Passman. 
ChairTnan.  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

July  1,  1971 — Vvexpended  balance  for  for- 
eign aid  and  assistance  in  pipeline  from 
prior  years  for  appropriation  and  author- 
ization 

(In  thousands) 

1.  Foreign  Assistance  Act   (in- 

cluding Military  Assist- 
ance)          $4,403,985 

2.  Export-Import     Bank,     Un- 

committed Borrowing  Au- 
thority     5,230,600 

3.  Export-Import  Bank,  Long- 

Term  Credits 2,937.800 

4.  Export-Import  Bank,  Regu- 

•lar  Operations 624,600 

5.  Export-Import  Bank,  Export 

Expansion   Program 295,000 

6.  Inter-American         Develop- 

ment Bank 2,304,051 

7.  International  Bank  for  Re- 

construction and  Develop- 
ment          5.715.000 

8    International     Development 

Association    460,000 

9.  Asian  Development  Bank 150.000 

10   Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 

Program 290,000 

11.  MAAG's  Missions  and  Mil- 
groups    10,000 

12.  Military  Assistance  (In  De- 
fense  Budget) 945,000 

13.  International  Military  Head- 
quarters     18,000 

14.  Economic  Assistance  (In  De- 
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Con- 


Permanent    Military 
structlon   Overseas 

16.  Overseas  Private  Investment 

Corporation    (OPIC) 

17.  Public  Law  480  i  Agricultural 

Commodities) 

Peace   Corps^    

Contributions     to     Interna- 
tional   Organizations 

Education   Exchange 

21.  Ryukyu  Islands 

22.  Migrants   and    Refugees 

23.  Inter-American   Highway 

24.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 

cific  Islands 


18 
19 

20 


8210,000 

203, 000 

664,439 
24,  077 

5,808 

28.397 
1,  740 
2,264 
6,  100 

21,656 


Total 24,567,055 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman,      Foreign      Operations     Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations. 

July  1.  1971 — Total  net  foreign  assistance  to 
127  nations  of  the  world — fiscal  years  1946 
through    1971 

The  five  F  formula:  Frustrating — fanatical — 
frightening — foolish-^f  actual 

(In   thouiands) 

Afghanistan    $373. 

Albania 20. 

Algeria    176. 

Argentina    341. 

Australia    594. 

Austria    1,218, 

Barbados    

Belgium-Luxemburg     1,742. 


Bolivia    532, 

Botswana     19, 

Brazil     2.738, 

Burundi     7, 

Burma 158, 

Cambodia     613. 

Cameroon     33. 

Canada     46, 

Cen.  African  Rep 5. 

Cevlon     176. 

Chad    9. 

Chile      _- 1.281. 

China.  Rep.  of 5,096. 

CDlombia    1.119. 

Congo   iB) 4, 

Congo  iKl 456, 

Costa  Rica 188, 

Cuba     43. 

Cvprus    22, 

Czechoslovakia     189, 

Dahomey    12, 

Denmark    873, 

Dominican    Rep 483, 

East    Germanv 

Ecuador    '. 296. 

El   Salvador 145. 

Equatorial    Guinea 

Ethiopia    394, 

Finland     10. 

France 7.059. 

Gabon     7, 

Gambia    3, 

Ghana     264. 

Germany  &  Berlin 3,652, 

681. 

355. 

113. 
69. 

117. 

122 
13 
59 


Greece 

Guatemala     

Guinea    

Guvana     

Haiti    

Honduras    

Hungary    

Iceland     

I.idia    8,003 

Indochina 1.535 

Indonesia    1,343 

Iran    1,945 

Iraq 90 

Ireland    105 

Israel    992 

Italy 5.528 

Ivory  Coast   80 

Jamaica 92 

Japan    3.419 

Jordan   710 

Kenya    77 

Korea     10.059 
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fense  Budget). 


15,  000  Kuwait 


29.  500 


March  7,  1972 

Laos  $1,449,500 

Lebanon    98,000 

Lesotho    12,100 

Liberia    217,100 

Libya    221  600 

Malagasy   Rep.    14',  100 

Malawi    26,400 

Malaysia    72,600 

Mall    30,000 

Malta 8,300 

Mauritania 5,000 

Mauritius   ei  100 

Mexico   45l!600 

Morocco     731,800 

Nepal    157,600 

Netherlands  2  033,300 

New  Zealand  '    58,800 

Nicaragua 165!600 

Niger    18,900 

Nigeria    383,600 

Norway    1,127,100 

Pakistan   4,484,100 

Panama 242,300 

Paraguay 131,000 

Peru   465,200 

Philippines     1,938,600 

Poland     437,300 

Portugal    432,900 

Romania 10,000 

Rwanda 8,000 

Saudi  Arabia 178,800 

Senegal    40,100 

Slerre    Leone 44,  100 

Singapore   3L300 

Somalia 79,300 

South  Africa,  Rep 33,300 

Southern   Yemen 200 

Spain 2,028.400 

Sudan    91,000 

Swaziland 4,900 

Sweden    135,300 

Switzerland    45,300 

Syrian  Arab  Rep 56,  700 

Tanzania 73,400 

Thailand 1,592,400 

Togo 17,300 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 49,  700 

Tunisia    699,400 

Turkey 5,640,500 

Uganda   42,500 

United  Arab  Rep 759,  900 

United    Kingdom 7.209,100 

USSR 186,400 

Upper  Volta 18,500 

Uruguay 184.900 

Venezuela 317,600 

Vietnam    15,213,700 

Western  Samoa 2.500 

Yemen 45,300 

Yugoslavia  2,615,600 

Zambia    6,100 

Bahamas 31,800 

Brit.   Honduras 5.900 

Brunei 14,000 

Sou.  Rhodesia 1.500 

Surinam   9.200 

West  Indies 8,900 

Hong  Kong 44.700 

Papua  &  New  Guinea 23,  700 

Ryukyu    Islands 403,300 

Trust  Ter.  Pac 284.  200 

CENTO    54.700 

W  W,  Regional 15,907,600 

Total  Net  Disbursements 
to       Foreign       Nations. 

1946-1971    138.446.200 

Total  Net  Interest  Paid 
on  What  We  have  Bor- 
rowed   to    Give    Away. 

1946-1971    74,434,587 

Grand  Total — Cost  of  for- 
eign    assistance,      1946 

through  1971 212,880,797 

Of  the  S'/j  billion  people  of  the  world,  all 
but  36  mUUon  have  received  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
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To  whom  It  may  concern: 

Gold  holdings,  July  1,  1971 

Thousands 

Gold  Holdings,  United  States, 

December  31,  1950 $22,879,000 

Gold  Holdings,  United  States, 

December   31.    1970 10,732.000 

Gold  Holdings.  Other  Coun- 
tries of  the  World,  December 
31,     1950 10,935,000 

Gold  Holdings,  Other  Coun- 
tries of  the  World,  December 

31,  1970 26,108,000 

Foreign  short-term  dollar  claims  against 
United  States 

Short-term  Dollar  Claims 
Against  United  States,  De- 
cember 31,   1950 $8,645,000 

Short-term  Dollar  Claims 
Against  United  States,  De- 
cember 31,   1970 41,666,000 

U.S.  balance-of-payments 

1950  Net  Deficit —$1,912,000 

1951  Net  Deficit —578,000 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Net  Deficit —$1,100,000 

Net  Deficit -2.100.000 

Net  Deficit -1,500,000 

Net  Deficit -    1,100.000 

Net  Deficit -I. 000. 000 

Net  Surplus -500.000 

Net  Deficit -3.400.000 

Net  Deficit -3,700.000 

Net  Deficit -3.800.000 

Net  Deficit -2.400.000 

Net  Deficit 2.200.000 

Net  Deficit -2.660.000 

Net  Deficit -3.006.000 

Net  Deficit -1,306,000 

Net  Deficit -2,077,000 

Net  Deficit -3,650.000 

Net  Surplus -93,000 

Net  Deficit -7.208.000 

Net  Deficit -4.715.000 


Gross  public  debts 
Public  Debt.  United  States,  De- 


cember 31.   1970. 


$391,626,000 


Net  U.  S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  (21 
yrs  )  1950  through 
1970    


48,819,  000 


Public  Debt,  All  Other  Nations 
of  the  World  (Est.)  Decem- 
ber 31,   1970 304,160.241 

Public  Debt.  United  States  EX- 
CEEDS Combined  Debt  of 
All  other  nations  of  the 

world  by 87,466.049 

The  above  statistics  cover  d)  Gijld  Hold- 
ings, (2)  Short-term  Dollar  Claims  against 
United  States.  i3)  United  States  Balanre-of- 
Payments  Position,  21  years.  (4)  Public  Debt 
of  the  United  States.  (5)  Public  Debt  of  all 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  (6  I  Amount 
by  which  our  public  debt  exceeds  combined 
public  debt  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 
These  statistics  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
American,  conservative  or  liberal. 

Otto  E  Passman, 
Chairnian.  Foreign   Operations  Subcom- 
m-Jtee  on  Appropriation.': 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  (FOREIGN  AID),  ANALYSIS  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION:   16YEAR  PERIOD,    1956-71   INCLUSIVE 


fiscal  year 


Budget 
estimate 


Appropriation 


Reduction 

below 

estimate 


Percentage 
below  ' 
budget  I 
estimate 


1956 

1957. 

1958. 

1959 

1%0. 

1961. 

1962.. 

1963., 

1964.. 


$3,266, 

4, 859, 
3.386, 
3,950. 
A.A29, 
4,215. 
4,  775, 
4,961, 
4,525, 


641,750 
975,000 
860,  000 
092,500 
995, 000 
000,030 
500,000 
300,000 
325,000 


J2,  703,  341,750 
3,766,570,000 
2,768,760,000 
3, 298, 092, 500 
3,225,813,000 
3,716.350,000 
3,914,600,000 
3,928,900,000 
3.000.000,000 


-$563, 

-1,093, 

-618, 

-652, 

-1,204, 

-558, 

-860, 

-1,032, 

-1,525, 


300,  OCO 
405,  000 
100,000 
000,000 
182,000 
650,  000 
900,  000 
400,000 
325,000 


17,24 

22,50 
18,25 
16.61 
27.18 
13,07 
18,03 
20,81 
33.70 


Fiscal   year 


Budget 
estimate 


Appropriation 


Reduction 

below 

estimate 


Percentage 

below 

budget 

estimate 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969  .... 

1970  .  . 
1971 


$3.  516. 700. 000 
3,459,470.000 
3,  385,962.000 
3,250,520,000 
2,920.000.000 
2.710.020.000 
2, 200. 500.  000 


J3,  250. 000. 000 
3.218.000,000 
2.  936,  490, 500 
2,295.635.000 
1.755.600.000 
1.812,380,000 
1.940. 185.  COO 


-$266,700,000 
-241,470.000 
-449,471.500 
-954,885.000 
-1,164.400,000 
-897,640,000 
+260,315,000 


7.58 
6  98 
13  27 
29  38 
39.88 
33.12 
a.  83 


Total   59,873.861.250    47,530,717,750    -12.343,143.500 


20.62 


Response  to  Congressman  Passivian's 
Comments  on  Foreign  Aid 

AGENCY    for    INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Congre'^  lan  Passman's  letter  of  July  1, 
1971  on  lurelgn  aid  is  misleading  in  several 
basic  respects.  For  example — 

More  than  half  of  the  Items  listed  In  the 
letter  do  not  fit  within  any  reasonable  defini- 
tion of  foreign  aid.  Those  programs  which  do 
constitute  such  assistance  total  only  about 
»5.9  billion,  less  than  half  of  Congressman 
Passman's  total. 

Most  foreign  aid  does  not  consist  of  "giving 
away  our  wealth"  to  other  countries  In  the 
form  of  grants  or  gifts.  Over  one-half  of  our 
bilateral  development  assistance.  Including 
the  sale  of  P.L.  480  commodities.  Is  In  dollar- 
repayable  loans  and  these  loans  are  being 
repaid.  Although  much  of  the  world  has  re- 
ceived help  from  the  U.S.,  many  countries 
have  not  received  aid  for  years.  For  example, 
in  the  last  six  years  the  number  of  countries 
receiving  bilateral  economic  aid  through 
AID.  has  declined  from  74  to  37.  No  com- 
muni.st  country  now  receives  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States  except  for  limited 
emergency  assistance  to  relieve  human  suf- 
fering in  time  of  natural  disasters. 

The  United  States  does  not  dispense  foreign 
aid  indiscriminately  all  over  the  world.  Over 
three-fourths  of  our  military  and  economic 
assistance  Is  concentrated  In  22  countries. 
One-fourth  of  the  current  recipients  get  only 
small  gifts  of  food  or  self-help  assistance 
valued  at  less  than  $1  nUlUon  each. 

Whether  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  being 
provided  by  the  United  States  Is  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  Is  a  subjective  question  that 
obviously  refiects  the  honest  opinion  of  the 
Individual.  There  are  also  equally  strong 
critics  of  various  domestic  programs.  On 
balance,  however,  the  foreign  aid  being  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  Is  not  unreason- 
able compared  to  our  economic  capacity  or 
when  our  efforts  are  compared  to  the  efforts 
of  other  industrialized  nations.  In  1970,  the 
U.S.    ranked    12th    among    non-communist 


donor  countries  in  development  assistance  as 
a   percentage  of  Gross  National   Product 

The  foreign  aid  program  cannot  "live  off 
its  pipeline".  The  "pipeline"  consists  of  funds 
which  are  tied  up  In  Items  already  con- 
tracted for  or  in  ongoing  projects  which  can- 
not be  abruptly  terminated. 

Foreign  aid  Is  not  the  cause  of  our  balance 
of  payments  problem.  In  FY  1971  over  85 
percent  of  A.I.D.'s  funds  were  used  to  buy 
goods  and  services  from  thousands  of  firms 
and  institutions  all  over  the  United  States 
for  use  abroad.  For  the  most  part  A.I.D.  does 
not  send  "dollars  '  overseas  and  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  large  dollar  holdings  of  foreign 
governments  or  individuals. 

Development  of  the  economies  of  the  poor 
countries  and  aid-financed  sales  of  US  goods 
to  them  for  this  purpose  build  rather  than 
destroy  commercial  export  markets  for  Amer- 
ican farms  and  industries.  For  example, 
during  CY  1970  U.S.  exports  to  three  former 
economic  aid  recipients — Iran,  Israel  and 
Taiwan — totalled  over  $1.4  billion.  In  1959, 
only  11  years  earlier,  these  same  three  coun- 
tries Imported  less  than  $500  million  from 
the  United  States,  Including  goods  financed 
under  the  foreign  aid.  It  Is  fair  to  conclude. 
therefore,  that  aid  and  the  resulting  develop- 
ment lead  to  greatly  Increased  trade 

If  foreign  aid  were  limited  to  agencies  such 
as  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  to  commer- 
cial terms,  there  would  be  on  aid.  Aid  Is 
Intentionally  concessional  In  order  to  help 
the  poor  countries  in  their  economic  develop- 
ment effort.  The  poor  countries  desperately 
need  low-Interest,  long-term  loans  to  provide 
the  capital  and  foreign  exchange  without 
which  they  cannot  work  toward  develop- 
ment. These  countries  cannot  afford  to  pay 
back  the  money  we  lend  them  at  the  same 
rate  at  which  we  borrow  It.  If  they  could  pay 
the  higher  rates,  they  could  borrow  on  the 
commercial  market,  and  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  development  loan  program. 

The  following  table  shows  FY  1972  requests 
for  a  new  appropriation  for  programs  which 
can  properly  be  described  as  U.S.   Govern- 


ment foreign  aid  i  These  amounts  will  de- 
crease, of  course,  if  the  Congress  appropriates 
less  than   the  level  requested.) 

"Foreign  aid"  programs 
(In  millions) 

Economic   assistance    (Item    li $2,348.0 

Military     .Assistance     Grants     .ind 

Foreign  Military  Sales  i  Item  1  i  . .      1,  215,  0 
Re'ceipts.     Recoveries     and     Reim- 
bursements litem   10)    370  5 

Subtotal,  "Foreign  Aid" 3,  933  5 

Other  assistance 
Inter-American  Development 

(Items  3  &  4l '125  0 

World  Bank   iIBRDi    (Item  5) •24.6 

International    Development    Asso- 
ciation  (Item  6i 320.0 

Asian  Development  Bank  (Item  8).  60.0 

Peace  Corps    (Item   18) 82  2 

P.L.  480    (Item  21  i 1,320.4 

Subtotal.       "Outer      Assist- 
ance'        1,932.2 

Total,  FY   1972   Request 5,  865  7 

•Does  not  Include  budgetary  requests  for 
callable  capital,  which  pro\lde  backing  for 
Bank  borrowing  in  the  private  capital  mar- 
ket, but  remain  in  the  US    Teasurv- 

•  •  •  •  • 

(The  total  net  budget  authority  requested 
by  the  President  for  all  U.S.  Government 
activities  in  VY  1972  Is  $248  billion.  All  as- 
sistance listed  above  totals  less  than  2'2  7o 
of  the  total  budget  request,  and  development 
assistance  amounts   to  only  about  l'j'"r.) 

Foreign  assistance  can  tjike  many  forms, 
such  as  as.'^lstanre  for  economic  and  social 
development,  support  for  private  enterprise 
In  the  recipient  cotmtry.  assistance  to  main- 
tain economic  and  political  stability  in 
threatened  countnes,  and  military  a.ssl.st- 
ance. 

Many  items,  which  Congressman  Passman 
Includes  in  his  total  of  $13.5  billion,  however. 
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cannot  reasonably  be  considered  "foreign 
aid"  under  any  concept  of  that  term. 

The  25  foreign  assistance  progranis" 
listed  by  Congressman  Passman  represent 
all  transfers  of  resources  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  for  any  purpose, 
as  well  as  programs  which  do  not  transfer 
significant  resources  but  do  relate  to  for- 
eign countries. 

Insofar  as  economic  assistance  is  concerned, 
the  U.S.  Government  accepts  the  Interna- 
tional definition  Such  assistance  Includes 
all  transfers  of  financial  resources  and  tech- 
nical services  to  less  developed  countries  and 
multilateral  institutions  oy  official  agencies 
of  the  donor  nation  which,  es  their  main 
objective,  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  welfare  of  developing  countries 
(Including  security-related  economic  assist- 
ance). However,  to  be  considered  assistance, 
the  financial  terms  must  contain  some  ele- 
ment of  subsidy  as  compared  with  commer- 
cial loan  terms.  Military  assistance  Is  denned 
according  to  similar  criteria. 

Thus,  the  criteria  for  an  expenditure  of 
public  funds  to  be  foreign  aid  are  ( 1 1  that 
he  principal  purpose  is  to  help  other  coun- 
tries and  i2i  that  the  terms  are  concessional. 

Many  of  the  programs  on  Congressman 
Passman's  list  assist  the  recipients,  but  do 
not  meet  the  first  criterion  of  foreign  aid, 
because  their  primary  benefits  accrue  directly 
to  the  United  States.  For  example  the  pro- 
vision of  arms  and  equipment  in  Vietnam 
ind  the  U.S.  share  of  the  support  for  Inter- 
tiatlonal  Military  Headquarters  cannot  be 
ronsldered  foreign  aid  since  their  primary 
purpose  is  the  support  of  US  military  opera- 
:;ons  overseas.  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
nave  as  their  primary  purpose  the  promotion 
5f  US  exports. 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  funds 
;ome  limited  economic  or  social  rehabllita- 
:!on  activities  in  Vietnam,  but  the=e  are 
■elated  to  its  war  zone  responsibilities  for 
-ilghway  maintenance  or  improvement,  com- 
"nunlcations.  and  the  provision  of  medical 
services  and  supplies  to  civilian  war  casual- 
:es. 

.^s  a  secondary  benefit,  the  U.S.  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  may  provide 
;he  Islands  with  roads  and  buildings,  but 
he  primary  benefit  accrues  to  the  strategic 
lefenses  of  the  United  States  Thus  the  cost 
3f  the  U.S,  military  presence  In  the  Islands 
;annot  be  considered  a  part  of  the  foreign 
isslstance  account. 

Other  programs  on  Congressman  Passman's 
1st  which  also  cannot  be  considered  foreign 
isslstance  are  the  construction  and  malnte- 
lance  of  U  S.  military  bases  abroad  and 
orelgn  sales  of  military  or  other  types  of 
fqulpment  at  commercial  interest  rates. 

UNEXPENDED    FTJNDS 

Congressman  Passman's  listing  of  the  plpe- 
Ine  of  unexpended  balances  for  foreign  as- 
ilstance  activities  from  prior  years  covers 
nany  programis,  some  of  them  noted  above, 
vhlch  are  not  considered  to  be  foreign  aid. 
^loreover,  the  list  Includes  funds  which  are 
lot  Intended  to  be  spent,  such  as  callable 
rapltal  subscriptions  to  international  flnan- 
•lal  Institutions,  which  remain  in  the  U.S. 
rreasury  as  backing  for  bonds  issued  bv 
:hese  institutions 

Unexpended  funds,  or  pipelines,  consist 
3f  those  funds  appropriated  to  a  govem- 
nent  agency,  committed  by  the  agency  for 
ipecific  purposes,  but  not  spent  by  the  end 
)f  a  fiscal  year.  It  Includes  funds  expended 
or  long-lead  time  items  which  have  not 
ret  been  delivered 

Most  government  agencies  have  financial 
Jipellnes.  The  total  pipeline  for  all  U.S. 
jovernment  agencies  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
•ear  1971  was  about  8102.5  bUUon.  The 
^  ID.  pipeline  at  that  point  was  $3  2  bil- 
lon, or  about  3'>  of  the  total  The  military 
i.<;slstance  and  credit  sales  pipeline  was  $1.6 
)il!lon.  for  a  total  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
:  Jlpellne  of  «4.8  billion. 
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Pipelines  build  up  when  agencies  under- 
take projects  that  cannot  be  completed 
within  a  single  fiscal  year.  It  may  take  five 
years  or  more  to  complete  a  hydroelectric 
project,  for  example  When  AID.  lends  a 
country  $10  million  to  buy  American  equip- 
ment and  pay  American  engineers  for  such 
a  project,  part  of  the  «10  million  will  show 
up  In  the  AID.  pipeline  for  several  years. 
A  balance  will  remain  until  the  last  gen- 
erator or  transformer  has  been  delivered  and 
Installed,  and  the  final  payments  have  been 
made  to  the  American  manufacturers  and 
engineers. 

The  so-called  pipeline  for  military  assist- 
ance, in  mo6t  cases,  represents  the  unde- 
livered balance,  rather  than  unexpended 
funds — that  Is,  funds  expended  on  orders 
placed  with  U.S.  industry  for  military  equip- 
ment   which    has   not   yet   been   delivered. 

Pipelines  give  rise  to  a  frequent  question: 
■■Why  can't  pipeline  funds  be  used  to  run  the 
foreign  aid  lor  defense,  or  space)  program, 
instead  of  seeking  new  appropriations'.'" 

They  cant  be  used,  very  simply,  because 
nearly  al!  these  funds  are  already  being  used 
to  complete  projects  or  activities  t.nat  are 
already  under  way  or  for  equipment  already 
ordered  but  not  yet  delivered.  If  these  funds 
were  pulled  out  of  the  pipeline.  It  would 
mean  breaking  International  agreements. 
leaving  projects  unfinished  and  wasting  the 
initial  expenditures,  and  forcing  American 
industries  to  take  losses  on  orders  partially 
produced  or  on  investments  m  production 
for  which  there  is  suddenly  no  customer. 

Whenever  funds  are  not'  needed  to  com- 
plete a  project  or  a  project  is  not  carried 
through  according  to  plans,  the  funds  are 
"deobllgated",  or  recovered  for  use  during 
that  fiscal  year.  Such  recoveries  total  some 
4'-,  of  the  total  A  ID  pipeline  and  S-V:  of 
the  military  assistance  pipeline  during  any 
one  year.  AID,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimate  the  anticipated  recoveries 
each  year  and  subtract  that  amount  from 
their  request  to  the  Congress  for  new  funds. 
These  recovered  funds  are  then  applied 
against  cu.-rent  needs 

CUMCL.^nVE    FOREIGN    AID    COSTS 

The  26-year  cumulative  total  of  ,S'J12.88 
billion  for  Congressman  Passman's  list  of 
programs  for  "net  foreign  aid"  costs  includes 
an  attribution  of  Interest  costs  of  $74  4  bil- 
lion for  the  period  1946  to  1971  It  is  not  cor- 
rect to  attribute  such  co&is  of  Federal  bor- 
rowing to  foreign  aid.  which  under  anv  defi- 
nition Is  a  small  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
public  debt  arise  from  overall  government 
expenditures.  Including  defense  and  space 
programs  as  well  as  all  domestic  programs, 
and  cannot  be  logically  attributed  to  any  one 
government  agency  or  activity 

Excluding  the  interest  attribution,  the  re- 
maining $138-4  billion  Include?, 

Over  $22  billion  for  economic  assistance 
(mostly  to  Western  Europe  during  post-war 
reconstruction  and  the  Marshall  Plan)  to 
countries  now  considered  in  the  "developed" 
category  and  no  longer  receiving  economic 
assistance — a  contirmation  that  assistance 
has  accomplished  the  objective  of  helping 
countries  achieve  sound  and  viable  econo- 
mies 

Over  $18  billion  for  U.S  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  made  available  under 
P  L.  480  siilps  and  grant  programs,  most  of 
which  would  have  been  expended  In  any 
event  In  support  of  U.S.  domestic  agricul- 
ture programs: 

Over  $41  billion  for  military  assistance 
and  credit  sales — almost  half  to  the  devel- 
oped countries  of  E'irope,  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia— which  has  helped  maintain  free- 
world  security  and  offset  further  Increases 
In  U.S   military  costs 

The  total  amount  of  cumulative  net  as- 
sistance to  all  countries  since  1946  is  simply 
not  relevant  to  the  President's  current  re- 
quest for  economic  and  military  assistance 
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to  a  limited  number  of  "less  developed" 
countries  to  be  used  in  an  effort  to  move 
them  Into  the  "developed"  category  or  to 
help  them  maintain  adequate  defenses. 

COLD    HOLDINGS,    DOLLAR    CLAIMS,    AND    BALANCE 
OP    PAYMENTS 

The  decline  in  United  States  gold  reserves 
to  $10.3  billion  and  the  increase  In  short- 
term  dollar  claims  to  $41.7  bUllon  during  the 
past  20  years  reflect  the  large  deficits  In  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  recorded  during 
that  period.  These  deficits  represent  the 
shortfall  of  receipts  in  the  total  of  all  pri- 
vate and  governmental  transactions  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are 
caused  by  such  factors  as  tourist  and  mili- 
tary spending  abroad,  the  competltlveneas 
of  foreign  goods  and  American  private  in- 
vestments abroad.  Our  foreign  assistance 
programs  are  but  one  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  these  transactions.  It  Is  not  appro- 
priate to  attribute  this  decline  in  our  gold 
holdings,  or  the  Increase  in  dollar  claims, 
or  the  cumulative  deficit  in  the  U,S,  balance 
of  payments,  to  foreign  assistance  programs. 

The  United  States  is  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments.  A  number  of  the  measures  out- 
lined by  the  President  In  his  New  Economic 
Policy  are  designed  to  strengthen  this  effort. 
However,  foreign  aid  is  not  the  cause  of  our 
balance  of  payments  problem.  In  fact,  at 
present   the   A.I.D    program   has   a   positive 

direct  Impact  on  our  balance  of  payments 

the  program  resulted  in  a  net  Inflow  of  $79 
million  in  FY  1971,  This  Is  because,  for  the 
most  part,  U.S.  goods  and  services — not  dol- 
lars— are  sent  abroad.  Only  $272  million,  or 
14 'r  of  A.ID.'s  total  expenditures  in  FY 
1971.  were  spent  abroad.  This  outflow  of 
dollars  was  more  than  offset  by  $351  million 
of  return  flow  in  receipts  from  Interest  and 
amortization  payments  on  outstanding 
loans. 

In  the  longer  run,  foreign  aid  actually 
helps  our  baJance  of  payments  by  building 
markets  for  U.S.  exports.  As  countries  de- 
velop, they  Increase  their  ability  to  purchase 
agricultural  and  manufactured  goods  from 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  A. I.D. -financed 
sales  help  create  preferences  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. U.S.  exports  to  the  developing  countries 
have  more  than  doubled  over  the  past  ten 
years.  This  increase  was  made  poselble  by  the 
rapid  econooolc  growth  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  to  which  the  United  States  and 
other  industrialized  countries  contributed 
through  foreign  aid  programs. 

BORROWING    FROM    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE    AND 
FOREIGN    NATIONS 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never  borrowed 
from  the  American  people  specifically  to  pay 
for  foreign  aid.  Foreign  aid  programs  are 
funded  out  of  annual  Congressional  appro- 
priations and  constitute  only  about  2^c  of 
the  President's  budget.  The  budget  Is  fi- 
nanced primarily  from  federal  taxes.  Ta 
receipts  are  supplemented  by  the  sale  of 
securities  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Although 
these  securities  represent  a  loan  from  those 
who  buy  them,  the  individuals  do  so  will- 
ingly and  receive  Interest  on  their  Invest- 
ments. There  Is  no  way  of  distinguishing 
which  of  these  federal  revenues  are  used  to 
finance  the  foreign  aid  appropriation. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  Government  does  not 
borrow  from  foreign  nations  to  pay  for  for- 
eign aid.  Other  governments  choose  to  hold 
dollars  for  various  reasons,  including  the  fact 
that  the  dollar  is  a  reserve  currency.  These 
dollars  are  usually  held  In  a  form — such  as 
U.S.  Treasury  securities — which  will  earn 
Interest.  Since  the  U.S.  pays  Interest  on  these 
securities,  in  a  technical  sense  they  can  be 
called  "loans".  Hoiwever,  these  "loans"  were 
not  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  for  foreign  aid. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   THE    A.I.D.    PROGRAM 

The  overriding  objective  of  nearly  all  lees 
developed  countries  Is  creation  of  a  viable 


economy  which  will  p>ennlt  them  to  stand  as 
free  and  Independent  nations  able  to  engage 
In  International  trade  as  equal  partners  with 
the  develoi>ed  countries.  As  the  kejrstone  of 
our  foreign  policy  with  the  less  developed 
countries,  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
Bupiwrt  their  efforts  to  develop.  These  pro- 
grams are  complex  and  require  dedicated 
people  of  many  skills  and  backgrounds.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  Is  recognized  Inter- 
nationally as  having  the  most  competent 
group  of  people  engaged  in  development  as- 
sistance today.  The  Administrator  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  personally  approves  the 
level  of  assistance  to  be  provided  to  each 
country.  Moreover,  In  the  case  of  major  as- 
sistance programs,  the  President  personally 
approves  the  levels  of  assistance.  It  is  there- 
fore Incorrect  to  state  that  fourth  and  fifth 
echelon  bureaucrats  are  solely  responsible  for 
decisions  on  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Carrying  out  foreign  assistance  programs 
requires  people  of  different  backgrounds — 
not  only  persons  •with  banking  and  business 
expterlence.  Many  people  working  on  capital 
lending  programs  do  have  banking  or  busi- 
ness backgrounds.  However,  technical  assist- 
ance programs  require  skilled  sp>eclallsts  In 
agriculture,  education,  public  health  and 
other  technical  areas.  Other  programs  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  total  economy  of  a  coun- 
try. Its  agricultural  production  capacity  and 
so  on.  Thus,  economists  and  other  special- 
ists participate  In  formulation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  assistance  programs. 

Of  the  nearly  55.000  individuals  cited  in 
Congressman  Passman's  letter  as  "being  on 
the  payroll",  nearly  13.000  are  foreign  na- 
tionals being  trained  under  the  economic 
assistance  program  for  employment  in  their 
own  countries.  Another  8,500  are  trainees  un- 
der the  Military  Assistance  Program.  In  ad- 
dition. Congreasman  Passman's  number  of 
personnel  Is  considerably  expanded  by  In- 
cluding over  8.500  Peace  Corps  'Volunteers, 
trainees  and  related  personnel.  The  actual 
number  of  direct-hire  American  p>ersonnel 
administering  A.I.D.  programs  is  now  only 
6.298— while  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
accounts  for  over  4,000  more.  To  the  extent 
possible,  our  overseas  missions  employ  for- 
eign nationals  to  reduce  the  number  of 
American  employees,  and  therefore  the  cost 
of  US  assistance  activities. 

Development  assistance  projects  cannot  be 
stopped  in  mid-stream  ■without  breaching  In- 
ternational agreements.  However,  because  of 
the  severe  reductions  in  the  President's  re- 
quests for  economic  assistance,  many  proj- 
ects have  been  severely  cut  back.  Other  proj- 
ects were  necessarily  dropped  or  fXKtponed, 
prolonging  the  process  of  development  and, 
in  many  Instances,  increasing  the  cost,  not 
only  to  countries  receiving  our  assistance 
but  to  the  United  States  as  well. 

COMMENTS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  ITEMS 

Comments  on  each  of  the  25  items  on 
Congressman  Passman's  list  follow.  The  fig- 
ures listed  are  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
President,  not  the  amounts  that  may  ulti- 
mately be  appropriated. 

Item  1. — Foreign  Assistance  Act  (Includ- 
ing Military  Assistance)  ($3,563,000,000): 
This  is  the  traditional  "foreign  aid  program" 
and  represents  the  budget  request  for  the 
economic  and  military  programs  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Acts,  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  under  Titles  I  and  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Belated  Programs  Ap- 
propriation Act.  The  original  request  of  $3.- 
313,000.000  was  Increased  by  $250  million  to 
provide  funds  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  refugees  from  East  Pakistan  and  Human- 
itarian relief  in  East  Pakistan. 

Item  2. — Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (OPIC)  ($25,000,000)  :  This  Is  an  in- 
stallment of  $25  million  required  to  build 
OPIC's  insurance  and  guaranty  reserves  back 
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to  a  point  where  they  maintain  Investor  con- 
fidence in  the  program  and  are  adequate  to 
meet  valid  claims,  with  less  possibility  of 
resort  to  the  fuU-falth-and-credlt  back- 
ing of  the  U.S,  Treasury,  These  liquid  re- 
serves are  required  to  discharge  promptly 
liabilities  under  political  risk  Insurance  and 
commercial  risk  guaranties.  This  item  should 
not  be  charged  to  foreign  aid  unless  or  until 
it  Is  spent. 

Items  3  and  4. — InterAmerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank  ($261,760,000)  : 

The  amounts  included  in  the  Committee 
list  ($500,000,000  plus  $486,760,000  supple- 
mental) were  based  on  preliminary  budget 
estimates  and  have  been  revised  to  reflect 
changes  as  a  result  of  Congressional  action 
before  the  aid  of  FY  1971.  The  current  re- 
quest includes  (a)  $50,000,000  for  the  second 
Installment  of  the  U.S.  share  of  the  $15  bil- 
lion replenishment  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  authorized  in  1970.  carried  for- 
ward as  not  appropriated  in  the  FY  1971 
supplemental:  (b)  $75,000,000  toward  the  US, 
share  of  an  increase  of  $400,000,000  in  paid- 
in  capital,  of  which  $25,000,000  [?.  carried  for- 
ward as  not  appropriated  in  the  FY  1971  sup- 
plemental; and  (CI  $136,760,000  as  the  bal- 
ance of  the  U.S.  share  of  callable  capital  car- 
ried forward  as  not  appropriated  in  the  FT 
1971  supplemental. 

An  Important  part  of  U.S.  support  lor 
multilateral  development  assistance  efforts. 
the  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations and  the  paid-in  capital  subsc.Mptlon 
wlU  enable  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (IDB)  to  Increase  the  loans  made  to 
Latin  American  countries  on  a  concessional, 
long-term  basis.  On  the  other  hand.  U.S. 
subscriptions  of  callable  capital  are  kept  In 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  enabling  the  IDB  to  mar- 
ket the  equivalent  value  of  Its  bonds.  None 
of  the  money  has  ever  had  to  be  called.  There- 
fore, while  the  concept  of  callable  capital  can 
be  considered  as  foreign  assistance,  no  mone- 
tary amount  can  legitimately  be  charged  to 
Its  account. 

Item  5. — International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  ($246,100,000)  : 
These  funds  are  for  the  U.S.  .share  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  special  $2.2  billion  Increase 
In  the  Bank's  capital  stock,  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  effective  December  31. 
1971,  The  $2.2  billion  includes  an  increase  of 
$222  million  in  paid-in  capital  and  Increase 
of  $2  billion  in  callable  capital.  The  U,S,  share 
Includes  $24.6  million  of  paid-in  capital  and 
$221.5  million  In  callable  stock.  The  latter 
Is  to  be  kept  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  backing 
for  the  Baak's  bonds.  As  in  the  case  of  items 
3  and  4,  It  Is  misleading  to  include  the  full 
amount  of  callable  capital  in  a  total  of  for- 
eign assistance  requests.  The  Bank  relies  on 
sales  of  its  obligations  In  world  capital  mar- 
kets for  the  bulk  of  the  funds  It  lends 
to  member  developing  countries. 

Item  6. — International  Development  Asso- 
ciation ($320,000,000):  These  funds  are  for 
the  first  installment  of  the  US.  contribution 
to  the  current  replenishment  of  the  resources 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA)  and  meet  the  criteria  of  official 
development  assistance.  IDA  assistance  is 
made  available  on  a  low -cost  loan  basis  as  an 
alternative  or  supplement  to  higher  Interest 
loans  to  member  developing  countries  which 
are  in  the  most  difficult  financial  circum- 
stances. Over  a  3-year  period,  the  total  US 
contribution  will  amount  to  $960  million, 
while  other  developed  countries  will  contrib- 
ute $1,440  million.  Thus,  replenishment  of 
IDA'S  resources  will  total  $2.4  billion — 40  "^ 
from  the  United  States  and  60  <>  from  other 
countries. 

Items  7  and  8. — Asian  Development  Bank 
($60,000,000)  :  The  amounts  Included  In  the 
Committee  list  ($40,000,000  plus  $60,000,000 
supplemental)  were  baaed  on  preliminary 
budget  estimates  and  have  been  revised  to 
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refiect  changes  as  a  result  of  Congressional 
action  before  the  end  of  FTt'  1971  The  $40.- 
000.000  request  has  been  deferred  until  FY 
1973.  The  $60,000,000  has  been  carried  for- 
ward as  not  appropriated  in  the  FY  1971  .sup- 
plemental. The  total  $100,000,000  authorisa- 
tion being  sought  represent  the  proposed 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  consolidated  Special 
Funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  With 
these  funds  the  Bank  will  be  able  to  make 
loans  on  concessional  terms  to  finance  pri- 
ority projects  and  proprams  contributing  to 
the  development  of  the  region. 

Item  9.— Expanded  MultUateral  Assistance 
($35,000,000)  :  The  $35,000,000  Included  In  the 
Committee  list  was  based  on  a  preliminary 
estimate  of  contingency  needs  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  African  Development  Bank. 
Since  it  was  subsequently  decided  that  nei- 
ther will  be  requested  in  FY  1972.  the  amount 
should  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  total 
request  for  foreign  assistance  In  FY  1972. 

Item  10. — Receipts  and  Recoveries  from 
Previous  Programs  i  $370.485.000 1  .  The 
amount  included  in  the  Committee  list 
($370,310,000)  was  based  on  a  preliminary 
budget  estimate  and  was  subsequently  re- 
vised to  $370485.000.  The.se  funds  are  re- 
ceipts and  recoveries  from  A  ID  and  Military 
Assistance  (MAP)  activities  Each  year  estl- 
mate.s  are  made  on  the  amount  of  recoveries 
from  prior  year  programs  and  receipts  of 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  on  past 
loans  that  will  become  available  for  re-use 
In  the  programs.  The  amo'..int  of  new  appro- 
priations requested  for  these  programs  is  ac- 
cordingly reduced  by  the  estimated  level  of 
receipts  and  recoveries  In  both  cases. 

Itenx  11  — Military  Assistance  (In  Defense 
Budget  I  ($2.250,800.0001.  This  Item  is  al- 
most entirely  for  equipment  for  the  armed 
furces  uf  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thailand  and  for 
costs  associated  with  stipport  of  allied  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  Funding  authorities  for 
these  activities  were  transferred  to  the  De- 
fense budget  (P.L,  89-374.  March  1966  and 
PL  90-66,  September  1967)  A  small  amount 
is  for  the  U.S,  share  of  certain  NATO  activi- 
ties. These  costs  are  part  of  the  U  S  overseas 
defense  operations  and,  therefore,  not  for- 
eign aid. 

Item  12 — International  Military  Head- 
quarters ($72,300,000)  :  The  amount  In'-'.iided 
in  the  Committee  list  ( $74 ,400, (XX)  l  was 
based  on  a  preliminary  estimate  and  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  $72,300  000  The 
money  is  used  for  the  US,  share  of  the  oper- 
ating support  of  International  Military 
Headquarters  and  as  such  is  not  foreign  as- 
sistance, but  defense  preparedness  Because 
it  is  ail  expenditure  in  support  of  U.S, 
forces,  the  IMH  account  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  In   1969 

Itrm  13- — Economic  .Assistance  (in  Defense 
Budget)  ($90.9(X),OOOi  These  activities, 
funded  some  years  ago  a-s  a  part  of  normal 
development  assistance  efforts  by  AID  on 
a  lesser  scale  were  transferred  to  the  De- 
fense Department  budget  as  the  rising  mili- 
tary conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  altered  their 
character  Tliey  were  lud^-ed  to  be  so  closely 
related  to  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
that  they  were  properly  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment, rather  than  an  AID.  funding  re- 
sponsibility For  example,  highways  and  rail- 
ways are  important  military  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  extraordinarily  heavy  use, 
coupled  with  sabotage  and  other  wartime 
damage,  call  for  maintenance  and  repair 
programs  far  beyond  A  I D  s  normal  pro- 
grams in  such  areas  Similarly  the  need  for 
medical  .services  and  facilities  expanded  sig- 
nificantly beyond  the  scope  of  a  normal  eco- 
nomic a.sslstance  situation.  While  these 
activities  are  similar  In  kind  to  those  A  I  D 
conducts  in  other  countries  they  are  part 
of  the  US.  military  effort,  which  is  different 
in  magnitude,  .scope  and  purpose  and  should 
not  be  counted  as  foreign  assistance 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Item  14.—MAAGS.  Missions  and  Milgroups 

•  261.600.000)  :  The  amount  Included  In  the 
iimlttee  list  (  $262,600,000  i  was  based  on  a 
Umlnary  estimate  and  was  subsequently 
■iced  to  $261,600,000.  It  Is  not  foreign  aid. 

an  estimate  of  the  pay  and  allowances 
.3,  military  personnel,  and  operation  and 
Intenance  related   to  MUltary   Assistance 
i-lsory     Groups.     Military     Missions     and 
Itary  Groups,  including  certain  elements 
the  military  assistance  command  in  Vlet- 
~    The  funds  requested  for  FY   1972  are 
of    the    regular    U.S     armed    services 
_   t  request.  Such  Items  as  pay  and  al- 
•ances  under  this  account  would  be  paid 
military    personnel    regardless    of    their 
ignment. 
'"1    iS. — Permanent    Military    Construc- 
.— Foreign  Nations  i $106, 000. 000 1  :  Funds 
annually  required  for  the  construction 
maintenance    of    U.S.    bases    in    other 
intries.  These  bases  are  used  by  the  U.S. 
Itary  and  are  essential  to  the  protection 
U.S.  security  Interests.  This  item  is  part 
;he  normal  Department  of  Defense  budget 
iiest  and  serves  primarily  for  the  defense 
the  United  States.  As  such,  it  does  not 
istltute  foreign  aid. 

I  tern  i6.— Export-Import  Bank,  Long-Term 

•Mlts    ( $2.445,000.000 1  :    The    primary    ob- 

ve    of    the    Ex-Im    Bank    is — as    It    has 

for   over   30    years — the   promotion   of 

export   trade  throughout   both   the  de- 

1  Jped    and    less    developed    areas    of    the 

'-".    A   commendable    by-product    of    the 

s  actlvties  has  been  to  spur  economic 

h   In  Africa,  Asia  and   Latin   America, 

Its  principal  function  is  to  bolster  U.S. 

tnerclal  sales  to  these  areas  as  well  as  to 

•  eloped  countries.  It  is  therefore  not  for- 
*■   aid. 

^e    $2,445    million    figure    ;s    the    Bank's 
I  mate    for    equipment    and    services    loan 

lorizatlons     i  formerly    called    long-term 
')    in  FY   1972    within   the   overall   Con- 
Iimitation  on  Ex-Im  Bank  opera- 
.  These  loai:s  are  made  at   an   interest 
mow  6'  r  )  which,  alone  or  in  combina- 
wlth   commercial    bank    financing,   per- 
U.S.    exporters   to    meet   offic:allv-sup- 
■led   foreign  export   credit   competition, 
m     17 — Export-Import     Bank.     Regular 
■ations   I  $1,195,639.0001  :   The  same  com- 
ts  made  with  respect  to  the  Bank's  long- 
credits  apply  to  com.modity  authoriza- 
emergency    foreign    trade    authorlza- 
and  other  activities  of  the  Bank — their 
objective  and  result  is  the  promo- 
of  U.S.  export  trade    They  are  not  aid 
concessional     terms    to    less    developed 
.tries. 

•m  iS.— Peace  Corps   i  $82,200,000)  :   As  a 

of  the  US.  bilateral  development  asslst- 

effort.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  perform 

irlety    of    functions     (teaching,    public 

;h.  community  development,  etc.)   over- 

They   provide   needed    services   in   less 

e  oped  countries,  improve  the  knowledge 

•V  United  States  in  these  countries,  and 

their  own  understanding  of  the  less 

oped  world. 

iS— Ryukyu    Islands     ($4,450,000  i  : 
ant  to  a  treaty  with  Japan,  the  United 
^s  has  been  responsible  for  the  admin- 
ion   of   the   Ryukyu    Islands    The   US 
'  has  provided  this  administration.  US 
nee  in  the  Ryukyus  has  been  motivated 
%rlly   by   defense   concerns:    it   has   not 
aimed  at  developing  a  self-sustaining 
)my.    Although    construction    of   roads 
■^ds   and   barracks   may   constitute   per- 
nt   improvements   at   the   site   of  such 
itary  Installation,  benefits  to  the  econ- 
is  a  whole  have  been  incidental  to  mil- 
uses.  On  June   17.   1971   the  US    and 
signed  an  agreement  providing  for  the 
-    of    administrative    control    of    the 
to  Japan  sometime  in  1972   Follow- 
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Ing  the  turnover  this  item  can  be  expected 
to  be  dropped 

Item  20. — Migrants  and  Refugees  (m8  650- 
000):  In  1962.  legislation  unrelated  to  eco- 
nom.ic  development  in  the  less  developed 
world  or  other  foreign  assistance  purposf's 
provided  authority  for  aid  to  migrants  and 
refugees  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for 
humanitarian  reasons.  This  aid  is  extended 
both  on  a  multilateral  basis,  through  con- 
tributions to  the  Inter-eovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  and  the  UN 
High  Commission  for  Refugees,  and  bilat- 
erally to  European.  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
refugees 

Item  2f— Public  Law  480  (Agricultural 
Commodities)  ($1,320,400,000):  PL.  480.  the 
"Food  for  Peace"  program,  began  as  a  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  sale  and  donation  of  sur- 
pluses of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
which  could  not  be  sold  on  commercial  mar- 
kets. This  program  continues  to  support  and 
utilize  domestic  farm  surpluses:  it  also  de- 
velops and  expands  export  markets  for  US 
agricultural  commodities. 

At  the  same  time,  it  permits  the  United 
States  to  provide  millions  of  huncrv  persons 
In  the  less  developed  countries  with'food  and 
to  contribute  to  their  economic  development 
on  a  concessional  basis  It  Is  therefore  a  legit- 
imate part  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
Food  for  Peace  program  serves  both  domestlr 
and  foreign  purposes,  and  priorities  are  de- 
termined according  to  agricultural  as  well 
as  foreign  policy  criteria.  The  $1,320  4  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  the  estimated  amount  necessary 
for  appropriation  to  reimburse  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  costs  involved  in 
the  program 

Item  22.— Contributions  to  International 
Organizations  ($160,680,000):  These  are  as- 
sessed contributions  and  are  appropriated  to 
the  State  Department  primarily  to  help  pay 
the  U.S.  share  of  operational  costs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  several  other  Interna- 
tional bodies  to  which  the  United  States  be- 
longs pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions  or 
specific  Acts  of  Congress  Thev  are  not  for- 
eign aid.  but  dues  and  other  costs  of  mem- 
bership in  these  organizations  Thev  should 
not  be  confused  with  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriation  Act  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organizations 
which  are  used  mostly  for  development  pur- 
poses and  are  covered  by  item  1. 

Item  2.3— Education  '(Foreign  and  Other 
Students)  ($51,000,000):  These  are  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  activities  The 
United  States  makes  available  funds— largely 
In  foreign  currencies— to  send  Americans 
abroad  and  bring  foreign  nationals  to  the 
United  States  for  educational,  scientific  and 
cultural  purposes.  These  funds  obviously  are 
not  Intended  to  promote  "foreign  assistance" 
oojectlves:  rather,  they  are  intended  to 
strengthen  relations  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  nations 

Item  34.— Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
($59,739,000):  The  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  are  those  islands  that  the 
United  States  captured  from  Japan  during 
World  War  II  and  for  which  the  United  Na- 
tions assigned  administrative  responsibilities 
to  the  United  States,  Although  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  territory  are  not  U.S.  citizens, 
they  travel  in  foreign  countries  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
manner  as  U.S.  citizens  Many  U.S.  domestic 
programs,  such  as  the  school  lunch  program 
extend  to  the  territory.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  State  represents  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory In  all  matters  pertaining  to  foreign 
affairs.  Moreover,  the  Congress  itself  con- 
siders the  area  to  be  a  domestic  area  to  the 
extent  that  all  legislation  pertaining  to  the 


area  goes  before  the  House  and  Senate  Inte- 
rlor  Committees  and  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  respective  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees. These  funds  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered foreign  aid. 

Item  25.— Latin  America  Highway  (Darien 
Gap)  ($20,000,000)  :  The  Federal  Aid  to  High- 
ways Act  of  1970  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing $100  million  for  construction  of  the 
Darien  Gap  Highway  linking  Colombia  and 
Panama.  On  the  basis  of  this  authorization 
an  Initial  U.S.  contribution  of  $5  million 
was  appropriated  In  FY  1971.  The  FY  1972 
Department  of  Transportation  appropriation 
request  contains  an  additional  $20  million 
for  this  purpose.  The  Darien  Gap  project  will 
provide  the  final  link  In  the  14,000  mile  Pan 
American  Highway  system  running  from 
Alaska  to  Argentina,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  regional  economic  Integration  in  an 
area  of  major  interest  to  the  United  States 


AMERICAN  LEGION  DAY  ON  THE 
HILL,  A  FITTING  WAY  TO  CELE- 
BRATE THE  LEGION'S  53D  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  29,  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Teague)  in  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  American  Legion 
on  its  53d  anniversary. 

The  facts  of  American  Legion  accom- 
plishment make  impressive  reading: 

Membership  of  about  2.7  million,  plus 
another  million  members  of  the  Legion 
Auxiliary. 

Sixteen  thousand  posts  across  the  Na- 
tion and  around  the  ■world. 

Four  hundred  twenty-flve  thousand 
new  members  who  are  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

Sponsorship  of  Junior  Legion  baseball 
for  46  years. 

Active  support  for  such  activities  as 
Boys'  and  Girls'  State  and  Nation,  high 
school  oratorical  contests,  and  musical 
and  marching  units. 

But  this  array  of  statistics  does  not 
measure  the  worth  and  Impact  of  the 
American  Legion.  Since  Its  charter  by 
the  Congress  in  1919.  few  organizations 
have  done  more  to  advance  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  country  was 
founded.  In  effective  and  nonpartisan 
manner,  the  Legion  has  worked  to 
strengthen  the  character  of  America's 
people. 

One  of  its  most  important  concrete 
achievements  is  reflected  in  the  existing 
veterans'  legislation,  designed  to  aid  re- 
turned servicemen  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
That  is  what  brings  more  than  1,000 
representatives  of  the  Legion  to  Wash- 
ington this  week,  for  meetings  and  hear- 
ings to  refine  and  publicize  their  legis- 
lative alms.  The  Congress  and  the 
country  owe  a  substantial  debt  to  the 
Legion  for  its  Illumination  of  these  im- 
portant issues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Legion  has 
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always  defended  steadfastly  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  democracy  outlined 
in  our  Constitution.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  join  today  in  honoring  this  fine 
organization. 


BISHOP    MUZOREWA    ON    AFRICAN 
OPPOSITION  TO  THE  RHODESIAN 

SETTLEMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bishop  Abel 
Muzorewa,  head  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Rhodesia  and  chairman  of  the  African 
National  Council,  met  with  me  and  other 
members  especially  interested  in  African 
affairs,  include  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 17.  The  African  National  Council  is 
the  leading  voice  of  the  Zimbabwean  op- 
position to  the  settlement  proposals.  The 
Council  was  organized  just  2  months  ago 
on  the  16th  of  December  to  coordinate 
the  strong  spontaneous  rejection  to  the 
proposal.  No  issue  in  the  last  10  years  has 
so  united  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  as  the 
issue  of  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
these  proposals;  the  reaction  of  rejection 
was  one  of  spontaneity  and  unanimity. 

The  visit  with  the  Bishop,  who  in- 
formed us  on  present  events  in  Rhodesia, 
was  greatly  enlightening  on  the  spirit  of 
total  opposition  of  the  Zimbabweans  to 
the  settlement.  Bishop  Muzorewa,  who 
was  educated  in  the  United  States  and 
holds  degrees  from  Central  Methodist 
College,  Fayetteville,  Mo.,  and  from  Scar- 
ritt  College.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  stressed 
that  he  and  the  5 '2  million  Zimbabweans 
have  great  respect  for  this  country,  but 
that  he  has  been  grieved  and  hurt  by  the 
decision  of  this  country,  which  has  been 
called  the  leader  of  freedom,  to  break  the 
Security  Council's  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  and  that  he  can  only  hope  that 
our  Government  will,  in  the  interest  of 
freedom  in  the  whole  v;orld,  reverse  that 
decision. 

In  his  meeting  with  us.  Bishop  Muzo- 
rewa reiterated  his  support  of  sanctions 
and  the  position  of  the  Zimbabweans  ac- 
cepting sanctions  as  the  price  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  to  secure  their  freedom. 
"Do  not,"  he  declared,  "for  a  moment 
withhold  sanctions  on  the  pretext  of 
helping  us."  He  emphasized  that  there 
are  ample  means,  if  there  is  the  will,  of 
solving  the  problem  of  Rhodesia  without 
shedding  one  drop  of  blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  moving  statement  which  the  Bishop 
made  before  the  Security  Council  on 
February  16. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement   by    Bishop    Abel    Muzorewa   to 

United       Nations       Security       Council, 

Wednesday.  February   16,   1972  at  3  P.M. 

It  is  a  great  honour  for  myself  and  for 
the  people  of  Zimbabwe  to  be  Invited  by  the 
three  African  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  to  put  before  you 
the   feelings   and   grievances  of   S'i    million 
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suffering  human  beings  In  my  country.  The 
body  I  represent,  the  African  National 
Council,  is  the  only  body  In  Rhodesia  that 
has  any  right  to  speak  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  of  that  cou.itry. 
what  is  the  A.N.r. 

The  A.N.C.  was  formed  in  December  1971 
as  a  spontaneous  grassroots  reaction  to  the 
announcement  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
Rhodesian  proposals.  Although  having  a 
formal  structure  It  represents  the  demands 
of  African  people  In  the  country  to  express 
their  view  as  to  the  terms  of  the  Settlement. 
A.N.C.  Is  not  a  political  party  and  Is  not 
interested  In  building  up  a  large  member- 
ship as  such,  but  is  prepared  to  join  with 
any  person  of  any  political  party  or  organisa- 
tion who  wishes  to  say  "No"  to  these  pro- 
posals. A.N.C.  claims  to  represent  the  over- 
whelming number  of  people  In  the  country— 
who  have  rejected  these  proposals  as  being 
unacceptable  to  them.  The  objectives  of  the 
A.N.C.  therefore,  are  to  explain  and  expose 
the  dangers  of  accepting  the  settlement  pro- 
posals and  to  co-ordinate  the  campaign  for 
their  rejection.  Tlie  A.N.C.  calls  for  a  non- 
violent rejection  of  the  Settlement  terms,  a 
demand  which  it  believes  Is  inevitable  as  a 
conclusion  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
testing  opinion. 

We  are  determined  that  history  shall  not 
record  that  the  Africans  of  Rhodesia  ac- 
cepted the  betrayal  of  their  birth  rights. 
We  are  supported  In  this  sta»ice  by  a  wide 
spectrum  of  opinion  In  Rhodesia.  Including 
teachers,  farmers,  workers,  students,  and  the 
churches,  and  indeed  even  some  of  the 
Chiefs  have  risked  their  positions  to  oppose 
the  Anglo-Rhodesia  settlement  proposals  to- 
gether with  us. 

The  Home  Smith  deal  which  we  have 
been  presented  with  Is  both  racist  In  sub- 
stance and  in  its  consequences.  It  is  baspd 
on  the  Illegal  and  racist  19G9  Rhodesia  Front 
Constitution  and  its  claim  to  provide  ma- 
jority rule  is  ridiculed  by  constitutional  ex- 
perts; It  Is  also  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
deceive  millions  of  people  into  thinkiijg  that 
they  might  have  freedom  in  a  police  state. 
But  even  If  the  proposals  were  iiii  fact  what 
Sir  Alec  Douglas  Home  says  they  are,  their 
Implementation  assumes  the  good  faith  and 
honour  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Rhodesia 
Front  Party.  I  am  sure  most  of  you  here 
win  agree  with  me  the  record  provides  no 
good  reason  why  any  sensible  person  should 
make  that  assumption.  The  history  of  Rho- 
desia is  a  long,  sad  and  sordid  record  of 
betrayal  and  broken  promises  The  illegal 
regime  of  Mr.  Smith  is  an  outfit  of  men 
who  have  already  torn  up  the  1961  Consti- 
tution, and  now  the  British  Goverjiment 
apparently  In  all  seriousness  believes  that  it 
Is  unreasonable  that  the  Africans  should  not 
trust  him  to  respect  the  present  constitu- 
tional proposals. 

The  African  National  Council  puts  for- 
ward the  following  specific  criticisms  be- 
hind Its  rejection  of  the  settlement  proposals 
embodied  In  the  document  Annex  1  en- 
titled "Why  the  ANC  says  NO  to  the  Settle- 
ment Proposals". 

WHY    the    A.N.C.     rejects    THE    PROPOSALS 

Both  before  and  after  U.D.I  the  British 
Government  has  carried  on  a  dialogue  with 
the  Rhodeslan  authorities  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  recognised  African  leaders. 
The  basic  demand  of  the  A.N.C.  Is  that  no 
settlement  of  the  Rhodeslan  problem  can 
be  achieved  without  the  active  participation 
by  the  African  people,  through  the  leaders 
of  their  choice.  In  the  actual  process  of  nego- 
tiation leading  to  any  settlement  to  be  ap- 
proved by  them.  The  A.N.C.  accordingly  re- 
jects these  proposals  which  have  been  ar- 
rived at  without  consultation  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhodesia.  Further,  the  A.N.C.  believes 
that  after  the  cynical  disregard  for  law  rep- 
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resented  by  U.D.I  .  the  1969  so-called  "Repub- 
lican Constitution"  Is  a  high-water  mark  in 
such  lawlessness  and  can  never  be  made  the 
basis  for  any  settlement.  The  A.N.C.  on  be- 
half of  overwhelming  majority  of  people  In 
Rhodesia,  cannot  In  any  circumstances  ac- 
cept a  settlement  whose  result,  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  the  legalisation  of  U.D.I,  and 
the  Republican  Constitution.  The  ANC  be- 
lle'\es  that  the  present  proposals  do  not 
amount  to  any  significant  amendment  of  the 
1969  Constitution.  Unlike  previous  occasions 
when  the  fate  of  the  country  was  being 
considered,  me  African  people  can  at  least 
say  "No"  to  these  proposals  and  attempt  to 
block  them,  even  though  they  have  not  been 
consulted  during  the  stages  of  their  nego- 
tiation This  Is  the  first  and  last  chance  for 
the  African  people  to  pass  a  verdict  on  white 
minority  rule.  To  our  mind  they  are  a  con- 
.'^titutional  fraud,  a  prescription  for  increased 
racial  bitterness,  the  maki::g  of  an  Ineviiable 
bloodbath  and  an  Insult  ■<■  the  dignity  of 
every  African  in  Rhodesia.  The  proposals. 
contrary  to  some  arguments  do  not  decolo- 
nlse  Rhodesia:  rather,  they  "recolonlse"  the 
country,  and  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
dangerous  and  dishonourable  venture  the 
British  Government  seems  prepared  to  sub- 
sidi.se  It.  Our  rejection  of  these  proposals  is 
therefore  unanimous. 

Despite  all  the  intimidation  of  the  African 
people  by  their  employers,  the  Government, 
the  police,  the  District  Commis.sloners  and 
the  British  Government,  they  have  been 
tiiianimous  in  their  rejection  of  the  Anglo- 
Rhodesian  Settlement  Proposals.  The  world 
has  been  told  by  the  Smith  regime  that  only 
four  people,  the  Todds  and  the  Chinamanos. 
have  been  detained  and  only  14  people  were 
killed  since  the  arrival  of  the  Pearce  Com- 
mission in  Rhodesia.  But  the  information 
available  to  the  A.N.C  Is  that  31  people  were 
killed  by  the  police  in  Gwelo.  Salisbury. 
Umtall  and  Shabanl  following  the  disturb- 
ances that  took  place  during  the  first  week 
of  the  work  of  the  Pearce  Commission  and 
that  250  were  detained  and  1.000  were  ar- 
rested— tho.se  that  stood  up  for  their  dignity 
in  rejecting  the  Proposals. 

A  The  A.N.C  calls  upon  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  press  the  U.K  Government  to  honour 
the  principles  of  U.N.  Resolution  1514  of  the 
14th  of  December.  1960  on  the  granting  of 
independence  to  colonial  countries  and  peo- 
ples which  principally  declares  that  "the 
subjection  of  the  peoples  to  alien  subjuga- 
tion, domination  and  exploitation  constitutes 
a  denial  of  fundamental  rights.  Is  contrary 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  is 
an  impediment  to  the  promotion  of  world 
peace  and  cooperation." 

B  The  ANC  requests  the  U.N.  to  aocept 
the  African  expression  of  'No"  to  the  Anglo- 
Rhodesian  Settlement  proposals  as  a  genuine 
reflection  of  the  5'n  million  Africans  who. 
despite  intimidation,  have  expressed  their 
political  attitude  against  racialism  of  the 
Smith  regime  backed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment 

NONRECOCNmON 

The  A.N.C.  Is  suspicious  that  the  British 
Government  is  going  to  find  an  excuse  to 
Implement  the  most  unacceptable  proposals 
by   blaming  it  on   "African   intimidation." 

Already  their  Foreign  and  Commonwealth 
Secretary,  Sir  Alec  Douglas  Home,  has  indi- 
cated that  this  is  the  last  chance  and  there 
Will  be  no  other  con,>titutional  conferences 
even  if  the  answer  is  an  overwhelming  "No." 
Now  one  wonders  why  the  Commission  was 
ever  sent  to  test  the  acceptability  of  the 
Settlement  Proposals  if  the  only  desirable 
answer  was  'Yes'  With  this  in  mind,  the 
African  people  are  already  preparing  them- 
selves for  a  long  confrontation  with  the 
racist  regime  and  therefore  calls  upon  the 
International  community  not  to  recognize 
the    imposed    independence    by    the    British 
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Oovemment.  We  realize  that  the  British 
Government  is  desperate  to  get  rid  of  the 
problem,  to  trade  with  Rhodesia,  to  give  the 
regime  international  respecUblllty,  and  most 
Important,  to  open  channels  of  investment 
In  Rhodesia.  This  Is  most  unacceptable  to 
the  Africans.  We.  therefore,  call  upon  the 
Security  Council  not  to  change  Its  present 
attitude  which  forbids  member  states  from 
having  economical  or  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Smith  regime.  We  know,  too,  that 
in  order  for  the  sanctions  to  be  withdrawn 
the  Security  Council  must  give  Its  consent 
and  that  the  General  Assembly  should  ac- 
cept Rhodesia  as  one  of  its  members.  We 
are  totally  opposed  to  this  and  we  can  only 
accept  a  situation  where  Rhodesia  becomes 
a  member  of  the  U.N.  following  a  govern- 
ment elected  under  "one  man.  one  vote". 

ECONOMIC    SANCTIONS 

Even  In  spite  of  violations  there  Is  no 
question  of  the  effectiveness  of  sanctlona. 
hence  the  Smith  regime's  desire  for  settle- 
ment. The  economy  la  gradually  grinding  to 
a.  halt  due  to  the  lack  of  foreign  currency, 
necessary  capital  for  the  advancement  of  the 
economy  and  the  lack  of  machinery  and  ve- 
hicular spare  parts  used  In  the  Army,  Alr- 
Torce.  railways  and  industrial  sectors. 

The  Africans  accept  sanctions  as  a  price 
'or  their  freedom  and  declare  as  our  enemy 
iny  person  who  claims  on  our  behalf  that 
lanctlons  should  be  withdrawn  to  alleviate 
African  suffering  through  lack  of  employ- 
nent.  In  fact,  sanctions  were  never  designed 
o  hit  Africans  and  indeed  this  has  been  the 
-iffect  because  it  is  the  farmers,  the  miners 
md  importers  and  exporters  that  have  suf- 
ered  as  a  result  of  sanctions.  None  of  these 
s  African. 

The  A  N  C.  calls  upon  the  Security  Council 
i.nd  the  states  who  supported  the  cause  for 
Iiuman  freedom  to  intensify  sanctions  by 
lully  blockading  Belra  and  Lourenco  Mar- 
(|ues  under  Chapter  7  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  all  goods  that  are  exported  or 
imported  Into  Rhodesia.  Without  the  faclli- 
t  les  offered  by  the  Portuguese  through  these 
!  orts.  the  Smith  regime  would  have  long 
( oUapsed. 

It  is  our  determination  to  see  racism  erad- 
i:ated.  and  this  can  be  achieved  only  by  get- 
ting rtd  of  the  present  regime  In  Salisbury, 
"he  A.N.C.  hopes  that  the  U.N.  now  recog- 
1  izes  that  Britain  hEis  defaulted  on  its  re- 
sponsibility to  promote  majority  rule  In 
I  *odesla  because  Its  policies  in  southern  Af- 
rlca  are  Influenced  by  racial  considerations. 
8  nd  this  explains  why  she  has  not  been  able 
t3  stand  to  the  principles  enshrined  in  the 

I  nlted  Nations  Charter.  The  African  people 
cf  Rhodesia  have  been  deeply  shocked  by 
t  le  blatant  disregard  for  the  U.N.  Charter, 
f  )r  human  suffering  In  Rhodesia  and  for  In- 
t  ;matlonal  law  by  the  United  States  In  vio- 
liitlng  the  Security  Council  Resolution 
V  hlch  Imposed  sanctions  on  Rhodesia.  The 
purchase  of  chrome  by  the  United   States, 

II  my  opinion,  had  no  other  motives  apart 
f  om  encouraging  and  boosting  the  morale 
o'  the  racist  regime  in  order  to  make  it  defy 
t  le  world.  I  was  wondering  whether  it  Is  not 
t  me  someone  Investigated  to  establish 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  violated 
tie  law.  If  It  did.  It  Is  time  someone  brought 
tlie  United  States  before  the  International 
Csurt  of  Justice.  Whatever  the  motives,  the 
Arrlcans  believe  It  is  an  expression  of  bad 
fijth. 

ASYLT-M     FOR    RErrCEES 

All  along  the  British  Government  has  been 
claiming  an  ir.ternatlor.al  prerogative  to  look 
a;  ter  Africans  who  are  victims  of  the  regime, 
w-io  escaped  either  from  detention  or  police 
s;  rvelllance.  But  what  we  have  seen  is  that 
nany  of  these  victims  have  been  ignored 
scmetlmes  deported  from  cour.tr\-  to  coun- 
tri-  and.  !n  other  countries,  sent  home  to  face 
p<rsecutlon  by  the  police.  I  call  upon  the 
S<  curlty  Council  to  confer  proper  interna- 
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tlonal  refugee  status  Tor  the  refugees  and  the 
granting  of  asylum  to  those  who  And  It  nec- 
essary to  leave  their  territory.  This  Is  going 
to  alleviate  the  .suffering  which  the  African 
people  of  Rhodesia  have  put  up  with  during 
the  last  six  years  since  UDI. 

IMMIGRATION 

Africans  in  Rhodesia  have  been  extremely 
surprised  to  see  streams  of  Europeans  con- 
tinuing to  come  to  Rhodesia  displacing  them 
from  their  land  and  their  Jobs  despite  the 
Security  Council  Resolution  of  Mav.  1968 
which  explicitly  calls  upon  the  member  states 
not  to  allow  their  citizens  to  migrate  to  Rho- 
desia. I  hope  that  from  now  on  member  states 
will  do  their  best  to  stop  these  immigrants 
who  continue  to  prop  the  racist  regime  in 
Rhodesia 

SOLUTION    TO    THE    PROBLEM 

When  we  asked  for  freedom  we  are  In  no 
way  saying  that  the  settlers  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  r,ur  countrv.  On  the  contrary  we 
are  seeking  for  a  peaceful  and  Just  means  of 
racial  co-existence  in  order  to  avoid  the  im- 
pending bloodshed.  We  call  upon  the  British 
Government  to  assist  those  white  people  who 
do  not   want   to  live  under  majoritv  rule  to 
leave  the  various  parts  of  the  worid  where 
there  are  white  government.s.  and  in  this  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  the  repatria- 
tion, as  was  the  case  in  Kenva.  The  sum  of 
oO  million  pounds,  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment believes  they  were  generously  giving  us 
could  best  be  used  m  repatriation  of  those 
that  would  like  to  leave  the  country.  We  are 
aware  that  over  140,000  whites  out  of  a  total 
of  24.3.000  still   hold  British  citizenship  and 
only  35,000  have   no  other  home,   while   the 
rest  came  from  various  European  and  Com- 
monwealth countries.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  to 
-IS  that  African  life  Is  being  made  impns<=ible 
by  foreign  citizens.  We  call  upon  the  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank 
the    Commonwealth    Development    Corpora- 
tion and  other  international  organizations  to 
participate   in   this   scheme,    in  solving  the 
problem  as  they  did  in  Kenya  In  1962-63    We 
are  prepared  to  sit  down  and  frame  a  con- 
stitution  acceptable   to  us   as  a   whole   with 
those  white   people   who  accept   non-racism 
which  is  brought  bv  majoritv  rule 
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The  promised  speed  and  Improved  efflclencr 
that  were  to  come  with  the  restructuring  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  Into  an  independ- 
ent,  government-owned  corporation  have 
failed  to  materialize. 

The  only  noticeable  difference  is  that  it 
now  costs  one-third  more  to  mall  a  flrst-class 
letter. 

If  anyone  can  bring  about  Improvements 
It's  Newark  Postmaster  Joseph  J.  Benuccl 
Since  1962  he  has  done  much,  against  great 
odds,  to  speed  delivery  and  expedite  the  han- 
dling of  outgoing  mall. 

Benuccl  has  now  been  named  acting  man- 
ager for  the  Newark  Sectional  Center  of  the 
postal  service.  The  center  Is  made  up  of  59 
associate  offices  In  Essex,  Hudson,  Union  and 
parts  of  Bergen  and  Middlesex  counties. 

His  Job  will  be  to  coordinate  mall  process- 
ing operations,  customer  services,  training 
transportation  and  other  management  opera- 
tions. He  has  set  his  sights  on  better  service 
and  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  everything 
possible  to  deliver  .  .  .  quickly. 


ASSOCIA-nONS  FOR  MILITARY  COL- 
LEGES AND  SCHOOLS  STRENGTH- 
ENED BY  MERGER 


POSTMASTER   BENUCCI   NAMED  TO 
POST 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dear 
friend,  former  district  secretary  and  the 
present  postmaster  of  Newark,  N.J.,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  J.  Benucci,  has  re- 
cently been  named  acting  manager  for 
the  Newark  Sectional  Center  of  the 
Postal  Service.  His  new  role  is  described 
in  the  following  editorial  of  the  Newark 
Star  Ledger.  I  share  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial  that  "he  can  be 
relied  upon"  and  I  wish  Joe  much  suc- 
cess and  my  warm  congratulations  upon 
his  new  assignment  which  was  earned  by 
his  able  and  effective  leadership  and 
administration: 

JOT-RNFY    BY    M.AIL 

Anyone  who  has  checked  recently  on  his 
mall  delivery  needs  no  reminder  that  service 
has  not  Improved  with  the  creation  of  the 
US.  Postal  Service 

It's  taking  as  long  or  longer  for  a  flrst- 
class  letter  to  reach  New  Jersey  cities  from 
out  of  town  mall  boxes. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  military  colleges  and  schools  in 
America  have  taken  a  very  important 
step  to  preserve  and  advance  this  verj- 
vital  and  traditional  academic  institu- 
tion. 

It  is  an  honor  to  announce  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
the  merger  of  the  two  national  associa- 
tions representing  the  educational  insti- 
tutions which  offer  a  program  of  military- 
training.  As  a  result  of  their  simul- 
taneous annual  conventions  recently 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools 
founded  in  1914,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Military  Schools  founded 
in  1950,  have  combined  into  the  Associa- 
tion of  MiUtary  Colleges  and  Schools  of 
the  United  States— AMCS.  Several 
points  of  contention  between  the  two 
associations  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions of  member  institutions  have  been 
settled,  and  the  new  expanded  and 
-strengthened  AMCS  will  now  represent 
virtually  all  of  the  major  military  schools 
in  America. 

I  am  confident  this  merger  will  offer 
a  better  service  to  the  member  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  provide  a  more  efiScient 
and  extensive  clearinghouse  of  informa- 
tion for  those  young  Americans  seeking 
an  education  which  includes  a  military 
program  designed  to  assist  them  in  pre- 
paring for  a  military  career.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  new  and  expanded  association 
will  enhance  the  image  of  military 
schools  and  broaden  the  understanding 
of  their  fimction. 

It  is  a  personal  honor  to  also  announce, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  friend,  and  our 
former  colleague,  Mr.  J.  T.  Rutherford, 
will  serve  as  the  executive  director  for 
the  new  AMCS.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  this  able  and  dedicated  man  will 
provide  the  direction  and  administration 
for  this  very  important  association. 
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I  have  had  the  opportimity  to  attend 
several  national  meetings  of  the  AMCS 
and  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with 
their  concern  and  commitment  to  estab- 
lish a  curriculum  of  the  highest  aca- 
demic excellence.  Combined  with  this 
academic  excellence,  the  very  nature  of 
military  training  provides  a  student  with 
an  experience  in  leadership  and  personal 
character  development  which  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  military 
schools  in  this  country  are  providing  not 
only  a  great  service  to  the  young  men 
and  women  attending  them,  but  they  are 
providing  a  valuable  pool  of  talent  from 
which  America  will  draw  its  future 
leadership  and  direction. 

In  these  times  of  great  controversy 
over  America's  military  posture  in  the 
world,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
youth  of  America  have  turned  their 
backs  on  the  military.  This  is  not  true. 
Despite  the  present  economic  situation 
in  America,  which  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  a  privately  financed  education 
would  be  on  the  decline,  the  private  in- 
stitutions offering  an  education  com- 
bined with  military  training,  as  well  as 
those  public  schools  and  colleges  with 
military  training  prc^rams,  report  a  re- 
newed interest  in  their  schools  and  an 
increase  in  their  enrollments.  If  indeed 
there  was  an  antimilitary  spirit  in  the 
American  youth  and  their  parents,  the 
tide  has  turned. 

My  interest  in,  and  support  of,  mili- 
tai-y  schools  and  colleges  is  more  than 
academic.  I  am  certain  that  my  years 
as  a  student  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University 
in  College  Station,  Tex.,  provided  me 
with  the  motivation  to  become  a  public 
servant  and  to  serve  in  this  great  body 
of  legislators.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to 
now  represent  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  which 
includes  my  alma  mater,  Texas  A.  &  M., 
and  also  Allen  Academy  in  Bryan,  Tex., 
another  outstanding  school  combining  a 
military  training  program  with  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  academic  instruction. 
Both  of  these  schools  are  member  insti- 
tutions of  the  newly  expanded  AMCS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  militai-y  educational  in- 
stitutions in  America  and  their  now 
strengthened  national  association.  The 
Association  of  Military  Colleges  and 
Schools  of  the  United  States.  I  call  on 
you,  and  each  of  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress,  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
these  colleges  and  schools  and  support 
them  in  their  efforts  to  provide  this  val- 
uable service  to  America. 

As  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  press  release  from  the  AMCS 
concerning  the  recent  merger: 

Associations  for  Military  Schools  Merge 
Washington,  D.C— The  Association  of 
Military  Colleges  and  Schools  (AMCS)  and 
the  National  Association  of  Military  Schools 
(NAMS)  announced  a  merger  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations following  their  simultaneous  an- 
nual conventions  held  In  Washington,  D.C. 
The  merged  organization  wtU  retain  the 
name  of  the  older  association,  The  Associa- 
tion of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the 
united  States  (AMCS)  which  was  founded 
In  1914.  The  AMCS  brings  30  member  institu- 
tions to  the  merger,  while  the  younger  NAMS 
organization  has  24  member  institutions. 
AMCS    now   represents    64    mUltary    educa- 
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tlonal  institutions  In  23  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

"The  new  revitalized  AMCS  will  strengthen 
the  association  and  Its  members,  as  well  as 
provide  a  greater  service  for  young  Americans 
seeking  an  education  at  a  military  school." 
said  Col.  Charles  Stribllng  III,  the  newly 
elected  national  president  of  AMCS.  Col. 
Stribllng  Is  the  President  of  the  Missouri 
Military  Academy   in   Mexico,   Missouri. 

According  to  J.  T.  Rutherford,  Executive 
Director  of  AMCS.  a  merger  of  the  two  as- 
sociations has  been  In  the  talking  stage  for 
the  past  several  yeai-s.  A  merger  has  been 
rejected  In  the  past  because  qualifications  for 
membership  were  different  in  th  two  associa- 
tions and  never  settled.  The  agreement  to 
hold  slmultanous  annual  conferences  in 
Washington  allowed  negotiations  which 
resulted  In  the  merger. 

Member  Institutions  in  the  new  AMCS  are 
required  to  meet  two  basic  qualifications. 
They  must  be  accredited  by  a  state  or  regional 
accreditation  board,  and  they  must  have  a 
military  training  program  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Member  institutions 
not  presently  meeting  these  qualifications 
have  a  probation  period  of  five  years  to  re- 
ceive academic  accreditation,  and  three  years 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
proved program  of  military  Instruction. 

Officers  of  the  new  AMCS  elected  at  the 
Washington  conference  were:  President — 
Col.  Charles  StriblUig  ni,  President  of 
Missouri  Military  Academy;  Vice  Presi- 
dent— Col.  Keith  a.  Duckers,  Superintend- 
ent of  St.  Johns  Military  School:  Secretarv— 
Col.  Raymond  R.  Kelly,  Superintendent"  of 
Howe  Military  School:  Treasurer — Col.  A.  F. 
Muzyk.  Superintendent  of  St.  Johns  College 
High  School. 

In  addition  to  the  elected  officers,  the  fol- 
lowing representatives  of  member  institu- 
tions wiU  serve  on  the  executive  committee: 
Col.  Wesley  P.  Smith,  President  of  Lyman 
Ward  Military  Academy  and  Immediate  past 
President  of  NAMS:  Col.  Ralph  A.  Lucas. 
Superintendent  of  Castle  Heights  Military 
Academy  and  Immediate  past  President  of 
AMCS;  Col.  Arvln  S.  Williams.  President  of 
Randolph-Macon  Academy;  M  Gen.  James 
W.  Duckett,  President  of  The  Citadel;  Col. 
L.  P.  Rlsher,  Headmaster  of  Camden  Military 
Academy;  and  Capt  Raven  O.  Dodge.  Head- 
master of  Admiral  Farragut  Academy. 

The  AMCS  will  be  based  In  Washington, 
D.C.  at  1660  L  Street,  N.W. 


LIGHT  ON  CRIME 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    HTV!    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  cor- 
respondence and  discussions  with  con- 
stituents reflect  the  growing  concern 
with  the  menace  of  street  crime.  I  have 
attempted  to  make  practical  proposals 
to  deter  what  has  become  an  intolerable 
situation  in  New  York  City.  My  blow  the 
whistle  on  cnme  campaign  and  my  bill 
to  reUeve  our  local  police  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  guard  foreign  missions  are  two 
of  these  recommendations  with  which 
you  are  perhaps  familiar. 

On  March  I.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
13522,  to  establish  a  Federal  light  on 
crime  program.  This  legislation  would 
mandate  the  expenditure  of  $30  million 
in  each  of  the  next  3  years  specifically 
for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  high 
pressure  sodium  type  lights.  The  funds 
would  come  in  grants  made  directly  to 
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local  governments  and  would  be  matched 
on  a  50-50  basis  by  the  locality. 

High  pressure  sodium  lights  arc  able  to 
illuminate  a  city  street  far  better  than 
our  traditional  street  lighting.  Tliey.  in 
a  sense,  turn  night  into  day  and  their 
effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  against  cnme 
is  undeniable. 

In  Washington,  D.C.  after  installa- 
tion of  high-level  lighting  in  high  cnme 
areas,  crime  d(crea.>^ed  by  31  percent. 
Prior  to  installation,  the  crime  rate  for 
the.se  same  areas  had  gone  up  12  percent. 

Gary.  Ind.,  installed  5.000  new  street 
lights.  Criminal  assaults  dropped  70  per- 
cent and  robbPi-jes  60  percent 

In  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  cnme  in  a 
12  block  area  di-opi^ed  70  percent  after 
lighting. 

Statistics  are  available  for  many  more 
cities  including  some  parts  of  New  York 
City.  It  is  simply  outrageous  that  we  are 
forced  to  feel  like  pri.soners  in  our  own 
homes  after  dark;  pivcn  the  potential 
impact  of  a  light  on  cnme  program,  it  is 
not  only  outrageoas  but  unnecessary. 
This  program  I  am  proposing  involves 
relatively  low  costs,  and  can  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  reducing  street 
crime.  This  is  a  program  designed  to  light 
our  streets  for  people  rather  than  just 
for  cars:  it  is  a  program  dcsigncMJ  to  re- 
turn the  .street^  to  the  people 

New  York  City  and  otlier  localities 
have  initiated  tiieir  own.  .successful  high 
level  lighting  plan.s  on  a  limited  scale, 
combining  pnvate  and  local  government 
funding  Some  such  light  illuminates 
parts  of  our  owti  East  Side  even  now. 
But  in  a  time  of  budgetary  crisis  in  local 
government,  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  fundmg  for 
high  intensity  lighting.  An  infusion  of 
Federal  funds  v.ould  allow  the  tvpc  of 
massive  lighting  program  which"  I  be- 
lieve we  need  in  our  urban  areas,  and 
which  localities  can  never  finance  alone 
Rather  than  having  onlv  mdividual 
blocks  sporadically  lighted.  Federal  fund- 
ing could  conc?lvably  insure  that  whole 
communities  \^ou]d  be  illuminated  to 
the  benefit  of  residents  and  merchants 
alike. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give 
prompt  consideration  to  H.R.  13522.  We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  move  the  country 
to  the  day  when  we  can  all  "see  the  light" 
and  end  the  terror  in  our  streets. 


MASSIVE  BUSING:    A  WASTE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  issue 
of  busing  has  come  to  the  forefront  of 
attention  in  this  countr>-.  black  and 
white  Americans  have  been  poiniing  out 
in  no  uncertam  terms  that  ba-^mg 
schemes  are  wasteful  and  counterpro- 
ductive. Not  only  does  racial  busing  de- 
stroy the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school,  it  wastes  funds  whicli  could  be 
better  used  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. It  sacrifices  quality  education  in 
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favor  of  the  establishment  of  artificial 
quotas  of  pupils. 

Instead  of  insuring  equality,  massive 
using  falsely  reinforces  in  the  minds  of 
dhildren  the  idea  that  whites  are  some- 
i  o\v  superior  to  blacks.  In  a  recent  Wash- 
1  igton  Post  column  about  racial  busing, 
tlack  coliunnist  William  Raspberrj- 
\frote: 

The  ideal  is  a  situation  in  which  race  is 
ih-elevant  to  assigamen.:.  Preoccupation 
V  ith  mathematical  precision,  unfortunately. 
i: .  not  the  way  to  achieve  that  idea, 

I  certainly  agree.  The  coliunn.  entitled 
'•Ma.ssive  Busing:  A  Waste."  presents  a 
:  agent  argument  against  racial  busing — 
t  lough  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  accept 
^[r.  Raspberry's  arguments  against  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  end  racial 
b  using — and  I  insert  the  column  mto  the 
I^ecord: 

Massive  Busing  :  A  W.\ste 

If  this  weren't  an  election  year.  It  Just 
nilght  be  possible  to  do  something  rational 
a  )out  school  integration  and  busing. 

But  not  only  is  it  an  election  year:  It  Is 
so  a  year  In  which  all  sorts  of  people.  In 
i  parts  of  the  country  and  of  all  political 
rsuasions  are  expressing  their  strong  m;s- 
vings  about  the  prospects  of  massive  bus- 
g  for  the  purpose  of  racial  integration  of 
abllc  schools. 

.■^nd  with  that  kind  of  mandate,  you  can 
cijunt  on  the  politicians  to  see  their  duty — 
d  overdo  It.  Already  presidential  candidate 
ckson  is  pushing  "freedom  of  choice." 
ven't  we  heard  that  one  before? 
Others  are  talking  up  constitutional 
nendment. 

It's  a  bit  of  an  embarrassment,  all  things 

nsidered.  but  I  happen  to  agree  with  V'lce 

sldent  Agnew  on  thi^  one.  I  agree  with 

m  that  massive  busing  solely  for  purposes 

racial   integration  is  a  waste    And  I  agree 

th     his    opposition     to    a     constitutional 

nendment  as  the  way  to  end  the  waste. 

The     artificial     separation     of     people,     in 

cjhools  or  out,  based  on  their  race  is  wrong. 

Is.  for  one  thing,  psychologically  destruc- 

fe  of  the  minority  members  who  are  sep- 

ted  out. 

But  to  send  black  children  chasing  to  hell 

id  gone  behind  white  children  is  also  wrong 

id  psychologically  destructive.  It  reinforces 

white  children  whatever  racial  superiority 

Blings  they  may  harbor,  and  it  says  to  black 

lldren  that  they  are  somehow  improved  by 

e  presence  of  white  schoolmates. 

My  f.tvorite  nightmare  is  of  all  the  white 

ople  in  the  country  moving  to  Alaska,  and 

the    black   children    in    the    country    fol- 

Ing  them  in  an  endless  line  of  buses. 

Integration    is    a    noble    goal.    But    there 

mes  a  time  when  thoughtful  men  wonder 

th  Joseph  ALsop:  "Is  it  really  worth  It?" 

If  white  people,  either  because  they  wish 

avoid  contact  with  black  people  or  for  any 

her  reason,  choose  to  move  far  from  where 

black    people    live,    how    can    it    make 

-in    terms    of    education    or    common 

e^se — to  send  black  kids  chasing  after  them? 

M   some    point,   it   becomes   obvious    that 

ttjere  must  be  a  cheaper  way  to  achieve  the 

which  is  the  education  of  our  children. 

But    even    the    goal    gets    confused.    Some 

the  advocates  of  ma.-s;ve  busing,  it  seems 

me.  are  being  guided  by  the  wron^  idea'.. 

They  start  off  with  the  astunptlon  that  m 

ting-pot  .America,  racial  Integration  is  a 

thing.  But  they  take  the  melting  pot 

taphor  altogether  too  literally,  and  it  be- 

their  goal  to  make  every  classroom  of 

school     (and    every    block    of    every 

Ighborhood)    an  accurate  cross-section  of 

makeup  of  the  total  population 
They  would  like   to  put   us  all   into   that 
mstaphortc&I    melting    pot    and    ladle    out 
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enough  portions  of  homogenized  American 
to  fill  every  schoolroom,  workroom  and  liv- 
ing room  in  the  country. 

Well,  what's  so  ideal  about  mathemati- 
cally precise  dlstnbution  of  human  beings? 
What's  so  inherently  evil  about  a  block  In 
which  all  the  homeowners  (or  a  classroom 
in  which  all  the  pupils)  happen  to  be  black? 
Or  white? 

This  is  no  brief  for  a  return  to  the  lie  of 
separate  but  equal.  It  Is  an  appeal  for  ra- 
tional priorities,  a  plea  that  we  make  the 
test  of  A  school  whether  it  doe.>  what  schixils 
are  supposed  to  do — educate  our  children. 

It  is  both  evil  and  iilegal  to  say  to  a  child: 
You  cannot  attend  this  school  because  it  is 
a  white  school.  But  how  much  better  is  It 
to  say:  You  must  attend  this  school  because 
it  Is  Integrated  and  we  need  you  for  racial 
balance? 

The  ideal  is  a  situation  in  which  race  is 
irrelevant  to  assignment.  Preoccupation  with 
mathematical  precision,  unfortunately,  is  not 
the  way  to  achieve  that  Idea. 

But  no  constitutional  amendments,  please. 
The  effort  that  route  would  require  would 
be  bound  to  make  too  many  of  us  feel  that 
we  were  solving  the  problem  of  education  in 
a  pluralistic  society.  It  would  In  fact  solve 
nothing  at  all,  e.xcept  to  return  us  w  where 
we  were  the  day  before  yesterday. 

The  Vice  President  was  right  "again  when 
he  said : 

"I  think  that  there  is  almost  a  Pavlovian 
reaction.  Whenever  a  subject  becomes  highly 
controversial,  you  must  turn  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  think  these  things  are 
capable  of  being  handled  within  the  normal 
statutory  framework  and  constitutional 
framework    of    our    existing    Constitution." 

But  only  If  we  deal  with  the  situation  and 
stop  looking  for  new  ways  to  run. 


March  7,  1972 


HORTON  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  FLORA 
LARUE  ON  82D  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT. 'KTIVES 
Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we  in  Congress  are  prone  to  generalize 
about  America's  elderly  citizens,  about 
their  problems,  their  hopes,  and  their  im- 
portant role  in  our  culture.  I  think,  once 
in  awhile,  it  is  Important  to  look  at  the 
individual  to  ^ain  an  insight  into  the 
himian  side  of  America's  elderly 

There  is  a  remarkable  and  refreshing 
woman  in  my  congressional  district  who 
has  just  celebrated  her  82d  birthday. 
Since  she  has  done  .so  much  for  me. 
countless  other  individuals,  her  commu- 
nity and  her  Nation,  I  would  like  to  pav 
special  tribute  to  her  today. 

Flora  LaRue  was  introduced  to  me 
several  years  ago  and.  at  the  time  of  this 
introduction,  it  was  mentioned  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  had 
contributed  more  in  service  to  fellow- 
Americans.  Her  devotion  to  the  church 
and  community  activities  are  evidenced 
in  Flora's  love  for  people  through  her 
teaching,  the  many  hours  spent  in  civic 
work,  her  official  duties  as  conference 
officer  in  Central  New  York's  Women's 
Conference  Organization  and  Flora's 
dedication  to  her  local  political  organi- 
zation. 

Flora  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring people  I  have  ever  met.  She 
radiates  a  warmth  and  sincerity  which  is 


heartwarming  in  today's  fast  moving 
"can't  take  the  time  for  that"  world.  Her 
life  has  seen  coimtless  joys  and  sorrows 
and  Flora  has  acknowledged  each  of 
these  as  a  blessing  to  her  life  which  she  is 
eager  to  pass  on  to  others.  Her  story  has 
been  told  and  her  example  has  been  cited 
many  times  through  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  know  her.  This  story 
is  again  revealed  through  the  newspaper 
articles  which  follow: 
Nearly  100  Guests  Honor  Mrs.  Flora  LaRue 

Nearly  100  guests  greeted  Mrs.  Flora  LaRue 
m  her  home.  126  Washington  Street,  on  Sun- 
day. Jan.  30.  1972  at  an  open  house  In  honor 
of   her   82nd   birthday. 

Her  daughter.  Mrs.  Jerome  Llllyquist.  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Irene  Cutter,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Nesbitt,  Miss  Mary  Ella  Praher,  Mrs.  DrAigias 
Wehrlln  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Black,  greeted  the 
guests  and  presided  over  the  tea  table. 

Best  wishes  and  appreciation  v.-ere  extended 
to  this  remarkable  woman  for  her  activities 
during  the  years  In  the  First  United  Metho- 
dist Church  and  In  the  local  community,  in 
her  official  duties  as  conference  officer  hi  the 
Central  New  York  Women's  Division  of  the 
Church,  teaching  in  summer  youth  camps 
and  participation  in  local  political  organiza- 
tions. 

Following  graduation  from  high  school. 
Mrs.  LaRue  was  graduated  from  Teacher's 
Training  Class  after  which  she  taught  4  years 
in  District  School  No.  1.  Town  cf  Manchester. 

Last  summer  her  pupils  in  the  local  com- 
munity and  those  who  came  north  for  the 
summer  planned  a  reunion  for  her  in  Perkins 
Park,  Newark. 

Former  students  unsollcitedly  expressed 
their  sincere  appreciation  for  the  little  de- 
votions which  they  had  together  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  school  day  and  the  effect  it 
had  on  their  lives  during  the  years. 

Mrs.  LaRue  Is  active  in  her  home  duties 
using  her  wheel  chair  mornings  and  her 
walker  In  the  afternoons  to  assist  in  the  use 
of  her  prothesls. 

Mrs.  LaRue  has  been  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  In  her  community  for  many 
years.  Last  Sunday  her  many  friends  took  the 
occasion  of  her  birthday  to  pay  tribute  to  her. 


Friends   Pav  Tribute  To  Flora  LARtn: 
(By  Ethel  Mafe) 

Mrs.  Flora  LaRue  of  126  Washington  St., 
Palmyra,  well  known  and  highly  esteemed 
in  her  community  for  many  years,  was 
greeted  at  an  Open  House  in  her  home  by 
approximately  100  guests  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. January  30,  19V2,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  82nd  birthday. 

When  I  met  with  Mrs.  LaRue  on  Monday 
afternoon  I  came  away  inspired  and  In  awe 
of  this  gracious  and  remarkable  lady.  Her 
warmth  Is  reflected  in  her  lovely  home  and 
one  immediately  feels  drawn  to  her — and 
welcome. 

Is  I  returned  home  to  write  about  our 
visit  I  though  about  her  name,  "Flora,"  which 
means  "flower,"  and  how  appropriate  a  name 
it  is!  Indeed  she  is  as  beautiful,  refreshing, 
colorful  and  individual  as  any  flower  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Mrs.  LaRue's  activities  were  curtained 
only  temporarily  since  the  amputation  of 
her  right  leg  some  time  ago.  Her  mornings 
are  spent  in  a  wheel  chair  and  she  "grad- 
uates" to  her  walker  in  the  afternoons  to 
assist  in  the  use  of  the  prosthesis  (artificial 
limb) .  With  these  aids  she  Is  still  able  to  do 
her  own  housework,  cooking,  etc.,  and  she 
gave  me  a  demonstration  on  how  she  can 
still  bake  a  pie! 

She  was  born  in  Manchester,  N,Y.  and 
after  high  school  was  graduated  from  Teacher 
Training  Class.  Pour  years  were  spent  teach- 
ing in  District  School  No,  1,  (Although  she 
has   many   pleasant    memories,   her  fondest 
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Includes  a  special  day  last  summer  when 
several  of  her  former  pupils  who  live  In  this 
area,  along  v.'lth  several  who  had  come  north 
fo''  the  summer,  held  a  reunion  In  her  honor 
at  Perkln's  Park  In  Newark. 

Many  expressed  their  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  devotion  they  had  together  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  day  and  the  effect 
it  has  had  on  their  lives  over  the  years. 

Her  late  husband,  Alvln  LaRue,  was  a 
contractor  and  real  estate  broker  and  after 
his  death  Mrs,  LaRue  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps selling  real  estate  in  association  with 
Dennis  Cook  of  Payette  St.,  Palmyra. 

Mrs.  LaRue  is  admired  and  respected  for 
her  service  to  her  beloved  United  Methodist 
Church;  civic  work  in  her  community;  her 
official  duties  as  conference  officer  in  Central 
New  York's  Women's  Conference  Organiza- 
tion; teaching  in  summer  youth  camps;  and 
devotio  i  to  her  local  political  organization. 

.Another  favorite  pastime  was  giving  a 
helping  hand  to  her  late  son-in-law,  Jerome 
LiUyquist,  in  his  Jewelry  store  on  Palmyra's 
Mam  St. 

Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jerome  (Arlene)  LiUy- 
quist is  a  teacher  in  the  Palmyra-Macedon 
Central  School,  Mrs.  LaRue's  grandsons, 
Michael  and  Timothy,  reside  in  Tuscon,  Ariz., 
and  Boston,  Mass,  respectively,  and  her  two 
great  grandchildren  are  Michael's  sons. 

Assisting  her  daughter,  Arlene,  in  greeting 
guests  at  Open  House  on  Sunday  were  dear 
friends,  Mrs.  Irene  Cutter,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Nesbitt,  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Praher,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Wehrlln  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Black,  all 
of  whom  also  presided  at  the  tea  table. 

Mrs.  LaRue  enjoys  having  her  friends  drop 
in  for  a  visit — anytime — but  beware!  If  you 
have  a  preconceived  notion  that  you  might 
drop  in  to  brighten  her  day  I'm  sure  you'll 
find— as  I  did — that  she  will  brighten  yours! 


H.R,   9615   SHOULD  BE  REPORTED 
TO  HOUSE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  had  before  it  since  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  H.R.  9615,  which 
would  correct  certain  inequities  in  the 
immigratioi  laws  of  this  country.  This 
bill  has  been  delayed  far  too  long  and 
should  be  reported  out  immediately. 

While  it  took  the  Rules  Committee  4 
months  to  schedule  its  first  hearing  on 
this  bill,  all  the  blame  cannot  rest  with 
that  Committee.  They  subsequently 
scheduled  hearings  on  January  20  and  27 
and  again  on  February  22. 

While  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough 
for  certain  coimtries,  such  as  Greece,  it 
would  clear  up  most  of  the  backlog  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  preference  categories  and 
at  the  same  time  eliminate  inequities  in 
the  law  that  have  produced  a  disadvan- 
tageous situation  for  formerly  privileged 
countries  of  northern  Europe. 

I  urge  both  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  work  together 
to  report  this  bill  to  the  full  House  mem- 
bership at  an  early  date.  To  assist  my 
colleagues  in  understanding  the  need  for 
this  bill,  I  am  including  in  the  Record 
an  excellent  evaluation  of  the  bill  by  the 
American  Committee  on  Italian  Migra- 
tion: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  9615:    Analysis   and   Evaluation 

WHAT   rr  CONTAINS 

Immigrants  from  previously  undersub- 
scribed  countries,  eg,  Ireland,  England,  etc, 
would  be  allocated  additional  visas  to  the 
extent  of  75',;,  less  the  numbers  issued  dur- 
ing the  previous  fiscal  year,  of  the  average 
number  of  visas  available  to  these  countries 
in  the  ten-year  period  1955  to  1965.  The  visa 
numbers  to  be  issued  shall  not  exceed  7.500 
for  any  such  foreign  state.  Labor  Certifica- 
tion does  not  apply  in  reference  to  any  such 
visas  issued. 

Furtthermore,  H.R,  9615  carries  a  section 
providing  for  the  Issuance  of  special  immi- 
grant visas  for  brothers  and  listers  of  U.S. 
citizens,  from  any  country  whose  registra- 
tions were  pending  on  July  1.  1964.  who 
qualify  as  fifth  preference  immigrants  under 
Section  203(a)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1965  and  for  whom  petitions  have  been  filed 
with  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  July  1, 
1971;  a  number  equal  to  25':  of  the  number 
of  these  pending  registrations  shall  be  al- 
located and  distributed  over  a  four-year  pe- 
riod to  any  such  country.  Special  Immigrant 
visas  not  used  by  the  fifth  preference  de- 
scribed above  shall  drop  down  into  the  sixth 
preference  category. 

The  bill  lii  limited  to  a  four-year  period, 
during  which  time  the  additional  numbers 
would  be  distributed. 

WHY   THIS   BILL 

a.  To  alleviate  a  situation  of  disfrp.^y  ex- 
perienced under  the  new  law  by  the  formerlv 
privileged  countries. 

According  to  the  formula  devised,  the  fol- 
lowing countries  would  benefit  by  an  addi- 
tional total  of  32,887  visas: 

Germany 7,500 

Great  Britain 7,  500 

Ireland 4,096 

Poland 2,970 

U.S.S.R.   1,562 

Norway    1.461 

Netherlands  1.379 

Sweden    1.232 

Czechoslovakia   1,017 

b.  To  eliminate  the  backlog  created  under 
the  Walter-McCarran  Act  of  1952.  Accordini; 
to  the  formula  devised,  the  following  coun- 
tries would  benefit  by  an  additional  total 
Of  39,764  visas: 

Italy 28.680 

Greece   2.166 

Poland 1,922 

Portugal    1,897 

China    1.405 

EVALUATION 

We  feel  this  bill  is  (air.  Tlie  new  law  has 
unwittingly  produced  a  situation  of  disad- 
vantage for  formerly  privileged  countries. 
When  the  1965  Act  was  first  formulated,  a 
five-year  phase-out  period  was  contemplated 
In  order  to  give  the  privileged  countries  a 
realistic  opportunity  to  adjust  to  the  new- 
system.  The  phase-out  period,  instead,  was 
reduced  to  two  and  one-half  years.  As  a 
consequence,  immigration  from  Ireland,  for 
instance,  has  dwindled  from  an  averaee  of 
5,000  before  1965  to  little  more  than  1,000 
at  present 

On  the  other  hand,  the  three-year  phase- 
out  period  was  also  not  sufficient  to  clear 
existing  backlogs  as  it  was  intended. 

This  bUl  seeks  to  eliminate  the  remaining 
inequities  In  the  present  law. 

We  feel  this  bill  Is  also  realistic.  The  total 
number  of  additional  visas  is  72,531.  A  tem- 
porary annual  Increase  over  four  years  of 
18,000  Immigrants,  only  half  of  whom  will 
enter  the  labor  force,  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived of  as  a  hardship  on  our  economy. 

IMPACT    ON    U.S.    EMPLOYMENT    SITUATION 

Any  proposed  increase  In  the  current  labor 
market  through  Immigration  Is  greeted  with 
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categorical  opposition  by  some  spokesmen 
lor  organized  labor.  Though  understandable, 
the  fears  expressed  by  these  exponents  are 

completely  unfounded  TTie  total  number  of 
immigrants,  over  and  above  present  limita- 
tions which  could  be  admitted  In  any  one 
year  Is  18.000.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
this  number  includes  spouses  and  mlror 
children  of  the  principal  applicants.  Tliere- 
fore.  a  coiL-iervative  estimate  of  the  actual 
number  of  immigrants  who  will  enter  'he 
labor  market  is  approximately  3.000,  In  a 
total  labc-  force  of  86  million  an  'ncrease  of 
9,000  workers — many  of  whom  will  fill  lobs 
left  begging  by  local  manpower — can  hardly 
be  coii.sidered  to  threaten  either  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  United  Slates  or  the 
Job  security  of  the  American  worker 

OBJECTIONS    RAISEU 

a.  This  bill  Is  a  return  to  national  origins. 
It  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  lacill- 

taiion  for  the  formerly  privileged  countries 
to  become  adjusted  to  the  new  system  of 
selecting  our  future  immigrants. 

b.  This  bill  perpetuates  a  system  of  piecc- 
7neal  legislatio?i. 

It  rather  corrects  once  and  for  all  the  In- 
equitle.i  of  discrimination  which  under  the 
old  law  created  the  need  for  emergency 
legislation. 

NOTES 

1.  The  Dennis  Amendment 
In  the  course  of  the  Congressional  iter 
thus  far,  H  R  9615  has  met  with  opposition 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  offered  by  Rep. 
David  W  Dennis  iR-Ind  1  which  sought  to 
change  the  permanent  Immigration  law  by 
eiinnnating  from  the  5th  preference  the 
category  of  'married-  brothers  and  sisters 
of  U.S.  citizens.  The  rationale  behind  this 
amendment  is  the  contention  that  the  5th 
preference  would  otherwise  be  perpetua'.ly 
oversubscribed. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  such  an  amendment 
is  completely  unwarranted  HR  9615  !.«  an 
emergency  bill  seeking  to  solve  limited  ureas 
of  concern:  the  proposed  amendment,  in- 
stead, brings  about  a  substantial  change  In 
the  permanent  law. 

Furthermore,  the  fear  of  the  recurrence  of 
backlogs  is  completely  unjustified  by  the 
evidence  available.  At  present  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  only  Italy  and  the  Philippines 
have  a  backlog  in  the  fifth  preference  The 
Philippine  problem  stems  from  the  f.ici  that 
all  20,000  numbers  are  pre-empted  by  the 
first  three  preferences.  The  Italian  problem  Is 
caused  by  the  huge  backlog  existing  when 
the  new  law  went  Into  effect,  (It  must  be 
recalled  that  this  backlog  was  acciunu;ate<l 
over  years  of  discrimination  under  the  1952 
Act,  I  The  new  registrations  under  5th  pref- 
erence are  in  balance  with  the  numbers  avail- 
able, as  can  be  proven  with  the  1970  figures: 

1970  fifth  preference  registrations 
Country: 

Philippines  -. 10,975 

Italy 8,745 

Greece    8,185 

Portugal    5,929 

China 4,404 

Yugoslavia   1,150 

Great    Britain 1,140 

2.  More  on  the  Italian  backlog 

According  to  the  Visa  Office  of  the  State 
Dept.  the  total  Italian  fifth  preference  regis- 
tration as  of  July  1.  1971.  is  86,054.  The  same 
office  advises  that  64.000  of  these  have  been 
reached  by  the  .American  Consulates  as  of 
January  25.  1972.  On  that  date,  in  fact,  the 
cut-off  date  for  Italian  5th  preference  waa 
March  1.  1970.  The  "live"  Italian  backlog, 
therefore,  is  about  22.000  The  difference  be- 
tween the  figure  86.054  1  the  backlog  on  the 
books)  and  the  figure  of  22.000  is  the  mor- 
tality rate.  The  reasons  behind  It  are  various, 
but  irrelevant  to  this  discussion.  TTie  realistic 
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bi  iclclog  we  are  to  contend  with  Is  22.000,  and 
H  R.  9615  Is  more  than  adequate  to  bring  up 
tc  date  the  Italian  fifth  preference  and  to 
gi  ant  some  numbers  also  to  the  Italian  sixth 
pieference  which  has  been  cloaed  for  years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  bUl  H.R.  9615  Is  fair  and  realistic. 

The  Dennis  Amendment  Is  unwarranted, 
uAwlae  and  detrimental,  and  therefore  totally 
lacceptable. 

UJl.  9615  should  be  enacted  as  Intro- 
duced and  tcithout  any  amendments. 


r  T  CASE  SHOWS  HOW  THINGS  GET 
DONE     FOR     BIG     BUSINESS     IN 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

jMr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

^4s5  Mary  McGror>-  in  a  recent  column 

the  Washington   Star,   makes   some 

y  timely  and  interesting  observations 

cof:iceming  the  current  controversy  over 

gift    by    International    Telephone    & 

graph  to  the  Republican  Party. 
Miss  McGrory  evidences  justifiable 
cohcem  over  the  influence  of  big  busi- 
on  the  executive  branch  of  our 
ernment — even  on  the  Justice  De- 
which,  under  the  law,  is 
chkrged  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
fending the  people  of  this  Nation  against 
X  Jloitation  by  antitrust  law  violations, 
4ssive  trusts,  conglomerates,  and 
gers.  in  the  public  interest. 
Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
5  and  the  American  people  in  this 
matter.  I  place  the  column  by  Miss  Mc- 
iDry  in  the  Record  herewith. 
The  column  foUows: 

ITT  Case  Shows  How  Things  Get  Done 
(  By  Mary  McGrory ) 

Klelndlenst"    In    German    means    "Uttle 
ice." 

:  Is,  of  course,  the  name  of  the  attorney 
eral-desJgnate.  who  Is  accused  of  having 
niered  a  large  service  to  a  giant  corpora- 
that  had  some  trouble  with  the  Justice 
rtment  and,  even  so.  made  a  handsome 
prefcent    to    the    Republican    National    Con- 
don In  San  Diego. 

question    Is    whether    International 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  gave  the  Republican 

000   or   $100.000 — the    figure    Is    in   dls- 

± — out  of  hope  or  gratitude 

I^ichard  Klelndlenst  asked  to  meet  with  the 

Judiciary   Committee,   which   Just   a 

ago  had  unanimously  approved  him  to 

what  Richard  Nixon  gratingly  calls, 

president's  lawyer  " 

the   town   turned   out   for   the  show 

erday.   Hearings  have   gone   out   of  style 

this  one  gave  off  long-denied  vapors  of 

lidal  at  the  top. 

Calumnlst  Jack  Anderson,  who  originated 

charges  of  Klelndlensfs   -tilt"  towards 

sat  In  the  front  row.  spoiling  to  finish 

off.  His  big  weapon.  A  secret  memo  fronn 

y-lobbylst  for  ITT.  who  dropped  all  the 

names  that  led  to  the  White  House  and 

President 

hat  transpired  during  the  long  day  was 
ady  glimpse  of  how  things  get  done  in 
ngton  between  the  biggies  of  govern- 
and  business. 

was  also  a  picture  of  the  altrustic 

or^oratlon  preoccupied  with  the  "economic 

Ip"   now   being   peddled    In   the 

nes6  magazines.  They  think  not  of  them- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

selves,  when  caught  In  the  tolls  of  antitrust, 
we  are  told,  but  of  their  stockholders,  the 
"ripple  effect"  on  the  economy,  the  adverse 
impact  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

And  there  was  also  a  new  view  of  Kleln- 
dlenst, the  hardliner  out  of  the  far  right,  the 
ogre  to  peace  groups  that  have  pleaded  In 
vain  for  parade  permit.s  and  never  got  an  au- 
dience for  the  "ripple  effects"  of  their  enter- 
prise. 

Klelndlenst  has  an  angry  face  and  a  truc- 
ulent manner,  but  not  for  Felix  Rohatyn, 
an  International  financial  wizard  and  a  di- 
rector of  ITT. 

Klelndlenst.  who  had  never  haard  of 
Rohatyn,  granted  him  an  Interview  on  re- 
quest. He  had  four  subsequent  meetings  with 
him.  He  was  "impressed"  with  his  recital  of 
the  "ripple  effects '  that  would  follow  the 
"harsh  and  rigid"  settlement  proposed  by 
Richard  McLaren,  then  chief  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the  champion  of 
the  Mayday  tribes  whom  Klelndlenst  caused 
to  be  Jailed  by  the  thousands,  elicited  from 
the  attorney  general-designate  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  was  not,  after  all,  completely 
out  of  the  blue. 

Klelndlenst  bore  Kennedy's  questioning 
with  unconcealed  resentment  and  Im- 
patience, but  was  to  change  his  tune  some- 
what. Kennedy  asked  him  about  a  man 
named  Ryan.  Klelndlenst  dismissed  him  as  a 
"casual  social  acqualnt-ance."  a  neighbor  in 
suburban  McLean,  Va  ,  whom  he  sometimes 
saw  at  nelghbornood  Christmas  parties. 

But  he  came  back  15  minutes  later,  his 
recollection  refreshed,  and  said  that  Ryan 
at  a  springtime  gathering  may  have  asked 
him  to  see  "someone  in  the  company'  who 
could  e.xplaln  iha  "domestic  consequences" 
of  the  antitrust  action. 

Kennedy  told  the  hearlne  after  lunch  that 
Ryan  was  John  Rvan,  deputv  director  of 
the  ITT  Washington  omce 

Why  some  of  the  Democratic  senators  in- 
quired, had  Klelndlenst  seen  Rohatyn  at 
all?  He  had  told  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man Lawrence  O'Brien  in  a  letter  that  he 
had  never  been  Involved  in  the  ITT 
negotiations. 

They  were  not  negotiations,  Klelndlenst 
said,  and  as  an  "ofHcer  of  the  government" 
he  had  been  merely  doing  his  duty. 

He  had  arranged  and  sat  in  on  a  meeting 
with  Richard  McLaren  and  Treasury  officials. 
The  outride  financial  economic  expert  was 
provided  by  the  White  House,  "probably 
Peter  Flanigan." 

The  mention  of  that  name,  notoriously 
sollcitovus  of  the  boardroom,  caused  a  titter 
in  the  hearuie  rcjom 

McLaren  seemed  authentically  pained 
that  the  settlement  was  being  disparaged. 
He  saw  It  as  "stopping  a  Juggernaut." 
Rohatyn  called  it  "the  largest  divestment  In 
the  history  of  world  enterprise." 

The  oddest  part  about  the  whole  affair  Is 
that  the  settlement  might  have  turned  out 
as  It  did  even  without  Klelndlensfs  Interven- 
tion, McLaren  nas  the  reputation  of  being 
the  toughest  antitrust  chief  of  recent  his- 
tory, far  more  zealotis  than  any  Kennedy  or 
Johnson  appolncoe.  He  ha.s  since  been  made 
a  federal  Judge,  a  circumstance  that  does  not 
greatly  aid  in  the  appearance  of  things. 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Han.  D.  Mich.,  observed  sadly 
that  90  percent  o.  the  people  who  read  the 
story  would  not  believe  it 

"It  Is  another  chapter  in  the  hlstorv  of 
why  people  lack  faith  in  the  system.''  he 
told  Klelndlenst.  who  has  perfect  faith  In 
the  system  and  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  way  things  look.  He  expects  the 
Democrats  not  to  believe  him  when  he  says 
that  the  settlement  and  the  largesse  "have 
100  percent  nothing  to  do  with  Republican 
party  politics."  He  Is  not  concerned  with 
"ripple  effects  "  of  the  revelations,  and  he 
expects  to  be  confirmed  as  attorney  general. 
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HON.   ANDREW   P.    MILLER   SPEAKS 
ON  PROPOSED  CRIMINAL  CODE 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hor.- 
orable  Andrew  P.  Miller,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
recently  appeared  before  Senator 
McClellan's  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  Federal  criminal  code. 

I  feel  the  presentation  by  Virginia's 
attorney  general  is  outstanding,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  the  text  of  his  testi- 
mony with  my  colleagues. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  this  statement 
by  the  Honorable  Andrew  P.  Miller  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members: 

Statement  of  Testimony  of  the  Honorable 
Andrew  P.  Miller,  Attorney  General  op 
Virginia 

On  January  7,  1971,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  its 
final  report  on  a  proposed  new  federal  crim- 
inal Code  which  would,  if  enacted,  replace 
the  existing  criminal  laws  found  In  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  proposed  Code 
would,  I  feel,  do  significantly  more  than 
merely  revise  the  e.\isting  laws.  It  would  in 
effect  substantially  restructure  Intergovern- 
mental relations. 

My  first  comment  Is  with  regard  to  the 
basic  Jurisdictional  section  for  all  offenses 
committed  under  the  code.  Although  I  am 
told  that  the  intent  of  the  Code  Commission 
was  not  to  increase  but  to  merely  re-define 
the  limits  of  federal  Jurisdiction,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  the  effect  of  §  201(b)  may 
run  counter  to  that  intent.  Under  this 
"piggyback  jurisdiction"  section,  many 
crimes  which  have  previously  been  exclu- 
sively the  province  of  state  law  enforcement 
will  be  brought  under  the  federal  umbrella. 
The  benefit  of  this  section  Is  said  to  be  that 
it  permits  lesser  penalties  for  non-serious 
crimes  which  can  be  graded  as  misdemeanors, 
leaving  the  piggy-back  base  for  aggravating 
the  penalty  when  such  conduct  Is  a  means  of 
committing  a  more  serious  offense.  I  note 
that  the  wording  of  5  201(b)  apparently 
woiUd  not  require  the  government  to  prose- 
cute for  the  lesser  crime,  but  would  allow 
federal  authorities  to  go  directly  to  the  major 
crime  simply  by  showing  that  federal  juris- 
diction existed  for  the  lesser  one.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  in  view  of  the  liberality  of 
the  sentencing  provisions,  which  are  rela- 
tively lenient  and  provide  primarily  for  con- 
current sentences,  this  consideration  would 
be  of  little  significance.  In  anv  event,  the 
operation  of  this  section  will  bring  innum- 
erable offenses  within  federal  jurisdiction. 

This  assumption  Is  of  additional  signifi- 
cance to  Virginia  and  all  of  the  States  due 
to  the  operation  of  the  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion provisions  (§§  707-708).  "While  the  code 
does  provide  that  federal  Jurisdiction  is  not 
preemptive  or  exclusive,  federal  proeecu- 
tion  Is  an  absolute  bar  to  state  prosecution, 
while  state  prosecution  Is  a  bar  to  federal 
prosecution  unless  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  certifies  that  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  would  be  unduly 
harmed  if  federal  prosecution  were  barred. 
Stich  a  federally  imposed  prohibition  on 
state  prosecutions  may  be  unconstitutional, 
and  in  any  event  wUl  certainly  be  damag- 
Ijig  to  relations  between  state  and  federal 
governments.  Although  this  provision  may 
be  of  little  current  effect  in  Virginia  in  view 
of  f  19.1-259  of  the  Code  of  Virginia  which 
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provides  that  a  federal  prosecution  Is  a  bar 
to  prosecution  In  Virginia,  the  General  As- 
sembly which  enacted  §  19.1-259  doubtless 
did  not  foresee  the  type  of  expansion  of  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  which  Is  made  possible  by 
this  Code.  Even  if  §  19.1-259  were  not 
amended,  these  sections  may  result  In  a 
race  to  the  courthouse  between  state  and 
federal  law  enforcement  officials,  except  that 
11  the  federal  officials  lose  the  race,  they 
can  still  disqualify  the  winner. 

Section  201(g)  provides  a  Jurisdictional 
base  which  I  believe  could  create  the  same 
broad  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  as  §  201(b).  although  It 
does  not  now  appear  as  a  base  for  as  many 
offenses  as  does  1201(b).  For  example,  any 
homicide  could  be  said  to  Interfere  with  the 
victim's  right  to  travel,  thereby  "affecting" 
interstate  commerce.  Section  201(1)  appears 
to  provide  that  the  mere  fact  than  an  item 
of  property  happens,  at  the  time  It  Is  stolen 
or  destroyed,  to  be  on  a  truck  or  a  railroad 
car  which  may  later  cross  a  state  line  should 
give  rise  to  federal  Jurisdiction,  regardless 
of  whether  the  Item  itself  would  still  have 
been  aboard.  Like  §  201(g),  this  section  Is 
susceptible  of  too  broad  an  Interpretation. 
Any  Justifiable  purpose  of  these  two  sec- 
tions in  honoring  established  concepts  of 
federal  Jurisdiction  over  Interstate  traffic 
Is  amply  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
55  201  (h)  and  (J) .  Similarly,  §  201(h)  could 
serve  its  purpose  by  providing  for  Jurisdic- 
tion only  where  the  victim  or  defendant 
crosses  a  state  line,  thereby  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  federal  Jurisdiction  where  the 
only  connection  with  Interstate  travel  might 
be  a  person  who  Is  an  unwlttldg  agent  of 
the  defendant. 

In  addition  to  my  objection  to  these  Jur- 
isdictional bases,  I  note  that  the  last  sen- 
tence of  I  201  provides  for  plenary  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  where  no  base  Is  specified 
for  a  given  offense.  Although  it  appears  that 
the  reason  for  this  Is  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  defining  Jurisdiction  over  clearly  Federal 
crimes  such  as  those  defined  In  Chapters 
11.  12,  and  14,  this  provision  opens  the  door 
for  future  expansion  of  plenary  Jurisdiction 
over  other  crimes  as  was  done  by  the  1970 
Drug  Act  (whose  plenary  Jurisdiction  over 
drug  offenses  is  found  in  the  proposed  Code) . 
Another  jurisdictional  provision  which  Is 
of  special  Importance  to  the  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia Is  §  209  which  deals  with  assimilated 
ofTenses.  This  section,  of  course, '  provides 
that  conduct  which  occurs  on  a  federal  en- 
clave is  a  federal  offense  If  it  would  be  a 
state  offense  in  the  state  where  the  enclave 
is  located,  and  there  Is  no  federal  law  pe- 
nalizing such  conduct.  Since  Virginia  has  a 
substantial  number  of  naval  installations. 
army  and  air  force  bases,  and  other  federal 
enclaves  all  along  the  metropolitan  corridor 
from  Washington  to  the  Tidewater  area,  this 
provision  Is  of  concern  to  Virginia  because 
it  further  provides  that  the  maximum  pen- 
alty for  such  offenses  is  a  misdemeanor.  As 
the  Commission's  comment  Indicates,  such 
offenses  as  bigamy,  incest,  and  Illegal  abor- 
tion are  felonies  In  Virginia,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  and  other  offenses  to  misde- 
meanor status  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
creating  sanctuaries  from  state  laws.  The 
Commission  admittedly  sought  to  minimize 
this  possibility,  but  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
misdemeanor  penalty  provides  sufficient  de- 
terrence, and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  felony 
penalty  could  not  be  assimilated  as  well. 
At  this  point  may  I  say  that  I  believe 
several  features  of  the  Code  are  good  ones. 
The  grading  technique,  for  example,  may  as 
a  valuable  byproduct  generate  a  new  respect 
for  the  criminal  law  by  eliminating  one  of 
the  oldest  complaints  voiced  by  the  public 
especially  and  convicted  criminals  In  par- 
ticular: the  "Wide  variations  in  sentencing 
and  punishment  for  dfferent  persons  In  dif- 
ferent Jurisdictions,  or  in  the  same  Jurisdic- 
tion, who  are  charged  with  and  convicted 
of  the  same  crime.  I  might  further  compll- 
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ment  the  Commission  on  its  overall  drafting 
technique,  which  as  Senator  McClellan 
pointed  out,  states  each  offense  in  a  suc- 
cinct manner  and  avoids  the  prolixity  of 
preseiit  statutory  langaiage. 

Regardless  of  my  compliments  to  the  Com- 
mission for  Its  work  in  reorganizing  the 
Federal  Criminal  Laws,  and  I  do  believe 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
to  keep  their  own  house  in  order.  I  cAnnot 
emphasize  too  strongly  my  criticism  of  the 
proposals  for  expansion  of  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion Into  areas  which  have  always  been  re- 
served to  the  citizens  of  each  State.  While  it 
is  true  that  under  the  proposed  Code.  "Vir- 
ginia would  continue  to  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  federal  authorities  for 
offenses,  which  are  violations  of  both  federal 
and  state  law.  let  me  remind  you  that  under 
the  proposed  Code,  federal  prosecution  would 
be  an  absolute  bar  to  state  prosecution.  When 
the  crimes  are  strictly  federal  In  nature,  such 
as  mall  fraud  or  counterfeiting,  this  section 
would  be  of  little  effect  and  little  conse- 
quence. If.  however,  the  proposed  set  of 
Jurisdictional  bases  are  enacted  into  law.  the 
scope  of  conduct  which  would  be  federally 
punishable  would  Increase  tremendously. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  state  criminal  courts 
would  be  put  out  of  business  Immediately, 
since  the  federal  court  system  Is  not  pres- 
ently equipped  to  handle  the  huge  caseload 
that  would  result  if  federal  jurisdiction  were 
exercised  In  every  case.  For  several  years, 
discretionary  abstention  would  have  to  be 
practiced  by  federal  authorities  In  many 
cases  until  more  courtrooms.  Judges  and 
prosecutors  could  be  added  to  handle  a 
criminal  docket  that  would  probably  be  one 
thousand  per  cent  of  what  It  is  now,  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  appeals  and  habeas 
corpus  actions  that  Inevitably  stem  from 
each  criminal  case.  Indeed.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  federal  Judiciary  would  never  at- 
tempt to  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  over  every 
available  case  for  the  very  reasons  I  have 
just  mentioned.  Even  If  this  assumption 
proves  to  be  well  founded,  however,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  federal  government  having 
the  opportunity  to  pick  and  choose  which 
Virginia  cases  it  would  like  to  try. 

Additionally,  while  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
sentencing  scheme  itself.  I  do  feel  that  the 
general  tenor  of  the  provisions  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  sentences  much  more 
lenient  than  those  now  being  Imposed.  I  note 
that  the  sentencing  Judge  must  given  written 
reasons  for  imposing  a  minimum  sentence 
(§  3201(3)  ),  or  for  Imposing  a  long  sentence 
for  certain  dangerous  offenders  as  specified 
by  the  statute  (§3202),  and  on  appeal  the 
sentence  Itself  would  be  subject  to  modifica- 
tion in  addition  to  a  review  of  the  convic- 
tion. Once  again,  this  would  be  less  signifi- 
cant were  It  not  for  the  expansion  of  the 
federal  Jurisdiction  over  so  many  crimes  pur- 
suant to  5  201(b).  The  effect  here  would  be 
to  remove  from  the  community,  as  it  is 
represented  by  the  jury,  the  right  to  express 
Itself  regarding  the  punishment  to  be  meted 
out. 

One  further  area  In  which  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned at  the  prospect  of  expanded  federal 
jurisdiction  Is  that  which  deals  with  bribery, 
coercion,  and  Influencing  of  state  and  local 
officials.  The  bribery  sections  (§§  1361-1369  i, 
for  example,  would  Impose  a  federal  felony 
penalty  on  anyone  who  knowingly  offers,  or 
accepts,  a  "thing  of  value"  as  consideration 
for  the  recipient's  "official  action"  as  a  "pub- 
He  servant"  or  his  violation  of  a  known  legal 
duty  as  a  public  servant.  Specially  excepted 
from  the  definition  of  "thing  of  value"  is 
"concurrence  In  official  action  In  the  course 
of  legitimate  compromise  among  public  serv- 
ants". The  purpose  of  this  exception,  of 
course.  Is  to  exclude  "log-rolling"  from  the 
scope  of  the  offense,  but  this  highlights  the 
subtle  dangers  hidden  in  these  sections. 

Please  do  not  misinterpret  my  concern  In 
this   area   as    an    implication   that    Virginia 
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officials  are  in  any  way  involved  in  any 
WTongdoing  On  the  contrary  Virginia  has 
an  excellent  record  with  regard  to  the  integ- 
rity of  Its  public  servants  What  I  am  very 
concerned  about  is  the  possibility  of  the 
federal  courts  deciding  what  is  and  what  Is 
not  'legitimate  compromise""  in  Virginia's 
goverimient.  When  yo^i  consider  again  that 
federal  pro.secutlon  would  be  an  absolute  bar 
to  state  prosecution,  this  would  remove  from 
the  states  the  opportunity  to  prosecute  their 
own  officials,  and  at  the  same  time  create 
an  Implication  that  State  governments,  like 
teenagers  learning  to  drive,  are  not  capable 
of  handling  this  responsibility  on  their  own. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mission justifies  this  type  of  creep-ig  fed- 
eralism by  saying  that  these  provisions 
"recognlzf  a  federal  interest  in  preserving 
the  effectiveness  of  hxral  law  enforcement, 
particularly  against  subversion  by  organized 
criminals."  (Comment  to  §  1368i.  What  they 
also  do.  however,  is  ignore  or  subvert  ihe 
state's  interest  in  keeping  its  own  house  in 
order,  an  interest  that  i.-;  not  delegated  to  the 
federal  government  by  the  Constitution.  In 
the  original  draft  of  the  proposed  code,  the 
Commission  wanted  to  use  all  twelve  of  their 
jurisdictional  bases,  as  well  as  anv  instance 
where  an  elected  local  official  was  involved. 
to  create  jurisdiction  over  state  and  local 
governmental  activities  In  the  Pinal  Report, 
however,  "concerns  about  federalism"  led  to 
a  cutting  back  of  the  jurisdictional  bases 
to  four: 

(1 1  where  the  offense  is  committed  within 
the  special  maritime  or  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.: 

(2)  where  piggyback  jurisdiction  could 
be  invoked; 

(3)  where  the  mails  or  telephone  were 
used;  and 

(4)  where  there  was  movement  of  persons 
acrcss  state  lines  in  connection  with  the 
offense. 

One  does  not  have  to  pos.sess  a  great  deal 
of  imagination  to  see  that  almost  every 
offense  could  somehow  be  fitted  Into  one  of 
these  broad  categories 

Finally,  I  believe  that  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed Code  will  require  criminal  lawyers  to 
learn  two  sets  of  laws  for  the  same  crime — 
one  federal  and  one  state  I  believe  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  similar  to  that  of  Eric  v.  Tompktns, 
whereby  State  sub.=tantive  law  would  be 
assimilated  into  federal  trials,  where  a  crime 
was  committed  against  a  federal  public 
servant  or  against  federal  property  This  rule 
would  apply  In  such  non-enclave  situations 
where  the  federal  courts  have  Jurisdiction  to 
try  crimes  In  which  the  Government  has  a 
substantial  mterest.  If  «  201(b)  Is  to  be  re- 
tained as  a  jurisdictional  base,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  adoption  of  this  rule  for  all 
prosecutions  brought  In  federal  courts  solely 
by  reason  of  that  sectlo:i  is  even  more 
urgent,  since  the  same  substantive  law- 
should  apply  to  pro.secutions  against  defend- 
ants whose  crimes  otherwise  are  distin- 
guished only  by  the  happenstance  of  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction.  Federal  enclaves,  of  course, 
would  continue  to  be  gover;  ed  by  federal 
law  and  the  Assimilative  Crimes  Act  Since 
most  federal  Judges  were  state  Judges  or 
lawyers  before  going  on  the  federal  bench. 
such  a  system  would  be  of  no  inconvenience 
to  them,  and  I  am  sure  the  same  could  be 
said  of  Government  prosecutors 

I  hope  you  do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  an 
unnecessary  alarmist  In  my  criticism  of 
these  proposals,  which  are.  after  nil.  the 
work  of  many  sincere  and  dedicated  indi- 
viduals over  a  perlr)d  of  four  years.  I  must 
point  out.  however,  tliat  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Howard  R.  Leary.  who  as  pKillce  com- 
missioner of  New  York  City  served  on  the 
advisory  committee,  neither  the  Commis- 
sion Itself  nor  the  advisory  committee 
had  members  representing  .«tate  or  local 
law      enforcement      lntere."iis.      Quite      nat- 
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ural]y    a    commission    which    is    established 

by  Congress  and  composed  largely  of  federal 

officials,   cannot  help   but   come   up   with    a 

product  that,  even  with  all  good  intentions, 

-esults   In   a   greatly   expanded    federal    role. 

:  say  ■■with  all  good   Intentions"   because  I 

lo  not    believe   that   the  Commi.ssion  or  Its 

ta/T  are  seeking  to  foreclose  on  state  courts 

u>  to  their  exercise  of  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless,   federal    inches   have  a  wav  of 

urnlng  into  federal  miles.  I  believe  that  it 

3   my  responsibility  as  Attorney  General  of 

he  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  bring  these 

natters  to  your  attention.  I  seek  to  insure 

hat.  whatever  the  final  resolution  may  be.  it 

effects   the   will   and   desire  of   the   c'ltlzens 

if  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  as  much 

s  that  of  the  federal  authorities. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  mav  I  respect- 
ully  recommend  that  the  followihg  changes 
le  matie  in  the  proposed  code: 

(I)  redraft  5  201  omitting  Paragraph  B, 
>  and  I  and  changing  the  word  •person"  in 
\-ir\graph  H   to  '  victim  or  defendant"; 

i2i  omit  the  last  paragraph  of  .5  20 1'  and 
jrovlde  separate  Jurisdictional  provision.s  for 
'ach  offense  or  group  of  offenses: 

1 .3  I  bring  the  concurrent  Jurisdiction  pro- 
isions  of  S  i  707  and  708  in  line  bv  either 
nakmg  a  state  prosecution  an  absolute  bar 
o  federal  prosecutions,  or  bv  allowing  the 
ittorneys  General  of  the  several  states  to 
ertify  that  the  interest  of  their  state  would 
te  unduly  harmed  if  state  prosecution  were 

1  tarred; 

i4i   provide  in    ;  209   that  assimilation  of 

(ifTenses   would   include   assimilation   of   the 

;tate   penalty   as   well,    as   Is    now   provided 

in  18  use    ii  1.3. 

i5)   make  the  provisions  of  ?  1361  through 

!  367.  which  relate  to  bribery  and  intimida- 

ilon,   applicable  to  Federal  public  servants 

''nly. 
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(fOMPREHENSIVE  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL CHILD  CARE  SERVICES— 
A  MUST 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident veto,  last  December,  of  the  Eco- 
romic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
2"l.  nullified  the  hopes  of  the  citizens 
this  Nation  for  a  meaningful  and  com- 
prehensive child  care  program.  Congress 
attempted  to  recoup  this  loss.  The 
5e,  imder  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tjeman   from   Kentucky    iMr.   Perkins' 
incorporated    into    H.R.     12350    a 
ly    expanded    Headstart    program 
wjhich  will,  unless  the  President  chooses 
veto   the   measure   or   impound    the 
fiends,  do  much  to  reach  the  neediest 
our  children.   But.   valuable  as   this 
■ovision  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  goes 
enough.    I    believe    now    as    I    be- 
lieved last  year  that  this  Nation  needs 
must  have  a  comprehensive  prosram 
child  care  which  will  be  available  to 
children  whose  parents  want  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  service.  For  this  rea- 
I  take  great  pleasure  m  introducing 
'^e   on   the   House  side   the   measure 
lich  was  introduced  on  the  Senate  side 
Senators  Mondale  and  Nelson. 
This  bill  contains  provisions  to  meet. 
far  as  possible,  the  objections  that  the 
P;  esident  expressed  to  the  vetoed  meas- 
lue  in  his  measure  to  Congress.  Some  of 
tre    objections    could    not    be    met     of 
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course,  without  gutting  the  entire  pro- 
gram. However.  I  believe  tiiat  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  legislations 
provisions  represent  a  very  reasonable 
compromise. 

PRIME  SPONSORSHIP DELIVERY   SYSTEM 

In  order  to  meet  the  administration's 
objections  that  the  locally  ba.-^cd  admin- 
istrative structure  was  unworkable,  the 
population  criteria  for  prime  sfxmsor.'^hip 
was  raised  from  5.000  to  25.000.  thus  re- 
ducing by  two-thirds  the  number  of  lo- 
calities eligible  to  admini.=;tcr  their  own 
programs.  In  order  to  retain  local  initia- 
tive and  involvement  in  areas  where  the 
State  will  be  prime  sponsor,  however,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
program  areas— not  to  exceed  50,000  in 
population— with  councils  composed  of 
parents  and  representatives  of  the  local- 
ities to  participate  in  the  approval  of 
the  child  care  plan  and  projects  for  that 
area. 

ELIGIBLE   CHILDREN 

Priority  will  be  given  to  children  from 
families  with  an  annual  income  below 
the  lower  living  standard  bud?et  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics— currently  $6,900  for  an  urban  fam- 
ily of  four— by  reserving  65  percent  of 
all  Federal  funds  for  children  from  such 
families.  The  fee  schedule  agreed  to  by 
the  administration,  providing  free  serv- 
ices to  children  from  families  with  in- 
comes up  to  $4,320  and  a  fee  limitation 
of  S3 16.00  on  an  urban  family  of  four 
earning  $6,900  are  retained.  The  remain- 
ing 35  percent  of  the  funds  may  be  spent 
to  include  children  whose  families  have 
an  income  above  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard budset.  Priority  imder  this  provision 
will  be  given  to  children  \v1th  the  greatest 
need — those  of  working  mothers  or  sin- 
gle parents.  Ability  to  pay  will  be  taken 
into  account  m  applying  the  sliding  fee 
schedule. 

EFFECTIVE    tl.KTE    AND    COSTS 

To  meet  administration  objections  con- 
cerning costs,  the  effective  date  has  been 
postponed  1  year— to  the  beginning  of  fis- 
cal 1974— and  the  authorization  for  the 
first  program  year  has  been  cut  by  25  per- 
cent to  $1.5  billion— which  includes  the 
existing  authorizations  for  Headstart 
programs  during  that  year. 

NEEDS      OF      MINORITY      GROUP     AND      BILINGUAL. 
MIGRANT    AND    INDIAN    CHILDREN 

Year-around  programs  are  funded  for 
migrant  children  and  for  youngsters  liv- 
ing on  Indian  reservations.  In  addition, 
each  locality  must  provide  equitably  for 
the  needs  of  minority  group  children, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
children  coming  from  bilingual  back- 
groimd. 

PROTECTION    OF    E.XISTING    HE.ADSTART    PROCR.AMS 

Funds  are  set  aside  to  assure  continua- 
tion of  existing  Headstart  programs  tar- 
get groups  at  no  less  than  the  1972  level, 
and  the  first  $500  million  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974  authorization  is  reserved  for  pro- 
grams serving  poor  children,  with  priority 
given  to  continued  assistance  for  Head- 
start  projects.  In  addition,  community 
action  and  Headstart  agencies  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
comprehensive  child  development  plan  in 
their  area  before  it  is  approved  bv  the 
Secretary. 
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TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    TRAINING 

Assistance  will  be  provided  for  local 
community  groups  and  governmental 
agencies  to  develop  comprehensive  child 
development  programs  and  to  train  the 
professionals  and  paraprofessionals  es 
pecially  members  of  the  community  nec- 
essary to  conduct  quality  programs' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  measure 
I  am  introducing  today  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  children  of  our  country  i 
ask  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  support  the  measure  and  would 
welcome  the  cosponsorship  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  interested  in 
comprehensive  child  development. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  inserting  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
bill  into  the  Record: 

H.R.   12350 
A  bill  to  establish  Comprehensive  and  De- 
velopmental   Child    Care    Services   in   the 
Department    of    Health,    Education,    and 

Welfare 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  the  "Comprehensive  Child  Care 
and  Child  Development  Act  of   1972". 

Sec.  2(ai   The  Congress  finds  that— 

I  1 )  child  care  programs  must  build  upon 
the  role  of  the  family  as  the  primary  and 
mast  fundamental  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  children  and  must  be  provided  only 
to  children  whose  parents  or  legal  guardians 
request  them; 

1 2)  many  of  the  over  three  million  chil- 
dren of  preschool  age  living  in  poverty  do 
not  receive  adequate  health  care,  nutrition 
and  educational  opportunities; 

i3)  there  are  over  five  million  preschool 
children  and  twenty  million  school-age  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are  working  full  or  pnn 
time  but  there  are  fewer  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  openings  in  licensed  dav  care  fa- 
cilities to  serve  them; 

1 4)  comprehensive  family-oriented  child 
care  programs,  including  a  full  ran^ie  of 
health,  education,  and  social  services^  can 
enhance  the  opportunity  for  children  to 
attain  their  fiUl  potential; 

(5)  children  with  special  needs  must  re- 
ceive full  and  special  consideration  in  plan- 
ning any  child  care  programs  with  priority 
lo  preschool  children  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  need; 

(6)  while  no  mother  should  be  forced  to 
work  outside  the  home  as  a  condition  for 
using  child  care  programs,  such  programs 
are  essential  to  many  parents  who  under- 
take or  continue  full-  or  part-time  employ- 
ment, training,  or  education; 

( 7 )  comprehensive  child  care  programs  not 
only  provide  a  means  of  delivering  a  full 
range  cf  essential  services  to  children,  but 
can  also  furnish  meaningful  employment 
opportunities  for  many  Individuals  Includ- 
ing older  persons,  parents,  young  persons, 
and  volunteers  from  the  community;  and 

(8i  it  is  essential  that  the  planning  and 
operation  of  such  programs  be  undertaken 
as  a  partnership  of  parents,  community,  and 
State  and  local  government  with  appropri- 
ate assistance  from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

ibi  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  to 
provide  child  care  centers  and  services  of 
high  quality  to  children  whose  parents  re- 
quest them,  with  priority  for  those  children 
who  need  them  most.  (2)  to  recognize  and 
build  upon  the  experience  and  success 
gained  through  the  Headstart  program  and 
other  child  care  programs,  (3)  to  provide 
quality  child  care  services,  with  emphasis 
on  programs  for  children  of  preschool  age 
regardless  of  economic,  social,  and  family 
background  and  full  day  care  services  for 
children  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parent    families,    (4)    to  provide  that  decl- 
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slons  on  the  nature  and  funding  of  such 
programs  be  made  at  the  local  level  with  the 
full  Involvement  of  parents  and  other  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  Interested  in 
child  care,  and  (5)  to  establish  the  legisla- 
tive framework  for  comprehensive  child 
care  services, 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  Any  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  such  fiscal  year  which  are  not  obli- 
gated at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  may  be 
obligated   in   the  succeeding  fiscal   year. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  training, 
technical  assistance,  planning,  and  such 
other  activities  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  prepare  for  the 
Implementation  of  this  Act,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  June  30,  1973,  shall  be  made  available 
in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  $500,000,000  shall  first  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  under 
titles  I,  II,  and  V  of  this  Act  for  child  care 
programs  focused  upon  young  children  from 
low-income  families,  glWng  priority  to  con- 
tinued financial  assistance  for  Headstart 
projects; 

i2)  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
remaining  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  titles 
II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate;   and 

13)  the  remainder  of  such  amounts  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ovit  Title 
I  of  this  Act. 

(bid)  From  the  amounts  available  for 
carrying  out  comprehensive  child  care  pro- 
grams under  Title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  the  following: 

(Ai  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
Title  I  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  children  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  cljll- 
dren  In  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
apportioned  among  programs  serving  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  workers  on  an 
equitable  basis,  and  to  the  extent  practicable 
In  proportion  to  the  relative  numbers  of 
children  served  In  each  such  program; 

(B)  not  less  than  that  projxDrtlon  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
Title  I  as  is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  children  In  Indian 
tribal  organizations  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  economically  disadvantaged  children 
in  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  programs  serving  children  in 
Indian  tribal  organizations  on  an  equitable 
basis,  and  to  the  extent  practicable  In  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  numbers  of  children 
In  each  such  program; 

(C)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
Title  I,  which  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  section  102(2)  (H)  (relating  to 
special  activities  for  handicapped  children); 

( D)  not  to  exceed  5  jser  centum  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  carrying  out  such  Title 
I,  which  shall  be  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 104(f)  (3)   (relating  to  model  programs) . 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amounts  available  for  Title  I 
(except  for  funds  made  available  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection )  among 
the  States,  and  within  the  States  among  local 
areas,  so  as  to  provide,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, for  the  geographical  distribution  of 
such  remainder  In  such  a  manner  that — 

(A)  50  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  and  within  each 
such  State  among  local  areas,  In  proportion 
to  the  relative  numbers  of  children  through 
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age  five  in  each  such  State  and  local  area, 
respectively;  and 

(B)  50  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  and  within  each 
such  State  among  local  areas,  In  proportion 
to  the  relative  numbers  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  of  working  mothers  and 
single  parents  In  each  such  State  and  local 
area,  respectively. 

For  the  purposes  of  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  there  shall  be  excluded 
those  children  who  are  counted  under  clau-ses 
(A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  ib)il)  of  this 
section 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  tiie 
total  funds  allotted  for  use  within  a  State 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made 
available  to  enable  Stat-es  to  carry  out  the 
provisions   of   section    513ia)    of    this    Act. 

(c)  Any  portion  of  any  apportionment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  required, 
for  the  period  for  which  such  apportion- 
ment is  available,  for  carrying  out  progranis 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  re- 
apportionment from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
shall  fix.  to  other  States  or  local  areas  on  an 
equitable  basis,  taking  into  account  the 
original  apportionments  to  the  States  and 
local  areas.  Any  amount  reapportioned  to  a 
State  or  local  area  under  this  subsection  dur- 
ing a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  appor- 
tionment under  subsection  (b)  for  such  year 

(d)  In  determining  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren for  purposes  of  allocating  and  appor- 
tioning funds  under  ;his  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  use  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

le)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any 
ft.'>cal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  i:i 
the  Federal  Register  the  allocations  and  ap- 
portionments required  by  this  section. 

TITLE    I— COMPREHENSIVE    CHILD    CARE 
PROGRAMS 

PROGR.^Mf.    ASSISTED 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  prime  sponsors  and  to  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  pur- 
suant to  plans  and  applications  ao!)rc>ved  m 
accordance  with  the  provLsions  of  this  title 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  child  care 
programs  for  children  whose  parents  or  legal 
guardians  request  them,  including — 

( 1 )  preschool  prograjns  providing  full-day 
services  and  activities  for  children  when 
there  Is  no  parent  at  home  to  provide  care: 

(2)  preschool  programs  providing  part-day 
services  and  activities  designed  to  prepare 
children  for  school  In  the  years  before  they 
enter  the  elementary  school  grades: 

(3)  In-home  services  and  consultation  to 
assist  families  with  children  of  preschool  age 
in  providing  for  the  healthy  growth  and 
development  of  each  child's  full  potential: 

(4)  day  care  programs  providing  services 
and  activities  (Including  recreation  and 
tutoring  programs)  for  school-age  children 
at  times  when  school  is  not  in  session  and 
there  is  no  parent  at  home  to  provide  care, 
including  after-school  and,  where  necessary, 
before-school  hours  and  during  summer  and 
other  vacation  periods: 

(5)  parent  and  child  centers,  special 
programs  for  children  with  identified  needs 
(including  but  not  limited  to  handicapped 
children),  and  followthrough  and  other  stip- 
plementary  services  and  activities,  involving 
the  participation  of  parents 

USES    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  102.  Funds  available  for  this  title 
may  be  used  (in  accordance  with  approved 
applications)  for  programs  Including  the 
following  services  and  activities: 

(1)  planning  and  developing  child  care 
programs.  Including  the  operation  of  pilot 
programs  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  new 
concepts,    programs,    and    delivery    systems: 

(2)  establishing,   maintaining,   and  oper- 
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ating     child     care     programs,     which     may 
include — 

(Ai  comprehensive  health,  nutritional, 
education,  social,  and  other  services  to  assist 
children  in  attaining  their  full  potential  and 
to  prepare  children  for  school; 

(B)  full -day  and  part-day  chUd  care  serv- 
ices (including  after-school  and  summer  pro- 
grams! ,  with  appropriate  health,  nutritional, 
educa! icn.   social,   and   other   services; 

(C)  food  and  nutritional  services; 

iD)  rental,  lease  or  lease-purchase,  mort- 
gage amortization  payments,  remodeling, 
renovation,  alteration,  construction,  or  ac- 
quisition of  facilities,  including  mobile  facil- 
ities, and  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies; 

(El  programs  designed  (I)  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  minority  group.  Indian,  and 
migrant  children  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  children  from  bilingual 
families  for  the  development  of  skills  in 
English  and  the  other  language  spoken  In 
the  home,  and  (11)  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  children  to  understand  the  history  and 
cultural  backgrounds  of  minority  groups 
which  belong  to  their  communities." 

iPl  medical,  dental,  psychological,  educa- 
tional, and  other  appropriate  diagnosis.  Iden- 
tification, and  treatment  of  visual,  hearing, 
speech,  nutritional,  and  other  physical. 
mental,  and  emotional  problems; 

(G)  prenatal  and  other  medical  services 
to  expectant  mothers  who  cannot  afl^ord  such 
services,  designed  to  help  reduce  malnutri- 
tion, infant  and  maternal  mortality,  and  the 
incidence  of  mental  retardation  and  other 
handicapping  conditions,  and  postpartum 
and  other  medical  services  (including  family 
planning  information)  to  such  recent 
mothers: 

(H)  incorporation  within  child  care  pro- 
grams of  special  activities  designed  to  iden- 
tify and  ameliorate  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  handicaps  and  special  learning 
disabilities  and,  where  necessary  because  of 
the  severity  of  such  handicaps,  establishing, 
maintaining,  and  operating  separate  child 
care  programs  designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  handicapped  childre.i  including 
emotionally  disturbed  children: 

(I)  preservice  and  inservice  education  and 
other  training  designed  to  prepare  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  personnel  and 
parents  and  other  family  members  to  provide 
child  care  related  services; 

(Ji  Dissemination  of  information  In  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served  to 
assure  that  parents  are  well  Informed  of 
child  care  programs  available  to  them  and 
may  become  directly  involved  In  such 
programs; 

(Ki  services.  Including  in-home  services, 
and  trailing  in  the  fundamentals  of  child 
rare,  for  parents,  older  family  members,  and 
others  functioning  In  the  capacity  of  parents. 
youth,  and  prospective  parents; 

(Li  programs  designed  to  extend  compre- 
hensive preklndergarten  early  childhood  edu- 
cation techniques  and  gains  (particularlv 
parent  participation)  into  kindergarten  and 
early  primary  grades  (one  through  three), 
in  cooperation  with  local  educational 
agencies; 

(M)  such  other  services  and  activities  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Title:  and 

(3)  staff  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  Child  Care  Councils  established 
and  operated  in  accordance   with  this  Title 

"STATE    PLA.V 

Sec.  103  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  plan  submitted  by  any  State  which  sets 
forth  satisfactory  provisions  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  Slate  Child  Care  Council 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  105 
and  which  sets  forth  provisions  for  carrying 
out  activities  under  the  supervision  of  such 
Council  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  identifying  child  care  goals  and  needs 
within  the  State: 
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ii  assisting  prime  sponsors  o:her  than  the 

e    In    the   estasiishment    of   Child   Care 

Cc+inclls   and   strengthening   the   capability 

such  Councils  to  effectiv-ely  plan,  super'- 

coordlnate.  monitor,  and  evaluate  child 

programs: 

i  providing  for  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  State  agencies  providing  child 
and  related  services,  including  health, 
ily  planning,  mental   health,  education, 
rltion.  and  fanaily.  social,  and  rehabUlta- 
servlces,  in  the  development  and  Impie- 
itatlon  of  the  comprehensive  child  care 
I  of  the  State  and  where  requested   by 
local  prime  sponsor; 
4 1  encouraging  the  full  utilization  of  re- 
ces  and  facilities  for  child  care  programs 
.in  the  State; 

5)    disseminating  the  results  of  research 
hi!d  care  programs; 

6i    conducting  programs  for  the  exchange 

)ersonnel  Involved  m  child  care  programs 

■pm  the  State; 

I   assisting  public  and  private  agencies 

organizations  In  the  acquisition  or  Im- 

ement   of  facilities   for  child   care   pro- 
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3 1  monitoring  and  evaluating  federally- 
stpd  child  care  programs  and  projects 
im  the  State; 

assessing    State    and    local    licensing 
as  they  relate  to  child  care  programs 
iln  the  State;  and 

Oi   developing  information  useful  in  re- 
■mg  prime  sponsorship  plans  under  sec- 
104igi    and   comprehensive   child   care 
s  under  section  lOfiib)  (3) 
1    A  State   applying  for  designation   as 
e  sponsor  for  geographical  areas  within 
State  which  are  not  otherwise  served  by 
;al  prime  sponsor  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
■islons    required    to    be    included    in    its 
sponsorship  plan  In  accordance  with 
104.  set  forth  In  its  State  plan  ade- 
provlsions — 
)    for   designating   local    program   areas 
of  which  shall  serve  a  geographical  area 
by  (A)   a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
t,  or   (B)    units  of  general  local  gov- 
t  serving  a  total  population  of  not 
than  fifty  thousand  persons; 
)  for  establishing  and  maintaining  with 
;ct   to  each  local   program  area  a  local 
y  council  compoeed  so  that  (A)  not  less 
half  of  the  members  of  each  such  coun- 
:  hall   be  parent   members   who  shall   be 
Initially   by   the  parent   member   of 
tart    policy    committees    where    They 
and  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  by 
parent  members  of  project  policy  com- 
!?es  established  pursuant  to  section  107 
2)   of  this  title,  and  (Bi   the  remainder 
be  public   members  appointed  bv  the 
executive  officers  or  the  governing  bod- 
is  appropriate,  of  the  units  of  eeneral 
government  within  the  local  program 


to    assure    that    project    applications 
be  approved  by  the  Child  Care  Council 
if    previously    approved    bv    the    local 
y  council  for  the  appropriate  local  pro- 
area; 

to  aaeure  that  contracts  for  the  opera- 
of  programs  through  public  or  private 
nes  or  organizations  shall  be  entered 
rinly  if  previously  approved  by  the  local 
■  council  for  the  appropriate  local  prc- 
ar<»a;  a.".d 

for  the  development  and  preparation 
full  participation  and  approval  of  the 
'"■"  local  policy  council  of  that  por- 
:f  the  comprehensive  child  development 
to  be  submitted  by  the  State  which 
s  each  local  program  area 

E    SPONSORS   or   CHILD    C.^RE    PROGRAMS 

104.  (a I  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 

of   this  section,  a  St.ite,   unit  or  com- 

on   of   units   of   general   local   govern- 

Indian  tnbal  organization,  or  public 

vate  nonprofit  agencv  or  organization 

ing  the  requirements  of  this  title  mav 

■gnated   by   the  Secretary  as  a  prime 
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sponsor  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  ar- 
rangements to  carry  out  child  care  programs 
under  this  title,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  such  applicant  for  prime  sponsor- 
ship designation  has  the  capability  of  effec- 
tively carrying  out  child  care  programs  under 
this  title  and  has  submitted  a  satisfactory 
primo  sponsorship  plan  which — 

'  1  !  describes  the  prime  sponsorship  area 
to  be  served; 

(2i  sets  forth  satisfactory  provisions  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  Child  Care 
Council  which  meets  the  requlremeius  of  sec- 
tion 105; 

■3i  provides  that  such  Council  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  preparing  a 
comprehensive  child  rare  plan  for  each  fiscal 
year  ar^d  any  modiflcations  thereof; 

i4i  sets  forth  arrangements  under  which 
such  Council  will  be  responsible  for  planning, 
supervising,  conducting,  coordinating,  mon- 
itoring, and  evaluating  child  care  programs 
in  the  prime  sponsorship  area: 

13)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  which  Is  a 
State  or  a  unit  or  combination  of  units  of 
general  local  government,  provides  for  the 
operation  of  programs  under  this  part 
through  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  including  but  not 
limited  t^o  ccmmunity  action  agencies,  single- 
ptirp:>se  Headstart  agencies,  local  public  and 
priv,:\:e  educational  agencies  and  institutions, 
community  development  corporations,  parent 
cooperatives,  organizations  of  Indians,  and 
employer  and  employee  organizations,  which 
will  serve  children  in  a  community  or  neigh- 
borhood or  other  area  possessing  a  common- 
ality of  intere.=^t;  and 

(6)  sets  forth  satisfactory  provisions  for 
coordination  with  educational  agencies  and 
providers  of  educational  services; 

1 7)  provides  assurances  that  such  CoimcU 
will,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  with 
State,  local,  or  other  public  cr  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  organizaUons,  provide, 
where  available — 

(A)  child-related  fajnUy,  social,  and  reha- 
bilitative services; 

iB)    health    (including   family   planning) 
and  mental  health  services; 
iCi   nutrition  services:  and 
(D)    traimng  of  professional  and  parapro- 
fessionaJ  personnel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  by  a  State  if  he 
determines  that  the  plan  so  submitted  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  set^  forth  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  serving  all  geographical  areas 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  except  for  areas  with 
respect  to  which  local  prime  sponsors  are 
designated  under  this  section. 

(C)  1  1 )  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  by  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  which  is  (A)  a  city 
having  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand 
or  more  persons,  or  (B)  a  county  or  other 
unit  of  general  local  government  having  a 
population  of  twenty-five  thousand  or  more 
persons  (excluding  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons included  within  the  population  of  any 
city  which  Is  designated  as  a  prime  sponsor 
under  clause  lAi  of  this  paragraph),  if  he 
determines  that  the  plan  so  submitted  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  and  Includes  adequate  provisions  for 
carrying  out  comprehensive  child  care  pro- 
grama  in  the  area  covered  by  such  unit  of 
general  local  government. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment described  in  clause  lA)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  includes 
any  common  geographical  area  with  that  cov- 
ered by  another  such  unit  of  general  local 
govenunent.  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to 
serve  such  area  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  which  he  determines  has  the 
capability  of  more  effectively  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Title  with  respect  to  such 
area  and  which  has  submitted  a  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
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this  section  and  Includes  adequate  provisions 
lor  carrying  out  comprehensive  child  care 
programs  In  such  area. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  by  a  combination 
of  units  of  general  local  government  having 
a  total  population  of  twenty-five  thousand  or 
more  persons  (excluding  the  number  of  such 
persons  included  within  the  population  or 
any  city  which  Is  designated  as  a  prime  spon- 
sor under  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  ( 1 1  > .  ir 
he  determines  that  the  plan  so  submitted 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  Includes  adequate  provisions 
for  carrying  out  comprehensive  child  care 
programs  in  the  area  covered  by  the  combi- 
nation of  such  units  of  general  local  govera- 
ment. 

(ei  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  by  an  Iuci;an 
tribal  organization  if  he  determines  that  the 
plan  so  submitted  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  Includes 
adequate  provisions  for  carrying  out  compre- 
hensive child  care  programs  in  the  area  to 
be  served. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  prime 
spon.scrshlp  plan  submitted  by  a  unit  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment regardless  of  population  size  or  by  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  a  community  action 
agency,  single-purpose  Headstart  agency, 
public  or  private  educational  agency  or  in- 
stitution, community  development  corpora- 
tion, parent  cooperative,  organization  of 
migrant  agricultural  workers,  organization  of 
Indians,  employer  organization,  labor  union, 
or  employee  or  labor-management  organiza- 
tion, if  he  determines  that  the  plan  so  sub- 
mitted meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a I  of  this  section  and  Includes  provisions 
setting  forth — 

( 1 )  arrangements  for  serving  children  in  a 
conununity  or  neighborhood  or  other  urban 
or  rural  area  possessing  a  commonality  of  in- 
terest In  any  area  (A)  with  respect  to  which 
there  Is  no  prime  sponsorship  designation  In 
effect,  or  (B)  with  respect  to  any  portion  of 
an  area  where  a  designated  prime  sponsor  is 
found  not  to  be  satisfactorily  implementing 
child  care  programs  which  adequately  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  (C)  for  making 
available  special  services,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged or  preschool  children  or  children 
of  working  mothers  or  single  parents;  or 

( 2 )  arrangements  for  providing  compre- 
hensive child  care  programs  on  a  year-round 
basis  to  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families;  or 

(3)  arrangements  for  carrying  out  mociel 
programs  especially  designed  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged, minority  group,  bilingual,  or  preschool 
children. 

(  g  1  The  Governor  shall  be  given  not  less 
than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  davs  to  re- 
view applications  for  prime  sponsorsnip  des- 
ignation submitted  by  any  applicant  other 
than  the  State,  to  offer  recommendations  to 
the  applicant,  and  to  submit  comments  to 
the  Secretary. 

ih)  A  prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted 
under  this  section  may  be  disapproved  or  a 
prior  designation  of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be 
withdrawn  only  if  the  Secretary,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, has  provided  ( 1 1  written  notice  of 
intention  to  disapprove  such  plan.  Including 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,  (2i  a 
reasonable  time  In  which  to  submit  cor- 
rective amendments  to  such  plan  or  under- 
take other  necessary  corrective  action,  and 
( 3  I  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  upon 
which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  may 
be  taken  as  of  right. 

I  ii  ( 1 )  If  any  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection  fh) 
with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  Its  plan 
submitted  under  this  section  or  the  wlth- 
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drawal  of  Its  prime  sponsorship  designation, 
such  party  may,  within  sixty  days  after  no- 
tice of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  party  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  {>etltlon 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  ac- 
tion, as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence.  The  Secretary  may 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  be  conclusive  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
aflfirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
it  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(j)  When  any  unit  or  combination  of 
units  of  general  government  or  other  prime 
sponsor  IS  maint.iining  a  pattern  and  practice 
of  discrimination  against  minority  group 
persons,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  the  ap- 
plication for  prime  sponsorship  of  an  alterna- 
tive unit  of  government  or  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  in  the  area 
which  will  equitably  serve  minority  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persons. 

(k)  In  the  event  that  a  State,  a  unit  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  an  Indian  tribal  organization 
has  not  submitted  a  comprehensive  child 
care  plan  under  section  106  or  the  Secretary 
has  not  approved  a  plan  so  submitted,  or 
where  the  Secretary  has  not  designated  or 
has  withdrawn  designation  of  prime  spon- 
sorship under  this  section,  or  where  the  needs 
of  migrants,  preschool-age  children,  or  the 
children  of  working  mothers  or  single  par- 
ents, minority  groups,  or  the  economically 
disadvantaged  are  not  being  served,  the  Sec- 
retary may  directly  fund  projects.  Including 
those  in  rural  areas  without  regard  to  popu- 
lation, that  he  deems  necessary  In  order  to 
serve  the  children  of  the  particular  area, 

CHmo    CARE    COUNCILS 

"Sec  105.  (a)  Every  State  and  other  prime 
sponsor  designated  under  section  104  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  Child  Care  Council 
composed  of  not  less  than  10  members  as 
follows — 

(1)  not  less  than  half  of  the  members  of 
such  Council  shall  be  parents  of  children 
served  In  child  care  programs  under  this 
part;  and 

(2)  the  remaining  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  prime  sponsor  to  represent 
the  public,  but  (A)  not  less  than  half  of 
such  members  shall  be  persons  who  are 
broadly  representative  of  the  general  public, 
including  government  agencies,  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  in  such 
fields  as  economic  opportunity,  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  employment  and  training, 
business  or  financial  organizations  or  Institu- 
tions, labor  unions,  and  employers,  and  (B) 
the  remaining  members,  the  number  of  which 
shall  be  either  equal  to  or  one  less  than  the 
number  of  members  appointed  under  clause 
(A),  shall  be  persons  who  are  particularly 
skilled  by  virtue  of  training  or  experience  In 
child  development,  child  health,  child  wel- 
fare, or  other  child  care  services,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  waive  or  reduce  the  re- 
quirement of  this  clause  (B)  to  the  extent 
that  he  determines,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  he  shall  prescribe,  that  such 
persons  are  not  available  to  the  area  to  be 
served. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  least  one-third  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  Child  Care  Council  shall  be  parents 
who  are  economically  disadvantaged.  Each 
Council  shall  select  its  own  chairman. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  procedures  which 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  pursuant  to 
regulations,  every  State  and  other  prime 
sponsor  designated  under  section  104  shall 
provide,  with  respect  to  its  Child  Care 
Council — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  the  Child  Care  Council 
of  a  State,  (A)  that  the  parent  members 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  chosen  by  the  parent 
members  of  local  policy  councils  established 
pursuant  to  ssction  104  of  thi^  title,  and 
(B)  that  the  public  members  described  in 
pEiragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  Child  Care  Council 
of  a  prime  sponsor  other  than  a  State,  (A) 
that  the  parent  members  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (ai  of  this  sejtion 
shall  be  chosen  initially  by  the  parent  mem- 
bers of  Headstart  policy  committees  where 
they  exist,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  by  the  parent  members  of  project  policy 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
107(a)(2)  of  this  title,  and  (B)  that  the 
public  members  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  or 
the  governing  body,  whichever  Is  appropriate, 
of  the  prime  sponsor ; 

(3)  for  such  terms  of  office  and  other 
policies  and  procedures  of  an  organizational 
nature,  including  nomination  and  election 
procedures,  as  are  appropriate  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

(4)  that  such  Council  shall  have  respon.^i- 
blllty  for  approving  basic  goals,  policies, 
actions,  and  procedures  for  the  prime  spon- 
sor, and  for  planning,  general  supervision 
and  oversight,  overall  coordination,  person- 
nel, budgeting,  funding  of  projects,  and 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  projects  each 
year  according  to  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

(5)  that  such  Council  shall,  upon  its  own 
Initiative  or  upon  request  of  a  project  appli- 
cant or  any  other  party  In  interest,  conduct 
public  hearings  oefore  acting  upon  applica- 
tions for  financial  assistance  submitted  by 
project  applicants  under  this  title. 

COMPREHENSIVE   CHILD   CARE   PLANS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  or  other  prime 
sponsor  designated  under  section  104  only 
pursuant  to  a  comprehensive  child  care  plan 
which  Is  submitted  by  such  prime  sponsor 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any  such 
plan  shall  set  forth  a  comprehensive  program 
for  providing  child  care  services  in  the  prime 
sponsorship  area  which — 

( 1 )  provides  that  programs  or  services 
under  this  Act  shall  be  provided  only  for 
children  whose  parents  or  legal  guardians 
request  them; 

(21  identifies  child  care  needs  and  goals 
within  the  area  and  describes  the  purposes 
for  which  the  financial  assistance  will  be 
used; 

13)  meets  the  needs  of  children  in  the 
prime  sponsorship  area,  to  the  extent  that 
available  funds  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  have  an  effective  impact,  with  priority  to 
children  who  have  not  attained  six  years  of 
age: 

(4)  (A)  provides  that  funds  received  under 
section  103{a|(l)  will  be  used  for  child 
care  programs  and  services  focused  upon 
young  children  from  low-Income  families, 
giving  priority  to  continued  financial  assist- 
ance for  Headstart  projects  by  reserving  for 
such  projects  from  such  funds  in  any  fiscal 
year  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  received  by  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations  within  the  prime 
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sponsorship  area  for  programs  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  and  (B)  provides  that  programs 
receiving  funds  under  section  103(d)  will 
give  priority  to  providing  services  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  by  reserv- 
ing not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  programs  receiving  such  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  children  of  families  hav- 
ing an  annual  income  below  the  lower 
living  standard  budget  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  601; 

(5)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  providing 
child  care  programs  and  services  to  children 
of  working  mothers  and  single  parents  not 
covered  under  paragraph   (4i. 

(6)  provides  procedures  for  the  approval 
of  project  applications  submitted  m  accord- 
ance with  section  107: 

(7)  provides,  in  the  case  of  a  prime  spon- 
sor located  within  or  adjacent  to  a  metro- 
politan area,  for  coordination  with  other 
prime  sponsors  located  within  such  metro- 
politan area,  and  arrangements  for  coopera- 
tive funding  where  appropriate,  and  par- 
ticularly for  such  coordlnaticin  where  appro- 
priate to  meet  the  needs  for  child  care 
services  of  children  of  parents  working  or 
participating  in  training  or  otherwise  oc- 
cupied during  the  day  within  a  prime  spon- 
sorship area  other  than  that  In  which  they 
reside; 

(8)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
each  program  within  the  prime  sponsorship 
area  will  include  children  from  a  range  of 
socioeconomic  backgrounds; 

(9)  provides  comprehensive  services  (A) 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  group 
children  and  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
needs  uf  children  from  bilingual  families  for 
development  of  skills  in  English  and  in  the 
other  language  spoken  in  the  home,  and 
(B)  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children  to 
understand  the  history  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  minority  groups  which  belong  to 
the  communities; 

(10)  provides  equitably  for  the  child  care 
needs  of  children  from  each  minority  group 
and  significant  segment  of  the  economically 
disadvantai^ed  residing  within  the  area 
served : 

(llj  provides,  insofar  as  possible,  for  co- 
ordination of  child  care  programs  with  other 
soc-ial  programs  i  including  but  not  limited 
to  those  relating  to  employment  and  man- 
power) so  as  to  keep  family  units  Intact 
or  in  close  proximity  during  the  day; 

(12)  provides  for  direct  parent  partici- 
pation in  the  conduct,  overall  direction,  and 
evaluation  of  programs: 

I  13)  includes  to  the  extent  feiasible  a 
career  development  plan  for  paraprofes- 
sional  and  professional  training,  education, 
and  advancement  on  a  career  ladder: 

(14)  pr:nides  that,  insofar  as  possible. 
persons  residing  in  communltiee  being  served 
by  such  projects  will  receive  Jobs.  Including 
in-home  and  part-time  Jobs  and  opp>ortu- 
nities  for  training  in  programs  under  title 
II  of  this  Act.  with  special  considfration 
fcr  career  opportunities  for  low-Income 
persons; 

I  15)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  information  in  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  served,  to 
assure  that  parents  and  interested  persons 
in  the  community  are  fully  informed  of  the 
activities  of  the  Child  Care  Council  and 
of  delegate  agencies; 

(16)  assures  that  procedures  and  mech- 
anisms for  coordination  have  been  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  agencies  and 
organizations  carrying  out  preschool  pro- 
grams and  administrators  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  nonpublic  sch(xils.  at 
the  local  level,  to  provide  continuity  be- 
tween programs  for  pr&schoci  and  elemen- 
tary school  children  and  to  coordinate 
progranvs  conducted  under  this  title  and 
programs    conducted    pursviant    to    section 
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a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
964  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
cation  Ac:  of  1965; 

17 1  establishes  arrangemenLs  in  the  area 
ed  for  the  ccKjrdlnation  of  programs  con- 
•ed  under  the  auspices  of  or  -Aith  the 
-ipport  of  business  or  financial  institutions 
organizations,  industry,  labor,  employee 
'    labor-management    organizations,    and 

community  groups: 
18)    sets   forth   provisions   describing   any 
angements  for  the  delegation    under  the 
-ervision    of   the    Child   Care   Council,   to 
'ic   or   private   agencies,    mstitutions,   or 
nlzaticns.  of  responsibilities  for  the  de- 
■y   of   programs,   services,   and   activities 
which    financial    assistance    is    provided 
ler  this  title  or  for  planning  or  evalua- 
1  services  to  be  made  available  with  re- 
ct   to  programs   under  this   title; 
19  I    contains  plans  for  regularly  conduct- 
surveys  and  analyses  of  needs  for  child 
programs  in  the  prime  sponsorship  area 
for  submitting  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
ensive  annual  report  and  evaluation  in 
:h  form  and  containing  such  information 
the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regulation; 
20 1   provides     that    services    for    handl- 
chlldren.  at  both  the  Stat-e  and  local 
els.    will    be    used    wherever    available    m 
'grams  approved  under  the  plan; 
21 »   provides    assurances    satisfactory    to 
!    Secretary    that    the    non-Federal    share 
uirements  will  be  met; 
22)    provides  for  such  fiscal   control  and 
idmg  accjuiitmg  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
y  m.ay  prescribe  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
nt   of  and   accounting  for  Federal  funds 
d  to  the  prime  sponsor; 
2.3)    provides    that    special    consideration 
1  be  given  to  project  applications  submit- 
by  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
i   organizations   with   ongoing   programs: 

24  I    provides  assurance  that  in  developing 

ns  for  any  facilities  due  consideration  will 

given   to  excellence   of  architecture  and 

ign.  and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art 

t  representing  more  than   1  per  centum 

;he  cost  of  the  project ) . 

bl    No  comprehensive  child  care  plan  or 

ification   thereof  submitted  by  a  prime 

nsor  under  this  section  shall  be  approved 

the   Secretary   unless   he   determines,   in 

ance  with  regulations  which  the  Secre- 

y  shall  prescribe,  that — 

1 )  each  community  action  agencv  or 
zle-purpose  Headstart  agency  In  the  area 
b«  served  previously  responsible  for  the 
-inlstratlon  of  programs  under  this  part 
under  section  222(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic 

unity  Act  of  1964  has  had  an  oppor- 
ty    to   submit    comments   to    the   prime 
casor  and  to  the  Secretary: 

2)  the  local  educational  agency  for  the 
1  to  be  served  and  other  appropriate  edu- 

tlonal  and  training  agencies  and  instltu- 
is   have   had   an   opportunity    to   submit 
ts  to  the  prime  sp>onsor  and  to  the 
"■  and 

3)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
1  ne  sponsor  other  than  the  State,  the  State 

Id  Care  Council  has  had  an  opportunity 
submit   comments  to  the  prime  sponsor 

to  the  Secretary. 
:»  A  comprehensive  child  care  plan  sub- 
ited  under  this  section  may  be  disap- 
or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn  only 
e  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
which  he  shall  prescribe  ha-s  provided 
written  notice  of  Intention  to  disapprove 
plan,  including  a  statement  of  the 
ns  therefor.  i2i  a  reasonable  time  to 
t  corrective  amendments  to  such  plan 
ndertake  other  necessary  corrective  ac- 
.  and  i3i  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
ng  upon  which  basis  an"  appeal  to  the 
c-etary  may  be  taken  as  of  right 
1)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  effective 
adn  ilnlstratlon  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
esti  bllsh   appropriate   procedures   to   permit 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prime   sponsors   to  submit   Jointly  a   single 
comprehensive  child  care  plan  for  the  areas 

served  by  such  prime  sponsors. 

PROJECT    .APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  m.^y  be  provided  to  a  project  ap- 
plicant for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  a 
project  application  which  Is  submitted  by  a 
public  or  private  agency  and  which 
provides — 

( 1 )  that  funds  will  be  provided  for  carry- 
ing out  any  child  care  program  under  this 
title  only  to  a  qualified  public  or  private 
agency  or  organization,  including  but  not 
limited  to  a  community  action  agency,  sin- 
gle-purpose Headstart  agency,  public  cr  pri- 
vate educational  agency  or  institution,  com- 
munity development  corporation,  parent 
cooperative,  organization  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers,  organization  of  Indians,  pri- 
vate organization  interested  in  child  devel- 
opment, employer  or  business  organlzatlo) 
labor  union,  or  employee  or  labor-manag 
ment  organization; 

1 2)  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
project  policy  committee,^  composed  of  not 
less  than  10  members  as  follows — 

I  A)  not  less  than  half  of  the  members  of 
each  such  committee  shall  be  parents  of 
children  served  by  such  project,  and 

(Bl  the  remaining  members  of  each  such 
committee  shall  consist  of  il)  persons  who 
are  representative  of  the  community  and 
who  are  approved  by  the  parent  members, 
and  (li)  one  person  who  is  particularlv 
skilled  by  virtue  of  tralnliiit  or  e.xperience  In 
child  development,  child  health,  child  wel- 
fare, or  other  child  care  services,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  waUe  the  requirement  of 
this  clause  (11)  where  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  he  shall 
prescribe,  that  such  person  Is  not  available 
to  the  area  to  be  served: 

I  3  )  for  direct  participation  of  such  project 
policy  committees  in  the  development  and 
preparation  of  project  applications  u;  der 
this  title: 

(4)  that  adequate  provision  will  be  made 
for  training  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  such  project  policy  committees  (in- 
cluding necessary  expenses  to  enable  low- 
income  members  to  participate  In  council 
or  committee  meetings  i : 

i5i  that  project  policy  committees  shall 
have  responsibility  for  approving  basic  goals, 
policies,  actions,  and  procedures  for  the 
project  applicant,  and  for  planning,  over- 
all conduct,  personnel,  budgeting,  location  of 
centers  and  facilities,  and  direction  and  eval- 
uation of  projects: 

i6  I  that  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
will  provide  for  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  serv- 
ices, as  are  necessary  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  each  paniclpatlng  child: 

(7)  that  adequate  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  regular  and  frequent  dissemination 
of  information  in  the  functional  Language 
of  those  to  be  served,  to  assure  that  parents 
and  Interested  persons  are  fully  Informed  of 
project  activities; 

(8)  that  with  respect  to  child  care  serv- 
ices provided  by  programs  assisted  under 
this  title— 

(Ai  no  charge  will  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  child  who  Is  a  member  of  any  fam- 
ily with  an  annual  Income  equal  to  or  less 
than  $4,320  with  appropriate  adjustments 
In  the  case  of  families  having  more  than 
two  children,  except  to  the  extent  that  pay- 
ment will  be  made  by  a  third  party  (in- 
cluding a  public  agency);  and 

iB)  such  charges  as  the  Secretary  may 
provide  will  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
child  of  any  other  family.  In  accordance 
with  an  appropriate  fee  schedule  estab- 
lished by  him.  based  upon  the  ability  of  the 
family  to  pay.  which  payment  may  be  made 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  a  third  party  In  be- 
half of  such  family,  except  that  any  such 
charges  with  respect  to  any  family  with  an 
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income  of  less  than  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard budget  (as  determined  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (5)  of  section  601)  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  d)  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  any  family  income  which 
exceeds  the  highest  Income  level  at  which 
no  charges  would  be  made  with  respect  to 
children  of  such  family  under  subparagraph 
(A)  but  does  not  exceed  85  per  centum  of 
such  lower  living  standard  budget,  and  (U) 
an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centtim  of  any 
family  income  which  exceeds  85  per  centum 
of  such  lower  living  standard  budget  but 
does  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such  lower 
living  standard  budget,  and,  if  more  than 
two  children  from  the  same  family  are  par- 
ticipating, additional  charges  may  be  made 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  amounts  cal- 
culated In  accordance  with  clauses  di  and 
(ill  with  respect  to  each  such  additional 
child: 

(9 1  that  children  will  in  no  case  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  programs  operated  pursuant 
to  this  title  because  of  their  participation 
in  nonpublic  preschool  or  school  programs 
or  because  of  the  intention  of  their  parents 
to  enroll  them  In  nonpublic  schools  when 
they   attain   school  age; 

(10)  that  programs  will,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  employ  paraprofessional  aides 
and  volunteers,  especially  parents,  older 
children,  students,  older  persons,  and  per- 
sons preparing  for  careers  in  child  care  pro- 
grams: 

(11)  that  no  person  will  be  denied  em- 
ployment in  any  program  solely  on  the 
ground  that  he  falls  to  meet  State  or  local 
teacher   certification    standards: 

(12)  that  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  win  provide  for  the  utilization  of  per- 
sonnel. Including  paraprofessional  and 
volunteer  personnel,  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  participating  child: 

(13)  that  there  are  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  non-Federal  share 
requirements  will  be  met:  and 

(14)  that  provision  will  be  made  for  such 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds. 

(  b )  A  project  application  may  be  approved 
by  a  prime  sponsor  upon  its  determination 
that  such  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  that  the  programs 
provided  for  therein  will  otherwise  further 
the  objectives  and  satisfy  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  the  prime  sponsor's  compre- 
hensive child  care  plan  as  approved  pursuant 
to  section  106, 

(c)  A  project  application  from  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  is  also  a 
prime  sponsor  under  section  103(f)  shall  be 
submitted  directly  to  the  Secretary,  to- 
gether with  the  comprehensive  child  care 
plan 

(d)  A  prime  sponsor  may  disapprove  a 
project  application  only  if  it  provides  to  the 
project  applicant  a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor  Such  project  applicant  may 
submit  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  requesting 
the  direct  approval  of  such  application  or 
modification  thereof.  Any  such  appeal  shall 
include  such  comments,  including  the  proj- 
ect applicant's  response  to  the  prime  spon- 
sor's statement  of  reasons  for  disapproval  as 
the  project  applicant  may  deem  appropriate 
or  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(e)  A  project  application  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion  (a)   of  this  section, 

ADDmONAI,    CONDITIONS    FOR    PROGRAMS 

INCLtTDING    CONSTRUCTION 

Szc.  108.  (a)  Applications  for  financial 
assistance  for  projects  including  construc- 
tion may  be  approved  only  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties Is  essential  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
child   care   services,   and   that   rental,   lease 
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or   Ijase-purchase,    remodeling,    or    renova- 
tion of  adequate  facilities  is  not  practicable. 

(b)  If  any  facility  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  constructed,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  facility  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  of 
the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as  con- 
stituted an  approved  project)  the  same  ratio 
as  the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore 
to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the 
aid  of  such  funds  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  In  accordance  with  regtilatlons 
that  there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the 
applicant  or  other  owner  from  the  obli- 
gation to  to  so.  Such  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
fr.cility  is  situated. 

ic)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
struction, remodeling,  renovation,  or  altera- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40 
use.  276c ). 

(d)  In  the  case  of  loans  for  construc- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  in- 
terest rate  and  the  period  within  which 
such  loan  shall  be  repaid,  but  such  Interest 
rates  shall  not  be  less  than  3  per  centum 
per  annum  and  the  period  within  which 
such  loan  is  to  be  repaid  shall  not  be  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

(e)  The  Federal  assistance  for  construc- 
tion may  be  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans, 
provided  that  total  Federal  funds  to  be  paid 
to  other  than  publl;  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  will  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  construction  cost,  and  will 
be  in  the  form  of  loans.  Repayment  of  loans 
shall,  to  the  extent  required"  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  returned  to  the  prime  sponsor  from 
whose  financial  assistance  the  loan  was  made, 
or  used  for  additional  loans  or  grants  under 
this  Act.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
total  financial  assistance  provided  to  a  prime 
sponsor  under  this  Title  shall  be  used  for 
construction  of  facilities,  with  no  more  than 
7' 2  per  centum  of  such  assistance  usable  for 
grants  for  construction. 

(f)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  faclUtles  and  in  the  development 
of  plans  for  such  facilities  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  excellence  of  architecture 
and  design  and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of 
art  (not  representing  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

USE    OF    PUBLIC    rACILITIES    FOR    CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  109  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government,  shall  within  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act  report 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  extent 
to  which  facilities  owned  or  leased  by  Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  and  independent 
authorities  could  be  made  available  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, through  appropriate  arrangements,  for 
vse  as  facilities  for  child  care  programs  under 
this  Act  during  times  and  periods  when  not 
utilized  fully  for  their  usual  purposes,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  (includ- 
ing recommendations  for  changes  in  legis- 
lation) or  proposed  actions  for  such  use. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  require,  as  a  con- 
oltion  to  the  receipt  of  assistance  under  this 
Title,  that  any  prime  sponsor  under  this 
Title  agree  to  conduct  a  review  and  provide 
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the  Secretary  with  a  report  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  facilities  owned  or  leased  by  such 
prime  sponsor,  or  by  other  agencies  in  the 
prime  sponsors:iip  area,  could  be  made  avail- 
able, through  appropriate  arrangements,  for 
use  as  facilities  for  child  care  programs 
under  this  Act  during  times  and  periods  when 
not  utilized  fully  for  their  usual  purposes, 
together  with  the  prime  sponsor's  proposed 
actions  for  such  use. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  110  (a)  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  appli- 
cable allocatior  or  apportionment  under  sec- 
tion 103  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs,  services,  and  activities,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  or  applications  which  have 
been  approved  as  provided  in  this  Title.  In 
making  such  payment  to  any  prime  sponsor, 
the  Secretary  shall  include  in  such  costs  an 
amount  for  staff  and  other  administrative 
expenses  for  the  Child  Care  Council  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  which  is  reasonable  when 
compared  with  such  costs  for  other  prime 
sponsors. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs, 
services,  and  activities  under  this  Title.  The 
Secretary  may.  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  prescribe,  approve  assist- 
ance in  excess  of  such  percentage  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  action  is  required  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  child  care  needs 
of   economically  disadvantaged   children. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding child  care  programs  for  children  of 
migrant  agricultural  workers  and  their 
families  under  this  title. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding child  care  programs  for  children  in 
Indian  tribal  organizations  under  this  title 

(c)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  mav  be 
provided  through  public  or  private  funds  and 
may  be  in  the  form  of  cash,  goods,  services, 
or  facilities  (or  portions  thereof  that  are  used 
for  program  purposes) .  reasonably  evaluated, 
or  union  or  employer  contributions.  Fees 
collected  for  services  provided  pursuant  to 
section  107(a)  (8)  shall  not  be  used  to  make 
up  the  non-Federal  share,  but  shall  be  used 
by  the  project  applicant  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  payments  under  this  section,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  projects  assisted  under 
a  comprehensive  child  care  plan,  such  fees 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  appropriate  prime 
sponsor  for  distribution  In  the  .s.ame  manner 
as  the  prime  sponsor's  allocation  under  sec- 
tion  106(a) (4) . 

(d)  If.  with  respect  to  any  fi.scal  vear.  a 
prime  sponsor  or  project  applicant  provides 
non-Federal  contributions  for  any  program, 
service,  or  activity  exceeding  its  require- 
ments, such  excess  may  be  applied  toward 
meeting  the  requirements  for  such  contri- 
butions for  the  subsequent  fiscal  vear  under 
this   title, 

le)  No  State  or  unit  of  general  local  g.-v- 
ernment  shall  reduce  Its  expenditures  for 
child  care  programs  bv  reason  of  assistance 
under  this  title. 

TITLE  II— TRAINING.  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE.   PLANNING.    AND    EVALUATION 

PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE  TRAINING 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  enable  individuals  emploved  or  pre- 
paring for  employment  in  child  care  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  including 
volunteers,  to  participate  in  programs  of  pre- 
service  or  inservice  training  for  professional 
and  nonprofeesional  personnel,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  any  agency  carrying  out  a  child 
care  program,  or  any  institution  of  higher 
education,  including  a  communltv  college. 
or  by  any  combination  thereof. 
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TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE   AND   PLANNING 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  shall,  directly  or 
through  grant  or  contract,  make  technical 
assistance  available  to  prime  sponsors  and 
to  project  applicants  participating  or  seeking 
to  participate  in  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act  on  a  continuing  basis  to  assist  them 
m  planmng,  developing,  and  carrying  out 
child  care  programs. 

EVALUATION 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Office  of  Child  Development  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  otherwise,  make  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  involvement  In  child 
care  activities  and  services,  which  shall 
include— 

1 1  I  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
Federal  activities  which  affect  child  care: 

(2i  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  activities  and  services; 

(3)  determination  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  activities  and  services: 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  preschool,  minor- 
ity group  and  economically  disadvantaged 
children  and  their  parents  have  participated 
m  programs  under  this  Act;  and 

(5)  such  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate 

(b)  Tlie  results  of  the  "evaluation  required 
by  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(  c  I  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  an 
annual  evaluation  of  Fede"ral  Involvement 
m  child  care  programs,  and  shall  report  the 
results  of  each  such  evaluation  to  Congress. 

idi  Prune  sponsors  and  project  applicants 
assisted  under  this  Act  and  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
upon  request  by  the  Secretarv.  make  avail- 
able, consistent  with  other  provisions  of  law, 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  necessary  for  purposes  of  making 
the  evaluation  required  under  subsection  (o 
of  this  section 

lei  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  Individuals  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  not  less  than  1  per 
centum,  and  may  reserve  for  such  purposes 
not  more  than  2  per  centum,  of  the  amounts 
available  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  103(ai   of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year. 

FEDERAL    STANDARDS     FOR    CHttD    CARE     SERVICES 

Sec  204.  (a)  Within  six  months  alter  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretarv  shall, 
after  consultation  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  with  the  Committee  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (o  of  this  section, 
promulgate  a  common  set  of  program  stand- 
ards which  shall  be  applicable  tt)  all  pro- 
grams providing  child  care  services  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  Act.  to  be  known 
as  the  FWeral  Standards  for  Child  Care 
Services.  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  the 
Commit  tees  recommendations  he  shall  state 
the  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  The  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care 
Requirements,  as  approved  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  September  23  1968. 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  programs  providing 
child  care  services  with  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixtv  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  appoint  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Federal  Stand.u-ds  for 
Child  Care  Services,  which  shall  include  par- 
ents of  children  enrolled  in  child  care  pro- 
grams, representatives  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  administering 
child  care  programs,  and  specialists  and 
others  Interested  m  the  care  and  develop- 
ment of  children  Not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  shall  con- 
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slst  of  parents  of  children  participating  In 
programs  conducted  under  section  222 1  a)  1 1 1 
Df  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ac:  of  1964 
and  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
title  I  of  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall 
participate  in  the  development  of  Federal 
Standards  for  Child  Care  Services  and  modt- 
ftcatlons  thereof  as  provided  In  subsec- 
ciOQ  (a). 

devi:lopment  of  uniform  minimum  code 

FOR     FACILmES 

Sec.  205.  lai  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  develop  a  uni- 
form minimum  code  for  facilities,  to  be 
used  in  licensing  child  development  facili- 
ties. Such  standards  shall  deal  principally 
Bvith  those  matters  essential  to  the  health. 
>afety.  and  physical  comfort  of  the  children 
ind  the  relationship  of  such  matters  to  the 
Federal  Standards  for  Child  Care  Services 
under  section  204. 

1  b)  The  ip>ecial  committee  appointed  under 
:ht3  section  shall  Include  parents  of  children 
participating  in  child  care  programs  and 
■epresentatives  of  State  and  local  licensing 
igencies.  public  health  officials,  fire  preven- 
tion officials,  the  construction  industry  and 
anions,  public  and  private  agencies  or  organl- 
latlons  administering  child  care  programs. 
ind  national  agencies  or  organizations  in- 
:erested  in  the  care  and  development  of 
;hlldren.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
jership  of  the  committee  shall  consist  of 
parents  of  children  enrolled  in  programs 
:onducted  under  section  222ia)(l)  of  the 
Sconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  title 
:V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  I  of 
his  Act. 

(C»  Within  one  year  after  i:.s  appointment. 
he  special  committee  shall  complete  a  pro- 
>osed  uniform  minimum  code  for  facilities 
ind  shai;  hold  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
)osed  code  prior  to  submitting  its  final  rec- 
ummendation  -.o  the  Secretary  for  his 
ipprovai 

idi  After  co:.>ideri::g  the  recomme.-ida- 
lons  submitted  by  the  special  committee  In 
uccordance  with  subsection  ici,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  standards  which  shall 
'«  applicable  to  all  facilities  receiving  Fed- 
( iral  fi.ianclal  assistance  under  this  Act  or 
In  which  programs  receiving  Federal  iinan- 
I  lal  assistance  under  this  Act  are  operated. 
jf  the  Secretary  disapproves  the  committee's 
]  ©commendations,  he  shall  state  the  reasons 
1  herefor.  The  Secretary  shall  also  distribute 
I  uch  standards  and  urge  their  adoption  by 
Mtates  and  local  governments.  The  Secretary 
itiay  from  time  to  time  modify  the  uniform 
(Ode  for  facilities  In  accordance  with  proce- 
(  urea  set  forth  In  this  section. 

•TTLE  m— PACIIiTnES  FOR  CHILD  CARE 
PROGRAMS 

MOSTCACE   INSURANCE    FOR    CHILD    CARE 
FACtLITIES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision 
(  f  urgently  needed  facilities  for  child  care 
I  rograms. 

<  bi  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

( 1 1  The  term  'child  care  facility'  means  a 
iicility  of  a  public  or  private  profit  or  non- 
1  roflt  agency  or  organization,  licensed  or 
regulated  by  the  Stat«  lor.  if  there  Is  no 
State  law  providing  for  such  licensing  and 
regulation  by  the  State,  by  the  municipality 
cr  other  political  subdivision  in  which  the 
f  iclllty  is  located:  .  for  the  provision  of  child 
c  are  programs. 

i2i  The  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagor', 
■  nortgagee',  "maturity  date',  and  'State'  shall 
i  ave  the  me>anlngB  respectively  set  forth  In 
sxjtlon  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  Insure  any 
r  lortgage  ( Including  advances  on  such  mort- 
gige  during  construction)  in  accordance 
^Ith  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon 
sich  terms  and  conditions  as  h©  may  pre- 
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scribe  and  make  commitments  for  Insurance 

of  such  mongage  prior  to  the  date  of  Its 
execution  or  disbursement  thereon, 

<di  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  insure  any 
mortgage  which  covers  a  new  child  care 
facility,  including  equipment  to  be  used  In 
its  operation,  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions 

( 1 1  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  demon- 
strate ability  successfully  to  operate  one  or 
more  child  care  programs.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  In  his 
discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor  to  be 
regiUated  or  restricted  as  to  minimum 
charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and.  in 
addition  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  cor- 
porate entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and  rate 
of  return  As  an  aid  to  the  regulation  or 
restriction  of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
such  contracts  with  and  acquire  for  "not  to 
exceed  $100  such  stock  or  interest  in  such 
mortgagor  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  Any 
stock  or  interes*  s<j  purchased  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  Child  Care  Facility  Insurance 
Fund,  and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  mort- 
gagor at  par  upon  the  termination  of  all 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  the  insurance. 

i2i  The  mortgage  shall  involve  a  principal 
obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250.- 
000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  property 
or  project,  including  equipment  to  be  used 
in  the  operation  of  the  child  care  facility. 
when  the  propo.sed  improvements  are  com- 
pleted £ind  the  equipment  is  Installed. 

(3)   The  mortgage  ,-hall— 

(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Ed-.icatlon.  and  Welfare 
shall  prescribe,  and 

(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any  I  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  finds  necessary  to 
meet  the  mortgage  market 

'4)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  .shall  not  insure  a.:y  mortgage 
under  this  section  unless  he  has  "determined 
that  the  child  care  facility  to  be  covered  by 
the  mortgage  will  be  in  compliance  with  the 
Uniform  Minimum  Code  for  Facilities  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
205. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  not  insure  any  mortgage 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  comments  concern- 
ceived  from  the  prime  sponsor  designated 
xmder  Title  I  of  this  Act  comments  concern- 
ing the  consistency  of  the  facility  with  the 
prime  sponsor's  comprehensive  child  care 
plan. 

'6)  In  the  plans  for  such  child  care 
facility,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
excellence  of  architecture  and  design,  and  to 
the  inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not  represent- 
ing more  than  I  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  y . 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  fix  and  collect  premium 
charges  for  the  insurance  of  mortgages  under 
this  section  which  shall  be  payable  annu- 
ally in  advance  by  the  mortgagee,  either  in 
cash  or  in  debentures  of  the  Child  Care  Facil- 
ity Insurance  Fund  (established  by  subsec- 
tion (h)  I  issued  at  par  plus  accrued  interest. 
In  the  case  of  any  mortgage  such  charge  shall 
be  not  less  than  an  amount  equivalent  to 
one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  nor 
more  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  1  per 
centiun  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the 
prlnclpel  obligation  of  the  mortgage  out- 
standing  at   any   one   tim.e,   without   taking 
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Into  account  delinquent  payments  or  pre- 
payments.  In  addition  to  the  premium  charge 
herein  provided  for,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  such  amounts  as  he  may 
deem  reasonable  for  the  appraisal  of  a  prop, 
erty  or  project  during  construction;  but  such 
charges  for  appraisal  and  Inspection  shall 
not  aggregate  more  than  1  per  centum  of 
the  original  principal  face  simount  of  the 
mortgage. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  consent  to  the  release  of  a 
part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged  property  or 
project  from  the  Hen  of  any  mortgage  Insured 
under  this  section  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions aa  he  may  prescribe. 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  have  the  same  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  (insofar  as  appli- 
cable) with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  with 
respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mortgtiges  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (g). 
(h).  (1).  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (n)  of  section  207 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section;  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all 
references  In  such  provisions  to  the  General 
Instirance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Child  Care  Facility  Insurance  Fund,  and 
all  references  in  such  provisions  to  'Secretary' 
shall  be  deemed  to  reifer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

h  ( 1 )  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Child  Care 
Facility  Insurance  Fund  which  shall  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out 
all  the  insurance  provisions  of  this  section. 
All  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section 
shall  be  Insured  tinder  and  be  the  obligation 
of  the  Child  Care  Facility  Insurance  Fund. 

(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  the  Child  Care 
Facility  Insurance  Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  in  the  Child  Care  Facility  In- 
surance Fund  not  needed  for  the  current 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  mort- 
g.iges  in~,ured  under  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  Fund,  or  invested 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by,  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  purchase  In  the  open  market 
debentures  Issued  as  obligations  of  the  Child 
Care  Facility  Insurance  Fund.  Such  pur- 
chasers shall  be  made  at  a  price  which  will 
provide  an  Investment  yield  of  not  less  than 
the  yeld  obtainable  from  other  Investmen-^ 
authorized  by  this  section.  Debentures  so 
purchased  shall  be  canceled  and  not  reissued. 

(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  received 
on  account  of  the  iiisurance  of  any  mortgage 
under  this  section,  the  receipts  derived  from 
property  covered  by  such  mortgages  and  from 
any  claims,  debts,  contracts,  property,  and 
security  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  connection  there- 
with, and  all  earnings  on  the  assets  of  the 
Fund,  shall  be  credited  to  the  Child  Care 
facility  Insurance  Fund.  The  principal  of. 
and  Interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  on,  deben- 
tures which  are  the  obligation  of  such  Fund, 
cash  Insurance  payments  and  adjustment.-. 
and  expenses  Incurred  In  the  handling,  man- 
agement, renDvatlon.  and  disposal  of  prop- 
erties acquired.  In  connection  with  mortgages 
Insured  under  this  section,  shall  be  charged 
to  such  Fund. 

(51  In  order  to  provide  Initial  capital  for 
the  Child  Care  Facility  Insurance  Fund  and 
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to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  Fund  there- 
after, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  in  addition  to 
any  amounts  which  may  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  pvirsuant  to  section  4(a)  (2) 
of  this  title. 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CHILD 
CARE  PROGRAMS 

PROGRAM  AtTTHORIZED 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  operating  child  care 
programs  (including  the  lease,  rental,  or  con- 
struction of  necessary  facilities  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies) for  the  children  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(b)  Employees  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
group  of  such  agencies  employing  eighty  or 
more  working  parents  of  young  children  who 
desire  to  participate  In  a  program  under  this 
part  shall — 

( 1 )  designate  or  create  for  the  purpose  an 
agency  child  care  committee,  the  member- 
ship of  which  shall  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  working  parents  employed  by  the 
agency  or  agencies;  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  official  In  charge  of  such  agency 
or  agencies,  which — 

(A)  provides  that  the  child  care  program 
shall  be  administered  under  the  direction 
of  the  agency  child  care  committee; 

(B)  provides  that  the  program  will  meet 
the  Federal  Standards  for  Child  Care  Serv- 
ices promulgated  under  section  204  of  this 
Act; 

(C)  provides  a  means  of  determining  pri- 
ority of  eligibility  among  parents  wishing  to 
use  the  services  of  the  program; 

(D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based  upon 
the  parents'  financial  status;  and 

(E)  provides  for  competent  management, 
staffing,  and  facilities  for  such  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  pay- 
ments under  this  section  unless  he  has  re- 
ceived approval  of  the  plan  from  the  offi- 
cial in  charge  of  the  agency  whose  employees 
will  be  served  by  the  child  care  program. 

PATMENTS 

Sec,  402.  (a)  Not  more  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  child  care  programs  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  paid  from  Federal  funds 
available  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  share  of  the  total  cost  not  avail- 
able under  paragraph  (a)  may  be  provided 
through  public  or  private  funds  and  may  be 
In  the  form  of  cash,  goods,  services,  or  facili- 
ties (or  portions  thereof  that  are  used  for 
program  purposes) ,  reasonably  evaluated, 
fees  collected  from  parents,  or  union  or  em- 
ployer contributions. 

(c)  If,  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  program  under 
this  title  provides  non-Federal  contributions 
exceeding  Its  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  such  contributions  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

( d )  In  providing  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall.  Insofar  as  fea- 
sible, distribute  funds  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  in  that  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  Federal  employees  In 
the  United  States. 

TITLE  V— RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSES 

Sec.  501.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
focus  national  research  efforts  to  attain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  processes  of  child 
development  and  the  effects  of  organized  pro- 
grams upon  these  processes;  to  develop  effec- 
tive programs  for  research  Into  child  devel- 
opment; and  to  assure  that  the  result  of  re- 
search and  development  efforts  are  reflected 
In  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting  chil- 
dren through  the  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  child  care  and  related  programs. 
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RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  which  shall  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to — 

(1)  research  to  determine  the  nature  of 
child  development  processes  and  the  impact 
of  various  Influences  upon  them,  to  develop 
techniques  to  measure  and  evaluate  child 
development,  to  develop  standards  to 
evaluate  professional  and  paraprofesslonal 
child  care  personnel,  and  to  determine  how 
child  care  and  related  programs  conducted 
In  either  home  or  Institutional  settings  af- 
fect child  development  processes; 

(2)  research  to  test  alternative  methods 
of  providing  child  care  and  related  services, 
and  to  develop  and  test  Innovative 
approaches  to  achieve  maximum  develop- 
ment of  children; 

(3)  evaluation  of  research  findings  and 
the  development  of  these  findings  and  the 
effective  application  thereof; 

(4)  dissemination  and  application  of  re- 
search and  development  efforts  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  child  care  and  related 
programs  and  early  childhood  education, 
using  regional  demonstration  centers  and  ad- 
visory services  where  feasible; 

(5)  production  of  informational  systems 
and  other  resources  necessaiy  to  support  the 
activities   authorized   by   this   title;    and 

(6)  Integration  of  national  child  develop- 
ment research  efforts  into  a  focused  national 
research  program,  including  the  coordination 
of  research  and  development  conducted  by 
other  agencies,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or 
enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
(including  other  Government  agencies), 
organizations,  and  institutions,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations.  Institutions,   and   Individuals, 

COORDINATION    OF    RiESEAECH 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Funds  available  to  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  for  the  purpose 
stated  in  section  501  or  the  activities  stated 
In  section  602(a)  shall  be  available  for  trans- 
fer, with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  involved.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  Secretary  for  such  use  as  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  such 
funds  were  provided,  and  the  funds  so  tran.-- 
ferred  shall  tie  expendable  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  transfer  was 
made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate, 
through  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
established  under  section  602  of  this  Act, 
all  child  development  research,  training,  and 
development  efforts  conducted  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  by  other 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals. 

(C)  A  Child  Care  and  Development  Re- 
search Council,  consisting  of  a  representative 
of  the  Office  of  Child  Development  estab- 
lished under  section  602  of  this  Act  (who 
shall  serve  as  chairman),  and  representatives 
from  the  Federal  agencies  administering  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  shall  meet  at  least 
annually  and  at  such  more  frequent  times  as 
they  may  deem  neces-sary,  in  order  to  assure 
coordination  of  child  care  and  development 
and  related  activities  under  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions  and  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  so  as  to  assure — 

(1)  maximum  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources through  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion of  activities; 
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(2)  a  division  of  labor,  insofar  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  each  of  the 
agencies  cr  authorities  .specified  in  this  para- 
graph, to  assure  maximum  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
and 

(3)  recommendation  of  priorities  for  fed- 
erally funded  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  those  stated  in  section  2 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  504  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  summari^,ing  his 
activities  and  accomplishments  during  tht 
preceding  year  tinder  this  title;  the  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arr.mgements  entered  into 
during  the  preceding  year  under  this  title, 
and  making  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  601.   As  used   in   this   Act.   t:-.p   term — 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 

(2)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  "child  care  programs  "  means  programs 
provided  on  a  full-day  or  part-day  basis 
which  provide  the  educational,  nutritional, 
social,  medical,  pivchologlcal.  and  physical 
service:;  needed  for  children  to  attain  their 
full  potential: 

( 4 )  "children  "  means  Individuals  who  have 
not  attained  the  age  of  fifteen: 

(5)  "economically  disadvantaged  children" 
meaiis  any  children  of  a  family  having  an 
annual  Income  below  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard budget  (adjusted  for  regional  and  metro- 
politan, urban,  and  rural  differences,  and 
family  sizei.  as  determined  annually  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 

(6)  "handicapped  children"  Includes  men- 
tally retarded  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
Impaired.  \l'-ually  handicapped  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  impaired  children  or  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  who  bv  reason 
therecif  require  ."ipecla!  education  and  related 
services: 

(7)  "program"  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  any  program,  service,  or  activity,  which  is 
conducted  full  or  part  time,  In  child  care 
facilities,  in  schools.  In  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, or  In  homes,  and  Includes  child  ci.re 
services  for  children  whose  parents  are  work- 
ing or  receiving  education  or  training 

(8)  "parent"  means  any  person  who  has 
day-to-day  parental  responsibility  for  any 
child. 

(9)  "single  parent"  means  any  person  who 
has  sole  day-to-day  responsibility  for  any 
child; 

(101  "working  mother"  means  any  mother 
who  requires  child  care  services  m  order  to 
undertake  or  continue  full-  or  part-time 
work,  training,  or  education  outside  her 
home: 

(U)  "minority  group"  Includes  but  is  not 
limited,  to.  persons  who  are  Negro.  American 
Indian.  Spanish-surnamed  American.  Portu- 
guese, or  Oriental,  and  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  children  who  are  from  environ- 
ments in  which  a  dominant  language  is 
other  than  English  and  who.  as  a  result  of 
language  barriers,  do  not  have  an  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph.  Spanish-surnamed  Ameri- 
cans include  persons  of  Mexican.  Puerto 
Rlcan.  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry; 

(12)  "bilingual"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  ui,  persons  who  are  Spanish  sur- 
named.  American  Indian,  Oriental  Portu- 
guese, or  others  who  have  learned  during 
childhood  to  speak  the  language  of  the  mi- 
nority group  of  which  they  are  members  and 
who,  as  a  result  of  lan^iuage  barriers,  do  not 
have  an  equal  educational  opportunity; 
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1 13 )  "local  educational  agency"  means  anv 
such  agency  ad  defined  m  section  BOlifi  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Df  1965; 

(14)  '•Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  any  such  Institution  as  defined  In  sec- 
■on  1201 1  a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Acf  of 
1965. 

OFFICE    OF    CHn,D    DEVTLOPMEN-T 

Sec.  602.  The  Secretary  shall  take  .ill  neces- 
sary action  to  coordinate  child  care  programs 
mder  his  Jurisdiction.  To  this  end.  he  shall 
sstabllsh  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Mucatlon.  and  Welfare  an  Office  of  Child 
Development,  administered  by  a  Director, 
yhich  shall  be  the  principal  agency  of  the 
department  for  the  administration  of  this 
k.ct  and  for  the  coordination  of  programs  and 
ther  activities  relating  to  child  care. 
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NfTRITION     SERVICES 

Sec.  603.  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
f  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
lon,  and  Welfare  shall  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  adequate  nutrition  services 
i.'ill  be  provided  in  child  care  programs  under 
this  Act,  Such  services  shall  make  use  of  the 
J  peclal  Food  Service  Program  for  children  as 
ceflned  under  section  13  of  the  National 
^hool  Lunch  Act  of  1946  and  the  Child 
■_utrition  Act  of  1966,  to  the  fullest  extent 
appropriate  and  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  .such  Acts. 

SPECI.\L     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  604.  lai  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants,    contracts,    or    agreements,    establish 
jch  procedures,  policies,   rules,  and  regtila- 
s.  and  make  such  payments,  m  Instail- 
ts  and   in   advance  or  by   way  of  reim- 
bursement, or  otherwise  allocate 'or  e.vpend 
fpnds  made  available  under  this  Act.  as  he 
y  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
ons  of  this  Act.  including  necessary  adjust- 
~nts  in  payments  on   account  of  overpay- 
nts    or    underpayments.    Subject    to    the 
■ovisions  of  section  605.  the  Secretary  may 
withhold  funds  otherwise  payable  under 
Act  in  order  to  recover  any  amounts  ex- 
nded  in  the  current  or  Immediately  prior 
caJ  year  In  violation  of  any  provision'of  this 
■X  or  any  term  or  condition  of  assistance 
upder  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
>n3  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  Act 
ve  adequate  internal  administrative  con- 
■'".    accounting    requirements,    personnel 

dards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
icles  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
ef  ectlve  use  of  funds. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  flnan- 
i  asslfltance  for  any  program,  service,  or 

activity  under  this  Act  unless  he  determines 

persons    employed    thereunder,    other 

persons  who  serve  without  compensa- 

n.  shall  be  paid  wages  which  shall  not  be 

—r  than  whichever  Is  the  highest  of  (Ai 

minimum  wage  which  would  be  appli- 

le  to  the  employee  under  the  Fair  Labor 

Act    of    1938    (29    use.    206).    If 

6(a)(1)    of  such  Act  applied  to  the 

participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 

on    13   thereof.    (B)    the   State  or  local 

mlmum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  compa- 

lo  covered  employment,  or   (C)"the  pre- 

Ing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  In 

liar  occupations  by  the  same  employer. 

d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  flnan- 

asslstance  for  any  program   under  this 

which   Involves   political   activities:    and 

the    program,    the    funds    provided 

nor  personnel  employed  in  the  ad- 

lon  thereof,  shall  be  engaged.  In  any 

or  to  any  extent.  In  the  conduct  of  pollt- 

actlvlttes    In    contravention    of   section 

of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

s)    The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  flnan- 

asslstance  for  any  program  under  this 

unless  he  determines  that  no  funds  will 

jsed  for  and  no  person  will  be  employed 

-  the  program  on  the  conatructlon  of  to 
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much  of  any  facility  as  is  for  use  for  sec- 
tarian Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship  or  on  the  operation  or  maintenance 
of  any  facility  other  than  In  connection  with 
the  use  of  such  facility  for  child  care  pro- 
grams. 

(f)  A  child  participating  in  a  program 
assisted  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  required 
to  undergo  medical  or  psychological  exami- 
nation, immunization  (except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  from  epi- 
demics of  contagious  diseases),  or  treatment 
If  his  parent  of  guardian  objects  thereto  in 
writing  on  religious  grounds. 

WITHHOLDING    OF   GRANTS 

Sec.  605.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing for  any  prime  sponsor  or  project  appli- 
cant finds — 

III  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  in  the  plan  of  any  such  prime  sponsor 
approved  under  section  106:  or 

I  2)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  requirement  set  forth 
in  the  application  of  any  such  project  appli- 
cant approved  pursuant  to  section  107;  or 

i3i    that  in  the  operation  of  any  program 
or   project   carried   out    by   any  such   prime 
sponsor  or  project  applicant  under  this  Act 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  applicable  provision  of  this  Act  or  regu- 
lation promulgated  thereunder; 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  prime  sponsor 
or  project  applicant  of  his  findings  and  that 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
sponsor  or  applicant  uncier  this  Act    (or  in 
his  discretion  that  any  such  prime  sponsor 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
Act  to  specified  project  applicants  affected  by 
the  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  or  the 
noncompliance   will   be   promptly   corrected. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  continua- 
tion of  payments  with  respect  to  any  project 
assisted  under  this  Act   which   Is  being  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  such  plan  or  applica- 
tion and  which  is  not  Involved  In  the  non- 
compliance. 

ADVANCE    FUNDLNC 

Sec  606.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  such  funding  for  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  paymen's  under  this  Act  is  author- 
ized to  be  included  in  the  appropriations 
Act  Iqr^  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation, 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  suixsection  lai  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  its  initial  application 
will  result  in  the  enactment  m  the  same 
year  i  whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act 
or  otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fi.scal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

Sec  607.  Applications  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsors,  comprehensive  child  care 
plans,  project  applications,  and  all  written 
material  pertaining  thereto  shall  be  made 
readily  available  without  charge  to  the  public 
by  the  prime  sponsor,  the  applicant,  and  the 
Secretary. 

FEDERAL    CO.VTROL    NOT    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  608  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall, 
under  authority  of  this  Act.  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over,  or 
Impose  any  requirem.ents  or  conditions  with 
respect  to.  the  personnel,  curriculum,  meth- 
ods of  Instruction,  or  administration  of  any 
educational  Institutions 

NONDISCRIMINATION    PROVISIONS 

Sec  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or 


agreement  with  respect  to  such  program 
specifically  provides  that  no  person  with 
responslbUitles  in  the  operation  of  such 
program  wUl  discriminate  with  respect  to  any 
program  because  of  race,  creed,  color  na 
tlonal  origin,  cex,  political  affiliation  or 
beliefs. 

(b)  No  person  In  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  In 
accordance  with  section  602  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  to  enforce  such  sentence 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may 
have  if  on  the  ground  of  sex  that  person  is 
excluded  from  participation  In.  denied  the 
benefits  of.  subjected  to  discrimination 
under,  or  denied  employment  In  connection 
with,  any  program  or  activity  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  title. 

LIMrTATION     ON     RESRARCH     AND 
EXPERIMENTATION 

Sec  610.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  procedures  to  ensure  that  no 
chUd  shall  be  the  subject  of  any  research  or 
experimentation  under  this  Act  other  than 
routine  testing  and  normal  program  evalua- 
tion unless  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  Is  Informed  of  such  research  or  experi- 
mentation and  Is  given  an  opportunity  as  of 
right  to  except  such  child  therefrom. 

PARENTAL    RESPONSr8n,ITY 

Sec.  611.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to  In- 
fringe upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  developjient  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this  Act 
be  construed  or  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  permit  any  invasion  of  privacy  otherwise 
protected  by  law.  or  to  abridge  any  legal  rem- 
edies for  any  such  Invasion  which  are  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

lb)  In  order  to  achieve,  to  the  greatest 
degree  feasible,  the  consolidation  and  coordi- 
nation of  programs  providing  child  care 
services,  while  assuring  continuity  of  existing 
programs  during  transition  to  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  title,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended,  effective 
July  1.  1974,  as  follows: 

il)  Section  222(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed. 

i2)  Section  162(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "day  care  for  children"  the 
following:  "(wherever  feasible,  through  child 
care  programs  under  title  V  of  this  Act)". 

13)  Section  123(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "day  care  for 
children"  the  following:  "(wherever  feasible. 
through  child  care  programs  under  title  V 
of  this  Act)". 

i4)  Section  312(b)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "day  care  for 
children"  the  following:  "( wherever  feasible, 
through  chUd  care  programs  under  title  V  of 
this  Act)". 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Secret.arv  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  'take 
all  necessary  steps  to  coordinate  programs 
under  their  Jurisdictions  which  provide  day 
care,  with  a  view  to  establishing,  insofar 
.1.S  possible,  a  common  set  of  program  stand- 
ards and  regulations,  and  mechanisms  for 
coordination   at   the   State  and  local   levels. 

(d)  (1)  Section  203(J)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  civil 
defense"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "civil 
defense,  or  the  operation  of  child  care 
facilities". 
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(2 1  Section  203(J)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — ■ 

(A)  by  striking  out.  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, "or  public  health"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "public  health,  or  the  operation 
of  child  care  facilities". 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "handicapped,"  in 
clause  (A)  and  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  "child  care  facilities,", 
and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  "public  health  pur- 
poses" in  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  for  the  operation  of  chUd  care 
facilities,". 

(3)  Section  203(J)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"1 8)  The  term  'child  care  facility"  means 
any  such  facility  as  defined  In  541(b)(1) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of   1964." 


AMNESTY  FOR  RESISTERS  AND 
DESERTERS? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a  good 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  been  a 
little  concerned  about  the  hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  in  the  other  body 
dealing  with  the  question  of  amnesty 
for  those  young  men  who  have  resisted 
the  Vietnam  war  by  violating  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  or  those  have  chosen  to 
desert  after  sei-ving  on  active  duty  for  a 
time. 

To  say  the  least,  the  timing  of  these 
hearings  is  questionable  and  in  that  re- 
gard I  was  interested  to  read  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  March  3,  1972,  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  entitled  "No 
Time  for  Amnesty",  and  another  edi- 
torial from  the  March  4,  1972,  edition  of 
the  New  Haven  Register  entitled  "Hl- 
Timed  Debate  on  Amnesty".  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  both  editorials  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  March  3,  1972] 
No  Time  for  Amnesty 

In  his  eagerness  to  find  historical  prec- 
edent for  granting  amnesty  to  Viet  Nam 
War  reslsters,  a  proposal  being  considered 
by  his  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee's  In- 
vestigation of  Selective  Service  procedures. 
Sen,  Edward  M.  Kennedy  told  his  committee 
members  that  "after  the  ClvU  War  we  gave 
amnesty  to  traitors." 

He  might  as  well  have  stabbed  every 
southern  Democrat  in  the  heart.  A  fellow 
committee  member.  Sen  Strom  Thurmond 
(R..  S.C.].  rose  wrathfully  to  the  occasion, 
saying  he  would  never  allow  that  word 
1  traitor)  to  be  used  to  describe  his  Con- 
federate-soldier grandfather  or  any  other 
citizens  of  states  which  seceded  from  the 
Union. 

Mr  Kennedy's  unfortunate  analogy  could 
not  have  been  more  inaccurate.  Those  who 
wore  Confederate  grey  took  up  arms  to  fight 
for  a  cause.  In  the  case  of  Viet  Nam,  amnesty 
Is  being  sought  for  those  who  refused  to  take 
up  arms,  who  went  to  prison  or  fled  overseas 
to  avoid  the  draft,  or  even,  by  some  for  those 
who  deserted  from  the  Army  rather  than 
serve  In  Viet  Nam. 

Kennedy  has  said  that  he  generally  favors 
unconditional  amnesty  for  all  at  the  end  of 
hostilities  In  Viet  Nam,  a  far  more  liberal 
approach  than  that  proposed  by  Sen.  Robert 
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Taft  |R..  Ohio).  Taft  has  introduced  a  bill 
granting  amnesty  after  hostilities  to  all. 
except  deserters,  who  would  agree  to  serve 
three  years  in  the  military  or  accept  alter- 
native work  in  civilian  government  service. 

No  amnesty  proposal  is  acceptable  to  Curtis 
W.  Tarr.  director  of  Selective  Service.  Tarr 
told  the  subcommittee  at  Its  opening  session 
Monday  that  granting  amnesty  to  young  men 
who  avoided  the  draft  rather  than  fight  in 
Viet  Nam  would  wTeck  the  military  induction 
process  and  would  be  unfair  to  those  who  had 
served  willingly.  Even  if  amnesty  were 
coupled  with  alternative  civilian  service  it 
would  seriously  impair  inductions.  Tarr  said 

It  Is  estimated  that  between  30,000  and 
70.000  draft  dodgers  are  in  Canada,  Several 
hundred  more,  including  many  deserters,  are 
In  Sweden,  Some  500  have  been  sentenced 
to  prison  for  draft  evasion.  Another  6.000 
draft  registrants  face  possible  prosecution, 
Tarr  said. 

Enactment  of  any  amnesty  law  now,  said 
Tarr.  might  some  day  prove  to  be  an  unwel- 
comed  tradition.  Jeopardizing  the  safety  of 
the  nation  In  future  conflicts.  Tlie  draft 
director  also  testified  that  it  would  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  selective  acceptance 
of  laws.  Mr.  Tarr  is  on  solid  ground  Amnesty 
is  a  risky  measure  not  only  until  after  the 
war  but  also  until  a  durable  volunteer  army 
is  established. 

[Prom  the  New  Haven  Register. 

March  4,  1972] 
Ill-Timed  Debate  on  Amnesty 

This  Is  a  most  unpropltlous  time  to  con- 
duct a  national  debate  on  the  Issue  of 
amnesty  for  Vietnam  War  reslsters  who 
have  deserted  the  armed  forces  or  violated 
draft  laws.  The  emotionalism  stirred  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  hearings 
show  the  climate  is  not  favorable  for  drag- 
ging out  the  amnesty  argument. 

While  the  Vietnam  War  still  goes  on  dis- 
cussion of  amnesty  Is  premature.  Granted. 
President  Nixon  is  winding  down  the  Ameri- 
can involvement  at  a  steady  pace.  The  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  can  be  glimpsed. 
Yet  the  possibility  of  complete  American 
withdrawal  in  the  not -too-distant  future 
seems  even  more  reason  for  postponing  the 
amnesty  decision.  Why  get  Into  this  divisive, 
soul-searching  question  now  if  the  atmos- 
phere for  calmer  consideration  might  de- 
velop before  long? 

The  timing  of  the  hearings  is  suspect  on 
political  grounds  in  this  presidential-election 
year  Doves,  having  been  deprived  of  the 
war  Itself  as  a  vital  political  issue,  are  at- 
tempting to  substitute  the  amnesty  question 
for  it. 

Discussion  of  amnesty  Is  out  of  order  with 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in 
Vietnam,  This  point  has  been  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  has  taken  an  attitude  that 
allows  all  sides  to  strike  a  bi-partisan  st^",nce 
on  amnesty. 

With  the  U.S.  trying  to  withdraw  honor- 
ably from  Vietnam,  with  American  soldiers 
still  dying,  suffering  and  serving  in  the  war. 
amnesty  discussion  can  only  rub  salt  Into 
old  wounds  and  revive  bitterness.  There  will 
be  time  enough,  when  the  war  Is  over,  to 
talk  about  amnesty  more  thoughtfully. 
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China  has  aroused  great  inte^e.'^t.  and 
captured  the  imagination  of  Americans 
of  all  ages. 

Among  those  affected  were  the  young 
boys  and  girls  of  Mrs.  Cloninger's  kin- 
dergarten cla.ss  at  the  Heyer  School,  in 
Waukesha.  Wis.  As  a  tangible  outlet 
of  their  interest,  the.se  young  people 
wrote  a  song  entitled  "President  Nixon" 
and  while  I  cannot  set  forth  the  musi- 
cal score  nere,  I  can  relate  the  words  as 
follows : 

President  Nixon  Is  very  good. 
And  he  Is  strong  and  kind. 
He  took  a  trip  to  China 
Love  and  Peace  to  find. 

Who  among  their  elders  could  more 
directly  and  simply  express  their  feel- 
ings in  relation  to  one  of  the  great  events 
of  our  day? 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,   President    Nixon's    epochal    trip   to 


RATIFICATION  OF  TREATIES  BE- 
TWEEN WEST  GERMANY  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  AND  POLAND 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  and  the  free  world  have  a  vital 
interesi  in  the  debat*  now  underway  in 
the  German  Bundestag  over  ratification 
of  treaties  between  We.'^t  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

It  would  appear  that  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  Osipolitik  brings  few,  if  any, 
advantages  to  West  Germany  and  her 
traditional  allies  while  offering  many 
concessions  to  East  German,  Polish,  and 
Russian  Communists.  Past  concessions 
to  communism  in  return  for  future 
promises  of  security  and  the  easing  of 
tensions  have  always  turned  out  to  be  in 
the   best,   interests   of   the   Communisu^ 

We  all  recognize  that  the  outcome  of 
the  treaties  will  quite  properly  be  decided 
by  the  German  people  themselves  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
stood  side-by-side  with  Germany  for  the 
past  quarter  century.  I  feel  it  is  proper 
for  concerned  Americans  to  make  their 
feelings  known  about  this  country's  stake 
in  the  formation  of  a  rather  precarious 
political  policy. 

So  that  Members  of  Congress  and  tho,se 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record  may 
be  better  informed  on  this  important 
issue.  I  would  like  to  share  excerpts  from 
a  speech  by  Dr.  Franz  Jo.sef  Strauss  in 
the  German  Bundestag  on  February  24. 
1972.  Dr.  Strauss'  remarks  follow  m  ab- 
breviated form : 

Remarks  or  Dr.  F^anz  Josee  Strauss 

George  Ball  held  several  days  ago  a  re- 
markable speech  in  Zurich,  the  Winston 
Churchill  memorial  speech.  He  said  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  want  to  march  into 
Western  Europe  with  brutal  display  of  mili- 
tary might,  in  order  not  to  provoke  America, 
but  that  its  instrument  is  at  present  rather 
a  slow  infiltration  and  the  psychological  en- 
snarling  of  the  adversary 

Is  this  statement  not  being  dally  con- 
firmed by  certain  events  in  the  interior  of 
our  country^ 

May  I  ask  another  question,  not  of  the 
Government,  but  of  all  of  us:  W'hy  does  the 
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Mr 


let  Union  praise  the  policies  of  Brandt. 
'  denunclate  the  policies  of  Kieslnger  as 
esslve  ones,  while  allegedly  Brandt  s  pol- 
ls   only    a    continuing    development    of 
Ingers  policies? 
The  signature  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany    under    the    conflnnatlon    of    the 
o^_..j  ownership  in  Europe  is.  only  a  first 
The  next  aim  Is  the  European  Security 
-^ence   which    has   been    urged    by    the 
Union  with  a  great  energy,  and  propa- 
by  her  state  propaganda  machine  in 
same  way  as  by  the  propaganda  machines 
her  allies. 

The  European  Security  Conference  is  the 
xt  st€p  on  this  way  of  the  Soviet  Western 
ategy  Tiie  result  should  be — 
\  Euroi>ean  peace  order, 

rhe  recognition  of  the  Soviet  status  quo 
all  partners  in  the  conference  according 
the  example  of  the  Moscow  Treaty. 
I  total  military  and  political-psychological 
itrol  of  the  Soviet  power  sphere. 
Hie  exploitation  of  the  economic  possl- 
Itles  of  the  individual  West  European 
■tners. 

rhe  prevention  of  the  West  European  unl- 

•ion   through   the  deceiving  alternative: 

you  want  an  all-European  cooneration 

a  West  European  creation  of  blocks?", 

'olitlcal   and  psychological   assistance  '  fcr 

withdrawal   of  American  troops,  and 

fre€     rear    enabling     a    ccncentraMon 
nst  China  at  the  same  time  as  an  expan- 
of   our   own    Soviet    lifluer.ce   Into    the 
t. 

"he  individual  elements  and  objectlv3s  of 
»  policy  should  be  once  fully  brought  to 
attention  all  together  This  policy  Is 
leal  and  represents  one  closed  whole,  and 
West  German  treaties  with  the  East  play 
y  the  ro!e  of  a  forerunner  and  opener  for 
ther  steps  This  should  be  made  clear  in 
)llc  in  our  country,  and  only  after  it.  we 
u:d  form  cur  Jud^me;u  whether  an  ■Ave" 
■  "No"  for  these  treaties  is  Justified 
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HqN.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

i:  f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

^r.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 

lege  to  introduce  into   the  Record 

tod^y  the  speech  of  the  winner  of  the 

Voice    of    Democracy   Contest   in 

Delaware.  Kevin  F.  McCardle. 

McCardle's  speech  is  an  excellent 
recognizing  a  simple  truth  that  is  too 
oftdn  overlooked  today:   That  freedom 
nv>lves  responsibilities  as  well  as  rights. 
lyould    like    to   publicly    congratulate 
McCardle  on  his  success  and  recom- 
mend his  speech  to  the  membership: 
My   Responsibilities   to  Pseedom 

IS  not,  as  some  people  think,  made 
ntlrely  of  rights  Freedom  is  a  two-way 
t  j^-lth  both  rights  and  responsibilities 
In  both  directions  No  one  has  a 
claim  to  freedom  than  anyone  else, 
anyone  who  does  work  for  his  freedom 
.ay  hold  to  his  claim 

m    is    an    ideal    for    which    I    must 
e.  and  once  it  is  reached,  I  must  fulfill 
responsibilities   it  entails.   Take   for   in- 
e— voting,  voting  is  a  right  that  comes 
my  freedom,  but  It  is  not  only  a  right. 
also   a   responsibility,   a   responsibility 
that  the  government,  which  gives  me 
n.  stays   or   gets   Into  power    I  must 
this  obligation  for  myself,  mv  friends 
my  posterity. 
Ai  other  right   to   which   freedom  entitles 
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me  L3  the  right  to  free  speech.  And  again, 
this  is  not  only  a  right:  It  is  also  a  re.sponsl- 
bility.  I  am,  in  fact,  obligated  to  speak  for 
that  in  which  I  believe:  but  more  than  that, 
I  am  obligated  to  speak  against  that  which 
I  feel  is  wrong  I  must  advocate  peace,  and 
condemn  unjust  war:  I  must  stand  out  for 
freedom  where  unjust  imprisonment  reigns; 
and  I  must  openly  state  my  beliefs  in  honesty 
and  truth,  and  do  mv  utmost  to  have  them 
prevail. 

These  two  Instances  are  quite  specific,  but 
freedom's  rights  and  responsibilities  are 
found  in  even  the  most  basic  concepts  and 
Ideals  of  human  life,  Thomas  Jefferson  shows 
us  this  in  a  very  eloquent  way  in  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence"  when  he  cites 
our  "inalienable  rights  to  life,  libertv,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  He  then  goes  on 
to  tell  us,  and  all  humanity,  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  to  it  that  a  government,  that 
will  provide  these  rights,  is  put  into  power. 
In  this  way,  he  confirms  the  Idea  of  having 
responsibilities  to  freedom,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  others,  too. 

The  major  problem  Is.  though,  that  many 
people  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  free- 
dom they  have,  and  thus  they  feel  they  have 
no  responsibilities  toward  It.  But  things  are 
different  In  my  case.  I  realize  what  a  great 
role  freedom  has  played  in  mv  life,  and  for 
that  reason,  I  feel  obligated  to  It. 

I  see  freedom  in  human  life,  in  mv  ability 
to  choose  my  religion,  in  every  newspaper 
article.  In  my  right  to  vote  and  right  to  free 
speech,  in  my  "inalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  ancl 
above  all,  I  see  freedom  in  America.  For  it  Is 
in  America  where  I  have  realized  all  of  the 
above  freedoms,  and  I  see  everyone  else's 
ability  to  do  the  same, 

Henrlk  Ibsen,  a  well-known  Norwegian 
dramatist,  once  wrote,  "The  most  dangerous 
foe  to  truth  and  freedom  in  our  midst  is  the 
compact  majority."  Maybe  so.  but  I  think  this 
could  be  better  paraphrased  to  express  my 
feelings  if  it  were  stated,  "The  g;eatest  ad- 
vocate of  truth  and  freedom  is  the  unbound 
and  unfettered  Individual."  Because  indi- 
vidualism stands  out  only  where  freedom 
reigns,  and  only  an  Individual  can  fulflll  his 
responsibilities  to  freedom.  It  is  a  never- 
ending  circle — as  long  as  freedom  prevails, 
so  will  the  individual:  and  as  long  as  one 
Individual  prevails.  Just  one,  so  will  freedom. 
I  am  an  individual. 
I  will  not  let  freedom  die. 


UNDE3?5TANDING  PRISONS  AND 
PRISON  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr,  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
last  May,  the  Judiciar>-  Subcommittee 
on  Prison  Reform,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr, 
Robert  Kastenmeier,  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  corrections  crisis  in 
America,  The  subject  is  an  unusually 
complex  one  and  the  subcommittee  has 
a  monumental  task  in  developing  legis- 
lative solutions.  In  the  meantime,  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  are.  I  am 
sure,  groping  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  our  Na- 
tions  prisons.  One  of  the  best  things  I 
have  seen  for  helping  to  get  a  "feel"  of 
the  problem  is  a  .series  of  articles  on 
Ohio  penal  institutions  bv  Ysabel  Rennie 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Akrori 
Beacon  Journal. 
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Ohio's  new  administration  under  our 
distinguished  Governor,  John  j.  Gilligan 
is  deeply  concerned  and  is  reviewing  the 
archaic  system  which  he  has  inherted 
However,  the  problems  of  Ohio  prisons 
as  outlined  by  these  articles,  are  un- 
doubtedly common  to  many  other  States 
and  to  the  Federal  prison  system  as  well 
The  articles  raise  a  basic  question 
which  we  would  all  do  well  to  consider 
in  the  coming  months :  How  can  we  hope 
to  create  a  sane,  safe,  humane  society 
when  our  "correctional'  institutions  re- 
main bastions  of  cruelty  and  anarchy? 
Mrs,  Rennie's  articles  follow: 
Prison  Is  A  Wall  Around  Problem&_i 

(By  Ysabel  Rennie) 
A  prison,  someone  has  said,  is  essentially 
a  wall  built  around  problems. 

Ohio's  prisons  are  seven  In  number  and 
will  shortly  be  eight.  They  range  from  the 
fearsome  medieval  dungeons  of  the  Mansfield 
Reformatory  and  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  at 
Columbus  to  the  campus-like  openness  of 
the  Women's  Reformatory  at  MarysvUle. 

All  of  them,  the  best  and  the  worst  are 
wastebaskets  of  unresolved  problems  Drug 
addiction,  alcoholism,  mental  illness  poverty 
Ignorance— all  the  puzzles  society  at  laree 
has  failed  to  solve. 

Who  are  the  people  In  Ohio  prisons''  What 
are  they  doing  there?  What  are  we  doing  to 
them  that  will  make  some  dent  in  this  awe- 
some problem  we  call  Crime  in  the  Streets') 

During  the  year  1971  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  Corrections  visited  prisons  and 
parole  offices,  talking  to  prisoners,  officials 
chaplains,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  social' 
workers,  parole  officers  and  guards. 

These  articles  will  tell  you  some  of  the 
problems  we  found,  some  of  the  solutions 
we  proposed. 

The  proposals  came  from  all  of  us.  This 
view  of  the  prisons,  however,  is  my  own— 
what  I  personally  saw  and  heard. 

Dr  Simon  Dlnltz,  president  of  the  Amerl- 
can  Society  of  Criminology  and  a  member  of 
our  Task  Force,  warned  us  that  if  we  were 
looking  for  crlmin.'ls  we  should  not  find 
most  of  them  behind  bars. 

For  every  hundred  reported  felonies,  he 
said,  only  2.4  pet.  in  Ohio  results  in  a  prison 
sentence.  Since  only  one  felony  in  eight  Is 
ever  reported  to  the  police,  this  means  that 
In  Ohio,  one  person  goes  to  prison  for  every 
33.3  felonies  committed. 

How  do  we  pick  the  one  we  punish  for  the 
hundreds  of  criminals  who  go  scot-free? 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  an  out- 
sider who  talks  to  many  prisoners  is  that 
most  of  them  are  poor.  Rich  people,  by  and 
large,  do  not  go  to  prison. 

Another  thing  you  notice  U  how  many  are 
black.  As  one  New  York  prisoner  told  a  re- 
porter, "How  come  you're  always  reading 
about  the  Mafla.  but  all  you  see  In  prison  la 
black  faces?"  In  Ohio  you  see  many  more— 
47  pet.— than  can  be  explained  by  our  popu- 
lation mix. 

Finally,  it  it  striking  to  anyone  raised  on 
the  stereotype  of  the  criminal,  how  much 
Inmates  look  like  people  you  se"  on  the  street 
Take  off  the  uniform,  and  you  would  not 
notice  the  difference. 

Where  they  nave  been  out  of  society  many 
years,  you  wUl  find  them  distinctly  old- 
fashioned.  One  ex-forger  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  has  spent  most  of  the  years  since 
1928  In  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  always  opens 
doors,  lifts  his  hat.  v/alks  on  the  curb  side 
of  the  walk  when  he  Is  with  a  woman — 
courtesies  which  have  disappeared  from  civil- 
ian life. 

The  older  prisoners  are  very  conservative. 
They  disapprove  of  long  hair,  hippies  and 
crime  in  the  streets.  One  Inmate  wrote  me 
from  Lima:  "I'm  afraid  to  come  out.  Life 
seems  so  dangerous  out  there." 
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An  ex-lnmate,  24  years  In  prison,  and  three 
months  on  parole  was  held  up  In  a  parking 
lot  and  his  watch  and  money  were  stolen. 
After  murmuring,  "What  a  time  to  bo  with- 
out my  '.38."  he  said:  "I'm  beginning  to  see 
what  the  law-and-order  types  are  talking 
about." 

The  older  Inmates  may  have  a  different 
profession — crime — but  they  accept  their 
punishment  philosophically.  They  disapprove 
of  the  young  Inmates  who  are  today  In- 
creasingly challenging  the  Justice  of  our 
criminal  Justice  system. 

We  found  a  generation  gap  In  prison,  not 
only  between  the  old  and  the  young,  but  be- 
tween the  young  and  the  younger.  One  30- 
year-old  Lebanon  called  the  20-year-olds  "hot 
daddies."  and  said:  "They're  nothing  but 
trouble." 

B".:  all  our  prisoners  are  products  of  a 
special  educational  system  supported  for  gen- 
erations by  the  taxpayers  of  Ohio.  It  turns 
out  that  finely  honed  Instrument  of  destruc- 
tion, the  professional  criminal. 

"When  I  was  at  Mansfield,"  said  one  for- 
mer prisoner,  "I  locked  with  guys  who  were 
In  my  cottage  at  BIS  (the  Boys'  Industrial 
School ) .  When  I  went  to  the  OP,  the  same 
guys  were  in  my  dorm  there.  And  years  later, 
when  I  went  to  Marlon  and  Chllllcothe,  they 
were  there,  too.  It's  like  going  to  prep  school 
and  then  seeing  the  same  faces  in  college. 
You've  known  them  all  your  life." 

This  may,  who  did  24  years  in  Ohio  prisons, 
started  as  an  11 -year-old  knocking  down 
ears  of  corn  in  farmers'  fields.  The  Judge  sent 
him  to  the  Boys'  Industrial  (now  Fairfield) 
School. 

He  told  how,  as  a  child,  he  was  punished 
there  by  being  made  to  toe  a  red  line  "untU  I 
dropped"  Once  he  was  beaten  with  a  leather 
paddle  .=;lx  inches  wide. 

■'They  made  us  strip.  Then  they  wrung  out 
our  shirts  In  cold  water  and  made  us  put 
them  back  on.  They  stood  us  against  the  wall 
and  beat  us  so  hard  I  still  have  the  scars." 

This  "schooling"  leaves  scars,  not  only  on 
the  flesh,  but  in  the  character  as  well.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  like  this  in  Ohio 
prisons. 

Of  the  men  entering  the  penitentiary,  60 
pet.  have  been  in  prison  before.  One  penolo- 
gist has  called  our  Institutions  "factories 
for  the  creation  of  monsters,"  and  the  evi- 
dence is  strong  that  he  Is  right. 

Our  reform  schools  do  not  reform,  our 
correctional  Institutions  do  not  correct  and 
our  penitentiaries  do  not  make  anybody 
penitent. 

From  Andrew  Jackson's  time  to  the  present. 
Ohio  has  been  building  massive  prisons  with 
high  walls  and  fences.  Our  latest,  LucasviUe, 
probably  will  cost  $50  million  before  It  is 
through.  One  cynical  ex-con  has  called  It 
"America's  most  modern  15th  century 
edifice." 

W'e  must  be  doing  something  wrong.  What 
Is  it? 


Ohio  Prisons  Have  One  Thing  in 

Common:   All  Are  Too  Big — II 

(By  Ysabel  Rennie) 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  when  you 
visit  our  prisons  is  that  most  are  In  the  mid- 
dle of  nowhere.  The  second  Is  that  they  are 
too  big. 

The  three  receiving  institutions,  to  which 
all  felons  are  committed  by  law,  are: 

Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus,  population 
1.800.  Maximum  security.  For  males  over  30. 
Murderers  and  second  offenders  are  sent 
here  regardless  of  age.  Founded  In  1834. 
It  has  been  considered  obsolete  since  the 
Civil  War, 

Ohio  State  Reformatory,  Mansfield,  popu- 
lation 2,150.  Maximum-minimum  security. 
For  first  offenders  16-30.  Opened  In  1896, 
this  gray  stone  fortress  contains  the  largest 
single  cellblock  In  the  world— 1,200  men  In 
600  cells,  six  tiers  high. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ohio  Reformatory  for  Women,  Marys vllle, 
popvilation  290.  Medium-minimum  security. 
The  only  institution  for  women.  It  has  no 
walls  and  In  appearance  rather  resembles  a 
small  rural  college  surrounded  by  farms. 

The  remaining  four  prisons  are  transfer 
institutions  for  men  from  Mansfield  or  the 
penitentiary: 

Lebanon  Correctional  Institution,  popula- 
tion 1.450.  Medium-minimum  security. 
Opened  in  1959.  Lebanon  is  for  men  16-20 
from  the  southern  half  of  the  state  who 
are  not  problem  cases.  All  single  cells. 

Marlon  Correctional  Institution,  1,150. 
Medium-minimum  security.  Built  1954.  For 
low-risk  inmates  from  "the  penitentiary. 
Twelve   dorms,    six    cellblocks. 

ChlUicothe  Correctional  Institution,  pop- 
ulation 1,050.  Medium-minimum  security. 
Built  in  the  1920s.  CCI  was  taken  over  from 
the  federal  government  in  1966.  It  is  for  old- 
er offenders,  and  because  of  Its  openness 
and  relatively  relaxed  discipline  is  con- 
sidered the  Riviera  of  the  penal  system. 
General  population  in  dorms,  psychiatric 
patients  in  cellblocks. 

London  Correctional  Institution,  popula- 
tion 1,400.  Medium-minimum  security.  No 
very  youthful  offenders  are  sent  here  because 
its  open  dorms  are  an  invitation  to  sexual 
attack.   Formerly   the  London   Prison   Farm 

An  eighth  institution.  Lucasville.  awaits 
completion  in  Scioto  County.  Holding  1.650, 
is  a  maximum  security  prison,  22  acres  under 
one  roof.  Because  of  its  ceramic  tiled  walls. 
crushed  terrazzo  floors,  and  electronic  hard- 
ware, it  may  be  the  most  expensive  pri.ion 
ever  built — about  $50  million. 

Lucasville  will  house  most  of  the  Inmates 
from  the  penitentiary,  which  will  then  be- 
come the  receptlo.i  and  diagnostic  center 
for  the  system. 

These  prisons  are  all  too  big.  Penologists 
say  no  institution  should  hold  more  than 
500  prisoners,  and  300  is  better  (In  the 
Netherlands,  prisons  hold  80  to  100 — a  size 
at  which  "rehabilitation  "  becomes  more  than 
a  word.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  penitentiary, 
our  prisons  are  all  too  Isolated,  It  is  difficult 
for  families  to  visit.  It  is  difficult  to  recruit 
professional  staff.  Work  furloughs,  from  such 
a  base,  will  be  all  but  impossible:  the  Job 
opportunities  are  in  the  cities. 

Ohio's  prison  exists  like  feudal  fiefs  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  separate,  self-contained,  and 
owing  allegiance  to  no  one  but  a  distant. 
understaffed  central  Division  of  Correction 
which  long  since  abdicated  all  control  over 
them. 

As  a  result,  each  prison  has  its  own  phi- 
losophy, with  different  rules  on  visitation, 
discipline,  dress,  censorship,  education,  work 
and  institutional  life.  A  man  transferring 
from  one  prison  to  another  may  find  that 
his  toilet  articles  or  books,  which  were  for- 
merly acceptable,  are  now  contraband. 

In  some  prisons,  the  governor's  task  force 
on  corrections  discovered,  all  four  grand- 
parents were  considered  relatives,  and  could 
visit.  At  another  two  grandparents  were  con- 
sidered relatives,  but  the  other  two  were 
"friends."  If  the  inmate  had  another  friend 
on  his  list,  they  could  not  visit. 

We  found  some  prisons  permitted  an  in- 
mate three  friends,  some  two,  some  one 
Marysville  allowed  no  friends  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  superintendent,  or. 
In  the  case  of  men  friends,  of  the  Adult 
Parole  Authority. 

Until  September  1971,  women  inmates 
were  allowed  only  one  two-hour  visit  a 
month.  The  staff  explained:  "Women  dont 
really  like  to  see  visitors — it  upsets  them  and 
Interferes  with  their  therapy  "  And  when  we 
asked  why,  the  reply  was:  "Because  women 
are  different." 

Each  institution  defended  its  way  of  doing 
things,  no  matter  how  bizarre  it  might  seem. 
"Only  a  person  who  has  spent  time  in  cor- 
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rectlons."  officials  told  us.  "can  understand 
why  we  do  things  as  we  do  " 

We  found  the  inmates  did  not  understand 
This  lack  of  understanding  was  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  therapy. 

Each  imtltution  hius  developed  niles.  reg- 
ulations, customs  and  even  folklore  the  way 
a  ship  c<->llect.s  barn.'icles.  Furthermore.  It 
considers  them  indisfjensable  :u  navigation. 

Strong  leadership  ks  needed  from  the  top. 
In  the  central  office  we  irund  one  over- 
worked commissioner,  two  deputies  lone  of 
whom  was  sick  much  of  last  year)  and  one 
harried  assistant.  They  could  barely  answer 
their  m:UI.  let  alone  run  the  prison. 

In  California,  by  contrast,  the  central  office 
has  hundreds  of  employes— 50  in  research 
alone. 

Our  prison  bureaucracy  Is  not  top-heavy. 
It  Is  bottom-heavy:  It  needs  a  much  bigger 
staff.  The  Ta.'^k  Force  also  recommended  ci- 
vilian advisers  to  give  it  contact  with  the 
world 

Dr  John  Vermeulen.  former  chief  of  psy- 
chiatric services,  once  said  "we  who  work  In 
pri.sons  spend  so  many  years  inside  we  be- 
come more  Institutionalized  than  the 
inmates." 

It  wa£  in  recognizing  this  problem  that  the 
Tiisk  Force  recommended  a  civilian  board 
or  committee  It  might  be  viewed  with  ap- 
prehension by  officials— nobody  likes  kibitz- 
ers looking  over  his  shoulder. 

Btit  civilian  adMsers  would  bring  com- 
munity standards  to  prisons  because  they 
would  ask  the  question  they  would  a.sk  the 
question  "why" --something  manv  adminis- 
trators find  difficult  to  answer, 

Xew  Convicts  Svffer  DECR.^DATION 
iNrriATioN—  III 

"When  you  go  to  prison  "  a  former  Inmate 
once  told  me.  "the  first  thing  that  happens 
IS  that  you  can't  pay  your  bills." 

An  iron  gate  has  slammed  on  a  mans 
Identity,  his  personality,  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  financial  responsibility  and  his 
civil  rights.  He  undergoes  what  penologists 
call  the  'degradation  ceremonies". 

A  man  had  a  first  name  and  a  last.  Now 
he  has  a  last  name  and  a  number. 

His  hair  is  shorn  If  he  lets  It  grow  again, 
he  will  be  punished. 

He  IS  stripped  to  the  buff,  spraved  with 
delousing  powder  and  examined  in  every 
orifice  of  his  body, 

■  The  guard  was  going  down  the  line."  a 
middle-.iged  man  remembered,  "I  squatted 
for  him  to  se;irch  my  rectum  Then  he  stuck 
the  same  fingers  in  my  mouth— and  the  next 
guys  rectum,  and  his  mouth.  I  remember 
praying  Oh,  God,  let  him  wash  his  fingers'' 
But  he  didn't." 

The  new  inmate  is  given  a  battery  of 
tests — IQ,  personality,  scholastic  aptitude. 
At  the  pfnltentlary  they  take  nearly  two 
d:iys,  and  occupy  70  pet.  of  the  staff'  time 
for  the  Department  of  Pschological  Services. 
They  are  then  noted  in  the  Inmate's 
"pocket"  I  file  I , 

They  may  be  looked  at  from  time  to  time — 
when  he  goes  to  Classification  for  a  Job  as- 
signment, or  when  he  goes  before  the  Parole 
Board. 

But  they  do  not  determine  his  work  assign- 
ment. Institutional  needs  do  that.  Indeed, 
we  could  not  find  that  the  tests  made  any 
difference  at  all  to  his  life  in  prison 

This  is  run  according  to  the  book — the 
rules  and  procedures  of  each  institution.  The 
"Inmate  Manual"  summed  up  the  rules 
succlntly : 

"Never  ask  an  officer  'why,'  "  It  advised 
him.  "Merely  do  what  he  tells  you." 

To  live  by  the  rules,  you  must  know  the 
rule.s— but  most  rules  are  unwTitten.  A 
Lebanon  inmate  said:  "These  are  rules  that 
a  child  should  be  under— walking  too  slow, 
walking  too  fast,  crossing  the  center  line  of 
the   hallway,  talking  too  loud.   They're  not 
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evtn  posted — you  learn  them  when  you  get 
a    icket/^ 

The  Inmate  might  get  a  ticket  for  whls- 

feedlng  birds,  hiding  dentures,  wearing 

3-toned  shoes  or  leaving  knots  in  the  sheet 

laundry  day.  An  inmate,  chewing  on  a 

de  of  grass,  was  written  up  for  "grazing." 

Once  he  has  received  a  ticket,  the  Inmate 

st  stand  trial.  He  may  explain  his  side  of 

case.  He  may  not  call  witnesses,  and  he 

,•  not  contradict  the  officer.  To  do  so  would 

e    him    guUty   of    a   major    Infraction — 

ng  to  or  about  ...  a  correctional  officer." 

ison  courts  go  by  different  names:   the 

es  Infraction  Board   (OP),  Resident  Be- 

Commlttee  i Mansfield),  Major  Court, 

lor  Court    i Lebanon) — the  names  differ, 

the  procedures  are  the  same.  Two  officers 

one  member  of  the  treatment  staff  con- 

t  the  hearings. 

attended   a   hearing   at    Mansfield.    One 
ner  was  charged  with  going  to  the  paint 
without   a   pass.   Said   an   officer,   rep- 
ing    him:     "Supposing    your    mother 
to  visit  and  we  couldn't  find  you^'' 
nother  prisoner  was  charged  with  walk- 
away from  the  steam  table  In  the  dining 
Ti   He  explained:  •■!  Just  wanted  a  breath 
'resh  air" 
third  Inmate  who  worked  In  the  dining 
,  was  accused  of  giving  one  inmate  two 
ng3  of  pineapple.    "I  did,"  he  admitted. 
was  the  last  man  in  line,  and  we  had 
pirteapple    left    over     It    would    have    been 
thrpwn  out  " 

solemn  proceedings  occupy  the  full 

of  two  custodial  officers  and  a  psychclo- 

or  social  'A-orker.  and  they  go  on  in  every 

ution     Thousands    of    case?    are    heard 

year — more  than  6.000  at  the  Penlten- 

alone.  These  are  known  to  the  inmates 

the  Kangaroo  Court  '■ 

^h    Marysville    the    trial    comes    after    the 

Ishment.  The  women  are  sent  to  solitary 

nement  by  the  matron  who  writes  the 

Only    after    they    have    served    their 

ences  are  they  called  before  the  commlt- 

which  discusses  In  a  motherly  way  how 

efr  may  improve  their  conduct 

A,l  Ohio  prisons  have  what  are  called  ■'cor- 

t  lonal  cells"  by  authorities — prisoners  call 

'the  Hole.^'  These  are  the  Jall-wUhln-a- 

where  troublemakers  serve  sentences  for 

)ehavior. 

A  ;  newer  prisons,  like  Marlon  and  Lebanon, 

'Thp  Hole"   is  clean   and  well-lighted. 

Mansfield,  '■The  Hole"  is  an  area  of  ua- 
ed  cells  in  a  building  without  windows. 
m  light  burns  in  the  corridor,  while  in 
cells,   the  prisoners   lie.  silent   and   in 
stretched  out  on  their  bunks. 
Wjhen  I  was  there,  the  temperature  was  in 
the  90s.  All   my  eyes  could  make  out   were 
armi  reaching  toward  the  bars. 

Hole"  at  the  Penitentiary  is  also  wlth- 
wlndows.  There  are  36  correctional  cells, 
of  them  ■■strong  cells"  with  solid  steel 
.    Until    a   year   ago   they   contained   no 
.  no  bedding,  no  water  and  no  toilet. 
Idmates,  He  on  the  cement  floor,  naked, 
ualnj  stripe  of  toilet  paper  for  a  t>ed.  They 
urinated  through  a  hole  in  the  front  wall, 
defecated  on  the  floor. 
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Ohio  prisons  had  "strong  cells"  like 
But  Bennett  Cooper  as  commissioner  of 
ction  ordered  mattresses,  toilets  and 
Ing  water  installed  m  these  strip  cells. 

we  visited  the  prisons,  this  was  being 


addition    to    short-term    confinement, 

is  long-term  isolation   where   Inmates 

l^ept  in  Idleness  for  mor.ths  or  years.  Here. 

may  neither  work  nor  study.  They  wait. 

hate.  They  count  the  days  until   they 

jet  revenge  on  the  society  which  keeps 

there. 


PBifON  "Snitching"  CoMPotTNos  Pear — IV 
(By  Ysabel  Rennle) 
'N3  man  is  an  island."  wTOte  John  Donne, 
but    n  prison  every  man  is  an  Island — alone, 
des|iairing,  afraid. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prisoners  fear  not  only  their  keepers. 
they  fear  each  other.  It  is  a  fear  fostered  by 
prison  life,  and  compounded  by  the  snitch 
system. 

One  penitentiary  official  told  us,  ■'Half  the 
men  in  this  place  are  compulsive  finks,"  By 
this  he  meant  that  custody  officials  do  not 
have  to  enlist  Informers.  Their  problem  is 
to  fight  them  off, 

"When  I  was  m  the  deputy's  office."  one 
former  inmate  told  me.  "we  got  so  many 
anonymous  'kites'  i  messages),  we  didn't 
know  where  to  put  them." 

■Why  do  prisoners  compound  their  misery 
by  informing  on  each  other? 

For  many,  ratting  obeys  some  inner  psy- 
chological compulsion.  In  any  society  of  cap- 
tives, there  are  Informers. 

Some  snitch  to  win  favors,  such  as  a  trans- 
fer to  the  honor  dorm,  or  a  chance  to  be  with 
the  sex  partner  of  their  choice — a  common 
re'vvard  for  informers. 

Some  do  It  to  get  even  with  an  enemv, 
or  get  his  Job.  A  totalitarian  society  breeds 
spies  the  way  garbage  breeds  maggots — and 
pnson  IS  the  model  of  totalitarianism  It 
takes  a  special  kind  of  man  to  resist  the  pres- 
sures of  the  system— and  all  too  often,  he 
pays  a  special  price. 

There  are  two  types  of  prLsoners.  the  in- 
mate and  the  "con"  The  con  Is  tough,  loval 
and  Intransigent,  and  he  de:spises  his  cap- 
tors. He  never  snitches  on  another  inmate. 
He  adopts  the  values,  good  and  bad.  of  the 
prison  society.  Some  solid  cons  do  their  own 
time"  and  stay  out  of  trouble 

Others  by  their  very  Intransigence,  are  in 
trouble  all  "the  time  These  are  the  hardnosed 
■'incorrigibles." 

The  hard-nose  is  the  first  man  to  be  thrown 
in  "The  Hole."  the  last  to  get  parole.  He 
would  rather  be  drawn  and  quartered  than 
be  caught  snitching. 

On  the  administration's  scale  of  values, 
which  rewards  cooperation,  he  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder.  To  fellow-inmates  he  is 
an  object  of  fear  and  respect. 

It  is  the  peculiar  failure  of  our  prisons 
that  to  be  "rehabilitated" — to  adopt  admin- 
istration standards — a  man  must  report  on 
his  fellows,  while  to  be  upright  with  them 
ties  him  to  a  criminal  code  of  values. 

Sooner  or  later,  each  Inmate  makes  a  choice 
between  these  traps.  It  is  a  choice  that  will 
leave  him  permanently  maimed,  no  matter 
what  he  does. 

Burrage  Thorpe  (not  his  real  ruune)  is  an 
Inmate  at  the  OP.  During  the  1968  riots 
he  decided  to  help  the  administration — a  de- 
cision which  put  him  down  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  snitch  line.  His  life  has  been  In 
danger  ever  since 

"■you  have  no  defense  In  here,"  he  told  the 
Governor's  Task  Force.  '"When  Koloski  'A-as 
warden  he  protected  me  Nobody  does  that 
now.  I  tried  to  see  the  warden,  I  was  told: 
The  Warden  will  see  you  in  two  and  a  half 
years," 

Dan  Osmond  (also  not  his  name)  is  the 
kind  of  inmate  called  "con."  To  him  the 
administration  Ls  the  enemy,  and  he  wouldn't 
give  any  member  of  it  the  time  of  day.  He 
is  absolutely  loyal  to  his  friends— but  during 
the  1968  riot  at  the  OP  he  threw  a  knife 
at  another  prisoner  who  was  running  through 
the  yard.  "I  had  to,"  Dan  explained,  "He  was 
a   rotten   snitch." 

He  has  spent  more  time  in  "The  Hole" 
tlian  out  of  it.  Once,  after  the  riots,  the 
guards  in  C  &  D  block  played  Russian  roulette 
against  his  temple.  '■'Say  your  prayers, 
Osmond,"  they  said,  clicking  the  gun.  "you're 
g,3:ng  to  die'" 

His  crime  was  smuggling  word  out  to  the 
families  of  prisoners  who  had  been  stomped. 
maced  and  beaten  in  the  "up-tight  block." 
It  would  not  occur  to  Osmond  to  keep 
quite  about  this — threats  would  never  deter 
him.  He  has  himself  been  thrown  into  a 
strip  cell  naked  on  the  bread-and-coffee  diet 
which  was  standard  there. 

There  is  almost  no  indignity  which  he  has 
not  suffered.  He  is  an  "incorrigible"- but  he 
would  never  betray  a  fellow  inmate. 
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Osmond  had  fallen  Into  one  trap-  Thorne 
into  the  other.  Prisons  daily  confront  men 
with  such  choices, 

Larry   Conway    (not   his    real    name)    was 

once  locked  In  a  cell  with  three  other  men 

One  had  an  annoying  habit  of  humming  to 

himself.    One    day    a    cellmate    told    Larry 

Tomorrow  I'm  going  to  kill  The  Hummer" 

"What  could  I  do?"  said  Larry,  "If  i  told 
the  deputy,  he  wouldn't  believe  me.  If  i  m. 
sisted.  he'd  lock  me  up  in  Five  Annex  (the 
psychiatric  ward  of  the  hospital)." 

The  next  morning,  Conway's  cellmate  took 
a  razor  and  cut  the  Hummer's  throat  "I  just 
turned  my  head  to  the  wall  and  pretended  I 
was   asleep." 

In    a    prison    there    are    no    options    only 
stark  necessities.  What   prevails   is   the  war 
of  all  against  all— inmates  against  keepers 
inmates  against  each  other.  ' 

Outside  we  have  laws,  and  sometimes  thev 
are  enforced.  But  Uw  stops  at  the  gate  More 
crimes  are  committed  against  prisoners  in 
penitentiaries  and  "correctional  Institutes" 
than  against  anyone  else,  anywhere  else 

Thorpe  was  right  when  he  said:  "You  have 
no  defense  In  here." 

Each  prisoner  makes  his  own  peace  with 
that  fact,  and  men  are  dally  destroyed  by  it 


Separation— THE   Real   Anguish 
OF   Prison — 'V 
(By  Ysabel  R«nnle) 
"Henry  Walters"  (noT;  his  real  name)  is  a 
young  black  inmate  at  Lebanon,  Ohio's  new- 
est and  one  of  Its  most  Isolated  Institutions 
His  grade  achievement  level  Is  3.8  years'  He 
can  barely  read  and  write. 

When  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Cor- 
rection saw  him,  he  was  facing  the  reclassi- 
fication committee  made  up  of  custody  and 
treatment  staff.  The  psychologist  noted  from 
his  file  that  since  arriving  at  Lebanon  six 
weeks  earlier.  Henry  had  received  no  visits 
or  letters. 

■  Doesn't  your  family  get  over  to  see  you 
Walters?"  the  psychologist  asks  kindly.  How 
many  letters  and  visits  he  receives  will  some 
day  weigh  heavily  with  the  parole  board. 

"No,  sir.  My  folks  don't  have  no  way  to 
get  here." 

The  psychologist,  stUl  kindly,  presses'  "I 
see  you  have  not  received  any  letters  since 
you  came  to  us." 

There  is  a  look  of  anguish  on  the  boy's 
face,  but  he  swallows  hard,  "No,  sir,"  he  says 
in  an  almost  Inaudible  voice.  "My  mother 
don  t  write  too  good." 

It  is  probable  Henry's  mother  Is  not  able  to 
write  at  all.  His  family  has  no  car.  The  near- 
est public  transportation,  the  Greyhound 
bus,  comes  no  closer  than  the  town  of  Leba- 
non, which  Is  miles  down  a  country  road. 
Henry,  who  Is  not  much  more  than  a  child, 
may  never  receive  any  letters  or  visits  while 
he  is  In  prison. 

■  Jack  Williams"  Is  a  white  Inmate  at  Mar- 
ion, serving  time  for  trafBc  manslaughter. 

When  Jack  went  to  prison  In  1968,  his 
wife  lost  the  $12,000  home  they  were  buying. 
Then  she  suffered  a  mental  breakdown  and 
was  sent  to  the  Massillon  State  Hospital. 
When  she  got  out.  she  began  to  drink  heav- 
ily, and  her  visits  grew  fewer  and  fewer. 

"Williams"  wrote  anguished  letters  to  her, 
but  she  did  not  reply.  Instead,  she  filed  for 
divorce  under  an  Ohio  law  which  makes 
Imprisonment  grounds  for  divorce.  In  his 
despair,  he  ran  from  a  work  detaU  and  tried 
to  go  home  to  her.  This  cost  him  additional 
time   In   prison. 

Separation  Is  the  real  hell  of  prison. 

I  remember  an  inmate  I  met  several  years 
ago  at  Marysville.  Shyly,  she  showed  me 
the  snapshots  of  her  children  who  were  grow- 
ing up  without  her.  The  youngest,  10  vears 
old,  was  born  In  prison  and  taken  away  from 
her  mother  at  birth.  As  this  woman  spoke  of 
her  children,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Don't  ever  let  anyone  tell  you  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  punish  people  In  prison,"  she  said. 
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"Being  separated  from  everyone  you  love  is 
punishment  enough  " 

Under  the  rules  then  prevailing  at  the 
women's  reformatory  (and  only  modified  last 
Fall),  this  mother,  no  matter  how  many 
children  she  had,  could  receive  Just  one  two- 
hour  visit  per  month.  The  reasoning  behind 
this  restriction:  That  It  would  Impress 
women  with  the  Importance  of  their  fami- 
lies to  their  happiness  and  security — an  im- 
portance, presumably,  which  they  might 
otherwise  overlook. 

Only  members  of  the  Immediate  family 
may  visit  Ohio  prisoners  automatically  and 
family  is  defined  differently  at  each  place. 

Married  women  may  not  visit  male  in- 
mates. Under  this  rule,  a  married  aunt  Is 
barred  So  is  a  sister-in-law  unless  accom- 
panied by  her  husband. 

The  Task  Force  Interviewed  a  black  In- 
mate at  London  whose  wife  had  died.  He  had 
a  two-year-old  son  who  was  t>elng  cared  for 
by  his  wife's  mother.  Under  the  censorship 
then  prevailing  (and  since  lifted  by  order 
of  Gov.  GiUlgan),  he  could  not  write  to  find 
out  how  his  baby  was.  She  still  cannot  bring 
the  child  to  visit  him:  The  "married  woman 
rule"  forbids  it. 

Under  such  restrictions,  marriages  wither, 
families  are  separated,  children  grow  up 
never  knowing  their  parent. 

Prisoners  coming  out  of  our  Institutions 
are  like  Enoch  Arden  returning  from  the 
dead.  For  years,  all  they  have  associated  with 
have  been  felons.  Yet,  on  parole  they  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  do  so.  What  other  friends 
have  they? 

The  Task  Force  has  recommended  an  end 
to  visiting  lists.  Any  well-behaved  person 
should  be  able  to  see  an  Inmate.  How  can  we 
complain  of  "unsuitable"  visitors  when  pris- 
oners dally  associate  with  criminals? 

Ohio  made  a  giant  step  forward  In  August 
1971,  when  It  barred  censorship  of  first  class 
mail.  The  archaic  visiting  rules  should  go 
the  way  of  the  correspondence  rules:  They 
are  quite  simply   Indefensible. 

We  claim  to  value  family  ties,  but  we  de- 
liberately destroy  them.  As  a  result,  at  places 
like  the  penitentiary,  two-thirds  of  all  In- 
mates never  receive  a  visit. 

We  say  community  contacts  are  thera- 
peutic, but  we  create  a  Impenetrable  thicket 
of  regulations  against  them. 

All  this  we  do  In  the  name  of  "rehabilita- 
tion"— that  central  mystery  of  the  looking 
glass  world   we  call   "corrections". 

Sex   Deprivation    Basis   Of    Most    Evils    In 

Prison — 'VI 

(By  Ysabel  Rennle) 

h  former  Massachusetts  Inmate  called  It 
"16  out  of  24  hours  of  lusting  In  a  cage."  It 
Is  the  Inmate's  most  persistent  problem — sex- 
ual deprivation. 

Oddly  enough,  this  worst  of  prison  evils  Is 
the  product  of  the  first  reform,  when  John 
Howard,  scandalized  by  the  mingling  of  male 
and  female  prisoners  In  18th  Centtiry  Eng- 
lish JaUs,  campaigned  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes.  Howard  won  his  point  with  parlia- 
ment and  we  have  had  homosexuality  In 
prisons  ever  since. 

An  ex-lnmate  once  told  me,  "In  prison, 
nine  stabblngs  In  10  are  over  sex." 

Every  conceivable  evil  flows  from  this  In- 
sult to  human  biology.  The  young  man.  going 
Into  prison,  has  only  four  choices,  all  of 
them  bad.  He  can: 

Fight  off  the  homosexuals,  and  run  the  risk 
of  killing  or  getting  klUed. 

Fail  to  fight,  and  be  gang-raped. 

Find  a  lover  who  will  protect  him — hope- 
fully, a  strong,  dangerous  man  who  can  fight 
off  other  attackers. 

Refuse  to  work  and  be  sent  to  solitary  con- 
finement. This  will  mean  no  recreation,  work, 
pay  or  schooling,  perhaps  for  years.  It  will 
also  go  against  his  record  for  the  parole 
board. 

Jack  Webster  (a  pseudonym)  was  sent  to 
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the  penitentiary  at  17  to  serve  a  life  sen- 
tence for  second  degree  murder.  His  life  has 
been  a  hell  ever  since. 

Once  he  appealed  for  protection.  Prison  of- 
ficials made  an  obscene  Joke,  at  which  "they 
all  had  a  big  laugh.  But  I  didn't  see  anything 
to  laugh  about,  so  I  walked  out  of  the  office. 

"I  am  currently  confined  In  C  &  D  block 
upon  my  own  request.  I'm  trying  to  figure 
the  best  way  to  solve  my  problem  without 
getting  additional  time.  So  far  I  have  not 
found  a  solution." 

Children  as  young  as  14  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  by  vindictive 
Judges  who  had  the  choice  of  trying  them  as 
Juveniles,  and  preferred  to  "throw  the  book 
at  them."  What  happens  to  such  children,  in 
such  a  place,  does  not  bear  thinking  about. 

In  the  course  of  time,  some  of  them  be- 
come "Jallhouse  turnouts,"  Indistinguishable 
from  women  In  voice,  manner,  carriage  and 
psychology. 

They  clean,  cook  and  sew  for  their  part- 
ners. Some  become  prostitutes,  selling  them- 
selves for  cigarettes  or  pills.  The  other  men 
fight  over  them — sometimes  they  kill  over 
them. 

It  is  prisons  which  create  these  "girls." 
who  are  always  referred  to  by  'she."  Officials 
seek  to  control  them  by  locking  them  onto 
the  "homosexueJ  range."  Some  of  them  spend 
their  entire  prison  careers  In  solitary  con- 
finement. 

One  such  Is  a  young  black  whom  I  shall 
call  Jeremy,  "I  am  profoundly  effeminate," 
he  confessed.  Since  his  admission  to  the  pen- 
itentiary In  1966  he  has  always  been  in  maxi- 
mum security,  shut  away  from  other  pris- 
oners. 

After  the  1968  riots,  when  Inmates  were 
terrorized  by  guards  in  C  &  D  block.  Jeremy 
broke  down  and  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Cor- 
rection Psychiatric  Unit  at  Chllllcothe.  In 
November  1971.  he  was  well  enough  that 
he.  asked  for  transfer  into  the  general  popu- 
lation at  Chllllcothe. 

Instead,  officials  Informed  him  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  transferred  back  to  C  &  D  block  at 
the  penitentiary — that  he  would  never  be 
released  into  population.  When  he  heard 
the  news,  Jeremy  slashed  his  wrists.  He  Is 
once  again  confined  as  a  psychiatric  cas- 
ualty. 

In  California,  family  visiting  Is  now  per- 
mitted. At  Tehachapl  two  small  bungalows 
have  been  set  aside  where  a  prisoner's  wife 
and  children  may  spend  45  hours  with  him 
In  a  normal  home  environment.  At  other 
California  prisons,  there  axe  apartments. 

Twenty-four  countries  permit  conjugal 
visitation.  This  Includes  not  only  wives  but 
girlfriends.  But  Ohio  wardens  point  out  that 
letting  wives  visit  does  nothing  for  the  un- 
married Inmate.  That  is  why  the  governor's 
Task  Force  on  Corrections  has  recommended 
home  furloughs  as  a  better  solution. 

When  mall  censorship  ended,  male  and  fe- 
male prisoners  began  to  write  each  other. 
Some  even  became  engaged  by  mall,  and  ex- 
changed rings. 

Martha  Wheeler,  superintendent  of  the 
Women's  Reformatory,  expressed  her  disap- 
proval of  this  correspondence  "which  serves 
to  undermine  their  therapy  and  reinforces 
an  identification  with  losers  .  .  ." 

"I  hope  these  tragic  and  silly  games  will 
cool  off,"  she  said. 

But  there  are  pastimes  more  tragic  than 
this  lonely  hearts  correspondence.  They  are 
played  out  every  day  In  every  prison,  where 
men  without  women,  and  women  without 
men,  seek  relief — and  sometimes  lose  their 
lives — In  the  covert,  degrading  game  of 
prison  sex. 


Education    Gets   A   Low   Prioritt — VII 
(By  Ysabel  Rennle) 

If  you  look  at  the  brochures  put  out  bv 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
and  Correction,  you  will  get  the  impression 
of  busy,  Industrious  inmates  learning  new 
skills.  * 
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One  flyer  shows  them  In  computer  pro- 
gramming, shoemaklng.  tailoring  and  auto 
mechanics  There  are  courses  in  machine 
shop,  welding.  radio-TV  repair,  refrigeration 
and  appliance  repair. 

But  here  are  the  catches: 
The   State   provides   no   budget   for   voca- 
tional    training.     Equipment     is    obsolete — 
mo.st  courses,  a  waste  of  time. 

Though  the  youth  institutions  have  cer- 
tified Instructors,  most  others  rely  on  guards 
or  inmates  to  teach  courses. 

The  last  published  figures  (from  1969) 
showed  only  7  pet  of  inmates  In  any  kind 
of  vocational  training.  The  commonest  rea- 
son for  enrolling  is  to  Impress  the  Parole 
Board. 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  get  Into  a  voca- 
tional course  until  a  few  months  before 
meeting  the  Board.  At  the  Penitentiary  we 
were  told:  "You  have  to  bribe  the  Inmate 
clerks  to  get  Into  one.  You  have  to  pav  off 
the  Inmate  instructors  to  get  diploma," 

This  was  confirmed  by  a  man  whose  Job 
i:-  training  former  inmates  for  the  job 
market. 

"Most  of  the  diplomas  aren't  worth  the 
paper  they're  printed  on,"  he  told  me  "OP 
Inmates  buy  them  from  Instructors,  Even 
when  The  certificates  are  legitimate,  the  proc- 
es.ses  are  so  out  of  date  they  might  as  well 
not  have  taken  the  training," 

Academic  schooling  is  better.  Most  teachers 
are  certified,  although  some  prisons  use  in- 
mate instructors,  "aides"  Mansfield  and 
Lebanon  have  accrediied  high  schools,  and 
offer  a  few  introductory  college  courses. 
Again,   however,   there  are   problems 

The  State  does  not  budget  for  education. 
Wardens  equip  their  schools  out  of  building 
maintenance  funds.  As  a  result,  education 
and  maintenance  both  ."buffer. 

Except  at  Mansfield  and  Lebanon,  most 
schooling  is  part-time  and  goes  tlirough  the 
eighth  grade. 

For  schooling  beyond  grade  schfxji.  adult 
Institutions  rely  heavily  on  the  Inu-rna- 
tional  Correspondence  School,  which  the  in- 
mate must  pay  for  himself  At  London  we 
were  told  "'The  ICS  Is  handled  by  Inmate 
clerks.  Inmates  pay  clerks  off  in  cigarets  to 
take  care  of  their  lessons'"  Wherever  cor- 
respondence coiu-ses  are  taken.  Inmates  sell 
each  other  school  lessons. 

The  classes  I  observed  were  imitations  of 
public  schools,  which  Inmates  found  bor- 
ing— and  dropped  out  of — as  children. 
What  prisons  require  Is  imaginatlive  adult 
education. 

Although  the  average  griide  achievement 
of  Ohio  prisoners  In  sixth  grade,  only  literacy 
courses  are  required.  If  an  inmate  doesn't 
want  to  be  educated,  he  doesn't  have  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  wants  an  educa- 
tion, every  obstacle  may  be  put  In  his  path. 
For  example,  at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
you  cannot  go  to  school  unless  you  have  a 
full-time  Job — which  runs  during  school 
hours. 

At  Lebanon,  if  you  miss  more  than  12  days, 
or  get  four  court  tickets  for  anything,  in- 
cluding walking  across  the  centerUne  of  the 
hallway,  you  are  dropped  from  .school.  Yet. 
as  one  official  commented:  "You  are  not 
kicked  out  of  the  tag  shop  for  this." 

At  all  prl.sons.  putting  a  man  m  'The 
Hole"  means  keeping  him  from  study.  He 
may  not  attend  school,  take  his  books  ■with 
him.  or  keep  up  with  his  school  work. 

When  I  questioned  this  sense  of  priorities, 
a  prison  superintendent  told  me:  ■'You  must 
remember  that  most  inmates  are  m  prison 
because  of  a  lack  of  discipline  in  their  lives. 
Discipline  may  be  more  important  for  them 
than  school  work." 

Perhaps  But  I  have  met  former  Inmates 
who  spent  years  in  Ohio  pnsons  who  cannot 
fill  out  an  emp!o\Tnent  application  or  write 
their  names.  I  wonder  how  far  this  '■disci- 
pline" will  carry  them  In  our  modern  society? 
The  Job  scene  is  no  better  than  the  educa- 
tion scene.  Inmates  earn  a  nickel  an  hour, 
of  which  they  may  spend   three  cents  and 
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1  nust  put  two  cents  away  for  gate  money. 
;  ilost  Jobs  are  housekeeping  chores.  As  for 
Ohio  Penal  Industries,  these  are  barred  from 
lompetitlon  In  the  market  place  By  law. 
hey  may  not  sell  to  private  buyers.  By  fed- 
(  ral  statute,  their  products  may  not  cross 
!  '.ate  lines. 

The  result  Is  a  concentration  on  such 
I  nanufacturers  as  prison  uniforms,  state  flags, 
license  plates  and  state  office  furniture.  De- 
mand for  such  Items  is  limited — manufac- 
1  ure.  sporadic.  This  Is  why  the  Task  Force 

A-  lumates  sometimes  standing  or  sitting 
4galnst  the  wall  with  nothing  to  do. 

Idleness  Is  the  curse  of  prisons.  Where  five 
inmates  do  the  work  of  one,  nobody  learns 
to  do  anything  well.  Inmates,  who  make  Ave 
c  ents  an  hour,  do  about  a  nickel's  worth  of 
1  rork.  The  lesson  they  learn  is  how  to  gold- 
I  Tick. 

Without  a  real  comjnitment  In  funds,  wlth- 
dut  a  change  in  law.  without  a  kind  of  pub- 
1  c  commitment  we  have  never  as  a  people 
shown,  our  prisons  will  resmain  dreary  ware- 
4ou3es. 

Frankly,  as  a  Task  Force  we  were  skeptical 
*iat  such  a  commitment  is  forthcoming. 
'  "hat  Is  why  we  recommended  a  new  direction 
->T  corrections.  Prisoners,  so  far  as  possible, 
snould  be  treated  In  the  community,  where 
t:iey  can  work  at  real  Jobs  and  go  to  real 
schools. 

There  are  risks  involved — but  nothing  like 
the  risks  cf  turn.ng  out  ignorant,  hostile,  un- 
sihooled  men  with  no  credentials  In  any- 
t  :ilng  but  crime. 

Guards    Key    People    In    Prisons — VTII 

I  By  Y.5abel  Renniei 
Prisoners  and  peiioiogists  alike  agree 
)t  psychologists,  not   chaplains, 
workers   but    guards    are    the    key 
corrections. 

At  the  Ohio  Correction  Academy,  a  peiu-en- 
iary  officer  asked  his  teacher,  "If  we're  the 
people,  how  come  were  not  treated  like 
?  re  the  key?  " 

A    public    opinion    poll    some    years    ago 
owed  that  on  an  occupational  esteem  In- 
.X,  prison  guard  is  second  from  the  bottom, 
liove  garbage  collector. 

But  at  Lebanon,  Associate  Superintendent 

iorge  Stevens  told  my  group:  'In  the  Cin- 

innati  suburb  of  Wyoming,  a  garbage  c,:>;iec- 

makes  83,92  an  hour.  My  co.'s   icorrec- 

>nal  officers)  start  a:  $2,77,  After  11  years, 

•  get  $3.33  an  hour    After  18  years,  they 

t   $3,65    an   hour — 30   cents   le.;3    than    the 

•age  collector.  ■ 

In  January  1971.  Ohio  Penitentiary  guards 

-lit  on  strike.  Talking  to  them,  the  Gov- 

or's  Task  Force  on  Corrections  found  pay 

|U3  a  lesser  grievance   than   the  indignities 

y  suffered. 

One  told  us:    "The  brass  treat  U5  like  we 

•  're  Inmates."  Talking  :o  me  privately,  an- 

'her  said:  They  expect  us  to  come  in  rn  our 

nds  and  knees,  carr>-lng  our  sticks  m  our 

juths." 

To  Inmates,  guArds  are  "hacks"  or  "screws," 
I  many  officials,  also,  they  are  ignorant,  un- 
;  allfied    men — "Job-hoppers    aiid    drifteri," 
e  penitentiary  official  called  them. 
Another  said    'only  two  or  three  in  20  are 
!  good  people  who  will  stay  " 
It   IS   ironical    that   the  .same   people   that 
troy   an    inmate's   morale — the   contempt 
ryone  feels  for  him— is  the  same  problem 
.t  demoralizes  the  guard 
His  is  an  unenviable  position    He  is  pocrlv 
He  may  have  no  more  than  an  eighth 
e  education  (most  have  never  graduated 
im  high  school) . 

fle   may   receive    three    weekj'   on-the-job 

,in;ng   in   firearms   and   in   how   to   shake 

do(wn    an    Inmate,    or    he    may    receive    one 

s  training  In  these  skills 

rhen  he  is  turned  loose  m  the  shops  and 

blocks  among  tnnaates  whase  hatred  for 

Is  matched  by  his  hostility  to  them. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  takes  a  psychologist — trained  or 
natiu-al — to  manage  prisoners  Some  officers 
instinctively  have  the  gift  Others  become 
fearful  and  punitive  They  fall  Into  the  'we- 
and-they"  trap  that  ensnares  captors  and 
captives  alike,  and  makes  a  mockery  of 
treatment. 

Guards  and  prisoners  play  a  destructive 
game  of  cops-and-robbers.  Prisoners  lie  and 
deceive — guards  spy,  harass  and  punish, 
sometimes  cruelly. 

Prisoners  at  the  penitentlarv  showed  us 
scars  where,  they  said,  they  had  been 
clubbed,  blackjacked,  kicked  in  the  head  or 
even  dragged  downstairs  by  the  heels  with 
their  heads  banging  on  the  steel  steps 

In  short,  what  prevails  between  captors 
and  captives  is  an  adversary  relationship.  So 
long  as  it  continues,  prisons  will  be,  not 
rehabilitative,  but  destructive  to  the  men 
confined  in  them. 

Can  something  be  done  about  this  rela- 
tionship, or  is  It  inherent  in  the  prison 
situation' 

To  find  oiit.  Phillip  G.  Zlmbardo.  a  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Stanford  University, 
last  Summer  picked  two  dozen  mature,  stable 
college  students  from  middle-class  homes 

Half  of  them,  by  a  flip  of  the  coin,  were 
designated  "prisoners" — the  other  half, 
"guards."  The  "prisoners.  '  after  being  picked 
up  by  Palo  Alto  police,  were  taken  to  a 
"Jail"  in  the  basement  of  the  psychology 
department 

There  they  were  stripped,  deloused,  put 
into  uniform,  given  a  number,  and  locked  in 
a  cell,  where  they  were  supposed  to  spend 
two  weeks 

At  the  end  of  six  days,  the  experiment 
had  turned  .so  grimly  realistic  that  Zlom- 
bardo  had  to  close  down  his  "jail."  In  his 
own  words,  "In  less  than  a  week,  the  experi- 
ence of  imprisonment  undid  a  lifetime  of 
learning  .  .  We  were  horrified  because  we 
saw  boys  ('guards')  treat  other  boys  as  if 
they  were  despicable  animals,  taking  pleasiire 
in  cruelty,  while  other  boys  ('prisoners') 
became  servile,  dehumanized  robots  who 
thought  only  of  escape,  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual airvival.  and  of  their  mounting  hatred 
of  the  guards." 

If  this  can  happen  in  a  college  lab,  with 
educated  young  men,  what  must  our  prisons 
be  like? 

"Them"  and  "us":  this  is  the  rock  on 
which  corrections  founders. 

The  Ohio  Correction  Academy,  which 
opened  with  federal  funds  in  March  1970,  Is 
trying  to  change  this  feeling. 

It  provides  an  imaginative  two-weeks' 
course  for  correctional  officers  who  have  had 
at  least  six  months  on  the  Job.  Guards  are 
taught  about  officer-inmate  relations,  prison 
management,  treatment,  communications, 
cultural  differences,  and  many  other  subjects 
important  to  their  Jobs. 

But  this  training  began  hlnd-slde-to — 
with  privates  and  sergeants,  instead  of 
"brass.  "  "Whe.i  we  were  finished,  "  a  guard 
said,  "The  man  told  us:  'Now  don't  go  back 
and  try  this  out  at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.'  " 
Can  this,  or  any  other  course,  solve  the 
adversary  relationship  that  prisons  breed? 
We  simply  do  not  know. 

Prisons  are  a  reality.  So  long  as  men  are 
locked  up.  others  will  be  assigned  to  guard 
them. 

What  penologist  Howard  Gill  calls  the 
clinical  imperative"  demands  that  we  do  all 
In  our  power  to  make  the  guardians  more 
sensitive  to  the  ways  in  which  they  treat 
the  captives. 

The  much  despised,  often  misguided  and 
sometimes  destructive  prison  guard  is  really 
a  normal  human  being,  much  like  the  rest 
of  us.  In  his  shoes,  would  we  do  any  better? 
He  should  be  trained,  paid  and  treated 
like  the  key  man  in  corrections,  because  that 
is  what  he  is.  Potentially  psychologist. 
teacher,  guardian,  he  is  the  great  undevel- 
oped   resource    in    the   field    today. 
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No.  1  CoMPLAI^fT:   Ohio  Parole— ix 
The  No.  1  complaint  of  Ohio  prisoners  is 
neither    harassment.    Idleness,    degradation 
separation  nor  personal  Insecurity,  it  is  the 
parole  system. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  Is  one  of  the 
great  "reforms"  of  this  century.  Alas  like 
so  many  others,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
way  of  to  a  hell  paved  with  good  intentions 
At  one  time  prisoners  served  a  "flat"  sen- 
tence— so  many  years,  depending  on  the 
offense.  Then  the  concept  of  "rehabilitation" 
was  introduced. 

Under  this  model,  prisoners  were  supposed 
to  go  to  prison,  not  primarily  for  punish- 
ment, but  to  be  reformed,  so  that  thev 
would  come  out  better  men. 

If  they  had  poor  work  habits,  the  theory 
went,  they  would  learn  to  labor.  If  thev 
could  not  read  and  write,  they  would  be 
educated.  If  they  were  mentallv  disturbed 
they    would    receive   therapy. 

This  being  so,  it  followed  that  you  should 
keep  a  criminal  in  prison  until  he  was  re- 
formed. Ohio,  along  with  other  states 
adopted  the  Indeterminate  sentence.  Thus  a 
man  convicted  of  unarmed  robbery  was  sen- 
tenced to  from  one  to  25  years;  a  burglar  one 
to  20:  an  armed  robber  10  to  25  years. 

A  parole  board  was  created  to  answer  the 
awesome  question:  Is  this  man  ready  for 
society?  Has  he  so  changed  his  attitudes 
enhanced  his  skills,  or  Improved  his  psv- 
chological  adjustment  while  he  has  been 
IrLside  that  it  Is  safe  to  let  him  ouf  Or 
does  he  need  more  time? 

Once  a  month  members  of  our  seven-man 
parole  board  visit  each  of  Ohio's  seven  pri- 
sons, hearing  Inmates  whose  appointed  time 
has  come.  Approximately  60  pet.  of  those 
heard  are  granted  parole.  The  others  are 
given  continuances — "flops"  they  are 
called — of  up  to  five  years. 

Male  inmates  at  these  hearings  looked 
like  the  condemned  awaiting  execution. 
Women  inmates,  awaiting  their  turn,  were 
openly  sobbing,  black  and  white  clinging 
to  each  other  for  support. 

But  when  the  women's  names  were  called 
they  dried  their  tears,  threw  back  their 
heads,  and  marched  In  to  the  board  with 
smiles  on  their  faces.  They  were  as  poised 
(outwardly)  and  as  frightened  (inwardly) 
as  an  actress  on  opening  night.  They  were. 
in    fact,    playing   for    their   lives. 

On  the  table  before  the  panel  of  two  or 
three  hearing  members  were  the  inmates' 
"pockets" — dossiers  which  had  been  buUd- 
ing  since  their  first  tangle  with  the  law:  ar- 
rest records,  Juvenile  detention  records,  con- 
victions, test  scores  showing  education.  In- 
telligence and  psychological  adjustment. 

How  meaningful  Is  that  long  institutional 
court  record?  What  does  "Insolence"  mean? 
"Fighting"?  "Disrespect"? 

How  does  an  Inmate  answer  hostile  letters 
which  may  contain  untrue  Information,  If  he 
does  not  know  of  their  existence? 

George  Jackson,  who  at  18  robbed  a  gas 
station  of  870,  spent  11  years  In  California 
prisons  and  was  repeatedly  denied  parole. 

The  reason:  a  letter  his  father  wrote  to 
San  Quentin  officials  In  1961,  saying  "he 
should  not  be  released  In  his  present  frame 
of  mind  .  Don't  let  him  fool  you  with  the 
many  faces  he  Is  capable  of  showing." 

The  letter,  which  became  a  permanent, 
and  secret,  part  of  Jackson's  file  virtually 
guaranteed  him  against  parole. 

Our  present  Indeterminate  sentence  laws 
are  based  on  two  fallacies: 

That  you  can  predict  whether  an  In- 
dividual will  do  well  on  parole.  Research 
studies  have  repeatedly  shown  this  is  untrue. 
That  by  leaving  an  inmate  In  prison  for 
an  additional  number  of  years,  he  will  be- 
come more  "rehabilitated."  Quite  the  oppo- 
site. In  fact,  occurs. 

Over  the  past  30  years.  California  has  tried 
more  kinds  of  treatment  programs  than  any 
prison  system  in  the  world.  The  conclusion: 
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there  are  no  known  treatment  techniques 
which  will  reduce  repetition  or  crime. 

If  we  cannot  predict  parole  outcome.  If 
prisons  do  not  rehabilitate,  but  In  fact  cor- 
rvipt  the  men  locked  up  In  them,  then  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  which  prolongs  In- 
carceration for  years  and  years.  Is  an  Injury, 
not  only  to  the  Individual,  but  to  society 
Itself. 

The  Task  Force  concluded  that  sentences 
should  be  shorter,  that  we  should  let  most 
Inmates  out  at  the  end  of  their  mlnlmums, 
and  that  we  should  begin  at  once  to  seek 
alternatives  to  imprisonment. 


Society  Must  Stop  Taking  Revenge  on 
Prisoners — X 
(By  Ysabel  Rennle) 
"It  is  particularly  difficult  to  train  for  free- 
dom  within   prisons,"   says   penologist   Nor- 
va!  Morris.  "It  is  like  trying  to  train  an  avi- 
ator in  a  submarine." 

Ohio's  prisons — America's  prisons — are  fall- 
ing. We  are  at  a  crossroad  when  we  begin  to 
acknowledge  what  has  been  evident  for  nearly 
two  centuries — that  Imprisonment  Is  no  an- 
swer to  crime. 

Would  more  education,  vocational  training 
and  psychotherapy  make  a  difference?  In 
1961  the  UCLA  School  of  Social  Welfare 
evaluated  100  reports  on  correctional  pro- 
grams. Their  conclusion:  That  prisoners  who 
had  undergone  this  "rehabilitation"  were  no 
more  likely  to  succeed  on  parole  than  prison- 
ers who  had  not. 

The  total  of  evil  Influences  In  prison  Is  .so 
much  greater  than  the  total  of  good  Influ- 
ences, "therapy"  Included,  that  no  one  is 
better  for  the  experience.  You  do  not  throw 
laundry  into  a  sewer  and  expect  it  to  come 
out  clean.  You  do  not  put  a  man  in  prison  to 
reform  him. 

We  do  not  know  at  present  of  any  form  of 
"rehabilitation"  that  rehabilitates.  We  can- 
not say  for  sure  that  any  form  of  'deterrence" 
deters. 

America  has  the  longest  prison  sentences 
and  among  the  highest  reported  crime  rates 
In  the  world.  We  are  turning  out  criminals 
the  way  General  Motors  turns  out  cars. 

When  a  man  steals  $87,  he  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  If  he  makes  off  v;lth  a  multi- 
million  dollar  corporation;  If  he  pollutes  the 
Great  Lakes  or  a  river  system;  if  he  promotes 
a  dangerous  drug,  manufactures  defective 
cars  or  turns  out  a  product  which  produces 
lung  cancer,  he  has  a  chance  of  being  made 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Ninety-nine  pet.  of  our  criminals  are  at 
large.  We  have  so  woven  our  net  of  criminal 
Justice  that  we  catch  only  the  minnows.  The 
sharks  go  free. 

If  punishment  Is  to  deter  crime.  It  must 
reach  all  who  offend — the  rich,  the  poor, 
the  white,  the  black,  those  who  can  afford 
good  lawyers  and  those  who  cannot. 

But  do  we  really  want  to  send  all  offenders 
to  prison? 

If  we  did,  our  expenditures  on  prisons  In 
Ohio  alone  would  be,  not  $25  million  a  year, 
but  over  $8  billion.  Would  the  taxpayers 
sit  still  for  this  much  "law  and  order"? 

It  costs  a  quarter  as  much  to  supervise  a 
man  on  probation  as  It  does  to  lock  him 
up.  Furthermore,  when  he  Is  on  probation  he 
can  work  and  support  his  family,  who  must 
now  receive  welfare.  All  studies  show  that 
recidivism  (repetition  of  crime)  is  no  higher 
for  those  receiving  probation  than  for  those 
going  to  Juvenile  or  adult  Institutions,  In 
fact,  a  major  California  study  of  Juveniles 
showed  It  Is  50  pet,  lower. 

Why,  then,  cling  to  prlsona  aa  the  answer 
to  crime?  Because  they  meet  a  deep  psy- 
chological need — to  punish.  We  want  to  see 
the  prisoner  suffer— a  feeling  which  runs 
so  deep  that  reformers  Ignore  It  at  their 
peril. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

John  Irwin,  a  professor  of  sociology  at  San 
Francisco  SUte  College,  Is  a  penologist  who 
was  once  a  prisoner.  If  the  public  wants  Its 
poimd  of  flesh,"  he  says,  give  It  to  them.  His 
suggestion:  Short,  tough  sentences,  for 
punishment  only.  Stop  pretending  to  reha- 
bilitate. 

The  principle  of  tort  liability  is  well  under- 
stood In  common  law.  If  you  carelessly  run 
Into  my  car,  you  owe  me  restitution."  Why 
should  the  criminal  not  make  whole  those 
he  has  Injured? 

"Ideally,"  writes  one  former  Ohio  prisoner, 
"corrections  would  be  an  ultimate  form  of 
Christianity:  The  'Go  and  sin  no  more'  that 
Christ  said  to  Mary  Magdalene.  He  did  not 
tell  her  to  pay  $25  and  costs,  or  serve  30  davs." 

Since  the  public  does  demand  its  pound 
of  flesh,  however,  the  question  becomes:  How 
do  we  punish  the  offender  without  punishing 
society  even  more?  This  will  require  a  change 
in  our  thinking,  and  In  those  deep,  instinc- 
tual feelings  that  make  us  want  to  Injure, 
rather  than  restore  the  criminal, 

St.  Augustine  wrote:  "No  one  is  fit  to  In- 
flict punishment  save  the  one  who  has  flrst 
overcome  hate  In  his  heart." 

Could  it  be  because  we  have  forgotten  thl.s 
that  our  system  of  criminal  justice  is  falling? 


FEDERAL  CITIZENS  ANTICRrME 
PATROL  ASSISTANCE 
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HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  citizen  anticrime 
patrol  assistance  grants  to  residents'  or- 
ganizations. I  feel  that  public  safety  and 
security  can  best  be  achieved  through 
cooperation  between  the  general  public 
and  local  law  enforcement  oflBcials. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
encourage  and  assist  through  a  program 
of  local  residents'  organizations,  efforts 
by  citizens,  through  such  organizations 
regularly  to  patrol  and  otherwise  watch 
over  local  facilities  and  human  activi- 
ties vulnerable  to  crime,  and  to  report 
criminal  or  suspicious  activities  to  the 
proper  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
thereby  to  help  deter  or  resolve  crimes. 

Citizen  crime-fighting  organizations 
have  been  in  existence  in  some  commu- 
nities for  a  number  of  years,  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  largest  having  been 
formed  in  Chicago  in  1919. 

Concern  over  the  rising  danger  that 
crime  imposes  has  spurred  formation  of 
Innumerable  neighborhood  crime  patrols 
in  scores  of  cities  in  recent  years.  These 
volunteer  groups  attack  crime  in  many 
ways,  but  basically  they  keep  a  protec- 
tive eye  on  the  community  in  which  each 
member  resides.  This  preventive  ap- 
proach of  unarmed  citizens  acting  re- 
sponsibly and  effectively  to  solve  a 
community  problem  has  significantly 
lowered  criminal  activity  in  the  high- 
crime  problem  areas.  The  anticrime 
patrols  put  more  people  on  the  street, 
thus  forcing  the  street  criminal  t-o  cease 
his  activity  or  be  observed. 

They  also  increase  citizen  involvement 
and  concern.  Yet  many  such  patrols  have 
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floundered  for  lack  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation— the 
Citizen  Anticrime  Patrol  Assistance 
Act — that  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  begin  now  to  assist  re- 
sponsible citizen  projects  and  to  reward 
active  community  protectors.  Tins  leg- 
islation would  provide  direct  P'ederal 
assistance  to  such  citizen  groups  tliat 
qualify  by  submitting  plans  for  "crime 
watch  senices.  "  To  obtain  funds  such 
groups  must  first  demonstrate  a  need  for 
a,ssistance.  consult  with  local  pobce  in 
developing  the  plan,  and  establish  that 
the  plan  would  not  infiinge  upon  consti- 
tutional liberties. 

The  act  provides  for  special  authoriza- 
tions of  S50  million  in  1973.  S75  million 
in  1974,  and  $100  million  in  1975  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

The  idea  of  providing  aid  to  supple- 
ment existmp  police  services  provides 
needed  money  for  the  growth  of  such 
groups,  and  such  growth  would  provide 
the  community  with  a  greater  ability  to 
control  and  reduce  crime.  Tlie  chance  to 
provide  a  worthy  and  necessai->'  service 
for  one's  community  is  often  disavowed 
because  of  the  helpless  feeling  of  being 
one  against  many  and  that  one's  con- 
tribution is  futile.  However,  on  an  orga- 
nized basis,  a  new  price  in  "community" 
often  emerges.  Such  patrols  would  in- 
volve members  who  would  not  be  too  un- 
involved  to  provide  emergency  ;issistance 
when  a  robbery  was  beuig  coimnitted 
against  a  neighbor.  A  prot^ective  instinct 
Ls  healthy  for  neighbors  to  feel  toward 
one  another,  much  like  the  biblical  Good 
Samaritan  concept,  in  which  one  reaches 
out  instinctively  to  help  another  in 
distress. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  recent 
poll  taken  by  Life  magazine  concerning 
the  fear  of  crime  in  our  couiitry.  Sadly, 
78  percent  of  the  respondent*  from 
urban  areas  admit  to  being  afraid  m  tlieir 
own  homes.  This  indicates  a  disastrous 
situation  when  the  throat  of  crime  causes 
citizens  to  alter  their  own  lives,  taking 
security  measures  which  amount  to  mak- 
ing a  fortress  of  their  home.  Window 
bars,  watchdogs,  and  alarm  systems  are 
widely  used. 

When  queried  as  to  whether  he  would 
be  willing  to  pay  additional  taxes  in 
order  to  get  better  police  protection,  the 
response  from  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.S.  and  from  communities  of  everj-  size 
was  a  resounding  70  percent  "yes".  Better 
police  protection  is  desirous,  but  until 
the  courts  give  police  the  deserved  au- 
thority to  perform  their  job.  and  more 
money  is  available  to  hire  more  police 
we  caiuiot  rely  wholly  on  the  police  to 
stem  the  tide  of  crime. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  crime  prevention 
should  not  be  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  police  department  at  any  rate  Ehrect 
citizen  action  to  assist  law  enforcement 
in  fighting  crime  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity  in  this  day  of  rampant  disre- 
spect by  a  few  for  Uie  rights  of  manj'. 
Anticrime  Citizen  Patrols  may  well  be 
the  answer  to  reestablishing  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  and  trust  within  the  commu- 
nity in  which  one  chooses  to  reside. 
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SERTOMAS  SPEAK  UP  FOR 
FREEDOM 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sertoma 
International,  has  just  completed  its 
annual  Freedom  Week  Activities  recog- 
nizing newly  naturalized  Americans  and 
focusing  upon  our  heritage  of  individual 
liberty. 

I  was  honored  to  participate  in  a  por- 
tion of  this  observance  In  my  hometown 
in  Chattanooga,  Term. 

On  this  occasion.  I  wa^it  to  commend 
Sertoma  clubs  throughout  the  Nation 
and  particularly  those  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee  for  their 
splendid  patriotism  and  service  to  their 
fellow  Americans. 

In  Chattanooga,  Sertoma  has  distrib- 
uted 25,000  copies  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents since  the  freedom  program  was 
Initiated  in  1960.  This  year,  club  members 
distributed  over  5. OOP  such  copies  and 
took  time  from  their  regular  occupations 
to  speak  to  students  about  our  American 
aeritage. 

Each  year,  the  Sertoma  Club  of  Chat- 
tanooga Eilso  presents  its  Freedom  Award 
to  an  outstanding  citizen  or  institution 
Df  the  con  munity  for  contributions  to 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
rhls  year's  recipient,  Luther  Maslnglll, 
jxemplifies  the  highest  qualities  of  lead- 
jrship  and  patriotism. 

In  connection  with  this  year's  activi- 
Aes,  it  was  my  recent  privilege  to  judge 
±je  second  annual  "Speak  Up  for  Free- 
lom"  contest  sponsored  by  the  Highland 
Sertoma  Club  of  Chattanooga.  Six  out- 
standing high  school  orators  from  the 
Chattanooga  area  competed  All  the  en- 
ries  were  excellent,  and  the  moving 
Kcaslon  testified  to  the  high  caliber  of 
3ur  youth  today.  As  film  star  Chill  Wills, 
Nho  emceed  the  program,  put  it: 

I  don't  ihlnk  we're  going  to  nm  out  of 
eadership  when  we  have  young  people 
Ike  these. 

The  winner.  Miss  Alecia  Scott  of  Red 
3ank  High  School  In  Chattanooga,  pre- 
sented an  Inspiring  and  thoughtful 
iipeech  demonstrating  a  mature  under- 
itanding  of  freedom  and  our  responsibll- 
ty  to  preserve  It.  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues  as  worthwhile  reading. 
The  essay  follows : 
Within  Ottrselves  Ocr  Future  Lies 

(By  Alecia  Scott) 
"Freedom  Is  a  hard-bought  thing — 
A  glit  no  man  can  give. 
For  some,  a  way  ^t  Cylng, 
For  most,  a  way  to  live."  » 
In  this  country  both  concepts  of  freedom 
( xe    true — early    Americana    died    to    Insure 
I  reedom  for  those  who  were  to  live  In  the 
luture;    today,    we    enjoy    freedom    because 
ihese   patriots  gave   their  lives   for   liberty. 
"he  American  type  of  freedom  began  back 
:n     1776    when    Thomas    Paine,    Benjamin 
lYanlUin.    and   Thomas    Jefferson    were    ex- 


'•  "Song    of    the    Settlers,"    by    Jessamyn 
'Vest. 
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pressing  their  desires  for  and  Ideas  about 
freedom  In  documents  that  live  and  breathe 
today.  During  these  Revolutionary  times, 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  cried  out  for  freedom 
from  taxes,  from  the  King,  from  the  Old 
World;  and  against  impossible  odds  and  In- 
surmountable dlflScultles.  they  got  what  they 
wanted.  Since  those  times  that  tried  men's 
souls,  freedom  has  changed  from  meaning 
that  an  indlvldusil  has  rights  to  meaning 
that  each  individual  has  his  own  concepts 
and  interpretations  of  these  rights. 

The  liberties  outlined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  our  Constitution  are  applicable  to  you 
and  me  in  very  personal  ways.  Freedom 
means  an  amending  process  which  has 
changed  the  law  to  allow  many  teenagers 
to  exercise  their  voting  privileges  this  year. 
In  this  free  society,  we  can  choose  which 
college  we  want  to  attend,  but  that  college 
can  also  deny  us  admission.  Freedom  In- 
volves a  respect  for  the  government  and  the 
right  to  disagree  with  its  officials.  Freedom 
of  religion  means  a  person  can  go  to  church 
three  times  a  week,  twice  a  year,  or  not  at 
all.  As  a  part  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
we  can  choose  our  occupation,  but  we  will 
find  ourselves  in  competition  with  others 
who   have   chosen   the   same   career. 

We  can  read  the  newspa.f>ers  or  watch  the 
news  on  television;  at  the  same  time,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  Insures  the  right  of  the 
Joiunallst  or  commentator  to  interpret  the 
news  as  he  sees  it.  Freedom  is  the  knowledge 
that  an  individual's  rights  and  liberties  end 
where  another  person's  begin. 

Since  her  very  conception.  America  has 
been  a  beacon  of  freedom,  guiding  our  lead- 
ers and  setting  an  example  for  all  other  na- 
tions. Millions  of  soldiers  have  died  to  pre- 
serve our  liberty,  and  the  leaders  of  this  gov- 
ernment have  kept  the  country's  freedom 
Intact.  But  the  real  molder  of  the  past  and 
determiner  of  the  futxn-e  is  the  voter,  he 
who  elects  the  administrators  of  the  law. 
Without  the  voter  there  would  be  no  elected 
government  to  make  laws,  to  state  policies,  or 
to  Impose  freezes.  Only  by  being  concerned 
enough  and  by  becoming  involved  enough  to 
vote  can  an  American  feel  that  he  Is  doing 
his  share  for  his  country.  Patriotism  and 
oratory  are  fine  qiialities.  but  neither  will  be 
as  effective  as  a  trip  to  the  polls  on  election 
day.  With  the  traits  of  dedication,  Involve- 
ment, and  courage  instilled  In  each  Ameri- 
can, the  United  States  will  continue  to  be 
strong  and  unconquerable  as  the  motto  of 
Girls"  State  suggests:  "Forward  forever, 
backward  never,  within  ourselves  ovu-  future 
lies."  People,  the  voters.  America's  concerned 
citizens — these  have  preserved  her  freedom 
thus  far  and  are  her  security  for  the  future. 

Freedom  may  have  a  different  definition  to 
each  Individual,  but  freedom  Is  also  a  univer- 
sal feeling.  As  long  as  people  exist,  an  Inborn 
desire  for  personal  liberties  will  exist.  Free- 
dom may  be  everyone's  right,  but  its  preser- 
vation is  truly  even-one's  responsibility.  My 
own  concept  of  an  individual's  role  In  the 
protection  of  our  freedom  Ls  summarized  In 
a  paraphrased  contemp)orary  song:  "Let 
there  be  freedom  on  earth,  and  let  it  begin 
with  me." 
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COASTAL   CASE   STRONGER 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, the  Louisiana  delegation  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  met  with 
Ashton     Phelps,     the     publisher,     and 


George  W.  Healy,  Jr..  the  editor,  of  the 
New  Orleans  "nmes  Picayune,  to  discuss 
the  need  to  share  with  coastal  States 
the  revenue  of  mineral  production  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rightly  shares  with  inland 
States  371/2  percent  of  the  revenues  gen- 
erated by  mineral  production  on  lands 
within  their  borders.  Coastal  States 
which  provide  the  public  services  which 
make  offshore  mineral  production  pos- 
sible, are  not  afforded  the  same 
treatment. 

The  limes  Picayune.  led  by  its  able 
editor,  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  has  di- 
rected its  editorial  attention  to  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  treatment  of  in- 
land States.  I  am  inserting  a  recent 
column  by  Mr.  Healy,  and  calling  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Coastal  Case  Stronger 
(By  George  W.  Healy) 

As  more  facts  become  available,  the  more 
it  becomes  obvious  that  sharing  by  the  fed- 
eral government  with  coastal  states  of  Its 
growing  revenues  from  offshore  lands  is  a 
necessity. 

That  is  our  opinion — confirmed  by  new 
Information  becoming  public  practically 
every  day. 

Desirability  of  revenue  sharing  with  the 
coastal  states  to  end  inequities  which  have 
penalized  those  states  long  has  been 
apparent. 

Now,  developments  Indicate  that  this  shar- 
ing Is  essential  If  the  nation's  mounting  need 
for  energy  is  to  be  met. 

Atlantic  Coast  states,  understandably, 
have  expressed  opposition  to  exploration  and 
production  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
beyond  their  shores,  despite  acute  needs  for 
energy  In  those  states. 

There  are  two  reasons,  we  believe,  for  this 
opposition.  They  know  less  about  offshore 
production  than  do  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
other  states  which  have  gained  valuable  ex- 
perience in  the  past  quarter  century.  Also, 
and  probably  more  Important,  there  Is  no 
incentive  for  them  to  encourage  production 
of  riches  from  federal  lands  off  their  coasts  if 
that  production  will  cost  them  dearly  and 
if  those  riches  wlU  not  be  shared  with  them 
to  compensate  for  their  added  costs. 

Inland  states  which  have  received  substan- 
tial fimds  from  revenues  produced  on  In- 
shore federal  lands  are  concerned,  rightly, 
that  cancellation  of  mineral  lease  sales  which 
already  have  affected  offshore  federal  lands 
production  may  spread. 

Abandonment  of  exploration  for  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  from  Inshore  federal 
lands  would  adversely  affect  states  which 
during  the  four  years  196a-1971  received 
$217,584,900.28  as  their  share  of  revenues  pro- 
duced from  these  lands. 

Figures  obtained  recently  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  show  that 
Wyoming  In  these  four  years  received 
•75,722,939.53  as  Its  share  of  revenues  from 
Inshore  federal  lands;  New  Mexico, 
$48,779,079.30;  Alaska,  $32,492,099.29,  and 
other  states  amounts  ranging  from 
$13,505,058.39  downward. 

During  the  same  period  federal  lands  off 
the  Louisiana  coast  produced  revenues  In  ex- 
cess of  $3,000,000,000.  None  of  this  revenue 
was  shared  with  Louisiana. 

The  Inland  states  which  share  federal 
lands  revenue,  in  our  opinion,  deserve  every 
dollar  which  they  receive.  They  provide  serv- 
ices which  make  possible  productivity  of 
these  federal  lands.  They  also  forgo  collec- 
tion of  taxes  from  these  lands. 
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Coastal  states  perform  many  governmental 
services  which  make  possible  production  of 
oil.  gas,  sulphur  and  other  minerals  from 
offshore  lands.  They  also  forego  tax  collec- 
Uons.  Had  they  been  collectible,  severance 
taxes  on  natural  resources  extracted  from 
federal  lands  off  the  Louisiana  coast  1955- 
1968  would  have  placed  $397,356,668.42  in 
this  state's  treasury. 

Louisiana  Is  not  alone  In  being  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  existing  revenue-shar- 
ing policy  of  the  federal  government.  Texas, 
Florida,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
also  have  received  no  part  of  the  substantial 
revenues  which  have  been  produced  from 
federal  lands  off  their  coasts. 

Other  coastal  states  will  suffer,  we  predict, 
unless  the  Congress  passes  laws  treating  off- 
shore federal  lands  as  Inshore  federal  lands 
are  treated  for  purposes  of  revenue  sharing. 

The  growing  demand  for  energy  already 
has  led  to  extensive  exploration  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  off  coastal  states  which 
now  have  no  offshore  production. 

Litigation  has  not  righted  the  wrong  being 
done  coastal  states.  The  time  Is  here  for 
Congress  to  act. 

federal  inshore  revenue-sharing — Division  of 
Receipts:  1968-71 

Alabama  $42,842.93 

Alaska   32,492,099.29 

Arizona   781,634.93 

Arkansas 78,121.02 

Callforma 12,958,508.67 

Colorado 12,688,575.20 

Florida    67,525.35 

Idaho 1,025,023.22 

Indiana 2.00 

Kansas 652,440.37 

Louisiana   1,660,368.21 

Michigan 62,926.20 

Minnesota 549.48 

Mississippi    61,239.69 

Missouri 18.00 

Montana 11,926,881.77 

Nebraska 14,696.35 

Nevada 2,  014,  283.  73 

New  Mexico 48,779,079.30 

North  Dakota 842,189.68 

Oklahoma 708,601.70 

Oregon 682,  479. 15 

South  Dakota 767,126.74 

Utah 13,  605,  058.  39 

Washington  49,651.98 

Wisconsin 37.40 

Wyoming 75,  722,  939!  53 

Total 217.  684.  900.  28 


THE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  BUSING 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  kabyland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of 
busing  schoolchildren  to  achieve  an 
artificial  racial  balance  has  troubled  me 
since  its  inception,  and  my  concern  has 
grown  as  my  district  has  struggled  with 
the  terrible  problems  it  causes. 

I  realize  that  in  every  argument 
against  a  particular  policy  there  must  be 
workable  solutions  offered  In  its  place. 
In  the  case  of  busing,  I  have  long  argued 
that  we  must  not  saddle  our  children 
with  finding  solutions  to  oui-  own  prob- 
lems of  bigotry  and  prejudice— we  must 
attack  the  problems  by  insuring  equality 
in  jobs,  in  pay,  in  housing,  and  every 
other  aspect  of  our  society. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  work  to 
provide  quality  education  rather  than 
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concentrate  on  artificial  and  unworkable 
schemes  of  racial  balance. 

The  Evening  Star  recently  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Alternatives 
to  Busing"  stressing  the  importance  of 
quality  education  over  "dysfunctional 
schemes"  of  racial  balance.  While  I  do 
not  agree  with  their  arguments  against 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  block 
racial  busing,  I  do  think  they  have  made 
some  excellent  points  regarding  other 
possible  legislation  to  insure  equality  in 
education.  I  now  insert  the  editorial  into 
the  Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  18.  1972) 
The   ALTERNATrvES   to   Busing 

Professor  Charles  V.  Hamilton,  a  Negro 
scholar,  has  written  In  the  Harvard  Educa- 
tional Review  that  segregationists  must  be 
fought  at  every  turn.  Then  he  added:  "But 
In  our  determination  to  defeat  them,  let 
us  not  devise  plans  that  are  dysfunctional 
In  other  serious  ways." 

His  comment  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  dilemma  and  current  political  furor 
over  school  busing.  For  some  18  years,  this 
country  has  labored  to  comply  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  the  races  may  not 
be  separated  by  law  in  the  public  schools.  We 
have  nearly  reached  the  point  where  de  Jure 
segregation.  Old  South  style,  with  its  dual 
facilities,  is  dead.  And  many  communities 
are  very  happy  with  the  result.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  courts  have  kept  raising  the 
ante,  forcing  school  dlst^-lcts  to  go  ever  far- 
ther to  integrate  the  schools.  The  Mehrige 
ruling  in  Richmond,  requiring  wholesale  city- 
suburban  shifts  of  black  and  white  students. 
Is  the  latest  example.  Pending  cases  in  De- 
troit and  Denver  could  require  even  more 
sweeping  schemes. 

And  with  It  all  has  come  the  reaction.  Op- 
position to  busing  Involves  many  different 
sorts  of  feelings  and  considerations.  Chief 
among  them  though,  are  some  very  valid 
concerns  among  both  white  and  black  par- 
ents. They  fear  what  Professor  Hamilton 
caled  the  "dysfunctional."  the  upsetting  of 
personal  life  and  normal  school  practice 
to  the  point  of  more  than  canceling  out  the 
purported  educational  gains  that  come  from 
integration. 

Clearly,  something  must  be  done.  But  It 
is  of  paramount  Importance  that  the  right 
thing  be  done,  that  the  balance  be  struck 
Is  morally  smd  Intellectually  right. 

At  this  point,  the  burden  of  initiative  is 
with  President  Nixon.  For  he  has  pledged 
to  move  against  busing  as  a  device  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  And  he  has  told  conservative 
congressmen  he  will  study  several  anti-bus- 
ing alternatives,  including  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Any  number  of  such  amend- 
ments are  now  before  Congress.  The  impor- 
tant point,  though,  is  that  the  success  of 
the  amendment  tactic  could  well  dejjend  on 
whether  the  President  decides  to  support 
or  reject  It. 

We  believe  he  should  reject  It.  Not  be- 
cause such  an  amendment  would,  as  some 
say,  "trivialize"  the  Constitution.  In  fact 
Representative  Norman  F.  Lent's  proposed 
amendment,  banning  school  assignments  on 
the  basis  of  race,  simply  would  constltution- 
allze  the  ideal  Inherent  In  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Yet  it  would  have  a  negative  effect.  It 
would  undercut  some  of  the  desegregation 
already  achieved,  perhaps  resulting  In  the 
rollback  of  successful  school  plans  In  t>oth 
North  and  South.  Even  at  best.  It  would  ap- 
pear proeegregationlst,  and  this  Is  some- 
thing the  administration  and  Congress 
should  want  to  avoid.  On  such  a  sensitive 
front,  appearance  is  part  of  reality. 

Legislation  is  by  far  the  better  route. 
In  the  first  place,  as  Vice  Preaddent  Agnew 
recognized.    It    Is   more   flexible.    Second,    it 
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means  Congress  would  do  what  it  should 
have  done  long  ago — play  a  role  in  this 
issue  side  by  side  with  the  courts. 

But  what  kind  of  legislation?  The  proper 
congressional  committees  might  well  start 
with  the  bUl  suggested  by  Professor  Alex- 
ander Bickel  of  Yale  and  Representative 
Richard  Preyer  of  North  Carolina.  It  avo:ds 
discrimination  or  confilci  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  seek  to  combat  racial  isola- 
tion, and  would  give  any  student  the  right 
to  transfer  from  a  school  In  which  his  race 
Is  In  the  majority  to  one  in  which  his  race  ^ 
In  the  minority.  But  by  far  its  most  im- 
jKirtant  provision  alms  squarely  at  equaliz- 
ing the  resources  of  schools  and  school 
districts. 

It  has  long  been  our  view  that  t^e  hey 
to  dealing  with  the  inadequacies  of  Inner-clty 
and  other  predominately  black  schools  is  to 
so  Improve  those  schools  that  quality  edu- 
cation can.  and  does,  take  place.  This  can 
only  be  done,  of  course,  at  great  financial 
cost.  Yet  whatever  that  cost,  decisive  acticn 
has  become  Imperative.  If  the  drift  to  ever 
bigger  busing  plans  Is  to  be  checked,  and 
we  agree  it  should,  the  only  feasible  alterna- 
tive is  to  preserve  racial  Justice,  which  is 
quite  different  from  racial  quotas,  and  to 
assure  truly  equal  educational  opportunity 


GIUSEPPE    MAZZINI.    1805-72 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Fri- 
day, March  10.  •will  be  the  centennial  of 
the  passing  of  the  patnot.  Giuseppe  Maz- 
zini.  who  devoted  his  entire  adult  life  to 
the  cause  of  Italy's  unification.  Tlie  67 
years  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  between 
his  birth  at  Genoa  in  1805  and  his  death 
at  Pisa  were  crowded  with  varied  experi- 
ences, but  his  lifelong  goal  was  the  incor- 
poration of  the  conglomeration  of  Italian 
states,  most  of  which  were  dominated  by 
Austria,  into  one  nation. 

The  account  of  the  long  journey  from 
fragmentation  to  unification  if:  largely 
the  story  of  four  men,  each  of  whorn 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  drama. 
Vittorio  Emanuele  n,  the  Kln^;  of  Sa.-- 
dinia,  was  the  leader;  although  Mazzini 
desired  a  republic,  he  settled  reluctantly 
for  a  monarchy.  Cavour  was  the  politi- 
cian. Garibaldi  was  the  soldier,  and  Maz- 
zini was  the  patriot;  all  were  essential  to 
the  cause  of  securing  independence  from 
foreign  domination  and  domestic 
jealousies. 

Mazzini  overcame  the  handicap  of  deli- 
cate health,  he  surrendered  his  literary 
ambitions,  he  endured  long  exile  In 
foreign  lands,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  poverty,  he  underwent  imprison- 
ment, and  was  for  a  time  imder  sentence 
of  death.  In  the  end  the  cause  to  which 
he  gave  his  all  triumphed  gloriously. 

Let  me  close  my  remarks  by  reading 
two  tributes,  one  from  Thoma-s  Carlyle, 
the  other  from  Garibaldi.  In  a  letter  to 
the  London  Times,  written  on  June  15, 
1844.  the  historian  said,  in  part: 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  know  Mr  Mazzini 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  whatever  I  may 
think  of  his  practical  Insight  and  skill  in 
worldly  affairs,  I  can  with  great  freedom  tes- 
tify to  all  men  that  he.  If  I  have  ever  seen 
one  such,  is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue  a 
man    of    sterling    veracity,    humanity,    and 


it' 


no  Dleness  of  mind,  one  of  those  rare  men. 
numberable  unfortunately  but  aa  units  In 
s  world,  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  mar- 
souls;  who  in  silence,  piously  in  their 
!y  life,  understand  and  practise  what  Is 
nt  by  that. 
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i\  score  of  years  later,  at  a  luncheon  in 
Lcndon.  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  who  was 
fa  nous  throughout  Europe  and  the 
Ariericas  as  "the  Liberator,"  acknowl- 
ed  ?ed  his  debt  to  his  fellow  countr>-man 

these  eloquent  words : 
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am  going  to  make  a  declaration  which 
ht  to  have  been  made  long  ago.  Among 
here  is  a,  man  who  has  performed  the 
aief,t  services  both  to  my  native  land  and 
freedom.  When  I  was  young  and  had 
hlng  but  aspirations.  I  looked  for  a  man 
could    counsel    and    guide    my    young 

s.  I  sought  him  as  a  thirsty  man  seeks 

I  found  him.  He  alone  had  kept  alive 

sacred  fire;  he  alone  watched  while  others 

He   has   always   remained   my   friend. 

;d  with  the  love  of  country,  filled  with 

?  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  man  is  my 

nd  Giuseppe  Mazzinl.  I  drink  to  him,  to 

friend,  to  my  teacher. 

]Ar.  Speaker,  Mazzini's  devotion  to  the 

se  of  human  liberty,  while  expended 

behalf  of  his  native  land,  was  un- 

bojinded.  We  in  America,  who  have  en- 

jojed  freedom  for  almost  two  centuries 

who  have  done  so  much  to  advance 

dedom  elsewhere,  can  well  spare  a  mo- 

ment  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  patriot — 

1  iseppe  Mazzini. 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESQT.\ 

iK  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribime  editorial  of  February  17 
contained  an  analysis  of  the  potentially 
di.=^rupt:ve  effect  which  the  Burke-Hartke 
bil  woiild  have  on  our  Nation's  economy. 
in  the  March  2  Tribune,  Harry  Helt- 
thairman  of  the  board  of  Minnesota 
ing  and  Manufacturing,  responded 
an  excellent  letter  to  the  editor  out- 
g  the  positive  effect  on  domestic  em- 
.■ment  that  the  multinational  efforts 
of  Jiis  company  have  produced. 

commend  these  two  articles  to  my 
colleagues: 

|Fr  )m  the  Minr.eapoiis  Tribune.  Feb.  17.  1972] 

Hartke-Burke   Bill   Deserves   Defe.^t 

ever  in  recent  years  has  the  debate  be- 

1  trade-liberalization  advocates  and  pro- 

lonlsts  been  so  sharply  focused  as  now, 

the   first    time  since    1967   there   is  c^ju- 

e   evidence   of   progress   toward    interna- 

lal  reduction  of  trade  barriers.  A  precedent 

.he  opposite  kind  is  the  trade-restriction 

Introduced   in   Congress   by  Sen.   Vance 

tke,  D-Ind.,  and  Rep.  James  Burke,  D- 

;s. 

mong    many    other    retrogressive    provi- 

is.   the   bill   would   set   quotas  to   reduce 

orts  some  40  percent   from   1971    levels. 

Emergency    Committee    fcr    American 

e  calls  the  proposal  "the  most  sweeping 

cfc   against  the  international   operations 

Duslness  ever  Introduced  In  Congress."  If 

Hartke-Burke   bill   has  any  virtue.   It   Is 

t  of  sharply  defining  one  issue:    A  pre- 

.ilslte    to    trade    liberalization    and    ero- 

c  growth  is  the  bill's  defeat  and  replace- 
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ment.  in  rhe  next  year  or  so,  with  a  trade 
act  restoring  to  the  President  negotiating 
authority  lost  when  that  provision  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  expired  five 
years  ago 

Legislation  similar  to  Hartke-Burke  (al- 
though not  quite  so  restrictive  i  was  defeated 
in  1970  by  common  sense  and  warnings  of 
the  retaliatory  measures  that  other  countries 
cou'.d  take  against  .American  exports.  The 
same  arguments  apply  now.  reinforced  by 
positive  signs  that  appeared  last  week.  From 
Japan  on  Wednesday  and  from  the  Common 
Market  Friday,  the  tjnired  States  gained  con- 
cessions to  increase  U.S.  exports  in  several 
categories.  The  concessions  were  nominal; 
more  significant  was  the  agreement  by  the 
Europeans.  Japanese  and  Americans  to  enter 
into  worldwide  trade  negotiations  in  197-3. 

According  to  William  Eberle.  President 
Nixon's  chief  trade  negotiator,  the  agree- 
ments are  an  expression  of  "political  will" 
to  reduce  inequities  and  barriers  to  trade.  We 
think  he  is  right  In  expressing  hope  that 
trading  partners  are  becoming  aware  that 
liberalization  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
and  right,  too.  In  warning  of  the  painstaking 
preparations  necessary  to  give  such  negotia- 
tions a  chance  of  success.  An  essential  bit  of 
preparation,  as  well  as  a  means  of  demon- 
strating the  U.S.  political  will  on  trade,  would 
be  decisive  congressional  rejection  of  the 
Hartke-Burke  bill. 

The  Hartke-Birke  Bill 

I  agree  with  the  concluslcns  expressed  In 
your  editorial  of  Feb.  17  "Hartke-Burke  bill 
deserves  defeat."  The  sponsors  and  suppwrters 
of  this  proposed  legislation  have  Identified  a 
serious  problem — that  certain  U.S.  Industries 
are  hard-pressed  to  compete  with  products 
from  other  countries — but  their  proposed 
solution  falls  far  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  solution  lies  not  In  protectionist 
policies  that  are  sure  to  lead  to  retaliatory 
measures  by  other  governments,  but  through 
controlling  inflation,  negotiating  agreements 
for  a  freer  flow  of  goods  between  countries 
and  increasing  our  rate  of  growth  In  produc- 
tivity. We  will  all  benefit  through  Increased 
Job  opportunities  and  lower  prices  paid  by 
consiimers. 

The  Hartke-Burke  sponsors  have  charged 
that  multinational  companies  are  "exporting 
JolDs."  A  recent  survey  of  158  multinational 
firms  by  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  In- 
dicates that  during  the  decade  of  the  1960s 
these  companies  grew  31  percent  in  terms  of 
new  U.S.  Jobs,  compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age growth  of  Just  12  percent.  Similar  surveys 
by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade 
and  others  support  these  findings. 

Our  own  experience  at  3M  also  supports 
this:  Since  1951.  when  we  entered  interna- 
tional markets,  our  employment  has  grown 
from  12.000,  with  only  a  handful  of  jobs  de- 
pendent upon  export  activity,  to  some  40.0<.X) 
persons  employed  in  the  United  State.  We 
estimate  that  one  out  of  eight  of  our  U.S. 
employees  owes  his  Job  to  3M's  overseas 
operations. 

Thit  means  that  a  lot  of  Jobs  for  employees 
In  and  around  Alexandria,  Cottage  Grove. 
Fairmount.  Hutchinson.  New  Ulm,  Northfleld. 
Pine  City  and  St.  Paul  are  dependent  on  our 
global  business,  as  are  others  in  Br(X)klngs, 
S  D..  and  Cumberland.  Nekoosa.  Waa?au  and 
Prairie  du  Chlen.  Wis. 

In  addition,  we  consider  ourselves  a  kind 
of  "export  department"  for  many  of  our 
suppliers,  who  may  not  recognize  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  engaged  in  International 
trade. 

You  can  see  why  we  are  alarmed — as  all 
U.S.  consumers  should  be- — by  proposal.^  such 
as  Hartke-Burke.  which  would  turn  back  the 
clock  to  the  days  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act 
by  encouraging  the  raising  of  protectionist 
walls  by  our  trading  partners. ^Harry  Heltzer, 
chairman  of  the  board,  3M  Co..  St.  Paul. 
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FACTIONAL  DIVISION  OF  THE 
NORTH  OF  IRELAND:  A  REPORT 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vio- 
lence in  Northern  Ireland  continues  to 
take  lives,  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 
As  of  February  28,  1972,  252  people  had 
lost   their   lives   since   August   of    1969, 

I  have  been  extremely  active  in  try- 
ing to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the 
tragic  situation  in  Northern  Ireland.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  calling  for 
an  end  to  hostilities,  the  withdrawal  of 
British  troops,  and  the  holding  of  a 
plebiscite  of  all  of  Ireland  to  determine 
the   question   of  national   reunification. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  25,000  emergency  refugee  visas 
for  residents  of  Northern  Ireland.  This 
would  provide  speedy  entry  into  the 
United  States  in  time  of  emergency  in 
much  the  same  way  as  this  Nation  pro- 
vided for  the  Hungarians  and  the  Cubans 
in  the  past. 

Just  last  week  I  testified  at  hearings  on 
the  problem  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Europe. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
fully  aware  of  the  information  on  the 
situation  in  that  strife  torn  nation,  I  am 
including  for  the  record  a  report  written 
by  Mr.  Fred  O'Briain.  Mr.  O'Briain  com- 
pleted his  undergraduate  work  in  1965, 
his  law  degree  in  1969,  and  a  master's 
degree  in  1971.  He  is  currently  employed 
by  the  U.S.  Government  as  an  attorney 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  bene- 
fit from  reading  this  report. 

The  first  half  of  the  report  follows: 
Factional  DrvisioN  in  the  North 
OF  Ireland 
(By  Fred  O'Briain) 

Problems  exist  today  In  Ireland  because 
they  were  left  unsolved  In  1921  when  the 
two  Irelands  were  created  to  appease  oppos- 
ing religious  and  political  factions.  Religious 
bigotry  has  been  the  tool  utilized  by  the 
ruling  elite  In  the  North  of  Ireland  to  polar- 
ize the  Catholic  and  Protestant  working 
class  citizens.  There  has  been  an  Ingrained 
religious  prejudice  in  Ulster  dating  from  Its 
establishment  in  1921  and  extending  from 
1689  when  the  Protestant  William  of  Orange 
defeated  the  Catholic  King  James  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

This  traditional  prejudice  Is  important  In 
understanding  the  people  of  Ireland  since 
it  plays  such  an  Important  role  in  their 
everyday  life.  Both  religious  groups  conjure 
up  past  heroes  and  martyrs  whenever  there 
is  an  outbreak  of  violence  and  there  have 
been   a   multitude   of   them   since   1921. 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  Ireland.  Northern 
Ireland,  and  Great  Britain  are  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  Ulster.  Their  meet- 
ings have  temporarily  ended  but  will  be 
renewed  and  this  is  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment. The  three  had  never  come  together 
in  the  past  and  the  fact  of  their  meeting 
will  hopefully  bring  necessary  concessions 
from  all  partys.  but  It  will  take  time.  Fifty 
years  of  partition  can't  be  erased  by  a  few 
conferences.  Long  range  solutions  can  be 
worked  out,  but  there  is  a  need  for  some 
temporary  measures  otherwise  Ireland  will 
have  a  civil  war  that  could  permanently 
damage   any   hopes   for  a  settlement.  From 
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my  own  opinion  that  I  garnered  during  a 
stay  in  Belfast  this  past  August,  I  would 
say  that  the  people  would  rather  have  a 
neutral  peace-keeping  force  deployed  In  their 
country  rather  than  the  British  Army  that 
Is  now  there.  They  have  become  despised 
by  both  religious  factions.  The  Ulster  Police 
can't  maintain  order  because  they  are  over- 
whelmingly Protestant  and  the  Catholics 
won't  accept  them.  The  British  Army  has 
failed  to  stop  terrorism  by  both  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  and  the  various  Protestant 
counterparts.  Perhaps  a  neutral  United  Na- 
tions Peace-Keeping  Force  could  be  brought 
in  to  the  Province  by  consent  of  Britain  and 
also  stationed  on  the  border  of  the  two 
Irelands  to  stop  Illegal  use  of  the  border. 
I  believe  that  the  people  would  be  more 
receptive    to   an    Impartial    third   party. 

The  partition  of  Ireland  In  1921  was  the 
one  single  Incident  that  the  people  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  could  point  their  finger  at 
as  the  spark  that  kept  burning  and  erupted 
again  in  August,  1971.  "Ever  since  1921, 
when  the  Irish  Free  State  (which  later  be- 
came the  Republic  of  Ireland)  got  Its  Inde- 
pendence and  the  six  largely  Protestant 
counties  of  Ulster  elected  to  remain  within 
Great  Britain,  there  had  been  fierce  and 
intermittent  protests  from  the  outnumbered 
and   underprivileged    Catholics." 

The  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1921,  es- 
tablished a  separate  parliament  for  the  six 
counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Derry,  Down, 
Fermanagh,  and  T3rrone.  This  area,  slightly 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  Island  In  extent,  but 
with  about  a  third  of  the  population,  was 
designated  Northern  Ireland  In  the  Act. 

In  the  area  selected  for  Inclusion  In  North- 
em  Ireland,  there  were  about  two  Unionist 
(pro  Britain)  votes  for  each  antl-Unlonlst 
vote,  but  the  distribution  of  these  was  very 
unbalanced.  Most  Unionist  votes  were  cen- 
tered In  the  Industrial  area  around  Belfast, 
the  provincial  capital.  Antl-Unlonlst  were 
disseminated  around  the  six  counties. 

Political  allegiance  remained  closely  linked 
to  religious  persuasion;  in  other  words,  the 
pattern  of  political  opinion  still  followed 
closely  the  real  patchwork  of  the  two  op- 
posed cultures  dating  to  the  plantation  days 
when  English  settlers  were  brought  In  to 
rule  the  native  Catholics.  Protestant  elites 
ruled  under  the  Unionist  party  with  the 
working  class  being  exploited  especially  the 
Catholics.  The  elite  used  religious  bias  to 
polarize  poor  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Wliat  most  people  do  not  realize  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  was  not 
expressly  designed  to  create  a  permanent 
partition  of  Ireland.  After  its  opening  clause, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
two  parliaments  in  the  country,  it  went  on 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  council 
of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  es- 
tablishment of  a  parliament  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  to  bringing  about  harmonious 
action  between  the  parliaments  and  govern- 
ments of  Southern  Ireland  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  to  give  powers  to  the  two  parlia- 
ments to  establish  a  parliament  of  all 
Ireland. 

This  provision  aimed  at  the  ultimate  unl- 
ncatlon  of  Ireland  or  at  least  at  a  federal 
solution  which  would  bring  about  harmony 
between  the  two  governments  and  allow  ad- 
ministration of  certain  common  services  af- 
fecting the  whole  country. 

No  group  in  Ireland  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  act:  Ulster  Unionists  regarded  It, 
they  said,  as  the  "Supreme  Sacrifice,"  though 
it  is  true  that  they  soon  became  very  at- 
tached to  the  settlement,  which  can  best  be 
described  as  Unionist  Home  Rule.  Nation- 
alists (pro- Republic)  in  Ulster  still  hoped 
for  union  with  the  Republic,  but  in  the 
meantime  they  would  have  preferred  govern- 
ment from  Westminster,  while  Southern 
Unionists  were  naturally  opposed  to  parti- 
tion which  left  them  a  tiny  minority  In  the 
Republic. 
The  problems  that  exist  today  In  Ulster 
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are  not  really  different  from  the  ones  that 
existed  in  1922.  They  were  merely  post- 
poned 50  years,  and  if  they  are  not  settled 
now.  the  violence  and  repressive  tactics  of 
the  government  will  persist  and  never  abate. 
Solutions  or  at  least  concrete  stefjs  to  solu- 
tions must  be  taken. 

Among  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  the 
creation  of  a  perfect  impenetrable  bigotry 
begins  Just  beyond  Infancy.  It  is  a  mighty 
barrier  against  nonviolent  solutions.  Before 
they  learn  nursery  rhymes.  Catholic  children 
mouth  Republican  verses,  and  Protestants 
take  active  pride  in  King  Billy,  the  same 
William  III  who  defeated  James  II  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Children  speak  ugly 
epithets  with  angelic  smiles,  and  enthusi- 
astically accept  the  crippling  burdens  of  the 
past.  The  bigotry  between  the  two  religious 
factions  has  led  Catholics  to  lean  on  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  (IRA)  for  protection 
against  guntoting  Protestants  and  the  Brit- 
ish Army. 

Serious  outbreaks  of  violence  occurred  in 
1969  in  Ulster  when  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants scuffled  daily.  The  Catholics  protested 
Intolerable  conditions  which  Protestants 
wished  to  keep  them  in  to  maintain  domi- 
nance. The  troubles  of  1971  are  a  continuation 
of  1969.  The  violence  of  1969  was  so  serious 
a  threat  to  peace  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
that  British  trooj)s  were  brought  in  to  keep 
the  peace  and  to  Insure  minority  Catholics 
their  rights,  but  this  set  of  circumstances 
has  been  altered  and  Catholics  consider  the 
troops  their  oppressor  as  do  the  Protestants. 
Concessions  were  made  by  the  ruling  Union- 
ist government  to  Catholics  and  were  put 
on  the  Statute  Books  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  one-man,  one-vote  was  instituted  to  ap- 
ply to  local  council  elections,  as  it  has  al- 
ways  applied   in   Parliamentary   elections. 

2.  the  proposal  for  re-organization  of  lo- 
cal government  are  being  considered  from 
recommendations  of  an  impartial  review 
body. 

3.  a  local  ombudsman  has  been  appointed 
to  deal  with  grievances  against  local  council 
and  public  bodies.  The  ombudsman  is  en- 
tirely Independent  of  the  government. 

4.  a  ministry  of  community  relations  has 
been  set  up, 

5.  as  well  as  a  development  commission 
to  study  improvements  in  impoverished 
areas, 

6.  and  a  housing  authority  to  deal  with 
the  creation  of  a  control  hoiLsing  organiza- 
tion. 

7.  the  re-shaplng  of  local  government  is 
being  considered. 

Catholics  have  Inferior  housing  and  a 
higher  rate  of  unemployment  than  their 
Protestant  counterparts.  In  conjunction 
with  these  reforms  it  was  stated  that  the 
old  rule  that  required  an  Individual  to  wTlte 
his  religion  on  his  application  for  employ- 
ment was  abolished. 

These  reforms  were  on  the  books,  but  in 
practice  an  applicant  was  verbally  asked  his 
religion  so  the  reform  was  not  put  into 
practice  by  employers  and  abuse  was  not 
prosecuted  by  the  government.  Extensive 
unemployment  was  rampant  in  Catholic 
areas  as  high  as  48 "^^  in  one.  This  leaves  many 
people  ripe  for  violence  with  time  on  their 
hands.  Violence  broke  out  in  August  1971 
because  reforms  were  Ignored  in  practice 
and  It  should  have  been  expected 

Ordinary  Catholics  in  the  ghettos  of  Bel- 
fast will  tell  you  they  would  have  felt  them- 
selves defenseless  without  the  support  of  the 
IRA.  They  may  express  their  horror  at  the 
methods  employed  by  the  IRA,  but  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  their  gratitude.  This  goes 
back  to  the  troubles  of  the  summer  of  1969. 
when  a  mob  of  Protestants  swarmed  Into  the 
Ardoyne.  one  of  the  worst  ghettos,  drove 
families  from  their  homes  at  gunpoint  and 
burned  down  rows  of  homes.  On  that  night, 
the  frightened  Catholics  went  to  the  homes 
of  known  members  of  the  IRA  Regulars  (the 
less  violent  branch)  to  seek  aid,  but  did  not 
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find  them  able  or  willing  to  help  so  ihey 
went  to  the  IRA  Provisionals  and  received 
the  protection  they  sought. 

The  Provisionals  .see  their  role  as  a  defen- 
sive one.  to  protect  Catholics  from  attack 
by  British  troops.  They  kill  wlthoui  regret 
because  the  British  Army  now  has  orders  to 
kill  rioters.  One  Provisional  said :  "We  must 
match  gun  for  gun.  This  is  what  people  rely 
on  us  to  do.  It  is  our  duty"  This  alienates 
the  Protestants  and  incites  riot. 

To  maintain  their  standing  with  the 
people  the  IRA  need  issues  to  bargain  with 
the  populace.  They  have  those  issues;  the 
desire  of  most  Catholics  and  many  Protes- 
tant Republicans  to  unite  with  the  Fiepublic 
of  Ireland  in  the  South;  the  number  of  "Rifle 
Chibs"  In  Ulster  (all  are  Protestant  con- 
trolled) ;  and  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Cath- 
olics from  reasonable  participation  in  the 
Stormont  Government. 

Fear  of  the  British  troops  because  of  their 
change  In  role  has  been  exploited  by  the 
IRA.  Tlie  British  troops  In  Ulster  are  no 
longer  a  peace-keeping  force;  they  have  be- 
come an  army  of  occupation.  Internment 
has  clinched  it.  The  measures  which  were 
to  have  prevented  civil  war  iiave,  m  fact, 
created  it.  The  British  Army  has  become  an 
Instrument  of  Stormont's  policy,  doing  Stor- 
mont's  dirty  work.  The  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  and  let  the  chips  fall  as  they  may 
is  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of  people  in  Great 
Brltian.  The  soldiers  in  Ulster  have  lately 
faced  an  impossible  situation.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  length  of  time  you  can  use 
troops  as  policemen,  partly  because  it  is  not 
what  troops  are  trained  for:  partly  because 
they  earn  public  contempt.  A  soldier  with  a 
gun  he  may  not  use  is  a  fool,  and  he  knows 
it.  Today,  the  soldiers  look  fripht.ening.  sis 
they  are  intended  to  look.  They  also  look 
partial,  where  tliey  were  intended  to  be 
impartial. 


WRIGHT  BAZEMORE  OF  VALDOSTA, 
GA.,  NAMED  "COACH  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  men  are  recognized  as  a  legend  In 
their  own  lifetime.  But  one  such  man  is 
Coach  'Wright  Bazemore  of  Valdosta, 
Ga.,  who  is  being  honored  by  the  Val- 
dosta Touchdown  Club  on  March  9. 

Recently  named  'Coach  of  the  Year" 
and  inducted  into  the  Georgia  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame.  Coach  Bazemore  has  re- 
tired with  a  290-43-6  record— one  not 
likely  to  be  matched  by  a  mere  mortal. 

He  ended  his  31 -year  career  as  head 
coach  at  Valdosta  High  School  with  a 
team  that  brought  home  his  15th  State 
championship  title — eight  in  the  past  11 
seasons.  Valdosta  defeated  Avondale,  a 
suburb  of  Altanta.  62-12  in  the  finals  of 
State  AAA  playoffs. 

■Wright  Bazemore's  remarkable  career 
started  in  Fitzgerald,  just  60  miles  as 
the  crow  flies  from  where  he  now  calls 
home.  He  earned  the  maximum  number 
of  letters  in  four  sports  at  Fitzf^erald 
High,  an  on  two  occasions  he  scored  10 
touchdowns  in  a  single  football  game. 
This  record  still  stands,  of  course,  in 
Georgia  Prep  sports. 

As  a  coach.  Wright  Bazemore  has  won 
every  award  there  is  to  win  at  the  State 
and  nrttional  levels.  La.'^t  year  he  was 
named  National  Prep  Coach  of  the  Year. 
He  is  the  only  person  inducted  in  the 
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Oeor  ria  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  as  both  a 
coacl'  and  player.  In  addition  to  winning 
15  S  ate  championships.  Coach  Baze- 
more  has  won  two  State  runners-up  and 
his  V'ildcats  have  finished  No.  1  in  the 
count  r>'  four  times. 

Thise  statistics  and  honors  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  man.  Yet.  they  do 
not  t<  11  the  whole  story.  They  do  not  tell 
how  nuch  Coach  Bazemore  has  meant 
to  thj  youth  of  Valdosta.  His  contribu- 
tions are  inmieasurable. 

No  other  man  has  earned  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  so  many  yoimg 
athle  es 

No  other  high  school  coach  has  made 
It  poisible  for  so  many  boys  to  attend 
collei  e  on  a  football  scholarship. 

No  other  adult  has  recognized  and  de- 
velop >d  so  much  potential  in  high  school 
stude  its 

Sin:e  the  coach's  decision  to  retire  was 
announced  to  the  public,  his  telephone 
has  b  ?en  ringing  constantly.  Many  of  the 
calls  are  from  parents  who  want  their 
sons  to  have  the  opportunity  to  play 
footbiill  for  Wright  Bazemore. 

t.  in  itself,  tells  you  a  lot  about  the 

reputbtion  and  character  of  the  man. 

C  oach  Bazemore  said  something  re- 

that  impressed   me   even  more. 

asked  why  he  never  accepted  one 

many  offers  to  coach  college  foot- 

e  answered : 

cocky  enough  to  think  I  could  have 

In  college,  but  I  couldn't  stand 

thought  of  having  to  go  through  all  that 

Ing,  being  forced  to  tell  flbs  and  do 

things  that  are  necessary  to  get  the 
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who  feels  that  way  thinks  about 

than  winning.  Yet  he  wins.  I,  too. 

that  my  sons  could  play  for  him. 

say  that  Coach  Bazemore  will  be 

is  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

that  he  will  be  long  remembered  Is 


Bazemore  has  fans  all  over  the 

\y.   But  his  most  loyal  fans   are 

"e  of  Valdosta,  Ga.  I  join  my 

of   "Football   City"   in   wishing 

Wright  Bazemore  good  health  and 

happiness  in  his  retirement. 


p  ;ople 


qRAM  COURSE  EN  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6,  1972 

MrJCLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  50 
senior  >  from  Cincinnati  high  schools  are 
in  th(  Nation's  Capital  this  week  for 
what  ^ould  be  termed  a  cram  course  in 
government, 
is  not  the  typical  sightseeing 
vhich  lives  on  in  memories  but  does 
much  to  knowledge  about  the 
Government  operates, 
students  are  scheduled  to  meet 
Speaker  Carl  Albert,  Minority 
Gerald  Ford,  Minority  Whip 
Arends  and  numerous  other  Mem- 
Congress.  They  will  attend  con- 
committee  hearings  and  have 
to  talk  with  members. 
On  Vednesday,  they  are  scheduled  to 
tour  tl^e  Supreme  Court  and  are  to  meet 
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with  Justice  Potter  Stewart  who  Is  from 
their  hometown  of  Cincinnati.  They  will 
discuss  legislative  procedures  with  Sena- 
tors Robert  Taft,  Jr.  and  William  B. 
Saxbe.  of  Ohio,  and  talk  with  congres- 
sional staff  members  about  ofSce 
routines. 

Friday,  they  will  go  to  the  White  House 
and,  following  a  tour,  they  will  meet 
with  oflBcials  there  about  operations  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 

From  this,  you  can  readily  see  why  I 
have  described  this  to  be  a  cram  course 
in  American  government.  I  believe  these 
young  people  will  be  better  citizens  for 
what  they  do,  see,  and  talk  about  here 
this  week. 

This  is  the  first  year  for  this  type  of 
program  which  is  being  coordinated  by 
the  greater  chamber  of  commerce.  My 
office  and  that  of  my  Cincinnati  col- 
league. Congressman  William  J.  Keat- 
ing, have  been  in  charge  of  arrangements 
here. 

We  feel  that  these  are  above  average 
high  school  students  who  have  the  po- 
tential for  being  leading  citizens  in  the 
future.  They  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  civic  interest,  good  citizen- 
ship, and  leadership.  They  and  their 
schools  are: 

Greg  Calloway,  Woodward  High 
School;  Edward  Cole,  Wyoming:  Michael 
Phelps,  Lockland;  Dick  Sanrunis,  Marie- 
mont;  Eileen  Davis,  St.  Ursula;  Eloise 
Louis,  Taft;  Karen  Siebel,  Taylor; 
Rhonda  Beckman,  Ursuline  Academy. 

Sandra  Ingram  and  Tim  Maas,  Wal- 
nut Hills;  Michael  Vilardo  and  Deborah 
Rose,  Withrow;  Michael  Conroy,  Purcell; 
Patricia  Bill,  Seton;  Tikle  Hamman,  St. 
Bernard;  Linda  Espelege,  Mother  of 
Mercy;  Paul  Thiemann,  St.  Xavier. 

Janet  Droste,  Mount  Notre  E>ame; 
Michael  Bowman,  Norwood;  David 
Brown,  Oak  Hills:  Patty  Donohue,  Our 
Lady  of  Angels;  Marianna  Beale,  Donna 
Grant  and  Steve  Sexton,  Princeton; 
Arthur  McAdams.  Indian  Hill. 

William  Schmitz,  LaSalle;  David 
Davis,  Madeira:  Mary  Ann  Buescher, 
McAuley;  Jon  Riehle,  McNicholas; 
Ted  Lagregren;  Mount  Healthy,  Lorl 
Breiner  and  Guy  Mailly,  Aiken;  Ralph 
Keil  and  John  Robeck,  Anderson;  April 
Laskey.  College  Preparatory. 

Thomas  Diamante  and  Casper  Budde, 
Elder;  David  Haberstroh.  Harry  Rosen- 
bluth  and  George  Morton.  Finneytown: 
Thomas  Kitchen,  Deer  Park;  Mark 
Naschang,  North  College  Hill,  and 
Robert  Haas,  Greenhills. 
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MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks-  "Where  is  daddy"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead''" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


DR.  SAMUEL  M.  GENENSKY" 
TRIUMPH  OVER  ODDS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  President's  Committee  oii 
Employment  for  the  Handicapped  has 
made  a  laudable  choice  in  honoring  Dr 
Samuel  M.  Genensky,  of  Santa  Monica 
Calif.,  as  an  outstanding  handicapped  in- 
dividual. Truly,  this  gentleman  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  innovator,  a 
scholar  and,  most  importantly,  a  human- 
itarian. 

"Blind"  since  birth.  Dr.  Genensky's 
left  eye  is  totally  useless  while  the  vision 
in  his  right  eye  is  approximately  8/500 
In  fact,  of  the  400,000  Americans  classi- 
fied as  legally  blind,  60  percent  have  bet- 
ter vision  than  Sam  Genensky. 

Yet  for  the  past  14  years.  Dr.  Genensky 
has  been  a  mathematician  and  systems 
analyst  with  the  Rand  Corp.  where  his 
myriad  contributions  include  organizing 
Rand's  research  on  domestic  problems 
and,  under  an  HEW  grant,  developing 
"Randsight,"  a  unique  fimctional  clas- 
sification system  to  recognize  differences 
among  the  visually  handicapped  which, 
when  adapted  and  supported,  can  greatly 
upgrade  oppo.tunltles  for  this  disabled 
minority.  Randsight  Is  the  first  impor- 
tant aid  to  the  visually  handicapped 
since  the  invention  of  eyeglasses. 

Sam  Genensky's  singular  achievements 
are  in  great  part  due  to  his  avoidance 
of  all  self-indulgence  by  refusing,  since 
childhood,  to  see  himself  as  handicapped. 
This  perseverance,  coupled  with  the  love 
and  support  of  his  mother  and,  later, 
his  wife  and  children,  has  enabled  him 
to  overcome  what  for  others  would  be  an 
insuperable  hurdle. 

Education,  to  Sam,  was  the  keystone 
of  a  full  and  productive  life.  While  he 
attended  special  education  classes  in 
the  lower  grades,  his  achievements  were 
such  that  he  was  admitted  to  public  high 
school  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Of  this 
education  he  says: 

I  took  my  exams  In  better  light,  otherwise 
I  asked  no  quarter. 

For,  by  his  ingenious  methods  of  study 
and  particularly  his  discovery  of  the  use- 
fulness of  binoculars — now,  at  Rand,  his 
binoculars  require  a  special  security 
clearance  when  he  travels  on  classified 
business — Sam  Genesky  compiled  a  re- 
markable academic  record.  From  high 
school,  he  went  on  to  graduate  magna 
cum  laude  from  Brown  University,  then 
receiving  his  MA  in  mathematics  from 
Harvard  University  and,  in  1958,  his 
Ph.  D.  from  Brown. 

Because  he  knows  the  importance  of 
the  "things  unseen,"  Sam  Genensky  is 
dedicated  to  showing  the  way  to  other 
visually  impaired  persons.  The  inspira- 
tion of  his  personal  experiences  has  been 
dLsseminated  through  written  articles  in 
professional  journals,  by  lobbying  efforts 
with  schools  and  medical  institutions, 
and  by  scores  of  personal  contacts  with 
the  handicapped  to  help  them  plan  their 
future  education  and  long-range  voca- 
tional goals. 
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By  honoring  Sam  Genensky,  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Employment  for 
the  Handicapped  recognizes  his  deter- 
i^ation,  intelligence,  and  compassion 
while  also  recognizing  the  need  for  im- 
proved moral  and  financial  support  for 
research  into  the  education  and  training 
of  the  "handicapped"  for  useful  posi- 
tions in  our  society.  And,  by  means  of 
this  award,  the  Rand  Corp.  is  indirectly 
cited  for  its  foresight  in  employing  men 
like  Dr.  Genensky;  certainly.  Rand's  con- 
fidence has  been  more  than  justified.  For, 
while  we  can  do  everything  possible  to 
prepare  the  handicapped  for  productive 
lives,  imless  industry  opens  the  door  of 
opportimity  to  these  valuable  persons,  we 
will  have  nothing  but  a  stalemate. 

Dr.  Samuel  Genensky  can  certainly  be 
an  example  to  all  that  it  Is  not  what  we 
are  bom  with  that  shapes  our  hves,  but 
rather  what  we  do  with  what  we  have. 
His  success  is  not  so  much  measured  by 
the  position  he  has  attained,  but  by  the 
obstacles  he  has  overcome  on  the  way. 


GIRLS  IN  ACTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  12 
commemorates  the  60th  anniversarj'  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  this  wonderful 
group  for  its  many  fine  achievements. 
Brought  over  from  England  in  1912  by 
Juliette  Low,  Girl  Scouting  has  obtained 
great  heights  over  the  years.  More  than 
3y2  million  girls,  aged  7  through  17,  ac- 
tively participate  in  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities geared  to  instill  them  with 
patriotism  and  a  sense  of  service. 

Scouting  has  spread  throughout  the 
world  enriching  over  75  countries  vith 
its  high  ideals  and  numerous  contribu- 
tions. Through  international  foreign  ex- 
change programs  and  as  part  of  their 
Action  '70  plan,  young  girls  all  over  the 
world  learn  from  each  other  and  ex- 
change ideas,  heritages,  and  cultures 
thereby  helping  to  bridge  the  dark  chasm 
of  prejudice  caused  by  ignorance  and 
fear.  An  understanding  and  an  appre- 
ciation for  the  differences  of  the  back- 
ground and  customs  of  various  nations 
are  promoted  and  the  girls  gain  a  mutual 
insight  into  each  other's  problems.  Their 
expressions  of  peace,  good  will,  and  trust 
set  forth  a  fine  example  for  all  to  follow. 

While  Action  '70  focuses  on  improved 
relations  among  people,  Eco-Actlon  fo- 
cuses on  man  and  his  environment.  The 
program,  which  is  just  beginning,  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  girls  aware  of  their 
environment  and  of  their  relationship 
to  their  surroundings.  They  learn  the 
interdependence  and  interrelation  of 
elements  within  the  enviroimient  and 
the  necessity  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  nature.  Their  activities  are  adjusted 
to  remedy  a  particular  problem  in  a 
community  and  their  projects  are  geared 
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specifically  to  that  need.  Ideally,  involve- 
ment encompasses  everyone  from  the  in- 
dividual on  through  the  troop  and  the 
community.  The  Scouts  work  toward 
preserving  and  improving  the  land  and 
providing  a  framework  in  which  their 
programs  can  be  continued. 

Scouting  is  not  necessarily  limited  to 
the  young.  The  Girl  Scouts  reach  out  to 
people  of  all  ages  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  their  pro- 
grams. They  also  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  services  to  the  elderly.  They  visit  them 
in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  and  do 
all  that  they  can  to  help  brighten  the 
day  of  someone  less  fortunate  than  they ; 
they  organize  shopping  and  delivery 
services  for  those  unable  to  leave  their 
homes;  they  "adopt"  older  persons  as 
grandparents  and  give  them  the  atten- 
tion and  affection  to  which  every  human 
being  is  entitled.  This  association  with 
our  older  Americans  is  by  no  means  one- 
sided. The  beauty  of  age  is  that  it  pro- 
vides one  with  hindsight  and  knowledge. 
The  Girl  Scouts  know  this  and  greatly 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  these  people,  many  of  whom  serve 
as  teachers  and  consultants  in  creative 
arts,  nature-study  ecology,  citizenship, 
and  health  and  safety  programs.  To- 
gether, these  two  generations  help  pre- 
pare America  and  Americans  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  the  con- 
tinual rise  in  the  membership  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America.  The  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky  has 
greatly  benefited  from  the  activities  of 
these  dedicated  young  girls  who  have 
initiated  a  paper  recycling  project.  The 
girls  man  newspaper  pickup  stations  one 
Saturday  every  month.  This  successful 
project  has  received  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  general  public  throughout  the 
entire  coimcil  and  the  girls'  enthusiasm 
and  willingness  to  work  have  greatly 
bolstered  the  commimlty  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  60  years  the  Girl 
Scouts  have  honorably  served  their  coim- 
try  and  helped  improve  the  lives  of  many 
Americans.  These  yoimg  girls  have 
learned  and  taught  others  the  joy,  satis- 
faction, and  pride  derived  from  service 
and  achievement.  I  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess and  hope  that  they  wUl  continue  to 
grow  so  that  they  can  expand  their  in- 
fluence to  reach  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  exposed  to  their  high 
ideals  and  many  worthwhile  programs. 


WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
BACKS  INSURRECTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  re- 
ports which  appeared  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  in  October  and  November  1971 
again  point  out  the  need  for  reform  in 
tax-exempt  foundations. 

Many  dedicated  Christian  missionaries 
return  from  their  world  ministry  disil- 
lusioned that  Christianity  is  losing  in 
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the  war  against  communism.  Judging 
from  these  reports  it  is  little  wonder  that 
Christianity  has  lost  its  appeal  when 
the  tithes,  offerings,  and  contributions  of 
church  people  are  being  u.sed  to  further 
communism,  be  it  labeled  Marxism,  so- 
cialism, or  a  dozen  other  more  palatable 
terms. 

The  author  of  the  articles,  Clarence  W. 
Hall,  raises  the  questions: 

Preaching  the  gospel  of  racial  Justice,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  is  using  church 
power  and  church  funds  to  back  irisurrection 
In  the  United  States  and  Africa,  Is  this  what 
Christ  taught?  Has  this  ■ecclesiastical  United 
Nations'  become  just  another  platform  fmrn 
which  Communists  seek  to  flay  the  free 
world? 

I  include  the  articles  by  Clarence  W. 
Hall  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Must  Our  Chitrchf.s  Finance  Revolution? 
(By  Clarence  \V.  Hall) 

In  1948.  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
was  born  in  a  burst  of  ecumenical  euphoria. 
To  many  Christians  the  event  promised  to 
end,  once  and  for  all.  the  "sc&ndal  of 
division"  that  for  centuries  had  divided 
Christendom  into  hundreds  of  competing  and 
sometimes  hostile  sects. 

During  Its  23  years  of  operation,  the 
WCCs  achievements  have  been  considerable. 
It  has  managed  to  bring  into  common  fel- 
lowship some  252  denominations  In  83 
couritries  committed  to  "study,  witness,  serve 
and  advance  the  common  unity."  It  has 
helped  settle  tens  of  thousands  of  displaced 
persons  and  feed  millions  of  the  world's 
hungry.  And  It  has.  quite  properly,  insisted 
that  Christians  have  a  duty  to  bring  their 
Christian  ethic  to  bear  on  their  society. 
Lately,  however,  the  council  not  only  has  in- 
volved Itself  In  Issues  that  many  coiiSlder 
outside  Its  rightful  realnv.  but  has  entered 
into  actions  that  are  rapidly  destroying  the 
very  unity  It  professes  to  support. 

One  such  action  was  the  launching  in 
September  1970  of  a  "Program  to  Combat 
Racism."  Using  a  special  WCC  fund  to  aid 
19  "liberation"  movements,  most  of  them  in 
southern  Africa  fighting  to  wTest  power  from 
ruling  white  minorities,  the  program  seemed 
laudable  enough.  But  when  old  African 
hands  read  the  list  of  recipients  of  this  WCC 
largess  (the  first  8200.000  taken  from  Council 
reserve  funds),  they  blinked  in  disbelief.  Of 
the  19  beneficiaries,  14  were  known  t-o  be 
engaged  in  guerrilla  activities,  many  of  them 
terrorist.  Worse,  four  of  the  most  generously 
financed  groups  are  avowedly  communist  At 
least  three  of  the  four,  according  to  the 
London  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Conflict, 
are  receiving  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  four  have  records  of  bloody  terrorism  not 
only  against  whites  but  against  those  black 
Africans  who  repudiate  their  terrorist 
methods. 

With  announcement  of  the  grants,  the 
world  press  erupted  In  condemnation.  The 
London  Times  declared:  "Christian  author- 
ities have  no  business  to  support  organiza- 
tions avowedly  engaged  in  the  use  of  terror, 
whatever  their  grievances  and  however  sin- 
cere they  may  be.  Militant  Africans  will  now 
claim  their  activities  have  church  back-.^g 
and  blessing."  Germany's  Die  Welt,  blasting 
the  "theologians  of  revolution."  said  flatly: 
"Christian  faith  and  terrorist  power  are 
Incompatible." 

Perhaps  the  most  acid  reaction  came  from 
Malcolm  Muggerldge.  distinguished  British 
commentator:  "What  is  objected  to  In  the 
contribution  made  to  the  freedom-flghters 
Is  not  their  cause,  but  the  association  of  the 
name  of  Christ  with  it.  The  freedom-fighters 
seek  to  overthrow  the  white  oligarchies  now 
ruling  over  South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and  the 
Portuguese    ooloules.    A    perfectly    laudable 
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enterprise.  What,  however,  have  such  up- 
he;ivals  to  do  with  advancing  the  Kingdom 
of  ChrUt — presumably,  the  essential  purpose 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches?  Is  Kenya 
mi;re  Christ-like  because  Jomo  Kenyatta  now 
rules  over  if  Or  the  Congo  because  President 
Mcbutu  Is  In  charge?  Chuck  it.  World 
Co.incil  of  Churches'" 

Hut  the  WCC  showed  no  intention  of 
cklng  it.  Instead,  it  took  a  second  action 
ralseci  hackles  even  higher.  Late  last 
.r.  the  WCC.  a  longtime  opponent  of  the 
tnam  war,  launched  a  campaign  to  raise 
0.000  in  support  of  American  draft- 
rs  and  deserters  In  Canada  and  Sweden. 
While  the  Council  piously  disclaimed  any 
Intention  to  encourage  evasion  of  military 
du  :y — which  would  be  perilously  close  to  in- 
cit  ng  treason — its  youth  division  was  cir- 
culating an  issue  of  the  magazine.  RUk.  dedi- 
cated to  the  virtues  of  doing  precisely  that. 
'Y  3u  must  go  beyor.d  the  question  of  con- 
sci  :ntious  objection."  the  editors  told  their 
yoiing  readers  "The  just  men  desert,"  One 
au  her  asserted  that  any  commanding  ofScer 
whD  gave  orders  offensive  to  the  objector  was 
'a  :r:minal.  The  courage  of  those  who  openly 
ana  fearlessly  resist  men  who  issue  such 
co)T»ma;ids  merits  supreme  commendation." 

INCENDIARY    IM."REClSION 

'  'he  Storm  whipped  up  by  these  two  actions 
ws  no  signs  of  abating.  Thoughtful  Chrls- 
everywhere    are    asking.     Is     it     the 
business  to  finance  revolution,  sup- 
violence,  incite  to  civil  disobedience^ 
(fut  of  Its  long  commitment  to  the  "social 
1,"  the  WCC  counters:  "It  is  not  enough 
Christians  to  seek  to  save  souls  and  !m- 
Indlvldual  characters   Christians  must 
concerned  for  the  structures  of  society." 
3.  to  the  WCC.  means  changing  the  struc- 
by  whatever  means  are  most  effective. 
Christians,"   says  the   Council,   "we  are 
mltted   to   working  for  the   transfoTma- 
tlofi  of  society    In  the  past,  we  have  usually 
le  this  through  quiet  efforts  at  social  re- 
.•al.  working  through  established  Instltu- 
13.  Today,  a  significant  number  of  those 
are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christ 
their  neighbor  assume  a  more  revolu- 
tlohary  position." 

teaching  out  to  establish  theological  back- 
ing for  their  views,  some  churchmen  reach 
absurdity.  One  freely  quoted  in  WCC  circles 
is  William  Strlngfellow.  an  Episcopal  lay 
theologian,  who  wrote:  "According  to  the 
gospels.  Jesus  was  not  a  non-conformist  not 
jus;  a  protester.  He  was  a  criminal  revolu- 
tionary." Another.  Harvey  Cox.  Harvard  pro- 
of divinity,  recently  commented  that 
"died  the  death  reserved  for  tiiose 
ty  of  insurrection." 
^.Ithough  church  liberals  talk  elibly  of 
)lutlon.  they  becoming  vague  when  pressed 
spell  out  what  they  mean  by  the  Incendl- 
word.  "Revolution  means  one  thing  to 
hiirch  leaders  in  one  area."  a  WCC  spokes- 
at  Its  Geneva  headquarters  told  me, 
quite  another  elsewhere.  People  In  a 
^n  situation  must  figure  out  for  them- 
es what  form  it  should  take."  Such  Ixn- 
pr*lslon  leaves  the  door  wide-open  every- 
wh  >re  If  violent  action  can  be  mandated 
to  South  Africa,  then  why  not  to  any  social 
orcer,  Including  the  American,  which  one 
ml^ht  deem  Inequitable? 

NATURAL    CHOICE 

"the  World  Councirs  progression  from 
pes  ceful  change  to  revolution  first  became 
pl-iin  at  a  "World  Conference  on  Church  and 
S'3<  iety."  which  it  sponsored  in  Geneva  in 
19<6.  To  this  two-week  meeting  came  420 
participants  representing  164  churches  in  80 
tries.  The  usual  clerics  and  theologians 
wete  there.  But.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
th«  economists  and  political  "experts"  pres- 
eni  were  of  such  a  stripe  that  the  conference 
became,  as  one  observer  noted,  "a  debate  be- 
twi  en  leftists  and  extreme  leftists." 

5  peakers    called    for    a    fundamental    "re- 
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structuring  of  the  world  economy."  a  shift- 
ing of  millions  of  employed  workers  from  de- 
veloped countries  to  those  In  the  developing 
stage,  even  though  such  forced  migration 
would  "necessarily  Imply  temporary  dLslo- 
cation  and  possible  suffering  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  people."  All  this  was  to  be  financed  by 
an  "International  tax"  levied  on  the  "have" 
nations,  of  at  least  two  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product.  Examining  these  grandiose 
suggestions,  one  observer  commented:  "If 
this  Is  not  a  call  for  world  socialism,  what 
is  It?" 

By  the  time  the  1966  conference  was  over, 
the  WCC  was  firmly  committed  to  aiding  rev- 
olutionary change.  But  where  to  start? 
Bogged  down  In  the  complexities  of  "restruc- 
turing" the  world  economically,  socially  and 
politically,  yet  chlded  by  riidicals  to  get 
going  on  som.e  clear-cut  Issue,  the  conference 
settled  on  racism.  To  WCC  activists,  the 
choice  was  a  natural,  since  in  their  view 
racial  injustice  Is  society's  worst  evil  today 
and  Is  largely  at  the  root  of  lack  of  economic 
development. 

BLACKMAIL    AND    BOMBAST 

The  methods  used  to  engineer  acceptance 
of  the  Program  to  Combat  Racism  provide 
sharp  Insight  Into  the  World  Council.  First, 
the  CouncH's  secretariat  submitted  a  sum- 
mons to  action  at  ti:e  1968  General  Assembly 
in  Uppsala.  Sweden.  Heavy  ciiiphasis  was 
put  on  what  WCC  staffer  Baldw^ln  Sjollema 
now  the  Program's  director)  called  "the 
church's  complicity  in  benefiting  from  and 
furthering  white  racist  oppression."  Though 
nobody  explained  how  the  church  had  so 
benefited,  the  assembly  contritely  agreed  to 
the  development  of  a  "crash  program"  of 
un.speclfied  nature. 

With  this  mandate,  the  WCC  staff  and  a 
"committee  on  race"  heated  up  the  i-ssue  by 
sponsoring  a  "consultation"  at  London's 
Notting  Hill  m  May  1969.  Its  purpose:  "To 
advise  the  WCC  on  an  ecumenical  program 
of  action  to  eradicate  racism."  Its  chairman 
Sen  George  McGovern.  Participants  Included 
a  number  of  black-power  militants. 

Red-hot  rhetoric  prevailed,  one  of  the  most 
"moderate"  speeches  being  that  of  a  black 
minister,  the  Rev.  Channing  E.  Phillips,  who 
said:  "We  believe  that  If  the  church  is  to 
attack  racism  significantly,  then  It  must  be 
willing  to  be  not  only  an  Institution  of  love 
but  an  institution  of  pow-er.  Where  a  society 
does  not  permit  restructuring  power,  the 
church  ought  not  to  shy  from  aiding  and 
abetting  the  development  of  the  only  other 
power  available — the  power  of  violence." 

Even  this,  however,  was  talk  too  tame  for 
the  militants.  A  Negro  Identified  as  George 
Black  leaped  to  the  platform  to  demand  from 
white  churches  millions  of  dollars  in  "rep- 
arations" for  ills  done  to  Negroes — $12  mil- 
lion to  defend  such  "political  pri.soners"  as 
Hiey  P  Newton.  Eldridge  Cleaver.  H.  Rap 
Brown:  $77  million  to  support  various  "lib- 
eration" movements;  $48  million  to  establish 
a  propaganda  publishing  house  dedicated  to 
Malcolm  X  and  Che  Guevara  Quoting  Mao 
Tse-tung — "Political  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun" — Black  ended:  "We  shall 
have  our  freedom,  or  your  Christian  society, 
your  Christian  hanks,  your  Christian  fac- 
tories, your  ChrLstian  universities,  and  your 
fine  churches  will  be  leveled  forever." 

.\mazingly.  this  bombastic  attempt  at 
blackmail  was  taken  seriously.  The  delegates 
spent  nine  hours  discussing  l*.  finally  putting 
to  the  WCC  a  recommendation  that  it  "sup- 
port the  principle  of  'reparations'  as  a  way 
of  producing  a  more  favorable  balance  of  eco- 
nomic power  throughout  the  world." 

Another  recommendation  by  the  "consulta- 
tion" Included  the  demand  that  the  WCC 
and  member  churches  apply  economolc  boy- 
cotts against  corporations  and  Institutions 
doing  business  In  countries  considered  racist 
I  such  as  South  Africa)  and  that  "all  else 
falling,  the  churches  should  support  resist- 
ance movements,  including  revolutions." 
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The  WCC's  next  step  was  to  present  the 
NottLng  Hill  recommendations,  with  only  a 
little  cooling  down  of  the  more  inflammatory 
phrases,  to  the  WC?C's  120-member  Central 
Committee,  whose  function  It  is  to  set  coun- 
cil policy.  The  committee  soon  set  up  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  support  the  program  as  then  de- 
veloped, the  only  important  change  being  to 
drop  the  demand  for  "reparations"  (Asian 
and  Mrican  delegates  had  made  it  plain  that 
they  felt  no  obligation  to  award  big  money  to 
tthe  relatively  well-off  Negroes  of  the  United 
States). 

During  the  next  months  the  committee  on 
race  worked  out  specifics  and  decided  on 
which  African  'liberation"  groups  were  to 
get  Council  funds;  no  mention  was  made  of 
approving  violence  With  no  further  reference 
back  to  member  churches,  the  WCC's  15-man 
Executive  Committee  rubber-stamped  the 
formal  Program  to  Combat  Racism.  "I've 
never  seen  a  smoother  Job  of  steam- 
rollering," one  insider  at  Geneva  told  me. 

Only  in  September  1970  was  the  program 
announced  publicly.  The  controversy  that 
then  boUed  up  v/as  the  most  acrimonious  the 
WCC  had  ever  faceo.  Church  leaders  who  had 
given  the  ambiguous  "crash  program"  their 
blessing  two  years  before  now  insisted  they 
had  no  Idea  the  WCC  would  go  this  far.  Re- 
sentment was  especially  strong  among  West 
German  churches,  which,  because  they  pay 
approximately  a  fourth  of  the  Council's 
operating  budget  (U.S.  churches  pay  50  per- 
cent), feel  they  chruld  have  some  say  as  to 
how  its  funds  are  used.  Typical  was  the  re- 
action of  one  parishioner  In  Munich  who 
wrote  his  bishop:  "I  respectfully  warn  that 
If  church  funds  are  given  to  this  cause.  I 
must  leave  the  church.  I  cannot  reconcile  It 
with  my  conscience  to  support  terrorism  and 
violence." 

The  backlash  v.-as  vitriolic  in  Great  Britain, 
too.  Even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
former  WCC  pre->ldent  and  outspoken  cru- 
sader against  racism,  denounced  the  program 
as  "counterproductive,"  certain  to  harden 
the  apartheid  stano  of  white  government  au- 
thorities in  Africa.  But  the  decision  stood. 

WRONG  BL'SINESS? 

The  mood  set  by  the  World  Council  haa 
spread  to  Individual  denominations  in  this 
country,  and  parishioners  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed. For  example,  many  thoughtful 
Presbyterians  were  roused  to  loud  protest 
last  May  when  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  U.S.A.  contributed  $10,000  to 
the  defense  fund  for  Angela  Davis,  awaiting 
trial  on  charges  of  murder  and  conspiracy 
In  the  August  1970  attack  by  black  mllltanta 
on  California's  Marin  County  courthouse — 
an  attack  that  left  Judge  Harold  J.  Haley  and 
three  others  dead. 

Similar  outrage  has  recently  shaken  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  and  laity  over  a  church 
gift  of  $25,000  for  the  bail  and  defense  of  a 
Black  Panther  accused  of  plotting  public 
bombings.  Controversy  among  Episcopallana 
was  set  off  by  their  church's  $40,000  grant  to 
the  "Allanza  of  New  Mexico" — an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  virtual  guerrilla  war  aimed 
at  establishing  a  separate  Chlcano  nation 
In  the  southwestern  United  States — and 
again  by  the  church's  gift  to  the  "Black 
Manifesto"  movement.  Chief  agitator  of  the 
movement  is  black  militant  James  Porman, 
who.  on  a  Sunday  morning  In  May  1969, 
forced  his  way  to  the  pulpit  of  New  York's 
Riverside  Church  to  demand  from  churches 
and  synagogues  $500  million  as  "reparations" 
to  black  people — a  figure  he  later  raised  to 
$3  billion.  In  an  Introduction  to  the  printed 
Manifesto.  Forman  made  plain  the  alms  of 
the  movement  by  saying:  "We  are  dedicated 
to  building  a  socialist  society  inside  the 
United  States,  where  the  total  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  State — led  by  black  people."  Four 
months  later,  at  a  special  convention  de- 
scribed  as   "one  of  the  most  turbulent  In 
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church  history,"  the  Episcopal  Church 
voted  $200,000  to  Forman's  movement. 

Such  actions,  usually  railroaded  through 
by  small  cliques  of  radicals  within  denom- 
inations, have  sparked  a  growing  "pocket- 
book  revolt"  among  the  laity.  The  result,  top 
church  officials  admit,  has  been  widespread 
withholding  of  contributions  and  even 
alarming  losses  In  membership. 

Concerned  Christians  the  world  over  are 
asking:  Does  the  present  ardor  of  the  World 
Council  and  some  member  churches  for 
political,  social  and  economic  revolution 
merely  betoken  errors  in  Judgment  made  by 
well-meaning  but  naive  Christian  leaders? 
Or  are  these  the  moves  of  desperate  men  who 
are  no  longer  sure  what  their  mission  Is, 
and  have  lost  faith  in  orderly  change  and  In 
the  potency  of  Christianity's  age-old  weap- 
ons—reconciliation and  love — which  over 
the  ages  have  again  and  again  transformed 
both  men  and  their  societies? 

In  1968  the  University  Christian  Move- 
ment voted  itself  out  of  existence.  Vacating 
Its  offices  in  New  York's  Interchurch  Center, 
it  posted  a  sign  on  the  doorway:  "Gone  Out 
Of  Business  .  .  .  Didn't  Know  What  Our  Busi- 
ness Was." 

That  could  happen  to  the  church.  And  it 
would  be  a  tragic  loss. 

WHICH  Way  the  World  Council  of 

Churches'' 

(By  Clarence  W.  Hall) 

An  event  rated  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  among  its  most  Important  mile- 
stones occurred  at  the  Council's  Third  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  New  Delhi.  India,  on  No- 
vember 20,  1961.  It  was  the  reception  of  the 
Soviet-approved  Russian.  Rumanian,  Bul- 
garian and  Polish  Orthodox  churches  Into 
full  membership  In  the  WCC.  After  years  of 
Soviet  abuse  of  the  Council  as  a  "facade  for 
Western  imperialism."  the  Kremlin  was  al- 
lowing its  state-controlled  churches  to  Join 
this  ecclesiastical  United  Nations. 

Jubilant  WCC  leaders  forecast  a  great 
Christian  advance.  To  them  It  meant  that 
the  Council  was  on  Its  way  to  becoming, 
at  long  last,  truly  "ecumenical" — a  word 
which  in  the  WCC  "lexicon  means  "the  whole 
household  of  faith,  embracing  all  races,  all 
nations,  all  branches  of  the  Church." 

To  ensure  that  nothing  would  mar  the  his- 
toric moment,  no  speeches  were  allowed  when 
the  Eastern  churches  were  voted  In.  The 
ballot  was  secret,  and  nobody  challenged 
the  new  members'  statistics  when  they 
claimed  a  total  membership  of  70  million — 
a  patently  Inflated  figure,  but  one  that  as- 
sured them  outsize  representation  In  the 
assembly  and  on  committees  deciding  WCC 
policy.  The  occasion  was  one  for  rejoicing, 
not  for  heeding  such  dour  predictions  as  that 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enq^iirer,  which  warned 
that  receiving  these  churches  would  only 
give  "International  communism  yet  another 
platform  from  which  to  assail  the  free  world." 

One  especially  beaming  man  at  New  Delhi 
that  day  was  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  now 
general  secretary  of  the  WCC.  A  heavy-set. 
hearty  man  with  an  expansive  friendliness 
and  a  stubborn  devotion  to  his  alms,  Blake 
first  roiled  U.S.  public  opinion  In  1954  when 
he  wangled  official  government  permission  to 
bring  to  the  Council's  Second  Assembly  at 
Evanston.  111.,  a  delegation  of  Czech  and 
Hungarian  theologians.  Heading  the  delega- 
tion was  Dr.  Josef  Hromadka  of  Prague,  a 
hostile  critic  of  everything  American  who,  at 
the  convention's  close,  returned  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  launch  malicious  attacks  on 
America.  One  of  his  mildest  descriptions  of 
the  United  States  was  "a  nation  of 
gangsters." 

Then,  In  June  1956,  Blake  arranged  for  a 
visit  to  America  for  a  covey  of  Russian 
churchmen  led  by  Boris  Dorofeyevich  Ya- 
rushevlch,   known  as   Metropolitan   Nikolai, 
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the  second-ranking  prelate  of  the  Rvisslan 
Orthodox  Church.  Nikolai's  venom  toward  the 
United  States  had  been  made  plain  earlier 
In  E^ast  Berlin,  where  he  delivered  a  diatribe 
on  U.S.  action  in  Korea,  citing  as  incontro- 
vertible facts  such  alleged  U.S.  atrocities  as 
"executions  without  trial  and  inquisitions 
secret  and  public;  dreadful  tortures  of  vic- 
tims— the  cutting  off  of  ears  and  noses  and 
breasts,  the  putting  out  of  eyes,  the  breaking 
of  arms,  and  legs,  the  crucifixion  of  patriots, 
the  burial  alive  in  communal  graves  of 
women  with  children  at  their  breasts,  the 
scalping  of  Korean  patriots  for  'souvenirs.'  " 
It  was  Nikolai  who.  five  years  later,  shep- 
herded the  Russian  Orthodox  representatives 
Into  WCC  membership. 

A   LOSS  OF  IMPARTIALITY 

Since  then,  what  has  been  the  extent  of 
Soviet-bloc  influence  on  World  Council  pol- 
Icv  and  program?  Has  It  been  as  sinister  as 
many  conservative  Christians  claim,  or  are 
these  troubled  people  only  "religious  reac- 
tionaries who  see  communists  under  every 
bed,"  as  WCC  staff  members  claim? 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  admission 
of  the  Soviet-bloc  churches  brought  a  sw-lft 
change  to  the  Council's  balance  of  powers: 
their  presence  on  WCC  commissions  and 
committees  gave  them  a  virtual  veto  over 
decisions  not  to  their  taste.  As  one  dissenter 
grumbled:  "Until  now  we've  boasted  that 
'the  world  dictates  the  agenda.'  Now  the  dic- 
tating Is  being  done  by  the  Russians." 

Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  their  presence 
has  resulted  in  the  WCC's  loss  of  whatever 
International  impartiality  It  once  had.  Never 
notably  supportive  of  West<rn-style  democ- 
racy, the  Council  now  appears  to  side  always 
with  the  views  of  those  whose  nations  are 
anything  but  free.  In  Its  early  days,  the  WCC 
was  given  to  lumping  capitalism  and  com- 
munism together  as  equally  anti-Chlrstlan. 
equally  socially  pernicious.  Lately,  however, 
bellttlement  of  free-world  society  has  in- 
creased to  a  steady  roar;  that  of  communism 
is  muted  to  a  whisper.  Says  John  P.  Roche, 
former  chairman  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action:  "Antl-Americanlsm  has  be- 
come a  substitute  for  the  Nlcene  Creed  as 
the  focus  of  Christian  unity." 

Covering  the  1966  WCC  conference  for 
Christian  Century,  the  acknowledged  voice 
of  liberal  Protestantism  in  America,  editor 
Harold  E.  Pey  wrote  that  he  was  "profoundly 
shocked"  by  the  viciously  anti-American  talk 
heard  there.  What  shocked  Fey  most  was  the 
fact  that  our  representatives  would  not  flghr 
back.  Indeed,  many  of  them  Joined  In  the 
diatribes.  'While  other  WCC  delegates  almost 
always  spoke  In  concert  with  the  policies  of 
their  respective  governments,  those  from 
America,  in  an  excess  of  "penitence."  seemed 
bent  on  outdoing  their  country's  detractors 

"CURIOUS   SELECTnlTY" 

Although  students  of  World  Council  ac- 
tivities may  disagree  as  to  whether  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Russian  churchmen  actually  dic- 
tates anti-West  positions,  there  are  few  who 
will  not  agree  that  it  heavily  influences  them. 
As  William  C.  Fletcher,  a  Soviet  expert  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  points  out  In  a  forth- 
coming study  financed  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Financial  Affairs,  London:  "The  primary 
objective  which  Soviet  foreign  policy  hoped 
to  achieve  from  Russian  participation  In  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  was,  of  course,  to 
Influence  Its  activities  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Council's  decisions  and  actions  would  be  con- 
formable to  Soviet  interests." 

How  conformable  these  have  been  recently. 
say  WCC  critics,  is  seen  In  what  one  called 
the  "curious  selectivity"  reflected  in  Council 
political  action  and  humanitarian  concern. 
The  Cuban  missile  crisis,  for  example.  In 
1962,  only  a  few  months  after  the  Eastern 
churches  were  seated,  ofBcers  of  the  WCC 
Issued  a  statement  expressing  "grave  concern 
and    regret"    over    the    "unilateral    military 
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action  taken  by  the  United  States."  The 
statement  contained  not  a  word  about  the 
Soviets'  unilateral  mllltarv  action  in  putting 
the  missiles  In  Cuba  in  the  first  place.  And 
later,  while  pretending  to  stand  ajjalnst  eco- 
nomic blockades  anywhere  that  brought 
hardships  to  people,  it  called  for  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  boycotts  of  Castro's  Cuba, 
at  the  same  time  demanding  boycotts,  both 
governmental  and  private,  against  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa. 

The  WCC  hesitates  to  blame  Russia  for 
anything  Consider  the  Czech  crisis.  Within 
24  hours  after  the  Soviet  move  Into  Prague 
on  August  21,  1968.  virtually  every  free 
church  body  In  the  world  had  publicly  con- 
demned the  brutal  aggression.  Not  the  Coun- 
cil. A  week  later,  aft^r  Soviet  goals  had 
been  achieved.  Blake  Issued  a  tepid  and 
scarcely  noted  objection. 

Tlie  Council's  "curious  selectivity"  also 
becomes  highly  visible  In  Its  choice  of  those 
it  helps  For  example,  a  sizable  community 
of  Christians  In  the  southern  Sudan  have 
long  been  fighting  for  the  survival  of  their 
commttnity  against  a  government  determined 
to  do  them  In.  Repeated  appeals  t-o  the  WCC 
for  help  have  been  Ignored.  But  while  the 
Council  could  find  no  money  or  public 
svmpathv  for  the  plight  of  the  Sudanese. 
it  was  able,  in  April  1970,  to  scrape  together 
$25,000  toward  a  shipment  of  16  tons  of 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  'Vlet- 
cong  in  South  Vietnam — saying  It  had  made 
the  gift  out  of  "concern  for  all  those  who 
stiff  er" 

CAPITtTLATlON 

Nowhere  has  the  World  Council  been  more 
delinquent  than  In  Its  refusal  to  champion 
ilie  tens  of  thotisands  of  persecuted  religion- 
ists in  the  Soviet  Union — those  minority  re- 
ligious groups  outside  the  Soviet -approved 
churches.  In  the  WCC  Cieneva  files  are  ex- 
haustive documentations  from  the.se  groups 
who  have  refused  to  bow  to  Moscow:  evidence 
abounds  of  wholesale  closing  of  churches. 
of  thousands  of  Christians  harassed  or  sent 
to  labor  camps  for  nothing  more  than  having 
Bibles,  opening  their  homes  to  religious 
services,  instructing  their  children  In  re- 
ligion. 

Concerning  the  Council's  last  General  As- 
sembly— at  Uppsala.  Sweden.  In  1968 — the 
Rev.  knut  Norberp.  president  of  a  consistory 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Sweden,  said 
indignantly:  '"Problems  related  to  rare,  vio- 
lence and  oppreFRlon  were  dlsciL^^ed  freely 
and  pas'ilonately.  But  as  .-^oon  as  prevailing 
conditions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  stony  silence  reigned.'" 
Asked  Norberg:  "How  can  an  ecclesiastical 
■universal  assembly  refuse  to  take  notice  of 
the  ever-growing  appeals  from  deportation 
camps,  prison  cells  and  torture  chftmber= 
where  fellow-Christians  are  suffering  and 
even  dying?  Is  it  a  matter  of  tactics?  If  so. 
It  means  total  capitulation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  Marxlst-Ijenlnlst  rellgk>n  " 

Are  the  Iron  Curtain  country  chtu-ches  In 
the  Council,  whatever  the  sincerity  of  many 
of  their  representatives,  being  used  to  further 
Soviet  alms''  After  months  of  hearings  In  a 
I960  case  Involving  an  attempt  by  the  Mos- 
cow Patriarchate  to  regain  control  of  St 
Nicholas  Cathedral  In  New  York  City,  which 
ln'l924  had  renounced  Moscow's  jtirisdlctlon. 
the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  con- 
cluded that  "no  other  view  Is  possible  than 
that  the  Russian  Church  Is  a  tool  exploited 
by  the  communist  rulers"  Similarly,  a  de- 
fected Soviet  secret-police  officer  testified 
before  the  US  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  that  "It  Is  impossible  In 
the  Soviet  Union  to  serve  God  without  serv- 
ing the  state  security."  In  the  mld-19608.  the 
same  committee  made  public  a  heavily  docu- 
mented series  of  studies  on  "Church  and 
State  In  the  USSR."  The  Senate  studle* 
stated:  "In  every  communist  country,  the 
governments  have  established  commit teee  to 
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execls©     surveillance     over     all     rellgloiis 
activities.  .  .  .'• 
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,  one  of  the  World  CoimcU's  ploys  In 
more   togetherness   with    the    com- 
has  been  its  Initiation  of  "Marxlst- 
dlaloguee" — promptly    hailed     by 
ts  as  "a  development  of  vast  Im- 
In  the  rise  of  new  liberalizing  cur- 
in  the  world  of  religion."  While  such 
sts  between  clergy  and  communists  in 
countries  have  produced  no  visible  evl- 
of  Marxist  mlnd-changlng,  the  increaae 
rxlst  thinking  among  Christian  liberals 
been  considerable.  And  that,  says  Martin 
:arty,  professor  of  modem-church  history 
Chicago     University's     divinity     school, 
'te  the  fact  that  "the  20th  century  haa 
many  thousands  of  Christaln  martyrs 
-  hands  of  people  who  called  themselves 
ts."  Marty  also  notes  that  many  Ameri- 
theologlcal     facilities      now     contain 
analysts  and  sympathizers,"  adding 
this  "evokes  little  stir." 
considerable  stir,  however,  was  evoked 
tly  when  a  busload  of  tourists,  visiting 
WCC's   Ecumenical    Center   In    Geneva, 
a  roomful  of  Marxists  diligently  pro- 
ng their  theories  In  one  of  the  dla- 
held  there.  Listening  at  the  door,  one 
angrily  demanded:  "Isn't  this  taking 
a  little  far?"  Murmured  another: 
who's  converting  whom." 
are  good  questions.  Answers  to  them 
the  deepest  concern  to  Christianity's 
adherents  the  world  over. 
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HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 

In  the  Februarj.-  24  issue  of  the 

rton,    Calif.,    Daily    News    Tribune 

■ibes  a  project  undertaken  by  the 

of  Cahfornia  State  College  at 

deserving  of  recognition  and 

At    this    point    in    the 

the  article  is  included  to  illus- 

jU5t  what  can  be  done  to  harness 

technology  to  ecological  concern 

suiHcient    ingenuity    and    group 

■.  The  article  follows, 
the  Dally  News  Tribune.  Feb.  24,  1972] 
Ecology  Plus  Compcter  Sciience 

Equals  C^r  Pool 
LESTON. — Ecology    and    computer    scl- 
have  Joined  hands  at   California  St^te 
,  Fullerton.  where  students  have  inl- 
a  computerized  car  pcxl 
pool,   which   will   help   combat   smog 
iut  do\*-n  en  the  e.xpense  of  operating 
has  already  attracted  more  than  300 
s.  faculty  and  stafT  at  the  Fullerton 
uter  campus. 

■re  really  excited  abcut  the  potential," 
Robert     Rellga,     coordinator     of     the 
"We    set    up    a    table    for    signups 
this    month,    and    we    already    have 
concerned  persons  to  begin  the  pool." 
Idea    behind    the    computerized    car 
(CCP)    Is    to    bring    Cal    State's    corn- 
population  together  in  car  pools  with 
of   a  computer.   Rellga  said. 

GIVEN    SrPPORT 

Idea   was   first   discussed   during   the 

er.    During    the    fall,    Rellga    received 

^pport    of    the    associated    Students' 

Commission  and  the  housing  office. 
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and  the  cooperation  of  the  college's  com- 
puter center. 

Rellga,  a  computer  science  str.dent  from 
Whlttler.  then  developed  maps  of  the  area 
showing  concentrations  of  students  in 
Orange,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino 
counties. 

Each  prospective  participant's  home  Is 
found  on  one  of  four  maps.  The  coordi- 
nates of  each  commuter's  homes  are  consid- 
ered, along  with  class  or  work  schedules  and 
transportation  needs.  Rellga  said. 

This  data  is  then  fed  Into  a  computer, 
which  will  feed  out  the  most  logical 
matchups. 

COO?.PIN.^TE    RIDES 

••We're  equipped  to  .^latch  up  as  many  as 
six  persons  per  car."  he  .said,  ■■But,  more 
realistically,  we  will  probably  end  up  with 
about  three  per  car," 

Rides  wUl  be  coordinated  as  far  away 
as  Burbank,  Most  of  the  riders,  though, 
will  come  from  Long  Beach,  Pomona,  South' 
Orange  County,  Santa  Ana  and  Whittler. 

■Our  service  Is  not  just  limited  to  Cal 
State  students.  faciUty  or  staff, ••  he  said. 
■'We  hope  to  get  participants  from  busi- 
nesses and  shops  near  Cal  State,  since  we^re 
all   in  this  nght   for  ecology   together." 

There  Is  no  cost  to  participate  in  the 
CCP. 

"Besides,  the  computerized  car  potil  will 
save  people  money,  since  they  will  share  costs. 
With  this  project,  they  can  save  money  and 
help  the  environment  at  the  same  time " 
he  said. 

Persons  interested  In  Joining  the  CCP  may 
contact  Rellga  at  the  college's  hcusinfc 
office,  870-2168, 
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A  RESPONSIVE  GI  BILL 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  a  comprehensive  bill  to  increase 
and  improve  veteran.^'  GI  bill  benefits 
H.R.  12828,  The  Veterans'  Education  and 
Training  Amendments  of  1972  provide 
needed  assistance  increases  and  program 
improvements  to  keep  the  GI  bill  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  our  veterans  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much.  I  commend  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Olin  E.  Teague,  for  the  innovative  and 
progressive  bill  which  they  have  re- 
ported. This  is  only  a  further  e.xample 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's  fme 
efforts  over  the  year,'?  on  behalf  of  our 
veterans. 

Over  3  million  veterans  have  received 
trainmg  under  the  GI  bill  programs,  and 
in  December  1971,  1.1  million  benefici- 
aries were  in  training.  This  is  a  program 
of  which  the  Congress  can  -A-ell  be  proud. 
However,  changing  times  present  new 
problems  which  require  new  solutions.  It 
should  be  our  goal  to  provide  an  up-to- 
date,  responsive  GI  bill  so  that  both  our 
veterans  and  our  country  mav  benefit 
I  believe  H.R.  12823  provides  "this  type 
of   needed    improvement. 

The  education  and  training  amend- 
ments provide  a  14-percent  increase  in 
assistance  across  the  board.  This  in- 
crease reflects  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  rising  costs  of  tuition  and 
books.  At  the  present  time,  a  single  vet- 


eran attending  school  full  time  receives 
$175  monthly  assistance.  H.R.  12828 
would  increase  this  to  $200  per  month 
The  bill  also  provides  corresponding  in- 
creases for  those  veterans  with  depend- 
ents. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  impetus  for 
our  veterans  to  enroll  in  apprenticeship 
and  on-the-job  training,  H.R.  12828  in- 
creases the  financial  assistance  for  these 
programs  by  48  percent.  Experience  de- 
rived from  implementation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966,  which  H.R.  12828  extends,  indi- 
cates that  this  is  the  area  where  the 
greatest  need  has  occurred,  and  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  48-percent  increase 
will  be  helpful  in  stimulating  job  oppor- 
tunities for  our  veterans. 

This  bill  provides  a  new  program  of 
advance  payments  to  enable  veterans  to 
receive  advance  assistance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  to  cover  the  extra  ex- 
penses which  arise  at  that  time.  This  is 
the  kind  of  program  which  keeps  the  GI 
bill  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans. 

Another  important  improvement  in 
the  GI  bill  proposed  in  H.R.  12828  is  the 
expanded  program  for  the  eligible  wives 
and  widows  of  our  veterans.  These 
women  need  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
secondary  level  training  as  is  provided 
to  veterans  in  apprenticeship  and  on- 
the-job  training  and  correspondence 
courses.  These  women  are  in  most  cases 
supporting  the  children  of  our  loyal  vet- 
erans who  have  died  in  service  to  their 
country,  and  they  need  all  the  help  that 
we  can  give  them. 

These  amendments  also  remove  the 
inequitable  dependency  restrictions  for 
women  veterans  to  receive  dependency 
allowances  for  their  husbands.  This 
change  will  place  women  veterans  on  an 
equal  basis  with  those  they  have  served 
with  as  equals. 

The  changes  proposed  by  H.R.  12828 
have  a  central  theme— to  make  veter- 
ans' education  and  training  benefits 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  this 
country's  deserving  veterans.  H.R.  12828 
is  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  change 
veterans'  benefits  for  the  better.  'We 
have,  over  the  years,  put  together  a  good 
sohd  program  of  education  and  training 
for  those  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try well.  This  bill  will  keep  that  valuable 
program  up-to-date  and  will  realistically 
respond  to  the  needs  of  our  veterans. 

I  support  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Training  Amendmends  of  1972.  I  belie'/e 
our  veterans  deserve  nothing  but  the 
best. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OP  AMPHETA- 
MINES OR  "SPEED" 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  testimony  presented  early  In  Febru- 
ary to  the  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
on  which  I  serve,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
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the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  up  until  the 
middle  of  last  year  American  drug  manu- 
facturers were  producing  10  pills  con- 
taining amphetamines — known  to  its 
Illicit  users  as  "speed" — for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  Under  new  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration a  few  months  ago,  that  total  Is 
reduced  to  six  of  these  pills  for  every 
American  per  year. 

That  is  still  far  too  much  of  a  danger- 
ous, habit-forming,  stimulant  drug,  es- 
pecially when  we  realize  that  it  has  only 
three  uses  that  are  even  claimed  to  be 
medically  legitimate — and  that  two  of 
these  claims  are  open  to  grave  challenge. 

The  most  common  medical  use  of  am- 
phetamines is  in  treatment  of  overweight, 
or  obesity — the  so-called  diet  pills.  This 
use  grows  out  a  side  effect  of  these  drugs: 
along  with  temporary  stimulation,  they 
depress  appetite.  But  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  cast  serious  doubt  on 
the  need  for  large-scale  use  of  ampheta- 
mines in  obesity  cases,  especially  in  light 
of  the  danger  of  addiction  which  would 
make  the  cure  much  worse  than  the 
disease. 

By  far  the  least  common  use  of  am- 
phetamines is  the  only  one  that  appears 
wholly  Justified — as  a  treatment  for  nar- 
colepsy, a  kind  of  sleeping  sickness.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  may  be  as  few  as 
25,000  narcoleptics  in  the  entire  country. 

But  the  most  peculiar  and  disturbing 
legal  use  of  amphetamines  is  on  young 
children  said  to  be  hyperactive  because  of 
minimal  brain  dysfunction,  a  disorder 
hardly  definable  since  its  very  name  in- 
dicates that  no  brain  impairment  can 
be  found.  'When  given  to  yoimg  children, 
amphetamines  act  opposite  to  their  effect 
on  adults — instead  of  stimulating,  they 
depress  the  child  and  make  him  drowsy. 
No  one  knows  why  the  effect  in  chil- 
dren is  reversed,  or  exactly  how  long  it 
remains  reversed  and  when  and  how 
the  effect  switches  to  that  so  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  adolescent  "speed 
freak." 

Yet  despite  the  rapid  spread  of 
amphetamine  abuse  and  addiction  and 
the  virtual  impossibility  of  defining  how 
active  a  child  has  to  be  in  order  to  be 
deemed  hyperactive,  the  use  of  these 
drugs  on  children  in  the  lower  grades  in 
school  is  becoming  increasingly  fre- 
quent. It  was  first  exposed  in  Washing- 
ton at  hearings  held  by  Congressman 
Cornelius  J.  Gallagher's  Special  In- 
vestigating Committee  on  the  Invasion 
of  Privacy,  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  on  September  29, 
1970. 

Testimony  at  this  hearing  brought  out 
evidence  of  substantial  dosage  of  chil- 
dren v.ith  an  amphetamine  pill  called 
Ritalin  in  public  schools  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark,  In  both  cases 
the  testimony  seemed  to  indicate  an 
informal  but  very  real  collaboration  be- 
tween public  school  authorities  and  local 
medical  personnel  and  clinics  involved 
in  the  study  and  distribution  of  ampheta- 
mine-containing drugs.  The  result  of  this 
collaboration,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony, was  to  cause  comparatively  large 
numbers     of     schoolchildren     to     take 
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Ritalin  regularly,  with  hea'vy  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  parents  reluctant  to 
agree — including  threats  of  retaliation 
upon  their  children  in  school. 

There  does  seem  to  be  an  actual  dis- 
order invoMng  hyperactive  behavior  in 
some  children.  But  clearly  there  is  great 
potential  for  abuse  in  a  diagnosis  like 
this,  which  lazy  or  incompetent  public 
school  teachers  and  administrators  can 
so  easily  apply  to  any  child  causing  prob- 
lems they  cannot  handle  because  of  their 
own  shortcomings — problems  which  they 
may  think,  or  be  persuaded,  can  be  solved 
by  this  drug.  Every  parent  knows  how  ac- 
tive some  perfectly  normal  young  chil- 
dren are.  or  can  be  in  an  environment 
where  discipline  is  lacking  and  their 
minds  are  not  challenged. 

In  a  special  statement  presented  to  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee, I  pointed  out  the  particular 
dangers  of  the  growing  use  of  Ritalin  on 
children  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  public 
schools,  describing  in  detail  a  case 
brought  to  my  attention  from  a  source 
I  know  from  personal  experience  to  be 
trustworthy.  It  involved  a  7-year-old 
boy  whose  tests  showed  him  to  be  in  the 
highest  1  percent  in  intelligence  of  the 
whole  State  of  Maryland,  and  who  was 
foimd  by  both  a  psychiatrist  and  a  pedia- 
trician to  be  perfectly  normal,  but  never- 
theless, at  the  insistence  of  his  public 
school,  was  put  on  Ritalin  for  a  period  of 
several  months  while  learning  almost 
nothing,  'When  liis  mother  finally  trans- 
ferred him  to  a  private  school  and  took 
him  off  the  drug,  he  progressed  rapidly 
and  is  now  doing  outstanding  work. 

•When  adults  and  public  institutions 
set  examples  like  this,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  a  destructive  drug  culture  flourishes 
among  our  young  people? 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES  AWARD  PRESENTED 
TO  AN  OUTSTANDING  AMERICAN, 
LUCILE  DeGEORGE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  and 
an  outstanding  American,  Mrs.  Luclle 
DeGeorge. 

Mrs.  DeGeorge  was  recently  presented 
the  New  York  State  CivU  Service  Em- 
ployees Award,  by  the  New  York  State 
Employees  Brotherhood  Committee.  This 
organization  represents  16  State  em- 
ployees organizations  throughout  my 
State.  The  award  is  presented  annually 
to  the  State  career  employee  whose  daily 
life  exemplifies  the  true  spirit  and  sin- 
cere dedication  to  the  principles  of 
brotherhood. 

This  fine  lady  was  presented  the  award 
this  year  for  several  reasons.  She  has  de- 
voted a  lifetime  of  service  to  her  country 
and  community.  Her  forceful  leadership 
in  many  social  and  philanthropic  causes 
is  well  worth  this  commendation. 

Let  me  briefly   outline  some   of  her 


noble  deeds  in  the  interest  of  her  fellow- 
man  and  the  awards  which  have  already 
been  bestowed  upon  her. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies 
in  Italo-American  circles,  Mrs.  DeGeorge 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Star  of  Solidarity 
by  the  Republic  of  Italy  in  1968.  which 
was  presented  by  the  Consul  General  of 
the  Government  of  Italy.  She  v,-r^  also  a 
recipient  of  the  Brotherhood  .'Vv.ard  from 
the  Queens  branch  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  More- 
over, she  IS  the  founder  of  A.M.I.T.A. — 
American  Italian  Awards  for  Women  of 
Achievement — the  Montessori  Lodge  of 
the  Sons  of  Italy  Order  and  the  Women 
Columbians,  a  group  affiliated  with  the 
Grand  Council  of  Columbia  Associations 
in  Civil  Service. 

In  addition,  she  received  the  'Woman 
of  the  Year"  award  from  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Esca  Club  and  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Appreciation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Being  a  woman  of  out- 
standing drive  and  dynamic  leadersWp 
she  still  finds  the  time  to  be  an  active 
member  of  the  Queens  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  Mrs.  DeGeorge  is  listed  in 
'"Who's  'Who  of  American  Women." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
an  Italo-American  has  been  selected  by 
the  New  York  State  Employees  Brother- 
hood Committee,  Inc.,  to  be  presented 
with  this  outstanding  award.  But  tliis  is 
only  one  of  many  firsts  accomplished  by 
this  elegantly  courageous  woman.  For 
example,  she  "^-as  the  first  woman  from  a 
lodge  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America,  Inc.,  to  have  been  desipnated 
for  this  honor  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  Another  is  that  Mrs.  DeGeorge  is 
the  first  member  of  any  Columbia  Asso- 
ciation to  be  singled  out  for  this  award. 

Indeed,  the  list  of  accomphsliments 
and  awards  received  by  this  lady  is  too 
extensive  to  list  here.  But  it  is  an  honor 
and  privilege  to  know  Lucile  DeGeorge, 
and  to  see  her  rewarded  for  her  imagina- 
tive and  tireless  involvement  on  behalf 
of  her  fellow  man,  especially  children. 
She  has  been  instrumental,  for  example, 
in  helping  to  provide  scholarships  for 
gifted  and  deserving  students  of  all  races, 
religions  and  ethnic  origins. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  commend  Mrs, 
DeGeorge  for  all  that  she  has  done  to 
foster  brotherhood  amongst  her  fellow 
man  and  to  congratulate  her  on  receipt 
of  this  particular  award.  She  certainly 
deserves  it. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNZCTlCVr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  .54  years 
ago,  Estonia  declared  her  indeix'ndence. 
Twenty-two  years  later  she  was  to  lose 
her  freedom  once  again  as  did  all  the 
Baltic  countries  during  World  War  II 
when  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Non- 
aggression  Pact  with  Germany.  Today  we 
commemorate  the  anmversary  of  free 
Estonia,  and  renew  our  hope  that  Estonia 
will  one  day  again  be  free. 
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throughout  the  history  of  Estonia, 
th^re  has  been  a  continuing  struggle  by 
Estonian  people  to  maintain  their 
owtn  culture  and  identity.  They  have  re- 
peiLtedly  asserted  their  own  culture 
agkinst  that  of  the  nations  which  have 
upied  their  country. 

1905,  the  Estonian  people  partici- 
in  th^  Russian  Revolution  m  order 
erthrow  the  existing  Russian  regime 
was  repre.'-Hsing  any  Baltic  and  spe- 
cifically Estonian  nationalism.  Demands 
made  but  not  answered  until   12 
later  when  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ascended  to  power  in  Rassia.  In 
ember    1917.    a    Communist    puppet 
was  established  and  maintained 
the  cities  by  martial  law.  However. 
Estonian  nationalism  continued  in  the 
coiintrjside. 

February  23.  1918.  the  Germans 
.e  the  Communists  out  of  Estonia  on 
r  march  into  Russia.  The  Estoruans 
no  desire  to  be  governed  by  the  Ger- 
maJns  either,  however,  and  on  February 
24,  1918,  Estonia  symbolically  proclaimed 
hei  independence.  Despite  the  German 
refisal  to  accept  the  proclamation  of 
independence  and  the  suppression  of 
which  followed,  a  provisional 
ernment  was  established  in  secret  and 
ated  throughout  the  German  occu- 
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November  1918,  the  Germans  wlth- 

f  rom  Estonia.  Once  again  the  Soviet 

on  attempted  to  occupy  and  control 

,a.  With  the  mobilization  of  forces 

ti^.e  Provisional  Government.  Estonia 

able  to  maintain  her  independence, 

February  2,  1920,  a  peace  treaty  was 

ned  between  Estonia  and  the  Soviet 

on.  The  Soviet  Union  voluntarily  and 

ver  renoimced  any  sovereign  rights 

Estonia. 

onia  remained  free  and  independent 

unitl  the  advent  of  World  War  II.  The 

.ggre.'^sion  Pact  signed  by  Germany 

the  Soviet  Union  in  1939  left  Estonia 

{he  Soviet  sphere  and  by  July  1940. 

once  again  controlled  Estonia. 

August  6,   1940,  Estonia  was  incor- 

ited  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Euring    the    22    years    of    freedom, 

Estmia  was  a  prosperous  and  growing 

on  carv^ing  out  her  own  destiny.  Now 

undter  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

lia  has  not  only  lost  her  national 

independence,    but    under    the    intense 

e  of  Russification.  is  in  danger  of 

her  national  culture  and  identity. 

this  anniversary  of  Estonian  Inde- 

ence.  let  us  in  America  remember 

;mail,  valiant  nation  and  hope  for 

future  when  Estonia  will  be  free  to 

as  an  Estonian  state  once  again. 
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AVONDALE  SHIPYARDS 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISW.V.A 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 


^^^.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no- 
in  the  public  press  the  past  few  days 
•al  attacks  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
ely  irresponsible  on  one  of  the  lead- 
shipyards  in  the  United  States — the 
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Avondale  Yard.  This  yard  has  built  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
.ships,  both  for  private  enterprise  and  the 
Government.  Mo.-t.  if  not  all.  of  these 
contracts  have  been  obtained  as  a  result 
of  competitive  bidding. 

To  attack  the  competence  of  the  yard 
or  the  integrity  of  its  officials  is  most 
unfair. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  type  of  investiga- 
tion I  will  insist  that  all  parties  be  heard 
and  that  other  shipyards  engaged  m  the 
construction  of  the  Navy  de.^troyer  es- 
cort vessels  be  required  to  testify  as  well. 
It  is  my  information  that  settlements 
substantially  higher  than  that  offered  to 
Avondale  have  already  been  paid  to  at 
least  one  other  American  shipyard  for 
comparable  work. 

Avondale  Shipyards,  located  1'..  miles 
up  river  from  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 
was  founded  in  1938  primarily  as  a  barge 
repair  company.  With  better  than  11.000 
employees  the  company  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  employer  in  the 
Stale  of  Louisiana  and  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  the  economy  of  the  State  and  to 
the  Nation. 

Several  years  ago  Avondale  completed 
a  $38  miUion,  privately  financed,  expan- 
sion program  which  has  made  the  ship- 
yard one  of  the  most  modern  and  com- 
petitive in  the  United  States.  Today,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  endeavoring  to 
revitalize  our  decaying  American  flag 
merchant  marine,  this  vard  is  turning 
out  both  commercial  and  military  ships 
at  a  fantastic  rate. 

The  first  step  in  the  program  was  the 
acquisition  of  additional  land  adjacent 
to  the  original  shipyard.  This  new  area 
of  approximately  100  acres  was  used  to 
provide  modern  steel  storage  facihty,  a 
sophisticated  shop  for  the  cutting  and 
preparation  of  steel  plate,  and  a  larger 
prefabrication  area.  Removing  these 
fimctions  from  the  original  building  site 
also  made  possible  a  more  efficient  layout 
in  the  hull  erection  and  launching  area. 
Once  prepared,  engineering  drawings 
and  other  information  are  forwarded 
to  the  numerical  control  section  of  the 
mold  loft  for  programing.  Here  infor- 
mation taken  from  the  drawings  is  plot- 
ted mathematically. 

After  lofting  has  been  accomplished, 
this  information  is  sent  to  the  computer 
section  where  a  paper  tape  is  prepared. 
Information  extracted  by  the  mold  loft  is 
readily  converted  to  tape  form,  after 
which  the  tape  is  returned  to  the  engi- 
neering department  for  checking.  The 
computers,  all  operated  by  competent 
technicians,  are  hou.sed  in  a  specially 
constructed  building  to  assure  positive 
and  accurate  operation  at  all  times. 

Avondale's  tape  controlled  drafting 
machines  are  among  the  most  precise  in- 
struments of  their  kind  ever  built  and 
include  the  largest  machine  of  this  type 
in  the  world.  In  normal  operation  under 
tape  control,  a  pen  details  the  tape  fed 
information  in  drawing  form.  Such 
drawings  vary  in  complexity  from  a 
simple  plate  nesting  to  a  drawing  which 
may  .show  both  left  and  right  hand  de- 
tails of  a  specific  element. 

Steel  is  received  on  the  Avondale  yard 
either  by  ship,  rail,  or  barge  and  is  de- 
livered, by  raU,  to  the  vast  storage  facil- 
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ity.  Here  it  is  identified  and  stored  hori- 
zontally. Two  massive  stock  cranes,  with 
a  magnetic  beam,  straddle  the  240-foot 
wide  storage  area  and  deliver  the  plate 
to  either  stand-by  storage  or  to  the  con- 
veyor line. 

Servicing  the  structural  shop  is  a 
tracked  captivator  machine  which  lifts 
one  end  of  a  preselect  plate  from  the  line, 
by  means  of  a  traveling  overhead  hoist! 
and  as  the  car  moves  under  the  plate  a 
magnetized  set  of  rollers  lifts  the  plate 
onto  the  captivator.  The  plate  is  then 
carried  to  a  cross-traveling  conveyor 
which  directs  it  through  a  rotary  shot 
blast  machine,  a  washing  device,  a  dry- 
ing oven,  a  paint  spray  machine,  and  an- 
other drying  oven  before  delivering  it  to 
the  plate  shop  for  cutting  and  forming. 
The  primed  plate  is  lifted,  again  by 
electromagnetic  cranes,  onto  the  cut- 
ting platens  where  tape  controlled  burn- 
ing machines  cut  them  to  the  desired 
dimensions.  Multiple  burning  heads,  syn- 
chronized with  the  tape  program  allow 
cutting  of  multiple  plates  to  Identical  di- 
mensions. The  speed  of  operation,  as  well 
as  the  accuracy  of  cutting,  makes  this 
method  particularly  adaptable  to 
shipbuilding. 

After  they  have  been  cut,  the  steel 
shapes  are  then  moved  to  the  prefabri- 
cation area  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
hull  modules  or  other  sections. 

Various  ship  sections  are  prefabricated 
in  a  large  building  area  after  which  they 
are  moved  to  the  assembly  platens 
through  the  use  of  specially  designed 
wheeled  vehicles.  Bow  and  stem  sections, 
each  of  which  is  fitted  to  the  hull  at  a 
particular  stage  of  construction,  are  nor- 
mally fabricated  in  close  proximity  to  the 
assembly  line. 

In  its  modernization  and  expansion 
program  Avondale  has  considered  all  seg- 
ments of  its  operation.  The  maciiine 
shop,  for  example,  has  been  specifically 
designed  for  the  machining  of  parts  and 
assemblies  essential  to  ship  construc- 
tion. Fi-om  taper  boring  to  the  turning  of 
line  shafts,  from  the  grinding  of  a  lock- 
ing pin  to  the  facing  of  a  flange,  pre- 
cision has  been  the  guiding  factor. 

All  shops  are  laid  out  to  facilitate  a 
logical  flow  of  materials  and  all  produc- 
tion schedules  are  keyed  to  the  master 
plan.  Mechanization  is  here  also  in  tape 
controlled  machines. 

The  automatic  handling  and  cutting 
equipment  are  being  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  radically  new  method  of  ship  con- 
struction. This  "shipbuilding  machine" 
is  used  for  the  mass  construction  of  de- 
strover  escorts.  It  consists  of  five  basic 
pasitions.  In  the  first  position  the  hull  is 
assembled  in  an  inverted  position  to  al- 
low the  advantages  of  downhand  weld- 
ing. Once  assembled  the  hull  is  moved 
sideways  into  a  series  of  massive  turn- 
ing rings  where  it  is  rotated  to  an  upright 
position,  the  virtually  complete  vessel  is 
ready  for  launching. 

During  the  past  year  Avondale  deliv- 
ered six  massive  commercial  cargo  ves- 
sels and  three  high  endurance  cutters 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  yard  also 
delivered  six  destroyer  escorts  for  the 
U.S.  Navy.  In  addition,  during  this  pe- 
riod, Avondale  Shipyards  laid  the  keels 
for  three  more  cargo  vessels  and  three 
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Navy  escort  ships  and  launched  five  more 
destroyer  escorts. 

Contracts  signed  in  1971  included 
seven  more  LASH  type  cargo  vessels  and 
five  giant  offshore  drilling  rigs.  Three  of 
these  rigs  are  for  American  oil  produc- 
tion companies,  two  others  are  for  Nor- 
wegian interests  and  will  be  used  for 
exploration  and  drilling  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  LASH  vessels — a  total  of  18  at- 
tained in  competitive  bidding  or  through 
negotiation — are  the  only  ones  of  this 
class  to  be  built  by  an  American  ship- 
yard. The  destroyer  escorts,  involving 
miiltiple  ship  contracts  for  the  years  1964 
and  1966,  total  27  vessels.  The  high  en- 
durance Coast  Guard  cutters  represent 
11  such  ships  to  be  contracted  by  the 
shipyard. 

Building  two  offshore  drilling  rigs  for 
foreign  interests  is  a  breakthrough  in 
being  competitive  with  overseas  builders 
and  is  a  plus  factor  toward  our  Nation's 
balance-of-payment  interests. 

During  the  lean  times  the  manage- 
ment of  Avondale,  poising  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  now  faced  them,  elected 
to  keep  the  Avondale  team  intact  and 
channeled  its  skills  and  know-how  into 
such  peacetime  pm-suits  as  constructing 
dredges,  fishing  boats,  offshore  oil  rigs, 
components  for  locks  and  dams,  sugar 
mill  equipment,  and  marine  repair.  Once 
again,  Avondale's  role  in  the  national 
economy  became  clear. 

Today,  Avondale  boasts  many  times 
the  number  of  employees  who  were  on 
the  payroll  at  the  close  of  World  War  11. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  size  and  type  or  craft  being 
turned  out  today  at  Avondale  than  in 
1945,  and  the  volume  of  production  has 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees.  To- 
day a  multiplicity  of  machines  and  tools, 
coupled  with  the  same  type  of  know- 
how,  special  skills  and  that  "something 
extra"  that  gave  birth  to  the  old  Avon- 
dale  Marine  Ways,  helps  keep  a  steady 
parade  of  ships  marching  across  the 
yard  to  the  batture  for  launching  in  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Service  Foundry  Division,  like  its  par- 
ent company,  prides  itself  on  being  a 
specialist  on  the  one  hand,  but  truly  di- 
versified on  the  other.  A  list  of  products, 
other  than  marine,  includes  lock  and 
dam  machinery,  valves  and  manifolds, 
bearings,  sugar  mills  and  numerous 
foundry  products  in  both  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metals.  A  further  breakdown 
reveals  that  for  the  sugar  industry  alone, 
a  complete  range  of  products  from  a 
single  cane  knife  to  a  complete  mill  is 
available,  including  mill  housing,  mill 
and  crusher  gearing,  mill  roll  bearings, 
feed  rolls,  inteiTnediate  carriers,  mill 
rolls  and  shafts,  bedplates,  crown  wheels, 
and  all  other  mill  components. 

All  items  manufactured  at  Service 
Foundry  are  designed  with  the  customer 
m  mind,  and  only  materials  that  insure 
a  prolonged  life  are  used. 

The  Bayou  Black  Division,  is  strategi- 
cally located  in  the  midde  of  the  "Oil 
Patch,"  12  miles  east  of  Morgan  City  and 
20  miles  west  of  Houma,  La.,  on  some  200 
acres.  The  primary  function  of  Bayou 
Black  is  to  serve  the  offshore  oil  indus- 
try and  its  prime  location  is  enhanced 
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by  its  access  to  multiple  transportation 
facilities.  The  yard  is  bounded  to  the 
north  by  U.S.  Highway  90  and  Bayou 
Black  to  the  east  and  south.  Bayou  Black 
ties  into  the  intraooastal  waterway  sys- 
tem 3V2  miles  from  the  yard,  providing 
ready  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
addition,  the  yard  is  also  served  by  a  spur 
track  from  Southern  Pacific  railroad's 
main  line. 

While  the  facility  is  set  up  primarily 
to  serve  the  offshore  oil  industry,  it  is 
equipped  to.  and  does  accomplish  tteel 
fabrication  of  any  industrial  nature.  The 
tools  and  equipment,  including  two  of 
the  most  modem  pipe  mills  in  the  Gulf 
South  are  the  latest — permitting  the 
utilization  of  the  most  up-to-date  and 
efficient  methods  of  steel  fabrication. 
Specialized  work  areas,  strategically  lo- 
cated in  the  yard,  are  used  to  prepare 
the  various  steel  components  prior  to  as- 
sembly or  erection.  From  the  first  step, 
cutting  steel  plate  to  size,  prior  to  rolling 
and  welding  to  make  the  pipe  sections, 
to  the  loadout  of  the  completed  struc- 
ture, all  phases  of  fabrication  and  erec- 
tion are  handled  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

The  fabrication  of  ocean-going  barges, 
floating  oil  storage  units,  drilling  struc- 
tures— both  fixed  and  mobile — (sub- 
mersible-floating) —types,  attest  to  the 
diversity  of  Avondale's  Bayou  Black 
Division. 

Repair  work  at  Avondale  is  handled 
primarily  at  either  the  Main  Yard  or  at 
the  Harvey  Repair  Yard,  with  the  facili- 
ties of  each  geared  to  provide  7  day  a 
week  round-the-clock  service.  The  Har- 
vey Repair  Yard  provides  maximum  re- 
pair facilities  by  means  of  its  well 
equipped  shops,  five  dry  docks  and  a  com- 
plete propeller  manufacturing  and  repair 
department. 

At  HaiTey  the  machine  shop,  electrical 
and  electronic  shop  and  the  dr>-docks 
offer  the  most  complete  repair  service  in 
the  Gulf  South.  An  awareness  of  down 
time  cost  to  an  operator  is  evident  and  a 
quick  turn  around  on  any  job  from  a  pro- 
peller repair  to  a  replacement  of  a  single 
chock  is  stressed. 

The  Harvey  Yard  is  proud  of  its  repu- 
tation as  the  most  complete  one-stop  re- 
pair facility  in  the  Gulf  South  and.  as 
the  Main  Yard  continues  to  produce  ma- 
jor ships,  the  repair  facilities  of  both  the 
Harvey  Yard  and  the  Main  Yard  increase 
in  direct  proportion. 

Marine  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.  and 
Standard  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.,  situated 
on  22  acres  on  the  West  Bank  River  Road 
about  a  mile  upriver  from  the  Harvey 
Canal,  have  the  most  complete  paint 
manufacturing  process  in  the  South. 
Standard  and  Marine  Paints  manufac- 
ture and  stock  complete  lines  of  prod- 
ucts for  architectural,  trade  sales,  and 
contractor  uses.  Emphasis  is  also  placed 
on  paints  and  coatings  for  the  marine, 
industrial,  and  product  finishing  fields. 
Avondale's  Industrial  Division  is  a  ma- 
jor supplier  of  doors,  hatches  and  scut- 
tles for  ships  under  construction  at  the 
main  yard,  and  the  Westwego  facihty, 
as  well  as  other  shipyards  throughout 
the  world. 

An  expansion  program  now  under  way 
at  this  division  will  enable  them  to  build 
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barges  on  a  production  line  basis  in  the 
near  future 

In  conjunction  with  the  expansion 
program  Avondale  also  obUined  and  de- 
veloped another  area  at  Westwego,  La. 
This  .shipyard  has  turned  out  high  en- 
durance Coast  Guard  cutters,  barges  300 
feet  in  length  and.  in  1971,  completed  al- 
most 500  lighters  for  the  LASH  .system. 
Presently  on  hand  are  orders  for  921  of 
these  lighters.  This  yard  is  al.so  building 
the  superstiTictures  for  the  offshore  d.ill- 
ing  rigs  now  under  construction. 

A  floating  drydock  at  the  Wet^twego 
yard  handled  249  vessels  of  various  types 
during  1971. 

The  Steel  Sales  Dinsion,  established 
just  4  years  ago,  is  already  one  of  the 
major  steel  suppliers  in  the  Southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  Customers 
range  from  .small  welding  .shop.s  to  ma- 
jor fabrication  and  manufacturers. 

There  are  four  department's  within 
the  division.  Brokerage  sales  are  handled 
for  direct  shipment.'^  from  the  mill  to  the 
larger  users.  The  mill  depot  department 
operates  on  large  orders  from  stock  and 
the  macliine  department  handles  the 
smaller  runs.  A  newly  added  aluminum 
and  stainless  steel  department  is  begin- 
ning to  show  i^rogress  and  a  steadv 
growth  is  anticipated  during  the  coming 
year. 

Tlie  Avoncraft  Division  of  Avondale 
Sliipyard  is  a  manufacturer  of  pre-c-n- 
gineered  porcelain  enamel  on  st«el  build- 
ings. It  al.so  fabricates  prepainted  galva- 
nized and  raw  steel  including  steel  for 
the  oil,  utility  and  chemical  industry. 
Avoncraft  builds  primarily  light  gage, 
high  quality  buildings  such  a,';  gasoline 
service  stations,  car  wash  tunnels,  and 
truck  stops  for  the  oil  industry.  They 
also  do  extensive  remodeling  of  old  build- 
ings for  the  same  group. 

This  division  is  also  a  leader  in  the 
manufacture  and  installation  of  porce- 
lain enamel  covers  for  outdoor  electrical 
generating  units. 

Somehow.  Avondale  has  gathered  the 
most  talented  and  productive  people  that 
the  shipbuilding  indu.'-try  has  ever  known 
into  one  organization. 

These  are  not  all  production  people  oi- 
engineers  or  super\'isors.  but  a  muIitpHc- 
ity  of  talents  ranging  from  the  lowest 
paid  to  the  highest — each  one  a  valuable 
individual,  endowed  or  trained  to  the 
particular  skills  of  his  craft  and  ;vith 
the  ability  to  work  safely. 

It  is  these  craftsmen— the  willing 
worker  with  the  rudimentary  skills  nec- 
es,sary  to  learning  his  craft  and  the  de- 
sire to  excel— that  has  set  the  corpora- 
tion apart  from  others  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry. 

Avondale  has  found  thcje  person.s 

in  the  swamplands  of  Louisiana,  among 
the  overfiow  of  the  big  cities,  and  in  al- 
lied industries  where  initiative  was  sti- 
fled—and many  of  them  ha\e  movrd 
rapidly  through  the  ranks  to  positions 
of  greater  pay  and  added  respon.?ibility 
In  keejjing  with  the  laws  set  up  by  God 
and  man.  the  value  of  each  employee  Is 
in  direct  proportion  to  his  overall  contri- 
bution. No  contract  that  Avondale  has 
attained  can  be  completely  succe,s,sfui 
without  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of 
everv-  person  within  the  corporation. 
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;  .s  the  corporation  profits,  so  does  each 
indvidual  and  tiie  result  is  evidenced  in 
mo  -e  jobs  and  the  security  of  steady 
woi  k,  the  financial  return  in  which  the 
ind  vidual's  wages  and  benefits  are  the 
ma  or  share. 

e.>.  Avondale  ha^  a  billion  assets  in 
its  fceople  who  have  a  wholesome  attitude 
to\^ard  their  work,  people  who  pive  an 
hor  est  day's  work,  people  whom  the  cor- 
porition  would  not  trade  for  any  other 
wojking  group  in  the  world. 
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CREDIT  FRAUD 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


or    NEW    YORK 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 


.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
nt;  legislation  today  to  close  a  loop- 
in  our  Code  of  Crimes  and  Cnmmal 
;edure  that  became  evident  in   the 
U.S.   Circuit   Court   of   Appeals' 
ion  on  February  23  disrni.ssing  the 
indi-tnitnt  against  a  Harlem  furniture 
for  fraudulent  collection  prac- 
The  Court  of  Appcal.s'  action  re- 
verjJed  a  previous  conviction  by  a  lower 
cout. 

Tie  ruling,  U.S.A.  against  Boneparth, 
wrii  ten  by  Judge  Wilfred  Feinberg,  while 
acfciowledging  that  the  appellants'  prac- 
tice was  unconscionable,  held  that  the 
Fed  ;ral  statute  did  not  apply  to  mer- 
cha  Its  collecting  their  owti  debts. 

Tie  bill  H.R.  13579.  I  am  introducing 
wou  d  clarify  section  712  of  title  18  to 
specifically  bring  persons  attempting  to 
coUrct  their  own  debts  under  its  prohibi- 
tion against  misusing  official  sounding 
nan  es  in  order  to  convey  the  false  im- 
pression  that  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved  in  the  collection. 
The  Court  of  Appeals'  decision  limited 
the  application  of  this  section  to  collec- 
tion agencies. 

Tie  Harlem  furniture  company  in- 
volved in  the  case  that  has  pointed  to 
the  need  for  corrective  legislation  u.sed 
flna  icial  disclosure  forms  purportedly 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Funds  Bureau  head- 
qua:  tered  in  Washington,  DC. 

Ji  dge  Feinberg  is  quoted  by  the  New 
Yorl;  Law  Journal  of  February  24,  1972, 
as  hiving  stated  in  his  decision: 

Wi  reached  tl^ls  conclusion  with  a  heavy 
hear ;  because  the  record  reeks  from  the  un- 
cona:ionable   practices  of    (the)    appellants. 

Ti  e  company  operated  a  furniture  and  ap- 
pllai  C'.'  s'c.,re  in  Harlem.  Most  of  the  sales 
were  made  on  credit,  so  that  liquidation  of 
acco  lilt-,  receivable  was  a  constant  problem. 

Tie  company  did  not  use  a  collection 
ageii:y  but  coUectad  its  own  bills  Collec- 
tion: were  pursued  with  understandable  per- 
slsle  ice  But  when  all  else  seemed  to  fail  the 
comiany   chose   to   resort   to   sheer   trickery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  present  law, 
ena(  ted  in  1959  may  have  originally  been 
aim  ;d  at  imscrupulous  practices  of  col- 
lecting agencies,  there  surely  was  no  In- 
tent to  give  immunity  to  those  making 
thei  r  own  collections.  It  is  important  that 
the  Congress  act  promptly  to  close  this 
loot  hole. 

Tie  text  of  H.R.  13579  follows: 
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I  H.R.  13579 

A  bill  to  amend  section  712  cf  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  persons  at- 
tempting to  collect   their  own  debts  from 
misusing  names  in  order  to  con\ey  the  false 
Impression  that  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  la  Involved  in  such  collection. 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
712  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"Whoever,  being  in  the  business  of  collect- 
ing"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Whoever,  In  order  to  collect  his  own 
debts  or  obligation.^,  employs  In  any  cummu- 
nlcatlon,  corresp>ondence.  notice,  advertise- 
ment, or  circular  the  words  'national',  'Fed- 
eral', or  'United  States',  the  initials  'U.S.',  or 
any  emblem  Insignia,  or  name,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  and  In  a  manner  reason- 
ably calculated  to  convey  the  false  Impres- 
sion that  any  such  communication, 
correspondence,  notice,  advertisement,  or  cir- 
cular upon  which  any  such  word.  Initials,  or 
emblem.  Insignia,  or  name  appears  Is  an 
official  doctunent  of  any  department,  agency, 
bureau,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  In  any  manner  represents  the 
United  States  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  *  1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both." 


RALPH  L,  QUESINBERRY  OF  CHA- 
GRIN FALLS,  OHIO,  NAMED  ATH- 
LETIC DIRECTOR  OF  YEAR  FOR 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  annoimce  that  one  of  my 
con-stituents,  Ralph  L,  Quesinberrv  of 
Chagrin  Falls,  has  been  named  national 
winner  of  the  Athletic  Director  of  the 
Year  Award  on  the  serondar\'  school 
level. 

He  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
winner  of  what  will  be  an  annual  award 
program  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Secondary  School  Athletic 
Director-;  and  the  Schering  Corporation, 
a  pharmaceutical  firm. 

More  than  30,000  secondary  school 
athletic  directors  throughout  the  coim- 
try  were  invited  to  submit  applications. 
Ralph  Quesinbern*  was  .selected  from 
amon^'  six  regional  finalists  by  an  Inde- 
pendent selection  committee  composed 
of  former  outstandini;  athletes  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  chosen 
professions. 

In  addition  to  a  cash  award  presenta- 
tion on  Saturday,  March  25,  in  Hoa-.ton, 
Tex..  Mr.  Quesinberrv  will  also  be  hon- 
ored by  national  distribution  of  a  16  mm. 
color  documentary  lilm  in  which  he  plays 
a  feature  role  Filmed  on  location,  the 
motion  picture  will  be  shown  to  thou- 
sands of  his  colleagues  who  play  a  vital 
role  m  ujsing  sport.s  as  a  catalyst  in  up- 
lifting and  Improving  their  schools  and 
communities.  The  film  will  then  be 
shown  across  the  Nation  on  television 
and  before  school  and  civic  organizations. 
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Mr.  Quesinberry  spent  his  entire  child- 
hood in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Tiffin  Junior  Order  Home. 
He  showed  such  great  promise  as  ari 
athlete  there  that  he  received  a  football 
scholarship  to  Bowling  Green  University 
and  later  became  captain  of  the  team. 
He  graduated  in  1946  and  seven  of  his 
classmates  became  coaches. 

After  receiving  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  he  went  to  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity where  he  earned  his  Masters  in  1953. 

It  was  during  those  formative  years 
at  Tiffin  and  Bowling  Green  that  he  de- 
veloped a  warm  and  intense  interest  in 
helping  young  people  and  in  student 
participation. 

Mr.  Quesinberry  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  spent  2 '2  years  overseas,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  on  Christmas  Day, 
1945.  He  took  his  coaching  credentials  to 
Chagrin  Falls,  where  he  soon  found  his 
niche  in  life. 

He  has  spent  26  years  teaching  at 
Chagrin  Falls  High  School  while  at  the 
same  time  putting  in  16  years  as  football 
coach,  3  years  as  basketball  coach,  20 
years  as  a  track  coach,  5  years  as  a  golf 
coach,  2  years  as  swimming  coach  and  10 
years  as  athletic  director.  He  also  served 
as  a  volunteer  and  later  as  a  paid  staff 
member  of  the  community  recreation 
program  for  18  years. 

During  his  first  year  at  the  coaching 
helm,  Quesinberry-  produced  an  unde- 
feated, untied  team  which  tallied  233 
points  to  its  opponents  22.  It  was  a  great 
football  year.  That  was  in  1947. 

Over  the  16  years  of  Ralph  Quesin- 
berr>''s  head  coaching  career  his  Tigers 
won  33,  lost  only  35  and  tied  10  games. 
This  works  out  to  a  .704  win  average, 
one  of  the  highest  among  active  grid 
coaches  in  Greater  Cleveland. 

No  matter  what  caliber  of  football  ma- 
terial Quesinberry  had  to  work  with,  his 
squads  always  reflected  fine  coaching  and 
superb  conditioning, 

HONORED   BY   CriY   FATHERS 

When  Quesinberry  stepped  down  as 
coach  with  an  eye  to  the  athletic  direc- 
torship, the  city  fathers,  then  headed  by 
Mayor  James  H.  Solether,  honored  him 
with  a  proclamation  and  a  "Ralph  Que- 
sinberry Day." 

He  was  honored  at  a  civic  banquet,  and 
many  former  students  sent  him  letters 
and  wires.  One  wire  came  from  Marshall 
R.  Jennison,  M.D.,  Columbus.  It  read: 

Dear  Coach:  there  are  many  present  to- 
night who  played  well  for  you  and  your 
school  and  have  much  to  thank  you  for.  As 
one  whose  contributions  were  more  modest 
and  mostly  from  the  sidelines,  let  me  say 
that  I  also  consider  It  a  privilege  to  have  been 
a  member,  however  small,  of  one  of  your 
teams. 

Today,  at  Chagrin  Falls  High  School, 
it  Is  the  zest  for  sports  and  fitness  which 
Quesinberry  Instills  In  the  whole  program 
he  directs.  During  the  summer  It  is  the 
Blooper  League,  the  Little  League  and 
Pony  League.  He  has  initiated  such 
sports  a.s  Intramural  volleyball,  tumb- 
ling, and  Saturday  morning  basketball 
and  fitness  classes. 

HE  LOVES  AND  HELPS  TOtTNO  PEOPLE 

Many  towrtspeople  attest  to  the  warm 
and  personal  interest  he  takes  in  stu- 
dents, both  boys  and  girls. 
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Wrote  Charles  D.  Barber  of  Chagrin 

Falls: 

The  highest  compliment  that  I  could  pay 
Ralph  would  be  to  say  that  there  is  no  man 
I  would  rather  have  coach  my  own  son  than 
Ralph  Quesinberry  because  of  the  favorable 
impact  and  Influences  he  htis  on  young  peo- 
ple. Fortunately,  for  our  family,  our  three 
youngsters  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing and  being  positively  Influenced  by  Ralph 
Quesinberry.  Our  community  has  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  this  man's  labor  of  love  for 
competitive  sports. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  arranged  for 
countless  college  interviews,  written 
hundreds  of  recommendations,  and  has 
given  unstintingly  of  his  own  time  and 
money  visiting  college  campuses  with 
prospective  students.  For  summer-time 
jobs,  he  is  literally  a  walking  employ- 
ment agency. 

Not  too  long  ago,  he  bought  a  vacant 
lot  adjacent  to  his  home,  had  it  black- 
topped,  and  turned  it  over  to  children  In 
the  neighborhood  for  a  playgroimd. 

He  organized  numerous  community 
projects  to  help  with  unusual  cases  or 
problem  children. 

He  has  opened  the  gymnasiums  of  the 
community  and  has  given  his  own  time 
freely  to  participating  students  in  the 
community,  as  well  as  black  students 
from  neighboring  communities. 

In  1962,  he  was  honored  by  the  Jay- 
Cees  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  for  his  con- 
tributions to  school  children. 

Only  this  last  fall,  Mr.  Quesinberry 
helped  organize  a  public  dinner  honor- 
ing two  outstanding  members  of  the 
community  for  the  giving  of  their  time 
and  financial  support  to  many  commu- 
nity projects. 

Mr.  Quesinberry  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Marjorie  (Peg)  Hagadom,  whom  he 
courted  while  a  student  at  Bowling 
Green,  They  have  three  children,  David, 
22,  who  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Health  and  Physical  Education 
from  Bowling  Green;  Tom,  19,  a  fresh- 
man at  Ohio  University,  majoring  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education;  and 
Susan,  15,  a  high  school  sophomore  and 
a  candy  striper  at  Highland  View 
Hospital. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  com- 
ments of  the  Washington  and  New  York 
media  with  respect  to  the  President's  re- 
cent trip  to  China  but  I  think  it  is  also 
helpful  and  instructive  to  read  the  im- 
pressions of  newsmen  and  editors  back 
at  the  grassroots. 

In  that  regard,  I  read  with  interest 
three  editorials  in  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  dated  February  24,  27,  and  29  en- 
titled, respectively,  "The  Great  Turn- 
around," "The  Second  Impressions,"  and 
"We  Didn't  Do  All  the  Giving."  These 
editorials  provide  some  Insights  and  im- 
pressions which  may  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  I  Include  the  text  of  these 
editorials  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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The  Great  Turnaround 
One  of  the  most  Intriguing  things  about 
the  whole  China  episode  Is  the  coverage  of  It. 
which   has   had   a   shattering  effect  on   the 
former  mind-sets  of  so  many  Joiu-nallsts. 

Our  own  "stable"  Is  the  most  dramatic 
example, 

William  F,  Buckley,  the  "conservative" 
columnist,  has  been  In  the  business  for  three 
years,  largely,  of  defending  Richard  NUon 
from  the  assaults  of  the  left-wingers 

Josep  Kraft,  the  "lltieral  thinker,"  has 
spent  the  same  three  years,  generally,  finding 
a  rigid,  selfish,  sbort-lerm,  expedient  and 
mistaken  piu-pose  In  Just  about  anything 
Nixon  does. 

Three  days  In  China,  and  our  "anti-Nixon" 
and  "pro-Nlxon"  columnists  seem  to  have 
traded  places! 

Buckley  remains  hung  up  on  "shaking  the 
bloody  hands"  of  the  old  Communist  kUler- 
chlefs  and  sees  the  camaraderie  of  the  meet- 
ing with  apparent  horror  and  disgust — so 
far. 

Kraft,  true  to  form,  first  calculated  that 
the  whole  trip  was  a  meaningless,  empty 
farce  with  no  real  function  or  purpose  other 
than  political  showmanship.  The  "cool  re- 
ception" In  terms  of  street  crowds  he  inter- 
preted as  evidence  that  the  Chinese  would 
treat  Nixon  at  arm's  length,  and  put  him  In 
the  humiliating  position  of  a  beggar  at 
court. 

But  after  the  prompt  meeting  of  Nixon 
and  Mao  and  the  sudden  splurge  of  coverage 
on  Chinese  press  and  radio  and  television 
Kraft  was  dumfounded  and  reversed  himself 
completely,  (Read  Kraft's  column  on  tbls 
page  today.) 

Finally,  Kraft  has  perceived  what  President 
Nixon  has  been  saying  for  two  years  as  the 
real  reality:  that  the  future  of  America  and 
China  Is  in  a  future  world  In  which  both 
will  Inevitably  be  among  the  "Big  Five." 
(Nixon  has  been  pointing  this  out  In  "vlew- 
of-the-world"  press  briefings  for  background 
ever  since  he  started  such  special  briefings 
across  the  country  years  ago.  And  Nixon  has 
been  repeatedly  telling  us  his  goal  was  not 
"peace,  now"  but  "a  generation  of  peace." 

Those  like  Kraft  with  a  stereotyped  self- 
view  of  Nixon  refused  to  listen  and  kept  look- 
ing for  the  "Instant  expediency"  and  the 
"rabbit  from  the  hat  trick." 

Now,  Joe  Kraft  sees  the  f>olnt.  Whether  or 
not  this  trip  means  anything  to  America's 
problems  this  year.  It  makes  a  massive  change 
for  posterity. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  a  Communist 
regime,  which  came  to  power  amid  rivers  of 
blood,  rules  800,000,000  people  and  Is  estab- 
lishing Its  own  "base"  of  philosophy  and 
world  view  and  its  own  "mind-sets"  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

For  20  years,  part  of  that  legend-bulldlng 
has  Included  a  fixed  and  virulent  hatred  of 
the  United  States, 

The  central  figure  of  the  whole  modern  and 
probably  future  Chinese  "legend" — the  Lenin 
of  China — Is  Mao,  and  Mao  Is  nearly  80  years 
old. 

The  question  affecting  posterity  Is  whether 
It  will  develop  based  on  "Inevitable"  and 
eternal  hatred  toward  the  U.S.,  or  whether 
the  new  generation  of  leaders,  generating  Mao 
and  Maoist  traditions,  will  come  to  power 
with  a  reasonable  future  attitude  toward 
what  the  U.S.  Is  and  pos.slble  accommodation 
with  It  In  a  peaceful  manner. 

Crudely  put,  the  question  Is  how  rigid  will 
China's  future  tradition  be — or  how  fle.xlble. 
Mao's  public  seal  on  the  Nixon  visit  and 
the  resulting  broad  publicity  and  smiling, 
warm  "Imagery"  being  blasted  at  the  Chinese 
people  Is  a  long  step  toward  making  sure  that 
Chinese  youth  and  American  youth  do  not 
enter  the  future  already  mortgaged  to 
enmity. 

The  past  Is  bloody.  Indeed,  but  we  serve 
nobody  by   dealing   in   a   past    whose   chief 
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leaders — Chiang  Kai-shek.  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Chou  En-Lal  are  all  very  elderly  me:i  t<  day. 
There  Is  a  ser.ice  to  p<:>ster!ty,  at  least,  by 
the  remarkable  and  apparently  successful 
move  that  Nixon  has  made  to  "tear  up  the 
mortgage"  and  change  the  basic  attitude 
toward  America  of  a  major  section  of  the 
world's  people — not  Just   a  regime. 

In  three  days,  with  a  massive  assist  from 
the  whole  Red  China  propaganda  machine, 
Nixon  has  changed  the  "image"  of  the  United 
States  m  Chinese  modern  tradition  and 
legend-buildlng. 

-And  if  Joe  Kraft  Is  an  example,  he  may 
have  made  his  firtt  dent  In  that  much  more 
difficult  task— changing  the  "image"  of 
Richard  Nixon  that  has  been  as  stereotyped 
and  self-lnfllcted  on  many  U.S.  intellectuals, 
newsmen,  and  others  as  were  the  Chinese 
myths  about  us  all. 

Now  we  wait  to  see  If  William  Buckley  will 
take  his  eyes  oa  the  horrid  pa^t,  too,  to  see 
the  future  potential  involved  which  is  where 
the  action  is.  The  past  is  too  late  to  change. 
In  the  past  13  years,  we  have  pointed  out, 
again  and  again,  that  what  is  said  on  uie 
world  suge  by  Communist  leaders  is  totally 
unrealiable  and  often  pure  "tactics" — and 
that  the  place  to  look  for  what  is  "real"  is  in 
the  controlled  propaganda  that  they  direct 
at  their  own  people. 

Ttxj  often,  the  soft  words  spoken  by  Red 
leaders  and  blazoned  In  the  Western  press 
'.vere  n  .n  e',  en  reported  to  the  home  folka. 
1 1  was  In  Russia  when  the  first  high  R'js- 
sian  official  visited  the  U.S.  and  his  e\ery 
remark  was  a  headline  in  America,  and  his 
every  word  "analyzed"  for  great  sign:£cAnce 
about  future  relations.  Yet,  in  Russia,  none 
cf  these  things  were  told  the  Russian  people 
where  antl-.\merican  propaganda  continued 
to  dominate  the  media.) 

The  splurge  cf  friendly  and  warm  publicity 
deluging  the  people  of  China  now  is  the 
real  measure  that  means  something. 

This  time,  at  least,  the  "double  game"  we 
have  watched  Communist  diplomacy  playing 
so  often  is  not  being  played  against  us. 

It  doei  open  the  door  of  the  future — even 
If  that  Is  the  future  Involving  other  Chinese 
Inheritors  ajid  other  American  administra- 
tions. 

That  door  appeared  to  be  slammed,  locked 
and  bolted  a  very  short  time  ago 

We  ought  not  go  overboard  as  to  what  this 
means  in  our  relations  there  tonight  .  .  , 
but  It  gives  posterity  a  much  freer  hand  to 
solve  problems  whicli  otherwise  threaten  the 
most  massive  loss  of  human  life  in  history 

Responsibility  requires  that  we  now  con- 
cern ourselves  more  about  that  possible  fu- 
ture blood-bath  than  those  of  the  past. 

C.    L.    D.^MCET. 


RiiALiTT  In  Chin.*:  The  Siecond  Impressions 

The  contingent  of  newr^men  In  China  do 
not  get  much  exposure  to  the  "common 
man"  there,  but  even  though  they  are  re- 
duced to  interviewing  their  official  interpre- 
ters and  talking  to  their  official  drivers  while 
the  private  real  business  cf  the  trip  gi:>es  for- 
ward. It  is  having  an  impact. 

It  is  hard  to  get  realistic  lmpresston!^  m  a 
strange  country  in  one  week  I  reciUl  vividly 
that  "first  impressions"  of  a  series  of  activ- 
ities In  the  Soviet  Union  a  lew  years  ago 
were  exciting  and  even  almost  entrancing — 
for  a  while  That  Is  l>ec«uiie  they  were  so 
"new."  and  one  did  not  yet  realize  the  dif- 
ference betweei^  the  new  experience  and  what 
the  same  thing  is  like  as  an  external  stand- 
ard. Later  some  of  the  same  "charming" 
practices  assumed  as  opposite  Impact — as 
near  Intolerable. 

"Its  a  nice  place  to  visit  but  I  wouldn't 
want  to  live  there."  Ls  a  saying  that  is  com- 
monplace amongst  us  that  grows  from  this 
very  lmp«..rtant  time  difference 

.■\  Keuters  ct.>rrespondent  who  was  in  Pe- 
king for  some  years  In  the  late  60  s  i  and 
ended  up  in  solitary  connnemeut  simply  aa 
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kmal!    against    British    policy    in    Hong 

g)    described  how  exhilarating  and  Im- 

ive  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Cultural 

lu'.iou    to    see    the    masses    of    Chinese 

,-ing  Mao's  "Little  Red  Book."  with  them 

ver  they  went  and  chanting  Mao  s  say- 

with  great  enthusiasm. 

er  a  couple  of   ueeks  of  this,  however. 

jegan  to  get  tired  of  It.  After  a  couple  of 

.ths  of  It.  he  began  to  realize  how  horri- 

slckening  i:  must  actually  be  for  those 

s  wl;o   were  so  obviously  obliged   to  do 

ay  in  and  day  out,  with  slavish,  hunitliat- 

aud  boring  monotony. 

ings    cha;ige    with    prolonged    exposure 

uer  dimension   than   they  have  m   the 

burst  of  experience. 

it  even  m  a  week,  tidbits  of  the  Chinese 

ty  are  emerging  for  many  of  the  visiting 

ters.  One  catches  the  flavor  of  a  driver 

looked    nicomprehending    when    asked 

happens  if  yoii  break  the  speed  linii: 

could  only  reply,    You  don't  understand. 

IS  the  speed  limit.  ' 

other  catches  the  papered-over  pathoa 

Peking  intellecvial  who  was  arbitrarily 

l:ed  from  his  job  and  plunked  down   in 

■nmune  three  years  ago,  his  family  split 

while    he    worked    as    a    peasant    among 

nts.    He    was    yanked    out    again,   tem- 

ily,  to  meet  the  interpreter  needs  of  this 

—and  will  be  sent  back  again  when  it's 
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hais  still  not  seen  his  children,  and 
10  idea  when.  If  ever,  he  will  see  them 
1  or  be  allowed  to  leave  the  commune 
his  peasant  chores  to  resume  a  more 
nal"  life  for  his  own  background,  train- 
nd  abilities. 

see  him,  on  top  of  this  sad  situation, 
!stly  proclaiming  that  he  doesn't  mind 

and  that  peasant  work  Is  a  "great  op- 
inlty." 

will  not  hurt  future  reporting  attitudes 
In  the  United  States  that  these  com- 
and  correspondents  have  discov- 
a  human  frame  of  reference  in  the  con- 
society  as  well  as  a  broadly  intellec- 
concept  of  that  way  of  life. 
3  one  thing  to  have  a  basic  "understand- 
and  theory  that  "they  do  things  dltTer- 
.  which  is  their  right"  and  thus  a 
comprehension    at    the    intellect \ial 
of  the  idea  of  a  controlled  or  totalitarian 
y.   It   is   another  thing  to  see   it   even 
e  smallest  glimpses,  through  the  eyes 
ual  human  beings  who  must  do  as 
are  told,   who  have   no  say   over   their 
who  know  nothing  but  what  is  care- 
selected    as    suitable,    and    who    must 
verba!  approval  of  whatever  i.s  done  to 

whether  they  like  It  or  not. 
sslans  and  Chinese,  like  any  other  hu- 
belngs.   once   we  contact   them  at  the 
!   and  social   level,   are  not  hobgob- 
Thev    are   people    like    us, 

that   real  awareness  and  the  shock 

they  aren't  all  that  different  comes 
econd   realization    ilf   one   experiences 

ng     like     a     real     "Immersion"  in     a 

unlst    culture)     that,    as    human    be- 
like us.  the  pervasive  tyranny  Imposed 
r   dally    and    personal    lives    Is    hor- 
humlllatlng.  endlessly  depressing,  and 

tragic. 

Ir  feelings  are  what  anybody's  feelings 

be — except   that   their  feelings   must 

ippressed   and    "proper"   "official"   atti- 

loudly  expressed. 

t  and  parcel  of  this  endless  repression 
e    confusing    fact    that    any    startling 

In  th9  routine  is  so  exhilarating  It 
)e  almost  intoxicating — and  a  'Western- 
ay  see  Communist  citizens  animated, 
mg  loudly,  and.  Indeed,  at  times  act- 
3  If  under  the  stimulus  of  "pep  pills." 
lave  experienced  this  many  times  In 
a. 

"pep  piU"  is  the  presence  of  an  Amer- 

It   can   be   like   a   visit   from   a   man 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on    the    .moon.    It    provides    a    rare    holiday 
atmosphere. 

This  Is  less  true  in  Russia  today  than  a 
few  years  ago — depending  somewhat  on 
where  you  go.  It  is,  apparently,  very  true 
In  China  today  at  a  "stage"  much  like 
Russia  or  East  Germany  a  lew  years  ago. 

It  ought  to  serve  as  a  "balancing"  experi- 
ence of  the  human  realities  of  this  level  of 
regimentation — together  with  the  hopeful 
reality  in  terms  of  international  affairs  that 
the  future  may  be  rendered  more  peaceful 
than  the  past. 

There  are  grounds  for  enthusiasm  about 
the  China  development — and  grounds  for 
sobriety.  We  ought  not  confuse  the  two 
realities. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  deal  Intelligently 
and  realistically  with  both. 

C.  L.  Dancey. 
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We  Didn  t  Do  All  the  Giving 

With  tunnel  visions  (and  some  political 
prejudice!  a  good  many  U.S.  observers  seem 
to  insist  on  ■analyzing"  the  Chinese  com- 
munique as  if  the  "generalizations"  about 
China's  policy  are  meaningless  and  the  U.S. 
is  doing  all  the  "giving." 

Far  from  it,  it  seems  to  me.  if  you  keep 
in  mind  the  constant  and  slgnlflcant  "dou- 
ble-play" of  controlled  societies  as  to  what 
they  in  the  past  have  often  told  us  and  the 
world  as  compared  to  what  they  have  de- 
scribed as  policy  to  their  own  people  in  their 
own  controlled  media. 

■When  you  look  at  what  China  has  been 
preaching  through  all  its  propaganda  media 
for  20  years  a:;d  see  that  they  now  come 
forward  with  a  public  pledge,  likewise  broad- 
cast by  all  their  own  controlled  media 
throughout  China  as  the  policy  of  Mao  and 
Chou,  it  Is  a  very  sienlflcant  change. 

They  have  publicly  pledged  that  both  China 
and  the  US.  will  not  seek  hegemony  over 
any  other  A->ian  nation  and  that  they  will 
respect  the  territorial  Integrity  of  existing 
small  nations,  and  that  their  formal  policy 
is  one  of  peace  not   conquest. 

Tlie  other  fact  of  life  Ignored  by  those  who 
blandly  skip  over  China's  commitments  In 
this  communiqtie  is  the  fact  that  unless 
China  proceeds  to  act  as  promised  we  are  not 
■giving  away'^  a  single   thing! 

Every  promise  we  have  made,  large  or 
.small,  by  the  terms  of  the  communique  Is 
contingent  upon  their  good  behavior. 

Even  the  removal  of  a  mere  10.000  U.S. 
military  still  doing  .:>dd  Jobs  In  Taiwan  is  a 
gradual,  long  term,  stretched  out  commit- 
ment depending  on  China's  future  actions. 

Even  =uch  little  things  as  '■cultural"  and 
■■joumalistic"  exchanges  are  pushed  into  a 
slow  developing  future  process  depending  on 
China's  future  actions. 

Even  the  simple  development  of  normal, 
de  facto  diplomatic  relations  between  na- 
'ions  such  .is  we  have  long  carried  on  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  host  of  distasteful 
governments,  left  aiid  right,  is  pushed  into 
a  cautious,  long-term  future  activity  depend- 
ing on  future  Chinese  actions  m  keeping 
her  pledges. 

If  China  does  "behave,"  no  US  policy 
would  be  sacrificed,  because  It  has  al-A-ays 
been  our  policy  to  resist  expansion  and  noth- 
ing more.  Indeed,  It  would  mark  the  success 
of  that  policy. 

If  Chirut  does  not  behave,  we  will  have  lost 
nothing  because  the  whole  deal  will  be  Just 
another  broken  contract  which  binds  no- 
body. We  will  Just  be  back  at  the  beginning. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  there  were 
powerful  forces  Involved  to  oblige  China  to 
seek  out  this  display  of  new  association  with 
the  U.S.  and  this  drastic  change  In  her  Inter- 
naJ  propaganda  and  policy  vis  a  vis  the  United 
States  and  regarding  the  communlzatlon  of 
Asia. 

It  must  be  prestmied  that  China  thinks  It 
to   her  advantage — or  necessity — to  behave 


for  a  few  years.  Doubtless  that  Intention  Is 
temporary. 

But  a  few  years  are  very  important,  because 
who  knows  what  changes  or  conditions  may 
develop  during  such  a  hiatus? 

In  a  few  years  the  leadership  in  China, 
for  example,  must  inevitably  change  .  ,  . 
and  there  is  significance  in  Nixon's  insistence 
on  exchanging  a  toast  or  shaking  the  hand 
of  every  Chinese  official  in  reach  at  every 
formal  affair. 

In  the  odd  Intensities  of  Internal  Chinese 
politics,  he  sought  to  involve  every  possible 
future  power  personally  In  this  contact  and 
this  activity. 

It  is  easier  to  get  into  these  things  than  it 
is  to  get  out  of  them,  and  Nixon  did  all  that 
can  be  done  to  make  It  difficult  for  the  future 
echelon  of  China  to  restore  the  full  "bogey- 
man" image  of  the  United  States — that  pre- 
vailed for  20  years — as  an  instrum.ent  of  poli- 
tics In  the  Chinese  Communist  party  in 
future  power  struggles. 

He  has  gone  an  amazingly  long  way  to  give 
the   future,   there   and   here,   more   fluidity, 

T.he  task  will  be  to  make  the  most  of 
that  .  .  .  but  It  simply  puts  us  on  the  play- 
ing field  with  more  room  to  move — It  doesn't 
tie  us  down.  It  frees  us. 

It  does  the  same  for  the  Chinese. 
And  this  added  fluidity  both  places  Is  an 
improvement   over   the  rigid   Images  of  the 
past  which  locked  us  onto  a  collision  course. 

C.  L.  Dancev. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

CP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  1.S  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  Monthly  Calendar  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution.  The  March  Calendar  of 
Events  follo'ws: 

1972  Kite  Carnival 

Under  the  direction  of  Paul  E.  Garber, 
Historian  Emeritus,  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  As- 
sociates and  Parks  for  All  Seasons,  National 
Capita!  Parks. 

March  18;  Illustrated  lecture  entitled  The 
Hi^tonj  and  Design  of  Kites,  by  PatU  E. 
Garber.  1:30  p.m.,  Natural  History  Building 
Auditorium. 

March  20:  Kite  Day.  Open  flying  for  all 
kite  enthusiasts.  The  Park  Service  will  pro- 
vile  entertainment,  free  kites  (bring  tails!), 
and  a  Kite  Clinic  for  repair.  12  Noon-5  p.m. 
Washington  Monument  Grounds. 

April  1:  Kite  Competition  (No  recreation- 
al flying  will  take  place  this  day).  Rain  date 
will  be  April  2.  Washington  Monument 
Grounds. 

Washington  Area  Competition.  10  a.m.-l 
p.m. — registration  and  flying  (registration 
closes  at  12  Noon).  1:30  p.m. — awards  pres- 
entation. 

National  Kite  Competition.  2-3:30  p.m. — 
fUln'j.  4  p.m. — awards  presentation. 

For  detailed  information  on  competition 
ru;e,~  and  eligibility.  wTlte  Kites,  the  Smith- 
sonian Associates,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

March  at  the  Smithsonian 

march    1,    1972 

Exhibition:  Second  Floor  Gallery,  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  devoted  to  Ameri- 
can landscape  painting  and  opening  in  honor 
of  the  American  park  system's  centennial. 
Works  range  from  early  19th  century  through 
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the  years  of  exploration  and  establishment 
of  the  Yellowstone  area  and  Include  artists 
Moran,  Leutze  and  Blerstadt.  Permanent 
exhibition. 

Concert:  Dami  Woodwind  Quintet  In  a 
program  of  works  by  Cage,  Denlsov,  Escher, 
Haydn,  and  Relcha,  8:30  p.m.,  Balrd  Audi- 
torium, Museum  of  Natural  History.  For 
ticket  information  call  381-5395.  Presented 
by  the  Dl'vlslon  of  Musical  Instruments  and 
Resident  Smithsonian  Associates. 

Free  film  theatre:  Annanacks^A  group  of 
Eskimos  faced  with  extinction  and  its  suc- 
cessful struggle  to  establish  the  first  Eskimo 
cooperative  in  Canada;  Eskimo  Artist  Keno- 
juak — the  daily  life  of  Kenojuak  and  her 
people.  Two-fllm  program  at  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m.   Natural   Hlstorj'   Building   auditorium. 

Design  film:  The  Music  Rack.  Artist  Wen- 
dell Castle  Is  shown  making  a  complex  ply- 
wood music  rack.  Continuous  half-hour 
showings  from  11  a.m.;  last  showing  2:30 
p.m.  Grand  Salon,  Renwlck  Gallery, 

MARCH    2,    1972 

Creative  screen:  Symmetry — Mathematical 
ballet  of  symmetries  In  controlled  progres- 
sion from  simple  to  complex  figures;  Magic 
Machines — Excellent  photography,  glocken- 
spell  musical  background  and  commentary 
by  artist -sculptor  Robert  Gilbert  on  his  in- 
genious kinetic  sculpture  contraptions.  Con- 
tinuous half -hour  showings  from  11  a.m.; 
last  showing  2:30  p.m.  Lecture  Hall.  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Seminar  in  Origin  of  Life,  Genetic  Engi- 
neering and  Evolution:  Gene  Therapy:  The 
Need,  Experimental  Approaches  and  Social 
Implications.  Lecturer:  H.  Vasken  Aposhlan, 
University  of  Maryland,  Sp>onsored  by  the 
Consortltun  of  Universities  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 7:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium. 

Free  film  theatre:  Annanacks:  Eskimo  ArU 
ist  Kenojuak.  Repeat.  See  March  1  for  details. 

MARCH   3,    1972 

Seminar:  Man's  Predicament  in  the  1970's, 
by  Governor  Rolf  Edberg,  Swedish  statesman 
and  humanist.  Gov.  Edberg's  book.  On  the 
Shred  of  a  Cloud  prompted  the  forthcoming 
U.N.  Stockholm  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment.  10:30  a.m.,  Balrd  Auditorium, 
Natural  History  Building,  Public  Is  invited. 
Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Seminars  and  the 
Office  of  En'vlronmental  Sciences. 

MARCH  4,   1072 

Creative  screen:  Symmetry;  Magic  Ma- 
chines. Repeat.  See  March  2  for  details. 

MARCH   5,   1972 

Exhibition:  Art  from  D.C.  Public  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  Paintings,  drawings,  papier 
mach6  constructions,  batiks,  and  ceramics 
by  elementary  school  students.  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts,  through  April  10. 

MARCH    8,    1972 

Luncheon  forum:  F-4  Phantom  II — Most 
Successful  Jet  of  All  Time.  Informal  discus- 
sion led  by  F.  Michael  O'Brien,  President, 
University  College  Students  Association. 
Room  449.  Smithsonian  Institution  "Castle" 
Building,  12  Noon — Bring  your  lunch. 

Free  film  theatre:  The  Unexplained — Doc- 
umentary on  Investigations  Into  unexplored 
frontiers  of  knowledge;  Including  communi- 
cating with  dolphins  in  their  own  language, 
and  the  Continental  Drift  theory.  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.,  Natural  History  Building 
auditorium. 

Design  film:  Corning  Museum  of  Glass 
films  on  the  design  and  manufacture  of  glass. 
Continuous  half-hour  showings  from  11  a.m., 
last  showing  at  2:30  p.m.  Grand  Salon, 
Renwlck  Gallery. 

MARCH   9,    1972 

Seminar  In  Origin  of  Life,  Genetic  Engi- 
neering   and    Evolution:    Use    o/   Bacterial 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Genes  in  Human  Cells.  Lecturer:  Carl  R. 
Merril,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
7:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology  Building 
auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the  Consortium  of 
Universities  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Free  film  theatre:  The  Unexplained.  Re- 
peat. See  March  8  for  details. 

Smithsonian  adventure:  CBS- TV.  Niriety 
Days  to  Survival.  Second  program  in  the 
"Smithsonian  Adventure"  series.  This  hour- 
long  documentary  is  based  on  the  Colorado 
River  explorations  of  the  late  John  Wesley 
Powell.  In  the  Washington.  DC  area,  the 
program  may  be  seen  on  'WTOP-TV,  Channel 
9,  9  p,m,  ES'T. 

MARCH,    II,    1972 

Lecture:  Contemporary  American  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  by  Adelyn  D.  Breeskln,  Cura- 
tor of  20th  Century  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  Lectu.'-e  Hall, 
3  p.m. 

MARCH    14.    1972 

Illustrated  lecture:  Spode — The  Creator  of 
Bone  China.  Robert  Copeland  of  Spode  Ltd, 
discusses  the  development  of  Spode  china 
and  its  manufacture  as  a  mirror  of  taste  over 
170  years.  8:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium.  Presented  by  the  Resi- 
dent Smithsonian  Associates. 

MARCH     15,     1972 

Design  Film:  The  Music  Rack.  Rep>eat.  See 
March  1  for  details. 

Free  film  theatre:  The  Pink  City — The  his- 
tory, architecture  and  art  of  Jaipur,  India; 
The  Dot  and  the  Line — Academy  Award  win- 
ning cartoon.  Two-film  program  at  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.  Natural  History  Building  Audi- 
torium. 

MARCH    16,    1972 

Audubon  lecture:  Our  Glorious  National 
Parka.  Edward  M.  Brlgham.  Jr.,  former  Di- 
rector, Kingman  Museum  of  Natural  History 
In  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  presents  his  color  film 
of  the  wilderness,  waterfalls  and  many  other 
unique  features  of  our  National  Parks.  5:15 
and  8:30  p.m..  Natural  History  Building  audi- 
torium. Sponsored  by  the  Audubon  Naturalist 
Society. 

Seminar  In  Origin  of  Life,  Genetic  Engi- 
neering and  Evolution:  Alteration  of  Maize 
Protein  Synthesis  by  Mutual  Genes.  Lec- 
turer: Edwin  T.  Mertz.  Purdue  University. 
7:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology  Building 
auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the  Consortium  of 
Universities  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Creative  screen:  The  Responsive  Eye — The 
explosive  excitement  of  an  art  opening  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Continuous  half- 
hour  showings  from  11  a.m.;  last  showing 
2:30  p.m.  Lecture  Hall,  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Free  film  theatre:  The  Pink  City:  The  Dot 
and  the  Line.  Repeat,  See  March  16  for  details. 

MARCH    17,    1972 

Lecture:  Bell  Canto  in  Jazz  and  Popular 
Singing.  A  lecture  with  recordings,  by  Henry 
Pleasants,  a  distinguished  music  critic  and 
author  of  numerous  books  and  articles  prais- 
ing popular  music  at  the  expense  of  contem- 
porary "art"  music.  History  and  Technology- 
Building,  2nd  floor;  8  p.m.  Presented  by  the 
Division  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Illustrated  lecture:  The  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  of  Virginia,  by  William  E.  Ashley, 
Issac  Walton  League  and  Alvah  Duke.  Lake 
Drummond  Tours.  The  program  combines  a 
color  film  and  an  account  of  the  historical 
and  biological  Importance  of  the  area,  in- 
cluding a  discussion  of  current  efforts  for 
preservation.  8  p.m..  Natural  History  Build- 
ing auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association. 

MARCH    18,    1972 

Creative  screen:  The  Responsive  Eye.  Re- 
peat. See  March  16  for  details. 
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MARCH    21,    1972 

Illustrated  lecture:  The  Three  Laughers  of 
the  Tiger  VaUey.  by  Professor  John  Rosen- 
field,  Harvard  University.  One  of  a  series  on 
oriental  art.  The  Free  Gallery  of  Art.  8:30 
p.m. 

The  film  and  the  producer:  Portions  of  The 
Everglades  and  The  Americaix  Prairies,  to- 
gether with  a  new  film.  The  Power  Crisis, 
presented  by  Craig  Fisher,  Independeiit  docu- 
mentary film  maker.  Natural  History  Build- 
ing auditorium,  8:30  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Resident  Smithsonian  Associates. 

MARCH    22,    1972 

Luncheon  form:  Progress  Report  on  Skylab. 
Informal  discussion  led  by  John  H.  Disher, 
Deputy  Director  of  Skylab  Program.  NASA. 
Room  449.  Smithsonian  Institution  "Castle" 
Building.  12  Noon — Bring  your  lunch. 

Exhibition:  Jack  Lenor  Larsen  Retroapec- 
tive.  One  of  the  major  innovators  In  the  field 
of  weaving.  Larsen  created  the  first  woven 
wool  stretx:h  fabric  and  introduced  such  oddi- 
ties as  ribbon  and  nylon  horsehair  to  power 
looming.  He  also  wove  the  theater  curtain  at 
Wolf  Trap  Farm.  The  Renwlck  Gallery, 
through  May  31. 

Design  films:  To  be  announced.  Continuous 
showings  from  11  a.m.;  last  showing  at  2:30 
p.m.  Grand  Salon.  Renwlck  Gallery. 

Free  film  theatre:  Nehru.  Nehru,  at  age  73, 
talks  of  his  past  and  India's  history.  12:10 
and  1:10  p  m..  Natural  History  Building 
audltorlun:i. 

MARCH    23,     1972 

Seminar  in  Origin  of  Life,  Genetic  Engi- 
neering and  Evolution:  Clonuig-Recent  Ad- 
vajices  m  Embryo  Transplantation.  Lecturer: 
E.  S.  E.  Hafez,  Wayne  State  University.  7:30 
p.m..  History  and  "Technology  Building  audi- 
torium. Spon.sored  by  the  Consortium  of  Uni- 
versities of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Free  film  theatre:  Nehru.  Repeat.  See 
March  22  for  details. 

National  capital  shell  club:  Study  group 
conducted  by  staff  members  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's Division  of  Mollusks,  7:30  p.m. 
.Monthly  meeting  and  slide  program,  8:15 
p.m.  Room  43,  Natural  History  Building,  Pub- 
lic is  Invited. 

MARCH    25.     1972 

Music  from  Marlboro.  Selections  by  Mozart. 
Schumann,  and  Schubert  performed  by 
Nerlne  Barrett,  piano;  Isidore  Cohen,  violin; 
.■\nie  Kavafian,  violin;  Nancy  Clrillo.  viola; 
Timothy  Eddy,  cello;  and"juUus  Levlne, 
double-b.iss.  5:30  p.m..  Natural  History 
Building  auditorium.  For  ticket  Information, 
call  381-5395. 

Lecture  series:  Underwater  History  and 
Treasure  Discoveries.  Speakers  are  scheduled 
from  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  In  the  History  and 
Technology  Building  and  include  Mendel 
Peterson,  Smithsonian  Curator  of  Historic 
Archeology,  discussing  "Cannons  as  Clues  to 
Sunken  Ship  Identification."  For  detailed 
schedule  of  speakers  and  topics,  call  Mrs. 
Bennett,  659-8800. 

MARCH    28,     1972 

Free  film  theatre:  India — The  Bewildered 
Giant.  This  film,  made  last  year,  faces  the 
problems  of  India  today,  12:10  and  1.10  p.m. 
Natural   History   Building  auditorium. 

MARCH    2B,     1972 

Free  film  theatre:  India — The  Bewildered 
Giant.  Repeat    See  March  28  for  details. 

MARCH     31,     1972 

Exhibition:  WW  II  Fighters.  This  remark- 
able era  of  air  and  space  history  is  depicted 
in  a  unique  exhibit  that  Includes  the  re- 
creation of  a  front  line  fighter  airfield.  Visi- 
tors may  "eavesdrop"  on  crew  conversations 
and  see  mechanics  repairing  aircraft.  Uni- 
forms, medals  and  aircraft  models  of  the 
period  are  lunong  the  many  other  Items  dis- 
played. Arts  and  Industries  Building.  Closing 
Indefinite. 
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MusrcM  To  UBS 
Highlight  Tours,  conducted  by  Smlthson- 
volunteers,  begin  at  the  Info  Desks  by  the 
1  entrances,  on  the  following  schedule: 
'useiim  of  History  and  Technology:  Mon- 
through  Friday.  10:30.  11:30  a.m.  Satur- 
and  Sunday.  10:30.  Noon.  1:30.  3  p.m. 
useum  of  Natural  History:  Saturday  and 

By  appointment,  call  381-6471. 
rts  &  Industries  Building   i Air  &  Space 
urn)  :  Saturday.  10:30.  11,  11:30  a.m..  1, 
p.m.  Sunday,  1.  2.  3  p.m. 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts:  Sattirday 
Sunday,  2:30  p.m.   i  Tour  begins  at  9th 
eet  entrance. 


M 
dsy 
day 

V 
Si  nday. 
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The  French  Cook 
.'ulia  Child — A  Triple  Entente  for  the  Ides 
March.  Demonstration  of  French  cooking. 
Mirch  7.  1:30  or  8:30  p.m. 

J  'lain  and  Fancy  Gourmet — A  Basic  Four: 
Meat,  Fowl,  Fish,  and  Pastry.  Cooking  series 
unijer  the  direction  of  Edith  Vanocur,  author 
gourmet  chef  of  national  newspaper  and 
vision.  Four  weekly  sessions  on  Wednes- 
s  at  8  p.m.  or  Thursdays,  1  p.m.   (begln- 
g  March  8  or  9 ) . 
j.ttendance  by  prior  registration  only.  Julia 
id  demonstration  only — $10.  Entire  series. 
udlng    Julia    Child    demonstration — $30. 
further  Information  and  application,  call 
Smithsonian  Associates.  381-5157. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

eluding       some       never-before       displayed 
Through  March  8 

NATIONAL  POBTRAIT  GALLERY 

Washington  in  the  Neic  Era  (1870-1970). 
Portraits,  manuscripts  and  photographs  de- 
pleting the  history  of  Washington's  black 
community.  Through  June  2.  For  group  tours 
call  381-6347. 

THE  RENWICK  GALLERY 

Woodenworks.  Through  July  9. 

Design  Is.  .  .  .  On  Display  indefinitely. 

James  Renwick  in  Washington.  A  study  of 
the  architect's  career.  On  display  Indefinitely. 

Selections  from  the  Index  of  American  De- 
sign. Through  Jan.  197:3. 

The  Glass  o;  Frederick  Carder.  On  Display 
Indefinitely. 

Pueblo  Pottery.  Through  Jan.  2,   1973. 

American  Architecture.  Photographs  by  the 
late  Frank  Roos.  Through  March  24. 
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Foreign  Study  Tours 
r  members  of  the  National  and  Resident 
elates.  For  further  details  on  tours,  listed 
w.  write  to  Miss  Schumann.  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  DC.  20560. 
Australia   and    New    Zealand:    March    24- 

28. 
yfexico  and  Guatamala:  April  3-22. 

Tour    Tour:    DuUes-Parls-Dulles.    May 
'une  19. 

istern  Turkey:  May  30.  Waiting  list  only. 
and   tugoslavia:  June   12-July  10. 
■y-Tour     Tour:     New     York-Amsterdam- 
York.  July  17-Aug.  17. 
ng  Arthur's  England:  July  12-Aug.  2. 
le   Pilgrimage   Road:   Sept.    11-Oct.   9. 
Tour  Tour:  Dulles-London-Dulles.  Sept. 


Hours 

Smithsonian  museums:  10  a.m. -5:30  pm., 
7  days  a  -Aeek. 

(The  Smithsonian  "Castle"  Building  will 
be  closed  March  2.  i 

National  Zoo  buildings:  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m., 
7  days  a  week 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum:  10  a.m.- 
6  p.m.,  weekdays;   1-6  p  m.,  weekends. 

Demonstrations 
museum  of  history  and  technology 

iVusical  Instruments,  from  the  Smith- 
sonian's collection.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  3  p.m.  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments, 
3rd  floor. 

Music  Machines — American  Style.  Mechan- 
ical and  electronic  music  machines.  Monday, 
Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Sunday.  1:30  pjn., 
2nd  floor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving.  Tuesday.  10:30 
a.m.-12:30  pjn,:  Wednesday  through  Friday, 
10:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m.  and   1:30-3:30  pjn. 


ter.  and  social  events  In  private  Georgetown 
homes,  and  historic  houses.  A  tour  for  people 
who  love  music.  Sponsored  by  Friends  of 
Music  at  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Division 
of  Musical  Instruments.  For  Information  and 
reservations  write  to  Mrs.  Lois  Howard.  Divi- 
sion of  Musical  Instruments.  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20560.  Reserva- 
tion deadline:  April  1. 

The  Smithsonian  Associates  sponsor  tours 
listed  below.  For  further  details,  write  Mrs. 
Kilkenny.  Smithsonian  Associates,  Washlrur- 
ton,  D.C.  20560.  ^ 

Death  Valley:  April  14-20. 

Northern  Pueblo  Indians:  June  departures. 

Navaho  Land:  June  departures. 

Windjammer  Cruise:  June  25-July  1. 

Solar  Eclipse:  JiUy  5-11.  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Archaeology  Dig:  August  6-12.  New  Hamn- 

shire.  *^ 

(Note:  Trips  are  also  avaUable  for  Instruc- 
tors and  advanced  students  In  archaeology 
anthropology,  geology  and  ecology  who  desire 
exception  field  experience.) 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CHINA  VISIT- 
"A  SINGLE  STEP" 


R  i.?sia:  Sept.  12-Oct.  13. 

Pakistan  anr^  Afghanistan:  Oct.  9-Nov.  8. 

Continuing  Exhibitions 
anacostta  neighborhood  musfum 
T^e  Evolution  of  a  Community.  The  hls- 


I'nt 


of  Anacostla  from  1608  through  World 
II.  Through  May. 

&    industries    building     (AIR    AND    SPACE 

MUSEUM) 

nooning:      Man's      First      Aeronautical 
■ture.  The  entire  story  of  ballooning 
earliest  lde:i8  to  a  modern  science.  On 
ay  Indefinitely. 
Reading  Is  Fundamental.  This  exhibit  de- 
an action  program  to  make  books  a 
of  life   for   all   of   America's   children. 
ugh  Jan.  1973. 

FREER    GALLERY    OF    ART 

)0  Years  of  Persian  Art.  Decorative  work 
manuscripts,   metalwork.   ceramic   ob- 
and  architectural  decorations.  Through 
-----  1972. 

is.  or  history  and  technology 
Jtfiate  Machines — American  Stylf.  Aa  part 
exhibit,  films  are  shown  continuously 
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Radio  Smithsonian 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music  and 
conversation  growing  out  of  the  Institution's 
many  activities.  Is  broadcast  every  Sunday 
on  WGMS-AM  (570i  and  FM  (103.5)  from 
9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for  March: 

5th — Concert.  Malcolm  Bllson  plays  music 
for  the  forteplano. 

12th — A  Conversation  with  Dr.  Edtcard 
Teller. 

19th — How  Birds  Communicate,  with  Dr. 
Gene  Morton  of  the  Smithsonian  Chesapeake 
Bay  Center:  The  Art  of  John  Held.  Jr.  Mrs. 
Held  talks  about  her  late  husband,  the 
Greater  of  the  flapper  cartoons  of  the  '20's. 

26th — Science  at  the  Smithsonian.  An 
interview  with  Dr.  David  Challlnor,  Smith- 
sonian .Assistant  Secretary  for  Science;  Israel: 
An  Archeologisfs  Dream,  with  Dr.  Avraham 
Blran.  Director  of  the  Department  of  An- 
tiquities and  MuseimiB  of  Israel,  and  Dr.  Gua 
VanBeek.  Smithsonian  Curator  of  Old  World 
Anthropology. 
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Mir.  3-9  MOM  Musicals 

M£  r.  10-18  Musicals  of  "308  II 

Ma  r.  17-23  MGM  Musicals 

Mt  r.  24-30  Musicals  of  the  "308  I 

NATIONAL  COLLXCnON   OF  TISX  ARTS 

Co 'itemporary    Paintings    and    Sculpture. 
Worlds  from  the  permanent  collections,  in- 


Smithsonun  Pl-ppet  Theatre 
Eureka!— The  story  of  a  small  boy.  Mur- 
phy, his  unu.'ual  friend  Worm  and  their 
travels  through  time  and  Ideas.  A  new  fantasy 
performed  by  Allan  Stevens  and  Company 
and  presented  by  the  Division  of  Performing 
Arts.  Wednesday  through  Friday.  10:30  and 
11:30  a.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday.  1030  a.m. 
12:30  and  2:30  p  m..  in  the  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  auditorium.  Admls.sion:  $1 
children:  $1.25  adults:  group  rates  available 
for  20  or  more.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  box 
office,  or  call  381-5395. 

Domestic  Tours 
A      Musical      Weekend     in      Washington: 
April    28-30.    Splendid    music,   tours   of   the 
Smithsonian.  Kennedy  Center,  FUene  Cen- 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing could,  with  but  few  variations,  have 
come  from  the  White  House  newsroom 
recently : 

In  this  critical  posture  of  affairs  In  China 
it  is  deemed  appropriate  to  define  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  as  far  as  present 
circumstances  permit  this  to  be  done.  We 
adhere  to  the  policy  Initiated  by  us  In  1867, 
of  peace  with  the  Chinese  nation,  of  further- 
ance of  lawful  commerce,  and  of  protection 
of  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  by  all 
means  guaranteed  under  extraterritorial 
treaty  rights  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  President  Is,  as 
It  has  been  heretofore,  to  act  concurrently 
with  the  other  powers,  first.  In  opening  up 
communication  with  Peking  and  rescuing 
the  American  officials,  missionaries,  and 
other  Americans  who  are  In  danger;  secondly, 
in  affording  all  possible  protection  every- 
where in  China  to  American  life  and  prop- 
erty; thirdly,  in  guarding  and  protecting  all 
legitimate  American  Interests;  and  fourthly, 
In  aiding  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  disorders 
to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire  and 
a  recurrence  of  such  disasters.  It  Is.  of  course, 
to  early  to  forecast  the  means  of  attaining 
this  last  result;  but  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  to  seek  a 
solution  which  may  bring  about  permanent 
safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese 
territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect 
all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by 
treaty  and  International  law,  and  safeguard 
for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  im- 
partial trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  .  .  . 

With  a  very  few  minor  changes,  this 
could  have  been  a  statement  from  the 
White  House,  upon  President  Nixon's  re- 
turn from  Peking.  It  was  issued  under 
the  administration  of  another  Republi- 
can President^William  McKinley— but 
there  the  resemblance  stops.  Those  words 
make  up  the  major  part  of  Secretary  of 
State  John  Hay's  circular  letter  of 
July  3.  1900.  to  the  U.S.  embassies  in 
Berlin,   Paris,   London,   Rome,   and   St. 
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Petersburg,  and  to  our  missions  in  Vi- 
enna, Brussels,  Madrid,  Tokyo,  The 
Hague,  and  Lisbon.  It  spells  out  in  more 
detail  Hay's  "open  door"  policy  toward 
China,  first  initiated  in  1899.  It  also 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  first  major 
premise  that  must  be  considered  when 
evaluating  President  Nixon's  recent  trip, 
and  for  that  matter  in  any  considera- 
tion of  United  States-Cliinese  relations: 
There  is  no  real  hard-core,  long-term 
reason  why  the  United  States  and  China 
cannot  be  friendly. 

A  word  about  Hay  and  "cpen  door" — 
there  is  more  pertinence  to  that  part  of 
our  diplomatic  history  than  we  realize. 
After  Japan  had  annexed  Formosa,  and 
occupied  Korea,  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  19th  century,  Russia,  England,  and 
France  had  begun  to  secure  permanent 
leases  on  important  harbors  from  a  weak 
and  unsteady  Chinese  central  govern- 
ment. The  country  was  in  very  real 
danger  of  being  sliced  up  and  parceled 
out  in  various  forms  to  the  European 
powers  and  Japan. 

This  would  have  been  a  military  men- 
ace, it  would  have  had  a  very  adverse 
effect  on  Chinese -American  trade,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  there  was  the  very 
real  and  warm  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  for  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese, fostered  by  medical  and  Christian 
missionaries.  For  that  matter,  I  believe 
the  feeling  is  still  basically  there.  I  do 
not  maintain  that  this  country  is  ready 
to  ignore  nor  forget  the  points  of  con- 
flict between  the  United  States  and 
China  over  the  past  20  years.  But  I  am 
saying  this  feeling  of  closeness,  that  I 
do  not  believe  the  United  States  has  ever 
really  had  for  any  other  country,  has 
never  died.  Perhaps  it  explains  to  some 
degree  the  high  level  of  curiosity  that 
we  have  alw^ays  had  for  China,  and  the 
equally  high  level  of  excitement  and 
interest  over  President  Nixon's  recent 
trip. 

John  Hay,  who  began  his  career  in 
public  life  as  secretary  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  closed  it  by  serving  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  both  McKinley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  came  up  with  the 
"open  door"  policy  in  1899  to  try  and 
head  off  this  threatened  disintegration 
of  China.  It  could  have  foundered  on  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  of  1900,  an  ill-fated  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Chinese  radicals 
and  fanatics  to  throw  all  foreign  devils 
out  of  China.  The  United  States  did  take 
part  in  the  expeditionary  force  to  re- 
lieve the  besieged  legations  in  Peking, 
but  Hay  sent  the  note  quoted  above  to 
the  European  powers  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  China  to  try  and  avert  any 
new  attempt  to  divide  and  rule. 

It  worked;  to  what  degree  is  still  ar- 
gued. Some  say  Europe  and  Japan  ac- 
cepted it  with  their  fingers  crossed,  just 
to  please  Hay  and  the  American  public. 
China  was  still  weak,  and,  it  is  true,  the 
empress  dowager,  last  "strong"  ruler  of 
the  dying  Manchu  dynasty,  permitted 
the  navies  of  the  various  powers  to 
patrol  Chinese  territorial  waters.  But,  it 
should  be  noted,  these  same  navies  spent 
a  lot  of  their  time  and  energy  in  sup- 
pressing the  Chinese  pirates,  who  preyed 
on  oriental  and  occidental  alike. 

I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  all  of 
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our  relations  with  China,  or  with  any 
other  country,  for  that  matter,  have 
been  totally  blameless.  There  is  not  a  na- 
tion on  earth  that  could  claim  this.  But, 
on  balance,  we  tried  to  get  off  to  a  good 
start.  We  are  making  the  attempt  again, 
now. 

We  are  dealing  today,  as  we  dealt  then, 
with  a  nation  completely  unlike  any 
other  on  earth.  Barbara  Tuchman,  in 
her  "StilweU  and  the  American  Experi- 
ence in  China,"  summed  it  up  in  words 
I  have  never  seen  equalled: 

Throughout  her  history  China  had  believed 
herself  the  center  of  civilization,  surrounded 
by  barbarians.  She  was  the  Middle  King- 
dom, the  center  of  the  universe,  whose  Em- 
peror was  the  Son  of  Heaven,  ruling  by  the 
Mandate  of  Heaven.  Convinced  of  their  su- 
perior values,  the  Chinese  considered  that 
China's  greatness  was  owed  to  principles  of 
social  order  formulated  by  her  sages  and 
administered  benevolently  by  a  learned  elite 
over  a  harmonious  whole.  All  outsiders  whose 
misfortune  was  to  live  beyond  her  borders 
were  "barbarians"  and  necessarily  inferiors 
who  were  expected,  and  indeed  required,  to 
make  their  upproach,  if  they  insisted  on 
coming,  bearing  tribute  and  performing  the 
koivtovj  in  token  of  humble  submission. 

From  Marco  Polo  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, visiting  Westerners,  amazed  and  admir- 
ing, were  inclined  to  take  China  at  her  own 
valuation.  Her  recorded  history  began  in  the 
third  mlUenium  B.C.,  her  bronzes  were  as 
old  as  the  pyramids,  her  classical  age  was 
contemporary  with  that  of  Greece,  her  Con- 
fucian canon  of  ethics  predated  the  New 
Testament  If  not  the  Old.  She  was  the  in- 
ventor of  paper,  porcelain,  silk,  gunpow^der, 
the  clock  and  movable  type,  the  builder  of 
the  Great  Wall,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  creator  of  fabrics  and  ceramics 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  an  art  of  paint- 
ing that  was  sophisticated  and  expressive 
when  Europe's  was  still  primitive  and  flat. 

This  is  worth  remembering.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  during  the  great  cultural  revo- 
lution of  the  middle  and  late  sixties,  the 
Chinese  Communists  seemed  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  destroy  or  denigrate  a  good 
many  things  from  China's  past.  But  a 
national  attitude,  a  cultural  attribute, 
cannot  be  blotted  out  overnight — and 
overnight,  in  the  chronicle  of  countries, 
means  possibly  decades.  There  is  a  lot 
evident  in  Communist  Chinese  attitudes 
and  pronouncements  of  today  that  stem 
quite  directly  from  the  attitude  of  that 
country  which  did  not  even  have  a  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs  before  1898.  They 
felt  they  did  not  need,  and  they  certainly 
did  not  want,  any  outside  interference. 
All  contact  by  aliens  was  dealt  with  by 
the  Hall  for  Governance  of  Barbarians. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  evaluation  not 
only  of  the  President's  trip,  but  of  any 
future  United  States-China  contacts  or 
activities,  this  country  could  quite  easily 
lose  its  head — literally  and  figuratively. 
Already  a  distressing  imbalance  is  notice- 
able. The  left  shrieks  that  the  whole 
trip  was  solely  political  and  the  results 
have  been  disappointing,  and  Henry 
Kissinger  should  be  made  to  explain  his 
role  before  committees  of  Congress.  I 
would  only  point  out  here  that  the  cus- 
tom of  bypassing  the  Department  of 
State  more  or  less  began  with  Woodrow 
Wilson,  became  an  art  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  was  further  developed  by 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  we 
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hear  "sell  out"  and  "Munich" — bad 
reasoning  and  worse  history. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  neither  extreme 
is  remotely  close  to  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  And,  as  is  equally  often  the 
ca.se,  there  i.s  danger  of  the  extreme.s  of 
opinion  swamping  reality  to  the  point 
where  future  developments  csa.\  be  badly 
crippled. 

The  Department  of  State  has  used  the 
term  "aberration"  to  describe  the  last 
two  decades  of  United  States-Chmese 
relations,  and  I  believe  to  a  great  degree 
this  is  accurate.  "A  deviation  from  the 
normal  or  the  typical"  is  one  definition 
of  the  word,  and  what  could  have  been 
more  of  a  deviation  from  relations  up 
imtil  1949  than  the  situation  since  that 
time? 

We  are  also  inclined  to  forget  that 
negotiations  have  been  going  on  directly 
between  the  two  countries  since  1954  in 
Geneva  and  Warsaw.  At  that  time  CW- 
nese  and  American  officials  began  talks 
on  settling  the  Korean  war;  general 
questions  of  bilateral  relations  followed. 
An  agreement  on  repatriation  of  citizens 
was  signed  17  years  ago,  in  wliich  each 
country  permitted  citizens  of  the  other, 
wisliing  to  do  so,  to  return  home. 

First,  dispel  the  idea  that  the  Presi- 
dent, somehow,  went  to  Peking  in  a  kow- 
tow position,  hat  in  hand,  a.s  a  suppli- 
cant, seeking  Mao's  and  Chou's  favor. 
Now,  to  be  sure,  he  has  had  the  idea  in 
mind  for  a  long,  long  time — probably  be- 
fore he  was  elected,  and,  although  it  was 
not  commented  on  nor  realized  at  the 
time,  he  alluded  to  such  a  visit  in  his 
January  1969  inaugural  address,  with 
these  words: 

We  seek  an  open  world  ...  in  which  no 
people,  great  or  small,  will  live  In  angry 
Isolation. 

And,  I  may  ask,  what  great  people, 
at  that  time  or  since,  were  living  m  "an- 
gry isolation,"  except  the  Red  Chinese? 

No— Peking  wanted  him.  The  risks  to 
Peking  in  extending  the  invitation  were 
far  greater  than  any  to  the  President,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Orient  is  concerned. 
Consider:  Red  China,  just  late  last  year, 
had  gone  through  its  second  great  in- 
ternal shake-up  in  5  years,  with  the  as- 
yet-unsolved  mystery  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Lin  Piao.  The  first  was  the  great 
cultural  revolution  and  the  Red  Guard 
madness  of  1966-68. 

Tlie  Lin  Piao  case  is  one  of  those 
mysterious  incidents  of  inner  turmoU 
peculiar  to  Commimist  coimtries.  The 
sudden  fall  from  grace  and  disappear- 
ance of  Lin,  hailed  for  years  as  Mao's 
"close  comrade  in  arms."  and  the  ac- 
companying removal,  by  some  means,  of 
other  top  officials,  meant  a  power  strug- 
gle of  major  proportions  had  rattled  the 
Peking  government.  Some  China  ob- 
servers think  that  it  may  have  been 
a  Mao-Chou  move  against  the  military. 
Eliminated  with  Lin,  the  Defense  Min- 
ister, were  also  the  chief  of  .'^taff  of  the 
Red  Chinese  Army,  tlie  commander  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  naval  commissar  and 
logistics  chief,  .-.nd  half  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  decisionmaking  body 
of  China.  It  is  equivalent  to  sudden 
removal — and  disappearance — of  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  Laird,  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland,  Gen   Thomas  Ry.an.  and 
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Adih.  Elmo  Zumwalt  plus  half  the  top 
of  the  Pentagon — with  no  explana- 
given  out  for  domestic  or  foreign 
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ao  had  more  or  less  unleashed  the 
tary  against  the  Red  Guard,  back  in 
,  to  curb  the  excesses  of  his  youth- 
iot€rs.  Rumors  had  reached  the  West 
the  Army,  under  Lin.  took  a  delight 
;s  job  of  getting  things  quieted  down 
and  had  in  more  than  one  instance 
to  the  firing  squad  and  machine- 
to  show  the  Red  Guard  that  they 
not  yet  masters  of  the  country.  Fol- 
g  this,  the  growth  of  the  military, 
Lin's  penchant  for  saber-rattling, 
well  have  meant  Mao  decided  Lin's 
was  at  an  end. 
American  bombers  continued  to 
r  North  Vietnam,  and  there  were 
American  inilitary  men  on  Taiwan, 
in   all   of    these   factors,    given   the 
of   "face"   in   the  Orient — 
it  is,  most  certainly,  a  wonder  that 
President  was  allowed  to  go  at  all. 
would  not  have,  imless  China  did 
leed  us. 
Rfmember — what    civil    defense    and 
measures  China  has  taken 
early  1969  have  been  aimed  at  the 
Union.    The    massive    air    raid 
and  tunnel  program  of  1969  was 
fear   of   Russian   attack.   Ru.ssian 
er  had   doubled   along  Chma's 
frontier;   there  were  new  air- 
>  being  built  in  Mongolia;   nuclear 
were    concentrated    along    the 
border,  and  the  March  1969 
between    Chinese    and   Russian 
had  sounded  the  alarm  in  every 
of  China.  In  June  1969,  we  know 
Soviet    long-range    bombers    had 
redeployed  from  Europe,  to  stage 
which    simulated    attacks   on 
targets  m  North  China,  including 
luclear  facilities.  And  some  of  the 
est  Rtissian  troop  concentrations  on 
's  western  borders  are  where  the 
se  Eastern  Railway  goes  from  Rus- 
;oil  onto  Chinese  soil,  at  the  Man- 
an  frontier,  heading  for  Harbin  and 
vostok.  This  is  the  same  area  where 
Russo-Japanese    War    besan    over 
ago. 
this   merely   underscores   for   the 
and  future  what  the  past  has 
into  cold  historical  fact:  there  is 
long-term    reason    for    enmity 
(  en  China  and  the  'United  States,  but 
are  a  good  20  centuries  crammed 
reasons  why  China  and  Russia 
;ach  other. 

would  have  it  that  the  Chinese 

take  President  Nixon's  visit  seri- 

But  the  London  Economist  noted ; 

unexpected  reception  by  Mao  a 

rlier  than  scheduled  was  a  gesture 

to  the  leader  of  the  world's 

powerful  nation  by  the  leader  of 

rdost  populous. 

s.  and  the  subsequent  manner  in 

the  Nixon  Mao  visit  was  handled 

China's  official  daily.  Jenmin  Jih  Pao: 

paper  has  not  yet  reported  manned 

landings,  deposition  of  Lin  Piao, 

of  Britain  into  the  Common  Mar- 

rtor  the  India-Pakistan  war.  yet  two 

!ix  pages  of  pictures  and  announce- 

were  given  over  to  pictures  of 

Nixon  and  Mao,  and  accounts 

visit.  This  was  Mao's  way— and 
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this  evaluation  is  shared  by  long-time 
China  watchers — of  telling  the  people 
of  China  that  the  anti-American  slogans 
did  not  mean  much  anymore,  and  also 
that  the  President's  visit  had  the  old 
man's  blessing. 

Much  is  said,  incidentally,  about  what 
will  happen  when  Mao  dies.  He  is  not 
dead  yet.  Until  he  does,  he  is  a  very  real 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  he  is  still  rimning 
the  country. 

And,  to  imderscore  what  significance 
the  Chinese  give  to  it  all,  my  latest  edi- 
tion of  Peking  Review.  7-8  for  Febru- 
ary 25,  1972,  is  outstanding  in  all  the 
himdreds  of  issues  I  have  received  since 
I  began  taking  this  weekly— mailed  di- 
rectly from  Peking— around  6  years  ago: 
There  is  not  one  an ti -American  ar- 
ticle, slogan  or  word  in  it.  The  first  page 
carries  the  pictures  of  the  Nixon -Mao 
meeting,  and  four  more  pages  of  pictures 
and  text  deal  with  the  visit.  To  be  .sure. 
next  week's  might  go  back  to  .something 
closer  to  the  old  practice,  but,  as  they 
told  their  own  people  by  the  way  Jenmin 
Jih  Pao  treated  it  all.  they  are  telling 
the  world  through  Peking  Review  that 
this  is  something  to  be  taken  .seriously. 
And  do  not  forget  the  .slogans  that 
were  up  at  Peking  Airport  to  greet  Chou 
when  he  returned  after  seeing  the  Presi- 
dent leave  at  Shanghai: 

Resolutely  Support  Chairman  Mao's 
Revolutionary  Line  in  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  had.  I  venture  to  say,  two  pur- 
poses: to  imderscore  yet  again  the  points 
made,  which  I  have  cited,  in  Jenmin  Jih 
Pao,  and  Peking  Review,  and  also  to 
serve  notice  to  any  enemies  Chou  might 
have  made  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
visit,  or  anything  else,  that  Mao  was 
backing  Chou,  and  what  Chou  did.  So,  in 
effect,  oppose  Chou  and  you  oppose  Mao. 
And  you  do  this  at  your  own  risk. 

There  has  also  been  a  major  structural 
shift  in  world  power  politics.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator B.ARRY  GoLDW.ATER  Spelled  it  out  in 
his  March  1,  1972.  statement  of  support 
for  the  President's  China  visit : 

. .  .  this  Is  not  1960;  It  is  1972,  and  the  world 
situation  which  we  now  confront  is  an  en- 
tirely new  b-Hll  game.  Where  before  there 
were  only  two  superpowers—ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  trnion— to  consider,  we  now  have 
five  power  blocs  to  consider  in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  In  addition  to  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  Red  China, 
which  is  a  growing  nuclear  power:  there  Is 
Japan,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
Important  economic  power  in  the  Far  East; 
and  there  Is  the  community  of  western 
Europe,  which  Is  beginning  to  solidify  Its 
aim  and  objectives.  .     . 
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And,  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
visit,  the  United  States  is  now  the  onlv 
major  world  power  of  the  five  blocks  Sen- 
ator GoLDW.MER  enumerated  which  can 
deal  on  more  or  less  cordial  terms— and 
I  use  that  word  guardedly— with  the 
other  four. 

Now.  that  alone  and  by  itself  will  not 
prevent  conflict.  The  idea  that  contact 
between  two  peoples  will  mean  peace  is 
totally  wrong.  The  American  Civil  War 
should  have  demonstrated  that.  But  we 
have  moved  into  a  much  more  favorable 
position,  vis-a-vis  other  countries, 

WHAT'S     AHEAD     FOR    TArWAN? 

In  the  short  run.  no  change.  In  the 
long  run,  very  probably  the  same:  no 
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change.  To  say  there  was  a  "sellout"  or 
"betrayal"  simply  does  not  take  account 
of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

First,  Taiwan  is  a  long  ways  from  be- 
ing a  weak  country  that  cannot  defend 
itself.  Its  own  army  is  around  540. Qoo 
men.  It  still  receives  military  aid  from 
the  United  States  but  on  a  diminishing 
scale— as  do  most  other  countries  For 
fiscal  year  1970.  Taiwan  got  $37.9  million 
in  direct  aid— down  from  $115  million 
in  1968— and  S63  million  in  excess  mili- 
tary hardware.  Taiwan's  booming  econ- 
omy also  enabled  it  to  buy  $37  million 
worth  of  U.S.  military  supplies,  up  from 
only  $1.2  million  worth  in  the  whole 
period  1950-64. 

Second,  there  is  much  misunderstand- 
ing over  what  "withdrawal"  of  U  S 
forces  means.  The  communique  says; 

•  .  .  (the  U.S.)  affirms  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  and 
military  installations  from  Taiwan  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  progressively  reduce  its 
forces  and  military  installations  on  Taiwan 
as  the  tension  In  the  area  diminishes. 

Mark  this  well;  there  is  no  final  date 
set,  and  the  last  part  of  the  above  state- 
ment, "as  the  tension  in  the  area  dimin- 
ishes," refers,  no  doubt  at  all,  to  Viet- 
nam. At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
our  forces  there  will  be  reduced.  But 
total  withdrawal?  That  could  be  years 
ahead. 

U.S.  naval  patrols  of  the  Formosa 
Strait  were  discontinued  in  1969.  Recon- 
naissance flights  over  the  Chinese  main- 
land, by  planes  based  on  Taiwan,  have 
also  been  over  with  for  some  time  but  this 
is  due  primarily  to  vastly  better  spy 
satellites.  There  is  not  space  here  to  go 
into  new  developments  of  this  type  of 
reconnaissance,  but  one  expert  put  it  this 
way.  talking  about  a  new  satellite; 

It  could  snap  a  picture  of  Chairman  Mao 
lighting  a  cigarette  In  Peking,  and  the  pic- 
ture would  be  on  the  President's  desk  In 
Wa.shington  before  Mao  had  time  to  blow  out 
the  match. 

That  is  not  too  much  of  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

We  have  now,  on  Taiwan,  in  terms  of 
men,  8,600  troops  and  6,500  dependents. 
The  main  unit  is  a  transport  aircraft 
wmg  of  C-130's  with  a  theaterwide  role. 
As  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  dies 
down,  this  wing  would  have  been  phased 
out,  or  moved — as  would  well  over  half 
the  troops  there,  who  are  connected  with 
Vietnam,  directly,  and  went  there  for 
that  reason  in  the  first  place.  We  have 
no  fighter-bombers  there,  and  no  nuclear 
weapons.  There  have  never  been  at  any 
time  since  the  1955  mutual  defense 
treaty  was  signed  any  more  than  10.000 
men— and  never  were  there  any  ground 
combat  troops. 

The  first  Formosa  Straits  crisis  in 
1956  saw  only  2,665  U,S.  military  ad- 
visers and  technicians  on  the  scene,  and 
this  number  was  cut  back  as  the  Na- 
tionalists were  trained  and  reequipped. 
There  have  been — and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue—frequent joint  United  States- 
Chinese  air  and  naval  maneuvers. 

Really,  it  is  odd  enough  that  Peking 
would  sign  any  statement  of  common 
principles  with  the  United  States,  of  any 
sort,  while  U.S.  planes  continued  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  and  U.S.  troops  remained 
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on  Taiwan,  and  especially  if  this  state- 
ment did  not  give  a  definite  date  for  a 
puUout.  Also,  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  Henry  Kissingei-  had  made  it  clear  to 
Chou.  in  advance,  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  uphold  its  treaty  com- 
mitments. But  Peking  has  never  made 
an  issue  of  the  treaty,  anyway.  It  is  the 
U.S.  presence  on  Taiwan  that  is  the  sore 
point. 

To  say  that  U.S.  withdrawal  gives 
the  green  light  to  Peking  infers  an  im- 
mediate, mammoth  air-sea  assault 
against  Taiwan  by  Peking.  How  anyone 
can  conceive  of  this  happening  is  beyond 
me.  for  some  veiT  good  reasons. 

First,  the  Red  Chinese  do  not  have  the 
amphibious  capacity  for  such  an  opera- 
tion. I  do  not  know  right  offhand  the 
ratio  of  attackers  to  defenders,  for  an 
effective  amphibious  assault,  but  it  is 
quite  high.  In  terms  of  men,  yes,  Peking 
has  men;  in  terms  of  ships  and  landing- 
craft,  no.  absolutely  not. 

Second,  and  even  more  important,  the 
Red  Chinese  know  full  well  that  such  a 
move  on  their  part  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  mean  Pe- 
king's attention  would  b-"  given  to  the 
East — with  the  Soviet  Union  poised  in 
the  West,  for  what?  A  preemptive  first 
strike  against  Peking?  This  is  talked  of 
in  Soviet  military  circles.  Given  the  sit- 
uation of  a  couple  of  million  Red  Chi- 
nese troops  all  crowded  onto  the  coast- 
line facing  Taiwan,  with  their  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  all  of  the  Red 
Army's  time  and  attention  given  to  ham- 
mering at  Chiang  Kai-shek— just  what 
sort  of  a  temptation  would  that  be  to  the 
Soviet  general  staff? 

An  attack  on  Taiwan  by  Peking  at  this 
time — or  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  as  long  as  Peking  and  Moscow  are 
at  each  other's  throats — is  almost  to- 
tally out  of  the  question.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  was  allied  with  the  Soviets  once  be- 
fore in  his  career.  If  he  chooses  to 
follow  the  old  dictum  that  "The  enemy 
of  my  enemy  is  my  friend,"  then  he  may 
well  take  up  that  position  again.  Peking 
knows  it,  and  Peking  fears  it.  Peking,  I 
am  sure,  is  not  going  to  do  anything  to 
tip  him  in  that  direction  any  sooner  than 
he  might  normally  move. 

THROUGH    A    GLASS,    DARKLY    .    .    . 

This  country  will  get  a  close,  first- 
hand, on  the  spot  look  at  a  society  run 
and  guided  in  ways  we  carmot  dream  of. 
To  be  sure,  it  has  been  relatively  easv 
enough  over  the  past  two  decades  to 
get  a  good  idea  what  was  going  on  in- 
side Red  China.  Reading  accoimts  of 
visitors,  and  reading  Red  Chinese  pub- 
lications themselves,  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that  Chinese  society  was  being 
changed  and  restructured  at  a  truly 
hideous  cost  in  human  life  and  dignity. 

A  lot  of  persons  failed  to  believe,  or 
refused  to  believe,  or  just  plain  ignored 
the  facts.  But  there  were  incidents  dur- 
ing the  President's  trip,  now  being  re- 
ported and  miilled  over,  that  have  given 
a  lot  of  persons  pause  for  thought. 

For  instance,  the  oddly  unsettling  af- 
fair at  the  Ming  tombs;  there  were,  the 
Americans  noticed,  many  well-dressed 
lamilies  around  on  what  seemed  to  be 
an  ordinary  holiday  outing.  Almost  every 
family  had  a  transistor  radio;  the  chil- 
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dren  were  well-di-essed;  there  were 
badminton  sets  and  jump  ropes. 

But  it  \\&&  a  Potemkin  Village  illuiiion. 
Remember  your  history — how  Prince 
Grigori  Potemkin,  a  Russian  nobleman, 
had  built  fake  villages,  seemingly  inhab- 
ited by  happy  peasants,  to  show  to  and 
thereby  impress  the  Empress  Catherine 
the  Great? 

The  families  at  the  tombs  had  been 
placed  there  by  local  authorities.  Aft«r 
President  Nixon's  party  left,  Chinese 
officials  were  seen  collecting  the  radios 
and  the  toys,  and  the  little  girls  were  re- 
moving the  bright  ribbons  from  their 
hair.  According  to  one  account.  Chou 
himself  was  asked  about  this,  and 
replied; 

You  know,  we  don't  claim  we  are  perfect 
and  we  make  mistakes.  This  was  a  mistake 
that  we  made,  which  was  wTong  and  which 
we  shouldn't  have  done. 

On    one    hand,    the    highly    popular 
Red  Chinese  ballet  "Red  Detachment  of 
"V^jpmen,"  which  wac  given  for  the  Presi- 
dential party,  is  a  good  indicator  of  how 
far  apart  we  are  in  some  respects.  The 
ballet  is  thoroughly  political,   in  every 
aspect,  and  making  the  arts  completely 
subservient  to  political  themes,  motives, 
and  objectives  is  something  that  does 
not  have  complete  and  total  acceptance 
in  the  West.  But  before  we  dismiss  it 
too  hastily,  let  us  remember  that  "Rich- 
ard III."  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  fa- 
mous   historical    plays,    is    less    history 
than  political  propaganda.  Shakespeare 
and  the  writers  he  used  for  source  ma- 
terial were  intent  on  one  thing:   glori- 
fying the  reigning  house  of  the  day  in 
which  he  wrote,  the  Tudors.  And  "the 
Tudor   dynasty    had   been   estsablished 
only   by   the   first   of   them   destroying 
Richard  III  and  seizing  the  throne.  So, 
so  much  for  "politicization"  of  the  arts. 
Admitted,  though,  the  theme  of  the 
ballet  grates  rather  harshly  on  our  ears, 
whether  we  care  for  ballet  or  not.  A  slave 
girl  is  tortured  by  a  wicked  landlord,  and 
left  for  dead.  Revived  by  rain,  she  joins 
the  Red  Army  and  falls  in  love  with  a 
political  commissar.  Together  they  at- 
tack the  evil  landlord,  but  her  hatred 
makes  her  shoot  at  him  too  soon,  and  he 
escapes.  She  sees  the  error  of  her  ways 
in  that  she  has  confused  her  desire  for 
personal  vengeance  with  the  ueed  for 
party  discipline.  After  self-criticism,  she 
matures.  When  her  lover,  the  commissar, 
is  killed,  she  replaces  him  as  leader  of 
the  company. 

From  official  program  notes  for  the 
ballet,  with  translation  provided  bv 
Peking; 

After  the  battle  Is  over.  Party  repre.senta- 
tlve  Hung  Chang-chlng  teaches  the  fighters 
that  revolution  is  not  a  matter  of  taking 
personal  revenge,  but  of  emancipating  all 
mankind.  Her  class  consciousness  raised.  Wu 
Chlng-hua  follows  the  company  commander 
in  energetically  practicing  marksmanship 
and  grenade  throwing. — Arriving  at  the 
revolutionary  base  and  seeing  the  red  flag. 
Wu  Chlng-hua  cannot  hold  back  her  tears: 
'Red  flag,  oh,  red  flag,  today  I've  found  vou 
at  last!  '.  .  ,Wu  Chlng-hua  angrllv  "de- 
nounces to  her  dear  ones  the  towering  crimes 
of  the  tyrant  of  the  South  .  .  . 

Granted,  this  is  pretty  hard  to  take. 
But  let  us  never  forget  that  we  also 
have,   in    translation    from   that   same 
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language,   such   phrases   in   English   as 
Opener  of  Brightness— for  the  Morning 
Star;  Lenglhcner  of  Roads,  for  the  Eve- 
ning Star;  Fa:--Off  Cloudy  River,  for  the 
Milky   Way:    Jade   Stale.^   for   the   first 
three   .stars   that    form    the   tail    of   the 
Great  Bear— i  or  the  Handle  of  the  Big 
Dipper,  whichever  you  wi.sh  i  — Lady  of 
the  Han  River,  for  the  star  Vega  and 
two  others  in  the  constellation  Lyra.  Also 
these   terms:    The    Mountains   of   Nine 
Sorrows,  the  Peak  of  Returning  Joy.  the 
Sone  of  the  Rainbow  Skirt  and  the  Coat 
of  Feather.s — i  which   was  composed   by 
r.nperor  Ming  Hua  after  a  visit  to  the 
Paradise   of   the   Moon  i — the   Glory   of 
Purity    Palace,    the    Palace    of    Endless 
Days,  and  the  Peak  of  Returning  Joy. 
The   examples   I   have   given   do   not 
come    from    contemporary    Commimist 
Chinese    writings.    They    are    from    the 
classics.  But  they  are  there;  they  exist; 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  that  coun- 
try's  history.    And.    cultural    revolution 
and  Red  Guard  notwithstanding,  there 
is   nothing   to   suggest   that   they   have 
been    totally    eliminated    from    China's 
cultural  heritage.  After  all.  consider  the 
paradox    of    the    Ch'in    Emperor.    Shih 
Huang-ti,  who  ruled  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, B.C.,  and  unified  the  country  as  It 
had  never  been  before.  He  brought  peace, 
stability,  order,  abolished  feudalism,  and 
built  the  Great  Wall.   He  also  ordered 
de.struction  of  all  books  of  significance, 
except  the  authorized  version  of  Ch'in 
history.  The  only  works  exempted  were 
those  of  a  technical  nature,  and  reading 
in  general  was  disapproved  Slnh  Huang- 
ti   is   remembered   by   the   Chinese   for 
nothing,  except  as  "He  Who  Burned  the 
Books." 

No  one  is  being  asked  to  forget  nor 
ignore  the  darker  sides  of  Chinese  his- 
tory, whether  under  the  Commimist  or 
not.  This  would  be  foolish;  it  would  be 
equally  foolish  to  pretend  that  Com- 
munist China  did  not  exist  and  could 
be  ignored. 

AND    WHAT   GOOD   CAME    OF   IT    AT    LAST? 

These  things  are  mea.sured  in  decades 
and  can  only  be  evaluated  long  after  the 
initial  moves  that  put  events  in  motion. 
The  visit  did  not  herald  instant  peace 
in  the  world,  for  one  thing.  Our  defenses 
are  strong,  and  staying  that  way;  we 
are  not  disarming.  As  one  example,  there 
is  the  new  arming  of  our  B-52's  and 
F-lll's  with  SRAM — short-range  attack 
missiles.  Able  to  travel  for  3  minutes  at 
several  times  the  speed  of  .sound,  once 
they  are  launched  75  miles  from  target, 
there  is  practically  no  defense  against 
them. 

Neither  are  the  Communi.^^t  Chinese 
asleep.  Tliey  will  probably  ha\e  an  ICBM 
by  1974,  with  a  range  of  3.000  to  6.000 
miles.  For  the  pre.sent.  they  are  deploy- 
ing new  ones  with  1,500  to  2,500  mile 
ranges,  with  storable  liquid  propellant. 
meaning  it  can  be  kept  imderground  and 
not  be  susceptible  to  sneak  attack,  such 
as  the  old  ones  that  were  fueled  with 
kerosene  and  liquid  oxygen. 

Are  we  going  to  get  big  trade  bonan- 
zas? Mao  himself  said  in  1949  that 
"Wherever  there  is  business  to  do,  we 
shall  do  it"  but  if  we  think  there  is  an 
instant  market  of  700  million  in  China, 
then   we   are   following  a  myth.   Com- 
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t  China  has  followed  a  hard  and 
wd  trade  and  bargaining  line.  There 
no  indication  this  will  change.  The 
hijhly  respected  English  newspaper,  the 
Mmchester  Guardian,  asked  how  the 
Ciiinese  could  reconcile  their  concern 
pollution  with  their  option  to  buy 
of  the  new  supersonic  Concorde 
plknes.  But,  as  the  Guardian  observed, 
CO  deeming  President  Nixon's  visit  and 
tr  ide  chances: 
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llli;3trates  the  tempt-atlon  which  must 
the  Chinese  as  they  welcome  to  Peking 

most  powerful  salesman  of  the   biggest 

ing  company  In  the  world. 


is  true  that  the  administration  re- 
restrictions  on  trade  with  Red 
not  long  ago.  It  is  also  true  that 
are  not  about  to  compromise  national 
security  over  it.  Two  requests  to  ship 
products  to  China  have  been  denied,  on 
national  security  grounds.  One  dealt  with 
testing  equipment,  which  could 
utilized  for  missile  testing.  The  other 

is  not  even  named. 
Nvill    an    instant    settlement    of    the 
Vietnam  war  result?  Not  instant,  that  is 
sure.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  not 
"  much  for  Chinese  advice  ever  since 
when  Chou  En-lai  talked  Ho  Chi 
nh  into  accepting  terms  at  Geneva 
denied  Hanoi  sovereignty  over  the 
China  Is  not  above  thinking  of  its 
interests    first,    however,    and    to 
right  now.  an  und.'rstandlng  with 
;  United  States  on  Soviet  Russia  very 
prjbably  comes  ahead  of  caring  for  the 
se;  isibilities  of  Hanoi. 

There  is  precedent  for  this.  During  the 
ght  of  the  Soviet-Chinese  border  war, 
1969.  Soviet  arms  and  supply  trains 
'  had  to  cross  China  to  get  to  North 
■tnam  were  stopped  intermittently  by 
Communist  Chinese.  This  move  was 
alined  at  Moscow,  but  its  most  immedl- 
and  deadly  effect  was  on  Hanoi.  I 
doubt  if  Hanoi  has  forgotten — or  for- 
gi'  en— this. 

iVhat  effect  will  there  be  on  our  rela- 

with  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia? 

Tljat  remains  to  be  seen.  The  simple  fact 

the  matter  Is  that  the  President  is 

g  to  wind  down  the  cold  war — and 

at  the  expense  of  anyone  else.  I  hap- 

to  believe  him  when  he  says  of  the 

and  the  communique,  that — 

'Ve  have  done  all  this  without  giving  up 

tJ.S.  commitments  to  any  other  country. 
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^nd,  I  might  add,  I  think  reaction  of 
sone  countries,  like  Japan's  Is  in  espe- 
cli  lly  bad  grace,  when  you  consider  the 
amount  of  American  treasure  and/or 
bl(  od  expended  on  behalf  of  these  coun- 
trips  since  1945. 

A   SINGLE   STEP 

The  President  did  not  go  to  Peking  In 
a  spirit  of  appeasem.;nt,  nor  of  trucu- 
lei  ce.  If  someone  still  wants  a  definition, 
well,  then,  let  us  say  that  at  the  least 
it  vas  a  cautious  attempt  to  get  off  dead- 
ce:  Iter  the  most  nagging  and  crucial  and 
alio  the  largest  foreign  policy  question 
fa  :lng  us — what  to  do  about  Red  China. 
At  the  most,  perhaps  we  can  say  that  he 
wts  magnanimous.  And  before  anyone 
failts  that,  I  would  refer  him  to  this 
CO  nment  by  the  great  political  conserva- 
U\  e  Edmimd  Burke,  the  English  states - 
nun: 
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Magnanimity  !n  politics  is  not  seldom  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  a  great  empire  and  little 
minds  go  111  together. 

Half  of  all  Chinese  literature  is  poetry. 
It  sometimes  seems  the  other  half  is  all 
proverbs.  "Confucius  say"  has  become 
a  standard  phrase  for  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  while  I  do  not  know  if  Con- 
fucius said  the  following  or  not,  it  is  a 
Chinese  proverb  remarkably  appropriate 
for  the  President's  visit: 

The  Journey  of  a  thousand  mllea  begins 

with  a  single  step. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It.  The 
journey,  figuratively,  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  thousand  miles.  But,  also, 
make  no  mistake :  That  first  step  had  to 
be  taken,  and  it  has  been  taken ;  probably 
it  can  date  from  the  instant  the  Presi- 
dent's feet  touched  Chinese  soil  at  Peking 
airport. 

No  one  is  going  to  be  so  foolish  as  to 
say  with  certainty  where  this  will  lead. 
It  may  make  things  better.  It  may  not 
change  them  at  all.  One  tiling  for  certain. 
it  cannot  make  them  any  worse.  We  must 
remember  Walt  Whitman's  injunction: 

Now  understand  me  well — it  Is  provided 
In  the  essence  of  things  that  from  any  frui- 
tion of  success,  no  matter  what,  shall  come 
forth  something  to  make  a  greater  struggle 
necessary. 

This  merely  means  that  there  is  no 
end  to  solving  the  world's  problems. 
There  is  no  philosopher's  stone  for  states- 
men to  rub.  and  create  instant  peace  and 
tranquillity  for  aU  nations,  for  all  time. 

In  all  the  centuries  of  recorded  human 
history  there  have  been  very  few  years 
with  the  world  totally  free  of  war  or 
some  conflict.  Yet.  the  fact  that  man- 
kind has  always  sought  an  end  to  war 
is  in  itself  encouraging. 

The  following  poem  was  written  some 
time  in  the  eighth  century  A.D.,  during 
the  early  T'ang  dynasty,  by  Ij  Po.  one 
of  China's  greatest  IjtIc  poets.  Titled 
"Fighting  on  the  South  Frontier,"  it  has 
about  it  a  certain  timeless  quality;  the 
last  two  lines  are  from  Confucius: 

La^t  year  we  fought  by  the  springs  of  San- 

kan  River, 
This  year  we  fight  on  the  Tsung-ho  roads. 
We  have  dipped  our  weapons  in  the  waves  of 

Chlae-chl  Lake, 
We  have  pastured  our  horses  In  the  snows 

of  the  T'len  mountains, 
We  have  gone   Into  battle  ten  thousand  11 

away, 
Our  three  armies  are  utterly  exhausted. 
The  Huns  think  of  slaughter  as  a  Itlnd  of 

ploughing. 
Prom  of  old  they  have  seen  only  white  bones 

In  the  yellow  sands. 
Where  the  Ch'tn  Emperors  built  walls  gainst 

the  Hun  barbarians. 
The  sons  of  Han  burn  beacon  fires. 
The  beacons  burn  without  ceasing. 
There  is  no  end  to  war  I 
On  the  field  of  battle  men  grapple  each  other 

and  die, 
The    horses   of   the    fallen    utter   lament    to 

heaven. 
Ravens  and  kites  peck  men's  guts. 
And  flying  away,  hang  them  on  the  boughs 

of  dead  trees. 
So  men  are  smeared  on  the  desert  grass. 
And  the  generals  return  empty-handed. 
Know  that  weapons  of  war  are  utterly  evil — 
The  virtuous  man  uses  them  only  when  he 

must. 
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Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  have 
had  so  many  requests  both  from  my  col- 
leagues and  from  citizens  across  the  Na- 
tion on  the  question  of  forced  busing,  I 
enter  here  my  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  620,  my  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  relative  to  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

In  the  statement,  I  have  attempted  to 
broadly  cover  the  question  of  involun- 
tary busing,  its  legal  and  legislative 
background,  and  its  effect  on  education 
in  America.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  con- 
stituents, my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and  the  many  people  who  have  written 
me  on  this  troubling  problem  will  find  It 
useful. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony    of   the   Honorable   Norman   F. 
Lent  on  House  Joint  Resolution  620  Be- 
fore StrBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5,  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE on  the  Judiciary,  March  1,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  your  afford- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  my  proposed  Constitutional  amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  620,  which  now  has 
the  overt  support  of  nearly  150  Members  of 
the  Hovtse. 

House  Joint  Resolution  620,  as  you  are 
aware,  provides  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  neighborhood  schools.  It  reads  as  follows: 
"Sec.  1 — No  pub'lc  school  student  shall,  be- 
cause of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned 
to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular  school." 
"Sec.  2 — Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  communities  throughout 
this  Nation  are  in  a  state  of  turmoil  or  are 
being  threatened  with  turmoil  because  of 
numerous  court  orders  calling  for  the 
achievement  of  "racial  balances"  In  our 
public  schools.  The  Nation's  traditional 
"neighborhood  school"  system  Is  being  sys- 
tematically dismantled  In  an  effort  to  attain 
the  Utopian  goal  of  racially  numerical  ex- 
actitude in  public  schools.  It  Is  my  firm 
belief  that  if  remedy  Is  not  forthcoming, 
these  rulings  \.ill  succeed  In  making  a  com- 
plete shambles  of  the  Nation's  public  school 
systems. 

The  most  far-reaching  court  decision  to 
date,  the  so-called  Richmond  decision,  has 
required  the  consolidation  of  all  school  dis- 
tricts In  three  counties  Into  one  entity, 
charged  with  the  responslbllty  of  achieving 
a  relative  racial  balance  throughout. 

Los  Angeles  Is  facing  the  most  massive  and 
costly  busing  order  yet  imposed  on  any  city — 
one  that  would  transport  240.000  youngsters 
for  distances  ranging  up  to  25  miles  and  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $180  million  over  the 
next  eight  years. 

Other  cities  confronted  with  court  orders 
to  forcibly  bus  include  Kalamazoo.  Indian- 
apolis. Seattle,  Denver,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City, 
Detroit,  Las  Vegas.  Nashville.  Jacksonville. 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Mobile,  Norfolk,  Savannah, 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  relate  to  the  sub- 
committee a  typical  citizen  complaint.  As 
the  sponsor  of  this  legislation  which  has 
received  much  attention,  I  have  received  lit- 
erally thoiisands  of  similar  letters: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  am  the  wife  of  a  Payettevllle 
attorney,  the  mother  of  two  school-age  chll- 
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dren,  and  a  former  public  school  teacher.  I 
was  educated  In  the  public  schools  of  New 
Tork  City  and  believe  very  strongly  In  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  and  freedom  of 
choice. 

Next  week,  my  seven-year-old  daughter,  a 
second-grader.  Is  to  be  bused  to  a  distant 
school  on  the  other  side  of  a  dangerous  high- 
way. We  live  Just  five  minutes  away  from 
our  neighborhood  school.  I  can't  believe  that 
this  is  being  allowed  to  happen  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America."  (From  a  letter  dated 
10  17/71,  signed  by  Mrs.  Joe  H.  Morris,  Pay- 
ettevllle, N.C.) 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  Is  look- 
ing to  the  Congress  for  relief  from  these 
sweeping,  court-ordered  busing  edicts.  The 
purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution  620  is 
to  return  control  of  education  to  local  school 
boards,  to  preserve  the  neighborhood  school 
system,  and  to  eliminate  forced  busing  and 
the  threat  of  school  district  consolidation 
to  achieve  purely  arbitrary  racial  balances. 

the  legal  background 
In  Broum  vs.  Board  of  Education,^  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  Negroes  cannot 
be  "denied  admission  to  schools  attended 
by  white  children  under  laws  requiring  or 
permitting  segregation  according  to  race." 
This  ruling  has  been  universally  understood 
to  mandate  the  elimination  of  racially- 
separate  public  schools  established  and  main- 
tained by  state  action. 

In  the  second  Brown  case.'  the  Supreme 
Court  instructed  the  District  Courts  to  pro- 
ceed "with  all  deliberate  speed"  to  admit  the 
parties  to  the  cases  "to  public  schools  on 
a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis  .  .  ." 
(emphasis  mine) . 

Under  this  decision,  little  Miss  Linda 
Brown,  who  had  been  previously  required  to 
attend  an  all-black  school  several  miles  from 
her  home  In  Topeka,  Kansas,  was  permitted 
entrance  to  her  neighborhood  school  vrithout 
regard  to  her  skin  color. 

The  principle  enunciated  In  the  Brown 
decisions  was  that  the  Constitution  requires 
that  states  must  not.  on  the  basis  of  a  child's 
race  or  color,  designate  where  he  is  to  attend 
public  school.  To  do  so.  said  the  court,  vio- 
lated the  Equal  Protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
For  twelve  years  after  the  Brown  decisions, 
no  court  suggested  seriously  that  Brown  did 
anything  more  than  condemn  racial  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  Indeed  many  deci- 
sions =  specifically  so  stated;  the  cases  hold- 
ing that  Brown  condemned  segregation  but 
did  not  compel  integration.  It  was  not  until 
V.S.  V.  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education* 
that  any  circuit  court  suggested  that  Brown 
did  more  than  prohibit  segregation;  yea.  that 
It  compelled  integration.  It  was  in  Jefferson 
that  the  concept  of  a  school  board's  "afflrma- 
tlve  duty"  to  eliminate  the  "last  vestiges  of 
a  dual  school  system"  and  establish  a  "uni- 
tary" system,  found  Its  Inception. 

Prom  Jefferson,  Mr.  Chairman,  followed  a 
proliferation  of  Irreconcilable  Individual  de- 
cisions culminating  In  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklcnberg  Board  of  Education  '  which  held 
that  the  same  Fourteenth  Amendment  re- 
quires that  SUtes  must,  on  the  basis  of  a 
child's  race  or  color,  designate  where  he  Is 
to  attend  public  school.  Indeed,  we  have  come 
full  circle  from  the  Brown  cases. 

House  Joint  Resolutloi.  620  Is  intended  to 
restore  the  rule  of  the  Brown  cases  to  our 
Constitution,  our  laws  and  our  institutions 
and  to  reverse  Swann  and  other  departures 
from  the  Brown  mandate  of  color  blindness 
Imposed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
guarantee  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
I  have  been  somewhat  amused  that  the 
very  clear  and  unambiguous  language  of 
H.J.  Res.  620  should  have  been  the  subject 
of  such  an  excess  of  scholarly  attack  by  a 
bevy  of  law  professors  who  have  variously 
described    the    amendment's    language    as 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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"misleading",  "delphlc",  and  "devastatlngly 
simple". 

Interestingly  enough,  many  of  these  very 
same  critics  are  eirdent  supporters  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964,  which,  at  Section 
2000c  (b)  defines  "desegregation"  In  Title  rv 
of  that  law: 

"  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  but  'desegregation' 
shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance." 

Indeed,  It  Is  difficult  to  square  the  many 
critics'  snlplngs  at  H.J.  Res,  620  vsdth  their 
vehement  support  and  acclaim  of  the  1964 
ClvU  Rights  Law. 

The  fact  Is  tha'  H.J.  Res.  620  utUlzes  the 
typical  language  of  most  all  of  our  anti- 
discrimination statutes  in  the  fields  of  fair 
housing,*  financing  of  housing,'  public  ac- 
commodations,' Federr.Uy-assisted  programs,' 
equal  employment  opportunity  >"  and  voting 
rlghts.ii 

As  you  are  well-aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
now  have  laws  on  the  books  which  condemn 
virtually  every  aspect  of  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color  o.-  creed. 

But  none  of  these  laws  presume  to  man- 
date any  form  of  forced  integration  or  to 
establish  any  sort  of  a  quota  system — for 
this  would  be  just  as  repugnant  to  the 
American  system  as  Is  state-enforced  segre- 
gation. 

The  Brown  decision's  mandate  pioneered 
this  policy  of  colorblindness  In  the  field  of 
education,  and  I  believe  it  should  continue 
to  be  retained  in  our  law.  The  principal 
thrust  of  the  Court,  in  Swann,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  to  require  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  the  public  schools  In  this  Nation 
on  the  basis  of  race,  in  order  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balances  or  quotas. 

I  believe  It  Is  difficult  to  reconcUe  these 
two  cases.  Where  Is  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  allocating  people  by  law  to  schools 
or  other  Institutions  or  facilities  according 
to  color  to  promote  segregation,  and  doing 
the  same  thing  to  promote  Integration?  The 
underlying  principle  in  both  cases  Is  racism! 
If  it  was  wrong  in  1954  to  assign  a  black 
child  to  a  particular  school  on  the  basis  of 
race,  It  Is  just  as  wrong  to  do  the  same  thing 
to  other  chUdren  In  1972.  This  "Jim  Crow- 
Ism"  In  reverse,  as  practiced  by  our  courts, 
is  what  H.J.  Res.  620  Is  aimed  at  stopping. 

WHY      an      amendment? 

The  reason  I  have  proposed  an  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  as  opposed  to  a  sta- 
tute, lies  in  the  fact  that  all  previous  sta- 
tutes to  accomplish  the  very  same  end  have 
been  proven  Ineffective  or  they  have  been 
stricken  down  as  unconstitutional. 

The  New  York  State  neighborhood  school 
law  which  I  authored  as  a  State  Senator  in 
igeQ,"^  containing  language  much  the  same 
as  H.J.  Res.  620,  was  held  unconstitutional  by 
decision  of  a  three-Judge  Federal  panel  in 
Buffalo."  This  decision  was  affirmed  without 
opinion  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  May  3 
1971.'« 

A  similar  North  Carolina  statute  was  held 
unconstitutional  In  Board  of  Education  vs. 
Swann  '»  on  similar  grounds —  that  Is,  It  vio- 
lated the  Equal  Protection  requirement  of 
the  Potirteenth  Amendment.  The  court  noted 
that  "(t)he  legislation  before  us  flatly  for- 
bids assignment  of  any  student  on  account 
of  race"."  The  court,  however,  went  on  to 
strike  down  the  provision  because  race  was 
an  Indispensable  factor  needed  to  desegre- 
gate the  schools  and  statutory  bars  prohibit- 
ing It  absolutely  interfered  with  the  "Con- 
stitutional obligation  to  eliminate  existing 
dual  school  systems"." 

Federal  statutory  limitations  directed 
against  busing,  which  appear  In  "ntle  rv  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Law  of  1968,"  have  been 
completely  disregarded  by  the  courts  and 
have  proven  totally  ineffective.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
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statute  does  not  take  away  Is  historic  equita- 
ble powers  to  remedy  conditions  of  alleged 
de  jure  segregation  by  massive  cross-busing 
plans. 

Indeed,  the  distinctions  which  formerly 
existed  between  de  jure  and  dcfacto  segre- 
gation appear  to  be  disappearing  at  the  hands 
of  lower  Federal  Court  Judges  who  have  lit- 
erally tortured  obvious  cases  of  de  facto  seg- 
regation Into  "findings"  of  de  jure  s<>grega- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  any  fuither  statutory  efforts  by  Con- 
gress to  restrict  busing  would  meet  the  same 
fate  as  the  New  York  and  North  Carolina 
statutes.  The  Constitution  is  what  the  Judges 
say  It  Is,  and  they  have  said  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  overrides  such  statutes.  The 
only  way  to  "cure"  the  Judges'  Interpreta- 
tions Is  to  present  the  Court  with  a  principle 
having  equal  footing  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  a  principle  of  law  similarly  en- 
shrined In  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

the  educational  question 
Now  that  I've  touched  on  the  legal  niceties, 
gentlemen,  the  real  policy  question  m  this 
entire  matter  should  be:  "Do  we  want  qual- 
ity education  for  all  children?"  I  only  wish, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could  come  to  agree- 
ment today  on  the  fact  that  forced  busing 
had  produced  some  really  substantive  results 
in  upgrading  education  m  this  Nation — then 
these  hearings  could  take  a  positive  tone. 

But  the  fact  is  that  lorced  busing  has 
not  proven  to  be  a  substantive  educational 
tool  in  improving  our  chlldrens'  achievement 
or  learning  capacity. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  schools 
across  the  country  find  themselves  going  to 
split  shifts  Just  so  all  children  can  go  to 
school;  when  numerous  school  districts  are 
in  such  dire  financial  straits  that  they  are 
forced  to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  teachers 
rather  than  hire  additional  ones:  when  many 
school  sy.<ienis  face  F'.ich  austere  budgets 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  decimate  or 
drastically  curtail  sports  programs  and  other 
extracurricular  activities  that  contribute  so 
much  to  the  total  development  of  our  chil- 
dren— then  what  possible  reason  on  earth 
can  there  be  to  require  hard-pressed  taxpay- 
ers to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  d oilars 
to  hire  or  buy  buses  and  employ  bus  drivers 
so  our  children  might  have  a  daily  bus  ride 
to  a  more  distant  school. 

There  are  those  children,  to  be  sure,  who 
are  educationally-deprived.  They  need  extra 
help.  But  I  think  It  is  ludicrous  to  suppest 
that  one  hour  or  two  hours  per  day  of  travel- 
ing across  town  in  a  bus  is  going  to  enhance 
their  education.  Learning  problems,  Mr, 
Chairman,  are  student  problems.  They  know 
no  social,  racial,  or  penetir  heritage. 

The  artifacts  of  busing — district  consoli- 
dation, destruction  of  the  nelphborhood  con- 
cept of  education,  and  the  like  have  not  been, 
and  In  all  likelihood  will  not  be.  successful 
if  the  goal  is  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  to  get 
complete  social  and  racial  Integration  ratios, 
then  the  numbers  game  can  be  attained,  but 
it  will  be  attained  at  a  .sacrifice  neither  eco- 
nomically nor  educationally  sound.  Children 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  hazards  of 
crosstown  buslns  regardless  of  their  race 
solely  to  permit  the  attainment  of  a  desired 
racial  quota  any  more  than  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  up  their  Identity  p_s  Individ- 
uals within  a  school  that,  becatise  cf  the  s!7p 
of  Its  enrollment  treats  them  as  computerized 
subjects  rather  than  responsive  human 
beings. 

I  am  pasltlve  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  much  rather  part  with  their 
hard-earned  tax  monies  to  go  toward  mean- 
ingful educational  programs  to  help  de- 
prived youngsters  acquire  the  missing  ele- 
ments of  culture  that  middle-class  pupils 
take  for  granted. 

I'm  well-aware,  Mr  Chairman  that  wit- 
nesses   will    follow    me    here    championing 
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reed  busing  as  the  only  way  to  remedy  un- 
ual  efi'jcatlonal  opportunUie-..  But  just  as 
any  cr;:ics  of  this  amendment  have  m:s- 
keii'.y  appraised  its  inter.t  as  "racist",  so 
ive  many  civil  rights  leaders  who  have  not 
perienced  first-hand  the  resulting  educa- 
3nal  disruption  that  oomes  with  busing 
stakenly  seized  on  busing  as  another  mlle- 
>3t  to  be  achieved  in  the  onward  march  for 
clvU  rights.  Largely  because  of  contlnu- 
g  monetary  deprivation  In  the  inner  city 
hools,  they  have  cast  their  lot3  with  busing 

the  only  foreseeable  savior  of  education 
r  the  ghetto  child. 

But  we  need  only  take  a  close  look  at  our 
itlve  New  York,  Nlr.  Chairman,  to  see  how 
lat  thought  has  deteriorated  alter  years  and 
lars  of   trial   and   experience. 
As  you  well  know,  in   1969.  at  the  urging 

New  York  City  civil  rights  leaders,  the 
;w  York  City  School   System  was  "decen- 

llzed"  into  more  than  20  'community 
'ntrolled''  school  systems.  The  experiment 

forced  busing,  which  had  begun  nearly  10 
ars  earlier,  was  largely  acknowledged  as  a 
ilure. 

Martin    Mayer,    an    authority    on    public 

s  and  American  education  authored  an 

tide  in  the  New  York  Times  entitled  'Close 

Midnight  for  New  York  Schools"  (May  2, 
i65).  Mr.  Mayer's  thoughts  emerged  In  the 
Idst  of  ongoing  busing  plans  In  New  York. 
Id  I  recall  when  I  read  them  how  much 
spect  I  had  for  Mr.  Mayer  because  he  was 
g  enough  to  admit  that  forced  busing  had 

n  a  failure  after  championing  it  for  so 

?: 

Not  long  ago.  many  of  us  felt  that  a  large 

are   of   the   Negro   failure   In   these    (New 

>rk  City)    schools  was  Itself  a  product  of 

segregation,  but  almost  nobody  whose  opin- 

Is  worth   considering  believes   It   today. 

ibllo    confidence    In    the    New    York    City 

s(Jhool  system  Is  fearfully  low  and  dropping. 

hlte  children  are  leaving  the  city's  public 

hools  at  a  rate  of  40.000  a  year  and  the 

len  Report.  In  a  little-known  passage,  pre- 

cated  a  rate  of  60.000  per  year  in  the  near 

ture. 

"Of  the  leaders  of  the  school  system  Itself. 

nine-member  Board  of  Education  and  the 

-odd  deputy  and  associate  superintendents, 

ly  a  handful  have  children  who  attend  or 

er  did  attend  the  New  York   City  public 

.  Even  worse,  the  Negro  middle  class 

s  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  of  the 

jgro   leaders  of  the  integration  drive,   the 

WJilklnsons  and  the  Clarks,  the  Farmers,  the 

and  the  Rustlns,  the  Youngs  and  the 

G^lamlsons,  not  one  has  or  ever  had  a  child 

he  New  York  City  public  schools." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  numerous  other 

ithorities  which  I  could  cite  and  you  could 

talnly  counter  with  appraisals  of  forced 

ising's  educational   value  or  lack  of  It.  I 

ink  that  Is  pointless,  for  an  impasse  would 

rely  result. 

But  one  of  the  most  convincing  Impres- 

slt>ns  on  my  thought  came  Just   two  weeks 

when  the  National  officers  of  the  Con- 

ss  of  Racial  Equality  requested  a  meeting 

with  me  to  determine  how  they  might  assist 

backing   my   amendment.   That   meeting 

an  extremely  fruitful  one  and  the  CORE 

reiterated  their  opposition  to  forced 

islng.   CORE  rejects   the   concept   that.   In 

Older  to  learn  something,  a  black  child  must 

across  town  In  order  to  sit  next  to  a 

white  schoolmate.  I  think  we  can  all  Imagine 

ay   this   notion   Is   viewed   as   ooth   conde- 

.<  ending  and  arrogant  by  blacks 

In  essence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  is  Im- 

rative  that  we  return  to  a  position  of  mu- 

al    trust    where    local    school    boards    sire 

1  larged  with  education;  where  legislators  are 

1  larged  with  making  our  la-A-s — and  the  Ju- 

ciary  must   cease  assuming   both   roles  in 

apsentla. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  sub- 

mmlttee  will  see  fit  to  report  my  proposed 

a^nendment  to  the  full  committee  as  wTltten 

a  truly  effective  remedy  for  this  educa- 
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tional   deterioration   can   be  offered   to   the 

American  people. 
Thank  you. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  347  U.S.,  483  (1954). 

-  349  U.S.  294.  300-301  (1955). 

'  Bel!  V.  School  City  of  Gary,  Indiana.  324 
F2d  2iD9  (7th  Cir.  1963).  cert,  denied,  377 
U.S.  924  (1963);  Deal  v.  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Education.  369  F-2d  55  (6th  Cir.  1966),  cert. 
denied.  289  U.S.  847  (1967);  Brlggs  v.  Elliott, 
132  F.Supn.  776  )  E.D.  S.C.  1955 ) . 

'  372  F.2d.  836  i5:h  Cir.  1966) ,  ^'d  en  banc. 
380  F  2D.  385.  crrt.  denied  389  U.S.  840  (1967) 

■  402  U.S.  91  S.  Ctt.  1267  (1971). 

■'  Public  Law  90-284,  Title  VIII,  Fair  Hous- 
ing. Sec.  804  ...  it  shall  be  unlawful  ...  to 
refu.se  to  sell  or  rent  ...  a  dwelling  to  any 
person  because  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin". 

■  Public  Law  90-284.  Title  •VTII,  Fair  Hous- 
ing. Sec.  805 — ".  .  .  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  bank  ...  to  deny  a  loan  or  other  finan- 
cial assistance  to  a  person  .  .  .  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion  or  National  origin  of  such 
person  .  .  ." 

"  Public  Law  88-352.  Title  II,  Public  Ac- 
commodations. Sec.  201(a) — "All  persons 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoy- 
me:it  of  all  the  goods,  services,  facilities,  priv- 
ileges, advantages  and  accommodations  .  .  . 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin." 

'Public  Law  88-352.  Title  'VI,  Nondiscrim- 
ination in  'federally-assisted  Programs.  Sec. 
601 — "No  personn  .  .  .  shall,  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  particlpaiion  in  .  .  .  ajiy  program  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance." 

■  Public  Law  88-352.  Title  VII,  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity.  Sec.  703(a) — "It  shall 
be  an  unlawful  employment  practice  for  an 
employer  (1)  to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to 
discharge  an  Individual  .  .  .  because  of  .  .  . 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin; 
or  (2)  to  limit,  segregate  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees .  .  .  because  of  .  .  .  race,  color,  religion. 
sex  or  national  origin. 

•->  Public  Law  89-110.  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  Sec.  2 — "No  voting  qualification  or  re- 
qul.site  to  voting  .  .  .  shall  be  Imposed  .  .  . 
by  any  State  or  political  subdUislon  to  deny 
or  abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color." 

"  New  York  Unconsolidated  Laws.  (Ch.  342, 
L.  1969) 

"Lee  V.  Nvquist,  318  F,  Sunp.  710  (D.N.Y. 
1970),  aff'd  402  U.S.  935 

■'Nyqulst  V.  Lee.  402  U.S.  935  (1971) 

•••402  U.S.  43   (1971) 

••"  id.,  at  45 

'-"  id.,  at  46 

«78  Stat.  241.  246;  42  U.S.C.  2000c. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  COMFORT  A.  BERRY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pro- 
foundly saddened  to  learn  that  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine.  MLss  Comfort  A. 
Berry,  recently  passed  away.  I  first  had 
the  pleasure  of  meetinsr  Miss  Berry  when 
she  was  an  Army  captain  serving  as  a 
nurse  in  a  field  hospital  at  Cerignola, 
Italy,  where  she  ministered  to  many  of 
the  flying  units  then  engaged  in  the 
Italian  campaign.  I  was  one  of  the 
recipients  of  her  professional  care  for 
which  I  am  eternally  grateful. 

After  the  war.  Miss  Berr>-  returned  to 


California  where  she  continued  with  her 
nursing  profession  until  her  death  on 
January  5,  1972.  I  knew  her  and  will  al- 
ways remember  her  as  a  gracious  lady, 
an  excellent  nurse,  a  most  cherished 
friend  and  a  fine  American.  She  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  her,  but  her 
memory  will  live  on. 

A  tribute  has  been  paid  to  Miss  Com- 
fort Berry  by  the  Concord,  Calif..  Com- 
munity Hospital  where  she  practiced  her 
nursing  profession,  and  I  would  like  to 
include  it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Miss  Comfort  A.  Berry,  who  passed  away 
after  a  short  Illness,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  here  at  Concord  Community  Hospital. 

Her  long,  faithful  service  here  at  the  hos- 
pital has  touched  many  lives.  She  had  been 
wlt'n  Concord  Community  Hospital  for  25 
years,  and  was  the  only  recipient  of  a  25  year 
pin  at  our  last  Christmas  party  where  she 
was  also  given  a  standing  ovation. 

Her  dedication,  devotion,  and  loyalty  was 
evident  throughout  the  growing  years  of  the 
hospital.  The  traits  that  "Miss  B"  has  should 
ln.>pire  all  of  us  to  carry  on — as  she  did — 
to  help  bring  about  the  Medical  Center  that 
she  envisioned  and  was  working  toward! 


H.R.  256— REQUESTING  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  THE  FIRST  NA- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  GEN.  THAD- 
DEUS     KOSCIUSZKO 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  gravely  concerned  relative 
to  the  disposition  of  H.R.  256  and  similar 
bills  requesting  the  establishment  of  the 
first  national  memorial  in  the  United 
States  to  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 
On  January  25.  1972,  John  W.  Larson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  sent  a  report  to 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  the  above  bills  stating  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  could  not 
recommend  enactment  of  the  bills  be- 
cause of  the  report  from  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites. 
Buildings  and  Monuments. 

Commissioner  Edward  Pinkowski  of 
the  Philadelphia  Historical  Commission 
has  challenged  this  report  and  In  a  com- 
munication states  the  following: 

I  want  to  challenge  this  report  and  show 
you  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  trick  to 
sacrifice  a  hero  of  the  American  Revolution. 

There  were  three  points  In  the  Advisory 
Board's  report.  Each  one  was  designed  to 
deceive  the  American  people  and  to  hide  the 
historical  significance  of  the  house  that 
Kosciuszko  occupied  at  301  Pine  Street  in 
Philadelphia.  They  might  be  listed  as 
follows; 

1.  Short  Stay. 

2.  Unrelated  to  American  Revolution. 

3.  Alterations  of  house. 

SHORT    STAY 

The  first  objection  of  the  Advisory 
Board  to  U.S.  ownership  of  301  Pine 
Street  was  that  "Koscluszko's  association 
with  this  house  lasted  only  6  months." 

Actually  it  was  8  months,  not  6,  but 
the  length  of  time  is  not  critical  to  its 
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historical  significance.  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  in  the  house  across  the 
street  from  Ford's  Theater  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  only  a  few  hours,  but  that  did 
not  make  the  house  less  significant.  What 
happened  there  makes  it  significant. 

It  also  does  not  matter  how  long  Kos- 
ciuszko stayea  at  what  is  now  known  as 
301  Pine  Street  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Advisory  Board  said  that  he  did 
not  live  there  long  enough  to  give  it  his- 
torical significance. 

Tommyrot. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  ap- 
parently do  not  know  the  rich  and 
varied  heritage  of  America  that  lives  on 
in  houses  from  its  past. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Kosciuszko 
lived  at  301  Pine  Street.  Here  is  a  house 
you  can  see  and  touch.  This  Is  physical 
evidence  of  a  man  who  helped  to  achieve 
American  independence.  Kosciuszko  left 
clues  to  his  military  service,  his  per- 
sonal life  and  his  accomplishments  in 
the  dwelling  that  survived  him.  Small 
things  may,  like  the  relics  of  saints,  help 
to  nourish  our  gratitude  to  Kosciuszko 
for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  American 
independence,  and  keep  his  name  alive 
and  warm  in  our  affection. 

If  the  Advisory  Board  had  applied  the 
same  argument  against  the  house  in 
which  Lincoln  died  from  an  assassin's 
bullet  as  it  does  to  General  Koscluszko's 
last  residence  in  America,  it  would  have 
been  condemned  for  dehumanizing  one 
of  the  greatest  Presidents  we  ever  had. 

I  think  that  Nathaniel  A.  Owings, 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board,  and 
John  W.  Larson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  have  stooped  pretty  low  in 
their  efforts  to  dehumanize  Kosciuszko. 

No  matter  how  long  Kosciuszko  lived 
there,  no  other  place  can  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  as  well  as  the  small,  three- 
story  house  he  occupied  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Ad'vlsory  Board  failed  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  house.  During  the 
fighting  for  freedom  of  the  13  American 
colonies  Kosciuszko  was  content  to  sleep 
in  a  tent.  It  Is  amazing  that  I  discovered 
the  house  6  years  ago  and  that  it  is  the 
only  house  the  Nation  could  call  the 
general's. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  the  country,  re- 
cently observed  that  "for  lack  of  a  shrine 
to  commemorate  his  services,"  Kosci- 
uszko strides  through  American  history 
like  a  hero  without  a  home.  It  edi- 
torialized that  the  country  needs  "a 
place  for  General  Kosciuszko  to  put  away 
his  spyglass  and  maps,  within  sight  of 
Independence  Hall  where  the  Declara- 
tion he  fought  for  was  signed.  It  made 
the  restoration  an  eminently  proper 
measure  for  Congress  to  approve." 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior Affairs  held  public  hearings  on  simi- 
lar legislation.  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
said  that  the  argimient  of  the  Ad'vlsory 
Board  that  Kosciuszko  lived  at  Third 
and  Pine  Streets  only  briefly  deserved 
no  more  than  a  simple  retort,  "So 
What?"  He  said: 

The  point  is  that  he  did  live  there,  and 
because  he  did  live  there,  the  home  has  be- 
come a  monument  and  symbol  to  more  than 
12  million  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
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National  Park  Service,  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  followed  Senator  HAR'ncE 
on  January  26.  After  making  his  state- 
ment, Hartzog  was  questioned  by  Sena- 
tor Frank  Church  on  Koscluszko's  stay 
in  this  house.  It  turned  out  that  Hartzog 
had  no  strong  arguments  against  301 
Pine  Street  as  a  Kosciuszko  shrine  other 
than  to  condemn  it  as  a  boarding  house 
and  Kosciuszko  as  "a  transient  occu- 
pant." 

If  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
wants  to  kill  the  efforts  of  many  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  make 
301  Pine  Street  a  fitting  memorial  to 
General  Kosciuszko  because  it  was  a 
boarding  house  and  took  in  roomers, 
what  about  another  boarding  house,  lo- 
cated at  Seventh  and  Market  Streets. 
In  Philadelphia,  where  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  written  by  another 
boarder,  none  other  than  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson? 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  came  to  Phila- 
delphia as  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Virginia  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
rented  rooms  in  the  boarding  house  at 
Seventh  and  Market  Streets  from  Jacob 
Graff,  in  May  1776,  just  as  Kosciuszko 
did  at  Third  and  Pine  Streets  from  Mrs. 
Ann  Relf  in  October  1797.  What  differ- 
ence did  it  make  that  either  Jefferson  or 
Kosciuszko  was  a  transient  occupant. 

The  difference  is  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  asked  President 
Nixon  to  set  aside  $557,000  in  his  next 
budget  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
boarding  house  in  which  Jefferson  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  but  not 
one  cent  for  a  shrine  to  commemorate 
Koscluszko's  services.  How  long,  oh,  how 
long,  will  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
practice  double  standards  in  its  historic 
preservation  program? 

UNRELATED    TO    AMERICAN    REVOLtJTION 

Another  false  claim  of  the  Advisory 
Board  is  that  Kosciuszko  did  not  live  on 
Pine  Street  imtll  15  years  after  the  time 
of  his  principal  significance  In  American 
history. 

If  the  Advisory  Board  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  judged  other  his- 
toric houses  on  the  same  basis  as  it  has 
General  Koscluszko's  residence  in  1797- 
98,  It  would  be  laughed  right  out  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

If  it  considered  the  restoration  of 
Frederick  Douglass'  home  in  Anacostia 
under  the  same  guidelines,  for  example, 
the  Nation  would  not  have  today  a  sym- 
bol of  the  achievements  of  one  of  its 
greatest  abolitionists  because  Etouglass 
rose  to  greatness  before  he  made  Ms  home 
there  in  1877. 

Just  as  Douglass  became  a  world  figure 
in  the  endless  struggle  for  human  rights. 
so  did  Kosciuszko  before  him.  When 
Kosciuszko  was  at  Mrs.  Relf's  boarding 
house  in  1797-98,  he  could  not  afford 
anything  better.  His  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood was  the  pension  he  received  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  his  military 
services  during  the  American  Revolution. 
The  small,  three-story  house  at  301  Pine 
Street  is  symbolic  of  Kosciuszko.  The  Na- 
tion apparently  does  not  have  another 
house  so  closely  identified  with  him. 

To  argue  that  the  house  is  unrelated  to 
the  American  Revolution  is  pure  bunk. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  story  of  Kosci- 
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uszko's  life  i.s  familiar  with  hi.--  pci.'-unal 
motto:  "For  your  freedom  and  ours"  He 
came  to  America  m  1776  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonle.^.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  helpiH!-"  all  men  and  women  realize 
their  freedom 

Many  authorities  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  know  that  not  all  the  pro- 
visions Thomas  Jefferson  wanted  m  it 
were  adopted  by  Congress  The  abolition 
of  slavery  was  one  of  them. 

When  Kosciuszko  was  at  Mrs.  Relf's 
place  in  1797-98.  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
Vice  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,  was 
his  most  frequent  visitor.  Incidentally, 
Jefferson,  while  he  was  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  was.  as  Hartzog  would  call  him, 
a  transient  occupant  m  a  boarding  hou.se 
on  Fourth  Street,  between  Market  and 
Chestnut  Street.":;,  where  he  remained 
much  of  the  time  he  was  Vice  President. 
The  conversations  and  lifelong  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  men  form 
one  of  the  most  unusual  fi-iend-sliips  in 
the  world. 

The  talks  that  the  two  held  at  Mrs. 
Relf's  picked  up  pan  ol  the  original  draft 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
transformed  it  into  a  personal  document. 
One  day  in  April  1798.  when  John  Daw- 
."^on.  a  congressman  from  Virginia,  and 
John  Barnes.  Jeffer.sons  banker,  were 
present.  Kosciuszko  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
rag  paper: 

I  beg  Mr.  Jefferson  that  in  case  I  should 
be  without  will  or  testament  he  should  bye 
out  of  my  money  so  many  Negroes  and  free 
them.  Th.it  the  restante  sums  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  education  and  provide  for 
their  malntenaiice.  that  is  to  say  each 
should  know  before;  the  duty  of  a  cytyzen  In 
the  free  government,  that  he  must  defend 
his  country  against  foreign  as  well  as  Internal 
enemies  who  would  wish  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  worst,  to  Inslave  them  by 
degree  afterwards,  to  have  good  and  human 
heart  sensible  for  the  sufferings  of  others. 
Each  must  be  married  and  have  100  ackres 
of  land  wyth  instruments.  Cattle  for  tillage 
aiid  knowhow  to  behave  to  neybourghs.  al- 
ways wyth  kindness  and  ready  to  help  them 
to  "themselves  frugal;  to  their  children  ^ive 
g.jod  education.  I  mean  as  to  the  heart  and 
the  duty  of  their  country.  In  gratitude  t-i  me 
to   make   themselves   hapy  as  possible 

After  Signing  his  name.  T.  Kosciuszko, 
and  pa.ssing  it  to  the  two  witnesses  for 
their  signature,  he  sent  what  he  wrote  to 
Jefferson  and  asked  him.  when  he  had 
"a  quarter  of  hour,  to  fini.sh  what  I  have" 
begun.  Jefferson  was  pleased  with  the 
document  because  it  reflected,  in  a  per- 
sonal way.  the  provision  which  was  left 
out  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776.  It  was  part  of  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  American  Revolution  Un- 
daunted by  the  misspelled  words,  the 
crudeness  of  style,  and  other  imperfec- 
tions, Jefferson  changed  the  word.s  in  the 
will  to  meet  legal  requirements  and  re- 
turned It  to  Kosciuszko  for  another  copy 
in  his  own  handwriting. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
other  publications  is  the  text  of  the  will 
and  testament  that  Ko.sciuszko  turned 
over  to  hi."^  clo.'^e  friend.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, on  May  5.  1798.  wlien  he  left  the 
dwelling  at  Tliird  and  Pine  Streets  to 
undertake  a  secret  mi.ssion  to  France,  It 
does  not  hurt  to  read  it  again  and  again 
and  again.  It  shows  that  the  General's 
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ement  with  American  history  did 
md  when  he  put  away  his  boots, 
spyglass  and  maps.  It  is  ironic 
both  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
and  this  will  were  created  in  18th 
y  boarding  houses. 
s  important  to  remember  that  the 
follofing   statement   came   out   of    the 
house  at  Third  and  Pine  Streets 
Pt  iladelphia : 
Vhaddeus  Kosciuszko.  leaving  America, 
dispose  and  declare,  on  my  failure  to 
my  friend  Thomas  Jefferson  author- 
use  aU  my  possessions  In  the  States 
rlca  to  buy  any  of  his  slaves  and  the 
of  others  and  in  my  name  to  give  them 
and   the  opportunity  In  education; 
e  them  for  their  new  hfe  by  training 
m   their  moral   obligations   that   they 
become  gx)d  neighbors,  good  fathers 
iiothers,  husbands  and  wives;   that  by 
ig    them    In    their    civic    duties,    they 
become  defenders  of  their  own  free- 
id  their  country;  and.  In  general,  teach 
anything  that  might  make  them  hap- 
:d  useful.  I  name  the  above  mentioned 
Thom^  Jefferson  as  the  e.xecutor  of  my  Will. 
Thaddeus  Koscrt-szKo 

Th^re  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  who 

out    as    a    military    engineer    at 

West   Point.    Yorktown    and 

defenses  and  his  compassion  for 

mankind  was  a  true  American  patriot. 

■isory  Board  itself  admitted  that 

a  figure  of  such  significance  in 

can  history  as  to  merit  appropriate 
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Larson,  however,  shocked  me  when 

-'in  his  report  that  •'Kosciuszko 

memorialized  in  a  fitting  man- 

What  does  he  mean?  Is  the  rock 

at    West    Point    a    symbol    of 

s  achievements?  Would   the 

on  the  site  of  the  Saratoga  battle- 

(xplain  the  impact  of  Kosciuszko's 

ry  planning  on  the  outcome  of  the 

?    The    statue    of    Kosciuszko    in 

tte  Park,  across  the  street  from 

^ite  House  in  Washington,  is  not 

memorial. 

aU  of  us  expect  for  a  patriot  of 

1  uportance  is  a  tangible  and  living 

^'^-.l    in    which    to    keep    the    mo- 

of  his  active  and  satisfying  life— 

■11  and  testament  which  shed  his 

■n  and  support  of  the  emanlcipa- 

slaves  in  America,  paintings  that 

-  and  presented  to  his  friends,  let- 

"  by  General  Washington',  his 

nee  with  Jefferson,  the  sword 

in  the  War  of  Independence,  and 

Jther  valuable  items. 

,  in  bUls  sponsored  by  a  number 

Tibers   of    Congress,    we    have    a 

to  turn  the  house  where  Koscius- 

d  in  1797-98  into  a  national  treas- 

tanglble  form  of  recognition,  a 

to    this    man    who    fought    and 

all  his  life  for  the  freedom  of 
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ALTERATTONS    OF    301     PINE    STREET 

The  third  objection  raised  to  this  legis- 
lation by  Nathaniel  A.  Owlngs  and 
memb<rs  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  that 
the  he  use  at  301  Pine  Street  has  been 
greaUj  altered  since  Kosciuszko  hved 
there. 

This  objection  Is  as  fallacious  as  a 
counte  -feit  bill. 

Wha  tever  changes  were  made,  they  did 
not  destroy  the  original  shape  of  the 
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small,  strongly  constructed  brick  dwell- 
ing and  many  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  18th  century  architecture.  Its 
original  floor  joists  support  the  walls, 
and  most  of  the  old  floor  boards,  the 
same  ones  that  Kosciuszko  walked  on, 
are  still  intact.  The  brick  chimney  on  one 
side  of  the  roof,  the  two  windows  in  the 
attic,  the  roof,  and  the  sheltering  eave 
over  the  front  windows  and  door  look 
practically  the  same  as  when  the  house 
was  built  by  Joseph  Few  in  1775.  The 
changes  can  be  readily  traced.  The  plan 
of  the  house  made  in  1796  is  available  so 
that  as  a  whole  the  house  can  be  made  to 
look  as  it  was  in  Kosciuszko's  time. 

I  am  afraid  that  Larson  and  other 
officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior did  not  read  President  Nixon's  budg- 
et for  the  next  year  before  rejecting  the 
legislation  to  save  the  Kosciuszko  house 
on  the  basis  of  the  Advisory  Board's 
report. 

In  the  President's  budget,  for  example, 
more  than  $1  million  is  .set  aside  to  re- 
build the  brick  house  where  Benjamin 
Franklin  died  on  AprU  17.  1790.  The 
house  was  demolished  in  1812.  The  Kos- 
ciuszko house  has  been  continuously  oc- 
cupied from  1775  to  the  present  time. 
Why  this  discrimination? 

The  budget  also  provides  about 
$950,000  for  reconstruction  of  the  Old 
City  Tavern  at  Second  and  Walnut 
Streets  in  Philadelphia.  Unlike  the  Kos- 
ciuszko house,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior does  not  have  any  plans  which 
show  its  use  in  the  18th  century.  The 
upper  floors  of  City  Tavern  were  burned 
out  in  1834  and  the  rest  of  the  building 
was  torn  dowTi  in  the  1850's.  How  can  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  spend  almost 
$1  million  for  a  fake  tavern  and  reject 
the  restoration  of  the  Kosciuszko  house 
because  of  its  alterations?  Why  this 
discrimination? 

The  budget  has  $557,000  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Graff  House  on  Seventh 
Street,  where  Jeffer.son  wrote  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  The  site  i.s  now 
occupied  by  a  hot-dog  stand.  How  can 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  spend 
this  money  for  a  replica  of  a  boarding 
house  in  which  Jefferson  was  a  transient 
occupant  and  still  turn  down  the  Kos- 
ciuszko house  because  it  was  a  boarding 
house  and  Kosciuszko  one  of  its  lodgers'' 
Why  this  discrimination? 

There  is  only  one  Kosciuszko,  and 
there  is  only  one  place  left  in  America  to 
commemorate  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  American  independence  in  a  fitting 
manner.  That's  301  Pine  Street  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  certainly  trust  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  report 
favorably  on  H.R.  256, 
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RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States   has   often 


shown   his   desire   to  spend   increasing 
sums  on  the  American  military  budget 
on  wasteful  technical  experiments  like 
the  SST,   and  on  ever  more  beautiful 
frUls  for  the  White  House  guard. 

Yet,  as  the  following  letter  indicates, 
the  President  has  shown  himself  to  be 
consistently  opposed  to  providing  sim- 
ilar benefits  to  men  and  women  who 
work  for  the  Government,  for  private 
industry,  and  in  this  case  for  the  Ameri- 
can transportation  industry. 

We  now  must  await  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  appointed  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Study  Commission.  But  while  we 
wait,  we  should  remember  the  past  rec- 
ord of  the  administration  on  this  issue. 
And  we  should  remember  the  motiva- 
tions which  led  to  the  demand  for  this 
report. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
enter  the  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Hubbard 
of  Alamo,  Calif.,  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

Alamo,  Calw., 
February  18,  1972. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  retired  member  of  the 
United  Transportation  Union,  I  would  like 
to  recall  the  heated  debate,  which  concerned 
the  financial  status  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund,  when  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  increase  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  by  fifteen  percent  (15%) 
In  1970. 

The  White  House  presented  testimony 
against  the  Increase  In  benefits  unless  It  was 
financed  by  an  Increase  In  taxes,  as  did  the 
Bureau  of  Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  Mr.  Habermeyer. 
U.T.U.  proposed  at  that  time  to  change 
the  investment  procedures  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  railroad  re- 
tirement funds  because  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  was  allowing  us  only  the  aver- 
age minimum  rate  of  Interest  return  on  our 
funds,  which  by  law  are  Invested  In  United 
States  Treasury  Notes.  U.T.U.  Insisted  that 
we  were  entitled  to  the  highest  rate  of  re- 
turn available  on  Investments.  The  house 
passed  an  amendment  allowing  us  this  new 
rate. 

The  White  House,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  immediately 
unleashed  a  massive  lobby  attack  against  us 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  Their  excuse 
for  opposition  to  our  amendment  wtis  that 
It  would  then  be  necessary  to  change  the  in- 
vestment policies  of  all  trust  funds  handled 
by  the  Treasury  Department  at  a  cost  of  $2.5 
billion. 

Our  answer  was,  we  have  been  subsidizing 
the  Federal  Government  long  enough.  If 
this  continues,  then  the  Federal  Government 
should  subsidize  our  pension  plan. 

The  Administration,  through  their  lobbying 
campaign,  was  able  to  prevail  in  the  Senate 
by  using  the  $2.5  billion  scare.  Some  of  our 
friends  on  the  committee  were  misled  by  this 
huge  figure. 

Before  the  Joint  Conference  Committee, 
we  managed  to  get  a  compromise  which  will 
yield  about  $7  to  $8  million  more  in  interest 
to  our  railroad  retirement  fund  over  the  next 
few  years,  thanks  to  Chairman  Harley  Stag- 
gers. During  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tee hearings,  there  was  considerable  conflict 
In  the  testimony  presented  about  long-term 
financial  viability  of  the  railroad  retirement 
account. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Chairman  Haber- 
meyer  of   the   Railroad   Retirement   Board, 
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painted  a  bleak  picture  for  the  future  of 
railroad  retirement. 

They  say  the  system  must  have  continued 
increases  in  taxes  from  the  parties  to  survive, 
and  the  rate  now  being  paid  may  in  some 
cases  be  prohibitive.  This  was  the  pitch  used 
by  the  Administration,  of  course,  as  a  reason 
to  merge  railroad  retirement  Into  Social 
Security.  Habermeyer  said  that  the  deficit 
after  passage  of  this  legislation  would  be  $83 
million  per  year.  Mr.  Neil  Spelrs,  member  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  labor, 
testifies  that  passage  of  the  bill  would  leave 
an  actuarial  deficit  of  about  $30  million  per 
year.  Mr.  Lester  P.  Schaene,  former  counsel 
for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  Attor- 
ney for  the  Congress  of  Railway  Unions, 
testified  that  we  have  never  had  a  deficit  of 
income  as  against  out-go.  He  also  testified 
that  our  bill  was  self-financing  and  that  there 
would  be  no  Impact,  and,  that  we  have  always 
added  to  the  reserve  In  the  account.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Schaene.  It  is  said  that  the 
Congress  became  confused,  as  a  result  of  con- 
siderable conflict  of  testimony.  Why  should 
they?  Most  of  the  members  are  prominent 
Bttomeys,  therefore  well  educated.  Why 
should  it  become  necessary,  for  Congress  to 
create  a  study  commission  to  study  such  a 
simple  matter  as  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System? 

What  about  the  cost  of  this  particular 
commission?  Will  It  be  deducted  from  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Fund? 

I  hasten  to  explain  that  the  Congress  did 
not  create  this  study  commission.  It  was 
created  by  President  Nixon.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view on  CBS  Television,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Walter  Kronklte,  former  President 
L.  B.  Johnson  answered,  quote  L.B.J.  "All 
this  talk  and  rumors  that  you  hear  about 
Congress  being  to  blame  for  this,  and  for 
that,  is  a  lot  of  hog-wash.  Congress  can  do 
nothing  without  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  oodles  of  power."  Now  more 
about  this  study  commission;  if  there  was 
such  a  large  deficit  In  the  retirement  service 
fund,  and  the  future  picture  of  the  entire 
retirement  system  was  so  bleak,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  President's  Henchmen,  why  did 
he  wait  until  Congress  enacted  legislation 
granting  a  fifteen  percent  (15%)  to  retire 
to  start  action  against  the  entire  retirement 
system? 

Now  the  personnel  of  this  study  commis- 
sion will  be  hand  picked  by  Mr.  Nixon.  Con- 
gress will  have  no  say  at  all,  much  less  the 
retired  members.  Nixon  will  know  in  advance 
what  the  result  will  be,  when  they  report  to 
Congress  on  June  30,  1972. 

There  is  quite  a  divergence  between  a  defi- 
cit of  $83  million  per  year,  as  testified  by 
Mr.  Habermeyer,  and  that  of  $30  million  per 
year,  as  testified  by  Mr.  Spelrs,  or  that  of 
$00  as  testified  by  Mr.  Schaene. 

In  my  youth,  I  received  much  less  than  a 
common  school  education,  yet  I  can  In- 
stantly detect  that  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  above  three  men  is  spurious.  A  strong 
sense  of  perjury  comes  over  me. 

The  study  commission  was  charged  to  do 
the  following: 

1.  Conduct  a  study  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  and  Its  financing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  to  the  Congress  on  or 
to  prove  adequate  levels  of  benefits  there- 
before  June  30,  1972.  changes  In  such  system 
under  on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 

2.  Such  study  shall  take  Into  account — 
eight  (8)  separate  parts  of  the  retirement 
system  under  title  of— A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  O.  H. 

Of  course  the  railroad  retirement  system 
obviously  Includes  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  Itself,  yet  not  one  time  In  any  item, 
from  A  tc  G.  mentions  the  Retirement  Board. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  small  Inter- 
est rate,  which  the  Treasury  pays  us  on  our 
reserve  fund,  in  contrast  to  the  maximum 
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high  rate  which  they  charge  the  railroads, 
Industry,  agriculture,  many  business  firms, 
as  well  as  many  foreign  countries,  not  a  word 
about  this  shall  come  from  the  study  com- 
mission. 

How  can  the  Tresisurer  claim  a  deficit  in 
the  retirement  fund  when  he  Is  taking  in 
more  money  than  he  is  paying  out. 

I  call  upon  the  entire  membership  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  to  contemplate  the  date 
of  June  30,  1972.  when  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Study  Commission  will  make  their  re- 
port to  Congress.  Be  prepared  to  combat  the 
Administration  forces  who  will  be  on  hand 
to  defeat  all  legislation  beneficial  to  retired 
railway  employees. 

I  implore  you  to  support,  and  lend  your 
Influence,  In  passing  H  Jl.  8065  by  Represent- 
ative Harley  Staggers.  Also  H.R.  8733  by 
Congressmen  Dlngell  and  Carney.  Also  strive 
to  retain  H.R.  6444  or  better. 

In  the  above  three  bills.  If  enacted  Into 
law,  they  would  add  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
reserve  fund,  with  practically  no  expense  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

According  to  White  House  Henchmen, 
there  are  one  million  and  fifty  thousand 
persons,  drawing  benefits  from  Railroad  Re- 
tirement. Most  of  them  have  no  other  in- 
come. Thousands  of  them  are  ill  and  In  and 
out  of  hospitals  at  regular  Intervals.  With 
the  cost  of  living  rising  day  by  day,  they  are 
having  a  hard  struggle  to  stay  alive,  as  all 
of  them  are  old  and  decrepit. 

In  1970  Congress,  with  compassion  for  the 
suffering  of  others,  enacted  legislation  to 
Increase  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  by  fifteen  percent  (15%). 

Why  did  the  White  House  act  so  quickly 
and  so  vehemently  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment?  Simply  because  Congress  failed 
to  consult  him  flirst.  The  President  mus- 
tered all  of  his  forces  to  combat  the  In- 
crease and  although  it  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  he  delayed  the  signing  until 
Congress  would  assure  him  that  they  would 
create  a  study  commission  to  study  the  en- 
tire Railroad  Retirement  System.  His  aim  at 
first  was  to  have  the  study  oommlssion  re- 
port back  to  Congress  on  or  before  July  1, 
1971.  A  Senate  amendment  changed  It  to 
June  30.  1972.  We  got  our  first  Increase 
check  In  July,  1971. 

This  delay  gave  the  President  plenty  of 
time  to  gather  and  instruct  his  hand  picked 
study  commission,  and  to  let  them  know  the 
nature  of  their  report  when  returning  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Does  Mr.  Nixon  think 
for  a  moment  that  the  Congress  and  the  one 
million  fifty  thousand  annuitants  are  naive 
enough  to  think  this  study  commission  will 
render  a  report  not  favorable  to  the  Admin- 
istration? 

By  way  of  recomp>ens«,  for  appointment 
to  this  study  commission,  each  member  rep- 
resents a  potential  block  of  votes  in  the 
coming  election.  The  total  number  of  votes 
could  be  In  the  thousands.  But  If  the  one 
million  and  fifty  thousand  annuitants  vote 
against  him,  it  will  mean  an  Inglorious 
defeat. 

In  view  of  the  President's  outrageous, 
scandalous  action  against  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement System,  how  can  he  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  annuitants  vote?  Verily,  without 
a  substantial  labor  vote,  how  can  he  expect 
to  be  re-elected? 

All  of  this  pwlltlcal  noise  and  intrigue 
brought  about  by  a  supposed  deficit  In  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Reserve  Fund,  which 
does  not  exist,  according  to  Lester  P. 
Schaone.  former  counsel  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board. 

In  all  of  this  action,  against  the  Railroad 

Retirement   System,    neither   the   President 

or  any  of  his  henchmen  have  said  one  word 

about  the  enormity  of  our  national  deficit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  D.   Hubbard. 
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GEN.  HERBERT  D.  VOGEL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TXNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT^.-ES 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  Gen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  from  1954  to  1962.  This  was  a 
most  fitting  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature. 

General  Vogel  was  indeed  an  outstand- 
ing Chairman  \mder  whase  guidance 
TVA  made  great  progress. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
resolution  paying  tribute  to  General 
Vogel : 

Resoltttion 

A  resolution  to  express  appreciation  to 
General  Herbert  D.  Vogel  for  his  work  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  from  1954  to  1962. 

Whereas.  General  Herbert  D.  Vogel  served 
from  September  1.  1954.  to  June  20.  1962, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and 

Whereas,  During  his  service  on  the  TVA 
Board  of  Directors,  he  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  benefit  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  State  of  Tennessee;  and 
It  Is  fitting  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
Tennessee  take  official  recognition  of  his 
contribution;  and 

Whereas,  During  his  chalrmarLshlp,  the 
1959  amendment  to  the  TVA  Act  was  passed 
giving  the  agency  the  authority  to  issue 
revenue  bonds  to  finance  construction  of  its 
power  facilities.  This  legislation  has  been  of 
immeasurable  value  in  enabling  TVA  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  electric  power  across 
the  region,  thus  contributing  to  the  progress 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  area  generally; 
and 

Whereas,  TVA's  local  flood  damage  pre- 
vention programs  gained  national  promi- 
nence during  the  time  General  Vogel  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Under  his  direction, 
TVA  in  1959  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  outlining  the  impor- 
tance of  such  programs  to  the  overall  devel- 
opment of  the  region  and  suggesting  its  ap- 
plication nationally;  and 

Whereas,  One  of  the  nationally  significant 
TVA  actions  under  General  Vogel  s  chair- 
manship was  its  stand  against  Identical  bid- 
ding on  TVA  contracts.  InveetigBtlons  of  the 
practice  by  the  Justice  Department  opened 
the  door  to  the  pro.secutlon  and  conviction 
of  major  electric  manufacturing  comp>anle8 
and  some  of  their  officials  for  antitrust 
violations;  and 

Whereas,  During  his  tenure  TVA  also  pro- 
posed development  of  the  area  between 
Kentucky  Lake  and  Lake  Barkley  In  western 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  as  a  natifjnal  rec- 
reation and  conservation  education  are». 
Tills  is  the  project  which  became  the  nation- 
ally-recognized Land  Between  the  I^kes;  and 

Whereas.  A.s  TXA  Chairman,  General  Vogel 
placed  great  empha.sls  on  the  concept  of  total 
water  resource  development.  He  believed  that 
a  lake  should  be  developed  not  only  f'>r  fl<Kxl 
control,  navigation,  and  electric  power,  but 
that  in  addition  the  shorelines  should  be 
used  for  Industrial  growth  and  recreation 
development.  TVA's  Melton  Hill  project, 
which  was  proposed  and  begun  during  his  ad- 
ministration, Is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
concept  of  water  re.source  development  It  was 
his  views  along  these  lines  wluch  led  to  his 
support  of  the  Telllco  project;  and 
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hereas,  General  Vogel  was  born  In  Chel- 
Michlgan.  on  August  26,  1900.  the  son  of 
.3  P.  and  Pearl  M.  i  Davis  j  Voge!.  He  mar- 
Lore:ne  Elliott  on  December  23.  1925.  and 
r  have  two  sons,  Herbert  D,  and  Richard 
ogel:  and 

■hereas.   He    attended    the   University   of 

Mlf:hlgan  from  1918-1920  and  received  his" B  S. 

ee  at   the  US.   Military  Academy,   West 

t.  New  York,  in  1924,  He  also  hold.s  the 

owing  degrees:  MS.  in  Civil  Engineering 

"•erslty   of   California,    1928;    E,D..    Berlin 

nical   University.   1929:   C,E,,  University 

chigan.  1933:  and 

He  was  appointed  Second  Lleu- 
■nt  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army. 
1924  and  advanced  through  the  grades  to 
Brigadier  General  In  1954:  and 

Uhereas.  He  was  founder  and  Director  of 

i(    U.S.    Waterway   Experiment    Station   at 

VK^burg.  Mississippi,   from   1930-1934;    and 

■hereas.   During    his   military   career,   he 

ed  In  the  following  places  and  capacUies- 

'  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Hawaii:  Port  Bel- 

Vlrginla.    1934-1940:    District   Engineer 

)urgh.  Pennsylvania,  1940-1943:  South- 

Paclflc    (G-^.   USASOS;    Chief   of   Staff 

■nedlate  Section  of  Oro  Bav,  New  Gui- 

Commanding   Officer,   Base'  M.   Phlllp- 

),  1944-1945:  District  Engineer.  Buffalo 

York.   1945-1949:    Engineer  of  Malnre- 

-    Panama   Canal,    1949-1950:    Division 

T,  Southwest  Division.  Dallas,  Texas 

J- 1954:  and 

■V Whereas,  He  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
le  Panama  Canal  Zone  from  1950-1952:  and 
^yhereas.  He  also  served  as  Vice  President 
Director  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pai}y  from  1949-1950  and  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
Company  from  1950-1952:  and 
^hereas,  Ln  addition  to  his  TVA  service,  he 
-  ed  on  the  following  boards  and  commit- 
:    Beach   Erosion,    1946-1949:    Mississippi 
"  Commission,  1952-1954:   Board  of  En- 
for   Rivers   and  Harbors,    1952-1954; 
in.    Arkansas-White-Red   Basins   In- 
Agency  Committee,   1952-1954;    and 
^ereas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Perma- 
Internatlonal  Commission  of  the  Per- 
nt   International   Association   of   Navi- 
gation  Congresses  from   1957-1964  and  was 
an  Honorary  Member  In   1967    He   is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts    a 
iber   of   the   U.S.    Commission   of   Large 
IS,  the  American  Power  Conference:  a  life 
iber   of   the    American   Society   of   Civil 
neers:  a  member  of  the  National  Board 
^Irectors  of  the  Society  of  American  Mlll- 
Englneers;  and  a  member  of  the  Order 
lie  Caraboo. 

hereas,  He  has  been  awarded  the  Dlstln- 
"ed   Service   Medal    and    the   Legion    of 
;  was  an  Instructor  at  the  Army  Engl- 
Qg    School    from    1938-1940.    where    he 
taught  River  and  Harbor  Engineering.  Flood 
ol  Engineering,   and   Public  Speaking- 
written  numerous  technical  articles  and 
on  the  subject  of  Experimental  Hy- 
i.  appearing  in  Civil  Engineering.  En- 
ding   News-Record,    Military    Engineer 
'fldlngs  and  Transactions.  ASCE~1930-^ 
he  was  an  advisor  to  the  World  Bank 
1963-1967  and  became  its  resource  de- 
nent  engineering  consultant  In    1967: 
s   listed  In  Who's  Who   In   Engineering 
1 ) ,  American  Men  of  Science  ( 1933 ) ,  and 
s  Who  In  America   (19541;   he  Is  afflli- 
wlth  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  In  Wash- 
in,  DC,  and  the  Downtown  Club,  Dai- 
Texas;    he   Is   a  Registered   Professional 
neer  in  New  York.  Texas.  Tennessee,  and 
District  of  Columbia:   now  therefore. 
It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
of  the  Eighty-Seventh  General  Assem- 
of   the   State  of  Tennessee,   the   Senate 
.(urrlng.  That  deepest  appreciation  is  ex- 
s;ed  to  Herbert  D.  Vogel  for  his  tireless 
effoits  In  behalf  of  TVA  and  the  people  of 
Tennessee. 

It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
lutlon    be   sent    to   General   Herbert   D. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Vogel.  3033  Cleveland  Ave..  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.;  Mr  A.  J.  Wagner.  Chairman  of 
the  TVA  Board  of  Directors,  KnoxvlUe.  Ten- 
neseee:  and  all  members  of  the  Tennessee 
congressional  delegation. 


LEGISLATION  PROGRAM  OF  VET- 
ERANS OF  WORLD  WAR  I 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  officers  and  other  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U.S.A.  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  presented  their  legislative 
program  for  the  year  1972.  It  was  my 
pnvllege  to  preside  at  this  meeting  on 
February  10.  1972. 

Among  those  present  were:  National 
commander.  J.  B,  Koch:  national  senior 
vice  commander.  A.  O.  Soderholm;  na- 
tional clainis  director,  Elliott  Nefflin;  na- 
tional legislative  director.  Herbert  M. 
Houston,  and  members  of  the  national 
legislative  committee. 

The  editor  of  the  Torch,  Dallas  Hal- 
verstadt:  the  national  pre.sident  of  the 
ladies  auxiliary.  Fairy  Harrell:  the  senior 
vice  president.  Bess  Johnson:  junior  vice 
president.  Emma  Walla:  and  the  treas- 
urer. Elva  Miller  were  also  present. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Houston,  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Herbert  M.  Houston 
Mr  Chairman  and  Member.s  of  this  Distin- 
guished Committee:  We  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you 
today  to  present  the  views  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  US.A,.  Inc,  as  e.xpressed 
In  the  resolutions  from  the  departments  of 
our  organization  to  our  last  National  Conven- 
tion on  legislation. 

We  wish  also  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  time  contributed  and  efforts  made  In 
your  behalf  for  veterans  benefits. 

You  have  been  Instrumental  in  obtaining 
benefits  for  Americas  veterans  beginning 
with  World  War  II  and  continuing  to  In- 
clude the  Veterans  of  Vietnam  which  Is  a 
tribute  to  you  and  to  this  nation.  No  such 
benefits  or  comparable  benefits  were  ac- 
corded the  Veterans  rf  Wnrld  War  I.  and  It 
Is  this  gap  In  our  pension  benefits  laws  we 
continue  to  call  to  your  attention.  It  was 
because  of  this  neglect  that  World  War  I 
Veterans  united  in  pressuring  the  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  prevent  the 
returning  veterans  from  World  War  II  from 
experiencing  the  hardships  they  experienced 
after  World  War  I,  The  experiences  of  this 
effort  by  World  War  I  Veter.ins  m  lobbying  In 
behalf  of  the  G  I  Bill  reads  like  an  adven- 
ture story.  They  were  determined  that  their 
sons  would  have  greater  consideration  than 
they  received. 

There  were  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  who  became  casualties 
of  the  post  war  conditions.  Far  more  casual- 
ties resulted  from  the  by-products  of  the 
war  than  were  suffered  on  the  battlefield 
This  we  feel  has  not  been  realized  by  the 
victims,  nor  the  Congress  and  our  citizens. 
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Thousands  of  so-called  shell-shock  victims 
were  the  result  of  the  psychological  shock  re- 
sulting from  the  battlefield,  plus  an  equal 
shock  of  Indifference  when  they  faced  civilian 
life.  Had  there  been  some  provision  in  bene- 
fits to  enable  them  to  adjust  to  civilian  life 
many  of  them  could  have  been  more  tiseftu 
citizens  and  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
our  national  life. 

Thousands  of  others  were  equally  casualties 
of  the  war  who.  because  there  was  no  way  for 
them  to  obtain  an  education  or  to  obtain 
technical  skills,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
potential  as  citizens  because  of  their  wartime 
service. 

Had  there  been  similar  benefits  to  the  G.l. 
BUI  of  later  years,  these  thousands  of  veter- 
ans who  have  been,  and  now  are  In  dire  pri- 
vation, could  be  compared  to  the  veterans 
of  later  wars  who  have  become  business  men, 
lawyers,  doctors  or  other  more  productive 
citizens,  because  of  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  It  Is  too  late  to 
recompense  these  veterans  for  their  loss 
for  thousands  have  died;  however,  for  those 
who  remain  we  feel  that  special  consideration 
can  and  should  be  made  for  them  so  they 
may  have  benefits  In  their  latter  years  to  at 
least  partially  compensate  them  for  what 
they  feel  has  been  discrimination  for  the  past 
50  years. 

These,  the  less  fortunate  of  World  War  I 
Veterans,  according  to  a  survey  in  32  of  the  50 
States  reveal  that  27  Tc  of  them  are  in  a  wel- 
fare status,  and  40 '^"c  in  the  poverty  class. 

We  are  aware  that  for  some,  their  plight 
can  be  attributed  to  their  own  responsibility; 
however,  the  far  greater  majority  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  for  neglect 
to  them  that  was  provided  for  others. 

These  World  War  I  Veterans  have  been  told 
down  through  the  years  that  there  was  just 
not  enough  money  to  grant  their  request  for 
equal  consideration  with  veterans  of  other 
wars;  namely,  a  general  pension  for  prior 
wars,  and  the  G.l.  Bill  for  World  War  II  and 
subsequent  wars,  while  at  the  same  time  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  continued  to  be  spent 
in  foreign  aid.  year  after  year  for  53  years, 
amounting  to  more  than  175  billion  dollars. 

If  It  was  a  question  of  economy,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Worid  War  I  would  gladly  render  their 
wholehearted  support  but  since  the  Public 
Laws  pertaining  to  veteran's  benefits  portray 
the  situation  clearly  attesting  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  we  continue  to  petition  the  Congress 
for  special  consideration. 

PENSIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  Resolution  was  adopted 
at  our  National  Convention  In  September, 
1971  giving  us  a  mandate  to  work  for  a  gen- 
eral pension  for  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I.  H  R.  3650  was  selected  for  this.  A  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted  giving  us  a  mandate  to 
work  for  the  program  in  effect  the  previous 
year.  On  this  we  are  supporting  H.R.  12504, 
and  companion  Bills  H.R.  12622  and  H.R. 
12636,  S-3070  and  we  earnestly  urge  your 
consideration  of  these  Bills. 

COMPENSATION 

The  Veterans  of  World  War  I  are  very  much 
concerned  that  compensation  payments  for 
those  veterans  whose  disabilities  resulted 
from  active  duty  service  In  war  time. 

Anyone  who  assumes  that  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I.  of  the  U.S.A.  is  only  concerned 
in  pension  benefits  are  wrong. 

For  many  thousands  of  World  War  I  Vet- 
erans, the  compensation  payment  which 
were  awarded  for  disabilities  Incurred  in  the 
line  of  duty  were  later  cut  off  as  a  result  of 
the  Economy  Act  are,  and  have  been  one  of 
the  evidences  of  discrimination  against  the 
World  War  I  Veterans  down  through  the 
years.  Many  of  these  aging  veterans  on  the 
pension  rolls  today  are  service  connected 
drew  compensation  until  they  were  cut  off 
In  the  lower  classification  by  the  Economy 
Act. 
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Since  no  other  generation  of  veterans  have 
been  affected  in  this  manner,  we  wish  to 
use  our  influence  In  whatever  way  we  can 
to  prevent  similar  action  being  taken  to  the 
veterans  of  any  subsequent  war. 

Another  concern  of  our  organization  Is 
the  down  grading  of  the  uniformed  services 
of  our  country  by  so  many  In  our  society  to- 
day Including  the  news  media,  many  of  our 
college.^  and  far  too  many  civic  organizations, 
even  including  some  of  the  clergy.  We  feel 
it  Is  time  for  a  renewal  of  the  patriotic  spirit 
which  made  us  the  great  country  we  are. 
In  this  connection.  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
Increased  emphasis  be  placed  upon  respect 
for  our  national  honor,  respect  for  veterans 
who  wear  the  uniform  in  defense  of  our 
country  and  proper  consideration  be  given 
those  who  bear  the  marks  of  batttle. 

Our  government  finds  funds  to  support 
foreign  governments  and  their  peoples  to 
the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars.  Some  of  this 
goes  to  those  nations  we  have  fought  In  previ- 
ous wars  and  some  to  nations  who  are  our 
enemies  today.  All  those  billions  of  dollars 
are  expended  while  the  veterans  of  war  who 
have  sustained  our  nation  down  through  the 
years  by  their  service  are  asked  to  survive  on 
a  meager  recompense  for  the  time  and  sacri- 
fice they  have  made. 

It  Is  our  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  com- 
pensation payments  are  badly  out  of  line 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  they  pur- 
port to  represent. 

And  it  Is  our  opinion  that  It  Is  time  to 
bring  the  compensation  tables  of  percentage 
payments  more  in  line  with  the  current  cost 
of  living  standards.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
the  following  Increase  In  all  percentage  clas- 
sifications as  follows: 

Percent: 

10 $45 

20 90 

30 135 

40 ISO 

50 225 

60 270 

70 315 

80 360 

90 405 

100 495 

In  our  opinion  the  present  tables  of  per- 
centages are  ambiguous  and  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  increase. 

HOSPITALS 

Our  experience  in  the  conversations  with 
those  involved  and  by  letters  reveals  that 
there  exists  many  Improvements  to  be  de- 
sired in  our  veterans  hospitals.  We  continue 
to  have  complaints  regarding  those  who  are 
denied  admittance  into  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals.  These  come  from  the  most 
deprived  cases  where  they  are  dlrely  In  need 
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of  nursing  home  care,  and  cannot  get  into 
a  nursing  home  unless  through  a  Veterans 
Administration  hospital.  These  cases  we 
refer  to  are  those  without  funds  for  a  private 
nursing  home.  and.  or  funds  for  hospitali- 
zation. 

NURSING    HOMES 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  our  organiza- 
tion for  years  that  the  time  limit  be  elim- 
inated regarding  the  time  a  patient  may 
stay  In  a  Veterans  Administration  nursing 
home,  or  a  nursing  home  under  contract  with 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Some,  though 
the  numbers  be  small,  have  no  w1:ere  to  go. 
and  no  one  to  care  for  them  when  they 
are  released  from  a  nursing  home. 

These  are  denied  uimittance  to  the  Vet- 
erans hospital  because  there  Is  no  room,  TTiey 
are  put  on  a  waiting  list,  with  no  where  to 
wait.  We  urge  legislation  to  correct  this 

Our  recommendation  is  that  the  hospitals 
be  required  to  admit  these  cases,  or  that  pa- 
tients be  admitted  to  a  nursing  home  upon 
the  recommendation  of  their  family 
physician. 

CEMETERIES    AND    BURIAL    ALLOWANCE 

Our  organization  received  resoUuloas  from 
five  States  asking  that  National  Cemeteries 
to  be  provided  for  their  States,  these  were 
adopted. 

We  recommend  that  action  be  taken  to 
provide  National  Cemeteries  in  areas  when 
investigations  have  proven  a  shortage  in 
burial  space  for  veterans. 

For  those  who  desire  to  be  burled  in  a 
cemetery  other  than  a  National  Cemetery,  we 
recommend  that  the  burial  allowance  be 
$400.00  with  an  additional  $150,00  to  go  to 
the  veteran's  family  to  apply  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  lot. 

Our  organization  adopted  a  resolution  at 
our  last  National  Convention  asking  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to  General 
John  J.  Pershing  in  our  nation's  capital. 

We  solicit  the  Infiuence  of  this  distin- 
guished committee  to  implement  this,  and 
have  it  in  place  for  the  1976  sesquicentennlal. 

On  the  subject  of  non-serv1ce  connected 
pensions,  we  made  request  for  a  special  con- 
sideration for  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I, 

We  would  like  to  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations. Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard 
to  the  pension  law  now  in  effect: 

On  income  limitations,  for  the  veteran 
and  widow.  $3,000.00  per  year. 

On  income  limitations,  for  the  veteran 
with  dependents  income  limitations  be  in- 
creased to  $4,200.00  per  year. 

With  regard  to  the  spouse's  Income,  we 
recommend  the  first  $2,500.00  of  the  spouses 
Income  not  be  charged  against  the  veteran 
in  determining  income  for  pension  purposes. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  the  views  of  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  for  your  consideration. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

Of     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  February  8.  1972, 
I  announced  to  the  Hou.?e  my  intention 
to  submit  a  que.';tionnajre  to  all  of  the 
estimated  170.000  regi.'-tered  voters  of 
the  10th  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. An  exact  copy  of  the  poll  I  in- 
t-ended  to  make  wa.?  printed  in  tiie  Con- 
gressional Record  on  the  following  day. 
The  questionnaire  \va.s  mailed  out  to  tiie 
registered  \oters  on  the  weekend  of  Feb- 
ruary 11  and  12, 

Tlie  results  from  the  poll  were  com- 
pleted and  computer  tabulated  on 
March  1, 

I  obtained  a  wealth  of  information 
from  the  32.291  replies  I  received  to  my 
questionnaire.  Those  re?)x)nding  repre- 
sent a  .sample  of  18. ,5  percent  of  the  ap- 
proximately 170,000  questionnaires  I 
mailed  out. 

In  my  view  this  is  an  important  poll 
Northern  Virginia  voters,  becaoi^e  of 
their  averaae  high  income  per  capita 
and  because  of  the  hiph  educational  level 
of  its  citizens,  con.stitute  perhaps  the 
mo.--t  .^ophi.^ticated  conere.'-.'^ional  constit- 
uency in  our  Nation.  Moreover,  in  presi- 
dential elections  since  1956.  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia  has 
reflected  an  almost  exact  percentage  of 
the  votes  cast  nationwide  for  the  OflBce 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  views  expres.sed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  area  I  have  the  pleasure  and  good 
fortune  to  represent,  tiierefore.  are  im- 
portant to  me  and  are,  m  my  judgment, 
important  to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Tlie  poll  results  below  show  a  percent- 
age response  to  each  question  submitt-ed 
in  my  qu&stionnaire  by  five  separate  age 
brackets,  including  the  18-  to  20-year- 
old  group,  each  age  bracket  by  sex,  and 
whether  the  respondent  is  a  Federal  or 
non-Federal  employee.  The  poll  al.'^o 
shows  totals  for  each  break-out  and 
grand  totals  for  each  question. 

The  detailed  results  of  my  poll  fol- 
low: 


Federal  and  non-Federal 


Federal 


Non-Federal 


All 


Male 


Female 


All 


Male 


Female 


All 


Male 


Female 


Yes     No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided    Ves 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes     No 


Unde- 
cided 


1.  DO  YOU  FAVOR  FORCED  BUSING  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  ACROSS  CITY  AND  COUNTY  BOUNDARIES  TO  ACHIEVE  A  RACIAL  BALANCE? 


Unknown 6 

I8to20 14 

21  to  26 18 

27  to  35. 14 

36to55 5 

Over55 2 

All 7 


81 
75 
75 
81 
91 
94 


13 

978 

11 

710 

7 

2,067 

5 

4.547 

4 

14,031 

4 

9.958 

5 

32.291 


6 
15 
19 

16 
6 
2 

7 


81 
72 
74 
79 
90 
94 
89 


13 

503 

13 

396 

7 

964 

5 

2.233 

4 

7,183 

4 

5.328 

4 

16,607 


6 

14 
18 
13 
5 
2 
6 


82 
78 
76 
82 
91 
93 


12 

475 

8 

314 

6 

1.103 

5 

2,314 

4 

6.848 

5 

4.630 

6 

15.684 


7 
13 

20 

17 

6 

3 

8 


12 

207 

7 

104 

4 

582 

6 

1  609 

4 

5.757 

3 

2,782 

4 

11,041 


7 

10 

21 

20 

7 

3 


84 

83 

76 
76 
90 
94 


9 

119 

7 

49 

3 

267 

4 

1,015 

3 

3,768 

3 

1,878 

4 

7,096 


7 

16 

19 

14 

5 

2 

7 


78 

78 
76 
80 
92 
95 
89 


15 

88 

6 

55 

5 

315 

6 

594 

3 

1.989 

3 

904 

4 

3.945 


5 

14 
18 
12 
5 
2 
6 


81 
74 
74 
82 
91 
93 


14 

771 

12 

606 

8 

1,485 

6 

2.938 

4 

8.274 

5 

7,176 

6 

21,250 


5 

15 

18 

13 

5 

2 

6 


80 
71 
73 
82 
91 
95 
89 


15 

384 

14 

347 

9 

697 

5 

1,218 

4 

3.415 

3 

3,450 

5 

9.511 


5 

13 

18 

12 

5 

2 

6 


83 

77 
75 
82 
90 
92 
88 


12 
387 

10 

259 

7 

788 

1.720 
5 

4.859 
6 

3,726 

6 

11,739 
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Federal  and  non-Federal 


Federal 


Non-Federal 


All 


Male 


Female 


All 


Male 


Female 


All 


Male 


Female 


Unde- 


Unde- 


Unde- 


Unde- 


„         .  ^    „         .  -   --  Unde-  Unde-  Unde-  Unde-  UnH^ 

Yej     No      cided    Yes     No      cided    Yes     No      cided    Yes     No      cided    Yej     No      cided    Yes     No      cided    Yes     No      cided    Yes     No      cided    Yes     No       cid^ 


2.  DO  YOU  FAVOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FOR  TROOP  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM? 


Unknown   ....  64 

ISroX     ....  60 

21  to  26 50 

27  to  35..   ...  68 

36  to  55 76 

Over  55 77 

All 74 

Unknown 13 

18  to  20 44 

21  to  26 36 

27  to  35 24 

36  to  55 13 

Over  55 9 

All 16 

Unknown 55 

18  to  20 53 

21  to  26 58 

27  to  35 62 

36  to  55 68 

Over  55 73 

All 68 

Unknown 49 

18to20 78 

21  to  26 68 

27to35 59 

36  o55 63 

Over  55 58 

All 61 

Unknown 43 

18'o20 33 

21  to  26 35 

27  to  35 43 

36to55 51 

Over55 53 

All... 50 


i; 

24 
29 

21 
15 
12 
16 


25 
973 

15 

710 

;i 

2,067 

U 

4,547 

9 

14  031 

11 

9,953 

10 

32,291 


66 

60 
59 
69 
77 
79 


9 

24 
31 
21 
15 
13 
16 


25 

503 

16 

396 

10 

964 

13 

2  233 

8 

7  183 

3 

5,328 

9 

16.607 


62 
60 
60 
66 
75 
75 
72 


14 
25 
27 
20 

14 
12 

15 


24 
4;5 

IS 
314 

13 

1  103 

14 

2  3:4 

1! 
5  348 

13 
4,630 

13 
15,684 


59 
66 

61 
6' 
75 
?S 
74 


12 
25 

29 

15 
15 
17 


19 

207 

9 

104 

10 

582 

II 

1  609 

9 

5.757 

7 

2,782 

9 

11,041 


73 
69 
64 

69 
76 
78 


10 
22 
29 
22 
16 
15 


75      17 


17 

119 

9 

49 

7 
267 

9 
1.015 

8 
3.768 

7 
1.878 

8 
7,096 


62 

63 
58 
63 
75 
76 
72 


U 

27 

28 

23 
14 
14 
17 


24 
88 

10 

55 

14 

315 

14 

594 

11 

1   989 

10 

904 

11 

3.945 


63 
59 
59 
58 

76 
77 
73 


11 
24 
28 

20 

14 
12 
15 


25 

771 

17 

606 

13 

1.485 

12 

2  938 

10 

8,274 

11 

7.176 

12 

21,250 


64 
59 


9 
25 


58      31 


69 

78 
80 
75 


21 
14 
12 

15 


27 

384 

15 

347 

11 

697 

10 

1,218 

8 

3,415 

8 

3,450 

10 

9.511 


62 

59 
50 
57 
75 
75 
72 


13 

24 
26 
19 

14 
II 
15 


3.  DO  YOU  FAVOR  AMNESTY  FOR  DRAFT  EVADERS? 


61 
40 
54 
65 
77 
81 
74 


26 
978 

16 

710 

10 

2.067 

i; 

4,547 

10 

14,031 

10 

9,958 

10 

32,291 


9 

47 
34 
24 


14 


65 
37 

55 
67 
81 
85 

77 


26 
503 

16 
395 

1 1 

964 
9 

2,233 
8 

7,183 

5,328 
9 

16,507 


16 

40 
37 

24 
15 

11 
17 


57 
44 
53 

63 
73 
76 
70 


27 

475 

16 

314 

ID 

I    103 

13 

2,  3!  4 

12 

6,348 

13 

4,630 

13 

15,684 


14 

37 
34 

26 

12 
10 

15 


70 

52 
56 
65 
30 
83 
77 


16 

207 
11 

104 

10 

582 

9 

609 


10      79 

35      53 


33 


5,757 

7 

2,782 


11.041 


8       14 


59 

64 


85 
79 


U 

119 

11 

49 

8 
267 

9 
I   015 

7 
3,768 

6 
1  878 

7 
7,096 


20 

38 

35 
25 
13 

U 
17 


57 

52 
52 
57 
77 
78 
73 


23 

88 

10 

55 

13 

315 

8 

594 

10 

1,989 

11 

904 

10 

3,945 


4.  DO  YOU  SUPPORT  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  WAGE-PRICE  CONTROL  PROGRAM? 


15 
22 
26 
24 
18 
13 
18 


30 

978 

25 

710 

16 

2,067 

14 

4,547 

14 

14.031 

14      76 
9.958 
14 
32.291 


57 
53 
58 
63 
69 


69 


13 
23 
26 
25 
19 
13 


30 

503 

24 

396 

16 

964 

12 

2.233 

12 

7,183 

11 

5.328 

13 

16.607 


54 
54 


17 
20 


58      26 
61      22 


68 

70 
66 


29 

475 

26 

314 

'.5 

1,103 

17 

2.314 

14 

6.848 

17 

4.530 

16 

15.684 


50 
57 
58 
62 
68 
73 
68 


17 
29 
29 

25 
20 
16 
20 


23 

207 
14 

104 

13 

582 

1  609 

12 

5,757 

2  782 

1  2 
U   041" 


62 

55 
61 
63 
68 
74 
69 


15 
32 
29 
25 
20 
16 
20 


23 

119 
13 
49 

10 
276 

12 
1.015 

12 
3,758 

10 
1,878 

11 
7,096 


57 
50 
55 
61 
68 
71 
66 


20 
27 
30 
26 
19 
17 
20 


23 

88 

13 

55 

15 

315 

13 

594 

13 

1.989 

12 

904 

14 

3.945 


5.  DO  YOU  SUPPORT  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  GOAL  OF  AN  ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMY? 


21 
12 
21 
29 
25 
26 
25 


30 

978 

10 

710 

11 

2,067 

12 

4.547 

12 

14,031 

16 

9,958 

14 

32,291 


49 

80 
70 
58 
61 
60 
61 


30 

503 

11 

396 

10 

964 

11 

2,233 

11 

7,183 

12 

5,328 

12 

16,607 


50      20 
75      15 


66 
59 
64 
57 
61 


22 
26 
22 
25 
23 


30 

475 

10 

314 

12 

1,  103 

15 

2,314 

14 

6,848 

18      59 
4,630 
16 
15.684 


62 

72 
69 
57 

60 


60 


17 

207 

9 

104 

9 

582 

11 

1  609 

11 

5.757 

11 

2,782 

11 

11,041 


62 

75 
71 
59 
50 
58 
60 


22 

15 
23 
32 

30 
31 

30 


16 

119 

9 

49 

6 

25? 

9 

1,015 
10 

3  768 
II 

1,873 
10 

7,096 


62 
59 

67 
56 
62 
60 
61 


20 
21 
21 
32 
27 
26 
27 


6.  WOULD  YOU  VOTE  FOR  RICHARD  NIXON  FOR  A  SECOND  TERM  AS  PRESIDENT? 


37 

978 

31 

710 

25 

2.067 

25 

4,547 

25 

14,031 

22 

9,958 

25      52 
32,  291 


17 
36 
39 
31 
23 
19 
24 


37 

503 

31 

396 

24 

964 

24 

2,233 

25 

7,183 

22 

5,328 

24 

15.607 


40  24 
34  37 
33      41 


41 
50 
57 
49 


33 
25 

20 
25 


35 
475 

29 
314 

25 
1,  103 

26 
2.314 

25 
6.848 

23 
4,630 

25 
15.684 


47      26 
40      29 


35 
38 
47 
54 
47 


42 
38 
27 
23 
23 


27 

207 

31 

104 

22 

582 

24 

1.609 

26 

5.  757 

23 

2,782 

25 

11,041 


52 
34 
42 

40 
48 
54 
48 


23 
30 
36 
37 
26 
23 
27 


2t 
119 

35 

49 

22 
267 

23 
1  015 

26 
3,768 

23 
1,87? 

25 
7,096 


39      29 
45      29 


31 
35 
47 

56 
45 


46 

40 
28 
23 

30 


32 

88 

26 

55 

23 

315 

25 

594 

25 

1,989 

21 

904 

24 

3,945 


25 

387 

17 

259 

U 

788 

14 

1,720 

1 

4,859 

14 

3.726 

13 

11.739 


12 

58 

30 

771 

9 

60 

31 
384 

15 

57 

28 
387 

45 

38 

17 
606 

49 

3b 

15 
347 

40 

42 

18 
259 

36 

53 

11 
1,485 

3b 

53 

12 
697 

37 

53 

10 
788 

23 

65 

12 
2.938 

22 

69 

9 

1,218 

24 

62 

14 
1,720 

14 

lb 

10 
8,274 

10 

81 

9 

3,415 

16 

72 

12 
4,859 

9 

8U 

11 
7,176 

/ 

85 

8 
3,450 

11 

75 

14 
3,726 

lb 

72 

12 
21.250 

14 

76 

10 
9,511 

17 

69 

14 
11,739 

54 

14 

32 

771 

55 

13 

32 
384 

53 

16 

31 
387 

53 

20 

27 
606 

52 

22 

26 
347 

53 

18 

29 

259 

58 

2b 

17 
1,485 

56 

25 

19 
697 

59 

24 

17 
788 

62 

23 

15 
2,938 

62 

25 

13 
1,218 

62 

21 

17 
1,720 

58 

18 

14 
8,274 

70 

18 

12 
3,415 

68 

18 

14 
4,859 

73 

12 

15 
7,176 

76 

12 

12 
3,450 

70 

12 

18 
3,726 

6/ 

i; 

16 
21,250 

69 

17 

14 
9,511 

66 

17 

17 
11.739 

18 

46 

20 

34 

45 

21 

34 

47 

?0 

33 

88 

771 

384 

387 

10 

79 

U 

10 

80 

8 

12 

76 

14 

10 

55 

606 

347 

299 

12 

68 

21 

11 

69 

19 

12 

66 

?? 

12 

315 

1,485 

697 

788 

12 

59 

27 

14 

57 

31 

12 

61 

?4 

15 

594 

2,938 

1,218 

1,720 

11 

M 

23 

13 

63 

26 

U 

65 

?1 

14 

1,989 

8,274 

3,415 

4,859 

14 

58 

25 

17 

61 

26 

13 

56 

24 

20 

904 

7,176 

3,450 

3,726 

12 

61 

24 

15 

62 

25 

13 

61 

7? 

17 

3,945 

21,250 

9,511 

11,73* 

42 

19 

39 
771 

44 

15 

41 
384 

40 

23 

37 
387 

32 

3/ 

31 
606 

32 

37 

31 
347 

31 

^8 

31 
259 

34 

39 

27 
1,485 

36 

39 

25 
697 

34 

39 

21 
788 

45 

29 

26 
2,938 

49 

27 

24 
1,218 

43 

31 

26 

1,720 

53 

21 

26 
8,274 

57 

19 

24 
3,415 

51 

23 

26 
4,859 

bU 

19 

21 
7,176 

62 

1/ 

21 

3,450 

58 

20 

22 
3,726 

52 

23 

25 
21,250 

55 

21 

24 
9,511 

50 

25 

25 
11,739 
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Federal  and  non-Federal 


Federal 


Non-Federal 


All 


Male 


Female 


All 


Male 


Female 


All 


Male 


Female 


Yes     No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided    Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided   Yes     No 


Unde- 
cided 


7.  DO  YOU  FAVOR  COMPLETION  OF  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  66  FROM  THE  BELTWAY  1-495  TO  WASHINGTON,  DC,  TO  HELP  SOLVE  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA'S  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM? 


Unknown 56 

18-20 52 

21  to  26 56 

27  to  35 61 

36to55 73 

Over55 71 

All 69 


12 
30 
31 
28 
17 
15 
19 


32 

978 

18 

710 

13 

2,067 

11 

4,547 

10 

14,031 

14 

9,958 

12 

32,291 


59 
48 
58 
64 
77 
76 
72 


11 
31 
29 
28 
15 
14 
17 


30 

503 

21 

396 

13 

964 

8 

2,233 

8 

7,183 

10 

5,328 

11 

16,607 


54 
57 
54 
59 
68 
66 
65 


12 
29 
32 
29 
19 
16 
20 


34 

475 

14 

314 

14 

1,103 

12 

2,314 

13 

6,848 

18 

4,630 

15 

15,684 


63 
57 
59 
60 
74 
73 
71 


19 

207 

7 

104 

10 

582 

9 

1,609 

9 

5,757 

11 

2,782 

9 

11,041 


67 
55 
58 
62 
76 
76 
73 


20 
40 
34 
30 
17 
15 
19 


13 

119 

5 

49 

8 

257 

8 

1,015 

7 

5,768 

9 

1,878 

8 

7,096 


57 
50 
59 
57 
70 
67 
56 


15 
32 
28 
33 
19 
18 
22 


28 


55 

13 

315 

10 

594 

11 

1,989 

15 

904 

12 

3,945 


55 

51 
55 
62 
72 
70 
68 


10 
29 
31 

27 
16 

14 


35 

771 

20 

606 

14 

1.485 

11 

2,938 

12 

S  274 

16 

7   176 

14 

21,250 


57 
48 
58 
65 

77 
75 
72 


9 

29 
27 
25 
13 
13 
16 


34 

384 

23 

347 

15 

697 

10 

1,218 

10 

3,415 

3  450 

12 

9,511 


53 
56 
52 
60 
68 
66 
64 


U 
29 

34 
28 
15 
15 
20 


35 

587 

19 

254 

18 
786 

12 
1   720 

;  4 
4  8jS 

iS 
3  726 

16 
11,739 


8.  00  YOU  FAVOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LOW  AND  MODERATE-COST,  TAX-SUPPORTED  HOUSING  IN  EACH  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  COMMUNITY  TO  REDUCC  THE  NUMBER  OF  SUCH  HOUMNG 

UNITS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA? 


Unknown 15 

18to20 32 

21  to  26 35 

27  to  35 32 

36  to  55 20 

Over55. 14 

All....- 21 


52 
44 
50 
56 
67 
72 
65 


33      14 
978 
24      31 
710 

15      32 
2,067 

12      31 

4,547 

13 

14,031 

14 

9,957 

14 

32,290 


20 


54 
43 
53 
57 
68 


32 
503 

26      33 
396 

15 
964 

12      32 


16 


37 


14      74 
20      67 


2,233 
12 

7,183 
12 

5,327 

13 

16,606 


21 
14 
22 


50 
45 
48 
55 
55, 
59 
63 


34 

475 

22 

314 

15 

1,103 

13 

2,314 

13 

6,848 

17 

4,630 

15 

15,684 


19      61 
42      51 


34 
34 


20  59 
14      74 

21  67 


20 

207 

25 

104 

11 

582 

12 

1,609 

11 

5,757 

12 

2,782 

,12 

11,041 


17 
24 
29 
36 
20 
15 
21 


55 
53 
63 
53 
69 
75 
68 


17 

119 

23 

49 

8 

267 

11 

1,015 

11 

3,768 

10 

1,878 

11 

7,096 


21 
23 
38 
32 
19 
14 


55 
50 
49 
55 
70 
73 
56 


24 

88 

27 

55 

13 
315 

13 
594 

11 
1,989 

13 
904 

13 
3,945 


14 
33 
36 

30 
21 

14 


50 

43 
48 
57 
66 
71 
64 


36 

771 
24 

606 

16 

1,485 

2,  938 
13 

8,  274 
15 

7,  175 

15 

21   249 


13 

32 
34 
28 

19 
13 
19 


51 
42 
49 

61 
68 
74 
66 


36 

384 

26 

347 

17 

697 

11 

1,218 

13 

3,415 

13 

3  449 

\t. 

9,  sio 


15 
35 
37 
32 

21 

14 
22 


49 
44 
47 
55 
64 
58 
62 


36 
386 

29 
25? 

1! 
78s 

1,72^ 

'3 
<8?0 

3,72i 
11,73*, 


9.  SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONTINUE  TO  EXTEND  ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  NATIONS? 


Unknown... 
18  to  20.... 

..    24 
..    39 

37 
38 

21  to  26.... 

..    42 

38 

27  to  35.... 

..    49 

32 

36  to  55.... 

..    41 

39 

Over  55.... 

..    32 

46 

All 

..    39 

40 

37     22 

503 


39  26  37 
978 

23  42  37 
710 

20  43  37 
2,067 

19  53  30 
4,547 

20  45      37 
14,031  7,183 

22      35      45  20     28 

9,957 5,327  .... 

21  42      39  19     35 
32,290 16,606  .... 


21 
396 

20 
964 

17 
2,233 

18 


38 
35"'4i" 
41  "38" 
45'""34" 
36"""4i' 
46" 
41" 


40 
475 

30 

43 

24 
314 

40 

47 

21 

1,103 

45 

37 

21 
2,314 

54 

29 

23 
6,848 

43 

39 

26 
4,630 

37 

46 

24 
15,684 

43 

39 

27      35 

207  .... 


13 

104 
18      46 


44 

42'   "48" 

37' 

59""26' 
47"""37' 
40' "44' 


34 


582 

17 

1,609 

18 

5,757 

17 

2,782 1,878 

18      46      37  17 

11,041 7,096 


21  23  43 
119  

10     38      45 

49 . 

17  45  37 
267 

15  47      34 
1,015 

16  36      43 
3,768 1,989 

16     31      50  19 


22      35 
■39     '37' 


43 
88 771 

17  39      37  24 
55 606 

18  41      38  21 
315  1,485 

19  46      34  20 
594  ...    2,938 

21      40      39  21 

8,274  

30      46  24      33 


23 
'42" 
'42 
48' 
44 


37      43 


904 

20 

3,945 


37 


7,175 

40  23      39 

...  21,249  


34 
'35 
"37 

34' 

'37 
'46' 

'40' 


43      21 

384     .      . 

23      35 


347 

21 
697 

18 
1,218 

19 
3,415 

21 
3,449 

21 
9,510 


40 
45' 
■37" 
"27" 


36 
4  J 
39 
33 
'40' 
46 


34      41 


43 

3h7 

259 

21 

788 

22 

1,720 

23 

4  659 

27 

3.726 

25 

11,739 


10.  DO  YOU  FAVOR  COMBINING  ANNUAL  AND  SICK  LEAVE  WITH  FULL  CARRY-OVER  PROVISION? 


Unknown... 

..    63 

28 

18  to  20.... 

..    75 

17 

21  to  26.... 

..    68 

23 

27  to  35.... 

..    70 

21 

36  to  55.... 

..    67 

25 

Over  55.... 

..    60 

33 

All 

..    66 

26 

9 

207 

8 

104 

9 

582 

9 

1,609 

8 

5,757 

7 

2,782 

8 


61 

31 

73 

22 

67 

24 

71 

20 

67 

25 

61 

33 

66 

27 

8 

119 

5 

49 

9 

267 

9 

1,015 

8 

3,768 

6 

1,878 

7 


65 

26 

78 

12 

69 

22 

68 

22 

67 

25 

59 

33 

66 

26 

9      63      28 

88 

10  75  17 
55 

9      68     23 

315  

10      70      21 


9 

207 

8 

104 

9 

582 

9 

594  ...   1,609 

8      67      25  8 

1,989 5,757 

8      60     33  7 

904 2,782 

8     66      26 


11,041  7,096 3,945 11,041 


73 

22 

67 

24 

71 

20 

67 
""6I" 

25 
'33' 

66 

27 

8 

119 

5 

49 

65 

78' 

26 
"12 

9 

257 

69 

22 

9 

1,015 

68 

22 

8 
3,768 

67 

25 

6 
1,878 

59 

33 

7 
7,095 

56 

26 

10 

55 

9 

315 

10 

594 

8 

1,989 

8 

904 

8 

3,945 


This  poll  clearly  indicates  that  north- 
em  Virginians  will  again  firmly  support 
Richard  Nixon  for  President  in  1972; 
are  adamantly  opposed  to  forced  school 
busing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance ;  favor 
the  President's  troop  withdrawal  plan 
from  Vietnam,  3  to  1;  oppose  amnesty 
for  draft  evaders,  3  to  1;  support  the 
administration's  wage-price  control  pro- 
gram by  substantial  numbers;  are  fairly 
enthused  with  the  goal  for  an  all-volun- 
teer army;  by  well  over  a  two-thirds 
majority,  want  Interstate  Route  66  in 
northern  Virginia  completed;  are  em- 
phatically opposed  to  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate-cost,  tax-supported 
housing  in  their  communities  to  reduce 
ghetto  housing  problems  in  the  District 


of  Columbia;  are  opposed  to  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid  programs  as 
presently  administered;  and  Federal  em- 
ployees favor  combining  their  annual 
and  sick  leave  as  one  leave  system,  pro- 
viding they  are  permitted  to  fully  carry 
over  their  total  leave  from  year  to  year. 

Some  interesting  impressions  of  the 
poll  results  follow : 

First,  18-  to  20-year-olds  generally 
appear  more  conservative  than  the  21- 
to  26-year-old  age  group.  This  could 
indicate  that  this  18-  to  20-year-old 
group  is  less  inclined  to  radicalism  than 
were  their  counterparts  in  the  sixties. 
It  could  also  indicate  a  more  thoughtful 
and  pragmatic  approach  to  problems  and 
less  emotionalism  in  making  decisions 


and  taking  actions  on  problems.  An  ex- 
ception, which  was  expected,  is  shown 
with  respect  to  amnesty  for  draft  evad- 
ers and  support  for  an  all-volunteer 
army. 

Second,  both  18-  to  20-  and  21-  to  26- 
year-old  groups  appear  less  interested 
in  the  poll  than  other  more  adult  age 
groups,  indicating  at  this  time  that 
yoimger  voters  will  most  likely  continue 
to  vote  in  smaller  nLunbers  than  older 
age  groups.  Tiiis  analysis  is  commensu- 
rate with  this  group's  participation  In 
past  elections.  I  find  this  trend  disap- 
pointing, I  had  hoped  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  younger  voters  would 
express  their  opinions  on  these  s-ital 
questions  in  this  poll. 


422 

Third,  the  poll  also  indicates  that  the 
8-   to  20-year-old  age  groups  led  the 
]ioll  with  the  largest  number  of  unde- 
( ided  answers  in  most  all  categories. 

Fourth,  with  few  exceptions,  the  over- 

ill  poll  shows  little  variance  from  past 

foting  patterns.  It  reinforced   the  old 

)olitical  theory  that  the  older  the  voter 

lie  most  conservative  he  votes.  Of  sig- 

iiificance,  over  74  percent  of  those  re- 

i  ponding  to  the  poll  were  above  36  years 

(lid. 

Fifth,    although   males   slightly   out- 
numbered females  in  responding  to  the 
)oll,  females  invariably  were  generally 
ess  conservative  than  males. 

Sixth,    also.    Government    employees 
ippear   to   be   slightly   more   liberal   in 
heir  views  than  non-Government  em- 
1  )loyees. 

NOMINEE  LIST  AVAILABLE  FOR 
PUFICHASE 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONT.AN.^ 

]  N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
l)Ieased  to  announce  that  the  American 
I  society  of  Corporate  Secretaries  has  de- 
(  ided  to  market  one  of  its  principal  pred- 
icts. Heretofore  the  society  refused  to 
!  ell  its  annual  nominee  list,  a  document 
most  helpful  to  persons  who  wish  to  de- 
(  ode  the  street  names  by  which  many 
l)anks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
institutions   hide    their   control   of   the 
•Qtes  in  major  corporations,  especially  in 
he  energy  industry. 

After  the  society  refused,  last  year,  to 

i  ell  the  nominee  list  to  a  nev.-spaper  edi- 

or,  and  to  an  attorney  in  a  rate  case,  I 

])laced  the  1971  edition  in  the  Congres- 

iiiONAL  Record — Jime  24.  1971,  part  II. 

Last  month  I  asked  the  society  for  a 
■opy  of  its  1972  edition.  I  have  received 
hat  copy,  along  with  a  letter  from  Ex- 
Kcutive  Director  John  S.  Black.  Jr.,  stat- 
ing that: 

This  list  Is  available  now  by  action  of  our 
)oard  of  directors  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
]  )urchase  a  copy. 

The  purchase  price,  according  to  the 
lociety.  is  $20. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  so- 
ciety upon  its  decision  to  make  this  im- 
)ortant  information  available.  It  should 
1)6  most  useful  to  stockholders,  rate  case 
1  >articipant5,    the    Justice    Department, 
egulatory   commissions,    and   academic 
(ommimities. 

Until  the  regulatory  commissions  de- 
( ide  to  require  reporting  companies  to 
iinswer  the  questions  asked  of  them  re- 
rarding  common  stock  owTiership,  the 
lommissions  can,  by  use  of  the  nominee 
ist,  easily  advise  Congress  and  the  pub- 
ic as  to  the  identity  of  the  institutions 
ihich  are  now  listed  as  street  names. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
:  ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
:  i'ebruary  28  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Jlack  and  with  his  letter  to  members  of 
he  society,  which  appears  in  the  1972 
( dition  of  the  nominee  list,  and  which 
([escribes  the  material  therein. 


I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amehic.\n  Socifty  of 
Corporate  Secretaries,  Inc., 
Neii-  York,  N.Y.,  February  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mftcalf:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  February  21.  we  are  pleased  to 
send  you  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  1972 
edition  of  our  Nom.lnee  List.  You  will  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  this  List  Is  available 
now  by  action  of  our  Board  of  Directors  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  purchase  a  copy.  Pre- 
viously, It  wa.s  available  for  distribution  to 
our  members  and  for  purchase  by  any  bank 
or  broker  for  their  use  In  stock  transfer  work 
and  In  proxy  solicitation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
I  John  S.  Black.  Jr., 

Eiecutwe  Director. 


American  Society  of 
Corporate  Secretaries.  Inc., 

New  York.  NY. 

To  THE  Members  of  the  Society:  This 
Nominee  List  Is  for  the  benefit  of  members 
and  will  be  Invaluable  in  proxy  solicitation 
and  stock  transfer  work. 

Part  I  contains  an  alphabetical  listing  of 
nominees  with  their  employer  Identification 
numbers.  Part  II  is  arranged  by  state,  and  by 
custodian  or  principal  within  the  state.  Part 
III  Is  an  alphabetical  list  of  Investment  funds 
and  foundations,  etc..  with  custodial  banks 
and  the  nominees  which  they  tise. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  many  banks. 
Investment  funds  ar.d  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, we  have  been  able  lo  learn  the  nom- 
inees which  custodial  banks  use  for  these 
funds.  In  many,  if  not  most  cases,  custodial 
banks  use  these  nominees  for  other  benefi- 
cial owners  and  they  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  exclusive  nominee  for  the  particu- 
lar fund  listed 

Some  banks  use  different  nominees  for 
various  departments  and  relationships.  The 
Society,  In  an  effort  to  Increase  the  value  of 
the  Nomip.ee  List,  has  endeavored  to  learn 
the  purposes  of  a  given  nominee.  The  areas 
of  relationship  are: 

(a)  Estates. 

(b)  Living  and  testamentary  trusts. 

(c)  Pension  trusts. 

(d)  Investment  management  accounts. 
le)   Corporate  trust  accounts. 

(f)  Safekeeping  or  custody  accounts  (do- 
mestic) , 

(g)  Safekeeping  or  custody  accounts  (for- 
eign) . 

(h)   Legal  and  common  trust  fuiids. 

Nominees  for  which  one  of  the  above  de- 
scriptions is  applicable  are  coded  with  the 
appropriate  letter  Immediately  after  the 
nominee  name. 

During  the  year  an  updated  desk  copy  of 
the  Nominee  List  is  on  hand  at  the  National 
Office  of  the  Society.  Since  it  Is  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
duplicate  nominee  names,  it  is  sugge,ited  that 
any  proposed  names  be  checked  against  this 
list,  by  phone  or  mall,  before  the  nominee  Is 
formed. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  Nominee 
List  up  to  date.  In  the  latter  part  of  1971 
all  users  of  nominees  herein  listed  were  asked 
to  verify  the  Information  In  our  files.  All  re- 
sulting changes  have  been  processed  and 
will  appear  In  this  edition.  If  members  note 
any  new  nominee  names,  the  National  Office 
would  appreciate  receiving  word  so  that  the 
names  may  be  kept  on  pending  record  and 
confirmed  for  future  editions. 

John  S.  Black.  Jr., 
Executive  Director. 


March  7,  1972 


ALPHA  KAPPA  STATE  TO  PUBLISH 
"PIONEER  WOMEN  TEACHERS  OP 
CONNECTICUT" 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years,  women  teachers  have  made  coimt- 
less  contributions  to  the  development  of 
education  in  Connecticut.  It  is  most  ad- 
mirable and  fitting  that  the  Alpha 
Kappa  State  society  of  Connecticut's 
women  teachers  has  recently  published 
a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  foresight  and 
accomplishments  of  the  women  who  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  State's  splendid 
school  system. 

"Pioneer  Women  Teachers  of  Connect- 
icut, 1767-1970,"  edited  by  talented 
Helen  M.  Sheldrick  of  Winsted,  chroni- 
cles the  teaching  careers  of  23  women 
whose  impact  on  the  profession  is  still 
profoundly  felt.  From  Sarah  Pierce  and 
Prudence  Crandall  to  Ellen  Porter  Hub- 
bel  of  Bristol  and  Mrs.  Isabelle  Pearson 
of  Winsted,  each  pioneer  had  her  own 
hopes,  dreams,  ambitions  and  achieve- 
ments in  the  challenging  field  of  educa- 
tion. "Pioneer  Women  Teachers  of  Con- 
necticut, 1767-1970"  is  a  most  worthy 
achievement.  Alpha  Kappa  State  mem- 
bers prepared  each  chapter  of  this  proj- 
ect which  was  begun  in  1946. 

Included  in  the  book  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts  are  the  following:  Part 
I — Early  Pioneers — Sarah  Pierce,  Emma 
Willard,  Lydia  Sigoumey,  Catherine 
Beecher,  and  Prudence  Crandall;  Part 
n — The  Pioneers:  Maria  Sanford,  Caro- 
line Hewins,  Dr.  Marietta  Kies,  Dr.  Mar- 
ion Parker  Whitney,  Fannie  Smith,  Ida 
Keigwin,  Mary  Hooker.  Dr.  Alice  Hamil- 
ton, Ellen  Porter  Hubbell,  Benita  Vir- 
ginia Slocum,  Dr.  Katherine  Blunt,  and 
Mary  Kingsbury;  and  Part  HI — Modem 
Pioneers:  Mrs.  Isabelle  Pearson,  Prof. 
Edna  Baxter,  Grayce  E.  Long,  Vina 
M.  Aherne,  Elizabeth  C.  Sonier,  and  Sis- 
ter Mary  de  Lourdes. 

The  book,  published  by  Dowd  Printers 
in  Winsted,  Conn.,  is  well  worth  reading, 
for  it  is  a  splendid  commentary  on  the 
State's  colorful  women  educators.  For 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  an  ai'ticle 
regarding  the  book  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Keynote,  the  Alpha 
Kappa  State  publication,  follows: 
Alpha  Kappa  State  To  Publish  "Pioneer 
Women  Teachers  of  CoNNEcrictrr" 

Alpha  Kappa  State  has  dreamed  of  pub- 
lishing a  book  about  the  Pioneer  Women 
Teachers  of  Connecticut  ever  since  its  mem- 
bers began  to  search  the  archives  and  dis- 
covered that  Connecticut  Educators  had  ac- 
complished so  many  "firsts". 

In  the  beginning,  back  In  1946,  the  mem- 
bers were  content  to  have  a  chapter  member 
WTlte-up  such  early  educators  as  Fannie 
Smith,  Prudence  Crandall,  or  "the  dancing 
teacher",  Benita  Virginia  Slocum.  These 
manuscripts  were  carefully  prepared  for  "the 
book"  which  would  sometime  be  published, 
and  meanwhile  some  were  published  in  The 
Connecticut  Teacher  with  the  carbon  copy 
and  a  flgurlne  of  the  teacher  concerned 
placed  on  file  in  the  Connecticut  College 
Library  at  New  London. 
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The  first  pioneer  teacher  to  be  reviewed 
was  Miss  Fannie  Smith  whose  biography  was 
written  by  Mlas  Lucy  S.  Curtiss  of  Bridge- 
port, and  appefired  in  the  January  1946  issue 
of  the  Connecticut  Teacher.  Gradually  sev- 
eral more  biographies  were  added  to  the  file, 
including  the  life  of  Mrs.  Isabelle  Pearson  of 
Winsted  who  retired  from  active  service  In 
June  1956,  after  a  long  record  of  service.  But 
for  one  reason  or  another  she  declined  to 
have  a  flgurlne  dressed  to  resemble  her.  Her 
autobiography,  however,  formed  a  part  of  the 
Alpha  Kappa  State  exhibition  at  the  Inter- 
national Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society  con- 
vention, conducted  that  year  at  Bal  Harbour, 
Florida.  Then  as  the  time  and  effort  involved 
seemed  prohibitive  the  project  was  dropped 
but  not  forgotten. 

However,  in  1969,  when  Alpha  Delta  State, 
Ohio;  Beta  Beta  State,  Hawaii;  Alpha  Rho 
State.  Oregon;  and  several  others  began  to 
publish  books  on  their  Pioneer  Teachers, 
Alpha  Kappa  State  members  again  raised 
the  question  concerning  the  Pioneer  Women 
Teachers  of  Connecticut . 

State  President  Josephine  Bree  appointed 
Hannah  Grlswold.  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  be  assisted  by  Helen  Hogan,  Harriet 
Foley,  and  Helen  M,  Sheldrick,  the  editor, 
with  Josephine  Bree  serving  in  an  eff-offlclo 
capacity. 

The  committee  decided  to  divide  the  book 
Into  three  sections:  Early  Pioneers,  Pioneers, 
and  Living  Pioneers.  The  complete  manu- 
script now  at  the  Dowd  Printers,  Winsted, 
contains  the  biographies  of  twenty-three 
Connecticut  Women  Pioneers  in  Education 
and  It  Is  expected  it  will  run  about  350 
pages.  The  copy  is  written  in  an  Informal 
style  by  the  members  of  Alpha  Kappa  State 
who  either  knew  these  Pioneers  personally  or 
were  well-acquainted  with  their  relatives  or 
descendants. 

Two  of  the  Pioneers  are  direct  descendants 
of  early  settlers  of  Connecticut  who  with 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  Journeyed 
down  the  Pioneer  Valley  Trail  to  settle  Hart- 
ford In  1636.  Miss  Ellen  Hubbell  of  Bristol, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Mather  Hooker  of  Hartford 
can  claim  this  honor.  Miss  Sarah  Pierce 
wrote  her  own  textbooks  and  founded  the 
first  institiutlon  In  the  United  States  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  in  Litchfield,  in 
1792.  Miss  Catherine  Beecher.  who  attended 
that  school,  founded  a  similar  school  for 
young  ladles  known  as  the  Hartford  Sem- 
inary. Emma  WlUard  who  also  founded  a 
school  for  girls,  was  forced  by  the  mothers 
to  paste  heavy  brown  paper  over  pictures  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  to  "preserve 
the  girls'  modesty  and  frequent  agitations". 
Prudence  Crandall  established  the  first 
school  for  Negro  girls  in  Canterbury  in  1833. 
Fannie  Smith  founded  the  first  kindergar- 
ten m  Bridgeport.  Dr.  Marietta  Kles  was  the 
first  woman  to  receive  a  doctoral  degree  In 
Philosophy.  1889,  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan; Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  was  the  first  wom- 
an to  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  provided  she 
did  not  make  herself  "conspicuous".  And 
back  to  Mrs.  Mary  Hooker,  the  mavor  of 
Hartford's  wife,  she  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  women  to  speak  in  the  House 
after  being  elected  to  the  Connecticut  Leg- 
islature In  1921.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
highlights  achieved  by  the  Pioneer  Women 
Teachers  of  Connecticut  whose  lives  repre- 
sent a  continued  service  to  the  state  and 
cover  a  period  of  over  200  years  of  active 
service. 

But.  if  there  is  one  thing  which  the  book 
proves,  it  is  that  education  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  days  when  a  member  of  the 
local  school  board  counted  out  the  sticks 
of  wood  to  be  burned  in  the  cast  Iron  stove 
during  the  week  for  Miss  Ellen  Porter  Hub- 
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bell,  for  these  are  the  women  who  have  been 
the  trail  blazers. 
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NAMIBIA:  RACE  ISSUES  SIMMER  IN 
REMOTE  TROUBLE  SPOT 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  HEAVE Y:  EARTH- 
QUAKE HERO  SUCCUMBS 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

of    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  California  veterans'  greatest  friends 
died  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  February  6, 
1972. 

He  was  Joseph  F.  Heavey,  who,  just 
exactly  1  year  before  his  death,  per- 
formed heroically  during  the  devastating 
February  9,  1971,  earthquake  which 
struck  VA's  San  Fernando  Hospital  with 
a  loss  of  46  patients  and  employees. 

Joe  Heavey,  who  began  his  distin- 
guished civil  service  career  with  VA  in 
1946,  was  the  acting  hospital  director  at 
San  Fernando  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

It  was  a  tragic  time  and  would  have 
been  more  tragic,  except  for  Joe  Heavey. 
He  performed  personal  acts  of  heroism, 
he  worked  around  the  clock  for  several 
days  to  help  save  more  patients  and  em- 
ployees caught  in  the  debris,  he  was 
everywhere  where  help  was  needed. 

Rescue  operations  were  under  his  su- 
perb direction,  and  the  phrase,  "imcom- 
mon  dedication,"  took  on  a  new  mean- 
ing from  his  efforts.  He  was  tireless  in 
his  efforts  following  the  earthquake.  He 
was  everyivhere  at  the  site,  helping  and 
directing  the  evacuation  and  transfer  of 
patients,  the  treatment  of  the  injured, 
and  the  recovery  of  bodies. 

His  sure  hand  was  effectively  evident 
in  the  immediate  post-earthquake  days 
in  helping  to  bring  order  and  cohesion  in 
taking  care  of  patients  and  employees, 
and  in  arranging  hundreds  of  procedural 
remedies  so  that  the  job  of  caring  for 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  could  go  on. 

Joe  Heavey  received  the  highest  honor 
the  Veterans'  Administration  can  award. 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  Don- 
ald E.  Johnson  presented  him  with  VA's 
Exceptional  Service  Award  with  Gold 
Medal.  At  the  time  of  the  presentation, 
Mr.  Johnson  said: 

Joe  Heavey  has  the  rare  quality  of  personal 
dedication,  and  service  to  veterans  has  been 
his  guiding  principle  for  25  years.  I  am  proud 
that  he  Is  a  member  of  the  VA  family. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  Joe 
Heavey  was  liimself  recovering  from  a 
heart  attack.  Yet  he  gave  of  himself  in 
a  totally  imselfish  way  without  regard 
to  his  own  precarious  health.  I  cannot 
help  believe  that  Joe  Heavey's  heroism 
shortened  his  own  life.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  a  Calif ornian,  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  entire  Senate  in  paying  special 
tribute  to  tliis  highly  dedicated,  truly 
brave  man.  We  are  all  lessened  by  his 
passing,  and  we  mourn  his  tragic  death. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Namibia— 
South-West  Africa — is  administered  by 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  even  though 
its  1920  League  of  Nations  Mandate  has 
been  revoked  by  the  United  Nations.  Fre- 
deric Hunter,  a  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Cliristian  Science  Monitor,  has  written 
an  excellent  article  examining  the  pres- 
ent political  situation  in  Namibia.  This 
appeared  in  the  Monitor.  March  1.  1972. 
An  article  by  Peter  Young!:;usband  was 
printed  in  the  March  6  i.ssue  of  Washing- 
ton Post.  It,  too.  provided  a  good  look  at 
Namibia  and  at  U.N.  Secretan.-  General 
Kurt  Waldheim's  trip  to  South  Africa.  I 
insert  both  articles  in  the  Record. 
South-West  Africa:  Race  Issues  Simmer  in 
Remote  Trouble  Spot 

(Note. — South  Africa  has  administered 
South-West  Africa  under  a  League  of  Natlo;;s 
mandate  since  1920  Last  year  that  mandate 
was  revoked  by  the  World  Court — a  decision 
which  lie;ped  .spark  a  political  awakening 
among  the  area's  nonwhltes.  Now,  with  the 
forthcoming  visit  of  UN  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldlielm,  observers  are  wondering 
what  the  next  act  will  be  in  a  little-known 
but  important  race-relations  drama  in- 
volving the  UN  and  South  Africa.) 
(By  Frederic  Hunter) 

Wi.N'DHOEK,  South-West  Akrica. —  South- 
West  Africa  is  one  of  the  world's  remotest 
regions,  a  broad  expanse  of  dry.  sparsely  pop- 
ulated, desertlike  fiatland  broken  by'  oc:a- 
slonal  hills.  It  is  the  last  place  one  would 
expect  to  find  news  of  global  significance 

But  important  things  are  happening  here. 

.^nd  the  coming  visit  U)  Sout.-.-West  Africa 
by  United  Nations  Secretary-General  Kurt 
Waldheim  could  well  bring  them  to  a  climax. 

His  visit  could  also  pave  the  way  for  an 
eventual  settlement  of  the  long-standing 
UN-South  African  dispute  over  this  terri- 
tory—  although  the  history  of  that  d;spute 
offers  bleak  prospects  for  a  settlement. 

MAND.\TE  RIGHTS   MAINTAINED 

South  Africa  maintains  Its  right  to  a  1920 
mandate  over  the  territory,  bestowed  by  the 
League  of  Nations  and  since  revoked  by  the 
United  Nations.  A  settlement  would  almost 
certainly  involve  long,  detailed  negotiations 
which  the  UN  might  still  eventually  reject. 

But  there  appears  to  be  greater  flexibility 
in  the  South  .African  position  than  Is  gen- 
erally suppo.sed.  Whether  this  appears.,  w 
translates   into   reality   remains  to  be  seen. 

Settlement  of  the  South-West  dispute 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  dismantling  the 
more  onerous  examples  of  white  exploitation 
of  blacks. 

The  Ovainbo  (black)  compound  In  Katu- 
tura  Township  outside  Windhoek  Is  one  such 
example.  This  compound  symbolizes  the 
worst  aspects  of  South  Africa's  presence  in 
South-West  Africa. 

Kaiatura  has  played  an  important  role  la 
sparking  the  political  awakening  and  eco- 
nomic rebellion  of  the  territory's  nonwhite 
peoples. 

Looking  like  a  prisoner-of-war  camp,  the 
Ovambo  compound  is  enclosed  by  high  brick 
w.ilis  with  shards  of  glass  embedded  In  the 
top  Conditions  like  these  led  13.000  Ovamlx) 
contract  workers  to  strike  in  mid-December. 
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ciippllng  South-West  White   Africa's  econ- 

o  ny. 

SLAVERY    CO.MPARISO.N 

Siuth-Wea;'s  contract-;abor  system  has 
b?e..  ;;Kenecl  to  slavery.  Cor.tracts  range  Iroiu 
:.'.  i'->  18  moi.ths  during  which  workers  are 
srp.irateci  from  the.r  ;\t:n;l.es 

Pay  Is  low.  Employers  and  white  admlnis- 
t:  :i::vn  ofScials  insist  that  few  workers  re- 
ci  ive  Just  the  minimum  legal  wage  of  30 
S  ju"h  African  cents  i  about  45  cents  U.S.) 
p  !r  day.  But  at  least  some  receive  no  more 
tlian  that. 

Moreover,  employer  attitudes  are  clear. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  view  of  J.  P.  Rat- 
ledge,  general  manager  of  the  Tsumer  Cor- 
pjra'.ion.  in  which  58  percent  of  the  shares 
ai  e  owned  by  two  American  firms,  Newmont 
a:  inin?  and  American  Metal  Climax. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Mr.  Ratledge 
commented:  "I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  atti- 
tude that  if  a  company — by  its  initiative, 
S;  ills,  and  so  on — makes  big  profits,  it's 
:.  ^.  ei?ary  to  distribute  them  to  labor." 

It  is  not  yet  entirely  clear  exactly  what 
sjarked  the  black  labor  strike.  In  a  cus- 
tc  mary  reaction,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ne;;"-  h;vs  blamed  foreign  agitators  and  med- 
d  ing  clerics. 

But  most  observers  who  have  been  to 
S  )u:h-West  Africa,  talked  to  nonwhites  and 
•;;e;r  spokesmeii,  and  seen  the  nonwhite  la- 
b^r  conditions  regard  this  view  as  an  indul- 
gi':-..ce  m  wishful   thinking. 

On-the-spot  observations  su„-ges:  that  la- 
bor grievances  themselves  sparked  the 
s:rike — combined  with  a  series  of  catalytic 
e-  ents  stimulating  nonwhite  political  aware- 
n  iss. 

Among  the  grievances  are  low  wages,  bad 
1:  -mg  and  working  conditions,  strained  em- 
p  over-employee  relations,  inability  to 
change  Jobs  freely,  and  long  periods  of  sep- 
al ation  from  families. 

Further,  the  system  Itself  is  a  grievance. 
It  has  'elided  to  treat  the  Ovambos  as  mere 
Ijbor  units  whose  youth  and  strength  could 
bn  exploited  for  the  Increase  of  white  wealth. 

SETTLEMENT    SOUGHT 

The  South  African  Government  moved  to 
settle  the  strike  in  mid-January.  But.  It  did 
,?•:  m  a  manner  consistent  with  its  overall 
Bii.tustan  (black  homelands)  policy  by 
n  igptlating  an  agreement  with  its  own  ap- 
p  iired  Ovamboland  Legislative  Council 
'OLC). 

The  agreement  resembled  an  international 
treaty.  At  no  time  did  the  South  African 
Gjvernmeut  or  the  white  employers  actually 
::  'sotlate  with  the  black  strikers. 

Yet  the  new  agreement  does  offer  some 
si  bstantial  improvements  on  the  former 
c(  ntract  system.  It  transfers  labor  recruit- 
::  g  operations  to  the  OLC. 

This  marks  a  progressive  step — even 
tl  ough  the  strikers  reject  the  council  as 
tl  e;r  legitimate  bargaining  agen'.  Under  the 
e  rlier  recruiting  system,  an  oreanlzation 
c(  ntroUed  by  employers  handled  all  recruit- 
i!  g  functions.  Including  determination  of 
wiL-es. 

Under  the  new  system,  a  contract  worker 
n  >w  may  change  Jobs  outside  Ovamboland 
v.  thout  being  forced  to  return  home  and 
w  thout  liability  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
leivlng  his  original  employer. 

But  the  new  system  ignores  basic  worker 
grievances.  It  initiates  no  tangible  moves  to- 
w  ird  bettering  living  conditions  or  permlt- 
tl  ig  families  to  accompany  workers. 

It  gives  Ovambos  no  effective  bargaining 
p(i'.ver  with  employers.  Ovambos  must  ap- 
pi  oach  employers  Individually  while  em- 
pl  oyer  groups  can  organize — and  have  done 
sc — to  keep  wages  at  a  low  level. 

Despite  South  African  Government  claims 
t<  the  contrary.  It  Is  not  yet  clear  that  the 
n  iw  agreement  has.  In  fact,  solved  the  labor 
pioblem.  The  government  claims  that  more 
tl  an  6,000  workers  from  South-West's  north- 
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em  territories  have  taken  Jobs  since  the 
settlement.  That  Is  less  than  half  the  total 
number  of  strikers. 

But  no  agreement  would  settle  the  Ovambo 
strike — If  It  sought  exclusively  to  resolve 
labor  grievances. 

Tlie  strike  Is  most  significantly  a  political 
act.  It  has  triggered  extensive  political  ac- 
tivity Inside  Ovamboland  by  men  who  oppose 
the  OLC's  exclusive  hold  on  political  de- 
cisionmaking. 

To  control  the  potentially  explosive  situ- 
ation, the  South  African  Government  has 
reinforced  its  police  and  military  units  in 
Ovamboland.  Clashes  between  police  and 
political  activities  have  resulted  in  the  death 
of  at  least  eight  Ovambos.  In  early  February, 
the  Sjufh  Atrican  Government  placed  Ovam- 
boland under  what  amounts  to  emergency 
regulations. 

A  political  awakening  has  also  occured 
outside  Ovamboland.  It  has  taken  the  form 
of  growing  contacts  between  the  territory's 
various  itidigenous  peoples.  In  November  and 
mid-February  conferences  were  held  in  Re- 
hoboth,  50  miles  south  of  here. 

At  tiie  first  conference,  the  territory's  non- 
white  peoples  affirmed  their  common  desire 
for  an  independent  South-West  Africa.  In 
February  they  discussed  federal  forms  of 
government  by  which  they  would  Jointly  rule 
the  territory. 

Even  with  these  new  disruptive  factors,  it 
Is  UN  Secretary-General  Waldheim's  visit 
that  posses,5es  the  real  potential  to  bring 
change  to  the  territory.  The  visit  springs 
from  a  Security  Council  mandate  requesting 
Dr.  Waldhelm  to  make  contact  with  the 
South  African  Government  about  Its  equivo- 
cal position  In  South-West. 

The  Waldhelm  visit  Is  generally  regarded 
In  South  Africa  as  coming  at  an  Inopportune 
time.  Nonetheless,  the  ofiiclal  position  Is  that 
the  republic  has  "nothing  to  hide"  In  South- 
West  Africa.  Indeed,  It  considers  Ovambo- 
land Itself  a  showpiece  of  enlightened  devel- 
opment. 

It  seems  clear  that  South  Africa  had  more 
to  ;a->e  by  withholding  an  invitation  to  Dr. 
Waldhelm  than  by  extending  one.  According 
to  prominent  Afrikaner  Nationalist  editor 
Piet  Cillie.  the  visit  should  at  least  produce 
a  "lo-.vering  of  temperatures"  between  the 
UN  and  South  .Africa. 

Hopes  are  expressed  In  Cape  Town,  where 
the  South  African  Parliament  now  Is  meet- 
ing, that  Dr.  Waldhelm  will  act  In  the  Euro- 
pean tradition  of  a  civil  servant,  coming  to 
the  repu'olic  without  the  political  preconcep- 
tions which  South  Africans  generally  ascribe 
to  his  predecessor  U  Thant. 

Some  observers  believe  that  South  Africa 
passesses  little  room  to  maneuver  on  the 
South-West  issue.  They  regard  the  territory 
as  vital  to  South  Africa's  defense.  They  argue 
that  South-West  Africa  provides  the  repub- 
lic's heartland  with  a  sizable  buffer  under 
South  African  control.  It  also  offers  South 
Africa  a  territory-  on  which  to  maintain  for- 
ward military  bases  close  to  the  black-ruled 
north. 

CREDIBILITY      FACTORS 

These  are  considered  Important  factors 
lending  credibility  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment's campaign  to  emphasize  the  threat 
pMed  by  the  African  liberation  movements 
and  the  Communist  Chinese  presence  in  Tuu- 
zaiii.a  and  Z.\.mbla. 

Some  analysts  believe  that  South  Africa 
could  not  afford  to  make  concessions  over 
the  physical  control  of  South-West  Africa 
until  at  least  Zambia  and  Zaire  proved  them- 
selves neutral  in  terms  of  South  Africa's  po- 
sition on  the  continent. 

Some  observers  contend  that  concessions 
to  the  UN  over  the  physical  control  of  South- 
West  would  lead  to  the  downfall  of  South 
African  Prime  Minister  John  Vorster.  His  pop- 
ularity has  already  waned  due  to  economic 
dl.fficulties  and  his  failure  to  pursue  a  co- 
herent race-relations  policy. 
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But  other  analysts,  Including  government 
otficials  both  here  and  In  the  republic,  see 
possibilities  for  compromise. 

There  Is  a  surprising  amount  of  specula- 
tive talk — much  of  it  on  a  "don't-quote-me" 
basis  about  means  by  which  the  South-West 
impasse  could  be  overcome. 

Although  difficult  to  evaluate,  this  talk 
suggests  that  more  basis  for  compromise 
exists  than  is  generally  supposed.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  analysts  in  South  Africa,  the  re- 
public and  the  UN  are  agreed  on  the  principle 
of  self-determination  for  South-West. 

But  the  two  differ  on  approach. 

The  UN  favors  self-determination  for  the 
territory  as  a  geographical  unit.  South  Africa 
espouses  self-determination  for  the  terri- 
tory's individual  population  groups. 

This  latter  approach  deserves  particular 
consideration  In  a  vast,  sparsely  populated, 
desertlike  territory  like  South-West,  Soutli 
African  analysts  claim.  They  emphasize  that 
the  costs  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
effective  administration  over  so  large  an  area, 
populated  by  less  than  1  million  people,  could 
be  considerable. 

This  is  especially  true,  they  stress,  when 
one  considers  that  the  ethnic  and  cultural 
differences  between  the  population  groups 
suggests  a  potential  for  serious  conflict  If 
the  territory  achieves  Independence  as  a  geo- 
graphical unit. 

OPEN-MINDED    OUTLOOK 

South  African  spokesmen  give  the  impres- 
sion that  their  government  would  open- 
mlndedly  consider  any  proposals  which 
saught  to  resolve  the  South-West  problem 
"on  the  basis  of  the  factual  situation  and  of 
practicalities." 

One  official  notes  that  South  Africa  has 
felt  for  some  time  that  a  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  if  "you  could  sit  around  a 
table  and  look  at  the  South-West  situation 
coldly." 

Speculative  talk  repeatedly  returns  to  the 
possible  revival  of  a  p.nrtiti^n  plan  sugttested 
by  the  UN  Good  Offices  Committee  in  1958. 
The  plan  envisages  dividing  South-West 
Africa  into  two  roughly  equal  parts  by  cre- 
ating a  border  along  the  22nd  parallel. 

South  Africa  would  surrender  control  of 
the  northern  territory  to  the  UN.  This  con- 
tains most  of  the  areas  presently  designated 
as  Bantu.stans  for  the  Ovambos  (population: 
342.0001,  Okavangos  (50,000),  Hereros  (49.- 
000 1.  Damaras  (65.000)  and  others.  Such  a 
siu-render  would  constitute  a  major  conces- 
sion by  South  Africa. 

The  future  of  the  southern  territory  thus 
created  remains  less  clear.  It  would  include 
virtually  all  South-West's  white  population, 
.some  90.000  persons. 

Since  the  whites  outnumber  the  other 
main  .southern  groups,  the  Coloreds  (28.000), 
the  Namas  (33,000)  and  the  Rehoboth  Bas- 
ter.s  (16.000),  their  self-determination  ob- 
jectives could  not  be  ignored. 

The  whites  might  well  desire  links  with  or 
incorporation  into  the  republic.  Other  ar- 
rangements could  be  made,  however,  includ- 
ing continued  South  African  control  by  vir- 
tue of  either  a  fixed  or  Indefinite  extension 
of  the  mandate. 

POLITICAL    ROADBLOCKS 

While  the  basis  for  compromise  may  exist, 
practical  political  problems  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  its  actually  taking  shape. 

Both  sides  in  the  dispute — South  Africa 
and  the  UN's  Afro-Asian  bloc — approach  the 
problem  from  fairly  rigid  positions.  Both 
justify  their  stances  from  standpoints  of 
legality  and  morality. 

In  supporting  a  partition-plan  compro- 
mise, both  sides  would  open  themselves  to 
sustained  criticism.  It  could  undermine  their 
positions,  even  trigger  unsought  political 
change. 

There  must  be  serious  doubt  about  the 
South  African  Government's  ability  to  edu- 
cate   its    Afrikaner    constituency    to    accept 
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such  a  concession  If  the  government  were 
actually  willing  to  offer  It. 

There  is  also  serious  question  about  the 
willingness  of  South  Africa's  more  outspoken 
opponents  to  accept  a  compromise  which 
might  place  the  republic  in  a  favorable  light. 

Bu:  gradual  steps  toward  a  compromise 
might  eventually  defuse  a  nagging  world 
trou'olo  spot.  Tliey  would  almost  certainly 
foster  better  black-white  relations  on  the 
continent. 

That,  in  tiu-n,  would  Improve  the  prospects 
of  both  black-African  development  and 
white-African  survival. 


Waloheim  To  Tackle  Namibia  Problems 
(By  Peter  Younghusband) 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  March  5. — U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm  arrives  In 
South  Africa  Monday  for  a  close-up  look  at 
one  of  the  world  organization's  most  pro- 
longed and  emotional  issues — the  25-year- 
old  wTangle  by  Afro-Asian  nations  to  wrest 
the  trust  territory  of  Southwest  Africa  away 
from  South  African  control. 

Waldheim's  arrival  coincides  with  the 
Southwest  African  problem  reaching  a  new 
crescendo  of  bitterness.  The  territory  (called 
Namibia  by  the  United  Nations)  faces  In- 
dustrial chaos  as  the  result  of  labor  unrest 
which  has  affected  the  rich  fishing  and  min- 
ing industries. 

Among  the  hardest  hit  are  copper  mines  at 
Tsumeb,  about  200  miles  from  the  Southwest 
African  capital  of  Windhoek,  which  are  large- 
ly owned  by  the  American  Newmont  Mining 
Corporation. 

Ovamboland,  the  northernmost  and  most 
populous  region  of  the  terrltoy,  is  in  a  slate 
of  near  rebellion  as  dissatisfied  strikers  sent 
home  from  the  industrial  areas  further  south 
spread  their  discontent. 

The  South  African  government  has  flown 
in  pwiice  reinforcements  and  troops  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  area,  but  eight  Ovambos 
have  died  in  recent  clashes  with  police 
patrols. 

The  Anglican  bishop  in  Southwest  Africa, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Colin  O'Brien  Winter,  his  sec- 
retary David  de  Beer  and  a  local  priest,  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Hayes,  have  had  deportation 
orders  served  on  them  by  the  South  African 
government,  which  alleges  that  they  have 
helped  to  incite  the  strikes  and  the  Ovambo 
uprising. 

Hotly  denying  the  charges.  Bishop  Winter 
Intends  to  petition  Waldhelm  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  Cape  Town  with  claims  that 
the  unrest  In  Southw-est  Africa  Is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  oppression  and  injustices  of  the 
South  African  government's  racial  segrega- 
tion policy. 

It  is  now  Waldheim's  unenviable  task  to 
probe  this  maelstrom. 

Southwest  Africa,  a  little  larger  than  the 
state  of  Texas,  has  a  sparse  population  of 
only  700,000.  Of  these  about  70,000  are  whites. 
The  Ovambos  (population  350,000)  are  the 
largest  indigenous  tribe  and  provide  most 
of  the  territory's  Industrial  and  farm  labor. 

Other  ethnic  groupings  Include  the  Kavan- 
gos,  Damaras,  Hereros.  Namas — and  a  tem- 
pestuous half-breed  community,  about  16.000 
strong  who  rejoice  In  the  name  of  the  "re- 
hoboth bastards." 

Southwest  Africa  was  a  German  colony 
until  World  War  I  when  occupied  by  South 
African  troops.  Trusteeship  of  the  territory 
was  then  granted  to  South  Africa  by  the  old 
Leagtie  of  Nations. 

South  .Africa  has  contl;nied  to  administer 
the  territory  ever  since,  refusing  to  relin- 
quis'.i  control  to  the  United  Nations  which 
it  does  not  recognize  as  the  legal  and  logi- 
cal succe=sjr  to  the  League  of  Nations 
wiiere  South.wost   Africa  is  concerned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Incensed  at  the  fact  that  the  South  Afri- 
can govtrnnient  extends  its  apartheid  race 
ideology  to  Southwest  Africa,  tlie  Afro-Asian 
bloc  at  the  United  Nations  has  long  called 
for  South  Africa's  expulsion  from  the  terri- 
tory and  for  it  to  become  the  independent 
state  of  Namibia.  The  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved a  resolution  calling  for  South  Af- 
rica's expulsion  from  the  territory  in  1966. 

Last  year  these  demands  were  heavily  un- 
derlined by  a  World  Court  advisory  opinion 
that  South  Africa's  continued  presence  in 
the  trust  territory  was  illegal. 

The  South  African  government  clings  to 
its  mandate  to  control  the  territory  for  two 
Important  reasons.  One  is  that  Southwest 
Africa  Is  fabulously  rich  in  diamonds,  cop- 
per and  other  minerals,  has  a  strong  cattle 
indvistry  and  its  coastiint-  possesses  one  of 
the  world's  biggest  and  richest  fishing 
grounds. 

The  other  reason  is  purely  a  strategic  one: 
The  handing  over  of  Southwest  Africa  to 
U.N.  control  and  allowing  It  to  become,  ul- 
timately, an  Independent  black-governed 
state  would  expose  South  Africa's  fiank  to  a 
1.500-mile  border  across  wh.ich  African  na- 
tionalist liberation  movements  could  launch 
guerrilla  attacks. 

The  government  claims,  In  fact,  that  Af- 
rican nationalist  political  organization^, 
with  support  from  the  Anglican  and  Luth- 
eran churches,  are  behind  the  ma.ss  strike 
over  the  Christmas  period  by  13.000  Ovambo 
workers  and  the  more  recent  strife  In 
Ovamboland. 

The  South  African  government  points  out. 
t(.o.  that  it  has  poured  millions  of  dollars 
Into  the  development  of  Ovamboland  and 
the  other  tribal  homelands  in  its  own  recipe 
of  bringing  the  nonwhite  peoples  to  inde- 
pendence— by  the  creation  of  several  mini- 
states  based  on  their  ethnic  and  territ()rial 
groupings. 

But  the  government  has  also  admitted 
that  the  main  grievance  stated  by  the  strik- 
ers— tl.e  migratory  labor  contract  system  by 
which  they  are  recruited  and  employed — 
held  sufficient  Injustice  to  merit  their  walk- 
out. 

Under  this  system  some  laborers  have  been 
paid  as  little  as  $5  22  and  $2.12  a  week,  pro- 
vided with  Inadequate  iood  and  housing 
and  not  permitted  to  bring  their  families 
with  them  to  their  place  of  work. 

The  government  has  taken  steps  to  Im- 
prove these  conditions,  but  not  yet  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  strikers.  Although 
most  of  the  13.000  have  returned  to  work, 
industrial  unrest  continues. 

Wuklheims  visit  was  au'horized  by  the 
UN,  Security  Council  ses-ion  lield  In  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  last  month.  His  mandate 
was:  "to  Initiate  contacts  with  all  parties 
concerned  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  peo- 
ple of  Southwest  Africa  to  exercise  tltelr 
right  to  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence." 

The  secretary  general  has  no  Illusions  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  ahead  of  him. 
Before  leaving  New  York  he  said:  "A  ma- 
jority of  slates  have  voted  to  remove  South 
African  co:.irol  over  the  mandated  terri- 
tory. It  is  clear  that  oi^e  cannot  bolve  suc'n 
a  dillicult  question  in  a  few  days,  but  I  hope 
we  can  make  progress." 

South  Africa's  Premier  John  V^orster  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  receive  Wald- 
helm in  Cape  Town  to  discuss  "tlie  self-de- 
termination of  the  non-white  peoples"  and 
to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  Southwest  Africa. 

He  added:  "However,  If  he  wants  to  come 
to  South  Africa  to  act  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  extrcmicts  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  aod  others,  and  to  put  across 
resolutions  taken  In  that  connection,  he 
will  still  be  very  co\irteously  received  by  us, 
but  I  can  tell  him  In  advance  that  he  will 
be  wasting  his  time," 
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JOHN  KEMP,  A  SUCCESS  DESPITE 
MULTIPLE  HANDICAPS 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    north    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  real 
pleased  and  in  te  ret  ted  to  read  a  feature 
stor>'  ill  the  Wasliington  Daily  News  of 
March  1  a'xjui  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  John  Kemp,  foiTncrly  of  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak. 

The  stoi-y  dealt  witli  Jolinny's  remark- 
able accompUshmenUs  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  congeniial  quadruple  am- 
putee. Tliii,  yotaig  man.  who  wa^  the 
National  Easter  Seal  Child  in  1960.  when 
still  living  in  Bi.'^raarck.  has  refused  to 
let  these  multiple  handicaps  keep  lum 
from  making  a  career  for  himself.  He  is 
ciuTently  a  student  in  the  School  of  Law 
at  WasJibum  University.  Toi>eka,  Kans. 

Mr.  President.  Johnny  Kemp  is  one  of 
the  nicest  and  most  personable  young 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  accomplishes 
more  with  his  handicaps  liian  most  peo- 
ple who  have  no  handicaps.  He  cannot 
help  being  a  tremendous  in.'^piration,  not 
only  to  handicapped  ptx)ple,  but  to  every- 
one who  comes  to  know  hun.  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  with  great  pride  ever 
since  he  was  a  young  boy.  He  was  pies- 
Ident  of  his  liigh  scliool  class  and  vice 
president  of  the  1971  graduating  class  of 
Georgetown  Univcrsily  before  enteriiig 
law  school.  He  is  also  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  Uie  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Easter  Seal  Society  and  is  cur- 
rently scr\mg  as  chaiiTnan  of  their  na- 
tional youth  action  committee.  These  are 
but  some  ol  the  things  Jolmny  Kemp 
does  as  he  conquers  what  would  be  an 
insurmountable  pi'oblem  for  most  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luiammous  con- 
sent that  the  ai'ticle  be  printed  in  the 
Extensiuns  of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  \ye  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A   Headstrong   Rejecti   •.      i    Hanoic.vp 
(By  Nancy  K'.'bert^ai 

When  John  Kemp  wa.-,  burn  without  arms 
or  legs,  a  doctor  advL=iea  ins  parents  to  take 
him  home,  place  him  in  a  basket,  and  make 
him  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Fortunately  they  chose  to  disregard  this  bit 
of  advire.  And  because  they  did,  John  Kemp 
has  accomplLshed  more  in  22  years  than  many 
of  his  peers.  Today  he  t;ses  his  mind  rather 
tha!^  his  body. 

Vice  president  of  the  1971  gradu&thig  class 
of  Georgetown  University,  he  was  also  presi- 
dent of  his  high  school  senior  cla&s.  Now 
studying  law  at  a  mid-western  university. 
he's  also  the  yoimgest  board  member  In  the 
53-year  history  of  the  National  Easter  Seal 
Society. 

Prime  mover  In  the  success  story  of  this 
young  man  is  his  father,  who  convinced  him 
that  despite  being  a  congenital  quadruple 
amputee,  he  was  not  handicapped.  Fitted 
with  artificial  arm.s  at  age  2  and  artificial 
legs  at  age  3.  Jolin  l.s  onvinced  there  are  not 
absoUite  limits  to  his  abilities.  He  can't  man- 
age a  conventional  ice  cream  cone,  but,  lov- 
ing sports,  he  throws  a  great  fast  ball  and 
learned  early  to  cat<'h  a  baseball  well.  Tying 
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neclctle  Is  one  of  his  biggest  problems,  but 
hk  was  niarble  champ  of  hU  block  In  Bls- 
narck.  North  Datoka,  and  operated  one  of 
the  largest  paper  routes  In  his  community. 
A  tho  he  never  could  manage  to  ride  a  bl- 
c;  cle,  he  now  skillfully  drives  an  automobile. 

While  his  personal  achievements  in  adapt- 
liig  his  condition  to  everyday  situations  are 
o' itstanding.  so  aje  his  efforts  to  help  people. 
H;  was  named  "National  Easter  Seal  Child  " 
ir   1960  and  followed  up  his  tour  by  serving  as 

page  at  the  World  Congress  of  the  Iiitema- 
tlinai  Society  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Disabled. 

In  December,  1970.  he  served  as  a  delegate 
frbm  Kansas  to  the  White  House  Conference 
O!.  Youth,  and  at  the  Youth  Committee  of 
tl  e  President's  Committee  on  Emplo>Tnent 
ol  the  Handicapped 

His  most  recent  efforts  to  help  the  handi- 
capped center  around  galvanizing  the  youth 
the  nation  to  help  those  who  are  less  for- 
tilnate.  Toward  this  goal,  he  Is  serving  as 
cJ  airman  of  the  Easter  Seals  National  Youth 
Ai  itlon  Committee  of  which  he  Is  a  very  active 
cl  arter  member. 


E/ILS  OF  FORCED  BUSING  BEING 
EXPOSED-^JUDICLARY  COMMIT- 
TEE CONTINUES  HEARINGS  ON 
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HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

Mr.   FISHER.   Mr.   Speaker,    "quality 
education"  is  being  used  as  a  favorite 
srpokescreen  by  politicians  who  support 
.ced  busing,  but  are  afraid  to  face  the 
ath  of  public  resentment  being  regis- 

against  this  form  of  tjTanny. 

The  real  truth  is  that  improved  quality 

education  is  not  involved.  Every  educa- 

who  is  honest  about  it  knows  that 

quality  of  public  education  is  deteri- 

ting.  because  of  this  monstrous  pol- 

of    dragging    schoolchildren    away 

their  local  schools,  often  located 

the  streets  from  their  homes,  and 

fci^-cing  them  to  be  transported  long  dis- 

on  the  invalid  and  unsupported 

thieorv  that  by  some  magic  they  will  ab- 

b  more  education  by  being  mixed  with 

yqungsters  who  happen  to  be  of  a  differ - 

race,  religion  or  color. 

How  utterly  absurd  can  they  get?  Ex- 

p«  rience  refutes  this  strange  theory.  I  am 

cctivinced  American  parents  are  unim- 

.'=sed.  Only  the  naive,  the  uninformed. 

d  the  gullible  will  be  fooled  by  this 

crjjde  display  of  duplicity. 

A  subcommittee  on  the  judiciary  is  cur- 
tly holding  hearings  on  a  proposed 
cdnstitutional  amendment  which  would 
outlaw  forced  busing  and  at  the  same 
restore  the  traditional  integrity  of 
neighborhood  school  in  thi.s  country. 
iider  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks  I  in- 
testimony  I  recently  presented  to 
committee: 

MENT    BY     RePRESENT.^TIVE    O,    C.    PiSHER 

At.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opponunlty 

testify  in  behalf  of  proposals  which  would 

the   Constitution   by  providing  that 

public  school  student  shall  be  assigned  to 

required  to  attend,  or  forbidden  to  attend. 

1  lartlcular  school  because  of  his  race,  creed. 

color,  or  economic  class. 

would  hope  the  resolution,  if  and  when 

]iorted  by  this  committee,  will  make  crys- 

clear  this  prohibition  shall   be  binding 

all  federal  agencies,  bureaus,  departments, 

courts. 
iecause  of  the  projection  of  the  forced 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

btislng  concept,  we  face  in  this  country  an 
anomalous  situation,  which  has  become  too 
Intolerable  for  the  people  to  bear.  Every  na- 
tional and  local  poll  1  have  .seen,  including 
the  Gallup  poll,  confirms  the  fact  that  some 
80  percent  of  all  Americans  are  opposed  to 
this  form  of  tyranny — and  they  demand, 
and  are  entitled  to  have,  something  done 
about  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  ;is  you  well  know,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  side-stepping  and  dou- 
ble-talk on  this  issue.  There  are  those  who 
say.  "Yes.  of  course.  Tm  against  busing,  but 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it."  Another  one 
says.  "I'm  against  busing,  unless  it's  done 
to  provide  'quality'  education." 

Now,  these  excuses  are  invalid.  They  are 
used  by  those  who  are  apparently  afraid  to 
take  a  firm  stand  on  the  issue  and  are  un- 
willing to  do  something  about  it.  They  blow 
hot  and  cold  at  the  siurie  time.  So  often  we 
hear  the  voice  of  E-sau  but  we  .see  the  hand 
of  Jacob.  We  have  reached  the  point  where 
you  are  either  for  or  against  the  forced  bus- 
ing concept  period.  In  my  opinion  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  in  ftb  mood  to  accept  phony 
excuses. 

If  a  particular  school  Is  below  the  educa-. 
tional  standiird  of  another  school  located  lol 
miles  away,  the  answer  is  not  in  buying  a 
bus,  hiring  a  driver,  and  hauling  a  bunch  of 
the  children  to  the  more  favored  school,  and 
vice  versa.  The  answer  and  the  only  proper 
answer  lies  in  actions  to  improve  the  stiuid- 
ards  of  the  school  which  may  be  deticlent  In 
some  respect. 

The  fact  Is  that  forced  busing  Is  for  one 
purpose  only — not  to  Improve  educational 
opportunities  but  for  racial  mixture  pur- 
poses. Indeed  there  Is  much  evidence  that 
the  forced  busing  lends  Itself  to  the  lower- 
ing of  educational  standards,  along  with 
other  undesirable  effects 

Busing  has  nothing  to  do  with  neighbor- 
hood Integration;  we  already  have  that.  To- 
day no  child  Ls  denied  admittance  to  any 
public  school  because  of  that  child's  race, 
creed,  or  c<ilor. 

When  you  talk  about  taking  children  out 
of  their  neighborhood  schools  and  forcing 
them  to  travel  10.  or  even  20  miles,  you  are 
tinkering  with  the  health  and  safetv  of  those 
youngsters.  You  are  striking  a  blow  at  a  basic 
American  freedom.  You  are  attacking  the 
nelght)orhood  school  concept,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race. 
You  are  undermining  the  integrity  of  the 
public   school   system   in    this   country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  forced  busing  has  become 
not  only  a  national  Issue  but  a  national 
scandal.  Busing  costs  money — va.st  amounts  ' 
of  money — money  that  should  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  and  to  improve  anv 
schools  that  need  it  for  that  purpose.  The 
courts  have  made  It  clear  that  the  only  real 
and  permanent  answer  to  this  problem  Is  a 
constitutional  amendment — imless.  of  course, 
this  committee  should  prefer  legislation  to 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  c.n;rt.s  as  applied 
to  pupil  asslgiunents. 

I  am  confident  this  committee  will  recog- 
nize the  uj^ency  of  this  matter  and  will 
proceed  to  report  a  resolution  which  will 
allow  every  member  of  the  House  to  vote  on 
it — one  way  or  another.  Surely  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  .American  people  are  entitled 
to  this  consideration. 
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ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
LESLIE  ARENDS  AT  12TH  AN- 
NUAL AMERICAN  LEGION  CON- 
GRESSIONAL   BANQUET 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    C^ROLI;.-,^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,   on 
March  1,  1972,  the  Honorable  Leslie  C, 


Arends,  of  niinoLs,  spoke  before  the 
American  Legion's  12th  Annual  Congres- 
sional Banquet.  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed by  his  remarks  and  would  like  to 
bring  his  speech  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Representative  Abends  and  I  aje  active 
members  of  the  American  Legion.  Be- 
cause of  his  vantage  point,  he  can  well 
appreciate  the  flexible  legislative  pro- 
grams which  the  Legion  has  evolved, 
year  after  year,  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  and  needs  of  our  country.  The 
Legion,  through  its  various  proposals, 
have  done  much  for  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  what  it  means 
to  be  an  Amei-ican.  This  is  particularly 
true  at  local  community  levels  where  our 
veterans'  problems  must  be  approached. 

In  the  words  of  Representative 
Abends; 

Of  course  America  is  not  perfect.  Perfec- 
tion means  completed,  and  we  have  only  be- 
gun. We  will  always  be  striving  for  a  better 

tomorrow  for  all  Americans. 

I  stand  with  Representative  Arends 
that  to  be  an  American  is  not  a  right,  but 
a  privilege.  Further,  it  is  an  obligation 
that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  citizenship 
and  should  be  borne  with  honor.  These 
interesting  remarks  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

Representative  Arends  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men in  our  country  today.  He  has  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  37 
years  and  has  an  outstanding  record.  He 
is  a  credit  not  only  to  his  constituents 
but  to  the  entire  Nation.  As  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  staunch  character,  he 
is  courageous  in  his  actions  and  truly  a 
great  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Leslie  C.  Abends 

I  cannot  possibly  convey  to  you  how  proud 
I  am  to  have  been  selected  by  such  an  out- 
standing organization  as  The  American 
Legion  for  this  coveted  distinguished  public 
service  award. 

When  I  consider  the  national  stature  and 
prestige  of  The  American  Legion,  and  the 
contribution  you  have  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  promotion  of  our  American  Ideals 
of  liberty  and  Justice  .  .  . 

And,  when  I  consider  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  service  rendered  by  those  pre- 
viously honored  with  this  award — I  am  made 
humble  in  my  pride.  I  wish  I  could  be  as 
worthy. 

To  have  my  name  Inscribed  in  this  manner 
on  the  public  service  "honor  roll"  of  The 
-American  Legion  is  much  more  meaningful 
to  me  personally  than  you  realize.  What 
makes  it  so  meaningful  is  that  I  would  not 
have  become  a  Member  of  Congress,  much 
less  be  standing  here  this  evening,  had  It 
not  been  for  the  vigorous,  tireless  support  I 
received  from  Legionnaires  and  the  Ladles  of 
the  .Auxiliaries  when  I  first  ran  for  Congress. 

As  a  World  War  I  veteran  I  had  been  active 
in  Legion  affairs  and  was  privileged  to  serve 
as  the  District  Commander  in  my  area.  In 
the  1934  Congressional  election  It  was  sug- 
gested that  I  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  seat  In  Con- 
gress then  held  by  a  Democrat. 

I  had  never  been  a  candidate  for  public 
office.  I  was  young  and  Inexperienced  and 
had  meager  financial  resources.  My  home  was 
in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  In  the  smallest 
county  In  the  District.  Relatively  few,  except 
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for  my  Legion  comrades,  thought  I  had  much 
of  a  chance. 

But  we  took  that  chance!  And.  thanks  to 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Legionnaires  and 
thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  their 
Ladies.  I  won  the  Republican  nomination  by 
the  slim  margin  of  less  than  500  votes  and 
went  on  to  win  a  seat  In  Congress. 

The  honor  you  bestow  upon  me  this  eve- 
ning thus  has  special  significance  to  me.  It 
was  my  friends  In  The  American  Legion  of 
the  17th  District  of  Illinois  who  launched  me 
on  my  Congressional  career.  Receiving  this 
award  means  to  me  that  I  have  not  betrayed 
the  confidence  they  first  placed  in  me  as  a 
fellow  Legionnaire  many  years  ago. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  had  no  regrets  to 
have  made  service  In  the  Congress  my  life 
work.  It  has  for  me  been  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience, and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  finan- 
cially. While  the  demands  are  great,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  stimulating  and  more 
satisfying  than  being  a  spokesman  for  the 
people  you  represent  and  having  a  voice,  how- 
ever small.  In  your  country's  destiny. 

But  service  In  the  Congress  is  not  with- 
out Its  frustrations  and  disappointments,  and 
I  susjject  I  have  had  more  than  most  Mem- 
bers. You  will  know  what  I  mean — and  I 
hope  sympathetically — when  I  remind  you 
that  during  my  nineteen  consecutive  terms 
since  1935  only  two  of  them  have  been  In 
Republican  controlled  Congresses. 

Needless  to  say,  over  the  years  I  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  legislative  programs 
of  The  American  Legion  as  they  evolved. 
year  by  year,  to  meet  changing  conditions 
and  circumstances,  and  presented  to  the  re- 
spective Congresses.  No  one  could  be  more 
aware  of  the  long  continual  fight  you  have 
waged,  and  continue  to  wage,  for  the  welfare 
of  our  deserving  veterans  and  their  dejjend- 
ents. 

Nor  cam  anyone  be  more  appreciative  than 
I  of  all  that  you  have  accomplished. 

The  accomplishments  of  The  American 
Legion  go  beyond  making  certain  that  we, 
as  a  Nation  of  free  people,  discharge  our 
obligation  to  those  who  sacrificed  In  defense 
of  our  freedom.  Through  various  programs. 
particularly  at  the  local  community  level, 
you  have  done  much  for  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  what 
It  means  to  be  an  American. 

To  be  an  American  Is  not  a  right,  either 
by  birth  or  by  acquisition.  It  Is  a  privilege.  It 
Is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  life-long  obligation 
to  an  Ideal,  with  duties  and  responsibilities. 
To  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
is  an  honor. 

This  Is  the  doctrine  which  The  American 
Legion  has  enunciated  since  Its  inception  53 
years  ago.  And  this  will  be  the  doctrine  upon 
which  I  will  evaluate  any  proposal  of  amnesty 
for  those  who  evaded  military  service.  When 
our  distinguished  American  Legion  Com- 
mander testified  this  morning  on  amnesty 
legislation  before  the  Keimedy  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  he 
expressed  my  views,  and  I  am  sure  yours, 
when  he  said  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  be 
considering  amnesty  for  draft  evaders  when 
our  American  boys  are  held  as  prlsoners-of- 
war  and  when  our  boys  are  still  fighting  In 
Vietnam  and  there  Is  no  peace. 

And  to  those  who  persist  In  pointing  out 
what  is  wrong  with  America,  Ignoring  all 
that  Is  right  with  America,  I  would  say:  of 
course,  America  is  not  perfect.  Perfection 
means  completed,  and  we  have  only  begun. 
We  will  always  be  striving  for  a  better  tomor- 
row for  all  Americans. 

What  of  this  better  tomorrow  for  which 
we  are  striving.  It  would  not  be  worth  the 
living — however  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well- 
housed  and  well-educated  we  all  may  be — If 
we  are  not  safe  and  secure  In  our  freedom.  As 
President  Nixon  stated  in  his  recent  'State 
of  the  Union"  address:  "There  could  be  no 
more  misguided  priorities  than  one  which 
would  tempt  others  by  weakening  America, 
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and    thereby    endanger    the    pe6w;e    of    the 
world." 

It  Is  written  in  the  Good  Book.  'What  Is 
a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul."  We  might  ask 
our  liberal  friends  who  complain  so  vigor- 
ously about  defense  expenditures  when 
there  are  so  many  social  needs.  "What  would 
the  American  people  have  profited  if  every 
social  need  Is  met.  and  we  lose  our  own 
freedom." 

We  recognize  there  are  many  social  needs 
to  be  met  and  there  are  budgetary-  limita- 
tions on  what  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  to  meet  these  needs.  We  are  realistic 
enough  to  recognize  that  expenditures  for 
social  programs  have  nmch  more  poptilar 
appeal  than  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense. 

And.  I  might  add.  we  also  understand  the 
realities  of  politics,  particularly  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

This  may  explain,  but  It  does  not  Justify, 
the  attacks  some  of  our  social  planners — in 
and  out  of  Congress — have  been  making  in 
our  defense  budget.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  some  of  them  would  have 
us  disarm  unilaterally  to  make  more  funds 
available  for  social  purposes.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  any  of  them  advocate  an  increase  in 
taxes  to  meet  what  they  consider  to  be 
neglected  needs. 

All  of  us  recognize  there  are  these  social 
needs.  I  have  supported  programs  to  meet 
those  needs. 

All  that  I  ask — and  all  that  The  American 
Legion  has  ever  advocated — Is  that  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  our  national  resource- — a 
sufficient  portion,  no  more  and  no  less — be 
committed  to  our  national  defense  to  a.^sure 
our  freedom. 

Let  us  take  a  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
defense  budget  that  they  consider  so  exces- 
sive. 

The  fact  is.  for  the  first  time  in  20  years 
defense  spending  has  been  brought  below 
the   level    of   human   resources   spending. 

The  fact  Is.  the  new  budget  for  next  flfcal 
year  allocates,  for  the  first  time,  more  money 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  than  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  fact  Is,  our  defense  spending  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  has  fallen  to  7  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  and  will  be  down 
to  6.4  In  fiscal  year  1973.  compared  to  95 
percent  In  1968. 

The  fact  Is.  there  has  already  been  a  re- 
ordering of  the  priorities,  and  there  should 
be  no  higher  priority  than  our  counlrv's 
safety  and  security. 

Those  are  the  facts,  and  yet  the  social 
planners  complain.  They  try  to  create  the 
Impression  that  we  are  under  the  insidious 
Influence  of  a  military-Industrial  complex, 
whatever  that  Is.  The  mere  fact  that  60 
percent  of  our  defense  budget  represents 
personnel  costs  belles  any  influence  bv  a 
mythical  military-Industrial  complex  for 
unnecessary  weapons  procurement. 

In  considering  the  size  of  our  defense 
budget  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  we 
have  entered  upon  a  costly  program  for 
phasing  out  the  draft  and  the  establishment 
of  an  all-volunteer  force.  A  recruit,  for  ex- 
ample, with  less  than  one  year  of  service 
received  $78  a  month  in  July  of  1963.  As  of 
January  of  this  year  his  pay  became  $288  a 
month,  and  this  does  not  include  numerous 
fringe  benefits. 

Our  program  for  the  establishment  of  an 
all-volunteer  force  Is  expensive.  But  it  is 
what  the  American  people  want,  and  the 
American  people  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  price. 

It  may  be  that  In  raising  the  level  of  pay 
of  recruits  and  young  servicemen  to  com- 
parability with  private  employment  we  will 
stUl  not  get  an  all-volunteer  force.  Even  If 
w"  do  not.  to  pay  comparable  salaries  to  our 
servicemen  Is.  in  my  Judgment,  the  only  fair 
and  equitable  thing  to  do.  It  Is  something 
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we  should  have  done  a  long  time  ago.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  in  a  position  of  requiring 
some  men  to  be  subject  to  a  draft,  we  do  not 
want  to  be  also  in  a  position  of  forcing 
them  to  accept  unjustly  low  pay  because  of 
that  draft. 

It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  In- 
fiatlon  has  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget  In  terms  of 
dollars. 

Like  everything  else,  a  gun.  a  ship,  an  air- 
plane, a  tank  and  all  other  weapons,  cost 
more  than  three  or  four  years  ago.  In  terms 
of  constant  dollars — that  is  making  allow- 
ance for  inflation — ovir  defense  budget  Is  30 
percent  less  than  for  fiscal  year  1968,  which 
was  the  wartime  peak  and  8  percent  less 
than  the  1964  prewar  le\el 

There  is  no  denying  that  a  defense  budget 
of  $83.5  billion  Is  a  tremendous  sum.  But 
I  am  confident  the  vast  majority  of  the 
.American  taxpayers  are  willing  to  bear  this 
burden  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  our 
country's  security,  and  provided  we  get  a 
dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  each  dollar 
expended 

In  a  "Slate  of  the  World  Report"  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said:  "It  is  es.sentlal  that  the 
United  States  maintain  a  military  force  suf- 
ficient to  protect  our  interests  and  meet  our 
commitments." 

The  measure  of  sufficiency  is  not  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  we  spend  annually  on  our  de- 
fense establishment.  The  measure  is  whether 
It  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  continued  safety 
and  security  of  our  country  and  to  maintain 
peace  Our  objective  is  not  to  make  war,  but 
to  deter  war. 

In  keeping  with  this  objective,  the  size 
and  nature  of  our  national  defen,se  is  neces- 
sarily dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  by  the  threat  and  potential 
threats  we  face. 

The  size  and  nature  of  our  national  de- 
fense is  also  dictated  by  our  treaty  com- 
mitments and  by  what  our  allies  contri- 
bute to  our  mutual  security 

I  am  constrained  to  add  parenthetically 
that  In  my  opinion  our  allies  have  been  con- 
tributing all  too  little  and  we  have  been  over- 
rommltted. 

It  Is  on  these  premises — not  what  the  mili- 
tary might  like  to  have,  be  It  Army,  Navy 
or  Air  Force;  nor  what  indu.stry  might  want, 
be  it  aerospace  or  shipbuilding;  nor  what 
any  of  the  Presidential  aspirants  may 
advocate,  be  he  hawk  or  dove — it  is  on  a 
basis  of  actual  need  that  our  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  makes  its  evaluation  of 
our  defense  posture  and  a  determination  of 
what  should  be  authorized. 

Our  Committee  is  currently  engaged  in 
making  such  an  inquiry  Into  our  defense 
needs.  And  in  this  connection  I  should  like 
for  you  to  know  that  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  non-partisan  nianiier  in  which 
our  Committee  has  dealt  with  all  matters 
pertaining  to  our  national  defense 

This  has  been,  and  contJnues  to  be.  our 
Corrunlttee  policy,  whoever  is  President  and 
whatever  the  political  complexion  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
Soviet  Russia  continues  to  l>e  the  principal 
threat  to  our  national  security  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  But  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  people  are  fully  aware  how 
grave  that  threat  has  become  In  the  field 
of  nuclear  arms  Soviet  Rus.sia  has  caught 
up  with  us.  Their  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
faster  than  we  anticipated 

In  testifying  before  our  Committee  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  said  something  to  which  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  subscribe  to- 

"The  American  people  may  perhaps^  ije 
willing  to  accept  parity  in  regard  to  the  de- 
ployment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons:  but. 
In  my  view,  they  will  never  accept  a  position 
of  Inferiority." 
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As  we  all  have  known.  Soviet  Russia  is  far 
!  head  of  us  in  total  number  of  submarines 
(  nd  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  a 
lirge  ship-construction  program.  We,  how- 
( ver,  have  placed  great  reliance  on  our  lead 
la  a  balUstic-nussile  type  submarine,  such 
is  the  Polaris.  Last  year  we  estimated  that 
1  he  Soviet  ballistic-missUe  submarLne  force 
irtll  probably  not  equal  ours  until  1974.  We 
Jiow  find  that  they  will  equal  our  baUlstlc- 
1  ilssUe  submarine  force  next  year  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  couid  have  a  force  larger 
than  ours. 

We  are  building  no  new  baUlstlc-mtssUe 
s  ubmannes. 

We  cannot  permit  Soviet  Russia  to  gain 
<  ODtrol  of  the  seas  and  to  have  such  nuclear 
i  trateglc  superiority  as  to  be  able  to  black- 
uall  us.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  maintain  a 
strategic  sufficiency  as  a  deterrent  to  this 
(rowing  threat.  And  above  all.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  maintain  a  technological  supe- 
I  iority. 

Many  of  the  weapons  systems  Soviet  Rus- 
£  ia  Is  now  producing  are  the  product  of  its 
s  tepf>ed  up  research  and  development  efforts. 
J  l3  Defense  Secretary  Laird  stated  before  our 
(lonunlttee.  "The  USSR  has  now  reached  a 
I  osltion  where — unless  we  take  appropriate 
i  ction — there  could  be  new  surprises  and 
lew   sputniks'" 

You  will  recall  how  shocked  we  were  and 
how  panicky  we  become  when  Russia 
1  iunched  its  "Sputnik"  :n  1957. 

It  is  because  of  this  threat  that  the  Pres- 
i  lent  has  recommended  an  increase  in  de- 
ls nse  spending,  with  the  emphasis  on  re- 
search, and  development  that  we  can  main- 
tain technological  superiority.  We  are  de- 
termined to  have  now.  and  In  the  future,  a 
t  atlonal  defense  of  such  size  and  nature  that 
I  o  one  dare  risk  an  attack  on  us  To  be  safe 
and  secure  in  our  freedom  and  maintain 
5  eace  is  our  sole  objective.  Our  military 
strength  Is  our  guardian. 

But  we  all  recognize  that  a  peace  based 
s  Dlely  on  the  off-setting  military  might  of 
c  reat  powers  Is  an  uncertain  one,  and  a 
costly  one.  We  seek  a  peace  founded  on  bet- 
tBr  understandings,  mutual  respect  and  mu- 
tual trust  and  an  end  to  the  cold  war 

That  was  the  purpose  of  our  President's 
1  Istorlc  trip  to  China  where,  after  more 
t  ban  20  years  of  Isolation  and  hostility,  he 
has  brought  about  better  understandings 
I  etween  two  peoples  of  different  Idealogles. 
Ue  has  paved  the  way  for  future  accords. 

We  prav  that  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Rus- 
sia will  be  as  successful  a  totimev  for  p'^-ace 

For  my  part  I  am  proud  of  our  President. 
Mark  vou  that  I  sav  our  President,  for  he  is 
the  President  of  all  of  u=.  he  has  given  ne.v 
(Jrectlon  to  our  foreign  policy  He  Is  bringing 
i  n  hrnorable  end  to  the  war  in.  Vietnam  that 
the  sacrifices  made  there  will  not  have  been 
entirely  in  vain.  He  has  empha?ired  in  1<"'69 
that  '.vhlle  we  will  honor  our  treaty  commit- 
ment.?, we  cannot  and  will  not  undertake  all 
1  he  defense  world 

Th^.se  past  three  \ears  have  been  years 
(f  trai'.sitlon:  fro.ti  an  era  of  contairment 
ind  ,'onfrontation  to  an  era  of  conciliation 
I  ,nd  negotiation 

Our  defense  plans  depend  upon  our  for- 
(  ign  policy.  One  implement,?  and  snpple- 
inents  the  other  Both  relate  to  our  national 
security.  The  President  is  also  Commander- 
ir.-rhief  rf  all  o\:r  armed  forces. 

With  this  separa'ion  of  powers,  as  between 
■  he  President  and  the  Cnngre.ss.  It  logically 
;  ollows  that  it  is  imperative  there  be  maxl- 
inum  cooperation  between  the  two.  whoever 
1 5  'he  President  and  wha'ever  the  political 
(  orr.plexlon  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  my 
"lew  that  politics  should  stop  at  the 
rater's  edge.  And  it  Is  my  view  that  at  no 
'  ime  should  partisan  considerations  enter 
Into  our  decisions  with  respect  to  foreign 
;  lolicy  or  with  respect  to  our  national  defense. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  generation  of  peace 
;  or  which  we  aspire,  it  is  essential  that  we 
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give  our  President  the  maxlmuni  cooperation 
and  support.  And  it  Ls  essential  that  v.e  make 
certain  that  we  have  a  national  defense  sec- 
ond to  none.  As  Presid^'nt  Nixon  said  In  his 
■State  of  the  Union"  Address,  "Strong  mili- 
tary defenses  are  not  the  enemy  of  peace. 
Tliey  are  the  guardians  of  peace." 

Let  the  world  know  that  while  the  American 
people  li.ve  peace,  want  peace  and  will  work 
tirelessly  for  peace,  we  love  freedom  even 
more.  I  commend  you.  The  American  Legioa, 
for  your  own  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
peace  we  love  and  the  freedom  we  cherish 
even  more.  In  receiving  this  award  at  your 
hand.s  I  am  both  proud  and  humble.  I  pledge 
my  best  efforts  to  prove  myself  worthy. 


March  7,  1972 


HON.     CHET    HOLIFIELD'S    DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC  SERVICE  RECORD 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKL.MIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  .ALBERT.  Mr.  S^jeaker.  for  more 
than  24  yeans  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
sene  in  the  House  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Homfield  ' .  Dunn.? 
cho.«e  yeari-  I  have  at  all  times  found  him 
to  be  fair  in  his  dealings  with  his  col- 
leagues, forceful  and  well-prepared  in 
debate  and  diligent  in  meeting  hLs  com- 
mittee responsibilities.  It  is  ap;>arent  as 
well  that  his  efforts  have  been  approved 
by  the  people  of  his  19th  Congressional 
District  in  California. 

Because  of  hi^  moderate  but  progres- 
sive approach  to  i.ssues.  Congressman 
HoLiFiELD  holds  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  is 
a  :nan  of  pi'inciple  and  commitment,  and 
h:.=  commitments  are  as  'Tood  as  his  word. 
He  has  also  refused  to  "soapbox"  issues 
of  fleeting  but  popular  appeal,  prefemng 
to  work  in  areas  of  less  glamor  but  much 
greater  importance  to  the  Nation.  His 
contribution  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy  will  come  to  be  recognized,  in  my 
opinion,  as  "stat*.smanlike"  in  the  cla-=sic 
sense  of  the  "ord. 

Congres.sman  Holifield  is  the  dean  of 
the  California  congn-essional  delegation, 
which  will  be  the  largest  State  delegation 
in  Congress  in  1973 — 45  members.  This 
prei^tigious  position  has  been  held  by  only 
a  handful  of  men  over  the  years.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  worked  hard 
and  Ions  for  California  and  the  Nation. 
Tlie,se  few  men  like  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Holifield'  who  have 
made  the  House  the  great  institution  that 
It  is,  have  made  singu'ar  contributions  to 
the  Nation  through  their  tenure  and 
committee  positions.  I  think  it  would  be 
fitting  at  thi-.  point  in  the  Record  to  in- 
sert a  summary-  of  Congres.>^man  Holi- 
FiELD's  distinguished  public  record: 

BlOGSAPHY    OF    CO^•GRFSSM^N    CUET    HOLIFIFLD 

OF  C.\LtFORNU:  Congressional  Servicf  and 

Committee   .Assignments 

Congressman  Chet  Holifield.  who  repre- 
sents the  19t.h  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, resid'^s  in  Mont«bel!o.  California.  He 
was  bom  in  Kentucky,  educated  In  the  public 
schools  of  .Arkansas,  and  has  lived  in  Monte- 
bello,  California  since  1920,  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  retailing  of  men's  clothing  for 
over  40  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  various  Fraternal  and  civic  orga- 
nizations, Chet  Holifield,  and  his  popular  and 


attractive  wife.  Cam.  have  four  daughters 
and  15  grandchildren  and  one  great  grand- 
daughter. 

He  was  elected  to  the  78th  Congress  in  1942 
to  represent  the  newly  formed  19th  Congres- 
sional District  and  has  served  his  constitu- 
ency continuously  since  then.  He  lias  been 
re-elected  by  overwhelming  majorities  of 
votes  in  each  of  his  15  elections.  Because  of 
his  15  terms  in  Congress,  he  Is  in  the  eighth 
seniority  group  In  rank.  Congressman  Holi- 
fleld'3  work  for  his  constituents  and  state 
has  won  approval  and  commendations  from 
substantial  organizations  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Suptervlsors,  city  councils, 
the  Mertropolian  Water  District,  and  his  ef- 
forts have  been  endorsed  by  countless  scien- 
tific and  civic  groups,  labor  unions,  veterans 
groups,  government  employees  associations, 
consumer  groups  and  business  organizations. 
His  record  on  behalf  of  civil  liberties  for  all 
citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  creed  Is  unsurpassed. 

Congressman  Holifield  is  now  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Important  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  as  Chairman 
of  that  Committee's  subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lation and  Military  Operations.  He  served  for 
ten  years  as  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Conxmltt«e  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  now  serves  as  the  rank- 
ing House  of  Representatives  Member  on  that 
Committee. 

An  Indication  of  the  respect  for  his  .nteg- 
rlty  and  Judgment  that  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress have  for  Congressman  Holifield.  was  his 
appointment  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  t-D 
serve  on  the  committee  on  Congressional 
ethics,  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of5- 
cial  conduct. 

Congressman  Holifield's  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  for  years  investi- 
gated waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  Federal 
Government.  As  a  result  of  those  investiga- 
tions. Congressman  Holifield  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  blue-ribbon  commission  of  12 
members  to  make  a  study  of  all  Federal  pro- 
curement practices  and  procedures  in  order 
to  eliminate  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
That  bill  became  law  and  Mr.  Holifield  now 
serves  as  Vice-Chalrman  of  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement. 

.As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.■\tomic  Energy,  since  its  beginning  in  1946, 
Congressman  Holifield  has  been  out.stand- 
ingly  active  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
legislation.  Hearings  that  he  has  held  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  have  developed 
the  most  far-reaching  information  on  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  man,  the  environmen- 
tal effects  of  producing  electrical  power,  and 
the  problems  of  civil  defense  in  case  of  an 
atomic  war. 

Congressman  Holifield  always  has  Insisted 
on  civilian  rather  than  military  control  of 
the  a*om.  He  is  a  constant  and  vigorous  pro- 
ponent of  a  strong  program  of  research  to 
develop  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
including  Its  use  as  a  clean,  cheap,  non- 
polluting  source  of  electrical  energy.  The 
Congressman  has  always  Insisted  that  the 
benefits  of  atomic  research  and  development 
be  safeguarded  for  the  benefit  of  the  private 
citizens  of  the  United  States  whose  taxes 
have  been  Invested  so  heavily  In  this  huge 
enterprise. 

.As  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  most  imnortant  de- 
velopment.s  in  good  government  over  the  nast 
centurv.  He  authored  the  legislation  which 
established  the  General  Services  Adminls- 
tratlnn.  that  body  which  does  most  of  the 
purchasing  for  civil  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, The  G.S.A.  also  has  custody  over  all 
Federal  buildings  and  the  disposal  of  Fed- 
eral prooerties. 

He  served  on  the  Hoover  Commission  which 
recommended  45  Presidential  reorganiza- 
tion plans,  and  he  helped  In  the  passage  of 
39  of  these  plans  into  law.  During  the  89th 
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Congress.  Congressman  Holifield  held  hear- 
ings and  managed  a  biU  which  created  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. In  the  89th  Congress  he  also  authored 
a  bill  which  created  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  another  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment. Thus,  he  became  the  only  Rep- 
resentative in  our  history  to  manage  legis- 
lation creating  two  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments in  a  single  Congress.  These  depart- 
ments have  allowed  the  Government  to  mod- 
ernize Itself  and  keep  up  with  our  rapidly 
changing  times. 

In  1967  Mr.  Holifield  managed  the  Presl- 
deiiis  Reorganization  Plan  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  creating  a  mayor-council  form 
of  government,  the  first  major  reform  of  the 
National  Capital's  governmental  machinery 
In  ovei  90  yecrs.  He  has  personally  handled 
more  than  45  reorganizations  plans  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
and  the  Consumer  Prot-ection  Agency. 

Concressman  Holifield  also  authored  and 
obt.iined  passage  of  a  bill  which  established 
the  C.ibinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
the  Spanish  Speaking  People  within  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  The  purpose  of  this 
Coniniitiee  Is  to  assure  that  citizens  of  Span- 
ish speaking  origin  have  access  to.  and  fully 
share  ia  Federal  educational,  health  and  job 
opportunities  programs.  The  first  two  di- 
rectors of  the  Committee  were  residents  of 
Lus  .\i.geles  County. 

FTELIC   SERVICE    AWARDS   AND    RECOGNITION 

The  California  Congressional  Recognition 
Plan,  a  privately  endowed,  nonprofit  educa- 
tional organization,  has  cited  Congressman 
Holifield  eleven  times  'as  an  outstanding 
Congressman. 

The  academic  world  has  honored  Congress- 
man Holified  three  times  by  awarding  him 
honorary  degrees:  Whittler  College,  doctor  of 
laws:  East  Los  Angeles  College,  associate  of 
arts:  Lynchburg  College,  doctor  of  laws.  In 
1967  he  received  the  coveted  C-ongressional 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  .Association.  This  honor 
is  given  only  e%-ery  other  year  to  two  Con- 
gressmen, one  from  each  party,  for  excep- 
tional and  outstanding  public  service. 

Chairman  Holifield  is  known  as  "a  Con- 
gres.~man  who  does  his  homework,"  and  be- 
cause of  his  hard  work,  attention  t-o  detail, 
and  expert  knowledge,  he  has  been  signally 
honored.  He  has  been  appointed  to  numer- 
ous National  Commissions  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittees by  five  Presidents,  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nixon.  He  has 
ser'.ed  as  Congressional  Advisor  to  the  U.S. 
Delegation  at  the  international  conferences 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  He  also  has  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  several  of 
the  General  Conferences  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna.  Austria. 
and  Tokyo.  Japan.  He  has  served  as  Advisor 
to  the  U.S.  Delegation,  First  International 
Symposium  on  Water.  Desallnization.  and  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  five  times, 
most  recently  in  1971.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)   In  1971  in  Helsinki.  Finland. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  requested  Mr. 
Holifield  to  chair  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
Western  Senators  and  Representatives  to  de- 
velop an  agreement  between  privately  and 
publicly  owned  utilities  to  use,  In  California 
and  .Arizona,  the  excess  electrical  power  from 
the  Bonneville  Dam  in  Washington  State. 
Because  of  this  work,  for  which  he  was  com- 
mended by  the  President,  California  and  Ari- 
zona now  receive  about  3  million  kilowatts  of 
cheap,  smog-free,  electricity  from  Bonne- 
ville Dam  through  Pacific  Intertie. 

Congressman  HoUfleld's  30  years  of  service 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  have  earned 
him  a  position  of  leadership.  The  honors  and 
responsibilities  which  have  come  to  Mr.  HoU- 
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field  have  given  him  wide  knoweldge  and  ex- 
perience and  have  earned  him  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  colleagues,  the  other 
leaders  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive 
Departments. 

CONGRESSIONAL    SENIORITY    AND    SPECIFIC    SERV- 
ICES TO  CONSTTTUENTS  IN   THE    19TH  DISTRICT 

Congressman  Holifield  is  Dean  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Delegation  a:id  because  of  his  leader- 
ship ability  he  has  been  In  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  guide  legislation  of  importance  to 
California  and  to  the  Nation  through  diffi- 
cult debates  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses,  he  was  in.=trvimental  In  winning 
a  inajcr  victory  in  the  battle  against  air  pol- 
lutlcn.  Aided  by  his  skillful  leadership,  the 
Congress  voted  to  permit  California  to  set  air 
pollution  standards  which  are  stricter  than 
those  imposed  by  the  Federal  government. 
Mr.  Holifi.eld  mapped  the  strategy  for  the 
Floor  fight  en  the  California  amendment, 
and  witii  the  help  of  his  California  Col- 
leagues, secured   passage  of   the  legislation. 

The  19th  Congressional  District,  which  he 
is  privileged  to  represent,  has  always  been 
Mr.  Holifield's  foremost  concern.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts,  the  district  has  bene- 
fited In  many  ways.  He  was  able  to  obtain 
over  a  million  dollars  for  Hood  control  in 
the  district;  he  has  helped  all  of  the  school 
districts  obtain  Federal  funds  for  bilingual 
educational  programs  and  other  special  proj- 
ects. He  helped  obtain  funds  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  Rio  Hondo 
Community  Action  Council.  He  has  ob- 
tained funds  for  the  Rio  Hondo  College  Po- 
lice Training  facility,  the  Flood  Ranch  re- 
newal project  in  Santa  Fe  Springs,  the  Mon- 
tebello  Transit  System.  Montebello  and  Cer- 
ritos  public  libraries.  Whittler  C-ollege  sci- 
ence buildings,  and  many  other  worthy  dis- 
trict projects.  Through  his  help.  Norwalk 
has  acquired  park  land  and  Pico  Rivera,  a 
municipal  golf  course.  Mr.  Holifield  was 
credited  by  the  former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation as  being  largely  responsible  for 
obtaining  90  percent  of  the  funds  for  the 
new  Century  Freeway. 

Mr.  Holifield  has  been  a  staunch  advocate 
of  Federal  grants  to  the  schools  of  his  dis- 
trict and  has  secured  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  administrative  educational  facility 
gr.^nts  and  student  loans  under  Federal  gtiar- 
antees. 

Mr.  Holifield  has  had  a  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  American  consumer.  In  1943.  he 
was  fighting  for  grade  labeling  of  food.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  voted  and  worked  for  more 
than  90  consumer  protection  laws  dealing 
with  product  safety,  truth  in  packaging, 
truth  In  lending,  low  interest  rates,  liousing 
and  many  more  Items  used  by  con.=umers.  He 
has  never  voted  against  a  consumer  protec- 
tion law. 

Lately,  many  public  officials  have  discov- 
ered pollution  of  the  air  and  water  and  have 
publicly  stated  their  concern.  Mr.  Holifield 
has  been  speaking  out  on  the  problems  of 
pollution  for  many  years.  His  voting  record 
shows  that  he  has  supported  more  than 
200  environmental  and  conservation  laws 
during  his  Congressional  service. 

His  positive  leadership  has  resvilted  in 
projects  to  bring  excess  water  from  Northern 
California  to  the  water  short  areas  of  the 
South,  the  release  of  beach  lands  from  mili- 
tary control,  and  the  establishment  of  hun- 
dreds of  parks  and  recreation  areas.  In  No- 
vember of  1965,  Congressman  Holifield  spoke 
before  the  American  Association  for  Con- 
tamination Control  on  the  dangers  and  haz- 
ards of  contaminatlton  of  man's  environ- 
ment. For  years  he  has  been  urging  the  poUu- 
tlon-free  production  of  electrical  energy  by 
means  of  atomic  generators.  His  work  on  the 
1967  Air  Quality  Act  has  been  noted.  Tliese 
are  Just  a  few  Indications  of  his  foresight 
and  concern  for  the  public  welfare. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  F'ederal  funds  for 
Post  OflSces.  hospitals,  libraries,  community 
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facilities  and  hLs  work  to  obtain  a  clean  en- 
vironment. Congressman  Holifield  ha.-^  .in- 
sisted many  th.ousands  of  people  in  hLs  dis- 
trict in  the  problems  that  they  have  had 
with  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal 
government.  His  competent  full-time  local 
staff  in  Pico  Rivera,  consisting  of  BUI  O'Don- 
ne;i  and  Florence  Odcmar.  have  provided  as- 
sistance to  people  who  had  problems  with 
the  Veterans'  .Administration.  Social  Secu- 
rity, the  Armed  Forces,  Internal  Revenue.  Im- 
migration Services,  and  almost  all  branches 
of  the  Government.  He  h.as  also  provided  as- 
sistance to  many  Individuals  and  business- 
men who  were  contracting  with  the  Federal 
government  Numerous  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion from  grateful  residents  Indicate  the  im- 
portance and  eifectiveness  of  this  kind  of 
Congressional  work, 

Coneres.sn.an  Holifield's  Congressional  ca- 
reer has  been  characterized  as  one  of  hard 
work,  integrity  and  leadership.  A  National 
figure  recently  said  of  him.  "He  knows  what 
his  goals  are  at  all  times,  and  he  has  the 
ability,  the  experience,  the  determination, 
the  strength  of  character  combined  with 
high  resolve  .md  patriotism,  to  perform  his 
duties  in  the  best  Interest,  as  he  honestly 
c(3nceives  It.  of  this  nation." 


THE  PROPERTY  T.-^X  G^T> 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  METC.A.LF,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  Ralph  Nader's 
March  4  article  regarding  property  tfixes. 
published  m  the  New  Republic  This  sub- 
ject is  to  be  considered  this  spring  by 
Senator  Muskie's  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergoveiTimental  Relations, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Property  Tax  Gyp 
I  By  Ralph  Nader ) 

The  local  property-lax  controversy  is  be- 
ginning to  boll  up  Presidential  candidates 
are  giving  us  their  ideas  for  relief.  The  Presi- 
dent is  considering  asking  Congress  to  enact 
a  "value  added  tax,"  better  named  a  national 
consumer  tax,  to  lighten  the  property-tax 
burden.  Exactly  how  this  is  to  be  done  hasn't 
been  explained  Nor  do  we  know  how  a  con- 
sumer tales  tax.  which  leans  hardest  on  folks 
who  aren't  rich,  is  going  to  do  anything  more 
than  fool  the  small  taxpayer  into  thinking 
he's  come  out  ahead. 

Little  attention  is  being  given  to  the  enor- 
mous revenues  lost  to  local  governments  be- 
cause many  large  property  holders,  mostly 
corporations,  are  grossly  underpaying  or 
avoiding  this  tax.  The  administration  of  the 
property  tax  Is  riddled  with  political  and  pat- 
roiiaEe  Interference.  Dozens  of  citizen-tax- 
payer reform  groups  m  cities  and  towns  know 
that  the  rich  pay  less,  the  poor  pay  more,  and 
schools  and  other  municipal  services  that 
rely  on  such  revenues  are  cut  back  i.r  dete- 
riorate Late  last  year  some  school  systems 
shut  down  temporarily  because  they  ran  out 
of  money. 

Among  the  candidates,  only  Senator  Mus- 
kle,  who  Intends  to  open  hearings  on  prop- 
erty taxes  next  month,  has  put  his  mind 
to  these  problems  Other  candidates  are  talk- 
ing about  exchanging  one  tax  for  another  or 
boring  more  holes  Into  an  already  swisa- 
cheese  tax  system. 

Based  on  recent  studies  from  various  statee 
and    the    detailed    Information    sent    to    our 
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property  tax  newsletter  by  local  cltlzen-re- 
-  ■'archers,  an  estimated  $7  billion  per  year, 
least.  Is  being  denied  locaJ  communities 
ause  many  corporations  don't  pay  their 
r  share  of  property  taxes  under  existing 
ite  law. 

Throiigh    underassessment    of   large   com- 
erclal,    Industrial,    and    natural    resource 
■operty  and  through  special  low-tax  zones, 
wfilch  shelter  Industries  from  the  tax  bur- 
but  not  the  services  of  the  nearby  com- 
unlty.  the  small  home  owner  and  busincss- 
&n  take  on  a  heavier  load.  Furthermore,  a 
nd  of  tax  blackmail  has  been  practiced  by 
rge  corporations  who  play  off  one  jurlsdlc- 
isn  against  another  In  order  to  exact  tax 
c<  ncessions  as  the  price  of  remaining  In  or 
-uterlng  a  community.  Here  are  some  sam- 
•es  of  the  abtisee: 

1.  tJnderaaeessment  of  oil  and  gas  proper- 
;s    belonging    to    such    firms    as    Atlantic 

R  chfleld  and  Texaco  in  Ector  County.  Texas, 
i  cost  the  county  school  board  87  million 
the  past  seven  yecirs.  Similarly,  tlmber- 
ds  In  East  Texas  are  extraordinarily  un- 
derassessed, with  the  windfall  millions  going 
such  giants  aa  International  Paper.  Boise 
scade  and  Champlon-US  Plywood. 

2.  Another  huge  company.  Union  Camp, 
paying  over  $3  million  annually  In 
'    taxes    to    the    city  of    Savannah, 

a,  largely  due  to  a  special  Industrial 
It  rammed  through  the  state  legislature 
•len  the  city   was  on   Its  economic   knees 
ring  the  depression. 

3.  A    1970  study   by  law  students  at   the 
"verslty   of   Texas   found    that    Industrial 

commercial   properties  In   the  Houarton 
were  assessed  at  around   13  percent  of 
r  market  value,  while  residential  proper- 
-  were  assessed  at  31.9  percent. 

In  the  coal-rich  regions  of  Appalachla. 

coal  companies,  already  enjoyin?  federal 

depletion  allowances,  present  their  ^own  as- 

nt«  to  most  tax  commissioners.  Even 

commissioner  wants  to  check  the  figures. 

lacks   the   technical   know-how   and   the 

ba|:klng  of  his  superiors,  who  are  often  tied 

the  coal  Industry.  Self-assessment  bv  the 

i;hly  profitable  coal  compalnes  drains  mil - 

1  of  dollars  from  the  coal-rich  but  reve- 

^^tarved    mountain   counties    with    their 

injxjverlshed   school   systems.   Acres  of  coal 

conservatively  worth  $200  to  «500  per 

are  assessed  at  $10  per  acre   Other  large 

acreages  have  not  even   been  reported 

the  assesso.'s 

The    vast    US    Steel    plant     In     Ga-v 

liana  is  under- assessed  by  anywhere  from 

I  to  million  to  $500  million   The  townships 

"""-   says    that    the    company    in    effec 

Its    own    tax    bill    by    refusing    to 

prc^vldo   Information   on   Ita  capital   invest- 

US  Steel   has   even   refused   to  take 

city  buUdlng  permits  In  order  to  pre- 

e  the  secrecy  of  its  property  values    As 

company    town.    Oary    has    neither    the 

nor  resources  nor  political  courage  to 

big  steel  In  the  courts,  especially  when 

needed  city  revenues  can  be  tied  up 

Utely  pending  litigation.   In  Chicago 

Citizens    Against    Pollution    have    estl- 

fd  that  underpayment  of  property  taxes 

that  city  amounta  to  $16  4   million   ppr 
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any   other   special    privileges,   stemming 

1  raw  political  power,  or  sheer  illegality 

ce    by    many    mlllloni!    of    dollars    the 

tful  taxes  due  from  rural-areas  In  Cali- 

la    held    for    speculation,    from    timber 

3ns  in  Maine,  and  from  new  commercial 

Idlngs  In  the  large  cities.  In  Chicago  the 

•="—  got  contributions  for  his  recent  re- 

campalgn  from  several  very  wealthy 

Several  of  those  realtors  owned  new 

Idlngs.    which    were    given    preferential 

f'sments  by  the  assessor. 

Iteforms  of  the  property-tax  system  have 

■  n   urged   in   studies  dating  back   to  the 

h   century.  Now  that  the  financial   bind 

chea.    It's   time   to   carry  out   those   eld 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

recommendations.  Assessors  must  be  properly 
trained,  given  adequate  resources,  insulated 
from  politics  and  required  to  operate  openly 
with  full  disclosure  of  assessment  decisions. 
Realistic  asse^ments  regularly  updated  and 
the  abolition  of  preferential  exemptions, 
reductions  and  industry  zones  will  close 
many  loopholes.  There  Is  also  no  reason  why 
a  progressive  property  tax.  as  used  in  Austra- 
lia, can't  be  used  t-o  help  smaller  property 
owners.  Finally,  procedures  for  easy  and 
quick  property-tax  appeals  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  Miiskie  hearings  will  explore  how 
Washington  can  lend  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  put  these  reforms  into 
effect.  The  federal  government  could  also 
provide  more  revenues  to  state  and  local 
units  if  it  closed  the  gaping  holes  in  federal 
tax  laws  that  let  corporations  and  million- 
aires escape  the  payment  of  billions  of 
dollars. 


PLIGHT  OF  AMERICAS  FARMERS 


I    HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer  is  not  well  known  to 
the  general  public.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be 
expected  because  the  bulk  of  our  citizens 
live  in  urban  areas  and  come  from  non- 
farm  families. 

Since  the  majority  of  my  coUea^es 
also  represent  nonfarm  districts,  it  is 
only  natural  that  their  interests  are  cen- 
tered on  the  problems  of  their  constitu- 
encies rather  than  on  the  problems  faced 
by  the  Nation's  farmers. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however, 
by  any  of  us  that  agriculture  is  the  single 
most  vital  industry  in  this  country.  If 
the  problems  of  the  farmer  are  not  effec- 
tively dealt  with  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  that  we  will  awake  some  morning  to 
find  that  there  is  nobody  left  down  on 
the  farm. 

I  need  not  explain  the  calamity  that 
would  befall  the  United  States  if  that 
should  happen. 

The  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  recent- 
ly compiled  some  figures  that  illustrate 
dramatically  that  the  farmer  is  the  for- 
gotten man  in  today's  economy,  and  is 
not  receiving  a  fair  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. 

I  include  the  Department's  summary 
for  Insertion  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Farm  Prices  and  Food  Prices 

FARM  prices  ARE  NOT  HIGH 

The  5"  to  6^  Increase  expected  in  farm- 
ers' realized  gross  income  In  1972  Is  a  rea- 
sonable figure. 

Realized  gross  Income  from  farming  in 
1971  was  $58.6  billion  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  forecasting  a 
$3  to  83 '2  billion  increase  for  1972.  bring- 
ing the  figure  to  $61,6  to  $62  1  billion,  an 
Increase  of  5  ^.  to  6 "; . 

Farm  meat  prices  are  not  high. 

Broiler  prices  at  the  farm  are  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  less  than  the  1967- 
69  average. 

Average  farm  hog  prices  In  January  were 
13 '1  less  than  in  January  two  years  ago. 
and  17^   less  than  in  January  six  years  ago. 

Farm  beef  cattle  prices  recently  reached 
the  level  of  20  years  ago.  but  what  other 
prices  are  Just  getting  up  to  the  levels  of  20 
years  ago?  The  cost  of  many  things  people 
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buy  have  set  a  record  high  every  one  of 
the  last  20  years.  And  If  you  deflate  present 
beef  prices  In  line  with  today's  cheaper  dol- 
lars, today's  beef  prices  are  a  long  way  under 
the  level  of  20  years  Eigo. 

Meats  are  free  to  respond  to  market  de- 
mands and  meats  are  very  competitive  with 
one  another.  There  are  no  price  supports  on 
meat  and   no  production   controls. 

Cyclical  production  of  livestock  deals  with 
farm  prices,  often  harshly. 

Livestock  prices  are  very  cyclical  and 
seasonal.  Hog  prices  were  low  just  a  few 
months  ago.  These  cyclical  and  seasonal 
forces  cause  wide  fluctuations  In  livestock 
prices  completely  apart  from  general  condi- 
tions in  the  economy.  Hog  prices  dropped 
35"  in  four  months  In  1970.  Farm  produc- 
tion responds  to  higher  prices.  Ceilings  on 
farm  prices  are  counter-productive  because 
they  reduce  production  rather  than  Increase 
supplies. 

Live  cattle  futures  prices  from  April 
through  December  this  year  are  $2  to  $4  per 
hundred  lower  than  present  live  prices,  in- 
dicating that  the  trade  Is  expecting  lower 
prices  In  the  months  ahead. 

Live  hog  futures  prices  from  April 
through  December  range  from  the  present 
live  price  level  to  more  than  $2  per  cwt. 
lower. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  food  are  not 
Inflationary. 

Farm  prices  for  food  products  are  up  only 
6'^r  from  20  years  ago. 

Wholesale  food  prices  are  up  20 To  from  20 
years  ago. 

Retail  food  prices  are  up  43%  from  20 
years  ago. 

The  Increase  In  food  prices  Is  primarily 
because  of  higher  wages. 

Average  wage  rates  per  hour  of  production 
workers  In  manufacturing  are  2.3  times 
higher  than  20  years  ago.  They  were  $1.58 
per  hour  in  1951  and  $3.57  for  1971. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  food  mar- 
keting employees  Is  2.5  times  higher  than 
20  years  ago — $1.31  then,  and  $3.24  in  1971. 

The  largest  Increases  in  the  cost  of  food  are 
for  food  eaten  away  from  home  where  labor 
and  services  are  the  main  Ingredients  of  food 
cost.  Total  food  expenditures  away  from 
home  have  risen  79%  In  the  last  10  years  and 
the  price  index  for  food  away  from  home  has 
Increased  more  than  50%  In  the  last  10  years. 
Farmers  receive  only  38^  from  the  dollar 
consumers  spend  for  farm-raised  food;  this 
is  down  from  49  <  20  years  ago. 

Pood  Is  one  of  the  most  reasonable  buys 
available. 

Production  of  farm  food  Is  a  very  competi- 
tive business  and  this  keeps  margins  low. 

Retail  food  prices  have  not  advanced  aa 
much  as  the  other  main  categories  In  the 
cost-of-living  Index. 

Twenty  years  ago  people  paid  23%  of  their 
take-home  pay  for  food;  In  1971  they  spent 
16';  of  their  take-home  pay  for  food;  and 
In  1972  they  are  expected  to  spend  less  than 
16  ~   of  their  take-home  pay  for  food. 

BEEF  PRODUCTION  HAS  EXPANDED  TREMENDOtTSLT 

Total  beef  production  Is  2'/2  times  higher 
than  20  years  ago. 

Farmers  produced  and  marketed  8.8  bil- 
lion pounds  of  beef  in  1951  and  21.9  billion 
pounds  In  1971. 

Beef  supplies  per  capita  are  twice  as  large 
as  20  years  ago. 

Beef  consumption  per  capita  was  56.1  lbs. 
In  1951  and  was  114.3  lbs.  In  1971.  an  Increase 
of  2.0  times. 

Production  of  Choice  grade  beef  Is  nearly  4 
times  larger  than  20  years  ago. 

One-third  of  our  beef  was  Choice  grade 
beef  In  1951;  now  60%  of  our  beef  produced 
Is  Choice  grade.  Thus  the  total  production 
of  Choice  beef  Is  4.0  times  larger  than  20 
years  ago. 

Imports  of  beef  have  risen  even  faster  than 
US.  beef  production. 

Imports   of   beef   and   veal    are    1.7  times 
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larger  than  10  years  ago  and  are  3.7  times 
larger  than  20  years  ago. 

FARM    PRICES     HAVE    NOT    REACHED    FAIR    LEVELS 

Output  per  man  hour  on  farms  Is  an  ex- 
ample for  the  nation. 

Output  per  man  hour  on  farms  is  3.3  times 
higher  than  20  years  ago;  while  in  manufac- 
turing industries,  output  per  man  hour  is  1.6 
times  greater  than  20  years  ago.  Thus  output 
per  man  hour  on  farms  Is  Increasing  twice  as 
fast  as  In  industry — an  unmatched  efficiency. 

One  farm  worker  Is  supplying  three  times 
as  many  with  food  as  20  years  ago. 

In  1951  one  farm  worker  supplied  16  peo- 
ple with  food;  now  he  produces  enough  for 
51  people,  which  is  more  than  three  times  as 
many  as  20  years  ago.  This  Is  unmatched 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  or  before  in 
hls'tory. 

High  farm  productivity  has  released  people 
to  produce  other  wealth. 

In  1951  one  person  out  of  7  was  living 
on  a  farm  producing  agricultural  products; 
now  one  person  in  21  lives  on  a  farm.  This 
has  released  people  to  produce  other  wealth 
and  services  and  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  unequaled  affluence  of  the  nation. 

Farmers'  costs  have  gone  up  sharply. 

Farmers  are  paying  2.3  times  higher  wages 
for  help  than  20  years  ago. 

Farm  machinery  price  levels  are  nearly 
double  what  they  were  20  years  ago  (1.9 
times  higher). 

The  level  of  all  prices  that  farmers  pay  has 
gone  up  nearly  50%  from  20  years  ago,  and 
farmers'  total  production  costs  have  nearly 
doubled  (1.9  times  higher). 

Farm  real  estate  taxes  per  acre  are  3.8  times 
higher  than  20  years  ago. 

Farmers  are  less  able  to  pass  along  their 
costs  than  other  major  economic  groups. 
Farmers  are  unprotected  by  franchises, 
patents,  territories,  licenses,  and  by  size.  They 
do  not  enjoy  industry-wide  contracts,  nor 
escalator  clauses,  nor  the  economic  ability 
to  force  higher  prices  and  hold  them. 

Farm  investments  have  doubled  In  20  years. 

Farm  Investment  in  the  food  and  flber 
producing  plant  of  the  nation  (land,  build- 
ings, livestock,  etc.)  has  risen  from  $152  bil- 
lion in  1951  to  $335  biUlon  on  Jan.  1,  1972, 
which  Is  2.2  times  larger. 

This  plant's  resources  must  be  conserved 
and  the  growing  investment  must  be  capital- 
ized from  farm  net  income,  which  has  In- 
creased only  6%  from  levels  of  20  years  ago. 

Farm  debts  are  nearly  five  times  larger 
than  20  years  ago. 

The  amount  of  debt  owed  by  farmers  has 
risen  from  $13.1  billion  In  1951  to  $65.5  bil- 
lion in  1972  (5,0  times  larger). 

The  per  capita  disposable  Income  of  farm 
people  is  only  three-fourths  as  much  as  the 
per  c«.plta  disposable  Income  of  non-farm 
people. 

Farm  people  have  only  three-fourths  as 
much  income  per  capita  as  non-farm  people, 
even  though  farmers'  Income  must  cover  both 
their  rate  of  return  on  a  $335  billion  farm 
business  as  well  as  representing  the  hourly 
return  on  their  labor. 

Farm  people  have  to  rely  on  off-farm  In- 
come for  half  of  their  total  net  Income,  which 
even  then  brings  their  income  up  to  only 
three-fourths  of  the  per  capita  disposable 
Income  of  non-farm  people. 


SPEAKER  ALBERT  AND  MISS  DU- 
BRO'W  HONORED  BY  DOORMEN'S 
SOCIETY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  ample  reason  to 
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appreciate  the  good  service  of  the  door- 
men who  serve  this  representative  body 
ably  and  effectively.  Their  courteous  and 
constant  efforts  reflect  credit  upon  them 
and  upon  the  House.  It  probably  is  knowTi 
to  most  Members  of  the  House  that  there 
is  a  Doormen's  Society  which  h&s  been 
in  existence  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
society  is  the  organization  of  the  men 
who  man  the  doors  at  the  House  Cham- 
ber— men  who  must  know  the  names  and 
faces  of  hundreds  of  Congressmen,  con- 
gressional aides  and  news  reporters.  The 
president  of  this  society  is  the  Chief 
Doorman  of  the  House,  Mr.  'Warren  H. 
Jernigan.  Last  week  Mr.  Jernigan 
presided  over  a  reception  and  buffet 
given  by  the  Doormen's  Society  in  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  On  that 
occasion,  awards  were  presented  to  the 
society's  designees  for  man  of  the  year 
and  sweetheart  of  the  year. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  was  named 
man  of  the  year  and  Miss  Evelyn  Dub- 
row,  who  is  legislative  representative  of 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL-CIO,  was  selected  as 
sweetheart  of  the  year.  They  were  se- 
lected by  secret  ballot  by  a  bipartisan 
committee.  The  honorees  were  awarded 
plaques  at  ceremonies  last  week  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Former  Speaker  John  'W.  Mc- 
Cormack  made  the  presentation  to  Rep- 
resentative Albert.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  McCormack  was  the  first 
recipient  of  the  man-of-the-year  award. 

In  accepting  the  award  Speaker  Al- 
bert praised  the  doormen  for  their  pro- 
fessional skills  in  knowing  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  House  Chamber. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  bestow  the 
award  on  Miss  Dubrow  as  the  first  winner 
of  the  sweetheart  award.  Miss  Dubrow 
has  served  in  a  labor  liaison  capacity 
with  Congress  for  13  years.  She  also  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Labor  Ad\ison'- 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. She  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Doormen's  Society.  In  addition  to  the 
plaque  she  was  given  a  bountiful  heart- 
shaped  box  of  candy. 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
were  on  hand  for  the  event,  including 
several  committee  chairmen,  such  as 
Representative  George  H.  Mahon,  of 
Texas,  Appropriations:  Representative 
W.  R.  "Bob  "  Poage,  Texas,  Agriculture; 
Representative  Thomas  E.  "Doc"  Mor- 
gan, Pennsylvania,  Foreign  Relations; 
and  Representative  George  P.  Miller, 
California,  Science  and  Astronautics. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  {972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  voted  favorably  upon  H.R. 
12828,  Veterans'  Education  and  Train- 
ing Amendments  of  1972,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
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their  valuable  support  for  this  important 
piece  of  legislatioti. 

Over  the  years,  the  GI  bill  has  given 
millions  of  veterans  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  punsue  a  higher  education.  There 
is  surely  no  question  that  the  GI  bill  has 
been  a  resoimding  success  for  those  who. 
for  financial  reasons  or  otherwise,  would 
have  been  prevented  from  going  on  to 
college  or  learning  a  trade,  and  the  evi- 
dence has  been  the  growing  numbers  of 
veterans  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  benefits  the  program  offers. 

Since  the  Congress  enacted  the  origi- 
nal Veterans'  Educational  Assistar.ce 
program,  however,  the  costs  for  tuiiion 
and  related  expenses  have  risen  con- 
siderably, to  the  point  where  the  existing 
provisions  for  educational  benefits  be- 
came inadequate  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  veteran.  The  legi.slation 
passed  by  the  House  yesterday  recog- 
nizes and  meets  this  need.  I  am  happy 
to  say,  by  raising  the  basic  educational 
allowance  for  a  smgle  veteran  from  the 
present  $175  to  $200  per  month,  a  14- 
percent  increase  over  the  existing  allow- 
ance. The  rates  for  veterans  with  de- 
pendents would  also  be  increased  pro- 
portionately. Additionally,  tliis  legisla- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  would  equalize 
benefits  under  the  education  and  train- 
ing program.^  for  spouses  of  male  and 
female  veterans. 

Clearly,  this  expanded  program  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  need  for 
more  liberal  benefits  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation, special  training  and  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  for  this  Na- 
tion's veterans.  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
have  cosponsored  this  important  and 
far-reaching  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  m  the  House  to 
join  me  in  urging  for  speedy  action  on 
this  bill  in  the  other  bod.v. 


BELOIT,  WIS.;  ALL-AMERICAN- 
CITY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure and  great  pri\ilege  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  city  of 
Beloit  located  in  my  congres.'^ional  di.'-- 
trict  in  Wisconsin  It  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  great  honor  and  distinction  of 
being  designated  one  of  the  All -Ameri- 
can Cities  of  1972,  It  is  an  honor  and 
recognition  that  is  richly  deser\-ed 

Beloit  has  a  reputation  in  my  congres- 
sional district  for  being  a  city  populated 
with  people  willing  to  cooperate  and  work 
with  each  other  in  trying  to  solve  prob- 
lems affecting  all  groups  in  tlie  commu- 
nity. Beloit  has  devised  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated system  to  interlocking  action 
groups  that  have  been  able  to  come  up 
with  possible  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  race  relation  and  pollution, 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
Beloit  citizens  have  foimd  that  no  com- 
munity mission  is  impassible  as  long  as 
it  is  understood  that  everyone  connected 
with  a  problem  has  a  chance  to  pariic- 
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ipbte  in  the  formulation  of  a  solution. 
Tile  city  and  citizens  of  Beloit  are  a 
clissic  example  of  what  concerned  cit- 
izens can  do  to  reverse  a  downward  spi- 
and  the  fortunes  of  a  city. 
Beloit  is  very  fortunate  to  have  as 
miiny  citizens  as  it  does  concerned  about 
future  of  its  city  and  fortunate  also 
have  citizens  who  can  work  well  with 
eafch  other.  The  team-eflfort  concept  is 
much  a  vital  part  of  Beloit  and  has 
oitributed  substantially  to  the  general- 
optimistic  feeling  in  the  city.  Partic- 
recognition  and  thanks  should  go 
Mr.  Gus  Nelson,  the  leader  of  the 
ojnmittee  that  has  pulled  together  what 
done  and  presented  it  to  the  review- 
committee  for  the  All-Amerlcans 
ard  in  Atlanta. 

'he  prime  example  of  citizen  coopera- 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
terltion  of  my  colleagues  is  the  affiliate 
program  that  was  started  in  Be- 
more  than  4  years  ago.  It  was 
deigned  to  support  young  artists  m  the 
dei^elopment  of  their  ovm  careers.  In 
more  than  30  artists  spent  a  week 
.'ing  through  Beloit  giving  Con- 
or "Non-certs"  as  they  are  called 
citizens — everywhere  there  was  a 
crowd.  The  week  was  brought  to 
limax  at  the  Beloit  festival  which 
5.000  listeners.  Out  of  a  community 
36,000  a  crowd  of  5.000  is  truly  out- 
tapdmg.  This  program  promises  to  con- 
to  grow  and  to  bring  a  touch  of 
ure  and  music  to  the  many  citizens 
he  Beloit  community. 
Jttr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  point  to  Beloit.  Wis.,  as 
on^  of  the  "All-American  Cities." 
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LOUISVILLE  INTERNATIONAL 
JETPORT 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTrCKY 

I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

^tr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
tmi.ing  controversy  over  the  proposed 
LoLisville  International  Jetport,  I  wish 
provide  mv  colleagues  and  the  public 
,  some  additional  information  which 
s  heavily  on  the  proposed  jetport, 
ase  figures,  obtained  from  the  U,S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  deal  with 
the  size,  in  acres,  of  jetports  currently 
ser\ing  communities  of  over  1  million 
lopulation.  The  Louisville  metropoli- 
area  is  well  under  1  million— 826.553. 
I  rding  to  the  latest  census, 
lese  statistics,  which  are  the  most 
t  the  Department  can  furnish,  are 
ther  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
):-0f  osed  35,000-acre  Louisville  Jetport  is 
tota  ly  unrealistic  in  size, 
T  le  figures,  which  follow,  include  some 
le  biggest  cities  and  the  busiest  air- 
in  the  world : 
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York:  .4ere3 

F.  Kennedy 5  20O 

ardia    647 

■•ark    2,167 

igo.  O'Hare 7.200 

\ngeles.  International 3,600 

!  delphla    2,500 

lit    4_800 
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Boston 2.003 

Pittsburgh   360 

St.  Louis 1,850 

Waohlngton; 

National    650 

Dulles    , 9  980 

Cleveland i,650 

Baltimore.    Friendship 3,231 

BulTaJo 704 

Minneapolis 2,930 

Greater     Cincinnati 3.' 500 

Milwaukee    1,888 

Kansas  City 'goo 

San    Diego 437 

Dallas     i_873 

Atlanta    2,307 

Miami.    International 2.699 

Proposed  Louisville  International  Jet- 
port     35.000 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR.-^BLE 
W.  FRED  DUCKWORTH 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGIN' lA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March   7.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  evenine.  March  3.  1972,  Norfolk, 
Va  ,  lost  a  great  man,  and  I  lost  a  neigh- 
bor and  good  friend. 

The  Honorable  W.  Fred  Duckworth, 
former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  was 
shot  down  .just  a  few  blocks  away  from 
his  home  m  a  vicious,  senseless  attack, 
and  we  all  mourn  his  loss. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  can  leave 
a  city  as  his  memorial,  but  m  the  case 
of  Fred  Duckworth,  this  is  true.  In  his 
12  years  as  mayor,  Mr.  Duckworth  saw 
oui-  city  grov,-  and  develop  dramatically 
imder  his  leadership,  and  we  are  all  in 
his  debt. 

Mayor  Duckworth  was  a  man  to  whom 
duty  was  all  important,  and  he  was  never 
deterred  by  adverse  criticism  or  swayed 
by  public  opinion  in  the  course  of  doing 
what  he  believed  was  best  for  the  city. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
outspoken  honesty,  and  he  will  be  sreatly 
missed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  several  of  the  fine 
tributes  paid  to  him  by  the  Norfolk  news- 
papers. Mrs.  Whitehurst  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Duckworth  and  their  daut?hter,  Mrs 
Philip  Parrand. 

The  tributes  follow: 

[From  the  Ledger-Star,  Mar.  4,  1972] 
Blcnt,  Dynamic  Mayor  Led  Norfolk 
Forward 
(By  Gene  Owens) 
Norfolk.— He  wa.n't  your  ordinary  striped 
pants,  silk-hat  wearing,  baby-kissing"  ribbon- 
cutting  mayor,  this   blunt-spoken   man   who 
was  shot   down   on    the  streets   of   the   c'.fv 
whose  modern  face  he  helped  to  shape, 

W.  Fred  Duckworth,  mavcr  of  Norfolk 
from  1950  to  1962,  was  a  man  who  "breaks  all 
rule;  for  a  successful  politician  with  out- 
spoken frankness  and  a  drive  to  get  thlng.=; 
done."  ,03  a  contemporary  newspaper  report- 
er WTote  In  1958 

It  was  Duckworth  who  infused  a  cere- 
monial office  with  the  force  of  his  personality 
and  made  the  mayorship  of  Norfolk  one  of 
the  weifehtier  offices  in  Tidewater. 

He  also  plugged  hard  for  area-wide  cooper- 
ation— so  hard.  In  fact,  he  sometimes  alien- 
ated those  he  was  trying  to  unite. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president 
of  Tidewater  Virginia  Development  Council 
whose  formation  he  had  promoted  vigorously' 
"He  picked  It  up  when  it  was  falling  apart  •' 
remarked  Roy  B.  Matrin  Jr.,  Duckworth's 
successor  as  mayor  of  Norfolk.  "He's  held  it 
together  through  the  years.  It  may  not  have 
accomplished  all  the  things  he  wanted  It 
to,  but  I'm  afraid  it  mav  pass  out  of  the  pic- 
ture with  Fred  Duckworth  gone." 

Martin  was  first  appointed  to  City  Council 
whUe  Duckworth  was  mayor.  Although 
younger  than  Duckworth  by  some  quarter  of 
a  century,  Martin  shares  some  of  his  char- 
acteristics—his  blunt,  outspoken  manner 
and  his  aggressive  approach  to  the  office 

Martin  credits  Duckworth  with  bringing 
"the  teamwork  concept  Into  being  in  the  city 
of  Norfolk  in  modern  times,"  and  ranks  that 
as  one  of  Duckworth's  major  contributions. 

Duckworth  was  the  fourth  in  a  line  of 
post-war  mayors  who  had  sought  to  remove 
politics  from  the  functioning  of  city  council 
Martin  further  cites  Duckworth's  advocacy 
of  the  massive  urban  renewal  program,  which 
put  tall  buUdlngs  and  public  housing  back 
where  slums  and  a  sleazy  tavern  district  once 
had  been. 

The  "teamwork  concept"  has  survived  into 
the  Martin  era,  although  It  has  been  weak- 
ened to  an  extent  by  the  election  of  three 
men  who  are  not  counted  on  the  Martin 
"team." 

"I  think  for  years  we  had  a  team  that,  al- 
though they  differed  on  various  Issues 
there  was  no  question  they  were  working  as 
a  team,"  the  mayor  said. 

He  also  feels  Duckworth  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  by  pushing  through  the 
annexations  of  parts  of  Princess  Anne  and 
Norfolk  counties,  which  gave  the  cltv  some 
growing  room  before  city-county  mergers 
barred  further  annexations. 

"And  of  course,  the  MacArthur  Memorial 
will  always  be  a  memorial  to  him,  said 
Martin. 

Duckworth's  advocacy  of  Norfolk  expan- 
sion and  his  opposition  to  the  mergers  that 
created  the  cities  of  Virginia  Beach  and 
Chesapeake  rubbed  some  of  Norfolk's  neigh- 
bors the  wrong  way. 

But  Sidney  S.  Kellam,  long-time  political 
power  at  Virginia  Beach  and  a  man  who 
negotiated  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  Duckworth, 
came  through  It  with  a  healthy  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  man. 

"He  was  always  forceful  In  his  views  and 
fair  in  his  dealings — open  and  above-board," 
said  Kellam,  who  has  worked  closely  In  har- 
ness with  Duckworth  during  the  past  few 
years  on  the  Tidewater  Virginia  Development 
Council  (TVDC),  the  Hampton  Roads  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Commission  and  other  under- 
takings. 

"I've  disagreed  with  him  many  times,  but 
it  never  made  any  difference  in  our  friend- 
ship," Kellam  said  last  night. 

Duckworth  was  not  a  man  to  deal  In  the 
niceties  of  diplomacy  and  his  blunt  way  of 
putting  things  often  ruffled  feelings. 

But,  as  Kellam  put  it,  "You  always  knew 
where  he  stood." 

Paul  Schweitzer,  who  served  as  school 
board  chairman  during  the  stormy  Massive 
Resistance  era,  recalls  that  Duckworth  "could 
bawl  you  out  and  get  all  over  you  for  some- 
thing, but  the  next  minute  he  would  be  back 
with  you.  praising  you  for  something  you  had 
done." 

Duckworth  appointed  Schweitzer  to  the 
school  board  and  Schweitzer  later  served  on 
City  Council  as  a  member  of  the  Duckworth 
team. 

■  His  decisions  sometimes  didn't  appeal  to 
everybody."  observed  Schweitzer,  but  "What- 
ever he  did  or  whatever  he  said  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city," 

In  the  minds  of  most  people,  Duckworth 
probably  is  remembered  best  for  the  role  he 
played  in  establishing  the  memorial  to  Gen, 
Dougla.s   MacArthur   In   Norfolk.   MacArthur 
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was  Duckworth's  hero,  and  as  mayor  he  took 
the  lead  in  advocating  renovation  of  the  old 
Norfolk  City  Hall  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
the  general.  He  later  became  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  MacArthur  Memorial  Foun- 
dation. 

But  Lewis  L  Layton,  who  also  served  on 
council  with  Duckworth,  thinks  of  Duck- 
worth in  a  larger  context, 

•T  think  he  should  be  best  remembered  as 
the  father  of  the  foundation  of  modern  Nor- 
folk," he  said.  "Most  of  the  changes — the 
facelifting  improvement  of  the  city — were 
undertaken  and  carried  forward  during  the 
time  that  he  was  mayor  of  the  city.  He  had 
a  tremendous  ability  to  get  people  to  work 
with  him.  During  his  time  most  of  the  ur- 
ban renewal  was  carried  out." 

Duckworth  was  born  June  20,  1899,  in  the 
little  mountain  town  of  Brevard,  N.C,  In  1920 
he  joined  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  In 
1931  became  branch  manager  of  the  Char- 
lotte, N.C,  assembly  plant — the  youngest  ever 
appointed  to  that  position  by  the  company 
up  to  that  time. 

He  came  to  Norfolk  in  1936  as  manager  of 
the  assembly  plant  here.  When  the  Navy  took 
the  plant  over  for  wartime  use  In  1942.  Duck- 
worth became  executive  assistant  to  the  War 
Production  Board's  regional  director  in  Cleve- 
land. Eight  months  later  he  became  regional 
director. 

In  1944  he  bought  out  a  Norfolk  dealership 
and  turned  it  into  Cavalier  Ford, 

He  was  elected  to  City  Council  In  1950  on 
a  coalition  ticket  and  was  made  mayor  that 
year. 

One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  expand  the 
participation  of  business.  Industrial  and  civic 
leaders  in  the  city's  decision-making  process. 
He  increased  the  number  of  such  Individuals 
on  non-paying  commissions  and  committees 
from  between  35  and  40  to  between  150  and 
200. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Bridge-Tunnel  and 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel  also  re- 
sulted In  part  from  Duckworth's  efforts.  He 
wa.s  vice  chairman  of  the  Chesapeake  Bav 
Brldee-Tunnel  Commission  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Highway  Commission  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Duckworth  was  one  of  a  line  of  mayors  who 
prided  themselves  on  giving  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk a  clean  government.  When  a  newspaper 
article  in  1958  showed  that  Duckworth's  firm 
received  a  small  amount  of  business  from 
the  city  while  he  was  serving  as  an  unpaid 
member  of  the  Committee  Relating  to  the 
Mac.'\rthur  Memorial  and  the  Municipal 
Bond  Commission.  Duckworth  promptly  re- 
siened  the  two  positions  with  a  terse  note 
that  referred  to  the  article  and  observed, 
"They  think  there  is  some  conflict  of  Interest 
with  my  connections  with  the  city  govern- 
ment." 

Duckworth's  Incredible  energy  always 
amazed  those  who  knew  him. 

"I'm  going  too  fast  and  I  know  It,"  said 
Duckworth  In  1957. 

"I  have  often  wondered  what  kind  of  whip- 
cord this  man  was  made  of,"  said  retired 
banker  John  S.  Alfrlend,  speaking  at  a 
luncheon  following  Duckworth's  retirement, 
"He  possesses  to  a  high  degree  Integrity, 
Imagination,  drive  and  force.  He  has  no  pa- 
tience with  Inactivity  and  no  Inclination 
to  move  but  one  way — forward." 

Age  was  beginning  to  slow  Duckworth.  He 
underwent  major  surgery  In  1970  and  his 
frequent  walks  were  to  ease  a  circulation 
problem  In  his  legs. 

"I  told  him  several  months  ago,  'you'd 
better  stop  walking  around  In  this  neighbor- 
hood you're  in,'  "  said  Edward  J.  Brlckhouse. 
a  former  member  of  Duckworth's  City 
Council. 

But  Duckworth  wasn't  about  to  give  up 
those  walks. 

"He  was  very  ritualistic,"  recalls  Jeanne 
Hazlewood,  who  worked  with  him  as  exhibit 
manager  for  TVDC, 
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"He  took  those  walks  the  same  time  In 
the  morning  and  the  same  time  at  night. 
You  could  set  your  clock  by  him.  He  liked 
to  walk  around  the  neighborhood  at  the 
crack  of  dawn  and  meet  the  ladles  with  their 
poodles — whoever  happened  to  be  up  at  that 
time  of  day." 

Duckworth  Is  survlvled  by  his  wife,  Ger- 
trude Summers  Duckworth;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Philip  S.  Farrand  of  Norfolk;  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  Pierre  E.  BeUotte  of  Norfolk,  Mrs.  Ewing 
Parsons  of  Roanoke  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Rose 
Jr,  of  FayettevIUe,  N.C;  and  two  grand- 
children. 

His  body  will  be  taken  from  Twiford 
Funeral  Chapel  in  Norfolk  to  St,  Andrews 
Episcopal  Church  for  funeral  services  at  noon 
Monday.  The  Rev.  Roger  Snyder,  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Heath  and  Dr.  Andrew  Bird  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Forest  Lawn  Cem- 
etery. The  family  has  requested  that  flowers 
be  omitted.  Among  those  expected  to  attend 
is  Mrs.  Douglas  MacArthur,  widow  of  the 
general  Duckworth  admired  so  much. 

Former  City  Councilman  Llnwood  F.  Per- 
kins summed  up  the  virtually  unanimous 
opinion  of  W.  Fred  Duckworth : 

"No  one  had  to  second-guess  him.  He 
spoke  his  mind." 
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Sad  Neighborhood  Recalls  FIiiendly  Man 
I  By  Jack  Dorsey ) 
Norfolk. — The  neighborhood  where  former 
Norfolk  Mayor  W'.  Fred  Duckworth  took  his 
daily  walk  was  saddened  today  over  his  death 
Friday  night.  Many  couldn't  believe  it  had 
happened. 

Throughout  the  Rlverpolnt  area  between 
North  Shore  Road  ne:^t  to  the  Algonquin 
House  where  Duckworth  lived  and  Little 
Creek  Road  at  Major  .'\venue  where  he  was 
found  neighbors  gathered  in  groups  of  twos 
and  threes  and  talked  of  the  tragedy  this 
morning. 

It  seemed  everyone  knrw  the  72-year-old 
man  from  his  dally  walk.s  up  and  down  Ma- 
jor Avenue.  Some  told  how  they  looked  for- 
ward to  his  brief  'isits  with  ihem. 

"He  would  always  talk  to  you.  "  said 
Charles  Snell  of  tlie  7400  block  oi  Major 
Avenue. 

"Kids  would  come  up  and  walk  with  him 
or  he'd  stop  and  i>ass  a  few  moments. 

"He  asked  me  to  walk  with  him  a  couple  of 
times  but  he  had  such  a  fast  gait  that  I  told 
him  I  didn't  think  I  could  keep  up.  '  Snell 
said. 

A  father  and  his  son  out  walking  today 
on  North  Shore  Road,  both  said  lliey  had 
seen  Duckworth  frequently. 

"Usually  he  was  alone  but  he  would  stop 
and  talk  on  occasion."  said  Charles  E.  Star- 
ling of  the  7400  block  of  North  Shore  Rofid. 

Another  neighbor.  E,  L.  Bass,  also  of  Mayor 
Avenue,  termed  the  slaying  "terrible"  and 
said  he  only  hoped  the  fssailant  was  found. 

"Duckworth  was  my  boss  In  the  early 
"406  when  he  was  manager  of  the  Ford 
Plant,"  Bass  said.  "He  was  a  good  man.  It's 
just  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  has 
happened." 

Duckworth's  daily  walking  was  rarely  in- 
terrupted except  for  the  worst  of  weather, 
according  to  Snell  and  others  who  saw  him. 

Snell  said  the  former  mayor  would  dress 
for  the  weather  and  carried  an  umbrella  for 
the  rain  or  to  ward  oft  dogs. 

Duckworth  w.as  found  with  an  umbrella 
Friday  night.  Neighbors  said  he  was  also 
known  to  have  carried  a  walking  cane  on  oc- 
casion. 

Most  of  the  neighbors  said  that  Duck- 
worth walked  at  least  once  a  day  down 
Major  Avenue  to  Little  Creek  Road  and  back. 
They  said  he  would  sometimes  make  the  trip 
twice  a  day.  But  most  agreed  he  always 
walked  during  the  daylight  hours. 

"Mv  wife  was  telling  me  just  last  week 
thnt  we  hadn't  seen  Mr.  Duckworth  during 
the  day  but  that  she  had  seen  him  walking 


later  at  night,"  said  Snell,  "Maybe  he  had  to 
work  later  recently." 

Two  other  families,  both  of  which  live 
less  than  50  yards  from  where  Duckworth's 
body  was  found,  also  talked  of  the  tragedy 
today. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Schnell  said  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  Just  started  looking  at  a  7:30 
p.m.  television  show  Friday  and  heard  rapid 
shots  from  outside.  She  said  she  didn't  think 
of  them  as  gun  shot.s  and  really  paid  no  at- 
tention. It  was  several  minutes  later  that 
police  arrived,  she  said. 

He  always  had  a  cheerful  word  for  you," 
said  Schneli  while  sitting  today  in  the  warm 
greenhouse  of  a  neighbor  across  the  street, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  J.  Jens. 

"We  saw  him  often  as  he  would  walk  down 
this  way.  It  was  usually  in  the  daytime 
though,"  Schnell  said. 

"It's  a  terrible  thing,"  said  Mrs,  Jens. 
"We've  never  had  anything  like  this  hap- 
pen in  our  neighborhood  before." 

Her  hiLsband  said   he   was  reading   about 

7:30  p.m.  Friday  when  he  heard  the  shots. 

It  was  just  like  someone  taking  a  piece 

of   paper   and   slapping   it   against   a  desk," 

Jens  said. 

Both  couples  said  they  frequently  ex- 
changed greetings  with  Dtickworth. 

A  group  of  children  riding  their  bicycles 
through  the  neighborhood  today  said  they 
used  to  ride  along  on  their  bicycles  with 
Duckworth   as   he   walked   along  the  street. 

"He  was  really  a  nice  man  and  he  would 
always  say  hi'  to  us."  said  one  of  the  young- 
sters. 

W.  Fred  Duckworth 

The  violence  which  last  night  took  the  life 
of  W.  Fred  Duckworth  on  a  quiet  residential 
street  near  his  home  has  in  itself  stunned 
and  will  deeply  trouble  this  community. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  maxi- 
mum police  effort  Is  in  order — and  indeed 
this  was  quickly  marshaled — to  bring  such 
measure  of  justice  as  Is  possible  under  the 
law  and  this  vlclou.s  crime  warrants.  As  well 
as  to  search  out  new  safeguards  against  the 
kind  of  on-the-street  risk  which  other  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  demonstrably  running, 
loo. 

But  adding  greatly  to  the  distress  in  this 
particular  tragedy  is  the  eminence  of  the 
victim,  who  had  been  one  of  Norfolk's  most 
forceful  mayors,  and  the  caliber  of  civic  per- 
formance so  abruptly  brought  to  an  end.  The 
whole  Tidewater  region  has  been  Immensely 
well  served  by  Mr  Duckworth,  and  the  record 
is  overflowing  with  the  evidence. 

.\side  from  his  long  position  of  leadership 
In  the  business  community,  he  played  his 
most  outstanding  role  as  the  head  of  the 
Norfolk  City  Council  from  1950  to  1962.  His 
was  a  take-charge  manner  of  operation,  and 
while  this  brought  him  criticism  there  was 
never  any  question  as  to  his  placing  of  the 
city's  interests  foremost,  nor  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  efforts. 

He  was  the  spearhead  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  dramatic  transformation  which  Norfolk 
has  experienced  Moreover,  he  was  able  to 
strike  a  hard-headed  balance  between  what 
was  po.sslble — hi.~  approach  was  highly  opti- 
mistic -and  the  fiscal  and  other  limits  under 
which  a  municipality  has  to  operate. 

After  his  retirement  as  mayor  and  council- 
man, that  same  pragmatic  optimism  was 
continued  in  various  forms  of  service  to  the 
community.  The  chief  focus  of  his  concern 
became  the  Tidewater  Virginia  Development 
Council,  a  regional  agency  for  attracting  in- 
diLstry.  but  he  was  active  in  many  other  ways 
as  well. 

One  of  his  deepest  Interests  was  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Meniorial  Foundation,  of  which  he 
was  president — an  outgrowth  oi  the  prime 
part  he  took  In  having  General  MacArthur 
fifiroe  to  Norfolk  as  a  final  resting  place  and 
In  establishing  the  Memorial  as  a  national 
point  of  attention    He  also  contributed  hi?- 
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t^ents  to  the  Virginia  Highway  Commission, 
which  he  was  a  member;  the  Chesapeake 
Bridge-Tunnel  Commission  (vice  chalr- 
1);    the  United  Communities  Fund,  and 
church  (First  Presbyterian),  In  addition 
filling  such  posts  as  a  directorship  at  Vir- 
nia  National  Bank  and  the  chalnnanshlp 
the  Tidewater  Small  Business  Investment 
Corporation. 
In  his  conduct  of  serious  affairs  as  well  as 
everyday  conversation,  Mr.  Duckworth  em- 
ployed a  drawing  bluntness  which  could  be- 
quite  crisp  on  occasion,  and  this,  with 
balancing   good    humor,   made   for   a 
dynamic  combination. 
His  candor  cut  through  much  of  the  fog 
at  can   afflict  public  activity,  his  fear  of 
cAtlclsm  was  virtually  nil  and  his  do-some- 
1  ing    philosophy    got    many    worth-while 
ings    done.    In    the    process    he    earned 
stbunch  friends  and  wide  respect. 

At  his  death  now,  especially  under  such 
qocklng  circumstances,  a  whole  array  of 
;lzen3  left  Inevitably  In  his  debt  will  share 
th  Mr.  Duckworth's  family  and  close  asso- 
ites  their  grief  and  their  loss. 
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Prom  the  Virginian  Pilot,  Mar.  5,  1972  | 
H^:  Led   Norfolk  WrrH   Words  .ksd   Action 
(By  Jim  Henderson) 
KoRFOLK. — W.  Fred  Duckworth  arrived  in 
Ci^y  Hall  with  the  blunt  statement  that  "I 
t  know  anything  about  politics — I'm  Just 
juslr.essm.^n." 

rhen  he  proceeded  with  tireless  energ>-  to 
ve  the  city  through  it^  greatest  period  of 
.•elopment. 

n  the  12  years  from  1950  to  1962,  a  record 

tetm  Icr  a  Norfolk  mayor,  the  city  saw  the 

ns:ou  of  redevelopment  Into  downtown, 

establishment  of  an  industrial  park,  the 

ruction  of  tunnels  to  Portsmouth  and 

Peninsula,   the   beginnings   of  a  link   to 

Eastern  Shore,  strides  in  highway  con- 

the  beginning  of  a  library-  and  a 

:c  center,  the  conversion  of  the  old  court - 

building  into  a  memorial  and  crypt  for 

Dougla-s  MacArthur.  and  the  deslgna- 

of  Norfolk  a^  an  Ail-Amertcan  City 

'.  Sach    de\-elopment    bore    some    mark    of 

energetic  North  Carolina  mountalneer- 

tutned-lndustrlAllst    who    arrived    in    1936, 

around,  and  glumly  concluded  that 

didn't  like  what  he  saw,  but  stayed  none- 

to  become  the  city's  dominant  per- 

i.allty  during  his  years  as  mayor. 

Duckworth  epitomized  the  go-getter  folk 

of  the  period  of  industrial  growth  be- 

len  the  two  world  wars — brusque,   prag- 

Impatient   with  delay  and  red   tape, 

tolerant  of  nonsense. 

penchant  for  direct  action  carried  over 
intb  the  conduct  of  munlclF>al  affairs. 

I've  got  his  scars  all  over  me  and  I  ciierlsh 
one  because  he  was  a  real  man,"  re- 
ed one  City  Council  veteran  of  the  Duck- 
years, 
er  given  to  mincing  words.  Duckworth 
dismissed  the  official  hlstorv  of  Nor- 
as a  dull  book  and  nettled  traditionalists 
calling  the  Confederate  statue  a  pigeon 
Miffed  at  what  he  considered  a  lack- 
performance,    he   rebuked    the   cltv'3 
slatlve   delegation    in    1962.    saying    that 
hasn't  gotten  a  thing"  from  that 
s  General  Assembly. 
Ilnder    Duckworth's    strong    leadership— 
?n  criticized  as  one-man  rule— the  council 
ted  is  a  "team"  on  which  a  dissenting 
votjs  occasioned  raised  eyebrows. 

e  most  notable  dissent  was  that  of  now 

.•or  Roy  B.  Martin  Jr.,  who  refused  to  go 

with    the    closing    of    the    secondarv 

X)Is   in    1958   that   hastened   the   end    of 

ive   Resistance    to   integration. 

I^uckworth  viewed  the  school  closing  as  a 

t   solution   to   a   nagging   problem     "We 

it  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head,"  he  said 

"and  I  do  feel  it  had  some  effect  on 

ing  It  straightened  out  on  the  state  level," 

school  crisis  "was  one  of  the  most  diffl- 

perlodfl  of  the  12  years,"  he  Bald.  "We 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tried  to  ttim  away  and  duck  It.  The  coun- 
cil had  no  business  being  mixed  up  in  it 
because  we  had  absolutely  no  control  over  the 
situation." 

One  goal  unrealized  by  Duckworth  was 
consolidation  of  the  south  Hampton  Roads 
area  under  a  metropolitan  government,  with 
Norfolk  as  the  "NLinhattan"  of  a  borough 
system — a  plan  that  appealed  to  Duckworth. 
High  among  achievements  that  pleased 
him  was  persuading  Gen.  MacArthur  to 
choose  Norfolk  as  his  burial  place  and  the 
residuary  of  the  documents  of  his  mUltary 
career.  Duckworth  accomplished  this  in  the 
usual  manner — rather  than  engage  in  tedious 
negotiations  he  went  directly  to  the  general 
in  New  ■york,  braced  him  face  to  face,  and 
got  his  acceptance. 

"A  very  tough-minded  man."  said  a  child- 
hood acquaintance  who  has  followed  Duck- 
worth since  the  early  clays  in  the  mountain 
town  of  Brevard.  N  C.  "He  was  that  way  as  a 
kid.  He  was  shrewd  and  honest." 

Duckworth  was  'looked  on  with  a  certain 
amount  of  awe"  by  his  Brevard  neighbors 
as  "a  shining  example  of  how  well  a  young 
country  boy  could  do  when  he  went  to  town." 
He  had  a  year  and  a  half  at  Davidson  Col- 
lege behind  him  when  he  went  to  work  at 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  in  Charlotte,  N C, 
In  1920. 

Starting  at  the  bottom,  Duckworth  worked 
up  to  become  in  1931  the  youngest^- at  32 — 
manager  of  the  Ford  plant.  He  left  Charlotte 
to  manage  the  Ford  operation  in  Memphis  In 
1933,  and  moved  on  to  Norfolk  as  manager  In 
1936  when  the  Tennessee  operation  was  closed 
down. 

An  acquaintance  from  those  days  recalled 
that  Duckworth  was  smitten  with  neither  the 
people  nor  the  place  when  he  arrived  In 
Norfolk.  But  the  man  who  was  to  become 
synonv-mous  with  Norfolk— and  the  city's 
First  Citizen  In  1956 — stayed  on  until  the 
government  took  over  the  pl,ant  in  World 
War  11  and  he  was  swept  up  by  the  war  effort. 
In  1942  Duckworth  went  to  Cleveland  as 
deputy  regional  director  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  He  stayed  until  1944,  when  he 
t40ck  over  the  Ford  agency  in  Norfolk,  now 
Cavalier  Motor  Co.  He  st.iyed  on  as  Cavalier's 
president  until  1957,  when  he  became  chair- 
m.'in  of  the  board. 

Duckworth  dldnt  slacken  his  pace  when 
he  left  City  Hall.  He  stepped  in  as  president 
and  general  manager  of  Tidewater  Virginia 
Development  Council,  a  regional  industry- 
hunting  organization  he  helped  found.  He 
also  Wis  a  state  highway  conurU.ssioner  and  a 
member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge-Tunnel,  and  retained  mem- 
bership in  an  array  of  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Still  the  unreconstructed  businessman 
when  he  left  the  mayors'  office,  Duckworth 
looked  back  at  his  reign  with  unpolitical 
candor. 

"As  a  businessman  I  would  .say  the  12  years 
were  slow."  he  said.  "We  haven't  accom- 
plished things  as  rapidly  as  I  would  have 
liked," 
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A  M\.v  Respe-cted.  Remembered 

Norfolk.— The  city  councilmen  and  civic 
leaders  who  knew  W.  Fred  Duckworth  re- 
peatedly used  the  word  "great"  Sattirday  to 
describe  the  man, 

Thoma.5  F.  Maxwell,  who  was  city  man.iger 
for  six  years  under  Duckworth.  ?aid,  "He  was 
a  great  persc^n  .a3  -Aell  as  a  great  mayor." 

"He  was  extremely  quick-minded  and 
could  understand  a  problem  ven,-  quickly 
and  was  quick  to  make  up  his  mind."  Max- 
well said.  "His  whole  personality  was  one  of 
getting  the  Job  done  and  in  the  right  way." 

Sam  T.  Baj-field,  comml.'ision  of  revenue, 
said,  "I  lost  a  great  friend." 

Barfield.  a  former  councilman,  had  manv  a 
verbal  duel  with  Duckworth  in  the  early 
19606.  But,  Barfield  said  Saturday.  'From 
those  battles  grew  a  mutual  respect  For  the 
last  seven  years  'A-e  have  been  very  close.  The 


man  has  contributed  an  awful  lot  to  this 
city," 

Barfield  recalls  that  Duckworth  was  a 
champion  of  redevelopment.  But  he  was  also 
cautious  about  taking  federal  money. 

He  often  said,  "Let's  check  the  strings  be- 
fore we  take  the  money,"  Barfield  related. 

Lewis  L.  Layton,  another  former  council- 
man who  served  with  Emckworth,  recalls  "his 
extreme  kindness." 

The  former  mayor  had  a  rough  front  which 
didn't  always  show  what  was  behind  it.  Lay. 
ton  said,  but,  "He  woiUd  help  anyone  on 
anything  they  asked  him  to." 

Duckwori;h'a  chief  contribution  to  Nor- 
folk, Layton  said,  was  his  "steady  push  for 
progress.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Norfolk  needed  to  grow." 

Paul  T.  Schweitzer  said,  "One  of  the  most 
educational  four  years  of  my  life  was  serv- 
ing on  the  City  Council  with  Mr.  Duckworth 
as  mayor. 

"I  am  simply  sturmed  that  such  a  thing 
could  happen  In  our  city.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  to  lose  Mr.  Duckworth  under  any 
circumstances.  But,  to  be  murdered  in  cold 
blood  is  simply  unbelievable." 

Schweitzer  said  Duckworth's  chief  con- 
tribution during  his  12  years  as  mayor  was 
"the  leadership  he  brought  to  the  dty." 

J.  Pretlow  Darden,  who  preceeded  Duck- 
worth as  mayor,  said,  "It's  Just  a  tragedy.  He 
goes  down  as  one  of  our  great  Norfolk  citi- 
zens. He  had  the  courage  to  support  the 
things  he  thought  was  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  city." 

Former'  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.  called 
Duckworth  a  distinguished  citizen  with 
"strong  opinions,  great  drive,  and  determina- 
tion." 

When  Godwin  was  governor,  he  appointed 
Duckworth  to  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion and  later  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge- 
Tunnel  Commlssio'i. 

Godwin  said  Saturday,  "I  had  long  been 
an  admirer  of  h'm.  I  had  watched  the  prog- 
ress that  t;e  had  brought  about  In  Norfolk. 
I  felt  he  was  a  dynamic  individual  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  those  things  he  was 
committed  to." 

Sidney  S.  Kellam,  a  longtime  political 
power  at  Virginia  Beach,  fought  with  Duck- 
worth in  the  early  1960s  over  annexation. 
But,  later  the  men  served  together  on  the 
Tidewater  Virginia  Development  Council 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel  Com- 
mission, 

Kellam  said,  "The  community  has  lost  one 
of  its  outstanding  citizens.  He  was  forth- 
right, straightforward  and  determined." 

Linwood  F.  Perkins  Sr.,  a  former  council- 
man, said.  "He  made  a  statement  and  he 
stuck  by  it." 

Perkins  added.  "He  was  a  man  with  ter- 
rific drive.  Norfolk  Is  a  better  place  because 
of  Mr  Duckworth  and  his  leadership  in 
urban  renewal." 

Edward  J.  Brlckhouse.  who  went  on  to  the 
City  Council  when  Duckworth  went  off,  said, 
"I  admired  the  man  so  much.  He  was  out- 
standing He  was  successful  In  everything 
he  went  into  " 

Mayor  Roy  B.  Martin  Jr.,  who  succeeded 
Duckworth  as  mayor,  said.  "This  is  a  great 
tragedy," 

Martin  was  appointed  to  the  council  in 
1953  by  Duckworth  and  served  with  the 
former  mayor  nine  years,  Martin  added, 
"Frtd  Duckworth's  death  is  a  loss  to  the 
entire  city  as  well  as  to  me  personally," 


REDESIGNATION  OF  VETERANS  DAY 
AND  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1972,  a  resolution  to  redesignate 
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November  11  as  Veterans  Day  and  May 
30  as  Memorial  Day  was  passed  by  the 
Department  of  Connecticut,  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc. 

These  commemorative  days  mark 
significant  events.  They  are  solemn  oc- 
casions in  the  life  of  our  Nation.  For  all 
of  us.  Veterans  E>ay  and  Memorial  Day 
are  special  occasions;  for  veterans,  the 
meaning  and  memories  associated  with 
both  are  even  more  poignant.  Therefore, 
we  should  give  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
veterans  organizations  in  designating 
these  national  holidays, 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  resolution  passed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Connecticut,  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans,  at  a  January  meet- 
ing: 

Resolution 

Whereas:  The  thirtieth  day  of  the  month 
of  May  was  designated  as  Decoration  Day 
or  Memorial  Day  shortly  after  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  ended,  and  has  been  tradi- 
tionally observed  since  and. 

Whereas;  The  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh 
month  at  11  A.M,  marked  the  event  of  the 
Armistice  ending  World  Wax  I,  and  shortly 
after  World  War  II  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  was  officially  designated  as 
Veterans  Day  and  has  been  traditionally  ob- 
served since  and. 

Whereas :  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  law  has  designated  the  last  Monday  in 
May  as  Memorial  Day  and  the  fourth  Mon- 
day .n  October  as  Veterans  Day,  and. 

Whereas:  We  believe  that  these  changes  of 
our  traditionally  observed  holidays  are 
against  the  wishes  and  beliefs  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  veterans  and  their  families. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Connecticut,  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  U.S.  INC.,  does  hereby  re- 
quest and  petition  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut and  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  repeal  the 
existing  law  and  return  to  the  traditional  ob- 
servance of  May  30th  as  Memorial  Day  and 
November  11,  as  Veterans  Day  . 

This  resolution  was  duly  acted  upon  and 
passed  at  our  regular  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Connecticut,  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.  Inc.  on  January 
23,  1972. 


FTC  JURISDICTION  AND  POW- 
ERS TO  PROTECT  CONSUMERS 
BROADENED  BY  DECISION  OF  SU- 
PREME COURT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  opin- 
ion broadened  the  jurisdiction  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
holding  that  the  FTC  authority  is  not 
limited  to  "the  letter  and  spirit"  of  anti- 
trust laws  and  statutes,  but  extends  fur- 
ther to  include  general  protection  of 
consumers  who  have  suffered  injury 
from  unfair  and  deceptive  business 
practices. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter  of  consumer  pro- 
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tection,  I  place  in  the  Record  herewith, 
excerpts  from  this  case.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  the  Sperry  &  Hutch- 
inson Co.: 

In  reality  the  question  is  a  double  one: 
First,  does  (the  law)  empower  the  Commis- 
sion to  define  and  proscribe  an  unfair  com- 
petitive practice,  even  though  the  practice 
does  not  Infringe  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  antitrust  laws?  Second,  does  (the 
law)  empower  the  Commission  to  proscribe 
practices  as  unfair  or  deceptive  In  their  ef- 
fect upon  consumers  regardless  of  their  na- 
ture or  quality  as  competitive  practices  or 
their  effect  on  competition?  We  think  the 
statute,  its  legislative  history  and  prior  cases 
compel  an  alBrmatlve  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions. 

Legislative  and  Judicial  authorities  alike 
convince  us  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission does  not  arrogate  excessive  power 
to  Itself  if.  In  measuring  a  practice  against 
the  elusive,  but  congresslonally  mandated 
standard  of  fairness.  It,  like  a  court  of  equi- 
ty, considers  public  values  beyond  simply 
those  enshrined  In  the  letter  or  encom- 
passed in  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust   laws. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  wanted 
and  needed  this  broader  authority  and 
the  action  by  the  Supreme  Court  obviates 
the  necessity  of  further  consumer  legisla- 
tion and  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  as  some  have  advo- 
cated. The  Nashville  Tennessean  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  on  the  court  decision  en- 
titled "FTC  Can  Get  To  Work  Now"— 
and  I  echo  this  admonition  and  senti- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith: 

[From    the    Nashville    Tennessean,    Mar.    3, 

1972) 

FTC  Can  Get  To  Work  Now 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  stronger  powers  to  protect  con- 
sumers by  nillng  that  a  regulatory  agency's 
authority  is  not  limited  to  moving  against 
,  antitrust  violations. 

In  a  7-0  decision  written  by  Justice  Byron 
R.  White,  the  court  said  the  FTC  may  go 
beyond  the  letter  or  even  the  spirit  of  anti- 
trust laws  and  act  against  all  kinds  of  Im- 
moral or  unfair  trade  schemes. 

This  Is  good  news  to  a  consuming  public 
Which  It  seems  is  being  victimized  more 
openly  all  the  time  by  shoddy  products,  poor 
workmanship  and  fast-buck  schemes. 

The  White  House  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs says  it  Is  being  swamped  by  complaints 
from  consumers  who  claim  they  have  been 
gypped  In  one  way  or  another  and  demand 
that  they  be  given  some  protection  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Their  complaints,  the  office  says,  range 
from  discovery  of  metal  pieces,  hair,  and  oth- 
er foreign  matter  In  various  kinds  of  canned 
foods  to  the  conscienceless  refusal  of  sup- 
posedly reputable  manufacturers  to  make 
good  on  defective  merchandise  they  have  sold 
to  the  public. 

The  government  would  be  helpless  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  flagrant  swindles  If 
it  could  not  proceed  against  offenders  except 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  which  apply  gener- 
ally to  other  areas  of  consumer  gouging  such 
as  price  fixing  and  the  reduction  of  com- 
petition. 

The  FTC  has  been  giving  Indication  in  re- 
cent months  of  wanting  to  do  something 
worthwhile  In  consumer  protection  The 
agency  should  now  make  the  widest  possible 
use  of  the  new  powers  it  has  been  given  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  ISSUES  I:  THE 
FTC'S  COUNTER-AD\nERTISING 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr  Speake.-.  after 
being  mired  for  decades  in  a  s'.vamp  of 
bureaucratic  lethargy,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  suddenly  came  to  life  a  few 
years  ago  as  an  energetic  and  cfTcctive 
consumer  protection  agency  ,Aiid.  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  Mile.-^  Kirkpatnck, 
the  Commission  iia.*;  continued  to  expand 
in  its  record  of  succes.*-  a.'^  an  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  American  consumers 

One  of  the  mo.«t  imaginative  and  po- 
tentially far-reaching  of  the  FTC's  re- 
cent actions  was  its  counter-advertising 
proposal  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Briefly  stated,  this  sugges- 
tion recommended  that  the  FCC,  u:ider 
the  Faii'ness  Doctnne.  require  broad- 
casters to  air  responsible  rebuttals  to  ad- 
vertising claims  which  fall  into  one  of 
four  categories : 

First,  advertismg  asserting  claims  of 
product  performance  or  characteristics 
that  explicitly  rai.se  controversial  issues 
of  public  importance;  second,  advertising 
claims  whicli  rest  upon  or  rely  upon 
scientific  premises  which  are  currently 
subject  to  controversy  witiiin  the  scien- 
tific commimity:  third,  advertising 
stressing  board  recurrent  themes,  which 
affect  the  purchase  decision  in  a  manner 
that  implicitly  raises  controve!-.sial  issues 
of  current  public  importance:  and 
fourth,  advertising  winch  is  silent  about 
the  negative  aspects  of  llic  adverti.'^ed 
product. 

In  connection  with  tliis  proposal,  the 
FTC  has  urged  that  broadcasters  sell 
counter-advertising  time  to  these  able  to 
purchase  it.  and  make  free  air  time  avail- 
able to  those  citizens  with  sometliing  of 
significance  to  say  who  cannot  afford  the 
advertising  rat«s.  And,  I  would  add,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  ha.'-  carefully 
limited  its  proposal,  recognizin-  that  the 
right  to  counter-advertising  cannot  be 
unrestricted.  As  the  FTC  pointed  out. 
this  is  not  an  equal  time  proposal  but 
simply  an  extension  of  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine to  include  controversial  advertismg 
claims,  .lust  as  it  now  encompasses  con- 
troversial pohtical  subjects  and  other 
issues. 

The  need  for  adoption  of  a  proposal 
such  as  the  FTC  suggests  should  be  clear 
to  anyone  who.  from  time  to  time,  joins 
television  advertisers'  "captive  audi- 
ence." We  are  all  famihar  with  the  mas- 
sive advertising  campaign  undertaken  by 
tlie  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  its  aflSliates  on  our  Nation's  air- 
waves. This  huge  petroleum  corporation 
is  not  content  with  lobbying  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  officials  in  order  to 
preserve  its  special  tax  status  and  to 
avert  effective  regulation  of  its  ennron- 
mentally  harmful  activities.  It  now  pur- 
cha.ses  blocks  of  air  time  on  such  pro- 
grams as  the  NBC  Saturday  Evenln? 
News  to  persuade  the  American  public 
that  its  marine  drilling  activities  are  a 
boon,  not  a  danger,  to  the  environment. 
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]  i  we  believe  the  ads  forced  on  the  view- 
:n-j.  public  every  fcv  minutes  for  half  an 
liour  at  a  time,  the  fish  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ne\er  had  it  .-^o  good  until  Stand- 
i  :d  Oil  came  along  and  started  drilling, 
"he  ad»,  of  course  fail  to  mention  the 
t  ah's  opinion  of  the  Chevron  drilling 
c  ;:erittion  explosions  in  the  Gulf,  the 
nas.Mve  pollution  which  resulted,  or  the 
I  ross  violations  of  Federal  safety  reguia- 
t  .ens  which  cau.sed  the  oil  spill. 

Another  type  of  ad.  which  presumably 
\ouId  be  covered  by  the  FTC's  counter- 
cdvertising  proposal,  is  that  broadcast 
ceaselessly  by  the  Bayer  Aspirin  manu- 
ficturer,  the  Sterling  Drug  Co.  In  obvi- 
cusly  staged  citizens'  meetings  the 
e  arnest  Bayer  Man  convinces  an  extraor- 
cmarily  attentive  audience  that  Baver  is 
clearly  superior  to  all  other  types  of 
.ispirin.  The  Bayer  Man  sells  us  the  facts 
rtbout  aspirin  and  fields  questions  from 
\i  orried  housewives,  who  apparently  have 
rothmg  better  to  do  with  their  time  than 
attend  mass  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
aspirin.  If  this  type  of  advertising 
c  Itches  on,  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  be 
v  ewing  public  rallies  at  Madison  Square 
C  arden  in  support  of  "pucker  power." 

In  any  case,  the  Bayer  Man  engages 
ii  a  quasi-scientific  doubletalk  about 
Bayer  Aspirin  merits.  Misleading  and 
ir  significant  distinctions  are  created, 
a  id,  despite  the  protests  of  the  American 
\  edical  Association,  one  of  its  studies 
01  pain  relievers  is  cited  as  a  virtual 
endorsement  of  Bayer's  superiority.  In 
fict.  the  American  people  are  not  get- 
ti  ng  the  facts  on  aspirin  from  the  Bayer 
\  an.  He  neglects  to  mention  that  the 
ciiemical  components  of.  and  manufac- 
turing process  for,  aspirin  are  so  tightly 
r(  gulated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
i.s  [ration  that  all  types  of  aspirin  are 
virtually  identical.  The  American  public 
is  also  not  informed  that  Bayer  Aspirin 
Cdsts  approximately  four  times  as  much 
a;  the  ordinary,  but  virtually,  identical 
gi  nenc  brand  to  be  foimd  in  any  super- 
n  arket.  Bayer's  multimillion  dollar 
rredia  campaign  is  a  classic  example  of 
advertising  creating  a  false  demand  for 
a  product.  The  consumer  needs  some  type 
o:  aspirin  as  a  pain  reliever;  he  is  con- 
vinced by  television  ads  that  Bayer  is 
sc  mehow  so  superior  that  he  should  pay 
a  )out  75  cents  for  it  while  an  essentially 
icentical  product  is  available  for  only 
li  cents:  the  56  cent  difference  in  price 
is  attributable  to  financing  an  advertis- 
ir  g  campaign  to  create  a  f al.'^e  demand 
fc  r  Bayer,  and  the  vicious  circle  remains 
uibroken.  p 

These  are  only  two  examples  where 
cdunter-advertising  could  aid  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  in  receiving  facts  rather 
than  commercial  propaganda  from  his 
television  set.  Yet  another,  perhaps,  is 
the  media  campaign  being  conducted  by 
tie  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
t(  promote  "America's  Railroads."  In 
r(  cent  weeks,  a  .spokesman  for  the  rail- 
re  ads  has  been  describing  to  the  Ameri- 
ciin  public  the  allegedly  unfair  treat- 
nr  ent  of  the  Nation's  railroads  under 
F?deral  regulatory  law  and  has  urged 
ei  lactment  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
A;t  which  is  now  pending  in  the  House 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  Although 
I  md  others  on  that  subcommittee  agreed 
to  cosponsor  this   measure   so   that   it 
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might  receive  consideration.  I  cannot 
condone  the  railroads'  media  blitz  in  its 
behalf.  The  railroads  ads  do  not  discuss 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  bill:  the 
American  people  are  being  asked  to  take 
his  word  for  it  that  enactment  of  the 
Surface  Tran,sportation  Act  is  vital  to 
the  national  welfare.  This  type  of  polit- 
ical advertisiiig  is  as  eroding  of  rational 
public  discourse  on  public  policies  as 
30-second  campaign  spots.  I  object  very 
strongly  to  .such  attempts  to  bombard 
the  American  people  with  propaganda 
in  the  absence  of  any  discussion  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  or  its  merits.  If  the 
counter-advertising  proposal  of  the  FTC 
were  adopted  the  American  viewing  pub- 
lic might  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  the 
views  of  such  public  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passen- 
gers on  the  questions  of  railroad  regula- 
tion and  subsidies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  paraphrase  FCC  Com- 
missioner Nicholas  Johnson,  the  coun- 
ter-advertising proposal  is  one  means 
whereby  the  American  consumer  can  talk 
back  to  his  television  set.  The  proposal 
was  discussed  further,  quite  compelimgly 
and  in  considerable  detail  by  FTC  Chair- 
man Kirkpatrick  m  a  .speech  on  February 
28.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  ra- 
tionale for  this  bold  policy  suggestion. 
I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  kirkpatrick's 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Remarks  of  Miles  \V.  Kirp.atrick.  Chairman. 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

Over  100  years  aso  John  Stuart  Mill 
obrerved  that  "Not  the  violent  conflict  be- 
tween, parts  of  the  truth  but  the  quiet  sup- 
pression of  half  of  it.  is  the  formidable  evil; 
there  is  always  hope  when  people  listen 
to  both  sides:  it  is  when  they  attend  only 
to  one  tliat  errors  harden  into  prejudices, 
and  truth  itself  ceases  to  have  the  effect 
of  truth  by  being  exaggerated  into  false- 
hood." 

Mill's  observation  contains  the  essence  of 
•he  Federal  Trade  Commission's  recent 
cfjiinter-advertislng  Statement.  It  Is  to  that 
Statenient  that  I  would  like  to  address  my 
remarks  tod.iv. 

The  Statement  was  filed  on  January  6.  1972, 
'.n  response  to  tlie  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  notice  of  inquiry  titled:  In  the 
Matter  of  the  Handling  of  Public  Issues 
Under  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  the  Public 
Interos*:  Standards  of  the  Comunicatlons 
Act  *.  Part  III:  Access  to  the  Broadcast 
Media  aa  a  Result  of  Carriage  of  Product 
Commercials.  In  Its  Statement,  the  Com- 
iiiission  set  out  the  four  basic  economic  facts 
.vhicii  imdergird  our  indorsement  of  the 
concept  which  has  become  known  as  "coun- 
ter-advertising." First,  advertising  plays  a 
-len'.ficant  role  !n  the  maintenance  nf  our 
free  economy.  Second,  broadcast  advertis- 
ing— some  $3.6  billion  a  year  represents  a 
lur  :e  quantimi  of  economic  power.  Third, 
broadcast  advertising — especially  television 
advertising — is  a  uniquely  effective  metliod 
of  getting  across  the  advertiser's  message. 
Fourt'n.  television  is  a  one-way  street;  despite 
broadcast  vdvertislng's  enormous  impact, 
no  or^e  but  tlie  advertiser  gets  to  talk. 

Having  thus  delineated  the  dimensions  of 
•he  general  economic  situation,  the  State- 
ment ne.xt  discussed  several  limitations  on 
T'le  FTC's  ability  to  deal  effective! v  with  all 
economic  problems  of  broadcast  advertising 
which  may  affect  competition  in  consumer 
products.  We  cannot  regulate  it  all  because 
we  lack  the  resources  to  do  so.  Even  if  we 
had  unlimited  resources,  we  should  not  reg- 
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ulate  it  all  for  the  simple  reason  that  not  all 
of  it — indeed  relatively  little  of  it — directly 
violates  any  laws  enforced  by  the  FTC. 

Each  advertiser  is  free  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  many  things  he  could  say  about 
his  product  to  select  the  things  he  actually 
does  say.  Unless  the  advertiser  by  his  selec- 
tiveness  materially  misleads  the  consumer, 
the  Commission  cannot  second-guess  the  ad- 
vertiser's emphasis.  That  leaves  the  consum- 
er with  an  incomplete  set  of  facts  when  he 
may  wish  to  know  more,  or,  indeed,  needs  to 
know  more  if  he  is  to  make  a  "rational"  pur- 
chase decision. 

In  the  heart  of  Its  Statement,  the  Com- 
mission said: 

"The  Commission  believes  that  counter- 
advertising  would  be  an  appropriate  means  of 
overcoming  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
FTC's  tools,  and  a  suitable  approach  to  some 
C'f  the  failings  of  advertising  which  are  now 
beyond  the  FTC's  capacity.  While  counter- 
advertising  is  not  the  only  conceivable  tech- 
nique, regulatory  or  otherwise,  for  ameliorat- 
ing these  problems,  it  may  be  the  least  in- 
tru-sivfc.  avoiding  as  It  does  the  creation  of 
.idditional  governmental  agencies  or  further 
direct  inhibitions  on  what  advertisers  can 
say.  Counter-advertising  would  be  fully  con- 
sistent with,  and  should  effectively  comple- 
ment, the  enforcement  policies  and  regula- 
tory approaches  of  the  FTC,  to  foster  an  over- 
all scheme  of  regulation  and  policy  which 
would  deal  comprehensively  with  many  im- 
portant aspects  of  advertising,  to  insure  with 
greater  certainty  that  advertising  serves  the 
public  interest. 

"Any  attempt  to  implement  a  general  right 
of  access  to  respond  to  product  commercials 
must  allow  licensees  a  substantial  degree  of 
discretion  in  deciding  which  commmercials 
warrant  or  require  access  for  a  response. 
Certainly,  it  is  implicit  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion that  not  all  product  commercials 
raise  the  kinds  of  issues  or  involve  the  kinds 
of  problems  which  make  counter-ads  an  ap- 
propriate or  useful  regulatory  device.  It  is 
equally  clear,  however,  that  the  licensee's  dis- 
cretion should  be  exercised  on  the  basis  of 
general  rules  and  guidelines  which  would 
interalia,  specify  the  general  categories  of 
commercials  which  require  recognition  of  ac- 
cess rights. 

"Tlie  PTC  believes  that  certain  identifiable 
kinds  of  advertising  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible to.  and  particularly  appropriate  for.  rec- 
ognition and  allowance  of  counter-advertis- 
ing. becau.se  of  characteristics  that  warrant 
some  opportunity  for  challenge  and  debate. 
Such  an  opportunity  has  not  been  afTorded 
sufficiently  by  means  of  broadcast  news  or 
other  pans  of  programing,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  wili  or  can  be  so  afforded  by  such 
means  at  any  time  in  the  future.  Hence,  it 
is  believed  that  challenge  and  debate  through 
counter-advertising  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  with  respect  to  |  certain  |  categories 
of  advertising.  " 

The  first  category  we  proposed  is  advertis- 
ing as  erting  claims  of  product  performance 
or  characteristics  that  explicitly  raise  con- 
troversial issues  of  public  importance.  This 
category,  which,  since  1967.  has  been  treated 
by  the  courts  ar.d  the  FCC  as  requiring  fair- 
ness doctrine  treatment  in  certain  cases* 
comprehends  ads  raising  explicitly  such  con- 
troversial issues  of  public  importance  as  pol- 
lution and  auto  safety. 

The  second  category  is  advertising  stress- 
ing broad  recurrent  themes,  which  affect  the 
purchase  decision  in  a  manner  that  implicitly 
raises  controversial  issues  of  current  public 
importance.  Here  we  mentioned,  for  example, 
food  ads  which  may  be  viewed  by  some  as  en- 
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couraging  poor  nutrition  habits.  This  cate- 
gory, too,  has  received  at  least  implicit  court 
approval. 

A  third  category  is  advertising  claims  which 
rest  upon  or  rely  upon  scientific  premises 
which  are  currently  subject  to  controversy 
within  the  scientific  community.  While  the 
FTC  IS  empowered  to  take  formal  action  to 
eliminate  deception  resting  on  scientific 
claims,  such  action  might  create  the  unfor- 
tunate misimpression  that  the  government 
has  an  official  preference  for  one  side  of  t!ie 
controversy.  Counter-advertising  wotUd  avoid 
that  government  intrusion. 

Tiie  fourth  category  is  advertising  wliich  is 
silent  abo'iit  negative  aspects  of  the  adver- 
tised product.  This  category  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

That,  tlien,  is  in  summary  our  rather 
mcdest  counter-advertising  Statement.  To- 
day. I  v.ould  like  to  add  some  perspective  by 
discussing,  and  I  hope,  answering,  soiTie  of 
the  comments  which  have  been  made  ata.,v.t 
counter-advertising.  In  effect,  I  will  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  counter-adver- 
tising by  engaging  in  some  myself. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  first  the  cliarge 
that  the  FTC  is  shirking  its  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities by  passing  the  buck  to  tiie  FCC. 
and  tliat  one  of  the  reasons  we  prefer  coun- 
ter-advertising to  our  own  regulaticn  is  be- 
cause we  feel  ourselves  unduly  constrained 
by  our  procedures.  Neither  point  is  correct. 

The  FTC  is  empowered  by  law  to  put  an 
end  to  unfair  or  deceptive  advertising  If  It 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so.  We 
intend  to  continue  to  use  this  power  to 
enforce  the  law  as  vigorously,  rapidly,  and 
effectively  as  we  can.  The  purpose  of  coun- 
ter-advertising is  not  to  end  false  claims  but 
to  permit  private  groups  and  Individuals  in 
appropriate  cases  to  dispute  claims  uiih 
which  they  disagree.  Obviously,  of  course, 
there  may  be  some  situations  in  which  a 
claim  is  susceptible  of  both  FTC  regulatioii 
and  counter-advertising. 

In  a  sense,  that  is  the  case  now.  Anyone 
can  wTlte  a  letter  to  the  editor  or  print  a 
leaflet  or  testify  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee about  advertising  which  he  believes 
raises  issues  of  explicit  or  implicit  public 
controversy,  rests  on  vmresolved  scientiflc 
premises,  or  falls  to  discuss  negative  aspects 
of  a  product.  None  of  this  activity  is  a  substi- 
tute for  FTC  action  in  a  proper  case;  rather, 
it  complements  PTC  action.  All  that  counter- 
advertising  would  do  is  permit  one  who 
wishes  to  comment  on  broadcast  advertising 
to  do  so  over  the  same  airwaves  which  car- 
ried the  ad  in  the  first  place. 

The  charge  that  we  seek  to  abridge  ad- 
vertisers' procedural  rights  surprises  me. 
Subjecting  a  respondent  to  a  cease  and  desist 
order  is  of  significant  legal  force:  a  cease  and 
desist  order  carries  serious  penalties  for  vio- 
lation and  the  FTC  will  continue  to  afford 
full  procedural  and  substantive  rights  to  all 
subject  to  its  procedures.  But  to  argue  that 
no  advertiser  should  be  criticized,  or  com- 
mented upon,  or  discussed,  or  praised,  for 
that  matter,  without  due  process  of  law, 
trivializes  due  process.  Advertisers  frequently 
comment  on  each  ether's  products.  That  Is 
called  competition.  Magazines  and  newspa- 
pers r.ften  praise  or  criticize  ad  campaigns. 
These  are  caUed  editorials.  But  when  we 
propose  that  the  public  be  allowed  to  com- 
ment on  TV  about  TV  ads,  we  are  charged 
with  attempting  to  bypass  our  responsibil- 
ities. There  may  be  some  criticisms  of  sub- 
stance of  counter-advertising,  but  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  among  them. 

Let  me  emphasize,  too.  that  we  have  not 
proposed  an  equal  time  doctrine.  We  did  not 
suggest  that  each  broadcast  commercial 
should  trigger  a  right  to  a  free  replv.  We  spe- 
cifically and  quite  willingly,  I  might  add, 
deferred  to  the  FCC  with  respect  to  the  me- 
chanics and  implementation  of  counter- 
advertising    We  suggested  that  it  might  be 
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appropriate  for  the  FCC  to  prohibit  in  some 
categories  replies  to  particular  ads,  allowing 
only  general  replies  to  all  advertising  for 
broad  product  categories.  We  recognized  the 
necessity  of  strictly  limiting  the  frequency, 
number,  and  duration  of  reply  ads. 

We  did  recommend  that  the  PCC  require 
that  anyone  who  was  willing  to  pay  for  time 
be  permitted  to  buy  it,  and  we  recommended 
that  the  FCC  require  licensees  to  provide 
some  free  time  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  it. 
It  has  been  said  that,  if  imple- 
mented, counter-advertising  would  drive 
advertisers  off  the  air  because  they  would 
not  wish  to  run  their  messages  in  the 
same  medium  which  permits  attacks  upon 
them.  This,  our  critics  say.  would  bank- 
rupt broadcasters  and  ultimately  deprive  the 
public  of  free  TV.  If  this  were  truly  so,  I 
suppose  Ford  would  never  advertise  on  the 
same  network  as  Chevrolet.  But,  more  seri- 
ously. I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  notion 
that  the  majority  of  advertisers  are  able  or 
willing  to  play  th-;  game  only  if  the  rules 
free  them  from  any  disagreement.  In  the 
first  place,  all  advertising  involves  at  least 
the  implication  that  a  competitor's  product 
is  less  desirable  than  one's  own.  Some  ads 
expressly  criticize  the  much  maligned 
"Brand  X"  or  even  name  the  competing  pro- 
duct. I  see  no  reason  why  counter-ad\ertis- 
Ing  should  be  any  more  deleterious  to  Prod- 
uct X  than  ads  by  the  maker  of  Product  Y. 
Why,  in  any  event,  should  an  advertiser  have 
the  right  to  monopolize  the  consumer's  at- 
tention by  trumpeting  the  virtues  of  his 
product  when  a  consumer  who  learned  of  an 
aspect  undesirable  to  him  might  not  buy  it 
if  the  attention  monopoly  were  ended? 

Then  it  is  said  that  the  presence  of  coun- 
ter-ads will  create  a  Tower  of  Babel,  a  multi- 
plicity of  ads  so  great  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  sort  out  anything.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  FTC  did  not  propo.se  that 
the  FCC  require  limitless  counter-ads.  On 
the  contrary,  we  explicitly  recognized  the 
desirability  of  limits  as  to  frequency,  dura- 
tion and  number.  For  example,  we  made  the 
modest  suggestion  that  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  cluster  the  free  time  in  one  prime 
five  minute  block  per  week.  Nor  did  our  pro- 
posal contemplate  that  all  Individuals  or 
groups  be  granted  access.  Rather,  we  were 
concerned  with  increasing  the  points  of 
view  to  be  accommodated.  Not  all  licensees 
will  grant  free  time  to  all  counter-adver- 
tisers. 

It  is  enough  that  each  licensee  accomodate 
a  few  counter-advertisers. 

But  how,  it  Is  asked,  will  licensees,  with- 
out risking  the  -wrath  of  the  FCC.  sort  out 
tliose  who  wish  to  counter-advertise  and  ar- 
range them?  How,  I  ask,  do  licensees  select 
among  the  variety  of  public  interest  spots 
now  available  to  them?  Obviously,  they  ex- 
ercise their  best  Judgment,  consistent  with 
their  obligation  to  further  the  public  inter- 
est, convenience,  and  necessity.  Since  there 
has  never  been  a  license  denial  for  failure  to 
select  wisely,  I  believe  the  broadcasters'  con- 
tinued best  Judgment  will  be  quit*  adequate 
to  the  task  of  selecting  counter-ads. 

And,  if  the  broadcasters  select,  how  is  the 
consumer  t-o  make  any  sense  of  the  welter  of 
ads  and  counter-ads''  TTie  answer  depends 
on  what  a  constuner  is  supposed  to  learn  from 
counter-advertising.  If  a  consumer  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  a  flash  of  absolute  revealed 
truth  complete  with  breadtli  and  deptli  of 
understanding,  from  an  ad  or  a  counter-ad, 
clearly  Inadequate.  Just  as  an  ad  for  a  prod- 
uct tries  to  catch  a  consumer's  interest,  give 
him  a  piece  of  information,  and  induce  him 
to  consider  the  advantages  of  a  product,  so 
a  counter-ad  should  catch  his  interest,  give 
him  a  piece  of  information,  and  induce  him 
to  consider  other  aspects  of  a  product.  The 
key  is  the  word  "consider"  No  product  ad 
is  a  dissertation  with  footnotes.  It  is  a  prod 
to  thought,  a  spur  to  action  Neither  must 
a  counter-ad  answer  all  the  consumer's  ques- 
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tioi:is.  If  it  encourages  him  to  reflect,  to  think 
twice,  to  weigh  for  himself,  to  seek  more 
information,  a  cc»unter-ad  will  have  done 
qult«  enough. 

Without  ijeiaboring  the  point.  I  think 
those  who  wouid  protect  the  consumer  from 
too  much  information  do  him  a  real  dis- 
service. No  consumer  can  know  everything 
atwut  all  products  any  more  than  anv  voter 
can  know  everything  about  all  Issues"  With 
respect  to  the  electorate,  Thomas  Jefferson 
said : 

"I  know  no  safe  depositarv  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  the  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves, and  if  we  think  them  no;  enUghtened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a  whole- 
some discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to  take 
it  from  them,  but  to  inform  their  discre- 
tion." The  analogj-  to  counter-advertisine  is 
apt. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  counter- 
advertising  in  broadcast  advertising  violates 
the  first  Amendment,  because  the  First 
Amendment  no  more  permits  the  govern- 
ment's requiring  that  material  be  broadcast 
than  it  permits  the  government's  banning  or 
censoring  of  broadcast  material.  Some  broad- 
casters are  saying  that  their  right  of  free 
speech  will  be  unconstltutlonallv  burdened 
by  requiring  them  to  run  counter-advertis- 
ing. The  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that 
it  ignores  the  question  of  whose  First  Amend- 
ment rights  are  at  issue.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  Red  Lion : 

"It  is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  listen- 
ers, not  the  right  of  the  Broadcasters  which 
IS  paramount  .  .  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  preserve  an  uninhibited  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas  in  which  truth  will  ulti- 
mately prevail,  rather  than  to  countenance 
monopolisation  of  that  market,  whether  it  be 
by  the  Government  Itself,  or  a  private  li- 
censee. It  is  the  right  of  the  public  to  re.cive 
suitable  access  to  social,  political,  esthetic 
moral,  and  other  ideas  and  experiei-c^  which 
IS  crucial  here.  That  right  mav  not  con- 
stitutionally be  abridged  either  by  Coneress 
or  by  the  FCC."* 

But  it  is  further  argued  that  requirinz 
access  to  television  uhfalrlv  discriminates 
against  broadcasters  as  compared  to  other 
media  which  carry  advertising  This  areu- 
ment.  of  course,  ignores  the  differences  be- 
tween television  and  other  media*  •  A  con- 
sumer who  watches  television  must  take  eva- 
sive action  which  would  do  credit  to  Snoopv 
as  the  Red  Baron  if  he  Is  to  avoid  all  tele- 
vision commercials  and  still  watch  TV  As  a 
practical  matter,  most  people  will  agree  that 
the  television  viewer  is  a  member  of  the 
advertiser's  captive  audience. 

We  trade  regulation  lawyers  are  not  often 
dealers  in  the  First  Amendment,  but  the  con- 
cepts behind  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  First 
Amendment  do  seem  to  converge  at  counter- 
advertising  II  I  were  a  po,tentlal  monop- 
olist—of  ideas  or  of  goods— I  would  re\^l 
In  a  system  which  lets  me  speak  and  sell  at 
Will  but  barred  all  those  who  would  speak 
with  ideas  rather  than  with  competing  prod- 
ucts. It  is  against  Just  such  monopolization 
that  counter-advertising  is  aimed. 

Another  criticism  is  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  regulate  the  counter-advertisements 
because  their  ads  will  be  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  Thus,  it  Ls  argued,  adver- 
tisers who  are  held  by  the  FTC  lo  ever  more 
rigorous  standards  of  veracitv  will  be  sub- 
jected to  attack  which  mav  be  totally  un- 
truthful and  totally  unregulated.  While  this 
argument  has  surface  appeal  I  believe  it  is 
misplaced.  I  think  New  York  Times  Co  v 
Sulhvan'  is  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  the  First  Amendment  will  not  protect 

'Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co  v  FCC  3<)5 
US.  367.  389  |T969).  '      " 

"Television  Station  WCBS-TV  8  FCC  2d 
381  11967),  affd  Banzhaf  v.  FCC.  405  F  2d 
1082  (DC.  Cir.  1968),  ccrf.  denied  396  US 
842  (1969). 
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:ise    counter-advertisers    whose    falsehoods 

delivered  with  "actual  malice" — that  Is. 

n  the  counter-advertiser  kno'As  his  state- 

xneti:   Is  false  or  he  acts  with  reckless  dls- 

gjrd  of  whether  his  statement  is  false  or 
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That  leaves  those  who.  through  their  In- 

nt  mistakes,  deceive.  In  some  Instances 
innocent  mlssstatements  would  be  con- 

tlonally  protected,  although  clearly  this 
Id  not  be  the  case  for  those  counter  ads 

constitute  purely  commercial  speech.'  •  • 

ieve  that  we  should  risk  the  possibility 
.  few  such  distortions  in  order  to  achieve 
balancing  benefits  that  an  effective  coun- 
advertlslng  mechanism  would  create  for 
American  consumer.  WhUe  our  case  for 

ter-advertlslng  does  not  rest  upon  First 
;ndment  considerations,  It  Is  perhaps 
I'.vorthy  that  chancing  the  possibility  of 
?  innocent  distortion  by  counter-adver- 
■i  Ls  fully  consistent  with  the  First 
?ndment's  purposes. 

do  not  find  at  all  persuasive  the  argu- 
ts  leveled  at  our  Statement.  Perhaps 
r  Is  even  more  striking  Is  that  every 
c  has  in  effect  said  "Yes.  but  .  .  ."  Actu- 

our  fundamental  proposition,  i.e..  that 
i.dened  access  rights  for  counter-ads  may 
■  e  sense  a.s  a  matter  of  national  economic 
latory  policy,  has  gone  virtually  un- 
lenged.  Instead,  detractors  have  con- 
rated  on  alleged  adverse  side  effects  that 
.d  overwhelm  the  conceded  good  our 
losal  would  accomplish, 
r  the  reasons  expressed  In  the  original 
;ment,  I  continue  to  believe  that  Coun- 
Vdvertlsing  would  materially  contribute 
the  goal  of  a  healthy  and  informed 
tetplace.  In  short,  I  do  not  fear  that 
proposal  would  burn  the  barn  to  roast 
\  I  am  confident  that,  whatever  the  nice- 
of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions  of 
that  bear  on  oar  proposal,  the  FCC  and 
Courts   will    fashion   procedures   in    ac- 

nce  with  the  public  Interest. 
had  thought  our  counter-advertising 
;ment  a  small  contribution  to  the  FCC's 
Iry  about  the  falmesa  doctrine,  and  I 
think  so.  The  ensuing  outcry  has  sur- 
d  me.  Perhaps  now  that  you  have  heard 
ut  you  will  agree  that  the  proposal  is  a 
nable  one  and  one  that  desen-es  con- 
ation. 
closing,  let  me  say  that  reasonable  men 

I  suppose,  differ   as   to   the   merits   of 

federal  Trade  Commission's  proposal.  I 

hope,  therefore,  that  the  matter  will 

.e  the  subject  of  rational  discourse  and 
ned  examination.  To  quote  from  the 
rks  of  a  third  learned  gentleman  of  over 
taundred  years  ago — "Men  are  never  so 

to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when 

discuss  it  freely."  Those  are  the  words 

mas    Bablngton    Macauley    In    1830. 

It   descriptive.   I   suggest,   of   the   pur- 

of  counter-advertising  as  of  the  kind 
scusslon  that  should  surround  the  con- 
itlon  of  that  proposal. 

nkyou. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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MA2|S  INHXIMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 
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THE  TAIWAN  CONCESSIONS:  A  RED 
CHINESE  VICTORY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


OF    IOWA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
"Where  i.s  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
fcjand  alive  or  dead?" 


New  York  Times  v.  SuUiian,  376  US 
65-6  (1963). 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Oakland  Tribune  has  recently 
carried  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Tai- 
wan Concessions:  A  Red  Cliinese  Vic- 
tory?" that  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
is  the  Honorable  William  Knowland,  for- 
mer U.S.  Senator  from  California  and 
former  Republican  leader  of  that  body. 
Senator  Knowland  has  always  had  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Orient.  This  is  un- 
derstandable, because  we  from  Califor- 
nia face  the  Orient  and  affairs  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  are  of  common  in- 
terest to  us  all. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Bill 
Knowland  in  the  California  Legislature 
and  here  in  the  Congress  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  question  posed  by  this  editorial 
is  one  that  all  of  us  are  concerned  with 
and  would  like  to  know  its  answer. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
Feb.  29.  1972] 

The  Taiwan  Concessions:    A  Red   Chinese 
Victory  ? 

When  President  Nixon  revealed  last  July 
he  was  going  to  Peking  for  a  face-to-face 
summit  with  the  leaders  of  Communist 
China,  the  question  of  Taiwan  was  generallv 
acknowledged  to  be  the  starting  point  for 
any  accord  that  might  be  reached. 

At  that  time,  we  labeled  the  whole  venture 
a  "gamble  where  the  odds  are  heavily  against 
(the  United  States)  from  the  start."  Our 
concern  for  the  integrity  of  this  nation's 
solemn  treaty  obligation  with  the  Taiwan 
government  was  shared  by  many  diplomatic 
observers  familiar  with  the  powerful,  con- 
flicting forces  churning  about  in  the  frothy 
geopolitical  cauldron  of  Asia  and  the  Par 
East. 

Now  that  the  President's  epic  Journey  to 
the  heartland  of  Chinese  communism  has 
ended,  the  worst  fears  of  last  summer  seem 
fully  confirmed,  and  the  "gamble"  appears 
only  to  have  pvaid  off  in  terms  of  a  signal  dip- 
lomatic victory  for  Premier  Chou  En-lal  and 
his  Marxist  government  in  Peking. 

By  falling  to  confirm  in  the  Joint  commu- 
nique with  Chou  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
protect  Taiwan  against  external  attack,  the 
President  even  seems  to  have  ^one  far  be- 
yond the  previously  annouiiced  Nixon  doc- 
trine abdicating  the  U.S.  role  of  a  global, 
anti-Communist  force.  Remaining  aloof  and 
neutral  In  another's  dispute  is  one  thing; 
ignoring  a  promise  to  protect  a  friend  Is 
quite  another. 

The  United  States  now  acknowledges 
Chou's  long-standing  claim  that  Taiwan  Is 
part  of  China,  and  the  promise  of  eventual 
withdrawal  of  all  US.  troops  from  the  island 
seems  to  portend  the  day  when  an  armed  in- 
vasion will  be  launched  by  Communists  se- 
cure in  their  knowledge  that  there  will  be  no 
U.S.  response 


Chou  promises  to  "liberate"  the  15  million 
Chinese  on  Taiwan,  but  as  the  reporters  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Nixon  related,  there  are 
already  precious  few  liberties  under  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  All  mainland  Chinese  life 
la  so  closely  controlled  that  true  freedom  and 
true  liberty,  even  approximating  the  Ameri- 
can meaning,  are  simply  not  known  and  not 
permitted. 

But  all  this  Mr.  Nixon  has  known  for  many 
years.  Is  the  President  now  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice the  Nationalist  government  and  the 
Taiwan  people  to  a  life  of  Marxist  slavery  in 
order  to  find  an  accommodation  with  Chou 
En-lai? 

There  were  no  counter-concessions  by  Chou 
or  by  Red  party  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung, 
and  until  these  Red  leaders  show  evidence 
beyond  mere  words  of  a  true  intention  to 
work  towards  Asian  peace,  then  the  Presi- 
dent's virtual  disavowal  of  a  solemn  Amer- 
ican treaty  obligation  seems  both  unprofita- 
ble and  potentially  dangerous. 

Indeed,  the  people  of  Taiwan  may  be  ex- 
cused for  reacting  with  the  same  uncom- 
fortable nervousness  as  did  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  after  Britain's  Prime  Min- 
ister Neville  Chamberlain  rettirned  from  Mu- 
nich with  the  proud  announcement  of  his 
"peace  in  our  time"  deal  with  Chancellor 
Adolph  Hitler  of  Nazi  Germany. 


NIXON  PROPOSES  VISITS  TO  MOS- 
COW AND  HAVANA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
public  attention  continues  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  trip  to  Red  China,  little 
attention  is  being  directed  to  his  forth- 
coming visit  to  Moscow. 

The  repercussions  from  the  China  trip 
have  not  been  fuUy  analyzed  as  to  its 
impact  with  our  Latin  and  Central  Amer- 
ican friends  and  the  situation  is  further 
aggravated  by  news  leaks  that  one  of 
the  results  of  the  Moscow  trip  could  be 
a  Nixon  visit  to  Havana — after  the  fall 
elections,  of  course,  so  as  not  to  alienate 
the  anti-Communist  Cuban  refugees  in 
the  United  States — especially  those  who 
have  become  voting  citizens. 

I  ask  that  related  newsclippings  fol- 
low: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  1972] 

Nixon  Visit  to  Russia  Is  Discussed 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  and  So- 
viet Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynln  discussed 
at  length  yesterday  President  Nixon's  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union  In  May  and  agreed  on  fur- 
ther talks. 

The  two  men  began  what  amounted  to  a 
cataJcg  of  the  pKDsslble  agenda  Issues.  U.S. 
officials  said.  Most  of  the  issues  were  dis- 
cussed In  passing  as  problems  that  might  be 
raised  at  or  affect  the  Soviet -American 
summit. 

State  Department  officials  expressed  pri- 
vate satisfaction  that  their  boss  would  be 
heavily  Involved  in  the  substantive  prepara- 
tions for  the  Moscow  visit.  This  contrasts 
with  the  planning  for  the  forthcoming  Pe- 
king summit,  which  was  handled  almost  ex- 
clusively by  presidential  adviser  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  and  his  staff. 

Rogers  called  Dobrynln  in  for  what  was 
described  as  a  "tour  of  the  horizon"  upon 
the  Soviet  amb.xssador's  return  from  Moscow. 
Dobrynln  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  about 
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tvo  months  and  reportedly  held  Intensive 
talks  on  the  Kremlin's  American  policy. 

Among  the  subjects  reviewed  at  yester- 
day's meeting  were  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks,  a  European  security  conference 
and  mutual  balanced  force  reductions  In 
Europe.  The  two  men  reportedly  did  not  dis- 
cuss China  or  Vietnam. 

State  Department  spokesmen  said  that 
Rogers  asked  Dobrjnln  whether  Moscow 
plans  to  receive  former  NATO  Secretary- 
General  ManJlo  Broslo,  the  designated  allied 
negotiator  on  troop  cuts.  Dobrynln  reportedly 
answered  that  he  could  not  say.  Broslo  has 
been  waiting  for  a  Soviet  Invitation  for 
months. 

Rogers  and  Dobrynln  are  also  said  to  have 
discussed  such  purely  bilateral  matters  as 
American  efforts  to  open  a  constUate  In 
Leningrad.  Washington  has  been  holding  up 
the  opening  of  a  Soviet  consulate  Ui  San 
Francisco  pending  completion  of  arrange- 
ments in  Leningrad. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  announced  that  the 
Soviet-American  maritime  talks  held  at  the 
State  Department  since  Jan.  25  are  being 
adjourned  to  give  both  governments  a  chance 
to  consider  their  progress. 

Among  the  problems  for  the  talks  were  the 
opening  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  jwrts  to  each 
other's  merchant  shipping, 

Washington  Is  Interested  In  getting  port 
rights  In  Leningrad.  Vladlvoetok  and  other 
harbors.  The  Soviets  want  to  be  able  to  load 
and  unload  cargoes  In  East  Coast  and  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

Except  for  a  major  recent  exception  to 
load  American  grain  on  Soviet  ships,  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
has  refused  to  handle  Soviet  merchant  ship- 
ping, which  has  been  able  to  use  only  West 
Coast  ports. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  15,  1972] 

Russian  at  UN.  Seized  as  a  Spy  Against 
United  States 

New  York. — A  32-year-old  Soviet  citizen 
who  works  as  a  translator  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat  was  arrested  last  night  on 
espionage  charges  outside  a  restaurant  In 
Patchogue,  N.Y.,  according  to  Robert  Morse, 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York. 

Morse  said  the  suspect,  Valerly  Ivanovlch 
Markelov,  who  has  worked  for  the  U.N.  since 
1967,  was  arrested  on  charges  of  having  class- 
ified information  pertaining  to  the  P14  fight- 
er plane. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  said 
the  case  had  been  under  investigation  since 
the  fall  of  1970,  when  Markelov  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  engineer  employed  at  the 
Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  In  Bethpage,  N.Y. 

"From  the  inception  of  the  case,  Grum- 
man officials  and  the  engineer  directly  in- 
volved cooperated  fully  with  the  FBI"  a 
spokesman  for  the  FBI  said. 

The  F^I  said  Markelov  gave  the  engineer 
a  portable  copying  machine  and  a  35-min 
camera  with  which  to  reproduce  the  classi- 
fied material. 

"Markelov  had  11  separate  meetings  with 
the  engineer  at  various  restaurants  in  the 
New  York  area,  and  persistently  requested 
confidential  data  concerning  the  new  plane," 
the  FBI  .-^aid.  According  to  the  FBI  spokes- 
man, all  of  the  meetings  were  observed  by 
federal  agents. 

John  P.  Malone,  the  New  York  regional 
FBI  director,  said  Markelov  was  arrested  at 
8:30  p.m.  outside  the  Long  Island  restaurant 
after  he  had  met  with  the  engineer  Inside 
and  received  "classified  documents." 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)    Morning 
Advocate,  Mar.  3.  1972] 

Castro  Might  Okay  Dialog  With  United 

States 
Washington. — Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro  is  telling  intimates  he  Is  no  longer 
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inflexibly  opposed  to  resuming  a  more  friend- 
ly relationship  with  the  United  States. 

Diplomats  attuned  to  Castro's  thinking  say 
there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  his  views 
since  last  September  when  he  declared  that 
Cuba  has  "no  intention  or  desire  of  resuming 
relations   with   Yankee   imperialism." 

The  first  evidence  of  the  emergence  of  a 
"New  Castro"  came  in  Chile  last  Nov.  25 
when  he  declared  that  an  era  of  U.S. -Cuban 
friendship  might  be  possible  after  the  Nixon 
administration  leaves  ofl3ce. 

In  private  conversations,  Castro  has  made 
It  known  that  the  statement  was  no  slip  of 
the  tongue.  One  diplomat,  who  asked  not  to 
be  quoted  by  name,  spent  45  minutes  with 
Castro  not  long  ago  and  said  Castro's  posi- 
tion toward  a  dialogue  with  the  United 
States  is  unmistakably  more  flexible  than  it 
was  Just  a  few  months  ago. 

Another  Castro  expert  who  has  detected  a 
change  In  the  prime  minister's  attitude  is 
Prof,  James  D.  Theberge,  director  of  Latin- 
American  studies  for  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  of  Georgetown 
University. 

Theberge  said  he  has  received  Information 
Indicating  that  Castro  Is  "astoundingly  Aell- 
Informed"  about  the  position  of  a  number 
of  U.S.  newspapers  and  editorial  writers  on 
U.S. -Cuban  relations. 

In  an  Interview.  Theberge  said  that 
Castro's  concern  over  the  viewpoint  of  U.S. 
opinion  makers  could  be  aimed  at  giving  him 
a  "feel  of  the  possibilities  of  resuming  a 
dialogue." 

Theberge  said  Castro's  apparent  reap- 
praisal of  his  hardline  anti-American  stand 
stems  primarily  from  a  desire  to  free  Cuba 
from  what  has  become  an  almost  total  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union 

In  the  economic  sphere.  Theberge  said,  the 
Kremlin  is  demanding  more  and  more  say  on 
how  Soviet  economic  resources  are  to  be  used 
In  Cuba.  He  said  Castro  might  find  the  Sortet 
presence  more  tolerable  If  Cuba  showed  some 
sign  of  economic  progress.  In  Cuba,  even 
sugar  is  rationed. 

U.S.  officials  say  Castro  has  given  them  no 
direct  signal  of  a  desire  for  resuming  a  dia- 
logue and  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  Nixon  administration  would 
agree  to  talks  prior  to  the  November  elec- 
tions. 

Nixon  administration  political  strategists, 
recognizing  the  antl-Castro  sentiment  among 
Cuban  refugees  remains  strong,  say  that  a 
show  of  flexibility  toward  Castro  before  No- 
vember could  cost  the  Republicans  thou- 
sands of  votes. 

Nixon  has  said,  however,  that  the  Cuban 
Issue  could  come  up  during  his  May  sum- 
mit consultations  in  Moscow. 

According  to  Theberge.  another  of  the  rea- 
sons for  Castro's  apparent  policy  switch  is 
that  he  Is  obsessed  with  the  fear  that  the 
Moscow  summit  meeting  could  produce  a 
U.S. -Soviet  understanding  at  the  expense  uf 
Cuba's  security  interests. 


POLITICAL  MORAL  SEEN  IN  PEKING 
APPROACH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eliot 
Janeway  is  an  internationally  recognized 
economist  whose  column  is  carried  reg- 
ularly by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service.  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  Mon- 
day, March  6,  comments  in  a  most  time- 
ly fashion  on  key  questions  stemming 
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from  the  new  American  contacts  with 
Peking. 

Mr.  Janeway 's  column  follows: 
Political  Moral  Seen  i.n  Peking  Approach 
I  By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York.  March  5. — China  Is  the  big 
power  with  the  least  developed  economy. 
Hers  Is  the  smallest  role  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. She  plays  it  by  keeping  her  foreign 
trade  on  a  cash  basis. 

China's  .sensitivity  to  power  relationships 
goes  far  to  explain  her  preference  for  pay- 
ing cash  and  letting  the  credit  go.  A  recent 
experience  of  credit  dependence  Is  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  her  wary  leaders.  It  threatened 
to  trap  them,  and  they  have  shown  their 
determination  to  avoid  running  the  risk 
again. 

Russia  had  sold  airplane.?  and  other  equip- 
ment to  China  on  credit  before  the  family 
quarrel  between  Moscow  and  Peking  erupted. 
When  the  Kremlin  moved  to  exert  a  creditor's 
squeeze  on  China,  the  response  from  across 
the  Great  Wall  was  to  pay  Russia  off  and 
send  her  salesmen  packing. 

The  political  moral  has  not  been  lost  on 
Russlas  satellites  in  Eastern  Europe.  They 
would  have  more  bargaining  power  with 
Moscow  if  they  too  had  managed  to  pay  Rus- 
sia in  cash  and  let  the  credit  go. 

moral    was    lost 

But  the  moral  has  been  lost  on  America. 
Trade  is  one  of  the  alms  of  the  preliminary 
Presidential  probe  In  Peking;  and  credit  en- 
tanglements are  to  be  one  of  the  means, 
American  exports  will  no'A-  be  one  of  the 
measures  of  whether  "the  week  that  changed 
the  world"  changed  it  for  better  or  for  worse. 
China  ha.s  the  dollars  to  pay  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  for  enough  airplanes  to  put  Seat- 
tle. Lo.s  Angeles.  St.  Louis.  Wichita.  Cincin- 
nati, Hartford,  and  Fort  Worth  back  on  over- 
time. Moreover,  she  is  loading  up  on  more 
every  day.  For  she  has  the  very  best  paying 
business  In  America  hitting  tlie  cash  regis- 
ter for  her. 

No  conjecture  is  needed  to  Identify  her 
profiteering  from  It:  and  it  Is  one  good  busi- 
ness in  America  not  within  reach  of  the 
regulatory  operations  of  Pre.sident  Nixon  s 
Price  Board.  No  less  an  atithority  on  the 
present  day  China  trade  than  Gen.  Creigh- 
ton  W.  Abrams  has  Just  Identified  it. 

While  the  Pre.-idont  was  in  Peking, 
Abrams  singled  cut  China  as  one  of  the  Big 
Three  Asiatic  sources  of  the  pernicious 
American  blight  known  as  the  drug  traffic; 
Peking's  satellites  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
the  other  two 

cash  is  not  problem 

China  is  making  as  mtich  money  out  of 
the  American  dope  trade  as  she  is  making 
trouble  for  America  with  it  Therefore,  cash 
is  scarcely  a  limitation  on  her  ability  to  buy 
the  many  staples  of  the  .'\merlcan  way  of 
life  she  lacks. 

Nevertheless,  credit  will  be  the  official 
lubricant  of  the  American  trade  flow  about 
to  be  started  up  with  China.  Relying  on  it 
will  put  America  In  the  position  of  literally 
using  her  own  money  to  buy  any  sales  she 
proposes  to  make  witli  China. 

Being  baiiked  by  America  will  put  China 
in  the  position  of  having  the  use  of  the 
goods  she  gels  from  America  without  having 
to  pay  for  them  until  after  they  have  paid 
for  themselves.  This  means  that  the  dollars 
pouring  into  her  treasury  from  American 
drtig  trade  will  be  hers  to  use  elsewhere. 

ASSESS    THE    CHANGE 

China's  flexibility  In  switching  her  nego- 
tiating stance  vis-a-vis  .■America  from  a  cash 
to  a  credit  basis  needs  to  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  the  main  preoccupation  of  Commu- 
nist strategy.  This  is  not  profit,  but  power. 
It  Is  not  economic,  but  political  It  treats 
peacetime    negotiation    as   an   extension   of 
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artime   combat,   and   trading  as 
fi^hring. 

Co:i--ider::.s  China's  wlUiiigneas  to  let 
Atnerica  ba::ii  her  against  the  background  of 
h;r  fear  of  falling  into  Russia's  clutches 
speaks  for  itself.  E'.eryoiie  knows  that  China 
his  good  reason  to  be  afraid  of  Russia  Now 
e  eryone  will  know  that  Chiiia  no  longer 
5(  e.s  any  reason  to  be  afraid  of  America  'The 
ei  onomlcs  of  har.dout  is  the  fellow-traveler 
o  the  politics  of  kowtow.  TTie  fear-conscious 
wjorld  rf  Asia  -.vill  count  it  that  way. 

But  freedom  from  fear  of  the  other  side 
n^cets   o:-.ly   one   of   Communism's   two   con- 

tions  for  making  war  by  doing  busines.s. 
Pfcbltively  weakening  the  other  side  is  the 
o:  her.  Lettiiig  America  pay  for  the  privilege 
making  up  for  China's  capital  deficleii- 
cfes  will  weaken  America  more  than  the 
njrist  militant   Mar.tist- Maoist  bravado. 

NEED    DOLL.^R    INTLOVVS 

America's  most  pressing  financial  need  1  = 
f'jr  new  dollar  inflows  from  overseas.  Subsi- 
dzing  still  more  exports  that  bring  in  no 
rrnuey  Is  the  surest  guarantee  that  the  pre.s- 
eij*  crl?l-  of  confidence  will  intensify. 

The  ccn.tlnulng  spectacle  of  American  sub- 
iJJlzed  exports  flooding  foreign  markets 
thout  soaking  tip  surplus  dollars  Is  bound 
encourage  still  more  destructive  world 
de  speculation  against  present  currency 
titles.  The  dollar  Is  bound  to  be  the  prln- 
jal   victim. 

More  government  borrowing  threaten.s 
en  worse  damage  to  the  dollar  than  more 
reign  giveaways  Peking's  willingness  to  go 
g  with  Washington's  offer  to  dig  the 
Uf-.lted  States  Treasiiry  into  a  deeper  hole 
si:ows  that  China's  government  Is  more 
reillstic  about  the  soi.irces  of  national 
strength  than  America  Is. 
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"qHE   DECEPTION   OF   THE   GREEK 
JUNTA'S    "CONSTITUTION' 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  junta 
Greek  colonels  that  .seized  power  in 
ill  1967.  was  not  composed  of  high- 
nded  constitutional  i-efoiTiiers.  Tlie 
coiip  was  a  power  grab,  raw,  and  crudely 
iguised. 

Soon  after  they  .^eized  power,  however, 

colonels  shed  their  military  imiforms 

d  began  to  play  on  the  device  of  "a 

.■  constitution."  This  was  to  buy  time, 

serve  their  apologists,  and  generally  to 

e  American  opinion. 
The  junta's  1968  constitution  was  wnt- 
in  secret  by  the  junta's  appointees, 
never  openly  debated,  and  was  voted 
tjon  under  conditions  of  martial  law. 
people  had  a  choice  between  no  con- 
ution    at    all — undisgui.sed    dictator- 
ship— and  a  flawed  document  which  oi- 
a  small  hope  of  some  future  chanee 
scm.e    unspecified    date.    Given    this 
chbice  among  evils,  the  people  voted  for 
;  junta's  constitution.  But  '.ve  should 
be  deceived  regarding  the  genesis  or 
character  of  this  constitution,  de.spite 
gleeful  boasts  of  the  junta  and  its 
icLusts   that  ratification   represented 
popular-  support. 

rhe  central  aspect  cf  the  junta's  con- 
st! ;ution  is  that  is  designed  to  give  the 
arpiy  permanent  control  of  the  nation. 
for  its  provisions  on  individual  rights, 
mi^st  continue  to  be  suspended. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  following  analysis  of  the  1968  con- 
stitution, prepared  by  Greek  intellectu- 
als, is  woith  reviewing  as  the  Congresa 
begins  an  examination  of  the  United 
States-Greek  home-porting  arrange- 
ment; 

The  Junta  CoNSTiTirrioN  of   1968 
I  The   colonels   have   promtilgated   a   Con- 
stitution   known    as    the    "Constitution    of 
1968."   'What    follows   Is   an   analysis   of    this 
Constitution.) 

On  April  21,  1967.  a  coitspiracy  of  colonels 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Intelligence  services 
seized  power  using  a  NATO  contingency  plan 
under  the  code  name  "Prometheus."  Exactly 
one  week  after  power  seizure  Mr.  Rusk  reas- 
sured American  opinion  that  King  Coiistan- 
tine  "has  called  for  an  early  return  to  parli- 
amentary government.  We  are  now  awaiting." 
Rusk  continued,  "concrete  evidence  that  the 
new  Greek  government  will  make  every  effort 
to  re-establish  democratic  Institutions' which 
have  been  an  Integral  part  of  Greek  political 
life," 

This  'return  to  democracy.'  heralded  and 
promised  time  and  again  by  American  states- 
men, has  never  materialize.  Iiistead,  as  is 
carefully  documented  by  the  Council  of 
Europe,  the  Greek  people  have  been  subjected 
to  an  i.u:abating  reign  of  terror  and  intimi- 
dation which  continues  to  this  day.  The 
junta  at.d  its  spon.sors.  with  an  eye  to  world 
opinion,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of 
1968  not  for  the  ptirpose  of  espousing  the 
democratic  ideal,  but,  as  it  will  be  seen  below, 
/or  the  purpose  of  legali:.ing  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  junta  and  granting  it  a  permanent 
status. 

THE    RIGGING    OF    A    REFERENDUM 

On  September  29,  1968,  the  Greek  junta 
held  a  referendum  on  its  new  constitution. 
Mr.  van  der  Stoel,  Rapporteur  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Greece,  made  an  extensive  report  to 
the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
Europe.  In  January  1969,  he  made,  inter  alia, 
the  following  observations: 

"28.  The  referendum  was  held  under  mar- 
tial law.  During  my  visit  to  Greece  in  April 
1968.  I  received  contradictory  replies  from 
different  members  of  the  Greek  Government 
to  the  question  whether  martial  law  would  be 
raised  during  the  referendum  campaign  and 
at  the  time  of  the  referendum  itself.  Mr. 
Piplnelis,  Minister  of  Foreign  .'\ffairs.  assured 
me  that  the  referendum  would  be  absolutely 
free  and  honest.  In  his  persoiial  opinion,  he 
said,  the  state  of  siege  should  be  raised  for 
the  referendum.   The  reality   was   different," 

"31.  During  the  whole  'discussion'  on  the 
Constitution,  political  leaders  and  political 
parties  had  no  real  opportunity  to  state 
frankly  their  views.  Not  a  single  meeting  of 
political  parties  to  discuss  the  draft  Consti- 
tution could  be  held.  Everything  possible 
seems  to  have  been  done  to  isolate  the  politi- 
cal leaders  from  the  people.  Furthermore, 
some  of  them,  and  some  of  the  leading  po- 
litical figures,  were  In  prison,  deported  or 
under  house  arrest.  Many  others  were  under 
constant  police  supervision.  ThTis.  there  was 
no  organized  political  opposition  In  the  cam- 
paign," 

"34.  Before  the  referendum,  the  Greek  peo- 
ple were  for  seventeen  months  subjected  to 
an  enormous  oi^e-sided  oflBclal  propaganda 
campaign  by  the  government  which  monop- 
olized all  propaganda  media  since  the  coup 
d'etat  and  suppre.-^sed  any  opposition  cam- 
paign. As  I  mentioned  in  my  September  re- 
port, I  have  received  repeated  reports  con- 
cerning pressure  which  was  exercised  on  vil- 
lage notables  to  use  their  influence  to  secure 
a  safe  majority  In  their  village" 

"45.  On  3  November  1968,  at  the  funeral  of 
George  Papandreou,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
first  Important  mass  demonstration  against 
the  regime,  the  favourite  slogan  was  'OXr 
(no) .  a  delayed  protect  against  the  constitu- 
tional  referendum.   Ignoring   martial   law  a 
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huge  crowd  of  Greeks— 300,000  according  to 
certain  press  reports — shouted:  'We  want 
freedom,'  'You  are  still  the  Prime  Minister ' 
'Down  with  Tyranny,'  etc," 

As  expected,  the  results  of  the  referendum- 
nearly  92' ;  'yes,'  8''f  'no,'  with  22. S-^^  absteni 
tlons  despite  harsh  penalties  for  failure  to 
vote. 

THE    NATURE    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION 

The  1968  Constitution  demonstrates  its 
ftmdamental  purpose: 

( 1  i  The  Army  Is  organized  as  a  fourth,  in- 
dependent power  which  is  n.n  controlled  bv 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  al- 
though it  1,5  integrated  into  the  NATO  com- 
mand structure.  The  Army  is  administra- 
tivdy  autonomous.  Its  decisions  are  binding 
on  the  Minister  of  Defense,  It  Is  further  em- 
powered to  "protect  the  social  order 
agdiitst  external  and  ,  .  .  internal  enemies.'' 

(2)  As  if  that  were  i-.ot  enough  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  Greek  people,  a  Constitu- 
tional Court  is  constituted  with  life  tenure 
for  its  members  to  maintain  control  over  the 
political  life  of  the  country.  This  Court  de- 
cides irrevocably  which  citizens  and  parties 
may  participate  in  the  political  process  on 
the  basis  of  their  political  beliefs.  The  Court 
is  empowered  to  di.-:50lve  parties  and  tj  de- 
pose Deputies. 

(3)  The  Constitution  also  forbids  the 
elected  Parliament  to  consider  issues  of  for- 
eign or  defense  policy,  and  imposes  severe 
restrictions  on  indii-idual  rights,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  labor  activity. 

Thus,  the  Greek  Armv  is  licensed  to  oper- 
ate as  an  occupatiori  force.  The  parliamen: 
is  reduced  to  Quisling  .'Status  to  provide  po- 
litical support  for  the  Army,  and  the  Greek 
people  reduced  to  political  impotence.  A 
glance  at  the  Constitution  and  how  it 
operates: 

THE      ARMED      FORCES:      A      FOURTH      BRANCH     OF 

GOVERNMENT 

The  new  Constitution  establishes  a  fcu'th. 
district  and  Inviolable  constitutional  pow- 
er— namely,  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation. 
Article  131  provides  the  following: 

"I.  Promotions  and  retirements  of  the 
regular  officers  of  the  armed  forces  are  ef- 
fected by  Royal  Decree,  issued  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense, following  a  decision  of  the  service 
councils  constituted  of  highest  ranking  offi- 
cers, as  provided  by  law." 

"2-  //  the  Minister  of  National  Defense 
disagrees  with  the  decision  of  the  council,  he 
may  icithin  a  mandatory  time  limit  of  fifteen 
days,  after  having  taken  notice  of  the  deci- 
sion, submit  same  to  an  appellate  council 
of  broader  composition,  by  highest  ranking 
officers." 

"3,  The  assignments  and  transfers  of  the 
higher  and  highs.st  rank  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  are  effected  by  service  councils  cc  m- 
prised  of  highest  rank  o.T.cers  as  provided  by 
law." 

"1.  The  decisioTT:  of  the  councils  in  accord- 
ance uith  the  provisions  of  this  article  are 
binding  for  the  Minister  of  National  Defense 
and  the  adminis'  rative  acts  issued  in  execu- 
tion thereof  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
Council  of  State." 

Thus,  under  the  colcnels'  constitution  the 
armed  forces  are  formally,  as  well  as  in  sub- 
stance, beyond  the  reach  of  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment. They  constitute  a  self-governing 
b.Tidy,  whose  objectives  and  basic  structure 
are   given   by   Article    129. 

"I.  The  armed  forces  .  .  have  as  their 
mission,  to  defend  the  National  Independ- 
ence, territorial  integrity  of  the  country  and 
the  existing  political  and  social  system 
against  external  or  internal  enemies." 

"2.  The  administration  of  the  armed  forces 
shall  be  exercized  by  the  Goveriiment 
through  the  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He, 
a,i  well  as  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  are  selected,  from  amongst  those 
having  the  qualifications  according  to  law. 
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by  the  Supreme  Cjuncil  for  National  De- 
fense, constituted  as  provided  by  law." 

To  insure  that  they  will  indeed  protect 
"the  existing  political  and  social  system 
against  .  .  ,  internal  enemies,"  Article  130 
provides  the  following: 

•1.  The  members  of  the  armed  forces  owe 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Country,  the  na- 
tional Ideals  and  the  national  traditions  and 
serve  the  Nation." 

"2.  The  -mission  and  the  capacity  of  a  mili- 
tary man  is  absolutely  opposed  to  idealogies 
aiming  at  the  overthrou:  or  the  undermining 
of  the  existing  political  or  social  regime  or 
the  corrupting  of  the  national  conscience  of 
the  Greeks,  or  associated  with  the  principles 
and  programs  of  parties  outlawed." 

Article  49  maintains  the  King  as  the  sym- 
bolic liead  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

FURTHER     "rAFEGUARDS     FOR     PERMANENT     ARMED 
FORCES     DICTATORSHIP 

The  Council  of  the  Nation 

The  Council  of  the  Nation  is  a  new  institu- 
tion patterned  after  the  Crown  Council  of 
old.  This  supreme  body  shares  with  the 
titular  Chief  of  State,  the  King,  his  substan- 
tive powers.  The  Council  of  the  Nation  con- 
sists of  fiv?  members  at  most,  one  of  whom  Is 
the  chief  of  the  armed  forces.  Thus  the  Army 
bureaucracy  is  raised  to  the  top  echelon  of 
the  state.  Article  54  provides  the  following: 

"2.  The  Council  of  the  Nation  shall  be 
comprised  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Parliament,  the  leaders  of  the  two 
most  powerful  parties  In  Parliament,  as  long 
as  one  of  them  is  not  also  Prime  Minister, 
the  President  of  the  Constitutional  Court  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

The  Council  of  the  Nation  has  substantial 
powers  in  the  formation  and  dissolution  of 
governments.  Article  43.  section  1.  provides 
i,hat, 

"The  King  shall  dismiss  the  Government 
after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of 
the  Nation." 

Section  3  of  the  same  Article  states: 

"In  the  event  after  general  elections,  no 
party  wins  the  absolute  majority  In  Parlia- 
ment, the  Parliament,  after  electing  its 
Praesldium,  shall  propose  a  Prime  Minister 
by  the  absolute  majority  of  the  totality  of 
its  members,  and  the  King  appoints  him.  If 
during  this  ballot  no  one  obtains  the  absolute 
majority,  the  King  shall  then  appoint  the 
Prime  Minister  after  first  having  obtained 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  Nation." 

And  in  section  4  of  the  same  article,  we 
read. 

"4,  In  every  other  case  except  that  provided 
in  art.  9.3.3  the  King  sliall  appoint  the  Prime 
Minister  after  having  obtained  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  the  Nation:' 

Article  46  further  provides  that, 

"T)te  King  may  dissolve  Parliament 
after  iiaving  heard  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Nation." 

THE       CONSTITUTIONAL       COURT:        A       POLmCAL 
POLICEMAN 

An  even  more  intriguiitg  feature  of  the  new 
constitution  is  the  creation  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Court.  This  new  body  assumes  supreme 
supervisory  powers  over  the  political  process 
as  a  whole.  As  provided  in  Article  98,  its 
membc-rs  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  current 
Council  cf  Ministers' — namely,  the  leadership 
of  the  military  regime.  Its  members  are 
selected  from  the  highest  court,  the  uni- 
versities and  from  amongst  public  personali- 
ties in  the  political,  social,  economic,  cultural 
and  intellectual  realms.  In  practical  terms, 
of  course,  these  categories  must  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  the  purges,  exiles  and 
defamation  campaigns  which  Greece  has  ex- 
perienced under  the  military  regime. 

The  sweeping  powers  of  the  Constitutional 
Court  are  described  In  Article  106. 

"1.  The  Constitutional  Court  decides  on 
the  meaning  and  the  extent  of  the  com- 
petencies of  the  Chief  of  State,  the  Speaker 
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of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  government,  m 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  upon  ap- 
plication of  tlie  Govenunent,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament  or  a  Party  recognized  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  and  the  rules  of 
Parliament  .  .  ." 

"2.  The  Constitutional  Court  decides  ai 
on  appeals  against  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative acts,  on  the  preparation  or  carriage  of 
elections,  as  well  as  on  the  validity  of  the 
election  of  deputies,  wiiether  they  refer  to 
electoral  violations  in  carrying  them  out,  or 
lack  of  qualifications  .  .  .  c)  On  every  other 
case  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction  by  the 
present  Constitution." 

"3.  The  decisions  of  the  Constitutional 
Court  are  irrevocable.  They  are  published  by 
order  of  its  President  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  and  from  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion, the  decisions  arc  res  judicata  to  all." 

The  dictatorial  substance  of  the  powers 
granted  the  Constitutional  Court  In  sec- 
tions 2. a  I  and  2.c)  or  Article  106  Is  spelled 
out  in  Article  58. 

"1.  Political  parties  shall  be  founded  free- 
ly by  Greek  citizens  having  the  right  to  vote. 
Tiiese  parties  through  their  activity  shall 
express  the  will  of  the  people  and  must  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the  national 
interest." 

"2.  The  organization,  the  program  and  the 
activity  of  the  parties  must  be  governed  by 
national  and  democratic  principles.  Tlielr 
leaders  and  governing  committ-ee  must  be 
elected  by  representative  conventions  of 
their  members.  The  charter  of  every  party 
must  be  approved  by  the  Constitutional 
Court  which  decides  as  to  the  conformity  of 
its  provisions  ni  relation  to  the  Constitution. 
No  party  shall  have  the  right  to  participate 
in  elections  if  its  Charter  has  not  had  the 
aforementioned  approval." 

"4.  The  general  functioning  of  the  parties, 
as  more  specifically  provided  by  law.  shall 
be  subject  to  the  continuous  supervision  of 
the  Constitutional  Court,  ichich  shall  have 
the  right  to  dissolve  any  party  whatsoever 
whenever  it  ascertains  serious  violations  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  laics." 

"5.  Political  parties  whose  aims  or  activi- 
ties are  manifestly  or  covertly  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  tend  to  overthrow  the  existing 
social  system  or  endanger  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Country  or  its  public  security, 
shall  be  outlawed  and  dissolved  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Constitutional  Court,  as  provided 
by  law. 

"6.  The  deputies  of  the  party  being  dis- 
solved shall  be  declared  deposed  of  their  of- 
fice, and  the  seats  held  by  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, sliall  remain  vacant  until  the  termi- 
nation  of    the    parliamentary   period" 

Thus  the  parliamentary  process  becomes  a 
mockery  of  democratic  institutions.  But 
there  are  more  safeguards.  Under  Article  61. 
section  2.  no  one  can  be  proclaimed  a  candi- 
date, or  be  elected  Deputy  if: 

"fl  he  has  been  irrevocably  convicted  for 
active  participation  in  a  party,  organization, 
association  or  uriion  whose  aivi  is  the  prcpa- 
ra'ion  and  apjilication  of  ideas  tending  to 
overthrow  the  existing  political  or  social  sys- 
tem or  the  detachment  of  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, for  life." 

Furthermore,  in  Article  56,  section  2.  we 
find- 

"Those  irrevocably  convicted  to  a  penalty 
whatsoever  for  acts  or  activities  directed 
against  the  existing  political  or  social  system 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote." 

In  sum,  the  Constitutioiial  Court  becomes 
a  political  policeman — an  organ  of  Ideolog- 
ical control  over  the  parliamentary  process 
which  guards  the  enormou=^  powers  of  the 
military  establishment  against  the  voice  of 
the  people. 

This  does  not,  however,  complete  the 
analysis.  Far  and  beyond  these  provisions, 
the  Constitution   of    1968   establishes   other 
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"constitutional  guarantees"  that  democracy 
shall  not  rear  Its  head  again  in  Greece. 

THE    EMASCULATION    OF    PARLIAMENT 

Under  the  conditions  detailed  above,  the 
Parliament  assumes  a  Quisling  status,  and 
Its  functions  are  not  worthy  of  specific  men- 
tion. There  are  exceptions,  however,  which 
illustrate  beyond  doubt  how  the  constitution 
functions.  Tlie.se  exceptions  deal  with  mat- 
ters which  are  put  beyond  the  competence  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

Article  77,  section  3,  provides  that 

"The  establishment  of  (Parliamentary)  In- 
vestigation Committees  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  foreign  policy  or  to  the  defense  of  the 
country  is  not  permitted." 

Again.  Article  23  states: 

"2.  Emergency  Law-  No.  465  of  the  year 
1968  'on  amendment  and  completion  of  some 
provisions  of  Law  1880  1951  on  ship  taxation' 
enlarging  the  protection  of  Greek  merchant 
marine  beyond  the  one  aflcrded  by  act  13 
of  legislative  decree  2687  1953  'Concernlig 
investment  and  protection  of  foreign  capital" 
cannot  be  amended.  Subsequent  law  to  be 
issued  only  once  a:id  for  all  may  amend  it 
only  to  confer  addltioiial  protection." 

"3.  Emergency  Law  89  cf  the  year  1967 
'Concernliig  establishment  In  Greece  of  For- 
eign commercial  and  industrial  companies' 
and  Emergency  Law  378  of  the  year  1908 
supplementing  the  above,  cannot  be  amev.d- 
id.  Subsequent  la-.v  to  be  Issued  oi-Jy  once 
and  for  all.  may  amend  them  only  to  confer 
additional  protection." 

Thus  in  matters  of  fcrelgn  affairs,  nailoi  a! 
defense  and  foreign  Investment,  the  Parlia- 
ment (the  people)  Is  excluded.  The  Junta's 
enactments  on  foreign  Investment,  which 
have  turned  Greece  into  "open  territory"  to 
foreign  busiiiess  interests,  are  made  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  the  legislative  structure. 

THE  NONRIGHTS  OF  THE  CITIZEN 

Under  the  1968  Constitution,  individual 
rights  are  strictly  limited.  Article  9  provides 
that: 

"1.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  the  free 
development  of  his  personality  provided  he 
does  not  Infringe  on  the  rights  cf  others  and 
does  not  violate  the  constitutional  order  and 
the  moral  code." 

Article  14  establishes  a  peculiar  concept 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

"4  Seizure  of  printed  matter,  either  before 
or  after  publication  is  prohibited  By  exccv- 
tion,  seizure  after  circulation  is  permitted 
by  order  of  the  public  prosecutor,  (a)  be- 
cause of  i7isult  to  the  Christian  and  any 
other  known  religion:  (b)  because  of  insult 
to  the  person  of  the  King,  the  Crown  Prince, 
their  wive.^  and  children:  (c)  becau.'ie  of  a 
publication  which  (1)  discloses  information 
on  the  organization,  composition .  armament 
and  deployment  of  the  armed  forces,  or  on 
the  fortifications  of  the  country,  (2)  is  pat- 
ently rebellious,  or  aims  at  overthrowing  the 
regime,  or  the  existing  social  sy.stem  or  i$ 
directed  against  the  territorial  iritegrity  of 
the  Country  or  creates  defeatism,  or  consti- 
tutes an  instigation  or  attempt  to  commit 
a  crime  of  high  trca'<on,  {3)  iritends  to  pro- 
tect or  diffuse  for  political  explanation,  rieurs 
of  outlawed  parties  or  organisations,  and  id) 
because  of  Indecent  publications  manifestly 
offending  public  decency  In  cases  provided 
by  law." 

"6  F>ress  offenses  are  deemed  oflenses  whose 
autiior  is  taken  in  the  act.  and  are  brought 
to  trial  without  preliminary  examination, 
a->  provided  by  law.  Violations  of  this  pro- 
vision by  the  competent  public  prosecutor 
constitutes  a  serious  disciplinary  offense." 

Thus  printed  matter  is  put  under  the  di- 
rect %nd  forceful  control  of  the  Judicial 
lirnnch  of  government  which  interprets  and 
applies  sweeping  restrictions.  Since  the  radio 
and  television  are  also  under  the  direct  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  government,  all 
mass  communications  media  are  in  substance 
at  the  disposal  of  the  new  establishment 
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The    rights   of  association   and   strike   are 

niied  by  the  provisions  cf  Article  19. 

"2.  Every  uiiior.  of  persons,  the  purpose 
activity  of  which,  are  directed  against  the 

rritorlal   integrity  of  the  Country,  or  the 

i".riples  of  the  regime  or  the  social  order 
the  security  of  the  State  or  the  political 
civil  liberties  of  the  citizen  shall  be  pro- 

ed.  It  l3  dissolved  by  Court  decree 
'4.  The  right  of  association  of  civil  serv- 

ts  nnay  be  subject  to  certain  restrictions 

lav.  T:ie  same  restrictions  on  the  rlgh* 

association  nnay  be  imposed  on  employees 

Local   government  bodies,  or  other  legal 

titles    of    public    law.    public    enterprises. 

d  public  utilities." 

5,  Resort  to  strike  fcr  the  purpose  of 
leving  political  cr  other  ends  uivrelated  to 
enal  or  moral  Interests  of  the  workers 
I  be  prohibited." 

6.  Strike  of  any  form  by  civil  service  per- 
sohnel  of  ajiy  kind,  personnel  of  local  govern- 
ment bodies  or  of  other  legal  entitles  of  pub- 
law,  shall  be  prohibited.  The  participation 
such  personnel  In  a  strike  Is  considered 

If  as  a  submission  of  resignation." 
\rtlcle  15  abolishes  the  secrecy  of  private 
nmunicationa.  It  states  that: 
The  secrecy  of   letters   and   of  all   other 
of  correspondence  Is  Inviolable.  A  law 
nes  the  guarantees  under  which  the  ju- 
iial  authority  is  not  bound  by  secrecy,  for 
re^ons  of  national  security  and  public  order 
for  the  revelation  of  heinous  crime." 

EMERGENCY    POWERS 

"he  1968  Constitution  contains  one  final 
fee  ttire  which  can  be  employed  If  all  other 
constitutional    safeguards    and    protections 
democracy  fall.  These  are  the  sweep- 
provlslona  of  Article  25,  which  state  that : 
1.  In   case   of   war.   mobilization   due    to 
al  dangers   or   serious  disturbance   or 
ent  threat  to  the  public  order  and  the 
ofj-rity  of  the  Country  from,  internal  dan- 
,  the  King  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
CotncU  of  Ministers  may  suspend  by  Royal 
throughout  the  Country  or  In  part 
the  operation  of  articles  10,  12,  13, 
15,  18,  19,  ill,  and  112  of  the  Constltu- 
.  or  some  of  them,  and  put  Into  effect  the 
1  applicable  law  on  'State  of  Siege'  and 
establish    extraordinary    tribunals.    This 
may  not  be  modified  while  In  operation." 
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THE    NATION    BELONGS    TO    THE    ARMY 

TJhus  the  Constitution  of  1968  provides  the 
coll  inels'  junta  with  all  the  legal  parapher- 
nal a  necessary  to  legitimize  their  Indefinite 
sta  ■  In  power.  The  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
adt  ilnlsters  an  Internal  security  force  which 
is  t  Dund  to  the  preservation  of  a  totalitarian 
Ideology.  The  btireaucrats  of  the  Constltu- 
tloiial  Court  have  sweeping  jKiwers  over  par- 
party  platforms  and  qualifications  of 
for  Parliament.  The  press  is 
Individual  rights  are  reduced  to  a 
deaH  letter.  The  right  to  vote  becomes  a  prlv- 
granted  or  not  depending  on  the  cltl- 
8  political  views  and  political  record. 
Tie  1968  Constitution  sanctions  the  con- 
tlni;atlon  of  martial  law  by  other  means.  It  is 
desired  to  forge  a  permanent  link  between 
the  military  regime  of  Greece  and  the  global 
strategists,  as  well  as  with  the  economic  In- 
tere  sts  which  they  expedite.  It  might  well  be 
call  (d  "Crowned  Neo-Colonlal  Militarism." 
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SUl  'PORT  GROWS  FOR  HOMEBOUND 
TUTORING  PROGRAM  FOR  HOME- 
B  DUND  YOUNGSTERS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
with  77   cosponsors.   I   introduced 
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H.R.  11131.  a  measure  that  would  create 
a  supportive  tutoring  system  for  home- 
bound,  handicapped  youngsters  through 
the  employment  of  college  students.  The 
bill  was  developed  with  the  active  co- 
operation of  47  States  and  is  designed 
to  benefit  the  estimated  1  miUion 
yoimgsters  in  our  Nation  who  for  short 
or  long  periods  of  time  are  prevented 
from  attending  classes  in  our  public 
school  system. 

Interest  in  the  measure  has  been  grow- 
ing and  colleges  also,  who  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  local  pro- 
grams of  tutoring  m  cooperation  with 
special  education  departments,  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  and  inter- 
ested in  the  measure,  I  am  very  pleased 
and  proud,  therefore,  that  another  23 
Members  of  the  House  have  decided  to 
join  me  in  reintroducing  this  bill.  Thi.s 
brings  the  number  of  cospon.sors  up  to 
100.  representing  31  States. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
new  cosponsors.  For  their  perusal,  also, 
I  am  including  here  some  of  the  com- 
ments I  have  been  receiving  from  colleges 
throughout  the  Nation: 

List  of  New  Cosponsors 
members  of  congress 

Bill  Alexander. 

William  A  Barrett. 

Mario  Blagsi. 

Edward  P.  Boland. 

Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Djminick  V.  Daniels, 

John  Dellenback. 

Ronald  V,  Dellums. 

John  G,  Dow, 

Henry  B,  Gonzalez. 

Ju'.ia  Butler  Ham;en. 

Margaret  M,  Heckler, 

Floyd  V,  Hicks, 

Walter  B.  Jones, 

Joseph  M,  McDade, 

Parren  J,  Mitchell. 

F.  Bradford  Morse. 

John  M.  Murphy. 

James  G.  OHara, 

Bertram  L.  Podell. 

Ogden  R.  Reid. 

Frank  J.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Vanlk. 

Reactions  to  H,R.  11132  Prom  iNSTrrunoNS 
OP  Higher  Education 

ARI2»NA 

Northern  Arizona  University — "I  reviewed 
the  bill  and  shared  it  with  a  few  of  my 
colleagues.  Those  of  us  who  read  it  agreed 
that  this  piece  of  pending  legislation  is  vi- 
able and  merits  support." 

CONNECTICUT 

The  University  of  Connecticut— "You  and 
the  co-sponsors  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  proposed  legislation  to  aid  homebound 
handicapped  youngsters." 

FLORIDA 

University  of  South  Florida— "I  have  dis- 
cussed the  provisions  of  the  Bill  with  sev- 
eral of  my  university  colleagues  and  oth- 
ers In  our  local  public  school  system  and 
have  found  all  to  be  in  favor  of' its  intent 
and  objectives.  I  am  convinced  .  .  ,  that 
this  approach  contributes  much  to  both  the 
student  and  tutor." 

CEORGLA 

Georgia  State  University— "The  proposed 
tutorial  program  would  be  beneficial  for 
both  teachers  in  training  and  homebound 
students." 

HAWAH 

Honolulu  District — "We  will  be  looking 
forward  to  the  passage   of  your  bill   to  aid 
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the  homebound,  handicapped  youngsters 
since  it  will  have  a  great  impact  on  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  youngsters  through- 
out the  nation." 

IDAHO 

Idaho  State  University — "I  think  that 
your  concept  Is  an  excellent  one  and  should 
bear  excellent  results.  Certainly  homebound 
children  need  and  deserve  educational  op- 
portunities equal  to  that  of  their  ambulatory 
peers." 

Moscow  School  District — "The  district  Is 
most  Interested  in  your  efforts  to  provide 
services  to  handicapped  students  who  are 
homebound  and  unable  to  attend  regular 
school. 

The  district  is  most  anxious  to  assist  leg- 
islation seeking  to  provide  services  to  the 
homebound.  and  would  like  to  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  Bill's  progress  and  develop. 
ment." 

INDIANA 

Indiana  University— "I  read  vrtth  inter- 
est  H.R.  11131  ...  I  can  see  how  this  fi- 
nancial aid  might  benefit  both  the  home- 
bound  chUd  needing  assistance  and  the  col- 
lege   student   needing   financial   aid." 

nxiNois 
Southern  Illinois  University — "In  general, 
I  feel  that  the  provisions  you  are  request- 
ing will  further  extend  services  to  handi- 
capped children.  Your  proposed  plan  would 
permit  tutorial  services  to  be  provided  for 
all  homebound  handicapped  children  includ- 
ed under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act. " 

KENTUCKY 

University  of  Kentucky — "The  enabling 
legislation  .  .  .  appears  to  provide  for  a  more 
ready  entry  of  handicapped  populations  into 
professions  serving  handicapped  children. 
Further,  it  would  appear  to  provide  an  ele- 
ment of  very  essential  service  for  a  national- 
ly neglected  population." 

MA3SACHT7SETTS 

Northeastern  University — "Please  accept 
my  congratulations  on  a  thoughtful  and  ex- 
tremely Important  bill." 

MINNESOTA 

Moorhead  State  College— "I  give  my  whole- 
hearted endorsement  to  this  measure.  Our 
department  would  be  most  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  a  program." 

MISSOURI 

University  of  Missouri — "Dr.  Leon  John- 
son .  .  .  who  is  In  charge  of  our  program  for 
training  teachers  of  the  handicapped  .  .  . 
shares  my  enthuslEism  for  your  proposed  bill. 
The  procedure  that  you  prop>osed  would 
dovetail  quite  closely  with  the  program  we 
presently  operate." 

MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi — "I  do 
not  find  any  particular  fault  with  the  Intent 
of  the  proposed  H.R.  11131.  The  Homebound 
have  been  neglected  in  our  attempt  to  help 
children  with  special  needs." 

NEW    MEXICO 

New  Mexico  State  University — "We  offer 
our  full  support  to  H.R.  11131  concerning 
homebound  children  ...  If  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance  in  gaining  support  for  this  worthy 
bill,  please  call  on  us." 

NEW    YORK 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany — 
"In  my  estimation,  the  lack  of  effectiveness 
of  current  programs  for  homebound  stu- 
dents Is  directly  related  to  the  small  amount 
of  time  that  Is  devoted  by  professional 
teachers  to  the  homebound  student.  .  .  .  Tu- 
torial work  .  .  .  would  probably  considerably 
in  prove  the  academic  as  well  as  the  possible 
personal  effectiveness  of  the  homebound 
pupil. 

NORTH    CAROUNA 

University  of  North  Carolina — "Please  let 
me  express  my  support  for  H.R.  11131,  the 
bill  to  aid  homebound,  handicapped  young- 
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sters  through  the  establishment  of  a  tutor- 
ing program." 

East  Carolina  University — "I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  sponsorship  of  a  meaningful  legisla- 
tion as  H.R.  11131.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  Is 
a  most  significant  piece  of  legislation  and 
will  be  of  great  service  to  both  handicapped 
children  and  college  students." 

OHIO 

College  of  Communication — "I  am  struck 
particularly  by  aspects  of  your  bill  that 
might  favor  a  veteran,  the  vocationally  hand- 
icapped or  other  categories.  Right  now  I  have 
two  students  applying  for  admission  to  my 
program.  One  of  them  is  totally  deaf  and 
the  other  Is  totally  blind.  There  Is  serious 
doubt  whether  we  can  carry  them  through 
four  years  of  college  to  meet  state  certifica- 
tion requirements;  but  they  very  well  might 
qualify  for  a  rich  and  rewarding  professional 
career  in  specialized  programs  possible  under 
your  bill." 

Ohio  State  University — "I  am  very  inter- 
ested and  In  support  of  the  bill  you  are 
sponsoring  (HR  11131)  to  aid  home-bound, 
handicapped  youngsters  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tutoring  program." 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  State  College — "Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  the  program  goals  for  our  university  stu- 
dents who  teach  homebound  classes  on  the 
ward.  I  shall  involve  as  much  Interest  as 
possible  for  your  proposed  legislation." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

University  of  Pittsburgh— "The  basic  idea 
of  util.zing  college  students  as  tutors  and  in- 
structional aides  under  the  direction  of  qual- 
ified teachers  is  a  constructive  concept  that 
has  many  Immediately  apparent  advantages. 
As  a  Department  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  we  would  strongly  support 
the  utilization  of  college  students  in  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  children." 

Slippery  Rock  State  College— "This  bill  is 
in  accord  with  modern  educational  thinking 
in  that  It  will  be  a  great  stride  towards  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children." 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

AugtLstana  College — "I  have  read  your  pro- 
posal (HR.  1131)  rather  carefully. 

"I  feel  that  this  is  an  excellent  Idea  and 
should  be  supported," 

TEXAS 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin — "In  my  ex- 
perience with  this  type  of  handicapped  child 
and  youth,  it  has  been  distressing  to  me  to 
learn  that  over  the  past  fifteen  years  these 
youngsters  are  being  more  and  more  excluded 
from  appropriate  educational  programs." 

"You  and  your  colleagues  certainly  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  legislation  and  I 
certainly  know  that  many  agencies  .  .  .  will 
be  most  Interested  and  supportive." 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis  State  University — "I  have  read 
with  considerable  interest  H,R.  11131  intro- 
duced by  you  on  October  6.  1971.  I  assure  vou 
of  the  support  of  this  Institution  and  "the 
Department  of  Special  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation. I  would  further  like  to  state 
my  reasons  for  my  enthusiasm  for  such  a  far- 
reaching  program."  i detailed  comments.) 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk  State  College— "Your  bill  is  cer- 
tainly timely  and  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  the  provision  of  quality  Instruction 
for  homebound.  handicapped  children." 

College  of  William  and  Mary— "This  is  to 
Inform  you  that  the  Division  of  Special  Edu- 
cation at  the  College  of  William  and  Marv 
endorses  your  bill,  H.R.  11131,  The  proposed 
bill  will,  if  enacted,  provide  a  vital  service  to 
a  number  of  children  in  public  schools." 

WASHINGTON 

Washington  State  University— "I  will  be 
most  anxious  to  hear  of  the  disposition  of 
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the  bill  and  will  be  watching  the  Digest  for 
reports  of  action." 

Eastern  Washington  State  College — "I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  are  fully  in  support 
of  this  bill  and  hope  you  are  able  to  suc- 
cessfully enact  it  into  law.  If  I  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance,  feel  free  to  contact  me." 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT,  HOUSING 
SUBCOMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  all  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  particularly  for  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, in  noting  with  great  pleasure  and 
appreciation  the  citation  awarded  last 
night  to  our  colleague.  Congressman 
William  A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
the  National  Housing  Conference. 

Congressman  Barrett  has  served  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  since  its 
formation  in  1955,  and  has  been  its  chair- 
man since  1965,  following  the  retirement 
from  Congress  of  our  first  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Albert  Rains  of  Alabama. 
These  two  gentlemen  have  been  chiefly 
responsible  in  the  House  for  initiating, 
guiding  or  shaping  the  legislation  of  the 
past  18  years  which  has  brought  about 
VEist  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
housing  conditions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

As  former  Congressman  Rains  said  last 
night  as  the  main  speaker  at  the  41st 
annual  banquet  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference  at  which  awards  were  made 
to  Congressman  Barrett  and  to  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellender,  of  Louisiana,  we  tend 
to  become  so  bogged  down  in  the  me- 
chanics of  housing  biUs  and  the  details 
of  programs  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation on  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

He  spoke  of  flying  over  the  United 
States  and  seeing  vast  housing  develop- 
ments, nursing  homes,  acres  upon  acres 
of  college  dormitories,  the  residential 
areas  of  medical  centers,  public  housing, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  facilities  for  the 
group  practice  of  medicine  and  related 
health  disciplines,  redeveloped  cities  and 
new  towns,  and  then  you  begin  to  under- 
stand what  the  legislation  on  which  we 
have  worked  so  hard  really  means  to  tliis 
country. 

TWO  DAYS'  WORK  PER  DAY 

"Bill"  Barrett,  in  the  nearly  8  years 
in  which  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  has  been  a 
deeply  dedicated,  indefatigable  hard 
worker  who  has  demonstrated  imbeliev- 
able  patience  in  conducting  hours  and 
days  and  weeks  of  hearings  into  all  as- 
pects of  housing  legislation.  He  is  always 
willing  to  give  of  his  own  time  to  listen 
to  the  ideas  and  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms of  public  officials,  builders,  lenders, 
suppliers,  and  experts  in  all  fields  related 
to  housing,  just  as  he  patiently  and  end- 
lessly listens  to  vast  numbers  of  people  in 
his  own  congressional  district  of  Phila- 
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delphia  who  bring  to  him  each  niL-ht  a 
mynad  of  problems  which  he  attempts  to 
resolve. 

Congressman  Barrett  usually  puts  in  2 
full  days  of  work  every  day — first  in 
Washington  and  then  m  Philadelphia. 
Despite  this  incredible  .schedule  of  work, 
he  brings  to  hi';  a'^.'-ignment  as  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  a  quiet,  at- 
tentive, genial,  uiihurned.  and  friendly 
attitude  which  win.s  the  cooperation  o! 
the  Members  and  al.so  of  the  mtcrest 
groups  with  which  we  discuss  hou.'^mg 
policy.  It  is  a  formula  for  getting  tilings 
accomplished,  and  in  his  ca.se  it  v,ork.s  re- 
markably well.  His  innate  courtesy  and 
friendliness  are  matched  by  his  compas- 
sion for  those  who  need  the  help  of  the 
housing  legislation  we  enact  in  order  to 
achieve  the  national  goal  of  a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  environment. 

RESOLUTION  BY  NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 

Ti-uly  loved  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  Congressman  Barrett  last 
night  received  from  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  of  the  public  interest  seg- 
ments of  the  housing  movement,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference,  a  plaque  con- 
taining the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  membership  of  the  NHC  at  this 
year's  annual  meeting  and  present-ed  to 
Mr.  Barrett  by  Nathanial  S.  Keith,  NHC 
president: 

In   TRiBtTE   TO   Representative   Willia.m    A. 
Barrett 
The  National  Housing  Conference  honors 

Congressman  William  A  Barrett  for  his  26 
years  of  vigorous  and  able  representation  of 
the  first  congressional  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Philadelphia  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  his  foresight  and  lead- 
ership In  providing  effective  housing  and 
community  development  le.pisl8tion. 

As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Congre.ssman  Barrett 
has  provided  leadership  and  initiative  in  all 
the  legislation  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
has  handled  in  its  history. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
since  1965.  Congressman  Barrett  has  demon- 
strated the  high  quallnes  rf  leadership  so 
necessary  in  the  field  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development  leelslatlon.  Major  leg- 
islation enacted  under  this  chairmanship  in- 
cludes the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  the  Model  Cities  Hov.s'.ng  Act  of 
1966.  the  Housing  and  Urban  r>evelopment 
Act  of  1968.  urban  mass  transportation  leg- 
islation, and  most  recently  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Art  of   1970 

In  honoring  Congressman  Barrett  for  his 
distinguished  career,  we  look  forward  to  his 
continuing  leadership  in  the  years  ahead. 

By  Resolution  of  the  Membership  of  the 
National  Honslncr  Conference,  Washington, 
D    C     March  5.  1972 


SPECIAL  DRUG  ACTION 
PROPOSED 


OFFICE 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU^S 
Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr,  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears certain  a  Special  Drug  Action  Office 
bill  will  become  law  sometime  this  March 
if  the  Hou.se  and  .'Senate  can  reach  apree- 
ment  on  the  differences  m  the  two  ver- 
sions. However,  regardless  of  tiie  final 
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form  of   this  important  legislation,   the 
pijblic  and  the  busmess  community  re- 
in the  most  important  factors  in  any 
eviation  of  the  drug  abuse  problem. 
Piibiic  and  business  support  of  ding  abuse 
vention  legislation  improves  tiie  effec- 
eness   of   what   Congress   passes   into 

V. 

In  this  regard  .the  McDonnell  Douglas 

could  well  serve  as  the  model  of 

drporate  responsibility  with  its  program 

ned  at  helping  its  employees  and  the 

Louis  community  resolve  alcohol  and 

g  abuse  problems.  McDonnell  Doug- 
■  commitment  to  rehabilitation  is  evi- 

ce  of  the  concern  this  firm  ha.s  for  its 
ployees. 

The  St.   Louis   region  is  fortunate  to 

ve  the  kind  of  busine.ss  commiuutv  u 

for  the  St.  Louis  offices  of  Western 

trie  and  General  Motors  have  begun 
iilar  drug  abuse  prevention  programs. 
:  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
leagues  a  news  story  describing  the 
'Donnell  Douglas  effort:  it  was  written 
Joiin  M.  McGuire  and  aopeared  m  tiie 

Louis    Post-Dispatch.    February    21, 

;2. 

At  this  iKunt  I  insert  the  news  item  in 
Record 

C■op.PO?..^TF  Procr.^m   on   Dri/g  Abuse 
.Vhen  a  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  employe 
frequently  absent  on  Monday  morning  "or 
day   after   payday,    it    does   not   go   un- 
iced. 

Knd  if  another  McDonnell  worker  appears 
lew  or  even  irascible,  this  too  is  officially 
opni^ed. 

i.'.en  changes  :n  the  v.a.y  an  employe 
'sses  rnieht  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
ne  corporate  executive. 
hese  behavioral  differences  may  even  be 
ted  down  by  a  supervisor  or  senior  execu- 
?.  Ho-A-ever.  all  this  is  not  part  of  a  per- 
me!  spy  system,  some  sort  of  Big  Brother 
ivity  that  results  in  punitive  mea.sures. 
t  is  what  the  giant  aerospace  corporation 
Is  its  employe  assistance  program,  a 
porate-wide  aid  for  the  employe  who  niav 
su.Tering  from  alcoholism,  the  effects  of 
g  mistise  or  behavior  disorders  which  re- 
in absenteeism  and  deteriorating  Job 
c'.ency. 

Jaslcally.    the    program,    is    intended     to 
ntlfy  the  problem  at  the  earliest  possible 
get  the  emplove  to  recognize  he  has  a 
blem  and  then  help  him  by  recominend- 
agencies  where  he  can  .seek  assistance, 
.'hen  the  program  wa^s  first  implemented 
re   than  a   year  ago.   Donald   W.   Douglas, 
iporate  vice  president-administration,  said 
t  the  main  objective  of  the  plan  was  -'to 
iln    valued    employes  "    Of    course,    the 
tability   aspects   of  a  productive   work- 
'    also    were    considered,    a    McDonnell 
eaman  said. 

its  early  stages,  the  assistance  program 

geared  primarily  to  the  problem  of  exces- 

drmklng   Later,  the  words  drinking  and 

olism    v.-ere  deleted   from   the   program. 

the  sc^'pe  wa^s  broadened  to  include  druc- 

ted  'roubles  and  emotional  disturbances. 

spite  the  corporation's  commitment   to 

rehabilitation  plan.  Douglas,  in  an  ad- 

Istrative    bulletin,    indicated     that    the 

's   patience    was   not    unlimited     'If   he 

e   troubled   employe)    dees   not   honestly 

mpt  to  modify  his  conduct,  it  would  be- 

e  grounds  for  termination  " 

ne     euiding     force     behind     McDonnell's 

stance  program  is  Robert  C.  Krone,  cor- 

1  ate  vice  president-personnel 

rone     has    long     been    active    with     the 

ter    St.    Louis    Council    on    Alcoholism 

y  friends  inveigled  me  to  take  the  posi- 
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tion'  I   and  the  St.  Louis  Foundation  for  Al- 
coholism and  Related  Dependencies. 

When  Krone  speaks  his  fervor  comes 
through,  as  he  talks  in  a  low  key  but  Intense 
fashion. 

He  feels  strongly  that  the  success  of  any 
legislative  efforts  to  increase  rehabilitation 
centers  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
drugs  will  depend  ultimately  on  industry. 

"After  all.  "  he  says,  "industry  maintains 
m.achmes.  'Why  not  maintain  people?  "We're 
sadly  lacking  in  treatment  facilities." 

On  the  average,  noted  Krone,  a  typical  in- 
dustry or  large  business  will  have  about  six 
per  cent  of  Its  work  force  affected  by  exces- 
sive drinking.  At  McDonnell,  the  assistance 
program  has  become  so  widely  accepted  that 
31  per  cent  of  those  treated  were  self-re- 
ferrals. 

Krone  says  he  wants  to  expand  the  con- 
cept. He  has  been  urging  other  tlrm.s  to 
initiate  similar  programs.  So  far.  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co..  with  facilities  here 
and  l:i  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  Western  Electric  Co.  have 
started  programs. 

Moreover,  McDonnell  officials  have  made 
presentations  to  top  echelon  management 
and  union  officials  at  such  places  as  Cupples 
Co.  Manufacturers,  and  Lever  Brothers, 
wliere  assistance  programs  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

Other  companies  that  have  expressed  an 
li.terest  in  starting  a  McDonnell-type  aid 
program  include  ACF  Industries.  Inc.,  Brown 
Group  Inc.,  Chrysler  Corp..  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Graiu-e  City  Steel  Co.  and  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad. 

"The  head  of  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  (of 
which  Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis  is  a 
subsidiary)  has  said  that  if  industry  does 
not  become  involved  in  this  problem,  within 
10  years  there  will  not  be  a  society  for  In- 
dustry to  work  In."  sala  Krone. 

A  major  problem,  he  added,  is  our  con- 
tinuing movement  toward  a  plll-oriented  so- 
ciety. About  19.000.000  persons  take  sleeping 
pills  every  night.  And  of  course,  "the  "under 
30'  tendency  toward  the  dry  chemicals 
idrugs).  that  are  illepal.  is  well  known." 

.■\nother  large  employer  in  the  St.  Loui.>! 
area,  General  Motors  Corp.,  has  an  extensive 
natioiial  program  for  assisting  tr<nibled 
workers.  It  is  similar  to  what  McDonnell 
Douglas  lo  doing, 

Clifford  Merrlott.  a  Detroit-based  corpora- 
tion officer  involved  in  the  program,  said  the 
assistance  plan  involves  corporate-wide 
screening  of  employes,  with  the  same  agency 
referral  when  alcoholism  or  drug  misuse  is 
detected  Employes  with  problems  are  given 
a  medical  leave. 

Merrlott  said  that  so  far  GM  has  experi- 
enced a  success  ratio  of  65  to  66  per  cent. 
"This  Indicates  that  it's  pretty  well  worth 
It  in  the  salvation  of  trained  employes." 

Krone  is  also  attempting  to  get  labtir  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  the  problem.  He  had 
high  prai.se  for  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers and  ito  president.  Leonard  Woodcock,  for 
that  union's  involvement  In  a  national  re- 
habilitation effort- 

"I'm  ashamed  to  say."  he  added,  "that  so 
far  the  major  union  "in  our  plant  ( the  In- 
ternational .Association  of  Machinists)  has 
not  participated  in  the  program  to  any  real 
extent." 

.\t  McDonnell  Douglas  It  is  emphasized. 
from  Krone  on  down,  that  supervisors  are 
not  to  diagnose  the  employe's  problem,  but 
merely  monitor  Job  performance  and  attend- 
ance There  is  also  an  immediate  check  by 
persons  administering  the  program  into  the 
relationship  between  the  supervi.sor  and  the 
underling. 

Occasionally.  Krone  admits,  there  will  be 
a  case  where  an  aberrant  behavior  report 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  deep 
seated  animosity  between  bc>ss  and  worker. 
In    these   situations,   no   consultation   takes 
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place  and  frequently  there  is  a  personnel  re- 
assignment. 

Under  its  program.  McDonnell  uses  an  em- 
ploye assistance  co-or'dinator  to  oversee  the 
operation  of  the  plan  and  conduct  counsel- 
ing sessions. 

In  addition.  McDonnell  will  see  to  it  that 
guidance  and  counseling  are  made  available 
to  members  of  the  employe's  family,  since 
the  firm  recognizes  that  behavioral  problems 
of  a  family  member  could  affect  on-the-job 
performance 

P,  Don  Spark.',  who  helps  administer  the 
assistance  program  for  the  corporation,  out- 
lined the  differences  between  the  effects  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  misuse. 

The  body  tolerance  to  alcohol  is  greater 
"and  more  sinister,"  he  said,  whereat  drug 
addiction  and  the  reaction  to  it  is  more 
immediate 

Both  Sparks  and  Krone  talked  about  dress 
and  appearance  as  an  indicator  of  possible 
personal  troubles.  With  the  alcoholic  execu- 
tive. Krone  explained,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  man  to  dress  fastidiously,  even  over- 
dress, in  an  e.ffort  to  hide  his  drinking  prob- 
lem. 

Sparks  told  of  helping  a  14-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  a  McDonnell  executive  who  had  be- 
come a  second-stage  alcoholic 

He  is  concerned  that  more  and  more  young 
people  are  turning  to  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  Instead  of  drugs  because  they  feel  It 
Is  less  harmful. 

Krone  says  It  has  been  McDonnell's  experi- 
ence that  problem  drinking  spans  all  levels 
on    the    corporation's    organizational    chart. 

He  cited  one  case  of  a  young  executive, 
considered  one  of  the  corporation's  "real 
comers."  who  fell  victim  to  alcoholism  but 
was  saved  through  the  program. 

He  is  now  one  of  its  most  ardent  volun- 
teers, said  Krone. 


THE  RESTRUCTURING  OF  THE 
UNDP 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  FRELINGHIJYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rudolph  A.  Peter.son.  newlv  installed  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Fund,  ■will  now  oversee  the  imple- 
mentation of  reforms  ■which  were  begtm 
under  his  predecessor,  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
These  changes,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  make 
the  UNDP  a  more  effective  Instrument 
for  delivering  development  a,ssistance.  I 
in.sert  in  the  Record  an  article  on  the 
coming  changes,  published  in  the  Pre- 
Investment  News  of  the  UNDP. 

The  article  follows: 
Reforms  for  United  Nations  Development 
Fund 

The  first  19  country  programmes,  outlin- 
ing assistance  to  be  given  by  the  UNDP 
under  its  new  concept  of  development  co- 
operation, go  before  a  newly-enlarged  UNDP 
Governing  Council,  meeting  for  its  Thir- 
teenth Session  from  12  to  28  January'  In 
New  "Vork.  The  governing  body  of  the  UNDP 
also  will  take  up  a  budget  that  calls  for  an 
estimated  $288  million  to  be  spent  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  projects 
throughout  the  world  this  year. 

At  this  session  the  Council  will  welcome 
a  new  Administrator.  Rudolph  A.  Peterson, 
United  States,  ■who  succeeds  Patil  G.  Hoff- 
man. Council  President  for  the  session  is 
H.  E.  Kastoft  of  Denmark 
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The  innovation  of  country  programmes  is 
a  major  step  towards  fulfilling  the  1970  Gov- 
erning Council  Consensus  to  restructure 
UNDP  to  effectively  deliver  Increasing  devel- 
opment assistance. 

In  the  past,  the  UNDP  Administrator  has 
submitted  individual  projects  to  the  Gov- 
erning Council  for  approval  at  semi-anntial 
sessions.  The  number  and  type  of  projects 
was  based  on  requests  by  developing  coun- 
tries and  on  the  amount  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions each  year  to  UNDP. 

Under  the  new  system,  governments  of  de- 
veloping countries  are  informed  of  the 
amount  of  UNDP  financing  that  they  can 
expect  annually  over  a  three-to-five  year 
period.  Through  1976,  the  Programme  an- 
ticipates contributions  of  nearly  $2,000  mil- 
lion. Each  developing  country  Is  Informed 
about  the  level  of  resources — known  as  In- 
dicative Planning  Figures  (IPF) — that  it  can 
expect  from  UNDP  for  the  planning  period. 
For  example,  Colombia,  one  of  the  first  na- 
tions to  prepare  a  country  programme,  has 
an  IPF  of  $20  million  for  the  1972-76  period. 

Governments  determine  their  priority 
needs  for  technical,  preinvestment.  institu- 
tion-building, training  and  other  projects 
that  normally  do  not  call  for  heavy  direct 
capital  investment.  With  the  aid  of  the 
UNDP  Resident  Representatives,  the  govern- 
ments then  prepare  a  country  programme 
that  indicates  the  timetable  for  the  projects. 

ADVANTAGES 

Among  many  advantages  expected  from  the 
new  system  is  more  rapid  arrival  of  experts 
and  equipment,  a  fundamental  problem  that 
plagues  most  International  and  bilateral 
development  assistance  programmers, 

A  second  major  advantage  will  be  the  co- 
ordination by  developing  countries  of  all 
pre-lnvestment  assistance,  whether  from  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  sources,  on  the  basis 
of  development  plans. 

A  third  advantage  cited  by  experts  who 
have  helped  put  the  new  concept  into  opera- 
tion Is  the  impetus  given  to  economic  and 
social  development  planning,  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  government  ministries. 

Finally,  the  programming  process  provides 
for  annual  reviews  of  priorities  and  prog- 
ress, so  that  any  needed  adjustments  can  be 
made. 

FATING    TWO-THIRDS    PLUS 

The  Governing  Council  aUso  will  consider 
108  new  large-scale  country  and  Inter-coun- 
try projects  and  additional  assistance  for  12 
on-eolng  projects  In  countries  that  have  not 
so  far  submitted  country  programmes. 

The  new  projects  will  cost  an  estimated 
$309  million.  Developing  countries  receiving 
UNDP  assistance  for  these  projects  will  be 
paying  over  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  and 
UNDP  is  to  provide  an  estimated  $100  million. 

Most  of  the  UNDP  contribution  will  finance 
internationally  recruited  experts  for  develop- 
ment projects.  Equipment  purchases  are  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  over  $19  million,  and 
over  $10  million  In  sub-contracts  will  be 
awarded.  The  balance  will  go  mainly  for 
training  abroad  and  fellowships. 

MAIN    EMPHASIS 

In  most  regions  the  main  emphasis  of  the 
new  projects  is  on  education  and  training. 

In  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  the  Adminis- 
trator states  in  summarizing  his  reconunen- 
datlons,  a  number  of  projects  are  closely 
linked  to  investment  and  production.  One  of 
these  Is  a  tin  and  tungsten  exploration  and 
development  project  in  Burma.  In  Mongolia, 
the  new  programme  will  help  set  up  an  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  plant  for  use 
of  scrap  leather.  Another  Asian  project  will 
provide  technical  support  to  East  Asian  gov- 
ernments In  oflf-shore  prospecting. 

In  -Africa,  projects  include  additional  sup- 
port for  forestry  training  and  demonstra- 
tion in  tHe  People's  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
which  earns  almost  60  per  cent  of  its  foreign 
exchange  through   Its   forestry   projects.   An 
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intensive  programme  will  be  launched  in 
Ethiopia  to  eradicate  the  cattle-destroying 
rinderpest — a  project  linked  to  a  regional 
effort  being  carried  out  by  the  Scientific. 
Technical  and  Research  Commission  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  UNDP  will  imder- 
take  its  first  project  in  the  newly-independ- 
ent nation  of  Bahrain  in  a  bid  to  help  the 
Government  strengthen  Its  agricultural  serv- 
ices. In  Greece,  UNDP  wUl  help  establish  five 
centres  for  higher  education — a  field  for 
which  the  Government  has  budgeted  $33  mil- 
lion and  secured  a  $13.9  million  loan  from 
the  World  Bank. 

NEW     TECHNOLOGIES 

In  three  of  the  Europe,  Mediterranean  and 
Middle  East  nations,  new  techniques  m  in- 
formation management  are  the  focal  points 
of  UNDP  assistance.  These  projects  are  tak- 
ing place  in  Israel.  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

In  Latin  America,  two-thirds  of  the  new 
projects  are  aimed  at  education  and  in-serv- 
ice training,  -nie  transfer  and  adaptation  of 
new  technologies,  however,  underlie  a  num- 
ber of  other  new  ventures.  These  include  a 
Brazilian  proposal  to  develop  agricultural 
production  through  the  use  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  an  Argentine  project  to  set  up  a 
centre  for  the  use  of  computers  in  health 
programmes. 

TRANS-NATIONAL     PROJECTS 

The  Administrator  also  has  an  additional 
45  regional  and  15  inter-regional  projects  ex- 
pected to  cost  more  than  $6  million  this  year 
Examples  of  these  projects  include  a  typhoon 
programme  and  a  venture  to  improve  fertility 
and  water  control  for  high-yield  cereals  iii 
Asia:  assistance  In  leprosy  control  In  Africa; 
a  centre  for  educational  planiiing  and  ad- 
ministration for  Arab  states,  and  assistance 
to  a  Latin  American  centre  for  the  study  of 
the  conservation  and  restoration  of  cultural 
property. 

Inter-regional  projects  encompass  such 
fields  as  airport  fire  control:  eradication  of 
the  desert  locust:  training  in  computer 
science,  and  disease  prevention. 

During  the  council  session  there  will  be 
concurrent  meetings  of  a  budgetary  and  fi- 
nance committee  which  was  established  last 
year. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  MEMBERSHIP  EXPANDS 

The  UN  General  Assembly  has  Increased 
the  membership  of  thte  UNDP  Governiiu: 
Council  from  37  to  48. 

The  enlarged  Council  will  have  27  mem- 
bers from  the  developing  countries  Includ- 
ing 11  from  Africa.  9  from  Asia  (Including 
Yugoslavia)  7  from  Latin  America.  Twentv- 
one  will  be  elected  from  developed  coun- 
tries— 17  from  Western  Europe  and  indus- 
trialized nations  of  other  regions  and  4  from 
Eastern  European  countries. 

As  in  the  past,  members  of  the  enlarged 
Council  will  be  elected  for  a  three-year  term 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  UN,  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  the  lAE.^. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  last  month,  the 
General  Assembly  stated  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Council  was  necessary  in  view 
of  the  strengthened  and  expanded  UNDP 
programme,  and  in  view  of  the  growth  in 
UN  membership  since  the  establlshmeiit  of 
the  UNDP. 

The  members  of  the  Governing  Council 
which  have  been  elected  bv  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  for  terms  varying  from 
1  to  3  years  are : 

TERM  OF  OFFICE  EXPIRES  ON 
31     DECEMBER    1972 

Austria,  Cameroon,  Cuba.  Denmark.  Gua- 
temala, India,  Iran.  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Japan 
Mexico,  Morocco,  Philippines.  USSR.  United 
Kingdom.  United  States 


Australia.  Belgium.  Brazil.  Canada.  Central 
African    Rep.,    France,    Indonesia,    Kuwait. 


7445 

Libyan    Arab    Rep  .    Norway.    Pakistan,    Ro- 
mania,   Sweden,    Uganda.    Zaire,    Zambia. 

1974 

Bulgaria,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Fed.  Rep.  of 
Germany,  Finland.  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Nether- 
lands, Nigeria,  Poland.  Switzerland,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  Turkey.  Upper  Volta.  Uruguav. 
Yugoslavia, 


POST  ,-^66  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
CELEBRATES  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. March  4,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a 
guest  speaker  at  the  50th  anniversary 
ceremonies  of  the  Cpl.  John  Louden- 
slager  Post  366  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  Louden.^lager  Post,  at  7976-78  0.\- 
ford  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  is  in  the 
Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I 
represent.  It  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  veterans  and  the 
community,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  asked 
to  take  part  in  the  golden  anniversary 
celebration. 

The  post  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  itself  and  its  history  is  some- 
thing the  Legion  and  all  veterans  can 
point  to  with  pride. 

A  local  newspaper,  the  Breeze,  recently 
printed  the  story  of  the  Loudenslager 
Post  avS  its  lead  article.  At  this  time  I 
enter  that  history  into  tlie  Record: 

Loudenslager    Post    To    Mark    Golden 

ANNIVERSARY    ON    SATURDAY 

(By  Helen  Blakerl 

The  term  "blast  off"  was  unknown  In  1922 
when  Corp.  John  Lioudenslager  Post  No.  366 
of  the  .American  Legion  was  organized,  but 
one  can  easily  Imagine  it  fitting  the  occaElon. 

The  "launching"  of  this  premier  service 
Tjranizatlon  of  the  Fox  Chase-Rockledge 
area  took  place  In  old  Wilson  Hall  (destroyed 
by  fire  in  1922)  in  the  Northeast  Shrine  ciub 
with  many  prominent  citizens  present  and 
music  furnished  by  the  Fox  Chase  Band 

The  fledgling  Past  was  named  to  honor 
Corp.  John  Loudenslager  who  was  killed  in 
action  at  Chateau  Thierry  in  July  1918  at  the 
ape  of  17  He  was  the  only  bona  fide  Fox 
Cli.i.se  boy  to  be  killed  in  action  in  World 
War  I  The  original  wooden  cross  from  his 
irrave  In  France  is  now  enshrined  In  a  memo- 
rial at  the  Post  Home  In  Fox  Chase 

C.  Wilson  Fry,  or  "Wld"  as  he  was  known  to 
his  friends,  was  the  prime  mover  in  organiz- 
ing the  new  Post  and  was  elected  it.s  first 
Commander,  Ur.dcr  his  capable  leadership 
and  that  of  49  Commanders  to  follow  him, 
I  no  one  has  served  more  than  one  termi  the 
Post  has  mushroomed  from  70  men  lo  a 
900-member  organization  with  a  broad  his- 
tory  of   accomplishments   and   activities. 

To  mark  50  busy  years  of  patriotic  dedica- 
tion to  "God  and  Country"  the  Legion  has 
planned  a  gala  celebration  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, at  the  Northeast  Shrine  Club,  and  has 
invited  numerous  officials  of  the  national  or- 
ganization to  aid  In  commemorating  the  aus- 
picious event. 

The  famed  Loudenslager  Glee  Club  will 
also  perform  at  the  dinner  festivities. 

Tl'.e  local  post  has  come  a  long  way  from 
its  modest  beginnings,  starting  out  meeting 
at  the  Rockledge  school  hall  for  $1.00  a  year 
and  janitorial  fees  The  men  set  out  ambi- 
tiously to  raise  funds  for  their  own  Post 
Home  and  ran  motion  picture  benefits,  a  se- 
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r^s  or  boxing  bouts  at  the  Shrine  Club  and 
rnlva'.s. 

In    1925   they   purchased   the   property   at 

8408-10  Pine  rd.  and  got  busy  with  renova- 

iDns  and  maintenance. 

With  hard  work  they  managed  to  pay  it  off 

■  1938,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  In 

e  midst  oJ  the  country's  worst  depression. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Post  Home  also 

>used  a  remarkable  array  erf  satellite  orga- 

zatlonfi.  In  1940  the  list  of  such  units  and 

nlembershlps    Included    the    Post    with    216 

n- embers;  Auxiliary — 68:  Boy  Scout  Troop — 

:    Girl   Scout  Troop^20:    Sea  Scouts — 20; 

Society— 55;    Son's    Band — 38;    Girls 

Guard— 10;     Glee    Club — 40;     Junior 

chestra — 18;    Junior    Baseball    Team — 15; 

id  Scout  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps — 28. 

In   addition,   Public  Speaking.   Music   and 

dancing   classes   were   also   held   at   the 

t  Hall,  the  main  meeting  room  being  15 

wide  by  28  ft.  long. 

Time  marched  on  and  in   1943  the  group 
pjirchased    the    former   Fox    Chase    Bank    & 
ust   building,   the   current   Post   Home   at 
76-78  Oxfora  av  ,  and  proceeded  with  ex- 
ve  alterations  to  suit  their  needs.  The 
gage  was  paid  off  in  only  three  year's. 
The  latest  Improvements  have  been  the  in- 
stbllatlon   of   air-conditioning   and   wall-to- 
ll carpeting. 

Mrs.  William  S   Wilkinson,  mother  of  John 

udenslager.    presented    the   Post    with    its 

Post  Flag,   She  was  a  loyal   friend  and 

a^ectionately  known  as  "Mother  Wilkinson" 

all  the  men  of  the  Post  until  her  death  in 

1. 

The   first   national    colors   were   presented 

Mr,  E,  Fraln  of  the  Home  Defense  League, 

Since  then  the  process  has  been  reversed 

th  the  Legion  m.aking  countless  donations 

American  flags  'o  Ixiy  and  girl  scouts,  cubs 

brownies,  churches,  schools  and  sundry 

tions    Including   one    to    the    Radar 

in  Thule,  Greenland 

The  first  Memorial  Day  service  conducted 

the  Poet  was  held  at  the  Lawndale  Theater 

>w  the  Abbey  Playhouse)  and  attended  by 

than  500  people.  Since  then  they  have 

ucted  a  parade  through  the  community 

services  at  Lawnvlew  Cemetery, 

Many  still  recall  the  Imposing  figure  of  the 

e  Gen.  Johh  Gentner.  a  past  commander. 

his  horse   organizing  the   Memorial 

parade  for  many  years. 

rhe  Post  also  decorates  the  grave  of  each 

In  Lawnvlew,  Trinity  Oxford,  and  St, 

s  Cemeteries  each  year  with  flags  and 
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Half  the  nearly  500  geraniums  are  bought 
hy  the  Post  and  half  donated  by  the  children 
of  our  local  schools.  At   one  time  they  also 
Monetflore    Cemetery,    but    this    is 
handled  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
rhere    is    a    special    Corp.    Loudenslager 
stilned  glass  window  at  the  Memorial  Church 
the  Holy  Nativity,  Rockledge.  where  the 
-*ly  attended.  Along  side  this  Is  a  plaque 
ng   the   names   of    the   local    men    who 
ed  from  the  parish  In  World  War  I.  Each 
mortal  Day  the  Post  sends  a  wreath  to  the 
chlurch  in  their  memory. 

n    1927    Post    r366    assumed    sponsorship 

Scout  Troop  206.  which  met  in  the  build- 

-  weekly,  and  at  times  the  men  feared  their 

would    tear    down    the    building    with 

?lr  exuberance.   However,   they   were   per- 

tted  t3  actually  demolish  the  old  barn  at 

rear  of  the  property,  and  were  on  their 

to  digging  a  new  basement  and  founda- 

when  the  project  was  shelved  for  more 

bltlous  plans,  reports  Historian  and  Past 

Cctnmander.  E.  Paul  Kunst. 

ie  is  also  Commander  of  the  Fifth  District 
rhe  minutes  of  1932  reveal  "Comrade  Bar- 
Peppelman  (of  Rockledge)  was  appointed 
lommlttee  of  one  to  clean  out  the  barn  ' 
Interesting      discussion      must      have 
prompted  this  entry  as  "Barney"  as  he  was 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

known  to  his  buddies,  was  not  famous  for 
his  reticence. 

In  fact.  Past  Commander  Wlllian  Schol- 
lenberger  recalls,  "Barney  arrived  at  the 
meeting  late  one  night  and  by  way  of  apol- 
ogizing for  the  delay  commented.  'Sorry  I'm 
late,  fellas.  We  had  an  unexpected  visitor — 
My  wife  had  a  baby';  nevertheless,  he  found 
time  to  get  to  the  meeting  anyway," 

Rockledgite,  Clarence  Saltlel,  remembers, 
"The  troop  had  a  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
until  the  late  50'3,  When  the  weather  was 
bad  they  practiced  Indoors  at  the  old  Post 
Home,  If  you  think  modern  rock  bands  are 
loud,  try  a  32-p;ece  drum  and  bugle  corps  in 
a  15  X  28  room  with  an  8-ft.  ceiling! 

"Ttie  highlight  of  their  numerous  Euctivities 
was  participating  in  the  1937  National  Con- 
vention parade  in  New  York  City.  With  their 
completely  new  uniformis  and  equipment 
they  were  proud  to  be  the  only  Scout  Troop 
In  the  16  hour  parade!" 

Another  highly  sucessful  program  has 
been  the  Junior  baseball  team,  organized  by 
George  Watts  in  1927,  one  of  Its  few  Life 
Members.  They  often  won  the  district  and 
city  championship  and  in  1956  and  1957  they 
won  the  state  championship,  the  only  Phil- 
adelphia team  to  accomplish  this  feat  I 

Since  1960  their  manager  has  been  Benny 
Culp.  former  Phillies  catcher.  Several  Loud- 
enslE^er  players  have  gone  on  to  big  league 
contracts,  the  most  notable  being  Roy  Oam- 
panella,  who  played  for  the  team  in  the 
30's.  and  Ls  a  member  of  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Years  back  there  was  a  Girls  Color  Guard 
which  marched  with  the  40-piece  band.  Ethel 
Hlbb6,  now  Mrs.  Clarence  Saltlel,  and  Betty 
Rankin,  now  Mrs.  Fred  Flte.  are  two  former 
active  members  of  this  group  who  still  live 
in  the  community. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  Loudenslager  Legion  family 
and  no  small  part  of  the  Post's  success  was 
due  to  help  received  from  the  ladles. 

They  have  been  particularly  active  in  the 
fields  of  welfare  and  rehabilitation  In  vart- 
ous  hospitals.  For  their  own  are.v  they  put 
on.  a  saucy  floor  show  each  year  whicii  every- 
one looks  forward  to  with  eager  anticipation. 

The  Junior  Auxiliary  for  girls  under  18 
takes  care  of  activities  for  the  distaff  set. 
Unlike  the  "Sons  of  the  Legion"  their  par- 
ticipation has  been  continuous  since  they 
started  many  years  ago. 

The  Glee  Club  was  organized  in  1933  by 
the  late  Carl  Brendlinger.  The  first  director 
of  the  all  male  group  was  William  T.  Davles. 
who  also  directed  the  choir  at  Holy  Nativity 
Church  and  the  Glee  Club  rehearsed  there 
for  several  years. 

Harry  W  MacMillan.  Jr.,  was  the  first  ac- 
companist and  now  the  only  remaining  orig- 
inal member.  He  served  as  director  since 
1953. 

Their  first  concert  was  in  the  Trinity  Ox- 
ford Community  House  back  in  1934,  and 
since  then  the  club  has  sung  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  Junior  high  and  Northeast  high 
school  and  at  countless  special  performances 
in  hospitals,  churches.  Convention  Hall,  the 
Academy  of  Music  Stage  Door  and  radio  and 
TV.  programs,  as  well  as  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ices at  Lawnvlew  in  the  chapel. 

The  present  Post  Home  is  designated  as 
an  ofBcial  fall-out  shelter  and  in  case  of  at- 
tack. Is  probably  the  safest  place  in  town. 
especially  the  old  bank  vault  area  down- 
stairs, which  Ls  now  the  Post  Canteen.  This 
basement  area  was  once  the  scene  of  a  minor 
catastrophe  when  a  delivery  man  pumped 
2.000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  down  the  wrong 
pipe  and  it  wound  up  four  Inches  deep  over 
the  entire  floor  I 

The  late  Harry  Winklespecht,  who  was 
custodian  at  the  time,  discovered  the  mess 
and  some  say  his  exclamations  still  echo 
throughout  the  building! 
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A  prime  concern  of  the  Legion  Is  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  their  sick  and  dis- 
abled  comrades,  veterans  of  all  wars,  and 
mindful  of  this  responsibility  always  have 
an  Active  Service  OflBcer  available  to  assist 
veterans  and  their  families,  now  In  the  ca- 
pable hands  of  P  C.  Bemle  Lawler.  They 
hold  parties  for  and  visit  disabled  vets  in 
hospitals  and  the  ladies  take  them  useful 
gifts. 

Throughout  the  community  the  Legion- 
naires have  recognized  people  for  their  out- 
standing  contributions  by  presenting  them 
with  a  Distinguished  Service  Award.  Among 
those  so  honored  have  been  Father  Burke, 
Pastor  of  St.  Cecilia's  in  1938;  Charles  m! 
Dudley,  principal  of  Woodrow  Wilson  jr! 
high  in  1951.  and  the  late  Rev.  Herbert  Jones 
of  Holy  Nativity  In  1969. 

Present  Post  Commander,  Carl  Unrath.  is 
optimistic  about  the  Post's  future,  saying. 
"We  now  have  well  over  125  Vlet-time  mem- 
bers who  take  an  active  part  In  Legion  af- 
fairs and  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  a  decline 
In  the  American  Legion  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  even  If  as  we  all  fervently  hope,  there 
are  no  future  wars  to  provide  new  veterans. 
That  bridge  can  and  will  be  crossed  when 
it  is  reached. 

"In  the  meantime  the  goal  of  Post  No. 
366  Is  to  continue  to  expand  Its  policy  of 
service  to  God,  Country  and  Community, 
particularly  In  the  areas  of  youth  develop- 
ment and  veteran  rehabilitation." 


THE  AMNESTY  ISSUE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   HXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  weeks  the  question  of  wheth- 
er to  grant  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  and 
resisters  has  received  increasing  atten- 
tion in  the  media  and  especially  in  the 
other  body.  We  have  observed  a  parade  of 
witnesses  present  strong  and  emotional 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion before  the  Kennedy  subcommittee, 
and  this  has  left  some  of  us  in  a  rather 
ambivalent  state  on  the  issue.  At  the  ex- 
treme poles  we  have  heard  opposition  to 
amnesty  either  because  it  carries  with 
It  the  stigma  of  guilt  or  because  it  deals 
too  leniently  with  those  who  have  re- 
fused to  serve  their  country.  In  between 
these  poles.  It  seems  to  me,  there  have 
been  the  more  reasoned  and  rational 
voices  which  have  recognized  that  some 
form  of  amnesty  will  eventually  be  nec- 
essary as  part  of  an  overall  attempt  at 
national  reconciliation  once  the  war  is 
over. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun- 
day Star  of  March  5  carried  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled,  "Amnesty:  An  Idea 
Whose  Time  Will  Be  Later."  The  editorial 
points  out  that  while  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe  to  grant  amnesty,  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  begin  fashioning  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion which  avoids  the  extremes  of  leni- 
ency and  recrimination — a  solution 
aimed  at  a  "maximum  of  Justice"  and 
"within  a  general  framework  of  recon- 
ciliation for  all."  At  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full 
text  of  that  editorial  and  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

Am.nesty;  An  Idea  Whose  Time  Will  Be 
Later 

Tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  (no  one 
knows  the  exact  number)  evaded  the  Viet- 
nam war  illegally  and  are  now  on  the  run  or 
living  in  Canada.  Sweden  or  elsewhere  abroad. 
Should  they  be  given  amnesty?  If  so,  should 
It  apply  only  to  draft-reslsters,  or  also  to  de- 
serters, and  should  this  amnesty  be  tied  to 
certain  conditions  of  atonement?  Or  should 
these  young  men  continue  to  be  prosecuted, 
which  means  that  most  would  remain  In 
exile? 

As  borne  out  by  the  varied  testimony  before 
Senator  Kennedy's  Judiciary  subcommittee 
last  week,  these  are  questions  that  touch  the 
raw  emotions  generated  by  the  war  Itself.  The 
emotions  run  the  full  spectrum,  from  a  fer- 
vent ennobling  of  the  draft  dodger  as  above 
the  law  and  the  party  sinned  against,  to  the 
furious  portrayal  of  the  exiles  as  self-indul- 
gent cowards  to  be  written  off  by  their  coun- 
try indefinitely. 

The  major  questions  must  be  faced.  If.  as 
we  believe,  the  time  is  not  now  ripe  to  grant 
amnesty  to  those  who  chose  not  to  serve  their 
country,  it  is  nevertheless  time  to  begin  fash- 
ioning the  best  possible,  over-all  solution.  It 
should  be  a  solution  that  avoids  the  excesses 
of  both  leniency  and  recrimination,  seeking 
instead  a  maximum  of  Justice. 

The  war  is  indeed  winding  down.  But  It  Is 
not  over.  We  still  have  men  In  Vietnam,  and 
some  are  fighting,  and  a  few  are  dying,  adding 
to  the  55.000  Americaiis  who  already  have  died 
In  the  conflict.  Other  Americans  languish  In 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camps.  To  the 
champions  of  Immediate,  universal  amnesty, 
all  this  Is  Irrelevant.  It  Is  not.  To  welcome 
home  now  the  draft-dodgers  and  deserters, 
as  If  what  thfy  did  was  guileless  or  Incidental, 
would  be  a  monumental  affront  to  those  who 
have  performed  their  duty,  and  continue  to 
perform  it.  And  so  the  point  can  be  made  that 
whatever  amnesty  plan  is  devised  should  be 
tied  to  a  date,  perhaps  next  year,  when  the 
war — or  America's  participation  in  It — can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  ended. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  amnesty  In 
this  country.  George  Washington  pardoned 
participants  in  the  Whiskey  Rebellion.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  pardoned  Union  deserters  on 
condition  they  finish  their  enlistments,  and 
after  the  Civil  War,  Andrew  Johnson  granted 
amnesty  to  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
More  recently,  16  months  after  VJ  Day, 
President  Truman  established  an  amnesty 
board  that  eventually  pardoned  some  1.500 
men  of  the  15,000  who  had  refused  to  fight 
In  World  War  II.  That  ratio  of  numbers  Is 
not  particularly  instructive  for  the  current 
situation.  Yet  the  Idea  of  an  amnesty  board 
Is  a  good  one,  for  It  would  permit  review 
of  Individual  cases  and  circumstances,  both 
among  the  draft  resisters  and  the  deserters. 

Distinguishing  between  those  two  big 
classes  of  deliberate  non-combatants  pre- 
sents a  specific  difficulty  In  an  already  com- 
plex issue.  Legislation  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  Taft,  Jr.  of  Ohio,  a  moderate- 
to-conservative  Republican,  and  Represent- 
ative Edward  I.  Koch,  a  New  York  democrat, 
spells  out  amnesty  conditions  for  draft  evad- 
ers but  conspicuously  excludes  the  deserters. 
This  same  dual  approach  has  been  endorsed 
by  that  firm  antl-mllltartst.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern.  Is  It  right? 

Historically,  desertion  has  been  viewed  as 
an  extremely  serious  offense.  That  Is  as  it 
should  be.  Yet.  in  the  context  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  what  is  the  guilt  difference  be- 
tween the  young,  perhaps  uneducated  soldier 
who  began  to  question  the  war  only  after  he 
was  Inducted,  and  the  more  sophisticated 
offspring  of  the  mlddle-to-upper  class  who 
began  his  own  evasive  tactics  t)efore  his  draft 
call  was  Imminent?  To  consider  amnesty  only 
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for  the  draft -dodger  could  be  read  as  a  forn. 
of  elitism.  At  the  same  time,  to  excuse  de- 
sertion as  but  the  reflex  action  of  the  unin- 
formed Is  dangerous  and  patronizing. 

The  truth  is:  Some  of  the  more  educated 
draft  evaders  were  truly  motivated  by  anti- 
war Ideal;  some  were  skulking  opportunists, 
or  they  fooled  themselves,  or  were  fooled 
by  Doctor  Spock  and  other  aging  surrogates 
of  the  Impressionable  and  Impatient  young. 
Some  of  the  less  educated  deserters  were  late 
bloomers  in  the  anti-war  movement;  others 
were  schemers  who  may  well  have  accepted 
duty  In  Germany  but  who  bugged  out  when 
ordered  to  Vietnam;  still  others  went  over 
the  hill  for  no  other  rea.son  than  to  escape 
discipline  for  hitting  an  officer  or  robbing  the 
cash  box.  All  of  which  is  to  say  that  each 
group  Includes  a  great  diversity  of  Individ- 
uals. Each  group  Includes  the  leaders  and 
the  led.  those  who  were  influencers  of,  and 
those  who  were  Influenced  by  the  gathering 
anti-war  movement,  those  who  plotted  their 
way  meticulously  and  those  who  acted  on 
impulse  to  gain  asylum  from  duty  and  dan- 
ger. The  argument  builds  then,  for  the  kind 
of  tribunal  that  can  Judge  individual  cases 
on  their  merits. 

Another  Imperative  of  any  reconciliation 
plan  Is  that  the  amnesty  be  conditional. 
This  is.  In  a  sense,  a  contradiction  of  terms, 
because  the  word  "amnesty"  derives  from  the 
Greek  word  for  "forgetfulness."  Yet  the  con- 
cept should  be  clear  enough,  and  it  is  cen- 
tral to  the  legislation  proposed  by  Taft  and 
Koch.  They  believe  amnesty  should  be  cou- 
pled with  the  requirement  of  two  (Koch) 
or  three  (Taft)  years  of  service  in  the  peace- 
time military  or  In  civilian  activities  such 
as  the  Peace  Corps  or  hospital  work.  When 
that  service  is  completed,  amnesty  then 
would  take  effect.  It  Is  a  defensible  concept. 
The  number  of  years  of  service,  of  course, 
must  still  be  settled.  It  could  be  made  stand- 
ard for  the  typical  evader-in-exlle.  with  flex- 
ibility provided  for  some  of  the  individual 
cases  to  be  Judged  by  review  boards.  And 
there  Is  good  reason  why  this  arrangement 
should  be  accompanied  by  clemency  for  draft 
evaders  who  went  to  Jail  rather  than  abroad. 

The  middle  course  of  conditional  amnesty 
will  be  opposed  by  those  at  both  poles  of  the 
argimient.  Yet  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
American  public,  though  still  sharply  di- 
vided, favors  the  conditional  amnesty  route 
over  a  more  liberal  approach  or  no  amnesty 
at  all.  According  to  a  Newsweek  poll  taken 
by  the  Gallup  organization  In  January.  7 
percsnt  of  Americans  favor  outright,  uncon- 
ditional amnesty  for  draft -dodgers.  A  ma- 
jority, 63  percent,  favors  the  Taft-Koch  ap- 
proach requiring  alternate  service,  while  22 
percent  oppose  amnesty  of  any  sort. 

The  problem  with  the  unconditional-am- 
nesty argument  is  Its  basic  assumption  that 
the  draft -dodgers  did  nothing  wrong  and 
therefore  have  no  debt  to  pay,  "Premature 
morality,"  It  Is  called  The  assumption  is 
facile  and  untenable.  The  law  was  there  to 
be  obeyed.  If  the  consequences  of  obedi- 
ence- that  Is.  .service  in  Vietnam — was  ab- 
horrent to  some,  the  route  of  disobedience 
and  resistance  was  open.  It  had  been  pi- 
oneered before,  notably  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  Yet  it  Is  the  low  form  of  civil  dis- 
obedience that  leads  the  resister  to  break  the 
law  and  then  cry  for  amnesty.  It  is  the  high 
form  that  recognizes  the  law  can  be  broken 
but  the  penalty  must  be  paid  And  in  this 
case,  the  nation  will  demand  that  the  draft 
resisters  and  deserters  pay  a  penalty,  mild  In 
form  though  It  may  be. 

The  problem  with  the  rigid  anti-amnesty 
argum^ent  is  that  it  Is  totally  open-ended.  It 
presumes  a  kind  of  permanent  banishment, 
together  with  long  Jail  terms  for  those  who 
filter  back.  And  this.  In  the  years  ahead,  will 
appear  increasingly  out  of  line  with  reality 
and  the  American  wav 
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Time  surely  will  make  a  difference  Neither 
Uv.>  Taft  bill  rior  anyt.hiiip  like  it  appears  to 
have  a  chance  of  passing  in  this  election 
year  By  next  year,  assuming  cur  pullout 
from  Vietnam  Is  virtually  complete,  the  cli- 
mate of  opinion  may  well  have  reached  the 
point  where  an  amnesty  plan  may  be  both 
feasible  and  Justifiable,  This  war.  after  all, 
has  been  America's  most  divisive.  Those 
who  prosecuted  it.  as  well  as  those  who  ran 
away,  made  their  share  of  mistakes  and  In- 
dulged in  a  degree  of  self-deception.  As  the 
idea  grcws  of  putting  the  war  behind  us.  so 
will  the  Idea  of  conditional  amnesty  within 
a  general  framework  of  reconcUliatloii  for 
all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  B.\RBARA  GORICH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

Mr  .A.NDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  u.'=  have  known  individ- 
uals who  have  unselfishly  devoted  their 
time  and  their  energy  to  the  service  of 
thrlr  community  and  their  fellow  man. 

However,  few  of  u.s  have  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  an  individual  who  has  had 
such  a  dramatic  and  widespread  effect  on 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  their 
community  as  Mrs.  Barbara  Gorich  of 
San  Pedro.  Calif. 

For  over  28  years,  Barbara  has  been 
identified  with  every  aspect  of  commu- 
nity affairs  in  the  San  Pedro  area.  To 
each  program  she  has  brought  concern 
and  understanding;  but,  above  all.  she 
has  brought  a  philo.sophy  which  has  per- 
meated her  every  deed:  A  philosopliv  of 
.justice  and  dipnity  to  evei-y  hum.an  be- 
ing. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  tiie  progress  of 
the  community  of  San  Pedro  is  a  history 
of  the  contributions  of  Mrs,  Gorich, 

The  hst  of  posts  which  she  has  held, 
organizations  which  sh'^  has  served, 
projects  which  slie  has  aided,  and  ideas 
which  she  has  fostered,  is  omnibus. 

As  a  community  leader.  Barbara's 
activities  speak  for  themsel\es 

For  three  terms,  Barbara  Gonch 
ser\ed  as  president  of  the  San  Pedro 
Coordinating  Council — an  organization 
that  she  has  served  in  various  capacities 
for  28  years.  She  .'re:  ved  as  a  director  of 
mental  health,  chairwoman  of  the  local 
United  Services  Organization,  director  of 
Women  for  Good  GoveiTiment,  a  member 
of  the  Comperisator>'  Education  Advi.sory 
Council  of  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  and 
chairwoman  of  the  City  of  Hope  Drive. 

In  addition  to  providing  leadership, 
Mrs.  Gorich  has  actively  participated  in 
numerous  worthy  programs,  a  partial  list 
of  which  includes  the  Homer  Toberman 
Settlement  House,  United  Crusade.  Free 
Clinic,  Retarded  Children,  Salvation 
Army,  Boys  Club.  March  of  Dimes.  Can- 
cer and  Heart  Drives.  "!i'WCA.  and  tlie 
YMCA. 

Barbara  is  a  member  of  the  Harbor 
Human  Relations  Council.  Woman's 
B'nai  B'rith.  Beth  El  Sisterhood  San 
Pedro  Jewish  Sisterhood,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 
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Both  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  and 

foiiner  Goveri.or  utihzed  Mrs.  Go- 

h's  talents  by  selecting  her  as  the  15th 

chairman  of  the  Community  Ad- 

ory  Council  on  Youth,  as  commumtv 

rman  of  the  Adult  for  Youth  Pro- 

g|am.  and  as  a  member  of  the  Governor's 

visory  Commission  on  Youth. 

As   evidence   of   her  concern   for   the 

uth  of  the  harbor  area.  Barbara  has 

uidertaken  projects  which   would  help 

d  suide  young  people  toward  a  more 

Live  involvement  in  community  proi- 

«.    Through    her    guidance,    the    San 

ro   Coordinating   Council    sponsored 

mp  Archie  Shields  at  Portugue5;e  Bend. 

lis  project,  which  has  been  enjoyed  by 

■COO    younesters,    has    taken    care    of 

arly    Christmas    partitas    for    children 

3m    needy   families,    in   addition,    the 

p  o.:;erates  a  youth  f-mployment  scrv- 
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0  -ive  the  c,-mmunity  a  new  look  of 
bdauty  and  cleanliness,  Mrs.  Gorich 
helped  the  chamber  of  commerce  m  re- 
cr  Jiting  over  500  young  people  and  adults 
to  participate  in  Operation  Clean  Sv.-eep. 
Barbara  has  worked  in  cooperation 
h  The  harbor  division  of  the  police  de- 
tmcnt  to  give  the  youth  of  the  area 
setter  appreciation  of  the  law  and  its 
•■orcement. 

>he  has  consistently  encouraged  and 
ai(,ed  the  Wilmington-San  Pedro  Youth 
Oj^port unity  Center,  the  Teen  Posts  and 
He.idstart  prc'rams.  In  fart,  she  is 
ited  with  saving  a  Teen  Post  from 
ng  evicted  from  its  building  by  person- 
interceding  with  the  owners  of  the 
Iding  and  appealing  in  the  Teen  Post's 
lalf.   Barbara   also   has   assisted    the 
us   programs   connected    with    the 
A— Adult   Neighborhood   Participa- 
Project — and  parks  and  rec!-e?tion 
activities.  ■* 

ohe  has  encouraged  the  training  for 
yoUh  jobs  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Se  -vice  Clinic  in  San  Pedro. 

:  n  order  to  help  minority  students  with 
En|glish.  Barbara  Gorich  started  yet  an- 
r  program :  adopt  a  little  brother  or 
er.    whereby    high    school    students 
tuljor  the  children  who  need  help  and 
encouragement. 

Harbara  has  worked  to  eradicate  the 
menace  in  the  harbor  area.  She  was 
co(lhairman  of  the  Kiwanis  Club's  Drug 
project,  and  she  has  participated 
outh  forum  sessions  on  drug  abuse 
:|lrs.   Gorich   actively  participated   in 
proposal  for  the  San  Pedro  Court- 
Lse.  the  Beacon  Street  urban  renewal 
cct,    the    San    Pedro    Fisherman's 
Los  Angeles  birthday  festivities, 
many  more  community  efforts. 
Iiarbara's  efforts  have  not  gone  un- 
ticed.  She  was  honored  with  a  testimo- 
dinner  by  the  San  Pedro  Chamber 
(fommerce.  Appointed  ambassador-at- 
by  the  mayor,  she  spoke  before  the 
Antonio.  Tex.,  City  Council  where 
was  appointed  "Alcalde  de  la  Ciudad 
a  "Villita"  by  San  Antonio  Mavor  Mc- 
All:ster. 

A 'T.  Speaker,  to  list  all  of  her  contribu- 
tions would  take  hours,  and  those  of  us 
whi  know  her  dedication  cannot  ade- 
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quately  express   our   gratitude  for  her 
years  of  service. 

In  addition,  those  of  us  from  the 
harbor  area  know  that  first  of  all.  she 
is  a  wife  to  her  understanding  husband, 
Rudy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Barbara  Gorich  is 
a  tremendou.s  asset  to  our  country  and 
to  our  community.  If  ever  our  Govern- 
ment tegms  to  recognize  individuals  as 
"national  treasures,"  I  will  place  Mrs. 
Gorich's  name  in  nomination  for  that 
honor,  for.  indeed,  she  deserves  that  rec- 
ognition. 
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AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION  PRAISE  HILLIS'  VOTING 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voting 
ratings  given  Members  of  Congress  by 
the  we;i-kno".vn  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action  are  recognized  as  re- 
liable indicators  of  a  Congre.ssman's 
dedication  to  fi.^cal  soundness,  economic 
stability,  a  strong  national  defense  pos- 
turf^  and  the  general  principles  of 
con.5titutional  government. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Elwood  '"Bud"  Hillis  of  the 
Fifth  Indiana  District,  is  only  in  his  first 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  ACA  has  already  cited  him  as  a 
"good  addition"  to  the  Congre.ss.  It  is 
Li  pleasure  to  insert  ACA's  commendatory 
letter  to  Bud  Hillis  into  the  Congres- 
sional  Record: 

american's  for  constitutionai. 
Action. 

Washington.  D  C.  March  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Elwood  Hillis,  M.C. 
Longu-orth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hillis:  Americans  for 
Constitutional  .\ctlon  wishes  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  voting  record  for  the  First 
Session  of  the  92nd  Congress.  Our  ACA.  rat- 
ing. Just  recently  published  for  1971,  shows 
you  liave  a  tine  corLservatlve  voting  record, 
of  '.vhlch  residents  In  Indiana's  Fiftli  Di.strlct 
cm  be  proud. 

As  you  may  know,  our  recent  ACA  voting 
study  revealed  a  sharply  increased  conserva- 
tive trend  by  House  Republicans  in  1971, 
thanks  to  Concressmen  Uke  yourself.  Whereas 
House  Repubilcans  in  1969  had  an  overall 
ACA  rating  of  60  percent,  and  a  69  percent 
rating  m  1970.  last  yeaj  that  figure  roee  to 
a  pleading  76.6  percent. 

In  Its  current  anayl.s.ls.  .'\CA  selected  voting 
records  from  24  major  roll  call  votes  in  the 
Senate  and  29  major  votes  in  the  House  on 
iss'.-.es  including  .school  busing,  strong  na- 
tional defen.se  posture,  welfare,  appease- 
ment of  Communism,  increased  spending  by 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  food  stamps  to 
strikers,  etc. 

Your  votes  on  these  Important  issues 
proved  you  to  be  a  good  addition  to  the 
conservative  voting  block  of  the  House  in 
the  92nd  Congress.  We  hope  you  will  keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ch.ari.es  a.  McManus, 

President. 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
a  House-Senate  conference  committee 
settled  on  an  appropriation  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  was  disappointingly  low,  several 
million  dollars  less  than  the  $77.2  mil- 
lion which  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Senate  and  which  we  had  fought  for  un- 
successfully in  the  House.  As  a  result  of 
the  compromise  appropriation,  the  Peace 
Corps  will  have  to  make  rather  substan- 
tia] cuts  in  its  programs  for  the  last  4 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  That  is  a 
tragedy  because  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
very  effective.  It  has  been  a  symbol  of 
what  the  people  of  this  country  can  do 
to  help  the  people  of  less  fortunate 
coimtries. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  help 
restore  some  of  those  programs  by  voting 
for  the  full  authorization  when  the  next 
Peace  Corps  budget  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  copies  of  the  letter  I  sent  to  the 
President  before  the  conference  commit- 
tee's decision  and  a  copy  of  the  reply 
from  the  'White  House.  My  colleagues 
may  find  them  of  interest. 
The  letters  follow: 

Pebruahy  2,  1972. 

The   Pl^ESIDENT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  President:  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  drastic  cut  imposed  by  the  Hou^e 
in  the  Peace  Corps  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  cut  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  number  of  volunteers  applying  and  re- 
quests for  volunteers  by  participating  coun- 
tries Is  rising  for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 
Almost  unique  among  Federal  government 
agencies,  the  Peace  Corps  has  actually  cut 
its  administrative  expenses. 

From  a  peak  of  over  15.000  volunteers  and 
trainees  In  1966.  the  Peace  Corps  enrollments 
declined  to  10.600  in  1969  and  have  further 
declined  to  7,900  at  the  present  time.  Thus, 
the  strength  of  the  Corps  has  be«n  cut  almost 
In  half  In  the  past  Ave  years.  These  cuts  were 
Justified  by  a  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  volunteers  and  requests  for  volunteers. 
But  this  trend  has  now  reversed  Itself.  There 
Is  no  longer  any  justification  for  continuing 
to  reduce  Peace  Corps  appropriations.  Re- 
quests are  up  50  percent  over  last  year.  The 
number  of  applications  has  risen  by  50  per- 
cent in  the  last  two  years.  The  $68  million 
would  entail  cutting  the  Peace  Corps  In  half 
once  again.  Such  a  move  at  this  time  could 
only  be  Interpreted  as  an  Intent  to  abolish 
the  program  altogether. 

Nor  should  the  Peace  Corps  be  phased-out 
because  of  administrative  Inefficiency.  The 
Corps  cut  its  administrative  costs  $3  million 
since  last  year.  It  has  cut  administrative 
personnel  by  29  percent. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  speculating 
about  the  growth  of  a  new  American  Isola- 
tionism, this  nation  must  confirm  Its  con- 
cern  fur  the   welfare   of  other  nations. 

The  financial  struggle  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  only  another  indication  of  how  this  coun- 
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try  has  misplaced  its  priorities.  The  Peace 
Corps  needs  about  $80  million  to  operate 
effectively.  $80  million  is  the  cost  of  66 
Mark  48  Navy  torpedoes.  $80  million  Is  the 
cost  of  three  F-15  fighter  planes,  and  $80 
million  is  the  amount  of  money  this  country 
spent  every  other  day  last  year  to  fight  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  empha- 
sis— between  peace  and  war. 

I  urge  you  to  make  clear  your  commitment 
to  a  fully-funded  Peace  Corps,  and  to  spe- 
cifically stress  to  the  Senate  and  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee  that  It  is  your 
strong  v.lsh  that  the  appropriation  be  re- 
stored to  $77  million. 
Sincerely, 

Abner  J.  MiXVA, 

U.S.  Congressman. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  February  4,  1972. 
Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasiungton,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mikva:  This  will  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  4 
to  the  President  urging  support  for  full  fund- 
ing of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  President  supports  the  budget  request 
he  made  a  year  ago  for  the  entire  foreign 
assisia.ice  program  for  fiscal  year  1972.  As 
you  know,  that  bill  contained  $82.2  million 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  Other  items  Included 
$762  million  in  supporting  assistance.  $703 
million  In  military  assistance  and  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  development  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. It  has  been  unfortunate  that  Con- 
gress failed  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  all 
elements  of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

You  may  be  eussured  that  your  letter  will 
be  brought  to  the  President's  attention  and 
also  shared  with  the  appropriate  members 
of  the  staff. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


ARGUMENTS     AGAINST     ABORTION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  uphold  the  constitutional  principle  of 
the  right  to  life  and  yet  abortion  pro- 
ponents continue  to  advocate  that  we 
ignore  the  laws  wliich  proclaim  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  unborn  child. 

Mary  Kay  'Williams  shares  my  concern 
for  the  unborn  child,  and  she  has  WTitten 
a  series  of  six  articles  on  abortion  for  the 
North  Carolina  News  Service.  The  pieces 
explore  the  various  ramifications  of  abor- 
tion, including  such  critical  issues  as  the 
relationship  of  abortion  with  personal 
conscience,  the  law,  maternal  health, 
population  control,  unwanted  children, 
and  women's  liberation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  first  of  the  ar- 
ticles, "Abortion  and  'Women's  Lib,"  into 
the  Record,  with  the  remaining  flive  to  be 
submitted  on  succeeding  days. 

The  article  follows: 

I.  Abortion   ^ND  Women's  Lib 
( By  Mary  Kay  Williams) 

What  passes  for  thoughtful  arguments  In 
favor  of  abortion  Ls  often  a  series  of  slogans. 
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cliches,  and  n1l.^repre^entcd  facts.  You'\'e 
heard  them  all  before  .  .  . 

"A  woman  should  Viuve  the  right  over  her 
own  body".  .  .  .  "An  unplanned  child  will  be 
an  unwanted  child".  .  .  .  "An  unwanted  child 
will  be  a  battered  child".  .  .  .  "Life  is  tnugh 
enough  without  being  born  handicapped". 
.  .  .  "It's  a  private  matter  bttwpen  a  patient 
and  her  doctor".  .  ,  .  "Abortion  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  don't  waiu  to  impose  my  morality  on 
anybody  else." 

The  slogans  for  .ibortlon  proceed  like  a 
comii:.rtable  litany.  One  can  get  used  to 
them.  Nice  people  start  saying  them.  Grad- 
ually they  beccme  so  respectable  that  they 
go   unchallenged.   And    this   Is   their   danger. 

In  this  service,  we'll  be  eMploring  some  of 
these  cliches  and  slogans  f.galnst  other  data. 
First  we  consider  what  some  extreme  types 
in  women's  lib  have  to  say  about  abortion. 

They  begin  by  m:iintainlng  that  a  woman 
should  have  the  right  over  her  ov.-n  body. 
When  the  question  is  raised  whether  this 
right  clashes  with  the  right  to  be  born, 
their  response  is  usually  that  this  is  a 
private  matter — that  the  fetus  (the  ur.burn 
child!  is  only  a  part  of  the  mother's  body 
like  her  appendix  or  her  tonsils. 

This  is  the  point  to  challenge — this  col- 
lision of  rights  between  the  fetus  to  con- 
tinue life  and  the  mother  k  control  over  her 
body.  The  basic  question'  is  the  fetus  just 
a  part  of  the  mother's  body,  no  different  from 
her  tonsils^  Rhetoric  may  say  one  thiiig.  But 
wixat  do  doctors  and  lawyers  say?  And  wh.it 
do  pregnant  women  think? 

Tlie  essential  humanity  of  the  unborn 
child  has  been  established  and  recognized 
by  all  the  modern  sciences  of  embryology, 
fetology,  genetics,  biology,  and  perinatology 
(the  study  of  life  from  conception  until  after 
birth  > .  They  affirm  that : 

1.  Fetal  tissue  is  unique.  There  never  was 
nor  ever  will  be  again  another  piece  of 
tissue  identical  to  it.  It  is  very  closely  related 
to  all  the  other  tissue  in  a  person's  body. 

2.  Fetal  tissue  is  different  from  the  parent 
organism.  Ask  any  biologist.  He  will  tell 
you  that  the  chromosomes  and  genes  of  the 
fetus  are  fixed  at  conception,  and  are  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  parents.  And  so 
while  a  mother's  tonsils  are  hers  and  hers 
alone,  the  fetus  is  not  a  part  of  her  body 
in  the  same  way. 

3.  The  fetus  has  an  Independent  life. 
This  Is  a  dramatic  discovery.  It  was  reached 
by  the  new  and  exciting  science  of  fetology 
the  study  of  life  in  the  womb.  What  it 
means  Is  that  the  mother  Is  a  passive  car- 
rier, but  the  fetus  is  largely  in  charge  of 
the  pregnancy.  This  is  why  obstetricians 
treat  the  fetus  as  a  -second  patient,  different 
from  the  mother.  And  by  doing  so.  they 
support  the  conclusions  of  world-famous  Dr. 
H.  M.  I,  Liley  who  pioneered  In  studying  the 
fetus  of  the  mother's  wnmb.  .^fter  decades 
of  research,  Liley  concluded  that  the  fetus 
"Is  neither  an  acquiescent  vegetable  nor  a 
witless  tadpole  as  some  have  conceived  him 
to  be  in  the  past,  but  rather  a  tiny  human 
being  independent  as  though  he  was  lying 
In  a  crib  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around 
him  instead  of  his  mother." 

The  medical  evidence  is  indisputable.  Sci- 
entific advancements  have  made  the  fetus 
more  protectable  than  ever  before.  One  can- 
not continue  to  say  that  the  fetus  Is  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  tonsils,  or  that  the  mother 
should  have  a  death-control  over  that  fetus 
A  woman  can  have  control  over  the  rest  of 
her  body,  but  the  fetus  Is  not  just  another 
part  of  her  body. 

There  are  pro-abortion  lawyers  who  argue 
that  life  begins  at  birth  or  at  viability  de. 
the  ability  to  survive  outside  the  womb) . 
"Using  the  above-mentioned  medical  data,  the 
distinguished  law  firm  of  Shea  and  Gardner 
addressed  this  argument  in  a  brief  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"Life  begins  at  conception  and  for  prac- 
tical medical  purposes  can  be  scientifically 
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verified  within  14  days.  Within  three  weeks, 
at  a  point  much  before  "quickening"  can  be 
felt  by  the  mother,  the  fetus  manifests  a 
working  heart,  a  nerve  system,  and  a  brain 
different  from  and  independent  of  the  moth- 
er in  whose  womb  he  resides;  the  unborn 
fetus  is  now  a  living  human  being.  It  Is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  life  has  Ijegun  by  the 
time  the  mother  realizes  she  Is  pregnant 
and  asks  her  doctor  to  perform  an  abor- 
tion."' 

If  one  needs  further  evidence  of  fetal  rec- 
ognition. lC(Ok  to  law.  Law  has  traditional- 
ly upheld  the  rights  of  the  fetus; 

1.  The  fetus  can  Inherit  by  will  and  by 
intestacy. 

2.  Tlie  fetus  can  be  the  beneficiary  of  a 
trust. 

3.  The  fetus  can  sue  for  injury.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  fetus  is  harmed  when  the  moth- 
er Is  hit  by  a  car  or  an  assailant,  that  fetus 
can  sue  to  recover  damages 

4.  The  fetus  is  protected  by  the  criminal 
statutes  on  parental  neglect 

5.  The  fetus  can  be  preferred  to  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  parents.  For  ex- 
ample, -some  religious  sects  do  not  allow  blood 
transfusions,  and  the  ha=pita!  must  comply. 
But  if  the  life  of  the  fetus  depends  on  a 
blood  transfusion,  the  court  can  order  the 
hospital  to  override  the  mother's  objection 
in  favor  of  the  greater  concern — the  life  of 
the  unborn  child. 

Feminists  say  that  most  women  believe 
in  abortion.  Yet  It  Is  widely  known  that 
black  women  and  women  of  other  minorities 
are  highly  suspicious  of  abortion  and  birth 
control  programs.  They  often  regard  them  as 
a  not-so-subtle  form  of  genocide.  To  many 
blacks,  ghetto  abortion  clinics  and  zero  pop- 
ulation growth  sound  too  much  like  "zero 
black  babies!" 

This  is  why  family  planning  was  con- 
demried  by  a  recent  conference  convened 
by  the  official  black  health  institutions  In 
.America,  and  black  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  conference 
polled  a  unai"ilmous  vote  to  urge  better 
maternal  and  child  health  care — a  position 
pro-life  groups  would  readily  agree  with. 

Probably  the  most  substantial  data  on 
how  the  over-all  American  p>opulat!on  views 
abortions  is  the  recent  analysis  by  Dr,  Juditli 
Blake,  chairman  of  the  departmer.t  of  de- 
mography at  the  University  of  California. 

While  personally  favoring  abortion.  Dr. 
Blake  had  to  conclude  from  her  research 
that  some  80  percent  of  the  population  dis- 
approves the  legalization  of  easy  abortion. 
Also  contrary  to  the  radical  feminist  line. 
Dr.  Blake  found  that  women  under  30.  as  woU 
as  college-educated  women,  have  negative 
attitudes  toward  abortion. 

Most  surprising  of  all.  the  Biake  research 
piiipointed  the  strongest  promoter  of  easy 
abortion  to  be  the  white,  upper-class,  lib- 
eral, educated  non-Catholic  male.  In  the 
light  of  this  discovery.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  women's  movement  is  playing  Into  the 
hands  of  a  group  they  oftentimes  denounce 
as  chauvinists — fighting  for  a  cause  which 
might  not  be  their  own. 


THE  53D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  29.  1972 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  pay  tribut-e  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion  who 
have  carried  on  the  fine  tradition  of 
helping  to  care  for  America's  war  vet- 
erans. 
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active  programs  of  the  American 
u  eind  other  veteran's  organizations 
e  played  a  key  role  in  assisting  the 
.  Congress  in  formulating  beneficial 
Fdderal  programs  to  aid  the  deserving 
m;n  and  women  who  have  served  this 
i  tion  in  the  uniforms  of  the  American 
^er.  often  at  great  risk  to  their  lives. 
Equally  as  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  has  steadfastly  led  this 
Nation's  people  in  maintaining  patriot- 
and  love  of  country.  It  is  this  firm- 
;r.  of  conviction  by  American  Legion 
^rans  and  other  such  dedicated  groups 
veterans  that  helps  support  America 
■  keep  our  Nation  strong. 

Speaker,  I  am  grateful   to  have 
opportunity  to  state  my  faith  in  our 
soldiers  and  honor  the  veterans  of  the 
Aiiencan  Legion.  I  salute  their  efforts. 
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MARK  V.  TINIAKOS— OUT- 
STANDING JOURNALIST 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLIN-OIS 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1972 

AN-NUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 

to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 

to  the  accomplishments  of  Mark 

riniakos  who  is  assistant  editor  of  one 

the   outstanding   ethnic    newspapers 

"  y  citv  of  Chi-ago — the  Greek  Pres.';. 

few  months  ago  Mark  Tiniakos  was 

■  by  issuance  of  a  proclamation 

jOv.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  of  Illinois  in 

of  his  outstanding  contribu- 

to  the  Greek  people  in  Chicago  and 

;iois. 

Mark  Tiniakos  has  served  as  assistant 
r  of  the  Greek  Press  for  many  vears 
has   regularly   contributed   feature 
"to  the  Hellenic  Free  Press:  the 
Star  Newspapers,  edited  in  Chi- 
the   National   Tribune,   edited   in 
roit:    the   Hellonic   Review,   channel 
TV:      and      "The     HeUenic 
."  WOPA-FM  radio, 
addition  to  completing  more  than  lo 
■s  In  the  newspaper,  television,  and 
o  media,  Mark  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
■  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Student  As- 
ition,  acting  as  president  and  one  of 
ounders.  The  Pan-Hellenic  Student 
of  Chicago  and  Illinois  is  an 
of    Greek-American    stu- 
s  from  colleges  throughout  Illinois 
in  recent  years  migrated  to  our  State 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
their  education  and   for  becoming 
in   their   respective   fields   or 
ns.  Included  in  the  activities  of 
association  are  public  lectures,  civic 
ings.  classical  dramatic  stage  pres- 
s.  student  counseling,  and  em- 
t  a.ssistance.  His  undertakings  in 
area  pained  for  him  the  respect  and 
of   his   fellow   citizens,   and 
the  staff  of  the  Consulate  Gen- 
of   Greece   and   international,   na- 
I,  and  local  political  and  civic  lead- 
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Tiniakos  has  also  given  distin- 
guished ser\-ice  as  an  officer  of  the  Greek 
IndeDendence  Day  parade  committee.  In 
1970    he  .served   as   publicity   chairman 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  in  1971  he  .served  as  assistant  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  treasurer.  This 
committee  is  responsible  for  sponsoring 
an  impressive  parade  in  Chicago,  mark- 
ing the  armiversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  is  a  civic  and  patriotic  event 
which  is  eagerly  awaited  by  the  residents 
of  the  Chicagoland  area. 

The  Greek-American  community  of 
Chicago  is  proud  to  include  Mark  V, 
Tiniakos  as  one  of  it,s  members  who  has 
steadfastly  and  con.scientiously,  with  un- 
diminishing  vigor  and  industry,  made  a 
niche  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
low men.  I  extend  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  him  on  his  contributions  to 
the  Greek-American  community  in  Chi- 
cago and  my  best  wishes  for  continuing 
success  as  he  serves  his  fellow  citizens 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  the  procla- 
mation issued  in  honor  of  Mark  V.  Tinia- 
kos on  October  29,  1971,  by  Governor 
Ogilvie.  The  proclamation  follows : 
ST.^TE  OF  Illinois — Proclamatio.v 
There  are  many  gaps  which  develop  when 
members  of  one  culture  Join  another.  Many 
limes  new  modes  of  behavior  and  new  means 
of  communication  must  be  developed  Just  to 
understand  and  be  understood  within  an- 
other countrj-'s  society. 

Those  who  enter  a  new  culture  must  ab- 
-sorb  a  tremendous  amount  of  new  living 
knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
their  Individuality.  In  meeting  this  task  of 
both  asslmUatlon  ar.d  maintenance  of  cul- 
tural Individuality,  mass  communications 
plays  a  vital  role, 

Mr.  Mark  Tiniakos  has.  through  pains- 
taking and  dedicated  efforts  In  the  JournalLs- 
tlc  field,  worked  to  bridge  and  All  the  societal 
gaps  m  the  Oreek-Amerlcan  communltv  in 
Chicago. 

He  has  contributed  to  the  Greek  Press 
newspaper,  the  Greek  Star,  the  National  Trib- 
une, the  Hellenic  Review.  Channel  26  and  the 
Hellenic  Hour. 

He  has  also  been  a  pioneer  In  support  of 
the  Pan-Hellenic  Student  Association  act- 
ing as  president  and  one  of  the  founders. 

Therefore,  I.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie.  governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  the  week 
of  October  31.  as  Greek-American  Week  In 
tribute  to  this  Individual's  efforts  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Greek  people  In  Chicago 
and  Illinois. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  cau.5ed  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  affi.xed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol.  In  the  Cltv  of  Spring- 
field, this  29th  day  of  October,  In"  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
one    hundred   and   fifty-third. 

Richard  B   Ogilvie. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  SIM  DeLAPP 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  we  move 
closer  to  1976,  the  200th  anniversary  of 
America's  independence,  we  will  be  pay- 
ing tribute  more  and  more  frequently  to 
the  heroes  of  our  past:  Men  and  women 
who  played  leading  roles  in  the  birth  of 
a  nation,  or  in  helping  her  grow  to 
maturity,  or  in  leading  her  as  she  as- 


sumed the  awesome  responsibilities  of  a 
global  power. 

Particular  attention  will  doubtless  be 
paid  to  those  responsible  for  making 
democracy  thrive  in  this  country,  those 
who  made  real  the  dream  of  government 
•of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people." 

The  names  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  and  others  come  readily  to  mind 
in  thinking  of  these  giants  of  democracy, 
but  there  are  other  names,  perhaps  not 
.so  familiar,  whose  contribution  to  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  the  foundation  for 
democracy,  has  been  great  and  lasting. 

One  such  name  is  Sim  DeLapp,  the 
guiding  light  and  inspirational  force  for 
the  Republican  Party  in  North  Carolina 
for  much  of  this  century. 

Like  other  States  of  the  South,  North 
Carolina  was  for  many  years  in  the  grip 
of  one-party  domination,  a  travesty  of 
democracy  that  restricts  the  right  of  the 
people  to  choose  the  policies  of  govern- 
ment they  will  follow  and  limiting  the 
exercise  of  popular  sovereignty, 

Mr,  DeLapp  is  largely  responsible  for 
changing  all  that  in  North  Carolina.  For 
years,  it  has  been  said,  the  Republican 
Party  'n  our  State  could  hold  its  conven- 
tion in  a  telephone  booth.  But  todav,  we 
have  strong  candidates  challenging  each 
other  for  the  right  to  run  as  Republican 
nominee  for  U.S.  Senate,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  U.S.  Representative, 
in  addition  to  many  State  and  local  of- 
fices. 

The  two-party  system  is  at  last  a  re- 
ality in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina owe  a  large  debt  to  Sim  DeLapp  for 
making  it  so. 

One  of  those  most  indebted  to  him 
stands  before  you  today.  I  first  met  Mr. 
DeLapp  in  Chicago  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  pitching  for  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  and  he  was  attending  a  Repub- 
lican National  Convention.  Little  did  I 
know  then  that  he  would  be  the  man 
most  responsible  for  my  being  here  today 
as  the  Representative  of  some  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  people,  the  constituents  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bill  Maynard.  a  talented  staff 
writer  for  the  Thomasville,  N.C.,  Times, 
recently  wrote  a  profile  article  on  Mr, 
DeLapp.  in  which  he  describes  many  of 
the  challenges,  the  setbacks,  and  the  suc- 
cesses that  have  been  a  part  of  Mr.  De- 
Lapp's  remarkable  political  life. 

The  story  of  this  deeply  patriotic  and 
totally  dedicated  man  will,  I  believe, 
make  for  interesting  and  inspirational 
reading  for  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  commend  it  to  their  atten- 
tion, and  insert  It  In  the  Record  at  this 
time  for  their  consideration : 
Sim  DeLapp — a  "PoLrriciAN's  Politician  " — 
He  Made  the  Grand  Old  Party  in  David- 
son County 

(By  Bill  Maynard) 

Lexington, — Sim  DeLapp  can  remember 
the  days  when  he  had  to  beg  Republican 
friends  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  polit- 
ical altar  against  Democrat  opponents.  He 
even  had  to  pay  their  filing  feee  before  they 
would  run  for  office. 

In  those  lean  years,  beginning  with  the 
Great  Depression  and  lasting  until  about  the 
time    Elsenhower    came    on    the   scene,    the 
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Davidson  County  GOP  was  doing  well  Just 
to  fill  the  ballot  with  a  slate  of  candidates. 
Republicans  like  DeLapp  struggled  Just  to 
keep  the  party  In  existence.  Since  then  times 
have  changed. 

The  Republicans  are  in  power  now  in 
Davidson  County,  holding  all  five  county 
commissioner  seats,  both  State  House  seats, 
and  the  U.S.  congressional  seats. 

More  than  anyone  else,  Sim  DeLapp  is  the 
man  who  has  made  the  county  GOP  what  It 
is  today.  Mr.  Republican.  Davidson  County, 
he's  the  classic  example  of  the  dedicated 
behind-the-scenes  politician. 

"He  has  seen  the  party  come  from  Its 
Infancy  to  its  position  of  influence  today," 
says  ITiomasvllUan  Joe  Berrler.  one  of  five 
county  commissioners  who  are  deeply  In- 
debted to  DeLapp. 

"If  there  hadn't  been  someone  of  his  cal- 
ibre, the  county  probably  would  have  become 
a  one-party  county  long  ago.  and  stayed  thart 
way. 

"Though  he  says  he  has  retired  from  poli- 
tics." Berrler  continued,  "no  one  really  be- 
lieves it.  not  even  Sim.  He  Is  still  tremen- 
dously respected  and  infiuentlal." 

DeLapp  says  he  Is  retired,  at  least  In  com- 
parison to  what  he  used  to  do.  but  he  also 
admits  that  'people  laugh  at  me  when  I  say 
that." 

The  Lexington  lawyer  has  been  to  five  na- 
tional conventions  as  a  delegate  and  to  one 
as  a  state  campaign  chairman  (for  Eisen- 
hower in   1952). 

From  1942  until  1950  he  was  state  chair- 
man for  the  GOP.  Prom  1950  until  1964  he 
served  as  general  counsel  of  the  state  party. 
For   years   he    was    the   Davidson   County 
GOP. 

DeL.ipp  received  his  law  degree  from  Duke 
University  in  1921  and  started  his  Lexington 
law  practice  the  next  year.  But  he  was  in 
politics  long  before  then,  even  t>efore  he 
could  vote. 

"It  all  started  in  1906  when  I  was  eight 
and  my  father  ran  for  sheriff.  He  won  by  104 
vote<.'  recalls  DeLapp.  "I  was  sick  one  night 
and  woke  up  to  a  crowd  outside  the  house 
singing  in  celebration  of  my  father's  election 
Victor,'. 

"For  about  a  month  thereafter  I  heard 
talk  of  things  like  throwing  out  ballot  boxes 
to  beat  him,  that  being  a  Democratic 
county," 

As  a  boy,  then  as  a  young  man.  and  finally 
as  an  adult,  DeLapp  has  been  deeply  involved 
In  every  election  since  1906 — until  the  last 
campaign,  when  DeLapp  says  he  only  gave  a 
few  speeches, 

"I  give  a  few  talks."  he  says,  "but  I  don't 
assume  the  responsibility  of  running  a  cam- 
paign any  more.  The  last  time  I  lined  up  a 
ticket  was  in  1966." 

As  a  teenager  he  hung  around  headquaters 
during  campaigns,  handing  out  buttons  and 
literature  to  people  who  came  by.  He  went 
with  his  father  to  political  rallies  and  grew 
up  on  politics. 

In  1922,  fresh  out  of  law  school,  he  was 
offered  the  county  chairmanship. 

"The  party  leaders  had  a  meeting  that  year 
after  the  elections.  We  had  been  badly  teat- 
en,"  DeLapp  remembers.  "They  said  the 
county  would  never  go  Republican  again  be- 
cause all  of  the  new  people  moving  Into  the 
county  were  Democrats.  So  they  turned  the 
problem  over  to  Sim. 

"I  was  young  and  told  myself  things 
wouldn't  be  like  that  if  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  It.  Beginning  in  1922  I  sort  of  took 
charge  and  ran  every  campaign  from  then 
until  1956." 

DeLapp's  law  office  became  GOP  campaign 
headquarters  from  June  to  November  of 
every  election  year, 

"I'd  be  out  of  my  office  from  June  to  No- 
vember doing  party  work,"  he  recalls  "Al- 
most every  night  there  was  a  precinct  meet- 
ing of  some  sort.  The  only  way  to  keep  the 
party  alive  was  to  keep  stirring 
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"I  Just  made  a  bare  living.  I  let  my  grocery 
bill  get  behind  for  months,  but  someho-w  I 
made  it.  My  grocer  was  good  to  me." 

DeLapp  recalls  that  those  were  the  days 
"when  I  was  working  my  fool  head  off  and  we 
weren't  getting  anywhere." 

The  Great  Depression  Just  about  finished 
off  the  party,  and  DeLapp  He  had  to  pay 
most  of  the  flJlng  fees  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
or  from  what  he  could  raise, 

"That  was  the  hardest  time  of  all,"  says 
DeLapp.  "It  was  awfully  hard  to  get  anybody 
to  run  for  anything  They  alwaj-s  thought 
they'd  lose— and  they  did.  But  "we  always 
made  it  a  close  fight," 

Not  only  was  politics  expensive  to  DeLapp, 
it  was  very  unpopular  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. 

"Politics  in  the  Thirties  was  terriblv  bit- 
ter," he  recalls.  "You  had  to  have  guts  to 
work  for  the  minority  party,"  He  was  tem- 
porarily very  unpopular  in  those  lean  vears, 
working  in  a  Democratic  count  r.  bin  it 
passed.  He  adds  that  the  challenges  he  faced 
during  those  years  gave  him  a  confidence  in 
himself  that  later  made  his  law  practice  the 
success  that  it  became. 

One  particular  incident  in  1938  he  recalls 
as  one  of  the  two  hott-est  hcrnets'  nests  of 
his  long  career, 

"I  was  the  only  Republican  on  the  countv 
elections  board,"  he  reminisces.  "We  had 
been  beaten  pretty  bad.  I  sat  there  and  chal- 
lenged every  ballot  I  thought  the  Democrats 
had  forged,  and  every  time  I  spoke  up  the 
whole  courthouse  crowd  hissed  and  booed. 
"That  was  the  hottest  thing  we've  ever 
had. 

"I  thought.  'Boy.  my  name  is  mud  now. 
They'll  really  take  me  for  a  ride,' 

"Everyone  was  angry  at  me  since  I  had 
some  ballots  thro-A-n  out  A  couple  of  lawyers 
came  up  from  Wadesboro  and  were  beaten 
up.  A  few  Democrats  had  been  drinking  one 
night  and  they  said  they'd  get  me.  A  friend 
got  his  pistol  and  sat  on  my  front  porch  all 
night  Just  in  case  there  was  any  trouble, 

"That's  how  bitter  it  got.  But  everyone 
eventually  made  up.  One  man  who  tried  to 
have  me  taken  off  of  the  elections  board  later 
became  a  close  friend," 

That  year  was  perhaps  the  low  point  of  the 
GOP  in  Davidson  County, 

Slowly  DeLapp's  long  years  of  labor  began 
to  reap  political  dividends.  In  recognition  of 
his  dedicated  party  work,  he  was  named  state 
GOP  chairman  in  1942, 

Another  four  years  later  DeLapp',s  county 
organization  finally  won  power,  for  the  first 
time  since  pre-Depression  days. 

DeLapp's  Republicans  held  power  off  and 
on  in  Davidson  County  until  195C,  and  then 
in  1966  they  returned  after  r.n  eight-vear 
dry  spell. 

The  last  year  In  which  DeLapp  took  a 
really  active  role  In  the  partv's  campaign 
was  1966. 

"In  late  January  of  '66  I  broke  my  hip  and 
was  layed  up  at  home  in  a  wheelchair.  I  was 
still  busy  from  January  until  late  March  lin- 
ing up  the  ticket." 

Davidson  County  Sheriff  Fred  C,  Sink 
and  U.S.  Rep.  Wilmer  Mlzell.  are  two  of  the 
men  DeLapp  persuaded  (or  picked)  to  run 
that  year. 

The  Republicans  swept  every  public  office 
in  the  county,  down  to  Justice  of  the  peace. 
A  year  earlier  DeLapp  walked  into  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  hot  "hornets'  nests"  of  his 
career— at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Svnod 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  In  Lex- 
ington. 

DeLapp  was  Invited  to  address  the  svnod. 
which  was  openly  supporting  the  civil  rights 
movement.  He  suggested  that  someone  else 
give  the  address,  since  he  felt  he  didn't  agree 
enough  with  the  church  leaders. 

He  finally  agreed  to  speak — one  conserva- 
tive   Republican    to    a    group    of    reformist 
churchmen. 
He  didn't  let  the  audience  Intimidate  him. 
He  said  exactly  what  was  on  his  mind. 
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He  attacked  what  he  termed  were  the  per- 
missive attitudes  the  liberals  were  spread- 
ing, the  lawlessness  of  demonstrators  in  the 
streets,  the  unwillingness  of  able-bodied  peo- 
pie  to  do  honest  work  for  an  honest  llMng, 
the  inflalcd  federal  welfare  rolls  that  were 
corrupting  the  nation  with  free  handouts. 

While  DeLapp  spoke,  church  leaders  walked 
out. 

Later  he  recalled  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
much  hate  in  people's  eyes  as  he  did  at  that 
meeting  He  was  accused  of  everything  evil 
under  the  sun — except  dishonesty  and  bear- 
ing nia'.ice 

DeLapp  believes  firmly  in  the  tenets  of  con- 
servative Republicanism,  because  he  believes 
they  are  best  for  the  country. 

"His  politics  is  a  result  of  a  great  con- 
cern for  the  country,"  says  county  commis- 
sioner Joe  Berrier.  "He  has  been  a  tremendous 
scrapper  for  what  he  believes  in,  but  he  has 
never  held  malice  toward  anyone.  Even 
though  one  may  disagree  with  him.  no  one 
has  lost  respect  for  his  Integrity  and 
honesty." 

Though  his  philosophy  may  sometimes  be 
called  old-fashioned  today,  it  is  nevertheless 
honest;    and  his  motives  are  honorable. 

And  that's  more  than  can  be  said  about 
most  politicians  today. 

He  has  turned  down  many  a  chance  to  gain 
political  favors,  because  his  philosophy  would 
not  let  him. 

If  there  are  injustices  being  done  in  the 
nation,  and  DeLapp  readily  admits  that  there 
are  many,  the  old  political  pro  feels  the  only 
sensible  way  to  right  them  Is  through 
political  action. 


WHAT'S  GOOD  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  IS 
GOOD  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MI.N.NFSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  :-;tated  that  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  have  been 
exempted  from  most  of  the  pnce  con- 
trols of  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 

However,  wages  and  prices  for  Uie  peo- 
ple who  pay  these  governmental  costs, 
fees,  taxes,  and  levies  aie  pretty  much 
frozen  within  restrictive  guidelines. 

Our  people  are  concerned.  How  can 
they  pay  higher  utility  rates,  l.igher  tui- 
tion costs,  higher  permits  and  licenses 
when  their  own  income  is  fro7:en? 

This  dilemma  is  well  expounded  in  an 
editorial  wntt*n  by  Richard  G  LeMas- 
uner  m  the  Febi'uary  24  issue  of  the 
Paynesville  Press  I  m.'^^rt  that  editorial 
into  the  Concression\l  Record  at  this 
point: 

What's   Good   for   the   People  Is  Good  for 

the  Government 

(By  Richard  G    I^M.Tjsurierl 

An  alarming  news  release  from  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  last  week  stated  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  have  been  ex- 
empted from  most  of  the  price  controls  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  (Phase 
III,  When  a  government  can  Impose  serious 
wage  and  price  restrictions  on  its  people,  and 
then  exempt  themselves  from  these  restric- 
tions, the  threat  of  total  governmental  con- 
trol hxtms  dangerously  close  overhead. 

George  O.  Lethert,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice District  Director  for  Minnesota,  said  the 
new  price  control  regulations  published  in 
the   Federal   Register   on   January   27,    1972. 
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altw  federal,  stale  and  local  governments  to 
ad|u.st  prices  on  any  work,  service,  pubUca- 
tar  n.  lacUity,  iiceiL:>e,  oir  other  similar  Ue0i.-i 
of  value  performed,  furnished  or  issued  by 
th;  govemmeatal  urut.  Plus,  tultioris  and 
oi  .er  charges  for  schools,  college  or  univer- 
sities owned  and  operated  by  a  sia'e  or  local 
government  have  also  been  exempted  under 
th  s  Price  Commission  ruluig,  a^  have  charges 
foi    water  and  sewage  disposal  services. 

:>uice  such  a  large  percentage  of  a  per- 
son's income  is  spent  on  taxes,  tuitions,  li- 
cense fees  and  other  governmental  charges 
it  IS  disastrous  to  let  these  increase  at  will, 
wl  lie  a  btislness  or  individual's  income  must 
re:;iain  stable.  'What  happens  is  that  the  per- 
centage of  income  spent  on  governmental 
ch  irges  will  increase  out  of  proportion  to  the 
fix  ?d  income. 

n  a  study  by  State  Auditor  Holland  Hat- 
fie  d  on  the  property  tax  structure  a  few 
ye.rs  ago.  it  was  reported  that  12  2  per  cent 
of  toe  income  o;  a  Minnesota  family  cf  four 
wi  ,h  an  adjusted  gros6  income  of  $3,500  was 
sp<  nt  for  state  income,  property  and  sales 
t.ii.es.  A  percentage  that  drops  to  6.8  per  cent 
fo:   the  same  sized  f.unily  earning  <50,000 

'Vhen  tuitions,  licensing  fee^.  asses.smen^s 
an  1  all  the  other  governmental  charges  are 
f.g.ired  in  th.'.t  12  2  per  cent  fig-^re  looks 
clc  ser  to  15  per  cent. 

•  L  family  with  an  Income  around  $10,000 
pa  ting,  for  example.  10  per  cent  of  their  In- 
C-.iiie  for  goverrment  services  may  suddenly, 
wi  hout  warning,  find  tiiemselves  paying  15 
or  20  per  cent  for  those  same  services  while 
thi'  income  stays  at  510.000. 

]  I  u  obvious  runaway  inflation  on  gov- 
err  ment  charges  cannot  be  witlistood  by  fam- 
llifs  wiio  cant  get  raises,  or  business  chat 
can't  raise  pnces. 

"he  end  effect  will  be  more  unemplcy- 
m«  nt  and  more  on  the  welfare  rolls.  Einploy- 
mtat  depends  on  iiidustry;  and  industry  lo- 
cates where  the  business  climate  is  favorable. 
If  ;he  United  States  governments  State.  Lo- 
cal and  Federal  insist  on  grabbing  all  they 
can  get  in  taxes  and  other  charges,  but  dic- 
tating a  freeze  on  personal  profits.  American 
inc  ustrles  are  going  to  slowly  dwindle  away. 

]  iiflated  government  costs  are  as  harmful 
as  increased  labor  demands  in  pricing  Amer- 
ica n  indvistry  out  of  b'osiness.  Already,  many 
Ml  inesota  firms  are  moving  to  other  states 
be(  ause  of  our  state's  antl-businees  climate, 
anil  when  no  states  are  favorable  for  busi- 
neis.  these  industries  viiU  move  right  out  of 
th*   country. 

.-.  fair  economic  stabilization  program,  one 
thi  t  will  work,  is  a  program  where  costs  for 
mc  ivlduals  or  business  are  froze  along  witii 
va  tes  and  prices:  such  a  freeze  would  in- 
clude taxes,  fees  and  all  grjvernment  ciiarges. 

It  is  unnerving  to  watch  the  government 
do  exactly  as  it  wishes  with  'otal  disregard 
of  :he  financial  welfare  of  Its  people  Once  a 
goi  emment  has  control  of  its  people  flnan- 
cl:^.  ly  the  people's  ability  to  influence  their 
owl  destiny  is  diminished,  becau.^  nothing 
spefiks  quite  so  loudly  in  this  country  as 
money. 

A  i'hlle  "total  government  control"  might  be 
a  >:it  too  "1984-lsh,"  it  canno'  be  denied  the 
go- emmental  exemption  to  the  wage  price 
fre  ^ze  carries  serious  political  Impllca'ions 
for  the  ftiture  of  this  country 


OPINION   POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  vish  to  in,sert  my  March  1972  opinion 
pel  of  the  23d  Congressional  IXstrict, 
Ohio,  in  the  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

us.  House  of  REPRE.sE;^JT.^^IVES. 

Washington,  DC,  March.  1972. 

De.\p.  Friends:  Through  the  years  your  re- 
sponse to  the  Mlnshall  Opinion  Poll  has 
helpt-d  make  my  voice  in  'Washington  gen- 
uinely representative  of  the  23rd  Congres- 
sional District.  Combined  with  first-hand  in- 
formation gained  in  committee  hearings  and 
Hotise  debate,  the  consensus  obtained  from 
these  polls  is  most  Important  In  helping  me 
to  reach  legislative  decisions.  Further,  on 
matters  of  Administration  policy-making.  I 
always  call  the  results  of  the  questionnaires 
to  the  attention  of  the  White  House  and  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

As  la  the  past,  a  copy  of  the  poll  is  being 
sent  to  every  home  in  the  District.  If  you 
wish  additional  copies,  please  call  my  Cleve- 
land office,  2951  New  Federal  Building,  tele- 
phone 522^382. 

Returns  run  into  -he  tens  of  thousands  so 
you  can  under^t^ind  why  It  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  answer  each  one  itidivldually.  All  will 
be  carefully  tabulated  and  results  made 
known  in  a  future  "Washington  Report" 
newsletter. 

No  envelope  is  needed  for  the  attached  self- 
mailer.  Simply  cut  along  the  dotted  line, 
fold  with  return  address  outside,  st,\mp,  and 
.mail.  Please  do  not,  staple  or  tape  together 
as  this  slows  the  tabulating  process.  Should 
you  have  any  specific  question  or  problem  re- 
quiring my  a^islstance,  I  would  appreciate 
your  sending  it  sep.trately  from  the  poll  in 
order  to  avoid  delay  in  giving  your  request 
top-priority  action. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  very  valuable 
benefit  of  yoiu-  views  through  this  question- 
naire, and  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me  whenever  I  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yuur,s. 

William  E.  Minshall, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Minshall  Opinion  Poll 

1.  Do  you  feel  the  President's  trip  to  China 
was  worthwhile.'  Yes.  No.  Undecided. 

2.  Total  yearly  costs  of  the  United  Nations 
run  more  than  SI  billion  of  which  we  pay 
about  36' r.  Should  we  reduce  our  contribu- 
tion? Yes.  No.  Undecided. 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  way  President 
Nixon  is  ending  US  ground  combat  Involve- 
ment m  Vietnam?  Yes.  No.  Undecided. 

4.  Wotild  you  grant  amnesty  to  the  men 
who  left  our  country  to  avoid  the  draft  if 
they  agree  to  3  years  of  some  sort  of  federal 
s.rvice?  Yes.  No.  Undecided. 

5.  A  Blue  Ribbf.^n  Defense  Panel  reports 
the  Soviet  Union  is  achieving  milllary  su- 
periority over  the  U.S.  Should  we  maintain 
arms  parity  with  Russia?  Yes.  No  Undecided. 

6  Do  you  favor  continuing  the  present 
wage-price  control  program?  Yes.  No.  Unde- 
cided. 

7.  Would  you  support  a  "value  added  tax" 
'3  '  national  sales  tax)  If  It  lowers  your  lo- 
cal property  taxes?  Yes  No.  Undecided. 

8,  .\Te  you  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  for 
ci-'mpletelv  nationalized  health  care  for  all? 
Y"s.  No  Undecided. 

9  Should  the  minimum  hourly  wage  be 
raised  from  $1.60  to  $2.00?  Yes.  No.  Unde- 
cided. 

10.  Do  you  support  my  constitutional 
amendment  to  guarantee  local  control  of 
schools  and  school  busing?  Yes.  No.  Unde- 
cided. 

11.  Are  you  In  favor  of  federally-subsidized 
public  housing  In  your  neighborhood  for  low- 
income  and  welfare  families?  Yes.  No.  Unde- 
cided. 

12.  Now  that  18-year-olds  can  vote,  should 
thev  also  be  subject  to  adult  civil  and  crlni- 
inal  laws'"  Yes.  No.  Undecided. 

13.  Should  the  Con.'^tltutlon  be  amended  to 
guarantee  equal  rights  for  women''  Yes.  No. 
Undecided. 

14.  If  the  1972  presidential  election  were 
held  today,  who  wotild  be  your  choice  for 
President?  Answer: 
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15.  What  Is  the  most  Important  issue  fac- 
ing the  Nation  today?  Answer: 

Your  Age:  Occupation: 

Ward:  . 


City  and 


COMMUNIST  CHINA  AND  NARCOTICS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  euphoric  feeling  that 
peace  may  be  at  hand  with  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese,  a  feeling  not  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  Peking  Government 
continues  to  sponsor  subversion  and  ter- 
ror throughout  Asia,  one  important  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered  and,  to  a  large 
measure,  unasked. 

That  question  is  this:  How  involved  is 
Communist  China  in  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world? 

The  Communists  deny  any  involve- 
ment, and  our  GoveiTiment  agrees  with 
the  official  Peking  denials.  There  does, 
however,  seem  to  be  more  to  the  story 
than  this. 

Recently,  a  former  British  oflBcial  in 
the  Far  East,  A.  H.  Stanton  Candlin.  re- 
ported that: 

When  President  NLxon  goes  to  see  Chou 
En-Lal.  he  Is  seeing  the  biggest  drug  pusher 
m  the  world. 

Mr.  Candlin  makes  a  compelling  case, 
and  while  up  to  date  evidence  is  lacking, 
the  denials  of  any  Communist  Chinese 
involvement  In  narcotics  seem  less  than 
credible. 

We  do  know,  for  example,  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  a  record  of 
past  involvement  in  this  area.  In  1950, 
after  they  established  control  of  the 
mainland.  Henry  Anslinger,  U.S.  Nar- 
cotics Chief,  placed  an  American  com- 
plaint before  the  United  Nations  to  the 
effect  that  the  Commimist  Chinese  were 
smuggling  narcotics  into  Japan. 

In  a  recent  column  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, Allan  C.  Brownfeld  reports  that: 

His  (Ansllnger's)  evidence  was  overwhelm- 
ing and  proved  that  during  the  early  1950s 
Chma  was  heavily  engaged  in  the  Illicit  drug 
trade.  Mr.  Anslinger  testified  In  1955  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  He  declared 
that  Red  China  "had  singled  out  the  United 
States  as  a  primary  target  for  Its  illicit  traf- 
fic in  opium  and  heroin." 

Mr.  Brownfeld  reports  that  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Far  East: 

American  officials  In  Hong  Kong  and  else- 
where In  that  area  declared  without  a  doubt 
that  "Communist  China  Is  not  responsible 
for  narcotics."  They  were,  however,  the  only 
ones  to  say  this.  Americans  outside  of  the 
government,  and  officials  of  other  govern- 
ments expressed  the  view  that  Communist 
China  was  deeply  Involved.  They  pointed  out 
that  answers  received  from  American  officials 
were  "political"  answers,  meant  not  to  dam- 
age the  President's  efTorts  at  "reconciliation" 
with  the  Communist  Chinese. 

At  a  time  when  thousands  of  young 
Americans,  particularly  ser-vicemen  in 
Vietnam,  are  becoming  addicted  to 
heroin  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  it  Is 
incumbent  upon  our  Government,  if  it  Is 
sincere  in  its  desire  to  stem  the  tide  of 
such  drugs,  to  investigate  the  possible 
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involvement    of    Communist    China    in 
their  production  and  distribution, 

Mr.  Brownfeld  raises  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions.  I  wish  to  share  his 
column,  which  appeared  in  Roll  Call  of 
February  24,  1972,  with  my  colleagues, 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Co.MMrNisT  China  and  Narcotics 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

As  President  Nixon  meets  in  Peking  with 
Communist  Chinese  leaders  there  is  one  sub- 
ject winch  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the 
agenda,  but  which  many  cjncerned  observers, 
both  m  this  country  and  abroad,  would  like 
to  see  discussed.  That  subject  Is  the  question 
of  Communijt  Ch.na's  involvement  in  the 
world-wide  traffic  in  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs. 

Speaking  to  a  small  group  of  legi.-~lative 
aides  on  Capitol  Hill,  A.  H.  Staiiton  Candlin, 
a  British  narcotics  expert  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  Far  East,  declared  this 
month  that  "When  President  Nixon  goes  to 
see  Chou  En-Lai  he  is  seeing  the  biggest  drug 
pusher  in  the  world,  with  80,000  acres  under 
cultivation," 

This  idea  is  neither  new  nor  novel.  Accord- 
ing to  Moham.med  Hassanein  Heikal,  editor  of 
Cairo's  semi-official  Al  Ahram  newspaper  and 
a  confidant  of  the  late  Egyptian  President 
Nasser,  Premier  Chou  En-Lai  told  Nasser  In 
1965  that  Communist  China  planted  opium 
in  Vietnam,  hoping  to  demoralize  U.S.  troops 
there  with  drugs. 

Even  a  brief  review  of  the  facts  with  regard 
to  narcotics  addiction  nov;  afflicting  Ameri- 
can servicemen  in  Vietnam  leaves  open  the 
question  of  where  the  massive  amounts  of 
her.Mn,  not  to  mention  marijuana  and  other 
drugs,  are  coming  from 

This  WTlter  recently  discussed  that  ques- 
tion while  In  the  Far  East.  American  officials 
in  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere  in  that  area 
declared  without  a  doubt  that  "Communist 
China  is  not  responsible  for  narcotics." 
They  were,  however,  the  only  ones  to  say 
this.  Americans  outside  of  the  government, 
and  officials  of  other  governments  expressed 
the  view  that  Communist  China  was  deeply 
Involved.  They  pointed  out  that  the  answers 
received  from  American  officials  were  "polit- 
ical" answers,  meant  not  to  damage  the 
President's  efforts  at  "reconciliation"  with 
the  Communist  Chinese. 

US,  spokesmen,  up  to  the  highest  level, 
have  consistently  asserted  that  80%  of  the 
heroin  brought  into  the  United  States  Is 
manufactured  from  Turkish  opium.  Origin- 
ally, the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  calculated  this  figure  not  just  for 
Turkish  opium,  but  for  Middle  Eastern  and 
especially  Iranian  opium,  Iran  remained  a 
major  opium  producer  and  purveyor  long 
after  1955.  when  it  prohibited  the  planting 
of  poppy.  CultlvaMcn  was  again  authorized 
in  1969. 

Turkish  authorities  have  been  restricting 
poppy  cultivation  from  21  to  9  provinces. 
With  most  of  the  planting  restricted  to  four' 
As  of  June.  1971.  all  cultivation  wa.s  pro- 
hibited. Production  itself  was  curtailed  long 
before  1971.  During  this  same  period,  heroin 
consumption  In  the  U,S.  and  elsewhere  went 
up  dramatically.  With  a  dvnamic  growth  of 
consumption  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere,  and 
a  concurrent  reduction  m  the  output  of 
lurkish  opium,  the  contribution  of  Turkey 
to  the  American  heroin  market  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  remained  static  at  the  80'';   level 

There  is  some  undi.-puted  historv  with 
regard  to  the  past  Involvement  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  in  opium  and  heroin  produc- 
tion In  the  course  of  the  long  march  from 
southern  China  to  the  Yenan  caves  in  Shensi 
some  400.000  Communists  were  forced  Into 
a  mountainous  region  which  lacked  agricul- 
tural and  other  income-producing  resources 
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The  Communists  turned  to  the  cultivation 
cf  opium  as  the  most  expeditious  means  of 
survival  and  of  financing  the  "protracted 
struggle." 

They  began  to  market  their  product  by 
1938-39,  and  they  were  helped  In  their  efTorts 
by  the  Japanese  who  rescinded  the  prchibl- 
tion  on  opium  smokir.g  that  had  been  im- 
posed by  the  Chinese  NatlonalLst  Govern- 
ment. The  Japanese  were  anxious  to  stimu- 
late opium  cotiHimption  among  the  Chinese 
and  the  Coinmiini.sts  were  ea^-fr  to  trade 
opium  for  metals.  Including  gold,  and  they 
repor'edly  also  used  opitim  as  a  bank  reserve. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanton  Candlin,  the 
Cliinese  Communists  are  now  using  a  policy 
of  "psycho-chemical  warfare,"  first  used  by 
the  Japanese  on  the  Chinese  themselves  in 
the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  Japanese  eslabli.ihed 
brothels  and  spread  mt.rphine.  It  wfis  done 
by  intelligence  services  of  the  army  and  the 
Ciaine.ie  method  being  used  today  "can  bo 
traced  to  the  Japanese.  They  saw  it  done  to 
themselves  and  tliey  are  improving  on  it." 
Much  of  this  material  is  set  forth  in  the 
volume.  "Traffic  In  Narcotics"  by  Henrv  Ans- 
linger. former  U.S.  Narcotics  Chief. 

In  1950.  after  the  Chinese  Communists 
established  control  of  the  Mainland,  Mao 
forbade  opium  smoking  in  China  and  a  few 
opium  growers  v,-ere  executed  with  great  pub- 
licity. Yet  shortly  thereafter.  Ci/ninii.ssioner 
Anslinger  placed  an  American  complaint  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  to  the  effect  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  were  .=niuggling  nar- 
cotics into  Japan.  His  evidence  was  over- 
whelming and  proved  that  during  the  early 
1950s  China  was  heavily  engaged  m  the  illicit 
drug  trade.  Mr.  Anslinger  testified  in  1955 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
declared  that  Red  China  "had  singled  out 
the  United  States  as  a  primary  tart-et  for 
its  Illicit  traffic  In  opium  and  heroin.' 

In  a  speech  of  September  21,  1961.  Rep 
Francis  E.  Walter  (D-Pa.)  referred  to  Com- 
munist Chinese  "dope  warfare"  against 
American  and  United  Nations  troops  during 
the  Korean  War,  He  added  that  many  of  the 
narcotics  were  peddled  "at  bargain  prices  bv 
young  women  pushers  near  all  militarv  in- 
stallations in  Korea."  He  stressed  that  the 
products  were  of  high  quality  and  reported 
that  during  1952  the  Japimese  police  arrested 
over  2,000  pushers  near  American  irustalla- 
tions.  He  stated  that  opiates  were  coming 
into  Hong  Kong,  Burma,  and  Thailand  from 
the  North,  and  he  quoted  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotics  Drugs  i\s  the  source  of  this 
information.  During  the  Korean  War,  U.S. 
troops  found  an  opium  processing  plant  in 
Pyongyang  which  was  producing  prepared 
opium  and  morphine. 

Heroin  addiction  among  American  troops 
lu  Vietnam  steadily  rose  toward  epidemic 
proportion  i>eginnlng  in  December,  1969.  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  a  heavy  heroin 
influx  followed  shortly  after  the  Cambodian 
invasion  in  the  spring  of  1970,  This  influx 
was  estimated  from  service  deaths  resulting 
from  drug  overdoses  by  Assistant  District 
Attorney  John  Steinberg  of  Philadelphia  who 
Investigated  the  Vietnam  drug  scene  m  the 
fall  of  1970  as  a  special  consultant  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Shortly  after  the  Cambodian 
operation  "large  quantities  of  heroin  began 
arriving  In  Vietnam  ,  .  ,  uniform  packaging 
and  refining  indicated  a  single  highly  orga- 
nized source." 

Reviewing  the  available  Information,  Pro- 
fessor Stefan  T.  Possony,  Senior  Fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  of  Stanford  University, 
stated  that  "I  am  satisfied  that  while  much 
detail  remains  hidden  and  statistical  accu- 
racy Is  not  attainable,  the  overall  story  h.is 
emerged  rather  clearly.  The  various  sources 
have — on  the  whole — been  mutually  cc,n- 
flrmatory.  The  sources  do  reveal  a  cleavage 
of  opinion  on  the  role  of  Maoist  China,  but 
I  believe  this  difference  can  be  resolved.  I 
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also  want  to  record  that  denials  of  Chinese 
Communist  involvement  which  I  have  seen 
were  in  the  nature  of  fiat  assertions  and  were 
never  accompanied  by  analysis," 

Professor  Possony  notes  that  "In  terms  of 
production,  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
the  capacity  of  replacing  suppliers  like  Tur- 
key who  may  go  out  of  business.  They  are 
also  able  to  satisfy  a  larger  market  and  or 
growing  market  demands."  It  Is  high  time 
that  this  question  was  discussed  openly. 


OMAHA'S    'GLASPHALT" 
EXPERIMENT 

HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBIWSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  era  of  national  concern  for  tlie 
quality  of  the  en\ironnient,  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  rc-^ourceful,  imagi- 
native, and  eminently  productive  envi- 
ronmental program  undertaken  by  the 
citizens  of  Omaha  in  my  home  State.  I 
believe  that  thl,•^  (ontiniung  jjrottram, 
now  well  into  its  .second  year,  is  without 
equal — not  only  with  re.spect  to  its  eiTec- 
tivenei^s  and  scope  but  also  in  terms  of 
commimity  involvement.  It  stands  out  as 
a  shining  example  for  otlier  commimities 
facing  similar  environmental  problems. 

One  of  its  unique  a.specls  is  the  re- 
cyclins  of  used  E:las,s  bottles  and  jars 
collected  by  the  community  into  an  ex- 
perimental new  road -paving  iiiaterial 
knowTi  as  "t;la.sphalt."  Tins  method  of  re- 
cycling was  decided  upon  after  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  cost  of  slip- 
ping the  waste  ulass  to  bottle-manufac- 
turing plants  outside  the  Stat*  would 
negate  the  economic  benefits  The  near- 
est glass  container  manufartunnp  plants 
are  located  m  Oklahoma  and  Illinois. 

The  dri\ing  force  bcliind  this  pro- 
gram is  a  woman  who  ha^  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  cause  of  environ- 
mental improvement  in  Nebraska,  and 
I  would  like  to  acknowledge  her  achieve- 
ments publicly  at  tliis  time.  Slie  is  Mrs. 
Les  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Council  To  Keep  Nebraska  Beauti- 
ful and  chairman  of  its  .sister  orpaniza- 
tion.  Keep  Omaha  Beautiful,  Inc. 

In  late  1971.  Mrs.  Andenson  received  a 
special  award  from  Keep  America  Beau- 
tiful, the  national  antilitter  organiza- 
tion, in  recoiinition  of  the  leadership  and 
inspiration  she  provided  in  organizing 
the  Omaha  environmental  program  and 
in  keeping  it  movinc  in  the  face  of  obsta- 
cles and  difficulties  that  would  have 
daimted  a  less  courageous  soul.  And 
Midland? — the  Sunday  maga.tme  oi  the 
Omaha  World-Heraid-desiLtnated  Mrs, 
Anderson  its  "Woman  of  the  Year." 

Her  first  success — the  repaving  of  an 
Onialia  street  with  glasphalt  made  from 
jars  and  bottles  collected  by  Omaha 
residents— received  nationwide  publicity. 
The  event  it-self.  and  the  painstaking 
efforus  that  preceded  it,  have  been  ad- 
mirably recounted  in  an  article  in  the 
November  1971  issue  of  American  City 
magazine,  and  I  would  like  to  request 
permi,ssion  to  insert  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  time.  Tlie  article 
follows : 
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( tLASPHALT  Paves  Downtowk  City  Block 
How   does   a   community   recycle    Its   dis- 
cs rded  bottles  when  It  has  no  glass-container 
pi  int  within  reach  to  accept  the  bottles  for 
re  jrocesslng? 

Citizen  groups  In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  found  a 
wi  y.  They  organized  their  own  glass  recycling 
pr  Jject.  They  first  collected  bottles  and 
arranged  to  have  them  processed  Into  "glas- 
a  blacktop  paving  material  that  con- 
ns crushed  glass  for  aggregate.  Omaha 
ofltclals  cooperated  by  paving  a  downtown 
block  with  recycled  glass. 

THE    BECINNINO 

rhe   Omaha   project    evolved    within    the 
m  ich  broader  framework  of  a  statewide  en- 
Ifonmental  program. 

n  the  winter  of  1970-71,  Mrs.  Les  Ar.der- 
chalrman  of  the  Governors  Council  to 
Nebraska  Beautiful,  began  to  map 
na  for  a  three-pronged  "Nebraska  Envl- 
rofemental  Action  Month"  which  was  to  In- 
clude litter  clean-up  drives,  tree-planting 
ivltles  and  the  collection  of  waste  glass 
paper  for  recycling.  But  the  nearest  glass 
cohtalner  plants  where  the  salvaged  bottles 
CO  lid  be  recycled  were  In  Illinois  and  Okla- 
hofna,  nearly  400  miles  away. 

owever.  Mrs.  Anderson  had  heard  about 

4spha!t    .*.nd  she  knew  that  several  tndus- 

1   concer/.s.  a   real   estate   developer   and 

University  of  Missouri  (Rollal  had  spon- 

glasphalt    paving    projects    on    a    test 

Is    First   ctT,   she   interviewed   glass   con- 

tai^ier    industry   experts    to   familiarize   her- 

with   the   technology  and  economies  of 

phalt.  On  the   basis  of  this  knowledge 

city  of  Omaha  seemed  like  a  good  place 

start.   Ne.xt   she   talked   to  Omaha's   City 

ineer  Marvin  Staven,   He  assured  her  of 

city's  complete  cooperation,  if  she  could 

ver  the  glass. 
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GETTING    OTHERS    TO    HELP 


■^  forking   through  Keep  Omaha  Beautiful 
other  clvic-mlnded  groups.  Mrs.  Ander- 
was  convinced  that  she  could  ro;ind  up 
60  or  more  tons  of  old  bottles  required  to 
e  a  city  block,  if  a  network  of  collection 
certters  could  be  set  up  where  people  could 
brifig  the  glass.  To  ?et  the  ball  rolUr.g.  she 
loped  local  publicity  pointing  out  that 
.vas  going  to  get  a  glasphalt  street 
urging  residents  to  start  saving  bottles 
It.   The   promotion   manager   of   a   local 
ijermarket    chain,    offered    to    make   space 
ilab'.e    in    eight    store    parking    lots    for 
tie  collection  sites. 

refuse  hauling  contractor,  whose  firm 
3  large  bins  to  collect  garbage  at  Omaha 
iness  establishments  and  industrial 
-its  agreed  to  place  bins  with  capacities 
four  to  eight  tons  on  the  eight  super- 
ma 'ket  parking  lots  designated  as  collection 
centers. 
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To 


crush  the  glass  Mrs.  Anderson's  group 
located  a  stone  crushing  plant.  Th?  manager 
to  crush  any  bottles  the  drive  might 
uce. 

bottle  collection  drive — and  a  slmul- 

ous  paper  drive — were  set  for  the  Prst 

in  April.  The  collection  was  timed  to 

Ide  with  the  hi^h  -chool  spring  recess. 

here  would  be  plenty  of  student  volun- 

aval'able  to  help.  Boys  and  girls  frjm 

t  school  ecology  clubs  manned  the  bins 

1  he  eight  collection  centers,  and  the  bot- 

began  to  pour  In.  In  addition  to  being 

dated  Mth  bottles,  the  collection  sites 

wer|e  also  deluged  with  a  flood  of  paper  bags 

cartons  in  which  the  bottles  had  been 

.•ered    These  were  taken  to  paper  collec- 

centers  staffed  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

SUCCESS 
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week-long  bottle  drive  yielded  30  tons 
ass.  or  about  enough  to  make  glasphalt 
a  half  a  city  block.  Mrs.  Anderson,  de- 
ciding that  more  was  needed,  organized  a 
sec<  nd  bottle  roundup  in  May  By  early  June 
enoagh  bottles  had  been  collected  (about  65 
tonj)  to  pave  an  entire  block. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  August  the  blacktop  made  from 
crushed  bottles  .salvaged  from  litter  and 
solid  waste  was  laid  along  an  entire  block 
in  the  central  city. 

City  Engineer  Marvin  Staven  expects  to 
extend  the  glasphalting  of  Omaha's  streets  to 
one  project  per  year.  He  anticipates  using 
approximately  100  tons  of  glass  .n  each  proj- 
ect. This,  he  estimates,  will  produce  about 
500  tons  of  glasphaltlc  concrete.  He  plans  to 
purchase  a  hammermil!-type  crushing  unit 
to  process  the  glass. 

As  the  article  in  the  American  City 
indicated,  Omaha's  1971  gla.sphalt  pav- 
ing project  was  just  the  beginning  of 
Mrs.  Anderson's  environmental  crusade. 

Since  that  time,  under  her  inspired 
leadership,  citizens  of  Omaha  have  col- 
lected 100  additional  tons  of  glass  and 
hu,£;e  amounts  of  scrap  metal  and  paper. 
The  city  has  agreed  to  purchase  the  glass 
from  "Keep  Omaha  Beautiful"  for  $4  a 
ton  for  recycling  into  glasphalt.  Mean- 
while S2,000  worth  of  crushing  ecjuip- 
ment  has  been  purchased  to  process  the 
reclaimed  jars  and  bottles  into  cullet 
suitable  for  use  in  glasphalt. 

The  glass  has  been  stored  outdoors  in 
a  fenced-in  area  at  an  outlying  landfill 
site.  But  plans  are  now  well  advanced  for 
a  permanent,  fully-equipped  collection 
center  to  be  located  within  the  city. 

This  will  be  a  one-stop  waste  rec- 
lamation center,  where  Omahans  can 
deposit  wastepaper  and  used  metal  cans 
as  well  as  empty  jars  and  bottles.  The 
city  has  offered  the  u.sc  of  land  and  a 
small  but  adequate  structure.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  crushed  glass  to  the  city  and  from 
the  sale  of  salvaged  paper  and  metal  to 
commercial  outlets  will  more  than  pay 
all  operational  costs  in  addition  to  com- 
pensating "Keep  Omaha  Beautiful"  for 
the  modest  start-up  costs. 

Meanwhile  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
Governor  Exon  has  again  designated  the 
period  from  April  15  to  May  15  "Ne- 
braska Environmental  Action  Month." 
This  will  give  added  impetus  to  the  far- 
reaching  environmental  action  programs 
now  underway  not  only  in  Omaha  but 
throughout  Nebraska. 
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JUDGE  MICHAEL  ZIMMER 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long  and 
colorful  career  of  public  .service  was 
brought  to  a  close  last  week  '^^•hen  the 
Honorable  Michael  E.  Zimmer  stepped 
dowTi  as  a  member  of  the  city  court  in 
my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  have  knowTi  Judse  Zimmer  for  nearly 
three  decades  as  a  close  personal  friend, 
as  a  dedicated  public  servant,  and  as  a 
respected  member  of  the  city  court. 

Judge  Zimmer  was  knowTi  for  his  harsh 
voice  but  no  one  questioned  his  fairness 
as  a  member  of  the  judiciary.  Behind 
that  harsh  voice  was  a  man  with  a  big 
heart.  He  was  tough,  but  he  still  had 
compassion. 

Above  all.  Judge  Zimmer  loved  his 
country.  He  was  impatient  with  those 
who  failed  to  show  due  respect  for  their 


country  and  its  flag.  He  came  up  the  hard 
way,  worked  his  way  through  school  and 
college  and  is  ever  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunities he  has  had  as  an  American 

I  am  arranging  to  give  Judge  Zimmer 
a  flag  which  has  been  flown  over  the 
U.S.  Capitol  especially  for  him.  I  can 
tliink  of  no  more  appropriate  gift  for  this 
out.standing  citizen  of  whom  my  city  is  so 
proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  an  article  and  an  editorial : 

iProm   the  Buffalo   (N.Y.)    Evening  News 

March  1,  1972] 

Jl-dge  Zimmer.  a  Tough  Fighter,  Is  Retiring 

After  Long  Cottrt  Career  of  Touch  De- 
cisions 

(By  Tom  O'Grady) 

After  three  dozen  years  as  a  civic  leader 
fighting  politician,  stern  and  colorful  city 
court  Judge,  it  Isn't  likely  that  Michael  E 
Zimmer  will  fade  into  obscurity. 

Judge  Zimmer  Is  quitting  his  court  job 
today,  ten  months  earlier  than  he'd  have  to. 
but  he  still  shows  himself  to  be  in  vigorous 
good  health,  keenly  interested  in  law  and  a 
close  follower  of  events. 

He  has  had  a  career  that  began  here— some 
people  called  him  a  "carpetbagger" — in  1923 
when  he  arrived  In  Buffalo  from  his  native 
Pennsylvania  with  a  high  school  education, 
one  year  of  junior  college,  a  strong  back,  big 
fist.s — and  ambitions. 

Young  Zimmer,  one  of  13  children  from  a 
coal---inlng  family,  had  worked  his  way 
through  St.  John  Kanty  Prep  School,  Erie 
Pa.,  and  financed  his  law  school  the  same 
way. 

Getting  his  degree,  he  plunged  Into  civic 
endeavers.  particularly  on  the  East  Side. 
where  he  became  a  member  of  18  organiza- 
tions. 

He  fought  his  first  political  battle  and  had 
to  take  on  the  Bar  Association  of  Erie  County 
during  it  In  1935  when  he  became  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  for  a  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  City  Court  Judge. 

FIRST   BID   FOR   JUDGESHIP 

Then  33,  he  beat  an  organization-en- 
dorsed candidate,  Thuman  W.  Stoner,  in  the 
primary,  becoming  the  first  candidate  from 
the  Polish  East  Side  to  gain  a  major  party 
nomination  for  the  Judiciary. 

The  would-be  judge  put  on  a  fierce  cam- 
paign, first  trying  to  rally  women  by  "getting 
the  mothers  and  grandmothers  out  of  the 
kitchen"  to  register  and  vote. 

In  1937,  during  the  Depression,  there  was 
a  much-sought  opening  on  the  Citv  Court 
bench  due  to  the  death  of  Judge  George  P. 
Burd. 

Most  of  the  judges  then,  headed  by  the 
latp  Chief  Judge  George  W.  'Woltz,  were  Re- 
publica'^'!  but  several  Democrats  had  gained 
the  oflS  ■>  which  then  paid  $6525  a  year  with 
an  extra  $350  for  chief. 

There  was  a  wide  split  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  with  two  big  factions. 

A  four-hour  meeting  was  held  In  the  Por- 
ter Ave.  residence  of  Mayor  George  J.  Zim- 
merman on  Sunday,  June  13,  1937.  It  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  group  of  East  Side  figures. 

They  urged  a  Zimmer  appointment.  There 
were  an  estimated  200.000  Polish -Americans 
In  Buffalo  then,  and  Mr.  Zimmer  was  living 
at  984  Fillmore  Ave,  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Victoria  Sludzlnskl,  and  one  child. 

appointed  to  court 

Mayor  Zlmmermann  appointed  Judge  Zim- 
mer the  next  day. 

In  the  November  elections,  running  for  the 
unexpired  four-year  term.  Judge  Zimmer  lost 
to  the  Republican  candidate,  Charles  T. 
Yeager.  who  later  became  surrogate  and  re- 
cently died. 

In  1938,  Judge  Zimmer  was  given  an 
appointment  by  Mayor  Thomas  L.  HolUng  as 
executive    secretary    of    the    City    Planning 
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Board.  Two  years  later,  after  another 
appointment  to  City  Court  following  the 
death  of  Judge  Peter  MavU.  Judge  Zimmer 
went  on  that  year  to  win  election  to  an  un- 
expired seven-year  term. 

Judge  Zimmer  Is  of  medium  height,  stocky 
build  and  has  a  ruddy  complexion,  which 
heightens  and  flushes  with  the  Intensity  of 
Interest  he  displays. 

His  courtroom  manner  appears  to  show  an 
underlying  toughness  but  for  persons  who 
have  observed  him  closely  his  toughness 
hasn't  meant  harshness  but  an  even-handed 
attempt  to  know  fullv  any  matter  before 
him. 

A  tendency  to  brush  aside  legal  technical- 
ities and  take  over  questioning  of  witnesses 
often  drew  strong  objections  by  lawyers  that 
sometimes  escalated  Into  heated  sessions  that 
left   the   walls  resounding. 

Judge  Zimmer  became  known  for  some 
pet  phrases,  such  as  asking  a  lawyer  what 
he  was  "bellyaching"  about.  Later  he  became 
addicted  to  use  of  the  expression  "ball  of 
wax"  to  explain  what  he  was  trj-lng  to  do 
over  objections. 

"SAME    BALL    OF    WAX" 

"It  Is  the  sajne  ball  of  wax,"  he  would  say 
in  a  somewhat  pleading  manner.  Another 
expression  he  had  for  a  long  time  was  "hum- 
bug," 

"It  Is  humbug,"  he  would  sing  out  when  he 
thought  the  legal  arguments  were  becoming 
specious.  'Don't  give  me  that.  Counselor. 
It  Is  humbug!" 

He  always  told  persons  taking  the  stand, 
singing  It  out:  "Put  your  hand  on  the  Holy 
Book."  His  name  for  the  Erie  County  Peni- 
tentiary was  "the  workhouse." 

Judge  Zimmer  favored  the  old  state  law 
providing  for  up  to  six  months  In  the  peni- 
tentiary, now  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  15 
days,  for  persons  convicted  of  public  intoxi- 
cation. 

Once  he  made  a  decision  that  a  defendant 
had  lost  control  of  his  drinking,  he  would 
sentence  him. 

"Six  months  In  the  workhouse,"  he  would 
declare.  "You  need  to  dry  out.  It  will  save 
your  life." 

He  never  sentenced  anybody  without  a 
complete  background  check,  and  favored  pro- 
bation and  fines.  For  those  who  violated 
probation  or  became  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity he  didn't  hesitate  to  Impose  peni- 
tentiary sentences  up  to  the  maximum  and 
sometimes  commented  he  wished  he  could 
give  more. 

fearless,  blunt-speaking 
Influence  meant  nothing  to  him,  only 
determining  the  facts  and  making  a  proper 
judgment.  He  feared  nobody  and  often  was 
blunt-speaklng,  making  statements  from  the 
bench  that  often  astounded  persons  In  the 
courtroom. 

"And  now,"  he  loudly  declared  once  after 
three  accused  burglars  were  brought  before 
him,  "let's  see  what  these  crumb  bums  are 
In  for." 

He  lambasted  a  politician  In  open  court 
one  day  for  walking  In  and  attempting  to 
whisper  something  to  him,  declaring:  "No- 
body is  going  to  put  me  behind  the  eight 
ball.  He  will  be  thrown  in  jail." 

Not  that  Judge  Zimmer  didn't  try  to  help 
people,  but  he  wanted  everything  out  Into 
the  open.  He  was  meticulous  In  his  record 
keeping,  taking  full  sets  of  notes  of  his  own 
and  making  complete  docket  entries  In  a 
fine  handwriting. 

In  1947  Judge  Zimmer  had  another  stiff 
election  challenge  but  won  a  good  victory, 
this  time  for  his  first  full  10-year  term.  Two 
years  later  he  tried  for  chief  city  Judge,  los- 
ing to  John  W.  Ryan  Jr. 

FAMILY   COtTRT  BID   FAILS 

In  1957  there  was  another  exhausting  elec- 
tion campaign  to  go  through,  but  he  won  a 
second  lO-year  term.  Two  years  later  he  tried 
for  the  old  Children's  Court,  had  another 
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clash  when  the  Erie  County  Bax  Associa- 
tion failed  to  endorse  him,  and  lost  to  Judge 
Raymond  R.  Nlemer. 

Democratic  County  Chairman  Peter  J. 
Crotty  and  Judge  Zimmer  attacked  the  Bar 
Association  and  the  committee  involved  as 
being  motivated  by  Republican  political 
leanings  in  its  ratings. 

In  1967,  his  term  again  up.  Judge  Zimmer 
didn't  have  to  campaign.  The  Bar  Associa- 
tion gave  him  its  highest  rating  of  well  qua- 
lified and  he  had  the  endorsement  and  nomi- 
nations of  all  parties.  Democrat  Republican, 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  for  a  third  10- 
year  term. 

Although  some  lawyers  tried  to  duck  Judge 
Zimmer,  who  was  the  delight  of  courtroom 
spectators,  most  often  the  litigants — be  they 
complainant  or  defendant  In  criminal  cases 
or  plaintiff  and  respondent  In  civil  cases — 
would  walk  out  of  his  courtroom  satisfied 
over  having  been  given  a  day  in  court,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome. 

He  would  plant  himself  in  the  high-back- 
ed swivel  chair,  take  on  everything  that  was 
on  the  calendar,  give  everybody  a  chance  to 
have  his  say  and  clean  it  up. 

His  most  earnest  effort  was  to  clarify 
and  bring  the  matters  to  a  final  conclusion 
and  he  would  stay  until  midnight  if  neces- 
sarj'. 

[Editorial  from  Buffalo  Evening  News,  March 
2,  1972] 
Judge  Zimmer  Retires 
City  Court  will  be  a  little  less  colorful 
with  the  retirement  this  week  of  Judge 
Michael  Zimmer,  a  stem  and  outspoken  man 
who  served  ably  on  the  bench  for  more  than 
30  years.  He  overcame  Imposing  odds,  poli- 
tical and  otherwise,  to  win  and  hold  his 
Judicial  position.  Despite  some  unorthodox 
courtroom  habits,  he  usually  left  litigants 
with  a  feeling  that  he  had  decided  their  case 
In  a  spirit  of  common-sense  fairness.  Those 
qualities  served  him  and  the  commuruty 
well,  and  we  join  others  In  wishing  him  a 
healthy,  happy  retirement. 


ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7.  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently 
about  the  growing  sense  of  mistrust  that 
the  people  have  for  their  elected  officials. 
Corruption  at  every  level  of  government 
seems,  at  times,  commonplace.  Congress 
has  spent  many  hours  talking  about  the 
problem  and  proposing  solutions  for  it. 
Some  of  the  possible  solutions  are  em- 
bodied in  the  latest  campaign  spending 
legislation.  It  is  a  start,  but  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  in  restoring  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  their  govern- 
ment. 

Ultimately,  the  people  themselves  de- 
cide what  kind  of  Government  they 
want — a  government  they  can  believe  in 
and  trust  or  a  Government  they  view 
with  suspicion  and  doubt.  The  people 
have  the  final  decision  because  they  de- 
termine which  men  and  wtsmen  will  rep- 
resent them  in  the  State  legislatures,  in 
the  city  councils,  and  the  Congress.  That 
determination  is  made  at  the  ballot  box. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Dli- 
nois.  Congressman  Abner  J.  Mikva,  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  about  ethics  in 
government.  It  appeared  in  Hyde  Park 
Voices,  a  community  newspaper  in  Chi- 
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cago.  and  I  in.sert  the  text  of  the  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Political  Ethics 
People  have  started  to  take  a  new  and  un- 
usual Interest  In  government  and  politics 
lately  .  .  .  and  not  simply  because  1972  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Presidential  election  year.  Given 
the  cause.  It  cannot  be  considered  a  healthy 
Interest.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  an- 
other Instance  of  scandal  or  corruption  or 
dishonesty  In  public  office  .  .  .  and  Illinois 
has  done  so  well  at  It  that  the  state  haa 
gained  national  distinction  in  the  area.  First, 
there  was  the  Secretary  of  Stat«.  His  salary 
was  never  more  than  30  thousand  dollars  a 
ye:ir  but,  when  he  died,  he  left  a  tidy  estate 
of  two  million  dollars  ,  .  .  part  of  it  stacked 
In  a  shoebox.  A  few  months  later,  a  Chicago 
alderman  vanished  .  .  .  along  with  100 
thousand  dollars  In  federal  funds  Most  re- 
cently, the  Cook  County  States  Attorney  was 
indicted  ...  so  was  a  prominent  federal  Judge, 
charged  with  bribery  and  tax  evasion  whUe 
he  was  Governor.  While  all  of  this  was  going 
on.  there  were  disclosures  about  a  number  of 
public  officials  who  owned  race  tnick  stock — 
stock  that  returned  a  rather  remarkable 
profit,  1971  was  a  banner  year  for  political 
scandal. 

Each  Instance  of  dishonesty  cannot  be  con- 
sidered separately.  There  Is  a  cumulative 
effect,  and  an  attitude  develops  .  .  ,  as  it  is 
developing  In  this  country  now  ,  .  .  that 
equates  public  office  with  scandal,  public  of- 
ficials with  deceit,  public  trust  with  con- 
tempt. It  puts  politics  In  the  putter.  Public 
service  Is  an  honorable  profession  though, 
and  it  does  not  belong  there.  For  every  com- 
mitteeman or  legislator  or  alderman  who 
takes  a  bribe,  there  are  a  thousand  other 
honest  officials.  They  do  their  best  ...  In  a 
modest,  unspectacular  and  scrupulous  way 
.  .  .  and  that  Is  the  highest  form  of  public 
service.  Corruption  In  government  Is  partic- 
ularly corrosive.  The  thousand  honest  public 
officials  are  somehow  tainted  by  the  one  dis- 
honest official.  So  long  as  most  men  and 
women  In  government  are  honest,  corruption 
Is  twice  as  vicious. 

Paul  Powell  Is  not  really  Important  .  .  . 
just  as  each  Instance  of  dishonesty  in  It- 
self is  not  really  important  So,  people  should 
not  be  terribly  troubled  by  the  legacy  of 
Paul  Powell,  but  they  might  well  be  alarmed 
by  the  legacy  of  the  system  ,  .  .  the  legacy 
of  public  indifference  .  ,  .  that  endorsed, 
elected  and  encurappd  him  ,  year  after 
year  after  year  And.  they  might  well  be 
alarmed  by  the  legacy  of  the  system  that 
picked  the  successor  to  Paul  Powell  ,  ,  ,  a 
man  whose  family  had  an  Interest  In  the 
racetrack  buslne,ss  he  was  supposed  to  regu- 
late. 

No  political  system  ever  will  be  able  to 
rid  lt,self  completely  of  political  corruption. 
That  does  not  mean  we  should  not  try  and, 
in  Illinois  at  least,  we  are  not  even  close. 
We  must  try  because  no  much  more  Is  at 
stake  than  Just  the  money  that  is  lost 
through  corruption,  (If  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment hangs  in  the  balance,  taxes  still 
would  not  go  down.i  A  way  of  government 
hangs  in  the  balance.  The  agenda  of  unfin- 
ished business  in  this  country  !.s  awesome, 
and  we  will  never  be  able  to  end  the  war  .  . 
or    properly    educate    our    children  or 

fight  the  druc  problem  ,  ,  ,  unless  the  peo- 
ple have  faith  and  confidence  '.n  the  men 
and  women  they  elect  to  govern  Them. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  de- 
mocracy is  the  only  device  that  insures  that 
people  will  be  no  better  governed  then  thev 
deser\'e.  If  there  is  scandal  In  govern- 
ment ,  .  .  If  there  Is  corruption  ...  it  Is  the 
people's  fault.  They  have  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  to  %-ote  politicians  out  of  of- 
fice If  they  are  not  honest  .  .  ,  but  only 
rarely  do  tlie  people  exercise  it.  Paul  Powell 
was  elected  .Secretary  of  State  twice  and, 
before  that,  he  was  elected  time  and  again  to 
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the  state  legislature.  Many  of  the  people 
who  voted  lor  him  knew  about  his  Influence 
ped(  Jlng  .  .  .  knew  about  his  way  of  doing 
busl  aess  .  .  .  knew  about  his  rather  com- 
forti  ible  relationships  with  some  race  tracks 
and  trucking  firms.  They  kept  sending  him 
bad  to  the  state  capltol  In  Springfield  be- 
cauf  B  he  was  a  nice  guy  or  because  he  was 
Btroiig  on  some  social  Issues.  Given  Paul 
Pow  ill's  sense  cf  propriety  and  honesty,  the 
Btati  could  have  done  without  his  vote  on 
Incr  laslng  aid  to  the  elderly. 

M  )6t  public  ofiaclals  .  .  .  from  alderman  to 
Pres  dent  .  .  .  are  no  wiser,  no  stronger, 
thar  the  people  they  represent.  They  have 
the  same  tendencies  and  the  same  weak- 
ness ;s.  Indeed,  that  m^y  be  why  some  peo- 
ple :lnd  it  awkward  to  rail  against  dishon- 
esty In  government  when  they  try  to  pay 
off  a  city  official  for  a  favorable  zoning  rul- 
ing .  .  when  they  cheat  on  their  Income 
tax  .  .  or  when  they  clip  a  5-dollar-blll  to 
theli  drivers  license  In  case  they  are  stop- 
ped for  speeding.  It  Is  hypocritical  ...  to 
say  ;he  least.  However,  there  is  a  double 
Stan  lard  that  ought  to  be  imposed  on  public 
offlcl  lis.  When  the  people  elect  someone  to 
ofBce ,  they  are  entitled  to  expect  him  to 
be —  aot  Just  above  criminal  behavior — but 
above  suspicion.  To  warrant  the  public's 
trust ,  an  official  must  meet  stricter  stand- 
ards than  private  citizens  expect  of  each 
othe 
Uiitll  that  mlllenlum  when  all  men  are 
there  must  be  legislation  that  helps 
1  oters  determine  whether  or  not  a  public 
offlcifil  has  met  those  standards.  To  begin 
there  must  be  complete  disclosure  of 
flnaiiclal  holdings  and  Income.  Disclosure  is 
( ssence  of  any  reform  simply  because  It 
wouli  be  Impossible  to  eliminate  every  sin- 
c  inflict  of  Interest.  After  all,  havlJig  chil- 
In  public  schools  and  voting  on  an  edu- 
approprlation  constitutes  a  "conflict 
it.terest"  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
.  However,  with  complete  disclosure, 
ijeople  would  know  where  a  public  official 
nterests,  and  then  they  can  determine 
Ijher  the  Interests  conflict  with  his  public 
p<inslbllity. 

should  be  a  board  established  at  each 

of   government — a   board   made    up   of 

citizens  and  public  officials — to  help 

ne  what  constitutes  a  conflict  of  in- 

and  to  decide  whether  the  holdings 


should  be  liquidated  or  put  in  a  blind  trust. 
Finally,  this  country  must  have  campaign 
reform.  If  there  is  corruption  at  this  point 
in  the  political  process  ,  .  if  a  candidate  has 
to  sell  his  soul  to  get  the  money  for  his 
campaign  ...  a  law  requiring  complete  dis- 
closure would  be  meaningless. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs.  Al- 
though Congress  did  not  pass  the  most  com- 
prehensive campaign  spending  reform  legis- 
lation .  .  because  of  the  veto  threatened  by 
the  President  .  .  it  did  approve  a  Democratic 
proposal  to  make  political  contributions  of 
up  to  50  dollars  deductible  en  an  individual's 
income  tax.  (A  person  has  the  option  of  tak- 
ing a  tax  credit  of  up  to  25-dollars,)  Public 
financing  of  political  campaigns  is  still  a 
long  way  off  .  .  .  but  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning There  is  also  a  stirring  in  lUmcls.  That 
much  scandal  has  to  generate  demand  for  re- 
form, and  perhaps  the  legislature  is  finally 
beginning  to  resptuid  to  public  pressure. 

Good  ethics  legislation  v.-ill  help  but.  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  people  decide  what  kind  of 
standards  ar.d  principles  their  public  officials 
must  have  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  our 
public  officials  distinguish  between  private 
gain  and  public  trust.  If  they  cannot  make 
the  distinction,  thuy  do  not  merit  the  office. 


EASTERN  ACTS  TO  PROTECT 
NONSMOKERS 
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HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Eastern  Airlines,  one  of  the  largest  air 
carriers  in  the  world,  has  joined  in  the 
campaign  to  provide  separate  seating  for 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  on  public 
transportation.  In  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  H.R.  4776,  the  Nonsmokers  Re- 
lief Act  I  introduced  early  last  year, 
Eastern  has  sent  me  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

We  know  of  your  Interest  in  separating 
smokers  from  nonsmokers  on  airplanes.  You 


will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Eastern  Airlines 
as  a  result  of  consumer  comments  will  soon 
start  setting  aside  scats  on  our  aircraft  In  a 
special  area  for  smokers.  We  are  already  pro- 
viding this  service  on  a  few  of  our  flights 
and  we  expect  the  procedure  to  go  Into 
system-wide  operation  this  coming  April  lo. 
(Signed)  Russell  L.  Ray  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
consumer  affairs. 

Eastern  joins  an  ever-growing  number 
of  transportation  companies  who  are 
voluntarily  complying  with  the  intent  of 
the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act.  The  mail  that 
has  flooded  into  my  office  in  support  of 
this  bill  proves  conclusively  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  feel  as 
I  do — that  on  one  should  be  forced  to  in- 
hale dangerous  tobacco  fumes. 

Since  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act  was 
introduced,  American  Airlines,  United 
Airlines,  and  Trans  World  Airlines — and 
now  Eastern  Airlines — have  agreed  to 
provide  separate  seating  for  smokers  and 
nonsmokers. 

Groups  as  varied  as  the  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  House  of  Delegates 
also  have  supported  this  measure.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
ruled  that  separate  seating  must  be  pro- 
vided aboard  buses. 

The  U.S.  Surgeon  General  in  a  recent 
report  said  the  health  of  a  nonsmoker 
could  be  adversely  affected  if  he  is  forced 
to  inhale  tobacco  fumes  from  others,  par- 
ticularly in  a  confined  area.  H.R.  4776 
would  protect  the  rights  and  health  of 
millions  of  nonsmokers — without  placing 
a  burden  on  those  who  choose  to  smoke. 

Every  American  should  have  the  right 
to  breathe  unpolluted  air;  he  should  not 
be  forced  to  inhale  the  noxious  fumes 
from  others.  While  many  carriers  are 
now  providing  separate  seating,  others 
are  not.  The  Congress  should  act 
promptly  on  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act 
to  protect  the  rights  and  health  of  all 
Americans. 


SENATE— TFecf/ies(/ai/,  March  8,  1972 


Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 

yvas  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E. 

m,  a  Senator  from  the  State 


and 

of  Illinois 


Stev  enson 


seen  the  peace  of  the  unseen  and  the 
eternal.  We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


PRAYER 

Trie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
rI  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 


bow 

we 

soveieignty. 


the 


Al:  nighty  and  ever-living  God,  as  we 
in  this  midday  moment  of  prayer, 
cpmmit  ourselves  anew  to  Thy  divine 
to  Thy  revealed  word  and 
g:\iidance  of  Thy  spirit.  Remove 
us  all  that  obstructs  our  under- 
stan^ng  of  Thy  will  or  impedes  our  do- 
While  we  cherish  the  rich  herlt- 
the  past  make  us  willing  to  dis- 
what  is  outworn  and  to  welcome  the 
which  is  new  in  promises  of  a  bet- 
\iorld.  We  plead  not  for  security  but 
Ipyalty.  What  we  pray  for  those  who 
here,  we  pray  for  those  everywhere 
service  of  this  Nation. 
Brfeathe  through  the  things  that  are 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE   ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
iMr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

F>RESrDENT  PBO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  March  8, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stevensok  III,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
minols,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  6,  1972,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  960)  to 
designate  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness, Coconino,  Kaibab,  and  Prescott  Na- 
tional Forests,  State  of  Arizona, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

S.  247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  Q. 
Feller  and  Flora  Feller;  and 

S.  888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  J. 
Crumb. 
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Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S,  1975)  to 
change  the  minimum  age  qualification 
for  serving  as  a  juror  in  Federal  courts 
from  21  years  of  age  to  18  years  of  age, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  1974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gloria  Vasquaz  Herrera; 

H.R.  2052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luz 
Maria   Cruz   Aleman   Phillips: 

H,R.  2131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Howrey  Lumber  Co.; 

H.R. '3413.  An  act  for  the  relief  Dr.  David 
G.  Simons,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired; 

HR.  4050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Manuela  Amaral; 

HR.  5299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Henry  C.  Mitchell,   retired; 

H.R.  5315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gary  R. 
Uttech; 

H.R.  6201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lesley 
Earle  Bryan; 

H.R.  6820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Shafer.  Jr.; 

HR.  6907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matyaa 
Hunyadl; 

H.R.  7011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adrlano 
Botelho  Monlz;  and 

H.R.  7641.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung 


Chi  Lee. 


HOUSE  BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HR.  1974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gloria  Vasquez  Herrera; 

H.R.  2052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luz 
Maria  Cruz  Aleman  Phillips; 

H.R.  2131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
HowTey  Lumber  Co.; 

H.R.  3413.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
David  G.  Simons,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  4050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Manuela    Amaral; 

H.R.  5299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Henry  C.  Mitchell,  retired; 

H.R.  5315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gary  R. 
Uttech; 

H.R.  6201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lesley 
Earle  Bryan; 

H.R.  6820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Shafer,    Jr.; 

HR.  6907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matyas 
Hunyadl; 

H.i?.  7011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adrian© 
Botelho  Moniz;  and 

H.R.  7641.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Chi  Lee. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  7,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  my 
colleague  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  two  confer- 
ence reports. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENTS  RE- 
COVERED BY  CONFEDERATED 
SALISH  AND  KOOTENAI  TRIBES— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  judgments,  when  ap- 
propriated, recovered  by  the  Confeder- 
ated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.,  in  para- 
graphs 7  and  10,  docket  numbered  50233, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Mar.   1,   1972    at  pp 
6307-6308.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  acted  first  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  ha.s  previously  printed  the 
report,  together  with  the  joint  state- 
ment of  the  conference  committee,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  printing  of 
this  report  by  the  Senate  as  a  separate 
document  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
versions  of  S.  602  relate  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  are  to  be  authorized  to 
utilize  their  judgment  funds.  The  Sen- 
ate-passed version  of  this  measure  au- 
thorized the  tribes  to  distribute  80  per- 
cent of  the  judgment  funds  on  a  per 
capita  basis  to  enrolled  members  and  to 
retain  20  percent  for  reservation  develop- 
ment programs.  The  official  governing 
body  of  the  two  tribes  endorsed  this  al- 
location of  the  funds. 

The  House  version  of  S.  602  authorized 
a  90  percent  per  capita  distribution  of 
the  judgment  funds  to  enrolled  members 
and  retention  of  10  percent  for  reserva- 
tion development  programs. 

The  conferees  reached  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  reasonable  compromise  on  the 
differences  between  the  two  versions  of 
S.  602  by  authorizing  an  85-15  percent 
allocation  of  the  judgment  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DIVISION  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  IN  FAVOR 
OF  BLACKFEET  TRIBE  AND  GROS 
VENTRE  TRIBES— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  671)  to  provide  for 
division  and  for  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 


in  favor  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  Mont., 
and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tnbe  of  tlie  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation.  Mont.,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
279-A,  and  for  other  [purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  coixsent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  oi  the  reixirt? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

<The  conference  report  is  pnnted  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  tiie  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  1,  1972  at 
p.  6308.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  tJiat  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, which  acted  first  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  has  previously  pnnted  the 
report,  together  with  the  joint  .statement 
of  the  conference  committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  piinting  of 
this  report  as  a  separate  document  bv  the 
Senate  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der for  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
fully  understand  the  underlyine  reasons 
for  niy  objections  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  671.  it  is  important  to  review 
the  legislative  liistory  of  this  measure  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  purpose  of  S.  671.  \\li:ch  Senator 
Mansfield  and  I  introduced,  was  to  di- 
vide an  S8.679.814  judgment,  pla'^  accu- 
mulated mterest  of  about  $1,152  578  be- 
tween the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  the  Gros 
Ventre  Tribe  on  a  basis  of  73  2  percent 
and  26.8  jx>rcent  respectively,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  money  In  addi- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wa.s  au- 
thorized to  make  an  advance  $150  per 
capita  payment  to  enrolled  members  out 
of  tlie  funds  set  aside  for  the  Blackfeet 
Tnbe.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  for 
both  tnbes  was  to  remam  in  an  appropri- 
ate detxisitory  imtil  the  Blackfeet  and 
Gros  Ventre  adopted  plans  satisfactorv 
to  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  language 
providine  for  exemption  of  per  capita 
payments  from  Federal  and  State  income 
taxes  and  protection  of  the  shares  of 
minors  and  incompetents,  S.  671  also  pro- 
vided that  per  capita  paj-ments  would  not 
be  considered  as  a  financial  resource  in 
determining  eligibility  for  public  assist- 
ance. Both  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  reported  favorably  on  S.  671  aiid 
the  Department  witness  testified  in  favor 
of  its  ermctment  at  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
on  February  24,  1971.  This  measure  wa.s 
subsequently  ordered  favorably  reported 
by  the  full  committee,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  sent  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Because  of  other  legislative  priorities 
several  months  elapsed  before  the  House 
was  able  to  consider  S.  671.  During  the 
interim  period,  the  Blackfeet  and  Gros 
Ventre  Tribes  approved  plans  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  desired  to  distrib- 
ute their  respective  share  of  the  judg- 
ment funds  to  be  paid  on  a  per  capita  ba- 
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sis  to  enrolled  members  and  that  the 
biilance  be  used  for  program  purposes  in 
eich  reservation.  In  the  case  of  both 
tribes,  the  funds  proposed  for  per  capita 
distribution  amount  to  about  89  percent 
oi  the  total. 

When  the  House  moved  to  consider 
legislation  on  the  Blackfeet  Gros  Ventre 
ji  dgment  award,  the  administration  rec- 
oinmended  that  H.R.  9325  be  enacted, 
if  amended  to  incorporate  the  newly  ex- 
p  -essed  wishes  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Gros 
V;ntre  Tribes.  And  even  though  the  ad- 
nrinistration  had  previously  approved 
l£  nguage  in  S.  671  providing  that  per 
cupita  payments  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  financial  resource  in  deter- 
n  Ining  eligibility  for  public  assistance, 
they  expressly  disapproved  similar  ex- 
ei  ipting  language  in  their  report  on  H.R. 
9:;25. 

H.R.  9325  was  ordered  favorably  re- 
P'  )rted  by  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
p  issed  by  the  House,  its  provisions  .sub- 
stituted  for  the  text  of  the  Senate-passed 

5  671,  which  was  then  passed  by  the 
House  and  returned  to  the  Senate. 

On  December  15.  1971.  I  stated  on  the 
S?nate  floor  that  this  measure  'S.  671 1 
wauld  have  to  be  carried  over  into  the 
s<  cond  session  of  the  92d  Congress  be- 
ciiuse  the  Senate  had  no  legislative  his- 
t(  ry  from  the  Gros  Ventre  and  the 
almini.stration  on  the  manner  in  which 
that  group  planned  to  utilize  its  share 
o    the  judgm.ent  funds. 

On  Februarv  8,  1972,  an  open  infor- 
rr  ational  hearing  was  held  before  the 
Smate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
t(  receive  testimony  from  Mr.  Earl  Old 
Pjrson.  chairman  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Business  Council  on  the  House  amend- 
rrent  to  S.  671. 

Mr.  Old  Person  underscored  the  im- 
p  )rtance  of  protecting  the  per  capita 
piyments  of  tribal  members  who  were 
n  ceiving  some  form  of  welfare  assist- 
a-ice.  He  described  the  unusually  severe 
winter  in  Montana,  which  has  inflicted 
uidue  hardships  on  the  Indian  people 
bfcause  of  their  depressed  socioeco- 
n  )mic  conditions.  I  quite  naturally  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Old  Person's  position 
a:  id  committed  myself  to  seek  to  restore 
ti.is  welfare  exemption  provision  to  S. 

6  1  during  the  conference  with  the 
h  ouse. 

The  administration  filed  a  statement 
a  the  February  8  subcommittee  hearing 
w  lich  indicated  the  need  for  an  addi- 
tiinal  amendment  to  S.  671,  if  the  Gros 
Vsntre  distribution  provisions  were  to 
rimain  in  the  bill.  This  was  necessitated 
b  ?cause  both  the  Gros  Ventre  and  the 
Assiniboine  Tribes  reside  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Reservation  and  both 
hippen  to  share  in  judgment  awards. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  that  the 
conferees  on  this  measure  agreed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  provision  which 
e  cempts  per  capita  i>ayments  from  being 
c  msidered  as  a  financial  resource  in 
d  Jtermining  eligibility  for  various  forms 
o '.  welfare  assistance.  In  addition.  I  was 
persuaded  to  see  the  merits  of  retaining 
tie  House  provisions  which  provide  a 
means  for  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  to 
utilize  their  share  of  the  judgment 
award. 


Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
.session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'-ent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  se.ssion  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination jn  the  Executive  Calendar,  under 
New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  New  Reports,  will  be 
stated. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Bert  A.  Gallegos, 
of  Colorado,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  con.sidered  and  ronfirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.5  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
mesage  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  996. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  'S.  996 >  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice which  were  on  page  1,  strike  out  all 
after  line  2  over  through  and  including 
line  25  on  page  2.  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.5ury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  money 
in  the  Trea.sury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
the  sum  of  $23.891.2G  to  Ross  Aviation,  Inc., 
and  the  sum  of  511,667  02  to  Sedalla,  Mar- 
shall. BoonvlMe  Stage   Line.  Inc. 

Sec.  2,  The  payments  made  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  the  Act  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  by  Ross  Aviation.  Inc.. 
and  Sedalla.  Marshall,  BoonvUle  Stage  Line, 


Inc.,  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of— 

( 1 )  the  requirements  imposed  on  air  taxi 
mail  transportation  operators  by  the  Postal 
Service  or  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  or 
both,  regarding  necessary  aircraft  equip- 
ment, continuing  aircraft  crew  training,  and 
operational  procedures,  and 

(2)  newly  imposed  or  increased  landing 
and  ramp  fees,  or  both,  charged  by  airports 
as  a  result  of  Increased  air  taxi  mail  trans- 
portation operations — 

during  the  period  commencing  July  1.  1967, 
and  ending  December  31,   1968, 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec  4." 
and  insert  "Sec.  3." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  conciur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  860. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  'S.  860)  relating  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  which 
were,  on  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  101." 
and  insert  "Sec  1." 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  102." 
and  insert  "Sec.  2." 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "section 
101"  and  insert  "section  1." 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  103." 
and  insert  "Sec  3." 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "section 
101"  and  insert  "section  1." 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  "Sec.  104." 
and  insert  "Sec.  4." 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  "section 
102"  and  insert  "section  2." 

On  page  3.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  105." 
and  insert  "Sec.  5." 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  106." 
and  insert  "Sec.  6." 

On  page  3,  strike  out  all  after  line  12 
over  to  and  including  line  17  on  page  15. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  4,  1971, 
the  bill  contained  four  titles  dealing  with 
economic  development,  settlement  of 
war  and  postwar  claims,  immigration, 
and  the  enlistment  of  Micronesians  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  As  the  bill  has 
been  returned  from  the  House  it  now 
contains  only  one  title,  that  dealing  with 
the  expansion  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment loan  fund  in  order  to  assist  the 
territory  in  developing  a  visible  econ- 
omy. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  that  had  been 
title  II,  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  outstanding  claims,  has  been  taken 
care  of  in  other  legislation  enacted 
during  the  92d  Congress  (Public  Law 
92-39 • . 

As  the  author  of  S.  860,  it  had  been 
my  hope  that  title  III  of  the  Senate- 
passed  version,  amending  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  regarding  the 
entry  of  Micronesians  into  the  United 
States,  would  be  enacted  this  year.  How- 
ever, I  recognize  there  is  some  difficulty 
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with  the  problem.  At  the  direction  of 
President  Nixon,  negotiations  are  pres- 
ently underway  with  the  Status  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
United  States-Micronesian  relationship 
once  the  existing  trusteeship  arrange- 
ment has  been  terminated.  Undoubtedly 
this  immigration  question  and  the  tariff 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  trust  territory  will  be  included 
in  legislation  that  will  subsequently  be 
sent  to  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  insist  upon  the  original  language  con- 
tained in  S.  860. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
654,  H.R.  10390. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  10390.  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  2408,  extending  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  for  another 
5  years,  reflects  imanimous  committee 
action  on  the  bill. 

So  that  the  legislative  history  on  this 
fourth  5 -year  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  may  be  en- 
tirely clear,  it  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate for  me  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee 
to  speak  on  two  matters  as  to  which  the 
language  of  the  report  might  otherwise 
create  uncertainty. 

First,  as  implicit  In  the  bill  itself,  the 
intent  of  the  committee  is  to  permit 
one  further  5-year  extension  only 
upon  an  express  understanding  and  di- 
rection that  at  the  end  of  that  extension, 
no  more  extensions  will  be  granted.  To 
provide  for  cases,  if  any,  remaining  to  be 
adjudicated  at  that  time,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Claims.  Nothing  in  the  com- 
mittee report  should  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating any  other  intention. 

Second,  the  report  refers  to  the  matter 
of  so-called  accounting  claims  which 
are  apparently  being  accepted  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  even  though 
certain  time  periods  for  accrual  of  claims 
and  filing  of  claims  are  set  forth  in  the 
basic  act. 

In  our  considerations  of  S.  2408,  the 
committee  did  not  attempt  to  become  in- 
volved In  determining  the  propriety  of 
the  acceptance  and  adjudication  of  such 
claims. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  references 
In  the  report  to  such  cases,  the  intention 
of  the  committee,  without  a  doubt,  was 


neither  to  approve  or  to  disapprove  the 
said  proceedings  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  report  cannot  be 
cited  for  either  proposition  in  the  event 
it  should  be  suggested. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Indian  people  of  this  coun- 
try is  marked  with  occurrences.  Includ- 
ing legislation  and  treaties  from  which 
controversies  have  arisen. 

It  benefits  no  one,  least  of  all  our  Indi- 
ans, to  permit  vagueness  to  pervade  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  their  rights  and 
claims,  and  I  am  particularly  sensitive 
to  being  amply  assured  that  the  laws  we 
pass  are  clear  so  that  the  Indians  under- 
stand the  legislation  which  affects  them. 

It  is  imE>ortant  to  the  Indians,  their 
attorneys,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and  the  relevant  governmental  agencies 
to  imderstand  our  intention  as  to  fur- 
ther extensions  so  that  they  may  be 
guided  thereby.  In  this  regard,  the  old 
axiom,  "Justice  delayed  is  justice  de- 
nied," can  hardly  be  more  appropriate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  text 
of  S.  2408,  Calendar  No,  651,  the  com- 
panion Senate  bill,  as  reported  with  an 
amendment  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  H.R.  10390  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2408  be  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPERATION  OF  A  FOREIGN  REGIS- 
TRY PASSENGER  VESSEL  BE- 
TWEEN THE  STATES  OF  ALASKA 
AND  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
655,  H.R.  10834. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10834,  authorizing  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  operate  a  passenger  vessel  of  foreign  regis- 
try between  ports  in  Alaska,  and  between 
ports  in  Alaska  and  ports  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.   STEVENS.  Mr.   President,  I  am 


particularly  pleased  that  we  arc  con- 
sidering today  S.  1297,  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced to  permit  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
operate  the  MV  Wickersham  between 
ports  of  the  United  States  until  the 
State  of  Alaska  can  obtain  a  replace- 
ment meeting  the  requirement,^  of  the 
Jones  Act.  The  companion  bill  i.-  H  R. 
10834. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  tins 
bill  to  the  State  of  Alaska  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  Alaska  is  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  sea  and  air  transportation  In 
fact,  a  great  bulk  of  the  vehicles  im- 
ported into  the  State  come  by  sea.  Be- 
cause there  are  no  extensive  road.'^  per- 
mitting travel  up  from  the  lower  48.  the 
marine  highwav  .'system — a  network  of 
ferries  operated  by  the  State  of  Alaska — 
is  truly  a  major  highway  link  between 
southeast^ern  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  expeditiously 
move  people  and  vehicles  as  -,vell  as  mer- 
chandise over  that  sy.-tem.  it  is  vitally 
necessary  that  every  ship  be  oix?rational. 
For  over  3  years  now,  the  Wickersliam 
has  been  laid  up  the  va.st  majority  of  the 
time,  because  it  was  prohibited  from  op- 
erating because  of  the  terms  of  the  Jones 
Act.  Within  the  la.-t  month,  tlic  State  of 
Alaska  has  completed  legal  requirements 
and  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
shipbuilding  company  for  a  replacement 
vessel.  This  bill  we  are  considering  today 
will  permit  the  Wick'^rsham  to  operate 
legally  in  the  meantime. 

The  \Vickcr<iham.  Mr.  President,  was  a 
vessel  not  built  in  the  United  States  but 
in  Norway.  It  is.  therefore,  excluded  im- 
der  the  Jones  Act  from  carrvinL'  passen- 
gers between  one  domestic  ix)rt  and  an- 
other. Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  leg- 
islate any  exception  to  the  Cabotage  laws. 
I  understand  this  position.  Tlic  United 
States  cannot  operate  effectively  if  we 
must  be  dependent  ujxin  foreign  ship- 
ping. 

However,  this  has  severely  curtailed 
the  use  of  the  MV  V/ickeTsham.  As  a  re- 
sult, because  so  much  capital  of  the  State 
marine  highway  system  was  tied  up  in 
this  vessel,  the  service  the  State  of  Alaska 
could  provide  to  its  citizens  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State  has  been  se- 
verely curtailed.  An  idea  of  the  utilization 
of  the  marine  ferry  system  may  be  found 
in  certain  figures.  Prior  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  marine  ferry  system  in  1963. 
projections  were  made  that  46.000  i^as- 
sengers  and  13.000  vehicles  by  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  of  operation  would  be 
carried.  All  estimates  were  surpassed  in 
the  first  year  alone  when  approximately 
84.000  passengers  and  16.000  vehicles 
were  carried  This  rapid  rate  of  Increase 
has  continued  Because  of  the  lo.'^s  of  the 
Wickersham.  for  some  time  the  State  has 
experienced  a  financial  loss  of  at  least 
$500,000  a  year.  When  the  Wickcrsham 
was  operating,  it  earned  $1  8  million  a 
year  and  carried  29.000  passenizers  and 
5.500  vehicles.  Expenses  were  over  $2.7 
million  for  the  \V\ckcT<<havi  As  you  can 
see.  it  has  ju.st  not  been  po.ssible  to  eco- 
nomically operate  the  Wickcr^ihavi  with 
its  capacity  not  being  fully  utilized 

This  waiver  of  the  Jones  Act  will  mean 
that  the  Wickcrsham  can  earn  an  addi- 
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tisnal  revenue  approaching  $500,000  a 
yiiar.  During  the  2-  to  3-year  period  for 
Cdnstruction  of  a  replacement  vessel, 
additional  cash  receipts  to  the  State  of 
A  aska  treasury  to  the  date  of  its  sale 
W.11  be  between  $1.5  and  $2  million.  These 
f I  nds  will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  replace- 
n:  ent  vessel  needed  for  our  marine  high- 
wiy  system.  For  this  reason,  I  strongly 
U'ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
It  will  exempt  the  Wickersham  from  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Jones  Act  presently 
p:  ecluding  its  use  between  ports  in  other 
S  ates  and  the  State  of  Alaska.  It  will 
p(Tmit  this  exception  for  a  period  cora- 
irencing  on  the  date  the  Secretary  of 
C  )mmerce  determines  that  the  contract 
fcr  the  replacement  vessel  has  been  en- 
tered into  and  terminating  either  upon 
ddivery  of  the  replacement  vessel  or  at 
tie  end  of  3  years,  whichever  first  oc- 
ciirs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10834)  was  read  a  third 
tifne  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uianimous  consent  that  the  companion 
S(  nate  bill.  S.  1297.  be  indefinitely  post- 
p(  ned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcjre  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  dis- 
tijiguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Bfr.  ScoTTi . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
wi  int  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
fr>m  Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmire*  for  al- 
io ving  us  to  proceed  with  this  necessary 
bi  siness  at  this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

rhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is 
gnized  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 

minutes. 


4  GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEE  OF 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

VIr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
ce  It  column  in  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
gu;d  that  too  much  attention  has  re- 
ceitly  been  given  to  the  problem  of  un- 
en  ployment.  More  speciiically.  it  argued 
th  it  too  many  words  have  recently  been 
sp-  )ken  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mttee  on  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

take  strong  exception  to  this  point 
view.  No  chairman,  of  course,  wishes 
be  told  that  too  many  words  have 
uttered  before  his  committee.  A  far 
m(  re  importajit  reason  to  dissent  from 
th  s  view  is  the  simple  fact  that  unem- 
pl(  yment  is  our  most  pressing  economic 
problem.  So  long  as  it  remains  a  prob- 
ler  1.  I  intend  to  go  on  talking  about  it.  I 
hope  others  will  do  likewise. 

will  concede,  however,  that  not  all 


of  the  words  spoken  on  unemployment 
during  the  recently  concluded  annual 
hcanngs  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee represented  useful  contributions 
to  an  analy^i.s  of  the  problem  and  its 
pcssible  solutions.  Indeed,  much  of  what 
administration  witnesses  had  to  say  on 
unemployment  was  designed  more  to 
obfuscate  than  to  illuminate.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor's  admonition  to  "look  at 
the  doughnut  not  the  hole"  does  not  take 
us  very  far.  Obviously  if  6  percent  of  the 
labor  force  is  unemployed,  then  the 
other  94  percent  have  jobs  of  some  sort. 
But  of  what  help  is  this  in  discovering 
the  causes  of  and  cures  for  excess  unem- 
ployment':' Likewise.  I  question  the  value 
of  being  told  over  and  over  that  employ- 
ment is  at  an  all-time  high.  So  is  the 
labor  force:  .so  is  the  population. 

As  one  nongovernment  witness  pointed 
out,  the  number  of  nonaddicts  un- 
doubtedly reached  a  new  high,  but  this 
would  hardly  be  accepted  as  evidence 
that  the  problem  of  heroin  addiction  is 
being  solved. 

Today  I  want  to  do  three  things.  First, 
I  want  to  try  to  outline  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  unemployment  situation. 
Second.  I  want  to  offer  my  definition 
of  the  full  employment  goal  toward 
which  our  policies  should  be  directed. 
Third,  I  want  to  outline  the  program 
which  to  me  represents  the  best  avail- 
able means  of  reaching  that  full  em- 
ployment goal. 

THE    DIMENSIONS    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  1971  the  official  unemployment  rate 
averaged  5.9  percent.  It  was  not  mate- 
rially changed  in  the  early  months  of 
1972.  but  the  figures  I  am  going  to  cite 
will  be  armual  figures  for  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  greater  availability  and 
rehability  of  annual  information.  There 
was  an  average  of  5  million  persons 
officially  counted  as  unemployed  last 
year.  Large  as  that  number  is,  it  is  only 
one  part  of  even  the  official  count  of  en- 
forced idleness.  The  official  statistics 
tell  us  that  there  were  774.000  "dis- 
couraged workers"  last  year.  These 
are  the  persons  who,  out  of  despair  of 
finding  a  job.  cease  even  to  look  and  are 
not  therefore  counted  in  the  official  esti- 
mates of  the  labor  force.  In  addition  to 
the  unemployed  and  to  those  too  dis- 
couraged to  even  get  counted  as  un- 
employed, there  were  2.4  million  who 
worked  part  time  because  no  full-time 
job  was  available.  They  are  the  part- 
time  unemployed.  By  estimating  the  full- 
time  job  equivalent  of  the  weekly  hours 
during  which  these  part-Ume  workers 
were  unemployed,  one  obtains  'he  equiv- 
alent of  another  1.1  million  who  should 
be  added  to  the  unemployment  count. 
Adding  up  these  three  categories,  one 
finds  that  even  by  the  official  stati.stios 
there  were  last  year  the  equivalent  of  6.9 
million  persons  who  were  in  fact  un- 
employed. This  would  be  8.1  percent  of 
the  latxjr  force — after  adjusting  the 
labor  force  to  include  the  discoura;:;ed 
workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  setting 
out  these  and  related  data. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TOTAL  OFFICIALLY  MEASURED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
1969-71 

(Thousands  of  persons) 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Une'n ployed 2.  832 

Discouraged  '. ].  '574 

Part-time  unemployed  ' 852 

Total  .        4,258 

Unemployment  rate'  (percent) 5.2 


4  088  4,993 

633  774 

1.010  1,143 

5,736  6,910 


6.9 


8.1 


'•  Those  not  In  labor  force  because  they  think  they  could  not 
fmd  a  |ob. 

-  Full-time  equiyalent  of  part-time  unemployment  ol  those 
who  work  part  time  because  of  slack  work,  material  shortages 
or  inabttity  to  find  full-time  job.  "Full-time"  defined  as  40 
hours  per  week. 

'Unemployed  plus  discouraged  plus  full  time  equivalent  ol 
part-time  unemployed  as  percent  of  civilian  labor  force  adjusted 
to  include  discouraged. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
6.9  million  to  whom  I  have  referred  above 
are  the  unemployed  we  are  able  to  count. 
Many  other  potential  workers  remain  out 
of  the  labor  force  in  a  recessionary  peri- 
od. They  do  not  get  coimted  even  as  dis- 
couraged workers  because  they  offer 
other  reasons  for  not  participating  in 
the  labor  force.  A  married  woman,  for 
example,  may  wish  very  much  that  she 
had  a  job,  may  have  very  genuine  need 
of  additional  income,  but  may  not  seek 
work  because  she  quite  correctly  assesses 
the  face  that  her  chances  of  finding  a 
good  job  are  negligible.  Nonetheless,  she 
may  respond  to  the  employment  survey 
that  she  does  not  work  because  of  home 
responsibilities,  neglecting  to  mention 
the  lack  of  job  availability. 

To  take  another  example,  we  know  that 
the  number  of  social  security  recipients 
goes  up  more  rapidly  in  a  recessionary 
period.  Many  of  these  persons  would  pre- 
fer to  continue  working.  They  choose 
early  retirement  as  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  good  job  which  is  no  longer  available. 
Yet  they  do  not  show  up  in  the  imem- 
ployment  statistics. 

These  are  two  examples  of  numerous 
situations  in  which  people  leave  the  labor 
force  for  lack  of  good  job  opportunity. 
The  available  statistical  data  do  not  pro- 
vide us  with  any  good  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  people  who  are  in  fact 
unemployed,  in  the  sense  that  they  would 
be  available  for  productive  work  if  their 
services  were  more  in  demand.  'What  we 
can  say  is  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  such  persons.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed contained  even  in  the  expanded 
estimate  of  6.9  million  which  I  made 
above  is  a  very  minimal  estimate. 

In  this  analysis  I  have  not  touched  on 
the  number  of  workers  who  work  for  less 
than  minimum  wages.  Nor  have  I 
touched  on  the  enormous  numbers  of 
people  who,  because  of  job  discrimina- 
tion, held  much  less  challenging  and 
well -paying  jobs  than  those  for  which 
they  are  qualified.  Nor  have  I  adjusted 
for  the  number  of  people  enrolled  in  man- 
power training  programs — many  of 
whom  would  otherwise  be  counted  as 
unemployed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  on 
each  of  these  points  to  estabhsh  my  basic 
thesis  that  the  failure  of  omt  economy  to 
utilize  the  available  labor  resources  is  gi- 
gantic; it  is  a  major  social  problem  of 
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our  times.  The  timidity  of  policy;  the 
continued  discussion  of  the  bogeyman  of 
"tight  labor  markets"  is  incredibly  mis- 
placed in  the  fact  of  this  vast  reservoir 
of  unutilized  and  underutilized  labor. 

THE    GOAL    OF    FULL    EMPLOYMENT 

'When  the  Employment  Act  was  first 
introduced  in  1945,  it  was  entitled  the 
"Full  Employment  Bill."  In  its  declara- 
tion of  policy  it  contained  the  following 
language: 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative, 
regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans 
who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who  do 
not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsi- 
bilities freely  to  exercise  this  right. 

During  consideration  of  this  bill,  there 
was  much  discussion  not  only  of  what  full 
employment  meant,  but  even  whether  full 
employment  was  desirable.  As  enacted, 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was  a  com- 
promise which  contained  neither  the  lan- 
guage quoted  above  nor  any  other  defini- 
tion of  full  employment. 

During  the  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  there 
has  been  increased  acceptance  of  the  de- 
sirability of  fiill  employment.  'We  no 
longer  hear  it  pubhcly  argued  that  we 
must  maintain  an  adequate  "pool  of  im- 
employed."  At  times  the  more  sophisti- 
cated modern  arguments  about  the  in- 
flation-unemployment trade-ofr  may 
serve  as  a  disguise  for  this  same  old 
argument.  Nonetheless,  I  think  a  gen- 
uine commitment  to  the  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment has  over  the  last  28  years  come 
to  be  far  more  imiversally  shared. 

This  commitment  continues  to  lack  the 
force  it  should  have  because  we  have  yet 
to  arrive  at  an  agreed  upon  definition  of 
full  employment.  Do  we  associate  full 
employment  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  3.  4.  or  5  percent?  Or  does  the  rate 
of  unemployment  associated  with  full 
employment  vary  with  time  and  place? 

I  want  to  suggest  a  definition  which, 
if  it  will  not  serve  for  all  times  and  all 
places,  might  at  least  serve  as  a  useful 
guide  to  policy  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1970's.  I  make  no  claim  to  originality.  In- 
deed. I  want  to  return  to  language  of  the 
full  employment  bill  of  1945,  which  I 
quoted  earliei-.  Full  employment  should 
mean  today  what  the  drafters  of  that 
legislation  took  it  to  mean  then:  That  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work 
can  freely  exercise  their  right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  em- 
ployment. 

To  say  that  all  Americans  able  to 
work  and  seeking  work  have  a  right  to 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full- 
time  employment  is  most  emphatically 
not  to  say  that  the  unemployment  rate 
should  be  zero.  'We  cannot  have  either  an 
efficient  economy  or  a  free  society  unless 
people  have  a  right  to  quit  one  Job  and 
seek  another  and  to  enter  and  leave  the 
labor  force  in  accordance  with  their  own 
needs  and  desires.  Nor  can  we  have  an 
efficient  economy  unless  an  employer  is 
free  to  dismiss  an  employee  for  good 
cause.  What  the  right  to  employment 
means  is  that  the  person  who  changes 
jobs  or  the  entrant  to  the  labor  force 


be  able  to  find  a  suitable  job  without  un- 
due delay.  Lord  Beveridge  explained  tliis 
well  in  1944  when  he  said  that  "Those 
who  lose  jobs  must  be  able  to  find  new 
jobs  at  fair  wages  within  their  capacity 
without  delay."  He  went  on  to  explain 
that  this  meant  that  while  there  would 
be  unemployment,  perhaps  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  there  would 
be  no  long-term  unemployed. 

To  put  this  in  the  terminology  used 
by  economists  today,  this  would  mean 
that  the  definition  of  full  emplo>-ment  I 
suggest  would  allow  for  frictional  un- 
employment. Precisely  what  the  unem- 
ployment rate  associated  with  frictional 
unemployment  may  be  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, but  the  best  recent  scholarly 
studies  indicate  that  it  is  something  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  eventual  employment  goal  should 
be  an  unemployment  rate  representing 
minimima  necessary  frictional  unem- 
ployment; that  is,  somewhere  below  3 
percent.  Achievement  of  this  objective 
will  require  great  improvements  in  the 
structure  of  our  economy;  improvements 
which  eliminate  the  structural  imem- 
ployment  arising  from  discrimination 
and  from  poor  geographical  distribution 
of  job  opportimities.  These  reforms  will 
require  a  continuing  effort  over  many 
years.  'We  must  be  realistic  enough  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  exist  pock- 
ets of  structural  imemployment  which 
will  be  extremely  diflBcult  to  eradicate. 
Even  allo'wing  for  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  pockets  will  remain  for  a  long  time, 
I  believe  that  a  sustainable  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  approximately  3  percent  is 
achievable  within  the  next  5  years. 

I  wish  It  could  be  achieved  sooner.  Per- 
haps it  can.  but  it  would  be  foolish  not 
to  face  the  facts.  Reducing  imemploy- 
ment to  3  percent  and  sustaining  this 
rate  means  allowing  time  for  needed 
structural  reforms  to  take  place.  Five 
years  may  be  needed,  but  let  us  do  it 
sooner  if  we  can. 

Because  the  longer-term  goal  of  a  3- 
percent  unemployment  rate  cannot  be 
achieved  quickly,  there  is  need  for  an  in- 
terim target.  I  propose  the  specific  set- 
ting of  an  interim  target  of  4-percent 
unemployment.  This  is  the  same  interim 
target  which  was  established  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  in  the  early  1960's. 
This  is  the  unemployment  rate  used  in 
the  calculation  of  the  full  employment 
budget.  I  do  not  suggest  this  target  Just 
because  it  has  been  used  before  and  has 
become  somewhat  ciistomary.  I  propose 
it  because  It  Is  a  goal  which  can  be  re- 
sponsibly achieved  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  wish  I  could  suggest  that  we  make  it 
our  goal  for  the  end  of  this  year.  But  It 
would  be  foolish  to  delude  ourselves  that 
this  can  be  done.  It  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  public  to  arouse  false  hopes. 

The  administration  has  told  us  that 
the  imemployment  rate  will  be  "in  the 
neighborhood"  of  5  percent  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  But  there  was  not  a  single 
non-Government  witness  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
annual  hearings  who  thought  that  cur- 
rent policies  would  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  5  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Five  and  one-half  percent  was  the 
most  common  prediction  and  a  number 


of  witnesse,'^  shared  my  own  doubt  that 
with  present  policies  we  will  do  even 
thp.t  well. 

The  honest  thing  to  tell  the  public 
is  that  new  policy  initiatives  are  re- 
quired to  bring  unemployment  below  5 
percent  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  to 
bring  it  to  4  percent  thereafter.  These 
targets  aiT  realistic  and  iichievablc  I 
do  not  think  the  public  should  accept 
a  policy  vhich  doe.<;  not  commit  itself 
to  these  targets. 

■What  of  infiation?  Of  course,  if  we 
do  nothing  to  avoid  inflation,  a  lower 
unemployment  rate  may  bring  with  it 
higher  rates  of  inflation  than  mo.«t  of 
us  wish  to  tolerate.  But  why  not  do 
.something  effective  about  inflation'' 
■Why  not  have  a  price-incomes  policy 
which  effectively  counter^  the  monopoly 
pricing  power  of  big  business?  Unfor- 
tunately, despite  the  elaborate  pliruse 
n  machinery,  we  do  not  have  this  at 
this  moment. 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  effectively  ex- 
posed phase  n  price  control  for  the  vir- 
tu^: 1  sham  that  it  is. 

\\liy  not  have  a  man!-)ower  policy  that 
does  something  effective  to  counter  dis- 
crimination? We  have  been  trying.  We 
have  made  progress.  We  can  move  faster 
and  do  more. 

We  can  accomplish  enough  along 
these  lines  before  the  end  of  next  year 
to  make  it  quite  .safe  to  reduce  the  un- 
employment rate  to  4  percent  without 
undue  inflation.  We  can  accomplish 
enough  within  5  years  to  make  it  safe 
to  bring  the  unemployment  rate  to  3 
percent.  The  public  should  not  .settle  for 
a  policy  which  aims  for  less. 

A     GUARANTEE     OF     FULL     rMPLOTMENT 

What  is  the  responsible  public  policy 
which  will  provide  the  jobs  needed 
to  achieve  these  reductions  in  unem- 
ployment? The  best  answer  i.<:  the  ob- 
vious one.  The  question  is  why  we  have 
delayed  so  long. 

The  sensible,  effective  way  for  the 
Government  to  reduce  unemployment  is 
to  move  at  once  to  an  ex|>anded  program 
of  public  service  employment.  Not  only 
will  the  Federal  Government  thus  spend 
its  money  in  a  way  which  we  know  will 
create  jobs,  but  they  will  be  useful  job.s. 
It  is  in  the  public  sector  that  labor  is 
needed,  that  vital  work  waits  to  be  done. 
Furthermore,  public  senice  emplo\-ment 
is  the  noninflationary  way  to  create  jobs. 
We  will  not  be  creating  shortages  either 
of  skills  or  of  materials  in  the  high-wage, 
high-price  sectors  of  the  economy. 

I  propose  that  the  Government  under- 
take at  once  to  guarantee  the  American 
pubhc  that  it  uill  fund  the  hiring  of  a 
sufficient  number  nf  public  service  em- 
ployees to  bring  the  unemployment  rate 
to  below  5  percent  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

How  many  additional  public  service 
jobs  would  this  involve?  It  is  impossible 
to  know  precisely.  The  very  adoption  of 
a  firm  commitment  would  give  a  great 
boost  to  confidence  in  the  private  econ- 
omy and  a  spur  to  private  employment. 
F\irthermore.  each  public  service  em- 
ployee hired  would  engender  a  "multi- 
plier" effect.  The  increased  income  and 
increased  expenditure  by  public  service 
employees  would  create  new  consumer 
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deriand  and  lead  to  expanded  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector. 

Specifically,  I  propose  that  the  Gov- 

emfnent  provide  for  100,000  new  jobs  a 

th  until  the  unemployment  problem 

l^ked.  I  propose  no  WPA  or  leaf  rak- 

jobs.  I  propose  that  ever>-  American 

is  willing  and  able  to  work  and  who 

seeking  work  should  have  a  useful. 

ar,  full-time  job. 

sum  up,  America  has  much  work  to 
lone.  There  are  services  to  be  per- 
formed in  antipollution,  health  sernces, 
education,  housing,  city  services,  and  in- 
rial  production.  America  has  almost 
njillion  people  now  out  of  work  who 
looking  for  work.  Why  not  put  the 
together?  Why  not  put  those  who 
seeking  jobs  to  work  on  the  jobs  that 
to  be  done? 
Americans  are  rightly  concerned  about 
Government  providing  welfare  pay- 
ments to  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
But  what  is  wrong  in  providing  a 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work? 
the  Government  started  now  to  pro- 
100,000  new,  constructive,  needed 
each  month,  the  combination  of 
the^e  jobs  plus  those  provided  by  the 
expected  pickup  in  the  economy  would 
redt|ce  unemployment  below  5  percent  in 
8  months.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  it 
d  take  years  for  unemployment  to 
below  5  percent  if  the  pickup  con- 
tiniies  as  sluggish  as  it  now  is. 

;  $500  per  month  per  job,  this  pro- 
would  cost  about  $2  billion  in  the 
year.  But  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
unemployment  compensation  and 
el|are  payments,  and  the  multiplier  ef- 
of  having  productive,  employed 
Americans  instead  of  nonproductive,  un- 
ed  Americans,  would  almost  pay 
the  program.  Under  the  multiplier 
each  new  job  produced,  either  by 
vbrnment  or  private  industry,  brings 
emp  loyment  to  about  2  additional  people. 
With  4.9  million  Americans  fully  un- 
employed: with  another  2.4  million 
Am(  ricans  working  only  part-time:  with 
anovier  775,000  discouraged  workers  who 
left  the  labor  force  because  they 
been  uiiable  to  get  a  job  month 
drearj'  month:  with  industry  op- 
erating at  only  74  percent  of  it^  ca- 
and  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
needed  to  be  done  in  public  service, 
health,  and  other  needs, 
time  has  now  come  when  the  Gov- 
ern; lent  should  become  the  employer  of 
resort. 

must     provide     useful     and 
work  to  every  American  citizen 
is  willing  and  able  to  work. 
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PEF  lOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
I  .OUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
rout  ne  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minites  for  each  Senator  recognized. 


NE'Vf    HAMPSHIRE'S    PRESIDENTIAL 
PREFERENCE  PRIMARY 

MK  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  remind  the  Senate  that  yes- 


terday a  presidential  preference  primary 
was  held  in  New  Hampshire  which  marks 
the  opening  of  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1972,  The  results  of  that  primary  are 
far  more  significant  than  the  many  polls 
because  for  the  first  time  the  people  of  a 
State,  even  though  a  small  State,  have 
spoken.  With  only  a  few  scattered  pre- 
cincts yet  to  be  heard  from.  President 
Nixon  has  received  69  percent  of  all  the 
votes  cast  in  the  Republican  primary. 
Final  returns  might  give  him  70  percent, 
but  probably  not.  His  nearest  competitor 
received  20  percent. 

Already  I  hear  certain  com.mentators 
comparing  the  President's  69  percent  this 
year  with  the  78  percent  he  received  in 
New  Hampshire  4  years  ago.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  when  the  news  me- 
dia simply  makes  that  comparison  and 
stops  there,  their  statement  is  not  only 
unrealistic  but  completely  misleading. 

Four  years  ago  President  Nixon's  only 
opponent  threw  up  his  hands  and  with- 
drew his  candidacy  at  least  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  the  primary,  thanking  his 
supporters  and  asking  them  not  to  vote 
for  him.  So  Mr.  Nixon  was  virtually  un- 
opposed although  another  name  was  still 
printed  on  the  ballot.  Four  years  ago 
Richard  Nixon  had  the  active  support  of 
the  largest  newspaper  with  the  widest 
circiilation  in  the  State.  Four  years  ago 
Richard  Nixon  was  able  to  personally 
campaign  m  the  State  and  made  several 
appearances  in  New  Hampshire. 

This  year  the  President,  conforming 
to  his  avowed  intention  not  to  campaign 
before  the  convention,  made  no  appear- 
ance and  took  no  part  in  the  campaign. 
TWs  year  both  the  extreme  right  and  the 
extreme  left  were  opposed  to  him  so  he 
had  the  opposition  not  only  of  the  con- 
servative press  but  nearly  all  of  the 
liberal  as  well.  This  year  he  had  two 
vigorous  opponents,  one  of  whom  con- 
ducted a  constant  and  inten.sive  cam- 
paign with  an  extensive  organization  for 
many  weeks. 

D&bpite  all  this,  the  Republican  vot- 
ers in  New  Hampshire  went  to  the  polls 
and  gave  the  President  their  overwhelm- 
ing support.  I  hope  that  all  the  Nation 
which  watched  New  Hampshire  yester- 
day will  make  no  mistake  and  accept  no 
half  truths.  In  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  President's  69  percent  this 
year  represents  an  even  greater  endorse- 
ment than  the  78  percent  he  received  4 
years  ago. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  LESNIK 
MEASURE  ON  GUN  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19,  1969,  S.  849— the  so-called 
Lesnik  amendment  to  the  Gun  Control 
Act — was  passed  by  the  Senate.  That 
measure— named  in  memory  of  a  young 
marine  from  Fishtail,  Mont.,  who  was 
cruelly  gunned  down  in  a  restaurant  here 
in  Washington — imposed  mandatory  and 
additional  prison  sentences  upon  crimi- 
nals who  choose  to  resort  to  firearms 
when  perpetrating  their  acts  of  violence. 
I  had  introduced  S.  849  in  the  hopes  that 
such  mandatory  and  separate  penalties 
would  help  curtail  incidents  of  gun  vio- 
lence in  our  society. 


I  must  say  that  after  passing  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously,  versions  of  the  bill 
later  were  incorporated  into  two  separate 
acts:  Public  Law  91-358,  signed  into  law 
on  July  29,  1970  and  known  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970;  and 
Public  Law  91-644,  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  Amendments, 
signed  on  January  2,  1971,  applicable  on 
a  national  basis. 

I  was  gratified  indeed  that  such  a  con- 
cept was  written  firmly  into  the  law- 
books. Restraining  the  criminal  use  of 
firearms  with  the  deterrent  of  manda- 
tory and  separate  prison  sentences  is  an 
essential  step  in  the  fight  against  crime 
and  violence.  By  making  the  use  of  fire- 
arms during  a  crime  grounds  for  addi- 
tional pimishment,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
criminal  will  be  less  apt  to  resort  to  such 
a  weapon  when  undertaking  his  invid- 
ious acts.  To  be  sure,  as  finally  written, 
the  Lesnik  law  provides  needed  leewav,' 
but  only  in  the  case  of  the  young  first  of- 
fender. For  a  subsequent  offense,  there 
can  be  no  way  out.  There  is  simply  no 
excuse.  The  offender  must  be  punished. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  desired  results 
are  being  achieved  with  these  relatively 
new  sentencing  procedures.  Now  that  the 
law  has  been  in  effect  for  over  a  year,  it 
is  important  that  the  results  are  ana- 
lyzed. That  is  part  of  our  job  as  legisla- 
tors. 

In  pursuing  this  responsibility,  I  have 
written  to  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
requesting  all  the  available  data  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  Lesnik  law.  What 
I  am  seeking  to  establish  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  courts  have  been  employing 
these  sentencing  procedures.  It  is  only 
with  such  information  that  we  can  truly 
leam  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  furnishing  the  proper  and  adequate 
tools  in  the  battle  on  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  my  letter  to  the  Acting  Attor- 
ney General  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  ATTORmsT  General:   On  Janu- 
ary 2,   1971,  the  President  signed  Into  law 
PL  91-644,  an  act  to  amend  the  Omnlbua 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  for 
other   purposes.  Prior  thereto,   on   July  29, 
1970,  the  President  signed  PL  91-358,  dealing 
with  crime  and  the  court  system  within  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

Title  II  of  the  former  law  (PL  91-644)  con- 
tains a  provision  that  Imposes  stricter  sen- 
tences against  felons  carrying  firearms  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  crimes  for  which 
prosecution  lies  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States.  Specifically  It  Imposes  a  separate  and 
additional  penalty  for  the  act  of  carrying  a 
firearm — separate  from  and  In  addition  to 
the  underlying  crime  Itself.  It  Imposes  as 
well  a  mandatory  sentence.  In  the  case  of 
second  offenders,  the  sentence  for  using  or 
carrying  the  firearm  runa  up  to  25  years  and 
cannot  be  suspended  by  the  court;  nor  can 
probation  be  granted  nor  can  the  sentence 
run  concurrently  with  the  sentence  for  the 
underlying  crime.  Similarly  Section  205  of 
PL  91-358,  establishes  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  certain  additional  and  mandatory 
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sentencing  procedures  for  crimes  committed 
with  or  while  carrying  firearms. 

Since  both  laws  have  been  In  effect  In 
excess  of  a  year,  It  would  be  most  helpful  to 
undertake  a  review  of  the  exi>erlences  under 
them,  I  would  thus  appreciate  your  full  re- 
port concerning  the  courts'  compliance  with 
these  sentencing  procedures.  Including  the 
number  of  first  and  subsequent  offenders 
sentenced  thereunder,  terms  of  sentences. 
courts  Involved,  nature  and  type  of  underly- 
ing crime  in  which  the  firearm  was  carried 
or  used  and  any  other  pertinent  data  the 
Department  may  have  at  its  disposal  on  this 
question. 

Your  cooperation  Ls  greatly  appreciated.  I 
look  forward  to  your  report  In  this  matter 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  AR- 
GENTINA—REMOVAL OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Treaty  on  Extradition 
between  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina, signed  at  Washington,  January  21, 
1972 — Executive  P,  92d  Congress,  second 
session — transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  treaty  with  accompanying 
papers  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and.  without  objection,  the  President's 
message  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  on  Ex- 
tradition Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Argentina, 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  21, 
1972.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  Treaty,  the  first  to  be  signed  with 
a  Latin  American  country  since  1961, 
significantly  updates  the  present  extra- 
dition relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  and  adds  to  the 
list  of  extraditable  offenses  both  narcotic 
offenses,  including  those  involving  psy- 
chotropic drugs,  and  aircraft  hijacking. 

The  Treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  international  effort 
to  control  narcotics  traflQc,  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  the  Treaty  and  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Richard  Nixon, 

The  White  House,  March  8,  1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr,    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"A  Senate  Resolution  memorializing  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  undertake 
a  study  and  investigation  of  the  appraisal 
and  lending  practices  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration 

"Whereas,  The  news  media  from  time  to 
time  has  reported  the  existence  of  uncon- 
scionable practices  in  the  evaluation  and 
mortgaging  of  real  property  in  depressed 
areas  resulting  in  undue  financial  hardship 
to  many  citizens  of  this  and  other  states; 
now,  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey: 

"1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  undertake  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  appraisal  and  lending  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  to  cause  to  be  terminated  any  uncon- 
scionable practices  as  may  be  found  to  exist. 

"2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  cau!^e 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  signed  by  the  Pre.s!- 
dent  and  attested  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersev." 


EXECUTI"VE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE  ON   COMMERCE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  for  Mr.  Magnuson 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
report  favorably  simdry  nominations  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Robert  A.  Ganse,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration; 
and 

William  M.  Alexander,  and  sundry  other 
Reserve  officers,  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Coast  Guard. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PEARSON : 
S.  3312.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
study  and  appraise  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE; 
S.  33113.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Cor- 
rections Academy  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding Federal,  State,  and  local  corrections 
personnel  with  vocational  training  and  con- 
tinuing education  and  guidance  on  meth- 
od.i  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  crim- 
inal offenders.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BURDICK    (lor   himself.   Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrev.  Mr.  Mans- 
FnXD,    Mr.    McGee,    Mr.    McGovehn, 
Mi    Metc.^lf.  and  Mr.  Mondale;  , 
S.3314.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  re- 
payment period  for  price  support  loans  made 
nn   the   1972   and    1973   crops   of   corn,   feed 
grains,  and  wheat.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr  MATHIAS: 
S.  3315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estates  of 
certain   former   members   of  the   US.   Naval 
Reserve  who  were  ki:ied  on  January  8.   1967. 
while    their    airplane    was    taking    off    from 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Md.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Harris,     Mr.     Fvldright.    and     ^L'•. 

Bellmon  )  : 

S   3316.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 

United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 

Compact.    Arkansas-Oklahoma.    Relerred    to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3312.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  and  appraise  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  estabhsliment  of  a  commi.s.sion  to 
study  and  appraise  the  orgamzation  and 
operation  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Briefly,  tins  measure  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  commission  w  ith  duties  and 
responsibilties  sinular  to  those  of  the 
highly  successful  Hoover  Commis-sions  of 
1947-49  and  1953-55.  The  bill  is  similar 
to  one  I  have  introduced  in  the  past  and 
which  received  widespread  support. 

I,  of  course,  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  an  extensive  reor- 
ganization of  the  executive  brancii  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  a  Presiden- 
tially  appointtd  commission  known  as 
the  Ash  Commission.  It  has  become  re- 
grettably apparent  that  the  President's 
pro{X)sals  have  ver>'  little  chance  of  en- 
actment by  this  Congres.^.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  have  languL'-hed  in  com- 
mittee because  of  substantive  and  par- 
tisan objections.  It  is  imperative,  how- 
ever, that  we  continue  to  examine  the 
organization  and  management  of  the 
Federal  Government  .so  that  it  may  op- 
erate more  efficiently  and  so  that  it  may 
become  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
every  American. 

One  of  tlie  most  legitimate  and  seri- 
ous criticisms  of  Americans  is  that  their 
Government  does  not  respond  promptly 
and  adequately  to  their  needs.  In  the 
conduct  of  their  personal  busme.ss  with 
Government  agencies,  individual  Amen- 
cans  are  often  overwhelmed  at  the  com- 
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of  accomplishing  such  simple  ob- 
ves  as  obtaining  social  security  ben- 
applying  for  veteran's  educational 
lisability  payments.  Small  cities  or 
districts  are  inundated  with  paper 
should  be  so  audacious  as  to  re- 
Federal  assistance  for  a  local  pro- 
The  Federal  agencies  themselves 
become  hopelessly  snarled  in  their 
edtape   if   one    of   their   number 
be  so  bold  as  to  have  an  original. 
e  idea, 
ch  American  knows  the  truth  of  the 
of  his  Government.  He  recog- 
that  some  duplication  of  effort  and 
;  mismanagement  of  human  and  fi- 
ial  resources  cannot  be  avoided  in  a 
e^runent  as  large  as  one  needed  to 
220  million  Americans,  but  he  may 
legitimately    demand   that    these 
be  reduced  to  the  ab'^olute 
imum.  That.  Mr,  President,  is  the  ob- 
e  of  the  legislation  which  I  intro- 
today. 

.   President,   twice   in   the  last   25 
commissions  appointed  jointly  by 
Congress   and   the   President   have 
ed  the  organization  and  admini.>- 
of  the  Federal  Government  and 
!    recommendations    for    its    reor- 
ation.  These  commissions,  known  as 
Commissions,  were  among  the 
effective  advisory  bodies  in  our  Na- 
i   history.   Their  recommendations 
widely  accepted  and  enacted  into 
The  cost  of  their  study  was  returned 
times  over  by  the  increased  gov- 
eCQciency   and    direct   savings 
elimination  of  governmental  dupli- 
Let  us  examine  the  record  of  the 
Commissions, 
first  Hoover  Commission  proposed 
i|ecommendations  in  its  final  report. 
196  or  72  percent  were  adopted, 
included  reorganization  of  the  De- 
of  State,  creation  of  the  Gen- 
Services    Administration,    revised 
and  accounting:  procedures,  and 
\|ltal  National  Security  Act  Amend- 
of  1949. 

second  Hoover  Commission  re- 
in 1955  and  achieved  similar  suc- 
It  proposed  314  recommendations 
ch  200  were  adopted,  an  accept- 
rate  of  64  percent. 

the  last  Hoover  Commis.«;ion  is- 

ts  report,  four  Presidents  have  add- 

departments  and  agencies.  Since 

we  have  witnessed  a  proliferation 

agencies   to  administer   the 

social  legislation  in  the  fields  of 

.,   education,   and  equal   opportu- 

We  have  undertaken  research  on 

and  on  the  floor  of  the  oceans. 

.  our  Government  has  expanded 

and     perhaps     unnecessarilv, 

1955. 

time  that  we  once  again  step  back 
what  we  have  created.  We  know 
great  bureaucracies  do  not  func- 
ijroperly  at  all  times.  We  know  that 
aste  tax  dollars  through  duplica- 
activities  and  mismanagement  of 
resources    and   personnel.    We 
afford  to  limp  along  with  piece- 
reorganizations   by   the   Congress 
Executive.   Both   the   executive 
legislative  branches  of  our  Federal 
must  cooperate  If  we  are  to 
in  these  efforts.  The  proposal  I 
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introduce  today  is  a  time-tested  vehicle 
for  mobilizing  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion to  undertake  the  formidable  task  of 
Government  reorganization. 

We  cannot  allow  an  unresponsive, 
wasteful  bureaucracy  to  smother  our 
idtals  and  goals  for  a  humane.  ,1ust.  and 
prosperous  society.  Our  Government 
must  become  a  vehicle  to  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  Americans  to  achieve  the  great 
promise  of  our  Republic.  A  thorough  re- 
organization of  our  Government  based 
upon  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion proposed  in  this  bill,  could  go  far 
toward  creating  a  government  to  match 
the  energy,  imagination,  and  inventive- 
ness of  the  American  people. 


Gover  timent 
succe<  d 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  3313.  A  bill  lo  establish  a  National 
Corrections  Academy  for  the  piu-pose  of 
providing  Federal.  State,  and  local  cor- 
rections personnel  with  vocational  train- 
ing and  ccntmuuig  education  and  guid- 
ance on  methods  of  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  criminal  otfenders.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATION-,\r,     CORSECTION.S     AC^DE.MY     .^CT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
rehabilitational  sernces  offered  to  crim- 
mal  offenders.  In  my  \-isits  to  prisons 
and  in  meeting  both  with  men  in  prison 
and  with  ex-ofTenders,  I  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  th°  desire  of  many  of  these 
men  to  change  their  lifestyles  and  to 
become  constructive  members  of  society. 
Concunentlv.  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  statistics  and  the  nearly 
unanimous  individual  testimony  which 
indicates  the  clear  and  intolerable  fail- 
ure of  our  correctional  system  to  respond 
to  and  channel  these  con.nructive  desires. 
Public  attention  to  our  prison  system 
is  on  the  upsur:,'e.  as  work  stoppages. 
petitions,  riots,  and  experimental  re- 
forms have  filled  our  newspapers  and 
television  reports.  The  most  shocking 
event  was  the  tragic  uprising  at  the 
Attica  State  Prison  in  New  York  last 
September  in  which  42  men— prison  offi- 
cials as  well  as  inmntes— were  killed.  It 
was  a  tragedy  of  haunting  dimensions 
whose  consequences  will  remain  seared 
on  the  Nation's  conscience  for  years  to 
come. 

The  confrontation  at  Attica  could  have 
happened  in  m.iny  prisons  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  m.iy  indeed  be  repeated 
in  the  future,  I  fervently  pray  that  such 
will  not  be  the  ca.-^e.  But  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent a  reenactment  of  thi,-.  event,  we 
must  take  quick  and  comprehensive  steps 
to  insure  that  pri.sons  truly  .serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  maintained: 
That  is.  to  facilitate  the  correction  of 
crimmal  offenders  so  that  when  they  are 
released  to  the  commmiity  thev  may 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  society 
and  not  to  its  decline. 

In  my  judgment,  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  step  which  the  Congress  can 
take  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  past 
and  provide  a  better  future  is  to  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  to  assLst  corrections 
officials  throughout  the  Nation  improve 
the  quahty  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation within  our  prisons. 

Although  there  are  currently  more 
than  125.000  employees  in  corrections- 


related  work  throughout  the  Nation,  sta- 
tistics of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
show  that  only  one-fifth  of  this  number 
are  actually  treating  offenders.  Thus  ap- 
proximately 25,000  persons  must  meet 
the  ver>'  real  needs  of  the  more  than 
1,300,000  adult  and  juvenile  offenders 
who,  on  an  average  day,  are  confined  in 
corrections  institutions  of  all  kinds 
throughout  this  country.  That  is  one 
professional  correctional  worker  for 
e^•ery  52  inmates. 

The  figures  are  even  more  shocking 
when  we  realize  that  there  is  only  one 
psychiatrist  for  every  4,000  prisoners  In 
U.S.  adult  penal  institutions,  or  one 
social  worker  for  every  250  prisoners, 
while  there  is  a  custodial  employee  for 
every  seven  inmates. 

In  short,  the  critical  need  in  correc- 
tions is  for  personnel  in  the  trained  pro- 
fessions. Personnel  must  be  more  effec- 
tively utilized  and  prison  management 
itself  must  be  conducted  on  a  more 
orderly  and  constructive  basis.  Yet  no- 
where in  this  country  can  correctional 
personnel  receive  a  comprehensive  course 
of  training  related  specifically  to  their 
vvork.  There  are  no  standards  which 
must  be  attained  in  order  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  qualify  for  specific  responsi- 
bilities in  corrections. 

While  there  have  been  few  professional 
studies  on  the  background  and  education 
of  corrections  personnel,  available  data 
indicates  that  fewer  than  one-third  of 
all  employees  are  college-educated  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  administra- 
tors and  supervisors  lack  post-under- 
graduate training. 

While  these  figures  are  not  conclu- 
sive, and  while  it  is  also  true  that  an 
individual  needs  more  than  advanced 
educational  background  in  order  to  gain 
the  quahties  essential  for  a  competent 
and  helpful  prison  employee,  the  d.^ta 
nevertheless  indicates  a  clear  failure  of 
the  system  to  stress  education  as  a  cri- 
terion for  placement  or  promotion.  Al- 
though some  local  institutions  do  make 
attempts  at  ,'taft'  training,  these  brief 
programs  often  lack  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  training  which  is  vitally  needed 
at  ever:.'  level  of  the  correctional  field: 
for  executives,  managers,  .supervisors, 
professionals,  clerical,  trades  and  crafts, 
and  administrative  support  personnel. 

Therefore.  I  have  introduced  today  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Corrections 
Academy  which  would  make  available  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  corrections  per- 
sonnel the  necessary  training  and  educa- 
tion in  methods  of  prisoner  treatment 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  Academy  would  serve  as  a  training 
ground  for  corrections  oflacials  who  serve 
in  all  levels  of  the  corrections  system.  It 
woiild  provide  training  and  guidance  for 
new  employees  as  well  as  for  experienced 
officials  seeking  specialized  background 
for  positions  of  increased  responsibilities. 
Although  the  Academy  would  be  physi- 
cally located  in  one  center  in  a  major 
metropolitan  area,  it  would  also  serve  as 
an  information  center  for  studies  and 
research  by  public  and  private  agencies 
and  would  publish  and  disseminate  to 
corrections  officials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion studies  on  such  issues  as  the  pre- 
vention  of   crime   and   recidivism,   the 
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training  of  corrections  personnel,  and 
the  rehabilitation  and  treatment  of  crim- 
inal offenders.  And  the  Academy  would 
be  expected  to  make  a  significant  effort 
to  hold  training  sessions,  either  live  or 
through  audiovisual  aids,  for  appropriate 
officials  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  bill  also  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Coordinating  Council  for  Na- 
tional Corrections  Training  which  would 
be  an  independent  governmental  body 
composed  of  individuals  with  experience 
in  each  of  the  significant  elements  of  cor- 
rections study  as  well  as  five  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public.  The  Coimcil 
would  establish  the  overall  policy  and 
supervise  the  operations  of  the  Academy; 
also,  the  Coimcil  would  work  closely 
with  the  Director  of  the  Academy  who 
would  have  responsibiUty  for  its  day-to- 
day activities. 

Especially  in  its  formative  years,  the 
Academy  would  need  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  many  experts  who  would 
serve  on  the  Council.  Simply  because  so 
little  is  known  about  the  proper  operation 
of  a  high-quality,  full-service  training 
institution  for  corrections  persormel,  it 
can  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  need 
for  experimentation  and  application  of 
concepts  not  previously  attempted  on  a 
broad  scale  in  this  country. 

The  novelty  of  the  concept  is  also  the 
principal  reason  for  only  establishing  a 
single  institution.  Before  any  additional 
facilities  are  established,  we  should  make 
sure  that  we  know  how  to  do  the  job 
properly. 

Every  student  who  is  selected  to  at- 
tend the  Academy  would  receive  a  rea- 
sonable stipend  and  allowances  under 
regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
Council.  In  return,  the  student  would 
agree  to  serve  for  at  least  2  years  in  an 
appropriate  function  in  the  corrections 
field.  In  the  event  that  the  student  does 
not  fulfill  the  terms  of  his  agreement, 
he  would  be  obligated  to  repay  50  per- 
cent of  the  stipends  and  allowances  which 
he  had  received  under  this  biU. 

The  bill  does  not  set  out  the  specific 
curriculum  nor  the  length  of  time  in 
which  a  student  would  be  reqtiired  to 
attend  the  Academy.  However,  due  to  the 
large  number  of  programs  which  would 
be  created  by  the  Council,  there  would  be 
a  varying  length  of  attendance  by  stu- 
dents, ranging  from  a  period  of  several 
weeks  up  to  a  term  of  perhaps  2  years.  It 
is  also  expected  that  the  courses  of  in- 
struction at  the  Academy  would  include 
background  in  such  areas  as  the  criminal 
justice  system,  the  responsibility  of  an 
employee,  parole  and  probation,  intra- 
personal  relations,  disciplinary  process, 
drugs,  security,  legal  rights  of  inmates, 
emergency  plans,  counseling.  Interview- 
ing, homosexuality,  public  relations,  and 
records. 

Because  of  the  virgin  territory  which 
this  bill  covers,  however,  I  believe  that 
the  Council,  with  its  high  level  of  ex- 
pertise and  experience,  would  be  better 
prepared  than  the  Congress  to  establish 
the  specific  programs  of  the  Academy. 
The  Council's  activities  would,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  regular  congressional  re- 
view. 

In  developing  this  proposal,  I  have 
benefited  greatly  from  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  a  large  number  of  correc- 


tions officials  and  other  experts  across 
the  country.  The  case  for  a  national  cor- 
rections academy  was  aptly  summarized 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Hardy,  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

Corrections  Is  a  complex  field  with  many 
areas  of  activity.  The  scope  of  complexity  Is 
further  complicated  by  the  wide  variety  of 
programs  from  the  local  jail  with  part-time 
staff  to  the  large  Institutions  with  a  myriad 
of  multi-functional  stafif.  Philosophies  In 
corrections  differ  not  only  nationally,  but 
even  in  adjoining  states  and  counties. 

For  corrections  to  be  effective,  we  must 
have  some  national  guidance  and  direction. 
This  can  best  be  achieved  through  a  na- 
tional academy  where  Ideas  and  philosophies 
covUd  be  exchanged  and  evaluated  and.  fur- 
ther, from  where  new  national  direction 
could  be  Introduced  . . . 

In  a  speech  before  the  Nation's  fust 
Conference  of  Corrections,  held  in  Wil- 
Uamsburg,  Va.,  last  December,  then  At- 
torney General  Jolin  N.  Mitchell  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  National  Correc- 
tions Academy  that  would  concentrate 
on  learning,  re.search,  and  training  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  corrections  per- 
sonnel. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  National  Cor- 
rections Academy  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  It  is  wanted  by  respected  cor- 
rections officials  throughout  the  Nation. 
Even  more,  it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
refonn  our  prison  systems  so  that  they 
can  play  a  positive  role  in  our  criminal 
justice  system.  The  corrections  com- 
ponent is  a  vital  link  in  our  legal  ap- 
paratus: when  it  fails  to  do  Us  job  of 
rehabilitating  the  offender,  then  the  en- 
tire system  suffors  accordingly.  We  can 
develop  the  finest  police  forces  and 
prosecutors  in  the  world,  but  our  efforts 
will  be  to  no  avail  if  the  arrest  and 
sentencing  is  followed  by  a  period  of  in- 
carceration which  only  embitters  and 
further  alienates  the  offender,  sending 
him  back  into  society  prepared  only  for 
further  criminal  activity. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  early  consid- 
eration to  this  proposal  to  establish  a 
National  Corrections  Academy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  well  as  a 
representative  sampling  of  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  professionals  across 
the  Nation  with  regard  to  this  proposal. 
While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
each  detail  in  all  of  the  letters,  I  be- 
lieve that  each  letter  aptly  states  the 
need  for  a  National  Corrections  Acad- 
emy. The  letters  are  from  Mr.  Peter  B. 
Bensigner,  director  of  the  department  of 
corrections  for  the  State  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
John  J.  Buckley,  sheriff  of  Middlesex 
County  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Mr.  Edward  M.  Davis,  chief  of 
police,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  and  Mr.  Ken- 
neth L.  Hardy,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3313 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Corrections 
Academy  Act." 


FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec,  2,  The  Congress  find.?  that — 

(1)  more  than  1,200,000  individuals  are 
either  being  detained  in  corrections  facili- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  or  have  been  re- 
leased but  are  being  kept  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  corrections  system; 

(2)  the  rate  of  recidivism  among  released 
offenders  is  alarmingly  high,  and  that  the 
economic  cost  of  crimes  committed  by  those 
offenders   is  an  undue   national   burden; 

(3)  there  are  more  than  130,000  personnel 
employed  in  more  than  4.000  correctional  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  Nation,  and  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  the.-^e  employees  are  not 
adequately  prepared  to  handle  the  difficult 
and  important  assignments  which  they  have 
assumed;  and 

(4)  the  principal  function  of  our  nation's 
corrections  system  must  be  to  rehabllltat* 
crlmln,al  offenders  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  a  constructive  contribuTinu  to  soci- 
ety upon  their  return  to  freedom. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3    A.s  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Academy"  means  the  National  Cor- 
rections Academy; 

(2)  "Councir'  means  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  National  Correctional  Training; 

(3)  "Corrections  Personnel"  includes  of- 
ficers In  corrections  facilities,  probations 
officers,  juvenile  authorities,  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  training  officers,  and  other 
au.Mliary  personnel.  Including  lay  persons, 
engaged  in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  criminal  I'^ffenders; 

(4)  "Directcr"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Academy  as  defined  in  Section  6. 

I;ST,\BLISHMENT   OF  THE  ACADEMY  AND   THE 
COORDINATING    COUNX"rL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Corrections  Academy. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  ebtabhshed  a  Coordi- 
nating Council  for  National  Corrections 
Training.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  member.s  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Comml:«loner  of  Education: 

(2)  the  Admlnlstator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Justice; 

(3 1  a  member  of  the  probation  community 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General; 

(4)  a  member  of  the  correctional  commu- 
nity appointed  by  the  Attorney  General; 

(5)  an  educator  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare; 

(6i  an  urbanologlst  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(7)  a  criminologist  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General; 

(8)  a  psychologist  or  psychiatrist  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare; 

(9)  an  Individual,  who  by  reason  of  ex- 
perience or  training  is  acquainted  with  the 
special  problems  of  the  poor  aiid  law  en- 
forcement, appointed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office    of    Economic    Opportunity; 

(10)  a  criminal  court  Judge  appointed  by 
the   Chief   Justice   of   the   United   States; 

(11)  five  Individuals  representative  of  the 
general  public,  including  at  least  one  quali- 
fied ex-offender,  who  are  specially  qualified 
to  serve  on  the  Council,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 

(c)  Member?  of  the  Council  appointed 
pursuant  to  Clauses  (3)  through  (11)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate, 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  CouncU 
shall  serve  terms  of  five  years,  except  that — 

( 1 1  of  those  Inlti.'i.lly  appointed,  three  shall 
serve  terms  of  two  years,  three  shall  serve 
terms  of  three  years,  three  shall  serve  terms 
of  four  years,  and  four  shall  serve  terms  of 
five  years  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment. 

(2)  in  the  event  an  appointed  member 
should  resign  or  be  removed  from  the  Coun- 
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such   vacancy  shall   be   filled   1:\  accord- 
ce    -.u-h    the    provisions   of   Section    4ibi 

this  Act  but  only  for  the  unexpired  por- 

;i  of  the  vacant  term,  and 

3 1    members  of   .he  Council  mav  be  re- 

v?d  by  the  President  for  neglect  of  dutv 

riial  feasance. 

ei    A    ma.'ority   of   the    members   of    -he 
noil   shall   constitute  a  quorum 

fi    The    members    of    the    Council    shall 

ve    without    compensation,    but   shall    be 
imbiirsed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
cessar>-    expenses    incurred    bv    them    in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Council, 

gi  The  Council  Is  authorized  without 
sard  'o  the  provisloi-.s  of  Title  5.  United 
atps  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
mpetitlve  service,  and  without  regard  to 
e  provisions  of  Chapter  51  and  Subchap- 
r  III  of  such  Title  relating  to  classification 
id  Ger.eral  Schedule  pay  rates,  to  appoint 
d   fix   the  compensation  of  the  President 

the  Council,  The  President  shall,  by  rep.- 
:.  of  training  or  experience,  be  specially 
laufied  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  otr.cp 
rve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  be  an 

oi'iclo  niember  of  the  Council  and  carrv 
t  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 

the  Council. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    .\C.\DEMV 

Sec.  5.   lai   The  Academy  is  authorized  to 

fer   the    following    Instruction: 

I  1 1   Executive  workshops  and  seminars  to 

piovide  an  opportunity  for  top  management 

'.clals  in  the  correctional  system  to  meet. 

■dy,     evaluate     and     evolve     philosophies 

iich    can   develop   a   consensus   for  a   na- 

■  ;al  direction  on  corrections  policy.  Slml- 

pros-rams  should   be   made  available   at 

pronriate    places    throughout    the    nation 

rdrr  to  afford  a  significant   number  of 

ections    personnel     the    o'lportunlty    to 

iicty    management    and    supervisory    tech- 

r'<?s  and  skills  as  they  applv  to  the  cor- 

o'-lonal   setting, 
■2'    A  correctional  staff  college  to  provide 
ucatlonal  experience  for  middle-level  per- 
:ine!   who  have  experience   in  corrections, 
lis  program  would  offer  these  personnel  an 

:  equate  opportunity  to  studv  and  prepare 
em,selves  for  positions  of  Increased  respon- 
illlty  In  corrections. 

'  3  I  A  basic  course  of  instruction  for  per- 
is seeking  initial   emplovment   as  correc- 

li  ns  officers, 
i4i  Specialist  training  to  offer  instruction 
full-  and  part-time  suppor*-  personnel  in- 
idlng  but  not  limited  to  chap'alns,  doc- 
dentlsts.  nurses,  business  managers. 
service  personnel,  recreation  workers' 
mselors,  psychiatrists,  vocational  Instruc- 
=:.  and  social  workers. 

Si  Extensive  background  training  for  in- 
vice  staff  personnel  Efforts  should  be 
de   to   make   available   curriculum   mate- 

;ls.  audio  and  visual  assistance,  and  other 
■tinent  resources  for  the  training  of  per- 
inel  who  have  not  otherwise  obtained  ade- 
ite  instruction  In  corrections  policy, 
t)  I  Community  based  programs  to  develop 
aningfu!  and  organised  efforts  to  succcss- 
'.y  re-l:it?gra'e  the  ex-offender  into  socletv 
71  Any  other  instruction  established  by 
'  Council  to  be  appropriate  for  corrections 
■<onnel 

'i  <    The   Academy   is   authorized   to  serve 

an  information  center  for  data  obtained 

1  studies  and  re,?earch  by  public  and  prl- 

agencies  on   criminal   behavior  and   re- 

ivlsm.  including,  but  not  limited  to,  nro- 

gn  ms  for  prevention  of  crim.e  and  recidlvLsm, 

Inmg    of    corrections    personnel,    and    re- 

)llitation   and   treatment   of  criminal   of- 

ders.  The  Academy  is  also  authorized  to 

Jlish  and  disseminate  the  data  and  studies 

in  appropriate  manner. 

NCTIONS    OF    THE    COCNCIL  :     DIRECTOR    AND 
ST.\FF     OF     ACADEMY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  overall  policy  and  opera- 
tic is  of  the  Academy  shall  be  under  the 
su{  ervlsion  of  the  Council. 
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(b)ili  Under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Council,  the  Academy  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and' con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  vears. 
The  Director  of  the  Academy  shall  receive 
basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  at  level  ni 
of  the  Executive  Service  under  section  5314, 
Title  5.  United  States  CcKle. 

i2i  If  the  Office  of  Director  Is  left  vacant, 
by  resignation  cr  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  successor  who  shall  serve  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  Its  operation  and  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Academy,  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  further  legislative  action  which 
may  appear  desirable. 

FACILlrrES 

Sec  7,  fa)  A  suitable  permanent  loca- 
tion for  the  Academy  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Council,  In  making  its  determination, 
the  Council  should  seek  a  location  in  a 
metropolitan  area  where  university  and  gov- 
ernment assistance  would  be  readily  avail- 
able. The  Academy  shall  not  be  affiliated 
with  any  existing  university  or  government 
body, 

(b)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Council,  shall — 

(1)  acquire  such  propertv  as  mav  be 
necessary  after  the  location  has  been  se- 
lected  pursuant  to  subsection    la),  and 

(2)  make  such  arrangements  a^  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  physical  organization  of 
the  Academy. 

(CI  The  Council  shall  provide  adequate 
opportunity  for  correspondence  courses  and 
for  the  distribution  of  educational  material 
to  corrections  personnel  not  attending  the 
Academy 

,MTHORIZED    STinDEfJTS 

Sec,  8,  The  authorized  number  of  students 
at  the  Academy  shall  be  determined  each 
year  by  the  Council,  Reasonable  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  Insure  that  students  are  admit- 
ted so  that  geographic  regions  will  be  fairly 
represented  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
need,  and  that  adequate  representation  Is 
given  to  personnel  In  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  In  all  functions  of  the  correc- 
tions system, 

STIPENDS 

Sec  9  Every  student  shall  receive  during 
the  period  of  instruction  such  reasonable 
stipends  and  allowances  as  the  Council  de- 
termines to  be  necessary, 

,AGREEMENTS 

Sec,  10.  I  a)  Each  student  selected  for  ad- 
missions to  the  Academy  shall  sign  an  a^ree- 
ment,  that  unless  separated,  he  will  com- 
plete the  term  of  the  course  of  instruction 
for  which  he  has  been  accepted, 

(bi  Following  hLs  term  of  education,  he 
shall  ,serve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years  in  an  appropriate  function  In  the  cor- 
rections field.  The  Director  of  the  Academv 
shall  have  the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  .service  which  the  student  has  accepted. 

(C)  In  the  event  that  the  student  shall 
voluntarily  termin.ita  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion, or  terminate  his  service  with  the  cor- 
rections agency  prior  to  the  end  of  two  years, 
he  shall  be  required  to  repay  50  per  centum 
of  the  stipends  and  allowances  received  un- 
der thLs  Act.  Appropriate  exceptions  to  this 
requirement  may  be  made  by  the  Director 
pursuant  to  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

Sec  11,  The  Council  is  authorized— 
(1)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 


tion of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

1 2 )  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  sura  estimate  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

1 3 )  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regul 
latlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

f4)  to  acquire  and  hold  necessary  real  and 
personal  property; 

(5 1  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Council 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  received  by 
gift,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

(6)  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  Information  of  Federal  executive 
agencies  and  those  of  State  and  public  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  with  the  head  of  anv  such 
agency. 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  12.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  such  sums  thereafter 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
slons  of  this  Act. 

Department  of  Corrections, 

Springfield.  III. 

The  receipt  l3  acknowledged  of  your  let- 
ter dated  22  December  1971,  stating  that  Sen- 
ator Edward  W.  Brooke  proposes  to  intro- 
duce legislation  designed  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Corrections. 

Thank  you  for  soliciting  mv  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  structure  and  objectives  of 
such  a  center.  In  particular,  you  have  asked 
me  to  focus  on  what  I  believe  such  a  facUltv 
should  provide  In  order  to  achieve  Its  goals" 

Your  own  observation  that  Senator  Brooke 
proposes  to  Incorporate  into  his  legislation 
"many  new  and  constructive  concepts  of  edu- 
cation and  training"  is  extremelv  encourag- 
ing and  the  distinction  he  makes  between 
education  and  training  is  especially  nertl- 
nent. 

I.  too,  urge  that  provisions  In  the  new  leg- 
islation be  made  for  both  education  as  well  as 
training  and  that  the  following  differentia- 
tion be  articulated: 

(a)  Training  as  a  process  of  bringing  In- 
dividuals to  desired  levels  of  competence  In 
correctional  skills; 

(b)  Education  as  a  process  for  condition- 
ing Individuals  to  make  sound  Judgments, 
to  weigh  alternatives,  and  to  select  proper 
courses  of  action,  resulting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  people  competent  In  their  value 
Judgments. 

The  question  of  what  training  and  what 
education  the  Academy  should  provide 
hinges  upon  what  Is  determined  to  be  the 
contemporary  functions  of  correctional  work- 
ers. Obviously  a  professional  worker  should 
have  that  particular  training  and  education 
which  fits  him  for  what  he  seeks  to  do.  Major 
educational  emphasis  involves  personalltv 
theory,  social,  abnormal  and  clinical  psvchof- 
ogy.  criminology,  criminal  typology,  cultural 
anthropology,  learning  theory,  penology,  etc. 
Training  Involves  supervised  clinical  experi- 
ence Including  Internships,  externshlps  and 
practlcum  courses,  after  or  In  connection 
with  the  educational  process.  It  becomes 
obvious  that  the  need  for  sound  theoretical 
underpinning  beneath  a  project  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  underestimated. 

If  the  Academy  trainee  plans  to  specialize 
In  management  and  administration,  further 
concentrated  training  Is  necessary  and  this 
may  need  to  be  gotten  apart  from  and  In 
addition  to  academy  training.  Many  people, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  complete  the 
formal  and  basic  course  work,  must  follow 
the  practice  of  getting  on-the-job  training 
from  experienced  but  successful  practi- 
tioners. 

All  education  and  training  In  corrections 
should  lead  to  certification  and  or  registra- 
tion which.  In  turn,  can  be  achieved  on  the 
basis  of  the  Intrinsic  characteristics  of  cor- 


rectional practice  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  external,  formal  and  merely  objective 
criteria  superimposed  by  some  governmental 
licensing  agent. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  so  formulate 
the  language  of  your  proposal  so  as  to  allow 
for  wide  administrative  discretion  In  the 
development  of  the  Academy  Itself.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  avoid  placing  Into  law  too  re- 
strictive covenants  which  could  easily  serve 
to  circumscribe  Innovation  and  research,  ex- 
perimentation and  evaluation  processes. 

The  legislation  creating  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Corrections,  also,  should  provide  for 
an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  universities,  training  centers, 
and  professional  correctional  administrators 
who  have  demonstrated  competence. 

Obviously,  the  fiscal  note  or  appropriation 
should  be  adequate  to  fund  the  Academy 
program  so  as  to  accomplish  Its  objectives 
which  should  be  to  provide  for  the  education 
and  training  of  women  and  men,  Including 
ex-offenders,  toward  the  attitudes  and  the 
Intellectual  and  professional  competencies 
and  skills  essential  for  effective  performance 
of  the  tasks  of  correctional  personnel.  The 
major  focus  would  be  to  professionalize  the 
occupation  of  corrections  workers  and  to 
provide  leadership  and  programs  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  rapidly  changing  needs  In 
social  justice. 

In  summary,  It  can  be  stated  that  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  marshall  a  plethora  of  expert 
evidence  to  document  the  feasibility  and 
validity  of  an  Academy  designed  to  provide 
both  education  and  training  for  correctional 
workers.  In  order  to  outline  Its  structure, 
curricula,  staffing  patterns,  costs,  facilities 
and  site  location,  philosophy  and  the  like,  I 
would  recommend  that  you  may  desire  to 
confer  with  a  number  of  reputable  organiza- 
tions In  the  field.  These  would  Include  Na- 
tional Training  Labs,  an  organization  of  pro- 
fessional behavioral  scientists  located  In 
Washington,  D.C.;  the  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development  In  Madison,  Wis- 
consin; the  North  America  Research  Group 
on  Management  in  Rochester,  New  York; 
Leadership  Resources,  Inc.,  also  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  and  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City.  You  are  aware, 
of  course,  of  the  expertise  available  from  such 
groups  as  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  the  American  Correctional  As- 
sociation, and  from  such  university  based  op- 
erations as  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
Delinquency,  and  Corrections  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  In  Carbondale;  the  Center 
for  Studies  In  Criminal  Justice  In  the  Law 
School  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  and  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Corrections  at 
Sam  Houston  University  in  Huntsvllle,  Texas. 

The  proceedings  of  an  Arden  House  Confer- 
ence on  "Manpower  and  Training  for  Correc- 
tions" provides  background  Information  of 
Import.  The  Council  on  Social  Work  Educa- 
tion In  New  York  City  published  a  book  of 
some  260  pages  of  the  proceedings  and  this 
Is  available  through  the  Library  of  Congress 
(Catalog  Number  65-25739). 

There  Is  one  other  reference  I  commend  to 
your  attention:  the  report  entitled  "Develop- 
mental Laboratory  for  Correctional  Training," 
a  study  Jointly  sponsored  and  financed  by  the 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  In  the 
US.  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and 
Corrections  of  Carbondale.  This  Is  the  result 
of  a  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Grant  No. 
041. 

I  trust  that  my  comments  are  responsive  to 
your  request  of  22  December  1971.  I  shall 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  further  as  to 
the  progress  made  by  Senator  Brooke  with  hla 
legislative  proposal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PrncB  B.  Bemsinger, 

Director. 


The  Commonwealth 

OF  Massachusetts, 
Middlesex  County.  Mass. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  Senator  Brooke's 
plan  to  introduce  legislation  to  the  Congress 
to  create  a  National  Academy  of  Corrections. 
Such  an  Academy  is  needed  as  the  entire 
corrections  field  is  in  the  throes  of  incredible 
change.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  individuals 
administering  the  system  are  properly  trained 
to  deal  with  this  change.  New  ideas,  ap- 
proaches and  programs  are  imperative  if  we 
hope  to  update  the  Nation's  prisons.  The 
training  of  professional  individuals  in  the 
correction  field  regarding  these  r.evr  concepts 
is  the  key  to  modernizing  our  correctional 
system. 

I  visualize  the  proposed  Academy  as  son 
of  a  "West  Point"  of  penology.  The  Academy 
should  be  conceived  on  three  basic  premises. 
First,  the  training  provided  should  be  bal- 
anced between  custodial  duties  and  rehabili- 
tative concepts.  Secondly,  the  Academy 
should  train  men  to  deal  with  both  the  short 
and  the  long  term  Inmates,  Thirdly,  it  must 
train  men  who  work  in  the  State,  County 
and  local  correction  systems,  where  a  large 
number  of  our  nation's  criminal  population 
are  housed. 

Regarding  the  first  point — presently  cus- 
todial matters  occupy  OS"";  of  our  efforts  and 
the  money  devoted  to  corrections.  The  re- 
maining 5'V  Is  left  for  the  rehabilitation 
process.  A  barrier  now  exists  between  the 
concepts  of  security  and  rehabilitation.  This 
barrier  must  be  broken  down  and  the  two 
ideas  integrated.  The  day  of  the  guard,  who 
was  simply  a  "turnkey"  is  over. 

Because  of  the  social  awareness  of  inmates' 
rights,  the  more  well-educated  t>-pe  of  in- 
mate now  Incarcerated,  and  the  public's 
awareness  of  the  failure  of  ovir  correction 
system,  the  administrators  and  staff  of  pris- 
ons must  provide  more  than  custodial  serv- 
ices. The  guards  must  be  more  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  inmate  as  a  hu- 
man being  He  should  be  trained  In  the  area 
of  human  behavior  and  human  relations. 
While  still  experienced  in  the  cu.stodial  and 
disciplinary  functions  of  a  guard,  he  should 
be  educated  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  Academy  should  provide  men  with 
courses  in  counseling,  psychology,  human 
behavior,  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics,  family  counseling,  social  work, 
vocational  counseling  and  other  related 
topics.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  role 
of  and  the  proper  administration  of  fair  dis- 
cipline. The  difficult  problem  of  how  to 
handle  the  radical  prisoner  should  be  In- 
cluded. Covirses  In  prison  administration  and 
reporting  procedures  should  be  covered. 

In  essence,  the  Academy  philosophy  should 
be  dedicated  to  producing  a  truly  well- 
rounded  professional  officer,  whose  expertise 
Is  two-fold:  custodial  and  rehabilitative.  The 
Academy  must  strive  to  develop  men  who 
will  function  effectively,  professionally  and 
humanely  working  to  change  the  attitudes  of 
those  under  his  care. 

Secondly,  the  Academy  should  recognize 
the  Innate  differences  between  the  short 
term  and  long  term  Institution.  The  problem 
faced  by  the  staffs  of  these  two  types  of  in- 
stitutions, while  basically  the  same,  require 
distinctly  different  approaches.  To  try  to 
educate  the  future  officer  In  one  overall,  mas- 
ter curriculum  would  not  prepare  him  for  the 
Job  he  might  face.  Short  term  Institutions  de- 
mand a  flexible,  mobile  rehabilitative  pro- 
gram which  is  characterized  by  intensive 
counseling.  The  longer  term  institutions  can 
be  less  flexible  and  mobile  but  must  have 
more  depth  and  long  term  goals. 

Finally,  there  are  more  Inmates  in  the 
State,  County  and  local  prisons  than  in  the 
federal  system.  The  men  who  are  employed 
by  the  former  group  need  training  In  the  up- 
dated method  of  corrections.  Obviously,  the 


federal  system  should  not  be  Ignored  but 
those  in  the  other  areas  of  corrections  should 
definitely  be  includfd  The  Academy  must  be 
dedicated  to  the  entire  system  which  Is  faced 
with  the  problem. 

I  have  only  outlined  what  I  think  are  the 
3  most  basic  criteria  in  formulating  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Corrections.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  further  help  to  the  Senator,  please  con- 
tact me.  And  give  my  best  to  Ed, 
Regards, 

John  J.  Buckley,  Sheriff. 

Department  of  Pouce, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  legislation  you  are  propos- 
ing for  a  National  Academy  of  Corrections. 
I  attended  the  correctional  conference  in 
Williamsburg.  Virginia,  recently  where  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  announced 
that  the  national  admlnistraton  would  at- 
tempt to  create  such  an  academy.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  was  al.'o  present  and  Indicated 
his  full  support. 

I  think  the  idea  is  a  splendid  one.  The 
National  Academy  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  filled  a  vital 
need  in  the  broadening  and  training  of  po- 
lice administrators  to  allow  them  to  prop- 
erly discharge  their  duties.  This  exceUent 
school  has  spread  good  police  administrative 
culture  nationwide  and  has  had  a  profound 
Impact  en  the  quality  of  the  police  service 
In  this  country.  1  am  sure  that  a  properly 
administered  National  Academy  of  Correc- 
tions can  accomplish  the  same  "thing  in  the 
correctional  field. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  In  great 
fear  of  crime,  and  demand  better  protection. 
There  has  been  more  effort  put  into  solu- 
tions for  the  problem,  by  far,  than  has  gone 
Into  a  definition  of  the  problem  of  crime 
on  the  streets. 

Our  most  recent  research  Indicates  that 
the  problem  In  America  today  is  not  really 
one  of  a  criminal  society,  nor  one  of  under- 
policing,  but  is  rather  one  of  a  trial  Judiciary 
which  has,  to  a  great  extent,  bought  a  propo- 
sition that  home-l:ased  rehabilitation  is  the 
only  answer.  These  courts  have  therefore 
turned  Icose.  In  the  past  decade,  a  high  per- 
centage (if  dangerous  offenders  back  into 
the  streets  on  probation. 

The  expertise,  the  staffing,  and  other  re- 
sources have  not  been  bolstered  In  the  proba- 
tion field  to  allow  the  proper  handling  of 
dangerous  criminals  In  the  community.  This 
contributes  to  recurring  cycles  of  crime  by 
the  same  individuals  For  those  offenders  who 
are  sentenced  to  ccrreotlonal  institutions,  the 
outlook  Is  extremely  bleak  for  any  amelio- 
ration of  their  violent  attitudes  aiid  dispo- 
sitions, but  rather  It  almost  automatically 
follows  that  the  prisoner  sentenced  to  an  lii- 
stitutlon  is  going  to  come  out  a  worse 
person  than  when  he  went  In.  This  Is  the  di- 
lemma that  faces  the  nation  In  controlling 
crime  and  \  lolence  In  America. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Corrections  embrace  within 
its  curricula  not  only  the  frequency  of  of- 
fenders within  penal  Institutions,  but  also 
the  proper  staiidards  for  a  sentence  of  proba- 
tion and  the  proper  standards  for  home- 
based  probationary  supervision,  with  appro- 
priate guidelines  for  realistic  caseloads  and 
with  appropriate  training  for  not  only  proba- 
tion officers  but  the  necessary-  behavioral 
scientists  who  should  be  assigned  to  work 
with  probation  officers. 

The  portion  of  the  curricula  which  deals 
with  training  In  the  Institutional  setting 
should  certainly  set  forth  standards  fur  the 
proper  staffing  of  an  Institutional  correc- 
tional program.  Most  prisons  are  staffed  only 
by  people  with  a  responsibility  for  prevent- 
ing escape  or  di.>^order.  The  resources  allo- 
cated  prison   administrators  do   not  gener- 
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y  al!o-.\'  for  any  constr'ictlve  efforts  to  do 

ether  Important  functions  necessary  to 

rovl:if^   the   chances   that   an   eventually 

: eased  prisoner  'a-111  not  return  to  a  life  of 

us  cr:me. 
rhe      ccrrectlon-based      training     should 
?rpfore    embrace   specialized    training    for 
chers  who  would  teach  in  penal  instltu- 
iis — many  convicts  being  functionally  U- 
;rate  and  needing  'he  most  fundamental 
mmar  school  and  high  school  subjects.  It 
Include    the    training   of   diagnostic 
oniiel    from   both   the   medical   and   be- 
aoral  science  flelds.  and  it  should  include 
training  of  behavioral  scientists  to  gather 
h   da'a   to   measure   the  effectiveness 
program.^,  as  well  as  the  training  of  be- 
loral  scientists  used  to  do  Intensive  per- 
and  group  work  designed  to  change  the 
tudes  of  prison   inmates.   Such   training 
uid  also  Include  the  training  of  teachers 
.•ocational  schools  in  the  special  problems 
eachlng  within  such  penal  Institutions. 
"piese  viewpoints  do  not  come  from  a  man 
any  expertise  In  the  correctional  field. 
merely  reflect  the  sentiments  of  a  police- 
with  more  than   three   decades  r^f  ex- 
ence  m  constantly  reprocessing  the  fail- 
of  the  correctional  system.  Because  the 
■ectional  system  is  so  far  removed  from 
He  scrutiny.  It  is  by  and  large  a  highly 
chronistic  profession.  In  the  years  since 
toevski  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  subject. 
e  has  changed.  Now  great  quantum  leaps 
it  be  made. 

rorn  a:i  economic  standpoint,   it  can  be 
.    with    great    conservatism    that    money 
i'   intelligently  on  the  back  end  of  the 
e:n  of  criminal  Justice  in  the  unobserved 
of  corrections  Is  probably  the  most  im- 
ant  way  to  maximize  the  criminal  Justice 
em.  It  can  also  be  safely  said  that  if  this 
of  the  system  can  be  made  to  work  effec- 
for  the  first  time,  that  there  will  be 
e  effectiveness  for  the  dollar  by  Increas- 
our    efforts    la    rehabilitation    than    we 
get  through  doubling  police  forces  or 
ig  the  number  of  Judges. 
Ijhank   you   for   an   opportunity   to   com- 
alcate  with  you  on  this  matter. 

E.  M.  D.wis, 
Chief  of  Police. 


District  of  Columbia  Department 
OF  CoaaECTioNS, 

Washington,  D.C. 
want  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  op- 
nlty   to  offer  my  thoughts  concerning 
establishment  of  a  National  Academy  of 
I  believe  strongly  In  and  heart- 
mdorse  legislation  for  a  proposal  of  this 
.  My  support  and  commitment  for  such 
e  Is  herewith  offered.  We  in  the  cor- 
tional  field  must  begin  to  unify  natlonal- 
1  a  progressive  and  enlightened  way  in 
r   to   effect   constructive   chajige   wllhln 
correctional  setting.  A  Natlon.^l  Academy 
Corrections  would  facilitate,  through  the 
of  conflict-free  training  experiences. 
way  through  which  this  change  can  and 
take  place. 

systems  such  as  the  D.C.  Department 
(forrectlons   can   and   do  make  adequate 
ts    at    staff    training.    However,    they 
possibly  develop  and  provide  all  the 
programs  necessary  for  all  aspects 
correctional  setting.  Staff  training  Is 
ly  needed  at  every  level  of  the  correc- 
fleld;  for  executives,  managers,  super- 
professionals,    correctional,    clerlcaj, 
3  and   crafts,  and   administrative  sup- 
personnel.  People's  minds  are  to  a  large 
developed    through    experiences   and 
this  they  rationalize  their  assumptions 
.  m  turn,  they  act  out  through  attl- 
Thls    National    Academy    of    Correc- 
should  produce  a  climate  for  change 
■he    personnel    of    the    organizations    it 
«    for    furthering   the    reintegration    of 
offender   Into   the   basic    fabric   of   the 
Ity,    by   sharpening   and   redefining 
correctional  and  non -correctional  skills 
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empicyed  by  the  si.^if  pers-onne!  through  en- 
lightened training  experiences. 

The  integratins;  of  the  correctional  setting 
Into  and  with  the  community  will  be  and 
Is  a  key  to  the  effective  accomplishment  of 
rehabilitating  offenders  who  will  become  a 
constructive  part  of  the  comnv.'nlty  again. 
If  set  up  properly,  this  community  based 
Involvement  with  the  correctional  setting 
will  afford  training  opportuTiltles  for  all 
staff  personnel  on  a  national  level  in  one 
of  the  newest  and  most  open  areas  for  de- 
velopment m  the  correctional  field.  This  Na- 
tional Acadamy  of  Corrections  should  have 
strong  ties  with  all  forward  looking  levels 
and  activities  of  the  .society  as  a  whole.  These 
ties  to  the  community  will  form  the  ba.sis 
from  which  successful  constructive  rehabili- 
tating and  reintegrating  programs  will  come. 
The  resident.  otTender,  inmate,  Is  a  civilian 
who  has  morncrtarily  been  judged  by  his 
peers  to  be  ■atole;  a:;d  has  been  placed  In 
the  correctional  .-ettlng  for  rehabilitation. 
Reintegrating  this  human  being  back  Into 
society  as  a  positive,  productive.  Independ- 
ent and  free  Individual  ivho  will  not  return 
to  the  correctional  setting  as  a  lo.ser  is  our 
one  and  only  reason  ft.r  existence.  When  we 
fail,  fociety  fails. 

Corrections  Is  a  complex  field  with  many 
areas  of  activity.  The  scope  of  complexity  is 
further  complicated  by  the  wide  variety  of 
programs  from  the  local  jail  with  part- 
time  staff  to  the  large  Institutions  with  a 
myriad  of  multi-functional  staffs.  Philoso- 
phies in  corr.-ctlona  differ  not  only  na- 
tionally, but  even  in  adjoining  states  and 
counties. 

For  corrections  to  be  effective,  we  must 
have  some  national  guidance  and  direction. 
This  can  best  be  achieved  through  a  national 
academy  whore  Ideas  and  philosophies  could 
be  e.\cha:ieed  and  evaluated  and,  funher, 
from  where  new  national  direction  could  be 
Introduced, 

Our  own  Department  has  had  a  beginning 
experience  m  developing  and  Implementing 
training  on  a  regloiial  basis  during  the  last 
year  in  the  form  of  a  Regional  Training 
Academy  for  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Over  700  participants 
attended  our  Department's  Regional  Train- 
ing Academy  seminars.  These  personnel 
came  from  seven  states,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
federal  government  and  represeiited  over  40 
different  agencies.  There  were  many  valuable 
Ideas  which  were  shared  and  experienced  In 
these  tralni:  g  sessions.  But  by  far  the  great- 
est experience  was  the  sharing  of  new  Ideas 
and  concents  as  they  related  to  the  correc- 
tional setting,  especially  those  which  are 
positive  and  forward  looking.  The  whole  di- 
rection of  the  correctional  setting  In  this 
country  should  be  redirected  and  revitalized 
towards  more  enlightened  and  humane  pro- 
grams. New  theories  which  have  been  re- 
searched could  be  advanced  from  these 
meager  beginnings,  A  key  to  the  start  would 
be  convincing  top  managers  that  their  part 
and  role  In  this  revitalizatlon  is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance,  for  without  them  no 
change  can  take  place. 

To  accomplish  the  foregoing  thoughts 
which  I  have  offered,  a  National  Academy 
of  Corrections  would  need  the  following: 

I  1  )  Complete  support  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  funds  being  provided  not  only 
for  staff  and  faculty,  buildings  and  institu- 
tions, equipment  and  staff  support,  but  also 
for  tuition-free  courses,  per  diem  and  travel 
for  all  participating  students.  This  is  nec- 
essary since  many  of  the  personnel  who  will 
attend  will  be  from  small  local  or  rural  Jails 
or  correctional  settings  with  either  limited 
or  no  budgeted  funds  for  allowing  personnel 
to  attend  a  national  academy  of  this  level. 
This  provision  for  funds  to  defray  all  ex- 
penses involved  by  a  participant  would  be 
one  of  the  keys  In  affecting  a  national  change 
in  our  correctional  philosophies  of  all  levels 
of  the  system. 


(2)  The  Academy  should  have  complete 
flexibility  in  its  direction  of  Its  operation. 
It  should  be  an  Individual  operation  ad-' 
rninistratvely  under  the  Justice  Department 
However,  It  should  not  be  tied  to  any  par- 
ticular system  or  location.  The  Washington, 
DC.  area,  as  an  example,  would  probably 
make  an  Ideal  place  for  the  setting  of  the 
National  Academy  becau.se  It  would  offer 
the  complete  range  of  community  involve- 
ment coordination  with  federal  agencies 
and  be  at  the  center  of  the  national  picture. 

(3)  The  tying  of  this  National  Academy  of 
Corrections  to  any  university  or  facility  which 
would  assist  in  developing  its  programs 
should  not  be  allowed  since  the  Academy 
would  be  endeavoring  to  develop  a  national 
consensus  for  the  correctional  setting.  It 
woxUd  behoove  it  to  seek  every  avenue  for  a 
new  and  positive  concept  which  could  be 
adopted  to  Its  use  by  providing  an  arena 
where  new  ideas  could  be  discussed  and 
evaluated. 

(4)  The  National  Academy  would  be  a  per- 
manent facility  situated  near  a  large  city 
such  as  Washington,  D.C.  with  universities 
and  government  agencies  together  with  a 
community  setting  from  which  programs 
could  be  developed. 

(5)  The  staff  and  faculty  should  not  only 
be  a  )le  to  give  courses  or  conduct  seminars 
la  residences  but  also  have  the  added  ability 
to  visit  anywhere  within  the  country  and 
render  the  same  programs  on  agency  site  loca- 
tions. In  addition,  the  staff  should  be  able  to 
work  extensively  with  universities  and  with 
training  and  development  specialists  In  spe- 
cialized areas.  Also,  correspondence  courses 
should  be  offered  for  home  study  use. 

(6)  The  emphasis  of  the  Academy's  direc- 
tion should  be  towards  community  involve- 
ment and  community  based  programs  in  en- 
deavoring to  reintegrate  the  offender  back 
into  the  community  as  a  positive  and  produc- 
tive Individual.  To  do  this,  it  Is  imperative 
that  the  Academy  have  strong  ties  to  the 
c  mmunity  society  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  development  of  curriculum  should  re- 
quire careful  study.  I  feel  that  the  following 
areas  shotUd  certainly  be  included: 

(1)  Executive  Workshops  and  Seminars: 
Top  managers  must  meet,  study,  evaluate  and 
evolve  philosophies  which  can  develop  a  con- 
sensus for  a  national  direction  for  our  cor- 
rectional philosophy. 

(2)  Management  and  Supervision.  Work- 
shops and  seminars  for  managers  and  super- 
visors should  be  made  available  at  the  Acad- 
emy and  at  local  places  throughout  the 
country.  These  programs  should  afford  cor- 
rectional personnel  from  state  and  locEil  lev- 
els the  opportunity  to  study  management 
and  supervisory  techniques  and  skills  as  they 
apply  to  the  correctional  setting. 

(3)  Correctional  Staff  College.  An  educa- 
tional experience  should  be  developed  for 
mid-level  managers  at  the  midpoint  of  their 
careers  in  corrections  similar  to  military  staff 
colleges.  This  program  could  offer  mid-level 
members  about  six  months  of  residence 
study  and  prep>are  them  for  future  top  level 
posltiona  within  corrections.  A  referral  sys- 
tem could  quite  conceivably  be  developed 
from  these  promising  young  managers  with 
opportunities  for  growth  by  pointing  them 
to  various  agencies  to  which  they  could  be 
transferred. 

(4)  Special  Skills  Seminars.  These  train- 
ing sessions  would  be  provided  for  handling 
difficult  prisoners;  developing  community 
resources;  public  relations;  in  the  use  of  ad- 
vance technologies,  etc.  The  seminars  could 
be  developed  and  offered  at  the  Academy  and 
should  also  be  made  available  to  local  juris- 
dictions by  presenting  them  in  various  re- 
gional offices. 

(5)  Specialist  Training.  The  Academy 
should  offer  training  in  staff  support  special- 
ities. I.e..  chaplains,  dentists,  doctors,  nurses, 
business  managers,  psycbologlBts,  social 
workers,  etc.  All  of  these  come  to  their  posi- 
tions with  professional  skills,  however,  they 
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have  little  or  no  correctional  background. 
Therefore,  a  professional  correctional  ori- 
ented program  for  background  information 
and  philosophy  could  be  offered  to  these 
highly  valuable  and  needed  personnel. 

(6)  Curriculum  Materials.  All  correctional 
personnel  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the 
Academy,  therefore,  curriculum  materials, 
group  studies,  films  and  tape  libraries  and 
other  i>ertlnent  resources  should  be  made 
available  to  assist  in  training  personnel  In 
their  local  areas  where  they  are  employed. 

(7)  Basic  Skills.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be 
a  need  for  correctional  training  In  all  the 
areas  of  basic  skills.  Many  small  correctional 
facilities  would  benefit  greatly  from  this 
added  ability  of  the  Academy  to  train  their 
line  personnel 

(8)  Community  Based  Programs.  This  Is  a 
whole  new  area  where  training  is  needed. 
There  are  many  programs  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  last  few  years  which  may 
fall  as  a  result  of  inadeqautely  trained  staff 
Currently,  training  is  not  available  to  help 
the  administrator  of  his  personnel  in  these 
new  areas  of  corrections.  A  National  Acad- 
emy could  develop  positive  and  meaningfiU 
programs  along  these  lines.  The  future  suc- 
cess of  the  correctional  field  lies  In  its  com- 
munity programs  and  how  successftil  they 
will  be  In  reintegrating  the  ex-offender  back 
into  society. 

These  thoughts  are  only  a  few  which  I 
have  offered.  I  certainly  hope  that  they  will 
be  helpful  as  a  beginning.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  a  complete  organizational  structure 
would  be  needed  for  the  Academy.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  structure  would  need  a  great 
deal  of  thought.  Our  Department's  experience 
has  proven  that  if  you  offer  meaningful  train- 
ing sessions,  they  will  be  appreciated  and 
used  by  the  correctional  officers  who  are  eager 
to  take  part  in  improving  the  system.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  to  be  really  effective  the 
National  Academy  will  have  to  provide  not 
only  the  training  but  also  the  funds  to  allow 
all  to  participate. 

My  Department  and  myself  stand  ready  to 
help  you  in  any  way  that  we  may.  I  have  a 
very  capable  Training  Administrator  who 
might  add  additional  light  on  this  matter. 
His  name  is  Mr.  John  W.  Slsson,  Jr.  and 
he  would  be  willing  to  assist  you  In  any  way 
possible  if  you  need  additional  thoughts  or 
information  on  this  Academy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  suggestions  and 
thoughts  will  be  helpful  to  you.  Please  be 
assured  that  I  am  at  your  service  If  clari- 
fication or  further  assistance  is  desired. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  L.  Hardy, 

Director. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK   (for  himself. 

Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Hitmphrey, 

Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 

McGovERN,   Mr.   Metcalf,   and 

Mr.  MoNDALE) : 
S.  3314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend the  repayment  period  for  price-sup- 
port loans  made  on  the  1972  and  1973 
crops  of  com,  feed  grains,  and  wheat. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend  price- 
support  loans  on  the  1972  and  1973  crops 
of  com,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  for  a 
period  of  3  crop  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  producers,  rather  than  the 
Grovernment,  to  maintain  control  of  the 
reserves  of  these  grains  which  are  car- 
ried forward  from  one  year  to  another. 
At  the  present  time  the  price-support 
loans  are  due  before  the  end  of  the  crop 


year  in  which  they  are  made.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  at  his  discretion 
may,  and  often  has,  extended  them  for 
longer  periods.  Because  of  the  low  mar- 
ket prices  and  producer  discontent  he 
already  has  announced  that  the  loans 
on  the  1971  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and 
grain  sorghum  will  be  extended  for  a 
second  crop  year.  But  in  1973  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  tenninate  the 
loans  now  outstanding  on  up  to  a  billion 
bushels  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum  and 
500  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

I  can  see  no  Justification  for  placing 
these  reserves  at  the  close  of  every  crop 
year  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  where  they  may  be  taken 
over  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, moved  into  storage  in  terminal  ele- 
vators and  sold  at  the  legal  minimum  re- 
sale prices  in  domestic  market^: — or  sold 
in  foreign  markets  without  restrictions. 

Under  this  proposal,  proouoers  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed  trains  In 
1972  and  1973  would  be  assured  that 
they  could  maintain  control  of  their 
crops  for  3  years  in  the  future  if  they 
placed  them  imder  price-support  loans. 

This  would  not  in  any  way  increase 
Government  risks  or  costs  as  producers 
assume  all  risks  associated  with  main- 
taining their  stored  grains  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Producers  would  be  free  to  repay  their 
loan  at  any  time  at  their  discretion.  If 
the  market  price  reached  full  parity  dur- 
ing the  3-year  period  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  termi- 
nate the  loans  and  sell  the  grains,  thus 
preventing  further  price  rises. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  which 
should  have  been  adopted  10  years  ago. 
When  the  Government  has  stocks  of 
grain  in  its  possession  and  prices  begin  to 
rise,  for  whatever  reason,  pressure  de- 
velops for  their  sale  when  market  prices 
reach  the  legal  minimum. 

In  past  years,  it  has  sometimes  been 
charged  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
terminated  loans  and  sold  CCC  stocks  in 
order  to  prevent  market  price  increases. 

This  proposal  would  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility  of  this  charge.  It  would  permit 
producers  to  continue  to  control  their  re- 
serves for  a  period  of  up  to  3  crop  years 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  In  effect,  this  bill 
establishes  a  short-term  security  reserve 
of  wheat,  com,  and  feed  grains. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Fulbright,  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 

S.  3316.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  Compact,  Ai-kansas-Oklahoma. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  ,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  Compact,  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  March  16,  1970. 

The  ratification  of  this  compact  by  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  marks 


another  .stage  in  our  efforts  to  enhance 
the  development  of  tiie  wat<'r  resources 
of  the  Arkan.sas  River  Basin  and  to  pro- 
tect the  total  environment  of  the  entire 
region.  A  prmcipal  purjwse  of  this  com- 
pact is  to  provide  for  the  apportionment 
of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  be- 
tween the  States  of  Arkan.sas  and  Okla- 
homa. An  interstate  administrative 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Arkansiis- 
Oklahoma  Arkansas  River  Compact 
Commission  v,-ould  be  establi.shed  to  ad- 
minister the  agreed  upon  water  appor- 
tionment. Of  particular  importance  to 
all  residents  of  the  region  are  tho.se  pro- 
visions of  the  compact  wliich  will  encour- 
age the  maintenance  of  active  anti- 
pollution controls  to  further  reduce  the 
natural  and  m?.nmade  pollution  in  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  by  request  of 
the  Arkansa.s-Ok'.ahoma  Arkansas  River 
Compact  Committee.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  precedent  for  this 
tj-pe  of  compact  and  that  this  compact 
verj'  closely  follows  the  terms  of  that 
precedent.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  type 
of  compact  that  can  be  more  simply 
handled  should  the  provisions  of  S.  907. 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  1  of  this 
year,  be  enacted  into  law.  However,  work 
on  this  compact  actually  began  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  S.  907.  I  urge  that 
this  specific  water  apportionment  com- 
pact be  speedily  enacted,  however,  rather 
than  delayed  until  the  more  general  com- 
pact authorization  contained  in  S.  907  be- 
comes law. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

S.      2S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2939,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Cor- 
rections. 

S.    3158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3158.  a  bill 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Of- 
fice for  the  Handicapped  to  coordmate 
programs  for  the  handicapped. 

S.    3231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S,  3231,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  reimbursement  of  ac- 
tual travel  expenses  of  Senators  and  em- 
ployees of  Senators. 

S.    3291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Magnu- 
soNi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
3291,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  t.\pes  and 
uses  of  fish  netting  and  fish  nets. 

S.    33B9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Packwood' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  3299,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  prohibiting  certain 
fishing  in  U.S.  waters  in  order  to  re- 
vise the  penalty  for  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act. 
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SENATE  JOINl  RESOLUTION  202 

t  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Seriator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris' 
wa;  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Re:olution  202,  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Handicapped  be  called  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  275— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  AU- 
THORIZE SENATORS  TO  HIRE 
I  S'TERNS 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
Administration. 

r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
ion  that  I  am  introducing  today  on 
belialf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
rs   from   Kentucky    iMr.   Cooki, 
Mr.    BROOKE',    Florida 
Chiles  ' .  Colorado  '  Mr.  Domixick  ' . 
I  Mr.   Ga.mbrell>,   Alaska    'Mr. 
vel).   Oregon    'Mr.  Hatfield  i.  New- 
Mr.  jAviTS',   Utah    I  Mr.   Moss, 
on  <  Mr.  Packwood  ' .  Rhode  Island 
.  Pell  ' ,  Pennsylvania   i  Mr.  Scott  > . 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  and  New  Jersey 
.  Williams  ' .  will  permit  each  Mem- 
of  the  Senate  to  employ  student  in- 
in  his  office.  It  specifically  author- 
each  Senator  an  amount  up  to  33.600 
1  fi.scal  year  for  such  purposes  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  staff  and  allowances. 
young  people  are  to  be  paid  in 
amount  of  S300  gross  rate  per  month 
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such  student  intern  must  be  a 
fide  student  In  high  school  or  at 
nstitution  of  higher  education. 
.  President,  this  program  is,  I  be- 
one  well  worthy   of  the  Senate's 
support.  For  a  number  of  years  most 
have  had  young  people  on  their 
in    various    capacities    at    various 
?.  Of  course  most  student  interns 
worked  in  the  Senate  during  their 
vacation.  However,  some  have 
This  practice  of  employment  dtiring 
school   year   has   become  especially 
alent  lately.  Many  colleges  and  uni- 
ties now  permit  students  to  study 
'ashington  or  even  to  take  a  quarter 
semester  off  and  receive  full  aca- 
ic  credit  for  the  time   they  spend 
ciiig  on  the  Hill,  For  this  reason,  the 
s  not  limited  to  siu.imer  employment, 
do  I  believe  that  the  bill  should 
limited  to  those  who  are  already  at- 
ing  college.  Many  high  school  stu- 
:s  are  of  an  age  and  sufficient  ma- 
to  participate  fuUy  in  many  actin- 
and  contribute  significantly  to  the 
in  which  they  work.  For  several 
s  I  myself  have  made  a  practice  of 
qualified  Alaskan  high  school 
to  Washington  in  the  summer, 
young  people  have  contributed  im- 
to  the  success  of  my  office. 
have  proven  that  the  young  people 
t^day  are  better  educated,  more  ma- 
,  and  more  conscious  of  the  legisla- 
process  and  the  vast  problems  con- 
our  society   than   ever  before, 
this  reason  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 
should  do  all  it  can  to  encourage 
promote  the  participation  of  young 
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people  of  high  school  age  and  above  in 

the  governmental  process. 

For  several  years  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  had  a  similar  program 
which  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  all 
concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  under- 
stand that  a  re.solution  was  recently  in- 
troduced to  virtually  double  the  extent 
of  the  program  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  resolution  received  wide 
cosponsorship  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Several  weeks  ago  I  sent  around  a  letter 
similarly  seeking  cosponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution v.e  are  today  introducing.  As  you 
can  see,  Mr.  President,  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cook> 
and  myself  as  cosponsors.  Such  support 
indicates.  I  believe,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  program  has  been  greeted  bv 
all. 

Although,  as  I  indicated  previously, 
many  students  have  worked  for  various 
Senators  in  the  past,  up  until  now  there 
has  been  no  additional  funding  for  them. 
Consequently,  this  program  has  been 
somewhat  limited  in  scope  and  only 
available  in  many  cases  to  tliose  who 
could  afford  to  pay  their  own  way.  This 
practice  excludes  many  deserving  aiid 
well-qualified  students.  Therefore,  I  urge 
that  this  resolution  be  acted  upon  expe- 
ditiously by  the  Senate  and  that  suffi- 
cient additional  funds  be  appropriated 
in  order  that  our  young  people  may  be 
paid  this  summer. 

I  have  sent  to  each  Senator  a  personal 
letter  asking  that  he  cosponsor  this  bill. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  and  sup- 
port this  program  which  I  believe  hos 
such  great  merit. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  permit  as 
many  other  Senators  as  possible  to  re- 
spond prior  to  the  first  printing  of  this 
bill,  I  request  that  printing  be  delayed 
imtil  Friday,  March  10.  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  275 

Resolved.  That  (ai  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  for  funds,  each  member  of 
the  Senate  shall  have  made  available  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  an  amount  not  to 
e.xceed  S3. 600  to  hire  additional  employees 
during  the  period  July  1  to  June  30,  Inclu- 
sive, each  fiscal  year.  The  additional  em- 
ployees, to  be  known  as  "United  States  Sen- 
ate Student  Interns",  shall  be  paid  at  the 
gross  rate  of  ?.300  per  month  each.  Such  al- 
lowance and  such  Interns  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  all  allowances  and  personnel  made 
available  to  such  Member  under  other -f)ro- 
vislons  of  law. 

ibi  No  person  shall  be  paid  compensation 
as  a  United  States  Senate  Student  Intern  who 
does  not  have  on  file  with  the  Sergean'-at- 
Arms  at  all  times  during  the  perti)d  of  his 
emplcyment.  a  certificate  that  such  Intern 
was  during  the  academic  year  Immediately 
preceding  his  employment  a  bona  fide  stu- 
dent ai  a  hieh  ,sch<3ol  or  at  a  post  high  school 
eri'jcational  program. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  make  such  regtilatlone 
as  mav  be  necessarv  to  carrv  out  this  Act. 


FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE,  FUNGICIDE 
AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1017 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. > 

PROTECTION  FOR  TARMEES  AND  FARMWORKERS 
AGAINST  THE  HAZARDS  OF  AGRICULTCRAL 
CHEMICALS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  is  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  on  H.R.  10729. 
This  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
that,  by  clianging  the  focus  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Roden- 
ticide  Act,  could  provide  a  more  equitable 
and  effective  regulatory  scheme  for  the 
control  of  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  use  of  pesticides. 

As  the  committee  deliberates  on  this 
legislation.  I  hope  it  will  not  overlook  the 
effects  on  farmers  and  farmworkers  that 
can  accrue  from  the  unscrupulous  use  of 
agricultural  chemicals.  Many  such 
chemicals  are  harmful  not  only  to  the 
environment  but  also  hazardous  to  man 
and  particularly  to  those  who  are  most 
closely  associated  with  farming. 

The  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee, 
which  I  now  chair,  conducted  3  days  of 
hearings  during  the  91st  Congress  on 
pesticides  and  the  farmworker,  which 
indicated  the  great  need  to  protect  farm- 
ers and  farmworkers  who  are  subjected 
to  the  unseen  perils  of  toxic  chemicals, 
gases,  and  airborne  particulates.  Special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  providing  ex- 
plicit statutory  protection  of  the  farm 
and  rural  community  faced  with  these 
hidden  dangers.  These  citizens  number 
in  the  millions,  and  include,  among  oth- 
ers, the  self-employed  family  farmers  as 
well  as  migrant  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
ers. Injury  and  fatality  figures  are  very 
high.  An  expert  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mated that,  during  subcommittee  hear- 
in£;s  in  1970,  possibly  as  many  as  800 
workers  were  killed  and  over  80.000  were 
injured  each  year  by  the  improper  and 
unwise  use  of  agricultural  chemicals. 

To  protect  these  citizens  living  and 
working  in  rural  America,  I  today  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  H.R,  10729,  the 
hill  now  being  considered  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  In  this  regard,  the  com- 
mittee must  be  commended  for  taking 
the  opportunity  to  hear  witnesses  from 
a  broad  and  representative  community 
of  people  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  all  those  in  rural  America, 

Sections  1  and  2  of  my  amendment 
make  it  clear  that  a  pesticide  is  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  section 
2iq)(l»  of  the  act  if  the  directions  or 
warnings  do  not  adequately  protect  the 
health  of  farmers,  farmworkers,  and 
others  who  may  come  into  contact  with 
pesticides  or  pesticide  residues. 

Section  3  provides  that  test  data  may 
be  relied  upon  to  support  an  application 
101'  1  egL-jtiation  under  section  3ic  >  of  the 
act  only  if  the  tests  are  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law  and  par- 
ticipation therein  is  based  on  a  free,  vol- 
imtary,  and  informed  choice. 
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Section  4  makes  it  clear  that  a  pesticide 
shall  be  classified  for  restricted  use  if  it 
might  otherwise  cause  injury  to  farmers, 
farmworkers,  or  others  who  may  come 
into  contact  with  the  pesticide  or  its 
residues. 

Section  5  makes  it  clear  that  certified 
applicators  must  be  competent  to  take 
measures  needed  to  protect  the  health  of 
farmers,  farmworkers,  and  others  who 
may  come  into  contact  with  pesticides  or 
pesticide  residues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1017 

On  page  11,  line  16,  change  the  semicolon 
to  a  comma  and  Insert  the  following  Im- 
mediately thereafter:  "Including  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  farmers,  farmworkers, 
and  others  who  may  come  Into  contact  with 
such  pesticides  or  pesticide  residues;   or". 

On  page  11,  line  21,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  add  the  following  immediately 
thereafter:  "including  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  farmers,  farmworkers,  and  others 
who  may  come  into  contact  with  such  pesti- 
cides or  pesticide  residues". 

On  page  17,  line  16,  change  the  semicolon 
to  a  comma  and  add  the  following  immedi- 
ately thereafter:  "Provided.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  rely  on  test  results 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  tmless 
he  determines  that  (1)  the  tests  were  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  applicable  fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  law,  and  (11)  participa- 
tion in  the  tests  was  the  result  of  a  free, 
voluntary,  and  informed  choice  by  each  par- 
ticipant.". 

On  page  21,  Insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately following  line  9:  "farmer,  farmworker, 
or  other  person  who  may  come  into  contact 
with  the  pesticide  or  pesticide  residues.". 

On  page  23,  line  22,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  add  the  following  Immediately 
thereafter:  "and  such  competence  shall  In- 
clude the  ability  to  undertake  such  measures 
as  the  Administrator  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire to  protect  the  health  of  farmers,  farm- 
workers, and  others  who  may  come  into  con- 
tact with  such  pesticides  or  pesticide  resi- 
dues.". 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1018 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the 
bill  (S.  3166)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1019 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2574)  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  a  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Administration  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  a  voter  registration  pro- 
gram through  the  mall. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    955 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  955,  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  li,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tttnneyj 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1016,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  2574)  the  voter  registration  bill. 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF  LANDS  ACT 
ON  MARCH  23  AND  24,   1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
piinted  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson  J  together  with  certain 
questions  and  policy  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Oversight  Hearings  on  the  Administration 

OP  THE  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 

Act,  March  23,  24.  1972 

(Statement  by  Senator  Jackson) 

On  March  23rd  and  24th  the  CJonunlttee 
on.  Interior  and  Insular  Afl&irs  wUl  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  administration  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  and 
the  nation's  ocean  resource  policies.  The 
hearing  will  be  convened  at  10:00  a.m.  in 
Boom  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, and  Is  being  held  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Study  authorized 
by  Senate  Resolution  45. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  re- 
ported legislation  which  was  enacted  into 
law  as  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  This  Act  has  brought  several  billion 
dollars  worth  of  revenues  into  the  Federal 
treasury  resulting  from  bonus  bids,  rentals 
and  royalties  paid  by  OCS  lessees.  The  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  has  proved  to  be  a  major 
source  of  energy  supply  and  has  satisfied  a 
substantial  part  of  this  nation's  growing  de- 
mand for  oil,  natural  gas,  and  other  min- 
erals. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  unfortunate 
accidents — flres,  oil  spUls — have  occurred  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  a  result  of 
drilling  and  production  operations  conducted 
there.  These  accidents  have  caused  environ- 
mental damage  and  threatened  fish  £ind 
wildlife,  recreational  and  other  important 
ocean  resource  values.  The  risks  associated 
with  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
shelf  have  led  many  pyeople  to  raise  basic  and 
fundamental  questions  concerning  the  rel- 
evance and  the  adequacy  of  the  goals,  the 
policies  and  the  administrative  strategies 
which  guide  CXJS  management  and  Federal 
ocean  resource  poUciee. 

In  addition  to  fundamental  questions  of 
purpose,  additional  questions  have  arisen 
involving  Jurisdiction,  the  adequacy  of  the 
Federal  management  system  to  administer 
the  OCS  Act.  procedures  related  to  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  environmental  im- 
pact statements,  economic  costs,  the  con- 
sideration of  alternative  sources  of  oil  and 
gas,  and  many  others.  These  questions  and 
others  require  Congressional  review 

Witnes.ses  invited  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  March  23  and  24  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


March  23— The  Honorable  Rogers  C  B. 
Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

March  24 — Russell  E.  Train.  Chairman, 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Dr.  Robert  White,  .Administrator.  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 

Subsequent  to  the  March  23  and  24  OCS 
overview  hearines  additional  hearings  will 
be  held  at  which  time  concerned  Congress- 
men and  selected  witnesses  representing  in- 
terested states,  environmental  organizations, 
and  industry  will  be  invited  to  present  their 
views.  The  Committee  also  plans  further 
hearings  late  this  spring  on  OCS  lease  bid- 
ding policy  alternatives  and  the  advisability 
of  and  possibilities  for  revenue  sharing  with 
the  states  as  part  of  its  consideration  of 
Federal  land  management  policies  during 
another  phase  of  Its  Nation  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy  Study  authorized  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 45. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  time  limita- 
tions make  It  impossible  for  fne  Committee 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  all  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  that  will  want  to 
appear.  The  Committee  will,  however,  re- 
ceive statements  for  the  record  and  they 
will  receive  a  careful  review  and  evaluation 
in  connection  with  the  Committee's  formula- 
tion of  recommendations  for  an  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  policy. 

Representatives  of  the  Administration  as 
well  as  invited  witnesses  at  future  hearings 
are  being  asked  to  direct  their  testimony 
to  specific  questions  and  policy  issues  which 
the  Committee  has  prepared.  Mr.  President, 
I  attach  these  questions  and  policy  Issues 
to  my  statement: 

Questions  and  Policy  Issltes  Related  to 
Oversight  Hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion OF  THE  Outer  Continfntal  Shei.f 
Lands  Act  To  Be  Held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Pursuant  to  S  Res  4.5.  March  23 
and  24.  1972 

The  following  questions  are  directed  to- 
wards developing  historical  ar.d  background 
Information  on  the  legal  and  management 
regime  for  the  Outer  Contl.iental  Shelf 
I  OCS)  as  well  as  significant  policy  Issues 
coticerning  the  OCS.  Issues  which  are  not 
covered  in  this  paper  are  those  relating  to 
OCS  Lease  Bidding  Policy  alternatives  at.d 
possibilities  for  revenue  sliaring  with  the 
States.  These  Issues  win  be  examined  In  later 
hearings. 

A.  the  present  legal  regime  for  the  outeb 

continental  shelf 
1  What  Federal  statutes  directly  contrib- 
ute to  or  constitute  the  exislng  legal  regime 
for  the  management  of  the  resources  of  the 
OCS  (ir.cludir.g  relevant  Executive  Orders  or 
other  executi\e  branch  policy  statements  and 
relevant  court  decisions)? 

2.  What,  in  summary  form,  is  the  major 
goal  or  purpose  of  each  of  these  statutes,  or- 
ders or  policy  statements  (e.g.  resource  de- 
velopment, oreanographlc  research,  fish  and 
wildlife  protection,  pollution  control,  etc.)? 

3.  Which  entitles  within  which  Federal 
agencies  have  been  .issigned  OCS  responsibil- 
ities ar.d  what  formal  and  informal  coordi- 
nating relatlonslnps  ( inter-aeency  commit- 
tees, memorar^da  of  understar.dlng,  etc  i 
exist  among  these  agencies  regarding  OCS 
administration''  (Provide  organization  chart 
showing  agencies  and  their  links  I 

4.  What  changes  In  the  existing  legal  re- 
gime or  Federal  organizational  structure  for 
management  of  the  OCS  have  been  proposed 
or  recommended  by  Federal  advlsorv  commit- 
tees or  by  the  Administration  and  what,  In 
summary  form.  Is  the  purpose  of  these  rec- 
ommended changes? 

5.  What  additional  changes  in  the  existing 
legal  regime  or  Federal  organizational  struc- 
ture merit  Congressional  consideration  and 
review? 
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B.    HISTORICAL  DATA 

What  Is  the  available  statistical  Informa- 
tion related  to  OCS  oil,  gas.  sulfur,  and  salt 
leasing,  drilling  production,  Income  and  re- 
nted Information  for  the  period  1953-1971? 

1.  Geological  and  Geophysical  Exploration: 

(a)  Permits   Granted   by   Number.   Years, 
atd  Areas  Covered. 

2.  Leasing: 
a)   Lease    Sales    by     Years,    States    and 

Pjoducts. 

(b)  Producing  and  Non-producing  Leases 
Years  and  States. 

3.  Development: 
(a)   Well  Status: 

(I )  By  Years. 

( II)  By  Years,  and  States, 
lb)    Well  Activity: 

( I )  By  Years. 
<11)    By  Years,  and  States. 

( c )  Unit  Plans.  Number  of,  by  Years. 

4.  P:-oduc:;on  and  Revenue: 
lai  Stat. sties  bv  Years: 
ili     Oil    and    C<j::der.sate.    and    Gas    Pro- 
iction. 
(i:i   Revenue  and  Production  Values. 

(III)  All    Leasable    Minerals — Value    and 
Royalty. 

(bj    Production.    Value,    and    Royalty    by 
Products; 

(i)  Oil  a:.d  Condensate. 

(II)  Gas. 

(iUi    Natural  Gasoline  and  L  P.G. 
(iv)  Salt. 
(VI  Sulfur. 
(c)     Production.    Value    and    Royalty,    by 

Yfars.  States,  and  Products: 

(!i    Calirornla — Oil  and   Condensate,  Gas, 
Oisohne,  and  L.P.G^ 

11)    Louisiana — Oil  and  Condensate,  Gas, 
Gasoline  and  L  P  G  .  Salt,  Sulfur, 

ill)  Texas — Oil  and  Condensate.  Gas.  Gas- 
oline and  LP  G 

d)  Summary  of  Bonuses.  Minimum  Roy- 
les,  Rentals.  Shut-In  Gas  Payments.  Roy- 
les.  and  Total  by  Years.  States,  and  Prod- 


;;alifornia,     Florida.     Louisiana.     Oregon. 
Tet^as.  Washington,  Total  by  Stu-es, 

Total  O.Tshore  a.:d  United  States  Pro- 
tion  of  Oil  and  Condensate,  and  Gas: 

a)  Total    O.^shore    "State"    and   "Federal 
"  Production  by  Years  and  States — Oil 

3  Condensate,  Gas. 

b)  Total  United  States  and  Outer  Contl- 
tal   Shelf   Production   of   Crude  Oil   and 

Cc+idensate.  and  Gas. 

What    has    been    the    average    excess. 
t-ln  or  reserve  producing  capacity  for  oil 
1  gas  on  the  OCS  in  each  year? 
'Vhat  portion  of  this  capacity  has  resulted 


a)  Market  demand  proratlonlng? 

b)  MKR  proratlonmg  ' 

ci   Lack,  of  pipeline  connections* 
d)   Economic  factors? 

How  much  natural  gas  has  been  vented 
flared  on  OCS  leases  in  each  year^  How 

h    (if   any)    royalty   is  collected   on   this 


What    volume   of    petroleum    re.'xjurces 
been  lost  In  oil  spills  or  consumed  by 
ntal  fire  In  connection  with  OCS  de- 
jpmental   activities?   How   much,   if   any, 
"ty  Is  collected  on  these  resources^ 
.   What   proportion  of  OCS  lease  acreage 
1    petroleum    production    has    been    ac- 
nted  for  by  oil  "majors",  "minors",  "In- 
ndents",  and  non-oil  companies  (or  by 
ther  appropriate  classification  of  enter- 
prises) ? 

How  many  offshore  drUllng  rigs  have 


1)   Present  on  or  adjacent  to  the  OCS,  or 
b)  Working  on  the  OCS  in  each  past  year? 

C.    StTPPLT 

What  are  the  best  available  estimates  of 
volumes  of  crude  oil.  natural  gas,  natu- 
gaa  liquids,  and  other  minerals  by  type, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands   (be- 


tween  the  seaward  boundary  of  submerged 
lands  under  state  Jurisdiction  and  the  sea- 
ward edge  of  the  U.S.  continental  rise),  for 
areas  adjacent  to  each  coastal  state,  by  re- 
gion, and   for   the  total   OCS  area' 

Estimates  should  be  provided  of  total  and 
recoverable: 

(a)  Know:i  or  proved  reserves, 

( b)  Marginal  and 

(c)  Submarginal  potential  resources  (or 
for  a  similar  gradation  of  resource  categories 
by  recoverability  and  uncertainty;  definitions 
should  be  provided  for  each  category). 

2.  Inasmuch  as  recoverability  Is  Influenced 
by  technological  and  economic  factors,  what 
lnflu3nce  can  be  anticipated  on  the  fore- 
going estimates   from: 

(a)   Technological  advances. 

I  b)   Price  changes? 

D.  INF0RM.\TI0N    FOR    DECISIONMAKING    AND 

MANAGEMENT 

1.  What  kinds  of  Information.  Including 
geological  and  geophysical  Information,  do 
the  Federal  agencies  review,  evaluate  or  con- 
sider In  connection  with  identifying  those 
areao  most  appropriate  for  an  OCS  lease  sale 
and  for  determining  the  Individual  tracts 
offered  in  such  sales?  What  Is  the  source 
of  such  Information? 

2.  Using  such  information,  to  what  extent 
can  the  most  promising  acreage  be  identified, 
and  with  what  degree  of  confidence  can  re- 
coverable petroleum  reserves  be  estimated 
prior  to  drilling 

(a)  In  a  geological  province; 

(b)  In  a  sale  area;  and 

(c)  In  a  lea.se  tract '' 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, from  the  point  of  view  of  maximizing 
resource  development,  lease  revenues,  safety 
and  environmental  protection,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost,  of  using  the  present  In- 
formational system  for  identifying  promis- 
ing acreage  prior  to  lease  sales  compared  to: 

la)  The  Federal  government  conducting 
its  own  expanded  geological  and  geophysical 
surveys, 

(bi  Purchasing  s\ich  Information  from 
private  surveyors, 

(c)  Requlrlr.g  members  of  the  petroleum 
ii-.dustry  to  submit  on  a  confidential  basis 
their  exploratory  data  and  resulting  assess- 
ment. 

(d)  Developing  new  sources  of  Informa- 
tion. In  addition  to  geological  or  geophysical 
Information. 

le)  Any  combination  of  these  alterna- 
tives? 

E.  PRESENT  DECISIONMAKING  AND  M.'\NAGE- 

MENT    PROCEDURES 

1.  What  is  the  pr^ocedure  currently  used 
by  the  Federal  agencies  for  determining,  on 
a  short  range  i  one-year).  Intermediate  range 
(flvr-year),  and  long  range  (five  years  and 
beyond)  basis: 

la)  The  demand  or  need  for  OCS  pro- 
duction? 

(b)  The  sequence,  size  and  timing  of 
sales? 

<c)  The  location,  size,  and  shape  of  spe- 
cific tracts  offered  for  lease? 

2.  What  IS  the  procedure  currently  used 
by  the  Federal  agencies  for  taking  Into  ac- 
count recreational,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  environme:Ual  values  In  choosing 
tracts  to  be  leased? 

F     LEASE    ADMINISTRATION 

1.  What,  m  general,  are  the  current  proce- 
dures for  lease  supervision  and  inspection? 
Are  th»re  concrete  indications  of  Improved 
surveillance  and  compliance  over  paijt  ex- 
perience? To  what  extent  has  the  risk  of 
acclc^nt^  such  as  those  which  occurred  near 
Santa  Barbara  and  offshore  Loulsla.na  been 
reduced.  a::d  to  what  factors  are  reductions 
( if  anv )  due? 

2.  What  measures  (including  in-house  and 
consultant  studies  under  way  or  recently 
completed)   have  the  Federal  agencies  taken 


or  planned  regarding  Improvement  of  OCS 

administration? 

G.    JURISDICTIONAL    ISStJES 

1.  What  Jurisdictional  issues  remain  un- 
resolved regarding: 

(a)  The  seaward  limits  of  the  OCS? 

(b)  The  seaward  limits  of  state  jurisdic- 
tion? 

(c)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

( I )  to  suspend  and  extend  leases? 

(II)  to  promulgate  "conservation"  reeula. 
tions? 

(Hi)  to  permit  or  authorize  the  use  of  the 
OCS  for  purposes  other  than  mineral  devel- 
opment? 

What  Is  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  resolution 
of  any  such  Issues  on  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  OCS  Is  administered;  to  what  ex- 
tent are  they  or  can  they  be  responsible  for 
delays  In  lease  sales? 

2.  Provide  a  summary  of  pending  proposals 
for  offshore  terminals,  supertanker  facilities 
offshore  nuclear  facilities,  and  other  devel-' 
opment  projects  which  in  whole  or  In  part 
would  be  located  on  the  OCS.  What,  if  any, 
Federal  permits  and/or  licenses  are  required 
under  present  law  for  these  projects?  Is  ad- 
ditional Federal  legislation  dealing  speclflcal- 
ly  with  proposals  of  this  nature  required  or 
desirable? 

3.  What  formal  or  Informal  procedures  are 
used  by  the  Federal  agencies  to  ascertain 
and  consider  the  Interests  and  views  of  in- 
dividual coastal  States  regarding  Federal 
leasing  and  management  declslona  for  OCS 
lands? 

4.  What  should  the  role  of  State  govern- 
ment be  with  respect  to  Federal  decision- 
making concerning: 

(a)  Exploration? 

(b)  Leasing? 

(c)  Environmental  regulations  on  OC3 
lands  bordering  the  States'  jurisdiction? 

5.  Are  there  high  priority  research  or  ad- 
ministrative programs  related  to  OCS  ad- 
ministration that  remain  unfunded,  under- 
funded, or  short  of  fiersonnel? 

H.    ECONOMIC    COSTS 

1.  What  has  been  the  average  cost  (ex- 
clusive of  bonuses,  royalties,  and  other 
"rents")  of: 

(a)  Exploration, 

(b)  Development,  and 

(c)  Production  of  petroleum  (oil,  natural 
gas  and  natural  gas  liquids)  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf? 

2.  How  have  these  average  economic  costa 
compared  to  the  average  economic  coet  of: 

(a)  Petroleum  from  domestic  onshore 
areas,  and 

( b )  The  landed  prices  of  imports? 

3.  What  are  the  anticipated  economic  costs 
of  petroleum  produced  from  future  OCS 
leases  and  how  will  these  costs  compare  with: 

(a)  The  anticipated  costs  of  alternative 
sources  of  hydrocarbons  from  onshore  areas 
(including  new  energy  sources  such  as  liquid 
or  gaseous  products  of  coal  and  oil  shale), 
and  with 

( b )  The  landed  prices  of  Impwrts? 

4.  To  the  extent  that  OCS  production  Is  an 
alternative  to  Imports,  what  Is  the  expected 
net  impact  per  unit  of  petroleum  production 
upon  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments?  (The 
balimce  of  payments  Impact  of  Imports  In- 
cludes net  foreign  Investment  and  foreign 
earnings  of  U,S.  petroleum  companies,  and 
producer  country  Imports  from  the  U.S.  fi- 
nanced by  petroleum  earnings.) 

I.    NATIONAL   ENVIRONMENTAL   POLICY   ACT 
(NEPA)    AND  THE  OCS 

1.  In  View  Of  the  recent  Louisiana  offshore 
sale  court  decision,  what  changes  in  proce- 
dure, If  any,  do  the  Federal  agencies  contem- 
plate to  satisfy  NEPA  environmental  impact 
statement  requirements? 

2.  In  light  of  existing  and  projected  de- 
mands for  energy  and  the  simultaneous  re- 
quirement to  protect  the  marine  environ- 
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ment,  what  alternative  sources  of  energy, 
other  than  OCS  petroleum  from  future 
leases,  are  readily  available  and  at  what  eco- 
nomic costs  and  environmental  risks? 

3.  What  would  be  the  economic,  security  of 
supply,  and  environmental  consequences  of 
alternative  strategies  for  the  scheduling  of 
OCS  resource  development  (e.g.,  postponing 
development  and  consumption  of  these  re- 
sources until  the  need  for  them  is  greater, 
due  to  Increased  costs  or  unavailability  of 
imported  oil)  ? 

J.    ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

1.  What  are  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
environmental  risks  and  problems  related  to 
OCS  oil  and  gas  development  In : 

(a)  Geophysical  exploration? 

(b)  Drilling  and  production? 

(c)  Undersea  pipeline  construction  and 
operation? 

(d)  Tanker  operation? 

(e)  Port  and  processing  facilities? 

(f)  Onshore  pipeline  construction  and 
operation? 

To  what  extent  is  each  of  the  above  a  mat- 
ter of: 

(a)  Chronic  waste  discharges  In  water? 

(b)  Episodic  (accidental)  waste  discharges 
In  water? 

(c)  Air  pollution? 

(d)  Slltatlon,  hydrodynamics? 

(e)  Congestion  and  conflicting  land  uses? 

(f)  Navigation  safety? 

(g)  Aesthetics? 

2.  Summarize  experience  with  environ- 
mental effects  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tions In: 

(a)  Gulf  Coast; 

(b)  California; 

(c)  Cook  Inlet; 

(d)  Overseas, 

For  each  of  the  above  areas  indicate  the 
ntmiber  of  wells  drilled,  the  number  of 
mishaps  which  have  occurred  and  the  con- 
sequence of  each  such  mishap  to  the  state 
of  the  ambient  marine  and  estuarlne  en- 
vironment. What  different  or  additional  en- 
vironmental effects  are  anticipated  In  con- 
nection with  operations  offshore  in: 

(a)  Atlantic  Coastal  areas; 

(b)  Gulf  of  Alaska; 

(c)  Bristol  Bay; 

(d)  Arctic  Ocean? 

3.  What,  in  summary,  are: 

(a)  Treaty, 

(b)  Federal  statutory, 

(c)  Regulatory  and  lease-contract  provi- 
sions governing  liability  of  OCS  lessees  for 
damages  and  cleanup  costs  arising  from  oil 
and  gas  operations  conducted  pursuant  to 
OCS  leases? 

4.  What  follow-up  action  was  taken  by 
Interior,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Coast  Guard  and  other  Federal 
agencies  after  each  OCS  mishap  and  what 
interagency  agreements  and  plans,  related  to 
coordinated  Federal  handling  of  any  future 
OCS  mishaps,  have  been  made  as  a  result  of 
these  experiences? 

5.  What  quantitative  information  is  avail- 
able about  the  total  costs  of  past  mishaps  on 
the  OCS,  Including  oil  and  gas  lost,  private 
and  government  cleanup  costs,  loss  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  damage  to  tourism,  reduced 
property   values,    and   administrative   costs? 

6.  What  contingency  plans  and  cooperative 
arrangements  have  been  effected  by  Indus- 
try regarding  accidents  in  offshore  oil  and 
gas  operations?  How  would  these  affect  re- 
sponse time,  total  cost,  and  environmental 
Impact?  Are  further  measures  desirable  or 
required? 

7.  What  additional  geological,  biological, 
engineering  or  other  information  is  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  improving  the  environ- 
mental safety  aspects  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
operations?  Is  there  research  that  ought  to 
be  completed  before  any  further  offshore 
leasing?  Are  there  speclflc  Instances  or  areas 
la  which  leasing  should  be  postponed  pend- 


ing completion  of  further  studies?  What  time 
effort  and  costs  would  be  Involved  in  this 
research? 

8.  What  Is  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
on  the  effect  of  oil  spills  on  fish  and  wildlife 
and  the  marine  environment?  What  Is  the 
level  of  Federal  funding  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  this  area?  Are  there  research 
opportunities  which  are  not  being  pursued 
for  lack  of  funding? 

K.   SANCTUARIES 

1.  How  many  times  has  the  authority 
granted  to  the  President  In  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Act  to  withdraw  areas  of  the 
OCS  from  leasing  been  used  to  establish 
marine  preserves? 

(a)  Where  are  the  areas,  when  were  they 
withdrawn  or  designated,  and  what  is  their 
size? 

(b)  What,  If  any,  proposals  for  further 
withdrawals  or  designations  are  under  active 
consideration? 

(c)  What  criteria  govern  decisions  to  estab- 
lish a  marine  preserve? 

2.  Should  the  Congress  determine,  on  a 
case  by  case  basis,  the  clrctunstances  under 
which  tracts  of  OCS  lands  should  be  estab- 
lished as  marine  preserves  or  sanctuaries? 

3.  Are  there  Instances  in  which  highly 
promising  OCS  acreage  should  be  perma- 
nently reserved  from  development  for  recre- 
ational, ecological,  or  aesthetic  reasons? 
What  cost-benefit  standards  should  be  ap- 
plied to  proposals  for  reservations  of  this 
type?  What  other  standards  or  considerations 
should  be  applied  to  proposals  for  reserva- 
tions of  this  type? 

4.  What  role  do  coastal  States  play  with 
respect  to  Federal  determinations  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  marine  sanctuaries 
on  OCS  lands  seaward  of  the  State's  juris- 
diction? 

5.  If  a  short  term  (two-year)  or  long  term 
(five-  to  ten-year)  moratorium  were  estab- 
lished and  all  OCS  operations  were 
suspended : 

(a)  From  what  probable  alternative 
sources  would  petroleum  demand  be  filled? 

(b)  To  what  extent,  if  any,  would  these 
alternatives  reduce  the  risk  of  coastline  oil 
pollution? 

(c)  What  new  environmental  risks  would 
be  associated  with  alternative  sources  of 
supply? 

L.   STRATEGIC  RESERVE 

1.  What  consideration  has  been  or  should 
be  given  to  development  of  OCS  tracts  and 
holding  production  in  ready  reserve  In  the 
event  of  disruptions  In  foreign  or  other 
sources  of  supply? 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  GOLDEN  YEARS— A  TIME  OF 
TRIUMPH  OR  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr,  Randolph)  addressed 
the  Annual  National  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Rehabilitation  Conference  of  the 
American  Legion  which  met  in  'Washing- 
ton, D.C,  His  address  on  problems  of  the 
aged  to  the  several  hundred  \'islting 
Legionnaires  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm as  demonstrated  by  their  applause 
on  several  occasions  during  Its  delivery 
and  a  standing  ovation  at  its  conclusion. 

Senator  Randolph's  timely  remarks 
are  of  Interest  to  all  Senators.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  Golden  Years— A  Tike  or  Triumph  oh 
Tragedy? 

(Speech  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  49th 
Annual  National  Veterans  Affairs  and  He- 
habliltation  Conference,  the  American 
Legion,  March  1.  1972,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  asked  to  speek 

this  morning.  As  the  nation's  largest  vet- 
erans organization,  you  have  a  long  history 
of  responsibility  and  concern.  You  represent 
the  Intereits  of  this  countr>-'s  veterans,  and 
you  al.so  voice  the  concerns "ol  the  Ainerican 
public  on  policy  and  direction.  This  is,  a  large 
undertaking,  but  you  have  met  both  ch.il- 
lenges  well.  I  salute  your  spirit  and  dedi- 
cation. 

My  role  In  this  Important  conference  is 
two-fold.  As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  was  created  last  year, 
I  am  aware  of  your  Intense  Interest  in  legis- 
lation directly  affecting  your  veteran  con- 
stituency. And,  as  a  meralser  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  know  that  there  are 
legislative  matters  which  are  In  the  public 
weal,  but  go  directly  to  the  problems  and 
concerns  of  your  membership. 

Contrary  to  that  popular  refrain,  old  sol- 
diers DO  die — about  318,000  of  them  failed 
to  answer  mustier  in  1971.  Their  suflertng  and 
sacrifice  In  the  cau.se  of  lionor  and  freedom 
does  not  fade  away,  but  the  nation's  memory 
of  their  deeds  is  becoming  increasingly  ob- 
scured by  the  Idealistic  notion  that,  some- 
how, from  this  moment  on,  all  mankind  will 
live  In  peace.  Somehow,  from  this  moment 
on,  love  and  brotherhood  will  stlfie  the  bivser 
Instincts  of  greed  and  the  lust  for  power. 
Would  that  it  were  so. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  report.ed  that  the 
average  age  of  the  nation's  28.3  million  vet- 
erans In  Chilian  life  was  44  5  years.  That's 
only  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year 
because  975,000  recently  separated  Vietnam 
era  veterans  were  folded  Into  the  statistics,  A 
more  signific.mt  figure,  I  feel,  shows  that  the 
nation's  two  million  veterans  65  vears  or 
older  did  not  decline  for  the  first  tlnie  In  the 
past  six  years.  And  projections  are  that  dur- 
ing the  next  20  years,  their  number  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  three- fold. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  life  will  be  like 
for  these  six  million  veterans  and  their  fellow 
elder  citizens  In  the  years  ahead,  I  wish  you 
co\ild  tell  me.  About  the  best  we  can  do  is 
review  the  recent  past  and  current  happen- 
ings which  may  Indicate  where  we  are 
heading. 

The  I970's  can  be  either  a  period  of  trl- 
imiph  or  one  of  despair  for  older  AmertcAns. 
The  facts  are  hard  to  conceal.  We  know  that 
nearly  5  million  per.sons  65  and  older  live 
In  poverty,  an  Increru-^e  of  100,000  since  1968. 
We  know  that  approximately  6  million  may 
be  living  In  sub-standard,  dilapidated  or  de- 
teriorating housing.  We  know  that  the  aver- 
age annual  health  care  bill  for  an  older 
American  is  appnxvchlng  $800 — three  times 
that  of  persons  In  the  19-to-64  age  category 
and  six  times  that  for  Individuals  imder 
age  19. 

Three  months  ago  an  historic  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  was  called  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  very  problems  and  to  de- 
velop a  natlon.U  policy  on  Agljjg,  That  Con- 
ference concurred  with  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  In  assessing  the  gravity  of  the 
wide  array  of  problems  facing  the  elderly. 
That  Conference  was  significant  in  another 
respect:  One  day  after  the  White  House  Con- 
ference closed,  the  Senate  approved  the  high- 
est level  of  funding  yet  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  This  action  raised  the  Administra- 
tion's original  funding  request  of  $29  5  mil- 
lion to  a  total  of  $100  million — or  a  239  per. 
cent  Increase  over  the  initial  sum  sought. 

Legislative  action  on  several  far-reaching 
measures  Is  underway  In  our  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
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C(  mmlttee.  The  first  of  a  series  of  field 
hfariiigs  oj;  proposals  to  extend  and  expand 
Administration  on  Ag:ng  Is  scheduled 
y  (March  1)  In  Kansas  Citv.  Other  hear- 
s  are  In  process  on  measures  which  would 
and  aging  research,  and  create  a  national 
Itute  on  gerontology.  The  subcommittee, 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  marking  up  the 
American  Community  Service  Employ- 
Act  tS  555)  and  the  Older  Workers 
oyment  Act  (3.  1307),  and  Is  studying 
n'llar  proposals  aimed  at  full  utilization  of 
skills  and  experience  of  our  older  Amer- 
ns — one  of  our  largest  wasted  resources.  It 
my  privilege  to  be  the  chief  sponsor  of 
1307.  These  '.egislative  proposals  also  can 
our  people  offset  the  merciless  march  of 
ion  over  their  already  inadequate  re- 
ement   incomes. 

n  the  past,  our  nation  has  made  too  little 
in    terras    of    maximizing   employ- 
nt  and  service  opportunities  for  older  per- 
is.   Many    older    workers    are    now    being 
out  of  the  work  force.  Only  about  17 
t    of   all    persons    in   the   65-plus   age 
have  Jobs,  usually  part-time  and  in 
,-er-paying    employment. 
Many  persons  now  in  the  40's  and  SO's  also 
discovering  that  advancing  age  may  be- 
a  problem  long  before  traditional  re- 
tirement. It  may  occur  when  age  makes  it 
difficult  to  locate  a  new  Job.  although  we  now 
e  a  law  prohibiting  such  dlscriraJnatory 
ices, 
rhe  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  now  con- 
(ierlng    the    many    far-reaching    proposals 
income  strategy  contained  in  H.R.  1.  the 
ilbus  Social  Security-Welfare  Reform  bill, 
know  that   the  5  percent  Increase  pro- 
in  the  House-passed  bUl  is  not  enough. 
our  senior  citizens,  inflation  already  has 
n  away  the  benefits  increa^ses  scheduled 
take  effect  in  June  H.R.  1. 
1  feel  that  the  Senate  version  of  H.R   1  will 
mike  solid  improvements  In  our  Social  Se- 
Ity.    Medicare    and    income    supplement 
to  the  elderly.  These  improvements 
needed  now — not  in  two  or  three  years — 
the  aged  are  to  escape  from  the  economic 
r^admiU  which  keeps  them  running  but  go- 
nowhere. 
n   1970,  for  example,  the  Administration 
proposed  a  7  percent  Increase  in  Social  Se- 
•ity  benefits   This  kicked  up  such  a  storm 
criticism  that  the  ante  was  raised  to   10 
cent.  The  significant  point  Is  that  neither 
:hese  prop^jsals  would  have  kept  pace  with 
rise  of  price.s  since  the  last   Social   Se- 
•ity  increase.   Only  because  of  bipartisan 
onal  insistence  did  the  elderly  win 
15'  percent   increase.   The   Administration 
eatened  to  veto  this  measure  because  of 
"Infiatlonary"    impact.    But    fortunately, 
measure  was  tacked  onto  a  tax  proposal 
thkt  the  President  could  not  veto. 

igaln    last    year.    Administration    spokes- 
mi  n  urged  the  Congress  to  limit  any  cost-of- 
liv.ng  adjustment  in  benefits  to  5  percent, 
request  was  later  eased  up   to  6  per- 
i.  .Again,  the  proposed  gain  would  have 
n  wiped  out  by  the  time  the  elderly  re- 
ed their  first  checks.  And  again,  a  blpar- 
n  Congress  ignored  the  ad\-lce  of  the  Ad- 
:Ustration  and  approved  a  stop-gap  10  per- 
t  rise. 
•:he   net   Impact   of  these  actions   is   that 
lal  Security  recipients  are  now  receiving 
t  $4  billion  more  m  benefi's  that  they 
Id  have  received  If  the  Administration 
prevailed. 

ere  Is  another  problem  which  crops  up 
time  the  Congress  improves  Social  Se- 
ty  benefits.  About  four  out  of  five  vet- 
pensioners  also  receive  social  security, 
iice  the  benefits  under  the  veterans'  pen- 
sloti   program   are   related   to   Income,    they 
reduced    when   social    security    benefits 
up.   In    virtually   every   case,    the   social 
ty    Increase    Is    greater    than    the    de- 
cr^ise  In  the  veterana'  pension,  but  even  lo 
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the  veteran  or  widow  Is  denied  a  portion  of 
the  earned  social  security  benefit  Increase 
that  other  beneficiaries  receive. 

In  order  to  keep  veteran  retirees  on  a 
par  with  other  citizens,  our  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  leported  two  bills — both  of 
which  I  cosponsored — providing  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  last  year.  Both  were  enacted 
into  law.  One  bill — now  Public  Law  92- 
198 — prevents  erosion  of  a  veteran's  pension 
because  of  Infiatlon  by  providing  for  a  cost- 
of-living  boost,  together  with  an  increase 
in  the  maximum  income  Umius  to  an  amount 
which  win  accommodate  these  social  secu- 
rity Increases,  Had  not  Congress  acted,  more 
than  1.1  million  veteran  pensioners  would 
have  suffered  reductions  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  on  January  1. 

The  second  bill — now  Public  Law  92-197 — 
provides  cost-of-living  increases  i^^  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  benefits 
to  approximately  176.000  widows,  46.000 
orphans,  and  68,5O0  needy  parents  i<f  veterans 
who  died  from  service-incurred  Injuries. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  the  Older 
Americans,  I  realize  that  I  have  focussed 
almost  exclusively  on  the  economic  asp^  ns. 
But  economics  Is  at  the  root  of  many  of 
the  other  problems,  such  as  poor  healt'n,  poor 
housing,  isolation  and  loneliness,  malnutri- 
tion and  lack  of  mobility. 

Today  there  are  more  than  20  million 
Americans — one  out  of  every  10  of  our  citi- 
zens— 65  or  older.  That  combined  number  Is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  total  population  of 
20  of  our  states. 

Equally  Important,  each  year.  1.4  million 
-Americans  will  have  their  65t'n  birthday.  By 
the  year  2000,  approximately  45  million  In- 
dividuals will  have  become  newcomers  to  this 
age  group. 

Today  our  nation  has  a  unique  opportunity 
'c  make  advancing  age — which  is  euphemisti- 
cally called  "The  Golden  Year5"'^a  time  of 
fulfillment  and  reward,  instead  of  neglect 
and  despair.  It  Is  significant  that,  at  this 
time,  there  is  already  broad  agreement  on 
many  crucial  policy  goals  we  should  adopt. 
There  Is  agreement  on  the  course  of  action 
our  nation  must  take  now  and  In  the  future. 

In  your  resolutions  and  policy  statements, 
your  organization  ha.=i  expressed  a  compre- 
hensive concern  for  the  problems  of  all  of 
-America's  people.  This  concern  extends  be- 
vond  your  communities  and  beyond  your 
membership  Your  real  Interest  lies  in  the 
future  of  this  society  and  this  country. 

The  problems  of  asing  that  I  have  out- 
lined provide  a  tough  te<:t  of  our  ability  to 
respond  as  a  democratic  and  humane  people. 
I  feel  that,  with  your  continued  concern 
and  support,  we  can  meet  this  test  suc- 
cessfullv. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO  LIBERTY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Stefan 
Korbonski,  chairman  of  the  A.<^sembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  wliich  he  makes  several  points 
in  support  of  the  continuation  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  and  an 
editorial  also  published  in  the  Times  of 
March  6  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  "nmes.  Mar.   16,  19721 

S.^VE  Radio  Free  Et-rope 
To  THE  Editor: 

In  connection  with  your  Feb.  22  editorial 
"Saving  Free  Voices,"  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  liquidation  of  Radio  Free 


Europe  either  by  extinction  or  by  policy  de- 
cision would  be  interpreted  by  the  peoples 
of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Po. 
land  and  Rumania  as  the  final  recognition 
by  the  United  States  of  the  present  status 
quo  and  of  the  permanency  of  the  Soviet 
rule  in  East  Europe, 

Surely.  It  would  not  kill  their  striving  for 
independence  but,  paradoxically,  might  re- 
sult In  shifting  their  hopes  toward  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  which  alone  of  the 
great  powers  shows  some  interest  in  East 
European  countries  regaining  their  inde- 
pendence. This  interest  was  demonstrated  by 
several  announcements  of  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment and.  not  so  long  ago,  by  the  vehe- 
ment condemnation  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechosolvakia  by  the  present  Chinese  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  also  being 
demonstrated  by  Radio  Peking  broadcasts  to 
East  Europe  and  by  Radio  Tirana  broadcasts 
to  Poland. 

In  addition,  the  closing  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope would  represent  an  unwarranted  gift  to 
Soviet  Russia,   which  through   its  own  and 
satellite  facilities  pours  "hate  America"  prop- 
aganda 900  hours  dally  in  78  languages. 
Stefan  Korbonski, 
Chairman,    Assembly    of    Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  March  6,  1972] 
A  Sen.ate  Majority  Speaks 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  sponsored  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  back  continuation  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

What  makes  the  move  extraordinary  is 
that  the  primary  Immediate  aim  of  the 
sponsors  Is  to  put  pressure  ou  the  Senate's 
conferees  to  end  their  deadlock  with  House 
conferees  on  this  Issue,  a  stalemate  that 
threatens  the  swift  demise  of  both  these  ma- 
jor communications  links  to  Eastern  Europe. 
Now  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
spoken,  there  can  be  no  moral  basis  for  the 
continued  obduracy  of  that  chamber's  con- 
ferees. 

Their  present  tactics,  if  successful  in  ter- 
minating these  broadcasts,  can  only  benefit 
the  Kremlin.  Its  bitter  enmity  to  these  radio 
voices  has  long  emphasized  their  importance 
in  filling  a  communications  void  by  providing 
information  otherwise  unavailable. 


ENERGY.  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  PEO- 
PLE—ADDRESSES BY  SENATOR 
MOSS 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
several  montlis  the  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  held  many  days  of  hearings  on  key 
issues  in  the  energy  crisis.  As  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  <Mr.  Moss>  has  been  in  a  strategic 
position  to  question  some  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  of  the  country 
on  the  supply  of  energy  we  now  have,  the 
projected  demand  for  it,  and  what  we 
must  do  to  meet  this  demand. 

In  two  recent  speeches  in  Utah,  Sena- 
tor Moss  summarized  some  of  the  things 
he  has  learned.  On  the  same  day.  Febru- 
ary 17,  he  spoke  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, in  Provo,  and  at  an  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers  meeting  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  texts  of  the  two  speeches  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Address  by  Senator  Frank  E,  Moss  at  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah, 
February  17,   1972 

minerals    and    the    energy    OtTTLOOK 

Judging  from  my  mall,  a  great  many  geol- 
ogists and  petroleum  and  mining  engineers 
are  beginning  to  wonder  what  Washington 
is  dcing  about  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970. 

You  will  recall  In  1970,  Public  Law  91-631 
set  forth  the  policy  of  Congress  to  be:  a 
continuing  national  interest  to  foster  and 
encourage  private  enterprise  In  the  develop- 
ment of  economicallv  sound  and  stable  do- 
mestic mining,  minerals,  metal  and  mineral 
reclamation  industries;  to  encourage  the 
orderly  and  economic  development  of  do- 
mestic mineral  resources,  reserves,  and  the 
reclamation  of  metals  and  minerals;  to  en- 
cour.ige  mining,  mineral,  and  metallurgical 
research,  including  the  wise  and  efficient  use 
of  our  natural  and  reclalmable  mineral  re- 
sources; and  to  encourage  the  study  and 
development  of  methods  for  the  reclamation 
of  mined  land. 

That  law  Is  of  Immeasurable  significance 
to  the  mining  Industry  and  to  the  American 
society,  for  the  Impact  of  mining  affects  a 
great  swath  of  companies  and  Individuals 
all  across  the  country.  No  one  should  know 
this  better  than  a  westerner,  nor  a  Utahn 
for  that  matter,  for  while  Brigham  Young 
was  not  too  happy  with  the  soldiers  who 
were  the  first  to  take  up  mining  prospecting 
In  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  when  they  came 
over  the  mountain  with  Capt,  Conner,  Presi- 
dent Young  was  more  than  willing  to  en- 
courage mining  when,  for  example,  he  sent 
the  saints  down  Into  Ironton,  In  Iron  Coun- 
ty, to  search  out  the  ore  and  start  an  Iron 
foundry  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  settlers. 

We  needed  mining  activity  and  Its  related 
Industry  in  this  state  then,  and  we  need  It 
now.  For  the  proper  support  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  development  of  our  resources  and 
technology. 

Now  with  this  enunciated  national  policy 
of  fostering  and  developing  an  economically 
sound  and  stable  mining  Industry,  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  are  wondering  whether  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  Introduced,  such  as 
measures  to  repeal  the  1872  mining  laws,  bills 
to  revise  the  1920  mineral  leasing  act,  and 
the  host  of  bills  covering  surface  mining,  are 
really  meeting  the  national  policy  of  fostering 
an  economically  sound,  stable  "domestic  In- 
dustry. 

In  the  meantime,  while  all  of  this  Is  going 
on  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  environmental 
activists  plot  strategies  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funding  for  court  Injunctions  to  stop 
energy  oriented  developments  all  around  the 
country,  and  In  another  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation the  curtain  Is  going  up  on  a  drama 
entitled  "Energy  Crisis." 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  that  after 
having  listened  to  the  testimony  of  many  ex- 
pert witnesses  through  the  first  year  of  the 
energy  study  authorized  by  S,  Res,  45,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  an  energy  crisis. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Not  too  many  weeks  ago  the  headline  on 
the  front  page  of  the  "Washington  Post" 
read;  "Gas  company  limits  sales,  cities  short- 
age." The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  story 
read  as  follows;  "Washington  Gas  Light  Co. 
announced  yesterday  that  new  sales  of  gas, 
'for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time'  will  be 
restricted    to    single    family    residences. 

"Citing  a  severe  shortage  of  natural  gas 
throughout  the  Nation.  Washington  Gas  said 
the  drastic  new  policy  is  the  only  method 
by  which  it  can  assure  adequate  service  for 
present  customers."  Here  at  home,  nothing 
quite  that  severe  has  happened — but  on  the 
east  coast  50'~c  of  our  gas  needs  are  now  be- 
ing met  by  imports. 

Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  noted  scientist  and  a  pro- 
gram pioneer  In  the  nuclear  energy  program 
pointed  out  that  If  the  fuel  mix  In  the  year 


2000  is  the  same  as  it  is  now,  then  the  U.S. 
will  require  for  the  year  2000; 

15  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  annually; 

74  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  an- 
nually; 

1.6  billion  tons  of  coal  annually. 

By  crmparison.  our  1970  consumption  of 
crude  oil  and  gas  liquids  was  5,3  billion 
barrels,  but  we  only  produced  3.5  billion 
barrels  that  year.  Natural  gas  consumption 
in  1970  amounted  to  22  trillon  cubic  feet, 
and  coal  production  was  590  million  tons,  of 
which  70  million  tons  were  exported. 

Dr.  Lapp  paints  a  gloomy  picture.  He  said, 
as  for  our  oil  prospect :  Tliat  the  U.S.  reserves 
in  the  lower  48  states  and  oilshore  are  al- 
ready being  exploited  near  their  maximum 
pumping  capacity  and  will  probably  be 
pushed  to  a  peak  pniduction  of  about  4  bil- 
lion barrels  per  year  in  mid-decade.  Tliere- 
after.  they  will  decline.  By  1985  when  de- 
mand reaches  10  billion  barrels  per  year,  the 
U.S.  may  be  importing  two-thirds  of  its 
petroleum. 

As  for  our  gas  prospect :  Proven  reserves  of 
natural  gas.  Including  Alaskan,  amount  to 
less  than  300  trillion  cubic  feet  (TCFi.  The 
United  States  has  already  burned  up  400  TCF 
of  natural  gas.  and  assuming  a  year  2000  con- 
sumption of  50  TCF,  we  will  demand  1.200 
TCF  In  the  last  three  decades  of  this  century 
New  gas  finds  lag  behind  Increased  demand 
and  for  the  past  four  years  proved  reser\es 
have  dropped. 

The  coal  prospect:  Domestic  coal  reserves 
probably  exceed  1.600  billion  tons,  but  prob- 
lems of  production,  sulfur  content  and  trans- 
portation are  formidable.  Strip  mining,  ap- 
proaching 50'~  of  all  U.S.  coal  production, 
involves  environmental  liisult  and  may  be 
curtailed  or  drastically  slowed.  Underground 
mining  is  labor  limited  and  is  unlikely  to 
provide  1.6  billion  tons  of  coal  for  the  vear 
2000. 

Research  and  development  of  nuclear  power 
goes  ahead.  We  are  making  progress  on  a  nu- 
clear breeder  reactor — but  slgnific-int  impact 
on  our  local  energy  demand  is  decades  away. 

Research  In  the  fields  of  solar  energy  and 
In  geothermal  steam  continues,  but  we  can- 
not yet  see  or  predict  any  sizable  Impact  tu 
our  energy  resources. 

With  these  statistics  facing  us.  It  Is  Inevita- 
ble that  we  face  a  true  crisis  In  supply  and 
demand  of  energy.  Add  to  this  the  environ- 
mental Issue  now  sweeping  the  country  and 
It  Is  Indeed  a  formidable  situation.  It  Is  not 
Insurmountable. 

In  President  Nixon's  statement  to  Con- 
gress of  February  8,  1972.  he  said: 

"...  We  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
basic  factors  which  underlie  our  more  ob- 
vious environmental  problems — factors  like 
the  use  of  land  and  the  Impact  of  incen- 
tives or  disincentives  built  Into  our  economic 
system.  We  are  gaining  an  increasingly 
sophisticated  understanding  of  the  way  eco- 
nomic. Institutional,  and  legal  forces  shape 
our  surroundings  for  good  or  111 — the  next 
step  Is  learning  how  to  turn  such  forces  to 
environmental  benefit." 

For  those  of  us  born  In  the  west,  the 
grandeur  and  the  beauty — the  open  space — 
the  freedom  of  the  spirit — our  environment 
...  is  an  ever  present,  soul  lifting  expe- 
rience. Degradation  of  that  environment  is 
not  acceptable.  The  accommodation  must 
come,  however,  In  finding  ways  to  meet  our 
energy  crisis  while  preserving  the  environ- 
ment. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  Is  an 
Investment  In  human  capital.  When  Carlyle 
said  In  1839.  "What  constitutes  the  well  be- 
ing of  man?"  He  asked  the  same  question 
we  are  faced  wtlh  today.  The  factors  which 
constitute  the  well  being  of  man  require  a 
reconciling  of  environment  and  energy  needs. 
More  may  not  be  better,  but  less  Is  not  bet- 
ter either. 

One  way  In  which  we  can  hopefully  ac- 
complish this  acoommodatlon  and  meet  the 


national  policy  of  minerals  Is  in  a  reexamina- 
tion of  otir  laws  related  to  mining.  Many  of 
our  laws  are  behind  the  times  Some  revision 
with  built-in  environmental  protection  is 
only  commonsense  and  good  husbanding  of 
a  resource  as  any  farmer  knows. 
As  I  see  it,  we  need: 

1.  Stepped-up  energy  research  to  conserve 
energy  and  use  It  more  efficiently, 

2.  New  and  more  acceptable  means  of  en- 
ergy production, 

3.  New  ways  to  use  the  sources  of  energy 
which  we  now  have  In  a  "clean"  way. 

4.  Federal  laws  to  reclaim  surface-mined 
lands  and  to  prevent  uncontrolled  surface 
mining  in  the  future. 

5.  Incentives  for  mineral  discovery  and  de- 
velopment Including  some  revl.sion  of  the 
1872  mining  law  In  a  manner  which  will  still 
allow  a  little  miner  to  prospect  for  and  de- 
velop needed  mineral  resources. 

6.  An  Increase  in  our  efforts  to  find  the 
more  difficult  reserves  of  the  clean  fossil  fuels 
offshore  and  Inland. 

7.  Economic  Incentives — and  to  encourage 
capital  Investment  to  finance  development 
and  environmental  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources and  energy  supplies,  and  new  facili- 
ties for  their  use. 

Some  of  these  needs  may  be  met  with  help 
from  new  legislation  I  have  sponsored  and 
Introduced  S  635  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Mining  and  Mineral  Policy  Act  of  1970  and 
has  as  its  purpose  the  supporting  and  stimu- 
lating of  mining,  mined  land  reclamation, 
underground  reservoir  utilization  mineral 
economics,  and  related  environmental  re- 
search, and  the  training  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians 
in  such   fields. 

This  will  be  done  by  the  establishment  of 
an  appropriate  research  and  training  center 
In  each  State  through  matching  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  each  participating 
State  In  establishing  and  carrying  on  the 
work  of  a  competent  and  qualified  mining, 
minerals,  and  related  environmental  research 
ln.st itute  or  center. 

With  Senator  Bible  of  Nevada  and  Senator 
Allott  of  Colorado.  I  Introduced  S.  2542,  to 
establish  a  system  for  the  development  of 
mineral  resources  on  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  The  1872  mining  law  is  being 
attacked  on  all  sides  so  S.  2542  meets  that 
problem  and  has  the  support  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress. 

In  its  report  entitled  "one-third  of  the 
Nation's  land,"  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  found  that  the  public  interest 
requires  that  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  minerals  on  public  land  be 
encouraged — not  merely  permitted  by  main- 
taining a  connnulug  invitation  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  explore  for  and  develep  min- 
erals on  the  public  lands.  The  proposed  bill 
Ju^t  mentioned  Incorporated  many  of  the 
recommendations  contained  In  the  report  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

I  co-sponsored  S.  1846.  which  is  a  bill  to 
hasten  development  of  coal  gasification  and 
S,  2455  which  Is  my  own  surface  mining  bill. 
I  have  Just  flown  over  heavily  surface  mined 
areas  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  need  for 
surface  mining  legislation  to  correct  abuses  of 
the  past  and  prevent  any  continuance  of 
such  abu.'.es. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  western  United 
States  and  the  iutermou):taln-northern 
Rocky  Mountain  region  are  highly  mineral- 
ized. Coal  fields  In  Montana,  Wyoming  ar.d 
Utah  approximate  68  7  million  acres  There 
are  approximately  23  35  billion  tons  of  strip- 
pable  coal  in  Montana  covering  770,000  acres, 
of  which  425,000  are  public  lands. 

Wyoming.  North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
along  with  six  other  we.stern  States,  contain 
over  53  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  coal  re- 
serves There  are  an  estimated  16  million 
acres  of  oil  shale  and  more  than  11  million 
acres    are    believed    commercially    operable. 
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Tie  western  phosphate  field  In  Idaho.  Utah, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming  covers  some  96  mil- 
IK  □  acras. 

W.th  this  great  wealth,  we  must  assure 
it  the  West,  with  its  potential  f  ;r  mineral 
.elopmeut.     does     not     become     another 

[  hav;  a:so  se^n  that  lir.d  reclamation  and 
uate  protection  arc  possible  and  that 
'.amition  of  disturbed  lands  can  be  ac- 
nipl:.shed.  This  we  must  do. 
[  pledge  to  you  ray  support  for  coatir.uing 
3  Nat:ona!  ilinlng  and  Mii'erals  Policy  Act 
need  with  adequate  enforceable  eaviron- 
ntal  protection,  nie  v.ell  being  of  our 
!p:^  requires  it. 
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Speech  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  D-Utah, 
MME.  Salt  Lake  Citt,  Utah,  Pebruart  17, 

.972 

ENERGY    AND    PEOPLE 

The    subject    Is    "energy" — but    I   cannot 
nk  to  you  about  energy  without  beginning 
h  people.  There  are  more  of  us  today  than 
before — and    while    there    are    affluent 
cans  of  varv-lng  degrees — there  are  25  Vi 
lion  poor  people  of  this  country — a  group 
size  grew  by  5^   (1.2  million)   in  1970 
a  constant  10  year  decline — people  who 
t  Jobs,  decent  housing,  and  schools  for 
ir  children. 
"he  needs  of  our  people  are  all  around  us. 
s  rather  shocking  to  think  of  people  hun- 
In  the  State  of  Washington — or  anywhere 
In  this  country.  No  longer  can  we  use 
western   prerogative    and   say — pick   up 
stakes.  Go  West — find  something  new — 
a  new  living.  25 'i  million  people  can- 
grub  stake  in  the  West — or  form  com- 
nes  In  the  East. 
Lost  productivity,  declining  tax  revenues. 
.•Ing  unemployment  (up  to  6.3"   a  week 
m  Utah),  and  the  high  social  costs  of 
onal  depression — Is  the  result  of  stifled 
cjnomic  growth. 

)w   .<.e  meet  our  essential  energy  needs 
p'..iy  an  important  part  in  the  manner 
which    'his   Nation   meets    the    needs   of 
people.  One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of 
on.il  Importance  today  lies  in  balancing 
requirements  and  responsibilities  to  ar- 
at    a    sound    national    energy    policy. 
ting  our  projected  energy  requirements 
s  meeting  our  duties  and  obligations  to 
people  la  providing  to  them  the  means 
achieve  ■  their    own    economic    security. 
ly   of   our   people    need    the    benefits   of 
gy.  both  to  be  used  by  them  In  provld- 
f.jr  the'r  simple  creature  comfort,  which 
y  do  not  now  have,  and  energy  to  be  used 
them    in    creating   new    jobs    and    new 
opdortunltles. 

3  Senate  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
Minerals.  Materials  and  Fuels,  and  as  a 
llary  to  the  ongoing  study  of  energy  now 
ig   conducted   under   S.   Res.   45.   I   have 
idPd   over  hearings   In   Washington   and 
ind  the  country  and  I  have  listened  to 
ected.  knowledgeable  and  concerned  wlt- 
es    for    Industry,    Government,    utilities 
private  citizens  on  the  subject  of  energy, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  do  face  an  en- 
crisis. 
il  recently,  the  United  States  has  faced 
.is  concerns  for  the  adequacy  of  Its  en- 
supply  only  in  unusual  circumstances 
as  mobilization  for  war.  Many  sources 
nergy — coal.  oil.   gas,  hydroelectric,  and 
r— have    generally    be'en    available    In 
country  In   abundant  supply.   Produc- 
capacity  has  been  ample  and  alternative 
ces  have  been  available.  As  a  result.  In- 
ry  and  other  consumers  have  been  sup- 
with   energy   in  suitable  amounts,  of 
ptable  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
-y  It  Is  different. 

statistics  on  the  national  energy  sltua- 
today  are  overwhelming.  We  face  stag- 
~  policy  Issues  in  the  energy  field  related 


1.  Declining  exploration  for  domestic  sup- 
plies; 

2.  Dwindling  oil  and  gas  reserves; 

3.  Insecure  foreign  oil  supplies; 

4.  Tleup  m  building  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline; 

5.  Escalating  demands  for  energy  which 
are  growing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  long- 
term  averages; 

6.  Increasing  costs  because  of  new  environ- 
mental standards; 

7.  Problems  of  electric  power  generation, 
transmission  and  siting: 

8.  Nuclear  energy  and  the  breeder  reactor; 
and 

9.  Offshore  drilling  and  leasing. 

The  level  of  public  concern  over  these 
energy  issues  and  environmental  problems 
associated   with   energy   runs  high. 

New  factors  never  before  considered  now 
are  paramount.  Everyone  wants  the  electric- 
ity that  generating  plants  produce  but  no- 
body wants  the  plants.  And  so  it  goes  across 
the  country. 

There  must  be  wise  and  intelligent  public 
discussion  of  our  energy  needs  in  terms  of 
the  environment  and  more  importantly  they 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  our  eco- 
nomic system,  our  foreign  policies,  and  na- 
tional security.  These  questions  are  not  too 
delicate  or  too  sensitive  for  reasoned  public 
debate. 

Within  this  framework  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem. I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  four 
specific  areas  of  the  t.otaI  energy  scene  which 
cover  some  of  the  very  interesting  hearings  I 
have  conducted  In  my  work  on  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  aiid  which  should  be  of 
particular  Interest  to  mining,  metallurgical, 
and  petroleum  engineers. 

SURFACE    MINING    LEGISLATION 

First,  as  to  surface  mining  legislation,  we 
have  some  ten  bills  before  us  which,  in  vary- 
l:;g  degree,  would  put  into  effect  regulations 
for  reclamation  of  surface  mined  lanrls,  The 
issues  as  I  see  them  developing  from  the  pro- 
po'^ed  bills  and  the  testimony  presented 
Include: 

(li  What  lands  will  be  covered — Federal, 
State,  Indian,  and  private. 

(2)  What  minerals  will  be  covered. 

(3)  What  Is  the  appropriat-e  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  and  which  agency  or  combina- 
tion of  agencies  at  the  Federal  level  should 
have  the  administrative  responsibilities. 

(4)  How  to  fund  for  enforcement  and 
regulation.  Suggested  sources  Include  appro- 
priation, fines,  fees,  and  forfeitures  from 
permit^,,  bonds,  and  sale  of  reclaimed  lands. 

(5)  What  roriamatlon  standards  and  re- 
quirements should  be  wTltten  into  the  bills; 
sho'.ild  there  be  detailed  provisions  or  gen- 
eral culdelines. 

(6  I  Whether  there  should  be  a  total,  par- 
tial or  outright  banning  of  surface  mining. 
Pror.lbltlon  of  surface  mining  for  coal,  pro- 
hibition of  coal  mining  underground  in  wil- 
derness areas  and  prohibition  in  national 
forests  at  the  discretion  of  the  forest  serv- 
ice. 

(7)  Time  schedule.  When  would  the  iTgls- 
latlon  be  operable. 

(8)  What  provisions  should  be  made  for 
administrative  and  tudlcial  review  of  deter- 
minations ar.d  requirements  under  the  act. 

(9)  What  to  do  about  orphan  and  other 
unreclaimed  lands. 

The  role  of  government  should  be  the 
formulation  of  basic  policies  and  the  set- 
ting of  standards.  Whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  legislation,  it  is  bound  to  affect  the 
role  v.-hlch  you  play  In  the  mining  Industry 
and  will  certalnlv  affect  the  energy  situa- 
tion. 

COAI,   GASIFlrATlON 

We  must  look  to  a  completely  new  energy 
technology  to  augment  natural  gas. 

I  therefore  cosponsored  a  bill  to  e.xpedlte 
the  development  of  coal  gasification.  I  need 


not  point  out  to  you  that  Utah  and  the 
west  have  abundant  low  sulfur  content  coal. 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  there 
arc  1,605  billion  tons  of  recoverable  coal  la 
our  Nation,  and  noted  that  coal  can  be  con- 
verted to  meet  our  energy  reeds  in  all 
forms,  and  Is  not  limited  to' the  production 
of  electricity. 

A  synthetic  gas  plant  would  have  to  pro- 
duce a  minimum  of  250  naillion  feet  per  day. 
A  25-year  coal  reserve  would  have  to  be  as- 
sured. Depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
coal,  mines  capable  of  producing  from  5  to 
10  million  tons  per  year  would  be  required 
to  serve  each  plant. 

Endorsement  of  the  proposal  In  S.  816  to 
carry  out  the  accelerated  program  through 
a  coal  gasification  development  corporation 
came  from  other  congressional  Senators  and 
Representatives,  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utilities  Commissioners,  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company  of  New  York.  Pull- 
man. Inc.,  Burns  and  Roe  and  others.  These 
witnesses  expressed  the  view  that,  while 
some  risk  was  involved,  that  the  technology 
was  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  to  be  built.  With  the  urgency 
connected  with  this  program  such  risks  could 
be  Justified. 

Development  of  the  technology  for  pro- 
ducing a  high  Btu  pipeline  quality  gas  (ap- 
proximately 950  to  1000  Btu  per  cubic  foot) 
is  a  recognized  national  research  priority 
and  is  included  in  our  energy  study.  This 
technologic  capability  is  needed  to  relieve 
disparities  between  projected  demands  and 
available  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

Clean  fossil  fuel  requirements  force  us  to 
search  to  processes  of  developing  oil  from 
coal,  and  to  oil  from  fossil  deposits  of  tar 
sands  and  oil  shale. 

OIL   SHALE 

I  also  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  2510,  last  year, 
first  session  patterned  after  the  coal  gasifica- 
tion corporation  bUl  to  form  an  industry- 
government  corporation  for  the  development 
of  new  energy  sources,  including  tar  sands 
and  oil  shale. 

A  preliminary  hearings  on  this  measure 
indicated  that  industry  was  waiting  to  see 
the  results  of  the  interior  department's 
prototype  leasing  program  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  department  with  reference  to  my 
bill  Ls  that  it  Is  premature. 

We  win  watch  with  much  interest  the  at- 
tempts to  bring  oil  shale  into  commercial 
development.  These  vast  oil  shale  resources 
of  Utah,  Colorado  and  Wyoming  can  supply 
us  with  much  needed  energy  and  improve 
the  economic  climate  of  the  west. 

OFFSHORE    RESERVES 

Proven  reserves  of  natural  gas  have 
dropped  from  a  20-year  to  a  13-year  supply 
and  oil  reserves  have  fallen  from  a  13-year 
to  a  nine  year  supply. 

Our  concern  over  these  energy  supplies 
is  matched  by  a  concern  for  the  environment 
illustrated  by  hearings  on  marine  sanctuary 
bills  to  restrict  drilling  offshore  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bUls  November  1 
and  4.  1971  at  which  time  Industry  repre- 
sentatives expressed  concern  that  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation  could  not  be  served  If  off- 
shore lands  were,  in  effect,  locked  up. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings  the  House 
passed  H.R.  9227.  This  bill,  among  other 
things,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  designate  marine  sanctuaries  necessary  for 
preserving  or  restoring  esthetic  values.  In 
conference,  title  III  of  H  R.  9727  which  con- 
tained the  marine  sanctuary  provision  was 
deleted,  ajid  on  December  9  Senator  Nelson 
Introduced  S.  2971  to  designate  marine  sanc- 
tuaries as  far  seaward  as  the  outer  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf. 

The  whole  policy  question  of  the  leasing  of 
outer  continental  shelf  lands  considering  the 
Atlantic  Coast  as  well  as  the  California  coast 
will  be  considered  by  three  committees — In- 
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terior  and  insular  affairs,  commerce,  and  pub- 
lic works  sitting  together  will  be  aired  in  a 
hearing  scheduled  in  late  March.  Hopefully 
from  this  Joint  effort,  we  can  reach  an  ap- 
propriate solution. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  utUlze  the 
resources  of  our  State  and  the  country  but  the 
utilization  must  be  within  the  gambit  of  our 
newly  aroused  environmental  conscience. 

I  look  to  you  and  to  the  universities  and 
research  centers  for  help.  We  are  past  due  on 
overhaul  of  our  general  technology.  We  face 
greater  technical  difficulties  In  utilizing  our 
mineral  resources  for  a  new  energy  technol- 
ogy. We  need  reduction  of  waste,  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  energy,  better  transporta- 
tion of  energy,  stronger  pipe,  better 
insulation.  All  of  these  changes  we  need  and 
you  and  your  colleagues  can  supply  the 
know-how. 

We  have  to  re-think  almost  everything  we 
have  going  for  us,  re-assess  and  evaluate — 
find  a  better  way  or  a  totally  new  way.  The 
challenge  is  tremendous. 

There  have  been  abuses  and  waste  of  our 
resources,  and  abuses  continue  to  degrade 
the  environment.  We  do  need  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  old  ways  and  reexamine,  evaluate 
and  develop  new  techniques. 

But  the  West  would  not  have  been  won 
If  we  had  stopped  the  minute  the  first  settler 
turned  a  furrow.  No  cities  or  towns  would 
have  been  developed,  rivers  would  still  run 
unchecked,  flooding  valley  floors. 

As  you  well  know,  I  have  helped  carve  out 
parks,  monuments  and  recreational  areas 
throughout  the  State  and  throughout  the 
country.  I  would  maintain  some  wilderness 
untrammelled,  reserve  a  wild  river,  set  aside 
fantastic  scenery,  preserve  a  quiet,  beau- 
tiful place  for  all  to  see  but  there  Is  more 
to  living  on  this  planet  earth  than  simply 
reservi.ig  these  things  in  a  pristine  forest 
for  those  few  who  can  afford  the  pleasure. 
It  is  time  we  considered  all  of  the  people. 
People  need  an  expenditure  of  energy. 
When  you  do  not  have  a  Job  you  do  not  worry 
about  who  drops  a  candy  wrapper  or  a  beer 
can  in  a  primitive  area.  You  worry  about  a 
Job  and  feeding  your  children.  And  we  should 
worry  about  creating  energy  to  serve  more 
Jobs. 

I  would  be  the  spokesman  for  Jobs  and 
people.  I  would  preserve  for  my  grandchildren 
a  beautiful  country,  but  I  do  not  want  this 
Just  for  the  prlvUeged  few.  Let  us  be  sen- 
sible. Do  you  close  down  a  paper  mill  in  the 
interest  of  stopping  pollution  and  turn  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  town  into 
poverty,  or  do  we  correct  the  long  list  of 
technological  violences  to  the  earth  and 
build  from  there.  It  is  simply  not  "bigger  is 
better",  nor  "more  Is  better",  but  it  is  the 
quaUty  of  life  that  must  be  better,  and  it 
takes  energy  to  keep  a  viable  economy— and 
producing. 

Let  us  correct  abuses  of  the  past  and  the 
ongoing  present,  but  let  us  also  turn  our 
American  knowhow  into  constructing  a  qual- 
itative, better  life.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
about  energy  versus  the  environment.  For 
me,  it  is  energy  and  the  environment  for  the 
people. 


WHALE  OIL  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fairly 
common  knowledge  that  many  species  of 
whales  are  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
placed  eight  species  of  whale  on  the  en- 
dangered species  Ust.  Existing  importa- 
tion contracts  on  oil  from  these  whales 
were  allowed  to  be  honored  until  Decem- 
ber 2,  1971,  but  after  then  no  whale 
products  were  allowed  to  be  imported. 
The  Commerce  Department  also  has 
terminated  all  domestic  whaling  licenses 
as  of  the  end  of  1971. 


Whale  and  sperm  oil  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hundreds  of  products, 
such  as  lubricants  and  cosmetics.  The 
United  States  imported  about  200  million 
pounds  a  year,  with  one-fourth  of  that 
consisting  of  sperm  whale  oil. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  im- 
portation of  whale  oil  would  be  banned, 
many  scientists  began  looking  for  sub- 
stitutes. One  of  them  was  Alex  D.  Rec- 
chuite,  a  young  chemist  at  Sim  Oil  Co.'s 
research  center  in  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.  His 
company  makes  more  than  50  products 
containing  sulfurized  sperm  oil.  Mr.  Rec- 
chuite  came  up  with  a  synthetic  product 
which  can  be  used  in  place  of  sulfurized 
sperm  whole  oil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Sun 
Oil  Co.  magazine.  Our  Sun,  written  by 
Bud  Davis,  describing  briefly  the  history 
of  whaling  and  the  development  of  Mr. 
Recchuite's  accomplishment.  I  cite  this 
incident,  Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of 
what  industiT  can  accomplish  when  pre- 
sented with  challenges  of  all  kinds,  be 
they  environmental,  consumeristic,  or 
other.  This  is  how  one  company  met  its 
responsibility  to  the  environment  and  to 
its  customers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Giving  the  Whale  a  Fighting  Chance 
(By  Bud  Davis) 

William  Beebe,  1877-1962,  American 
naturalist  and  author:  "The  beauty  and 
genius  of  a  work  of  art  may  be  recon- 
celved,  .  .  .  but  when  the  last  individual  of 
a  race  of  living  things  breathes  no  more, 
another  heaven  and  another  earth  must  pass 
before  such  a  one  can  be  again." 

I  found  the  book  I  was  looking  for  stuffed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  dusty  packing  carton  back 
under  the  eaves  of  the  third  floor:  Mohy 
Dick,  by  Herman  Melville— the  greatest  ac- 
count of  whaling  ever  wTltten. 

I  had  read  it  about  eight  years  ago  for  an 
English  course,  then  packed"  It  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  paperbacks  and  moved  the  whole 
carton  from  place  to  place  because  you  Just 
can't  throw  out  your  old  college  books,  even 
if  you  figure  you'll  never  read  them  again. 

Finally,  I  located  the  passage  I  was  look- 
ing for — one  where  Melville  questioned 
whether  whales  could  ever  be  hunted  to  ex- 
tinction. After  a  long  discussion  in  which 
he  noted  the  great  effort  it  took  to  capture 
and  kill  a  whale  and  the  "Impregnable  Polar 
citadels"  to  which  the  whales  could  retreat, 
he  concluded  that  the  whale  is  "immortal  in 
his  species,  however  perishable  in  his  in- 
dividuality." 

Unfortunately  for  the  whale,  Melville's 
prediction  was  wrong.  Today,  the  number  of 
blue  whales — largest  creatures  ever  to  inhabit 
the  earth — Is  down  to  less  than  1.000,  re- 
duced from  100,000  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. "If  they  were  left  alone  for  fifty  years 
or  so,  they  might  recover,"  says  one  whale 
expert. 

Seven  other  species,  including  the  sperm 
whale  that  Melville  wrote  about,  are  in  dan- 
ger. Thus,  conservationists  rejoiced  when 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  placed  these 
eight  whales  on  the  endangered  species  list 
last  December.  The  order  allowed  existing 
importation  contracts  to  be  honored  until 
Dec.  2.  1971,  but  after  then,  no  whale  products 
were  permitted  to  be  imported.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  terminated  all 
domestic  whaling  licenses  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1971. 

An  informal  survey  I  conducted  assures  me 
I  was  not  alone  in  thinking  that  whaling 
was  a  thing  of  the  past — an  industry  forced 


out  of  business  by  Drake's  discovery  of  crude 
oil.  Thus.  I  could  not  understand  why  it  was 
significant  that  Sun  Oil  Company  had  deve:- 
oped  a  synthetic  product  which  cou'd  sub- 
stitute for  the  sulfurized  oil  of  the  sperm 
whale. 

However.  I  soon  learned  a  number  of  things 
about  whaling  in  general  and  sperm  oil  in 
particular.  Although  whaling  is  nearlv  non- 
existent in  the  U.S..  it  Is  still  a  major  in- 
dustry in  Japan  and  Russia.  TTie  US.  imports 
about  25  to  30  percent  of  the  world's  whale 
oil  and  sperm  oil  production— or  200  million 
pounds  a  year,  and  these  imports  are  used 
in  hundreds  of  products  from  lubricants 
to  lipstick  and  from  ink  to  soap. 

One-fourth  of  the  U.S.  whale  oil  consump- 
tion is  in  sperm  oil.  ThLs  substance  like  all 
whale  oils,  comes  mainly  from  the  biubber 
of  the  whale,  hut  it  Is  difierentiated  from 
the  rest  of  the  whale  oils  because  of  Its 
unique  chemical  characteristics  (The  sperm 
v.-hale  got  its  name,  by  the  way.  from  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  waxy  solid  which 
separates  from  the  oil  Is  the  coagulated  semen 
of  the  whale.  This  solid  was  called  spermaceti, 
or  "sperm  of  the  whale."  and  thus  the  spe- 
cies became  known  as  the  sperm  whale.) 

In  Melville's  day.  the  raw  sperm  oil  was 
used  to  light  lamps.  Now,  1!  can  be  hy- 
droylzed,  hydrogenated,  epoxldlzed,  polymer- 
ized sulfonated,  chlorinated  or  sulfurized  for 
a  variety  of  uses.  The  most  common  of  these 
is  sulfurlzatlon.  Nearly  half  the  50  million 
pounds  of  sperm  oil  consumed  lu  the  U.S.  is 
sulfurized  and  used  as  an  additive  in  special 
cutting  and  lubricating  oils. 

At  the  time  the  ban  on  whale  imports 
was  announced,  sulfurized  natural  sperm 
oil  was  the  only  known  substance  which 
could  give  these  oils  the  required  resistance 
to  high  temperatures  and  pressures.  With- 
out it,  a  sizeable  amount  of  machinery  in 
the  U.S.  might  literally  grind   to  a  halt. 

In  anticipation  of  the  ban,  maiiy  research- 
ers began  looking  for  a  sulfurized  sperm 
oil  su'Dstltute.  One  such  scientist  was  Alex 
D.  Recchulte,  a  young  chemist  at  Sun  OU 
Company's  research  center  in  Marcus 
Hook.  Pa. 

Late  in  September  1970.  Mr  Recchuite  dis- 
covered how  to  make  a  synthetic  sulfurized 
sperm  oil.  "S>in  sell.?  more  than  50  products 
containing  sulfurized  sperm  oil — mainly  in- 
dustrial lubricants — and  we  knew  an  em- 
bargo could  be  instituted  at  any  time."  he 
explained.  "So  our  pear  oil  lubricants  group 
started  lookint:  for  a  substitute  early  in 
1970, 

"I  got  involved  in  the  project  in  a  round- 
about way.  The  gear  oil  group  was  testing 
everything  on  the  market — unsulfurized  as 
well  .is  sulfurized  sperm  oU  substitutes.  I 
was  in  the  research  center's  metal  working 
group  at  the  time,  but  tlie  men  in  gear  oils 
asked  u;  t'^  help  out  because  we  had  more 
experience   with   si:lfuri7atloii  " 

At  first,  all  Mr.  Recchulte  did  wa?  sulfurize 
the  straight  sperm  oil  substitutes  that  were 
brought  to  him.  But  each  time,  he  became 
more  Involved  in  the  project.  "A  few  of  the 
substitutes  seemed  to  have  the  right  prop- 
erties." he  noted,  "but  they  were  very  costly. 
Others  v.-ere  easily  sulfurized.  but  would  not 
dissolve  in  the  ba.=e  oil.  Still  others  were  very 
difficult  to  sulfurize  at  all." 

Then  one  day  Mr.  Recchulte  came  up  with 
what  he  calls  a  "harebrained  idea"  for  a  syn- 
thetic product  that  would  be  inexpensive, 
easily  sulfurized.  and  soluble  in  a  v.^rlety  of 
base  oils.  With  the  help  of  his  co-worker, 
Edward  Jolly,  he  made  some  of  the  product 
and  took  it  to  the  gear  oils  laboratory  for 
testing,  "To  our  surprise,  it  worked  Just  fine." 
he  recalled  as  though  he  was  still  surprised. 
"So  we  applied  for  a  patent" 

The  process  was  licensed  to  Mayco  Oil  and 
Chemical  Company,  of  Bristol.  Pa,  a  firm 
with  extensive  experience  In  sulfurization 
and  the  ability  to  get  the  discovery  into  com- 
mercial production  quickly. 
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It  is  now  being  marketed  to  Sun  and  many 
rtiier  firms  under  the  trade  name  Maysperm. 
I  ut  when  I  questioned  Mr.  Recchuite  about 
1  ,s  composition,  he  said  he  couldn't  reveal 
tiat,  <iince  the  patent  approval  Is  still  pend- 
1  ig.  All  he  would  say  was  that  the  products 
1  'om  which  It  Is  made  are  far  more  readily 
B  vailable  than  Sperm  oil  ever  was. 

Alex  Recchulte's  discovery  came  none  too 
S3on  for  vfie  sperm  whale.  In  Melville's  time, 
t  le  whale  had  a  fighting  chance  of  getting 
t  ie  best  of  his  pursuers.  The  main  ship  could 
gD  no  faster  than  the  wind  would  carry  It, 
and  the  small  whaleboats  used  to  approach 
t  -.e  leviathans  were  not  much  larger  than  a 
TDWboat  you  might  go  fishing  in. 

The  harpooner,  who  stood  in  the  bow  of 
t  le  whaleboat.  used  only  his  own  muscle  to 
drive  the  harpoon  into  the  whale's  blubber, 
and  the  crew  often  went  for  a  "Nantucket 
s  elgh  ride"  when  the  great  beast  would  dive 
t )  the  bottom  in  his  attempt  to  get  away. 

In  1865.  however,  a  Norwegian  named 
S  vend  Poyn  invented  a  gun  that  could  fire  a 
l-arpoon  Into  a  whale  from  a  distance.  The 
tarpoon  had  an  explosive  head  that  would 
detonate  deep  in  the  whale's  body  and  cause 
r  lortal  damage. 

The  whale's  odds  have  been  getting  worse 
e  i-er  since.  Here  Is  how  science  WTlter  John  A. 
Harbour,  in  his  book,  m  the  Wake  of  the 
V'hale.  summarized  the  whaling  Industry  as 
1'   moved  Into  the  twentieth  century: 

"The  stage  was  set  for  the  last,  great  stage 
or  modern  whaling,  the  stage  that  was  to  see 
t  le  demise  of  the  world's  great  whaJes  under 
t  je  modern  weapons  and  techniques  of  man. 

"New  ships  were  built,  powered  by  steam, 
V  ith  a  bigger  capacity:  these  were  huge  float- 
liig  butcher  shops  where  whales  could  be 
pulled  aboard  and  cut  up,  boiled  down,  proc- 
e;sed  for  market.  Tankers  would  pump  the 

0  I  from  the  factory  ships  and  take  it  to 
home  port.  At  the  same  time  the  catcher 
t  ?ats.  now  bigger  and  faster,  staked  out  more 
■w  hales  and  still  more." 

The  slaughter  reached  Its  peak  during  the 

1  >30's.  Ironically,  the  only  thing  that  saved 
tie  whales  then  was  a  war  between  men. 
After  World  War  II,  however,  whaling  re- 
s  imed  on  nearly  the  same  scale  as  before. 
Although  the  Unlt«d  States  virtuaUv  wlth- 
d-ew  from  the  industry.  It  still  imported 
liTge  quantities  of  raw  whale  oil  and  whale 
products. 

I  remember  my  English  professor  saying 
tiat  Mobv  Dick  is  more  than  Just  a  story 
a  5out  whaling — that  it  is  s>TnboIic  of  the 
s  ruggle  between  man  and  the  elements  and 
t  lat  the  great  white  whale,  Moby  Dick,  sym- 
bMizes  all  that  Is  wild  and  uncontrollable  in 
nature. 

I  suppose  it  was  a  good  symbol  at  the  time. 
bat  somehow  today's  mechanized  fleets  of 
whalers  would  make  even  Moby  Dick  seem 
lite  a  minnow  used  to  bait  a  fisherman's 
hjok. 

In  the  120  years  since  Melville  wrote  the 
30k,  man  has  firmly  established  his  mastery 
er  most  of  nature.  Inventing  an  Inexpen- 

s:  ve  sjTithetic  substitute  for  sulf  urized  sperm 
1  may  seem  like  a  minor  accomplishment 
hen  set  against  the  moonlanding  headlines 

o  '  today,  but  It  Is  an  indication  that  man  Is 

a  so  learning  the  responsibility  that  accom- 

p  mles  his  mastery  of  nature. 


CHICAGO     CITY     COUNCIL     URGES 
CONGRESS  TO  CONTROL  PISTOLS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  February  24,  1972,  the  Chi- 
c:  igo  City  Council  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
oitlaw  handguns  and  to  establish  strict 
n<iuirements  for  the  use  and  ownership 
o  long  gixns.  The  vehicle  of  city  council 
p-oposed,    and    thereby    endorsed,    was 


S.  2815,  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart). 

I  ask  unan'mou.=;  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  city  coun- 
cil resolution  be  printed.  It  was  oi-iginally 
introduced  last  December  30  by  Fifth 
Ward  Alderman  Leon  M.  Desure.^;.  and 
the  City  Council  Committee  on  Federal 
and  State  Leiri.slation  which  handled  the 
bill  added  the  final,  "fui-ther  resolved," 
clause. 

The  problems  that  guns  and  in  partic- 
ular hand  suns  pose  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  its  citizens  reflect  the  national 
situation.  There  are  some  463.000  regis- 
tered guns  in  Chicago  alone,  and  no  one 
can  begin  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how 
many  unregistered  guns  exist.  The  19G8 
estimate  of  the  Eisenhower  Commission 
put  the  nationwide  figure  of  guns  at  90 
million,  of  which  about  31  million  were 
handguns. 

Nationwide  it  is  known  that  handguns 
are  used  in  a  disproportionate  number  of 
crimes  wherein  guns  are  used.  In  Chi- 
cago. Francis  P.  Kane,  the  city's  deputy 
public  works  commi.ssioner,  has  esti- 
mated that  75  percent  of  the  city's  kill- 
ings are  by  handguns. 

The  resolution  itself  notes  that  in  re- 
cent weeks  a  Chicago  police  commander 
was  shot  and  hurt  by  a  handgun  when 
he  ordered  a  robber  to  surrender  in  the 
Loop,  The  FBI  recently  released  figures 
showing  that  in  1971  125  policemen  were 
killed  throughout  the  Nation,  73  percent 
of  them  by  handguns. 
The  city  coimcil  resolution  states  that — 

Chicago  patience  Is  exiiausted  by  the  end- 
less sickening  and  lethal  shot^  from  hand- 
guns In  its  streets  and  buildings. 

Not  only  is  Chicago's  patience  ex- 
hausted, but  so  is  the  patience  of  a  na- 
tion. As  the  city  council  resolution  fur- 
ther states,  'a  single  city  cannot  solve 
the  problem."  The  problem  must  be 
solved  at  the  national  level.  That  means 
that  we  in  Congress  must  face  up  to  oiu' 
responsibilities  within  the  Constitution, 
to  provide  for  the  national  weh'are  and  to 
establish  domestic  tranquillity  by  con- 
trolling the  possession  of  handguns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered   to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolction     Memoralizing     Congress     To 

OVTL.\W    H.\NDGfNS    BY    ENACTING    S.    2815 

Whereas:  Chicago's  patience  is  exhausted 
by  the  endless  sickening  and  lethal  shots 
from  hand  guns  in  its  streets  and  build- 
ings. The  only  use  of  hand  guns  is  to  kill 
and  malm  people.  So  long  as  hand  guns  can 
be  privately  owned,  no  one  Is  safe.  Outlawry 
of  haiid  guns  by  a  single  city  cannot  solve 
the  problem:  hand  guns  should  be  outlawed 
nationally,  as  other  nations  have  outlawed 
them. 

The  destruction  in  Chicago  from  hand 
guns  is  beyond  belief.  In  the  last  few  day.?, 
for  example,  a  Chicago  police  commander 
was  shot  and  hurt  by  a  hand  gun  when  he 
commanded  a  robber  to  surrender  in  the 
loop:  two  boys,  17  and  18.  were  shot  and 
killed  by  a  hand  gain  in  an  alley  on  the 
west  side:  and  a  father  of  three  young  chil- 
dren was  killed  by  a  hand  gun  "which  dis- 
charged accidentally  as  he  fell  down  the 
stairs   of   his   home   on   the  south  side. 

Chicago  knows  the  problem.  Chicago 
knows   that    hand   guns   must   be   outlawed. 


Chicago  knows  that  the  hand  gun  lobby 
must  be  overcome  in  the  Interest  of  protect- 
in?  life  and  safety. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  Chi- 
cago: The  City  of  Chicago  urgently  memo- 
rializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  a  national  emergency  by  enacting 
S.  2815,  which  prohibits  the  ownership  and 
maiiufacture  of  hand  guns  by  all  persons 
(except  the  Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement 
officials,  and,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  licensed  importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  dealers,  antique  collectors, 
and  pistol  clubs) . 

Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  city  of  Chicago:  The  City  of  Chicago 
urgently  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  draft  legislation  or  amend 
S.  2815  to  establish  strict  requirements  for 
the  use  and  ownership  of  long  guns,  as  well 
as  hand  guns. 


USE   OF   NATIONAL   GAS-TAX  REV- 
ENUES FOR  MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Persident,  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  read  an  editorial 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Simday 
Examiner  and  Chronicle  of  January  16, 
1972.  praising  Henry  Ford  II  for  his 
stand  on  the  use  of  national  gas-tax  rev- 
enues for  mass  transit. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  re- 
alinement  of  our  national  transporta- 
tion priorities.  I  believe  that  gasoline- 
tax  revenues  must  be  made  available  to 
further  the  development  of  mass  transit 
systems  in  our  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Senator  Weicker  has  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  establish  a  trust 
fund  for  mass  transit.  I  support  this 
measure  as  an  important  step  in  divert- 
ing some  of  our  highway  funds  for  use  in 
improving  mass  transit. 

I  commend  both  Henry  Ford  II  and 
the  editors  of  the  San  Francisco  Sunday 
Examiner  and  Chronicle  for  their  sup- 
port of  this  goal.  I  ask  imanimous  agree- 
ment that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ford's  Transit   Idea 

The  solid  and  apparently  Invulnerable 
front  maintained  by  the  so-called  "highway 
lobby"  (automobile  manufacturers,  auto 
clubs,  road-builders,  truckers  and  oil  com- 
panies) to  preserve  the  Inviolability  of  gas- 
oUne-teuc  revenues  has  suffered  its  first  de- 
fection. 

Henry  Ford  II  has  broken  ranks  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund  be  tapped  for  the  development 
of  rapid  transit.  This  Is  the  fimd  that 
amasses  $5  billion  or  $6  bllUon  annually 
from  the  Federal  tax  of  4-cents  a  gallon  on 
gasoline,  and  which  has  been  used  exclu- 
sively— thanks  to  the  watchful  eye  and  po- 
litical clout  of  the  "highway  lobby" — for 
building  the  nation's  freeway  system. 

Though  proposals  have  frequently  risen 
for  channeling  bits  of  thoee  billions  toward 
systems  of  mass  transit,  they  have  been 
promptly  shot  down  by  lobby  artillery. 

At  the  State  level,  California  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  lobby's  fire-power  as  meas- 
ure after  measure  for  diverting  gas-tax 
funds  was  done  to  death  in  the  Legislature. 
Such  diversion  required — and  stUl  does — 
amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  which 
provides  that  those  funds  be  used  only  for 
State  highways  and  local  streets  and  roads. 
In  1970,  a  measure  for  the  required  amend- 
ment reached  the  voters  In  the  stUl-remem- 
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bered  Proposition  18,  designed  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  automobile 
created.  It  would  have  permitted  gas-tax 
revenues  to  be  used  for  research  Into  air  pol- 
lution and  for  construction  of  rapid  transit 
systems. 

It,  too,  died  under  attack  by  the  "highway 
lobby,"  an  attack  which  resulted  in  suits 
against  various  oil  companlee  and  other  al- 
leged contributors  to  a  war-chest  of  dis- 
puted legality. 

The  Legislature  has  since  enacted  a  bill 
that  win  serve  some  of  that  proposal's  pur- 
poee  without  touching  the  sacrosanct  gas- 
tax  fund.  It  does  so  by  extending  the  State 
sales  tax  to  cover  gasoline. 

This  measure,  it  Is  estimated,  will  provide 
some  $150  mllUon  a  year  to  bolster  the  un- 
profitable public  transportation  systems  In 
the  metropolitan  areas,  and  will  give  coun- 
ties of  lesser  population  some  $40  million  a 
year  for  road  and  street  Improvements. 

This  Is,  to  be  sure,  a  far  cry  from  the  goal 
of  regional  mass-transit  systems  that  are 
convenient  enough  and  Inexpensive  enough 
to  lure  millions  of  citizens  away  from  their 
automobiles,  reduce  highway  congestion, 
eliminate  the  need  for  more  and  more  free- 
ways, and  cut  down  air  poUutlon  from  au- 
tomobile exhausts. 

But  It  Is  a  start,  and  Henry  Ford's  con- 
version to  the  idea  that  gas-tax  ftmds  be 
Invested  In  study,  research  and  development 
of  mass  transit  and  never  mind  the  "high- 
way lobby,"  raises  hopes  that  the  goal  may 
yet  be  attainable. 


THE    OCCUPATIONAL    SAFETY    AND 
HEALTH    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  29,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis'  introduced 
a  bill  amending  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  in  a  number  of  worth- 
while and  constructive  ways.  I  applaud 
the  Senator's  efforts  as  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  act  in  a  manner  which 
will  bring  the  original  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation into  clear  focus,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

When  the  Williams-Steiger  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  1970,  it  -was 
hoped  that  many  of  the  tragic  and  un- 
necessary injuries  and  illnesses  associ- 
ated with  occupational  pursuits  would 
be  eliminated.  The  figures  made  avail- 
able to  us  at  that  time  indicated  over 
250  million  man-days  per  year  lost  as  a 
result  of  on-the-job  injuries  or  illness 
with  a  resultant  $1.5  billion  wage  loss 
to  employers.  Enactment  of  Federal 
standards  designed  to  prevent  such  stag- 
gering losses  in  the  future  was  needed, 
and  I  voted  for  passage  of  the  act  for 
this  reason. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  enactment 
of  the  OSHA  has  created  many  more 
problems  in  addition  to  those  it  was  in- 
tended to  solve.  Although  the  act  con- 
solidates previously  enacted  statutes 
which  heretofore  had  never  been  effec- 
tively enforced,  it  was  not  anticipated 
that  it  would  work  an  increasing  hard- 
ship on  retailers,  small  manufacturers, 
and  farmers  who  are  now  experiencing 
difficulties  in  complying  with  the  law. 

Many  concerned  citizens  in  Kansas 
have  written  me  expressing  their  hope 
that  Congress  could  enact  modifying 
legislation,  designed  to  ease  the  burdens 
which  the  OSHA  has  forced  upon  them. 
Many  of  these  employers  have  indicated 


that  full  compliance  with  the  abundant 
regulations  will  cost  more  than  they  can 
afford.  Some  have  said  they  will  be  forced 
out  of  business  unless  some  relief  can 
be  obtained. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, many  farmers  have  written  me  in- 
dicating what  I  feel  are  legitimate  com- 
plaints concerning  this  act. 

Is  it  fair  to  expect  a  farmer,  employing 
one  or  two  hired  hands,  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations,  the  same  stand- 
ards, and  the  same  requirements  as  an 
agri-businessman  employing  hundreds 
or  thousands  more  people?  Can  we  legit- 
imately expect  a  retailer  employing  less 
than  25  workers  to  expend  thousands  of 
dollars  complying  with  regulations  orig- 
inally intended  to  satisfy  requirements 
which  may  or  may  not  relate  to  his 
particular  situation?  Finally,  can  a  .small 
farmer  or  retailer  be  expected  to  main- 
tain the  same  lengthy  records  which 
many  of  their  larger  and  more  prosper- 
ous colleagues  complete,  often  with 
specially  hired  individuals? 

A  most  disturbing  weakness  of  the 
OSHA  is  its  dependency  upon  the  so- 
called  National  Consensus  Standards. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  required  to  establish — 

As  rapidly  as  possible  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  rule-making  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  .  . .  standards 
with  which  Industries  are  generally  familiar, 
and  on  whose  adoptions  Interested  and  af- 
fected persons  have  already  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  has  been 
to  deny  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
its  subordinate,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  the  proper 
authority  to  make  an  administrative  de- 
termination as  to  what  standards  shall 
apply  under  certain  conditions,  or 
whether  such  standards  are  necessary  in 
all  cases. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  den^'ing  that 
these  standards  could  serve  as  a  basic 
and  highly  useful  giiide  to  the  promul- 
gation of  mors  effective  and  more  up-to- 
date  regulations.  But  in  forcing  the  Labor 
Department  to  comply  with  them,  a  nec- 
essary administrative  review  process  has 
been  bypassed,  denying  employers  the 
right  to  "their  day  In  court"  during  the 
formulation  of  regulations  directly  af- 
fecting their  livelihood.  Instead,  employ- 
ers have  been  obliged  to  sift  through  a 
massive  set  of  regulations,  determining 
for  themselves  which  should  be  applied, 
and  how  they  should  be  applied. 

Once  these  determinations  are  made,  it 
is  left  to  the  employer  to  implement  these 
regulations  as  best  he  can,  often  at  great 
expense.  Unfortunately,  however,  compli- 
ance is  made  with  the  knowledge  that 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  the  present 
standards  may  be  replaced,  requiring  the 
employer  to  repeat  the  same  process  and 
incur  an  additional  expense. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  determination  to 
provide  all  workers  with  a  useful  and 
effective  law  relating  directly  to  their 
working  conditions,  we  reflected  the  de- 
termination of  the  vast  majority  of 
American  people  who  desired  responsive 
and  immediate  action  by  Congress.  It 
therefore  seemed  logical  to  adopt  the 


standards  which  had  already  been  for- 
mulated by  such  responsible  groups  as 
the  American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute and  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association. 

But  in  our  acceptance  of  these  stand- 
ards, we  failed  to  acknowledge  that  they 
were  not  at  that  time  compulsory,  tii;it 
many  employers  in  the  same  business  al- 
ready had  their  own,  differing  proce- 
dures in  effect,  and  that  the  effect,  of 
complete  and  almost  immediate  compli- 
ance could  provoke  widespread  confu- 
sion, disillusionment,  and  disaffection 
among  many  who  could  normally  liave 
been  expected  to  support  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
does  little  to  promote  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  I  believe  that  imless 
corrected,  the  OSHA  as  presently  worded 
could  seriously  impede  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  tlie 
Nation's  work  force. 

In  my  judgment,  the  legislation  before 
us  can  correct  tins  situation  by  creating 
a  more  effective  partnership  of  public 
and  private  representatives  working  to- 
ward a  common  goal,  a  partnership  that 
all  can  respect  and  enforce  in  pood  faith. 

Briefly  stated,  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  following : 

An  exemption  of  small  businessmen, 
manufacturers,  and  farmers  employing 
less  than  25  individuals. 

A  delay  in  the  effective  date  of  1  year 
with  regard  to  employers  who  have  more 
than  25.  but  fewer  than  100  employees. 

An  amendment  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  evaluate  all  the  current  reg- 
ulations, distinguish  the  various  facets 
of  a  given  form  of  business,  and  deter- 
mine if  the  rule  should  apply  to  each 
facet. 

A  requirement  for  the  Secretary  to 
publish  the  estimated  average  or  maxi- 
mum cost  of  compliance  with  each  regu- 
lation. 

A  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  provide  technical  advice  and  consult- 
ation to  employers  with  100  or  less  em- 
ployees to  assist  them  in  complying  with 
the  OSHA 

An  amendment  with  relation  to  the 
"national  con.sensus  standards,"  provid- 
ing that  they  shall  not  have  equal  status 
with  other  requirements  adopted  in  con- 
currence with  tlic  usual  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures as  defined  under  the  .Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act,  This  amendment 
would  be  accomplished  not  by  completely 
disallowing  the  regulations  promulgated 
up  to  the  present  time,  but  by  specifying 
that  no  penalty  or  other  action  could 
go  into  effect  imle.ss  the  Secretary  had 
assured  the  employer's  receipt  of  a  re- 
quirement and  had  given  him  30  days 
to  comply  or  seek  administrative  review. 

h  provision  for  compensation  of  ex- 
penses for  employers  who  have  had  to 
comply  with  existing  regulations  but  may 
have  to  incur  additional  cxpcn.'>es  when 
such  regulations  are  changed  pursuant 
to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

An  amendment  providing  that  if  the 
usual  administrative  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures were  not  followed,  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  rule  woiild  not  constitute 
nei^lipence  or  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
the  employer. 
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An  amendment  to  relieve  employers 
Irom  r;bso!ute  liability  in  the  event  he 
had  made  a  concerted  effort,  in  good 
tith.  to  comply  with  a  regulation. 

An  amendment  to  provide  that  no  em- 
{ loyer  shall  be  responsible  for  fines  and 
ether  penalties  under  the  act  if  he  can 
t  rove  that  the  requirement  he  is  alleeed 
1 3  have  violated  would  not  have  effective- 
1 .'  constituted  an  improvement  of  the 
qealth  and  safety  of  his  employees. 

An  amendment  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tbry,  where  appropriate,  to  make  pro- 
visions for  initial  medical  exams  for  em- 
ployees and  follow-up  exams  thereafter 
a|t  periodic  intervals. 

An  amendment  authorizing  the  forma- 
t  on  of  employee  safety  committees  by 
V  aiving  provisions  of  other  statutes  re- 
gprding  management-labor  relations. 

Finally,  an  amendment  to  assure  early 
cbmpliance  by  making  available  to  the 
Secretary,  in  the  event  of  an  alleged  vio- 
li.tion,  the  option  of  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  employer  for  prompt 
cpmpliance,  rather  than  imposing  a  pen- 

ty  for  failure  to  comply. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  provisions  deal 
whth  providing  a  basis  for  fairness  in 
tlie  employer's  attempt  to  comply  with 
tlie  OSHA.  In  our  effort  to  enact  this  leg- 
is  lation,  we  are  not  attempting  to  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  this  law.  Rather,  we 

e  modifying  and  perfecting  weaknesses 
wtiich.  if  neglected  any  longer,  could  well 
n  suit  in  negating  a  law  which  seeks  to 
p  -ovide  standards  of  safety  for  employer 
ap d  employee  alike. 

In  the  end  the  bill  represents  a  gesture 
oi  good  faith  to  the  American  people,  the 
v;ist  majority  of  whom  recognize  the 
n  !ed  for  job  safety  and  have  themselves 
uidertaken  to  provide  ways  of  ending 
o<cupational  injury  or  illness.  The  law 
a;  amended  can  still  deal  effectively  with 
wilful  violation  of  its  provisions.  But 
le ;  us  not  place  everyone  on  that  same 
lov  level.  Let  us  recognize  that  for  the 
most  part,  Americans  are  concerned  with 
tl-  e  common  good,  that  individual  Inltla- 
ti  'e  still  exists,  and — most  important — 
tl-  at  the  Government  should  seek  to  sup- 
pi  ;ment,  not  supplant,  the  basic  will  of 
tqe  people. 


CIVIC  LEADERSHIP  IN  ASPEN, 
COLO. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
e  mber-December  1971  Issue  of  the  Plan- 
n<rs  Notebook  contains  an  article  en- 
tiiled  "Preserving  Urban  Open  Space: 
Lc  cally-Financed  Acquisition  and  Civic 
Leadership  Are  Key."  written  by  Mr. 
Herb  Bartel.  AIP  regional  plarmer, 
Ajpen.  Colo.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unani- 
mi)us  consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

bTie  article  illustrates  what  a  dedicated 
citizenry  can  do  to  preserve  our  natural 

vlronment.  I  am  proud  of  the  civic 
le4dershlp  showTi  in  Aspen.  Colo.  This 

V.  which  has  a  permanent  population 

2.500.  has  accomplished  a  seemingly 
ntjossible  task.  The  success  of  the  Aspen 
op?n  space  program  can  be  attributed 
en  ;irely  to  the  extent  of  citizen  commlt- 
m(nt  In  both  time  and  money.  And,  Mr. 
President,  this  was  accomplished  with- 


out Federal  funds.  To  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Bartel : 

A  significant  point  Is  that  public  dollars 
were  used  In  this  case  to  set  the  pattern  for 
future  development  which  would  maintain 
meadovv-  areas  in  their  open,  natural  state.  It 
is  Important  to  note  that  not  all  land  can  be 
purchased  as  open  space,  but  that  public  dol- 
lars can  set  the  pattern  for  desirable  land  de- 
velopment as  well  as  maintain  Important 
natural  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  much  can  be  learned 
from  the  example  set  by  Aspen.  Colo.  I 
commend  their  efforts  and  the  article  to 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Preserving  Urban  Open  Space:  Locally 
Financed  AcquismoN  and  Civic  Leader- 
ship Are  Key 

(By  Herb  Bartel) 
(  Note — Aspen.  Colorado,  has  used  a  variety 
of  approaches  to  preserving  Its  urban  open 
space  and  is  working  on  additional  tech- 
niques to  make  it  easier  for  property  owners 
to  donate  land  as  well.  The  ideas  and  meth- 
ods shown  In  this  case  study  have  applica- 
bility to  many  urban  communities.  This 
type  of  program,  as  many  others,  relies 
heavily  on  citizen  acceptance  of  the  need 
and  civic  leadership  at  many  levels  to  carry 
on    the    program,) 

During  the  past  year,  residents  of  Aspen, 
Colorado,  have  voted  for  a.  l<^n  sales  tax  and 
a  10-year  general  obligation  bond  In  order  to 
achieve  preservation  of  urban  open  space 
and  the  view  of  Aspen  Mountain  from  the 
city.  And,  an  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
has  been  established  by  the  Mayor  to  at- 
tract no-Interest  loans  by  private  Individuals 
for  study  projects  or  open  space  emergencies. 

This  was  done  without  an  actual  plan  for 
open  space:  but  the  issues  which  were  high- 
lighted and  the  initial  land  acquisition  have 
helped  set  the  framework  for  a  continuing 
open  space  program  In  Aspen.  The  city  plan- 
ning office  win  have  a  major  role  to  play  In 
recommending  future  sites  to  be  acquired 
or  preserved  as  open  space  in  cooperation 
with  private  land  owners. 

To  date,  $4  million  has  been  expended  for 
open  space  land  acquisition  under  the  two 
programs.  This  represents  a  considerable  in- 
vestment for  a  city  with  a  permanent  popu- 
lation of  only  2500  persons,  and  the  major 
parcel  of  land  acquired  was  very  prime  resi- 
dential land  zoned  for  subdivision.  This  case 
study  Is  meant  to  show  the  various  tech- 
niques used  to  acquire  and  preserve  open 
space  in  Aspen,  since  many  of  them  can  be 
used  elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  is  also 
meant  to  show  the  significance  of  public 
education  and  political  leadership  in  such 
an  endeavor  today,  given  the  pressures  of 
urbanization  and  the  market. 

Aspen.  Colorado,  Is  a  mountain  resort 
town  well  known  for  skiing.  It  has  a  per- 
manent population  of  2500:  this  Jumps  to 
20,000  during  the  winter  season.  The  Ski 
Corporation  Is  a  major  force  In  the  city; 
and  the  tourist  business  is  a  major  employer. 

Aspen  is  situated  close  to  much  land  that 
Is  public  domain.  This  makes  It  difficult  for 
citizens  to  see  the  necessity  for  preserva- 
tion of  urban  open  space  within  and  sur- 
rounding the  city,  since  It  appears  that  there 
is  limitless  open  land  all  around.  However, 
the  land  that  is  not  public  domain,  the  city 
and  its  Immediate  vicinity  and  the  Aspen 
Mountain  area  especially.  Is  subject  to  the 
same  pressures  for  urbanization  as  elsewhere 
In  the  country.  In  .".ddltlon.  there  Is  the  de- 
mand for  tourist  accorrunodatlons  such  as 
hotels,  ski  lifts  and  the  like:  and  pressures 
of  normal  urbanization  and  tourism  are 
usually   brought    to   bear    most    heavily   on 


those  areas  within  or  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  most  scenic  part  of  the  area  between 
the  city  and  Aspen  Mountain. 

It  Is  precisely  because  of  this  type  of  pres- 
sure last  year  that  a  sufficient  crisis  devel- 
oped which  escalated  Aspen's  interest  in  pre- 
serving open  space.  Development  was  en- 
croaching upon  the  west  end  entrance  to 
Aspen  At  the  same  time,  plans  were  being 
made  for  development  of  the  only  open  half 
block   in  the  commercial  core  of  the  citv. 

The  city  of  Boulder.  Colorado,  In  1967  had 
approved  an  additional  \'^,  retail  sales  tax, 
40'7  of  which  was  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  establishment  of  a  greenbelt  area. 
Therefore,  some  precedent  had  been  set  in 
the  state  'or  both  the  possibility  of  a  tax 
and  for  a  purposeful  open  space  program. 

THE    CRISIS    and    THE    TAX 

The  west  end  approach  to  Aspen  is  par- 
ticularly significant  because  of  Its  beauty. 
A  golf  course  is  located  there,  but  the  area 
was  until  this  year  zoned  for  subdivision 
development.  Early  in  1970  It  was  learned 
that  there  were  plans  being  made  for  sub- 
division of  the  golf  course.  It  was  owned  by 
a  private  company  which  had  prepared  Its 
own  development  plan. 

The  land  In  this  area  sells  for  about  $16,000 
an  acre,  unsubdlvlded.  Subdivided  lots  In  this 
area,  roughly  15.000  square  feet  each,  sell  for 
approximately   $12,000   per  lot. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  area  gives  a  sig- 
nificant and  sweeping  view  to  the  visitor  to 
Aspen  and  offers  a  great  contrast  for  the 
city's  citizens.  The  threat  to  this  natural 
beauty  became  enough  to  generate  commu- 
nity Interest  In  saving  it. 

The  major  beginning  step  was  of  particular 
significance  to  the  eventual  success  of  the 
endeavor.  Elected  officials  were  encouraged 
by  community  Interest  to  form  an  open  space 
committee.  The  Chairman  was  Councilman 
■Vare.  In  addition,  a  two-man  staff  was  cre- 
ated for  this  committee:  and  It  was  funded 
by  citizen  groups.  Including  the  Parks  As- 
sociation and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Visitors  Bureau.  Citizens  generally  were  en- 
couraged to  participate  by  donating  time  and 
money  for  the  development  of  an  open  space 
program. 

Councilman  Vare  worked  actively  with  the 
committee  and  spearheaded  Its  activities. 
This  gave  the  program  some  weight. 

The  major  responsibility  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  was  the  development  of  open  space 
proposals  and  the  public  relations  which 
must  accompany  selling  such  an  undertak- 
ing to  the  public.  The  staff  reported  to  the 
city  council  and  the  open  space  committee. 
The  two  staff  persons  were  Interested  cit- 
izens, not  professionals,  hired  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  worked  In  office  space  donated  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  City  Council  made  an  early  determina- 
tion to  hold  a  special  election  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  a  1  ^  open  space  tax  to  be 
used  In  acquisition  of  open  space  and  devel- 
opment of  community  facilities. 

The  first  priority  of  the  open  space  com- 
mittee then  became  the  open  space  sales 
tax  election.  The  Job  of  keeping  elected  offi- 
cials Informed  of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee was  aided  greatly  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  elected  officials  was  active  on  the  com- 
mittee. An  Information  campaign  was  de- 
veloped by  the  staff  which  included  weekly 
reports  to  the  newspapers,  literature  relating 
to  open  space  and  conducting  public  meet- 
ing In  which  Influential  speakers  comment- 
ed on  the  Importance  of  the  open  space  pro- 
gram for  the  Aspen  area.  The  significance 
here  was  that  there  was  a  staff  of  two  peo- 
ple preparing  the  community  for  the  open 
space  election.  Weekly  newspaper  reports  In- 
cluded such  information  as  notices  for  all 
hearings,  all  public  meetings  concerning  open 
space,  discussions  of  the  advantages  for  the 
local  adoption  of  the  1  %  open  space  tax. 
Since  Colorado  has  a  statutory  limit  of  7% 
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there  are  advantages  for  the  tax  being  col- 
lected and  used  locally. 

Also  Included  In  the  weekly  reports  were 
development  proposals  and  background  mate- 
rial on  them  for  the  target  area  on  the  ap- 
proach to  Aspen  which  was  a  key  area  In 
developing  community  interest  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Newspaper  articles  Included  Information 
on  why  open  space  was  Important,  the  im- 
portance of  timing  and  acquisition  of  open 
space,  why  the  west  end  entrance  to  Asj>en 
was  an  Important  target  area  for  open  space, 
how  open  space  acquisition  could  be  financed 
and  w'ho  would  pay.  On  the  last  point, 
naturally,  the  winter  tourists  who  came  for 
the  scenery  and  use  of  the  mountain  would 
help  pay  for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty 
of  the  area. 

In  addition,  a  design  was  prepared  for  an 
18-hoIe  golf  course  In  the  west  end  entrance 
area  to  show  that  the  land  In  fact  could  be 
used  for  a  golf  course  and  still  be  "open." 

Highlighting  the  west  end  approach  "crisis" 
while  giving  specific  examples  of  Its  useful 
purpose  was  a  public  relations  package  that 
sold.  The  citizens  of  Aspen  passed  the  1% 
sales  tax  ordinance  In  September,  1970,  only 
four  months  after  the  campaign  began. 

Important  sections  of  the  ordinance  fol- 
low: 

Ordinance  No.  16  (series  of  1970).  Intro- 
duction. An  ordinance  concerning  revenue 
and  levying  a  1%  sales  tax  upon  the  selling 
of  tangible  personal  property. 

At  retail  upon  every  retailer  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  In  the  City  of  Aspen, 
Colorado,  operative  and  effective  on  and 
after  January  1,  1971;  providing  that  said 
revenues  shall  be  expended  by  the  city  coun- 
cil for  the  payment  of  food  tax  refunds,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  real  property  includ- 
ing open  space  or  the  construction  of  capital 
improvements  for  munclpal  purposes,  or  the 
payment  of  Indebtedness  Incurred  for  such 
acquisition  or  construction  of  capital  Im- 
provements for  municipal  purjKjses,  for  the 
exi>endltures  necessary  to  protect  such  prop- 
erty against  loss,  damage  or  destruction;  .  .  . 

Section  7.  Expenditures  and  Earmarking  of 
Revenue.  All  revenue  from  this  retail  sales 
tax  collected  by  the  City  of  Aspen  In  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  set  aside  In  a  separate  fund 
entitled  Land  Acquisition  Including  Open 
Space  and  Capital  Improvements  Fund.  The 
monies  of  said  fund  shall  be  expended  by  the 
City  Council  for  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty Including  open  space  or  construction  of 
capital  Improvements  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness 
Incurred  for  such  land  acquisition  Including 
open  space  or  construction  of  capital  Im- 
provements, food  tax  refunds  payable  by  the 
City,  and  for  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  real  properties  In- 
cluding open  space  acquired  or  the  capital 
Improvements  constructed  from  any  and  all, 
threatened  or  actual,  damages,  loss,  destruc- 
tion or  Impairment  from  any  cause  or  occur- 
rences. 

Aspen's  open  space  acquisition  ordinance 
went  into  effect  in  January  1971.  There  Is  no 
percentage  breakdown  between  open  space 
acquisition  and  capital  Improvements.  (The 
1967  k;  sales  tax  passed  by  Boulder  ear- 
marks only  40 '>  of  the  tax  collected  for  open 
space  with  the  remaining  60  "^o  designated 
for  streets  and  highways  for  both  land  ac- 
quisition and  construction.)  Some  of  the 
Aspen  revenues  will  be  used  for  capital  Im- 
provements; but  the  Aspen  sales  tax  ordi- 
nance has  more  flexibility  for  open  space 
acquisition  than  any  other  In  the  state. 

Once  the  ordinance  was  passed,  the  city 
went  about  getting  appraisals  for  the  land  at 
the  west  end  entrance  to  Aspen  and  acquir- 
ing options  to  purchase  it.  One  owner  held 
the  210  acres  desired,  which  Included  the  golf 
course  anA  a  natural  stream.  This  was  a  one- 
mile  strip  on  one  side  of  the  highwav  ap- 
proaching Aspen,  Of  the  total  of  210  acres. 


56  were  seen  to  be  highly  eligible  for  Buren\i 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  matching  funds  for 
the  purchase.  These  Included  the  stream  and 
other  natural  features.  Application  was  made 
to  BOR  accordingly,  and  the  application  was 
reviewed  and  recommended  or  favorably 
commented  upon  by  various  state  and  federal 
agencies.  These  Included  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  the  State  Plan- 
ning Office.  However,  due  perhaps  largely  to 
the  high  cost  of  the  land,  the  application  was 
denied  In  March  1971. 

Aspen,  therefore,  had  to  acquire  the  entire 
210  acres  Itself  and  with  Its  locally-raised 
revenues.  This  cost  $3.7  million,  and  "it  is  ex- 
pected to  take  about  15  years  to  pay  off  at 
presently  projected  rates  of  Income  from  the 
sales  tax. 

The  golf  course  has  been  rezoned  as  park, 
and  It  Is  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
city. 

In  the  winter  of  1970  the  Mayor  of  Aspen. 
Mrs.  Eve  Homeyer.  learned  that  there  were 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  only  re- 
maining half  block  In  the  commercial  core 
of  the  city.  Although  the  city  had  no  Im- 
mediate plans  for  the  land,  great  general 
concern  was  felt  for  preserving  open,  un- 
developed space  in  the  commercial  core  and 
the  view  of  the  mountain  from  within  the 
City.  It  was  also  recognized  that  the  acquisi- 
tion was  a  step  in  maintaining  the  vitality 
of  the  core  which  could  only  be  accomplished 
later  at  much  greater  cost. 

After  private  negotiations  between  the 
Mayor  and  the  owners  of  the  land,  the  latter 
agreed  to  resell  the  land  to  the  city  at  the 
price  they  had  paid  and  additional  legal 
costs.  Because  such  monies  cannot  be  ex- 
pended by  the  city  without  public  authoriza- 
tion In  the  form  of  an  election  decision,  a 
call  for  private  funds  went  out  to  supply  a 
"down  payment"  that  would  hold  the  land 
until  an  election  could  be  called.  The  Mayor 
and  CouncUmen  conducted  a  campaign  for 
funds,  and  contributions  came  in  from  citi- 
zens and  organizations.  An  $85,000  holding 
payment  was  raised.  Pledges  came  from  the 
Ski  Corporation,  development  companies,  the 
bank,  businesses  and  individuals.  These 
pledges  were  to  be  refunded  by  the  prop- 
erty owner  If  a  bond  issue  was  unsuccessful. 
and  redeemed  by  a  bond  issvie  itself  if  siic- 
cessful. 

An  election  date  was  designated,  and  atraln 
the  Mayor  and  CouncUmen  took  the  lead  In 
campaigning  for  the  bond  Issue  by  speaking 
on  the  radio,  taking  out  ad.s  in  the  r.ews- 
paper.  and  explaining  the  need  for  land  ac- 
quisition to  civic  organizations-  The  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Commission  expressed  its 
support,  and  various  private  organizations 
actively  supported  the  bond  issue 

The  bond  issue,  a  general  obligation  bond 
payable  over  a  10-year  period,  passed  by 
nearly  a  2-1  margin  in  an  August  special 
election.  The  land  was  u.sed  for  commercial 
core  parking  in  the  winter,  and  it  was  planted 
as  a  flower  garden  last  summer. 

Ruby  Park,  as  the  parcel  Is  now  called,  was 
$300,000  for  acquisition  only.  The  bond  issue 
was  only  for  acquisition.  The  summer  plant- 
ing and  maintenance  was  financed  by  the 
city  Park  Department.  It  cost  about  $1,000, 
Including  the  plants  and  salary  of  the  main- 
tenance employee. 

A  direct  result  of  the  experience  of  ac- 
quiring this  land  was  the  establl.shment  by 
the  Mayor  of  an  Environmental  Defense 
Fund.  The  basis  of  the  fund  is  no-interest 
loans  by  private  individuals  which  may  be 
used  for  emergencies  or  for  study  projects. 
The  money  is  expended  at  the  di.scretion  of 
a  three  member  committee,  one  of  which 
Is  the  Mayer,  and  may  be  redeemed  by  the 
contributor  on  30  days'  iiotice,  A  portion  of 
the  Fund  Is  currently  being  used  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  theatre  facility 
for  the  City. 

Another  park,  at  the  edge  of  the  commer- 
cial core,  was  recently  developed  through  the 
efforts  of  a  Councilman,  Francis  Whltaker. 


The  Councilman  hiid  for  some  years  been 
concerned  with  a  quarter  block  of  empty 
land  that  served  pr. manly  as  an  ever  In- 
crea~iiig  eye  sore  as  it  collected  trash  and 
par'xed  campers. 

He  contacted  the  ovit  of  state  owner  with 
a  request  to  help  in  cleaning  up  the  site. 
The  long  time  owner  cf  the  land  replied  that 
he  had  no  immediate  plans  to  develop  the 
land,  and  he  offered  to  lease  it  to  the  city 
for  $1  a  year.  In  addition,  he  pledged  $5,000 
for  the  development  of  a  park  on  the  site, 
Mr,  \Vhiti.ker  negotiated  with  the  owner 
with  the  result  that  the  city  acquired  use  of 
the  land,  the  owner  continued  to  pay  taxes 
on  it,  and  the  Park  Association  received  $5.- 
000  to  fund  a  park.  Subsequently,  the  park 
de,sign  and  c::njlderable  labor  have  been 
volunteered  to  the  project. 

Once  the  park  is  completed,  it  will  be 
maintained  by  the  City  for  the  length  of 
the  lease. 

Another  method  of  preserving  open  space 
In  Aspen  also  has  u  precedent.  The  Ski  Cor- 
poration was  interested  In  building  a  new 
lift  and  terminal  point  farther  up  the  moun- 
tain. The  old  lift  ha.  historical  significance 
in  that  It  was  the  first  ski  lift  built  In  .'Vspen. 
now  famous  for  the  sport.  Also,  the  old  lift 
area,  which  was  to  be  abandoned,  was  in  a 
key  scenic  area  on  the  mountain.  The  plan- 
ning agency  suggested  to  the  Ski  Corpora- 
tion that  it  find  a  way  to  keep  the  bull  wheel 
and  the  first  few  towers  as  an  historic  at- 
traction. The  Ski  Corporation  agreed  It 
would  not  tear  down  the  entire  lift  and 
would  keep  the  aiast  important  parts  The 
Corporation  also  deeded  the  area  of  the  old 
lift  to  the  city,  and  it  is  in  the  process  now 
of  being  designated  an  hLstorlc  area.  This, 
also,  wUl  preserve  both  the  open  space  en  the 
lower  part  of  the  mountain  and  will  add 
something  of  interest  to  the  city.  The  city 
will  maintain  the  historic  site. 

FTJTtmE    PLANS 

The  city  planning  staff  will  play  a  key 
role  in  helping  determine  future  sites  which 
should  be  acquired  or  In  some  other  way 
preserved  as  open  space  It  will  be  our  role, 
in  conjunction  with  other  city  agencies,  to 
be  alert  to  the  various  possibilities  for  leas- 
ing or  donation  of  land  to  the  city  for  such 
purpose. 

We  are  now  working  on  provision  of  a 
trust  arrangement  to  make  it  easier  for  pri- 
vate property  owners  to  donate  land  to  the 
city.  We  will  have  to  continue  the  "sales" 
canipaign  to  the  citizens  about  the  need  for 
urban  open  space  as  the  immediate  crises 
are  not  there  to  focus  upon.  We  are  try- 
ing to  define  the  value  of  the  view  of  the 
mountain  from  the  city  and  other  such 
scenic  values  In  teims  of  their  worth  to  the 
city  and  its  citizens  so  that  this  can  be  ex- 
plained and  described, 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  sucx-ess  of  the  Aspen  open  space  pro- 
gram is  attributed  entirely  to  the  extent  of 
citizen  commitment  in  both  time  and  money. 
Specifically,  it  depended  upoti  the  energetic 
Involvement  of  the  elected  officials  in  co.mbi- 
nation  with  e.Torts  cf  planning  commission 
members  and  community  p-roups  to  imple- 
ment the  program  It  should  be  remembered 
that  no  planning  office  was  functioning  at 
the  time. 

Community  Interest  was  kept  high  by  a 
carefully  presented  Information  campaign; 
and  the  intensity  with  which  the  program 
w.is  conducted  assured  that  Interest  In  the 
project  would  not  be  lost. 

Of  major  significance  was  the  fact  that 
an  over  all  open  space  plan  was  not  pre- 
pared. In  contrast,  target  land  acquisition 
areas  were  determined  which  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  City  Council  Moreover,  uo  spe- 
cific plans  were  prepared  for  the  xv^e  of  the 
target  area  lands;  the  only  emphasis  was  on 
the  need  to  acquire  the  lands  for  public 
ownership.  The  significant  role  of  the  ad  hoc 
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Informailon    staff   was    a    careful 
on  of  the  case  fcr  open  space  as 
ted  to   the  developmer.t  of  a  specific 
space  plan. 
word  of  caution  to  those  developing  open 
e  progranns  for  high  evaluation  areas  is 
fact  that  approval  of  grant  In  aid  funds 
clfficult:  as  mentioned  earlier,  application 
made  for  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
which  were  greatly  needed  to  increase 
effectiveness    of    the    program.    Funds, 
■ver.  were  not  granted, 
aimunitles  which  have  extensive  areas 
lublic  domain  should  be  constantly  on 
alert  to  carry  on  continuing  programs 
Iridicate  the  importance  of  the  open  space 
lis  to  Insure  that  at  a  later  date  land  will 
be  considered  for  sale  merely  as  a  source 
venue.  A  major  point  In  the  Asf>en  pro- 
Is  that  those  segments  of  the  commu- 
that    felt    public    domain    lands    were 
late  to  serve  the  open  space  needs  of 
community,    have    never   had   complete 
to  their  question.  "Why  additional 
space?"   when   over   three  quarters   of 
area  is  public  domain, 
great  deal  of  work  stUl  remains  to  be 
even  though,  for  a  short  distance,  the 
character   of   the    valley    approaching 
n  has  been  maintained  and  a  desirable 
lopment  pattern  has  been  set  for  future 
ects  that  will  occur  In  the  area. 
significant  point  Is  that  public  dollars 
used   in  this   case  to  set   the  pattern 
future  development  which  would  main- 
meadow   areas   In   their  op)en.    natural 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that  not  all 
can  be  purchased  as  open  space,  but 
public  dollars  can  set  the  pattern  for 
rable  land  development  as  well  as  main- 
Important   natural   heritage, 
anners   are   encouraged    to   emplov    the 
nlques  that  made  the  Aspen  program  a 
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UTAH  AND  EARTHQUAKE 
PREDICTION 

\tr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
menory  of  the  1971  California  earth- 
qua  ce  still  in  mind,  it  is  important  that 
we  ake  action  to  create  the  capability  of 
pre<llcting  earthquakes  before  further 
disasters  engulf  more  of  our  population 
cen  €rs.  The  64  deaths  and  over  S500 
mill  Ion  in  property  damages  might  have 
been  avoided  had  an  adequate  earth - 
qua  ce  warning  system  been  in  operation. 

My  State  of  Utah  Is  susceptible  to 
earthquake  damage  similar  to  that  suf- 
ferei  by  Los  Angeles  ?nd  San  Francisco. 
The  Wasatch  Fault  is  one  of  the  major 
fault  areas  in  the  countrj'  and  runs 
thrcugh  central  Utah.  We  know  from 
past  studies  that  90  percent  of  the 
earttiquakes  recorded  have  occurred  on 
fault  lines.  Utah  has  averaged  at  least 
one  earthquake  per  year  since  1950. 
Wit  1  hindsight,  scientists  were  able  to 
see  the  buildup  of  tension  recorded  on 
thei  ■  strainmeter  that  occurred  before 
the  1969  earthquake  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

B  irthquake  prediction  is  a  perfect  ap- 
pllciition  of  science  and  technology  to  a 
presmt  problem  that  afflicts  society.  As 
a  n  ition  we  have  invested  much  and 
must  continue  to  invest  more  in  basic 
rese  irch.  The  early  work  in  geophysics 
and  seismology  is  now  ready  to  benefit 
society  directly.  In  the  past  we  have 
often  misdirected  the  use  of  technolo- 
gies we  have  here  an  opportunity  to  di- 
rect the  work  of  science  toward  an  ex- 
trenr  ely  practical  and  needed  benefit  for 
man  dnd. 


I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3173.  introduced 
by  Senator  Cranston  on  February  15. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  develop 
rapidly  an  earthquake  warning  system 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  adopts  the 
procedure  of  establishing  a  5-year  plan, 
already  in  existence  by  the  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  that  would  develop  predic- 
tive technique.  This  is  not  pie-in-the- 
sky  thinking.  Japanese  scientists  were 
able  to  give  warning  about  the  impend- 
ing Matsushiro  earthquake  in  1966.  They 
had  adequate  equipment  for  this  purpose. 
We  do  not  have  similar  networks  estab- 
lished. 

Russia  is  implementing  a  warning  sys- 
tem this  year.  They  hope  to  be  able  to 
gage  the  magnitude  of  earthquakes 
within  0  5  on  the  Richter  scale.  There  is 
no  reason  that  the  United  States  should 
be  behind  these  two  industrialized  socie- 
ties. Our  earthquake  prediction  needs  are 
at  least  as  great  as  theirs. 

I  am  proud  of  the  activity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  and  other  concerned  or- 
ganizations in  the  State  of  Utah.  Prof. 
Kenneth  L,  Cook,  professor  geophysics 
and  director  of  the  University  of  Utah 
seismograph  stations  has  sent  me  some 
very  interesting  material  regarding  the 
work  of  their  stations  in  seismology.  I  am 
going  to  include  some  of  the  material  he 
has  submitted  to  me  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  One  of  the  most  commend- 
able developments  in  Utah  occurred  in 
the  summer  of  1970,  when  equipment 
previously  put  to  military  use  was  trans- 
ferred to  civilian  application.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  Uinta  Basin  Seismo- 
logical  Observatory.  10  miles  southwest  of 
Vernal.  Utah,  had  fulfilled  its  mi.'jsion 
for  the  military  and  was  about  to  be  dis- 
mantled. Through  the  work  of  Dr.  Cook 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  this  facility  was  turned 
over  to  the  University  of  Utah  for  use  in 
its  studies  of  earthquakes. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  centers 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  and  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines  have  established  facilities  in  the 
Granite  Mountain  Record  Vault,  owned 
by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints.  With  this  kind  of  cooperative 
effort.  Utah  now  has  the  kind  of  network 
that  could  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
earthquake  prediction.  If  S.  3173  can  be 
enacted,  then  California.  Nevada.  Utah, 
and  other  areas  with  such  facilities  can 
become  a  nucleus  for  experimentation  in 
earthquake  prediction. 

Utah  has  a  long  hi.<tory  of  earth- 
quakes. There  have  been  609  earthquakes 
between  the  years  of  1850  through  1965. 
The  Logan  earthquake  in  1962  cau.sed 
$1  million  worth  of  damage,  though  luck- 
ily no  injuries  occurred.  One  tremendous 
fault  line  crosses  the  population  centers 
of  this  State  and  other  faults  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State,  so  Utah  has 
a  high  potential  for  earthquakes  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  threat,  the  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  has  reclassified 
Utah  to  its  highest  quake  prone  classifi- 
cation, zone  No.  3.  This  change  occurred 
in  1969. 

While  the  time  is  ripe  for  action,  we 
must  realize  that  miracles  will  not  occur 
overnight  in  this  area.  The  development 
of  an  adequate  system  will  take  a  great 


deal  of  time  and  research,  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  recognize  the  signs  leading  to 
earthquakes  through  the  use  of  "hind- 
sight" than  it  is  to  predict  them  before 
they  occur.  I  am  including  at  the  end  of 
my  comments  an  article  by  Dr.  Darroll 
Wood,  a  scientist  at  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey's  National  Center  for  Earthquake 
Research  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  Dr.  Wood 
Is  cautious  about  expecting  immediate 
breakthroughs.  We  do,  however,  know 
that  other  countries  are  establishing  use- 
ful systems,  and  we  must  seize  the  op- 
portunity now  of  moving  forward  and 
providing  this  needed  benefit  to  citizens 
of  our  coiuitry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing materials  except  for  maps  and 
pictures  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks.  "Earth- 
quake Hazards  in  Utah,"  by  Kenneth  L. 
Cook,  1967  and  1970;  "U.  Gets  Uinta  Ba- 
sin Center  for  Earthquake  Study,"  from 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  Saturday,  July 
25.  1970;  "Are  Earthquakes  Predictable?" 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Darroll  Wood  in  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  publication  "Vec- 
tors," Winter,  1971;  and  "What  L.A.  Has 
Taught  Utah  About  Quakes,"  an  editorial 
from  the  Deseret  News  of  Wednesday, 
February  9,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E.^RTHQu.^KE  Hazards  in  Utah 

(By  Kenneth  L.  Cook,  professor  of  geophysics 
and  director.  University  of  Utah  Seismo- 
graph Stations) 
Reprinted  from  Governors'  Conference  on 

Geologic  Hazards  In  Utah,  December  14.  1967, 

Utah    Geological    and    Mlneraloglcal    Survey 

Special  Studies  32  May  1970. 

I  Note. — Figures  referred  to  are  not  printed 

in  the  Record.) 

In  discussing   the  earthquake  hazards  in 

Utah,  the  following  questions  will  be  treated: 

(1)  Why  do  earthquakes  occur  In  Utah? 

(2)  Where  do  earthquakes  occur  In  Utah? 
(3|    How    large    and    dangerous    are    the 

earthquakes? 

(4)  What  are  we  now  doing  about  the 
earthquake  problem? 

(5)  What  more  should  we  be  doing? 

WHY   DO   EARTHQUAKES   OCCUR  IN  UTAH? 

A  belt  of  seismlclty  extends  northward 
from  the  East  Pacific  Rise,  along  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  through  western  Arizona,  cen- 
tral Utah  (figure  1),  southeast  Idaho,  west- 
ern Wyoming,  western  Montana,  and  Into 
British  Columbia.  This  active  seismic  belt 
coincides  with  a  branch  of  the  great  world- 
encircling  rift  system,  In  which  the  earth's 
crust  is  being  extended  or  stretched.  Utah 
lies  on  this  belt  of  seismlclty. 

Extensions  of  the  earth's  crust  result  In 
its  breakage  Into  large  and  small  blocks  of 
rocks  which  move  relative  to  each  other 
along  the  faults  or  fracture  zones  between 
adjacent  blocks.  Earthquakes  occur  when  the 
built-up  stresses  along  these  fault  zones  ex- 
ceed the  resistance  of  movement.  During  and 
after  sudden  release  of  the  stress,  displace- 
ments of  the  ground  can  often  be  observed 
and  measured.  The  energy  that  is  released 
at  or  near  the  fault  zone  travels  away  from 
it  and  gives  rise  to  seismic  waves  which  can 
cause  damage.  In  Utah  the  earthquakes  are 
related  to  the  fault  zones,  and  most  of  the 
major  earthquake  damage  can  be  expected 
at  or  near  them.  The  point  of  origin  at  depth 
of  the  earthquake  is  the  focus  or  hypocenter; 
the  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  verti- 
cally above  the  focus  Is  the  epicenter. 

The  forces  causing  the  movement  of  the 
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large  crustal  blocks  probably  originate  with- 
in the  earth's  mantle.  Along  the  belt  of  seis- 
mlclty In  Utah,  the  top  of  the  mantle  Is 
about  25  to  30  km  (15-18  miles)  below  the 
earth's  surface.  The  movements  of  the  blocks 
are  continuing  today;  therefore  the  earth- 
quakes continue  to  occur.  Most  of  the  earth- 
quakes In  Utah  probably  have  a  depth  of 
focus  of  33  km  or  less,  with  some  as  deep 
as  40  km. 

WHERE    DO   EARTHQUAKES   OCCUR    IN    UTAH? 

Figure  1  shows  the  earthquake  epicenter 
map  of  Utah  (Cook  and  Smith.  1967).  The 
northerly  trend  of  the  earthquake  epicenter 
belt  through  central  Utah  should  be  noted. 
The  six  most  active  fault  zones  In  Utah,  with 
the  approximate  number  of  earthquakes 
documented  from  1850  through  June  1965  In 
parentheses  (Cook  and  Smith,  1967),  are: 

Hansel  Valley  fault  zone  (9),  north  of 
Great  Salt  Lake, 

East  Cache  fault  zone  (18),  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  Cache  Valley  In  northern 
Utah. 

Wasatch  fault  zone  (105).  extending  for 
about  160  miles  along  the  western  foot  of 
the  Wasatch  Mountains  between  ColUnston 
and  Levan. 


Tliousand  Lakes  fault  zone  ( 15) .  In  central 
Utah, 

Sevler-Tushar  (or  Elslnore)  fault  zone 
(51),  which  Includes  Sanpete  Valley  in  cen- 
tral Utah. 

Hurricane  fault  zone  (40).  extending 
southward  from  the  Cedar  City  area  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 

The  largest  damaging  earthquakes  In  Utah 
from  1850  to  1965  are  listed  In  table  1. 

TABLE  1. -LARGEST   DAMAGING    EARTHQUAKES   IN   UTAH' 
1850   THROUGH   JUNE   1965  (COOK   AND  SMITH,   1967) 


AppfOxi- 

mate 

magnitude 

(Ricntef 

Date  (GOT) 

scale) 

Location  of  greatest  damage 

Nov   10,  1884 

6.1 

Notttiern  Utah-south- 
eastern Idaho;  severe 
damage. 

Nov. 14, 1901.... 

6.7 

Richfield,  about  35  shocks. 

Nov,  17,  1902 

6.1 

Pine  Valley;  2  shocks. 

Oct.  6,  1909 

6.7 

Garland.  Hansel  V.3lley. 

Sept.  29.1921 

6.1 

Elsinore:  (JIOO.OPO 
damage). 

Oct.  1,1921 

6.1 

Do. 

Mar,  12,1934   .... 

6.1 

KoSTio  (Hansel  Valley). 

Aug.30.1962 

5.7 

Logan  ($1,000  OOC  damage). 

Fresh  fault  scarps  at  the  mouths  of  Big  and 
Little  Cottonwood  canyons  and  along  the 
Wasatch  front  north  of  Nephl  are  evidence  "of 
recent  (probably  within  300  years  i  earth- 
quakes of  a  Richter  magnitude  of  probably 
at  least  7.1  or  7.2.  Table  2  shows  the  approxi- 
mate vertical  displacement*  along  the  fault 
scarps  and  the  probable  Richter  magnltudee 
of  the  earthquakes.  The  wTiter  assumes  that 
each  of  these  fresh  fault  scarps,  which  are 
10  t-o  20  feet  In  height,  was  formed  during  a 
single  earthquake.  This  assumption  Is  reason- 
able in  view  of  the  similar  fault  scarps  that 
were  formed  during  (1)  the  Dixie  Valley- 
Fairvlew  Peak  earthquake.  Nevada  (in  1954, 
with  a  Richter  magnitude  of  7.2)  and  (2)  the 
Hebgen  Lake  earthquake,  Montana  (In  1959. 
with  Richter  magnitude  of  7.1).  The  vertical 
displacement  along  the  faults  during  these 
earthquakes  (table  2)  was  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  the  .^mount  of  vertical  dis- 
placement observed  along  the  recent  fault 
scarps  along  the  Wasatch  fault.  It  can  there- 
fore be  assumed  that  these  earthquakes  were 
of  comparable  magnitude. 


TABLE  2. -APPROXIMATE  VERTICAL  DISPLACEMENTS  ALONG  RECENT  (WITHIN  PROBABLY  300  YEARS)  FAULT  SCARPS  AND  RICHTER  MAGNITUDES  (ACTUAL  OR  ESTIMATED)  OF  CERTAIN 

LARGE  EARTH(3UAKES  IN  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES 


Date  (GCT) 


Magnitude 
(Richter  scale) 


Approximate 
amount  of  vertical 
displacement 
(leet) 


Location  ot  fault  scarp 
or  name  of  earttiquake 


Probably  less  than  300  years 
ago. 

Do 


Do. 


Probably  at  least      15' Wasatch  fault :  (at  mouth 

7.1to7.2. ot  Big  Cottonwood 

Canyon). 

do 203 Wasatch  fault  ■  (at  mouth 

ot  Little  Cottonwood 
Canyon). 

do 18-20early)«  Wasatch  fault  :  (at  mouth 

10-12 (latest)'.        ot    ravme    north    o( 
r^aphi). 


Date  (GCT) 


Magnitude 
(Richter  scale) 


Approximate 

amount  of  vertical 
displacement 
(feet) 


Location  of  fault  scarp 
ot  name  ol  earthquake 


Mar.  12, 1934 6.1 2 Kosmo  (Hansel  Valley). 

Dec.  16,  1954 7.2 12  • Dixie  ValleyFairyiew 

Peak,  Nev, 
Aug,  17,  1959.   7.1 15 Hebgen  Lake,  Mont 


i  Maximum  of  60  feet  in  3  separate  movements.  The  last  movement,  which  is  listed  above  wa'; 
about  15  feet. 

P  ■  Estimates  of  number  of  movements  and  approximate  amount  of  vertical  displacement  ol 
Wasatch  Fault  are  from  R.  E.  Marsell,  oral  communication,  December  1958. 

>  1  movement  only,  which  amo(jnted  to  20  feet. 


'  2  movements  ot  mouth  ot  ravine,  including  1  that  cut  the  flood  plain. 

'On  east  side  ot  Fairne*  Peak,  theie  occurred  12  feet  of  vertical  and  12  feel  of  horiiontal 
displacement.  On  the  west  side  of  Dixie  Vaiiey,  there  occurred  7  feet  of  vertical  displacement. 
These  movements  occurred  during  the  same  earthquake  episode. 


HOW    LARGE    AND    DANGEROUS   ARE    EARTHQUAKES 
IN    UTAH? 

From  1850  through  June  1965,  at  least  609 
earthquakes  occurred  In  Utah;  at  least  38  of 
these  were  damaging,  that  is,  at  least  dishes 
or  windows  were  broken,  plaster  was  cracked, 
or  bricks  toppled  from  chimneys  (Cook  and 
Smith,  1967).  More  than  90  percent  occurred 
along  or  In  association  with  the  known  fault 
zones.  At  least  15  eartihquakes  had  an  esti- 
mated Richter  magnitude  of  6.0  or  greater. 
Two  earthquakes  (Richfield  In  1901  and  Han- 
sel Valley  In  1909)  had  an  approximate 
Richter  magnitude  of  6.7  (table  1).  Dtirlng 
the  Hansel  Valley  earthquake  of  1934  (magni- 
tude of  6.1),  near  Kosmo  on  the  north  shore 
of  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  two-foot  fault  scarp  was 
formed.  Prom  1950  through  June  1965,  Utah 
experienced  13  damaging  earthquakes,  an 
average  of  nearly  one  per  year. 

The  Logan  earthquake  In  1962  (magnitude 
of  5.7)  caused  about  $1  million  In  property 
damage  in  that  densely  populated  area; 
fortunately  there  was  no  Injury  to  the  people. 

Since  1962.  when  a  more  complete  seismo- 
graph network  was  Installed  In  Utah,  many 
more  earthquakes  were  recorded  than  In  any 
previous  comparable  time.  The  increase  in 
number  is  doubtless  primarily  the  result  of 
improved  detection  and  Interpretation  tech- 
niques rather  than  an  increase  in  seismlclty 
in  the  region.  The  data  show  recent  earth- 
quake activity  in  the  Ephraim  (1961),  Cache 
Valley  (1962)  and  Levan  (1963)  areas,  and 
earthquake    swarms     (many    small    earth- 


quakesi   in  the  Lehman  Caves  (1963),  Rich- 
field (1967),  and  Sclplo  (1968)  areas. 

The  zone  of  seismlclty  through  central 
Utah,  the  area  In  which  85  percent  of  the 
state's  population  lives,  is  currently  clas- 
sified zone  2  by  the  Uniform  Building  Code. 
The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  lESSA)  of 
the  U.S.  Government  released  a  map  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1969  ( Algermlssen,  1969).  showing 
areas  in  the  United  States  where  earthquake 
damage  could  occur  (figure  2).  This  map 
reclassifies  the  zone  of  seismlclty  through 
central  Utah  as  zone  3.  This  zone  lias  greater 
potential  seismic  risk  than  zone  2  and  is  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes  of  approximately  magni- 
tude 7.1  on  the  Richter  scale  (Karl  Steln- 
brugge,  1968.  oral  communication). 

WHAT  ARE  WE  NOW  DOING  AEOtT  EARTHQUAKES' 

Installation  of  a  more  complete  network  of 
permanent  seismograph  stations  throughout 
the  state  in  1962  is  a  major  step  in  detection 
of  earthquakes  and  in  studying  their  effects 
by  defining  the  active  seismic  areas.  Figure  5 
shows  the  locations  of  the  permanent  seismo- 
graph stations  in  Utah. 

Table  3  shows  the  organizations  which  op- 
erate the  stations.  For  most  seismograph  sta- 
tions in  the  state,  the  University  of  Utah  has 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with  other  univer- 
sities, colleges  and  the  federal  government  for 
the  operation,  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
stations.  Some  stations  are  operated  Inde- 
pendently by  the  federal  government;  how- 
ever, the  data  from  these  stations  are  ob- 


tained and  used  for  the  determination  of  the 
epicenters  of  earthquakes  in  Utah. 

TABLE  3.-PERMANENT  SEISMOGRAPH  STATIONS  IN  UTAH 


'■'me 


Location    Organization 


Cedar  City  (CCU  i Cedar  City. 


DugW8y(0UG) 

Flaming  Gorge  (FGU).. 

Glen  Canyon  (GO A)... 

Logan  (LOG) 

Price  (PCU) 

Salt  Lake  City  (SLC).. 

Unitah  Basin  Observa- 
tory (UBO). 


Dugway 

Flaming 

Gorge 

dam  area 
Glen 

Canyon 

dam  area. 
Logan 


Price 

Salt    ake 

City. 
Vernal  area. 


University  of  Utah  and 
College  of  Southern 
Utah 

University  ot  Utah  and 
CGS.» 

CGS. 


CGS. 


Utah  State  University  and 
University  ot  Utah. 

University  of  Utah  and 
College  ol  Eastern  Utah. 

Univeisity  ot  Utah  and 
CGS. 

Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense. 


'  Letter  designations  (CCU,  etc.)  correspond  with  those  on 
map  in  figure  3 

■CGS  indicates  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce. 

The  epicenters  are  determined  for  all 
earthquakes  In  Utah  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  be  detected  at  three  or  more  stations. 
These  data  and  other  Information  such  as 
date,  time,  latitude  and  longitude.  Richter 
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,   -tude,  and  depth  of  focus  IX  available. 
published  quarterly  la  the  University  of 
'     Selsmological    Bulletin.    The    UNIVAC 
uter  at  the  University  of  Utah  permits 
iaedlate    computation    of    epicenters    of 
.hquakes  as  the  data  are  obtained  from 
stations  in  the  network, 
set  of  portable  seismograph  equipment 
leing   assembled   from   components   pur- 
sed by  the  Utah  Geolozlcal  and  Mineral- 
;al  Svirvey.  This  equipment   will  be  used 
monitor    earthquakes,    aftershocks    and 
h  movements  along  and  in  the  vicinity 
ie  active  faults  in  Utah. 
study   of   possible    small    displacem.ents 
I   along  the  Wasatch  fault  in  the  Salt 
City  region  was  initiated  several  years 
The  study  Is  a  cooperative  project  be- 
n    Professor    Clifford    G,    Bryner    of    the 
Engineering   Department   of   the   Uni- 
ty of  Utah  and  *ae  Coast  and  Geodetic 
■ey.  Environmental  Sciei.ce  Services  Ad- 
.stratlon.  Many  sur-ey  markers  installed 
ither  side  of  the  Wasatch  fault  are  ob- 
ed  yearly.  The  purp:;se  of  the  studv  is  to 
tain  whether  small  movements  are  tak- 
place. 
study  the  earth  movement  caused  by 
earthquakes    and    announced    under- 
nd      nuclear      explosions      In      Nevada, 
-motion  seismographs  have  been  placed 
mlttently  in     different     parts    of    S.-»it 
City.  It  is  anticipated  that   the  earth 
■ment    from    the    same    seismic    event 
hquake.     undergroimd  nuclear     explo- 
etc  )   would  vary  considerably  over  th- 
city.  depending  on  such  factors  as  tv^•• 
11.  depth  to  bedrock,  etc. 

\^HAT   MORE  SHOULD  WE   BE  DOING  ABOUT 

F.fRTHQU.^KES:> 

first  step  should  be  to  protect  the  wa- 
pply  of  Salt  Lake  City,  About  90  per- 
of  all  the  water  used  by  the  city  flows 
3  the  Wasatch  fault  In  pipes  that  would 
ijroken  by  a  major  earthquake.  Fire,  an 
table   companion   of  earthquakes    in   a 
lated  area,  would  be  out  of  control  wlth- 
(rater  to  fight  It.  More  lives  were  lost  and 
I  property  damage  occurred  In  the  San 
Cisco  earthquake  In  1906  as  a  result  of 
;han  directly  from  the  shaking  Incident 
le  earthquake.  Specially  designed  flexl- 
water  pipes  should   be  laid  across   the 
'ch  fault  to  help  Insure  a  water  supply. 
pipes  have  been  laid  In  areas  In  Call- 
where   pipes   cross   the   San   Andreas 
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public    and    private    buildings    where 

numbers    of    people    gather — schools, 

rhes.  theaters,  hotels,  apartment  houses, 

buildings,    etc. — should    have    earth- 

e-reslstant    features    Incorporated    Into 

design  by  the  architects  In  accordance 

the  zone  3  rating  for  this  region. 

Mes    that    Involve    research    In    earth- 

predlctlon  should  be  encouraged  and 

supported  by  the  people  of  Utah. 

Wasatch  fault  zone  should  have  first 
priority.  The  research  should  Include  the  foi- 


st' Idles 


^■arlous  types  of  geologic  mapping  should 
ne  and  geophysical  surveys  made  to  lo- 
the  traces  of  the  Wasatch  fault  zone 
accurately.  The  geophysical  surveys 
shoufcl  Include  seismic  refraction  and  reflec- 
nethods,  and  gravity  and  magnetic  sur- 


The  Wasatch  fault  zone  should  be  In- 

nted  with: 
'ortable   seismographs    to   detect  small 


Jtralnmeters,  to  measure  buildup  in 
cumv  latlve  strain  that  may  occur  before  an 
earth  quake. 


'  [lltmeters. 
:nstrument3  for  measuring  creep  along 


1  leasurements  of  telluric  currents  and 
resistivity  which  may  change  before  an 
"uake. 


t.  Magnetometers,  to  measure  the  change* 
In  magnetic  flux  that  are  associated  with 
eartli  movement.^. 

g.  Tidal  gravity  meter.  The  possible  cor- 
relation between  earth  tides  and  earthquake; 
should  be  studied  further. 

3.  Strong-motion  seismographs  should  be 
installed  in  new  high-rise  buildings  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to  record  their  response  to  eartt 
movements  during  an  earthquake.  This  in- 
formation will  assist  In  the  design  of  fu- 
ture buildings  in  the  same  general  area. 

The  permanent  statewide  seismograph  sta- 
tion network  in  Utah  should   be  expanded. 

We  should  n.n  panic  but  should  start  im- 
mediately to  take  steps  to  alleviate  the 
severity  of  eartliquakes  when  they  occur,  to 
support  earthquake  research  with  "the  end  to 
predicting  their  occurrence,  and  to  design 
buildings,  dams,  and  bridges  to  resist  the 
effects  of  earthquakes. 

ADDENDUM 

Since  thi.?  paper  was  pre.sented  in  1967, 
two  horizontal  quartz-type  100-foot-long 
strainmeters  i  oriented  north-south  and  east- 
west)  were  installed  in  the  Granite  Moun- 
tain Records  Vault,  Little  Cottonwood  Can- 
yon, Salt  Lake  County.  In  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect between  the  writer  and  Dr.  Maurice  W. 
Major  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines.  The 
project  is  supported  by  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration.  The  large 
cumulative  buildtip  in  strain  (un  to  50  x 
10  ■)  that  was  measured  en  the  stra'nmeter 
during  several  days  prior  to  two  earthquakes 
(during  January  23  and  February  16.  1969) 
in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area  is  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  it  may  be  possible  to  predict 
earthquakes  along  the  Wasatch  fault  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  (Cook  and  Major,  1969). 

The  following  additional  equipment  is 
planned  for  installation  in  the  Granite 
Mountain   Records   Vault   during   1970: 

1.  A  45=  leg  on  the  present  stralruneter 
to  help  resolve  the  measurements  of  strain. 

2.  Two  tlltmeters  (designed  by  the  Tim- 
min  Research  Corporation)  each  100  feet 
long,  oriented  north-south  and  east-west, 
respectively. 

3.  A  three-component  seismograph,  to 
monitor  seismlcally  the  strain  steps  that  have 
been  observed  and  tilts  which  are  expected 
to  be  observed  In  association  with  earth- 
quakes (or  microearthquakes)  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  vault. 
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UNrvERsrry  of  Utah  Gets  Uinta  Basin 
Center  eor  Earthquake  Study 

Vernal.— The  University  of  Utah  has  taken 
over  management  of  the  federal  government's 
intricate  Uinta  Basin  Selsmological  Observa- 
tory 10  miles  southwest  of  Vernal,  adding  a 
wide  range  of  highly-sensitive  earthquake 
and  earth-movement  detection  equipment  to 
the  university's  research  capability. 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Cook,  professor  of  geophys- 
ics and  director  of  the  university  seismo- 
graph stations,  said  the  observatory  will  be 
a  great  scientific  asset  to  Utah.  The  addition, 
he  added,  vastly  increases  the  university's 
ability  to  detect  and  research  earthquakes. 

The  research,  too,  may  eventually  lead  to 
methods  of  predicting  earthquakes. 

According  to  Dr.  Cook,  one  of  the  most 
active  belts  of  selsmlclty  In  the  United  States 
extends  through  central  Utah,  along  the  Wa- 
satch Fault.  The  state  was  recently  reclassi- 
fied by  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
as  Zone  3,  where  major  earthquakes  can 
occur. 

need  continued  research 

"Because  of  the  earthquake  hazard  In  Utah, 
It  U  Imperative  that  the  knowledge  of  sels- 
mlclty here  be  continued  and  augmented," 
the  university  geophyslclst  declared. 

Earth-movement    monitoring    equipment 
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Installed  by  the  government  at  the  Uinta 
Observatory  Is  about  100  times  more  sensi- 
tive than  anything  currently  being  used  In 
the  state's  seismograph   stations. 

"The  new  equipment  will  allow  our  re- 
searchers to  detect  and  analyze  much  small- 
er earthquakes  than  they  could  In  the  past," 
said  Dr.  C(X)k.  "Epicenters  can  also  be  more 
accurately  located  and  plotted." 

The  observatory — which  has  cost  the  U.S. 
millions  of  dollars  since  It  was  built  In  1962 — 
was  scheduled  to  be  dismantled  and  demol- 
ished early  this  year,  but  Dr.  Cook  convinced 
government  ofilclals  the  Installation  could  be 
converted  from  military  purposes  to  peace- 
time earthquake  research.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  has  granted  the  uni- 
versity $48,000  to  finance  observatory  research 
during  1970  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cook. 

Originally,  the  purpose  of  the  observatory 
was  to  detect  and  Identify  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  around  the  world.  The  sta- 
tion was  part  of  a  national  network  which 
included  similar  Installations  in  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  New  Mexico  and  Oregon. 

Two  of  the  original  geotechnlcal  personnel. 
Nils  W.  Hofman  and  Galen  D.  Cary.  who 
elected  to  remain  In  Vernal  after  the  ob- 
servatory was  closed  last  January,  have  been 
employed  by  the  university  to  continue  op- 
eration on  a  reduced  scale.  Mr.  Hofman  was 
designated  station  manager  and  engineer  and 
Mr.  Cary  will  serve  as  research  analyst. 

The  observatory  Is  located  on  a  four- 
square-mile section  of  the  federal  domain 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  between  Asphalt  Ridge  and  the 
Green  River.  It  consists  of  a  specially-Insu- 
lated central  recording  building  and  an  array 
of  15  seismometers,  10  of  which  are  anchored 
to  bedrock  In  250-foot-deep  holes  drilled  In 
a  "Star  of  David"  pattern  throughout  the  test 
area. 

INCLUDES  SMALL  WAREHOUSE 

The  Installation  Includes  a  small  ware- 
house filled  with  spare  parts  to  maintain  the 
equipment. 

Observatory  equipment  Is  so  sensitive  that 
It  can,  for  example,  record  blasting  at  the 
open  pit  mine  at  Bingham  Canyon,  some  120 
miles  away.  These  earth  movements,  as  well 
as  earthquakes,  are  continuously  recorded  on 
16  mm  film.  The  Installation  also  includes 
equipment  for  recording  on  magnetic  tape  for 
computer  analysis. 

Dr.  Cook  said  as  Industry  grows  and  popu- 
lation Increases  in  Utah,  It  Is  becoming  more 
Important  that  the  pattern  of  selsmlclty  be 
improved  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  safer 
locations  for  dams,  bridges,  roads  and  public 
and  private  buildings. 


Are  Earthquakes  Predictable? 

Following  the  February  9.  1971  earthquake 
that  centered  near  Sylmar,  California,  a  sub- 
urb a  few  miles  northwest  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
flurry  of  selsmological  observations  were  be- 
gun In  that  area.  To  learn  more  of  this  ac- 
tivity. Vectors  recently  visited  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey's  National  Center  for 
Earthquake  Research  In  Menlo  Park,  Cali- 
fornia to  talk  with  Dr.  DarroU  Wood.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  are  from  that  Interview  and 
are  generally  confined  to  the  potential  of  pre- 
dicting earthquakes. — ed. 

Vectors.  Dr.  Wood,  as  a  research  geophysl- 
clst what  are  your  major  activities  here  at 
the  Center? 

Wood.  My  primary  activity  Is  In  the  field 
of  low  frequency  seismology.  I  am  studying 
the  problem  of  prediction  of  the  response 
of  the  earth  to  loading  from  meteorological 
and  ocean  tide  sources,  and  the  response  of 
the  earth  to  the  lunar-solar  tidal  forces.  More 
recently,  I've  been  looking  Into  the  applica- 
tion of  tut  meter  and  tidal  gravlmeter  meas- 
urements as  a  tool  for  differentiating  be- 
tween the  response  Just  mentioned  and  the 
response  of  the  earth  to  stress  increments 
that  may  precede  strong  earthquakes. 


Vectors.  Can  an  earthquake  be  predicted? 
Wood.  It  Is  rather  widely  recognized  now 
that  Indeed  premonitory  signals  of  all  sorts 
do  occur,  but  there  Is  no  statistical  experi- 
ment performed  as  yet,  either  on  historical 
data  or  on  current  data,  that  is  at  all  con- 
vincing. 

Vectors.  Do  you  foresee  a  time  when 
earthquakes  will  be  predicted? 

Wood.  Yes.  But  not  all  earthquakes  In  a 
given  region  will  be  predictable.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  prediction  In  time  and  space 
may  vary  with  the  magnitude  of  the  event. 
Hopefully,  accuracy  goes  up  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  event.  The  lead  time  may  also 
vary  considerably.  I  feel  that  we  will  be  able 
to  give  warnings  on  the  order  of  a  few 
minutes  before  we  can  extend  It  to  hours  or 
days.  I  think  the  problem  of  earthquake 
prediction  Is  at  present  a  matter  of  technol- 
ogy. There's  really  little  theory  to  apply. 

Vectors.  Would  a  warning  of  a  lew  min- 
utes be  valuable? 

Wood.  I  have  been  told  by  many  that  even 
a  30-second  warning  for  some  industrial  pro- 
cedures Is  extremely  Important.  Just  30  sec- 
onds. I  have  also  been  told  for  some  limited 
applications  that  if  we  could  give  a  correct 
warning  Just  20  percent  of  the  time  It  would 
be  useful.  Realistically,  this  much  warning 
time  would  be  a  significant  step  forward  and 
beneficial  to  industries  where  dangerous  ex- 
periments are  being  conducted,  to  schools, 
hospitals,  police  and  to  public  utilities  where 
electricity,  gas  or  other  types  of  fuel  flow 
could  be  shut  off. 

Vectors.  How  do  you  think  earthquake 
forecasting  will  be  achieved? 

Wood.  Perhaps  the  best  analogy  is  to  com- 
pare the  techniques  used  to  predict  stock 
market  trends.  We  need  to  get  our  own  Dow- 
Jones  averages,  as  it  were,  by  gathering  data 
from  various  geophysical  measurements  over 
a  sufficient  period  of  time.  We  then  could 
compare  the  historical  data  with  the  current 
information  and  analyze  for  trends,  or,  really, 
look  for  deviations  from  predicted  patterns 
derived  during  non-earthquake  periods.  Data 
win  have  to  be  gathered  and  analyzed  In 
real-time.  The  roll  of  Interactive  computer 
technology  will  be  Immense. 

Vectors.  When  you  speak  of  prediction,  do 
you  mean  both  the  epicenter  and  the  over- 
all area? 

Wood.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think 
we  will  have  to  be  capable  of  doing.  I  believe 
that  we  have  to  predict  to  within  20  miles 
of  where  an  event  Is  going  to  take  place.  And 
If  w«  are  going  to  talk  about  predictions  for 
the  public  at  large,  not  merely  for  Indus- 
tries where  I  said  a  few  seconds  of  warning 
Is  sufficient  and  a  20  percent  accuracy  is 
acceptable,  a  large  scale  predictive  effort 
would  have  to  be  acctirate  to  within  half  a 
day.  As  to  the  size  of  the  event,  I  think  wed 
have  to  be  within  one  magnitude  at  the 
worst.  I  would  like  It  to  be  within  a  half 
magnitude.  But  this  Is  an  Immense  task,  and 
by  most  people's  standards  impossible.  But 
the  payoff  Is  so  fantastic  that  it's  worth  a 
scientist  investing  three  to  five  years  of  his 
life  In  the  effort. 

Vectors.  Is  California  singularly  cursed 
with  earthquakes? 

Wood.  No.  Not  at  all.  The  world  Is  a  hotbed 
of  seismic  activity,  mostly  the  continental 
and  coastal  regions  ringing  the  Pacific,  which 
is  a  vast,  vast  area.  But  there  are  also  major 
seismic  activities  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Russia,  the  Mlddie  East,  and  so  on 
Vectors.  Isn't  the  famed  San  Andreas  fault 
one  of  the  major  faults? 

Wood.  Yes,  Indeed.  It  appears  onshore  near 
Cape  Mendocino  and  extends  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  During  the  past  20  million  years 
the  area  seaward  of  the  fault  has  moved 
northward  an  incredible  700  miles,  and  the 
creep  continues  at  about  the  rate  of  two 
Inches  per  year. 

Vectors.  Is  all  the  San  Andreas  visible  to 
the  unaided  eye? 


Wood,  It  is  very  long  and  is  quite  visible. 
Without  much  training  and  with  the  un- 
aided eye.  someone  with  a  little  schooling 
can  walk  the  fault  line  In  many  of  the  fault 
areas.  Nearly  all  of  the  fault  is  visible  from 
an  airplane.  But  paradoxically  our  preoccu- 
pation with  the  San  Andreas  fault  may  be 
part  of  the  drawback  to  gaining  comprehen- 
sive Information,  to  developing  a  pattern 
from  which  we  can  have,  perhaps,  one-day 
furjcasts.  We  are  so  preoccupied  with  the 
bigneso  of  the  San  Andreas  that  data-gath- 
ering niay  he  suffering  lu  other  areas. 

Vectors.  But  Isn't  the  San  Andreas  a  valu- 
able source  of  measurements? 

Wood.  To  be  sure,  and  we  use  It  as  a  lab- 
oratory, much  more  so  than  any  other  area. 
But  periiaps  we  shuuld  be  studying  the 
mlcrc.selsmicity  of  smaller  faults,  as  well, 
such  as  that  fault  associated  with  the  San 
Fernando  earthquake  near  Sylmar,  Inciden- 
tally, tilt  and  tidal  gravity  have  been  con- 
tinuously recorded  since  April  21,  1971  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Olive  View  Hospital  in 
Sylmar, 

Vectors,  What  specifically  have  you  learned 
from  the  earthquake  in  Sylmar? 

Wood.  The  Sylmar  earthquake  has  shown 
us  that  a  so-called  moderate  earthquake  of 
6,6  or  6.7  magnitude,  the  same  size  as  the 
Long  Be.ich  dis<'Lster  In  1933.  can  produce 
ground  accelerations,  or  ground  mo\einentf . 
both  horizontally  and  vertically  that  exceed 
the  acceleration  of  gravity,  which,  of  covirse. 
is  32  feet  per  second  per  second.  If  this  is 
all  we  learn  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
earthquake,  it  will  remain  prob.ibly  i«  the 
most  important  fact  for  earthquake  ci.gineer- 
ing  we've  ever  come  across.  This  is  to  say. 
a  moderate  earthquake  can  pr(xluce  very 
strong  accelerations.  Tlie  results  w-e  have  ob- 
tained are  far  more  definitive  than  what  was 
concluded  from  the  Long  Beach  earthquake. 
We  must  reset  our  building  standards. 

Vectors,  Did  you  learn  valuable  data  from 
the  buildings  themselves? 

Wood.  Yes,  we  did.  The  lmplac*ment  of 
what  we  call  "strong  motion"  Instriiments. 
which  are  recording  seismographs  that  are 
triggered  by  strong  motion,  in  the  major 
buildings  of  Los  Angeles  revealed  much  in- 
formation. Even  though  the  buildings  did  not 
come  down,  we  did  learn  structure  by  struc- 
ture how  these  buildings  behaved  during  a 
moderate  earthquake.  As  a  result  we  can 
more  accurately  predict  whether  these  same 
buildings  could  survive  a  larger  event. 

Vectors.  Is  there  any  one  Instrument  that 
shows  promise  of  helping  X/o  predict  earth- 
quakes? 

Wood.  Perhaps  no  one  particular  instru- 
ment. But  a  tjpe  of  instrument  which 
measures  minute  tilting  of  the  ground  looks 
very  promising  and  were  placing  our  b<'ts 
on  it. 

Vectors.  Why  is  tilt  the  best  measure- 
ment? 

Wood.  We  want  to  measure  tilt,  not  be- 
cause it  is  necessfirily  the  beet  measurement 
to  take,  but  It  turns  out  to  be  the  easiest  to 
make.  There  Is  a  very  wide  range  of  resolu- 
tion in  tilt  measurements,  some  to  parts  In 
10  to  the  eighth,  all  the  way  dowTi  to  one 
part  in  a  hundred,  which  Incidentally,  is 
very  crude.  But  the  parts  in  10  to  the  eiglnh 
are  very  sensitive  measurements  and  show 
the  daily  fluctuating  of  the  earth  due  to  the 
solar  and  lunar  induced  tides. 

Vectors.  Are  earth  tides  similar  to  ocean 
tides? 

Wood.  Yes.  Both   are  sinusoidal   waves. 
Vectors.  What   is  tilt? 

Wood.  Physical  tilt  is  the  angular  change 
of  the  surface.  However,  even  If  there  is  no 
deformation  of  the  surface  there  is  still  tilt, 
and  that  tilt  is  the  ratio  of  horizontal  accel- 
eration of  gravity  divided  by  the  vertical 
acceleration 

Vectors.  What  are  the  elements  of  earth- 
quake prediction? 

Wood.  If  one  is  to  go  into  earthquake  pre- 
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llctlon,  he'll  have  to  go  into  not  only  where, 
3ut  when  and  how  big.  And  the  "how  big" 
Has  to  scale  in  some  way  physically  tor  the 
?xperlmen:.  We've  found  that  for  events  of 
nagnitude  four  and  greater,  the  size  of  the 
inomaly  Is  on  the  order  of  the  range  of  the 
laily  tide  Induced  in  the  earth's  crust.  So  I 
feel  that  one  must  necessarily  measure  tilt 
from  a  few  parts  in  10  to  the  sixth  to  parts 
n  10  to  the  eighth,  which  is  or.e  part  tile 
:o  100  million  parts  distance.  Or  put  another 
*'ay,  an  elevation  change  of  the  thickness  of 
i  fingernail  over  a  distance  of  62  miles  The 
:Utmeter  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Company  has 
I  tilt  sensitivity  of  one  part  in  10  to  the 
Mghth.  However,  for  the  seismic  events  of 
jelow  magnitude  three,  which  occur  about 
(000  times  per  year  In  the  San  FYanclsco 
3ay  area  alone,  the  anomaly  is  not  definitive. 
It's  only  those  earthquakes  greater  than  mag- 
litude  four  which  are  potentially  predict- 
ible.  But  we  don':  have  sufficient  data  to  sta- 
istically  test  this. 

Vectors,  Does  the  San  Andreas  provide  the 

nost  reliable  earthquake  prediction  pattern? 

Wood.  Currently  the  answer  is  no.  But  per- 

nit  me  to  elaborate.  No  one  has  consistently 

)redlcted  large  events  on  the  basis  of  some 

•epeatable  pattern  of  foreshock  activity   But 

ime  space  patterns  have  been  observed,  for 

xample  in  Alaska  and  Turkey. 

The  most  striking  pattern  Is  a  westward 

;  nlgratlon  in  Turkey  of  the  five  out  of  six 

•arthquakes   greater  than   magnitude   seven 

iilong  the  Anatolian  fault  from  1939  to  1957. 

:';ven   more    striking   Is   the    fact    that    they 

noved  westward  at  the  rate  of  80  kilometers 

;>er  year  with  an  occurrence  Interval  of  250 

::Uometers.  This  sequence  has  all  the  ingre- 

illents   of   where,   when   and    how   big — had 

'  he  seventh  event  not  fallen  eastward  of  the 

i  ;x*:h  event. 

Patterns  such  as  these  do  not  exist  for  the 
1  Ian  Andreas,  at  least  for  one  reason,  because 
',-e  do  not  yet  have  such  a  population  of 
inagnitude  seven  events. 

We  have  looked  into  the  mlcroselsmlc 
i.ctlvlty  along  the  San  Anreas  for  .space  time 
jiatterns  with  unimpressive  results  for  the 
ihree  years  of  data  we  have  accumulated.  On 
ihe  other  hand,  It  is  known  that  the  major 
(  arthquakes  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
irhlch  occurred  In  1836,  1868  and  1906  were 
loUowed  by  12,  13  and  47  years,  respectively, 
i  f  few,  if  any.  moderate  sized  tremors. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  these  quiet  periods. 
(  vents  greater  than  magnitude  five  resumed 
1  i-lth  a  frequency  of  about  18  month  Intervals. 
The  most  recent  onset  was  1954.  but  no  one 
I  nows  when  the  big  one  is  due  But  exciting 
I  .ew  evidence  from  Russia  suggests  that  cer- 
la'.n  characteristics  of  earthqu.-.kes  below 
iiagnltude  five  change  in  a  given  region  In 
such  a  way  that  they  act  as  indicators  of  a 
iiajor  event.  So,  perhaps,  earthquakes  can  be 
ised  to  predict  earthquakes  in  a  meaningful 
iray 

Vectors.  For  a  variety  of  applications? 
'Wood.  Yes,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the 
imge  of  applications  of  earthquake  predic- 
tion, the  range  of  accuracy  In  tim?  and  space 
can  also  vary.  A  few  seconds  warning  would 
I  ive  children  the  chance  to  get  under  their 
c  esks  to  avoid  breakage  of  windows  and  fly- 
iig  glass.  Police  and  disaster  agencies  would 
le  much  better  off  knowing  what  wa^  about 
to  happen,  especially  if  power  and  communi- 
cation loss  were  imminent.  It  doesn't  take 
riuch  Imagination  to  figure  out  how  we  could 
I  ut  predictions  to  use  in  the  time  frames  I 
rientloned — one  year,  a  day,  perhaps  a 
second  would  help. 

What  Los  Angeles  Has  Taught  Utah 
ABOfT   Qttakes 

Just  a  year  ago  today,  a  "moderate"  earth- 
c  uake  killed  64  persons  and  caused  an  estl- 
riated  $1  billion  m  damage  when  it  hit  the 
1  eavily-populated  Los  Angeles  area. 

A3  a  result  of  that  quake,  at  least  96  school 


buildings  were  written  oflT  as  unsafe  because 
of  quake  damage,  and  many  other  buildings 
were  similarly  condemned. 

After  the  quake,  a  National  Research 
Council  panel  fouiid  that  ground  motions 
induced  by  a  moderate  quake  can  be  con- 
siderably more  violent  than  had  previou.sly 
been  believed.  As  a  result,  one  expert  esti- 
mated that  building  codes  would  need  to  be 
about  25  percent  stricter. 

That's  something  for  Salt  Lakers  to  think 
about,  because  the  city  has  many  of  the  same 
earthquake  problems  as  Los  Angeles.  But  un- 
like LA  .  Salt  Lake  City  has  never  had  an 
earthquake  fatality  and  property  damage  has 
been  minimal. 

Despite  the  quiescent  nature  of  the 
Wasatch  Fault  line,  there's  plenty  of  reason 
for  concern  as  the  area  grows  both  m  popu- 
lation and  in  complexity  of  buildings  and 
other  structures  that  could  be  severely  dam- 
aged by  a  heavy  quake. 

Fortunately,  a  new  and  stifTer  building 
code  has  been  instituted  In  the  Utah  area 
since  the  Los  Angeles  quake.  Buildings  now- 
must  conform  to  Zone  3  requirements  for 
quake  resistance— the  stifTest  category.  Pre- 
viously, the  area  was  required  to  meet  only 
Zone  2  requirements,  which  were  much  less 
rigid. 

Tliat  means  that  any  new  building  now 
must  meet  stlffer  requirement.s  for  energy- 
absorbing  qualities.  The  design  of  any  large 
building  is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  engi- 
neering analy.sis  according  to  height,  ma- 
terials, and  quake-safety  features  before  it 
can  even  be  approved  for  construction. 

One  result  of  this  is  that  the  cost  of  large 
buildings  In  particular  has  been  significantly 
increased.  But  such  quake-resistant  struc- 
tures also  will  show  substantially  less  quake 
damage  than  otherwise  if  they  should  be 
subjected  to  a  stiff  tremor — and  that  alone 
may  well  be  worth  the  increased  price. 

Safety  of  the  population  is  also  another 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  better  quake-re- 
sistant buildings.  A  study  done  after  the  L.A. 
quake  dramatically  points  out  the  reason. 

One  expert  figured  that  If  a  quake  of  the 
intensity  of  the  great  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
disaster  of  1906  hit  L.A.'s  San  Andreas  Fault 
today,  It  would  cau.se  3.100  deaths  and  $48 
billion  in  property  damage. 

Those  are  sobering  statistics,  especially 
when  translated  to  Utah  and  what  might 
happen  If  a  severe  .shock  hit  the  Wasatch 
Fault.  The  trend,  hopefully.  Is  In  the  right 
direction  in  recognizing  the  potential  dan- 
gers now  and  in  building  for  them. 


PRESIDENT  FAILS  TO  RESPOND  TO 
PRIMARY  CONCERNS  OF  AGING 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
the  primary  concerns  which  emerged 
from  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  lat«  last  year  were  an  adequate 
floor  of  income  for  the  elderly  and  ex- 
pansion of  medicare  to  cover  the  cost  of 
prescription  drugs. 

In  his  address  to  the  closing  ses.sion  of 
the  conference.  President  Nixon  rec- 
ognized those  concerns.  He  told  the  dele- 
gates: 

Any  discussion  of  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  aging  would 
not  be  complete  without  recognizing  the 
strong  support  expressed  at  this  conferen?e 
for  extending  Medicare  coverage  to  Include 
prescription  drugs,  and  for  accelerating  the 
rate  at  which  the  Income  floor  comes  into 
effect  under  H  R.  1. 

As  you  know,  these  proposals  ip.volve  very 
difficult  budgetary  problems  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  becavise  of  the  Interest  which 
conference  delegates  have  expressed  In  these 
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changes,  I  have  directed  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil  to  carefully  consider  both  proposals  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  me  at  an  early 
date. 

On  February  3,  at  a  joint  hearing  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  questioned 
Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  and  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President  on  Aging, 
about  the  progress  of  the  administra- 
tion's consideration  of  these  proposals. 

Dr.  Flemming  responded  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  not  yet  arrived  at  any  conclu- 
sions on  those  two  issues,  but  that  a  deci- 
sion would  be  made  and  the  Congress 
would  be  advised. 

On  March  2,  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  on  health  care,  in- 
cluding his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  medicare.  Glaringly  absent  from 
his  message  was  any  reference  to  pre- 
scription drug  coverage. 

Also,  the  Congress  has  received  no  rec- 
ommendation from  the  President  with 
regard  to  acceleration  of  the  income  floor 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  under 
H,R.  1. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  now  meeting  in  executive 
session  on  H,R.  1.  I  find  it  quite  dis- 
couraging that  the  President  has  so  far 
failed  to  submit  recommendations  on 
these  two  important  and  timely  issues. 

In  the  absence  of  a  response  from  the 
administration,  the  Senate's  respon- 
sibilities are  clear. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
MoNTOYA  I  has  worked  long  and  tirelessly 
to  develop  a  proposal  for  covering  the  cost 
of  prescription  drugs  under  medicare 
part  A,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill 
'S.  9361 ,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
Finance  Committee  will  include  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  in  H.R.  1. 

I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to 
title  III  of  H.R.  1  to  eliminate  the  phase- 
in  of  the  income  floor  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled.  My  amendment  would  set 
the  initial  benefit  levels  at  $150  for  a 
sin.'xle  person  and  $200  for  a  couple  and 
provide  for  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  these  levels. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  are  to  be 
anything  more  than  volumes  on  a  dusty 
shelf,  there  must  be  constructive  re- 
sponses by  the  executive  branch,  the  Con- 
gress, and  State  and  local  governments. 

The  Senate  can  begin  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  including  in  H.R,  1,  in 
addition  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
social  security  benefits,  an  adequate  floor 
of  income  for  all  of  the  elderly  and  medi- 
care coverage  of  prescription  drugs. 


EARTHQUAKE  PREDICTIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  valuable  dividends  from  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  China  will  be  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  information  and 
scholars  that  has  been  promised  by  both 
the  President  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  we 
move  immediately  to  include  a  geologic 
and  geodetic  team  from  the  United 
States  in  the  first  delegation  to  China. 
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And  I  would  hope  that  team  would  in- 
clude American  experts  on  earthquakes 
and,  especially,  those  who  have  been  do- 
ing research  on  earthquake  prediction. 

The  Chinese  have  records  of  earth- 
quakes dating  back  3,000  years — the  only 
nation  in  the  world  with  such  records. 
The  country  has  been  plagued  by  earth- 
quakes throughout  its  history  and  it  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
predicting  earthquakes  and  even,  per- 
haps, controlling  them.  Their  records 
show  that  in  the  past  3,000  years  there 
has  been  a  major  earthquake  every  6 
years  on  the  average.  In  1556  A.D.  a 
quake  in  Kansu  Province  killed  820,000 
persons. 

J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  an  internationally  famous  geo- 
physicist.  recently  spent  3  and  a  half 
weeks  in  China  and  reported  on  Chinese 
earthquake  research  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  February  19. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  shall  quote  here  one  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  excellent  article  because  of 
its  special  importance  to  legislation  on 
earthquake  research  which  I  have  intro- 
duced : 

If  the  rate  at  which  earthquakes  release 
energy  could  be  controlled,  the  damage  they 
Inflict  might  be  considerably  reduced.  Before 
control  can  be  seriously  thought  of,  however, 
the  nature  of  quakes  must  be  better  under- 
stood. This  understanding  requires  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  which  one  hopes  will  be 
Improved  by  the  talks  between  President 
Nixon  and  Chairman  Mao  scheduled  next 
week.  Although  the  West  has  much  to  offer 
to  collaborative  research,  only  the  Chinese 
can  supply  the  long  historical  records  and 
epicenter  distribution  now  missing  from 
planetary  tectonic  patterns. 

Mr.  President,  my  Earthquake  Predic- 
tion Act  of  1972,  introduced  on  February 
15,  would  create  a  5-year  program  with 
the  ultimate  objective  of  establishing  the 
Nation's  first  earthquake  prediction- 
warning  system,  a  system  that  has  the 
potential  of  saving  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives  in  a  major  earthquake  and  perhaps 
millions  of  dollars  in  property  damage. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Wilson's  report  on 
Chinese  earthquake  research  that  a  key 
element  of  my  legislation,  prepared  be- 
fore the  President's  trip  and  before  I  had 
tlas  information  on  Chinese  geological 
programs,  should  include  provisions  and 
authorization  for  international  coopera- 
tion. 

I  shall  amend  my  legislation  to  pro- 
vide that  authority  but  meanwhile  I  am 
writing  to  President  Nixon  to  ask  him  to 
con.sider  inclusion  of  geologists  and  geo- 
physicists  on  any  American  delegation  of 
.scientists  which  may  be  visiting  China  in 
the  near  future. 

The  study  of  earthquakes  is  only  one 
.scientific  opportunity  which  is  presented 
in  our  new  open  door  to  China.  I  sup- 
ported the  President's  trip  to  China.  It 
was  a  great  succses.  Still  greater  benefits 
lie  ahead.  We  must  move  now  to  insure 
the  reaping  of  those  benefits  and  further 
improve  our  relations  with  that  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Mao's  Almanac — 3,000  Teaes  of  Killer 

Earthquakes 

(By  J.  Tuzo  Wilson) 

Esirthquakes  have  always  been  one  of 
China's  great  scourges.  In  the  last  three  mil- 
lenniums, there  has  been  a  major  quake  every 
six  years  on  the  average,  including  what  is 
probably  the  most  destructive  tremblor  ever 
recorded  anywhere.  It  shook  Kansu  Province 
so  severely  in  A.D.  1556  that  falling  buildings 
and  walls  killed  more  than  820.000  persons 
recorded  by  name.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
were  killed  whose  names  were  not  recorded. 
Small  wonder  then  that  the  regime  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  has  instructed  the  In.stltute  of  Geo- 
physics and  the  Institute  of  Geology  of 
China's  Academy  of  Sciences  to  concentrate 
on  the  predicting  of  earthquakes. 

I  discovered  this  emphasis  last  autumn 
when,  as  a  guest  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Peking.  I  spent  three-and-a-half  weeks 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  I  had 
visited  Mao's  China  thirteen  years  before, 
when  I  was  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  and  was 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  bringing  Peking 
back  into  the  world  community  of  science. 
On  that  first  visit  I  saw  the  rudiments  of  a 
seismological  network  started  in  1951  |see 
"Red  China's  Hidden  Capital  of  Science," 
SR.  Nov,  8,  19581  and  was  Impressed  by  the 
dedication  and  skill  of  the  scientists  respon- 
sible for  its  operation.  But  my  observations 
at  that  time  did  not  prepare  me  for  my  1971 
discovery  that  the  Chinese  have  information 
that  we  lack  in  our  efforts  to  predict  eaith- 
quakes.  This  Information  has  not  been  re- 
ported in  the  West. 

Of  greatest  Interest  are  the  Chinese  dis- 
coveries about  the  distribution  of  earth- 
quakes and  the  cycles  of  seismic  activity. 
These  are  based  upon  records  that  go  back 
more  than  3,000  years  and  are  considered  reli- 
able over  the  past  2,752  years  From  them 
Chinese  seismologists  have  put  together  a 
four-stage  model  of  the  process  that  first  ac- 
cumulates and  then  releases  the  energy  that 
causes  earthquakes.  The  only  other  study 
that  is  at  all  comparable  covers  the  seismic 
history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  over  the 
past  2,000  years,  and  it  does  not  reveal  the 
clear  cycles  of  activity  shown  in  the  Chinese 
records. 

If  the  rate  at  which  earthquakes  release 
energy  could  be  controlled,  the  damage  they 
Inflict  might  be  considerably  reduced.  Before 
control  can  be  seriously  thought  of.  however, 
the  nature  of  quakes  must  be  better  under- 
stood. This  understanding  requires  Interna- 
tional coop>eratlon,  which  one  hop>es  will  be 
Improved  by  the  talks  between  President 
Nixon  and  Chairman  Mao  scheduled  next 
week.  Although  the  West  has  much  to  offer 
to  collaborative  research,  only  the  Chinese 
can  supply  the  long  historical  records  and 
epicenter  distribution  now  missing  from 
planetary  tectonic  patterns. 

My  wife,  Isabel,  and  I  entered  China  via 
Rangoon,  flying  along  the  great  Irrawaddy 
River  to  Mandalay,  then  over  the  Bunna 
"hump"  and  across  the  plains  of  China.  Mon- 
soon clouds  hid  most  of  the  landscape  until 
we  neared  Shanghai  at  dusk,  but  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  extent  of  water — rivers,  lakes, 
canals,  and  flooded  paddy  fields — that  re- 
flected the  bright  moonlight  off  the  vast 
delta.  I  was  even  more  surprised  by  the 
twinkles  of  tiny  electric  lights  that  marked 
the  countryside:  none  of  the  brilliance  of 
Western  cities,  but  proof  of  extensive  elec- 
trification. 

Shanghai's  airport  resembled  that  of  a  city 
In  the  central  plains  of  North  America  ex- 
cept for  one  thing:  It  was  virtually  deserted. 
The  absence  of  planes,  automobiles,  and  bus- 
tle focused  our  attention  on  a  long  double 
line  of  cheerful  young  Chinese  dressed  in 
blue  track  suits,  enthusiastically  clapping. 
They  formed  a  welcoming  corridor  for  our 


traveling  companions,  a  group  of  young  Afri- 
cans and  Arabs  bound  for  the  great  Afro- 
Asian  Table  Tennis  FYlendship  Invitational 
Tournament  .-xxjn  to  begin  in  Peking  L<jud- 
speakers  boomed  martial  music  and  exhllarit- 
mg  choru.se6 

The  .sound  was  more  Russian  than  Chinese. 
It  c-jmbined  with  the  architecture  of  the  air- 
port's imposing  new  terminal  and  the  four 
Ilyushiu  planes  on  the  tarmac  xa  suggest  to 
us  that  we  might  have  flown  over  the  wrong 
mountains  and  landed  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Frequently  during  the  following  weeks  we 
had  reason  to  recall  the  close  connections 
that  had  existed  between  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  up  to  1960,  Our  hosts  often  re- 
minded us,  however,  that  those  connections 
had  been  completely  broken. 

Isabel  and  I  were  met  by  half  a  dozen 
charming  and  attentive  scientists,  officials, 
and  interpreters  They  expressed  sympathy 
lor  our  fatiguing,  long  Journey  and  led  us 
into  the  terminal,  where  we  sat  In  easy  chairs 
and  were  offered  Chinese  tea  and  cigarettes. 
I  had  scarcely  been  asked  for  the  baggage 
checks  and  my  passport  when  the  bags  ap- 
peared Isabels  p.-is6port,  our  health  certlfi- 
cates,  and  all  questions  of  foreign  currency 
were  waived  We  were  foreign  friends,  guests 
of  the  academy.  It  was  the  simplest  and  most 
gracious  entry  I  recall  making  into  any 
country. 

We  spent  the  night  at  a  wonderful  old 
hotel  in  Shanghai.  It  was  identified  only  by 
a  street  number,  but  I  have  surmised,  since 
leaving  China,  that  It  must  originally  have 
been  Victor  Sassoon's  Cathay  Hotel,  It  over- 
looked the  Whampo  River  near  a  clock  tower 
that  chimed  'The  East   Is  Red  " 

The  next  morning  we  boarded  a  crack 
steam  train,  one  of  the  more  appealing 
aspects  of  a  bygone  age  The  engine  had  four 
.scarlet  drive  wheels,  three  red  flags  between 
its  eyebrows,  and  gold  Chinese  characters  on 
its  tender  As  we  rolled  past  the  field  and 
villages  of  the  Yangtze  plain  on  our  way  to 
Peking,  we  could  see  people  working  every- 
where A  youn=;  Interpreter  who  pointed  out 
improvement.s  on  every  side  apologized  rather 
unnecessarily  for  his  lack  of  fluency  In  Eng- 
ll,>h.  He  mentioned  his  greater  familiarity 
with  Ru.sslan.  from  which  he  had  recently 
switched  beciu.se  he  could  foresee  no  future 
for  Russian  interpreters  m  China, 

We  were  met  at  the  Peking  station  by  the 
acting  director  of  the  Institute  of  Geophysics, 
the  deputy  director  of  the  Institute  of  Geol- 
ogy, a  senior  scientist  named  Mrs  Woo,  sev- 
eral officials  from  the  foreign  relations  sec- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  two  Inter- 
preters, and  a  Canadian  Embassy  counselor 
whose  black-felt  h;it  towered  above  the  blue 
M:^o  caps  We  were  greeted  cordially  and 
then  driven  to  our  hotel,  where  we  were  told 
to  "rest  yourselves  a  little  and  then  we  shall 
return  to  discuss  the  program  " 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
places  I  had  vi.sited  In  1958,  in  order  to  assess 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, It  had  swept  through  the  academic  life 
of  Chm.'i  like  a  typhoon,  shutting  off  all  sci- 
entific publications,  es.sential!y  closing  uni- 
versities for  four  years,  and  sending  the  pro- 
fessors out  to  plant  rice,  work  in  factories, 
or  otheruise  gather  firsthand  knowledge  of 
workers  and  pea.-^ants  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply 
academic  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  the 
countryside  while  undergoing  re-education 
in  the  thought  of  Chairman  Mao. 

My  1958  visit  had  taken  me  to  Peking, 
Slan,  Lanchow,  and  Caivton  However  I  was 
told  that  Lanchow  was  out  of  the  question 
for  1971,  apparently  becatise  cities  as  far 
Inland  as  It  is  are  unprepared  to  receive 
visitors  with  traditional  Chinese  graclous- 
ness.  The  substitute  itinerary  we  agreed 
upon  Included  all  the  other  cities  I  had 
seen  m  1958  plus  Yenan  (famous  as  the  point 
where  Mao  s  monumental   "long  march"  In 
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th  (  early  1930s  ended),  Nanking,  Shanghai, 
»nl  Hangchow.  Relatively,  this  would  expose 
to  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  a  chunk 
North  America  bounded  by  the  cities  of 
York,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Chicago, 
Winnipeg. 
>nce  we  were  settled  In  our  quarters,  I 
ntloned  to  my  hosts  that  I  had  brought 
alcjng  illustrative  slides  and  would  be  happy 
lecture  on  plate  tectonics,  the  modern 
version  of  continental  drift  theory  that  Is 
popular  In  the  West,  If  It  were  thought 
there  might  be  any  Interest  In  the  sub- 
My  oflfer  was  Immediately  seized  upon 
arrangements  made  for  me  to  lecture  to 
scientists.  Their  reception  was  favor- 
e,  and  I  was  asked  to  conduct  two  addl- 
semlnars.  each  of  which  was  at- 
teijded  by  about  thirty  persons.  The  ques- 
ralsed  were  numerous,  and  the  caliber 
some  made  me  aware  that  the  study  of 
thquakes,  the  boundary  markers  of  the 
plates  that  occupy  the  earths  surface. 
a  very  high  priority  In  the  Chinese  scl- 
iflc  community. 

Another  evidence  of  that  priority  was  vlsl- 
at  a  research  center  I  had  visited  In 
Then  It  was  known  as  the  Institute  of 
Gebphyslcs  and  Meteorology.  It  had  four  sec- 
tions, dealing  with  meteorology,  seismology, 
ge<  magnetism,  and  geophysical  prospecting. 
Cultural  Revolution  streamlined  It,  and 
s  now  called  simply  the  Institute  of  Geo- 
phjrslcs.  "In  keeping  with  socialist  recon- 
the  acting  director.  Dr.  Ku.  told 
work  in  meteorology  and  in  prospecting 
been  transferred  to  national  government 
l^lstrles,  and  provincial  governments  have 
n  over  some  of  the  regional  field  stations. 
Institute  now  concentrates  on  prediction 
earthquakes,  "because  scientific  work 
shiuld  serve  the  needs  of  the  people."  The 
■aseology  has  a  certain  propagandlstlc 
toije:  yet  It  is  rooted  deep  In  Chinese  history, 
that  earthquakes  In  China  are  more  fre- 
nt  or  severe  than  In  many  other  coun- 
trlts.  But  their  widespread  distribution  over 
1  and  with  a  dense  population  housed  in 
bu  Idlngs  poorly  constructed  of  heavy  mate- 
has  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  more 
e  than  have  perished  anywhere  else  on 
acdount  of  earthquakes. 

"he  presently  constituted  Institute  oc- 
les  about  one-third  of  the  building  that 
sea  the  administrative  services  of  the 
Acidemy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Ku,  who  wrote  the 
letier  inviting  me  to  China  in  the  academy's 
Is  a  most  cheerful  and  charming  man 
ibout  my  own  age  He  speaks  English  well. 
ing  studied  for  a  year  at  the  Colorado 
of  Mines. 
Aside  from  heading  the  Institute  of 
Ge)physlcs,  Dr.  Ku  belongs  to  the  new  ex- 
eciitive  body  that  runs  It:  the  revolutionary 
Such  revolutionary  committees, 
hich  Include  all  categories  of  employment 
three  age  groups,  are  now  In  charge  of 
institution  In  China. 
members  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee with  whom  we  met  were  not  at  all 
fornldable.  All  were  extraordliiarily  keen 
abqut  the  development  of  their  Institute  and 
lous  to  tell  us  about  it.  They  said  the 
had  recently  been  trebled  to  300  people, 
y  one-third  of  whom  are  employed  In  the 
bu:ldlng  the  others  were  assigned  either  to 
xsries  where  scientists  team  with  me- 
In  designing  and  manufacturing 
yslcal  Instruments  or  are  attached  to 
;  mographlc  and  geomagnetic  stations  In 
countryside.  There  are  twelve  major 
l^mographlc  stations,  operated  jointly  by 
institute  and  provincial  governments, 
,•  conform  more  or  less  to  the  selsmologi- 
networks  of  the  United  States.  Canada, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Eight  smaller  stations 
ranged  within  100  miles  of  Peking  and 
still  smaller  regional  stations  are  strung 
her  out.  The  most  modern  equipment  is 
to  telemeter  seismic  observations  from 
outlying  stations  Into  Peking.  The  slg- 
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nals  are  apparently  digitalized.  for  I  saw 
a  man  working  on  telemetering  equipment 
that  had  neon  lights  as  counters.  Two  girls 
were  making  changes  in  circuitry  according 
to  his  directions,  with  great  dexterity  solder- 
ing components  Into  printed  circuit  boards 
about  five  inches  square.  Elsewhere  in  the 
building  I  saw  the  institute's  electronic  com- 
puter, Installed  In  a  newly  palnt-ed.  air-con- 
ditioned room.  It  had  been  made  in  Peking, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  number  on  it — 
DJS6 — meant  that  it  ran  on  transistors. 
Attached  to  It  were  a  plotting  table,  a 
photoelectric  printout,  and  a  teleprinter, 
all  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

Four  lines  of  research  are  being  followed 
In  pursuit  of  the  institute's  chief  task — 
the  predicting  of  earthquakes.  One  entails 
analysis  of  geomagnetic  phenomena.  Another 
employs  tilt  meters  designed  to  register  de- 
formation of  the  earth's  crust  and  thus  iden- 
tify quake  warning  signals.  A  continuous 
record  of  small  earth  shocks  and  micro- 
earthquakes  Is  being  kept  in  order  to  de- 
fine active  faults  in  the  earth's  crust  along 
which  much  larger  earthquakes  might  be 
expected  to  occur. 

The  attention  to  fault  lines  in  China  seems 
to  be  new,  I  heard  nothing  of  it  on  my  1958 
visit,  and  I  have  seen  no  reference  to  It  in 
the  literature  since  then.  Although  I  was  not 
told  so.  It  could  be  a  natural  offshoot  of  the 
historical  study  of  large  earthquakes,  which 
has  long  been  the  specialty  of  Dr,  Lee  Shan- 
pang,  a  former  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology student  of  Professor  Beno  Gutenberg 
and  author  of  a  three-volume  classic  on  the 
subject,  I  had  a  long  discussion  with  Dr.  Lee 
to  try  to  clarify  the  point.  He  told  me  he 
had  published  a  revised  edition  of  his  great 
historical  work,  in  which  he  added  records 
in  the  Manchtirian  language  to  those  com- 
piled In  Chinese,  Tibetan  and  Mongolian 
earthquake  history  remains  to  be  incorpo- 
rated. 

The  earliest  records  he  had  found  were 
from  1198  B  C.  These  he  did  not  consider  re- 
liable. But  he  plotted  the  location  and  mag- 
nitude of  530  major  earthquakes  that  had 
occurred  In  China  since  780  B  C.  By  his  esti- 
mation, all  of  these  had  reached  a  magnitude 
of  six  or  greater  on  the  Rlchter  scale  of 
measurement.  Dr.  Lee.  Dr.  Ku,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary committee  of  the  Institute  of  Geo- 
physics allowed  me  to  photograph  a  manu- 
script map  of  those  530  quakes  Seventeen 
of  them  were  graded  as  greater  than  magni- 
tude eight,  and  about  eighty  were  between 
magnitudes  seven  and  eight. 

The  map  had  so  little  topographic  orien- 
tation that  I  had  difficulty  reconstructing 
it  and  might  have  failed  had  I  not  unex- 
pectably  come  upon  two  other  printed  maps 
elsewhere  in  China,  These  appeared  to  be 
different  versions  of  the  manuscript  map, 
were  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1.4  million  and  were 
dated  1970.  I  was  surprised  to  see  them 
because  I  knew  that  no  scientific  Journals 
have  been  published  In  China  since  1966. 
My  comment  on  this  circumstance  seemed  to 
embarrass  my  hosts,  one  of  whom  remarked 
that  the  maps  had  not  been  issued  because 
their  interpretation  of  the  earthquake  pat- 
tern continued  to  be  a  matter  of  hot  debate. 
Not  wishing  to  give  offense,  or  to  enter  into 
any  Internal  Chinese  controversy,  I  glanced 
at  the  maps  only  long  enough  to  see  that  both 
of  them  showed  the  location  and  magnitude 
of  earthquakes  with  the  date  beside  each 
epicenter  and  that  one  map  related  the  epi- 
centers to  Important  features  of  the  tectonic 
geology  of  China. 

Anyone  with  a  grasp  of  modern  geophysics 
could  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  earth- 
quakes marked  on  the  maps  were  concen- 
trated along  definite  lines  of  tectonic  weak- 
ness. One  of  these  lines  goes  straight  north 
from  Kunming  and  crosses  the  Yellow  River. 
Another  extends  down  the  Red  River  to 
Hanoi.  A  third  cuts  across  the  Yellow  River 
near  Slan   to   the   neighborhood   of  Peking. 


Other  quake  epicenter  lines  pass  along  the 
Altai  and  Tien  Shan  mountains,  encircle 
Tibet,  underlie  Taiwan,  and  skirt  the  Russian 
border  at  'Vladivostok, 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Chinese  maps 
support  the  modern  Western  concept  that 
the  earth's  surface  Is  broken  into  a  series 
of  moving  plates  and  that  earthquakes  oc- 
cur along  the  boundaries  of  the  plates — the 
very  subject  my  lecture  had  focused  on. 
But  the  Chinese  grasped  my  Western  Ideas 
only  slowly  and  vaguely.  They  were  im- 
mersed In  their  own  views,  showing  that  al- 
though they  get  copies  of  Western  scien- 
tific journals,  they  do  not  read  them  close- 
ly. I  got  the  same  impression  when  I  re- 
peated the  lecture  in  Slan,  Nanking,  and 
Shanghai. 

In  contrast  to  that  hiatus  between  Ori- 
ental and  Occidental  thought  Is  the  work 
the  Chinese  have  done  in  applying  the  ob- 
servational techniques  of  the  late  Caltech 
professor  Hugo  Benloff.  With  Instruments 
derived  from  his.  they  have  plotted  the  rate 
of  energy  release  along  the  great  faults 
revealed  by  their  maps.  Thanks  to  their 
long  historical  record,  they  have  fixed  the 
dates  and  magnitudes  of  earthquakes  along 
each  line  over  a  range  of  time  unequaled 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

They  have  found  that  they  can  divide 
the  earthquake  history  of  each  tectonlcally 
active  area  Into  cycles.  Each  cycle  has  four 
stages.  During  the  first  stage,  which  may 
last  a  century  or  more,  the  strain  on  the 
rocks  accumulates.  Only  a  few  small  earth- 
quakes occur  In  this  period.  The  second 
stage  Is  one  of  transition,  during  which 
earthquakes  become  larger  and  more  fre- 
quent. In  the  third  stage  the  main  energy 
Is  released.  There  is  one  huge  earthquake, 
possibly  followed  by  a  few  other  large  earth- 
quakes within  a  short  span  of  years.  The 
fourth  stage  of  the  cycle  is  characterized 
by  lesser  aftershocks,  completing  the  cycle. 

In  Shansl  Province,  west  of  Peking,  for 
example,  one  cycle  extended  from  AD.  1000 
to  1370.  A  second  cycle  ran  from  1370  to 
1750,  culminating  in  a  big  shock  near  Pe- 
king that  killed  100,000  people.  A  third  cy- 
cle started  in  1750.  It  is  now  In  stage  two 
and  may  be  approaching  stage  three.  If  stage 
three  is  at  hand,  great  shocks  are  expecta- 
ble in  the  near  future  in  the  vicinity  of 
Peking.  The  Chinese  did  not  quite  admit 
this  to  me,  but  such  an  anticipation  would 
be  an  obvious  explanation  for  the  stress 
that  is  being  laid  on  the  predicting  of  earth- 
quakes in  China  today. 

Applying  their  earthquake  energy  release 
model  to  eastern  Yunnan,  the  Chinese  have 
recognized  one  cycle  from  1500  to  1820  and 
a  second  that  began  about  1830.  The  dis- 
astrous third  stage  of  this  second  cycle  Is 
not  worrying  them;  they  think  It  accounted 
for  the  so-called  Assam  earthquake  of  1950. 
near  the  border  of  India  and  China.  Dr.  Lee 
says  the  epicenter  of  the  Assam  quake  was 
not  In  Assam  or  anywhere  else  in  India,  but 
m  Cha-yu  County,  Yunnan  Province,  China. 

In  contemplating  ways  to  mitigate  earth- 
quakes m  the  future,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
know  whether  the  land  mass  of  China  Is 
broken  Into  a  series  of  small  tectonic  plates 
or  if  there  Is  another  reason  for  the  diffuse 
pattern  of  earthquakes  centering  In  the  vast 
region  of  China,  Mongolia,  and  Turklstan. 
Often  severe  earthquakes  occur  In  that  re- 
gion, apparently  at  random.  The  rest  of  the 
world  is  interested  in  this  enigma  because 
tectonic  plates  interact;  the  motions  of  one 
plate  may  generate  motion  in  other  plates. 
Moreover,  correct  interpretations  of  Chinese 
selsmicity  could  provide  an  understanding  of 
other,  less  active,  but  still  potentially  dan- 
gerous areas  of  scattered  earthquakes,  such 
as  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Missis- 
sippi River  valleys. 

Chinese  earthquakes  recorded  during  the 
past  decade  on  the  network  of  seismographs 
scattered  through  other  lands  around  the 
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globe  have  been  mostly  minor  ones,  and 
their  pattern  Is  too  diffuse  to  be  interpreted. 
However,  the  pattern  of  major  shocks  record- 
ed by  the  Chinese  over  the  past  2,752  years 
Is  much  clearer.  The  Chinese  themselves  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  a  structural  bound- 
ary separating  the  country  approximately 
along  the  meridian  of  105  degrees  east  longi- 
tude. West  of  this  line,  earthquakes  follow 
the  mountains  in  generally  east-west  trends. 
Most  of  the  mountains  are  young  or  at  least 
still  volcanically  active.  East  of  the  105  de- 
grees east  meridian,  the  situation  Is  differ- 
ent. In  the  southeast,  the  great  plain  of  Chi- 
na Is  very  stable.  The  same  is  not  true  of 
northern  China.  One  important  active  fault 
crosses  Shantung  Peninsula  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  and  at  an  angle  to  the  Kun- 
mlng-Lanchow  break  previously  mentioned 
here.  Some  Chinese  geophyslcists  call  this 
line  across  Shantung  the  Tancheng-Luklang 
transcurrent  fault  and  compare  it  to  the 
San  Andreas  Fault  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Pacific.  These  scientists  attribute  the 
Tancheng-Luklang  tectonic  activity  to  the 
same  source  that  has  been  invoked  to  ex- 
plain the  activity  in  California:  northward 
motion  of  the  tectonic  plate  that  carries  a 
slice  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  China.  Korea,  Si- 
beria, and  the  Pacific  Ocean  floor  past  the 
rest  of  China. 

Perhaps  the  most  active  locus  of  earth- 
quakes In  all  of  China  is  an  S-shaped  belt 
beginning  north  of  Peking  and  extending  to 
Slan  and  Lanchow.  Great  shocks  occurred 
along  it  In  A.D.  1303,  1556,  1679,  and  1695. 
Isabel  and  I  followed  the  lower  loop  of  the  S 
in  flying  from  Peking  to  Slan.  A  fiat-bot- 
tomed valley  in  which  our  plane  landed  was 
partly  filled  with  sediment  to  a  depth  of 
20,000  feet.  The  valley  had  started  to  form 
less  than  thirty  million  years  ago,  when  the 
surrounding  plains  were  uplifted. 

Prom  my  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  I  can  draw  only  two  jxasslble  ex- 
planations for  the  existence  of  the  S-shaped 
fault  line.  One  is  recent  uplift  and  volcan- 
Ism  beneath  the  fault  due  to  deep-seated 
upwelllng  from  the  earth's  interior  such 
as  produced  the  East  African  rift  valleys  and 
the  basin  now  filled  by  Lake  Baikal.  The 
alternate  explanation  Is  that  much  of  Chi- 
na constitutes  a  small  tectonic  plate  that 
has  broken  away  from  the  rest  of  Asia  along 
this  line  of  faults  and  that  this  plate  Is 
pushing  southward  toward  Indonesia  be- 
tween the  northward  motion  of  India  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  the  Pacific  basin  on 
the  other. 

The  seriousness  with  which  the  Mao  re- 
gime in  China  approaches  puzzles  such  as 
these  is  emphasized  by  its  issuance  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  of  Geology 
the  same  directive  that  went  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Geophysics:  "Predict  earthquakes." 
On  a  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms  In  the  In- 
stitute of  Geology  headquarters  I  saw  a  geo- 
logical map  of  China  scaled  1:3  million  and 
published  In  1960.  My  hosts  Immediately 
pointed  out  some  of  Its  main  features  to  me. 
I  could  see  structural  lines  corresponding  to 
the  earthquake  belts.  My  hosts  confirmed  my 
observations.  I  asked  if  anyone  had  tried  to 
ameliorate  or  control  release  of  earthquake 
energy  by  pumping  water  into  or  out  of  the 
ground  near  active  faults,  as  has  been  done 
In  Colorado.  The  reply  was  negative.  Indeed, 
throughout  my  stay  In  China,  I  got  no  in- 
timation whatever  of  any  Chinese  attejnpt 
to  couple  prediction  with  earthquake  con- 
trol. 

It  may  be  that  the  Chinese  just  do  not  feel 
close  enough  to  a  reasonable  coupling  of  pre- 
diction and  control  to  discuss  the  problem. 
However,  I  saw  much  Ingenuity  employed  in 
seeking  an  understanding  of  earthquake 
mechanisms.  In  one  series  of  laboratories, 
experiments  are  under  way  with  plastic  and 
clay  models  of  the  fault  lines  through  China. 
The  models  are  made  by  covering  suitably 
shaped  plates  with  clay  or  plaster.  The  plates 


are  then  set  in  motion  and  the  changes  In 
the  clay  or  plastic  observed.  Another  re- 
search group  is  using  a  vibration  table  to 
study  various  forms  of  vibration  on  rocks. 
Mass  spectographs  made  in  China  are  de- 
termining the  ages  of  rocks  in  relation  to 
the  behavior  of  the  rocks.  A  simple  model  of 
electron  microscope  made  in  Nanking  is 
identifying  clay  mineral  molecules.  A  1.000- 
ton  press  capable  of  generating  and  main- 
taining temperatures  up  to  3,600  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  testing  the  response  of  various 
rocks  to  high  temperatures  and  pressures 
comparable  to  those  prevailing  deep  in  the 
earth's  crust. 

Future  progress  in  China's  quest  for 
knowledge  about  earthquakes  will  depend 
only  partly  on  Chinese  scientists.  The  re- 
sponsibility and  the  opportunity  are  shared 
by  the  revolutionary  committees  that  ulti- 
mately govern  the  quality  of  scientific  re- 
search. On  the  whole,  I  Judge  the  committee 
members  I  met  to  have  been  well  chosen. 
Clearly,  however,  the  unaccustomed  author- 
ity has  placed  a  strain  on  some  of  the  eager 
but  untried  young  men,  and  some  of  them 
are  quite  nervous.  Plainly,  the  system  will 
be  subject  to  many  great  arguments.  The 
success  of  its  operation  must  depend  heavily 
on  personalities.  Everywhere  I  went  I  was  re- 
minded that  the  system  is  new  and  experi- 
mental. It  is.  like  much  else  in  China,  in  a 
state  of  change.  Although  the  Chinese  might 
not  like  to  admi'  it,  they  are  busy  emulating 
the  West  in  trying  to  create  an  industrial  so- 
ciety as  fast  as  they  can.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  industrialization  the  Japanese  have 
accomplished  In  the  past  century  the  Chi- 
nese can  accomplish  on  several  times  the 
scale  in  the  next.  Ironically,  all  of  this  is  oc- 
curring at  a  time  when  many  North  Ameri- 
cans are  hankering  for  a  simpler,  even  a 
rural,  existence. 


THE  HUMAN  COST  OF  COMMUNISM 

IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
committee  print  has  just  been  published 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
Senators,  and  wide  dissemination  among 
responsible  citizens. 

The  print  is  from  the  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the 
Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws. 
The  print  is  entitled  "The  Human  Cost 
of  Communism  in  Vietnam." 

This  important  print  is  a  compendium 
of  documentation  of  the  pain  inflicted  on 
Indochina  by  decades  of  Communist 
agitation  and  war. 

This  documentation  is  especially  use- 
ful at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  a  drive 
by  a  few  persons  to  terminate  all  material 
support  to  the  brave,  embattled  and  re- 
markably successful  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  its 
work,  and  I  recommend  its  print  to  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security,  has  pro- 
duced the  third  in  its  series  of  studies 
on  the  human  cost  of  communism.  The 
most  recent  study,  entitled  "The  Human 
Cost  of  Communism  in  Vietnam,"  fol- 
lows upon  highly  professional  studies  of 
Soviet  communism  and  Chinese  com- 
munism. These  documents  represent  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  true  nature  of  commu- 
nism and  practice.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  some  individuals  to  romanticize 


the  Chinese  and  other  Communist  revo- 
lutionaries in  Asia  The  matenal  con- 
tained in  this  important  .study  should 
dispel  any  rationale  for  romanticizing 
Vietnamese  revolutionaries.  In  North 
Vietnam,  Bernard  Pall  estimated  that 
at  least  50,000  individuals  were  executed 
during  the  agrarian  reform  campaign 
alone  in  the  mid-1950s.  Other  estimates 
concerning  the  entire  cost  of  Communist 
consolidation  in  North  Vietnam  ranpe  as 
high  as  500,000,  based  on  information 
provided  by  individuals  who  held  high 
positions  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government. 

In  South  Vietnam,  civilian  victim.^  of 
Communist  terrorism  include  36,000 
killed  and  53,000  kidnapped  between  1957 
and  1971.  Indeed  this  is  not  terror  lor 
narrow  military  objectives  but  ratlier  a 
calculated  instrument  of  disruption  to 
intimidate  any  civilian  coot^eration  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

Horrifying  as  the  results  of  Commu- 
nist rule  in  the  past  20  years  in  North 
Vietnam  and  portions  of  South  Vietnam 
have  been,  even  more  horrifying  would 
be  the  probable  costs  of  a  Commuiust 
victorj,-  in  Southeast  Asia,  Tliis  impor- 
tant study  has  collected  information 
from  North  Vietnamese  militarj-  officers 
who  reported  that  3  to  5  million  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  are  on  the  Commu- 
nists' "blood  list,"  and  that  at  least  10 
to  15  percent  of  those  would  pay  with 
their  lives,  and  another  40  ix^rc^-nt  would 
be  imprLsoned;  the  remainder  would 
have  to  undergo  thought  reform 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  introduction  from  this  very 
important  studj-  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Hu.man  Cost  of  Communism  in 
'Vietnam 

I    INTHODfCTlON 

I  By  Senator  James  O  Eastland,  Chairman, 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security) 

This  is  the  third  m  a  series  of  studies  on 
the  human  cost  of  communism  published  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, 

Tlie  first  study.  "The  Human  Cost  of  So- 
viet Communism."  was  prepared  by  the  re- 
nowned British  Sovietologist.  Robert  Con- 
quest. 

The  second  study.  The  Human  Cost  of 
Communi.sm  in  China,"  was  wTitten  for  the 
Subcommittee  by  Professor  Richard  L. 
Walker,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  one  of  this  country's  foremost 
China  scholars. 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  hiunan  cost 
of  communism  in  Vietnam  and  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  estimate  of  the  human 
cost  of  a  Cotrununlst  victory,  it  w:is  our  con- 
viction that  a  reasonable  assessment  could  be 
achieved  through  a  compvendium  of  excerpts 
from  the  most  authoritative  writings  on 
the  subject. 

The  American  ground  combat  role  in  Viet- 
nam is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  No 
one  can  say  at  this  Juncture  whether  the 
Communists  will  continue  to  spurn  the  very 
generous  terms  that  have  been  offered  to 
them  and  to  reject  any  settlement  that  offers 
them  Ies6  than  total  victory  But.  In  any  case, 
the  era  of  unlimited  American  assistance  Is 
already  ended.  The  scale  of  future  assistance. 
In  addition  to  being  very  much  reduced,  is 
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bound    to   be   determined    within    relatively 
narrow  limits. 

The  assertion  that  a  Communist  victory 
ir.  South  Vietnam  wouid  result  in  a  ruthless 
massacre  of  those  the  Communists  regard  as 
their  enemies  has  been  challenged  by  certain 
critics  of  Amer'.fan  policy —especially  by 
those  critics  who  believe  that  the  situation 
is  hopeless,  that  we  should  cut  our  losses, 
terminate  our  aid  program,  accept  the  terms 
orfered  by  the  Communists,  and  reconcile 
ourse.v-es  to  a  Communis:  takeover  of  all 
Indochina.  For  understandable  reasons,  such 
critics  want  desperately  to  believe  that  the 
course  they  advocate  is  not  attended  by  the 
danger  of  a  major  bloodbath. 

There  are  others  who  believe  that  there  Is 
a  fighting  chance  that  the  Communists  may 
yet  come  to  terms  or  be  held  in  checlc,  and 
that  It  would  be  politically  and  morally 
wrons;  to  withdraw  all  aid.  fold  our  hands. 
ard  accept  a  Communist  victory  Eis  fore- 
ordained. They  see  scope  for  hope  in  the  re- 
markable successes  achieved  by  the  Viet- 
namization  program,  the  grave  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Communist  armies  in  the 
wake  of  the  Lin  Piao  purge,  and  the  massive 
social  and  political  stres.=es  that  have  be- 
rome  apparent  In  North  Vietnam. 

But  whaiever  one  believes,  the  record  set 
lorth  in  this  study  Is  something  that  every 
lonest  man  will  want  to  keep  in  mind  in 
issessi!;g  the  future  of  our  Indochina  policy 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  provide  niath- 
!matlcal  proof  for  the  propcsitlon  that  a 
"omm'-iuist  victory  m  South  Vietnam  would 
esult  In  a  bloodbath.  But  there  are  docu- 
nei.ts  and  historical  indices  that  permit  one 

>  make  an  intelligent  a-se.^ment  of  what  is 
ikelv  to  happen  if  a  Communist  regime 
r.er  sh(-iuld  come  to  powr  In  Sai;ion.  And 
n  examination  of  the  t-otalltv  of  these  doc- 
nu'i. is  and  historical  Indices  point  to  the 
ilmost  certain  probability  that  a  Communist 
.'ictory  would  be  followed  by  a  bloodletting 
hut  would  rival  the  worst  b:oodlettlnH;s  that 
lave  taken  place  in  Communi.st  countries 
o  date. 

The  documentation   that  fijllows  presents 

.vide  range  of  estimates  of  what  might  be 
xpected  m  the  wake  of  a  Commur.lst  take- 
■,  er  m  South  Vietnam. 

The  lowest  estimate  was  that  made  by 
jtephen  Hcsmor  in  his  superbly  researched 
•udy  of  terror  as  an  instrument  of  Com- 
Tiu  list  poliCy.  Always  exceedingly  careful 
le'i'er  to  overstate  himself.  Hosmer  consld- 
■rs  the  possibility  that  the  Communists  may 
lecide  to  limit  the  bloodletting  under  cer- 
am  circumstances — oiit  then  goes  on  to 
"ate  that,  should  a  Cr-mmu'ust  regime  de- 
ride to  deal  severely  with  members  of  the 
rroup^  listed  for  repression,  he  fird.i  it  dlffi- 

;:   to  believe  that   the  number  of  victims 

uld  be  much  1:S5  than  100.000.  and  that 
he  total  might  well  bo  very  much  higher 
han  this. 

Professor  P  J.  Honey  of  London,  widely 
ecognized  as  one  of  the  foremcst  authorities 
>n  North  Vietnam  in  the  free  world,  pre- 
licts  that  "on  the  basis  of  past  C".mmunlst 
i?eds.  and  given  the  size  of  South  Vietnam's 
jopula'iDn.  the  minimum  number  of  those 
o  be  butchered  will  exceed  one  million  and 
•Duld  rise  to  several  times  that  figure." 

Colonel  Tran  Van  Dae.  a  North  Vietnamese 
ff.cer  who  defected  after  24  years  in  the 
rommunist  moveme-it.  informed  the  press 
hat  the  Communists.  If  they  win.  will 
ilaughter  up  to  3,000.000  South  Vietnamese 
vh  1  have  resisted  them  so  bitterly  for  so 
nanv  y?ars. 

After  North  Vietnamese  colonel.  Le  Xuan 
:"hMyen.  who  defected  after  21  years  mem- 
)ershlp  in  the  Communist  Party,  asserted 
hat  5,000.000  people  In  South  Vietnam  are 
)n  the  Communists'  "blood  debt"  lists;  that 
0  to  15  per  cent  of  these  would  pay  with 
heir  lives:  that  another  40  per  cent  would 
)e  imorisoned:  and  that  the  rest  would  have 
o  undergo  "thought  reform." 


Douglas  Pike,  author  of  the  definitive  work 
"The  Viet  Cong,"  who  made  an  In-depth 
study  of  the  organized  mass  killings  carried 
out  by  the  Communists  during  their  brief 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  Hue,  concludes 
his  study  with   these  ominous   words: 

The  meaning  of  the  Hue  Massacre  seems 
clear.  If  the  Communists  win  decisively  In 
South  Vietnam  (and  the  key  word  is  de- 
cisively!, what  Is  the  prospect.  First,  all  for- 
eigners would  be  cleared  out  of  the  South, 
especially  the  hundreds  of  foreign  newsmen 
who  are  in  and  out  of  Saigon.  A  curtain  of 
Ignorance  would  descend.  Then  would  begin 
a  night  of  long  knives.  There  would  be  a  new 
order  to  build.  Tlie  war  was  long  and  so  are 
memories  of  old  scores  to  be  settled.  All  po- 
litical opposition,  actual  or  potential,  would 
be  systematically  eliminated.  Stalin  versus 
kulak,  Mao  versus  landlord,  Hanoi  Commu- 
nist versus  Southern  Catholic,  the  pattern 
would  be  the  same:  eliminate  not  the  Indi- 
vidual, for  who  cares  about  the  Individual, 
but  the  latent  danger  to  the  dream,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  blocs,  the  symbol  of  the 
force,  that  might  someday,  even  inside  the 
regime,  dilute  the  system.  Beyond  this  would 
come  Communist  justice  meted  out  to  the 
"tvTants  and  lackeys."  Personal  revenge 
would  be  a  small  wheel  turning  within  the 
larger  wheel  of  Party  retribution. 

But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad. 
The  Communists  in  Vietnam  would  create  a 
silence. 

TTie  world  wcnild  call  It  peace. 

Given  the  15  broad  categories  of  political 
opponents  whom  the  Communists  have  in- 
cluded In  their  "blood  debt"  list.  Pike  indi- 
cates that  the  estimate  of  .several  million 
victims,  if  the  communists  win.  may  not  be 
excessive. 

Tliat  there  would  be  a  massive  bloodlet- 
ting is  something  that  Is  taken  for  granted 
by  virtually  every  serious  student  of  Vietna- 
mese affairs.  And  the  probability  Is  that  the 
final  toll  would  be  somewhere  In  the  range 
Indicated  by  Professor  Honey.  Douglas  Pike, 
and  the  two  North  Vietnamese  colonel- 
defectors. 

What  are  some  of  the  Indices  that  point  to 
this  probability? 

First,  there  is  the  merciless  body  of  Com- 
munist doctrine — from  Lenin  to  Stalin  to 
Mao  T.se-tung  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh—which  Justi- 
fies and  insists  on  the  imperative  need  for 
mass  terror. 

Second,  there  is  the  historical  record  of 
Communist  bloodlettings — In  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Red  Chlr.a.  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
wherever  they  have  come  to  power. 

Ihlrd.  there  is  the  record  of  the  Commu- 
nist terror  in  South  Vietnam  during  the  en- 
tirp  period  of  the  so-called  insurgency,  in- 
cluding the  merciless  massacres  of  men, 
women  and  children  at  Dak  Son.  Due  Due 
and  other  places 

Fourth,  there  was  the  Hue  massacre  with 
its  systematic  killing,  which  exacted  a  toll 
of  5.700  civilian  victims,  who.  according  to 
captured  Communist  documents  were  con- 
sidered "wicked  tyrants"  or  "counter-revolu- 
tionaries", who  owed  "blood  debts"  to  the 
people. 

Fifth,  there  Is  the  considerable  body  of 
e-.idence  of  Communist  Intentions  contained 
in  captured  documents  and  in  the  testimony 
of  deiectors. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  precedents  and 
some  o:  the  testimony. 

THE    SOVIET    PRECEDENT 

V  I  Lenin  told  his  followers  that  "not  a 
single  revolutionary  government  can  dis- 
pense with  the  death  penalty  for  exploiters 
I  i.e.,  for  landlords  and  capitalists)."  And 
when  the  Leningrad  Party  in  June  1918 
sought  to  restrain  elements  who  were  engag- 
ing in  undiscrimlnate  mass  terror.  Lenin  re- 
buked the  Leningrad  Party  In  these  words: 
"This  Is  unheard  of  The  energy  and  mass 
nature  of  the  terror  must  be  encouraged." 


I^nln's  directives  on  the  need  for  mass  ter- 
ror were  honored  to  the  hilt  both  in  his  life- 
time  and  after  his  death.  In  his  monumental 
work.  "The  Great  Terror."  and  in  the  study 
which  he  subsequently  prepared  for  the  Sub. 
committee  on  Internal  Security.  Robert  Con- 
quest  came  up  with  the  staggering  finding 
that  well  over  20,000.000  human  beings  were 
executed  or  killed  in  other  ways  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  in  successive  waves  of  terror,  in 
the  decades  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
He  made  the  further  point  that  this  was  a 
com.putation,  and  that  the  real  figure  might 
be  closer  to  30,000,000.  If  the  casualty  roll 
was  extended  to  include  the  victims  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  famine  and  typhus  which 
followed  It,  th°n  the  aggregate  figure  for  the 
human  cost  of  Soviet  communism  would  be 
.'somewhere  between  35.000.000  and  45,000,000 
human  lives. 

There  was  a  time,  during  the  30's  and  40'a, 
when  it  was  fashionable  among  Intellectuals 
to  disbelieve  or  challenge  the  accounts  of 
mass  terror  that  were  brought  out  by  refugees 
and  defectors  and  critical  observers.  So  deter- 
mined were  they  to  defend  the  nebulous  be- 
lief that  Soviet  communism  represented  some 
kind  of  brave  new  world,  that  they  swallowed 
tincrltically  Moscow's  tortured  justification  of 
the  purge  trials  of  the  30's — at  the  same  time 
as  they  damned  as  "reactionaries"  and  "ex- 
tremists" all  those  who  sought  to  set  forth 
the  facts  about  a  mass  terror  that  had  already 
cost  many  millions  of  human  lives. 

But  then  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  1956 
Khrushchev  made  liis  famous  speech  on  the 
crimes  of  the  Stalin  era — and  suddenly  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  charges  of  mass  terror 
made  by  the  so-called  "extremists"  and  "reac- 
tionaries", were.  If  anything,  understate- 
ments. Today  the  mountain  of  evidence  that 
has  become  available  makes  It  Impossible — 
even  for  the  most  determined  sympathizer — 
to  challenge  the  basic  facts  about  the  Soviet 
terror,  or  the  general  parameters  of  the  com- 
putation made  by  Robert  Conquest. 

About  the  human  cost  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism, therefore,  we  need  not  argue.  The  facts 
are  in.  The  record  Is  unchallenged. 

THE  CHINESE   PRECEDENT 

An  ardent  Leninist  and  Stalinist.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  added  some  refinements  of  his  own — 
like  public  mass  executions — to  the  pioneer- 
ing terrorism  of  his  Soviet  antecedents.  In 
one  of  his  earliest  published  works.  In  March 
1927.  Mao  wrote  that  a  revolution  cannot  be 
.  .  .  ""kind,  courteous,  restrained  and  mag- 
nanimous." He  said  that  for  the  revolution  to 
succeed.  '"To  put  it  bluntly,  It  is  necessary  to 
create  terror  for  a  while  in  every  rural  area." 

In  the  case  of  China,  the  documentation  on 
the  Communist  terror,  while  not  nearly  so 
voluminous  as  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  nevertheless  extensive  enough  to 
permit  estimates  within  wider  margins.  In 
the  study  which  he  prepared  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee, it  was  Professor  Walker's  estimate, 
after  having  studied  all  the  evidence,  that 
communism  in  China,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  civil  war  (1927-1936)  until  today,  has 
cost  a  minimum  of  34  million  lives,  and  that 
the  total  might  run  as  high  as  64  million 
lives. 

THE    NORTH    VIETNAMESE    PRECEDENT 

A  dedicated  disciple  of  Lenin.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
gave  early  proof  that  he  understood  the  Im- 
portance of  liquidating  all  political  opposi- 
tion. His  most  formidable  rival  in  the  early 
20's  was  Phan  Bol  Chau.  a  greatly  respected 
nationalist  leader,  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  Sun  Yat  Sen  of  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh— 
at  that  time  Nguyen  Al  Quoc — eliminated 
Phan  Bol  Chau  as  a  rival  by  arranging  to  de- 
liver him  to  the  French  Security  Service  for 
a  reward  of  100,000  piastres.  He  subsequently 
Justified  his  action  with  the  explanation  that 
he  needed  the  money  to  finance  party  activ- 
ities. (See  p.  103). 

During  the  final  days  of  World  War  II.  with 
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Japan  teetering  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Indo-Chinese  Communist 
Party  staged  a  coup  which  gave  them  control 
of  most  of  North  Vietnam.  Ostensibly  the 
"Provisional  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam"  was  a  coalition  nation- 
alist government,  including  representatives 
of  uir.er  nationalist  parties  as  well  as  the 
Communists.  With  unerring  Machiavellian- 
ism. Ho  Chi  Mlnh  played  off  one  nationalist 
group  against  the  other,  and  played  off  the 
nationalists  against  the  returning  French 
and  the  French  against  the  nationalists. 
Meanwhile  the  assassins  and  the  execution 
squads  were  busy.  Ngo  Ton  Dat,  the  son  of  a 
leading  Vietnamese  Nationalist,  has  esti- 
mated that  during  a  two-month  period  In  the 
Fall  of  1945,  some  10,000  people  were  killed 
in  Hanoi  and  its  immediate  environs.  The 
myth  of  the  "coalition  government"  survived 
into  1946.  while  the  killing  continued  un- 
abated. When  the  charade  had  played  Itself 
out,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  achieved  the  physical 
elimination  of  all  potential  political  rivals. 
Including  the  Influential  Vietnamese  Trots- 
kylst  movement.  So  thorough  was  his  politi- 
cal purge,  that  by  1947  there  was  virtually 
no  political  personality  left  alive  in  Vietnam 
to  challenge  his  Influence.  (See  pages  11-13.) 

At  a  later  date,  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists openly  bragged  about  their  clever- 
ness in  exploiting  the  "united  front"  tactic  to 
divide  their  opponents  and  ultimately  to  de- 
stroy them,  both  in  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  coalition  government  of  1945-46,  and 
currently  in  South  Vietnam.  An  article  in 
"Hoc  Tap"  (Hanoi),  the  Party's  theoretical 
organ,  in  September  1966,  put  the  matter 
this  way : 

On  the  basis  of  keeping  firm  In  strategy, 
our  Party  cleverly  applied  its  tactics:  On  the 
one  hand,  it  cleverly  took  advantage  of  the 
regional  and  temporary  contradictions  of  the 
enemy  to  sow  division  among  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  united  with  anyone  who  could 
be  united,  won  over  anyone  who  could  be 
won  over,  neutralized  anyone  who  should  be 
neutralized,  completely  Isolated  the  Im- 
perialists and  their  most  dangerous  lackeys, 
and  concentrated  the  spearheads  of  the  at- 
tacks on  them  to  overthrow  them. 

The  policy  of  founding  the  Indo-Chinese 
Democratic  Front  between  1936  and  1939.  the 
Viet  Mlnh  Front  between  1941  and  1951  and 
the  Lien  Viet  F^ont  after  the  August  Revolu- 
tion; the  decision  of  signing  the  6  March  1946 
Preliminary  Accord  (on  French  troop  entry 
into  North  Vlet-Nam)  the  present  NFLSV 
policy  of  upholding  the  mottoes  of  Independ- 
ence, democracy,  peace  and  neutrality,  and 
so  forth  are  the  typical  examples  of  the 
clever  application  of  the  following  Instruc- 
tion of  Lenin: 

"It  Is  possible  to  defeat  a  stronger  enemy 
only  through  displaying  great  effort  and 
under  the  necessary  condition  of  taking  ad- 
vantage very  minutely,  very  attentively,  very 
carefully  and  very  cleverly  to  any  rift  among 
the  enemy,  even  the  smallest  contradiction 
among  the  Interests  of  various  bourgeois 
groups  and  factions  in  each  country  ,  .  ." 

The  word  "neutralize"  Is,  of  course,  a  com- 
munist euphemism  for  "destroy."  Summariz- 
ing the  purges  which  took  place  after  the 
August  1945  revolution,  Bernard  Fall  wrote: 

In  a  series  of  swift  stabs,  he  [Giap]  de- 
stroyed the  back  country  strongholds  of  the 
nationalist  parties;  executed  hundreds  of 
Vietnamese  nationalists  and  even  such  old 
comrades  in  arms  a  the  Trotskylte  leader 
Ta-Thu-Thau,  a  personal  friend  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  Finally,  on  July  11,  1946,  Glap  launch- 
ed a  country-wide  purge  of  nationalist  lead- 
ers and  closed  down  Viet-nam,  the  last 
opposition  newspaper.' 

•  .  .  The  coalition  government  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  similarly  decimated.  By 

^ '  "Profile  of  Giap"  by  Bernard  Pall  in  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap.  People  s  War,  People's  Army 
(New  Yoik:  Praeger.  1965)  p.  xxxvi. 


the  end  of  1946.  the  non-Communist  repre- 
sentatives had  been  reduced  from  70  seats  to 
20  In  attendance  and  of  the  20  all  but  two 
voted  with  the  Communists.  Of  the  two.  one 
was  arrested  and  the  other  went  into  hiding. - 

Looking  back  upon  this  period,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  movement 
concluded  that  they  had  killed — not  too 
many  people — but  too  few  people.  Truong 
Chinh,  at  present  the  No.  2  man  in  Hanoi 
and  the  recognized  theoretical  leader  of  the 
Party,  put  it  this  way: 

We  admit  that  because  of  tiie  extremely 
intricate  situation  in  our  country  and  the 
relatively  limited  strength  of  the  Vietnamese 
revolution,  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out  a 
systematic  elimination  of  the  counterrevo- 
lutionary elements  on  Jacobean  or  Bolshe- 
vik lines.  .  .  .  However,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  energetic,  timely  and  necessary  measures 
to  counteract  all  possible  dangers  in  tlie  fu- 
ture were  not  taken  immediately  upon  the 
seiz.ng  of  power  and  before  any  foreign  in- 
tervention, at  a  time  when  the  reactionaries 
in  the  country  were  stlil  at  a  loss,  and  had 
not  had  time  to  reorganize  themselves.  .  .  . 
We  regret  only  that  the  repression  of  the  re- 
actionaries during  the  August  period  was  not 
carried  out  more  fully,  within  the  framework 
of  the  possibilities.  .  .  .  For  a  newborn  revo- 
lutionary power  to  be  lenient  with  counter- 
revolutionaries is  tantamount  to  conrmitting 
suicide.^ 

If  they  failed  to  kill  enough  people  in  the 
wake  of  the  August  1945  revolution,  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  m^re  than  made  up 
for  this  failure  when  the  Geneva  agreement 
of  1954  estatUshed  them  in  undisputed 
control  of  North  Vietnam.  The  body  of  evi- 
dence about  the  mass  terror  In  North  Viet- 
nam suffers  from  major  gaps  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  did  not  pub- 
licize their  killings,  while  the  handful  of 
foreigners  who  were  there,  with  few  excep- 
tions, had  their  movements  severely  restrict- 
ed. Though  the  Communists  killed  in  every 
village,  the  people  In  one  village  generally  re- 
mained Ignorant  of  the  killings  in  neighbor- 
ing villages.  For  this  reason,  the  range  of  es- 
timates Is  even  wider  than  t  is  in  the  case  of 
China,  Bernard  Fall  placed  the  human  cost  of 
the  Agrarian  Reform  campaign  alone  at  a 
minimum  of  50,000  executed  and  100.000  Im- 
prisoned. Hoang  Van  Chi,  a  leading  national- 
ist who  held  Important  posts  under  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  placed  the  post-Geneva  toll  at  500,000 
This  estimate  generally  coincides  with  the 
estimate  of  Gerard  Tongas,  a  Frenchman 
who  was  originally  sympathetic  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  but  who  was  revolted  by  what  he  saw 
In  North  Vietnam  In  the  post -Geneva  period 
and  put  his  observations  into  a  book  cap- 
tioned "I  Lived  In  the  Communist  Hell."' 

THE    SOUTH    VIETNAMESE    PRECEDENT 

About  the  Vletcong  record  of  terror  in 
South  Vietnam  there  can  also  be  little  dis- 
pute, because  the  facts  are  too  well  estab- 
lished. Since  1960,  when  the  Insurgency  was 
first  getting  under  way.  Communist  terror- 
ists have  killed  over  36  000  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  (more  than  16.000  were  killed  in  the 
three-year  period  1969-1971):  they  have  kid- 
napped 54.000  118  000  kidnappings  occurred 
from  1969  1971);  and  they  have.  In  addition, 
wounded  sever?,   scores  of  thousands. 

As  Stephen  Hosmer  points  out.  these  of- 
fical  figures  are.  If  anything,  underestimates 
because  maiiy  incidents  go  unreported. 


-  Ibid. 

■■'Truong  Chinh.  The  Augwt  Revolution, 
2nd  edition  (Hanoi;  Foreign  Languages  Pub- 
lishing House,  1962)  pp.  41-43. 

•The  estimates  vary.  In  part,  because  some 
of  them  refer  only  to  the  victims  of  the 
Agrarian  Reform  period,  whereas  others  in- 
clude the  victims  of  the  post-Geneva  terror 
ai:id  those  of  the  continuing  terror  after  the 
Agrarian  Reform  bloodletting  had  termi- 
nated. 


The  terror  is  not  savagery  for  savagery's 
sake  Neither  is  it  the  work  of  undisciplined 
soldiers,  operating  without  Instruction  or  in 
\-iolation  of  existing  instructions  (as  a  unit 
of  American  soldiers  did  at  My  Laii ,  On  the 
ccntrary.  it  is  a  deliberate  policy,  conceived 
at  the  highest  level  and  communicated  in  de- 
tailed directives  to  Vletcong  units  at  all 
levels. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  terror?  As 
Stephen  Hosmer  puts  It : 

The  primary  object  of  repression  is  the 
disruption  and  demoralization  of  the  GVN  s 
civilian  and  military  bureaucracies,  and  is 
achieved,  in  the  first  Instance,  through  the 
pi'iysical  removal  (by  assassination,  execution 
after  capture,  or  incarceration)  of  substan- 
tial numbers  of  military  and  civilian  officials. 
cadre.s.  and  intelligence  p>ersonnel  who  per- 
form In-iportant  services  for  the  GVN  and  who 
arc  not  easily  replaced.  Another,  broader  pur- 
pose is  to  demoralize,  neutralize,  and  para- 
lyze those  other  government  ofBclals  and 
cadres  who  may  themselves  escape  repres- 
sion for  a  time  but  who  are  fully  aware  of 
the  fate  of  their  less  fortunate  colleagues. 
Thus,  by  assassinating  a  selected  number  of 
hamlet  officials  m  a  given  district,  the  Vlet- 
cong hope  to  frighten  other  officials  enough 
to  force  them  to  resign  their  positions;  or  to 
flee  to  the  district  town  for  protection  (go 
into  "exile"  i ;  or  to  become  so  security-con- 
scious that  they  no  longer  carry  out  their 
prescribed  duties  effectively 

Organized  terror — of  a  ruthlessncss  and  on 
a  scale  that  defies  civilized  comprehension- 
lias  been  a  cardinal  aspect  of  Comm.unlst 
policy  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  Vletcong 
insurgency.  By  and  large,  the  Western 
world  knows  only  of  a  few  of  the  more  mas- 
sive and  gruesome  terrorist  Incidents — like 
the  mas.iacre  which  took  place  in  the  Monta- 
gnard  Village  of  Dak  Son  in  December  1967, 
when  the  Vletcong,  attacking  with  flame- 
throweis,  moved  from  hut  to  hut,  incinerat- 
ing alive  more  than  250  villagers,  two-thirds 
of  them  women  and  children.  In  addition. 
200  Dak  Son  villagers  were  kidnaped,  never 
to  be  iieard  of  again  But  the  thousands  of 
small  incidents  of  terror — equally  merciless. 
equally  gruesome,  and  which  account  for  far 
more  victims  than  the  big  Incidents — with 
exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  go  unreported. 

It  did  not  make  the  press,  for  example. 
when  on  October  27  1969.  the  Communists 
booby-trapped  the  body  of  a  People's  Self- 
Defense  Force  member  whom  they  had 
killed-so  that  when  relatives  came  to  re- 
trieve the  body,  four  of  them  were  killed  In 
the  explosion.  Nor  did  it  make  the  press  in 
M.iy  1967.  when  Dr.  Tran  Van  Lu-y  told  the 
World  Health  Organizatoin  in  Geneva  that 
over  the  previous  10  years  Communist  ter- 
rorists had  destroyed  174  dispensaries,  ma- 
ternity homes  and  liospitals;  had  mined  or 
machine-gunned  40  ambulances,  and  had 
killed  or  kidnaped  211  members  of  his  staff. 

If  the  Free  World  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
this  day-to-day  terror  despite  the  presence 
of  hundreds  of  correspondents  In  South  Viet- 
nam, what  chance  is  there  that  the  Free 
World  would  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
bloodletting  that  would  inevitably  lake  place 
in  South  Vietnam  .f  the  Communists  came 
to  power,  expelled  the  Western  press  corps, 
and  then  priK-eeded  to  deal  with  their 
enemies'' 

THE   PRECEDENT   OF    HUE 

During  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  the  com- 
munists occupied  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
Hue  for  26  days.  When  they  were  driven  out 
on  February  24,  some  ttiousands  of  civilians 
were  missing  In  1969.  a  series  of  mass  graves 
containing  the  bodies  of  missing  civilians 
were  discovered.  .Some  oj  the  victims  had 
been  shot,  some  had  been  clubbed  to  death, 
some  had  been  buried  alive  As  more  and 
more  graves  were  discovered,  the  confirmed 
toll  ultimately  rose  to  2.750.  Counting  those 
still  missing — who  must  be  prestimed  ab- 
ducted  or   executed — the   ei-timated   civilian 
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toll,    according    to   Douglas   Pike,    comes    to 
5,700. 

It  was  established  that  the  killings  were  In 
no  sense  random,  but  were  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  explicit  directives  and  from  prepared 
lists  of  names,  the  Commmunlsts  moving 
through  the  streets  methodically  with  their 
clip  boards  and  pulling  the  victims  from 
their  houses.  A  Vletcong  after-action  report 
captured  in  April  1968.  boasted. 

We  eliminated  1.892  administrative  per- 
sonnel, 38  policemen.  790  tj-rants.  6  captains, 
20  second  lieutenants  and  many  non-com- 
mlssloned  officers. 

Hanoi  Radio  on  April  27,  1969.  made  this 
revealing  comment  on  the  discovery  of  the 
mass  graves: 

...  In  order  to  cover  up  their  cruel  acts, 
the  puppet  administration  in  Hue  recently 
played  the  farce  of  setting  up  a  so-called 
committee  for  the  search  for  burial  of  the 
rioollgan  lackeys  who  had  owed  blood  debts 
to  the  Trl-Thlen  Hue  compatriots  and  who 
were  annihilated  by  the  Southern  armed 
rorces  and  people  In  early  May  Than  spring 
I  Tet ) . 

".  .  .  What  happened  in  Hue,"  says  Doug- 
as   Pike,    "should    give   pause    to   every    re- 
gaining civilized  person  on  this  planet.  It 
ihould   be   Inscribed,   so   as   not    to   be   for- 
jotten.  along  with  the  record  of  other  terrl- 
3le  visitations  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
which  stud  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
flue  Is  another  demonstration  of  what  man 
:an  bring  himself  to  do  when   he  fixes   no 
imlts  on  political   action  and  pursues   un- 
;autlously  the  dream  of  social  perfectibility." 
If    the    massive    and    systematic    killings 
vhich  the  Communists  perpetrated  in  Hue 
)ver  a  brief  4-week  period  are  any  indlca- 
lon  of  their  intentions  If  they  succeed  in 
mposing  their  rule  on  South  Vietnam,  then 
:learly  the  estimates  that  they  may  kill  from 
,000.000  to  3.000.000  South  Vietnamese  are 
n    no    way   exaggerated.   And    In    the   vears 
hat  followed  this  initial  bloodletting— if  the 
:)recedents  established  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
led   China,   and    North    Vietnam    have   any 
1  ippUcatlon — there  would  come  further  waves 
nf  terror  and  mass  killings  that  might  add 
many  hundreds  of  thousands   more   to   the 
;inal  toll  of  victims. 

While  the  focus  of  this  compendium  is  on 
Vietnam,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
1  hat  a  communist  victory  in  Indochina  would 
1  lave  roughly  the  same  consequences  for  the 
lieoples  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  it  would 
!or  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

THE    LISTS   OF    NAMES 

That  Hue  may  indeed  t>e  considered  a  pat- 
1  ern  for  the  future.  Is  apparent  from  Stephen 
Hosmer's  section  dealing  with  the  Commu- 
)ilst  "blacklists."  "For  some  years."  Hosmer 
jioints  out.  "the  Communists  have  assldu- 
(  usly  compiled  blacklists  of  large  numbers 
c  f  persons  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
\rhom  they  choose  to  classify  as  'tyrants.' 
'  •eactlonarles.'  'counterrevolutionaries''  spies, 
cr  simply  opponents  of  their  movement" 
Hosmer  quotes  a  top-secret  Communist  di- 
I  active  from  Region  II: 

Have  the  enemy  situation  In  hand  to  serve 
tbe  common  activities  of  eliminating  traitors 
li  cities:  carefully  keep  the  names  and  rec- 
ords of  counterrevolutionary  individuals; 
classify  these  elements  and  suggest  an  ex- 
amination to  be  able  to  take  the  initiative 
tj  eliminate  them  In  every  situation  and 
f  repare  the  coming  counterrevolution  re- 
f  ression. 

The  facts  are  in.  the  record  Is  clear,  the 
auguries  of  things  that  may  come  to  pass 
are  delineated  with  frightening  clarity.  The 
cnly  question  Is  whether  the  free  world  will 
f  ay  heed  to  this  record  and  to  these  auguries 
•  •  •  •  « 
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HOT  MEALS  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  14, 
1971,  I  held  a  hearing  for  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  in  Woonsocket,  R.I. 
One  of  the  chief  topics  of  concern  at  the 
hearing  was  the  lack  of  a  nutritional 
program  for  the  senior  citizens  in  Woon- 
socket. 

Commenting  on  the  condition  of  senior 
citizens  In  Woonsocket,  Mr.  Ambrose 
Duarte,  executive  director  of  the  local 
community  action  agency,  told  the  com- 
mittee: 

We  started  a  program  because  we  were 
aware  that  many  of  the  senior  citizens  of 
Woonsocket  had  poor  nutritional  hablta,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  living  alone.  As  a 
result  of  their  living  alone,  and  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  society,  their  eating  habits  began 
to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  they  were 
not  eating  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  nutritional  pro- 
gram to  'Which  Mr.  Duarte  referred  had 
not  been  refunded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  many  senior 
citizens  in  Woonsocket  had  been  left 
without  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
much-needed  hot  meals. 

Included  on  the  agenda  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing  was  S.  1163.  a  bill  which  I 
cosponsored  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy).  The  bill 
would  provide  $250  million  over  a  2-year 
period  for  the  establishment  of  hot-food 
programs  for  persons  over  60  years  of 
age  in  community  gathering  places,  such 
as  churches,  clubs,  and  senior  citizen 
clubs. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  S.  1163. 
after  being  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  and  .sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.  The  bill,  if  fully 
fvmded,  would  provide  $500,000  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $750,000  in  fiscal  year  1974 
to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  a  pro- 
gram of  weekly  hot  meals  for  senior 
citizens. 

The  need  for  this  program  was  sub- 
stantiated not  only  by  Mr.  Duarte  but 
also  by  other  witnesses,  such  as  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Doss,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  in 
Woonsocket;  Mrs.  Ida  Wheeler,  director 


of  food  lift  information  program  in 
Woonsocket;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Roy.  These 
Woonsocket  citizens  can  be  proud  that 
their  testimony  played  a  role  in  building 
the  support  that  made  the  passage  of  this 
much -needed  hot-meals  program  pos- 
sible. 


THOMAS  GARRIGUE  MASAR-^TC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  March  7 
is  a  hallowed  day  for  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, Czechoslovakian-Americans, 
and  all  free  people.  On  this  date  122  years 
ago,  the  liberator  and  first  president  of 
the  Czech  Republic  was  born,  Thomas 
Garrigue  Masaryk.  He  forged  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  with  the  Czech 
people ;  friendship  that  is  still  very  much 
in  evidence  today,  despite  Commimlst 
domination  of  the  government. 

AU  of  those  who  have  died  for  freedom 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  Eastern  Europe 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  citizens  of 
those  stricken  countries.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  remember  their  sacriflces, 
Jan  Masaryk  who  died  in  1948  and  the 
patriots  killed  by  the  Russian  tanks  in 
1968  had  a  goal  in  mind.  Jan  Masaryk 
held  the  goals  of  peace  and  sovereignty  of 
Czechoslovakia  high  when  he  was  killed 
in  1948.  Twenty  years  later,  that  idea 
was  still  alive  when  freedom  fighters  went 
out  into  the  streets  with  rocks  to  try  and 
stop  Russian  tanks.  Such  heroism  will 
someday  reap  its  rewards. 

To  conclude,  I  am  reminded  of  some 
very  appropriate  words  by  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  in  his  book,  "The  Hero  as  a  Poet." 
He  said: 

Adversity  is  sometimes  hard  upon  a  man; 
but  for  one  man  who  can  stand  prosperity, 
there  are  a  hundred  that  will  stand  adversity. 

America  will  never  ignore  the  thou- 
sands of  Czechs  who  stand  adversity 
every  day. 


ANNUITY  FOR  WIDOWS  OF  ANY 
U.S.  JUSTICE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  few  areas  of 
public  service  demand  such  an  arduous 
and  selfless  commitment  as  that  required 
of  a  justice  of  the  U.S.  courts.  The  bur- 
den of  a  position  within  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary, however,  is  experienced  not  only 
by  the  justice  himself,  but  is  shared, 
more  often  than  not,  by  his  spouse  as 
well.  For  this  reason,  and  as  tangible 
evidence  of  our  respect  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  judiciary.  I  want  to 
record  my  support  of  S.  2854,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK ) ,  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  to  the  widow  of  any 
U.S.  justice.  The  bill  will  be  reported 
shortly.  I  understand,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  promptly  on  it. 


ACREAGE  LIMITATIONS  OF 
RECLAMATION   LAW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO, 
has  been  a  consistent  champion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  reclamation  law  dealing 
with  the  160-acre  limitation.  Two  weeks 
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ago,  the  executive  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  State  Federal,  John  F.  Herming,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General - 
designate  which  raises  substantial  ques- 
tions about  current  Justice  Department 
actions  and  attitudes  regarding  the  en- 
forcement of  this  part  of  Federal  law. 

Because  I  know  that  Senators  are 
concerned  with  the  ongoing  activities  of 
the  Justice  Department,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Hennings'  letter  will  be  of  interest 
to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

California  Labor  Federation, 

AFL-CIO, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  22, 1972. 
Attorney  General-Designate  Richard  Klein- 

DIENST, 

Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attornet  General-Designate: 
Once  again  within  the  sp»ace  of  a  year  the 
Justice  Department  faces  this  question: 
Shall  It  appeal  a  federal  district  Judge's 
decision  rejecting  the  government's  con- 
tention that  acreage  limitation  provisions  of 
reclamation  law  apply  to  a  federal  project 
in  California? 

Last  Spring  the  case  concerned  Imperial 
Valley  where  above  a  quarter  of  a  million 
acres  are  receiving  water  In  excess  of  the 
legal  limit.  This  time  It  concerns  Tulare  Lake 
Basin  where,  among  other  giant  landhold- 
Ings,  Is  the  100,000-acre  "farm"  which  re- 
ceived $4,370,657  In  farm  payments  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  in  1969,  the  highest  In  the 
nation.  (Congressional  Record,  volume  116. 
part  7,  page  9640.)  In  the  same  county 
63  payees  received  $13,114,322. 

"The  failure  to  apply  In  Imperial  Valley  the 
acreage  limitation  law  controlling  monopoly 
and  speculation  dates  from  a  1933  adminis- 
trative letter  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Hoover 
Administration.  The  Justice  Department's 
own  brief  In  district  court  described  the 
letter  truly  In  these  words : 

It  "must  be  considered  for  what  it  was: 
A  partisan  effort  by  a  lame  duck  administra- 
tion to  effect,  by  administrative  Interpreta- 
tion, an  exemption  that  proponents  of  the 
{Boulder  Canyon  Project)  Act  never  dared 
risk  seeking  directly." 

The  issue  is  enduring.  An  Imperial  Valley 
newspaper  reported  In  1949  that  Congress- 
man Richard  Nixon,  then  running  for  a  seat 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  had  "declared 
he  Is  against  the  160-acre  limitation."  The 
statement,  said  the  Browley  News  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  "should  prove  popular  with  people  of 
Imperial  Valley."  The  district  Judge  who 
validated  on  January  5,  1971  the  original 
"lame  duck"  administrative  exemption  of 
1933,  was  nominated  to  the  federal  bench  in 
San  Diego  by  r»resldent  Nixon  on  Febru- 
ary 19,   1970. 

In  advance  of  the  Judge's  opinion  of  Jan- 
uary 5,  1971,  a  Valley  newspaper  reported 
that  "both  sides  made  statements  In  De- 
cember they  would  appeal  if  they  lost," 
(Brawley  News,  January  6,  1971)  and  another 
newspaper  reported  that  the  Judge  himself 
said  of  the  case  that  he  wanted  to  "get  it  on 
Its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court"  (Sacramento 
Bee,  February  23,  1971.) 

Nevertheless,  the  Justice  Department  de- 
clined In  the  Spring  of  1971  to  appeal  the 
adverse  decision,  thus  leaving  It  to  landless 
persons  seeking  access  to  the  land  promised 
by  the  acreage  limitation  law  to  carry  the 
burdens — financial  and  otherwise — of  appeal 


to  higher  courts.  This  the  landless  litigants 
are  doing  without  govenmient  help. 

For  the  Justice  Department,  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Erwln  N.  Grlswold  publicly  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  government's  decision 
not  to  appeal.  He  explained  to  a  protesting 
Kansas  woman  that  after  considering  the 
matter — 

"Carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time"  he  "became  con- 
vinced that  (a)  we  would  not  win  the  case 
in  the  court  of  appeals,  and  (b)  we  should 
not  win  It."  (Solicitor  General  Erwln  N.  Grls- 
wold to  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Stover,  June  1,  1971. 
Cong.  Rec,  Dec.  10,  1971,  S21299.) 

Solicitor  General  Grlswold,  for  whatever 
reasons,  failed  to  advise  the  Kansas  protester 
that  three  top  government  lawyers  held  views 
contrary  to  his  own  on  the  applicability  of 
acreage  limitation  law  to  Imperial  Valley. 
Two  solicitors  of  Interior  and  his  own  pred- 
ecessor. Solicitor  General  J.  Lee  Rankin, 
each  had  held  that  cicreage  limitation  law 
does  apply  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act.  (M-33902.  71  I.D.  533;  M-36675,  71 
I.D.  496.  555).  These  contrary  views  strongly 
imply  that,  upon  appeal,  courts  would  up- 
hold the  original  contention  of  the  Justice 
Department  now  abandoned  by  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Grlswold. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  In  the  Solici- 
tor General's  public  explanation  of  his  deci- 
sion not  to  appeal.  He  opens  his  response  to 
the  Kansas  protester  by  criticising  a  New 
Republic  article  of  May  8,  1971  that  she  had 
cited,  entitled  "Water,  Water  for  the 
Wealthy,"  as  a  "one-sided  presentation  of  a 
rather  complicated  situation."  He  continued: 
"Tou  would  not  know  from  the  article,  for 
example,  that  the  project  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  started  about  1900  and 
was  virtually  completed  by  1920,  without 
any  participation  by  the  federal  government." 
This  comment  Is  both  In  error,  and  curious. 
coming  ae  It  does  from  the  Solicitor  General 
who  himself  omits  from  his  own  letter  so 
much  that  Is  relevant.  In  the  years  1905-07 
the  Colorado  River  broke  Its  banks,  created 
the  Salton  Sea,  and  threatened  to  Inundate 
the  entire  below  sea-level  valley.  Responding 
to  appeals  for  financial  aid,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized contribution  of  one  million  dollars 
toward  the  costs  of  closing  the  gap.  The  Pres- 
ident expended  nearly  the  entire  amount  au- 
thorized, surely  a  substantial  participation 
in  the  development  of  Imperial  Valley.  (36:1 
Stat,  at  Large  883.  1910.) 

Even  after  closing  the  gap  In  the  levee  the 
hazard  of  a  fresh  breach  remained,  threaten- 
ing complete  Inundation.  This  danger  was  an 
imptelllng  reason  for  Valley  Interests  to  seek 
greater  federal  ptu-tldpation.  In  wrjrds  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  after  closing  the 
breach — 

"The  threat  of  flood  remained  at  least  as 
serlovis  as  before.  Another  troublesome  prob- 
lem was  the  erosion  of  land  and  the  deposit 
of  silt  which  fouled  waters,  choked  Irrigation 
works,  and  damaged  good  farm  land  and 
crops."  (Arizona  v.  California,  357  U.S.  546, 
at  553). 

This  second  step  in  federal  participation 
took  the  form  of  constructing  Hoover  Dam 
and  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal. 

A  further  omission  from  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's letter  to  the  Kansas  protester  was  the 
frank  characterization  by  a  participating  of- 
ficial In  the  administrative  exemption  given 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ray  Lyman  WU- 
bur  m  1933,  as  Illegal.  Attorney  Northcutt 
Ely  was  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  time,  and  gave  Instructions  for  prep- 
aration of  the  letter  exempting  Imperial 
Valley.  Only  three  years  earlier  he  had  re- 
corded as  his  view,  both  that  the  law  does 
apply  to  Imperial  Valley,  and  that  it  should 
apply.  On  November  4,  1930  he  wrote: 


"I  see  nothing  to  do  but  enforce  It  unless 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  can  gel  new 
legislation.  In  any  event  enlorcemeixl  of  the 
requirement  would  undoubtedly  have  a  sal- 
utary effect  on  susp>ected  speculative  activi- 
ties m  vhat  locality."  iTlID  528) 

As  to  the  illegality  of  granting  the  admin- 
istrative exemption  In  which  he  participated 
in  1933.  Mr.  Ely  apparently  either  adhered, 
or  returned,  to  his  original  1930  views.  Pour- 
teen  years  later,  in  1944.  he  testified  before 
Congress  t'lai  altliough  acreage  limitation 
law  remained  "on  the  b<x)ks."  aii  to  Imperial 
Valley  it  simply  "has  been  ignored"  (Sen- 
ate Commerce  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
H.R.  3961,  78th  Congress.  2d  session.  632). 
Solicitor  Grlswold  In  his  public  letter  of  ex- 
planation, made  no  reference  to  t!ies<'  admis- 
sions by  a  participating  official  that  the  ex- 
emption was  Illegal. 

It  is  dangerous  to  i>araphrase  statutory 
language,  and  Solicitor  Grlswold  does  this. 
Justifying  supporx  for  exemption  of  Im- 
perial Valley  he  recites  that  "Tlie  federal 
project  did  not  reclaim  any  land  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley."  The  statutory  language,  how- 
ever. Is  quite  different,  and  quite  clear  Two- 
passages  from  the  law  may  be  recited,  neither 
of  them  requiring  the  reclaiming  of  land  by 
the  project  as  a  condition  of  its  application. 
The  original  1902  statute  states: 

"No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in 
private  ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract 
exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  landowner. 
and  no  such  sale  shall  be  made  to  any  land- 
owner unless  he  be  an  actual  boirn  fide  resi- 
dent on  such  land,  or  occupant  thereof  re- 
siding In  the  neighborhood  of  said  land,  and 
no  such  right  shall  permanently  attach  until 
all  payments  therefore  are  made."  i43  USC 
431.) 

A  later  enactment  by  Congress  In  1926 
states  that — 

"No  such  excess  lands  so  held  shall  receive 
water  from  any  project  or  division  if  the 
owners  thereof  shall  refuse  to  execute  valid 
recordable  contracts  for  the  sale  of  such 
lands  under  terms  and  conditions  satlsfac- 
tor\-  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .  .  ."  (43 
USC  423e) 

Congress  did  not  establish  reclamation  of 
land  as  a  requirement  of  applying  acreage 
limitation.  The  question  is.  Does  the  land 
"receive  water?  '  As  to  Imperial  Valley  the 
answer  is  clear;  it  receives  water  through 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 

Solicitor  General  Grlswold  Informed  the 
Kansas  protester,  as  well  as  the  public:  "I 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  my  deter- 
mination was  applicable  to  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley only,  since  that  was  the  only  place  that 
had  this  sort  of  history." 

The  Solicitor  General  did  not  inform  ei- 
ther the  public  or  the  Kansas  protester  that 
while  his  decision  whether  or  not  to  appeal 
the  Imperial  Valley  decision  was  pending,  the 
Attorney  General  received  a  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed letter  from  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  Resources,  say- 
ing: 

"I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  case  be 
appealed  for  the  reasons  set  out  in  my  en- 
closed letter  to  Solicitor  Mellch  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior."  (Anderson  to  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell.  March  26. 
1971  ) 

In  his  accompanying  letter  to  the  Interior 
Solicitor,  Senator  Anderson  elaborated 

"Were  Judge  Turrentlne's  decision  to  be 
limited  In  its  Impact  to  the  Imperial  Irriga- 
tion District  alone,  appellate  review  would 
be  warranted.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Itself  is  a  reclamation  project  of  the  first 
magnitude  .  .  .  Beyond  that,  and  of  perhaps 
greater  compelling  consequence  Is  the   fact 
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tlat  the  impact  of  Judge  Turrentiiies  opin- 
Iqn  goes  considerably  beyond  the  present 
ope  of  Colorado  River  water  service  to  the 
Imperial  Irrigation  Enstrlct  ...  To  begin  with, 
holding  that  a  provision  sjch  as  section  14 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  !s  not  It- 
f  sufficient  to  render  excess-land  Umlta- 
appllcable  to  a  particular  project  calls 
to  question  the  applicability  of  the  ex- 
ss  land  laws  not  only  to  all  in-lgatlon  proj- 
recelvlng  a  water  supply  from  Hoover 
m  storage  but  to  other  projects  authorized 
Congress  with  language  similar  to  Section 
An  obvious  example  is  Coachella  .  .  . 
further  example  Is  the  Central  Arizona 
oject  itself,  for  the  excess  land  laws  are 
t  mentioned  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Pioject  Act  and  are  applicable  only  if  In- 
rporated  Into  that  Act  by  reference.  The 
is  true  of  the  upper  Color.^do  River  Ba- 
slh  projects  authorized  by  the  Colorado 
R  ver  Basin  Project  Act  .  .  Yet  another  ex- 
aipple  Is  the  Central  Valley  Project  .  .  . 
e  uncertainties  introduced  by  the  read- 
Judge  Turrentlne  gives  to  section  14  ex- 
whether  or  not  the  lands  Involved  have  a 
-project  history  of  irrigation  ...  A  sec- 
area  of  uncertainty  Introduced  by  the 
:nion  deals  with  the  relationship  between 
.>^ess-land  limitations  and  pre-project  use 
water.  These  uncertainties  are  westwide 
their  implications.  Most  federal  reclama- 
tlijn  projects  are  supplemental  water  proj- 
"  ( Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  to  SoUc- 
of  Interior  Mitchell  Mellch,  March  26, 
1.1 

This  carefully  elaborated  analysis  by  the 
Ci  airman  of  the  Senate  Water  Resources 
Cc  mmlttee.  warning  of  dangers  in  allow- 
the  Turrentine  decision  to  stand  wlth- 
t  appeal.  Is  not  convincingly  brushed 
de  by  Solicitor  General  Orlswold  In  his 
assertion  to  a  private  citizen  that  "the 
rmination  with  respect  to  the  Imperial 
ley  has  no  application  to  other  projects 
4ere  there  weis  actual  reclamation  of  land 
a  result  of  the  project."  i  Griswold  to 
er.  June  1.  1971  ) 
The  1902  reclamation  law  in  the  same 
tence.  quoted  above,  established  two  con- 
ditions for  receipt  of  water,  namely,  ( 1 ) 
acreage  limitation,  and  (2)  residence  of  the 
fa:  mer  on  the  land  or  in  the  neighborhood. 
Laiidless  persons  :n  Imperial  Valley  brought 
to  enforce  the  residency  requirement; 
thfe  Justice  Department  took  no  part  in  the 
su  t.  Within  months  after  Solicitor  General 
Griswold  declined  to  appeal  the  San  Diego 
Feleral  District  Court  decision  exempting 
In-perlal  Valley  from  acreage  limitation  law. 
another  federal  Judge  sitting  on  the  same 
be  ich  handed  down  a  decision  that  the  resi- 
de icy  requirement  does  apply,  notwlth- 
sti  nding  that  the  administrative  arm  of 
go  -ernment  has  not  enforced  it  for  55  years. 
(Yellen  v.  Hickel.  partial  summary  judg- 
m(nt.  No.  69-124-Murray.  Nov.  23.  1971.) 
This  decision  is  tht  logical  opposite  of  the 
fir:  t  decision  that  Solicitor  General  Grls- 
wcid  refused  to  appeal,  saying  he  "would  not 
wlfc  " 

t  may  be  that  owners  of  reclaimed  lands 

Imperial  Valley  { or  elsewhere  I  will  oppose 

i    Murray    decision,    perhaps    arguing    to 

im  the  Injustice  of  now  applying  to  them 

ong    nonenforced    law.    At    any    rate    the 

ef    Counsel    of    Imperial    Irrigation    Dis- 

^t    used    this   argument    before    a    Senate 

.  nmlttee  In  1958.  Speaking  at  the  time  of 

'    acreage    limitation    provision    he    pled 

t  the  law  Is  not  "workable  under  all  clr- 

:^tances."    and    not    "at    all    in    an    area 

;re  .  .  .  it  is  fully  developed,  where  men 

the   sweat    of   their   brows   have    bought 

acquired  the  land  and  have  it  and  have 

ked  it." 

I  [ardly  had  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District 

ef  Counsel  finished  his  plea  for  equity  for 

owners  benefitting  from  an  unenforced 

than  he  answered  himself.  Speaking  in 

rence    to    an    administrative    interpreta- 
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tion  that  allows  an  owner  of  "excess"  lands 
to  farm  reclaimed  Unds  for  ten  years  before 
disposing  of  them  under  the  acreage  limita- 
tion law.  and  of  the  attractiveness  of  this 
measurable  delay  In  enforcement  to  a  par- 
ticular owner  of  "excess"  lands  seeking  gov- 
ernment reclamation  to  water  them,  ^the 
Chief  Counsel  told  the  Senate 

"He  thinks  if  he  can  get  water  for  ten 
years  on  there  without  having  to  sell  it.  he 
can  make  enough  out  of  it  so  he  can  afford 
to  sell  the  land  at  any  old  price,"  i  Harry  W. 
Horton,  Chief  Counsel.  Imperial  Irrigation 
District,  Hearings  before  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  85 
Cong..  2  sees,  on  S.  1424.  S.  2541,  and  S.  2442. 
85.  89,  1958  ) 

In  other  words,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
pointed  out.  reclamation  law  deprives  no 
one  of  his  property,  but  only  places  a  cell- 
ing on  his  speculative  gains'  from  a  public 
Investment. 

The  Justice  Department  now  faces  the 
question:  Will  it  now  support  the  court's 
va:idation  of  residency  by  enforcing  It?  Will 
it  oppose  the  decision,  perhaps  joining  with 
absentee  and  corporate  landowners?  Will  it 
leave  the  defense  of  the  law  to  resident  farm- 
ers and  the  landless? 

As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
the  Justice  Department  again  has  to  decide 
within  a  limited  time  whether  to  appeal  a 
Fresno  federal  district  court  decision  that 
acreage  limitation  does  not  applv  to  giant 
landholdlngs  in  Tulare  Lake  Basin,  Cali- 
fornia. (U.S.  V.  Tulare  Lake  Canal  Com- 
pany et  al.  In  the  Eastern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. No.  2483  ClvU.  Jan  6,  1972.)  In  course 
of  passage,  the  authorizing  bill  for  the  proj- 
ect was  altered  to  assure  application  of  recla- 
mation law.  and  the  Senator  in  charge  of  It 
gave  this  assurance  on  the  Senate  floor  In 
response  to  questioning: 

"The  Senate  amendment  made  not  only 
the  Oalifornia  projects,  but  all  such  projects 
subject  to  the  irrigation  law  ...  As  I  stated  a 
while  ago,  section  8  of  the  bill  clearly  places 
reclamation  uses  of  waters  from  all  projects 
authorized  in  this  bill  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  under  the  applicable 
reclamation  laws."  (Conf.  Rec..  December  12. 
1944.  9264.) 

Will  the  Justice  Department  again  aban- 
don its  own  rose  and  again  leave  It  to  family 
farmers  and  the  landless  to  carry  their  own 
defense  as  best  they  can? 

The  founding  fathers  of  reclamation  were 
clear  as  to  the  purpn^ies  of  the  law.  In  1902 
Congressman  i  later  Speaker)  Oscar  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama,  threw  Southern  support 
behind  the  pending  reclamation  bill  with 
these  words; 

These  lands  are  being  opened  to  settle- 
ment for  all  the  people,  whether  they  now 
reside  In  the  East,  South,  or  West.  The  fiirm 
boys  In  the  East  want  farms  of  their  own. 
It  gives  them  a  place  where  they  can  go  and 
build  homes  without  being  driven  Into  the 
already  overcrowded  cities  to  seek  employ- 
ment If  this  policy  Is  not  undertaken 
now,  this  great  Western  desert  will  ulti- 
mately  be  acquired  by  Individuals  and  great 
corporations  .  .  They  \U11  acquire  the 
waterways  and  water  rights  .  .  .  and  become 
land  barons  ...  I  believe  the  passage  of  this 
bill  IS  in  the  Interest  of  the  man  who  earns 
his  biead  by  his  dally  toll."  (S.  Doc  446  376 
Ser.  4249,   1902) 

There  are  persons,  of  course,  who  take  a 
less  statesmanlike  view  of  the  relation  of 
pe.^ple  to  land  Complaining  recently  of  the 
acreage  limitation  law.  it   was  said  that— 

■Western  United  States  have  been  forced 
to  live  under  an  archaic  and  ridiculous  law, 
f  iStered  by  provincialism  and  eastern  politi- 
cal Jealousy,  for  over  a  hundred  years  and 
thereby  subjugating  economic  realism  to 
petty  political  tyranny  ,  ,  Is  it  really  fair 
or  Just  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  geographic 
area  m  Amerl-a  to  subject  the  Western  third 
of  the  nation  to  a  form  of  vassalage?  Maybe 


this  is  what  causes  the  seeds  of  a  civil  war  " 
1  Robert  W.  Long,  Senior  Vice  President,  Bank 
of  America.  Western  Water  News,  September 
1909.) 

This  statement  overlooks  that  the  western 
waters  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  nation 
and  that  the  East.  Middle  West  and  South 
largely  finance  and  subsidize  western  recla- 
mation. 

In  contrast.  Republican  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  who  sponsored  acreage  limi- 
tation and  signed  the  reclamation  bill  into 
law.  later  explained  Its  purposes  in  states- 
ma:ilike  words  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California; 

■  Now  I  have  struck  the  crux  of  my  appeal 
(for  th?  excess  land  law).  I  wish  to  save  the 
very  wealthy  men  of  this  country  and  their 
advocates  and  upholders  from  the  ruin  they 
would  bring  upon  themselves  if  they  were 
permitted  to  have  their  way.  It  is  because  I 
am  against  revolution;  It  Is  because  I  am 
agairLst  the  doctrines  of  the  Extremists,  of 
the  Socialists;  it  Is  because  I  wish  to  see  this 
country  of  ours  continued  as  a  genuine 
democracy:  It  Is  because  I  distrust  violence 
and  disbelieve  In  it;  it  Is  because  I  wish  to 
secure  this  country  against  ever  seeing  a 
time  when  the  have-nots'  shall  rise  against 
the  'haves';  It  Is  because  I  wish  to  secure  for 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren  and  for 
their  children's  children  the  same  freedom 
of  opportunity,  the  same  peace  and  order  and 
justice  that  we  have  had  in  the  past." 
(7  Transactions  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
108.) 

By  what  process  does  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment balance  the  weights  of  law.  and  of 
politics?  Is  law  and  order  less  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  government  bureaucracy 
than  In  the  conduct  of  citizens  on  the 
streets? 

Under  your  leadership  what.  If  anything, 
will  the  Justice  Department  do; 

1.  To  Invalidate  reclamation  contracts  on 
the  Sacramento  River  negotiated  under  con- 
ditions of  conflict  of  interest  that  have  re- 
sulted both  in  failure  to  reimburse  the 
Treasury  for  19  years'  use  of  project  water 
and  In  wholesale  violation  of  acreage  lim- 
itation law? 

2.  To  assure  reclamation  law's  observance 
on  the  California  State  Water  Project  which, 
after  Congress  debated  six  days  and  refused 
to  exempt  from  acreage  limitation  law.  the 
bureaucracy  exempted  de  facto  anyway? 

3.  To  assure  laws  observance  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy when  projects  Improve  grou:;d  wa- 
ters as  well  as  surface  waters? 

4.  To  assure  law's  observance  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy on  the  San  Luis  unit  of  Central 
Valley  Project,  where  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  began  construction  of  a  half 
billion  dollar  project  when  two-thirds  of  the 
lands  to  be  served  were  legally  Ineligible  to 
receive  its  benefits  and  continues  construc- 
tion  while   vast   ineligibility  continues? 

5.  To  appeal  a  federal  district  Judge's  de- 
cision rejecting  the  government's  conten- 
tion that  acreage  limitation  provisions  of 
reclamation  law  apply  to  a  federal  project  In 
California? 

These  questions  of  national  policy — de- 
pending on  how  they  are  resolved — can  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  taxes  paid  and 
the  welfare  burden  borne  by  the  1,6  million 
AFL-CIO  union  members  represented  by  this 
Federation.  In  view  of  this  I  would  appre- 
ciate a  reply  to  these  questions  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Hennino, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  METROPOLITAN 
TRANSIT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
commented  on  many  occasions  that  gen- 
uine transit  experts  are  few  and  far  be- 
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tween  in  the  United  States.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  have  been  filled  Vvith  mis- 
leading and  unrealistic  articles  pro- 
posing solutions  to  urban  transit  prob- 
lems by  nonexperts  who  would  be  wholly 
incapable  of  building  or  operating  ri 
traasit  system  if  they  were  ever  called 
on  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  m:nd  th'it 
our  Nation's  press  would  be  far  better 
advi.sed  to  look  toward  Europe  for  real 
solutions  to  metropolitan  transit  than  to 
rely  on  the  advice  of  gimmick  salesmen 
who  picture  the  American  commuter 
being  whisked  home  in  4  minutes  flat 
through  a  gravity  tube. 

Because  there  has  been  so  little  of  a 
realistic  nature  written  on  the  subject, 
I  was  particularly  gratified  to  read  a 
paper  presented  by  Mr.  Stewart  F.  Tay- 
lor at  a  transportation  engineering  con- 
ference in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  Taylor,  a  highly  reputable  consult- 
ant with  the  prestigious  firm  of  Day  and 
Zimmerman  in  Philadelphia,  is  respected 
for  his  brilliant  study  of  medium  density 
transportation  systems  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

His  paper  concludes,  in  part,  by  noting 
that— 

In  spite  of  strenuous  effort  toward  Im- 
proving this  country's  mass  transportation, 
It  has  long  maintained  a  disturbing  trend  of 
passenger  loss  and  obsolescence.  In  contrast, 
the  transit  industry  throughout  much  of 
Europe  has  benefitted  from  extensive  up- 
grading and  modernization.  One  important 
mode  involved  tn  this  process  Is  the  limited 
tramway.  Through  evolutionary  develop- 
ment it  has  assumed  a  vital  role  In  the  tran- 
sit scheme  of  dozens  of  cities. 

This  conclusion  is  certainly  correct 
and,  as  Mr.  Taylor  notes,  solutions  of  this 
type  are  applicable  in  the  United  States 
as  well. 

I  was  responsible  for  an  amendment 
to  the  fi.;cal  year  1971  appropriations  bill 
which  provided  the  first  earmarked  funds 
for  the  development  of  light  rail  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
gram has  not  progressed  as  well  as  it 
might  have.  I  am  hopeful  that  all  con- 
cerned officials  at  UMTA  will  read  Mr. 
Taylor's  paper  and  will  make  a  greater 
effort  to  get  the  "hght  rail"  program 
moving  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Limited  Tramway 
(By  Stewart  P.  Taylor)  » 

(Note. — Plates  referred  to  are  not  printed 
In  the  RECORD.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Urban  mass  transportation  in  the  United 
States  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  physical  and 
financial  decline,  and  attempts  by  both  con- 
ventional and  advanced  approaches  have 
thus  far  largely  failed  to  reverse  the  trend. 
Rapidly  changing  economic  and  sociological 
conditions  which  basically  characterize  Amer- 
ican cities  require  that  any  new  transporta- 
tion technology  have  a  considerable  degree 
of  flexibility  both  in  Us  initial  application 
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and  in  future  stages  of  development,  A  tran- 
sit mode  that  has  been  widely  adopted  In 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  known  as  the 
"Limited  Tramway,"  exhibits  a  sufficient 
measure  of  flexibility  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. This  paper  will  discuss  the  limited 
tramway's  various  characteristics  of  flexibil- 
ity and  demonstrate  liow  these  attributes 
qualify  It  as  a  candidate  for  extensive  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States. 

THE  GENERAL  FAILURE  TO  REVITALIZE  TRANSIT 

0»'er  the  past  decade  this  country  has  wit- 
nessed widespread  research  and  development 
toward  revitalizing  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. Unfortunately  these  eflorts  have  not 
been  notably  successful.  Automobile  usage 
continues  to  rise,  and  transit  patroiiage  re- 
mains In  its  relentless  decline  which  began 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  Private  enterprise 
has  largely  abandoned  the  industry,  and 
many  systems  are  in  serious  financial  diffi- 
culty. Hundreds  of  cities  have  seen  transit 
completely  disappear. 

A  principal  reason  for  this  condition  is  the 
general  failure  to  apply  technological  Im- 
provements displaying  a  potential  for  prac- 
tical, commercial  success.  Given  the  close  in- 
teraction of  urban  functions  such  success 
must  be  measured  by  a  full  range  of  criteria: 
marketability,  economic  soundness  and  com- 
munity acceptance  A  brief  review  cf  major 
transit  developments  will  Indicate  how  one 
or  more  of  these  requirements  have  not  been 
met. 

The  bus  mode 

With  regard  to  the  bus  mode,  vehicle  tech- 
nology has  made  significant  strides — at  least 
from  the  operator's  viewpoint  Standardiza- 
tion has  aided  In  holding  down  first  costs, 
while  Increases  In  power  plant  efficiency  have 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  fuel  and  mainte- 
nance expenses.  For  the  passenger,  dimen- 
sions have  Increased,  ride  qualities  Improved 
and  air  conditioning  widely  introduced  But 
In  spite  of  these  advancements  the  bus  mode 
suffers  from  an  Increasingly  crippling  han- 
dicap; it  must  function  on  arteries  shared 
by  general  traffic.  Trip  times  are  therefore 
lengthened,  schedules  less  reliable  and  ve- 
hicles more  crowded  during  the  peak  com- 
muter hours  when  patronage  reaches  Its 
highest  levels.  The  end  result  is  increasing 
public  disaffection  toward  the  bus  mode 

Extensive  publicity  has  been  generated 
over  the  concept  of  exclusive  or  reserved 
lanes  as  a  means  for  separating  buses  from 
traffic  congestion.  This  technique  was  first 
utilized  some  thirty  years  ago  and  has  merit 
in  the  line  haul  portion  of  bus  operations 
where  uninterrupted  lanes  can  be  barricaded 
for  long  distances.  Its  limited  acceptance — 
in  spite  of  widespread  promotion — must  be 
attributed  to  the  political  aspects  of  closing 
already  scarce  traffic  arteries  for  limited  uti- 
lization. Applying  the  concept  in  downtown 
areas  Is  even  more  questionable  where  con- 
stant policing  m  every  block  would  be  es- 
sential. 

Rapid  transit 

Another  conventional  approach  to  Im- 
proved public  transportation  Is  rail  rapid 
transit.  Here,  too.  there  has  been  little  prog- 
ress; only  one  totally  new  system  has  been 
completed  in  the  last  35  years.  Elaborate, 
Intensively  promoted  proposals  for  such  .sys- 
tems have  been  rejected  by  Atlanta.  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle  (on  two  occasions)  and  San 
Francisco.  A  number  of  other  cities  devel- 
oped costly  plans  which  were  shelved  before 
they  reached  the  referendum  stage.  Clearly 
the  failure  of  community  acceptance  must 
be  principally  attributed  to  the  high  cost  of 
these  schemes.  Los  Angeles  voters,  for  ex- 
ample were  asked  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  $2  billion  program.  The  only  two  projects 
to  reach  construction  stage — California's 
BART  and  Washington's  Metro— have  been 
plagued  with  unexpected  cost  escalation  and 
tightening  revenue  sources. 


Afore  advanced  concepts 
In  the  more  revolutionary  realm  of  Im- 
proved transportation  the  record  is  equally 
poor.  Scores  of  concepts  have  been  trum- 
peted over  the  last  decade,  but  not  one  has 
been  successfully  earned  forward  into  sus- 
tained, commprclal  transit  service.  Tech- 
nological feasibility  aside,  the  recurring  road- 
blocks have  been  questionable  economics  and 
the  absence  of  community  acceptance  Radi- 
cally new  systems  will  undoubtedly  find  their 
way  into  urban  life,  but  the  adoption  of  the 
untried  will  be  slow  Meanwhile  the  deteri- 
oration of  public  transportation  gees  on. 

EUROPEAN    DEVELOPMENTS    AND    THE    LIMITED 
TRAMWAY 

In  contrast  to  discouraging  trends  in  the 
United  States,  urban  transit  throughout  most 
of  continental  Europe  exhibits  popularity  aud 
vitality,  A  prime  c.iuse  of  this  Is  the  strong 
financial  participation  by  national  govern- 
ments in  the  modernization  of  local  systems. 
This  brings  alx)Ut  the  accomplishment  of 
costly  improvements  which  are  so  urgently 
required  in  most  large  cities  yet  are  beyond 
local  funding  capability. 

A  notable  a.^jject  of  European  developments 
is  the  Widespread  adoption  of  new  technology. 
For  example,  m  the  bus  field  a  refreshing 
variety  of  attractive  and  efficient  designs  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  common  effort  to 
match  vehicle  configuration  and  performance 
to  specific  service  requirements.  High  ca- 
pacity rapid  transit  is  in  operation  or  under 
construction  in  at  least  20  cities  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  in  contrast  with  only 
seven  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United 
States  Another  transit  mode  that  has  been 
largely  ignored  by  this  country  is  the  limited 
tramw.iy.  Tins  teclinology  has  many  similari- 
ties to  conventional  rapid  transit  but  lalls 
short  of  the  latter  in  speed  and  capacity.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  uniquely  combines  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  flexibility  which  make 
it  a  logical  candidate  for  application  in 
America. 

Limited  tramway  vehicles  are  electrically 
powered  and  operate  singly  or  In  trains  on 
steel,  dual-rail  tracks.  System  flexibility  can 
be  found  in  the  following  aspects:  1)  route 
location;  2)  engineering;  3)  operations;  4) 
system  function;  and  5)  technological  Im.- 
provement.  Each  will  be  briefly  considered 
(  ;  I    Route  location 

Tramway  power  collection  Is  usually  ef- 
fectuated bv  vehicle  contact  with  a  sus- 
pended overhead  wire  as  opposed  to  a  ground 
mount.ed  third  rail.  This  feature,  together 
with  somewhat  lower  maximum  speeds  (ap- 
proximately 50  mph  vs  75  mph  i .  permits  a 
much  wide  selection  of  route  sites  than  is 
possible  for  both  rail  modes  to  be  under- 
ground— a  location  that  is  prohibitively  ex- 
f>enslve  for  the  limited  cap.\c!ty  bus  Beyond 
the  core  area  land  values  make  tunneling 
economically  unsound  lor  all  modes.  How- 
ever, the  tw-in  dangers  of  high  speed  and 
exposed  power  conductors  require  rapid 
transit  surfsye  rights-of-way  to  be  heavily 
protected  from  intrusion.  This  limits  their 
location  t-o  aerial  structures,  freeway  medians 
or  completely  separate  route.s  usually  in 
wide  cuts  or'fills.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tramway  can  also  be  situated  in  boulevard 
medians  or  shared  rights-of-way  such  as 
railroads  or  high  voltage  power  transmission 
lines.  The  wide  variety  of  route  location  and 
environment  can  be  seen  in  Plates  1  through 
6,  which  depict  current  European  practices. 

The  less  obtrusive  characieristics  of  the 
tramway  also  enable  it  to  be  brought  to  the 
surface  a  shorter  radial  distance  from  the 
urban  core  area  The  significance  of  this  Is 
that  capital  construction  costs  of  subways  are 
at  least  ten  times  greater  than  those  of  sur- 
face lines.  Under  some  circumstances  tram- 
way routing  wlU  require  street  crossings  at 
grade  which  introduces  the  possibility  of 
traffic  Interference  and  schedule  disruption. 
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[t  has  been  found,  however,  that  operating 
performance  is  far  superior  to  general  rush 
louT  traffic  and  not  appreciably  less  than  the 
nore  costly  rapid  transit  mode. 

(2)  Enffineering 
Flexibility  is  also  Inherent  In  engineering 
pects  of  the  limited  tramway.  Route  seg- 
ents  can  be  planned  to  meet  particular 
ipeed  reqiUrements.  passenger  voliunes,  and 
d  trafHc  and  land  use  conditions  ob- 
alnlng  at  the  Inauguration  of  service.  For 
:ample.  In  early  years  of  service  these  fac- 
ers could  call  for  surface  operation  with 
w  protective  devices,  so  that  such  route 
•egments  could  be  constructed  at  minimum 
"-'tal  costs  far  less  than  high  capacity  rapid 
sit.  The  likelihood  of  community  sup- 
for  at  least  a  nucletis  of  marketable 
service  would  therefore  be  strength- 
.  Then  with  the  onset  of  higher  area 
l>opulation  densities,  greater  traffic  volumes 
i.nd  heavier  passenger  loadings,  these  same 
segments  could  be  upgraded  first  by  short 
;ectlons  of  tunnel  under  critical  Intersec- 
and  then  by  longer,  continuous  sub- 
ay  lines  under  entire  sections  of  the  city. 
■^is  staged  approach  would  likewise  result 
a  more  acceptable  burden  to  local  tax- 
I  avers,  and  each  incremental  improvement 
■v'ould  further  enhance  preexisting  service. 

Flexibility  is  also  possible  in  station  plan- 
r  ing.  During  early  years  of  operation  less 
c  astly  low  platform  structures  would  be  ap- 
f  roprtate  at  certain  suburban  stations,  while 
Mgh  loading  points — such  as  in  the  Central 
I  uslness  IXstnct — would  require  higher  plat- 
prms  to  facilitate  shorter  dwell  times.  A  mix 
the  two  types  of  stations  within  the  same 
system  is  a  frequent  aspect  of  the  tramway 
At  each  station,  vehicle-mounted  de- 
exfKKe  the  appropriate  number  of  steps 
match  platform  height.  Then,  as  with 
—  configuration,  individual  station  plat- 
could  be  altered  in  subsequent  years 
loading  volumes  warranted. 

13)    Operations 

The  mass  transportation  of  passengers  in 

•  urban  environment  falls  into  three  proc- 

-:    1)    collection   In   the  origin   area.   2> 

haul   from  origin   area   to  destination, 

3)   distribution  in  the  destination  area. 

bus   mode  can   perform   all    three,   but 

r  current  conditions  of  rush  hour  con- 

itlon  it  Is  most  successful  in  the  peripheral 

'"tion  or  distribution  process  In  contrast, 

transit  Is  usually  relied  upon  to  per- 

the  line  haul  operation  becaitse  of  its 

ler   speed,    greater   station   spacing    and 

ted  coverage.  These  two  modes  comple- 

;t  each  other  in  the  total  movement  of 

-•elers.  but  inherent  In  this  arrangement 

the  necessity  for  at  least  one  mode  traiw- 
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The  limited  tramway,  on  the  other  hand, 
capable  of  operating  effectively  in  a  sys- 
-   which   provides  all   three  services.  Be- 
'.  of  lower  unit  costs,  described  above, 
extensive  geographical  coverage  can  be 
?ed   with    a   given   amount   of   capital, 
example,   more   diverging   branch   lines 
be   constructed   for   use   bv   vehicles  In 
collection    role.    These    cars    can    then 
at   relatively   high   speeds  on   sepa- 
"trunk  line"   routes  to   the  destina- 
tion zone— the  Central  Business  District  on 
Inbound  move — where  close  station  spec- 
provides  for  convenient  distribution.  The 
-    'ty  for   passenger  transfer   is  thereby 
ally  reduced.  The  Importance  of  this 
ue   caji   be   found   in   a   recent   federally 
consumer  survey  where  no  mld- 
jo^u-ney  transferring  was  the  third   (out  of 
characteristic    most    desired    by    tirban 
velers.   An   outstanding   example   of   this 
operational  flexibility  of  the  limited   tram- 
can  be  found  In  Cologne.  Germany  (pop- 
^lon    1,400.000),    where    upon    scheduled 
co^npletlon«f  a  downtown  subway  network, 
will  operate  on  only  one  street  through 
core  area  of   approximately   1.7  square 
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miles.  Sixty-alx  per  cent  of  the  present  186- 
mlle  tramway  network  lies  in  reserved  rights- 
of-way,  and  15  per  cent  will  ultlmatelv  be 
located  imderground. 

Another  aspect  of  tramway  operational 
flexlblU-y  is  the  practice  of  coupling  two  or 
more  self-powered  vehicles  together  in  trains 
to  meet  varying  load  demands.  Total  capacity 
of  500  passengers  i  seated  and  standing)  is 
not  unusual,  and  such  trains  are  operated 
with  a  single  employee.  With  the  incessant 
rise  in  labor  costs,  the  Inability  of  the  bus 
to  be  utilized  in  this  manner  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly serious  drawback  in  the  vears 
ahead. 

On  at  least  one  tramwav  svstem  the  ad- 
vantages of  branch  line  collection  distribu- 
tion and  multiple-unit  operation  are  effec- 
tively combined.  In  Gothenburg,  Sweden  at  a 
point  where  a  trunk  line  splits  into  two 
routes,  a  second  operator  comes  aboard  an 
outbound  train  and  takes  control  of  the 
transportation.  The  two  sections  quickly  and 
unobtrusively  uncouple  from  each  other  and 
proceed  along  their  divergent  tracks.  They 
are  scheduled  to  go  to  the  junction  simul- 
taneously where  they  are  hooked  together 
for  transportation  into  the  citv.  The  second 
operator  leaves  his  car  to  wait  for  his  train 
for  a  repetition  of  the  procedure.  Coupling 
and  uncoupling  are  handled  from  the  op- 
erator's compartment. 

(4)  System  function 

Flexibility  of  the  limited  tramwav  is  fur- 
ther demonstrated  In  the  variety  of  trans- 
portation roles  it  can  fumil.  In  some  cities 
it  serves  as  lateral  feeder  to  high  capacity, 
radial  rapid  transit.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new 
line  which  was  opened  in  the  past  two  years 
can  only  be  characterized  a  high  speed  trunk 
line.  The  Initial  segment  is  5.1  miles  long 
and  there  is  only  one  intermediate  station. 
Four-car  trains  of  conventional  equipment 
make  the  run  in  exactly  ten  minutes. 

In  other  areas  where  population  centers 
are  closely  spaced  the  tramway  performs  an 
intercity  transportation  role.  In  the  Ruhr 
District  of  Germany,  for  example.  limited 
tramway  systems  now  in  operation  will  form 
the  basis  for  an  eventual  130-mlIe  high  speed 
network  linking  such  important  industrial 
cities  as  Dusseldorf,  Es.sen  and  Dortmund 
Finally,  the  tramway  mode  can  serve  as  the 
backbone  of  all  urban  transportation  in  pro- 
viding a  full  ranee  of  Integrated  servlres 
The  previously  described  Cologne  svstem  is  an 
example  of  this,  where  buses  will  eventually 
be  assigned  to  largely  peripheral  feeder  func- 
tions. 

I  5)  Technological  improvement 
Figure  1.  above,  indicates  that  line  capacity 
of  the  limited  tramway,  as  expressed  in  pas- 
sengers per  hour  per  direction,  is  less  than 
half  that  of  rapid  transit.  It  Is  significant  to 
note,  however,  that  a  recent  analvsis  of  trans- 
portation problems  in  urban  areas  indicated 
that  the  peak  hour  volume  of  commuters 
moving  by  all  public  and  private  modes  in  a 
single  traffic  corridor  exceeded  the  figure 
of  20.000  In  only  five  United  States  cities 
all  of  which  have  high  capacitv  rapid  transit 
systems  either  in  operation  or  under  con- 
struction. 

On  the  other  hand,  demographic  projec- 
tions indicate  a  national  trend  toward  con- 
glomeration in  urban  areas,  while  recent 
developments  point  to  Int-ense  residential  and 
commercial  concentration  in  corridors  .served 
by  attractive  mass  transportation.  It  would 
therefore  be  sound  from  both  engineering 
and  urban  planning  viewpoints  to  be  able  to 
apply  appropriate  technologv  which  would  in- 
crease the  speed  and  capacity  of  a  transit 
mode.  European  developments  indicate  that 
the  limited  tramway  provides  this  where- 
withal. In  many  cltie.s  it  is  only  a  preUm- 
Inary  step  toward  the  Implementation  of 
high  performance  rapid  transit.  Permanent 
way  structures,  such  as  track,  tunnels  and 


stations,  are  constructed  of  a  design  to  ulti- 
mately serve  as  maximum  capacity  facilities 
merely  by  the  introduction  of  larger  and 
faster  rolling  stock.  Devices  such  as  central- 
ized, automated  train  monitoring  and  con- 
trol  are  added  in  a  building  block  pattern 
Because  the  limited  tramway  is  appropri- 
ate to  so  many  situations  it  has  been  de- 
veloped in  at  least  36  cities  throughout 
Europe  Thousands  of  vehicles  are  now  in 
service.  This  fact  supports  the  likelihood  of 
continued  technological  improvement,  as  the 
cost  of  this  effort  can  be  spread  over  a  high 
volume  of  future  production. 

CONCLUSION 

In  spite  of  strenuous  effort  toward  improv- 
ing this  country's  mass  transportation,  it  has 
long  maintained  a  disturbing  trend  of  pas- 
senger loss  and  obsolescence.  In  contrast,  the 
transit  industry  throughout  much  of  Europe 
has  benefitted  from  extensive  upgrading  and 
modernization.  One  Important  mode  In- 
volved In  this  process  is  the  limited  tramway 
Through  evolutionary  development  it  has 
assumed  a  vital  role  in  the  transit  scheme  of 
dozens  of  cities.  Because  of  the  varied  and 
continuously  changing  requirements  of  pub- 
lic transportation,  the  unique  features  of 
flexibility  displayed  by  the  limited  tramway 
have  been  a  key  to  Its  popularity.  These  same 
characteristics  appear  to  have  application  in 
the  United  States  for  more  effectively  solv- 
ing near-term  transportation  problems  in  a 
wide  range  of  urban  environments. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  IS  DIF- 
FICULT AT  HUD 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  House  began  a  long  series  of 
hearings  into  the  administration  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1967.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, present  and  former  government 
officials,  and  legal  experts  are  testifying 
on  the  operation  of  the  law  and  pro- 
posed amendments  to  improve  it. 

These  hearings  are  quite  timely  be- 
cause, after  5  years,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  needs  patch- 
ing up.  The  public's  right  to  know  is  be- 
ing frustrated  constantly  in  defiance  of 
a  clear  congressional  mandate  to  make 
government   records  available. 

A  recent  effort  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  to  obtain  information  con- 
tained in  records  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  a 
classic  example  of  bureaucratic  resistance 
and  frustration  of  the  public's  right  to 
know. 

A  several-months-long  investigation 
by  two  Globe  reporters  was  made  even 
more  tedious  by  HUD-created  delay  and 
overly  involved  procedures. 

When  Globe  reporters  sought  informa- 
tion on  FHA  mortgages,  they  found  that 
HUD'S  system  for  identifying  records  was 
extremely  complicated.  Once  the  re- 
porters identified  the  records,  they  found 
the  system  for  retrieving  information 
from  those  records  was  even  more  com- 
plicated. Because  the  St.  Louis  files  are 
stored  in  HUD's  Washington  office,  the 
reporters  were  forced  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. When  they  asked  for  the  names 
of  the  appraisers  who  work  in  the  St. 
Louis  office  of  HUD,  they  were  told  there 
would  be  a  delay  in  making  the  decision. 
The  decision  has  not  yet  been  made. 

When  the  Globe  made  a  formal  request 
to  the  Washington  office  of  HUD  for  the 
names  of  appraisers  who  appraised  spe- 
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ciflc  properties,  the  request  was  formal- 
ly denied.  The  reason?  The  names  were 
said  to  be  "interagency  memorandums," 
and  were  matters  "which  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy." 

"Inter-agency  memorandums"  and 
"invasions  of  personal  privacy"  are,  of 
course,  listed  as  exceptions  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1967.  The 
established  policy  of  the  executive  branch 
has  been  to  interpret  these  exceptions 
as  broadly  as  possible,  as  I  believe  to  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  Globe's  re- 
quest. Given  the  already  overbroad  lan- 
guage of  the  exceptions  in  the  statute, 
that  covers  a  lot  of  ground. 

Passed  by  a  unanimous  Congress  over 
the  strenuous  objections  of  President 
Johnson,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
placed  government  studies,  memos,  and 
reports  within  the  public  domain,  pro- 
viding that  any  person  may  have  access 
to  them.  If  any  agency  denies  a  request 
for  information,  the  citizen  can  take  his 
case  to  court  where  the  burden  is  on  the 
agency  to  justify  its  refusal. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  changed  in  1967,  the  spirit  of 
the  bureaucrat  remains  the  same.  His  in- 
genuity in  circumventing  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  has  been  note- 
worthy— high  fees  for  searching  out  and 
duplicating  documents,  long  delays,  and 
a  knack  for  mingling  information  acces- 
sible under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  with  material  falling  among  its  ex- 
ceptions— and  then  claiming  that  the 
whole  file  is  classified  or  that  separating 
the  data  will  be  too  time  consuming. 

Here,  for  example,  is  what  the  Globe's 
investigative  reporters.  Bob  Teuscher  and 
Harry  Wilson,  found  in  the  case  of  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  records: 

The  only  means  of  locating  a  file  is 
by  case  number — there  are  no  records 
by  name  of  mortgagor  or  specific  prop- 
erty. A  person  interested  in  the  history  of 
a  specific  property  must  locate  the  owner 
and  determine  the  case  number  from  the 
owner's  records  before  he  can  pursue  the 
case  with  FHA.  When  the  number  of 
properties  reaches  into  the  hundreds,  the 
task  becomes  almost  overwhelming. 

Once  the  case  numbers  are  determined, 
the  investigator  must  make  an  appoint- 
ment in  Washington  to  study  those  files. 
When  a  case  is  closed  in  the  local  office, 
the  relevant  folder  is  shipped  to  Wash- 
ington, and  so  the  expense  of  a  cross- 
coimtry  trip  is  added  to  the  agency's 
per-hour  rate  for  disclosing  and  duplicat- 
ing material  under  Department  regula- 
tions. Agency  personnel,  acting  in  effect 
as  babysitters,  read  out  specific  informa- 
tion from  the  files  in  response  to  specific 
questions  rather  than  allowing  the  in- 
vestigators to  look  at  the  records — add- 
ing the  cost  of  their  labor  to  the  mount- 
ing bill. 

HUD's  refusal  to  link  individual  ap- 
praisers to  the  specific  properties  they 
appraised  was  contained  in  a  letter  to 
the  Globe  dated  February  23,  1972,  from 
George  Hipps,  director  of  the  Single  Fam- 
ily and  Land  Development  Division  of 
HUD  in  Washington. 

"A  determination  has  been  made  pur- 
suant to  the  regulations,"  he  ■wrote,  "that 


there  is  a  need  in  the  public  interest  to 
withhold  such  information." 

To  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  public 
interest  requires  that  such  information 
be  made  public.  Under  the  act,  as  cur- 
rently interpreted,  the  only  recourse  is 
to  seek  court  action  to  compel  HUD  to 
release  the  names  of  appraisers  and  spe- 
cific properties  they  appraised.  Suits  are 
now  pending  and  on  appeal  to  force 
HUD  to  release  the  names  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Tennessee. 

For  those  who  cannot  afford  the  costs 
of  litigation,  their  frustration  and  grow- 
ing mistrust  of  the  Government  grows.  I 
believe  the  act  should  allow  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  information  sought  by  the 
Globe.  If  the  courts  interpret  the  law  to 
mean  that  it  need  not  be  disclosed,  then 
the  law  should  be  changed.  Should  that 
be  the  case,  I  intend  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law  to  allow  the  names  of 
the  appraisers  to  be  linked  with  the  spe- 
cific properties  they  appraised  when  the 
legislation  now  being  considered  in  the 
House  reaches  the  Senate. 

Hopefully,  Congress  will  begin  to  fight 
back  more  forcefully  in  the  coming 
months.  Congress  can  strengthen  the 
mandate  of  the  act  by  clarifying  its  lan- 
guage and  speeding  up  the  process  of 
disclosure.  The  press,  however,  has  a  ma- 
jor responsibility  in  this  area.  The  press 
is  the  conduit  through  which  informa- 
tion, if  it  flows  at  all.  flows  to  the  aver- 
age citizen.  It  is  critical  to  all  of  us  that 
the  press  continue  to  dig  a.s  hard  as  it 
can  to  get  as  much  information  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  also  important  that  Congress 
take  steps  to  make  that  digging  proc- 
ess— as  it  applies  to  Government  rec- 
ords— less  costly  and  time  consuming. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  account- 
ability. As  citizens  of  a  free  Nation  we 
cannot  allow  Government  officials  to  op- 
erate in  the  shadows,  keeping  from  our 
view  everything  except  •what  they  want 
us  to  know — and  what  we  find  out  de- 
spite them. 

Government  officials  must  be  made  to 
recognize  that  the  refusal  to  inform  the 
public  fully  breeds  a  mistrust  of  the  Gov- 
ernment far  greater  than  the  risk  of  any 
disclosure  they  may  seek  to  prevent. 


S.  3311— THE  PUBLIC  SER-VICE  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OF  1972:  NATION'S 
MAYORS  CALL  FOR  1  MILLION 
NEW  PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  15  other  Senators,  S.  3311,  a  bill 
to  provide  public  service  employment  op- 
portunities for  imemployed  and  under- 
employed persons,  and  to  assist  State  and 
local  communities  in  providing  needed 
public  services.  Joining  me  as  the  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  this  vitally  important 
measure  was  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale'.  The  other  14  co- 
sponsors  were :  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Williams); 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ;  and  Mr.  Burdick:  Mr.  Harris; 


Mr.  Hart;  Mr.  Hartke:  Mr.  Hughes:  Mr. 
Humphrey;  Mr.  Kennedy;  Mr.  McGov- 
ern;  Mr.  Muskie;  Mr.  Pell;  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph; and  Mr.  Tunney. 

My  bill  would  provide  funds  for  more 
than  1.15  million  jobs  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  Americans  v.\  the 
first  full  year  of  operation.  It  would  au- 
thorize $3  billion  this  fi.-^cal  year,  S7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1973,  and  SIO  billion  in  .suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  a  continuing 
program  of  public  service  employment. 
In  areas  of  e.specially  high  unemploy- 
ment, it  would  authorize  funds  for  a 
new  special  employment  and  economic 
development  program — SEED— for  eco- 
nomic development  coordinated  with 
public  service  employment  to  help  these 
areas  become  more  economically  self- 
sufficient. 

In  addition.  S.  3311  would  give  priority 
for  hinng  under  this  program  to  'Viet- 
nam era  veterarLs.  Persons  on  welfare, 
aerospace  workers,  older  persons,  the 
poor,  persons  of  limited  English-.speak- 
ing  ability,  and  migrants  would  also  be 
insured  a  fair  share  of  the  available 
jobs, 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  at  the 
EmplojTTient,  Manpower  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee  hearings  on  manpower 
and  public  service  employment  legisla- 
tion, chaired  by  the  distingui.shed  Sena- 
tor from  Wiscon-sin  iMi-.  Nelson),  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  each  mayor 
call  for  an  expanded  and  permanent 
public  service  ,iobs  program  like  that  I 
introduced  yesterday. 

These  witnesses.  Mr,  President,  were 
members  of  the  Legislative  Action  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors/ 
National  League  of  Cities,  v^'hich  called 
for  the  creation  of  1  million  public 
service  jobs.  They  included  my  old  and 
good  friend  Mayor  Norman  Mmeta  of 
San  Jose.  Calif.;  Mayor  Lee  .'Mexander 
of  Syracu.se.  N.Y  ;  Mayor  Jol-m  Driggs 
of  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Mayor  Kennetli  Gib- 
son of  Newark,  N.J.;  Mayor  Roman 
Gribbs  of  Detroit.  Mich.;  and  Mayor 
Wesley  C.Uhlman  of  Seattle,  Wash.  In 
addition.  Mayor  Richard  J.  Ehiley  of 
Chicago  and  Mayor  Henry  W.  Maier  of 
Milwaukee  submitted  written  testimony 
for  the  record 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  those  exceriDts 
from  the  testimony  of  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  dealing  with  the  need  for  a 
broadened,  permanent,  public  service 
employment  program.  Their  testimony 
underscores  my  remarks  yesterday  citing 
the  crucial  need  for  such  a  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mayor  Wesley  C.  Uhlman,  Seattle,  'Wash. 

I  am  V^'esley  Uhlmaii.  Mayor  of  St-attle, 
Washington.  The  Mayors  before  you  today 
are  members  of  the  Legislative  Action  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors.  A  little  over  one  year  ago  this  com- 
mittee appeared  before  you  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971.  For  over  five  years  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment, the  creation  of  one  million  public 
service  Jobs,  has  beer,  and  still  is  a  priority 
goal  of  the  IJ.S-  Conference  of  Mayors  Our 
appearance  in  February  1971  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  pas-sage  of  legislation  pro- 
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i;tlmg  for  a  viable  public  service  employ- 
ment, program  For  your  determined  eJIorts 
Mid  your  leadership.  Mr  Chairman,  we  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  Mayors 
throughov::  America  BMt  more  important,  we 
appear  here  today  as  representatives  of  the 
thousands  of  previou.sly  unemployed  who 
ire  now  working  in  cities  throughout  Amer- 
ica And  even  more  important,  we  express 
DM  behalf  of  those  workers,  their  deepest 
ippreclatinn 

The  s'ark  truth,  ho.vever  is  that  in  the 
nation's  cities  there  are  today  thousands  and 
literally  millions  who  are  uithont  jobs— 
A-ithout  a  decent  wase  and  in  many  cases, 
without  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  liveli- 
hood for  his  or  her  family.  It  is  for  those 
■forgotten  Americans"  that  we  appear  here 
today  O.ie  year  later,  we  come  here  again 
;o  say  that  we  must  not  stxip.  We  cannot 
tolerate  a  condition  in  this  country-  which 
precludes  the  opportunity  for  Jobs  to  mil- 
ions  of  Americans  now  crying  out  for  work. 
Jobs  must  be  created.  The  Emergency  Em- 
D!oym'?nt  Act  must  be  expanded  As  we  have 
laid  so  many  times  before,  each  day  passes 
i  id  we  see  a  shortage  of  vital  services  wi'hin 
)ur  ci'les.  We  at  the  local  level  also  witness 
laily  the  frustration  of  our  citizens  who  can- 
lot  find  meaningful  employment.  It  only 
nakes  sense,  Mr  Chairman,  to  match  the 
;honac;e  of  vital  services  with  the  shortage 
'f  vital  jobs  and.  therefore,  result  in  thoti- 
iar.ds  of  our  citizens  working  in  suitable 
obs  making  a  meaningful  contribution  by 
jrovidlng  vital  city  services  in  communities 
hroughout  our  land. 

We,  the  nation's  Mayors,  refuse  to  accept 
I  national  unemployment  rate  of  60  per 
:ent  As  those  officials  closest  to  the  people, 
ve  cannot  accept  an  unemployment  rate  for 
)lack  youths  in  our  urban  poverty  areas 
vhich  stands  at  38  per  cent  for  the  annual 
iveraze  m  1971 

Neither  can  we  accept  an  unemploy- 
inen*  average  for  1971  for  overall  youth  at 
:  ;  7  per  cent.  We  estimate  that  of  the  more 
than  21  million  16  to  21  year  olds  in  the 
country,  3  5  million  will  be  looking  for  and 
unable  to  find  work  this  summer.  And  to 
I  lake  the  situation  more  critical,  because  'f 
l.nancial  crises,  schools  will  be  closed  earlier 
this  year  in  many  cities.  These  figures  are 
ii'.eak.  but  we  do  not  lose  hope.  Indeed,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  is  the  verv  reason  we  appear 
J  ere  today — to  give  you  our  view  of  what 
r  uist  be  done  to  develop  otir  grea'e.st  na- 
;ural  resource,  our  people 

•  •  .  ,  , 

JOB    CREATION 

The  primary  need,  therefore,  in  manpower 
f  rogrammlng  today  is  clearly  Job  creatiin.  In 
trie  past  we  have  attempted  to  answer  this 
r  ecd  by  categorical  training  programs.  These, 
!•  owever,  have  not  responded  as  well  as  we 
1  ad  hoped.  The  problem  lies  in  our  inability 
t3  forec.ist  adequately  the  availability  of 
j^bs.  the  fluctuation  of  the  Job  market  or 
t:ie  types  of  people  who  become  unemployed. 
This  makes  the  rapid  readjustment  of '  re- 
sDurces  from  one  program  to  another  im- 
;  osslble  I  sugge-:t  we  can  overcome  those 
f  rublems  by  allocating  more  resources  to  job 
creation  and  giving  local  gover.iment  the 
r;sponslbi:ity  to  devise  programs  that  will 
r?spond  to  fluctuations  In  the  economy  TTie 
Fubllc  Employment  Program  iPEPi'is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  good  program  designed 
a  ad  implemented  by  local  government 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  program  is  both 
I  nmediate  in  its  impact  and  flexible  enough 
t3  be  adapted  to  lc>cal  needs.  It  is  clearly 
oae  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  leglsla- 
t  on  In  several  decades 

When  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  was 
hfing  discussed  before  Congress  recruitment 
would  exclude  minorities,  returning  Viet 
>am  veterans,  and  the  disadvantaged  These 
p-ed:ctions  have  been  clearly  demonstr.ited 
t  !  be  unfounded   For  example.  In  the  Seattle 


area  we  have  provided  Jobs  for  3,658  unem- 
ployed people,  1.049  of  them  In  the  city 
Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the."e  people  are 
minorities — 24'".  ,  although  minorities  are 
only  12  :  of  the  city's  population.  Thirty-flve 
per  cent  are  Viet  Nam  era  veterans,  over  ll''< 
are  disadvantaged.  Equally  significant  is  a 
report  from  our  office  of  Human  Resources 
which  shows  that  through  the  PEP  pro- 
gram we  have  been  able  to  accDmplish  long 
overdue  modifications  of  outdated  and 
absurd  civil  service  requirements  which  have 
-ifTec'ed  nearly  200  jobs. 

The  effects  of  these  changes  •will  be  to  make 
these  positions  available  to  disadvantaged 
and  minorities  who  have  long  been  excluded 
by  arbitrary  Civil  Service  requirements.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  has  been  waived 
for  many  Jobs;  high  school  graduation  or 
GED  requirements  have  been  deleted  for 
many  more.  In  other  job  categories  we  have 
been  able  to  change  the  requirements  so  that 
we  can  substitute  experience  for  education 
Changes  in  height,  age  or  other  standards 
have  been  implemented  to  broaden  the  eli- 
gible population  and  remove  discriminatory 
requirements.  This  hae  been  accomplished 
even  though  all  PEP  iX>sitions  are  under 
ClvU  Service 

The  severe  national  and  local  unemploy- 
ment, coupled  with  unmet  public  service 
needs.  crej.tes  an  unique  opp<5rt  unity  for  Job 
creation.  The  success  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  the  growth  of  local  gov- 
ernmental competence  brought  about  by  EEA 
planning  and  Implementation  have  paved  the 
way  for  greater  effort  in  this  field.  In  fact, 
the  opportunities  for  constructive  employ- 
ment provided  by  this  program  have  followed 
In  the  best  traditions  of  our  society  which  ex- 
tols the  person  who  works  and  contributes 
to  a  better  community.  A  Federal  commit- 
ment to  meet  ptiblic  service  needs  through 
job  creation  can  go  even  further  In  reduc- 
ing the  ancillary  social  and  economic  costs 
of  severe  unemplo>Tnent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Again,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  urge  an  expansion 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  creat- 
ing more  public  service  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed In  our  cities. 

We  the  nation's  Mayors  stand  ready  to  as- 
sist you  in  any  way  during  your  deliberations 
on  manpower  legislation.  We.  too,  pledge  our 
joint  efforts  toward  our  common  goal  The 
opportunity  for  a  decent  Job  for  every 
American, 


Mayor   Norman   Mineta.  San   Jose,  Calif. 

First.  I  want  to  say  a  few  things  about 
public  service  employment, 

San  Jose  is  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the 
State  of  California.  With  a  population  of 
481.000  it  is  the  central  city  of  Santa  Clara 
County  whose  total  population  is  over  one 
million.  Our  county's  urban  area  Is  25th 
among  the  nation's  mast  populous  urbanized 
areas.  Approximately  30  percent  of  our  city's 
papulation  is  composed  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities,  with  a  large  percentage  of  these 
being  welfare  recipients  In  urgent  need  of 
mianptjwer  training  and  employment. 

The  majority  of  new  jobs  created  In  our 
County  during  the  past  two  decades  have 
been  in  aerospace  and  aerospace-related  ac- 
tivities. Therefore,  when  the  nation  experi- 
enced the  cutback  In  the  aerospace  industry, 
Santa  Clara  County  experienced  a  loss  of 
over  5,000  jobs  in' 1971,  This  factor,  plus 
some  curtailment  of  our  fruit  canning  in- 
dustry, produced  our  unacceptably  high  un- 
employment which  averaged  between  6  and 
8  percent  In  1970  and  the  greater  part  of  1971. 

At  the  same  time  the  City  Government. 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  operating  funds. 
was  forced  to  make  $2,000,000  in  budget  cuts 
for  the  1972  fiscal  year.  In  terms  of  personnel 
this  meant  we  had  to  eliminate  186  positions 
from  our  budget  Ordinarily  this  would  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  urgently  needed  city 


services  for  our  already  economically  dam- 
aged community.  However,  the  $2,937,000  In 
assistance  we  received  from  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  allowed  the  City  to  hire 
313  residents  to  perform  these  vital  services 
and  other  services  which  we  would  not  have 
otherwise  been  able  to  provide  to  our  resi- 
dents. Further,  many  of  the  employees  we 
have  hired  have  been  residents  of  our  Model 
Cities  area.  They  account  for  approximately 
$463,000  of  the  wages  that  the  PEP  hirees 
receive.  Thus,  through  the  Infusion  of  this 
new  take-home  pay.  the  PEP  program  is 
helping  us  bring  about  the  improvement  of 
this  area  of  our  city. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  con- 
cerns the  triggering  mechanism  for  the  pres- 
ent Section  6  funds. 

There  would  have  been  an  even  quicker 
impact  on  our  employment  situation  In  San 
Jose  If  the  triggering  mechanism  of  Section 
6.  which  provides  additional  funds  for  areas 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  6  per- 
cent or  greater  for  three  consecutive  months, 
had  b'en  Incorporated  Into  Section  5.  By 
staggering  the  funds  Into  Section  5  and  6, 
the  effect  on  our  City's  delivery  of  services 
was  also  staggered.  It  woud  have  been  far  bet- 
ter If  we  could  have  received  the  total  alloca- 
tion as  a  single  sum,  which  would  have  en- 
abled us  to  develop  a  total  overall  program. 
As  It  was  we  planned  our  program  on  the 
basis  of  a  firm  figure  received  from  Section  5, 
and  a  guestlmate  of  what  we  would  get  from 
Section  6. 


Mayou  Roman  S,  Gibbs,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  EEA  program  recently  allowed  us  to 
hire  1.687  city  employees  ...  to  perform  valu- 
able city  s?rvices.  Another  1,555  Jobs  were 
administered  through  the  City  .  .  .  and  placed 
In  Detroit  public  schools. 

These  positions  allowed  the  City  and  the 
school  system  to  provide  many  of  the  basic 
and  much-needed  public  services  ...  we 
could  not  supply  before. 

For  example:  These  new  Jobs  enabled  the 
City  to  open  library  branches  at  expanded 
hours  ...  we  hired  241  patrolman  trainees 
who  will  hopefully  graduate  to  our  police 
acedemy  ...  we  assigned  150  new  employees 
to  our  Health  Department,  and  they  are  per- 
forming such  tasks  as  administering  vision 
and  hearing  tests  to  children  In  our 
schools  ,  .  .  and  combatting  the  ever-increas- 
ing level  of  lead  poisoning  afflicting  young 
children  In  the  Inner  city. 

We  hired  171  new  bus  drivers  ...  we  re- 
opened all  galleries  of  our  fine  art  museum 
through  the  addition  of  new  musuem 
guards  .  .  .  and  the  schools  are  deriving  the 
benefits  of  hiring  new  teachers,  teacher's 
aides,  clerks  and  maintenance  workers. 

These  additions  to  city  services  are  obvi- 
ously valuable  and  needed.  But  let  me  tell 
you  why  they  are  critically  useful  to  the  city 
of  Detroit  ...  at  this  time  in  the  city's 
history. 

Detroit,  like  many  other  American  cities, 
is  suffering  the  dual  crises  ...  of  fiscal  and 
unemployment  problems. 

Let  me  detail  .  .  .  the  score  of  Detroit's 
unemployment  problem  .  .  .  and  the  dam- 
aging effect  .  .  .  the  city's  fiscal  difficulties 
have  had  in  this  most  crucial  area. 

The  fact  is  ,  .  .  that  Detroit  averaged 
an  unemployment  rate  of  10.8  percent  .  .  . 
for  all  of  1971.  And  In  the  inner  city  .  . 
there  was  20  percent  unemployment  .  .  .  one 
of  every  Ave  potential  workers  without  a  Job. 
These  are  devest*tlng  figures.  They  Eire  crip- 
pling to  a  city  .  .  .  and  a  people  .  .  . 
reaching  for  social  stability  .  .  .  after  a  pe- 
riod of  turmoil. 

Yet  .  .  .  pressing  financial  difficulties  In 
Detroit  .  .  .  have  compounded  this  grave 
problem. 

Last  month  ...  to  effect  a  partial  reduc- 
tion on  an  estimated  $30  million  budget  defi- 
cit ..   .   the  city  had  to  lay  off  717  employees 
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.  .  and  eliminate  790  full  and  part  time 
jobs  which  win  not  be  filled. 

The  EEA  help,  therefore,  has  been  invalu- 
able. It  has  allowed  us  to  rehire  some  of  those 
workers  we  were  forced  to  lay  off.  However,  I 
have  one  serious  reservation  about  the  EEA 
program. 

«  •  •  •  « 

EEA  has  already  helped  tremendously.  But 
there  are  still  many  essential  services  that 
we  cannot  fully  provide  .  .  .  many  needs  we 
cannot  meet  .  .  .  because  of  our  financial 
crisis. 

Further  programs  and  grants  are  needed — 
to  staff  our  police  force  ...  to  increase  our 
desperately  needed  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams ...  to  further  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  health  .  .  .  the  provide  adequate 
recreation  and  help  for  our  very  young  .  .  . 
and  our  very  old. 

We  are  struggling  in  Detroit  ...  we  are 
struggling  for  survival  ...  we  are  striving 
for  growth.  And  our  efforts  .  .  are  on  be- 
half of  a  million  and  a  half  people  .  .  . 
many  of  them  elderly  .  .  .  many  of  them 
unemployed  .  .  .  many  of  them  poor. 

I  maintain  that  the  struggle  can  be  won.  I 
truly  believe  this  .  .  .  and  it  will  happen  If 
we  will  combine  our  efforts  now  .  .  at  this 
historically  crucial  time  for  Detroit  and  so 
many  other  cities. 

Mayor  Lee  Alexander,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
What  we  call  programs  too  often  prove  to 
be  little  more  than  gestures.  My  city  re- 
ceives Emergency  Employment  Act  funding, 
for  example.  Three  hundred  Jobs  have  been 
created  for  one  year  with  $2.5  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds.  But,  there  were  more  than  4.000 
applications  for  these  Jobs  as  soon  as  they 
were  announced. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fifth,  expansion  of  public  sector  employ- 
ment This  means  recognition  that  funding 
public  sector  Jobs  most  become  a  permanent 
element  in  the  employment  equation  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  private  sector  cannot  real- 
istically be  expected  to  absorb  the  available 
manpower. 

At  the  same  time,  cities  are  becoming  less 
able  to  provide  basic  services.  By  funding 
public  sector  employment  we  accomplish  two 
things:  First,  we  provide  Jobs  for  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  them.  And  second, 
we  help  the  cities  to  provide  those  services 
which,  obviously,  cannot  be  provided  without 
human  beings. 


Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  Newark,  N.J. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  are 
critical  factors  which  affect  not  only  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  city,  but  also 
the  cost  and  delivery  of  its  public  services. 
The  incidents  of  welfare  assistance,  which  a 
city  must  provide,  is  closely  correlated  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  local  unemployment.  The  edu- 
cation system  must  be  made  to  respond  to 
the  changing  needs  of  the  Job  market  for 
skills  and  training.  Public  health  Tacllities 
must  be  expanded  to  provide  satisfactory 
medical  care  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  it  themselves.  Where  expectations  for 
secure  employment  are  low,  crime  and  drug 
abuse  are  high.  I  could  draw  ftu-ther  con- 
nections, but  the  point  is  clear— a  Mayor 
must  give  careful  attention  to  manpower 
policies  because  employment  conditions  ef- 
fect many,  perhaps  all  of  the  services  for 
which  he  is  responsible. 

Both  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
nient  in  most  big  cities  are  devastating  prob- 
lems, 

•  •  •  •  • 

More  recently,  the  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  has  begun  to  create 
necessary  public  service  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed I  think  that  all  Mayors  can  applaud 
these   legislative    accomplishments,    but    we 


would  say  to  you  that  much  more  must  be 
done.  The  Emergency  Employment  Act  has 
created  a  very  valuable  program  Sections  5 
and  6  have  provided  Newark  with  $6  5  mil- 
lion; another  $2.3  million  has  been  received 
for  the  city's  welfare  demonstration  project. 
These  funds  have  provided  jobs  and  career 
training  for  over  1,000  men  and  women  But 
the  program  is  a  temporary  one  and  there  are 
still  many,  many  people  who  have  neither 
Jobs  nor  hope  of  obtaining  them. 

•  •  «  «  • 

Mayor  John  D.  Dricgs.  Phoenix.  Ariz 
As  stated,  an  increase  in  the  availability  of 
general  funds  to  augment  manpower  serv- 
ices in  Phoenix  is  essential  to  a  healthy  com- 
munity, especially  monies  to  aid  in  serving 
the  disadvantaged  who  make  up  30' .  of  those 
In  need  of  employment  assistance  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  government  should  Include 
In  new  legislation  a  permanent  trigger  mech- 
anism similar  to  that  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  whereby  monies  would  be 
automatically  available  for  public  service  em- 
ployment during  periods  of  moderate  reces- 
sion. Paralleling  this,  a  special  fund  should 
also  be  established  to  aid  specific  areas  suf- 
fering from  particularly  severe  rates  of  un- 
employment due  to  peculiar  regional  eco- 
nomic problems. 

In  support  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  trig- 
gering mechanism  as  a  concept  which  should 
be  utilized  in  future  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation  to  aid  in  stabilizing  eco- 
nomic growth,  I  cite  the  successes  of  the 
Public  Employment  Program  (EEA)  in 
Phoenix.  Additional  to  the  obvious  effect  of 
offering  employment  to  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  thereby  decreasing  the  rate 
of  unemployment,  the  City  of  Phoenix  was 
able  to:  (1)  provide  better  services  to  the 
community.  (2)  offer  meaningful  work  ex- 
perience and  training  to  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed, (3 1  objectively  examine  per.sonnel 
procedures  and  the  problems  they  present  to 
those  seeking  Initial  work  experience,  and 
(4»  increase  minority  hiring. 

If  enacted  and  funded,  a  comprehensive 
manpower  bill  of  the  nature  outlined  above 
(containing  prime  sponsorship,  decategori- 
zation.  decentralization,  and  a  permanent 
triggering  mechanism  i  can  help  Phoenix  and 
many  other  cities  overcome  three  of  our 
most  pressing  problems — Jobs  for  the  under- 
employed and  unemployed,  adequate  City 
services  for  the  community,  and  sustained 
economic  growth. 

Mator    Henry    W.    Maier.    Milwaukee,    Wis 

The  thrust  of  my  statement  will  center  on 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  and  the 
need  to  enlarge  and  make  permanent  this 
highly  successful  vehicle  for  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  public 
service. 

The  first  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  in  Milwaukee,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Program  has  met  the  alms  em- 
bodied in  the  original  legislation. 

It  has  provided  meaningful  employment 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed 

It  has  provided  the  manpower  necessary 
to  aid  our  City  In  accomplishing  a  number 
of  tasks  which  could  not  have  otherwise 
been  undertaken  due  to  the  fiscal  straight- 
Jacket  which  binds  Milwaukee  as  well  as 
her  sister  central  cities 

It  has  provided  Job  opportunities  for  those 
segments  of  the  labor  market  which  have 
been  hit  hard  by  our  recent  economic  down- 
turn 

It  has  given  at  least  a  ray  of  hope  to  those 
which  continue  to  find  themselves  outside  of 
the  economic   mainstream   of   American   life 

Over  70^7  of  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Jobs  created  In  Milwaukee  have  gone  to 
veterans. 

Over  45';  of  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Jobs  created  In  Milwaukee  have  gone  to 
minority  group  members. 


Emergency  Employment  Program  partici- 
pants are  actively  at  work  t<_xlay  In  Milwau- 
kee contributing  to  an  Improved  quality  of 
life  m  their  cominui:ity.  Jobs  created  under 
the  progiam  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
public  service  areas. 

People  are  hard  at  work  on  projects  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  environment. 
They  are  hard  at  work  on  projects  aimed  at 
Improving  the  quality  of  public  health  and 
safety.  They  are  hard  at  work  In  a  number 
of  vital  public  service  areas  where  our  needs 
far  exceed  our  meager  resources. 

While  I  am  pleased  with  the  success  of 
Milwaukee's  initial  experience  with  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  I  would  strong- 
ly urge  that  the  program  be  placed  on  a 
permanent  basis  as  quickly  as  possible.  If 
Cities  are  to  design.  Implement  and  coordi- 
nate public  employment  programs  with 
maximum  efficiency,  the  program  must  be 
removed  from  the  temporary  restrictions 
contained  in  the  original   legislation. 

As  well,  to  effectively  meet  the  problems 
of  unemployment  and  growing  needs  of  our 
cities,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
should  be  expanded  to  provide  a  greater  Im- 
pact on  the  dual  goals  of  full  employment 
and  an  improved  quality  of  life  in  our  na- 
tion's cities. 

Mayor  Richard  J,  Daley,  Chicago,  III. 

Although  my  chief  Interest  is.  of  course. 
with  the  City  of  Chicago.  I  know  that  the 
Mayors  of  all  large  cities  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  persistent  problem  of  un- 
employment and  the  role  of  local  govern- 
ment in  doing  something  about  it.  As  you 
know,  people  look  to  local  government  for 
solutions  to  a  wide  range  of  problems  that 
affect  their  lives.  This  is  true  In  the  areas  of 
health,  public  safety,  transportation,  educa- 
tion and.  of  course,  employment.  Thus,  by 
the  very  nature  of  our  system,  local  officials 
are  expected  to  respond  when  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  out  of  work. 
Whether  the  Mayor  of  a  large  city  wants  this 
role  or  not.  it  is  his. 

And  make  no  mistake,  it  is  within  our  na- 
tions  large  cities  that  the  major  Impact  of 
manpower  legislation  will  be  felt.  This  Is 
where  the  bulk  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
disadvantaged  are  concentrated.  Because  of 
this,  we  in  the  nations  large  cities  are  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  urgent  nature  of  this 
problem  I  want  to  share  my  experiences.  In- 
sights and  opinions  with  you  concerning  the 
deployment  of  feder,il  manpower  resources 
in  urban  areas.  And  I  want  to  urge  you  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  Increasing  the 
ability  of  Mayors  to  respond  the  voices  of  the 
unemployed  who  expect  our  help. 

PUBLIC     SERVICE     EMPLOYMENT 

To  begin.  I  believe  that  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  creation  of  a  permanent  public 
employment  program  to  offset  long-term. 
chronic  unemployment  among  older  workers. 
the  disadvantaged,  minority  groups  in  the 
nation's  large  cities  The  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  has  demonstrated  that  the 
public  sector  can  successfully  utilize  man- 
power from  the  vast  p<x.il  of  the  imemploy- 
ment  to  deliver  high  quality  government 
services.  At  the  present  time,  the  unemploy- 
ment roles  contain  technicians  and  engi- 
neers, temporarily  displaced  by  shifts  In  the 
economy,  and  others  who.  under  "normal" 
conditions,  would  be  gainfully  employed.  We 
are  all  confident  that  in  time  these  "tem- 
porarily unemployed  "  people  will  be  back 
on  the  job.  But  the  bulk  of  the  unemoloved, 
even  today,  consists  of  those  people  who  lack 
skills,  education,  experience  or  opportunity 
and  who  are  permanently  underemployed  if 
not  unemployed  I  suggest  that  the  time  has 
co.me  for  Congress  to  take  a  major  step  to- 
ward solving  the  problem  of  persistent  un- 
employment by  providing  federally-funded 
jobs  m  local  government  for  those  who  can- 
not  be   absorbed   by   private   industry   even 
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In  the  best  of  times.  I  see  no  other  way  for 
government  to  ensure  a  stab:'?  family  life 
for  the  disadvantaged  while,  at  the  same 
tune,  enabling  the  cities  to  provide  des- 
perately needed  services. 

One  year  ago.  when  I  appeared  before  this 
l^ommittee  to  urge  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Employment   Act  of   1971.   I  asked   that   you 
iive   serious   consideration   to   this   problem 
3f   chronic   unemployment.    I   noted    at    the 
lime  that  there  are  regional  and  local  pock- 
its  of  unemployment  regardless  of  national 
)r  even  regional  economic  conditions.  Figures 
•eleased  only  last  Friday  underscore  the  fact 
hat  a  downward  turn  in  unemployment  na- 
.lonally  may  not  be  felt  In  a  pa.  icular  lo- 
»llty  or  even  in  an  entire  state.  In  fact,  as 
■be   national   picture   brightens,  some   areas 
experience  even  greater  Joblessness.  The  sea- 
onally    adjusted    rates    for    February,    1972 
;how  that  while  national  unemployment  de- 
illned  ,2  '   from  the  January  level,  the  unem- 
)loyment  rate  actually  went  up  .3"    for  the 
;  itate  of  Illinois  and  .4%  for  the  Chicago  area. 
:.,ast  year  I  suggested  that  an  attack  on  Job- 
ieseness  triggered  by  a  national   unemploy- 
ment  rate   of  4,5   fsercent   would   fail   to  aid 
older  workers,  minorities.  non-English  speak- 
ing and  others  who.  to  be  frank,  live  their 
ntlre  lives  in  a  state  of  economic  depression, 
'he  Congress  then  incorporated  Section  Six 
Into  the  Emergency   Employment  Act,  thus 
stabllshing   a   special   fund   to   assist   those 
pecia:  pockets  o'  poverty.  The  wisdom  of  this 
(ecision  ^as  been  borne  out  by  tht   ability 

<  f  local  government  to  utilize  the  otherwise 
permanently  unemployed"  to  provide  high 

<  uality  services  in  education,  health,  sani- 
tation, recreation,  etc.  The  success  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  has 
I  roven.  I  believe,  that  public  service  employ- 
I  lent  is  a  concept  whoee  time  has  come.  Now 
1  )cal  government  must  be  given  adequate 
f  nancial  resources  to  extend  its  benefits  to 
t  ven  more  people. 
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iiDDITIONAL  MATERIALS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  CX>NFERENCE 
ON  THE  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  on  Febru- 
sby  28  I  made  a  statement  concerning 
tne  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Ituman  Environment  scheduled  for 
£  tockholm  in  Jione  of  this  year.  I  indi- 
cated  that  the  Secretary  of  State's  Ad- 
visory Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
nan,  would  have  additional  materials 
Available  for  public  comment. 

In  keeping  with  our  national  policy 
ojf  an  open  and  free  government,  I  am 
Eleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
t  ers  of  Congress  and  the  interested  pub- 
1  c  the  following  materials  which  have 
t  een  made  available  for  public  comment 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  State; 

First,  Draft  conventions  on  endan- 
gfered  species  and  a  world  heritage  trust 
i:i  the  form  of  working  papers  being 
considered,  and  subject  to  amendment, 
tp.'  interested  Government  agencies. 

Second.  The  United  Nations  Intergov- 
e^mental  Working  Group  on  Conserva- 

on  draft  convention  on  conserving  cer- 
tain islands  for  science. 

Third.  The  Convention  on  Conserva- 
tion of  Wetlands  as  approved  by  the 
FJinal  Act  at  Ramsar,  Iran. 

Fourth.  A  statement  of  guiding  pnn- 

ples  on  the  international  economic 
aspects  of  environmental  policies  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  under 
c  jnsideration  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. 


Fifth.  A  brief  sUtement  of  the  U.S. 
objectives  for  the  Conference. 

Sixth.  A  copy  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Conservation  of  Antarctic  Seals  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  addendum. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ma- 
terials outlined  above  be  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Secret  AST  s   Advisory   Committee 
ON    THE    1972    United    Nations 

CONFERE.NCE   OF   THE   HUMAN   EN- 
VIRONMENT, 

March  6,  1972. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  are  materials  con- 
cerning subjects  related  to  the  Stockholm 
Conference  which  should  be  considered  in 
addition  to  the  issue  papers  you  received  pre- 
viously from  the  Secretary  of  State's  Ad- 
visory ComnUttee.  These  materials  deal  with 
conventions:  international  trade  and  eco- 
nomic policy  positions,  and  objectives  for 
the  Conference. 

The  Action  Plan  for  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference Includes  reconxmendatlons  relative 
to  proposed  conventlon.s  on  (a)  The  Export, 
Import  and  Transit  of  Certain  Species  of 
Wild  Animals  and  Plants;  (b)  Islands  for 
Science;  (c)  Conservation  of  the  World 
Heritage;  (d)  Wetlands,  and  (e)  Ocean 
Dumping.  The  US.  Is  developing  its  posi- 
tions on  the  above  and  in  so  doing  is  taking 
into  consideration  comments  made  by  the 
.Advisory  Committee  on  the  lUCN  drafts  (  ( a )  - 
'di  )  circulated  in  November,  1971.  The  con- 
ference on  endangered  species  has  had  to  be 
postponed,  although  the  US.  hopes  strongly 
that  it  can  i>e  held  during  1972,  and  inter- 
ested agencies  in  the  U.S.  are  developing  a 
proposed  draft  convention.  It  is  still  in  the 
form  of  a  working  paper  that  is  being  con- 
sidered and  m.iy  be  amended  by  interested 
U.S.  Government  agencies.  It  is  attached 
'Still  without  appendices)  for  your  informa- 
tion, but  as  a  preliminary  draft  not  ready 
for  publication  (Enclosure  A).  The  attached 
draft  convention  on  the  World  Heritage  Trust 
should  also  be  considered  as  tenutive  and 
not  ready  for  publication  (Enclosure  Bi. 

A  draft  position  concerning  an  ocean 
dumping  treaty  is  being  developed  and 
should  be  available  for  comment  In  the  near 
future. 

The  proposal  for  a  convention  on  Islands 
for  Science  is  still  being  considered  in  the 
form  of  the  United  Nations  Intergovern- 
mental Working  Group  on  Conservation 
draft  I  Enclosure  C  i . 

Also  enclosed  is  the  Convention  on  Con- 
servation of  Wetlands  approved  at  Ramsar, 
Iran.  The  U.S.,  while  it  favors  a  convention 
on  this  subject,  would  have  liked  to  see 
stronger  provisions  in  some  respects  and  Is 
determining  the  action  it  would  take  should 
this  Convention  be  opened  for  signature  at 
Stockholm  (Enclosure  Di. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  view  that 
due  to  the  composition  of  the  participating 
countries  and  the  nature  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference,  the  Conference  is  not  an  appro- 
priate forum  in  which  to  deal  with  trade 
problems  arising  from  environmental  con- 
trol measures.  With  regard  to  the  Interna- 
tional economic  aspects  of  environmental 
policies,  a  statement  of  guiding  principles 
supported  by  the  United  States  and  under 
consideration  by  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  Development 
(OECDi  is  enclosed  i  Enclosure  E) . 

A  brief  statement  of  United  States  objec- 
tives for  the  Conference  is  also  enclosed  for 
your  Information  (  Enclosure  F  i . 

Your  attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  International  Whaling  Commission,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member.  Is 
meeting  shortly  after  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence,  A   major   issue   In    this   connection   is 


illustrated  by  the  recommendations  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  In  1971  calling 
for  a  moratorium  on  the  taking  of  whales 

Finally,  for  your  Information  and  consid- 
eration, a  copy  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Conservation  of  Antarctic  Seals,  together 
with  the  United  States'  addendum  is  enclosed 
(Enclosure  G).  This  convention  will  be  open 
for  signature  at  London  June  1  to  December 
31,  1972. 

You  are  Invited  to  testify  on  any  of  these 
matters  at  any  of  the  hearings  scheduled 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will 
need  any  written  comments  by  March  24, 
1972,  In  order  to  give  them  appropriate  con- 
sideration prior  to  presentation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee's  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  is  scheduled  for  April  21,  1972. 

All  comments  should  be  addressed  to  Rich- 
ard A.  Hellman.  Executive  Director,  Secre- 
tary's Advisory  Committee,  Department  of 
State,  Room  6807.  Washington,  D.C  20520 
Phone:  (202)  632-8932. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Hellman, 

Executive  Director. 


I  Enclosure  A] 

CONVENTION      ON     THE     EXPORT,      IMPORT,     AND 

Transit  of  Certain  Species  of  Wild  Ani- 
mals AND  Plants 

The  Contracting  States, 

Recognizing  that  the  animal  and  plant 
wildlife  of  the  earth  in  its  many  beautiful 
and  varied  forms  is  an  Irreplaceable  part  of 
the  life-sustaining  ecology  of  the  earth 
which  must  be  protected  for  this  and  the 
generations    to   come; 

Conscious  of  the  ever-growing  value  of 
certain  species  of  animal  and  plant  wildlife 
from  a  cultural,  aesthetic,  nutritional,  sci- 
entific and  economic  point  of  view; 

Recognizing  a  need  to  undertake  separate 
and  Joint  action  for  the  conservation,  resto- 
ration, and  rational  utilization  of  certain 
species  of  animal  and  plant  wildlife  both 
within  national  boundaries  and  in  the  high 
seas  by  encouraging,  establishing,  and  main- 
taining measures  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses for  an  optimum  sustained  yield  result; 

Recognizing  that  the  people  within  the 
sovereign  nations  are  and  should  be  the  best 
protectors  of  that  wildlife  which  occurs 
within  their  own  national  borders,  such 
wildlife  being  precious  to  them  most  par- 
ticularly; 

Recognizing  that  the  adoption  of  national 
measures  of  control  of  hunting,  killing,  cap- 
ture or  collection  of  certain  species  Is  essen- 
tial to  their  adequate  protection; 

Recognizing,  however,  that  each  nation  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  Importing  nations 
in  policing  Its  exports  of  wildlife  and  in  pro- 
tecting Its  wildlife  from  excessive  commercial 
use  in  international  trade; 

Recognizing  also  that  a  further  Important 
measure  for  ensuring  such  protection  Is  the 
regulation  and  control  of  the  export,  import, 
and  transit  of  specimens  of  these  species; 

Conscious  of  the  urgency  of  taking  such 
measures  without  delay  with  respect  to  these 
species; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Comment:  The  second  and  third  pream- 
bular  paragraphs  are  new.  The  second  para- 
graph of  the  January  11  preamble  has  been 
deleted, 

article   I 
Definitions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention: 

(a)  "Species"  means  a  subspecies  as  well  as 
a  species; 

(b)  "Specimen"  means  any  representative, 
dead  or  alive,  of  a  species  of  wild  animal  or 
plant  Included  In  Appendices  I,  II  or  in  or 
any  part  of  a  specimen  or  any  one  of  Its 
products,  except  seeds,  and  shall  also  Include 
any  article  or  substance  containing  such 
parts  or  products  or  which  has  been  fabri- 
cated or  manufactured  from  them,  except  an 
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article  of  clothing  or  jewelry  being  used  by 
private  person  for  his  personal  needs  which 
is  not  for  resale; 

(c)  "Scientific  purpose"  Includes  In  the 
case  of  epecles  listed  In  Appendices  II  and  III, 
educational,  research,  and  propagatlve  pur- 
poses, but  does  not  Include  Import  or  export 
for  the  principal  purpose  of  public  exhibi- 
tion; but  in  the  case  of  Appendix  I  species 
means  only  the  purposes  of  restoration  of  the 
species  and  human  health  research, 

(d)  "Mark"  means  any  Indelible  Imprint, 
lead  seal  or  other  suitable  means  of  Identify- 
ing a  specimen  or  product  of  specimen,  de- 
signed in  such  a  way  as  to  render  Its  Imita- 
tion by  unauthorized  persons  as  difficult  as 
possible; 

(e)  "Scientific  authorities"  means  the  na- 
tional scientific  authorities  to  be  designated 
by  each  Contracting  State  in  accordance  with 
Article  VIII; 

(f)  "Management  authority"  means  the 
authorities  within  a  Contracting  State  which 
issue  and  receive  Import  and  Export  Permits 
and  which  supervise  the  Implementation  of 
this  Convention  within  that  State; 

(g)  "Rescue  centers"  means  the  facilities 
or  areas  available  to  Contracting  States  where 
living  animal  specimens,  having  been  found 
to  be  illegally  removed  from  their  native 
habitat,  may  be  held  in  accordance  with 
Article  IX: 

(h)  "Origin"  means,  in  connection  with  a 
State,  the  State  of  birth  or  germination  or  the 
State  In  which  removal  from  the  wild 
occurred. 

Comment:  Definitions  (a)  and  (b)  In  the 
January  11  draft  have  been  combined.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  new  definition  (b) 
should  exclude  cultivated  plants  (but  see 
revised  Articles  III  and  V).  Definition  (c) 
Is  altered,  A  definition  of  "Management  Au- 
thority" (competent  authority)  has  been 
added.  Definition  (h)  Is  new. 

article  II 

Fundamental  principles 

1.  In  order  to  facUltate  the  protection  of 
certain  species  of  plants  and  animals  Identi- 
fied in  Appendices  I,  II,  and  III,  the  Contract- 
ing States  shall  permit  the  export.  Import, 
and  transit  of  specimens  only  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

2.  Appendix  I  shall  Include  all  species 
threatened  with  extinction,  the  export.  Im- 
port and  transit  of  which  must  be  subject 
to  particularly  strict  regulation  In  order  to 
ensure  their  survival  and  must  be  authorized 
only  in  exceptional  circumstances, 

3.  Appendix  n  shall  Include  all  species 
which  are  not  yet  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion but  the  export,  import  and  transit  of 
which  must  be  subject  to  control  In  order 
to  avoid  undue  exploitation  Incompatible 
with  their  survival. 

4.  Appendix  III  shall  Include  all  species 
Identified  by  a  Contracting  State  as  being 
subject  in  territories  under  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
restricting  commercial  exploitation  which.  If 
undeterred,  would  threaten  the  species  with 
undue  depletion  or  with  danger  of  extinc- 
tion within  such  territories. 

5.  Appendix  IV  Includes  all  species  In- 
cluded In  Appendices  I  and  11,  which  are 
Inhabitants  of  the  high  seas  during  all  or 
a  portion  of  their  lives. 

Comment:  The  last  phrase  of  paragraph 
2  is  new.  It  has  been  suggested  that  States 
be  required  to  adopt  International  stand- 
ards for  the  taking  possession.  Import  or 
export  of  Appendix  IV  species  and  on  hu- 
mane shipment  of  living  specimens.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  Appendix  II  spe- 
cies be  listed  In  Appendix  I  and  that  Ap- 
pendix II  then  be  omitted.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  criterion  of  disappear- 
ance from  a  significant  part  of  habitat  be 
WTltten  Into  Appendix  II  as  an  expansion 
of  its  scope. 


article    III 

Export  of  specimens 

1.  The  export  of  specimens  shall  not  be 
permitted  except: 

(a)  where  export  is  to  a  destination  In 
a  Contracting  State;  and 

(b)  upon  presentation  of  a  valid  Export 
Permit  granted   In  accordance   with   Article 

rv, 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article,  a  Contracting  State 
may  permit  exportation  of  specimens  to  a 
State  not  a  party  of  this  Convention: 

(a)  if  the  specimen  has  been  bred  In 
captivity  or  cultivated;  or 

(b)  IT  the  export  Is  for  a  scientific  pur- 
pose; and 

(c)  upon  presentation  of  an  Export  Per- 
mit, granted  In  accordance  with  Article  IV, 
which  states  that  the  importation  of  the 
specimen  will  be  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  non-Contracting  State, 

Comment:  Paragraph  2  Is  altered  substan- 
tively to  provide  for  export  of  non-wild  spec- 
imens to  non-Contracting  States.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  prohibiting  the  export  of  culti- 
vated specimens  to  non-Contracting  States 
would  violate  MFN  provisions  of  the  GATT 
since  It  would  not  be  within  the  conserva- 
tion exception, 

ARTICLE    IV 

Export  permits 

1.  Export  Permits  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article  may  only  be  granted: 

(a)  after  proof  of  the  lawful  nature  of  the 
killing,  capture  or  collection  of  the  specimen 
has  been  provided,  or 

(b)  If  the  exporter  proves  that  the  speci- 
men is  or  derives  from  an  animal  bred  in  cap- 
tivity or  a  cultivated  plant,  or 

(c)  where  a  specimen  is  being  re-exported, 
after  proof  of  the  lawful  import  has  been 
provided,  or 

(d)  if  a  specimen  Is  being  exported  to  be 
returned  to  its  place  of  origin  or  to  be  sent 
to  a  rescue  center  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  IX. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Article,  no  Export  Permit  shall  be  granted 
for  the  shipment  of  a  living  animal  specimen 
unless  the  exporter  also  makes  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  speclhien  will  be  shipped  In 
a  humane  fashion. 

2.  In  addition,  where  a  species  Is  listed  in 
Appendix  I,  an  Export  Permit  may  only  be 
granted ; 

(a)  where  the  specimen  Is  to  be  exported 
for  scientific  purposes; 

(b)  with  the  assent  of  the  Scientific  Au- 
thority of  the  issuing  State  which  shall  place 
its  stamp  on  the  permit  as  evidence  of  its 
determination  that  the  export  is  for  scientific 
purposes;   and 

(c)  on  condition  that  the  number  of  the 
appropriate  Import  Permit  referred  to  In 
Article  VI  has  been  communicated  before- 
hand to  the  Management  Authority  issuing 
the  Export  Permit. 

3.  Such  Export  Permits  shall  be  valid  only 
If  they  conform  to  the  model  set  out  in 
Appendix  V  and  if  they  are  Issued  bv  the 
Management  Authority  of  the  Contracting 
State  and  on  behalf  of  that  State.  If  the 
original  language  of  an  Export  Permit  is 
neither  English,  Spanish,  nor  French,  it 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  translation  Into 
one  of  those  languages.  Each  Contracting 
State  shall  communicate  to  the  Depositary 
Government  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Management  Authority  competent  to  issue 
Export  Permits  in  that  State.  A  separate 
export  permit  shall  be  required  for  each 
shipment  of  specimens,  provided  that  If  at 
any  point  the  shipment  Is  divided  into  two 
or  more  separate  shipments,  duplicates  of 
the  original  permit  certified  by  the  authority 
Issuing  the  original  permit  must  accompany 
each  such  subshlpment. 


4.  The  description  of  the  specimen  given 
In  the  Export  Permit  shall  enable  the  speci- 
men in  question  to  be  distinguished  by 
species  and  sub-species,  and,  whenever  ap- 
propriate and  feasible,  a  mark  shall  be  used 
m  cojijunctlon  with  the  description  to 
Identify  the  specimen.  Each  Export  Permit 
shall  bear  an  export  control  i.umber  assigned 
by  the  issuing   Management   Authorltv' 

Comment-  It  has  been  suggested  thkt  re- 
quirements for  export  and  re-export  be  sepa- 
rated and  that  all  functions  relating  'o  per- 
mits be  confined  to  one  Authority  Para- 
graph 5  has  been  deleted  (See  Article  XII) 
The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  4  is  new, 

ARTICLE    V 

Import  of  specimens 

1.  The  importation  of  specimens  shall  not 
be  permitted   except : 

(a)  when  importation  is  from  a  prov- 
enance in  a  Contracting  State; 

(b)  upon  presentation  of  a  valid  Export 
Permit  granted  in  accordance  with  Article 
IV;    and 

(c)  where  a  species  is  listed  m  Appendix 
I,  upon  presentation  of  a  valid  Import  Per- 
mit granted  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing Article. 

When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the 
Management  Authority  of  the  Importing 
State  shall  where  appropriate  and  fea.sible 
affix  a  further  mark  upon  the  specimen  de- 
noting such  fulfillment.  When  entrv  Into 
the  importing  State  is  permitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing,  a  copv  of  the  Ex- 
port Permit  which  covers  the  shipment  shall 
be  retained,  cancelled,  and  filed  bv  the  Man- 
agement Authority  for  reference  in  the  event 
of  subsequent  re-export,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article,  a  Contracting  State 
may  permit  importation  from  a  State  not 
a  party  to  this  Convention  of  specimens 
whose   origin    i.s    in    such    State 

(a)  If  the  specimen  has  been  bred  in  cap- 
tivity or  cultivated,  unless  a  specimen  is  or 
derives  from  a  species  listed  in  Appendix  I; 

(b)  if  the  import  is  for  a  scientific  pur- 
pose; and 

(c)  if  the  export  was  in  ac<:ordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  non-Contracting  State. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1,  a  Contracting  State  mav  permit  the 
introduction  of  specimens  listed  "in  Appendix 
IV  into  territories  under  its  Jurisdiction  with- 
out the  presentation  of  an  Export  permit  uro- 
vided :  *^ 

(a)  the  specimen  was  taken  in  the  high 
seas  and  has  not  been  introduced  into  a  place 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  State:  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  species  listed  in  Ap- 
pendix I,  upon  presentation  of  a  valid  Im- 
port Permit  granted  In  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle VI;  and 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  species  listed  in  Ap- 
pendix II,  upon  making  a  record,  which  shall 
be  publicly  available,  of  the  numt>er  or  vol- 
imie  of  specimens  Introduced 

Comment:  The  last  sentence  of  parafrraph  1 
Is  new.  Paragraph  2  has  been  revised  similarly 
to  paragraph  2  of  Article  III.  Paragraph  3  is 


ARTICLE   vn 

Transit  and  exhibitions 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  III 
and  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  V. 

2.  Provided  that  the  conditions  of  import 
of  Article  V  are  fulfilled  for  importation  into 
the  Contracting  State  to  which  a  specimen  la 
consigned,  no  further  permits  or  restrictions 
shall  be  required  or  imposed  in  respect  of 
that  specimen  whilst  In  transit  within  that 
State,  No  endorsement  or  clearance  of  Export 
Permits  may  be  required  by  a  Contracting 
State  as  to  any  shipment  of  specimens  which 
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piss  throush  that  Contracting  State  In  bond 
-  :n  transshlpnient  without  entry. 
3.  A  specimen  being  transported  as  the 
ptoperty  of  a  circus,  menagerie,  or  other 
t  avellng  exhibition  may  be  exported  or  im- 
parted without  permits  provided  that  the 
e  cporter  or  Importer  is  able  to  provide  proof 
t' >  the  Management  Authority  of  the  Con- 
tacting State  that  the  animal  was  acquired 
b  ifore  this  Convention  came  into  force  or  In 
a  :cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention after  that  date. 

Comment  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  2 
ejtpands  on  the  material  deleted.  Paragraph  3 
c  jntains  a  new  provision  that  proof  be  made 
t)  the  Management  Authority. 

ARTICLE    VIII 

Scientific  authorities 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  designate 
national    Scientific    Authority   responsible 

fir  ruling  on  requests  for  the  import  or  ex- 
p  )rt  of  specimens  listed  in  Appendix  I  ar.a 
f<  r  import  or  export  of  specim.ens  from  or 
t<  non-Contracting  States  for  scientific  pur- 
D  )ses  The  Scienuflc  Authority  shall  approve 
n  quests  before  It  onlv  when  it  considers  that 
the  import  or  export  in  question  Is  for  scien- 
tific purposes  and  will  not  be  detrimental 
t.:  the  survival  of  the  species  concerned.  Be- 
fore ruling  on  the  requests  before  It.  the 
3  :ientific  Authority  may.  whenever  It  thinks 
itj  desirable,  seek  the  advice  of  the  Council. 

2.  The  Contracting  States  shall  communi- 
cite  to  the  Secretariat  the  name  and  address 
of  the  Scientific  Authorities  thus  designated 

Comment  The  import  and  export  of  speci- 
rdens  to  or  from  non-Contracting  States  for 
s(  lentlfic  purposes  has  been  swlded  to  the 
n  atters  ruled  on  The  basis  for  ruling  has 
bien  re-stated. 

ARTICLE    VII    BIS 

(a  I   At  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  an  in- 
ument  of  ratification  or  accession  of  this 
jnventlon.  each  Contracting  State  may  con- 
y  to  the  Depositary  Government,  and.  after 
Is  Convention  enters  into  force,  to  the  Sec- 
tariat.  a  list  of  species  which  Is  subject  to 
ulatlon   in   territories   under   Its   Jurlsdlc- 
Dn  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  paragraph 
of  Article  II.  Such  list  shall   be  deemed  to 
incorporated   in   this  Convention   as   part 
-Appendix   III.  The  list  shall   Include   the 
entlfic  and  common  names  of  each  species, 
tt^gether  with  the  best  available  description 
kev   to  Identification   of  each   species    A 
vised  list  mav  be  submitted  by  January  1  of 
year  to  the  Depositary  Government    or 
Secretariat,  as  the  case  may  be   The  De- 
itary  Government  or  the  Secretariat  shall 
lansmlt  copies  of  the  original  and  revised 
its  to  all  Contracting  States 
lb)    With  respect  to  species  listed  only  in 
ndlx  III.  the  requirements  of  Article  III 
id  of  paragraph   1  of  Article  V  shall   applv 
ly   to  those  .specimens  exported   from   the 
C^jntractlng  State  adding  the  species  to  Ap- 
IX  ni. 

ARTICLE    rX 

National    m.easures 

1  The  Contracting  States  shall  take  the 
necessary  legislative  measures 

1  a)    to  prohibit  and   penalize  any  export. 
I  nport   or   transport,    or    attempted   export. 

iport  or  transfxirt  of  specimens  In  violation 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention; 
ibt  to  prohibit  and  penalize  the  p'jssesstnn 
specimens    imported    In    violation   of   the 
provisions   of   this   ConvenMon    and    in    par- 
ular  to  prevent  the  exhibition  and  offering 
■  sale  of  the  specimens  in  question:  and 
(CI   to  provide  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
ecimens  referred  to  In  subparagraphs  la) 
d  lb)   above 

2  The  Contracting  Sta'es  shall  take  steps 
ensure  that  the  measures  called  for  under 

is  Convention  are  Implemented  by  persons 
pbssesslng     the     appropriate     qualifications. 
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zoological  or  botanical  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  particular,  Import  and  export  authorities 
shall  be  instructed  concerning  the  names 
and  appearances  of  species  listed  in  the  Ap- 
pendices and  the  laws  of  Contracting  States 
regarding  species  listed  in  Appendix  III  In 
this  regard  Contracting  States  may  seek  the 
lissistance  of  Scientific  Authorities  and  the 
Council. 

3.  As  far  as  pxjsslble  Contracting  States 
shall  ensure  that  the  clearance  of  specimens 
through  any  formalities  required  on  export, 
import  or  trajislt  is  carried  out  with  the 
minimum  of  delay,  and  to  facilitate  s'lch 
clearance  a  Contracting  State  may  designate 
ports  of  exit  and  ports  of  entry  at  which 
specimens  must  be  presented  for  clearance. 

4.  A  Contracting  State  may  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  origin  or  other  documents,  or  insti- 
tute a  registration  system  to  aid  In  meeting 
the  requirements  for  export  or  Import  per- 
mits, or  to  aid  in  the  identification  of  speci- 
mens and  plants  or  animals  and  parts  or 
products  thereof  which  are  not  specimens. 

5  Where  a  Uvl.ng  specimen  has  been  con- 
fiscated, it  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Manage- 
ment Authority  of  the  State  concerned, 
which  shall  return  the  specimen  to  its  place 
ot  origin,  or.  should  this  prove  Impracticable 
or  likely  to  end.mger  the  animal's  survival, 
send  It  to  a  rescue  center  or  to  such  other 
place  as  the  Management  Authority  thinks 
appropriate. 

6.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  choice  of  the 
measures  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, and  the  choice  of  a  rescue  center,  or 
other  appropriate  place,  the  Management  .A.u- 
thority  shall  obtain  the  advice  of  a  Scientific 
Authority  and  shall  whenever  It  thinks  it 
desirable,  consult  the  Council  referred  to  in 
Article  XI. 

7.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  take  the 
necessary  and  appropriate  measures  to  con- 
trol the  taking  or  collecting  of  specimens, 
and  to  undertake  and  encourage  national 
land  use  planning  which  avoids  unnecessary 
destruction  of  the  habitat  of  threatened  or 
endangered  plants  or  animals. 

8.  At  the  time  this  Convention  enters  into 
force  for  each  Contracting  State,  It  shall  for- 
ward to  the  Council  a  true  copy  of  all  na- 
tional laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  spe- 
cies listed  m  -Appendix  III.  together  with  such 
explanations  or  interpretations  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  seek.  -Amendments  to  such  laws  and 
regulations  shall  be  reported  to  the  Council 
as  they  are  adopted. 

9  Each  Contracting  State  shall  report  to 
the  Council  on  the  implementation  of  this 
Convention  In  Its  territories  prior  to  each 
regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly 

Crymment  It  has  been  suggested  that  para- 
graph 1  contain  an  explicit  requirement  that 
Slates  Impose  the  burden  of  proof  on  persons 
claiming  that  a  representative  of  a  species  is 
not  a  specimen  or  that  It  was  acquired  before 
the  C.'iivention  came  into  force,  that  States 
provide  certificates  of  origin  for  specimens, 
and  that  they  penalize  shipment  not  meeting 
humane  standards  set  by  the  Council. 

The  2nd  paragraph  has  been  expanded.  The 
deletion  of  paragraph  4  has  been  suggested. 

The  replacement  of  paragraph  5  with  an- 
other paragraph  specifying  more  specific 
means  of  disposal  and  differentiating  among 
the  Appendices  has  been  suggested. 

Paragraphs  8  and  9  are  new. 

ARTICLE   IX    BIS 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  an  Endan- 
gered Species  Protection  Organization  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Organization") 
which  shall  consist  of  an  Assembly,  a  Secre- 
tariat headed  by  a  Director,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  -Article  XI,  a 
Council,  The  headquarters  of  the  organiza- 
tion shall  be  In 

2,  The  Organization  hhall  have  legal  per- 
sonality and  may  sue  and  be  sued  The  legal 
representative  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
the  Director, 


3.  The  Organization,  its  assets.  Income,  In- 
cluding contributions,  and  other  property 
shall  enjoy  In  all  Contracting  States  exemp- 
tion from  all  direct  taxation. 

4.  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
try Into  force  of  this  Convention,  the  Or- 
ganization and  the  Government  of  the  State 
In  which  the  headquarters  Is  located  shall 
conclude  an  agreement  relating  to  such  other 
privileges.  Immunities  and  exemptions  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  proper  function  of 
the  Organization. 

Comment:  It  continues  to  be  suggested 
that  the  lUCN  be  the  Secretariat. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Organiza- 
tion should  have  an  independent  scientific 
advisory  committee. 

ARTICLE   X 

Assem.bly 

1,  The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  Contracting  State  and 
shall  meet  In  regular  session  each  two  years. 
The  first  meeting  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Depositary  Government  within  three  months 
of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention  enters 
into  force.  A  special  session  may  be  convened 
if  one-third  of  the  Contracting  States  so  re- 
quest or  if  requested  by  the  Council  In  ac- 
cord with  Article  XIV. 

2,  The  Assembly  shall  review  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Convention  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  Improving  its  efficiency.  It 
shall  examine  the  report  presented  to  it  by 
the  Council,  together  with  any  matters  which 
the  Council  or  a  Contracting  State  shall  have 
brought  to  Its  notice.  The  Assembly  shall 
exercise  such  powers  as  are  conferred  upon 
It  under  any  Article  of  this  Convention, 

3,  The  Assembly  shall  appoint  the  Director 
of  the  Secretariat,  make  provision  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Director  of  such  other 
Secretariat  personnel  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  determine  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
service  of  the  Director  and  other  personnel. 

4,  UntU  the  establlsbment  of  the  Council 
pursuant  to  Article  XI,  the  Assembly  shall 
exercise  all  powers  and  duties  given  to  the 
Council. 

5,  The  Assembly  shall  establish  its  own 
rules  of  procedure,  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  and 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  such  other  officers 
as  it  deems  advisable  to  serve  for  terms  spec- 
ified In  the  rules  of  procedure.  The  terms  of 
office  shall  be  no  longer  than  the  election  of 
their  successors  at  the  second  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  after  the  election  of  the 
Incumbent  officers.  Incumbent  officers  may 
be  re-elected.  The  Assembly  may  establish 
any  temporary  or  subsidiary  body  it  con- 
siders necessary, 

6,  Decisions  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  taken 
by  simple  majority  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing, each  representative  having  one  vote.  A 
quorum  of  the  Assembly  in  meeting  shall 
consist  of  representatives  equal  in  number 
to  a  majority  of  Contracting  States, 

7,  Unless  Invited  to  meet  elsewhere  by  a 
Contracting  State  or  an  International  or- 
ganization, the  Assembly  shall  meet  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Organization 

Comment:  The  first  paragraph  has  been 
changed  to  provide  for  regular  sessions  and 
to  delete  the  provision  for  work  by  corre- 
spondence. 

The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  5  has  been 
deleted. 

The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  6  has  been 
deleted. 

ARTICLE    XI 

The  Council 
1.  At  Its  first  meeting  after  the  number  of 
Contracting  States  exceeds  fifteen,  the  As- 
sembly shall  establish  a  Council  consisting 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  members  who  shall 
he  representative  of  Contracting  States  hav- 
ing special  competence  In  matters  pertaining 
to  this  Convention.  The  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Contracting  States  members 
of    the    Council    may    at    any    time    be    in- 
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creased  by  a  decision  of  the  Assembly,  pro- 
vided that  the  number  shall  not  exceed 
thirty.  In  electing  members  of  the  Council, 
the  Assembly  shall  endeavor  to  secure  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Contracting  States. 

2  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  two  years.  A  member  shall 
be  eligible  for  re-election. 

3  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 
such  other  officers  as  It  deems  advisable.  The 
Council  shall  adopt  Its  own  rules  or  proce- 
dure consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention,  and  may  establish  any  tempo- 
rary or  subsidiary  body  it  considers  neces- 
sary. Decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  taken 
by  a  simple  majority  of  members  of  the 
Council,  each  member  casting  one  vote.  A 
quorum  of  the  Council  In  meeting  shall  con- 
sist of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  decide  the  date  and  place  of  Its 
meetings.  It  may  vote  by  correspondence,  but 
shall  meet  at  least  annually.  Any  Contracting 
State  not  represented  on  the  Cotincll  may 
send  an  observer  to  attend  its  meetings. 

Comment:  It  has  been  suggested  that  In 
paragraph  1,  scientific  and  medical  research 
be  mentioned  as  an  element  of  special  com- 
petence. 

Paragraph  2   has  been   revised. 

ARTICLE    XII 

Functions  of  the  Council 

1.  The  Council  may  carry  out  or  cause  to 
be  carried  out  whatever  scientific  and  techni- 
cal studies  It  considers  necessary  Including 
studies  requested  by  the  A.ssembly  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Convention, 
In  particular,  the  Council  shall  have  the 
following  functions; 

(a I  To  study  the  advisability  of  adding 
species  to  or  deleting  species  from  those 
listed  In  Appendices  I,  II.  and  IV  and  to 
suggest  to  the  Contracting  States  any 
amendments  to  these  Appendices.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXIII, 
In  so  doing,  the  Council  will  base  Its  rec- 
ommendations on  special  scientific  studies  It 
has  available,  the  best  existing  world  scien- 
tific data  on  the  species  being  considered 
and  upon  the  lists  of  endangered  species  or 
subspecies  drawn  up  by  the  International 
Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned, 

(bi  To  provide  the  Contracting  States  with 
copies  of  all  scientific  and  technical  studies 
carried  out  by  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  and  all  other  scientific  and  technical 
Information  necessary  or  useful  for  the 
proper  implementation  of  this  Convention, 
especially  on  the  means  of  Identifying  speci- 
mens. In  particular,  the  Council  may  iden- 
tify subspecies  which  are  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  the  species  of  which  they  are 
a  part,  and  recommend,  where  appropriate, 
that  the  entire  species  be  listed  In  an 
Appendix; 

ici  To  recommend,  where  appropriate,  that 
Contracting  States  terminate  the  export  and 
import  of  species  listed  In  Appendix  I  for 
the  purpose  of  human  health  research; 

(di  To  study  and  recommend  appropriate 
standards  of  humane  packaging  and  ship- 
ment of  specimens  for  adoption  by  the  Con- 
tracting States; 

(e)  The  Council  shall  publish  a  compila- 
tion o'  Appendix  III  species  including  their 
scientific  and  common  names  and  the 
names  of  Contracting  States  submitting  the 
name  of  each  species.  The  publication  shall 
be  revised  as  required  to  be  kept  current 
and  shall  be  furnished  to  each  Contracting 
State  in  English.  Spanish,  or  French  as  each 
Contracting  State  may  request.  The  publica- 
tion of  Appendix  III  species  Including  their 
national  laws  and  a  list  of  the  nations  or 
regions  to  which  each  species  listed  in  the 
Appendices  Is  indigenous. 

If)   The  Council  shall  perform  such  other 


functions  as  are  given  to  It  under  this 
Convention  and  such  other  duties  as  It  may 
be  authorized  to  perform  by  the  Assembly 
consistent  with  the  provLslons  of  this  Con- 
vention, 

2,  (a)  The  Council  shall  review  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Contracting  States  on 
the  implementation  of  this  Convention  in 
their  territories,  including  legislative  and 
other  measures  taken,  the  numbers  of  Import 
and  Export  Permits  Issued  in  respect  of 
sp>ectmens  and  products  of  specimens,  en- 
forcement proceedings  liostltuted  and  such 
other  Information  as  may  be  relevant.  In 
addition,  the  Council  may  request  such 
further  Information  from  Contracting  SiAtes 
regarding  Permits  issued  and  legislative  and 
other  measures  taken  to  implement  this 
Convention  as  It  considers  necessary, 

(b)  The  Council  may  make  such  comments 
and  suggestions  as  It  considers  appropriate 
on  the  Information  referred  to  in  ihe  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  to  the  State  concerned 
and  to  regular  or  special  meetings  of  the 
Assembly, 

(c)  The  Council  shall  present  at  each  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Assembly  a  report  on  the 
Implementation  of  this  Convention. 

(d)  The  CouncU  shall  consider  and  approve 
or  disapprove  budget  estimates  and  financial 
statements  submitted  to  it  by  the  Director 
and  forward  budget  estimates  to  the  As- 
sembly for  examination  and  final  approval 

Comment:  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
1(b)  and  subparagraphs  (c)  and  (d)  of 
paragraph  1  are  new.  Paragraph  (e)  Is  new 
and  former  paragraph  (e)  has  been  redesig- 
nated  (fi, 

ARTICLE    XIII 

Secretariat 

1,  The  Secretariat  shall  assist  the  -As.senibly 
and  the  Council  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  and  functions  and  shall  perform  such 
other  functions  as  are  assigned  to  it  by  this 
Convention, 

2,  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Secretariat  shall  be  the  Director  who  shall : 

(a)  appoint  the  personnel  required  for  the 
administration  of  the  Organization; 

(b)  take  all  appropriate  measures  with  a 
view  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
Organization's  assets; 

(c(  receive  such  voluntary  contributions  as 
may  be  made  to  the  Organization; 

(d)  prepare  financial  statements  and  budg- 
et estimates  for  each  financial  period  of  the 
Organization  for  stibmlsslon  to  the  Council; 

(e)  collect  payment  from  Contracting 
States  of  their  respective  shares  of  the 
budget; 

(f  I  assist  the  Council  In  the  preparation  of 
the  report  referred  to  In  Article  XII; 

(g)  prepare,  collect  and  circulate  the 
papers,  documents,  agenda,  minute,'^  and  In- 
formation that  may  be  required  for  the  work 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Council,  and  temporary 
or  subsidiary  bodies;  and  (h)  perform  such 
other  duties  as  are  assigned  to  him  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention  or  the  decision 
of  the  Assembly  and  Council  consistent  there- 
with, 

3.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
Director  and  the  Secretariat  shall  not  seek  or 
receive  instructions  from  any  Government  or 
authority  external  to  the  Organization.  They 
shall  refrain  from  any  action  which  might 
reflect  on  their  position  as  international 
officials.  Each  Coiitratcing  State  undertakes 
to  respect  the  exclusively  International  char- 
acter of  the  rosponslbllltles  of  the  Director 
and  Secretarial  and  to  refrain  from  seeking 
to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties, 

4.  The  Director,  with  the  advise  of  tl:e 
Council  and  the  approval  of  the  Assembly, 
may  make  such  arrangements  with  any  In- 
terested international  or  private  organization 
for  use  of  staff  and  facilities  as  will  reduce 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  Organizathm 


ARTICLE    XUI    BIS 

finances 

1.  Each  Cr>ntractlng  State  shall  bear  the 
salary,  travel  and  other  expenses  of  its  rep- 
resentatives to  the  .Assembly  and  the  Coun- 
cil and  of  it-s  repre-sentatives  on  temporary 
and  sulMldiary  bodie.s 

2  The  Assembly  shall  establish  a  financial 
period  not  to  exceed  two  years,  and  shall  ap- 
prove the  budget  lor  that  period  The  budget. 
to  the  extent  not  met  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions i"rom  ,?overnmental  and  non-gov- 
ernmental sources,  shall  be  fijiariced  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Contracting  States  ac- 
cording to  a  method  of  apportionment  de- 
termined by  the  Assembly,  provided  that 
the  portion  of  no  Contracting  State  shall  be 
greater  than  ten  percent  of  the  portion  of 
the  budget  financed  by  contributions,  other 
than  voluntary  contributions,  of  the  Con- 
tracting States 

3.  The  Director  shall  submit  budget  esti- 
mates to  the  Council  at  least  three  months 
before  the  approoriate  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  .^hall  examine  the  estimates 
and  shall  recommend  the  budget  to  the  As- 
sembly for  final  examination  and  approval. 
The  budget  as  recommended  by  the  Council 
shall  be  .sent  to  Contracting  States  at  least 
three  months  before  the  appropriate  meet- 
ing of  the  A-ssembly 

ARTICLE  xrv 

Implementation 

1.  The  Contracting  States  agree  to  supply 
to  the  CouncU  and  to  each  other.  Informa- 
tion on  the  Implementation  of  this  Conven- 
tion in  their  territories  including  legislative 
and  other  mea-sures  taken,  the  numbers  of 
Import  and  Export  Permits  issued  in  re- 
spect of  specimeiis,  enforcement  proceed- 
ings instituted  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  relevant.  The  Contracting  States 
shall  cooperate  In  providing  scientific  and 
technical  Information  requested  by  the 
Council  or  by  the  Assembly. 

2  If,  m  the  light  of  Information  It  pos- 
se.sses,  the  Council  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion are  not  being  observed  by  one  or  more 
of  the  Contracting  States,  or  that  the  con- 
servation of  one  or  more  species  listed  In 
the  Appendices  I  i<nd  II  of  this  Convention 
is  endangered  by  the  issuance  of  an  exces- 
sive number  of  Export  Permits,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  consult  vith  the  Contracting  State 
concerned  with  a  view  to  clarifying  and  rec- 
tifying the  situation  The  Council  shall  re- 
port on  the  coiisult-ations  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  If  the  Council  so  de- 
cides, and  the  Contracting  State  concerned 
consents,  the  Council  may  conduct  an  in- 
quiry on  the  territory  of  t-he  Contracting 
State  The  inquiry  -<^hall  be  carried  out  by 
one  or  several  persons  appointed  by  the 
Council  with  concurrence  of,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with,  the  authorities  of  the  Slate  con- 
cerned 

3.  If  Uie  Council  itnd  the  Contracting  State 
concerned  fail  to  reach  agreement  on  de- 
tails of  the  Inquiry  within  four  months  from 
the  closing  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  in- 
quiry was  appro\ed  by  the  Council,  the 
Council  shall  notify  the  oth-.-r  Contraitlng 
States  and  may  bring  the  matter  before  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or 
may  request  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  be  convened  The  -As:>embly  shall 
then  consider  the  matter  and  may  decide  to 
recommend  that  all  Contracting  States  cease 
the  expoit.  impurt  and  transit  of  specimens 
to  or  from  the  Contracting  State  in  question. 

4.  When  it  appears  as  a  result  of  an  In- 
qulrv'  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1,  that 
the  Contracting  State  Is  not  observing  a  pro- 
vision of  this  Convention,  the  Council  shall 
draw  the  attention  of  that  Contracting  State 
to  this  non-observance  and  shall  consult 
with  It  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  sllua- 
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tic  n.  The  Contracting  State  shall  then  take 
m4asures  to  rectify  the  situation  and  pro- 
Information  thereon  to  the  Council. 
If  the  Council  decides  that  the  meas- 
taken  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are 
;  adequate  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this 
entlon  and  If  a  provision  or  provisions 
this  Convention  are  not  observed,  and  the 
breach   thereof  Is  serious  and  repeated,  the 
incil  shall  notify  the  other  Contracting 
and  may  bring  the  matter  before  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  may 
rec|uest   that   a  special   meeting   of   the   As- 
be    convened.    The    Assembly    shall 
consider  the  matter  and   may  recom- 
mejid  specific  measures  to  the  Contracting 
in  question.  If  such  a  Contracting  State 
not   agree   to   implement   such   recom- 
mendations within  one  year's  time  from  the 
ing  dat«  of  that  meeting,  the  Assembly 
recommend  that  all  Contracting  States 
£(>end   the  exp>ort.   import  and   transit  of 
;lmens  to  or  from  the  Contracting  State 
question    until    that    Contracting    State 
es  the  terms  of  this  Convention. 
When   it   appears,   in   the   light   of   the 
corisultation   or    inquiry   or   information   In 
3lon  of  the  Council  that  It  Is  necessary 
i  estrict  or  prohibit  the  export  of  specimens 
lertaln  species  listed  in  Appendix  I  or  II 
fro  n  a  certain  Contracting  State,  the  Coun- 
shall  submit  the  recommendation  to  an 
antual  meeting  of  the  Assembly  for  Its  ap- 
ral.  Should  the  Contracting  State  to  which 
approved   recommendation   is   addressed 
put  It  into  effect,  the  Council  shall  notify 
other  Contracting  States  and  may  bring 
matter  before  the  next  regular  meeting 
he  Assembly  or  may  request  that  a  spe- 
meetlng  of  the  Assembly  be  convened. 
Assembly  shall  then  consider  the  matter 
may  decide  to  recommend  to  all  Con- 
tradtlng'  States    that    they    cease    Importing 
froiji  the  Contracting  State  in  question  spec- 
of  one  or  more  species  referred  to  in 
recommendations  of  the  Council. 
■)mment:  In  paragraph  2,  the  prerequisite 
State's  consent  to  an  inquiry  on  Its  ter- 
y  has  been  made  explicit 

ARTICLE    XV 

Effe:t  on   national  legislation  and   interna- 
tional conventions 
The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
o  way   affect   the   right  of   Contracting 

to  adopt: 
)    stricter  measures  regarding  the  con- 
fer the  export,  Import.taklng.  posses- 
and  transport  of  specimens  or  the  com- 
prohlbltlon  thereof; 

)  measures  restricting  or  prohibiting  the 
export,  taking,  possession,  or  trans- 
of  species  or  subspecies  not  listed  in 
ndlces  I,  II  or  III  of  this  Convention. 
The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
o  way  affect  the  provisions  of  any  na- 
measures  or  the  obligations  deriving 
any  convention  concerning  other  as- 
of  the  export.  Import,  taking,  posses- 
or  transport  of  specimens  which  may 
uently  enter  In^o  force   in  the  Con- 
ing States.  Including,  In  particular,  but 
limitation,  any  measure  pertaining 
customs,  public  health,  veterinary  or 
quarantine  fields. 

ment:   This   Article  has  been  altered 
attempt  to  clarify  it. 

ARTICLE    XVT 

Signature 
Convention  shall  be  open  for  slgna- 
it from until 

all  be  open  for  signature  by  all  State 
of   the  United   Nations  or  of  any 
e  specialized  agencies  or  of  the  Inter- 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  party  to 
Statute   of   the   International   Court  of 
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ARTICLE    3CVn 


Ratification 
Th4s  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication. Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 


deposited  with  the  Government  of 

which  shall  be  the  Depositary  Government. 
ARTICLE  xvni 
Accession 
This  Convention  shall  be  op>en  for  acces- 
sion by  any  States  belonging  to  any  of  the 
categories  mentioned  in  Article  XVI.  Instru- 
ments of  accession  shall  be  depwslted  with 
the  Depositary  Government. 

ARTICLE   XIX 

Designations 
The  designations  of  the  competent  au- 
thorities referred  to  in  Article  IV  and  VI 
and  of  the  Scientific  Authorities  referred  to 
m  Article  VIII,  shall  be  commvuilcated  to 
the  Depositary  Government  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion are  deposited. 

ARTICLE    XX 

Territorial  application 

1.  This  Convention  shall  apply,  in  respect 
of  any  Contracting  State,  to  the  territories 
for  the  international  relations  of  which  that 
State  is  responsible.  ,< 

2.  A  Contracting  State  may  declare  that 
the  pro\-lsions  of  this  Convention  shall  not 
apply  to  one  or  more  of  the  territories  for 
the  international  relations  of  which  that 
State  is  responsible,  and  shall  notify  the 
Depositary  Government  accordingly.  Such 
declaration  may  be  made  at  the  tlnie'of  sign- 
ing, ratifying  or  acceding  to  this  Convention 
or  at  any  time  thereafter:  in  the  latter  case 
the  declaration  shall  come  into  force  four 
months  after  notification  to  the  Depositary 
Government. 

3.  Any  Contracting  State  making  a 
declaration  under  this  Article  may  revoke 
that  declaration.  Such  revocation  shall  come 
into  force  four  months  after  notification 
to  the  Depositary  Government. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article,  this  Convention  shall 
not  apply  to  the  area  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  apply.  Permits  under 
this  Convention  shall  not  be  required  in 
respect  to  specimens  originating  in  that 
area,  but  the  Contracting  States  agree,  in 
connection  with  such  specimens,  to  abide  by 
the  various  measures  agreed  by  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  the  Antarctic  iYeaty. 

ARTICLE  XXI 

Entry  into  force 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
four  months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of 
the  tenth  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession   with   the   Depositary    Government. 

2.  For  each  State  which  ratifies  this  Con- 
vention or  acedes  thereto  after  the  deposit 
of  the  tenth  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  come  Into 
force  four  months  after  the  deposit  by  such 
a  State  of  its  instrument  of  ratificuition  or 
accession. 

.ARTICLE    XXII 

Reservutions 
The   provisions   of   this   Convention    shall 
not  permit  of  reservations. 
articij:  XXIII 
Amendments  to  Appendices  I  and  II 

1.  The  Council  may.  on  its  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  Contracting 
States,  propose  amendments  to  Appendices 
I.  II  and  IV. 

2.  Proposed  amendments  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Contracting  States  by  the 
Secretariat.  They  shall  be  considered  ac- 
cepted and  shall  enter  Into  force  for  all  Con- 
tracting States  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  notification  of  the  proposals  is  made 
to  them  by  the  Secretariat. 

3.  However,  should  a  Contracting  State 
notify  the  Secretariat  of  an  objection  during 
the  period  of  six  months  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  amendment  shall  be  suspended  until  four 
months  from  the  date  of  the  notification  to 


the  otha&^ontractlng  States  by  the  Secre- 
tariat oLia  presentation  of  the  objection 

4  Upon  the  expiry  of  the  four  months 
period  of  suspension  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  proposed  amendment 
shall  come  Into  force  for  all  the  Contracting 
States  which  shall  not  have  raised  an  objec- 
tion However,  If  objections  have  been  raised 
by  the  majority  of  the  Contracting  States 
the  amendment  shall  not  come  into  force. 

5.  Any  Contracting  State  that  has  raised 
an  objection  may  withdraw  the  objection  at 
any  time  and  If  the  amendment  in  question 
Is  then  in  force  It  shall  come  into  force  for 
that  Contracting  State  Immediately,  but  if 
at  that  time  the  entry  Into  force  of  the 
amendment  In  question  is  suspended.  It  shall 
enter  Into  force  pursuant  to  paragraph  4 
Withdrawal  of  objections  after  a  four  months 
period  of  suspension  shall  not  result  In  the 
entry  Into  force  of  an  amendment  not  other- 
wise entering  into  force  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 4. 

article  xxrv 
Amendments  to  Appendix  IV 

1.  On  Its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  one  or  more  Contracting  States,  the 
Council  shall  submit  to  the  Contracting 
States  any  proposed  amendment  to  Appendix 
V.  This  proposal  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  Contracting  States  by  the  Secretariat. 

2.  The  amendment  shall  come  into  force 
for  all  Contracting  States  three  months  after 
notification  from  the  Depositary  Government 
of  Its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
tracting States. 

ARTICLE    XXV 

Revision 

1 .  After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion comes  Into  force,  a  proposal  may  be 
made  for  Its  revision  by  any  Contracting 
State  or  by  the  Council.  This  proposal  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  Contracting  States 
by  the  Secretariat. 

2.  Any  such  proposal  shall  be  considered  by 
the  next  Assembly  which  may  recommend 
that  a  Conference  of  Contracting  States  be 
convened  at  an  appropriate  time  and  place 
with  a  view  to  examining  the  proposal. 

3.  At  the  request  of  one-third  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  the  Secretariat  shall  take 
action  leading  to  the  convening  of  a  Con- 
ference of  Contracting  States  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  proposed  by  the  States  making 
the  request. 

ARTICLE    XXVI 

Denunciation 
Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce  this 
Convention  by  written  notification  to  the  De- 
positary Government.  The  denunciation  shall 
take  effect  twelve  months  after  the  Depositary 
Government  has  received  the  notification. 

ARTICLE    XXVII 

Depositary 

1.  In  addition  to  other  depositary  func- 
tions specifically  set  forth  herein,  the  De- 
positary Government  shall  Inform  all  signa- 
tory and  acceding  States  of  signatures,  de- 
posits of  Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
cession, entry  into  force  of  the  Convention, 
notifications  of  denunciation,  dates  of  entry 
into  force  of  amendments  of  the  Appendices, 
names  and  addresses  of  the  Scientific  Au- 
thorities designated  by  Contracting  States 
pursuant  to  Article  VIII,  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  competent  authorities  com- 
municated pursuant  to  Articles  IV  and  VI. 

2.  As  soon  as  this  Convention  enters  into 
force,  a  certified  true  copy  thereof  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Government 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  for 
registration  and  publication  In  accordance 
with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE   XXVni 

The  original  of  this  Convention,  in  the 
English.  Spanish  and  French  languages,  each 
version  being  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
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posited  with  the  Depositary  Government, 
which  shall  transmit  duly  certified  copies 
thereof  to  all  Contracting  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorized  to  that  effect,  have  signed 
this  Convention. 

Further  Comment:  The  following  rear- 
rangement of  Articles  XVI  through  XXVIII 
has  been  suggested  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Treaty  Office.  For  convenience,  the 
rearrangement  has  not  been  made  pending 
Inter-agency  agreement  on  a  draft. 

The  Appendices  are  not  Included  In  this 
revision. 

(Note. —  (a)  indicates  new  number:  (bi 
Indicates  present  number.) 

(a)  Article  XVI,  (b)  Article  XX— Terri- 
torial Application. 

(a»  Article  XVII,  (b)  Article  XXIII— 
Amendments  to  Appendices  I  and  II. 

(a)  Article  XVIII,  (b)  Article  XXIV— 
Amendments  to  Appendix  IV. 

la)  Article  XIX,  (b)  Article  XXV— Revi- 
sion. 

(a)  Article  XX,  Article  XXII— Reserva- 
tions. 

(a)  Article  XXI,  (b)  Article  XXVI— De- 
nunciation. 

(a)  Article  XXII,  (b)  Article  XVI—  Signa- 
ture. 

(a)  Article  XXIII,  (b)  Article  XVIX— 
Ratification. 

(a)  Article  XXIV,  (b)  Article  XVIII— 
Accession. 

(a)  Article  XXV,  (b)  Article  XIX— De- 
signations. 

(a)  Article  XXVI,  (b)  Article  XXI— Entry 
into  Force. 

(a)  Article  XX'VH,  (b)  Article  XXVII— 
Depositary. 

(a)  Article  XXVIII,  (b)  Article  XXVIII— 
Final  Provision. 


World  HERriAGE  TrUst  Convention  Con- 
cerning THE  Preservation  and  Protection 
OF  Natuhal  Areas  and  Clt-tural  Sites  of 
Universal  Value 

The  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization,  meeting  In  Paris  from  , 

1972.  at  Its   seventeenth  session. 

Noting  that  certain  areas  and  sites 
throughout  the  world  are  of  exceptional 
Interest  and  of  universal  natural  or  ciHtural 
significance. 

Noting,  that  such  areas  and  sites  are  part 
of  the  heritage  of  all  mankind  and  hence 
should  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

Recognising  that  the  natural  and  cultural 
heritage  of  the  world  Is  threatened  with 
damage  or  destruction  by  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions  as  well  as  by 
natural  causes. 

Considering  that  the  deterioration  or  dis- 
appearance of  any  significant  cultural  site 
or  natural  area  constitutes  an  Impoverish- 
ment of  the  heritage  of  all  nations  of  the 
world. 

Considering  that  it  Is  for  mankind  as  a 
whole  to  ensure  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  natural  areas  and  cultural  sites 
of  universal  value. 

Recognizing,  however,  that  national  meas- 
ures to  preserve  and  protect  this  heritage 
are  often  inadequate  due  to  the  costs  ot 
such  preservation  and  to  Insufficient  avail- 
able economic,  scientific  and  technical  re- 
sources. 

Considering  that  International  assistance 
to  complement  national  measures  to  preserve 
and  protect  this  heritage  may  often  be  in 
the  Interest  of  all  mankind, 

Recalling  UNESCO's  Constitution  which 
stipulates  in  Article  I,  paragraph  (c),  that 
"the  Organization  will  maintain,  increase 
and  diffuse  knowledge;  by  assuring  the  con- 
servation and  protection  of  the  world's  in- 
heritance of  books,  works  of  art  and  monu- 
ments of  history  and  science,  and  recom- 


mending to  the  nations  concerned  the 
necessary  International  conventions," 

Considering  that  there  Is  now  urgent  need 
for  the  adoption  of  an  international  conven- 
tion establishing  an  effective  and  permanent 
system  of  registering  and  preserving  natural 
areas  and  cultural  sites  of  universal   value. 

Having  decided,  at  Its  sixteenth  session. 
that  this  question  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  International  convention. 

Adopts  this day  of ,  1972,  the 

Convention : 

I.    DEFINITIONS 

Article  1 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  the 
following  shall  be  considered  as: 

(a)  "Natural  Areas" — land  areas,  includ- 
ing internal  waters,  of  outstanding  universal 
value,  Including  unique  or  otherwise  signifi- 
cant geology,  physiography,  flora  or  fauna. 
Important  examples  of  natural  ecosystems  of 
special  Interest  to  science,  natural  landscapes 
or  seascapes  of  great  beauty,  and  areas  of 
Importance  to  wildlife  conservation,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation; 

(b)  "Cultural  Sites" — sites  which  are  of 
outstanding  universal  value  because  they 
reflect  a  significant  event  or  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  world  civilization.  Including 
sites  of  major  anthrological,  archeologlcal, 
architectural,  or  historic  Importance; 

(c)  "World  Heritage  Register"— a,  list  of 
natural  areas  and  cultural  sites  as  defined 
above  and  considered  by  the  Board  of  the 
World  Heritage  Trtist  to  have  outstanding 
significance  for  the  heritage  of  all  mankind 
and  hence  to  merit  International  recognition 
and  measures  of  preservation  and  protection; 

(d)  "Pardes"— those  States  which  are  par- 
ties of  this  Convention. 

Article  2 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  in- 
ternational preservation  and  protection  of 
natural  areas  and  cultural  sites  means  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  svstem  of  in- 
ternational cooperative  efforts  to  indent  if  y, 
protect,  and  preserve  these  areas  and  sites. 

U.  WORLD  HERn-AGE  TRUST  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  AND  PROTECTION  OF  NATURAL 
AREAS  AND  CtJLTURAL  SITES  OF  UNIVERSAL 
VALUE 

Article  3 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  with  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  the  World  Heritage 
Committee  for  the  Preservation  and  Protec- 
tion of  Natural  Areas  and  Cultural  Sites  of 
Universal  Value,  hereinafter  called  "the  Com- 
mittee," which  shall  be  composed  of  one 
representative  of  each  State  Party  to  this 
Convention. 

(b)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  take  place  during  the  first  ordlnarv 
session  of  the  UNESCO  General  Conference 
after  this  Convention  enters  into  force 
Thereafter  the  Committee  shall  meet  regu- 
larly at  least  every  two  years  during  the  ordi- 
nary session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO,  or  with  90  days'  notice  upon  call 
of  the  Director-General.  Extraordinary  ses- 
sions may  be  convened  at  any  time  with  90 
days'  notice  upon  request  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  Parties  or  upon  request  of  the 
Board. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  establish  its  own 
Rules  of  Procedure  and  shall  elect  a  Presi- 
dent and  such  other  officers  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. Each  officer  shall  serve  for  a  length 
of  time  designated  In  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
but  no  term  of  office  shall  extend  for  more 
than  four  years.  Each  term  of  office  shall  be- 
gin at  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee during  which  the  election  for  that 
ofl3ce  was  held,  and  shall  end  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  succeeding  term.  In- 
cumbent oflScers  may  be  reelected. 

(d)  Decisions  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
made  by  affirmative  vote  of  a  simple  majority 


of  those  present  and  voting,  each  representa- 
tive having  one  vote.  No  decision  shall  be 
valid  unless  a  quorum  equal  to  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Parties  to  this  Convention  is 
present  and  voting 

le  )  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  head- 
quarters of  UNESCO  unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  decide  to  meet 
elsewhere. 

(f)  The  Committee  shall  elect  the  World 
Heritage  Board,  hereinafter  called  "the 
Board.'  which  sliall  be  composed  of  15  Slate 
Parties  to  the  Convention.  In  electing  the 
Board  the  Committee  will  be  guided  pri- 
marily by  three  criteria:  1 1 1  the  balance  of 
concern  for  both  natural  areas  and  cultural 
sites;  (2)  representation  from  those  States 
having  highly  developed  programs  of  pres- 
ervation of  natural  areas  and  cultural  sites, 
and  (31  an  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion. 

(g)  The  Committee  shall  regularly  report 
to  the  UNESCO  General  Conference  on  activ- 
ities of  the  Committee,  of  the  Board  and  of 
States  under  this  Convention, 

(h)  The  expense  of  participation  on  the 
Committee  shall  be  borne  bv  the  Stau-s  rep- 
resented. 

ni.    WORLD    HERITAGE   TRUST   BOARD 

Article  4 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  World 
Heritage  Trust  Board,  hereafter  to  be  caUed 
"the  Board."  which  shall  be  elected  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  3if). 

lb)  The  term  of  office  of  Board  members 
s.iall  extend  from  the  end  of  the  Committee 
session  during  which  they  were  elected  until 
the  end  of  the  second  subsequent  ordinary 
session  of  the  Committee. 

(ci  The  term  of  office  of  seven  members 
designated  at  the  time  of  the  first  election 
shall,  however,  cease  at  the  end  of  the  first 
ordinan-  session  of  the  Committee  following 
that  at  which  they  were  elected.  Those  seven 
positions  shall  then  be  filled  as  described  In 
Article  4ib)   above, 

(d)  states  members  of  the  Board  shall 
choose  as  their  representatives  persons  with 
expertise  in  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  natural  areas  or  cultural  sites  and  other- 
wise qualified  to  carry  out  the  responslbUl- 
tles  of  the  Board, 

(e)  The  expense  of  participation  on  the 
Board  shall  be  borne  bv  the  States  renre- 
sented 

Article  5 
The  Board  shall  adopt  Its  own  Rules  of 
Procedure  which  .',hall  follow  so  far  as  ap- 
propriate the  UNESCO  Rules  of  Procedure 
The  Rules  of  Procedure  shall  permit  ob- 
servers from  Intergovernmental  and  non- 
governmental organizations  and  private  in- 
dividuals Invited  by  the  Board  to  participate 
without  vote  in  its  work  imder  conditions 
specified  by  the  Board, 

Article  6 

In  general,  programs  primarilv  involving 
natural  areas  shall  be  carried  out  bv  lUCN 
and  those  primarily  Involving  cultural  sites 
by  ICOMOS  under  appropriate  contracts  of 
work  agreements  calling  for  appropriate 
compensation  Where  a  particular  area  or 
site  Incorporates  significant  representation 
of  both  a  natural  area  and  a  cviltural  site 
the  expertise  of  both  lUCN  and  ICOMOS 
shall  be  drawn  on  as  appropriate.  Repre- 
sentatives of  lUCN  and  ICOMOS  shall  be 
invited  to  participate  regularlv  as  advisers 
In  the  deliberations  of  the  Board. 
Article  7 

1.  The  World  Heritage  Board  shall  have 
the  following   powers   and   functions: 

(a)  To  establish  the  World  Heritage  Reg- 
ister, hereafter  called  the  Register,  and  to 
select,  with  the  assent  of  the  appropriate 
State  or  States,  specific  areas  or  sites  repre- 
senting natural  and  cultural  resources  to  be 
Inscribed   therein,  and  to  call   attention  to 
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selection    cf    such    areas    and    sites    by 
nate  desigriatioa  and  ceremony; 
To  establish  criteria  for  recognition  of 
fie    sues    or    areas    of    outstat'.dmg    ?lg- 
nce  for  the  heritage  of  all  mankind  and 
r.scrlptiou  In  the  Register 
1    To  compile  an  Inventory,  based  upon 
[itoriei    submitted    by   States   Parties    to 
Convention  and  upon  its  own  Investlga- 
Identifying   areas   and   sites   thr^ugh- 
the  world   which   might   qualify  for  m- 
jn  in  the  Register; 

To    administer    the    World    Heritage 
;    Fund,    hereinafter   called    "the    Trust 
.■•  which  shall  be  used  for  the  ideati- 
on   and   preservation    of    natural    areas 
cultural  sites  Inscribed  In  the  Register. 
To  consider  and  determine  action  to  be 
T.  on  requests  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
and  financial   assistance  to  Parties  to 
Convention  In  compiling  their  national 
itorles  and  In  the  management  and  pres- 
1  Ion  of  areas  and  sites  inscribed  In  the 
ter; 
To  establish  standards  for  the  man- 
t  and  preservation  of  areas  and  sites 
4ded    in    the    Register,    to    conduct    pe- 
:  surveys  to  ascertain  the  current  status 
ch  areas  and  sites  and  to  ensure  that 
lards  are  being  met.  and  to  notify  the 
se.itatives  of  the  States  Parties  to  this 
ention  of  the  need  for  corrective  action 
warranted; 

To  remove  from  the  World  Heritage 
ter.  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
!  State,  areas  and  sites  receiving  in- 
aate  management,  protection,  or  pres- 
on; 

To  cooperate  with  other  organizations, 
mental  and  nongovernmental,  pro- 
ig  objectives  related  to  those  of  the 
Heritage  Trust,  and  to  promote  edu- 
al  programs  to  foeter  the  objectives  of 
ust; 

To  submit  to  the  Committee  reports 

ng  the  implementation  of  this  Oon- 

n  and  the  Identification,  management, 

and  preservation  of  natural  areas 

:ultural  sites  Inscribed  in  the  Register 

3efore  Inscribing  an  area  or  site  In  the 

the   Board   shall   notify  all   States 

to  this  Convention  of  the  proposed 

Ion.  If  any  such  State  objects  to  the 

ptlon  of  all  or  any  part  of  an  area  or 

shall  so  advise  the  Board  within  ninety 

of  the  transmittal  of  the  notification. 

ylng  whether  It  objects  to  the  Inscrlp- 

3f  all  or  portion  of  the  area  or  site;   If 

Ion.   which  portion;    and   the   grounds 

e  objection.  If  the  Board  shall  have  re- 

any  objections  within  ninety  days.  It 

refrain  from  Inscribing  the  area  or  site 

Ion  thereof  objected  to  unless  the  ob- 

made  are  withdrawn  or  unless  all 

making    objections    assent    to    the 

ptlon. 

;!ach  Party  shall  submit  to  the   Board 
n  as  possible  an  Inventory  of  natural 
and  cultural  sites  within  Its  own  terrl- 
.•hlch  might  qualify  for  Inclusion  In  the 
The  State  may  add  to  such  Inven- 
it  any  time.  All  areas  and  sites  on  the 
shall    be   described    precisely   and 
be  delineated  on  a  map  with  the  area 
boundary   identified  by  latitude  and 
ude.    Each   submission    shall    be    sup- 
by  an  exposition  of  the  significance  of 
or  sites  Included  In  the  Inventory. 
I'artles  shall  manage,  protect  and  pre- 
in   accordance   with   standards   estab- 
by   the   Board  each   area   or  site   In- 
In  the  Register  In  their  own  terrl- 
ind  where  appropriates  shaU  enact  and 
:e    appropriate    legislation,    and    shall 
Jde    International    agreements    In    the 
f  sites  on  International  boundaries. 
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IV  W,;  RLD  HERIT.^GE  TRUST  rTND  FOR  THE  PRES- 
ERV  ITION-  AND  PROTECTION  OF  N.ATt'R.AL  .AREAS 
A.Nq    CULTURAL    SITES    OP    UNIVERSAL    VALUE 

Article  S 
1.  the  World  Heritage  Trust  Fund  for  the 
Presefvatlon  and  Protection  of  Natural  Areas 


and  Cultural  Slt«s  of  Universal  Value,  here- 
after called  "the  Trust  Fund,"  Is  hereby 
established. 

2  The  Trust  Fund  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Board  and  shall  constitute  a  trust 
fund  In  conformity  with  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  Financial  Regulations  of 
UNESCO. 

Article  9 

1.  The  Board  may  accept  contributions, 
gifts,  or  bequests  to  the  Trust  Fund  from 
any  source,  and  shall  actively  solicit  finan- 
cial support  for  the  Trust  Fund  from  States, 
appropriate  international  organizations  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  from 
private  groups  and  Individuals  with  partic- 
ular interests  in  the  preservation  of  natural 
areas  and  cultural  sites, 

2.  Interest  eari.ed  from  sums  loaned  from 
the  Trust  Fund  to  States  shall  become  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  Trust  Fund, 

3.  The  Board  may  accept  any  other  vol- 
untary contributions,  whether  or  not  in  cash, 
provided  that  the  purposes  for  which  the 
contributions  are  made  are  consistent  with 
the  policies,  aims  ai.d  activities  of  the  Board 
and  the  Committee  and  provided  that  ac- 
ceptance of  contriljutiors  which  directly  or 
Indirectly  involve  additional  financial  liabil- 
ity for  the  Committee  or  the  Board  shall 
require  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

V.    SECRiSTARLAT 

Article  10 

The  Committee  and  the  Board  shall  be 
assisted  by  a  Sefretariat  appointed  by  the 
Dir?c-or-G;neral  of  UNESCO  The  Secretariat 
shall  prepare  the  documentation  and  provi- 
sional agendas  required  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee  a.  d  of  the  Board  The  e.x- 
pense  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  bv 
UNESCO, 

VI.  NATIONAL  MEASURES  OF  PROTECTION  AND 
PRESERVATION 

Article  11 

Th  ;  Parties  to  this  Convention  recognize 
the  duty  to  preserve  for  future  generations 
thf  natural  areas  and  cultural  sites  of  uni- 
veisal  valvie  situated  within  their  respec- 
tive territories.  To  fulfill  that  duty  those 
States  undertake  to  devote  an  appropriate 
measure  of  their  own  resources  as  well  as 
international  assistance  which  they  may  be 
able  to  obtain. 

Article  12 

1  The  Parties  further  recognize  that  those 
areas  and  sites  constitute  a  universal  herit- 
age, which  the  international  community  as 
a  whole  has  a  duty  to  preserve, 

2,  Accordingly,  the  Parties  undertake,  in 
conformity  with  this  Convention,  to  con- 
tribute scientific,  technical,  artistic  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  international  programs 
'or  the  preservation  of  nattiral  areas  and  cul- 
tural sites,  while  fully  respecting  the  sciver- 
eignty  of  the  States  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  such  areas  and  sites  ars  situated. 

5.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention 
shall  take  positive  action  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  disturbances  to  areas  or  sites  in- 
scribed in  the  Register  caused  by  natural 
phenomena  or  human  intervention,  and  shall 
notify  the  Board  immediately  of  any  such 
disturbance,  of  the  mitigating  action  being 
taken,  and  of  the  need,  if  any,  for  assistance 
from  the  World  HeritaEe  Trust  Board. 

6.  Each  Party  shall  respect  all  areas  and 
sites  Inscribed  In  the  Register  by  refraining 
so  far  as  possible  from  acts  which  might 
damage  them 

Article  13 
The  Parties  to  this  Convention  shall  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  public  and  pri- 
vate national  foundations  or  associations 
with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  financial 
contribution  toward  the  preservation  of  nat- 
tiral areas  and  cultural  sites  Inscribed  In  the 
Register. 


Article  14 
The  Parties  to  this  Convention  shall  assist 
periodic  international  fundralslng  campaigns 
for  the  benefit  of  the  World  Heritage  Trust 
Fund  and  shall  facilitate  fund-raising  by 
appropriate  organizations. 

Article  15 
Each  Party  to  this  Convention  shall  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  Board  in  a  manner 
to  be  determined  by  the  Board,  giving  in- 
formation on  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive provisions  adopted  and  on  other  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  this  Convention,  together 
with  details  of  the  experience  acquired  In 
this  field. 

VI.    INTERNATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 

Article  16 

1.  Any  Party  to  this  Convention  may  re- 
quest international  assistance  for  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  natural  areas  or  cul- 
tural sites  within  its  territory  which  have 
been  inscribed  In  the  Register.  Each  State 
shall  submit  with  Its  request  all  informa- 
tion and  documentation  requested  by  the 
Board. 

2  The  Board,  or  lUCN  or  OCOMOS  acting 
pursuant  to  the  Board  s  authorization,  may 
otfer  assistance  to  any  State,  whether  or 
not  a  Party  to  this  Convention,  and  whether 
or  not  such  assistance  was  requested,  if  a 
natural  area  or  cultural  site  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  that  State  is  threatened  by  serious 
damage  and  if  the  Board  considers  that 
area  or  site  to  be  of  universal  value. 

Article  17 

1.  The  Board  shall  define  the  procedure  by 
which  requests  for  International  assistance 
frrm  the  Fund  shall  be  considered  and 
shall  specify  in  particular  the  content  of 
the  request,  which  should  describe  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem,  the  work  that  Is  neces- 
sary, the  cost  thereof,  the  relative  urgency 
of  the  request,  and  a  statement  why  the  re- 
sources of  the  requesting  State  do  not  allow 
it  to  meet  the  expenses  unaided.  Such  re- 
quests should  be  supported  by  expert  anal- 
ysis whenever  possible. 

2,  Requests  involving  natural  calamities 
and  disasters  should,  by  reason  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  work  which  they  may  Involve, 
be  given  priority  consideration  by  the  Board, 

3  Before  coming  to  a  decision,  the  Board 
may  carry  out  such  studies  and  consulta- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary. 

Article  18 

Assistance  granted  by  the  Board  may  take 

the  following  forms: 

I  a)  Studies  concerning  the  artistic,  scien- 
tific and  technical  problems  raised  by  the 
preservation  of  natural  areas  or  cultural  sites 
in  qtiestlon; 

(bi  Expert  assistance  in  carrying  out  pre- 
paratory studies,  technical  assistance  and 
skilled  labor  to  ensure  that  the  approved 
work  Is  correctly  carried  out,  and  training 
and  equipment  which  the  State  cannot 
provide: 

ic)   Low-interest  or  interest-free  loans; 

idi  The  granting,  in  exceptional  cases  and 
for  .special  reasons  of  noiii-payable  subsidies. 
Article  19 

Major  grants  of  aid  shall  be  preceded  by 
detailed  scientific  and  technical  studies. 
These  studies  should  draw  upon  the  most 
advanced  techniques  for  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  natural  areas  or  cultural 
sites,  and  must  have  as  their  aim  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Convention.  The  studies 
must  also  aim  to  find  ways  of  making  ra- 
tion.Tl  use  of  available  resources  from  within 
the  appropriate  State. 

Article  20 
The  financing  of  work  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  areas  and  cultural 
sites  of  universal  value  shall.  In  general,  be 
borne  only  In  part  by  the  International  com- 
munity. The  contribution  of  the  beneficiary 
State  must,  with  limited  exceptions  author- 
ized by  the  Board,  constitute  a  substantial 
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portion    of    the    resources    devoted    to   each 
program. 

Article  21  ^ 
In  return  for  the  assistance  granted  by 
the  Board,  the  beneficiary  States  must  un- 
dertake to  act  upon  the  approved  project 
within  a  definite  time-limit  and  to  continue 
to  manage  and  preserve  the  areas  or  sites  ac- 
cording to  standards  established  by  the 
Board. 

Vn.    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

Article  22 

I.  The  Parties  to  this  Convention  shall 
endeavor  by  all  appropriate  means,  and  In 
particular  by  educational  and  Informational 
programs,  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of 
their  peoples  to  the  areas  and  sites  that  be- 
come part  of  the  natural  and  cultural  her- 
itage of  mankind. 

2  The  Parties  shall  fully  publicize  both 
threats  to  these  areas  and  sites  and  also  the 
preservation  and  restoration  activities  which 
are  undertaken  with  International  coopera- 
tion. 

Article  23 

The  Parties  to  this  Convention  which  re- 
ceive International  assistance  under  this 
Convention  and  which  undertake  programs 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  areas  or  cul- 
tural sites  within  their  respective  territories, 
shall  take  appropriate  measures.  Including 
adoption  of  programs  to  make  such  areas  and 
sites  available  for  public  enlightenment  and 
enjoyment,  to  publicize  the  Importance  of 
the  area  or  site  preserved  and  the  effective- 
ness of  international  cooperation. 

VIII    FINAL  CLAUSES 

Article  24 

Reservations  to  this  Convention  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

Article  25 

This  Convention  Is  drawn  up  In  English. 
French.  Russian  and  Spanish,  the  four 
texts   being   equally   authoritative. 

Article  26 

1,  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  or  acceptance  by  States  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional procedures. 

2.  The  Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance shall  be  deposited  with  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 

Article  27 

1  This  Convention  shall  be  open  to  ac- 
cession by  all  States  not  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  which  are  Invited  to 
accede  to  it  bv  the  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO. 

2  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  instrument  of  accession  with 
the  Director-General  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization. 

Article  28 

This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
three  months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  the  Instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance or  accession  of  at  least  15  States.  It 
shall  enter  into  force  with  respect  to  any 
other  State  three  months  after  the  deposit 
of  its  Instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance 
or  accession. 

Article  29 

This  Convention  shall  apply  to  all  terri- 
tories for  the  international  relations  of  which 
a  State  Party  is  responsible,  unless  that  State 
notifies  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  of 
a  specific  exception  at  the  time  that  State 
deposits  its  Instrument  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance or  accession.  Such  exceptions  may 
be  withdrawn  at  a  .y  time  by  notice  to  the 
Director-General  and  shall  be  effective  Im- 
mediately upon  such  notice. 


Article  30 

1.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention 
may  denounce  the  Convention  on  its  own  be- 
half or  on  behalf  of  any  territory  for  whose 
international  relations  it  is  responsible. 

2.  The  denunciation  shall  be  made  by  an 
instrument  in  writing,  deposited  with  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

3.  The  denunciation  s)iall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  receipt  of  the  Instrument 
of  denunciation. 

Article  31 

The  Director-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  shall  inform  the  States  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization,  the  States  not 
members  of  the  Organization  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  27,  as  well  as  the  United 
Nations,  of  the  deposit  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification,  acceptance  and  acces- 
sion provided  for  in  Articles  26  and  27  and 
of  the  notifications  and  denunciations  pro- 
vided for  in  article  30  respectively. 

Article  32 

1.  This  Convention  may  be  amended  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  Any  such  amendment  shall, 
however,  bind  only  the  States  which  accept 
the  proposed  amendments. 

2.  If  the  General  Conference  should  amend 
this  Convention,  the  Convention  shall  be 
open  to  subsequent  ratification,  acceptance 
or  accession  only  in  Its  amended  form 

Article  33 

In  conformity  with  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  at  the  request  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, 

Article  34 

Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  alter  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  States  under  Inter- 
national law  as  codified  in  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  Con- 
tiguous Zone,  the  1958  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  High  Seas,  and  the  1954  Hague  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Cultural  Prop- 
erty in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict. 

Etone  in  Paris,  this day  of , 

1972,   in   two   authentic   copies   bearing   the 

signature  of  the  P*resldent  of  the  -- - 

seeslon  of  the  General  Conference  and  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, which  shall  be  dep>06lted  in  the  archives 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  and  certified  true 
copies  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  all  the 
States  referred  to  In  Articles  26  and  27  as 
well  as  to  the  United  Nations. 


Convention    on    Conservation    of    Certain 
Islands   for    Science 

The  contracting  states. 

Realizing  that  islands,  because  of  isolation, 
limited  size  and  other  environmental  char- 
acters, tend  to  develop  specialized  but  often 
comparatively  simple  blotlc  communities; 

Realizing  the  special  value  to  science  of 
Islands  as  locations  for  the  study  of  evolu- 
tion, genetics,  population  dynamics,  inter- 
action between  species  and  many  related 
topics: 

Realizing  that  Island  ecosystems,  particu- 
larly of  small  and  remote  islander  having 
evolved  in  isolation,  are  vulnerable  and  eas- 
ily disrupted  by  disturbances  arising  from 
human  activities; 

Desiring  therefore  in  the  interests  of  man- 
kind to  conserve  selected  Islands  as  sites  for 
scientific  studies: 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


article  i:  list  of  islands 
1  Each  Contracting  State  may  designate 
any  suitable  island  (or  portion  thereof)  or 
groups  of  islands  under  its  sovereignty  for 
inclusion  in  a  List  of  Islands  of  Internation- 
al Importance  to  Science,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  List"  which  is  maintained 
by  the  Secretariat  referred  to  in  Article  X, 
For  the  purpose  of  such  designation  an  Is- 
land shall  include  the  surrounding  waters 
subject  to  national  jurisdiction,  and  such 
reefs,  shoals  and  low-tide  elevations  as  may 
occur  therein,  to  the  extent  the  Contracting 
Stale  shall  specify  When  designating  an  Is- 
land (or  portion  thereof)  for  inclusion  In  the 
List,  the  Contracting  State  shall  describe  Its 
position  nnd  the  marine  or  other  boundaries 
concerned  as  precisely  as  possible;  this  in- 
formation shall  be  shown  on  a  map  to  be 
deposited  by  the  Contractmu  State  with  the 
Secretan;it  within  twelve  month.«  of  the 
notification  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  desig- 
nation. 

2.  An  island  i  or  portion  thereof)  shall  be 
designated  by  a  Contracting  State  for  in- 
clusion In  the  List  on  account  of  Its  inter- 
national significance  in  terms  of  particular 
charact-eristics  of  its  blotlc  communities,  its 
endemic  forms  of  flora  and  fauna,  or  the 
outstanding  opportunities  it  offers  for  pursu- 
ing Important  lines  of  scientific  study, 

3.  Tlie  -Advisory  Committee  referred  to  In 
Article  Vm  may.  If  It  so  declde.s,  suggest  to 
a  Contracting  State  that  the  State  should 
designate  an  island  for  portion  thereof)  or 
group  of  Islands  under  its  .Msvereignty  for 
Inclusion  in  the  List 

4.  Designation  of  an  Island  (or  portion 
thereof  i  for  inclusion  in  the  List  shall  not 
prejudice  the  sovereignty  of  the  Contract- 
ing State  over  the  island  (or  portion  thereof  I 
concerned.  By  the  conclusion  of  this  Conven- 
tion the  Contracting  State  shall,  however,  be 
deemed  to  have  given  their  consent  to  the 
principle  that  the  conservation  of  the  Islands 
I  or  portion  thereof)  included  In  the  List 
shall  be  a  matter  of  Joint  concern. 

5.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  submit  its 
first  desig:iatlon  of  an  Island  lor  portion 
thereof!  to  be  included  in  the  List  when 
signing  this  Convention  or  when  depositing 
its  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession,  as 
provided  in  .Articles  XIII  and  XIV. 

6.  .Any  Contracting  State  proposing: 

(a  I  to  designate  for  inclusion  In  the  List 
any  additional  Islands  (or  portions  thereof) 
under  its  sovereignty,  or  to  designate  any  ad- 
ditional portion  of  an  Island  or  a  portion  of 
which  has  already  been  included  in  the  List; 
or 

lb)  to  vithdraw,  on  grounds  of  urgent  na- 
tional Interest,  an  island  (or  portion  there- 
of) included  in  the  List,  shall  at  the  earliest 
pos.'ib'e  time  so  inform  the  Secretariat. 

ARTICLE     U  :      protection 

1.  A  Contracting  State  shall  protect  and 
manage  any  island  (or  portion  thereof) 
designated  for  inclusion  in  the  List  by  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  such  legisla- 
tive or  other  measures  as  may  be  appropriate. 

2.  A  Contracting  State  shall  Inform  the 
Secretariat  of  the  form  of  protection  and 
management  accorded  to  each  island  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  designated  for  inclusion  in  the 
List,  and  sha'l  inform  the  Secretariat  of  any 
chaiiges  in  the  degree  of  protection  and 
management  that  it  may  at  any  time  effect. 

article   ni;    chances   in   status 

1.  The  Secretariat  shall  notify  the  Advisory 
Comrrittee  when  it  has  been  informed  by  a 
Contracting  State  that  it  has  decided  to 
withdraw,  on  grounds  of  urge:it  national  In- 
terest, an  island  (or  portion  thereof)  In- 
cluded In  the  List,  or  to  change  the  degree 
of  protection  or  management  accorded  to  an 
Island  (or  portion  thereof)  included  In  the 
List. 

2.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification  the 
Advisory   Committee   may.   if   it   so  decides. 
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n^ult  wi:h  ihe  State  concerned  on  alter- 
ve  measures.  If  following  such  consuUa- 
the  State  concerned  wishes  to  maintain 
decision,  the  List  shall  be  amended  ac- 
ngly  and  the  matter  brought  to  the 
ce  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Contract- 
States. 

Changes   in   the  List   other   than   those 
ified  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall 
nade  by  the  Secretariat  as  soon  as  It  re- 
information  from  a  Contracting  State. 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  informed 
such  changes  In  the  List. 
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AfnCLE    rv:     environ  MENT.^L    DISTfRBAXCE 

When    as    a    result    of    either    natural 
pheiomena  or  man-made  intervention,  slg- 
nlfliant    environmental    disturbance    occurs 
m  Island   (or  portion   thereof)    included 
List,  the  Contracting  State  concerned 
take    appropriate    action    to    mitigate 
disturbance  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
ible. 

A  Contracting  State  shall  notify  the 
tarlat  of  any  such  environmental  dis- 
tuTdance  which  may  occur  and  the  mitigat- 
ing action  which  is  to  be  taken. 

3.  In  the  event  that  a  Contracting  State 
ma5  become  aware  of  any  environmental 
dlst  irbance  on  an  Island  (or  portion  there- 
of) Included  in  the  List  which  is  not  part 
of  tie  territory  of  that  State,  it  shall  Inform 
the  Secretariat  of  the  disturbance.  The  Sec- 
reta  -lat  shall  in  turn  immediately  inform 
the  ::ontractlng  State  within  whose  territory 
the  Island  (or  portion  thereof)  in  question 
Is  inpluded. 

ARTICLE  V  :    COOPERATION  IN  SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 

1.  In   order  to   promote   International   co- 
in   scientific    research,    the    Con- 
ing States  agree  to  take  the  following 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  practical: 
)   Information    shall    be   exchanged    re- 
ng  plans  for  scientific  programmes   to 
ujndertaken  on  Islands  (or  portions  there- 
Included   In   the   List,   so   as    to   permit 
mum  economy  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
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)  Scientific  personnel  wishing  to  under- 
scientific  research  on  Islands  i  or  por- 
thereof)  included  in  the  List  shall  be 
raged  to  do  so;  and 

Scientific  observations  and  results  of 

h  undertaken  on  islands   (or  portlorLs 

")    Included   in   the  List  shall   be  ex- 

and  made  freely  available. 

In  implementing  this  Article  every  en- 

nt  shall  be  given  to  the  establish- 

of  co-operative  working  relations  with 

specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 

and  other  international  organizations 

an  Interest  In  scientific  research  re- 

to  Islands. 

In  order  to  promote  International   co- 

tlon   In  scientific   research   relating   to 

the  Contracting  States  agree,  sub- 

:.o  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4  below, 

scientific   observers   and   research 

and   their   supporting   staff,    whose 

have  been  approved  by  the  Advisory 

freedom  of  access  to  any  island 

{portion  thereof)  included  In  the  List  for 

urpose  of  carrying  out  scientific  obser- 

and  programmes  of  scientific  research 

have  been  approved  by  the  Advisory 
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Com.iilttee. 

4.  Any  person  who  Is  given  access  to  an 
Islanl  (or  portion  thereof)  Included  in  the 
List  inder  the  provisions  of  this  Article  must 
comi  ly  with  all  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing he  admittance  of  foreign  nationals  to 
the  errltory  of  the  Contracting  State  con- 
and  shall  be  bound  by  the  laws  of 
State  whilst  within  Its  territory,  in- 
any  provisions  relating  to  the  con- 
ion  and  use  of  the  Island  (or  portion 
")  In  question.  The  Contracting  State 
subject  to  such  compliance  and  pro- 
there  Is  no  Impediment  under  those 
and  regulations.  Issue  to  a  person  ap- 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  a  permit 


to  enter  and  remain  In  its  territory  for  a 
period  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  making  scientific 
observations  and  carrying  out  programmes  of 
scientific  research,  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Advisory  Committee.  In  the  Island  (or 
portion  thereof)   In  question. 

5.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  approve 
proposals  for  scientific  observations  and  pro- 
grammes of  scientific  research  to  be  under- 
taken on  islands  (or  portions  thereof)  in- 
cluded in  the  List  only  when  It  considers: 

(a)  that  they  are  soundly  based  and  fully 
Justified: 

(b)  that  they  will  not  result  in  undue 
ecological  disturbance;  and 

(C)  that  they  do  not  conflict  or  Interfere 
with  existing  or  already  approved  pro- 
grammes of  scientific  observation  and  scien- 
tific research. 

ARTICLE   Vl:    BAN   ON   CERTAIN   ACTIVniES 

1.  Islands  lor  portlon.s  thereof)  Included 
In  the  List  shall  be  u.sed  for  peaceful  purposes 
only.  Any  measures  of  a  military  nature,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  military  bases  and 
fortifications,  the  carrying  out 'of  military 
manoetivres,  or  the  testing  of  weapons,  shall 
be  prohibited. 

2.  This  Article  shall  not  be  construed  as 
preventing  the  u.se  of  milltarv'  personnel  or 
equipment  for  scientific  research  or  other 
peaceful  purposes. 

3.  Any  nuclear  explosions  In  Islands  (or 
portions  thereof)  Included  In  the  List  and 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  material  there- 
in shall  be  prohibited. 

4.  The  disposal  of  toxic  materials.  Including 
heavy  metal  residues,  in  Islands  (or  portions 
thereof)  included  in  the  List  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. 

ARTICLE    Vn:     MEETINGS   OF   REPRESENTATIVES    OF 
CONTRACTING   STATES 

1.  Meetings  of  Repre.sentatlves  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  be  held  at  suitable  In- 
tervals and  places,  and  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  once  every  three  years. 

2  At  such  Meetings  the  Representatives  of 
the  Contracting  States  shall  review  the 
operation  of  this  Convention  and  make 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  Improving 
Us  efficiency.  They  shall  examine  reports  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  Advisorv  Committee. 
together  with  any  matters  which  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  may  wish  to  bring  to  their 
notice. 

3.  Decisions  shall  be  taken  by  simple  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting;  a  quorum 
shall  consist  of  a  majorltv  of  the  Contract- 
ing States.  The  Meeting  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  draw  up  its  rules  of  procedure. 

4.  The  first  Meeting  of  Repre.sentatlves 
of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be  held  with- 
in twelve  months  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Convention,  m  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments to  be  notified  to  Contracting  States 
by  the  Depositary. 

ARTICLE    VIII :     THE    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

1.  The  first  Meeting  of  Representatives  of 
the  Contracting  States  shall  elect  an  Advi- 
sory Committee.  The  number  of  members  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  determined  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Meeting. 

2.  Each  Contracting  State  mav  nominate 
one  candidate,  having  a  special  competence 
In  matters  F>ertalnlng  to  this  Convention.  Due 
regard  shall  also  be  given  In  the  election  of 
members  to  ensuring  a  balanced  eeograph- 
Ical  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
remain  in  office  until  the  next  three-vearly 
Meeting  of  Representatives  of  the  Contract- 
ing States.  A  member  shall  be  ellelble  for  re- 
election once  and  thereafter  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election  only  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years. 

4.  The  Committee  shall  elect  Its  Chairman 
and  draw  up  Its  rules  of  proced\ire.  It  .shall 
decide  the  date  and  place  of  Its  meetings 
and  may  work  by  correspondence. 


ARTICLE    IX :     FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

1.  The  Advisory  Committee  may  carry  out 
or  cause  to  be  carried  out  whatever  studies 
It  considers  necessary  to  ensure  the  proper 
functioning  of  this  Convention.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Advisory  Committee  shall  have  the 
following  functions  and  duties: 

(a)  To  discuss  all  matters  relating  to  the 
List; 

(b)  To  consider  Information  regarding 
changes  in  the  ecological  character  of  is- 
lands (or  portions  thereof)  Included  In  the 
List  and  environmental  disturbances  there- 
of; 

(c)  To  present  to  each  Meeting  of  Rep- 
resentatlves  of  the  Contracting  States  a  re- 
port on  the  Implementation  of  this  Con- 
vention and  recommendations  regarding  the 
conservation  of  Islands  (or  portions  thereof) 
Included  In  the  List;  and 

(d)  To  examine  and  rule  on  proposals  for 
scientific  observations  and  programmes  of 
scientific  research  to  be  undertaken  on  is- 
lands (or  portions  thereof)  Included  in  the 
List  submitted  by  or  on  behalf  of  scientific 
observers  and  research  workers,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Contracting  State 
concerned  In  respect  of  such  proposed  ob- 
servations and  programmes,  their  duration, 
and  the  personnel  who  are  to  undertake 
them. 

2.  The  Advisory  Committee  may  establish 
sub-committees  concerned  wither  with  spe- 
cific regions  or  subjects  to  assist  it  In  the  dis- 
charge of  Its  functions. 

ARTICLE  X:    SECRETARIAT 

l_The  — shall 

perform  Secretariat  duties  under  this  Con- 
vention until  such  time  as  another  organiza- 
tion is  appointed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  all  Contracting  States. 

2.  The  Secretariat  duties  shall  be.  inter 
alia: 

(a)  to  assist  in  the  convening  and  organiz- 
ing of  the  Meetings  of  Representatives  of  the 
Contracting  States  specified  in  Article  VII: 

(b)  to  maintain  the  List  of  Islands  of  In- 
ternational Importance  to  Science  and  to  be 
Informed  by  Contracting  States  of  any  pro- 
posals for  additions  to  or  deletions  from  the 
List,  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  and  of  the 
degree  of  protection  and  management  ac- 
corded (or  of  any  changes  relating  thereto), 
In  accordance  with  Article  II;  and 

(c)  to  assist  the  Advisory  Committee  in 
the  discharge  of  Its  duties  and  functions. 

ARTICLE    XI :     EFFECT    ON    EXISTING    TREATIES 

This  Convention  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  the  operation  of  any  treaties  In  force 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  or 
other  rights  by  States. 

ARTICLE   Xn:    SIGNATURE 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  sig- 
nature by at 

until  31  December  1972. 

ARTICLE  XIII :    RATIFICATION 

This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratification. 
The  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  Depositary. 

ARTICLE   xrv:    ACCESSION 

This  Convention  shall  remain  open  for  ac- 
cession by  any  State  eligible  to  sign  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  XII.  The  Instru- 
ments of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Depositary. 

ARTICLE    XV :    TERRITORIAL    APPLICATION 

1.  This  Convention  shall  apply.  In  respect  of 
any  Contracting  State,  to  the  territories  for 
the  International  relations  of  which  that 
State  Is  resjjonslble. 

2.  A  Contracting  State  may,  when  ratify- 
ing or  acceding  to  this  Convention,  or  any 
time  thereafter,  declare  that  the  provisions 
for  the  International  relations  of  which  that 
State  Is  responsible,  and  shall  notify  the 
Depositary  accordingly. 
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3.  Any  Contracting  State  making  a  decla- 
ration under  this  Article  may  revoke  that 
declaration  by  notification  to  that  effect  to 
the  Depositary, 

ARTICLE     XVI :     ENTRY     INTO    FORCE 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  Into  force 
four  months  after  the  date  of  deposit  of  the 
fourth  Instrument  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion with  the  Depositary. 

2.  For  each  State  which  ratifies  this  Con- 
vention or  accedes  thereto  after  the  deposit 
of  the  fotirth  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  come  Into 
force  four  months  after  the  deposit  by  such 
a  State  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

ARTICLE    XVn:    REVISION 

1.  After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion has  come  Into  force,  a  proposal  for  its 
revision  may  be  made  by  any  Contracting 
State  by  notifying  in  writing  the  Depositary 
which  shall  communicate  It  to  the  other 
Contracting  States. 

2.  Upon  request  from  at  least  a  third  of 
the  Contracting  States,  a  conference  of  Con- 
tracting States  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Depositary  with  a  view  to  examining  such 
a  proposal. 

ARTICLE    XVHi:    DENtTNCIATION 

Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce  this 
Convention  after  a  period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  on  which  It  entered  Into  force 
for  that  State  by  written  notification  to  the 
Depositary.  The  denunciation  shall  take  ef- 
fect twelve  months  after  the  Depositary  has 
received  the  notification. 

ARTICLE    XIX :     DEPOSITARY 

1.  In  addition  to  other  depositary  func- 
tions specifically  set  forth  herein,  the  De- 
positary shall  Inform  all  signatory  and  ac- 
ceding States  of  Signatures,  deposits  of  in- 
struments of  ratification  or  accession,  and 
notifications  of  denunciations  received  by  it, 
and  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  registered  with 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  by  the 
Depositary. 

ARTICLE    XX :     FINAL    PROVISION 

The  original  of  this  Convention,  of  which 
the  Chinese,  English.  French.  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Depositary,  which  shall 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  thereof  to  all 
Contracting  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorized  to  that  effect,  have  signed 

this  Convention.  Done  at  this 

day  of 19 . 

ANNEX 

Explanatory  notes  and  possible  alternative 
provisions  for  convention  on  conservation 
of  certain  islands  for  science 

(Draft  Text  of  Convention  Dated 
October  1971) 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Convention 
Is  to  set  aside  certain  Islands  or  parts  of 
Islands  (generally,  remote  and  uninhabited 
Islands )  as  reserves  for  scientific  studies. 

The  Convention  envisages  that  the  Con- 
tracting States  win  co-operate  in  scientific 
research  in  these  islands  and  will  permit  ac- 
credited research  workers  to  have  access  to 
the  Islands  for  work  on  approved  pro- 
grammes of  research. 

The  original  proposal  for  action  of  this 
kind  was  made  at  the  11th  Pacific  Science 
Congress  (Tokyo,  August  1966).  Following 
further  discussions,  lUCN  prepared  a  draft 
text  for  the  Convention  and  this  was  en- 
dorsed at  the  Regional  Symposium  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature — Reefs  and  Lagoons, 
convened  by  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
In  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  in  August  1971. 
It  was  later  endorsed  at  the  12th  Pacific 
Science  Congress,  Canberra.  August  1971. 


The  present  draft  is  not  confined  to  action 
In  any  specific  region  but  covers  Islands 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  prepared 
in  the  light  of  views  expressed  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Working  Group  on  Conserva- 
tion (IWGC)  at  United  Nations  Headquar- 
ters. New  York,  14  to  17  September  1971. 

Note  1:  See  Article  I,  paragraph  1.  The 
present  draft  provides  alternative  wording  to 
that  considered  by  the  IWGC.  It  Is  intended 
that  protection  should  normally  Include  off- 
shore marine  and  sub-marine  elements  as 
well  as  the  land  areas. 

Note  2:  See  Article  IV.  paragraph  3.  As  the 
Convention  Is  expected  to  cover  a  number  of 
remote  and  uninhabited  Islands,  this  pro- 
vision has  been  included  so  as  to  widen  the 
reporting  base. 

Note  3:  See  Article  Vin,  paragraph  1.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  -the  Advisory- 
Committee:  should  be  entitled  the  Scientific 
Committees". 

Note  4:  See  Article  Vin,  paragraph  2.  The 
Advisory  Committee  Is  to  consist  of  experts 
acting  In  their  personal  capacity  rather  than 
as  the  representatives  of  the  States  nominat- 
ing them. 

Note  5:  See  Article  X,  paragraph  1.  It  will 
be  necessarj-  to  decide  on  the  Secretariat.  An 
existing  International  body  (either  intergov- 
ernmental or  non -governmental)  may  be 
asked  to  undertake  these  duties. 

Note  6:  See  Article  XII.  It  was  earlier  pro- 
posed that  the  so-called  Vienna  clause  be 
used  here  permitting  States  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  or  Its  specialized 
agencies  to  sign.  The  IWGC  left  this  point 
open  for  future  decision. 

The  provisions  for  the  place  of  signature 
win  depend  on  a  decision  as  to  whether  the 
Convention  wUI  be  open  for  signature  at  the 
Stockholm  Conference  and  thereafter  some- 
where else,  yet  to  be  decided.  This  final  point 
might  appropriately  be  linked  to  the  decision 
on  the  Depository  (see  Note  7  below) . 

Note  7:  See  Article  XIII.  The  Depository 
has  yet  to  be  chosen.  It  can  be  one  of  the 
Contracting  States,  the  United  Nations  or 
one  of  its  specialized  agencies,  or  another 
Intergovernmental  body. 

Note  8:  See  Article  XX.  If  the  Convention 
Is  to  be  opened  for  signature  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  it  seems  desirable  that  It 
be  available  in  these  five  languages. 


Convention  on  Wetlands  of  International 
Importance,  Especially  as  Waterfowl 
Habitat 

The  Contracting  Parties,  recognizing  the 
Interdependence  of  Man  and  his  environ- 
ment; 

Considering  the  fundamental  ecological 
functions  of  wetlands  as  regulators  of  water 
regimes  and  as  habitats  supporting  a  char- 
acteristic flora  and  fauna,  especially  water- 
fowl; 

Being  convinced  that  wetlands  constitute 
a  resource  of  great  economic,  cultural,  scien- 
tific and  recreational  value,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  Irreparable; 

Desiring  to  stem  the  progressive  encroach- 
ment on  and  loss  of  wetlands  now  and  In  the 
future; 

Recognizing  that  waterfowl  In  their  sea- 
sonal migrations  may  transcend  frontiers 
and  so  should  be  regarded  as  an  Interna- 
tional resource; 

Being  confident  that  the  conservation  of 
wetlands  and  their  fiora  and  fauna  can  be 
ensured  by  combining  far-sighted  national 
policies  with  co-ordinated  International  ac- 
tion; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    1 

1,  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention  wet- 
lands are  areas  of  marsh,  fen,  peatland  or 
water,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  with  water  that  is  static 
or  flowing,  fresh,   brackish   or  salt,   includ- 


ing areas  of  marine  water  the  depth  of 
which  at  low  tide  does  not  exceed  six  metres. 
2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention, 
waterfowl  iire  birds  ecologically  dependent  on 
wetlands. 

ARTICLE   2 

1.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  designate 
suitable  wetlands  within  its  temtorv  for 
Inclusion  in  a  List  of  Wetlands  of  Inter- 
national Importance,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  List",  which  is  maintained  by  the 
bureau  established  under  Article  8.  The 
boundmles  of  each  wetland  shall  be  pre- 
cisely described  and  also  delimited  on  a  map 
and  they  may  incorporate  riparian  and 
coastal  zones  adjacent  to  the  wetlands,  and 
islands  or  bodies  of  marine  water  deeper  than 
six  metres  at  low  tide  lying  wlthm  the  wet- 
lands, especially  where  these  have  Importance 
as  waterfowl  habitats. 

2.  Wetlands  should  be  selected  for  the  List 
on  account  of  their  international  signifi- 
cance in  terms  of  ecology,  botany,  zoology, 
limnology  or  hydrology.  In  the  first  Instance, 
wetlands  of  international  Importance  to 
waterfowl  at  any  seftson  should  be  included. 

3.  The  Inclusion  of  a  wetland  In  the  List 
does  not  prejudice  the  exclusive  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Contracting  Party  In  whose  ter- 
rltorj'  the  wetland  is  situated.  " 

4.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  designate 
at  least  one  wetland  to  be  included  m  the 
List  when  signing  this  Convention  or  when 
depositing  its  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  as  prortded  In  Article  9. 

5.  Any  Contracting  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  add  to  the  List  further  wetlands 
situated  within  its  territory,  to  extend  the 
boimdaries  of  those  wetlands  already  In- 
cluded by  It  In  the  List,  or.  because  "of  Its 
urgent  national  intere.sts  to  delete  or  re- 
strict the  boundaries  of  wethuids  aJready  In- 
cluded by  it  In  the  List  and  .shall,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Inform  the  organiza- 
tion or  government  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuing bureau  duties  specified  In  Article  8 
of  any  such  changes. 

6.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  consider 
Us  international  responsibilities  for  the  con- 
servation. managemenT  and  wise  u.se  of  mig- 
ratory stocks  of  waterfowl,  both  when  desig- 
nating entries  for  the  List  and  when  exer- 
cising Us  right  to  change  entries  In  the  List 
relating  to  wetlands  within  its  territory. 

ARTICLE    3 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  formulate 
and  Implement  their  planning  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  the  wetlands  in- 
cluded In  the  List,  and  :.£  far  as  possible  the 
wise  use  of  wetlands  In  their  territory. 

2.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  arrange  to 
be  Informed  at  the  earliest  possible  time  If, 
the  ecological  character  of  any  wetland  In 
Its  territory  and  Included  in  the  List  has 
changed,  is  ch.mglng  or  is  likely  to  change 
as  the  result  of  technological  de\elopmei,ts, 
pollution  or  other  human  interference  In- 
formation on  such  changes  shall  be  passed 
without  delay  to  the  organization  or  govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  continuing  bureau 
duties  specified  In  Article  8. 

ARTICLE    4 

1.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  promote 
the  conservation  of  wetlands  and  water- 
fowl by  establishing  nature  reserves  on  wet- 
lands, whether  they  are  Included  in  the  List 
or  not.  and  proMde  adequately  for  their 
wardenlng. 

2.  Where  a  Contracting  Party  In  Its  ur- 
gent national  Interest  deletes  or  restricts  the 
boundaries  of  a  wetland  Included  In  the  List, 
It  should  lis  far  .-us  possible  compensate  for 
any  loss  of  wetland  resources,  and  In  par- 
ticular It  should  create  additional  nature 
reserves  for  waterfowl  and  for  the  protec- 
tion, either  In  the  same  area  or  elsewhere, 
of  an  adequate  portion  of  the  original  habi- 
tat. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  encourage 
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re  .earch  and  the  exchange  of  data  publica- 

ti<  ns  regarding  wetlands  and  their  flora  and 

fa. ma. 

i    The  Contrac'.mg  Parties  shall  endeavor 
Dugh   management   to  increa.'^e   waterfowl 

pipulacions  on  appropriate   wetlands. 

5  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  promote 
?  training  of  personnel  competent  in  the 
ds  of  wetland  rese.\rci"i,  management  and 
rdening. 

ARTICLE    5 

The  Contracting  Parties  shall  consult  with 
e.i:h  other  about  implementing  obligations 
ar  .sing  from  this  Convention  especially  in 
th?  case  of  a  wetland  e.xtend:ng  over  the 
teTitories  of  more  than  one  Contracting 
P.1  rty  or  where  a  water  system  is  shared  by 
C;  ntractlng  Parties  They  shall  at  the  same 
;  ne  endeavor  to  co-ordinate  and  support 
pr?sent  and  future  policies  and  regulations 
coricernlng  the  conservation  of  wetlands  and 
r  flora  and  fauna. 

ARTICLE    6 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall,  as  the 
necessity  arises,  convene  Conferences  or.  the 
Cc  nservation  of  Wetlands  and  Waterfowl. 
2  These  Conferences  shall  have  an  ad- 
•ory  character  and  shall  be  competent  inter 
a: 

(a»  to  discuss  the  implementation  of  this 
nvention: 

(b)  to  discuss  additions  to  and  changes  in 
"  List; 

(C)  to  consider  Information  regarding 
"nzes  in  the  ecological  character  of  wet- 
ids  included   in    the  List  provided   in  ac- 

nce  with  Paragraph  2  of  Article  3; 
Id)  to  make  general  or  speciflc  recommen- 
ons  to  the  Contracting  Parties  regarding 
conservation,  management  and  wise  use 
wetlands  and  their  flora  and  fauna: 
^e)    to      request      relevant      International 
"les   to   prepare    reports   and    statistics   on 
.tters  which  are  essentially  International 
character  affecting  wetlands. 
i  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  ensure  that 
3se   responsible  at  all   levels  for  wetlands 
nagement  shall  be  informed  of,  and  take 
;o  consideration,  recommendations  of  such 
nferences     concerning     the     conservation, 
nagement  and  wise  use  of  wetlands  and 
ir  flora  and  fauna 


he 


ARTICLE    7 

1.  The  representatives  of  the  Contracting 
rtles  at  such  Conferences  should  include 
rsons  who  are  experts  on  wetlands  or  water- 

Hl  by  reason  of  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  In  sclentlflc,  administrative  or  other 
appropriate  capacities. 

2.  Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  repre- 
ued  at  a  Conference  shall  have  one  vote, 

nmendatlons  being  adopted  by  a  simple 

Jorlty  of  the  votes  cast,  provided  that  not 

than  half  the  Contracting  Parties  cast 
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ARTICLE    8 

L    The  International   Union  for  Conserva- 

of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  shall 

orm  the  continuing  bureau  duties  under 

Convention  until  such  time  as  another 

ion  or  government  Is  appointed  by 

majority  of  two  thirds  of  all  Contracting 

les. 

i    The  continuing  bureau  duties  shall  be, 
;er  alia: 

<a)   to  assist  In  the  convening  and  organiz- 
of  Conferences  specified  In  Article  6. 
bi    to  maintain  the  List  of  Wetlands  of 
ternatlonal  Importance  and  to  be  Informed 
the  Contracting  Parties  of  any  additions, 
,  deletions  or  restrictions  concern- 
wetlands  Included  In  the  List  provided  In 
with  Paragraph  5  of  Article  2: 
ic)    to    be    Informed    by    the    Contracting 
of  any  changes  in  the  ecological  char- 
of  wetlands  Included  In  the  List  pro- 
In  accordance  with  Paragraph  2  of  Ar- 
3: 
Id)   to  forward  notification  of  anv  altera- 
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tions  to  the  List,  or  changes  in  character  of 
wetlands  included  therein,  to  all  Contracting 
Parties  and  to  arra'ige  for  these  matters  to  be 
discussed  at  the  uext  Conference; 

(e)  to  make  known  to  the  Contracting 
Party  concerned,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conferences  In  respect  of  such  alterations  to 
the  List  or  of  changes  in  the  character  of  wet- 
lands included  therein 

ARTICLE    9 

1,  This  Convention  shall  remain  open  for 
signature  indefinitely. 

2,  Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  or 
of  one  of  the  Special L/ed  Agencies  or  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  Party 
to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  may  become  a  party  to  the  Conven- 
tion by: 

I  a)  signature  without  reservation  as  to 
ratification; 

(b)  signature  subject  to  ratification  fol- 
lowed by  ratification; 

(C)    accession, 

3,  Ratification  or  accession  shall  be  effected 
by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  with  the  Director  General 
of  the  United  NatioiLs  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred  to  as  "the  Depository"). 

ARTICLE     10 

1,  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
four  months  after  seven  States  have  become 
Parties  t-o  this  Convention  In  accordance 
with   Paragraph   2   of   Article  9, 

2,  Thereafter  this  Convention  shall  enter 
into  force  for  each  Contracting  Party  four 
months  aft«r  the  day  of  its  signature  with- 
out reservation  as  to  ratification,  or  its  de- 
posit of  an  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession, 

ARTICLE     1  I 

1.  This  Convention  shall  continue  in  force 
for  an  Indefinite  period. 

2,  Any  Contracting  Party  may  denounce 
this  Convention  after  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  date  on  which  it  entered  into  force 
for  that  Party  by  giving  WTitten  notice  there- 
of to  the  Depository  Denunciation  shall  take 
effect  four  months  after  the  day  on  which 
notice  thereof  is  received  by  the  Depository. 

ARTICLE     1 2 

1  The  Dep>osltory  shall  inform  all  States 
that  have  signed  and  acceded  to  this  Conven- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  of: 

lai    signatures  to  this  Convention; 

ibi  deposits  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Convention; 

(CI  dep>osits  of  Instruments  of  accession 
to  this  Convention; 

(di  the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Convention: 

lei  notifications  of  denunciation  of  this 
Convention. 

2.  When  this  Con''en'ion  has  entered  into 
force,  the  DefXJsitory  shall  have  it  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter, 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  be- 
ing duly  authorized  to  that  affect,  have 
signed  tiiis  Convention. 

Done  at  this  —  day  of 

19 — .  In  a  single  original  in  the  English, 
French,  German  and  Russian  languages,  in 
any  case  of  divergency  the  English  text  pre- 
vailing, which  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Depository  which  shall  send  true  copies 
thereof  to  all  Contracting  Parties. 


Guiding  Principles  Concerning  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Aspects  of  Environ- 
mental Policies 

introduction 
1  The  guiding  prtn-:!ples  described  below 
concern  mainly  the  international  aspects  of 
environmental  policies  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  their  economic  and  trade  implica- 
tions. These  principleo  do  not  cover  for  in- 


stance, the  particular  problems  which  may 
arise  during  the  transition  period  following 
the  implementation  of  the  principles,  instru- 
ments for  the  implementation  of  the  so- 
called  "polluter  pays  principle",  exceptions 
to  this  principle,  transfrontier  pollution,  or 
possible  problems  related  to  developing 
countries. 

A.  Guiding  principles 

(a)   Cost  allocation:  the  Polluter  Pays 
Principle 

2.  It  is  evident  that  environmental  re- 
sources are  in  general  limited  and  that  their 
use.  prixlviction  and  consumption  activities 
may  lead  to  their  deterioration.  When  the 
c.ost  of  this  deterioration  is  not  adequately 
taken  into  account  In  the  price  system,  the 
market  fails  to  reflect  the  scarcity  of  such 
resources  both  at  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional levels.  Public  measures  are  thus  neces- 
sary to  reduce  pollution,  and  to  reach  a  bet- 
ter allocation  of  resources,  by  ensuring  that 
prices  of  goods  depending  on  the  quality 
and  or  quantity  of  environmental  resources 
reflect  more  closely  their  relative  scarcity  and 
that  economic  agents  concerned  react  ac- 
cordingly. 

3.  In  many  circumstances,  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  the  environment  Is  In  an  accept- 
able state,  the  elimination  of  pollution  be- 
yond a  certain  level  will  not  be  practical  or 
even  necessary  in  view  of  the  costs  Involved, 

4.  The  principle  to  be  used  for  allocating 
costs  of  pollution  prevention  and  control 
measures  that  will  encourage  rational  use  of 
scarce  environmental  resources  and  avoid 
distortions  in  International  trade  and  Invest- 
ment is  the  so-called  Polluter  Pays  Principle. 
This  Principle  means  that  the  polluter  should 
be  financially  responsible  for  the  above  men- 
tioned measures  decided  by  public  author- 
ities to  ensure  that  the  environment  Is  In  an 
acceptable  state.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of 
these  measures  should  be  reflected  In  the 
cost  of  goods  and  services  which  cause  pollu- 
tion in  their  production  and  or  consumption 
processes.  Such  measures  should  not  be  ac- 
companied by  subsidies  that  would  create  sig- 
nificant distortions  In  trade  and  Investments. 

5.  This  principle  should  be  an  objective  of 
Member  countries;  however,  there  may  be 
exceptions  or  special  arrangements,  particu- 
larly for  a  transitional  period,  provided  that 
they  do  not  lead  to  significant  distortions  In 
International  trade  and  Investment. 

(b)   Environmental  Standards 

6.  Differing  national  environmental  poli- 
cies, for  example  with  regard  to  the  tolerable 
amount  of  pollution  and  to  quality  and  emis- 
sion standards,  are  Justified  by  a  variety  of 
factors  Including  among  other  things  dif- 
ferent pollution  assimilative  capacities  of  the 
environment  In  its  pre.sent  state,  different 
social  objectives  and  priorities  attached  to 
environmental  protection  and  different  de- 
grees of  Industrialisation  and  population 
density. 

7  In  view  of  this,  a  very  high  degree  of 
harmonisatlon  of  environmental  policies 
which  would  be  otherwise  desirable  may  be 
difficult  to  achieve  In  practice;  however  It  is 
desirable  to  strive  towards  more  stringent 
standards  In  order  to  strengthen  environ- 
mental protection,  particularly  In  cases  where 
their  low  levels  at  present  would  not  be  fully 
Justified  by  the  above  mentioned  factors. 

8,  Where  valid  reasons  for  differences  do 
not  exist,  Governments  should  seek  harmon- 
isatlon of  environmental  policies,  for  instance 
with  respect  to  timing  and  general  scope  of 
regulation  for  particular  industries  to  avoid 
unnecessary  disruption  of  International  trade 
patterns  and  the  International  allocation  of 
resources  which  may  arise  from  diversity  of 
national  environmental  standards. 

9.  Measures  taken  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment should  be  framed  as  fax  as  possible  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  creation  of 
non-tariff  barriers  to  trade. 
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(i)  Product  Standards 

10.  Where  products  are  traded  interna- 
tionally and  where  there  could  be  significant 
obstacles  to  trade.  Governments  should  seek 
common  standards  for  polluting  products  and 
agree  on  the  timing  and  general  scope  of 
regulations  for  particular  products.  In  cases 
wheie  such  standards  do  not  exist.  Govern- 
ments should  endeavour  to  define  them  in 
common  as  fast  as  possible  and  to  adopt 
them. 

National  Treatment  and  Nondiscrimination 

11.  Measures  taken  within  an  environ- 
mental policy,  regarding  polluting  products, 
should  be  applied  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  GATT  to  the  principle  of 
national  treatment  (i.e.,  identical  treatment 
for  Imported  products  and  similar  domestic 
products)  and  the  principle  of  non-discrimi- 
nation ( identical  treatment  for  imported 
products  regardless  of  their  national  origin) . 

Procedures  of  Control 

12.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  define  in  com- 
mon, as  rapidly  as  possible,  procedures  for 
checking  product  standards  from  the  en- 
vironmental point  of  view.  Procedures  for 
checking  conformity  of  standards  should  be 
mutually  agreed  so  as  to  be  applied  by  an 
exporting  country  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Importing  country. 

(it)  Production  Standards 

Compensating    Import    Levies    and    Export 
Rebates 

13.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
GATT,  differences  in  environmental  policies 
should  not  lead  to  the  Introduction  of  com- 
pensating import  levies  or  export  rebates,  or 
measures  having  an  equivalent  effect,  de- 
signed to  offset  the  consequences  of  these  dif- 
ferences on  prices.  Effective  Implementation 
of  the  guiding  principles  set  forth  herewith 
will  make  it  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to 
resort  to  such  measures. 

B.  Consultations 

14.  Consultations  on  the  above  mentioned 
principles  should  be  pursued.  In  connection 
vrtth  the  application  of  these  guiding  prin- 
ciples, a  specific  mechanism  of  consultation 
and  or  notification  or  some  other  appropriate 
form  of  action  should  be  determined  as  soon 
as  possible  taking  Into  account  the  work  done 
by  other  international  organizations. 

U.S.    OBJECTIVES    FOR    THE    STOCKHOLM    CON- 
FERENCE 

To  focus  world  attention  on  the  problems 
oj  the  environment.  Action  can  result  only 
if  the  public  understands  the  nature  of  these 
problems  and  supports  efforts  to  ameliorate 
them.  Many  developing  countries  are  con- 
cerned that  environmental  considerations 
will  interfere  with  economic  development.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  however,  that 
environment  and  development  are  not  neces. 
sarily  mutually  exclusive  and  that  develop- 
ing countries  are  coming  to  recognize  that 
environmental  problems  (e.g.,  urbanization, 
management  of  natural  resources — Including 
soil  and  water)  are  real  and  urgent. 

To  lay  the  basis  for  international  action, 
whether  by  convention,  agreement  or  other 
mechanism,  to  deal  with  global  environmen- 
tal problems  of  immediate  concern.  Marine 
pollution,  conservation  of  rare  species  and 
habitats  of  unique  character,  transportation 
of  hazardous  substances,  the  release  of  chemi- 
cal substances  into  the  environment,  etc., 
all  require  urgent  attention.  Although  it  may 
not  be  possible  at  the  present  time  to  estab- 
lish international  pollution  standards  (at- 
mospheric and  geographic  conditions  of  vari- 
ous countries  differ  widely) ,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  get  agreement  on  International 
criteria  as  to  the  effect  of  certain  pollutants, 
whether  borne  by  air,  water  or  remaining  in 
the  soil,  on  the  health  of  humans  and  on  the 
environment  as  a  whole.  On  the  basis  of 
these    agreed-to    criteria,    national    govern- 


ments can  establish  such  standards  appro- 
priate to  their  particular  circumstances. 

To  develop  a  framework  for  determining 
what  is  happening  to  man.  his  environment, 
and  the  natural  resources  available  to  hifJi. 
In  effect,  this  requires  tJie  coordination  of 
existing  systems  for  m&nltcrlng  human 
health,  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans  and  the 
terrestrial  environment,  and  the  availability 
of  international  scientific  advice  as  to  Wlor- 
ities  for  action,  research,  and  evaluation,  and 
the  best  possible  use  of  existing  resources. 

To  develop  a  mechanism  for  the  eichange 
of  national  experience  in  solving  specific  en- 
vironmental problems.  A  prep>onderance  of 
the  problems  of  environmental  degradation 
can  be  solved  only  on  a  local  or  national 
basis.  These  problems  Include,  in  particular, 
degradation  associated  with  human  settle- 
ments— Inadequate  housing,  sanitation, 
transportation;  and  the  mismanagement  of 
natural  resources — soil  erosion.  Inadequate 
storage  of  water,  destruction  of  forests.  As  a 
matter  of  national  sovereignty  and  in  prac- 
tical terms,  international  agreements  to  deal 
with  such  matters  axe  not  feasible.  The  em- 
phasis, therefore,  should  be  on  research,  com- 
prehensive planning,  and  the  exchange  of 
information  on  national  experience.  The  ex- 
isting mechanisms  for  disseminating  prac- 
tical experience  and  practical  solutions  be- 
tween countries  are  woefully  Inadequate. 

To  encourage  and  stimulate  regional  ar- 
rangements to  deal  with  key  regional  prob- 
lems, such  as  conservation  and  purification 
of  water,  management  of  soil,  urbanizatiori, 
forestry.  The  training  of  experts  in  ecology, 
research  and  the  exchange  of  environmental 
Information  for  the  most  part  can  best  be 
carried  out  on  a  regional  basis.  It  is  a  basic 
premise  of  the  U.S.  that  contiguous  countries 
having  common  climatic  conditions,  common 
geography,  and  common  problems  can  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  solution  to  their  own 
regional  problems.  Therefore,  great  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  encouraging  regional  ef- 
forts. This  might  apply,  for  example,  not 
only  to  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  or  of 
Central  America,  but  equally  to  countries 
bordering  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Baltic 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Ini- 
tiative for  such  regional  action  has  clearly 
to  come  from  the  countries  concerned.  How- 
ever, stimulation  and  encouragement  could 
be  provided  on  an  international  basis. 

To  foster  training  and  education  in  the 
field  of  environment.  Competence  within  a 
country  to  deal  with  environmental  degrada- 
tion Is  a  key  element  to  national  action.  This 
Involves  training  and  education  including 
such  matters  as  the  development  of  school 
curricula  in  which  the  study  of  ecology  Is  an 
Integral  part.  Although  environmental  edu- 
cation and  training  are  primarily  a  national 
responsibility,  international  assistance  can 
be  useful. 

To  demonstrate  the  relationship  between 
environmental  management  and  economic 
development.  An  effort  would  be  valuable  to 
help  the  developing  countries  avoid  the  seri- 
ous mistakes  made  by  the  industrialized 
countries  In  the  course  of  their  own  develop- 
ment. It  would  also  emphasize  the  positive 
contribution  that  intelligent  environmental 
management  can  make  to  enhance  the  de- 
veloping process. 

To  conserve  irreplaceable  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources.  Exsunples  include:  (a  I  estab- 
lishing a  World  Heritage  Trust  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  the  natural,  historic  and 
cultural  heritage  of  all  mankind;  (b)  rein- 
forcing existing  efforts  to  protect  endan- 
gered species  of  flora  and  fauna;  and  (c) 
establishing  an  International  mechanism  to 
preserve  genetic  stocks. 

To  establish  within  the  United  Nations 
a  clear  focal  point  for  leadership  and  coordi- 
nation in  the  global  environmental  field  At 
the  present  time,  environmental  activities 
are  scattered  throughout  the  entire  UN  fam- 
ily of  agencies,  and  the  result  Is  dispersion 


a;id  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  Al- 
though the  U.S.  is  convinced  that  global 
act, on  With  respect  to  the  environment  can 
best  be  carried  out  within  the  framework  of 
the  UN,  a  more  effective  and  belter-inte- 
grated aumlnlsirative  mechanism  than  now 
exists  must  be  agreed  to  at  Stockholm. 

Convention  for  the  Conservation  of 
Antarctic  Seals 

The  Contracting  Parties. 

ticcalling  the  .Agreed  Measures  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Antarctic  Fauna  and  Flora, 
adopted  under  the  Antarctic  Treaty  signed 
at  Washington  on  1  December  1959; 

Rccog7n;tng  the  general  concern  about  the 
vulnerability  of  Antarctic  seals  to  commer- 
cial exploitation  and  the  consequent  need 
for  effective  conservation  measures; 

Recognizing  that  the  stocks  of  Antarctic 
seals  are  an  important  living  re.so\u-ce  in  the 
marine  environment  which  requires  an  in- 
ternational agreement  lor  Its  effective  con- 
servation; 

Recognizing  that  this  resource  should  not 
be  depleted  by  cver-exploitation,  and  hence 
that  aijy  harvesting  should  be  regulated  so 
as  not  to  exceed  the  levels  of  the  optimum 
sustainable  yield; 

Recogn:.-:ing  tliat  in  order  to  improve  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  so  place  exploitation 
on  a  rational  basis,  every  effort  should  be 
made  both  to  encourage  biological  and  other 
researcli  on  Antarctic  seal  populations  and  to 
gain  information  from  such  re^^earch  and 
from  the  statistics  of  future  sealing  opera- 
tions, so  that  further  suitable  regulations 
may  be  formulated; 

Noting  that  the  Sclentlflc  Committee  on 
Antarctic  Research  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (SCAR)  Is  will- 
ing to  carry  out  the  tasks  requested  of  it  in 
this  Convention: 

Desiring  to  promote  and  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  protection,  scientific  study  and 
rational  use  of  Antarctic  seals,  and  to  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  balance  within  the  eco- 
logical system. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE     1   — SCOPE 

il)  This  Convention  applies  to  the  seas 
south  of  60'  South  Latitude,  in  respect  of 
which  the  Contracting  Parties  affirm  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  IV  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
(2)  This  Convention  may  be  applicable 
to  any  or  all  of  the  following  species 

Southern  elephant  seal  Mirounga  leonina. 
Leopard  seal  Hydrurga  icptonyx. 
Weddell   seal    Leptonychotes   ucddelli; 
Crabeater  sea!  Lobodon  camnophagus: 
Ross  seal  Om^natophoca  rossi.  and 
Southern    fur   seals   Arctocephalus  sp. 
(3i    The  Annex  to  this  Coiiventloji  forms 
an   integral   part    thereof. 

ARTICLE     2, — IMPLEMENTATION 

( 1  )  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
the  species  of  seals  enumerated  in  Article  1 
shall  not  be  killed  or  captured  within  the 
Convention  area  by  their  nationals  or  ves- 
sels under  their  respective  flags  except  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

(2i  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  adopt 
for  Its  nationals  and  for  vessels  under  Its 
flag  s\ich  laws,  regulations  and  other  meas- 
ures, including  a  permit  system  as  appro- 
priate, as  may  be  necessary  to  implement 
this   Convention. 

ARTICLE    3  — ANNEXED    MEASURES 

( 1 1  This  Convention  Includes  an  Annex 
specifying  measures  which  the  Contracting 
Parties  hereby  adopt  Contracting  Parties 
may  from  time  to  time  in  the  future  adopt 
other  measures  with  respect  to  the  con.ser- 
vation.  scientific  study  and  rational  and  hu- 
mane use  of  seal  resources,  prescribing  inter 
aha: 

lai   permissible  catch. 

lb)   protected  and  unprotected  species; 
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I  CI    open  and  closed  seasons, 
(di    open  and  closed  areas,  including  the 

(Resignation  of  reserves. 

'61  the  designation  of  special  areas  where 
'-^ere  shall   be  no  disturbance  of  seals; 

if  I    limits  relating  to  sex.  size,  or  age  for 

:h  species: 

.gi  restrictions  relating  to  time  of  day  and 
duration,  limitations  of  effort  and  methods 
qf  sealing; 

I  hi  types  and  specifications  of  gear  and 
abparatus  and  appliances  which  may  be 
Jsed: 

(i)  catch  returns  and  other  statistical  and 
tjiological  records. 

iji  procedures  for  facilitating  the  review 
ajiid  assessment  of  scientific  information. 

(ki  other  regulatory  measures  including 
a^i   effective  system   of   inspection. 

i2)  The  measures  adopted  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article  shall  be  based  upon 
t  16  best  scientific  and  technical  evidence 
afk'allable 

i3i  The  Annex  from  time  to  time  be 
ahiended  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  for  in  Article  9 

ARTICLE  4. SPECI.\L  PERMITS 

I I  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Cfcnvention.  any  Contracting  Party  may  Issue 
permits   to   kill   or  capture  seals 'in   limited 

antitles  and  in  conform.ity  with  the  objec- 
es  and  principles  of  this  Convention  for 

following  purposes: 
I  a)   to  provide  Indispensable  food  for  men 
dogs: 

(b)  to  provide  for  scientific  research;    or 

(c)  to  provide  specimens  for  museums,  ed- 
tional  or  cultural  Institutlons. 
2)   Each  Contracting  Party  shall,  as  soon 
possible.    Inform    the    other    Contracting 

ies  and  SCAR  of  the  purf>ose  and  content 
all   permits   issued   under  fjaragraph   il) 
this  Article  and  subsequently  of  the  num- 
of  seals  killed  or  captured  under  these 
ptrmits. 
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AifriCLE     5  — EXCHANGE     OF     INFORMATION     AND 
SCIENTIFIC    ADVICE 

ll    Each  Contracting  Party  shall   provide 
the    other    Contracting    Parties    and    to 
AR  the  Information  specified  In  the  Annex 
thin  the  period  Indicated  therein. 
I  2)   Each  Contracting  Party  shall  also  pro- 
le to  the  other  Contracting  Parties  and  to 
:AR  before  31  October  each  year  Infonna- 
on  any  steps  It   has  taken   In  accord- 
wlth  Article  2  of  this  Convention  dur- 
^  the  preceding  period  1  July  to  30  June. 

1 3)  Contracting  Parties  which  have  no  In- 
formation to  report  under  the  two  preceding 

_     phs  shal  Indicate  this  formally  be- 
•e  31  October  each  year. 

14)  SCAR  Is  Invited: 
I  a)   to    assess    Information    received    pur- 

to  this  Article;  encourage  exchange  of 
entlflc  data  and  Information  among  the 
tractlng  Parties;  recommend  programmes 
scientific  research;  recommend  statistical 
biological  data  to  be  collected  by  seal- 
expeditions  within  the  Convention  EU-ea; 
suggest  amendments  to  the  Annex:  and 
(bi  to  report  on  the  bsisls  of  the  statistical, 
biological  and  other  evidence  available  when 
harvest   of   any   species   of   seal    In   the 
ventlon    area    Is    having    a    significantly 
ha^-mful  effect  on  the  total   stocks  of  such 
or  on  the  ecological  system  In  any 
paj-tlcular  locality. 

5)   SCAR  Is  Invited  to  notify  the  Deposl- 

whlch  shall  report  to  the  Contracting 

when  SCAR  estimates  In  any  sealing 

that  the  permissible  catch  limits  for 

•  species  are  likely  to  be  exceeded  and.  In 

t  case,  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  date 

uppn  which  the  permissible  catch  limits  will 

reached.    Each    Contracting    Party    shall 

n  take  appropriate  measures  to  prevent 

nationals  and  vessels  under  Its  flag  from 

Ing  or  capturing  seals  of  that  species  after 

estimated    date    until    the    Contracting 

Pa^-tles  decided  otherwise. 
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I  6 ;  SCAR  may  if  necessary  seek  the  techni- 
cal assistance  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  in  mak- 
ing its  assessments 

(7)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  Article  1  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall.  In  accordance  with  their  in- 
terna] law.  report  to  each  other  and  to  SCAR, 
for  consideration  statistics  relating  to  the 
Antarctic  seals  listed  in  paragraph  (2;  of 
Article  1  which  have  been  killed  or  captured 
by  their  nationals  and  vessels  under  their 
respective  flags  in  the  area  of  floating  sea  Ice 
north  of  60°  South  Latitude. 

ARTICLE       6. CONSULTATIONS       BETWEEN       CON- 
TRACTING    PARTIES 

(1)  At  any  time  after  commercial  sealing 
has  begun  a  Contracting  Party  may  propose 
through  the  Depositary  that  a  meeting  of 
Contracting  Parties  be  convened  with  a  view 
to: 

(a)  establishing  by  a  two-third  majority 
of  the  Contracting  Parties,  Including  the 
concurring  vot«s  of  all  SUtes  signatory  to 
this  Convention  present  at  the  meeting,  an 
effective  system  of  control,  including  in- 
spection, over  the  Implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention; 

(b)  establishing  a  commission  to  perform 
such  functions  under  this  Convention  as 
the  Contracting  Parties  may  deem  necessary; 
or 

(c)  considering  other  proposals,  Includ- 
ing: 

(I)  the  provision  of  Independent  scientific 
advice; 

(II)  the  establishment,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  of  a  scientific  advisory  committee 
which  may  be  assigned  some  or  all  of  the 
functions  requested  of  SCAR  under  this  Con- 
vention, If  commercial  sealing  reaches  sig- 
nificant proportions; 

(III)  the  carrying  out  of  scientific  pro- 
grammes with  the  participation  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties;  and 

(iv)  the  provision  of  further  regulatory 
measures,  including  moratorla. 

(21  If  one-third  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties indicate  agreement  the  Depositary  shall 
convene  such  a  meeting,  ae  soon  as  possible. 

(3)  A  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  request 
of  any  Contracting  Party.  If  SCAR  reports 
that  the  harvest  of  any  species  of  Antarctic 
seal  in  the  area  to  which  this  Convention 
applies  Is  having  a  significantly  harmful  ef- 
fect on  the  total  stocks  or  the  ecological  sys- 
tem In  any  particular  locality. 

ARTICLE    7, REVIEW    OF   OPERATIONS 

The  Contracting  Parties  shall  meet  within 
five  years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Convention  and  at  least  every  five  years 
thereafter  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
Convention, 

ARTICLE    8. AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   CONVENTION 

(1)  This  Convention  may  be  amended  at 
any  time.  The  text  of  any  amendment  pro- 
posed by  a  Contracting  Party  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Depositary,  which  shall  trans- 
mit  It  to  all  the  Contracting  Parties. 

(2)  If  one  third  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties request  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed amendment  the  Depositary  shall  call 
such  a  meeting, 

i3(  An  amendment  shall  enter  Into  force 
when  the  Depositary  has  received  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  acceptance  thereof 
from  all   the  Contracting  Parties. 

ARTICLE    9  AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   ANNEX 

ll)  Any  Contractlne  Party  may  propose 
amendments  to  the  Annex  to  this  Conven- 
tion. The  text  of  any  such  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  be  submitted  to  the  Depositary 
which  shall  transmit  it  to  all  Contracting 
Part  ies. 

(21  Each  such  proposed  amendment  shall 
become  effective  for  all  Contracting  Parties 
six  months  after  the  date  appearing  on  the 
notification  from  the  Depositary  to  the  Con- 
tracting Parties,  if  within   120'  days  of  the 
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notification  date,  no  objection  has  be?n  re- 
ceived and  two-thirds  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  have  notified  the  Depositary  in 
writing  of  their  approval. 

(3)  If  an  objection  Is  received  from  any 
Contracting  Party  within  120  days  of  the  no- 
tification date,  the  matter  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Contracting  Parties  at  their  next 
meeting.  C^jntractlng  Parties  shall  notify  the 
Depositary  within  120  days  from  the  date  of 
closure  of  the  meeting  of  their  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  original  amendment  or  of 
any  new  amendment  proposed  by  the  meet- 
ing. If,  by  the  end  of  this  period,  two-thirds 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  have  approved 
such  amendment.  It  shall  become  effective 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  closure  of 
the  meeting  for  those  Contracting  Parties 
which  have  by  then  notified  their  approval. 

(4)  Any  Contracting  Party  which  has  ob- 
jected to  a  proposed  amendment  may  at  any 
time  withdraw  that  objection,  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  such  Party  Immediately  If  the 
amendment  Ls  already  in  effect,  or  at  such 
time  as  It  becomes  effective  under  the  terma 
of  this  Article. 

(5)  The  Depositary  shall  notify  each  Con- 
tracting Party  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
each  approval  or  objection,  of  each  with- 
drawal of  objection,  and  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  any  amendment. 

(6)  Any  State  which  becomes  a  party  to 
this  Convention  after  an  amendment  to  the 
Annex  has  entered  into  force  shall  be  bound 
by  the  Annex  as  so  amended.  Any  State 
which  becomes  a  Party  to  this  Convention 
during  the  period  when  a  proposed  smiend- 
ment  is  pending  may  approve  or  object  to 
such  an  amendment  within  the  time  limits 
applicable    to   other    Contracting   Parties. 

ARTICLE    10, SIGNATURE 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture at  London  from  1  June  to  31  December 
1972  by  States  participating  in  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Conservation  of  Antarctic  Seals 
held  at  London  from  3  to  11  February  1972, 

ARTICLE    11. RATIFICATION 

This  Convention  Is  subject  to  ratification 
or  acceptance.  Instruments  of  ratification  or 
acceptance  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  Depositary. 

ARTICLE    12. ACCESSION 

The  Convention  shall  be  oi>en  for  accession 
by  any  State  which  may  be  Invited  to  accede 
to  this  Convention  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  Contracting  Parties, 

ARTICLE    13, ENTRY   INTO   FORCE 

(1 )  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  seventh  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  acceptance. 

2.  Thereafter  this  Convention  shall  enter 
Into  force  for  each  ratifying,  accepting  or 
acceding  State  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  de- 
posit by  such  State  of  Its  Instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance  or  accession. 

ARTICLE    14 — WTTHDHAWAL 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  withdraw  from 
this  Convention  on  30  June  of  any  year  by 
giving  notice  on  or  before  1  January  of  the 
same  year  to  the  Depositary,  which  upon 
receipt  of  such  a  notice  shall  at  once  com- 
municate It  to  the  other  Contracting  Parties, 
Any  other  Contracting  Party  may,  In  like 
manner,  within  one  month  of  the  receipt  of 
a  copy  of  such  a  notice  from  the  Depos  tary, 
give  notice  of  withdrawal,  so  that  the  Con- 
vention shall  cease  to  be  In  force  on  30  June 
of  the  same  year  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
tracting Party  giving  such  notice. 

ARTICLE    15, — NOTIFICATION   BT   THE 
DEPOSITARY 

The  Depositary  shall  notify  all  signatory 
and  acceding  States  of  the  following: 

(a)   signatures  of  this  Convention,  the  de- 
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posit  of  Instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance or  accession  and  notices  of  withdrawal; 
(b)  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention  and  of  any  amendments  to  it  or 
its  Annex, 

ARTICLE    16.— <;eRT1FIED   COPIES   AND 
REGISTRATION 

(1)  This  Convention,  done  In  the  English, 
French.  Russian  and  Spanish  languages,  each 
version  being  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  which  shall  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  thereof  to  all  signatory  and 
acceding  States, 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  be  registered  by 
the  Depositary  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness,  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Convention. 

ANNEX 

1.  Permissible  Catch 
The  Contracting  Parties  shall  In  any  one 
year,  which  shall  run  from  1  July  to  30  June 
Inclusive,  restrict  the  total  number  of  seals 
of  each  species  killed  or  captured  to  the  num- 
bers specified  below.  These  numbers  are  sub- 
ject to  review  In  the  light  of  scientific 
assessments. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Crabeater  seals  Lohodon 
carcinophague,  175,000; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Leopard  seals  Hydrurga 
leptonyx,  12,000;  and 

(c)  In  the  case  of  Weddell  seals  Leptony- 
chotos  weddelli,  5,0(X). 

2.  Protected  Species 

(a)  It  is  forbidden  to  kill  or  capture  Ross 
seals  Ommatophoca  rossi.  Southern  elephant 
seals  Mirounga  leonina,  or  fur  seals  of  the 
genus  Arctocephalus. 

(b)  In  order  to  protect  the  adult  breeding 
stock  during  the  period  when  It  is  most  con- 
centrated and  vulnerable,  it  Is  forbidden  to 
kill  or  capture  any  Weddel  seal  Leptonychotus 
iceddelli  one  year  or  older  between  1  Septem- 
ber and  31  January  Inclusive. 

3.  Closed  Season  and  Sealing  Season 
The  period  between  1  March  and  31  August 
Inclusive  Is  a  Closed  Season,  during  which 
the  killing  or  capturing  of  seals  is  forbidden. 
The  period  1  September  to  the  last  day  In 
February  constitutes  a  Sealing  Season, 

4.  Sealing  Zones 

Each  of  the  sealing  zones  listed  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  closed  in  numerical  se- 
quence to  al  sealing  operations  for  the  seal 
species  listed  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Annex 
for  the  period  1  September  to  the  last  day  of 
February  Inclusive.  Such  closures  shall  be- 
gin with  the  same  zone  as  Is  closed  under 
paragraph  2  of  Annex  B  to  Annex  1  of  the 
Report  of  the  Fifth  Antarctic  Treaty  Con- 
sultative Meeting  at  the  moment  the  Con- 
vention enters  Into  force.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  each  closed  period,  the  affected  zone, 
shal  reopen. 

Zone  1 — between  60°  and  120°  West  Longi- 
tude, 

Zone  2 — between  0°  and  60°  West  Longi- 
tude, together  with  that  part  of  the  Weddell 
Sea  lying  westward  of  60°  West  longitude. 

Zone  3 — between  0°  and  70°  East  Longi- 
tude, 

Zone  4 — between  70°  and  130°  East  Longi- 
tude. 

Zone  5 — between  130°  East  Longitude  and 
170°  West  Longitude, 

Zone  6 — between  120°  and  170°  West 
Longitude. 

5.  Seal  Reserves 

It  is  forbidden  to  kill  or  capture  seals  In 
the  following  reserves,  which  are  seal  breed- 
ing areas  or  the  site  of  long-term  scientific 
research : 

(a)  The  area  around  the  South  Orkmov 
Islands  between  60°  20'  and  60°  56'  South 


Latitude  and  44°  05'  and  46'  25'  West  Longi- 
tude. 

(b)  The  area  of  the  southwestern  Ross 
Sea  south  of  76°  South  Latitude  and  west  of 
170°  East  Longitude. 

(c)  The  area  of  Edlsto  Inlet  south  and  west 
of  a  line  drawm  between  Cai>e  Halet  at  72° 
19'  South  Latitude,  170°  18'  East  Longitude, 
and  Helm  Point,  at  72°  11'  South  Latitude, 
72°  11'  South  Latitude,  170°  00'  East  Longi- 
tude. 

6.  Exchange  of  Information 

(a)  Contracting  Parties  shall  provide  be- 
fore 31  October  each  year  to  other  Contract- 
ing Parties  and  to  SCAR  a  summary  of  sta- 
tistical Information  on  all  seals  killed  or  cap- 
tured by  their  respective  flags  In  the  Conven- 
tion areas,  in  respect  of  the  preceding  period 
1  July  to  30  June.  This  Information  shall  In- 
clude by  zones  and  months : 

(I)  The  gross  and  net  tonnage,  brake 
horsepower,  number  of  crew,  and  number  of 
days'  operation  of  vessels  under  the  flag  of 
the  Contracting  Party: 

(II)  The  number  of  adult  Individuals  and 
pups  of  each  species  taken.  When  specifically 
requested,  this  information  shall  be  provided 
In  respect  of  each  ship,  together  with  Its  dally 
position  at  noon  each  operating  day  and  the 
catch  on  that  day. 

(b)  When  an  Industry  has  started,  reports 
of  the  number  of  seals  of  each  species  killed 
or  captured  in  each  zone  shall  be  made  to 
SCAR  in  the  form  and  at  the  Intervals  (not 
shorter  than  once  a  week)  requested  by  that 
bo„y, 

(c)  Contracting  Parties  shall  provide  to 
SCAR  biological  Information  concerning  in 
particular 

(I)  Sex; 

(II)  Reproductive  condition;  and 

(III)  Age, 

SCAR  may  request  additional  information 
or  material  with  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties. 

(d)  Contracting  Parties  shall  provide  to 
other  Contracting  Parties  and  to  SCAR  at 
least  30  days  in  advance  of  departure  from 
their  home  ports,  information  on  proposed 
sealing  expe  iltlons. 

7.  Sealing  Methods 

(a)  SCAR  Is  Invited  to  report  on  methods 
of  s?allng  and  to  make  recommendations 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  killing  or 
capturing  of  seals  is  quick,  painless  and  effi- 
cient. Contracting  Parties,  as  appropriate, 
shall  adopt  rules  for  their  nationals  and  ves- 
sels under  their  respective  flags  engaged  In 
the  killing  and  capturing  of  seals,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  views  of  SCAR. 

(b)  In  the  light  of  the  available  scientific 
and  technical  data.  Contracting  Parties  agree 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that  their 
nationals  and  vessels  under  their  respective 
flags  refrain  from  killing,  or  capturing  seals 
in  the  water,  except  In  limited  quantities  to 
provide  for  scientific  research  In  conformity 
with  the  objectives  and  principles  of  this 
Convention. 

Such  research  shall  Include  studies  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  methods  of  sealing  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  management  and  hu- 
mane and  rational  utilization  of  the  Antarc- 
tic seal  resources  for  conservation  purposes. 
The  undertaking  and  the  results  of  any  such 
scientific  research  programme  shall  be  com- 
municated to  SCAR  and  the  Depositary 
which  shall  transmit  them  to  the  Contract- 
ing Parties. 

ADDENDUM 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  the 
Representative  of  Chile: 

"The  Delegation  of  Chile  states  that  the 
reference  to  Article  IV  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
contained  in  Article  I  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion signifies  that  nothing  specified  therein 
shall  confirm,  deny  or  impair  the  rights  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  as  regards  their 
maritime  Jurisdictions  and  their  declared 
Juridical  position  on  this  matter." 


The  following  statement  was  made  by  the 
Representative  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America- 

"The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  believes  that  the  Convention  should 
contain  stronger  provisions  for  the  observa- 
tion of  operations  and  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations, especially  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
observers  of  the  Contracting  Parties  with 
each  others'  sealing  expeditions.  Opposition 
to  stronger  provisions  has  chiefly  arl.sen  not 
from  commercial  but  from  Juridical  in- 
terests. 

"Nevertheless,  the  Convention  Is  a  new 
and  valuable  International  Agreement, 
achieved  in  advance  of  the  development  of 
commercial  sealing  in  the  Antarctic,  that 
contains  many  provisions  Important  to  the 
conservation  of  seals  and  their  protection 
against  over-exploitation.  We  understand 
exploratory  commercial  sealing  ventures  may 
be  imminent- 

"In  order  not  to  diminish  the  progress 
achieved  by  this  Conference  in  International 
cooperation  for  effective  conservation  In  the 
Antarctic,  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  decided  to  sign  the  Final  Act 
and  will  submit  the  Convention  for  its  Gov- 
ernment's consideration." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


is 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busmess? 

If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  12910,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HR  129101  io  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  In  the  public  debt  limit. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
discuss  an  amendment  which  I  submitted 
a  few  days  ago.  amendment  No.  993, 
Without  asking  unanimous  con.sent  that 
certain  Senators  be  made  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment,  I  would  like  to  state  at 
this  time  that  the  following  Senators,  in 
addition  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr,  Ervin  ' ,  with  whom  I  ."sub- 
mitted the  amendment,  are  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment:  Senator  Cannon  of 
Nevada,  Senator  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota,  Senator  Symington  of  Missouri, 
Senator  Cranston  of  California.  Senator 
Gambrell  of  Georg^ia,  Senator  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin,  Senator  Pell  of  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Church  of  Idaho,  Sena- 
tor Chiles  of  Florida,  Senators  Ran- 
dolph and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Senator  Mansfield  of  Montana 

Mr.  President,  after  considering  the 
actions  taken  yesterday  by  the  Senat*  in 
connection  with  HR,  12910,  and  after 
consulting  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin>,  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  legislation  in  the  field.  I  have 
elected  not  to  call  up  my  amendment  No, 
993  to  permanently  control  executive  im- 
poundments of  appropriated  funds. 

There  are  two  major  considerations 
involved  here: 

First,  the  question  of  Executive  im- 
poundments is  a  matter  of  longstanding 
dispute  between  the  Congress  and  the 
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executive  branch.  It  touches  on  basic 
con  titutional  questions  affecting  the 
prober  division  of  constitutional  func- 
I  believe  the  subject  merits  the  full 
)eration  of  this  body  in  its  own  right 
unless  absolutely  essential,  not  as  an 
^dment  to  the  debt  limit  bill.  Hear- 
have  been  held  on  Senator  Ervin's 
md  the  likelihood  is  that  it  will  come 
bef  c  re  this  body  to  be  debate  and  voted 
on  4s  a  separate  piece  of  legislation. 

second  point  I  want  to  make  today 
is  tt^at  as  a  result  of  yesterday's  Senate 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  longer 
to  consider  the  impoundment 
question  as  an  amendment.  While  there 
remains  some  uncertainty,  if  not  confu- 
about  what  the  Senate  did  accom- 
on  Tuesday,  my  understanding  of 
mpact  of  the  Roth,  Spong.  and  Long 
ameridments  is  as  follows : 

B  Senate  has  established  a  spending 
ceilihg  for  fiscal  year  1973  of  S246.257,- 
)00.  Under  the  Spong  amendment, 
shot  Id  that  ceiling  be  exceeded  by  virtue 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriations  or  the 
exp(  nditure  of  prior  year  appropriations 
trust  funds,  the  President  would  rec- 
omn^end  reductions  sufficient  to  keep  the 
outlays  below  the  established  ceil- 
Congress  would  then  have  30  days  to 
approve  or  amend  the  President's  pro- 
,  except  that  it  would  be  bound  to 
b,ggTegat€  amount  of  spending  re- 
ductions required  to  meet  the  ceiling. 

;r    Senator    Long's    two    amend- 
ment's, certain  imcontrollable  items  such 
terest  on  the  national  debt  and  so- 
security  insurance  payments  would 
totally  exempt  from  the  ceiling.  Sec- 
his  amendment  provides  that  where 
appropriates  more  for  any  one 
department  than  the  President  has  re- 
que4ed,  or  appropriates  less,  the  ceiling 
be  adjusted  accordingly,  although 
wt)uld  never  be  adjusted  below  the 
billion  figure  which  is  now  part  of 
till. 
I  understand  it.  the  Long  araend- 
.  affects  only  congressional  appro- 
ions  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  ceiling, 
ver.  is  established  for  all  budget  out- 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  including  ex- 
pencjitures  of  pnor  appropriations  and 
trust  fund  moneys.  Should  the  net 
ys  exceed  the  ceiling  even  as  ad- 
ustdd  by  virtue  of  the  Long  amendment, 
:  'resident  will  be  required  to  recom- 
reductions  to  the  Congress  in  order 
within  the  ceiling,  whatever  that 
may  happen  to  be.  Congress  then 
.•oulti  have  the  option  of  amending  the 
s  proposal  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular reductions  to  be  made. 

I  view  the  combination  of   these 
amei^dments.  they  would  give  the  Con- 
limited  control  over  impoundments 
.hich  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
the  expenditure  ceiling.  Again,  this 
limited  control  and  it  would  apply 
during  fiscal  year  1973.  But.  to  the 
of  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
Congress  has  acted  to  deal  with  the 
quesi  ion  of  impoundments. 
Wlat  I  am  suggesting  here  is  that  the 
has  made  some  progress  through 
pong  amendment  toward  resolution 
difficult  constitutional  issue.   I 
like  Congress  to  go  further,  and 
that  it  will  when  it  considers  Sen- 
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ator  Ervin's  bill.  But.  again.  I  think  that 
bill  deserves  attention  m  its  own  right, 
and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  intend  to 
call  it  up  today. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  pro- 
grams affected  by  Executive  impound- 
ments has  been  highway  construction.  I 
know  that  actions  of  the  executive 
branch  to  withhold  authorized  funding 
of  these  projects  is  of  great  concern  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
■Works  Committee  '  Mr.  Randolph  >  who 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  Ervin  biU  and 
amendment  No.  993.  As  a  measure  of 
Senator  Randolph's  deep  concern  about 
the  withholding  of  these  funds,  I  ask  that 
a  telegram  from  the  chairman  to  the 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The    President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Congress  will 
very  shortly  begin  development  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Act  of   1972. 

Construction  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  our  principal  road-building  activity 
Since  1956,  is  now  more  than  three-quarters 
complet€d.  We  must,  therefore  begni  formu- 
lating a  new  highway  program  t«  meet  the 
needs  for  highway  transportation  services 
that  continue  to  exist. 

For  us  to  do  this,  and  for  the  States  to 
carry  out  an  orderly  highway  program,  it 
is  essential  to  know  that  the  authorized 
level  of  funding  will  be  available  frjm  year 
to  year.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  with- 
holding of  highway  obligatlona!  authority  by 
the  Executive  Brarioh  has  made  impossible 
the  accurate  long-range  planning  that  a 
highway  program  requires 

Such  action  also  has  delayed  the  comple- 
tion of  Important  highway  segments  and 
contributed  to  increases  in  their  ultlinate 
cost. 

On  September  20.  1971,  Transportation 
Secretary  John  A.  Volpe,  announced  the  re- 
lease of  $400  million  in  previously  imnound- 
ed  highway  funds.  I  indicated  that  I  hoped 
this  action  was  a  signal  that  the  Adminis- 
tration recognized  the  importance  of  full 
funding  of  the  highway  program.  However. 
further  administrative  restrictions  have  been 
imposed  on  the  ability  of  States  to  choose 
what  types  of  projects  they  will  undertake. 

The  most  recent  reportji  indicate  that 
Presidentially-imposed  Impounded  highway 
obllgational  authority  now  totals  $6.2  bil- 
lion. In  light  of  the  pressing  highway  trans- 
portation needs  and  of  the  urgency  for  de- 
veloping a  new  highway  program.  I  continue 
my  appeal  for  you  to  direct  the  release  of 
all  impounded  highway  funds  so  that  exist- 
ing commitments  can  be  met  and  the  Con- 
gress can  develop  a  new  program  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  can  be  implemented. 
Jennincs    Randolph. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  if 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  deny  to  the  President  what  is 
known  as  an  item  veto. 

Mr.  SPONG.  My  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  is  that  it  does  deny  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  an  item 
veto. 


On  yesterday  I  tried  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  there  have  been  two 
attempts  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  many  prior  to  that,  to  consti- 
tutionally give  that  right  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  they  have  both  been  defeated 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Constitution  requires 
the  veto  of  an  entire  legislative  proposal; 
and  when  that  occurs  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  override  the  veto  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  to  make  its  will  effective. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  a 
practice  has  not  grown  up  and  if  it  is  not 
followed  with  increasing  frequency  by 
Presidents  of  both  political  parties  to 
simply  impound  funds  which  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress,  and  by  so 
doing  to  refuse  to  expend  them  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  authorized 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  has  been  the  prac- 
tice. As  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  said,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
Presidents  of  both  parties.  I  believe  it 
probably  goes  back  to  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration in  its  inception. 

But  it  has  been  growing  through  the 
years,  to  the  extent  that  the  will  of  Con- 
gress in  appropriation  matters,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  is  given  to  them  under  the 
Constitution,  has  been  thwarted  not  only 
by  the  present  administration  but  by  past 
administrations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  the  effect  of  impoundment  of 
funds  by  the  President  is  not  ultimately 
that  of  an  item  veto,  without  the  bene- 
ficial aspects  of  an  item  veto.  By  that  I 
mean  when  the  President  impounds 
funds  which  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  specific  projects,  Congress  is  denied 
the  right  to  override  this  impoimdment 
under  existing  law.  and  the  effect  is  that 
the  President  very  effectively  assumes 
control  of  the  power  of  the  purse,  which 
the  Constitution  contemplates  shall  be 
exercised  by  Congress  rather  than  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
too  far  afield,  but  I  think  there  are  two 
parallel  developments  that  have  taken 
place  over  the  period  in  history  that  we 
are  discussing,  going  back  to  the  First 
World  War.  One  is  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  where  the  executive  agreement 
has  grown  into  use  to  the  extent  that  the 
treaty  ratification  functions  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  given  to  it  under  the  Constitution 
have  been  in  large  measure  bypassed; 
and  the  second  is  the  matter  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  just  re- 
lated in  his  question,  where  not  only  the 
appropriations  process  but  the  veto  proc- 
ess has  been  bypassed  by  the  manner  in 
which  funds  have  been  impounded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  offered,  with 
my  cosponsorship  and  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Randolph  » .  undertake  for  the  first  time 
to  rid  Congress  of  the  impotency  which 
the  impoimdment  of  funds  by  the  Presi- 
dent imposes  upon  Congress? 
Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  the  purpose.  The 
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measure  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, on  which  he  has  conducted  full 
hearings  and  with  which  I  am  in  full  ac- 
cord, provides  a  period  of  time  during 
which  he  has  to  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning impoundments,  and  gives  to  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  express  itself  on 
the  particular  measures  for  which  funds 
have  been  impounded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  has  stated, 
the  bill  requires  the  President  to  report 
to  Congress  the  impoundment  of  any 
funds  by  him  or  by  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  with 
his  authority;  and  the  bill  provides,  in 
effect,  that  this  report  shall  constitute  a 
privileged  matter,  and  that  unless  Con- 
gress within  a  period  of  60  days  confirms 
the  action  of  the  President  or  of  the  ex- 
ecutive official  in  impounding  the  funds, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  expend 
those  fimds  in  accordance  with  the  will 
expressed  by  Congress  in  the  bill  appro- 
pi'iating  such  funds. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  con-ect;  and  if 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
allow  me,  I  would  like  to  recite  the  par- 
ticular instance  which  prompted  my  in- 
terest in  the  Senator's  bill  during  his 
hearings. 

We  have  in  northern  Virginia,  between 
Alexandria  and  Arlington,  a  body  of 
water  that  has  flooded  numerous  times 
in  the  last  15  or  20  years.  It  is  known 
as  Four-Mile  Run. 

After  several  efforts  to  secure  an  ap- 
propriation and  before  that  to  secure 
certification  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
that  the  proper  cost-benefit  ratio  existed, 
we  finally  succeeded.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Virginia  had  to  find  a  special  act  passed 
maybe  8  or  9  years  ago.  to  enable  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  authorize 
fimds  for  this  project. 

Shortly  thereafter,  based  on  that  au- 
thorization, we  obtained  an  appropria- 
tion to  begin  the  project.  F\inds  for  the 
appropriation  had  never  been  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  money  was  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated, but  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  through  the  OMB,  froze 
funds  for  all  items  that  were  not  in  the 
budget  for  tnat  year.  So.  here  we  had 
a  specific  project  which  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  determined  was  of  an  emer- 
gency nature,  but  because  it  was  not  in 
the  initial  budget  the  money  was  im- 
pounded, and  a  start  on  the  project  was 
delayed  for  a  period  of  time  as  a  result. 
Congress  had  no  opportunity  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Congress  in  that  particular  in- 
stance had  clearly  expressed  its  inten- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  these  disastrous 
floods,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  legal  effect,  impounded  those 
funds,  and  every  time  an  exceedingly 
heavy  rain  came,  the  people  residing  in 
that  area  suffered  the  very  damage  which 
Congress  had  undertaken  to  prevent 
them  from  suffering. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Now.  this  amendment  and 
the  bill  which  is  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  both  recognize 
that  imder  certain  circumstances  a  Pres- 


ident may  act  wisely  in  impounding 
funds,  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  true,  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  by  the  introduction 
of  the  amendment  that  many  of  the 
decisions  with  regard  to  impoundment 
have  not  been  wise. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  amendment  it- 
self provides  that  upon  the  making  of 
the  reports  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
by  the  President  in  respect  to  the  im- 
poundment of  funds,  any  Member  of 
Congress  can  offer  a  resolution  which 
would  give  approval  to  the  impounding 
of  the  funds  by  the  President,  and  that 
that  resolution  should  not  be  referred  to 
any  committee,  but  on  the  contrary 
should  be  treated  as  a  privileged  matter, 
and  Congress  in  its  wisdom  could  call  up 
the  resolution  for  action :  and  it  provides 
that  there  should  be  a  limited  time  for 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  wliich 
cannot  be  amended,  and  that  Congress 
can  approve  the  impoundment  of  the 
funds  if  Congress  considers  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  impoundinc  the 
funds  was  a  wise  action,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  coiTect.  The  meas- 
ure gives  Congress  an  opportunity,  witliin 
a  limited  time,  as  a  privileged  matter,  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  an  executive 
decision  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  is  there  not  a  provi- 
sion embodied  in  the  resolution  which 
gives  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
point  out  to  Congress  all  of  the  reasons 
which  prompted  him  to  impound  the 
funds,  so  that  Congress  can  have  the 
views  of  the  President  in  the  event  a  res- 
olution approving  such  impoimdment  is 
offered  in  either  House  of  Congre.ss? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  so  the  amendment 
and  the  bill  similar  to  the  amendment 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  are  efforts  to  restore  the  pow- 
er of  the  purse  to  Congress,  and  to  en- 
able Congress  to  deal  with  a  matter  with 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  deal  on 
account  of  the  impounding  of  funds  in 
the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  it 
open  for  Congress  to  agree  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President's  act  in  impounding 
the  funds,  if  Congress  believes  tlie 
reasons  given  are  sufficient? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  true:  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
be  to  negate  the  practice  which  presently 
constitutes  an  item  veto  contrary  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  And  it.  in  effect,  deals 
with  this  problem  in  a  way  that  makes 
effective  the  power  of  Congress  to  act 
where  Congress  thinks  that  the  expendi- 
tm-es  should  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  its  original  intent? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  the  illuminating  position 
he  has  taken  with  respect  to  this  question 
of  impoundment,  and  to  commend  him 
on  the  wisdom  of  not  calling  up  the 
amendment  for  a  Senate  vote  at  this 
time,  because,  as  he  states,  the  amend- 
ment would  be  ^innexed  to  a  temporary 
bill  which  would  go  out  of  existence  very 
speedily;  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  have  permanent  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

The  bill  which  embodies  the  same  pro- 


visions as  the  amendm.ent  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  subcommittee 
to  which  it  was  referred,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Separation  of  Powers,  and 
now  IS  pending  before  the  full  Judiciarv- 
Committee.  I  beheve  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  got  action  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  I  believe  that  this  course 
of  action  would  be  much  better  than 
adding  the  amendment  to  a  bill  which  is 
temporary  m  nature.  I  note  that  the  bill 
is  called  a  bill  to  raise  the  temporary 
debt  limit,  and  I  think  that  is  an  ap- 
propriate title. 

The  most  temp.orary  thing  in  existence 
is  the  debt  limit.  If  my  recollection  serves 
me  correctly,  il  we  raise  the  debt  limit 
at  tliis  time,  it  will  be  the  19th  time  that 
the  debt  limit  has  been  raised  .since  1965. 

As  I  .say.  It  IS  the  most  temporary 
thing.  It  is  an  exercise  in  futility  to  have 
a  debt  limit  when  Congress  raises  the 
debt  limit  every  time  the  President  asks 
It  to  do  so,  I  think  we  oui'ht  to  uo  ahead 
and  pass  one  bill  of  a  permanent  nature 
that  lillow.'S  tlie  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  dive  just  as  deeply  as  it 
wants  into  the  sea  of  financial  irrespon- 
sibility. Now  we  enjoy  .^o  much  the 
extrcise  of  setting  fictitious.  India- 
rubber,  expandable  debt  limit  that  we 
raise  it  two  or  three  times  a  year.  It 
has  become  a  favorite  legislative  exercise 
in  what  I  call  a  species  of  legislative 
.cymnastics. 

I  have  voted  consistently  against  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit,  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  continue  to  do  .so  and 
to  make  it  more  rigid.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  goine  to  get  any  financial  responsi- 
bility or  any  fiscal  .sanity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  until  we  clamp  down 
on  this  matter  and  get  a  debt  limit  which 
is  not  sn  temporarv  m  nature  that  it  is 
raised  every  3  or  4  months. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
'North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator's bill  has  now  cleared  his  subcom- 
mittee and  will  be  considered  by  the 
entire  Judiciary  Committee.  Repre.sent- 
ative  Anderson,  from  Tennessee,  has 
introduced  this  measure  in  the  House, 
with  well  over  125  cosponsors. 

I  tlimk  that  the  questions  of  impound- 
ments and  of  the  item  veto  havinc  been 
touched  yesterday  in  the  amendment 
to  the  Roth  amendment  which  I  offered. 
they  will  be  subjects  that  thLs  body  and 
Congress  as  a  whole  will  have  to  face 
up  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  advi.se  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  that,  notwithstanding  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  impoundment 
of  funds  approved  by  Congress  at  the 
insistence  of  the  President.  I  wish  there 
were  some  way  we  could  impound  the 
debt  limit 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  had  his  amendment 
inserted  in  the  Record.  If  not.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  inserted  m  the  Record 
at  this  point,  .so  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  be  apprised  of  the  pro\i- 
sions  of  the  amendment  which  contain 


7516 


Ider  tical  language  that  is  in  the  bill  now 
pent  ling  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
\fr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unafiimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
amendment  No.  993  printed  in  the 


my 
I 


Rec  )rd 


igain  thank  the  Senator  from  North 


Car  )lina. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reord,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
Tl  at  la)  whenever  the  President  Impounds 
any  funds  appropriated  by  law  out  of  the 
Treasury  for  a  .specific  purpose  or  project. 
or  a  jproves  the  Impounding  of  such  funds 
by  i  ny  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
Statis,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
tranimlt  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repr  ffsentatlves  a  special  message  specify- 
ing 
(  1 
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the  amount  of  funds  Impounded, 
the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
nc^ions  affected  thereby,  and 

the  reasons  for  the  Impounding  of  such 
ck. 
I    Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
to  subsection  lai  shall  be  transmitted 
e  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
on  the  same  day.  and  shall  be  delivered 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate 
in  session,  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
of  Representatives  if  the  House  Is  not 
ion  Each  such  message  shall  be  printed 
locument  of  each  House. 
2    The  President  shall  cease  the  Im- 
pouiiding  of  funds  set  forth  In  each  special 
messige  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
(  lis  session  after  the  message  is  received 
e  Congress  unless  the  specific  Impound- 
shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Congress 
accordance  with  the  procedure  set  out  m 
n  4  of  this  Act 
3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  im- 
nfcling  of  funds  Includes — 

withholding    of    funds    i  whether    by 

ishing    reserves    or    otherwise )    appro- 

d  for  projects  or  activities,  and  the  ter- 

mafion  of  authorized  projects  or  activities 

hlch  appropriations  have  been  made, 


delaying  the  e.xpendlture  or  obligation 

;nds  beyond  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 

ich  expenditure  or  obligation  was' In- 

by   Congress    In   appropriating   such 


4.    lai    The  following   subsections  of 

ection  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 

Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 

respectlvely.  and  as  such  they  shall  be 

a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House. 

tlvely.  but  applicable  only  with  respect 

procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 

!  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 

:  and  they  shall  supersede  other  rules 

1  o  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 

I'ith;  and 

with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 

rlght  of  either  House  to  change  the 

ISO   far   as   relating    to   the   procedure 

it   House)    at    any    time,    in    the    same 

;r.  and   to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 

f   any   other  rule   of   that   House, 

1  (    For  purposes  of  this  section,   the 

'resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 

of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 

ves.  as  the  case  may  be.  which  is  In- 

I  ed    and    acted    upon   by   both   Houses 

the  end  of  the  first   period  of  sixty 

days  of  continuous  session  of  the 

ss  after  the  date  on  which  the  Presl- 

message  is  received  by  that  House. 

The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 

resolution    shall    read    as    follows: 

the  Senate  (House  of  Representatives) 

■■es   the    impounding   of   funds   as   set 

In  the  special  message  of  the  President 

Senate     (House)     Document 


ea  :h 


(3)  For  purposes  of  this  s-jbsecticn.  the 
continuity  of  a  session  1:5  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In 
sess.on  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period. 

(c)(1)  A  resolution  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  a  special  message  shall  not  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  and  shall  be  privileged 
business  for  immediaJe  consideration.  It 
shall  at  any  time  be  In  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  e.Tect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  re.solution  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be 
in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
IS  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

I  2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  Ls  agreed  to,  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween thcie  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  resolution 
shall  not  be  in  order.  It  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis.^greed  to,  and 
it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  consider 
any  other  resolution  introduced  with  respect 
to  the  same  special  mes.sage, 

i3»  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business:,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate 

i4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  wants  to  make  it\ery 
clear  that  he  does  not  disapprove  of  all 
the  impoundment's  that  have  taken  place. 
But  I  believe  it  is  time  that  this  body  and 
the  other  body  jointly  reclaim  a  measure 
of  the  constitutional  authority  they  have. 
As  long  as  the  item  veto  practice, 
through  impoundments,  e.xists.  I  think 
the  Constitution  or  the  .spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  beinc  violated. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  expre.ssed  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject a  hundred  percent  correctly  in  the 
statement  he  has  just  made. 

Mr   SPONG   I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
technical  and  conforming  amendment.  I 
am  informed  that  it  requires  unanimous 
consent  to  be  considered,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  offer  the  amendment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  subsection  la)  of  section  3  i  as  added 
by  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Long)  — 

( 1 )  strike  out  "$246. 257, 0(X), 000"  and  Insert 
"$246,300,000,000":    and 

1 2)  strike  out  "ic)  and  id)"  and  Insert 
"lb),  (c) .  and  (d)  ", 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 


to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  years  that  I  have  served  in 
the  Senate  I  have  never  voted  to  increase 
the  debt  limit.  It  is  an  exercise  in  futility 
and,  frankly,  a  little  dishonest  because 
no  matter  how  fast  we  raise  the  limit 
we  always  spend  more  than  we  have  lim. 
ited  ourselves  to. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  wiser  and 
certainly  more  in  keeping  with  honesty  if 
we  merely  did  away  with  the  debt  limit 
instead  of  going  tlu'ough  this  annual 
exercise  we  are  engaged  in. 

ANNOUNCEIVIENT  OF  POSITION  ON  VOTES 

Ml-.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
yesterday,  March  7,  1972.  IXuIng  the 
time  the  Senate  was  in  session,  it  held 
four  record  votes  on  which  I  was  not 
previoiisly  positioned.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing. I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  Senator 
Spong's  amendment  to  the  Roth  amend- 
ment, "yea"  on  Senator  Roth's  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  Senator  Spong's 
amendment,  and  "yea"  on  each  of  Sen- 
ator Long's  two  amendments. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  almost 
the  same  breath  the  Senate  yesterday 
adopted  the  Roth  amendment  placing  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  Federal  expend- 
itures and  then  immediately  adopted  an 
amendment  which  effectively  takes  the 
substance  out  of  its  early  position. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Long  amendment,  which,  simply 
stated,  makes  it  possible  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  over  the  budget  request  with 
impunity. 

Instead  of  having  an  expenditure  ceil- 
ing to  curtail  overspending  by  Congress, 
we  now  have  an  elastic  expenditure  ceil- 
ing that  permits  us  to  extend  this  ceiling 
each  time  an  appropriations  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  spending  limit. 

In  this  time  of  inflationary  crisis  the 
Nation  looks  to  Congress  for  consistency 
of  action.  Last  year  we  passed  legisla- 
tion to  continue  wage  and  price  controls 
and  by  doing  so  shored  up  some  Ameri- 
can suspicions  about  the  Congress 
sincerity  to  stop  inflation.  In  this  action 
we  said  to  the  Nation  that  Congress  will 
do  all  in  its  power  to  protect  its  citizens 
by  keeping  wage  and  price  increases  in 
reasonable  limits  and  maintain  their 
purchasing  power. 

The  Senate  has  failed  to  redeem  its 
pledge  to  the  American  people.  It  has 
failed  to  keep  the  faith  with  action  taken 
to  control  the  private  sector.  The  Senate 
will  act  to  limit  the  freedoms  of  the 
American  people  but  it  will  take  no 
action  to  limit  its  freedom  to  spend  their 
hard-earned  dollars. 

If  we  are  to  restore  economic  prosper- 
ity to  this  country,  we  must  discipline 
ourselves.  We  have  a  primary  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  people  to  cease 
our  incessant  raids  on  their  sa-v^ngs. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  was  my  decision 
to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  public 
debt  limit.  If  the  Senate  failed  to  pass 
meaningful  legislation  to  re.strain  con- 
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gressional  spending.  I  am  prepared  to 
honor  this  commitment  and  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  consider  this  course. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  seem  to  be  going  through  otir 
annual  charade  of  raising  the  debt  lim- 
it. Each  year  we  set  a  limit  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  each  year  as  we  approach 
that  Umit,  we  raise  it  again.  In  spite  of 
this,  we  still  have  the  nerve  to  refer  to 
this  as  a  debt  limit  or  ceiling.  Clearly 
it  is  not.  It  is  like  a  race  with  a  movable 
finish  line.  If  we  impose  a  limit,  it  should 
be  just  that  with  no  extension  of  the 
finish  line.  If  we  cannot  adhere  to  it,  we 
should  just  eliminate  the  debt  ceiling  and 
confer  carte  blanche  spending  powers  on 
Congress.  Since  1961  when  I  entered 
the  House,  Congress  has  dealt  with  the 
debt  limit  on  19  separate  occasions — 
almost  twice  per  year.  During  that 
time  we  have  increased  the  permanent 
limit  by  $115  billion  and  the  temporary 
limit  by  $157  billion.  We  are  told  that 
we  will  have  to  raise  it  again  before 
July  1,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  cannot  be 
here  for  the  vote,  I  would  not  support 
this  type  of  monkey  business  with  con- 
gressional spending  of  public  tax  funds. 
The  days  of  doing  things  by  mirrors 
should  be  ended. 

Before  the  next  consideration  of  this 
problem.  I  will  be  exploring  the  effects 
of  repealing  the  "debt  nonlimit."  I  will 
probably  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  repeal  it  so  that  future  charades  can- 
not be  continued  and  only  congressional 
restraint  will  be  involved. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  against  this  measure  increas- 
ing the  debt  ceiling.  I  shall  do  so  as  a 
means  or  protest. 

I  feel  that  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  living  in  a  fool's  par- 
adise in  regard  to  the  Nation's  financial 
affairs. 

The  smashing  Federal  funds  deficits 

being  run  by  the  Federal  Government 

$30  bilUon  last  year,  $45  billion  this  year, 
^  and  $36  billion  next  year — are  dramatic 
evidence  as  to  just  how  grave  and  how 
desperate  is  the  Government's  financial 
situation.  So  I  shall  vote  against  this 
measure  as  a  protest. 

According  to  official  Government  fig- 
ures, the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  June 
30,  1973,  will  total  $493  billion. 

The  significant  and  startling  aspect  of 
this  is  that  a  little  more  than  25  percent 
of  this  total  will  have  been  a  result  of 
only  4  years  of  deficits.  For  the  4  fiscal 
years  1970.  1971,  1972.  and  1973,  the  ac- 
cumulated Federal  net  deficits  will  total 
$124  biUion.  This  figure  is  a  little  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
PUbUc  debt  of  $493  biUion  as  of  June  30 
1973. 

Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  are  liv- 
ing in  a  fool's  paradise  insofar  as  the 
Nation's  finances  are  concerned. 

There  is  no  willingness  on  the  part  of 
either  Congress  or  the  administration  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  expenditiu-es.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  this  current  fiscal  year,  the 
administration  recommended  an  increase 
of  more  than  $19  billion  in  Federal  fund 
appropriations. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
legislation.  In  my  judgment,  imless  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  are  willing 
to  face  the  fiscal  facts,  our  Government 
wUl  sink  even  deeper  into  debt.  Already, 
the  total  national  debt  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  other  coimtries  of  the 
world  combined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  I  had  prepared  giving  re- 
ceipts, outlays,  and  deficits  for  the  period 
1954-73  be  published  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    INTEREST    ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1954  73  INCLUSIVE 

|ln  billions  of  dallais| 


Year 


Receipts      Outlays 


Surplus 

(•)oi 

dedcit 

(-) 


Debt 
interest 


1954 62.8 

1955 58.1 

1956 , 65.4 

1957..   68,8 

1958 66.6 

1959..   65.8 

1%0 75.7 

1961 75.2 

1%2 79.7 

1%3..   83.6 

1964 87,2 

1965 90.9 

1966 101.4 

1967 111,8 

1968 114  7 

1969 143,3 

1970 143,2 

1971... 133  7 

1972' 137,8 

19731 150,6 

20-yeartotal 1,916,3     2,141.8 


65. 
62. 
63. 

67. 
69. 

77. 

74, 

79, 

86. 

90, 

95, 

94. 

106, 

126, 

143. 

148, 

156, 

163, 

182 

186, 


-3,1 
-4.2 

+  1.6 

+  1.7 

-3.  1 

-11.2 

+.8 

-4,  1 

-6-9 

-6,5 

-8  6 

-3-9 

-5,  I 

-15  0 

-28,4 

-5,5 

-13,  1 

-30,0 

-44-7 

-36.2 


6.4 

6.4 

6.8 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

9.2 

9,0 

9,1 

9,9 

10.7 

11,4 

12,0 

13,4 

14,6 

16,6 

19.3 

20,8 

21.2 

22,3 


225.  5       241.  5 


'  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Tieasury 
Department. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
the  statement  a  moment  ago  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Congress  habitually,  over 
stated  periods,  engages  in  the  legislative 
mockery  of  establishing  an  alleged  debt 
ceiling  which  neither  the  executive 
branch  nor,  I  am  constrained  to  say, 
the  legislative  branch  intends  to  have 
any  credibility. 

During  recent  months,  America  was 
shocked  to  discover  that  the  European 
aations  had  lost  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  I  was  hoping  that  that  shock 
would  result  in  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch,  taking  serious  stock 
of  the  financial  state  in  which  this  Na- 
tion finds  itself  today. 

The  practice  of  frequently  imposing 
a  debt  limit — always  at  higher  sums — 
is  not  the  only  thing  that  we  use  to  de- 
lude ourselves  about.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me  right,  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  United  States  will  have  bal- 
anced its  budgets  only  seven  times  in  43 
years.  During  those  7  years  in  which  it 
did  balance  its  budgets,  the  simi  total  of 
all  the  surpluses  for  those  7  years  was 
approximately  the  same  amount  as  the 
deficit  which  this  Nation  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

There  is  a  second  method  by  which 
we  delude  ourselves.  We  talk  about  our 
national  gross  product.  We  brag  on  the 


fact  that  the  national  gross  product  has 
risen  very  much  during  the  pa.st  43  years. 
Now,  the  gross  national  product  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of 
all  the  goods  and  services  produced  in 
the  United  States  during  a  given  year 

Someone  has  said  that  we  are  the 
only  nation  on  earth  which  puts  all  of  its 
performance,  both  good  and  hideous,  in 
one  package  and  then  brag  on  that  pack- 
age. He  was  speaking  in  respect  to  the 
gross  national  product. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  gross  national 
product  consists  of. 

It  consists  of  the  payment  made  to 
Americans  for  good,  honest  services,  and 
for  the  value  of  the  goods  which  thev.  bv 
hard  labor,  produce. 

If  the  grass  national  product  stopped 
at  such  things  as  that,  no  one  would  have 
any  occasion  to  criticize  it  or  to  question 
its  accuracy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  gross  national 
product  does  not  stop  with  counting  the 
products  of  honest  labor  and  the  com- 
pensation gained  by  honest  labor  Even 
the  sale  price  of  plastic  back  .scratchers 
is  included  in  the  gross  national  product, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  funerals.  The  gross 
national  product  includes  the  bombs  we 
drop  in  Southeast  Asia.  During  the  years 
of  their  production,  it  has  included  heli- 
copters and  airplanes  last  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

During  this  period  of  40-odd  years, 
the  population  of  the  United  Slates  has 
grown  62  percent.  Those  who  brag  on 
the  gross  national  product  leave  that  fact 
out  of  consideration. 

Manifestly,  today,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  require  62  percent  more 
products  to  satisfy  their  demands  than 
they  did  when  the  population  was  62  jjer- 
cent  le-ss  than  it  is  now. 

Neces-sarily,  a  population  which  has 
increased  62  percent  during  this  time  of 
fiscal  folly,  has  to  produce  at  least  62 
percent  more  products  to  stay  even  with 
the  economic  state  of  the  country  as  it 
existed  40-odd  years  ago. 

But  those  who  brag  on  the  gross  na- 
tional product  ignore  the  increase  in  our 
population  and  just  talk  about  the  in- 
crease in  our  gross  national  product. 

Another  observation  about  the  gross 
national  product  is  that  it  is  just  as  full 
of  inflation  as  a  mangj-  hound  dog  is  of 
fleas.  It  costs  $2.44  now  to  purchase  an 
amount  of  goods  or  .services  that  a  dollar 
would  have  purchased  at  the  time  we 
began  to  go  on  this  financial  binge.  So, 
although  our  gross  national  product  has 
increased  through  inflation,  as  intimated 
a  while  ago.  every  time  the  price  of  beef- 
steak goes  up.  or  shoestrings,  so  does  the 
gross  national  product. 

We  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
we  can  continue  to  engage  in  all  of  these 
fiscal  follies  because  of  the  increase  in 
our  gross  national  product.  It  is  verj- 
significant  that  part  of  the  increase  m 
the  national  debt,  and  a  ver>-  .substantial 
part — somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$140  billion  principal  and  an  untold 
amount  of  interest — has  been  given  away 
by  the  American  people  to  approximately 
125  separate  foreign  nations. 

The  greatest  expert  on  foreign  aid  is 
Representative  Otto  Passman  of  Loui- 
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slana.  who  heads  the  subcommittee 
V  hich  deals  with  the  question  of  foreign 
a  d  primarily.  The  story  li  told,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Wa.shmgton  press,  that 
0  1  one  occasion  the  administrator  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  appeared  before 
Representative  Passman's  subcommittee. 
F  epresentative  Passman  made  inquiry  of 
tile  administrator  as  to  the  number  and 
nimes  of  foreign  nations  to  which  the 
d?partment  under  his  control  was  then 
e  ctending  foreign  aid.  The  administrator 
turned  somewhat  red  as  a  result  of  em- 
birrassment  because  of  his  own  igno- 
nce.  He  told  Representative  Passman 
he  wa5  sorry  that  he  could  not 
upply  that  information  then,  but  he 
ould  supply  it  for  the  record. 
He  went  back  to  his  department  and 
uhdertook  to  determine  the  mamber  and 
i  le  names  of  foreign  countries  to  which 
department  had  been  supplying  for- 
gn  aid.  He  was  unable  to  find  an  answer 
lat  satisfied  him.  Then  he  did  what  we 
1  often  do.  He  called  the  Library  of 
ress  and  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
es,? to  inform  him  as  to  the  number 
id  names  of  foreign  countries  which, 
ujider  ills  supervision,  was  then  being 
tended  foreign  aid. 

After  some  days  of  re.search  the  Li- 
ary  of  Congress  was  unable  to  secure 
ufRcient  information  to  ansv.er  the 
estion  correctly.  It  then,  knowing  that 
resentative  P.\ssma.\  wa.s  an  expert 
this  sub.iect.  called  Representative 
.ssMAN  and  inquired  of  him  as  to  the 
nbmes  and  the  numbers  of  foreign  na- 
ti3ns  to  which  the  United  States  was  ex- 
tending foreign  aid  at  that  time  so  that 
they  m.ight  be  able  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  interrogation  submitted  to  them  by 
[lie  administrator  of  the  foreign  aid 
pj-ogram. 

It  has  been  a  queer  thing  that  this 
country  has  recklessly  squandered  its 
rrsources  and  money  on  foreign  aid 
a  nong  foreign  nations  a^  a  sailor  squan- 
d-rs  his  monthly  stipend  in  a  reckless 
nr  anner  for  his  own  enjoyment.  The 
agic  fact  is  that  the  United  States  ha.; 
d  to  borrow  money  to  give  away.  If  an 
irjdividual  were  to  borrow  money  for  the 
se  of  giving  it  away,  his  family  and 
s  friends  would  institute  an  inquisiticn 
limacy  and  procure  the  appointment 
a  guardian  to  manage  his  affairs. 
However,  if  an  American  politician 
vocates  that  the  United  States  borrow 
ney  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  away, 
IS  likely  to  be  elected  President  or 
liosen  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
es.  And  if  he  fails  to  attain  any  of 
tHese  offices  by  the  election  route,  he  is 
mjost  certain  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

I  intend  to  do  as  I  have  done  in  the 
pist,  vote  against  raising  this  most  tem- 
porary national  debt  limit.  I  think  we 
aie  going  to  have  some  drastic  experi- 
eiiCcs  in  the  financial  field  before  we  re- 
cqver  our  financial  stamina. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  passage  of  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  1  week  ago 
participated  in  a  colloquy  here  on  the 
S<tnate  floor,  joined  by  the  distinguished 
S(  nators  from  Virginia  <  Mr.  Byrd  » ,  Wis- 
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consin    <Mr.    Prcxmire'.    Georgia    <Mr. 
Gambrell  I ,  and  Tennes.«ee  '  Mr.  Brock  » . 

At  that  time,  I  announced  my  inten- 
tion to  introduce  my  original  spending 
limitation  bill  ^s.  .3123  >  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiJir.g  legislation  'H,R. 
12910' .  now  pending  before  us.  It  seemed 
to  me  then,  as  it  still  dce~.  that  increases 
in  our  national  debt  can  only  realisti- 
cally be  reduced,  or  eliminated,  if  we  in 
Congress  apply  a  dependable  brake  on 
total  Federal  spending  Without  such  a 
ceiling,  raising  the  debt  becomes  an  un- 
avoidable measure  It  is  a  bit  like  lock- 
ing the  barn  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen. 

During  last  week's  discussion,  I  made 
it  quite  clear  that  I  could  not  support  a 
further  increase  of  S20  billion  in  permis- 
sible debt  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  spending  ceiling  with  some  real  clout. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  pa.-.'^ed  such  a 
measure  by  adoptin..i',  53-30,  my  spend- 
ing-UmitatiC'n  amendment,  as  modified 
by  languaL'e  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  Spong  ' .  But.  within  the  space  of  an 
hour,  the  teeth  were  extracted  from  tliat 
measure  by  another  amendment. 

By  adopting  its  language,  the  Senate 
has  exempted  from  the  discipline  of  a 
ceiling  four  major  categories  of  so-called 
uncontrollable  Federal  expenditures — 
social  security,  national  service  life  in- 
surance, debt  interest,  and  farm  price 
supports.  Further,  this  preemptory 
meature  permits  the  ceiling  to  be  raised 
whenever  Congress  passes  appropriations 
in  excess  of  chose  recommended  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Both  of  these  provisions  iiermit,  in  ef- 
fect, total  spending  for  the  upcoming 
year  to  run  its  course,  unbridled  by  the 
discipline  of  a  strict  ceiling  that  would 
have  applied  both  to  the  executive  branch 
as  well  as  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  introduced  the 
notion  of  a  no-exemption  ceiling  last 
November,  when  estimates  for  fiscal  vear 
1972  spending  had  chmbed  more  than  $3 
billion  ever  the  origmal  January 
estimate.  Just  2  months  later,  the 
President  reported  that  spending  will 
reach  S236  6  billion  this  fiscal  vear,  more 
than  S7  billion  above  his  original  figure 

Coupling  this  with  congressional  ac- 
tions to  redure  taxes  and  a  general  short- 
fall in  revenues  because  of  lower  GNP 
figures,  we  must  return  to  our  constit- 
uents this  year  with  news  the  Federal 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972  will  almost 
certainly  exceed  S45  billion,  the  largest 
since  the  crisis  years  of  World  War  II. 

Further  deficits  in  fiscal  years  1969-71 
have  helped  fuel  a  general  inflation  which 
has  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  some  23  percent  in  5  years.  Fur- 
thermore, the  dismal  record  of  actual 
versus  estimated  deficits  augurs  still 
greater  overruns  than  the  $36  -billion 
deficit  predicted  for  fisc.l  year   1973. 

Next  year  if  history  acts  as  any  prec- 
edent, the  administration  will  inherit 
a  legacy  of  mounting  Federal  debts. 
Faced  with  the  possibility  of  renewed 
inflation  and  further  international  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar,  we  in  Congress  may 
be  asked  to  le\w  new  taxes  on  the  Ameri- 
can people,  a  most  unwelcome,  and  I  feel 
avoidable,  step. 


I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  ambiva- 
lence of  those  who  call  for  genuine  fiscal 
responsibility  one  minute  and  then  de- 
stroy the  very  legislation  which  would 
achieve  that  end.  A  ceiling  full  of  holes 
IS,  in  some  respects,  worse  than  no  ceil- 
ing at  all,  for  it  deludes  the  public  into 
believing  that  Congress  has  taken  a  stand 
against  runaway  spending  when  in  fact 
It  has  not. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  budget  message 
January  24.  personally  called  for  a  strict 
limitation  on  spending.  My  amendment 
was  exactly  that.  His  Treasury  Secretary 
and  Budget  Director  both  called  for  this 
language  in  several  sets  of  congressional 
testimony.  The  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  applauded  the  effort.  Yet, 
the  administration  refused  to  support  my 
m^casure.  timely  and  germane  though  it 
was.  fearful  that  any  encumberance  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  might  delay  its 
passage. 

The  debt  ceiling  will,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
creaspd  now,  and  again  in  June  when  the 
atlmaniitration  will  be  forced  to  come 
back  for  an  additional  borrowing  limit. 
But,  it  d^3s  so  without  m.y  vote  and  with- 
out the  effective  ceiling  we  need  to  hold 
the  spending  line  in  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Th?  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
n-unce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
1  Mr.  Bayh  I .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gkwel*.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <  Mr.  Harris  i .  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana 'Mr.  Hartke>.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  <Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  '  Mr.  Humphrey  » .  the  Sen- 
atcr  from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson i, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE  I .  the  Senator  from  Maine 
■  Mr.  MusKiE  I .  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  '  Mr.  Randolph  » .  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gqvern  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  aLso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
( Mr.  Ribicoff  > .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.   I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK )  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would   vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53. 
nays  29.  as  follows: 


[No.  94  Leg.] 

YEAS— 53 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Allot!; 

Feng 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hart 

Pell 

Beall 

Hrii.=ka 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Bentsen 

Javlts 

Scott 

Bible 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Bocj^s 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Bwoke 

Lon? 

Stevens 

Burdtck 

Maijnuson 

Stcven-on 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Svmln:;ton 

Case 

Mathias 

Taft 

Church 

McClellan 

Tower 

C.iopcr 

McGee 

Timnev 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Williams 

Curtis 

Moss 

Young 

Dole 

Nelson 

NAYS— 29 

AU-n 

E'lender 

J  >rdan,  N.C 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Brock 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Bucklev 

Fulbrlsht 

Proxmlre 

Byra.  Va. 

Gambrell 

Roth 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Spong 

Chiles 

Gurney 

Stennis 

Cook 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Weicker 

Eastland 

Hollln„'S 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

B.iyh 

Humphrey 

M'jskie 

Dominick 

Jackson 

Percy 

Grayel 

McGovern 

Randolph 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Ribicoff 

Hartke 

Miller 

Sparkman 

Hu:_'hes 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

So  the  bill   (H.R.   12910)   was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  two  motions  that  are  necessary  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

First.  I  move  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  12910  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  Curtiss  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  427.  S.  2574,  so  that  it  will  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell  i  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2574)  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  mail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Voter  Registration  Act". 

Sec.  2.  la)  Title  13.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  11— -NATIONAL  VOTER  REGIS- 
TRATION ADMINISTRATION 
"Sec. 

"401.  Definitions. 
"402.  Establishment. 
"403.  Duties  and  powers. 
"404.  Qualifications  and  procedure. 
"405.  Registration  forms. 
"406.  Distribution  of  registration  forms, 
"407.  Prevention  of  fraudulent  registration. 
"408.  Penalties. 
"409.  Financial  assistance. 
"410.  Regulations. 
"§  401.  Defininltions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'Administration'  means  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Administration; 

"(2)  'State'  means  each  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  political  subdivisions  of  each 
State,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(3)  'Federal  office'  means  the  office  of  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  a  Senator,  u 
Representative,  or  the  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

"(4)  'Federal  election'  means  any  primary, 
special,  general,  or  otlier  election  held  for 
the  purpose  of  nomiiiaiing  or  electing  can- 
didates for  any  Federal  office.  Including  any 
election  held  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
voter  preference  for  the  nomination  of  in- 
dividuals for  election  to  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  any  election 
held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates 
to  a  national  political  party  nominating  con- 
vention or  to  a  caucus  held  for  the  purpo.se 
of  selecting  delegates  to  such  a  convention; 

■■(5)  'State  ai.d  local  election'  means  any 
election  other  than  a  Federal  election;   and 

"(6)  State  or  local  official'  means  any  in- 
dividual who  acts  as  an  official  or  agent  of 
a  government  of  a  State  to  register  qualified 
electors,  or  to  conduct  or  supervise  any  Fed- 
eral election  in  a  State. 
"§  402.  Establishment 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  ar.d 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
an  Administrator  and  two  Associate  Admin- 
istrators for  terms  of  four  years  each,  who 
may  continue  in  office  until  a  successor  is 


qui-.lificd.  An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
term  to  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed. The  Associate  Administrators  shall  not 
be  adherents  of  the  same  political  party. 
The  Administrator  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Administration. 
'  >  40:i.  Duties  and  powers 

■•The  Administration  shall — 

"il)  establish  aiid  adml..ister  a  national 
voter  registration  program  for  Federal  elec- 
tions in  accordance  with  this  chapter; 

"(2;  collect  analyze,  and  arrange  for  the 
publication  and  sale  by  the  Government 
Priming  Office  of  Information  concernnig 
elections  m  the  United  States; 

'•(3)  provide  a.iiistance  to  State  and  local 
officials  concerning  the  national  voter  regis- 
tration program  and  election  problems  gen- 
erally. 

"(41  obtain  facilities  and  supplies  and  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the 
Administration  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
powers  under  this  chapter,  and  such  officers 
and  employees  shall  be  in  the  competitive 
service  under  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

■■lO)  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  officers  and 
employees  for  temporary  services  as  author- 
ized under  subchapter  11  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  for  temporary  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census; 

•■(6i  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congre^^s  a  report  on  its  activities, 
and  on  voter  registration  and  elections  gen- 
erally m  the  United  States,  immediately  fol- 
lowing each  biennial  general  Pederarelec- 
tlon;   and 

"(7)    take  such   other  action  as  it  deems 
nece&sary  and  proper  to  carry  out  its  duties 
and  powers  under  this  chapter. 
"S  404.  Qualifications  and  procedure 

"(at  An  Individual  who  is  a  qualified  elec- 
tor under  State  law  except  as  to  duration  of 
residency  but  who  is  a  resident  of  a  State  on 
and  after  the  thirtieth  day  before  a  Federal 
election,  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and 
vote  in  a  Federal  election  in  that  State. 

"ibi  An  individual  registered  to  vote  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election. 

•(c)  Whenever  a  Federal  election  is  held  in 
any  State,  the  Administration  may,  upon  the 
request  of  any  State  or  local  offic'ial.  furnish 
officers  and  employees  and  such  other  assist- 
ance as  the  Administration  and  the  State  or 
local  official  may  agree  upon  to  assist  In  the 
registration  of  indivldtials  applying  to  regis- 
ter In  that  State  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"§  405.  Registration  forms 

"(a)  The  Administration  shall  prepare 
voter  registration  forms  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Printed  registration  forms  shall  be 
designed  to  provide  a  simple  method  of  reg- 
istering by  mail  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 
Registration  forms  may  be  a  perforated  dou- 
ble postal  card  and  may  Include  the  follow- 
ing on  the  first  part  of  the  postal  card — 

■•(li  printed  instructions  for  completing 
the  registration  form; 

"(2)  a  printed  statement  of  the  require- 
ments rf  State  law  for  voting  In  Federal  and 
State  ai-.d  local  elections,  other  than  the  re- 
quirements of  duration  of  residency; 

"(3)  space  for  the  Individual  to  write  his 
name,  address,  and  political  party  preference 
if  appropriate; 

"(4)  a  printed  statement  that  the  Individ- 
ual is  a  qatiMfied  elector  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  except  as  to  duration  of  residency. 
and  that  the  individual — 

"(A)  has  been  a  duly  qualified  resident 
of  the  State  for  the  period  required  by  State 
law  to  be  a  qualified  elector  voting  in  any 
State  or  local  election,  or 

"(B)   will   be  a  resident  of  the  State  on 
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i5i  a  printed  statement  of  the  penalties 
law  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  for 
ulent  registration  to  vote,  and  a  place 
the  Individual  to  sign  a  certification  that 
is  a  qualified  elector  of  that  State; 
may  include  the  following  on  the  second 
of  the  postal  card — 
i6i  a  printed  statement  that  the  Indivld- 
Is  a  qualified  elector  In  the  State  and 
t  his  name  has  been  placed  on  the  list 
registered  electors; 
I  7)  a  printed  statement  that  the  indlvid- 
Is  a  qualified  elector  In  the  State  onlv  for 
eral  elections,  and  that  his  name  has  been 
on  the  list  of  registered  electors  for 
elections: 

i8i    a  printed  statement  that  the  indlvid- 
Is  not  a  qualified  elector  In  the  Sta'e  and 
t  his  name  has  not  been  placed  on  'he  list 
registered  electors; 

9 1    a    space    for    a    -ATltten    explanation 
.he  reasons  why  paragraph  i2i  of  this  sec- 
1  Is  applicable  to  the  Indi vidua!:  and 
10  I  an  appropriate  space  for  the  State  or 
official   to   Indicate   whether   paragraph 
.    1 7 1 .  or    1 8)    of  this  part   of  the  postal 
is  applicable  to  the  individual, 
c  I    Registration  form.';  shall  provide  ade- 
te  space  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  form 
the  writing  of  the  name  and  address  of 
individual  submitting  the  form  for  reg- 
latlon  to  vote,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
shall   be   completed   and   promptly  re- 
by  the  State  or  local  official  to  the 
licant  at  the  address  on  the  form.  A  re- 
rfcied  form  shall  not   be  forwarded  to  an- 
r  address   but   shall   be  returned   to   -he 
e  or  local  official  mailing  the  form    The 
ion  of  such  form  indicating  that  the 
vidual  is  entli-led  to  vote  in  any  Federal 
tlon  for  which  he  qualifies  shall  be  prima 
e  evidence  that  the  individual  Is  a  quali- 
and   registered   elector  entitled   to   vote 
mv   such   election   but   shall   not   be   re- 
: red  for  presentation  to  cast  his  ballot, 
(di   Registration  forms  may  be  prepared 
language  other  than  English  when  the 
inlstration  deems  such  a  language  Is  ap- 
ate, 

.  Distrlbtitlon  of  registration  forms 
a  I  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
!r  into  agreements  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
with  departments  and  agencies  cf  the 
ral  Government,  and  with  State  and 
officials  for  the  distribution  of  reglstra- 
forms  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
lis  section. 

b)    Any   agreement    made    between    the 
ilnlstratlon  and  the  Postal  Service  shall 
•ide  for  the  preparation  by  the  Admlnls- 
ion  of  sufficient  quantities  of  registration 
so  that  the  Postal  Service  can  deliver 
ration  forms  to  each  postal  address  in 
United  States  and  to  each  Armed  Forces 
tallatlon    In    the    United    States    for    the 
r   of    Individuals   at    that    address   or 
nation    who   may   be   qualified   electors 
for    the    preparation    of    a    reasonable 
ity  of  such  forms  for  public  distribu- 
at    any    post    office,   postal   substation, 
contract  station,  cr  on  any  rural   or 
route 

CI  The  Postal  Service  shall  distribute 
registration  forms  to  postal  addresses 
Armed  Forces  installations  not  earlier 
I  forty-five  days  or  later  than  thirty 
prior  to  the  close  of  registration  for  the 
Federal  election  In  each  political  Jurls- 
cn  in  any  State. 

di   Whenever  the  Administration  deter- 
?s  that   the  circumstances  of  a  Federal 
on.  other  than  a  biennial  general  Fed- 
election,  present  such  difficulties  of  com- 
wlth   the  provisions  of   this  section 


as  to  Justify  an  exception.  It  may  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  registration  forms  as  it 
deems  suitable,  or  for  cooperative  assist- 
ance with  State  and  local  officials. 

"(CI  This  section  shaJl  not  be  construed 
to  place  any  time  limn  upon  the  general 
availability  of  registration  forms  In  post  of- 
fices and  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal government  offices  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments made  under  this  section. 
"^  407.  Prevention  of  fraudulent  registration 
"(ai  Whenever  a  State  or  local  official  has 
reason  to  believe  that  individual.;  who  are 
not  qualified  electors  are  atteniptlng  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  he  may  notify  the  Administration 
and  request  its  assistance  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent registration  The  Administration  shall 
give  such  reasonable  and  expeditious  assist- 
ance as  It  deems  appropriate  in  such  cases. 
and  shall  issue  a  report  on  Its  findings. 

■■ib)  Whenever  the  Administration  or  a 
State  or  local  official  determines  that  there 
is  a  pattern  of  fraudulent  registration,  at- 
tempted fraudulent  registration,  or  any  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  any  Individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals  to  register  individuals 
to  vote  who  are  not  qualified  electors,  the  Ad- 
ministration or  the  State  or  local  official  may 
notify  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  At- 
torney General  may  bring  a  civil  action  suit 
in  an  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
or  the  United  States  Di.strict  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  restraining  order. 
a  preliminary  or  perm.anent  Injunction,  or 
such  other  order  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
prevent  such  registration, 
'«  408    Penalties 

"fa)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives 
false  information  as  to  his  name,  address, 
residence,  age,  or  other  Information  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to 
register  or  vote  under  this  chapter,  or  con- 
spires with  another  individual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  his  false  registration  to 
vote  or  Illegal  voting,  or  pays  or  offers  to 
pay  or  accepts  or  offers  to  accept  payment 
either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for  voting 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
"i  bi  Aiiy  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts 
to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any  right  un- 
der this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
55.000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both, 

"ici  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  are  applicable  to  the 
registration  form  prepared  under  section  405 
of  this  chapter, 
"5  409.  Financial  assistance 

■•lai  The  AdmJnlstration  shall  determine 
the  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  processing 
registration  forms  prescribed  under  this 
chapter,  and  shall  pay  to  each  appropriate 
State  an  amount  equal  to  such  cost  per  card 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  registration 
cards  processed  under  this  chapter  in  that 
State. 

"ibi  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
pay  any  State  which  adopts  the  registration 
form  and  system  prescribed  by  this  chapter 
as  a  form  and  system  of  registration  to  ije  a 
qualified  and  registered  elector  for  State  and 
local  elections  in  that  State  Payments  made 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  whether  the  State  changes  Its  re- 
quirements for  duration  of  residency  to  be  a 
qui..ified  elector  Payments  made  to  a  State 
under  this  sub.section  may  not  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  the  amount  paid  that  State  under 
subsection  lai  of  this  section  for  the  most 
recent  general  Federal  election  in  that  State 
"(CI  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
pay  any  State  which  adopts  the  registration 
form  and  system  prescribed  by  this  chapter 
as  the  form  and  system  of  registration  to  be 
a  qualified  and  registered  elector  for  State 
and  local  elections  in  that  State  and  reduces 
any  duration  of  residency  requirement  other- 


wise in  effect  to  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  prior  to  any  Federal  or  State  and  local 
election.  Payment  made  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  may  not  exceed  30  p>er  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  paid  to  that  State  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  most 
recent  general  Federal  election  held  in  that 
State, 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursment,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments, 
"§  410.  Regulations. 

"The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  this  chapter." 

(b)   The    table    of    chapters    of    title    13, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"11.  National  Voting  Registration  Ad- 
ministration       401" 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3202(a)  of  title  39 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  mail  relating  to  voter  registration 
pursuant  to  sections  405  and  406  of  title  13," 

(b)  Section  3206  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  National  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
ministration shall  transfer  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice as  postal  revenues  out  of  any  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  Administration  for  that 
purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of  postage, 
as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service,  for  pen- 
alty mailings  under  clause  (6)  of  section 
3262(a)    of   this  title," 

(c)  Section  404  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1  (  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause    (8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (9)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause; 

"f  10)  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Administration, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  the  collection,  de- 
livery, and  return  delivery  of  voter  registra- 
tion forms," 

Sec,  4,  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  : 

1 131)  Administrator  and  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators (2),  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration,  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina  I  Mr.  Ervin  )    to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  re- 
linquishing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr,  President.  I  have 
prepared  some  remarks  explaining  the 
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pending  legislation  to  which  a  pending 
motion  to  recommit  is  on  the  record  at 
the  present  time.  Therefore,  I  should 
like  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about 
what  the  measure  proposes  to  do,  before 
spelling  out  the  rest  of  my  comments. 

This  Voter  Registration  Act  would 
simply  provide  that,  under  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  a  voter  registration  administra- 
tion would  be  set  up  which  would  pro- 
vide for  mailing  to  all  householders. 
This  would  operate  under  the  present 
Census  Bureau  mechanism  and  the  post 
card  combination  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  recipient  to  register  in  his  State, 
wherever  he  was. 

He  would  do  this  by  retuiTiing  the  post 
card  to  the  election  authorities  in  his 
State,  not  to  the  Federal  Government, 
Once  the  card  was  i-eceived  by  the  regis- 
tration officials  in  his  State,  he  would  be 
officially  added  to  the  roster  of  voters. 
This  is  very  similar  to  the  roster  now  ex- 
isting undei'  the  Federal  Registration  Act 
of  1970,  affecting  only  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This 
measuie  would  extend  such  registration 
to  all  Federal  election  offices.  That  would 
mean  the  President,  the  Vice  President. 
Senators,  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  would  further  provide  that  in  those 
elections.  30  days  would  be  the  longest 
residence  requirement  permissible  in  any 
State,  and  the  consequence  would  be  to 
simplify  the  registration  process  in  the 
country. 

The  reason  is  that  a  study  of  the 
last  nationwide  election — namely,  1968 — 
reveals  that  47  million  people  otherwise 
eligible  did  not  vote;  and  the  study  that 
was  made  by  George  Gallup  of  those  47 
million  people  disclosed  that  many  of 
them  did  not  vote  because  of  various 
obstacles  in  the  registration  procedures. 
There  always  will  be  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  will  not  vote,  no  matter  what 
happens,  and  you  cannot  legislate  that 
behavior  pattern.  But  because  of  the 
many  who  say  they  would  vote  if  it  were 
possible  to  work  out  these  registration 
difficulties,  it  is  important  that  we  seek 
reform  with  effective  safeguards,  so  this 
will  be  possible. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  our 
country  about  free  elections.  Yet,  our 
track  record  on  this  is  not  as  high  as  I 
suspect  it  ought  to  be  or  we  would  like 
it  to  be.  and  any  number  of  the  other 
representative  democracies  in  the  world 
have  a  far  higher  percentage  than  we 
have. 

The  point  is  that  60  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  this  country  in  the  last 
presidential  election  voted.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  and  rather  starkly:  While  the 
succe.ssful  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  Nixon,  received 
43  million  votes  in  winning  the  election, 
47  million  people  did  not  vote. 

It  is  this  discrepancy  we  genuinely  seek 
to  correct. 

The  voter  registration  procedure,  by 
using  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
postal  system  to  convey  the  cards,  has 
been  bared  for  questions  raised  by  people 
genuinely  interested  in  improving  the 
voting  procedures  in  this  country.  One  of 
those  questions  involves  fraud — there  is 
fear  expressed  that,  by  dealing  in  the 


postal  mechanism,  fraud  would  lend  it- 
self to  groups  ta/Cing  advantage  of  this 
process  of  registering  voters. 

I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
one  State.  North  Dakota,  has  no  regis- 
tration. We  have  a  few  areas  which  have 
limited  registration  imder  these  proc- 
esses, and  we  tend  to  confuse  abuses  to 
the  system  that  have  occurred  in  voting, 
in  casting  ballots,  with  the  processes  of 
registration.  Abuses  of  the  registration 
process  have  been  minimal,  at  the  very 
most,  and  this  is  not  where  the  abuses 
lie. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  almost  no  in- 
centive at  the  registration  level  to  at- 
tempt the  kind  of  abuses  that  have  come 
to  be  associated  with  the  casting  of  the 
ballot  itself.  Therefore,  in  this  process 
we  will  have  made  it  possible  for  all  vot- 
ers in  the  country  to  vote  in  a  way  that 
we  have  already  set  up  for  them  to  vote 
in  all  presidential  elections  even  now. 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970.  Giv- 
en the  process  now  on  the  books,  we  are 
confident  that  it  would  be  but  a  very 
small  step  to  make  this  applicable  to  all 
Federal  elections.  This  would  nut  ai:ply 
to  State  election.s — they  will  continue  to 
be  handled  by  State  officials. 

Vei-y  frankly.  S.  2574  contains  a  pi'ovi- 
sion  to  help  a  State  defray  some  of  its 
costs,  if  it  has  extra  cost5  in  this  form 
of  additional  registration — up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  costs.  Also,  they  would  be  as- 
sisted to  another  30  percent  of  the  cost 
if  they  were  to  adapt  their  State  require- 
ments to  this  mechanism. 

But  there  is  nothing  compulsory  about 
it.  There  is  nothing  mandatory,  it  is  up 
to  the  State's  exercise  of  its  own  options 
in  this  regard. 

The  measure  would  provide  that  post 
card  registration  would  be  in  order  up  to 
30  days  before  the  election  and  that  no 
State  could  deny  an  individual  the  right 
to  vote,  if  he  could  establish  the  fact 
that  he  was  resident  in  that  State. 
His  signature  would  be  the  affidavit  to 
the  authenticity  of  it,  subject  to  the 
preparation  of  the  voter  registration 
rolls  that  ordinarily  proceed  in  every 
State  under  the  circumstances. 

A  question  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  how  you  could  rely  upon  something  as 
informal  as  a  post  card  to  validate  this. 
The  answer  to  this  is  simple.  The  IRS 
accomplishes  the  same  result  with  the 
tax  form.  This  is  done  by  mail  and  is 
authenticated  by  a  process  which,  in  that 
case,  is  centralized  in  the  various  offices 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  But  in 
this  instance,  the  validation  would  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  States,  but  the 
authenticating  order  by  mail  would  seem 
to  contain  intrinsically  less  incentive  to 
abuses  than  certainly  the  returning  of 
one's  income  tax  returns. 

In  some  States,  Texas  is  an  illustra- 
tion, they  have  a  registration  process 
now  available  with  coupons  printed  in 
the  newspapers.  This  could  be  handled 
in  many  other  illustrations  to  suggest 
that  registering  voters  is  not  really  the 
problem  in  terms  of  curbing  abuses  and 
that,  if  we  are  indeed  concerned  with 
fraud,  we  should  concern  ourselves  with 
the  largest  fraud  of  all,  and  that  is  the 
system  that  discourages  47  million  Amer- 
icans from  registering  in  the  first  place. 


This  measure  is  offered  in  order  to 
correct  this  obv'ious  gap  in  our  electoral 
process. 

I  would  add.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  because 
the  pending  matter  is  a  holdover  from 
the  preceding  se.ssion  of  Congress:  a 
motion  will  be  upcoming  to  modify  the 
pending  motion.  As  I  understand  it. "from 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Ervin.  he  wLshes  to  recommit  this  meas- 
ure to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Because  of  this,  perhaps  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  background  of  the 
circumstance. 

In  matter.s  involving  voting  proced  Jr33, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  these 
measures  do  not  ordinarily  go  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  first 
place,  except  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  this  body.  Normally,  ihey  would 
be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
!ind  Adinlnislration,  This  was  waived  at 
the  time  it  was  submitted,  and  the  Par- 
liamentarian of  the  Senate  determined 
"hut.  because  of  the  meciianism  in  the 
bill  lodged  m  th.e  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
it  would  require  thai  it  be  assigned  to  the 
Po.^t  Oflice  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
wiiKh  has  jurisdiction  over  that  bureau. 
Tins  was  not  assigned  by  unanimous 
con.^^cnt,  exempting  the  rules,  it  was  as- 
si,£<ned  by  the  Parliamentarian  because 
It  wa.s  within  the  jurisdiction,  under 
tho.se  circumstances,  of  the  committee 
that  held  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  that 
had  committee  deliberations  on  the  bill, 
and  reported  S.  2574 

I  would  think.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
times  like  these  in  particular,  when  we 
are  being  watched  for  the  example  we 
set  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  not  be 
caught  nit-picking  the  fearful  possibili- 
ties of  a  measure  that  is  elementary  and 
simple  both  in  its  concept  and  in  its 
operation. 

I  believe  it  genuinely  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  electoral  proceso  in  this 
land  that  we  make  it  easier  to  register 
rather  than  to  continue  the  difficulties 
or  the  obstacles  which  are  present  in  the 
diver.se  systeni.s  that  cui-rently  prevail 
amonc  the  50  States. 

To  recap.  Mr.  President,  this  measure 
says  very  simply  and  veiy  bluntly  that  in 
Federal  elections  for  the  President,  for 
the  Senate,  and  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  should  be  a  fairly  uni- 
form and  universal  .■^et  of  requirements 
for  the  right  to  vote,  including  registra- 
tion m  preparation  for  that  ri;::ht  to  vote. 

It  could  not  be  put  m  simpler  terms 
than  that.  S,  2574  accomplislies  this. 

Turning  to  my  prepared  remarks.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate  today  is  a  bill  designed  to  in- 
crease national  voter  participation  m 
Federal  elections  by  making  it  easier  for 
citizens  to  register  to  vot-e 

In  recent  weeks,  cntics  of  this  propcsal 
have  raised  a  variety  of  boogey-men  to 
characterize  S.  2574  as  some  monstrosity 
of  administrative  procedure  desigiied  to 
wreck  State  voter  registration  systems, 
enroll  millions  of  ineligible  voters  on  the 
elector  lists,  and  create  a  general  mess  in 
the  electoral  process. 

These  issues  have  been  raised.  I  con- 
tend, because  those  who  oppose  this  legis- 
lation have  some  innate  fear  of  mass  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  process  in  this 
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country'.  The  straw  issues  which  the  op- 
ponents of  S.  2574  raise  are  no  more  than 
that — harrassment  designed  to  obscure 
the  genuine  merit  of  this  legislation  and 
:reate  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
that  the  bill  does  something  awful  to 
representative  government  in  the  United 
States.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
;ruth,  unless  the  opposition  calls  par- 
;icipator\'  democracy  "something  awful." 
The  facts  are  that  S.  2.574  sets  out  a 
;imple  administrative  procedure  to  help 
:iti2ens   vote   for   their   President,   Vice 
i'resident.  Senators  and  Representatives 
jy  establishing  a  National  Voter  Regis- 
ration  Administration  within  the  exist- 
ng  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  arrange  for 
he  distribution  of  a  simple  postal  card 
hrough  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  all 
esidences  in  the  Nation,  to  be  fUled  out 
)y  the  eligible  voter  in  each  household, 
I  md  returned  to  the  local  registration  of- 
:  icial,  who  will  place  the  voter's  name  on 
1  he  rolls  if  it  is  not  already  there.  It  does 
nothing  more  than  that.  The  Bureau  of 
'he  Census  already  does  a  substantially 
fimilar  task  in  the  biennial  census,  as 
i.-eU  as  bu.-.ines.s  and  agricuiturai  cen-susc-j 
i.-hich  are  taken  periodically. 

Now  the  reason  why  we  need  such  a 
!  ystem  is  fairly  obvious  from  even  a  cur- 
ior^-  examination  of  the  evidence.  In  the 
United  States  today,  just  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  actuallv  legis- 
ter  and  vote  in  presidential  elections, 
^  hen  the  turnout  is  the  greatest  That  is 
the  lowest  percentage  of  voter  turnout  in 
tile  free  world.  There  are  undoubtedly 
several  reasons  for  this  lack  of  participa- 
tion, but  one  reason  which  we  in  S.  2574 
\rill  attempt  to  resolve  is  that  it  is  not 
£  Iways  easy  to  register  to  vote.  The  work- 
iig  men  and  women  in  this  coimtrv-  can- 
I  ot  always  make  it  to  the  courthouse  to 
sign  up.  If  you  are  out  in  the  oil  fields 
loughnecking.  or  taking  care  of  five  or 
six  kids  at  home,  or  vvorking  a  night  shift 
End  sleeping  in  the  daytime,  there  are 
I  lenty  of  reasons  why  you  can't  get  down 
tD  the  county  clerk's  office  to  register  to 
\ote. 

Manv  States  have  methods  de.=igned 
tD  hclo  these  eligible  votor^;.  but  precious 

1  nle  is  said  about  them.  In  my  own 
J  tate  of  Wyoming,  county  clerk  offices 

2  re  cnen  en  Saturdav  to  help  citizens 
register  to  vote.  But  all  too  often  the 
Saturdav  opening  is  a  one-shot  affair. 
•^'■ith  little  publicity  given  the  occasion. 
And  in  any  evenf.  there  are  .'-■till  manv 
\'ho  cannot  eet  to  tov.-n  regardless  of 
\-hen  the  office  is  open.  The  aged,  the 
iifirm.  the  rural  resident,  the  housewife 
^•ithout  tran.sportation,  all  of  these  peo- 
;  le  make  up  the  preponderance  of  those 
\ho  do  not  register  and  vote.  They  are 
ss  entitled  to  vote  ai  any  others,  and 
tieir  Concrress  should  see  to.it  that  the 
system  of  regi~"ration  does  not  disen- 
franchise them  because  of  its  complexity 
cr  cuinbersomene^s. 

In  1968.  approximately  47  million 
adult  Americans  did  not  vote  in  the  pres- 
ilential  election.  Some  of  those  perhaps 
^ere  not  eligible  under  prevailing  State 
liw  because  of  residency  requirements. 
(>thers  are  not  going  to  vote  regardless 
cf  what  we  do.  But  this  fact  stands  out 
above  all  others:  when  there  were  no 
registration  laws  in  oiu-  States,  voter 
participation  was  quite  high.  When  reg- 


istration laws  were  enacted,  participa- 
tion sank  below  50  percent  in  mo.st 
States. 

Why  were  these  laws  enacted  in  the 
late  1890's':'  Was  it  to  prevent  fraud,  to 
insure  fair  elections?  Far  from  it.  We  all 
know  why  they  were  enacted.  They  were 
enacted  to  prevent  people  from  voting. 
The  poll  tax  in  some  States,  the  grand- 
father clauses  in  others,  the  effort  to  dis- 
criminate again.st  some  nationalities — 
the  oriental  m  the  Western  States  and 
the  European  immigrants  in  the  Eastern 
States — these  were  the  real  reasons.  And 
they  were  effective.  They  still  are.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people 
who  do  not  register  to  vote  these  days 
are  largely  those  on  the  bottom  end  of 
the  social  and  economic  ladder  in  this 
country. 

If  real  representatue  government  in 
the  United  States  is  going  to  prevail,  it 
must  be  structured  so  that  all  can  par- 
ticipate. In  tlus  modern  day.  there  is  no 
earthly  excuse  for  a  registration  system 
which  tends  to  limit  the  free  exercise  of 
cilizen^r-hip.  There  can  be  no  justification 
for  sustaining  a  system  which  prevents 
the  unvvary  from  knowing  and  using 
what  is  commonplace  to  the  informed. 

The  major  arguments  again.st  S.  2574. 
as  they  liave  been  pre.sented  in  the  de- 
bate heretofore  and  in  the  written  views 
of  three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  are  three- 
fold: first,  that,  the  committee  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  legislative 
matter,  which,  as  far  as  the  merits  of  the 
bill  are  concerned,  is  irrelevant:  second, 
that  It  is  of  doubtful  constitutionality; 
and  finally  that  it  would  lead  to  whole- 
sale fraud. 

Let  me  answer  each  of  these  charges. 
The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  give.s  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  direct 
jurisdiction  over  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  collection  of  the  cer^sus  and  statistics. 
generally,  among  other  duties.  S.  2574 
relates  directly  to  thase  two  functions — 
the  Bureau  of  the  Censits  will  conduct 
a  registration  program  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  tlie  Postal  Service, 

At  the  time  S.  2574  was  introduced  by 
me.  witii  several  cosponsors.  and  there 
are  now  24  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  I  aai 
glad  to  say.  of  all  regions  of  the  Nation, 
It  wa.3  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Po.=  c 
Office  and  Civil  Service  by  the  presiding 
officer  upon  tl;e  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  distintruished  Parliamentarian  of  th.e 
Senate.  There  were  other  bills  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  also  referred  to  our  commit- 
tee, and  our  extensive  hearings  on  tliis 
legislation  encompassed  them  all.  No 
witne.ss  appeared  to  testify  that  we  were 
in  the  wrong  ball  park.  No  Senator  raised 
any  objection  to  our  consideration.  Sev- 
eral, indeed,  appeared  to  urge  the  nec- 
essity for  speedj-  and  effective  action. 

Why.  then,  do  we  hear  this  argument 
today.  The  answer— the  truthful  an- 
swer—is simply  delay.  Anything  to  put 
off  consideration  of  a  bill  to  bring  more 
people  to  the  polls  in  1972.  Refer  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
has  considered  some  other  voter  registra- 
tion legislation  in  the  pa.st  ha\1ng  to  do 
primarily  with  civil  rights.  This  bill  does 
not  relate  to  civil  rights,  and  would  be 
inappropriate  in  the  committee.  But  do 


it  anyway,  the  opponents  of  S.  2574  say 
so  that  we  will  not  have  the  threat  of 
massive  voter  registration  through  an 
effective  federal  system. 

The  second  argument  against  S.  2574 
is  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  that  it 
places  the  Federal  Government  in  a  busi- 
ness clearly  reserved  for  the  States.  This 
argument  was  raised  in  our  committee 
hearings  last  fall  by  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  who,  I  might  add.  had 
been  in  office  about  3  days  and  admitted 
his  virtually  complete  unfamiliaritv  with 
either  the  bills  before  the  committee  or 
the  issues  involved.  But  the  issue  has 
been  raised,  anyway.  It  is,  like  all  of  th» 
arguments  raised  against  this  legislation 
purely  specious.  It  is  no  more  uncon- 
stitutional for  the  Federal  Government 
to  intervene  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  Federal  elections  for  officers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
than  it  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
support  argiculture  prices  for  every 
farmer  in  the  land,  lend  mcney  to  the 
Penn-Central  Railway,  build  a  41.000 
mile  Federal-State  highway  system,  ap- 
propriate billions  of  dollars  for  higher, 
secondary,  and  elementary  education  of 
State  and  local  school  system,  or  any  ' 
other  social  or  economic  program  which 
characterizes  our  Nation  today. 

As  long  ago  as  1932.  Chief  Jiistice  Evans 
Hughes  recognized  the  validity  of  Fed- 
eral laws  in  the  election  process,  at  a 
time  when  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  so 
liberal  on  social  issues  as  it  has  been  re- 
cently. And  yet  that  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision— Smiley  against  Holm — was  a 
imanimous  verdict  by  the  Court. 

In  the  1970  Voting  Rights  Case,  Ore- 
gon against  Mitchell,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  Federal  registration  period 
for  presidential  elections  being  estab- 
lished by  Federal  law  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1, 
So,  in  my  view,  the  arguments  of  con- 
stitutionality are  the  same  as  the  argu- 
ments about  the  committees'  jurisdic- 
tion, the  raising  of  a  grave  constitutional 
crisis  to  avoid  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
gressive bit  of  legislation.  Like  State 
Rights,  it  is  an  argument  invariably 
heard  in  the  defense  of  a  selfish  vested 
interest  fighting  off  the  inevitability  of 
progress. 

The  third  argiunent  proposed  against 
S.  2574,  and  the  argument  given  most 
publicity,  is  that  of  fraudulent  registra- 
tion. It  seems  that  out  of  nowhere,  a 
great  mass  of  ineligible  voters  will  ap- 
pear to  sign  post  cards  and  return  them 
to  the  county  clerk  to  register. 

Well  now.  in  the  first  place,  that  just 
is  not  so.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in 
fraudulently  registering  to  vote  can  do 
so  today,  and  undoubtedly  some  do.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  go  to  the  county  clerks' 
office  and  sign  up.  Contrary  to  the  im- 
pression which  some  seem  to  believe,  in- 
eligible voters  tend  to  resemble  eligible 
voters.  It  would  be  helpful  if  those  who 
do  not  meet  State  voter  qualifications 
wore  bright  green  clothing  with  a  large 
pink  hat  and  had  an  ineligible  counte- 
nance on  their  face,  but  they  do  not. 
They  are  shockingly  similar  to  everybody 
else.  And  if  they  are  interested  in  voting 
in  violation  of  State  laws,  they  are  cer- 
tainly able  to  do  so  if  they  will  sign  an 
affidavit  of  their  eligibility.  Although 
there  may  be  such  instances,  I  have  never 
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heard  of  a  clerk  in  the  county  clerk's  of- 
fice carefully  scrutinizing  the  credentials 
of  a  registration  applicant  to  make  sure 
that  he  fulfills  the  residency  and  age  re- 
quirements. 

Under  S.  2574,  there  is  nothing  to 
change  the  county  clerk's  authority  to 
examine  the  credentials  of  a  registration 
applicant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  oiu-  bill 
does  is  to  offer  assistance  to  any  State 
or  local  official  who  believes  that  fraud  is 
occurring  in  this  post  card  registration 
system.  And  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
will  send  in  voter  registration  investi- 
gators to  examine  the  evidence  and  as- 
sist the  county  clerk  In  getting  the  job 
done  right. 

If  the  clerk  receives  a  postcard  from 
John  Jones  which  says  he  is  eligible  to 
register,  and  the  clerk  doubts  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  there  is  no  provision  for 
John  Jones  to  get  on  the  voter  rolls  not- 
withstanding the  clerk's  decision  in  this 
bill.  He  may  go  to  court,  either  a  Federal 
court  imder  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  which  is  an  entirely  separate  law, 
or  he  may  proceed  imder  applicable  State 
law. 

So  the  fraud  just  is  not  there.  If  the 
State  officials  suspect  it,  they  can  ask  for 
help  from  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
vestigate it,  and  they  will  get  it.  If  they 
u1sh  to  proceed  on  their  own,  they  may. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  other  issues  raised 
against  this  bill,  the  issue  of  fraud  is  just 
another  goblin  in  the  night  designed  to 
frighten  the  Senate  into  rejecting  this 
legislation.  I  cannot  believe  that  24  Sen- 
ators, Southerners,  Northerners,  West- 
erners, men  of  many  persuasions,  would 
endorse  and  sponsor  legislation  of  this 
sort  if  they  had  any  idea  at  all  that  it 
could  lead  to  election  fraud.  That  is  just 
beyond  the  realm  of  reasonable  possi- 
bility. 

During  the  coming  days,  I  am  sure 
other  arguments  will  be  made  by  those 
who  oppose  greater  voter  turnout,  and 
various  defects  in  this  bill  will  be  spot- 
lighted. I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  a 
perfect  bUl,  and  amendments  to  improve 
the  bill,  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  legitimate 
machinery  for  voter  registration  in  oiu" 
States  today  will  certainly  be  supported 
by  those  of  us — one-fourth  of  this  Sen- 
ate— who  look  upon  this  legislation  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  democratic  process. 

PTirVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  additional  assistants  from 
the  committee  be  admitted  to  the  floor 
until  completion  of  this  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  withdraw  the 
motion  originally  made  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth  I.  Without  objection,  the  motion  is 
withdrawn, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

This  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  proposes 
to  change  the  laws  which  have  prevailed 


in  this  country  every  since  1789  and  to 
take  the  registration  of  voters  in  Federal 
elections  substantially  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  State  and  to  put  them  into  a  new 
agency  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  bill  Illustrates  the  fact  that 'the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  know  a  lot  about  postal 
cards  but  virtually  nothing  about  elec- 
tions. I  say  that  with  all  due  respect. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  highly  dan- 
gerous bill.  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrup- 
tilous  organization,  it  would  virtually 
permit  the  stealing  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  abandon 
all  of  the  safeguards  which  human  ex- 
perience has  shown  are  needed  to  safe- 
guard elections  and  to  make  it  certain 
that  no  one  shall  vote  in  an  election 
unless  he  is  qualified  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  subject  to  the  residency  re- 
quirements now  enforced  or  proposed 
to  be  enforced  for  Federal  elections. 

As  I  said,  since  1789  the  power  to  pass 
on  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  to 
register  voters  for  all  elections.  Federal, 
State,  or  local,  has  resided  in  the  States, 
where  it  rightly  belongs. 

During  recent  years,  we  have  w1t- 
,nessed  the  constant  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington.  I  suppose  it  is  a 
symptom  of  "Potomac  fever."  One  of 
the  things  that  is  passing  strange  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  the  fact 
that  so  many  Members  of  Congress  come 
to  the  conclusion,  shortly  after  they 
reach  this  body,  that  the  people  that 
sent  them  here  have  not  got  sufficient 
intelligence  to  run  their  own  affairs  and 
to  administer  Central  Government  re- 
quirements, and  that  these  powers  must 
be  taken  away  from  the  people  in  the 
locality  and  reposed  in  some  executive 
official  who  is  elected  by  nobody  to  do 
anything  and  who  is  responsible  to  no- 
body and  W'ho  dwells  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  River. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
there  are  50  States  in  the  Union.  And 
in  these  50  States,  there  are  184,000  sep- 
arate election  precincts  in  which  peo- 
ple cast  their  votes  for  presidential  elec- 
tors. Senators.  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  all  State 
and  local  officials. 

This  is  a  proposal  that  the  power  to 
register  voters  be  really  taken  away 
from  the  State  and  local  election  of- 
ficials in  these  184,000  election  precincts 
and  be  given  to  three  bureaucratic  Solo- 
mons in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Every 
safeguard  that  the  State  laws  now  throw 
around  the  elections  to  prevent  tlie 
stealing  of  elections  is  ignored  by  this 
bill.  And  I  fear  that  they  are  abolished 
by  this  bill. 

I  say  that  because  there  is  a  rule  of 
law  that  when  the  Congress  enters  into 
a  field  of  legislation  in  which  the  States 
have  operated,  the  courts  often  hold 
that  the  action  of  the  Congress  has  sup- 
planted the  capacity  of  the  States  to 
act  and  State  laws  are  nullified  and 
State  officials  are  denied  the  power  to 
take  action. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming mentioned  the  fact  that  in  one 
State — I  believe  he  said  North  Dakota — 
which  is  a  rural  State,  the  local  election 
officials  know  everybody  who  resides  in 


their  precinct — and  he  said  they  have 
no  registration  requirements  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  that  kind  of  system  can  oper- 
ate in  a  rural  community.  But  that  kind 
of  system  will  not  operate  in  a  center  of 
population  such  as  New  York,  Chicago. 
Kansas  City,  or  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  now  reside  In 
these  cities  and  in  other  American  cities, 
it  is  rare  that  the  man  who  lives  in  aii 
apartment  hou.se  even  knows  the  names 
of  people  even  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  election  frauds.  Yet.  some  years  aco 
they  had  quite  an  investigation  of  an 
election  in  Kansas  City  As  a  result  of 
that  election,  the  district  attorney  wrote 
a  book  in  which  he  recounted  what  the 
investigation  of  that  election  disclosed. 
The  investigation  of  that  election  dis- 
closed the  information,  according  to  this 
district  attorney,  that  the  names  of  scores 
and  scores  of  people  had  been  placed 
upon  the  registration  books  as  having 
resided  in  vacant  lots  or  in  fillinp  stations 
and  that  votes  had  been  cast  in  the 
names  of  those  people. 

I  had  a  man  tell  me  on  one  occa.sion 
many  years  ago  that  he  was  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  in  destitute  circumstances. 
He  said  that  on  election  day  he  went  to 
a  party  headquarters  in  a  certain  section 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  .seek  a  little 
economic  sustenance  so  that  he  mipht 
keep  body  and  soul  together  a  few  more 
days.  They  made  him  a  proposition  that 
they  would  give  him  a  dollar  for  each 
vote  that  he  cast  in  the  election 

That  man  cave  me  his  solemn  assur- 
ance that  he  was  taken  to  17  different 
precincts  and  voted  17  different  times 
imder  17  different  names  and  that  he  re- 
ceived S17  for  .so  doing. 

This  bill  does  away  with  every  safe- 
guard under  the  existing  practices  in 
the  184.000  election  precincts  m  tlie 
United  States.  A  man  or  a  woman  who 
desires  to  exercise  his  or  her  franchi.se 
has  to  go  to  the  registrar  in  person  and 
answer  such  questions  as  the  registrar 
may  put  to  liim  or  to  her  m  respect  to 
their  qualifications  for  voting.  This  bill 
contemplates  that  the  State  or  local  reg- 
istrar will  never  see  the  voter  wliom  they 
undertake  to  register  by  postal  card  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  contemplates 
that  the  election  official  will  be  denied 
acce.ss  to  all  information  about  the  qual- 
ifications of  a  person,  who  is  called  an 
individual,  except  the  information  which 
is  set  forth  by  that  individual  or  by  some- 
body for  that  individual  on  a  postal  card. 
Histor>-  tells  us  that  George  Washing- 
ton was  a  truthful  man  and  that  Ananias 
was  a  monstrous  liar.  When  we  look  at 
a  written  instrument  which  is  signed  by 
George  Washington  and  a  written  instru- 
ment which  is  signed  by  Ananias,  we 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  them. 
That  is  the  rea.son  that  courts  of  law- 
require  that  witnes,ses  be  produced  in 
person  and  be  subject  to  cross-examina- 
tion, and  that  those  who  are  to  determine 
the  fact.s  see  them  in  person,  because  it 
IS  very  easy  to  tell  the  difference  between 
George  Washington  and  Ananias  if  one 
sees  them  in  person  and  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  their  conduct  .Tiid  their 
demeanor 
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It  has  been  on  this  basis  that  all  elec- 
:ion  laws  have  been  administered  down 
X)  this  date.  And  even  with  such  safe- 
guards as  that,  we  have  had  on  occasion 
Tionstrous  frauds  practiced  in  elections. 
[t  is  one  of  the  strange  things  that  many 
■nen  who  would  not  steal  a  penny  of 
sinyone  else's  money  are  willing  to  steal 
Jlections.  And  yet  this  bill  throws  into 
;he  discard  every  provision  of  existing 
aw  which  is  designed  to  enable  State 
ind  local  officials  to  determine  whether 
)r  not  a  fraud  is  being  practiced  upon 
;hem. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  imder  this  bill,  if 

1  State  or  local  election  official  receives 

me  of  these  postal  cards  through  the 

nail  he  is  not  even  given  the  opportunity 

o  find  out  if  there  is  any  such  person 

n  existence  who  bears  the  name  which 

las   been  signed   to   that   postal   card. 

There  is  not  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 

1  fives  him  that  right  or  that  power.  He 

s  not  given  any  right  when  he  receives  a 

)ostal  card  under  the  provisions  of  the 

)ill   to   determine   whether   that   postal 

i:ard  is  a  forgery  or  not.  He  is  not  given 

1  iny  power  to  do  anything  under  this  bill 

( 'xcept  to  read  the  postal  card  and  on  the 

l>asis  of  the  reading  of  that  postal  card 

'.  le  is  required  to  make  an  adjudication. 

He  is  required  to  make  an  adjudica- 
tion without  knowing  whether  a  single 
1  luman  being  exists  whose  name  is  signed 
to  that  postal  card  and  without  any 
J  bility  to  find  out  whether  the  postal 
card  was  a  forgery  or  whether  there  is 
i  word  of  truth  in  the  statements  made 
(  n  the  postal  card. 

But  more  than  that.  Mr.  President, 
I  nder  this  bill  he  is  required,  on  the  basis 
cf  this  statement  on  the  postal  card,  to 
riake  an  adjudication  on  what  the  postal 
( ard  says  without  investigation,  with  re- 
j  pect  to  a  man  whom  he  has  never  seen 
£  nd  whom  he  does  not  even  know  exists 
cr  even  if  he  has  been  created  by  the 
I  lOrd  God  Almighty  from  the  time  of  the 
t  eginning  of  this  world  until  the  time  he 

I  eceives  the  postal  card. 

If  he  finds  out  there  is  some  rascality, 
i  ■  he  finds  out  there  is  some  fraud  being 
performed,  if  he  finds  out  somebody  is 
trying  to  impose  upon  him  and  get  reg- 
i;tration  when  he  is  not  eligible  to  be 
registered,  he  carmot  do  a  thing  about  it. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason.  The  lan- 
guage on  page  19  of  the  bill,  section  407 
s  ^tes : 

Prevention  of  fraudulent  registration,  lai 
Vher-ever  %  State  or  I.-cal  official  has  reason 
t )  beheve  that  Individuals  'Aho  are  not  qual- 

II  led  electors  are  attemp'ing  to  register  to 
vne  under  the  provisions  of  this  "chapter, 
te  may  notify  the  administration — 

The  administrator  and  his  two  assist- 
a  nts  here  in  Washington — 
aid  request  Us  assistance  to  prevent  fraudu- 
1(  nt  registration.  The  administration  shall 
g  ve  such  reasonable  and  expeditious  asslst- 
a  ice  as  it  deems  appropriate  in  .5uch  cases. 
aid  shall  issue  a  report  on  its  findings. 

Who.  in  dickens,  is  it  going  to  issue  the 
report  to?  In  other  words,  when  the 
S  tate  or  local  official  finds  out  somebody 
ij  trying  to  practice  a  fraud  on  him  he 
cmnot  do  anything  about  it;  he  has  to 
notify  some  folks  up  here  in  Washington. 

Well,  under  existing  law  he  can  go  to 
tJie  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  swear 
oit  a  warrant  against  the  person,  and 


proceed  against  him.  but  where  the 
existing  law  is  superseded  by  a  congres- 
sional enactment,  the  probability  is  that 
the  court  will  interpret  existmg  law  to 
have  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  read  the  next  .section.  Where 
there  is  an  effort  to  perpetuate  a 
gigantic  fraud  upon  the  people,  such 
as  that  reported  by  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office  as  having  been  perpetrated 
in  Kansas  City  .-^ome  years  ago,  what  can 
the  poor  State  and  local  official  do? 
Nothing:  not  under  this  bill.  They  can- 
not get  a  warrant:  they  cannot  consult 
the  local  prosecuting  attorney.  They 
have  to  come  up  here  and  take  it  up 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Here  is  what  section  b'  states  on 
page  19: 

(bi  Whenever  the  Administration  or  a 
State  or  local  official  determines  that  there 
is  a  pattern  of  fraudulent  registration,  at- 
tempted fraudulent  registration,  or  any 
activity  on  the  part  of  any  individuals  or 
groups  of  Individuals  to  reg'lster  Individuals 
to  vote  who  are  not  qualified  electors,  the 
Administration  or  the  State  or  local  official 
may  notify  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action 
suit  In  an  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  or  the  ttnlted  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  restraining 
order,  a  preliminary  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion, or  such  other  order  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  prevent  such  registration. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  present  law 
if  a  man  fraudulently  registers  he  can 
be  challenged  by  any  citizen  or  he  can 
be  challenged  by  the  State  or  local  elec- 
tion official,  and  then  he  has  to  prove 
his  qualifications. 

But  that  is  not  so  under  this  bill  when 
anyone  thinks  there  is  a  fraud  being 
perpetrated— that  is,  anyone  charged 
with  election  irresponsibility.  He  cannot 
do  anything  in  the  world  but  consult 
his  Attorney  General. 

From  my  experience  as  a  practicing 
law>-er  it  usually  takes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  about  6  months  to  investi- 
gate anything  and  by  the  time  the  6 
months  ha*  passed  the  election  is  over 
and  the  fraudulent  voters  have  ca.st  their 
votes  and  perhaps  determined  the  des- 
tiny of  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  Attorney  General,  after  in- 
vestigation, decides  to  do  anything  about 
it  to  put  a  .stop  to  fraudulent  voting  he 
has  to  bring  a  lawsuit  and  the  lawsuit 
amounts  to  nothing  unless  he  first  gets 
the  U.S.  marshal  to  go  and  find  this 
voter  and  serve  him  with  the  complajnt 
in  the  action. 

There  is  not  a  syllable  in  this  bill  that 
has  any  reasonable  tendency  to  prevent 
the  grave^st  kind  of  rascality  being  prac- 
ticed under  this  bill.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion challenging  voters;  there  is  no  pro- 
vision that  gives  any  State  or  election 
official  the  nght  to  deny  registration  to 
a  man  whose  testimony  he  does  not  be- 
lieve. He  is  bound  to  act  solely  on  the 
statement  of  that  man  on  a  postal  card. 
without  even  knowing,  as  I  said,  whether 
the  man  actually  exists,  or,  if  he  exists, 
whether  the  signature  to  the  postal  card 
is  a  forgery  or  not. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming says  that  the  Parliamentarian  re- 
ferred this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  concede  that 


is  so.  I  do  not  criticize  the  Parliamen- 
tarian for  making  such  reference,  be- 
cause the  truth  of  it  is  that  when  this 
bill  was  introduced  there  was  not  very 
much  said  about  regulating  the  elecUon 
laws.  It  just  talked  some  phrases  about 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

With  all  due  deference  to  everybody 
I  say  facetiously,  but  I  also  say  it  seri- 
ously while  I  say  it  facetiously,  that  they 
gave  the  Parliamentarian  a  wolf  dressed 
up  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  on  that  basis 
he  sent  this  biU  to  a  committee  that  has 
no  more  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tions than  I  have  to  select  lingerie  for 
the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  be  interested  in 
the  Senator's  expanding  more  on  that 
last  disqualification  of  himself,  which 
was  laden  with  interesting  ramifications 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Wyoming  that 
if  I  sought  to  expend  my  jurisdiction  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  the  expansion  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  would  presume 
the  right  to  select  lingerie  for  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  expand- 
ing my  jurisdiction  even  in  such  desirable 
circumstances  as  would  be  involved  in 
that  case. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  not  only  his 
eternal  sense  of  humor  but  his  dry  wit  in 
so  many  of  these  situations  where  my 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  draws 
parallels  and  suggests  analogies.  I  would 
like  to  submit  that  perhaps  that  is  a  bit 
overdrawn,  but  even  making  just  allow- 
ances for  it,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
encompasses  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
This  bill  was  a  simple  procedure  for  regis- 
tering individuals.  The  process  ability  of 
the  Census  Bureau  was  attested  to 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau.  He  said 
they  could  indeed  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  preparation  of  these  rolls  and 
mailing  the  cards.  The  postal  system, 
while  it  might  be  open  to  question  to  some 
persons,  can  deliver  the  post  cards.  So  the 
real  test  comes  in  those  being  returned  to 
the  States  where  the  recipients  of  the 
post  cards  claimed  to  be  residents,  and 
there  the  same  procedures  apply  for  vali- 
dating the  registration. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  procedure. 
It  is  the  device  of  permitting  one  to  regis- 
ter because  he  could  not  get  down  to 
register  in  the  hours  during  which  regis- 
tration was  permitted,  9  to  5,  because  he 
was  a  laboring  man  on  the  job  or  he  was 
on  the  road  or  he  was  traveling  through 
the  country.  It  was  somewhat  to  over- 
come those  barriers  that  this  procedure 
was  suggested,  while  the  registration 
process  remains  essentially  the  same. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  Show  me  any  place  in 
the  bill  where  the  registrar  can  summon 
the  man  before  him. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  did  not  hear  that. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Show  me  any  provision  in 
the  bill  which  provides  the  registrar  with 
any  right  except  to  look  at  the  postal 
card. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  validate  the  regis- 
tration. In  other  words,  these  procedures 
are  used  at  the  present  time  to  validate 
any  registration.  If  some  stranger  walks 
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in  whom  the  registrar  has  never  known, 
and  says  "I  live  at  4221  Sheridan,"  that 
is  all  the  registrar  knows  about  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  says  he  may  see  anything  ex- 
cept what  is  on  the  postal  card,  and  he 
camiot  find  out  whether  the  man  who 
wrote  the  postal  card  actually  exists,  and 
he  cannot  find  out  whether  the  postal 
card  is  a  forgery,  and  he  cannot  find  out 
whether  the  statements  on  the  postal 
card  are  true  or  false. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  same  procedures  that 
exist  for  the  validation  of  any  registra- 
tion pertain  to  this  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  accept 
an  amendment  which  I  might  offer  which 
provides  that  all  the  State  laws  which 
give  the  State  or  local  official  the  op- 
portunity to  summon  the  man  before 
them  and  to  take  evidence  on  this  point 
shall  not  be  affected  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  only  that;  it  provides 
that  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect 
fraud — and  it  specifies  suspicion  of 
fraud — they  shall  use  the  usual  proce- 
dures which  are  used  to  validate  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  bill. 
Will  the  Senator  show  me  where  that 
appears  in  it?  I  have  read  the  bill  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  have  not  found 
it.  It  says  that  when  he  suspects  fraud 
he  has  to  notify  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington, the  administrator  and  his  two 
assistants. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  says  he  may  ask  for 
that  help  only  if  he  feels  he  cannot 
handle  it  at  the  State  level,  and  the  hope 
is  that  he  will  be  able  to  handle  it  at 
the  State  level. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Where  does  it  say  he  will 
handle  it  at  the  State  level? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Under  State  law  today. 
This  does  not  change  the  State  law  to- 
day and  it  says  it  does  not  change  it. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Where  does  it  say  It? 
Mr.  McGEE.  If  it  does  not  change 
State  law,  it  need  not  say  it  does  not 
change  it.  We  are  not  altering  State  law. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  yes.  That  is  what  they 
said  when  Congress  passed  a  law  in  ref- 
erence to  conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence.  It 
never  said  anything  about  changing 
State  law.  Yet  when  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania prosecuted  a  man  named  Nelson 
for  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence,  and  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government  both  had 
laws  applying  to  that,  the  court  here 
held  that  the  Federal  law  entirely  super- 
seded the  State  law  and  the  State  had 
no  power  to  prevent  people  from  over- 
throwing the  Government  by  force  and 
violence. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator's  allusion  is 
to  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment. We  are  not  dealing  with  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Government,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows.  In  this  leglslaticaa. 
If  he  will  turn  to  page  19  of  the  bill, 
he  will  see  there  is  no  preemption  any- 
where of  that  law.  I  challenge  the  Sen- 
ator to  show  any  preemption  of  the  law 
at  the  State  level.  It  says  on  page  19: 

Whenever  a  State  or  local  oflaclal  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  individuals  who  are  not 
qualified  electors  are  attempting  to  register  to 
vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he 
may  notify  the  Administration  and  request 
Its  assistance  to  prevent  fraudulent  regis- 
tration. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  It  says  when  he  discov- 
ers rascality,  instead  of  doing  anything 
about  it,  he  has  to  notify  the  people  in 
Washington.  That  is  exactly  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  does  not  have  to;  it 
says  he  may. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  fact,  he  does  not  have 
to  do  it;  he  may. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN  He  may  not  notify  any- 
body. 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  determines  the  regis- 
trars' rolls. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  no.  It  says  that,  if  he 
discovers  that  individuals  who  are  not 
quaUfied  electors  are  attempting  to  regis- 
ter, he  cannot  deny  them  the  right  to 
register;  he  can  only  tell  the  adminis- 
tration up  here  about  that  and  hope  it 
will  do  something  to  prevent  fraud. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator,  of  course, 
disagrees  with  me  about  what  the  intent 
of  the  committee  is.  Would  the  Senator 
be  wUling  to  submit  an  amendment  that 
would  make  crystal  clear  the  point  he  is 
making  now — that  this  does  not  preempt 
the  normal  procedures  of  validation  of 
registration?  If  the  Senator  would,  I 
would  be  very  much  interested  in  enter- 
taining such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  not  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  submit 
such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  try  to.  if  I  can  get 
off  the  Senate  floor  long  enough  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  we  could  arrange  for 
him  to  do  that  now,  would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  address  himself  to  that 
question?  It  would  be  very  helpful  if,  in 
his  judgment,  as  he  has  made  very  clear, 
there  is  an  ambiguity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes:  it  is  not  only  am- 
biguous, it  leaves  it  open  for  the  courts 
to  hold  that  the  State  law  is  entirely 
superseded. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  Is  no  one  in  this 
body  who  has  more  respect  for  the 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law  and  its 
Implications  in  all  of  our  legislation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  always  dis- 
played than  I  have.  I  have  great  respect 
for  that.  That  is  the  reason  I  ask  sin- 
cerely for  a  moment  or  point  where  he 
would  find  it  possible  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  the  committee  to  have  an 
amendment  of  that  sort  submitted. 

It  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  show  the  Senator. 
I  would  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
committee,  that  I  do  not  blame  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  has  been  doing 
what  the  Postmaster  General  used  to  do. 
seeking  to  stop  people  from  reading  post- 
al cards. 

Look  at  this,  on  page  17: 
Registration  forms  shall  provide  adequate 
space  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  form  for  the 
writing  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  in- 
dividual submitting  the  form  for  registra- 
tion to  vote,  and  the  second  part  of  the  form 
shall  be  completed  and  promptly  returned 
by  the  State  or  local  official  to  the  applicant 
at  the  address  on  the  form. 

Promptly.  He  is  not  even  allowed  time 
to  investigate.  It  tells  him  what  he.  the 
State  official,  has  to  do.  There  is  not  a 
syllable  in  this  whole  bill  that  says  that 
the  State  election  official  has  any  power 
to  do  anything  except  to  pass  on  what 
the  postal  card  tells  him.  He  cannot  even 


find  out  whether  the  man  who  purports 
to  sign  liie  ix)stal  card  exists,  or  whether 
the  postal  card  is  a  forger,-,  or  whether 
the  mfoiTnation  on  the  postal  card  pur- 
ports to  be  true. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  have  a  quorum  call  right  now? 
I  would  be  happy  to  sit  down  with  the 
Senator.  It  would  be  helpful  to  me 

Mr.  ERVIN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
how  long  the  Senator  and  his  committee 
had  to  review  tins  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE  We  spent  several  months 
on  the  bill.  We  felt  tlus  provi.sion  was 
clear.  The  Senator  does  not  feel  it  is 
clear. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  doe.^  the  Senator  ac- 
tually mean  to  sit  down  nght  here  at  this 
desk  and  wnte  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  avert  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  a  bill  that  the  committ.ee  took  several 
months  to  draw'  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that  nght  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  When  would  the  Senator 
be  prepared  to  do  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  on  page  17, 
line  4,  we  add.  after  the  word  individ- 
ual.", substantially  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

The  State  or  local  official  shall  have  the 
power  to  conduct  such  an  investigation  as  Is 
necessarv'  or  appropriate  to  enable  him  to 
determine  whether  the  person  whose  name 
purports  to  be  signed  to  the  postal  card 
exlsto.  and  If  so.  whether  the  statements 
made  on  such  pwstal  card  by  the  person 
whose  name  is  appended  thereto  are  true  or 
false.  In  so  doing,  the  State  or  local  election 
official  shall  notify  the  individuaj  whose 
name  purports  to  be  signed  to  the  postal 
card,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Stat.e  or  local  election  official  and 
establish  his  qualifications  to  register  under 
the  t«rms  of  this  bill. 

I  might  also  add  to  that: 

This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  t.o  repeal  or 
Impair  the  validity  of  any  Stat.e  law  confer- 
ring upon  a  Stat«  or  local  official  the  power 
to  determine  by  such  means  as  the  St^ate  law 
permits  the  quallflcations  of  persons  who 
seek  to  register  under  this  Act 

Mr.  McGEE.  Provided  that  it  does  not 
deny  them  the  right  to  register  up  to  30 
days  before  the  election. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  that  would  be  else- 
where in  the  bill.  It  would  not  be  needed 
right  there. 

I  think  something  hke  that  could  be 
added. 

Mr,  McGEE.  On  the  matter  of  pro- 
cedure, as  I  understand  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  right  now,  I  would  be  out 
of  order  to  request  that  amendment  at 
this  point,  because  this  is.  in  effect,  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment.  We  do 
have  some  perfecting  amendments  that 
we  want  to  talk  about  and  consider  as 
soon  as  we  are  off  of  this  pending  parlia- 
mentary question,  and  we  could  consider 
them  in  that  context,  and  that  would 
give  us  a  little  time  to  refine  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  EHVIN.  Well.  I  might  say  to  mj- 
good  friend  from  Wyoming,  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  am  asking  that  this  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. It  is  the  committee  which  has 
handled  virtually  every  election  bill  that 
has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  almost  18  years  ago. 
and  it  has  staff  members  who  are  rather 
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expert  in  drafting  legislation  relating  to 
tions. 
'.At.  McGEE.  We  appreciate  the  exper- 
of  the  committee.  We  think,  as  I  say, 
President,  that  we  are  not  totally 
on  our  committee  in  this  regard, 
that  is  why  we  would  appreciate  the 
relnement   of   the  constitutional   back- 
gri^und  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
,  whose  specialty  in  that  category  has 
etofore  been  shared:  he  has  shared 
generously   with   almost   every   com- 
;tee  in  this  body,  and  we  are  asking 
to  share  it  with  us  now.  Whatever 
legislation,  we  can  always  refine  it 
improve  it.  But  this  does  not  address 
?lf  to  the  part  of  the  question  about 
expertise  for  putting  together  this 
m^hanism  for  making  it  easier  to  regis- 
for  Federal  elections. 
^Ir.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
stijange  things  about  our  legislation  in 
body  is  that  Congress  shows  a  solici- 
for  people  who  show  no  solicitude 
themselves.  The  proce.ss  of  registering 
vote  is  a  simple  process.  There  is  no 
difficulty    about    registering.    In    many 
of  this  country,  they  have  registra- 
systems  such  as  that  which  prevails 
my  countv.  The  books  are  open  for 
istration  throughout  the  year.  A  man 
go  before  the  election  official  in  my 
cointy  on  any  day  except  a  Sunday  or 
iday  during  the  year,  and  register  to 
Since  they  have  abolished  the  liter- 
test,  for  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
the  questions  that  are  addressed  to 
are  relatively  simple,  about  where  he 
.  what  precinct  he  resides  in.  how 
he  has  resided  there,  and  whether 
has  been  convicted   of  a  felony   or 
h  ether  he  has  been  committed  to  anv 
hospital  for  the  insane,  or  is  an  imbecile, 
en  he  gets  through  with  that — it  takes 
than  10  minutes — the  man  is  regis- 
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.  in  view  of  that,  my  good  friend 
frohi  Wyoming  is  so  solicitous  to  procure 
registration  of  people  who  do  not 
enough  about  America  and  are  not 
cemed   enough    about   our   Govern- 
ment or  concerned  enough  about  their 
to  vote  to  take  the  trouble  to  spend 
or  20  minutes  to  appear  before  an 
election  official  and  register  is  something 
i.m    incapable    of    comprehending.    I 
-•ould   hate   to   see   the   destiny   of   my 
ountry  entrusted  to  people  who  are  so 
e  concerned  about  registration  that 
r  will  not  take  15  or  20  minutes  out 
or  4  years — sometimes  out  of  a  life- 
.  because  in  many  States  registra- 
is  permanent. 

McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield'' 
ERVIN.  Yes. 

McGEE.  Had  the  Senator  had  the 
benfeflt  of  our  rather  extended  deliber- 
aticins  on  this  matter,  I  think  he  would 
been  impressed,  as  I  was.  with  the 
nuiiibers  of  individuals  who  were  wlll- 
to  say  to  us  things  such  as  those  I 
;e  now  from  a  letter  from  a  lady 
has  come  more  recently  to  my  at- 
That  she  is  a  working  woman. 
when  she  finally  got  some  time  off 
work  and  went  down  to  register, 
found  the  local  official  in  her  com- 
munity at  that  particular  moment — it 
happened  to  be  In  Indianapolis— had 
gon  !  out  for  coffee,  and  she  was  asked  to 
wai  . 
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She  had  to  come  back,  because  she  did 
not  have  that  much  time  off.  So  she  went 
another  day.  That  time  there  was  some 
little  matter  of  personal  convenience  in- 
volved, and  she  finally  made  three  trips, 
and  got  registered. 

Our  question  was.  How  many  would 
have  the  patience  to  make  three  trips  on 
three  different  days,  when  it  could  be 
resolved  tr.  easily  this  way  The  number 
of  such  cases  is  attested  to  by  a  survey 
that  was  made  of  the  47  million— not 
47.000.  but  47  million — who  did  not  vote 
last  time,  which  suggested  that  many  of 
them  did  not  vote  because  of  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  registering,  not  becau.se 
they  were  too  lazv-  to  go  down  there,  not 
because  they  did  not  care,  not  because 
they  were  indifferent,  not  because  they 
could  not  mobilize  their  energies  to  exer- 
cise their  franchise,  but  because  of  vari- 
ables between  the  States,  surely  not  in 
North  Carolina  or  Wyoming,  but  in  the 
other  48  States  where  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  register  and  were  simply,  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  trying  to  remove  those 
variables. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  it.  in  my  opinion,  with  all  due  respect. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  elections 
ever  since  I  got  to  be  21  years  of  age.  I 
have  done  much  to  regi.ster  voters.  I  have 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  people  reg- 
istering. To  tell  me  that  the?e  people  do 
not  know  about  elections  and  where  to 
go — in  every  newspaper  appears  infor- 
mation about  where  to  go  to  register. 
ever\-  little  county  paper  in  this  country. 
It  comes  over  the  radio:  it  comes  over 
TV.  Every  one  of  these  47  million  people 
who  did  not  go  out  to  vote  had  access  to 
television  or  to  radio,  and  they  heard 
the  politcians  begging  and  pleading  with 
them  to  come  out  and  give  them  their 
votes:  and  they  did  not  care  enough 
about  voting  to  go  out  and  do  it. 

This  sob  stuff  about  elections — if  a 
person  cannot  get  registered,  he  can  find 
a  politician  who  will  jee  that  he  cets 
registered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  are  groups  in  this 
coimtry  that  have  been  ver>-  active  in 
registering  voters  in  both  political  par- 
ties— the  labor  unions,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  voter  registration 
committees  that  serve  communities  in 
civic  action  programs  in  many  ways — 
and  they  will  all  attest  to  the  Senator,  as 
they  did  to  the  committee,  that  even  as 
they  organized  those  registration  pro- 
grams, so  that  the  people  are  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  election,  they  still  encoun- 
tered the.se  barriers  to  registration  pro- 
cedures. They  got  some:  they  got  large 
numbers;  but  they  were  not  able  to  get 
still  larger  numbers  because  of  the  vari- 
ables. We  have  many  extreme  cases. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
every  community  I  know  of  has  civic 
clubs  that  assist  in  registration  drives. 
If  a  person  does  not  have  an  automobile, 
the  club  will  transport  liim  to  the  regis- 
trar. With  respect  to  all  this  stuff  about 
difficulty  getting  registered,  from  my  ex- 
perience and  my  observation — I  mean  no 
reflection  at  all— I  think  it  is  so  much 
hog^^ash. 

M.".  McGEE.  It  may  be  hogwash  that 
47  million  people  did  not  vote,  but  it  is 
pretty  important  hogwash.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  particularly  when  many  of  them 


said  they  could  not  vote  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  registration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Who  talked  to  70  percent 
of  47  million  people? 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  a  sampling  study 
of  the  47  million  people  which  George 
Gallup  conducted,  to  try  to  pin  dovra 
the  difficulty  as  tightly  as  he  could. 

We  know  that  there  are  voters  in  this 
country  who  could  not  care  less.  If  you 
drove  up  with  a  car,  they  would  not  vote. 
We  are  talking  about  those  who  would 
like  to  vote  and  who,  for  many  other  rea- 
sons, found  It  impossible  to  register, 
whether  it  was  their  working  hours, 
whether  It  was  the  inconvenience  of 
hours  in  which  the  registrar  stations 
were  open,  whether  it  was  the  early  date 
on  which  they  had  to  be  registered  be- 
fore Interest  had  been  whipped  up  in  an 
election.  It  varied  in  many  different 
States. 

We  simply  are  seeking  to  remove  any 
alibi  anybody  has  that  they  did  not  vote 
because  they  could  not  register,  and  I 
think  this  would  do  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  not  amend  this  bill 
to  let  them  vote  by  post  card,  if  they  are 
too  lazy  to  go  to  the  polls? 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  in  order  here. 

Our  point  is  that  the  voting  can  be 
formalized  and  validated  through  the 
registration  process.  That  is  why  we  have 
it.  Some  areas  do  not  even  register  ex- 
cept when  ajid  as  they  vote. 

The  Senator  has  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  say  specifically  that,  so  that  we 
do  not  put  the  local  authorities  out  of 
business.  We  had  no  intention  of  putting 
the  local  authorities  out  of  business.  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  we  might  not  draft 
tnat  language,  so  that  in  order,  and  In  a 
parliamentary  way,  we  could  weigh  that 
as  an  amendment ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  still  go  through  with  that,  because 
it  would  be  very  helpful, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  About  the  easiest  thing  a 
man  can  do  in  this  country  today  is  vote. 
It  takes  less  time  to  register  and  vote 
than  it  does  to  go  to  a  picture  show  or 
to  go  to  a  football  game  or  a  basketball 
game.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  is 
more  simple  in  this  country  than  regis- 
tering and  voting.  Everybody  appeals  to 
them  to  go  out  and  vote.  All  the  politi- 
cians ask  them;  the  civic  clubs  ask  them. 
Many  people  just  do  not  care  enough 
about  this  Government  to  take  30  min- 
utes out  of  a  4-year  period  or  a  lifetime 
to  go  to  a  registrar  and  register.  I  really 
do  not  think  you  are  losing  too  much  in 
losing  the  votes  of  people  who  do  not  care 
enough  about  voting  to  take  that  little 
amount  of  trouble. 

Going  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
let  us  see  what  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  is  that  handled  this  bill. 

The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  on 
page  37  of  Rules  and  Manual  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  1971,  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects. 

First.  The  Federal  civil  service  gen- 
erally. 
This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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Federal  civil  service.  It  does  not  regu- 
late it  in  any  respect,  except  inciden- 
tally, with  respect  to  the  multitude  of 
employees  that  would  be  added  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Second.  The  status  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  including 
their  compensation,  classification,  and 
retirement. 

This  has  no  relation  whatever  to  that. 

Third.  The  post  service  generally,  in- 
cluding the  railway  mail  service,  and 
measures  relating  to  ocean  mail  and 
pneumatic-tube  service;  but  excluding 
post  roads. 

The  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Fourth.  Postal-savings  banks. 

This  bill  has  no  reference  to  postal- 
savings  banks. 

Fifth.  Census  and  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistics generally. 

This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
census  or  the  collection  of  statistics. 

Sixth.  The  National  Archives. 

The  bill  does  not  have  the  remotest 
comiection  with  the  National  Archives. 

It  would  be  just  as  well  to  introduce 
a  bill  here,  to  get  it  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee, to  give  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment jurisdiction  of  divorce  cases,  on  the 
ground  that  love  letters  go  through  the 
mails  and  sometimes  precede  the  mar- 
riages which  end  up  in  divorce. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  bill  more  alien  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  than 
this  bill  is  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
This  bill  is  to  revise  all  the  election  laws 
in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  jurisdic- 
tion, as  set  forth  on  page  35  of  the  book 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  has  juris- 
diction of  "all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects." 

No.  5  reads : 

Revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  elections  for 
Federal  officials.  I  maintain  that,  as  a 
matter  of  custom,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  had  jurisdiction  of  bills 
like  this:  but  certainly  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  a  far  greater  claim  on  this 
bill  than  does  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Ci\11  Service. 

I  read  from  pages  38  and  39  of  the 
book  to  which  I  have  referred: 

(D)  Matters  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President.  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications;  Fed- 
eral elections  generally;  Presidential 
succession. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  jiu"is- 
diction — either  the  Rules  Committee  or 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
of  this  bill.  The  committee  which  ue- 
ported  the  bill  had  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever over  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 
If  we  can  give  that  committee  jurisdic- 
tion by  making  reference  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  then  that  committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  everything,  because  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  takes  a  farm  cen- 
sus, so  that  would  give  the  Post  Office  and 
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Civil  Service  Committee  jurisdiction  over 
farming  and  agriculture. 

Thus.  I  hope  that  the  Senate,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  will  vote  in  favor  of  re- 
ferring this  matter  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  a  right  queer  thing  to  convert  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
into  a  committee  on  election  laws,  but 
that  is  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do. 

I  assure  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
that  while  I  cannot  shed  any  actual, 
crocodile,  or  political  tears  over  people 
who  are  unwilling  to  take  20  to  30  min- 
utes out  of  their  lives  to  go  and  register 
to  vote,  I  will  be  glad  to  prepare  an 
amendment  which  will  make  certain  that 
the  preeminence  doctrine  shall  not  ap- 
ply so  as  to  oust  the  States  from  their 
jurisdiction  in  this  field,  and  to  make  it 
clear  that,  any  provisions  in  the  bill  not- 
withstanding, the  right  of  a  State  or 
local  election  official  to  seek  the  truth 
shall  not  be  thwarted  by  a  postal  card. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  offer  of  my  good  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  because  his  wisdom  in 
this  field  is  very  important  to  the  success 
of  a  procedure  like  this.  I  would  likew  ise 
hope  very  much  that  such  clarifying 
language  would  be  drawn  in  such  a  way 
that,  shall  we  say,  diliatory  tactics  could 
not  be  used  or  recourse  had  to  avoiding 
the  intent  of  the  lav\-,  which  we  already 
have  on  the  books  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970  in  regard  to  the  length 
of  z'esidency  requirements,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Again,  we  are  seeking  to  try  to 
make  thus  at  the  Federal  level,  for  Fed- 
eral office  alone,  workable  so  that  a 
citizen  who  lived  in  North  Carolina  and 
moved  to  Wyoming,  or  vice  versa,  would 
not  be  penalized,  because  of  the  variables 
involved. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
colleague  from  Wyoming  that  anyone 
who  moves  from  North  Carolina  to  any 
other  spot  on  earth  penalizes  himself 
most  severely. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  agree  with  that. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  areas  I  have 
ever  found.  I  need  more  invitations  to  go 
down  there.  I  would  say  that  the  poor 
judgment  of  quite  a  number  of  North 
Carolinians  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  very  large  contingent  of  them. 
for  some  reason,  that  do  now  reside  in 
Wyoming.  They  are  fine  citizens.  What- 
ever the  basis  for  their  judgment  was.  it 
is  not  my  privilege  to  know. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  work  out 
clarifying  language  in  that  regard  to  pro- 
tect the  uncertainty,  the  doubt,  or  any 
misgivings  the  Senator  has  in  regard 
to  what  happens  through  the  process  of 
validating  this  registration  list  that 
■would  become  available  in  each  of  the 
States. 

During  the  course  of  the  colloquy  here, 
I  have  been  advised  that  in  the  election 
of  1968,  the  national  average  of  those 
who  voted  and  who  were  eligible  was  over 
60  percent;  that  in  the  Senator's  own 
State,  17  percent  of  white  eligibles  and 
49  percent  of  black  eligibles  to  vote  did 
not  vote. 

I  just  cannot  make  strong  enough  the 
suggestion  nationwide  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  involved  in  this  than  the  in- 
difference, the  "don't  care,"  or  the  lazi- 


ness of  many  people.  There  are  several 
million  people  whom  we  will  never  change 
by  any  kind  of  legislation,  or  even  duress. 
But  there  are  literally  tens  of  millions 
of  other  Amencans  who  would  like  and 
w1io  say  that  they  would  like  this  chance 
to  be  permitted  to  vote  and,  therefore,  it 
is  only  in  that  context  thi\t  this  bill  was 
motivated. 

I  am  just  as  interested  m  good  gov- 
ernment and  responsible  government, 
and  not  fraud,  and  not  abuse,  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolma  is 

We  are  persuaded  that  in  this  proce- 
dure we  do  not  aggravate  anythmg  not 
already  currently  aggravated  in  the  proc- 
ess we  have.  We  al\vay.s  have  a  few  who 
will  try  to  abuse  or  try  to  get  away  with 
it.  but  we  try  to  discourage  them  and  to 
apprehend  those  w  ho  do.  if  that  is  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  had  a  controversy 
about  trying  to  keep  people  from  voting 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commis.slon  re- 
ported that  m  t!ie  county  in  which  I  live, 
tliere  were  104  and  I  believe  it  is  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  minority  race 
of  voting  age  registered.  So  there  i.s  no 
difficulty  getting  registered  there.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  my  State  has 
been  placed  in  a  "conquered  province" 
status  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
in  my  county  I  would  i>ay  that  virtually 
everyone  votes.  We  have  two  apgre.ssive 
political  parties  down  there  If  anyone 
comes  to  my  county,  either  Democrat  or 
Republican,  they  will  drag  the  citizens  to 
the  polls  as  quickly  as  they  can.  if  they 
are  found  not  to  be  registered  Tliey  will 
see  tliat  they  are  registered. 

I  want  ever>onc  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
if  they  want  to  vote,  but  the  trouble 
with  the  post  card  is  tliat  .some  v,iU  try 
to  vote  more  than  once  with  it 

Mr.  McGEE.  I.  too,  suspect  there  could 
be  abuses  there.  It  is  a  specter  con- 
.stc.ntly  put  before  us,  but  I  believe  we 
will  find  those  to  be  minimal  indeed. 
It  will  be  serious  whenever  that  hap- 
I^cns.  Voting  abuses  are  far  more  serious. 
There  is  nothing  quite  the  equal  of 
fraud  in  the  election  process.  e.^ptK'ially 
in  a  country  which  brags  about  its  free 
elections,  in  a  country  that  turn,s  up 
with  47  million  people  not  voting.  That 
does  not  happen  in  Germany  That  does 
not  happen  in  France  That  does  not 
happen  in  Britain  That  does  not  hap- 
pen in  Scandinavia 

What  is  the  reason  it  happens  here? 

Arc  we  lazier  people?  Do  we  not  care 
as  murh? 

I  think  part  of  the  reason  is  difficulty 
in  the  registration  procedures  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  explanation,  not 
the  qualitv  of  our  people. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  When  we  were  debating 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  they  were  going 
to  penalize  my  are.i  rf  the  country,  be- 
cause a  lot  of  citi/ens  did  not  turn  out 
to  vote.  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  liie 
Senate,  when  Richard  M.  Nixon  was 
rimning  for  the  Presidency  in  1960,  how- 
low  the  vote  was  in  California. 

I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  when  the 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion in  Ma.ssachusetts  was  running  for 
President  and  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Vice  President  was  running,  I  pointed 
out  how  low  the  vote  was  in  Miissachu- 
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setjLs.  I  asked  former  Senator  Morse  to 

lilain  that,  and  he  said  perhaps  it  v.  as 

use  of  the  kind  of  candidates  run- 

.g.  that  people  did  not  care  to  come 

and  vote  for  them.  I  do  not  sncv 

candidates   certainly   did   all   they 

d  to  get  the  people  to  come  out  and 
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do  seriously  say.  though,  that  I  do 
favor  turning  tliis  over  to  the  Fed- 
Government;  but  I  do  say  that  this 
should  be  amended  to  make  it  cer- 
that  it  will  n:it  be  con.-,trued  to  let 
gress    preempt    the    powers    of    the 
es  or  to  rer>eal  any  law  of  any  State 
gives  an  election  official  the  nsht 
determine  the  truth  with  respect  to 
r    qualifications.    There    is    no    law 
ch  gives  him  the  right  to  invoke  ac- 
by   the   States   against   fraudulent 
ng. 

T.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  would 
preempted  here  would  be  only  the 
'ten  requirements  in  terms  of  the 
intervals  of  time  required  m 
of  the  States.  There  would  be  no 
?rence  m  its  application  in  that  since 
1  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  was 
^ed  and  is  already  on  the  book.s, 
IS  would  .vimply  use  the  same  voter 
.  for  example,  in  each  of  the  States, 
specifically  spelled  out  in  our  rec- 
that  none  of  those  would  preempt 
State's  roll  in  all  State  elections.  We 
set  up  a  uniform,  minimum 
th  of  time  for  a  residence  require- 
and  the  voting  lists  are  all  pre- 
•d  and  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
;es.  The  cards  are  all  mailed  back 
lin  the  States, 
e  fact  that  there  are  those  who  feel 
there  would  be.  the  first  time  around 
;ast.  an  exces,-ive  manpower  burden 
iswered  by  the  fact  that  under  the 
ilation  we  would  make  available 
er  assistance  because  of  that  first 
restion. 

IS  obvious  under  our  pre.sent  proce- 
>  that  the  great  bulk  of  people  are 
going   to   be   registered   in    the   old 
They  are  those  who  are  aireadv 
the   registration    books   and   are   al- 
y   registered.   And   those   whj   par- 
ate  and  are  active  in  statewide  and 
'  elections  would,  ao  they  do  now,  go 
to  the  courthouse  and  register.  For 
ral  elections  we  are  simply  adding 
help,  and  other  things  are  left  intact 
■,e  State  level. 

ERVIN     Mr.  President,   we  had 

hearings     before     the    Judiciary 

on  this  problem.  Most  every 

ofBcial    that   had    supervision    of 

;ions  came  and  said  that  it  would 

most  unforttmate  thing  to  have  to 

two   sets   of   registration    books— 

for  State  and  the  other  for  Federal 
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had  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Nebraska. 

the  Secretary  of  State  of  Mississippi 

""".  They  made  a  very  strong  case 
effect  that  this  would  do  nothing 

ntroduce  confusion  into  the  election 
ss.  And  I  agree  with  them. 
.  McGEE.   We  already  have  those 

lists.  The  act  of  1970  set  the  two 
up.  It  is  all  on  the  list.  All  they 
to  do  to  create  what  the  Senator 

lescribed  as  two  lists  is  simply  to  put 


a  check  mark  in  front  of  those  who  are 

entitled  to  vote  in  the  Federal  elections. 
We  are  not  adding  a  new  list.  We  are 
simply  adding  the  Federal  offices,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  those  lists  already  in  existence 
in  every  State  by  the  act  of  1970.  Noth- 
ing new  is  created. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Nevertheless.  I  agree 
with  those  election  officials.  It  would 
create  a  srreat  deal  of  confusion.  I  think 
it  is  very  unforttmate  to  provide  for  this. 
I  will  draw  an  amendment  which  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  accept  because  I  do  not 
favor  the  bill,  I  think  we  ought  to  leave 
stand  a  system  that  has  endured  since 
1789  down  to  date,  a  system  that  has 
some  merit  in  it.  I  would  hate  to  see  that 
system  abolished, 

I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  create 
confusion  in  watching  over  the  Federal 
elections  m  184.000  precincts. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  for  a  nument  and 
will  then  yield  the  fioor  to  the  ranking 
mmorif>  miember  oi  the  conunittee. 

I  would  say  that  as  we  look  back  over 
our  history  on  the  question,  we  have  gone 
through  .several  cycles  as  we  have  ma- 
tured and  grown  up.  Until  the  1880s  we 
had  no  such  thing  as  registration.  Some- 
how, we  had  a  rather  reputable  history 
in  this  country  in  those  days.  And  we 
brag  about  the  roots  of  the  Republic,  our 
Founding  Fathers,  and  the  great  leaders 
we  had  in  those  days.  Yet.  there  was  no 
registruticn.  However,  because  of  a  sud- 
den influx  of  circumstances  connected 
with  the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
large  cities,  the  registration  process  was 
instituted  as  a  stepping  stone  along  the 
way.  And  we  still  insist  on  it.  However, 
because  of  the  phenomena  of  modern 
communications  due  to  the  automobiles, 
the  airplanes,  and  due  to  the  job  shifting 
that  goes  on,  because  of  the  seasonal 
emplovnient  opportunities  across  the 
country  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
that  were  not  available  in  the  1880's  oV 
the  1790's,  we  are  simply  trying  to  update 
the  process  of  learning  that  we  have  all 
gone  through  in  terms  of  more  effective 
participation  in  the  voting  process  in  this 
country. 

This  is  the  next  step.  It  does  not  take 
away  what  we  have  learned.  It  simplv  re-  ■ 
fines  it  m  accordance  with  the  technology 
and  the  phenomena  of  modern  commu- 
nications with  respect  to  the  number  of 
people  voting.  Therefore,  the  pui-pose  of 
S.  2574  is  10  take  note  of  the  new  factors 
in  our  midst  in  the  hope  that  we  will 
maximize  the  process  of  election  rather 
than  minimize  it. 

It  is  not  without  point  that  90  percent 
of  those  who  have  been  registered  to  vote 
vote.  However,  tho.se  who  could  not  regis- 
ter, for  whatever  reason,  are  the  ones 
that  this  is  aimed  at.  I  think  it  is  very 
much  to  the  point  that  the  only  studv 
that  I  know  of  that  was  made  of  some 
measurable  dimension  of  those  who  did 
not  vote  in  1968,  suggests  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  them  say  that  they 
woiild  have  voted  and  would  have  liked 
to  have  voted  had  they  not  been  pre- 
vented through  one  registration  block- 
age or  another,  depending  on  which 
State  or  which  area  of  the  country-  they 


liven  in  or  the  nature  of  their  jobs  that 
produced  it.  It  is  to  those  that  this 
measure  is  addressed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
who  take  polls  took  a  poll  in  1948  that 
showed  that  Thomas  Dewey  was  going 
to  be  the  next  President.  They  asked 
about  one  person  out  of  every"  100  000 
how  he  felt  about  it.  They  then  multi- 
plied that  to  get  47  million.  The  polls 
are  not  very  reliable. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
say.  if  I  might  go  back  as  a  sometimes 
student  of  political  science,  that  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  the  variable  of  some 
polling  techniques.  We  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  them  than  we  used  to.  it  is 
an  invaluable  device.  For  some  reason 
most  of  us  in  this  body  pay  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  have  polls  taken.  We  learn 
a  great  deal  from  them.  They  may  be 
off  a  half  a  percent  or  so.  In  the  old  days 
the  Reader's  Digest  took  a  poll  that  was 
a  catastrophe  for  some.  The  tightness 
of  the  election  in  1948  was  another.  How- 
ever, that  should  not  detract  from  the 
science  of  learning  that  has  matm-ed  and 
sophisticated  over  the  years.  To  dismiss 
the  polling  technique  as  totally  un- 
reliable. I  think,  would  deny  us  one  of 
the  means  we  have  of  trying  to  be  a 
little  wiser  about  some  of  the  vast  un- 
certainties that  confront  us. 

I  would  make  that  personal  petition, 
that  we  not  dismiss  the  only  known  study 
on  a  nationwide  pattern  that  I  know  of. 
We  will  probably  learn,  perhaps  in  some- 
one's master's  thesis  at  some  imiversity, 
what  error  was  made  by  Mr.  Gallup  at 
that  time.  If  we  know  of  another,  let  us 
get  it.  It  is  the  best  answer  that  we  have 
now.  It  is  suggested  many  would  have 
voted  if  the  process  of  registration  could 
have  been  mastered  by  them  at  that 
time  for  reasons  that  they  felt  would 
have  been  restrictive.  I  think  the  intent 
of  the  States  has  to  be  respected  imtil  we 
have  much  better  evidence  than  we  have 
now  that  this  is  a  bimch  of  skulduggery 
with  resnect  to  this  matter  and  that  they 
were  lying  when  they  testified. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  man  has  to  make  up  a 
pretty  good  excuse  to  justify  not  exercis- 
ing his  privilege  to  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  so,  too, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  all  of  us,  when  we  try 
to  justify  something  we  fail  to  do  or  to 
find  an  excuse  for  something  we  did  do, 
tr>-  to  put  the  blame  on  someone  else. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Or  some  higher  reason. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  47  million  people  who 
did  not  vote  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
go  down  and  register. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  trying  to  remove 
an  excuse,  if  one  wishes  to  put  it  at  the 
lowest  motivating  level.  We  think  enough 
of  these  people  are  believable  so  that  if 
we  get  only  5  or  10  percent  of  them,  it 
is  worth  the  effort.  I  suspect  we  will  get 
more  than  that  who  will  become  partici- 
pating voters. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
placing  an  awful  burden  on  those  al- 
ready overburdened  people  to  take  the 
postal  card  down  to  the  post  office.  Per- 
haps someone  should  pick  it  up  from 
them  and  then  they  would  not  have  to 
make  that  effort. 

Mr.  McGEIE.  The  postman,  of  course, 
oould  pick  them  up.  The  important  thing 
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is  to  get  them  voting.  It  is  the  voting 
process  we  are  seeking  to  refine.  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  that,  even  if  we 
register  only  2,  3,  or  5  million  people.  In 
my  judgment  it  will  be  much  higher  than 
that:  but  whatever  it  is,  who  is  to  fault 
the  addition  of  those  who  are  not  voting 
to  the  rolls  so  they  wtU  vote?  We  are 
working  in  the  right  direction.  We  are 
not  working  in  that  direction  if  we  are 
trj-ing  to  prevent  that  from  happen- 
ing. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  again  considering  S.  2574,  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act.  This  is  the  third 
time  the  92d  Congress  has  taken  up  this 
verj-  bad  piece  of  legislation.  Wlien  I  say 
"bad  piece  of  legislation,"  I  mean  it  is  a 
very  bad  piece  of  legislation.  On  the  two 
previous  occasions,  debate  began  on  this 
bill  with  the  full  knowledge  that  no  final 
vote  would  be  taken  on  it. 

As  I  stated  during  our  last  debate,  I 
wajs  pirzzled  as  to  the  reason  for  taking 
up  the  bill  dining  the  rush  of  the  clewing 
days  of  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

At  that  time  there  were  many  other 
more  ui-gent  pieces  of  legislation  on 
which  action  should  have  been  taken  and 
we  should  not  have  been  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  with  fruitless  debate 
on  a  bill  that  was  not  going  to  be  acted 
upon  at  that  ime. 

Today  we  are  again  being  asked  to 
debate  S.  2574.  The  passage  of  time  has 
not  improved  the  outlook  for  passage  of 
the  bill  and  has  even  focused  more 
strenuously  and  strongly  on  the  very 
hai-mful  effects  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
2574.  The  bill  is  primarily  intended  to 
change  the  registration  process  so  as  to 
influence  certain  votes  in  this  presiden- 
tial year. 

The  measure,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, contains  a  very  strong  minority 
report  against  its  enactment.  Since  the 
report  was  filed.  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  from  persons  interested 
in  the  bill.  All  have  voiced  strong  op- 
position to  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure. Many  wanted  to  be  heard,  and  feel 
that  they  were  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  voice  their  disapproval  because  they 
were  not  apprised  of  the  limited  number 
of  hearings  we  would  have  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  w^ere  enacted : 

First,  it  would  change  drastically  the 
manner  of  voter  registration  in  the  whole 
United  States; 

Second,  it  would  impose  Federal  con- 
trols and  guidance  on  the  States; 

Third,  it  would  impose  Federal  controls 
and  guidance  on  State  and  local  political 
party  organizations; 

Fourth,  it  could  create  an  overpower- 
ing Federal  Voters  Registration  bureauc- 
racy to  influence  elections; 

Fifth,  it  would  change  radically  our 
traditional  and  well-established  voter 
registration  systems ; 

Sixth,  it  would  multiply  the  opportu- 
nities for  fraud  in  elections; 

Seventh,  it  would  impose  Federal  reg- 
istration costs  in  excess  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars  per  presidential  election 
year;  and 

Eighth,  it  would  have  serious,  adverse 
implications  on  our  entire  system  of  elec- 
tions and  our  system  of  government. 


The  main  thrust  of  S.  2754  is  to  estab- 
lish a  national  voter  registration  system 
operated  by  a  Federal  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion. The  NVRA  would  be  a  new  Federal 
agency  located  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

It  would  utilize  the  .services  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  distribute  Fed- 
eral voter  registration  cards  to  every 
postal  address  in  the  United  States  no 
earlier  than  45  days  nor  later  than  30 
days  before  every  Federal  election.  As- 
sumedly.  such  cards  would  be  addressed 
to  "householder"  or  "resident." 

These  mail  voter  registration  cards 
would  be  returned  by  the  prospective 
registrant  to  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment voter  registratioii  office.  Tlie  State 
office  would  process  the  cards,  register- 
ing the  applicant  as  a  voter  in  the  next 
Federal  election,  and  billing  the  Federal 
Government  for  processing  of  the  cards. 

The  bill  sets  a  30-day  durational  resi- 
dency requirement  in  a  State  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections  in  that  State. 

In  other  words,  a  person  would  have 
to  be  in  the  State  at  least  30  days  before 
the  Federal  election. 

The  NVRA  would  also,  on  request,  as- 
sist the  State  or  local  governments  in 
putting  the  national  voter  registration 
system  into  effect  in  their  States  and  in 
processing  the  registration  cards. 

Federal  payments  would  also  be  made 
to  a  State  if  the  State  establishes  a  reg- 
istration system  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions similar  to  that  instituted  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. Pa\Tnents  would  be  15  percent  of 
the  amoimt  paid  to  the  State  for  proc- 
essing the  registration  cards.  Tins 
amount  would  be  increased  to  30  percent 
if.  in  addition  to  instituting  a  State  and 
local  voter  registration  system  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  bill  for  Federal 
elections,  the  State  adopted  a  30-day 
durational  residency  requirement  for  its 
own  elections. 

In  other  words,  if  the  State  instituted 
the  mail  registration  provisions  of  this 
bill,  it  would  get  15  percent  of  the  card 
processing  cost:  and  if  it  went  another 
step  further,  that  is,  if  it  required  only 
30  days'  residence  in  the  State,  then  it 
would  get  30  percent  of  the  cost. 

The  bill  authorizes  State  officials  to 
call  in  the  Federal  Government  should 
they  suspect  fraud  in  voter  registration 
applications  and  also  establishes  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  convictions  of  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  important 
policy  and  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved in  this  bill. 

Control  of  voter  registration  qualifica- 
tions have  traditionally  been  left  to  the 
States.  In  the  past,  the  Congress  has 
legislated  in  the  field  of  voter  rights 
only  when  it  believed  that  voting  rights 
were  being  violated  by  noncompliance 
with  the  due  process  or  equal  protection 
clauses  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  absence  of  consistent  and  over- 
whelming evidence  that  such  was  the 
case,  the  Congress  has  refrained  from 
acting  in  the  field  of  voting  rights. 

In  other  words,  unless  there  was  evi- 
dence of  fraud  or  evidence  of  people 
being  refrained  from  exercising  their 
voting  rights  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
has  not  interfered. 


It  mui^t  be  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  shares  many  powers  with 
the  States  in  thi.'^  field  This  is  our  federal 
system.  However,  it  has  left  control  of 
most  voting  rights  entirely  up  to  the 
States  and  even  to  the  political  parties. 
Tliese  include  regulations  on  voting 
supervision,  protection  of  voters,  duties 
of  inspectors  and  canvassers,  publication 
of  election  returns,  tallying  of  election 
returns  and  election  of  delegates  to  na- 
tional political  party  conventions. 

The  legi.slation  would  inject  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  an  area  tradi- 
tionally left  to  the  States — that  of  voter 
registration. 

Tlie  injection  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  voter  registration  is  done  only 
for  convenience  reasons  and  not  becau.se 
a  constitutional  right  was  being  \1olated. 
Tliere  i.=  no  \Tolation  of  any  constitu- 
tional right  here.  Any  induldual,  if  he 
wishes  to  vote,  can  register.  He  is  not 
barred  from  registering,  and  there  is  no 
impairment  of  his  constitutional  rights. 

This  would  be  done  for  what  can  only 
be  typified  as  convenience  reasons  and 
not  because  a  constitutional  right  was 
being  violated.  It  is  my  opimon  that,  in 
the  absence  of  consistent  and  over- 
whelming evidence  that  coa^tiiutional 
rights  are  being  violated  in  the  applica- 
tion of  voter  registration  laws  and  prac- 
tices by  the  States,  the  Congress  should 
not  act  in  this  area. 

Another  serious  policy  consideration 
arises  out  of  the  bill's  definition  of  "Fed- 
eral election"  and  the  qualifications  it 
sets  for  voting  in  such  elections. 

The  bill  defiiies  a  Federal  election  as — 

Any  primary,  special,  general  or  other  elec- 
tior.  held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  or 
electing  candidates  for  any  Federal  OfBce, 
Including  any  election  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  voi^r  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Individuals  for  election  to  the  Office 
of  President  and  Vice  President  and  any  elec- 
tion held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  dele- 
g.ites  to  a  iiatlonal  political  party  nominating 
convention  or  to  a  caucus  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  delegates  for  such  a 
convention. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  in.iec-t  itself  into  the 
sphere  of  electing  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional conventions  or  political  party 
caucuses. 

The  impact  of  this  definitioia  when 
considered  together  with  the  voter 
qualification  pro\lsons  of  thus  bill  is 
staggenng.  imprecedented.  and  highly 
questionable. 

Under  the  bill  any  individual  meeting 
the  State  voter  qualification  laws  except 
a,s  to  durational  residency — under  the 
bill  he  must  be  a  resident  of  the  State 
on  and  after  the  30th  day  before  a  Fed- 
eral election — may  vote  in  a  Federal  elec- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  he  has  to  be  tJiere  for 
30  days.  As  long  as  he  is  m  the  State,  he 
can  vote  if  he  has  been  there  for  30 
days. 

This  means  that  any  such  indi\-idusJ 
can  vote  not  only  in  the  primary  and 
general  elections  but  also  m  elections 
held  for  the  selection  of  State  delegates 
to  a  political  party's  national  convention 
regardless  of  political  party  affiliation  or 
lack  of  affiliation.  This  would  also  apply 
to  the  selection  of  local  delegates  to  State 
E>olitical   conventions — and   the  Federal 
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.•eminent  is  going  to  inject  itself  into 
Held — :f  the  party's  nominees  for 
grej'^lonal   ofSces   would   be   selected 
such  State  political  party  conventions. 
The    Ccncre&5    ha>    traiitionally    left 
h  areas  to  State  supervision  and  to 
e     political     party     regulations.     It 
lid   not   overturn   this   longstanding 
ition  at  this  time.  To  do  so  would  be 
sfike  a  critical  blow  to  our  present 
ong   two-party   political   system   and 
n  destroy  third  partie.>. 
i   real   constitutional   question   arises 
rning  the  election  of  presidential 
<  ctors.  It  appears  from  the  definition 
a  -Federal  election"  under  this  bill 
the  election  of  presidential  electors 
Federal  election,"  however,  no  men- 
is  made  of  presidential  electors  in 
bill  itself.  It  only  refers  to  the  election 
President   and   Vice   President   as   a 
Fjederal  election  "  The  quenion  here  is 
ether  the  election  of  presidential  elec- 
■s  IS  an  election  of  a  Federal  or  a  State 
ial.  If  it  is  the  election  of  a  State 
cial.  then  the  Federal  voter  registra- 
n  requirements  contained  in  this  bill 
not  apply. 

n  reference  to  presidential  electors, 
cle  II.  section  1.  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
tion  provides: 

:ach  Sfate  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner 
the    Legislature    thereof    mav    direct,    a 

mber  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  Whole  Num- 
'■f  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
S'.atc  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress 

The  sole  authority  of  Congress  respect- 
presidential  electors  under  the  Con- 
itution  is  to  "determine  the  time  of 
casing  the  electors,  and  the  dav  on 
ich  they  shall  give  their  votes  .  .'  ."— 
icle  II,  section  1,  clause  4— and  not  the 

er  of  appointing  electors. 
The    Supreme    Court    has    held    that 
sidential  electors  act  by  authoritv  of 
States  and  are  not  Federal  officials — 
re  Green.   134  US.  377.  379   '1390- 
Blair.  343  U.S.  214.  224-225  '  1952  > 
ese  were  cited  by  Justice  Harlan  in  his 
i^entin-JT  opinion  in  the  case  of  Oregon 
Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112   '1970'.  There- 
this   bill,   although   aimed   partic- 
riy  at  voter  registration  for  presiden- 
elections   may   not    accomplish    its 
ose  at  all. 

.iow  on  the  subiect  of  mailings,  mail- 
costs  and  mailing  li^t.  under  the  pro- 
ons  of  this  bill,  the  NVRA  would  be 
uircd  to  mail  out  Federal  voter  regis- 
tion  forms  before  ea"h  Federal  elec- 
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tion.  This  means  that  there  would  have 
to  be  at  least  three  national  mailings  of 
such  forms  during  presidential  election 
years  and  in  some  States  the  possibility 
exists  that  even  four  or  more  mailings 
would  have  to  be  made.  These  mailings 
would  precede  elections  of:  first,  dele- 
gates to  State  poluical  party  conven- 
tions: second,  delesiates  to  national 
political  party  conventions:  third,  can- 
didates for  Federal  offices  in  primary 
elections:  fourth,  candidates  for  Federal 
offices  in  general  elections.  In  those  years 
v.'hen  only  congressional  seats  were  being 
decided  the  number  of  mailings  would  be 
less. 

The  costs  of  printing,  distributing. 
delivering,  and  providing  postage-free 
return  for  Federal  voter  registration 
forms  have  been  estim-at«'d  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  be  easily  in  the  neighborhood 
of  S15  to  S20  million  per  mailing.  The 
co.>t  for  establishing  an  address  system 
for  these  mailings  is  estimated  at  from 
$5  to  $10  million. 

Because  mailings  would  have  to  be 
made  for  State  political  party  conven- 
tions, primary  elections,  general  elec- 
tions, and  possibly  others,  the  cost  per 
presidential  election  year  may  rim  in 
the  neighborhood  of  S120  million.  Off- 
year  elections  may  cost  a  bit  less. 

These  cost  estimates  do  not  include 
payments  to  the  States  for  processing  the 
returned  recistration  cards:  nor  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  bringing  State 
and  local  election  registration  laws  into 
line  with  the  Federal  mail  voter  regis- 
tration systems:  nor  pavments  to  the 
States  for  adopting  a  30-day  durational 
residency  requirement:  nor  for  staffing 
and  other  administrative  costs  necessi- 
tated by  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  National  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
ministration, 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  taken  into  account  the  cost  which 
would  accrue  to  the  States,  and  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
pay  if  the  States  complied  with  every 
provision  of  the  Federal  statute:  and  that 
would  be  very  hi^h. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  costs  of  operating 
this  Federal  voter  reci.'^tration  system  are 
very  high.  However,  the  system  and  its 
attendant  costs  must  also  be  .Judged  on 
the  basis  of  how  many  additional  quali- 
fied voters  It  will  bring  into  the  polling 
booth.s.  And  this  has  been  one  of  the 
main   arguments   made   by    the   distin- 


guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for  this 
bill. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  con- 
tend that  approximately  47  million  po- 
tential voters  are  being  barred  from  vot- 
ing in  Federal  elections  because  of  overly 
stringent  State  voter  registration  require- 
ments and  procedures, 

I  have  here,  Mr,  President,  a  list  of 
the  voter  registration  procedures  and 
closing  dates  for  each  State,  The  list 
shows  that  these  provisions  are  not 
stringent.  In  Alabama,  for  example, 
registration  closes  10  days  before  elec- 
tion. They  do  not  have  night  or  Saturday 
registration. 

Alaska,  14  days,  and  they  have  night 
and  Saturday  registration, 

Arizona,  the  eighth  Monday  before 
election,  and  they  have  night  and  Satur- 
day registration. 

Arkansas,  20  days,  and  they  infre- 
quently have  night  and  Saturday  regis- 
tration. 

In  California — which  is  a  very  big 
State — their  registration  closes  54  days 
before  election,  California  is  not  back- 
ward; it  is  a  very  liberal  State.  They  have 
night  and  Saturday  registration.  If  you 
wish  to  register  at  night  or  on  Saturday, 
you  may  go  down  to  the  registrar's  office 
and  register. 

Colorado,  32  days,  with  no  night  and 
Saturday  registration.  Connecticut,  4 
weeks  before  election,  and  it  has  night 
and  Saturday  registration. 

Delaware,  the  third  Saturday  in  Oc- 
tober. Delaware  is  a  very  progressive 
State,  but  it  does  not  have  night  and  Sat- 
urday registration. 

District  of  Columbia,  30  days,  Florida, 
50  days,  Hawaii,  the  fifth  day  after  the 
primary,  Idaho,  2  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire list  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Proposed  Federal  Registration  of  Voters — 

How  THE  States  Now  Provide  for  Voter 

Registration 

State  election  laws  vary  In  considerable 
degree,  particularly  with  regard  to  time  and 
method  of  registration  and  to  residency 
requirements.  The  latter  frequently  differ  by 
county  and  precinct  within  Individual  States. 

Given  below,  current  to  the  month  of 
publication,  are  relevant  provisions  of  law 
for  each  State  as  published  In  November 
1971  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


Whe-i  registration  closes 
befa.-e  election 


Night  Saturday 
registration 


State 


Residency  requirements 

County 


Precinct 


infis. 
na 


--- - \\^J"I^ No lyear 6  months 

i,h  m!,'v, i** <"> 30  days  in  election  district 

^'^"^"'lay Yes do 30  days 

rnia         "^ ^AT.' ' Infrequently do 6  months 

°,„, - — -  J^tlars.^-- No 3  months ......" 

"="• 4  weeks  before Yes 6  months 

'*./-.-;:■ 3d  Saturday  in  October No f  year       90  davs   

°' <=•""'"'"» 30  days Yes i:::::::!:::  1  yMfYirtooiboafd)  30  dayi""  ■.!.:::::::;;::::::: 

other. 

-.-..^^ Y« lyear 6  months 

- iOdays Discretionary do  do 

- 5th  day  after  primary Yes. do         

\^lt^ Yes 6months..''."'.'."."."!.'.".'.'";;;"36days  "!"  

,5'"YS Discretionary.    60  days. 

???*YS Yes:  also  door  to  door 6  months ""!I!I"!!!"66  days  (township) 

ll'^J'f^ -.-  Yes do 60  days     .   .  .' .. 

- '"  "ays Only  prior  to  last  day  of  do 30  days  (ward  or  township) 

registration. 

,nj  "' ^** ly«a' 6  months  60  days. 

JO"*'"* Ym do do 3  months 

- c.l'2?  -:.    ^-; ^'""' 6  months 3  months      .. 

Sth  Monday  before Yes,  in  some  counties do 23  days  28  days. 

"  <'^''- >>« 6  months.. ..;;:i:::i;:::::;;^ 


3  months. 


1  month. 
54  days. 
32  days, 

30  days. 


30  days. 
Do. 
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state 


When  registration  closes 
before  election 


Night  Saturday 
registration 


Residency  requirements 


State 


County 


Preeinct 


Michigan    

Minnesota- 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska, 

Nevada — 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota  L. 

Ohio--   -- 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 
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prccii 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  just  been  reading 
the  bill,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  do  not  like 
the  looks  of  it.  I  think  it  is  an  open  in- 
vitation for  dishonesty  at  election  time. 

I  was  just  reading  page  19,  subpara- 
graph (a) : 

Whenever  a  State  or  local  official  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  individuals  who  are  not 
qualified  electors  are  attempting  to  register 
to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
he  may  notify  the  Administration  and  request 
us  assistance  to  prevent  fraudulent  registra- 
tion. 

Suppose  that  corrupt  officials  in  some 
district  say,  "We  would  like  to  bring  in  a 
couple  of  himdred  voters  and  have  them 
register."  There  is  nothing  here  to  require 
him  to  report  fraudulent  registration,  is 
there? 

Then  I  go  down  farther.  On  line  18,  it 
says : 

The  Administration  or  the  State  or  local 
official  may  notify  the   Attorney  General. 

They  are  not  required  to  notify  the 
Attorney  General,  and  there  again,  it 
seems  to  me  you  could  have  collusion, 
and  by  not  attempting  to  control  un- 
qualified voters  who  have  registered  in 
one  or  two  or  maybe  10  different  towns, 
where  the  election  officials  are  not  too 
honest,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
have  an  open  invitation  there. 

Why  not  say,  shall  notify  and  let  them 
be  subject  to  punishment  themselves  if 
they  do  not  notify  the  proper  enforce- 
ment officials  when  people  attempt  to 
register  dishonestly?  Why  should  it  be 
may  here  instead  of  shall? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  makes  two  very  salient 
points.  As  he  points  out,  here  you  can 
have  tremendous  collusion  between  dis- 
honest voters  and  State  official.^,  and  it 
is  an  invitation  for  fraud, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  an  open  Invitation,  I 
would  say. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  desires  to  notify  the 
Attorney  General,  he  can  do  it.  If  he  is 


in  collusion  with  the  fraudulent  voter. 
he  may  do  it,  but  there  is  no  requirement. 

If  he  reports  people  who  fraudulently 
attempt  to  register  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  enforcement  officer,  they  siiall  do 
something  about  it.  Why  not  say  he  shall 
notify  the  enforcement  officers? 

I  have  not  read  the  whole  bill,  I  am 
just  to  page  19,  and  the  more  I  read,  the 
less  I  like  it, 

Mr,  FONG,  Tlie  Senator  has  put  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  important  parts  of 
the  bill  which 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  can  be  collusion  be- 
tween election  officials  of  a  comn^ unity. 
and  as  many  fraudulent  registrations  as 
they  get,  if  they  are  not  complained  of, 
they  can  get  away  with  it  and  then  go  to 
the  next  registration  point,  and  .'-o  on. 
Things  like  that  have  been  known  to 
happen  in  the  past,  and  I  just  hope  that 
the  bill  can  be  amended  to  make  it  work, 
or  otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  po.— 
sibly  support  it 

Mr,  FONG.  I  thank  the  distingui.-hed 
Senator  for  bringing  out  this  point. 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on  that 
point? 

Mr,  FONG,  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Tlae  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  is  very  germane   to 
the  language  here  that  the  State  official 
may  appeal  to  the  Federal  voter  regis- 
tration official. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  No:  they  may  complain. 
Mr,  McGEE,  By  appealing,  I  do  not 
mean  to  appeal  a  case;  I  mean  to  call 
upon  them  for  help, 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  reason  for  the  word 
"may,"  the  basic  condition  that  was 
written  in  here,  was  that  we  are  not  as- 
suming that  anybody  is  fraudulent;  that 
the  States  are  the  commanders.  The 
whole  emphasis  here  is  that  the  States 
are  in  charge  of  their  electoral  proc- 
esses, that  we  are  changing  only  the 
length  of  time.  But  if  they  feel  that  they 
are  swamped  or  that  something  has 
got  out  of  hand,  they  can  petition.  It 
is    not    crammed    down    their    throats. 


They  petition  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  extra  manpower  help,  just 
as  they  are  left  the  option  of  appealing 
for  manpower  help  in  processing  the 
preparation  of  the  registration  rolls  to 
begin  with. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Thi.=  says  "State  or  local 
official  may." 

-Mr.  McGEE.  We  were  advi.sed  that  in 
.some  States  the  jurisdiction  for  that  lay 
at  the  local  level,  and  m  some  States 
there  was  a  State  central  electoral  com- 
mission. To  cover  whatever  the  situation 
was  in  each  State,  it  was  left  in  that 
vernacular. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  We  know  that  in  the  dis- 
tant past  there  have  been  occasions  of 
fraudulent  voting,  fraudulent  nia.ss  vot- 
m;:.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  been 
disappearing  in  the  last  generation. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  take  a 
chance  on  bringm.s  back  what  some 
might  call  the  good  old  days  and  make 
that  practice  pcssible.  Let  us  tighten  it 
up.  if  we  are  going  to  enact  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  a  good  point.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  bear  m  mind  that 
most  of  the  frauds  were  in  the  voting 
Ijroce.ss.  not  m  the  registration  process. 
We  have  known  of  a  few  ca.«e.>i — the  Kan- 
sas City  case  was  cited,  in  which  they 
were  re.uist,ering  tombstone  names,  and 
this  sort  of  thing,  m  order  to  get  people 
qualified  to  vote.  These  are  the  rare  in- 
stances. They  are  no  longer  with  us. 
There  is  nothing  here  that  incites  that 
kind  of  procedure. 

In  any  State  where  this  may  be  re- 
sorted to.  It  gives  them  the  option  of 
seeking  help  if  they  feel  it  is  out  of  hand. 
The  basic  assiunption  m  any  free  so- 
ciety, such  as  this,  is  that  you  start  with 
the  mechanism  assuming  that  it  is  not 
prostituted  or  broken  down  in  some  other 
way. 

Mr.  AIKE.N.  I  hope  we  will  remove  all 
temptation  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  hope  so,  too.  It 
may  be  that  the  Senator  would  want  to 
offer  a  refining  amendment  on  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  expert  in  this 
field.  But  I  do  recall  that  even  in  simon- 
pure  New  England,  a  bundle  of  ballots 
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wai  picked  up  on  the  sidewalk  2  years 
age  this  November,  in  a  very  good  town. 
So  some  still  have  the  idea,  anyway. 

\/e  have  to  teach  them  to  exerci.-e 
res  raint  and  remove  temyution  from 
the.r  path. 

NLf.  McGEE.  There  is  an  understand- 
misapprehension  or  misgiving  about 
agree. 

-^r.  FCXG.  The  Senator  fr  jm  Vermont 

touched  upon  a  very  scn.>iuve  part  of 

bill — the  Question  of  otening  op- 

unities  for  fraud. 

It  the  present-day  situation,  the  per- 

who  registers  has  to  appear  person- 

and  swears  under  oath  that  this  is 

,nd  that  what  he  has  said  is  correct, 

we  have  a  situation  in  which  the 

ofiice.  under  the  Census  Bureau,  will 

you  a  card.  Suppose  it  is  sent  to  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  and 

Senator  wishes  to  regi.-ter  a  tonib- 

.say,     Mr.     A.     Tombstone — and 

:s  it  in. 

r.  AIKEN.  He  might  just  want  to  reg- 

as  John  Smith. 

Ntr    FONG.  Or  Mary  Doe.  and  sends 

name  m.  Who  knows  that  the  dis- 

ished  Senator  from  Vermont   was 

man  who  instigated  that  postcard^ 
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nd  it  is  supposed  to  be  correct   in 

V    detail,    and    they    register    that 

Joiui   Snuth.   Then,   on  election 

omeonc  comes  arotmd  who  says.  'T 

John  Smith."  and  he  votes. 

Tliis  really  opens  a  great  deal  of  oppor- 

ty  for  fraud,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we 

goms  to  be  registering  many  tomb- 
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AIKEN.   I   think   we  have   made 
improvement  m  the  last  seneration 
re.  because  m  the  past  there  were 
nt  demands  for  recount  of  ballots 
an  election,  and  frequently  the  re- 
it  would  change  the  result.  However, 
last  few  year.s — I  would  say  the 
10.  15.  18.  or  20  years — demands  for 
have  seldom  changed  the  result 
election.  In  fact,  sometimes  the 
who  challenges  comes  out  with  a  few- 
votes  than  he  had  before. 

are  only  a   few  places  in   the 
V  I  suspect  today,  and  I  would  not 
them,  because  we  hope  that  con- 
will  Ret  the  best  of  them  and  that 
ill  not  have  anv  places  where  there 
raudulent    counting    of    ballots    or 
registration, 
effort  is  very  laudable,  but  a  good 
•  places  have  been  paved  with  good 
ons  that  did  not  work  out  too  well. 
McGEE.  Mr.  President,   will   the 
tor  yield? 
FONG.  I  yield. 

McGEE.  I  say  to  the  senior  Sena- 
[rom  Vermont  that  there  is  a  tend- 
in  viewing  any  of  the  new  proc- 
to  lump  fraud  into  a  pretty  broad 
y.  Most  of  the  fraud  in  our  politi- 
story  has  generally  been  at  the  bal- 
X.  not  at  the  registration  level.  So 
Ijope  to  separate  that  concept. 

have  been  frauds  at  the  regis- 

on  level.  They  commit  frauds  today. 

the  present  system,  at  the  reglstra- 

level.  A  vot«r  who  wants  to  register 

now  can  do  so.  Therefore, 

suggesting  that  we  not  overdraw 

ixartlcular  prospect.  We  txy  to  dis- 
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courage  it.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  we 
try  to  improve.  But  none  or  it  quite 
equates,  even  then,  the  fraud.  I  suspect. 
of  so  many  millions  of  people  who  do  not 
vote  in  our  system.  becau.5e  of  the  vari- 
ables in  registration  procedures  among 
the  States;  and  the  contrast,  as  we  men- 
tioned earlier,  between  the  percentage 
of  our  voters  eligible  to  vote  who  do  vote 
is  so  much  higher  in  the  other  English- 
speaking  countries,  or  the  democratic- 
ally-structured countries,  than  in  ours. 

We  are  trying  to  set  at  some  of  the 
reasons  why.  It  cannot  be  that  our  peo- 
ple are  more  indifferent  or  are  less  cap- 
able or  have  other  negative  qualities  that 
make  this  percentage  lower.  We  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  the  expla- 
nations lies  in  the  variabiUt\'  among  the 
registration  procedures  among  the 
States,  in  a  population  that  is  so  mobile, 
that  moves  around  so  rapidly  in  so  many 
different  areas,  or  the  phenomenon  of 
the  accumulated  ix)pulaticn  centers.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  get  at  that  as  one  of  the 
factors  that  may  change  the  percentage 
of  participation  in  what  we  loosely  call 
free  elections. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  noticed  that  .some- 
times what  appears  to  be  fraud  tunis  out 
to  be  error  or  misunderstanding  or  some- 
tiiing  like  that.  I  do  not  think  people 
even  at  election  time  are  any  less  honest. 
In  fact,  I  think  they  are  more  honest,  on 
the  whole.  Perhaps  they  are  watched 
closer.  That  helps,  too.  But  let  us  make  it 
as  easy  as  !X)ssible  for  everybody  to  be 
honest  in  the  registration  and  the  count- 
ing of  the  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  .system  does  not  tam- 
per with  any  of  the  present  procedures 
lor  validating  the  voters,  for  checking 
the  registration  lists  or  the  rolls.  This  all 
goes  to  the  appropnate  election  officials. 
Tlie  poll  watchers  are  there;  the  check- 
ers of  the  rolls  are  there;  the  validation 
of  the  address  is  there.  None  of  that  is 
ciianged. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  this  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  a  would-be  voter  to  ap- 
pear before  the  proper  person  in  a  com- 
munity. In  Vermont,  he  has  to  swear  that 
he  is  going  to  be  a  eocd  man. 

Mr,  McGEE.  The  signatui-e  on  the 
card  IS  the  same  validation  under  oath 
as  on  the  income  tax  return,  which  we 
do  by  mail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  Vermont,  we  have  the 
Freeman's  Oath;  and  he  would  not  have 
to  register  imder  any  party,  under  this. 

Mr.  FONG.  He  could  register  as  to 
party. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Or  as  an  independent,  as 
a  good  share  of  the  people  m  Connecticut 
do. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
procedures. 

Mr.  AIKEN  He  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  State  law  before  he  got  regis- 
tered by  mail. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  He  would  have  to  be 
eligible  to  vote  regardless  of  that,  in  a 
Federal  election.  That  would  mean  that 
others  in  the  State  who  had  registered, 
not  in  this  fasluon,  would  be  eligible 
imder  all  regular  procedures. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  for  local 
and  State  officials,  he  would  not  be 
required. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  right.  He  would 
not  be  eligible  to  vote  for  them. 


Mr,  AIKEN.  For  President.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate,  and  the  House, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  President,  Vice 
President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 

Mr.  FONG.  Also  delegates  to  Con- 
gress—presidential electors;  delegates  to 
the  national  political  party  conventions 
and  delegates  to  political  party  caucuses. 
It  goes  far  beyond  just  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  congres- 
sional delegations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  contemplated  that 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  this  today? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  We  have  an  agree- 
ment that  there  will  be  no  vote  on  it 
tonight. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  good.  That  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senators  from  Hawaii  and 
Wyoming  very  much  for  their  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  addressing 
myself  to  the  question  of  why  so  many 
people  do  not  register,  the  proponents  of 
this  measui-e  contend  that  approximately 
47  million  potential  voters  are  being 
barred  from  voting  in  Federal  elections 
because  of  overly  stringent  State  voter- 
registration  requirements  and  proce- 
dm-es. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  took  a  survey 
of  50.000  households  in  November  1968— 
note  the  figure,  Mr.  President — 50,000.  It 
IS  not  like  the  Gallup  poll,  of  1,500,  1,300, 
or  400  people.  This  is  a  survey  taken  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  50,000  house- 
holds in  November  1968,  to  determine 
the  extent  of  voter  participation  and  the 
reasons  for  such  participation  or  non- 
participation  in  that  year's  presidential 
elections. 

Of  the  50,000  households  surveyed, 
26.942  households  reported  they  did  not 
register  to  vote.  The  question  asked  on 
voter  nonregistration  was,  "What  was  the 
mam  reason — this  person — was  not  reg- 
istered to  vote?" 

The  answers  were  recorded  in  one  of 
the  following  categories; 

Not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — 10.6 
percent — 10.6  percent  that  did  not  vote 
because  they  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Had  not  lived  here  long  enough  to  be 
quahfied  to  vote — 11.2  percent — 11.2  per- 
cent said  they  had  not  lived  here  long 
enough  to  be  qualified  to  vote. 

Not  interested,  just  never  got  around 
to  it,  dishkes  politics,  and  so  forth— 
53.3  percent — 53,3  percent  said  they  were 
not  interested,  or  they  never  got  around 
to  It  or  they  did  not  hke  politics. 

Unable  to  register  because  of  illness, 
no  transportation,  could  not  take  time  off 
from  work,  and  so  forth — 13.5  percent — 
13.5  percent  said  they  were  unable  to 
register  because  of  illness,  or  they  did 
not  have  transportation,  or  they  could 
not  take  off  time  from  work. 
Other  reason — 9.5  percent. 
Do  not  know — 2.2  percent. 
About  53.3  percent  of  those  not  reg- 
istered said  they  did  not  register,  because 
they  were  not  interested,  never  got 
around  to  registering  or  disliked  politics; 
11.2  percent  said  they  did  not  meet  the 
residence  requirements;  13.5  percent  said 
they  were  ill,  did  not  have  transporta- 
tion or  could  not  get  off  from  work;  10.6 
percent  were  not  citizens;  9.5  percent 
gave  other  reasons;  and  2.2  percent  did 
not  know. 
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The  53.3-percent  figure  is  most  reveal- 
ing and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  for 
Its  enactment.  To  put  the  blame  for  the 
majority  of  nonregistrants  on  State  reg- 
istration requirements  or  procedures  is 
not  substantiated  by  this  comprehensive 
Census  Bureau  survey,  that  is,  of  over 
50,000  households  in  America. 

In  addition,  even  if  this  bill  were  en- 
acted, it  is  highly  questionable  that  it 
alone  would  persuade  the  53.3  percent 
and  possibly  some  of  the  others  to  ac- 
tually register  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Certainly  there  must  be  some  other  less 
expensive  and  less  bureaucratic  way  to 
register  the  10  to  25  percent  who  gave 
indication  that  they  would  have  regis- 
tered had  it  not  been  illness,  lack  of 
transportation,  or  inability  to  get  off 
work  or  other  reasons. 

Another  very  serious  policy  considera- 
tion is  the  question  of  whether  a  Federal 
agency  should  be  established  and  in- 
volved in  national  voter  registration 
efforts. 

The  NVRA  would  be  empowered  to 
establish  and  administer  a  national  voter 
registration  program  for  Federal  elec- 
tions in  all  their  ramifications.  Its  duties 
would  also  include  collecting,  analyzing 
and  arranging  for  publication  of  voting 
data;  assisting  State  and  local  officials 
in  operating  the  Federal  voter  registra- 
tion .system;  assisting  State  and  local 
officials  in  establishing  such  a  system  in 
their  local  elections,  if  requested;  and, 
also,  assisting  State  and  local  oflBcials  in 
solving  election  problems  generally. 

The  breeding  of  an  overpowering  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  involving  itself  in  a 
number  of  aspects  of  not  only  Federal, 
but  State  and  local  elections  as  well,  is 
entirely  possible  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  It  becomes  an  even  greater  pos- 
sibility when  consideration  is  given  to 
the  possible  collusion  of  National  and 
State  or  local  poUtical  party  organiza- 
tions or  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials and  Federal  officials,  should  the 
national  administration  be  of  the  same 
political  faith  as  a  State  or  local  admin- 
istration. 

The  free  passage  of  voter  registration 
and  party  affiliation  information  between 
State  and  local  officials  on  one  hand  and 
the  national  administration  on  the  other 
becomes  an  awesome  tool  for  controlling 
elect.ons  and  amassing  great  political 
power  in  our  country. 

Marshaling  the  great  manpower  and 
technical  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  information  on  voter 
registration  and  participation  gathered 
by  State  and  local  government  sources 
in  tills  voter  registration  system  presents 
a  picture  that  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider very  carefully. 

As  to  registration  by  mail  and  the  op- 
portunities it  presents  for  fraud,  this 
bill  multiplies  the  opportunities  for 
fraud. 

At  present,  except  in  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstances voter  registration  procedures 
by  most  States  require  the  individual  de- 
siring to  register  to  appear  in  person  be- 
fore a  registrar  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion. This  bill  allows  prospective  voters 
to  register  by  mail  for  Federal  elections. 
No  personal  appearances  before  any  gov- 


ernment official  are  necessary  until  the 
time  of  voting. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  residency 
requirement  imder  the  bill  is  only  30  days 
before  election  day  and  registration  is 
accomplished  by  mail,  the  opportunities 
for  fraud  are  increased  tremendously. 
The  time  allowed  for  checking  registra- 
tion rolls  is  cut  to  a  minimum,  especially 
if  a  precinct  or  voting  district  has  a  large 
voter  population. 

The  bill  has  no  cutoff  date  as  to  when 
registration  cards  must  be  received  by 
the  registration  office  in  order  for  the 
voters  to  be  put  on  the  registration  rolls. 
The  bill  only  cites  that  the  cards  are  to 
be  mailed  out  to  addressee  no  earlier 
than  45  days  or  later  than  30  days  be- 
fore election  day. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  only  a  few- 
days  w-ill  be  available  for  registration  list 
inspectors  to  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
spect such  lists  before  election  day.  It  is 
entirely  pos.sible  cards  w-ould  not  be  re- 
turned until  election  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  opportimities  for 
fraud  imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
many,  and  the  safeguards  for  prevention 
of  such  fraud  as  the  bill  is  written  are 
few.  These  reasons  alone  are  sufficient 
for  defeat  of  this  measure. 

The  present  Federal  law  which  imposes 
no  durational  residency  requirement 
would  also  be  changed.  The  bill  reinstates 
a  durational  residency  requirement  for 
presidential  and  other  Federal  elections 
despite  the  abolition  of  such  a  require- 
ment in  the  Voter  Rights  Act  of  1970. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  case  because 
section  404  (a>  of  S.  2574  states  that— 
An  Individual  who  is  a  qualilied  elector 
under  State  law  except  as  to  duration  of  resi- 
dency but  who  is  a  resident  of  a  State  on  or 
after  the  thirtieth  day  before  Feder.^1  elec- 
tion, shall  be  entitled"  to  register  and  vote 
in  a  Federal  election  In  that  Stat*. 

We  doubt  that  Congress  intends  to 
undo  such  a  fundamental  aspect  of  the 
1970  law  as  this  for  presidential  elections. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  also  raise 
serious  problems. 

First,  section  305(b)  (4>  (B)  appears  to 
establish  an  absolute  requirement  of 
bona  fide  residency,  whereas  present 
Federal  law- — 42  United  States  Code 
1973aa-l( 3)— permits  a  certain  class  of 
nonresidents — that  is.  those  who  have 
left  a  State  less  than  30  days  before  a 
Presidential  election — to  vote  in  the 
State  of  their  former  residence.  A  Ub- 
eral  reading  of  this  provision  would  dis- 
enfranchise such  persons  before  they 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise  extended  in  1970. 

Second,  section  308  imposes  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both, 
for  falsifying  information  given  on  the 
registration  forms  or  for  conspiring  w-ith 
others  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
such  fraud.  It  also  imposes  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  5  years  or  both  for  depriving 
or  attempting  to  deprive  anyone  of  his 
rights  to  register  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  It  then  imposes  the  criminal 
penalty  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  additionally 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

There  are  two  problems  raised  by  this 


penalty  section.  One.  section  1001  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  impo.ses  these 
penalties  for  false  representations  m 
"any  matter  witiiin  the  juri.sdiction  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States."  The  question  arises  whether  be- 
cause the  registration  forms  are  filed 
with  State  or  local  officials  and  not  Fed- 
eral officials,  they  fall  within  the  cover- 
age of  section  1001. 

The  Federal  Government  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  appears  to  be  a 
mailing  in.stitution.  Once  the  registration 
cards  are  delivered,  the  responsibility  of 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration ceases.  Tlie  cards  are  not  to  be 
retiu-ned  to  the  NVRA  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency.  Instead,  they  are  to  be  re- 
tui-ned  to  the  State  or  other  local  oflBcial 
charged  with  registenng  voters. 

Therefore,  because  section  1001  man- 
dates its  criminal  penalties  only  on  mat- 
ters "within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United 
States."  and  the  forms  once  delivered  to 
the  addresses  are  no  longer  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  N\'RA,  it  appears  not  to 
fall  withm  NVRA's  jurisdiction,  and  the 
penalties  cited  m  section  1001  cannot  be 
levied  on  registrants  who  submit  false 
information  on  the  cards. 

Third.  It  IS  interesting  to  note  that 
only  a  State  official  may  request  Federal 
assistance  to  prevent  fraud.  And  we  have 
discussed  this  problem  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  As  the 
bill  reads,  tins  precludes  any  type  of 
Federal  investigations  for  fraud  except 
when  a  State  official  requests  it.  Because 
Federal  investigations  in  such  instances 
are  dependent  upon  a  State  request,  for 
practical  punx).^es  tiiere  wouid  be  no 
remedy  where  the  State  otficial  is  him.«elf 
involved  in  fraud,  since  it  is  highly  un- 
likely he  would  request  the  investigation 
on  himself. 

Fourth,  with  respect  to  the  same  sec- 
tion, any  suit  filed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment after  an  investigation  requested 
by  a  State  official  would  be  tiled  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia  or  any  other  U  S. 
coui-t  of  competent  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, the  ability  to  subpcna  witnesses  to 
appear  in  person  is  m  serious  doubt  as 
rule  4ifi  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure allows  a  w-itness  to  be  subpenaed 
only  within  100  miles  of  the  court.  In 
some  cases  the  location  of  the  fraud  may 
well  be  beyond  100  miles  from  where  the 
appropnate  U.S.  court  sits. 

The  difficulties  imposed  by  this  section 
in  such  cases  is  a  very  real  one  and 
should  not  be  handled  as  lightly  as  it  is 
in  this  bill. 

A  severe  Indictment  can  be  made  of 
this  bill  on  the  basis  of  committee  juris- 
diction and  expertise.  And  this  is  the 
question  which  is  before  us  today. 

Rule  2.5-l"l"  .states  that  matters  relat- 
ing to  civil  liberties  .shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>'.  Bills 
dealing  with  voting  rights  and  registra- 
tion for  Federal  elections  have  in  the 
past  been  referred  to  and  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Page  35  of  the  Standmg  Rules  of  the 
U.S  Senate,  dated  Januar>-  3,  1971,  reads 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  the  Judlcian.-,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
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T  matter  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal, 
rallv. 


Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 

Civil  Service   received   this   bill   on 

registration  because  contained  in 

ere    references    to   the   U.S.   Postal 

■ice  and  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus.  Tliese 

Federal  agencies  were  to  produce. 

monitor,  and  deliver  Federal 

-registration    cards.    However,    the 

thrust  of  the  bill  was  to  estab- 

a  national  voter-registration  system. 

discussions  in  the  Committee  on 

Office   and    Civil   Service   on   this 

sure  centered  not  around  the  par- 

1  ation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  or 

Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  national 

-regls^'-ru'on    system,    but    rather 

r  or  not  such  a  national  voter- 

^tration    system    should    be    estab- 

d. 

is  essential  in  considering  legislation 
his   importance   that   the   Judiciary 
which  has  the  expertise  aris- 
out  of  many  years  of  experience  in 
field,  consider  such  legislation.  Con- 
quesilons,    impact   on    State 
.  imposition  of  criminal  penalties, 
a  multitude  of  other  questions  at- 
the  establishment  of  a  national 
-registration  system  should  be  given 
greater  consideration  in  the  Ju- 
ry Committee  than  the  Post  Office 
Civil   Service   Committee   gave   S. 
The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
ittee  had  one  executive  session  of 
than  1  hour's  duration  on  the  bill. 

Civil  Rights  Act  amendments  of 
1960'5,    the    Vclins;    Rights   Act   of 
.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of   1970— 
'  these  were  considered  by  the  Sen- 
Judiciary   Committee.   The   Federal 
cy  charged  with  overseeing  voting 
;s  is  the  Justice  Department.  Here 
bill   seeks   to   establish   a   National 
g    Rights    Administration    in    the 
of  the  Census,  Commerce  De- 
nt. This  appears  to  be  settin::  up 
?tem  without  coordination  between 
p.gencies  and  is  inviting  prob- 
that  can  and  must  be  avoided, 
th  all  due  respect  to  the  experti.se 
committee  members  and  staff  of 
Post  Office  and  Ci\-il  Ser.lce  Com- 
:pe  in  attempting  to  write  legislation 
rights  and  registration,  the  bill 
nues  to  h?ve  many  deficiencies  and 
be  re-referred  to  the  Judiciary 
for    hearings    and    careful 
ination. 

conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
t   whit   I   spid   at    the   outset:    If 
bill  were  enacted — 
•St.  It  would  change  drastically  the 

of  voter  registration  in  the  whole 

States; 

It  would  impose  Federal  con- 
and  guidance  on  the  States; 

.  It  would  impose  Federal  con- 
and  guidance  on  State  and  local 
cal  party  organizations; 
irth.  It  could  create  an  overpower- 
''ederal  voter  registration  bureauc- 
to  influence  elections; 
th.  It  would  change  radically  our 
and  well-established  voter 
ration  systems; 
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Sixth.  It  would  multiply  the  opportu- 
nities for  fraud  :n  elections: 

Seventh.  It  could  impose  Federal  reg- 
isti-ation  costs  in  excess  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars  per  presidential  election 
year:  and 

Eighth  It  would  have  serioas.  adverse 
implications  on  our  entire  system  of  elec- 
tions and  our  system  cf  .covemment. 

The  bill,  as  I  stated  before,  is  primarily 
mtended  to  change  the  registration  proc- 
ess so  as  to  influence  certain  votes  in 
this  presidential  year. 

The  1972  election  year  is  now  upon  us. 
The  aspirants  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  have  taken  to  the 
campaign  trail.  Most  of  the  State  legis- 
latures az-e  already  meeting  and  will 
probably  have  ad,Joumed  their  1972  .ses- 
sions before  the  measure  now  before  us 
will  have  been  fully  debate  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  is  critical  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  S.  2574  because 
of  the  effects  this  bill  would  have  on  their 
State  election  laws.  If  enacted,  the  var- 
ious State  legislatures  ^'ould  either  have 
to  be  called  into  special  sessions  for  con- 
.sideration  of  possible  changes  in  their 
State  laws  to  comply  with  the  mandates 
in  tliis  bill  or  allow  their  1972  elections 
to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2574,  thereby  insuring  mass 
confusion  in  not  only  the  1972  presi- 
dential elections  but  also  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  and  the  selection  of  State 
delegates  to  the  national  political  party 
conventions, 

I  say  mass  confusion  because  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  go  into  effect 
immediatelv  upon  enactment.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  to  establish 
and  put  into  operation  a  vast  new  bu- 
reaucracy which  would  have  to  research 
every  State's  laws  regarding  the  selec- 
tion of  presidential  candidates;  mem- 
bers of  the  electoral  college;  candidates 
for  U.S.  Senate  seats;  candidates  for  U.S. 
House  of  Representative  seats;  State 
delegates  to  political  pariy  conventaons; 
special  election  possibilities  for  those 
.seats;  and,  the  further  possibility  of  chal- 
lenges to  the  actions  of  the  national 
political  party  conventions  themselves. 

This  bure.Tucracy  would  then  have  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  bill  by 
telling  all  of  the  State  and  local  voting 
registrars  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
;ind  how  they  would  be  implemented. 
Among  the  instructions  to  be  issued  from 
this  Federal  bureaucracy  would  be  the 
striking  of  all  State,  county,  and  precinct 
residency  requirement  laws  in  excess  of 
30  davs.  From  the  t:.b:e  on  residency  re- 
quirements printed  in  the  majority  re- 
port on  S.  2i74 — whi;'h  I  have  presented 
here  as  part  of  the  Record— this  would 
affect  all  except  one  State.  The  mass  con- 
fusion that  would  result  from  such  action 
alone  even  this  far  into  the  election  year 
IS  not  only  obvious  but  shocking.  This 
problem  becomes  more  acute  with  every 
passing  day. 

The  State  and  local  political  party  or- 
ganizations and  conventions  would  like- 
wise be  in  convulsive  throes  of  confusion 
becaase  S.  2574  dictates  that  any  eligible 
voter  in  the  particular  State  could  vote 
in  the  selection  of  the  party  delegates  to 
the  national  political  party  conventions. 
This  would  be  done  in  utter  disregard  of 


the  voters'  political  party  affiliations  or 
nonaffiliations— all  of  this  would  have  to 
be  done  prior  to  the  July  or  August  na- 
tional conventions — either  that  or  face 
the  possibility  of  innumerable  court  chal- 
lenges because  of  noncompliance  with 
the  law  as  stated  in  this  bill. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  possi- 
bility of  court  challenges  and  suits 
ag.iinst  the  Federal  Government,  the 
.several  States  and  the  political  party  or- 
ganizations for  noncompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  should  it  become 
law  before  the  1972  general  election. 

Nor  should  the  fact  that  utter  confu- 
sion on  the  State  and  local  levels  will 
probably  occur  if  this  bill  becomes  law  in 
1972.  The  critical  time  problem  of  dis- 
seminating this  information  to  the  pre- 
cinct level  for  all  of  the  elections  which 
this  bill  affects  is  in  my  estimation  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  bv  re- 
ferring to  the  1970  Voting  Rights  Act.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  that 
manv  States  have  not  been  able  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  that  act  even  2 
years  after  it  became  law.  I  understand 
even  the  Congress  in  writing  the  new 
election  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
violated  provisions  of  the  1970  act. 

I  have  asked  the  Justice  Department 
for  more  information  on  this  problem 
and  shall  advise  the  Senate  on  it  when  I 
receive  this  additional  information. 

Even  if  this  legislation  were  enacted 
tomorrow  the  massive  job  of  establishing 
and  putting  into  operation  the  Federal 
Voter  Registration  Administration,  dis- 
seminating information  on  all  of  the 
charges  mandated  by  this  bill  to  the 
various  States  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions and  then  attempting  to  insure 
compliance  is  an  impossible  task  for 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  as  it  is  an  impossible 
task  to  implement  this  law  for  this  year's 
presidential  election,  it  is  reasonable  and 
makes  good  sense,  and  it  is  logical  to  re- 
fer this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  take  a  good  look  at  it.  There 
are  many  matters  in  this  bill  which 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  Constitutional 
questions,  impact  on  State  laws,  the 
heavy  criminal  penalties  of  SIO.OOO  or  5 
years  in  jail,  are  precedents  for  this  vot- 
ing rights  bill  to  be  referred  to  the 
judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  strong  support  to  the 
bill  on  vrhich  the  Sena'e  begin-  debate 
today — S.  £574.  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act.  I  commend  Senator  Gale 
McGee.  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  for  the 
excellent  work  he  has  done  in  bringing 
this  mea'-ure  to  the  Senate  floor,  anci  I 
hope  !hat  it  '.vill  receive  the  prompt  en- 
ac'rnent  it  deserves. 

In  large  part,  the  story  cf  American 
democracy  has  been  written  in  the  long 
line  of  successful  efforts  throughout  our 
history  to  expand  the  franchise  and  to 
broaden  the  base  of  oolitical  participa- 
tion in  our  society.  Six  of  the  last  12 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  concerned  with  extending  the  right 
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to  vote.  Hand  in  hand  with  these  great 
amendments  have  come  a  series  of  land- 
mark decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  far-reaching  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— each  a  historic  victory  in  our  con- 
tinuing effort  to  insure  the  broadest  pos- 
sible exercise  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  next  great 
frontier — the  archaic  and  obsolete  system 
of  voter  registration  that  operates  each 
year  to  deny  the  vote  to  millions  of  our 
citizens.  Not  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, not  since  1920,  when  the  Nation 
adopted  the  19th  amendment  and  ex- 
tended the  vote  to  women,  have  we  h&d 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  step  capable 
of  expanding  the  franchise  for  so  many 
millions  of  our  citizens.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  has  the  potential  to 
become  another  major  milestone  in  our 
democracy,  and  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  be  equal  to  the  challenge. 

SUMMARY  OF  S.  2574.  THE  NATIONAL  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION  ACT 

S.  2574.  the  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act.  contains  seven  principal  pro- 
visions ; 

First,  it  establishes  a  simple  post  card 
system  for  voter  registration  in  all  Fed- 
eral elections  throughout  the  Nation. 
Any  citizens  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
will  be  able  to  register  to  vote  in  such 
elections  merely  by  filling  out  a  post  card 
form  and  mailing  it  to  the  local  registra- 
tion office. 

Voting  lists  and  lists  of  registered  vot- 
ers will  continue  to  be  compiled  by  local 
officials,  as  they  are  today.  There  will 
be  no  Federal  compilation  of  voters,  no 
centralized  Federal  registration  file,  no 
Federal  takeover  of  local  procedures,  and 
no  Federal  encroachment  on  State 
rights. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  period  of 
30  days  residence  prior  to  an  election  as 
the  maximum  residence  qualification 
that  may  be  imposed  for  voting  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  In  effect,  the  30-day  ceil- 
ing already  applies  to  voters  in  presiden- 
tial elections,  in  accord  with  title  II  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
of  Arizona  as  a  Senate  floor  amendment 
that  year  and  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Thus,  this  provi- 
sion of  S.  2574  extends  the  Goldwater 
amendment  to  Senate  and  House  elec- 
tions. If  adopted,  the  provision  would  re- 
duce the  impact  of  burdensome  residence 
requirements,  which  operate  now  to  dis- 
franchise millions  of  mobile  Americans 
who  change  their  residence  every  year 
and  are  thereby  prevented  from  voting 
for  their  Senator  or  Representative. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  State  and  local 
registration  officials  to  permit  a  qualified 
applicant  to  register  to  vote  in  all  Fed- 
eral elections  up  to  30  days  prior  to  such 
elections,  thereby  maximizing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  eligible  voters  to  participate 
in  the  election  process. 

Fourth,  the  bill  includes  strong  civil 
and  criminal  provisions  to  prevent 
fraudulent  voter  registration.  The  maxi- 
mum criminal  penalty  for  fraud  is  a  fine 
of  $5,000  and  imprisonment  for  5  years. 
In  addition.  State  and  local  officials  are 
authorized  to  request  Federal  assistance 
for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  and  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  bring 
appropriate  civil  actions  in  such  cases. 


Fifth,  the  bill  provides  financial  reim- 
bursement to  the  States  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  processing  the  post  card  registra- 
tion forms.  Thus,  the  bill  imposes  no 
financial  burden  on  the  States. 

Sixth,  the  bill  contains  specific  finan- 
cial incentives  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  accept  the  post 
card  form  for  registration  in  non -Fed- 
eral elections,  and  additional  incentives 
to  reduce  residence  requirements  for 
voting  in  such  elections.  Slates  which 
accept  the  post  card  form  for  non-Fed- 
eral elections  may  receive  an  extra  15 
percent  in  addition  to  the  Federal  pay- 
ment they  receive  to  cover  the  cost  of 
processing  the  post  card  forms  for  Fed- 
eral elections.  States  which  not  only  ac- 
cept the  post  card  form  for  non-Federal 
elections,  but  also  reduce  their  residence 
requirements  to  30  days  for  such  elec- 
tions may  receive  an  extra  30  percent. 

Seventh,  to  carry  out  the  program,  the 
bill  establishes  a  National  Voter  Regis- 
tration Administration  within  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  functions  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration will  be  to  administer  the 
Federal  program,  to  assist  State  and 
local  officials  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  compile  and  publish  voting 
information  and  statistics. 

THE  SHAME  OF  VOTER   REGISTr.ATION   IN   AMIRICA 

For  a  nation  that  likes  to  call  itself 
the  greatest  democracy  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  present  system  of  voter 
registration  in  America  is  a  national 
scandal,  a  stain  on  our  basic  political 
process.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  of  all 
the  fundamental  rights  that  Americans 
hold  dear,  the  way  v^•e  exercise  the  right 
to  vote  is  the  one  we  ha\e  neglected 
most. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  fought  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise,  in  order  to  insure 
that  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  share 
m  the  political  life  of  the  Nation  through 
participation  at  the  polls. 

But  aftei-  eveiy  milestone,  v.e  always 
rested  on  our  laurels.  We  left  the  job 
half  done.  For  milhons  of  Americans 
the  right  to  vot€  they  had  newly  won  wa^ 
a  thing  they  could  admire,  but  never  use. 

And  registration  was  the  villain.  For 
generations— indeed,  throughout  tlie  20th 
century— every  American  who  sought  to 
exercise  his  right  to  vote  has  had  to 
run  a  gauntlet  of  arbitrary,  unfair,  and 
obsolete  requirements  of  voter  registra- 
tion. Confronted  by  such  requirements, 
millions  of  potential  voters  fall  by  the 
wayside  at  each  election,  and  millions 
more  refuse  to  even  try. 

And  when  I  say  millions.  I  mean  rml- 
lions.  Take  the  figures  for  presidential 
elections,  the  elections  in  which  Ameri- 
cans traditionally  have  the  strongest  in- 
centive to  participate.  In  the  election  of 
1960,  39  million  eligible  American  voters 
failed  to  go  to  the  polls.  In  1964.  tire 
figure  rose  to  43  million.  In  1968.  it  rase 
to  47  million.  By  1972.  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues, there  will  be  56  million  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  vote. 

If  any  single  figure  lias  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  crisis  of  voter  turnout  in 
America,  it  is  the  figure  for  1968 — 47  mil- 
lion lost  voters,  Of  the  120  million  po- 
tential voters  in  tlie  presidential  election 
that  year,  only  73  million — or  61  per- 


cent— actually  went  to  the  polls  Fortv- 
seven  million  peciple  sUayed  home,  at"  a 
time  when  the  candidates  of  the  two 
major  parties  were  receiving  only  31  mil- 
lion votes  each. 

The  votina  record  of  America  becomes 
even  more  dismal  when  we  compare  it 
to  the  record  of  other  Western  democra- 
cies; 2  years  ago  in  Britain.  72  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls. 
and  they  called  it  one  of  the  lowest  turn- 
outs in  British  history.  In  recent  elec- 
tions in  other  European  nations,  the 
turnout  has  been  even  liigher — 75  per- 
cent in  Ireland.  76  percent  in  Canada. 
80  percent  m  France.  87  percent  in  West 
Germ.Miy.  and  89  percent  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark 

We  know  that  the  situation  has  not 
always  been  this  way  in  the  United 
States.  Consistently,  throughout  the  lat- 
ter hah  of  the  19th  century,  voter  turn- 
out in  our  presidential  elections  ranged 
in  the  neighborhood  ol  70  to  80  percent. 
Twice,  it  exceeded  80  percent.  Only  once 
did  it  drop  as  low  as  70  percent. 

Since  1900.  however,  we  have  not  seen 
even  the  70-percent  level  again.  Seven 
times  m  tins  century,  the  turnout  fell 
below  60  percent.  Twice  it  fell  below  50 
percent.  Clearly,  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous progress  that  the  20th  century  has 
brought  us  in  so  many  other  areas,  we 
have  moved  backwarci  in  the  crucial 
area  of  voter  participation. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Study 
after  study  in  recent  years  has  demon- 
strated that  the  heart  of  the  problem  is 
our  archaic  system  of  voter  registration. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  sharp  decline 
in  voter  turnout  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  coincided  preci.sely  with  the 
advent  of  voter  registration  legislation. 

As  historians  have  shown,  the  jsresent 
pattern  of  voter  registration  In  literally 
every  State  is  a  legacy  of  tlie  wave  of 
electoral  reform  that  swept  America  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  In  part,  regis- 
tration was  adopted  as  a  means  to  end 
widespread  voting  frauds  and  other 
abuses  that  marred  elections  in  citv  after 
city  across  the  Nation.  In  part,  registra- 
tion was  also  adopted  for  the  darker 
purpose  of  discouraging  minorities  and 
other  ethnic  groups  from  going  to  the 
polls,  especially  black  citizens  in  the 
South. 

Today,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  so  manv  other 
areas  of  public  life,  we  are  still  using 
voter  registration  metliods  which  were, 
perhaps,  sophisticated  at  the  tum  of  the 
century,  but  which  are  generations  out 
of  date  today. 

To  paraphrase  the  famous  epigram  of 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  it  is  re- 
volting to  have  no  better  rea.son  for  a 
rule  of  law  than  the  fact  that  it  was  laid 
down  in  the  time  of  William  McKinley. 
It  is  still  more  revolting  if  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  was  laid  down  have  van- 
ished long  since,  and  the  rule  simply 
persists  from  blind  imitation  of  the  past. 

In  almost  every  other  sphere  in  wlrich 
governments  now  operate — at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  level— they  use  the 
tools  of  the  modern  world,  especially  in 
the  area  of  communications  with  the 
people.  If  governments  collected  taxes 
the  way  they  register  voters  today,  they 
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be  so  bankrupt  that  neither  reve- 

.-.haring   nor   the   value-added    tax 

d  bail  them  out.  Why  is  it  that  Amer- 

,s  pay  their  taxes  by  mail,  \vhen  they 

have  to  register  to  vote  by  methods 

(  bsolete  as  the  Ponv  Express  or  the 

IS  ample  evidence  that  reform 

1  oter  registration  is  the  key  to  im- 

ement  in  voter  turnout.  The  figure 

ve  cued — 61   percent  voter  partici- 

in  1968 — does  not  tell  the  whole 

■  In  fact.  82  million  Americans  were 

te;-ed  to  vote  in  1968.  Of  that  num- 

fully   73   million — or   89   percent — 

to  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots  on 

day. 

t  another  way.  of  the  47  million  citi- 

w  ho  stayed  home  on  election  day  in 

the  vast  majority — 38  million  or  81 

nt — were    not    registered    to    vote. 

could  not  have  voted,  even  if  they 

v.anted  to.  Only  19  percent  of  those 

.-tayed  home  on  election  day  were 

tered  to  vote. 

s  is  the  real  lesson  for  the  future, 
■leans  who  register  are  Americans 
vote.  If  our  goal  is  to  bring  America 
polls,  the  place  to  start  is  with 
registration, 
ain  and  again  in  recent  years,  de- 
studies   have   demonstrated   that 
:risis  in  voter  turnout  is  caused  by 
registration,  not  voter  apathy.  An 
.sive  study  of  voting  behavior  in  104 
in  the  1960  election  concluded  that 
requirements  are  a  more  ef- 
e  deterrent  to  voting  than  anything 
normally  operates  to  deter  citizens 
voting  once  they  have  registered, 
g  to  the  study,  80  percent  of 
who  failed  to  vote  in  1960  were  dis- 
by  the  burden  of  existing  reg- 
requirements, 
lar  studies  on  the  1968  election 
oncluded  that  the  most  significant 
iment  to  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
is  the  registration  requirement.  On 
sis  of  a  survey  conducted  in  De- 
r   1969,   for  example.   Dr.   George 
foimd  that  registration  require- 
rather  than  lack  of  interest,  ex- 
the  minimal  voter  turnout.  Simi- 
the  report  of  the  Fi'eedom  To  Vote 
Force,   published  in   1969.    found 
registration  systems  posed  the  most 
single  impediment  to  full  partici- 
in  the  Nation's  elections.  And.  in 
which  until  this  year  was  notorl- 
or   its   early   closing   deadline   for 
registration,  a  recent  study  con- 
that  for  every  additional  month 
registration  books  stay  open  before 
day.  an  additional  2.7  percent  of 
papulation  would  be  registered, 
results  of  the  current  population 
•  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
ter the  1968  election  are  not  to  the 
The  minority  views  in  the  Sen- 
cjammittee  report  on  S.  2574  point 
survey's  finding  that,  of  those  who 
not  registered  in  1968.  53.3  percent 
tfiey  had  not  registered  because  they 
"Not   interested,   just   never   got 
to  it.  dislike  politics,  et  cetera:" 
{percent  said  they  were  "Unable  to 
because  of  illness,  no  transporta- 
:ou]dn't  take  time  off  from  work,  et 
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Suj  ely.  these  figures  do  not  make  the 


case  that  voter  apathy  is  the  major  cause 
or  even  a  principal  cause  of  low  voter 
registration.  In  the  first  place,  13.4  per- 
cent of  the  persons  in  the  sample,  repre- 
senting several  million  potential  voters 
nationally,  are  admittedly  disfranchised 
by  obstacles  to  registration.  These  per- 
sons alone  deserve  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  the  registration  procedures  that 
would  be  available  under  S.  2574.  In  the 
second  place,  the  53.3  percent  figure  in 
the  sample  is  misleading  and  inconclu- 
sive. We  do  not  know,  for  example  how- 
many  persons  m  that  category  found  the 
existing  registration  procedures  so  cum- 
bersome and  confusing  that  they  "just 
never  got  around  to  it." 

And  small  wonder  they  did  not  get 
around  to  it.  In  State  after  State 
throughout  the  country,  we  see  the  chaos 
and  confusion  in  our  present  registration 
system.  Wherever  we  look,  we  find  that 
registration  is  an  obstacle  course  for  the 
voter  instead  of  the  highway  to  the  polls 
it  ought  to  be. 

The  defects  of  the  present  system  are 
not  confined  to  any  State  or  geographic 
region.  They  go  by  names  like  early  clos- 
ing deadlines,  unreasonable  purges  of  the 
voting  rolls,  unfair  reregistration  re- 
quirements, inaccessible  regi.stration  of- 
fices, and  lack  of  absentee  registration. 
The  burdens  are  almost  endless: 

In  some  States,  registration  closes 
months  before  the  election.  A  recent 
study  cited  15  States  in  which  the  regis- 
tration books  closed  more  than  a  month 
before  the  election.  Often,  the  closing 
date  is  much  earlier.  Such  early  cIo.sing 
deadlines  seiwe  no  legitimate  adrmnistra- 
tive  purpose.  In  1968  in  Idaho  for  exam- 
ple, the  registration  books  were  closed 
only  2  days  before  the  election,  and  72 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  their 
ballots  on  election  day. 

In  many  of  the  Nation's  cities  and 
counties,  there  is  no  real  local  registra- 
tion office.  The  only  place  a  citizen  can 
register  to  vote  is  at  city  hall  or  at  the 
central  downtown  office  of  the  board  of 
elections. 

In  other  cities,  the  problem  is  even 
worse.  The  only  place  to  register  may  be 
the  county  courthou.<e  out.side  the  city 
limits. 

In  thousands  of  rural  areas,  registra- 
tion means  a  long  and  time-consuming 
jouiTiey  mto  town. 

For  millions  of  residents  in  communi- 
ties like  these,  the  inconvenience  of  a 
trip  downtown  or  out  of  town  or  into 
town  IS  an  insurmoimtable  barrier  to 
registration.  Often,  the  expense  of  the 
trip  or  the  loss  of  income  or  time  away 
from  the  job  is  sufficier.t  by  itself  to  in- 
hibit registration— m  effect,  a  tax  that 
denies  the  nght  to  vote  as  surely  as  the 
outlawed  poll  taxes  used  to  do. 

For  millions  of  the  Nation's  elderly. 
disabled,  or  sick — those  who  simply  do 
not  have  the  physical  ability  to  travel  to 
the  registration  office  to  register  in  per- 
son— the  lack  of  any  effective  procedure 
for  absentee  registration  mean-s  that  they 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  all. 

And.  those  who  find  their  way  to  the 
registration  office  often  learn  that  their 
problems  have  just  begun.  Fr-equently. 
the  office  is  open  only  a  few  hours  a  day, 
or  a  day  or  two  a  week.  Sometimes,  it 


may  be  necessary  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment in  advance.  Other  times,  the  reg- 
istrar simply  shuts  the  office  early,  if  no 
applicants  arrive  that  day.  In  still  other 
cases,  all  but  the  most  determined  voters 
give  up  in  the  face  of  the  endless  lines 
and  waiting  periods  they  find  inside  the 
door  of  the  registration  office. 

Such  examples  are  legion.  The  ones  I 
have  cited  could  be  multiplied  many 
times  over.  They  are  found  in  almost 
every  State.  But  they  are  enough  I 
think,  to  identify  the  problem  and' to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  early  and  ef- 
fective action  by  Congress. 

At  a  single  stroke,  by  enacting  the 
simple  procedure  of  post  card  registra- 
tion— registration  by  mail — S.  2574  would 
end  virtually  all  of  the  manifold  injus- 
tices and  intolerable  burdens  that  now 
exist.  Left  to  individual  State  initiative, 
the  reform  we  need  wiU  never  happen! 
Registration  is  a  national  problem,  and 
it  demands  a  national  solution.  Without 
legislation  at  the  Federal  level,  the  in- 
ertia of  nearly  a  century  of  past  and 
present  practice  will  continue  and  we 
shall  lose  this  timely  and  fertile  oppor- 
tunity to  make  Government  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people. 

As  in  so  many  other  situations,  the 
burden  of  our  complex  and  capricious 
registration  system  weighs  especially 
heavily  on  disadvantaged  groups  in  our 
society. 

Only  66  percent  of  the  Nation's  black 
citizens  were  registered  in  1968,  while 
the  figure  was  76  percent  for  the  white 
population. 

Only  53  percent  of  those  in  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  were 
registered  in  1968,  while  82  percent  of 
those  in  families  with  incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000  were  registered. 

Only  69  percent  of  the  nation's  man- 
ual workers  were  registered  to  vote,  while 
83  percent  of  the  Nation's  white  collar 
workers  were  registered. 

Only  49  percent  of  those  with  a  for- 
mal education  of  1  to  4  years  were  reg- 
istered in  1968,  while  87  percent  of  those 
with  a  college  degree  were  registered. 

Clearly,  on  the  basis  of  these  statistics, 
the  burden  of  our  present  registration 
system  falls  most  unfairly  on  the  poor, 
the  black,  the  less  educated,  and  the  blue 
collar  workers. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  working  man  who  are  caught  by 
the  existing  system.  The  chaos  and  the 
defects  of  the  system  are  not  confined  to 
any  single  population  group  or  geo- 
graphic region.  They  trap  us  all— the 
businessman  in  his  office,  the  housewife 
in  her  suburb,  the  worker  in  his  factory, 
the  doctor  in  his  clinic.  Rarely,  in  fact. 
has  any  movement  for  reform  so  clearlv 
cut  across  all  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial lines. 

Nor  is  the  movement  for  reform  a  par- 
tisan affair.  As  the  Freedom  To  Vote 
Task  Force  so  eloquently  stated  in  it*' 
report  in  1969: 

Registration  efforts  must  not  be  concerned 
with  how  people  vote.  The  important  consid- 
eration is  that  they  vote.  We  can  live  with 
decisions  made  by  a  full  electorate,  but  those 
who  do  not  participate  may  be  unwilling  to 
live  with  decisions  they  have  no  voice  In 
making.  We  must  do  everything  within  our 
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power  to  encourage  them  to  vote.  Let  the  peo- 
ple choose. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  growing 
bipartisan  interest  in  the  problem  that 
the  man  who  has  done  the  most  so  far  in 
thi^  area  is  Senator  Barry  Goldw.ater. 
whose  amendment  in  the  Senate  in  1970 
accomplished  important  reforms  in  reg- 
istration requirements  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections.  That  amendment 
was  a  major  landmark  in  congressional 
recognition  of  the  problem,  and  it  serves 
as  an  important  precedent  for  the  goal 
we  seek  today. 

Now.  in  S.  2574,  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  breathe  new  life  into  the 
political  process  in  America.  There  is 
perhaps  no  more  important  step  we  can 
now  take  to  make  our  democracy  respon- 
sive to  all  the  people.  If  we  act  to  end  the 
morass  of  voter  registration,  we  can  re- 
vitalize all  our  public  institutions  and 
build  a  stronger  nation  to  meet  all  the 
other  great  challenges  we  face  at  home 
and  overseas. 

THE    BURDEN    OF    UNFAIR    RESIDENCE 

REQUIREMENTS 

Impediments  to  the  right  to  vote  of  a 
different  sort,  but  no  less  burdensome 
for  millions  of  citizens,  are  the  hundreds 
of  different  State  and  local  residence 
requirements  that  now  exist  through- 
out the  Nation.  Typically,  under  present 
voting  laws,  a  potential  voter  must  ful- 
fill three  different  residence  requirements 
before  he  is  entitled  to  vote — he  must 
have  resided  in  his  State  for  periods 
ranging  from  6  months  to  a  year;  he 
must  have  resided  in  his  county  for  pe- 
riods from  30  days  to  6  months;  and, 
he  must  have  resided  in  his  precinct  for 
periods  from  10  to  30  days.  In  some 
jurisdictions,  the  minimum  residence  re- 
quirement is  lower:  in  many,  it  is  sub- 
stantially higher. 

Decades  ago,  perhaps,  in  a  quieter  and 
less  mobile  era  of  our  history  when  these 
residence  requirements  were  imposed, 
their  burden  was  not  as  large  as  it  is 
today.  But  now,  the  burden  is  immense. 
The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  every 
year,  20  million  Americans,  or  10  percent 
of  the  population,  move  their  residence 
from  one  State  to  another.  On  the  aver- 
age, each  family  in  the  Nation  moves  its 
residence  once  every  4  years. 

The  plight  of  the  disfranchised  mo- 
bile voter  in  America  is  well  known.  As 
many  experts  have  emphasized,  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  travel  freely  from  State 
to  State  is  one  of  our  fundamental  rights 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  Too  often, 
however,  the  exercise  of  that  right  trig- 
gers the  loss  of  an  even  more  basic  con- 
stitutional right,  the  right  to  vote. 

In  the  Goldwater  amendment  of  1970, 
Congress  took  a  significant  step  to  al- 
leviate the  burden  of  these  so-called  du- 
rational residence  requirements  by,  in 
effect,  reducing  such  requirements  to 
30  days  for  voting  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Now  the  time  is  ripe  for  Congress  to 
go  further.  S.  2574  shows  the  way  by 
making  the  same  30-day  requirement 
applicable  to  all  Federal  elections. 

VOTER    REGISTRATION    AND    THE    PREVENTION    OF 
ELECTION    FRAUD 

There  can  be  no  legitimate  concern 
that  adoption  of  S.  2574  will  in  any  way 


enhance  the  likelihood  of  election  fraud. 
As  noted,  the  bill  contains  ample  anti- 
fraud  provisions  to  prevent  abuse  of  the 
postcard  system.  In  addition,  the  bill  pre- 
serves the  most  effective  fraud-preven- 
tion device  that  is  widely  used  today— 
the  ability  to  compare  the  signature'  of 
the  voter  at  the  polling  place  with  the 
signature  on  his  registration  card  in  the 
official  files.  Thus,  the  signature  on  the 
post  card  form  mailed  by  the  registrant 
under  S.  2574  will  be  available  at  the  poll- 
ing place  to  verify  his  identity  on  elec- 
tion day. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  face- 
to-face  registration  procedure  used  in 
virtually  every  State  today  can  be  any 
more  effective  in  preventing  election 
fraud  than  the  post  card  registration 
procedure  proposed  by  S.  2574.  The  voter 
arrives  at  the  polling  place  long  after  the 
face-to-face  encounter  is  forgotten.  In- 
evitably, the  official  at  the  polling  place 
is  not  the  official  who  registered  the  voter 
\,-eeks  or  months  before.  All  that  exists 
to  verify  the  identity  of  the  voter  on  elec- 
tion day  is  his  signature  card  in  the  reg- 
istration file — precisely  the  same  pro- 
cedure that  will  be  available  under  S. 
2574. 

An  additional  significant  point  on  this 
issue  is  the  experience  of  certain  States 
in  recent  years.  North  Dakota  has  no  sys- 
tem of  voter  registration  at  all,  yet  de- 
tailed studies  have  concluded  that  elec- 
tion fraud  is  negligible  in  that  State.  The 
same  conclusion  has  been  reached  on  the 
basis  of  experience  in  States  like  Cali- 
fornia. Idaho,  and  South  Carolina,  wluch 
have  experimented  in  recent  years  with 
universal  voter  enrollment  programs.  By 
contrast,  as  the  hearings  on  S.  2574 
brought  out,  the  incidence  of  election 
fraud  tends  to  be  greatest  in  those  States 
that  have  the  most  complicated  systems 
of  voter  registration. 

The  import  of  this  point  is  clear.  The 
fraud  we  have  to  fear  today  is  not  the 
sort  of  "individual"  fraud  that  any  rea- 
sonable system  of  voter  registration  can 
prevent.  The  real  fraud  we  have  to  fear 
is  the  so-called  "institutional  fraud" — 
fraud  carried  out  with  the  connivance  on 
acquiescence  of  unscrupulous  local  of- 
ficials at  the  polling  places  on  election 
day.  That  is  a  problem  which  will  exist 
whether  or  not  we  enact  S  2574.  No  seri- 
ous contention  can  be  made  that  the 
pending  bill  will  contribute  in  any  sub- 
stantial way  to  that  or  any  other  kind 
of  fraud. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   JUSTIFICATION 

I.    GENERAL    LEGAL    PRINCIPLES 

Both  the  Constitution  itself  and  a  long 
line  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
clearly  demonstrate  that  Congress  ha5 
ample  authority  to  enact  uniform  regis- 
tration and  residence  requirements  to 
protect  and  enhance  a  citizen's  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections.  In  light  of  the 
strong  precedents,  no  substantial  doubt 
can  be  raised  against  the  constitutional- 
ity of  S.  2574,  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act. 

To  be  sure,  the  Constitution  grants  to 
the  States  the  primary  authority  to  es- 
tablish qualifications  for  voting.  Article 
I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
17th  amendment  specifically  provide  that 
the  voting  qualifications  established  by 


a  State  for  members  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branches  of  the  State  legLslature  shall 
also  be  a^ed  to  determine  llie  qualifica- 
tions of  tho.se  who  may  vote  for  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Although 
the  Coi^stitution  contains  no  specific  ref- 
erence to  qualifications  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections,  it  has  traditionally 
been  accept<>d  that  the  States  also  have 
piimai-y  authority  to  set  the  qualifica- 
tions for  ■  oting  in  this  area  as  well. 

But.  Article  I.  section  2  and  the  17th 
amendment  are  only  the  bepmmng  of 
the  analysis,  not  the  end.  The  jxiwer  of 
the  States  to  set  voting  qualifications  is 
not  unlimited.  The  scope  of  State  power 
must  be  read  in  light  of  all  the  other 
great  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  in- 
cluding the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
Clearly,  the  States  cannot  adopt  voting 
qualifications  that  contravene  these 
amendments.  No  one  believes,  lor  exam- 
ple, that  the  States  liave  the  power  un- 
der article  I.  section  2  or  the  17th  amend- 
ment to  deny  the  vote  to  a  person  because 
of  his  race  or  religion. 

In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sistently and  specifically  held  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  proinbits  certain  unreason- 
able Stat«  restnctions  on  the  franchise: 

In  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S.  89 
<  1965  I ,  the  Court  held  that  a  State  could 
not  withhold  the  franchise  from  resi- 
dents merely  because  they  were  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  Harper  v.  Virpiiv.a  Board  oi  Elec- 
tions, 383  US.  663  <1966i,  the  Court 
held  that  a  State  could  not  impose  a  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  of  voting. 

In  Kramer  v  Union  School  District, 
395  U.S.  621  119691,  the  Court  held  that 
a  State  could  not  deny  the  vote  to  resi- 
dents in  school  district  elections  merely 
because  they  owned  no  property  m  tlie 
district  or  had  no  children  attending 
district  schools. 

It  was  in  the  Kramer  case  that  the 
Supreme  Court  most  clearly  stated  the 
constitutional  test  that  applies  to  State 
and  local  laws  restricting  or  denying  the 
franchise : 

Any  unjustified  discrimination  in  deter- 
nUning  who  may  participate  in  political 
affairs  .  .  undermines  the  legitimacy  of 
representative  government.  Therefore,  as 
the  Court  made  clear,  it  is  not  enough  that 
a  law  limiting  the  franchise  may  arguably 
serve  some  permissible  interest  of  the  State. 
Rather,  as  the  Court  stated,  a  more  exacting 
standard  applies:  "the  Court  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  exclusions  are  necessary 
to  promote  a  compelling  State  interest." 
Kramer  v.  Union  School  District,  supra,  at 
626,  627.    (Emphasis  added.) 

In  addition  to  decisions  like  those  m 
the  Carrington.  Harper,  and  Kramer 
cases,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  lield 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  itself 
was  sufficient  to  invalidate  State  laws 
imreasonably  re-trirtmg  the  franchise, 
another  important  line  of  cases,  estab- 
lishes that  Congre.ss  has  broad  power  to 
legislate  m  this  area  as  well,  pursuant  to 
authority  delegated  by  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution. 

In  South  Carolina  v.  Katzcnbacli.  383 
U.S.  301  '19661.  the  Court  unanimously 
upheld  the  con^tltutionalIty  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965,  including,  specifi- 
cally, the  provision  authorizing  Federal 
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years  ago,  in  Smiley  v.  Holm, 
S.  355  '19321.  the  Supreme  Court 
idered  the  extent  to  which  article  I, 
sectiiin  4  confers  power  on  Congress  to 
regulite  Federal  elections.  Speaking  for 
upanimous  Court.  Chief  Justice 
es  Evans  Hughes  established  a 
reach  for  that  power  which  has 
unchallenged  in  subsequent  years, 
jwhich  uses  language  directly  ap- 
plica  )le  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
enaci  legislation  in  the  area  of  voter 


registration.    As   Chief   Justice    Hughes 
stated: 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  compre- 
hensive words  (the  words  of  Article  I.  Section 
4.  .  .  .  •■Times.  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives") 
embrace  authority  to  provide  a  complete  code 
for  congressional  elections,  not  only  as  to 
times  and  places,  but  In  relation  to  "notices, 
registration,  supervision  of  voting,  protection 
of  voters,  prevention  of  fraud  and  corrupt 
practices,  counting  of  votes,  duties  of  inspec- 
tors and  canvassers,  and  making  and  publica- 
tion of  election  returns:  in  short,  to  enact 
the  numerous  requirements  m  to  procedure 
and  safeguards  v.  hich  experience  shows  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enforce  the  fundamental 
right  Involved.  285  U.S.,  at  366  (Emphasis 
added) 

Subsequently,  in  United  States  versus 
Classic,  313  U.S.  299  >  1941 ' .  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Congress  had  ample 
constitutional  power  to  protect  congres- 
sional elections  from  fraud  committed 
either  by  the  State  or  by  an  individual.  In 
e.xplaining  its  decision,  the  Court  em- 
phasized that  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise derives  from  the  States  only  "to  the 
extent  that  Congress  has  not  restricted 
State  action  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
to  regulate  elections  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4.  Id.  at  315. 

In  other  words,  the  States  have  the 
power  under  article  I,  section  2  to  estab- 
lish voter  registration  requirements  in 
the  first  instance,  but  Congress  has  the 
pov/er  to  modify  or  alltr  those  require- 
ments under  article  I,  section  4. 

As  these  historic  decisions  make  clear, 
article  I,  section  4  of  the  Constitution 
provides  Congress  with  sufScient  power 
to  establi.=;h  registration  requirement's  for 
Federal  elections.  Such  requirements  are 
clearly  part  of  the  ■'Manner"  of  holding 
Federal  elections,  and  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial constitutional  issue  involved  in 
S.  2574.  insofar  a.s  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  the  area  of  voter  reg- 
istration is  concerned. 

3.    THE    CONSTITUTION.'lLITY    OF    THE    RESIDENCE 
PROVISIONS    or    S.    2574 

The  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  enact  uniform  re.-idcnce  requirements 
for  voters  in  Federal  elections  is  equally 
clear.  As  the  Court  observed  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  the  Slaurihtcr- House 
cases,  16  Wall,  36,  80  '1879'.  the  right 
to  travel  from  State  to  State — to  become 
a  resident  of  any  State,  whether  for  pur- 
poses of  voting  or  other  reasons  and  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  other  residents 
of  the  State — is  a  privilege  of  national 
citizenship.  See  also  Crandall  v.  Nevada. 
6  Wall.  35  '1868i;  Passenger  Cases.  7 
How.  283  '  1849' .  Recent  deci.sians  by  the 
Court,  sucii  as  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394 
U.S.  618  '1969',  and  United  States  v. 
Guest.  383  U.S.  at  757-760  '1966'  have 
am.ply  confirmed  this  basic  constitutional 
right:  the  right  to  travel. 

In  Oregon  against  Mitchell,  supra,  as 
already  noted,  the  Burger  Court  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  the  Gold- 
water  amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970,  and  ruled  that  Congress  has 
authority  to  reduce  residence  require- 
ments for  voters  in  presidential  elections. 
The  basis  of  the  Court's  decision  was  the 
broad  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
right  to  travel. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Justices  in  Ore- 
gon against  Mitchell  with  respect  to  the 


power  of  Congress  to  set  residence  re- 
quirements for  presidential  elections  is 
equally  applicable  to  other  Federal  elec- 
tions as  well.  Existing  residence  require- 
ments for  congressional  elections  are  no 
less  restrictive  of  the  right  to  travel  than 
those  for  presidential  elections.  Indeed, 
in  discu;!sing  the  validity  of  the  residence 
provision  for  presidential  elections  in 
Oregon  against  Mitchell.  Justice  Stewart. 
in  an  opinion  joined  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  and  Justice  Blackmun,  observed 
that: 

".  .  .  While  Section  202  applies  onlv  to 
presidential  elections,  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution prevents  Congress  from  protecting 
thoso  who  have  moved  from  one  State  to  an- 
other from  dis«nfranchlsement  in  any  Fed- 
eral election,  whether  congressional  or 
presidential." 

No  clearer  words  could  be  found  to 
sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the  resi- 
dence provisions  of  S.  2574.  Indeed,  the 
language  of  Justice  Stewart  is  so  squarely 
in  point  that  it  may  be  read  as  an  invita- 
tion to  Congress  to  complete  the  task  it 
began  in  1970.  and  to  extend  the  30-day 
residence  requirement  to  all  Federal 
elections. 

If  any  further  support  were  needed,  it 
is  sufHcient  to  point  out  that  all  three 
Justices  in  the  Mitchell  case  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  statement  quoted — Justice 
Stewart  and  Blackmun  and  Chief 
Justice  Burger— were  dissentei-s  from 
the  separate  5  to  4  ruling  of  the  Court  in 
the  same  case  holding  that  Congress  had 
the  power  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18 
as  a  qualification  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections.  Thus,  although  legislation  by 
Congress  in  certain  areas  of  voting  quali- 
fications, such  as  the  voting  age,  may 
raise  a  substantial  constitutional  issue, 
no  such  issue  arises  in  the  case  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  area  of  residence  qualifica- 
tions. Clearly,  there  is  broad  agreement 
among  the  present  members  of  the 
Burger  Court  that  such  legislation  is  a 
valid  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  powers 
under  the  Constitution,  and  no  substan- 
tial issue  can  be  raised  on  this  point  with 
respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  S. 
2574. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Roth  i  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
.'section  123'a).  Public  Law  91-605.  ap- 
points the  following  Senator  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Highway  Beauti- 
fication:  the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr. 
Stafford  » ,  in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker). 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  WEICKER  ON  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  10.   1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  recognizing  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker) 
tomorrow  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  be 
vacated  and  that  that  order  be  trans- 
ferred to  Friday  with  respect  to  the  same 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDERS  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  LAYING  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomon-ow,  immediately  foUowing  the  re- 
marks of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


business,  S.   2574.   a  bill   to  establish  a 
voter  registration  program. 


ADJOURNMENT 


PROGRAM 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  After  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  will 
lay   before   the   Senate   the   unfinished 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, li  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:34  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  luitil 
tomorrow.  Thursday.  March  9.  1972,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  March  8,  1972: 

Office  of  Economic  OppoRXUNrry 

Bert  A  Gallegos.  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
As>sistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opporf.inity. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Joseph  Inverardi.  of  the  Con- 
solata  Society  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 

prayer : 

God.  Father  of  Wisdom,  of  Life,  of  Jus- 
tice, and  of  Peace,  we  bow  before  You  in 
prayer.  We  seek  Your  light,  that  we  may 
legislate  according  to  what  is  good  and 
well-pleasing  in  Your  sight. 

Keep  us  open,  we  pray,  to  the  wishes, 
the  needs,  and  the  pleas  of  those  who 
elected  us.  Help  us  to  build  for  them  a 
truly  htunan  community,  rich  in  good- 
ness and  freedom,  and  safe  from  all 
dangers. 

We  ask  for  Yoiu-  help,  that,  through 
the  wisdom  of  our  vision  and  of  our  laws 
we  may  always  be  a  new  people,  a  new- 
beginning  of  hope  and  peace  in  this  wide, 
uncertain  world. 

You  are  the  future  of  men.  Be  our 
helper  and  our  protector,  both  now  and 
for  all  generations,  and  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  proj- 
ects, nutrition  training  and  education  proj- 
ects, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 


S.  2423.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  suspension 
and  rejection  of  rates  and  practices  of  car- 
riers and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air 
transportation,   and   for  other  puposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1058.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  so  as  to  authorize  certain  grape- 
fruit marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an 
assessment  against  handlers  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  a  marketing  promotion  program 
to  also  provide  for  a  credit  against  such  as- 
sessment in  the  case  of  handlers  who  expend 
directly  for  marketing  promotion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-474,  appointed  Mr.  Metc.alf.  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
ScoTT.  and  Mr.  Saxbe  to  be  delegates  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Meeting  to 
be  held  in  Yaounde.  Cameroon,  April  3 
to  9,  1972. 


WE  SHOULD  GRANT  NO  AMNESTY 
TO  DRAFT  DODGERS 

'Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
view  with  great  distaste  and  moral  in- 
dignation the  proposals  by  some  to 
grant  amnesty,  conditional  or  otherwise, 
to  those  American  citizens  who  have 
fled  the  United  Slates  to  avoid  being 
drafted. 

Many  men  who  served  in  Vietnam  dif- 
fered witn  our  Government's  decision  to 
send  them  there,  but  they  went  anyway. 
Thousands  of  them  were  wounded,  a 
large  number  maimed  for  life;  too  many 
were  killed.  Some  are  being  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  In  the  face  of  these  sacri- 


fices how  can  we  possibly  consider  am- 
nesty for  those  who  took  the  unlawful 
way  out  by  evading  the  draft  or  desert- 
ing? 

Lawlessness  is  one  of  the  serious  ills 
of  our  society.  Strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  just  punishment  of  offenders  are 
absolute  !v  necessary  and  are  demanded 
under  our  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. We  should  apply  the  same  sys- 
tem of  .justice  to  those  who  break  the 
law  requiring  military  service  as  we  ap- 
ply it  to  those  who  break  any  other  law. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  ARTHLT?  BR^^NDEL 

<Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permis.sion  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ' 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Hou.'^e  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  as  well  as 
every  Member  of  Congress,  to  the  recent 
notice  in  the  financial  section  of  one  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  daily  news- 
papers, of  the  newly  established  Wash- 
ington newsletter  for  mail  users — Post 
Age. 

Editing  this  weekly  "inside"  Washing- 
ton tiewsletter  for  mail  users  is  a  veteran 
Washington  correspondent,  Arthur 
Brandel.  'Art"  has  covered  the  Hou.'^e 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
as  well  as  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Federal 
agencies  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  am  certain  the  important  mail  users 
will  welcome  this  new  publication  which 
will  highlight  information  for  mail  u.sers 
concerning  developments  at  the  US 
Postal  Service,  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, the  House  and  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees,  as  well  as 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, 

I  am  sure  all  "Art"  Brandel's  friends 
extend  to  him  tlieir  best  wishes  in  Ms 
new  endeavor. 
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AD  VUNISTRATION'S  NEW  ECONOMIC 
^OLICY   IS   BEING    EITECTIVE 

Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  wa-s  given 
permission  tx)  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
an(   include  extraneous  matter.  > 

N[r.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  la,=;t 
ith  our  unemployment  rate,  as  sea- 
sorjally  adjusted,  dropped  to  the  lowest 
1  since  October  1970.  Since  Decem- 
1971  the  rate  ha.s  dropped  from  6 
>.7  percent.  This  reduction  reflects  a 
ngthening  economy. 

TThe  February  reduction  was  broadly 
bas?d.  The  decline  was  marked  among 
adi  It  women,  whose  overall  rat«  dropped 
froin  5.5  to  5  percent.  Among  industry 
groups,  the  largest  movement  took  place 
in  Jurable  goods  manufacturing,  where 
the  rate  declined  from  6.7  to  6.1  percent. 
Th'  strong  drop  in  this  sector  is  espe- 
cially encouraging  because  it  is  a  good 
ind  cation  that  our  exparL-ionary  new 
ecoiomic  policies  are  taking  effect:  in- 
cre  ised  activity  in  manufacturing  is  gen- 
era Iv  one  of  the  first  signs  of  an  ex- 
par  ding  economy.  Among  occupational 
gro.ips.  the  rate  for  white-collar  work- 
ers declined  from  3  6  to  3.3  percent  and 
the  rate  for  professional  and  technical 
woikers  from  3.1  to  2.5  percent.  The  sub- 
stantial drops  in  these  sensitive  areas 
ind  cate  that  business  is  acquiring  more 
higily  skilled  employees  in  anticipation 
of  I  trong  growth  during  1972. 

The  large  drop  in  the  unemployment 
rat(  for  Vietnam  veterans  during  Febru- 
ary wa,-  also  encouraging.  The  rate  de- 
clired  from  8.5  percent  in  January  to  7.4 
per  -ent  in  February,  which  is  the  lowest 
rat(  in  more  than  a  year.  The  rate  for 
vet(  rans  asred  20  to  24  years  dropped  to 
9.7  percent  in  February  from  12.3  percent 
in  c  anuary.  In  the  service-producing  In- 
dus ;ries.  employment  rose  by  150.000 
dur  ng  February.  Since  August  1971  serv- 
ice- producing  employment  has  increased 
by  ',  Imopt  1  million  jobs. 

\:r  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  broad- 
basi'd  reduction  in  unemployment  in  the 
last  2  months,  when  viewed  in  conjunc- 
tior  with  the  recent  good  news  regarding 
factory  orders,  durable  eroods.  housing, 
and  increasing  business  plans  for  invest- 
meiit  in  new  plant  and  equipment,  au- 
gur; well  for  vei-y  strong  growth  dur- 
ing 1972  and  gives  evidence  that  the 
adn.inistration's  new  economic  policy  is 
beirlg  effective. 


\;r 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  mkke  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  n  )t  present. 

y  r.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


(Roll  No.  64] 

Blatnlk 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Cla.7 
Collier 


Delliims 

Die;cs 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  la 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 


Gaydcs  Miller.  Calif.  J.  William 

Goldwa'er  Mollohan  Stelser.  Wl.s. 

Ciray  Obey  Stubblefield 

Hebert  Pelly  Teague.  Calif. 

Hull  Powell  Teatfue,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa.  Pryor.  Ark.  White 

Jones.  Ala.  Reid  Wright 

Kyros  Riede 

McCloskey  Sandman 

McKevitt  Scheuer 

Macdonald.  Shipley 

Mass.  .Stanton. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MOTION  TO  SEND  TO  CONFERENCE 
OMNIBUS  EDUCATION  AMENT)- 
MEN"rS  OF  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  pro\isions  of  clau.se  1,  rule  XX. 
and  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  move  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill.  S,  659. 
with  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  reix)rt 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  1, 
rule  XX.  and  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Mr.  Perkins  moves 
to  take  from  the  Speciker's  t^ble  the  bill  S. 
659.  with  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  reque^st  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  >  Mr.  Perkins  i  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
RuTH>  5  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  motion  to  insist  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Broomfield-Ashbrook-Green 
amendments  which  relate  to  busing. 

The  Broomfield  amendment  simply 
states — all  court  orders  wliich  require 
busing  shall  be  pastponed  tuitil  appeals 
have  been  decided  or  the  time  for  their 
appeals  has  expired. 

The  Ashbrook-Green  amendment  is 
twofold.  The  Ashbrook  amendment 
states  that  Federal  funds  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Com.missioner  of  Education 
are  not  to  be  used  for  transportation  of 
teachers  or  pupils  or  the  purchase  of 
transportation  equipment  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance  or  to  carry  out  a  plan  of 
racial  desegregation. 

The  amendment  of  Mrs.  Green  further 
strengthens  the  Ashbrook  amendment  by 
saying  that  Federal  bureaucrats  coiild 
not  order  or  encourage  State  and  local 
officials  to  use  State  and  local  funds  for 
purposes — that  is  basing — for  which 
Federal  funds  coiild  not  be  used  under 
the  Ashbrook  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  Member  the  in- 
struction of  conferees  is  not  usually  a 
desirable  position  However,  as  condi- 
tioris  vary,  procedures  must  follow  suit 
so  I  would  like  to  state  four  reasons  for 
making  this  motion : 


First.  Today  the  busing  situation  is  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
far  beyond  normal,  but  from  a  highlv 
emotional  state. 

Second.  While  the  decision  has  been 
made  by  the  courts,  the  constituent.s  of 
the  Congressmen  in  this  Chamber  look 
to  them  and  not  the  courts  for  help. 

Third.  As  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  our  only  recourse  is  to  lim- 
it funds  or  to  limit  the  action  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  On  this  issue  the  House 
has  taken  a  stand  and  should  do  all  pos- 
sible to  reaffirm  it. 

I  point  out  that  both  of  these  amend- 
ments pas'^ed  by  over  100  votes  in  the 
House  and  also  I  vividly  recall  the 
amendment  on  desegregation  which  was 
added  to  this  bill  was  soundly  defeated 
when  it  contained  no  antibusing  lan- 
guage and  passed  easily  when  this  lan- 
guage was  added. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
has  language  in  it  v.-hich  makes  these 
amendments  which  are  so  important  to 
this  House  meaningless. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minut-es  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Ford)  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  for  jnelding  me  time  at  this  point 
to  supplement  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina    <^Mr. 

RUTH>  . 

First,  I  think  it  is  wise  and  appropri- 
ate to  explain  what  the  procedure  will 
be  as  we  go  down  the  road  on  the  legisla- 
tion this  afternoon. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  moved  to  send 
to  conference  the  higher  education  bill 
and  the  emergency  school  aid  bill.  We 
are  now  in  the  process  of  1  hour  of  de- 
bate or  as  much  time  out  of  that  1  hour 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  allo- 
cates. 

At  the  conclusion  of  debate  on  the 
motion,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  RuTH)  will  move  to  instruct 
the  conferees  to  insist  that  the  con- 
ferees uphold  the  House  on  the  Broom- 
field  amendment  which  prevailed  by  a 
vote  of  235  to  125;  to  insist  on  the  Ash- 
brook amendment  which  was  approved 
in  the  House  by  a  recorded  teller  vote  of 
233  to  124;  and  to  insist  that  the  House 
conferees  uphold  the  House  on  the  Green 
amendment  which  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  231  to  126. 

I  am  told  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
aft«r  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ruth  •  has  been  recognized  and 
has  moved  to  instruct,  will  move  to  table 
the  Ruth  motion.  There  will  be  no  de- 
bate on  the  motion  to  table. 

We  will  have  a  rollcall  vote  in  the 
House.  Those  who  want  to  instruct  the 
conferees  should  vote  "no."  Those  who 
want  to  let  the  conferees  go  to  the  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  unobstructed 
should  vote  "yea"  on  the  motion  to  table. 

At  this  point  let  me  interject  one  sug- 
gestion  
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Mr.  L.\NDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Can  the  gentleman 
ad\'ise  whether  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Ruth  i 
to  instioict  the  conferees  will  involve  the 
three  amendments  wliich  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned:  The  Broomfield  amend- 
ment, the  Ashbrook  amendment,  and  the 
Green  am.endment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  They  will  all  be  in  one 
vote. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  will  be  a 
package,  that  the  conferees  in  each  in- 
stance and  in  relation  to  all  of  them 
should  stand  up  for  the  House  version. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  merely  quote 
statistics.  I  pass  no  judgment.  But  I  think 
the  facts  are  accurate.  Of  the  20  House 
conferees  prospectively  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  House  on  the  liigher  education 
bill  and  the  emergency  school  aid  bill 
containing  the  antibusing  amendments, 
only  three  of  the  House  conferees  out  of 
the  20.  or  15  percent,  voted  for  the  Green 
amendment.  Their  personal  sentiments 
are  ob\1ous. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  conferees  have  not 
yet  been  appointed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  understand 
that  certain  names  have  been  selected, 
and  if  I  am  in  error.  I  v,-ould  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  coiTCct  me.  But  on 
the  basis  of  information  given  to  me,  I 
think  what  I  have  said  is  accurate  or 
reasonably  accurate. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment, only  four  out  of  the  20  pros- 
pective House  conferees  voted  for  the 
Ashbrook  amendment.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  although  the  conferees  have 
an  obligation  to  uphold  the  House  ver- 
sion, their  own  voting  record  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  three 
issues  was  one  of  less  than  enthusiasm 
for  any  one  of  the  three  amendments. 
Therefore,  as  much  as  I  dislike  instruct- 
ing conferees — and  I  do — I  think  we 
must  emphasize  and  reemphasize  to  our 
House  conferees  that  the  House  believes 
in  the  Broomfield,  the  Ashbrook,  and  the 
Green  amendments.  I  therefore  urge  that 
the  House  vote  down  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ulinois 
•Mr.  PuciNSKi)  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
there  is  going  to  be  considerable  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  on  busing, 
and  I  am  sure  the  House  will  work  its  will 
as  it  always  has  on  other  occasions.  Re- 
gardless of  what  happens  to  the  instruc- 
tions being  suggested  by  Mr.  Ruth,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  emergency  school  bill,  with  all  of 


the  programs  that  are  incorporated  in 
that  bill,  will  indicate  that  we  can  live 
with  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
House  barring  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  busing  and  still  provide  an 
enormous  amount  of  emergency  assist- 
ance to  schools  all  over  this  country 
which  are  being  integrated.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  do  not  get  hung  up  on 
this  busing  issue  to  the  extent  that  tliis 
entire  bill  fails  to  be  enacted  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Hundreds  of  schools  urgent- 
ly need  help  in  working  out  problems  re- 
lated to  integration  and  I  want  to  help 
them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  $1.5  billion  of  emergency  aid  is 
urgently  needed,  and  I  hope  this  debate 
over  busing  would  not  hold  up  final  ac- 
tion on  this  important  and  historic  legis- 
lation. 

If  we  can  act  expeditiously,  we  can 
get  this  money  into  these  schools  even 
for  the  remainder  of  this  school  year,  but 
surely  we  can  have  this  money  in  time 
for  these  schools  to  do  some  intelligent 
planning  by  September  1.  for  their  fall 
term. 

Second,  may  I  remind  the  House  that 
the  higher  education  bill,  wliich  has  in- 
stitutional and  student  loans,  and  aid  to 
community  colleges  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, will  expire  midnight.  June  30. 
There  are  now  loan  officers  all  over  tliis 
country  who  are  being  asked  bv  stu- 
dents: "What  will  be  the  program  next 
September  when  we  return  to  school?" 
The  loan  officers  are  unable  to  answer 
those  questions  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
student  loan  applications  are  being  held 
up. 

So  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  can 
find  some  way  of  getting  this  legislation 
finally  adopted  and  enacted,  sent  to  the 
President,  and  get  the  money  appro- 
priated. There  are  enormous  benefits  in 
this  bill.  It  would  be  my  hope  we  do  not 
obscure  these  benefits  in  a  rough  and 
tumble  fight  over  busing. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  initially  let  me  discuss 
briefly  the  background  relative  to  my  mo- 
tion. Last  week  there  was  an  objection  to 
my  unanimous-consent  request  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate.  Subsequent- 
ly—yesterday, March  7— the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  met  in  open  ses- 
sion with  a  quorum  present  and  directed 
me  to  move  that  the  House  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  S.  659 
The  motion  was  approved  on  a  rollcall 
vote  with  24  affirmative  votes  and  wo 
negative  votes.  My  motion  then  is  pur- 
suant to  the  prowsions  of  clause  1  of 
rule  20  of  the  House  and  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sense  that  there  will  be 
no  debate  on  my  motion.  The  debate  will 
occur  rather  on  a  second  motion  which 
will  be  made  to  instruct  conferees.  Let 
me  state  first  that  I  personally  feel  that 
the  conference  committee  should  have  as 
much  flexibility  as  possible  in  attempting 
to  resolve  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  a  bill.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  maximum  flexibility  is  essential. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  legis- 
lative history  surrounding  the  liigher 
education  biU  has  been  both  long  and 


diflacult.  We  have  worked  on  this  bill  for 
more  than  2  years.  There  have  been 
many  days  of  debate  in  the  other  body, 
both  on  the  original  bill  and  more  re- 
cently on  their  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  Here  in  the  House  we  de- 
bated and  amended  this  legislation  for  5 
consecutive  days. 

It  is  a  bill  which  is  comprehensive  in 
nature,  one  which  will  have  an  impact 
principally  m  higher  education  but  also 
at  every  other  level  of  education.  Tliere 
are  thousands  of  institutions  and  mil- 
lions of  students  who  will  be  directly 
affected  by  its  provisions. 

There  are  innumerable  and  gieat  is- 
sues which  still  must  be  re.solved.  It  is  not 
a  one-i.s.sue  bill,  which  the  proponents  of 
this  motion  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is 
a  disservice  to  the  Amencan  people  to 
allow  tliis  one  i.<;sue  to  overcome  and 
dominate  m  the  cioicial  and  closing  hours 
of  tins  bill. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  there  are  over 
250  .substantive  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  Authority  for 
virtually  all  hmher  education  programs 
expire  in  June.  Our  backs  are  against 
the  wall.  Adoption  of  the  instruction 
motion  here  today  will  reduce  our  flexi- 
bility and  work  against  rather  than  for 
early  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  greatest  concern  is 
that  these  insii'uctions  will  further  com- 
plicate and  delay  an  already  complicated 
situation  which  has  pone  tar  beyond  our 
expectations  with  respect  to  time.  It  was 
November  when  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives completed  action  on  the  liigher 
education  bill.  It  is  now  March.  Tliis 
should  illustrate  why  we  should  be  elim- 
inating rather  than  stimulating  contro- 
versy. In  the  conference,  instructions  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  further  delay 
and  complicate  the  situation. 

Our  conference  proceedings  obviously 
will  be  more  difficult. — more  tenuous — if 
the  House  conferees  are  boimd  on  one  or 
more  issues.  I  believe  that  this  House 
acted  wisely  in  November  when  there 
were  no  instructions  at  the  time  con- 
ferences were  appointed.  Nothing  h:i.s 
happened  dunnp  the  intervening  time  to 
necessitate  the  nrtually  unprecedented 
motion  to  instnict  conferees  even  before 
the  first  conference  .session. 

To  the  contraiT,  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  March  makes  it  even  imperative 
that  we  move  m  regular  order  and  ex- 
peditiously  work  to   complete  action. 

It  just  does  not  stand  to  reason  that 
on  an  important  piece  of  leeislation  of 
this  type  we  should  be  proceeding  in 
such  an  unusual  faslnon.  We  must"  not 
let  this  one  is.sue  ove:-,shadow  and  per- 
haps destroy  the  greatest  higher  educa- 
tion bill  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
has  ever  been  written.  As  I  have  said,  we 
have  worked  for  over  2  years  on  this  bill. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  we  will 
work  out  a  good  bill  and  bring  it  back 
here  by  tire  week  after  the  Easter  recess, 
so  that  the  Appiopriations  Committee 
can  act  within  3  or  4  Weeks,  if  you  will 
not  tie  our  hands. 

There  are  similar  amendments  in  the 
two  vensions  of  the  bill,  and  we  must 
have  some  flexibility  to  work  out  what  is 
m  the  be.^t  interest  of  the  schoolchildren 
of  this  country. 
That   is   what   we   have   in   mind,   as 
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Hduse  conferees.  :f  we  are  permitted  to 
rk  our  Will,  to  work  for  the  welfare  of 
schoolchildren  of  the  country  and 
bettennenc  and  expan.>ion  of  higher 
cation  opportumty. 

VIr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  motion 
nstruct  be  defeated, 
trhe  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  desire  to  yield  further 
tuie? 

VIr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania  'Mr.  Dent-. 

vIr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  of  course, 

I  vote  against  instruction.  That  is  not 

lew  position  for  me  to  be  in.  It  has  been 

Consistent  position  for  40  years  of  legis- 

ve  life.  I  have  never  voted  to  instruct 
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conferences. 

would  rather  say  to  you  all,  and  to  the 
chkirman  of  the  committee,  since  I  im- 
de  -stand  I  am  supposed  to  be  named  one 
of  the  conferees,  if  he  so  desires  I  would 
ju:  t  as  soon  the  chairman  not  name  me 
to  3:0  to  any  conference  where  I  am  boimd 
by  any  restriction  from  using  whatever 
0x1  judgment  the  Lord  granted  me. 
This  IS  a  very  serious  situation.  We  are 
no:  talking  about  some  of  the  things  we 
ou?ht  to  be  talking  about,  a  5-year  bill  of 
$2  !  billion  or  a  4-year  bill  of  S20  billion. 
W ;  are  not  talking  about  how  this  money 
is  to  be  allocated  and  whether  there 
oujht  to  be  some  serious  thought  given 
to  It. 

can  see,  if  this  House  is  so  minded — 
and  it  probably  is — to  instruct  and  bind 
thi!  conferees  on  this  issue,  that  the  Sen- 
at<  might  just  take  the  same  position, 
ani  then  we  will  get  to  the  very  proper 
pl£  ce  we  should  have  been  a  long  time 
ag ). 

Ne  drop  the  issue  from  this  authoriz- 
ing bill  and  put  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

This  amendment  properly  belongs  in 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  does  not  have  a 
da  rned  thing  to  do  with  the  Higher  Edu- 
ca  .ion  Act  insofar  as  the  determination 
of  where  to  spend  the  money,  which  pro- 
gr:  ims  are  to  be  agreed  upon,  which  are  to 
be  stopped,  which  are  to  be  added  to  or 
cu ;  back. 

-Ve  are  saying,  "you  have  no  right  to 
confer  on  one  issue  in  this  bill".  The 

ole  bill  is  in  danger  of  having  one  of 
things  happen,  either  a  stalemate  in 

'  conference  or  dropping  both  pro- 
i^ions  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
would  say  I  prefer  that  kmd  of  a  sit- 
uation. This  ought  to  go  into  the  money 
ap  propriations,  where  the  money  is  allo- 
ca  ;ed  and  where  it  is  to  be  spent.  There 
is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for  busing. 
Hew  then  can  we  restrict  the  use  of 
moneys  for  or  against  a  provision  not 
coitained  in  the  authorizing  bill  be- 
fo le  us. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tle man  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

VIr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
f  r  im  Pennsylvania. 

VIr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Sceaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

VIr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,, 

VIr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  this  is 
put  in  an  appropriation  bill,  that  is  a 
temporary  measure.  Appropriation  bills 
lai  t  for  only  1  year.  The  gentleman  well 


knows  that  if  we  are  to  have  any  legisla- 
tion that  is  going  w  get  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter  it  mast  be  in  a  permanent 
legislation.  This  is  permanent  legisla- 
tion. It  was  held  to  be  germane  by  the 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  DENT.  There  is  nothing  perma- 
nent in  the  legislative  field.  Every  new 
election  brings  in  new  legislators,  and 
they  can  change  all  the  acts  on  the  books 
if  they  so  desire. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  yearly  appropria- 
tion bill  we  do  not  need  an  authonzation 
bill,  because  imless  the  money  is  pro- 
vided by  appropriations  what  good  is  the 
authorization?  So  that  is  not  a  strong 
argument. 

I  have  no  strong  feelings  one  way  or 
the  other  except  about  binding  the  hands 
of  the  conferees  I  fought  on  this  floor, 
in  eveiy  instance  since  I  have  been  a 
Member,  against  any  bmding  of  the  pow- 
ers and  the  rights  of  conferees. 

What  is  a  conference  for?  What  is  the 
idea  behind  it?  To  try  to  iron  out  differ- 
ences between  the  two  legislative 
branches.  I  think  there  must  be  over  200 
differences  m  this  legislation,  but  you 
are  tying  the  success  of  the  conferees 
and  the  welfare  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  .States  to  an  is- 
sue that  can  never  be  argued  calmly,  it 
is  one  of  those  temperamental  and  emo- 
tional situations,  where,  no  matter  which 
side  you  are  on,  you  are  bound  by  what 
your  distnct  demands. 

I  think  that  the  vote  of  this  House 
when  they  expressed  their  position  on  it 
was  perfectly  all  riL'ht.  The  majority 
voted  for  it,  and  it  wa.s  perfectly  ail 
right.  However,  when  you  bind  the  hands 
of  the  conferees  you  can  bind  them  on 
any  one  of  the  differences,  no  matter 
what  they  are.  So  I  say.  if  you  are  going 
to  do  that,  why  do  you  not  write  in  the 
legi.-"lation  exactly  the  way  you  v,-anc  it 
and  dispense  with  having  a  conference 
and  :ust  pass  the  legislation  as  you 
would  and  as  you  are  doing  now  for  only 
one  item  of  the  differences  between 
House  and  Senate. 

What  you  are  doing  is  legislating  here. 
You  are  not  talking  about  anything  else 
but  legislating  to  bind  the  hands  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Whitten  I  for  the  purpose^,  of  de- 
bate. 

I  Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  worked  hard  to  bring  about 
the  vote  we  have  here  today. 

For  more  than  5  years  I  have  pointed 
out  that  all  education  was  being  made 
secondary  to  the  drive  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Federal 
judges  to  force  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents based  on  race  against  the  wishes 
of  their  parents,  for  the  .sole  purpose  of 
establishing  a  racial  balance  even  though 
all  pubhc  schools  were  open  to  students 
of  all  races,  that  is  "desegregated"  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  the  Ciril  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

I  have  pleaded  with  the  Department, 
have  tried  cases  before  hearing  examin- 
ers,  met   with  President   Johnson  and 


twice  have  written  President  Nixon  urg- 
ing each  of  them  to  stop  the  drive  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  destroy  quality  education. 

For  the  last  2  years  amendments  I 
wrote  and  offered  on  this  floor  have  been 
a  part  of  the  law. 

These  provisions  of  law,  sections  309 
and  310  of  Public  Law  92-48,  making  ap- 
propriations  for  the  OfBce  of  Education 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  30).  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegregated; 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  310.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Actof  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take 
any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
require  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  students  to  or 
from  a  particular  school  so  desegregated  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State, 
school  district  or  school. 

The  Washington  Post  had  this  to  say 
about  my  amendments  in  an  editorial 
which  I  present: 

The  Whitten  Amendment 

Yesterday  the  House  reattached  the  fabled 
Whitten  sjneiidment  to  the  compromise  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  The  Whitten 
amendment  is  the  name  given  to  one  or 
more  amendments  (their  form  changes 
slightly  from  year  to  yean  which  Mississippi 
Congressman  Jamie  Whitten  appends  an- 
nually to  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bills. 
There  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  Whitten 
amendment's  noblesounding  language  and 
I'-S  actual  intent.  On  its  face,  the  Whitten 
ameiidmeni  would  merely  prohibit  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  from  using  its  fimds  in 
sucli  a  way  as  to  force  school  children  to  at- 
tend schools  which  are  against  the  choice 
of  their  parents  or  to  be  bused  to  schools  not 
of  their  choice;  and  it  also  would  prohibit 
HEW  from  using  its  funds  to  abolish  partic- 
ular schools.  The  busing  part  was  put  in  as 
sort  of  come-on  by  Mr.  Whitten  who  knows 
that  "forced  busing"  is  a  specter  which 
Northerners  profoundly  fear,  and  who  also 
knows  that  school  desegregation  in  the  South 
often  tends  to  require  less  busing  than  does 
the  maintenance  of  the  illegal  dual  school 
system. 

So  the  busing  proviso  Is  there  to  gain 
Northern  support — never  mind  that  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  already  forbidden  by 
statute  to  compel  busing  to  overcome  de  facto 
segregation.  The  Important  part  of  the  Whit- 
ten amendment  is  that  which  would  prevent 
HEW  from  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  or  following  the  di- 
rectives •ontained  in  several  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  relation  to  the  dismantling  of 
the  South's  dual  school  system.  It  would 
give  a  reprieve  to  districts  like  those  Mr. 
Whitten  represents  which  have  been  flouting 
thte  law  for  16  years  and  which  are  now  com- 
plaining, via  their  representative  In  Congress, 
that  the  Supreme  Cotirt  on  Oct.  29  acted 
summarily  and  In  Indecent  haste.  Mr.  Whit- 
ten's  amendment.  In  short.  Is  designed  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  ofSclally  Imposed 
school  segregation  In  the  South.  This  fact  13 
one   of   the    worst   kept   secrets  on   Capitol 
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Hill— or  any  place  where  school  desegrega- 
tion is  the  subject  of  even  remotely  serious 
discussion. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Whitten  amendment  for  some 
time,  and  he  has  taken  a  very  Interesting  po- 
sition on  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1968,  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  President,  and  when  the 
Whitten  amendment  was  a  hot  Item  In  the 
Hou.se.  Mr.  Nixon  authorized  Melvln  Laird 
to  tell  House  Republicans  that  he — Mr. 
Nixon- -opposed  the  'Whitten  amendment 
and  hoped  they  would  vote  against  it.  That 
got  a  nice  splash  In  the  press  and — rather 
more  important — provided  the  narrow  mar- 
gin that  defeated  the  Whitten  amendment. 

In  1969,  Mr.  'Whitten  was  to  come  back 
with  his  amendment  on  the  new  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill.  That  summer,  the  At- 
torney General  Informed  the  relevant  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion In  fact  did  not  oppose  the  Whitten 
amendment;  so  the  Whitten  amendment 
was  passed  by  a  narrow  margin  In  the  House. 

Then  at  the  end  of  summer.  Secretary 
pnnch  told  the  Senate  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration did  oppose  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment; things  were  a  bit  far  gone  by  then, 
however,  so  It  took  a  king-sized  battle 
mounted  by  Secretary  Finch  and  Minority 
Leader  Scott  to  keep  the  thing  off  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  appropriation  bill.  And 
Secretary  Finch,  did  some  very  Intense  lobby- 
ing to  get  the  House  to  accept  the  Senate's 
language.  As  recently  as  Feb.  6,  Mr.  Nixon's 
commissioner  of  education.  James  E.  Allen, 
Jr.,  Informed  a  Senate  subcommittee  of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  administration's  con- 
tinuing opposition  to  the  Whitten  maneuver: 

"The  Department  continues  to  oppose  such 
proposals  because  they  not  only  conflict  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  but 
further  would  seriously  restrict  the  enforce- 
ment efforts  under  Title  VI  to  eliminate 
discrimination." 

A  short  while  after  the  commissioner  made 
his  statement,  Mr.  Zlegler,  the  President's 
spokesman,  let  It  be  known  that  Commis- 
sioner Allen  did  not  speak  for  the  admin- 
istration. Then,  Monday,  emerging  from  the 
White  House.  Minority  Leader  Ford  dis- 
closed that  the  President  favored  the  "thrust" 
of  the  Whitten  amendment.  In  thrust,  per- 
haps, but  not,  as  you  might  say.  In  drift. 
Or  in  substance,  but  not  in  form.  Or — who 
knows? — In  form  but  not  in  substance.  By 
afternoon.  Secretary  Finch  Informed  the 
House  Rules  committee  that  he  opposed  the 
Whitten  amendment  and  believed  himself 
to  be  speaking  for  the  administration. 

There — as  of  the  moment  of  writing — you 
have  the  position  on  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment that  Mr.  Nixon  has  evolved.  The  good 
Lord  kows  it  is  subject  to  change  before 
the  ink  is  dry,  but  we  think  that,  over  all, 
it  has  certain  interesting,  permanent  fea- 
tures. One  Is  that  It  Is  highly  mobile,  and 
the  other  is  that  It  Is  rarely  If  ever  enunci- 
ated by  Mr.  Nixon  himself — only  by  those 
who  speak  for  him  on  all  sides.  It  will  be 
Interesting  to  see  whether  Secretary  Finch's 
word  is  the  last  word  when  the  bill  goes  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Federal  judges  would 
abide  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352. 
78  Stat.  246.  would  have  held  the  courts 
and  the  President  rin  check  and  pre- 
vented present  educational  chaos — for 
that  act  provides: 

TITLE    IV— DESEGREGATION    OF    PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  401.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and  with- 


in such  schools  without  regard  to  thedr  race, 
color,  religion,  or  natioi.al  origin,  but  "de- 
segregation" shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance.  .  .  . 

These  provisions  are  simply  being 
ignored.  I  have  called  on  President  Nixon 
to  support  the  action  of  tne  Congress. 
Tills  I  did  in  October  and  again  in  De- 
cember— I  received  promises  from  his 
assistant  but  no  action. 

Congress  has  spoken  many  times  on 
this  issue.  I  quote  here  from  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  of  December  11.  1971. 
page  2559,  which  carried  an  article  en- 
titled "Busing  Opponents:  New  Fliends 
in  the  House."  Under  the  title  appear  the 
following  references: 

Referencds 

1971 — Anti-busing  amendments  to  higher 
education-desegregation  aid  bill.  Weekly  Re- 
port p.  2386,  2310,  2276;  President  NUon  on 
busing,  p.  1830.  1829;  Whitten  amendments 
to  education  appropriations  bill.  p.  1468.  1304, 
843,  842;  Supreme  Court  decision  on  busing. 
p.  928;  desegregation  statistics,  p.  199;  vote 
236(T),  239(T),  p.  2332,  2333;  vote  31  (Tl,  p 
875,  874. 

1970 — Whitten  amendments  to  education 
appropriations  bills,  1970  Almanac  p.  266.  264, 
262,  260;  144,  143,  142,  141,  133;  vote  106,  p 
40-H,  41-H;  vote  20,  p.  8-H,  9-H;  CQ  book. 
Civil  Rights:  Progress  Report  1970,  p.  49-52. 

1969 — Whitten  amendments  to  education 
appropriations  bUl.  1969  Almanac  p.  554.  553, 
549,  548;  vote  167,  p.  78-H,  79-H. 

1968 — Whitten  amendments  to  education 
appropriations  bill,  1968  Almanac  p.  603.  600, 
598;  vote  214,  p.  92-H,  93-H. 


Busing    Opponents;    New    Friends 
IN    the    House 

Long-time  opponents  of  busing  school  chil- 
dren to  desegregate  public  schools  found 
themselves  the  core  of  a  new  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1971. 

As  some  southern  members  had  predicted, 
many  Representatives  from  outside  the 
South — in  1971  for  the  first  time  feeling  real 
pressure  for  school  desegregation  In  their  dis- 
tricts— Ignored  their  past  statements  and 
voted  to  delay  or  bar  the  use  of  busing  for 
desegregation. 

A  prime  example  of  this  shift  was  the  po- 
sition adopted  by  James  G.  O'Hara  ( D-Mich. ) , 
for  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  floor  fights 
to  cut  anti-busing  langviage  out  of  appro- 
priations bUls. 

Late  In  September,  a  federal  Judge  ordered 
that  a  metrop>olitan-wide  desegregation  plan 
be  developed  for  Detroit,  where  he  found  the 
schools  deliberately  segregated.  Within  weeks, 
O'Hara  was  assuring  his  constituents — chiefly 
working-class  Detroit  suburbanites— that  he 
felt  court-ordered  busing  exceeded  constitu- 
tional requirements  He  said  he  stood  ready 
"to  do  whatever  is  necessary  by  way  of  fur- 
ther legislation  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  prevent  Implementation  of  the 
(Detroit  desegregation)  decision  by  cross- 
district  busing." 

DESEGREGATION     PRESSURE     MOVES     NORTH 

Detroit  was  not  the  only  non-southern  city 
feeling  pressure.  The  dc  jurc-de  facto  distinc- 
tion which  had  shielded  the  North  from  de- 
segregation requirements  was  crumbling  be- 
fore the  findings  of  federal  courts  Judges 
were  holding  that  school  desegregation  in 
non-southern  cities  was  often  J\ist  as  much 
the  result  of  official  action  \de  jurci  as  that 
In  the  South  and  was  thus  within  the  reach 
of  court  orders. 

When  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1971,  the 
South — where  statistics  showed  desegrega- 
tion progress  h,id  moved  far  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  country — w.is  relatively  quiet  com- 
pared  to   bus  bombings   in   Pontlac,    Mich., 


protesting  a  desegregation  plan  and  the 
Chinese-American-led  boycott  of  the  San 
Francisco  schools,  which  were  desegregating 
through  busing 

Even  before  the  Detroit  ruling,  a  federal 
Judge  had  fouiid  the  city  schools  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind  ,  deliberately  segregated.  He  sug- 
gested that  a  metropolitan-areawlde  desegre- 
gation plan,  almost  mevitably  requiring  sub- 
stantial busing   be  developed. 

The  Departmey.t  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  iHEWi  had  begun  proceedings  to 
terminate  ledcral  funds  to  several  non- 
southern  school  districts  charged  with  vio- 
lating federal  school  desegregation  require- 
ments The  districts  included  Ferndale,  Mich., 
Wichita.  Kan..  Pnixe  Georges  County,  Mary- 
laiid.  and  Boston.  Mass. 

And  as  these  moves  kindled  adverse  re- 
action to  desegregation  out.side  the  South, 
anti-busing  sentiment  was  given  additional 
impetus  in  August  when  President  Nixon 
reaffirmed  his  opposition  to  busing  for  racial 
balance  in  the  schools  Chief  Justice  Warren 
E.  Burger  a  few  weeks  later  said  that,  al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  the 
use  of  busing  and  racial  ratios  as  Interim 
means  of  eliminating  segregation.  It  had  not 
required  that  every  school  be  racially  bal- 
anced 

the  building  of  a  majority 

The  new  anti-busmg  majority  showed  its 
muscle  on  several  votes  in  1971,  most  impres- 
sively In  November  when  it  succeeded  In 
adding  strong  anti-busing  language  to  a 
iTiassive  higher  education-desegregation  aid 
bill  enacted  by  the  House.  These  amend- 
ments: 

Postponed — until  all  appeals  had  been  set- 
tled or  the  time  for  them  had  expired — the 
effective  date  oi  any  federal  court  order  re- 
quiring busing. 

Forbade  the  use  of  all  federal  education 
funds  for  busing  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance and  forbade  federal  pressure  on  local 
school  agencies  to  spend  state  or  local  funds 
for  busing. 

A  substantial  majority  of  House  members — 
235  and  233,  respectively — approved  these 
amendments  More  than  half  of  those  votes 
were  cast  by  Representatives  from  states  out- 
side the  South  Fifty-six  Democrats  from 
ncrtherr.  ai.d  western  states — considered  the 
most  liberal  voting  group  In  the  House — 
voted  for  the  first  amendment,  which  five 
of  their  number  sponsored;  50  voted  for  the 
second.  Only  half  that  number  had  ever  sup- 
ported anti-busing  proposals  before  those 
votes. 

Development  of  this  anti-busing  majority 
can  be  traced  through  the  years  1968-1971 
by  comparison  of  seven  key  House  votes  on 
anti-busing  provisions  during  those  years. 

1968  The  federal  government  began  to 
move  its  desegregation  efforts  north  in  1968. 
Tlie  Justice  Department  filed  its  first  non- 
southern  desegregation  suit  in  April  against 
an  lUinols  district,  followed  by  suits  against 
Indianapolis.  Tulsa.  Okla  .  and  East  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  HEW  announced  revised  school  desegre- 
gation guidelines,  for  the  first  time  they 
applied  to  northern  as  well  as  southern 
districts. 

But  on  the  key  anti-busing  vote  in  the 
House  In  October,  only  71  non-southern 
members— 12  of  whom  were  Democrats — op- 
posed a  move  to  weaken  anti-busing  lan- 
guage The  House  voted.  167-156.  virtually 
to  nullify  a  provision  it  had  earlier  approved 
as  part  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 
Tlie  provision  forbade  HEW  to  withhold 
fluids  from  districts  in  order  to  require  them 
to  move  further,  by  busing  or  other  methods. 
to  desegregate  their  schools.  This  provision 
was  called  the  Whitten  amendment  after  Its 
author.  Jamie  L  Whitten  (D..Miss.) 

Among  the  non-southern  supporters  of  rhe 
Whitten  amendm?!it  were  nine  California 
members.  11  from  Pennsylvania,  eight  from 
Ohio.    EdA-ard    J,    Derwln.skl     (R..    ni.)— in 
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Indianapolis 
1969    There    was   little    significant    change 
members'  positions  en  the  busing  issue  in 
a  fact  not  indirectly  related  to  the  am- 
:uity  which  surrounded  the  new  Adminis- 
tlcn's   school   desegregation   policy.   Aside 
m   issiiing   a   warning   to  Chicago   that    it 
St  speed  up  the  desegregation  of  its  public 
ool   faculties  and  filing  suits  against  the 
ools  of   Waterbury.   Conn  ,   and    Madison, 
the  Administration  took  little  action  out- 
he  South  on  the  matter, 
Dnce  again  the  House  %'erslon  of  the  Labor- 
appropriations  bill  contained  the  Whit- 
amendments.  but  the  House  in  December 
jpted    Senate-added    language    to    nullify 
m    On  the  key  vote,  the  House  rejected. 
-216,    a    motion    to    kill    the    nullifying 
t    Only  75  non-southerners — 17  of 
om  were  Democrats — voted  for  the  motion 
970,  The  first   key  vote  closely  resembled 
J  969    vote,    coming    during    final    House 
sideration  of  the  second  Labor-HEW  ap- 
riations   bill   for  that    year,    (Mr,   Nixon 
Iced  the  first  ) 
■>.e  second  bill  also  contained  the  Whltten 
ndments  to  which  the  Senate  had  added 
kening  language   Once  again  anti-busing 
rf:es  were  defeated   when   the  House   voted 
-222  to  reject  a  motion  to  kill  the  proposal 
t   the  House  accept   the   weakening  lan- 
ge 

'nly  61  non-southerners  voted  for  the  mo- 
but  a  significant   number  of   them.  26 
e  Democrats 
perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  posm-.n 
ges  registered  by  northern  Democrats  on 
vote,  in  early  March,  was  that  of  Roman 
Pucinski    tD.  Ill  i .  a  high-ranking  m°m- 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Cim- 
tee  and — until    1966 — champion   of  every 
1  rights  measure  which  came  to  the  House 
r, 

e  racial  fears  of  his  predominantly  white 
stituency,  reflected  In  a  close  re-election 
t  in   1966:   brought  about  a  shift  m  Pu- 
Ts    position.    The    federal    warning    to 
school  system  of  his  hometown  of  Chl- 
may   also  have   had   its   effect     In    1970 
inski  cast  his  first  record  vote  with  anti- 
ng forces;  in  1971  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
of  the  anti-busing  majority. 

Febrtiary.  a  desegregation  order  for  Los 

i  eles  was  handed  down,  requiring  substan- 

busing;    in   March,   a  similar  plan    was 

red   for   Pasadena.   Calif.;    in   April,   the 

Department  moved   to  cut  off  federal 

to   Perndale.   Mich,,   schools,  and   the 

it  school  board  sparked  vehement  pro- 

by  changing  school  district  boundaries 

order  to  foster  more  desegregation. 

June,   the   House   cast    its   second    key 
on  the  busing  issue    For  the  first  time 
i  significant  vote,  the  anti-busing  forces 
lied.  The  House  agreed.  191-157.  to  kill 
tlon    which    required    House    conferees 
-he  education  appropriations  bill  to  agree 
^nate  action  dropping  the  modified  Whlt- 
amendment.    The    provisions    were    re- 
ed, but  the  victory  was  chiefly  symbolic: 
officials  said  the  language  would  hav» 
!ffect 

-nine      non-southern      Representa- 

nly    18    of    them   Democrats — Joined 

antl-buslng  forces  In  this  vlctorv.   Slg- 

among   these  were   H    Allen   Smith 

Calif)     who    represents    part    of    Pasa- 

and  William  S,  Broomfield    iR   Mich,) 

represents  Ferndale. 

71.    Antl-buslng    forces    won    again    in 

1  when  the  House  refused.  149-206,  to  cut 

Whitten    amendm.ent    fcm    the    educa- 

approprlations  bin  for  fiscal  1972  Among 

voting   with   the  opposition   were    108 

southern    members.   23    of    whom    were 

,00  rats, 

the  time  the  House  voted  In  November 

t  he  antl-buslng  amendments  to  the  hlgh- 


N  Inetv- 


er  educatlon-desegration  aid  bill,  the  uproar 
in  San  Francisco  and  Pontlac,  Detroit,  Indi- 
anapolis and  other  urban  and  suburban 
neighborhoods  had  been  translated  into  con- 
stituent pressure.  The  impact  was  obvious; 

Michigan  Representatives  voted  15-1  for 
the  Bnx)mfleld  amendment  delaying  the  ef- 
fect of  court  orders  requiring  busing.  Six 
other  Michigan  Representatives.  Including 
O'Hara.  sponsored  the  amendment. 

Reflecting  similar  shifts,  the  delegations  of 
Connecticut.  Illinois.  Indiana,  New  York, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  voted 
lopsidely  for  the  amendment. 

Most  long-time  opponents  of  busing  were 
delighted  with  the  new  majority  position 
which  thev  had  attained  with  the  votes  of 
their  northern  allies  But  some  were  dis- 
gruntled by  the  immediate  success  of  the 
northern  protest.  The  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina  delegations  split  on  the  Broom- 
field  amendment.  5-3  and  3-;i:  the  Georgia 
delegation  voted  against  It  1-6. 

Jack  Edwards  of  .Alabama  (R)  cast  one  of 
the  negative  votes,  explaining  "We  are  bus- 
ing all  over  the  Ist  DUtrict  of  Alabama.  .  ,  , 
A  lot  of  people  say  to  me.  How  in  the  world 
are  we  ever  going  to  stop  this  madness'''  I 
say.  It  will  stop  the  day  It  starts  taking 
place  across  the  country.  In  the  North,  in  the 
East,  in  the  West  ' 

"And  so  busing  Is  ordered  In  Michigan  and 
the  first  thing  the  members  from  Michigan 
do  IS  come  in  with  this  amendment  and  ask 
us  to  delay  it  for  them.  But.  my  friends,  we 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  busing  as  loi^j  as 
we  let  them  ofi'  the  hook  the  minute  It  hits 
them.  Let  it  hurt  them,  and  we  will  get  their 
votes  as  we  try  to  stop  busing  once  and  for 
all," 

FtTRTiiER    REFERENCES 

1968  Labor-HEW  Apprr.priations  Bill,  fiscal 

1969,  Motion  to  adopt  Senate  language  weak- 
ening Whltten  amendment  barring  HEW 
from  withholding  federal  funds  to  force  bus- 
ing or  other  actions  to  desegregate  schools 
beyond  freedom-of -choice  plans.  A  vote 
against  the  motion  was  a  vote  for  restrictions 
on  busing  Adopted  167-156;  R  67-77;  D  100- 
79  (ND  96-12:  SD  4-67 1.  Oct.  3.  1968,  (Vote 
214.  1968  Almanac  p    92   H.  93-H) 

1969  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  BUI.  fis- 
cal 1970.  Motion  to  table  ikiUi  motion  In- 
structing House  conferees  to  agree  to  Senate 
action  weakening  Whltten  amendments.  A 
vote  for  the  motion  was  a  vote  for  restric- 
tions on  busing,  Relected  181-216;  R  90-84; 
D  91-132  (ND  17  216;  SD  74^1  .  Dec  18.  1969. 
(Vote  167.  1969  Almanac  p.  78-H,  79-H) 

1970(1]  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Bill. 
fiscal  1970  Motion  to  table  (kill)  motion  In- 
structing House  conferees  to  agree  to  Senate 
action  weakening  Whltten  amendments.  A 
vote  for  the  motion  was  a  vote  for  restric- 
tions on  busing,  Reje<'ted  164-222:  R  63-107: 
D    101-115    (D   26-110:    SD    75-51.    March    3. 

1970,  (Vote  20.  1970  Almanac  p.  8-H,  9-H) 
1970(2),  Office  of  Education  Appropria- 
tions BUI.  fiscal  1971  Motion  to  table  (kill) 
motion  Instructing  House  conferees  to  accept 
Senate  action  deleting  Whltten  amendments, 
A  vote  for  the  motion  was  a  vote  for  restric- 
tions on  busing.  Adopted  191-157;  R  107-35; 
D  84-122  (  ND  18-1 17.  SD  66-5  ) ,  June  30,  1970. 
iVote   106.   1970   Almanac  d    40-H.  41-Hi 

1971  (1 1 .  Office  of  Education  Appropriations 
Bill.  fi.scal  1972,  Amendment  to  delete  Whlt- 
ten amendment,  A  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment was  a  vote  for  restrictions  on  busing. 
Rejected  149-206:  R  35-117;  D  114-89  ( ND 
108-23:  D  6-66).  April  7,  1971,  {Vote  3UT). 
Weekly  Report  p    fl74-H75) 

1971  (2),  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971, 
Amendment  delaying  the  effective  date  of  any 
court  order  requiring  busing,  until  all  appeals 
have  been  acted  upon  or  the  tlm.e  for  them 
has  expired.  A  vote  for  the  amendment  was 
,1.  vote  for  restrictions  on  busing.  Adopted 
235-125:  R  129-17;  D  106-108  (  ND  56-90;  SD 
50-18).  Nov  4,  1971.  [Vote  236{T).  Weekly 
Report  p.  2332,  3323) 


1971,  (3).  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971. 
Amendment  barring  the  use  of  federal  funds 
for  busing  or  of  federal  pressure  to  require 
school  boards  to  spend  state  or  local  funds 
for  busing.  A  vote  for  the  amendment  was  a 
vote  for  restrictions  on  busing.  Adopted  233- 
124:  R  125-20;  D  108-104  (ND  50-94;  SD  58- 
lOi,  Nov,  4,  1971.  [Vote  239{T),  Weekly  Re- 
port p.  2332.  2333) 

Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of  schools  have 
been  closed.  The  education  of  thousands 
of  students  have  been  retarded,  all  be- 
cause Federal  judges  and  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  have  in- 
sisted they  know  what  is  better  for  a 
child  than  does  the  child's  parents.  Re- 
member, all  public  schools  are  open  to 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  here 
today  will  once  again  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  tell  the  President,  the  Fed- 
eral judges  and  the  people  that  the  peo- 
ple's branch,  the  Congress,  is  going  to 
assert  its  right  to  protect  the  well-being 
of  all  Americans  and  the  rights  of  their 
children  to  a  quality  education. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  for  the 
purposes  of  debate. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  today 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  renewed,  firm 
commitment  to  the  achievement  of  in- 
tegrated education  of  high  quality  for 
our  Nation's  youth.  As  we  consider  the 
instructions  to  the  Hoase  conferees  con- 
cerning the  Omnibus  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  we  must  keep  certain  facts 
clearly  in  mind  despite  the  heated  rhet- 
oric over  the  busing  issue  which  has 
raised  emotion  to  a  fever  pitch  at  the 
expense  of  reason. 

The  primary  fact  is  that  quality  edu- 
cation is  the  most  important  goal,  and 
no  matter  what  position  we  take  in  the 
current  busing  debate,  we  all  agree  on 
that. 

The  second  fact  is  that  quality  educa- 
tion is  not  achievable  for  minority  group 
children  in  American  society  in  segre- 
gated schools.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  deci- 
sion found  in  1954  that  segregated  school 
systems  which  purported  to  offer  educa- 
tion which  was  "separate  but  equal"  in 
reality  offered  black  children  a  second- 
class,  inferior  education.  The  Court  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  laws  that 
established  segregated  school  systems  and 
ordered  that  desegreation  be  accom- 
phshed  "■with  all  deliberate  speed." 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  BrowTi  deci- 
sion was  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
desegregation  for  which  it  called.  The  10 
years  which  immediately  followed  Brown 
saw  little  progress  toward  the  desegrega- 
tion of  de  jure  segregated  school  systems 
in  the  South.  The  years  immediately 
after  Brown  were  marked  instead  with 
defiance  of  Federal  court  authority,  epi- 
thets hurled  at  little  children,  and  stands 
in  the  schoolhouse  door.  It  was  not  until 
the  early  1960's  and  the  flowering  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  that  blacks  were 
able  to  move  the  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion and  achieve  legislation  to  implement 
the  Brown  decision.  In  1964  the  Congress 
passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  in- 
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eluded  authorization  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  suit  against  segregated 
school  districts — title  I'V — and  gave  the 
Federal  Government  authority  to  termi- 
nate funding  in  those  districts  which  re- 
fused to  desegregate.  Between  the  date 
of  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  1968,  10  times  more  desegregation 
was  accomplished  than  in  the  10  years 
between  1954  and  1964. 

The  fourth  fact  is  that  even  though 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  significant  in  achieving  a  national 
increase  in  integrated  education,  con- 
tinual roadblocks  placed  in  the  way  of 
desegregation  by  certain  States  and  local 
communities  forced  the  Supreme  Court 
to  act  once  again  in  affirmation  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  landmark 
Brown  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
held,  in  the  case  of  Swann  against  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg, 1971,  that  the  busing 
of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  inte- 
gration is  an  acceptable  remedy  for  de 
jure  segregation.  It  also  held,  and  this 
is  a  fact  which  has  been  ignored  in  the 
current  heated  debate  on  the  issue,  that 
busing  will  only  be  required  when  it  is 
reasonable  and  does  not  place  undue 
burdens  on  schoolchildren.  Busing,  as  a 
means  of  achieving  desegregation  was 
resorted  to  by  the  court,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, after  years  of  refusal  by  local 
communities  to  accept  other  means  of 
integration  which  did  not  involve  busing 
such  as  school  pairing,  redrawing  of  at- 
tendance lines,  location  of  new  facilities 
in  central  or  integrated  areas,  educa- 
tional parks,  consolidation,  and  regional 
planning. 

The  fifth  fact  is  that  the  so-called  bus- 
ing problem  arises  directly  from  the 
problem  of  housing  segregation  in  this 
country.  The  Civil  Rights  Oversight  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
just  completed  a  series  of  hearings  on 
quality  of  opportunity  in  housing.  The 
testimony  my  subcommittee  received 
shows  conclusively  that  the  forced  ghet- 
toization  of  minorities  has  produced  the 
segregated  communities  which  today 
make  necessary  in  some  cases  the  use  of 
buses  to  bring  together  white,  black,  and 
brown  children  in  the  same  school  class- 
room. If  we  had  open  communities,  if 
every  person  was  free  to  live  where  he 
chose  to  hve,  we  would  have  integrated 
education  in  our  neighborhood  schools 
and  there  would  be  no  need  to  bus  to 
achieve  racial  integration. 

The  sixth  fact  is  that  opposition  to 
busing  is  seen  by  minorities  as  a  further 
indication  of  hostility  in  the  majority 
society  to  their  legitimate  aspirations. 
Just  as  the  phrase  "Jaw  and  order"  in 
the  1970  elections  was  seen  as  a  code 
word  denoting  a  negative  disposition 
toward  minorities,  the  antibusing  posi- 
tion is  being  interpreted  as  opposition  to 
integrated  education.  This  feeling  by  the 
minority  community  is  certainly  not  ir- 
rational, given  the  long  and  sordid  his- 
tory of  the  busing  of  black  children  past 
white  schools  to  maintain  a  system  of 
segregated  education  and  the  lack  of 
opposition  in  any  segment  of  American 
society  to  either  tliis  busing  or  the  busing 
of  white  children  for  any  purpose  until 
integrated  education  was  placed  at  the 


end  of  the  bus  ride.  This  fact  is  com- 
pounded by  the  frustration  which  has 
been  eloquently  expressed  by  \\itne*se.s 
who  have  appeared  before  my  Civil 
Rights  Oversight  Subcommittee  o\er  the 
new  sophistication  of  those  who  oijpose 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Some  racists  no  longer  openly  oppose 
integrated  housing  or  greater  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  minorities  or  in- 
tegrated education.  Instead  they  purport 
wiUingly  to  agree  with  each  of  these 
high-minded  goals,  opposing  only  any 
reasonable  means  of  achieving  them.  So 
they  are  not  against  integrated  housing, 
but  they  do  oppose  "forced  integration 
of  the  suburbs";  they  are  not  in  favor 
of  employment  discrimination,  but  they 
do  oppose  "preferential  hiring,"  quotas, 
and  what  they  term  "discrimination  in 
reverse";  they  are  not  against  integrated 
education,  but  they  do  oppose  "forced 
busing."  Although  the  arguments  and 
rationale  are  different,  the  message  to 
the  minority  community  is  the  same. 

The  seventh  fact  is  that  busing  does 
work  to  achieve  integrated  education. 
Busing  is  just  one  of  several  ways  in 
which  integrated  education  can  be 
achieved.  It  is  not  always  the  best  way 
to  achieve  this  important  goal,  but  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  the  only  way. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  re- 
cently completed  a  study  of  five  cities  in 
which  busing  has  been  used  extensively 
for  the  desegregation  of  schools.  These 
cities  included  Tampa-Hillsborough, 
Fla.;  Pasadena.  Calif.;  Pontiac,  Mich.: 
and  'Winston -Salem  and  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg.  N.C.  The  CivH  Rights  Com- 
mission study  showed  that  behind  the 
headlines  and  the  parental  unrest  in 
these  cities  busing  was  operating  effec- 
tively to  desegregate  the  school  systems 
and  that  there  was  a  wider  degree  of 
acceptance  among  the  children  than  that 
showTi  by  their  parents.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  figures  further  show  that 
busing,  both  voluntary  and  court 
ordered,  has  produced  important  prog- 
ress toward  desegregation.  In  the  1970- 
71  school  year,  nationwide,  the  number 
of  black  students  in  majority  white 
schools  was  33  percent,  an  increase  of 
10  percent  from  the  preceding  year.  In 
the  same  year,  the  number  of  black  stu- 
dents in  100-percent  minority  schools 
decreased  to  14  from  40  percent  only 
2  years  earlier.  Significantly,  only  12.5 
percent  of  all  public  school  students 
were  isolated  in  all  white  or  all  minoritv 
schools  in  the  fall  of  1970.  as  compared 
to  19  percent  in  1968.  Thus  the  last  3 
years  of  significant  busing  activity  has 
produced  a  significant  increase  in  the 
desegregation  of  our  Nation's  public 
schools.  There  is  no  equivalent  evidence 
that  the  busing  which  has  achieved  this 
remarkable  record  has  resulted  in  any 
negative  effects  on  the  education  of  the 
children  involved. 

Given  this  record  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  permitting  only  busing  that  is 
reasonable  and  not  likely  to  harm  the 
education  of  the  child:  given  the  record 
of  achievement  toward  desegregation  of 
the  busing  which  has  been  accomplished 
both  voluntarily  and  under  court  order 
in  many  communities  of  this  Nation:  and 
given  the  need  to  affirm  the  protection 


oHered  minority  citizens  by  a  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  full  equality  of  op- 
portunity, I  suggest  most  emphatically 
that  we  vote  against  any  amendments 
to   instruct   the  conferees. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon 'Mrs.  GREEN'  for  the  pu: poses  of 
debate. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  really  not  intended  to  speak  today, 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  understand 
the  very  difficult  position  I  am  in  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Higher  Education  and  the  second  mem- 
ber on  the  full  committee,  1  have  tre- 
mendoas  respect  and  admiration  for  my 
chairman. 

Ordinarily  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  about  instructions  to  con- 
ferees, but  I  think  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  that  in 
certain  situations  we  perhaps  have  to 
consider  the  situation  at  that  time  and 
then  vole  on  that  basis. 

I  have  looked  at  the  list  of  people  who 
will  be  or  have  been,  as  I  understand  it, 
recommended  to  the  Speaker  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  conferees  Out  of  the  20.  if 
my  information  is  correct  on  it.  there  are 
only  three  of  those  20  conferees  who 
voted  for  the  A^hbrook-Green  amend- 
ment as  it  was  finally  adopted  m  the 
House. 

Not  only  17  of  the  ones  being  rec- 
ommended for  conferees  voted  agamst 
the  amendment,  but  Mr  Speaker,  of 
even  deeper  concern  to  me  and  some- 
thing which  I  think  the  whole  House 
should  consider  in  revising  its  rules  is 
this:  Some  of  the  conferees  who  are  to 
be  appointed  have  already  made  public 
statements  that  they  will  not  defend  the 
position  of  the  House.  This  occurs  be- 
fore we've  even  sat  down  for  tlie  first 
conference  .session.  Senate  conferees 
may  thus  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
House  is  a  pushover  for  this  version  of 
basing  amendments, 

I  am  aware  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  require  every  House  conferee  to 
support  the  position  of  the  House 
whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House,  because  each  one 
goes  over  there  as  a  representative  of 
the  Hoase  position,  and  not  to  represent 
his  or  her  owti  personal  views.  I  am  also 
keenly  aware  this  rule  does  not  always 
prevail. 

When  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
amendments  winch  are  so  sensitive  and 
so  important  to  this  country,  when  those 
amendments  were  adopted  by  aImo.st  a 
2-to-l  vote  in  the  House — and  the  Ash- 
brook-Grcen  amendment,  as  I  recall  it. 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  233  to  124 — 
when  the  vote  for  the  amendments  was 
almost  a  2-to-l  vote  and  then  in  the  con- 
ference committee  the  conferees  voting 
against  the  amendments  number  almost 
7  to  1.  then  I  suggest  that  instructions 
may  well  be  in  order. 

If  representative  government  and  if 
democracy  means  anything,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  look  on  this  particular  step  in 
the  legislative  process.  The  conference 
committee  is  many  times  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  legislative  process  It 
is  behind  clo-sed  doors:  no  record  of  the 
proceedings  is  kept.  Yet  this  also  is  pub- 
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talk  about  congressional  reform — 
has  the  conference  committee — 
step  in  the  legislative  process — es- 
all  scrutiny  by  those  who  would 
refortn?  Many  other  items  pale  into  in- 
signi  Icance  compared  to  this  crucial 
in  drafting  legislation  and  making 
for  200  million  people. 
LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
stii^guished  gentlewoman  yield? 

.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes:  I  am  glad 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georeia. 
LANDRUM.  With  respect  to  the 
woman's  statement  on  the  margin 
vote  in  the  House  on  the  amend, 
in  question  here,  would  the  gentle- 
omfen   also   tell   the   House   what    the 
margin    in    the    Senate    on    the    same 
amerdment  was?  Was  it  not  one  vote 
only ' 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  was  a  one- 
vote  margin — 48  to  47 — on  one  of  the 
most  critical  votes  on  busing. 

Mi.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  jield  further,  is  that  the  subject  em- 
bodied in  these  amendments? 

GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
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LANDRUM.  If  the  gentlewoman 
■ield_  further,  the  majority  of  those 
by  the  chairman  as  conferees 
against  the  amendment.  When  this 
before  the  House  and  that  makes 
the  more  important  and  even  im- 
/e  in  my  judgment  that  the  con- 
in  this  case  be  instructed? 

GREEN  of  Oregon.  Let  me  ex- 
even  a  deeper  concern, 
gentleman  from  Illinois  referred 
higher  education  bill  and  the  im- 
of  it,  and  I  share  that  view.  But 
tell  you  what  I  fear;  I  fear  that 
^nate  conferees  have  already  been 
believe — because  some  of  the  House 
have  made  statements  that  the 
conferees  will  be  willing  to  re- 
its  provisions  will  prevail  and 
this  would  be  sad.  because  if  I  can 
igures— and  I  think  I  can— the  vote 
busing  was  parsed  by  almost  2  to  1 
we  come  back  to  the  House  with 
report  on  which  we  have 
probably  for  many  weeks,  and  if 
is  not  a  meaningful  provision  in 
to  busing,  I  would  have  great  fear 
the  efforts  involved  in  those  many 
of  conferences  will  go  down  the 
and  the  House  will  not  accept  the 
•ence  report.  This  would  mean  the 
of  the  entire  higher  education  bill. 
reluctantly  today,  I  am  op- 
the  motion  to  table. 
SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
ojian  from  Oregon  has  again  expired. 
PERKINS.  Mr.  Speal^er,  I  yield  the 
I'oman  1  additional  minute, 
GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  going  to 
igaiast  the  motion  to  table  and  I 
g)ing  to  support  the  motion  to  be 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague  on 
se  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
.  RtTTH),  because  I  think  we  will 
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have  a  better  chance  to  come  back  from 
the  conference  with  a  better  conference 
report  becau5e  the  Senate  conferees  will 
know  how  strongly  the  Members  of  the 
House  feel  and  we  will  not  come  back 
with  a  conference  report  .<;trong  in 
rhetoric  and  weak  in  substance  and  one 
that  the  House  will  reject 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  eentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana '  Mr.  Waggonner  > . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr,  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues  of  the  House,  we  can  argue 
the  pros  and  cons  of  whether  or  not  we 
will  or  should  instruct  the  conferees  un- 
til doomsday.  But.  that  is  not  the  issue 
at  the  moment.  The  issue  at  the  moment 
is  whether  or  not  you  have  got  your 
stomach  full  of  what  the  courts  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  doing  to  force  busing 
in  this  country  and  ignore  the  needs  of 
education. 

Now.  if  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  courts  and  the  Federal  agencies 
coerce  or  order  busing — to  gam  partici- 
pation in  Federal  programs,  you  have 
one  choice  under  the  circumstances 
wliich  will  be  presented  to  us  today. 
When  the  motion  i.s  made  to  table,  the 
motion  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  ■  Mr.  Ruth  >  to  in- 
struct the  conferees,  you  .■should  vote 
"no."  You  cannot  interpret  a  vote  of 
"yes"  which  is  a  vote  not  to  instruct  ex- 
cept to  say  to  your  constituents  and  the 
people  of  this  country,  "I  like  busing:  I 
am  for  it,  ' 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  one  vote  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  going  to  look 
at,  and  our  constituents  are  going  to 
look  at.  So.  if  you  vote  "no"  on  the  motion 
to  table  you  have  taken  a  position  against 
forced  busing  You  are  voting  for  a  soimd 
educational  practice. 

If  you  vote  "yes  '  then  you  have  said, 
"I  like  it,  I  want  some  more," 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr,  Erlenborn)  . 

Mr,  DICKINSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  Eientleman  yield? 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama, 

Mr,  DICKINSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed,  and  always  will  be, 
to  busing  schoolchildren  many  miles  each 
day,  solely  to  achieve  .specified  intesrated 
ratios. 

The  people  of  Alabama,  and  of  our 
second  district,  are  good,  law-abiding 
citizens.  They  have  made,  and  are  mak- 
ing, every  effort  to  comply  with  what 
they  believe  is  the  law  of  the  land— the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Forced  busing  in  many  cases  takes 
children  out  of  their  friendly  neighbor- 
hood schools,  many  within  walking  dis- 
tance, and  places  them  in  a  totally  alien 
environment  many  miles  away  from 
home. 

Forced  busing  not  only  has  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  children  who  are  taken 
from  their  familiar  environment  where 
they  have  established  sood  friends,  but 
it  is  most  expensive  to  maintain  a  mas- 
sive busing  system 
Education  costs  are  rising  fast  enough, 


so  why  should  we  accelerate  those  costs 
by  instituting  and  maintaining  massive 
forced  busing  systems  that  the  parents 
and  children  do  not  want  in  the  first 
place? 

As  parents,  we  are  concerned  about  our 
children's  education.  We  want  the  best 
education  available  for  them,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  want  our  right  under  the 
Constitution — freedom  of  choice — the 
law  of  the  land. 

Under  the  forced  busing  system,  if  a 
child  chooses  to  go  to  a  school  two  blocks 
from  his  home,  he  may  be  denied  that 
right  and  be  bused  20  miles  to  another 
school. 

We  must  secure  for  all  the  citizens  of 
the    United    States    their    inalienable 
right — freedom  of  choice. 
Forced  busing  is  not  the  answer. 
I  believe  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence,  an  eminent  columnist,  is  of 
particular  interest  in  this  regard: 
Busing  Becomes  a  National  Issue 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington, — Voter    sentiment    on    the 
question  of  the  /orced  busing  of  students  to 
public   schools  far   from   home   In   order   to 
correct  'racial  imbalance"  has  been  reflected 
in  the  efforts  of  Congress  these  last  few  days 
to  work  out  some  kind  of  solution   to  the 
"busing  problem,"  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  appropiratlon  of  federal  funds  for  ed- 
ucation. 

The  issue  has  more  to  it  than  merely 
satisfying  the  grievances  of  parents  who 
want  their  chUdren  to  go  to  neighborhood 
,';chools.  It  has  to  do  also  with  the  fact  that 
most  suburban  areas  have  been  built  up 
With  homes  that  many  of  the  people  living 
in  the  cities  cannot  afford.  Hence,  they  are 
unable  to  move  to  places  where  they  might 
send  their  children  to  better  schools. 

The  dispute  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  widespread  as  citizens  have  learned 
about  the  possibility  that  school  districts 
might  be  suddenly  combined,  with  city  and 
adjacent  suburbs  regarded  as  a  single  unit 
in  which  extensive  busing  of  students  Is 
required.  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  feeling  the  pressure  from  the 
voters  to  clear  up  this  situation.  There  are 
various  bills  designed  to  simplify  the  ques- 
tion, but  thus  far  it  doesn't  look  as  if  any 
of  the  measures  proposed  Is  going  to  end  the 
controversy. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Congress  in  1964, 
when  It  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  stipu- 
lated that  desegregation  "shall  not  mean 
the  assignment  of  students  to  schools  in  or- 
der to  overcome  racial  imbalance,"  Appro- 
priation bills  have  provided  heretofore  that 
federal  funds  could  not  be  used  to  force 
the  bu.slng  of  pupils  for  this  purpose.  But 
these  efforts  on  the  part  of  Congress  have 
not  had  the  desired  effect  or  stopped  the 
courts  from  ordering  such  busing. 

The  problem  arises  not  merely  In  the 
South  but  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  espie- 
clally  where  there  are  cities  with  a  heavy 
population  of  Negroes  next  to  suburbs  which 
are  vlrruallv  all  white.  The  argument  is  being 
made  that  every  child  hsis  a  right  to  get  the 
best  kind  of  education  and  to  be  transported. 
If  necessary,  to  the  schools  where  tlals  can 
be  obtained.  It  would  require  busing  between 
the  city  schools,  which  generally  are  regarded 
as  Inferior,  and  the  suburban  schools.  What 
this  would  mean,  of  course.  Is  that  "racial 
Imbalance"  would  be  corrected  and  Integra- 
tion would  be  enforced.  The  Idea  that  such  a 
process  of  cross-busing  between  districts 
would  ensue  Is  not  yet  clearly  established. 
But  some  federal  court  rulings  have  en- 
couraged the  belief  that  this  will  be  the 
trend  In  the  next  two  years  or  more  unless 
the  Supreme  Court  reverses  the  decisions  of 
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the  lower  courts  which  have  aroused  so 
much  opposition. 

Up  until  recently,  desegregation  orders 
have  been  confined  mostly  within  school  dis- 
tricts where  state  laws  had  brought  about  a 
racial  discrimination  in  the  first  place.  In 
other  areas.  e.speclally  In  the  north,  where 
"racial  Imbalance"  has  emerged  due  to  natu- 
ral causes  and  the  evolution  of  neighbor- 
hoods In  various  states  with  a  large  Negro 
population  in  the  cities  and  predominantly 
white  populations  In  the  suburbs,  there  has 
been  no  accusation  that  the  segregation  was 
deliberate. 

What  Congress  faces  now,  however.  In  the 
row  over  busing  Is  the  existence  of  a  feeling 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  that  buses 
will  be  used  to  transport  students  from  the 
cities  to  the  suburbs  so  that  "racial  Imbal- 
ance "  can  be  corrected.  If  the  lower  courts 
order  such  action  to  be  taken  and  are  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  only  remedy  will 
be  an  amendment,  but  this  concept  has  not 
been  supported  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
partly  because  of  a  belief  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  probably  not  sustain  the  lower 
courts. 

So  the  real  answer  probably  will  not  come 
until  the  Supreme  Court  rules  on  some  of 
the  pending  cases  dealing  with  busing.  When 
tl'a:  (cc'.irs  and  if  its  decision  affirms  large- 
scale  busing  between  cities  and  suburbs. 
Congress  will  be  under  pressure  to  take 
action  at  once.  This  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  domestic  questions  In 
the  country  today  in  relation  to  the  presi- 
dential campaign, 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  intend 
to  oppose  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. I  did  support  the  Broomfield 
amendment.  I  think  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  is  consonant  with  what  the 
House  has  done  in  the  past.  I  think  the 
Green  amendment  goes  too  far,  I  may  be 
one  of  the  conferees,  and  I  would  rather 
go  to  the  conference  uninstructed.  But  let 
me  also  state  that  I  do  understand  the 
frustration  of  those  who  speak  about  the 
conferees  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  not  standing  up  for  the 
position  of  the  House.  And  I  would  think 
maybe  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
might  be  a  little  embarrassed  telling  the 
House  that  they  should  not  be  instructed 
when  one  of  the  other  items  of  business 
today  is  the  EEOC  conference  report, 
where  there  were  21  items  in  difference, 
and  18  were  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  no  fight  having  been  put  up  to 
sustain  the  position  of  the  House,  and 
this  is  not  at  all  imusual  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 

Now,  it  happens  that  I  will  support  the 
EEOC  conference  report,  because  fortu- 
nately we  won  the  major  issues  in  the 
House,  and  one  or  two  improvements 
were  made  in  the  conference.  But  I  can 
understand  the  frustration  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  must  feel  when 
they  see  conferees  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  being  appointed 
to  go  to  conference,  and  nine  times  out 
of  10  they  go  there  already  committed 
to  sell  out  the  position  of  the  House, 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE). 


Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  stand  firm  in  support  of  the 
House  position  on  busing.  The  so-called 
Scott-Mansfield  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  this  Higher  Education  bill 
is  a  sham.  It  is  meaningless.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green  i  veiT 
eloquently  stated  the  case  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

In  all  the  discussion  and  debate  on 
this  subject.  I  hear  little  or  no  comment 
on  HEW-ordered  busing  which  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  problem  and  the  con- 
troversy. The  matter  of  court-ordered 
busing  seems  to  have  overshadowed  what, 
to  me,  is  a  more  serious  problem.  We 
cannot  overlook  the  actions  of  an  arbi- 
trary Federal  bureaucracy,  both  now  and 
in  the  future  in  ordering  busing  for 
racial  balance.  These  bureaucrats  con- 
sider themselves  immune  to  policies 
enunciated  by  President  Nixon  and  what 
is  clearly  the  position  of  Congress. 

There  is  a  vei-y  excellent  publication, 
"Understanding  School  I>esegregation," 
published  by  the  U.S.  Commi,ssion  on 
Civil  Rights  which  was  recently  made 
available.  In  the  opening  imra  graph  in 
order  "to  tmderstand  fully  where  we  are 
now  and  to  fonn  a  sound  basis  for  deter- 
mining cotu^es  of  action  for  the  future," 
this  pamphlet  explains  the  basis  for  the 
Supreme  Court's  action  in  the  famous 
Brown  case  this  way : 

III  the  South,  this  doctrine  typically  had 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  laws  requiring 
or  officially  sanctioning  racially  separate,  or 
"dual"  school  systems.  Thus,  regardless  of 
factors  such  as  the  proximity  of  the  school 
to  a  child's  home,  children  were  assigned  to 
school  on  the  basis  of  their  race.  Busing  fre- 
quently was  required  and  block  and  white 
children  alike  were  bused  as  far  as  50  miles 
or  more  each  day  to  assure  perfect  racial 
segregation. 

Today,  what  is  Prince  Georges  County 
in  my  district  being  asked  to  do?  Exactly 
what  was  found  to  be  unconstitutional 
in  the  Brown  case  in  order  to  assure  per- 
fect desegregation. 

HEW  has  taken  this  paragraph  from 
the  U.S.  Commissicn  on  Civil  Rights  and 
substituted  only  one  word,  "desegrega- 
tion." for  "segregation."  HEW  is  now 
doing  what  was  criticized  so  vehemently 
and  properly  in  the  pre-Brown  era.  HEW 
now  has  "regardless  of  factors  such  as 
the  proximity  of  a  school  to  a  child's 
home — assigned — cliildren — to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  their  race" — busing  fre- 
quently is  required  directly  or  indirectly 
and  black  and  white  children  alike  are 
bused  as  far  as  50  miles  or  more  each 
day  to  assui-e  perfect  racial  desegrega- 
tion. 

I  have  studied  the  words  of  the  Scott- 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  have  talked  to 
my  colleagues,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Scott-Mansfield  amendment  does 
nothing  to  restrict  or  restrain  HEW  in 
its  arrogant  interpretation  of  the  law, 
I  am  convinced  that  HEW  can  and  will 
take  actions  similar  to  that  taken  against 
Prince  Georges  County  in  my  district 
last  year  and  this.  If  we  accept  the  Scott - 


Mansfield  word.':,  we  liave  accompli.shed 
nothing  m  restrauiing  tlic  arbitrary  ac- 
tions of  HEW  which  are  directed  at  the 
court -ordered  biLsmg.  That  is  not  Uie 
ma.iur  part  of  the  problem. 

In  my  district.  HEW's  position  is  that 
the  school  board  ".since  1954-5b  tended 
to  reinforce,  perpetuate  and  expand  a 
'dual'  system."  The  tir.'-t  ol  two  actions 
brought  by  HEW  was  re.iected  by  a  hear- 
ing examiner.  But  HEW  has  appealed  to 
the  courts  .so  the  Prince  Georges  County 
School  Board  is  now  faced  with  the  ex- 
pense of  fighting  the  full  legal  weight 
of  the  Federal  Govcnment.  The  sec- 
ond action  comes  up  for  hearing  later 
this  mcnth  What  the  result  will  be  I 
cannot  predict,  but  already  these  HEW 
actions,  not  yet  proved,  have  had  their 
vibrations  among  the  Federal  acencies. 
Not  only  is  HEW  cutting  off  5I4  million 
in  Federal  aid  to  our  schools  but  HUD 
had  approved  a  Model  Cities  program 
using  the  school  facilities  for  adult  ed- 
ucation which  included  remedial  educa- 
tion and  cultural  enrichment  programs 
for  blacks  Becaase  of  HEW's  unproved 
allegations,  rouplily  a  million  dollars  for 
this  purpose  ha,s  been  cut  off  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  tiie  General 
Services  Admmi.'^tration  are  involved  in 
other  retaliatory  actions  again.n  Prince 
Georges  County  schools.  Most  asinine 
of  all.  the  Atomic  Enercy  Commission. 
I  am  told,  has  withdrawn  three  films 
from  use  in  Prince  Georges  County 
schools  because  of  HEW's  citation  In 
addition.  GSA  has  refused  to  sell  surplus 
electric   fans  to  Prince  Georges  PTA's. 

The  Prince  Georges  County  School 
Board  is  in  a  difficult  position.  It  op- 
erates the  10th  largest  school  system 
in  the  country.  Its  area  is  eight  times 
the  .size  of  Washington.  Its  distance  from 
one  end  to  the  other  is  greater  than  the 
distance  Irom  the  far  end  of  Washington 
to  the  far  end  of  Eaitimoie.  It  !=erves  an 
area  where  the  jiopulation  is  exploding. 
Its  white  enrollment  expanded  ."^OO  per- 
cent and  Its  black  enrollnicnt  increased 
600  i:)ercent  since  1955.  In  spite  of  this 
massive  explosion,  there  is  only  one  all- 
black  school  and  four  all-white  schools 
in  the  county  even  though  the  blacks  and 
whites  are  somewhat  concentrated.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  say,  as  ITFW  does,  that  the 
board  has  "perjx'tuated  a  dual  system." 
Some  of  our  schools  are  in  racial  imbal- 
ance because  the  neighborhoods  they 
serve  are  in  racial  imbalance 

There  is  no  schcKJl  di.nrict  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  area  which  has 
had  the  problems  of  integration  a.s  Prince 
Georges  County.  This  wa.s  probably  the 
reason  it  was  picked  by  HEW.  You 
cannot  integrate  the  Wasiiinpton.  DC. 
school  system,  which  is  over  90-percent 
black.  You  camiot  integrate  the  Mont- 
gomery County  school  s.vstem.  which 
is  over  90-percent  white.  Only  Prince 
Georges  County  offered  the  great  space 
and  the  race  diversity  needed  for 
HEW's  social  exi>erimentation.  Only 
Prince  Georges  County  is  unique  m  the 
Washington  metroi)olitan  area  where 
blacks  have  a  real  opportunity  for  house 
ownership.  Tlie  number  of  homes  owned 
by  blacks  e.xceeds  that  of  all  surro'unding 
counties  combined  It  is  this  unique  con- 
dition which  lias  compounded  for  Pnnce 
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Geoiges  County  the  problem  of  racial 
bala  ice  since  the  Broun  case. 
HfW  imposes,  accordyig  to  its  bill  of 
culars,  the  following"  rules  for  Prince 
County  which  could  not  other- 
be   imposed    in    the   Metropolitan 

gton  area: 
St.  Ever>'  school  should  have  a  one 
to  fom-  white  teacher  ratio. 

No  school  should  be  over  90- 
perctnt  white. 
Tllird.  No  school  should  be  over  30-per- 
black  with  the  black  student  ratio 
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in  any  attempt  to  meet  HEW 
is  a  massive  busing  program 
would  disrupt  the  school  sy.'^tem. 
millions  in  taxpayers'  money  and 
meaningless   the   concept   of   the 
school  and  not  contribute 
mtegration  of  our  society.  Also 
cit  in  HEW  demands  is  ihe  neces- 
'or  flexible  attendance  zones  which 
have  to  be  changed  yearly  to  ac- 
shifting  racial  patterns.  In 
words,    children    might    change 
ever>-  year, 
e  black  mother  complamed  to  me 
she  has  se%-en  children  m  five  difler- 
chools.  She  has  three  ciiildren  at- 
three     different     junior     high 
,s.   The  entire   family   life   is   dis- 
by  schoolbus  schedules. 
HEW's  actions  as  direct  bureau- 
efforts  to  impose  arbitrai-y  busing 
is  on  a  particularly  vulnerable 
with  no  reasonable  corisideratlon  of 
rsical  or  educational  facts.  Using 
?ver  of  $14  million  in  Federal  im- 
funds,  it  has  seized  upon  one  of  the 
.  most  progressive  systems  in  the 
r>-  in  an  effort  to  compel  it  to  adopt 
4  yardstick,  disregarding  the  facts 
Prince    Georges    County    already 
S5  million  annually  for  busing,  is 
m  Maryland  in  school  construction, 
1  in  teachers'  salaries  for  bachelor's 
is  close  to  the  top  in  per  pupil 
itures  and  serves  what  seems  to  be 
y  fair  housing  area  for  blacks  in 
Jfetropolitan  Washington  area. 
I   read  section    'a^    of   the  Scott- 
field  amendment.  Federal  funds  for 
to  maintain  racial  balance  would 
used  without  the  express  request 
al   officials.   This  does   not   mean, 
-■er,  that  HEW  could  not  withhold 
fimds  if  It  found  as  in  section  i  b) 
'constitutionally  required."  In  the 
Georges    proceedings,    HEW    is 
ing   now    to   establish    arbitrary 
icks    as    "constitutional    require- 
This  same  approach   could   be 
under  the  Scott-Mansfield  provi- 
If  these  yardsticks  are  valid  now, 
would    be    unchanged    under    the 
legislation.  And.  it  looks  as  if 
must  be  prepared  to  go 
the  courts  even  if  it  wins  at  the 
evel. 

exception  that  funds  be  not  made 
i.ble   for   transportation   when   the 
3r  distance  to  travel  is  so  great  as 
c  the  health  of  the  children  means 
Certainly,  in  the  Prince  Georges 
HEW  has  given  absolutely  no  con- 
to   distance.    It   will    be  the 
which  will  decide  this  issue,  not 
But,  does  it  not  seem  unusual  that 
become   necessarv-   for   Congress 
iislate  a  health  requirement  to  im- 
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pose  upon  our  Federal  bureaucracy,  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare? 

Scott-Mansfield  provides  a  stay  of 
action  until  appeals  are  exhausted  but 
these  are  for  cases  between  local  agen- 
cies or  consolidation  of  agencies.  Prince 
Georges  County's  case  is  within  a  single 
agency.  Thus,  it  would  not  keep  HUD 
from  redistributing  moneys  under  its 
model  cities  program  when  HEW  issues 
an  order  to  a  single  system.  It  did  not 
keep  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
from  withdrawmg  films  from  an  indicted 
school  system. 

The  HEW-Prince  Georges  County 
School  Board  action  is  obnously  ht^aded 
through  the  courts,  regardless  of  who 
wins  the  initial  actions.  It  does  seem 
strange,  however,  that  this  type  of  action 
would  b3  treated  differently  than  a  case 
involving  different  local  agencies  or  a 
consolidation  of  agencies. 

On  the  basis  of  vei-y  concrete  experi- 
ence of  HEW's  action  in  the  Prince 
Georges  School  Board  case.  I  mu.->t  urge 
my  colleagues  m  the  strongest  language 
possible  to  support  the  motion  to  instruct 
the  House  conferees  to  stand  firm  in 
support  of  the  House-passed  Broomfield. 
Ashbrook.  and  Green  amendments  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  and  arro- 
gant abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  HEW 
officials,  as  I  have  found  them  m  my 
district. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  person  who 
expect.s  to  go  to  conference,  as  I  do  as 
the  ranking  minority  member,  usually 
would  not  want  to  be  instructed,  and  I 
will  vote  against  the  motion  to  instruct 
and  for  the  motion  to  table. 

It  is  my  intention  to  go  to  the  con- 
ference and  suppjrt  the  position  of  the 
House  on  the  amendments  m  question, 
because  there  was  a  clear  decL-^ion  on  the 
part  of  the  House  on  those  amendments. 
The  Ercomfield  and  Ashbrook  amend- 
ments are  amendments  that  most  people 
imdcrstood  when  they  voted  last  year. 
I  cannot  say  this  of  the  Green  amend- 
ment, that  most  people  understood  it. 
but  on  the  .■\shbrook  amendment  and 
the  Broomfield  amendment  there  was  a 
clear  under.^tandmg.  Naturally  we  have 
to  work  out  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  .so  there  has  to  be 
some  give  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
of  the  House. 

We  cannot  come  back  here  with  just 
our  own  langua^'e.  I  think  I  understand 
the  mood  of  the  House,  The  mood  of 
the  House  is  that  they  would  not  accept 
the  Senate  languaee  whtther  we  were 
instructed  or  not.  I  wish  we  could  have 
had  the  conference  papers  ccme  back 
to  the  House  first,  so  that  we  could  then 
have  had  a  motion  to  recommit  here,  if 
necessary.  That  is  not  possible  because 
of  the  actions  of  the  other  body.  They 
did  not  request  a  conference  evidently 
since  m  doing  so  the  House  would  have 
considered  the  conference  report  first 
and  the  Senate  would  have  been  left 
with  the  only  choice  of  voting  the  con- 
ference report  up  or  down.  So  I  can  un- 
derstand those  who  would  like  to  in- 
struct the  conferees.  As  a  person  who 
did  not  vote  for  the  Ashbrook-Green 
amendment,  but  as  a  person  v.ho  wants 
to  do  the  best  possible  for  the  House,  I 
certainly  could  not  vote  to  be  instructed 


to  make  no  change  in  that  undesirable 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  QuiEi  brings  up  a  very  important 
point.  If  the  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees agree  to  a  version  so  the  House  is 
sold  out,  and  the  papers  go  to  the  other 
bcdy  first,  and  then  come  back  over  here, 
the  House  has  one  choice,  and  that  is  to 
either  vote  up  or  down  the  whole  pack- 
age. There  will  be  no  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  the  House  will  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  identify  itself  with  the 
disagreement  on  the  busing  issue. 

So  I  very  strongly  say  that  we  ought 
to  defeat  the  motion  to  table,  and  in- 
struct the  conferees. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  with  some  attention  to  the  de- 
bate here,  and  I  do  have  a  question  that 
does  not  relate  to  the  matter  before  us 
that  I  would  like  to  direct  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of   the  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  suggest  the  gentle- 
man .secure  his  own  time  for  that  pur- 
pose, because  I  do  not  have  sufficient 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Din- 

GELLi . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
explain  to  me  why  the  House  is  going  to 
have  20  conferees  and  what  the  advan- 
tage to  this  body  is  to  send  a  group  that 
large  to  confer  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  has  12  members.  It 
has  been  customary  that  all  members  of 
the  subcommittees  be  conferees,  al- 
though there  is  no  rule  to  that  effect.  In 
this  instance,  we  take  the  entire  Higher 
Education  Subcommittee.  I  have  sug- 
gested these  names  to  the  Speaker. 

This  legislation  is  a  comprehensive 
measure  and  includes  bills  from  other 
subcommittees.  Therefore,  in  addition.  I 
have  suggested  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Hawkins*. 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds >,  and 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzolii. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  have  any 
quarrel  to  raise  with  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky.  But  I  have  been 
here  a  while  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
panel  of  conferees  this  large.  It  seems  to 
me,  it  is  almost  as  if  it  were  being  set  up 
so  that  there  could  not  be  a  resolution  of 
the  conflict  between  these  two  bodies: 
that  is  that  such  a  panel  of  conferees  has 
to  be  almost  unworkable. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  have  indicated, 
this  is  a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
piece  of  legislation.  In  addition  to  the 
higher  education  aspects  of  the  bill, 
there  are  provisions  affecting  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.   Indian 
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education,  and  youth  camp  safety,  to 
name  just  a  few.  It  is  obviously  essential 
that  the  Higher  Education  Subcommit- 
tee members  be  conferees,  but  it  is  also 
important  and  necessary  that  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  who  have  worked  hard  and 
long  on  these  other  areas  serve  on  the 
conference.  Having  the  expertise  of  the 
committee  fully  represented  in  the  con- 
ference committee  will  in  my  judgment 
insure  expeditious  handling  of  the  con- 
ference, so  long  as  our  hands  are  not  tied 
by  instructions. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  think  it  is  extraordinary, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
respond  to  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner  > . 

He  tcld  the  House  there  was  only  one 
issue:  If  you  vote  "for  tabling"  or 
"against  instnicting  the  conferees"  you 
are  voting  for  more  busing.  I  suggest 
that  is  an  oversimplification.  As  I 
listened  to  the  minority  leader  discuss 
why  he  was  voting  for  "instnicting."  I 
assumed  it  was  because  he  had  grave 
misgivings  about  the  integrity  of  the 
conferees. 

Other  Members,  both  today  and  on 
similar  occasions  in  the  past  have  indi- 
cated that  as  a  matter  of  policy  they 
would  never  vote  to  instruct  conferees. 
There  are  probably  a  variety  of  reasons 
whj-  one  may  vote  for  or  against  in- 
structing these  conferees  in  this  instance, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  my  own  po- 
sition clear.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
insti-ucting  the  conferees  because  I  sup- 
port busing  as  a  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary- tool  for  school  districts  to  desegre- 
gate oui-  public  schools  throughout  this 
land,  including  my  own  congressional 
district.  I  support  busing  students  as 
vigorously  as  did  those  local  school  ofli- 
cials  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  who  in 
1953  bused  49  percent  of  their  children 
to  racially  segregated  schools. 

If  we  had  never  had  slavery  in  tliis 
counti-y,  we  would  never  have  had  seg- 
regation. If  we  had  never  had  segrega- 
tion, we  would  not  now  be  agonizing  over 
how  to  desegregate. 

How  can  we  l(X)k  at  our  present 
racially  segregated  schools,  so  destruc- 
tive of  human  dignity,  so  wasteful  of 
human  resources,  and  say  that  we  lack 
the  wisdom,  the  compassion,  the  politi- 
cal courage  to  replace  such  a  system  with 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
our  childi-en  in  racially  integrated 
schools. 

More  than  the  present  is  at  stake.  Un- 
less our  pubUc  schools  are  desegregated, 
we  shall  never  reach  the  full  potential 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  instruct. 

There  is  a  very  important  issue  that  is 
involved  here— but  it  is  not  the  techni- 
cality of  whether  the  will  of  the  House  or 
that  of  the  Senate  shall  prevail.  It  is, 
more  importantly,  whether  the  Members 


of  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  going  to 
abide  by  their  oath  of  office  and  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  to  have  segregated 
schools,  and  that  busing  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  such  segregation  may  be 
ended.  If  you  believe  in  upholding  the 
Constitution  of  tliis  country,  you  will  vote 
for  upholding  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  is  important  that  this  debate  be  held, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  have  a  record 
vote  because  we  should  know  whether 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  believe  in  upholding  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  issue  is  not  a  question  of  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it 
is  the  will  of  the  House  by  two-thirds  vote 
or  three-fifths  or  99  percent.  The  issue  is 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  is  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

There  are  some  basic  issues  where  you 
do  not  go  by  a  ma.iority  vote.  You  do  not 
go  by  a  majority  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  vote  on  the  Consti- 
tution. That  is  why  we  have  a  written 
Constitution.  Because  we  say  in  some 
areas,  the  rights  of  the  minority  must  be 
protected. 

If  we  vote  to  defy  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court — if  we  vote  not  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — then  what 
we  are  saying  is  that  we  no  longer  believe 
in  the  written  Constitution  and  we  are 
voting  against  much  more  than  busing— 
we  would  be  voting  against  the  traditions 
of  this  country  since  it  was  begim. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Hawkins  i  . 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  my  desire  to  participate  in 
a  discussion  of  the  question  of  busing. 
Whether  or  not  busing  is  desirable  I 
believe  is  pretty  much  a  local  matter  and 
should  be  left  to  local  school  officials 
where  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  this  House  when  a  bill 
which  contains  more  than  S20  billion  of 
assistance  for  the  children  of  this  coun- 
tr\ ,  a  bill  in  which  many  vei->-  wonderful 
concepts  are  included,  such  as  student 
assistance,  the  type  and  manner  in  which 
we  are  going  to  assist  educational  in- 
stitutions, many  things  upon  wliich  I 
agree  and  disagree  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon— that  we  would  be  spend- 
ing this  time  talking  about  busing,  which 
is  incidental,  and  not  talking  about  the 
manner  in  which  wc  are  going  to  spend 
that  $20  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  seized  upon 
the  least  important  element  in  this  bill 
in  order  to  trj-  to  instruct  the  conferees. 
I  also  feel  that  the  motion  is  repugnant 
in  that  if  a  conference  committee  is  go- 
ing to  be  conceived  in  such  a  way  thai 
nobody  is  going  to  change  his  position, 
there  is  no  reason  to  have  a  conference 
committee.  We  may  as  well  discontinue 
the  concept  of  the  conference  committee. 
I  would  hope  that  we  will  discontinue 
this  idle  gesture  of  trying  always  to  relate 
to  the  problems  in  educaticn  the  ver>- 
controversial  and  emotional  subject  of 
busing,  and  that  we  will  certainly  get  on 
to  the  problem  of  trying  to  find  what  is 
wrong  with  American  education  and  how 


wc  can  maintain  supremacy  as  a  nation 
m  the  field  of  education,  leaving  aside  at 
least  momentarily  the  emotional  issue  of 
busing. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sev  'Mr,  Howard i . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  On  this  diffi- 
cult question  we  have  heard  from  many 
spokesmen,  from  the  ma.iority  and  the 
minority.  We  have  heard  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  We  have  heard 
from  tlie  minority  leader.  Wc  have  heard 
many  views  expressed  But  we  have  not 
heard  what  might  be  a  very  important 
view,  and  it  i.s  a  legitimate  question: 
Where  docs  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stand  on  this  vote?  We  have  been 
told  that  the  President  is  concerned,  that 
he  has  held  meetings,  and  that  he  is  hav- 
ing discissions.  While  he  is  meetmg  and 
havmg  di.>»cussions  and  thinking  about 
it,  we  are  going  to  voie  today  I  under- 
stand that  the  President  ha.s  .said  that 
he  will  have  his  views  made  public  some- 
time followmg  the  Florida  primary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  tliat  if  we  instruct 
the  conferees  and  if  we  bind  them  to  a 
narrow  view,  then  we  will  not  be  able  to 
consider  the  views  of  the  President.  I 
believe  we  will  be  saying  that  we  do  not 
care  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  feels.  So  I  think  in  deference  to 
the  President  we  should  give  the  confer- 
ees enough  leeway  so  that  they  may  con- 
sider the  President's  views,  and  we  can 
only  do  that  by  tabling  the  motion  which 
is  before  us  now. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HOWARD  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
raises  the  question  about  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  stands.  I 
think  the  minonty  leader  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  speaks  today 
for  the  President  here  in  this  House 
Chamber,  and  he  has  very  definitely  said 
that  he  is  going  to  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion to  table. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Tlien  I  take  it  we 
should  follow  the  views  of  the  minority 
leader  m  saying  we  should  not  consider 
the  \iews  of  the  President  when  he  makes 
those  views  known. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience  and  constit- 
uents and  not  be  dictated  to  by  the 
Pi-esident  or  anylwdy  here. 

Mr  HOWARD  I  certainly  will,  and 
I  will  vote  to  table  the  motion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Carey  i . 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  vote 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
.sciences  at  this  time,  recognizing  that 
we  are  really  voting  on  the  preservation 
of  the  democratic  procedures  in  this 
body  We  are  not  going  to  vote  en  the 
personalities  of  the  conferees.  They  are 
not  properly  ciilled  conferees.  They  are 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference,  being  appointed  by 
the  Speaker.  I  would  respect  the  ability. 
the  probity,  and  the  integrity  of  every 
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Mtmber  appointed  as  a  conferee  to  do 
?  or  her  job  on  behalf  of  the  Hou^e 
I  woiud  not  want  to  be  seated  next 
him. 

If  the  Scott-Mansfield  amendment 
v.-i're  offered  in  the  Houoe,  it  would  get 
tie  same  vote  as  did  the  Broomfield 
ariendment,  the  Green  amendment,  or 
\v  latever  other  amendment  vou  are 
w  )rritd  about  here.  There  is.  therefore 
l!tt;e  substance  to  this  issue,  save  what 
demagoguery  may  make  of  it. 

I  suggest  that  an  issue  is  being  con- 
C-cted  more  with  a  view  to  the  vcte  m 
tlie  Florida  primary  than  concern  for 
the  children  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  send  the  managers  on  the 
pc^  rt  of  the  House  to  the  conference, 
e-^pecting  them  to  do  a  fair  job  tor  the 
House  position,  to  negotiate  and  to  medi- 
at;  with  the  minds  of  our  children  up- 
permost in  every  vote  they  cast  m  the 
cnference. 
[  have  gone  to  conference  for  7  years 
as  a  former  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  We  used  to 
ta  ce  the  Senate  to  the  cleaners  regularly 
ai^d  uphold  the  House  position.  This  hap- 
s  not  just  with  this  committee.  Look 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
s  and  Means  Committee — and  the 
:eign  Affairs  Committee  m.ost  recently. 
House  managers  regularly  do  their 
mework  and  bring  back,  conference  re- 
s  we  can  vote  on  with  due  respect  for 
position  adopted  in  our  bodys. 
[  do  not  agree  that  with  a  conference 
t  we  do  not  have  a  remedy.  We  have 
remedy.  We  can  vote  any  conference 
down,  and  appoint  new  conferees. 
reject  the  conference  report.  That  is 
democratic  way.  Let  us  not  judge  the 
rk  cf  the  managers  of  the  conference 
re  we  send  them  over  to  meet  with 
;  Senate.  Let  us  stand  together  in  the 
(iuse  by  upholding  the  conferees  ap- 
nted  by  the  Speaker,  and  urge  them  do 
fair  job  for  the  people  of  the  United 
^tes. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

II  the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 

loritv  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Dc^es  the  gen- 
tkman  not  think  it  is  much  better  for 
us  to  have  a  motion  to  in.struct.  to  pro- 
tei  t  the  House  position?  If  we  do  not  like 
wh.it  the  conferees  do.  where  the  Senate 
ta^es  the  papers  and  acts  first,  we  will 
have  that  opportunity  except  a  vote 
uphold  or  defeat  the  conference  re- 
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Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Correct:  and 
can  defeat  an  inadequate  effort. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  have  the 
ion  only  to  accept  the  whole  confer- 
report  then  or  reject  it.  That  is  not 
cofnparable  to  a  motion  to  send  the  con- 
back  to  conference  with  instruc- 
If  we  really  want  to  identify  with 
i.s-ue,  we  had  better  vote  now  to  table 
motion  to  instruct. 
Mr.   CAREY   of   New   York.   I   see   it 
Iqarly.  The  minority  leader  would  rath- 
identify  with  the  issue  of  busing  in 
tetms    of    the   Senate   language    versus 
u.se  lancuaee  and  not  identify  with 
!  issue  cf  improvement  of  education  of 

children  of  America. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
su  :h  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
geitleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Sikesi. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  bill  before  us  does  not  repre- 
sent the  action  or  attitude  of  the  House, 
particularly  on  the  antibusing  amend- 
ments. By  a  vote  of  nearly  2  to  1,  the 
House  ver>'  clearly  stated  it^  position  for 
strong  antibusing  provisions.  Yet  the 
House  conferees  apparently  abandoned 
the  House  version  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  after  only  token  support.  At 
the  very  least  the  Hoose  conferees  should 
have  brought  the  measure  back  in  dis- 
agreement. Instead,  their  action  today 
asks  the  House  to  reverse  the  will  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  membership.  I  feel  that  we 
have  no  choice,  but  to  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees  to  adhere 
to  the  House  passed  antibusing  amend- 
ments. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  people 
on  the  subject  of  massive  busing  should 
no  longer  be  in  question.  Congress  can 
and  should  take  action.  The  courts  have 
lost  touch  with  reality  on  this  question 
as  they  have  on  so  many  others. 

This  problem  should  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands.  Judicial  interpretations  of 
our  laws  and  the  Constitution  have  re- 
sulted m  chaos  m  our  educational  sys- 
tem. We  are  faced  with  ever  more  fre- 
quent court  decisions  requiring  ever  more 
extensive  busms  when  we  should  be  cx- 
tendins  every  effort  to  attain  and  in- 
crease quality  in  our  educational  system. 

As  the  numbers  of  busing  plans  and 
orders  expand  and  proliferate,  so  does 
the  resentment  and  rejection  of  busing. 
Black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  northerner 
or  southerner,  no  one  likes  to  be  pushed 
around,  no  one  wants  their  children  ar- 
bitrarily moved  about  like  pawns  on  a 
che!.s  board.  Parents  are  losing  interest 
and  confidence  in  their  pubhc  schools. 
They  are  no  longer  supporting  the 
schools  as  in  the  past  and  more  and  more 
bond  issues  for  school  needs  are  being 
voted  down.  This  loss  of  support,  to- 
gether with  the  higher  costs  of  education 
today,  has  produced  a  financial  crrsis  in 
our  school  system.  Add  to  this  the  vio- 
lence which  busing  ha.s  produced — bomb- 
ings and  burning  of  buses,  picket  lines, 
and  fires  and  disturbances  in  the  schools 
and.  understandably,  parents  fear  for 
their  children's  safety.  Where  po.<;.sible 
they  move  their  children  to  a  more  peace- 
ful and  desirable  situation.  Where  im- 
possible there  is  tension  and  growth  of 
hatred  instead  of  any  promised  equal- 
ity of  opportunity.  This  busing  is  ac- 
complishing nothing  more  than  the  de- 
struction of  our  system  of  education  and 
the  polarization  of  our  peoples. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  and  the 
opportunity  to  resolve  this  problem  forth- 
with. It  15  time  for  action.  The  hour  is 
now. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
'  Mr.  Thompson  • . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  America  are  cry- 
ing out  for  action  from  the  Congress  and 
from  their  elected  leader.s.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  very  aggressive  in  insist- 
ing on  a  constitutional  amendment  rec- 
ognize that  there  may  well  be  a  legisla- 
tive solution  to  the  busing  dilemma  and 
are  willing  to  give  it  a  try.  This  vote  may 
well  be  the  only  time  this  year  that  we 


are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  legislative  solution  to  the  busing 
problem  in  America.  We  must  insist  on 
the  House  position. 

I  was  distressed  when  I  saw  a  list  of 
the  conferees  who  were  to  uphold  the 
House  position,  and  I  found  that  of  the 
20  conferees  named,  only  three  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Green  amendment,  which  is 
the  basic  amendment  in  this  area.  Yet 
this  House  voted  2  to  1,  almost  2  to  1,  in 
favor  of  the  Green  amendment,  but  our 
conferees  are  6  to  1  against  the  House 
position. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  legislative  solution,  we  must  try  this. 
If  this  works,  we  will  not  need  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  If  it  dees  not 
work,  then  we  will  have  to  proceed  with 
a  constitutional  amendment,  because  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  crying  out  to 
have  their  voices  heard.  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  February  of  1865  made  this 
statement  or  one  substantially  close  to  it. 
He  said  that  the  people  are  the  rightful 
masters  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
courts,  not  to  subvert  the  Constitution, 
but  to  throw  out  those  who  had  at- 
tempted to  do  so  themselves. 

Let  us  let  the  people's  voice  be  heard 
through  the  vote  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives today  and  bring  a  stop  to 
bu--ing. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man   from    Michigan    <Mr.    Conyers). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  18 
years  now  the  courts  in  this  land  have 
attempted  to  effect  some  reasonable  de- 
segregation of  the  public  school  systems 
in  America.  Now  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  am  witnessing  the  spectacle  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  attempting  to  restrict 
the.se  judicial  decisions  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  attempting  to  further 
outdo  the  Senate  in  the  restrictions. 

It  puts  me  in  a  very  difficult  dilemma. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  shameful  day  in  the 
history  of  public  education,  and  the  at- 
tempts in  America  to  desegregate  the 
racial  polarization  that  has  been  with 
this  country  since  its  inception,  that  I 
would  hear  so  many  of  my  colleagues, 
friends  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  tell- 
in  2;  m.e  they  have  to  vote  in  a  way  they  do 
not  believe  in.  thst  they  are  going  to  vote 
to  indicate  their  opposition  to  busing 
when  they  know  they  do  not  believe  it, 
that  they  will  sign  discharge  petitions 
that  they  do  not  support. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  suppose  I 
would  rather  see  us  have  a  straight  up- 
and-down  vote  on  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to  the  Constitution,  than  to  have  the 
two  bodies  of  the  Consrress  vying  to  show 
v.-hich  one  is  more  opposed  to  one  of  the 
judicial  solutions  than  the  other. 

I  deplore  what  is  going  on  here  today, 
and  I  urge  those  Members  of  conscience 
to  take  their  stand.  Let  us  make  the  in- 
dication to  at  least  some  of  the  Ameri- 
cans that  we  are  willing  to  have  a  day 
come  in  America  when  the  Congress  will 
lead  the  wav  to  racial  integration  in  the 
schools  and  hopefully  in  every  other  walk 
of  life. 

"You  can  run,  but  you  cannot  hide," 
Joe  Louis  once  said.  Now  the  courts  in 
ca.se  after  case  are  saying  to  this  Na- 
tion— "you  can  run  but  you  cannot 
hide" — you  might  delay  and  you  might 
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fulminate  but  equality  will  come.  No 
matter  what  the  women  with  antibusing 
slogans  emblazoned  on  their  T-shirts 
may  tell  us  equality  is  inevitable  and  un- 
deniable, and  if  a  racial  balance  in  our 
schools  is  necessary  to  achieve  that 
equality,  it  must  come. 

For  the  Congress  to  deny  the  legitimate 
use  of  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
the  schools  and  to  pass  the  amendments 
to  the  1971  omnibus  education  bill,  is  to 
compromise  the  work  of  the  courts,  the 
constitutional  principles  of  equality  and 
justice,  and  to  set  back  the  modest  prog- 
ress of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  You 
can  run,  but  you  cannot  hide  legislation 
which  graces  bigotry  and  discrimination 
with  the  sanction  of  law.  By  such  action, 
the  House  would  harness  the  discretion- 
ary power  of  the  courts  to  its  own  will — 
separate  and  unequal  school  systems. 
And.  in  so  doing,  it  would  ratify  the 
perpetuation  of  separate  and  unequal  so- 
cieties, despite  compelling  constitutional 
and  moral  arguments  against  their  con- 
tinued existence.  For,  to  make  busing  the 
issue  of  the  hour,  and  to  make  the  black 
and  the  poor  students  the  sacrificial 
lambs,  the  Congress  turns  its  back  on  the 
inescapable  problems  of  unemployment, 
low-paying  jobs,  and  racially  segregated 
patterns  oi  housing,  of  which  busing  is 
only  a  symptom. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Hicks). 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees  not  to  deviate 
from  the  House-passed  antibusing 
amendments. 

It  is  not  my  policy  to  interfere  with 
the  negotiating  power  of  the  conferees 
but  the  selection  of  the  House  conferees 
alarms  me.  Prom  the  20  conferees  se- 
lected to  represent  the  House  on  the 
higher  education  bill  which  contains 
three  antibusing  amendments  only  three 
of  the  conferees  voted  in  favor  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Green's  amendment  and 
only  four  voted  in  favor  of  Congressman 
AsHBRooK's  amendment. 

Thus,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  House  conferees  oppose  the  position 
of  the  House  on  the  antibusing  and 
neighborhood  school  amendments. 

I  am  fearful  that  in  the  conference 
the  Scott  amendment  which  will  not  pre- 
vent forcible  busing  will  prevail. 

The  decision  to  forcibly  bus  or  not  to 
forcibly  bus  for  the  purpose  of  racially 
balancing  the  schools  should  not  be  de- 
termined by  an  appointive  school  board 
or  by  any  Federal  bureaucracy  but  rather 
by  the  people  themselves  or  as  a  substi- 
tute by  the  elected  officials  expressing 
the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  . 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  human  equality,  our  society  has 
survived— very  narrowly — the  devasta- 
ting injuries  inflicted  by  the  malignant 
slogans  of  the  past.  We  have  survived 
phrases  like  "no  colored  need  apply," 
"separate  but  equal,"  and  "freedom  of 
choice." 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  new 
slogan,  a  new  excuse  for  inaction  in  the 
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area  of  equal  opportunity — the  word 
"busing."  The  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  stated  last  week 
in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  620.  the  so-called  anti- 
busing amendment: 

First,  It  is  an  anti-school  desegregation 
amendment.  But  even  this  Is  an  understate- 
ment of  the  effect  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
620.  It  is  also  fundamentally  an  antl-black 
amendment.  Its  effects  greatly  transcend  the 
wall  of  the  classroom.  We  are  really  asking 
whether  we  are  going  to  give  minority  citi- 
zens an  opfKirtunlty  to  learn,  to  earn,  and 
to  live  at  the  same  level  as  the  rest  of  society, 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  forget  about  the 
future  of  generation  of  minority  children. 
Where  you  go  to  school — the  quality  of  the 
education  you  receive  and  the  attitude  which 
you  acquire  towards  learning — has  a  deter- 
minative effect  upon  your  life.  A  slum  school 
can  have,  as  our  courts  have  recognized,  an 
effect  upon  children  which  could  probably 
never  been  undone. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Pres- 
ident desires  to  preside  over  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
States.  However,  the  President  has  dis- 
plaj'ed  no  particular  interest  in  presid- 
ing over  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
seminal  1954  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education. 

That  decision,  as  elaborated  and  re- 
fined by  such  subsequent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  as  Green  against  School  Board 
of  New  Kent  County,  Alexander  against 
Holmes  County  Board  of  Education,  and, 
most  recently,  Swann  against  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  con- 
stitutes the  fundamental  law  of  the 
United  States  on  the  question  of  school 
integration.  That  law  in  most  respects  is 
unequivocal. 

Brown  in  1954  held  that  "separate  but 
equal"  public  educational  facilities  are 
unconstitutional  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. A  1955  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
required  that  school  desegregation  efforts 
be  made  "with  all  dehberate  speed."  In 
1968,  the  Court  In  Green  stated  with 
perfect  clarity  that  the  concept  of  the 
dual  school  system  did  not  meet  the  con- 
stitutional test,  and  that  "freedom  of 
choice"  plans  were  unconstitutional.  In 
the  1969  Alexander  case,  the  Court  stated 
that— 

The  obligation  of  every  school  district  is 
to  terminate  dual  school  systems  at  once. 
and  to  operate  now  and  hereafter  only  uni- 
tary schools. 

Finally,  in  June  1971,  the  Court  in 
Swann  stated  that  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  imitary  school  systems  re- 
quired in  some  circumstances  that  school 
attendance  zones  be  redrawn  in  order  to 
eliminate  segregation. 

The  Justices  in  the  Swann  case  also 
noted  that  "bus  transportation  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  pubhc  school  sys- 
tem for  years"  and  stated  that  the 
ordering  of  busing  is  a  proper  remedy  to 
achieve  integration.  However,  the  Court 
clearly  did  not  hold  that  any  use  of 
busing  under  any  circumstances  is  per- 
missible: 

An  objection  to  transportation  of  students 
may  have  validity  when  the  time  or  dis- 
tance of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to  either  risk 


the  health   of  the  children   or  signillcantly 
impinge  on  the  educational  process. 

Our  Nation  has  been  very  slow  to 
comply  with  the  law.  During  the  10 
years  between  1954.  when  the  Brown 
decision  was  announced,  and  1964  only  3 
percent  desegregation  of  public  schools 
took  place.  In  the  5  years  following  pas- 
sage of  the  landmark  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  30  to  40  percent  desegregation  took 
place. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  scrutinized  in  several  reports  the 
Federal  effort  to  a.ssure  integration  of 
public  schools,  Tlie  Commi&'^ion  con- 
cluded its  massive.  1,100  page  1970  studv, 
"The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Effort,"  by  stating: 

The  basic  conclusion  of  tlas  report  ij.  that 
the  great  promise  of  the  civil  rights  laws, 
executive  orders,  and  Judicial  decisions  of 
the  1950s  and  1960's  has  not  been  realized, 
The  Federal  CK)veri;ment  has  not  yet  lully 
geared  Itself  to  carry  out  these  legal  man- 
dates of  equal  opportunity. 

A  November  1971  follow-up  study  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  "The  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort: 
One  Year  Later."  commented  in  these 
terms  on  Federal  efforts  to  assure  equal 
public  educational  opportunity: 

In  sum.  the  performance  of  HEW  in 
carrying  out  Its  school  desepreeation  respon- 
sibilities has  not  matched  the  strength  of 
the  compliance  mechanisms  available  to  It. 
There  has  been  an  overall  decline  in  the 
standards  by  which  (the  HKW  Office  for 
Civil  Rights]  determines  Title  \'l  compliance 
and  a  growing  reluctance  to  make  fui;  use 
of  the  compliai:ce  mechanisms  it  has  de- 
veloped. 

There  is  .■substantial  evidence  that 
voluntary  and  court-ordered  integration 
efforts  have  been  dramatically,  albeit 
partially,  successful.  In  the  1970-71 
school  year,  nationwide,  the  incidence  of 
black  students  in  majority  white  schools 
was  33  percent,  an  increase  of  10  percent 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
black  students  in  all-black  .schools  has 
declined  from  2.5  million  in  196&-69  to 
914,000  in  1970-71 

At  the  same  time,  the  failures  to 
achieve  anything  remotely  re.sembling 
integration  on  a  national  basis  are  per- 
vasive and  shameful.  As  Father  Hes- 
burgh recently  testified.  86  percent  of  the 
black  students  in  Atlanta's  public  schools 
in  the  fall  of  1971  attended  schools  that 
were  80  to  100  percent  black.  In  Detroit, 
the  percentage  of  black  students  attend- 
ing schools  that  were  80  to  100  percent 
black  was  79  percent;  m  Bo.ston  it  was 
63  percent:  in  Houston  m  was  86  percent: 
and  in  Milwaukee  it  was  79  percent.  To 
quote  the  Chairman  of  our  Civil  Rights 
Commission  once  again : 

These  figures  are  illu.stratlve:  tht-y  tell  a 
story  of  racial  separation  that  is  drainatlzed 
every  day  In  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Thus,  we  do  not  approach  the  issue 
of  busing  in  a  vacuum  of  social  policy; 
rather,  we  approach  it  in  tlie  context  of 
the  fulfillment  of  a  national  goal  shared 
by  nearly  every  American  of  good  will 
That  goal  was  described  as  follows  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  March  24,  1970. 
statement  on  school  desegregation  The 
President  stated: 
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It  la  clear  that  racial  Isolation  ordinarily 
t  as  an  adverse  effect  on  education.  We  also 
1  now  that  desegregation  Is  vital  to  quality 
e  ducatlon — not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
r  ilslng  the  achievement  levels  of  the  dls- 
Bdvantaged,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
1  elplng  all  children  achieve  a  broad-based 
I  uman  understanding  that  Increasingly  Is  es- 
sjntlal  In  today's  world. 

When  we  speak  of  the  use  of  busing 
£s  a  means  to  accomplish  that  goal,  we 
c  0  not  suggest  that  busing  is  the  only 
s  uch  means,  nor  that  it  is  the  best  means 
I  nder  all  circumstances.  Many  other 
t  Bchniques  have  been  and  are  used  to  de- 
£  egregate  schools.  Schools  have  been  in- 
tsgrated  by  changing  the  grade  struc- 
t  ure  of  the  system,  by  redrawing  attend- 
£nce  zones,  by  multischool  pairing,  and 
I  y  the  construction  of  new  facilities.  In- 
c  eed,  as  we  approach  a  society  in  which 
e  qual  opportunity  is  afforded  in  the  fields 
cf  housing  and  employment  as  well  as 
education,  it  is  highly  likely  that  such 
sltemate  techniques  will  predominate 
eren  more  than  they  do  today.  More- 
over, limitations  on  the  use  of  busing 
ere  specifically  sanctioned  by  the  Su- 
I  reme  Court,  which,  in  Swann,  stated  in 
p  lain  langimge  that — 

Busing  win  not  be  allowed  to  significantly 
Impinge  on  the  educational  process. 

It  is  also  imperative  to  note  that  when 
V  e  urge  the  use  of  busing  to  achieve  in- 
tegration in  some  circumstances,  we  are 
r  ot  advocating  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
dangerous  or  untested  activity.  To  the 
contrary,  as  Mrs.  Lucy  Wilson  Benson, 
t  le  president  of  the  League  of  Women 
■\  oters  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  William 
1 '.  Coleman.  Jr.,  president  of  the  NAACP 
legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund, 
I  ic,  and  others  have  testified,  busing  and 
public  education  have  traditionally  been 
iiiseparable  in  our  country.  In  fact,  his- 
t)rically,  busing  "was  an  important  stra- 
tegic device  in  maintaining  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  in  the  pub- 

1  c  school,"  according  to  Dr.  Coleman.  A 
1967  pamphlet  prepared  for  HEW,  "Race 
and  Place;  A  Legal  History  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood School,"  details  the  pervasive 
tse  of  busing  to  promote  segregation. 

Between  1954  and  1969,  our  national 
f  eet  of  school  brses  grew  from  150,000  to 

2  38,000  for  reasons  wholly  unrelated  to 
c  esegregation.  Setting  forth  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Departments  of  Health, 
E  ducation,  and  Welfare,  and  Transporta- 
t  on,  Mrs.  Benson  has  shown  that  in  the 
1360-61  school  year,  when  there  was  vir- 
t  lally  no  busing  employed  to  facilitate 
1.  itegration,  13,106,779  public  school  chil- 
c  ren  out  of  a  total  public  school  popula- 
ton  of  36,281,000  rode  a  toUl  of  1.5 
tillion  miles  on  buses.  That  year.  186.000 
sjhoolbuses  were  used  at  a  total  public 
expense  of  $505,754,515.  In  the  1970-71 
s;hool  year,  40  percent  of  our  public 
s  :hool  children — 65  percent  when  you  in- 
c  lude  those  using  public  transportation — 
r  xie  to  school  each  day  for  reasons  that 
i  ave  nothing  to  do  with  school  desegre- 
gation.  Thus,  in  the  1970-71  school  year, 
19,617.600  public  school  children  out  of 
a  total  public  school  population  of  45.- 
£  05.000  rode  a  total  of  2.2  billion  miles  on 
t  uses.  About  256,000  vehicles  were  used  at 
i  total  public  expense  of  $990,000,000. 


Other  statistics  demonstrate  that  18 
million  students  were  bused  to  school,  at 
public  expense,  and  for  reasons  unrelated 
to  desegregation,  in  1969-70,  and  that 
"accidents  were  proportionately  and  con- 
siderably fewer  than  those  associated 
with  any  other  form  of  home-to-school 
transportation,  including  walking."  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Coleman 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
last  week. 

As  the  editors  of  The  Nation  have  so 
aptly  pointed  out: 

"Anii-buslng."  not  busing,  is  the  Issue.  Bus- 
ing Is  a  familiar,  long-tested  technique;  there 
Is  nothing  inherently  unfair  or  arbitrary 
about  It.  ...  It  Is  absurd  to  say  that  "com- 
pulsory busing  has  failed"  when  It  has  so 
seldom  been  fairly  tested. 

The  conventional  wisdom  would  have 
it  that  the  support  by  elected  ofBcials  of 
the  use  of  busmg  under  any  circum- 
stances is  tantamount  to  political  suicide. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  our  country 
are  a  great  deal  more  perceptive  than 
some  suggest.  Emotional  and  strident  at- 
tacks which  employ  the  word  "busing" 
to  stir  up  public  clamor  insult  the  intel- 
ligence of  millions  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieve in  quality  education  and  human 
equality. 

The  people  and  their  secular  and  spir- 
itual leaders  are  beginning  to  object  in 
a  concerted  way  to  the  use  of  "antibus- 
ing"  as  a  slogan  for  slowing  the  progress 
toward  desegregation.  I  have  received,  for 
example,  the  following  letter  from  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Rabbis,  repre- 
senting all  of  the  branches  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  my  State,  which  sets  forth 
precisely  and  eloquently  their  views  on 
this  matter.  I  fully  endorse  this  state- 
ment, and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

M.^SSACHtlSETTS  BOARD  OF  RaBBIS. 

Boston.  Afass..  March  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Drinan, 
Cannon  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Drinan:  The  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Rabbis  representing  rab- 
bis of  all  branches  of  the  Jewish  Community 
In  our  Commonwealth,  opposes  efforts  In  our 
Congress  that  would  set  back  all  progress 
over  the  last  two  decades  toward  Integration 
In  education  and  expanded  opportunity  for 
all  Americans.  These  regressive  efforts  are 
being  done  under  the  guise  of  "antl-buslng 
amendments."  These  efforts  are  damaging  In 
the  extreme  to  the  cause  of  desegregation  In 
American  public  schools.  We  believe  that 
these  "anti-busing"  efforts  are  really  antl- 
clvll  rights  amendments.  We  urge  you.  there- 
fore, to  do  whatever  you  can  to  defeat  these 
efforts,  many  of  which  are  themselves  of 
dubious  constitutionality,  and  all  of  which 
would  contribute  to  a  polsonLng  of  the  edu- 
cational, racial  and  social  atmosphere  in  the 
United  States  at  this  very  crucial  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi  Ephraim  Bennett. 

President. 
I  Rahbl  JuDEA  B.  Miller. 

Social  Action  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  black  and  white  and 
rich  and  poor  children  of  the  United 
States,  upon  whose  minds  and  spirits  the 
burden  of  the  future  of  our  society  will 
fall,  will  never  be  children  again.  In  the 
next  few  years,  the  educational  Imprint 
on  which  our  civilization  depends  will  be 
cast.  Today  we  vote  on  a  proposal  which 


would  commit  this  House  to  conditioning 
the  granting  of  all  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation u  an  busing  prohibitions  which 
will  almost  certainly  be  unacceptable  to 
the  Senate.  Those  prohibitions,  if  im- 
posed, may  result  in  the  total  collapse  of 
Federal  educational  programs.  Such  a 
step  would  be  more  than  drastic ;  it  would 
be  catastrophic.  In  the  name  of  '-antibus- 
ing"  we  would  be  compromising  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  our  children  and  our 
coimtry.  I  do  not  urge  the  universal  use 
of  busing.  I  am,  however,  imequlvocally 
committed  to  the  belief  that  we  can  far 
more  easily  tolerate  the  discomfort  of 
reasonable  busing  plans  to  effect  desegre- 
gation than  we  can  tolerate  the  alterna- 
tive. I  seriously  doubt  that  our  Nation 
can  sui-vive  another  generation  of  segre- 
gation, unequal  opportunity,  and  access 
by  minorities  only  to  education  which 
is  inferior. 

We  owe  to  our  children  much  more 
than  an  emotional  outburst  on  this  issue, 
the  resolution  of  which  will  cast  an  in- 
delible mark  on  each  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gentleman 
in  his  remarks  referred  to  these  amend- 
ments as  antiblack  amendments.  I  must 
disagree  with  his  statement.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  a  survey  of  the  black  commu- 
nity in  the  city  of  Detroit  has  indicated 
with  a  high  degree  of  reliabiUty  that 
blacks  as  well  as  whites — maybe  not  in 
exactly  the  same  degree,  but  a  majority 
in  each  instance — oppose  the  busing  of 
students  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing racial  balance.  I,  therefore,  feel  it  is 
both  imfair  and  inaccurate  to  term  this 
effort  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  these  amendments  as 
antiblack. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
wishes  or  the  apparent  wishes  of  either 
black  or  white  parents  in  this  particular 
regard  should  be  controlling.  I  said  that 
we  should  not  have  unreasonable  bus- 
ing, but  I  think  that  we  are  all  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  we  want 
integrated  and  racially  balanced  schools, 
and  in  many  circumstances  in  Detroit 
and  in  Boston  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
bring  that  about  without  reasonable 
busing  plans. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  not  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  that  the  gentleman  just  ex- 
poimded  the  fact  that  in  the  Senate 
amendment  what  they  really  say  is  it  is 
all  right  to  bus  a  black  child,  but  not  bus 
a  white  child?  Is  that  not  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  really  saying?  Does  not  it  make 
more  sense  to  treat  all  children  alike;  if 
you  are  to  bar  busing  why  not  treat  all 
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youngsters     equally     and    bar     busing 
co.'n:iletely? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  defer  to  your  interpre- 
tation of  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  what  they  are 
saying. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  here  today  that  if  we  are  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  democratic 
process  we  will  not  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. To  some  of  us  that  is  not  much 
of  an  argument.  For  my  part  I  shall 
support  the  motion  to  instruct  conferees 
and  vote  against  the  motion  to  table. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most 
of  those  who  have  spoken  against  in- 
structing the  conferees  today  were  not 
too  long  ago — maybe  2,  3,  or  4  years  in 
favor  of  instructing  the  conferees  in  a 
certain  education  bill.  The  very  same 
ones  who  are  today  complaining  against 
tying  the  hands  of  the  conferees  a  little 
while  back  wanted  very  badly  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  conferees.  They  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  That  was  the  case  of 
the  Joelson  amendment,  a  few  years  ago. 

Nearly  all  of  us  are  interested  in  in- 
creasing the  authorization  for  higher 
education.  If  we  are  really  interested  in 
higher  education  I  think  we  should  re- 
member the  admonition  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  that  if  we  do  not 
instruct  the  conferees  and  if  they  take 
conference  report  will  not  be  adopted 
the  Senate  provisions  on  busing,  the 
and  the  higher  education  bill  be  defeat- 
ed. This  is  the  most  important  vote  so 
far  this  year  and  even  in  this  entire 
Congress. 

It  is  really  going  to  be  a  vote,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  as  to  whether  we 
will  get  the  chance  to  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  higher  education 
bill.  Yes.  if  you  please,  this  vote  will  de- 
termine the  fate  of  the  emergency  school 
aid  bill  of  $1.5  bilHon  which  will  go 
down  the  drain  if  we  have  a  weak  busing 
conference  report  return  from  the  other 
body. 

n  we  fail  to  instruct  the  conferees  and 
they  yield  to  the  other  body— then  as 
suggested  by  the  minority  leader.  Mr. 
Ford,  we  will  have  only  one  vote,  up  or 
dowTi  on  the  conference  report  and  if  it 
is  weak  on  busing,  the  conference  report 
will  be  defeated. 

So  this  business  about  instructing  con- 
ferees is  really  most  important.  True, 
busing  is  an  emotional  issue  but  there 
have  been  some  others  in  the  past  If 
we  cut  through  all  of  the  red  tape  and 
subterfuge— and  quit  the  talk  about  the 
democratic  process,  then  we  will  vote 
down  the  motion  to  table,  proceed  to 
instruct  the  conferee  to  take  the  House 
or  so-called  tough  stand  against  busing. 
Only  by  such  a  course  can  a  good  higher 
education  bill  survive  the  very  emotional 
controversy  of  busing  of  children 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Fountain). 
.  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  table  and 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  Instruct 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  as  reported  to 
the  House  (H.R.  7248),  contained  nu- 
merous provisions  authorizing  employ- 
ment of  personnel  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  and  classification  laws,  and 
provided  for  numerous  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16  through  GS-18,  the 
supergrades. 

You  will  recall  that  during  considera- 
tion by  the  House  of  H.R.  7248,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross;  and  I 
raised  numerous  points  of  order  against 
those  provisions.  The  points  of  order 
were  sustained  and  the  bill  finally 
adopted  by  the  House  did  not  contain 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  person- 
nel without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  or  provisions  authorizing  additional 
supergrades. 

The  susbstitute  amendment  passed  by 
the  Senate  goes  far  beyond  the  provi- 
sions originally  contained  in  the  House- 
reported  bill  in  violating  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  and  have  had  to  reply 
on  the  Congressional  Record  in  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  just  what  provisions  the 
Senate  has  included  in  its  substitute 
amendment. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  shows  that  the  Senate 
amendment  contains  provisions  which 
actually  classify  at  least  39  positions  in 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.  For 
example,  section  142  of  the  Senate 
amendment  establishes  a  Teachers  Corps 
and  provides  that  the  Director  shall  be 
in  GS-18,  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall 
be  in  GS-17.  As  another  illustration,  sec- 
tion 301(b)(5)  establishes  a  Bureau  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
and  provides  that  the  Associate  Com- 
missioner shall  be  in  GS-18.  four  Divi- 
sion Directors  shall  be  in  GS-17.  and 
four  additional  positions  shall  be  in  GS- 
16. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  merely  exam- 
ples of  the  provisions  that  are  contained 
in  this  legislation.  They  violate  all  stand- 
ards which  are  prescribed  by  Congress 
for  the  classification  of  positions  and  the 
placing  of  positions  in  the  super- 
grades.  They  do  not  provide  for  any 
control  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and,  in  fact,  do  not  even  permit  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  duties  of  these  posi- 
tions justify  the  occupants  receiving  the 
rate  of  pay  attached  to  a  supergrade  po- 
sition. I  wonder  how  many  more  Division 
Directors  or  Commissioners  there  are  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  who  will  be  clarmoring  for 
similar  treatment  in  subsequent  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  whether 
or  not  he  will  insist  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  maintain  the 
House  position  in  this  matter,  and  insist 
that  the  conference  substitute  include  no 


provision    that    specifically    classifies    a 
position  in  one  of  the  supergrades. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  conferees  to  another 
matter  that  is  included  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  here  again,  it  is  m 
direct  violation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Title  VIII  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
Foreign  Service  scholarship  program. 
Section  1207  of  the  amendments  lo  tlie 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  under  t:tle 
VIII  establishes  an  entirely  new  program 
for  Government  employee.s  to  pui.sue 
education,  training,  or  research,  or  a 
course  of  study  under  this  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  con- 
ferees that  existing  provisions  of  law.  as 
contained  m  chapter  41  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  already-  establish  a  very 
elaborate  training  program  for  Federal 
employees,  and  now  we  have  a  new  pro- 
posal that  obviously  will  conflict  in  many 
respects  with  the  existing  training  pro- 
gram. Obviously  our  committee  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  this  mat- 
ter and  determine  whether  or  not 
changes  to  the  existing  law  should  be 
made. 

I  believe  it  to  be  totally  irresponsible 
that  another  program  be  established 
without  thorough  evaluation  being  given 
by  our  committee  of  how  these  two  pro- 
grams may  conflict. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  the  conferees 
eliminate  this  feature  from  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  again 
that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  the  primary  jurisdiction 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  civil  serv:ce 
We  are  currently  holding  hearings  and 
conducting  extensive  studies  on  a  new 
program  that  has  been  recommended  by 
the  administration  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing supergrade  structure  by  a  new  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service.  The  existing  pro- 
gram should  not  be  proliferated  piece  by 
piece  as  is  proposed  by  the  Senate 
provisions. 

One  again.  I  urge  the  conferees  to 
eliminate  all  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  supergrades  and  the  provisions 
which  would  include  Federal  employees 
imder  the  Foreign  Service  scholarship 
program. 

I  include  the  following: 
Top  Levf.l  Positions  Proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate Amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 

Act  of  1971  (S,  659) 

Section  142,  page  S2345: 

The  Teacher  Corps:  Director,  QS-IS.  Dep- 
uty Director.  QS~17:  total  2. 

Section  183.  page  S2353: 

The  Community  College  Unit:  Director. 
GS-17:  total  1. 

Section  202.  page  S2355: 

Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation: Associate  Commissioner.  GS-18:  3 
positions.  GS-17;  7  positions.  GS-16;  total 
11. 

Section  301.  page  S2355: 

Education  Division  of  HEW:  Commission- 
er. Level  IV;  Deputy  Commissioner,  Level  V; 
6  positions,  GS-18:  total  6. 

Section  301.  page  S2355: 

The  National  Foundation  for  Post  Sec- 
ondary Education;  Director,  Level  V;  Dep- 
uty Director,  GS-18;  3  additional  positions. 
GS-18;  total  4. 

The  Director  Is  given  authority  to  appoint 
for  terms  not  to  exceed  3  years  and  w-ithout 
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regard  to  civil  service  of  classlflcation  laws, 
technical  and  professional  employees  not  to 
exceed  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  full  time 
regular  lechmcai  or  professional  employees 
of  the  Foundation. 

Section  301.  page  S2357; 

The  National  Institute  of  Education:  Di- 
rector. Level  V:  Deputy  Director,  QS-18;  3 
posiaons.  GS-18;  total  4 

Section  301(bi(5)  as  amended  by  the 
Cranston  Amendment,  page  S2709: 

Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education:  Associate  Commissioner.  GS-18; 
4  Division  Directors,  GS-17;  4  positions.  GS- 
15:  total  9. 

Section  441,  pageS2360: 

Office  of  Indian  Education:  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, GS-18;  total  1. 

Section  505,  page  S2362: 

Bureau  of  Consumers'  Education:  Direc- 
tor, GS-17;  total  1. 

Grand  total,  39. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  thus  far  fails 
in  my  judgment  to  recognize  the  most 
important  issue  involved  here  today. 
Here  it  is  March  and  we  do  not  have 
authorizations  for  the  higher  education 
programs  for  next  year.  Authorizations 
for  student  aid  programs  have  already 
expired.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
intentionally  would  want  to  complicate 
an  issue  of  such  grave  importance  to  the 
extent  that  we  may  bring  about  a  delay 
or  get  no  bill  at  all  this  year. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  we 
cannot  afford  any  further  delays.  We 
cannot  afford  to  narrow  the  areas  of 
flexibility  that  we  need  with  the  Senate 
Ln  working  out  these  many  issues  and 
differences. 

I  will  do  my  very  best,  if  instructed, 
to  bring  back  a  bill  within  a  reason- 
ible  time,  but  I  say  to  you  quite  frankly, 
f  you  do  not  Instruct  us  and  let  us  have 
the  flexibility,  notwithstanding  the  is- 
sues, we  will  bring  back  an  acceptable 
ligher  education  bill  the  week  after  the 
faster  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  crisis  in  higher 
education  today.  This  House  has  said 
Dverwhelmingly  that  we  will  do  some- 
thing about  that  crisis.  The  way  to  do 
something  about  it  is  provide  us  with  this 
lexibility  that  is  always  accorded  con- 
erees.  With  that  flexibility  we  will  have 
it  an  early  date,  a  good  conference  re- 
port and  the  greatest  higher  education 
)ill  ever  enacted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
:urther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
;ion  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION   OTTERED  BY   MR.  RUTH 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
notion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RtjTH  moves  that  the  managers  on 
;he  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 
)n  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
m  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
imendment  to  the  bill  S.  659  be  Instructed 
o  Insist  upon  the  provisions  contained  In 
sections  1701  and  1703(b)  of  the  House 
imendment. 

MOTION     OTTERED     BT     MR.     PERKINS     TO     T.\BLE 
MOTION   OFTERED    BT    MR.    RtTTH 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
ay  the  motion  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  oiTcred  by  the  ytntleman 
from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Perkins  '  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ruth  > . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  139,  nays  270,  not  voting  22, 
as  follows : 

IRoIl  No.  651 

YEAS— 139 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Ashdey 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Bergland 

Boggs 

Boland 

BolUn? 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney 

Celler 

Chishoira 

Clay 

Collins.  111. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlggg 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Drinan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

FIndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Praser 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asp  in 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brmkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 


Frenzel 

Gallagher 

Gonzalez 

Green   Pa. 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Koch 

Leggett 

Link 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Moorhead 

Morijan 

Morse 

Mosher 

NATS— 270 

Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberi; 
Chiimberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 


Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

Prever.  N.C. 

Prlcf.  III. 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rudino 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steiger.  'Wis. 

Stokes 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Yates 

Zwach 


Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Term. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Galinanakla 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Oialmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 


Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Orlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
HilUs 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landnim 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McCIory 
McClure 
McColUster 
McCulloch 
McDade 


McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMUlan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Math  Is,  Qa. 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls,  Ark. 
MUls,  Md. 
Mlnshall 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 

Price,  Tex. 
Puclnski 
Purcell 
QulUen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 


Scott 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Stillivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Qa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Clark 
Collier 
Dellums 


NOT  VOTING— 22 
Edwards,  La.       Pryor,  Ark. 


Gay  d  OS 
Hull 

McCloskey 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Miller.  Calif. 
Powell 


Rlegle 

Shipley 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stubblefleld 
White 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Delluma  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld 
against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Collier  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Gaydoe  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  NEDZI  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ruth)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour  on  his  motion. 


Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfield)  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  stress  the  importance  of  retain- 
ing the  House  language  of  the  amend- 
ment to  stay  busing  orders  until  all  ap- 
peals have  been  exhausted. 

The  effect  of  our  amendment  would  be 
to  stay  the  order  of  any  U.S.  district 
court  requiring  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  students  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance among  students  with  respect  to 
race,  sex,  religion,  or  socioeconomic 
status,  until  all  such  appeals  in  connec- 
tion with  such  order  have  been  ex- 
hausted or  imtil  the  time  for  taking  an 
appeal  has  expired  without  one  having 
been  taken. 

This  is  a  matter  of  simple  equity  and 
fairness.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  intro- 
duced this  measure  originally  with  the 
bipartisan  suppwrt  of  six  other  Mem- 
bers from  the  State  of  Michigan:  Mr. 
DrNGELL,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  William 
Ford.  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Nedzi,  and  Mr. 
O'Hara. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all,  and  I  think  I 
am  restating  the  feelings  of  the  other 
Members  who  sponsored  this  amend- 
ment, that  we  were  motivated  by  a  sense 
of  fairplay  for  the  defendant  school  dis- 
trict to  a  busing  decision.  Our  amend- 
ment merely  allows  the  defendant  the 
opportunity  to  plead  his  case  at  the 
forum  of  his  last  resort  before  busing 
takes  effect. 

The  House  recognized  the  basic  equity 
of  this  approach  last  November  when  it 
was  overwhelmingly  approved  on  a  teller 
vote  with  clerks  by  a  vote  of  235  to  125. 
The  record  will  show  that  it  received  the 
bipartisan  support  of  members  from  all 
over  the  Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate,  in  the 
so-called  Mansfield-Scott  amendment, 
has  adopted  a  version  of  our  amendment 
which  is  both  inadequate  In  scope  and 
grossly  inequitable  in  application.  The 
crucial  difference  is  that  the  House 
amendment  applies  to  orders  requiring 
the  transfer  or  transportation  of  any 
student  or  students  "from  any  school 
attendance  area  prescribed  by  compe- 
tent State  or  local  authority";  while  the 
Senate  language  would  apply  to  trans- 
fers or  transportation  of  students  "from 
one  local  educational  agency  to  an- 
other." 

Accordingly,  it  applies  only  to  those 
limited  situations  in  which  a  court  might 
order  transfers  across  school  district 
lines.  Thus  far,  there  have  been  very  few 
instances  of  such  orders.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  court  orders  re- 
quire busing  within  a  school  district,  be- 
tween various  attendance  zones.  The 
House  language  is  constructed  to  cover 
both  situations,  since  any  transfer  from 
one  school  district  to  another  would  in- 
clude and  would  constitute  a  transfer 
"from  a  school  attendance  area  pre- 
scribed by  competent  State  or  local 
authority." 

The  Senate  version  is  not  only  far 
more  restricted  in  its  coverage  but  would 
be  absolutely  unfair  in  application.  The 
organization  of  school  districts  varies 
from  State  to  State,  all  the  way  from  a 
single    district    comprising    the    entire 


State  of  Hawaii  to  1,665  within  the  single 
State  of  Nebraska.  Between  those  ex- 
tremes there  is  enormous  variation. 
Maryland,  for  example,  has  only  24 
school  districts,  one  in  each  county  and 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  while  Michi- 
gan has  628  school  districts. 

Obviously,  these  districts  vary  in  geo- 
graphic size,  number  of  pupils  and  in  all 
sorts  of  other  ways  with  no  established 
pattern.  A  small,  rural  district  might 
have  hundreds  of  attendance  zones.  In 
one  metropolitan  area  there  might  be  a 
single  district  which  covers  many  at- 
tendance zones,  while  in  a  similar  area  in 
another  State  there  might  be  numerous 
local  school  districts.  Clearly,  the  only 
fair  way  to  treat  the  problem  of  court- 
ordered  busing  is  by  attendance  zones, 
rather  than  school  districts.  That  is  the 
House  approach.  The  Senate  approach 
would  introduce  a  host  of  inequities  be- 
cause there  is  no  uniform  method  of 
school  district  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ti^e  other  body  would 
have  us  discrimmate  against  some  bus- 
ing orders.  Some  orders  would  be  stayed 
pending  appeal  and  other  would  not.  We 
should  write  the  law  so  that  it  apphes 
uniformly  to  all  cases  which  involve  bus- 
ing, otherwise,  this  law  will  be  by  defini- 
tion, unfair.  The  Mansfield-Scott 
amendment  is  In  effect  telling  some 
school  boards  that  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  appeal  before  lower  court  or- 
ders go  forward,  while  it  is  telling  the 
vast  remainder  that  they  will  not  have 
that  same  opportunity. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  introduce 
an  additional  situation  in  which  the  or- 
ders of  U.S.  district  courts  would  be 
stayed  pending  appeal — that  is  where 
the  order,  as  in  Richmond,  Va.,  is  for  the 
merger  of  two  or  more  school  districts 
into  a  single  new  district  in  order  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  Although  such  an 
order  undoubtedly  includes  the  transfer 
of  pupils  from  one  attendance  zone  to 
another,  and  thus  would  be  covered  by 
our  amendment — otherwise  there  would 
be  no  point  to  the  order — the  House  con- 
ferees should  have  no  objection  to  add- 
ing this  feature  to  the  language  of  the 
House  version  so  long  as  the  rest  of  the 
House  amendment  is  preserved  intact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  taken  the 
language  of  our  amendment  and  they 
have  twisted  it  just  enough  to  undercut 
its  true  intent.  They  have  tried  to  ren- 
der it  meaningless.  They  are  attempting 
to  evade  the  clear  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
House.  But,  most  important,  the  Mans- 
field-Scott version  of  section  1701  is  at- 
tempting to  evade  the  views  and  feelings 
of  millions  of  Americans,  both  black  and 
white,  who  oppose  forced  busing. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  but.  most 
especially,  so  that  this  House  will  con- 
tinue to  truly  represent  the  American 
people  that  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
we  retain  the  original  language  of  the 
amendment  to  stay  court  ordered  busing. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  every- 
one to  support  the  instructions  to  Insist 
on  this  amendment  when  the  House  and 
Senate  meet  in  conference. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
would  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes;  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  the  gentleman  several  questions. 
First,  is  the  Broomfield  amendment 
retroactive? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes;  It  is. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  retroac- 
tive in  its  entirety? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  In  its  entirety. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  second 
question  is  this :  Your  amendment  states 
that  the  effectiveness  of  "any  order  "  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  of  students 
"shall  be  postponed." 

Now,  does  that  mean  that  it  would  af- 
fect orders  wWch  have  already  been  put 
into  effect  or  put  into  partial  effect?  In 
other  words,  all  would  be  suspended 
pending  final  appeal? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
one  other  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boggs)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it 
the  intent  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment that  this  stay  during  an  appeal  of 
any  order  shall  be  equally  applicable  not 
only  to  orders  involving  forced  busing 
but  to  desegregation  cases  generally? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes;  it  would  be, 
in  both  cases. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Miclilgan 
t  Mr.  Brown)  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  a  bit  of 
a  dilemma  with  respect  to  this  question. 
a  dilemma  that  is  occasioned  because  I 
feel  very  .strongly  about  the  so-c^alled 
Broomfield  amendment.  I  tliink  J*  is  en- 
tirely appropriate.  As  a  lawyer  \  tliink 
it  is  essential.  But.  I  have  doubts  about 
the  other  amendments  which  are  in- 
corporated in  the  motion  to  inftioict. 

I  have  already  seen  many  cases  where 
an  opportunity  for  any  kind  of  a  hear- 
ing on  the  merits  has  been  denied  with 
respect  to  implementation  of  racial  bal- 
ance plans  that  have  been  aiTirmati\ely 
ordered  by  lower  courts  and  where  the 
appellate  courtf.  have  never  looked  be- 
yond tlie  findings  of  the  lower  court,  the 
district  court,  even  all  the  way  to  tiie 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This  meaiLs  that  an 
erroneous  determination  made  at  the 
local  level,  at  the  district  court  level,  is 
perpetuated  and  a  school  di.stnct  is  re- 
quired to  abide  by  it  irrespective  of  tlie 
ultimate  merit  of  that  determination 
pending  such  time  as  a  fina'.  decision  is 
made. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  so-called 
Broomfield  amendment  Ls  ab.solutcly  es- 
sential. I  am  much  di.stressed.  however, 
about  the  .<;o-called  A.shb:ook  and  Green 
amendment.^  i  tliink  that  the  A^hbrook 
amendment  m  particular  goes  further 
than  is  neces.sary  to  accompIi.=;h  what 
would  be  the  will  of  tliis  House  if  the  will 
of  this  House  could  be  expre.ssed  with 
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greater  clarity  than  it  is  expressed  in 
the  Ashbrcxjk  amendment. 

It  was  my  intent  to  consider  seeking 
your  support  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  on  the  Ruth  motion  in  order 
that  I  might  amend  the  amendments 
that  the  motion  to  instruct  would  in- 
corporate. I  would  have,  had  I  been  able 
to.  but  I  find  that  from  a  parliamentary 
standpoint  it  is  impossible.  I  would  have 
amended  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ruthi  to  pro- 
vide that  the  House  insist  that  the  House 
managers  insist  in  the  conference  on 
section  1701  of  the  House  bill,  and  that 
section  1703' b»  would  be  complied  with 
by  the  House  managers  as  I  would  amend 
it.  That  amendment,  or  those  amend- 
ments on  1703 1 b>  would  read  as  follows, 
had  I  had  that  opportunity  to  offer  them, 
and  I  quote: 

No  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  applicable  program  may  be 
u.sed  for  the  transportation  of  students  (or 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  such 
transportation!  In  order  to  effect  racial  bal- 
ance in  any  school  or  school  system. 

That  would  be  all  that  I  would  incor- 
porate so  far  as  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment is  concerned.  In  the  Green  amend- 
ment the  only  change  I  would  make  is  to 
change  the  words  "urge,  pursuade.  in- 
duce," to  the  word  "coerce."  so  that  it 
would  read 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  It  would 
read: 

No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
3f  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (Includ- 
ing the  Office  of  Education)  or  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  shall,  by  rule,  regulation, 
arder,  guideline,  or  otherwise  ( 1 )  coerce  or 
•equlre  any  local  education  agency,  or  any 
arlvate  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  or- 
;anizatlon,  to  use  any  funds  derived  from 
my  State  or  local  sources  for  any  purpose 
for  which  Federal  funds  appropriated  to 
•arry  out  any  applicable  program  may  not 
3e  used — 

And  ensuing  language. 
But  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
ny  time  expires.  I  think  the  adoption  of 
he  Broomfield  amendment  is  so  essen- 
ial  with  regard  to  this  legislation  that 
lespite  my  disagreement  with  the  Ash- 
)rook  and  Green  amendments  as  worded, 
:hat  I  intend  to  support  the  motion  to 
nstruct.  I  think  every  Member  of  the 
-louse  should  do  likewise. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FXDRD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
vill  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
[entleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
vhen  we  instruct  conferees  we  certainly 
vant  them  to  uphold  the  spirit  as  well 
i  LS  the  wording  of  the  Hou.se  position.  On 
1  he  other  hand.  I  think  we  can  get  inter- 
;iretations  that  will  clarify  and  will  be 
;ielpful  when  the  law  is  finally  wTitten. 
For  example,  I  do  not  recall  which 
Amendment  it  is  now,  but  it  savs  that  no 

( tfficer  of  the  Federal  Government 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
(f  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
]  Jrown)  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Brown  ). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  the  amer.dment  says  that  no 
ofQcer  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  certain  actions.  I  am  sure  that 
means  no  officer  of  the  Department  of 
HEW  can  take  that  action. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  his  oath  of  office  to  uphold 
the  law  of  the  United  States  can  go  into 
court  to  carrv  out  the  law  of  the  land  as 
it  ha.';  been  determined. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  you  can  dif- 
ferentiate between  HEW  which  has  no 
specific  obiiEration  to  carry  out  the  law 
of  the  land  in  the  courts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Departnirnt  of  Justice  where 
the  Attorney  General  has  taken  an  oath 
of  office  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  land. 
An  officer  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Federal  Government  can  en- 
ter into  proceedings  in  court,  where  I 
do  not  think  HEW  representatives  can 
take  action  to  undermine  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  Administrative  action. 

I  am  talking  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. I  believe  that  my  interpretation 
would  be  correct  in  this  instance,  and  if 
it  is  not,  I  would  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's comments  on  that. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  explained  it 
correctly.  I  think  the  important  thing 
here  is  that  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of 
the  House  be  upheld. 

I  interpret  that  by  instructions  by 
working  with  the  Senate,  if  the  spirit  and 
intent  can  be  upheld.  You  could  refine  it 
to  carry  out  that  spirit  and  intent.  Then 
I  would  assume  that  would  be  what  the 
House  would  want. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  express  her  view  in  that  regard 
because  I  think  another  area  of  it  cov- 
ered by  the  Ashbrook  amendment  where 
it  refers  to  even  the  transportation  of 
teachers  is  inappropriate. 

Inasmuch  as  I  believe  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  the  assignment  of  fa- 
culty to  accomplish  an  integrated  faculty 
is  not  something  that  the  House  wants  to 
absolutely  prohibit,  but  nevertheless  im- 
der  the  Ashbrook  amendment  it  would 
be  prohibited. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes for  purposes  of  debate  only  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Young). 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  Tuesday  the  voters  in  Florida  will 
engage  in  a  presidential  primary.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  several  questions,  one  being- 
Do  you  support  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
hibit forced  bu'^ing''  Or.  in  other  words, 
to  preserve  neighborhood  schools. 

Yesterday.  March  7.  more  than  10.000 
students  at  28  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  Florida— student,<;  18  years  of 
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age  and  over — voted  in  a  preliminary  bal- 
lot on  the  same  candidates  and  questions, 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of  the 
figtires.  I  think  you  will  find  them  very 
interesting  when  you  see  that  in  the 
Democratic  primary,  the  results  were  as 
follows : 

McGovem  got  1,784. 

Chisholm  was  second  with  1,373. 

Muskie  was  next  with  1,096. 

Lindsey  was  next  with  1.085. 

Humphrey  got  643. 

McCarthy  got  160. 

Wallace  got  986. 

Jackson  got  749. 

Mills  got  24. 

Hartke  got  24. 

Yorty  got  16. 

I  point  out  these  figures  to  our  col- 
leagues so  they  can  see  without  a  doubt 
that  the  philosophical  trend  established 
by  this  vote  was  very  definitely  liberal  in 
that  they  voted  strongly,  better  than  60 
percent,  for  acknowledged  liberal  candi- 
dates. 

Despite  the  very  liberal  vote  for  the 
candidates — the  students  voted  strongly 
for  the  amendment  to  prohibit  busing, 
more  than  60  percent,  or  6,119  of  these 
students  voted  "yes"— they  would  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  prohibit  busing;  and  only  4,334  voted 
••no." 

In  that  philosophical  atmosphere  I 
think  that  is  an  overwhelming  vote  for 
neighborhood  schools. 

Let  me  add  another  item  of  interest. 
Those  same  people  voted  6,315  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  allow 
voluntary  prayer  in  schools,  while  only 
2.882  voted  against.  So  if  by  any  chance 
the  House  is  wavering  in  its  determina- 
tion to  preserve  neighborhood  schools 
and  to  oppose  forced  busing,  I  beheve  this 
information  just  recited  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  strengthening  that  deter- 
mination. Incidentally,  in  the  Republican 
side  of  that  primary  vote.  President  Nix- 
on received  an  overwhelming  90  percent 
of  those  voting  as  Republicans. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  support  the  House  position 
which  included  the  Broomfield,  Ash- 
brook, and  Green  amendments  to  the 
original  legislation  voted  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ruth)  has 
been  absolutely  correct  in  his  statements 
that  the  position  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  on  November  4,  1971 
on  these  three  amendments  clearly  and 
overwhelmingly  supports  the  American 
people  in  their  belief  that  massive  busing 
does  not  contribute  to  excellence  in  edu- 
cation and,  therefore.  Federal  funds 
should  in  no  way  be  used  to  advance  the 
purpose  of  massive  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  for  the 
folio  A-ing  reasons : 

First.  The  Ashbrook  amendment, 
which  passed  by  a  very  substantial  vote 
on  November  4,  1971—231  ayes  to  126 
noes — esL-blished  a  clear  prohibition  as 
part  o'  *»--  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  that  - 
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No  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  applicable  education 
program  may  be  used  for  the  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  such  transportation)  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  In  any 
school  or  school  system. 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  who  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee,  was  merely  respond'ng  to 
an  overwhelming  number  of  school  ad- 
ministrators who  have  found  it  impos- 
sible and  totally  impractical  to  try  to 
establish  a  so-called  racial  balance  by 
any  program  of  massive  busing.  More 
important,  most  educators  that  I  have 
talked  to  in  my  own  district  have  made  it 
clear  that  massive  busing  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  education 
and.  therefore,  should  not  be  mandated 
by  anybody. 

Second.  The  Green  amendment,  which 
was  also  passed  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  4,  amends  the  Federal  ed- 
ucation laws  by  stating  that — 

No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (includ- 
ing the  Office  of  Education)  or  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  shall,  by  rule,  regulation,  or- 
der, guideline,  or  otherwise,  (1)  urge,  per- 
suade, Induce,  or  require  any  local  education 
agency,  or  any  private  nonprofit  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization,  to  use  any  funds 
derived  from  any  State  or  local  sources  for 
any  purpose  for  which  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  any  applicable  pro- 
gram may  not  be  used,  as  provided  in  this 
section,  or  (2)  condition  the  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  Federal  program  upon 
any  action  by  any  State  or  local  public  offi- 
cer or  employee  which  would  be  prohibited 
by  clause  (1)  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  offi- 
cer or  employee. 

Mrs.  Green  has  been  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee  and  could  never  be  accused 
in  any  way  of  being  opposed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education.  Mrs.  Green's 
amendment,  which  could  be  upheld  here 
today,  obviously  prevents  Federal  em- 
ployees from  trying  to  encourage  local 
school  boards  or  State  government 
boards  of  education  from  believing  that 
they  can  receive  Federal  fimds  directly 
or  indirectly  for  massive  busing  because 
she  does  not  believe,  and  I  think  she  is 
correct,  that  it  will  contribute  to  better 
education.  Mrs.  Green  stated: 

I  think  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that 
busing  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  very  complex 
school  problems  of  today. 

This  is  a  good  summary  of  the  reasons 
why  we  should  support  the  House  posi- 
tion. Mrs.  Green  further  stated  on  No- 
vember 4 : 

The  schools  are  deteriorating  before  our 
eyes.  They  are  decaying.  We  have  many  social 
problems.  We  cannot  find  enough  money  for 
our  classrooms. 

And  then  she  properly  concludes  that 
diverting  Federal  funds  from  massive 
busing  are  not  proper  conditions  under 
which  to  improve  education  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Third.  The  Broomfield  amendment, 
which  was  passed  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority on  November  4 — 235  ayes  to  125 
noes — is  an  important  addition  to  the 
general  education  codes  and  should  be 
supported  by  the  House  once  again.  The 


basic  point  of  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment wa.5,  and  still  is,  that  no  U.S.  district 
court  and/or  Federal  court  shall  require 
tiie  transfer  or  transportation  of  any  stu- 
dent or  students  from  any  school  attend- 
ance area  prescribed  by  competent  State 
or  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
achieving  so-called  racial  balance  until 
all  appeals  have  been  taken  and/or  until 
the  time  for  such  appeals  has  expired. 
In  other  words,  those  who  disagree  with 
such  busing  programs  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity under  the  Constitution  and 
through  the  courts  to  appeal  such  man- 
dates or  orders.  That  is  an  appropriate 
and  just  position  which  we  should  re- 
affirm here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  urge  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  instruct  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ruth). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Florida 
yielding  to  me.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Rxtih  of  North  Carolina 
and  urge  that  we  vote  to  instruct  our  con- 
ferees on  this  legislation  to  stand  firm 
on  the  House  position  against  the  use  of 
Federal  fimds  for  busing  students.  I  am 
also  glad  to  join  again  my  Georgia  col- 
leagues all  of  whom  have  voted  for  and 
supported  every  move  to  stop  the  busing 
of  students. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Ruth). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  just  a  mo- 
ment to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  motion  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ruth)  to  instruct  the  House  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  on  this 
higher  education  bill  to  insist  on  keep- 
ing the  antlbusing  amendments  we  have 
passed  by  overwhelming  margins. 

As  the  Federal  Government  body 
closest  to  the  people,  we  have  accurately 
reflected  the  people's  will  in  passing  a 
series  of  strong  measures  aimed  at  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  the  msissive  busing 
of  schoolchildren  simply  for  racial 
balance. 

Recent  Gallup  polls  have  shown  that 
while  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  favor  integration,  an  almost  equal 
majority  opposes  the  use  of  massive  bus- 
ing to  achieve  court-ordered  racial 
balances. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
amendments  we  have  passed  on  this  sub- 
ject are  far  more  appreciated  by  the 
Americsm  people,  and  far  more  effective 
In  solving  the  busing  problem,  than  the 
much  weaker  measures  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  solve  the 
problem,  not  to  rtm  away  from  it  or  sim- 
ply delay  Its  entrance  into  other  areas  of 
the  country.  I  have  said  that  on  the  basis 
of  past  experience,  it  will  probably  take 
a  constitutional    amendment   to   really 


solve  the  problem.  But  if  these  amend- 
ments we  passed  last  November,  which 
have  now  become  important  issues  for 
the  conference  committee,  can  solve  the 
problem  sooner,  then  I  say  so  much  the 
better. 

Thus,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
instruct  our  conferees  to  hold  fast  to  the 
Green,  Ashbrook,  and  Broomfield 
amendments,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  In 
so  voting. 

Mr,  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  have  some 
misgivings  about  the  eventual  effective- 
ness of  these  amendments  should  they 
be  retained  in  the  reported  bill.  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  amendments,  which 
we  adopted  so  convincingly  last  fall, 
truly  reflect  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  and  ever>'  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  them  included. 

While  I  suspect  that  these  provisions 
may  meet  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  courts  as  many  of  our  previous  leg- 
islative efforts  in  this  direction,  the  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  that  we  ought  to 
afford  another  opportunity  for  judicial 
interpretation.  Further,  it  certainly  ap- 
pears unlikely  at  this  juncture  that  the 
other  bodj'  is  prepared  to  adopt  one  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
to  remedy  the  forced  busing  dilemma,  so 
I  would  certainly  be  amenable  to  permit- 
ting one  more  examination  of  our  very 
clear  legislative  Intent  in  this  matter. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did 
not  point  out  the  fact  that  many  of  my 
constituents,  along  with  thousands  of 
people  across  the  countr>'  who  have  writ- 
ten me  on  this  matter,  are  not  convinced 
that  these  milder  legislative  remedies 
are  going  to  be  truly  effective  in  curb- 
ing some  of  the  more  exotic  forced  bus- 
ing schemes  which  have  been  ordered. 

In  vigorously  supporting  this  motion. 
I  only  hope  that  we  will  not  be  forced 
to  return  here  6  or  8  months  hence  with 
collective  "egg  on  our  faces"  with  hun- 
dreds of  constituents  saying  "I  told 
you  so." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  many  col- 
leagues who  feel  sus  I  do  about  this  mat- 
ter will  lend  their  support  to  this  motion 
in  order  that  we  may  present  the  strong- 
est position  possible  in  the  deliberations 
with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  vote,  one  of  our  primar>'  con- 
cerns seems  to  be  instructing  conferees. 
We  seem  to  have  a  sacred  cow  here.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  explain  to  you  that  this  is 
really  not  a  sacred  cow.  Congressmen  feel 
they  must  be  flexible,  and  as  conditions 
change,  procedures  must  vary.  Indeed,  we 
are  flexible,  because  several  Members  to- 
day have  gotten  up  and  spoken  on  how 
horrible  it  is  to  instruct  conferees,  and 
those  same  Members  thought  it  would 
be  a  marvelous  idea  to  instruct  the  con- 
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ferees  when  we  were  discussing  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  The  inconsistency 
;onnected  with  this  committee  is  appal- 
ing. 

Busing  Is  a  very  serious  situation,  and 
this  also  puts  it  in  a  different  light.  To 
ne.  it  is  an  opportunity  to  express  for 
myself  and  my  colleagues  once  again  my 
strong  feeling  about  busing.  I  am  pleased 
c  be  able  to  take  this  stand  to  instruct 
;he  conferees. 

Once  again,  with  regard  to  the  Educa- 
;ion  Committee,  the  situation  is  normal, 
rhe  will  of  the  House  and  the  will  of 
;he  Education  Committee  are  entirely 
lifferent.  This  certainly  sheds  some  light 
)n  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  caimot 
je  too  concerned  with  this  sacred  cow. 

We  have  another  old  Education  Com- 
nittee  practice.  We  have  all  this  neces- 
sary legislation  on  our  right  hand,  which 
ibsolutely  must  be  passed,  but  on  our 
eft  hand  we  have  a  little  bit  of  undesira- 
)le  legislation  which  we  must  digest  in 
)rder  to  get  the  goodies  over  on  the  right, 
joodness  knows.  I  am  fed  up  with  this 
ype  of  situation. 

So  I  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
.he  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  We  fail  to 
neet  our  responsibilities  as  Congress- 
nen  if  we  fall  to  instruct  the  conferees  in 
his  instance,  or  another  way  of  saying 
t.  if  we  fail  to  instruct  the  conferees,  we 
vill  be  throwing  a  House  rabbit  into  a 
i  Senate  briar  patch. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
leman  yield? 

Mr.  KUTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
:  rem  Florida . 

Mr  5TIEY.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
he  gentleman  on  his  remarks  and  as- 
iociate  myself  with  his  statement.  Fur- 
■  hermore  I  would  like  to  compliment  him 
(in  his  leadership  in  this  field.  We  sorely 
need  it.  I  am  delighted  that  the  gentle- 
1  nan  is  providing  it. 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
(if  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  .\NDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
( r,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
1  rom  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
I  he  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
:  notion  which  has  been  offered  by  the  dls- 
I  inguished  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina  (Mr.  Ruth)  to  instruct  House  con- 
1  erees.  It  is  ordinarily  my  policy  to  vote 
1  .gainst  such  motions  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
( onferees  chosen  by  the  House  to  attempt 
(o  fashion  a  compromise  on  legislation 
irhich  has  passed  the  other  bodj-  in  a 
(ifferent  form.  However,  I  feel  Impelled 
to  state  additional  reasons  why  I  think 
(his  particular  motion  to  instruct  is  un- 
1  ?ise. 

Last  evening  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
I  ttending  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Vet- 
<  rans  of  Foreign  Wars.  One  of  the  pro- 
l  ram  events  was  the  recitation  of  the 
I  rize-winning  oration  in  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest  by  a  young  Ameri- 
can from  Hawaii,  Evan  M.  Spangler.  He 
stated  the  proposition  that  to  be  bom 
free  is  an  accident,  and  that  he  was  a 
free  American  by  the  accident  of  birth. 
1  fowever.  to  remain  free  and  to  earn  that 
llrthright  of  freedom  for  ourselves  and 


generations  yet  to  come,  we  must  look 
upon  our  freedoms — so  gratuitously  con- 
ferred— as  a  challenge  to  translate  to 
reality  the  ideals  of  freedom,  democracy, 
and  equal  rights  which  are  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  American  system.  We 
are  currently  facing  a  challenge  to  free- 
dom in  the  very  tempestuous  and  trou- 
bled area  of  our  Nation's  schools.  Al- 
though 18  years  have  passed  since  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  we  have  still  not  attained  the 
goal  of  an  educational  system  which  pro- 
vides quality  education  to  all  of  our 
children  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  However,  we  have  made  some  very 
measurable  progress  toward  that  goal. 
The  question  which  confronts  us  now  Is 
whether  or  not  we  shall  continue  the 
long  march  thus  begun  or  whether  we 
shall,  acting  on  the  impetuosity  of  the 
moment  and  under  the  stress  of  con- 
siderable emotion,  yield  to  the  impulse 
to  find  a  temporary  palliative  for  the 
situation  which  confronts   us. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  In 
many  respects  the  Congress  has  been 
derelict  in  expressing  itself  on  matters 
of  educational  policy,  particularly  as 
they  reach  this  problem  of  racial  isola- 
tion in  the  schools.  We  have  for  too  long 
a  time  cast  almost  the  entire  burden 
upon  the  courts  of  our  land  to  define 
both  the  pace  and  the  means  whereby 
the  fundamental  right  of  receiving  a 
quality  education  shall  be  attained.  The 
vice  of  the  motion  to  instruct  is  that  It 
would  identify  the  House  with  a  posi- 
tion on  this  .subject  which  is  essentially 
negative  in  character.  We  would  inter- 
fere with  the  judicial  process  in  desegre- 
gation cases  until  such  time  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  finally  acted  or  until 
the  period  for  appeals  had  nm ;  we  would 
totally  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  purchase  transportation  for  students 
or  teachers  in  an  effort  to  desegregate 
our  schools. 

This  position,  commonly  known  as  the 
Ashbrook  amendment.  Is  particularly  ob- 
jectionable In  that  it  would  literally 
make  it  impossible  in  many  places  even 
to  dissolve  a  dual  system  and  would 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  most 
egregious  examples  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  classroom  simply  because  no 
other  alternative  to  busing  was  immedi- 
ately avaiiable.  This  clearly  would  turn 
the  clock  back  almost  a  score  of  years, 
and  continue  the  kind  of  total  racial  iso- 
lation which  can  only  lead  to  an  increas- 
ingly polarized,  divided,  and  hostile  so- 
ciety. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ments which  would  be  embraced  within 
the  motion  to  instruct  do  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  constitute  a  constructive 
solution  to  this  most  nettlesome  question 
of  how  we  should  go  about  eliminating 
the  remaining  redoubts  of  segregation 
which  exist  in  our  land.  The  suggestion 
was  made  earlier  during  the  debate  that 
a  vote  against  the  motion  to  Instruct  is 
a  vote  for  busing,  and.  indeed,  an  indi- 
cation of  complete  approbation  of  busing 
as  a  tool  to  achieve  an  end  to  segregation 
in  even,-  instance  This  represents  a 
wholly  unwarranted  conclusion. 

I  for  one  certainly  agree  with  what 


the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  in  the 
Swann  case  that  such  factors  as  the 
health  of  the  child  and  the  effect  on  bus- 
ing on  the  integrity  of  the  educational 
process  are  factors  to  be  considered.  The 
framers  of  the  Mansfield-Scott  amend- 
ment wisely  imported  this  language  into 
the  amendment  which  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed to  the  higher  education  bill,  and  which 
they  chose  in  preference  to  an  outright 
ban  on  busing  in  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstance. 

There  certainly  can  be  situations  where 
massive  busing  by  violating  these  pre- 
cepts could  be  wholly  counterproductive, 
and  I  would  vigorously  oppose  them.  On 
the  other  hand  to  adopt  the  blimderbuss 
approach  of  the  Ashbrook  amendment 
and  discard  entirely  the  use  of  the  school 
transportation  system  as  an  option  in 
ending  illegal  and  unconstitutional  seg- 
regation in  the  classroom  is  equally 
fallacious. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  recently  to 
examine  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Preyer)  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  It 
seeks  to  set  out  a  national  legislative  pol- 
icy to  improve  and  equalize  educational 
opportunities,  and  also  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges 
of  segregation  which  still  hold  us.  I  doubt 
that  even  the  authors  claim  that  it  is  the 
last  word  that  can  be  written  on  this  dif- 
ficult subject. 

However,  it  does  provide  a  thoughtful 
rationale  for  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
rather  than  adopting  the  wholly  negative 
approach  of  the  Ashbrook  amendment 
we  should  be  seeking  to  find  positive  ways 
to  implement  quality  education  on  a  non- 
segregated  basis.  Some  of  the  options 
mentioned  in  the  bill  are:  Community 
school  systems,  magnet  schools,  educa- 
tional parks,  the  right  of  a  student  to 
transfer  from  a  school  in  which  his  race 
is  in  a  minority  to  a  school  in  which  his 
race  is  in  a  majority,  a  requirement  of 
an  "equalization  of  resources"  and  the 
elimination  of  such  disparities  as  over- 
crowding, higher  pupil-teacher  ratios, 
and  inadequate  plant  facilities. 

It  would  accomplish  its  goal  of  quality 
education  by  requiring  each  State  to 
draw  up  a  State  plan  for  the  elimination 
of  segregation  and  the  achievement  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  receipt  of  funds  under  titles 
I  and  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  as  well  as  other  edu- 
cational benefits  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  great  virtue  of 
this  approach  is  that  it  represents  a  posi- 
tive effort  to  move  us  in  a  reasonable  way 
toward  the  yet  distant  goal  of  equality  in 
education. 

It  provides  incentives,  and  it  also  by 
the  same  token  would  contain  some  pen- 
alties for  those  who  do  not  aspire  to 
that  goal.  It  does  not  rely  simply  orl  bus- 
ing as  a  means  of  eliminating  racial  iso- 
lation, but  it  provides  a  wide  range  of 
options  which  can  accomplish  the  same 
purpose. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat 
that  I  believe  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  we  in  the  Congress  should  continue 
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to  passively  acquiesce  in  court  ordered 
solutions.  The  courts  were  never  de- 
signed to  run  our  education  system.  In 
many  cases  they  have  been  thrust  into 
the  arena  of  the  present  complication 
simply  because  of  a  lack  of  leadership  on 
our  part  in  defining  the  objectives  of  edu- 
cation in  our  country,  and  the  means 
whereby  that  can  be  carried  out.  I  hope 
that  we  can  defeat  the  motion  to  instruct, 
and  thus  get  on  with  the  far  more  im- 
portant task  of  playing  this  positive  and 
constructive  role. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina. 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  stand  by  the  House- 
enacted  provision  relating  to  one  of  the 
most  serious  domestic  issues  of  our  time, 
the  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren — es- 
pecially over  long  distances — to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

The  Nation  desperately  needs  the  kind 
of  legislation  which  will  serve  to  keep 
substantially  intact  our  neighborhood 
school  system  and  preserve  quality  edu- 
cation in  our  public  schools. 

America's  public  school  system  Is  now 
imder  attack  from  many  quarters.  This 
is  true  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

Consequently,  our  task  is  clear,  the 
Congress  must  act  responsibly  to  restore 
a  sense  of  sanity  to  the  school  situation 
and  enable  our  educators  to  get  back  to 
the  job  of  providing  a  quality  education 
to  each  and  every  child  in  America.  The 
time  for  action  has  come. 

If  recent  polls  are  to  be  believed,  per- 
haps four-fifths  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— Americans  of  every  race,  creed,  col- 
or, and  national  origin — share  my  strong 
distaste  for  the  forced  busing  of  students 
over  crowded  highways  in  order  to 
achieve  the  highly  elusive,  judicially  hn- 
posed  racial  balance. 

Bear  in  mind  that,  though  the  courts 
may  learnedly  discourse  upon  the  dis- 
tinctions between  de  jure  and  de  facto  in 
our  country,  the  line  has  been  drawn  so 
fine  that  most  Americans  conclude  that 
the  distinction  really  lies  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder. 

No  section  of  our  Nation  can  take  a  de- 
tached view  of  the  problems  of  busing.  It 
is  no  longer  a  sectional  matter.  The 
Mason-Dixon  line  is  no  longer  an  Iron 
curtain.  This  is  a  national  issue. 

In  any  event,  the  dual  school  system  in 
the  South  has  long  since  been  done  away 
with.  That  is  not  the  question  of  1972. 
Desegregation  or  integration  In  our 
schools  is  an  established  fact.  The  ques- 
tion today  is  whether  or  not  American 
public  education  is  to  be  built  up  or  torn 
down.  The  question  Is  whether  or  not  we 
are  willing  to  put  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren first — all  children — or  whether  we 
want  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  Fed- 
eral judges  and  Federal  bureaucrats 
whose  main  interests  seem  to  be  in  the 
arithmetic  of  racial  balance. 

A  brief  review  of  the  deviant  course  of 
judicial  construction  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion amply  serves  to  demonstrate  the  im- 


perative need  for  expeditious  congres- 
sional enactment  of  appropriate  meas- 
ures. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  both  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  cases — 
Brown  I  and  Brown  n — declared  that 
State-imposed  racial  segregation  in  pub- 
lic education  was  contrary  to  the  eqiial- 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  mandate  laid  down  in  the  Brown 
decisions  was  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  States  must  not,  on  the  basis 
of  a  child's  race,  or  color,  designate  where 
he  is  to  attend  school. 

It  was  not  imtil  12  years  after  the  deci- 
sion in  Brown  I  that  the  circuit  court  in 
United  States  against  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education,  in  a  surprising 
stretch  of  judicial  imagination,  first  di- 
vined that  Brown  I  did  more  than  pro- 
hibit segregation;  yea,  that  it  com- 
manded integration. 

The  approach  conceived  of  in  Jefferson 
said  school  boards  have  an  "affirmative 
duty"  to  eliminate  the  "last  vestiges  of 
the  dual  system"  and  establish  a  "unitary- 
system."  This  decision  left  the  courts  in 
confusion  and  gave  rise  to  a  proliferation 
of  judicial  decisions  irreconcilable  in 
their  results. 

This  confusion  is  understandable  when 
one  realizes,  that  the  decisions  are  such, 
for  example,  that  a  school  district  in  Cin- 
cirmati,  Ohio,  was  told  that  the  existence 
of  all-black  schools  was  of  no  constitu- 
tional consequence,  while,  in  one  short 
sentence,  all  of  the  schools  of  the  fifth 
circuit  were  "put  on  notice"  that  the  all- 
black  schools  of  the  South  must  be  inte- 
grated or  abandoned  in  3  weeks. 

Now,  17  years  after  enunciation  of  the 
principle  of  racial  neutrality  by  the 
Brown  court,  the  pronouncement  of  the 
High  Court  in  the  Swann  decision  brings 
us  full  circle  to  the  pre-Brown  days.  Our 
Constitution,  according  to  the  Swann 
court,  not  only  permits  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  their  race,  but,  in  fact,  demands  it. 

Accordingly,  the  court  in  Swann  af- 
firmed the  low-er  court  order  imposing 
a  racial  balance  requirement  of  71  per- 
cent white  and  29  percent  black  on  all 
of  the  schools  of  the  Charlotte,  N.C. 
system,  this  being  the  racial  composition 
of  the  entire  school  system. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that 
this  result  was  contemplated  by  the 
Court  in  1954  and  1955  when  the  Brown 
decisions  were  announced. 

But.  more  importantly,  what  does  all 
of  this  mean  in  human  terms.  A  good 
hard  look  at  the  history  and  current  sit- 
uation in  busing  is  all  it  takes  to  realize 
that  programs  of  forced  busing  have  had 
the  effect  of  destroying  the  long  estab- 
lished neighborhood  school  concept.  This 
has  been  a  tragic  mistake. 

Busing  is  based  on  an  educational  fal- 
lacy, as  well  as  false  constitutional  logic. 
and  not  only  wastes  taxpayers'  money, 
but  is  disruptive  to  the  child,  the  .school, 
family  and  neighborhood. 

The  nationwide  lack  of  success  with 
busing  programs  could  easily  have  been 
predicted,  since  busing  a  child  many 
miles  to  school  is  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  the  same  as  providing  him 
with  a  favorable  educational  environ- 
ment. Many  educators  feel  that  busing 


in  reality  creates  new  tensions  and  anxi- 
eties at  a  lime  when  a  child  is  ali:ady 
beset  with  the  many  problems  which  go 
along  with  adolescence  and  growing  up. 

Busing  removes  a  child  from  one  of 
his  mo.si  powprlul  ."^ource-s  of  .security — 
hi.s  neighborhood  or  community.  It  may 
place  him  in  an  atmosphere  to  which  he 
can  only  react  with  anxuty.  Whether  a 
commuiuly  or  a  neighborhood  is  rich  or 
poor,  well  kept  or  run  down,  there  is 
no  place  like  home. 

Just  the  fact  that  a  child,  black  or 
white,  is  being  bused  into  a  different 
neighborhood  has  a  negative  effect,  for 
it  forces  upon  the  black  child  society's 
judgment  that  there  mu;-t  be  something 
inferior  with  his  own  neighborhood.  This 
prompts  fear  and  resentment,  and  right- 
ly so. 

Beside  children  and  lamihes,  neighbor- 
hoods and  commianities  also  suffer  when 
busing  programs  are  instituted  on  a 
w-holesale  basis.  The  entire  community  is 
disrupted  and  thrown  into  upheaval.  We 
have  all  read  about  what  is  happening  as 
the  result  of  the  Richmond,  Va..  decision. 

It  is  regrettable  but  true  that  busing 
has  often  been  closely  related  to  bitter 
community  conflict.  It  has  caused  vio- 
lence. In  Denver,  where  a  busing  program 
to  speed  up  integration  had  been  started 
in  the  fall  of  1969,  someone  bombed  and 
burned  23  schoolbuses.  Ironically,  some 
of  the  buses  were  only  used  to  take 
handicapped  children  to  special  educa- 
tion classes. 

I  am  told  that  when  busing  was  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools  of  Brcwkljn 
Heights,  N.Y.,  6  years  ago.  the  school  be- 
came the  center  of  a  terrible  controversy, 
which  has  intensified  through  the  years 
rather  than  abated. 

Commtmity  groups  in  that  area — some 
for  and  some  against — have.  I  under- 
stand, fought  w-ith  such  intensity  during 
the  entire  6  years  that  parents  with 
schoolage  children  have  moved  out  of  the 
area,  neighbors  once  friendly  have 
stopped  speaking  to  each  other,  and  the 
school  itself  has  become  a  place  where 
proper  education  is  almost  impossible 

Even  the  pattern  of  disruption  to  in- 
dividual lives  and  community  organiza- 
tion might  conceivably  be  justifiable 
upon  some  basis  of  demonstrable  im- 
provement in  the  educational  product  of 
the  public  schools.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  There  is  no  demonstrable  im- 
provement. Busing  is  a  100  percent,  un- 
adulterated failure. 

Forced  busing  for  unreasonable  dis- 
tances through  heavy  traffic  from  one 
well  established  neighborhood  to  another 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  together 
an  arbitrary  percentage  of  children  of 
different  races  is  imwise.  urmecessary, 
and  injm-ious  to  the  health,  education. 
and  general  well-being  of  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  crisis  de- 
mands that  the  Congress  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  examine  the  busing  i.ssue 
and  to  re.solve  it  sensibly. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  \viU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record)  . 
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Jlr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  conferees  should  be  instructed 
to  :  ollow  the  House  position.  The  House 
has  spoken  eloquently  with  a  heavy  vote. 
Thi:  Senate  has  spoken  weakly,  with  a 
ver^'  marginal  vote. 

Jlr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  best  solution 
to    he  problems  of  busing  lies  in  a  con— 
stit  Litional  amendment. 

I  louse  Joint  Resolution  30,  introduced 
ne  on  January  22,  1971,  is  the  earliest 
constitutional     amendment 
3re  the  Congress.  Shortly  after  I  sub- 
it,  I  asked  that  hearings  be  held 
;his  subject. 

at  that  early  time  in  1971.  there 

apparently  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 

a  feeling  that  hearings  would  not 

held  at  any  time  in  the  near  future 

I  was  so  advised  by  letter.  So  as  time 

on,  I  mtroduced  the  first  discharge 

in  the  92d  Congress  on  this  sub- 

and  as  months  passed,  a  great  in- 

has  now  mounted  into  what  is  ap- 

to  me  to  be  a  strong  majority 

in  the  country  and  in  the  House 

]  Representatives  in  favor  of  an  amend- 

of  tliis  type. 

"the    original    constitutional    amend- 

t  which  I  introduced  on  January  22, 

1,   was   not   as   perfectly   drafted   as 

have  been  wished,  although  it  was 

best  that  I  could  come  up  with  at 

t  time.  I  have  now  introduced  House 

Resolution  1073,  as  a  substitute  for 

Joint  Resolution  30.  The  purpose 

identical  but  the  wording  is  improved 

House  Joint  Resolution  1073.  There- 

I  am  supporting  House  Joint  Reso- 

1073.  It  is  a  very  brief  amendment 

reads  as  follows : 


Sxjtlon 


1.  No  student  shall  be  compelled 
ttend  a  public  school  other  than  the  one 
neajrest  his  residence. 

Ssctlon  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
po?  er  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation 
the  provisions  of  his  article:  and  to  ensure 
eqial  educational  opportunities  for  all  stu- 
derta  wherever  located. 

'  "he  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
coi  ntry,  of  all  races  and  economic  posi- 
tio  IS.  favor  strongly  the  idea  that  no 
student  should  be  compelled  to  attend  a 
pulilic  school  other  than  the  one  near- 
est his  residence.  There  are  many  thou- 
sar  ds  of  black  people  as  well  as  of  white 
pe<  pie  in  the  district  which  I  represent: 
anil  many  in  both  groups  have  strongly 
urf  ed  me  to  actively  work  for  a  consti- 
tutonal  provision  such  as  above  recited 
and  none  have  voiced  opposition  to  this 
point  of  view.  I  am.  of  course,  most 
fariiliar  with  the  problem  of  busing  in 
my  own  district.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Cur- 
rertly  about  43.000  students  there  are 
bui  ed  for  racial  ratios  and  by  the  end 
of  this  year  the  court  orders  make  the 
fig:  ire  63.000  to  be  bused  for  racial  ratios. 
Th;  current  costs  in  Jacksonville  for 
coi  rt-ordered  busing  are  $825,000  and 
lOQ  extra  buses,  and  by  the  end  of  this 
ye£  r  the  figures  are  $1,175,000  and  150 
exi  ra  buses  for  this  purpose. 

!  ly  congressional  district  is  30  miles 
wi(  e  and  the  school  district  is  as  wide 
am  1  covers  over  800  square  miles.  People 
art  bused  in  this  tremendous  district 
thi  ough  the  downtown  traffic  all  the  way 
aciosss  town — black  people  and  white 
pe(  pie — and  they  are  furious  about  it. 


To  bus  students  long  distances  across 
cities,  large  and  small,  and  thus  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  time  for  study  and 
their  time  for  recreation  and  their  time 
for  being  with  their  parents  in  charac- 
ter-molding activitie.?,  is  a  penalty  that 
neither  this  generation  nor  any  other 
generation  should  have  to  pay  Children 
go  to  school  to  learn.  Busing  neither  adds 
to  their  learning  in  the  usual  educational 
processes  nor  in  any  other. 

People  in  low-income  brackets  experi- 
ence the  greatest  difficulties  because  of 
the  current  busing  situation.  Every  min- 
ute that  they  can  have  their  children 
with  them  is  important  to  them  since 
they  are  not  financially  fixed  so  that  they 
can  buy  some  things  and  services  that 
those  in  the  wealthier  groups  can  buy. 
Also,  when  busing  becomes  particularly 
intolerable  to  them,  they  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  place  their  children  in  private 
schools.  Neither  do  they  have  the  chance 
to  have  these  children  perform  house- 
hold duties  that  are  important  in  low- 
income  bracket  families  to  hold  the  fam- 
ily together. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  deny- 
ing to  these  people  of  the  opportunity  to 
be  with  their  children  in  character- 
molding  activities  which  are  now  difRcult 
because  of  the  long  periods  of  time  that 
these  children  must  be  away  from  their 
home  influences. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment that  I  propo.se  would  not  deprive 
anybody  of  anything.  It  is  not  a  return 
to  the  old  dual  school  system.  It  would 
not  prevent  a  student  being  assigned  to  a 
school  more  distant  than  his  neighbor- 
hood school  if  he  or  his  parents  preferred 
the  other  school  for  some  reason.  It  just 
prevents  this  being  forced  upon  him. 

Further,  it  attempts  by  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  amendment  to  insure  that 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
students,  wherever  located,  will  be  at- 
tained: and  it  puts  the  responsibility  on 
Congress  to  do  this.  Various  suggestions 
were  made  to  me  as  to  how  to  place  this 
responsibility  on  Congress.  Some  sug- 
gested that  the  right  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  should  be  asserted  as  a  con- 
stitutional right  in  the  ordinary  formula 
for  the  establishment  of  rights.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that  result,  but  I  did 
not  put  it  in  the  wording  which  I  Intro- 
duced because  I  did  not  know  how  that 
sort  of  wording  could  be  enforced  by  the 
courts  since  the  local  governments  have 
the  basic  responsibility  to  run  schools 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  change  that.  The 
way  I  have  worded  it  in  my  constitutional 
amendment  is  workable  because,  while 
leaving  schools"  management  in  the 
grassroots,  the  re.sponsibility  is  put  on 
Congress  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunities throughout  the  United  States  in 
a  way  which  would  not  give  rise  to  indi- 
vidual lawsuits  but  instead  give  ri.se  to 
legislation  of  a  guideline  and  fund-pro- 
ducing type.  This,  I  take  it,  Is  what  is 
most  needed. 

I  believe  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  I  have  introduced  Is  a  work- 
able, clean  provision,  behind  which  aU 
Americans  can  rally  for  the  improvement 
of  the  education  for  the  youth  of  our 
country.  I  believe  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  have  so  much  support  that  if 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  brings  it 


out  for  our  consideration  It  can  become 
the  law  of  the  land  within  less  than  a 
year.  Other  amendments,  less  popular  on 
other  subjects,  have  been  enacted  in  less 
time. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BoGGS  > .  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  As  I  said  earlier 
in  the  debate  today,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  can  put  this  busing  issue  to  rest 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  move  on  with 
this  bill.  It  should  be  perfectly  clear  by 
the  vote  just  taken  that  the  feeling  in 
this  Hoiise  reflects  to  a  great  extent  the 
feeling  of  the  American  people  on  this 
question  of  busing. 

The  motion  to  table  was  defeated  2  to 
1.  A  nationwide  survey  shows  77  percent 
of  the  American  people  are  opposed  to 
busing.  So  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  unless 
we  take  the  action  proposed  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, we  are  going  to  go  to  conference 
and  be  imable  to  reach  agreement  and 
have  to  come  back  to  the  House  for  more 
rancor. 

Meanwhile,  the  clock  will  continue  to 
rim,  and  the  emergency  school  bill,  which 
offers  so  much  hope  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  Integrating 
America's  schools,  will  be  delayed  further. 
This  bill  has  had  a  rough  time  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half.  There  were  those 
who  predicted  it  would  never  come  to 
fruition.  We  are  now  at  a  point  where  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  effectively  help 
school  districts  deal  with  this  problem 
in  a  very  effective  manner. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  hope  we  would 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  so  we 
can  put  to  rest  this  needless  debate  in 
busing  which  has  divided  the  Nation. 

Let  us  try  to  get  this  legislation  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  President's  desk 
and  get  appropriations  for  it. 

The  bill  adopted  by  the  House  has  an 
amendment  which  I  hope  will  be  retained 
in  conference,  although  it  is  not  a  subject 
of  the  instruction  resolution.  It  is  a 
neighborhood  school  amendment  which 
provides  that — 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  any  local  educational  agency  which 
assigns  students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
geographic  attendance  areas  drawn  on  a 
racially  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  adopt  any 
other  method  of  student  assignment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  key  words  are: 
"racially  nondiscriminatory."  I  believe 
this  is  an  important  provision  of  the  bill. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  define  a  neighborhood  school. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  amendments 
passed  by  the  Senate  are  not  good  faith 
amendments.  They  say,  among  other 
things,  that  it  is  all  right  to  bus  black 
children  as  they  have  been  bused  for  the 
last  100  years.  It  is  OK  to  have  the  black 
children  get  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  be  bused  all  over  the  place, 
but  do  not  try  to  bus  their  white  counter- 
parts. I  submit  this  kind  of  dlscrimina- 
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tion   will   never   stand   up   in   judicial 
review. 

I  tell  the  Members  the  amendments  we 
have  adopted  in  the  House  when  this  bill 
was  before  us  can  be  worked  out.  If  any- 
body wiU  take  the  time  to  read  the  whole 
school  bill,  he  will  find  a  constellation  of 
exciting  projects  being  made  available 
to  public  schools  all  across  this  country 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  It  seems  to  me 
the  issue  is  to  finally  move  this  bill,  be- 
cause there  are  thousands  of  school  dis- 
tricts around  the  country  that  need  this 
money. 

I  submit  the  debate  over  busing  will 
prove  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
IS  a  battle  that  will  be  determined  by  the 
Court.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  wise  thing 
for  us  today  is  to  adopt  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  see  if  we  caimot  get  this 
money  to  the  scaool  districts  of  America. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  properly  concerned  over  the 
quality  of  education,  I  am  opposed  to 
busing  of  schoolchildren  merely  for  the 
sake  of  racial  balance.  Widespread  bus- 
ing to  meet  racial  quotas  is  proving  dis- 
ruptive to  our  school  system,  making  it 
difficult  for  parents  to  have  access  to 
schools  and  teachers.  Money  is  being 
spent  on  busing  that  should  be  spent  on 
education.  Those  who  equate  racial  bal- 
ance with  quality  education  completely 
misstate  the  situation.  It  was  and  is 
wrong  to  bus  children  on  a  mandatory 
basis  for  any  reason  except  to  provide 
sound  education. 

Withholding  of  Federal  funds  as  a  club 
over  local  schools  to  compel  racial  quotas 
is  wrong. 

The  obligation  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  to  provide  the  finest  possible 
education  for  the  students  under  their 
jurisdiction.  To  give  integration  priority 
over  sound  educational  administration 
creates  more  problems  than  it  solves  and 
works  to  the  detriment  of  the  student, 
the  teacher,  and  the  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. HEW,  nor  the  courts  have  re- 
spected nor  properly  interpreted  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  in  this  area.  Therefore, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools.  It  was  and  Is  wrong  in  the 
South  to  bus  children  to  obtain  racial 
segregation;  it  Is  just  as  wrong  to  bus 
children  on  a  mandatory  basis  for  any 
reason  except  to  provide  sound  educa- 
tion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  am 
fearful  that  the  committees  that  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  will  not  produce 
legislation  that  is  needed  to  control 
court-ordered  excessive  busing  plans,  I 
am  supporting  the  motion  this  afternoon 
'o  instruct  the  House  conferees  to  in- 
sist on  language  previously  adopted  when 
the  higher  education  bill  was  passed  last 
November  in  this  body. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren,  not  because  I  am 
opposed  to  integration,  but  rather,  be- 
cause I  so  strongly  support  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept. 

For  centuries,  we  have  placed  a  special 


emphasis  on  the  family  unit,  and  we  have 
felt  that  it  is  the  parents'  right  to  edu- 
cate their  children  until  the  child  reaches 
the  age  of  school  attendance. 

Some  countries  do  not  agree  with  this 
principle.  They  take  the  children  away 
from  the  parents  and  the  child  is  raised 
by  the  State.  The  parents  are  allowed  to 
periodically  visit  the  children. 

We  have  rejected  this  philosophy,  and 
rightly  so. 

If  we  agree  that  the  home  and  the 
security  it  provides  is  best  for  a  child's 
development,  then  we  must  agree  that 
the  front  yard,  the  block,  and  the  famil- 
iar surroundings  of  the  neighborhood 
are  equally  conducive  to  a  child's  devel- 
opment. 

The  point  we  should  be  debating  today 
is  quality  education.  How  do  we  elevate 
aD  schools  to  such  a  standard  that  all 
children — rich  or  poor — receive  a  su- 
perior education?  How  do  we  provide  a 
child  with  the  tools  he  or  she  needs  to 
compete  in  today's  society? 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  every 
diploma  should  have  an  equal  value, 
whether  earned  in  a  disadvantaged  area, 
or  in  a  wealthy  area. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  improve  all  of  our  schools  so  as 
to  provide  a  quality  education  for  all  of 
our  children. 

I  know  that  some  of  our  schools  in  the 
disadvantaged  areas  are  not  equal.  I 
know  that  graduates  from  some  of  our 
schools  are  not  qualified  to  compete  with 
graduates  from  other  schools. 

But.  rather  than  force  the  busing  of 
children  to  an  alien  environment,  we 
must  expend  more  of  our  energj'  and 
more  of  our  resources  to  elevate  the  qual- 
ity of  those  schools  to  a  superior  level. 

The  education  a  child  receives  should 
not  depend  on  the  location  of  the  school, 
neither  should  a  child's  education  depend 
on  the  resources  of  the  community.  In- 
stead, we  must  provide  an  equal  educa- 
tion to  every  student,  and  that  education 
can  best  take  place  at  a  superior  school 
located  close  to  the  family,  and  close  to 
the  familiar  surroimdings  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  FL"5fNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  motion  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees to  insist  on  the  House  position  on 
the  antibusing  amendments  to  S.  659. 
Overwhelming  opposition  has  arisen  all 
over  the  United  States  to  mass  busing 
required  by  court  orders,  and  we  -have 
the  opportunity  today  to  correct  past 
mistakes.  At  the  same  time  the  Congress 
must  bridle  and  rein  the  sincere  but  mis- 
guided zealots  who  have  distorted  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  ordering  mass 
busing  of  public  school  students  as  an 
experiment  for  social  change  to  the  det- 
riment of  quality  public  school  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Busing  schoolchildren  long  distances, 
past  schools  in  their  neighborhoods 
equipped  to  teach  them,  in  the  name  of 
Improving  educational  opportunities  for 
any  segment,  large  or  small,  is  the  height 
of  experimental  folly  which  has  proven 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  our  Crov- 
errunent  is  capable  of  dangerous,  expen- 
sive, and  nonproductive  experimentation 
v«.iih  the  lives,  futures,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  our  children. 


Mr,  Speaker,  the  time  has  come,  in- 
deed it  has  passed,  when  our  efforts 
shoidd  be  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  education  in  all  our  public 
schools  wlierever  they  are  located, 
thereby  strengthening  community  inter- 
est, confidence,  and  pride  in  all  public 
schools  and  the  educational  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  today  has  an 
opportumty  to  remove  an  experimental 
failure  from  the  public  educational  struc- 
ture in  our  countr>-  and  to  transform  our 
pubhc  school  systems  into  educational 
institutions  rather  than  laboratories  for 
social  change.  Our  children  are  not 
guinea  pigs  but  human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  to  m.-^ist  on 
the  House  amendments  to  S.  659. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to 
express  my  opposition  to  all  efforts  to 
instruct  House  conferees  to  msist  on  any 
of  the  antibusing  amendments  adopted 
during  the  proceedings  on  S,  659. 

The  emotional  furor  over  busing  has 
obliterated  the  substantive  issue  of  the 
need  for  excellence  in  education  lor  all 
students.  The  phrase  "quality  education' 
has  been  so  abused  that  it  may  become  a 
euphemism  for  segregated  schooLs  It  is 
in  danger  of  becoming,  to  blacks,  a  code 
phrase  like  "law  and  order."  The  heat 
which  has  been  generated  has  tost  us 
the  support  of  some  formerly  ardent 
white  spokesmen  for  civil  rights.  The 
busing  furor  is  a  symptom,  like  pain,  of 
the  effort  which  has  been  made  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  Brown  agauL-it  Board 
of  Education  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Busing  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  many  commmiitics.  The 
courts  have  required  it  because  it  works. 

If  my  antibusing  colleagues  who  pro- 
fess commitment  to  excellence  m  educa- 
tion for  all  students  are  smceie.  they 
will  support  open  housing  efforts,  broadly 
based  school  financmg,  and  some  bu.smg 
where  it  is  required  by  local  court  de- 
crees. Let  us  stop  arguing  about  the  pain 
and  get  to  work  on  the  disease;  Our  dual 
school  system,  one  for  the  affiuent  and 
the  white  and  one  for  the  poor  and  the 
minorities. 

The  conferees  will  have  an  exceedmgly 
difficult  task  in  reconciling  tlie  basic  pro- 
visions on  higher  education.  The  busmg 
issue  never  belonged  in  this  bill,  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  bind  the  conferees  to 
these  ill-conceived  antibusing  amend- 
ments adopted  in  a  heated  marathon 
session. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
on  this  motion  to  instruct  disgraces  us 
all.  For  those  of  us  who  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  in 
the  1950's,  it  is  hard  to  believe  tliat  to- 
day, in  1972,  we  are  debatmg  actions 
which  would  retain  the  remnant.s  of  ra- 
cial segregation  m  our  pubhc  schools. 
We  have  reached  this  sorr>'  state  because 
this  administration  and  its  aJhes  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  encouraged  and 
aided  the  resurgence  of  this  narrow- 
minded  view. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  failed 
in  its  obligation  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  has  failed  to  extricate  us  from 
the  enervating,  soul-sapping  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  has  failed  in  its  man- 
agement of  the  economy.  It  has  failed 
in  the  undertaking  of  the  desperately 
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needed  review  and  revltalization  of  our 
1  )asic  institutions.  But  most  culpably  and 
most  tragically,  it  has  failed  to  provide 
ihe  moral  leadership  to  permit  this  Na- 
lion  to  continue  the  commitment  to  de- 
iegregated  education  which  was  begun 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration  al- 
1  nost  20  years  ago. 

The  antibusing  amendments  which  the 
:  louse  affixed  to  the  Higher  Education 
licX,  were  no  more  and  no  less  than  an- 

<  ther  attempt  to  turn  back  the  clock  to 
i ,  time  when  racial  segregation  of  schools 
1  »-as  the  accepted  state  of  affairs  of  edu- 
( atlon  in  this  country.  Nearly  20  years 
i  ,go,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  sepa- 
j  ate  educational  facilities  were  inher- 

<  ntly  unequal;  from  that  historic  deci- 
;  ion  Is  derived  oiir  present  effort  to  assure 
( uality  integrated  educational  oppor- 
timlty  for  all  Americans.  Busing  is  not 
ttie  only  means  for  achieving  this  end, 
l  ut  it  is  an  acceptable  means,  and  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  attacks 
I  pon  busing  as  a  means  are  really  dis- 
juised  attacks  upon  the  end — quality  in- 
t?grated  education.  Those  who  claim 
t  hat  busing  has  nothing  to  do  with  racial 
f  ?gregation  are  either  fooling  themselves 
cr  trying  to  fool  others.  Forced  busing 
J  as  become  a  code  word  for  racism  as 
SLirely  as  Jim  Crow  represented  that 
sime  concept  25  years  ago. 

Today  we  are  debating  whether  to  in- 
s  bruct  the  House  conferees  on  the  Higher 
Education  bill  to  insist  upon  the  anti- 
t  using  amendments  with  which  we  hys- 
terically adorned  that  legislation.  We 
riust  reject  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
c  anferees,  as  we  should  have  rejected  the 
amendments  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
cause unequal  educational  opportunity, 
fjr  which  antibusing  provisions  are  a 
cxle  phrase,  is  contrary  to  every  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  this  coun- 
t  -y  is  built. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  to  deny 
I  ederal  aid  to  those  school  districts  al- 
r;ady  busing  is  grossly  unfair.  In  my 
c  Dngressional  district  school  districts 
tave  now  been  busing  for  many  years. 
£  ome  of  the  busing  was  a  result  of  HEW 
decrees  and  Federal  court  orders.  Much 
of  it  has  been  voluntary. 

The  dual  school  system  Is  a  thing  of 
t  le  past  in  my  area  of  South  Carolina. 
There  is  no  way  to  return  to  a  segre- 
gated school  system.  Most  of  my  people 
V  ould  oppose  a  dual  school  system  even 
i  it  were  possible  to  reincarnate  this  rehc 
of  the  past. 

The  unitary  school  systems  now  in  op- 
e-ation  throughout  my  district  is  made 
largely  possible  by  the  busing  of  pupils. 
1  here  is  no  way  my  schools  can  continue 
t )  operate  and  function  properly  with- 
0  it  busing. 

In  the  schoolyard  of  my  hometown 
high  school  at  this  moment  there  are  88 
bases.  To  deny  Federal  aid  to  continue 
t:iis  busing  operation  is  to  hamper  and 
hamstring   quality   education. 

The  result  will  be  increased  property 
t;,xes  on  the  citizens  of  my  district,  tax- 
payers who  are  already  saddled  with  ex- 
cessively high  taxes,  local  communities 
which  are  desperately  seeking  means  to 
raise  revenue.  It  would  be  incredible  to 
lix  them  further  to  bus  schoolchildren 
a  id  deny  them  urgently  needed  Federal 
funds. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  oppose  the  motion 
to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to  stand 
by  the  amendment  which  would  pro- 
hibit Federal  aid  for  school  busing.  I  will 
not  support  an  amendment  which  will 
foster  hardship  on  my  people,  while  per- 
mitting other  areas  of  the  country  to 
abandon  school  busing.  This  to  me  is 
grossly  unfair  and  smacks  of  dual  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  to  bus,  and  we 
do,  then  my  plea  is  to  aid  school  districts 
which  are  busing,  so  more  money  will 
be  available  for  superior  education. 

To  deny  the  2,000  or  more  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  busing  imder  Federal 
court  orders  the  $1.5  billion  ir  the  orig- 
inal bill  smells  of  political  trickery  and  a 
cruel  hoax  perpetrated  on  law-abiding 
people  who  entered  into  busing  agree- 
ments in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill,  ur- 
gently needed  for  higher  education  in 
this  country.  We  need  this  extra  money 
to  aid  those  districts  already  busing, 
so  that  our  schoolchildren  will  be  better 
equipped  for  higher  education  in  the 
future. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  aU  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  matter  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina   (Mr.  Ruth). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  272,  nays  140.  not  voting  19, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No,  66] 
YEAS — 272 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
.A.ndersoii, 

Calif. 
Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bett3 
Bevlll 
Blas?l 
Blester 
Blackb'-irn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 


BrcyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H, 
Clawscm.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cotter 
Cou?hlln 
Crane 


Curlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

Danlelaon 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  S.O. 

Davis.  Wis. 

do  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Emisk! 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Fisher 


Flowers 

Landrum 

Ruth 

Flynt 

Latta 

St  Germain 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Ijennon 

Sandman 

Ford, 

Lent 

Sarbanes 

William  D. 

Uoyd 

Satterfleld 

Forsythe 

Long,  La. 

Scherle 

Fountain 

Long,  Md. 

Schmltz 

Frellnghuysen    Lujan 

Schneebell 

Frey 

McClure 

Schwengel 

Fulton 

McColllster 

Scott 

Fuqua 

McDade 

Sebellus 

Gallflanakls 

McDonald, 

Shoup 

Garmatz 

Mich. 

Shrlver 

Gettys 

McEwen 

Slkes 

Glalmo 

McKay 

Skubitz 

Glbbona 

McKevltt 

Slack 

Goldwater 

McKlnney 

Smith,  Calif. 

Goodllng 

McMlUan 

Smith,  N.T. 

Grasso 

Mahon 

Snyder 

Gray 

Mann 

Spence 

Green,  Oreg. 

Martin 

Springer 

Griffin 

Mathlaa.  CaUf 

.   Staggers 

Griffiths 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Stanton, 

Groaa 

Michel 

James  V. 

Grover 

Miller,  Ohio 

Steed 

Gubser 

Mills.  Ark. 

Steele 

Hagan 

MUls,  Md. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Haley 

Minahall 

Stephens 

Hall 

Wzell 

Stratton 

Halpern 

Mollohan 

Stuckey 

HamUton 

Monagan 

Sullivan 

Hanuner- 

Montgomery 

Talcott 

schmldt 

Murphy,  111. 

Taylor 

Hanna 

Myers 

Teague,  Calif. 

Harsha 

Natcher 

Teague.  Tex. 

Harvey 

Nedzl 

Terry 

Hastings 

Nelsen 

Thompson,  Ga 

Hays 

Nichols 

Thomson,  Wis 

Hubert 

O'Hara 

Thone 

Heinz 

O'Konskl 

Tlernan 

Henderson 

Passman 

Vander  Jagt 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Patman 

Veysey 

HUUs 

Felly 

Vlgorlto 

Hogan 

Pettis 

Waggonner 

Horton 

Peyser 

Wampler 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

Ware 

Hungate 

Plmle 

Wballey 

Hunt 

Poage 

Whltehurst 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

Whltten 

Ichord 

Price,  Tex. 

Wldnall 

Jacobs 

Puclnskl 

Wiggins 

Jarman 

PurceU 

Williams 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Qulllen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Randall 

Wilson, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rarick 

Charles  H., 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Winn 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Wright 

Kazen 

Robinson,  Va. 

Wyatt 

Keating 

Roe 

Wydler 

Kee 

Rogers 

Wylle 

Kemp 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wyman 

King 

Rostenkowskl 

Yatron 

KluczynsW 

Roush 

Young,  Fla. 

Kuykendai: 

Rousselot 

Young,  Tex. 

Kyi 

Roy 

Zablockl 

Landgrebe 

Runnels 
NATS— 140 

Zion 

Abourezk 

Dow 

McClory 

Abzug 

Drlnan 

McCloskey 

Adams 

Dwyer 

McCormack 

Addabbo 

Eckhardt 

McCulloch 

Anderson,  111. 

Edwards,  Calif 

McFall 

Ashley 

&lenbom 

Madden 

Aspln 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mallllard 

Badlllo 

Pascell 

Mallary 

Barrett 

Plndley 

Matsunaga 

Beglch 

Flood 

Mayne 

Bergland 

Foley 

MazzoU 

Bingham 

Fr8.ser 

Meeds 

Boggs 

Frenzel 

Melcher 

Boland 

Gallagher 

Metcalfe 

BoUlng 

Gonzalez 

Mlkva 

Brademas 

Green,  Pa. 

Mlnish 

Braaco 

Gude 

Mink 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hanley 

Mitchell 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moorhead 

Burton 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Morgan 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Harrington 

Morse 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hathaway 

Mosher 

Carney 

Hawkins 

Moss 

r^-ner 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Murphy,  NY. 

Chlsholm 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nix 

Clay 

Helstoskl 

Obey 

Collins,  111. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

O'Neill 

Conte 

HoUfleld 

Patten 

Conyers 

Howard 

Pepper 

Corman 

Jonas 

Perkins 

Culver 

Karth 

Pike 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kastenmeier 

Podell 

Dellenback 

Keith 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Dent 

Koch 

Price,  111. 

Dlggs 

Kyros 

Quie 

Donohue 
Dorn 

Leggett 
Link 

Rallsback 
Rangel 

r 
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Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Eoblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roncalio 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Bell 

Blatnlk 
Clark 
Collier 
Dellums 


Ryan  Udall 

Saylor  UUman 

Scheuer  Van  Deerlln 

Selberllng  Vanlk 

Sisk  Waldle 

Smith,  Iowa  Whalen 

Steiger,  Wis.  Wolff 

Stokes  Yates 

Symington  Zwach 
Thompson,  N.J. 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Edwards,  La.  Rlegle 

Gaydos  Stilpley 

Hull  Stanton, 

Macdonald,  J.  William 

Mass.  Stubblefield 

Miller,  Calif.  White 
Powell 
Pryor,  Ark. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Dellums  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnlk 
against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia agadnst. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr,  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  PODELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Dent,  Pucinski,  Dan- 
iels of  New  Jersey,  Brademas,  Hawkins, 
Scheuer,  Meeds,  BtraroN,  Mazzoli,  Quie, 
Bell,  Reid,  Erlenborn,  Dellenback, 
EscH,  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  and  Hansen 
of  Idaho, 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Ml".  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12910.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  In  the  putjllc  debt  limit. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12910)  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Long,  Mr,  Anderson,  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12910,  TEMPORARY  INCREASE 
IN  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  12910)  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 


agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  Ullman,  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Messrs. 
Byrnes      of      Wisconsin,     Betts,      and 

SCHNEEBELI, 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1746, 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACrr  OF  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
1746)  to  further  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  American  work- 
ers, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March 
2,  1972.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  i during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  of  the  importance  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1746,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972.  This  measure  was  debated  vigor- 
ously and  at  substantial  length  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress, 

Each  body  of  the  Congress  expressed 
a  preference  for  judicial  enforcement  as 
an  alternative  to  administrative  "cease 
and  desist  authority"  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  conferees,  therefore,  did  not  have  to 
deal  with  that  issue  which  had  so  di- 
vided Members  of  both  Houses. 

The  conference  itself  was  not  lengthy, 
in  part  because  the  differences  were  not 
great.  Each  difference  was  carefully  con- 
sidered, however. 

The  conference  report  which  I  present 
to  the  House  today  is  one  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud.  In  evidence  of  that  be- 
lief I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
conferees  signed  their  names  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Among  the  conferees  there  were  some 
very  deeply  felt  differences.  The  resolu- 
tion of  those  differences,  however,  as  so 
often  happens,  has  produced  a  legisla- 
tive product  which  is  substantially  bet- 
ter than  either  of  the  bills  which  the 
conferees  considered. 

The  conference  resulted  in  legislation 
that  will  provide  fair  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  equal  employment  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  con- 
ference report  provides  a  mechanism  and 
a  procedure  that  will,  I  am  certain,  prove 
to  be  both  fair  and  effective,  one  which 


will  protect  the  rights  of  both  the  em- 
ployer and  employees. 

The  conferees  spent  considerable  time 
dealing  with  the  detailed  provision.s  cov- 
ering the  procedure  lor  filing;  and  proc- 
essing charges  of  discrimination  brought 
by  individuals  who  feel  they  have  been 
unfairly  treated  because  of  their  race  or 
their  sex.  An  effort  was  made  to  insure 
a  speedy  and  an  equitable  resolution  of 
such  charges  winch  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  employee  and  the  respondent 
employer  or  labor  union. 

The  conferees  contemplate  that  the 
Commission  will  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  conciliate  as  is  required  by  exist- 
ing law.  Only  if  conciliation  proves  to  be 
imp>ossible  do  we  expect  the  Commission 
to  bring  action  in  Federal  district  court 
to  seek  enforcement. 

There  will  be  some  expansion  of  cover- 
age of  title  VII.  Begimiing  1  year  after 
enactment  all  employers  employing  15 
or  more  full-time  em.oloyees  and  all  labor 
orgamzations  with  15  or  more  members 
will  be  covered.  Tiie  present  law  calls  for 
coverage  of  employers  and  labor  unions 
of  25  or  more  employees  or  members. 

Coverage  has  been  expanded  also  to 
include  the  employees  of  Stat«  and  local 
governments,  governmental  agencies,  po- 
litical .subdivisions  of  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  departments  and  agen- 
cies. In  expanding  coverage  to  State  and 
local  government  employees  the  confer- 
ence exempted  elected  officials  and  per- 
sons chosen  by  such  officials  to  work  on 
their  personal  staffs,  as  well  as  ap- 
pointees to  policymaking  positions  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  department  or  a^^ency 
of  the  State  or  local  ROveiTcnent.  It  was 
our  intention  to  exclude  cabinet  members 
of  Governors  and  pensons  with  compa- 
rable responsibility  at  the  local  level. 
Where  a  State  or  local  government 
agency  is  involved,  and  conciliation  ha,s 
proven  imjjossible,  it  is  the  Attorney 
General  raUier  than  the  Commission 
who  IS  authorized  to  bring  action  in  the 
case. 

.Another  provision  which  I  am  sure 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  House  is  the 
transfer  of  the  Attorney  General's  "pat- 
tern or  practice"  jurisdiction  which  is 
transferred  to  the  Commission  2  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  law.  During 
the  interim  period  tliere  will  be  concur- 
rent jurisdiction.  Tliis  transfer  will  be 
subject  to  change,  however,  m  accord- 
ance with  any  Presidential  reorgamza- 
tion  plan  that  would  contemplate  a  dif- 
ferent result  if  that  reorganization  plan 
is  not  vetoed  by  the  Congress  imder  the 
usual  procedure. 

I  will  not  go  on  at  grc^t  length  dis- 
cussing the  final  resolution  of  the  many 
matters  of  prcxedure  which  are  spelled 
out  in  the  conference  report.  Tlie  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  repon  are.  how- 
ever, dealt  with  in  more  detail  m  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  winch  I  include 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

I  do,  however,  urge  all  my  colleagues 

to  support  the  conference  report.  The 

section-by-section  analysis  follows: 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcrioN   Analysis  of   HR    1746. 

THE  E«;al  Employment  Opporti  nity  Act 

OF   1972 

This  analysis  explains  the  major  provisions 
of  H  R.  1746.  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972.  as  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
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ference  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  February  29,  1972.  The  explanation  re- 
flects the  eriforcement  provisions  of  Title  VII, 
as  amended  by  the  procedural  and  Jurisdic- 
tional provisions  of  H.R.  1746.  recommended 
by  the  Conference  Committee. 

In  any  area  where  the  new  law  does  no: 
address  itself,  or  in  any  areas  where  a  specific 
contrary  Intention  is  not  Indicated.  1:  was 
assumed  that  the  present  case  law  as  de- 
veloped by  the  courts  would  continue  to 
govern  the  applicability  and  construction  of 
Title  VII 

SECTION    2 

This  section  amends  certain  deflnltlons 
contained  in  section  701  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of   1964. 

Section  70Ha) — This  subsection  defines 
"person"  as  used  In  Title  VII.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1746,  the  term  Is  now  ex- 
panded to  Include  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, governmental  agencies,  and  political 
subdivisions. 

Section  701{b) — This  subsection  defines 
the  term  'employer"  as  used  In  Title  VII. 
This  subsection  would  now  Include,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  '•employer,"  all 
State  and  local  governments,  goverrunental 
agencies,  and  political  subdivisions,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  departments  or  agen- 
cies lexrept  those  subject  by  statute  to  the 
procedures  cf  the  Federal  competitive  service 
as  defined  m  5  U.S  C  ;  2102,  who  along  with 
all  other  Federal  employees  would  now  be 
covered  by  sectloii  717  of  the  Act., 

This  subsection  would  e.xtenc  coverage  of 
the  term  "employer.'  one  year  after  enact- 
ment, to  those  emplnyers  with  15  or  more 
employees.  The  present  standard  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer. 1  e.,  "employees  for  each  working  day 
In  each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  the 
current  or  preceding  calendar  year,"  pres- 
ently applicable  to  all  employers  of  25  or 
more  employees  would  apply  to  the  expanded 
coverage  of  employers  of  15  or  more  em- 
ployees. 

Section  701  ( c )  — This  subsection  eliminates 
the  present  language  that  provides  a  par- 
tial exemption  for  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  States  or  the  political  subdivisions 
of  States  from  the  definition  of  "emplovTnent 
agency"  to  reflect  the  provisions  of  section 
701  (ai  and  ib)  above.  States  agencies,  pre- 
viously covered  by  reference  to  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  continue  to  be 
covered  as  employment  agencies  under  this 
section. 

Section  701 1 e) — This  subsection  Is  revised 
to  include  labor  organizations  with  15  or 
more  members  within  the  coverage  of  Title 
VII.   one   year   atfer  enactment. 

Section  701(f) — This  subsection  Is  In- 
tended to  exclude  from  the  definition  of  "Km- 
ployee"  as  used  In  Title  VII  those  persons 
elected  to  public  office  in  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision.  The  exemption  extends  to 
persons  chosen  by  such  officials  to  be  on  their 
personal  staffs,  appointees  of  such  officials 
to  be  on  their  personal  staff,  appointees  of 
such  officials  on  the  highest  policymaking 
levels  such  as  cabinet  members  or  other  Im- 
mediate advisors  of  such  elected  officials  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  Constitutional 
or  legal  powers  of  the  office  held  by  such 
elected  officer.  The  exemption  does  not  In- 
clude civil  service  employees.  This  exemp- 
tion Is  Intended  to  be  construed  very  narrowly 
and  Is  In  no  way  Intended  to  establish 
an  overall  narrowing  of  the  expanded  cover- 
age of  State  and  local  governmental  em- 
ployees as  set  forth  In  section  701(a)  and  (b) 
above. 

Section  701(i) — This  subsection,  which  Is 
new,  defines  "religion"  to  include  all  aspects 
of  religious  observance,  practice  and  belief, 
so  as  to  require  employers  to  make  reason- 
able accommodations  for  employees  whose 
"religion"  may  Include  observances,  prac- 
tices and  beliefs  such  as  sabbath  observance, 
which  differ  from  the  employer's  or  poten- 


tial employer's  requirements  regarding  stand- 
ards, schedules,  or  other  business-related 
employment  conditions. 

Failure  to  make  such  accommodation 
would  be  unlawful  unles.";  an  employer  can 
demonstrate  that  he  cannot  reasonably  ac- 
commodate such  beliefs,  practices,  or  observ- 
ances without  undue  hardship  on  the  con- 
duct of  his  business. 

The  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to  pro- 
vide the  statutory  basis  for  EEOC  to  formu- 
late guidelines  c  i  discrimination  because  of 
religion  such  as  ihuse  challenged  in  Dewey  v. 
Reynolds  Metats  Company,  429  F2d  325  (6th 
Clr.  1970).  Affirmed  by  an  equally  divided 
court.  402  V.S.  689   il971). 

SECTION    3 

This  section  amends  the  exemptions  al- 
lowed In  section  702  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Section  702— This  section  is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  exemption  for  employees  of 
educational  Institutions.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  all  private  and  public 
educational  institutions  would  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  VII.  The  special 
provision  relating  to  religious  educational 
Institutions  in  Section  703(e)  (2)  Is  not  dis- 
turbed. 

The  limited  exemptloti  from  coverage  In 
this  section  for  religious  corporations,  as- 
sociations, educational  Institutions  or  soci- 
eties has  been  broadened  to  allow  such  en- 
tltes  to  employ  individuals  of  a  particular 
religion  in  all  their  activities  Instead  of  the 
present  limitation  to  religious  activities. 
Such  organizations  remain  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Title  VII  with  regard  to  race, 
color,  sex  or  natlonsil  origin. 

SECTION'     4 

ThLs  section  establishes  the  enforcement 
powers  and  functions  of  the  EEOC  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  aid  m  the  prevention  of 
unlawful  employment  practices  proscribed 
by  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  1746  retains  the  general  scheme  of 
the  present  law  which  enables  the  EEOC  to 
process  a  charge  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation through  the  investigation  and  con- 
ciliation stages.  In  addition,  H.R.  1746  now 
authorizes  the  EEOC.  in  cases  where  the  re- 
spondent is  not  a  government,  governmental 
agency  of  political  subdivision  to  file  a  civil 
action  against  the  respondent  in  an  appro- 
priate Federal  District  Court,  if  it  has  been 
unable  to  eliminate  an  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  informed  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion.  The 
Attorney  General  U  authorized  to  file  civil 
actions  against  respondents  that  are  govern- 
ments, governmental  agencies  or  political 
subdivisions  if  the  EEOC  Is  unable  to  achieve 
a  successful  conciliation. 

Accordingly,  section  4  of  H.R.  1746,  amends 
.section  706ia)  through  (g)  of  the  present 
act  to  accomplish  the  stated  national  pur- 
poses of  achieving  equal  employment  op- 
portunity as  follows: 

Section  70S  (a) — This  subsection  empowers 
the  Commission  to  prevent  persons  from  en- 
gaging in  unlawful  employment  practices 
under  sections  703  and  704  of  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  unlawful 
employment  practices  encompassed  by  sec- 
tions 703  and  704,  which  were  enumerated 
in  1964  in  the  original  Act.  and  as  defined 
and  expanded  by  the  courts  remain  in  effect. 

Section  706(b) — This  sub.=iect!on  sets  out 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  when  a  charge 
of  an  unlawful  employment  practice  Is  filed 
with  the  Commission 

Under  present  law,  a  charge  may  be  filed 
by  a  !>erson  aggrieved  under  oath  or  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  .^s  amended,  this 
subsection  now  also  permits  a  charge  to  be 
fi.  ~d  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  aggrieved 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission.  Among 
other  things,  this  provision  would  enable 
aggrieved  persons  to  have  charges  processed 


under  circumstances  where  they  are  un- 
willing to  come  forward  publicly  for  fear  of 
economic  or  physical  reprisals. 

Charges  (whether  by  or  on  behalf  of  an 
aggrieved  person  or  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission) must  be  in  writing  and  under  oath 
or  affirmation  and  In  such  form  as  the  Cota- 
mlssion  requires. 

The  Commission  Is  to  serve  a  notice  of  the 
charge  on  the  respondent  within  ten  days. 
It  Is  not  Intended,  however,  that  failure  to 
give  notice  of  the  charge  to  the  respondent 
•Aithln  ten  days  would  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  aggrieved  party.  The  Commission 
would  be  expected  to  investigate  the  charge 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  make  Its  de- 
termination on  whether  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  true.  If 
it  finds  that  there  is  not  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  charge  Is  true,  it  shall 
dismiss  the  charge  and  notify  the  complain- 
ant and  the  respondent  of  its  decision. 

If  the  Commission  finds  reasonable  cause, 
It  will  attempt  to  conciliate  the  case.  Noth- 
ing said  or  done  during  the  Commission's 
Informal  endeavors  may  be  made  public  or 
used  as  evidence  In  a  subsequent  proceeding 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  parties 
covered. 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
make  its  determination  on  reasonable  cause 
as  promptly  as  possible  and,  "so  far  as  prac- 
ticable," within  120  days  from  the  fihng 
of  the  charge  or  from  the  date  upon  which 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  act  on  the 
charge  under  section  706(C)  or  (d).  The 
Commission,  where  appropriate,  would  be 
required  in  making  its  determination  of  rea- 
sonable cause  to  accord  substantial  weight 
to  final  findings  and  orders  made  by  State  or 
local  authorities  under  State  and  local  laws. 

This  subsection  and  section  9(a)-(d)  of 
the  bill  clarifies  existing  law  to  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  the  present  statute  to  provide 
full  coverage  for  joint  labor-management 
committees  controlling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining,  including  on- 
the-job  training  programs  as  refiected  In 
Rios  V.  Enterprise  Assn.,  Steamfttters  Local 
No.    638.    326   F.   Supp.    193    (S.D.N.Y.    1971). 

Sections  706(c)  and  (d) — These  subsec- 
tions, dealing  with  deferral  to  appropriate 
State  and  local  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity agencies,  are  identical  to  sections  706 
(bi  and  (c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
No  change  In  these  provisions  was  deemed 
necessary    In   view    of    the   recent   Supreme 

Court  decision  of  Love  v.  Pullman  Co.. 

U.S. ,  92  S.  Ct.  616  (1972)  which  ap- 
proved the  present  EEOC  deferral  procedures 
as  fully  In  compliance  with  the  Intent  of 
the  Act.  That  case  held  that  the  EEOC  may 
receive  and  defer  a  charge  to  a  State  agency 
on  behalf  of  a  complainant  and  begin  to 
process  the  charge  In  the  EEOC  upon  lapse 
of  the  60-day  deferral  period,  even  though 
the  language  provides  that  no  charge  can 
be  filed  under  section  706(a)  by  the  person 
aggrieved  before  the  expiration  of  sixty  daya 
after  proceedings  have  been  commenced  un- 
der the  State  or  local  law.  Similarly,  the  re- 
cent circuit  court  decision  In  Vigil  v.  AT<5iT, 

F.  2d ,  4  PEP  cases  345  (10th  Clr, 

1972),  which  provided  that  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  aggrieved  person's  right  to  file  with 
the  EEOC  within  the  time  periods  specified 
In  section  706(c)  and  (d) ,  a  charge  filed  with 
a  State  or  local  agency  may  also  be  filed 
with  the  EEOC  during  the  60-day  deferral 
period.  Is  within  the  Intent  of  this  Act. 

Section  706(e) — This  subsection  sets  forth 
the  time  limitations  for  filing  charges  with 
the  Commission. 

Under  the  present  law,  charges  must  be 
filed  within  90  days  after  an  alleged  unla'w- 
ful  employment  practice  has  occurred.  In 
cases  where  the  Commission  defers  to  a  State 
or  local  agency  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 706(c)  or  (d),  the  charge  must  be  filed 
within  30  days  after  the  person  aggrieved 
receives  notice  that  the  State  or  local  agency 
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has  terminated  Its  proceedings,  or  within  210 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice  occurred,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

This  subsection  as  amended  provides  that 
charges  be  filed  within  180  days  of  the  alleged 
unla'wful  employment  practice.  Court  deci- 
sions under  the  present  law  have  shown  an 
inclination  to  interpret  this  time  limitation 
so  as  to  give  the  aggrieved  person  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  the  law;  It  is  not  Intended 
that  such  court  decisions  should  be  In  any 
way  circumscribed  by  the  extension  of  the 
time  limitations  In  this  subsection.  Existing 
case  law  which  was  determined  that  certain 
types  of  violations  are  continuing  In  nature, 
thereby  measuring  the  running  of  the  re- 
quired time  period  from  the  last  occurrence 
of  the  discrimination  and  not  from  the  first 
occurrence  is  continued,  and  other  interpre- 
tations of  the  courts  maximizing  the  cover- 
age of  the  law  are  not  affected.  It  is  Intended 
by  expanding  the  time  period  for  filing 
charges  In  this  subsection  that  aggrieved  In- 
dividuals, who  frequently  are  untrained  lay- 
men and  who  are  not  always  aware  of  the 
discrimination  which  is  practiced  against 
them,  should  be  given  a  greater  opportunity 
to  prepare  their  charges  and  file  their  com- 
plaints and  that  existent  but  undiscovered 
acts  of  discrimination  should  not  escape  the 
effect  of  the  law  through  a  procedural  over- 
sight. Moreover,  wide  latitude  should  be 
given  individuals  tn  such  cases  to  avoid  any 
prejudice  to  their  rights  as  a  result  of 
government  Inadvertence,  delay  or  error. 

The  time  period  for  filing  a  charge  where 
deferral  Is  required  to  a  State  or  local  anti- 
discrimination agency  has  been  extended  to 
300  days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  occurred  or  to  30  days  after 
the  State  or  local  agency  has  terminated  pro- 
ceedings under  the  State  or  local  law.  which- 
ever Is  earlier.  This  subsection  also  restates 
the  provision  of  Section  706(b)  requiring  a 
notice  of  the  charges  to  the  respondent  with- 
in ten  days  after  Its  having  been  filed. 

Section  706(f) — This  subsection,  which  is 
new,  sets  forth  the  enforcement  procedures 
which  may  be  followed  in  those  cases  where 
the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  achieve 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Section  706(f)  (1) — Under  this  subsection, 
if  the  respondent  Is  not  a  government,  gov- 
ernmental agency,  or  political  subdivision 
and  If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  secure 
a  conciliation  agreement  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  Commission  within  30  days  from  the 
filing  of  the  charge  or  within  30  days  after 
expiration  of  any  period  of  reference  under 
subsection  (c)  or  (d)  it  may  thereafter  bring 
a  ClvU  action  against  the  respondent  In  an 
appropriate  district  court.  In  cases  involving 
a  government,  governmental  agency,  or  polit- 
ical subdivision,  the  Commission  will  not 
bring  the  case  before  a  Federal  District 
Court.  After  the  Commission  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  complete  Its  Investigation, 
and  to  attempt  conciliation,  the  Commission 
shall  then  refer  the  case  to  the  Attorney 
General  who  may  bring  the  case  to  court. 
The  aggrieved  party  is  permitted  to  Inter- 
vene in  any  case  brought  by  the  Commission 
or  the  Attorney  General  under  this  sub- 
section. 

With  respect  to  cases  arising  under  this 
subsection.  If  the  Commission:  (a)  has  dis- 
missed the  charge,  or  (b)  180  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  with- 
out the  Conomlsslon,  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  the  case  may  be,  having  filed  a  com- 
plaint under  section  706(f),  or  without  the 
Commission  having  entered  into  a  concilia- 
tion .-igreement  to  which  the  person  aggrieved 
is  a  party  (i.e.  a  signatory)  the  person  ag- 
grieved may  bring  an  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  within  90  days  after 
receiving  notification.  The  retention  of  the 
private  right  of  action,  as  amended.  Is  intend- 
ed to  make  clear  that  an  individual  aggrieved 
by  a  violation  of  Title  VXI  should   not  be 


forced  tr-  abandon  the  claim  merely  because 
of  a  decision  by  the  Commission  or  the  At- 
torney General  as  the  case  may  be,  that  there 
are  insufficient  grounds  for  the  Government 
to  file  a  complaint.  Moreover,  It  is  designed 
to  make  sure  that  the  person  aggrieved 
does  not  have  to  endure  lengthy  delays  If 
the  Commission  or  Attorney  General  does 
not  act  with  due  diligence  and  speed.  Accord- 
ingly, the  provisions  described  above  allow 
the  person  aggrieved  to  elect  to  pursue  his 
or  her  own  remedy  under  this  title  In  the 
courts  where  there  is  agency  inaction,  dalli- 
ance or  dismissal  of  the  charge,  or  unsatis- 
factory resolution. 

It  Is  hoped  that  recourse  to  the  private 
lawsuit  will  be  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  com- 
plaints will  be  handled  through  the  offices  of 
the  EEOC  or  the  Attorney  General,  as  ap- 
propriate. However,  as  the  Individual's  rights 
to  redress  are  paramount  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VTI  it  is  necessary  that  all 
avenues  be  left  open  for  quick  and  effec- 
tive relief. 

In  any  clvU  action  brought  by  an  ag- 
grieved person,  or  In  the  case  of  a  charge 
filed  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  by 
any  person  whom  the  charge  alleges  was  ag- 
grieved, the  court  may  upon  timely  appli- 
cation of  the  complainant,  appoint  an  at- 
torney and  authorize  the  commencement  of 
the  action  without  the  payment  of  fees, 
costs,  or  security  in  such  clrctimstances  as 
it  deems  Just,  The  Commission,  or  the  At- 
torney General  in  case  Involving  a  govern- 
mental entity,  upon  timely  application  and 
subject  to  the  court's  discretion,  may  Inter- 
vene In  such  a  private  action  if  it  Is  certified 
that  the  private  action  is  of  general  public 
Importance.  In  addition,  the  court  Is  given 
discretion  to  stay  proceedings  for  not  more 
than  60  days  pending  the  termination  of 
State  or  local  proceedings  or  efforts  by  the 
Conmilsslon  to  obuiln  voluntary  compliance. 

In  establishing  the  enforcement  provisions 
under  this  subsection  and  subsection  706(f) 
generally,  it  Is  not  Intended  that  any  of  the 
provisions  contained  therein  shall  affect  the 
present  use  of  class  action  lawsuits  under 
Title  VU  In  conjunction  with  Rule  23  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  courts 
have  been  particularly  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  claims  under  Title  VII  involve  the  vin- 
dication of  a  major  public  interest,  and  that 
any  action  under  the  Act  Involves  consider- 
ations beyond  those  raised  by  the  individual 
claimant.  As  a  consequence,  the  leading 
cases  In  this  area  to  date  have  recogmzed 
that  many  Title  'VII  claims  are  necessarily 
class  action  complaints  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  not  necessary  that  each  Individual 
entitled  to  relief  be  named  In  the  original 
charge  or  In  the  claim  for  relief  A  provision 
limiting  class  actions  was  contained  in  the 
House  bill  and  specifically  rejected  by  the 
Conference  Committee. 

Section  706(f)  (2)— This  subsection  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  or  the  Attorney 
General,  In  case  involving  a  government,  a 
governmental  agency  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, based  upon  a  preliminary  investigation 
of  a  charge  filed,  to  bring  an  action  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  or  preliminary  relief, 
pending  the  final  disposition  of  the  charge. 
Such  actions  are  to  be  assigned  for  hearing 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  expedited  in 
every  way.  The  provisions  of  Rule  65  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  shall  apply 
to  actions  brought  under  this  subsection. 

The  Importance  of  preliminary  relief  in 
actions  Involving  violations  of  Title  VII  Is 
central  to  ensuring  that  persons  aggrieved 
under  this  title  are  adequately  protected  and 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  being  fol- 
lowed. Where  violations  become  apparent 
and  prompt  Judicial  action  is  necessary  to 
Insure  these  provisions,  the  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General,  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 


Section  706(/)  (3  )— This  subsection,  which 

is  similar  to  the  present  section  706il)  of 
the  Act,  grants  the  district  courts  Jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  brought  by  the  EEOC.  the 
Attorney  General  or  aggrieved  persons  under 
this  title  and  provides  the  venue  require- 
ments. Such  Jurisdiction  includes  the  power 
to  grant  such  temporary  or  preliminary  re- 
lief as  the  court  deems  Just  and  proper. 

Section  706  [f)  \4)  and  (5) — Under  these 
paragraphs,  the  chief  Judge  is  required  to 
designate  a  district  judge  to  hear  the  case. 
If  no  judge  is  available,  then  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  assigns  the  Judge.  Cases  are  to 
be  heard  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
expedited  m  every  way  If  the  judge  has  not 
scheduled  the  case  for  trial  within  120  days 
after  issue  has  been  joined  he  may  appoint  a 
master  to  hear  the  case  under  Rule  53  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  relax  the  very 
strongest  requirements  of  Rule  53  which 
preclude  appointment  of  a  master  except  in 
extremely  unusual  cases. 

Section  706 i.g t— This,  subsection  Is  similar 
to  the  present  section  706(g)  of  the  Act.  It 
authorizes  the  court,  upon  a  finding  that  the 
respondent  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in 
an  unlawful  emplojinent  practice,  to  enjoin 
the  respondent  from  such  unlawful  conduct 
and  order  such  aflirmative  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reinstatement  or  hiring,  with  or  without 
back  pay,  as  wUl  efiectuate  the  pc-licles  of 
the  Act.  Backpay  is  limited  to  that  which 
accrues  Irum  a  date  not  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Com- 
mission. Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earn- 
able  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  ag- 
grieved person  is )  would  operate  to  reduce 
the  backpay  otherwise  allowable. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  are  in- 
tended to  give  the  courts  wide  discretion 
exercising  their  equitable  powers  to  iash- 
lon  the  most  complete  relief  possible.  In 
dealing  with  the  present  section  706 (gi  the 
courts  have  stressed  that  the  scope  of  relief 
under  that  section  of  the  Act  is  intended 
to  make  the  vlctliios  of  unla-Aful  discrimina- 
tion whole,  and  that  the  attainment  of  this 
objective  rests  not  only  upon  the  elimination 
of  the  particular  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice complained  of,  but  also  requires  that 
persons  aggrieved  by  the  consequences  and 
effects  of  the  unlawful  employment  practice 
be,  so  far  as  possible,  restored  to  a  position 
where  they  would  have  been  were  it  not  for 
the  unlawful  discrimination. 

SECTION     8 

This  section  amends  section  707,  concern- 
ing the  Attorney  General's  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice" authority  to  provide  for  a  transfer  of 
the  "pattern  or  practice"  Jurisdiction  t<i  the 
Commission  two  years  after  the  enactment 
of  the  bin.  The  bill  further  provides  the  Com- 
mission with  concurrent  Jurisdiction  in  this 
area  from  the  date  of  enactment  until  the 
transfer  Is  complete.  The  transfer  is  subject 
to  change  In  accoirdance  with  a  Presidential 
reorganization  plan  if  not  vetoed  by  Congress. 
The  section  would  provide  that  currently 
pending  proceedings  would  continue  without 
abatement,  that  all  court  orders  and  decrees 
remain  in  effect,  and  that  upon  the  transfer 
the  Commission  would  be  substituted  as  a 
party  for  the  United  States  of  America  or 
the  Attorney  General  as  appropr.at* 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Commission's  present  powers  to  invesiigate 
charges  of  discrimination  remain.  In  addi- 
tion. It  now  has  jurisdiction  to  initiate  court 
action  to  correct  any  pattern  or  practice 
violations. 

sicnoN   a 

This  section  amends  section  709  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  entitled  "investiga- 
tions. Inspections,  Records,  State  Agencies." 

Section  709 1  a) — This  subsection,  which 
gives  the  Commission  the  right  to  examine 
and  oopy  doctunents  In  connection  with  its 
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Ix  vestigatlon  of  a  charge,  would  remain  un- 
1  anged. 
Section  709 ib)  — This  subsection  would  au- 
the   Commission   to   cooperate   with 
and    local    fair   employment    practice 
ncles  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
the  title,  and   to  enter   into  agreements 
th  such  agencies  under  which  the  Commls- 
would  refrain  from  processing  certain 
of  charges  or  relieve  persons  from  the 
keeping  requirements.  This  subsection 
mAke    two    changes    in    the    present 
stiktute.  Under  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
could,  within  the  limitations  of  funds 
aj^proprlated  for  the  purpose,  also  engaged  In 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  research  and 
ot^ier  projects  undertaken  by  these  State  and 
agencies  and  pay  these  agencies  in  ad- 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Commis- 
The  subsection  also  deletes  the  refer- 
to  private  civil   actions  under  section 
ei  of  the  present  statute. 
Section  709 io — This  subsection,  like  the 
nt    statute,    would    require    employers, 
oyment    agencies,    labor    organizations, 
Joint  labor-management  apprenticeship 
cotnmlttee  subject  to  the  title  to  make  and 
certain  records  and  to  make  reports  to 
Commission.  Under  the  present  statute. 
>arty  required  to  keep  records  could  seek 
exemption   from   these   requirements   on 
J  ground  of  undue  hardship  either  by  ap- 
ng  to  the  Commission  or  bringing  a  civil 
:ion  In  the  district  court.  This  subsection 
require  the  party  seeking  the  exemp- 
tldn  first  to  make  an  application  to  the  Com- 
mission and  only  If  the  Conamlsslon  denies 
;  request  could  the  party  bring  an  action 
the  district  court.  This  subsection  would 
authorize  the  Commission  to  apply  for 
:ourt   order   compelling   compliance    with 
record  keeping  and  reporting  obligations 
forth  In  the  subsection. 
ection    706(d)— This    subsection    would 
elltnlnate  the  present  exemption  from  record 
mg    requirements   for    those   employers 
States    and    political    subdivisions    with 
ial  employment  opportunity  laws  or   for 
ployers  subject  to  Federal  executive  order 
agency     record     keeping     requirements. 
der  this  subsection,  the  Commission  would 
ult  with  Interested  State  and  other  Fed- 
agencles  In  order  to  coordinate  the  Fed- 
record  keeping  requirement  under  sec- 
709(c)     with    those    adopted    by    such 
ncles.    The    subsection    further    provides 
It     the     Commission     furnish     to     such 
Information  pertaining  to  State  and 
fair  employment   agencies,   on   condl- 
that  the  Information  would  not  be  made 
3lic   prior  to  the  Institution  of  State  or 
proceedings. 
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SECTION    7 


"his  section  amends  section  710  of  the 
Cli  11  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  deleting  the  pres- 
en  section  710  and  substituting  therefor 
an  1  to  the  extent  appropriate  the  provisions 
of  section  11  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Ac  (29  U.S.C.  §  16n.  By  making  this  sub- 
stl  utlon.  the  Commission's  present  demaad 
po  irer  with  respect  to  witnesses  and  evldehce 
Is  epealed,  and  the  power  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses and  evidence,  and  to  allow  any  of  its 
dei  Ignated  agents,  agencies  or  members  to 
Iss  le  such  subpoenas,  as  necessary  for  the 
coi  duct  of  any  Investigation,  and  to  take 
testimony  under  oath  Is  substituted. 
srcnoNs  a  (a)  and  (b) 

■:'hese  subsections  would  amend  sections 
70J  (a)  and  703(c)  (2)  of  the  present  statute 
to  3iake  It  clear  that  discrimination  against 
apjiUcants  for  employment  and  appllcaiits 
for  membership  in  labor  organizations  Is  an 
iin.  awful  employment  practice.  This  subsec- 
tlo  1  Is  merely  declaratory  of  present  laws  as 
cortalned  In  the  decisions  In  Phillips  v. 
Ma  •tin-Marietta  Corp.,  400  U.S.  542  (1971); 
U.i .  V.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 
Asin.,  Local  36,  416  P.  2d  123  (8th  Clr.  19691 . 
Asl  estos  Workers,  Local  53  v.  Vogler,  407  P 
2d  1047  (5th  Clr.  1969). 


SECTIONS    B(C)     (1)    AND    (2) 

These  subsections  would  amend  section 
704.  a)  and  (b;  of  the  present  statute  to 
make  clear  that  Joint  labor-management  ap- 
prenticeship committees  are  covered  by  those 
provisions  wiilch  relate  to  discriminatory  ad- 
vertising and  retaliation  against  individuals 
participating  m  Conunission  proceedings 

SECTION    8(d) 

This  subsection  would  amend  section  705 
lai  of  the  present  statute  to  permit  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  to  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  but  not  for  more  than 
60  days  when  Congress  Is  in  session  unless 
the  successor  has  been  nominated  and  the 
nomination  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  after 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  session  of 
the  Senate  In  which  such  nomination  was 
submitted. 

The  rest  of  the  subsection  provides  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission,  would  be  responsible,  ex- 
cept an  provided  In  section  705ib),  for  the 
administrative  operations  of  the  Commission 
and  for  the  appointment  of  such  officers. 
agents,  attorneys,  hearing  examiners,  and 
other  employees  of  the  Commission,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  law.  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. 

SECTION    8(6) 

This  subsection  would  provide  a  new  sec- 
tion 705(b)  of  the  Act  which  establishes  a 
General  Counsel  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  four  (4)  year  term.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  General  Counsel  would  Include,  in 
addition  to  thoee  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe and  as  provided  by  law.  the  conduct 
of  all  litigation  as  provided  In  sections  706 
and  707  of  the  Act  The  concturence  of  the 
General  Counsel  with  the  Chairman  is  re- 
quired, on  the  reapportionment  and  super- 
vision of  regional  attorneys. 

This  subsection  would  also  continue  the 
General  Counsel  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  in  that  fxisltlon  until  a  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified. 

The  Commission's  attorneys  may  at  the 
Commission's  direction  appear  for  and  rep- 
resent the  Commission  in  any  case  In  court, 
except  that  the  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
duct all  litigation  to  which  the  Commission 
Is  a  party  to  in  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

SECTION    8(f) 

This  subsection  would  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision In  present  section  705(g)  authorizing 
the  Commission  to  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  private  civil  actions. 
Instead,  this  subsection  permits  the  Com- 
mission Itself  to  Intervene  in  such  civil  ac- 
tions as  provided  In  section  706.  Where  the 
respondent  Is  a  government,  governmental 
agency  or  pontlcal  subdivision,  the  AMorney 
General  should  be  authorized  to  seek  Inter- 
vention. 

SECTION    8(g) 

This  section  amends  sections  714  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  making 
the  provisions  of  sections  ill  and  1114  of 
Title  18.  United  States  Code,  applicable  to 
officers,  agents  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission in  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  This  section  also  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
on  any  person  who  might  be  convicted  of 
killing  an  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  while  on  his  official  duties. 

SECTION    9     (a),     (b),     (C),    AND     (d) 

These  subsections  would  raise  the  execu- 
tive level  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion (from  Level  4  to  level  3)  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  (from  Level  5  to 
Level  4)  and  Include  the  General  Counsel 
(Level  5)  In  the  executive  pay  scale,  so  as 
to  place  them  In  a  position  of  parity  with 
offlcfals  In  comparable  positions  in  agencies 
having  substantially  equivalent  powers  such 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

SECTION     10 

Section  715 — This  section,  which  Is  new, 
establishes  an  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Coordinating  Council  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Rights  Commission  or  their  respective  des- 
ignees. The  Council  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  the 
various  branches  of  government  with  respon- 
sibility for  equal  employment  opportunity. 
The  Council  will  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  Including  a  sum- 
mary of  Its  activities  and  recommendations 
as  to  legislative  or  administrative  changes 
which  It  considers  desirable. 

SECTION    11 

Section  717(a) — This  subsection  provides 
that  all  personnel  actions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment affecting  employees  or  applicants  for 
employment  shall  be  free  from  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  Included  within  this  coverage  are  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  certain 
departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Oovemment,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Section  717ib) — Under  this  subsection,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  Is  given  the  author- 
ity to  enforce  the  provisions  of  subsection 
( a ) .  except  with  respect  to  Library  of  Con- 
gress employees.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion would  be  authorized  to  grant  appro- 
priate remedies  which  may  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  back  pay  for  aggrieved  appli- 
cants or  employees.  Any  remedy  needed  to 
fully  recompense  the  employee  for  his  loss, 
both  financial  and  professional.  Is  considered 
appropriate  under  this  subsection.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  also  granted  authority 
to  Issue  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  also 
annually  review  national  and  regional  equal 
employment  opportunity  plans  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  revle'w  and  evaluation  of  all 
agency  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
grams. Agency  and  executive  department 
heads  and  officers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  comply  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, submit  an  annual  equal  employment 
opportunity  plan  and  notify  any  employee 
or  applicant  of  any  final  action  taken  on  any 
complaint  of  discrimination  filed. 

Section  717 tc)  and  (d) — The  provisions  of 
sections  706(f)  through  (k),  concerning  pri- 
vate civil  actions  by  aggrieved  persons,  are 
made  applicable  to  aggrieved  Federal  em- 
ployees or  applicants  for  employment.  Such 
persons  would  be  permitted  to  file  a  civil  ac- 
tion within  30  days  of  notice  of  final  action 
by  an  agency  or  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion or  an  appeal  from  the  agency's  decision, 
or  after  180  days  from  the  filing  of  an  Initial 
charge  with  the  agency,  or  the  Civil  Service 
Commission, 

Section  717(e) — This  subsection  provides 
that  nothing  In  this  Act  relieves  any  Govern- 
ment agency  or  official  of  his  or  Its  existing 
equal  employment  opportunity  obligations 
under  the  Constitution,  other  statutes,  or 
under  any  Executive  Order  relating  to  equal 
employment  opportunity  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SECTION     12 

This  section  allows  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  to  establish  ten  additional  posi- 
tions at  the  GS-16,  OS-17  and  aS-18  levels. 
as  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

SECTION     13 

A  new  Section  718  Is  added  which  provides 
that  no  government  contract,  or  portion 
thereof,    can    be    denied,    withheld,    termi- 
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nated,  or  superseded  by  a  government  agency 
under  Executive  Order  11246  or  any  other 
order  or  law  without  according  the  respective 
employer  a  full  hearing  and  adjudication 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  §  564  et.  seq  where  such 
employer  has  an  affirmative  action  program 
for  the  same  facility  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Government  within  the  previous 
twelve  months.  Such  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Government  If  the 
appropriate  compliance  agency  has  accepted 
such  plan  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  has  not  disapproved  of  such  plan 
within  45  days.  However,  an  employer  who 
substantially  deviates  from  any  such  pre- 
viously accepted  plan  Is  excluded  from  the 
protection  afforded  by  this  section. 

SECTION    14 

This  section  provides  that  the  amended 
provisions  of  Section  706  would  apply  to 
charges  filed  with  the  Commission  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Dllnois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn) . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  support  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  1746. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  today,  I  am  not 
entirely  happy  with  the  results  of  the 
conference.  Out  of  some  21  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  the  f"en- 
ate,  the  House  conferees  or  a  majority 
of  them,  though  not  all,  gave  in  to  the 
Senate  18  times  while  the  House  main- 
tained its  position  three  times.  It  is  not  as 
good  a  record,  I  must  say,  in  all  honesty, 
as  I  would  like  to  have  come  back  to  the 
House  with. 

I  guess  I  should  also  say  that  we  must 
be  quite  thankful  we  won  our  point  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  the  major  issue,  or  that,  of  course, 
would  have  also  been  lost  in  conference; 
but  we  have  won  that  point.  I  refer  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  EEOC  should 
have  cease-and-desist  authority  or  au- 
thority to  go  into  court  to  enforce  a  com- 
plaint that  title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
has  been  violated.  Since  that  was  won 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
floor  and  the  conference  report  therefore 
includes  court  enforcement  provision, 
which  was  the  key  provision,  I  do  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 

There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like 
to  discuss  concerning  the  conference  re- 
port, but  first  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  simply  say  that  one  of 
the  things  which  I  am  afraid  you  did 
yield  on  which  concerns  me  and  gives 
me  real  reservations  about  this  confer- 
ence report  is  the  matter  of  applying 
this  law  down  to  the  small  employer  who 
only  has  15  people  or  less  working  for 
him. 

Now,  a  law  of  this  kind,  whatever  its 
beneficial  objective,  is  a  great  trouble 
and  harassment,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
to  people  in  business.  Large  corporations 
can  probably  live  with  it,  but  it  is  a  great 
imposition  on  the  small  businessmen  on 
Main  Street  that  you  and  I  represent  to 
have  to  be  hailed  into  court  and  pay 
lawyers  like  myself,  as  well  as  account- 
ants, and  so  forth. 

It  is  a  great  regret  to  me  that  the 


House  receded  down  to  that  point  where 
we  are  going  to  bother  every  little  fellow 
on  the  street  with  five  or  six  employees. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  it  could  have  been 
worse.  The  original  bill  reported  by  our 
committee — which  was  rejected  on  the 
floor  when  the  substitute  was  adopted — 
would  have  reduced  the  coverage  down 
to  eight. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  reduces 
coverage  to  15  employees.  This  is  con- 
trasted to  25  employees  as  is  presently  in 
the  law. 

In  the  conference  we  did  recede  to  the 
Senate  and  adopted  the  figure  of  15.  I 
think  it  might  have  been  reasonable  at 
that  point  to  compromise  at  20  employees 
or  even  try  to  hold  It  to  25,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  of  the  House  did 
recede  to  the  Senate  on  the  figure  of  15. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  acknowledge  the  lead- 
ership that  has  been  exhibited  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn  > .  I  signed 
the  conference  report.  I  must  admit  that 
I  am  not  happy  about  all  of  the  con- 
cessions that  were  made.  However.  I 
think  on  balance  it  does  provide  a  needed 
strengthening  of  the  EEOC.  For  that 
reason  I  urge  the  support  of  the  House 
of  the  conference  report. 

On  balance,  however,  I  must  say  in 
all  honesty,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
kind  of  work  that  was  done  both  here 
in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body,  my 
fear  would  be  that  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  come  out  with  as  good  a 
product  as  this  one  represents. 

I  do  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  what  he  has 
done  for  so  long  in  working  with  this 
bill  and  in  helping  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  EEOC. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  words  and  also  ac- 
knowledge the  help  which  he  has  given 
to  me  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee all  along  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  other  areas 
where  additional  coverage  would  be  in- 
cluded as  a  result  of  the  conference  re- 
port is  the  extension  of  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  EEOC  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employees.  There  was  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  conference 
committee,  an  amendment  to  the  bill  as 
it  came  out  of  the  other  body,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  good  amendment  and  I 
am  happy  that  the  conference  did 
adopt  it. 

In  extending  coverage  to  State  and 
local  employees  the  House  bill,  as  re- 
ported, and  the  bill  in  the  other  body 
just  made  a  blanket  extension  to  small 
State  and  local  employees  without  any 
exception.  It  was  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body  that  this  would 
even  cover  elected  officials  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  In  other  words,  it  would 
have  been  conceivable  when  the  mayor 


won  his  race  as  mayor  of  the  city  that 
the  losing  candidate 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ulinoks  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  A-s  I  was  saying,  the 
losine  candidate  could  conceivably  go  to 
the  Commission  and  charpe  thai  he  lost 
the  race  because  there  was  di.scnniina- 
tion  against  him  because  of  race.  sex.  or 
national  origin  and  if  the  Commis.sion 
had  cease-and-desist  powcrc,  they  could 
vitiate  the  election.  I  think  that  would 
probably  not  be  the  ca.'-e  but  it  would 
have  been  possible  and  they  could  have 
seated  the  rieleated  candidate. 

In  the  other  body,  an  exemption  was 
made  for  elected  officials  and  immediate 
legal  advisers.  In  the  conference,  an  ad- 
ditional qualification  wa-s  added,  exempt- 
ing those  people  appointed  by  officials 
at  the  State  and  local  levi-l  in  policy- 
making positions. 

I  think  this  represents  another  good 
provision  that  the  conference  added  in 
the  report. 

In  the  extension  of  this  authority  to 
State  and  local  employees,  it  was  also 
made  clear  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  the  authority  to  bring  the 
action  in  court  rather  than  the  attorneys 
for  the  Commission.  This  was  made  ex- 
pUcit  in  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  in  the 
other  tx)dy.  Besides  this,  the:^  is  a  trans- 
fer of  jurisdiction  for  pattern  of  practice 
matters  from  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  Commission  in  a  phase  program  over 
the  next  2  years. 

I  think  we  should  make  it  clear  that  at 
least  this  conferee  believes  it  wa^  the 
intention  of  the  conference  that  in  the 
case  where  a  pattern  or  practice  action 
is  brought  against  State  or  local  officials 
that  suit  should  be  brought  by  the  At- 
torney General  rather  than  by  the  Com- 
mission. There  .seems  to  b(.^  a  conflict 
here,  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  goine  to 
the  Commis.'^ion  by  the  suit.^  against  local 
units  of  government,  that  the  authority 
to  bring  them  rests  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  believe  the  latter  should  take 
precedence  in  the  pattern  or  practice 
actions  against  a  imit  of  local  or  State 
government,  it  should  be  brought  by  the 
Attorney  G^eneral.  I  believe  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  conference. 

Educational  institutions  will  now  be 
covered  as  a  result  of  receding  to  the 
Senate  bill.  Religlou-s  institutions  will 
be  covered,  but  with  a  broad  exemption 
for  anyone  employed  by  the  religious  in- 
stitution rather  than  only  those  people 
who  might  be  utilized  in  religious  work 
per  se.  So  that  I  think  it  was  clearly  the 
thought  of  the  conference  that  if  a  religi- 
ous institution  is  engaged  in  a  profitm:ik- 
ing  venture  they  still  are  not  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  did  agree  with  one  of  the  places  wliere 
we  receded  to  the  Senate  in  extendmg 
coverage  to  joint  labor-management 
committees.  Thei:e  are  committees  that 
often  operate  the  programs  of  appren- 
ticeships, particularly  in  the  building 
trades,  and  up  imtil  the  present  time 
they  have  not  been  covered  in  the  defini- 
tion. I  think  they  should  be.  If  there  is 
any  place  where  discrimination  is  prac- 
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ticed,  I  think  clearly  it  has  been  prac- 
uced  in  the  apprenticeship  programs. 

So.  extending  the  authority  to  the 
EEOC  into  this  area  is  I  think  a  good 
thing. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  go  through 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  some  three  pro- 
visions of  the  House  prevailed  over  the 
Senate  where  some  18  Senate  provisions 
prevailed  over  the  House.  It  is  hardly 
even-handed,  and  it  hardly  is  the  sort 
of  record  to  give  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  generally 
In  the  conferees  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  hope  that  that  committee  will  have 
a  better  record  some  time  in  the  future. 
I  think  the  lack  of  confidence  that  is 
generated  by  conferences  such  as  this 
lead  to  actions  such  as  were  taken  earlier 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoixse  in  in- 
structing conferees  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  concerning  the 
higher  education  bill. 

I  do  not  like  the  practice;  but  if  I 
want  to  accomplish  legislatively  what  I 
think  this  House  wants.  I  may  find  my- 
self m  the  position  of  having  to  file  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
based  on  the  kind  of  record  that  they 
have  established  in  this  conference,  and 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California, 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  whether  he  thinks  that  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  more  vigorous 
or  less  vigorous  than  the  Commission  in 
the  bringing  of  suits. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  would  define  "vigorous."  I  can  tell 
you  this:  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
pattern  or  practice  suits  under  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  since  its 
passage,  has  not  lost  one  suit.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  is  not  exceptionally  great, 
but  the  number  of  people  affected  has 
been,  because  pattern  or  practice  can 
cover  many  people  in  one  case.  The  At- 
torney General  has  had  an  excellent  rec- 
ord in  this  area,  under  both  administra- 
tions. This  is  not  in  any  way  a  partisan 
comment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  raised  a 
point  as  to  where  we  are  putting  the 
jurisdiction,  and  I  just  wondered 
whether  we  got  better  enforcement  from 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  allay  the 
gentleman's  fears  as  to  whether  that  was 
the  reason  for  it.  The  rationale  behind 
giving  the  Attorney  General  the  author- 
ity to  bring  suit  in  the  cases  affecting 
State  and  local  governments  is  that  there 
could  be  a  constitutional  conflict  as  to 
whether  a  Commission  would  have 
authority 

The  SPEAICER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  because  there 


could  be  a  constitutional  conflict  as  to 
whether  an  administrative  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  could  exercise  au- 
thority against  State  and  local  elected 
ofificials. 

It  did  seem  clear  that  the  Attorney 
General  could  bring  suit  in  the  Federal 
court  in  those  cases.  That  is  my  juris- 
diction was  extended  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  where  State  and  lo- 
cal units  of  government  are  involved. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  the 
apparent  conflict  between  this  and  the 
transfer  of  the  pattern  or  practice  juris- 
diction that  the  Attorney  General  now 
exercises.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  con- 
ferees intended  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral have  the  pattern  or  practice  juris- 
diction as  it  affects  the  State  and  local 
units  of  government. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  stUl  not  quite  cer- 
tain as  to  whether  the  gentleman  felt 
there  ought  to  be  a  transfer  because  of 
the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  whether  the  gentleman 
thought  the  Commission  was  too  vigor- 
ous in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  the  Attor- 
ney General's  record  has  been  good. 

The  judgment  was  made  to  take  the 
pattern  or  practice  jurisdiction  from  him, 
but  I  think  the  decision  has  also  been 
made  that  where  the  State  and  local 
units  are  concerned,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  bring  suit. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members, 
I  am  here  today,  first,  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  on  both 
sides  for  taking  a  very  broadminded  view 
of  the  problem  that  we  faced. 

I  tiiink  thi.-;  is  one  of  the  fine.st  con- 
ferences I  have  served  on  in  many  years. 
We  tried  to  thrash  out  and  solve  the 
problems  on  the  basis  of  give  and  take 
and  understanding,  There  were  quite  a 
few  differences  between  the  provisions  in 
the  House  pa,-sed  bill  and  the  Senate 
passed  bill. 

However,  the  conferees,  in  what  I  think 
was  a  very  unselfish  and  statesmanlike 
approach,  developed  for  the  House  and 
the  Senate  a  piece  of  legislation  that  all 
the  conferees  of  both  the  Hoase  and  Sen- 
ate were  able  to  sisn  willingly. 

There  were  some  major  differences  in 
some  of  the  provisions  dealing  with  en- 
forcement. We  did  not  see  quite  eye  to 
eye  on  them,  but  we  ended  up  with  a 
much  better  provision  than  the  provision 
contained  in  the  old  act. 

We  hope  that  the  thousands  of  cases 
that  are  piling  up  will  now  be  taken  up 
and  that  the  backlog  of  cases  and  new 
cases  that  come  before  the  Commission 
can  be  handled  expeditiously. 

The  bill.  H,R.  1746.  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  represents  5  years 
of  legislative  activity  during  which  time 
several  attempts  were  made  to  adopt 
some  form  of  enforcement  procedures 
which  the  EEOC  could  effectively  use  to 
enforce  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

This  conference  report  represents  the 
result  of  a  very  active  bipartisan  effort 
to  achieve  meaningful  employment  op- 
portunities for  all  citizens  in  this  Nation. 


As  such,  I  honestly  believe  it  reflects  the 
efforts  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  to- 
ward this  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pause  just  a 
moment  to  give  my  regards  and  respect 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  who  has  been  working  night 
and  day  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  better  part  of  5  years,  taking 
upon  himself  the  chores  that  I,  as  chair- 
man, could  not  take  on  because  of  the 
press  of  other  committee  business. 

If  anybody  is  to  be  considered  the 
prime  mover  in  getting  this  legislation  to 
this  point  today  so  that  we  can  vote  for 
it  and  be  assured  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing toward  enforcing  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  our  country,  it  is 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  state  that 
the  imtiring  work  and  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  brought  about,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  important  legis- 
lation that  we  have  on  the  floor  today. 
He  succeeded  because  of  his  great  effort 
and  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins).  They  have  lived 
with  this  legislation  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
detract  one  particle  from  the  good  work 
of  the  minority  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  But  above  everyone  else,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  stayed  on  top  of  this 
legislation.  He  stayed  with  it  and  never 
gave  in  even  when  that  appeared  to  be 
the  wisest  and  practical  thing  to  do. 

This  legislation  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Dent)  .  He  has  devoted 
great  effort  and  long  service  trying  to 
get  the  legislation  enacted.  I  certainly 
want  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  to  his  entire  subcommittee  for  a  job 
well  done. 

Mr.  DENT.  Thank  you  very  kindly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  recognize  your 
ever-present  help  at  any  time  we  needed 
it  during  consideration  of  the  measure. 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  who  probably 
is  the  best  "devil's  advocate"  in  the  whole 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  because 
if  there  are  any  faults  in  any  legislation 
of  ours,  John  Erlenborn  will  find  them. 
I  sometimes  find  fault  with  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  because  I  sometimes  think 
he  finds  fault  when  there  is  no  fault  to 
be  foimd.  But  in  the  final  analysis  he 
does  do  his  homework.  In  every  instance 
where  we  have  had  a  knotty  problem  to 
iron  out,  he  has  been  of  great  help. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  much-needed 
expansion  of  coverage  of  title  vn  to  in- 
clude employees  of  educational  institu- 
tions. State  and  local  governments,  and 
employers,  and  labor  organizations  with 
15  or  more  employees  or  members.  The 
special  position  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employers  has  been  recog- 
nized, however,  by  a  specific  exemption 
for  certain  State  and  local  government 
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employees,  as  well  as  a  requirement  that 
State  and  local  agencies  may  only  be 
sued  by  the  Attorney  General.  Changes 
have  also  been  introduced  in  the  prohi- 
bition against  religious  discrimination 
which  represent  improvements  over  the 
present  law. 

Certain  needed  changes  in  the  provi- 
sions for  the  filing  of  charges  with  the 
Commission  have  also  been  introduced. 
These  would  allow  a  charge  to  be  filed 
on  behalf  of  an  aggrieved  individual  and 
provide  for  a  longer  period  of  time  during 
which  the  charge  may  be  filed.  The  posi- 
tions of  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
regarding  the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  sue  when  the  Commission's  action  is 
unsatisfactory  and  the  abihty  of  the 
courts  to  grant  preliminary  relief,  where 
appropriate,  have  been  retained. 

The  key  to  the  whole  legislation  is  the 
enforcement  powers  granted  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  ability  to  go  into  the  Federal 
district  courts  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  act.  This  enforcement  proposal, 
which  was  essentially  the  same  in  hnth 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bUl, 
is  that  which  this  Congress  has  agreed 
to  as  best  for  the  EEOC.  While  originally 
I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
floor,  favored  the  administrative  cease- 
and-desist  enforcement  approach  over 
that  of  court  enforcement,  I  am  now  sat- 
isfied that,  along  with  the  other  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  legislation,  the 
EEOC  would  be  given  sufficient  tools  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  title  VII. 

The  conference  bill  contains  addition- 
al provisions  which  I  consider  vitsd  to 
the  effective  enforcement  of  title  VII. 
It  would.  2  years  after  enactment,  trans- 
fer the  Justice  Department's  "pattern 
or  practice"  jurisdiction  to  the  EEOC. 
This  provision  would  eliminate  the  over- 
lapping enforcement  powers  which  would 
otherwise  be  inevitable  if  both  the  EEOC 
and  Justice  Department  could  bring  suits 
to  enforce  violations  of  title  Vn.  The 
jurisdiction  to  sue  State  or  local  govern- 
ments would,  however,  remain  solely 
with  the  Justice  Department  so  that  no 
overlap  would  occur  in  this  area. 

The  conference  report  also  retains  cer- 
tain important  provisions  with  respect 
to  recordkeeping  and  Federal-State  rela- 
tions regarding  equal  employment  op- 
portunities enforcement.  The  com- 
promise also  provides  certain  added  pro- 
tections for  employees  of  the  agencies 
responsible  for  enforcing  title  vn. 

This  legislation  would  impose  reqtiire- 
ments  of  due  process  on  the  Federal 
contract  compliance  program  for  the 
first  time. 

While  I  am  not  completely  happy  with 
the  way  the  bill  has  turned  out,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  has  spoken.  The 
conferees  have  spoken.  So  I  compliment 
them  for  at  least  getting  to  that  point 
where  we  have  made  some  advancement 
in  enforcement. 

We  have  come  out  with  a  piece  of  work 
that  I  think  will  stand  a  long  time.  We 
may  now  very  well  be  on  the  road  to  a 
more  peaceful  existence  in  the  field  of 
employment  in  this  country  as  a  result 
of  this  bill. 

Most  people  just  want  to  work.  That 
is  all.  They  want  an  opportimity  to  work. 
We  are  trying  to  see  that  all  of  us.  no 


matter  of  what  race,  sex,  or  religious  or 
ethnic  backgroimd,  will  have  equal  op- 
portunity in  employment. 

This  bill  has  been  a  long  time  coming. 
I  hope  the  House  will  accept  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  work  of  the  conferees. 

Again  I  thai.k  both  the  minority  and 
the  majority  members  of  the  conference 
for  their  great  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following : 

Peocedum  Where  No  State  Equal  Employ- 
ment Oppoetdnitt  Law  Exists 

(1)  A  charge  must  be  filed  within  180  days 
after  the  cxxurrence  of  an  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice. 

(2)  After  a  charge  is  filed,  the  Commission 
must  serve  a  notice  of  the  charge  on  the 
respondent  within  ten  days. 

(3)  The  Commission  must  then  investigate 
the  charge,  after  which  It  must  make  a  deter- 
mination whether  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  charge  Is  true.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  Its  determination  of  rea- 
sonable cause  as  promptly  as  possible  and. 
so  far  as  practicable,  within  120  daj-s. 

(4)  If  it  finds  no  reasonable  cause,  the 
Commission  must  dismiss  the  charge:  if  It 
finds  reasonable  cause,  it  will  attempt  to  con- 
ciUate  the  case. 

(5)  If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  secure 
a  conciliation  agreement,  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  Commission,  it  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  any  respondent  in  an  appropriate 
federal  district  court.  In  the  case  of  a 
respondent  which  is  a  government,  govern- 
mental agency  or  political  subdivision,  the 
Commission  shall  take  no  further  swrtion  and 
notify  the  Attorney  General  who  may  brmg 
a  clvU  action. 

(6)  If  the  court  finds  that  a  resp>ondent  is 
engaging  in  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice charged  \n  the  complaint,  the  court  may 
enjoin  the  respondent  from  engaging  In  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  and  grant 
such  affirmative  relief  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate Including,  but  not  limited  to,  rein- 
statement, with  or  without  backpay.  Back- 
pay liability  is  limited,  however,  to  no  more 
than  that  accrued  during  the  two  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

<7)  In  the  event  that  the  Commission  dis- 
misses a  charge  or  if  within  180  days  from  the 
filing  of  the  charge  the  Commission  or  the 
Attorney  General  has  not  filed  a  civil  action 
or  entered  into  a  conciliation  agreement  to 
which  the  aggrieved  person  is  a  party,  the 
Commission  or  the  Attorney  General  wUl 
notify  the  aggrieved  party.  Within  ninety 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice  the  per- 
son aggrieved  may  bring  a  civil  action  agaliist 
the  respondent.  Should  such  a  private  action 
be  brought,  the  Conunlssion  or  the  Attorney 
General  (where  a  government  or  political 
subdivision  was  Involved)  may  seek  to  in- 
tervene in  the  action. 

Procedttres  Where  State  Eqttal  Employment 
OppoRTtrNrrY   Law  Exists 

(1)  A  charge  must  be  filed  within  180  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  an  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice. 

If  a  charge  is  initially  filed  with  a  state  or 
local  ag'-ncy.  such  charge  must  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  within  300  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  practice  has  occurred  or 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  notice  that 
the  state  or  local  agency  hM  terminated  its 
pwoceedlngs. 

(2)  Where  a  state  or  local  equal  employ- 
ment statute  ej^sts,  the  EEOC  must  wait  60 
days  after  state  or  local  proceedings  have 
been  commenced,  unless  those  proceedings 
have  been  terminated  sooner,  before  it  can 
act  on  a  charge.  The  deferral  period  is  ex- 
tended to  120  days  during  the  first  year 
after  enactment  of  a  state  or  local  law. 

(3)  Once  the  deferred  Is  concluded,  the 
Commission  must  serve  a  notice  of  the  charge 


on  the  respondent  within  ten  days  (presum- 
ably, this  Is  duplicative  of  the  state  or  local 
proceedings) , 

(4)  The  Commission  must  then  investi- 
gate the  charge,  after  wlilch  it  must  make 
a  determination  whether  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  true.  The 
Commission  shall  make  its  determination  of 
reasonable  cause  as  promptly  as  possible 
and,  so  far  as  practicable   within    120  days 

(6)  If  It  finds  no  reasonable  cause,  the 
Commls-sion  must  dismiss  the  charge:  if  it 
finds  reasonable  cati.se,  it  will  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  case, 

(6  I  If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  secure 
a  conciliation  agreement,  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  Commission,  it  may  bring  a  clvU  ac- 
tion against  any  respondent  in  an  appropri- 
ate Federal  district  court.  In  the  case  of  a 
respondent  which  is  a  government,  govern- 
mental agency  or  p<il;tical  subdivision,  the 
Commission  shall  take  no  further  action 
and  notify  the  Attorney  General  who  may 
bring  a  civil  action, 

(7)  If  the  court  finds  that  a  respondent  is 
engaging  in  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice charged  in  the  complaint,  the  court  may 
enjoin  the  respondent  from  engaging  in  the 
unlawful  emplov-ment  practice  and  grant 
such  afOrmative  relief  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate including,  but  not  limited  to.  rein- 
statement, with  or  without  backpay.  Back- 
pay liability  is  limited,  however,  to  no  more 
than  that  accrued  during  the  two  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(8)  In  the  event  that  the  Commission  dis- 
misses a  charge  or  if  wTthin  180  days  from 
the  filing  of  the  charge  the  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General  has  not  filed  a  civil 
action  or  entered  into  a  conciliation  agree- 
ment to  which  the  aggrieved  person  is  a 
party,  the  Commission  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  notify  the  aggrieved  party.  Within 
ninety  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice 
the  person  aggrieved  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  the  respondent.  Should  such  a  pri- 
vate action  be  brought,  the  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General  (where  a  government 
or  political  subdivision  was  involved)  may 
seek  to  intervene  In  the  action, 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  can  see  by  reading 
the  signatures  on  this  report,  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  are  together  in  sup- 
porting thj.s  conference  report.  The 
greate.st  amoimt  of  credit  for  putting  the 
bill  into  a  shape  which  I  can  support 
has  to  go  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Erlenborn >.  not  only  for  his  work 
in  this  House,  but  also  for  his  work 
with  the  Members  of  the  other  body  in 
straightening  out  the  matter.  I  say  that 
as  one  who  once  introduced  a  bill  giving 
cease  and  de.sist  enforcement  powers  to 
the  EEOC.  but  I  believe  the  action  taken 
in  this  legislation  is  right,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  supporting  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  been  most  convincing. 

There  are  .some  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate which,  I  think,  are  advantageous 
which  the  House  accepted  and  which  I 
strongly  support.  I  would  say  two  that 
come  to  mind  are  the  ones  affecting  re- 
hgion.  One  is  the  definition  of  religion 
and  the  other  is  the  provision  exempting 
employees  of  religious  organizations,  I 
think  that  was  a  good  move  on  our  part. 

There  are  some  parts  I  do  not  like.  If 
we  had  the  chance  to  bring  the  bill  back 
with  a  motion  to  recommit.  I  think  I 
would  have  stood  here  and  asked  Mem- 
bers to  recommit  the  bill  back  to  the  con- 
ference with  instructions.  I  hope  this 
body  will  take  a  look  at  the  rules  we  op- 
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e:  ate  under,  so  that  both  Houses  will 
h  ive  a  chance  on  the  conference  report 
u  recommit  back  to  the  conference  if 
\:  embers  do  not  like  some  part  of  the 
bll. 

The  part  I  feel  especially  is  bad  is  the 
feature  on  the  statute  of  limitations  in 
tills  bill,  which  is  not  2  years  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  but  rather  2  years 
p  lor  to  the  charge  being  brought  by  any- 
one. Some  of  those  may  have  been  pend- 
irg  for  2  or  3  years  already,  so  we  are 
tf  Iking  now  of  probably  5  years  in  which 
bi  ick  pay  can  be  requested. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  was  a  wise 
decision.  I  think  the  House  would  have 
St  ood  by  the  position  of  those  of  us  who 
felt  that  this  was  unwise,  and  that  the 
2'  year  statute  of  limitations  in  this  bill 
should  have  been  2  years  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  act.  I  think  that  would 
h  ive  been  advisable. 

But  we  have  to  look  at  this  report  in 
total.  The  question  is  now  whether  we 
wint  to  vote  down  the  conference  re- 
p<  irt  because  there  are  some  parts  we  dis- 
acree  with.  I  do  not  think  we  should  do 
tlat. 

I  think  there  is  improvement  for  the 
E  iiOC  in  this  bill,  and  we  have  to  give 
credit  to  those  who  have  been  working 
01 1  this.  One  of  those  who  should  be  given 
gi  eat  credit  is  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  (Mr.  Hawkins)  who  really  has 
taken  the  lead  to  give  more  strength  to 
KDOC  to  eliminate  discrimination.  I 
tlink  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
everything  he  wanted,  this  is  a  substan- 
tial stride  forward,  and  one  in  which  he 
can  also  take  pride  as  a  result  of  the 
ac  tion  of  the  committee. 

I  urge  support  for  the  conference  re- 
pc  rt. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
G  loss  I . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  21  of  the  report, 
1 1  lote  this  language : 

rhe  Senate  emienciment  provided  the  Com- 
m;  sslon  with  authorization  for  an  additional 
10  positions  at  QS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18 
lei  el.  The  Ho\ise  bUl  had  no  such  provision. 
Tt  e  House  receded. 

Di  course,  "receded"  means  the  House 
su  Tendered  to  the  Senate. 

[  wonder  if  there  was  any  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ec  ucation  and  Labor  that  there  is  a 
CO  nmittee  of  the  Congress  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  deal  with  supergrades,  which  is 
su  Dposed  to  deal  with  pay  increases  and 
th  it  sort  of  thing.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tle man  from  Kentucky  could  give  me 
some  reason  why  the  House  rolled  over 
an  3  played  dead  on  this  issue. 

^r.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tir  guished  colleague 

^T.  GROSS.  I  carmot  hear  the  gentle- 
mi  ji.  He  is  usually  a  little  more  vocal,  at 
le£  st  a  few  decibels  higher. 

idr.  PEPIKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tir  giiished  colleague  from  Iowa  that  af - 
tei  the  Senate  put  this  provision  in  the 
bil 


:^r.  GROSS.  I  am  aware  of  that.   I 
ju!  t  read  the  fact  that  they  did. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  make  the  ex- 
planation. I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  Congressman  Dul- 
SKi,  and  invited  him  to  look  the  situation 
over,  as  to  whether  he  felt  the  Commis- 
sion needed   these  additional   people. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  conferees  felt, 
in  view  of  the  broadening  of  the  cover- 
age in  the  bill,  that  the  number  selected 
by  the  Senate  was  a  reasonable  number. 
It  was  the  will  of  the  conference  that 
we  give  them  some  additional  personnel 
that  we  felt  they  needed.  I  do  not  con- 
sider It  any  surrender  by  any  means. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  which  is  the 
proper  committee,  should  come  along  and 
take  some  of  the  employees  away,  or 
bring  out  legislation  to  take  some  of  the 
employees  away  from  this  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  setup,  I  can  see  the 
gentleman  raising  a  little  unshirted  hell 
around  here  over  the  fact  that  the  juris- 
diction of  his  committee  was  being  in- 
vaded. And  that  is  precisely  what  you 
did  here. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some- 
thing else  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer  • 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  later. 

The  House  just  sent  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  to  conference.  When  that  bill 
originally  came  to  the  House  it  contained 
nimierous  provisions  authorizing  em- 
ployment of  personnel  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws, 
and  it  provided  for  numerous  additional 
positions  in  grades  16  through  18,  which 
of  course  are  the  supergrades.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Hen- 
derson* and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
presently  addressing  the  House,  made 
points  of  order  against  that  bill  and 
knocked  those  provisions  out.  Now  you 
are  going  to  conference  with  the  other 
body,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  you 
come  back  from  that  conference  there 
will  be  many  more  supergrades.  You  will 
have  fattened  that  bill  along  with  this 
one,  and  will  have  done  so  without  any 
regard  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proper 
committee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield,  if  the  gentle- 
man has  any  reasonable  explanation  for 
invading  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  wiU  have  to 
be  the  judge  of  whether  it  is  reasonable 
or  not.  but  it  is  not  a  precedent-setting 
Eiction  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  a  precedent.  I  said  it  was  overstep- 
ping the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  3  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  DENT.  May  I  be  permitted  to  an- 
swer? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  certainly. 


Mr.  DENT.  This  House  without  ques- 
tion or  any  discussion,  when  it  created 
the  Commission  on  Aging,  created  the 
grade  jobs  that  were  required  to  perform 
the  duties  we  prescribed  under  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging.  This  is  another  Com- 
mission. If  the  jobs  are  not  created  in 
the  legislation  we  bring  forth  we  would 
not  have  anybody  to  administer  the  act 
and  the  provisions  we  put  into  the  bill. 
This  has  gone  on  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  where  we 
create  new  duties  and  create  Jobs  to  go 
with  them.  We  did  not  overstep  our  jur- 
isdiction. The  Senate  put  it  in,  very 
frankly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  accepted  it,  did  you 
not?  Your  responsibility  is  equal  to  theirs, 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  Mr.  DULSKI,  on  request  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  conferees 
have  retained  the  Senate  provision  au- 
thorizing additional  supergrade  posi- 
tions. 

Section  12  of  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimities  Commission 
to  place  an  additional  10  positions  in 
grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  on  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  10  additional  supergrades 
which  I  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Chairman  Perkins,  came  too 
late,  since  the  conferees  already  had 
reached  agreement.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  his  letter  of  March  1.  1972. 
that  our  committee  hold  the  necessary 
hearings  and  consider  the  justification 
for  the  10  positions  authorized.  I  will 
include  copies  of  these  letters  as  a  part 
of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  yet  another  exam- 
ple of  legislation  that  is  reaching  the 
House  floor  with  provisions  that  violate 
the  statutory  standards  and  controls  re- 
lating to  Federal  employment. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  primary  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  relating  to  the  civil  service,  in-v 
eluding  matters  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation, classification,  and  retirement  of 
Federal  employees.  The  standards,  con- 
trols, and  limitations  relating  to  these 
matters  are  spelled  out  very  specifically 
in  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Our  committee  feels  that  any  excep- 
tions to  such  statutory  standards  and 
controls  should  be  granted  only  in  the 
most  unusual  circumstances  and  only 
when  fully  justified  before  our  commit-, 
tee. 

In  the  present  case  we  have  had  no 
request  and  no  opportunity  to  consider 
whether  there  is  any  justification  for 
authori2dlng  10  additional  supergrades 
for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission. 
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I  realize,  of  course,  that  little  can  be 
done  at  this  point  to  eliminate  the  super- 
grade  authority  from  the  conference  re- 
port. However,  I  would  strongly  advise 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  to  forego  the  use  of  such 
authority  until  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  overall  needs  of  the 
Government  for  additional  supergrade 
positions. 

In  that  regard  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
on  March  28,  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Civil  Service  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Federal  Executive 
Service. 

During  the  course  of  those  hearings,  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee to  give  serious  consideration 
to  repealing  all  recently  enacted  provi- 
sions of  law,  such  as  the  one  we  are  now 
considering,  which  authorize  additional 
supergrade  positions,  unless  such  super- 
grade  authority  was  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  our  subcommittee. 

In  lieu  of  the  separate  supergrade  au- 
thorities which  I  will  seek  to  have  re- 
pealed. I  will  propose  an  increase  in  the 
aggregate  number  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions under  section  5108(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  take  care  of  any 
additional  supergrades  that  are  proven 
to  be  needed  pending  completion  of  the 
study  for  the  new  Federal  Executive 
Service. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  House  of  REPRESENTATrvES, 
Washington,  DC,  February  29, 1972. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  reviewing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
1746,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Enforcement  Act  of  1972.  I  note  that  section 
13  authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission  to 
place  an  additional  10  positions  In  GS-16, 
GS-17.  and  GS-18. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you  several  times 
recently,  this  Is  the  type  of  authorization 
which  I  am  firmly  convinced  should  be  con- 
sidered by  our  Committee  before  being  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  We  have  had  no  re- 
quest and  no  opportunity  to  consider 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  Justification  for 
authorizing  10  additional  supergrades  for 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service,  has 
scheduled  hearings  to  begin  in  March  on  the 
overall  question  of  replacing  the  so-called 
supergrade  positions  with  a  new  Federal 
Executive  Service.  At  that  time,  a  review 
will  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  any  addi- 
tional supergrades  are  needed  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  study  for  the  new  Federal 
Executive  Service. 

Since  we  have  received  no  request  on  be- 
half of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  and  in  view  of  the  pending 
study,  I  strongly  recommend  that  you  and 
the  conference  of  the  House  urge  that  the 
Conference  Report  not  include  authority  for 
additional  supergrades  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thaddecs  J.  DnxsKi, 

Chairman. 


HotrsE  OP  Representatives, 

March  1,  1972. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dxtlski. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry  you  and  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  earlier 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  1746,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Enforcement  Act  of  1972. 

The  Conferees  on  that  matter  completed 
their  deliberations  last  night.  The  Confer- 
ence Report  Is,  I  understand,  In  page  proof 
already  and  Chairman  Williams  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  la 
most  anxious  to  file  the  Conference  Report 
today  and  have  the  Senate  take  up  the  meas- 
ure tomorrow.  I  can  understand  your  concern 
about  the  authorization  of  additional  super- 
grades  for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Commission.  The  possibility  of  your 
concern  was,  in  fact,  discussed  by  the  Con- 
ferees on  our  side.  Since  the  provision  was 
in  the  Senate  bill,  however,  and  since  the 
Parliamentarian's  office  assured  us  that  the 
provision  being  in  the  Senate  bUl  made  It  a 
oonferencable  item,  we  felt  in  the  situation 
that  existed  yesterday  evening  when  the  mat- 
ter was  considered  that  it  was  imperative  that 
we  take  the  Senate  language. 

As  I  Indicated  before,  If  I  had  received  your 
communication  of  concern  earlier  than  this 
morning  we  might  have  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  but  under  the  circumstances  it 
appears  to  be  too  late  now  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ter as  you  desire.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  Mr.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  your  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service, 
continue  with  his  hearings  on  the  replace- 
ment of  the  super-grade  positions  with  the 
new  Federal  Executive  Service.  Including  his 
review  of  the  need  for  additional  supergrades 
pending  completion  of  the  study  for  the  new 
Federal  Executive  Service.  Specifically,  I 
would  recommend  that  he  review  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  cooperate  with  him  and 
with  you  in  that  connection. 

Obviously,  If  your  Committee  after  review- 
ing the  matter  feels  that  the  Conference  has 
authorized  an  excessive  number  of  super- 
grades  or  has  authorized  an  insufficient 
number  1  would  expect  to  give  the  same  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  recommendations 
of  your  Committee  that  I  always  give  the 
recommendations  of  any  other  Chairman  of 
any  other  Committee. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Cabl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I,  too.  agree  with  him  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
House  has  not  been  abided  by  here.  The 
legislative  committees,  of  course,  have 
the  authority  to  grant  the  positions  that 
may  be  needed,  but  here  what  they  have 
done  is  set  the  salaries  for  those  persons 
they  determined  to  be  required  and  have 
exempted  them  from  the  Civil  Service 
Act  without  any  testimony  saying  why 
they  should  be  exempted.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  will  convey  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  his  extension 
of  remarks,  he  puts  us  on  notice  that  our 
committee  intends  to  do  something  about 
this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  might  at  least  have 
gone  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
pool  for  supergrades  rather  than  to  es- 
tablish them  by  this  process. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  note 
on  page  9  of  the  report  tliis  language: 

Sec.  714.  The  pr-,vlslons  of  sections  111  and 
1114,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  Notwitlistandlng  the  provisions  of 
sections  ill  and  1114  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  whoever  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
vis.or.s  of  section  1114  of  such  title  kills  a 
person  while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the 
performance  of  his  official  functions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

Not  even  the  language  that  is  to  be 
found  in  all  statutes  of  this  kind— not 
even  the  inclusion  of  "upon  conviction." 
No  one  bothered  to  wnte  into  ilus  provi- 
sion that  an  individual  must  first  be  tried 
and  convicted  before  being  sentenced  to 
prison  for  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  criticism 
about  the  job  situation  and  supergrades. 
we  did  not  say  or  do  anything  that  has 
not  been  done  before  time  and  time 
again.  What  we  said — or.  rather,  what  the 
Senate  insisted  on— is  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, subject  to  standards  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place — may  place — an  additional  10  posi- 
tions in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
mission in  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  for 
the  piu-poses  of  carrying  out  title  7  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  says  he  may 
if  it  is  needed. 

We  heard  absolutely  nothing  from  any 
committee  of  the  House  imtil  the  day 
after  the  conference  was  over,  when  we 
received  a  note  from  Mr.  Dulski.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  and  an  answer  was 
given  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  and  all  of  the  oversight 
on  this  particular  matter  was  taken  into 
account. 

These  jobs  are  stiU  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice Committee.  We  did  not  do  anytiiing 
but  provide  the  jobs  when  needed  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  the  Commi.ssion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  probably  did  not 
have  one  word  of  evidence  a.';  to  whether 
the  10  additional  supergrades  were 
needed.  Did  you?  You  took  the  word  of 
the  people  across  the  way.  and  they  prob- 
ably held  no  hearings  and  had  no  ju.'^ti- 
flcation  as  to  whether  a  single  ."^uix^rgrade 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  say  that  if  you  go  into  a 
conference,  and  you  do  not  have  any  re- 
gard for  the  other  body's  position,  then 
you  should  never  go  Into  conference.  You 
have  to  accept  the  view  that  they  made 
the  study.  We  did  not  make  the  study. 
I  assure  you. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .vield  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  3  minutes 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania  would  respond  to  a 
question,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly a  minute  ago  to  say  you  did  not 
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hei  J  from  Chairman  Dulski  until  after 
th(  conference  was  completed? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
chiirman  told  me.  I  never  heard  from 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tle: nan  for  that  answer.  It  does  surprise 
me,  and  maybe  we  should  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  'Mr.  Perkins ', 
bee  ause  I  raised  this  question  m  the  oon- 
ferpnce. 

-Ir.  DENT.  That  is  right. 
Ir.  ERLENBORN.  And  I  was  told  that, 
'yds.  they  did  have  a  letter  from  Chair- 
ms  n  DtTLSKi,"  but  that,  "you  know,  he  al- 
wav-s  writes  letters  like  that  to  show 
thjt  he  is  tiTing  to  protect  the  jurisdic- 
tio  1  of  the  committee,  but  we  do  not  take 
it  rery  seriously." 

also  recall  it  was  agreed  that,  if 
Chjairman  Dulski  were  really  serious 
about  this,  he  would  back  down  and  re- 
mcve  these  provisions  from  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Ir.  DENT.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
frokn  Illinois  does  not  want  to  give  the 
wr  )ng  impression:  but,  in  order  to  stop  it 
rig  It  at  this  point  and  get  at  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  with  reference  to 
this  matter  and  with  reference  to  the 
int  erchange  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  you  know  it  has 
bei:n  said  that  a  lie  will  get  halfway 
ar(iund  the  world  before  the  truth  is 
knjwn.  The  letter  was  not  in  the 
haids- 
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]Ar.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
foij  regular  order. 

would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  i  Mr.  Perkins  <  :  Is  it  not  true 
thiit  you  advised  us  in  the  conference 
thi.t  you  had  received  the  letter  from 
Chairman  Dulski? 

would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlejnan,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  respond  to  that  question. 

At.  PERKINS,  The  chief  clerk  of  the 
co:  nmittee  informs  me  that  we  had  a 
letter  from  Mr,  Dtjiski  on  another  sub- 
matter  along  the  same  lines,  but  on 
otlier  legislation,  not  on  this  legislation, 
before  we  went  to  conference,  but  that 
letter  on  this  particular  subject  and 
the  conference  report  did  not  arrive 
the  day  after  we  completed  the 
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on 

until 

co:  iference. 

\Ay  recollection  is  refreshed  by  the 
cleirk  of  the  committee  who  answers  the 
il 
r.  ^IRLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlefcnan  for  that  answer.  It  was  my  under- 
nding  from  what  «-he  gentleman  said 
the  conference  that  he  knew  Chair- 
Dttlski  felt  that  this  invaded  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  committee.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  in  the  conference 
say  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  and,  if  the  chairman  was  seri- 
about  it,  it  would  be  understood  that 
matter  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
I  just  want  the  record  to  be  straight. 
At.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
e  man  yield? 
^r.  ERLENBORN,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

At.  QUIE.  As  I  recall  the  situation, 


the  Senate  conferees  agreed  thai  if  a 
point  of  order  could  be  raised  again.st  this 
section,  or  if  a  separate  vote  could  be 
held  on  the  section,  then  they  would 
recede.  Since  tiiat  was  not  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  they  went  ahead. 

So.  there  was  full  realization  in  the 
conference  that  this  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter and  we  were  concerned  about  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee's jurisdiction. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  letter  in  question  was  the  letter 
to  the  chairman  dealing  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
and  covers  civil  employees  under  civil 
service.  That  wa^  the  letter  that  was 
talked  about,  but  the  chairman  said  he 
had  a  letter  and  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  legislation. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Clerk  that  we  did 
not  receive  any  remonstrance  against 
this  particular  feature  and  had  not  re- 
ceived one  single  remonstrance  having 
to  do  with  three  other  instances  con- 
tained in  bills  which  were  passed  by  this 
House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

I  Mr.  CORM.AN  I  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
conclude  the  thoughts  which  I  started 
earlier  in  my  exchange  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Erlenborn>. 
Specifically  I  wondered  whether  the  con- 
ferees favored  giving  enforcement  to  the 
Attorney  General  rather  than  to  the 
Commis.sion,  because  they  thousht  he 
would  be  more  vigorous  or  less  vigorous 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  blacks  against 
job  discrimination.  I  must  say  that  hav- 
ing watched  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Mr.  Mitchell,  for  3'^  years,  if  I 
were  a  black  man  I  would  not  be  as  com- 
fortable with  him  representing  me  as  I 
would  be  with  the  Commission  repre- 
senting me.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  ERLENBORN  I  pointed  out  that 
the  former  Attorney  General  has  never 
lost  a  case  in  this  field.  I  am  reminded 
that  when  I  went  to  law  school  we  were 
told  that  if  you  never  lose  a  lawsuit  it 
may  be  because  you  are  not  trying 
enough  of  them. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
voted  against  this  legislation  when  it 
was  first  considered  and,  if  anything,  it 
is  worse  now. 

Supposedly  it  seeks  to  eliminate  all  dis- 
crimination in  hirintr  and  emplo.vment 
practices  but  in  reality  and  by  actual 
experience  the  thrast  of  the  legislation 
is  to  give  special  advantage  to  certain 
applicants  and  unqualified  jobseekers. 
The  real  discrimination  under  this  bill  is 
against  the  employers,  the  investors,  and 
the  management  people  who  know  what 
jobs  they  have  and  the  qualifications 
they  seek  but  can  be  forced  to  accept 
the  least  qualified  because  the  more 
qualified  may  be  of  the  majority. 

The  equal  opportunity  employment 
legislation  would  make  discrimination 
illegal  and  a  crime.  Yet,  let  us  be  honest 
about  it,  discrimination  is  an  act  of  free- 
dom and  I  dare  .suggest  that  discrim- 
ination can  never  be  removed  from  this 


country  as  long  freedom  remains  in  our 
land.  I  can  never  vote  for  a  bill  that  gives 
special  consideration  to  one  group  at  the 
cost  of  denying  freedom  to  another. 
Compensatory  rights  are  nothing  but 
special  interest  privileges,  and  to  make 
this  the  law  of  our  land  is  a  mockery  of 
morality  even  though  it  is  camouflaged 
under  the  name  of  social  justice. 

To  those  who  sincerely  feel  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  help  the  un- 
skilled and  imtrained,  I  can  only  say  that 
in  Sunday's  Washington  paper  the 
"Help  Wanted"  section  was  29  pages 
in  length  and  many  of  the  positions  of- 
fered were  for  unskilled  people. 

An  example  of  the  extreme  provisions 
of  this  conference  report  is  that  section 
on  page  9  captioned  "Forcibly  Resisting 
the  Commission  or  Its  Representatives." 
Section  714  reads  in  part: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
111  and  1114  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
whoever  In  violation  of  the  provisions  c) 
section  1114  of  such  title  kills  a  p)erson  while 
engaged  In  or  on  account  of  the  performance 
of  his  official  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life. 

Nothing  is  said  about  arrest,  trial,  or 
conviction.  The  word  "kill"  is  not  even 
qualified  with  the  usual  criminal  expres- 
sion "maliciously"  or  "willfully."  This 
section  of  the  law  may  be  a  good  demon- 
stration of  the  justice  intended  by  the 
equal  opportunity  emplojmient  legisla- 
tion. 

The  seriousness  of  such  a  poorly  drawn 
bit  of  legislation  is  that  the  unqualified 
word  "kill"  without  any  indication  of  in- 
tent could  even  extend  to  an  EEOC  em- 
ployee killed  in  an  automobile  accident. 
If  any  EEOC  people  are  killed,  is  the  in- 
volved party  to  be  imprisoned  without 
even  the  equal  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
or  trial? 

I  intend  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  this  police  state  type  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  303,  nays  110,  not  voting  18, 


[Boll   No. 
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YEAS— 303 

Abourezk 

Andrews, 

Beglch 

Abzug 

Annunzlo 

Belcher 

Adams 

Arends 

Bell 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Bergland 

Alexander 

Asp  In 

Blaggl 

Anderson, 

Asplnall 

Blester 

Calif. 

Badlllo 

Bingham 

Anderson,  111. 

Barrett 

Blanton 
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Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUaii; 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Caffery 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins,  111. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif, 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo, 

Evlns.  Tenn, 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Qlalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 

Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Beimett 


Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W,  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlls 

Hogan 

HoUfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md, 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Madden 
MallUard 
Mallary 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'NeUl 
Patten 
PeUy 
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Betts 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C, 

Price,  111, 

Purinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
■Van  Deerlln 
■Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex, 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va, 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Cabell 


Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Etel 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Crane 

Curlin 

Daniel,  Va, 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Frey 

Gettys 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 


Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
McColUster 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
MUls,  Md. 
MizeU 

Montgomery 
Nichols 
Passman 
Patman 
Poff 


Price,  Tex, 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterflield 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex, 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young,  Fla. 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Collier 
Edwards,  La. 
Gaydos 
Hull 


Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Powell 


Pryor,  Ark. 
Rlegle 
Shipley 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stubblefleld 
White 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr,  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Powell, 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr,  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Stub'olefleld  with  Mr.  J.  WUUam 
Stanton. 

Mr,  'White  with  Mr,  Baring, 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Hull. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

Mr,  Murphy  of  liUnols  with  Mr.  Gaydos, 

Messrs,  BRAY  and  TEAGUE  of  Texas 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  MAKE  CORRECTION 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R. 
1746,  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
554)  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  654 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  coTicurring) ,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  enroU- 
ment  of  the  blU  (HJl.  1746)  to  further  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  the  following  change:  In  paragraph 
(a)  of  Section  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  705."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  706." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  just  what  Is  proposed  to 
be  accomplished  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  H  the  gentleman  will 


yield,  there  was  a  tecJ  i.'al  error  in 
numbering  a  section  of  the  act  It  was 
made  by  the  staff,  and  was  not  detected 
in  the  report  until  after  the  report  had 
been  printed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  then  purely  a  teen 
nical  amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  change  the 
substantive  language  of  the  bill"? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  it  is 
just  a  renumbering. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Simply  a  renumbering  of 
the  sections? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoLLs  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  extend  and  re- 
ri.se  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  EEOC. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky-? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSPO  72  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  879  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  879 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHK  11624) 
to  amend  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act,  1970,  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  an  international 
aeronautical  exposition.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  u,  bo  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11624,  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  3244 
and  to  consider  the  said  Senate  bill  In  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.   Speaker,   House   Resolution    879 
)rovides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral  debate   for   consideration   of   H.R. 
1624  authorizing  additional  funds  for 
Transpo  72.  After  passage  of  the  bill,  it 
:  hall  be  in  order  to  take  S.  3244  from  the 
i  Speaker's  table  and  consider  the  same  in 
he  House. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11624  is  to  au- 
horlze  an  additional  $2  million  for  the 
(londuct  of  an  international  transporta- 
ion  exposition,  Transpo  72. 

In  the  1971  Military  Construction  Au- 
horization  Act  $3  million  was  author- 
zed  for  the  purpose  of  Transpo  72  based 
I  in  preliminary  cost  estimates.  Since 
hen  costs  have  increased  for  site  prep- 
aration, utilities  installation,  sanitary, 
restaurant,  and  communications  facili- 
ies.  and  vehicle  parking  and  control. 
"Jeed  for  the  additional  $2  million  is 
>ased  on  recent  engineering  studies. 

The  exposition  is  planned  to  take  place 

it  Dulles  Airport  in  May  of  this  year, 

:  ^r.  Speaker,  and  I  lu-ge  the  adoption  of 

he  rule  in  order  to  expedite  passage  of 

he  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
1  leman  yield '? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
ruished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
rentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  not  this  the  same  bill  which  was 
cefeated  in  the  House  under  suspension 
(if  the  rules  last  December? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  advised  that  the 
liill  was  not  authorized  under  suspen- 
:  Ion  of  the  rules  recently,  and,  there- 
:  ore.  the  matter  came  to  the  Committee 
(in  Rules.  I  understand  that  there  was  a 
"ote  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  that  was  last  De- 
cember 6. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  believe  it  was. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  a.^k  the  gentle- 
1  nan,  why  not  let  nature  take  its  course. 
:  nstead  of  providing  that  the  Senate  bill 
I  an  be  substituted  to  just  let  nature  take 
:ts  course  and  see  what  happens? 

Why  should  the  Committee  on  Rules 
«  called  upon  to  mandate  the  Senate 
')ill    to    be    substituted    for    this    little 
nonstrosity — or  for  this  big  monstrosity? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  will  al- 
ow me  to  >ield  to  the  able  chairman  of 
he  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  Hebert)  to  answer  this  question. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 

rery  happy  to  answer  that  question.  It 

vas  a  case  of  expediting  the  bill.  The 

:  senate  was  .'=:o  informed,  if  they  passed 

he  bill,  we  would  take  action  on  this 

I  ide.  It  was  a  preferential  procedure — 

nstead  of  us  passing  the  bill  on  this  side 

ind  to  let  it  rest  on  the  Senate  side  and 

Ahere  we  may  have  run  into  a  delay, 

hat  we  did  not  want  to  run  into.  This 

s  purely  a  matter  of  judicious  operation 

:  uch  as  the  gentleman  from  low-a  would 

)e  proud  to  be  a  part  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  confirms  what  I 
hought  was  a  little  evasive  action  to 
jrevent  nature  from  taking  its  course.  In 
)ther  words,  to  prevent  the  normal  legis- 


lative procedure  to  take  place,  and  to 
get  this  rolled  through  because  time  is 
running  out  on  this  bobtailed  thing  that 
you  propose  to  put  on  now  at  Dulles,  I 
guess. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  having  had  the  experience  of 
many  years  observing  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  his  wisdom  and  his  re- 
sourcefulness, decided  to  follow  that 
course,  and  I  hope  I  have  set  a  good 
example  and  that  the  pupil  wUl  at  least 
equal  the  master  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
had  directed  those  compliments  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  who  have  to 
put  up  the  money  for  this  kind  of  a 
deal — but  I  accept  them  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Through  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  who  Is  known  as  the  tax- 
payers' defender.  I  extend  it  to  the  tax- 
payers as  well, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  PEPPER)  in  explanation  of  the  rule. 

May  I  simply  add  that  I  know  of  no 
objection  from  the  Department  or  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
from  the  executive  branch.  I  believe  this 
amoimt  of  money  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated in  an  appropriation  bill  so 
we  are  just  going  to  catch  up  with  this 
authorization  so  that  we  can  now  spend 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  879. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

IN    THX    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11624)  to  amend  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
of  1970,  to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  an  international  aero- 
nautical exposition. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11624.  with 
Mr.  Abbftt  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Hebert* 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
GuBSER'  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Hebert >. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation   before    the   House,    H.R.  11624, 


which  amends  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1970,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  additional  funds 
for  the  conduct  of  an  international  aero- 
nautical exposition. 

The  exposition,  now  referred  to  as 
Transpo  72,  is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Dulles  International  Airport 
beginning  next  May  27.  The  President 
assigned  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  exposition  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  who  determined  that  the 
exposition  will  include  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation and  not  be  strictly  an  aeronau- 
tical exposition.  However,  aeronautics 
will  play  a  dominant  role  in  the  exposi- 
tion, and  this  includes  military  avia- 
tion. 

The  planners  of  the  exposition,  under 
Secretary  Volpe,  anticipate  that  the  ex- 
position wUl  make  a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  the  domestic  economy 
through  stimulating  the  sale  of  new 
transportation  concepts  and  systems 
within  our  own  economy  as  well  as 
abroad.  Also,  they  are  hopeful  that  the 
exposition  will  help  make  governments 
at  various  levels,  industry,  and  the  pub- 
lic aware  of  a  nimiber  of  solutions  of- 
fered by  technology  to  our  many  trans- 
portation problems.  Therefore,  our  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  additional  funds 
to  be  expended  pursuant  to  the  addi- 
tional authorization  contained  in  this 
bCl  would  be  a  most  productive  invest- 
ment. 

Our  committee  brought  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  on  December  6,  1971  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules.  The  vote  was 
33  votes  short  of  having  a  two-thirds 
majority.  I  am  convinced  that  the  vote 
was  due  to  a  misimderstanding  in  con- 
nection with  the  $2  million  increase  in 
authorization  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  A  number  of 
Members  have  advised  me  they  under- 
stood from  remarks  on  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  that  the  increase  in  author- 
ization was  due  to  a  cost  overrun.  This 
is  where  the  misimderstanding  origi- 
nated. 

The  current  authorization  level  of  $3 
million  was  based  on  preliminary  cost 
estimates  made  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  last  year.  Based  upon 
final  engineering  studies,  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a  more  precise  cost  estimate  and 
are  recommending  that  the  present  au- 
thorization be  increased  to  a  total  of 
S5  million. 

The  primary  reasons  for  the  increase 
are:  The  inability  to  accurately  estimate 
costs  until  the  master  plan  and  engi- 
neering design  were  completed,  and  in- 
flation, which  has  accelerated  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  that  anticipated  in  the  pub- 
lished cost  estimating  handbooks  used  in 
developing  the  original  cost  estimates  for 
Transpo  72. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
Public  Law  92-184,  has  already  appro- 
priated the  $2  million  subject  to  author- 
izing legislation.  The  Senate,  on  March 
1,  1972,  passed  S.  3244,  a  bill  identical  to 
H.R.  11624.  the  bill  before  you. 

So,  therefore,  it  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that 
the  House  pass  H.R.  11624,  at  which 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  we  will 
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ask  that  the  language  in  the  Senate  bUl. 
which  as  I  have  said  is  identical  to  H.R. 
11624,  be  substituted,  thereby  making  it 
possible  to  immediately  send  the  bill  to 
the  White  House  for  Presidential  signa- 
ture. In  that  way  the  fimds  already  ap- 
propriated can  immediately  be  put  to 
work,  and  our  Nation  can  go  forward 
with  production  of  Transpo  72. 

(Mr.  ARENDS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gubser)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  f>oint  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  Jl.  11624. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase 
from  $3  million  to  $5  million  the  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  under  the 
fiscal  year  1970  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  as  amended,  for  the 
conduct  of  an  international  aeronautical 
exposition.  The  exposition,  referred  to  as 
Transpo  72,  is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Dulles  International  Airport  on 
May  27,  1972,  through  June  4.  1972.  The 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
position has  been  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

An  exposition  of  this  magnitude  does 
not  happen  overnight.  The  original 
concept—that  of  an  air  show — CEune  into 
being  in  the  mid-1960"s  when  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  personnel  be- 
gan studies  of  the  feasibility  of  conduct- 
ing an  international  aeronautical  expo- 
sition in  the  United  States. 

The  late  chairman  of  our  committee, 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  took  an  interest  in  the 
idea  and  promoted  the  concept  in  Con- 
gress. With  the  backing  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  through  the  efTorts  of 
Chairman  Rivers,  Congress  authorized 
the  initial  exposition. 

As  planning  for  the  exposition  began, 
it  became  evident  that  a  simple  air  show 
was  too  limited  a  concept  to  accurately 
reflect  the  stature  of  the  United  States 
as  an  Innovative  and  responsible  world 
leader  in  technology  and  products.  The 
exposition  format  w£is  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  modes  of  transportation  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  United  States 
International  Transportation  Exposition. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe,  to  whom  President  Nixon  had  en- 
trusted the  re.sponsibility  for  production 
and  management  of  the  exposition, 
coined  the  acronym  "Transpo  72"  to 
embrace  the  exposition's  dedication  to 
the  total  transportation  spectrum.  Com- 
mittees of  distinguished  representatives 
of  industry  and  government  were  formed 
to  assist  the  Secretary  In  creating  an  ex- 
position truly  reflective  of  the  myriad  as- 
pects of  the  transportation  industry. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
advises  that  they  anticipate  that  the  ex- 
position will  make  a  considerable  contri- 
bution to  the  domestic  economy  through 
stimulating  the  sale  of  new  transporta- 
tion concepts  and  systems  within  our  own 
economy  as  well  as  internationally. 

I  believe  this  is  meritorious  legislation 
and  it  should  receive  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  speak- 
ing for  the  minority,  we  wholeheartedly 
endorse  this  bill.  As  we  all  know,  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  our  continuing  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  is  the  Ameri- 


can airframe  industry;  and  certainly,  if 
we  wish  to  continue  marketing  our  air- 
frame products  around  the  world,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  do  what  France  and  England 
have  been  doing  for  many,  many  years — 
ttiat  is,  having  such  an  event  as  is  au- 
thorized by  this  bill.  This  transportation 
show  is  nothing  more  than  good  business. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11624  which  would  in- 
crease to  $5  million  the  funds  author- 
ized to  conduct  Transpo  72,  the  In- 
ternational Transportation  Exposition 
which  will  be  held  from  May  27  to  June 
4  of  this  year  at  Dulles  Airport. 

Transpo  72  is  being  run  under  the 
able  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Secretary's  Committee  for 
the  exposition.  As  such,  I  can  readily 
attest  to  the  need  of  the  additional  $2 
million  that  passage  of  this  bill  will 
make  possible.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  site  prep- 
aration, utilities,  installation,  sanitary, 
restaurant,  and  communications  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  vehicle  parking  and  con- 
trol. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  many 
problems  that  plague  our  transportation 
systems  today:  The  poor  condition  of 
rail  passenger  service,  the  paralysis  of 
rush  hour  traffic  that  afflicts  the  com- 
muter, inadequate  airport  facilities, 
breakdown  in  the  shipping  of  goods 
across  the  country,  and  so  on.  The  ex- 
position will  focus  on  these  crises  and 
the  actions  that  can  be  taken  to  over- 
come them. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
300-acre  site  where  250  exhibitors,  in- 
cluding those  from  industry,  our  States, 
and  foreign  governments,  will  be  repre- 
sented. Much  of  the  transportation  ex- 
hibits will  be  in  actual  operation.  As  an 
example,  four  types  of  people  movers 
will  be  available  for  sample  rides.  There 
will  also  be  daily  demonstrations  of  land, 
water,  and  air  vehicles.  Precision  flying 
demonstrations  by  American  and  for- 
eign military,  civilian,  and  acrobatic 
teams  will  liighlight  the  last  2  days  of 
the  exposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  exposition  will  generate  much  good- 
will for  this  Nation.  And,  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  will  make  a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  the  domestic  economy  by  en- 
couraging the  sale  of  new  transportation 
concepts  and  systems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  join  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. We  have  l(X)ked  at  it  in  our  sub- 
committee, and  we  both  agree  that  it 
will  be  a  fine  expositicwi.  They  are  out  of 
money.  They  must  have  this  money 
wiiich  has  been  appropriated  already, 
but  for  which  authorization  is  needed. 
Tlie  Department  is  in  the  middle  of  pro- 
viding facilities.  If  they  do  not  get  the 


autiiorization,  the  air  show  v^ill  not  be 
able  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  l-.ave 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr,  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross » . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
always  been  puzzled  as  to  why  this  bill 
came  out  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  It  seems  to  me  it  properly  be- 
longed in  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  because  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  read  about  this 
thing,  it  is  not  an  airshow.  Reading  a 
a  Republican  newsletter  the  other  day, 
I  noticed  a  picture  of  some  kind  of  Ford 
vehicle  with  large  wheels  under  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  supposed  to  be,  but  if 
it  is  an  airplane  somebody  forgot  to  put 
wings  and  a  tail  on  it.  The  picture  shows 
it  being  unloaded  out  at  Dulles  Airport. 
What  is  proposed  is  not  an  airshow,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  committee  ought  to 
try  to  sell  it  to  anyone  as  such.  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  letter  indicating  the  Airhne 
Pilots  &  Owners  Association  do  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  this  deal  because 
they  say  it  is  not  an  aviation  show. 

However,  it  is  apparently  going  to  co.st 
the  taxpayers  $5  million.  Will  somebody 
confirm  or  deny  that  this  thing  is  going 
to  cost  $5  million? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  >^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  held  hearings  in  the 
Appropriation  Committee,  and  it  will  cost 
$5  million.  A  lot  of  the  project  will  con- 
sist of  permanent  improvements  to 
Dulles  Airport. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Permanent  improvements 
for  the  "white  elephant"  known  as  IXUlcs 
Airport? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  a  right  to  his  own  opimon  but  I 
think  Dulles  Airpwrt  is  one  of  the  finest 
airports  in  the  world,  and  when  easier 
access  to  the  airport  is  pronded.  it  will  be 
one  of  the  busiest  airports  in  the  world 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  a  loser  to  tb.e 
tune  of  $5  to  $7  million  a  year  since  they 
landed  the  first  plane  out  there  .several 
years  ago.  and  the  gentleman  knows  it 
Mr.  CONTE,  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CONTE,  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  if  you  look  at  the  rec- 
ord you  will  see  that  its  revenues  have 
increased  steadily  over  the  years.  In  1970, 
total  revenues  exceeded  $4,2  million.  In 
1971,  this  figure  grew  to  over  S5  million. 
And  the  estimates  for  1972  and  1973  are 
$5.5  miUion  and  $5.9  million,  respectively. 
Moreover,  during  our  transportation 
appropriations  hearings  last  year,  testi- 
mony indicated  that  in  1972  for  the  first 
time,  before  the  application  of  interest 
and  depreciation  charges,  the  airport  is 
expected  to  return  an  operating  profit  of 
$210,000. 

Dulles  Airport,  I  dare  say,  will  be  in 
the  black  in  5  years.  And  FAA  officials 
bear  me  out  on  this  prediction. 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  one  thing  some  peo- 
ple do  so  well  around  here  is  to  use  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize  white  ele- 
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plants  such  as  stadiums,  cultural  pal- 
a:es.  and  airports,  and  you  are  about  to 
s  ibsidize  another  flop.  This  thing  was 
b?aten  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
li.st  December  6.  I  had  hoped  that  would 
bs  the  end  of  it,  but  apparently  it  is  im- 
PDssible  to  kill  off  a  snake  just  by  chop- 
p.ng  off  a  piece  of  the  tail  end.  The 
s:iake  of  spending  keeps  right  on  grow- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  someone 
w  hether  the  public  is  going  to  be 
c  larged  admission  to  this  show,  of  what- 
e  er  nature  it  is.  Can  anybody  tell  me 
V.  hether  they  are  going  to  charge  ad- 
mission, after  plunking  $5  million  of  the 
t  ixpayers'  money  into  it? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
y  eld  further,  of  course,  the  people  are 
g  3ing  to  be  charged  admission.  As  I  said, 
t  lis  is  not  just  an  air  show.  All  forms  of 
t  ansportation  will  be  represented.  And 
t  lere  will  be  a  definite  effort  to  stimu- 
late sales.  I  am  confident  that  the  ex- 
hibits will  be  a  boon  to  the  domestic 
t  ansportation  industry  and  that  it  will 
help  our  balance  of  payments.  There  will 
b;  rapid  transit  exhibits,  people  mover 
e  chibits — all  modes  of  land,  sea,  and  air 
t: -ansportation  will  be  on  display. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  take  care  of  the 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments,  will 
it? 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  said,  and  I  repeat  it, 
I  believe  Dulles  will  be  in  the  black  in 
4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  also  going  to 
c  large  the  public  for  parking  their  au- 
tdmobiles  out  there? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Plus  admission  fees? 

Mr,  CONTE,  I  am  fairly  sure  about  the 
a  imission  fees, 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
t<  I  find  out. 

Mr,  CONTE,  They  will  also  be  charged 
t(  I  park  their  cars. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  am  Just  trying  to  find 
oit  whether  the  promoters  and  exhibi- 
ts Ts  will  get  all  the  gravy,  and  what  will 
b>  left  for  the  public  who  pay  the  bills, 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g  intleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  1  om  California. 

Mr,  GUBSER,  I  cannot  profess  to  say 
wtiether  any  admission  charge  will  be 
n  ade,  or  a  charge  for  parking,  I  suppose 
tJ  lere  will  be.  However,  I  do  not  think  the 
a  Imission  charge  or  the  parking  fee  con- 
st Itute  the  entire  story.  I  think  at  the 
Ij  st  Paris  Air  Show  it  was  estimated  the 
American  industry  took  more  than  $27 
n  lllion  in  orders  from  customers  because 
o:  their  displays  at  the  Paris  Air  Show. 
S)me  of  that  is  going  to  be  profit,  and 
5: 1  percent  of  that  is  going  to  flow  Into 
tie  U.S.  Treasury  in  the  form  of  cor- 
p*  (ration  taxes,  so  there  is  an  indirect 
fl  >w  back  into  the  Treasury,  plus  the  fact 
tl  lat  we  will  be  maintaining  a  strong  air- 
f I  ame  industry,  which  is  about  the  only 
bight  spot  in  the  balance-of-payments 
p  cture  that  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tl?man  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
tie  gentleman  from  Iowa  5  additional 
n  inutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  please 


go  ahead,  I  have  not  heard  the  payoff 
yet. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  have  finished 

Mr,  GROSS.  Are  you  going  to  exhibit 
our  military  aircraft  out  there  and  try  to 
sell  those,  too? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  there  can  be 
further  explanation  as  to  why  this 
emanated  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. This  for  a  very  long  time  was  a 
very  fond  dream  of  the  late  Mendel 
Rivers,  chairman  of  our  committee.  He 
very  definitely  tried  to  promote  an  Amer- 
ican counterpart  to  the  English  Fam- 
borough  Show  and  the  Paris  Air  Show, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  was  that  first 
show?  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Farnborough. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  and  what  is  that? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  is  an  air  show  spon- 
sored by  the  English  Government 

Mr.  GROSS.  Along  with  Paris,  is  that 
an  equally  good  place  for  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  junket  to? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  At  any  rate.  Chairman 
Rivers  started  this,  and  at  first  it  was  to 
be  an  air  show.  Then  the  Department 
of  Transportation  decided  it  was  a  great 
opportunity  to  make  It  into  a  transporta- 
tion show,  and  the  idea  grew  and  ex- 
panded, but  it  did  originate  in  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  is  why  we  now  handle  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  committee  Just 
continued  it  because  it  was  fashionable; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  economical.  It 
makes  good  business  sense.  Just  as  the 
gentleman's  State  has  the  greatest  State 
show,  the  Iowa  State  Fair  to  display 
agricultural  products,  so  American  in- 
dustry must  display  its  products. 

It  Is  comparable  to  the  Iowa  State 
Fair,  only  it  is  the  aircraft  and  trans- 
portation industry  instead  of  com  and 
hogs. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  was  talking  about  the 
continued  jurisdiction  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  note  in  this  Re- 
publican newsletter  it  says  that  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
said  the  show  is  aimed  at  focu.sing  atten- 
tion on  administration  efforts  to  upgrade 
transportation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
political  connotation  to  this  or  not.  Per- 
haps someone  can  explain  that. 

Mr,  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN  I  think  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  serve  on  either  committee,  but 
I  do  remember  that  this  Congress  ago- 
nized for  a  long  time  about  building  a 
supersonic  airplane.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  brought  us  a 
program  under  which  we  were  going  to 
spend  some  $25  billion  during  this  dec- 
ade for  a  supersonic  airplane  to  carrj' 
bombs,  and  the  poor  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  brought  out  a 
bill  providing  for  $2  billion  for  a  super- 
sonic airplEine  to  carry  people,  and  we 
decided  against  that.  If  I  were  pushing 
this  program  I  would  be  mighty  pleased 
if  I  found  a  way  to  have  it  come  out  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  told  that  it 


is  proposed  to  charge  admissions  of  $3  a 
head  for  adults  and  $1  each  for  chil- 
dren to  take  a  look  at  this  deal.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  truth  to  that 
or  not.  I  wish  somebody  would  tell  me 
if  they  are  going  to  charge  admission  out 
there,  and,  if  so,  how  much? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  have  my  response,  it  is  my  under- 
standing a  fee  will  be  charged.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  managing  the  affair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  you  started  out  by 
asking  for  $750,000  for  this  deal,  did  you 
not?  The  $750,000  was  the  camel's  nose 
imder  the  tent, 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  $750,000  was  asked 
for  originally  for  strictly  an  air  show, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
plained already.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  was  designated  by  the 
President  to  be  the  party  to  put  the  show 
on  at  Dulles  and,  taking  charge  of  it,  de- 
cided to  expand  it  into  a  transportation 
exhibition.  That  is  why  the  amount  of 
money  requested  grew. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  it  has  ballooned  into 
$5  million.  The  $750,000  has  ballooned 
into  $5  million. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  would  not  call  it  a 
balloon,  but  perhaps  a  little  popsicle.  But 
it  is  well  worth  the  taste,  for  the  size  of 
the  popsicle,  because  we  are  going  to  get 
our  money  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  $750,000  was  the 
all-day  sucker  that  was  handed  to 
Congress? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  knew  it  was  too  small 
for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  swallow, 
so  we  have  to  have  a  little  bit  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  only  say,  "Don't 
you  believe  it."  Where  I  come  from 
$750,000  is  still  a  pretty  fair  wad  of 
money. 

I  know  what  the  House  is  going  to  do 
with  this  thing.  The  House  is  going  to 
approve  it  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

But  I  would  like  to  find  out  what  this 
word  "penultimate"  means  as  it  is  used 
in  the  bill.  It  is  spelled  p-e-n-u-l-t-1- 
m-a-t-e. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  What  is  the  word? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Penultimate. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  am  not  from  the  Ivy 
League  intellectuals.  So  I  cannot  tell  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  any  of  the  experts 
who  drew  up  this  bill  do  so?  What  Is  a 
"penultimate  sentence"? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  tell  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  that  means  "next  to  the  last." 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence. Is  there  some  reason  why  it  could 
not  have  stated  it  in  good,  plain  English? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  was  a  very  fine 
diagnosis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  condition  of  the  American 
taxpayer  is  not  good  these  days  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  saddling  him 
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with  a  $5  million  expenditure  for  some 
kind  of  a  show  that  will  last  for  1  week 
at  a  white  elephant  airport. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  boondoggle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11624,  to  amend  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
of  1970  to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  an  international  trans- 
portation exposition  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Northern  Virginians  are  looking  for- 
ward with  enthusiasm  to  the  exciting 
opening  of  Transpo  72  on  May  27,  when 
we  will  be  welcoming  more  than  a  million 
visitors  from  across  the  Nation  and 
around  the  world  to  our  community, 
there  to  view  demonstrations  of  every 
means  of  transportation  now  operating 
or  on  the  drawing  board. 

Entertainment  by  the  Air  Force  Thun- 
derbirds,  the  Navy's  Blue  Angels,  the 
Army's  Golden  Knights  parachute  team, 
international  flying  teams,  and  acrobat- 
ing  performers  will  provide  much  excite- 
ment for  our  visitors.  But  of  far  more 
importance  to  most,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
this  opportunity  to  study  and  learn  from 
visual  demonstrations  of  the  four  new 
rapid  transit  systems  on  display,  and  the 
huge  exhibit  halls  where  exhibits  from 
45  nations  will  be  housed.  As  a  part  of 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  area, 
northern  Virginia  is  already  facing  a 
transportation  crisis,  as  my  colleagues 
know.  Similar  crises  already  exist  or  are 
just  around  the  corner  in  most  of  our 
Nation's  cities  and  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  believe  Transpo  72  and  the  ideas 
it  will  bring  to  those  charged  with  solv- 
ing transportation  problems  will  prove  a 
major  step  away  from  transportation 
chaos  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R, 
11624. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
709  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1970,  as  amended  (83  Stat.  317,  84 
Stat.  1224),  Is  further  amended  by  deleting 
from  the  penultimate  sentence  thereof 
"$3,000,000"  and  inserting  in  Its  place, 
"$5,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  but  merely 
wish  to  say,  having  operated  an  airport 
for  7  years  and  presently  owning  a  heli- 
copter and  being  interested  in  the  avia- 
tion business,  I  think  this  is  a  very  meri- 
torious bill. 

With  53  countries  displaying  their 
wares,  the  money  recouped  and  the  prof- 
its f)  om  the  sale  of  the  aircraft  will  far 
niorp  than  compensate  for  this  small 
amount  of  money  being  put  up. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Abbitt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11624)  to  amend  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1970,  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  for  the  conduct 
of  an  international  aeronautical  expo- 
sition, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  879, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quoriun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  278,  nays  109,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  68] 
YEAS— 278 


Abbitt 

Cotter 

Griffin 

Abernethy 

CoughUn 

Griffiths 

Abourezk 

Culver 

Grover 

Adams 

Curlln 

Gubser 

Addabbo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Gude 

Alexander 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hagan 

Annunzlo 

Danlelson 

Haley 

Arends 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hall 

Ashley 

Davis.  S.C. 

Halpern 

Asplnall 

Delaney 

Hammer- 

Baker 

Dellenback 

schmldt 

Beglch 

Dellums 

Hanley 

Belcher 

Denholm 

Hanna 

Bennett 

Dent 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Bergland 

Dickinson 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Betts 

Donoh\ie 

Harrington 

Blackburn 

Dorn 

Harsha 

Boggs 

Dowdy 

Harvey 

Boiling 

Downing 

Hastings 

Bray 

Dulskl 

Hathaway 

Brlnkley 

Duncan 

Hubert 

Brooks 

du  Pont 

Heinz 

Broomfleld 

Dwyer 

Helstoskl 

Brotzman 

Edmondson 

Henderson 

Brown,  Mich. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Erlenborn 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Esch 

HllUs 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hogan 

Buchanan 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Houneld 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fascell 

Horton 

Burke,  Mass. 

Fisher 

Hosmer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flood 

Howard 

Burton 

Flowers 

Hunt 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Foley 

Ichord 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Jarman 

Cabell 

Ford. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Caffery 

William  D. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Porsythe 

Jones.  Ala. 

Carney 

Fountain 

Jones.  N.C. 

Carter 

Frellnghuysen 

Karth 

Casey.  Tex. 

Frenzel 

Kazen 

Cederberg 

Prey 

Keating 

Chamberlain 

Gallflanakls 

Kee 

Chappell 

Gallagher 

Keith 

Clancy 

Gettys 

Kemp 

Clark 

Glalmo 

King 

Clausen, 

Goldwater 

Kluczynskl 

DonH. 

Gonzalez 

Kuykendall 

Colmer 

Grasso 

Kyros 

Conte 

Gray 

Landrum 

Corman 

Green.  Greg. 

Leggett 

Lenuon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKmney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mmshall 
Mlzell 
MuUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
ONelll 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews 
Archer 
Aspin 
BadlUo 
Bell 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Brademas 
Burhson.  Mo. 
Byron 
Camp 
Chlsholm 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins.  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Crane 
Davis.  Wis. 
dp  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
EUberg 
Eshleman 
Findley 


Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Purcell 

Quif 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  NY. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rrxjney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SIsk 

NAYS— 109 

Plynt 

Gibbons 

Goodllng 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Hamilton 

Hechler.  W  Va.  Runnels 

Heckler.  Mass     Ruppe 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 


Smith.  CuUf . 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Oft. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullmun 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

W  Id  nail 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wmn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 

ZWBCh 


Rarlck 
Reuss 
Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 


Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Laita 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoIUster 

McEwen 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

MltcheU 

Moss 

Obey 

OKonskl 

Price.  Tex. 

Rallsback 

Rangel 


Ruth 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shoup 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

James  V 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Taylor 
Terry 

Thomson,  Wla. 
Thone 
Van  Deerltn 
Van  Ik 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waldie 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINO — 44 


Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Barinc 
Barrett 
Blatiilk 
Boland 
Bow 
Brasco 
Celler 
Clay 
Collier 

Dlgg6 

Dlnpell 
Edwards.  La. 


Pish 
Fraser 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hull 

Jones.  Tenn. 

MrCulloch 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
M'.kva 

Miller.  Calif, 
Murphy.  111. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 


Murphy.  N.Y, 

O'Hara 

Patman 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark 

Puclnskl 

Riegle 

Shipley 

Stanton. 

J  William 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
TTiompson.  N.J. 
White 


the  following 
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\/iT.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  with  Mr.  An- 
de  rson  of  ruinols. 

\ii.  BlatnUt  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Dlngel  with  Mr.  McCuHoch. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Hawilns. 

vir.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Vlr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Powell. 

Vlr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Ashbroolc. 

klr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Clay. 

kir.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Ca  llf  omla. 

Vlr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
]  Ir.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  J.  William 
St  in  ton. 

Vlr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
St  ;lger  of  Wisconsin. 

tfr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Vlr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Vlr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Vlr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Vlr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  White. 

Vlr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Snilth  of  Iowa. 

.It  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Boland. 

VIessrs.  KOCH.  OBEY,  and  CONABLE 
ch  inged  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Vlr.  ROE  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

rhe  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

V.  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ta  )le. 

Vlr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  879,  I  call  up  from 
th;  Speaker's  table  for  immediate  con- 
sic  eration  the  bill  S.  3244. 

rhe  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bi:i. 

rhe   Clerk   read    the   Senate   bill    as 

lows: 

S.  3244 
act  to  amend  the  Military  Construction 
.uthorlzatlon  Act,  1970.  to'  authorize  ad- 
lltlonal    funds    for    the    conduct    of    an 

ternatlonal  aeronautical  exposition 

?e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

resentatives    of     the     United     States    of 

iHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

of  the  Military  Construction  Authorlza- 

,   Act.    1970,   as   amended    (83   Stat.   317. 

Stat.  1224),  is  further  amended  by  delet- 

from  the  penultimate  sentence  thereof 

.000.000"     and     Inserting     In     Us     place 

000,000'. 


on 


rhe  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
:hird  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
parsed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
laid  on  the  table. 
j\  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  11624)  was 
lail  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Ur.    HEBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
nimous   consent    that    all    Members 
m4y  have  .5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
just  passed. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
50  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


una 


re'  ise 


C:flriZENS  OBJECT  TO  FOUL  LAN- 
GUAGE USED  OVER  WNET  IN  "A 
WINTER  SOLDIER" 

Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
pe -mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mi  rks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

llr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  outraged 


citizens  of  the  Third  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey have  been  deluging  my  home  and 
office  with  telephone  calls  this  mormng, 
protesting  the  television  program  "A 
Winter  Soldier,"  which  was  aired  last 
evening  over  WNET.  channel  13.  an  ed- 
ucational chamiei  with  a  viewing  area 
encompassing  17  million  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Connecticut  areas. 

"A  Winter  Soldier"  is  a  discussion  pro- 
gram which  has  Vietnam  veterans  de- 
scribing their  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  objections.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  not 
because  their  views  were  pro-  or  anti- 
war, or  concermng  our  mvoivement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  My  people  do.  however, 
object  strongly  to  the  use  of  public  air- 
ways for  the  use  of  foul  and  filthy  lan- 
guage, which  was  available  to  the  listen- 
ing audience. 

As  an  educational  channel,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, schoolteachers  in  my  district  urge 
children  to  watch  this  station,  assuming 
they  will  be  informed  and  educated. 
They  were  certainly  informed  and  edu- 
cated last  night.  Not  only  were  the  view- 
ers of  channel  13  rudely  insulted  by  the 
language  last  evening,  but  WNET  plans 
to  give  them  another  dose  by  rebroad- 
casting  this  program  at   10:30  tonight. 

I  have  sent  telegrams  to  Chairman 
Dean  Burch  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  to  Mr.  James  Day, 
president  of  WNET.  to  urge  cancellation 
of  this  rebroadcast. 

I  have  further  requested  Mr.  Burch 
to  himself  \1ew  and  listen  to  a  tape  of 
this  program,  and  take  appropriate 
action. 


FARM  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  COSTS 
THE  TAXPAYER,  BUT  FOR  NO 
BENEFIT 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according;  to  studies,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  works  from  January  1 
until  May  1,  of  each  year  simply  to  pay 
his  taxes  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  In  other  words,  a  tax- 
payer works  for  4  months  out  of  the  year 
to  pay  for  the  services  he  receives  from 
government. 

One  of  these  government  services  in- 
volves a  program  of  Federal  pav-ments  to 
agribusinesses  for  not  screwing  crops. 

In  fact,  last  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paid  more  than  $3.1  billion  in  farm 
subsidies. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  average 
worker  in  our  country? 

It  means  that  each  and  every  worker 
ifli  America  labored  approximately  1*'2 
days  in  order  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  farm  subsidy  program. 

Where  does  this  day-and-a-half  pay 
go? 

A  major  portion  of  it  goes  to  sugar 
barons.  The  Hawaiian  Commercial  and 
Sugar  Co.  received  Federal  payments  to- 
taling $1,277,725.  and  the  U.S.  Sugar 
Corp.  received  $1,267,041  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  fact.  In  1971,  1.105  agrigiants  re- 


ceived Federal  payments  totaling  over 
$55.2  million. 

What  does  the  taxpayer  get  for  his 
day-and-a-half  pay? 

For  his  efforts,  the  taxpayer  is  re- 
warded with  the  privilege  of  paying 
higher  prices  for  sugar.  Because  of  the 
sugar  subsidy  program,  each  worker  in 
America  pays  over  $6  a  year  more  for  his 
yearly  supply  of  sugar.  While  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  pays  13  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar,  the  Norwegian  consumer — who 
does  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  sugar 
industry  program — pays  only  7  cents  a 
pound.  The  English  consumer  pays  only 
8  cents  a  pound,  and  the  Mexican  con- 
sumer pays  only  5  cents  for  a  pound  of 
sugar. 

EVEN   THE   ADMINISTRATOR  COLLECTS   FtTNDS 

A  particularly  sad  commentary  on  the 
farm  subsidy  program  is  that  even  the 
man  hired  by  the  administration  to  su- 
pervise the  program  is  collecting  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  While  he  rims  the  program 
and  collects  a  fat  Government  salary 
with  one  hand,  he  collects  a  Government 
subsidy  of  $39,111  for  not  growing  crops 
on  his  own  farm.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's brother  is  collecting  $55,- 
000  in  Government  handouts  not  to  grow 
crops  on  his  farm. 

SAVE    TA.XPAYER     $3.1     BILLION    BY     ELIMINATING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  this  waste 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  lies  in  severe 
restriction  on  the  amount  any  conglom- 
erate may  receive  in  the  form  of  a  farm 
subsidy. 

Presently,  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
amoimt  a  sugar  baron  may  receive  from 
the  Government. 

However,  under  the  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grain  program,  no  farm  may  re- 
ceive more  than  $55,000  in  payment  for 
each  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  pro- 
gram and  I  feel  that  no  one  should  bene- 
fit simply  by  agreeing  not  to  grow  a 
certain  crop. 

In  order  to  save  the  taxpayer  $3.1 
billion  and  to  let  the  worker  keep  his 
day-and-a-half  wages,  I  urge  the  abo- 
lition of  the  farm  subsidy  program. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  March 
8  Washington  Post: 

$1   Million  Subsidies  Went  to  Two  Firms 

IN  1971 

(By  Don  Kendall) 

The  government  says  only  two  firms,  both 
In  the  sugajT  business,  got  million-dollar  farm 
subsidies  last  vear,  compared  with  nine  In 
1970. 

According  to  an  Agriculture  Department 
list  Just  made  public,  the  biggest  recipients 
last  year  were  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and 
Sugar  Co.,  Puunene,  Hawaii.  $1,277,725;  and 
the  U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewlston,  Fla., 
$1,267,401. 

The  list  did  not  show  a  subsidy  payment 
In  1971  for  the  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  Corcoran, 
Calif.,  which  led  the  1970  list  with  $4-4 
million  In  federal  payments. 

A  department  spokesman  said  he  under- 
stood the  BosweU  firm  sold  or  leased  out 
all  or  most  of  Its  1971  cotton  allotments,  a 
practice  permitted  by  law. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  put  a  Ud  of 
$55,000  per  crop  In  payment.s  an  Individual 
farmer  may  receive  In  the  government's  cot- 
ton, wheat  and  feed  grains  programs. 
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Sugar  payments  are  regulated  by  another 
law  and  are  not  covered  by  the  $55,000  limi- 
tation. Also  exempted  axe  farms  operated  by 
states  and  other  government  bodies  or  on 
Indian  reservations. 

Other  subsidy  leaders  of  the  past  and  their 
payments  for  1971  compared  with  1970  In- 
cluded: 

Glffln,  Inc..  Huron.  CaUf.,  $160,912  In  1971 
and  $4,095,114  In  1970;  South  Lake  Farms, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  $24,111  and  $1,875,454;  Salyer 
Land  Co.,  Corcoran,  Calif.,  $66,492  and 
$1,547,174:  and  Vista  del  Llano  Farms,  Pire- 
baugh,  Calif.,  $273,518  and  $1,105,762. 

The  California  list  showed  a  1971  payment 
of  $55,000  to  Howard  Prick,  Bakersfleld, 
whose  brother  Kenneth  E.  Prick,  administers 
farm  programs  as  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  In 
USD  A. 

Kenneth  Prick  has  a  share  of  the  family 
farm  op>eratlon  but  it  is  being  held  In  trust, 
he  has  said.  The  record  showed  a  payment 
of  $39,111  to  K.  Prick,  Bank  of  America  Trust, 
Bakersfleld.  Calif. 

In  all  last  year,  more  than  $3.1  billion  In 
government  farm  payments  went  to  2,396,094 
recipients.  That  compared  with  more  than 
$3.6  billion  to  2,424,687  farms  in  1970. 

The  lower  subsidy  total  last  year,  however, 
has  been  attributed  to  reduced  benefits  for 
some  crops,  not  to  the  $55,000  limit. 

A  breakdouTi  of  1971  payments  showed 
there  were  1,105  payments  of  $50,000  to 
$55,000  in  1971  compared  with  only  452  In 
1970. 

In  all,  counting  exempted  tyjjes  of  farms, 
sugar  payments  and  combinations  for  several 
crops,  the  department  showed  1,192  pay- 
ments last  year  of  more  than  $55,000  each. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SOUTH  BEND 
TRIBUNE  AND  FRANKLIN  D. 
SCHURZ,  JR. 

•  Mr.  BRADEIMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  9,  1972,  is  an  historic  date  in 
South  Bend.  Ind.  It  marks  the  100th 
year  of  service  to  South  Bend  and  the 
surrounding  areas  of  northern  Indiana 
and  southern  Michigan  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

This  same  date  also  marks  the  retire- 
ment of  Franklin  D.  Schurz  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  thus  ending  a 
distinguished  newspaper  career  spanning 
almost  50  years. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Schurz, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Bend  Tribime 
has  achieved  international  reknown  for 
pioneering  in  typographical  and  me- 
chanical innovations  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  This  achievement  was  acknowl- 
edged in  1969  when  Mr.  Schurz  received 
a  citation  from  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  which  read: 

with  the  highest  esteem  and  gratitude; 
for  outstanding  services  to  newspapers  as 
first  president  of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti- 
tute and  for  dedicated  and  constant  support 
of  newspaper  research  and  new  technology. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin  D.  Schurz 
and  the  South  Bend  Tribune  stand  for 
much  more  than  technological  pioneer- 
ing. In  these  100  years,  a  span  of  time 
which  has  seen  the  demise  of  thousands 
of  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  has  never  missed  a 
single  day  of  publication. 


More  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
newspaper  has  both  held  firm  to  the 
highest  standards  of  newspaper  tradition 
and  has  shown  dedication  to  the  better- 
ment, growth,  and  advancement  of  the 
whole  Michigan  area. 

And  Franklin  Schurz  has  set  a  personal 
example  of  this  concern  tor  civic  welfare 
by  his  wilUngness  to  give  of  himself  in 
positions  of  high-community  leadership. 
In  these  past  35  years,  hardly  any  activity 
involving  civic  and  community  affairs  has 
been  carried  on  without  his  encourage- 
ment, interest,  and  active  participation. 

On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  well 
remember  the  occasions  after  the  closing 
of  the  Studebaker  plant  in  South  Bend  in 
1963  when  Mr.  Schurz.  accompanied  bv 
another  great  South  Bend  civic  leader 
Paul  D.  Gilbert,  came  to  Washington  to 
join  me  in  many  meetings  with  Federal 
officials  to  help  our  community  overcome 
this  crucial  economic  crisis. 

Second  only  to  his  love  of  South  Bend 
and  the  Tribune,  has  been  Franklin 
Schurz'  dedication  to  the  whole  field  of 
newspapers.  It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that,  at  the  Tribune's  centennial  banquet 
in  South  Bend  on  Monday.  March  6,  at 
the  head  table  were  Wes  Gallagher,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Associated  Press; 
Mims  Thomason,  president  and  general 
manager  of  United  Press  International; 
laws  degree  on  Mr.  Schurz  at  this  year's 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 

Also  at  the  head  table  was  Rev.  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh,  CSC,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  and  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  who 
took  the  occasion  to  armounce  that  Notre 
Dame  will  confer  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  on  Mr.  Schurz  at  this  year's 
commencement  exercises. 

It  also  is  significant  that  one  of  Mr. 
Schurz'  last  acts  as  editor  and  pubhsher 
of  the  Tribune  was  to  announce  the  set- 
ting up  of  30  annual  scholarships  for 
Tribune  carriers  planning  to  attend 
college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus 
of  congratulations  on  the  South  Bend 
Tribune's  100th  birthday  and  to  wish 
FrankUn  D.  Schurz.  Sr.,  health  and  hap- 
piness in  his  well-earned  years  of  retire- 
ment and  to  express  to  him  my  warm, 
personal  regards. 


WEST   VIRGINIA'S    TRAGEDY   A 
LESSON  ON  COMPLACENCY 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  Nation  has  been  shocked  by  the 
tragedy,  now  known  as  the  Lorado  dis- 
aster, that  occurred  in  West  Virginia  a 
few  short  days  ago.  I  think  the  whole 
matter  was  accurately  summed  up  by  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal:  "West  Virginia's  Tragedy  a 
Lesson  on  Complacency."  That  editorial, 
commenting  on  the  attitude  of  some 
officials  and  some  of  the  companies  in- 
volved, states: 


It  is  an  offense  to  all  for  one  of  those  re- 
sponsible to  call  it  piously  "an  act  of  God." 

God  did  not  make  the  slag  piles.  They 
were  made  by  men.  The  potential  danger 
was  known  long  before  this  tragedv  oc- 
curred and  could  have  been  avoided  if 
men  had  acted  in  time. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgmia,  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  We.'^t  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  called  attention  to  this 
disaster  which  as  of  this  morning  haj 
taken  113  lives,  with  60  still  missing  I 
hope  that  this  will  change  the  attitude  of 
public  officials  toward  the  protection  of 
people  in  their  homes  rather  Uian  han- 
dling those  industries  which  create  these 
disasters  with  kid  gloves. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  vigorous  action  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  the  Nation 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  who  for  so 
many  years  has  fought  to  protect  the 
people  of  West  Virginia,  and.  in  fact 
coal  miners  throughout  the  Nation,  from 
being  subjected  to  unconscionable  haz- 
ards to  their  health  and  safetv.  As  I 
recall,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hkchler)  himself  was  one  of 
the  first  to  warn  pubhcly  of  the  danger 
caused  by  these  slag  piles.  ThLs  tragedy 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  practice  of 
mining  corporations,  and  increasingly 
nowadays  the  strip  mining  corporations 
of  passing  a  great  part  of  the  real  costs 
of  their  operations  on  to  society  as  a 
whole.  The  people  who  peri.-^hed  in  tliis 
disaster  and  those  who  were  made  home- 
less have  paid  a  terrible  price  for  this 
practice. 

The  price  will  not  have  been  paid  in 
vain  only  if  we  in  Congress  recognize 
that  this  is  a  national  problem,  requiring 
a  nationwide  policy  to  protect  the  land 
and  the  people  from  further  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  mining  companies. 

The  text  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
editorial  follows: 

West  Virginia's  Tragfdt  a  Lesson  on 
Complacency 

Mickey  Porter  is  right.  When  a  man-made 
time  bomb  goes  off  and  the  resulting  deaths 
fire  counted  In  .scores,  it  is  an  offense  to  all 
for  one  of  those  responsible  to  call  it  plouslv 
"an  act  of  God." 

And  yet  It  is  t.oo  easy  to  belabor  the  vllllans 
In  a  tragedy  like  the  West  Virginia  flood 
that  brought  death  to  a  known  71  and  per- 
haps many  more  ]a.=t  we^-kend 

It  should  not  have  happened  It  is  a  frlght- 
fulne.'^s  that  it  did,  and  when  the  fuU  storv 
is  known,  if  ever,  many  may  be  held  account- 
able. 

There  was  plenty  of  warning.  Five  vears 
before  that  haphazard  dam  of  coal  mlne'tall- 
ings  at  Lorado  let  go  and  loosed  a  lethal  tor- 
rent down  Buffalo  Creek  Holiow  a  federal 
geologist  warned  that  this  could  happen. 

Gov.  Arch  Moore,  who  was  then  m  Con- 
gress and  was  sent  a  letter  on  the  geologi-fs 
report  at  the  time,  by  Implication  now  blames 
the  coal  company  and  his  predecessors  In  the 
state  house. 

Rep  Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va  )  blames  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  In  the  US  Department  of 
the  Interior, 

One  spokesman   for  the  company   blames 
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thi  I  state — for  arguing  dowa  corrective  action 
pmposed  by  the  company. 

and  some  by  Implication  blame  the  vlc- 
tlr  IS — for  staying  on  in  a  known  danger  area, 
an  1  falling  to  take  heed  when  warned  Just 
be:  ore  the  flood  came. 

]n  any  case,  nothing  effective  was  done. 
And  now  there  are  all  those  dead,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Plttston  Co..  which  owned 
thi !  mine  involved,  can  have  the  insensitivity 
to  tell  reporters,  anonymously: 

The   dam   was   incapable  of   holding   the 
water   which   God  poured   into  the  lake." 
,  knd  yet  .  .  . 

1  Yom  the  little  revealed  in  the  press  re- 
po  ts,  the  disaster  looks  more  like  the  out- 
come of  a  tragic  combination  of  habit,  care- 
lessness, complacency  and  maybe  stupidity 
thi  in  the  result  of  villainy. 

" 'es,  there  was  warning.  But  consider  the 
foipa. 

1  mudslide  of  mine  waste  in  Wales  In  1966 
ed   121   and   brought   a   great   stirring   of 
rch  for  like  danger  points  In  the  U.S.  One 
come  was  a  1967  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
that  30  coal  mine  waste  dams  In  West 
nla   were   either   unstable   or   could   be 
out  by  overflow  of  high  water.  Lo- 
o's was  listed  as  stable  but  vulnerable  to 
out. 

tters    calling    attention    to    the    report 
t  to  all  offlclals  with  any  power  to  in- 
ce  corrective  action.  But  even   If  each 
so  notified  had  then  checked  the  re- 
buried  down  in  the  long  list,  he'd  have 
only  this  to  ring  the  alarm  on  Lorado: 
Large   deep   lake   at   rear   of   bank.   Dike 
northeast  edge  .  .  .  could  be  overtopped 
breached.  Flood  and  debris  would  dam- 
church  and  two  or  three  houses  down- 
,  cover  road  and  wash  out  railroad  .  .  ." 
his  doesn't  sound  much  like  the  71   or 
:e  dead  and  "through  the  16-ml2e  hollow, 
a  habitable  dwelling"   we   know   about 
the  disaster.  To  visualize   this  horror 
have  called  for  an  engineer's  knowl- 
e  of  the  exact  circumstances  at  the  site, 
a  more  vivid  Imagination  than  most  of 
tiave. 
was  like  another  sign  saying  "Danger: 
Crossing"    or    "Look    out    for    falling 
A  thing  only  half-noticed  as  you  pass 
p>eatedly  on  the  highway, 
"fhere  was  no  sense  of  urgency. 

ell.    now   we    know    It    was    urgent — too 
to  save  whole  families  or  to  comfort  new 
ans  and  widows  and  widowers  and  par- 
s  whose  children  died. 

the  Buffalo  Creek  disaster,  everything 
be  sifted,  and   If  there  was  actionable 
It  should  be  assigned. 

ut   there   were   29   other   similar   danger 
s  cited  in  West  Virginia   In  that   1367 
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point, 
ref  ort. 

M^Ul  the  companies,  and  the  States,  and 
th«  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  people  who  live 
In  :he  danger  areas  all  be  as  sleepy  and  slew 
and  complacent  about  the  ones  still  there 
wafting  for  an  extra-heavy  rain? 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

'  The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Wt.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
Uti  s. 

^r.   MILLER   of   Ohio.   Mr.   Speaker, 
to<  ay  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
pioneers  of  progress  and  in  so  doing  re- 
our  faith   and  confidence  in   our- 
i-es  as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
.Ubert  Taylor  and  Leo  Young  of  the 
it€d  States  created  the  first  known 
ar  system  in  1922. 


SqHOOLBUS  SAFETY  BILL  GAINS 
SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Wisconsin  'Mr.  Aspin)  is  recogmzed  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  School  Bus  Safety  Act 
with  an  additional  26  cosponsors,  16 
Democrats  and  10  Republicans.  This 
brings  the  total  number  of  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  to  79.  Wisconsin  Sena- 
tors Gaylord  Nelson  and  William  Prox- 
MiRE  have  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  School  Bus  Safety  Act,  which  was 
originally  introduced  last  year,  would 
establish  for  the  first  time  Federal  safety 
design  standards  for  all  schoolbuses.  It 
would  also  require  the  Transportation 
Department  to  investigate  all  schoolbus 
accidents  resulting  in  a  death,  require 
schoolbus  manufacturers  and  dealers 
to  inspect  and  test  drive  each  schoolbus 
before  it  is  sold,  and  require  DOT  to  build 
a  prototype  schoolbus. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  num- 
ber of  concerned  organizations  that  have 
endorsed  this  legislation.  They  include 
the  National  Education  A.ssociation, 
Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety,  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators and  Citizens  for  a  Safer  School 
Bus.  In  addition,  I  am  also  very  pleased 
that  one  of  the  House  cosponsors  is  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
I  John  Moss  >  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  and  Finance  subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  school- 
bus  safety  bill. 

Since  we  have  no  powerful  lobbies  be- 
hind the  bill,  it  will  be  an  uphill  battle 
all  the  way.  But  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  the  dramatically  growing  support  for 
the  School  Bus  Safety  Act  in  the  House 
and  by  the  number  of  citizen  groups  who 
have  endorsed  it.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  and  very  thankful  for  the  sup- 
port I  have  received  from  my  own  con- 
stituents and  from  citizens  across  the 
country. 

Clearly,  widespread  citizen  support  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  successfully  buck 
the  self-interest  of  mo.'^t  of  the  school- 
bus  manufacturers.  The  School  Bus 
Safety  Act  may  be  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come,  but  a  great  deal  more  work 
will  be  required  to  get  it  through  the 
House  in  the  near  future. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ALEXANDER  RE- 
INTRODUCES SMALL  COMMUNI- 
TIES PLANNING,  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  'Mr,  Alexander  i  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  ALEXANDER,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  re-introduce  the 
Small  Communities  Planning,  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1972  with  31 
cosponsors,  I  originally  introduced  this 
bill,  now  numbered  H.R.  13273  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  A  title-by-title  analysis  of  it  was 
a  part  of  my  introductory  speech  and  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  22  on  pages  5050-5054, 

Joining  me  today  in  sponsoring  this 
bill  are:  James  Abourezk  of  South  Da- 
kota, William  R,  Anderson  of  Tennessee, 
Nick  Begich  of  Alaska,  Ray  Blanton  of 
Tennessee,  Bill  Btjrlison  of  Missouri, 
Phillip  Burton  of  California,  Patrick  T, 
Caffery  of  Louisiana,  George  E.  Daniel- 


son  of  California,  Mendel  J.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina,  Frank  E.  Denholm  of 
South  Dakota,  John  G.  Dow  of  New 
York.  John  J.  Dltncan  of  Tennessee,  Wal- 
ter Flowers  of  Alabama,  Don  Fuqua  of 
Florida,  Lee  H.  Hamilton  of  Indiana, 
William  D.  Hathaway  of  Maine,  Henry 
Helstoski  of  New  Jersey,  David  Hender- 
son of  North  Carolina,  William  L.  Hun- 
gate  of  Missouri,  Richard  H.  Ichord  of 
Missouri,  Spark  M,  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii, 
Romano  L,  Mazzoli  of  Kentucky,  John 
Melcher  of  Montana,  F,  Bradford  Morse 
of  Massachusetts,  David  R,  Obey  of  Wis- 
consin, Jerry  L.  Pettis  of  Californ'a, 
Harold  Runnels  of  New  Mexico.  James 
W.  Symington  of  Missouri,  Charles 
Thone  of  Nebraska.  Morris  K.  Udall  of 
Arizona,  and  Jim  Wright  of  Texas. 

The  listing  of  home  States  of  the  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  bill  demonstrates,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  critical  situation  facing 
small  communities  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas  is  a  national  one.  There  are  Rep- 
resentatives sponsoring  this  bill  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  New  Jersey  to  Hawaii, 
A'a=ka  to  Arizona. 

In  introducing  this  bill  and  working 
for  its  enactment,  we  are  asking  that 
greater  emphasis  and  attention  be  paid 
to  the  needs  of  nonmetropolitan  Amer- 
ica. The  problems  of  these  areas  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  metropolitan  areas. 
The  principal  differences  are  related  to 
population  concentration.  High  health 
care  readily  available  to  local  residents 
is  required  in  Harrisburg,  Ark.,  just  as 
it  is  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 

This  same  comparison  can  be  made  for 
housing,  education,  transportation,  rec- 
reation, job  opportunities,  water  distri- 
bution systems,  and  waste  treatment. 
Titles  I,  II,  and  HI  of  the  Small  Com- 
munities Planning.  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1972  are  designed  to  help 
local,  county,  and  State  governments  to 
achieve  their  goals  of  a  better  life  for 
their  citizens. 

Titles  IV  and  V  are  equally  important. 
The  National  Community  Affairs  Insti- 
tute established  under  title  IV  would 
provide  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  movement  toward  resolution 
of  the  problems  besetting  nonmetropoli- 
tan America.  And,  title  V  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fellowship  program 
which  would  encourage  and  assist  tal- 
ented students  who  wish  to  concentrate 
on  solutions  to  problems  involved  in 
total  community  development  efforts. 


AREAS  OF  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT 
DESPITE  PRESS  REPORTS  THAT 
NATION'S  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 
DROPPED  BY  0.2  PERCENT  DURING 
FEBRUARY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ms^sa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  too  many  more  Members 
take  to  the  Well  of  this  House  to  wax 
eloquent  over  press  reports  of  the  fact 
that  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate 
dropped  by  .2  percent  during  February 
of  this  year  to  a  record  high  low  level 
of  5.7  percent,  I  want  to  divert  the  Mem- 
bers' attention,  if  I  may,  to  at  least  one 
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notable  exception  to  this  trend — if  you 
can  call  it  that.  I  will  leave  it  to  Repre- 
sentatives of  other  high  unemployment 
areas  to  bring  their  own  firsthand  re- 
ports to  Congress  in  the  days  ahead. 
Speaking  for  Massachusetts,  however,  I 
am  unhappy  to  report  that  once  again 
Massachusetts,  imder  this  administra- 
tion, seems  to  be  excluded  from  any  fa- 
vorable economic  developments  which 
might  be  occurring  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  The  fact  is,  the  day  before 
the  administration  announced  the  na- 
tional unemployment  fig:ure  of  5.7  per- 
cent, oflacials  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  had  the  distinctly  un- 
pleasant task  of  announcing  that  the  un- 
employment rate  in  that  State  reached 
the  highest  level  it  has  since  1959,  or  a 
level  of  7.5  percent.  Even  this  statistic 
does  not  teU  the  whole  story  of  the  gen- 
uine economic  problems  confronting 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  my  own  city  of  Brockton,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  back  up  once  again 
to  the  staggering  level  of  8.3  percent. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  sympathize  with 
me  if  I  refrain  from  displaying  too  much 
enthusisism  over  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate.  As  long  as  there  continue  to 
be  such  obvious  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment, well  above  the  national  average, 
prevailing  in  certain  sections  of  this 
country,  then  I  find  it  difficult  to  take 
too  much  comfort  from  national  aver- 
ages. I  would  like  to  go  even  further  and 
warn  my  colleagues  that  when  pressure 
begins  to  build  up  in  a  few  more  weeks 
for  a  further  extension  in  unemployment 
benefits  and  they  learn  that  the  welfare 
rolls  in  Massachusetts  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  Nation  once  again  this 
year,  I  hope  that  what  I  say  here  today 
will  be  remembered.  Things  are  far  from 
well  in  my  State  and  unless  something 
is  done  and  done  well  before  the  Novem- 
ber election,  then  we  will  have  to  cease 
referring  to  the  problem  in  Massachu- 
setts as  cyclical  but  one  which  is  symp- 
tomatic of  a  continuing  economic  decline. 
All  my  constituents  know  is  that  one  firm 
after  another  seems  to  be  closing  its 
doors,  layoffs  are  widespread,  and  the 
predicted  upturn  just  has  not  occurred. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  be  ex- 
cused from  joining  in  any  national  cele- 
bration in  the  .2  percent  decline  in  the 
unemployment  rate  today.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  bearing  with  me  in  my 
latest  tale  of  woe  and  pain  as  we  busy 
ourselves  with  the  Nation's  business. 

Some  other  statistics  the  Members 
might  be  interested  in,  indicating  clearly 
that  Brockton  is  not  alone  in  all  the 
major  cities  in  Massachusetts  in  its  prob- 
lems: 

Lowell  stands  at  11.7  percent. 
New  Bedford  stands  at  11.7  percent. 
Fall  River  stands  at  9.9  percent. 
Lowell-Haverhill   area   stands   at   9.9 
percent. 

Springfield,  Chicopee-Holyoke  area 
stands  at  7  percent. 

In  other  words,  all  well  above  the  na- 
tional average. 


AID  FOR  EMIGRATING  SOVIET 
JEWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton )  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months,  the  distinguished  Members  of 
both  this  body  and  the  Congress'  other 
Chamber  have  spoken  most  eloquently 
of  problems  confronting  Soviet  Jews, 
particularly  those  seeking  emigration  to 
a  nev/  homeland — Israel. 

For  many  months,  we  have  heard  tes- 
timony and  reports  concerning  Soviet 
persecutions  and  arrests  of  Jewish  citi- 
zens, and  the  need  for  American  diplo- 
matic action  to  help  make  a  new  Exodus 
for  them  reality. 

Finally,  we  see  in  newspaper  accounts 
that  Soviet  restrictions  on  emigration  to 
Israel  have,  to  a  degree,  been  eased.  This 
does  not,  however,  assure  these  people  a 
bright  new  day.  Israel  is  a  nation  already 
bearing  the  strains  of  heavy  burdens.  For 
survival,  its  budget  must  be  developed 
tilting  precariously  in  favor  of  defense 
expenditures.  Surely,  a  sudden  influx  of 
immigrants  would  cause  Israel's  mili- 
tary or  domestic  problems — or  both— to 
suffer.  Clearly,  our  time  for  talk  of  Is- 
rael immigrant  aid  should  now  be  super- 
seded by  action. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  $85  million 
in  Federal  funds  to  the  State  of  Israel, 
for  use  in  assisting  resettlement  of  So- 
viet Jews.  The  m.oney,  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  Israel  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  would  help  supply  needed  hous- 
ing, clothes,  food,  medical  care,  educa- 
tion, and  training  to  persons  deserving 
a  better  way  of  life. 

This  will  be  a  fine  means  of  proving 
what  we  have  been  saying  for  months 
in  support  of  "Man's  Humanity  to  Man." 


WV— 5PIRG 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  ts  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
average  reader  is  mystified  by  a  new  set 
of  initials  appearing  in  the  public  press 
with  increasing  frequency,  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm.  It  is  only  modem  short- 
hand for  the  name  of  an  organization 
of  serious  and  determined  college  stu- 
dents. They  propose  to  do  something 
about  an  unsatisfactory  environment, 
and  preliminary  indications  are  that 
they  are  organizing  for  action  in  a  way 
that  would  meet  the  approval  of  the 
most  sophisticated  business  enterprise. 
In  my  opinion,  these  young  people  should 
be  encouraged— and  also  assisted,  so  far 
as  they  need  assistance. 

I  just  noticed  an  item  in  a  maga- 
zine which  seems  to  fit  the  situation  ex- 
actly. It  reads: 

Progress  involves  remodeling  the  house  we 
call  civilization.  It's  like  remodeling  your 
home  while  stUl  living  In  It. 

Any  home  needs  constant  remodeling. 


A  remodeled  civilization  ti  the  home 
in  which  these  college  students  are  about 
to  take  up  their  residence,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  Nobody  is  in  better  posi- 
tion to  do  the  remodeling  that  will  best 
suit  their  purposes.  I  congratulate  them 
on  starting  the  remodeling  before  they 
move  in.  so  to  speak. 

They  aie  fortunate  also.  I  tliink.  in 
starting  research  on  the  subject  of  ecol- 
ogy while  the  resources  of  our  colleges 
are  still  readily  available.  They  will  liave 
the  assistance  of  the  other  social  sci- 
ences which  will  necessarily  be  involved 
in  any  changes  in  our  way  of  living  Our 
whole  system  of  production  and  di.'-tn- 
bution  may  be  involved.  It  Ls  a  big  prob- 
lem, a  complicated  one. 

Also  of  interest  to  these  young  peo- 
ple will  be  the  recent  attention  given  to 
demography  as  a  factor  affecting  eco- 
logical changes. 

I  have  abiding  faith  in  the  youth  of 
today.  I  feel  that  they  are  better  in- 
formed, more  mature,  and  more  respon- 
sible, considered  as  a  group,  than  any 
preceding  generation.  Recent  legis- 
lation recognizing  their  pohtical  and  so- 
cial maturity  received  my  unhesitating 
support.  They  know  that  they  will  have 
to  live  with  what  they  build,  and  that 
fact  assures  us  that  their  mistakes  will 
be  few  and  far  between. 


U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOS- 
PITAL AND  OUTPATIENT  CLLMC 
OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggsi  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGG.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  presentlv 
operates  eight  general  ho.sp!tals  and  30 
outpatient  clinics  in  various  parLs  of  our 
country.  These  ho.spitals  bear  the  pn- 
marj'  responsibility  for  the  health  care 
of  our  merchant  .seamen,  members  of  the 
uniformed  sernces,  and  their  dependents. 

Each  of  these  facilities,  moreover,  rep- 
resents an  integral  component  of  a  com- 
munity health  system.  They  are  ho.spitals 
upon  which  communities  have  come  to 
rely  and  around  which  plans  have  been 
made  and  programs  implemented. 

In  several  cities,  for  example,  the  U.S. 
Pubhc  Health  Service  hospitals  are  a 
source  of  valuable  clinical  experience  for 
students  at  nearby  medical  school.'^.  The 
USPHS  hospital  in  Staten  Island 
started  the  Nation's  first  program  to 
train  physician's  assistants.  Its  sister 
hospital  in  Baltimore  is  a  leading  center 
for  the  treatment  of  brain  tumors.  The 
Seattle  hospital  possesses  one  of  the  mo.-Jt 
advanced  cancer  treatment  units  on  the 
west  coast.  In  my  city.  New  Orleans,  the 
USPHS  hospital  is  making  similar 
contributions,  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  expand  its  role  in  our  community's 
growing  health  complex,  as  we  struggle 
to  meet  the  growing  health  crisis  which 
our  countrj'  now  faces. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  somewhat  a.ston- 
ishing  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare   would  imder- 
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taKe  to  uproot  and  shut  down  eight  hos- 
als  and  30  outpatient  chnics  with  a 
ven  record  of  efficient  health  care, 
[t  is  altogether  incredible  that  HEW 
(juld  seek  to  circumvent  the  express 
1  of  the  Congress  that  these  hospitals 
refnain  open  by  permitting  them  to  lan- 
and  die  by  default. 
The  price  of  HEW's  policies  was  ac- 
curately assessed  in  a  recent  column  by 
Jtdith  Randal  in  the  Evening  Star.  I  am 
n  erting  that  column  in  the  Record  and 
ca  ling  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Sight    HospriALs    Are    Not    Expendable 

I  By  Judith  Randall 
f  you  look  at  the  organizational  chart  of 
;   i)epartment   of  Health,   Education   and 
Ifare  you  see  that    as  surgeon  genera!  Dr 
sea  L.  Stelnfeld  Is  at  least   the  nominal 
of    the    United    States    Public    Health 
vice.  Had  you  called  his  office  last  week, 
vever.   and   asked   to   talk  to   him   about 
service's  8  general  hospitals  and  30  out- 
lent   clinics,   you   would   have   been   told 
a   secretary  that   "this   is   a  subject   Dr 
Infeld  does  not  discuss." 
t   Is   not   a   subject   that   anyone  else   in 
aujthorlty  at  HEW  or.  for  that  matter,  at  the 
ite   House   Is  eager  to  discuss  either,  as 
ITlad    numbers    of    Americans,    Including 
1  lators   and   congressmen,   have   discovered 
the  last  two  months.  Tens  of  thousands 
letters    and    telegrams    of    protest    have 
polired  in  since  it  became  known  that  the 
adpiiiilstratlon    is    thinking    of    closing    the 
Ities    that    stretch    from   the    Virgin    Is- 
lands to  Alaska,  with  almost  nary  a  reply, 
urthermcre.    when    HEW    belatedly   sent 
ection   teams  to   the   hospitals   in   mld- 
uary  and  requ-sted  m''eti;ES  with  ccm- 
nlty  and  patient  representatives,  among 
local    health    planning    and    public 
1th  service  ofQclals  were  speclflcaUy  In- 
strjucted  to  exclude  certain  Democratic  con- 
and  the  press.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
decision  still  pending,  staff  resignations  are 
ing  thick  and  fast  and  medical  students 
1   Interns  who  must  decide  by  March   1 
,-t  ere  they  want  to  continue  their  training 
July  EU-e  hesitant  to  apply  for  PHS  posts. 
'Hils    nation    has    some    7.300    hospitals. 
t  fewer  which  serve  only  about  a  mil- 
patients  annually  wovUd  seem  expend- 
e,  particularly  if  It  would  save  ta.xpayers 
million  to  821   million  a  year.  However, 
re  is  more  to  the  situation  than  meets 
eye  and  the  future  of  the  health  care 
item   in   this  country  as  a   whole   is  one 
;he  issues  at  stake. 

The  money  question  alone  Is  of  dubious 
idlty  as  the  closing  of  the  hospitals  and 
ics  would  not  absolve  Washington  of 
r.cial  responsibility  for  the  health  care 
the  merchant  seamen.  Coast  Guard  per- 
nel  and  other  federal  beneficiaries  who 
re  traditionally  been  the  core  of  the  PHS 
ntele. 
:IEW  originally  suggested  that  the  Veter- 
Admlnlstration  take  over,  but  Its  hos- 
already  have  more  business  than  they 
handle  and  also  face  budget  cuts.  Buy- 
care  on  a  contract  basis  from  the  private 
another  possibility,  is  no  bargain  el- 
The  average  per  diem  in  a  PHS  hos- 
ts less  than  $70 — physician  services, 
x-rays,  diagnostic  tests  and  all.  In  a 
Ivllian"  Institution,  room-and-board 
typically  comes  to  $90  to  1116  a  day. 
ven  more  serlotis,  however,  are  the  phllo- 
Inconslstencies  which  closing  the 
facilities  would  entaU.  Administration 
oA;ialdom  talks  a  good  deal  these  days  about 
sol  7ing  the  health  care  crisis  by  stepping  up 
production  of  doctors  and  new  categories 
lealth  personnel,  stressing  areawlde  health 
pic  nnlng  and  instigating  Innovative  arrange- 
m«  nts  to  provide  better  care  for  the  poor  and 
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the  middle  class.  Someone  should  remind 
them  that  PHS  already  is  heavUy  commit- 
ted to  these  goals. 

For  example,  whereas  most  hospitals  con- 
sist of  rival  departments  that  share  a  central 
heating  system,  the  PHS  units  have  pioneered 
In  relating  thetr  compouents  to  one  another 
In  a  logical  way.  The  Idea  is  that  Lf  the  space 
effort  can  be  coordinated,  the  health  care 
effort  can  be  too. 

And  then  there  is  the  PHS  hospital  on 
Staten  Island,  which  started  the  natlo!;',-, 
first  program  to  train  physicians'  a.5slstants 
and  now  is  helping  other  centers  to  train 
more.  And  the  PHS  hospital  in  Baltimore — 
incidentally  a  leading  center  for  the  study 
and  treatment  of  brain  tumors — which  has 
geared  Itself  to  provide  care  for  25,000  people 
in  a  ghetto  area  where  there  is  only  one  doctor 
and  no  dentists  or  pharmacies.  Other  hospi- 
tals cannot  do  the  Job,  and  the  local  medical 
society,  the  health  facilities  planning  council 
and  the  City  of  Baltimore  have  embraced  the 
plan. 

As  for  the  physician  shortage,  medical 
schools  in  Boston.  Galveston,  New  Orleans 
and  Seattle  depend  heavily  on  their  PHS  hos- 
pitals to  provide  experience  for  their  .stu- 
dents. The  dean  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Medicine  has  said  that,  if 
the  Seattle  hospital  goes,  their  plans  to  ex- 
pand enrollment  -All  likely  go  too.  Nor  does 
he  know  what  would  become  of  the  hospital's 
cancer  treatment  and  research  unit,  finished 
about  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of  almost  $1  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  most  advanced  on  the  We=t 
Coast. 

Two  laws  are  on  the  books — the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Act  and  the  Emergency  Health 
Personnel  .'\ct — which  would  permit  the  PHS 
to  maintain  and  further  its  community  in- 
volvement. What,  then,  is  the  administra- 
tion's objection? 

Money  is  cited  as  the  reason.  Admittedly, 
the  hospitals,  most  of  which  were  built  in  the 
1930s,  are  not  as  modern  as  they  could  be 
However,  they  compare  favorably  to  most  of 
the  nation's  private  hospitals,  many  of  which 
date  from  the  same  period.  If  It  takes  $180 
million  over  a  flve-year  period  to  update  them 
to  optimum  standards,  as  HEW  estimate.';, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  It  would  be 
money  well  spent.  And  they  could  continue 
to  operate  and  provide  quality  care  for  con- 
siderably less  than  that. 

Meanwhile,  the  hospitals  are  dying  by  de- 
fault. 


DRUG  TRAFFIC  IN  THAILAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pre\'iou.=;  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Ne-w  York  '  Mr.  Wolff  >  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
some  surprise  that  I  noted  the  comments 
of  our  colleague  from  Florida  in  yester- 
day's Record  on  the  subject  of  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  stem  drug  traffic  in  Thailand. 

Oddly  enough,  his  comments  were 
based  on  the  fact  that  more  heroin  was 
seized  in  fiscal  year  1972  than  1971. 

The  fiscal  years  to  which  our  colleague 
referred  actually  amounts,  according  to 
his  statement,  to  some  97  pounds  of 
heroin  and  645  pounds  of  opium. 

Our  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  others 
told  me  during  my  recent  study  mission 
to  the  Far  East  that  some  50  tons  of  raw 
opium  and  an  unknowTi  ainount  of  mor- 
phine derivative  is  being  shipped  out  of 
the  port  of  Bangkok  mil  trawlers  which 
are  known  to  us.  This  trafflc  then  finds 


its  way  to  the  United  States  via  Hong 
Kong. 

After  I  read  this  statement,  a  news- 
paper report  came  in  from  Bangkok,  an 
AP  report  from  Bangkok,  which  stated 
as  follows: 

A  top  Thai  official  has  labeled  as  "un- 
founded slander"  a  request  from  a  U.S.  con- 
gressman that  President  Nixon  cut  off  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  Thailand  because 
it  had  failed  to  halt  the  flow  of  narcotics  to 
the  United  States. 

Rep.  Lester  Wolff,  D-N.Y.,  said  Thursday 
in  Washington  that  ranking  Thai  Govern- 
ment leaders  were  involved  In  drug  traffic  to 
the  U.S.  and  urged  the  Government  to  cut  off 
aid. 

Gen.  Prapass  Charusathiara,  Deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  ruling  National  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army, 
said  Wolff's  charges  were  unfounded.  Prapass 
said  Thailand  had  been  lighting  opium  pro- 
duction for  over  a  year  and  "we  can  almost 
boast  there  is  no  poppy  cultivation  in  Thai- 
land." 

I  read  a  note  from  today's  news  ticker 
from  the  AP,  Bangkok : 

The  Thai  Government  burned  26  tons  of 
opium  Tuesday  night — 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  takes  poppies 
to  be  cultivated,  but  It  seems  that  they 
were  able  to  grow  26  tons  in  about  1  week. 

Continuing  with  the  quote: 

The  Thai  Government  burned  26  tons  of 
opiinn  Tuesday  night  and  ofDclals  said  It  wa« 
a  rebuttal  to  a  New  York  Congressman's 
charge  that  Thailand  Isn't  doing  enough  to 
stop  Illegal  drug  traffic. 

I  commend  them  for  burning  the  26 
tons. 

The  opium  was  worth  nearly  $1  million  In 
Thailand  and  about  $47  million  on  the  U.S. 
street  market. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  30  tons  of  raw 
opium  produced  in  Turkey  comprises 
about  60  percent  of  the  United  States 
consumption  of  heroin  and  again  I  note 
that  the  Thai  Government  burned  26 
tons  in  one  night: 

It  was  soaked  with  gasoline,  set  afire  on 
OP  pyres  in  the  northern  city  of  Chiang  Mai 
and  burned  for  five  hours.  Then  a  bulldozer 
buried  the  ashes. 

Authorities  said  the  drug  was  collected  this 
time  from  tribesmen  In  the  mountains  of  two 
northern  provinces  bordering  regions  of 
Burma  and  Laos  where  opium  is  cultivated. 
The  tribesmen  got  land,  cattle  and  seed  in 
return. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that: 

Thai  officials  were  stung  last  week  when 
Rep,  Lester  L.  Wolff  demanded  that  Wash- 
ington cut  off  all  aid  to  Thailand.  He  charged 
that  Thai  officials  are  winking  at  the  drug 
traffic. 

It  surely  seems  hardly  a  matter  of 
coincidence  that  on  the  same  day  that 
I  revealed  my  Information  about  the 
Thailand  drug  trafiQc  that  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  annoimced  a  new  program  of 
coordinated  efforts  between  local  Thai 
enforcement  people  and  our  BNDD 
agents.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Ingersoll's  press 
conference  may  well  have  been  sched- 
uled in  order  to  counterbalance  my  find- 
ings which  were  in  part  first  pointed  up 
In  Jack  Anderson's  syndicated  column 
which  appeared  aroimd  the  country  on 
Simday,  February  26. 
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Antidrug  efforts  in  the  Far  East  have 
represented  the  most  dangerous  kind  of 
tokenism — tokenism  in  the  deployment 
of  less  than  20  BNDD  agents  in  the  en- 
tire area  who  are  used,  actually,  in  an 
effort  to  cut  off  this  major  flow  of  the 
drug  traffic. 

We  are  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  our 
young  people  here  at  home  by  not  forcing 
an  end  to  the  drug  trafiBc  that  exists  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  more  than  75  of  our  col- 
leagues from  both  parties  and  from  all 
regions  of  the  Nation  have  already  joined 
in  supporting  our  efforts  to  apply  greater 
pressure  on  the  Thai  Government  by 
cutting  off  all  economic  and  military  aid 
Is,  I  think,  indicative  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  Congress  views  the  con- 
tinued drug  traflBcking  in  the  Far  East. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  this. 

I  do  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  Thai 
Government  at  this  time  in  burning  these 
26  tons  of  opium  are  to  be  recognized  and 
applauded. 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  LEAGUE 
HONORS  MR.  CLARKE  H.  HARPER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  McFall)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation- 
al Civil  Service  League  has  recently  an- 
nounced its  annual  career  service  awards 
for  10  outstanding  civil  servants — includ- 
ing one  employee  of  the  Congress.  The 
National  Civil  Service  League  is  a  group 
of  outstanding  citizens  dedicated  to  the 
continued  excellence  of  the  career  civil 
service.  The  annual  awards  are  given  to 
10  people  who  have  personified  the  high 
standards  of  job  performance,  which  best 
defines  the  league's  goals.  Two  of  the 
awards  are  for  specific  acts  of  outstand- 
ing merit,  and  eight  for  sustained  supe- 
rior performance  over  many  years.  It  is 
one  of  these  eight  that  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize today— Mr.  Clarke  Harper  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Mr. 
Harper's  citation  will  be  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Harper,  the  Associate  Administrator 
for  Administration  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  has  achieved  a  record  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  service  and  to  economy 
and  efficiency  In  Government  that  demon- 
strates the  finest  example  of  a  civil  servant 
and  fully  characterizes  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  League  Award.  He 
started  from  a  clerical  position  in  the  Home 
Oivners  Loan  Corporation,  and  by  dedication, 
h.^rd  work  and  a  high  degree  of  native  intel- 
ligence has  risen  to  a  position  warranting 
an  executive  pay  level.  He  has  pioneered  the 
development  of  advanced  financial  manage- 
ment techniques  as  well  as  techniques  for 
ei-aluation  and  appraisal  of  agency  programs. 
His  recognition  by  a  succession  of  agency 
Administrators  and  Congressional  Commit- 
tees Is  ample  testimony  to  his  continuing 
excellence  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service. 

Clarke  Harper  began  his  Government 
career  in  1934  in  the  payroll  office  of  the 
Home  Owner  Loan  Corporation  where  he 
worked  until  1942.  From  that  time  except 
for  2  years  in  the  Air  Force  in  World  War 
II,  he  has  held  successively  more  impor- 
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tant  jobs  in  the  supply  smd  budget  offices 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
and  later  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration where  he  is  now  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Administration.  By 
any  criterion  his  career  epitomizes  the 
best  of  the  career  civU  service.  He  has 
served — and  served  well — under  a  dozen 
Administrators  of  both  parties.  I  am  sure 
that  any  of  them  will  attest  to  his  dedi- 
cation to  furthering  their  policies  and 
their  goals  with  all  his  energy  and 
talents.  That  is  the  mark  of  this  man,  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  him 
through  his  appearances  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  have  seen  a 
forthright  and  knowledgeable  witness 
who  enjoys  a  reputation  with  the  com- 
mittee for  his  integrity  and  the  excellence 
of  his  work  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
agency's  budget  proposals. 

Gentlemen,  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  was  wise  in  its  decision  to  honor 
Mr.  Clarke  H.  Harper— I  wish  there  were 
more  like  him. 


TO  END  DISCRIMINATION  —  WE 
NEED  COMPLETELY  AFFIRMA- 
TIVE ACTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Podelli  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minority  group,  I  am  well  aware 
of  this  Nation's  legacy  of  discrimination 
against  several  minorities.  To  redress 
that  discrimination,  various  Federal  offi- 
cials have  begun  widespread  implemen- 
tation of  an  affirmative  action  program, 
proposed  by  Presidential  Executive  or- 
der. The  program  requires  federally  as- 
sisted institutions  and  Federal  contrac- 
tors to  take  positive  steps  to  end  dis- 
crimination. I  have  and  will  continue  to 
support  this  goal,  as  well  as  the  active 
recruitment  and  training  programs  nec- 
essary to  make  it  a  reality. 

Unfortunately,  anything  but  affirma- 
tive results  are  likely  to  be  produced 
from  the  way  the  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram has  been  initially  implemented. 
The  current  procedures  for  implemen- 
tation of  affirmative  action  goals  are 
bound  to  cause  more  discrimination  and 
to  instill  more  rifts  in  our  society. 

These  problems  arise  because  Federal 
guidelines  on  affirmative  action  are  just 
not  very  well  thought  out.  In  particular, 
the  two  weakest  parts  of  the  program 
are  its  definition  of  a  discriminated  mi- 
nority and  its  implicit  use  of  discrimina- 
tory quota  systems  in  employment. 

The  first  problem  occurs  because  no- 
where in  the  Federal  documents  estab- 
lishing the  affirmative  action  program  is 
there  a  definition  of  what  constitutes 
discrimination  or  who  has  been  dis- 
criminated against.  In  practice,  however, 
most  Federal  contractors  have  only  con- 
sidered plans  to  end  discrimination 
against  black  and  Spanish-surnamed 
males — and  sometimes  women.  Such  a 
practice  fails  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  discrimination  in  employment  against 
many  other  people.  Discrimination 
comes  in  many  forms — for  example,  re- 
ligious  discrimination— against   Jews — 


and  discrimination  on  the  ba.sis  of  na- 
tional origin — discnrmnation  against 
Italo- Americans. 

As  a  result  of  my  deep  concern  with 
the  discrimination  that  many  of  ut;  fare 
in  this  country,  I  have  asked  the  Nixon 
administration  to  broaden  their  concern 
so  as  to  include  religious  and  national 
origin  discrimination.  John  Wilks,  the 
Federal  coordinator  of  afMrmative  action 
programs,  has  told  me  that  the  admin- 
istration is  considering  an  extension  of 
the  program  to  more  than  racial  dis- 
crimination— and  it  i.s  taking  this  ac- 
tion in  response  to  my  request. 

An  outlme  of  a  fir.st  effort  to  deal  with 
national  origin  and  religious  discnmina- 
tion  was  publu>hed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  short  time  ago,  A  first  effort  i.s  not 
enough — we  need  affirmative  action  to 
end  religious  and  national  origin  di."^- 
crimination.  not  merely  affirmative 
plans, 

I  have  been  trj-ing  to  get  action  in 
Congress  too.  In  tins  past  se.ssion  of  Con- 
gress, I  .'^uccessfuJly  introduced  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1971,  which  had  the  effect  of  expand- 
ing the  definition  of  disadvantaged 
groups  to  include  religious  and  national 
origin  groups.  The  amendments  pa.s.'jed 
by  a  unanimou-s  voice  vote.  But  what  lias 
happent^  since?  Not  much.  We  im- 
patiently wait  for  the  administration  to 
act. 

The  second  major  difficulty  with  the 
program  is  the  way  the  local  enforce- 
ment officers  seem  to  measure  progress. 
The  chief  standard  used  so  far  i.s  the  per- 
centage of  employees  who  are  minority 
group  members— as  specified  abo\e.  This 
standard  is  used  in  almost  all  the  Affirm- 
ative Action  plans  that  I  have  seen.  If 
the  percentage  of  minority  employees  Ls 
less  than  the  j;ercentage  of  .'^uch  minori- 
ties in  the  general  population,  di-rnm- 
ination  is  said  to  exist. 

Such  a  measure  of  discrimmation  is 
logically  fallacious  and  statistically  in- 
vahd.  It  proves  nothing.  It  says  nothing 
about  and  does  not  measure  the  differ- 
ence in  the  likelihood  of  employment 
that  may  exist  between  two  applicants 
because  of  discrimination.  There  are.  of 
course,  more  sophisticated  measures  of 
discrimination.  Although  more  sophisti- 
cated measures  require  more  energetic 
enforcement,  only  ase  of  those  valid 
measures  will  help  end  all  discrimination 
in  the  long  run. 

For  now,  the  percentage  standard  nec- 
essarily leads  to  ethnic  quota  systems  and 
new  discrimination.  In  a  city  like  New 
York,  it  di.scriminates  against  one  dis- 
advantaged minority  to  help  another. 
Many  teachers  of  the  Jewish  faith  or 
Italo-American  background  have  feared 
or  been  threatened  with  denial  of  teach- 
ing positions  or  advancement  and  the  de- 
mand that  they  be  replaced  by  black 
teachers.  Tlie  quota  system  begs  the 
question:  "Who's  next?"  Will  bracks  be 
forced  to  give  up  their  newly  won  gains 
in  a  few  years  hence  to  make  room  for 
some  newly  discovered  minority — say 
South  Asian  immigrants?  This  kind  of 
quota  game  is  endless  and  is  no  answer 
to  discrimination. 
In  part,  it  even  adds  to  the  problems  of 
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I  lose  minority  groups  currently  favored 
by  the  quota  game.  For  example,  by  de- 
rying  black  and  Spanish-surnamed  stu- 
c  ents,  teachers  chosen  on  merit  only 
rither  than  by  quota,  the  students  suffer 
and  their  ability  to  overcome  discrimina- 
on  suffers. 

The  use  of  quota  systems  is  unfor- 
tjmately  part  of  a  larger  problem.  The 
;  iburban  outlook  which  controls  the 
'V/'hite  House  and  Albany  is  increasingly 
pitting  one  minority  or  disadvantaged 
group  against  another.  Each  discrimi- 
nated group  is  told  to  "go  after"  the  oth- 
e-s  if  it  wants  anything.  In  the  end,  this 
guarantees  that  energies  will  be  directed 
to  minor  adjustments  in  the  distribution 
)!■  the  diminishing  goods  and  services  in 
tie  city.  None  of  us  can  benefit  by  fight- 
ing over  these  few  scraps. 
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T  HE  IMPORTANT  CONTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  U.S.  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
INDUSTRY  TO  THE  HOUSING 
GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
rmission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p*int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti^neous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
hkve    now    passed    since   the    executive 
b:anch,   acting  at  the  direction  of  the 
S.  Congress,  had  established  a  program 
guaranteeing  private  American  Ln- 
(stments  in  approved  housing  projects 
the  developing  countries. 
Conceived  as  an  undertaking  to  share 
technical   know-how   and  financial 
pport  in  order  to  help  resolve  the  criti- 
housing     shortages     which     have 
plbgued  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
Apierica,  the  housing  guaranty  program 
helped  to  bring  decent  housing  with- 
reach  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
oljherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to 
it. 
Expanded  to  other  areas  of  the  world, 
of  December  31,  1971,  this  program  has 
guaranteed  the  largest  part  of  $328  mil- 
in  American  investments  in  hous- 
projects  and  housing  institutions — 
million  in  Latin  America  and  S31 
mllhon  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  an  impressive  record — and  one 
1  lich  could  not  have  been  achieved  with- 
the  dedicated  effort  of  the  staff  of 
tHe  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment which  administers   the  program, 
and   the   active   participation   of   many 
private    institutions — banks,     insurance 
companies,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
ar  d  others — in  the  United  States. 
In    recent   years,    this   private-public 
rtnership  for   better  housing  oppor- 
tiinities  for  the  peoples  of  the  developing 
cquntries  has  been  stimulated  through 
enactment  of  legislation  which  made 
possible  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
B4nk  System  of  the  United  States,  and 
member  savings  and  loan  associations, 
become  involved  in  it. 
In  1963.  the  Congress — with  bipartisan 
ifjport — amended    the    Home    Owners 
Ac:  so  as  to  make  it  pcssible  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  in 
United  States  to  invest  up  to  a  maxi- 
bm  of  1  percent  of  their  assets  under 
th?  AID  housing  guaranty  program. 
Two  years  later,  a  further  amendment 
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authorized  the  regional  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  to  serve  as  channels  through 
which  the  individual  U.S.  savings  and 
loan  associations  might  with  greater  fa- 
cility participate  as  lenders  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  result  of  those  enactments,  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  the 
Federal  Heme  Loan  Banks  have  become 
a  very  important  source  of  financial  re- 
sources for  the  housing  guaranty  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  that  this  fact  deserves  to  be 
noted  and  that  our  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
should  Oe  congratulated  for  their  con- 
tribution to  its  growth  and  development. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Jo.'-eph  Jeffer.son,  president 
of  the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Washington.  Pa.,  and  a 
member  cf  the  executive  committee  of 
the  US.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  has 
been  an  active  supporter  of  this  program 
and  that  the  institution  he  heads,  as  well 
as  others  in  my  State,  have  contributed 
to  its  advancement. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  ins  remarks  at  tins 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day, March  1.  I  was  unable  to  vote  on 
rollcall  No.  58.  Hou.se  Resolution  847. 
providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  This  was  because 
buzzers  in  my  ofBce  malfunctioned  and  I 
was  unaware  that  the  Members  were  vot- 
ing on  this  important  resolution.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


THE  FAA  DICTATES— PART  III 

'Mr.  KARTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ' 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  remarks 
I  made  yesterday  I  noted  my  relief  when 
the  FAA's  Administrator,  Mr.  John  H. 
Shaffer,  pledged  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  decision  concerning  the  siting  of  and 
the  necessity  for  a  second  major  airport 
in  the  Twin  Cities.  Since  local  officials 
had  expressed  a  great  deal  of  concern 
to  me  over  the  "clout"  that  the  Adminis- 
trator held  over  their  heads  in  reaching 
a  decision  on  the  airport,  I  wished  to 
assure  them  that  the  Administrator  had, 
at  this  point,  no  jurisdiction  in  the  local 
decisionmaking  process. 

Additionally,  the  Administrator's 
pledge  of  neutrality  seemed  to  be  a  clear 
statement  of  his  mtentions  to  halt  any 
kind  of  "tmofflcial"  arm-twisting  in  the 
case. 

Acting  upon  the  Administrator's  word, 
I  told  local  officials  and  concerned  en- 
uronmentalists  of  the  Administrator's 
new  posture. 

With  the  air  thus  cleared,  the  local  de- 
cisionmakers, the  mayor  of  St.  Paul,  and 
other  elected  and  appointed  officials  pro- 
ceeded v.-ith  their  work  and  ended  up  re- 
jecting the  airport  site  that  thousands 
of  citizens  and  environmental  groups  had 


strenuously  objected  to  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator had  actively  promoted.  This 
action  was  by  a  9-to-5  vote  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1970. 

In  the  light  of  the  Administrator's 
pledge  to  stop  bludgeoning  us,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  publicly  label  this  re- 
jection by  the  duly  authorized  local  of- 
ficials as  "shortsighted" — Minneapolis 
Star,  December  12,  1970.  He  also  raised 
the  threat  of  stepping  in  and  designating 
an  airport  site.  Such  a  threat  was  ob- 
viously premature  since  the  local  officials 
had  only  rejected  one  of  several  possible 
sites  at  this  point. 

The  Administrator  might  well  have 
been  advised  to  sE>end  more  time  ascer- 
taining ways  of  saving  tax  dollars  in- 
stead of  spending  them. 

I  have  personally  suggested  he  work 
out  a  plan  wherein  all  private  aircraft 
would  use  the  several  other  airfields  in 
the  area,  thereby  discontinuing  the  use 
of  the  international  airport.  If  this  was 
done,  we  would  not  need  a  second  airport 
for  perhaps  25  years  or  more. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministrator refuses  to  recognize  all  the 
envirorunental,  operational,  economic, 
and  social  factors  that  apply  to  this 
metropolitan  area,  in  his  haste  to  build 
another  $350  million  airport  which  we 
may  not  even  need. 

In  the  published  report  in  the  Decem- 
ber 12,  1970,  edition  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  the  Administrator  further  said — 
in  addition  to  his  remarks  concerning 
local  official's  "short-sightedness" — that 
it  was  "imfortimate"  that  "we  have  been 
drowTied  in  a  sea  of  rhetoric  and  arrested 
progress"  in  the  argument  over  the  loca- 
tion of  a  second  airport. 

The  sea  of  rhetoric  the  Administrator 
must  have  been  referring  to  was  the 
opinion  of  local  State  and  Federal  elected 
officials,  environmentalists,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  State  de- 
partment of  conservation  that  placing  a 
second  airport  at  the  site  imder  consid- 
eration would  destroy  a  imique  wildlife 
refuge  abutting  that  site,  and  that  it 
may  well  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
air  safety. 

Casting  aside  these  concerns,  the  Ad- 
ministrator said,  surprising  in  the  light 
of  his  comments,  that  he  was  not  taking 
sides. 

Having  violated  his  pledge  of  neutral- 
ity, I  wrote  the  Administrator  again.  The 
opening  paragraphs  of  my  letter  are  self- 
explanatory  : 

I  must  again  ask  you  to  clarify  your  posi- 
tion concerning  the  placement  of  a  second 
major  airport  in  the  St.  Paul-Minne.ipolls 
are.i. 

Since  I  am  in  daily  cont.ict  with  citizens 
concerned  with  the  location  of  this  airport, 
I  often  .serve  as  a  connection  between  the 
federal  bureaucracy  and  these  concerned 
citlzen.^i. 

SpecificaUy.  in  answer  to  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  "Ham  Lake 
Airport  Sit-e"  I  have  to'.d  constituents  of 
your  pledge  to  remain  neutral  on  this  local 
controversy. 

I  then  reminded  the  Administrator  of 
his  published  remarks  that  contradicted 
his  written  pledge  as  well  as  subsequent 
telephone  assurances.  As  I  told  the  Ad- 
ministrator, this  kind  of  action  causes 
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me  to  report  one  thing  to  requests  from 
constituents  while  the  newspapers  report 
another. 

I  wrote,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  In- 
quiry is  to  determine  where  you  really  stand 
on  this  issue. 

In  addition,  my  letter  to  the  Adminis- 
trator included  a  copy  of  an  extremely 
well-written  letter  from  a  constituent 
that  had  brought  the  Administrator's 
published  remarks  to  my  attention.  That 
letter  raised  serious  objections  to  the 
Ham  Lake  site.  It  turned  out  that  the 
author  of  the  letter  was  an  executive 
with  Northwest  Airlines.  As  would  any 
Congressman,  I  forwarded  the  letter 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  official  for 
comment. 

The  Administrator's  reply  to  my  re- 
quest for  clarification  was  one  of  the 
more  interesting  and  possibly  disturb- 
ing I  had  ever  received  from  a  Federal 
bureaucrat. 

That  reply  will  be  the  subject  of  my 
report  tomorrow. 


TO  PROVIDE  A  DESIGNATION  IN 
BRAILLE  ON  PAPER  MONEY 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  with  52  new  cosponsors 
legislation  to  "provide  for  paper  money 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  designa- 
tion in  braille  indicating  the  denomina- 
tion." 

To  date.  I  have  been  joined  by  56  of 
our  colleagues  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation to  assist  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  in  our  society.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  invaluable  aid  to  the 
approximately  430,000  people  in  America 
classified  as  legally  blind  and  lend  as- 
sistance to  the  over  1  million  Americans 
who  suffer  from  severe  visual  impair- 
ment as  they  seek  to  adapt  to  a  self- 
sufficient  role  in  our  society — independ- 
ent and  useful  to  themselves,  to  America, 
and  to  the  world. 

This  idea  is  not  new;  in  fact,  the 
Netherlands  has  enjoyed  some  degree  of 
success  with  a  type  of  braille  marking 
on  its  currency.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  bill,  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  our  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped as  they  seek  employment  and 
the  freedom  of  financial  independence. 


CLOSING  A  LOOPHOLE  IN  THE  CON- 
TROLLED SUBSTANCES  ACT 

fMr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today  with  addi- 
tional sponsors  a  bill  to  close  a  serious 
loophole  in  our  drug  control  laws.  This 
legislation,  which  has  been  introduced 
m  the  other  body  by  Senator  Thomas 
Eagleton,  would  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  prevent  licensed  deal- 
ers and  handlers  of  dangerous  substances 
from  carelessly  allowlrig  them  to  fall  into 
the  WTong  hands. 


The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  my  congressional  district.  A 
surgical  supply  company,  registered  un- 
der the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  dis- 
tribute drugs,  sold  its  warehouse  to  the 
city  of  Rochester  for  an  urban  renewal 
project.  When  it  removed  its  inventory 
from  the  warehouse,  the  company  left 
behind  large  quantities  of  amphetamines, 
barbiturates,  and  assorted  drug  para- 
phernalia which  were  outdated  and  had 
lost  their  commercial  value.  Shortly 
thereafter,  these  chemically  unstable, 
highly  dangerous  drugs  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  drug  abusers  in 
Rochester. 

When  this  incident  was  investigated 
by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  conjunction  with 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  it  was  determined  that 
the  company  had  not  violated  any  Fed- 
eral law.  In  fact,  there  was  no  ground 
even  for  the  revocation  of  the  company's 
Federal  registration. 

Those  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  sale  and  handling  of  dangerous  drugs 
for  legitimate  medical  purposes  must 
adhere  to  high  standards  to  in.sure  that 
they  do  not,  through  carelessness  or 
negligence,  become  the  source  of  drugs 
for  those  who  have  no  legitimate  use  for 
them.  This  clearly  was  our  intent  when 
we  passed  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
in  1970.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
at  least  one  area  of  that  law  needs  to  be 
strengthened. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  pro- 
vides the  authority  for  criminal  action 
against  those  licensed  to  handle  danger- 
ous drugs  who  do  not  take  the  proper 
safeguards  in  handling  and  disposal  of 
these  materials.  It  would  al.so  authorize 
revocation  of  Federal  permits  in  cases 
where  this  is  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  considerable 
interest  in  and  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Without  question,  it  should  be 
among  those  steps  we  in  Congress  take 
this  year  to  deal  with  the  drug  abuse 
problem. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

List  of  Spo.vsors 
Edward  G    Blester.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 
James  T.   BroyhlU.  of  North   Carolina. 
Gaorge   E.   Danielson,   of   California. 
Bill    Prenzel,    of   Minnesota, 
Sam  Gibbons,  of  Florida, 
Ella  T.  Grasso.  of  Connecticut. 
Seymour  Halpern,  of  New   York. 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  of  California. 
James  F.  Hastings,  of  New  York, 
Norman   F.  Lent,  of  New  York. 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  of  Kentucky, 
F,    Bradford    Morse,    of    Massachusetts. 
John  E,  Moss,  of  California, 
Charles   B.  Rangel.   of  New   York. 
Robsrt  A,  Roe.  of  Nev.  Jersey 
Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 
■Victor    V.    Veysey,    of    California. 
John  Ware,  of  Pennsvlvanla 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 

<Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  proud 
to  join  Richardson  Pfeyer  last  week  m 
the  introduction  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act.  His  detailed 
explanation  of  the  bill,  which  appeared 
m  la.st  Thur.sday'.s  Record,  is  excellent: 
and  I  want  to  add  only  a  few  general 
thoughts. 

In  all  the  hi.'-tory  of  great  and  power- 
ful nations  the  story  of  America  has 
been  sometloing  special:  For  tliis  is  the 
first  time  in  man's  history  a  major  na- 
tion of  diverse  races,  cultures  ha.s  been 
able  to  succeed  and  survive  But  there  is 
a  time  bomb  ticking  away  wliich  threat- 
ens all  of  us.  and  a  central  i.ssue  of  1972 
IS  whether  we  have  the  sense  and  the  will 
to  defuse  it. 

In  many  respects  the  Civil  Rights  revo- 
lution of  the  1960's  was  a  striking  suc- 
cess. But  in  the  area  of  education  we 
have  largely  had  a  psychological  victory 
and  practical  failure  Many  of  our  south- 
ern friends  told  us  that  thing.s  were  not 
all  .so  simple,  and  that  there  would  be 
different  reactions  when  the  touph 
school  integration  problem  came  north. 
We  know  now  much  of  what  they  said 
was  right. 

But  integrated  education  is  now  work- 
ing m  many  places  m  the  South  even 
as  It  falters  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
I  am  conviced  that  there  are  men 
and  women  of  good  will  in  every  part  of 
this  country  who  will  make  good  faith 
effoi-ts  and  reasonable  sacrifices  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  toward  an  integrated 
society  which  gives  equal  opportunity 
to  all. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  this  country  from 
coming  apart,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
leaders  be  willing  to  lead,  that  hard 
truths  be  faced,  that  old  preconceptions 
be  challenged  by  all  of  us. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  a  fair  sliare  of 
that  d&'-perately  needed  moral  leadei- 
ship  burden  ha.s  not  been  a.ssumed  by  the 
White  Hou.se.  or  by  the  Congrcs-s.  In- 
stead, both  branches  have  unloaded  on 
the  courts  the  problem  of  coping  with 
complex,  emotional,  and  deadly  serious 
.social  problems. 

In  this  country  we  tend  to  overload 
institutions  which  work  well.  Our  schools 
are  responsible  for  much  of  our  success 
as  a  nation;  and  because  they  have 
worked  so  well,  we  continue  to  dump  on 
them  everything  from  .sex  education  to 
driver  instruction  and.  if  some  had  their 
way,  religious  training.  Because  our 
courts  have  .served  us  .so  faithfully  in  re- 
solving disputes,  we  are  inclined  to  load 
them  down  with  such  social  problems  as 
alcoholLsm.  the  failures  of  marriage  and 
the  family,  the  burden  of  automobile  ac- 
cidents, and  all  the  rest. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  Congress 
to  stop  second-guessing  the  courts  and 
harra.s.sing  them  from  the  sidelines:  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  provide  some 
sensible  guidelines  and  responsible  lead- 
ership m  the  field  of  education  and  racial 
relations.  We  can  begin  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility by  giving  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  bill  so  carefully  drafted  by 
Professor  Bickel.  and  so  courageously 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Preyer.  'W^e 
can  do  so  by  finding  ways  to  offer  black 
children  real  equality  without  stirring  up 
unnecessary  white  resentment  by  choos- 
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inb  methods  which  are  inherently  dis- 
ta  stef ul,  devisive,  and  counterproductive. 
John  F.  Kennedy  said  once  that — 
^Tille   we  did   not  all   come   over  on   the 
sane  ship  ...  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

[ndeed  we  are.  America's  white  major- 
it:,  simply  carmot  and  must  not  turn  its 
ba:ic  on   25  million  fellow  citizens. 
This  legislation  will  not  please  those 
1:  0  want  to  go  back  to  1954.  or  those  who 
not  understand  the  deep  emotions  and 
which  many  parents  rightfully  or 
rpngfully  feel.  But  no  single  proposal 
have  heard  holds  more  promise  for  a 
ofc-kable.  permanent  accommodation.  I 
as  I  stated  earlier,  proud  to  be  a 
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^JATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
■^O  COMBAT  HEROIN  ADDICTION 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
pel  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poirit  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 
Hlr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
entering  in  the  Record  the  second 
1  series  of  letters  from  outstanding 
ricans  commenting  on  a  report  and 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Select  Com- 
itee  on  Crime.  The  report,  "A  National 
Research  Program  To  Combat  the  Her- 
Addiction  Crisis,"  recommends  the 
undertaking  of  significant  medical  re- 
search to  find  a  drug  that  will  effectively 
t.  treat,  or  cure  heroin  addiction. 
Tjoday's  letters,  received  from  mayors 
)ughout  the  country,  follow  letters  in- 
led  earlier  from  various  Governors, 
he  days  ahead  I  wUI  be  entering  re- 
from  other  officials  as  well  as 
members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
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letters  follow: 

City   of   CI.^•CI^-N.^TI.  Ohio. 

February  14.  1972. 
Olattde  Pepper, 
rman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  House 
■if  Representatives,  Congress  of  the  U.S.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Congressman   Pepper:    Acknowledg- 

youT  letter  of  December   31.   1971.  may 

y  that  the  Increasing  problem  of  heroin 

Is   a   reality   In   our   city   as   it    Is 

In  the  country 

methadone.   Naloxone   and   cyclazo- 

have  proven  inadequate  for  the  cure  of 

n  addiction,  an  experimental   program 

'"   "  to  find  a  drug  which  will  effect  a 

The  proposed  expenditure  of  }50  mil- 

In  search  of  an  inexpensive  substitute 

eroln  would  certainly  be  worthwhUe  In 

I>arlson   with    the   t2   million   now   allo- 

for  research. 

profits    resulting    from    a    successful 

substitute  would   help   reimburse   the 

"'s    original    investment   of    90' 

costs,  the  large  drug  companies 

10%.  This  plan  Is  fair  to  prlvat« 

and  a  step  In  the  right  direction 

resolving  this  most  serious  problem. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAK   A.    MCCI-AIN. 

Acting  City  Manager. 

Cmr  or  Dallas.  Tex., 

January  24,  1972. 
Clal-de  Peppek, 
Chaitman.  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  House 
Representatives,    WashirK/ton,   DC. 
Chairman   Psppkr;    Thank    you   for 
recent  letter  outlining  your  CkDmmlt- 
recommendatlon  to  the  House  Speaker 
a  national  research  program  be  estab- 
to  combat  the  heroin  addiction  crisis. 
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While  Dallas  Is  not  believed  to  have  the 
staggering  incidence  of  drug  addiction  that 
plagTje  some  other  major  cities,  we.  nonethe- 
less, acknowledge  drug  usfige  has  become 
more  widespread  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
City's  most  serious  problems. 

In  our  opinion,  the  federal  government,  as 
you  have  suggested,  should  support  research 
on  the  drug  addiction  problem.  On  the  other 
hand.  State  and  local  governments  should 
devote  their  energies  to  bringing  together 
professional,  adiUt,  and  youth  groups  to  dis- 
cuss the  drug  problem  and  make  known  the 
results  of  federally  sponsored  research  pro- 
grams. To  develop  a  drug  abuse  dialogue  in 
this  City,  the  DaUas  City  Council  recently 
adopted  the  enclosed  ordinance  which  estab- 
lishes a  drug  abuse  council.  Our  plan  is  to 
have  professionals  talking  to  youth  and  youth 
ultimately  talking  to  other  youth.  In  this 
way,  we  are  hopeful  that  all  Dallas  young 
people  will  become  aware  that  drug  usage 
can  lead  to  deadly  consequences. 

Your  taking  the  time  to  furnish  me  your 
committee's  recommendation  is  very  much 
appreciat-ed.  I  am  hoping  that  in  the  future 
a  close  partnership  between  the  federal  and 
local  government  can  be  further  developed 
to  eliminate  the  insidious  threat  drugs  pose 
to  cur  Nation's  young  people. 
Sincerely, 

W.  S.  McDonald. 
I  City  Manager. 

CrrY  of  Sacr.amento,  Calif., 

February  2,  1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  House 
of  Representatives,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  The  recent  report  com- 
pUed  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  re- 
garding "A  National  Research  Program  To 
Combat  The  Heroin  Addiction  Crisis"  was 
received  and  reviewed. 

The  Committee's  statistics,  on  the  increase 
in  the  rate  of  heroin  addiction  throughout 
the  United  States,  were  most  disturbing.  It 
was  noted,  however,  that  this  nationwide 
trend  was  in  line  with  that  which  has  been 
noted  In  our  own  city. 

The  points  detailing  the  urgent  need  for  a 
government  financed  program  to  conduct  ex- 
tensive medical  research  into  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  treatment  for  heroin 
addiction  were  well  taken.  The  possibility 
that  a  suitable  narcotic  antagonist  might  be 
developed  is  heartening,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  a  rapid  expansion  of  current  re- 
search programs  is  indeed  needed. 

When  the  human  misery  and  high  cost  of 
rising  cnme  resulting  from  the  increase  in 
drug  abuse  are  considered,  the  fifty  million 
dollar  price  tag  on  the  Committee's  pro- 
posal dfies  not  appear  exorbitant.  The  con- 
tracting with  experienced  p.nvate  d.njg  firms 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis  and  reimbursement 
of  the  government  from  any  research  derived 
profits  would  seem  a  sound  and  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

It  is  with  the  above  points  in  mind  that 
I  feel  I  can  express  my  sincere  approval  for 
the  Committee's  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  L.  Rathfon, 

City  Manager. 


CiTT  OP  Dayton,  Ohio. 

January  31.  1972. 
Hon  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman.     Select     Committee     on     Crime. 
House  of  Representatives,   Congresss   of 
the  United  States.  Washington.  DC. 
De.\r    Congressman    Pepper  :    I    have    re- 
viewed your  recommendations  and  proposed 
legislation   to  establUh   a  national  research 
program    to    combat    the    heroin    addiction 
crisis.  As  City  Manager  of  a  large  city,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
drug  addiction  problem  which  confronts  our 


communities   and   threatens   our  nation  aa 
a  whole. 

I  concur  In  your  arUculated  concern  that 
sufficient  funds  be  channeled  Into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  desperately  needed  medica- 
tion to  deal  with  heroin  addiction.  As  you 
have  pointed  out,  the  preseat  use  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  medical  research  will  pav 
off  In  future  billions  of  dollars  saved  as  a 
result  of  lower  exependltures  In  the  areas 
of  law  enforcement,  corrections  and  medical 
needs. 

In  addition,  such  medical  research  monies 
would  assist  in  preventing  the  additional 
ravaging  of  our  nation's  human  resources  bv 
heroin  addiction. 

I  wish  you  success  In  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

James  E.  Kunde, 

Ci'fj^  Manager 

City  of  Titlsa,  Okla., 

January  14,1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman.     Select     Committee     on     Crime, 
House   of   Representatives,    Congress   of 
the  United  States.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Representative    Pepper:     I    appre- 
ciated receiving  your  letter  of  December  31, 
1971   and   the   report   on   the   National   Re- 
search Program  to  Combat  the  Heroin  Addic- 
tion. Tulsa  is  struggling  with  minimal  com- 
munity   resources    to    offset    the    apparent 
rising  use  of  addictive  drugs  and  the  obvious 
difficulty   in   providing   adequate   treatment 
facilities  for  addicts. 

While  I  am  not  aware  of  other  legislation 
which  might  deal  In  this  same  area.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  effort  to  find  any 
methods  of  treatment  to  lessen  or  eliminate 
heroin  addiction. 

Such  a  solution  would  obviously  give 
present  addicts  a  positive  course  of  assistance 
which  is  simply  not  available  today.  I  am 
forwarding  this  Information  to  oiu-  Drug 
Abuse  Committee  Coordinator  for  the  Tulsa 
area  for  review  and  comment.  Many  thanks 
for  .sending  this  material  to  me. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  LaFortdne, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

January  27, 1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  House 
of     Representatives,     Congress     of     the 
United  States,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  In  response  to  your  re- 
cent invitation  for  comment  on  a  proposed 
national  research  program  to  combat  heroin 
addiction,  I  have  asked  some  key  staff  mem- 
bers to  review  the  proposal  and  report  to  me. 
My  reaction  to  your  proposal,  and  that  of 
my   staff   members   who   deal   directly  with 
the  control  of  drug  abuse.  Is  one  of  complete 
support    and    encouragement.    We    are    very 
much    In    need    of   a   better    answer   to   re- 
habilitation problems  than  the  basic  one  now 
available  to  us,  which  consists  In  a  continual 
perpetuation    and    expansion    of    expensive 
methadone  treatments. 

We  wish  you  success  In  your  search  for  a 
better  answer. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  R.  Grassie, 

City  Manager. 


Citt  of  Alexandria,  Va.. 

January  24, 1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  House 
of    Representatives,     Congress    of    the 
United  States,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  review  and  comment  on  your 
Committee's  recommendations.  Just  as  the 
President  has  recognized  the  severity  of  our 
drug  problem  on  a  national  scale,  the  City  of 
Alexandria  has  determined  that  steps  must 
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be  taken  on  a  local  level  to  deal  with  this 
emergency.  Thus,  the  City  has  begun  attack- 
ing drug  abuse  on  a  broad  front  ranging  from 
methadone  treatment  to  public  school 
education. 

In  undertaking  these  programs.  It  Is  re- 
alized that  because  of  the  lack  of  experience 
in  this  area  even  limited  progress  must  be 
considered  success.  I  am  truly  concerned 
about  this  lack  of  knowledge  and  also  about 
the  lack  of  ongoing  research  uncovered  by 
your  committee. 

For  states  and  localities  to  attain  a  higher 
degree  of  success  In  their  fight  against  drug 
abuse.  It  is  essential  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment provide  the  tools  with  which  to 
work.  Therefore,  I  support  your  recommenda- 
tion that  fifty  million  dollars  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  development  of  a  new  pre- 
ventative drug.  Furthermore,  I  am  aware 
that  drug  addiction  is  as  much  a  social 
phenomenon  as  a  chemical  one,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  expanded  research  Into  the  social 
pathology  of  drug  abuse. 

We  are  faced  with  a  difficult  task,  but  I 
believe  that  your  Committee  has  pointed 
the  way  toward  a  viable  solution.  Every  cit- 
izen stands  to  benefit  from  the  Implementa- 
tion of  your  proposals. 

Slncerly,  ^ 

Wayne  ^Anderson, 

City  Manager. 

City  and  County 

OF  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

February  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  House 
of    Representatives,    Congress    of    the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman   Pepper:    Forgive   me  for 
this  tardy  reply  to  your  December  31,  1971 
letter  concerning  the  need  for  "medical  re- 
search necessary  to  develop  a  treatment  dru^ 
capable     of     controlling     and     terminating 
heroin  addiction." 

I  have  read  Ui  its  entirety  House  Report  No. 
92-678.  which  accompanied  your  letter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  approach  Is 
the  only  one  which  offers  any  real  hope  for 
the  solution  of  the  host  of  problems  caused 
by  heroin  addiction. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Sharpless. 

Managing  Director. 

Lincoln  Council  on 
Alcoholism  and  Drugs.  Inc. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  January  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  House 
of  Representatives,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Washinf/ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  Mavor  Sam 
Schwartzkopf,  City  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  has 
referred  to  me  your  letter  of  December  31. 
1971,  and  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  regarding  a  national  research  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  heroin  addiction  crisis. 
As  the  Assistant  Director  and  Drug  Coordina- 
tor for  the  Lincoln  Council  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drugs,  Inc..  I  am  keenly  interested  in 
any  program  which  would  aid  In  the  attack 
against  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependency. 
This  Is  particularly  so  In  the  area  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatlon. 

Upon  reading  the  report.  I  am  disturbed 
and  somewhat,  alarmed  at  the  present  on- 
going efforts  being  conducted  toward  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  curing  of  heroin  ad- 
diction. The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
brought  to  light  a  serious  deficiency  In  this 
nation's  efforts  to  curb  drug  abuse  and  de- 
pendency. It  Is  fair  to  say  the  available 
antagonist  and  methadone  type  drugs  are 
not  adequate  as  lasting  solutions  to  heroin 
addiction. 

I  personally  feel  and  I  am  certain  that 
Mayor  Schwartzkopf  would  concur  that  the 

L^  development  of  a  drug  or  chemical 
substance  which  would  prevent,  treat,  or  cure 
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heroin  addiction  must  lie  in  research  con- 
ducted by  private  industry  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous resourcee  and  expertise  available  to 
them.  If  federal  funding  would  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  initiation  of  large  scale  ef- 
forts in  this  regard,  it  Is  tax  dollars  well 
spent.  Further,  If  such  a  drug  was  discovered. 
It  would  unquestionably  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  in  combatting  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependency  In  the  United 
States.  Also.  *he  Impact  of  a  successful  proj- 
ect like  this  toward  the  reduction  of  heroin 
related  crime  would  be  great. 

I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  value  and  en- 
couragement to  you  and  your  committee  In 
Its  efforts  regarding  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eric  McMastlrs. 
Drug  Coordinator 


Cn-T  or  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 

January  26,  1972. 
Representative  Claude  Pepper 
Srlect  Committee  on  Crime.  Hou.ir  of  Rrpre- 
sentatives.  Congress  of  the  United  rtatcs 
Washington.  DC 
Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  solicitation  for  comments  De- 
cember 31,  1971  concerning  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime's  recommendations  for  a  na- 
tional   research    program    to    combat    the 
heroin  addiction  crisis. 

The  citizens  of  the  Cltv  of  Port  Lauderdale 
share  your  Committee's  concern  regarding 
the  necessity  for  developing  and  funding 
Federally-sponsored  programs  aimed  at  the 
present  drug  abuse  crisis  and  specificallv 
heroin  addiction.  Intensified  research  to  pro- 
duce a  chemical  substance  that  will  aid  In 
the  control  of  heroin  addiction  is  certainly 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  results  in 
the  minimal  time  frame. 

The  Committee's  recommendation  that  850 
million  be  allocated  to  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies to  undertake  this  research,  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  the  program  be  refunded  from  the 
drug  company's  profits  upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  project,  seems  a  most  feasible 
approach.  The  fact  that  heroin-related  crime 
haa  been  estimated  at  more  than  $3  billion 
a  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  both  minimizes  the  proposed 
expenditure  and  emphasizes  the  need  for 
concentrated  efforts  In  solving  this  National 
problem. 

Our  law  enforcement  authorities  view  this 
proposal  favorably,  since  they  recognize  that 
the  punitive  approach  alone  will  not  solve 
the  overall  drug  problem.  In  addition,  we 
have  surveyed  the  agencies  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics rehabilitation  In  Broward  County  who 
are  members  of  the  Broward  Manpower  Plan- 
ning Council,  which  Is  administered  under 
the  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  These  agencies 
generally  agree  with  the  approach,  with  some 
arguing  that  a  behavioral  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram being  necessary  to  ensure  the  success 
of  any  overall  drug  rehabilitation  program. 

Thank  you  for  forwarding  a  copv  of  this 
report  enabling  our  staff  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  developments  In  this  most  vital  area 
of  drug  abuse,  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
other  reports  presently  being  planned  by 
your  Committee  i.e.  the  national  program  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotics 
addicts,  the  International  control  of  nar- 
cotics, the  law  enforcement  effort,  and  or- 
ganized crime's  influence  on  drug  traffic.  If  I 
can  be  of  assistance  in  the  future,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  H.  Busier, 
City  Manager. 


WHY  PRISONERS  RIOT 

•  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper-  reports  indicate  that  the 
longest  and  mcsi  complete  inmate  strike 
ever  known  by  Federal  prison  officials 
has  been  underway  since  February  14, 
1972,  and  pnson  authorities  are  mvstified 
as  to  the  causes.  All  1,350  irmiat^s  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary  at  Lewisburg.  Pa  — 
one  of  four  or  more  prisons  currently 
experiencing  inmate  strike.'^— have  .'•e- 
fused  to  work  for  2  weeks.  The  Federal 
officials  in  Washington,  DC.  indicate 
that  the  mmate.s  have  not  'used  or  threat- 
ened violence.  Nevenhe;e:,s,  the  strikes 
are  m  progress— and  letters  from  these 
inmat€s  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
indicate  there  is  considerable  tension  at 
Lewisburg  and  at  other  prisons. 

The  year  of  1971  was  unprecedented  m 
our  Nation's  history  in  term'^  of  the  num- 
ber of  deathj  and  injuries  that  resulted 
from  inmate  uprisings  in  prisons 
throughout  the  country.  Fifty  persons 
died— includinp  43  inmates  and  prison 
employees  at  Attica— and  hundreds  ol" 
others  were  injured.  Our  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Cnme  conducted  hearing."^  to 
investigate  the  reasons  for  the  turmoil  m 
our  countr>-'s  prisons,  and  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  I  heard  the 
views  of  penal  authorities  who  advocate 
reform,  ex-inmates  who  have  turned 
away  from  a  life  of  crime,  and  inmates 
who  are  serving  sentences  in  State 
institutions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reform  of  the 
prisons,  as  well  as  the  entire  crimmal 
justice  system,  can  be  a  highly  signifi- 
cant contribution  by  the  Congrcs,s  and 
the  Government  of  our  country  Crime  in 
our  Nation  costs  the  taxpayers  biihons 
of  dollars  a  year.  The  operation  of  State. 
Federal,  and  local  correctional  facilities 
alone  reach  a  record  $1.7  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1971  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  incarceration  t.n  the  public 
ranges  from  about  $2,000  to  $7,200  a  year 
per  inmate.  And.  it  wa,s  once  estimated, 
that  It  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$200,000  to  support  one  offender  in  a  life- 
time of  crime,  apprehension,  and  incar- 
ceration. Yet.  the  most  recent  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  report,"^  indicate 
that  three  out  of  four  men  who  are  re- 
leased from  pn.'-on  return  to  a  life  of 
crim.e — and  most  of  tha^e  men  are  young 
men.  in  their  early  20's. 

One  of  the  penal  experts  who  testified 
before  the  Select  Committ-ee  on  Crime 
was  Dr.  Vernon  Fox,  a  professor  of  crim- 
inology at  Florida  State  University  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  Dr.  Fox  has  .•^tated 
that: 

Other  direc;:i.n.-  have  to  be  implemented 
in  the  correct :ona]  field  for  the  return  to  so- 
ciety of  those  offenders  in  whose  lives  so- 
ciety has  had  the  authority  to  intervene  be- 
cau.se  of  crime  Programming  is  done  by  per- 
sonnel, so  improvement  has  to  be  through 
personnel.  Since  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  monies  used  in  the  correctional  field 
are  for  personnel,  and  when  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  personnel  budget  is  in  the  cus- 
todial classifications,  then  one  of  the  im- 
provements of  a  correctional  program  has  to 
be  in  the  iipRradlnp  of  the  correctional  of- 
ficer 

The  correctional  officer  should  be  upgraded 
to  a  correctional  counselor  so  he  can  support 
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an*  participate  in  the  total  treatment  pro- 
gram The  correctional  officer  Is  the  one  per- 
sor  who  the  inmate  sees  95  per  cent  of  the 
tin  e.  An  educational  and  training  program 
wolild  be  most  beneficial  for  these  men  who 
ly  influence  the  attitudes  of  the  inmates 
;heir  charge. 
i  econdly.  while  the  physical  plant  is  never 
important  as  personnel,  it  can  greatly 
.ince  or  hinder  a  program  for  inmates. 
e  is  no  rehabilitation  going  on  in  large, 
iUe-type  penitentiaries  that  house  thou- 
s  of  inmates  in  rural  areas,  miles  away 
amilles,  fnends  and  urban,  community 
ces  that  may  be  influential  in  turning  a 
from  a  life  of  crime  Smaller,  correc- 
al  complexes  around  urban  areas  are 
mofe  desirable.  This  is  more  costly  than  per- 
nel.  but  the  returi:s  may  prove  to  be 
siderable  Of  course,  a  maximum  custody 
insjitution  for  hard-core  oifenders  will  un- 
y  -'Iways  be  needed,  but  it  should 
placed  near  a  university  where  we  can 
n  from  e.xperimental  diagnostic  An6.  treat- 
it  programs  with  them..  In  any  ease,  the 
e  central  prison  creates  an  artificial 
■.jironment  that  is  counterproductive  to  the 
ectional  purpose,  and  some  of  the  present 
eflcjrts  have  to  be  expended  in  counter-bal- 
ng  the  111  effects  of  institutionalization. 

!'Ir.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  introduce 
lilt )  the  Record  following  my  remarks 
Dr  Fox's  paper,  "Why  Prisoners  Riot," 
wh  eh  was  originally  published  in  Federal 
Probation  in  March  1971 : 

IRepr.nted  from  Federal  Probation. 
March   1971] 

Why  Prisoners  Riot 

I  By  Vernon  Pox.  Ph.  D.) 

nding  valid,  consistent,  and  reliable  In- 

.ition  as  to  why  prisoners  not  defies  most 

methods    of    gathering    data    on 

ijian   behavior.   Official   reports    and   most 

!es  on  the  subject  focus  on  overcrowd- 

poor  administration,   iasufficlent  finan- 

support.    political    Interference,    laclc    of 

onal   leadership.    Ineffective   or   non- 

ent    treatment   programs,   disparities    in 

icing,  poor  and  unjust  parole  policies. 

irced  idleness  of  prisoners,  obsolete  phys- 

plant,   and  a  small   group  of  hard-core 

intractable  prisoners,'  Psychological 
points  focus  on  aggression  and  acting- 
personalities  in  the  prison  population  - 
n.  while  all  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
sociological  approaches  exist  in  most 
5ns,  the  majority  have  not  experienced 
Further,  all  major  prisons  hold  aggres- 

hostile,    and    acting-out    people.    This 

to  concern  as  to  why  these  factors  have 

identified  as  causes  of  not  when  riots 

riots  have  occurred  in  a  small  minor- 
f  prisons. 

examination  of  official  reports  foUow- 
riots  discloses  a  similar  propensity  for 
rallties  and  platitudes  regarding  causes 

s.  These  same  conditions  are  conslst- 

Identlfied  as  causes  of  riots  almost 
where.  The  purpose  of  official  reports, 

irse.  Is  political  In  the  sense  that  they 
assurance  to  the  general  public  after  a 
that  the  remaining  power  structure  in 
prison   has   analyzed   the   causes,   taken 

tlve   measures,    and   merits   the   confi- 
of  the  public  In  that  their  Interests 
be  protected. 

vesttgating  committees   from   governors' 
a.   legislatures,  or  other  political  direc- 

seek  simplistic  answers  that  seem  to 
ture    their    interpretations    in    accord- 

with  the  best  interests  of  their  own 
tiflcations.  Relnterpretatlon  of  the  sltua- 
has  to  occur  frequently.  Sometimes,  the 

Is  on  the  predlsfxxslng  causes,  such  as 
morale  among  lnma.tes  fostered  by  poor 
or  injudicious  or  misunderstood  parol- 
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ing  policies.  Sometimes,  it  is  more  aimed  at 
tne  precipitating  causes,  such  as  a  con- 
frontation between  an  officer  and  some  In- 
mat-es.  Sometimes,  It  has  been  explained  as 
an  attempted  mass  escape  that  the  admin- 
istration successfully  contained. 

Many  consultants  who  are  invited  from 
outside  the  jurisdiction  as  impartial  experts 
tend  to  protect  the  person  or  group  who 
invited  them,  whieh  is  ethical  and  logical. 
Diplomatic  writing  is  a  consultants  art. 
Other  consultants  invited  from  outside  gen- 
erally are  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  nuances  and  underlvlng  Intricacies 
of  the  power  structure  to  understand  as  well 
as  they  might  all  the  factors  entering  into  a 
local  situation.  Wliether  the  governor  or  the 
legislative  committee  chairman  of  an  oppo- 
site poUtiral  party  wa-s  the  source  of  the  in- 
vitation seems  to  make  a  difference  In  the 
tone  of  the  report. 

An  impartial  investigator  must  be  aware  of 
the  political  climate  and  what  will  and  what 
'.vi!l  not  be  accepted  in  some  political  set- 
tings. Some  reports  have  been  rejected  by  po- 
litical leaders,  others  have  been  used  for  po- 
litical purposes,  while  many  have  Just  been 
shelved.  In  any  case,  the  use  of  these  re- 
ports for  finding  the  real  causes  of  riots  must 
be  tempered  pending  corroboration  from 
shelved.  In  any  case,  the  use  of  these  re- 
ports may  set  the  tone  for  further  interpre- 
tation by  the  news  media,  political  leaders, 
and  writers  of  documentaries. 

Identifying  the  cau.ses  of  riot,  then,  is 
tenuous  when  otTicial  reports  or  statements 
after  the  riot  are  considered  alone.  Clearer 
vision  can  be  obtained  from  news  reports 
written  during  the  riot.  In  decreasing  order 
of  validity  and  reliability,  the  materials  that 
comprise  this  presentation  are  from  1 1 )  news 
stories  during  20  serious  riots  since  1940  as 
reported  In  The  New  York  Time^i  during  the 
action.  1 2)  this  writers  experience  during 
the  Michigan  prison  riot  in  1952,  i  3  I  lengthy 
discussions  with  Inmates  involved  In  four 
prison  riots,  (4)  conversations  with  prison 
personnel  involved  in  seven  prison  riots,  i5) 
literature  concerning  prison  riots,  (6)  offi- 
cial reports  and  official  statements  after  the 
riot,  and  i7)  general  literature  on  aggres- 
sion,   civil   disturbances,    and    violence. 

Causes  must  be  divided  Into  predisposing 
causes  and  precipitating  cau.ses.  Just  as  In 
civil  disobedience,  there  has  to  be  a  "readi- 
ness" to  not.  Then,  there  has  to  be  "trig- 
ger," Too  frequently,  the  predisposing  causes 
have  been  used  as  causes  for  prison  riots  and 
the  precipitating  causes  have  been  idenii- 
fled  as  causes  for  civil  disorder.  Neither  is  a 
cause,  m  itself.  The  total  social  situation, 
with  emphasis  on  the  interaction  or  lack  of 
It  between  dominant  people  and  subjugated 
people,  either  m  the  prison  or  in  the  ghetto, 
must  be  evaluated  to  determine  why  people 
riot.  It  cannot  be  based  simplistlcally  in 
overcrowding,  political  interference,  lack  of 
treatment  programs,  or  any  other  simple 
answer. 

P.^TTERNS    OF    RIOT 

The  way  to  make  a  bomb  is  to  build  a 
strong  perimeter  and  generate  pressure  in- 
side. Similarly,  riots  occur  in  prisons  where 
oppressive  pressures  and  demands  are  gen- 
erated in  the  presence  of  strong  custodial 
containment.  Riots  are  refxjrted  more  fre- 
quently from  custodially  oriented  prisoners. 
Even  the  riot  in  1962  in  the  progressive  and 
relatively  relaxed  District  of  Columbia  Youth 
Center  at  Lorton.  Virginia,  involved  suppres- 
sion, real  or  Imagined,  to  the  Black  Muslims. 

Riots  are  sponta:  eous — not  planned — det- 
onated by  a  spontaneous  event.  The  Inmates 
know  who  has  the  weapons  and  who  has  the 
force.  The  Inmates  know  that  no  adminis- 
tration ever  hats  to  negotiate  with  them 
Planned  disturbances  end  In  sltdown  strikes. 
slowdowns,  hunger  strikes,  and  self-inflicted 
Injury.  Escapes  do  not  begin  with  disturb- 
ances unless  they  are  planned  as  a  distrac- 
tion,   though    the   disturbance    may   end    in 


escape  attempts.  The  sp)ontaneous  event  that 
detonates  the  riot  may  be  almost  anything 
from  a  fight  in  the  yard  that  expands,  some- 
one heaving  a  tray  In  the  dining  hall,  to  a 
homosexual  tricking  a  new  officer  to  open 
his  cell,  as  happened  in  the  Michigan  riot 
In  1952.  Violent  riots  must  happen  sponta- 
neously. Otherwise,  they  would  not  happen. 
There  has  to  be  pressure,  though,  that  builds 
up  the  predisposition  or  readiness  to  riot  and 
a  spontaneous  precipitating  event  to  trigger 
or  detonate  the  riot. 

Riots  tend  to  pattern  in  five  stages,  four 
during  the  riot  and  one  afterward.  First, 
there  is  a  period  of  undirected  violence  like 
the  exploding  bomb.  Secondly,  Inmate  lead- 
ers tend  to  emerge  and  organize  around  them 
a  group  of  ringleaders  who  determine  In- 
mate policy  during  the  riot.  Thirdly,  a  period 
of  interaction  with  prison  authority,  whether 
by  negotiating  or  by  force,  assists  in  identi- 
fying the  alternatives  available  for  the  reso- 
lution of  the  riot.  Fourthly,  the  surrender  of 
the  iiimatt^.  whether  by  negotiating  or  by 
force,  phases  out  the  violent  event.  Fifthly, 
and  most  Important  from  the  political  vlew- 
pouit,  the  investigations  and  administrative 
changes  restore  order  and  confidence  in  he 
remaining  power  structure  by  making  "con- 
structive changes"  to  regain  administrative 
control  and  to  rectify  the  undesirable  situa- 
tion that  produced  the  riot. 

Th"  first  stage  of  the  riot  is  characterized 
by  an  event  that  triggered  the  unbridled 
violence.  The  first  stage  is  disorganized 
among  the  prisoners  and,  too  frequently, 
among  the  prison  staff  as  well.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  custodial  force  could  alter  the 
course  of  the  riot  but.  In  most  instances, 
cu.stody  is  caught  by  surprise  and  without 
adequate  preparation  so  that  there  Is  little 
or  no  custodial  recictlon  other  than  contain- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  riot  pattern  is  per- 
mitted by  default  to  move  to  the  second  stage. 
The  second  stage  is  when  inmate  leaders 
emerge  and  the  administrative  forces  t>ecome 
organized.  Inmate  leaders  who  emerge  from 
this  violence  are  f)eople  who  remain  emotion- 
ally detached  sufficiently  so  that  they  lend 
stability  to  the  Inmate  group.  They  "don't 
panic  "  They  "keep  their  cool."  As  a  result, 
they  attract  around  them  lesser  inmate  lead- 
ers or  "ringleaders"  who.  similarly,  do  not 
pani'-  but  need  to  be  dependent  upon  "the 
boss." 

In  this  manner,  an  inmate  leader  can 
gather  around  him  probably  two  to  six  "lieu- 
tenaiits,"  each  with  some  delegated  author- 
ity, such  as  watching  hostages,  preparing  de- 
mands, and  maintaining  discipline  In  the 
rest  of  the  Inmate  group.  Further,  the  Inmate 
leader,  like  most  political  leaders,  takes  a 
•middle-of-the-road"  p>osition  where  he 
can  moderate  the  extremes  and  maintain 
communication.  In  a  prison  riot,  some  in- 
mates want  to  kill  the  hostages.  Other  in- 
mates want  to  give  up  and  surrender  to  the 
administration.  The  Inmate  leader  oontroU 
these  two  extremes  in  a  variety  of  ways  and 
stabilizes  the  group  into  a  position  m  the 
center. 

The  third  stage  is  a  period  of  interaction 
between  Inmates  and  prison  officials.  It  has 
taken  several  forms,  though  they  can  be 
cKwslfled  generally  Into  (li  negotiation  and 
i2)  force  or  threat  of  force.  No  administra- 
tion has  to  negotiate  with  prisoners,  but  the 
chances  for  negotiation  are  greater  when  the 
prisoners  hold  hostages.  The  chances  for 
force  or  threat  of  force  are  greater  when 
the   prisoners  do   not   have   hostages 

In  either  case,  the  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  inmates  to  surrender  is  subject  to  the 
general  principles  of  group  dynamics.  'When 
the  inmate  group  is  cohesive  and  their  mo- 
rale Is  good,  the  prisoners  wUl  maintain  the 
riot  situation,  whether  faced  with  force  or 
negotiation.  When  the  group  cohesion  begins 
to  disintegrate  by  some  Inmates  wanting 
to  surrender,  others  wanting  to  retaliate, 
and  the  leadership  wanting  to  maintain  the 
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status  quo,  the  administration  may  manipu- 
late it  for  an  early  surrender.  This  disinte- 
gration of  g^roup  cohesion  may  be  promoted 
by  negotiation  or  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
depending  upon  the  situation. 

In  case  of  negotiation,  the  group  cohesion 
is  diminished  by  the  administration's  de- 
monstrated willingness  to  negotiate  and  by 
the  personality  of  the  official  negotiators  who 
convey  a  feeling  of  trus'  and  confidence.  The 
group  can  be  disintegrated,  also,  by  gas, 
rifle  fire,  and  artillery  shelling,  all  of  which 
have  been  used  recently  in  American  prison 
riots.  The  less  destructive  approach,  of 
course,  is  to  await  disintegration  of  cohesion 
by  periods  of  inaction  that  places  strain  to 
hold  the  group  together  on  the  leadership 
by  fatigue  and  impatience.  Faced  with  this 
situation,  the  leadership  frequently  has  to 
look  for  an  honorable  way  out  of  a  disinte- 
grating situation. 

The  fourth  stage,  or  surrender,  may  be  the 
inmates'  giving  up  after  being  gassed  and 
shot  at  or  they  may  surrender  in  an  orderly 
way  either  after  force  or  threat  of  force  or  by 
negotiation.  Political  interference  at  the 
wTong  time  in  the  prison  riot  can  affect  the 
total  situation  in  terms  of  negotiation,  sur- 
render, and  subsequent  Investigations  and 
administrative  decisions. 

The  fifth  stage,  that  of  investigations,  con- 
solidation of  the  remaining  power  structure, 
personnel  and  policy  changes  followed  by 
political  fall-out,  Is  really  the  most  Impor- 
tant stage,  since  It  sets  policy  for  the  prison 
and  the  system  for  years  to  come.  Editorials 
and  news  commentators  suggest  solutions 
and  Interpretations.  Administrators  have  to 
respond  satisfactorily  to  pressures  from  in- 
terest groups.  This  is  why  "get  tough"  poli- 
cies become  Important  after  riots,  even 
though  they  tend  to  intensify  the  problems. 

Riots  do  not  occur  in  prisons  or  correc- 
tional institutions  with  exceedingly  high 
morale.  Neither  do  they  occur  in  prisons 
where  the  morale  is  so  low  that  the  prisoners 
endure  penal  oppression  in  a  docile  manner 
or  break  their  own  legs  and  cut  their  own 
heel  tendons.  Riots  occur  in  prisons  where 
Inmates  have  medium  to  high  morale  and 
where  some  conflict  appears  In  the  staff, 
probably  between  treatment  and  custodial 
philosophies,  and  probably  'when  the  program 
is  in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  type  of 
procedures  and  objectives  to  another. 

Riots  occur  in  prisons  where  there  is  a 
tenuous  balance  between  controlling  beha- 
vior and  changing  behavior.  If  there  is  a  full 
commitment  to  either,  riots  do  not  occur. 
The  riot  itself,  however,  results  in  a  political 
decision  to  control  behavior.  Consequently, 
the  behavior  changing  in  treatment  forces 
always  loses  In  a  riot,  at  least  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

There  Is  also  a  direct  relationship  between 
news  coverage  by  the  mass  media  and  the 
incidence  of  demonstrations,  riots,  and  civil 
disturbances.^  This  Is  one  reason  why  riots 
tend  to  cluster  in  terms  of  time. 

One  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the 
prison  Insurrections  of  1952  was  the  decision 
of  the  administration  to  reverse  the  drift 
toward  greater  inmate  control.*  Abuses  of 
official  rules  were  curbed,  preferential  treat- 
ment for  favored  prisoners  was  eliminated, 
and  the  social  system  of  the  prison  was  "re- 
formed" in  the  direction  of  the  image  of  what 
the  free  community  thought  a  maximum- 
security  Institution  should  be. 

DURING     THE     RIOT 

Guidelines  for  action  during  the  riot  are 
Important.  The  custodial  staff  is  frequently 
untrained  and  the  administration  is  Just  as 
frequently  caught  by  surprise.  Action  during 
the  riot  has  to  be  planned  ahead  of  time  and 
modified  according  to  the  situation. 

During  the  first  stage  of  a  riot,  the  disor- 
ganized   inmates   could    well    be    effectively 
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faced  with  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
riots  appear  to  have  been  vulnerable  to  cus- 
todial force  in  the  early  stages  because  of  the 
disorganization  on  the  side  of  the  inmates.  If 
disorganization  occurs  on  bcxth  sides,  how- 
ever, then  the  riot  cannot  be  contained  early. 
Immediate  custodial  action  could  have  al- 
tered the  course  of  several  riots.  The  lack  of 
training,  preparation,  or  even  expectation  of 
riot  has  resulted  in  disorganization  on  both 
sides  for  hours. 

Ehirlng  the  second  stage,  after  the  inmates 
have  organized  and  their  leadership  begins 
to  emerge,  there  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
force  should  be  used.  No  prison  administra- 
tion ever  needs  to  negotiate  with  rioting  pris- 
oners. The  prisoners  know  this.  If  hostages 
are  held,  then  negotiation  becomes  a  real 
possibility,  depending  upon  other  factors.  If 
the  inmates  holding  the  hostages  are  young, 
reformatory- tyf>e  people  with  short  sentences 
and  have  not  already  demonstrated  their 
capability  to  kUl.  U  they  are  psychiatric  pa- 
tients who  cannot  organize  Into  a  team,  or  if 
their  majority  can  see  parole  sometime  in  the 
future,  then  negotiation  is  not  necessary.  In 
the  Michigan  riot  of  1952,  the  decision  to 
negotiate  was  not  made  until  after  the  files 
of  the  Inmates  holding  the  hostages  in  15- 
block  had  been  reviewed.  In  that  situation. 
negotiation  was  apparently  the  only  way  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  hostages.  This  was  sup- 
ported by  subsequent  reports  by  Inmates, 
nationally  known  clinical  psychologists,  and 
consultants  brought  in  for  impartial  invesU- 
gation. 

The  third  stage  of  the  riot  Is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  situation.  If  no  hostages 
are  held  or  if  the  prisoners  holding  hostages 
are  not  hardcore  intractables  with  nothing 
to  lose,  then  force  or  threat  of  force  Is  appro- 
priate. If  the  hostages  are  considered  to  be  in 
serious  danger,  the  administration  is  placed 
In  a  real  dilemma  In  determining  action  be- 
cause lives  have  to  be  considered  In  relation 
to  public  and  Internal  reaction  and  con- 
sequences. If  waiting  for  fatigue  to  reduce 
the  cohesion  of  the  rebellious  Inmate  group 
will  accomplish  the  objective,  then  force  is 
not  necessary. 

The  fourth  stage  of  the  riot  is  the  surren- 
der. The  regaining  of  custodial  control  Is 
all  that  is  needed.  Any  further  action  beyond 
the  basic  need  has  to  be  for  public  consump- 
tion or  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  prl.son 
administration. 

The  fifth  stage  of  the  riot  is  the  after- 
math where  investlgatons.  reinterpretatlons, 
and  scapegoats  are  involved.  There  Is  not 
much  the  prison  administration  can  do 
about  this  because  the  real  power  lies  in 
the  political  structure.  Free  movement  of 
newsmen  and  free  access  to  information, 
both  inmates  and  staff,  is  the  only  logical 
approach  to  take  during  this  period.  In 
this  way,  the  administration  can  demon- 
strate that  it  is  attempting  to  hide  nothing, 
that  Is  recognizes  it  has  problems,  and  is 
openly  and  honestly  seeking  the  best  solu- 
tions. 

In  summary,  official  reaction  to  riot  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  situation.  As  In  Judo,  the 
reaction  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
adversary.  No  negotiation  Is  needed  where 
no  hostages  are  held  or  where  they  might 
be  held  by  short-term  prisoners  not  consid- 
ered to  be  dangerous.  Out-waiting  might  be 
an  approach  in  doubtful  situations.  An  over- 
show  of  force  Is  becoming  decreasingly  ef- 
fective In  American  society  and  it  invites  un- 
necessary derision  from  some  segments  of  the 
public. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    DO'S    AND    DON'TS 

Discretion,  rather  than  negotiation  or 
force,  Is  at  issue  while  handling  a  riot,  A 
basic  principle  of  police  work  or  any  other 
type  of  social  control  in  a  democratic  society 
Is  to  use  the  minimum  amount  of  force  and 
destruction  needed  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives,' 


Discretion  Is  based  on  knowledge  Conse- 
quently, the  hrst  approach  for  a  correctional 
administrator  i^  improve  his  program  is  to 
increase  the  educational  level  of  his  staff  by 
more  selective  recruitment  and  by  Inservice 
training.  In  modem  democratic  society.  In- 
service  tralninc  should  be  directed  toward 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  This  can 
be  achieved  by  bringing  neighboring  Junior 
colleges  and  universities  into  the  educational 
program  of  the  prison.""  An  understanding 
and  knowledgeable  prison  staff  from  the  cus- 
todial employee  to  the  warden  Is  important 
in  the  discretionary  or  decision-making  proc- 
ess. It  is  this  staff  that  determines  whether 
a  confrontation  occurs  or  is  avoided  and.  if 
it  occurs,  how  it  will  be  handled  or  accom- 
modated. This  Is  why  they  need  to  know  so- 
cial problems,  personality  development  and 
problems,  criminology  and  correctional  pro- 
cedures, as  well  as  the  law.  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  civil  rights. 

The  correctional  officer  is  the  key  to  riot 
prevention,  although  a  rough  and  harsh  cus- 
todial lieutenant,  captain  or  deputy  warden 
can  use  policle.'i  and  behavior  to  neutralize 
the  good  work  of  a  hundred  officers  The  en- 
tire custodial  force  has  to  be  treatment-ori- 
ented, just  as  the  entire  treatment  staff  has 
to  be  aware  of  cusodlal  problems,  in  order  to 
emerge  with  an  effective  correctional  pro- 
gram. 

Readiness  to  riot  results  from  the  predis- 
posing causes,  such  as  bad  food,  oppressive 
custodial  di-sclpline,  sadistic  staff  quick  to 
wTlt«  disciplinary  charges  against  inmates, 
and  general  punitive  attitude  by  administra- 
tion and  line  personnel.  The  precipitating 
cause  that  "triggers"  the  riot  is  very  seldom 
the  real  cause  As  previously  mentioned,  a 
bomb  is  made  by  constructing  a  strong  pe- 
rimeter or  casing  and  generating  pressure 
inside  It  blows  at  its  weakest  point,  but 
it  has  to  be  detonated.  The  detonation  is  not 
the  "cause"  of  the  explosion,  although  it 
"triggered"  it. 

During  the  riot,  the  inmates  want  to  smash 
the  system  that  keeps  them  hopeless,  anony- 
mous, and  in  despair,  and  they  will  destroy 
at  random."  They  become  so  alienated  froin 
society  that  they  regard  violence  as  right  and 
proper.  Good  treatment  programs  and  an 
accepting  custodial  staff  tend  to  reduce  this 
problem.  A  relaxed  atmosphere  in  a  prison 
that  avoids  this  alienation  is  most  impor- 
tant for  the  eventual  correctional  objective 
and  to  avoid  riots. 

How  to  achieve  a  relaxed  atmosphere  is 
.sometimes  difficult  for  the  administrator  be- 
cause it  appears  that  he  is  "taking  sides." 
Custodial  personnel  are  generally  concerned 
with  good  di-sclpline,  which  is  sometimes  in- 
terpreted as  "nipping  problems  in  the  bud  " 
and  is  translated  Into  overreactlon  to  minor 
offenses  and  oppressive  custodial  control 
Many  treatment  personnel,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere  because 
it  tends  to  lower  the  Inmates'  defenses  and 
permit  casework  and  psychotherapy  to  \ye 
better  achieved  The  Inmates,  of  course,  find 
the  relaxed  atmosphere  more  comfortable,  so 
they  favor  it.  This  places  the  treatment  staff 
"on  the  side  of  the  inmates."  although  frir 
different  reasons  It  is  sometimes  difflciilt  f'-r 
an  administrator  to  interpret  to  the  custr<i!al 
staff  the  reasons  for  promoting  a  relaxed  at- 
mosphere In  the  prison.  This  is  another  rea- 
son for  providing  education  and  inservice 
training  in  behavior  and  social  problems  to 
all  staff. 

Good  food,  plentiful  and  well  prepared,  is 
Important  to  maintaining  a  prison  Napole- 
on's famous  remark  that  an  army  marches  on 
Its  stomach  could  be  applied  to  any  group 
of  men.  Pood  becomes  a  primary  source  of 
pleasure  to  men  deprived  of  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  normal  life.  Consequentlv.  the  prison 
administration  cannot  realistically  compute 
food  costs  on  the  basis  of  nutritional  needs 
alone  The  emotional  needs  are  important  .^n 
Institutional  program  can  make  a  lot  of  mis- 
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If  It  has  a  good  kitchen  thai  provides 
i  ity  ol  food.  Conversely,  food  la  tangible 
on  which  can  be  focused  all  the  dls- 
its    and    deprivations    of    the    prison, 
riots  have  begun  In  or  near  the  dining 
..  |tood  simply  becomes  a  tangible  sub- 
te  target  for  other  complaints.  Conse- 
tly,   an   administrator   should   spend    a 
extra  time  and  effort  to  find  a  good 
to  handle  food  services  and  pay  spe- 
attentlon  to  the  food  budget, 
ssplte  the  other  abuses,  riots  do  not  oc- 
In  prisons  that  are  essentially  run  by  In- 
There    are    some    Southern    prisons 
selected  Inmates  carry  guns  and  guard 
(r  Inmates  All  the  generalities  attributed 
causation  exist,  but  no  riots  have  oc- 
In  these  prisons.  This  Is  because  the 
leaders  have  a  vested  Interest  In  the 
quo  and  will  protect  It. 
ate  leadership  Is  present  In  all  prisons, 
eadershlp    Is    present    In    all    groups    of 
"'  .  The  constructive  use  of  Inmate  lead- 
_  Is  an  obvious  way  to  avoid  riots.  Some 
of  Inmate  self-government  that  involves 
and  well  supervised  elections  of  In- 
representatlves    to    discuss    problems, 
reconnmendatlons  and,  perhaps,  even 
some  responsibilities  from  the  admln- 
Ion  could  be  helpful.  Possibilities  might 
(ome  control   of  those   activities  related 
fprmallzed  Inmate  activities  alee  manu- 
sent  to  potential  publishers,  pricing 
■aft  Items  for  sale,  or  processing  In- 
activities like   Alcoholics  Anonymous 
88  clubs. 

an   era   when   movements   to   unionize 
appear,  such  as  In  West  Germany 
Sweden,  and  when  litigation  Initiated  by 
result  in  court  rulings  that  change 
■iS   and   procedures   within   the  prl- 
It  Is  In  the  lntere6t  of  the  administra- 
te know  the  Inmates'  thinking  and  their 
n.  In  any  case,  downward  communlca- 
Is  not  enough, 
pattern  could  be  taken  from  student 
oient    functioning    under    a    unlver- 
adminlstratlon.  It  could  b«  taken  from 
gOTernment  operating  under  mill- 
occupation  by  the  victors  after  a  war, 
as  those  civilian  governments  In  Oer- 
and   Japan  after   World  War  II.  The 
a  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
other   systems    has   been    the    Inmate 
11,  where  elected  Inmates  discuss  prob- 
and appropriate  policies  with  the  prls- 
idmlnlstratlon.     making     recommenda- 
and  suggestions, 
^uggestlon  box  system  for  Inmates  might 
Instituted  If  other  approaches  appear  to 
innovative.  Regardless  of  how  it  Is  or- 
I.  it  should  promote  upward  and  down- 
communication  between   Inmates  and 
.  administration  and  It  should  provide 
nmate  leadership  with  a  vested  Inter- 
the  status  quo. 

summary,    good    communication    can 

the     predisposing     causes     of     riot. 

r  by  Inmate  council,  inmate  self-gov- 

t  programs,  suggestion  boxes,  or  free 

-down   conxmunlcatlon   of   any   type, 

ledge  by  tke  Inmate  leadership  of  sltua- 

and  their  reasons  can  eliminate  most 

causes.    Establishment    of    the 

community  where  Inmates  take 

y  for  the  Improvement  of  other 

such  as   In   the   Provo   Experiment 

Utah   In   195a-lfi64.  the  Minnesota  State 

Ing  School  at  Red  Wing,  and  some  oth- 

'.  ices,  would  also  provide  a  vested  inter- 

■  ir  the  Inmates  In  the  Institution  and 

p  ogram.  as  well  as  a  constructive  attl- 

Ralslng   the  educational   level  of  the 

staff,  especially  the  correctional  offl- 

would  reduce  the  predisposing  causes. 

better    understanding    of    personality 

Dment  and  social  problems  would  pro- 

;hem   with  the  capacity  for  discretion 

S-ould.  in  turn,  reduce  the  precipitating 

Prison  riots  can  be  eliminated  when 

and  downward  communication,  com- 
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blned  with  discretionary  use  of  authority,  re- 
duces the  probabUity  of  seriotis  confronta- 
tion that  should  not  have  to  occur  In  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  A  succinct  and  comprehensive  review  of 
the  literature  Is  found  in  Clarence  Schrag, 
"The  Sociology  of  Prison  Riots."  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Cor-ect:onal  Aaociation, 
1960.  New  York,  1961,  pp.  136-146. 

'  For  example,  see  the  late  Dr.  Ralph 
Banay's  excellent  articles  on  causes  of  riots 
In  The  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1959.  sec. 
VI,  p.  8:  August  9.  1959,  sec.  VI,  p.  2;  August 
16,  1959.  sec.  VI,  p.  72. 

'David  L.  Lange.  Robert  K  Baker,  and 
Sandra  J.  Ball.  Violence  and  the  Media. 
Washington,  DC:  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  November  1969,  p.  614. 

*  Gresham  M.  Sykes.  The  Society  of  Cap- 
tives. Princeton,  N  J.:  Princeton  ilniverslty 
Press.  1958,  p.  144. 

» See  George  E.  Berkley,  The  Democratic 
Policeman.  Boston:    Beacon   Press,   1969. 

« For  suggested  curricula,  see  Vernon  Pox, 
Guidelines  for  Correctional  Programs  in 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges.  American 
Association  of  Junior  CoUeges,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1969.  and  "The  University  Curriculiun 
in  Corrections."  Feder.^l  Probation.  Septem- 
ber 1959.  Also  see  Criminology  and  Correc- 
tions Programs,  Joint  Commission  on  Cor- 
rectional Manpower  and  Training,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  1968. 

'"Violence  and  Corrections,"  The  Correc- 
tional Trainer.  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  Spring  1970  pp. 
56-91. 


NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS 
DRUG  CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Wednes- 
day. February  16. 1972.  Paul  L.  Perlto  was 
designated  Deputy  Director  of  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. Mr.  Perito  served  as  Chief 
Coimsel  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  for  18 
months.  In  that  time  he  proved  to  be  an 
assiduous  worker  and  an  exceedingly 
able  and  competent  committee  counsel. 
The  committee  views  Mr.  Perito 's  selec- 
tion for  his  present  position  as  not  only 
a  recognition  of  his  outstanding  ability 
and  accomplishment,  but  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  administration  has  been 
cognizant  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime's  contributions  in  the  drug  abuse 
field. 

Recently  Mr.  Perito  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  a  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Conference  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  A 
copy  of  that  address  follows: 

NARCOTICS   AND   DANGEROrS   DRCG    CONFERENCE 

(Present.ation  of  Paul  L.  Pento) 
This  Nation,  along  with  many  others 
throughout  the  world,  i.s  struggling  to  re- 
spond to  the  realization  that  many  of  its 
citizens  are  using  drugs  for  non-medical 
purposes.  The  problem  Is  extremely  complex. 
Different  groups  are  using  a  varletv  of  drugs 
in  a  number  of  distinct  patterns.  Each  pat- 
tern of  use  represents  a  different  set  of  risks 
to  the  user  and  to  society. 

For  example,  there  are  obvious  differences 
between  the  problems  of  housewives  who  use 
too  many  diet  pills  or  tranquilizers  and  the 
problems  related  to  urban  delinquents  using 
heroin.  There  are  also  differences  between 
these  problems  and  those  that  arise  when 
college  students  use  marijuana,  high  school 


students  experiment  with  hallucinogens, 
junior  high  school  students  sniff  glue,  or 
tension  ridden  businessmen  overuse  alcohol. 
But  one  common  theme  Is  obvious — people 
are  using  a  variety  of  pharmacological  sub- 
stances to  alter  their  mood  smd  tbelr  be- 
havior. 

Because  of  these  myriad  differences  ob- 
scured by  the  term  "drug  abuse,"  we  will 
not  find  any  quick  or  simple  solutions.  There 
are  no  easy  or  facile  answers.  But  we  must 
work  to  understand  the  broad  parameters  of 
this  problem  and  to  evolve  a  national  re- 
sponse and  strategy  to  oope  with  this  crisis. 
We  must  act  to  reduce  the  human  and  so- 
cial toll  of  drug  abuse.  We  must  also  reduce 
the  morbidity  and  mortality  especially  as- 
sociated with  compulsive  heroin  use. 

Under  President  Nixon's  leadership,  the 
Federal  Government  has,  for  the  first  time, 
launched  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
attack  on  this  multlfaceted  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  For  the  first  time,  reducing  the  toll 
of  drug  abuse  has  become  a  national  priority, 
both  In  our  domestic  policy  and  In  our  for- 
eign policy. 

It  is  helpful  to  view  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  as  an  equation,  with  the  "supply"  of 
Illicit  and  licit  drugs  on  one  side,  and  the 
"demand"  for  them  on  the  other.  The  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Is  the  focal  point  of  Federal  efforts  on  the 
"demand"  side  of  the  equation,  but  I  would 
like  to  briefly  sketch  the  "supply"  side.  Usu- 
ally the  supply  side  Includes  the  national. 
International  and  local  aspects  of  drug  traf- 
ficking activity. 

The  President.  In  his  determination  to  halt 
the  flow  of  narcotics  into  this  country,  has 
raised  to  the  level  of  a  major  foreign  policy 
objective  the  goal  of  reducing  the  supply  of 
heroin  entering  this  country  from  foreign 
sources.  He  has  appointed  a  special  group  to 
oversee  all  diplomatic  efforts  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  heroin.  On  September  7,  1971,  the 
President  announced  the  creation  of  a  Cabi- 
net Committee  for  International  Narcotics 
Control.  The  committee  Is  chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Its  other  members  in- 
clude the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Agricul- 
ture, Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  CIA, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Com- 
mittee has  the  responsibility  for  coordinat- 
ing and  supervising  all  U.S.  Government  ef- 
forts to  interdict  the  flow  of  narcotics  Into 
the  United  States.  This  committee  has, 
among  other  things,  played  an  active  role 
in  the  campaign  to  convince  other  nations  of 
the  world  that  heroin  addiction  is  their  prob- 
lem as  well  as  our  own.  Some  of  these  efforts 
have  been  uniquely  successful.  For  example, 
the  Turkish  Government  pledged  to  elimi- 
nate all  opium  cultivation  at  the  end  of  the 
1971  crop  year  and  in  addition  passed  a  strict 
licensing  law  to  control  the  production  of 
opium  during  1972.  A  government  decree 
issued  by  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  (Erlm) 
bans  the  growing  of  opium  popples  after 
June  30.  1972.  On  another  front,  and  in  the 
area  usually  referred  to  as  the  golden  tri- 
angle we  have  crossed  another  critical  Junc- 
ture. On  September  28,  1971,  the  United 
States  and  Thailand  signed  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  pledging  a  strong  mutual 
effort  to  control  and  eliminate  the  flow  of 
narcotics  from  and  through  Thailand.  We  are 
making  similar  efforts  to  decrease  the  sup- 
ply of  heroin  flowing  from  other  nations. 

Despite  our  best  efforts  and  unflinching 
commitment  on  the  part  of  dedicated  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers,  heroin  still 
reaches  the  shores  of  this  country.  Once 
heroin  enters  our  borders,  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  Federal,  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  On  the  Federal  level, 
the  budget  for  antidrug  law  enforcement 
has  been  Increased  from  $32.1  m  in  FY  69  to 
$164.4  m  in  FY  72.  This  Increase  in  funding 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  series  of  orga- 
nizational changes  to  make  our  law  enforce- 
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ment  efforts  more  effective.  Recently,  the 
President  created  a  new  office  of  drug  abuse 
law  enforcement  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  focus  on  prosecuting  the  so-called 
middle  level  pushers  who  have  until  now  re- 
mained virtually  untouched. 

Like  our  diplomatic  efforts,  our  law  en- 
forcement efforts  have  had  some  measure  of 
success.  The  amount  of  heroin  seized  has 
risen  from  24  pounds  in  FY  65  to  937  pounds 
in  FY  71,  the  amount  of  cocaine  from  37  to 
360  pounds  in  the  same  period.  However,  our 
most  knowledgeable  law  enforcement  officials 
on  the  Federal  level  advise  us  that  we  are 
probably  Intercepting  not  more  than  10  to 
20 ''f  of  the  heroin  which  flows  into  our  coun- 
try. However,  despite  our  best  efforts,  there 
continues  to  be  both  a  supply  and  a  demand 
for  drugs  which  escape  the  law  enforcement 
dragnet.  Since  men  are  willing  to  break  State 
and  local  laws  and  since  the  profits  to  be 
made  are  staggering,  we  must  attempt  not 
only  to  continue  our  law  enforcement  efforts. 
but.  at  the  same  time,  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  demand  for  drugs. 

Last  June  17,  the  President  created,  on  an 
interim  basis,  the  special  action  office  for 
drug  abuse  prevention  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  At  the  same  time, 
he  named  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe  as  head  of  the 
special  action  office  as  well  as  his  special  con- 
sultant for  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
In  creating  the  special  action  office,  the  Pres- 
ident took  a  bold  and  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  coordinating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments  response  to  a  national  problem. 

The  novelty  was  not  the  creation  of  the 
office  Itself,  but  rather  the  concept  that  a 
national  problem  required  for  its  solution  a 
national  strategy,  a  national  program  that 
would  be  implemented  by  various  agencies 
under  the  leadership  of  a  policy  planning 
and  coordinating  group. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you — It  cer- 
tainly came  as  a  surprise  to  us — that  some 
13  Federal  agencies  were  to  one  degree  or 
another  involved  in  aspects  of  drug  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  training  and  education 
and  research.  Unfortunately,  no  agency  has 
clear  responsibility  for  any  one  aspect,  thus 
causing  considerable  duplication  and  over- 
lap, as  well  as  gaps  In  service. 

The  President's  mandate  to  our  office  was 
clear:  In  his  June  17th  message  to  Congress, 
he  said: 

"This  office  provide  strengthened  Federal 
leadership  in  finding  solutions  to  drug  abuse 
problems.  It  would  establish  priorities  and 
Install  a  sense  of  urgency  in  Federal  and  fed- 
erally supported  drug  abuse  programs  and  It 
would  increase  coordination  between  Federal. 
State  and  local  .  .  .  efforts." 

The  powers  needed  to  carry  out  this  unique 
charge  could  not  be  provided  by  presidential 
order  alone,  so  the  President  asked  Congress 
to  grant  the  special  action  office  considerable 
authority.  We  were  extremely  fortunate  In 
having  in  Congress  two  men  also  deeply  dedi- 
cated to  ending  the  drug  crisis  In  America: 
Congressmen  Paul  Rogers  and  Claude  Pepper. 
The  legislation  submitted  by  the  President 
was  exhaustively  examined  by  Congressman 
Rogers'  subcommittee  on  public  health  and 
the  environment  and.  with  amendments,  waa 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  by  a  vote  of  380  to  0.  I  think  that  that 
vote  is  testimony  to  the  dedication  and  wis- 
dom of  Congressman  Rogers  and  the  excellent 
work  done  by  his  subcommittee.  Differences 
between  the  House  bill  and  a  Senate-passed 
version  must  still  be  Ironed  out,  but  we  are 
confident  that  we  will  soon  have  the  author- 
ity to  back  up  our  presidential  mandate. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  support  which 
Congressman  Rogers  lent  to  this  bill,  we  also 
received  considerable  help  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  Claude  Pepper,  Congressman  from 
Miami.  Congressman  Pepper,  for  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  as  the  Chief  Counsel 
on  the  Crime  Committee,  has  been  looking 
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Into  the  multiple  problems  of  the  relation- 
ship of  crime  to  compulsive  drug  use.  His 
committee  has  also  deeply  considered  the 
multiple  problems  of  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion and  education  and  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  expand  research  Into  the 
areas  of  narcotic  antagonists.  He  and  Chair- 
man Rogers  have  lead  a  strong  fight  to  greatly 
expand  research  Into  narcotic  antagonists  and 
that  battle  has  resulted  in  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  an  increased  authorization  for 
research  and  development  of  pharmacological 
compounds  which  can  be  used  In  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  dependent  persons. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  would  develop  a 
national  strategy  to  combat  drug  abuse  and 
addiction.  I  want  you  to  know  that  this 
national  strategy  will  not  be  merely  a  fancy 
document  that  will  be  read  and  then  ignored. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  a  living  document  with 
specific  goals. 

Becatise  of  the  particular  social  and  medi- 
cal problems  associated  with  the  use  of 
heroin,  we  are  focusing  our  initial  efforts  on 
that  drug.  Our  primary  goal  is  to  provide 
treatment  for  all  addicts  when  they  want  It 
and  need  it,  not  after  months  of  waiting,  or 
only  after  they  have  been  arrested  and  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  There  must  come  a  time 
when  no  citizen  will  be  able  to  say  that  he 
committed  a  crime  to  get  drugs  because  he 
could  not  get  treatment.  This  commitment, 
of  course,  means  that  we  must  be  willing  to 
help  develop  or  strengthen  treatment  facil- 
ities In  virtually  every  community  in  this 
country.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  complete  financial 
support  for  these  facilities.  Health  care,  after 
all,  has  always  been  a  prerogative  of  State 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  the  private 
citizen.  But  we  can  provide  financial  support 
and,  perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  techni- 
cal assistance  needed  to  make  programs 
effective. 

We  have  already  begun  to  tool  up  for  ful- 
filling this  commitment  by  designing  a  na- 
tional training  center  for  drug  treatment  and 
rehabilitation.  With  the  cooperation  of  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies,  we  have  created  this 
center  to  help  fill  the  pressing  need  for 
trained  personnel  to  operate  drug  treatment 
centers.  At  first,  the  center  will  train 
"trainers",  persons  who  can  spread  across 
the  country  and  share  their  training  with 
others.  In  time,  the  center  will  offer  train- 
ing in  all  aspects  of  drug  abuse  treatment, 
research,  education  and  training  to  a  wide 
variety  of  audiences.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment decisionmakers,  for  example,  need  to 
know  something  about  drug  abuse  if  they 
are  to  intelligently  allocate  taxpayer  monies 
for  programs.  We  will  have  courses  espe- 
cially designed  for  this  group. 

Treating  and  rehabilitating  drug  addicted 
persons  are  not  our  only  priorities,  however. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
new  users  Joining  the  drug  culture  yearly. 
We  will  not  Judge  ourselves  successful  If  we 
merely  treat  the  failures  of  earlier  prevention 
efforts;  we  must  develop  new  methods  to  re- 
verse the  Incidence  of  drug  use. 

While  our  work  has  Just  begun,  we  can 
point  with  pride  to  evidence  of  the  President's 
determination  to  suppwrt  our  programs.  In 
the  past  three  years,  Federal  expenditures  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  have  risen  near- 
ly 600  per  csent.  In  research,  education  and 
training  programs,  the  Increase  has  been  600 
per  cent.  Much  of  this  Increase  has  taken 
place  since  last  June,  when  the  President 
created  our  office.  A  tangible  result  of  our  ef- 
forts has  been  the  doubling  of  Federally 
funded  drug  treatment  programs  since  last 
June,  from  78  to  166. 

In  addition,  total  budgetary  commitments 
reflect  the  concern  of  this  administration 
about  the  problem  which  the  President  has 
termed  "Public  Enemy  Number  One."  In 
1969.  the  Federal  budget  contained  $77.1  M 
for  all  drug  abuse  activities  on  both  sides  of 
the  supply-demand   equation.   In    1972,   we 


are  spending  $474  5  M  and  the  President 
has  asked  Congress  to  authorize  $594.2  M  for 
fiscal  1973. 

To  eiisure  that  this  money  Is  spent  vrtsely 
and  where  it  is  most  needed,  we  are  develop- 
ing a  system  to  acquire  health  care  statistics 
concerning  drug  abuse.  In  many  ways,  our 
ignorance  about  the  number  and  location  of 
drug  users  Is  shameful.  From  census  data,  we 
know  with  far  greater  certitude  how  many 
Americans  have  Indoor  plumbing  than  how 
many  Americans  are  addicted  to  heroin.  Yet 
If  we  are  to  target  our  money  where  it  Is 
most  needed,  we  not  only  have  to  know  how 
many  addicts  there  are,  but  where  they  are 
We'd  also  like  to  know  when  they  started 
using  drugs,  so  that  in  the  future  we  can 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  our  prevention  ef- 
forts. 

Because  the  possession  and  use  of  nar- 
cotics is  in  most  cases  a  criminal  offense, 
collection  of  the  needed  health  care  statis- 
tics Is  not  an  easy  matter.  We  must  develop 
a  system  that  guarantees  to  the  addict  con- 
fidentiality, so  that  he  Is  not  deterred  from 
seeking  treatment  because  he  Is  afraid  of 
tieing  thrown  in  jail.  Since  addicts  are  among 
the  world's  most  distrusting  people.  It  is 
clearly  not  an  easy  task 

Yet,  given  the  creative  power  our  office 
can  bring  to  bear,  we  do  not  view  It  as  an 
insoluble  problem.  For  example,  we  recently 
set  out  to  develop  a  system  that  would  pre- 
vent a  patient  from  reglstennp  in  more  than 
one  methadone  maintenance  program  at  a 
time.  If  an  addict  can  register  in  more  than 
one  program,  it  is  obvious  that  diversion, 
and  the  risk  of  accidental  overdose,  can  oc- 
cur. In  solving  this  problem  we  worked  with- 
in the  confines  of  conftdeutlallty — after  all. 
while  \^e  didn't  want  an  addict  registered  In 
two  programs,  we  certainly  didn't  want  to 
scare  him  away  from  one  We  explored  a 
number  of  ways  of  identifying  people  in- 
cluding using  fingerprint*:  but  most  of  them 
had  unpleasant  connotations  to  the  addict- 
patient.  With  the  help  of  the  Natknal  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  we  hit  upon  using  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  ball  of  the  right  foot.  The 
ball  of  the  foot  is  every  bit  a.s  unique  as  a 
fingerprint;  it  can  be  coded  arid  classified, 
and  by  using  a  special  camera.  It  doesiil  even 
require  the  messy  ink  used  in  fingerprints. 
And  as  far  as  the  addict  is  concerned,  he 
simply  doesn't  associate  foot  photographs 
with  the  law  and  possible  trouble  for  him- 
self. We  pilot  te.sted  this  project  In  a  meth- 
adone clinic  m  'V^'ashlngton.  DC,  and  were 
quite  pleased  with  the  results. 

It  works  like  this :  When  an  addict  registers 
at  a  clinic  for  the  first  time,  the  photo  is 
taken,  given  an  identifying  number  and  sent 
to  a  central  clearinghouse.  There  the  photo 
is  classified  and  the  files  setirched  to  see  if  a 
duplicate  exists.  If  none  does,  the  photo  \s 
assigned  a  randomly  selected  seven-digit 
number  and  filed  If  there  is  a  duplicate  in 
the  files,  we  know  the  addict  is  presently  or 
has  been  a  patient  at  another  clinic  Then 
it's  a  fairly  simple  process  to  make  sure  that 
only  one  of  the  two  clinics  provides  the  pa- 
tient with  methadone  An  Iniportant  point  to 
note  Is  that  at  no  time  does  the  clearing- 
house know  the  Identity  of  the  patient  The 
doctor-patient  relationship  is  preserved,  no 
one  is  scAred  away,  yet  we  have  a  way  of 
preventing  methadone  diversion. 

I  tell  you  this  both  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  problem -solving  our  office  does  and 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  interagency 
cooperation  we  can  foster  Let  me  assure  you 
of  one  thing:  While  we  have  policy  control 
over  Federal  efforts,  we  have  no  Intention  of 
dictating  operating  procedures  to  local  pro- 
grams. 

No  central  group,  no  matter  how  technical- 
ly expert,  can  hc^e  to  know  in  depth  the 
needs,  aspirations,  and  resources  of  every 
community  in  this  country.  We  have  made  a 
real  effort  to  form  working  partnerships  with 
knowledgeable  people  throughout  the  coun- 
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For  notwithstanding  everything  I  have 
this  morning  about  Federal  efforts,  the 
ultlr  late  solution  to  the  drug  abuse  problem 
In  tills  country  depends  on  a  vast  working 
part|iershlp  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
•nments  as  well  as  private  citizens.  Just 
le  problem  of  drug  abuse  Is  everyone's 
em,  so  too  will  its  solution  require  the 
of  everyone  In  this  country.  Together 
":  find  a  way  to  reduce  the  human  toll 
abuse.  I  solicit  your  aid  In  this  most 
t  endeavor. 
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PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
matter.  < 
PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
satisfaction   and   pride   that   the 
1  Palm  EJlementary  School  in  my  dis- 
in  conjunction  with  the  parent- 
association     sponsored     an 
essay     contest.     Young 
eficans    were   therein   accorded   the 
.  to  expound  on  the  virtue  and 
of  our  Nation  of  which  they 
ably  become  a  part.  I  want  to  com- 
to  my  colleagues  and  any  one  who 
read  the  Record  these  two  winning 
by  Laurie  Schwartz  and  Eliza- 
Marcus.  I  am  certain  that  after 
these  two  outstanding  papers,  we 
.y  be  reassured  of  the  reverence  and 
"    _  of  today's  youth  for  the 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
essays  follow : 

This   Is   My    Country 
(By  Elizabeth  Marcus  i 
Is   my   country   and   I'm   glad   It   Is. 
5ider   m>-self   lucky   to   live   In  such   a 
atlon.  But  maybe  all  of  us  don't  feel 
ime   way   about   our  country   as   I  do. 
take  for  granted  what  we  have  here, 
take  a  view  of  our  country.  It  started 
;  rom    wilderness   when   Columbus   first 
here.    Hundreds   of    years   passed.   We 
i  a  source  of  government.  Our  country 
and  grew  to  become  the  most  power- 
itlon  In  the  world.  It  all  started  out 
land  no  one  knew  about  to  become  as 
ful  as  it  Is  today.  Look  how  man  has 
■easonlng  to  build  such  a  great  nation. 
let's   take   a  view   of  America   as  It  la 
People    love    the    nation    and    others 
The    others    haven't    learned    to    ap- 
B    the    freedoms    we    have.    We    have 
ihlng  other  people  may  never  have  and 
Justice,  liberty,  and  freedom    So  Just 
ber    when    someone    asks    you    what 
you're  from  with  pride  say    'Amer- 
fou'll  be  glad  you  did  it.  That  is  why 
Tis  Is  my  country  and  I  love  it. 
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This  Is  My  Covsnnr 
(By  Laurie  Schwartz  i 
Is  my  country  means  history,  culture, 
erles,  heroes,  wars  and  peace    Men  try- 
make  our  country  the  best    Dlscover- 
wjilch   make   our  country   prosper    New 
of  equipment   to   help   and'  produce 
.iary  supplies  like  food.  Men  fighting  to 
our  lives  no  matter  what  the  risk. 
is  and  many  reasons  more  I  am  thank- 
rhools   and   teachers  provide   an   edu- 
for  all. 

e.  places  and  things  make  our  coun- 

liat  it  is  today.  Our  goal  is  to  achieve 

and   harmony  for  all   men.   Everv-one 

part  In  making  a  country  no  mat- 

w   menial   the    Job    may   be— without 

working   together   and   helping   each 

3ur  civilization  would  crumble.  There 

and   bad   in  every   race;    onlv   the 

and  responsible  will  st.u-vlve. 
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With  as  many  rich  and  average  Americans 
there  are  twice  as  many  poor.  I  think  more 
men  and  women  should  e.xtend  a  helping 
hand  in  helping  those  who  are  not  as  for- 
tunate as  yourself.  To  plan  ahead  for  future 
generations  and  not  make  life  all  leisure 
time  Is  proof  of  maturity.  Offer  assistance  to 
those  who  are  in  most  need  of  It.  Yes.  this  Is 
my  country  in  every  way. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TRIP  TO 
CHINA 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  a^^ked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  the  text  of  President  Nixon's 
report  on  his  trip  to  China  given  on  his 
return  to  Washington,  DC,  February  28, 
as  well  as  his  comments  at  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  "V^'ars  annual  banquet  last 
evening.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  9  days  since  President  Nixon  re- 
turned from  his  historic  visit  to  China, 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  first-,  sec- 
ond-, and  third-hand  commentary  and 
even  some  instant  books  already  pub- 
lished about  this  event.  This  is  all  to  the 
good,  and  the  general  reaction  to  this 
bold  peace  initiative  has  been  favorable. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  best  authority 
on  the  Presidents  meetings  with  the 
leaders  of  China  must  be  the  President 
himself,  and  for  that  reason  msert  at 
this  point  the  full  texts  of  President 
Nixon's  own  remarks  on  the  trip,  im- 
mediately upon  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton last  February  28,  and  again  last 
evening  at  the  annual  Congressional 
Awards  dinner  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  at  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Comrmttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Mr.  Morgan,  was  deservedly  hon- 
ored. The  texts  of  the  President's  re- 
marks follow: 

Remarks  of  the  President  Upon  Arrival 
FROM  THE  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  February  28, 
1972 

Mr.  Vice  President.  Members  nf  the  Con- 
gress, Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corp?,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men : 

I  want  to  express  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion, and  the  appreciation  of  all  of  us.  for 
this  wonderfully  warm  welcome  that  you 
have  given  us,  and  for  the  support  that  we 
have  had  on  the  trip  that  we  have  just  com- 
pleted, from  Americans  of  both  political  par- 
ties and  all  walks  of  life  across  this  land. 

Because  of  the  superb  efforts  of  the  hard- 
working members  of  the  press  who  accom- 
panied us — they  got  even  less  sleep  than  I 
did — millions  of  Americans  In  this  past  week 
have  seen  more  of  China  than  I  did.  Con- 
^quently.  tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
not  about  what  we  saw.  but  what  we  did.  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  the  trip  and  to  put  It 
in  perspective 

When  I  announced  this  trip  last  July.  I  de- 
scribed It  as  a  Journey  for  peace.  In  the  last 
30  years,  Americans  have  In  three  different 
wars  gone  off  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  fight,  and  some  to  die,  in  Asia  and  In  the 
Paclflc.  One  of  the  central  motives  behind 
my  Journey  to  China  was  to  prevent  that 
from  happening  a  fourth  time  to  another 
generation  of  Americans. 

As  I  have  often  said,  peace  means  more 
than  the  mere  absence  of  war.  In  a  technical 
sense,  we  were  at  peace  .vlth  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  before  this  trip,  but  a  gulf 
of  almost  12,000  miles  and  22  years  of  non- 
communication and  hostility  separated  the 
United  States  of  America  from  the  750  mll- 


Hon  people  who  live  In  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  and  that  Is  one-fourth  of  all  of  the 
people  In  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  this  trip,  we  have  started  the 
long  process  of  building  a  bridge  across  that 
gulf,  and  even  now  we  have  something  better 
than  the  mere  absence  of  wai.  Not  only  have 
we  completed  a  week  of  Intensive  talks  at  the 
highest  levels;  we  have  set  up  a  procedure 
whereby  we  can  continue  to  have  discussions 
in  the  future.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
nations  with  very  big  and  fundamental  dif- 
ferences can  learn  to  discuss  those  differences 
calmly,  rationally,  and  frankly,  without  com- 
promising their  principles.  This  la  the  basla 
of  a  structure  for  peace,  where  we  can  talk 
about  differences,  rather  than  fight  about 
them. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  trip  was  to  re- 
establish communication  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  after  a  generation  of  hos- 
tility. We  achieved  that  goal.  Let  me  turn 
now  to  our  Joint  communique. 

We  did  not  bring  back  any  written  or  un- 
written agreements  that  will  guarantee  peace 
in  our  time.  We  did  not  bring  home  any 
magic  formula  which  wUl  make  unnecessary 
the  efforts  of  the  American  people  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  strength  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  be  free. 

We  made  some  necessary  and  Important 
beginnings,  however,  in  several  areas.  We  en- 
tered Into  agreements  to  expand  cultural, 
educational  and  Journalistic  contacts  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  American  people.  We 
agreed  to  work  to  begin  and  broaden  trade 
between  our  two  countries.  We  have  agreed 
that  the  communications  that  have  now  been 
established  between  our  governments  will  be 
strengthened  and  expanded. 

Most  important,  we  have  agreed  on  some 
rules  of  international  conduct  which  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  confrontation  and  war, 
in  Asia  and  in  the  Pacific. 

We  agreed  that  we  are  opposed  to  domi- 
nation of  the  Pacific  area  by  any  one  power. 
We  agreed  that  International  dlsjjutes  should 
be  settled  without  the  use  of  the  threat  of 
force  and  we  agreed  that  we  are  prepared 
to  apply  this  principle  to  our  mutual  rela- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  Taiwan,  we  stated  our  es- 
tablished policy  that  our  forces  overseas  will 
be  reduced  gradually  as  tensions  ease,  and 
that  our  ultimate  objective  Is  to  withdraw 
our  forces  as  a  peaceful  settlement  is 
achieved. 

We  have  agreed  that  we  will  not  negotiate 
the  fate  of  other  nations  behind  their  backs, 
and  we  did  not  do  so  In  Peking.  There  were 
no  secret  deals  of  any  kind.  We  have  done 
all  this  without  giving  up  any  United  States 
commitment  to  any  other  country. 

In  our  talks,  talks  that  I  had  with  the 
leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  with  the  office  of  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  In  the 
foreign  affairs  area,  we  both  realized  that 
a  bridge  of  understanding  that  spans  al- 
most 12.000  miles  and  22  years  of  hostility, 
can't  be  built  in  one  week  of  discussions. 
But  we  have  agreed  to  begin  to  build  that 
bridge,  recognizing  that  our  work  will  re- 
quire years  of  patient  effort.  We  made  no 
attempt  to  pretend  that  major  differences 
did  not  exist  between  our  two  governments, 
because  they  do  exist. 

This  communique  was  unique  In  honestly 
setting  forth  differences  rather  than  trving 
to  cover  them  up  with  diplomatic  double 
talk. 

One  of  the  gifts  that  we  left  behind  In 
Hangchow  was  a  planted  sapling  of  the 
American  redwood  tree.  As  all  Callfornlans 
know,  and  as  most  Americans  know,  redwoods 
grow  from  saplings  Into  the  giants  of  the 
forest.  But  the  process  is  not  one  of  days  or 
even  years:  it  Is  a  process  of  centuries. 

Just  as  we  hope  that  those  saplings,  those 
tiny  saplings  that  we  left  In  China.  wUl 
grow  one   day  Into   might   redwoods,  so  we 
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hope,  too,  that  the  seeds  planted  on  this 
journey  for  peace  will  grow  and  prosper  Into 
a  more  enduring  structure  for  peace  and 
security  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

But  peace  Is  too  urgent  to  wait  for  cen- 
turies. We  must  seize  the  moment  to  move 
toward  that  goal  now.  and  this  Is  what  we 
have  done  on  this  Journey. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  It  was  a  great  expe- 
rience for  us  to  see  the  timeless  wonders  of 
ancient  China,  the  changes  that  are  being 
made  In  modern  China.  And  one  fact  stands 
out  among  many  others,  from  my  talks  with 
the  Chinese  leaders.  It  Is  their  total  belief, 
their  total  dedication,  to  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment. That  is  their  right,  Just  as  It  Is 
the  right  of  any  country  to  choose  the  kind  of 
government  it  wants. 

But  as  I  return  from  this  trip.  Just  as  has 
been  the  case  on  my  return  from  other  trips 
abroad  which  have  taken  me  to  over  80  coun- 
tries, I  come  back  to  America  with  an  even 
stronger  faith  In  our  system  of  government. 

As  I  flew  across  America  today,  all  the  way 
from  Alaska,  over  the  Rockies,  the  plains,  and 
then  on  to  Washington,  I  thought  of  the 
greatness  of  our  country,  and  most  of  all.  I 
thought  of  freedom,  the  opportunity,  the 
progress  that  200  million  Americans  are  priv- 
Ueged  to  enjoy.  I  realized  again  this  Is  a  beau- 
tiful country,  and  tonight  my  prayer  and  my 
hope  Is  that  as  a  result  of  this  trip,  our 
children  will  have  a  better  chance  to  grow  up 
in  a  peaceful  world. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  Congres- 
sional    Awards     Dinner.     Veterans     of 
Foreign     Wars.     Sheraton-Park     Hotel. 
Washington,  March  7,  1972 
Commander    Vicites,    all    of    the    distin- 
guished guests  and  all  of  the  very  honored 
winners  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
who  are  here  tonight,  and  my  friends,  and  I 
can  say  also  my  comrades  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars: 

I  am  honored  to  be  nere  for  two  very 
important  reasons'  First  with  regard  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  and  second  with 
regard  to  the  honored  guests  tonight. 

Your  Commander  has  spoken  very  gener- 
ously of  my  participation  over  many  years, 
not  only  as  a  member,  but  also  as  a  speaker 
on  many  occasions  before  various  meetings 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  including, 
of  course,  several  conventions  and  several 
dinners  of  this  type.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  to  those  who  are  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  those  who  are  leaders 
from  all  over  the  United  States: 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  what 
your  support  has  meant  to  the  man,  whoever 
that  man  is.  who  happens  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  man  who  Is  President 
of  the  United  States  has  to  make  many  diffi- 
cult decisions.  Some  of  them  are  decisions 
that  have  to  do  with  domestic  affairs  In 
which  there  is  legitimate  controversy  and  in 
which  men  and  women  of  good  will  can  have 
very  vigorous  differences  of  opinion. 

Others  are  matters  that  affect  the  security 
of  the  Nation  in  which  there  are  also  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  also,  there  are  some 
issues  in  which  whoever  happens  to  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  must  have  assist- 
ance far  beyond  his  party;  he  must  have 
assistance  from  the  Nation,  from  people  of 
both  parties,  from  men  and  women  who  put 
the  country  first  and  the  party  second. 

Over  the  past  three  years  there  have  been 
numbers  of  occasions  when  I  have  had  to 
make  some  decision  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  that  were  somewhat  controversial.  I 
remember  on  many  of  those  occasions  that 
I  have  asked  for  the  assistance  and  support 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  what- 
ever that  decision  was,  whether  It  was  a 
decision  that  was  necessary  to  keep  America 
strong  through  developing  a  system  of  de- 
fense against  nuclear  weapons,  whether  It 
was  a  decision  to  defend  American  men  who 


were  fighting  abroad  by  taking  action  that 
was  terribly  difficult  but  terribly  Important 
for  their  survival,  whatever  the  decision  was, 
I  can  say  that  on  occasion  after  occasion 
when  I  have  talked  to  whoever  happened  to 
be  the  Commander  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  whether  It  was  Chief  Rainwater 
or  Commander  Vlcltes.  I  have  asked  them 
and  never  have  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  been  found  wanting  when  the  chips 
were  down. 

The  Commander  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  returned  from  a  journey.  That 
Journey,  to  many  people,  meant  perhaps 
more  than  a  realist  would  recognize  that  It 
should  mean,  and  that  is  that  because  a  trip 
has  been  taken,  becavise  the  leader  of  a  very 
powerful  nation,  the  United  .States  of  Amer- 
ica, was  meeting  with  the  leader  of  the  most 
populous  nation  of  the  world,  that  this 
meant  that  peace  was  going  to  be  something 
that  we  could  assume,  something  that  now 
made  it  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to  main- 
tain the  strength,  the  strength  in  arms,  even 
more  Important,  the  strength  in  character 
which  America  has  had  in  the  past  and 
which  It  needs  at  the  present  time. 

Let  me  put  that  trip,  perhaps,  In  Its  proper 
perspective  in  just  a  moment.  The  trip  was 
necessary,  necessary  because,  as  we  look  at 
the  history  of  this  organization,  I  think  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  us  who  are  members 
were  veterans  of  World  War  II.  I  think  of 
the  fact  that  for  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  their  younger  brothers  fought  in 
Korea  and  their  sons  fought  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  great  question  cf  our  time  is  simply 
this:  Are  their  grandchildren,  are  those  who 
sit  here,  these  winners,  are  they  and  the.r 
children  going  to  fight  in  another  war? 

We  look  at  those  wars:  World  War  II,  Ko- 
rea, Vietnam.  It  Is  most  significant  to  note 
that  each  of  them,  for  the  United  States, 
came  from  the  Pacific.  World  War  II  began 
in  the  Pacific  for  America.  Korea  came  from 
the  Pacific,  and  Vietnam,  of  course,  came 
from  the  Pacific.  So  the  great  question  is: 
Can  we,  those  of  us  who  have  positions  of 
leadership,  develop  a  new  policy,  a  new  re- 
lationship, which  will  not  guarantee  peace, 
because  that  can  never  be  sure,  but  which 
will  provide  a  better  chance  that  we  can 
have  i>eace  In  the  future? 

As  I  said  over  and  over  again  on  this  re- 
cent Journey,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
differences  that  we  have  with  the  leaders 
of  the  most  populous  nation  in  the  world. 
differences  that  are  deep  in  philosophy,  and 
very  deep  in  terms  of  our  views  about  the 
world.  But  there  is  also  no  question  about 
this:  That  is  that  if  the  most  populous  na- 
tion in  the  world,  and  the  nation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  is  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world,  if  they  do  not  communicate,  the 
chances  of  our  having  peace  in  the  Pacific 
and  peace  In  the  world  Is  very  dim. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  establish  a 
process  by  which  we  can  talk  about  our  dif- 
ferences, rather  than  fight  about  our  differ- 
ences, the  chance  that  these  young  people 
In  front  of  us  can  grow  up  in  a  period  which 
we  did  not  enjoy,  a  generation  of  peace,  is 
infinitely  better. 

That  is  why  the  trip  was  necessary,  and 
that  Is  why  we  took  it.  I  do  not  hold  out  any 
false  hopes.  I  would  only  say  that  in  this 
period  when  we  are  entering  negotiations 
with  those  who  could  be  our  enemies,  not 
only  there  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  need  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  maintain  its  strength.  Its  military 
strength,  its  economic  strength,  and  above  all 
its  moral  and  spiritual  strength,  its  faith  in 
this  country.  Its  belief  in  America  has  never 
been  greater,  because  if  we  are  to  have 
peace  in  this  pyerlod  ahead.  It  will  not  come 
if  America,  with  all  of  its  power  and  all  of 
its  wealth,  withdraws  Into  Itself  and  refuses 
to  play  the  role  that  it  must  play,  play  it 
not  for  purpKJses  of  conquest  and  not  for 
purposes  of  domination,  but  for  purposes  of 


using  our  power  so  that  the  world  may  be 

one  in  which  nations  and  peoples  with  dif- 
ferent philosophies  can  live  together,  rather 
than  die  together. 

And  so  at  this  particular  Instant,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  we  needed  In 
this  country  more  men  and  women  like  the 
men  and  women  who  proudly  belong  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  who  believe  in  this 
country,  who  recognize  the  need  for  strength, 
who  also  appreciate  the  necessity  for  negotia- 
tion. There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we 
needed  people  who  thought  along  thoee  lines 
more. 

I  remember  tjilking  with  President  Eisen- 
hower once,  and  he  said  something  very 
significant,  very  early  in  his  Administration. 
He  said,  "There  is  no  one  who  hates  war 
more  than  someone  who  has  seen  a  lot  of  it." 
Of  course,  he  was  a  great  example  of  that 
truth. 

That  could  be  tald  of  all  of  the  'Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  And  yet  you,  as  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  you  know  that  if  we  are  to 
have  peace,  it  will  not  come  through  weak- 
ness, and  on  the  other  side  it  will  not  come 
through  belligerence,  but  it  will  come  through 
strength,  and  the  willingness  to  negotiate  a 
new  era  in  which  we  can  have  peace,  peace 
through  strength  and  conciliation  at  the 
very  highest  level. 

That  brings  me  to  our  honored  guest  to- 
night. I  have  been  thinking  of  these  dinners 
I  have  attended.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
nien  who  I  have  appeared  with  on  the  occa- 
sion of  these  dinners,  appeared  for  and 
spoken  In  behalf  of. 

Senator  Jackson,  a  man  who.  when  all 
these  great  issues  have  come  before  the 
Senate,  stood  very  firm  for  the  cause  of  a 
strong  United  States,  for  putting  the  country 
above  party. 

I  think  of  C<-.ngre;3fcm&n  Arends.  a  man  who 
could  always  be  counted  upon  through  all 
the  years  that  1  have  known  ium,  I  liave  not 
known  him  quite  as  long  as  he  has  been  in 
the  Congress,  but  almost,  but  a  man  who 
always,  like  Senator  Jackson,  put  the  country 
first  and  his  party  second. 

And  I  think  tonight  of  Doc  Morgan.  Now. 
Doc  Morgan  is  going  to  follow  me.  so  I  had 
better  say  nice  things  about  him.  In  speaking 
of  Doc  Morgan,  I  want  to  speak  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  because  he.  as  you  know. 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  cf  Representatives.  I 
think  of  Doc  Morgar..  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
Chairman  George  Mahon  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  Is  here  tonight,  of  Tiger 
Teague.  the  Chairman  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,  It  occurred  to  me  as  I  men- 
tioned those  names — they  are  all  Democrats. 
As  I  mention  those  names,  it  occurs  to  me, 
too,  that  the  immediate  past  Commander  of 
tlie  VFW  and  the  present  Commander  of  the 
VFW  are  Democrats   So  why  am  1  here? 

I  am  here  for  this  reason:  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  the  men  who  have  served  In 
American  political  life  was  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  around  the  turn  of  the  century  All 
of  you  have  read  abo\it  him.  you  have  read 
Bower's  Life  of  Beveridge  This  great  Senator 
from  Indiana  made  perhaps  some  of  the 
greatest  speeches  ever  heard  in  the  Senate  or 
in  this  country.  He  once  said  .something  that 
I  thought  was  very  simple,  but  very  eloquent. 
Tliat  was  that  one  who  is  a  partisan  of  prin- 
ciple is  a  prince  of  statemanship.  Those  are 
the  men  we  honor  tonight. 

I  could  speak  of  Doc  Morgan  in  terms  of 
his  years  of  service  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Chairman  of  that  committee 
since  1959  I  kiiow  that  every  time  I.  in  my 
three  years  in  this  office,  have  called  upon 
him.  he  has  not  been  found  wanting  I  know 
that  whether  we  speak,  and  I  now  mention 
those  in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
whom  he  has  worked,  whether  it  Is  Speaker 
Albert,  or  the  former  Speaker.  Speaker 
McCormack.    or    George    Mahon    or    Tiger 
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Teague,  and  let's  get  one  Republican  In  It 
or  uBs  Arends.  that  whenever  an  Issue  came 
up  that  Involved  this  nation.  Its  security,  Ita 
stnnEth.  the  peace  that  we  all  want,  he  was 
a  nran  who  was  a  partisan,  a  strong  partisan, 
but  a  partisan  for  principle,  and  therefore  a 
prince  of  statesmanship. 

I    honor    him    tonight    as    a    prince    of 
stai  esmanshlp. 
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MCiQRHEAD  HITS  NDCON  ACTION 
( >N  SECURITY  CLASSIFICATION 
i;XECUTIVE  ORDER 

'Mr.    MOORHEAD    asked    and    was 
•;n  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
extraneous  matter. ) 
*r.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
nake  one  thing  perfectly  clear  to  the 
■^sident    of    the    United    States.    This 
ning  he  issued  a  new  Executive  order 
on  blassification.  All  of  us.  of  course,  will 
giv(  this  document  careful  review,  but 
the  Congress  may  want  to  write  its  own 
sta  utory  law  on  this  important  and  sen- 
siti  -e  matter.  The  subject  has  been  un- 
der detailed  study  since  last  year  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  of   the   House 
Corimittee  on  Government  Operations. 
We  politely  sought  the  final  draft  of  the 
Executive  order  last  month,  but  the  re- 
quest  was   politely   denied    as    none   of 
Congress'  business  until  the  last  nail  was 
into  the  coffin.  Well,  that  is  all 
we  reserve  the  right  to  bury  that 
with  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
United  States, 
urged    the    President    in    a    House 
March  1  not  to  try  and  head  off 
rressional   action.   He,   of   course,   is 
tijtled  to  accept  or  reject  what  some 
consider  to  be  good  advice.  On  the 
r  hand,  we  can  reject  his.  I  thought 
House  would  like  to  know  we  plan 
c  mtinue  our  public  hearings  and  hope 
3me  up  with  a  proposed  law  for  the 
ideration  of  the  Congress.  It  was  the 
Contress  which  initiated  the  Freedom  of 
Information     Act — not     the     executive 
braiich.  And  we  believe  Congress  should 
now  bring  into  reality  a  practical  classi- 
fica'  ion  law  which  will  insure  the  maxi- 
miui  f^ow  of  Government  information 
to   ihe  American   people   while   at   the 
sam;  time  protecting  the  truly  vital  de- 
fen.'t  and  state  secrets  of  our  Nation. 
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HE  MODERN  ARMY  OF  THE 
SEVENTIES 


r.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  a^ked 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
irks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
er.  it  wus  an  honor  for  me  to  inter- 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Wil- 
C.  Westmoreland,  shortly  after  he 
the  Remagen  bridge  on  the  Rhine 
Riv*  in  1945.  At  that  time.  General 
Westmoreland  was  a  colonel  and  chief  of 
of  the  9th  Infantry  Division.  The 
was  pitch  black  and  rainy  when  he 
ed  the  Rhine,  lying  on  the  hood  of 
to  help  direct  his  men  across  the 
dam  iged  structure  in  the  first  breaching 
of  tHe  Rhine  defensive  barrier. 

Friday.    General    Westmoreland 
West  Virginia  and  delivered  two 


outstanding    addresses    at    Charleston. 

W.    Va..    and    at    Concord    College    in 

Athens.  W.  Va.  There  follows  the  text 

of   General   Westmoreland's   address   in 

Charleston,  W.  Va.: 

The   Professional    Modern    .^r.my    of   the 

Seventies 

(By  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland) 

It   it   a   personal   pleasure   to   be  with   you 

today.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  warm  and 

friendly   reception.   This   Is   my   first   public 

appearance  in   your  great   .state.   I  must   say 

th.it  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  scenic 

beauty  of  :he  M'.)untaln  Stat*.  It  is  a  welcome 

change  from  crowded  Washington  and   the 

Pentagon. 

It  is  a  profe-islonal  pleasure  to  visit  West 
Virginia  where  her  citizens  have  not  for- 
goff-ten  the  meaning  .->f  patriotism  West  Vir- 
ginia has  always  been  dlstlngul.^hed  by  her 
many  sens  who  have  served  our  country  so 
well  and  by  her  .strong  desire  for  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  Certainly  your  state 
motto — "Mountaineers  Always  Free" — accu- 
rately symbolizes  your  state's  historical  ac- 
tions and  attitudes.  Although  I  must  admit 
that  as  a  young  boy  growing  up  In  South 
Carolina,  my  early  Impression  of  vour  people 
was  an  unfair  one  of  Virginia  Yankees  who 
left  that  marvelous  southern  state  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1861, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising to  you  that  my  remarks  today  will 
focus  on  your  Army  ,  .  .  an  Arm.v  experienc- 
ing a  period  of  sweeping  transition.  Hope- 
fully, this  assessment  from  mv  vantage  point 
will  provide  you  with  some  useful  insight.?  to 
add  to  what  you  already  know  or  have  heard 
about  the  Army's  role  in  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion, the  objectives  we  seek,  and  what  we  are 
doing  to  field  a  professional,  modern  Army 
in  the  seventies. 

As  you  know,  the  Armv  continues  to  de- 
crease m  size  as  the  Vietnam  War  is  con- 
cluded. Let  me  say  that  the  Army's  mission 
in  Vietnam,  although  a  complex  one  has 
been  virtually  accomplished.  Our  Nation's 
objective  In  Vietnam  was  not  to  achieve  a 
"military  victory"  in  the  classical  sense.  Our 
success  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  measured  in 
purely  military  terms.  We  have  prevented 
the  communist  domination  of  South  Viet- 
nam We  have  expanded  the  area  controlled 
by  the  free  world  forces,  denying  resources 
and  support  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  thus  al- 
lowing a  greater  freedom  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam— a  freedom  which  provides 
the  South  Vietnamese  with  better  local  gov- 
ernment, and  improved  commerce,  trans- 
portation and  way  of  life.  For  example  in 
South  Vietnam—  ' 

The  gross  national  product  has  increased 
60  percent  In  6  years,  and  the  inflation  rate 
has  declined  60  percent  in  5  years. 

Since  1964.  rice  production  has  Increased 
by  20  percent,  and  fish  caught  and  processed 
have  increased  by  51  percent. 

S:nce  1965.  over  2.900  kilometers  of  hard 
surfa<-ed  roads  and  728  bridges  have  been 
constructed.  The  number  of  schools  have 
increased  by  almoet  50  percent  with  91  per- 
cent of  the  Vietnamese  children  In  the  elWU 
ble  age  group  attending.  ° 

Over  80  percent  increa.se  In  schf>ol  teach- 
ers has  taken  place,  and  almost  350.000  acres 
of  land  have  been  placed  under  cultivation. 
Additionally,  a  three-year-old  land  reform 
program  called  the  "land-to-the-tiller-pro- 
gram"  has  resulted  in  approximately  871  OOO 
acres  being  distributed  to  new  owners.  There 
are  many  other  significant  statistics  and  In- 
dicators to  show  the  progress  made  In  South 
Vietnam  In  recent  years,  but  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  mention  them. 

The  US  Army  was  directed  to  improve  the 
capacity  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  resUt 
communist  aggression,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  government  now 
has    In    substantial    measure    achieved    this 


capability  ...  a  capability  that  was  developed 
behind  the  shield  provided  by  U.S.  forces 

One  action  which  Is  unprecedented  in 
scope  and  cost  savings  and  yet  has  received 
very  little  notice  Is  the  current  retrograde 
of  supplies  and  equipment  from  Vietnam 
The  Services  now  have  shipped  about  1 8 
million  tons  of  war  materiel  valued  at  an 
proximately  $4,5  billion  out  of  Vietnam  Also 
there  remains  approximately  a  million  tons 
of  materiel  In  Vietnam  that  either  will  be 
reclaimed  or  turned  over  to  South  Vietnam 
for  nation  building  purposes.  This  tremen- 
dous .savings  of  materiel  and  money  is  truly 
a  remarkable  achievement. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  recently  returned 
from  a  Par  East  trip.  I  visited  numerous  U  S 
and  allied  units  and  Installations  In  Vietnam 
and  met  with  many  civilian  and  military 
leaders.  I  found  the  confidence  and  profes- 
sional competence  of  both  American  and 
allied  forces  In  Vietnam  to  be  high  .  .  .  despite 
the  Impression  given  by  some  observers 
While  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  have  not  com- 
pletely ended,  the  overall  performance  of  our 
Army  there  has  been  splendid.  We  can  be 
Justly  proud  of  our  efforts  Jn  Vietnam  I 
know  that  history  will  record  that  under 
the  most  complicated  and  dlflScult'of  clr- 
cumstances.  the  United  States  Army  con- 
ducted Itself  In  a  manner  characterized  by 
honor,  dedication  to  duty,  and  professional- 
ism. Yes,  there  have  been  Individual  excep- 
tions to  such  a  performance,  but  these  have 
Indeed  been  pitifully  few. 

Today,  the  Army  Is  substantially  reducing 
Its  size  in  order  to  come  within  lower  budget 
ceilings  and  to  cope  with  the  effects  of  con- 
tinuing Inflation.  The  Army  continues  to  ex- 
perience Its  most  rapid  demobilization  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  By  1  July  of  this 
year,  the  Army  will  be  at  an  approximate 
strength  of  860.000.  This  Is  a  reduction  from 
over  one  and  a  half  million  men  In  1968 
or  a  44  percent  reduction  In  Just  four 
years  .  and  is  approximately  100.000  below 
the  Army's  strength  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Vietnam  War  In  1965.  During  the  next  fiscal 
year  the  Army  will  reach  a  strength  of 
841.000  .  .  the  lowest  since  1950.  Certainly 
there  is  a  strength  level  below  which  the 
Army  cannot  be  prudently  reduced  If  we  are 
to  perform  our  mission  in  support  of  national 
commitments  .  .  .  even  with  selected  Reserve 
Component  units  at  an  unprecedented  state 
of  readiness. 

I  believe  any  further  reductions  in  the 
strength  of  the  Army  will  entail  risks  In  our 
search  for  peace.  The  Army  .  .  .  together  with 
the  other  Services  ...  is  faced  with  main- 
taining national  security  and  furthering  na- 
tional Interests  against  threats  that  have  not 
diminished,  give  no  signs  of  decreasing  in  the 
near  future,  and  In  some  cases  are  actually 
Increasing. 

Turning  now  to  current  U.S.  strategic  con- 
cepts—the Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  Strategy 
of  Realistic  Deterrence,  we  find  that  for  the 
Army  these  mean — 

A  reduction  In  our  oversea  deployments 
while  still  maintaining,  however,  our  forward 
posture  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific; 

A  smaller  supporting  base  in 'the  United 
States; 

Increased  Importance  for  our  CONUS- 
based  strategic  reserves,  with  a  corresponding 
critical  need  for  strategic  air  and  sea  lift; 

A  greater  role  for  advisory  and  materiel 
assistance  to  allies;  and 

A  greater  reliance — In  fact,  the  greatest 
ever— on  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces, 

However,  these  changes  do  not  mean  a 
smaller  role  for  the  Army  In  the  seventies.  In 
fact,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  places  a  heavy  reli- 
ance on  the  role  of  general  purpose  forces — 
those  nonstrateglc  tactical  forces  our  Na- 
tion relies  upon  for  military  actions  short  of 
general  nuclear  war.  President  Nixon  has 
stated:  "General  purpose  forces  .  .  .  now 
play  a  larger  role  in  deterring  attacks  than  at 
any  time  since  the  nuclear  era  began." 
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As  a  result,  the  Army  has  a  continuing  im- 
portant role  In  supporting  deterrence,  flexi- 
ble response,  and  collective  security.  Its 
power — the  pwwer  of  the  Army — must  be 
professional,  rapidly  deployable  and  rapidly 
expandable.  Its  capability  must  be  suitable 
for  employment  throughout  the  full  spec- 
trum of  both  war  and  peace  time  require- 
ments. 

Today,  our  Army  has  the  highest  level  of 
combat  experience  of  any  army  In  the  world. 
We  are  building  on  that  experience  to  make 
the  Army  the  finest  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  A  comprehensive  series  of  programs 
are  already  In  being — programs  designed: 

To  better  structure  our  forces  In  view  of 
anticipated  missions; 

To  update  our  operational  concepts  and 
battlefield  control  systems; 

To  modernize  our  equipment  and  facilities; 

To  improve  our  management  practices; 

To  streamline  our  logistical  procedures; 
and 

To  insure  the  continued  vitality  of  our 
research,  development  and  testing  programs. 

The  Army  Is  also  Involved  In  numerous 
programs : 

To  Improve  both  Individual  and  unit  train- 
ing: 

To  keep  our  vast  educational  system  cur- 
rent and  responsive  to  Army  needs;  and 

To  improve  the  professionalism  and  quality 
of  our  people. 

The  Army  Is  people.  To  strengthen  the 
Army,  we  must  capitalize  on  the  energies 
and  talents  of  our  people.  This  past  Christ- 
mas, I  received  a  Christmas  card  from  an 
infantry  lieutenant  and  his  Special  Forces 
detachment.  He  said  his  men  were  proud 
of  what  the  Army  was  doing  In  this  difficult 
transition  period.  He  added.  "God  Is  helping 
us  but  we  have  to  work  like  It  all  depends 
on  us."  The  strength  of  young  soldiers  .  .  . 
their  pride,  their  desire,  their  values,  and 
their  skills  ...  as  portrayed  In  that  Christ- 
mas card  ...  Is  a  great  part  of  the  Army's 
strength.  It  Is  this  strength — the  strength  of 
our  young  soldiers,  molded  by  capeble  and 
dedicated  officers  and  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers— that  win  provide  us  with  a  source  of 
power  to  build  the  type  of  Army  our  coun- 
try needs  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
seventies. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  taking  nu- 
merous actions  In  preparing  the  Army  for  Its 
future  missions.  Of  all  of  these  actions,  the 
most  important  ones  are  those  which  are 
devoted  to  Improving  the  professionalism- 
the  quality,  motivation  and  skill — of  our 
^>eople. 

The  achievement  of  the  highest  standards 
of  professionalism  Is  ovir  overriding  concern. 
All  else  Is  secondary.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  Nevertheless,  the  Army  Is  a 
flexible  organization — unafraid  of  new  Ideas, 
and  with  the  courage  to  experiment  with  new 
methods.  Those  methods  that  serve  our  pur- 
pose will  be  adopted,  those  that  do  not  will 
be  abandoned.  In  all  cases  our  standard  will 
be  high. 

Some  of  our  people-oriented  programs  have 
attracted  much  attention  In  the  press.  Our 
Army  programs,  however,  are  far  more  sub- 
stantive and  fundamental  than  those  few 
Items  that  have  received  considerable  pub- 
licity. For  example,  we  are  eliminating  ex- 
cessive Instability  within  our  ranks  that  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  Vietnam.  Officers  and 
men  will  now  enjoy  the  personal  as  well  as 
professional  advantage  of  being  In  one  area 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  serving  In 
units  which  have  the  advantage  of  personnel 
continuity.  We  are  eliminating  those  nega- 
tive aspects  of  Army  life  that  have  irritated 
soldiers  for  years  and  have  caused  them  to 
expend  energy  and  effort  in  nonsoldlerly  pur- 
suits. Others  actions  taken  include  Increased 


pay,  Improved  barracks  and  living  condi- 
tions. Improved  facilities  and  services  for  both 
the  soldier  and  his  family.  All  of  these  ac- 
tions will  take  money  and  time.  Our  efforts 
are  Improving  the  attitude  of  our  soldiers 
and  providing  them  with  more  time  for  im- 
portant training.  A  soldier  who  can  devote 
more  time  to  his  essential  tasks  is  a  better 
trained,  more  confident,  happier,  tougher. 
more  professional  soldier. 

The  key  to  achieving  a  more  professional, 
modern  Army  Is  leadership— both  officer  and 
noncommissioned  oflScer.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  within  our  ranks  today  an  abundance 
of  quality  leadership.  We  are'  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  present  period  of  transition  to 
refine  this  quality  leadership  through  leader- 
ship boards  and  teams,  leadership  and  group 
communications  training  and  higher  stand- 
ards for  promotion  and  schooling.  Because 
the  Army  is  being  drastically  reduced,  we  are 
required  to  reduce  our  officer  and  noncom- 
missioned officer  strengths.  Some  conipetent 
leaders  will  be  forced  to  leave  the  Armv  due 
to  this  reduction  in  force.  Purely  from  a 
personnel  management  point  of  view,  this 
reduction  will  improve  the  leadership  qual- 
ity of  our  Army  for  only  the  very  best  of  our 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  will 
remain. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, the  American  people  have  relied  on 
Army  leaders  to  lead  our  young  Americans 
In  uniform.  This  reliance  has  been  fuily 
Justified.  Within  our  corps  of  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  there  is  an  as- 
sumed competence.  Integrity  and  honor 
an  assumed  mutual  trust  that  one  officer 
places  In  another.  Where  there  are  aberra- 
tions—when these  standards  are  violated— 
they  receive  publicity  Just  because  they  are 
so  very  foreign  to  what  all  of  us  expect  of 
our  Army  leaders.  There  have  been  only  a 
very  few  who  have  betrayed  their  trust. 
Needless  to  say.  I  am  proud  of  our  Army 
and  I  am  proud  of  its  leaders. 

But  Internal  efforts  are  not  enough.  Our 
need  now  Is  to  match  the  substantial  prog- 
ress made  In  enhancing  professionalism  and 
Improving  Service  life  within  the  Army 
through  achievement  of  better  public  under- 
standing and  support.  This  is  imperative  if 
we  are  to  attract  and  retain  quality  people 
in  the  numbers  required. 

From  my  travels  about  the  United  States, 
I  know  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  latent  goodwill  and  admiration  for  the 
Army.  This  must  be  transformed  into  the 
active  public  support  so  greatly  needed  dur- 
ing this  time  of  transition. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  engender 
that  type  of  support  than  through  organiza- 
tions such  as  yours  here  today.  Certainly  the 
dedication  of  this  day  in  vour  great  city  as 
Military  Appreciation  Day  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  support  that  our  men  and 
women  in  the  mlliUry  need  and  appreciate. 
I  solicit  your  continued  support  and  best 
efforts  In  this  regard  as  we  strive  to  ensure 
this  Nation  a  strong,  ready  and  responsive 
quality  Army.  I  know  the  Army  can  count 
on  you;  and  you  can  count  on  the  Army 
as  always. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  what  a  personal 
pleasure  It  has  been  to  Join  you  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr,  AspiNALL,  from  close  of  business 
on  March  9  to  March  20.  1972.  on  ac- 
count of  trip  to  Micronesia,  semiofficial, 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  March  9, 
1972,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimoas  consent.  permi.s.sion  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  followliig  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entered.  wa,s  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoRSYTHE  I  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr.  Halpirn.  for  10  minutes,   today 

Mr.   Miller   of  Ohio,   for   5   minutes 
today, 

'The  followmg  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest   of    Mr.   Mazzold    to    revise   and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:  i 
Mr,  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Ml'.  AspiN.  for  10  minutes,  lodav. 
Mr.  Ale.\ander.  for  10  minutes,  todav 
Mr.    Burke    of   Massachusetts,    for  "5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FVlton,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Staggers,  for   10  minutes,  todav 
Mr.  Boggs,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  todav 
Mr.   McFall.   for   15   minutes,   todav. 
Mr.  PoDELL,  for  15  minutes,  today  " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permis.sion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Nedzi,  and  to  include  extraneous 

material. 

Mr.  McMillan,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Landrum  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  his  colloquv  with  Mrs 
Green  of  Oregon. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  FoRSYTHE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  » 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr,  Bob  Wh.son  m  two  instances 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL. 
Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  McClure  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  five  instances 

Mr  HosMER  in  two  in.'^tances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Veysey  m  nine  instances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Lluan. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  in.'^tances. 

Mr.  Derhin.^ki  in  two  insUinces. 

Mr.  Dellenback  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Hunt. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mi  ,  McClory. 

Mr,  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr,  WvMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nei.sen. 

Mr.  McCoLLisTER  in  five  instances. 

Mr    ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 
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Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

The  following  Members  '  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mazzolu  and  to  include  extrane- 
)us  matter: ' 

Mr.  Thompson-  of  N\w  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  OHara. 

Mr.  Gonz-alez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fr.aser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dow  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagax  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  three  in- 
tances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   Burke  of   Massachusetts  in   two 
ilistances. 

Mr.  M.AHOV. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Ftltcn  m  two  m.stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  m  five  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Annvnzio  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.   RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania   m  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Harringto.v. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  m  three  in-'-tances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  m  two  instances 


Thursday.  March  9, 
noon. 


1972.  at  12  o'clock 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tie  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 

:Kid,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S   1058    An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 

-•'jdjiistment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
the    Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement 

.■"jet  of  1937,  so  as  to  authorize  certain  grape- 
uit  marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an 

ak=;e5sment  against  handlers  for  the  purpose 
'  financing  a  marketing  promotion  program 
)  also  provide  for  a  credit  against  such  as- 

>  -s-sment  In  the  case  of  handlers  who  expend 

directly    for    marketing    promotion,    to    the 

Committee   on   Agriculture. 


$ENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 

tlire  to  an  enrolled  .ioint  resolution  of 

ie  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S-J.  Res.   190.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

rbr  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  Commis- 

on  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United 

States,   and   for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I   move 
lat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was   agreed   to:    accord- 
ihglv  t  at  5  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.  > , 
the    House    adjourned    until    tomorrow, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
I  ETC. 

1716.  Under  clause  2  of  rtile  XXIV,  a 
communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  request 
for  an  appropriation  to  pay  claims  and 
judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States  'H.  Doc.  No.  92-262 1  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  11773.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  135  of  title  4  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  to  exclude  the  personnel  records, 
home  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  MetropoUtau 
Police  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  the  records  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion; with  amendments  iRept.  No.  92-903). 
Referred  to  the  Hou.=e  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  H  R.  9802.  .A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
payment  of  the  District's  equitable  portions 
of  the  costs  of  reservoirs  on  the  Potomac 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. iRept.  No.  92-9041.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H  R.  11417.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Rail  Pa.ssenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Railro.id  Passenger  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  railroad  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-9051.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union, 

Mr.  McMILL.AN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  H  R,  13533  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  .^ct 
of  1945  to  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of 
public  utilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  certain  costs  resulting  from  urban  re- 
newal; to  provide  for  reimbursement  of  pub- 
lic utilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
certain  costs  resulting  from  Federal-.ild  sys- 
tem programs;  and  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
.ict  approved  June  11.  1878  i  providing  a  per- 
manent government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;, and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept  No  92- 
906  I .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  McMILL.AN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  H,R,  12410.  .\  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  evidentiary  use  of  prior  incon- 
sistent statements  by  wltne.sses  in  trials  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amendment 
(Rept,  No  92-6071,  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  W'hole  House  on  the  State  of 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R,  13560.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  First  US,  International  Trans- 
fxjrtation  Exposition  (Rept.  No.  92-908).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,    Mr.    Anderson    of    Ten- 
nessee,   Mr.    Begich,    Mr.    Blanton, 
Mr.     BuRLisoN     of     Missouri,     Mr! 
Burton,  Mr.  Caffeby,  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dun- 
CAN,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Mat- 
stiNAGA,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Melcheb. 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Runnels, 
Mr.    Symington,    Mr.    Thone,    Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.  13634.  A  bUl  to  establish  more  effective 
community  planning  and  development  pro- 
grams   (and   expand   the   related   provisions 
of  existing  programs)    with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  assistance  to  small  communities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danielson,      Mr.      Denholm,      Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr,  Hungate,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
H.R.  13635.  A  bill  to  establish  more  effec- 
tive community  planning  and  development 
programs  (and  expand  the  related  provisions 
of  existing  programs)  with  particular  empha- 
sis  upon  assistance  to  small   communities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Pickle,   Mr.    Pike,    Mr.    Rooney   of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Yatron,  and 
Mr.  Zablocki)  ; 
H.R.  13636.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds,    or    authorizes    the    Impounding    of 
funds,    and    to   provide    a   procedure    under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  approve  the  President's  action 
or  require  the  President  to  cease  such  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  13637.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  Febru- 
ary 1973  in  honor  of  the  500th  anniversary 
of    the    birth    of    Nicholas    Copernicus — the 
great  Polish  astronomer  and  father  of  modern 
science;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN   (for  himself,  Mrs.  Ab- 
ZUG.    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.   Brasco,   Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Fas- 
CELL,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  'Virginia, 
Mrs,  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Heinz,   Mr.  Horton,  Mr.   Lent,  Mr. 
McKay,    Mr.   Meeds,    Mr.    Miller   of 
California,      Mr.      Mollohan,      Mr. 
O'Hara.    Mr.    Perkins.    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Tiernan.  and 
Mr,  Veysey)  ; 
H.R.   13638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Safety  Act  of   1966  to  au- 
thorize design  standards  for  schoolbuses,  to 
require  certain  standards  be  established  for 
schoolbuses,  to  require  the  investigation  of 
certain   schoolbus  accidents,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wyd- 
LER  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  13639.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to    authorize    design    standards    for   school- 
buses,  to  require  certain  standards  be  estab- 
lished for  schoolbuses,  to  require  the  Inves- 
tigation of  certain  schoolbus  accidents,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and    Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT; 
H.R.   13640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire  the   Secretary   of  Labor   to   recognize 
the  difference   In  hazards  to  employees  be- 
tween the  heavy  construction  Industry  and 
the  light  residential  construction  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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H.R.  13641.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
Home  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT; 

H.R.  13642.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67 
(relating  to  retired  pay  for  nonregular  serv- 
ice) of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  retired  pay  at  reduced 
percentages  to  persons,  otherwise  eligible,  at 
age  50,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13643.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  include  elected 
school  board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CELLER; 

H.R,  13644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13645.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  113 
and  117  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  district  courts  to  order  the  service 
of  documents  and  the  taking  of  depositions 
in  foreign  countries,  upon  the  application  of 
administrative  tribunals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13646.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  position 
of  crier-clerk  within  the  judicial  branch  of 
th?  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jxidiciary. 

H  R.  13647.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  wlthln- 
grade  salary  increase  plan  for  secretaries  to 
circuit  and  district  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY; 

H.R.  13648.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  un- 
married individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr'  DELLENBACK  (for  himself. 
Mr.  QtriE,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho)  ; 

H.R.  13649.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
solidation and  coordination  of  all  Federal 
child  care  and  child  development  programs 
and  to  insure  that  they  will  be  effective  to 
attain  their  intended  objectives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HR.  13650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependents;  to  the  Commltttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    DORN; 

HR,  13651  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt any  nonmanufacturing  business,  or 
any  business  having  25  or  less  employees,  In 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards  cre- 
ated under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

HR.  13652.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  desig- 
nation in  braille  indicating  the  denomina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.   FULTON; 

HR,  13653,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the 
resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  In 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HR.  13654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit 
sales  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GETTYS; 

H.R.  13655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  US  C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide  that   under   certain   circumstances   ex- 


clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ; 
H.R.   13656.  A  bUl  to  prohibit   tampering 
■with  odometers  on  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO; 
H.R.    13657.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act,   relating   to 
food  additives;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13658.  A  bill  to  retain  May  30  as 
Memorial  Day  and  November  11  as  Veterans 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr,  Bur- 
ton,  Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Collins 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Han- 
sen   of    Idaho,    Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr. 
Helstoski,   Mr.   Kemp,  Mr.   Leggett, 
Mr.   Link,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Pepper, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr,  Rya.n,  Mr.  Rv.nnels, 
Mr,   Sarbanes,   Mr.   Symington,   and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  ; 
H.R.  13659.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  projects  for  the  dental  health  of 
children   to  increase   the  number  of  dental 
auxUlarles,    to    Increase    the    availability    of 
dental  care  through   efficient  use  of  dental 
personnel,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R.  13660.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture   to  release  on   behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  New  York  and 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  In- 
terests in  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such 
State,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  sell 
such  land;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.   HASTINGS    (for   hUnself   and 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  13661.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  designate  the  Daniel 
Reed  Library  at  the  State  University  College 
of  Fredonla  In  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  as  a  depository 
library;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr, 
BiESTER.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Brovhill 
of   North    Carolina,   Mr.   Danielson, 
Mr.     FUENZEL,     Mr.     Gibbons.     Mrs. 
Grasso,    Mr,    Halpern,    Mr.    Hanna, 
Mr.    Hastings.   Mr,    Lent.    Mr.   Maz- 
zoli. Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel.  Mr  Roe.  Mr,  Sandman.  Mr.  Vey- 
sey, and  Mr.   Ware)  : 
H.R.  13662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  JONES  of  Tennessee 
H.R.  i3663.  A  bill  to  enable  wheat  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  end-product  manu- 
facturers of  wheat  foods  to  work  togther  to 
establish,  finance,  and  administer  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  education,  and 
promotion  to  maintain  and  expand  markets 
for  wheat  and  wheat  products  for  use  as 
human  foods  within  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  KARTH: 
H.R,  13664  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rf 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  au- 
thorize the  refund  of  tax  on  distilled  spir- 
its, wines,  r;ctified  products  and  beer  lost 
or  rendered  unmarketable  due  to  fire,  flood, 
casualty,  or  other  disaster,  or  breakage,  de- 
struction or  other  damai?e  (excluding  theft) 
resulting  from  vandalism  or  malicious  mis- 
chief while  held  for  sale;  to  the  Commutee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  13665,  A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Youth  Commissioner  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  establish  the  Youth  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr,  MINSH.ALL; 
HR,  13666,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiid 
Meai.b 

By  Mr,  RARICK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ab- 
bitt,    Mr,    Daniel    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
RoussELOT.       Mr.       Stephens,       Mr. 
Hagan,  Mr,  Stuckev.  Mr,  Dulski,  Mr. 
Mathis     of     Georgia.     Mr.     Mont- 
gomery.   Mr     .Ashbrouk,    Mr     Hun- 
gate. Mr.  Denholm,  Mr    Myers.  Mr. 
Brinkley.  Mr    Crane,  Mr    Nichols. 
Mr.     Flowers.     Mr.     Bergland.    Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,   Mr.  Zion.  Mr. 
Landgrebe,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  McMil- 
lan, and  Mr,  .Spencei  . 
HR.    13667     A    bill    to    provide    for    paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  des- 
ignation   In    braille   indicating   the   denomi- 
nation;   to  the  Committee  on   BankUig  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr     RARICK     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hali'ern.  Mr.  Ware.  Mr    Dowdy,  Mr. 
HosMFR.  Mr    Morse.  Mr,  Steiger  of 
Arizona .  Mr,    Archer,    Mr,    Mikva. 
Mr.   Byro.n.  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Sebel- 
lus.   Mr.  Melcher,   Mr    Carter.   Mr. 
Brown   of   Michigan.   Mr,   Sand.ma.v. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado.  Mrs,  Hansin  of  Was>-.- 
Ington,   Mr.   Davis   of   Georgia,   and 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.    13668    A    bUl    to   provide  for  paper 
inoney  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  desig- 
nation  in   braUle   Indicating  the   denoniu.a- 
llon;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By     Mr.     RARICK     (for    himself,     Mr 
RoDiNo,    Mr.    Dent.    Mr.    FHduntain. 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  : 
H.R.    13669.    A    bill    to    provide    for    paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  de.>- 
ignatlon  in  braille  Indicating  the  denomina- 
tion;   to    the    CommJtt^:-e    o:i    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thompso.n  of  Georgia)  : 
HR.  13670.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  to  reenact  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms .Act.  to  make  the  use  of  a  firearm  to 
commit  certain  felomes  a  Federal  crime 
where  that  ttse  violates  State  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr,   SEBELIUS: 
HR.  13671,  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  which  relate  to  the  check  off  procedure 
for  financing  presidential  election  campaign; 
to  the  (^mniittee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    STRATTON; 
H,R,  13672,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establi-sh  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for    renewal    of    broadcast    licenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request  i 
(for      himself,      Mr,      Carney.      Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.   Dorn,   Mr    Dulski. 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mrs. 
Grasso,    Mrs     Heckler    of    Massa- 
chusetts, Mr   Helstoski,  Mrs    Hicks 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr,    Hillis,    Mr. 
PuciNSKi.  Mr,  Satterfield,  Mr,  Say- 
lor.  Mr    Scott,  Mr.  TT:AGtT:  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr,    Winn,    Mr.    Wolff.    Mr 
Wylie,  and  Mr    Zwachi  : 
H.R.  13673    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Stat«.s  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment     of    veterans    in    State    veterans' 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Veterans'   Affairs. 

By    Mr     THOMPSON   of    Georgia    (for 

himself,      Mr.      Pettis.      and      Mr. 

Springer)  : 

HR   13674,  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 

States  Code,  to  prohibit  any  officer  or  em- 
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of  an  air  carrier  to  pay  muiiey  to  any 
on  account  of  any  attempt  or  threat 

ack,  damage,   or   destroy   any   aircraft 

ed  by  such  air  carrier,  and  for  other 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr    TIERNAN: 
13u75.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
of  the  Unlt€d  States  to  provide  for 

jty-free   entry   of   mica   film.s,    to   the 

ittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  WOLFF. 
13673.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
nicatlons  Commission  to  investigate 
lean  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  and 

ssldlaries:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 

and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr,  ZION: 

13677,  A  bin   to  amend   the  Federal 
Commission  Act  i  15  US  C.  41 1  to  pro- 
hat   under   certain   circumstances   ex- 
territorial arrangements  shall  not  be 

unlawful;     to    the    Committee    on 
ate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mrs,  ABZUG 

13678,  A  bill  to  amend  the  national 
loan    program    to    provide    that    the 

ions  of  student  borrowers  to  make 
ts  on  their  loans  shall  be  suspended 

they  are  performing  alternative  serv- 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act; 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr  BERGLAND  (for  himself,  Mr 
Obey,  Mr.  Link.  Mr  Abourezk,  Mr, 
Smfth  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr, 
Andrews,  Mr  Rocsh.  Mr  Thone. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr,  H.amilton,  Mr,  Mc- 
CoBMACK.  Mr  Denholm,  Mr  Fraser, 
Mr  Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  Roy,  Mr  McMillan,  Mr,  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr,  Foley  i  : 

13679,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
t  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  require  the 

of   Agriculture    to    make   advance 
Us     to     producers     participating     in 
and  feed  grain  programs;  to  the  Corn- 
on  Agriculture, 
By  Mr  BRAY: 

13680,  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 

:e  of  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Dav; 
Committee  on  the  Judiclarv, 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

13681,  A  bill  to  promote  development 
expansion      of      community      schools 

out  the  United  States;   to'  the  Com- 
on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr  HOGAN: 

13682,  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
States  Code  to  define  and  limit  the 

onary  rule  in  Federal  criminal  pro- 
;s;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 
By  Mr,  KEMP : 

13683,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
t  of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
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py  Mr    KOCH   I  for  himself.  Mr,  Col- 
lins  of   Illinois,    Mr    Reid,   Mr,    De- 
laney.    Mr,   Dow.    Mrs,    Grasso.   Mr. 
HORTON,  and  Mr   Mazzold  : 
13684.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Urban 
■^  Tansportation  Act  of   1964   to  provide 
■  -cy  grants  for  operating  subsidies  to 
mass   tra.jportatijn   systems   on    the 
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basis  of  passengers  serviced;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   KYROS: 

H  R  13385  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7.  title 
24,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
c'jsc  of  setting  Government-issued  grave 
markers,  not  to  exceed  $100.  be  borne  bv  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    NELSEN: 

H  R  13686,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr   PURCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr, 

F'RENZEL) 

HR.  13687,  A  bill  to  enable  wheat  produc- 
ers, proce.sscrs,  ai.d  end-product  manufac- 
turers of  wheat  foods  to  work  together  to 
establish,  finance,  and  administer  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  education,  and 
promotion  to  maintain  and  expand  markets 
for  wheat  and  wheat  products  for  use  as 
human  floods  withm  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  SLACK: 
HR  13688  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  m  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  industry  and  the 
light  residential  cjnstruciion  Industry:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor' 

By  Mr,  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr,  Min- 
SHALL,  Mr,  MosHER,  Mr,  Seibekling, 
Mr,  J,  WiLUAM  Stanton.  Mr,  James 
V   Stanton,  and  Mr,  Stokes)  : 
HR,    13689    A    bill    to   amend   the   act   of 
August  13,  1946.  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, to  Include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  CLEVELAND: 
H.J.  Res.   1094.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  into  methods  of  sig- 
nificantly   simplifying    Federal    income    tax 
return  forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr  EGKH.ARDT: 
H.J.  Res.   1095.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  1972  as  ■National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month'  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  GALIFIANAKIS 
H,J,  Res,  1096,  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize   and    request    the    President    to    is-sue    a 
proclamation    designating    the    period    from 
March    12.   1972.  through   March   19.   1972.  as 
■•International  Demolay  Week  ';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr  COLLIER: 
H.    Res    880-   Resolution   commending   the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  Its  60th  birthday;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  FOLEY : 
H,  Res,  881,  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  full  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Farmers 
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Home  Administration's  rarm  operating  loan 
program  and  waste  facility  grant  program 
authorized  by  the  ConaoUdated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  be  released 
and  made  avaUable  by  the  admlnlstrallon 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  these  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr,  GALIFIANAKIS: 
H,  Res,  882.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  full  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
farm  operating  loan  program  and  waste  fa- 
cility grant  program  authorized  by  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961.  be  released  and  made  available  by 
the  administration  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  these  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr  GROSS: 
H,  Res,  883.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  suspend,  in  accordance 
with  section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance and  certain  sales  to  Thailand  for  its 
failure  to  take  adequate  steps  to  control  the 
illegal  traffic  of  opium  through  Its  borders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  884.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of    the    House    with    respect    to    the    Soviet 
Union's  violations  of  human  rights  and  basic 
freedoms,  in  contravention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H,  Res,  885.  Resolution  providing  expenses 
for   the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.    Collins    of    Illinois.    Mr.    Van 
Deerlin,   Mrs.   Chisholm.  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  St  Gehmain.  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
Delanet,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Kluczynski, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Terhy.  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Addabbo.  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier)  : 
H.  Res.  886.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   that    the 
President  should  suspend.  In  accordance  with 
section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  economic  and  military  assistance  and 
certain  sales  to  Thailand  for  Its  failure  to 
take   adequate   steps   to   control   the   Illegal 
traffic  of  opium  through  Its  borders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Dellcms.  Mr.  Seibek- 
ling and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.  Res.  887.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of    the   House   of   Representatives    that    the 
President  should  suspend,  in  accordance  with 
section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  economic  and  military  assistance  and 
certain  sales  to  ThaUand  for  its  failure  to 
take   adequate   steps   to   control   the   illegal 
traffic  of  opium  through  Its  borders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


Hon.  goodloe  e.  byron 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  tJiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 

,  the  House  of  Representatives 

landmark  legislation  in  the  field 

rurtal  development,  one  of  the  most 

important  pieces  of  legislation  to  pass 


Mr 
23 
passec 
of 
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this  chamber  in  the  92d  Congress.  I 
refer  to  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972. 

This  bill.  H.R.  12931.  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  will  go  far  in  reversing  the  recent 
trend  for  the  rural  population  to  move  to 
the  cities.  I  was  happy  to  see  this  bill 
pass  the  House  overwhelmingly  by  a 
voice  vote.  I  would  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  with  equal  dispatch  in  passing  the 
Rural  Development  Act  so  that  It  can  be- 
come public  law  this  year.  With  75  per- 


cent of  our  population  living  on  2  per- 
cent of  the  land,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  obvious. 

The  first  goal  of  the  Riu-al  Develop- 
ment Act  is  to  slow  down  the  need  for 
rural  residents  to  leave  their  homes  be- 
cause of  poor  living  conditions.  We  can- 
not guarantee  them  a  good  income.  That 
is  not  what  this  bill  undertakes  to  do. 
But  it  does  attempt  to  give  those  in  rural 
areas  better  living  conditions  and  to  that 
extent  make  it  practical  to  live  in  rural 
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areas.  If  we  can  do  this — and  I  think 
we  can — we  must  try  to  make  It  desirable 
and  possible  for  the  people  to  return  to 
rural  America. 

How  does  this  bill  try  to  deal  with  this 
monumental  task?  It  proposes  to  work 
through  two  existing  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  The  bill  gives  the 
FHA  new  areas  of  responsibility.  It  au- 
thorizes loans  to  rural  residents,  in- 
cluding farmers,  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate small  businesses  in  rural  areas,  to  try 
to  create  jobs  in  those  areas. 

It  authorizes  loans  to  industry  which 
will  locate  in  rural  areas,  taking  special 
care  to  prohibit  industrial  pirating  from 
urban  areas.  These  loans  must  be  geared 
to  improving  the  environmental  climate 
of  rural  America  by  creating  employ- 
ment and  otherwise  improving  life  in 
rural  areas. 

Loans  are  also  authorized  for  com- 
munity services  and  facilities  such  as  fire 
houses,  equipment,  ambulances,  and  res- 
cue equipment.  Civic  centers  can  be  built 
with  these  loans. 

Recognizing  that  it  is  vital  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  combat  and  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  the  environment, 
the  bill  authorizes  loans  and  grants  for 
pollution  abatement.  In  line  with  the 
new  Federal  standards  for  meat  process- 
ing plants,  financing  is  provided  to  help 
small  meat  packers  remain  in  business  by 
meeting  Federal  standards. 

The  bin  increases  the  amoimt  of  money 
authorized  for  small  community  water 
and  sewer  programs.  The  House  voted  on 
the  floor  to  raise  this  level  from  $200 
million  to  $500  million. 

The  small  watershed  and  the  resource, 
conservation  and  development  programs 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are 
made  more  flexible  by  providing  assist- 
ance in  such  areas  as  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply,  water  quality  man- 
agement, pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol, and  other  areas  such  as  fire  protec- 
tion and  solid  waste  disposal. 

This  is  really  an  excellent  bill,  which  I 
feel  sure,  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  rural  areas  and  help  make  America 
in  general  a  better  place  to  live. 


THOMAS  GARRIQUE  MASARYK 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  7 
is  the  122d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Garrique  Masaryk — statesman, 
scholar,  journalist,  and  philosopher. 
Masaryk,  recognized  as  the  father  of 
modem  Czechoslovakia,  epitomized  the 
many  virtues  of  his  people.  His  accom- 
plishments firmly  establish  him  as  one  of 
the  premier  figures  in  the  struggle  for 
self-determination  and  personal  freedom 
during  the  past  100  years. 

Czechoslovakia,  reborn  after  300  years 
of  rule  by  the  Austrian  monarchy  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I,  is  comprised  of  re- 
markable people  who  have  continually 
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clung  to  high  goals  and  firm  moral  pur- 
poses. More  than  any  other  individual, 
Masaryk — through  his  moral  Eind  politi- 
cal leadership — drew  together  these  peo- 
ple and  helped  them  form  a  state  which 
symbolized  democracy  in  Central  Eu- 
rope in  the  years  folowlng  World  War  I. 

Masaryk  embodied  great  ideals.  More 
important,  he  lived  by  the  ideals  he  held. 
His  entire  life  was  a  constant  search  for 
truth  in  whatever  he  undertook.  His  ac- 
complishments constitute  a  long  and  im- 
pressive list.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
journalists  of  his  day.  A  respected  and 
open-minded  scholar,  and  professor  at 
Charles  University,  Masaryk  influenced 
those  individuals  who  would  lead  Czecho- 
slovakia in  the  hall  of  nations.  As  one  of 
the  leading  philosophers  of  his  day. 
Masaryk  combined  a  moral  and  religious 
humanitarianism  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  individual  in  society.  As  a  statesman, 
Masaryk  not  only  helped  secure  his  coun- 
try's independence,  but  at  the  age  of  68. 
began  a  term  of  17  years  as  President  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Relying  on  his  own  beliefs  and  on  the 
teachings  of  the  great  Czechs  of  the  past, 
Masaryk  emphasized  the  distinct  na- 
tionalism of  his  people.  While  helping  to 
create  and  nurture  the  revitalized  Czech 
consciousness,  Masaryk  at  the  same  time 
believed  that  democracy  was  the  neces- 
sary continuation  of  the  Czech  tradi- 
tions of  Jan  Hus  and  others.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  leading  national  figures  of 
the  day  made  Masaryk  the  leading 
spokesman  for  Czechoslovakian  national 
independence  at  the  tjeginning  of  World 
War  I.  Joined  by  such  distinguished  na- 
tionalists as  Eduard  Benes  and  Milan 
Stefanik,  Masaryk  initiated  an  interna- 
tional campaign  to  acquaint  the  Allies 
and  the  people  with  the  Cz;echoslovakian 
cause.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  wai*, 
Masaryk  had  become  recognized  as  a 
great  leader  among  statesmen. 

His  achievements  as  President  of 
Czechoslovakia  have  Immeasurable  sig- 
nificance. The  brilliance,  sincerity,  and 
inherent  goodness  of  the  man  were  not 
affected  by  the  increased  and  burden- 
some responsibilities  envolved  in  creat- 
ing and  recreating  a  new  nation  state. 
Yet,  throughout  these  times,  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  ideals  which  had  guided 
him  throughout  life. 

We  can  learn  much  from  this  great 
hero  of  democracy.  His  words  are  a  testi- 
mony to  the  essential  idea  to  which  we 
Americans  must  continually  address 
ourselves : 

Democracy  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  Justice  and  to 
realize  man's  love  for  man. 

Moreover,  he  corisidered  democracy 
the  p>olitlcal  form  of  the  humane  ideal. 
In  other  remarks,  Masaj-yk  challenges  all 
freedom-loving  men: 

Democracy  Is  not  alone  a  form  of  state  and 
of  administration.  It  Is  a  philosophy  of  life 
and  an  outlook  upon  the  world. 

The  life  of  Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  dedi- 
cated to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  na- 
tionalism of  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
democratic  ideal,  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us,  a  source  of  great  pride  for  all 
Czechoslovakians,  and  a  message  of  hope 
for  mankind. 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  the  weekly 
news  bulletin  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission.  The  bulletin  is 
compiled  and  written  by  the  staff  of  the 
ARBC  communications  committee. 

The  bulletin  follows: 

Bicentennial  Bulletin,  March  6.  1972 

A  feasibility  plan  for  a  network  of  Bicen- 
tennial Parks  win  commence  soon,  so  that 
the  results  may  be  presented  to  the  full 
ARBC  "for  consideration  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,"  as  directed  by  a  resolution  that 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  ARBC  on 
February  21.  As  requested.  ARBC  Chairman 
David  J.  Mahoney  presented  the  Bicentennial 
Parks  concept  and  the  resolution  to  the 
Governors  and  their  representatives  at  the 
National  Governor's  Conference  and  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Conference. 

At  the  full  Commission  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 21.  the  battle  against  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
received  the  official  recognition  of  the  ARBC 
as  part  of  its  national  bicentennial  program. 
In  Its  resolution  the  ARBC  also  awarded  use 
of  the  official  ,';\mbol  to  the  National  Me(i:cal 
Association  In  the  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
eugenic  disease  which  affects  at  least  10^7  of 
the  Nations  black  population.  NM,A  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Emerson  C.  Walden  noted,  "that  by 
Unking  their  goals  with  ours,  both  the  NMA 
and  the  ARBC  will  reinforce  in  American 
minds  that  there  does  exist  a  real  commit- 
ment In  the  Interest  of  human  lives  and 
health  which  underlies  the  Bicentennial  com- 
memoration and  reflects  the  relevance  of  that 
commemoration." 

The  Rhode  Island  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, under  Chairman  George  F.  McDonald. 
Jr  .  held  a  Bicentennial  Planning  town  meet- 
ing at  Rhode  Island  College  on  S.^turd^iy, 
February  26.  Governor  Frank  Ijelcht  and  citi- 
zens from  all  parts  of  Rhode  I.<-!and  Joined 
Chairman  McEKjnald  In  furthering  plans  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  many  Revolu- 
tionary 'War  events  In  that  state.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  meeting  wi^  the  slide 
presentation  by  Michael  Kreekl  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Illustrating  his 
Innovative   ideas   for   the   Bicentennial 

Florida  Lieutenant  Governor  Tom  .Adams 
has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Florida 
ARBC  by  Governor  Reubln  Askew,  to  suc- 
ceed Pat  Dod.son  who  remains  a  member  of 
the  Commission.  Lt.  Governor  Adams  serves 
as  Florida's  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  Is 
directly  responsible  for  the  state  ARBC  and 
all  bicentennial  activities. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  McCor:nick  of  the  .ARBC  was 
the  main  speaker  .it  a  dinner  for  the  25  top 
winners  of  a  Bicentennial  model  building 
contest  sfwnsored  by  the  Building  Contrac- 
tors Association  of  New  Jersey  on  February 
19.  The  assignment  for  the  contest  which 
was  open  to  hie.h  scliool  students  was  "Create 
by  design  and  construct  a  model  of  the  build- 
ing that  will  be  the  New  Jersey  Pavilion  In 
the  1976  Blcentennlril  ExpHjsltlon."  First  place 
prize  of  $500  went  to  William  Sltler  and 
Bruce  Muiler.  sophomores  at  North  Warren 
Regional  High  School.  The  winning  models 
were  displayed  at  the  State  Museum  In  Tten- 
ton.  N,J, 

"The  Spirit  of  '76  Committee"  of  the 
American  Legion  met  In  'Washington  during 
the  Legion's  annual  winter  meeting  and  Di- 
rector Jack  I  LeVant  was  Invited  to  brief 
the    nine    member    group.    John    A.    Jones, 
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airman    cf    the    'Spirit    Committee'    and 
Ills  Hull,   Assistant   Executive  Director  of 
Legion  both  pledged  their  support  to  the 
tlon's  200th  anniversary  celebration.  The 
hour   meeting   was   filled   with   the   ex- 
h|ange  of  program  ideas  between  the  Legion 
the  ARBC.  The  "Spirit  of   '76  Commit- 
has  been  charged  by  the  full  member- 
p   of  the  American   Legion   to  develop   a 
ional  program  of  involvement  for  2.7  mli- 
plus  members,  and  Its  one  mUUon  auxll- 
The  Legion   will   conduct   its   1975   Na- 
1  Convention   in   Philadelphia. 
Arthur    C.    Kaufmann,    Chairman    of    the 
endence  National  Historical  Park  Ad- 
iory    Commission,    Philadelphia,    has    an- 
.inced  that  the  Liberty  Bell  will  be  moved 
the  bicentennial  from  Independence  Hall 
a  new  bell  tower  within  Independence 
some  two  blocks  away.  The  new  struc- 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1974  to 
vide  greater  exposure  for  the  crowds  ex- 
ted  for  the  bicentennial  and  also  to  pro- 
B  greater  security  for  the  national  treas- 
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vannah.  Georgia's  elegant  Customhouse, 

ay  Street  landmark  since   1852.  has  been 

igr.ated     an    Historic    Customhouse    and 

part  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs'  con- 

ution  to  the  Bicentennial  Era. 

Maryland    Environment, il    Trust    has 

un  a  Bicentennial  program  to  encourage 

restoration    of    the    Free    State's    rivers 

streams    to    the    condition    in    which 

existed   at    tiie    time    of    the    American 

olution.   In  announcing  "a  living  Bicen- 

[nal  program,"  Trust  Chairman  George  S. 

s  sated.  "The  important  thing  about  this 

m  as  It  relates  to  the  Bicentennial  is 

stream-rr-er  restoration  and  conserva- 

can  be  contemporary  and  important  to 

iv's  environmeiit^ii    problems." 

five-man     Bicentennial      Coordinating 

ittee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Le^s- 

e  Council  of  the  Speech  Communication 

lation  to  provide  the  Asciociation  lead- 

ip  in  planning  and  implementing  a  com- 

nsive   bicentennial  program  in   1976.  A 

range  of  potential  activities  is  currently 

g  considered   by   the   committee,   which 

meet  for  the  second  time  in  Chicago  this 

th. 

e    Lafe    Affair    Has    Almost    Broken    My 
t,  a  book  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
Revolution    m   the   Southern   col- 
will  t>e  published  in  the  Spring  of  1972 
Ohatam.  Press.  The  book  traces  the  careers 
e  4  leading  protagonists  Lord  Cornwallis 
Col.   Tarleton  on   the  British   side  and 
.  Nathaniel  Greene  and  Gen.  Daniel  Mor- 
on the  American  side. 
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TAIWAN  TRADE  TO  SURPASS  THAT 
OF  MAIhTLAND  IN   1972 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  7.  1972 


V.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  fxtend  my  remarks  I  include  an  in- 
terejstms;  and  revealma:  article  which  re- 

y  appeared  in  Free  China  Weekly. 

ollows: 

'AN  Trade  to  Surpass  that  of  Mainland 

IN    1972 

)ng    Yi-ting.    director    of    the    Board    of 

Foreign  Trade,  said  Feb.  23  that  the  Republic 

lina's  foreign  trade  will  surpass  that  of 

hlna  mainland  before  the  end  of  this 


Speak 


me 
ir  a 


ing  at  a  press  conference  at  the  Gov- 
nt  Information  Office.  Wong  said  free 
's  two-way  trade  soared  to  US$4. 08  bU- 
n  1971,  up  US«1,03  billion  over  1970.  The 
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foreign  trade  of  the  mainland  under  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
was  about  US$4.7  billion  last  year. 

Wong  predicted  that  the  Republic  of 
China's  foreign  trade  will  continue  to  grow 
rapidly. 

"Within  two  or  three  years,"  he  said,  "our 
countrj-  will  become  the  No.  2  trade  power  in 
Asia,  second  only  to  Japan." 

The  United  States,  which  bought  US$880 
million  worth  of  Taiwan  products  last  year, 
remained  the  country's  biggest  trade  partner. 
A  favorable  balance  of  US$290  million  was 
registered  for  the  Republic  of  China. 

Exports  to  the  United  State.s  accounted  for 
41.1  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  he  said 

The  foreign  trade  director  said  free  China 
will  have  to  sell  more  metals,  machinery  and 
electronic  products  to  the  U.S.  from  now  on 
because  of  the  import  control  on  textiles  by 
the  U.S. 

Other  top  trade  partners  of  free  China  tn 
1971  were  Japan,  Hongkong  and  Germany. 

Canada  was  listed  fourth  on  the  list,  with 
imports  from  Taiwan  of  US$113  million. 

Wong  said  the  Republic  of  China  is  doing 
whatever  it  can  to  narrow  the  trade  gap  with 
Japan,  which  soared  to  US$500  million  last 
year  m  iavor  of  the  island  empire. 

Meanwhile,  the  China  Credit  Service 
iCCS)  predicted  that  free  China's  foreign 
trade  will  reach  US$5,400  million  this  vear. 

In  Its  ROC  T'ade  Forecasts  for  1072.  CCS 
said  Chinese  exjxDrto  will  amount  to  US$2,870 
million  and  imports  to  US$2,530  million,  re- 
sulting in  a  favorable  trade  balance  of 
US$340  million. 

The  CCS  projection  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  official  prediction.  Government 
leaders  liad  predicted  a  growth  rate  of  around 
20  per  cent  for  the  current  year. 

Last  year,  free  China's  two  way  trade 
amounted  to  some  US$4,000  million  with  a 
surplus  of  US$180  million. 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF    MI.N.ME,S')rA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  on  ,7an- 
uai-y  5,  1972,  the  ad\'i.sory  board,  Stan- 
ford University  is.sued  its  decusion  in  the 
matter  of  Prof.  H.  Brace  Franklin. 

The  decision  of  the  board  tliat  Frank- 
lin should  be  immediately  dismissed  was 
subsequently  accepted  by  the  university's 
president,  Richard  W.  Lyman,  and  the 
Stanford  board  of  trustees. 

As  Dr.  Lyman  pointed  out  in  his  Feb- 
raary-  2,3  remarks  before  the  San  Jose 
Stanford  Alumni  Club.  di.sciplinai-y  cases 
against  tenui-ed  faculty  members  are  not 
numerous.  This  makes  each  ca.se  e.spe- 
cially  important  and  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  univei-sity's  position  in 
the  Franklin  case  be  tmderstood. 

A  colleague  recently  described  Lj'man 
as  having  the  seldom  seen  combination 
of  stamina,  high  intelligence,  and  great 
compassion.  I  understand  that  this  de- 
scription is  not  overdone.  Lyman's  San 
Jose  remarks  which  follow  testify  to  his 
imderstanding  of  what  a  university  is 
and  the  challenges  it  fac^s 
The  remarks  follow. 

Remarks  bv  Rzcu\rd  W    Lyman 
What  the  Chairman  has  .said  in  that  very 
generous  introduction  may  well  be  true,  al- 


though I  often  wonder  where  courage  ends 
and  foolhardiness  begins. 

The  hardest  thing  that  a  University  Presi- 
dent has  to  do,  I  think.  Is  to  try  to  bridge 
the  yawning  canyons  of  noncommunication 
among  the  various  groups  that  comprise  or 
care  about  the  University.  In  many  ways  he 
IS  m  the  i>est  position  to  see  how  all  the 
pieces  fit  together.  He  is  in  the  best  position 
to  understand  how  differently  the  various 
groups  perceive  the  University,  its  nature 
purpc-se.  and  problems.  Students,  alumni, 
statf  members,  faculty,  not  to  mention  non- 
Unlversity  but  crucial  elements  like  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  government — these  grouns 
are  all  diverse  within  themselves,  of  course; 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  generalization 
about  student  attitudes  that  would  hold  true 
across  the  whole  student  body,  for  example. 
But  among  the  groups  there  are  also  great 
dliferences.  And  at  times  I  come  close  to  de- 
spair in  facing  the  task  of  helping  them 
towards  some  mutual  understanding. 

I've  perhaps  been  particularly  conscious  of 
this  lately,  when  several  Issues  have  been 
r.\ised  about  which  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion have  been  so  great  that  attempts  at  ex- 
planation of  one  to  another  seem  all  but 
hopeless.  The  arguments  over  the  Indian 
symbol;  the  protracted,  often  embittered, 
and  soul-wracking  controversy  over  military 
recruitment  and  the  use  of  Stanford  facili- 
ties by  so-called  "war-related"  Industries; 
and  the  diverse  and  often  passionate  reac- 
tions to  the  decision  to  dismiss  Professor  K. 
Bruce  Franklin;  in  all  of  these  there  exist 
thesa  huge  differsnces  in  perception  that 
leave  one  almost  ready  to  doubt  whether  th? 
parties  at  issue  are  in  fact  speaking  the  same 
language. 

I  don't  propose  to  go  into  all  of  these,  ex- 
cept insofar  as  you  may  wish  to  raise  them 
m  your  questions — mainly  because  I  want  to 
get  to  the  question  period  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible But  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Franklin  case,  because  it  is  so  especially 
inip<ircant  tnat  the  University's  position  be 
understood,  and  my  Incoming  mail  tells  me 
that  all  too  often  it  is  not. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  some  all-but- 
hyster.cal  outcries  against  our  alleged  tram- 
pling of  both  Constitutional  rights  and  aca- 
demic freedom — aften  these  two  are  hope- 
le.ssly  confused,  or  simply  assumed  to  be 
synonymous,  by  the  writers.  Here's  a  small 
sample: 

"Dear  President  Lyman:  It  is  with  con- 
sternation that  I  notice  in  the  January  6th 
edition  of  the  A't'ii-  Vorfc  Times  that  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  at  Stanford,  H. 
Bruce  Franklin,  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
faculty  because  he  has  been  forthright  in 
the  exercise  of  his  personal  political  freedom. 
"That  this  consideration  is  possible  at 
Stanford  is  a  symptom  of  deterioration  in 
the  con.scientious  fibre  of  the  University. 
If  Professor  Franklin  is  dismissed,  it  will  be 
pr^iof  of  the  extension  of  that  deterioration 
and  an  irretraceable  step  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  Stanford  to  a  second-class  seat  of 
learning. 

"In  expressing  his  convictions  with  vigor 
Professor  Franklin  has  demonstrated  the  in- 
dividuality which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
American.  This  courage  deserves  promotion, 
not  dismissal." 

On  the  other  hand,  and  far  more  numer- 
ous, there  are  the  letters  and  cards  from  all 
over  the  country  that  say— well,  let  me  quote 
from  a  couple  of  real  ones,  rather  than  para- 
phrasing: 

"By  all  means  Are  Professor  Franklin,  an 
'avowed  Maoist.'  Also  fire  all  the  38  Aca- 
demic Council  members  who  made  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  charges  against 
Franklin  be  dropped." 

"May  I  commend  you  on  your  long  over- 
due action  in  ousting  these  ungrateful  radi- 
cals I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the  teach- 
ing staff  as  well  as  the  student  body  should 
be  reviewed  again,  and  anyone  showing  any 
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trace  of  being  a  radical  be  fired  or  sent  home 
without  any  second  thoughts." 

Now  you'll  have  noticed  that  the  two  kinds 
of  message  I've  been  describing  and  quoting 
have  this  in  common:  both  rest  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Mr,  Franklin  was  dismissed 
because  he  held  radical  beliefs,  and  expressed 
them.  The  critics  say  we're  guilty  of  thought- 
control,  and  that  our  decisive  action  will  set 
off  a  train  of  similar  repressive  moves 
throughout  American  higher  education.  And 
many  who  are  congratulating  us  enthusias- 
tically think  the  saine  thing — only  they  wel- 
come the  idea. 

I  don't  think  it  can  too  often  be  reiter- 
ated that  this  view  of  the  Franklin  case  mis- 
reads its  meaning,  and  does  so  In  a  way  that 
is  seriously  damaging,  hoth  to  academic 
freedom  and  to  on-campus  discipline.  The 
Advisory  Board  majority  themselves  put  it 
about  as  clearly  as  it  can  be  put: 

"The  real  issue  In  these  hearings  Is  Pro- 
fessor Franklin's  behavior  on  the  offenses 
charged,  not  his  political  views.  Diversity  of 
political  views  Is  a  great  asset  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  charges  here,  however,  are  in- 
citement tc  use  of  unlawful  coercion  and 
violence  and  increasing  the  danger  of  injury 
to  others  as  means  to  achieving  Professor 
Franklin's  goals;  It  is  that  behavior,  not  his 
political  views  and  i.helr  expression,  which 
we  judge  unacceptable.  Indeed,  we  note  with 
approval  that  others  holding  and  expotind- 
ing  extreme  political  views  are  today  highly 
respected  members  of  the  Stanford  faculty. 
Our  decision  silences  neither  political  dis- 
sent nor  criticism  of  the  University.  The 
only  speech  or  behavior  repressed  by  this 
Board's  findings  is  that  which  clearly  urges 
and  incites  others  to  unlawful  coercion  or 
violence,  or  to  acts  likely  to  increase  the  risk 
of  injury  tc  other  persons.  We  believe  such 
behavior  should  be  restrained;  Insistence 
on  such  standards  of  faculty  conduct  will  not 
chill  open  and  the  robust  dissent  on  this  or 
any  other  campus." 

One  visitor  to  the  campus  last  month  re- 
marked upon  the  Advisory  Board  decision 
as  "a  great  educational  document."  He 
meant  to  convey  his  admiration  for  the 
care  with  which  he  thought  the  Board  has 
attempted  to  delineate  the  issues  of  faculty 
responsibility,  had  sought  a  proper  balance 
between  the  rights  of  the  institution  and 
the  rights  of  individuals  within  the  institu- 
tion, and  liad  tried  to  break  new  ground — 
disciplinary  cases  against  tenured  faculty 
members  are  not  exactly  numerous  in  re- 
cent history — while  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing the  creation  of  dangerous  precedents 
or  excuses  for  the  abuse  of  power  by  uni- 
versity administrators.  I  think  that  this 
visitor  was  right,  and  that  In  the  longrun 
the  Advisory  Board's  work  will  be  generally 
seen  as  a  landmark  on  the  road  to  true  free- 
dom for  universities. 

How  we  use  our  freedom  is,  I  suppose,  the 
most  Important  question  we  can  be  asked. 
The  contemporary  American  university  Is 
a  unique  historical  phenomenon.  It  does 
within  one  Institution  what  in  other  coun- 
tries generally  requires  several  kinds  of  In- 
stitutions. We  offer  a  liberal  arts  education 
to  liberate  the  minds  of  undergraduates;  we 
train  postgraduates  for  a  variety  of  profes- 
sions, some  more  esoteric  than  others;  we 
also  try,  however  imperfectly,  to  be  good 
corporate  citizens;  Stanford  is.  after  all,  one 
of  the  biggest  employers,  biggest  consumers, 
biggest  landowners  In  Santa  Clara  County. 
(Yes,  I  know  we're  not  entirely  In  Santa 
Clara  County,  but  San  Jose  is,  and  most  of 
Stanford  Is.) 

That's  a  tall  order.  It's  small  wonder.  In  a 
time  when  society  Is  at  odds  with  Itself  over 
so  many  issues,  that  the  University  gets 
caught  in  the  crossfire  time  after  time.  That 
is  where  the  difficulties  of  communication 
come  In.  And  that  is  where  the  question  pe- 
riod   ought    logically    to    begin,    for,    to    be 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

effective,  communication  must  be  a  two-way 
street. 

1  thank  you. 


MTTSUBISHI    WORLD    AIR    CENTER 
SALES,   SERVICE  PACT   TOLD 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Oakland  InteiTiational  Airport  is 
one  of  the  most  active  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  not  because  of  the  flights  in  and 
out  of  the  airport,  but  because  it  is  the 
center  for  a  number  of  supplemental  car- 
riers that  ai'e  highly  impoi^tant  to  the  de- 
fense and  economy  of  tliis  countiT- 

The  largest  of  these,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  largest  in  the  countrj-,  is 
World  Airways  with  headquarters  in  the 
World  Air  Center  at  the  Oakland  Inter- 
national Airport. 

The  World  Air  Center  is  imder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Daly,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  its  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  Mr.  Daly  has  built  this  com- 
pany up  since  World  War  11  and  it  now 
takes  on  a  new  complexion  as  being  the 
sales  and  service  center  for  Mitsubishi 
Aircraft  International. 

I  make  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  San  Leandro 
Morning  News  on  March  2,  1972: 
Mitsubishi  World  Air  Center  Sales.  Service 
Pact  Told 

Mitsubishi  Aircraft  Internatioixal  of  San 
Angelo,  Texas,  and  World  Air  Center,  Inc.,  of 
Oakland,  have  announced  the  signing  of 
World  Air  Center  as  Sales  and  Service  Rep- 
resentative for  the  Mitsubishi  MU-2  execu- 
tive propjets.  World  will  have  sales  and  serv- 
ice responsibility  in  11  Western  states:  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, Montana.  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  MU-2  executive  prop-jets  (three 
models — the  MU-2F,  G  and  J)  are  manufac- 
tured by  Mitsubishi  Heavy  industries.  Ltd.. 
in  Japan,  parent  company  of  Mitsubishi 
-Aircraft  International.  The  basic  fuselage, 
wing  and  tail  sections  are  shipped  to  the 
U.S.  whore  they  are  assembled,  completely 
outfitted  with  interior  and  electronics, 
painted  and  made  ready  for  sales  in  Mit- 
subishi Aircraft  Iiueriiational's  production 
facilities  in  San  Angelo,  Texas.  American- 
made  components  represent  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  plane's  cost. 

World  Air  Center,  Inc..  Is  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Oakland-based  World  Airways. 
Inc..  the  largest  supplemental  air  carrier 
operating  in  the  world  today.  Commenting  to 
Makoto  Kuroiwa.  President  of  Mitsubishi 
Aircraft  International,  Edward  J.  Daly. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  World,  said,  "We  are  delighted  to 
be  affiliated  with  Mitsubishi.  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries  is  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  world.  It  is  engaged  In  46 
major  industries  including  aircraft  and  aero- 
space, ship  building,  construction.  Insurance, 
power  generation,  iron  and  steel,  mining, 
petroleum,  chemicals,  transportation,  tex- 
tiles, pulp  and  paper,  agriculture,  and  manv 
others.  Aircraft  design  and  manufacture  is  a 
major  segment  of  the  Mitsubishi  enterprises 
and  the  company  has  produced  a  fine  busi- 
ness aircraft.  I've  watched  this  aircraft  con- 
tinue to  gain  the  respect  of  corporate  pilots 
throughout  the  US.  As  a  high-speed  execu- 
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live  prop-jet  the  MU-2  has  no  peer  in  speed 
and  performance  m  it.s  category." 

World  Air  Center's  corporate  Aviation  Divi- 
sion located  at  Oakland's  International  .-Air- 
port will  handle  sales  and  service  for  the 
MU-2.  World  is  a  complete  total  mainte- 
nance facility  developed  for  full  support  of 
corporate  aircraft  ranging  in  size  from  light 
twins  to  large  jet  aircraft. 

R  N.  Dargie.  Executive  Vice  President  of 
World  Air  Center,  and  James  S.  Hayhoe.  Di- 
rector of  Corporate  Aviation,  have  stated 
that  the  Corporate  Aircraft  Division  of  World 
Air  Center  propt>ses  to  occupy  the  present 
World  facilities  upon  completion  of  a  new 
$12  million  maintenance  complex  at  Oakland 
International  Airport  The  huge  new  60-acre 
complex,  located  near  World's  present  facil- 
ity, is  expected  to  be  finished  earlv  next 
year.  As  originally  projected— and  subject  to 
satisfactory  negoilatioiis— World  would  lease 
the  facility  from  the  Port  of  Oakland. 

William  D,  Eikenberry.  Mitsubishi's  mark- 
eting chief,  present  for  the  signing  of  World, 
said.  Our  expanding  sales  of  the  MU-2  re- 
quires an  organization  of  World's  capability 
and  experience  We  are  extremely  proud  to 
have  them  represent  us  in  the  West.  World 
.^ir  Center  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  our 
marketing  efforts  and  in  service  and  support 
to  MU-2  owners." 


THE    TRAGEDY   OF   VIETNAM 
COST 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7.  1972 

Mr,  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
typically  incisive  manner,  Dand  Brink - 
ley.  of  NBC  News,  last  week  attemjit^^'d 
to  give  the  American  public  a  brief,  but 
tragically  complet-e,  accountmp  oi  the 
costs  of  our  disastrous  involvement  in 
Indochina  Reams  of  statistics  have  been 
produced  on  the  human  monetary  costs 
of  this  misguided,  immoral  war.  but  Mr. 
Brinkley's  short  commentarv-  says  it  all. 
As  we  read  his  remarks  and  reflect  upon 
the  mindlessness  of  this  war,  we  can  only 
ask  why  the  President  continues  it.  and 
why  Congress  allows  him  to  continue  it, 
for  another  day: 

Commentary  by  David  Bbinklty 

■yesterday,  the  Senate  voted  to  raise  the 
price  of  gold  ...  to  make  official  what  had 
happened  already— the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  Meaning  that  in  re:ation  to  other 
currencies,  the  dollar  is  worth  less. 

To  a  great  extent.  It's  one  more  side  effect 
of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  One  of  many.  The 
others  are  familiar: 

An  Inflation  that  already  made  the  dollar 
worth  less  even  before  it  was  devalued. 

The  loss  of  about  50  thousand  young 
Americans  and  the  wounding  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  more. 

The  killing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Viet  Namese  men.  women  and  children  .  .  . 
and  the  physical  devastation  of  their  coun- 
try. 

The  waste  of  far  more  than  100  billion  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  that  could 
have  been  spent  on  something  useful  Plus 
another  100  bUllon  added  to  the  Federal 
debt 

Serious  damage  to  the  morale  and  disci- 
pline of  the  American  armed  forces  them- 
selves, not  to  speak  of  young  soldiers  hooked 
on  'V'iet  Namese  heroin. 

Severe  disorders  In  the  United  States  .  .  . 
riots  and  killing    .  .  anger  and  alienation  of  a 
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tion  of  youn?  Americans  .  .  .  more  hos- 
In  a  country  already  having  too  much, 
'duced  public  confidence  in  their  politi- 
stem. 

>    My    Lai.    draft    evaders,    profiteering 
great  deal  more. 

Df  it  taken  together  malce  the  Viet  Nam 

e  biggest  blunder  m  American  history. 

gest. 

build  monuments  to  our  successea   As  a 

In    the   future,    we   might   build   a 

t  to  this,  a  historic  blunder. 

y  might  also  put  a  speakers'  platform 

and  require   that  any   future  political 

anxious     to     Join     other     countries' 

ngerlng  make   his  speeches  from  this 

To    persuade    anybody,    a    speech 

;hat  platform  would  have  to  be  pretty 
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]  JIXON  REPORTS  ON  CHINA 


IX 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 

'  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7.  1972 


Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  ver'  interesting  statement  among  the 
editorials  in  the  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  News- 
Sentipel  of  March  1  concerning  the  Pres- 
visit  to  China  and  the  results  of 
mfeeting  with  Chou  En-lai. 
Duld  like  to  include  the  editorial  at 
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Nixon  Reports  on  China 

is  return  from  China.  President  Nixon 

he  had  made  any  secret  deals  there 

n   up  any  U.S.  commitment   to   any 

ountry.  meaning  Taiwan. 

assurance  Is  welcome,  because  In  the 

comm^inlque  he  Issued  with  Premier  Chou 

he  clearly  moved  away  from  the  TeJ- 

Natlonallst  regime,  this  country's 


bleed 


w-is 


unseemly  for  the  United  States  to 

to  remove  Its  forces  from  Taiwan — a 

that  should  first  be  discussed  with  the 

— in  a  Joint  statement  with   the 

Communists. 

clearly,    Chou    demanded    language 

^ould  undercut  the  Nationalists,   and 

made  the  concession  as  his  price  for 

to  Improve  relations  with  mainland 

ind  Its  800  million  Inhabitants.  History 

whether  he  made  the  right  choice. 

said,   we  cannot  agree  with  charges 

from  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  on 

and  the  John  Birch  Society  on  the 

hat  the  President  deviously  sold  out 

Ns(tlonallsts  or  Invited  the  Communists 

n  Taiwan. 

ironic  to  hear  Humphrey  talk  about 

pulling  the  rug  from  under  the  Na- 

(who  after  all  did  lose  their  civil 

wjhen  he  Is  a  leader  of  a  group  of  Demo- 

:  lopefuls  who  are  competing  to  pull  the 

tT^m  under  South  Vietnam,  which  has 

lost  Its  struggle. 

Is    airport-arrival    statement,    Nixon 

his  policy  for  the  gradual  removal 

troops   from  Taiwan.   He  said   "our 

objective  Is  to  withdraw  our  forces 

peaceful  settlement  Is  achieved." 

difficult  to  quarrel  with  that  goal.  So 

there  are  token  American  forces  on 

and  our  defense  treaty  Is  in  effect. 

from  the  mainland  is  unthinkable. 

a  peaceful  settlement  Is  reached, 

vUl    be   no   need   for   a   U.S.   military 


a.  I 


01  ice 


I  :e. 


of  the  political  talk  about  "abandon- 
Nationalists  and  leaving  them  "at 
y  of  the  Comm.unlsts"  strikes  us  as 
and  uninformed.  If  Peking  were  to 

on    a    military    solution,    these    are 

the  problems  it  would  face: 
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To  cross  the  100-mlle-wide  Formosa  Strait. 
•without  having  notable  air  or  sea  power  Ta 
land  on  an  Island  held  by  a  well-equipped 
army  of  500  000  men.  To  embark  on  an  am- 
phibious military  adventure  in  the  East  wlille 
one  million  hostile  Russ.lans  are  massed  on 
the  country's  northern  borders 

The  people  this  country  .saw  on  its  TV 
screens  meeting  with  Nixon  did  not  seem 
that  crazy. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  agreements  between 
Peking  and  Taiwan  will  take  many  years,  will 
be  peaceably  negotiated  and.  being"  made  by 
the  Chinese  themselves,  will  make  more  sense 
than  If  we  Americans  try  to  do  it  for  them. 


RUSSIANS   FLEE   DISTRICT   OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISI.^N.'V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
future  holds  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
if  home  rule  is  granted  may  be  indicated 
by  the  recent  announcement  that  the 
Soviets  now  numbering  more  than  400 
people  at  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington have  purchased  "a  vacation  re- 
sort" ,tO  miles  from  Washington.  D.C. 

Included  in  the  property  purchased  to 
a^^lst  the  Russians  in  fleeing  Washing- 
ton are  two  three-story  neo-Georgian 
mansions,  one  of  which  consists  of  31 
rooms. 

I  think  that  the  storv-  .speaks  for  itself 
and  ask  that  the  related  newsclipping 
follow. 

[Prom   the   Washington   Post,   Mar.   8,    1972 1 

Russians   Buy    Resort   Site 

I  By  Douglas  Watson) 

The  Sortet  government  bought  45  acres 
and  two  neo-Georglaii  mansions  on  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore  yesterdav  as  a  vacation 
resort  for  Russian  diplomat's  here,  ending 
years  of  searching  for  such  a  facllitv. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  propertv.  part  of  the 
1.600-acre  Pioneer  Point  Farms  estate  in 
Queen  Anne's  County,  wius  purchased  for 
slightly  more  than  $1  million  from  developer 
Charles  G.  Rist. 

Embassy  First  Secretary  Vladimir  N.  Orlov 
said  the  estate's  three-story.  31 -room  Hart- 
fleld  House  will  serve  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence for  the  Russian  amba.s.sador.  Noting 
that  the  mansion  has  a  3.000-bottle  wine 
cellar.  Orlov  said.  'I  think  well  find  a  proper 
use  for  it." 

He  said  the  estate's  other  three-story  man- 
sion. Mostley  Hall,  will  probably  be  used  to 
house  other  embassy  officials  on  summer  and 
weekend  vacations.  A  summer  camp  for  the 
diplomats'  children,  which  was  held  on  rented 
property  in  Charles  County  last  year,  may 
also  be  moved  to  the  estate. 

Orlov  noted  the  concern  of  .some  local  resi- 
dents and  said,  "I  don't  think  these  fears 
have  any  ground."  He  said  the  Russians  In- 
tend to  obey  local  laws  despite  their  diplo- 
matic immunity. 

A  State  Department  official  said,  however, 
that  the  land  bought  by  the  Soviet.s  now 
has  the  same  '■inviolable''  status  as  all  em- 
bassy property,  which  is  regarded  as  foreign 
soil. 

He  pointed  out  that  American  diplomats 
In  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  dacha  (country 
house)  on  seven  acres  outside  Moscow  as  a 
vacation  retreat  and  that  the  American 
ambassador  lives  in  a  large  Moscow  mansion. 
Spaso  House,  while  Dobrynin  has  been  limited 
to  an  apartment  at  the  Soviet  embassy  at 
1115  16th  St,  NW. 
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The  Russians  had  previously  obtained 
State  Department  permission  to  buy  the 
estate  The  State  Department  spokesman  said 
the  American  dacha  Is  leased  from  the  Soviet 
government,  because,  "You  can't  purchase 
any  land  In  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Russian  diplomats  and  their  families 
here,  who  total  more  than  400  people,  are 
prohibited  from  traveling  more  than  25 
miles  from  Washington  without  special  State 
Department  permission.  Orlov  said  he  hopes 
a  general  exception  will  be  made  for  travel 
to  the  estate,  which  Is  about  50  miles  from 
Washington,  five  miles  west  of  Centreville 
Md. 

Rlst,  developer  of  the  Charnita  resort  com- 
munity near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  bought  the 
Pioneer  Point  Farms  estate  three  years  ago 
for  more  than  $2  million.  He  said  yesterday 
his  salesmen  will  start  this  weekend  selling 
off  the  remaining  1,555  acres  In  lots  of  five 
acres  or  more  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  which  expects  to  soon 
begin  building  a  new  embassy  building  on 
the  site  of  the  former  Mt.  Alto  Hospital,  had 
considered  "several  dozen"  vacation  places  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  before  yesterday's 
purcha&e.  Orlov  said. 


TIMOTHY  BURKE  TREADWELL 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday 
morning,  February  20,  a  great  tragedy 
struck  the  family  of  First  Selectman 
Timothy  Burke  Treadwell  of  Newtown, 
Conn.,  and  the  town  of  Newtown  itself. 
Tim  Treadwell  died  in  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  home  where  he  resided  with 
his  wife  and  three  young  sons.  Tim 
Treadwell  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise  and  potential  in  public  life  and 
politics.  He  had  served  his  town  of  Trum- 
bull with  great  vigor  and  enthusiasm, 
and  as  it  was  stated  in  an  editorial  of  the 
Newtown  Bee: 

The  outpouring  of  fellow  officials,  towns- 
people and  personal  friends  at  the  funeral 
service  In  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  .  .  .  gave 
evidence  of  the  place  of  affection,  esteem  and 
admiration  In  which  Tim  was  held,  not  only 
In  Newton  but  In  the  neighboring  towns 
which  he  also  served  through  the  Regional 
Council  of  Elected  Officials,  the  Fairfield 
County  First  Selectman's  Association,  and 
the  Connecticut  Council  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  editorials  of 
eulogy  which  appeared  in  the  i:>anbury. 
Conn.,  News-Times  and  the  Newtown, 
Connecticut  Bee. 

The  eulogies  follow: 

EorroRiAL  Ink  Drops 

TIM    TREADWELL 

The  untimely  death  of  Tim  Treadwell  de- 
prives a  family  of  Its  father  and  a  town  of 
its  elected  leader.  In  both  cases  the  loss  Is 
tragic. 

The  outpouring  of  fellow  officials,  towns- 
people and  personal  friends  at  the  funeral 
service  In  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  gave  evidence  of  the 
place  of  affection,  esteem  and  admiration 
in  which  Tim  was  held,  not  only  In  New- 
town but  In  the  neighboring  towns  which 
he  also  served  through  the  Regional  CouncU 
of  Elected  Officials,  the  Fairfield  County  First 
Selectmen's  Association,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut  Council  of  Mayors. 

Those  who  knew  Tim  well  and  watched 
him  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  In 
office  have  long  been  Impressed  with  his 
energy  and  stamina.  Prompted  by  his  love 
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for  Newtown  and  his  desire  that  its  future 
be  protected  and  insured,  he  made  it  a  part 
of  his  administration  to  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  all  boards  and  meetings  which 
might  influence  that  future. 

If  Tim  had  a  fault,  it  was  his  personal 
attention  to  matters  which  might  safely 
have  been  delegated  to  others.  And  yet. 
within  our  memory,  no  First  Selectman  has 
worked  as  hard  serving  the  town  as  did  Tim 
from  the  day  of  his  first  appointment  In 
April.  1968,  to  the  day  of  his  death  last 
Sunday.  Regardless  of  long  hours  or  road 
blocks  intentionally  thrown  In  his  way,  we 
are  sure  he  considered  his  Job  as  a  labor  of 
love  for  his  town. 

Others  will  remember  Tim  for  his  enthusi- 
asm of  youth,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  vin- 
bounded  energy,  his  tendency  to  always  look 
ahead,  tackling  projects  which  he  believed 
would  work  for  the  future  benefit  of  the 
town  He  was  thoughtful  and  kind  by  nature, 
and  an  obvious  gentleman  by  training  and 
habit. 

Beyond  all  that,  we  will  never  forget  the 
help  he  extended  to  us  when  this  newspaper 
changed  from  letterpress  to  the  offset  method 
of  printing  In  1967.  We  thought  our  staff 
was  prepared  for  the  change,  but  unexpected 
problems  were  soon  encountered. 

Tim  was  then  with  the  Varltyper  Division 
of  Addressograph  Multlgraph  Corporation 
and  knew  the  offset  process  much  better  than 
we  did.  Seeing  our  trouble,  he  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  without  being  asked  and  worked  long 
hours  with  us  until  the  problems  were 
solved.  It  was  the  sort  of  service  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  which  seemed  to  afford  as  much 
satisfaction  to  him  as  It  did  relief  to  us. 

Coupled  with  his  sense  of  the  need  for 
future  town  and  district  planning,  Tim  has 
always  shown  much  interest  In  young  people. 
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It  seems  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  a 
Timothy  Treadwell  Memorial  Fund  Is  being 
established  for  a  future  Youth  Center  in 
Newtown. 

It  is  high  tribute  to  Tim  that  his  place 
In  town  will  not  be  easily  filled  His  years 
In  office  deserve  a  capable  successor.  May  we 
suggest,  in  townwlde  appreciation  of  Tim, 
that  partisan  politics  be  played  In  low  key 
in  the  search  for  that  man. 

Fire   Tragedy   in   Newtown 

The  sympathy  of  many  people  throughout 
this  area  goes  to  Mrs  Timothy  Treadwell  and 
her  three  young  sons  In  the  tragic  death  of 
First  Selectman  Treadwell  of  Newtown  in  the 
Sunday  fire  which  destroyed  their  home. 

It  Is  tragedy  enough  that  a  young  father 
has  been  taken  from  his  family,  but  the  sense 
of  tragedy  Is  compovmded  by  the  loss  to  the 
town  of  Newtown  of  Its  chief  executive  and 
to  the  area  as  a  whole  of  one  of  Its  most 
vigorous  municipal  leaders. 

Mr.  Treadwell  represented  a  newer  genera- 
tion of  first  selectmen  who  recognize  that  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  today  are  not 
limited  to  the  town  which  elects  them 

Accordingly,  he  was  active  In  the  Regional 
Council  of  Elected  Officials,  serving  as  Its 
treasurer,  president  of  the  Fairfield  Countv 
First  Selectmen's  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  Connecticut  Conference  of  Mayors. 

He  was  also  not  content  with  merely  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  the  present  or  catching 
up  with  those  of  the  past.  He  sought  to  an- 
ticipate problems  of  the  future  by  good  plan- 
ning and  effective  early  action  so  that  his 
town  and  the  area  as  a  whole  would  be  better 
places  In  which  to  work  and  live. 

Fire  tragedies  occur  so  often  In  winter 
months,    yet    they   usually   seem   remote   to 
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most  people,  Mr.  Treadwell's  tmtimely  pass- 
ing Is  a  reminder  of  how  swiftly  and  savagely 
fire  can  strike,  not  only  when  unexpected 
but  where  unexpected. 

His  death  leaves  a  void  which  will  be  most 
difficult  to  fill. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT. 
JANUARY  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  January  1972 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 
Federal  Ctvilian  Employment,  Januabt  1972 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  t^e  month  of  .Janu- 
ary was  2.864.976  as  compared  with  2  865  902 
In  the  preceding  month  of  December.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  926. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 
EXEcfTmr  branch 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  In  the  month  of  January  totaled 
2.825.029  This  was  a  net  decrea.se  of  1.494 
as  compared  with  employment  reported  in 
the  preceding  month  of  December  Employ- 
ment by  months  in  fiscal  1972  follows: 


Month 


Full-time 
employees 
in  per- 
manent 
positions 


Change 

from  Temporary, 

previous  part  time 

month  et£. 


Change 
from 

Total 

Change 

Irom 

previous 
month 

employ- 
ment 

preuio'js 
month 

Month 


Full-time 
employees 
in  per- 
manent 
positions 


Change 

Irom 

prenous 

month 


Temporary, 

part  time 

etc. 


Change 

Change 

from 

Total 

from 

previous 

employ- 

previoui 

month 

ment 

month 

July  1971... 

August 

September. 
October 


2.521,703 
2.  524,  098 
2.527.518 
2,  529.  832 


+  1,391 
+2,  395 

+3,420 
-^2.314 


381.  448 
366.  062 
317.021 
303.236 


+  18.755 
-15.386 
-49.041 
-13.785 


2.903,151 
2.  890.  160 
2,  844,  539 
2,833,068 


+20, 146 
-12.991 
-45,621 
-11  471 


November 2.528,233         -1,599         300,254         -2.982      2  828,487 

December 2,525.858         -2,375         300,665  -^411      2  826  523 

January  1972.  .     2,552.297        +26.439         272,732        -27,933      2.825,029 


-4.581 
-1.964 
-1  494 


The  major  factor  In  the  net  Increase  of 
26,439  In  full-time  permanent  positions  In 
the  month  of  January  1972  was  the  reclas- 
sification to  permanent  status,  under  the 
terms  of  recent  labor-management  agree- 
ments, of  approximately  30,000  Postal  Service 
employees  previously  classified  as  tempo- 
raries. 

Administration  orders  announced  last  Au- 
gust were  directed  at  reductions  in  the  cate- 
gory of  full-time  permanent  employment, 
but  little  significant  change  has  been  ap- 
parent In  this  regard  In  the  overall  totals 
to  date.  However,  It  Is  noted  that  small  re- 
ductions were  reported  In  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  and  in  January 
there  would  have  been  a  reduction  of  about 
4.000  If  the  Postal  Service  reclassification 
was  excluded  for  comparative  purjKiees.  This 
would  indicate  that  there  may  be  some  trend 
toward  the  projected  June  1972  level  of 
2,531,500. 

Changes  In  total  employment  In  January 


In  Civilian  Agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
as  compared  with  civilian  employment  in 
Military  Agencies  were  as  follows: 

January    December     Change 


Civilian  agencies 1,698.671    1.696,691    +1,980 

nflilitary  agencies 1.126,358    1,129,832    -3.474 

Total,  Civilian  employment.  2,  825,  029    2.826,523    -1.494 


The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  decreases  In 
January  were  Postal  Service  with  2.531  and 
Agriculture  with  1,586.  The  largest  Increases 
during  the  month  were  reported  by  Treasury 
with  6,982  and  Veterans  Administration  with 
996.  The  changes  In  Agriculture  and  Treasury 
were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decrease  in  civilian  employment  was  re- 
ported by  Navy  with  1.610, 

FULL-TIIVIE  PERfHANENT  EMPLOYMEf^T 


Total  Executive  Branch  employment  In- 
sic.e  the  United  States  in  January  was  2.639.- 
512,  a  decrease  of  181  as  compared  with 
December  Total  employment  outside  the 
United  States  In  Jantiary  was  185,517.  a  de- 
crease of  1.313  as  compared  with  December. 

legislative  and  JtTDICUL  BRANCHES 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
January  totaled  31.752,  an  Increase  of  536  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  month  of  De- 
cember. Employment  In  the  Judicial  Branch 
In  January  totaled  8,195.  an  increase  of  32  as 
compared  with  December 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  .ioint  committee  report,  on  person- 
nel employed  full-time  in  permanent  po- 
sitions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing January  1972.  showing  comparisons 
with  June  1970,  June  1971.  and  the  budg- 
et estimates  for  June  1792: 


Major  agencies 


Juna 
1970 


June 
1971 


January 
1972 


Estimated 
June  1972  ' 


Major  agencies 


June 
1970 


June 
1971 


January 
1972 


Estimated 
June  1972' 


AgricuItu  re 82. 912 

Commerce "  25*  427 

Defense 

Civil  functions 30,297 

Military  functions .'..'..'.  1, 129!  642 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare    .  102.297 

Housingand  Urban  Development..  14  661 


84,  252 
28,  435 

30,063 

1,062,741 

104.283 

16,030 


83.469 
27.  738 

30.  340 

1,061,323 

106.319 

15,  864 


83,000 
28,500 

30,600 

1,011,000 

102.000 

15,200 


Interior 59,349  57,570  57  089  56  900 

Justice 38.013  4?  662  4?  7?7  45   100 

Labor 10.217  11352  11864  11.800 

State 23  618  23  398  22  934  22,700 

Agency  for  International  Development.  14  486  13  477  1.'  826  12.400 

Transportation.  _ 63  879  6«  48?  67  ?71  66.400 

Treasury 86.020  90  135  91  186  98,500 
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I  0"- 

r  a 


Canal 

e  Service  System 

Business  Aaministratton. 


'So  I 
:Es3 


Utu 


Agnc 
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rce;  As  projected  m  1973  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest  tiundred. 
jblislied  as  of  Dec.  2,  197D,  Oy  transtef  ct  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW, 
ture,  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Rejects  reclassification  to  tjll-time  permanent  status  of  approximately  30.000  Postal  Service 
-ees  previously  classified  as  temporaries. 


HOK.  SILVIO  O.  CONTE  CHOSEN 
•:,IAN  OF  THE  YEAR"  BY  DUCKS 
U  NLIMITED 


I^ 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speiker.  last  Friday,  in  Newton,  the 
Massachusetts  Chapter  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited presented  our  esteemed  colleague, 
Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte  of  Massa- 
with  their  "Man  of  the  Year" 
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Major  agencies 


June 
1970 


June 
1971 


uary 
197! 


2    June  1972  > 


Major  agencies 


June 
1970 


June 
1971 


January 
197^ 


Estimated 
June  1972  i 


Energy  Commission 

rvice  Commission , 

mental  Protection  Agency  - , 

Serv  ices  Administrat.on.. 

Aeronautju  and  Space  Adminis- 


7.033 
5.214 


36. 400 

31.  223 
I  U.  635 

6.665 
L  4  015 


6.920 
5.324 
5.959 

38,  076 

29.  478 
13.967 
5.569 

4,004 


6,804 
5.183 

7.  114 
36.118 

28.332 
13,903 
5,809 
4,008 


6,700 

5.600 

8.000 

39,400 

27,500 
14,200 
6,200 
4,000 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 12.657  13,612  13, 7b7  u  000 

U.S.  Information  Agency 9,989  9,773  9,598  $'400 

U.S.  Postal  Service 565,618  564,782  » 593,  489  <  613' 400 

Veterans  Administration 148,497  158,635  161,250  162700 

All  other  agencies 29,807  31,333  32,342  34300 

Contingencies _.  2  qCO 

Total  1 2,552.571  2.520,312  2,552.297  2,5317500 


♦  Includes  approximately  39,000  postal  employees  subject  to  reclassification  under  a  labor- 
management  agreement. 

'January  figure  excludes  2,344  disadvantaged  persons  in  Public  Service  Careers  programs  as 
compared  with  2.773  in  December  1971, 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 


/er  450  members  and  friends  of 
Unlimited  attended  an  annual 
banbuet  to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague's 
onU  tanding  accomplishments  in  the  field 
CDnservation  and  environmental  pro- 
on. 

would  like  to  take  a  moment  today 
I  cpmmend  both  the  organization  which 
the  award  and  the  man  who  was 
chosen  to  receive  it. 


Tie 


Massachusetts  Chapter  of  Ducks 
mited,  under  the  Leadership  of  State 
Winthrop  G.  Dow,  Jr..  has 
an  outstanding  job  raising  money 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
njigratory  waterfowl  nesting  areas  and 
Nationwide,  this  nonprofit,  non- 
ical  organization  has  raised  $25  mil- 
setting  aside  $18.5  million  for  wet- 
refuges  in  Canada.  Presently,  the 
organization  controls  2  million  acres  of 
wetlpnds,  including  9,000  miles  of  shore- 
line 
Nb 
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one  is  better  suited  for  the  "Man  of 
if  ear"  award  than  my  friend  and  col- 
SiLvio  O.  Conte.  We  have  all 
atihed  him  fight  to  protect  migratory 
atisrfowl  and  clean  up  the  environment. 
App  Dinting  him  to  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  was  one  of  the 
and  most  appropriate,  appointments 
body  has  made. 

order  that  all  my  fellow  Members 

House  can  appreciate  the  full  sig- 

nifldance  of  this  award.  I  would  like  to 

insert  into  the  Record  the  introductory 

cs  made  at  the  Ducks  Unlimited 

banquet  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Carothers  in, 

ial  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 

for  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks,  De- 

parltnent  of  the  Interior. 

Tie  remarks  follow; 

Tti\s  evening  is  certainly  a  double  pleasure 

I  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 

Boston  reunion  of  Ducks  Unlimited 

the  honor  to  Introduce  one  of  the  out- 

ng   conservationists   In   the   House    of 


nt  ,al 


Representatives.  Congressman  Silvio  O. 
Conte. 

Before  we  present  Congressman  Conte  with 
The  Man  of  the  Year  award,  I'd  like  to  take 
a  minute  to  refresh  your  memories  of  his 
many  battles  to  pre.^erve  and  protect  our  en- 
vironment, particularly  migratory  water- 
fowl. He  fought  lor.g,  hard  and  successfully 
to  overturn  a  Department  of  the  Interior 
ruling  which  permitted  the  shooting  of 
eagles  from  aircraft.  He  was  instrumental 
in  setting  aside  lands  to  preserve  the  condor 
from  extinction.  He  helped  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  and  the  bill  which  created  the 
Redwoods  National  Park. 

On  the  local  front,  Congressman  Conte 
pried  loose  a  $40,000  appropriation  to  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  for  wildlife  re- 
search and  fought  many  battles  lo  prevent 
the  constrjction  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  pow- 
er project  in  Maine. 

Moreover,  he  was  one  of  the  five  original 
cosponsors  of  legislation  to  protect  the  At- 
lantic Salmon  from  present  international 
fishing  practices. 

Nationwide  conservation  groups  have  long 
recognized  that  Sil  Conte  will  go  to  bat  on 
their  behalf.  In  1970,  he  was  one  of  only  20 
local,  state  and  national  elected  officials  to 
be  endorsed  for  re-election  by  the  prestigious 
League  of  Conservation   Voters. 

That  same  League  of  Conservation  Voters 
has  again  recognized  Sll's  conservation  ac- 
complishments. Just  this  week  the  League 
cited  Sil  for  his  "outstanding"  record  on  key 
environmental  issues  in  the  Consress. 

He  and  13  other  House  members  scored  93 
on  a  scale  of  100  for  15  selected  House  votes 
in  1971  on  environmental  issues.  The  93  score 
was  the  highest  attained  by  any  member  of 
the  435-member  House. 

His  93  percent  score  compares  with  the 
average  score  In  the  House  of  41  percent,  and 
the  average  of  all  New  England  congressmen 
of  65  percent.  Our  man  of  the  year"  was  the 
only  Massachusetts  congressman  to  receive 
the  highest  rating,  and  one  of  only  three  in 
New  England. 

So  you  can  see  that  Congressman  Conte 
has  been  working  for  us  In  1971,  and 
throughout  his  14  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

I  can  vouch  for  this  personally,  because 
I've  seen  him  in  action  on  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Comml.^slon.  During  his 
tenure  on  that  Com.misslon  (since  1965),  18 
new  wildlife  refuges  have  been  created.  The 
Commission  has  approved  the  acquisition  of 
225,218  acres  of  wetlands  and  nesting  areas 
and  the  lease  of  an  additional  10.000  acres 
The  Commission  has  overseen  the  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  50  million  dollars  to  preserve 
and  protect  migratory  waterfowl  and  other 
species  Sil  Conte  has  had  a  perfect  attend- 
ance record  at  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  meetings  he  hasn't  missed  a 
single  one  of  the  27  meetings  held  since  his 
appointment.  That's  an  unusual  and  pral-tie- 
worthy  accomplishment  In  Washington 

So   he's   been   fighting   for   us.   Nowadays. 


there's  a  general  lack  of  information  on  the 
role  of  the  sportsman  in  game  management 
and  wildlife  preservation.  Too  few  people 
know  that  the  sportsmen  have  been  the 
prime  movers  In  the  effort  to  preserve  en- 
dangered species  and  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. Ducks  Unlimited  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  such  accomplishments.  Sil  Conte's 
work  In  the  Congress  Is  another  example  of  a 
sportsman's  personal  commitment  to  wildlife 
protection   and   preservation. 

Sil  Conte  is  one  of  us.  On  the  trip  up,  we 
swapped  stories  of  hunting  trips.  The  top 
prize  had  to  go  to  the  Congressman's  three- 
day  marathon  journey  when  he  spent  two 
days  In  Stuttgart,  Germany,  then  flew  for  a 
day's  hunting  outside  of  San  Antonio.  After- 
wards, he  arrived  at  3  a.m.  in  the  morning  in 
Enid.  Oklahoma,  for  a  day's  try  at  quail. 
Other  men  might  have  collapsed  at  this 
point,  but  SU  Conte  made  it  home  in  time 
to  travel  out  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land to  close  the  goose  season. 

I've  always  believed  that  no  one  can  ap- 
preciate natural  beauty,  and  the  need  to 
protect  It,  like  the  sportsman.  Nowhere  will 
you  find  a  better  example  of  that  theorem 
than  SU  Conte.  And  nowhere  could  you  have 
found  a  more  fitting  recipient  of  your  Man 
of  the  Year  Award  than  Congressman  Silvio 
O.  Conte. 


ADMINISTRATION  CAN  NO  LONGER 
IGNORE  THE  NEEDS  OF  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
long  must  our  farmers  suffer  from  lack 
of  FHA  operational  loan  funds? 

As  of  today,  22  States  are  completely 
out  of  operational  funds,  and  many  oth- 
ers will  be  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  the  addi- 
tional $75  million  which  the  Congress 
wisely  appropriated  for  FHA  operational 
loans  is  being  impounded  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

How  long  can  OMB  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  pleas  of  thousands  of  small  farm- 
ers, the  very  lifeblood  of  our  Nation,  who 
rely  on  FHA  operating  loan  funds  for 
their  economic  survival. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  a  measure  I  intro- 
duced today  calling  for  the  release  of 
the  $75  million  Impounded  funds.  The 
administration  must  be  forced  to  recog- 
nize that  they  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
needs  of  rural  America — the  very  life- 
line of  our  economy. 


March  8,  1972 


AGENT  DONALD  DUCK:   ENEMY  OF 
THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Mr.  James  Goodsell 
on  the  propaganda  techniques  of  the  left- 
ist regime  in  Chile  which  wishes  to  dis- 
credit the  United  States  and  our  free 
enterprise  system  was  carried  on  the 
perspective  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  Wednesday,  March  8. 

Mr.  Goodsell,  a  correspondent  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  is  knowledge- 
able of  developments  in  South  America, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  his  article  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  foUows: 
Agent  Donald  Duck:  Enemy  of  the  People 
(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 

Santiago,  Chile. — Donald  Duck  and  his 
fellow  Walt  Disney  cartoon  characters  have 
come  under  sharp  attack  In  a  best-selling 
book  published  here  which  takes  them  to  task 
for  being  agents  of  the  capitalist  system. 

The  book,  "Para  leer  al  Pato  Donald"  ("How 
to  Read  Donald  Duck"]  accuses  the  whole 
Disney  organization  of  being  "class  enemies" 
of  Chile's  Marxist-oriented  government.  The 
book  notes  that  a  variety  of  Disney  comic 
books  are  regularly  Issued  here  and  that  the 
Disneyland  Club  has  become  quite  popular 
among  Chilean  chUdren. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  book  was 
Issued  in  late  December,  it  had  become  a 
much  sought-after  title  In  bookstores  despite 
Its  relatively  steep  price  of  more  than  $2 
a  copy  at  the  official  dollar-escudo  exchange 
rate. 

complexities  are  hidden 

Its  authors,  Ariel  Dorfman  and  Armand 
Mattelart,  are  leftist  supporters  of  the  Marx- 
ist-oriented government  of  Salvador  Allende 
Gossens.  Dorfman  la  a  literary  critic  who 
works  for  the  Juvenile  publishing  division  of 
Quimantu,  the  state  publishing  Arm.  Mattel- 
art  Is  a  Belgian  sociologist  who  heads  Qul- 
mantu's  mass  communications  division. 

Quimantu  has  launched  a  variety  of  youth 
publications  since  It  took  over  the  facilities 
of  Zlg-Zag  last  year,  one  of  Chile's  most  pres- 
tigious publishing  firms.  Many  of  these  new 
publications  compete  with  Disney  cotalc 
books. 

The  authors  of  the  new  book  attacking 
the  Disney  entourage  maintain  that  "there 
are  many  complexities  hidden  behind  the 
simplicity  adopted  by  Donald  Duck."  They 
argue  that  in  the  Disney  world,  the  charac- 
ters are  in  the  service  of  "neo-capltallsm" 
and  a  consumer's  society  where  man  is  only 
a  cipher. 

They  claim  that  the  Disney  comic  books 
are  a  threat  to  "the  Chilean  reality"  because 
they  advocate  such  "bourgeois"  Institutions 
as  free  enterprise.  The  Allende  government  Is 
committed  to  taking  Chile  along  the  road  to 
becoming  a  full-fledged  socialist  state. 

ATTACKS   UNCLE   SCROOGE 

"As  long  as  the  smiling  face  of  Donald 
Duck  parades  Innocently  thruout  Chilean 
cities,  as  long  as  Donald  Duck  means  power 
and  collective  representation."  the  authors 
comment,  "then  imperialism  and  the  bour- 
geoisie can  sleep  peacefully." 

In  this  connection,  the  Chilean  study  takes 
Donald's  rich  Uncle  Scrooge  McDuck  to  task 
for  taking  advantage  of  people  to  amass  his 
fortune.  Numerous  cartoon  samples  of  Disney 
comic  strips  are  Included  in  the  ChUean  book. 
There  Is  one,  for  example,  that  shows  Scrooge 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

McDuck  swapping  a  cheap  watch  for  "Gen- 
ghis Khan's  crown  of  gold  and  precious 
stones." 

All  this  attack  on  Donald  Duck  and  the 
menagerie  of  Disney  characters,  however, 
has  had  virtually  no  effect  on  the  sales  of 
Disney  comic  books.  Indeed,  bookstore  dealers 
In  Santiago  say  if  anything,  that  the  sales 
have  Increased. 


COMMENTS  ON  OUR  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  junior  colleges  of  this  coun- 
try are  the  most  rapidly  growing  sector 
of  American  higher  education.  They  have 
exhibited  great  vigor  and  imagination  in 
making  educational  opportunities  more 
broadly  available  particularly  to  minority 
students,  in  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion as  well  as  academic  training,  and  in 
serving  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located. 

In  response  to  requests  from  myself  as 
well  as  other  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  Mr.  Frank  Mensel  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
has  prepared  some  detailed  comments  on 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  S.  659, 
the  Higher  Education  Bill.  On  the  eve  of 
the  conference  on  this  bill  I  would  like  to 
give  my  colleagues  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Mensel's  report.  While  I  do  not  endorse 
all  of  its  recommendations,  I  have  found 
it  to  be  extremely  stimulating  and  help- 
ful both  with  regard  to  this  specific  legis- 
lation and  in  setting  out  some  of  the 
problems  faced  by  these  dynamic  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

The  report  follows: 

Report  Prom  Frank  Mensel 
student  financial  aid 

By  landmark  legislation  enacted  since 
World  War  II— the  GI  Bill,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
among  others — the  United  States  has  moved 
steadily  toward  unlversalizatlon  of  post -sec- 
ondary education  opportunity.  S.  659  offers 
perhaps  the  boldest  step  yet  In  this  direction, 
In  seeking  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  to 
extend  the  entitlement  concept  of  the  GI  Bill 
to  all  the  needy  students  who  feel  they  qual- 
ify for  studies  beyond  high  school.  Signifi- 
cantly this  standard  has  the  strong  backing 
of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

The  so-called  Pell  standard,  or  entitlement 
approach  in  the  form  of  the  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant,  also  has  wide 
backing  among  the  nation's  two-year  college 
leaders.  Those  who  support  It  contend  that  It 
will  work  to  the  increased  advantage  of  both 
low-Income  and  middle-income  students, 
which  constitute  the  greater  enrollments  of 
the  community  colleges.  It  will.  In  their  view, 
sharply  Increase  both  the  college  enrollment, 
persistence  and  completion  rates  among  the 
low-Income  students,  because  It  will  provide 
Immediate  assistance  to  the  vast  numbers  of 
such  students  who  already  are  attempting  to 
complete  a  community  college  education 
without  the  benefit  of  federal  financial  aid  of 
any  kind.  Even  though  the  community  col- 
leges typically  draw  heavily,  and  In  many 
cases  almost  proportionately,  from  the  lowest 
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income  quadrant  isee  the  testimony  of  A.  A. 
Canfleld,  former  state  director  of  the  commu- 
nity college  system  of  Washington  State,  be- 
fore the  Pell  Subcommittee  in  the  Senate, 
July  21,  1970) .  the  "automatic"  grants  as  au- 
thored by  Chairman  Pell  wotild  substantially 
enhance  their  chances  of  completing  their 
course  of  study.  Such  grants  would  establish 
a  largely  uniform  national  standard,  and 
wotild  eliminate  the  grave  Inequities  of  the 
present  system  ba-scd  on  state  allotments  and 
regional  panel  approvals.  Community  colleges 
have  been  hampered  In  their  support  of 
sharply  rising  low-income  enrollments,  be- 
cause their  requests  for  aid  have  so  often  been 
pared  by  the  state  formula  and  regional  re- 
view processes.  Appendix  A  is  a  sample  of 
correspondence  which  illustrates  how  hard 
some  community  colleges  have  been  hit  by 
these  arbitrary  cuts. 

Community  college  sentiment  supports  the 
entitlement  approach  In  the  Senate  bill.  The 
rationale  for  this  position  runs  strongly  In 
the  vein  of  the  more  detailed  analysis  sup- 
plied by  the  staff  of  the  Wa-shlngton  office 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
contained  In  Appendix  B.  and  used  by  per- 
mission of  that  office. 

One  aspect  of  the  Pell  approach,  however, 
which  concerns  many  community  colleges  is 
Its  tendency  to  penalize  the  colleges  which 
charge  very  low  tuitions  or  no  tuntlon  at 
all.  It  could  tempt  the  community  college 
systenis  which  charge  no  tuition  or  very  low 
tuition  to  Increase  their  fees,  despite  the 
maintenance  of  effort  stipulation.  Since  the 
general  thrust  of  S.  659  is  so  clearly  toward 
the  unlversalizatlon  of  post -secondary  oppor- 
tunity, the  legislation  should  encourage  more 
schools  to  reduce  or  eliminate  tuition,  at 
least  in  lower  division  programs 

An  important  step  which  S.  659  could  take 
In  this  direction,  and  thus  blunt  the  disturb- 
ing tendency  Just  clt-ed.  Is  one  that  the  com- 
munity colleges  have  strongly  urged  in  the 
past — elimination  of  the  local  matching 
funding  In  student  financial  aid  programs, 
especially  for  the  colleges  which  charge  no 
tuition  or  very  low  tuition  (e.g.,  $100  or  less 
per  term  i . 

The  Hou.'-e  and  Senate  versions  b<.)th  take 
another  major  stride  toward  bn->ader  oppor- 
tunity, by  providing  much  broader  eligibility 
In  the  student  financial  aid  programs  for  the 
half-time  student.  This  wUl  strengthen  both 
the  enrollment  and  persistence  of  the  iow- 
Income  students.  Junior  colleges  univer- 
sally commend  the  authors  of  both  bills 
for  this  vital  reform.  Appendix  C  Is  an 
unofficial  position  paper  from  a  staff  member 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
which  summariz.es  current  thinking  about 
student  financial  aid  programs  and  legisla- 
tion as  they  Impact  on  students  and  colleges. 
Both  bills  also  take  Important  and  com- 
mendable steps  to  help  veterans  who.  as 
some  analysts  have  observed,  can  at  least 
presently  do  better  financially  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  than  they  can  under 
present  educational  benefits.  Both  the  House 
amendment  providing  a  special  work-study 
program  for  veterans  and  the  Senate  pro- 
vision discounting  VA  benefits  by  50'  In 
their  income  eligibility  for  student  financial 
aid  have  strong  community  college  support. 
Community  college  leaders  also  have  suggest- 
ed that  the  student  financial  aid  concept  go 
even  farther  for  veteran.^,  and  that  they 
qualify  uniformly  for  the  Pell  grants,  with 
no  burden   upon  them  to  prove  need. 

I.NSTrrUTIONAL     GRANTS 

The  Junior  colleges  were  among  the  earliest 
advocates  of  annual  direct  federal  grants 
based  on  enrollment  or  credits  earned  to  help 
colleges  operate  Our  ranks  are  linked  with 
the  larger  higher  education  community  la 
firm  support  of  the  Green  formula  as  adopted 
in  the  House  bill. 

Community  college  testimony  and  support 


fo 


parently  were  a  factor  in  the  development 

this  concept,  which  Initially  emerged  as  a 

ijor  legislative  proposal  in  the  Green 
orsnlbus  bill  of  the  last  Congress.  H.R. 
16  398.  Community  college  advisers  were 
caled  by  Chairman  Edith  Green  into  dellb- 
er  itions   which   helped  develop   the  broader 

mula  now  embodied  in  the  House  bill. 

rne  reasons  the  Junior  colleges  have  given 
br  sad  support  to  this  concept  .-ind  formula 
ar ;  several : 

1.  It  strengthens  rather  evenly  the  greater 
college  and  university  community,  both  as  a 
m  irketplace  of  opportunity  and  as  a  national 
tr  lining  base  so  essential  t-o  the  growing  em- 

asls  u{X)n  post-secondary  preparation  for 
tethnlcal  and  professional  careers  A  general 
shrinkage  of  this  marketplace,  as  threatened 
college  closings,  can  only  frustrate  the 
national  goal  of  universal  opportunity.  The 
Gi  een  formula  offers  both  an  immediate  and 
lo^g  pull  remedy  against  the  financial  crisis 

higher  education. 

I.  It  also  gives  the  college  the  broader, 
m^re  flexible  funding  base  they  need  to  ac- 

erate  the  reforms  which  so  many  colleges 
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recognized  as  needed  long  before  the  critics 
began  clamoring  for  them. 

3.  And  for  the  community  colleges  speci- 
fically, the  Green  :  ..rmula  offers  a  substantial 
"equalizer"  in  federal  funding.  Since  his- 
torically the  Junior  colleges  have  not  shared 
fairly  In  many  of  the  categorical  federal  pro- 
grams for  higher  education,  their  leadership 
vigorously  support  the  direct  capitation 
grants  as  a  way  of  bypassing  the  obstacles 
and  biases  of  the  grantsman  anrl  categorical 
processes. 

It  IS  argued  by  some  that  community  col- 
leges could  realize  greater  federal  funding 
potentially  under  the  cost-of-education  In- 
stitutional support  approach  embodied  in 
the  Pell  student  aid  reforms  than  under  the 
Green  formula.  This  postulation,  however.  Is 
predicated  upon  the  full,  or  nearly  full, 
funding  of  the  Pell  student  aid  programs. 
The  Green  formula,  on  the  other  hand, 
rests  on  no  such  contingency  and  would  be 
the  source  of  immediate  help,  assuming  it  Is 
funded  In  Its  own  right. 

Some  data,  although  sparse  in  amount, 
exists  which  helps  to  show  how  instltutlon- 
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al  aid  or  oost-of-lnstruction  funds  would 
impact  on  two-year  schools. 

An  AAJC  compilation,  using  only  Mrs. 
Green's  formula  for  institutional  aid  of  FTE 
times  $100  shows  that  for  1970,  at  full  fund- 
ing levels,  two-year  schools  would  receive 
$167  million.  The  formulas  add  on  $100  for 
the  first  200  students  in  each  college.  This 
would  require  $36  million  more,  and  another 
add-on  for  the  next  additional  100  students 
enrolled  would  require  another  $18  million; 
or  a  total  of  $221.5  million.  A  doubling  of 
lower  division  grants  to  cover  FTE's  rep- 
resenting low-Income  enrollments  would  add 
for  1970,  $41.7  million;  making  a  total  of 
$263,1  million  for  full  funding.  For  1971.  the 
costs  would  Jump  to  $190  million,  $38  mil- 
lion, $19  million,  and  $47,5  million;  or  a 
total  of  $294.3  million. 

Table  No.  1  shows  state  by  state  amounts 
required  for  full  funding  of  Mrs.  Green's 
formula.  No  Information  Is  available  for  the 
costs  of  funding  the  part  of  the  House  for- 
mula which  is  based  on  funds  received  by 
the  colleges  for  EGG,  work-study,  loans,  and 
veteran's  benefits. 


TABLE  l.-MRS,  GREEN'S  FORMULA  APPLIED  TO  COMMUNITY/JUNIOR  COLLEGES' 


Number 

of 

schools 


Full-time 
enioll- 
ment  plus 
4  part- 
time  en- 
rollment 


times 
FTE 


Add-on  for 

1st  200 

students 


Add-on  lor 
ne«t  100 
students 


Total 


State 


Full-time 

enroll- 

ment plus 

Number 

J-i  part- 

of 

time  en- 

schools 

rollment 

JlOO     Add-on  for     Add-on  tor 

times  1st  200        next  100 

FTE        students        students 


Total 


da., 
la. 


Gee  gi 

H 

Ida^i 

III 

Inl 

low  I 

Kar  sas 

Ker  lucky... 

Lou 


siana. 


land 

:  sachusetts.. 

gan 

rtiesota 

sfissippi 

ri 

I  tana 


22 

8 

8 

12 

96 

14 

21 

5 

4 

32 
23 

7 

4 

54 

4 

26 

24 

22 

7 

6 

17 

33 

35 

22 

25 

22 

3 


18,135 
2,701 
4,203 

24,627 
460,  481 

18,221 

13.  152 
6,314 

2,436 
91,  185 
18,  343 

8,674 

7,217 
93  546 

6,070 
21.721 
16,015 
10,759 

5,638 

2,586 
28,095 
38  116 
82  032 
17.751 
21  765 
24.943 

1,727 


1,813.500 
270, 100 
420,300 

2,  462, 7C1C 
46  048,  100 

1,822,  100 

1  815,200 
631,  400 

243  600 
9,  185,  500 
1.  884,  800 

867  400 

721,700 
9,  364,  600 

607,000 

2.172  lOO 

1,501,500 

1,075,900 

563,  800 

258,  500 

2  809,  500 
3,811,500 

3  203  200 

1  775,  100 

2  175,500 
2.494,300 

172  70O 


1,320,000 
168,  400 
240,000 
360,  000 

2,  839,  800 
420,  000 
574,000 
150.  000 

120,  000 
975  200 
553,000 
210,000 
102,800 

1,560,000 
116,300 
776,  600 
720,000 
660,000 
210  000 
ISO  000 
503  000 
990,  000 

1,050,000 

634,  800 

768, 000 

650,000 

90,  000 


400,  000 
40,000 
1613,  000 
240,  000 
1,825,500 
280,  000 
367,  800 
100,000 

60,000 
620.  000 
378. 400 
107.400 

50,000 
1.QC3.300 

40,  400 
477,300 
374, 100 
393. 400 
134. 100 
118.600 
263. 400 
520,000 
665,000 
367,500 
424,700 
365.  500 

60. 000 


3,  535,  500 
478,500 
820.  300 

3.  062,  700 
50.713,400 

2,  522,  100 

2,  857,  000 
881,400 


423, 

10,  780, 

1,925, 

1,  194, 
884 

11,907, 

773, 

3,426, 

2,  695 
2,129 

907, 

557 
,530 

421, 
,913, 
,777, 

369, 
3  519 

222. 


600 
700 
200 
800 
500 
900 
700 
000 
600 
300 
900 
200 
900 
500 
200 
400 
200 
800 
700 


^''>"5l<a 9  5,511  551,100  270,000  180,000  1001100 

Nevada....  l  202  20.20O  30,000  400  50^600 

New  Hampshire..  5  1.474  147.400  150.000  43,300  340  700 

^s^Jf^ey 22  22,803  2,280,700  589,000  343,600  3  213' 300 

^'*  Mexico 9  4  220  422,000  360.000  140.000  922  000 

';t'-''J'l'^-- 59  138,254  13,826.400  1,752,200  1,070.000  15  648600 

Nor'h  Carolina...  62  41,756  4,175,601  843,200  901,800  6  920'600 

North  Dakota....  7  5.797  579,700  210.000  101,200  890000 

°^°          34  42,538  4,263,800  1,006,400  586,000  5,856.800 

Ol'l^^'oma 16  10,198  1,019,800  480,000  280,000  1779  800 

Orem..-., 15  36,664  3  666,400  450,000  260.000  4  376' 400 

Pennsyvania....  47  58.435  5  343.500  1.385.000  787.000  8  015  500 

Rhode  Island....  3  6,239  623.900  90,000  60,000  773  900 

South  Carolina.    .  26  19,554  1,955.400  480,000  372,600  2  808  000 

South  Dakota....  2  325  32,500  45,800  4  700  83  300 

Tennessee 14  8,806  880,600  420,000  260,000  I  560600 

/^"'f' 54  83,304  8,380,400  1.590,000  947.700  10.918,100 

U  3*1      -  5  6  629  562.900  150,000  100.000  912  900 

Vermont 5  2.482  248,200  150.000  80,000  478  200 

^''8'"'^ 25  27,592  2.759,200  750,000  427,600  2  936  800 

Washington.     .,.  24  63,941  6,394,100  720.000  480.000  7594  100 

West  VirRinia_...  7  3.581  358.100  197.000  71,200  '526,300 

Wisconsin 28  27,565  2,756.500  823,200  443,600  3  023,300 

*i'0'^"'E 7  5,174  517,400  210,000  140,000  867,400 

1970  iolal 1,042    1,670.033  167,003,300  36,384  700  18,027,500    >  221, 415, 500 

1971  estimate..         1.079    1.899,918  189,  991,  800~37,  824.  700  18.987.  500~r2467^,~000 


Data  developed  by  AAJC. 

Using  the  Canfield  proiections,  *e  can  eslimate  that  25  percent  of  2-year  school  enrollments 


are  from  low-mco-ne  families.  This  would  add  for  1970,  $41,700,000  to  the  cost  of  fully  fundin! 
Mrs.  Green  s  formu'a  (total  $263,100,000)  and  for  1971,  $47,500,000  (total  $294,300,000). 


.mother  compilation,  by  the  U,S,  Office  of 
Education.  Table  No.  2.  assumes  funding  at 
$100  million  level.  The  two-year  colleges, 
that   funding   level,   would   receive   $16.5 
Hon  if  the  House  formula  were  adopted, 
$32.6  million  If  the  Senate  formula  were 
ipted  and  student  aid  provisions  were  pre- 
vlcusly  fully  funded.  The  costs  of  Instruc- 
tion grants  in  the  Senate  formula  would  re- 
re  appropriations  of  $540.8  million  for  the 
-year  schools  at  full  fundlna;.  It  must  be 
haslzed  that  the  state  by  state  compari- 
In  Table  No.  2  is  based  on  funding  of 
y  the  $100  million  level  for  both  the  Sen- 
and  the  House  formulas. 


State 


Senate 

amount 


House 

amount 


State 


Senate 

amount 


House 
amount 


rr  p 

r 


PELL'S  FORMULA  VERSUS  HOUSE  FORMULAS  AT  $100m 
FUND  LEVEL 


State 


Senate 
amount 


House 
amount 


Alat  ama 

Ala;  (a 

Arizona 

Ark 

Call 

Colorado 

Con,  ecticut. 


I  nsas. 
rnia 


$572,  940 

3.413 

6U.038 

32.590 

7,  114,577 

438,  754 

496,219 


$305, 135 

4,474 

262,  125 

75,  395 

3,  342,  688 

200.  927 

225, 151 


Delaware $138,264  $76,833 

District  of  Columbia 95  134  54  683 

flonna 1,604;  741  831  150 

Georgia 510,532  322,809 

Hawaii 175,000  i  105,  000 

Idano 141,381  33  495 

Illinois 2.329.143  1,115.120 

Indiana 75.082  45,606 

Iowa 530,603  292,650 

•Kansas 498.615  279,198 

Kentucky 43,076  110,902 

Louisiana 65.452  26.290 

Maine 2.121  2,295 

Maryland 677.560  323.612 

Massacnusetts 1,022.488  473,095 

Michigan 1.759,607  790,732 

Minnesota 539.938  297,508 

Mississippi 674.697  390,070 

Missouri  424,071  315,082 

Montana  48,701  35,221 

Nebraska 116,219  83,563 

Nevada  6,918  6,724 

New  Hampshire 28.685  20,159 

New  Jersey 838.159  413,976 

New  Mexico 37,079  13  286 

New  York 2,160,010  1,131.279 

North  Carolina 1,077.740  501.133 

North  Dakota 122,620  46,735 

Ohio 444,896  139,306 

Oklahoma 336,609  238,985 


Ofegon $610,499  $245,111 

Pennsylvania  (branch  schools 

nolincluded) 816,502  416,352 

Rnode  Island 79,564  24,184 

South  Carolina 326,999  174  398 

South  Dakota 8.301  10.453 

Tennessee, 275.644  199.579 

Texas 1,958,102  1.011,186 

Utan 189,602  92,176 

Vermont... 50,177  30,268 

Virginia 567,111  248,130 

Washington 1,320,966  520,898 

West  Virginia 54,937  39.686 

Wisconsin 487,458  136,679 

Wyoming 149,977  287,798 

Total 32,648,670  16,468,704 

With  full  funding 540,808,100  (■) 


■  Approximate, 

^  Amount  unknown. 

Source:  Data  obtained  from  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education, 
Several  experts  have  suggested  that  the  results  of  this  table  are 
skewed  in  those  States  (i.e.,  Kentucky)  where  OE  analysts  failed 
to  properly  account  for  schools  having  large  numbers  o' economi- 
cally disadvantaged  students  which  receive  EOG,  work-study, 
and  NOSL  funds. 
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If  the  community  colleges  were  to  con- 
sider solely  their  own  Interest,  they  oould 
only  support  the  Senate's  provision  for  coet- 
of-instruction  grant*  which  follow  the 
federally  aided  students.  But  while  the  two- 
year  colleges  are  acutely  squeezed  by  finan- 
cial pn-essures,  the  financial  crisis  in  higher 
education  reaches  well  beyond  community 
colleges — touching  such  staggering  issues  as 
accountability,  adjustment  to  rapidly  chang- 
ing market  and  social  forces,  and  even  sur- 
\-lval  itself.  Though  the  community  colleges 
are  a  growing  bulwark  for  the  resolution  of 
such  Issues,  they  constitute  only  one  element 
of  a  total  solution.  In  the  interest  of  both  an 
early  and  total  solution,  and  in  support  of 
the  principle  of  direct  grants,  two-year  col- 
leges remain  fast  in  supjxMt  of  the  Green 
formula  as  a  first  measure  In  this  direction. 

XnXE    X     (COMMUNITY    COLLEGES)      AND    CAREER 
EDUCATION 

The  Senate  bill  in  Title  X  captures  the 
main  elements  of  the  original  Compwehenslve 
Community  College  bill,  authored  by  Chair- 
man Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr..  and  a 
staunchly  supported  by  the  junior  coUege 
constituency  from  Its  inception  three  years 
ago. 

The  primary  thrust  of  Title  X  Is  to  give 
the  States  the  planning  Incentives  and  help 
they  need  to  put  their  higher  education 
house  in  order,  to  strive  for  both  compre- 
hensiveness and  (sonvenience  Ln  the  services 
their  poet-secondary  system  offers,  to  reduce 
program  waste  and  duplication  among  dif- 
ferent institutions  In  overlapping  service 
areas,  and  to  develop  further  as  desired  the 
comprehensive  (solleges  (two-year  and/ or  four 
year  as  proposed  In  the  Carnegie  Commission 
Reports)  to  deliver  such  services. 

We  know  from  these  Carnegie  Commission 
Reports  and  their  supporting  studies,  as  well 
as  from  the  CoUege  Entrance  Examination 
Board's  Will  Ingham  Study,  that  the  very 
availability  of  the  comprehensive  low-oost 
college  largely  serving  commuter  students — 
which  in  the  overwhelming  number  of  pres- 
ent instances  is  the  two-year  community 
college — has  a  profound  Impact  toward  the 
unlversallzatlon  of  post-eecondary  options 
and  opportunity.  Such  studies  show  that  ac- 
ceesiblllty  is  still  the  first  factor  In  whether 
young  adults  try  college — and  that  such  a 
college  makes  an  Immediate  and  substantial 
difference  in  the  oollege-golng  rates  at  the 
young  adult  population. 

This  is  clearly  borne  out  in  the  college- 
going  rates  of  the  States  that  already  have 
strong  community  college  systems.  The 
States  which  have  such  systems  have,  in 
effect,  put  the  college  opportunity  in  the 
form  of  comprehensive  post-secondary  serv- 
ices within  both  the  cost  and  commuting 
reach  of  upwards  of  90%  of  the  population. 
Those  States  without  such  systems  show 
much  lower  availability  of  the  low-<x>8t  col- 
lege opportunity,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
lower  rate  of  college  attendance. 

Title  X  is  viewed  here  as  a  strong  and 
essential  complement  to  the  section  of  the 
House  bill  which  provides  much  broader 
support  for  career  education  and  occupa- 
tional studies  on  the  post -secondary  level. 
Community  college  leaders  were  consulted 
in  the  formulation  of  this  program — Title 
Xrv  of  the  House  bill— and  it  is  gaining 
wide  support  in  community  college  ranks. 
(.\AJC's  Commission  on  Legislation  has  not 
met  recently  enough  to  react  formally  as  a 
body  to -n tie  XIV.) 

The  community  college  concept  and  mis- 
sion is  ideally  suited  as  a  systems  base,  or 
delivery  system,  for  the  broad-gauge  pro- 
gramming called  for  in  Title  XIV  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  community  college  stand  on  these 
aspects  of  the  legislation  has  been  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  President  Frank  M.  Cham- 
bers of  Middlesex  County  Community  Col- 
lege, in  letters  of  Jan.  27,  1972  to  Rep.  Dom- 
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Inick  V.  Daniels  and  other  members  of  New 
Jersey's  Congressional  delegation: 

"Dear  Congressman  Daniels:  I  am  most 
grateful  for  your  informative  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  and  for  your  open-mindedness  to- 
wards our  needs  and  toward  Title  10  of  S 
659. 

"Certainly  the  equivalent  Title  in  the 
House  Bill  which  provides  only  for  planning 
assistance  to  perfect  State  systems  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

"It  simply  does  not  go  far  enough  To  give 
substance  to  the  new  State  plans  we  need, 
then,  the  development  support  that  Title  10, 
S.  659  provides.  We  need  it  for  two  reasons; 
First,  as  you  agree,  because  we  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  opportunity  explosion  in  higher  educa- 
tion; and.  second,  because  the  Community 
Colleges  have  been  short-changed  in  most  of 
the  existing  federal  categorical  programs. 
With  the  exceptions  of  construction  and 
equipment  aid  and  developing  institution 
support,  we  have  fared  like  a  stepchild  in 
most  higher  education  programs.  TTiis  is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  Commu- 
nity Colleges  are  so  underrepresented  In  the 
professional  stafBng  of  U.S.  O.  E.  The  Com- 
munity Colleges  now  enroll  about  3.000,- 
000  Americans — In  numbers  served,  they  are 
far  and  away  the  largest  segment  of  the 
higher  education  community.  About  one-half 
of  all  freshmen  now  start  their  college  work 
in  the  Community  Colleges.  We  need  in  U.S. 
O.  E.,  to  champion  and  coordinate  the  pro- 
granunlng  for  two-year  colleges,  the  kind  of 
new  office  or  unit  which  Title   10  proposes. 

"In  my  view,  "ntle  10  is  an  ideal  comple- 
ment to  the  great  new  post-secondary  career 
education  title  which  the  House  Bill  con- 
tains. Community  colleges  are  in  public  edu- 
cation the  main  engine  of  the  post -secondary 
career  education  developing  in  our  nation 
today,  and  to  achieve  the  fuller  promise  of 
the  career  education  programming,  which 
this  Title  of  the  House  Bill  provides,  you  need 
the  community  college  systems  which  Title 
10  would  support;  in  other  words,  one  Title 
is  systems  development,  the  other  is  pro- 
grams development  and  they  mesh,  Ideally, 
toward  the  same  great  objective.  Thus,  I 
vigorously  support  both  provisions. 

"We,  in  the  Community  Colleges,  look 
ahead  to  the  Conference  Bill  meshing  the 
best  features  ol  both  Bills  as  the  greatest 
landmark  ever  achieved  in  legislation  for 
higher  education.  We  appreciate  the  great 
contributions  of  the  House  Bill  and,  particu- 
larly, your  own  profound  leadership  in  the 
whole  effort.  .  .  .  Our  movement  is  making  re- 
markable strides,  thanks  in  large  measure 
to  the  growing  recognition  Congress  has  been 
giving  the  Community  Colleges. .  .  . 
"Sincerely, 

"President  Chambers." 
Features  of  Title  X  which  are  regarded  by 
AAJC's  Commission  on  Legislation  as  essen- 
tial to  the  final  legislation  are.  in  addition  to 
the  state  planning  incentives  already  em- 
bodied in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills: 

1.  Sliding-scale  short-term  development 
and  expansion  support,  meant  to  help  en- 
sure that  the  new  colleges  will  be  built  in 
target  areas  where  they  are  needed  most,  e.g., 
the  inner  city. 

2.  Sliding-scale  leasing  assistance  for  tem- 
porary facilities. 

3.  A  high-level  unit  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  monitor  and  coordinate  federal  as- 
sistance to  community  colleges, 

4.  Stipulation  and  deadline  requiring 
States  to  bring  the  several  state  plans,  in- 
cluding this  proposed  plan.  In  the  various 
federal  programs  for  vocational  and  higher 
education.  Into  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  Community  colleges  have  long  since 
tired  of  hollow  assurances  from  the  bureauc- 
racy that  community  colleges  would  soon  re- 
ceive stronger  staffing  and  broader  support 
sj>eclflcally  addressed  to  their  tremendous 
growth  and  needs  within  the  framework  of 
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existing  programs  and  staff  deployment. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  the  several 
Junior  college  specialists  serving  to  such  pro- 
found advantage  in  USOE's  Division  of  Col- 
lege Support,  the  community  college  leader- 
ship In  the  varlovis  otlier  existing  federal 
services  and  programs  amounts  essentially 
to  tokenism. 

More  than  any  other  element  of  educa- 
tion, the  community  colleges  already  are 
the  delivery  sy.stem  for  the  pas; -secondary 
career  education  m  progress  in  the  States, 
Such  progra-mmlng.  In  fact,  constitutes  a 
massive  element  of  the  community  colleges. 
which  are  rapidly  emerging  as  the  backbone 
of  the  poet -secondary  manpower  development 
effort — the  most  glaring  weakness  of  which 
at  this  point  is  the  lack  of  federal  sup- 
port. 

Career  education  Is  hardly  someone's  new 
brainchild— It  Is  a  huge  reality  in  the  com- 
munity colleges  Its  impact  is  sketched  in 
some  detail  on  p  4  of  our  June  22,  1971. 
letter  to  Senator  Pell  i  Appendix  D).  which 
covers  Information  he  reque.sted  when  S, 
659  was  still  in  his  Sub-Comniittee  markup, 

STRENGTHENING    DEVELOPING    INSTITUTIONS 

Community  colleges  have  regl,=i-ered  strong 
approval  of  the  Senate's  modifications  of 
Title  III  and  the  support  for  Strengthening 
Developing  In.stitutlons,  but  also  for  the 
House's  larger  authorization.  Another  Jump 
in  the  administration's  budget  request  f.r 
this  program  shows  again  what  a  versatile 
and  effective  response  Title  III  has  been  to 
pressures  on  higher  education  for  new  serv- 
ices and  diverse  institutions.  The  greater 
niunber  of  new  colleges  ojjenlng  in  the  1970's 
as  in  the  last  decade,  will  be  coiiinuii.ii v 
colleges  serving  new  target  areas,  with  sub- 
stantial non-traditional,  non-white  enroll- 
ments. Unless  the  omnibus  bill  sharply  in- 
creases the  community  colleee  set-aside 
(which  neither  bill  yet  does),  then  dlFcre- 
tionary  authority  over  the  spending  shrmld 
be  extended,  as  the  senate  bill  proposes,  to 
allow  a  still  more  flexible  and  changing  re- 
sponse to  the  rapidly  changing  college  com- 
plexes. At  least  three  eligible  community 
colleges  badly  need  direct  help  under  this 
program  for  every  one  now  helped — and  that 
ntiml>er  will  rise  sharply  as  a  great  many 
of  the  community  colleges  built  in  the  la.'^t 
several  years  becomes  eligible  under  the  five- 
year  limitation  that  presently  precludes  their 
participation.  Community  colleges  have  long 
urged  that  the  five-year  limitation  be  elim- 
inated entirely, 

FACILITIES 

The  community  colleges  want  tx)  maintain 
the  separate  line-item  support  f  r  fa.-llities 
now  In  effect  under  Section  103  and  the  re- 
cent education  appropriations  acts  which 
have  carried  Section  10,3  a=;  a  separate  Ilr.e 
They  also  prefer  the  concept  of  a  flexible  set- 
aside.  as  embodied  In  the  Senate  bill. 

Lumping  Sections  10,?  and  104  support  into 
either  a  single  authorization  and  or  a  single 
funding  Utie  would  only  leavr  the  fa.'^t -crow- 
ing community  colleges  at  the  mercy  of  the 
state  facilities  commissions  which  are  stIM, 
in  most  cases,  dominated  if  not  controlled 
by  tho  traditional  Institutions,  This  would 
be  contrary  to  the  congress'  policy  action  in 
the  last  three  years,  which  has  responded 
to  growth  pres.=i,ires  on  the  community  col- 
lege by  giving  them  the  lion's  share  of  the 
construction  grants. 

For  the  next  decade,  the  greater  expansion 
pressures  are  likely  to  continue  to  fall  at  the 
community  colleges'  doors  The  recent  studies 
which  show  community  college  ron«trtictlon 
needs  for  this  decade  as  roughly  $f)  billion. 
and  those  of  the  traditional  institutions  as 
two  or  three  times  greater  than  that,  are 
not  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  community 
college  expansion.  This  is  true  because  such 
studies  cannot  effectively  gauge  the  space 
needs  of  proposed  community  colleges  which 
at  this  point  are  only  on  the  drawing  boards. 
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Carnegie  Commissior.   Reports  foreca-^t 

construction  of  some  230-250  such  col- 

m  this  decade.  AAJC  foracasts  run  still 


nator   Crai^ston   emphasized   this   same 

to  the  Senate  Appropriaturis'  Commit- 
In  its  recent  hearings  on  national  priori- 
.vheii  he  noted    'l  have  mentioned  the 

unity  colleges.  They  are  the  fastest 
iing  segment  of  education,  particularly 
he  enrollment  of  disadvantaged  and  non- 
itional  students,  F^ir  the  budget  to  again 
mmend  zero  funding  for  community  col- 
construction  is  to  propose  the  crippling 
both    higher    and    vocational    education. 

the  two-year  colleges  .ire  taking  such 
•emendous  share  of  the  growth  load  in 
1  areas  The  whole  current  authorisation 
^936  milliOii  annually  could  be  spent  to 

national  benefit  on  community  col- 
i.  It  would,  in  fact,  hardly  dent  the  back- 
of   their    urgent   facility    needs.    Almost 

estimate  made  of  commuisiiy  college 
■th  in  the  last  two  decades  has  fallen 
isici  short  of  their  actual  growth,  and 
-.ink  this  applies  again  in  the  current 
•nates  of  their  facility  needs  because  such 
at*s  cannot  begin  to  recognize  the  true 

needs  cf  the  many  community  colleges 
:h  are  at  present  onlv  or.  the  drawing 
d 

POST-SECONDARY    FOUNDATION' 

e  community  colleees  and  A.^JC's  Com- 
ion  on  Legislation  have  given  wide  and 
stent  support  to  the  proposal  of  a  Na- 
1  Foundation  for  Post-,Secondary  Edu- 
)n.  or  Higher  Education  Hopefully,  the 
dation,  as  -veil  as  the  Institute,  would 
education  as  a  national  priority  still 
r  to  cabinet  status. 

le  provision  for  the  Foundation  should 

in  more  detail  who  would  constitute 

board,  thus  to  ensure  equal  representa- 

for  community  colleges,  vocational  cdu- 

n,  and  the  business  colleges.  If  the  board 

dominated  by  university  and  traditional 

ge   Interests,   the  same   interests   might 

monopolize    the    grants     The    Senate's 

rence  for  calling  it  the  Foundation  for 

■Secondary  Education   is  regarded  as  a 

emphasis. 

tewlse.    the    professional    staff    for    the 
idation  should  be  drawn  proportionately 
the   several    major  segments   of   post- 
■        education. 


seco  idarv 


Li:  IRARIES    AND 


INSTRUCTIONAL     MATERIALS 

Cf^mmunlty  colleges  have  been  added  to  the 
n's  higher  education  community  at  an 
of  nearly  one  per  week  for  the  last 
fears.  It  is  estimated  that  230  to  300  more 
.•ear  colleges  should  be  planned  and  con- 
ted   by    1980  to   meet   the   needs  of  the 
ily    mounting   enrollments    who   desire 
secondary  education  at  economical  rates 
near-by  and  open  door  access.  The  pres- 
'leges  and  ones  yet  to  be  built  are  and 
3€  in  pressing  need  of  library  facilities. 
materials,  and  other  learning  media. 
Senate's  provision  of  an  increased  annual 
srlzatlon  of  $130  million  Is  entirely  ap- 

to   these  pressing  needs. 

e  community  college  view  coincides  with 

of   the    American   Library   Association, 

;d  here  as  Appendix  E  by  permission  of 

and  it  stresses  support  of  the  Senate's 

112  permitting  the  Commissioner  of 

tion  to  waive  the  maintenance  of  ef- 

requirement   on  grants  for  acquisition 

brary    resources    and    also    clarifying, 

conforming    language,    that    basic 

are  entitlements. 


I  an 


ci 


COMM-UNrrY    SERVICES 

Senate's  changes  In  this  program  are 


1  )n 


I  in 


preferred  over  the  House's  simple  ex- 

of  it.  This  is  a  program  which  in  op- 
has  consistently  resisted  the  partlcl- 
of  the  community  colleges.  More  than 
of  the  funding  has  gone  to  four-year 
colle(  es  and  universities,  when  in  fact  the 
comr  lunlty  colleges  are  ideally  suited  for  Im- 
plempntlng  this  program. 


I 
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By  earmarking  So  million  for  grants  to 
colleges  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Areas,  to  .meet  urban  problems  keyed 
to  national  prior. ties,  the  Senate  provides 
a  new  dimension  and  He.KibiUty  that  wUl  help 
give  the  program  new  direction,  encourage 
wider  community  college  participation,  and 
redress  the  imbalances  of  the  past. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROFESSIONS    DEVELOPMENT 

Higher  education  has  been  vigorously  pur- 
suing self-reform  and  innovation  on  'many 
fronts,  particularly  In  the  community  college 
segment.  The  development  and  retraining  of 
college  administrators  and  teachers,  as  fos- 
tered by  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act.  has  contributed  enormously  to 
this  effort.  Yet  public  reaction  prods  the"col- 
leges  toward  a  still  faster  revamping  of  direc- 
tions and  services.  This  period  of  accelerated 
change  will  require  still  greater  support  for 
staff  and  faculty  development.  These  trends 
and  demands  easily  justify  the  Senate  bill's 
authorization  of  $600  million. 

The  House  version  of  the  bUl  provides  for 
fellowships  for  nursing  schools.  Adoption  of 
this  provision  should  aid  community  and 
junior  colleges  In  meeting  the  nation's"  criti- 
cal need  of  providing  quailfled  allied  health 
professions  personnel. 

STATE     SCHOLARSHIP     PROGRAMS 

The  community  college  position  also 
strongly  supports  the  Senate's  authorization 
of  S50  million  for  state  scholarship  Incen- 
tives. Various  states  already  have  scholar- 
ship programs,  which  augment  the  federal 
student  financial  aid  programs,  and  serve 
students  '.vhose  needs  are  ignored  in  the  fed- 
eral programs,  particularly  as  they  apply  in 
community  colleges  All  states  will  be  encour- 
aged by  this  provision  to  develop  such  pro- 
grams. 
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A  BRIGHT  IDEA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  7.  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  sent  me  a  most  refresh- 
ing idea  recently  and  I  would  like  to  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mrs.  Bruce 
A.  Booher.  of  Corryton,  Term.,  suggests 
that  we  have  a  "slow  day"  each  month,  a 
day  when  speed  limits  of  30  miles  an 
hour  are  imposed  on  our  roads  and  every- 
body slows  down. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  suggestion 
and  perhaps  some  of  our  towns  could 
proclaim  such  a  day.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  seme  thought  to  this  idea,  and  I 
thank  Mrs.  Booher  for  her  letter  which 
follows : 

February  15.  1972. 
Hon.  John  J.  Duncan 

Dear  Sir:  Please  .'■ead  one  foolish  letter,  it 
won't  do  any  good  but  neither  will  it  do 
any  harm  and  it's  such  a  beautiful  thought. 
I  was  just  sitting  here  thinking  what  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  there  could 
be  one  day  a  month  called  "The  slow  day." 
This  would  be  a  day  when  no  one  could 
drive  over  thirty  miles  an  hour  on  certain 
streets  and  roads.  This  would  give  our  old 
folks  a  day  to  go  out  and  do  the  things  they 
need  to  do  and  It  would  not  hurt  the  rest  to 
slow  down  either.  I  have  these  friends  who 
are  over  seventy.  ne%'er  had  an  accident  but 
they  love  to  go  and  nearly  every  'Wednesday 
they  go  up  to  Union  County  to  see  their  son, 
each  time  I  see  them  leave  I  pray  they  will 
make  a  safe  trip.  I  know  you  are  interested 
in  our  young  people  because  you  have  writ- 
ten me  about  my  son  who  is  In  the  Navy.  I 
appreciate  this  as  I  do  love  my  son  but,  this 


is  his  first  service  to  his  country  in  any  way 
I  feel  he  will  appreciate  his  country  more  in 
the  futiue  for  having  served  If  and  when  he 
gets  back  safely.  He's  not  my  first  son  to  go 
and  won't  be  the  last,  my  husband  and  three 
other  sons  served  before  him  and  I  have  one 
more.  However  the  old  folks  have  served  their 
country  too  and  for  a  much  longer  time.  They 
paid  the  taxes  that  built  these  roads  so 
wouldn't  it  be  great  to  have  one  day  that 
they  could  use  them  and  really  enjoy  doing 

Thank  you  very  kindly  for  letting  me  sound 
off. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Booher. 


APPEARANCE  OF  SENATOR  ERVIN 
BEFORE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  of  March  3 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
forthcoming  appearance  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Senator 
Ervin  has  argued  before  the  Nation's 
highest  Court  since  he  began  his  service 
as  a  U.S.  Senator.  His  deep  knowledge  of 
constitutional  matters  commands  re- 
spect both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  issue  now  before  the  Court,  con- 
cerning which  Senator  Ervin  plans  to 
present  arguments,  involves  military 
surveillance  of  civilians.  This  is  a  basic 
civil  rights  issue,  one  in  which  Senator 
Ervin  long  has  taken  a  firm  stand  on  the 
side  of  guaranteeing  individual  liberty 
and  dignity. 

The  Northern  Virginia  Daily  is  pub- 
lished at  Strasburg,  Va.  The  editor 
and  general  manager  is  Mr.  James  J. 
Crawford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Ervin  and  the  High 
Court,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ervin  and  the  High  Court 

If  all  goes  as  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  ex- 
pects, we  are  going  to  be  witnesses  to  a  rare 
spectacle  sometime  this  spring — the  sight 
of  a  United  States  senator  arguing  a  case 
before  the  Supreme  Coiu-t.  The  venerable 
North  Carolina  Democrat,  long  known  as  one 
of  the  most  ardent  congressional  defenders 
of  constitutional  liberties,  plans  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  against  military  surveUlance  of 
civilians. 

A  case  Involving  this  issue  Is  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  arose  when  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  and  groups  sought  an 
injunction  against  the  Army  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  to  halt  military 
snooping  into  their  affairs.  The  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Washington  threw  out  the  case,  but 
subsequently  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed this  decision  and  ruled  that  the  de- 
fendants were  entitled  to  a  hearing.  Then 
the  government  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  expected  to  decide  the  Issue 
before  Its  adjournment  in  June. 
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Ervln's  Involvement  as  a  lawyer  in  the 
case  began  only  when  he  was  engaged  as 
counsel  by  several  church-related  groups 
that  are  intervening.  In  a  sense,  therefore, 
he  does  not  stand  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

In  another  sense,  the  fact  that  Senator 
Ervin  is  personally  taking  a  hand  in  the 
case  serves  to  underscore  its  importance. 
That  has  been  evident  all  along:  military 
surveillance  of  civilian''  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  First  Amendment  rights  poses 
a  fundamental  question  of  American  civil 
liberty.  The  point  is  given  new  emphasis  by 
this  esteemed  senator's  decision  to  go  be- 
yond his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  subcommittee,  which 
already  has  held  hearinges  on  the  subject. 


HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
considerable  discussion  being  heard  rel- 
ative to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Some  people  say  it  contains  excessive 
funds  that  should  be  diverted  for  other 
uses. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
this  question.  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  with  your 
pennission.  testimony  presented  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  by 
Wendell  Huber,  highway  engineer  of  Ot- 
ter Tail  County  in  behalf  of  the  Minne- 
sota Good  Roads  committee. 

The  article  follows : 
Testimony  Before  Public  Works  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. My  name  Is  Wendell  P.  Huber,  Otter 
Tail  County  Engineer,  Fergus  Falls,  Minne- 
sota and  currently  President  of  Minnesota 
Good  Roads.  Inc.  Minnesota  Good  Roads.  Inc. 
Is  the  one  organization  whose  only  purpose 
is  promoting  better  highway  transportation 
systems  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  (See  at- 
tached list.)  It  Is  In  this  second  capacity 
that  I  stand  before  you  today.  There  is  a 
great  deal  currently  being  written  and  in- 
deed much  discussion  in  some  circles  to  the 
effect  that  excessive  money  is  available  for 
highway  construction.  As  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, the  balance  In  the  highway  trust  funds 
Is  cited.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  re- 
flects Federal  cutbacks,  holdbacks  or  just 
plain  not  releasing  full  apportionments  to 
the  states  and  in  no  way  reflects  the  needs 
for  roads  and  highways  back  home. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Highways 
today  finds  their  system  in  a  poor  state  of 
repair  due  in  part,  to  the  concentration  of 
funding  on  the  Interstate  System  these  past 
16  years.  Needs  studies  show  that  as  a  bare 
minimum,  the  State  of  Minnesota  should  be 
spending  100  million  dollars  annually  on 
their  12.2000  mile  Trunk  Highway  System  to 
provide  even  the  basic  safety  and  mobility 
required — Today  they  are  spending  only  half 
of  that  and  after  this  current  blennlum 
when  the  state  highway  bond  funds  are  de- 
pleted, this  figure  will  drop  to  a  third  or  less. 

The  same  plight  exists  in  our  counties  and 
municipalities  throughout  the  state,  I  tell 
you  here  today  that  In  Minnesota  we  have 
thousands  of  miles  of  roads  t/iat  are  not 
surfaced  yet — We  have  hundreds  of  miles 
of  roads  that  are  not  even  graveled  yet — We 
have  people  in  rural  Mlnneso'a  that  for  as 
much  as  six  weeks  every  ye.  ,r.  cannot  get 
to  their  normal  medical  facilities  or  the  local 
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seat  of  government  to  conduct  necessary 
business.  Surfaced  roads  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  taking  care  of  these  people  and  their 
basic  transportation  needs. 

I  say  that  before  people  start  preaching  ex- 
cess highway  funds,  let  them  look  across 
rural  America  and  see  where  we  really  stand 
presently  as  far  as  serving  our  people. 

In  our  handout  today,  is  a  map  of  Minne- 
sota showing  our  substandard  highways  and 
bridges  on  the  state  system  and  I  say  tlie 
counties  and  municipalities  are  no  belter  off. 

Release  the  Federal  Administration  creat- 
ed trust  fund  balances  and  '^ve  11  try  to  put 
them  to  vital  use  serving  the  people  of  our 
state. 

You'll  notice  I  said,  try  to  put  them  to  use 
because  unfortunately  the  flow  of  Federal 
highway  funds  is  not  the  whole  problem,  as 
vital  as  it  may  be. 

The  highway,  road  and  street  programs 
across  this  nation  are  today  buried  in  pro- 
cedures and  red  tape  The  TOPICS  program 
that  our  urban  counties  are  trying  so  de--- 
perately  to  move  ahead  with  are  fraught 
with  procedures^the  Federal  wage  determi- 
nations on  a  county  by  county  basis  serve 
only  to  delay  projects  from  letting  at  the 
11th  hour.  Area  or  regional  wage  rates  would 
much  better  serve  the  purpose  than  our  pres- 
ent county  by  county  method. 

In  June  of  1971.  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  Investi- 
gations and  Oversight,  it  was  testified  to  that 
where  we  used  to  have  five  procedures  prior 
to  preparing  plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates and  four  afterward,  we  now  have 
eighteen  procedures  that  must  be  accom- 
plished prior  to  PS&E  and  still  four  after — 
and  more  boxes  are  being  added  to  the  pre- 
liminary flow  chart  every  day. 

In  our  rural  counties,  we  have  people  liv- 
ing on  the  land  that  cannot  get  to  where 
they  want  to  go  during  long  periods  every 
year  without  driving  as  much  as  50  to  75 
miles  out  of  their  way  if  at  all  to  flnd  a  road 
that  is  passable,  much  less  to  free'A-ay  stand- 
ards. 

Somewhere  along  the  way.  the  cart  has 
gotten  before  the  horse  and  if  our  aim  is  to 
provide  reasonable  transportation  to  rural 
America,  then  we  must  re-evaluate  present- 
day  policies.  To  me.  it  is  incomprehensible 
to  require  the  same  lengthy  procedures  and 
agency  clearances  to  get  the  farmer  out  of 
the  mud  that  is  required  to  construct  a 
modern  multi-lane  urban  freeway. 

Some  counties  in  Minnesota  have  recently 
passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  use  federal  funds  in  their 
road  projects  because  the  federal  funds  are 
literally  eaten  up  by  red  tape  procedures 
before  one  spade  of  dirt  is  turned. 

If  the  purpose  of  red  tape  has  been  to 
bring  the  road  program  to  a  standstill  in  this 
Country,  the  goal  has  been  very  nearly  ac- 
complished as  I  stand  before  you  today. 

In  Summary:  First  of  all.  we  want  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  need  for  preserving  the 
dedication  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Our 
argument  on  this  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  available  even  now.  to  make  the  high- 
way improvements  which  the  people  want 
and  need.  I'm  referring  not  only  to  our  State 
Trunk  Highways,  but  also  to  County  Roads 
and  Municipal  Streets.  And  where  we're 
really  in  a  bind  Is  on  the  problem  of  bridge 
replacement  ...  a  particularly  pressing 
problem  in  our  State.  Secondly,  we  hope 
that  some  means  can  be  found  to  prevent 
the  repeated  interruptions  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  the  holdbacks  and  the 
cutbacks.  When  such  holdbacks  occur,  our 
five-year  programs  are  out  the  window  and 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  from 
people  who  have  been  promised  a  certain 
road  improvement,  then  suddenly  find  they 
are  not  going  to  get  It  on  schedule. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  those  of  us 
who  are  connected  with  the  actual  building 
of    roads    are    deeply    concerned    about    the 
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great  amount  of  red  tape  Involved,  even  on 
very  small  projects  where  it  costs  us  almost 
as  much  in  manpower  to  get  Federal  Aid  as 
the  amount  we  eventually  receive.  We  think 
there  are  some  reasonable  solutions  to  this 
problem. 

I  wish  to  thank  this  Committee  for  allow- 
ing me  time  today  to  testify  on  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  and  vital  importance  to  the 
people  back  home.  Thank  you  again. 


PETER     BIERSTECKER:     VOICE    OF 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCO.N-SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  sponsor 
a  national  'Voice  of  Democracy"  speech 
contest  for  young  people  eath  year.  This 
years'  first  place  \mmer  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  is  Peter  Bierstecker  of  Com- 
bined Locks,  Wis. 

Peter's  speech  concentrates  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  all  have  as  a  result  of 
the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy  in  our  cotm- 
try.  I  feel  that  his  thoughts  are  particu- 
larly relevant  to  our  countr>-  today  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  include  his 
fine  speech  in  the  Record: 

Speech   of   Peter   Bierstecker 

I'm  an  American  who  believes  that  my 
herit:ige  is  the  greatest  gift  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived. An  Amencun  who  knows  that  this  gift 
Is  a  product  of  effort  and.  at  times,  even 
death.  An  American  high  schooler  who  Is 
constantly  di.scovering  new  advantages  of 
being  born  free,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  is 
growing  to  realize  that  because  I  have  been 
given  freedom,  I  have  also  been  given  respon- 
sibility. 

What  have  I  learned  about  my  responsi- 
bility to  freedom?  Everv'  day  living  has 
pointed  out  to  me  that  responsibility  goes 
hand-m-ha'Td  with  freedom.  For  instance: 

I  re.Tiember  when  I  was  six  years  old  and 
sadly  discovered  that  Santa  Claus  was.  in 
reality,  my  parents  Next  year  my  "Want  List" 
was  smaller,  because  I  knew  my  parents  had 
to  pay  for  the  presents.  Today  I  am  free  to 
aik  my  government  for  assistance,  but  I  have 
a  responsibility  to  ask  only  for  necessities, 
because  I  know  there  is  no  Santa  Claus  and 
the  taxpayers  will  have  to  "foot  the  bill." 

All  my  life  I  have  lived  In  a  comfortable 
house,  but  I  learned  that  every  time  I  cut  the 
grass  or  shoveled  the  snow,  this  house  became 
more  and  more  "my  home  "  I  guess  it's  be- 
cause you  only  truly  possess  something  after 
you  have  earned  it.  Some  day  I  hope  to  have 
a  home  of  my  own,  and  maybe,  by  respecting 
the  property  and  personal  rights  of  others 
now  I  can  earn  this  right. 

My  home  has  been  more  than  comfort- 
able— it's  been  democratic.  I  have  always 
been  able  to  "tell  my  side  of  the  story,"  This 
privilege  has  made  me  aware  that,  along 
with  freedom  of  speech,  comes  a  duty  to  lis- 
ten to  others  and  their  opinions,  to  know 
what  I'm  talking  about,  and  to  study  and  ex- 
amine issues  carefully  before  expre.sslng  my 
opinions. 

This  past  year.  I  learned  to  drive  a  car. 
and  gained  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  unity 
of  freedom  and  responsibility  I  keep  the  car 
clean  and  replace  the  gas  I've  used,  but  this 
Is  only  a  minor  part  of  the  responsibility  I 
owe  my  parents  for  the  use  of  their  car  Be- 
cause I  have  been  given  the  right  to  drive, 
I  have  a  duty  to  operate  their  car  as  they 
would — with  care  and  concern  for  every 
other  person  on   the  road,  ThLs  same  prin- 
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can  be  applied  to  my  use  of  American 

because  I  have  the  right  to  wor- 

as  I  please,  it  Is  my  duty  to  respect  the 

us   beliefs   of  others:    because   I   have 

t  to  trial  by  Jury.  I  should  remember 

a  person  is  Innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

should  not  pass  Judgment;  and  when 

e  the  right  to  vote,  It  will  be  my  respon- 

to  use  my  vote  intelligently. 

I  am  an  American  teenager  who  real- 

vhat  he  has  been  given — the  right  to 

sleep,   work,  speak,   pray  and  live  as  I 

My  responsibility   to  these  freedoms 

.  My  role  is  to  help  preserve,  protect, 

lefend   these  rights  so  that  all  future 

cans  can  be  bom  free.  Just  as  I  was 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  [the  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mi.     DINGELL.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

Science  Monitor  of  February  7. 

carried  a  fine  editorial  on  tax  policy 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 

.  Therefore,  I  include  the  text  of 

elitorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Taxts:  a  PoLmcAL  Issve 

;he  horde  of  candidates  for  the  Demo- 

presidentiai    nomination    stampedes 

the  political  arena  in  search  of  issues 

'resident  Nixon  may  not  already  have 

ited.  the  question  of  taxes  appears  to 

owing  appeal. 

until  recently,  it  looked  as  though  Mr. 

had  even  that  one  sewed  up.  In  the 

3f  a  value-added  tax  (VATi.  But  for  a 

7  of  reasons,  discussed  below.  Mr.  Nixon 

quite  vaguely  about  VAT  In  his  State 

Union  message,  and  he  stressed  the 

reness  of  a  VAT  plan   he  submitted 

lay    to    an    advisory    commission    for 
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Fhlle,   all    the   problems    which   give 
calls  for  tax  reform  remain  ver>'  much 

public  mind.  Democratic  hopefuls 
ly.  wish  to  keep  them  there.  Which  la 
o  contenders.  Senators  Edmund  Mus- 
d  George  McGovern,  both  chose  this 
week  to  come  out  specifically  against 
T  and  to  put  forth  alternative  poc- 
'3  of  their  own. 

tor  Muskle  narrowed  his  focus  onto 
using  problems  of  elderly  Americans, 
-oses  to  add  a  $1  billion  item  to  the 

budget  to  guarantee  every  over-65 
.in  a  decent  home    At  the  same  time. 

would  offer  incentives  to  the  states 
their  crushing  property  tax  struc- 

quallfy  for  federal  help',  the  states 

have  to  publish  d.ata  comparing  the 

1    value   of  every   parcel    of   property 

tlmated  market  vtilue,  thus  exposing 

tances  of  preferential  tax  treatment. 

ii.tor  McGovern 's  plan   addresses  Itself 

cost  of  running  public  schools  and  the 

Sshlp  of  that  cost  to  the  property  tax 

his  proposal,  the  federal  government 

pay  at  least  one-third  of  all  costs  of 

elementary  and  secondary  school  edu- 

Thls  federal  budget  Item  could  mount 

billion  by  1976.  Based  on  the  number 

h  lolchildren.  plus  allowance  for  special 

ons.   the  states   would   automatically 

75  percent  of  the  earmarked  funds'. 

Democratic  contenders  may  be  ex- 
to  throw  their  own  position  papers 
!  hopper  of  political  debate.  Before  the 
Is  buried  under  a  mountain  of  con- 

and    piecemeal    tax    proposals,    this 
be  a  good  time  to  take  another  look 
value-added  tax  which  Is  generating 
*  campaign  tax  debate. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SEARCH   FOR  A  TAX  CURE-ALL 

The  value-added  tax  exists  as  a  major  fix- 
ture In  European  tax  structures  .All  member 
countries  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity already  have  it.  or  will  have  It  this  year. 
In  1970  France.  Germany.  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands  collected  between  24  and  40 
percent  of  their  reveuues  from  It.  Denmark. 
Norway,  and  Sweden  depend  almoet  as 
heavily  on  the  VAT. 

But  it  has  been  tried  only  once  in  the 
United  States.  Michigan  adopted  It  In  195.3 
and  dropped  :t  13  years  later  In  favor  of  a  cor- 
porate income  ta.x.  It  began  to  get  serious 
national  attention  only  a  couple  of  years  ago 
as  the  Nixon  administration  cast  about  for 
means  of  fliiancing  its  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal to  help  cities  and  states  out  of  their 
ever-worsening  financial  plight.  Another  ap- 
pealing factcr  was  the  VAT's  potei'tial  for 
helping  exports,  since  it  can  be  rebated  under 
rules  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  while  direct  taxes  cannot 

Like  Senators  Muskle  and  McGovern.  the 
Nixon  administration  also  sees  VAT  as  a 
means  of  persuading  states  to  reform  their 
property  tax  laws  and  take  some  of  the  bur- 
den off  home-owners.  And  with  deficits 
mounting  to  $80  billion  over  his  four-year 
term  in  office.  Mr.  Nixon  is  also  understand- 
ably anxious  to  offset  this  political  liability 
with  an  Increased  revenue  take 

The  revenue-gatherlt'.g  power  of  the  VAT  Is 
impressive.  For  each  1  percent  Imposed,  it  will 
yield  an  estimated  $5  billion.  Mr  Nlxoji's  ten- 
tative plan  offers  a  roughly  .3  percent  tax  rate, 
which  would  yield  about  $13  billion  after 
rebates  to  the  lower  and  middle  Income  pub- 
lic. 

The  assumption  here,  of  course.  Is  first  that 
the  United  States  needs  more  tax  revenues; 
and  second,  that  the  VAT  is  the  best  means  of 
getting  them.  These  assumptions  are  cer- 
tainly arguable.  Some  will  fault  the  first  on 
grounds  that  the  government  should  cut  back 
on  costs. 

Opposition  to  the  second  assumption,  that 
the  VAT  Is  the  best  new  available  tax  so;irce 
for  financing  government  at  all  levels,  comes 
from  many  directions.  But  most  challenging 
of  these  are  those  fiscal  watchdogs  who  insist 
that  the  United  States  needs  a  thorough 
structural  reform  In  the  name  of  equity.  It  \z 
to  this  school  of  thought  that  we  address  the 
third  part  of  this  discussion. 

TAX    FAIRNESS,    THE    REAL    QUESTION 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  In  the  United  States,  done  by  Jo- 
seph Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
concluded  that  the  lowest  fifth  of  American 
families  gets  only  3  2  percent  of  the  national 
Income,  while  the  top  fifth  gets  45.8  percent. 
The  shocker  In  these  figures  was  that  the  gap 
Is  apparently  much  bigger  than  economists 
had  believed,  and  that  It  has  possibly  grown 
wider  since  1966. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  Is  germane  to 
this  discussion  of  taxes  and  tax  reform:  fed- 
eral graduated  Individual  and  corporate  in- 
come taxee  have  been  deliberately  trimmed 
back  In  the  last  five  years,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  well-to-do. 

While  the  personal  Income  tax  Is  theoreti- 
cally based  on  a  sliding  scale  from  20  to  70 
percent,  with  the  rich  paying  relatively  more 
than  the  poor,  Mr.  Pechman's  study  finds  the 
tax  base  riddled  with  special  provisions.  As 
a  result,  few  high-income  persons  pay  the 
theoretical  rate. 

The  cost  of  this  system  of  exemptions  to 
the  federal  government  is  enormously  high. 
A  Treasury  Department  study  of  the  total 
cost  of  selective  tax  reductions  to  Individuals 
and  corporations  (which  the  Treasury  in- 
nocuously calls  "tax  aids")  showed  that  these 
"aids"  cost  the  federal  government  SSaS  bil- 
lion In  1968  and  $44  billion  in  1969. 

The  more  recent  Brookings  Institution 
study  on  erosion  of  the  personal  income  tax 
dug  deeper  than  the  earlier  Treasury  version. 
In  it  Mr.  Pechman  Included  some  items  not 
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normally  considered  Income,  but  which  are 
Just  that  for  the  Individual  concerned.  By 
his  reckoning,  if  the  federal  government  were 
to  eliminate  all  such  "tax  aids,"  the  govern- 
ment could  raise  an  additional  $77  billion  a 
year  under  current  tax  rates. 

It  Is  against  such  reckonings  that  adoption 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  value-added  tax,  or  any  alter- 
native which  any  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  might  come  up  with,  must  be 
considered. 

Cynics  will  argue,  with  reason,  that  mean- 
ingful tax  reform— meaning  closing  of  loop- 
holes, perhaps  Including  even  tax-free  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  capital  gains  write-offs,  and 
oil  depletion  allowances — Is  at  any  time  an 
exercise  In  futility  from  a  practical  political 
standpoint,  and  most  especially  so  in  an 
election  year. 

Perhaps  so.  But  the  fact  that  it  subbornly 
recurs  as  an  Issue  tells  us  that  systematized 
tax  privileges  stick  In  the  public  conscience 
like  a  bone  In  the  throat.  The  name  of  this 
game  Is  economic  Justice.  And  no  politician 
on  the  1972  campaign  scene  understands  that 
game  more  clearly  than  George  Wallace,  that 
fisher  of  votes  from  the  deepening  pools  of 
blue-collar  discontent. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
tax  fairness  Issue  by  offering  a  system  of  re- 
bates to  the  lower-earning  public  In  his  VAT 
proposal.  This  would  relieve  the  tendency  of 
the  new  tax  to  penalize  the  poor  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  rich  and  would  thus  Improve 
its  chances  of  passage.  But  this  would  not 
redress  the  basic  regresslveness  of  the  total 
tax  structure.  Until  the  entire  system  Is 
geared  to  making  every  citizen  pay  his  fair 
share  of  taxes,  without  exception  or  privi- 
lege, debate  over  tax  mechanics  will  not  win 
either  the  sympathy  or  the  votes  of  the 
American  people. 


LEGISLATION    CALLING    FOR     THE 
FCC  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  AT.  &  T. 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents 
of  the  greater  New  York  City  area,  as 
well  as  citizens  throughout  this  Nation 
have  been  outraged  by  the  rising  costs  of 
telephone  service  accompanied  by  dete- 
riorating service  by  their  local  telephone 
companies.  All  of  us  recognize  the  vital 
role  that  telephone  service  plays  in  our 
Nation's  system  of  instant  communica- 
tions, for  without  the  telephone,  most 
business  and  government  operations 
would  grind  to  a  halt.  To  maintain  high 
quality  service  at  the  lowest  cost,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  been  mandated  by  law  to  carry  out 
investigations  of  the  price  and  rate  set- 
ing  policies  of  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co..  the  parent  corporation 
for  nearly  all  telephone  service  in  the 
counti-y.  Such  a  study,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
never  been  completed  by  the  FCC.  With 
growing  requests  by  local  telephone  affil- 
iates for  rate  increases,  it  is  incumbent 
UDon  the  FCC  to  conduct  a  detailed  study 
of  A.T.  &  T.'s  rate  structuring,  profit  and 
expenses  in  order  to  provide  the  data 
necessary  to  facilitate  informed  judg- 
ments and  decisions  on  these  requests. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  calling  for  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  rate  struc- 
ture and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in 
tlie  House  to  join  me  in  urging  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 
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TURKISH  GOVERNMENT  BANS 
OPIUM  GROWING 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Turkish  Government  deserves  commen- 
dation for  its  no-nonsense  prohibition  on 
opium  growing. 

During  the  past  decade,  many  Amer- 
icans have  felt  resentment  toward  the 
Tuiks.  We  felt  they  were  profiting  from 
the  export  of  a  product  which  was  respon- 
sible for  half  our  urban  crime  and  which 
turned  life  Into  a  living  hell  for  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  young  Americans.  It  was 
a  standard  sick  joke  that  the  Turks  could 
not  stop  opium  production  because 
50.000  families  depended  on  it  for 
their  livelihood.  Prom  1958  through  1970. 
the  Turkish  Government  reduced  the 
number  of  provinces  in  which  opium 
growing  was  permitted  from  42  down  to 
seven,  and  then  down  to  four  in  1971, 
Despite  this,  opium  production  increased 
year  by  year  until  it  exceeded  150  tons 
annually. 

Recognizing  the  effect  of  this  produc- 
tion upon  the  American  people,  the 
Turkish  Government  has  now  taken  dras- 
tic action.  It  has  absolutely  banned  the 
planting  of  opium  from  1972  onward.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  given  its  farmers 
fair  compensation:  During  1971,  the 
Government  Office  of  Soil  Products 
bought  up  all  the  opium  the  farmers 
could  produce.  From  now  on,  each  of 
these  farmers  will  receive  an  annual  gov- 
ernment payment  equal  to  the  value  of 
his  1971  crop,  minus  the  value  of  any 
other  crop  he  grows  on  the  same  land. 
Thus,  opium  growing  can  be  abandoned 
without  financial  hardship. 

Of  course,  some  farmers  may  trj'  to 
reap  a  windfall  by  accepting  the  govern- 
ment payments  and  at  the  same  time 
planting  opium  for  illegal  sale.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Turkish  police  will  do 
the  necessary  enforcing. 

The  American  people  owe  the  Turkish 
people  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  press  release  from  the  Turkish 
Embassy  follows: 

Turkish   Radio   Broadcast   on    Ban    Opium 
Cultivation 
Dear  listeners,  for  many  years  opium  poppy 
cultivation  and  opium  have  been  a  subject 
of  international  relations. 

"Opium  smoking"  and  "Opltmi  addiction", 
which  have  become  more  and  more  wide- 
spread In  some  countries,  have  become  an 
Important  health  problem  for  governments. 
Especially  In  recent  years,  the  use  of  opium, 
heroin  and  other  narcotics  has  reached  such 
dimensions  In  the  United  States,  as  to  cause 
a  national  danger  for  American  youth  and 
the  country  Itself 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
Is  a  country  which  cultivates  the  opium 
poppy  from  which  opium  Is  derived.  Whereas 
opium  was  grown  In  17  provinces  In  1933,  29 
provinces  grew  opium  In  1940,  35  provinces 
in  1945,  38  provinces  In  1948,  39  provinces 
In  1952,  40  provinces  In  1955,  41  provinces  In 
1956  and  42  provinces  In  1958. 

In  1961  at  a  conference  in  New  York,  all 
International  agreements  In  connection  with 
narcotics  were  combined.  A  new  agreement 
was  signed,  called  "the  1961  Single  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotics",  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
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p£U-tlclpated  In  this  convention.  The  char- 
acteristics of  this  convention  are:  In  coun- 
tries where  the  opium  poppy  Is  cultivated, 
opium  poppy  planting  will  not  be  free  but 
will  be  subject  to  official  licensing.  This  has 
been  called  licensing  of  opium  poppy  cultiva- 
tion. In  this  way  an  attempt  was  made  to 
control  the  production  of  narcotics  at  its 
source. 

Narcotics  are  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
medicines  and  in  other  beneficial  ways.  In 
fact,  it  Ls  with  this  intention  that  the 
cultivation  of  opium  poppy  Is  permitted.  But 
addiction  to  heroin,  an  opium  derivative,  and 
similar  drugs  are  harmful  to  health.  The 
fact  that  this  threatens  a  whole  generation 
has  caused  nations  to  Jointly  undertake  pre- 
ventive measures.  The  1961  agreement  is  a 
step  in  this  direction. 

Although  addiction  to  narcotics  has  not 
become  extensive  in  Turkey  as  yet,  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  for  humanitarian  reasons 
and  because  of  International  Interdependence 
in  this  matter,  signed  and  approved  the  1961 
agreement. 

The  1961  opium  agreement  not  only  con- 
trols opium  planting  through  licensing,  but 
also  commits  signatory  nations  to  fight 
against  opium  smuggling.  A  serious  and  ef- 
fective fight  wai  to  be  made  against  smug- 
gling, and  if  that  were  not  successful  then 
the  planting  of  opium  should  be  entirely 
banned.  This  is  the  most  important  commit- 
ment of  the  1961  agreement. 

Thus  Turkey  began  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  provinces  in  which  opium  planting 
was  permitted.  The  number  of  provinces  de- 
creased to  35  In  1961,  to  25  In  1962  and  to  16 
In  1964.  It  Increased  to  19  provinces  In  1965 
and  to  21  provinces  In  1966:  but  as  of  1967  It 
decreased  again  to  18,  to  11  In  1968,  to  9  In 
1969.  to  7  In  1970  and  to  4  provinces  In  1971. 
The  Turkish  Grand  National  Assembly, 
through  passage  of  law  No.  812.  approved 
the  agreement  which  became  effective  for 
Turkey  as  of  June  22,  1967.  The  licensing 
law,  necessitated  by  this  agreement  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Turkish  Grand  National  As- 
sembly In  1971. 

NATO's  Committee  on  Challenges  of  Mod- 
ern Society,  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Council's  Commission  on  Narcotics.  UNESCO 
and  the  Interparliamentary  Union  are  Inter- 
ested In  this  matter.  A  fund  was  established 
at  the  United  Nations  to  fight  against  nar- 
cotics. 

Our  country  also  became  a  party  to  the 
agreement  signed  In  Vienna  against  synthe- 
tically produced  narcotics  and  psychotropic 
substances. 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier.  Turkey  from 
the  outset  has  In  all  sincerity  and  serious- 
ness begun  to  put  Into  effect  the  Interna- 
tional agreements  which  she  has  signed  and 
approved.  First  she  reduced  the  number  of 
opium  planting  provinces  year  by  year,  then 
she  established  an  organization  to  fight 
against  smuggling. 

Because  of  the  press,  the  public  In  the 
United  States  of  America  believes  that  most 
of  the  heroin  and  narcotics,  the  use  of  which 
is  spreading  In  that  country.  Is  smuggled  In 
from  Turkey:  this  belief  is  so  widespread 
that  the  feelings  of  great  appreciation  for 
Turkev.  generated  In  that  country  during 
the  Korean  War,  have  now  turned,  although 
extremely  unjustifiably  so.  Into  feelings  of 
near-hatred  In  virtually  every  American 
family.  The  American  government,  seeing 
this,  offered  aid  to  Turkey  for  a  more  effec- 
tive application  of  the  1961  agreement  and 
for  prevention  of  smuggling.  In  1968.  a  $3 
million  agricultural  products  development 
and  control  agreement  was  signed,  allocating 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  an  equal  amount 
to  the  General  Command  of  Gendarmerie. 
One  factor  which  drew  attention  as  the 
number  of  opium  planting  provinces  In  our 
country  decreased,  was  this;  although  the 
number  of  provinces  decreased,  production 
did  not  decreEise. 
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The  amount  of  opium  .sold  to  the  Office  of 
Soil  Product.s.  which  holds  a  monopolv  on 
opium,  was  119  tons  in  1967,  125  tons  in 
1968,  128  tons  In  1969,  63  tons  In  1970  and 
149  tons  in  1971.  It  is  evident  that  these 
figures  do  not  compare  with  the  number  of 
decreased  provinces 

In  addition  it  Is  claimed  that  a  large 
amount  of  opium  is  being  smuggled  out  of 
Turkey.  A  point  drawing  special  attention  Is 
that  the  Office  of  Soil  Products,  which  could 
buy  only  63  tons  in  1970.  bought  149  tons  In 
1971.  Although  the  number  of  opium  plant- 
ing provlnce.s  was  down  to  nine  in  1969  and 
to  seven  in  1970,  from  the  latter  crop.  90 
more  tons  of  opium  could  be  purchased  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  governments 
of  July  1971  announced  by  radio  dav  after 
day,  again  and  again,  that  the  planting  of 
opium  would  be  totally  banned  in  1972:  that 
an  indemnity  would  be  paid  to  growers  In 
the  last  7  provinces:  that  the  rate  of  calcula- 
tion for  Indemnity  would  be  based  on  the 
quantity  of  opium  delivered  through  the 
Office  of  Soil  Products  m  1971.  Thus  sales  of 
smuggled  opium  in  comparison  to  1970.  de- 
creased. At  the  same  time,  it  was  discovered 
that  at  least  90  tons  of  opium  had  been 
smuggled  m  1970.  Smugglers  could  not  do 
much  busine?s  in  1971. 

Following  March  12,  the  following  was  said 
In  connection  with  opium  In  the  program 
of  the  first  Erim  Government; 

"Our  government,  which  believes  that 
opium  .smuggling  has  become  a  disaster  for 
all  the  world's  youth  and  above  all  else  dam- 
ages humane  feelings,  is  senouslv  deter- 
mined to  deal  with  this  problem.  A  better 
means  of  livelihood  will  be  demonstrated 
for  opium  growers  and  thev  will  be  sup- 
ported." 

Previously,  when  the  area  of  opium  poppy 
cultu'ation  was  reduced  from  47  provinces 
to  7.  no  compensation  was  paid  to  the 
farmer  deprived  of  his  crop.  He  planted  other 
crops  and  more  or  less  made  a  profit.  Today 
the  government  has  found  the  means  of 
compen.sa;ii;g  the  loss  of  growers  in  the 
three  provinces  where  cultivation  was  banned 
in  1971.  and  the  last  four  provinces  where 
cullivallon  will  be  banned  In  1972. 

Two  types  of  aid  will  be  provided  to  the 
growers  in  these  last  .seven  provinces  com- 
pensation will  be  paid  for  giving  up  opium 
poppy  cultivation;  long  range  studies  will 
be  prepared  and  Investments  made  for  new 
crops,  or  for  Income  In  some  other  way 

The  first  Erim  Government,  with  a  decret 
dat^d  June  :^0,  1971,  banned  all  opium  poppy 
cultivation  in  Turkey  as  of  1972  At  the  same 
lime.  It  was  announced  by  radio  and  other 
means  of  mass  communication  reaching  the 
growers,  that  growers  who  turned  In  their 
crop  of  opium  to  the  Office  of  Soil  Products 
In  1971  would  receive  indemnltv  for  their 
opium  crop  loss  m  coming  years  The  indem- 
nity wotild  approximately  equal  the  amount 
received  for  his  1971  crop,  after  Income  from 
production  In  his  field,  or  some  other  crop 
iuch  as  wheat,  for  example,  is  deducted 
Thus  grow?rs  In  the  seven  provinces  will 
suffer  no  losses  In  the  coming  vf-ar.-^  from 
being  deprived  of  opium  poppv  cultivation 
Meanwhile,  the  Government  Is  having 
studies  made  In  order  to  decide  which  crops 
can  beet  replace  the  opium  poppv  in  these 
seven  provinces  where  the  opium  poppy  was 
previously  grown.  t^  t^ny      >» 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the 
government  of  the  USA  on  this  subject 
American  experts  who  have  come  and  will 
return  to  Turkey  In  February,  will  make  trips 
to  this  area,  probably  making  the  province  of 
Afyon  their  center.  They  will  continue  their 
studies,  and  at  the  end  establish  In  a  report, 
together  with  otir  experts,  what  should  be 
done  In  this  area.  After  this  Investment  prot- 
ects win  be  prepared.  The  aim  la  the  develop- 
ment of  areas  In  these  seven  provinces  as 
pilot  areas  for  the  modernization  of  Turkeys 
agriculture  and  agricultural  Industry.  Start- 
ing from  here,  modernization  of  agriculture 
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It  will  be  understood  from  explanations 

far.  the  reason  for  the  banning  of  opium 

cultivation  In  Turkey  Is  the  fact  that 

!:gllng  could  not  be  combatted  through 

jther  means.  As  smuggling  could  not  be 

nted  there  was  no  other  alternative  but 

fill  our  commitment  In  the  Interna- 

1  Agreement  of  1961.  That  is  why  opium 

,•  cultivation  has  been  entirely  banned 

out  Turkey.  But  in  order  not  to  de- 

the  grower  of  his  legal  and  lawful  in- 

because  of   this   decision,  short-   and 

term  measures  have  been  taken  and  are 

taken.  Efforts  are  even  being  made  t-o 

de  a  better  Income  than  before 

tter  level  of  Income  for  less  effort  will 

ovlded   to   the   opium   grower.   So    the 

has   no   reason   to   complain   of   the 

ng   of    cultivation.    Yet    from    time   to 

here  and  there,  one  hears  fine  sounding 

which  are  not  based  on  facts  about 

and  the  poppy.  Sometimes  they  go  to 

extremes  on  this  subject  as  to  point  out 

of  the  fields  where  the  opium 

was    cultivated  in    1971.    captioning 

IS  "barren  fields  where  no  poppy  cultl- 

could  be  made," 

for  the  opium  smugglers,  It   Is  a  fact 

they  are  suffering  losses  In  the  millions 

1971  as  a  result  of  the  latest  banning 

on  of  the  government.  It   Is  no  great 

for  them  to  sacrifice  a  few  million 

sh  Llras  in  order  to  have  this  decision 

On  the  subject  of  opium,  therefore, 

ould  carefully  distinguish  between  the 

of  smugglers  and  the  benefits  to  grow- 

one  misses  a  point,  he  can  be  tricked 

e  smugglers.  Smugglers  have  met  with 

and    will    continue   to    lose.    But    the 

planter  will  definitely  secure  a  better 

.  In  addition,  the  use  of  Turkey's  name 

oisoner,  dragging  youth  to  disaster,  and 

ource   of   American    and    world    public 

against  Turkey,  will  be  eliminated. 

Nixon's     announcement      over 

television  and  In  the  press  on  June  30, 

his  Secretary  of  State  on  one  side  and 

iJurkish  Ambassador  on  the  other,  prals- 

"'urkey's  decision  to  ban.  was  sufficient 

public  opinion  of  200  million  Ameri- 

n  favor  of  Turkey.  In  addition.  Govern- 

of  several  States  have  officially  thanked 

y  and  the  Turkish  Government  for  "his 

tarlan  decision. 
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AJfERICAN  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
POLLUTION  PROBLEM 


hOn.  elford  a.  cederberg 

or    MICHIG.^N 

IN  t-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1972 

Mil    CEDERBERG.   Mr,   Speaker,    on 

r  7.  1971.  I  was  pleased  to  bring 

attention    of    my    colleagues    a 

by  Mr,  Carl  A,  Gerstacker,  chair- 

Df  the  board,  the  Dow  Chemical  Co., 

sing  the  challenge  of  the  pollution 

i?m   and   the   opportunity   and   the 

ve  wloich  this  problem  plares  be- 

industry, 

we  all  know,  indu.stry  has  borne  the 

of  the  blame  for  the  existence  of 

of   our   pollution    problem?.   The 

industries  have  been  accused  of 

of  sensitivity  to  both  the  people 

environment.  I  think  that  this  is 

overstatement  of  the  reality.  The 

of  the  matter  is  that  we,  as  individ- 

have  made  demands  on   industry 

;eciuiology  in  a   way   which  over- 
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looked  the  vacuum  which  existed  in  our 
knowledge  about  the  eflects  of  many  new 
products. 

While  this  does  not  mean  that  industry 
is  relieved  of  its  share  of  the  burden  for 
our  present  difficulties,  I  think  it  does 
indicate  that,  in  the  proper  context,  in- 
dustry can  and  will  shoulder  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  resolution  of  the  problems 
which  we  now  face. 

Along  these  line.-.,  another  addres,-,  of 
Mr,  Gerstacker  hais  come  to  my  atten- 
tion which  I  believe  i.>  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  Hopefully  the 
people  in  industry  who  are  responsible  to 
the  leaders  of  our  Nation's  corporations 
will  gave  some  attention  to  the  me.ssage 
contained  m  his  latest  speech. 

In  addressing  the  Detroit  Economic 
Club.  Mr,  Gerstacker  had  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  giants  of  American  busi- 
ness. His  message  was  a  simple  one: 
American  business  and  industry  must 
grasp  the  opportunity  laid  before  them 
by  the  pollution  problem,  take  the  initia- 
tive in  Its  resolution. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  whose  coiixi- 
rate  headquarters  are  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  made  great  strides  in 
tins  direction.  And  not  without  the  profit 
motive.  As  Mr.  Gerstacker  notes,  the 
profit  motive  is  central  to  good  corporate 
bu^ine.^s.  To  eliminate  the  problem  of 
waste  by  developing  new  uses  for  manu- 
facturing byproducts  not  only  eliminates 
a  pollution  problem,  but  increases  pro- 
ductivity and  profits.  Businesses  must 
look  at  this  kind  of  opportunity  and  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co..  has  initiated  a  broad, 
companywide.  mechanism  to  meet  these 
challenges. 

I  believe  that  this  type  of  corporate, 
and  other  achievements  in  the  pollution 
control  area  noted  m  the  speech,  respon- 
sibility and  initiative  deserve  recognition 
and  I  offer  Mr.  Gerstacker  s  remarks  for 
my  colleagues'  consideration. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Profits  and  Pollution 
(By  C.  A.  Gerstacker) 
When  it  was  proposed  that  I  speak  here 
today,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  all  I 
had  to  do  was  tell  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  solving  every  one  of  your  pollution 
problems.  I  hope  none  of  you  came  literaly 
expecting  me  to  do  that,  because  if  I  could 
I'd  be  the  richest,  most  expensive  manage- 
ment consultant  in  the  world  today.  I  will 
give  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  how  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  about  our  antl-pwllutlon  ef- 
forts, but  you'll  have  to  take  it  from  there. 
In  checking  out  the  records  I  find  that 
I  last  addressed  this  distinguished  organiza- 
tion in  October.  196«.  and  that  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Export  Expansion  Council  I 
urged  you  at  that  time  to  work  on  developing 
your  exports  to  help  the  nation  solve  i^s 
balance  of  payments  problem.  I  know  this  Is 
a  powerful  group,  becau.se  apparently  my 
message  eventually  got  to  the  right  people. 
Only  five  years  later  we  finally  did  something 
about  the  balance  of  p-iyments  problem  (al- 
though the  problem  is  not  solved  and  Is 
worse  than  even,  and  we  are  working  a  lot 
harder  on  encouraging  exports  today  than 
we  were  in  1966. 

Thank  you  for  heeding  my  dire  predictions 
on  International  problems. 

I  know  it  won't  take  the  members  of  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit  as  long  t«  get  to 
work  on  the  nation's  pollution  problems. 

We  have  now  been  working  on  these  prob- 
lems, of  course,  for  a  very  long  time.  Like 
our    economic    problems,    they    are    tough. 
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baffling,  frustrating  problems,  not  easy  to 
dramatize,  difficult  to  galvanize  public  opin- 
ion behind,  and  frustrating  in  their  solu- 
tions— but  basic  to  our  national  progress 

My  message  today  Is  very  simple;  it  is 
that  solving  pollution  problems  is  good  busi- 
ness as  well  as  good  citizenship.  It  can  be 
profitable.  So  lets  get  at  it.  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  now. 

Does  that  shock  you?  Some  of  my  business 
friends  and  competitors  are  questioning  my 
sanity,  or  they  are  claiming  that  I'm  merely 
trying  to  attract  attention.  But  it  Is  true  that 
we  at  Dow  Chemical  believe  that  eliminating 
pollution  can  l>€  profitable. 

Why  do  we  stress  profits?  Because  they  are 
the  Ufeblood  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  They  are  the  spur  tlaat  makes 
It  move  and  work.  They  separate  the  worth- 
while from  the  needless,  success  from  failure. 
They  are  the  discipline  that  makes  business 
run   more   productively   than   government. 

I  could  harangue  Dow  managers.  Dow 
scientists,  sruperlntendents  and  workmen  all 
day  long  about  our  being  good  citizens  and 
about  conducting  tliemselves  properly,  and 
maybe  they  would  listen  and  do  something — 
but  only  maybe.  If  I  talk  profits,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  really  vibrate,  and  they  want  to 
do  something  about  it.  enthusiastically,  now. 
They  know  profits  affect  their  Jobs,  their 
pay,  and  their  future. 

Pollution  usually  affects  not  us.  but  some- 
one else,  downwind  or  downstream,  so  we 
need  more  than  an  ordinary  motivation  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  need  the  profit  mo- 
tive which  drives  us  all — and  that  Is  why  Dow 
is  stressing  that  solving  pollution  is  good 
bu.siness  as  well  as  good  citizenship. 

One  of  the  major  lessons  of  the  recent  past 
is  the  ubiquity  of  our  environmental  prob- 
lems. We  have  learned,  the  hard  way  I  sup- 
po.se,  that  pollution  pays  no  attention  to 
boundanes.  either  municipal,  state  or  na- 
tional. 

We  have  learned  that  what  we  put  In  the 
river  at  Detroit  directly  affects  Lake  Erie. 
Toledo.  Cleveland,  and  points  beyond  We 
have  learned  that  what  a  Canadian  com- 
pany puts  In  the  St,  Clair  River  may  affect 
the  fish  In  Lake  St,  Clair  and  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  an  entire  region's  sports- 
men; what  happens  In  Canada  affects  Mich- 
igan, 

I  am  chairman  of  the  US,  Task  Force  on 
the  Environment  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Japan-US.  Economic  Relations,  It  may 
seem  strange  to  you  that  a  businessman 
from  a  chemical  company  In  Midland,  Mich- 
igan, would  be  more  than  casually  concerned 
about  pollution  levels  and  laws  In  Japan.  Let 
me  explain. 

As  the  world's  lesser-developed  nations 
strive  to  raise  their  standards  of  living,  and 
as  the  non-industrial  nations  work  to  be- 
come industrialized,  we  are  reaching  a  level 
of  industrialization,  and  consequently  of 
pollution  danger,  that  now  threatens  all  of 
us  on  the  space  ship  Earth. 

Some  of  the  more  pessimistic  of  the  en- 
vironmental experts  insist  that  it  is  already 
too  late,  that  unless  we  make  Incredibly 
difficult  changes  within  the  next  few  short 
years  we  will  have  soiled  our  earthy  home 
beyond  repair,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  dooms- 
day school  of  ecology,  I  believe  we  need  good, 
sound  International  standards  and  controls, 
and  we  need  them  promptly — standards  for 
environmental  performance  and  controls  on 
the  strains  that  we  are  placing  upon  our  en- 
vironment. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  attempting  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  pKjverty  and  pestilence 
from  the  earth,  with  Increasing,  but  not 
universal,  success:  and  on  the  other  hand, 
while  we  are  providing  a  higher  material 
standard  for  these  millions  of  people,  this 
means  using  up  more  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and,  inescapably,  putting  more  pres- 
sure on  our  environment  to  produce  what 
humans  need.  Do  the  needs  of  humans  come 
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first?  I  believe  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
they  do. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  problem 
that  we  have  barely  touched.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, we  pass  laws  In  this  country  dealing 
with  automobile  emissions  and  make  some 
kinds  of  after-burner  compulsory,  or  if  we 
make  air  bags  mandatory,  shouldn't  we 
then  provide  the  technology  to  make  them 
available  to  other  automobile  manuiacturers, 
around  the  world,  who  market  their  products 
In  this  country? 

If  Japanese  laws  required  some  safety  de- 
vice on  automobiles  driven  in  Japan, 
wouldn't  we  expect  them  to  tell  us  how  to 
make  it? 

We  need  International  understanding  on 
these  matters  rather  promptly,  before  we  get 
into  needless,  endless,  and  endlessly  difficult 
International  bickering  on  this  kind  of  sub- 
ject. 

Further,  if  we  In  the  U.S.  develop  special 
knowledge  about  environmental  contami- 
nants, shouldn't  this  knowledge  be  common 
knowledge,  available  to  all  nations — assum- 
ing it  is  knowledge  that  has  a  bearing  on 
human  health? 

American  science  has  turned  its  attention 
to  these  problems,  and  Indeed,  much  of  the 
focus  of  the  world's  scientific  world  Is  now 
turned  to  the  problems  of  the  environment; 
and  we  can  expect  an  increasing  flow  of  en- 
vironmental knowledge  as  time  goes  on.  We 
do  need  International  devices  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  proper  flow  of  this  infor- 
mation across  national  boundaries  and  lan- 
guage lines. 

This  Is  Important  to  us  as  businessmen 
because  the  costs  of  environmental  clean- 
up enter  Into  our  overall  costs  and  Into  our 
ability  to  be  competitive  not  only  with  our 
domestic  rivals  In  the  United  States  but 
on  a  global  level  as  well.  If  for  example,  U.S. 
business  pays  the  cost  of  pollution  solving, 
but  the  Japanese  government  pays  the  cost 
In  Japan,  we  U.S.  business  people  will  have 
another  cost  disadvantage. 

If  we  do  not  reach  agreement  on  these 
matters,  we  may  soon  have  another  barrier 
to  international  trade,  and  a  significant  one. 
I  believe  the  United  States  should  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  standards  of  excellence 
and  equity  in  environmental  matters  and 
In  developing  International  agreements  on 
such  standards. 

As  you  may  know,  the  United  Nations  Is 
holding  the  first  large-scale  international 
meeting  on  this  subject  In  Stockholm  this 
June;  and  hopefully  this  will  be  a  big  first 
step  to  such  accords,  which  to  date  have  con- 
sisted mostly  of  tentative  bilateral  exchanges 
of  ideas  and  proposals,  as  Is  the  case  t>etween 
the  Japanese  and  ourselves. 

While  International  understanding  Is  Im- 
portant and  should  get  our  priority  atten- 
tion on  a  governmental  level.  I  believe  we 
should  also  be  working  on  the  problem  at 
the  company  level,  especially  those  of  us  em- 
ployed by  International  companies. 

One  of  the  reasons  International  agree- 
ments are  Important  Is  that  otherwise  we 
are  going  to  see  the  rise  of  havens  where 
pollution  is  tolerated  In  the  Interest  of  Jobs— 
and  we  are  already  getting  Indications  that 
some  of  the  underdeveloped  nations,  eager 
for  industrialization,  will  invite  industry  to 
come  to  them  regardless  of  pollution  prob- 
lems. We  must  avoid  the  setting  up  of  pollu- 
tion havens  by  international  agreements  be- 
fore they  get  started. 

We  in  industry  don't  have  to  wait  for 
strong  national  pollution  control  programs  or 
International  agreements,  of  course.  We  can 
decide  It's  In  our  own  self  Interest  to  build 
and  operate  clean  plants  everyplace  in  the 
world.  To  be  competitive  and  to  avoid  later, 
costly  clean-up  of  old  plants  we  should  be 
In.stalling  our  best  waste  prevention  tech- 
nology now. 

Another  step  we  can  take  in  this  regard 
is  to  lay  down  global  guidelines  for  our  own 
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companies  In  the  pollution  control  area.  We 
at  Dow  Chemical  are  currently  fashioning 
the  guidelines  that  we  expect  Dow  Chemical 
plants  around  the  world  to  observe. 

We  are  looking  at  all  the  aspects  of  pollu- 
tion, from  air  pollution  and  odor  problems  to 
noise  and  water  problems,  and  a  wide  range 
of  potential  pollutants  running  from  anti- 
mony to  zinc,  and  we  are  attempting  to  set 
goals  for  Dow  plants  that  will  make  then  not 
only  good  citizens — we  have  alway  tried  to 
be  that — but  environmentally  sound  oper- 
ators, protectors  t>oth  of  the  environment 
and  of  the  public  health. 

It  will  be  the  goal  of  each  Dow  location.  In 
the  23  states  and  20  foreign  countries  where 
we  operate,  to  meet  or  better  our  guidelines 
or  the  government's  standards,  wlilchever  are 
tougher 

We  believe  we  are  the  first  company  to 
take  such  a  step,  so  Id  like  briefly  to  explain 
how  we  see  these  global  pollution  control 
guidelines  working.  I  should  mention  that 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  our  gross  plant  Is 
outside  the  United  States. 

In  each  of  our  major  plant  operations  we 
have  established  an  Ecology  Council,  and 
these  Councils  are  assigned  responsibility 
for  overseeing  the  implementation  of  our  en- 
vironmental guidelines  In  cooperation  with  a 
corporate  Ecology  Council  at  our  headquar- 
ters in  Midland.  The  corporate  Council  In- 
cludes top  officers  of  the  company,  and  re- 
gionally the  Councils  include  the  presidents 
or  general  managers  of  geographic  regions. 
On  the  basis  of  the  overall  guidelines,  local 
plants  can  develop  specific  plans  for  meeting 
environmental  needs,  including  such  matters 
as  these: 

Pollution  control  is  a  line  respniisibillty 
and  is  one  of  the  factors  considered  in  the 
performance  of  line  managers— in  oiher 
words.  In  whether  he  gets  a  s,\lary  increase. 

Every  Dow  employee  is  responsible  for  en- 
vironmental protection  in  the  same  way  he 
or  she  is  responsible  for  safety,  quality,  equal 
opportunity,  and  productivity. 

Our  basic  attack  is  one  of  reducing  wastes 
:.nd  conserving  our  raw  materials.  We  there- 
fore engineer  waste  prevention  or  reduction 
Into  the  plants  we  build,  and  no  capital  is 
authorized  for  plant  construction  unle.ss  the 
plans  include  the  prevention  of  waste  prob- 
lems. 

M  each  site  we  have  programs  to  contain 
accidental  losses  and  emergency  plans  to 
deal  with  the  major  losses  that  might  result 
from  a  natural  disaster  or  some  other  un- 
anticipated event. 

We  will  conduct  periodic  baseline  studies 
to  determine  the  natural,  or  baseline,  levels. 
of  various  environmental  constituents,  and 
we'll  check  to  see  if  changes  have  occurred, 
and  we'll  continually  try  to  identify  the  con- 
stituents of  our  effluents  and  emiasions  and 
evaluate  their  impact  upon  the  environment 
At  each  Dow  location.  regardles.s  of  size. 
at  least  one  competent  person  will  be  as- 
signed to  coordinate  environmental  matterc.. 
We'll  continue  to  cooperate  with  govern- 
ment agencies  In  developing  and  enforcing 
effective  and  realistic  environmental  stand- 
ards. 

We  will  not  consider  landfill  for  waste 
disposal,  unless  it  is  safe  and  truly  the  most 
effective  method.  Likewise,  deep  well  disposal 
is  out  as  a  long-term  solution,  and  so  !s  ocean 
dumping  of  chemical  wastes.  The  only  ex- 
ception would  be  where  we  are  returning  like 
to  like,  as  for  example  returning  salt  water 
to  the  ocean,  or  spent  brine  to  a  brinewell. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  environmental 
laws  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence:  but 
we  are  telling  our  managers,  no  matter  where 
they  are  located,  that  they  must  meet  the 
Dow  guidelines  regardless "  of  lack  of  local 
standards  or  laxity  of  enforcement. 

Let  me  return  to  one  of  these  guidelines, 
because  It  Is  the  key  to  the  message  I  have 
been  preaching  to  my  business  friends:  "Our 
basic  attack  is  one  of  reducing  wastes  and 
conservliig  our  raw  materials,  "  I  have  t>een 
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saying  thai  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  a 
waste  disposal  facility  should  be  the  last 
thing  a  good  buslnessma  .  does — and  I  mean 
a  bvisi!ies_m,i:i  who  reai.y  has  the  public's 
well-being  at  heart,  IX  we  "are  going  at  it  the 
right  way  we  should  first  look  at  all  the  yield 
Icsses  in  our  manufacturing  operations,  and 
analyze  and  evaluate  them.  What  we  should 
then  do  is  to  convert  these  yield  losses  Into 
salable  product,  if  we  can.  And  our  goal 
.should  be  to  eliminate  such  losses  entirely. 
We  paid  money  for  those  raw  materials;  let's 
not  waste  thtm.  If  we  avoid  wasting  them 
we  not  only  conserve  our  materials  and  have 
more  product  to  sell  but  we  don't  have  the 
expense  of  disposing  of  them  as  wastes. 

In  our  business,  we  are  going  at  It  this 
way.  and  we  believe  that  we  can  save  enough 
money  so  that  we  can  at  least  break  even. 
or  get  the  Job  done — on  balance — at  no  net 
cost.  Our  goal  Is  to  make  a  profit  on  it — and 
we  have  made  good  profits  on  our  capital 
spent  for  pollution  control  so  far. 

Perhaps  I  should  cite  a  few  examples  for 
you  cynics  who  are  still  doubtful. 

At  Dow's  Midland  (Michigan)  plant,  we 
are  Installing  28  cooling  towers,  at  a  cost  of 
$7.2  million,  to  reuse  our  cooling  water.  Bet- 
ter operating  efficiency  and  lower  water  costs 
will  give  us  a  10  per  cent  return  on  this 
investment.  That's  not  great,  but  It's  not 
bad.  eitlier. 

The  Dow  Corning  Corporation,  at  Hemlock, 
Michigan.  Invested  $2.7  million  to  recover 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  previously  lost  to  the 
atmosphere  in  making  silicon  metal.  The  sav- 
ings m  operating  costs  are  $900,000  per 
year — -not  a  bad  return. 

Hercules  spent  $7,50.000  to  reduce  the  solids 
discharged  Into  the  Mississippi  and  Is  now 
saving  $250,000  yearly  in  material  and  water 
costs  as  a  re.sult, 

Dow's  Midland  Division  has  saved  $6  mil- 
lion m  materials  that  were  previously  lost 
to  the  sewers,  in  the  last  three  years  alone. 
Seven  pollution  control  projects,  when  in- 
stalled in  our  fourteen  latex  plants  around 
the  world,  at  a  capital  cost  of  about  $2  mil- 
lion, are  expected  to  cut  operating  costs  by 
almost  $2  million  per  year. 

Through  a  project  to  save  chlorinated  sol- 
vents now  being  vented.  Dow's  Freeport. 
Texas,  plant  expect*  to  save  $100,000  per  year 
with  a  capital  investment  of  only  $125*000. 
The  profit  motive  should  apply  to  con- 
sumers and  the  public  as  well.  You  all  have 
heard  about  the  phosphate  problem  in  lakes 
and  streams  and  are  familiar  with  the  efforts 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  phosphates  In  de- 
tergents. Taking  phosphates  out  of  deter- 
gents is  the  expensive — to  the  consumer- 
way  of  solving  this  pollution  problem  The 
housewife  will  have  safer  and  better  deter- 
gents at  a  lower  cost  if  the  phosphates  are 
removed  at  the  sewage  treatment  plant  De- 
tergents only  contribute  about  half  of  the 
phosphates,  the  balance  come,5  from  huma:i 
and  animal  wastes.  Dow  Chemical  has  a 
process  that  will  remove  up  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  phosphates — not  Just  the  detergent 
half— in  the  sewage  plant,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2  per  per.si  n  per  year.  We  have  proven  this 
pruce.ss  in  sewage  plants  In  more  than  40 
cities.  Including  a  recent  government-spon- 
,sored  major  demonstration  in  Grand  Rapids. 
The  capital  cost  is  very  low— in  Grand  Rapids 
it  was  less  than  $1  per  per.sor. 

And  now,  let  me  offer  my  heartv  congratu- 
lations to  the  great  city  of  Detroit. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  Jjst 
signed  a  one-year  contract  with  the  city  to 
make  use  of  the  same  technology.  Detroit 
will  use  waste  pickle  liquor  in  Its  treatment, 
followed  by  the  application  of  Dow  flocculat- 
ing agents  to  remove  the  phosphates.  We 
have  been  working  with  the  city  of  Detroit 
since  1968  In  developing  and  testing  this 
phosphate  removal  system 

■Why  don't  you  people  In  other  cities  urge 
your  own  local  governments  to  follow  De- 
troit's example  and  use  this  efficient  way  to 
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ove  phosphates  and  save  the  taxpayer's 

ey  and  the  housewife's  moneys 

have   one  further  point  I'd   like   to  dls- 

,   and   that   Is   product   stewardship.   As 

know,  the  government  has  been  Increas- 

our  accountability   for  cur  products  by 

s  and   bounds   In   recent   years.   You   in 

automobile  business  have  seen  your  re- 

spofisiblllty    for    your   product    extended    to 

that   you   were  never  accountable  for 

re.  mainly  In  the  safety  area,  and  this 

tfcnslon   of   responsibility   Is   happening   in 

of  Industry. 

I  idustry  Is  being  asked   to  assume  com- 

stewardshlp  over  the  products  It  makes, 

ranging  all  the  way  from  the  mining  of  the 

materials   through   to    the   end   of   the 

uct's  life,  including  the  packaging  ma- 

And  in  the  case  of  products  like  the 

tfcimobile.    this    Includes    disposal    of    the 

ered.    v/orn-out    Junk    heaps    sometimes 

on   streets  or   vacant   lots   to   rust   and 
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Industry  must  put  on  the  mantle  of  prcd- 

stewardshlp    itself,    before    It    Is    forced 

us  by  public  opinion,  by  the  consumer 

nlzatlons.  and  by  the  government;. 

Dow  we  are  attempting  to  take  on  this 

as  completely  and  as  swiftly  as  we  can, 

call    it    product    stewardship,    and    the 

government  Is  calling  It   "advanced 

ysls".   but   it   is   the  same   thing.   If   you 

t  mind  my  again  citing  e.xamples  from 

own  company,  let  me  give  you  an  Ulus- 

on  or  two  of  the   kind   of  activity   this 

nts: 

Los  Angeles  we  arrar.ged  to  have  poly- 

lene     milk     bottles    collected     and     re- 

luded  into  irrigation  pipe;   this  produces 

fill  product  from  a  waste  disposal  pr:3b- 
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Because  of  our  lor,c  exoerience  in  deallr.g 

hazardous  chem  cals  we  at  Dow  know 
t    deal    about    employee    exposure    to 

icals  and  other  work  hazards  and  about 

ntlng  Injury  from  these  hazards.  We 
now  making  this  technology  available  to 
rs  who  may  not  have  the  si^-e  nor  the  ex- 
mce  ro  work  out  safe  operations  In  vol  v- 
such  hazards.  We  call  this  our  Environ- 
tal  Health  Sertices. 

e  also  have  a  ^'reat  deal  of  know-how  In 
area  of  Industrial  analytical  chemistry. 
ou  need  to  know  the  l?vel  of  mercury 
food  product,  or  the  residue  dl  a  cr.emi- 
3n  a  harvest  of  fruit,  or  you  can't  deter- 
what  chemical  is  showing  up  in  your 
ent.  we   knov.-  how  to  find  out,  and   we 

offer   this    .service,    and    we    call    it    our 

pretive  Analytical  Service^^ 

are  also  Increasingly  cor.cerr.ed  with 
general  or  .sreclfic  Impact  of  various 
ucts    on     the    environment — sometimes 

Is  the   Impact  of  new  products,  son-iP- 

s    the    Impact    of    products    we    sell    In 

new   use,   scmptimes   it    i;?   tlie   impact 

old  product  In  a  use  that  no  one  ever 

around  to  analyzing.  We  have  assembled 

s   of   experts   that    we   call   our   Envl- 

ntal   Testing   Advisory   Board,   and    it 

elr  Job  to  tell  us  what  the  environmental 

ct  is  or  7.'ill  be. 

Is  critical  to  our  busl:.ess  and  to  solv- 
the  ecological  problems  of  our  dav  to 
Ider  these  mafers  at  all  stages  In  the 
Icpment  of  new  products    It  is  critical 

e.-.vlrornieiital  tests  be  cor.dv.cted  In 
ion  to  the  proposed  ei.d  us"s  of  a  new 
uct, 

'he  political  -.nd  OTi'Tlona;  climate  of 
y  new  products  are  going  to  face  In- 
marketing  restrictions  if  they  have 
been  proven  environmentally,  so  we  are 
g  lust  as  careful  as  possible  not  to  al- 
any  new  problem,  out  cf  our  research 
and  to  find  the  answers  to  some 
jroblems  along  the  way  as  well 
e  day  is  gone  when  a  chemical  manu- 

rer  could  dismiss  responsibility  for  his 
uct  when  It  left  the  plant  fence.  The 
is  gone  when  any  manufacturer  could 
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ship  It  a'ld  forget  It,  The  day  of  full  product 
stewardsMp  is  here. 

It  [,  Time  for  us  to  accept  that,  and  live 
by  U. 

I  have  covered  the  subject  of  pollution 
with  a  fairly  broad  brush.  In  the  process,  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  those  aspects  of  the 
problem  that  have  most  significance  to  us 
as  businessmen  today. 

In  concli  sion.  however,  let  me  say  this; 
I  do  bslirve  with  a  passion  In  the  prcfit 
motive  and  I  r-ally  believe  that  If  we  hitch 
the  profit  motive  to  some  of  our  probl-jms 
we  will  s:?t  them  solved.  Pollution  contrr  1 
will  continue  on  forever  if  we  see  it  simply 
as  a  drag  on  earnings,  as  a  necessary  nui- 
sance, classified  as  overhead.  If  we  see  the 
opportunity  la  pollution  and  exploit  that 
opportunity  to  the  hlU,  then  we  will  help 
our  earnings,  and  we  will  solve  our  pollu- 
tion problems,  aiid  we  will  solve  the  imtloa's 
pollution  problems.  But  wc  need  that  profit 
incentive. 

Doing  something  simply  b?cause  it's  grod 
citi/enship  is  not  enough.  It  doesn't  really 
motivate.  So  I  urge  vou  to  harness  the  profit 
m.otive  to  your  pollution  problems.  Try  It, 
I  think  you'll  like  It. 
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Dow  Chkmical  U,S.A.. 
Washington,  DC.  February  28. 1972. 

Hon     ELFORD  A,  CEDERBERr,, 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Wasliir.gton.  DC. 

Dear  Al:  Enclcsd  is  a  copy  of  the  speech 
which  Carl  G:rstacker  pre?euted  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit  on  February  22,  1972, 
You  iiad  indicated  a  desire  to  receive  a  copy 
of  ihl.s  and,  hence,  we  are  forwarding  a  copy 
to  you. 

Sl.iccrely  yours, 

Charles  T.  Marck,  Manager. 


SBA  HELPS  STIMULATE  OUR  ECON- 
I  OMY 

HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneftday.  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Adinini,stratlon  has  been  doing 
more  than  its  share  to  help  .stimulate 
our  economy,  and  under  the  fine  leader- 
ship of  its  AdminLstrator,  Thomas  S, 
Kleppe.  the  results  have  been  most  satis- 
fying. 

Mr.  Kieppe  recently  spoke  in  Albu- 
querque. N,  Mex,,  in  my  congressional 
distnct.  and  I  would  like  to  iiisert  for 
the  Record  some  of  his  remarks  made 
at  that  time: 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Feb,  24, 

1972] 

SBA    Chief    3,\ys    Agency    Helps    Increased 

Economy 

No  otlier  federal  program  can  add  the 
multipliers  to  the  nation's  economy  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  cjvn,  and 
its  record  as  a  catalyzer  in  Job  creation  and 
economic  development  will  prove  it. 

This  was  the  message  brought  to  Albu- 
querque recently  by  the  nation's  Small  Busi- 
ness   Administrator,    Thomas    S,    Kleppe, 

"Our  real  purpose  can  be  expressed  In  a 
single  word:  'Jobs.'  "  said  Kleppe.  and  all  our 
resources  and  attention  are  going  toward  the 
making  of  more  Jobs, 

Projections  by  the  New  Mexico  Governor's 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Commission  Indi- 
cate that  125,000  Jobs  viill  be  required  by 
1977  to  bring  the  state's  employment  up  to 
the    national    average,    Kleppe   .said   adding: 

"The  SBA  wants  to  do  its  part.  Obviously 


we  can't  do  the  Job  alone,  but  we  have  the 
resources  and  the  expertise  to  help  New 
Mexico  reach  that  goal." 

Daring  the  last  fiscal  year,  in  New  Mex- 
ico, the  SBA  Increased  Its  loan  activity  174 
per  cent  dollarwlse,  from  $6.5  million  to  $17.8 
million,  Kleppe  reported. 

And  the  SBA's  local  development  corpora- 
tion program,  with  a  combined  Investment 
of  more  than  $1,6  million  In  federal  and  pri- 
vate capital,  has  helped  create  or  save 
more  than  500  Jobs  in  New  Mexico,  Kleppe 
.said,  adding: 

"We  believe  that  It  Is  Important  for  each 
community  to  set  up  Job  goals,  to  publicize 
those  goals  and  then  institute  community 
planning  to  reach  them." 

The  SBA  does  not  go  out  and  promote 
itself  and  its  services  to  minority  enterprises, 
Kleppe  said.  Last  year  19  per  cent  of  all  leans' 
went  to  the  minorities,  but  the  agency  ad- 
dressed Itself  both  to  minorities  and  majcr- 
ities.  Assistance  to  minorities  In  New  Mexico 
runs  a  little  higher  than  the  national  average. 

The  cumulative  loss  rate,  nationally,  en 
SBA  loans  is  4  per  cent,  but  the  "trouble" 
rate  runs  about  10  per  cent,  Kleppe  said. 
In  New  Mexico  the  "trouble"  rate  Is  running 
about  15  per  cent,  but  It's  on  its  way  down. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Kleppe  that  one  New 
Mexico  loan,  which  originated  in  Denver, 
and  another  which  originated  in  Washing- 
ton— perhaps  the  two  most  publicized  in  t.'ie 
state — went  "sour,  " 

"You're  talking  about  something  very  close 
to  my  heart — something  very  close  to  the 
Pre-idont's  heart,"  Kleppe  said,  "That  Is  de- 
centralization of  government.  We  need  gov- 
ernment near  the  people,  where  the  action  Is, 
and  that's  what  we're  doing.  We're  delegating 
our  authority  to  the  regional  offices,  and 
they're  delegating  it  to  the  district  office? 
like  the  one  in  Albuquerque." 

Kleppe.  a  former  North  Dakota  congress- 
man, said  he  had  reduced  the  staff  of  the 
central  SBA  in  Washington  from  897  to  777. 
sending  120  "out  Into  the  field  where  they're 
needed." 

Fred  S.  Neumann  of  Dallas,  regional  SBA 
director,  who  accompanied  Kleppe  on  his 
visit  to  Albuquerque,  said  the  outlook  for  re- 
vitallzation  of  Sandia  Indian  Industries,  Inc., 
Rn  SB.A-supported  enterprise  In  Albuquerque. 
is  looking  better, 

'There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  worked 
out.  but  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  granted 
an  extension,"  said  Neumann,  "Pat  Ruther- 
ford (head  of  the  Dallas-based  management 
and  development  firm.  Land-Air,  Inc)  has 
a  sood  track  record,  and  If  anyone  can  salvage 
the  operation,  Pat  will  do  It.  He's  putting  a 
lot  on  the  line," 

Kleppe  was  here  to  address  a  noonday 
meeting  of  bankers  and  leaders  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  New  Mexico  financial  com- 
munity, 

"The  cooperation  of  the  banking  commu- 
nity with  SBA  has  been  very  good — excellent. " 
said  Kleppe,  "but  we  have  a  wide  area  in 
which  we  can  work.  Of  the  30.000  banks  in 
the  United  States,  only  about  a  third  are 
signed  up  to  cooperate  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admlnlstratlcn." 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA— BUILD- 
ING MANPOWER  FROM  BOY- 
POWER 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  an  inspiring  progress  report 
about  a  tremendous  force  for  good  in  our 
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country,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  This 
fine  organization  can  boast  of  many  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  1971,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

In  1976,  just  4  years  from  now,  our 
Nation  will  celebrate  its  200th  birthday. 
This  significant  year  also  represents  a 
target  date  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. By  then,  it  expects  to  reach  its  goal 
of  involving  in  its  programs  a  represent- 
ative one-third  of  all  boys  of  Scouting 
age. 

To  date,  the  success  of  Scouting  is 
phenomenal.  Some  4'2  million  boys  from 
third  grade  through  high  school  are  cur- 
rently involved  in  its  activities.  This 
represents  one  in  every  four  American 
boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  In 
25.000  cities  and  towns  across  America, 
Scouting  is  a  potent  force. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  approx- 
imately 117,000  youths  and  adult  volun- 
teer leaders  are  involved  in  tlie  Boy 
Scout  program,  with  total  membership 
expected  to  increase  by  19,000  this  year. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  the  first 
and  largest  youth  organization  chartered 
by  Congress.  This  huge  private  organiza- 
tion stands  willing  and  ready  to  help  in 
every  State  in  our  Nation.  It  offers  an 
organized,  contemporary,  and  universal 
program  to  help  tackle  such  problems  as 
drug  abuse,  pollution,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  unemployment. 

The  year  1971  was  a  year  of  which  the 
Scouts  can  weU  be  proud.  Project 
SOAR — Save  Our  American  Resources — 
culminating  in  Scouting's  Keep  America 
Beautiful  Day  June  5,  turned  out  19,255 
Tennessee  Scouts  and  3,736  adult  volun- 
teers. In  a  single  day,  these  Scouts  gath- 
ered 442  tons  of  litter,  spiniced  up  1,298 
acres  of  Tennessee  parklands,  and 
cleaned  up  1,307  miles  of  Tennessee 
roadways  and  rivers.  Nationwide,  over  1 
million  Boy  Scouts  cleaned  up  558,000 
tons  of  litter.  So  successful  was  the  proj- 
ect the  executive  board  has  renewed  it 
for  another  year. 

Operation  Reach,  the  Boy  Scouts'  na- 
tionwide fight  against  drug  abuse,  was 
successfully  tested  in  pilot  projects  last 
year.  I  understand  these  will  be  extended 
into  Tennessee  and  other  States  in  1972. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee,  with  its 
abundant  natural  resources  and  scenic 
beauty,  has  contributed  to  opportunities 
for  Scouts  in  our  area.  Its  six  Scout  coun- 
cils maintain  nine  camps,  covering  more 
than  3.500  acres.  More  than  12,500  Ten- 
nessee Boy  Scouts  and  Explorers  enjoyed 
use  of  their  facilities  last  year. 

In  addition,  570  disadvantaged  boys 
attending  from  our  inner  cities  had  their 
first  chance  to  learn  about  nature  and 
outdoor  living.  Scouts  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  enjoy  25  camping  facilities 
and  10  historic  or  wilderness  trails  in 
Tennessee  approved  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  National  Campways  tour 
program. 

Tennesseans  are  leaders  in  the  Scout- 
ing movement.  Cited  in  my  report  for 
their  participation  on  a  national  and  re- 
gional basis  were  Dr.  Chambless  Rand 
Johnston  and  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  Nash- 
ville: Herbert  G.  Stone,  Kingsport;  Patil 
Borda,  Memphis:  and  Louis  J.  Williams, 
Chattanooga. 
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We  can  make  no  better  investment  for 
the  future  of  our  cities  tlian  Scouting. 
This  program  has  given  many  yoim::  men 
and  adults  their  first  glimpse  of  life  out- 
side the  ghetto  and  has  offered  them  a 
sense  of  community  spirit  and  pride. 
There  are  now  more  than  50.000  Boy 
Scouts  sponsored  by  housing  authoritie,s 
in  housing  projects.  In  these  areas,  the 
constructive  Scouting  programs  have 
drastically  lowered  vandalism  and  ju- 
venile crime.  By  encouraging  job  train- 
ing and  information,  Scouting  is  helping 
to  reduce  hard-core  unemployment  in  our 
inner  cities.  More  than  2,000  urban 
teens  are  members  of  law  enforcement 
Explorer  posts,  helping  to  build  new  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  in  former  high 
crime  areas. 

I  salute  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
Tennessee  and  throughout  the  Nation  for 
their  past  achievements  and  wi.<h  them 
well  as  they  pursue  future  goals.  The  Boy 
Scouts  are  living  proof  America's  man- 
power does  indeed  begin  with  boypower. 
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POST- VIETNAM  ARMY 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or   VffiGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  DANIEIL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  hear  some  describe  it.  one  would  think 
that  the  post-Vietnam  Army  !.■;  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  as  a  result  of  morale. 
race,  drug,  and  discipline  problems.  That 
such  is  not  the  case  is  well  known  to  me 
and  my  colleagues  who  have  visited  Army 
posts  in  recent  months.  Seeing  firsthand 
what  is  happening  dispels  quickly  false 
impressions  created  by  misleading  news 
accounts. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  John  A, 
Crown,  a  journalist,  who  visited  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  recently  and  writes  how 
his  conception  of  the  Army  was  changed 
from  one  of  skepticism  to  that  of  being 
highly  impressed.  As  he  says  in  his  article 
published  in  the  National  Observer: 

The  most  striking  aspect  was  the  unex- 
pected esprit  de  corps  from  private  to  com- 
manding general.  At  the  risk  of  being  ostrac- 
ized by  the  Marines,  I  submit  that  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  elite  force, 

I  have  visited  Fort  Benning  and  was 
similarly  impressed,  but  I  have  visited 
several  other  Army  posts  including  Fort 
Carson,  Fort  Ord,  Fort  Bragg,  and  Fort 
Dix  and  can  report  that  Fort  Benning 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  The  leadership 
throughout  the  Army  has  responded  to 
the  many  challenges  of  this  turbulent 
period  with  foresight,  wisdom,  and  a  keen 
insight  into  the  makeup  of  today's  youth. 
While  we  by  no  means  are  certain  of  the 
success  of  efforts  to  obtain  an  all-volun- 
teer Army  by  the  summer  of  1973,  I  am 
confident  that,  however  the  necessary 
manpower  is  obtained,  our  Army  will  be 
a  well  led,  disciplined  and  effective  fight- 
ing force  in  which  this  Nation  can  take 
great  pride. 

Mr.  CrowTi's  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  National  Observer, 

Mar,  4,   1972] 

How  THE  Army  Changed  the  Mari.ne 

■Vet's  Mind 

(By  John  A.  Crown) 

As  a  Marine  Corps  veteran.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  In  volunteering  for  military  duty. 
But  I  associate  volunteering  with  elite 
forces,  not  with  so  ponderous  an  organization 
as  the  US,  Army. 

So  I  have  been  skeptical  of  the  Army's 
program  to  dlspmse  wltn  the  draft  and.  "by 
July  1,  1973,  depend  upon  volunteers  for  all 
its  manpower  My  skepticism  has  been  set 
forth  at  length  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Atlanta  Jouriial    my  full-time  employer. 

Partly  because  of  these  published  views, 
the  Army  invited  me  to  visit  Fort  Benning, 
"the  home  of  the  Infantry."  which  is  some 
100  miles  southwest  of  Atlanta,  The  idea 
was  to  get  a  firsthand  exclusive  view  of  how 
the  modern  volunteer  army  is  taking  shape. 
Army  parlance  for  it  Is  an  acronym:  VOLAR. 

AN    ARMY    SCENARIO 

I  knew  the  Army  w^anted  nie  to  see  the 
most  favorable  parts  of  the  VOLAR  program 
to  convince  me  that  It's  working.  So,  pre- 
dictably. I  didn't  hear  many  gripes  or  doubts 
voiced  by  enlisted  men.  though  I  found  some 
reservations  expressed  by  noncommissioned 
officers.  Clearly,  though,  the  over-all  attitude 
I  found  at  Fort  Benning  was  one  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  program,  especially  among 
the  officers  running  it. 

Though  I  had  arrived  there  as  a  declared 
doubter  about  VOL.\R  and  skeptical  that  I 
would  gel  a  full  view  of  its  minuses  as  well 
as  its  pluses,  I  came  away  impressed.  Maybe 
1  was  "had,"  but  I  concluded  that  If  the 
remainder  of  the  Army  could  meet  the  pace 
set  by  the  197lh  Infantry  Brigade.  VOLAR 
might  work. 

The  most  striking  aspect  was  the  unex- 
pected rsprit  de  corps  from  private  to  com- 
manding general.  At  the  risk  of  being  ostra- 
cized by  the  Marines,  I  submit  that  it  com- 
pares fa\  orably  with  that  elite  force. 

In  November  1970.  Forts  Benning.  Carson, 
and  Ord  were  selected  as  sites  for  pilot  runs 
of  Project  VOLAR,  Fort  Bragg  was  added  a 
bit  later,  and  subsequently  12  additional 
posts  or  locations  were  Included.  VOLAR  Is 
scheduled  to  end  by  July  1  and  the  desirable 
aspects  applied  .'Vrmy-wide  as  money  permits. 

E.\ch  of  the  first  four  Army  posts  in  Volar 
was  allowed  to  concoct  its  own  plan  for 
handling  soldiers  so  that  they  would  be 
Induced  to  re-enllst. 

COZY     TWO-MAN      ROOMS 

The  Fort  Benning  plan  encompasses  136 
items  aimed  at  attracting  and  retaining  vol- 
unteers. Examples  include  elimination  of 
"hurry  up  and  wait,"  ensuring  that  off-duty 
soldiers  are  not  awakened  for  morning  c;eaii- 
up,  giving  a  half  holiday  on  payday  for  han- 
dling personal  affairs. 

To  any  veteran,  the  most  obvious  changes 
are  in  the  barracks  and  the  mess  halls. 

Within  the  Volar  barracks  of  D  Company, 
1st  Bettallon,  29th  Infantry,  the  rows  of 
bunks  so  familiar  In  my  day  have  given  way 
to  two-man  rooms,  each  with  a  door.  Within 
each  room  are  two  bunks,  which  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  personal  taste.  In  addition,  the 
Army  provides  two  wall  lockers,  a  desk. 
chairs,  curtains,  and  a  nig.  The  two  occu- 
pants can  .select  the  room  color  from  a  va- 
riety of  water-base  paints  and  paint  the  walls 
to  suit  themselves 

With  no  squad  bays  and  no  reveille,  I  In- 
quired how  the  soldiers  get  up  In  the  morn- 
ing. "The  squad  leaders  take  care  of  that," 
was  the  laconic  reply,  which  I  interpreted  to 
mean  that  there  Is  still  some  old  with  the 
new. 

Within  each  room  the  decorations  seemed 
to  be  up  to  the  individual.  I  saw  on  the  walls 
such  diverse  items  as  American  flags,  center- 
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tolds  and  other  Illustrations  from  Playboy, 
antidrug  posters,  and  engineer  maps  of  Fort 
Benniiig  complete  with  training  schedules. 
In  the  barracks'  day  rooms  are  the  highly 
publicized  beer-vend:ng  machines  "They  get 
sick  before  they  get  drunk,  so  beer  is  no  prob- 
lem," w£is  one  captain's  comment. 

THE      "PEPSI      GENERATION"? 

It  should  be  understood  that  two-man 
rooms  and  beer-vending  machines  aren't 
available  nox  for  recruits  in  any  .Army  basic- 
training  units.  They  were  briefly.  In  a  Volar 
experiment  at  Fort  Ord,  but  were  eliminated 
after  about  two  months. 

The  Army  said  it  was  easier  to  maintain 
order  and  discipline  among  recruits  housed 
m  ope.^i.  barracks.  As  for  the  beer,  says  an 
Army  spokesman  In  Washington:  "The  ven- 
dors aren't  making  much  money.  The  re- 
cruits, as  members  of  the  Pepsi  generation, 
seemed  to  prefer  soft  drinks." 

In  the  Port  Bennlng  'Volar  unit  which  is 
not  a  basic-training  outfit,  men  no  longer 
mass  for  movement  into  mess  halls  equipped 
with  long  tables  and  backless  benches.  The 
meal  hours  are  posted,  and  each  soldier  sup- 
posedly comes   111   at  his  convenience,  signs 

he  book  to  signify  he's  eaten,  and  goes  do'A'n 
ill  inviting-lookmg  cafeteria  line.  He  then 
goes  to  a  four-man  table,  sits  in  a  chair,  and 
has  his  meal. 

"I  like  It."  was  the  straightforward  com- 
ment from  a  volunteer  from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

The  food's  good,  and  I  get  enough,  but  I 
still  go  to  the  snack  bar." 

PHTSIC.\L-TRAININO    FTJN 

Army  cooks  sail  do  the  cooking,  but  the 
Did  bugaboo — kitchen  pwiice — is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  It  is  performed  by  liired  civilians. 
It  was  a  cold,  wet,  .md  raw  day  m  February 
when  I  watched  the  18-  and  19-vear-old 
.-Qlunteers  of  the  2!'id  Battalion.  lOth  Fie'.d 
\rtillery.  undergo  physical-training  tests. 
M.inifest  was  the  spirit  of  humor  on  the  part 
)f  both  noncommissioned  instnjctors  and  the 
nen.  There  was  a  sense  of  competitiveness 
;oo,  as  each  soldier  sought  to  excel. 

Ask  any  of  the  men  in  Volar  why  they 
.'Olunteered.  and  you  get  a  ■wide  variety  of 
■easons  and  guests  Most  frequently  cited 
ure  the  un!t-r>f -choice  plar.  and  proximity  to 
icme  Along  with  this  is  the  elimination  of 
'ormer  restrictions  on  how  fi^r  a  man  can 
ravel  on  a  week  end. 

Pvt.  Arlis  Woodall  of  Sanford,  Fla..  savs  he 

igned  up  to  "stabilize  myself  for  16  months." 

ie  likes  the  Volar  approach  because  it  lets 

lim  go  home  on  week  ends  to  "rest  up."  and 

it  gives  me  a  chance  to  be  myself  " 

Volar  "seems  to  be  working  fine  for  nie," 

:  avs  Pvt.  Russell  Johnson  of  Darlington.  S.C. 

It's  doing  Its  thing  and  should  do  it  in  the 

uture,"  And  Pvt    Lindbergh  Williams  of  At- 

l.mta  remarks:    "I   contrast   Volar  with   the 

dentist    and     his    experiment      We're    the 

;uinea  pigs.  It's  up  to  us  and  our  leaders  to 

inake  Volar  work." 

First  Sgt.  Jerry  A.  Holloman  says  Volar  l.s 
'forking,  at  least  at  company  level,  but  that 
It  "does  nothing  more  than  what  good  units 
In  the  Army  have  been  doine  for  years."  He 
:.avs  of  the  voIun':eers:  "There's  not  much 
(  hange  from  22  years  ago.  There  mav  be  a 
lew  discipline  problems,  but  like  most  voung 
jimerlcans,  they  need  someone  to  motivate 
i.nd  teach  them." 

Prom  Staff  Sgt.  John  J  Fones  comes  a 
Mmilar  reaction-  "Some  aspects  of  Volar  are 
working  really  fine.  Discipline,  howpver.  !.-  in 
leed  of  work."  He  says  the  volunteers  "iDok 
:  bou*-  50-50  to  me.  Some  look  good  and  the 
f  ther  half  needs  work,  but  there  is  a  higher 
(ducational  level,  and  that  makes  •■h*ngs 
(.isier." 

PfTTING    A    GOOO    FACE    ON    IT    ALL 

Fones  believes  that  "the  future  f'-T  an  al!- 
olunteer  .Armv  is  not  that  bright,  but  there 
re  s.-me  things  like  the  five-dav  work  week. 
'fhlch    are    good.    The    lower-rated    enlisted 
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man,  though,  is  geitting  as  much  as  we  are. 
the  noncommissioned  officers,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  work  for," 

Sgt.  Frank  E.  Toles  says  the  volunteers 
have  "a  pretty  good  attitude  and  know  what's 
going  on.  They  should  have  p.  good  attitude 
since  thev're  volunteers  in  the  first  place." 

An  optimistic  attitude  prevailed  among  all 
the  soldiers  I  talked  to  in  a  field-firing  e.xer- 
clse  by  the  1st  Battalion,  29th  Infantry, 
Each  man  said  he  was  attracted  by  the  bene- 
fits of  the  new  Army,  and  some  looked  ahead 
to  the  veterans'  benehts.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  feeling  that  they  were  making  a  contri- 
bution and  doing  something  "meaningful" 
as  volunteer  soldiers. 

What  we  are  aiming  for  is  elimination 
of  menial  nonsoldier  duties,  and  to  put  in 
their  place  meaningful  training,"  says  Lt, 
Col,  Henry  Doctor,  Jr.,  chief  of  Fort"  Ben- 
nlngs  Volar  Project  and  former  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  197th  Infantry  Brigade,  the 
Volar  unit  there 

We  believe  that  ego  involvement  Is  vital 
We  believe  that  pride  is  instrumental,  and 
that  a  .soldier's  conviction  that  he  Is  making 
a  contribution  Is  essential  to  success.  We 
want  to  attract  the  good  people  and  keep 
them  In,  " 

Just  last  week,  MaJ.  Gen,  Albert  H.  Smith, 
the  Army's  recruiting  boss,  complained  that 
the  Army  isn't  yet  meeting  its  enlistment 
quotas  for  combat  branches  despite  recent 
pay  raises  that  doubled  a  recruit's  pav  to 
$288  a  month. 

The  shortage  could  be  eased,  the  general 
said,  If  the  Army  were  permitted  to  begin 
paying  an  authorized  $:3.000  bonus  for  enlist- 
ment in  combat  units.  Defense  Secretary 
Melvm  R  Laird  is  resisting  Army  pressure  to 
begin  the  bonuses  until  the  full  efifect  of 
the  pav  raise  on  enlistments  Is  clear. 

Nevertheless,  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  Pentagon 
manpower  chief  Roger  Kellev  showed  that 
enlistments  for  the  combat  branches  rose 
sharply  In  1971  to  26.874.  far  more  than  the 
3.106  in  1970.  He  said  this  was  one  of  the 
further  signs  of  progress  toward  an  all- 
volunteer  force." 

When  the  197th  Infantry  Brigade  was  des- 
ignated a  Volar  unit  In  December  1970.  Its 
initial  mis-Ion  was  to  recruit  its  own  volun- 
teers. An  all--volunteer  brigade  by  June  197:3 
was  the  goal  But  recruiting  has  been  so 
aggressively  pursued  that  this  has  been 
moved  tip  a  year. 

"We  are  going  to  become  an  all-volunteer 
brigade  by  the  summer  of  1972,"  says  Col, 
Edwin  L.  Kennedy,  the  soft-spoken  Mlssis- 
sipplan  who  commands  the  unit, 

"Not  only  did  the  brigade  lead  the  wav  for 
the  entire  army  in  the  unlt-of-cholce  recruit- 
ing program  in  1971,"  he  adds,  "but  at  the 
same  time  it  continually  improved  !n  every 
aspect  of  mission  accomplishment  " 

Unit-of-cholce  is  the  first  step  in  VOLAR. 
A  volunteer  can  choose  his  basic-training 
site,  which  is  an  Innovation.  More  Important, 
he  can  choose  the  unit  to  which  he  will  be 
assigned  after  basic  training.  He  is  guaran- 
teed a  minimum  of  16  months  with  that  unit. 
"I  chose  the  197th  because  I  can  get  home 
every  week  end."  says  a  volunteer  from  At- 
lanta. "I  chose  Fort  Ord.  Calif.,  for  basic 
training  because  I'd  never  been  to  Cali- 
fornia." 

But  he  admits  he  -was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed with  Fort  Ord  He  had  expected  a 
HoUywcNxl-type  climate  rather  than  that 
experienced  In  northern  California. 

THE      197TH     "BELONGS" 

The  197th  has  Alabama.  Georgia.  Florida, 
and  South  Carolina  as  its  assigned  recruiting 
area— although  anyone  anywhere  can  choose 
it,  Recn.ilters  from  the  197th  wcrklng  with 
the  Army  Recrtiiting  Command,  crisscross 
the  four-state  area  looking  for  volunteers 
who  will  measure  up.  Their  message  Is  that 
the  197th  "belongs"  to  those  four  states. 
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"We're  filled  all  our  combat-arms  slots  with 
volunteers,  and  now  we're  well  into  all  th« 
administrative  assignments,"  Colonel  Ken- 
nedy remarked. 

"We're  concentrating  on  the  AWOL  rate 
and  It  Is  low.  We're  concentrating  on  racial 
harmony,  and  we've  had  no  incidents.  We're 
concentrating  on  narcotics,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  self-policing — we  get  tips.  Basically,  it's 
a  matter  of  individual  responsibility.  We  give 
'em  a  Job  to  do  and  they  do  It. 

"Despite  the  popular  view,  they  don't  lie 
around  the  barracks  smoking  marijuana  and 
asking  people  'Why?'  all  the  time,"  Colonel 
Kennedy  said. 

The  197th  Infantry  Brigade  is  not  the  en- 
tire  Army,  It  is  a  long  way  from  here  to  an 
all-volunteer  Army.  It  is  even  longer  to  a  sus- 
tained all-volunteer  Army,  once  the  novelty 
and  Initial  enthusiasm  fade. 

But  a  first  step  Is  essential,  and  the  197th 
seems  to  be  off  to  a  good  pace. 


EFFECTS  OP  NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  public 
concern  about  the  effects  of  nuclear  pow- 
er has  been  reflected  by  increased  atten- 
tion in  the  Nation's  press.  As  of  the  first 
of  the  year  the  AEC  noted  22  nuclear 
reactors  were  operable,  54  being  built  and 
52  projected  with  reactors  already  or- 
dered. This  rush  to  blanket  the  North- 
east with  nuclear  power  plants  has  been 
called  "one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
misguided  steps  ever  taken  by  man,"  by 
an  eminent  biologist,  Mr.  LaMont  C.  Cole 
of  Cornell  University. 

Now  an  outstanding  physicist  whose 
experience  dates  from  the  World  War  II's 
Manhattan  project  has  sounded  a  warn- 
ing that  unfortunately  was  not  widely 
picked  up  by  the  press.  An  acknowledged 
authority  on  nuclear  weaponry  and  the 
problem  of  radioactive  fallout  from 
weapons  testing.  Dr.  Lapp  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  field  of  civilian  nuclear  pow- 
er reactors. 

In  a  number  of  articles  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  Republic,  Dr. 
Lapp  has  examined  the  question  of  the 
safety  and  siting  of  the  huge  reactors 
that  are  nearing  completion,  like  the 
world's  largest  to  date  at  Indian  Point, 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.  He  does  not 
like  what  he  sees.  He  has  specifically 
warned  that  reactors  proposed  for  New- 
bold  Island  in  the  Delaware  River,  5 
miles  from  Trenton  and  11  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  should  not  be  licen:ed  be- 
ca'.i.se  by  1980,  there  will  be  about  750.000 
living  in  the  10-mile  high  risk  zone 
around  the  reactor.  Scientists  at  Harvard 
and  MIT  are  repeating  ther.e  vcamings 
at  .special  Rule  Making  Hearings  on  the 
Adequacy  of  the  AEC  Interim  Guidelines 
for  Emergency  Core  Cooling  Systems. 
They  contend  the  eactors  are  too  power- 
ful. There  is  little  p:ssibi!ity  of  protec- 
tive systems  which  v.-ould  be  called  into 
play  in  the  event  of  a  pipe  break  to 
qu^n'-h  the  core  before  a  meltdown  and 
the  con.sequpnt  breaching  of  the  contain- 
ment. What  weuid  follow  this  sequence 
of  events  would  cause  tens  or  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  deaths  for  miles  down- 
wind and  require  the  evacuation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  and  cost  bil- 
lioas.  it  is  held.  Would  anyone  be  able  to 
calculate  the  genetic  damage  to  future 
gene,  ations  which  Dr.  Edward  Teller  in 
1970  termed  infinite? 

Dr.  Lapp  is  a  respected  advocate  of 
nuclear  energy.  His  views  are  sought  by 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  When  he 
speaks  out  of  deep  personal  concern  as 
he  did  on  the  first  day  of  the  ECCS  hear- 
ing.s,  we  should  listen  to  his  recommen- 
da;ions. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  his  re- 
marks: 

Nuclear  Power  Safety  and  Emergency  Core 

Cooling 

(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 

My  name  is  Ralph  E.  Lapp.  A  Statement 
of  Qualification  was  filed  with  this  Board  on 
Jan,  7.  1972. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  as 
a  participant  in  discxissing  an  Issue  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  the  future  growth  of  nuclear- 
electric  power  in  this  country.  My  studies  in 
the  fossil  fuel  sector  of  our  energy  economy 
convince  me  that  new  power  sources  are 
essential  to  the  nation's  well-being  and  that 
uranium-based  power  represents  the  only 
available  option  for  the  United  States  in  the 
near  decades.  ThiLs  I  appear  before  this 
Board  as  an  advocate  of  nuclear  energy. 
However,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
present  light  water  generation  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  may  not  employ  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety  to  create  public  confidence 
in  them. 

As  of  Jan.  1.  1972  a  total  of  23  nuclear 
generating  units,  rated  at  10  million  kilo- 
watts of  electrical  power,  are  In  operation. 
Industry  has  accumulated  about  100  reactor- 
years  of  experience  with  power  reactors.  It 
might  be  thought  that  this  record,  laudable 
as  it  is,  should  Instill  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  this  new  power  source.  However,  this 
experience  has  been  primarily  with  reactors 
of  modest  power;  Shlpplngport  (90Mw), 
Yankee  (175Mw)  and  Dresden- 1  (200Mw)  for 
which  emergency  core  cooling  is  less  of  a 
challenge  than  in  the  500-800  Mw  class,  for 
which  about  a  fifth  of  the  experience  applies. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  experience  with  the 
1.000  Mw  units,  then  we  have  about  18  re- 
actor-years of  record,  i.e.  18  years  of  opera- 
tion of  all  reactors  normalized  to  a  1,000  Mw 
level. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  major 
thermal  emergency  (ECC  accident  or  LOCA, 
loss-of -cool ant,  accident)  in  the  past  Is  of 
little  statistical  significance.  An  accident 
probability  of  0.01  per  reactor  per  year  or 
one  chance  that  a  reactor  will  exhibit  an 
ECC  accident  In  one  year's  operation  is  not 
acceptable  as  a  public  risk  This  w^ould  mean 
a  25  percent  chance  of  accident  over  the  25 
year  life  of  the  power  unit.  Life  time  opera- 
tion of  four  such  units  would  obviously  be 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Deployment  of 
large  numbers  of  reactors  requires  that  the 
Individual  reactor  risk  must  be  extremely 
small  since  the  total  risk  is  summed. 

The  dramatic  Increase  in  power  levels  Im- 
posed upon  reactor  design  a  concomitant 
rise  in  power  density  and  this,  in  turn,  posed 
an  emergency  core  cooling  problem  which, 
apparently,  presented  itself  to  the  AEC's 
Regulatory  Staff  with  the  Consolidated  Edi- 
son application  for  a  construction  permit 
(Indian  Point  2  application  of  Dec.  1965, 
awarded  Oct.  14.  1966  for  an  873  Mew 
PWR.) 

It  was  on  Oct.  12,  1966  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguard  (ACRS) 
stressed  the  need  for  emergency  core  cooling 
systems  of  high  reliability  and  for  investlga- 
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tion  of  the  thermal  behavior  of  unc:)\rrcd 
cores. 

On  Oct.  27.  1966  the  Director  of  Regulation 
appointed  a  task  force  "to  conduct  a  review 
cf  power  reactor  emergency  cere  cooling  sys- 
tems and  core  prot^ctl  ;n  '  A  year  later  the 
Ergen  task  force  filed  its  hnal  report  "Emer- 
gency Core  Cooling"  containing  12  conclu- 
sions. The  ilrgen  rep..rt  defines  a  large  num- 
ber cf  technical  unknowns  In  the  ECC  field 
and  makes  many  recommendations.  The  re- 
port could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
fidence-builder for  the  luclear  industry.  It 
is  significant  that  .^CRS  (letter  of  Feb'  26. 
19681  found  itself  In  "sutstnntial  agreement" 
with  some  conclusions  of  th->  Ergen  report. 
It  is  even  more  significant  thai  thereafter 
in  letters  dated  March  :'•(:■  and  Nov.  12.  1969. 
ACRS  reemphaaized  its  reccmmendations  on 
additional  safeguards  and  research  on  ECCS, 
This  repeated  c.nphasi.'.  including  rjiien".- 
tion  on  June  22.  1971  in  testimony  belcre  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atcmic  Energy,  supp.irts 
my  view  that  safety  re.^circh  in  the  ECC 
sector  Is  lagging  behind  time  goals  conson- 
ant with  tne  safe  deployment  of  large  power 
reactors. 

This  safety  gap  which  has  opei'if-d  up  be- 
tween the  accomplishments  of  AEC-industry 
research  and  develcpm-nt  and  the  reality 
of  the  AEC's  Regulatory  approval  cf  nuclear- 
electric  .staticns  appears  lo  me  as  most  signi- 
ficant and  for  this  reason  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  testimony  to  it. 

As  a  specific  example,  I  call  attention  to 
the  long  time  delays  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned m  the  LOFT.  loss-of-fluid  test  facility 
at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
(NRTSi,  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  particular 
facility  since  LOFT  essentiality  to  reactor 
safety  is  described  by  the  AEC  as  follows: 

"LOFT  is  the  only  integral  test  in  the 
world  planned  to  carry  out  a  major  105S-of- 
coolant  accident  experiment  which  integrates 
all  of  the  accident  initiation,  response,  and 
consequence  phenomena  into  a  single  test 
with  engineered  safety  systems  in  operation. 

Additionally,  it  can  be  noted  that; 

( 1 »  LOFT  is  the  focal  point  which  provides 
a  fundamental  sense  of  direction  to  water 
reactor   safety    investigations, 

i2i  as  a  live  reactor  in  an  accident  made  it 
makes  investigators  face  reality,  and 

(3)  It  provides  a  central  vehicle  to  build 
and  hold  a  competent  technical  staff  in  a  vital 
national  program." 

(Source:  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  hearings,  FY  70,  Pt.  2,  p,  957.) 

The  conceptual  design  of  LOFT  was  com- 
pleted in  1963  and  Kaiser  Engineers  was  the 
firm  selected  as  architect  engineer  for  the 
facility.  AEC  testimony  in  1964  stated:  "This 
experiment  Is  scheduled  for  test  operation 
in  late  1966."  (JCAE  Authorization  FY  65,  p. 
764.)  Testimony  last  year  (JCAE  Au.  FY  72, 
Pt,  2,  p.  855)  stated  that  LOFT  was  60  per- 
cent complete  in  Its  construction  and  that 
Initial  operation  was  scheduled  for  late  1973, 

Thus  It  appears  that  LOFT  Is  seven  years 
behind  schedule  and  that  high  temperature 
operations  will  be  delayed  until  1975.  Given 
the  present  timetable  for  deployment  of  nu- 
clear stations,  the  LOFT  experiments  take  on 
the  character  of  a  posf  facto  safety  program. 

LOFT  is  not  an  isolated  example  of  slip- 
page in  time-framing  of  the  reactor  safety 
research  program  If  we  look  at  the  AEC's 
'WASH-n46  '"Water  Reactor  Safety  Program 
Plan"  (Feb.  1970)  we  find  a  tabulation  of 
50  Individual  programs  in  reactor  safety.  15 
of  which  are  classified  as  Class  A  Priority 
defined  (p.  1-14)  :  "A.  This  is  applied  to  very 
urgent,  key  problem  areas,  the  solution  of 
which  would  clearly  have  great  Impact,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  on  a  major  critical 
aspect  of  reactor  safety."  (Emphasis  as  In 
original  document.) 

In  addition,  20  of  the  programs  are  stipu- 
lated as  Class  B  Priority  meaning,  "This  Is 
applied  to  problem  areas  which  are  demon- 
strably of  high  interest  due  to  their  poten- 
tial effect  on  reactor  safety."  Many  of  these 
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programs  relate  to  the  ECC  issue,  yet  the 
document  shows  them  extending  over  a  4 
fo  5  year  time  span,  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1970. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  reconcile  the  fact 
that  much  AEC  safety  research  Is  in  the 
future  tense,  whereas  power  reactors  are  in 
operation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  situation 
places  the  AEC's  Regulatory  Staff  in  an  awk- 
ward position  when  it  Is  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove new  plant  construction  and  operation. 
The  position  will  be  very  much  more  awk- 
ward ■when  utilities  come  in  with  reactor 
designs  employing  higher  power  densities. 
Aerojet  Nuclear  Corporation  (pg,  11-22) 
Au  Hrg  FY71   Pt,   1   p.  133)    stated: 

"While  the  resolution  of  the  ECCS  Issue  is 
believed  acceptable  for  most  present  reactors 
at  listed  po'wers  and  power  densities,  the 
Committee  is  not  now  prepared  to  advise  on 
the  acceptability  of  ECC  systems  for  higher 
power  der.sity  cores.  Experimental  work  is 
required  to  provide  a  basis  for  evaluation 
of  operaiii;g  and  accident  behavior  at  higher 
power  densities  The  ACRS  also  notes  that 
more  experimental  work  is  required  to  es- 
tablish the  degree  of  safety  and  conserva- 
tism In  current  ECC  systems,"' 

I  note  that  the  Dec  28.  1971  statement  of 
.'Verojet  Nuclear  Corporation  (pg.  11-22) 
states: 

■"The  development  of  analytical  models 
u.-ied  to  analyze  and  predict  the  events  of  loss- 
of-coolant  accidents  in  water-cooled  reactor 
systenis  should  be  complemented  with  ex- 
perimental tests  which  provide  data  to  eval- 
uate and  verify  the  solutions  of  the  analyti- 
cal models.  Without  such  experimental  »ests 
and  restiltant  data,  meaningful  confidence 
limits  cannot  be  established  for  the  analvtl- 
cal  models." 

When,  over  a  year  ago,  LOFT  semiscale 
tests  indicated  a  deviation  of  experiment 
from  the  predictions  of  calculatlonal  codes. 
the  Regulatory  arm  of  the  AEC  established 
a  task  force  to  review  the  data  and  In  June 

1971  Interim  Criteria  for  ECCS  were  stipu- 
lated. In  a  number  of  public  statements 
I  New  Republic.  Jan  23.  1971)  I  proposed 
application  of  limits  to  reactor  power  levels 
and  conservative  siting  policy  to  reduce  the 
population  at  risk  to  the  radioactive  conse- 
quence ol  a  thermal  catastrophe.  The  AEC 
Regulatory  Staff   ip.   1-32  of  Its  January  27, 

1972  testimony)  --ejected  such  proposals  in 
favor  of  the  evaluation  model  appruach.  But 
how  good  is  such  a  model  when  it  lacks  ex- 
perimental verlflcatu.in'' 

LOFT  experiments  later  In  this  decade  will 
test  the  predictive  capabilities  of  analytical 
models  but  coniplete  verification  may  not  be 
attained  since  LOPT  is  a  55  Mwt  reactor  and 
application  of  the  results  Involves  a  .scale-up 
of  more  th.an  a  factor  of  60  Furthermore,  a 
limited  series  of  LOFT  experiments  can  test 
only  certain  ECCS  efficacies.  Indeed,  a  full- 
scale  test  with  an  operating  power  reactor 
would  provide  only  a  single  set  of  results 
applicable  only  to  the  specific  accident  mode 
and  core  history  of  the  reactor.  There  will 
always  remain  unresolved  aspects  of  verifl- 
caiion  and  for  thl.^:  reason  the  AEC  will  have 
to  exercise  conservatism  in  Its  regulatory 
role.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  re- 
actors can  not  be  made  absolutely  safe  and 
that  there  will  always  be  some  element  of 
risk  for  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
power  reactor 

The  siting  of  nuclear-electric  stations  ad- 
jacent to  large  population?  Imposes  extraord- 
inary respon-slbiUtles  on  the  regulatory 
agency  which  must  license  these  plants.  A 
nuclear  power  plant  constitutes  a  unique 
metropolitan  hazard  both  in  nature  and  in 
potential  magnitude.  I  can  think  of  only  one 
parallel  of  comparable  risk,  namely,  siting 
a  large  population  in  a  valley  directly  below 
a  high  dam.  In  stich  a  case  there  l.c  direct, 
Une-of-vlslon  perception  of  the  threat  and 
graphic  comprehension  of  the  consequences 
of  a  dam  failure.  It  is.  of  course,  a  low  prob- 
ability  event.   Given   no   earth   disturbance, 
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sucli  as  a  seismic  ahock,  people  could  put 
conidence  In  the  engineering  record  of  the 
dan,  builders,  but  rare  events,  such  as  earth- 
qua  kes.  can  have  high  consequences  and 
this  Is  precisely  the  statistical  situation 
po& 'd  by  siting  nulear  plants  near  metropoli- 
tan populations. 
Kpwever.  the  layman  is  not  apt  to  have 
of-sight  perception  of  the  nuclear  risk, 
objects  to  the  siting  of  a  nuclear  plant 
is  vicinity,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
ve.iing  to  oppose  the  nuclear  action. 
order  to  match  wits  with  the  nuclear 
ty.  the  intervener  needs  time,  money  and 
lability  of  competent  technical  authority. 
Id  estimate  that  perhap-  $500,000  is  the 
needed  to  fund  an  adequate  Interven- 
Very  often  an  Intervenor  ftnds  It  almost 
ssibie  to  obtain  the  services  of  quail- 
persons  to  serve  a3  experts.  Too  often, 
intervenor  has  felt  that  he  was  in  con- 
with  not  only  the  utility  and  the  nu- 
veiidors.  but  also  with  the  Atomic 
gy  Commission,  If  local  intervention  is 
,erve  as  a  check  on  deplovTnent  of  un- 
reactors  or  on  unsafe  siting,  then  Inter- 
>rs  must  have  access  to  some  independ- 
authorlty  with  which  to  challenge  the 
iiized  technical  resources  of  the  utility. 
;  an  example  of  the  problem  of  demo- 
c  application  of  checks  and  b.xlances  in 
■lear  issue,  I  cite  the  163  page  state- 
submitted  here  today  by  the  AEC  Reg- 
tory   Staff.   On   page   2   of   the   Foreword 
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s  the  testimony  indicates,  the  technical 
available    today    have    been    combined 
complementary    conservative    assump- 
and  procedures  in  the  evaluation  mod- 
Together,   these   give   re.isonable   assur- 
that  a  design  meeting  the  criteria  will 
;de   adequate   protection    to   the   health 
safety  of  the  public  " 
It    If   we   were   to   turn   back   the   clock 
e  days  before  the  Semlscale  tests  845- 
and  assume  that  the  Regulatory  Staff 
then  been  required  to  prepare  a  state- 
t  like  the  163  page  testimony  submitted 
y.  would  It  not  have  been  quite  different 
3  character"^  Would  "reasonable  assur- 
"  as  now  pf>slted  have  been  as  conserva- 
as  today's?  We  are  not  given  a  definition 
hat    the    Regulatory    Staff    means    by 
onable".  In  any  event  the  health   and 
y  of  a  large  population  is  being  decided 
small  population  of  experts  who  put 
trust  in  evaluation  models  whose  pre- 
ve    capabilities    are    subject    to    future 
cation.    It    is    significant    that    neither 
statement  of  Aerojet  Nuclear  Company 
the  testimony  of  Milton  Shaw  defines 
time  scale  for  LOFT.  The  long  delays  in 
ig   the   LOFT   reactor   Into   operation 
;  tltute  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  AEC's 
safety  research  program  and  point  to 
led  for  examination  of  the  mechanisms 
kfhlch  the  AEC  Regulatory  Staff  coordl- 
its  research  needs  with  the  AEC's  Dlvl- 
of  Reactor  Development  and  Technology, 
:ould    be    pertinent    to    know    how    the 
ilatory  arm  of  the  AEC  hEis  expressed  its 
n  over  the  long  delays  In  the  LOFT 
other   safety   programs, 
his  testimony   (p.  3)   Mr.  Shaw  states; 
background  and  pertinent  informa- 
pertainlng  to  our  safety  R&D  program 
Its  relationship  to  other  ongoing  R&D 
and    to    the    U.S.    civilian    power 
have  been  presented  In  many  official 
publications  and  covered   In  depth   In 
lal  testimony  before  the  Congress  (ref- 

4-7.  10,  11)." 
submit  that  the  AEC's  safety  program 
diflclent  In  publication  of  up-to-date  and 
lead  evaluations.  I  admit  that  this  de- 
ls being  corrected  and  the  situation 
is  lihprovlng.  But  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
reel:  eck  the  literature  references  cited  by 
Mr.  Shaw  and  I  find  that  the  AEC's  safety 
profrara  has  been  inadequately  dealt  with 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  Congressional  hearings.  In  some  years  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  glossed 
over  the  issue  with  no  critical  examination 
of  the  program.  The  most  recent  !ltera':ure 
cited  by  Mr,  Shaw  i  AEC  Licensing  Procedure 
and  Related  Legislation,  Hearings  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  4  Parts, 
2090  pages)  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  regulatory  matters  with  only  little  at- 
tention given  to  reactor  safety.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  Idaho  Semlscale  Ex- 
periments would  have  been  treated  in  detail 
by  the  Joint  Committee.  iM.'^tead.  the  lss\ie 
WAS  dealt  with  by  calling  Mr,  Shaw  from  the 
audience  during  a  hearing  to  testify  briefly 
on  the  problem,  71ie  Joint  Committee  con- 
cerned itself  with  studying  means  of  ex- 
pediting the  licensing  procedures.  Ihere 
exists  an  urgent  need  for  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  to  hold  public  hear- 
i.igs  on  the  vital   issue  of  reactor  safety. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  unduly  crit- 
ical of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  but 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  potential  nu- 
clear risks  demand  a  public  accountability 
which  impose.^;  unusual  responsibilities  upon 
the  AEC,  Our  democracy  must  Invent  mech- 
anisms for  dealing  with  technological  risk 
,so  that  checks  and  balances  are  applied  to 
the  decision  making  of  the  AEC.  The  emer- 
gency core  cooling  issue  involves  such  com- 
plex technology,  as  illustrated  by  the  tech- 
nical details  of  the  163  page  AEC  Regulatory 
StaiT  testimony,  that  I  doubt  if  we  have  ar- 
rayed here  today  adequate  talent  to  chal- 
lenge the  testimony.  I  note  that  a  total  of 
ten  Regulatory  StalT  personnel  sponsor  the 
testimony.  We  have  almost  a  full  score  of 
AEC  or  AEC  contractor  personnel  of  high 
technical  qualification  to  back  up  the  AEC's 
presentations  before  this  Board. 

Summarizing  my  position — I  believe  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  allowed 
reactor  safety  research  to  lag  so  that  its  Reg- 
ulatory Staff  is  called  upon  to  Judge  reactor 
applications  without  an  adequate  experi- 
mental base  which  verifies  the  evaluation 
models  and  checks  out  the  calculational 
codes  of  the  safety  statement.,  submitted  by 
the  utilities.  Furthermore,  It  is  my  opinion 
that  new  mechanisms  are  required  to  pro- 
vide independent  checks  and  balances  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  safe- 
ty in  areas  where  high  power  reactors  are 
sited 

It  appears  to  me  that  part  of  the  explana- 
tion for  the  faltering  AEC  safety  program  in 
ECCS  may  be  ascribed  to  the  undefined  role 
of  the  nuclear  industry  in  this  area.  Tliere 
was  apparently  a  belief  within  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  that  It  had  fulfilled  its 
promotional  aspects  of  reactor  development 
during  the  late  1960's  and  that  it  was  up  to 
industry  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  reactors  which  were  being  mar- 
keted. In  this  connection  the  .\dvlsory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards  (JCAE  Au. 
Hrg    FY71  Pt  1  p.   115)   commented; 

"We  are  unable  to  determine  what  fac- 
tors determine  Industry  vs,  AEC  funding  of 
reactor  safety  research  programs,  other  than 
In  those  cases  where  the  AEC  discontinues 
support.  Then  the  decisions  is  clearly  up  to 
Industry," 

It  is  my  own  impression  that  Interest 
within  the  AEC  shifted  from  safety  research 
on  water  reactors  to  programs  oriented  to- 
ward the  power-breeder  and  that  this  also 
accounts,  in  part,  for  deficiencies  In  the 
present   water  reactor  safety  program. 

The  proprietary  nature  of  certain  reactor 
safety  Information  developed  by  nuclear 
vendors  may  be  tantamount  to  a  classifica- 
tion of  data  which  denies  interveners  ac- 
cess to  information  vital  to  their  efforts.  I 
believe  that  this  point  will  be  amplified  by 
attorneys  who  are  participating  In  this  hear- 
ing. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  summarize  some 
suggestions  and  recommendations  which  may 
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be    constructive    In    increasing   public    con- 
fidence In  nuclear  power  safety: 

1.  Require  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  submit  an  annual  report  on  progress  In 
nuclear  reactor  safety  programs.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  report  Include  the  separate 
comments  of  the  Regulatory  Staff  and  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards. 

2.  Amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  require 
biennial  public  hearings  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  for  the  purpose  of 
Investigating  the  current  status  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  AEC-nuclear  industry  safety 
programs. 

3.  Direct  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  Issue  specific  criteria  for  the  siting  of 
power  reactors,  defining  the  allowable  popu- 
lation at  risk  as  a  function  of  distance  from 
the  reactor  site.  (The  absence  of  specific 
criteria  has  allowed  escalation  of  the  popu- 
lation at  risk  to  a  point  where  the  Newbold 
Island  facility  would,  If  approved,  "see  "  0.75 
milllDn  people  within  a  radius  of  10  miles. i 

4.  Encourage  the  nuclear  Industry  to  re- 
design reactor  cores  to  effect  a  reduction 
in  power  densities  so  as  to  ease  the  burden 
on  the  ECC  system  in  the  event  of  a  coolant 
accident. 

5.  Require  power  derating  of  the  1,000  Mwe 
cla-ss  reactors  of  the  pressurized  water  type 
which  are  sited  so  as  to  have  more  than 
10,000  persons  at  risk  within  a  radltis  of  10 
miles  from  the  reactor. 

6.  Direct  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  initiate  a  program  to  develop  core  re- 
straint systems  (i.e.  "core-catchers")  as  part 
of  a  defense-ln-depth  safety  system  to  in- 
sure the  public  safety  and  protect  the  en- 
vironment. (I  would  add  that  such  a  safe- 
guard becomes  essential  for  offshore  reactors 
since  a  meltthrough  could  result  In  exten- 
sive marine  contamination.) 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  A  RED 
CHINESE  REFUGEE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  seeming  wish  of  so  many  Amer- 
icans from  the  highest  echelons  of  our 
Government  down  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  to  deceive  themselves  about  the 
reality  of  life  in  Communist  China,  there 
continues  a  steady  stream  of  refugees 
from  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain  who 
relate  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  almost 
total  lack  of  real  freedom  present  for 
the  average  Chinese. 

Hong  Kong  remains  the  chief  destina- 
tion of  mainlanders  seeking  to  escape 
the  rigors  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  so-called 
paradise.  Recently  one  of  these  main- 
landers,  27-year-old  Yu  Kuo-him,  was 
interviewed  on  Taiwan  which  he  had 
finally  reached,  by  Mike  Thompson,  at 
the  time,  director  of  regional  and  State 
activities  for  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom. 

The  interview  appears  in  the  March, 
1972  Issue  of  YAF's  monthly  publication, 
New  Guard. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
profit  by  reading  this  evidence  of  the 
continuing  subjugation  of  the  Chinese 
people  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  by  their 
Communist  masters.  The  interview  fol- 
lows: 
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AN  Interview  With  a  Red  Chinese  Refugee 
(By  Mike  Thompson) 

CHRISTMAS    IN    CHINA 

Last  fall  Mike  Thompson,  then  YAF's  Di- 
rector of  Regional  and  State  Activities  and 
currently  Administrative  Assistant  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
travelled  to  Southeast  Asia  to  rep>ort  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  elections.  On  Ms  way 
home,  Thompson  stopped  In  Nationalist 
China,  where  he  interviewed  Yu  Kuo-hun,  a 
27-year-old  Chinese  who  fled  the  mainland 
In  March  1971.  Yu  escaped  Into  Hong  Kong, 
and  had  been  In  Nationalist  China  for  only 
three  days  when  Thompson  Interviewed  him. 

Thompson.  I  understand  that  you  have 
Just  come  from  the  mainland — that  you  have 
just  fled  Communist  China. 

"i'u  Kuo-HTIN.  Yes. 

Thompson.  What  made  you  leave  mainland 
China? 

Yu  Kuo-hun.  The  main  reason  for  me  to 
escape  is  that  I  can  no  longer  endure  the 
Communist  tyranny  and  I  can't  have  a  liv- 
ing on  the  mainland — that  Is  the  mode  of 
power  that  drove  me  to  escape  to  freedom. 

Thompson.  Could  you  give  me  an  idea  of 
what  life  Is  like  today  on  mainland  China? 

Yu  Kuo-hun.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  like  to  start 
with  my  own  life.  Since  my  parents  left  me 
at  home,  only  my  grandmother  and  I  were 
left  behind.  My  grandmother  was  a  very  old 
woman  so  we  could  find  no  way  to  make  a 
living.  We  lived  a  very  hard  life.  At  that  time 
we  experienced  the  cultural  revolution — we 
really  had  nothing/almost  nothing  to  eat 
and  little  to  clothe  ourselves.  My  grand- 
mother died  of  starvation.  So  I  was  alone.  I 
traveled  around  looking  for  petty  Jobs.  I 
could  get  9  feet  of  cloth  for  my  travels  every 
year  and  2  pails  of  rice  for  food  every  day. 
How  far  you  travel — you  have  to  apply  for  a 
travel  permit.  But  It  Is  even  very  hard  to  get 
a  short  distance  travel  permit.  The  job  situa- 
tion Is  rather  bad  on  the  mainland.  So  this 
is  not  only  my  case — but  the  rase  of  almost 
everyone. 

Thompson,  .^re  there  any  freedoms  al- 
lowed to  the  people  on  mainland  China? 

Yu  Kuo-hun;  On  the  mainland  the  peo- 
ple di)  not  have  freedom — we  don't  have 
freedom  to  travel — we  don't  have  the  free- 
dom not  to  travel;  we  don't  have  the  free- 
dom to  speak — we  also  do  not  have  the  free- 
dom not  to  speak:  we  don't  have  the  freedom 
to  read — we  also  do  not  have  the  freedom 
not  to  read.  What  I  say  means  that  If  they 
ask  you  to  do  something — to  go  somewhere. 
you  have  to;  btit,  if  you  want  to  go  of  your 
own  accord  you  are  not  allowed  to  do  so 
unless  you  obtain  a  permit.  As  I  said  before 
It  is  rather  difllcult  to  get  a  permit.  For 
speech  it  is  the  same  thing.  Nobody  can 
whisper  to  one  another — nobody  can  talk 
In  the  sly  among  one  another.  If  you  whis- 
per you  may  be  suspected  of  something 
harming  to  the  Communists.  So,  people  are 
not  allowed  to  talk  or  whisper.  However,  if 
you  don't  talk— if  they  ask  you  to  talk  and 
you  do  not  talk  you  are  also  to  be  punished. 
When  you  are  asked  to  say  something — you 
must  say  something.  You  are  not  allowed  to 
read  other  kinds  of  books  unless  you  are 
forced  or  compelled  to  read  something  for 
Mao.  Mao's  quotations — we  must  read  Mao's 
quotations  in  the  morning  as  well  as  the 
evening,  if  you  don't  read  aloud  you  are 
suspected  of  concealing  hatred  agalrist  Mao. 
On  the  mainland,  in  fact,  we  don't  have  any 
kinds  of  freedom. 

NO   FREEDOM   TO  WORSHIP 

Thompson.  Is  there  any  freedom  to  wor- 
ship on  mainland  China? 

Yu  Kuo-hun.  There  is  certainly  no  free- 
dom of  worship  on  the  mainland.  All  the 
monasteries,  temples  and  churches  were  de- 
stroyed. It  became  more  serious  during  the 
cultural  revolution  [but]  even  before  that 
no  religion  was  allowed  to  stay  on  the  main- 
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land.  So  all  the  Bibles  and  scripts  of  religion 
were  burled.  One  of  my  uncles  was  a  Cath- 
olic priest.  Since  the  Communists  know  that 
he  Is  a  priest  he  was  forced  to  go  with  them 
for  a  parade.  He  was  asked  to  put  on  a  fool- 
ish cap  and  wear  the  priest  robe.  Then  he 
was  paraded  around  the  city  showing  the 
people  that  this  was  the  end  of  the  priest. 
Besides  this  there  are  also  other  punish- 
ments;  both  physical  and  mental. 

Thompson.  You  lived  on  mainland  China 
during  the  Red  Guard  movement  Could  you 
give  us  an  idea  of  what  life  was  like  at  that 
time  and  what  It's  been  like  since? 

Yu  Kuo-hun.  Tlie  cultural  revolution 
started  out  of  the  [power  struggle],  because 
the  faction  In  power  fought  against  the  mili- 
tants. Tills  started  a  revolution.  Tliis  means 
that  when  they  started  to  fight  each  other 
as  a  result  the  Red  Guard  was  started.  The 
Red  Guard  was  divided  into  several  sections 
and  they  fought  among  themselves.  They  had 
formed  groups  for  this  man  or  that  man's 
faction  and  feuded  with  one  another,  .^s  a 
result  many  people  died  of  such  fighting.  But 
the  situation  became  even  worse  wlien  the 
Red  Guard  started  to  plunder  the  wureliouses 
and  tried  to  beat  and  run  the  officials  like 
magistrates,  governors  and  villages  lieads. 
Tliey  tried  to  beat  them  and  tp.ke  tliem  out  c^f 
the  popular  lead  as  other  individuals  and 
their  properties  were  snatched  away  Every- 
thing was  In  great  disorder.  These  people'.'r 
peasant  property  was  taken  away.  So  the  sit- 
uation was  In  great  chaos.  Not  until  the  Red 
Guard  movement  was  reduced  in  Intensi- 
fication did  the  fighting  among  them  reduce 
a  lot;  but,  after  the  movement  all  tliose 
who  had  made  trouble  were  elven  a  similar 
punishment  as  the  macistrates  were  before 
them.  So  when  everything  had  piped  down 
the  magistrates  sought  their  revenge  .  .  . 
When  they  found  out  who  had  done  harm 
to  them  tiiey  took  retaliatory  action.  These 
people  were  either  put  In  Jail  or  punished 
by  other  means — such  bs  they  were  sem  to 
the  frontier  for  hard  labor.  As  for  the  stu- 
dents who  were  very  active  in  the  move- 
ment— after  the  movement  the  siiidents  v.-ere 
sent  to  labor  farms  for  hard  labor  and  they 
are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  schorls — so.  they 
had  to  suspend  their  studies,  Tliey  have  to 
wnrk  as  slave  animals.  This  Is  the  wav  the 
Communists  handled  the  R^d  Guard  move- 
ment and  also  the  aftermath. 

RED    GUARDS    UNCONTRHLI-ED 

Thompson.  Who  controlled  the  Red  Guard 
movement?  Were  any  of  your  friends  in  it:' 
What  was  their  attitude  towards  you,' 

Yu  Kuo-huno,  As  a  mat'er  of  fact  the  Red 
Guard  movement  wanted  to  oust  Mao  Tie 
Tung — as  I  mentioned- — before  the  power 
struggle  they  wanted  to  eliminate  him.  So. 
they  started  the  m.ovement.  Initiplly  nobody 
controlled  the  Red  Guard.  The  Red  Guards 
controlled  themselves.  Later  on  f-.e  situation 
became  very  confused.  It  seemed  that  no- 
body could  control  anybody.  Many  of  my 
friends  were  In  the  Red  Guard  movement  — 
some  of  whom  received  punishment  later  on 
for  their  part  in  the  movement, 

Thompson,  What  happens  to  people  on 
the  mainland  who  question  the  writings  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung  or  are  you  allowed  to  quest  Irn 
the  writings  of  Mao  Tse  Tung? 

Yu  Kuo-hun,  Nobody  dare,  openlv  to 
criticize  Mao  Tse  Tung,  h  person — a  farmer 
for  example — would  be  sent  to  the  frontier  at 
hard  labor.  If  soldiers  or  Communist  officials 
happen  to  criticize  Mao  ihev  will  receive  even 
more  severe  punishment.  On  the  mainland 
people  are  told  that  Mao  Tse  Tung  is  the 
savior  of  mankind — without  him  the  w  rid 
will  be  plunged  Into  comnlete  chno?.  No- 
body can  or  dares   to  criticize  Man 

Thompson.  Does  the  present  regime  on  the 
mainland  headed  by  Mao  Tse  Tung  represent 
the  people  of  China? 

Yu  Kuo-hun  Mao's  reclme  cannot  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  Chinese  people  but  out- 
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wardly  It  seems  that  Mao  controls  the  main- 
land because  the  people  are  Innocent  people 
and  unarmed — they  cannot  start  a  rebellion 
and  fight  agaln;,t  Mao  openly  because  If  they 
do  they  will  be  suppressed  very  easily — an- 
nihilated very  ea.s:ly.  So  they  know  that  they 
could  do  nothing  against  him.  If  you  show 
any  sign  of  anti-Mao  or  ant:-Communlst 
feelings  you  will  be  In  danger  of  being  put 
to  death  or  imprisoned  So  the  people  hate 
Mao  but  cannot  fight  against  him  Thus,  I 
say  Mao  cannot  represent  the  people  because 
the  people's  will  does  not  go  with  him. 

Thompso.n.  Vv'ould  the  people  In  Commu- 
nist China  support  an  effort  to  replace  the 
present  regime  with  a  government  which 
would  allow  more  freedom  for  the  people? 

Yu  Kuo-hun.  Of  course  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple wish  for  a  government  that  can  give  them 
more  freedoms.  A  desire  for  freedom  is  hu- 
man by  Instinct.  So  the  Chinese  people  wish 
to  replace  the  Mao  regime  with  another 
regime,  which  can  give  more  freedom  to  the 
people. 

life  miserable 

Thompson.  If  I  have  calculated  correctly 
I  believe  you  were  about  5  years  old  when 
Mao  Tse  Tung  came  to  power  on  the  main- 
land. That  means  that  you  have  been  able 
to  live  during  the  entire  period  and  are  able 
to  compare  what  life  Is  like  now  to  what  It 
was  24  years  ago.  In  our  country,  there  are 
these  who  say  that  life  in  Communist  China 
has  improved  significantly.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  that? 

Yu  Kro-HUN.  When  I  was  young  I  felt 
rather  miserable  because  I  did  not  have 
enough  food  or  decent  clothes  to  wear.  So 
I  decided  to  go  out — looking  for  petty  jobs. 
I  thought  outside  life  might  be  better;  but. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  same  as  my  native  home.  I 
traveled  for  several  years  and  I  usually  had 
about  1'2  pails  of  rice  Ipail  is  a  small 
amount  used  as  minimum  wages].  This  wa.s 
'2  pail  per  meal  of  rice.  I  found  that  on  the 
outside  better  places  could  offer  only  3  palls 
a  day.  This  barely  satisfied  ycu  for  a  meal. 
So  I  found  the  situation  as  bad  as  my  home 
tov.n.  I  traveled  almost  every  corner  of 
Kwangtu  Province.  The  livelihood  there  was 
the  same  as  my  home  town.  I  was  also  told 
that  people  said  that  life  In  Taiwan  or  Hong 
Kong  wa.i  better.  Btit  when  I  arrived  In  free- 
dom I  found  it  was  just  like  heaven.  I  never 
imagined  that  it  would  be  like  this  In  the 
free  world  When  I  arrived  here — walking 
under  the  trees  and  going  to  the  shops  to 
buy  anything  I  wanted  I  found  that  people 
can  talk  with  one  another  freely — any  form 
of  talking  they  like.  Life  on  the  mainland 
and  life  in  th>  free  world  constitute  a  strik- 
ing contrast. 

Thompson.  Then  you  left  mainland  China 
throtigh  Hong  Kong? 

Yu  Kuo-hun.  Yes 

Thompson.  How  long  ago  were  you  on  the 
mainland? 

Yu  Kuo-hun.  I  escaped  to  Hong  Kong  in 
March  of  this  year 

Thompson.  Do  you  have  any  friends — or 
did  you  have  any  friends  on  mainland  China 
who  have  fallen  victim  to  the  regime  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung  and  for  what  reasons  did  these 
people  fall  victims? 

\v  Kuo-hun.  I  had  several  fr.ends  who  had 
fallen  victim  to  the  Mao  regime  One  in  par- 
ticular was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  During  the 
Rei  Guar  J  movement  he  was  very  acilve — 
he  fought  against  the  faction  in  power.  When 
the  moveme.it  was  subdued  the  fjcrion  came 
to  power  again  My  friend  was  arrested  and 
tenured  badly  Later  on  he  was  put  In  Jail — 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  has  happened 
to  him.  There  were  many  friends  like  t'.-iaf 

Thompson.  So  there  are  many  people  you 
personally  know  who  are  m  Jail  en  mainland 
China'' 

Yu  Kuo-hun.  I  have  one  uncle  who  wor- 
shipped God  who  Is  still  in  Jail.  Because  of 
his  religion  he  was  a  good,  gentle  man  who 
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■;r  did  anvt.ii  ^g  bad  to  people— he  always 
hoped  thj  people   But  now  he  is  dead. 

Thompson  Do  vdu  have  a  hope  to  return 
to  mainland  China  someday  In  any  type  ol 
ca  rarity  whether  beiore  cr  after  mainland 
C'liina  Is  free? 

'V  Kuo-HUN    So  long  as  the  Mao  regime 

,n  ex;stei;ce  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  be- 
cause I  don';  want  to  suffer  more  la  the 
fiiaro. 

MILITARY     SUPPORT    FOR    REVOLT 

rnoMPSDN.  I:  there  were  an  effort  to  free 
th?  mainland  would  sr.me  in  the  military 
support  su:h  an  effort,  or  would  the  miU- 
ta  'v  suppc  rt  Mao' 

Iff  Kuo-HUN.  It  is  a  sure  thing  that  once 

r  C.'iina  starts  a  counter-dttack   tnat 

e   military   rorcss  on   the   mainland   w.Il 

nd   \ip   against   Mao  and   tn   lavor  of   us. 

a    now   there   are   many,   many   upn.^m.r.s 

mg  plac?  en  the  mai^.land.  Take  Qua:.,' 

even  now  there  are  many  in::er  forces 

jngly  opposed  to   the  Communists.  Once 

re  is  any  sign  of  an  attack  the  Commu- 

;   forces   will   automatically   stand   by   us 

iiist  the  Commur.ists 

Thompson.  Do  these  guerrilla  forces  have 

jpr.rt  among  the  people' 

I'v   Kco-HUN.   Of   cDurse   the   people   vvi;: 

nd  by  these  guerrillas — in  other  words  the 

)ple  will  stand  by  our  national  troops  be- 

se   they   need   them  and   they   know  that 

e  rhey  go  back  to  the  guerrillas  the  people 

1  be  liberated  S.-i  they  will  join  in  the  fignt 

;ri  the  guerril.as  wholeheartedly. 

Thompson.  So.  different  from  Communist 

'rraias.    for    Instance,    in    Vietnam,    who 

e  to  forcibly  tax  the  people  in  order  to 

their  food  and  supplies,   the   people    jn 

iiiland  China  are  w.llingly  supporting  the 

?rr;;ia  movement  against    Mao  Tse-tung^ 

r  Kuo-HVN,  The  Chinese  pecple  at  large 

:  suppr  rt  a  victory  of  the  guerrilla  forces 

ondi:i:,nally.  Also,  if  these  periple  can  be 

iished  with  worth-while  equipment  they 

j'lin  the  guerrillas. 

HOMPSON.  You  mentioned  earlier  the  fact 
:  there  were  uprisings  against  Mao  Tse 
;g — does  this  mean  that  the  control  that 
D  Tse  Tung  has  frc^m  Peking  is  not  nece<^- 
ily  throughout  the  country  so  that  farther 
iv  from  Peking,  for  instance,  the  control 
»ss  and  less? 
u  Kuo-HUN    Yes. 

HOMPSON.  Now  that  you  are  In  a  free 
coiil.try  what  do  y.ju  plan  to  do'' 

V  Kuo-HUN.  Become  either  a  worker  or 
businessman. 

HOMPSON.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple] en  mainland  China  toward  Chiang  Kai- 

f  Kuo-HUN  The  people  en  the  mainland 
worship  CKS  very  much  because  before  the 
wa  •  and  the  fall  of  the  mainland  CKS  man- 
ag«  d  very  v>e;!  and  was  the  ieader  cf  the 
pe  ipie 

HOMPSON  Eve.",  someone  like  you  who 
wa»  quite  young  when  the  Communists  came 
to   jower  on  the  mainland'' 

Vu  Kuo-HUN.  T!  »  old  people  always  tell 
us  secretly.  So  in  compariscn  we  feel  that 
CKJS  IS  much  better  than  Mao. 

'HOMPSON  So  the  only  way  that  tcday's 
eration  en  mainland  Cinna  can  learn 
ut  the  past  is  in  secret  discusslcns  with 
uldsr  people  Just  as  in  all  the  other  Com- 
iist  nations'' 

u  Kuo-HUN.  Ye^.  the  past  life  is  tcld  se- 
!y  by  the  old  people 

HOMPSON.    Could    yo"    give    ir    a   defini- 
1  cf  what  freedom  means  to  ynu  now  that 
've  experienced  it  for  about  six  mrnr^s:* 
u  Kuo-HUN    I  had  no  knowledge  of  free- 
had   nu  experience  of  freedom   in   the 
:  bu',  n.ovv  I  have  come  to  a  place  where 
1  think  freely,  breathe  fresh  air— do  not 
e  to  do  anything  I  don't  want  to — I  feel 
eace    T'jere  is  nj  worry— Just  happiness. 
•  kind  of  feeling  I  never  felt  befcre. 
TIhompson.  Tell  him  finallv  that  there  are 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  who 
hope  someday  that  all  the  people  on  main- 
land China  can  feel  the  same  wav. 
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AMNESTY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  Americans  who. 
for  reasons  of  con.science.  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  military  activities  during 
our  involvement  in  Indochina  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  trymg  one, 

Louis  Lusky,  who  is  a  professor  of  law 
at  mv  alma  mater.  Columbia  La'R-  School, 
has  been  very  active  in  this  area  and  had 
an  excellent  article  in  la.st  Sunday's  Na- 
tional Observer  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  tiiink  that  there  are  f^vo  basic  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  us  in  our  effort 
to  exonerate  and  reconcile  war  resisters: 
first,  relief  should  be  afforded  not  only 
to  those  who  declined  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary, but  also  to  those  who  became  aware 
of  the  wrongness  of  our  involvement  sub- 
sequent to  entry  into  the  Armed  Forces; 
second,  our  approach  should  not,  and 
must  not  be  a  punitive  one. 

The  article  follows; 
[From  the  National  Observer.  Mar.  U.  19721 
Amnesty  for  Whom,  and  How  Much? 

"Why  should  we  forgive  these  traitors  and 
cov/ards,  pardon  their  crimes,  welcome  them 
back  from  Canada  and  Sweden?" 

Tne  question  is  asked  whenever  amnesty 
for  war  res.sters  Is  debated  There  are  myriad 
variations  on  this  same  theme;  sometimes 
the  bluntness  is  softened,  sometimes  the 
right ness  or  wrongness  of  the  war  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  relevant,  sometimes  distinctions 
are  recognized  between  those  who  have  fled 
an:l  those  who  have  submitted  to  punish- 
ment. But  the  core  of  the  question  is  con- 
stant It  always  starts  with  "Why"  and  it 
always  Is  premised  on  the  following  assump- 
tions: 

(1)  That  those  who  have  broken  the  law 
to  show  their  opposition  to  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  are  "traitors"  (meaning  "disloyal  " 
rather  than  actually  giulty  of  treason  as  de- 
fined by  Article  III.  Section  3  of  the  US 
Const  tutlcn). 

(2)  That  those  who  have  broken  or  evaded 
the  law  m  order  to  avoid  service  in  the  war 
are  a:s:>  cowards. 

(3 1  That  the  society  can  well  do  without 
these  people  if  they  choose  to  leave  cr  stay 
away,  and  can  well  relegate  them  to  the 
status  of  fugitives,  convicts,  or  ex-convicts 
if  they  elect  to  return  or  remain. 

i4t  That  the  only  real  problem  is  how  to 
be  fair  to  thes?  law  violators  (ad  their  fam- 
ilies i — ihi.'  remaining  200.000.000  or  so  of  u.:- 
having  noth.ng  to  wcrry  about  except  the 
general  ethical  responsibility  to  let  the  pun- 
ishment fit  the  crime. 

(5>  That  the  "we"  (Why  should  ue  fcr- 
give)  does  no;  include  the  law  violators,  but 
iticUirlo  only  the  great  law-abidlig  majority 
who  have  made  the  laws  and  have  at  least 
a;:riiieiCc;d  in  the  war. 

Bel  eving  that  each  of  these  assumptions 
is  fallacious.  I  shall  try  to  show  that  the 
d  miua  it  concern  for  amnesty  is  a  concern 
for  the  welfare  cf  society  as  a  whole,  and  that 
prepossession  wit.i  the  prjbl.3m  of  fairness  to 
the  violators  Involves  a  sad  distraction  from 
the  main  point.  Secondarily,  I  shall  mention 


a  :ev,-  undisputed  facts  that,  in  my  opinion 
cast  serious  doubt  on  the  accurai-v  of  tlie 
first  three  of  the  five  listed  assumptions- 
facts  that  suggest  that  amnestv  may  be 
called  for  even  if  we  disregard  the  needs  of 
the  larger  soc.ety  and  seek  nothing  but  fair- 
ness  to  the  law  violators.  In  addition,  I  shall 
very  briefly  dcscn'oe  the  legal  tools  that  are 
available  to  do  whatever  the  Amer.can  peo- 
ple ultimately  say  they  want  done— as  they 
may  say  at  the  polls  this  November. 

First.  let  us  examine  the  root  question,  the 
starting  point  for  appraisal  of  anv  proposal 
for  public  action:  Whose  ox  is  being  gored? 
Tiie  f.iurt.i  and  fifth  of  our  five  propositions 
both  say,  in  different  ways,  that  fairness  to 
the  lawbreakers  is  our  only  concern.  I  submit 
that,  though  by  no  means  unimportant,  it 
should  not  be  even  our  primary  concern.  I 
say  that  our  pr.mary  concern  is  to  thrust 
this  long  and  divisive  war  into  history  as 
completely  and  rapidly  as  we  can.  to  let  time 
get  on  with  its  healing,  to  cleanse  our  so- 
ciety of  a  continuing  legal  fallout  whose  half 
life  is  measurable  in  decades,  and— witaoin 
denying  ourselves  the  honor  of  mourning  the 
dead,  supporting  the  crippled,  and  comfoi-t- 
ing  the  bereaved  — to  turn  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  the  future. 

LESSONS    C.^.N    BE    LE.ARNED 

Dirty  and  frightful  as  the  war  experience 
has  been,  lessons  can  be  learned  from  it  that 
may  help  us  deal  witn  future  challenges  in  a 
manner  more  humane,  more  effective,  and 
less  expensive:  The  war  has  demonstrated 
that  a  society  such  as  ours,  In  which  the 
people  have  the  ultimate  power  of  decision 
I  however  long  the  exercise  of  that  power 
may  be  delayed  i,  will  tear  Itself  apart  If  led 
into  a  war  whose  necessity  cannot  be  made 
clear  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  people.  The 
war  has  also  done  much  to  liberate  us  from 
the  fiction,  so  carefully  nurtured  by  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy  and  his  latter-day"  disci- 
ples, that  communism  is  a  unitary,  mono- 
lithic phenomenon  comparable  to  a  killing 
di.sea.se— lepro-y.  say,  or  tuberculosis— 
which  we  are  honor  bound  to  fight  wherever 
we  find  it,  and  which  we  can  effectively  han- 
dle with  the  same  sovereign  remedies  where- 
ever  and  whenever  It  shows  itself.  The  war 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  dispel  the  dogma 
that  otir  nation  (militarily  encumbered,  as  it 
is,  by  its  dependence  on  consent  and  Its 
humanitarian  Ideals i  can  lick  anyone  we 
elect  to  fight,  and  the  still  more  dangerous 
dogma  that  a  "white"  nation  can  lick  a 
"nonwhite"  nation  in  any  fair  and  equal 
combat.  The  war  has  also  reminded  us,  as 
we  have  not  b^en  reminded  since  the  Great 
Depression,  that  our  liberties  are  fragile- 
lovely  flcwers  that  flourish  and  blossom  only 
in  the  sunlight  of  common  consent — and 
that  our  society  can  remain  open  only  if  the 
policies  of  our  Government  command  the 
support,  or  at  least  the  acquiescence,  of 
nearly  everybody  (not  Just  a  51  per  cent 
majority) , 

All  these  lessons,  and  others  too,  will  serve 
us  well  when  we  grt-pple  with  the  problems 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  if  only  we  can  allow 
ourselves  to  learn  But  our  ability  to  under- 
stand and  profit  from  the  dearly  bought  ex- 
perience is.  and  will  remain,  gravely  Impaired 
so  long  as  the  legal  debris  of  the  "Southeast 
Asia  war  remains  to  distract  us,  so  long  as 
our  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  ashes  of  dead 
is-sues. 

What  Is  this  legal  debris?  Let  us  suppose 
that  tomorrow  morning  the  fighting  ends 
and  all  war  prisoners  are  sent  home.  (For 
years  we  have  been  told  that  the  war's  end 
Is  imminent:  and  it  is  a  good  bet  that  It  will 
In  fact  end,  or  practically  end,  no  later 
than  a  few  weeks  before  the  November  elec- 
tion,) What,  then,  will  our  situation  be?  At 
that  time  we  shall  have  terminated  the  war 
in  its  international  aspect  only.  On  the 
domestic  side  these  quite  substantia!  ves- 
tiges will  remain — and.  barring  amnesty,  will 
remain  for  years  and  decades  to  come : 
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(1)  Tens  C'f  thousands  of  objectors  to  the 
war  have  broken  the  criminal  law  and,  If  not 
already  prosecuted,  are  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion. Numerically,  the  largest  groups  are 
draft  refusers  (or  evaders)  and  participants 
in  illeg.il  demonstrations.  The  great  major- 
ity have  engaged  In  nc  act  that  has  In- 
volved or  threatened  Injury  to  any  person, 
or  substantial  damage  to  (or  theft  of)  any 
property;  but  some  few  have  committed  as- 
sault, arson,  burglary,  and  perhaps  worse. 

(2)  Some  of  these  people  have  exiled  them- 
selves in  Canada.  Sweden,  and  other  foreign 
countries  Others,  who  have  not  fied,  either 
(a)  have  been  convicted  and  have  completed 
their  sentences,  or  (b)  are  presently  being 
pr  5?:uted.  or  (c)  are  subject  to  prosecution. 

i,3i  This  last  group — those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  but  have  not  yet  been 
arrested  or  Indicted — Is  by  far  the  largest. 
The  war  s  end  may  lead  most  prosecutors  to 
ignore  them  in  favor  of  more  dangerous  of- 
fenders. Even  so.  however,  each  of  them  (and 
probably  his  spouse  and  close  associates) 
will  know  that  prosecution  may  ensue — at 
any  time  before  the  applicable  statute  of 
limitations  has  run  (and  some  of  them  run 
a  long  time) — if  anything  Is  said,  published, 
or  done  that  awakes  the  prosecutor's  un- 
favorable attention.  The  violator  will  in  effect 
be  a  probationer,  and  as  such  he  will  have 
reason  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  on  contro- 
versial issues.  His  one  venture  in  political 
expression — opposition  to  the  war  by  illegal 
means — may  prove  to  be  his  last. 

(4i  .Almost  without  exception,  these  viola- 
tors believe — perhaps  rightly,  perhaps  not— 
that  they  have  served  rather  than  harmed 
the  United  States  by  revealing,  through  their 
law-breaking  or  self-exile,  the  depth  of  their 
own  conviction  that  the  war  has  been  wrong, 
helping  to  speed  the  general  realization 
(which  all  agree  has  now  comei  that  the  war 
mtist  be  ended.  Millions  of  others  share  that 
belief,  and  will  continue  to  proclaim  the 
injustice  of  continued  punishment,  prosecu- 
tion, or  de  facto  probation.  To  that  extent — 
and  it  is  a  large  extent — the  divisive  effect 
of  the  war  will  be  prolonged 

i5i  Tl:e  rankle  will  not  die  away  as  soon 
as  prosecutions  are  ended  and  sentences 
served.  The  stigma  of  criminal  status — the 
status  of  the  ex-convict — will  still  rest  on 
those  who  have  suffered  it.  The  status  carries 
with  it  various  political  and  civil  disabilities, 
heavier  in  some  states  than  In  others:  dis- 
ability to  vote,  to  hold  public  office,  to  obtain 
public  employment:  ineligibility  for  admis- 
sion to  the  professions  such  as  law.  medicine, 
and  teaching,  or  for  admission  to  other  li- 
censed callings  such  as  taxi  driving  and 
liquor  retailing:  and  so  on. 

(6)  The  law  violators  are  numerous 
enough,  and  are  sufficiently  dispersed  geo- 
graphically, to  spread  these  effects  through- 
out the  land.  The  problem  Is  thus  a  na- 
tional one,  and — arising  as  it  does  from  a  na- 
tional war.  involving  as  It  does  our  national 
political  health — It  can  only  be  dealt  with 
effectively  and  uniformly  through  Federal 
action. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  will  face  us 
when  the  war  is  over.  But  should  we  postpone 
until  then  our  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem? I  do  recognize  the  accuracy  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  prediction  that  amnesty — 
though  it  will  surely  come  as  he  says,  Just  as 
it  has  come  (In  one  form  or  another,  and  not 
always  under  the  name  of  amnesty)  after 
every  divisive  rebellion  or  foreign  war — will 
be  delayed  until  our  prisoners  are  back  home 
and  -American  servicemen  (except  perhaps 
for  volunteers)  no  longer  fight  In  Southeast 
Asia,  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we 
ouRht  to  wait  until  then  to  lay  the  political 
groundwork.  It  Is  not  too  soon  to  initiate 
public  debate  on  the  scope  and  timing  of  the 
amnesty — the  amnesty  that  history  and  the 
President  say  Is  Inevitable,  and  which  the 
President,  on  Jan.  2.  declared  he  would  be 
"rery   liberal"   in    granting   when   the   time 
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comes.  There  are  enough  months  left  before 
the  November  election  for  public  opinion  to 
crystallize,  fcr  candidates  to  be  queried  on 
their  amnesty  views  and  thus  for  the  peo- 
ple's will  to  be  expressed  at  the  polls. 

Nor  Is  It  too  soon  to  lay  the  legal  ground- 
work. It  Is  true,  as  President  Nixon  has  re- 
minded us,  that  clemency  for  Federal  offenses 
is  an  executive  function.  Article  II.  Section  2 
of  the  Constitution  gives  pardoning  power 
to  the  President.  But  Congress  also  has  a 
part  to  play. 

At  a  minimum.  Congress  can  and  should 
shoulder  part  of  the  political  responsibility — 
for  amnesty,  partlctilarly  if  relatively  qtilck 
and  broad,  will  require  political  courage  of  a 
high  order:  this  long  war  has  been  divisive — - 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  affirming  congres- 
sional approval  and  support  of  whatever 
amnesty  it  thinks  the  public  Interest  de- 
mands. That  Is  the  least  that  Congress  can 
do,  or  at  any  rate  It  is  the  least  that  I  think 
Congress  should  do. 

There  is  explicit,  though  not  indisputable. 
authority  that  says  Congress  Itself  has  the 
power  to  grant  amnesty.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  SD  declared  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
though  always  In  cases  that  Involved  other 
Issues  and  did  not  squarely  present  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  amnesty  power.  An 
amnesty  statute  would  constitute  an  as- 
sumption of  full  political  responsibility  by 
Congress,  It  would  also  constitute  the  most 
authoritative  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  a  consideration  the  impor- 
tance of  which  will  be  explained  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

To  avoid  any  lingering  Constitutional  doubt 
(and  to  avoid  the  wrangling  of  Constitu- 
tional experts  that  delayed  enactment  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act),  the  effectiveness 
of  the  statute  might  be  made  conditional 
upon  affirmative  Presidential  action.  That  Is 
to  say,  the  bill  might  stipulate  that  it  would 
become  law  only  if  the  President  signed  It. 
or  approved  It  by  later  public  proclama- 
tion— not  if  he  simply  failed  to  sign  It 
(which  ordinarily  allows  a  bill  to  become 
law)  or  vetoed  It  (unless  It  were  then  en- 
acted over  his  veto  and  he  or  his  successor 
later  approved  It  by  proclamation).  Politi- 
cally, such  a  limitation  Is  of  small  Impor- 
tance in  view  of  the  unlikelihood  that  the 
bill  would  pass  at  all  without  support  from 
the  White  House. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  concurrent  res- 
olution or  statute  would  be  premature  at  the 
present  time  because  the  war  Is  still  being 
fought.  Perhaps  this  Is  so,  although  the  ob- 
jection might  be  at  least  partially  obviated 
by  a  provision  delaying  the  effective  date 
until  the  President  proclaimed  that  hostili- 
ties had  ended  or  been  reduced  to  such  a 
level  as  to  justify  the  effectuation  of  am- 
nesty. 

But  let  us  assume  that  specific  amnesty 
action  Is  deemed  to  be  premature  for  the 
time  being.  There  Is  still  grist  for  the  con- 
gressional mill.  It  Is  certainly  not  too  soon 
to  provide  the  President  with  all  the  au- 
thority he  needs  for  full  and  effective  am- 
nesty, even  though  he  may  not  exercise  it 
for  a  while.  Congress  has  followed  this  course 
before.  For  example,  the  President  was 
vested  with  authority  to  fix  prices,  wages, 
and  rents  long  before  he  saw  fit  to  exercise  It. 
When  the  time  did  come,  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  act  without  delay  for  congressional 
action. 

PRESIDENTIAL  POWER  LIMITED 

True  it  is  that  the  President  already  has 
plenary  power  to  grant  clemency  lo  Federal 
offenders,  both  military  and  civilian.  True 
it  Is  that  such  clemency  can  take  the  form 
of  full  pardon  (with  erasure  of  guilt — ^as  Is 
done  in  cases  of  mistaken  identity),  or  re- 
mission or  reduction  of  punishment.  True 
It  Is  that  reasonable  conditions — perhaps  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  as  after  the  Civil  Wax: 
perhaps  alternative  public  service,  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Taft   and  others — can  be 
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attached  There  are.  however,  certain  things 
that  the  President  probably  lacks  power  to 
do  without  congressional  authorization.  He 
probably  lacks  power  to  restore  the  citizen- 
ship of  those  who  have  relinquished  It  In 
protest  against  the  war:  it  is  Congress  that 
pos.se:^es  the  naturalization  power  And  he 
surely  lacks  power  to  grant  clemency  to  the 
many  violators  of  state  law,  a  category  that 
includes  most  of  the  illegal  demonstrators. 

.'is  a  matter  of  fact,  some  Constitutional 
lawyers  may  well  say  that  this  latter  group 
cannot  be  granted  clemency  even  by  Congress 
and  the  President  acting  in  concert.  They 
may  say  that  the  power  resides  only  In  the 
respective  state  governors.  My  own  opinion 
is  otherwise.  I  believe  that  Congress  has  an 
untried  but  available  Constitutional  resource 
in  the  privileges  or  Immunities  clause"  of 
the  Fourteenth  .Amendment.  As  I  have  wTlt- 
ten  before : 

"Section  I.  after  providing  that  all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and 
stibject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  its  citizens, 
goes  on  to  provide:  'No  state  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priv- 
ileges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.'  The  clause  has  been  little  used,  large- 
ly because  of  a  restrictive — and.  I  believe, 
errone<jus — interpretation  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1873  in  the  Slaughterhouse  Cases. 
But  the  original  purpose  of  the  clause  is 
precisely  applicable  here.  The  purpose  was 
to  enable  Congress,  by  defining  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  Federal  citizenship,  to 
afford  protection  against  hostile  state  action. 
The  nevily  freed  slaves  were,  of  course,  the 
mam  subjects  of  concern,  but  the  clause  Is 
not  limited  to  them 

"If  Congress  believes  that  our  national  in- 
terest requires  the  early  restoration  of  do- 
mestic harmony  and  that  such  harmony  will 
be  promoted  by  amnesty  for  antiwar  dem- 
onstrators and  otliers,  then  Congress  has  the 
power  to  grant  them  amnesty.  What  it  takes 
IS  a  declaration  by  statute  that  it  is  a  'priv- 
ilege and  immunitv'  of  United  States  citizens 
to  gain  annulment  of  convictions  and  other 
legal  disadvantages  suffered  by  reason  of  spe- 
cified acts  of  opposition  to  the  war.  If  Con- 
gress so  provided,  the  amnesty  could  be  con- 
ditioned upon  Presidential  activation,  and  It 
could  be  made  subject  to  such  conditions 
(for  example,  an  oath  of  allegiance)  as  Con- 
gress might  Impose  or  empower  the  President 
to  impose." 

A    JUDGMENT    ON    THE    WAR 

It  remains  to  consider  how  broad  the  am- 
nesty should  be  That  dej^ends  ultimately 
upon  whether  our  concern  extends  to  the 
condition  of  our  whole  society,  or  whether  we 
interest  ourselves  only  in  fairness  to  the 
violators:  and  that  question  is  Intimately 
linked  with  the  judgment  that  the  Ameri- 
can i)eople  make  upon  the  rightness  or 
wrungne.s.^  of  the  war  itself.  It  the  war  Is 
found  to  have  been  the  basic  mistake  from 
which  all  else  flowed,  those  who  opposed  it 
sooner  .'ind  more  vigorously  than  the  rest  of 
us  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  performed 
a  service  through  their  illegal  acts.  They 
may  well  have  sped  the  genera!  realization 
of  the  war's  true  character:  at  any  rate,  that 
was  their  purpose  and  their  hope  This  real- 
ization has  eradually  come  into  locus  as  we 
have  read  the  Pentagon  Papers,  as  we  have 
learned  the  sliabby  factual  basis  of  the  re- 
cently repealed  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion (Which,  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  con- 
gressional declaration,  is  generally  taken  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  wan  If  the  vio- 
lators have  served  the  United  States  by  their 
submission  to  punishment  or  self-exile — acts 
which.  It  may  be  said,  have  connoted  cour- 
age much  more  often  than  cowardice — am- 
nesty should  be  broad,  quick,  and  uncondi- 
tional. 

.A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  propo- 
sition that  Americans  did  pass  adverse  Judg- 
ment on  the  war  no  le.ss  than  four  years  ago. 
In  my  opinion  the  19C8  Presidential  election. 
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In  which  both  major  candidates  won  nomi- 
nation on  an  end-the-war  program — and  in 
which  President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  (who 
:ndeed  had  won  the  1964  election  on  a  no- 
war  platform  I  declined  to  run  for  the  stated 
reason  that  he  feared  his  candidacy  would 
hamper  his  peacemaking  efforts — was  a 
clear  condemnation  of  the  war.  If  it  was 
most  Americans  have  said  that  the  war  has 
been  a  bad  one  at  least  s;nce  19t38,  if  not  since 
its  beginning. 

This  November  the  people  will  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  expres.^  themselves,  if 
the  issue  is  adequately  fr.imed  in  the  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  races.  Should  the 
people  rearSrm  what  I  think  they  said  in 
1968,  it  los:callv  follows  that  every  American 
should  be  relieved  of  every  legal"  disadvan- 
tage he  would  not  have  suffered  if  the  war 
had  never  begun  (or,  at  the  least,  any  such 
d:.-advantage  that  he  incurred  after  the 
1968  elections  That  implies  not  onlv  rem.is- 
slon  of  criminal  penalties  but  erasure  of 
criminal  status,  for  everv  offender  whose 
crime  would  not  have  been  committed  but 
for  the  war. 

It  is  de.-lrable  that  amnestv  be  granted 
openly  and  ofSclany  if  premised  on  the 
wroneness  of  the  war— not  bit  bv  bit  in  the 
ft.rm  of  quiet  military  discharges  'given  t<-:  de- 
serters, or  case-by-ca.?e  leniencv  accorded  bv 
clemency  commissions  or  parole  boards.  The 
candid  admission  of  error  is  beneficial  not 
onlv  to  the  individual  soul,  as  the  church- 
men tell  us,  but  also  to  the  bodv  politic.  The 
French  profit-ed  from  their  painful  recncmi- 
tion  of  the  wrong  done  to  Captain  Dreyfus 
The  Germans  profited  from  rhe'r  even  mere 
painful  recognition  of  the  wickedness  of  Hit- 
ler and  his  Nazis.  We  Americans,  if  we  -ruly 
believe  that  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  a  bad  mistake,  would  benefit— both  in 
self-esteem  and  m  our  relations  wi'h  the  rest 
of  the  world— by  m.akine  express  and  cS.-'al 
acknowledgm.er.t  of  the  error,  and  doing  it 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

Pull  amnesty  might  not,  however  be 
thought  appropriate  in  all  cases.  It  would 
not  be  lllogtcal.  though  administratively  diffi- 
cult, to  limit  clemency  to  those  whose 
offenses  were  motivated  wholly  or  partiv  bv 
conscientious  opposition  to  the  war  .To  be 
sure,  such  a  limitation  would  discriminate  in 
.avor  or  the  articulate  voung  men  w^n  are 
capable  of  explaining  their  feelings  in  relig'o. 
philosophical  lingo;  and  relative!"  few  of 
them  come  from  Appalachla  or  Harlem) 
Neither  would  it  be  Ulogical  (though  again' 
administratively  difficult  i  to  d^ny  full  clem- 
ency to  those  whose  offenses  "have  been 
violent"— not  an  easy  term  to  define-  does 
It  include  sit-ins^  the  scrambling  of  draft 
board  records''— and  who,  bv  such  acts  of 
arson  and  assault,  have  revealed  themsel-es 
IS  menac&s  to  their  neighbors.  Even  with 
these  limitations,  however,  most  act^  of 
:rlmlnal  opposition  to  the  war  would  be 
pardoned. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns  out  that 
most  Americans  can  agree  onlv  that  the  war 
should  be  put  behind  us,  amnestv  will  be 
narrower.  There  may  be  liberation  of  prison- 
ers, but  no  erasure  of  the  stigma  of  convic- 
<?.  or  restoration  of  political  and  civil 
rights.  There  may  be  amnestv  for  Federal 
Offenders  (moet  of  whom  are  draft  refusers  i 
Sut  not  for  state  law  violators  (most  of 
»-horn  have  been  prosecuted  for  some  form 
31  violence  or  near-violence,  though  the 
rreat  majority  have  done  no  more  than 
olock  the  transport  of  draftees  or  engage  in 
3ther  Illegal  demonstrations).  " 

DANCERS    I.V    fNJrST    .ACTION 

In  appraising  the  deslrabUity  of  limita- 
;lons  upon  amnesty,  however,  one  somber 
act  must  not  be  Ignored.  Attica  stands  as  a 
•emlnder  of  the  difficulty  and  human  waste 
nvolved  In  punishment  of  people  who  believe 
ihemselves  to  have  been  unjustly  convicted. 
ind  the  primitive  crudity  of  the  methods  our 
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penologists  have  thus  far  devised  for  dealing 
with  them. 

And  in  deciding  whether  clemency  is  due 
to  such  offenders  as  the  Berrlgans,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  this  question:  Had  John 
Browns  b(xly  not  lain  a-mouldering  in  the 
grave  when  the  Civil  War  ended— if,  instead, 
he  liad  been  serving  a  prison  term — would 
he  have  been  accorded  less  generosity  than 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee? 

Only  a  crystal  ball  could  tell  us  how  the 
amnesty  problem  will  eventually  be  resolved. 
Much  may  depend  on  how  the  war  ends. 
Should  it  ceaae  at  a  defined  moment — per- 
haps with  the  aid  of  the  United  Nations, 
■.vhose  competence  in  this  regard  has  sud- 
denly increased  with  the  admission  of  main- 
land China;  perhaps  as  a  result  of  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Peking:  perhaps  as  a  result 
of  a  cc.ngresslonal  act  of  punctuation^ 
amnesty  is  likely  to  be  quicker  Should  the 
war  trail  off  as  gradually  as  It  begvin.  amnesty 
may   be  slow  In  coming. 

But  come  It  will.  And  it  Is  now  time  for 
every  American  to  examine  his  own  thoughts 
and  opinions;  to  make  them  known  to  all 
who  will  listen;  to  call  upon  candidates  for 
statements  of  position;  and  to  carry  his  con- 
victions with  him  Into  the  voting  booth  on 
Nov,  7, 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  EDUCATION 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1792 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  United  States  property  taxes  are 
placing  a  crushing  burden  on  many 
homeowners.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
burden  is  that  we  are  relying  to  an  un- 
due degree  on  property  taxes  a-s  the  basic 
method  for  financing  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Recently,  courts  in  four  States  have 
ruled  that  this  undue  reliance  on  prop- 
erty taxes  is  a  violation  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  Govci-nment  and  the  States 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of 
financing  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  t^  relieve  the  local  prop- 
erty taxpayer  from  this  crushing  bur- 
den. 

On  March  17,  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
the  National  Partnership  in  Education 
Act.  which  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assume  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
this  country.  The  National  Education 
Association  and  other  interested  parties, 
including  the  U.S.  Commi.=;sioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Sidney  Marland,  have  endorsed 
this  concept. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  recent  edi- 
torial broadcast  on  station  WON  in 
Chicago  which  speaks  responsibly  on 
the  burning  issue  of  property  tax  reform. 
This  editorial  is  in  keeping  with  the 
finest  traditions  of  broadcasting. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  read  this  editorial  to  gain  a  better  per- 
spective on  the  emerging  currents  in 
school  finances. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  President  and  Education 

As  President  Nixon  reported  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  he  said  he  was  not  going  to 


offer  Congress  a  mass  of  politically-appeal- 
ing proposals  which  would  have  small  chance 
of  passage,  especially  In  the  highly-charged 
political  atmosphere  of  a  Presidential  elec- 
tlon  year.  Instead,  the  President  called  on 
Congress  to  resist  political  pressures,  giving 
statesman-like  attention  to  still  pending  do- 
mestic programs  he  has  placed  before  it. 

There  was,  however,  one  new  program  of 
significance,  not  spelled  out  in  detail,  but 
certainly  demanding  attention  before  Con- 
gress quits  Washington  for  the  hustings 
The  program,  to  be  outlined  in  a  special 
message,  calls  for  a  greater  federal  role  in 
funding  elementary  and  high  school  educa- 
tion. The  courts  In  four  states,  as  the  Presl- 
dent  pointed  out,  have  found  that  reliance 
on  varied  local  property  taxes  makes  public 
education  less  than  equal,  based  on  the 
money  available  for  schools  from  district  to 
district. 

•'Soaring  school  costs  and  soaring  property 
tax  rates,"  the  President  said,  "now  threaten 
both  our  communities  and  our  schools."  We 
agree  with  the  President  and  await  the  spe- 
cifics of  his  plan  to  aid  education. 

In  the  meantime,  if  Congress  really  wanta 
to  begin  serious  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  has  at  least  one  bill  before  it.  Offered 
by  Chicago  Congressman  Roman  Pucinskl,  It 
calls  for  the  federal  government  to  provide 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  public  primary  and 
secondary  education.  This  bill  could  provide 
a  vehicle  for  starting  the  debate,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  AN  EDITORIAL 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  KEITH,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
night,  February  28,  1972,  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  returned  from  the  most  im- 
portant trip  any  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  undertaken. 

His  motives  for  going,  his  apparent 
change  of  thought  on  China,  what  he 
accomplished  and  the  impact  of  the 
journey,  have  all  been— and  probably  ulll 
continue  to  be — discussed  and  ques- 
tioned: questioned  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernments and  by  private  citizens  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger  deals  with  the  enmities  that  ex- 
isted and,  of  course  in  varying  degrees, 
still  exist  between  this  countrj-  and  the 
People's  Republic.  It  traces  some  of  the 
policies  this  country  has  had  toward 
China  in  the  past  quarter  century.  The 
editorial  gives  us  an  insight  into  what 
China  is  today  in  terms  of  population  and 
fiscal  matters.  It  looks  at  the  President's 
visit  and  concludes  that  we  should  all 
hope  that  the  journey  was  a  beginning  of 
better  relations — and  more  importantly, 
greater  understanding — between  the  two 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  thoughtful  editorial 
from  the  Patriot  Ledger  from  the  home- 
town of  John  Quincy  Adams,  is,  I  feel, 
worthwhile  reading  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Off  to  China 

"Our  enmities  are  not  Immutable,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  realistically  to  recognlM 
them  and  deal  with  their  cause." 

This  sentence  from.  President  Nixon's  for- 
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elgn  policy  report  this  year  serves  as  well  as 
anv  to  Illustrate  the  theme  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's Journey  to  China  on  which  he  departs 
tomorrow. 

It  is  an  historic  visit  which  wlU  sym- 
bolically put  behind  the  two  nations  nearly 
a  quarter-century  of  militant  estrangement. 
But  one  should  not  expect  dramatic  new 
breakthroughs  In  American-Chinese  rela- 
tions resulting  from  this  visit. 

For  much  of  the  postwar  period,  the  United 
States  has  pursued  a  policy  of  encircling  the 
Communist-held  mainland  to  prevent  feared 
Chinese  expansion.  Militant  talk  of  fostering 
worldwide  wars  of  national  liberation  by 
Peking,  the  absorption  of  Tibet  and  then 
the  Cliinese  intervention  in  the  Korean  War 
prompted  such  concerns. 

■The  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists 
know  that  their  combined  power  can  domi- 
nate the  Eurasian  continent.  If  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  stand  alone,  they 
will  be  unable  to  resist  the  Iron  embrace  of 
International  communism,"  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  declared  In  1955. 

At  the  time,  of  course,  China  and  Russia 
were  allies  in  what  looked  like  a  massive 
"Communist  monolith"  with  the  means  and 
intent  of  rolling  over  unprotected  nations. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade,  however,  national- 
ist concerns  In  Moscow  and  Peking  had  pro- 
duced cracks  In  the  monolith,  and  early  In 
the  1960s,  there  was  a  dramatic  split.  If 
enmities  are  not  immutable,  neither  are 
alliances. 

During  the  1960s,  there  developed  a  kind 
of  parallel  Interest  In  the  United  States  and 
Russia  In  containing  China — for  example, 
during  the  Slno-Indlan  border  clash  and 
later  in  1965,  when  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States  sent  warnings  to  Peking  not 
to  intervene  In  the  India-Pakistan  war, 
American  intervention  In  Indochina  seemed 
to  serve  Russian  purposes  by  blocking  po- 
tential Chinese  expansion  to  the  south,  as  the 
combined  Soviet-American  Interest  In  the 
Indian  subcontinent  guarded  that  area. 

The  upheavals  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
In  1956  firther  sapped  Chinese  strength  and 
fragmented  centralized  political  control.  In 
short,  within  a  decade,  the  perceptions  and 
realities  of  Chinese  power  and  Chinese  Inten- 
tions have  dramatically  changed.  The  China 
fte  are  now  dealing  with  is  politically  divided, 
economically  weak,  militarily  inferior,  pre- 
dominantly concerned  about  Russia,  and 
seemingly  prepared  to  end  Its  long  self- 
imposed  isolation  from  the  world. 

It  is  a  land  of  slightly  more  total  area  than 
the  United  States,  but  less  than  half  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  containing 
about  four  times  as  many  people  as  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Its  population  Is  half-literate, 
mostly  unskilled,  and  poor — a  gross  national 
product  about  half  that  of  the  current  Amer- 
ican budget  and  with  a  per  capita  national 
Income  of  $145.  compared  to  Russia's  $2,000, 
and  America's  $5,000.  China  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal  under  Mao  Tze-tung  by  Itself,  at 
great  human  cost,  and  Is  proud  of  those 
achievements. 

What  can  we  expect  of  the  Nixon  visit? 
Probably  very  little  In  terms  of  major  agree- 
ments 

As  another  token  of  good  will,  the  Presi- 
dent has  Just  extended  to  China  the  same 
trading  terms  as  those  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  are  less  favorable  than  the  more  liberal 
trading  opportunities  given  Poland,  Romania 
and  Yugoslavia,  But  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
we  can  trade  with  China. 

There  may  be  a  llve-and-let-llve  statement, 
a  recital  of  discussions  of  differences,  perhaps 
a  willingness  to  have  exchanges  of  travelers, 
and  so  on.  But  one  cannot  expect  anything 
really  major.  And  In  actuality,  many  of  our 
differences  with  China  Involve  third  parties 
and  general  regional  Interests — we  have  no 
national  territorial  disputes  with  China,  no 
arguments  over  fishing  rights  or  oil  or  simi- 
lar resources. 
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But  we  do  differ  In  outlook.  To  Chinese, 
American  Intentions  In  Asia  probably  do  not 
look  benign.  Here  is  this  far-oil  country,  the 
United  States,  talking  of  its  peaceful  Inten- 
tions and  protecting  the  "free  world,"  yet 
sending  Its  warships  from  thousands  of  miles 
away  steaming  up  and  down  Chinese  seas  for 
two  decades,  marching  perilously  close  to 
Chinese  borders  during  the  Korean  War,  put- 
ting half-a-miUion  soldiers  into  Southeast 
Asia  In  recent  years  and  building  the  world's 
mightiest  nuclear  arsenal  while  speaking 
timorously  of  the  Chinese  "nuclear  threat." 

To  the  Chinese,  who  historically  have  not 
had  especially  happy  relations  with  Western- 
ers, U.S.  concern  about  the  Chinese  dragon 
gulping  down  neighboring  Asia  in  the  face 
of  such  massive  American  military  display 
must  seem  curious  and  directed  by  other  mo- 
tives. 

The  Chinese  are  likely  to  be  polite,  correct 
and  cautious  to  their  wealthy  American  visi- 
tor with  his  train  of  technicians,  advisers  and 
elaborate  technological  gear.  They  may  not 
even  take  swiftly  to  the  idea  of  extensive 
economic  relations  with  the  United  States 
(except  for  aid  without  strings),  given  the 
past  of  economic  exploitation  by  Westerners, 
and  certainly  not  to  talk  of  arms  control, 
given  the  great  Imbalance  In  modern  weap- 
onry. 

The  President  himself  has  noted :  "My  visit 
to  Peking  In  February  will  certainly  not  bring 
a  quick  resolution  of  the  deep  differences 
which  divide  us  from  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  But  It  will  be  a  beginning,  and  it  will 
signal  the  end  of  a  sterile  and  barren  inter- 
lude in  the  relationship  between  two  great 
peoples.  Finally,  it  will  represent  a  necessary 
and  giant  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  stable 
structure  of  world  peace." 

Let  us  hope  that  this  journey  does  repre- 
sent a  beginning  toward  more  fruitful  rela- 
tions, at  least  toward  greater  understanding 
of  each  other's  Intentions. 


REDUCING  SMOKE  FROM  JET 
ENGINES 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  f,  1972 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  lagging  timetables  and  target 
date  slippages,  it  is  heartening  to  find 
any  project  running  ahead  of  schedule — 
and  doubly  so  when  that  project  involves 
environmental  protection. 

That  is  why  I  was  gratified  to  leam 
this  week  that  the  American  Airlines 
Maintenance  and  Engineering  Center  in 
Tulsa  is  3  months  ahead  of  schedule  in 
its  $1.75  million  program  to  reduce 
smoke  from  the  jet  engines  that  power 
its  Boeing  727  Astroiets. 

This  jet-smoke  reduction  was  com- 
mitted to  by  the  airline  indu.<=try  2  years 
ago  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

I  am  proud  of  my  constituents  who  are 
responsible  for  these  pace-setting  efTorts 
of  American  Airlines  in  Tulsa.  I  also 
salute  American  for  its  continuing  con- 
cern and  leadership  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental protection,  els  outlined  by 
Orlan  A.  Soli,  its  Tulsa-based  vice  presi- 
dent for  maintenance  and  engineering, 
in  a  progress  report  which  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point: 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Feb.  29. — ^American  Airlines 
Is  three  months  ahead  of  schedule  In  Its  $175 
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million  program  to  reduce  smoke  from  the 
Jet  engines  that  power  Its  Boeing  727  Astro- 
Jets. 

Orlan  A.  Soil,  vice  president-maintenance 
and  engineering,  said  that  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  .airline's  358  JT8D  engines  have 
been  converted  to  a  new  configuration  that 
Is  virtually  smoke-free. 

American  is  one  of  31  airlines  that  are 
spending  some  $30  million  to  convert  3000 
Jet  engines  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
developed  by  airline^,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  agree- 
ment calls  for  conversion  of  the  engines  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  modification  involves  changes  in  the 
combustion  system  ( or  "burner  cans")  in- 
side each  engine  The  changes  prevent  forma- 
tion of  the  carbon  particulates  which  are  t.he 
source  of  the  "black  smoke"  visible  from  the 
exhaust  of  the  JT^D  engines. 

"Already  most  of  our  98  standard  and 
stretch  model  727  aircraft  are  equipped  u-ith 
the  modified  engines,"  Soli  said  He  noted 
that  the  airline's  new  DC-10  and  Boeing  747 
aircraft  are  powered  by  new  engines  which 
emit  little  if  any  visible  smoke. 

American  has  long  been  concerned  with 
engine  smoke  and  noise,  Mr,  Soil  said.  In 
the  early  1960's  it  wjis  the  first  airline  to 
equip  its  four-engine  fleet  with  "cleaner" 
fanjet  combustors  for  the  JT8D  engine  of- 
fering its  findings  to  the  rest  of  the  Indus- 
try. And  in  the  case  of  the  DC-10  American 
wrote  environmental  specifications  into  the 
contracts  for  the  plane  and  the  engine. 


"VOCABL^LARY  GROWTH"  BY  RUTH 
FRAGER 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
are  rarely  at  a  loss  for  word.'=.  but  if  a 
silent  moment  should  ever  arise,  there 
now  exists  a  nonpartisan  remedy  avail- 
able to  politicians  of  any  persuasion,  and 
in  fact  to  any  citizen.  This  remedy,  an 
excellent  and  entertaining  new  book  en- 
titled. "Three  Dimensions  of  VocabulaiT 
Growth."  is  coauthored  by  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  Mrs,  Ruth  Fra2cr  of  Shelton, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  Frager  developed  the  idea  for  her 
book  while  serving  as  chairman  cf  the 
English  Department  at  Housatonic  Com- 
munity College  in  Bridgeport,  Conn  She 
and  her  coauthor,  Lewis  M.  Paternoster, 
decided  to  translate  one  of  their  frequent 
di.'^^^cussions  of  vocabulary  building  into  a 
readable  and  interesting  method  of  in- 
crefsing  eveiTdav  word  power 

The  result  is  a  textbook  which  makes 
the  usually  arduous  chore  of  learning 
new  vocabulary  fun  but  efTective  For  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  include 
an  excellent  article  by  W  C.  Rockwell 
on  both  Mrs.  Frager  and  "Three  Dimen- 
sions of  Vocabulary  Growth  "  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  3  edition  of  the 
Suburban  News. 

The  article  follows: 
Ruth  Frager  Coauthors  A  New  College 
Textbook 
(By  W.  C.  Rockwell) 

At  a  loss  for  words?  You  know  the  frustra- 
tion of  groping  vainly  In  the  cloudy  recesses 
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your  memory,  the  aimless  snapping  of 
3ur  fingers;  the  closed  eyes  grimace  accom- 
pinied  by  an  annoyed  shake  of  the  head. 
le  'A-ord  escapes  you  doesn't  It? 
It's  not  an  unusual  situation.  In  fact,  It 
so  common  among  the  millions  who  can 
n verse  in  English  at  all,  that  two  pro- 
ssors  of  Housatoulc  Community  College 
Bridgeport  decided  to  do  somethuig  about 
1 

The  result  Is  a  new  textbook,  that  ;s  a-s 
d  verting  and  entertaining  ao  any  of  the 
p  jpular  word  games  like  cross  word  puzzles. 
grabble.  Jumbles  and  the  latest  derivatives 
these. 

Tlie  book  is  called  '  Tliree  Dimensions  of 
\'bcabulary  Growth  "  and  ;f  you  are  a  de- 
V  )tee  of  the  Readers  Digest  department 
cilled  "Increase  Your  Word  Power''  you  are 
to  want  to  know  more  about  this 
trlguing  paperback  which  is,  in  many 
r^pects.  a  product  of  Shelton. 

Mrs.    Ruth    L.    Frager.    wife    of    Shelton's 

termer  mayor.   Charles   Frager,   co-authored 

e    book    with    Lew.s    M,    Paternoster    of 

eport  and  much  of  the  actual  work  was 

ne    in    Mrs     Fragers    home    studio    at    43 

Spring  Circle, 

Both   authors   are   assistant   professors   of 

lish  at  the  Housatonlc  Community  Col- 

where  Mrs,   Fraser  is  chairman  of  the 

zll--.h    Department.    They    spent    a    little 

than  three  years  at  the  task  which  was 

rted  about   five  years  ago    The  two  vears 

tus   (See  Lesson   12.  page  52  of  the  book. 

means  a  gap  where  something  is  missing 

comes   from   the  pa.st   participle   of  the 

itin  "haire"  meaning  "to  ya-A-n"i    anyway 

e   two   years   gap   between   compilins   and 

itlng  the  book   was  the  period   in   which 

two  authors  were  in  search  of  a  publisher. 

HOW   IT    H.^PPEN-ED 

The  Idea  for  the  book  developed,  as  those 
Ings  generally  do,  from  frequent  conversa- 
jns  and  discussions  with  o:her  professors 
cerning  some  of  the  problems  of  teach- 
irte  English,  especially  to  student-s  whose 
reidlng  abilities  were  somewhat  less  than 
si'iirp. 

They  decided  that  if  a  textbook  hook  could 
devised  which  would  make  vocabulary 
llding  a  more  lively  and  Interesting  as- 
t  of  learning  perhaps  It  would  be  a  decided 
bdnefit  to  those  students  who  found  it  dif- 
flc  ult  to  sharpen  their  reading  and  grasp 
of  Ideas. 

"Well,"  said  Paternoster,  "whv  Just  talk 
at  out  it.  Let's  do  it.  Let's  compile  such  a 
b<  ok  and  put  it  to  use," 

So  they  did.  Part  of  the  time  they  worked 

Mrs.  Prager's  basement  studio,  part  of  the 

in  her  office  at  the  college    Paternoster 

had  some  similar  experience  in  compUng 

tbooks    when    he    worked    with    Dr,    E>on 

rker  of  Science  Research  Associates  where 

co-edited  two  college  preparatory-  Reading 

Laboratories. 

ABOtrr   THE   AUTHORS 

Paternoster  was  reading  coordinator  with 
Stra'ford    scho<5l    system    for    13    years. 
jght    In   adult   education    frr   seven  "vears 
d  was  a  part  time  lecturer  at  Hou.sa-onlc 
College  until  his  full  time  appointment  there 
1969.  He  received  both  his  BS  in  English 
'  his  MS  In  secondary  education  with  em- 
sis    In    reading    from    the    University    of 
Bijldgeport.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Inte'rna- 
al   Reading   Assn.,    the   Connecticut   As- 
latlon  for  Reading  Research  and  a  mem- 
of  the  Northeastern  are.i  two-year  College 
"ing  Assn.  He  resides  with  his  wife  and 
tn^Jo  daughters  m  Stratford, 

W.-s.  Frager.  well  known  In  Shelton  where 
has  made  her  home  for  the  past  10  years. 
!5  married  to  former  Mayor  Charles  Frager 
1964.   Five  years   later  she,  herself,  went 
;o  active  politics  when  she  became  a  Demo- 
"  c  candidate  for  alderman  from  the  Sec- 
id  Ward. 
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She  was  formerly  married  to  the  late  'Wil- 
liam W.  McCracken,  an  artist  and  Is  the 
mother  of  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Emily  Nel- 
son of  Manchester;  Peggy  McCracken.  a  staff 
member  at  Houghton-Miflin.  publishers  In 
Boston;  and  Mrs.  Susan  Anders,  of  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  There  are  t-*-o  grandchildren, 
Christopher  and  Heather  Nelson  of  Man- 
chester. 

Mr.i,  Frager  received  the  BA  In  English 
'.vith  special  honors  from  Smith  College  and 
her  Master's  from  Wesleyan  Llniver-^lty.  She 
has  a  fellowship  at  Yale  University  in  Ameri- 
can studies  and  her  poetry  has  been  pub- 
lished in  National  Anthology  High  School 
Teachers  and  other  publications. 

She  was  raised  in  Stratford  and  returned 
there  after  graduation  from  college  to  teach 
in  the  public  school  system  In  which  she 
was  named  department  chairman  for  Strat- 
f^  rd  md  Bunnell  High  schools  in  1957.  She 
resigned  the  position  In  1966  when  she  Joined 
the  Housatonlc  family. 

She  took  active  part  In  the  planning  and 
''reatlon  of  the  college  a.s  a  member  of  the 
Regioiial  Advisory  Council  on  which  she 
served  as  secretary.  She  resigned  the  position 
when  she  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  and 
during  the  Spring  of  1970  she  served  as 
Dean  of  faculty  in  the  absence  of  Dean 
Eksrrom. 

ABOUT    THE    BOOK 

Mrs.  Frager  has  taught  at  the  University 
of  Bridgeport,  College  of  Education,  on  a  part 
time  basis  over  a  six  year  period  and  was  the 
first  ,voman  member  of  the  Bridgeport  Engi- 
neering Institute. 

The  textbook,  already  In  use  at  Housatonlc 
Community  College,  presents  three  methods 
for  learning  new  words,  the  basic  technique 
of  the  three  methods  being  to  learn  some  ad- 
ditional fact  about  a  word  when  learning  the 
■AL.rd  itself  and  its  definition. 

The  first  dimension,  according  to  the  pre- 
face of  the  book.  Is  based  on  "an  interesting 
history  behind"  the  word.  "Words  with  stories 
behind  them,"  say  the  authors,  "remain  fresh 
and  vivid  In  the  memory  and  become  a 
permanent  part  of  one's  working  vocabulary." 

Etymology  constitutes  the  second  dimen- 
sion. In  the  authors'  opinion.  "Etymologies 
are  especially  valuable  as  memonic  devices 
they  are  often  evoked  by  the  word  Itself," 
says  the  preface. 

The  third  dimension  has  to  do  with  words 
which  "fall  naturally  Into  categories  or 
croups  o  -A-ords  with  related  meanings."  ac- 
ccrding  to  the  preface.  "When  a  new  word 
is  learned  it  can  be  placed  In  such  a  category 
and  distinguis'ned  from  other  words  related 
to  the  same  general  idea.  The  new  word  then 
becomes  a  ready  and  precise  vocabulary  tool 
that  can  be  used  with  effectiveness  and  con- 
fidence" 

Pro'oably  no  professor  of  English  would 
condone  this  suggestion  but  the  average 
"word  buff"  can  find  much  of  Interest  merely 
by  delving  Into  the  book  at  random,  on  a 
desultory  (s?e  page  16)  basis,  so  to  speak 

But  then,  even  the  authors  say  "words  are 
more  rioqiient  than  anything  that  could  be 
said  about  them.  To  understand  that  fact 
is  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  vocabulary 
growth." 

(Reader's  Digest,  note;  My  next  rating  on 
yjur  ■It  Pays  to  Increase  Your  Word  Power" 
will  be  in  the  (20  to  19  correct'  bracket.) 
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GIRL  SCOUTS  HONORED 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Congress  i.s  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 


Nation's  most  respected  organizations 

the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  March  6  marked  their  60th 
anniversary,  and  it  provided  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  high 
ideals  and  accomplishments  that  have 
made  scouting  a  worldwide  bond  of 
friendship. 

The  Girl  Scouts  have  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing true  peace  and  understand- 
ing between  their  international  member- 
ship. Their  efforts  to  unite  the  young 
people  of  the  world  have  succeeded 
where  our  similar  efforts  among  world 
leaders  have  fallen  short  of  the  mark. 
A  record  like  that  of  the  Scouts  deserves 
our  true  appreciation  and  encourage- 
ment. 

And,  so,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  add  mv 
sincere  congratulations  to  a  long  list  of 
supporters  of  the  Girl  Scout  movement. 


DIPLOMATS  FACE  A  RISING  TIDE 
OF  VIOLENCE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  recent  excellent  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  focuses  on  an  in- 
creasingly serious  problem:  the  rising 
tide  of  violence  directed  against  diplo- 
mats. The  article  points  out  that  the  "list 
of  crimes  committed  against  foreign  dip- 
lomats and  their  property  around  the 
world  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
It  runs  the  gamut  from  kidnaping  and 
assissination  to  annoying  verbal  taimts 
and  ink  splashing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sponsor  of  a  bill 
H.R.  10502,  which  is  directed  at  thi.s 
problem.  This  important  new  legislation 
would  provide  for  optional  Federal  ju- 
risdiction in  this  area,  which  is,  after  all, 
one  of  Federal  responsibility.  The  leg- 
islation would  fill  an  inexcusable  void 
in  our  current  legislative  scheme.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  is  holding  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation on  March  16.  will  find  itself  able 
promptly  to  report  the  bill  favorably 
and  that  the  full  House  will  Ukewise  give 
prompt  and  favorable  attention  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  article  "Diplomats  Face  a 
Rising  Tide  of  Violence."  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  February  29,  1972,  second 
.section,  page  7; 

Diplomats  Face  a  Rising  Tide  of  Violence 
(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

Washington. — Sniper  fire  Into  a  room 
where  four  children  are  sleeping  In  the  Soviet 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  firebomb- 
ing  of  the  British  Embassy  In  Dublin  and 
repeated  bo.-nb  threats  against  the  British 
Embassy  In  the  United  States  .  .  .  assault 
and  robbery  of  an  employee  of  the  Embassy 
of  New  Zealand  In  Washington. 

Whether  motivated  by  politics  or  simple 
economics,  the  list  of  crimes  committed 
against  foreign  diplomats  and  their  property 
around  the  world  Is  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  It  runs  the  gamut  from  kidnapping  and 
assassination  to  annoying  verbal  taunts  and 
Ink-splashing. 
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Diplomacy,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  put  It  during  a 
debate  on  the  subject  last  November,  is  no 
longer.  If  It  ever  was,  a  "career  of  calmness 
and  tranquillity."  Increasingly,  he  noted,  It 
is  a  "calling  of  danger." 

In  dedicating  a  small  park  next  to  the 
State  Department  that  same  month  to  the 
memory  of  foreign-service  officers  who  lost 
their  lives  while  stationed  overseas,  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  in  effect  un- 
derlined the  point  where  he  observed  that 
natural  disasters  and  disease  as  causes  of 
death  had  given  way  In  more  recent  years 
to  sniper  fire,  bombings,  and  the  like. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  some  127  in- 
cidents involving  foreign  officials  and  prop- 
erty were  reported  during  the  past  year.  Ftor- 
ty-"one  of  the.se  Involved  attacks  on  Soviet 
rnissions  and  personnel — ripe  targets  for 
those  protesting  Moscow's  treatment  of  So- 
viet Jewry.  Bomb  threats  and  similar  kinds 
of  harassment  without  follow-up  action  are 
not  included  in  either  figure. 

"price  op  free  society" 

In  a  practical  sense,  there  Is  only  so  much 
that  the  United  States  can  do.  Though  con- 
cerned and  embarrassed  by  such  incidents. 
U.S.  officials  argue  they  are  In  part  the  price 
of  a  free  society. 

Other  nations — particularly  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— are  not  so  easily  convinced.  Soviet  diplo- 
mats, pointing  to  what  they  see  as  effective 
and  official  crackdowns  on  such  groups  as 
Washington  antiwar  protesters  and  the  Black 
Panthers,  Insist  that  where  there  Is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way.  They  say  Washington  could 
do  far  more  than  It  does  to  curb  the  militant 
activities  of  such  groups  as  the  Jewish  De- 
fense League. 

Soviet  officials  further  argue,  with  consid- 
erably more  success,  that  penalties  for  at- 
tacks on  foreign  diplomats  and  property  tend 
to  be  light.  They  have  asserted  that  few  If 
any  are  in  jail  as  a  result  of  the  many  at- 
tack.-, against  Russians  m  the  United  States, 
in  the  last  year  or  so.  and  U.S.  officials  nave 
TO  admit  that  the  record  tends  to  confirm  the 
charge. 

In  fact,  the  blame,  if  that  word  can  be 
used,  lies  more  in  the  legal  process  of  de- 
lay?, appeals,  and  free-on-bail  provisions 
aimed  at  ensuring  a  fair  trial  than  in  the 
actual  penalties.  Many  of  the  incidents  v.-hich 
do  occur  are  purpcssfuUy  just  a  shade  within 
the  law. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  stepped 
up  its  preventative  efforts  in  recent  years. 
Two  years  ago  President  Nixcn  expanded  the 
■White  House  police  force  to  form  a  special 
executive-protection  service  contingent 
which  now  numbers  800  men  and  steadily 
patrols  Washington's  embassy  row.  And 
secret-ssrvice  agents  now  protect  visiting 
dignitaries. 

LEGAL    FRONT    CONSIDERED 

Washington  is  also  In  the  midst  of  a  fresh 
effort  to  tighten  up  protection  on  the  legal 
front. 

Under  present  law,  the  mugging  of  a 
diplomat  is  treated  much  the  same  as  the 
mugging  of  anyone  else  and  is  generally 
subject  to  local  rather  than  federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Legislation  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice  and  now 
pending  in  subcommittee  would  bring  the 
United  States  a  step  nearer  many  other 
n.^tions  where  national  criminal  law  prevails 
by  extending  federal  Jurisdiction  to  crimes 
involving  foreign  and  U.S.  officials. 

Included  in  the  broad  definition  of  crime 
under  the  new  legislation  would  be  kidnap- 
ping (even  if  no  Interstate  transportation  Is 
involved),  property  damage,  and  the  rela- 
tively hazv  area  of  harassment.  Drawing 
upon  an  existing  New  York  stattUe,  the  new- 
legislation  defines  It  to  include  trailing  an 
official  in  a  public  place  after  having  been 
told    not    to   do   so,    indulgence    in    abusive 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

language,  and,  among  other  things,  commu- 
nicating with  such  foreign  officials  anony- 
mously by  letter  or  telephone. 

Those  "selling"  the  legislation  stress  Its 
logic.  They  say  that  since  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  can  be  affected  my  such  acts, 
they  should  come  under  federal  jurisdiction. 
Currently,  federal  officials  can  only  urge, 
without  any  guarantees,  that  local  authorities 
cooperate  In  any  enforcement  measures  they 
suggest. 

MISSING    DIMENSION 

Proponents  of  the  new  legislation  say  it 
■A'ould  also  add  a  certain  dimension  of  order 
to  federal  law  which  has  been  missing.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  30  percent  of  this 
country's  public  officials,  for  instance,  now 
are  covered  by  federal  criminal  sta.tutes. 
But,  they  add,  while  the  list  now  includes  a 
postman.  It  excludes  such  people  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  and  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Backers  of  the  new  legislation  expect  sev- 
eral changes  to  result  from  It.  Speedier 
prosecution  of  cases,  for  example.  Case  loads 
are  often  extremely  heavy  In  local  courts. 
Also,  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  attacks,  there 
have  been  charges  that  New  York  City  courts 
have  been  subject  to  strong  Jewish  pressure 
to  be  lenient  on  those  charged  with  crimes.  In 
more  than  one  case,  there  has  been  a  hung 
jury. 

The  Soviets  have  frequently  pointed  to 
Rabbi  Meir  Kahane.  head  of  the  Jewish 
Defense  League,  as  an  example  of  a  man  -.vho 
has  been  arrested  several  times  but  who  Is 
free  enough  to  keep  on  making  threats  and 
becoming  Involved  in  several  incidents. 

PRIMARY   RELIANCE   CITED 

In  July  Rabbi  Kahane  was  given  a  five- 
year  suspended  sentence  and  fined  $5,000 
after  pleading  guilty  to  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy to  manufacture  explosives.  He  was  free  to 
go  to  Israel  for  three  months  shortly  after- 
ward to  confer  with  friends  there. 

Hopes  are  that  the  new  legislation  may  al-so 
enable  federal  authorities,  who  have  less- 
llmlted  resources  generally  than  local  au- 
thorities, to  move  in  fast  and  extensively  on 
investigation  of  a  case.  Primary  reliance  then 
as  now.  however,  would  be  on  local  police 
as  in  the  case  of  New  York  City  to  do  the 
day-to-day  protective  work. 

The  Job  is  extremely  costly.  New  York  po- 
lice, who  have  maintained  an  especlallv  heavy 
patrol  on  the  Soviet  mission  to  the  UN  since 
the  sniper  Incident  last  fall,  spend  about  $2.5 
million  a  year  to  protect  foreign  nils.'-ions. 
Protection  of  the  new  Peking  delegation  ac- 
counts for  about  one-fifth  of  the  total. 

Also  In  the  hopper  as  a  change  in  tradi- 
tion In  handling  attacks  on  foreicn  diplo- 
mats is  a  move  to  broaden  extradition  pow- 
ers. Normally  this  has  been  confined  to  re- 
turn cf  a  fugitive  who  committed  a  crime 
on  home  soil.  Recently  an  extraterritorial  as- 
pect has  been  developing  within  the  law. 
This  aims  at  return  of  the  fugitive  although 
the  offense  was  committed  in  another  coun- 
try as  liing  as  a  US,  official  was  invrlved  in 
the  attack. 

Most  of  the  current  treaty  efforts  in  this 
area  seek  to  lock  up  the  loophole  allowed  for 
political  offenses  bv  tightening  the  defiiiitlon. 
and  to  enstire  that  the  fugitive  v.lio  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  a  fTreign  official,  find 
no  safe  haven  in  any  country 

SFNATE    NOD    AWAITED 

h  treaty  with  members  of  the  Orpani/ation 
of  .American  States,  signed  by  President 
Nixon  last  February  a'ld  now  awaiting  Sen- 
ate approval,  would  exempt  just  such  attacks 
on  diplomats  from  the  c.itecory  rf  political 
offenses  allowed  under  most  extradUion 
agreements.  The  fugitive  would  no  longer 
have  an  easy  "out." 

An  even  tougher,  and  certainly  broader. 
legal  convention  on  the  subject  is  expected 
to  come  beftre  the  International  Law  Com- 
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mission  meeting  next  summer  for  discussion. 
This  would  offer  similar  assurance,  If  con- 
cluded, that  there  is  no  safe  haven  for  those 
committing  acts  of  terrorism — whether 
against   diplomats  or  anyone  else. 

Both  treaties  are  seen  as  supplements  to 
existing  domestic  legi.'-lation  and  extradition 
treaties.  One  of  the  major  problems,  of 
course,  is  catching  the  fugitive  in  the  first 
place.  In  parts  of  Latin  America  It  Is  prac- 
tically Impossible.  Once  caught,  the  fugitive 
would  usually  ise  dealt  with  under  existing 
domestic  law.  However,  If  he  should  seek 
refuge  in  a  neighlxjring  country  on  grounds 
he  had  committed  only  a  political  offense, 
the  new  treaties  might  help  secure  his  extra- 
dition and  prosecution. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  recently 
reviewed  its  own  security  measures  abroad, 
usually  In  cooperation  with  local  authorities 
in  each  place.  Marine  guards  posted  at  each 
embassy,  largely  to  protect  it  from  Incidents 
inside  the  premises,  are  considered  a  deter- 
rent. 

INCIDENTS    PROTESTED 

"When  there  are  chronic  problems.  It's 
usually  where  local  authorities  don't  have 
the  re.sources  or  the  capability  of  catching 
dissidents,"  says  one  State  Department  law- 
yer. 

Tlie  United  States  vigorlously  protests  In- 
cidents abroad,  however,  If  It  has  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  government  stimulated 
or  that  the  gD\ernment  failed  to  take  proper 
preventative  action  In  the  light  of  a  known 
threat.  When  cars  of  the  U.S.  diplomats  and 
journalists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  Instance, 
were  damaged  after  dissidents  in  this  coun- 
try set  fire  to  Soviet  cars,  the  connection 
appeared  all  too  obvious  to  authorities  here. 

Foreign  officials  tend  to  feel  that  once 
tliey  have  complained  about  such  incidents 
to  the  State  Department  here,  they  have  done 
all,  if  not  more,  than  is  required.  There  i-_  an 
understandable  reluctance  to  appear  in 
court  as  a  complaining  witness  In  the  case 
and  to  undergo  cross-examination.  This  adds 
t.)  the  U.S.  burden  in  trying  to  res-l-. e  such 
incidents  smoothly. 

Politically  motivated  attacks  ride  with  the 
tide  of  eveats  and  presumably  v.  ill  continue 
to  a  degree  so  long  as  Instigators  think  there 
is  something  to  be  gained  by  them  The 
diplomatic  community  feels  it  has  had  quite 
enough  and  that  its  effect  has  been  minimal. 

When  Sir  Geoffrey  Jackson,  former  British 
ambassador  to  Uruguay,  was  released  after 
being  held  eight  months  by  Ttipamaro  guer- 
rillas, he  was  careful  to  stress  his  continuing 
affection  for  tjie  Uruguayan  people.  But  he 
was  emotionally  relentless  on  one  point, 
"This  business  of  ambassador-snatching  Is 
counterproductive  and  self-defeating.  ...  It 
has  got  to  end." 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  .\CT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

of     ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1972.  there  was  debate  on  the 
HotL=;e  floor  recarding  the  cxtcn.sion  of 
the  Economic  Opporttinity  Act  During 
tliLs  debate.  Congressman  Quie.  of  Min- 
nesota, plared  a  table  in  the  Concres- 
sioN.^L  Record  with  stati'^tical  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  Headstart  chil- 
dren being  served  in  my  State.  The  per- 
centtge  figures  regarding  Alaska  are 
wrong  and  misleading.  I  wish  to  correct 
the  Rfcord  bv  inserting  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  director  of  the 
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Ru:al   Alaska  Community   Action   Pro- 
grapi.  Inc.: 

RfRAL  Alaska  CoMMt.-NiTY 

Action  Program.  Inx  , 
Anchorage.  Alaska,  yirch  3.  l'J72. 
H)A   Nick  Becich, 

Coi\pressman    from    Alaska,   House    of    Rep- 
resentatives,    Longv-'orth     House     Office 
Building.  V/as'i^nqton  D  C. 
Dt-VR  Congressman  Begich:   Prank  Peter- 
has  sent  me  a  copv  of  the  Congressional 
from  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
for  February  16.  1972  In  which  the  de- 
on  the  extension  of  the  Economic  Op- 
unlty  Act   took   place    During   that  de- 
,  a  table  was  presented  by  Congressman 
>  which  purported  to  show  the  number 
'Uglble   children   for  Head   Start    In   the 
and  the  number  served.  This  chart  ap- 
'5  on  page  1063. 
I^ie  chart  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  99% 
eligible  children  in  Alaska  are  served. 
mply  is  not  true  and  I  don't  know  what 
ires  are  used,  but  they  are  very  mislead- 
.•\5  yo-.i   are   well  aware,  our  Head  S"art 
!  Tarns  operate  In  only  38  villages  through- 
the  state.  There  are  over  200  villages'  In 
state  and  most  of  these  villages  contain 
mber  of  children   who   are  eligible  for 
program.  Our  estimate,  based  on  current 
ilatlon   figures,   show  that   there  are   at 
4.785  children  In  rural  Alaska  who  are 
served   by  the   program.   Our  estimates 
lid  show  that  at  least  3  4  of  these  chll- 

were  eligible  for  Head  Start. 

thought  It  was  Important  to  bring  these 

to  your  attention  as  It  Is  my  under- 

ing   that   already   In  Washington,   D.C. 

is  a  great  hesitancy  to  fund  programs  In 

a  because  of  the  Land  Claims  Settle- 

t  and  the  oil  lease  sale.  Of  course,  we 

In  Alaska  realize  that  neither  of  these 

'.•.:cns  are  going  to  immediately  solve  the 

lem  of  Lnv  incomp  people  in'the  state. 

hoped  that  sometime  In  the  not  too  dis- 

future  the  economic  problem.s  of  rural 

a  will  begin  to  be  solved,  but  I  don't 

ipate   any   major   change    In    the   living 

itlons  in  rural  areas  for  at  least  five  to 

years.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is  totally  In- 

app  opriate  for  the  kind  of  Information  whch 

on  pressman    Qule    used    to    be    circulated 

cughout  Washington.  DC. 

would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  with  vr>u 
tjier  at  anytime,  I  do  plan  to  be  In  Wa,^h- 
n   DC    the  week  of  March  20  and  would 
gjad  to  talk  with  you  then. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Shively, 
Executive  Director. 


GRi.E'S 


bay,  wis.,  oress-gazette 
qhges  passage  of  mxtsunag\ 
i:gislation  for  shoreside 
■  agilities  at  u.s.s  "arizona" 
\:emorial 


Hon.  spark  m.  matsunaga 

OF    HA  Will 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  8.  1972 

Mr.      MATSUNAGA.      Mr.      Speaker. 

g  bipirtis.m  support  has  been  dem- 
ratcd  for  my  bill  to  provide  shoreside 
icie.s  for  u.'^e  of  visitor.'^  to  the  USS 
0712  Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Ha- 

Fullv  135   Members  of  the  House 

.sponsored  the  lesislaticn. 

rther  evidence  of  the  widespread  fa- 
ble reception  for  mv  measure  is  a  re- 

editonal  in   the  Green  B.iy,  Wis., 

s-Ga.-tett^.  urgxng  passage.  For  the 

nation  of  mv  colleagues  and  other 


fern 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

readers  of  the  Record.  I  offer  for  inclu- 
sion at  thi.s  point  the  text  of  that 
editorial; 

[From  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette, 

Dec.  7,  1971] 

A  Museum  for  Pearl  Harbor 

The  United  States  has  been  shaken  to  the 
core  on  a  number  of  occa.=  ions  during  1-s  his- 
tory, but  few  events  have  been  as  tr.iumatlc 
to  citizens  as  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941—30  years  ago  todav. 
The  news  that  the  attack  had  virtually  de- 
stroyed the  United  States  Pacific  fleet  In  the 
harbor  galvanized  the  nation  to  action  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  our  direct  involve- 
ment in  World  War  II  against  Japan.  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 

The  story  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  Is  Just 
that  to  many  In  the  under-40  age  category 
although  It  will  go  down  In  history  as  one  of 
the  nation's  most  crushing  defeats  In  battle. 
More  than  3.000  servicemen  were  killed  In 
the  attack,  moving  President  Roosevelt  to  call 
Dec.  7  "a  date  which  will  live  In  Infamy."  A 
measiire  of  the  Impact  the  sneak  attack  had 
on  the  nation  Is  that  most  citizens  living  in 
1^41  can  vividly  recall  what  they  were  doing 
•vhen  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  radio 
shortly  after  noon  on  that  Sunday  three 
decades  ago. 

Today,  one  of  the  highlights  of  a  visit  to 
Hawaii  Is  a  trip  to  the  Arizona  Memorial  In 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  beautiful  pure  white  me- 
morial lies  astride  the  battleship  by  that 
name  which  was  sunk  In  the  attack  The  Ari- 
zona, whose  outlines  can  still  be  seen  Just 
under  the  harbor's  surface,  holds  the  bodies 
of  more  than  one  thousand  men.  The  me- 
morial Is  reached  by  boat  from  a  somewhat 
nrndescript  If  neatly  kept  ferry  landing 
where  only  a  few  faded  photographs  and 
some  narrative  accounts  fail  to  show  the 
ferocity  and  success  of  the  Japanese  mlnl- 
;:.ubmarine3  and  bombers. 

Plans  are  now  afoot  to  obtain  congres- 
sional approval  of  funds  to  construct  a  mu- 
seum and  theater  on  a  9.5  acre  site  near  the 
boat  landing,  from  which  some  700,000  vis- 
itors a  year  are  taken  to  the  Arizona  Me- 
morial. Both  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Navy  support  the  memorial  park  plan 
which.  In  the  words  of  Its  sponsors,  "will  add 
an  educational  dimension  to  this  experience 
(Visiting  the  Arizona  Memorial;  which  does 
not  now  exist."  The  project  deserves  con- 
gressional support. 
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WHILE   YOU  ARE   UP.  GET  ME  A 
GRANT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  tongue-in-cheek  column  by  the 
t'.ilented  Cleveland  Press  writer.  Rudy 
Zappi.  was  c:il;ed  to  my  attention  re- 
cently by  Mayor  E.mil  J.  Lisy,  Jr..  the 
dist:n;uish.:d  mayor  of  Maple  Heights, 
Ohio.  The  column  makes  a  print  about 
which  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned in  recent  months:  That  althou'Jh 
huge  suras  are  appropriated  for  certain 
Federal  programs,  these  funds,  rather 
than  aoinc  to  fulfill  the  program's  goals, 
arc  absorbed  by  the  bureaucracy.  I  have 
been  a.ssertine  this  myself  in  connection 
with  my  emergency  crime  control  bill, 
H.R.  11813.  now  heading  for  hearings 
before  the  Hou^e  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  commend  Mr.  Zappi's  column  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 


While  You  Are  Up,  Get  Me  a  Grant 
(By  Rudy  Zappl) 

It's  clear  to  me  how  Government  money 
is  spent  to  get  things  done. 

Consider  the  omnibus  bill  which  was  con- 
structed to  fight  crime.  It  makes  lots  of 
money  available  to  help  reduce  the  crime 
rate. 

A  city  can  do  a  great  deal  with,  say,  half 
a  million  dollars. 

But  first,  the  Government  hires  an  admin- 
istrator at  a  salary  of  about  $50,000.  He  hires 
12  staff  m.embers  at  around  $20,000  each. 
The  staffers  start  out  by  making  a  feasi- 
bility study  at  a  cost  of  $100,000, 

The  staffers  conclude  after  a  six-month 
study  that  crime  ought  to  be  reduced.  So 
they  put  together  a  program. 

A  supervise;  r  is  hired  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram, and  an  executive  director  Is  hired  to 
help  him.  The  program  the  staff  put  to- 
gether authorizes  the  supervisor  and  his 
exec  to  come  up  with  a  plan. 

They  go  to  work.  Their  salaries  total 
552.000,  and  the  plan  costs  $57,990.  The 
supervisor  and  the  exec  come  up  with  a  plan 
to  give  the  Police  Department  a  new  radio. 

There  is  $10  left  from  the  original  half 
million  dollar  grant,  and  the  decision  is 
made  to  give  all  of  it  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  radio  costs  $16.52.  So 
a  committee  is  formed  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem. The  members  are  local  volunteers  re- 
cruited from  the  Welcome  Wagon. 

Th3  commiuee  sponsors  a  spaghetti  din- 
ner m  a  pool  hall  and  throws  open  the  doors 
to  the  public.  Expenses  for  the  dinner  come 
tJ  S75  and  the  take  at  the  door  totals  $78 
for  a  $3  profit. 

In  order  to  make  up  what  Is  needed  to 
buy  the  radio,  the  mayor  lays  off  six  fire- 
men for  three  and  a  half  minutes,  thereby 
saving  $3.52  which  Is  transferred  to  the  po- 
lice radio  fund. 


JIMMY  DRIFTWOOD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent aiticle^ppeared  in  an  Arkansas 
publication  i^orting  the  work  of  Jimmy 
Driftwood,  of  Timbo,  Ark. 

Mr.  Driftwood  has  skillfully  promoted 
the  folklore  of  Arkansas  and  the  Ozark 
region  for  many  years  and  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  excellence,  skill,  and  ded- 
ication to  the  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  those  values  which  are  prldefully 
retained  by  tho.se  of  us  from  the  Ozaric 
region. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Jimmy  Driftwood 

li  James  Morris  a  successful  school  teach- 
er-firmer who  keeps  the  music  of  his  an- 
cestors alive  as  a  hobby,  or  is  Jimmy  Drift- 
wood a  profe-ssional  folkslnger  who  relaxes 
with  Hereford  cattle,  Hampshire  hogs,  and 
other  farm  activities? 

Admittedly,  he  can't  take  whitefaced  cows 
or  banded  hogs  i:uo  New  York's  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  Newport  Festival,  or  California's 
Berkeley  Folk  Festival,  but  he  can  take  his 
homemade  guitar,  handed  down  from  an- 
cestors, out  into  the  pasture  to  serenade  his 
livestock,  or  even  pUnk  an  ancient  tune  on 
the  pickln'  bow  while  Cleda,  his  wife,  works 
with  her  bees. 

Around  Tlmbo  and  Mountain  View,  Ark., 
they  are   Mr.   and  Mrs.  Jim  Morris.  In  the 
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music  and  record  world,  he  is  Jimmy  Drift- 
wood. 

When  Jimmy  Driftwood  wasn't  busy 
making  the  record  "The  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,"  which  sold  more  than  two  mil- 
lion copies,  or  "Tennessee  Stud,"  which  also 
made  platter  history,  he  was  helping  farrow 
p;gs  or  delivering  calves  on  their  Stone 
County  farm  in  the  shadow  of  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, or  helping  Cleda  hive  a  swarm  of  bees, 
or  take  out  a  few  supers  of  amber  honey 
from  their  own  sweet  clover  hayflelds. 

And.  if  need  be,  he  can  go  back  to  setting 
up  remedial  reading  clinics,  while  Cleda 
teaches  exceptional  children  as  they  did 
while  they  lived  in  B.^ton  Rouge.  La.  He 
could  even  go  back  to  his  desk  in  the  Snow- 
ball. Ark.,  school.  He  began  teaching  in  an 
eight-grade,  one-room  school  before  he  had 
finished  high  school,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  was  a  teacher,  principal  of  a  con- 
solidated school,  superintende.it  of  an  inde- 
pendent syjiem,  county  super. isor,  and  for- 
ever and  always  sawing  on  a  fiddle,  pickii!g  a 
guitar  or  banjo,  and  becoming  "Doctor  of 
American  Folklore." 

He  also  uses  rhythm-percussion  Instru- 
menis.  such  as  gourds  with  grooves  filed 
cro.ssAise  on  their  necks,  and  rubbed  with  a 
stick,  or  a  new  switch  on  the  weapon  used  by 
the  Biblical  Samson  for  killing  Philistines, 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  He  rubs  the  teeth  with 
a  stick  to  produce  a  snare-drum-like  effect, 
or  he  beats  on  the  bone  to  get  a  sound  some- 
thing like  that  from  a  minstrel's  bones. 

The  guitar  he  favors  Is  odd  shaped  and  it 
was  made  by  his  grandfather.  His  ancestor 
carved  the  neck  from  a  fence  rail,  thin  sides 
from  an  ox  yoke;  the  top  and  bottom  from 
the  headboard  of  an  old  bedstead  brought  by 
his  grandfather  from  Tennessee. 

H.ind  him  any  of  the  traditional  folk  in- 
struments, and  Jimmy  will  play  It.  He  spends 
considerable  time  experimenting  with  pickln' 
bows — they  look  like  archery  bows,  with  a 
single  guitar  string  tuned  to  D,  one  end 
wound  round  an  ebony  key  such  as  used  on 
a  violin  or  ukulele.  It  Is  plucked  with  a 
plectrum,  or  "Pick"  as  the  Rackensackers  call 
it.  Jimmy  makes  pickln'  bows  out  of  barrel 
staves,  pieces  of  home-cured  walnut  polished 
like  a  fine  gunstock,  and  other  kinds  of 
wood — he's  forever  trying  to  find  what  wood 
produces  the  best  sound. 

He  puts  one  end  of  the  pickln'  bow  In  his 
mouth,  and  changing  shape  of  cheeks  and 
lips,  controls  both  pitch  and  volume,  much 
as  boys  do  with  oldfashloned  Jev.sharps.  He 
says  the  plckin'  bow  may  have  been  man's 
first  musical  instrument. 

Jimmy  plays  fiddles  too.  but  he  tunes  them 
In  the  mountaineer  manner,  rather  than  In 
the  conventional  GDAE  range  used  by  vio- 
linists. 

With  Jesse  Stuart,  the  mountain  poet  of 
W-Hollow  In  Kentucky,  Jimmy  Driftwood  Is 
determined  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
rugged  and  simple  art  forms  of  our  ancestors 
brought  to  this  country  from  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  For  years  they  have  tried 
to  get  together  on  a  stage  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  missed  It  recently  by  moments. 

His  songs  and  ballads,  some  of  them 
handed  down  from  mouth  to  ear  for  cen- 
turies, have  set  more  than  three  and  a  half 
million  platters  spinning,  and  Prof.  Jim 
Morris  insists  he  can  teach  more  history 
through  folk  music  than  some  can  with 
whole  libraries  of  books. 


IOWA  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINIS- 
TRATION DOES  OUTSTANDING 
JOB 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
First    Congressional   District   of   Iowa, 
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which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  has 
seen  a  great  expansion  of  industry.  Along 
with  this  industrial  expansion  in  .south- 
eastern Iowa,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  input  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  into  the  rural  areas. 

On  December  31,  .iust  passed,  a  little 
over  1,000  families  were  living  in  modest 
but  nice  homes  in  the  rural  areas  of 
my  district  as  a  result  of  having  re- 
ceived loans  to  purchase  or  build  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  These 
loans,  made  to  low-  to  moderate-income 
families  are  not  only  providing  a  decent 
place  to  live  for  these  families  but  also 
providing  benefits  to  tlic  comin;;nity  and 
industry. 

The  number  oi  new  hcm.es  bein^  built 
or  purchased  with  leans  from  the  Farm- 
eis  Home  Administration  is  sigmficant. 
Since  the  start  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
55  leans  have  been  mane  to  purch.i.se  or 
build  new  homes  in  my  district.  This 
represents  a  significant  impact  on  the 
homebuildin.'  industry  of  the  district ,  as 
well  as  providing  an  increa.=ed  tax  ba.se 
in  the  ccmmun'ty  and  a  decent  pia.e  for 
families  to  live. 

Along  with  the  hoa-^ing  loans  in  my 
district  are  32  sewer  or  water  loan.s  to 
towns  of  less  than  5.500  population.  Most 
of  these  loans  are  in  towns  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000  or  less,  The.se  loans  repre- 
sent a  total  of  $2,610,000.  We  couid  better 
look  at  this  amount,  Mr.  Speaker.  a.s  be- 
ing an  investment  in  progress.  .An  invest- 
ment that  will  be  repaid. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples 
of  these  loans.  Tlie  town  of  Houglitcn, 
with  119  residents,  now  has  a  waste  dis- 
posal system  where  just  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  faced  with  a  lawsuit,  because 
of  drainage  from  their  septic  tanks,  Den- 
mark is  an  unincorporated  town  of  about 
350  residents  where  many  local  wells 
were  providing  water  unsafe  for  human 
use.  By  the  time  this  community  holds 
its  annual  festival  this  fall,  residents  will 
be  enjoying  pure  water  from  their  new 
water  system  provided  by  a  loan  from 
PHA. 

Farmers  in  my  district  have  also  re- 
ceived help  from  the  services  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  As  of 
December  31,  1971,  552  families  had  op- 
erating loans  and  1,286  families  had 
farmownersliip  loans.  These  operators 
of  family  farms  are  still  in  business  and 
are  contributing  to  their  own  and  the 
community  welfare,  because  of  the  loans 
and  supervision  received  from  FHA. 

One  of  the  real  exciting  services  fur- 
nished by  FHA  is  loans  to  young  families 
to  start  farming.  Mr.  Robert  R.  Pim, 
Iowa  FHA  State  director,  is  a  big  booster 
for  this  part  of  their  program.  He  re- 
ports 38  families  in  my  district  have  been 
helped  to  start  farming  the  past  3  years. 
These  families,  mainly  in  their  twenties, 
wanted  to  make  farming  their  lifework 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  provided  the  opportunity. 

The  record  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  provided  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa  can  be 
duplicated  in  every  rural  congressional 
district.  The  services  provided  by  FHA 
help  millions  of  Americans  to  have  a 
better  life.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Administrator  James  V.  Smith  and 
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his  staff  for  the  excellent  job  they  are 
doing  all  over  our  country. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  such  an  outnanding 
record  in  the  First  District  and  Iowa  is 
the  leadership  provided  by  the  FHA  Iowa 
State  director,  Robert  R.  Pim  Bob  Pim 
IS  doing  an  outftcindmg  job  He  and  his 
start  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  FHA  can 
nil. 


"CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  L.  MlMILLAN'* 
BY  ANN  RICHARDSON 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF    SOtrxH    C.MIMLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  and 
paper  written  by  Miss  Ann  Richardson, 
wlio  attends  Roy  Hudgens  Academy  at 
Lake  City.  S.C. 

You  \uli  note  she  received  a  grade  of 
99  on  her  papet-.  I  hope  the  Members  wUl 
take  time  to  read  this  young  lady's  paper. 

FEBRrARY  10.  1972. 
De.^r  Congressm,an  McMill-^n  ;  Thanks  so 
much   for  giving  m?  the  material  for  this 
p.ij  er.   My   teacher   seemed   to   like    It   very 
much. 

I  thought  possibly  you  might  be  Interested 
in  how  It  turned  out.  Thanks  again. 
My  family  sends  their  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Ann  Richardson. 

Congressman  John  L.  McMillan 
(By  Ann  Richardson) 

The  Constitution  provides  "All  Legisla- 
tive Powers  heren  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consis'o  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Have  you  ever  visited  Wt^shlngton,  D,C., 
when  Congress  was  In  session?  Two  sum- 
mers ago.  we  made  such  a  visit,  with  th© 
office  of  our  Congressman  at  the  top  of  our 
iisT.  We  had  written  him  prior  to  our  trip 
Tliat  we  were  coming,  and  he  replied  that 
he  would  arrange  some  tours  for  us  that 
the  average  visitor  to  Washington  would 
not  sec. 

Upon  entering  the  Sam  Rayburn  building, 
which  houses  the  offices  of  most  members 
of  C  -ngress.  we  found  the  office  of  our  own 
Congressman  jtisi  a  few  doors  from  the  front 
do<-ir  on  the  first  fioor.  That  in  Itself  told 
me  that  he  was  very  influential  In  Congress, 
since  he  could  be  assigned  an  office  in  the 
most  prominent  area  of  the  building. 

It  gave  me  a  thrill  Just  seeing  his  name 
and  South  Carolina  on  a  plaque  on  the  office 
door. 

Upon  entering  his  office,  we  were  thrilled 
to  meet  natives  of  our  own  area  who  were 
there  serving  on  his  staff.  There  were  peo- 
ple from  Florence.  Marion.  Mullins.  Mytle 
Beach,  and  other  towns  around  our  home. 

We  were  giver,  special  pas-ses  to  gain  en- 
trance into  some  places  in  Washington  and 
upon  leaving,  we  were  given  a  personal  escort 
from  his  office  to  visit  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Capital, 

Now  who  Is  this  man,  whom  any  visitor 
would  Immediately  feel  had  a  great  deal  of 
influence  in  our  nation's  capital?  He  Is  of 
course  none  other  than  our  own  John  L. 
McMillan,  Congressman  from  the  great  state 
of  South  Carolina,  Sixth  District. 

Almost  his  entire  life  since  completing  col- 
lege has  been  spent  In  serviijg  the  people  of 
his  district  of  South  Carolina.  When  Con- 
gressman Gasque  died.  John  L.  McMillan 
was  then  serving  as  assistant  tc  Congressman 
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sque.  so  Mr.  McMillan  iuccessfuUy  ran  for 
office  that  was  left  vacant.  He  has  served 
r  since,  having  never  been  ciefeated. 

The  Dean  of  South  CdrC'Una  Conj^ressman 
,re  Mr.  McMillan  had  never  been  from 
?  area,  but  now  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
n    of    all    Congres.^men    Is    Congressman 

liMlUan  from  our  area  He  is  aJso  the  sixth 
King  Cor.gressman  in  the  entire  United 
"es  Ccngress.  He  is  known  as  the  "mayor 
Washingti'n"  since  he  has  been  ciiairman 
rhe  CLmmlttee  that  rules  the  District  o: 
iimbia  for  so  many  y-ars 
t'ho  is  this  man  and  where  did  he  come 
Ti''  Here  are  some  facts  about  h:s  younger 
r.s  and  his  accomplishments  as  gathered 
n  official  govertiment  records  as  published 
kVdshington. 

:'hn  L.  McMillan  was  born  on  a  farm  at 
H;n=.  S  C,  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  M.  L. 
I    Marv    Alice    Keith    McMillan.    He    was 
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ded    the    Universities    o:    North    Carolina 

I  South  Carolina.  McMillan  al.so  attended 

University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School 

i  National  Law  School  in  Washington,  DC. 

SicMillan  was  a  member  of  the  All  Time 

E  r  football  team  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 

■cted  on  the  All-State  Football   team  for 

r  vears  and  the  All-Southern  team  for  one 
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i«r 
1  1938,  McMillan  decided  to  run  for  Con- 
:rc*s  of  the  sl,xth  di.-^trict.  The  sixth  district 
ha;  nine  counties:  they  are  Florence.  Horry, 
Georgetown,  Williamsburg,  Tee,  Marion.  Dil- 
Darlington,  and  Marlboro.  He  had  a  great 
antage  and  this  iidvautage  was  that  he 
.  been  a  clerk  of  the  House  Pension  Com- 
tee  for  six  years  before  he  filed  for  Con- 
is.  and  before  completing  his  college  ca- 
■.  he  had  worked  as  a  congressional  sec- 
.ry  for  three  years.  McMillan  was  selected 
five  opponents. 
Iji  1940.  McMillan  was  reelected  over  one 
onent  oy  a  majority  of  18,000  votes.  He 
reelected  in  1942  over  two  opponents  by 
lajority  of  17.000  votes  Then  again  in 
without  opposition,  McMillan  was  wlth- 
opposltlon  In  1948,  1950,  1952.  1954,  1956, 
and  1960. 
It  1960.  McMillan  was  selected  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  represent  Congres--^ 
he  United  States  at  the  Interparliamen- 
Union  in  London,  England.  McMillan 
represented  the  Congress  at  the  Inter- 
iamentary    Union    in    Tokyo.    Japan    m 
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The 


cMlUan  defeated  his  opponent  by  a  vote 
ta.OOO  to  10.500  in  1962  In  1964.  he  ran 
list  a  Republican  opponent.  He  was 
?cted  by  a  vote  cf  approximately  50.000 
5,000 

,    1966,    McMillan   was   reelected    over    a 

ubiican  opponent  by  a  vote  of  43.000  to 

00,  He  was  reelected  in  1968  primary  over 

opponent    by   a   vote   of   approximately 

In  the  general  election  over  a  Repub- 

opponent,  McMillan   won  by  approxi- 

ely  19.000  votes. 

last  election,  which  was  in  1970.  Me- 
an had  about  a  28,000  majority  vote.  In 
general   election,   he   wa,s  elected   over  a 
ubiican  bv  21.000  majority. 
nee   the   flr.st   run   in   1938.  John   McM'l- 
has  been  elected  every  two  years.  Many 
>s   the  election   has  been  rough.  McMll- 
R-iU  run  again  In  1972, 
C  >ngressman   John   McMillan   has   always 
I  considered  a  conservative  as  reflected 
is  voting  record  while  in  Congress   While 
iiig  in  Congress  under  five  Presidents,  he 
constantly  tried  to  reduce  the  budgets  ^f 
ment     thus     saving     the     taxpayers 
ey.   His   critics  often   make  light   of  his 
the   "maycr  of   Washington",  but  his 
d  shows  that  he  has  done  quite  a  bit 
than   that.   He   has   supported   Indus- 
Development    for    his    district,    several 
s  for  rivers,  bridges  and  beach  develcp- 
:,    help   secure    military    bases    for   this 
.  besides  securing  Federal  Buildings  and 
Offices  for  his  people  back  home. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Since  all  Congressmen  serve  on  commit- 
tees in  Congress.  Mr.  McMlllian  serves  on 
the  AgrlctUture  Committee,  He  is  now  Vlce- 
Chairman  of  the  thirty-seven  member  Agri- 
cultural Committee.  He  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Forestry,  sub-committee  and  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Tobacco  Committee.  He  is  one 
of  the  four  Congressmen  who  created  the 
F.u-m  Home  Administration  which  helps  the 
farmers  secure  loans  from  the  agency  to  build 
homes,  buy  equipment  and  other  things. 
Since  2 J  of  the  United  States  Congressmen 
are  not  from  fanning  areas,  he  is  in  a  con- 
stant battle  to  help  piiss  laws  to  improve  the 
life  of  the  people  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  economy  of  this  area  depends  on 
tobacco,  cotton  and  farm  products.  People 
from  the  west,  midwest  and  north  are  not 
interested  lu  the  farm  problems  of  our  area, 
so  all  the  help  we  get  in  Washington  comes 
from  Congressmen  like  Mr.  McMlllian  and 
other  Congressmen  representing  the  Interests 
of  the  people  they  serve. 

When  election  time  comes  arotmd  again 
this  year,  you  will  again  hear  the  name  John 
McMlllian  for  Congress,  Sixth  District  of 
South  Carolina.  This  will  give  you  some  back- 
ground of  the  one  who  has  represented  us  so 
well  for  32  years.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
seniority,  power  and  prestige  In  the  Legis- 
lative Halls  of  Congress. 

INFORMATION 

1.  Meet  the  Member — Joseph  McCaffrey, 
Dec.  10,  1969. 

2.  1971  Congre-^sional  Directory,  92nd  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session,  Government  Printing 
Offic*.  Washington,  DC. 

3.  John  G.  McMillan,  Portrait  Acceptance, 
May  18,  1966,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office. 

5.  Florence  Morning  News,  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 17,  1971. 

Graded  99  by  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Roy 
Hudgeiis  Academy,  Lake  City,  S.C. 
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ST.  BENEDICTS  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  CLOSES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  closing 
of  St.  Benedict's  Preparatory  School 
in  Newark,  N.J..  an  in.scitution  which 
has  been  committed  to  providing  quality 
education  and  contributing  to  the  via- 
bihty  oi  the  city,  is  indeed  a  great  loss. 
The  following  recent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Advocate  well  describes  the 
problems  with  which  St.  Benedict's 
and  other  institutions  and  our  cities  are 
presently  confronted. 

I  too  wish  to  commend  the  dedication 
and  invaluable  contributions  of  St. 
Benedict's,  the  monks  and  lay  persorinel 
who  for  so  long  were  a  vital  segment  of 
our  community.  They  will  be  sorely 
missed.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  years 
ahead  v.-e  will  meet  the  challenges  which 
will  permit  and  support  tiie  kinds  of  pub- 
lic and  private  ventures  that  are  essen- 
tial in  providing  the  greatest  number  of 
options  and  diversity  wliich  have  tradi- 
tionally been  available  in  cur  cities  and 
which  can  pronde  a  wide  range  of  op- 
portunities for  the  self-reaUzation  of  our 
citizens. 

St.  Benedict's  Prep 
It  Is  with  sadness  that  we  reflect  on  the 
announced    closing    of   St.    Benedict's    Prep. 
The  sadness  Is  for  many  reasons,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  loss  of  such  quality  education 


as  that  which  characterized  St.  Benedict's, 
and  for  the  loss  to  the  City  of  Newark  of 
stich  an  outstanding   Institution. 

It  would  be  tragic,  however.  If  sadness  over 
St.  Benedict's  closing  obscured  our  concern 
for  the  problems  to  which  St.  Benedict's 
finally  succumbed.  If  these  problems  hit  St. 
Benedict's  one  at  a  time,  It  might  have  sur- 
vived, but  taken  together,  they  proved  im- 
possible to  overcome.  The  problems  are  more 
really   described   as  sets   of  problems. 

One  of  these  sets  of  problems  Is  that  of 
the  cities.  At  this  point,  to  say  that  the 
cities  of  America  are  in  crisis  is  a  truism. 
What  applies  to  any  city  in  America  ap- 
plies more  so  to  Newark.  Its  ills  are  legion. 
The  fact  that  45 Tr  of  the  housing  in  Newark 
is  sub-standard  provides  one  small  glimpse 
of  the  extent  of  its  problems.  St.  Benedict's 
could  hardly  be  Immune  from  the  problems 
that  have  scarred  the  face  of  Newark. 

Another  set  of  problenis  centers  on  edu- 
cation. Education — public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial— is  beset  with  a  welter  of  problems 
from  the  questioning  of  the  viability  of 
"school"  as  an  institution  to  the  methods 
of  financing  any  segment  of  education. 

A  third  set  of  problems  centers  on  Catholic 
education  and  the  particular  burdens  that 
accompany  it.  Too  often  the  problems  of 
Catholic  schools  have  been  oversimplified  to 
the  point  that  they  are  identified  with  the 
dwindling  number  of  religious  personnel. 
However,  the  situation  of  Catholic  schools 
was  radically  altered  before  religious  com- 
munities experienced  a  significant  loss  of 
personnel.  In  1950  religious  accounted  for 
approximately  90%  of  the  staffing  in  Catholic 
schools  while  in  1967  they  accounted  for 
55%  of  the  staffing.  The  ratio  of  religious 
to  lay  teachers  was  significantly  changed  be- 
fore religious  communities  experienced  no- 
table losses  in  personnel. 

We  honor  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict's  for 
their  century  of  commitment  and  we  pray 
that  they  will  find  new  alternatives  to  main- 
tain their  presence  In  Newark. 

We  ask  you  to  honor  as  well  the  commit- 
ment of  those  who  served  so  well,  so  long 
In  other  schools.  We  ask  you,  too,  to  consid- 
er the  larger  picture  only  sketched  here. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  demands 
among  other  things,  courage,  and  courage 
la  a  lonely  virtue. 


SALUTE  TO  SYD  CASSYD 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  Syd  Cassyd,  a  journahst 
who  had  produced  his  first  television 
show  in  New  York  on  May  7,  1945,  saw 
the  need  for  a  group  which  would  act  as 
a  central  source  of  information  on  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  television,  soon  to 
become  the  world's  most  vital  communi- 
cations tool. 

Becoming  the  fountainhead  of  this 
new  group  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  television,  he  called  together  a  few 
men  in  borrowed  quarters  and  spear- 
headed the  formation  of  the  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  peers 
at  the  meeting  made  liim  chairman  pro 
tempore  until  the  first  president  could  be 
elected.  He  later  became  the  president, 
after  having  declined  the  honor  at  the 
first  few  meetings. 

In  November  1949  the  group  changed 
its  charter  and  Mr.  Cassyd  became  pres- 
ident of  the  first  National  Academy  of 
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Television  Arts  and  Sciences  with  its 
base  in  Hollywood  and  with  two 
branches,  one  in  'Wasliington,  D.C.,  and 
the  other  in  San  Francisco.  In  1955,  when 
the  charter  was  again  revised,  the  orga- 
nization added  seven  more  chapters 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  this  profes- 
sional society  has  functioned  in  many 
areas  of  education,  government,  and  the 
television  industry.  It  has  set  standards 
of  performance  and  achievement  wiiich 
are  recognized  each  year  by  the  awarding 
of  the  famous  Emmy  Award.  Many  of 
the  national  prominent  names  in  the 
television  industry  had  their  first  con- 
tacts with  leaders  of  the  arts  and  the 
industry  in  the  halls  of  the  arademy 
meetings. 

Because  of  Mr.  Cassyd's  accomplish- 
ment and  \1sion  in  foreseeing  the  neces- 
sity for  a  group  which  would  embody  the 
high  ideals  on  wliich  he  based  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Academy  of  Television  Arts 
and  Sciences,  some  time  ago  he  was  pre- 
sented with  an  Honorary  Emmy  Award. 

At  this  time,  as  the  presentation  of  the 
1972  Emmy  Awards  approaches,  I  would 
like  to  offer  by  salute  to  the  founder  and 
first  national  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mr.  Syd 
Cassyd. 


FISHERMEN  SHOULD  BE  HEARD 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting editorial  appeared  in  the  March 
3  edition  of  the  Seattle  Times  which 
clearly  explains  the  status  given  the 
American  fisherman  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Specifically,  the  editorial  brings 
out  the  fears  within  the  fishing  indus- 
try that  the  State  Department  plans  to 
use  fisheries  as  "trading  stock"  to  win 
defense-related  objectives  at  the  upcom- 
ing United  Nations  International  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  fishing  in- 
dustry feels  it  is  imperative  that  they 
have  the  best  delegate  possible  to  repre- 
sent them  at  next  year's  conference. 
They  want  our  colleague  from  'Washing- 
ton <Mr.  Pelly)  who  is  retiring  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  be 
their  representative,  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  tills  suggestion.  I  urge  all 
support  possible  from  the  Congress  so 
that  Mr.  Pelly  will  represent  U.S.  fish- 
eries at  the  International  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference. 

Meanwhile,  I  insert  the  aforemen- 
tioned editorial  and  a  resolution  from 
the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Fishermen  Should  Be  Heard 

Congressman  Pelly  took  note  the  other  day 
of  some  progress  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  "In  the  long  fight  to  protect  both 
our  United  States  fisheries  and  our  American 
fishermen," 

Pelly  cited  a  Danish-American  agreement 
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that  will  protect  North  American  salmon 
from  high-seas  net  fishing  by  the  Danes  and 
a  recent  stiffening  of  the  State  Department 
treatment  of  nations  like  Ecuador  that  har- 
ass and  seize  American  fishing  vessels  on  the 
high  seas. 

But  a  still  bigger  battle  over  American 
fisheries  lies  on  the  horizon:  Prelimuiary 
meetings  for  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  to  be  held 
this  year  in  New  York  City  and  Geneva,  and 
the  conference  Itself  next  year  in  Geneva. 

Pelly  notes  that  "our  nation's  fishery  in- 
terests could  suffer  reverses  unless  these 
meetings  are  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  American  fishing  industry." 

Thus  far.  though,  the  administration  has 
largely  cold-shouldered  such  suggestions, 
leading  to  fears  within  the  industry  that 
the  State  Department  plans  to  use  fisheries 
as  "trading  stock"  to  win  defense-related 
objectives  at  the  conference. 

It  is  a  familiar  story  to  American  fisher- 
men. They  must  first  fight  to  win  support 
within  their  own  government  before  they 
can  hope  for  success  in  dealing  with  foreign 
governments. 

Resoli'tion 

Whereas:  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference 
to  be  held  In  Geneva  in  1973,  is  now  in  the 
preparatory  stage,  and 

Whereas:  the  United  States  preliminary 
proposals  are  at  this  point  neither  satis- 
factory nor  adequate  to  protect  the  United 
States  fisheries,  and 

Whereas:  it  appears  that  the  Department 
of  State  has  disregarded  demands  of  mean- 
ingful representation  by  the  U.S,  fishing  In- 
dustry and  must  provide  legitimate  rep- 
resentation to  all  facets  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, and 

Whereas:  the  National  Federation  of  Fish- 
ermen represents  groups  of  fishermen  in  all 
categories  of  fisheries,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  salmon,  tuna,  halibut,  shellfish 
and  bottom  fish,  and  thus  has  an  overriding 
Interest  In  the  world  fishery  and  not  just 
an  Individual  specie,  and 

Whereas;  because  of  this  interest  and  num- 
bers of  fishery  unions  and  associations  we 
represent,  we  must  Insist  on  having  a  voice 
In  the  selection  of  people  who  in  the  final 
analysis  will  decide  our  future,  and  the  future 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry,  in  the  Geneva 
Conference, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  we  insist  on 
due  recognition  as  the  only  national  orga- 
nization in  this  fishery  field  and  that  con- 
sultations between  our  Federation  and  the 
Department  of  State  be  Initiated  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  on  the  representation 
question. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  In  addition  to 
other  men  who  may  be  appointed,  we  must 
strongly  recommend  the  Honorable  Thomas 
M.  Pelly,  Congressman,  whom  we  consider 
the  outstanding  advocate  for  the  fishery  af- 
fairs In  the  United  States,  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  His  long 
service  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  his  experience  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  fishery  legislation  and  problems  with- 
in the  Industry,  must  be  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Industry  and  the  American 
people  who  have  a  great  Interest  in  our  ocean 
resources. 

Be  it  finally  resolved  that  this  re.'^olution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Respectfully  stibmltted   by  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Federation  of  Fisher- 
men, this  17th  day  of  February,  1972. 
Ralph  A    Ennis. 

President. 
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FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  GEOTHER- 
MAL  CONFERENCE 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  16  of  this  year  the  newly 
formed  Geothermal  Resources  Council 
held  its  first  meeting  in  El  Ctntro.  Calif, 
Over  600  participants  attended. 

This  was  the  largest  conference  ever 
held  and  the  first  international  one  to 
discuss  the  exploration  and  development 
of  geothermal  energy. 

This  astonishing  attendance  from  46 
States  and  sev  ral  foieign  countries  be- 
speaks the  widespread  interest  in  geo- 
thermal energy  and  portends  further 
development  in  this  potential  source  of 
nonpolluimg  jjower  and  fresh  water  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Geothermal  Re- 
sources Council  convened  m  El  Centre, 
for  the  surrounding  Imperial  Valley  is 
the  site  of  the  potentially  most  valuable 
geothermal  deposit  in  the  world. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  insert  below  a  newsstory  on  the  con- 
ference from  the  San  Bernardino,  Calif.. 
Sun-Telegram  of  February  28.  1972: 
They  Are  All  Getting  on  the  Geothermal 
Power  Bandwagon 
(By  Quentin  Foley) 

El  Centro. — If  there  were  any  lingering 
doubts  that  development  of  geothermal  re- 
sources was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come, 
thase  doubus  were  erased  at  the  first  national 
conference  held  here  by  the  Geothermal  Re- 
sources Council. 

The  purpose  of  the  newly  formed  Interna- 
tioixal  organization  is  to  encourage  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  geothermal  re- 
sources to  produce  power,  obtain  fresh  water 
and  extract  minerals, 

"If  we  had  gotten  100  to  come  to  our  first 
conference  we  would  have  considered  it  a 
success,"  said  one  council  official.  Organizers 
planned  for  a  maximum  of  200. 

When  reservations  topped  300,  council  of- 
ficials began  to  su.sjject  they  were  boosters 
of  an  "in"  Idea, 

Reservations  topped  400  and  worried  coun- 
cil officials  tried  to  limit  the  number  but 
reservations  Just  kept  coming.  They  ex- 
ceeded 500,  then  went  over  the  600  mark 
before  finally  stopping  at  640 

It  was  the  largest  group  ever  gathered  in 
one  place  in  the  nation  to  discuss  geothermal 
resource  development.  It  was  a  chance  for 
the  geothermal  lease  holders,  financiers  and 
governmental  people  to  get  together  with 
the  power  company  people  and  make  a  pack- 
age. 

People  came  from  all  over  46  states  and 
several  countries. 

The  oil  men  were  there  from  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  for  geothermal  leases  are  the  same 
as  oil  leases,  and  geothermal  wells  are  drilled 
just  like  oil  wels. 

The  big  money  men  were  there  from  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston  for  the  deple- 
tion allowance  is  the  same  for  geothermal 
well  drilling  as  It  is  for  oil  well  exploration. 

The  big  government  men  flocked  in  from 
Washington,  DC.  for  geothermal  is  a  novel 
w'ay  to  build  an  empire  and  many  govern- 
mental departments  are  involved  in  geother- 
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mal  resource  development  and  management. 

The  big  land  owners  were  there  from  places 
like  San  Francisco.  At  least  four  were  there 
from  Southern  Paclflc  Land  Co.,  which  owns 
about  2.8  million  acres  of  land  !n  California 
alone,  1,5  million  acres  of  It  In  Southern 
California. 

Politicians  were  there  In  abundance  be- 
cause geothermal  resource  development,  a 
safe"  thing  to  support,  and  this  Is  a  big 
election  year. 

The  geologists  and  university  professors 
»-ere  there  with  the  engineers  for  they  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  furnish  the  theory  and 
echnlcal  knowledge— the  brains. 

They  were  all  there.  The  wildcatters,  spec- 
ula*ors  and  wheeler  dealer.?. 

One  executive  of  a  big  oil  company  ex- 
plained how  he  "had  his  neck  clear  out  to 
here"  since  convincing  the  directors  to  "get 
heir  feet  wet  and  Invest  a  few  bucks  In  this 
hing." 

"We're  a  little  late  getting  aboard  the  band- 
wagon," he  said,  "But  we'll  be  on  it  right 
■up  to  here,  from  n:,w  on," 

Union  Oil  Co.  was  the  oil  company  pioneer 
In  geothermal  development,  combining  leases 
In  1967  on  9.500  acres  with  5,500  acres  under 
lease  to  Magma  Power  Co,  and  Thermal  Power 
Co,  In  the  Geyers  area  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia where  currently  PaciSc  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  Is  generating  192,000  kilowatts  of 
electricity.  This  year  PG  &  E's  Geysers  gen- 
erating capacity  will  be  Increased  to  302,000 
kilowatts. 

The  Geysers,  90  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  flrst  discovered  by  a  hunter-ex- 
plorer-surveyor William  Bell  Elliott  In  1847, 

It  was  1960  before  its  flrst  power  generat- 
ing plant,  a  12,000  kilowatt  unit,  was  in  op- 
eration. 

The  only  geothermal  field  In  the  United 
States  In  operation  today,  its  future  capacity 
has  been  estimated  at  1,000  to  2,000  mega- 
watts of  electricity  compared  to  the  capacity 
of  the  geothermal  field  m  imperial  Valie'y 
which  has  been  estimated  at  between  20,000 
and  30,000  megawatts  by  the  most  optimistic. 
Currently  35,000  megawatts  of  power  are  used 
m  all  of  California. 

The  United  States  is  far  behind  other  na- 
tions in  developing  gethermal  resources. 

Roman  documents  2,100  years  old  tell  of 
he  steam  field  at  Larderello,  south  of  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  During  the  19th  century,  the 
Larderello  geothermal  field  was  harnessed 
or  industrial  heating  ar.d  mechanical 
power.  Now  it  produces  more  than  400,000 
kilowatts  of  electricity. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  Walrkel  field  supplies 
192,000  kilowatts  of  power  and  in  Mexico, 
the  Cerro  Prleto  field,  about  10  miles  south 
of  Mexican,  wnll  start  producing  32.500  kilo- 
watts In  May  or  June  and  75,000  kilowatts  by 
August. 

Japan  and  Russia  are  far  ahead  of  us  In 
utilizing  geothermal  resources.  James  Koe- 
nig.  executive  officer  of  the  California  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Geology,  told  the  confer- 
ence on  opening  day  In  the  Imperial  Valley 
CC'Untry  Club  near  HoltvUle. 

The  Mexican  geothermal  power  plant.  In 
fact,  uses  Japanese  special  alloy  turbines. 

Kceiilg  noted  that  most  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  seem  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  geothermal 
production. 

Mexico  has  over  120  geothermal  fields  and 
has  started  exploratory  and  development 
work  on  sr.nie. 

A  30.000  kilowatt  plant  Is  going  Into  pro- 
duction In  San  Salvador  which  will  supply 
a  sizable  chunk  of  that  nation's  ei.ergy  de- 
nand,  Kocnlg  said. 

"In  some  of  tne  smaller  nations,  develop- 
ment of  geothernial  resources  will  enable 
th.^t  nation,  to  a  great  extent,  to  take  Its 
flrst   major  step   Into   the   modern  era,"   he 

Id, 

The  Japanese  now  Import  70  per  cent  of 
their  energy  and  by  1980  will  Import  90  per 
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cent  of  their  energy.  Western  United  States 
Is  an  energy  Importer,  Koenlg  said. 

New  Zeala'id  was  once  an  importer  of 
energy,  but  no  longer.  Development  of  both 
natural  gas  and  geothermal  resources  has 
enabled  New  Zealand  to  cea.se  being  an 
Importer  of  energy. 

"The  United  States  and  Japan  would  like 
to  follow  In  New  Zealand's  footsteps,"  Koenlg 
said. 

The  development  of  geothermal  power  Is 
the  OMlv  way  thev  now  see  to  accomplish 
this. 

Other  nations  exploring  geothermal  pos- 
sibilities Include  The  Philippines,  Nicaragua, 
Turkey,  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia  and  Chile. 
All  together  some  25  nations  are  now  enter- 
ing the  list. 

In  1967  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
set  aside  ever  1  million  acres  of  public  land 
for  Us  geothermal  potential  and  892,351 
acres   vere  In  California. 

There  are  at  least  17  known  geothermal 
fields  In  California.  Italy  has  developed  a 
method  of  finding  fields  where  there  are  no 
visible  signs  of  geothermal  activity  on  the 
surface  such  as  geysers,  volcanoes  or  hot 
sprir.g^. 

Already  the  state  legislature  has  appro- 
priated '550.000  more  for  geothermal  studies 
in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  Congress  has 
appropriated  $800,000  for  a  prototype  power 
plant  there.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
start  drliUiig  an  exploratory  well  In  the 
East  Mesa  area  of  Imperial  ' Valley  In  late 
.^pril  or  early  May  according  to  Robert  L. 
Littleton,  the  bureau  geologist  at  Boulder 
City,  Nev. 

The  bureau  has  already  put  down  a  series 
of  test  wells  In  the  area. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  has  an- 
nounced It  will  do  exploratory  geothermal 
work  with  Getty  Oil  Co.  In  'the  Imperial 
Valley  early  this  year  after  sinking  two  dry 
weMs  with  Getty  at  Mono  Lake. 

"V/e  have  $1,2  million  In  the  budget  for 
drilling  exploratory  geothermal  wells  this 
year,  ■  ^ald  Dr,  C.  M.  Swlnney.  manager  of 
energy  resources  research  and  development 
f'-.r  Edison. 

A  predecessor  company.  Sierras  Power  Co., 
Investigated  geothermal  resources  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  In  1925  by  drilling  near 
Mullet  Island  Just  west  of  Nlland  In  the 
S.ilton  Sea  area,  Edison  has  been  out  of  the 
action,  however,  until  this  past  year  but  Is 
now  coming  back  like  many  others. 
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ARTHRITIS  AND  HOUSE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 1029 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr,  PRYOR  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  public  apathy,  chronic  diseases 
have  by  tradition  been  given  little  prior- 
ity by  Federal  health  agencies,  although 
they  affect  many  more  Americans  than  do 
the  acute  di.seate.s.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  you  regarding  arthritis  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  1029.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  we  Americans  prefer  to  re- 
act to  crises,  rather  than  to  a  continuing 
need  for  Improved  health  care.  Thus,  the 
aging,  the  chronically  ill,  and  the  handi- 
capped become  second -cla.'is  citizens — 
shunted  aside  with  token  Federal  sup- 
port. 

In  a  chronic  disease,  such  as  arthritis 
with  which  over  17  million  Americans 
are  afflicted — one  in  every  four  fami- 
lies— there  is  no  crisis  point,  no  time 


at  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  can 
be  dramatically  reversed  and  the  patient 
returned  to  a  state  of  normalcy.  The 
chronic  disease  comes  to  stay,  often  for- 
ever. 

Can  anything  then  be  done  to  treat 
chronic  disease?  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Thanks  to  medical  research  and  to  the 
improved  use  of  newly  discovered  drugs. 

In  the  case  of  gout,  for  example,  which 
is  one  of  the  some  80  forms  of  arthritis, 
the  painful  swelling  and  inflammation 
can  be  alleviated  in  all  but  a  few  cases 
through  a  continuing  and  regular  treat- 
ment with  certain  prescribed  drugs.  And 
even  in  the  most  severe  form  of  arthri- 
tis, rheumatoid,  crippling  can  usually  be 
prevented  by  prompt  treatment  as  soon 
as  the  symptoms  are  properly  diagnosed. 

But  how  many  of  our  physicians  are 
properly  trained  to  diagnose  and  treat 
an  arthritic  patient?  There  are  only 
2.200  members  of  the  American  Rheuma- 
tism Association,  the  only  professional 
grouping  of  internists,  orthopedics,  pe- 
diatricians, physiatrists,  and  other  medi- 
cal specialists  with  special  training  and 
experience  in  the  rheumatic  diseases. 

If  the  treatment  of  the  17  million 
arthritics  were  to  be  left  to  the  "rheu- 
matologists."  therefore,  there  would  be 
one  specialist  for  every  7,725  arthritics. 
These  specialists,  like  others,  tend  to 
cluster  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  Nation  whsre  they  are  near  to 
clinical  research  facilities.  Few  special- 
ists are  to  be  found  in  the  less  populated 
sections  of  the  country  such  as  Arkansas. 
Yet,  Public  Health  Service  surveys  find 
arthritis  to  be  more  prevalent  in  rural 
than  in  urban  areas.  For  example,  in  this 
State  there  are  only  seven  rheumatolo- 
gists  and  an  estimated  180,000  arthritics. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  national  average  of 
one  rheumatologist  per  7,725  patients, 
which  is  sad  enough,  the  Arkansas  ratio 
is  one  rheumatologist  per  25,795  patients. 

Arkansas  is  very  fortunate  in  two  re- 
spects, that  is  it  has:  First,  a  very  active 
arthritis  foundation  chapter  with  a 
program  of  home  care  physical  therapy 
with  more  than  1,200  patients  receiving 
care;  and  second,  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Na- 
tional Arthritis  Hospital  in  Hot  Springs, 
a  hospital  designed  especially  for  the 
treatment  of  arthritis. 

There  is  no  Arthritis  Clinical  Research 
Center  in  Arkansas,  in  fact  there  are 
only  34  .such  special  centers  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  mnny  are  clustered  in  a  few  States 
.such  as  California.  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Massachucetts.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia. 

Federal  funding  of  arthritis  research 
h"s  onlv  recently  reached  SIO  inillioii 
annuary.  althousch  there  has  been  a  Na- 
tion-il  Institute  for  Arthritis  Bnd  Meta- 
bolic Diseases  since  1951.  The  t.itr.l  buic- 
et  cf  this  Institute  for  1972  is  over  SISO 
million  yet  only  slightly  over  $13  mil- 
lion goes  to  support  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  aithritis  and  the  rheu- 
matic di.seases. 

To  t!-y  to  h'^lp  make  up  th?  difference 
bet'veen  the  nted  for  a  greatlv  expanded 
research  and  training  program  and  for 
much  improved  patient  services,  the  Ar- 
thritis Foundation  was  established  In 
1949  to  bring  the  arthritics'  message  of 
need  to  the  American  public.  The  foun- 
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dations'  75  chapters,  Including  our  own 
in  Arkansas,  raise  over  $9  million  each 
year  for  local  and  national  research, 
training,  professional  and  public  educa- 
tion, clinics,  and  a  variety  of  patient  serv- 
ices. Without  this  public  support,  the 
plight  of  the  average  arthritic  in  this 
country  would  indeed  be  tragic.  Now, 
however,  there  is  hope  for  those  afflicted 
with  this  Nation's  No.  1  crippling  disease. 
There  is  a  beginning,  and  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for  that. 

Yet,  as  a  nation,  we  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  give  near  adequate  recognition  to 
the  serious  proportions  of  arthritis  which 
has  disabled  3^4  milion  Americans,  and, 
except  for  heart  and  respiratory  condi- 
tions, causes  more  work  absences  than 
any  other  disease.  It  is  time  that  such 
national  recognition  be  given  to  such  a 
major  health  problem. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  introduce 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1972,  a  resolution  for  a  National 
Arthritis  Month,  to  be  so  proclaimed  for 
the  month  of  May  1972,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  call  on  my  fellow 
Representatives  to  join  with  me  in  the 
support  ot  House  Joint  Resolution  1029 
and  to  jom  with  the  Arthritis  Fotmda- 
tion  in  the  fight  against  this  crippler — 
arthritis. 


CONGRESSMAN  ARCHER  ADVO- 
CATES PLAN  TO  REDUCE  CON- 
STRUCTION COSTS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr,  COLLINS  cf  Texas.  Mr.  Sp€aker, 
Congressman  Bill  Archer  of  Houston 
has  always  been  active  in  productivity 
plans  for  correcting  inflation.  Last 
Thursday  he  made  a  thought-provoking 
talk  to  the  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
As.sociated  Builders  and  Contractors  here 
in  Washington.  He  called  on  labor  to 
lead  the  way  by  relating  labor  rates  to 
increased  productivity  in  building.  This 
sound  approach  by  Congressman  Archer 
is  a  suggestion  that  merits  careful  con- 
sideration. The  following  is  Congress- 
man Archer's  speech: 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  meet  here  with  you  tonight 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  a  topic  of  mu- 
tual Interest,  the  need  for  repeal  of  the  long- 
outmoded  Davis-Bacon  Act.  As  you  know, 
last  year,  along  with  five  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House,  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
repeal  that  law.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
encouraged  by  a  demonstration  of  support 
from  around  the  country,  much  of  which,  I 
might  pdd,  has  come  from  members  of  ABC. 
Your  national  office  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  me  and  my  staff  In  this  matter.  But 
we  have  only  scratched  the  surface,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  convince  a  majority  in 
Congress  that  repeal  is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  all  Americans. 

Our  nation  Is  now  engaged  in  a  compli- 
cated effort  to  combat  the  evil  of  Inflation. 
But  unless  we  address  ourselves  to  the  under- 
lying causes,  we  will  continue  to  treat  only 
the  symptoms  of  the  Inflationary  spiral.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  the  mls-educatlon  of 
the  American  public  and  to  admit  openly  and 
frankly  that  the  chief  cause  of  runaway  In- 
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flatlon  (aside  from  continual  massive  deficit 
spending  by  the  federal  government)  Is  the 
monopoly  power  possessed  by  many  large 
labor  organizations.  It  must  be  recognized 
that,  as  In  the  case  with  most  monopolies. 
Including  those  In  business,  they  cannot 
exist  or  continue  without  the  assistance  and 
protection  of  government. 

The  January  17,  1972  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  contains  an  editorial  entitled. 
"Cross  Purposes  In  Construction."  Referring 
specifically  to  the  operation  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  the  editorial  says:  "Whiie  the  pay 
board  is  struggling  to  get  wages  under  con- 
trol, a  number  of  federal  laws  are  working 
effectively  to  push  wages  up.  It  isn't  exactly 
novel  for  the  government  to  be'working  at 
cross  purposes  but  this  instance  is  especially 
astonishing." 

•'Especially  astonishing"  Is  exactly  the  cor- 
rect phrase  to  use,  for  the  Irony  Is  that,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  construction  trades 
enjoy  the  highest  wages  of  all  industries, 
they' suffer  from  ihe  highest  unemployment 
rate.  During  1970.  unemployment  In  con- 
struction averaged  9.7  percent,  which  was 
about  twice  as  high  as  the  4.9  percent  level 
for  indtistry  as  a  whole.  I  understand  that 
unemployment  In  the  construction  Industry 
continues  to  linger  in  the  9  to  10  percent 
range.  As  Dr.  Howard  Kershner  points  out 
In  his  new  book.  Dividing  the  Wealth,  "When 
unions,  supported  by  government,  estab- 
lished rigid  wage  structtires  they  make  It 
impossible  for  the  more  highly  paid  workers 
to  offer  their  output  on  a  reciprocal  level 
to  less  weU  paid  men  to  whom  they  wish  to 
sell  their  goods.  Thus,  they  create  unem- 
ployment for  themselves." 

The  fact  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has 
operated  to  Inflate  construction  wage  rates 
above  their  fair  market  value  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Whatever  J'astlfication  that  may  have 
existed  for  the  passage  of  this  law  In  1931 
has  disappeared  with  changed  conditions 
over  the  years. 

As  ycu  know,  the  principal  stated  obectlve 
of  the  Act  was  to  protect  communities  from 
the  depressing  influence  of  lower  wages  at 
which  workmen  might  be  hired  elsewhere 
and  brought  into  the  communities  on  con- 
struction work.  The  objective  was  to  be  ac- 
complished through  contract  conditions  re- 
quiring payment  ^f  not  less  than  minimum 
wages  based  on  wages  prevailing  in  the  com- 
munities to  be  protected.  However,  the  lat- 
est report  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  iFstied  July  14,  1971  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  stated  In  part 
that  the  wage  rates  prescribed  by  the  La- 
bor Department  under  the  Act  "were  slg- 
niflcantly  higher  than  the  prevailing  wages 
In  the  areas  and  had  substantially  Increased 
the  cost  of  construction  borne  by  the  fed- 
eral government."  The  effect  Is  significant, 
as  the  total  dollar  amount  of  federally  fi- 
nanced contracts  reached  $28  billion  in  1970. 

The  Wage  Determination  Branch  of  the 
Labor  Department,  which  according  to  re- 
cent figures  has  127  authorized  employees, 
was  expected  to  determine  wage  rates  on 
some  59.000  contract  awards  totalling  about 
$.30  billion  In  value  during  1971. 

The  GAO  report  determined  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  consistently  engaged 
in  practices  which  have  resulted  In  increases 
In  the  cost  of  federally  supported  construc- 
tion. OAO's  reviews,  made  over  the  past 
decade  for  selected  construction  projects.  In- 
dicated that,  as  a  result  of  minimum  wages 
being  established  at  rates  higher  than  those 
actually  prevailing  In  the  area  of  the  project, 
construction  costs  Increased  5  to  15  percent. 
Well.  I  don't  have  to  relate  many  more  spe- 
cifics because  most  of  you  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  111  effects  of  Davis-Bacon.  How- 
ever. I  wotild  like  to  point  out  another  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Act  causes  the  government 
to  operate  at  cross  purposes  against  itself. 
In  a  recently  concluded  study  authorized  by 
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the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research,  Dr.  John  P.  Gould,  an 
eccnoniist  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  said, 
"High  prevailing  waige  determinations  ap- 
pear to  discourage  nonunion  contractors 
from  bidding  on  federal  construction.  ,  .  . 
This  means  that  nonunion  contractors  are 
le-ss  competitive  and  that  the  government 
has  to  pay  a  premivim  price  for  construction 
work,  and  that  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
unionized  construction  workers  Is  strength- 
ened substantially." 

Dr.  Gould  goes  on  to  demonstrate  In  some 
detail  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  would  tend 
to  cause  Inflation  even  if  local  wages  were 
accurately  reflected  In  the  determination  of 
prevailing  wages.  He  says.  "This  Is  because 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  per  se  may  alter  the 
market  structure  and  the  nature  of  com- 
petition in  the  industry." 

What  will  happen  In  the  Industry  without 
Davis-Bacon.'  We  can  look  at  a  recent  ex- 
ample, the  period  In  early  1971  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  temporarily  suspcded  the  law. 
Unfortunately,  the  suspension  lasted  only  a 
little  more  than  a  month.  But  the  reaction 
of  some  union  leaders  was  proof  that  the 
suspension  was  Indeed  operating  to  check  the 
upv.'ard  escalation  of  construction  wages.  In 
a  syndicated  column  on  April  10,  1971.  labor 
reporter  Victor  Rlesel  made  the  following 
comment:  "Why  the  sudden  anger?  'Well.  In 
one  New  England  city  some  operating  engi- 
neers' wages  had  been  sliced  from  about  86  50 
an  hour  to  .*3.50.  As  new  bids  were  coming  In 
after  the  Davis-Bacon  suspension,  contrac- 
tors were  cutting  their  wage  costs.  At  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  In  Ohio,  the  bid  on 
some  family  houblng  units  came  In  for  some 
5400,000  less.  At  some  projected  family  units 
In  Arizona,  the  bid  came  In  for  $50,000  less. 
At  a  proposed  sinrai  El  Paso.  Texas,  hospital 
the  bid  returned  S51.000  less  than  the  pre- 
vious bid.  These  were  but  symptoms — but 
there  were  liui.dreds  of  them." 

There  are  some  who  will  undoubtedly  say 
that  repeal  of  the  DavLs-Bacon  Act  Is  "anti- 
labor."  but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Inflation  hurts  us  all,  and  It  must  be 
brought  under  control.  Repeal  of  Davls- 
Bacou  Is  one  major  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
recent  efforts  in  lobbying  for  repeal.  I  hope 
that  you  will  continue  those  efforts.  Specifi- 
cally I  would  urge  you  to — 

Write,  or  visit,  your  Congressman  to  urge 
support  for  this  legislation; 

Write  to  all  Members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  urge  Im- 
mediate hearings  on  this  matter; 

Inform  your  employees  of  the  pitfalls  of 
Davis-Bacon;  after  all.  It  Is  their  jobs  which 
are  at  stake; 

And  lastly,  please  send  to  me  the  specifics 
of  any  ill  effects  caused  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  which  you  can  personally  testify  to. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  tonight,  for  without  the  support  of  per- 
sons such  as  yourselves,  we  could  not  hope  to 
achieve  anv  measure  of  success. 


ANDY  GENDRON  AWARDED  NA- 
TIONAL GOLD  ^7EDAL  FOR  PA- 
TRIOTISM BY  FREEDOMS  FOUN- 
DATION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    -NEW    JFRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT,  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  with  the 
deepest  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  oody  the  award  of 
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f  nd 


thq  Freedoms  Foundation  1971  Annual 

Washington  Gold  Medal  Award 

Patriotic  Activities  to  my  very  good 

Andrew  Gendron  of  my  hometown 

itman.  N.J. 

have  the  greatest  respect  for  Andy 
ron  who  is  known  to  his  community 
as  a  true  and  loyal  American,  and 
comment  upon  his  selection  of  the 
ejedoms  Foundation  Award  embodies 
ideal  to  which  we  should  all  aspire: 
■espect  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of 
g  an  American  and  will  continue  to  put 
1  every  effort  to  extol  and  defend  the 
virtues  of  this  country  and  our  free- 
I  '.vlU  as  vigorously  continue  to  work 
;he  Improvement  that  Is  always  possible 
y  society  so  our  children,  and  our  chll- 
s  children,  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  won- 
derflul  heritage  of  a  free  people  that  our  fore- 
t&tt.  ers  so  intelligently  conceived  and  fought 
to  attain. 
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r.  Speaker,  a  bit  of  the  background 

led  to  Andy  Gendron's  selection  for 

award  is  recited  in  the  following  ar- 

that    appeared     in     the    Pitman 


CeNDP.  ON  AW.^P.DED  ^'AT:O.N.^L  GOL3 
DAL  FOR  P.KTP.IOTIS:.:  BY  FP.EEDOMS 
UNDATION 

e  Freed.jrru  Foundation  a:  Valley  Forge 
Uiiced   this  week   that   Andrew  D    Gen- 

of    P.tman    was   selected    for    national 
rs  as  the  recipieiit  of  their  1971  Annual 
Wiihir.gton   Gold    Medal    Aw.'.rd    for 
ot:c  Activities. 

e  George  Washington  Gold  Medal  .\ward 
presented  to  Gendron  for  a  number  of 
:-::c  accompUshmer."^  in  1971  and  re- 
years.  The  nomination  consisted  of  a 
olio  of  his  vrltings.  speeches  and  related 
vements.  The  portfolio  was  submitted 
lary  Catherine  Gendron.  wife  of  the 
Is  recipient, 
e   portfolio   included    an    editorial    fea- 

m  the  Pitman  Review  titled,  "The  Most 
lerful  Freedom  of  All."  This  editorial 
on  the  U::ited  Fur.d  and  Freedom's 
n  Rule  .  ,  .  the  freedom  to  help  yot'.r 
iman  in  need."  The  editorial  was  also 
iitted  for  special  consideration  m  Gen- 
3  behalf  by  Walter  Sibley.  Executive 
tor  of  The  United  Fiuid  of  Gloucester 
ty 

n  a^ked  to  comnie.it  on  his  selection 
pien:  of  the  Freedoms  Foutidation 
Gsr.dron  said     "I  am  indeed  grateful 

.0  fortunate  as  to  have  lived  all  my 

1  so  wonderful  a  country  .  .  .  and  to  be 

by  an  institution  so  highly  respected 

great    leaders    and    people    of    this 


cred 

t  ne 
c  n." 
li 


y  Gendron  continued,  "I  respect  the 
ege  and  responsibility  of  being  an 
can  and  will  continue  to  put  forth 
effort  to  extol  and  defend  the  great 
!s  of  this  country  and  our  freed  Tm.  I 
•■igorously,  continue  to  work  for  the 
vement  that  is  always  possible  in  any 
y,  so  our  children,  and  our  children's 
•en.  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
ige  of  a  free  people  that  our  forefathers 
itelligently    conceived    and    fought    to 


dron  added  that  he  was  very  proud  to 

e  the  honor  because  "it   reully  means 

[  was  able,  m  some  .small  way,  to  help 

.my  fellowman  mjre  aware  and  appre- 

'  of  the  truly  great  privilege  we  enjoy 

zerLs  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Freedoms    Foundation    is    honoring 

n  for  "Patriotic  Activities,"  cited  his 

andmg  accomplLshment  in  helping  to 

.e   a   better   understanding  of  America 

mericans," 

Freedoms  Foundation  is  dedicated  to 
rlnciple  that  freedom  belongs  to  all 
^  "and  that  only  by  thoughts  and  acts 
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111  their  everyday  lives  can  the  American 
people  preserve  and  extend  their  liberty 
under  iaw." 

The  Foundation  was  established  at  Valley 
Forge  in  March  1949.  It  is  a  nonproht,  non- 
sectarian,  and  nonpolltieal  organization.  The 
Freedoms  Foundation  acts  to  encourage  all 
citizer.s  to  ".-peak  up  for  freedom"  through 
Its  National  and  School  Awards  program. 

Andrew  Gendron  is  an  executive  at  RCA 
Parts  and  Accessories,  where  he  Is  manager 
of  Accessories  Merchandising  He  Is  a  mem- 
oer  of  the  RCA  "P  and  As"  Management 
Club  Steering  Committee  and  a  recently  or- 
ganized Environmental  Committee.. 

Oe!idron  is  a  Pitman  Borough  Councilman 
and  President  of  the  Council.  In  addition,  he 
is  Director  of  Public  Safety  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  Police  Department.  Fire  De- 
partment. Ambulance  Corps.  Rescue  Squad, 
Court  Clerk  and  Building  Inspection. 

Gendron  Is  also  Deputy  Director  of  Public 
Property.  He  also  writes  a  "Public  Safety  At 
Work"  colum.n  which  appears  regularly  In 
the  Review. 

Andy  Gendron  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  United  Fund  of  Gloucester 
County.  In  1971,  Gendron  was  General  Cam- 
paign Chairman  for  the  United  Fund  in 
Gloucester  County. 

Gendron  was  recently  honored  by  the 
Southern  New  Jersey  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  his  "Service  to  Boy- 
hood." In  1970.  the  Elwood  Kindle  Post  No. 
49  of  the  American  Legion  selected  Gendron 
as  "Citizen  of  the  Year." 

Several  of  Crendron's  writings  have  been 
read  Into  the  Congressional  Record.  Gendron 
was  instrumental  In  developing  the  idea  for 
a  special  resolution  called  "F'reedom  with 
Responsibility"  In  addition  to  other  writings 
associated  with  the  "Appreciate  America" 
campaign, 

"I  win  particularly  cherish  the  Gold  Medal 
Award  because  it  was  made  by  a  distin- 
guished Jur,-  of  men  and  women  from 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  high  prin- 
ciples, loyalty  and  faith  in  the  American  way 
of  life."  Gendron  asserted.  "They  are  dedi- 
cated individuals  who  support  the  American 
credo  with  action  and  fervor.  I  respect  their 
aims  and  accomplishments  and  am  proud  to 
be  singled  out  by  so  honorable  a  group 
and  a  foundation  that  has  been  acclaimed 
and  held  in  high  esteem  for  its  patriotic  ob- 
jectives and  achievements  .  .  .  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge." 
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"COMMUNITY  CONCERN":  A 
BACKGROUND  REPORT 


IN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    Y  )RK 

HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  into  tiie  Record, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  an  out- 
standing example  of  volunteerism  at  the 
commimity  level  to  help  make  the  society 
we  all  live  in  better. 

'Community  Concern"  is  a  sincere  ex- 
pression of  five  individuals  who  care 
about  opening  up  the  availability  of  .serv- 
ices both  to  and  for  the  community. 

The  theme  of  the  report  is  indeed  a 
noble  and  worthy  concept.  As  the  re- 
port states: 

We  believe  It  absolutely  essential  that  the 
broadcast  possible  gra.ssroots  involvement  be 
developed. 

I  agree. 

I  know  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 


ested in  what  a  group  of  concerned  citi- 
zens is  doing  privately  in  cooperation 
with  Government. 

I  want  to  lend  my  support  to  this  proj- 
ect and  strongly  commend  these  individ- 
uals en  their  outstanding  efforts  on  be- 
half of  their  community. 

I  wish  them  success,  and  pledge  my 
best  efforts  to  work  with  them  for  the 
benefit  of  cur  community  and  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  report  on 
"Community  Concern"  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

CoMMUNrrY    Concern:    a    Background 
Report 

In  a  variety  of  ways,  the  lives  of  those  who 
live  in  the  Towns  of  Evans  and  Brant  run 
parallel  with  many  others.  With  others,  we 
share  similar  styles  of  labor  and  leisure  .  . 
similar  joys  and  frustrations  .  .  .  similar 
hopes  ar.d  dreams.  And.  with  others,  we  share 
a  certain  tearful r.e.=s.  generated  by  those  coa- 
tintnng  challenges  which  we  see  assaulting 
our  traditional  values. 

In  a  recent  survey,  leaders  of  our  com- 
munity listed  the  following  order  of  priority 
concerns: 

1.  Family  Breakdown. 

2    Drugs  among  youth. 

3.  Youthful  offenders. 

4.  Alcoholism. 

5  Marital  enrichment. 

As  you  will  recognize,  even  those  priority 
concerns  are  shared  by  others  .  .  .  and  the 
only  thing  that  makes  them  unique  .  .  .  the 
only  thing  that  sets  them  apart  as  being 
special  ,  .  .  Is  the  realization  that  they  are 
our  problems.  Others  may  have  similar  ones, 
but  these  are  ours  and  they  Influence  that 
context  within  which  we  are  attempting  to 
discover  meaning  .  .  .  within  which  we  are 
trying  to  raise  our  ciilldren,  nurture  our 
marriages,  and  spend  our  retirement  years. 

What  we've  said  so  far  Is  really  nothing 
new  .  .  .  we've  all  known  that  those  areas 
of  concern  exist  ...  we  all  know  that  from 
time  to  time  certain  groups  of  civic  minded 
Individuals  have  emerged  In  an  effort  to  do 
something  constructive  about  those  concerns. 
But,  If  we  take  a  realistic  look  at  the  situa- 
tion, with  full  appreciation  for  all  of  those 
efforts  that  have  thus  far  been  expended, 
certain  questions  become  obvious. 

1.  We  have  all  been  told  that  Erie  County 
has  a  variety  of  services  available  for  Its 
residents.  But  who  among  us  knows  the  cor- 
rect contact  to  make  to  a.seure  deliverance 
of  the  proper  service  at  the  moment  of  great- 
est need? 

2.  A  handful  of  Interested  citizens  may 
present  their  concerns  to  the  county,  but 
what  kind  of  pressure  can  they  realistically 
assert? 

3.  In  order  to  develop  and  coordinate  a 
meaningful  program  that  Is  both  therapeutic 
and  preventive,  a  full  time  effort  Is  required. 
Who  among  us  has  such  time  available? 

4.  We  have  been  told  that  County,  State, 
and  Federal  funds  exist  to  provide  meaning- 
ful programs  to  meet  community  needs.  But 
those  funds  can  only  be  released  to  legally 
incorporated  groups  which  have  been  specif- 
ically authorized  to  deliver  designated  serv- 
ices, but  where  among  us  is  there  such  a 
group? 

5.  All  of  us  are  aware  that  a  united  effort 
has  more  hopw  of  being  effective  than  does 
an  Individualistic  one,  so  wouldn't  a  coordi- 
nated effort  be  advantageous? 

In  addition  to  those  questions,  a  survey, 
conducted  In  our  area  in  the  Spring  of  1970 
by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  the  Erie 
County  I>epartment  of  Mental  Health,  clear- 
ly indicated  that  community  leaders  felt  a 
real  need  for  a  community  mental  health 
center  that  would  be  "Readily  accessible  to 
the  people  of  the  community;  and  that  would 
be    staffed    by    professionals    and    neighbor- 
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hood  trained  para-professlonals.  The  para- 
professlonals  were  seen  as  an  Important  link 
between  the  professionals  and  the  people 
seeking  counseling  services.  Easy  communi- 
cation with  those  that  seek  help  from  a  com- 
munity health  center  was  felt  to  be  Im- 
portant if  the  center  is  to  maintain  a  repu- 
tation in  the  conununity  as  a  place  where 
real  help  is  offered  .  .  ." 

Out  of  those  questions  and  concerns,  a 
focus  developed  on  the  need  for  a  legally 
authorized  Incorporation  to  provide  "on  the 
scene  "  assistance  through  a  co-ordinated  ef- 
fort under  the  guidance  of  a  full  time  staff. 
Consequently,  the  following  men  began  meet- 
ing m  the  early  summer  (1971)  to  develop 
a  plan  of  action; 

Pastor  Donald  F.  Anderson  (Chairman), 
Holy  Cross  Lutheran   Church,   Farnham. 

Mr.  David  A,  Burchett,  Assistant  Suj>erln- 
tendent.  Lake  Shore  Central  Schools. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Corgett,  Field  Representative, 
Erie  County  Migrant  Committee, 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Horwood,  Superintendent 
of  Institutional  Care  and  After  Care.  Erie 
County  Family  Court,  Village  Justice,  Farn- 
ham. 

Mr.  Carl  F.  Ulmer,  President,  Evans  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Angola. 

With  the  legal  assistance  of  Mr.  Phillip 
Brothman,  this  group  has  now  been  incor- 
porated by  the  State  of  New  York  under  the 
corporate  title  of  Community  Concern  of 
Evans  and  Brant.  Netv  York.  Incorporated 
as  a  not  for  profit  corporation  to  "by  a 
community-based  effort  .  .  .  provide  a  help- 
ing relationship  to  persons  In  social  or  emo- 
tional stress  and.  In  conjunction  therewith, 
to  perform  such  services  as  family  unit  coun- 
selling with  adul's,  youth,  and  children,  crisis 
counseling  and  referral  services,  ,  .  ." 

To  be  more  specific.  Community  Concern 
sees  its  function  as  five  fold: 

1  To  provide  such  training  opportunities 
as  arc  requested  by  existing  groups  In  our 
community  so  that  their  expertise  In  dealing 
with  individuals  can  be  developed. 

2.  To  develop  additional  programs  to  bet- 
ter enable  our  community  to  express  its  con- 
cern for  its  own. 

3.  To  provide  opportunities  for  community 
self  help  groups  to  meet  under  the  guidance 
of  an  enabler. 

4.  To  function  In  an  advocacy  role  and  to 
develop  additional  advocacy  groups  focused 
on  matters  of  community  or  individual  con- 
cern. 

5.  To  act  as  a  central  referral  and  coordi- 
nating agency  between  our  community  and 
existing  governmental  programs  so  that  a 
more  rapid  deliverance  of  service  can  be 
provided. 

No  one  Is  more  sensitive  than  are  the  In- 
corporators that  at  the  present  time,  their 
incorporation  title,  i.e.  Community  Concern, 
Is  at  best  a  misnomer.  At  the  present  time, 
It  is  an  expression  of  five  Individuals  who 
care  about  opening  up  the  availability  of 
services  both  to  and  for  the  community. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  broadest  possible  base  of  grass  roots 
Involvement  be  developed.  Because  of  this 
concern,  every  possible  attempt  Is  being  made 
to  contact  every  organization  In  our  geo- 
graphic area,  to  share  with  them  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do,  and  to  urge  them  to 
nominate  a  representative  from  their  organi- 
zation to  serve  on  a  Community  Advisory 
Board. 

The  purpose  of  this  Community  Advisory 
Board  will  be  to  reflect  the  composite  of  the 
community,  to  meet  on  a  periodic  basis,  to 
renew  request  for  program  assistance  and 
developments  and  to  thus  assure  that  the 
concerns  of  the  community  will  not  only  be 
heard  but  will  be  met.  An  additional  func- 
tion of  those  who  would  serve  on  such  an 
advisory  board  would  be  to  channel  Infor- 
mation back  to  those  organizations  which 
Vbey  represent. 
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We  bellevs  that  in  such  a  development,  our 
combined  focus  will  become  more  clear,  our 
awareness  of  present  and  imp>ending  needs 
can  be  sensitized,  our  pooling  of  Insights  can 
be  creatively  utilized  in  enhancing  our  life 
together.  If  such  a  concern  can  emerge  and 
be  co-ordinated,  our  present  thinking,  which, 
of  course.  Is  open  for  negotiations,  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  following  staff  positions 
need  to  be  filled. 

A  full  time  administrator  who  can  serve  as 
a  facilitator  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
munity support  system  that  can  be  reflective 
of,  and  address  Itself  to,  matters  of  com- 
munity concern.  It  would  be  preferable  if. 
In  addition  to  strong  administrative  skills, 
this  individual  would  have  expertise  as  an 
enabler  who  could  offer  training  se.'sions  to 
community  paraprofesslonals  and  volunteers. 

A  second  full  time  staff  position  would  be 
filled  by  one  who  would  concentrate  his  her 
efforts  on  enabling  meaningful  concern  to 
be  expressed  to  youth  and  family  related 
Issues.  We  believe  that  the  focus  of  this  stall 
person  sliould  be  on  assisting  those  who 
haxe  expressed  a  need  for  help  .  .  .  and  that 
such  assistance,  if  it  is  to  be  viable,  must 
maintain  the  strictest  of  confidentiality. 

A  third  full  time  .staff  position  would  be 
filled  by  one  who  would  be  able  to  assist 
area  school  officials,  clergy,  etc.  as  well  as 
individuals  to  relate  to  proper  county  serv- 
ices that  could  be  helpful  in  specific  situa- 
tions. An  additional  responsibility  would  be 
to  assist  the  community  to  develop  ways 
(such  as  FISH  and  advocacy  groups)  in 
which  it  can  express  its  concern  for  its  own. 

Such  a  program  will,  of  course,  nece.ssitale 
funding.  But  here,  too,  certain  possibilities 
are  being  explored.  The  Upper  New  York 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
has  already  guaranteed  a  grant  of  $7,000.00 
seed  money  which  will  be  available  in  1972. 
As  a  participant  with  two  other  similar 
groups  .  ,  .  one  In  Collins  North  Collins  and 
one  in  SpringviUe.  Community  Concern, 
thi'ough  Gowanda  State  Hospital  has  applied 
for  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  uf 
Mental  Health. 

Discussions  are  presently  under  way  with 
the  Erie  County  Department  of  Mental 
Health  in  an  effort  to  obtain  their  approval 
of  our  proposed  program  so  that  they  can 
match,  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis',  the 
moneys  that  are  locally  raised.  It  is  al.so  pos- 
sible that  through  their  connections.  Town. 
Village,  and  School  officials  might  be  able 
to  open  up  some  additional  possibilities  for 
funding. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  there  may  well 
be  at  least  some  private  citizens  who  may 
wish  to  make  personal  contributions.  Some 
organizations  may  wish  to  do  the  same. 

We  believe  that  this  program  can  become 
a  reality  and  can  be  In  operation  by  early 
fall  of  1972  But,  if  that  Is  to  emerge,  we 
need  your  interest.  It's  our  community  ,  .  . 
and  It  will  be  and  become  exactly  what  we 
want  it  to  be. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  include  in  the  Con- 
GRESSI0N.1L  Record  the  winning  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest  speech  from  the 
State  of  Califoimia.  The  winning  speech 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gary  Sterling  Ness, 
of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district  and  a  .senior  at 
Clairmont  High  School.  All  of  us  in  San 
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Diego  are  very  proud  of  Gary  and  1  am 
happy  to  .share  with  niy  House  colleagues 
his   thought-provoking   speech,   entitled 
"My  Responsibility  to  Freedom"; 
My  Responsibility  to   Freeoom 
(By  Gary  S.  Ness) 

Do  I  have  a  responsibility  to  freedom? 
Maybe  not.  Maybe  I  can  Ignore  my  heritage 
and  let  the  government  tell  me  Im  free. 
Maybe  the  rights  and  privileges  I  have  now 
can  never  be  taken  away  from  me  by  anyone. 
Maybe.  That's  an  extremely  dangerous  word. 
And  in  this  case  It's  wrong. ' 

What  would  happen  If  I  or  anyone  chose 
to  ignore  their  heritage,  their  rights  and 
privileges^  Probably  the  (;>.'vernment  they 
:ived  under  would  tell  them  they  were  "free". 
And  they  would  be.  But  they'd  be  free  In 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word  Because  they'd 
be  free  frcm  decisions.  Decisions  like  where 
to  live,  where  to  work,  and  what  to  learn. 
They'd   be  free  alright.  But  what   freedom! 

The  "freedoms"  that  those  people  would 
be  given  would  be  freedoms  from  duties  and 
responsibilities;  but  that  type  of  freedom  Is 
freedom  from  liberty,  honor,  and,  believe  It 
or  not.  from  freedom  itself.  I'm  certain  that 
what  I've  Just  said  Is  ambiguous,  but  before 
you  judge  it  iet  me  explain  my  beliefs 

First,  v.iiat  Is  freedom?  Above  all.  freedom 
is  responsibility.  Responsibility  to  yourself. 
to  protect  your  inalienable  rights  that  are 
guaranteed  you  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

But  freedom  Is  also  responsibility  to  others. 
The  responsibility  of  protecting  other  peo- 
ples rights.  &s  well  as  our  own.  Why  protect 
other's  rights?  One  example  can  be  found  In 
t!.e  statement  of  ;\  man  released  from  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp  after  the  fall  of  the 
Third  Reich.  This  is  his  story. 

"First  they  came  to  get  the  Jews,  but  that 
didn't  bother  me  because  I  wasn't  a  Jew. 
Then  the;,-  came  to  pet  some  (.f  the  devout 
Catholics,  but  that  didn't  really  concern  me 
because  I  wasn't  a  Catholic.  Th.?n  they  came 
to  take  the  Protestants  and  I  pleaded  for 
lielp,  but  no  one  was  left  to  help  me." 

That  story  shows  how  we  must  protect  our 
freedom  Sure,  we  could  recognize  liberties 
and  rights  Just  for  ourselves,  but  taking  all 
the  privileges  we  want  for  ourselves  would 
sooner  or  later  damage  someone  else's  rights; 
and  then  what  would  happen  when  someone 
came  to  take  away  our  rights?  Then,  Just 
like  the  man  in  the  concentration  camp, 
there  wouldn't  be  anyone  left  with  the  right 
to  help  us. 

The  United  States  was  founded  on  the  ideal 
of  freedom  as  responsibility.  We  have  free- 
dom of  the  press  providing  the  publisher 
takes  the  responsibility  of  printing  material 
tha':  wont  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people  who  will  be  exposed  to  it.  We  have 
freedom  of  speech,  but  only  when  the  speaker 
accepts  the  responsibility  of  not  slandering 
other  people's  opinions  and  ideas  merely  be- 
cause he  doesn't  agree  with  them.  We  have 
the  freedom  to  pursue  happiness  In  our  own 
way.  but  only  wiien  the  person  seeking  hap- 
pine:ss  accepts  Ihe  responsibility  of  respecting 
other  peoples  right.--  at  the  same  time. 

All  the  rights  and  freedoms  given  to  us  by 
the  Constitution  are  based  on  one  premise; 
the  premise  that  the  people  who  have  those 
rights   will   be  mature,  responsible  citizens. 

We,  as  responsible  citizens,  must  work  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  ourselves  and  our 
fellou  -citizens.  How  do  we  do  it?  The  answer 
is  in  the  subject  of  this  speech.  Responsi- 
bility 

We  ran  show  our  responsibility  by  show- 
In.g  our  concern.  We  can  tell  our  opinions  to 
our  elected  officials  and  see  that  the  govern- 
ment suits  our  needs  through  our  power  of 
voting.  We  can  respect  other  people  and  their 
rights;  the  same  rights  we  have.  We  can  work 
within  and  for  our  government,  through  our 
laws. 
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Throughout  my  speech  I've  referred  mostly 
to  "we".  The  subject  was  "My  Respo:isiblllty 
to  Freedrim".  But,  -vhat  I've  said  Is  valid  be- 
rause  it  applies  to  me.  you,  and  every  citizen 
cvho  •Aill  iaear  the  respor.slbiltty  of  freedom. 

I've  stated  our  responsliiUiry  to  freedom. 
Our  responsibility  that  is  freedom. 


PERSECUTION  WITHIN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per.-ecu- 
ion  of  intellectual?  in  the  Soviet  Union 
vho  dare  to  stand  up  in  defen.-e  cf  the 
luman  and  con.-titutional  right.-?  of  the 
jeople  of  the  Ukraine  is  not  well  docu- 
nented  in  the  \Ve.?t.  During  the  week  of 
January  10.  the  Ukrainian  KGB  as;ain 
iisplayed  their  callou-  disregard  for  hu- 
nan  rights  by  rounding  up  19  prominent 
■Jkrainian  intellectual.-.  Their  "crime" 
s  that  thcv  had  couraceou-ly  de- 
nanded  that  the  Soviet  rei-ime  a'oide  by 
ts  o'.\n  laws  in  the  Ukraine, 

A  concerned  and  articulate  constituent 
(if  nune.  Mr.  Paul  Nedwell  of  Poughkeep- 
iie.  N.Y.,  has  long  been  a  vocal  opponent 
(if  such  activities  m  the  Soviet  Union. 
l^cently  Mr.  Nedwell  has  written  to 
;  'eter  Shelest,  First  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
ral  Committee  of  the  Commiunist  recent 
ict  of  suppre,ision  in  the  Ukraine.  In 
lus  letter  Mr.  Nedwell  very  perceptively 
;)oints  out  that  the  Soviet  policy  is.  in 
leality,  nothing  more  than  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  tide  of  national  re- 
liirth  of  the  Ukraine  nation  by  branding 
2,5  criminal;  all  those  with  the  courage 
to  speak  u-3  ;n  defense  of  basic  human 
ipghts. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Ned- 
', -ell's  letter. 

POrCHKEXPSIE,  N.Y., 

February  2,  1972. 
I^ETER  Shelest, 

I'irst  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 

the  Commuriist  Party  of  Ukraine,  Central 

Committee       Building,       Ordzhonikidze 

Street,  Kiev.  Vkr.  S.S.R. 

Dear  Fihst  Secretart  Peter  Shelest:  The 

Tfecent  news  from  Ukraine  that  19  Ukrainian 

ite'.loctuals  had  been  arrested  'ov  -he  l,'kr:.;n- 

lU   KGB  during'   ths  vse-:k    -f   -'a-^.uary    10th 

li  Kiev  and  Lvlv  for  the  "crime"  of  courage- 

c  usly  standing  In  defense  of  the  human  and 

constitutional  rights  of  the  Ukrainian  people 

1  as  aroused  the   Indignation  of  the  entire 

Ukrainian  Community  In  the  West  and  has 

stirred  Ukrainians  young  and  old  to  protest 

£eal:ist  this  new  act  of  repression  In  Ukraine. 

'^'hese  19  men — among  whom  are  numbered 

^yachesIav  Chornovll.  Ivan  Svltlychny,  Ivan 

I^yuba    and    Evhen    Sverstluk,    names    well 

nown  to  many  In  the  West — acting  through 

droper    Soviet    channels,    simply    demanded 

lat  the  Soviet  authorities  In  Ukraine  abide 

y  their  own  laws  and  that  they  respect  the 

uman    and    constitutional    rights    of    the 

tJkralnlan  people.  And  what  was  the  reply  of 

ie   Soviet   authorities   to    their    legitimate, 

ar,d    entirely   lawful,    demands?    Arrest   and 

Imprisonment  1 

Discarding  all  show  of  genuine  Justice,  the 
3ovlet  authorities  In  Ukraine  are  attempting 
l:i  vain  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  national  re- 
t  irth  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  by  throwing 
I;  ito  prison  all  those  who  would  dare  to  stand 
1  1  defense  of  their  own  people's  human  and 
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constitutional  rights.  And  to  all  who  would 
question  the  justice  of  their  actions,  they 
merely  reply  that  these  defenders  of  the 
rights  of  man  are  mere  "criminals."  You 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  words  of  another 
persecuted  Ukrainian  Intellectual,  Valentyn 
Moroz,  written  in  his  recent  statement,  "In- 
stead of  a  Last  Plea."  which  was  presented 
to  the  court  during  his  second  Illegal  trial  In 
Ukrslne,  In  this  s'atement  More?  said: 

"You  persist  iu  repeating  that  those  who 
are  In  prliion  are  Ju^t  criminals.  You  close 
your  eyes  and  act  as  though  there  were  no 
problem.  Ver."  well.  'With  such  an  unwise 
assumption  you  might  be  able  to  last  for  per- 
haps ten  more  years.  But  what  then?  The  new 
processes  i;i  Ukraine  aiid  all  over  the  Soviet 
Union  are  Ji;st  beginning.  The  rebirth  of 
Ukraine  is  not  yet  a  mass  phenomenon,  but 
do  not  'D€  quick  to  rejoice.  It  will  not  always 
be  that  way,  i:i  an  era  of  total  literacy,  when 
there  are  800,000  students  In  Ukraine  and 
everyone  owils  a  radio,  every  social  phenom- 
enon becomes  %  mass  phenomenon.  Is  It  pos- 
sible vou  do  not  understand  that  you  will 
soon  have  to  deal  with  social  trends  on  a  mass 
scaled  Tlie  new  processes  are  only  betjinning, 
and  your  repressions  have  already  ceased  to 
be  eiTective,  What  will  happen  ne.^it?" 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  restore  the  reign  of 
justice  In  Ukraine.  It  Is  not  too  late  to  re- 
nounce the  outdated  politics  of  repression. 
But  there  is  only  one  way  out  for  the  Soviet 
regime  in  Its  present  precarious  situation. 
.■\nd  for  some  eiillghtenmeat  on  this  one  way 
out,  you  would  again  do  well  to  note  Moroz's 
words  In  his  above-mentioned  statement. 
Touching  on  this  one  way  out,  Moroz  WTOte: 

"There  is  only  one  way  out:  renounce  the 
outdated  p>olitics  of  repression  and  find  new 
forms  of  coexistence  with  the  new  trends 
which  have  already  anch"red  fuenxselves  Ir- 
revocably iu  our  life.  Such  Is  reality.  They 
have  appeared  without  asking  permlsalcn  to 
do  so  and  have  generated  new  clrctmistances 
which  demand  a  new  approach.  For  persons 
called  upon  to  handle  governmental  matters 
there  is  enough  to  think  about," 

I  herein  protest  agalr.st  the  Illegal  actions 
of  the  Soviet  authorities  In  arresting  these 
19  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  and  appeal  to  you, 
In  the  name  of  justice,  to  restore  freedom  to 
these  men,  and  also  their  former  jobs.  If  not, 
your  regime  will  only  be  weakened  a  little 
more  by  the  righteous  Indignation  you  arouse 
m  the  Ukrainian  masses  by  your  actions  in 
regard  to  these  honest  men. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Nedwell. 
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THE  CHirJA  TRIP 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

op    NBW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr   FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 

T  H-u.-ewi-ight.  president  of  the  Retail 
Clerk-^  Internnticnal  Union  and  editor  of 
it.?  publication,  the  Adv-cate,  commented 
in  the  March  editioii  about  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  China. 

Mr.  Housewright  urges  Americans  to 
be  patient  and  not  to  expect  miracle.s 
from  the  China  trip  and  the  scheduled 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  fully  support 
the  points  made  in  Mr,  Housewright's 
edito.-ial  and  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Mr.  Nixon:   We  Salute  Your  Journey  East 

As  I  write  this  editorial.  President  Nixon 
is  making  history.  His  trips  to  China  and 
Rus.<!a  are  perhaps  the  mo.st  dramatic  events 
in  his  years  as  President,  and  I  hope  they 
lend  to  his  most  surceK,sful  accomplishments. 


The  stakes  are  extraordinarily  high,  for 
the  trips  may  well  presage  a  new  period  la 
mternatlcnal  relations,  one  where  the  peoples 
in  our  troubled  world  can  breathe  more 
fre:.-iy. 

President  Nixon  realizes  how  crucial  yet 
how  difficult,  is  this  task.  The  news  com- 
mentators, unusually  impressed  by  his 
meticulous  preparation  for  the  trips,  reported 
him  .•spending  many  hours  studying  the  in. 
tricacies  of  Smo-Soviet  politics]  He  plowed 
through  the  transcripts  of  the  Kissmger- 
Chou  En-lai  conversations,  and  Innnersed 
himself   in   a   mountain    of   briefing   papers. 

So  he  went  forth  prepared.  And  without 
illusions. 

However,  many  Americans  may  be  so  swept 
up  in  the  drama  that  their  expectations  be- 
come impossible  to  meet.  This  will  be  un- 
fortunate fcr.  I  fear,  hard  world  realities  are 
.sure   to  deflate  fanciful   expectations. 

Let  us  remember  what  the  President  Is 
attempting.  As  he  said  In  his  State  of  the 
World  message.  "There  has  been  virtually 
no  contract  between  Mainland  China  and 
the  American  people  for  two  decades. '•  Re- 
lations with  Russia  of  course  existed,  but 
they  too  have  been  remote  and  strained. 

Indeed,  for  all  his  vaunted  ablUty  in  the 
international  field,  President  Nixon  would 
need  superhuman  finesse  to  show  Immediate, 
significant  and  tangible  results  from  the 
China  trip. 

The  President  is  more  hopeful  about  his 
visit  to  Russia,  but  again  I  urge  people  to 
be  patient. 

In  fact,  in  their  very  nature  the  trips  must 
produce  some  good.  They  open  up  lines  of 
communication,  and  more  Importantly,  they 
create  face-to-face  relationships.  These  are 
Intangibles,  so  hard  to  measure  or  get  ex- 
cited about,  yet  so  necessary  to  ease  interna- 
tional tensions. 

And  this  goes  to  the  core  of  our  support 
for  the  trips.  As  James  Reston  pointed  out, 
even  a  slight  easing  of  world  tensions  makes 
the  President's  gambit,  In  Reston's  words, 
"a  useful  journey." 

■VVe  would  put  It  more  strongly. 

All  of  man's  hopes  and  achievements  have 
been  marred  In  the  past  two  decades  by  a 
terrible  background  threat,  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

It  Is  to  Mr.  Nixon's  credit  that  he  Is  griisp- 
Ing  a  chance  to  ease  this  danger,  for  as  he 
has  said.  "Contact  now  might  help  avert  a 
disastrous  catastrophe  later." 

So  we  salute  the  journey  East  and  wish  the 
President  success  In  the  quest  we  all  seek 
together:  world  peace. 


STRIP  MINE  BILL  HAS  TEETH 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  February 
29.  1972,  is.sue  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio.  Daily 
News,  carried  a  column  by  its  outdoors 
editor  Dave  Bowring  on  strip  mining  leg- 
Lslation,  H.R.  12443,  introduced  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  Congressman  John 
D.  DiNGELL,  of  Michigan. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Bowring's 
thoughts  with  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  include  the  text  of  his  column  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Strip   Mine   Bill   Has  Teeth 
(By  Dave  Bowring) 

Not  everybody  has  his  finger  In  the  coal 
mining  pie. 

At  least  not  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell  (D- 
Mloh.),  whose  HR  12443  presently  awaits  the 
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pleasure   of    the   House    Committee    on    In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs, 

The  bill  reveals  a  loss  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  federal  government  In  waiting  for 
Individual  states  to  enact  and  enforce  effec- 
tive legislation  governing  the  reclamation  of 
strip  mined  lands  In  the  U.S. 

Rep.  Dingell's  bill,  In  brief,  calls  for  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  before  and  after  mining  has 
taken  place.  The  legislation  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  draw  up  "a 
national  plan  for  the  restoration  of  all  lands 
In  the  United  States  upon  which  any  strip 
mine  operation  has  been  or  Is  being  carried 
out,"  The  plan  would  control  the  minimiza- 
tion of  adverse  effects  on  the  environment, 
and  require  that  mined  lands  be  returned  to 
"their  condition  prior  to  the  date  which  any 
such  mining  operation  began." 

You  can't  ask  for  plainer  language  than 
that. 

Should  the  bill  pass,  no  owner  or  operator 
of  a  mine  not  covered  by  an  Interior- 
approved  reclamation  plan,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  coal  In  Interstate  commerce. 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  purchase,  or  acquire  by  con- 
demnation, any  stripped  lands  -provided  (1) 
no  plan  for  restoration  of  those  lands  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  the 
lands  are  covered  by  an  approved  plan,  but 
the  owner  or  operator  does  not  comply  with 
the  plan. 

The  Secretary  is  also  plven  authority  to 
restore  any  unreclaimed  land,  and  to  assess 
the  owner  or  onerntor  the  fair  market  valtie 
for  ."^uch  restoration.  Such  la'  d  would  then 
b?come  wildlife  aiid  recreation  lands  under 
state  or  federal  administration. 

In  a  letter  to  this  wTlter.  Rep.  Dlnfell  ex- 
plai'i'd  his  rea<^ons  for  submitting  the  bill. 
"Th?  inter.t  of  mv  legislation  Is  that  mine 
operators  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  cost 
of  restoring  strip  mined  lands  as  a  cost  of 
dolnc  business.  Unless  they  undertake  to  do 
so  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  operator  would  not 
be  a')Ii2  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  In  Interstate 
comm->rre.  any  coal  or  other  material  cb- 
talntd  from  his  mine." 

R'JH,  Dlngell  continued,  "After  consider- 
able reflection  upon  the  need  to  be  able  to 
utilize  our  natural  resotirces  In  accordance 
with  sound  environmental  principles,  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  program  along 
the  lines  proposed  In  my  bill  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest," 

Ohio  should  support  HR  12443  fully,  but 
It  won't,  No»  while  Hanna  Coal  Co,  president 
Ralph  W,  Hatch  Insists  Hanna  will  have  to 
shtit  down  cpfratlons  If  the  "tough"  strip 
mine  bill  Is  rot  watered  down  to  the  point 
where  profit  margins  for  stripped  coal  re- 
main unchanged. 

Not  wM'.e  a  state  sen.ator  indicted  for  il- 
legal strip  mining  on  national  forest  land 
serves  on  a  setiate  committee  hearing 
amendments  for  that  "tough"  bill. 

And  not  while  Dally  News-tested  strip 
mine  ponds,  called  "sweet  water  reservoirs" 
by  their  cr'^ator.  tests  out  at  an  acid  pH 
below  3,0,  The  pond  In  point  is  nenr  Mc- 
Arthur.  O,,  but  Is  tj-plcal  of  such  impound- 
ments  throughout    so'nheastern   Ohio, 

Rep.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (D-Colo.)  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs committee.  Rep  Asplnall  has  a  long 
history  In  giving  such  legislation  as  Rep, 
Dlnecll's  every  bit  of  non-support  he  can 
mu;-,ter. 

It  is  not  likely  HR  12443  will  pa.=s  the  com- 
nilt'-'e  at  least  not  as  proposed.  There  must 
be  loopholes,  or  the  bili  will  be  pigeon-holed 
to  dl^  a  natural  death. 

But  those  wishing  to  see  O!  lo  and  the 
entire  country  benefit  can  wTlte  to  Reps. 
Wayne  Asplnall.  John  P,  Savior,  or  any  of 
the  37  other  representatives  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  committee  volclne  sup- 
Dort.  There  are  no  Ohloans  on.  the  commit- 
tee. 
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.Addics?  yo-ir  letter,-  to  either  Rep,  John 
D,  Dlngell.  or  the  above-named  individuals 
Care  of  the  US,  House  of  Represjntatlves, 
Washington.  D,C,  20515. 

Lets  make  mine  reclamation  more  than 
just  "lipstick  on  a  corpse." 


MONTEREY  PARK  CLERK  AP- 
POINTED TO  ELECTION  LAW  AD- 
VISORY  COMMITTEE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  the  Nation  has  been  crying 
out  for  reform  in  our  election  laws.  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  in  my  own  State  of 
California  the  legislature  has  decided  to 
do  something  about  it  and  has  established 
a  joint  committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
California  Elections  Code,  together  with 
a  select  advisory  committee  to  aid  the 
joint  committee  in  its  efforts. 

I  am  even  more  proud  that  one  of  my 
constituents  Laurie  McMillan,  the  city 
clerk  of  Monterey  Park,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  a  member  of  that  ad- 
visory committee. 

Mrs.  McMillan  becomes  one  of  four 
city  clerks  to  serve  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee— there  are  477  city  clerks  in  cities 
throughout  California.  The  committee 
also  includes  the  State  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  California. 

Qualifications  used  in  selecting  mem- 
bers include:  Integrity,  knowledgeable 
experience,  education,  length  of  service 
in  office,  honesty,  intellect,  profession- 
alism, and  qualifications  based  upon 
service  in  matters  of  election  legislation 
and  administration. 

It  is  an  honor  for  Monterey  Park  and 
the  29th  Congressional  District  to  have 
Laurie  McMillan  serving  in  this  very  im- 
portant and  vital  capacity.  I  am  attach- 
ing two  newspaper  articles  that  give  ad- 
ditional information  on  the  task  of  this 
committee  and  on  the  experience  and 
affiliations  of  Mrs.  McMillan: 
[From  the  Monterey  Park  (Calif,)  Progress] 
City  Clerk  Named  to  Committee 

City  Clerk  Laurie  McMlUen  has  been 
appointed  by  Senator  Mervyn  M,  Dymally 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Joint 
Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  Elec- 
tions Code. 

During  the  1971  Session,  the  California 
Legislature  established  a  Joint  Committee  to 
revise    the    California    Elections   Code, 

An  Advlsorv  Committee  was  established  to 
aid  the  Joint  Committee  In  its  deliberations, 

COMPOSITION 

The  statewide  committee  is  comprLsed  of 
19  appointees,  four  of  whom  are  City  Clerks 
from  a  field  of  477  City  Clerks  In  the  state 
Mrs.  McMlllen  Is  the  only  Clerk  from  a 
general  law  city  and  will  represent  this 
segment  of  municipal  government. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  Include 
State  Attorney  General  Evelle  Younger  and 
Secretary  of  State  Edmund  Brown,  Jr, 

Joint  committee  members  are  Senator 
Mervyn  M.  Dymally,  chairman;  Senators 
Dennis  E.  Carpenter  and  Arlen  Gregorio. 
Assemblymen  William  L-  Brown,  Jr.,  Paul 
Priolo  and  Henry  A    Waxman. 

Mrs,  McMlllen  said,  "to  be  selected  for 
appointment  on  this  committee  Is  Indeed  a 
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high  honor  and  a  privilege,  not  cnly  for  me 
personally,  but  to  my  City  of  Monterey  Park 
and  its  citizens. 

"I  shall  be  proud  to  serve  on  this  august 
body  and  dedica'ed  towards  making  con- 
tributions which  will  assist  legislative  deter- 
minations for  the  revision  of  the  California 
Elections  Code. 

STUDY    FACTS 

The  Committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  ascertain,  study  and  analyze  all  facts 
relating  to  the  revision  of  the  elections  code. 

OFFICES 

City  Clerk  McMillen  holds  affiliations  and 
office  with  the  following  organizations: 

Director,  Southern  California  City  Clerk's 
A.>=sociatlon:  Editor.  "A  Matter  of  Record." 
•So.  Calif.  Citv  Clerk's  Assn  tabloid;  Charter 
Secretarv.  California  State  Association  of 
Local  Elected  OfBcials;  Political  Activity 
Committeewoman.  International  Institute  of 
Munic.pal  Clerks. 

Vice-chairman.  Legislative  Action  Com- 
mittee. .So.  Calif.  City  Clerk's  Assn.;  sole  City 
Clerk  representative  to  the  County  Clerks' 
Association  and  the  Joint  City  and  County 
Legislative  Action  Committees;  8th  term  on 
the  League  of  California  Cities  Election  City 
Clerk's  Handbook  Revision  Committee,  with 
the  special  assignment  of  revising  and  re- 
writing the  chapter  relating  to  elections:  Sc. 
Calif  City  Clerk  s  Association  liaison  repre- 
sentative'to  the  California  State  Leglslattire: 
and  a  Deputy  Registrar  of  Voters. 
Clerk   Gains   State   Post 

City  Clerk  Laurie  McMillen  has  been  ap- 
pointed bv  Senator  Mervyn  ^I-  Dymally  to 
the  Advlsorv  Committee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  the  Revision  of  the  Elections  Code. 

During  the  1971  session,  the  California 
L-'gislature  established  a  joint  committee  to 
revise  the  California  Elections  Code.  As  pre- 
scribed bv  law.  an  advisory  committee  was 
established  to  and  the  Joint  Committee  In  Its 
deliberations. 

The  background  of  each  committee  ap- 
pointee was  thoroughly  investigated  regard- 
ing integrity  knowledgeable  experience,  edu- 
cation, length  of  service  to  office  honesty.  In- 
tellect, professionalism  and  qualifications 
based  upon  service  in  matters  of  election  leg- 
islation and  administration  with  city  and 
county  professional  associations  from  gov- 
ernment agencies  of  various  levels  and  the 
League  of  California  Cities 

The  prestigious  statewide  committee  Is 
comprised  of  19  appointees,  four  of  whom 
are  city  clerks  from  a  field  of  477  city  clerks 
in  the  state.  Monterey  Park's  City  Clerk.  Mc- 
Millen. is  the  only  city  clerk  from  a  general 
law  city  and  will  represent  this  segment  of 
municipal  government. 

As  set  forth  In  the  new  law  of  the  gov- 
ernment code,  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee Include  State  Attorney  General  Evelle 
Younger.  Secretarv  of  State  Edmund  Brown, 
Jr.  San  Diego  County  Registrar  of  Voters 
Charles  Sexton.  Alameda  County  Registrar  of 
Voters  Rene  D.ividson.  and  former  Secretary 
of  "st<\te.  H  P.  "Pat"  Sullivan,  who  Is  now 
Assistant  to  the  Registrar  of  Voters  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  The  latter  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Advl.-iory  Committee 

Joint  committee  members  are  Senator  Dy- 
mally. chairm.m.  Senator  Dennis  E  Carpen- 
ter. Senator  AT\e:i  Greg  .rlo.  Assemblyman 
Willie  L  Brown.  Jr  ,  AssembUTO.in  Paul  Pri- 
olo, and  Assemblyman  Henry  A  Waxman, 
vice  chairman. 

In  accepting  her  appointment.  Mrs,  Mc- 
Mlllen siud.  "to  be  selected  for  appointment 
on  this  committee  is  indeed  a  high  honor 
and  a  privilege,  not  only  for  me  personally, 
but  to  my  city  of  Monterey  Park  and  Its 
citizens,  and  I  -sh.'i::  be  pr-^ud  to  serve  on  this 
augtist  body  and  dedic^^ted  towards  making 
contributions  which  will  assist  legislative  de- 
terminations for  the  revision  of  the  Califor- 
nia Elections  Code." 
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This  Is  the  nrst  time  legislation  to  revise 

the  elections  code  has  materialized  There 
have  been  many  proposals  considered  by  the 
State  Legislature  over  the  years.  The  last  re- 

Islon  of  the  elections  code  was  In  1935,  and 
snly  on  a  modicum  basis,  when  the  section 
3f  the  California  laws  relating  to  elections 

.Hs  removed  from  the  public  code.  This  also 
the  first  time  in  the  state's  history  that 
;he  committee  wiU  be  funded  by  the  leglsla- 
;ure.  with  its  members  receiving  no 
;ompensatlon. 


\  TRIBUTE  TO  I'REDERICK  LOEWE 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
:  nost  outstanding  composers  of  our  time 
5  Frederick  Loewe,  whose  home  is  in  mv 
istrict.  The  residents  and  communities 
(if  the  Coachella  Valley  in  California 
1  lave  honored  him  by  declaring  March  1 1 
]  Frederick  Loewe  Day.  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  man  whose  music  for  the  staee 
End  screen  have  given  us  such  timeless 
Jnd  beautiful  melodies  as  'Tfs  Almost 
Like  Being  in  Love."  The  Heather  on 
the  Hill,"  and  On  the  Street  Where  You 
Uive." 

Bom  in  Vienna.  Austria,  on  June  10, 
1904.  Mr.  Loewe  was  the  son  of  a  fam.ous 
cperetta  tenor,  the  original  star  of  Oskar 
£:trauss'  "The  Chocolate   Soldier."  and 
creator  of  the  role  of  Prince  Danilo  m 
Itanz  Lehar's  "The  Merry  Widow."  At 
tie  age  of  2  he  accompanied  his  father 
en  tour  in  the  United  States.  AJreadv  a 
sdllful  pianist  at  age  4.  at  9  he  composed 
t  ie   tunes   for   a   music   hall   sketch   in 
'  hich  his  father  toured  Europe,  and  at 
Ij  he  wrote  "Katrina."  a  popular  sons 
lat  sold  2  million  copies  in  Europe.  He 
udied  piano  with  two  noted  European 
msicians.  Fenoiccio  Busoni.  and  Eusene 
'Albert,  and  at  13  he  had  begun  his  con- 
'rt  career.  a.G  soloist  with  .-ome  of  Eu- 
''s  leading  svrnphonv  orche.^tra.?    He 
is   awarded   the   Hollander   Medal   in 
?rlm  in  1923  and  studied  composition 
Id   orchestration   with   Nickolaus   von 
Feznicek  before  deciding  to  arcomtsanv 
"- is  father  to  America  in  1 924 
Arriving   in    the    United    States.    Mr. 
ewe  gave  a  concert  at  Towii  Hall  in 
w  York,  followed  by  a  week's  engage- 
•;  at  the  Rivoli  Theatre  Since  neither 
these  led  to  concert  engagements,  he 
ed    teaching    music    and    plaved    at 
■eenwich    Village    night    clubs.'  When 
u.sic    failed    to    provide    a    living,    he 
v-iorked  as  a  bus  boy  in  a  cafeteria  and 
a  riding  instructor  at  a  New  Hamn- 
lire  re.sort.  A  bnef  career  as  a  flvweight 
)xer  ended  with  a  knockout  in  his  ninth 
after  which  Mr.  Loewe  decided  to 
his  luck  out  West,  trving  cowpunch- 
gold  mining,  and  carrving  mail  on 
hj)rseback  over  the  mountains  in  Mon- 
na,  before  returning  to  New  York  City. 
He  found  work  playing  a  piano  in  "a 
)rknlle  brauhau-.  and  in  1935  his  song 
"Love  Tiptoes  Through  Mv  Heart"  was 
bcught  for  the  musical  plav  "Petticoat 
F'ver."  His  musical.  "Salute  to  Spring  " 
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was  presented  in  St.  Louis  in  1937.  and  in 
1938  his  musical  play  "Great  Lady" 
reached  Broadway.  Unfortimateiy,  it  ran 
for  only  20  performances,  despite  a  no- 
table cast  including  Dorothy  Kirsten  and 
choreography  by  Jerome  Robbins. 

At  the  Lambs  Club  in  1942  Loewe  met 
the  lyricist  Alan  Jay  Lerner.  and  they 
shortly  joined  forces  to  become  one  of 
the  most  successful  teams  in  theatrical 
history.  With  Lemer  contributing  the 
words  and  Loewe  the  music,  they  pro- 
duced together  such  outstanding  musical 
plays  as  "Paint  Your  'Wagon."  "Briga- 
doon,"  "My  Fair  Lady."  "Gigi."  and 
"Camelot." 

The  musical  is  a  uniquely  American 
contribution  to  the  ent^rUainment  worid, 
and  its  development  in  the  past  three 
decades  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  talent 
of  Frederick  Loewe.  whose  songs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  enjoyed  for  generations  to 
come. 

Frederick  Loewe  Day  is  indeed  a  spe- 
cial day  for  all  of  us  who  enjoy  excep- 
tional music. 


THE  TRIP  TO  CHINA 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    M.ASS.ACHtJSETT.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gi-ati- 
fymg  to  me  to  see  an  editorial  from  the 
newspaper  of  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  country  that  praises  President 
Ni.xons  recent  trip  to  China  in  his  con- 
tinuing effort  for  world  peace. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Plymouth.  Mass..  Old  Colony  Me- 
morial. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Trip  to 
China."  looks,  briefly,  at  the  President's 
past  posture  regarding  China  and  his 
apparent  transition  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  cause  of  luider.-tanding 

It  notes  that  when  one  considers  the 
President's  frame  of  reference  prior  to 
the  visit,  one  must  credit  him  with  hav- 
ing enormous  amoimts  of  courage  to  re- 
verse our  policy  on  Vietnam,  and  even 
more  courage  to  seize  the  "forbidding 
nettle  of  China." 

The  editorial  concludes  that  the  trip 
to  China  was  a  lunar  landing  of  .sorts, 
across  unfathomable  political  spaces. 
Tnat  landing,  I  feel,  is  a  giant  step  to- 
ward world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this 
worthwhile  editorial  from  the  Old 
Colony  Memorial  from  Plymouth— which 
IS  generally  conceded  to  be  America's 
hometown— to  mv  fellow  Congressmen: 
The  Trip  to  China 
What  will  come  of  President  Nixon's  trip 
to  China''  Why  did  he  go  there  In  the  first 
place''  Millions  of  Americans  have  been  ask- 
ing themselves  these  questions. 

Well,  alvvava  remember  It  Is  the  prerogative 
of  all  Presidents  to  change  their  minds  on  big 
Issues.  Th'-y  can  hardly  f.void  It,  as  the  whole 
world  bears  down  on  them. 

Still,  with  Nl.xon  antl-communlsm  has  been 
a  political  way  of  life,  his  very  stock  In 
trade.  For  years  and  years,  with  unwavering 
conviction,  he  portrayed  communism  as  the 
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devil's  invention,  spawned  in  treacherv  and 
conspiracy,  a  political  abortion.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  as  In  the  case  of  Russia  or 
China,  that  communism  may  arise  spon- 
taneously In  certain  historical  situations.  But 
NLxon  never  gave  an  atom's  weight  to  this 
objective  consideration. 

Even  as  late  as  1968  Nixon  was  running 
Red  China  into  the  ground.  Again  and  again 
he  vowed  never  to  come  to  terms  with  Peking, 
in  any  way.  shape  or  fashion.  The  tie  to 
Formosa  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  sacred. 

Did  NLxon,  the  1968  campaigner,  really 
mean  what  he  was  saying?  Or  was  he  merely 
playing  up  to  his  conservative  constituency, 
the  diehards  who  stuck  by  him  and  financed 
his  comeback  all  through  years  of  frustra- 
tion^ 

He  was  in  fact  buttering  them  up.  we 
think,  telling  them  what  he  knew  so  well 
they  loved  to  hear.  Inside  Nixon  s  head  the 
scene  was  quite  di.Terent.  By  the  time  he  got 
into  the  White  House  he  had  become  a  much 
different  man  from  the  Nixon  of  the  Alger 
Hiss  and  vice  presidency  days. 

In  the  Interim  he  had  traveled  widely,  en- 
during intense  political  adversity  iii  the 
wilderness.  During  this  period  he  had  ample 
time  to  face  up  to  hard  facts.  It  became 
crystal  clear  'o  him,  we  believe,  that  it  is 
folly  to  expect  other  nations  and  peoples, 
however  desirable  for  them  or  us.  to  think! 
feel  and  behave  like  Americans.  The  weight 
and  thrust  of  the  past,  language,  race  eco- 
nomics simply  do  not  permit  it. 

By  the  time  Nixon  reached  his  supreme 
goal  and  was  safely  installed  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  he  had  advanced  to  what  might  be 
'-billed  a  Machiavellian  level  of  sophistica- 
tion hi  affairs  of  state.  And  "Machiavellian" 
here  Is  not  all  Intended  to  be  a  negative  de- 
scription. 

He  had  come,  that  is,  to  see  the  world, 
however  dangerously  explosive  a  mixture  of 
force.,  and  forms  it  might  be.  as  something 
to  be  accepted  and  to  be  dealt  with  coldly 
In  its  own  shifting  terms.  He  had  cea.sed  to 
think  In  terms  of  absolutes,  of  black  and 
white,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad.  To  be 
a  world  statesman,  and  we  think  that  of  all 
Nixon's  ambitions  this  is  the  most  powerful. 
he  had  come  to  feel  he  needed  a  more  flexi- 
ble Idiom  than  the  one  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
can conservatism. 

It  was  this  change — or  Inner  growth,  if 
you  view  it  objectively — which  led  Nixon  to 
take  the  truly  bold  step  of  disengaging  from 
Vietnam,  though  of  course  with  long  termi- 
nal bombings  to  keep  the  generals  and  the 
conservatives  happy.  It  was  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing  a  man  of  Machiavellian  persua,^ion 
might  do.  We  think  that  it  is  in  the  same 
hard,  calculating  and  c.iutious  spirit  that 
President  Nixon  Is  exploring  the  enigmas  of 
China. 

Meanwhile,  and  this  ii  the  most  deep- 
seated  motivation,  he  is  ensuring  him,self  a 
permanent  niche  in  history,  a  position  of 
such  manifest  importance,  fail  or  succeed, 
that  even  the  most  disappointed  conserva- 
tives and  skeptical  liberals  must  fall  silent. 
Considering  the  narrow  frame  of  reference 
from  which  N.xon  sprang  it  took  enormous 
courage  to  reverse  policy  o.n  Vietnam  and 
even  more  guts  to  reach  out  and  seize  the 
forbidding  nettle  of  China.  Nixon  has  come 
a  long,  long  way  since  the  days  when  lie 
was  monotonously  cutting  up  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas   for   "being  soft  on  communism." 

It  is  a  fascinating  spectacle,  a  real  drama 
of  the  spirit.  But  will  anything  come  of  it. 
for  us  and  for  the  world? 

Just  to  see  and  be  seen  In  itself  Is  a  good 
thing.  -Also  reassuring  is  the  fact  that  Nixon 
proved  him,~elf  big  enoug):  to  take  the  initi- 
tlve  and  go  to  China,  rather  than  wait  for 
the  Chinese  to  come  here.  It  is  a  tonic  thing 
when  a  man  dares  to  walk  right  into  the 
erstwhile  enemy  camp.  In  a  word,  Nixon  has 
accomplished  a  kind  cf  lunar  landing  across 
unfathomable  political  spacer,  proving  It  can 
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be   done,    setting   a   spectacular   diplomatic 
example.   This   is   heartening,   too. 

All  Americans,  we  strongly  feel,  should 
wish  him  the  very  best  of  luck  on  his  great 
adventure. 


MANY  PROBLEMS  FACE  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 29  of  this  year  the  Honorable 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  a  former  member 
of  this  body  who  is  now  Assistant  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  was 
the  ke>Tiote  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Columbus,  Ga.  Kiwanis  Club,  In  his 
excellent  address,  Mr.  Roudebush  pre- 
sented an  in-depth  discussion  of  the 
problems  which  face  many  of  our  Viet- 
nam era  veterans — and  what  we  can  do 
to  help  alleviate  these  problems.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Roudebush's  remarks. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Many  Problems  Face  Vietnam  Veterans 

It  was  good  of  you  to  Invite  me  to  be  with 
you  today.  I  must  say  .  .  .  the  South  has 
not  lost  its  charm  ...  as  evidenced  by  that 
fins  introduction  .  .  .  and  the  warm  recep- 
tion I  have  received  since  arriving  in  your 
city. 

This  area  is  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  Four 
years  ago  .  .  .  next  August  I  spent  several 
weeks  in  traction  in  the  La  Graiifje.  Georgia 
hospital.  Two  of  the  persons  in  the  plane 
crash  with  me  were  hospitalized  here  In 
Columbus. 

Following  my  recovery  .  .  .  my  good  friend 
and  former  colleague  .  .  .  "Bo"  Calloway 
"jokingly"  sent  me  a  bill  to  cover  the  cost 
of  replacing  a  few  acres  of  pine  woods  he  said 
were  destroyed  on  his  property  .  .  .  attempt- 
ing to  land  our  plane  on  the  10th  hole  of 
the  La  Grange  golf  course.  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  will  recall  when  this  happened. 

Seriously,  we  were  terribly  lucky  In  that 
experience  and  I  can't  say  enough  about  the 
splendid  care  I  received  while  hospital- 
ized ...  or  the  warm  friendship  of  the  peo- 
ple who  called  on  me. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  things  we 
are  doing  In  the  Veterans  Administration  .  .  . 
I  would  like  to  share  •with  you  my  impres- 
sions of  your  city.  In  terms  cf  recent 
growth  ...  I  understand  you  have  done 
rather  well. 

No  doubt  your  expansion  has  caused  some 
growing  pains  .  .  .  but  to  the  visitor  ...  It 
would  seem  you  are  handling  these  problems 
very  well  .  .  .  and  frankly  ...  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  what  I  have  seen. 

Proud  as  you  must  be  of  your  growth  and 
prosperity  ...  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
Columbus  Is  not  only  competing  for  new  in- 
dustry with  every  other  city  in  Georgia  .  .  . 
but  with  every  other  city  In  the  United 
States  as  well  .  .  .  and  the  fact  that  you  are 
moving  forward  .  .  .  simply  means  there  has 
to  be  an  excellent  "team-effort"  here  In  your 
undertakings. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  in  this  room  have 
a  voice  in  the  decision-making  process  of 
Columbus  so  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  as  we 
discuss  ways  to  help  the  Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran. 

Just  as  no  one  city  or  state  or  nation  can 
go  it  alone  .  .  .  you  by  your  actions  ,  .  .  have 
said  to  the  Vietnam  veteran  in  Columbus 
that  he  need  not  go  It  alone.  Here  .  .  .  and 
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on  behalf  of  America's  nearly  29  million 
veterans  .  .  .  and  our  VA  family  of  183.000 
employees  ...  we  salute  you  for  the  manner 
In  which  you  are  approaching  some  of  the 
special  problems  of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 
I  assure  you  our  job  would  be  a  lot  easier 
if  there  were  more  leadership  displayed  as 
you  have  in  Columbus. 

Tnrough  the  miracle  of  television  .  .  .  these 
past  days  we  have  shared  with  our  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  the  historical  visit  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Television  has  become  a 
personal  thing  with  us.  We  depend  on  it  for 
our  news.  We  have  little  diflSculty  relating  to 
events  because  the  eyes  of  the  camera  .  .  . 
have  become  our  eyes.  Few  would  deny  that 
the  TV  news  media  has  had  a  terrific  im- 
pact on  our  opinions  .  .  .  consciously  or  un- 
consciously .  .  .  especially  as  we  have  watchea 
the  news  accounts  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  TV 
Is  a  great  creator  of  public  opinion  .  .  . 
sometimes  for  the  better  .  .  .  sometime.'-  for 
the  worse. 

Please  don't  misunderstand.  I  am  not  svig- 
gesting  that  we  refrain  from  watching  tele- 
vision news  broadcasts  .  .  .  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  we  are  now  unable  to  escape  the 
realities  of  situations  graphically  presented 
to  us. 

But  the  fact  remains  during  the  past  7 
or  8  years  .  .  .  we  have  been  with  our  young 
men  in  uniform  trudging  through  the  rice 
paddies  of  Vietnam.  We  have  seen  the  heli- 
copters in  evacviatlon  situations.  We  have 
visited  .  .  .  through  the  television  media  .  ,  . 
the  field  hospitals  .  .  .  and  shared  Christmas 
and  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  our  men  In 
Vietnam.  There  isn't  an  individual  In  this 
room  that  hasn't  felt  as  if  he  has  been  there. 
There  isn't  an  individual  in  this  room  that 
hasn't  had  a  lump  in  his  throat  on  many 
occasions. 

It   has  been  a  long  and  grueling  war. 

But  now  .  .  .  thank  God  .  .  .  our  thoughts 
are  turning  to  a  full  generation  of  peace. 
Our  desire  to  end  the  war  ...  in  an  honor- 
able way  ...  In  a  way  that  will  hopefully 
realize  this  generation  of  peace.  -American 
l-n-olvement  has  all  but  ground  to  a  halt  .  .  . 
and  our  attenticn  in  this  hour  is  focused  on 
the  veteran.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  problem  is  that  this  winding-down  proc- 
ess has  not  been  an  easy  cue.  History  tells 
ns  the  transition  from  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time never  Is.  Thus  we  find  an  average  of 
90.000  men  being  separated  from  service 
and  returning  to  the  labor  market  each 
month  .  .  about  one  million  last  year  .  .  . 
and  unemployment  of  the  unskilled  is  tak- 
ing its  toil. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  un- 
employment, I  recall  Treasury  Secretary  Con- 
nally's  recent  response  to  a  congressional 
committee  member's  question  relating  to 
"what  would  be  an  acceptable  rate  of  un- 
employment to  the  Nixon  Administration?" 
After  a  point  by  point  exchange  the  in- 
qviisltor  finally  got  down  to  a  figure  of  our 
percent  asking  would  this  be  acceptable.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly  Secretary 
Connally  said  "There  is  no  acceptable  rate 
of  unemployment."  And  on  this  point  I 
think  we  all  agree. 

Now  we  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  abotit 
the  tinemployment  rate  hovering  around  5.5 
or  5.9  percent,  but  I  think  It  would  serve  a 
tiseful  purpose  if  we  put  these  figures  into 
proper  perspective.  Just  who  are  we  talking 
about':' 

The  Bureau  cf  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment cf  Labor  tells  \is  there  w\-rc  5.- 
216.000  .Americans  unemployed  in  Decem- 
ber 1971.  representing  a  national  rate  of  5.5 
percent.  Of  this  total  figure,  a  little  over  2 
million  were  males  20  years  of  age  and  over. 
1.7  million  were  females  20  vears  of  age 
and  over.  And  interestingly  nearly  1.4  mil- 
lion were  "teen-agers"  between  16  and  19 
years  of  age 

Of  the  2,1  million  men  nationally  "with- 
out jobs"  we  were  told  341,000  were  veterans. 
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That  is  341,000  too  many.  But  let  me  con- 
tinue as  I  call  your  attention  to  the  results 
of  a  Louis  Harris  survey  recently  conducted 
nationwide  on  this  subject.  This  was  a  strati- 
fied random  sampling  of  2,003  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  786  employers  and  1.490  house- 
holds  researched    in    this   pell. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  veterans  and 
88  percent  of  the  employers  agreed  that  em- 
ployers were  interested  In  hiring  the  vet 
yet  only  53  percent  of  the  employers  agreed 
that  veterans  should  be  given  hlrln-  pref- 
erence. ThiS  we  should  change,  and  I  think 
we  can  Next,  of  the  employed  veterans  in- 
terviewed more  than  lialf  reported  receiving 
special  attention  because  of  their  military 
service.  I  am  not  so  sure  you  can  average 
averages  but  before  commenting  on  the  next 
item,  I  would  like  to  offer  an  obvious  opin- 
ion of  my  own.  One  of  the  things  that  Is  go- 
ing to  have  a  bearing  on  the  outcome  is  what 
is  the  picture  at  each  end  of  the  spectrum 
you  are  averaging  .  .  .  and  this  was  really 
brotight  home  in  the  Louis  Harris  report 
Tlie  portion  of  minority  ex-G.I.'s  not  working 
was  found  to  be  21  percent  and  31  percent 
for  those  without  a  high  school  education. 
Any  way  you  slice  it.  this  Is  staggering,  Think 
about  It.  31  out  of  every  100  mlncriiy  vet- 
erans Is  out  of  a  Job.  according  to  the  Harris 
report.  If  you  would  ask  me  for  a  quick  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  I  can  give  It  to  you  In 
one  word,  education.  This  is  the  only  answer. 
Educate  these  men  in  some  kind  of  trade  or 
skill  so  they  can  be  useful,  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  And  I  would  add.  we.  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  have  the  tools  to 
help  do  this  through  our  OJT  and  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  the  Department  of 
Labor's  manpower  development  training  pro- 
grams The  laws  are  already  on  the  books  for 
us  to  do  these  things,  and  we  are  making 
progress,  and  we  will  continue  to  make  prog- 
ress as  long  as  cities  like  Columbus  and 
States  like  Georgia  continue  to  lead  the  way 

While  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate  was 
hovering  around  5  5  or  5.9  percent  at  the  end 
of  December,  Georgia's  unemployment  rate 
was  3.4'-^  .  .  .  the  sixth  lowest  In  the  Na- 
tion. Your  achievements  are  no  accident  It 
Just  did  not  happen.  As  early  as  1966.  Pete 
Wheeler  Georgia's  State  director  of  veterans 
service,  had  the  foresight  and  wl.sdom  to 
conduct  a  "supermarket  of  veterans  benefits  " 
at  your  auditorium  here  In  Columbus  In  my 
own  mind  this  one-day  counseling  service  set 
the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to 
follow.  Recognizing  Mr  Wheeler's  contribu- 
tions as  I  do.  I  am  hard  put  to  single  out  one 
Individual  In  this  community  because  as  I 
said  earlier  you  have  had  a  "team  effort"  here, 
but  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  didn't  compliment 
your  mayor.  JR.  -Allen,  for  his  selection  of 
Charles  Daley  to  chair  his  "Jobs  for  veterans 
ta^k  force"  3\lr.  Daley's  outstanding  military 
record  and  his  civic  contributions  are  known 
to  us  in  Washington  and  Mayor  -Allen  could 
not  have  selected  a  more  capable  person  with 
a  genuine  interest  In  veterans  affairs  to  head 
his  jobs  for  veterans  task  force 

I  suppose  there  wotild  be  merit  m  trying  to 
describe  the  "typical"  Vietnam  veteran  to 
you  .  .  .  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  this  today. 
Because  we  cannot  think  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran only  in  terms  of  statistics.  The  Vietnam 
veteran  is  an  individual.  He  has  likes  and  dis- 
likes. The  Vietnam  veteran  has  hopes  and 
aspirations.  The  Vietnam  veteran  Is  no  dif- 
ferent than  we  once  were  The  Vietnam  vet- 
eran served  his  country  well  and  with 
distinction  and  he  fought  In  .  .  the  long- 
est, lone'lest  .  .  .  least-tmderstood  war  . 
In  our  Nation's  history. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  days  of 
World  War  II  Today's  world  somehow  seems 
more  complicated  For  many  of  you  that  are 
businessmen  .  .  I  would  venture  your 
methods  of  operation  are  a  lot  more  com- 
plicated than  when  you  entered  business  In- 
flation .  .  cost  of  doing  business  continual- 
ly   on    the    rise  .  .  .  taxes  .  .  .  pressures   of 
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meeting  the  payroll    Fjr  a  businessman  to 

Ive  today  requires  yor.r  best  e.Torts  365 

i   a   year.   You    and   I    understand    these 

ems.  Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  of 

Vietr.am    veterans    entering    the    labor 

ket  ,  ,  .  many  for  the  first  time,  under- 

he.?e  things.  Many  -AiU  be  approach- 

you  with  few  skilis  to  offer.  I  would  re- 

d  you  that  Instead  of  having  the  oppor- 

Ity  to  learn  a  trade  or  furthering  their 

cation  .  .  .  their    recent    pas:    has    been 

In  our  military.  Others  do  have  spe- 

Ized  skills.  But  as  a  whole  .  ,  .  the  Vlet- 

veteran  presents  a  maturity  and  dedlca- 

.  .  ,  a   willingness    to   learn  ,  .  .  which 

make  him  a  fine  employee. 

ou  and   I  both  know  that  through   our 

dollars    we    are    going   to   see    that    the 

needs   of   the   disabled   veteran   are 

You  and  I  both  know  your  Government 

oin^   to   continue   to   show   sympathetic 

erstanding  and  provide  assistance  to  the 

w  and  orphan.  This  sa.me  grateful  Na- 

is   too  going  to  make  It   possible  that 

veteran  receives  education   and   train- 

.   .   rehabilitation   If   needed   and   will 

lide  subsistence  .  .  ,  while  receiving  such 

eftts. 

ut  what  about  the  veteran  who  Just  some- 
doe=n  t  have  the  desire  or  the  aptitude 
coi:ege''  This  Is  the  veteran  that  causes 
;rea;  concern.  This  is  the  man  who  wants 
lece  cf  the  action. '•  This  is  the  man  that 
■  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  can 
I.  And  this  Is  where  you  as  the  business 
Industrial  leaders  of  Columbus  fit  into 
picture.  In  America  we  like  slogans.  We 
catchy  tunes  and  Jingles  that  relate  to 
products  we  buy.  This  Is  true  of  admln- 
tlons  too.  I  can  recall  ...  as  I  know 
ly  of  you  can  "The  New  Deal".  Then 
e  was  "The  Pair  Deal".  The  "Great  3o- 
came  along  and  others  I  would  like  to 
k  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  Is  going  to 
get  "A  Square  Deal '.  And  I  think  he  will. 
If  ve  all  pull  together.  Though  the  employ- 
r;-,e:;t  of  veterans  Is  not  a  Veterans  Adniinls- 
traUon  re.^ponsibillty,  .  .  .  We  do  look  upon 
our  role  as  a  full  partner  and  we  need  your 
he;]  I  in  hiring  the  veteran. 

\^hat  we  do  ask  of  you  is  that  you  consider 

veteran  ...  In  a  preferential  way. 

rst.  we  feel  he  will  be  a  better  employee 

wcrkeri  for  having  served  m  the  Armed 

Experience  has  taught  us  he  is  more 

ure     E.xperience    has    taught    him    that 

pllne    and    sacrifice    make    him     more 

of  the  value  cf  a  good  Job  .  .  .  with 

ture. 

ink  back  when  you  were  getting  started 

usiness.  You  worked  hard.  You  earned 

way.  You  probably  had  a  family  along 

way.  and   you  probably   had  an  under- 

ing  wife  by  your  side  .  .  .  hard  work  .  .  , 

faith   m   God    .   .   .   this   Is   the 

:can  v.av.  And  this  Is  what  the  Vietnam 

i  ran  wants.  A  chance  to  earn  his  way  and 

a  future.  To  share  in  the  good  life  he 

nded  with  his  life 

impetition  Is  keen  ...  we  have  already 

Ished  that.  But  lets  keep  In  mind  that 

oung    men    are    entering    the    labor 

t   .  .  .  many  for  the  first  time.  Let  us 

V    the    Vietnam    veteran    under.standing 

compa.'-sion    .    ,    .    Let    us    give    him    a 

-ice  ...  He  took  a  chance  for  us  In  de- 

of  freedom. 

am  beginning  to  soured  like  our  preacher 

cizir.g  the  faithful  Sunday  morning  wor- 

;jers  .  ,  .  these  words  should  be  for  other 

...   so   let   me   repeat    what   I   said   a 

ent  aeo    I  wish  mi-re  of  our  cities  and 

es  across  this  great  land  had  the  leader- 

and  concern  that  seem  to  exist  here  In 

city  and  Georgia 

3w  f  ,.r  a  few  br.ef  remarks  about  some  of 

programs  in  the  Veterans  Administration. 

of  the  most  Important  is,  of  course  the 

i'ery  of  medical  care    Through  our  com- 

of   166  hospitals,   we   last   year  treated 

8Oa000  patients  In-house  and  more  than 

llion  on  an  outpatient  basis. 
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Interestingly,    as    an    endorsement    of   VA 

.•nedicine  the  President's  budget  for  1973  calls 
for  more  dollars  to  operate  the  VA  medical 
programs  than  ever  before.  Also  Included  in 
this  budget  was  the  largest  reque.st  for  hos- 
pital construction  and  modernization  ex- 
penditures in  the  past  21  years.  In  December 
the  President  signed  Into  law  a  6.5%  In- 
crease in  nonservice  connected  pension  rates 
for  approximately  1.6  million  veterans  and 
widows.  The  Veterans  Administration  Is  con- 
ducting inrst  time  in  history  combat  briefings 
to  servicemen  ou  veterans  benefits.  Since 
this  program  began  nearly  2  million  G.I.'s 
have  been  briefed  on  Federal  benefits  de- 
signed to  a.^sist  them.,  bv  trained  VA  special- 
ists. 

The  VA  I'.as  opened  assistance  centers  .  .  . 
we  call  them  USVAC's  ,  .  .  as  part  of  our  mas- 
sive outreach  program  in  an  effort  to  search 
out  the  veteran  and  tell  him  of  our  pro- 
grams rather  than  to  wait  for  him  to  come 
to  us. 

In  the  area  of  education,  G.I.'s  are  return- 
ing to  colleges  at  record  rates  and  we  expect 
legislation  will  soon  be  passed  to  increase 
the  monthly  education  allowances  by  about 
14  percent.  In  addition  to  the  many  many 
things  we  are  doing,  our  V.A  people  are 
cou:ise!ing  soon  to  be  r- leased  service  per- 
sonnel right  here  at  Fort  Benning. 

As  an  employer  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion is  trying  to  set  the  example,  with  nearly 
14,000  Vietnam  veterans  on  our  payrolls.  The 
V.A  has  operated  or  co-sponsored  more  than 
100  Job  fairs  or  Job  marts  throughout  the 
U.S.  for  veterans  where  we  trv  to  bring  to- 
gether the  recruiters  and  Job  seeking  veteran. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  how  many 
thousands  of  veterans  have  responded  to 
these  e.Torts,  but  through  our  72  US.  veterans 
assistance  centers  we  helped  find  employ- 
ment f.^.r  more  than  55,000  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

One  final  measure  of  our  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  the  G.I.  bill  program  would  be  to  note 
the  cumulative  total  enrollment  under  the 
present  Vietnam  era  G  I.  bill  .  .  .  which  is  less 
than  .six  years  old  .  .  .  already  far  exceeds  the 
2.4  million  veterans  trained  In  the  13  vears 
of  the  Korean  G.I.  bill. 

I  really  get  "wound  up"  on  this  subject 
,  ,  .  but  I  see  by  the  clock  I  must  let  you  go 
as  many  of  you  must  get  back  to  your  offices 
and  places  of  business.  Before  closing,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  leave  one  thought  with 
you.  True,  we  haven't  produced  any  hard 
Job  offers  today,  but  I  would  hope  there  is 
greater  awareness  .  .  .  keeping  in  mind  that 
one  of  the  really  great  strengths  of  this  Na- 
tion Is  that  In  time  of  need  we  somehow  find 
a  way  to  accomplish  our  objectives.  So  I 
won't  say  today  marks  the  beginning  be- 
cause you  have  already  s-arted  In  Georgia. 
The  awareness  is  here  ar.d  for  your  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  all  Georgians  "...  on  be- 
half of  veterans  .  ,  .  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart ...  thank  vou. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING  HIS 
WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  4,500  .^oldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January-  20,  1969,  there  were  532,- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  119,600 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 


Mr,  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  PROD- 
UCTS IS  INTERNATIONAL  SUC- 
CESS STORY 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  dramatic  story  of  industrial 
success  has  been  written  during  the  past 
quarter  century  by  an  industry  which 
settled  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1946  and,  during  the  interven- 
ing period,  has  grown  from  an  employer 
of  140  persons  to  an  international  em- 
ployer of  more  than  9,000. 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  its 
corporate  headquarters  occupying  a 
large  new  complex  at  Trexlertov.n,  Pa  , 
near  Allentown.  is  among  the  leading 
producers  of  industrial  gases  and  a 
pace  setter  in  the  field  of  cryogenics — 
the  science  of  ultracold  temperatures. 

Founded  in  Detroit  in  1940  by  Leonard 
P.  Pool,  now  chairman  of  the  board.  Air 
Products  began  its  rapid  growth  on  a 
concept  of  producing  industrial  gases 
on  site,  adjacent  to  major  customers.  Its 
developments  in  the  field  of  cryogenics 
have  given  Air  Products  a  role  in 
America's  space  exploration.  It  has  de- 
veloped a  line  of  liquid  nitrogen  food 
freezers  and  in  1971  its  processes  and 
cryogenic  equipment  were  utilized  in  the 
development  of  the  world's  first  lique- 
fied natural  gas  plant  in  Libva. 

Recently,  the  spectacular  growth  of 
this  firm  was  featured  in  a  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle,  of 
AllentONvn,  Pa.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  that  article  which 
traces  the  development  of  this  important 
industry: 

Development  of  Air  Products  Is 

lNTERN.\TIONAL    SUCCESS    STORY 

When  Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc., 
first  settled  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  area  in 
1946  the  entire  company,  then  called  Air 
Products,  Inc  ,  consisted  of  Just  over  140 
people  and  a  small  facility  In  nearby  Em- 
maus.  Today  the  company  employs  over 
9,000  people  worldwide.  Including  over  1,300 
In  the  Allentown  area  alone.  That  first  small 
building  now  serves  as  offices  for  |ust  one 
of  the  company's  various  departments,  as 
Air  Products'  corporate  headquarters  were 
moved  in  1958  to  a  larger  complex  In  Trexler- 
town. 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  was 
fovmded  In  Detroit  late  In  1940  by  Leonard 
P.  Pool,  present  chairman  of  the  board.  The 
company  based  Its  existence  on  a  new  con- 
cept of  Industrial  gas  supply — building  gas- 
producing  facilities  adjacent  to  major  cus- 
tomers— creating  "on-site"  supply  of  Indus- 
trial ?nses.  This  new  concept  was  coupled 
with  cryogenics  (the  science  of  ultra-cold 
temperatures)  and  creative  marketing  to 
make  Air  Products  a  pacesetter  In  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  low-cost  Industrial 
gases. 

After  locating  In  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Air 
Products  set  out  to  establish  Its  Industrial 
gas  business.  In  its  early  years  the  company 
had  primarily  been  a  supplier  of  oxygen  gen- 
erators to  the  government  but  now  sought  to 
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expand  Into  the  commercial  Industrial  gas 
market. 

In  1947  Air  Products  built  a  tonnage  oxygen 
plant  for  the  Welrton  Steel  Co.  of  Welrton, 
W.  Va.,  having  a  production  capacity  that 
was  equal  to  about  I4  of  the  entire  oxygen 
production  in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

SALES    $20    MILLION 

Air  Products'  sales  and  geographic  cover- 
age steadily  Increased  through  both  acquisi- 
tions and  expaiLslon  of  the  company's  exist- 
ing technological  capabilities.  By  the  end  of 
the  1956  fiscal  year,  after  10  years  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  company's  sales  were  Just 
over  .S20-mmion, 

rhe  company  continued  to  expand  world- 
wide, increasing  Its  Industrial  and  medical 
gas  coverage,  diversifying  Into  chemicals  and 
catalysts  and  moving  Into  such  specialized 
technical  areas  as  miniature  cryogenic  sys- 
tems for  space,  communications  and  elec- 
tronics applications,  specialty  gases,  food 
technology,  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNO)  and 
liquefied  helium  programs. 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  ended 
its  1971  fiscal  year,  after  25  years  In  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  with  sales  of  almost  $308  mil- 
lion. It  was  the  company's  11th  consecutive 
year  of  record  sales,  net  income  and  earnings 
per  share.  The  company's  Industrial  Gas 
Division  provided  a  major  contribution  to 
successful  operations  In  1971,  with  sales  of 
merchant  industrial  gases  as  bulk  liquids  and 
in  high  pressure  cylinders  achievliig  record 
levels.  The  Specialty  Gases  Department  con- 
tinued its  strong  growth  during  the  past  year. 
It5  activities  were  expanding  to  include  mar- 
kets Interested  In  specialty  chemicals,  pri- 
marily on  the  research  and  development 
level.  Air  Products  recently  announced  the 
addition  of  over  300  chemical  intermediates 
to  this  department's  existing  product  line. 
These  new  markets  are  expected  to  play  an 
Important  role  In  the  department's  progress 
m   1972. 

The  company's  line  of  Cryo-Quick  liquid 
nitrogen  food  freezers  experienced  continued 
growth  worldwide.  A  new  freezer  mode!  was 
Tntroduced  offering  ease  of  cleaning,  econ- 
omy of  operation  and  increased  processing 
capacity.  The  new  Cryo-Quick  freezers  are 
already  being  used  as  the  exclusive  freezing 
method  by  one  of  the  world's  leading  proc- 
essors of  quality  frozen  hamburger  patties. 

The  company's  liquefied  natural  gas  ( LNG ) 
programs  experienced  significant  progress  in 
1871.  Air  Products'  processes  and  cryogenic 
equipment  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
world's  first  major  LNQ  plant,  successfully 
started  in  Libya  during  the  year.  Four  giant 
cryogenic  heat-exchangers  were  completed 
and  shipped.  These  units  will  be  used  in  what 
wlU  be  the  world's  largest  LNQ  plant,  now 
under  construction  at  Brunei,  on  the  Island 
of  Borneo,  The  company  Is  also  Involved  In 
two  domestic  LNO  plants  In  New  England, 

a"  Joint  venture  was  formed  by  Air  Prod- 
ucts with  a  major  New  England  utility  to 
purchase  one  of  the  plants.  Air  Products  also 
constructed  above-grotind  storage  facilities 
for  this  plant.  The  company  designed,  man- 
ufactured, and  is  presently  completing  con- 
struction of  the  second  LNQ  plant  for  an- 
other New  England  utility.  Air  Products  has 
long-term  operating  and  maintenance  con- 
tracts for  both  domestic  LNO  plants. 

The  company's  Chemicals  Group  activities 
were  significantly  expanded  with  the  acquisi- 
tion early  in  1971  of  the  Chemicals  and  Plas- 
tics business  of  Alrco,  Inc.  (formerly  Air 
were  Integrated  and  reorganized  along  ma- 
jor product  lines. 

Air  Products'  Industrial  Oas  and  Chemi- 
cals business  should  continue  to  make  strong 
progress.  Although  capital  expendlttires  for 
1972  will  be  substantially  below  1971  levels, 
it  will  be  higher  than  that  spent  In  1970. 
Much  of  the  record  1971  capital  expenditures 
were  made  in  Europe  for  new  plants  which 
Increased  fixed  assets  there  by  50  per  cent, 
thus  providing  capacity  for  sales  In  future 


years.  CapltJLl  expenditures  are  expected  to 
grow  beyond  1972. 

As  worldwide  markets  for  traditional  prod- 
ucts continue  to  grow,  Air  Products  Is  also 
developing  new  markets  by  offering  new  prod- 
ucts, resulting  from  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts. 

SVCCESS   PREDICTED 

These  Ingredients  Indicate  another  suc- 
cessful year  of  operation  in  1972 — the  26th 
year  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

As  Air  Products  grew  with  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, and  Allentown  in  particular,  the  com- 
pany became  increasingly  interested  in  com- 
munity affairs.  The  company  contributes 
both  time  and  financial  support  to  numer- 
ous organizations  in  the  Lehigh  Vallev  and 
Allentown,  Involved  in  such  worthwhile  areas 
as  youth  groups,  education,  hospitals,  health 
services,  and  other  civic  groups.  Air  F>rod- 
ucts'  employes  are  also  eiicouraged  to  take 
active  Interest  m  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, as  indicated  by  significant  employe 
involvement  In  such  worthy  programs  as 
Junior  Achievement  of  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  United  Fund,  among  others. 

After  25  years  of  operation  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  Air  Products  and  Chemicals.  Inc.  re- 
mains sincerely  interested  in  contributing  to 
the  further  growth  and  advancement  of  the 
home  of  the  company  and  the  numerous  Le- 
high Valley  residents  who,  as  Air  Products 
employes,  have  made  the  past  25  years  re- 
warding, not  only  for  the  company's  busi- 
ness success,  but  for  the  maiiv  lasting  rela- 
tion-shlps  developed  over  the  years 


A  MIGRATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr,  ZWACH,  Mr,  Speaker,  O,  B,  Au- 
gustson,  publisher  of  the  West  Central 
Daily  Tribune  at  Willmar,  Minn.,  is  a 
veteran  liistorian  of  the  rural  scene. 

His  newspaper  circulates  in  the  heart 
of  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District  countryside.  We  have  long  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  fighting  for  a  re- 
birth of  coimtryside  America. 

Recently  I  read  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Augustson  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  and  all  of  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

These  are  not  new  words,  nor  new 
ideas.  They  are  being  repeated  over  and 
over  again  by  those  who  know  and  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  countryside 
in  the  hope  that  a  wider  understanding 
can  be  developed  and  workable  remedies 
brought  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
insert  this  editorial  by  Mr.  Augustson  in 
the  Record: 

A  MIGRATION 

A  news  article  In  our  Issue  of  Wednesday 
surely  caught  our  eyes.  A  statement  by  for- 
mer Governor  Harold  LeVander  and  a  com- 
ment he  made  at  a  Republican  gathering  in 
Hennepin  County.  LeVander  took  occasion  to 
make  a  major  point  on  grave  national  prob- 
lems and  cited  so  many  of  them  in  the  larg- 
est cities. 

Said  Gov.  LeVander:  "Maldistribution  of 
population  In  the  United  States  Is  the  No.  1 
cause  of  the  country's  problems."  And  again: 
"Thirty  years  of  mass  migration  from  farms 
to  the  cities  has  left  the  cities  suffocated 
with  festering  slums  and  many  serious  prob- 
lems while  the  small  towns  are  starving  for 
Jobs." 


Amen  to  all  this,  .^nd  we  rejoice  to  hear 
these  remarks  and  these  observations  from 
the  Governor.  But  may  v,e  be  pardoned  for 
saying  It^lsn't  that  exactly  what  we  have 
been  yelling  about  out  here  in  rural  Minne- 
sota the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years?  Probably 
during  a  period  when  few  would  listen  or 
even  noticed  the  handwTltlng  on  the  w^all? 

This  has  been  the  cry  of  rural  America  for 
a  decade  and  a  half  ever  since  Ike  got  into  the 
White  House — a  man  by  the  name  of  Ezra 
killed  90',  parity  and  a  group  called  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  de- 
cided that  millions  of  farmers  should  be 
forced  off  the  land. 

In  the  meantime  those  big  cities  were  wor- 
rying about  the  food  surplus  even  tho  they 
should  have  known  that  all  Americans  were 
not  well  fed  and  that  half  of  the  world  goes 
to  bed  hungry.  Tliey  also  worried  about  the 
federal  funds  for  parity  even  tho  they  should 
have  realized  that  was  the  finest  Investment 
the  nation  could  make  and  was-the  finest 
shot  in  the  arm  of  the  nation's  economy. 

But  now  the  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost.  Finally  they  see  that  the  nation  has 
gone  down  the  wrong  road.  Now  they  sense 
that  a  bum  deal  was  made.  Now  It  is  apparent 
that  a  thoughtless  course  Is  one  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

So  with  the  mistakes  of  the  past  some  are 
now  scurrying  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  in  rural  America — trying  to  pick 
up  the  pieces.  They  did  not  worry  one  lata 
about  how  rural  .America  was  being  wrecked. 
Not  a  crocodile  tear  was  shed.  It  was  all  right. 
But  now  that  the  big  cities  have  found  them- 
selves In  trouble — now  because  the  trouble  is 
In  their  own  laps — how  feverishly  they  want 
to  do  something.  Sounds  like  the  old  saying — 
closing  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  is 
gone. 

In  high  places  the  price  of  commission — 
in  the  big  cities  the  price  of  emission.  But 
don't  blame  the  Governor — blame  all  the  big 
wigs  in  the  federal  administrations  and  then 
Include  a  vast  urban  population  that  was 
bent  on  killing  the  golden  goose  and  biting 
the  hand  that  was  feeding  them. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
APPROVED 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
cently approved  tlie  Rural  Development 
Act,  which  I  had  the  plea.>sure  of  support- 
ing in  an  effort  to  revitalize  our  agricul- 
tural communities.  At  the  time  that  vot€ 
was  taken,  the  remark5  of  a  con.^tituent 
were  freshly  imprinted  in  my  mind,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues.  They  need  no 
word  of  explanation,  except  to  t^ll  you 
that  W.  LaMar  Bollinger  is  a  professor 
of  economics  at  the  College  of  Idalio  in 
Caldwell  and  he  lias  recently  concluded 
a  study  on  the  economic  and  .social  im- 
pact of  rural  depopulation  in  the  north - 
em  Magic  Valley  of  Idaho.  His  remarks 
follow : 

America's  love  affair  with  the  c;ty  has 
ended  and  the  p>eople  are  suing  for  divorce. 
The  Watts  riots  m  1965  came  exactly  100 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War 
in  1865  During  that  entire  century,  cities 
were  regarded  as  the  Promised  Land,  and 
young  adults  abandoned  the  countryside  by 
the  millions,  eagerly  seeking  fortune  and 
adventure  in  the  glamorous  cities  of  our  land. 
Within  five  short  years  the  enhancement  of 
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cities  disappeared    Ghettos,  racial   ten- 
uncontrolled  crime,  traffic  snarls,  ns- 
^xeb.  and  smog  which  choked  man  and 
alike  abruptly  severed  America's  love 
with  cities, 
w   all   eyes   are   focused   on   the   dilapi- 
towns  of  Rural  America   The  price  tag 
aviiig    our   cities    is    prohibitively   high, 
a  much  smaller  public  investment  the 
c  facilities  in  our  rural  towns  could  be 
d     .^nd    people    would    rediscover    a 
ty  of  life  that  satisfies  them. 
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Ftilowing  is  a  clipping  from  the  Idaho 
Fre<  Press,  published  in  Nampa.  Idaho. 
Jan  lary  1,  1972,  outlining  some  of  the 
prel  minary  conclusions  which  Professor 
Boll  nger  reached  in  his  study  of  rural 
depopulation.  The  full  report  will  be  pub- 
by  the  Commission  on  Population 
>th  and  the  American  Future  in  a 
olu^ne  entitled  -Population  Redistribu- 
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Residents  Call  Low  Popul.^tion 
Big  Adv.^nt.age 

.dwell. — Low   population  density,   long 

nc'mic  and  political  Uability  to  Idaho, 

jecome   the   number   one  advantage   of 

ta:e.  Prof.  LaMar  Bollinger  of  the  Col- 

f  Idaho  Economics  Department  reached 

onclusion  after  analyzing  a  poll  taken 

a  20  per  cent  sample  of  alumni  from  lo 

■central  Idaho  high  schools  in  Jerome. 

ng,   Lincoln,   and   Camas   counties,  for 

alumni  registered  a  strong  preference 

w  population  density  with  its  attend- 

idvantages   as   the   num^ber  on   criteria 

•aluatmg  the  llvabllitv  of  a  geographic 

advantages  which  these  alumni  asso- 

•vith  low  population  den-ity  were  iden- 

in  very  specific  terms  as  foUows:  closer 

la!  relationships,  rela.xed  atmosphere,  a 

•  place  to  raise  a  family,  greater  commu- 

iarticipatlon.  low  level  of  pollution,  ab- 

of  big-city  problem.s,  lower  cost  of  liv- 

nd   to  some  people,   small   schools  are 

led  as  an  advantage  becauje  thev  offer 

personal    relationships    and    opportu- 

for  leadership  to  a  larger  percentage  of 
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significance  of  these  particular  ciiar- 
tics  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  open- 
questions  were  used  in  the  question- 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  anv  dis- 
of  the  results  either  by  choice  or  ar- 
t  of  the  characteristics  selected  by 
estloner.  Only  four  per  cent  of  538  re- 
nts failed  to  write  down  in  his  own 
he  values  which  he  regarded  most  ad- 
us  to  the  communities  in  which  he 
nt  his  youth.  Therefore,  the  conclu- 
have  greater  validity  and  significance 
if  the  respondents  had  been  asked  to 
a  selected  list  of  characteristics,  Bol- 
polnted  out, 

iluable  aspect  of  this  study  Is  that  the 

dent  group  was  m  a  unique  position  to 

the  strengths  and   weaknesses  of  the 

of  life  in  Idaho,  since  81  per  cent  of 

were  born   In  Idaho  and  all   of  them 

ted   from   high   schools   north   of   the 

River  in  Southcentral  Idaho.  Funda- 

ily.    they    had    a    common    economic. 

and    geographic    background    for    t^e 

years  of  their  life  and    as  a  group. 

.I'.ow  this  region  very  well  and  were  not 

.sing   an    opinion   concerning   a    region 

;  basis  of  limited  knowledge, 

r  graduating  from  high  school.  35  per 

f  the  respondents  took  some   form  of 

"  education,  ranging  from  short-term 

m  trade  schools  to  doctorate  degrees 

the  fact  that  there  are  no  colleges  or 

schools  within  the  four-county  area.  68 

at  of  these  alumni  stayed  in  Idaho  for 

igh  school  education 

TheJ-eafter.    their   paths    separated    widely 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  half  of  them  remained  In  Idaho  and  half 
of  them  migrated  el.sewhere. 

An  especially  interesting  finding  of  this 
study  is  that  the  alumni,  who  migrated  else- 
where in  search  of  better  Job  opportunities 
had  occasion  to  e,xpertence  and  Judge  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Southcen- 
tral Idaho  very  slmaiarly  to  the  group  which 
elected  to  spend  their  adult  years  in  Idaho. 
Bollinger  reported.  In  a  fast-changing  world, 
it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  twice  as  large 
a  per  cent  of  the  alumni  who  migrated  out- 
of---tare— most  to  metropolitan  areas — spec- 
ified the  relaxed  atmosphere  in  Idaho  as  an 
advantage 

When  asked  to  list  advantages  m  order  of 
Importance  to  them.  Idaho's  much-heralded 
outdoor  recreation  was  voted  second  as  the 
number  one  advantage  and  placed  first  as  the 
number  two  advantage.  This  priority  indi- 
cates that  outdrxir  recreation  is  a  "much- 
appreciated  avocatlonal  activity  available  pri- 
marily for  weekend  or  vacation  enjovment. 
but  an  increasing  number  of  people  in  the 
late  Twentieth  Century  have  become  disillu- 
sioned with  the  economic  attractions  of  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  are  rearranging  their 
priorities  in  favor  of  an  environment  In 
which  they  are  not  submerged  as  individuals 
and  can  rediscover  the  identity  In  the  com- 
munity and  experience  more  satisfyii^.g  re- 
lationships with  other  people. 

Low  population  density  has  Its  disadvan- 
tages as  well,  and  the  Idaho  and  non-Idaho 
alumni  both  reflect  awareness  of  the  follow- 
ing limitations:  educational  opportunities, 
especially  higher  education;  shopping  facili- 
ties; recreational  facilities;  medical  facilities; 
and  cultural  deprivation.  All  of  these  char- 
acteristics subtract  from  the  livability  of  a 
region,  but  the  two  really  big  disadvantages 
unquestionably  account  for  the  heavy  stream 
of  outmigration  which  resulted  In  a  contin- 
uous population  decline  for  two  successslve 
decades  In  Camas,  Gooding,  Jerome,  and 
Lincoln  counties.  Limited  Job  opportunities 
and  low  wages  are  both  economic  "gut"  issues 
which  virtually  determine  the  scale  of  living 
In  a  commercial,  as  contrasted  with  a  sub- 
sistence, economy  and  heavily  constrain  the 
lifestyle  of  its  people.  Here  it  is  significant 
to  observe  that  the  alumni  who  moved  out- 
of-state  reveal  their  frustration  concerning 
the  limited  Job  opportunities,  especially  for 
professional  people.  In  their  home  communi- 
ties. 

In  general,  the  Idaho  and  non-Idaho 
alumni  perceived  the  advantages  of  South- 
central  Idaho  similarly,  but  the  non-Idaho 
alumni  by  a  ratio  greater  than  2:1  expressed 
their  disappointment  in  not  finding  Jobs  In 
their  home  towns  to  match  their  ambition. 
On  the  other  hand,  Idaho  alumni  show  more 
sensitivity  to  the  low  wage  scale,  a  fact  well- 
established  by  the  US,  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  shows  Idaho  alternating  with 
New  Mexico  as  the  lowest  per  capita  income 
state  in  the  West,  Idahoan.s  read  in  the  news- 
papers about  union-management  wage  set- 
tlements on  the  East  or  \Vest  Coasts  which 
seem  fantastic  to  them,  friends  and  relatives 
who  stop  to  visit  them  speak  disapprovingly 
of  the  low  wages  in  this  area,  and  each  pay- 
day confirm-s  the  reality  of  this  dLsadvantage, 
Not  unexpectedly,  however,  eight  per  cent  of 
the  Idaho  alumni  expres.sed  their  strong 
satisfaction  with  this  region  by  writing  (usu- 
ally in  bold  print)  NONE  for  disadvantages. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  the  crisis  in  our 
cities  which  surfaced  in  the  late  1960s  has 
produced  a  decided  shift  in  values  regarding  a 
desirable  place  to  live.  The  uncontrollable  ri.-e 
in  crime,  confrontation  in  the  streets  between 
the  law  and  lawless,  distressing  congestion  of 
traffic,  occasion  explosive  tenslan  between 
different  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  and  the 
soaring  rise  in  smog  has  tarnished  the  glam- 
our of  the  city,  accelerated  the  Rights  from 
the  urban  core  to  the  suburbs,  and  is  now 
pushing  people  Into  the  open  country-side 
beyond.    In    one    century    the    farm-to-clty 
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migration  has  moved  into  reverse  gear  and 
the  1970  U.S.  Census  of  Population  attests 
that  the  rural  non-farm  population  rose 
sharply  during  the  last  decade. 

Bollinger's  conclusions  from  his  survey  of 
high  school  alumni  offers  a  very  timely  inter- 
pretation of  the  July  1,  1971,  population 
estimate  lor  Idaho  released  by  the  Census 
Bureau  last  week.  As  of  July  1,"  1971,  Idaho's 
population  was  estimated  to  be  732,000,  a 
gain  of  15,000  people  over  the  estimate  for 
the  same  date  in  1970  and  19,000  people  more 
than  the  1970  census  taken  in  April.  Since 
the  population  gain  for  Idaho  for  the  entire 
decade  of  the  1960s  was  46,000,  the  average 
annual  increase  was  4,600. 

Accordingly,  the  Census  Bureau  estimates 
that  the  growth  of  population  during  the  last 
year  exceeded  by  three  times  the  average 
growth  for  the  previous  decade  and  reversed 
a  30-year  drought  of  outmigration.  Current- 
ly the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  In  Idaho 
approximates  8.000  people  a  year.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  net  migration  Into  Idaho  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  bet-ween  July  1,  1970 
and  July  1,  1971  was  about  7.000, 

Undoubtedly  current  economic  conditions 
are  partially  responsible  for  this  reversal  of 
migration,  but  this  20  per  cent  sample  of 
3.970  graduates  for  the  decade  1957-66  from 
the  high  schools  In  Jerome,  Gooding,  Lincoln, 
and  Camas  counties  signifies  a  recent  funda- 
mental shift  in  personal  values  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  may  portend  a  whole  new 
array  of  problems  for  Idaho  as  It  copes  with 
a  new  generation  of  migrants. 

This  past  summer  Bollinger  prepared  a 
study  on  "the  economic  and  social  Impact  of 
rtiral  depopulation  upon  selected  counties 
in  Southcentral  Idaho"  for  the  U.S.  Com- 
mls.sion  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future.  This  report  will  be  released 
by  the  Commission  in  1972.  This  study  en- 
deavored to  discover  the  basic  economic  and 
social  Impact  of  the  agricultural  revolution 
upon  farmers,  the  business  and  professional 
people  In  rural  towns,  and  the  consequences 
of  these  changes  for  youth.  A  report  on 
"What  happened  to  yesterday's  Youth''"  's  to 
be  released  by  Bollinger  sometime  this  month 
and  he  will  analyze  results  from  Ms  alumni 
survey  concerning  advanced  education,  the 
selective  factors  In  migration,  occupational 
status,  and  hopeful  signs  that  Idaho's  Brain 
Drain  has  been  slgnlflcantlv  reduced  within 
the  last  five  years.  At  that  time  the  advanced 
education  and  geographical  distribution  of 
alumni  of  the  individual  high  schools  sam- 
pled will  be  reported. 


BUFFALO.    LACKAWANNA   HOST  TO 
NEW  POLISH  AMBASSADOR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NE'W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  my  home  district  of  Buffalo  and 
Lackawanna,  N.Y.,  had  the  honor  of 
playing  host  to  the  new  Polish  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Witold 
Trampczynski,  It  was  his  first  visit  in 
the  United  States  outside  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Our  community,  one  of  the  largest  cen- 
ters of  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
rolled  out  the  red  carpet  and  all  levels 
of  government  joined  with  our  citizens 
in  giving  the  Ambassador  a  fine  welcome. 

The  Ambassador's  visit  came  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  looking  to  a  stimula- 
tion of  trade  with  Soviet  bloc  coimtries 
Including  Poland. 
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Indeed,  there  are  authoritative  reports 
that  Poland  is  seeking  permission  for  a 
$20-million  loan  from  a  Buffalo  bank. 
Poland  is  said  to  be  seeking  a  total  of 
nearly  five  times  that  amount  from  banks 
in  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Trampczynski  was  the 
guest  of  Charles  R.  Diebold.  president  of 
the  First  Empire  State  Corp.  Mr.  Diebold 
is  one  our  more  prominent  citizens  who 
has  a  great  and  dedicated  interest  in 
both  our  community's  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  in  its  relation  to  our 
county  of  Erie  and  State  of  New  York. 

Assisting  with  arrangements  for  the 
Ambassador's  visit  was  my  good  friend, 
Henry  J.  Osinski. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  great 
interest  in  the  trade  potential  with  So- 
viet bloc  coimtries.  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  on  this  subject. 

I  am  also  including  a  story  and  edito- 
rial on  the  Ambassador's  visit: 
I  From   the  Buffialo    (N'iM    Evening   News. 
Mar,  2,   19721 

F,\ciLrrATE  Trade  With   Poland 

The  Nixon  administration  has  taken  an 
active  role  in  stimulating  trade  with  Soviet- 
bloc  countries,  and  following  a  trip  there 
last  year.  Commerce  Secretary  Stans  spoke 
optimistically  of  increasing  exports  to  Rus- 
sia, now  only  about  $200  million  a  year,  by 
billions  of  dollars.  Already  sales  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  grain,  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment  have  been  ar- 
ranged, with  highy  beneficial  effects  in  cut- 
ting the  U,S,  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Stans  is  reported  to  have  recommend- 
ed to  President  Nixon  the  granting  of  export 
credits  and  the  dropping  of  high  tariff  rates 
in  order  to  further  expand  American  sales 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  There  Is  some  In- 
dication that  any  final  decision  Is  being  de- 
layed pending  the  outcome  of  negotiations 
on  a  wide  range  of  political  subjects.  There 
has  been  speculation  that  an  announcement 
may  come  at  the  time  of  the  summit  talk  in 
Moscow  in  May. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
congressional  authority  to  remove  trade  bar- 
riers with  other  Communist  countries  when 
It  is.  in  his  judgment,  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so.  He  has  already  extended  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credits  to  Romania,  a 
maverick  Communist  country  with  which  Mr. 
Nixon  has  established  a  special  relationship. 
Another  country  under  active  White  House 
consideration  for  the  same  Export-Import 
Bank  treatment  is  Poland. 

Poland  already  has  the  benefit  of  regular 
U.S.  tariff  rates,  but  the  problem  of  financing 
is  holding  up  American  export  deals  just 
waiting  to  be  made — some  substantial  ones 
right  here  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  Poland 
spent  some  $90  million  in  the  U.S.  last  year. 
and  is  reported  hoping,  with  proper  financing, 
to  raise  this  to  about  $200  million.  Secretary 
Stans  spoke  out  for  the  granting  of  credit 
to  Poland  on  his  trip  there  last  year,  noting 
that  "the  opportunities  to  increase  indus- 
trial cooperation  with  Poland  are  quite  large," 

While  these  encouraging  developments  in 
the  way  of  nourishing  international  trade  are 
taking  place,  it  is  disconcerting  to  note  ac- 
tions in  Albany  that  point  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction,  toward  the  self-defeating 
trap  of  protectionism.  The  Assembly  has 
p.issed  a  bill  that  would  sharply  limit  the 
purchase  of  foreign  goods  by  municipalities. 
The  result,  of  course,  would  be  higher  costs 
tor  the  taxpayer  .ind  an  invitation  to  foreign 
countries  to  erect  similar  barriers  to  our  own 
exports  We  trust  the  Slate  Senate  will  show 
more  sense  and  reject  this  bill. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

]  From  the  Am-Pol  Eagle,  Buffalo.  N.Y., 

Mar.  2.  19721 

•A.N-  Ambassador  Comes  to  BrFFALO 

Witold  Trampczynski,  named  Just  three 
weeks  ago  as  Poland's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  made  his  first  visit  outside 
Washington.  DC,  last  weekend  and  the  city 
chosen  for  this  historic  occasion  was  Buf- 
falo. 

We  feel  that  it  should  be  considered  an 
honor  for  Buffalo  that  the  embassador  chose 
our  city  for  his  first  official  visit  otitslde 
Washington.  The  choice  of  Buffalo  is  testi- 
mony to  the  strength  of  Buffalo's  Polish 
American  community.  It  Is  also  testimony 
to  the  great  reputation  for  hospitality  that 
Polonla  has  earned  through  its  welcome  for 
other  visiting  Polish  dignitaries. 

The  political  Implications  of  Ambassador 
Trampczynski's  visit  to  Buffalo  should  not 
oe  considered.  His  visit  here  was  not  of  a 
political  nature. 

Instead,  he  came  to  Buffalo  as  a  Pole  who 
wished  to  meet  with  Americans  of  Polish 
descent.  Of  course  we  do  not  deny  that  some 
official  business  was  conducted  during  his 
stay  in  Buffalo;  discussions  concerning  an 
economic  agreement  w  1th  a  local  bank  which 
would  result  in  Increased  trade  between  Po- 
land and  the  United  States  were  held  and 
so  were  discussions  about  the  possibility  of 
an  academic  exchange  program  between  Kra- 
Low's  Jaglellonlan  Institute  and  a  local  uni- 
versity. 

But  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's visit  remained  social.  He  wanted  to 
meet  with  persons  In  the  community  and 
this  he  did.  Poloiila  satisfied  this  desire  and 
welcomed  the  Ambassador,  a  fellow  Pole,  in  a 
manner  in  which  we  are  confident  he  will 
not  soon  forget. 

Such  a  display  of  warmth  and  hospitality 
for  all  persons  who  share  our  Polish  heritage 
is  something  we  have  been  hoping  for  since 
this  newspaper  began  publication.  We  are 
gratified  to  see  that  our  Polonlan  community 
has  accepted  the  fact  that  a  Pole  Is  always 
a  Pole  before  he  is  anything  else. 


[From  the  Am-Pol  Eagle.  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 

Mar.  2.  1972] 

Polish  Ambassador  Visits  Area 

On  February  7  of  this  year  Witold  Tramp- 
czynski presented  to  President  Nixon  Letters 
of  Credence  accrediting  him  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  in  the  United 
States  .■\mba.':sador  Trampczynski  remained 
in  Washington  for  the  first  three  weeks  in 
his  new  position  but  soon  decided  that  it 
was  time  to  see  something  of  America  and 
visit  with  Americans  who  shared  a  Polish 
heritage  with  him. 

Chosen  as  the  first  stop  on  a  three-week 
tour  that  will  take  him  to  a  number  of  ma- 
Jcr  American  cities  was  Buffalo,  .Embassador 
Trampczynski  said  Buffalo  was  chosen  be- 
cause It  has  the  highest  percentage  of  Polish 
Americans  in  the  United  States,  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  also  taken  into  consid- 
eration is  the  reputation  for  hospitality  that 
Buffalo  has  earned  in  previous  welcomes  for 
Polish  dignitaries. 

The  ambassador  arrived  in  Buffalo  late 
Thursday  evening  accompanied  by  Consul 
General  Kazimlerz  Clas.  Dr.  Mieczyslaw  KU- 
maszewskl,  rector  of  the  Jaglellonlan  Insti- 
tute in  Krakow  and  vice  president  of  the 
Polish  government,  and  Stanislaw  Binlek, 
secretary  to  the  ambassador. 

His  official  I  our  of  the  Western  New  'i'ork 
area  began  early  Friday  morning  with  a  stop 
at  One  M  iV  T  Plaza  to  view  a  lobby  display 
of  Polish  Poster  Art,  He  then  met  with 
County  Executive  Edward  V  Reagan  and 
Mayor  Frank  A  Sedita  wiio  extended  wel- 
cornes  lo  the  visiting  Polish  dignitary  Next 
stop  on  the  agenda  was  a  tour  of  Stan  Jasin- 
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ski's  WUTA'-Channel  29  studios  on  Grand 
Island.  Mr  Jasinski,  the  first  Polish  Ameri- 
can to  be  granted  a  television  license  by  the 
Federal  Comniunications  Commission  m  this 
countrv,  taped  a  half-hour  program  with  the 
ambassador.  The  program  will  be  shown  at  a 
later  date, 

Pollowir^g  the  tour  was  a  luncheon  hosted 
by  the  ambassador  at  the  Polish  Village  Res- 
taurant. Attending  the  luncheon  were  50 
communltv  leaders  who  had  an  opportunity 
to  me;t  with  Poland's  newest  representative 
in  the  United  Slates  in  an  atmosphere  of 
congeniality  and  friendship  Later  that  after- 
noon Ambassador  Trampczynski  met  with 
Dr.  Robert  L  Keller  and  Dr.  E.  K,  Freiwell, 
presidents  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  and 
Buffalo  State  University  College,  An  evening 
reception  at  the  .Edam  Mlckiewicz  Library 
and  Dramatic  Circle  on  Fillmore  Ave,  hon- 
oring the  dignitaries  accompanying  Ambassa- 
dor Trampczynski  to  Buffalo  concluded  Fri- 
day's formal  program. 

An  important  meeting  forced  Ambassador 
Trampczynski  to  fly  to  Washington  late  Fri- 
day but  he  returned  to  Buffalo  early  Satur- 
day morning  for  a  tour  of  Niagara  Fails 
.Efter  a  luncheon  held  in  his  honor  at  a  Ni- 
agara Falls  restaurant,  the  ambassador  re- 
turned to  Buffalo  for  a  tour  of  Villa  Maria 
College 

Saturday  evening's  program  was  taken  up 
with  a  dinner  reception  at  the  Buffalo  Club 
hosted  by  officials  of  the  Manufacturers  and 
Traders  Trust  Company  and  attended  by 
tome  50  guests  By  far  the  most  extravagant 
event  in  honor  of  the  ambassador's  visit  to 
Buffalo,  the  reception  was  hosted  by  Charles 
R  Diebold,  president  of  the  First  Empire 
State  Corporation,  and  Claude  F,  Shuchter. 
president  of  M  &  T  Bank,  Arrangements  for 
the  gala  reception  were  handled  by  M  &  T 
vice  president   Henry  J    Osinski, 

It  has  been  reported  that  Poland  Is  seek- 
ing a  $20  million  loan  from  the  M  &  T  Bank 
to  expand  Its  trade  in  the  United  States  The 
loan  is  currently  awaiting  approval  of  the 
Import -Export  Bank  The  loan  is  said  to  be 
just  one  of  a  s?rles  of  loans  totaling  $116 
million  ,sought  by  the  Polish  government  In 
various  cities  throughout  the  United  States, 

.Embassador  Trampczynski  left  Buffalo 
earlv  Saturday  morning.  His  next  two  stops 
on  his  American  tour  will  take  him  lo  New 
York  City  and  Boston 


THE    HOWARD    P,    MACE    NOMINA- 
TION:   AN   ADDENDUM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr,  FRASER,  Mr,  Speaker.  February  9 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  request- 
ing his  comment.^  on  a  letter  to  Senator 
J.  William  Fulbright  reprinted  m  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  117.  part 
29.  pages  38105  and  38106. 

I  have  received  an  answer  from  David 
M,  Abshire,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gre.s.^ional  Relations  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  writes,  in  part: 

The  letter  in  question  alleged  that  the 
employment  of  Mr  Charles  Mace,  the  brother 
of  Mr.  Howard  Mace,  in  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  came  about  as  the 
result  of  Improper  pressure  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  Specifically,  it  suggested 
that  Mr.  Howard  Mace  induced  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  Herz  to  use  his  influence  to 
secure  the  position  in  Geneva  for  his  brother. 
.  .  .  The  Department  has  checked  its  records 
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iiiid  is  In  a  position  to  categorically  refute 
hese  allegations  and  innuendoes  as  totally 
jaseless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  E>epartment's 
•esponse  to  the  charges  in  the  letter  pre- 
"iously  printed  m  the  Record  merit  our 
iittention.  The  Absiiire  letter  follows: 

February  29.  1972. 
:£cn.  Do.v.ALD  M.  Fraser, 
i{ou,e  of  Representatives, 
'  Vcshington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Fraser:  The  Secret.-iry  has  asked 
ine  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  9  in 
ir'hlch  you  requested  in  to  comment  on  the 
;tter  of  Mr.  John  D.  Heme:;way  that  ap- 
:  eared  i:\  the  Cingress'.onal  Record  of  Octo- 
lier  28,  1971  fp.  33105),  Even  though  the 
I  oniinaiion  of  Mr.  HoA-ard  P.  Mace  as  Am- 
i  asoador  to  Sierra  Leo.ie  is  no  longer  per.d- 
iTig,  certain  mlsstaterner.ts  about  the  Depart- 
iient,  contained  in  Mr.  Hemenway's  letter 
should  be  corrected  in  order  that  the  record 
qe  clear. 

TTie  letter  in  questlc:i  alleged  that  the 
^ipioymer.t  of  Mr.  Charles  Mace,  the  brother 
Mr.  HoTrard  Mace,  in  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  United  N'atior.s  came  about  as  the 
ifsult  of  improper  pressure  within  the  De- 
fartment  of  State.  SpeciScallv,  it  suggested 
tiiat  Mr,  Howard  Mace  Induced  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  Herz  to  use  his  influence  to 
sjcure  the  position  In  Geneva  for  his  brother. 
.-,  chronology  of  "pertinent  facts"  was  sup- 
plied by  the  letterwrlter,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  show  a  cause-and-elTe^t  relation- 
siip  between  Mr  Herz's  own  assigr.ment  in 
tie  Department  and  "cor.siderable  pressure 
en  the  executive  area  of  lO  i  Mr.  Herz's  rirea)'" 
t)  secure  the  UN  assignment  for  Mr.  Charles 
l^ace. 

The  Department  has  checked   Its  records 
d  is  in  a  position  to  categorically  refute 
hese  allegations  and  Inntjendoes  as  totally 
tpscless, 

Mr.  Martin  F  Herz  was  as--,igned  to  the 
department  of  State  In  April  1970  a;.d  re- 
ported for  duty  In  June  1&7C,  Our  records 
s  low  that  on  March  18,  1970  the  High  Com- 
n^lssloner  for  Refugees,  Prince  Sadruddln 
a  Khan,  Interviewed  a  pane!  of  American 
ndldates  In  Washington  for  the  post  of 
uty  High  Commissioner.  On  May  13,  1970 
r  Mission  in  Geneva  informed  us  that 
ince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  had  recently 
lected  Mr.  Charles  Mace  to  be  his  Deputy, 
ur  records  also  show  that  Mr.  Mace  was 
lown  to  Prince  Sadruddin  from  his  earlier 
signment  to  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Geneva 
td  that  he  had  personallv  aiipiied  for  the 
•  on  directly  to  the  UN  High  Commls- 
loner.  Neither  Mr.  Herz  nor  Mr.  Howard 
ace  had  any  part  whatsoever  in  the  process 
recruitment  or  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles 
ace  to  the  position  of  Deputy  High  Com- 
issloner. 

The  letter  addressed  to  you  also  contained 
I  Insinuation — to  make  It  appear  that  some 
nd  of  deal  had  been  made — that  Mr.  How- 
1  d  Mace  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
designation  of  Mr.  Herz  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  m  the  Bureau  of  International  Or- 
nlzatlon  Affairs  iIO).  This  Is  not  so.  Mr. 
was  perst-nally  selected  for  that  posl- 
m  from  a  number  of  available  officers  bv 
Assistant  Secretary,  lO,  Actually,  neither 
Mace  nor  anyone  In  his  office  had  rec- 
inmended  Mr.  Herz  for  the  appointment. 
The  substance  of  the  foregoing  was  con- 
by  me  to  chairman  Fulbrlght  in  a  let- 
dated  November  17,  1971. 
You  also  Inquired  about  the  status  of  Mr. 
ward  Mace's  nomination  as  Ambassador 
Sierra  Leone  and  about  his  present  posi- 
n.  At  the  request  of  Mr,  Mace,  his  ncm- 
lon  was  not  resubmitted  when  the  Con- 
grtss  reconvened  in  January  He  is  being 
ftSilgned  to  the  position  of  Consul  General 
In  Istanbul. 

I  hope  that  the  above  Information  will  be 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

helpful  to  you  and  will  serve  to  clarify  the 
record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  L.  VICITES, 
COMMA>rDER  IN  CHIEF,  VETER- 
ANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  ye.sterday 
Mr,  Joseph  L,  Vicite.^,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
testified  before  the  Hou,se  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affriirs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, I  certainly  support  the  objectives  of 
the  \TW  and  pledge  my  full  support  of 
programs  which  will  aid  the  veterans  of 
our  Nation. 

His  testimony  is  >o  timely  that  I  want 
to  insert  it  in  the  Recofid  at  this  point 
and  hope  that  all  Members  will  take  the 
time  to  read  it: 

Statement  of  Joseph  L.  Vicites 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  and  my 
comrades  to  appe.-ir  before  this  distinguished 
Committee  to  present  the  current  legislative 
program  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

Each  of  us  Is  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  and  the  members  of  your  Committee 
honor  not  only  our  organization,  but  all 
American  \eterans  by  permitting  us  to  come 
here  year  after  year. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  under- 
standing of  our  problems;  the  generosity 
you  demonstrate;  the  intelligent  and  on- 
lightened  programs  you  Initiate;  and  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  you  Invariably  provide 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

In  our  opinion  no  other  Congressional 
Committee  is  so  completely  dedicated  to  non- 
partisan service  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
functions. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Veterans  of  Por- 
elen  Wars  cf  the  United  States  had  Its  de 
facto  origin  in  1899.  Veterar.s  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  mot  almost  slmultaneouslv 
m  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Denver.  Colorado,  to  discuss  the 
plight  of  their  comrades.  They  subsequently 
Joined  forces  at  a  meeting  in  Denver,  where 
Post  No.  One.  of  our  organization  still  pros- 
pers, and  carries  on  the  work  of  Its  founders. 

From  the  humble  beginning,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  has  grown  steadily— until 
today,  we  have  one  million,  seven  hundred 
thousand  members. 

This  is  the  twentieth  consecutive  year  in 
which  we  will  have  realized  a  substantial 
Increase  in  our  membership.  In  August,  we 
e.xpect  to  go  to  our  National  Convention  in 
Minneapolis  with  one  million,  eight  hundred 
thousand  men:  and  a  half  mlllicn  ladles  in 
our  Auxiliary. 

Our  many  programs  of  service  to  the  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents;  to  our  communi- 
tiae;  and  to  the  nation,  are  principally  re- 
sponsible for  this  continued  growth.  The.'je 
programs,  however,  do  not  function  or  pro- 
duce results  by  themselves.  Hard  work  and 
effective  leadership,  on  every  level,  are  essen- 
tial to  their  success. 

Many  cf  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
this  success  are  with  me  here  this  morning. 
They  are  the  Department  Commanders,  their 
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StaS  officers,  National  Committee  members, 
and  Post  and  District  Officers,  who  have  come 
from  all  over  this  great  nation,  and  from 
several  foreign  countries,  to  attend  our  an- 
nual Washington  Conference,  Many  of  them 
will  be  visiting  with  the  members  of  your 
Committee  throughout  the  day,  as  well  as 
tonight  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

Neither  time  nor  the  purpose  of  my  appear- 
ance here  will  permit  me  to  review  the  varied 
programs  cf  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War? 
There  is  one,  however,  which  both  tradliion 
and  pride  compel  me  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion. I  refer  to  our  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Program. 

This  is  a  script-writing  contest,  ar.nuallv 
participated  in  by  high  school  students 
throughout  our  fifty  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Pacific  Areas,  and  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  theme  this  year  Is:  "My  Respon- 
sibility to  Freedom." 

Five  college  scholarships,  totaling  $22,500, 
win  be  awarded  to  the  winners  cf  that  com- 
petition at  our  banquet  tonight.  The  first- 
place  winner  'Aill  deliver  his  or  her  speech, 
and  receive  the  first  prize  of  $10.000. 'to  be 
used  to  further  his  or  her  education  at  the 
college  or  university  of  his  or  her  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  present  the  state 
and  territorial  winners  to  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee at  this  time.  They  are  seated  directly 
beiilnd  me,  just  a  few  rows  back.  Thank  you 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  legislative  program  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  is  the  product  of  res- 
olutions officially  adopted  at  our  annual 
National  Convention.  Approximately  three 
hundred  such  resolutions  were  approved  at 
o'.ir  most  recent  Convention,  which  was  held 
In  Dallas.  Texas,  August  13  to  20,  1971. 

Immediately  following  that  Convention, 
our  National  Legislative  and  National  Secu- 
rity and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  met  here 
In  Washington  to  review  those  resolutions 
As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  a  representative 
list  of  organizational  mandates  was  selected. 
recommended,  and  approved  by  the  various 
Committees,  and  by  me  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  make  up  our  "Prlorltv  Legislative 
Program"  for  the  current  year.  Tliat  program 
has  been  printed  In  an  attractive  brochure, 
and  a  copy  has  been  furnished  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  as  well  as  other  persons 
who  have  a  responsibility  to  Implement  and 
carry  out  veterans  programs. 

It  would  be  deeply  appreciated,  Mr  Chair- 
man. If  a  copy  of  the  Digest  of  our  National 
Convention  Resolutions,  adopted  In  Dallas, 
and  a  copy  of  the  brochure  containing  our 
V.F.W.  Priority  Goals  for  the  current  year 
might  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  and  in- 
corporated In  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  most  pressing  of  my  organization  Is  the 
future  of  VA  hospitals. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  been  pursuing  a  policy 
of  reduction  for  many  years,  with  the  de- 
sign of  cutting  veterans'  medical  care  to  an 
average  dally  patient  load  of  60,000  by  1975, 
On  the  other,  are  the  efforts  of  your  Com- 
mittee and  organizations  such  as  mine  to 
frustrate  this  soulless  Indifference  to  the 
medical  needs  of  those  who  fight  our  na- 
tion's wars. 

As  you  know,  this  fiscal  year,  the  Congress 
found  It  necessary  to  halt  an  attempt  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
cut  veterans  medical  care  In  VA  hospitals 
from  86,000  to  79,000. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  deeply  ap- 
preciates the  tremendous  effort  made  by  this 
Committee  to  provide  and  maintain  ade- 
quate funds  and  personnel  for  VA  hospitals, 
In  spite  of  the  dollar  signs  which  apparently 
run  through  the  blood  streams  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  In  so  far  as  vet- 
erans are  concerned, 

■your  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals,  headed 
by    Chairman    David    Satterfield    produced 
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undeniable  evidence  that  the  VA  medical 
care  system  needed  more,  Instead  of  less,  per- 
sonnel and  services. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
agreed,  and  added  over  two  hundred  million 
dollars  to  this  year's  VA  budget  to  prevent 
such  a  cut. 

Even  more  important,  the  Hotise  Appropri- 
ations Committee  wrote  Into  the  bill  a  pro- 
hibition against  reduction,  and  that  Is  now 
a  part  of  the  law.  I  quote  from  Public  Law 
92-78 : 

".  .  .  the  foregoing  appropriation  shall  not 
be  appropriated  to  provide  for  less  than  an 
average  of  97.500  operating  beds  in  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  or  furnishing  in- 
patient care  and  treatment  to  an  average 
daily  patient  load  of  less  than  85,500  bene- 
ficiaries during  the  fiscal  year  1972." 

In  spite  of  this  clear  and  legal  Congres- 
slon:U  mandate,  I  am  advised  that  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  is  taking  care  of  only 
83.000  patients,  and  cannot  possibly  care  for 
the  authorized  number  of  85,500  average 
dally  patient  load  during  this  fiscal  year.  Ob- 
viously, the  OfHce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  found  a  way  to  circumvent  the  will 
of  Congress. 

Yet  there  are  waiting  lists  at  many  VA 
hospitals;  and  the  rejection  rate  In  some  of 
them  IS  excessive — running  as  high  as  sixty 
percent.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is 
deeply  disturbed  at  this  condition.  And  you 
may  be  sure.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of 
the  Committee,  that  we  will  expend  every  ef- 
fort in  support  of  your  Committee  and  the 
Congress  to  see  that  this  Congressional  man- 
date Is  carried  out. 

We  all  know  that  the  VA  hospital  system 
was  created  by  the  legislative  acts  of  many 
Congresses,  and  the  expenditure  of  many  bil- 
lion of  dollars.  It  has  been  a  vast  and  com- 
prehensive undertaking  by  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  nation. 

If  I  may  summarize,  for  the  record,  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  presently  operat- 
ing 166  hospitals;  202  outpatient  clinics;  16 
domlclliarles  for  elderly  veterans;  76  nursing 
homes;  6  restoration  centers;  3  blind  reha- 
bilitation centers;   and  32  drug  units. 

This  VA  medical  system,  with  Its  annual 
budget  of  approximately  two  billion  dol- 
lars, took  care  of  seven  million  of  the  na- 
tion's twenty-eight  million  veterans  last  year. 

It  is  staffed  by  approximately  150,000 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  paramedi- 
cal health  employees,  on  a  full  time  basis. 
In  addition  there  are  about  83,000  private 
physicians  who  take  care  of  veterans  on  a 
fee-for-servlce  arrangement  In  their  local 
communities. 

Tlie  Veterans  Administration  Is  also  a 
major  source  of  medical  education,  training, 
and  research.  For  example,  the  VA  system 
provides  training  for  one-half  of  the  third 
and  fourth  year  medical  students  in  the 
nation.  During  the  past  year  alone  It  pro- 
vided training  for  53.000  Individuals  In  60 
different   categories  of  health   sciences. 

VA  hospitals  and  clinics  are  affiliated  with 
81  medical  schools;  51  dental  schools;  287 
nursing  schools;  and  some  400  universities, 
colleges,  and  Junior  colleges  which  provide 
training  for  both  professional  and  technical 
health  workers. 

In  addition,  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  led  the  way  In  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search. It  developed  the  cardiac  pacemaker, 
and  drugs  for  treating  TB.  Both  veterans  and 
non-veterans  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  this 
giant  of  the  health  care  business. 

My  organization  Is  gravely  concerned  for 
the  Veterans  Administration's  future  role 
should  a  national  health  care  system  be 
established.  We  are  concerned  because  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ha«  indi- 
cated In  correspondence  with  members  of 
Congress  that  the  future  of  the  VA  hospital 
system  Is  connected  with  national  health  In- 
surance proposals  now  under  active  consid- 
eration by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 
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The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  greatly 
encouraged  by  an  article  prepared  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  WUbur  D.  MUls,  enti- 
tled "No.  to  Takeover  of  VA"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February,  1972  Issue  of  our 
V.F.W.  Magazine. 

Congressman  Mills  stated,  In  the  next  to 
last  paragraph:  "I  am  convinced  we  should 
not  recommend  federal  health  care  legisla- 
tion until  the  Administration  provides  firm 
information  as  to  plans  for  the  future  of  the 
VA  program." 

It  will  be  deeply  appreciated.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  a  copy  of  the  article  by  Congressman 
Mills,  as  it  appeared  In  the  February  Issue 
of  the  V.F.W.  Magaziiie  may  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point.  Thank  you.  It 
is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
agree  with  him. 

My  organization  is  also  deeply  concerned 
over  the  stattis  and  the  condition  of  our 
Vietnam  Veterans.  And,  I  am  proud  to  report 
to  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  to  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  boasts  approximately  450  thousjiiid 
members  who  are  veterans  of  that  war. 

Our  boasting  ceases,  however,  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  ur.employment 
rate  among  these  young  men  remauis  ex- 
cessively high,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
reduce  It. 

One  of  the  most  siiccessful  programs  ever 
established  by  the  Congress  is  the  GI  Bill. 
All  veterans  are  grateful  for  it.  The  nation  as 
a  whole  has  profited  by  it. 

Your  Committee  has  developed  and  reooin- 
inended  a  bill  which  carries  out  in  greater 
part  a  priority  goal  of  the  V.F.W.  for  in- 
creased assistance  to  veterans  taking  educa- 
tion and  training  under  the  OI  Bill.  Y'our 
bill,  as  reported  by  this  Committee,  and 
approved  by  the  House,  will  increase  the  rates 
for  tuition,  books,  and  fees  by  14  percent. 

It  Is  not€d  too,  that  another  provision  In 
the  bill  proposes  a  48  percent  Increase  In 
on-the-job  and  apprenticeship  training  rates 
for  jobless  veterans  under  the  GI  Bill, 

With  no  disrespect  intended,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  note  also  that  the  distinguished  ladles 
in  your  Committee  appear  to  have  struck 
a  blow  for  "Women's  Lib."  A  provision  in 
H.R.  12828  accords  women  veterans  the  same 
status  as  male  veterans,  In  so  far  as  the 
veteran's  spouse  is  concerned,  under  Veter- 
ans Administration  laws.  We  In  the  V.F  W. 
support  this  provision. 

The  Veterans  of  Fy>relgn  Wars  strongly 
supports  the  legislation  pending  In  this  Com- 
mittee which  would  transfer  the  jurisdiction 
over  national  cemeteries  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Our  national  cemetery  system 
should  be  continued  and  expanded.  Burial  in 
a  national  cemetery  Is  a  perpetual  honor.  It 
should  be  every  vet^^ran's  right. 

Certainly  it  should  be  distinguished  from 
a  plot  allowance,  or  other  subsidy,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  economic  benefit  to 
the  veteran's  survivors. 

We  in  the  V.F.W.  have  long  campaigned 
for  at  least  one  national  cemetery  in  each 
state,  so  that  every  veteran  who  so  desires 
may  be  laid  to  rest  In  a  national  cemetery 
reasonably  near  his  home.  We  urge  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  will  carry  out 
this  recommendation. 

Another  matter  of  great  Importance  to  our 
membership  is  that  of  keeping  the  Veterans' 
Administration  intact.  Every  year  there  are 
attempts  being  made  to  transfer  VA  pro- 
gnims  to  other  agencies.  This  year  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  movement  In  the  Con- 
gress to  diminish  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's Jurisdiction  over  veterans  programs. 
The  most  conspicuous  example  is  legislation 
establishing  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  This  legislation  creates  a 
Drug  Czar  who  will  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  VA  regarding  the  treatment 
of  veterans  suffering  from  drug  addiction. 

We  applaud  your  efforts,  Mr,  Chairman,  to 
exempt  the  VA  from  this  legislation.  We  also 
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applaud  Congressman  Satterfield  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Comniittee.  had 
language  put  in  the  bill  which  tells  this  Drug 
Czar,  in  effect,  to  leave  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration alone.  Your  Committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  already  developed  and  reported  a 
veterans  drug  bill,  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  the  traditional  and  proper  way 
to  handle  this  problem  in  so  far  as  veterans 
are  concerned.  I  refer  to  H  R.  9265,  which  was 
endorsed  at  our  Dallas  Convention,  This  is 
the  bill  that  the  V.F.W.  will  be  pressing  the 
Senate  to  approve. 

Our  organization  will  be  working  closely 
with  your  Committee  for  cost  of  living  In- 
creases In  the  compeiLsatlon  rates  for  the 
more  than  two  million  ser\ice  connected  dis- 
abled veterans. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  as  anxious 
to  see  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  as  any- 
one else,  but  we  want  that  end  to  be  an  hon- 
orable one.  For  that  reason  we  stand  firmly 
behind  the  President  on  his  eight-point  pro- 
posal for  peace  In  Indochina  to  bring  Amer- 
ican POWs  home. 

We  strongly  oppose  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress  which  would  grant  amnesty  to  draft 
dodgers  who  have  fled  to  foreign  countries 
ill  order  to  avoid  military  duty  in  our  armed 
forces.  If  these  draft  dodgers  wish  to  re- 
turn to  this  country  now  that  the  war  is 
practically  over,  they  should  be  prepared  to 
suffer  the  consequences  for  their  crimes. 
They  should  never  be  permitted  to  retiUTi  as 
heroes. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  mav  I  again 
express  my  sincere  gratitude  lor  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
Committee. 

It  vs.  our  hope  that  each  of  you  will  be 
with  us  tonight  at  our  annual  Congressional 
Banquet  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  where 
we  will  be  honoring  one  of  your  distinguished 
colleagues — the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  Honorable  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  of  Pennsylvania.  He  will  be  the  ninth 
recipient  of  our  V  P.W  Congressional  Award 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  nation. 

The  dinner  will  begin  promptly  at  7:00 
PM.  with  a  reception  beginning  at  6:00 
P.M. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu'  attention. 


THE  WORTH  OF  GOLD 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINCiIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leapues  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
January  1972  issue  of  the  South  Africa 
International  quarterly  on  the  worth  of 
gold,  written  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Holloway. 

Since  the  House  will  .shortly  tx"  debat- 
ing the  dollar  devaluation  bill,  which  re- 
cently passed  the  Senate,  and  since  there 
are  gi-eat  differences  of  opinion  between 
students  of  economics  and  monetary  af- 
fairs on  the  role  of  gold  in  international 
monetary  systems,  this  article  is  both 
timely  and  informative. 

Dr.  Holloway,  one  of  tlie  world's  fore- 
most authorities  on  urold,  looks  at  possi- 
ble alternatives  for  international  mone- 
tary systems  and  says  why  in  his  view- 
gold  holds  the  key  to  an  equitable 
solution. 

Dr.  Holloway's  credentials  are  impec- 
cable. Hanng  received  his  doctorate  from 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  he  be- 
came a  lecturer  and  professor  between 
1917  and  1925  in  South  Africa.  He  later 
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served  as  Director  of  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics from  1925-33:  economic  adviser 
to  the  Treasury.  1934-37:  Secretar>'  for 
Finance,  1937-50:  South  Afncan  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington.  1954-56:  South 
African  High  Commissioner  in  London, 
1956-58:  South  Afncan  delegate  to 
Bretton  Woods  Conference.  1944;  former 
alternate  governor  of  the  International 
Monetarv-  Fund:  director  of  companies: 
economic  consultant  to  leading  minma 
nouse,  and  executive  trustee  of  the  South 
African  Foundation. 

The  brilliance  and  clarity  of  Dr.  Hol- 
oway's  article  becomes  readily  apparent 
;o  the  reader,  and  I  heartily  recommend 
t  to  my  coUeacues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
The   Worth    of   Gold  ■ 
(By  J.  E   HoUoway) 
Twentv  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
lentmg  to  the  two  societies  here  represented 
;i  paper  called  'The  Debacle  of  Money'.=  In 
;hat    paper    I    ventured    a    prophecy    In    the 
ollowing  words:  '.  .  .  ;f  gold  is  not  correctly 
>nced  it  will  in  time  work  havoc  with  any 
noneuirv   mechanism,   whether  that   mech- 
in.sm  be  the  gold  standard  or  a  managed 
I  urrencv'. 

A  devaluation  '.s  basically  a  change  in  the 
(•old  content  of  a  currency,  Dr  Fr.inz  Pick 
(tates  that  400  devaluations  in  82  countries 
look  p;ace  between  1949  and  1969.  The  aspect 
<t  gold  with  which  I  shall  deal  Is  not  its 
]irlce,  but  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
i  bout  the  havoc  which  has  ovenaken  man- 
i  ged  currencies. 

There  is  much  confusion  and  lack  of  un- 
(.erstandlng  not  only  among  the  general  pub- 
l,c  but  also  among  some  economists  about 
The  worth  or  utility  of  gold.  On  the  one  side 
there  are  those  who  refer  to  it  contemptu- 
cusly  as  'a  barbarous  reUC  or  'only  fit  to 
idorn  lavatories'.  At  the  other  extreme  it  Is 
temg  used  iz>  au  Increasing  extent  to  facili- 
tite  some  of  the  most  advanced  processes 
1  ndertaken  by  man,  such  a,s  electronics  and 
f  ving  into  outer  space. 

In  between  these,  gold  is  being  used  to  an 
eier  areater  extent  in  je'A'elry.  the  arts  and 
a  variety  of  other  industrial  productions. 
i  ur'.herrnore  an  attempt  to  demonetise  It  has 
•ceen  firmly  resisted  by  the  great  majority  of 
cjntral  bankers  who  know  that  for  every 
dollar  by  which  the  monetary  price  Is  re- 
duced the  central  banks  of  the  world  would 
tiave  to  write  off  more  'han  a  billion  dollars 
a  5  losses  In  their  balance  sheets. 

Why  do  I  speak  of  the  worth',  and  not  of 
tie  value  of  gold'  The  English  language  is 
f)rtunate  in  having  f.vo  words  in  which  to 
ecpress  these  two  related  but  widely  different 
c  incepts.  This  is  of  great  assistance  for  clear 
logical  or  scientific  thinking  One  also  finds 
t  le  terms  'value  in  use'  and  exchange  value', 
I  .It  worth'  is  more  concise  and  accurate,  be- 
c  luse  iL-ort'i  derives  from  the  Intrinsic  prop- 
e  ties  or  qualities  of  an  article  or  a  service. 
,'^5  long  as  these  properties  or  qualities  re- 
n.ain  unchanged  the  worth  remains  un- 
c  langed.  It  is  something  measurable  by  ob- 
j'ctive  standards.  Value  can  be  changed  by 
a  change  In  human  want.s,  for  example  by 
wiat  !S  called  the  demonetization  of  gold, 
b  It  the  intrin.sic  properties  of  the  metal  re- 
n  am  constant. 

Value  Is  the  personal  or  subjective  appre- 
ciation of  the  utility  to  a  given  person  at  a 
gven  time  of  the  properties  or  qualities  of 
a  1  article   It  is  changeable  under  the  infiu- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ence  of  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  or 
needs.  It  is  entirely  subjective  and  therefore 
can  never  be  intrinsic.  One  need  only  think 
of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  a  cup  of 
water  In  the  middle  of  a  desert  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake  to  understand  that  value 
is  never  intrinsic.  The  use  of  the  word 
value'  IS  more  likely  to  confuse  than  to  assist 
clear  thinking. 

It  is  the  worth  of  gold  with  which  this  dis- 
sertation is  concerned. 

The  value  of  an  article  to  the  Individual 
derives  from  its  ability  to  satisfy  a  human 
need.  The  word  worth'  therefore  can  be 
equated  with  utility  but  worth  is  a  more 
definite  word.  Marshall  defined  utility  as  the 
capacity  to  satisfy  wants.  The  satisfying  of 
human  wants  is  a  fundamental  concept  in  all 
economic  thinking.  The  individual  is  the  only 
judge  of  that  utility  to  himself.  The  reason 
why  the  individual  desires  to  possess  a  given 
article  is  beside  the  point.  It  Is  this  desire 
that  gives  it  value. 

Against  this  background  let  us  try  to 
classify  the  various  utilities  of  gold  in  the 
scheme  of  the  present-day  desires  of  human 
beings  to  pos*e.ss  it.  For  this  purpose  a  second 
distinction  must  be  defined.  Gold  has  a  use 
as  a  comviod'.ty,  but  It  has  another  use  as  a 
sen  ice. 

In  the  use  of  gold  as  a  commodity.  It  gen- 
erally becomes  part  of  another  commodity; 
a  watch,  a  brooch,  a  tooth,  an  electronic  cir- 
cuit and  so  on.  In  the  use  of  gold  as  a  service 
it  generally  retains  its  Identity,  qualified  by 
weight — a  commercial  bar.  a  kilo  or  tola  bar. 
or  a  com — or  by  caratage,  and  It  retains  its 
anonymity 

The  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
who  regard  the  utility  of  gold  as  limited,  is 
that  they  think  in  terms  of  gold  merely  as 
a  commodity  and  overlook  the  far  greater 
vitility  which  it  possesses  when  it  renders  a 
service.  The  economics  of  the  two  utilities 
differs  greatly.  In  the  economics  of  a  consum- 
able article,  the  producer  wants  its  monetary 
value  to  be  high,  and  the  user  Is  interested 
In  its  cheapness  In  the  case  of  an  indestruct- 
ible, such  as  a  service  which  does  not  wear 
out.  both  the  producer  and  the  user  want  the 
price  to  be  high.  This  has  a  significant  bear- 
ing in  'he  worth  of  gold  In  a  monetary 
system 

The  most  common  use  of  gold  as  a  com- 
m,idltv  is  ornamental.  In  this  guise  it  Is 
trulv  protean-  Jewelry,  gold  thread  for  tlie 
ornamentation  of  vestments  and  regalia  or 
the  saris  of  Indian  women,  objects  of  reli- 
gious veneration,  articles  of  artistic  excel- 
lence— the  list  is  inexhaustible.  As  long  as 
not  only  human  veneration  and  human  van- 
ity but  also  human  love  for  beauty  and  the 
arts  persists  so  long  will  this  demand  for  gold 
persist. 

The  second  commodity  use  Is  that  of  con- 
serving the  ever  useful  human  teeth.  Al- 
though ntimerous  substitutes  are  used  this 
demand  remains  so  substantial  as  to  require 
nearlv  100  tons  of  the  metal  annually. 

.A  third  categorv  is  found  in  the  wide  field 
which  one  might  describe  as  other  Industrial 
uses  This  comprises  gold  entering  into  in- 
dustrial processes  in  which,  tinlike  the  rase 
in  ornamental  use.  the  gold  loses  its  identity. 
The  list  includes  gold  salts,  alloys  and  gold 
leaf,  but  verv  Important  are  the  growing 
needs  of  the  electronic  and  space  industries 
where  the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  atmos- 
pheric forces  makes  it  par'icularlv  useful 
and  in  some  ca.ses  almost  indispensable 

The  importance  of  l.solatine  these  uses 
from  the  monetary  or  ser^'ice  use  of  gold  Is 
that  large  industries  must  have  the  metal  to 
enable  them  to  remain  In  huslties.s.  The 
demand,  therefore,  is  continuous  and  rather 
Inelastl''  It  has  been  estimated  bv  various 
researc'n  agen'-les  that  In  the  non-communist 
world  the  present  demand  for  gold  as  a  com- 
modity of  industry  is  at  least  eqtial  or  even 
greater  than  the  current  production,  and  that 
the  demand  grows  at  an  annual  rate  of  be- 
between  7  and  12  per  cent. 
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We  must  now  give  attention  to  the  func- 
tion of  gold  as  a  service.  The  first  and  much 
the  largest  use  of  the  metal  for  this  purpose 
is  the  gold  reserves  of  central  banks  and 
state  treasuries.  These  consist  largely  of  the 
hoards  accumulated  over  the  past  ages  of 
human  history.  These  may  be  defined  as  the 
public  monetary  hoards,  cr  gold  reserves 

There  Is.  secondly,  a  substantial  accumula- 
tion of  private  monetary  hoards.  The  sire  of 
these  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  frequently 
overlooked  that  this  Is  a  monetary  use.  This 
private  hoarding  is  resorted  to  by  persons 
u  ho  prefer  to  keep  their  own  goldi  reserves. 
B.-.sically  these  consist  of  bars,  coins  and 
medallions,  but  there  Is  also  a  great  variety 
of  other  forms,  which  fall  primarily  into  the 
next  category,  and,  therefore.  Increase  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  quantitative  estimate 
of  their  size. 

The  next  classification  is  a  combination 
cf  monetary  and  commodity  uses  of  gold 
deeply  rooted  in  the  social  customs  of  many 
countries.  In  France  the  custom  of  keeping 
a  family  reserve  of  gold  is  deeply  rooted.  In 
India  and  other  Eastern  countries  the  giv- 
Ing  of  gold  presents  on  definite  occasLiis, 
e.g.  births  and  marriages,  is  part  of  the  way 
o.  life  and  sometimes  of  the  religious  mores 
of  the  community.  Similarly  the  compulsory 
use  of  durable  saris  by  various  groups  in 
contradistinction  to  the  western  use  cf  an- 
nual fashions  absorbs  a  large  amount  of 
gold  thread.  Although  these  uses  are  primari- 
ly commodity  uses,  they  can  be  converted 
Into  monetary  uses  under  the  influence  of 
economic  stress.  The  falure  ol  a  monsoon 
In  India  after  the  gold  revaluation  in  1933 
brought  out  a  very  large  quantity  o:  the 
metal  to  pay  for  imports  of  grain. 

Associated  particularly  with  the  last  two 
uses,  there  is,  in  a  market  in  which  the  price 
of  gold  fluctuates,  a  further  demand  for  the 
metal  by  what  may  best  be  described  as  the 
dealer  element.  In  all  markets  there  are  peo- 
ple who  make  a  living  by  buying  what  they 
consider  is  che.ip,  and  selling  when  they  cou"- 
sider  that  this  is  advantageous  or  necessary 
to  balance  their  books.  This  Involves  carrying 
certain,  not  necessarily  very  large  stocks,  but 
constitutes  a  highly  sensitive  demand  ele- 
ment for  gold.  Economic  text-books  generally 
point  out  that  this  dealer  element  is  a  sta- 
bilising price  factor,  but  these  so-called 
■speculators'  have  recently  come  in  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  unjustified  abuse. 
Let  us  now  have  a  brief  look  at  the  marketing 
of  gold.  The  principal  service  demand  comes 
from  central  banks.  Under  the  Bretton  Woods 
plan  an  official  price  was  fixed  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  for  dealings  between  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
a  limitation  which  is  often  overlooked.  There 
is,  however,  another  demand  side,  which  in- 
cludes both  the  commodity  and  the  service 
uses,  Th»t  is  the  private  demand  for  gold. 
In  1948.  and  on  subseqvient  occasions,  the 
price  In  this  market  became  substantially 
higher  than  the  official  price. 

The  Fund  Gold  Policy  of  1947  had  sought 
to  secure  an  almost  complete  demand  monop- 
oly for  the  Fund  by  attempting  to  prevent 
Its  members  from  dealing  in  the  market,  ex- 
cept at  the  official  price  and  subject  to  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  Fund.  South  Africa 
demonstrated  in  1951  that  this  was  in  conflict 
with  both  the  wording  and  the  Intent  of  the 
Agreement.  The  Fund's  Gold  Policy  was 
quietly  dropped.  Members  of  the  Fund,  how- 
ever, continued  exercising  a  measure  of  con- 
trol by  rationing  supplies  for  the  private 
demand  at  the  fixed  price. 

In  1960  the  private  demand  again  outbid 
the  official  hoarders.  This  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gold  Pool,  which  sold  gold 
freely  at  the  official  price  to  all  comers,  ex- 
cept to  the  citizens  of  countries  which  made 
private  possession  of  gold  Illegal. 

By  1968  the  private  demand  had  again  out- 
bid the  official  hoarders  by  depriving  them 
of  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold.  This  caused 
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the  collapse  of  the  Gold  Pool  and  the  two 
tier   system    was   Inaugurated. 

The  next  stage  was  reached  when  the 
succession  of  International  monetary  crises 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  International 
agreement  by  which  the  official  price  was 
fixed.  The  U.S.A.  and  the  most  Important 
members  of  the  Fund  withdrew  from  the 
obligations  they  had  undertaken  to  main- 
tain that  price,  iiiid  the  market  price  re- 
mained the  only  effective  demand  price. 

So  much  for  the  broad  distinction  between 
the  commodity  and  the  service  utilities  of 
gold.  The  commodity  use  Is  readily  under- 
stood.The  service  use  is  that  of  serving  as  a 
means  of  final  payment  between  debtors  and 
creditors. 

There  can  be  various  stages  at  which  final 
payment  is  made.  A  gold  coin  standard  places 
payment  in  gold  within  everybody's  reach, 
a  gold  bullion  standard  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  only  relatively  rich  persons,  a 
yold  exchange  standard  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  governments  only.  The  details 
of  how  these  standards  work  are  concerned 
with  the  type  of  monetary  mechanism  and 
need  not  detain  us  here.  The  important 
point  Is  that  at  all  stages  gold  Is  the  means 
of  final   payment. 

A  means  of  final  payment  Is  clearly  essen- 
tial in  any  monetary  mechanism.  "There  Is 
no  one  so  foolish  as  not  to  see  that  if  there 
is  no  means  by  which  creditors  can  be  paid, 
there  will  in  time  be  no  new  credit  and  the 
monetary  system  will  collapse,  but  Is  gold 
the  only  conceivable  final  means  of  pay- 
ment? This  Is  the  crux  of  the  question  of 
the   service    worth    of    gold. 

In  certain  circles  of  monetary  thought 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  It  is 
not  Dosslble  to  render  this  service  to  man- 
kind In  a  way  that  Is  more  efficient  or  at 
least  not  less  efficient,  and  which  Is  less 
costly,  or  at  least  not  more  costly  than  dig- 
ging gold  out  of  the  ground.  On  this  ques- 
tion there  has  emerged  In  our  time  a  great 
cleavage  In  the  thinking  of  monetary  econ- 
omists. Since  the  service  use  of  gold  is  bv 
far  Its  most  important  use.  It  follows  that  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  must 
have  a  serious  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
worth  of  gold.  The  choice  between  these  al- 
ternatives leads  us  directly  to  the  funda- 
mental question:  what  are  the  essential 
desiderata  of  money? 

The  most  fundamental  concept  Is  that 
money  would  never  have  been  Invented  until 
there  was  use  for  It,  This  means,  in  simple 
language,  that  there  must  have  been  produc- 
tion, surplus  to  the  personal  or  family  needs 
of  the  producer,  before  money  could  have 
been  Invented. 

The  principle  Is  that  money  Is  the  result 
and  not  the  cause  of  production,  and  that 
money  Is  only  a  link  In  the  chain  of  produc- 
tion. Today  this  Is  frequently  lost  sight  of. 
People,  observing  the  role  of  ciredlt  in  produc- 
tion confuse  credit  with  money. 

If  a  person  has  a  surplus  to  his  require- 
ments, which  he  wishes  to  exchange,  a  device 
called  money  can  be  of  very  great  use  to  him. 
All  text-books  make  this  plain.  It  Is  the 
magnitude  of  this  utility  which  lead  a  dis- 
tinguished author,  Geoffrey  Crowther.  to  say: 
"Money  Is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  man's  inventions."  This  is  no  overstate- 
ment since  the  division  of  labour  and  par- 
ticularly the  International  division  of  labour 
would  be  severely  restricted  but  for  this  In- 
vention. 

If  In  primitive  times  a  person  had  to  ex- 
change the  product  of  his  labour  for  some- 
thing which  he  knew  would  not  have  equal 
worth  to  him,  he  would  have  preferred  to 
hold  on  to  his  own  surplus.  No  exchange 
would  have  resulted,  and  no  money  would 
have  been  Invented. 

It  Is.  therefore,  a  fundamental  desideratum 
of  money  that  worth  must  be  compensated 
with  equal  worth.  It  Is  not  accurate  to  say 
value  for  equal  value  because  value  cannot 
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be  intrinsic  and  Is  a  most  volatile  concept.  It 
follows  also  that  the  longer  In  point  of  time 
the  worth  remains  equal,  the  greater  the  ad- 
vantage, not  only  to  the  production  of  com- 
modities, but  also  to  the  equitablllty  and 
the  maintenance  of  distributive  Justice  in  the 
whole  social  system.  The  Invention  of  money 
was  possibly  the  first  essay  in  human  lUstory 
in  the  art  of  conservation. 

Capital,  as  an  economic  force,  is  the  surplus 
of  production  which  can  be  used  for  further 
production.  Without  capital  accumulation 
and  Its  use  In  Investment  there  can  be  little 
mater.al  progress. 

The  accumulated  capital,  like  the  ac- 
cumulation of  all  goods,  requires  a  receptacle 
or  store  in  which  it  can  be  kept  safely,  with 
as  little  deterioration  as  possible.  For  capi- 
tal to  operate  most  efficiently,  one  of  the 
prime  requirements  Is  that  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  withdraw  It  from  the  store  at  short 
notice. 

There  are  therefore  two  desiderata  with 
which  money  must  comply  if  it  Is  to  carry 
out  Its  salutary  function  In  the  process 
of  production  and  In  the  maintenance  of 
distributive  Justice.  These  are  as  follows: 

la)  worth  mu.st  be  compensated  with  equal 
worth  in  order  to  make  money  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  exchange,  I  shall  call  this  t;ie 
principle  of  integrity:  and 

(b)  the  money  received  must  retain  Its 
quality  of  wortli  for  a  long  time  so  as  to 
make  It  a  satisfactory  store  or  receptacle  In 
which  surplus  production  can  be  preserved 
safely,  and  from  which  It  can  be  retrieved 
at  short  notice  when  It  Ls  required  for  fur- 
ther production.  I  shall  call  this  the  prmci- 
ple  of  enduring  u-ortli . 

Not  only  is  a  final  means  of  payment  es- 
sential. It  Is  also  essential  that  the  means 
of  payment  shall  be  equitable.  On  this  de- 
pends such  vast  utilities  in  human  endeav- 
our as  the  division  of  labour  on  an  Inter- 
national scale,  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  the 
possibility  of  long  term  contracts  involving 
vast  constructions  and  millions  of  wage  earn- 
ers without  the  necessity  for  periodical  re- 
negotiation, caused  by  a  change  In  the  de- 
nominations in  which  values  and  prices  are 
expressed.  An  Instrument  of  payment,  which 
does  not  provide  for  this  stability  must  in- 
evitably Involve  the  great  international 
mechanism  of  production  in  recurrent  crises, 
I  repeat  that  it  js  production  which  is  the 
cause  of  money,  the  supreme  purpose  for  the 
existence   of   a    monetary    mechanism. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  alternative  con- 
flicting views  on  what  constitutes  money. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  exchanger  of  goods  or 
services  must  receive  'a  something  "  to  serve 
as  proof  that  he  is  entitled  to  receive  an 
equivalent  return  for  the  worth  with  which 
he  has  parted. 

What  shape  must  this  "something"  take? 
Tlie  first  and  older  school  of  monetary 
thought  maintains  that  this  must  be  a  com- 
modity which  human  beings  want  and  con- 
tinue to  want.  This  school  makes  the  point 
that  a  commodity  has  intrinsic  properties 
and-  measurable  dlmeiislons.  There  can  be 
no  test  of  equality  where  there  Is  no  pos- 
sibility of  measurement.  If  the  point  that 
it  must  be  a  commodity  Is  conceded,  there 
is  no  argument  that  gold  has  beaten  all 
other  commodities  which  can  be  considered 
for  this  role. 

The  opposing  school,  however,  does  not 
concede  the  point  that  the  "something"  must 
be  a  commodity,  claiming  that  a  fiduciary 
Instrument,  created  and  maintained  by  prop", 
er  authority,  can  serve  this  purpose  equally 
well,  and  that  It  can  be  created  with  a  mlnl"- 
mum  of  etTort.  unlike  gold  which  demands 
expensive  mining  operations.  This  approach 
Is,  therefore,  essentially  authoritarian. 

Theoretically  the  possibility  of  such  an 
Ideal  Instrument  serving  the  purpose  of 
money  may  be  conceded  though  even  as  a 
commodity  money  must  satisfy  certain  es- 
sential requirements  In  regard  to  the  in- 
herent and  Intrinsic  properties  of  the  chosen 
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commodity,  so  also  must  authoritarian  mon- 
ey coniplv  with  es.sential  requirements  in  re- 
gard to  the  attributes  of  fiduciary  Instru- 
ments. 

If  these  conditions  are  satisfied  it  can  be 
claimed  that  mankind  has  a  chclce  between 
two  forms  which  money  can  take,  viz  a  suit- 
able commodity  or  a  suitable  fiduciary  in- 
strument. Through  the  ages  no  other  d'evlce 
to  .serve  as  money  has  been  found.  We  have 
a  choice  of  one  or  the  other.  We  have  no 
third  choice. 

What  is  the  common  factor  in  these  intrin- 
sic properties  in  the  case  of  commodity  money 
and  in  these  attributes  in  the  case  of  authori- 
tarian money?  The  common  factor  can  be 
summed  up  briefly  in  the  two  essential  de- 
-slderata  of  money:  the  principle  of  Integ- 
rity and  the  principle  of  enduring  worth. 
These   are    the    moral    principles   of   money. 

Ttie  world  has  had  thousands  of  years 
of  experience  of  the  way  in  which  commodity 
money  h;is  complied  with  the  moral  princi- 
ples of  money  It  knows  that  the  compliance 
has  never  been  perfect;  but  it  also  knows 
that  the  validity  of  the  principles  has  never 
been  questioned. 

The  world  is  not  without  experience  of 
the  way  in  which  money,  dependent  for  its 
worth  on  the  decrees  or  actions  of  estab- 
lished authority,  has  complied  with  the  mor- 
al principles  of  money. 

The  question  which  faces  us  today  Is  the 
manner  in  which  established  authority  has 
maintained  the  essential  attributes  of'fidu- 
ciary  mrnev  The  experience  of  history, 
however.  Includes  also  the  manner  In  which 
established  authority  has  behaved  towards 
the  intnn-sic  properties  of  commodity  money. 

The  record  is  not  reassuring:  quite  the 
conirarv.  Throughout  the  ages,  authorltar- 
lanl.sm  ha.=  made  repeated  onslaughts  on  the 
moral  pr-nciples  of  money.  To  quote  but  a 
few  example^  we  have  the  authoritarianism 
of  the  Roman  Caesars  (which  In  the  time 
of  Diocletian  caused  the  Empire  to  fall  into 
near  anarchy);  the  debasements  of  Philippe 
le  Bel  m  France,  and  of  the  early  Tudors 
In  EnL'iand;  the  monetary  schemes  of  John 
Law,  the  assignats  of  the  French  Revolution; 
the  total  collapse  of  all  monev  In  Germany 
under  the  Weimar  Republic. 

The  most  searching  experiment  Into  the 
feasibility  of  a  monetary  mecharUsm.  In 
which  all  citizens  have  had  to  place  their 
reliance  In  the  maintenance  by  authority 
of  the  worth  of  a  fiduciary  instrument  has 
been  made  by  our  generation.  During  the 
currency  of  this  experinier.t  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nations  have  denied  the  citi- 
zen, whatever  may  be  his  standing  and  im- 
portance in  the  pnxluctive  sphere  the  right 
of  being  paid  in  the  alternative  Instrument, 
which  constitutes  monev,  namelv  a  worth- 
possessing  commodity.  All  other  nations  have 
had  perforce  to  follow  suit. 

We  have  reached  a  critical  phase  now  In 
the  conduct  of  this  experiment:  the  emer- 
gence of  a  tantalising  series  of  crises.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  evaluate  the  manner  in 
which  fiduciary  money  has  stood  up  to  the 
test,  set  by  the  desiderata  of  real  money. 
Tlie  fiduciary  instrument,  a  promise  to  pay, 
has  lost  all  semblance  of  reliability.  Worth 
given  for  it  ha^  continuously  been  "requited 
with  les-ser  worth.  It  has  lost  the  quality  of 
enduring  worth  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  store  of  worth. 

Until  recently,  while  the  citizen  has  had 
no  option  but  to  accept  it.  central  banks  were 
still  m  the  favoured  position  that  they  could 
exchange  it  for  a  commodity  possessing  final 
worth.  This.  too.  has  gone. 

The  authoritarian  system  has  led  the  world 
to  a  pass  where  there  is  now  no  final  means 
of  payment  What  still  served  In  this  capacity 
until  recently  is  securely  locked  up  by  it's 
custodians  who  manifest  a  remarkable  ob- 
stinacy in  keeping  it  to  themselves.  The  pro- 
ducers are  left  out  In  the  cold. 

The   richest   and   most   powerful    country 
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has  leclared  in  the  -A-ords  of  Its  President 
that  It  will  for  che  time  being  decline  ".  .  . 
to  c.mvert  dollars  held  by  foreign  central 
banki  ::.-o  g^ld  or  other  monetary  assets". 

Th:s  13  the  greatest  default  in  the  lor.g 
histo-y  of  money.  It  has  been  committed  by 
the  rreatest  capitalist  country  in  the  world. 
Not  m  vam  did  Lenin  say  that  "the  best  way 
to  di  stroy  the  capitalist  system  was  to  de- 
bauc  1  the  currency". 

\V«  must  face  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
real  noney  operating  in  the  world  today.  All 
the  seal  money  is  securely  locked  up  in  the 
vau::s  of  central  banks  or  in  t;;e  safe  depcsi- 
torie. .  of  dealers  and  private  hoarders.  None 
of  it  U  operative  even  bet'Aeen  central  banks 
exce:  :  for  small  quantities  and  in  exception- 
al cnT'.'nru'ances. 

^Tf  is   !:o  means  of  final  payment.  In- 

of  this,  vast  quantities  of  acknowledge- 

s  of  debts  are  Soating  round  the  world 

the  guise  of  money  and  nobody  knows 

they  are  going  to  be  worth  next  week 

ear.  Nowhere  are  the  issuers  of  these 

ises   to   pay   prepared   to   honour   their 

In  som.ethlng  that  has  real  worth. 

generation  has  experienced  the  ultl- 

:ti  the  operation  of  Gresham's  law.  All 

cd  money  has  been  driven  out  of  clrcu- 

i.  Tiie  only  means  of  payment  in  circu- 

even  among  central  banks,  consists  of 

een-:er"  I,0  Us    Gresham's  law  evidently 

res  reformulation:  'Bad  debts  will  drive 

debts  out  of  circulation.'  The  process  Is 

y  in  operation. 

money  is  the  onlv  real  worth  in  the 
ary  mechanism.  Unredeemable  prom- 
pay  are  but  unsubstantial  ersatz, 
s  not  possible  to  run  a  monetary  mech- 
without  real  money.  Fiduciary  ins'iru- 
cf  payment  have  reached  t'ne  end  of 
ad.  They  have  lost  their  respectability 
[lave  destroyed  their  credit-worthiness. 
>nly  thing  that  is  left  over  for  central 
which    have    reposed    their   faith    In 
is  to  ij^Tlte  off  colossal  losses, 
the  two  Instruments  of  payment  avail - 
to  mankind  there  Is  onlv  one  left,  only 
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gold   is  not  correctly   priced  it  will  In 
work  havoc  with  any  monetary  mecha- 
whether  that  mechanism  be  the  gold 
dard  or  a  managed  currency." 
;  price  of  gold  has  now  done  that  to 
Nowhere   in  the  world   is  real   money 
iljible  to  the  citizen,  be  he  rich  or  be  he 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that 
problem  set  by  a  moneyless  money-econ- 
can  be  solved  by  merely  changing  the 
of  gold.  More  Is  needed. 
5  worth  of  gold  as  a  service  to  mankind 
Its  ability  to  make  the  monetary  mech- 
function  smoothly  and  eflQclently.  To 
borrfiw  an  analogy  with  biological  processes, 
se  ves  like  a  vitamin  or  a  trace  element 
^p  the  body  healthy.  The  quantities  re- 
fer this  purpose  are  exceedingly  small, 
orklng  presence  of  those  small  quantl- 
a  sine  qua  non. 

w^orklng   presence:    In   any   monetary 

nlsm,  unless  authorltv  is  prepared  to 

the  instrtiment  of  final  payment  free 

erate  without  let  or  hindrance  of  any 

whatever,  nationally  or  Internationally, 

V  orklng  presence  will  not  be  there.  This 

ce  in  time  will   work  havoc  with   the 

nlsm,  w^hether  that  mechanism  be  the 

standard  or  a  managed  currency. 
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.  FULTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   retirees 
the    U.S.    uniformed    services — 
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men  and  women  who  have  devoted 
20  years  or  more  to  the  .ser'.ice  of  their 
coiuitrv- — deserve  the  appreciation  of  aU 
our  citizens.  Therefore.  I  take  special 
interest  m  an  organization,  the  Retired 
Association  for  the  Uiiifonned  Services — 
RAUS — which  seeks  to  help  as.sure  the.se 
retirees'  financial  .security. 

This  is  a  relatively  new  organization, 
established  in  June  1970.  Its  national 
headquarters  are  in  Nivshviile,  Tenn. 

RAUS  is  a  nonprofit  oruanization  dedi- 
cated to  the  purposes  of  upholding  and 
defending  the  U.S.  Constitution;  sup- 
porting the  national  defense;  and  pro- 
moting the  personal  SDCurity  and  welfare 
of  its  membership  by  supplementing  or 
replacing  benefits  lost  on  retirement. 

RAUS'  membersliip  consists  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  and  women  either  re- 
tired or  pending  retirement  from  the 
seven  uniformed  services — the  Army,  Air 
Force.  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  Guard,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  National  Ocean- 
ograpliic  Atmospheric  Administration. 

In  December,  RAUS  opened  its  job- 
placement  service,  which  assists  members 
and  nonmembers  alike.  Members  pay  no 
fees  for  the  service.  Experienced,  profes- 
sional employment  counselors  who  have 
complete  knowledge  of  general  bu-siness 
and  job  requirements  and  specifications 
in  their  particular  areas  are  provided. 

Otiier  services  RAUS  is  pronding  or 
intends  to  provide  include  a  monthly 
newspaper  for  members;  a  retiree  credit 
union:  hou-sing  assistance;  gi'oup-rate 
insurance;  a  member  discount  pro.^ram: 
special  assistance  to  widows  and  senior 
citizens;  a  legislative  committee  in 
Washington;  and  welfare  programs 
sponsored  by  local  cliapters. 

So  RAUS  is  a  useful,  working  organiza- 
tion, and  it  continues  to  grow.  It  is,  I 
understand,  the  first  national  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  whose  membersliip  is 
open  to  all  uniformed-services  retirees. 
I  welcome  this  chance  to  bring  it  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 


March  8,  1972 


WEST'S  THIRST  FOR  WATER 
IS  QUESTIONED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  New- 
York  Times  of  January  17.  1972,  carried 
a  lengthy  analytical  article  under  the 
heading  "West's  Thir;-t  for  Water  Is 
Questioned."  I  insert  the  text  of  the  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

West's  Thisst  for  Water  Is  Questioned 
(By  Anthony  Ripley) 

Denver,  January  16. — The  constant  hunt 
for  water,  an  expensive  and  almost  compul- 
sive tradition  in  the  American  West,  is  com- 
ing under  Increasing  criticism,  and  the  big 
projects  designed  to  bring  more  of  It  to  arid 
land  are  running  into  trouble. 

The  17  states  west  of  the  100th  meridian, 
which  cuts  north  and  south  through  Dodge 
City,  Kan ,  have  always  been  chronically 
short  of  rainfaU. 

Ambitious  men  have  solved  that  shortage 
with  dams,  canals  and  water  diversion  proj- 
ects that  are  among  some  of  the  greatest  civil 
engineering  works  In  the  nation. 


Now,  It  appears,  a  fundamental  reassess- 
ment Is  beginning  of  the  need  for  future 
projects  of  this  sort.  The  reassessment  runs 
squarely  Into  the  teeth  of  the  ancient  West- 
ern belief  that  water  alone  is  the  key  to  all 
growth  in  the  West  and  that  the  future  rests 
In  bringing  In  more  water  regardless  of  the 
cost. 

Many  people  are  coming  to  the  shocking 
conclusion  that,  dry  though  it  Is,  the  South- 
west In  particular  has  plenty  of  water  If  man 
would  only  cure  his  sloppy  and  wasteful 
habits. 

Some  of  those  habits  Include  leaky  mu- 
nicipal water  systems  and  a  failure  to  recycle 
municipal  sewage  water.  But  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  wasteful  hablto.  these  critics 
say,  belong  to  the  farmers  of  the  Southwest 
and  they  raise  a  basic  national  question: 

Should  the  Government  pay  farmers  not  to 
till  the  soli  in  states  with  high  rainfall  whUe 
it  subsidises  farm  Irrigation  In  states  with 
low  rainfall? 

From  the  beginning,  little  effort  has  been 
made  In  the  Western  states  to  Impose  any 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  water.  As  a  result. 
In  the  view  of  the  critics,  the  distribution  of 
the  available  supply  la  often  'unbaUmoed  and 
sometimes  highly  Irrational. 

In  Arizona,  for  example,  90  per  cent  of  the 
water  supply  goes  to  agriculture,  which  con- 
tributes only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  state's 
economy. 

A.  dramatic  picture  of  such  water  use  is 
visible  to  passing  motorists  on  Interstate 
Highway  10  in  Pinal  County,  Ariz.,  between 
Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

So  much  water  has  been  drained  from  un- 
derground wells  to  irrigate  farmland  that  the 
land  has  literally  sunk  and  crafked  apart. 

John  Kulinovich,  district  engineer  for  the 
Arizona  Highway  Departmant,  says  he  does 
not  know  how  deep  the  split  in  the  earth  is 
nor  does  he  knov,-  of  any  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  He  only  knows  it  goes 
for  miles  across  the  nearby  fields. 

split  kefps  coming  apart 

The  split  keeps  coming  apart  as  the  la.id 
subsides  so  highway  workers  fill  the  crack 
a.'id  patch  it  two  or  tiiree  times  a  year. 

Many  farms  In  Pinal  County  have  sucked 
the  underground  water  table  so  dry  that  the 
sinking  earth  has  twisted  and  broken  off 
their  well  casings. 

The  giant  diesel  pumps  stand  idle  at  the 
Battaglia  farms  near  Eloy  this  time  of  year  as 
an  occasional  farmer  nearby  plows  up  his 
land,  leaving  a  heavy  trail  of  dust  behind  the 
plow. 

In  Arizona,  underground  pools  of  water 
supply  most  of  the  water  used.  The  supplies 
are  being  drained  at  an  annual  loss  of  3.5- 
milU-m  acre  feet  of  water.  (An  acre  foot  of 
water  is  the  amount  it  takes  to  cover  an 
acre  of  land  one  foot  deep  or  326,000  gallons.) 
That  Is  almost  the  precise  amount  used 
yearly  to  irrigate  lands  for  feed  grains  and 
animal  forage,  low  value  crops  easily  grown 
in  high  rainfall  areas  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  ac:ord!ng  to  a  1966  study  by  econo- 
mists at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  are 
adamant.  One  of  their  leading  spokesmen  is 
Ellis  L.  -Armstrong,  commissioner  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
His  agency  has  built  $6-bllUon  worth  of 
dams  and  Irrigation  projects  In  17  Western 
states  since  1902, 

In  a  speech  to  the  University  Council  on 
Water  Resources  in  July,  1970,  Mr,  Armstrong 
said:  "Water  is  hard  to  come  by  (in  Arizona) 
as  it  is  In  most  of  the  West.  So  don't  seri- 
ously talk  to  Arlzonans  about  giving  up  any 
existing  water  or  abandoning  any  plans  for 
further  development  unless  your  shooting 
iron  Is  ready  for  the  quick  draw." 

BIG  PLANS  FOR  THE   FtTTURE 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  sending  out 
for  more  water  in  the  traditional  way.  It  Is 
drawing  plans  that  make  its  spending  for  the 
first  70  years  look  tiny. 

But  as  Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers 
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work  on  drawings  and  studies  and  graphs  a 
number  of  changes  are  stirring  that  may 
blunt  their  most  ambitious  plans: 

In  Arizona,  poUtlc.ans  are  beginning  to  say 
privately  that  the  $1.4-bUllon  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  to  bring  Colorado  River  water  to 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  Is  not  a  necessity  but 
only  a  fringe  benefit,  a  marginal  Insurance 
policy  for  the  future. 

lu  Washington,  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission Is  drawing  up  national  plans  and 
policies  to  be  ready  by  1973  on  such  subjects 
as  whether  water  should  be  used  In  the  dry 
Southwest  to  irrigate  farmland  for  low- 
value  crops  that  can  be  grown  without  Irri- 
gation elsewhere. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  builder  of 
flood  control  dams  and  projects,  is  taking  a 
broader  view  than  its  traditional  engineering 
projects.  Instead  of  proposing  dams,  levees 
aad  river  channel  straightening  projects  It  is 
considering  such  alternatives  as  flood-proof- 
ing houses,  and  discouraging  builders  from 
putting  up  construction  on  areas  prone  to 
flooding. 

Municipal  water  departments  are  beginning 
to  consider  the  recycling  of  waste  water  from 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Is  try- 
ing to  sell  Its  treated  waste  water  to  farmers 
and  copper  mines  In  the  area.  Denver  Is 
quietly  investigating  public  attitudes  on  us- 
ing purified  waste  water  In  the  city's  drinking 
water  system. 

Groups  like  the  Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  spurred  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  usually  called  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act,  which  re- 
quires a  list  of  alternatives  to  major  Federal 
projects,  are  forcing  re-examlnatlon  of  water 
plans  both  In  the  courts  and  among  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  government. 

"We're  passing  over  the  threshold  to  a  new 
sort  of  approach."  said  Dr.  Gilbert  F.  White 
of  the  University  of  Colorado's  Institute  of 
Behavioral  Science. 

WATER  habits  CALLED  WASTEFUL 

Dr.  White,  a  professor  of  geography,  has 
headed  a  number  of  national  water  study 
groups,  among  them  committees  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  and  the  National 
Research  Council. 

American  water  habits,  he  maintains,  have 
always  been  wasteful.  More  than  11  years  ago 
he  spoke  of  this  public  attitude  In  a  lecture 
at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

He  said:  "Many  an  area  has  been  like  the 
proverbial  drunkard  who  thinks  the  best  cor- 
rective for  excessive  use  Is  another  little 
drink,  or  a  large  one  early  the  next  morning." 

Professor  White  said  he  had  been  encour- 
aged by  changing  attitudes  at  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  He  said  it  was  once  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  rigid  and  bureaucratic  agencies 
but  now  has  softened  Its  approach  to  rigid 
dam  building. 

Also  encouraging,  he  said,  was  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  many  cities  that  they  must  be 
more  prudent  in  handling  water.  Leakage  In 
municipal  water  systems,  he  said,  runs  10  to 
30  per  cent  In  many  municipalities  and  up  to 
50  per  cent  In  some  sections  of  Chicago. 

Sending  out  for  more  water  rather  than 
wide  use  of  the  present  supply  Is  what  Dr. 
White  calls  "the  quick  technological  fix"  and 
Is  still  In  great  style  In  the  United  States. 

California's  program  Is  now  99  per  cent 
finished,  water  ofl:icals  in  the  state  said,  with 
a  $2.8-bllllon  system  of  aqueducts  and  dams 
to  bring  water  from  the  rivers  near  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

HtTGE  PROJECT  IN  ARIZONA 

The  central  Arizona  project,  which  took 
more  than  20  years  to  guide  through  the  Con- 
gress, Is  beginning  to  stir.  It  will  bring  Colo- 
rado River  water  from  Lake  Havasu  behind 
the  Parker  Dam  on  the  western  Arizona  bor- 
der across  the  state  and  down  to  Phoenix  and 
Tucson. 

In  Texas,  voters  by  a  slim  margin  turned 
dou-n  a  $3.5-bllllon  bond  Issue.  The  vote  only 
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temporarily  delayed  plans  to  bring  Mississippi 
River  water  west  across  Louisiana,  then 
through  reverse  flow  up  the  Sabine  and  Red 
Rivers,  Into  the  Rio  Grande  'Valley  and  into 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  Into  the  high 
plains  area  of  West  Texas,  according  to  offi- 
cials of  Water  Inc.,  of  Lubbock.  Most  of  the 
entire  program,  which  Is  expected  to  cost  $10 
to  $12  bUUon,  wlU  be  paid  for,  they  hope, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

But  i>erhaps  the  most  ambitious  scheme, 
still  in  the  talking  stages,  Is  called  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance.  It  would 
take  water  from  the  Peace  and  Fraser  Rivers 
In  Canada,  move  them  into  the  Columbia 
River  System,  then  to  the  Central  Valley 
of  California,  then  south  to  the  lower  Colora- 
do River  Basin. 

Southwest  water  problems  arise  because  of 
a  geographic  accident  of  the  West.  The  great 
heavy  clouds  of  moisture  that  form  and  blow 
ashore  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  lose  most  of 
their  wetness  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
coast  ranges. 

The  southwest  states  stand  in  their  arid 
shadow,  except  where  tall  mountains  reach 
up  for  a  share  of  light  rain  in  the  summer 
and  dry,  powdery  snow  In  the  winter. 

When  the  snows  of  winter  melt,  the  water 
runs  down  the  rivers,  most  of  It  evaporating 
and  some  of  it  seeping  Into  underground 
pools  to  recharge   them. 

POOLS  don't  recharge 

In  West  Texas,  however,  the  pools  do  not 
recharge.  Irrigators  there  are  pulling  up  an- 
cient ground  water  for  irrigation  from  the 
southern  bed  of  the  immense  Ogallala  Pool 
that  extends  under  five  states.  Farmers  take 
a  depreciation  allowance  on  their  taxes  for 
the  used  water  and  wait  for  the  giant  Texas 
water  plan  to  solve  future  problems.  In 
1970,  65,214  wells  In  the  high  plains  of  Texas 
were  drawing  out  5.5-mllllon  acre  feet  of  wa- 
ter a  year. 

In  Arizona,  farmers  appear  to  be  the  only 
ones  that  will  immediately  benefit  from  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  along  with  specula- 
tors who  have  purchased  holdings  along  some 
proposed  aqueduct  routes  and  dam  sites. 

For  the  cities  of  Tucson  and  Phoenix,  the 
project  appears  only  as  a  marginal  one,  at 
high  cost  to  city  dwellers. 

Frank  Brooks,  director  of  water  and  sew- 
ers In  Tucson,  noted  the  city  had  grown  from 
35,000  in  1940  to  350,000  In  1970  and  Is  the 
largest  city  In  the  world  to  get  all  of  its 
water    from    underground    wells. 

"We  know  the  city  of  Tucson  Is  not  going 
to  run  dry  In  the  next  20  years,"  he  said  in 
an  Interview. 

Jack  D.  Johnson,  associate  director  of  the 
Office  of  Arid  Lands  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  sees  much  more  water,  a  100- 
to  300-year  supply   under  Tucson. 

"Nobody  knows,"  Dr.  Johnson  said. 
"They've  never  bothered  to  determine  what's 
there," 

At  present  In  Phoenix,  the  Salt  River 
Project,  an  early  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
effort  has  transformed  Itself  Into  a  major 
public  utility  and  provides  water  for  about 
$3  an  acre  foot. 

Water  from  the  central  Arizona  project  Is 
expected  to  cost  $50  to  $70  an  acre  foot  to 
Phoenix,  while  costs  to  Irrigating  farmers 
is  set  at  only  $10  an  acre  foot. 

OVERDRAWING   BANK   ACCOUNT 

Wesley  Steiner,  executive  director  of  the 
Arizona  Water  Commission,  which  was 
formed  to  handle  the  central  Arizona  project 
on  a  state  level,  noted  the  annual  overdraft 
of  well  water, 

"The  real  question  is,  when  do  you  face 
tip  to  the  future?"  he  asked  In  an  interview. 
"You  know  you  are  overdrawing  your  bank 
account.  The  project  Is  the  cheapest  new 
source  of  supply  that  will  ever  be  available 
to  you,  but  It's  going  to  cost  a  lot  more  than 
you  are  now  paying." 
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Because  it  is  unpopuiar  to  speak  out  pub- 
licily  against  the  project,  most  prominent 
Arizona  men  keep  silent  if  they  have  any 
doubts. 

One.  who  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used, 
said  that  the  need  for  the  project  was  mar- 
giiial.  the  price  high  and  the  aniount  of 
water  coming  into  the  area  msuHicient  to 
cover  the  annual  loss  from  draining  off  well 
water. 

Not  everyone  has  been  silent.  Such  groups 
uo  the  Sierra  Club  a:;d  Ralph  Nader  s  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  along  with 
economists,  geologists  ai.d  geL.grapiiers.  have 
raised  questions  about  the  project  and,  some- 
times have  been  publicly  attacked  for  their 
efforts. 

Environmentalists  maiiaged  to  defeat  a 
key  portion  of  the  project  before  it  passed 
Congress  m  1968  They  blocked  construction 
uf  two  hydroelectric  power  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  that  were  to  help  finance  the 
jjrojec;  and  provide  power  for  its  pumps  to 
mo\e  water  over  hills  and  mountains  into 
Central  Arizona. 

Instead  of  the  twin  dams,  a  giant  coal- 
fired  power  plant  is  being  built  at  Piige, 
.\riz.,  which  will  burn  22,000  tons  of  coal 
daily  from  the  Black  Mesa  deposits  on  the 
Navajo  I:idian  Reservation. 

There  is  widespread  opposition  to  the 
project,  too.  becau.se  it  will  flood  out  most 
of  the  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Reservation 
where  300  'i'avapal-Apaches  live.  And  many 
environmentalists  and  wildlife  experts  are 
also  appalled  at  one  provision  that  calls  for 
chopping  down  riverbank  trees  that  sup- 
posedly drink   tix)   much  water. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  DEMOTED 
BY  NEXON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOflSlA.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  the  State 
Department  have  been  taken  over  by 
Herr  Kissinger  and  his  handfiil  of  self- 
appointed  international  experts,  the 
traditional  State  Department  bureauc- 
racy is  anachronous. 

'What  annoys  the  State  Department 
heirarchy  most  are  the  embarrassing  dis- 
cussions at  cocktail  parties.  The  super 
foreign  agents  no  longer  call  at  the  State 
Department:  they  are  received  by  and 
converse  with  Henry  personally. 

The  schism  has  become  so  pronoimced 
that  in  'Washington  it  makes  the  front 
page  of  the  paper.  It  is  further  brought 
to  light  by  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
on  Department  of  State  letterhead,  dat^ 
February  15, 1972: 

Sickness  at  Foggy  Bottom 

The  State  Department  Is  sick,  some  say 
dying. 

"If  I  thought  this  humiliation  were  gcing 
to  go  on  for  another  20  years.  Id  get  out  to- 
morrow," said  one  middle-level  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer. 

"Morale  is  worse  now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  days  of  McCarthy's  witch-hunt," 
said  another  angrily 

They  both  were  speaking  of  the  way  the 
Nix'in  administration  has  demoted  the  State 
Department  from  the  upper  reac.'-.es  of  major 
U  S   foreign  policy  makint;  in  mo^t  areas. 

But  does  it  matter?  Does  it  matter  that 
Secretary  of  State  William  P  Rogers  did  not 
attend  the  President's  meeting  with  the  leg- 
endary Chairman  Mao.  or  that  Henrv  A.  Kls- 
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nger-   who  dld-^has  set   up  a  "little  state 
cI|Epartmenf  In  the  White  House? 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  State  Department, 
tke  reply  la  an  emphatic  no.  Rogers  and  his 
c  lief  aide.  Undersecretary  of  State  John  N 
Ii  win  II,  both  are  soft-spoken,  gentlemanly 
aid  quite  likeable  men.  First  and  foremcst, 
tl  ley  consider  themselves  to  be  loyal  members 
o  a  team  led  by  a  President  more  experienced 
14  foreign  affairs  than  they. 

For   them,   the   things   that   matter   more 
tilan  the  parochial  malaise  of  Foggy  Bottom, 
with    Its   hand-wringing   and   hurt   feelings, 
e  the  real  achievements  of  Nixon's  own  for- 
ei|jn  policy. 

The  first  question  ought  to  be  whether 
tie  system  Is  working  well  overall  for  the 
g(iOd  of  the  nation,"  said  Irwin,  in  a  rare 
Ir  tervlew.  There,  In  the  Inner  sanctum  cf 
h  s  paneled  office,  he  spoke  slowly,  quietly, 
n^aklng  points  with  the  careful  hesitation  of 
tl  e  59-year-old  aristocratic  New  York  lawyer 
hi  Is. 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  Department  of 
Slate  plays  a  different  role  than  before."  he 
SJ  Id.  noting  that  Nixon  has  moulded  the  Na- 
tl )nal  Security  Council  system  in  the  White 
H  )use  to  his  own  liking. 

The  State  Department  pours  more  infor- 
mition  into  that  foreign  policy  mechanism 
t^an  ever  before,  Irwin  maintained — through 
mlttees  chaired  by  Kissinger  or  by  re- 
gibnal  assistant  secretaries  of  state 

(He  did  not  say  so — eJthough  he  could 
h£  ve — that  one  of  those  assistant  secre- 
ta-ies,  Joseph  J.  Sisco.  with  all  the  aggres- 
sl'  eness  of  Kissinger,  has  broken  the  White 
H^use  monopoly  on  decision-making  in  one 
area.  He  clearly  Is  In  charge  of  policy 
rard  the  Middle  East,  under  Rogers  ) 
Irwin  noted  that  the  longstanding  personal 
ndshlp  between  Rogers  and  Nixon  is 
njsther  guarantee  of  a  State  Department 
ce  at  the  top. 

The  ascendency  of  the  White  House  you 
sptak  of."  he  continued.  "Is  after  all  the 
as<  endency  of  a  President,  of  a  man  with 
gr(  at  experience  and  ideas  in  foreign  rela- 
tlcjns. 

PROUD    or    ROLE 

Looking  back  over  three  years,  I  think  it 
been  a  successful  foreign  policy.  But  the 
la  always  approach  it  from  a  negative, 
;lcal  point  of  view  .  .  .  The  media  always 
to  seek   after   who  did   most   the   de- 
■l^plng  policy,  rather  than  after  whether  it 
uccessful  overall  " 
wn  the  hall,  Rogers,  in  a  separate  Inter- 
took  up  where  Irwin  left  off. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  way  foreign  pol- 
ls being  conducted  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration," he  said  with  uncommon  force."  I 
not  think  of  a  time  that  foreign  policy 
been  so  strongly  supported  by  the  pub- 
I  am  proud  to  play  a  part  in  the  formula- 
1  and  execution  of  that  policy,  and  I  am 
prdud  of  the  role  of  the  State  Department 
t." 
That  Is  where  Rogers  parts  companv  with 
IncJ-easing  numbers  of  the  3.000  professional 
ign  Service  officers  under  him    Some  of 
th€fcn  are  not  proud  of  the  State  Department 
in  Nixon  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  manv 
doi^bt  that  they  have  any  more  than  a  fact- 
ering  and  messager-type  role  to  play 

one  disputes  the  President's  constitu- 

al  right  to  conduct  his  own  foreign  pol- 

nor  are  the  general  lines  of  that  policy 

of  much  argument  among  the  pro- 

nals. 

WHO    SHOULD    ADVISE? 

y   do   worry,    however,   that    President 
in's    unique    conduct    of    foreign    policy 
Kissinger's  apparatus  may  be  maiming 
'ital  institution  of  government.  Nixon  has 
tak'n  the  skeletal  National  Security  Coun- 
!  ystem  run  by  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Walt 
win  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations and  turned  it  Into  an  Institution 
:h  rivals — even  dominates — the  State  De- 
ment. 
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What  is  in  question  Is  who  or  what  should 
be  the  chief  adviser  and  coordinator  of  for- 
eign policy  advice  going  to  the  President. 
Rogers  and  Irwin,  with  their  passion  for  se- 
crecy— particularly  about  what  goes  from 
them  to  the  President — have  created  the 
lowest  of  profiles  for  the  department. 

"What  we  want  is  the  knowledge  that  we 
Influence  policy,  not  only  collect  and  report 
the  facts  that  go  Into  it  in  the  White  House," 
said  one  youngish  but  highly  regarded  of- 
ficer, obviously  irritated  over'the  way  State 
Department  advice  was  ignored  in  the  re- 
cent Nixon  "tilt"  toward  Pakistan  in  the 
Indo-Paklstan  war. 

The  suspicion  has  grown  that,  from  the 
beginning.  Nixon's  aim  was  to  whittle  down 
the  influence  of  the  professionals.  Nixon's 
suspicion  of  the  foreign  affairs  bureaucracy 
dates  back  to  his  days  as  vice  president  in 
the  1950s  when  the  liberalism  and  apparent 
Inefficiency  of  the  State  Department  were  a 
frustration  to  the  milltantly  antl-commu- 
nlst  Nixon  of  those  days. 

In  1969  he  began  his  own  presidency  by 
appointing  Henry  Kissinger  to  be  his  right 
hand  man  in  the  White  House.  The  dynamic 
geopolitician  from  Harvard  University  had 
written  the  previous  spring,  months  before 
his  appointment,  about  how  he  would  cir- 
cumvent the  bureaucracy  in  Important  de- 
cision-making. 

"Some  of  the  key  decisions  are  kept  to  a 
very  small  circle  while  the  bureaucracy  con- 
tinues working  away  In  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  decisions  are  being  made  .  .  .  ."  wTote 
Kissinger  in  an  essay  for  the  Security  Stud- 
ies project  of  the  University  of  California. 

"One  reason  for  keeping  the  decisions  to 
small  groups  is  that  when  bureaucracies  are 
so  unwieldy  and  when  their  internal  morale 
becomes  a  serious  problem,  an  unpopular 
decision  may  be  fought  by  brutal  means, 
such  as  leaks  to  the  press  or  congressional 
committees.  Thus  the  only  way  secrecy  can 
be  kept  Is  to  exclude  from  the  making  of  the 
decision  all  those  who  are  theoretically 
charged  with  carrying  it  out." 

In  this  scheme  of  things  the  secretary  of 
State  is  not  meant  to  be  chief  formulator  of 
foreign  policy,  chief  advl.ser  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, or  even  its  chief  spokesman.  In  retro- 
spect, it  seems  Nixon  indicated  as  much  in  a 
televised  spectacular  when  presenting  his 
Cabinet  to  the  nation  in  January  1969.  His 
close  friend.  Rogers,  was  chosen.  Nixon  said, 
because  he  is  a  "superb  negotiator."  the  law- 
yer best  suited  for  the  coming  "period  of 
negotiations." 

That  implied  a  mechanical  Job  for  Rogers. 
In  practice,  the  critics  charge.  Rogers  has 
acted  for  three  years  as  an  affable  trail  boss 
riding  herd  over  the  bureaucracy,  reminding 
professional  subordinates  where  their  loyal- 
ties should  lie  and  curbing  any  public  show 
of  independence. 

"He  always  tells  us  we  are  here  to  help  the 
President,  not  to  feed  our  own  egos."  said 
one  man  who  has  seen  the  operation  first- 
hand, 

HE    LOOKS    THE    P.\RT 

"He  does  not  have  any  real  confidantes  In 
the  department,"  said  an  officer  close  to  the 
top.  "His  Interests,  unlike  Kissinger's,  do  not 
lie  in  overall  conceptions  of  foreign  policy, 
nor  even  in  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  carrv'ing  it 
out.  He  still  acts  very  much  like  the  corpo- 
rate labor  relations  lawyer  he  is.  working 
behind  the  scenes  to  arrange,  to  fix  things 
for  the  boss." 

"He's  a  secretary  of  State  right  out  of  cen- 
tral casting."  said  another.  "He  looks  the 
part,  he  likes  the  part.  But  what  really  con- 
cerns him  is  how  things  look,  not  the  way 
they  are  done" 

These  brutal  assessments  mav  or  mav  not 
be  true  of  the  real  "Bill"  Rogers. 

But  curiously  enough,  the  Rogers  formula 
has  effectively  controlled  the  department.  It 
has  worked  because  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers   corps    traditionally    is    disciplined    and 
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loyal.  It  has  worked  because  generally  the 
foreign  affairs  bureaucrat,  by  nature,  will 
not  take  action  unless  pushed  to  do  so.  And 
the  formula  has  worked  because  Rogers,  be- 
hind his  wall  of  public  diffidence.  Is  a  strong- 
willed  man  able  to  keep  dissident  subordi- 
nates In  line. 

One  thing  that  does  appear  true  Is  that 
Kissinger's  early  prophesy  of  secrecy  has  been 
self-fulfilling  under  the  Nixon  system.  The 
centralization  of  all  decision-making  in  the 
White  House  has  led  to  less  and  less  infor- 
mation being  circulated  In  both  the  State 
Department  and  Pentagon. 

FEARS   ARE   FED 

The  resulting  disaffection,  no  doubt  con- 
tributed, as  Kissinger  predicted,  to  the  fam- 
ous leak  (although  apparently  not  from  the 
State  Department)  of  the  "Anderson  Papers," 
which  gave  details  of  secret  meetings  on 
policy  m  the  Indo-Paklstan  war. 

The  leak  plus  others  about  ambassadors' 
recommendations  from  overseas,  have  fed  a 
kind  of  paranoia  about  secrecy  In  the  State 
Department.  Last  summer,  when  the  New 
York  Times  revealed  new  U.S.  proposals  in 
the  strategic  arms  talks  before  Washington 
had  even  communicated  them  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Rogers  asked  key  officers  In  the  de- 
partment to  undergo  lie  detector  tests.  It 
subsequently  was  argued  that  he  wanted 
only  to  prove  to  the  President  that  State 
was  not  responsible  for  the  leak.  But  the 
Impact  Inside  the  building  was  quite  the 
opposite — the  Incident  was  taken  as  a  poign- 
ant reminder  that  the  days  of  McCarthy 
might  not  be  gone  forever. 

Today,  according  to  Informed  sources,  the 
top  floor  of  the  department  has  put  strict 
limits  on  circulation  of  messages  from  U.S. 
ambassadors  among  the  country  desk  officers 
who  are  fundamentally  concerned  with  sort- 
ing out  policy  toward  those  countries.  The 
me.ssages,  part  of  a  numberless  quantity 
arriving  daily,  now  are  read  fijst  by  the  re- 
gional assistant  secretary  for  State  con- 
cerned, and  then  forwarded  to  Rogers'  secre- 
tariat for  decision  on  wider  distribution. 

RECEIVES    AMBASSADORS 

While  the  restrictions  multiply  In  Foggy 
Bottom,  over  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Henry  Kissinger  and  his  staff  of  175 — many 
of  them  talented  Foreign  Service  officers  "on 
loan" — have  steadily  taken  over  more  of  the 
prized  prerogatives  of  State. 

For  Instance.  Kissinger  now  receives  lead- 
ing ambassadors — such  as  Soviet  ambassador 
Anatoly  F.  Dobrynln  and  French  Ambassa- 
dor Charles  Lucet — on  his  own.  Their  meet- 
ings are  unpubliclzed.  and  they  deal  with 
the  most  delicate  decisions  of  foreign  policy. 

"Its  gotten  so  that  no  ambassador  in 
town  considers  himself  worth  his  salt  unless 
he  has  been  to  see  Kissinger.  That  leaves 
the  State  Department  for  more  'routine' 
affairs."  scoffed  one  Foreign  Service  officer. 

Kissinger's  on-the-record  and  off-the- 
records  briefings  for  the  press  are  also  re- 
garded as  another  nail  In  the  coffin  of  the 
State  Department.  While  Rogers  Is  not  not- 
ably articulate — he  detests  press  confer- 
ences— Kissinger  emerges  as  the  brilliant 
spokesman  speaking  with  all  the  assurance 
of  first-hand  knowledge. 

Former  Undersecretary  of  State  George 
Ball  has  written  that  this  White  House 
"court"  conduct  of  diplomacy  must  have 
predictable  results.  He  and  others  charge 
that  professional  ambassadors,  such  as  Wil- 
liam J.  Porter  at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks 
in  Paris,  see  their  roles  downgraded  as  Kis- 
singer takes  on  secret  negotiating  missions 
for  his  President.  The  inevitable  outcome  is 
a  crippling  of  the  Institution  they  represent. 

Blank  has  testified  to  the  fact.  A  year  ago 
he  caused  an  uproar  by  attacking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Kissinger's  role  and  by 
sympathizing  with  Rogers.  The  secretary  of 
State,  he  said,  had  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  cocktail  circuit. 
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This  January  Symington  returned  from  a 
fact-finding  trip  to  Asia  and  Europe  with 
details  of  how  this  Kissinger  role — which 
bypasses  Congress — is  undermining  the 
status  and  authority  of  the  State  and  De- 
fense departments. 

SECRETARIES    IGNORED 

"As  but  one  Illustration,"  he  said  of  his 
talks  in  the  field,  "various  people  asked  if  I 
thought  they  could  meet  certain  members 
of  the  White  House  staff  If  they  came  to 
Washington;  but  not  one  person,  at  any 
time,  mentioned  either  the  secretary  of  State 
or  the  secretary  of  Defense." 

An  even  more  immediate  example  Is  the 
current  trip  around  Asia  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  Marshall 
Green,  who  was  In  the  presidential  party  in 
China  His  job  is  to  reassure  U.S.  allies  of 
continuing  American  devotion.  After  a  press 
report  last  week  that  the  Japannese  gov- 
ernment did  not  feel  reassured — partly  be- 
cause Green  was  not  In  the  Nixon-Kissinger 
talks  with  Chou  En-lal — the  State  Depart- 
ment issued  a  formal  statement  affirming 
that  Green  Is  the  "senior  Asian  expert"  In 
the  U.S.  government,  acting  on  the  advice 
and   responsibility   of   the   President. 

"The  trouble  is  that  this  steady  sapping  of 
self-confidence  Is  self-perpetuating."  said  one 
worried  senior  official.  "Up  until  recently  I 
thought  all  the  talk  of  bad  morale  was  the 
usual  background  music,  but  now  I  really 
fear  that  It  can  undermine  the  institution." 

Matters  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
chief  manager  of  the  department.  Deputy 
Undersecretary  William  B.  Macomber,  openly 
speaks  of  the  danger. 

REFORMS    OVERSHADOWED 

"Denigration  of  the  State  Department  by 
people  either  inside  or  outside  the  depart- 
ment." he  said  during  an  Interview.  "Is  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest.  If  It  keeps  up. 
It  will  eventually  weaken  this  essential  asset 
to  the  government." 

For  Macomber  and  those  around  him,  the 
tragedy  is  that  this  talk  of  sagging  morale 
and  seething  revolt  overshadows  the  real  re- 
forms Rogers  has  introduced  in  the  depart- 
ment. By  most  accounts.  Macomber — with 
Rogers'  backing — has  laid  over  the  past  two 
years  the  groundwork  for  a  more  humane 
and  efficient  State  Department. 

Computers  have  been  Introduced  In  a  big 
way  to  streamline  the  paperwork.  A  new 
system  of  case-by-case,  country-by-country 
studies  of  overall  U.S.  policy  called  Policy 
Analysis  and  Resource  Allocation  (PARA) 
Is  operating.  For  the  first  time  also  the  State 
Department  Is  soon  to  have  a  union  charged 
with  representing  the  rights  of  all  9000  per- 
manent foreign  service  personnel. 

Furthermore  Rogers  has  set  up  a  grievance 
system,  where  there  was  none  before.  It 
allows  officers  to  appeal  slights  In  promotion 
or  illegal  use  of  authority.  Although  critics 
charge  that  the  "interim"  system  is  not  In- 
dependent enough  of  the  State  Department 
management.  It  Is  generally  expected  that 
pressure  from  Congress  and  from  the  new 
union  will  produce  an  acceptable  compromise 
by  this  summer. 

Under  Rogers,  Macomber  has  also  moved  to 
soften  the  brutality  of  the  "selectlon-out 
system" — whereby  officers  falling  of  promo- 
tion were  forced  to  resign  without  adequate 
pension.  Under  a  new  "threshold"  design, 
any  officer  who  crosses  Into  mlddlegrade 
ranking  after  a  five-year  "apprenticeship"  Is 
guaranteed  20  years  tenure  and  full  retire- 
ment benefits  later. 

COMPErriTION    GROWS 

Ironically,  though,  the  bulge  of  talented 
middle-level  officers  resulting  from  this  more 
humane  system,  coupled  with  an  excess  of 
top-grade  officers  left  over  from  previous 
days — is  feeding  the  morale  problem.  For 
Instance.  Class  4  officers,  most  of  whom  have 
15  years  of  experience,  find  themselves  In 
cut-throat    competition    with    their    fellows 
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for  dwindling  overseas  assignments  and  for 
hard-to-get  promotions  to  the  next  higher 
grade. 

Add  to  that  the  forced  elimination  of 
Jobs — cutbacks  totalling  24  percent  ordered 
for  budget-cutting  purposes  by  the  Johnson 
and  Nixon  administrations — and  you  have 
the  ingredients  for  an  enormous  morale 
problem.  Career  officers  find  themselves  com- 
peting for  fewer  and  fewer  Jobs  which  simul- 
taneously seem  less  and  less  Important  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Rogers  appears  unruffled  by  the  crescendo 
of  criticism  coming  his  way.  If  the  National 
Security  Council  system  did  not  exist,  he 
said  In  the  interview.  It  would  have  to  be 
created. 

"National  security  policy  cuts  across  many 
departments  of  government."  he  explained. 
"There  is  a  need  for  a  mechanism  in  the 
White  House  to  get  an  above-the-department 
view  for  the  F>resldent  on  major  matters, 
where  there  are  conflicts  within  the  govern- 
ment." 

Rogers  knew,  he  said,  that  the  "many  tal- 
ented people"  in  State  felt  disappointed 
about  not  being  In  on  the  early  stages  of 
planning  for  Nixon's  trip  to  China.  "Every- 
one likes  to  be  in  on  the  action,"  he  said 
But  once  the  trip  was  announced,  he  said, 
the  President  made  maximum  use  of  State 
Department  expertise  and  was  most  appreci- 
ative of  it. 

CANNOT    ALWAYS    TRAVEL 

Both  Rogers  and  Irwin  maintained  that 
what  escapes  the  press  Is  the  capable  han- 
dling by  the  State  Department  of  that  98 
percent  of  American  foreign  policy  which  is 
unglamorous  but  vital. 

If  morale  were  so  bad.  asked  Rogers,  why 
•were  Foreign  Service  applications  almost 
doubled  last  year — up  to  15.000  from  8.000 
in  1970?  (Some  observers  attribute  the  in- 
crease as  much  to  the  tight  Job  market  and 
greater  State  Department  emphasis  on  re- 
cruits for  administration  and  consular  affairs 
as  to  enhanced  status  of  the  diplomat.) 

Rogers  refused  to  talk  on-the-record  about 
Kissinger's  personal  excursions  In  secret  di- 
plomacy in  Paris  and  China.  But  In  a  recent 
Interview  with  another  reporter  he  was  quot- 
ed as  noting  that  "as  secretary,  I  can't  take 
all  the  trips.  If  only  because  of  the  protocol 
Involved.  .  .  ."  Presumably  he  meant  that 
his  highly  visible  position  in  the  government 
precludes  secret  trips  abroad. 

But  a  senior  department  officer,  while  re- 
specting Rogers  and  his  view  of  the  office, 
disagreed.  He  recalled  that  John  Poster  Dul- 
les, Elsenhower's  powerful  secretary  of  State, 
had  once  considered  setting  up  shop  In  the 
White  House  basement  to  oversee  American 
foreign  policy  without  the  encumbrance  of 
ceremony  or  publicity. 

"But  he  finally  rejected  the  Idea,"  said 
the  officer.  "Dulles  saw  that  you  cannot  have 
authority  without  responsibility."  The  tight 
shop  run  by  Kissinger  is  "riding  for  a  fall." 
he  added,  because  too  many  able  men  with 
essential  Information  are  being  cut  out  of 
the  policy-making  process. 

After  all,  he  agreed,  It  probably  would  be 
better  for  the  Institutions  of  government — 
for  Congress,  for  the  State  Department,  even 
for  the  presidency — If  the  dynamic  Mr.  Kis- 
singer were  Secretary  of  State  and  the  dif- 
fident Mr.  Rogers  moved  over  to  the  White 
House. 

But  neither  he  nor  any  other  student  of 
the  Nixon  method  thinks  that  switch  is 
likely. 
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Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC,  February  15.  1971. 
Hon.  Blank, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  State  Department  offi- 
cers, are  alarmed  by  a  steady  decline  of  the 
Department  participation  in  our  foreign 
policy.  As  concerned  citizens  we  are  compelled 


to  express  our  concern  about  many  serious 
consequences  of  decisions  undertaken  with- 
out any  participation  ol  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  even  against  its  bet- 
ter judgement. 

The  American  foreign  policy,  as  shaped  by 
the  presidential  advisers  like  Mr.  Rostow  and 
Mr.  Kissinger,  has  Involved  our  country  in 
wars  which  are  damaging  to  our  international 
prestige.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  moved  faster  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam;  considering  his  campaign  pledge 
that  he  would  end  the  war.  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  U.S.  is  still  involved  three  years  later, 
and  at  a  ctst  of  20.000  American  lives 

The  Involvement  of  the  United  Slates  In 
conflicts  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  has 
brought  about  the  neglect  of  s<jme  other  very 
Important  regions  such  as  Latin  America 
where  Communism  Is  spreading  larger  and 
larger.  The  State  Department  has  not  pre- 
pared the  most  important  policy-making 
moves  like  the  Chinese  one.  As  a  result  we 
have  only  a  fragmentarily  shaped  foreign 
policy  and  this  deprives  the  Congress  of  Its 
constitutional  prerogative  of  control  over  one 
of  the  most  important  government  activities. 
The  President  and  Mr,  Kissinger  worked  alone 
over  the  problem  of  what  the  U.S.  interests 
are  in  the  Indian  subcontinent.  While  the 
State  Department  officials  concluded  that 
India  would  be  satisfied  with  a  victory  limited 
to  East  Pakistan,  the  White  House  came  up 
with  what  was  described  as  "certain  '  knowl- 
edge that  India  aimed  at  threatening  the  sur- 
vival of  West  Pakistan  iuself  The  U.S  inter- 
ests in  South  Asia  were  wrecked  by  American 
support  of  the  loser,  and  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion In  far  more  iniporlam  areas,  wa.".  ser- 
iously threatened. 

The  State  Department  needs  a  lot  of  re- 
forms to  make  American  diplomacy  more 
creative  and  effective  for  the  ]970's.  But  the 
Department  is  downgraded  to  control  no 
more  than  seven  per  cent  of  all  our  foreign 
policy  resources.  Even  in  U.S  embassies 
abroad  only  about  20  per  cent  of  officials  and 
employees  are  listed  as  State  Department  per- 
sonnel. 

TTiere  is  a  puzzle  as  far  as  the  role  played 
by  Mr.  Rogers  is  concerned  By  tradition,  the 
Secretary  of  Stat*  Is  supposed  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  adviser  in  foreign  policy,  Mr, 
Rogers  Is  an  experienced  negotiator  He  ha.s  a 
great  feel  for  public  oplr.lon  He  knows  that 
present  commitments  abroad  are  way  out  of 
whack  with  the  national  mood  He  has  been 
more  often  right  than  wrong  on  most  of  the 
broad  Issues. 

How  could  It  happen  that  his  effectiveness 
as  Secretary  of  State  is  being  reduced  to  next 
to  nothing?  The  truth  Is  that  Mr  Kissinger 
Is  getting  more  and  more  control  over  the 
Foreign  Service.  The  critical  asf>ects  of  intel- 
ligence analysis  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  professionals  and  vested  In  the 
President's  chief  adviser  who  Is  Insulated 
from  Congressional  scrutiny.  And  this  is  a 
point  for  discussion  how  Congress  will  suc- 
ceed to  retain  a  measure  of  at  least  restrain- 
ing Influence  over  our  foreign  and  military 
policies. 

The  State  Department  is  being  steadily 
pushed  out  of  Its  natural  track  and  Mr  Kis- 
singer plays  a  cool  game  from  the  posture  of 
strength.  All  concerned  Americans  consider 
that  the  presidential  adviser  shouldn't  con- 
duct the  NSC  meetings.  This  function  should 
belong  to  a  member  of  the  Executive  We 
strongly  feel  it  should  be  the  Secretarv  of 
State. 

And  who  Is  Mr.  Kissinger?  He  is  a  natural- 
ized citizen  and  a  man  who  often  behaves 
like  a  fun-loving  Rasputin  The  point  l.«:  Is 
he  good  enough  as  the  President's  chief  ad- 
viser? It  Is  needless  to  say  that  after  three 
years  of  his  tenure  we  are  still  very  deeply 
Involved  In  South  East  Asia.  Backing  Israel 
the  Nixon  administration  If  losing  $2  billion 
a  year  In  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  revenues. 
Careful  consideration  ought  to  be  given  to 
that  loss  because  of  our  alreadv  embarrass- 
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I  rigly  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
l.Iany  previously  pro-US.  lands  as  Jordan  or 
'  ^irkey.  are  now  simmering  with  dislike  for 
1  he  US.  and  It  could  be  but  a  matter  of  not 
loo  long  a  time  before  similar  emotlona 
spread  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  doubt  whether 
ihe  first  priority  given  to  the  trip  to  China 
1 5  motivated  strongly  enough  by  our  ralson 
<  'etat.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Nixon 
should  go  to  Moscow  first  and  to  Peking 
I  iter.  Committing  himself  otherwise  he  has 
l»t  a  good  bargaining  position.  It  Is  doubt- 
!ul  whether  abandoning  our  ally  In  Taipei 
^  fould  set  a  good  example  to  other  nations. 
1  lesldes.  Chinese  emigre  circles  may  turn 
jJro-Communlst. 

We  are  deeply  puzzled  and  dismayed  by 
isme  policy  statements  coming  from  the 
\irhlte  House  and  concerning  the  Middle 
I  ast.  These  statements  have  undercut — per- 
i  aps  fatally — some  delicate  diplomatic  Inl- 
t  latlves  undertaken  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Kls- 
s.nger's  comments  on  the  Middle  East  and 
too  India-Pakistan  war  reinforced  the  Im- 
p  resslon  that  It  had  been  the  White  House 
alone  that  had  decided,  without  any  consul- 
t  itlon  with  the  Department,  to  talk  tough 
t^  Moscow  on  behalf  of  Israel  and  Pakistan. 

In  summary,  we  cannot  stand  the  situation 
that  Mr.  Kissinger  outranks  Mr.  Rogers  In 
e  cerclslng  his  influence  ujxin  the  course  of 
jimerlcaa  foreign  policy.  We  hope  that  time 
^1  come  when  State  Department  will  take 

strong  lead  In  the  making  of  our  foreign 
pfjllcy  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

We  believe  the  time  Is  ripe  for  an  effort  to 
change  thU  situation  and  we  trust  you  will 
g|ve  this  letter  a  proper  consideration. 

We  do  not  sign  this  letter  because  we  are 
aVmre   of   the   consequences   the   disclosure 
would  have  for  our  career  prospects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stat*  Department  OmcEBs. 


THE    122D    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THOMAS  GARRIGUE  MASARYK 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 

March  7,  marks  the  122d  anniversary  of 

birth  of  the  great  liberator  and  first 

president    of    Czechoslovakia,    Thomas 

rrigue  Masaryk. 

During  the  19th  Century,  a  Czech  and 
ovak  national  revival  flowered  under 
leadership  of  intellectuals  amid  gen- 
conditions  of  economic  improve- 
mjent.  Influenced  by  the  rising  tide  of 
itical  n.^tionalism  enveloping  Europe 
dtring  1848,  the  peoples  of  Bohemia  and 
ovakla,  along  tv1th  the  Hungarians,  re- 
volted against  the  all-German  rule  of 
Austrian  Emperor.  These  revolts  were 
njthlessly  suppressed.  In  1867,  the  Him- 
rians  achieved  the  status  of  equality 
th  the  Austrians  in  the  newly  created 
monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary,  but 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  remained  a  sub- 
sated  people  until  World  War  I, 
Masaryk  was  educated  at  universities 
Vienna  and  Leipzig  and  became  a  pro- 
isor  of  philosophy  and  sociology  in  a 
uidverslty  in  Prague  in  1882,  writing  ex- 
tensively on  philosophical,  sociological 
aiid  political  subjects.  He  served  as  a 
m  »mber  of  the  Austrian  parliament  from 
If  91  to  1893.  and  again  in  1907. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out,  Masaryk 
wi  IS  still  in  the  Reichsrat,  but  escaped  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  West  in  December  1914.  For  the  next 
4  years,  he  and  his  pupil,  Eduard  Benes, 
along  with  other  Czechs  and  Slovaks, 
carried  on  their  campaign  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Masaryk  and  Benes  inspired  people 
wherever  they  went,  and  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  thousands  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
to  flght  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

The  Czechoslovaks  were  fortunate  in 
having  Tliomas  G.  Masaryk  as  their 
most  prominent  spokesman.  Equally  for- 
tunate were  the  Slovaks  in  having  Milan 
R.  Stefanik  as  their  leader.  Both  men 
saw  the  destiny  of  their  respective  na- 
tions best  achieved  m  political  unity.  On 
October  14.  1915.  Masaryk.  then  in  Paris, 
officially  inaugurated  the  movement  for 
independence,  and  in  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  organized  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  with  Stefanik,  Dr. 
Eduard  Benes,  and  himself  as  its  leaders. 
Masaryk  believed  that  if  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  young  nation  were  to  be 
achieved,  they  had  to  establish  a  military 
force  which  could  contribute  to  the  Allied 
cause  In  the  war  and  thus  win  for  the 
Czechoslovaks  the  right  to  become  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  negotiations  for  a  peace. 
Accordingly,  Czechoslovak  legions  were 
formed  abroad  to  serve  in  the  Allied 
forces  and  an  imdergroimd  organization 
was  also  established  to  work  within  the 
homeland. 

Finally.  Masarj'k  believed  that  the 
Czechoslovaks  must  get  the  support  of 
America,  specifically  agreement  with 
Americans  of  Czechoslovak  extraction 
and  the  political  support  of  President 
Wilson.  In  1918,  the  United  States  pro- 
vided support,  for  which  Masaryk  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  President  Wilson 
and  the  American  people. 

From  this  moment  onward,  the  move- 
ment toward  independence  coincided 
with  the  waning  military  fortunes  of  the 
Central  Powers.  The  Czechoslovak  Na- 
tional Council  won  recognition  as  Czech- 
oslovakia's legitimate  government.  An 
interim  government  was  established  in 
Paris  on  October  14.  and  on  October  18, 
1918,  this  government  proclaimed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Czechoslovak  nation 
by  a  declaration  published  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Independence  having  been  won  and 
proclaimed,  the  Czechoslovaks  thereupon 
set  out  to  establish  their  first  republic. 
With  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  as  President. 
The  constant  reelection  of  Masai-yk 
sprved  as  testimony  to  the  enormous  af- 
fection and  respect  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple hid  for  their  founding  father.  He  re- 
signed in  1935  due  to  advanced  age  and 
111  health,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Benes 
to  the  presidency.  The  death  of  Masaryk 
on  September  14.  1937,  spared  him  from 
the  perfidy  of  the  Munich  agreement  and 
Its  aftermath 

After  struggling  against  the  Nazis,  in 
1948  the  proud  and  democratic  Czecho- 
slovak people  were  taken  over  by  the 
Commimists. 

Since  that  time,  the  Communists  have 
tried  every  imaginable  means  to  destrov 
the  spirit  of  Masaryk,  and  falling  that, 
they  have  tried  to  make  him  a  prophet  of 
communism.  They  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
destroy  the  monuments  of  Masaryk.  How- 
ever, none  of  these  tactics  hxve  worked 
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and  the  inspiration  and  guiding  example 
of  Masaryk  is  greater  today  than  ever 
before.  "Be  honest^— tell  the  truth— -I 
shall  continue  to  watch  over  you," 
Tliomas  Masaryk  used  to  tell  the  Czechs. 
His  words  still  echo  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  the  consternation  of  the  Commu- 
nist rulers. 

Even  the  spectacle  of  the  Russian 
tanks  rolling  into  Czechoslovakia  in  1968 
could  not  alter  the  peoples'  feelings  for 
freedom  and  liberty,  for  they  know  that 
long  after  communism  is  nothing  more 
than  a  heap  of  rubble  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, they  will  again  have  a  republic 
giuded  by  the  hand  of  their  greatest 
statesman  and  founding  father,  Thomas 
Garrigue  Masaryk. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  honor  that  today  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Masaryk  on  the 
122d  anniversary  of  his  birth. 


THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT'S  ROLE 
IN  BUILDING  A  BETTER  AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard  became  the  10th  individ- 
ual to  receive  the  distinguished  citizen 
award  of  the  Palo  Alto  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  was  awarded  in  recognition 
of  the  great  contributions  Mr.  Packard 
made  while  serving  as  Deputy  Secretary, 
as  well  as  contributions  to  his  home  com- 
munity of  Palo  Alto. 

As  a  trustee  of  Stanford  University 
and  industrialist  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area.  Mr.  Packard  has  taken  the 
lead  in  assisting  minority  races  and  up- 
grading the  social  and  economic  status 
of  underprivileged  citizens  in  the  area. 
He  has  truly  earned  the  title  of  "Dis- 
tinguished Citizen." 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Packard 
delivered  an  excellent  address  which 
throws  the  light  of  truth  upon  govern- 
ment and  the  role  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment plays  in  building  a  better  America. 
His  efforts  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  con- 
structive steps  he  took  In  behalf  of  mi- 
norities and  the  underprivileged  as  a 
businessman  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  titling  Mr. 
Packard's  remarks  as  "The  Defense  De- 
partments  Role  in  Building  a  Better 
America,"  and  wish  to  insert  the  full  text 
of  that  speech  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 
Remarks  by  David  Packard 

Mrs.  Packard  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  warm  and  friendly  welcome  home 
from  Washington.  You  do  me  a  great  and 
undeserved  honor  to  place  me  in  the  company 
of  the  nine  persons  previously  named  Dis- 
tinguished Citizens  of  the  Palo  Alto  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  And  tonight,  In  these  brief  re- 
marks, I'd  like  to  begin  with  some  words  of 
one  of  those  past  recipients  of  the  award, 
the  late  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

Fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Hoover  published  a 
slim  volume  titled  American  Individualism. 
In  It  was  a  sentence  which  should  be  written 
on  these  walls  tonight: 
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"We  cannot  ever  afford,"  said  Herbert 
Hoover,  "to  rest  at  ease  In  the  comfortable 
assumption  that  Ideas  sUways  prevail  by  .some 
virtue  of  their  own." 

"There  have  been  periods  of  centuries," 
Mr.  Hoover  wrote,  "when  the  world  slumped 
back  toward  darkness  merely  because  great 
masses  of  men  became  Impregnated  with 
•ATong  Ideas  . .  ." 

Surely  he  must  have  had  In  mind  the  great 
power  of  Government  propaganda,  which  had 
been  so  evident  on  both  sides  during  World 
War  I.  And  certainly  all  of  us,  as  Individual 
American  citizens,  must  continue  to  evalu- 
ate criilcally  the  official  explanations  of  any 
public  authority. 

But  there  Is  another  sort  of  propaganda 
about  which  I  presently  am  even  more  con- 
cerned: Call  It  the  anti-Government  line, 
or — If  you  dare  to  be  as  vague  as  the  peddlers 
of  the  line — call  It   "anti-establishment." 

Probably  most  of  the  businessmen  and 
industrialists  In  this  audience  have  been 
targets  of  such  propaganda  attacks.  You  have 
been  told  that  your  profits  are  excessive  and 
your  products  shoddy.  If  you  engage  In 
commercial  operations  beyond  the  borders 
of  this  country,  you  are  automatically  labeled 
•Imperialists." 

None  of  you  have  received  the  great  honor 
from  these  anti-American  propagandists  and 
hate  mongers  that  I  have.  If  there  are  mad 
bombers  in  this  country,  they  are  probably 
in  front  of  Rickey's  tonight. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  noise  than  sub- 
sunce  in  such  charges,  but  the  cumulative 
effect  of  their  constant  repetition  can  be  very 
persuasive. 

There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  "For  evil 
to  triumph,  good  men  need  only  do  noth- 
ing". This  can  also  be  stated  In  this  way — 
For  evil  Ideas  to  prevail,  good  men  need  only 
to  remain  silent. 

Fortunately,  good  men  and  women  of  the 
Stanford  community  did  not  remain  silent, 
and  the  purveyors  of  evil  Ideas  have  been 
exposed  at  the  University. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  purveyors  of 
evil  ideas  have  moved  into  your  high  schools 
and  it  Is  high  time  for  at  least  a  few  good 
men  and  women  in  Palo  Alto  to  speak  out. 

And  nowhere,  during  the  past  three  years, 
have  the  assaults  been  more  vicious  and  less 
deserved  than  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
military  profession.  The  fate  of  the  ROTC 
and  the  recruiting  officers  on  many  of  our 
most  prestigious  university  campuses.  Includ- 
ing Stanford,  is  one  unfortunate  result  of 
this  anti-military  campaign. 

Because  I've  had  the  opportunity,  over 
the  past  three  years,  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  good  many  professional  soldiers,  I'd 
like  to  use  my  remaining  time  to  speak  out 
on  their  behalf. 

I'll  start  at  the  top  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  They  are  not  only  outstanding  Ameri- 
can citizens — professionals  of  the  highest 
.^bllity — but  at  the  same  time  knowledgeable 
about,  and  sen^ive  to.  the  problems  of  our 
society.  • 

As  I  worked  with  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Defense  Department  over  these  three 
years,  I  became  greatly  Impressed  with  the 
high  caliber  of  people  who  serve  their  nation 
in  defense.  I  worked  closely  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  the  other  top  officers  In  each  Service, 
and  I  had  many  occasions  to  visit  with  men 
and  women  in  units  large  and  small  all  over 
the  world.  You  will  find  no  more  capable, 
dedicated,  fine  American  men  and  women  in 
any  business  organization,  any  city  or  county 
government,  any  school  or  university,  than 
you  will  find  in  American  military  units  and 
bases  wherever  they  may  be.  This  country 
can  be  proud  of  the  military  people  who  pro- 
vide its  security.  It  has  been  especially  dis- 
turbing to  me  to  witness  the  bitter,  often 
vicious,  criticism  of  the  military  In  the  press, 
on  TV,  In  many  of  our  more  liberal  univer- 
sities, and  even  by  Congressmen — who,  of  all 
people,  should  know  better. 
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I  can  understand  disillusionment  with 
Vietnam  policy  going  back  to  1966  or  so,  but 
the  military  does  not  deserve  criticism  for  the 
policy — It  was  dictated  and  completely  di- 
rected from  1964  on  by  the  clvUians  In  the 
Administration  and  In  the  Department  at 
that  time.  The  officers  and  servicemen  and 
women  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Marines  simply  did  what  they  were 
asked  to  do.  They  were  asked  to  do  an  al- 
most impossible  Job,  and  they  did  It  well. 

We  asked  our  military  people  In  the  spring 
of  1969  to  re-orient  the  emphasis  to  Vlet- 
namlzatlon — to  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
develop  their  own  defense  capability  so 
American  forces  could  come  home.  The  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  policy  has  been  successful  be- 
yond everyone's  expectation — most  of  our 
forces,  over  400,000.  have  been  brought 
home — South  Vietnam  can  now  defend  Itaelf 
from  the  Communist  Invaders  without  help 
from  American  forces.  When  the  emotion  on 
this  Issue  dies  down  this  will  be  recognized 
as  a  great  accomplishment  by  American  mili- 
tary people. 

One  point  that  is  often  overlooked  is  that 
the  role  of  our  military  services  has  not  been 
Just  to  defend  America.  It  has  also  been  to 
develop  America.  One  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  this  Is  the  part  the  Army  played  in  the 
western  movement  In  American  history — in 
winning  of  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  things  I  vias  able 
to  do  while  I  was  In  the  Pentagon  was  to 
encourage  a  renewal  of  Involvement  by  mili- 
tary people  in  attacking  some  of  the  serious 
social  problems  of  America.  Early  In  1969 
Secretary  Laird  and  I  set  forth  a  statement 
of  Human  Goals  for  the  Defense  Department. 
These  goals  were  stated  as  follows: 

To  attract  to  the  defense  service  jieople 
with  ability,  dedication,  and  capacity  for 
growth; 

To  provide  opportunity  for  every  one,  mili- 
tary and  clvUian,  to  rise  to  as  high  a  level  of 
responsibility  as  his  talent  and  diligence  will 
take  him; 

To  make  military  and  civilian  service  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  a  model  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  regardless  of  race  or  creed 
or  national  origin,  and  to  hold  those  who  do 
business  with  the  Department  to  full  com- 
pliance with  the  policy  of  equal  employment 
opportunity; 

To  help  each  serviceman  at  the  end  of  his 
service  In  his  adjustment  to  civilian  life:  and 

To  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our 
society.  Including  Its  disadvantaged  mem- 
bers, by  greater  utilization  of  our  human 
and  physical  resources  while  maintaining  full 
effectiveness  in  the  performance  of  our  pri- 
mary mission. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  results  of  the  ap- 
plication of  these  Human  Goals  to  Defense 
affairs. 

We  esrtablished  a  Etomestlc  Action  Program. 
In  1971  the  Department  hired  46,000  young 
people,  76%  of  whom  were  disadvantaged 
youths. 

In  addition,  we  asked  every  military  base 
and  every  military  activity  In  the  country  to 
use  their  resources  to  support  educational, 
recreational,  and  cultural  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged youths.  Over  2.4  million  young 
people  particlpiated  In  these  programs  across 
the  country  last  year.  In  1969,  the  year  I 
came  to  the  Department,  there  were  only 
250,000  young  people  Involved  I  am  kind 
of  proud  that  ten  times  as  many  youngsters 
had  a  better  summer  in  1971  because  of  what 
we  could  do  In  the  Defense  Department. 

People  all  over  the  country  including  you 
people  In  Palo  Alto  are  being  exjxjsed  to  a 
largely  distorted  story  about  many  tispects 
of  your  government — In  particular  about  the 
military — about  the  fine  men  and  women  in 
the  Defense  Department  who  make  it  i>os- 
slble  for  you  to  sleep  safely  and  soundly  In 
your  homes.  You  can  be  proud  of  the  pveople 
who  serve  you  In  the  uniform  of  their  coun- 
try. Don't  let  them  down. 

Mrs.  Packard  and  I  are  pleased  to  bo  bark 
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in  this  great  co.Timunlty,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  this  award  Thank  you  very 
much. 


CONGRESS  MUST  HALT  FURTHER 
RAIDS  ON  PROPERTY  OWNERS 
OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND 
GOUGING  OF  U.S.  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  propo- 
sal to  saddle  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
entire  country  the  construction  of  a 
sports  arena  and  so-called  convention 
center  in  Washington,  DC,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  SlOO  million,  is  beyond  belief 

Not  only  will  this  be  a  rape  of  prop- 
erty owTiers  in  the  city  whose  businesses 
;ind  properties  it  is  proposed  to  Uike  from 
them  by  condemnation  proc(edings  if 
they  do  not  supinely  surrender,  but  it  will 
take  these  properties  from  the  tax  rolls 
:ind  again  Congress  will  hear  the  leech- 
ins  demands  of  the  city  government  that 
."^Lill  more  money  must  be  taken  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  cover  the  loss  in 
tax  revenues. 

All  this  in  the  name  of  fun.  sport,  and 
amusement. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  the  city  of  Wa-shlngton. 
DC,  is  worse  than  insolvent.  It  can- 
not peddle  bond.';  for  municipal  purposes 
such  as  consti-uction  without  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  .';uch  bonds.  Until  it  puts 
its  financial  hou.se  in  order  Congress  must 
put  a  stop  to  it.<;  annual  raid.«  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 

countiT- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  petition,  cer- 
tain newspaper  articles,  and  other  mate- 
rial bearing  on  this  subject: 
A  PrrmoN  to  thb  Congress  of  the  Unitfd 
States  and  the  HorsE  Pl'blic  Works  Com- 
mittee 

(Presented  by  Mount  Vernon  Religious,  Civic, 
Chinese  &  Business  Associations,  Washing- 
ton, DC) 

Dear  Congressman  Gross;  We  send  you 
for  your  information  and  comment  the  fol- 
lowing items; 

1.  A  Chicago  Tribune  article,  "Chinatown 
Asks  Nixon's  Help"  of  March  2.  1972  by  WU- 
lard  Edwards.  This  article  was  published  on 
the  editorial  page,  and  shows  the  great  and 
growing  national  concern  about  the  prL.poiied 
convention-sports  center  to  be  built  unth 
Federal  tax  funds. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Council,  Wli^.fleld  M  Kelly, 
to  Rep.  Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Senators  Mathlas 
and  Beall.  and  Rep  Hopan,  about  the  spurts 
arena-cor.ventlo;^  center-motel  complex  at 
nearby  Largo.  Md.  Chairman  Kelly  writes 
that  "The  site  Is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Capital  Beltway  an  existing  Metrollner  Sta- 
tion and  a  Metro  Station  programmed  for 
1975-76.  li\  addition,  since  there  ,nre  no  exist- 
ing buildings  on  the  tract,  the  developers  do 
not  face  the  problems  of  relocation  of  resi- 
dents and  businesses  that  will  be  involved  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Square  location.  ...  In 
light  of  the  resistance  the  downtown  complex 
Is  encounterlnjj  from  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  Mount  Vernon  Square  area, 
we  thought  we  should  provide  you  with  this 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  project."  Note  that  this  complex  is 
being  built  without  Federal  funds,  and  that 
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t^e  Mount  Vernon  Square  project  would 
compete  with  it.  and  Jeopardize  Its  success. 
ly  use  0/  Federal  tax  fund?. 

3.  A  letter  from  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
1  igton  to  the  Reverend  S.  Everett  Guiles  of 
Turner  Memorial  AME  Church,  Referring  to 
t  le  threatened  destruction  of  Greater  New 
i:ope  Baptist  Church,  and  T'jrner  Memorial 
■'  ME  Church,  and  the  destruction  which  the 
project,  even  as  scaled  down  from  25  acres 
:>  15  acres,  the  letter  points  out  that  he  had 
:  •ariied  from  Capitol  Hill  that  as  a  result  of 
I  ^.e  opposition  expressed,  Congressman  Gray 
publicly  announced  that  the  proposal  would 
b;  reconsidered;  that  he  appreciated  how  "the 
r  ^sponsible  citizen  leadership  view  the  prop- 
oiltlon,"  and  that  he  hoped  "that  from  the 
ecchange  of  views  there  will  emerge  a  mu- 
tjally  agreeable  conclusion."  Mayor  Wash- 
ligton  shows  here  a  genuine  concern  for 
people  and  Justice. 

4.  A  WMAL-TV  editorial  of  March  1.  1972 
s  lying  that:  "We  don't  believe  that  trading 
oT  a  large  section  of  Chinatown,  the  Greater 
^ew  Hope  Baptist  Church,  and  the  stores 
t  lat  make  up  'Furniture  Row'  for  a  sports- 
c  )nvention  complex,  no  matter  what  its  fi- 
nancial  potential,  is  a  good  bargain.  If  the 
Klea  Is  to  revitalize  an  area,  then  revitalize 
what  is  there,  keeping  Intact  the  character 
o '  the  neighborhood.  If  location  and  con- 
V  jnience  is  paramount,  then  why  not  the 
p-eviously-considered  Union  Station  site  The 
rom  to  build  Is  already  there  Metro  is  com- 
ing and  so  are  the  freeways.  So  is  a  visitors 
Center.  By  moving  the  sports-convention 
c  implex,  we  could  have  all  of  this,  and 
Ctilnatown.  too." 

We  believe  the  American  voters  and  tax- 
p  lyers  are  entitled  to  know  all  about  what  is 
p  anned  for  the  American  Revolution  Blcen- 
t(  nnlal  and  as  a  Memorial  to  President  Elsen- 
h  )wer,  so  we  request  that  you  Include  this 
letter  and  Its  attachments  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

5  The  statement  of  the  Rev  S,  Everett 
Guiles  to  the  House  Public  Buildings  Sub- 
committee on  February  17  In  which  he  says: 
"1  also  plead  for  preserving  not  only  our 
c!  lurches,  but  the  129  large  and  smallbusi- 
n  (sses.  the  3.000  Jobs  they  provide,  the  city's 
tax  base,  the  historic  Chinatown  area,  the 
enployes.  the  famUies.  the  residents  of  our 
aiea.  We  all  ask.  why  destroy  3.000  good  Jobs 
t<:  provide  1,500  Jobs  where  our  Black  em- 
ployes can  hawk  beer,  sell  peanuts,  and  park 
a  rs^  We  ask.  isn't  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the 
p*  ople,  many  of  whom  are  still  without 
e:  ough  to  eat  and  lacking  Job  opportunities 
ai.d  decent  housing,  more  Important  than 
building  a  place  to  shoot  hoops,  blow  nolse- 
mikers,  and  park  5.000  cars?" 

5  The  Washington  Post  editorial.  "The 
Convention  and  Sports  Arena  Complex"  of 
Pfbruary  23  which  says  that  "to  build  this 
crmplex.  as  originally  propkoeed  fby  the 
Hcuse  Public  Buildings  Subcommittee  1  across 
eiijht  city  blocks  south  of  Mount  Vernon 
S<  uare,  would  further  Impair  rather  than  re- 
st >re  the  economic  health  of  the  downtown 
bi  slness  district.  To  destroy  the  129  busi- 
nfss  establishments  of  Chinatown  and  furni- 
ture row,  to  say  nothing  of  two  active 
churches,  is  hardly  a  way  to  'revitalize' 
th?m."  The  Post  editorial  makes  clear  that 
the  whittled-down  plan  of  15-acres  would,  at 
m  kst,  save  only  "the  hean  of  Chinatown, 
along  I  Street  NW,  between  6th  and  7th 
St  -eets,  as  well  as  the  Turner  Memorial  Afri- 
ca^ Methodist  Church  from  the  bulldozers, 

t  that  did  not  satisfy  the  opponents  of 
Mount  Vernon  Square  site."  Why  should 


Kirs.  Igna  G.  Yaeger.  Chairman  of  Busi- 
nessmen Opposing  the  Conventlon-Sporta 
Ceiter.  and  co-chairman  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
noi  Religious.  Civic.  Chinese,  and  Business 
As  relations,  in  a  recent  petition  to  Con- 
grtss  and  the  House  Public  Works  Commlt- 
's.  says  the  entire  sports-convention  com- 
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plex  Is  Illegal  because  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  requires  that  any  building  cost- 
ing more  than  $100,000  must  be  Justified  by 
President  Nixon  as  being  in  "the  national 
Interest",  and  Since  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959  13  the  Act  of  Congress  under  which 
this  $100-mllllon  project  is  being  advanced. 
to  avoid  a  probable  defeat  on  the  House 
Floor,  it  is  clear  that  a  Presidentlal-detailed- 
Justlflcation  that  this  complex  is  in  "the 
national  interest"  must  be  provided.  We 
re.si5ectively  hereby  request  the  Congre.-.s  and 
:he  House  Public  Works  Committee  members, 
and  President  Nixon,  to  provide  such  a  de- 
tailed "Justification  determination"  at  once, 
before  any  further  stepw  are  taken  on  this 
huge  project.  We  also  request  full  conform- 
ance -with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  and  the  National  Housing  Act.  Respecl- 
fuUy  yours. 

For  the  Mt.  Vernon  Religious.  Civic.  Chinese 
&  Business  Associations:  William  Yee,  Leon 
Welnraub.  Inga  G  Yaeger,  George  Moy, 
George  Fraln. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,   Mar.   2,    1972 1 

Chin.^town  Asks  Nixon's  Help 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washington.— Now  that  his  Asian  travels 
are  over.  President  Nixon  has  found  another 
Chinese  problem  on  his  very  doorstep. 

He  is  being  implored  by  desperate  Chinese- 
American  busme.^s  leaders  to  save  an  area  10 
blocks  from  the  White  House  from  destruc- 
tion by  bulldozer. 

They  have  been  joined  in  the  plea  by  black 
leaders,  includint;  the  mini.'iters  of  two  large 
churches,  hundreds  of  home  owners,  and 
more  than  125  merchants  from  the  section 
known  as  Washington's  Chinatown,  who 
would  be  driven  from  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  25  acres  thus  cleared,  a  $108  million 
convention  center,  sports  arena  romplex,  and 
5.000  car  parking  facility  would  be  erected 
and  financed  by  tax-supported,  tax-gviaran- 
teed  bonds.  It  would  be  named  for  the  late 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  controversy  aroused  by  this  pro- 
posal might  be  considered  only  a  local  issue, 
but  It  has.  In  fact,  implications  to  all  tax- 
payer?. It  Involves  the  often  arbitrary  meth- 
ods of  urban  renewal  planners  who  use  fed- 
eral power  to  clear  out  established  owners  and 
tenants  for  the  benefit  of  powerful  interests. 
If  the  subsequent  projects  Incur  deficits,  all 
taxpayers  lose. 

In  this  case,  the  Interests  are  indeed 
mighty. 

They  include  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Bicentennial  Committee  preparing 
for  the  celebration  in  1976  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  nation's  Independence,  the 
Board  of  Realtors,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Council. 

Congress  initially  appeared  willing  to  go 
along  The  House  public  buildings  and 
grounds  subcommittee,  headed  by  Rep  Ken- 
neth J.  Gray  (D..  111.)  approved  the  project  a 
month  ago  and  prepared  to  urge  full  com- 
mittee approval. 

Then  a  storm  broke  Residents  of  the  .irea 
protested  that  the  subcommittee  listened 
only  to  proponents  of  the  proposal,  refusing 
tc  hear  those  who  would  be  dl.splaced. 
Speeches  on  the  House  floor  noted  that  Con- 
gress has  been  deceived  in  the  past  by  plans 
for  memorials  that  were  originally  advanced 
as  involving  no  cost  to  taxpaversbut  ended 
up  costing  millions.  The  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Stadium  and  the  John  F  Kennedy  Arts  Cen- 
ter are  both  m  financial  trouble. 

Gray  will  never  forget  the  ordeal  he  suf- 
fered five  years  ago  when  he  sponsored  a 
headquarters  for  foreign  governments  and 
was  accused  by  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R.,  la  )  of 
seeking  to  establish  "an  international  drink- 
ing club"  at  taxpayers'  cost.  The  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  inspired  thou- 
sands of  protesting  letters  from  his  district. 
He  Is  thus  sensitive  to  the  political  conse- 
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quences  of  financing  memorial  buildings  with 
public  money. 

Belatedly.  Gray  gave  a  hearing  to  the 
spokesmen  for  the  Chinese  community,  the 
ministers  of  the  two  churches,  and  the 
proprietors  of  several  large  funlture  stores 
in  the  area.  Impressed  by  their  arguments 
he  suggested  the  25  acres  might  be  whittled 
down  to  15  acres  and  pledged  that  "Whatever 
happens.  Chinatown,  the  two  churches,  and 
furniture  row  will  be  saved." 

Opponents  remained  unsatisfied.  In  a  letter 
to  Nixon,  they  asked  him  to  visit  the  area 
and  decide  for  himself  whether  a  sports  arena 
would  not  create  more  problems  than  bene- 
fits. 

They  noted  that  the  government  owns 
nearly  half  the  land  area  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Why  undergo  huge  acquisition 
costs,  to  the  profit  of  land  speculators,  when 
there  were  available  federal  sites  now  vacant 
which  would  be  equally  suitable?  Why  de- 
stroy homes,  businesses,  Jobs,  and  a  taxpay. 
Ing  area  to  erect  another  white  elephant 
which  would  eventually  become  another  bur- 
den to  the  taxpaylng  public? 

"We  are  united  here,  black,  white,  Chinese, 
churches,  and  businesses,"  the  residents 
wrote.  "We  are  dedicated  to  living  in  harmony 
with  our  fellow  man.  Shouldn't  this  be  your 
goal,  as  well  as  ours?" 

These  are  good  questions  deserving  of 
answer.  They  have  too  often  gone  unan- 
swered In  a  society  which.  In  recent  years, 
seems  bent  on  improvement  of  cities  by  dem- 
olition, regardless  of  Injustices  to"  Indi- 
viduals, 


Prince  Georges  Coitnty  Council, 

February  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Kenneth  J.  Gray, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Public  Works  Committee, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Gray:  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  la  to  apprise  you  of  the  develop- 
ments concerning  the  proposal  for  a  sports 
arena-convention  center  In  Prince  George's 
County,  Information  that  bears  directly  upon 
the  recent  action  of  the  Public  Buildings  Sub- 
committee Is  approving  funds  for  a  similar 
facility  In  the  Mount  Vernon  Square  area. 

You  may  be  aware  that  a  suburban  Mary- 
land concern,  Potomac  Sports  Ltd,,  entered 
Into  an  agreement  last  August  with  the 
Maryland-National  Coital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  use  of  a  site  at  Largo 
for  a  sports  arena-convention  center-motel 
complex.  The  site  Is  In  close  proximity  to  the 
Capital  Beltway  an  existing  Metrollner  Sta- 
tion and  a  METRO  Station  programmed  for 
1975-76.  In  addition,  since  there  are  no  exist- 
ing buildings  on  the  tract,  the  developers 
do  not  face  the  problems  of  relocation  of  re- 
sidents and  businesses  that  will  be  involved 
at  the  Mount  Vernon  Square  location. 

No  less  than  two  years  has  already  been 
Invested  in  the  planning  of  the  Prince 
George's  complex  and  the  principals  In  the 
venture  are  very  confident  that  they  can  win 
any  race  with  those  promoting  similar 
facilities  In  downtown  Washington,  Moreover, 
they  have  been  encouraged  In  their  discus- 
sions with  major  Ice  hockey  and  basketball 
league  offlclals  about  the  prospects  of  ob- 
taining major  league  franchises. 

Prom  Information  we  have  received  from 
Potomac  Sports  Ltd,,  It  appears  that  they  will 
soon  have  firm  financial  commitments,  clear- 
ing the  way  for  construction  and  opening  of 
the  facility  In  late  1973, 

In  light  of  the  resistance  the  downtown 
complex  Is  encountering  from  organizations 
and  Individuals  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Square 
area,  we  thought  we  should  provide  you  with 
this  report  on  the  status  of  the  Prince 
George's  County  project. 

With  klndeet  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

WiNJTELD  M.  Kelly,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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Government  op  the 
District   of   Columbia, 
February  28,  1972. 
Rev,  S.  Everett  Guiles, 
Turner  Memorial, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Reverend  Guiles:  Mayor  Washing- 
ton asked  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  February  4,  1972,  in  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  convention  hall-sports 
arena  In  the  neighborhood  of  yours  and  Rev- 
erend C.  H,  Hamilton's  chtrrch. 

Please  attribute  the  tardiness  of  this  ac- 
knowledgement to  me,  and  accept  my  apol- 
ogy. 

Subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  your  letter, 
the  Mayor  told  me  that  he  had  had  personal 
contacts  both  with  you  and  Reverend  Ham- 
ilton, He  also  learned  from  Capitol  Hill  that 
as  a  result  of  the  reactions  voiced  and  the 
opposition  expressed.  Congressman  Gray 
publicly  announced  that  the  proposal  would 
be  reconsidered. 

The  Mayor  asked  me  to  thank  you  and 
Reverend  Hamilton  for  your  explicit  deline- 
ation of  the  Impact  of  this  proposal  on  your 
churches,  and  on  your  community;  and  the 
alternative  site  that  you  recommended. 

Your  communication  was  timely  and  in- 
valuable, he  said,  in  its  reflection  of  what  Is 
at  stake  and  how  the  responsible  citizen 
leadership  view  the  proposition. 

The  Mayor  observed  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  and  appreciates  the  concern 
that  were  set  out  In  your  letter.  He  also  ap- 
preciates the  rationale  of  the  Administra- 
tion. It  Is  hop)e  that  from  the  exchange  of 
views  there  will  emerge  a  mutually  agreeable 
conclusion.  You  may  be  assured  that  he  will 
do  what  he  believes  is  best  in  contribution 
toward  that  end,  the  Mayor  said. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.   Taylor, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Mayor. 

WMAL  EorroRiAL:   Center  Site 

Last  month  we  renewed  our  suppwrt  for 
the  proposed  convention  center  and  sports 
arena  In  downtown  Washington. 

But  we  omitted  mentioning  the  proposed 
Mt.  Vernon  Square  site,  and  for  good  reason. 
At  the  time  we  were  not  completely  sold  on 
that  location.  In  the  weeks  since,  we  have 
become  considerably  less  enamored  of  that 
site.  It's  expected  these  days  that  any  project 
planned  for  the  center  city  Is  going  to  dis- 
place someone  or  something,  urban  density 
being  what  it  Is. 

However.  In  this  case,  we  don't  believe  that 
trading  off  a  large  section  of  Chinatown,  the 
Greater  New  Hope  Baptist  Church,  and  the 
stores  that  make  up  "Furniture  Row"  for  a 
sp>orts-conventlon  complex,  no  matter  what 
its  finanlcal  potential.  Is  a  good  bargain. 

If  the  Idea  is  to  revitalize  an  area,  then 
revitalize  what  is  there,  keeping  intact  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood.  If  location 
and  convenience  is  paramount,  then  why  not 
the  previously-considered  Union  Station 
site? 

The  room  to  build  is  already  there.  Metro 
is  coming  and  so  are  the  freeways.  So  is  a 
Visitors  Center.  By  moving  the  sports-conven- 
tion complex,  we  could  have  all  of  this,  and 
Chinatown,  too. 


Statement  oi"  Rev,   S.   Everette  Guiles  to 
the  House  Public  Buildings  Subcommit- 
•rEE  ON  the  Oonvintion-Sports  Center 
I  cannot  understand  how  your  committee 
can  see  only  good  in  the  proposed  conven- 
tion center-sports  arena,  which  is  the  latest 
Instance  of   "Negro   removal    by   urban   re- 
newal". 

I  am  privileged  to  speak  here  today  on  be- 
half of  the  Greater  New  Hope  Baptist  Church, 
and  my  own  Turner  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  and  our  combined  membership  of 
nearly  4,000  families:  both  of  these  great 
churches  which  serve  the  inner  city  Negro 
population,  would  be  destroyed. 
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I  also  plead  for  preserving  not  only  our 
churches,  but  the  129  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses, the  3,000  Jobs  they  provide,  the  city's 
tax  base,  the  historic  Chinatown  area,  the 
employes,  the  families,  the  residents  of  our 
Eu-ea. 

We  all  ask,  why  destroy  3,000  good  Jobs  to 
provide  1.500  Jobs  where  our  Black  employes 
can  hawk  beer,  sell  p)eanut£.  and  park  cars? 

We  ask,  isn't  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the 
people,  many  of  whom  are  still  without 
enough  to  eat  and  lacking  Job  opportunities 
and  decent  housing,  more  important  than 
building  a  place  to  shoot  hoops,  blow  noise- 
makers,  and  park  5,000  cars? 

How  can  anyone  be  for  a  convention-sports 
arena  as  a  plsm  to  benefit  the  city  in  view 
of  the  Kennedy  stadium  which  Is  a  financial 
disaster?  Why  destroy  "Furniture  Row"  on 
7th  Street  with  Its  $20  million  annual  busi- 
ness volume,  Ite  Jobs,  and  Its  taxes? 

Why  not  avoid  the  displacement  and  heart- 
break by  building  the  project  on  government 
land,  at  Union  Station,  or  in  the  suburbs? 

We  have  gone  to  Congress  to  bring  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  many  Congress- 
men and  their  staffs!  we  have  met  with  Rep. 
Pauntroy,  Rep.  Gude  of  Maryland,  and  Rep. 
Dorn, 

Congressman  Grover's  staff  told  us  many 
Committee  members  are  opposed  to  the  proj- 
ect, and  that  probably  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  are  with  us. 

We  ask  this  Subcommittee  and  Congress 
to  give  mature,  respxDnslble  study  to  our  side 
of  this  issue, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1972] 
The  Convention  and  Sports  Arena  Complex 

We  share  the  Board  of  Trade's  enthusiasm 
for  building  a  convention  center  and  spwrts 
arena  in  downtown  Washington  in  time  for 
the  bicentennial  celebrations  in  1976.  But  to 
build  this  complex,  as  originally  proposed, 
across  eight  city  blocks  south  of  Mount 
Vernon  Square,  would  further  impair  rather 
than  restore  the  economic  health  of  the 
downtown  business  district.  To  destroy  the 
129  business  establishments  of  Chinatown 
and  furniture  row.  to  say  nothing  of  two  ac- 
tive churches,  is  hardly  a  way  to  "revitalize" 
them. 

This  argument,  ardently  advanced  by  the 
Chinese  community,  the  furniture  store  own- 
ers and  the  ministers  of  the  two  churches  at 
a  lengthy  hearing  last  Thursday  night,  seems 
to  have  persuaded  Rep,  Kenneth  J.  Gray 
(D-Ill.),  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Subcommittee,  of 
the  need  to  whittle  down  the  project  from 
25  to  15  acres.  This  would  at  least  save  the 
heart  of  Chinatown,  along  I  Street  NW.  be- 
tween 6th  and  7th  Streets,  as  well  as  the 
Turner  Memorial  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  from  the  bulldozers.  But  that 
did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  opponents  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Square  site. 

Many  of  them  concede  that  a  convention 
hall  would  be  nice  to  have  in  the  central 
business  district.  The  majority  of  convention 
goers  arrive  by  air,  so  they  don't  need  much 
parking.  They  tend  to  spend  liberally  on 
hotels,  restaurants,  amusements  and  shop- 
ping sprees.  And  they  would  take  all  this  in 
on  their  way  from  the  meetings  to  the  cul- 
tural and  sightseeing  attractions  on  the 
Mall. 

A  sports  arena,  on  the  other  hand,  brings 
downtown  more  problems  than  benefits.  Most 
sports  fans  would  come  by  car  from  the  sub- 
urbs. They  would  ftirther  congest  the  city 
streets  and  require  a  great  deal  of  parking 
space.  They  would  spend  little  downtown. 
Hockey  and  basketball  teams  Insist  on  easy 
access  for  their  franchises.  The  Metropolitan 
Washington  Planning  and  Housing  Associa- 
tion, among  others,  suggests  therefore  that 
the  sp>orts  arena  be  separated  from  the  con- 
vention hall  and  located  elsewhere. 

But  this,  we  fear,  might  defeat  the  whole 
project.  There  are  many  advantages  in  com- 
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blning  the  two  facilities  The  sports  arena 
could  supplement  the  convention  hall  meet- 
ing space  for  the  lar^re  conventions  that  con- 
stitute half  of  the  market  for  which  Wash- 
ington wants  to  compete.  The  two  facilities 
would  share  parking  and  effect  other  econ- 
omies of  scale.  And  Congress,  which  holds 
the  pur.se  strings  is  probably  more  interested 
in  the  sports  than  in  the  convention  aspect 
of  the  complex,  which  Is  to  be  named  in 
honor  of  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

So  we  would  keep  the  package  intact  and 
move  It  back  to  Union  Station  where  It  was 
originally  to  be  located.  At  Union  Station 
the  combined  convention  center  and  sports 
arena  would  be  directly  accessible  by  both 
Metro  and  freeway.  There  is  space  for  ample 
parking  over  the  railroad  tracks.  There  would 
be  no  displacements  of  businesses  and  homes. 
The  complex  would  be  right  next  door  to  the 
new  Visitors  Center  and  all  its  services,  in- 
cluding the  tour-mobiles  to  take  convention 
goers  around. 

If  the  downtown  business  district  is  made 
attractive  and  conveniently  accessible  from 
Union  Station,  as  provided  for  under  the 
recently  adopted  urban  renewal  plan,  the 
convention  goers  will  still  take  their  money 
there  In  fact,  new  apartment  hou.ses  and 
hotels  at  Mount  Vernon  Square  and  a  re- 
furbished Chinatown  with  all  its  pKitential 
charm  and  bustle  would  give  them  an  added 
incentive. 


CULTURAL  GENOCroE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  was  a  puest  of  the  Soviet  Umon 
and  t-oured  Russia  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Select  Subcommittee  o*i  Education. 

While  there.  I  also  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  and  talk  with  a  number  of 
Jews  about  their  life  The  repercu.'^'^ions 
of  our  trip — particularly  my  activities 
and  those  of  Congressman  Schei'er — re- 
ceived national  coverage, 

I  believe  it  unnecessary  to  recount  the 
details  of  these  incidents  but  il  is  still 
significant  to  note  once  more  that  the 
publicity  our  visit  elicited  clearly  illus- 
trates the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  So- 
viet Government  to  one  of  their  more 
serious  domestic  problems,  and  it  is  en- 
couraging to  witness  their  awareness  of 
this  difficulty. 

I  made  it  a  point  following  this  trip 
that  a  process  of  "cultural  genocide"  is 
being  directed  against  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  support  of 
this  view.  I  offer  a  letter  which  wa.'^  for- 
warded to  me  by  a  group  of  Soviet  Jews, 
including  several  whom  I  met  in  Mos- 
cow. 

Even  though  emigration  policies  have 
become  somewhat  less  rigid  in  Russia 
during  the  last  few  years,  I  think  the 
free  world  has  an  obligation  to  keep  it- 
self informed  about  this  matter  And 
since  this  letter  poignantly  de,scnbes  the 
plight  of  some  Soviet  Jews  today.  I 
strongly  recommend  careful  con.'^idera- 
tion  of  its  contents.  The  letter  follows: 

Appeal  to  thi  Members  or  Congress  or 
the  United  States 

To  you,  members  of  Congress,  the  highest 
legislative  organ  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  appeals  a  group  of  Jews  of  the  So- 
viet Union, 
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correspondence    with    the    Soviet    law 
clauses   of  the   General   Declaration  of 
an  Rights  (art.  13,  cl.  2)   we  submitted 
the   authorities  of  the  USSR  a  petition 
ut  our  departure  for  Israel.  But  against 
obligations  of  the  USSR  Government  to 
Jl  regulations,  stipulated  by  the  articles 
the  General  Declaration  we  are  for  a  long 
unlawfully   refused    In    permission   to 
e. 
of  us  were  compelled  to  leave  our  for- 
Jobs  and  most  of  us  don't  work  any- 
■  for  a  long  time.  Thus  neither  at  pres- 
nor  In  future  we  are  of  any  value  for  the 
""  Union  as  specialists.  But  nevertheless 
authorities    feel,    probably,    sort    of 
tlon,  opposing  our  useful  activity  for 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  State,  for  the  good 
mankind.  We  believe  that  such  Inhuman 
ley  of  the   Soviet   authorities,   aimed  at 
suJ>presslon  of  socially  useful  activity  of  a 
category  of  people  Just  because  they 
decided    to    move    to    their    national 
.  can  not  but  meet  censure  from 
part  of  International  public. 
J  laving  In  vain  used  all  possibilities  of  ap- 
pe^lng  to  Soviet  authorities,  we  appeal  to 
for  the  first  time.  We  are  kept  In  this 
co\Jntry  like  hostages,  like  slaves  contrary  to 
•national  law,  contrary  to  common  sense, 
rary  to  the  Interests  of  human  society, 
hoetagery  and  slavery  are  the  disgrace 
ilvUlzed  world  living  in  the  last  quarter 
he  20-th  century.  Even  two  centuries  ago 
r  great  predecessors  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
ed  to  society  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  and 
istlce  and  we  hope  that  you,  members  of 
Congress  of  the  USA  will  follow  these 
traditions  and  use  your  vast  Influence 
lelp  us  In  the  name  of  restoration  of  hu- 
rlghta,  in  the  name  of  Justice. 
Tours  respectfully 
Folsky  Victor,  Lemer  Alexander,  Abramo- 
vltqh   Pavel,   Begun   Yosef.   Korenfeld   Yllla, 
Vladimir,   Prestln  Vladimir,  Shapiro 
Svechlnsky  Grlgory. 
C  urwltz  Sergey,  Orlov  Boris,  Lwovsky  Petr, 
-  "-"s  Vladimir,  Gershovltch  Ada,  Kogan 
Lubarsky   Lazar,    Klyachkln    Mlchall, 
h  David,  Smelyansky  EnmianuU,  Oold- 
Stella. 
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SOpIETY  IS  INDEBTED  TO  ITS  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALrFORNIA 

I^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

^r.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of 
the  56  who  insure  that  we  have  an  order- 

'ramework  of  society  around  us  to 

pursue  our  individual  goals  in  life,  are 

little    appreciated    and    not    often 

jgh  piven  the  moral  and  psychologi- 

support  they  need. 

valued  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Ray- 
mo;  id  C.  Johnson  of  Fresno,  has  called 

attention  to  this  with  a  copy  of  an 
art'cle  which  he  wrote  and  which  was 
printed  in  the  Fresno  Guide  on  Decem- 

6,  1971. 

should  like  to  submit  it  for  the  con- 
side  ratioii  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
Liclude  the  text  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
artiple  at  this  point: 

Shoxjix)  Appreciate  Policemen 

(By  Raymond  C.  Johnson) 

lenever   we  see   a   policeman;    a   deputy 

sheriff  or  for  that  matter  any  law  enforce- 

;  officer,  doing  his  work,  a  feeling  of  pride 

sho^ild  be  felt.  For  these  are  men  who  first 

a  conviction  of  protecting  others,  and 
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seeing  that  the  law  Is  enforced  which  protects 
society. 

This  t>'pe  of  work  Is  no  longer  Just  a  Job, 
but  a  highly  trained  profession.  Behind  that 
uniform  Is  a  qualified  man. 

Without  laws  to  govern  us,  we  are  faced 
with  the  grim  picture  of  anarchy.  So  the  law 
enforcement  officers  Job  Is  e.xtremely  Im- 
portant. 

Society  Is  Indebted  to  these  men — for 
ever>-one  of  us  Is  aware  that  an  over  abun- 
dance of  hardship  faces  todays  law  enforce- 
ment officer  Just  last  year  over  14,000  of 
these  dedicated  men  were  beaten,  stabbed,  or 
shot.  About  150  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  These 
men  had  families  and  children,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer,  because  of  the  maladjusted 
behaviour  of  some  crackpot  with  a  criminal 
mind. 

During  a  meeting  of  the  25th  anniversary 
held  In  Washington,  D.C..  for  former  agents 
of  the  F3.I.  on  Oct.  22,  1971,  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  remarked  that:  'Disregard  for 
law  and  order  Is  encouraged  by  hatemongers, 
extremists  and  others  who  assert  that  revolu- 
tion against  society  Is  Justified  and  neces- 
sary— and  that  men  should  be  permitted  to 
murder,  rob,  loot  and  pillage  with  Impunity 
to  achieve  their  goals'.  Hoover  further  asserts 
that:  "Disregard  for  law  and  order  is  the 
anarchistic  banner  for  those  who  want  the 
rule  of  no  rule— who  profanely  proclaim  that 
all  of  the  values  of  the  past  have  failed  man- 
kind and  that  real  progress  can  only  be 
achieved  by  discarding  tradition,  demolishing 
our  democratic  Institutions,  and  ultimately 
destroying  our  existent  society." 

It  Is  truly  unfortunate  that  some  educators 
on  our  college  campuses  teach  a  doctrine 
which  encoiirages  today's  youth  to  disrespect 
law  and  order.  And  If  they  don't  like  a  law.  to 
break  It.  Such  educators  are  not  true  Ameri- 
cans but  agents  of  a  foreign  power  who  have 
a  hatred  for  America  and  seek  the  destruction 
of  this  nation  by  falsely  educating  today's 
youth. 

This  nation,  which  our  fore -fathers  proudly 
conceived  has  resulted  in  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  earth.  Let  us  not  sell  this  country 
short,  but  Instead  re-educate  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  America. 
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A  SICKNESS  AT  STATE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tuesday  evening's  Washington  Star 
contained  an  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
George  Sherman  entitled,  "A  Sickness  at 
State."  Mr.  Sherman's  article  raises 
some  very  basic  questions  about  the  role 
of  the  State  Department,  the  morale  of 
the  Department,  and  the  role  of  Mr. 
Kissinger. 

Mr.  Sherman's  article  bears  further 
unfortunate  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  Henry  Kissinger-Richard  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  destroying  in  a  calculated 
manner,  the  morale  and  aggressiveness 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Corps  and  the 
State  Department  itself.  "State"  is  sick 
and  neither  Mr.  Nixon.  Dr.  Kissinger, 
nor  Secretary  Rogers  seem  to  care. 

Unquestionably  the  State  Depart- 
ment's importance  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  American  foreign  poli- 
cy has  diminished  markedly  during  the 
past  3  years.  Mr.  Sherman  tvTites. 
The  suspeclon  has  grown  that,  from  the 


beginning,  Nixon's  aim  was  to  whittle  down 
the  Influence  of  the  professionals.  Nixon's 
suspicion  of  the  foreign  affairs  bureaucracv 
dates  back  to  his  days  as  vice  president  in 
the  1950's  when  the  liberalism  and  apparent 
inefficiency  of  the  State  Department  were  a 
frustration  to  the  mUltantly  antl-commu- 
nlst  Nixon  of  those  days. 

James  Reston  once  said  that  the  State 
Department  buildings  look  distressingly 
similar  to  a  chewing  gum  factory  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  Today  the  myth- 
ical chewing  gum  factory  may  very  well 
have  the  same  kind  of  impact  on  the 
making  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  the 
State  Department.  The  White  House 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  are  openly  acknowl- 
edged as  the  origin  of  most  of  our  for- 
eign policy  planning,  with  Secretary 
Rogers  retaining  a  somewhat  ceremo- 
nial position. 

The  question  for  the  Congress  is  not 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  is  rele- 
gated to  the  role  of  a  glorified  press 
spokesman,  the  President  properly 
should  design  the  role  for  his  Cabinet 
officers,  for  it  is  the  President  who  has 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  their  ac- 
tions. However,  the  present  arrange- 
ment, by  design,  prevents  the  Congress 
from  getting  the  kind  of  information  It 
needs  to  make  the  kind  of  intelligent  de- 
cisions required.  Dr.  Kissinger  is  in  fact 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  unlike  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  cloak  of  executive  privilege 
drapes  Dr.  Kissinger. 

The  President  in  a  letter  to  Represent- 
ative John  E.  Moss  on  April  7,  1969,  said 
that — 

The  scope  of  executive  privilege  must  be 
very  narrowly  construed. 

The  President  went  on  to  say. 
Under  this  Administration  executive  priv- 
ilege will  not  be  asserted  without  specific 
Presidential  approval  ....  This  adminis- 
tration Is  dedicated  to  Insuring  a  free  flow 
of  Information  to  the  Congress  and  the  news 
media — and  thus  to  the  citizens. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  is  the  ad- 
ministration is  dedicated  to  clandestine 
diplomacy.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  not  testi- 
fied before  Congress  either  in  public 
hearings  or  executive  session,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  he.  along  with  his  White 
House  State  Department,  who  formu- 
lates U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  Is  a  blatant 
misrepresentation  of  fact  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  claim  that  It  is  dedicated 
to  Insuring  a  free  flow  of  information 
to  the  Congress  when  in  reality  the  lit- 
tle "free  flow"  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
has  come  from  enterprising  columnists 
and  others. 

We  face  two  problems.  First,  Immedi- 
ate steps  must  be  taken  to  revise  the  use 
of  executive  privilege.  The  problem  with 
Dr.  Kissinger  has  become  so  acute  that  as 
Mr.  Sherman's  article  suggests. 

It  probably  would  be  better  for  the  Insti- 
tutions of  government — for  Congress,  for  the 
State  Department,  even  for  the  presidency — 
If  the  dynamic  Mr.  Kissinger  were  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  diffident  Mr.  Rogers  moved 
over  to  the  White  House. 

Recognizing  that  Dr.  Kissinger  is  not 
likely  to  be  named  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Nixon  should  allow  Dr.  Kissinger  to 
testifv  before  Congress  without  having 
the    Congress   have   to   seek   legislation 
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methods  to  force  the  President  to  do  so. 
Second,  Mr.  Nixon  must  assume  his  thus 
far  abdicate  responsibility  to  rebuild  the 
morale  and  efficiency  of  the  State  De- 
partment. If  Mr.  Nixon  does  not  take 
major  initiatives  to  build  the  Depart- 
ment, major  policy  blunders  such  as  the 
U.S.  treatment  of  the  Indo-Pakistani 
war  will  become  common  place. 

I  commend  Mr.  Sherman's  article,  "A 
Sickness  at  State"  to  your  reading: 

DEMOTED    BY    NiXON A    SICKNESS   AT    STATK 

(By  George  Sherman) 

The  State  Department  Is  sick,  some  say 
dying. 

"If  I  thought  this  humiliation  were  going 
to  go  on  for  another  20  years,  I'd  get  out 
tomorrow,"  said  one  mlddlelevel  Foreign 
Service  officer. 

"Morale  Is  worse  now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  days  of  McCarthy's  witch-hunt," 
said  another  angrily. 

They  both  were  speaking  of  the  way  the 
Nixon  administration  has  demoted  the  State 
Department  from  the  upper  reaches  of  major 
U.S.  foreign  policy  making  In  most  areas. 

But  does  It  matter?  Does  It  matter  that 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  did  not 
attend  the  President's  meeting  with  the  leg- 
endary Chairman  Mao,  or  that  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer— who  did — has  set  up  a  "little  state 
department"  In  the  White  House? 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  State  Department, 
the  reply  is  an  emphatic  no.  Rogers  and  his 
chief  aide.  Undersecretary  of  State  John  N. 
Irwin  II,  both  are  soft-spoken,  gentlemanly 
and  quite  likeable  men — first  and  foremost, 
they  consider  themselves  loyal  members  of 
a  team  led  by  a  President  more  experienced 
In  foreign  affairs  than  they. 

For  them,  the  things  that  matter  more 
than  the  parochial  malaise  of  Foggy  Bottom, 
with  Its  hand-wringing  and  hurt  feelings, 
are  the  real  achievements  of  Nixon's  own 
foreign  policy. 

"The  first  question  ought  to  be  whether 
the  system  Is  working  well  overall  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,"  said  Irwin,  In  a  rare 
Interview.  There,  In  the  Inner  sanctum  of  his 
paneled  office,  he  spoke  slowly,  quietly,  mak- 
ing points  with  the  careful  hesitation  of  the 
59-year-old  aristocratic  New  York  lawyer  he 
is. 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  Department  of 
State  plays  a  different  role  than  before,"  he 
said,  noting  that  Nixon  has  moulded  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  system  In  the  White 
House  to  his  own  liking. 

The  State  Department  pours  more  infor- 
mation Into  that  foreign  policy  mechanism 
than  ever  before,  Irwin  maintained — through 
committees  chaired  by  Kissinger  or  by  re- 
gional  assistant  secretaries  of  state. 

(He  did  not  say  so — although -^  he  could 
have — that  one  of  those  assistant  secretaries, 
Joseph  J.  Slsco,  with  all  the  aggressiveness 
of  Kissinger,  has  broken  the  White  House 
monopoly  on  decision-making  In  one  key 
area.  He  clearly  Is  In  charge  of  policy  toward 
the  Middle  Elast,  under  Rogers.) 

Irwin  noted  that  the  long-standing  per- 
sonal friendship  between  Rogers  and  Nixon 
Is  another  guarantee  of  a  State  Department 
voice  at  the  top. 

"The  ascendency  of  the  White  House  you 
speak  of,"  he  continued,  "is  after  all  the  eis- 
cendency  of  a  President,  of  a  man  with  great 
experience  and  Ideas  in  foreign  relations." 

PROtJD   OP  ROLE 

"Looking  back  over  three  years.  I  think  It 
has  been  a  successful  foreign  policy.  But  the 
media  always  approach  It  from  a  negative, 
critical  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The  media  always 
seem  to  seek  after  who  did  most  the  develop- 
ing policy,  rather  than  after  whether  It  Is 
successful  overall." 

Down  the  hall,  Rogers,  In  a  separate  In- 
terview, took  up  where  Irwin  left  ofT. 
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"I  am  very  proud  of  the  way  foreign  policy 
Is  being  conducted  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion," he  said  with  uncommon  force.  "I  can- 
not think  of  a  time  that  foreign  policy  has 
been  so  strongly  supported  by  the  public.  I 
am  profound  to  play  a  part  In  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  that  policy,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  role  of  the  State  Department 
In  It." 

That  Is  where  Rogers  parts  company  with 
Increasing  numbers  of  the  3,000  professional 
Foreign  Service  officers  under  him.  Some  of 
them  are  not  proud  of  the  State  Department 
role  in  Nixon  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  many 
doubt  that  they  have  any  more  than  a  fact- 
gathering  and  messenger-type  role  to  play. 

No  one  disputes  the  President's  constitu- 
tional right  to  conduct  his  own  foreign 
policy,  nor  are  the  general  lines  of  that 
policy  a  matter  of  much  argument  among 
the  professionals. 

WHO    SHOULD    ADVISE'' 

They  do  worry,  however,  that  President 
Nixon's  unique  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
with  Kissinger's  apparatus  may  be  maim- 
ing a  Vital  institution  of  government.  Nixon 
has  taken  the  skeletal  National  Security 
Council  system  run  by  McGeorge  Bundy  and 
Walt  Rostow  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  and  turned  it  Into  an  In.^tl- 
tutlon  which  rivals — even  dominates — the 
State  Department: 

What  is  in  question  is  who  or  what  shotild 
be  the  chief  adviser  and  coordinator  cf  for- 
eign policy  advice  going  to  the  President 
Rogers  and  Irwin,  with  their  passion  for 
secrecy — particularly  about  what  goes  from 
them  to  the  President — have  created  the 
lowest  of  profiles  for  the  department. 

"What  we  want  Is  the  knowledge  that  we 
influence  policy,  not  only  collect  and  report 
the  facts  that  go  Into  It  In  the  White  House," 
said  one  youngish  but  highly  regarded  offi- 
cer, obviously  irritated  over  the  way  Stat« 
Department  advice  was  Ignored  In  the  re- 
cent "tilt"  toward  Pakistan  In  the  Indo- 
Paklstan  war. 

The  suspicion  has  grown  that,  from  the 
beginning,  Nixon's  aim  was  to  whittle  down 
the  Influence  of  the  professionals.  Nixon's 
suspicion  of  the  foreign  affairs  bureaucracy 
dates  back  to  his  days  as  vice  president  In 
the  1950s  when  the  liberalism  and  apparent 
Inefficiency  of  the  State  Department  were  a 
frustration  to  the  mUltantly  antl-communlst 
Nixon  of  those  days. 

In  1969  he  began  his  own  presidency  by 
appointing  Henry  Kissinger  to  be  his  right 
band  man  In  the  White  House.  The  dynamic 
geopollttclan  from  Harvard  University  had 
written  the  previous  spring,  months  before 
his  appointment,  about  how  he  would  cir- 
cumvent the  bureaucracy  In  Impwrtant  de- 
cisionmaking. 

"Some  of  the  key  decisions  are  kept  to  a 
very  small  circle  while  the  bureaucracy  con- 
tinues working  away  In  Ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  decisions  are  being  made  .  .  ."  wrote  Kis- 
singer In  an  essay  for  the  Security  Studies 
project  of  the  University  of  California. 

"One  reason  for  keeping  the  decisions  to 
small  groups  is  that  when  bureaucracies  are 
so  unwieldy  and  when  their  Internal  morale 
becomes  a  serious  problem,  an  unpopular  de- 
cision may  be  fought  by  brutal  means,  such 
as  leaks  to  the  press  or  congressional  com- 
mittees. Thus  the  only  way  secrecy  can  be 
kept  Is  to  exclude  from  the  making  of  the 
decision  aU  those  who  are  theoretically 
charged  with  carrying  It  out." 

In  this  scheme  of  things  the  secretary  of 
State  Is  not  meant  to  be  chief  formulator  of 
foreign  policy,  chief  adviser  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, or  even  Its  chief  spokesman.  In  retro- 
spect, it  seems  Nixon  Indicated  as  much  In  a 
televised  spectacular  wnen  presenting  his 
Cabinet  to  the  nation  In  January  1969.  His 
close  friend,  Rogers,  was  chosen,  Nlxon  said, 
because  he  is  a  "superb  negotiator,"  the  law- 
yer best  suited  for  the  coming  "period  of 
negotiations." 
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That  implied  a  mechanical  Job  for  Rogers 
In  practice,  the  critics  charge,  Rogers  has 
acted  for  three  years  as  an  affable  trail  boss 
riding  herd  over  the  bureaucracy,  remind- 
ing professional  subordinates  where  their 
loyalties  should  lie  and  curbing  any  public 
show  of  Independence. 

"He  always  tells  us  we  are  here  to  help 
the  President,  not  t-o  feed  our  own  egos." 
said  one  man  wlio  has  seen  the  operation 
first-hand. 

HE   LOOKS   THE   PART 

"He  does  not  have  any  real  confidantes  In 
the  department."  .said  ai  officer  close  u>  the 
top.  "His  interests,  unlike  Kissinger's,  do 
not  He  In  overall  conceptions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, nor  even  in  the  nuts  and  bolls  o!  carry- 
ing It  out.  He  still  acts  very  much  like  the 
corporate  lab<.r  relations  lawyer  he  is.  work- 
ing behind  the  scenes  to  arrange,  to  fix 
things  for  the  boss." 

"He's  a  secretary  of  State  right  out  of  cen- 
tral casting,"  said  another.  "He  looks  the 
part,  he  likes  the  part.  But  what  really  con- 
cerns him  Is  how  things  look,  not  the  way 
they  are  done." 

"These  brutal  assessments  may  or  may  not 
be  true  of  the  real   "Bill"  Rogers. 

But  curiously  enough,  the  Rogers  formula 
has  effectively  controlled  the  department.  It 
has  worked  because  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers corps  traditionally  Is  dl.'Clplined  and 
loyal.  It  has  worked  becau.se  generally  the 
foreign  afflalrs  bureaucrat,  by  nature,  will 
not  take  action  unless  pushed  to  do  so  And 
the  formula  has  worked  because  Rogers,  be- 
hind his  wall  of  public  diffidence,  Is  a  strong- 
willed  man  able  to  keep  di.«i,sldcnt  subordi- 
nates in  line. 

One  thing  that  does  appear  true  is  tliat 
Kissinger's  early  prophesy  of  secrecy  ha-s  been 
self-fulfilling  under  the  Nlxon  system.  Tlie 
centrali2atlon  of  all  decislon-maklns  in  the 
White  House  has  led  to  le&s  and  less  infor- 
mation being  circulated  In  both  the  State 
Department  and  Pentagon. 

FEAaS    ARE     FED 

The  resulting  disaffection,  no  doubt  con- 
tributed, as  Kissinger  predicted,  to  the  fa- 
mous leak  (although  apparently  not  from 
the  State  Department)  of  the  "Anderson  Pa- 
pers," which  gave  details  of  secret  meetings 
on  policy  In  the  Indo-Paklstan  war. 

That  leak  plus  others  about  ambassadors' 
recommendations  from  overseas,  have  fed  a 
kind  of  p>aranola  about  secrecy  in  the  State 
Department.  Last  summer,  when  the  New 
York  Times  revealed  new  US  propKJsals  in 
the  strategic  arms  talks  before  Washington 
had  even  communicated  them  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Rogers  asked  key  officers  in  the  de- 
partment to  tuidergo  lie  detector  tests.  It 
subsequently  was  argued  that  he  wanted 
only  to  prove  to  the  President  that  State 
was  not  responsible  for  the  leak.  But  the 
Imfiact  inside  the  building  was  quite  the  op- 
posite— the  Incident  was  taken  as  a  poignant 
reminder  that  the  days  of  McCarthy  might 
not  be  gone  forever. 

Today,  according  to  informed  sources,  the 
top  floor  of  the  department  has  put  strict 
limits  on  circulation  of  messages  from  U.S. 
ambassadors  among  the  country  desk  offi- 
cers who  are  fundamentally  concerned  with 
sorting  out  policy  toward  those  countries. 
The  messages,  part  of  a  numberless  quantity 
arriving  daily,  now  are  read  first  by  the  re- 
gional assistant  secretary  of  State  cxrmcerned, 
and  then  forwarded  to  Rogers'  secretariat 
for  decision  on  wider  distribution. 

RECEIVES     AMBASSADORS 

While  the  restrictions  multiply  In  Foggy 
Bottom,  over  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Henry  Kissinger  and  his  staff  of  175 — many 
of  them  talented  Foreign  Ser-vlce  officers  "on 
loan" — have  steadily  taken  over  more  of  the 
prl?ed  prerogatives  of  State. 

For  Instance,  Kissinger  now  receives  lead- 
ing ambassadors — such  as  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Anatolv  F.   Dobrvnln   arid  French   Am- 
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bjLSftador  Charles  Lucet— on  his  own.  Their 
rreetlngs  axe  unpubUclzed.  and  they  deal 
w;th  the  most  delicate  decisions  or  rorelim 
policy.  " 

^Ifa    gotten    so    that    no    ambassador    In 

t<^wn  considers  himself  worth  his  salt  ixn- 

he  has  been  to  see  Kissinger.  That  leaves 

State  Department  for  more  'routine'  aX- 

5,"  scoffed  one  Foreign  Service  officer. 

Kissinger's     on-the-record     and     off-the- 

brleflngs  for  the  press  are   also   re- 

as  another  nail  In  the  coffin  of  the 

Department.  While  Rogers  is  not  nota- 

artlculate — he  detests  press  conferences — 

>r  emerges  as  the  brilliant  spokesman 

-  with  all  the  assurance  of  first-hand 
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F-ormer  Undersecretary  of  State  George  Ball 
"^  written  that  this  White  House  "court" 
'    :t  of  diplomacy  must  have  predictable 
.  He  and  others  charge   that  profes- 
sional ambassadors,  such  as  WllUam  J.  Porter 
the   Vietnam   peace    talks   in    Paris,   see 
Ir   roles   downgraded   as   Kissinger   takes 
secret  negotiating  missions  for  his  Presl- 
it.  The  inevitable  outcome  Is  a  crlppUng 
the  Institution  they  represent. 
"9n.  Stuart  Symington  has  testified  to  the 
.  A  year  ago  he  caused  an  uproar  by  at- 
■Ing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Kissinger's 
and  by  sympathizing  with  Rogers.  The 
'•JJ7  of  State,  he  said,  had  become  the 
ng-stock  of  the  cocktail  circuit. 
i  January  Symington  returned  from  a 
;-flndlng  trip  to  Asia  and  Europe  with  de- 
'  of  how  this  Kissinger  role— which  by- 
s  Congress — is  undermining  the  status 
authority  of  the  State  and  Defense  de- 
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SECRETARIES   IGNORED 

JAs  but  one  Illustration,"  he  said  of  his 
tall  a  in  the  field,  "various  people  asked  if 
t,  lought  they  could  meet  certain  members 
the  White  House  staff  if  they  came  to 
tngton:    but    not   one   person,    at   any 
mentioned  either  the  secreton.-  of  State 
secretary  of  Defense." 
even  more  immediate  example  is  the 
It  trip  around  Asia  of  Assistant  Secre- 
ot  State  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  Marshall 
n,  who  was  In  the  presidential  party  In 
i_a.  His  Job  Is  to  reassure  U.S.  allies  of 
American  devotion.  After  a  press 
la«t  week  that  the  Japanese  govern- 
dld  not  feel  reassured— partly  because 
waa  not  in  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger  talks 
Chou    En-lal— the    State    Department 
a    formal    statement    affirming    that 
Is  the  "senior  Asian  expert"  in  the 
government,  acting  on  the  advice  and 
resp  onslblUty  of  the  President. 

"•he  trouble  is  that  this  steadv  sapping 

s!lf-confldence  U  self-perpetuat'lng."  said 

'  worried  senior  official.  "Up  until  recently 

►^"ght  all  the  talk  of  bad  morale  was  the 

background  music,  but  now  I  really 

that  It  can  undermine  the  Institution  " 

M  itters  have  reached  the  point  where  the 

■  "     manager  of   the   department.    Deputy 

ik-ecretary  William  B.  Macomber.  openly 

of  the  danger. 

REFORMS    OVERSHADOWED 

denigration  of  the  State  Department  by 
"*e  either  Inside  or  outside  the  depart- 
."  he  said  during  an  Interview,    "is  con- 
to  the  national  Interest.  If  it  keeps  up 
I  eventually  weaken  this  essential  asset 
le  government." 

Macomber  and  those  around  him,  the 

y  Is  that  this  talk  of  sagging  morale 

eethlng  revolt  overshadows  the  real  re- 

u  Rogers  has  Introduced  In  the  depart- 

1  ^  By    most   accounts,    Macomber— with 

■  backing— has  laid  over  the  past  two 

the   groundwork   for   a   more  humane 

Jfflclent  State  Department. 

uters  have  been  introduced  In  a  big 

to   streamline    the    paperwork.    A    new 

of  case-by-case.  country-by-country 

of  overall   U.S.  pollcv   called   Policy 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Analysis  and  Resource  Allocation  (PARA)  is 
operating.  For  the  first  time  also  the  State 
Department  Is  soon  to  have  a  union  charged 
with  representing  the  rights  of  all  9000  per- 
manent foreign  service  personnel. 

Furthermore  Rogers  has  set  up  a  grievance 
system,  where  there  was  none  before.  It  al- 
lows officers  to  appeal  slights  in  promotion 
or  Illegal  use  of  authority.  Although  critics 
charge  that  the  "Interim"  system  is  not  In- 
dependent enough  of  the  State  Department 
management,  it  Is  generally  expected  that 
pressure  from  Congress  and  from  the  new 
union  will  produce  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise by  this  summer. 

Under  Rogers,  Macomber  has  also  moved 
to  soften  the  brtUallty  of  the  "selectlon-out 
system'- whereby  officers  falling  of  promo- 
tion were  forced  to  resign  without  adequate 
pension.  Under  a  new  "threshold"  design,  any 
officer  who  crosses  Into  middle-grade  ranking 
after  a  five-year  "apprenticeship  '  Is  guaran- 
teed 20  years  tenure  and  full  retirement  ben- 
efits later. 

COMPETITIO.N-    GROWS 

Ironically,  though,  the  bulge  of  talented 
middle-level  officers  resulting  from  this  more 
humane  system,  coupled  with  an  exces.s  of 
top-grade  officers  left  over  from  previous 
days — is  feeding  the  morale  problem.  For 
Instance,  Class  4  officers,  most  of  whom  have 
15  years  of  experience,  find  themselves  in 
cut-throat  competition  with  their  fellows 
for  dwindling  overseas  assignments  and  for 
hard-to-get  promotions  to  the  next  higher 
grade. 

Add  to  that  the  forced  elimination  of 
Jobs — cutbacks  totalling  24  percent  ordered 
for  budget-cutting  purposes  by  the  Johnson 
and  Nixon  admimstratlons — and  you  have 
the  ingredients  for  an  enormous  morale  prob- 
lem. Career  officers  find  themselves  compet- 
ing for  fewer  and  fewer  Jobs  which  simul- 
taneously seem  less  and  less  important  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Rogers  appears  unruffled  by  the  crescendo 
of  criticism  coming  his  way.  If  the  National 
Security  Council  system  did  not  exist,  he  said 
in  the  Interview,  it  would  have  to  be  cre- 
ated 

"National  security  policy  cuts  across  many 
departments  of  government,"  he  explained. 
"There  la  a  need  for  a  mechanism  in  the 
White  House  to  get  an  above-the-depertment 
view  for  the  President  on  major  matters, 
where  there  are  conflicts  within  the  govern- 
ment." 

Rogers  knew,  he  said,  that  the  "many  tal- 
ented people"  in  State  felt  disappointed 
about  not  being  in  on  the  early  stages  of 
planning  for  Nlxons  trip  to  China.  "Every- 
one Uke's  to  be  in  on  the  action,"  he  said. 
But  once  the  trip  was  announced,  he  said, 
the  President  made  maximum  use  of  State 
Department  expertise  and  was  most  appre- 
ciative of  it. 
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spectlng  Rogers  and  his  view  of  the  office 
disagreed.  He  recalled  that  John  Poster  Dul-' 
les,  Elsenhower's  powerful  secretary  of  State" 
had  once  considered  setting  up  shop  in  the 
White  House  basement  to  oversee  American 
foreign  policy  without  the  encumberance  of 
ceremony  or  publicity. 

"But  he  finally  rejected  the  idea "  said 
the  officer.  "Dulles  saw  that  you  cannot  have 
authority  without  responsibility."  The  tight 
shop  run  by  Kissinger  Is  "riding  for  a  faJl  " 
he  added,  because  too  many  able  men  with 
essential  Information  are  being  cut  out  of 
the  policy-making  process. 

After  all,  he  agreed,  it  probably  would  be 
better  for  the  Institutions  of  government— 
for  Congress,  for  the  State  Department  even 
for  the  presidency— If  the  dynamic  Mr  Kiss- 
inger were  secretary  of  State  and  the  diffident 
Mr.  Rogers  moved  over  to  the  White  House 

But  neither  he  nor  any  other  student  of 
the  Nixon  method  thinks  that  switch  Is 
likely. 
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CAN'T     ALWAYS     TRAVEL 

Both  Rogers  and  Irwin  maintained  that 
what  escapes  the  press  Is  the  capable  han- 
dling by  the  State  Department  of  that  98  per- 
cent of  American  foreign  policy  which  Is  un- 
glamorous  but  vital. 

If  morale  were  so  bad,  asked  Rogers  why 
were  Foreign  Service  applications  almost 
doubled  last  year— up  to  15.000  from  8,000 
in  1970?  (Some  observers  attribute  the  in- 
crease as  much  to  the  tight  Job  market  and 
greater  State  Department  emphasis  on  re- 
cruits for  administration  and  consular  af- 
fairs as  to  enhanced  status  of  the  diplomat  ) 

Rogers  refused  to  talk  on-the-record  about 
Kissinger's  personal  excursions  in  secret  di- 
plomacy In  Paris  and  China.  But  In  a  recent 
interview  with  another  reporter  he  was  quot- 
ed as  noting  that  "as  secretary,  I  can't  take 
all  the  trips.  If  only  because  of  the  protocol 
involved.  .  ,  ."  Presumably  he  meant  that 
his  highly  visible  position  in  the  govern- 
ment  precludes  secret   trips  abroad. 

But  a  senior  department  officer,  while    re- 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 
Mr.  BLACKBURN,  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  6.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  testifying  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  opposition  to  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  inte- 
gration. 

In  my  statement,  I  oppose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  grounds  that 
this  approach  is  unwise,  unnecessary, 
and  too  cumbersome.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  and 
that  it  has  the  right  to  do  so  under 
clause  5  of  the  14th  amendment. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  inserting  my  statement  in  the 
Record: 

Testimony  of  Congressman  Ben  B. 
Blackbttrn 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Hearings  are  being  conducted  today 
because  policies  affecting  the  operation  of 
public  school  systems  throughout  the  United 
States  have  been  Instituted  by  court  decrees. 
These  policies,  which  are  meeting  a  broad 
resistance  from  all  areas  of  the  country,  gen- 
erally require  the  transportation  of  school- 
children from  the  school  facilities  most  con- 
venient to  their  homes  to  school  facilities  at 
varying  distances  from  their  homes  In  order 
to  achieve,  what  the  courts  have  determined 
to  be,  a  desirable  racial  mix  In  Individual 
schools. 

Parents,  demonstrating  a  very  human  In- 
stinct to  keep  their  chUdren  as  close  to  home 
as  possible  during  their  educational  periods, 
are  objecting  to  these  policies.  School  boards 
and  school  revenue  authorities,  finding  that 
the  financial  burdens  Imposed  by  such  mas- 
sive transportation  requirements,  combined 
with  the  Increased  complication  of  sched- 
uling classes,  are  protesting  likewise.  In  some 
school  systems  extracurrlciUar  activities 
have  been  curtaUed,  If  not  eliminated,  be- 
cause of  the  combination  of  financial  bur- 
dens and  scheduling  complications.  Many 
parents  and  school  boards  are  expresslag  fear 
that  the  quality  of  education  Is  suffering 
under  the  policies  now  being  promulgated 
and  Implemented  under  Court  decrees. 

I  personally  fear  that  their  concerns  are 
valid.  When  courts  Initiate  policies  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  support,  then 
grave  questions  arise  as  to  the  proper  role  of 
government  In  the  affairs  of  the  citizens  In  a 
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democratic  society.  The  courts  are  an  Instru- 
ment of  government.  In  a  constitutional 
democracy,  the  ultimate  authority  for  gov- 
ernment action  Is  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
wUl  of  the  people  Is  expressed  first  In  the 
legal  document  which  gives  authority  to  gov- 
ernment, the  Constitution  Itself,  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  understanding  that  the  role 
of  the  courts  In  our  government  Is  to  protect 
the  citizenry  against  abuses  of  the  executive 
or  legislative  branches  of  government  when 
either  of  these  two  branches,  or  both,  exercise 
authorities  not  granted  In  the  Constitution. 

These  hearings  are  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  be- 
coming alert  to  the  danger  that  their  desires 
can  be  subverted  by  the  courts  themselves. 
The  courts  are  no  longer  content  to  prevent 
excesses  of  authority  by  the  other  two 
branches  of  government  but  have  now  as- 
sumed the  role  of  a  legislative  body. 

When  the  courts  assume  a  legislative  func- 
tion and  promulgate  policies  that  are  not 
supported  by  the  will  of  the  people,  then  a 
duty  arises  on  the  elected  representative 
branch  of  government,  that  branch  which 
reflects  the  will  of  the  people,  to  take  affirma- 
tive and  responsible  action  to  bring  national 
policies  Into  a  position  more  consistent  with 
the  will  of  the  people.  To  fall  to  do  so  Is  to 
permit  a  tyranny  of  the  Judiciary. 

Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  courts 
are  themselves  In  violation  of  clear  constitu- 
tional limitations.  For  example.  Article  I, 
Section  7,  Clause  1  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  revenue  measures  arise  out  of  the 
Lower  House:  "Article  I,  Section  7.  All  Bills 
for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  .  .  ." 

It  is  obvious  that  In  the  enactment  of  the 
Constitution,  the  people  of  this  country 
demonstrated  a  high  concern  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  jKicketbooks.  So  that  unpopular 
Invasions  Into  their  pocketbooks  could  be 
rectified  by  calling  to  account  at  the  next 
general  election  those  who  Impose  tax  bur- 
dens, the  people  Insured  a  direct  link  between 
themselves  and  the  policymaking  organ  of 
government  which  exercises  the  most  direct 
Impingement  upon  their  financial  affairs. 

When  the  courts  Impose  substantial  finan- 
cial burdens  on  the  school  systems  of  our 
country,  the  courts  are  Imposing  a  tax.  Local 
taxing  authorities  and  school  boards  either 
have  the  option  of  decreasing  the  quantity, 
or  quality,  of  academic  services  in  order  to 
meet  the  cost  of  additional  transportation  ex- 
penses to  comply  with  busing  requirements 
or,  such  authorities  must  increase  revenues 
by  Increasing  tax  burdens  on  local  citizens. 
Yet,  the  citizenry  who  must  bear  the  addi- 
tional taxes  cannot  call  to  account  the  court 
responsible  for  Imposing. 

A  challenge  has  been  posed  to  the  Congress. 
Recent  public  opinion  polls  reveal  that  cur- 
rently approximately  80 Tc  of  Americans  op- 
pose the  transportation  of  school  children 
over  long  distances  where  such  transporta- 
tion Is  not  necessary. 

It  is  the  Congress  which  Is  the  Instrument 
of  government  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  reflecting  the  will  of  the  p>eople  in 
government  policy.  When  government  policy 
runs  counter  to  the  will  of  the  people,  then 
government  has  ceased  to  be  the  servant  of 
the  people.  Do  we  as  Congressmen  have  the 
right  to  remain  silent  when  the  people  who 
have  placed  such  trust  In  us  are  demanding 
relief  from  government  abuses.  The  fact  that 
these  abuses  have  arisen  from  the  Judicial 
branch  of  government  makes  them  no  less 
onerous  and  makes  our  responsibility  to  re- 
spond even  more  clear. 

The  court  decisions  which  are  creating  the 
problem  arise  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. In  the  enactment  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, the  framers  of  that  amendment  speci- 
fied the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  that  Act, 

Specifically,  Clause  5  of  the  14th  Amend- 
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ment  states,  "The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  arti- 
cle." The  Supreme  Court  regards  Clause  5  as 
a  positive  grant  of  power  by  the  people  to  the 
Congress  to  be  used  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  14th  Amendment.  In  Ex  parte  Vir0nia, 
100  US,  339,  at  page  345  the  Court  states: 
"It  is  the  power  of  Congress  which  has  been 
enlarged.  Congress  is  authorized  to  enforce 
the  prohibitions  by  appropriate  legislation 
Some  legislation  is  contemplated  to  make 
the  amendments  fully  effective." 

When  the  14th  Amendment  was  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate  under  discussion  In  1867, 
Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard  of  Michigan  de- 
scribed Clause  5  as  "a  direct  affirmative  dele- 
gation of  power  to  the  Congress,"  and  added, 
"It  casts  upon  Congress  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it.  for  the  future,  that  all  sections 
of  the  amendment  are  carried  out  in  good 
faith  and  that  no  state  Infringes  the  rights  of 
persons  or  property.  I  look  upon  this  clause 
as  indispensable  for  the  reason  that  it  im- 
poses upon  Congress  this  power  and  this 
duty.  It  enables  Congress  In  case  the  state 
shall  enact  laws  in  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  amendment,  to  correct  that  leg- 
islation by  a  formal  congressional  enact- 
ment." Con.  Globe.  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.. 
2766.  2768  11866). 

Clause  5  of  the  14th  Amendment  Is  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  Article  I,  Section  8.  Clause 
18  of  the  Constitution  In  which  the  Congress 
Is  given  the  general  power  ".  .  .  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution.  .  .  "  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  proposals  advanced  before 
this  Committee  that  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  public  for  relief  from  court-ordered 
transportation  schemes  the  Congress  should 
enact  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibit- 
ing "busing"  of  school  children.  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  such  suggestions.  The  United 
States  Constitution  is  a  document  Intended 
for  promulgation  of  statements  of  broad  pub- 
lic policy.  One  of  its  principal  purposes,  as 
repeated  throughout  THE  FEDERALIST 
PAPERS,  and  as  specified  in  the  first  10 
Amendments,  is  to  limit  the  parameters  of 
Federal  activities  as  they  might  Impinge  on 
individual  freedoms.  The  Constitution  should 
not  become  a  legislative  vehicle  to  deal  with 
particulars  of  the  day-to-day  mechanics  of 
government  operation. 

The  propwsal  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  unrealistic  in  the  present  political 
climate.  The  Senate,  within  the  past  week, 
by  a  narrow  vote  has  defeated  legislation 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  school 
busing.  To  supfwse  now  that  the  same  Senate 
would  adopt  by  a  2,3  vote  a  strong  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  unrealistic. 

Securing  ratification  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  requires  the  cooperation  of  state 
governments  as  well  as  federal  action.  The 
mere  mechanics  of  securing  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  complicates  and 
would  delay  the  granting  of  relief  to  the 
American  public.  Thus,  on  several  grounds. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  as  being  unwise,  unnecessary, 
and  too  cumbersome. 

It  Is  my  suggestion  that  the  Congress  ex- 
ercise the  authority  which  It  now  possesses 
under  Clause  5  of  the  14th  Amendment.  I 
suspect  that  the  courts,  having  plunged  into 
the  thicket  of  school  administration  and 
financing  would  welcome  congressional  di- 
rection. The  courts  were  never  Intended  to 
be  legislative  bodies.  They  operate  In  the 
confines  of  narrow  rules  of  evidence.  Con- 
flicting attorneys.  In  presenting  their  cases 
are  seeking  to  serve  the  Immediate  needs 
of  their  clients.  The  courts  can  only  act  on 
the  basis  of  facts  presented  before  them  and 
differing  skills  and  resources  of  legal  coun- 
sel have  a  great  Influence  on  the  factual  basis 
up)on  which  a  court  can  act.  In  short,  a  court, 
proceeding   In   accordance   with   established 
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rules  of  evidence  and  legal  procedures  is  not 
equipped  to  legislate  or  formulate  new  pub- 
lic policies  which  have  wide-ranging  aiid 
direct   effects   on   our   citizenry. 

The  question  of  racially  segregated  versus 
racially  Integrated  schools  has  been  long 
since  laid  to  rest  both  In  the  courts  and 
in  the  minds  of  our  citizens.  The  matters 
of  increasing  concern  to  our  citizens  are 
those  of  quality  and  equality  In  educational 
opportunity  to  all  of  our  children  in  the  pub- 
lic school  systems  and,  increasingly,  the 
convenience  and  expen.se  involved  in  deliver- 
ing those  educational   opportunities. 

Let  me  suggest  that  legislation  embody- 
ing the  following  general  principles  would  be 
adequate,  (1)  There  shall  be  equality  of 
educational  services  in  each  school  in  a 
school  system;  (2)  Each  child  shall  be  first 
designated  to  attend  the  school  moet  con- 
venient to  his  home,  providing  that  school 
attendance  zones  are  not  created  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  create  or  perpetuate  segrega- 
tion and  (3)  It  shall  be  provided  that  any 
child  will  have  the  right  to  transfer,  upon 
reasonable  notice,  to  any  other  school  within 
the  same  school  system  at  no  expe:.se  to  the 
school  system. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  are  dealing  with  a 
question  of  the  will  of  the  people  when  their 
desires  are  being  overruled  by  a  instrument 
of  government,  the  courts.  The  legislative 
branch  of  government  is  a  co-equal  branch 
with  that  of  the  courts.  As  that  branch  of 
government  most  responsive  and  responsible 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  our  duty  to  act 
as  a  co-equal  branch  of  government  and 
specify  limits  and  conditions  within  which 
the  Judiciary  may  act  In  establishing  govern- 
ment policy. 


PAR  VALUE  MODIFICATION  ACT,  BE- 
FORE THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING   AND    CURRENCY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency' has  recently  concluded  hearings 
on  the  proposal  to  devalue  the  US  dol- 
lar. The  Senate  has  already  approved  the 
devaluation,  and  I  understand  that  the 
matter  will  be  before  u.s  here  m  the 
House  very  soon. 

Because  the  isFue  is  so  vital,  I  feel 
it  is  important  that  my  colleagues  give 
the  manj',  many  schools  of  thought  their 
most  careful  consideration. 

At  the  time  I  offered  my  testimony  to 
the  committee,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ar- 
ranging for  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Charles 
R.  Stahl,  president  of  economic  News 
Agency  and  publisher  of  Greens  Com- 
modity Market  Comments,  to  be  read  in- 
to the  proceedings.  I  insert  at  this  time 
these  pertinent  comments  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members. 

The  comments  follow: 
Par    VALfE   Modification    Act,    Before   the 

Committee  on   Banking   and   Currency 

iTran.script  of  the  full  and  prop;ired  text 
of  the  testimony  submitted  on  March  6, 
1972.  by  Charles  R  Stahl,  president  of 
Economic  New.s  Agency  and  publisher  of 
Green's  Commodity  Market  Comments) 

My  name  Is  Charles  R  Stahl  and  I  live  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  I  am  president  of 
Economic   News  Agency  and   publisher  of  a 
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biweekly  review  devoted  solely  to  monetary 
matters  and  precious  metals  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  distinguished  members  of  this 
Committee  are  aware  of  my  publication. 
Senator  Sparkman  once  read  excerpts  from 
one  of  my  editorials  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  gave  the  article  to  President 
Nixon  who  studied  it  before  discussing  mone- 
tary matters  with  Cbarles  de  Gaulle,  the 
President  of  France.  The  title  of  that  edi- 
torial was  ■In  Etefense  of  the  Dallar"  and  It 
was  reproduced  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  17.  1969.  page  3449.  Two  of  my 
other  articles  were  Introduced  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  one  by  Congressman 
Brooks  from  Texas  on  October  23.  1967.  page 
296 16  and  one  by  Congressman  Reuss  from 
Wisconsin  on  November  23,  1970.  page 
J8407. 

The  name  of  my  publication  may  be  a  mla- 
aomer;  It  Is  called  Green's  Commodity  Mar- 
tef  Comments  even  though  it  deals  strictly 
with  precious  metaLs  and  monetary  matters. 
»Ve  are  known,  among  other  things,  for  the 
inlque  record  as  far  aa  predicting  the  fluc- 
. nations  in  the  price  of  gold  are  concerned. 
[n  the  last  five  years  we  called  correctly  every 
mportant  swing  in  the  upper  tier  Bold  price'. 
rhe  Wall  Street  Journal  paid  me  the  conipU- 
nent  of  being  •'consistently  right  about 
;old."  Incidentally.  In  1967  I  was  the  one 
Fho  Wis  first  on  record  with  the  profxisal  for 
he  two-tier  gold  system  which  was  adopted 
;n  March  1968. 

A  short  renew  of  the  dollar's  role  In  recent 
:ears  may  be  helpful  In  understanding  the 
971  monetary  crisis  and  the  reason  for  the 
l>ecembcr  18th  realignment  of  currencies 
incl-.iding  the  necessity  to  re'.-alue  the  price 
(f  monetary  g^jld  by  not  less  than  789%. 
"he  United  States  gold  reserveo  reached  tiieir 
i«ak  of  S24.6  billion  on  1950.  Twenty  years 
liter,  by  the  end  of  1970.  they  stood  at  about 
1  11  billion  and  the  loss  of  gold  accounted  at 
i  35  per  ounce  represented  a  decline  of  about 
i  14  billion  in  U.S.  reserves  assets.  It  wa-s  a 
splendid  business  propoeltlon  and  another 
ijroof  of  Yankee  ingenuity. 

During  those  20  years  the  book  value  of 
I  '.S.  foreign  assets  and  Investments  roee  from 
134  bllUon  to  $166  billion,  a  net  Increase  of 
SI  12  billion.  The  market  value  of  those  as- 
sets, of  course,  exceeds  the  book  value  con- 
derably.  The  yearly  income  from  US.  in- 
— tments  abroad  amounted  to  $10.5  billion 
1969.  It  '.v.as  $11.4  billion  In  1970  and  I 
Imate  that  It  was  about  S16  billion  in  1971. 
excess  of  $3  billion  of  the  1971  foreign 
eirnings  represent  profits  for  those  U^S. 
ultinational  corporations  who  hedged  in 
e  foreign  exchange  markets  or.  to  put  it 
ore  bluntly,  who  went  short  U.S.  dollars 
■"'nst  purchase  of  Japanese  yen.  German 
njarks,  Swiss  francs,  etc.  This  wlndfaU  profit 
about  $3  billion  may  or  may  not  appear 
1971  Income  statements  of  those  com- 
es because  some  of  the  forward  currency 
I  ansactlons.  even  though  showing  a  profit 
;  the  end  of  1971.  might  not  have  been  com- 
eted  at  that  time. 

But  whatever  the  case,  the  net  result  of 
.e    realignment    of    currencies    must    have 
u.5ed  a  windfall  profit  to  US,  corporations 
Id  or  their  affUlates  abroad  In  excess  of  .$3 
bjllion.  The  Income  from  U.S.  forelen  invest- 
in   1971.  without  coiintine  the  wind- 
profits     from     currencv     reaUenments. 
ouid  be  somewhere  between  $I2-$13  billion 
that  is  approx.mately  the  amount  of  the 
ar  value  of  all  the  gold  we  lost  during  the 
years  if  accounted  at  .$35  per  ounce.  So  the 
rllne  In  the  total  gold  resen-es  from  $24.6 
lion  in   1950  to  the  current  level  of  $9.6 
Hon    was   extremely   beneficial    to    ihe   ex- 
i-'lon  cf  U.S.  economic  influencD  the  world 
and  it  helped  create  the  lareest  earner 
foreign  currencies.  It:  spite  of  the  out.flow 
dollars  as  well  as  gold  from  the  US.  to 
acfjulre   those   assets   abroad    the   dollar  re- 
ined strong  and  its  hegemony  remai.-.ed. 
all  practical  purposes    unchallenged   un- 
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til  the  end  of  1969.  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  quarter  of  1967  and  the  first  quarter  of 
19S8  when  the  foreign  dollar  pool  amounted 
to  $30.5  billion,  of  which  more  than  50%  were 
owned  by  central  banks.  Whenever  more  than 
50";  of  dollars  abroad  are  owned  by  central 
banks  the  red  flag  of  impending  monetary 
trouble  is  up.  However,  the  adoption  of  the 
two-tier  gold  system  In  March  1968  saved 
the  day  and  thereafter  the  dollar  holdings 
of  central  banks  declined  from  $15.6  billion 
to  $11.9  billion  by  the  end  of  1969.  at  which 
time  they  Just  about  equaled  the  U.S.  gold 
stocks  of  $11.8  billion.  Those  $11.9  billion 
were  the  only  dollars  that  could  have  been 
exchanged  for  U.S.  gold  since  the  balance  of 
dollars  in  foreign  hand.s— at  that  time  ap- 
proximately .$28  billion— was  wandering 
along  the  paths  of  the  Eurodollar  market 
and  could  not  have  been  converted  Into  gold 
unless  first  acquired  bv  central  banks  Be- 
cause foreign  ce:itral  banks  need  about  $15 
billion  in  working  balances,  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  run  on  U.S.  gold  reserves  at  the 
ei'.d  of  1969.  Including  reserve  position  In 
IMP  and  convertible  foreign  currencies,  US. 
resen.-es  assets  at  the  end  of  1969  amounted 
to  $16.9  billion,  a  very  comfortable  amount 
reflecting  well  the  strength  of  the  world's 
leading  currency  and  by  far  the  .Mncle  largest 
reserve  a.'.sets  cf  any  country  member  of  the 
IMF. 

When  the  dollar  was  riding  high  in  1969 
and  the  gold  price  In  the  free  market  declined 
from  $13.82'_,  in  March  of  that  year  to  below 
■S35  by  the  end  of  the  year,  that"  was  the  best 
time  to  make  changes  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. In  June  1909  I  wrote  an  article  on  the 
subject  and  sugge.ned  that  it  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  U.S.  to  perpetuate  this 
system  of  dollar  convertibility  into  gold  at 
the  fixed  parity  of  $35  per  ounce  and  I  am 
quoting  from  Green's  Commodity  Market 
Comments  Issr.e  of  June  25.  1969: 

"There  are  approximately  $35  billion  held 
abroad;  $10  7  omcirt!  plus  $24.3  Eurodollars. 
The  value  of  gold  held  by  the  US  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  April  i accounted  at  the  mone- 
tary price  of  $35  per  ounce  i  wa.s  $10.9  billion 
and  exceeded  the  $10. 7  billion  held  bv  for- 
eign central  banks  and  other  official  orga- 
nJzatloMs  that  have  the  right  to  claim  gold 
for  their  dollars.  At  the  present  time.  $24  bil- 
lion of  the  E-irodollar  market  are  not  con- 
vertible into  gold. 

The  moment  is  propitious  to  demand  that 
henceforth  any  transfer  of  dollars  from  in- 
dividuals, private  corporations  or  banks  to 
national  bai.ks  or  international  organiza- 
tions, be  accompanied  by  an  afHdavit  declar- 
ing that  such  dollars  came  into  foreign  hands 
as  a  result  of  legitimate  commercial  trans- 
actions. No  Justification  .should  be  required 
o'-.  any  amount  up  to  and  including  the  $10  7 
billion  currently  held  by  foreign  central 
banks.  However,  a  chain  affidavit  should  be 
submitted  on  all  dollars  over  and  above  the 
$10.7  billion  setting  forth  full  details  as  to 
the  ownership  and  origin  of  these  dollars 
from  the  moment  they  left  the  United 
States. 

In  June.  JtUy  and  August  1969  I  had  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  on  the  .subject  of 
the  above  proposal  with  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs. 
Paul  A.  V'olcker.  The  Under  Secretary  first 
thought  that  my  proposal  would  require  the 
institution  of  exchange  controls  and  it  was 
his  belief  that  such  measures  should  be 
avoided  whenever  practicable.  My  argument 
that  the  traffic  of  dollars  in  and  out  of  the 
US.  would  be  completely  free  U!ider  my  pro- 
posal and  the  only  difl'erence  it  would'cause 
•*-ould  be  that  dollars  obtained  through  com- 
mercial transactions  would  have  a  higher  ex- 
change rate  than  non-purpose  dollars 
brought  an  admission  from  The  Under  Sec- 
retary that  maybe  my  proposal  ".  .  .  does  not 
Involve  exchange  controls,  .  ,  .  Nevertheless, 
the  mechanics  of  Implementation  require 
essentially   the   same  paraphernalia  of  con- 
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trols,  and  I  think  we  could  agree  such  a  sys- 
tern  would  leave  much  to  be  desired  com- 
pared to  a  unitary  rate  structure  at  realistic 
exchange  rates."  My  warning  was  repeated 
in  the  beginning  of  1970  and  I  quote  from 
the  March  25.  1970  Issue  of  Green's  Com- 
modity Market  Comments: 

".  .  .  the  Eurodollar  market  could  be  the 
first  step  towards  real  Internationalization 
of  the  capital  market.  However,  if  it  remalm 
unregulated,  It  might  become  the  harbinger 
of  destruction  to  our  monetary  system.  Prom 
this  country's  point  of  view.  It  Is  important 
to  prevent  Eurodollars  'owned'  by  foreign 
commercial  banks  or  branches  of  U.S.  bat^ 
abroad  from  becoming  potential  claims 
against  U.S.  gold  If  acquired  by  the  central 
banks  of  foreign  nations. 

"The  role  of  gold  In  our  monetarv  system 
la  diminishing  but  at  the  present  time.  It  has 
not  diminished  stifBclently  to  accept  lightly 
the  threat  of  another  run  on  U.S.  gold  49% 
of  the  world's  liquidity  Is  still  represented 
by  gold.  During  the  second  half  of  this 
decade,  gold  will  be  demonetized  or  nearly 
demonetized  but  this  Is  a  long  way  off.  There- 
fore, the  present  calm  on  the  monetary  front 
should  be  used  for  further  strengthening  the 
system.  .  .  .  Transfer  of  dollars  from  indi- 
viduals, private  corporations  or  commercial 
banks  to  foreign  central  banks  or  Interna- 
tional organizations  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  affidavit  declaring  that  such  dollars 
came  into  foreign  hands  as  a  result  of  com- 
merclal  transactions.  Dollars  for  which  no 
chain  affidavit  can  be  produced  will  have  to 
find  their  own  market  level  and  will  sell  at 
substantial  discount.  The  two-tier  dollar 
market  .  .  .  would  prevent  flight  of  capital 
from  the  United  States  and  would  preserve 
U.S.  gold  reserves.  The  value  of  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves at  the  present  time  corresponds  to  the 
approximate  amount  of  dollars  held  by  for- 
eign central  banks.  Because  the  current  level 
of  central  banks'  dollar  holdings  !s  at  a 
working  minimum,  no  conversion  to  gold  Is 
envisaged  unless  central  banks  have  to  ab- 
sorb huge  quantities  of  Eurodollars." 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  dollar 
holdings  of  foreign  central  banks  have  In- 
creased by  more  than  400%.  By  the  end  of 
1970  the  amount  of  dollars  owned  by  central 
banks  had  Jumped  by  about  $10  billion  and 
represented  close  to  50%  of  the  total  foreign 
pool  of  $43  billion.  At  the  end  of  1970  total 
U.S.  reserves  assets  amounted  to  $14.5  billion 
out  of  which  gold  represented  approximately 
$11  billion.  The  deterioration  of  the  dollar's 
status  accelerated  In  1971.  This  was  due  to 
the  policies  of  benign  neglect  which  was  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  prestige  of  the  dollar 
but  arrogant  In  its  poeture  to  our  friends 
abroad  because  It  disregarded  the  needs  of 
smaller  nations  for  whom  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  always  had  a  greater  Impor- 
tance than  for  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  deficit  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  our  GNP.  But  the  economic  policies  of 
smaller  countries  are  disrupted  If  they  have 
to  accept  more  dollars  than  are  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  reserve  assets; 
the  influx  of  dollars  creates  unneeded  li- 
quidity in  foreign  banking  systems,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  Inflationary  trends  In 
different  countries.  Central  banks  which  ac- 
cept dollars  print  (Increase  the  supply  of)  lo- 
cal currency  In  exchange. 

A  glance  at  one  of  the  Swiss  National 
Bank's  weekly  statements  gives  a  good 
Illustration  of  the  potentially  destructive 
forces  of  irresponsible  money  movements. 
Durln;?  the  week  ending  August  13.  1971.  two 
days  before  President  Nixons'  speech  on 
August  15.  the  Swiss  National  Banks  for- 
eign exchange  reserves  Increased  by  more 
than  200%t..  In  one  week,  over  $2  billion 
moved  Into  Swltzeriand,  swelling  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Swiss  National  Bank  by  40%. 
Since  a  country  whose  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct Is  only  $22  billion  cannot  possibly 
absorb    In    one   week    an    Influx    of   dollars 
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representing  10  To  of  its  yearly  GNP,  It  had 
to  turn  around  and  try  to  get  rid  of  those 
dollars,  but  it  could  not  obtain  gold  for 
them,  nor  find  any  willing  takers.  Nolens 
volens,  the  Swiss  had  to  Issue  (print)  8.8 
billion  Swiss  francs  (to  prevent  the  buUd-up 
of  inflationary  forces,  5.6  billion  of  those 
francs  were  temporarily  froiaen ) .  This  in- 
flux of  dollars  Into  a  country  which  only 
a  few  months  before  had  to  revalue  its  cur- 
rency by  7  To  and  whose  exports  run  at 
about  80 -o  of  Its  Imports  must  ultimately 
end  in  a  catastrophe,  especially  since  the 
Swiss  foreign  trade  represents  over  31',>  of 
its  GNP.  Switzerland  cannot  absorb  a  further 
influx  of  dollars,  because  It  either  will  be 
ruined  bv  inflation  or  be  obliged  to  revalue 
its  currency  ad  nauseam,  thereby  provoking 
a  depression. 

Incidentaly.  the  influx  of  dollars  into  for- 
eign central  banks'  cofllers  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  percentage  of  gold  as  a 
reserve  asset.  At  the  end  of  1960  gold  repre- 
sented 63%  of  central  bank  reserves.  By  the 
end  of  1969,  the  ratio  had  dropped  to  49%, 
and  currently  gold  represents  slightly  less 
than  37%  of  the  free  world  monetary  re- 
serves. The  gold  holdings  of  central  banks 
actually  changed  very  little,  but  because  of 
SDR  distribution,  and  particularly  because 
of  the  flight  away  from  dollars  which  central 
banks  had  to  buy,  gold  now  represents  a 
smaller  percentage  of  world  liquidity.  The 
world  liquidity  now  exceeds  $100  billion 
and  In  excess  of  50%  Is  represented  by  dollar 
holdings.  Those  dollar  holdings  of  foreign 
central  banks  corresponds  to  about  80% 
of  the  total  foreign  dollar  pool  of  approxi- 
mately $62  billion. 

Since  the  dollar  will  be  eliminated  as  a 
reserve  asset,  obviously  gold  will  have  to 
play  a  more  Important  role  than  heretofore, 
at  least  during  the  transition  period  until 
a  new  reserve  asset  Is  agreed  upon.  When 
President  Nixon  announced  the  divorce  of 
the  dollar  from  Its  gold  convertibility  In 
August  1971,  this  single  move,  as  paradoxical 
as  It  may  seem,  put  gold  precisely  back  Into 
the  spotlight  of  the  International  monetary 
system  from  which  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  been 
trying  to  remove  gold  for  years!  If  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  dollar  gold  convertibility  had 
not  been  announod  In  1971,  the  Tteasury 
would  probably  have  been  successful  In  Its 
endeavor  to  demonetize  or  nearly  demonetize 
gold  sometime  In  the  second  half  of  this 
decade.  However,  the  premature  cut  of  the 
dollar  gold  link  will  not  only  strengthen 
the  position  of  gold  In  the  monetary  system. 
It  will  also  preclude  the  use  of  any  national 
currency  as  a  reserve  asset  by  central  banks 
In  the  future. 

To  better  understand  the  reason  behind 
the  statement  Just  made  by  me.  one  should 
compare  dollars  to  chips  In  a  gambling  ca- 
sino; It  was  the  Bret  ton  Woods  agreement 
which  provided  the  United  States  with  a 
license  to  operate  the  casino — the  only  ca- 
sino In  the  world  where  all  players  were 
obliged  to  use  American  chips.  In  order  to 
get  those  chips,  some  nations  gave  their 
national  currency;  others  mortgaged  their  In- 
dustrial growth,  or  sold  their  Industries  to 
U.S.  businesses.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  players  trusted  the  manage- 
ment of  the  casino  to  be  willing  to  cash 
In  the  chips  on  demand.  However,  on  August 
15.  1971.  the  management  of  the  casino 
declared  that  from  now  on  the  chips  were 
no  longer  convertible,  and  those  who  did 
not  like  It  could  go  fly  a  kite. 

Before  suspending  the  rights  of  players 
to  cash  In  their  chips,  the  United  States  had 
allowed  every  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  to  help 
themselves  to  the  use  of  Its  chips,  and  to 
flood  the  world  with  them.  And  flood  they 
did.  At  the  end  of  1970,  the  United  States- 
assets  abroad  had  a  book  value  of  $166  bil- 
lion. For  those  assets,  which  earned  about 
$12-$13  bUUon  last  year  alone,  the  sellers 
got  our  chips — now  unredeemable.  The  sus- 
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pension  of  the  dollar/gold  convertibility  has 
effectively  destroyed  the  very  foundation  on 
which  our  monetary  system  was  built.  How- 
ever, repudiation  by  a  country  of  Its  pledge 
to  exchange  paper  currency  Into  gold  Is 
not  an  American  invention.  Other  nations 
have  gone  back  on  such  pledges  before;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  list  of  those  nations  is 
quite  Impressive,  and  Includes  England, 
France,  Germany,  etc. 

Because  of  this  sad  experience,  It  Is  now 
generally  agreed,  and  surprisingly  enough 
this  view  also  appears  to  represent  the  cur- 
rent position  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  that.  In 
the  future,  neither  the  dollar  nor  any  other 
national  currency  should  be  used  as  a  re- 
serve asset.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
The  role  of  the  dollar  will  still  be  very  Im- 
portant, because  It  will  remain  the  Inter- 
vention currency.  But  It  will  not  be  consid- 
ered a  reserve  asset,  which  means  that  for- 
eign central  banks  will  not  be  obliged  to  add 
dollars  to  their  reserves.  This  will  have  the 
efl'ect  of  eliminating  the  inflationary  pressure 
abroad  which  was  caused  by  the  flight  from 
the  dollar. 

The  currency  realignment  of  December  18 
will  help  diminish  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  provided  that  the  flight  of  the 
non-purpose  dollars  will  stop.  The  average 
realignment  In  favor  of  the  U.S.  Is  about 
12%  when  weighted  according  to  the  volume 
of  trade  done  with  major  U.S.  trading  part- 
ners (except  Canada  which  continues  to 
float  Its  currency ) .  To  facilitate  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  new  exchange  rates  a 
minimum  U.S.  concession  is  required  and 
that  Is  the  agreement  to  change  dollar  gold 
par  value  from  1/35  troy  ounce  of  gold  being 
equivalent  of  $1.00  to  1  38  troy  ounce  of  gold 
being  the  equivalent  of  $1.00.  The  realign- 
ment of  currencies  Including  this  revalu- 
ation of  the  price  of  monetary  gold  In  terms 
of  dollars  will  aid  our  balance  of  payments 
position  and  a  speedy  Congressional  approval 
of  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act  will  ce- 
ment the  first  step  to  bring  the  western  world 
away  from  a  monetary  chaos.  Before  sug- 
gesting some  additional  measures  which  I 
believe  could  help  restore  the  dollar's  stand- 
ing and  create  an  Improved  monetary  sys- 
tem, a  short  review  of  the  Eurodollar  mar- 
ket may  be  In  order. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Eurodollar 
market  was  not  Invented  by  some  ingenious 
American  or  hard-bargaining  Swiss,  but  by  a 
Communist  banker.  This  market  came  to  life 
In  1957  because  the  Soviet  Union  was  re- 
luctant to  keep  Its  dollar  balances  in  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  prevent  a  poten- 
tial seizure  by  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Soviet  Union  kept  Its  dollars  hidden  behind 
the  flags  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  via 
Russian-owned  banks  (Moscow  Narodny 
Bank  In  London  and  Banque  Commerclale 
pour  I'Europe  du  Nord  In  Paris) .  By  the  end 
of  1958.  other  European  countries  Joined  the 
Eurodollar  game.  It  coincided  with  the  time 
when  their  balance  of  payments  problems 
were  resolved.  An  accumulation  of  dollars  by 
leading  European  countries  began  partly  as 
a  result  of  their  trade  surplus  and  partly  be- 
cause of  heavy  U.S.  Industrial  expansion  In 
Western  European  countries  and  the  highly 
sophisticated  methods  employed  by  cer- 
tain Americans  to  avoid  paying  taxes.  To- 
day the  multi-national  corporations  are  a 
major  factor  In  the  Eurodollar  market.  These 
multi-national  companies  now  produce  $450 
billion  worth  of  goods  and  about  one-half 
of  this  sum  represents  sales  by  foreign  affil- 
iates of  American  companies.  Over-export- 
ing of  American  know-how  as  well  as  the 
American  dollar  to  invest  in  direct  produc- 
tion facilities  abroad  had  to  boomerang.  We 
are  now  In  Phase  II  of  this  phenomenon. 
The  first  phase  was  the  creation  and  growth 
of  the  uncontrolled  Eurodollar  market  which 
resulted  In  the  breakdown  of  our  monetary 
system  on  August  15.  1971  when  the  freeze 
on  domestic  prices  and  wages  waus  Imposed 
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and  the  chill  of  our  relations  with  our 
friends  abroad  accomplished.  The  multi-na- 
tional companies  represent  an  economic  pow- 
er second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  corporate  affiliates  of  U.S.  c.ompaniee 
alone  represent  the  fourth  greatest  economic 
power  in  the  world.  U.S.  direct  investments 
abroad  by  exporting  jobs  and  importing 
products  manufactured  in  low-wage  coun- 
tries contributed  to  the  slowdown  of  our 
domestic  economy.  Please  do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  I  am  not  against  direct  invest- 
ments abroad,  but  a  better  control  must  be 
exercised  over  the  multi-national  companlee 
than  heretofore.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the 
pressure  on  the  dollar  came  beca'use  of 
hedging  and  short-selling  activities  of  the 
American  corporate  affiliates  abroad.  It  was 
they  and  not  the  gnomes  of  Zurich  who  were 
dumping  the  dollars  by  the  billlens.  Those 
multi-national  companlee  must  be  subjected 
to  the  priorities  of  the  national  economy  of 
the  country  which  provided  the  original  cap- 
ital and  know-how,  otherwise  an  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  our  system  might  occur 

All  dollars  deposited  with  banks  lii  loca- 
tions outside  the  United  States,  whether  they 
are  banks  of  a  foreign  country  or  branches  of 
U.S.  banks,  are  called  Etirodollars  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  owned  by  the  Americaiis 
Japanese.  Canadian*,  or  Europyeans  One 
would  assume  that  the  dollars  abroad  are 
there  as  a  result  of  some  legitimate  com- 
mercial transactions,  through  American 
tourists  spending  abroad  or  through  pur- 
chases or  grants  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
This  Is  how  it  should  be  but  "it  ain't  neces- 
sarily so!  "  Many  Americans  who  had  a  friend 
at  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  were  pyer- 
suaded  to  transfer  their  dollar  accounts  from 
domestic  branches  of  this  bank  to  its  for- 
eign establishments.  Some  were  likewise  in- 
duced by  other  prominent  financial  institu- 
tions in  this  country. 

Statistics  recently  released  show  that  in 
1970  assets  of  overseas  branches  of  U.S. 
banks,  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, again  dramatically  increased  by  $115 
billion,  or  28';  .  As  of  December  31.  1970,  the 
total  assets  of  overseas  branches  of  U.S.  banks 
stood  at  $52.0  billion  Seventy-seven  new 
branches  were  opened  during  the  year,  bring- 
ing the  total  of  U.S.  banks'  oversesis  branches 
to  536,  a  new  record.  U.S.  banks  have  44 
branches  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 
with  assets  of  $29.6  billion;  72  In  continental 
Europe,  with  assets  of  $9  5  billion;  61  in  the 
Bahamas,  with  assets  of  $4.4  billion;  79  in  the 
Par  East,  with  assets  of  $4.4  billion;  223  in 
Latin  America,  with  assets  of  about  $2  bil- 
lion, plus  some  other  branches  scattered 
around  the  world.  Since  Eurodollars  on  de- 
p>06lt  ■with  those  banks  are  subject  to  few 
regulations,  they  cross  borders  at  will,  and 
occasionally  cause  Irreparable  damage  to  ihe 
Western  world's  economy. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  close  to  15  billion 
Eurodollars'  Injection  in  1969-70  "to  help" 
the  banking  and  corpwrate  liquidity  in  this 
country,  the  Administration's  original  eco- 
nomic plan  would  have  worked  and  the  ir.- 
flatlonary  period  as  well  as  the  recession 
(made  to  order)  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  the  past  by  now.  As  it  happened,  the  $15 
billion  "foreign  loans"  helped  to  promote  the 
continuation  of  the  inflation  and  necessitated 
a  longer  p>€rtod  of  tightening  domestic  money 
screws,  thereby  prolonging  the  recession,  Tlie 
net  result  was  that  infiatlon  receded  at  a 
slower  rate  than  expected  and  the  recession 
or  whatever  the  Administration  called  it,  ex- 
tended beyond  the  period  originally  pro- 
jected. 

There  now  exists  another  danger  that  once 
the  liquidity  of  the  Eurodollar  market  is 
curtailed  as  it  must  be.  a  chain  of  bank- 
ruptcies of  major  financial  corporations  or 
banks  In  Europie  (foreign  or  American- 
owned)  may  be  triggered.  Private  banks 
which   op)erate   In   the   Evirocurrericy   market 
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money  either  without  reserve  requlre- 
nts  or  In  a  manner  normally  reserved  for 
1  Ural  banks  only.  For  example,  any  short 
of  forward  dollars  against  Japanese  yen, 
marks,    Swiss   francs,   or   whatever. 
a   "new  supply"  of  forward  dollars, 
Increasing  temporarily  the  liquidity 
the   Eurodollar   market.    A   proof   of   the 
forces  In  the  Eurodollar  market 
offered  when  at  the  end  of  August,  1971 
xly  interest  rates  In  excess  of  200"--  were 
for  overnight  use  of  Eurodollars  by  those 
ng  to  cash  In  profits  on  their  purchases 
foreign  currencies, 
lief  ore  the  end  of  August  1971.  I  proposed 
eight-point  plan  on  how  to  overcome  the 
y  chaos.  I  presented  my  plan  to  the 
and  It  was  also  published  on  Sep- 
8  In  Green's  Commodity  Market  Corn- 
Portions    of    the    plan    were    since 
and  various  speakers  at  the  Inter- 
al  Monetary  Fund  meeting  last  Sep- 
in   Washington   advocated   some   of 
or  similar  proposals    Six  points  of  my 
remain    unfulfilled    and    they    are    as 
ws: 

Stateless  money  like  Eurodollars.  Euro- 

ks,    etc..    which    were    one    of    the    main 

of   the   breakdown   of   the   monetary 

lem.  should  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 

IMF  as  a  first  step  towards  the  creation 

worldwide  central  bank 

SDRs  at  the  present  time  are  not  con- 

e  Into  gold,  but  they  do  have  a  gold 

value.  In  the  future.  SDRs  should  be  con- 

ble  Into  gold  in  the  same  proportion  as 

Is  maintained  in  the  assets  of  the  IMF. 

Settlements  of  balance  of  payments  defl- 

shoiild    not    be   permitted    through    any 

IS   other   than   transfer   of   SDRs.   Those 

ns    which    do    not    have    enough    SDRs 

d  have  to  borrow  them  for  that  purpose 

the  IMF. 

10-^;  of  each  central  bank's  assets  should 

1  ransferred  to  the  IMF  in  exchange  for 

and   thereafter  at  the   rate  of   5",    of 

remaining  assets  per  year  until  a  certain 

etermlned  quota  is  reached.  Such  quota 

be    based    on    the    current    voting   per- 

1  age  of  each   IMF  member  or  on  a  new 

■m  yet  to  be  determined 

The  dollars  held  by  foreign  central  banks 

Id  be  repurchased  by  the  US.  over  a  pe- 

of  20  years  at   the   rate   of  $1,5   billion 

■ear 

The  direct  expenses  connected  -with  the 
of  the  Western  world  and  Incurred 
US   abroad  should  be  split  evenly. 
August    15,    1971.   repudiation   of   the 
gold    convertlbllUv    will    be    recorded 
netary  historians  as  a  landmark  decl- 
ooncemlng  not  only  thoae  directly  en- 
In  gold  warfare,  but  also  many  In  the 
and.  Over  the  last  6,000  years.  Innu- 
e  gold  wars  were  fought    The  Roman 
zatton   grew  on   such    wars;    so   did    the 
re  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  rapture 
na  earned  him  10  million  ounces  of 
and  that  of  PeraepoUs,  7  million  ounces 
The  Egyptian  Pharaohs  ITiotmes   I 
Amenhotep  II  fought  Syria  to  seize  her 
treasures;   the  sea  power  of  Crete  col- 
gold   from   the   North    Aegeans.   Car- 
a    and    Ireland.    Emperor    Trajan    cap- 
8   million    ounces    of    gold    from    the 
i\s:  Plzarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  got 
ounces  of  gold   from  the  Inca  Ata- 
pa,  etc. 

th    the    progress    of    civilization,    gold 

became  more  sophisticated   During  our 

tlon,   gold   wars   were   fought   not   on 

eflelds  but  In  the  privacy  of  the  world's 

elleries  or   the  majesty  of  the  White 

Our  generation's  Gold  War  I  ended 

M&ry   1934.   when  President  Roosevelt 

to  increase  the  price  of  gold  from 

to  $35. 00  per  ounce.  Gold  War  II  was 

in  March  1968  when  the  draln- 

)f  large  amounts  of  gold  from  the  pool 

by    central    bankers    brought    the 

;ler  gold  system  into  being. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  outcome  of  Gold  War  HI  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  action  of  this  Congress. 

The  original  gold  standard  was  started  In 
England  In  1816  and  lasted  until  1914.  Dur- 
ing 92  years  out  of  those  98  years,  the  value 
of    gold    remained    flxed    at     the    rate    of 
£13.17.10!2    per  ounce.   But  in  the  previous 
century,   between   1700  a.-.d   1800,  when  the 
gold  standard  did  not  even  exist,  the  price 
of  gold  was  also  stationary   After  World  War 
I.  the  exchange  rate  flexibility,  hailed  today 
as  a  superior  monetary  system  by  those  who 
did  not  study  history,  proved  disastrous.  The 
gold  exchange  standard  did  not  fare  any  bet- 
ter.  Since  time  Immemorial  man's  folly  has 
created   monetary   problems   with    recurring 
consistency,  and  neither  the  pure  gold  stand- 
ard, nor  the  semi-gold  standard,  nor  flexible 
rates,  nor  rigid  rates,  have  been  able  to  steer 
the  foreign  exchange  markets  through  calm 
waters  forever.  Deflation  and  Inflation,  pros- 
perity   and    recession    have   occurred    under 
each  of  the  monetary  systems  ever  invented 
by  man.  Debasement  of  money  existed  even 
at  a  time  when  paper  money  was  not  in  use. 
For    example,    the    gold    content    of   French 
coins  fell  from  3.2  grams  to  fine  gold  in  1351 
to  0,29  gram  in   1795,  a  debasement  of  over 
90     .  and  the  gold  content   of  British  c-jlns 
fell  by  almost  80  .    between   1257  and  1816 
Of    all    the    world's    monetary    systems,    the 
most   successful   one,   in   absolute   terms   as 
'A-ell  as  proportionately,   was  the  one  agreed 
upon  at  Bretton  Woods  m  1944.  It  was  based 
on  the  dollar  gold  convertibility.  The  main 
objectives    of    the    International    Monetary 
Fund,    to    help    m^enibers    attain    economic 
growth    and    to    expand    world    trade,    were 
achieved,  the  world  trade  increased  from  $60 
billion  m  1950  to  approximately  $300  billion 
last  year.  But  the  mechanism  to  correct  the 
balance    of    payments    deficit    of    countries 
whose  currencies  were  used  as  reserve  assets 
failed.  This  potential  danger  was  recognized 
more    than   ten    years   ago,   and    those   who 
wanted    to    protect    our    monetary    system 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  using"  national 
currencies  as  International  reserves.  The  cre- 
ation of  Special  Drawing  Right.s  was  intend- 
ed to  take  the  burden  from  national  curren- 
cies actlrg  as  international  reserves.  Bvit  be- 
fore the  SDRs   A-ere  able  to  prove  Itself,  the 
suspension   of   the  dollar  gold  convertibility 
played  havoc  with  our  monetary  system.  Still 
It  will  be  ultimately  through  the'  use  of  the 
SDRs  that  the  proper  functioning  of  the  free 
world  monetary  system  will  be  restored. 

As  far  as  the  acceleration  of  the  reflow  of 
dollars  from  abroad  Is  concerned,  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  future  flights  from  the  dollar. 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  for  U  S.  citizens 
to  own  gold  may  be  helpful.  Legalization  of 
gold  ownership  In  this  country  would  effec- 
tively eliminate  the  need  for  private  individ- 
uals and  corporations  to  seek  foreign  haven 
In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  real  or 
imaglnery  dangers  of  holding  dollars.  It  Is 
estimated  that  In  excess  of  $6  billion  worth 
of  gold  bullion  stored  outside  the  US,  Ls  Il- 
legally owned  by  U.S.  citizens  or  corporations. 
An  amnesty  would  bring,  if  not  all  of  this 
gold  into  the  U.S..  at  least  a  substantial  part 
of  it  and.  therefore,  no  outflow  of  dollars 
would  take  place  for  new  purchases  of  gold 
from  abroad  Further,  a  higher  price  for  the 
yellow  metals  would  make  certain  gold  de- 
posits in  the  U.S.  economically  mlnable. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  we 
could  mine  In  this  country  25  mUllon  ounces 
of  gold  up  to  tl7e  price  of  $46  per  ounce;  176 
million  ounces  up  to  $110;  and  237  mUllon 
ounces  up  to  $140.  We  pay  a  subsidy  to 
farmers  for  not  growing  grain.  We  could  well 
Justify  payment  to  miners  for  producing  gold. 
Incidentally,  those  237  million  ounces  of  gold 
at  the  free  market  price  represent  close  to 
$12  bUllon  worth  of  gold,  or  about  $9  billion 
at  the  monetary  price.  If  added  to  our  cur- 
rent reserves.  It  would  double  our  present 
monetary  gold  stock.  The  U.S.  IndustrUl  con- 
sumption of  gold  oscillates  between  6  and  7 
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million  ounces  per  year  and  we  have  to  im- 
port between  4  and  5  million  oimces.  Domes- 
tic production  In  1970  was  1.7  mUllon  ouncea 
but  due  to  a  copper  strike  In  1971  It  waa 
slightly  less  last  year.  Otir  Imports  of  gold 
for  Industrial  purposes  represents  an  outlay 
of  between  $220-»280  mUllon  per  year.  A  sub- 
sidy paid  to  the  domestic  mining  Industry 
would  eliminate  this  drag  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  persons  who  does  not 
have  a  hang-up  on  gold — one  way  or  another. 
I  realize  that  gold  is  an  Important  store  of 
value,  and  Justifiably  exercise  great  monetary 
Influence;  but  the  Improvement  of  communi- 
cations networks  now  permits  the  transfer  of 
money  from  one  cotmtry  to  another  by  tele- 
phone, cable  or  telex  and  accomplishes  an  ex- 
change from  one  currency  to  another  simul- 
taneously, thereby  diminishing  the  role  of 
gold  as  a  store  of  value  and  as  a  protection 
against   inflation,   confiscation,  devaluation, 
etc.  Besides  not  being  electronically  transfer- 
able, gold  has  another  disadvantage:  It  can 
be  easily  stolen,  even  from  a  bank  vault.  I  am 
speaking  from  experience.  My  famUy  owned 
what  was  known  before  World  War  n  as  the 
largest  Jewelry  concern  In  Middle  and  East- 
ern Europe.  We  owned  watch  factories,  sUver- 
ware    factories,    manufactured   Jewelry   and 
had  a  wholesale  organization  as  well  as  retaU 
Jewelry  stores  In  several  countries.  When  the 
Soviet  troops  marched  Into  Poland  In  1939, 
most  of  our  merchandise  was  stolen  or  con- 
fiscated.   When    the    Soviet    troops    entered 
Hungary  in  1944,  the  wall  to  one  of  our  stores 
which   was   buUt   Inside  a  huge   vault  was 
dynamited  In  order  to  permit  entry  to  steal 
the  loot.  Since  we  anticipated  that  this  could 
happen,  we  had  deposited  a  vast  number  of 
gold  and  diamond  objects  with  the  Swiss  Em- 
bassy in  Budapest,  hoping  that  at  least  this 
part  would  be  safe,  but  the  troops  violated 
the  extra-territorial  rights  of  the  Swiss  Em- 
bassy and  our  deposit  was  lost   Let  this  be   . 
memento  to  all  those  who  believe  that  gold 
provides  the  ultimate  security  as  far  as  con- 
servation of  assets  Is  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  must  state  that  the  gold,  platinum 
and  diamonds  which  my  wife  and  I  carried 
on   ourselves   during  World  War  11  or  had 
hidden  personally  were  of  enormous  assist- 
ance to  us.  The  moral  of  this  story  Is  obvious. 
Too  much  gold  will  not  necessarily  help  you 
but  it  Is  prudent  to  have  some. 

There  were  times  when  I  advised  the  pur- 
chase of  gold  bullion  to  U.S.  licensed  dealers 
and  those  of  my  foreign  readers  who  could 
legally  do  so.  Other  times  I  advised  short 
sales  of  gold  bullion.  Prom  the  very  begin- 
ning. I  was  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  the 
SDRs  and  in  favor  of  demonetization  or  near- 
demonetization  of  gold  sometime  before  the 
end  of  this  decade.  However.  I  am  a  realist 
and  when  the  gold  dollar  convertlbUity  waa 
stopped  on  August  15th,  it  becai-ne  obvious 
that  a  hike  In  the  monetary  gold  price  would 
be  the  least  concession  the  U.S.  would  have 
to  agree  to  in  order  to  straighten  out  its 
problems  with  other  members  of  the  Group 
of  Ten  and  the  IMP. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  I  don't  think 
that  once  the  gold  ownership  in  this  coun- 
try Is  legalized  that  the  price  will  run  out  of 
sight  I  expect  that  the  price  of  gold  wlU 
oscillate  between  $47-$53  per  ounce  for  a 
good  while  with  maybe  an  occasional  flare- 
up  to  esoteric  level  immediately  after  trad- 
ing gold  bullion  begins  on  U.S.  commodity 
exchanges.  In  the  long  term,  of  course,  it 
Is  a  question  of  economics  and  the  price  of 
gold  in  the  free  market  wUl  be  ruled  by  the 
supply  and  demand  factors.  I  am  on  record 
that  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  price  of 
gold  shoiUd  be  In  excess  of  $130  per  ounce. 
South  African  proven  gold  reserves  are  oniy^ 
500  mlUlon  ounces  at  the  $35  per  ounce  level. 
But  If  the  price  Increases  by  100%  then 
South  African  gold  reserves  would  Increase 
by  IbO"} .  Still  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
growing  industrial  demand.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  estimated  the  range  of  demand  In  the 


U.S.  for  primary  gold  in  the  year  2000  to  be 
between  19  and  30  million  ounces.  The  low 
and  high  forecasts  over  the  next  30  years 
correspond  to  annual  growth  coiisumptlon 
rates  of  3.4  and  4.8 '~c"  respectively.  Assuming 
the  low  growth  figure  for  gold  consumption, 
the  cumulative  demand  for  gold  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  would  be  close  to  360 
million  ounces  in  the  U.S.  At  the  high  growth 
figure,  approximately  480  million  ounces  of 
gold  would  be  used  between  now  and  the 
year  2000.  The  range  of  demand  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  the  year  2000  is  confined  to 
between  43.4  and  69.2  million  ounces.  The 
cumulative  total  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  amount  to  966  million  ounces  on  the 
low  side  and  1.2  billion  ounces  on  the  high 
side.  The  combined  cumulative  demand 
(US.- world)  between  now  and  the  year 
2000.  at  the  high  consumption  figure,  would 
be  approximately  1.7  billion  ounces.  Ob- 
viously, the  production  of  gold  in  the  next 
30  years  cannot  keep  up  with  demand  and 
this  might  be  true  regardless  of  the  price.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  gold  recovery  over 
the  last  6000  years  represented  a  total  cumu- 
lative production  to  date  of  slightly  over 
2^2  billion  ounces.  30%  of  this  total  waa 
mined  in  the  last  20  years.  Over  the  years. 
South  African  mines  have  produced  960  mil- 
lion ounces  which  at  $35  per  ounce  repre- 
sented more  than  $33  billion. 

There  is  very  little  likelihood  that  a  dis- 
covery of  major  new  gold  fields  can  be  made, 
except  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  prospect- 
ing so  far  has  not  been  very  thorough.  It  Is 
known,  however,  that  recently  the  Soviet 
Union  has  begun  a  new  search  for  gold, 
and  has  had  some  success  in  this  endeavor. 
South  Africa's  current  production  is  about 
32  million  ounces  per  year  and  this  represents 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  world  pro- 
duction. The  figure  usually  mentioned  Is 
about  75% -80%  of  world  production  but  I 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union's  gold  produc- 
tion Is  larger  than  generally  accepted,  hence 
the  lower  percentage  for  South  Africa's  share. 
There  are  more  than  50  gold  mines  In  South 
Africa,  which  are  controlled  by  seven  hold- 
ing companies.  South  African  statistics  show 
that  In  order  to  produce  one  ounce  of  gold, 
3  tons  of  ore  have  to  be  processed,  requiring 
38  man-hours  to  do  the  Job  and  1.400  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  electrical  power  used  for 
that  purpose  would  equal  what  an  average 
household  uses  In  10  days.  In  addition,  It 
takes  300  to  600  cubic  feet  of  compressed  air 
and  varying  quantities  of  chemicals,  includ- 
ing cyanide,  zinc,  acids,  lime  and  borax.  All 
this  effort  to  produce  one  ounce  of  gold  could 
only  start  after  an  Initial  $50  million  was 
spent  to  establish  a  deep-level  mine  In  order 
to  reach  ore  economically  mlnable.  In  South 
Africa,  about  75  million  tons  of  rock  are 
brought  to  the  surface  every  year  and 
crushed  to  yield  finally  about  a  ten-foot  cube 
of  pure  gold.  All  of  this  activity  creates  a 
flow  of  newly-mined  gold  that  in  recent  years 
added  little  to  the  monetary  reserves  of  cen- 
tral banks.  The  commercial  consumption  by 
1975  will  equal  new  production  and  there- 
after should  exceed  it.  Obviously,  gold  can- 
not remain  forever  a  component  of  our  mone- 
tary system.  At  the  moment,  however,  it  Is 
loo  early  to  think  In  terms  of  demonetization 
or  near-demonetization  of  gold. 

Our  Treasury  and  some  newspapers  often 
gloat  In  their  condemnation  of  the  so-called 
foreign  gold  speculator.  I  think  that  this 
may  be  a  good  place  to  clarify  the  record. 
There  are  very  few  gold  speculators  that  I 
know  of  in  the  sense  we  define  the  word 
speculation.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple abroad  buy  gold  solely  for  protection  as  a 
kind  of  insurance  of  the  last  resort.  A  real 
gold  hoarder  could  not  care  less  whether  he 
makes  any  money  on  his  gold  holdings  as 
long  as  he  does  not  lose  any.  I  never  heard 
of  any  substantial  gold  hoarder  who  bought 
gold  for  capital  appreciation  purposes.  It  is 
only  since  1967  when  the  American  money 
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abroad  began  active  and  illegal  participation 
in  gold  bullion  market  that  some  purchasers 
of  gold  thought  In  terms  of  buying  gold  In 
order  to  double  or  triple  their  money.  The 
people  of  India.  Mid-East,  Prance  and  other 
places  where  gold  hoarding  is  a  tradition  buy 
gold  because  It  offers  advantage  over  paper 
money  at  times  of  distress.  Gold  can  be  easily 
verified  as  to  Its  genuineness.  A  simple  acid 
test  will  do.  Who  knows,  however,  if  some 
foreign  paper  currency  Is  counterfeit  or  not. 
Besides  who  knows  about  the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  one  currency  and  another  at 
a  time  of  war  or  riots  when  one  Is  cut  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  the  U.S.  citi- 
zens should  be  prevented  from  gold  owner- 
ship. I  am  convinced  that  such  gold  owner- 
ship can  have  no  detrimental  repercussion 
on  our  monetary  system  even  during  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  when  gold  Is  still  being 
used  as  a  component  of  the  monetary  re- 
serves. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that 
legalization  of  the  gold  ownership  in  this 
country  would  be  beneficial  to  our  balance 
of  payments  problems  because  It  will  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  outflow  of  dollars  from 
this  country.  Further,  a  higher  gold  price- 
In  both  tiers,  monetary  and  free  market^ — 
will  improve  otir  chances  for  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Both  countries  have  substantial  amounts 
of  gold  bullion.  I  estimate  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  gold  assets  accounted  at  the  free 
market  price  represent  the  equivalent  of 
$7-«8  billion  and  that  of  China  $3-$4  billion. 
If  we  really  want  to  trade  with  them  then 
there  Is  no  reason  to  cry  about  Russia  and 
China  having  more  chips.  And  as  far  as  South 
Africa  is  concerned,  the  increase  In  the  mon- 
etary price  of  gold  would  have  no  influence 
on  the  amount  of  gold  sold  by  that  countrv 
for  Its  balance  of  payments  reason  since  al- 
ready for  a  second  year  In  a  row  the  entire 
gold  production  of  South  Africa  is  being 
disposed  on  the  free  market. 


ANNUNZIO  URGES  ISSUANCE  OF 
A  COMMEMORATIVE  POSTAGE 
STAMP  IN  HONOR  OF  500TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OF  NICHOLAS  COPERNICUS,  THE 
FATHER  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  special 
commemorative  postage  stamp  in  1973  in 
honor  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Nicholas  Copernicus — the  great 
Polish  astronomer  and  father  of  modem 
science. 

Copernicus  was  bom  in  Poland  in 
1473,  but  he  gave  so  much  to  the  world, 
that  he  has  been  honored  the  world  over 
for  his  achievements.  In  tribute  to  Co- 
pernicus and  in  recognition  of  the  nota- 
ble contributions  of  Polish  Americans  to 
the  advancement  of  our  own  country.  I 
feel  it  is  indeed  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  a  postage  stamp  of  this  kind  be  is- 
sued to  coincide  with  the  quincentennial 
celebration  in  1973  of  Copernicus'  birth. 

Copernicus  was  outstanding  in  many 
fields — he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
theologian,  scholar,  painter,  poet,  physi- 
cian, lawyer,  economist,  soldier,  states- 
man, and  scientist.  Bat  above  all,  he  was 
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such  an  eminent  astronomer  that  his 
theones  formed  the  basis  for  modem  as- 
tronomy. It  was  he  who  disproved  the 
idea  that  the  earth  i.s  in  the  center  of  the 
universe  and  formulated  the  theories 
which  led  to  modern-day  space  explora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  tne  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  brief  bioyraphv  about 
Nicholas  Copermcus  which  appeared  in 
the  Autumn  1971  edition  of  Promieri, 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  Youth 
Leaders  magazine. 

The  article  follows: 

Nicholas  Copernictjs 

Copernicus  is  rightfully  called  the  Father 
of  Modern  Science  because  his  teachings 
permitted  thousands  of  .successive  scientists 
to  unfold  human  knowledge  In  a  multitude 
of  fields  to  the  point  where  the  United  States 
was  able  to  make  a  successful  landing  on 
the  moon.  Incidentally,  the  large  Copernicua 
crater  on  the  moon,  one  of  its  most  prom- 
inent landmarks,  was  named  after  the  as- 
tromer  in  1651  by  Father  G.  B.  Rlccloll  of 
Bologna. 

Copernicus'  theory  stirred  the  mind.s  of 
men  of  many  nations.  In  the  constantly 
expanding  realm  of  scientific  achievement, 
the  fundamental  work  of  Copernicus  looms 
as  more  and  more  important  The  saga  of 
space  exploration  is  bewildering. 

The  true  nature  of  matter,  time  and  mo- 
tion has  been  given  tremendous  impetus 
during  the  Iniprnational  Ge<->physiral  'i>ar 
(July  1.  1957  through  December  31.  1958). 
A  most  ambitious  program  was  dependent 
not  only  on  the  30,000  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians Irom  sixty-six  countries  who  c<.ini- 
bmed  their  efforts  on  a  gigantic  scale  with 
huge  funds  and  most  highly  developed 
equipment,  but  employed  the  "acrumulated 
and  combined  knowledge  of  every  kind  of 
mathematician,  physician,  astronomer  and 
other  scientists  over  the  centuries  Rxjckets. 
satellites  orbiting  the  earth,  craft  directed 
to  other  celej^tial  bodies  and  endle.ss  similar 
projects  depended  on  many  men  of  many 
nations. 

An  extraordinary  man  of  the  world  of 
enormous  vl.'-ion.  who  filled  an  important 
niche  In  mankinds  knowledge  of  the  heav- 
ens, was  Nicholas  Copernicus  It  was  he  who 
disapproved  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  In 
the  center  of  the  universe  in  very  much 
the  .same  way  and  at  about  the  same  time 
that  other.'  were  proving  the  earth  was 
round  and  not  flat.  He  placed  the  sun  in 
the  center,  thereby  evolving  the  .solar  system 
with  the  earth  but  one  of  the  planets  in  the 
complex.  It  was  said  that  "he  stopped  the 
sun  and  bade  the  earth  to  spin". 

This  planet  of  ours  In  Its  dash  around 
the  sun  makes  1.1  lo  miles  a  miniit*  In 
Its  dally  rotation  a  point  on  the  equator 
makes  about  1.000  miles  an  hour.  Our  en- 
tire solar  .system  is  but  a  detail  In  the  stu- 
pendous galaxy  of  stars  which  requires  200 
billion  years  to  complete  Its  orbit  In  addition 
to  galaxies,  astronomers  are  today  concerned 
with  quasars  which  are  100  tlnies  brighter 
than  galaxies  and  stnmg  emitters  of  radio 
waves  We  and  our  planets  are,  relatively 
speaking,  mere  specks  of  dust. 

Nicholas  CK>pernlcus  was  born  in  Toruli, 
Poland  on  February  19.  1473.  so  he  was  but 
a  young  man  when  America  was  di.scovered. 
He  studied  canon  law  and  kindred  subject.s 
at  the  Universities  of  Krakow.  Bologna. 
Padua  and  elsewhere.  Sciences  in  general 
and  astronomy  in  panicular  attracted  him. 
however,  he  wa«  Interested  in  celestial  mo- 
tions and  observed  their  phenomena  with 
the  naked  eye  to  prove  his  calculated  pre- 
dictions. This  was  a  hundred  years  before 
Galileo  Introduced  the  telescope  and  near- 
ly 400  years  before  photography  was  de- 
veloped, so  that  Copernicus  made  drawings 
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star  and  planet  poeltions  to  support  his 
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J  liter  four  years  of  study  in  Krakow  where 
ernicus  made  great  strides  In  acquiring 
e  in  science  and  In  the  humanities, 
was   attracted   to  Italy   to   continue   his 
les  there.  This  was  a  p?riod  of  impressive 
vements  in  navigation,  discoveries  and 
fine  arts — all  emanating  from  northern 
.  It  wa.s  a  period  when  Columbus  made 
to  prove   that   the  earth   was  round 
not  flat,   when   his   voyages   led   to   the 
,•  of  America.  It  was  a  period  when 
:helangelo  Impressed  the  world  with  his 
as  a  sculptor,   painter  and   poet.  It 
the  time  when  Leonardo  da  Vlncl  ( 1452- 
was   making   a   name   for   himself   as 
sculptor,  architect,  mllltaj  ystrate- 
and   Inventor.  This   was   also   the   time 
»n  the  paintings  of  Raphael   (1483-1520) 
attracting    attention    to    the    eminent 
n    and    colorist — when    these    great 
were  enlarging  the  horizons  of  man's 
sklU  and  achievements.  It  is  little 
that    Copernicus    was    attracted    to 
which   was   bustling   with   progress   In 
direction, 
rough     the     protection    of    his     uncle, 
i  as.  the  Bishop  of  Varmla,  Copernicus  was 
a  canon  of  the  church  with  a  substan- 
stipend   which   allowed   him   to  supple- 
his  study  of  medicine  with  his  partic- 
sclentlflc  work.  After  the  bishop  died, 
was  administrator  of  the  domain, 
had  occasion  to  propound  a  monetary 
on  currency. 

1515,  he   began   to  concentrate  all 

efiforts  on   the  heliocentric  system,  and 

data  In  support  of  his  theory    He 

long  solitary  years  In  his  work,  con- 

;ratlng  on  his  calculations  and  observa- 

which  finally  formed  the  basis  of  his 

rlevolutlorubus  Orblum  Coelestium  (  Con- 

the    Revolutions    of    the    Heavenly 

) .    After    many    setbacks    the    book 

Immortalized    Copernicus    became    a 

with  the  first  printed  copy  reaching 

great  scientist  on  his  very  death  bed  on 

24,  1543. 

y  copies  of  this  first  edition  published 

tin  in  1543  are  still  preserved  and  most 

hese  have  come  to  light  In  1943  during 

widespread  observances  of  the  400th  an- 

( Tsary  of  the  death  of  Cof>ernlcu3.  It  is 

to   note    that    on   Feb.    22,    1923, 

E.  Brasch  reported  in  the  Boston 

"As  far  as  is  known,  the  Boston  Ath- 

Llbrary  and  the  library  of  the  Mas- 

husetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  the 

libraries  In  the  United  States  possessing 

In   Prof.   Stephen   P.   Mlzwa's    1943 

on  Copernicus,  the  title  page  of  a  copy 

Ihe  first  edition  at  the  Royal  University 

'  Tppsala,  Sweden,  is  shown  and  mention 

of  another  copy  in  possession  of  the 

York  Public  Library.  By  the  time  the 

celebrations  ended  (late  In  1943), 

Mizwa,    president    of    the    Kci6clus2iko 

acting  as  secretary  of  the  Coper- 

Quadrlcentennlal      throughout     the 

States   discovered   seventeen    copies 

United  States  without  the  MIT  copy 

;h  In  the  meantime  had  disappeared. 

would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 

book,  from  movable   type   as   the   Holy 
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Invented  by  Johann  Gutenberg  ( 1397- 
).  was  printed  in  1452,  only  21  years  be- 
Copernlcus  was  born  and  only  91  years 

Copernicus'  book  was  printed, 
le  book  forms  the  basis  of  all   modern 
nomy  on  which  Kepler  discovered  the 
llidtlclty  of  the  planetary  orbits.  Sir  Isaac 
Ne^i^ton  worked  out  the  physics  of  celestial 
Albert  Einstein  his  theory   of  rela- 
tivity, etc.  Copernicus  made  it  plain  that  the 
stars.  Including  the  sun,  were  a  com- 
par4tlvely  rigid  group  and  that  other  bodies 
our  planets  Including  the  earth,  as  well 
(fur  moon  had  peculiar  motions  of  their 
as  compared  with  the  fixed  stars.  The 
heavens  were  given  a  fixed  foundation 


ar-v 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  the  planets  and  their  satellites  cor- 
rectly staged.  This  was  a  bold  act  on  the 
part  of  Copernicus  in  view  of  centuries  of 
faulty  doctrines,  deeply  rooted  in  and  sup- 
ported by  the  church. 

Copernicus  was  a  true  scholar,  a  thinker 
with  broad  interests  and  achievements,  a 
theologian,  a  painter  and  a  p>oet,  a  physi- 
cian and  a  lawyer,  an  economist,  a  soldier, 
a  statesman  and  a  scientist.  The  -  'orld 
knows  him  as  an  astronomer  The  great 
American  astronomer,  Simon  Newcomb.  has 
noted  that  "there  is  no  figure  in  astronomical 
history  which  may  more  appropriately  claim 
the  admiration  of  mankind  through  all  time 
than  that  of  Copernicus". 

The  500th  anniversary  of  Copernicus'  birth 
will  be  aptly  observed  by  all  high  Institutions 
of  learning,  by  astronomical  observatories, 
by  historians,  mathematicians,  scientists  and 
bibliographers.  Musical  composltlorts  have 
been  inspired  to  honor  Copernicus  Tributes 
will  be  paid  from  far  and  wide.  Qulncenten- 
nlal  observances  will  be  conducted  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Copernicus  University 
in  Wroclaw  is  preparing  an  Impressive  pro- 
gram. The  many  monuments  and  memorials 
will  gather  huge  crowds  of  admirers. 

Many  countries  wlU  Issue  postage  stamps 
to  recall  the  achievements  of  Copernicus  and 
it  becomes  paramount  for  the  United  States, 
as  the  leader  In  the  space  race,  to  add  its 
postal  tribute  to  a  great  scholar  We  hope 
that  the  Issue  will  be  In  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  America  In  Its  dominant  position 
among  nations. 

The  stature  of  Copernicus,  even  before  the 
present  nuclear  competition  has  been  so 
great  that  Poland  and  other  countries  have 
honored  him  with  postal  Issues  for  the  past 
50  years.  While  we  could  dwell  on  the  many 
tangible  ways  in  which  Copernicus  is  being 
and  will  be  venerated  on  his  500th  anniver- 
sary, we  will  limit  this  booklet  to  the 
postage  stamps  that  have  been  Issued  to  hon- 
or the  man  and  his  works. 

Inasmuch  as  Copernicus  belongs  to  the 
great  mass  of  humanity  as  much  as  he  be- 
longs to  Poland,  and  Inasmuch  as  American 
citizens  of  Polish  descent  form  a  large  In- 
dustrious, creative  and  otherwise  helpful  seg- 
ment of  our  population,  we  are  suggesting 
that  the  postal  issues  be  a  common  effort, 
that  similar  or  Identical  stamps,  save  for 
the  name  of  the  issuing  country  and  for  the 
denomination,  be  identical  or  nearly  so.  This 
would  create  a  significant  bond  among  na- 
tions where  unity  is  now  so  .sorely  needed. 

Above  all,  here  is  a  tabulation  of  tho 
Copernicus  stamps  and  Is  followed  on  sub- 
sequent pages  by  Illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions. Stamps  issued  by  Poland  up  to  June 
1971  are  shown  on  page  8  and  stamps  issued 
by  others  than  Poland  up  to  June  1971  are 
shown  on  page  9.  The  last  column  In  both 
tabulations  refers  to  the  page  on  which  the 
stamp  Is  Illustrated  and  described.  As  men- 
tioned on  page  31,  it  Is  the  intention  to 
issue  a  supplement  for  the  stamps  that  will 
be  issued  after  June  1971  for  the  Copernicus 
quincentenary. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  "  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead? 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 


genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


ANOTHER  BOUT  OF  REPRESSION 
IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  the  secret  police  of  the  Soviet  Union 
carried  out  a  new  wave  of  repression 
against  intellectuals  in  Ukraine — one  of 
the  captive  nations  which  has  been  un- 
der Soviet  domination  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

Unhappily,  most  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were  unaware  of  these  newest  at- 
tempts to  throttle  those  in  Ukraine  who 
dare  speak  out  in  defense  of  human 
rigTits — even  though  these  human  rights 
are  supposed  to  be  "guaranteed"  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Associated  Press  carried  a  brief 
story  on  its  wires,  and  the  New  York 
Times  published  this  story  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  in  something  less  than  a  promi- 
nent position.  The  Baltimore  Sun  of  the 
same  day  carried  a  story  of  similar 
length  which  originated  in  that  newspa- 
pers  Moscow  bureau.  Certainly  there 
were  no  glaring  headlines,  such  as  have 
accomapnied  other  Instances  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  has  been 
no  public  outcry  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  As  a  nation,  we  seem  to  have  lost 
our  capacity  to  care  about  the  repression 
of  citizens  of  Ukraine,  who  have  been 
arrested  for  the  expression  of  views  un- 
popular to  the  Soviet  Government- 
even  though  their  actions  have  remained 
well  within  the  law. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  in  a  research  pa- 
per prepared  for  the  use  of  its  editors 
and  policy  stafif,  has  put  its  finger  on 
the  problem  with  the  following  analysis 
of  this  newest  wave  of  repression: 

The  one  common  feature  In  this  unedl- 
fylng  spectacle  Is,  apparently,  that  no  ruling 
Communist  party  of  any  hue  Is  strong 
enough  to  tolerate  opposition,  even  when 
It  Is  expressed  by  legal  means  and  even  when 
It  operates  within  the  bounds  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
voice  our  strongest  condemnation  of 
these  latest  infringements  of  basic  hu- 
man rights.  I  would  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  will 
investigate  the  conditions  in  Ukraine, 
before  this  systematic  destruction  of  the 
Ukrainian  cultural  heritage  acnieves  the 
goals  of  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin;  The 
forced  Russiflcation  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include,  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  the  articles  from  the  New* 
York  Times  and  the  Baltimore  Sun,  as 
well  as  the  Radio  Free  Europe  research 
paper  of  January  17,  1972,  on  this 
subject: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  15,  1972] 
UKRAi>fiAN  Dissidents  Reported  Held 
Moscow. — In    a    sweeping    action    against 
Ukrainian  "nationalists,"  Soviet  secret  police 
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have  arrested  11  leading  dissident  intellec- 
tuals m  the  Ukraine,  reliable  sources  said 
yesterday. 

Among  those  held  by  police  Is  Vyacheslav 
Chornovll,  author  of  the  "Chornovll  Papers," 
an  account  of  the  trial  and  prison  camp  ex- 
periences of  20  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  con- 
victed in  1966  for  nationalist  agitation. 

After  the  account  was  written,  Mr.  Chor- 
novll was  sent  to  prison  In  1967  for  three 
years.  It  was  published  later  in  the  west. 

ABRESTEO  IN  LVOV 

He  was  one  of  seven  persons  arrested 
Wednesday  In  Lvov,  a  city  in  the  Western 
Ukraine  where  nationalist  feeling  against 
Russians  Is  reported  to  be  especially  strong. 

Four  people  were  taken  Into  custody  In  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  capital,  Kiev,  Thursday. 
They  include  Ivan  Svltlychny,  a  former  lit- 
erary critic  who  has  been  particularly  active 
In  the  nationalist  movement. 

The  sources  said  the  arrests  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  raids  by  Soviet  secret 
police  on  the  homes  of  Intellectuals  in  Kiev 
and  Lvov. 

Those  held  are  all  charged  with  dissemina- 
tion of  "deliberately  false  fabrications  defam- 
ing the  Soviet  state."  Conviction  on  the 
charge  carries  a  maximum,  three-year  sen- 
tence. 

Despite  the  round-up  of  dissidents  that 
led  to  the  1966  trials,  the  Ukraine  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  source  of  trouble  for  Moscow. 
Like  the  dissidents  centered  In  Moscow,  the 
Ukrainians  have  their  own  underground 
newspaper,  the  Ukrainian  Herald,  to  chroni- 
cle their  battles  with  the  authorities. 

Some  of  them,  disturbed  by  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  Russlficatlon  of  the 
Ukraine,  have  called  for  secession  from  the 
Soviet  Union — a  right  technically  guaranteed 
In  the  Constitution. 

In  the  most  famous  recent  case,  Valentin 
Moroy,  a  teacher,  was  sentenced  In  1970  to 
nine  years  In  prison  and  five  years  In  exile 
on  a  charge  of  antl-Sovlet  agitation. 

Mr.  Chornovll  was  called  as  a  witness  at 
that  trial,  but  refused  to  testify  on  the 
grounds  that  It  weis  being  held  secretly,  in- 
violation  of  Soviet  law. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan,   15,  1972] 

Soviet  Arrest  of  11  in  Ukraine  Reported 
FOR  Anti-State  Acts 

Moscow,  January  14. — The  Soviet  secret 
police  have  arrested  11  Ukrainians  apparently 
on  suspicion  of  nationalist  activity,  reliable 
sources  said  today. 

All  were  held  under  an  article  oi  the 
Ukrainian  criminal  code  that  prohibits  dis- 
semination of  "deliberately  false  fabrications 
defaming  the  Soviet  state,"  the  source  said. 
The  article  carries  a  maximum  sentence  of 
three  years'  Imprisonment. 

Pour  of  the  persons  were  arrested  Thurs- 
day In  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian  capital,  the 
sources  said.  Among  them,  they  added,  was 
Ivan  SvltUchny,  a  literary  critic. 

A  Ukrainian  underground  publication, 
Ukralnsky  Visny  (Ukranlan  Herald),  says 
that  Mr.  SvltUchny  is  one  of  several  Intellec- 
tuals whom  the  security  police  have  tried  to 
discredit. 

The  sources  said  that  the  seven  other 
arrests  were  made  Wednesday  in  Lvov,  the 
main  city  In  the  western  Ukraine  and  gen- 
erally considered  one  of  the  strongest  centers 
of  Ukrainian  nationalism. 

The  seven  arrested  were  reported  to  have 
Included  a  former  television  Journalist,  Vya- 
cheslav Chornovll.  Mr.  Chornovll,  In  his  early 
30's,  was  sentenced  In  November,  1967,  to  18 
months  In  a  labor  camp  for  compiling  an  un- 
derground account  of  secret  police  methods 
used  In  rounding  up  about  100  Ukrainian  In- 
tellectuals In  1965  and  1966. 

About  20  of  those  arrested  then  were  even- 
tually tried  In  secret  In  1966  on  charges  of 
antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propaganda. 

They  were  sentenced  to  labor-camp  terms 
ranging  from  six  months  to  six  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  Bout  of  Repression  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

SUMMARY 

In  mid-January  1972,  the  largest  wave  of 
arrests  and  house-searches  In  the  USSR  since 
December  1970  was  reported.  In  the  Ukraine 
Chornovll  and  Svetllchny  were  arrested,  while 
Dzuba's  house  was  searched,  as  well  as  the 
flat  of  Pyotr  Yaklr  In  Moscow.  The  action 
Includes  a  case  In  Leningrad,  and  upwards  of 
forty  victims  may  be  Involved.  This  paper 
explains  the  background  and  attempts  to  find 
a  reason  for  the  current  bout  of  nervousness 
and  repression  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  biggest  wave  of  repressive  action  In 
the  USSR  since  the  arrests  connected  with 
the  alleged  attempt  at  hijacking  an  aircraft 
In  December  1970  took  place  last  week. 
Preceded  by  a  number  of  house  searches  car- 
ried out  by  the  Ukrainian  KGB,  Including  a 
search  of  the  house  of  Ivan  Dzhuba,  the 
prominent  literary  critic.  It  appears  to  have 
begun  In  earnest  on  January  12,  when  seven 
people  were  arrested  In  Lvov.'  Among  them 
were  Vyacheslav  Chornovll,  the  author  of 
"The  Chornovll  Papers." 

On  the  following  day,  the  action  spread  to 
Kiev,  where  another  four  arrests  were  made, 
and  this  time  the  most  prominent  victim  was 
Ivan  Svltllchnv.  another  literary  critic.  All 
are  so  far  charged  with  "spreading  deliber- 
ately false  fabrications  defaming  the  So\iet 
state."  for  which  the  maximum  penalty  Is 
three  years  Imprisonment. 

On  January  14,  there  were  eight  police 
raids  on  homes  in  Moscow.  Including  the  flat 
of  Pyotr  Yaklr,  the  prominent  member  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  who  is  the  son  of  the 
Red  Army  general  liquidated  In  1937. 

Pyotr  Yaklr  was  told  by  the  KGB  men  who 
searched  his  ap>artment  that  the  action  was 
connected  with  a  case  In  Leningrad,  about 
which  nothing  is  yet  known  except  that  It 
w^as  referred  to  as  "No.  38."'  There  Is  some 
reason,  therefore,  for  thinking  that  there 
may  be  about  forty  separate  p>eople  Involved. 
although  the  Moscow  raids  have  not,  ap- 
parently, yet  led  to  arrests.  But  since  the 
KGB  were  searching  for  papers,  books  and 
documents,  of  which  they  removed  a  large 
number  from  Yaklr's  fiat.  It  seems  probable 
that  they  are  accumulating  the  evidence  for 
future  arrests  in  the  capital. 

This  marks  the  first  occasion  on  which 
administrative  action  has  been  taken  against 
Yaklr,  who  In  recent  years  has  seemed  to 
be  protected  by  his  famous  name  and  by  the 
Party's  guilty  knowledge  of  the  terminal  In- 
justice perpetrated  against  his  father  during 
Stalin's  purge  of  the  Red  Army  leadership. 

The  Issue  in  the  Ukraine  is  apparently  the 
age-old  problem  of  "Ukrainian  nationalism," 
which  Is  known  to  have  caused  Pyotr  Shelest. 
the  hard-liner  who  Is  First  Secretary  of  the 
Ukrainian  CP.  to  make  several  threatening 
and  ominous  speeches  in  recent  months. 
Chornovll,  for  example,  has  only  been  at 
liberty  for  about  two  years  since  his  last 
release,  having  been  sentenced  to  detention 
In  November  1967  for  his  detaUed  account  of 
at  least  fifteen  trials  of  Ukrainian  writers, 
scientists,  lecturers  and  others  In  the  na- 
tionalist faction. 

Ivan  Dzhuba,  whose  house  was  searched 
by  the  KGB,  has  been  In  the  spotlight  since 
1969,  when  a  study  written  by  him  called 
"Internationalism  or  Russlficatlon?"  led  to 
his  expulsion  from  the  Kiev  branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Writers'  Union.'  Dzhuba  himself 
denies  that  he  Is  a  nationalist,  but  he  would 
not  deny  that  he  Is  against  excessive  Riis- 
slficatlon.  It  Is  the  latter  stand  which  has 
probably  led  to  the  KGB's  Invasion  of  his 
home  on  this  occasion.  Dzhuba  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group  of  Ukrainian  writers  called 
the  Shestidesyatniki  (the  "men  of  the  six- 
ties") ,  which  had  a  program  of  cultural  free- 
dom and  of  active  propagation  of  the  na- 
tional language  as  a  defense  against  the  In- 
trusion of  Russian. 

Ivan  SvltUchny  has  long  been  of  Interest 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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to  the  KGB.  A  University  lecturer  from  Lvov, 
Mikhail  Osadchy,  who  was  sent  to  prison  for 
two  years  In  1965  as  a  nationalist,  has  wTlt- 
ten  an  autobiographical  novel,  Bilvw'  In 
which  he  graphically  describes  his  interroga- 
tion by  the  KGB  concerning  SvltUchny: 

"Surely  the  conversation  was  not  only 
about  literature?  You  certainly  talked  about 
politics  as  well.  He  must  have  had  com- 
ments, asserted  or  denied  something.  Of 
course,  we  understand  that  you  didn  t  say 
anything  like  that  to  him.  but  he  told  you', 
and  you  as  an  honest  and  respectable  man 
should  tell  us  everything.  .  .  ," 

■■SvltUchny  owns  a  large  library,  which 
books  did  he  lend  you''  Which  did  you  take 
home?  You,  as  an  educated  man.  must  have 
noticed  that  he  had  a  number  of  rare  books 
which  could  have  been  given  to  the  Acad- 
emy's library.  Why  did  he  not  do  so?  . 
Everybody  complained  that  the  article  The 
Trial  of  Pogruzhalsky"  was  confiscated  from 
you.  that  the  library  was  burnt,  that 
valuable  books  were  destroyed  which  were 
much  needed  by  the  Ukrainians.  Why  didn  t 
SvltUchny  replace  the  burned  books?  He 
could  have  helped  the  public  much  more 
than  by  merely  ler.ding  them  to  you:  and 
then  you  p.ass  them  on  to  someone'  else  and 
so  it  goes— you  know— the  whole  irrespon- 
sible gamut." 

At  the  1965  trial  of  Osadchy.  SvltUchny 
was  called  as  a  witness,  and  part  of  the  in- 
dictment against  Osadchy  claimed  that  he 
had  "received  antl-Sovlet  literature  from 
SvltUchny. ■'  It  'ooks  as  though  the  new  trials 
now  pending  will  be  remarkably  reminiscent 
of  the  1965  one.  and  also  of  the  trial  of 
Shevchenko  (the  Ukrainian  national  poet, 
1814-1861)  under  the  Czars.  Ocadchy  re- 
calls bitterly  that  the  examiiier.s  more  than 
a  hundred  years  aeo  put  the  same  questions 
to  Shevchenko  as  the  magistrate  had  to  him: 

"Why  dlr'  you  write  the  poems?  .  .  .  Who 
are  these  people.  i»nd  wh.  did  you  minion 
their  names  m  your  letters?" 

Truly  It  can  be  said  that  with  Russian  and 
Soviet  attitudes  to  nationnlism,  plus  fa 
change,  plus  r'est  la  mcme  chose. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  raid  on  Yaklrs 
fiat  in  Moscow  was  probably  the  KGB  s 
desire  to  take  revenge  on  him  for  his 
memoirs,  the  first  part  of  which  Is  called 
■Childhood  in  Prison."  and  describes  his 
fourteen  years  in  Stalin's  Jails  after  the 
arrest  of  the  whole  family  in  1937.'  So  far 
only  the  first  part  ha.s  appeared,  covering 
the  years  1937-1944.  and  the  KGB  may  be 
understandably  anxious  to  prevent  the 
second  part,  which  presumably  covers  1937 
1944,  and  the  KGB  may  be  understandably 
anxious  to  prevent  the  second  part,  which 
presumably  covers  1944-1951  from  appear- 
ing even  via  Samizdat. 

But  there  is  also  a  direct  link  between 
Yakir  and  the  Ukrainian  arrpst.s,  in  that  one 
of  those  arrested  in  Kiev  is  Leonid  Plyuschch. 
who  is  known  to  have  s!?ned  several  protest 
petitions  in  which  Yaklr  >;ad  played  a 
prominent  part,  and  to  which  he  was  a  co- 
signatory. 

The  savage  sentence  passed  on  Vladimir 
Bukovsky.  who  has  spent  a  quarter  of  his 
life  in  Jail  and  is  now  behind  bars  again  lor 
another  .seven  years,  with  five  more  in  exile 
to  follow,  and  the  public  attack  in  Literary 
Gazette  last  week  on  Solzhenltsyn  taken 
together  with  the  expluslon  from  the  U  S  S  R 
of  Congressman  J  H.  Scheuer  for  merely 
calling  on  Professor  Lerner  (a  distinguished 
Jewish  cybernetlclst  who  has  been  dismls.sed 
from  his  Job  for  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  Israeli  all  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Kremlin  is  having  a  bad  fit  of  nerves 
at  present.  No  adequate  explanation  of  this 
nervousne.ss  has  been  forthcoming.  If  one 
excludes  PravdiVs  article  by  B  Bolshakov 
on  January  13.  which  finds  Messrs  Strau^s- 
Hupe.  Klntner.  and  Possony  guilty  of  de- 
claring an  eternal  confilct  against  the 
U.S.S.R  ,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  of  fanning  liberal- 
ism among  the  CPs  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
West  of  "inciting"  the  nationalist  fever  In 
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Croatian   Party.  Messrs.   Rostow.  Whlt- 
Tlnbergen  and  Sorokin  of  founding  the 
ergence    theory."    Prof.    Brzezinskl    of 
ilge-buUdlng,"  Herman  Kahn  of  predlct- 
"softenlng"  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Dr. 
Schwartz   of    foreseeing   "one-party 
plurkllsm"  In  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  antl- 
com^aunlst  strategists  In  general  of  encour- 
dissidenstvo"   In   the  socialist  coun- 
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fact  that  Bolshakov  leaves  the  word 
'lissldence   In   English,   giving  It   only  a 
an  ending,  suggests  strongly  that  the 
nt  Polltlburo  gambit  Is  to  try  to  blacken 
( IvU  rights  movement  and  the  national- 
the  U.S.S.R,  by  smearing  them  with  the 
harte    of    collusion    with    foreign    powers. 
Bolshakov  argues  that  Slk.  Loebl.  Garaudy. 
Ptsh^r  et  al.  are  only  followers  of  the  "rene- 
Kautsky,"   who   also   believed   in   con- 
ice    between    "democratic    capitalism' 
democratic  socialism."  He  fears  the  use 
by  "the  cohorts  of  antlcommunlsm," 
Maoism,   since   Mr.   Sulzberger   revealed 
In  the  early  fifties  the  State  Department 
oreseen  that  the  Maoists  might  or.e  day 
s  unfriendly  to  Russia  as  to  the  US. A." 
shalkov  is  especially  worried  about  the 
entlated  approach  now  used  by  the  West 
ds  the  socialist  countries,  because  of  a 
memorandum"     from     USIA    dated 
which  advocated   "using  every  oppor- 
f   to  strengthen   Mao's   supporters   be- 
the  U.S.A.  desired  his  group  to  remain 
■er  since  Us  work  is  directed  against  the 
and  other  CPs."  This  "memorandum" 
(  tig  up  by  Bolshakov  out  of  the  columns 
weekly    published    in    Ceylon    called 
,ne"! 

serious  aspect  of  this  type  of  fabrica- 

Is  that  it  Indicates  the  true  source  of 

Ilremlln  Jitters — the  obsessive  fear  that 

'  lent  Nixon  may  get  on  fairly  well  with 

nan  Mao  when  it  comes  to  containing 

S.S.R.  This  fear  is  apparently  so  great 

the   present    moment,   when   even    the 

liberal  ruling  Party  In  the  world  finds 

compelled  to  purge  its  nationalists  (in 

la  I    on   a   large   scale,   when    Husak   is 

.  ng  out  a  wave  of  arrests  of  dozens  of 

i  oelovak    liberals,    and    when    the    Chi- 

?arty  la  busily  sweeping  away  the  rem- 

of  Lin  Plao's  followers    is  seen  as  an 

unity  to  settle  accounts  with  .son  e  of 

c  issldent  leaders  in  Moscow,  Leningrad 

.  le  Ukraine. 

one  common  feature  in  this  unedtfy- 
s  pectacle  is.  apparently,  that  no  rul- 
-immunlst  party  of  any  hue  Is  strong 
1  to  tolerate  opposition,  even  when 
e.Tpressed  by  legal  means  and  even 
It  operates  within  the  bounds  of  the 
tutlon. 

FOOT N DTPS 

14  January   1972,  citing   Ukrain- 
snik. 

15  January  1972. 
CAA  Report  No.  0441,  "The  Case  of 
Ivan  bzhuba,"  RFER.  16  January  1970. 

*  Svchaanist,  Munich,  Nos.  11  and  12,  No- 
vembi  r  and  December,  1971.  See  CAA  Report 
No.  1153.  "Bllmo-Glaucoma.  "  RFER,  3  Jan- 
uary ;  972. 

Risakaya   Mysl,   Paris.    28   October    1971. 
11  Nofember  1971.  2  December  1971. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 
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Wednesday.  March  8.  1972 

BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prestig- 
•eekly  magazine  U.S.  News  &  World 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Report  often   performs  notable   public 
services  with  its  articles. 

The  March  6,  1972,  issue  carries  a 
special  report  on  "How  a  President  Is 
Chosen,"  which  is  without  doubt  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen  on  this  subject.  It  is 
especially  timely  and  pertinent.  U.S. 
News  is  to  be  congratulated  for  this,  and 
I  am  happy  to  insert  the  article  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

How  A  President  Is  Chosen 
In  simplest  outline,  how  is  a  President 
chosen''  First,  a  v;andldate  campaigns  within 
his  own  party  for  its  nomination.  He  mu.st 
win  his  party's  nomination  at  a  national 
convention  If  a  candidate  Is  himself  a  Presi- 
dent seeking  reelection,  the  nomination  Is 
usually  his  for  ihe  asking. 

After  the  convention  comes  a  period  of 
competition  with  the  nominee  of  the  other 
major  party  and  perhaps  the  nominees  of  a 
third  or  fourth  party  The  showdown  arrives 
on  Election  Day.  He  mu.st  win  more  votes 
than  any  other  nominee  in  enough  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  give  him  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  If  he  does  all 
these  things,  then  he  has  won  the  right  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
What  quallflcatlons  does  the  Constitution 
lay  down  for  those  who  would  become  Presi- 
dent ^  A  President  must  be  at  least  35  vears 
old,  must  have  lived  within  the  U,S  for  14 
years,  and  must  be  a  "natural-born  citi- 
zen "  'What  a  natv.ral-born  citizen  Is,  as  a 
presidential  qualification,  has  never  been 
legally  defined  No  person  can  be  elected 
President  more  than  twice.  Nor  can  a  Presi- 
dent be  elected  more  than  once  If  he  has 
served  better  than  half  the  term  to  which 
another  President  was  elected. 

When  will  the  nominees  of  the  two  major 
parties  be  known^  As  the  sitting  Pre.sldent. 
Richard  Nixon  will  be  the  nominee  of  his 
party,  barring  completely  unforeseen  events, 
and  is  to  be  nominated"  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  that  starts  in  San  Di- 
ego, Calif,  on  August  21.  The  Democratic 
nominee  will  not  definitely  be  known  until 
the  Democratic  Ccnventlon  meets  In  Miami 
Beach.  Fla  .  beginning  on  July  10. 

When  does  a  candidate  begin  to  campaign'' 
Often  a  year  and  half  or  two  years  before 
Election  Day.  he  stans  to  travel  extensively 
about  the  country  to  discuss  national  and 
International  Issues.  He  keeps  in  touch  with 
State  leaders  of  his  party.  He  tend.s  to  visit 
the  politically  important  States  more  and 
more  frequently.  His  supporters  raise  monev 
for  his  expen.ses.  Gradually  he  builds  a  staff 
that  wTltes  hl^  speeches,  works  on  research 
and  contacts  Governors.  State  chairmen  and 
prospective  contributors.  Sometimes  he  de- 
clares his  candidacy  openlv,  somenmes  not 
In  any  case.  It  Is  usually  apparent  that  he  is 
a  candidate  by  the  start  of  the  election  year. 
Talking  about  candidacies,  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  "dark  horse"^  A  dark  horse  Is 
a  potential  candidate  who  is  relatively  un- 
known and  given  almost  no  chance  for  the 
nomination  James  A  Garfield  :n  1880  and 
Warren  G.  Harding  in  1920  were  Republican 
d.irk  horses  who  reached  the  White  House. 
Wendell  WiUkle  In  1940  was  one  who  did  not. 
John  W,  Davis,  a  dark  horse,  won  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  in  1924.  This  year  few  If 
any  presidential  aspirants  are  considered 
real  dark  horses. 

What  is  a  favorite-son  candidate?  He  is  a 
party  leader,  often  a  Governor  or  Senator, 
who  seeks  to  control  his  State's  delegation  to 
the  national  convention.  He  is  seldom  consid- 
ered a  serious  contender.  His  motives  may 
vary.  He  may  wish  to  avert  a  party  split  In  his 
State  as  presidential  candidates  Hght  over 
convention  delegates.  Sometimes  a  favorite 
son  Is  advanced  by  party  leaders  as  a  way  of 
keeping  their  State's  delegation  Independent 
untU  signs  point  clearly   toward   a  winner. 
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Or  a  favorite  son  may  use  his  delegation  for 
bargaining  purposes,  hoping  to  swing  It  to 
the  winner  at  a  crucial  moment  In  the  con- 
vention. 

What  Is  a  bandwagon  movement?  In  a  suc- 
cessful bandwagon  movement,  a  candidate 
creates  the  Impression  he  Is  the  inevitable 
winner.  He  pressures  Important  party  leaders 
to  "hop  aboard  the  bandwagon"  by  declaring 
their  support  of  his  candidacy,  implying  that 
otherwise  they  risk  his  disfavor.  His  support- 
ers point  to  primary  victories  as  sure  signs 
of  his  nomination. 

Similar  tactics  may  be  used  at  the  con- 
vention. In  1960,  John  P,  Kennedy,  a  Catho- 
lic, won  a  primary  victory  In  West  Virginia, 
one  of  the  most  Protestant  States  In  the 
country.  This  gave  bandwagon  Impetus  to 
Mr  Kennedy's  campaign.  The  bandwagon, 
however,  does  not  roll  for  many  candidates. 

PRIMARIES    IN    THE    STATES 

How  are  delegates  to  a  national  convention 
chosen?  In  several  ways.  They  can  be  elected 
by  the  voters  in  State  primary  contests.  They 
can  be  chosen  by  party  conventions  In  the 
States.  In  some  States,  central  committees 
select  some  delegates.  In  a  few  States,  at- 
large  delegates  will  go  to  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  conventions  because  of 
the  office  they  hold,  such  as  membership  on 
their  party's  national   committee. 

Ths  year.  Georgia  Democrats  have  Intro- 
duced an  entirely  new  procedure.  A  mass 
meeting  open  to  any  Democratic  voter  will 
be  held  to  elect  four  delegates  In  each  of  the 
State's  10  congressional  district.  Later,  the 
40  delegates  thus  chosen  will  select  13  dele- 
gates-at-large  to  complete  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation 

How  does  a  State  presidential  primary 
work';"  There  are  two  kinds  of  primaries:  One, 
a  delegate-.5electlon  primary  in  which  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  are  chosen. 
Two.  a  presidential-preference  primary,  in 
which  voters  over  a  whole  State  express  a 
direct  choice  on  which  presidential  candidate 
they  prefer. 

In  .some  States,  a  single  vote  for  a  candi- 
date is  also  a  vote  for  a  slate  of  delegates 
expected  to  vote  for  him  at  the  convention. 
In  some  other  States,  the  voter  casts  two 
ballots:  one  in  the  presidential-preference 
contest  and  another  for  convention  delegates. 

What  State  offers  an  example  of  a  primary 
cumbining  delegate  selection  and  presidential 
prefere:ice?  Florida,  among  other  States,  has 
this  type  of  primary.  The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conunlttee  allotted  81  voting  dele- 
gates to  Florida  Of  these.  61  are  elected  by 
the  voters  in  12  congressional  districts.  In 
each  district  the  presidential  candidates' 
names  are  listed  on  the  ballot.  A  vote  for  a 
candidate  is  a  vote  for  a  slate  of  conven- 
tion delegates  committed  to  him. 

That  one  vote  is  also  a  vote  for  the  candi- 
date In  the  Statewide  presidential-preference 
contest.  This  preference  contest  determines 
which  candidate  wins  the  20  other  delegate 
votes.  Twelve  of  the  20  delegates  go  to  the 
winner  of  the  Statewide  presidential-prefer- 
ence poll.  The  remaining  eight  delegates  are 
selected  by  the  Florida  Democratic  State 
Executive  Committee.  They,  too,  must  go  to 
the  winner  of  the  presidential-preference 
vote. 

All  told,  how  many  presidential  primaries 
are  there  In  1972?  Twenty-three.  They  are: 
New  Hampshire,  March  7;  Florida.  March 
14;  Illinois.  March  21;  Wisconsin,  April  4; 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  April  25; 
District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Alabama  and 
Ohio,  May  2;  Tennessee,  May  4;  North  Caro- 
lina, May  6;  Nebraska  and  West  Virginia,  May 
9;  Maryland  and  Michigan,  May  16;  Rhode 
Island  and  Oregon,  May  23;  California,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico  and  South  Dakota,  June 
6;  New  York,  June  20.  Arkansas  was  scheduled 
to  hold  a  primary  on  June  27  this  year,  but 
It  now  appears  likely  that  the  State  will  drop 
its  primary. 
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Do  aU  States  that  have  Democratic  pri- 
maries hold  a  presidential-preference  con- 
test? No.  This  year  four  States — Alabama, 
Ohio,  Souh  Dakota  and  New  York — hold  pri- 
maries for  selection  of  convention  delegates, 
but  voters  will  not  be  able  to  express  a 
presidential  preference.  In  California  the 
names  of  the  presidential  candidates  are 
listed  on  the  ballot,  but  the  contest,  as  in 
some  other  States,  Is  usually  not  regarded 
as  a  presidential-preference  poll  because  vot- 
ers are  technically  voting  for  a  slate  of  dele- 
gates, not  the  candidates. 

Ten  States,  In  addition  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  hold  both  a  delegate-selection 
and  a  presidential -preference  primary:  New 
Hampshire,  Florida,  Illinois,  'Wisconsin, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska,  Maryland  and  Oregon. 

Some  States  are  given  the  option  of  hold- 
ing or  not  holding  a  preference  primary. 

What  Is  a  binding  presidential -preference 
primary?  Florida  Is  an  example.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  elected  In 
congressional  districts  are  bound  to  vote  In 
the  convention  for  the  winning  candidates  In 
their  districts.  The  at-large  delegates  and 
those  selected  by  the  Democratic  State  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  bound  to  vote  for  the 
State-wide  winning  candidate.  Many  other 
States  have  similar  rules. 

How  long  must  the  bound  delegates  vote 
for  their  candidate?  In  Florida's  case,  a  dele- 
gate must  vote  at  the  convention  for  his 
candidate  until  that  person  receives  fewer 
than  35  percent  of  the  votes  needed  for  nom- 
ination, or  until  the  candidate  tells  the  State 
delegation  it  can  vote  for  somebody  else,  or 
until  two  convention  ballots  have  been  taken. 

The  rules  binding  delegations  vary  some- 
what from  State  to  State.  In  most  States, 
delegates  are  not  bound  to  stay  with  one  man 
to  the  enu  If  a  deadlock  develops. 

Are  some  presidential-preference  primaries 
nonblndlng?  Yes.  In  a  few  States — for  in- 
stance, Illinois  and  West  Virginia — the  re- 
sults do  not  bind  the  convention  delegates 
to  vote  for  the  winning  candidate.  They  are 
advisory  only. 

What  Is  an  "uncommitted  delegation"?  In 
some  States,  slates  of  delegates  are  pledged 
to  a  candidate.  Some  delegates  are  listed  only 
as  favorable  to  a  candidate.  And  some  dele- 
gates are  shown  as  uncommitted  to  any 
candidate.  In  many  Instances  these  delegates 
are  genuinely  uncommitted.  But  In  other 
cases  delegates  uncommitted  to  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  are  unofficially  committed  to 
a  party  leader.  For  instance.  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  of  Chicago,  the  most  Important  Demo- 
cratic leader  In  Illinois,  has  seen  to  it  that 
uncommitted  slates  are  entered  In  congres- 
sional districts  In  the  Chicago  area  and  in  a 
few  districts  downstate.  Actually,  the  dele- 
gates In  these  slates  will  be  controlled  by 
Mayor  Daley. 

Are  voters  of  one  party  allowed  to  vote  in 
the  primary  of  another  party?  This  Is  not 
permitted  In  most  State  primaries,  but  there 
are  exceptions.  Wisconsin  holds  an  open 
primary  where  voters  can  cross  over  from  one 
party  to  another.  Democrats  can  vote  in  the 
Republican  primary  rather  than  In  their  own, 
and  Republicans  can  vote  In  the  Democratic 
primary.  This  year,  some  Wisconsin  Republi- 
cans are  expected  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  they  figure  would  be  easiest  for 
Mr.  Nixon  to  defeat.  Or  they  may  vote  for  the 
Democratic  candidate  most  In  line  with  their 
own  thinking  on  Issues. 

There  are  a  few  other  States  where  voters 
can  cross  over  by  complying  with  a  few  tech- 
nical quallflcatlons.  Political  analysts  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  why  or  how  many  voters 
cross  party  lines. 

How  is  a  candidate's  name  placed  In  a 
presidential  primary?  In  Florida,  Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  Nebraska,  Mary- 
land and  Oregon,  State  authorities  place  a 
candidate  In  their  primaries  If  he  Is  men- 
tioned prominently  In  the  news  as  a  presl- 
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dentlal  possibility.  He  can  take  his  name  out 
by  signing  an  affidavit  stating  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  candidate — except  In 
Oregon  and  possibly  In  Nebraska. 

In  some  States  a  candidate  can  get  on  the 
ballot  by  filing  a  petition  signed  by  a  required 
number  of  voters.  Often  a  filing  fee  must 
be  paid.  Always  there  Is  a  fl^llng  deadline, 
about  a  month  or  two  before  the  date  of  the 
primary  contest. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts Insists  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the 
1972  Democratic  presidential  nomination. 
Will  his  name,  nevertheless,  be  entered  In 
the  Oregon  primary?  If  Senator  Kennedy's 
name  is  entered  by  the  Oregon  secretary  of 
state,  a  Republican,  there  will  be  nothing  he 
can  do  to  remove  it.  Oregon  will  be  one  of 
the  most  closely  watched  primaries  because 
of  the  array  of  Democratic  candidates  com- 
peting there. 

Under  Nebraska  law,  Senator  Kennedy's 
name  may  be  placed  In  the  Nebraska  primary 
regardless  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  wishes,  provided 
it  Is  entered  In  the  Oregon  primary. 

There  Is  often  talk  of  a  write-in  campaign 
for  a  candidate  in  some  State  primaries.  What 
does  this  involve?  Some  States  allow  a  voter 
to  cast  a  ballot  for  a  person  whose  name 
has  not  been  entered  In  the  primary.  The 
voter  simply  writes  In  the  person's  name  on 
the  ballot.  In  a  few  csises.  write-in  votes  have 
been  important.  In  the  1968  primary  in  New- 
Hampshire,  27,520  voters  wrote  in  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  name — 4,257  more  write- 
in  votes  than  the  regular  votes  received  by 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy. 

However,  the  relatively  strong  showing  of 
Mr.  McCarthy,  who  had  vigorously  attacked 
the  record  of  the  President,  was  considered  a 
damaging  blow  to  any  re-election  plains  of 
the  President.  He  announced  shortly  after- 
ward that  he  would  not  run  again. 

Why  does  a  candidate  go  through  the 
grueliiig  business  of  one  State  primary  after 
another?  Why  not  just  concentrate  on  a  few? 
One  reason:  There  is  no  better  way  for  him 
to  prove  widespread  support — that  he  is  a 
winner.  Also,  ducking  a  primary  Is  often 
taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  Sometimes  a 
candidate  who  needs  to  become  better  known 
feels  a  primary  victory  will  bring  his  candi- 
dacy to  national  attention.  There  is  another 
important  reason,  particularly  true  this  year 
when  there  are  so  many  primaries:  A  candi- 
date can  pile  up  a  considerable  number  of 
delegate  votes  by  winning  these  contests. 

Primary  victories  provide  momentum  to  a 
bandwagon  movement,  too.  In  1960.  John  F. 
Kennedy  won  all  the  primaries  he  entered. 
After  that  he  was  unstoppable. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Nixon  lost  the  presidential 
election  and  two  years  later  he  was  beaten 
for  the  California  Governorship.  But  in  1968 
a  string  of  primary  victories  helped  Mr.  Nixon 
shake  his  reputation  as  a  loser. 

This  year  the  primaries  are  likely  to  prove 
crucial  for  the  Democratic  contestants.  More 
than  2,000  voting  delegates  will  be  selected 
in  primaries.  That  Is  approximately  two 
thirds  of  all  the  delegates  who  will  vote  at 
the  Conventlton.  No  one  candidate  will,  of 
course,  win  all  these  delegates.  But  a  good 
showing  In  the  most  populous  primary  States 
could  prove  an  enormous  help  to  a  candidate 

Why  Is  the  California  primary  considered 
so  Important?  A  huge  block  of  delegate  votes 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention — 
271 — Is  at  stake.  That  Is  more  than  any  other 
State's  except  New  York's  278.  Of  particular 
Importance:  California's  Is  a  winner-take- 
all  primary.  The  victorious  candidate  goes  to 
the  Convention  with  all  of  California's  271 
votes  in  his  pocket.  That's  almost  18  per  cent 
of  the  votes  needed  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Moreover,  the  California  pri- 
mary Is  set  for  June  6,  little  more  than  a 
month  before  the  Convention.  The  momen- 
tum could  carry  over  to  the  Convention  and 
put  the  California  winner  over  the  top. 

Are   there   other   winner-take-all    primary 
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states?  Yes.  There  Is  Massachusetts,  with 
102  delegate  votes  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion; South  Dakota,  with  17;  Oregon,  with 
34:  and  Rhode  Island,  with  22.  The  District 
of  Columbia,  with  15  delegate  votes,  also 
holds  a  winner-take-all  primary. 

How  do  party  conventions  within  the 
States  select  national-convention  delegates? 
In  the  Democratic  Party,  most  often  mem- 
bers gather  in  wards,  townships  or  precincts 
and  elect  delegates  to  an  Intermediate  con- 
vention, say  a  county  convention.  This  con- 
vention chooses  delegates  to  a  State  conven- 
tion who  usually  meet  at  the  congressional 
district  level  also. 

This  year,  in  the  Democratic  Party,  no 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  National  Con- 
vention delegates  from  a  Slate  can  be  se- 
lected In  the  State  convention  The  rest  must 
be  picked  at  a  lower-level  convention  mostly 
at  the  congressional-district  meetings  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Alaska  Delaware 
Nevada.  North  Dakota.  Vermont  and  Wyo- 
ming. All  these  States  are  too  small  In  popu- 
lation to  warrant  a  multitlered  convention 
system. 

What  States  hold  conventions  to  pick  dele- 
gates'' These  States:  Alaska,  Arizona.  Colo- 
rado. Connecticut.  Delaware.  Hawaii.  Idaho 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
Montana.  Nevada,  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma. 
Sotith  Carolina.  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont.  Vir- 
ginia, Washington  and  Wyoming.  Arkansas  is 
likely  to  become  another  convention  State. 
The  following  States  combine  conventions 
with  presidential-preference  primaries:  In- 
diana, Michigan,  North  Carolina,  New  Mexico 
and  Tennessee. 

How  are  the  convention  and  primary  meth- 
CKis  combined''  Take  Tennes.see  as  an  ex- 
ample- Congressional-district  convf-ntlons 
elect  80  per  cent  of  the  State's  delegation  to 
the  Democrat Ir  National  Convention  TTie 
State  convention  selects  20  per  cent  A  bind- 
ing presidential -preference  primary  on  May  4 
determines  how  the  National  Convention 
delegates  vote.  The  delegates  selected  by  the 
congressional-district  conventions  are  bound 
to  the  presidential-preference  winner  In  their 
districts.  The  delegates  selected  at  the  State 
convention  must  vote  for  the  Statewide  presi- 
dential-preference -primary  winner. 

Does  the  Republican  Party  use  the  State 
primary  and  convention  systems  to  select 
delegates?  Yes.  and  In  many  of  the  same 
States  as  the  Democratic  Party.  However,  the 
Republican  primaries  and  conventions  this 
year  will  attract  far  less  attention  than  the 
Democratic,  since  it  Is  taken  for  granted  that 
virtually  all  the  National  Convention  dele- 
gates will  go  to  President  Nixon. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

Just  what  Is  a  presidential-nominating 
convention?  It  Is  a  large  meeting  within  a 
political  party  made  up  of  delegates  chosen 
from  the  States  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  territories  The  convention  meets 
every  presidential -election  year  and  picks  the 
party's  presidential  and  vice-president  lal 
nominees.  In  both  major  parties,  a  simple 
majority  of  the  delegate  votes  is  enough  to 
win  the  nomination.  At  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, this  Is  1.509  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
3,016:    at    the   Republican.   674  out   of   1,346 

At  the  Democratic  Convention,  there  will 
be  87  more  delegates  than  delegate  votes  The 
reason  Is  that  .some  of  the  delegates  will  cast 
fractional  votes. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
how  are  the  delegate  votes  allotted?  There  are 
a  total  of  3,016,  divided  as  follows: 

Alabama  37 

Alaska    10 

Arizona  26 

Arkansas    27 

California 271 

Colorado   3fl 

Connecticut 51 
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Mexico 18 
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North  Carolina 64 
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Oregon    34 
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At  the  Republican  Convention,  how  are  the 
vote!  allotted?  There  are  a  total  of  1,346,  dl- 
vlde<    as  follows : 


Arlzc  na 
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Rhode  Island 8 

South  Carolina 22 

South  Dakota 14 

Tennessee 26 

Texas 52 

Utah 14 

Vermont 12 

Virginia.  _ 30 

Washington 24 

Wes:  Virginia I8 

Wisconsin 28 

Wyoming 12 

Guam 3 

Puerto  Rico 5 

Virgin  Islands-- 3 

What  If  a  delegate  becomes  ill,  or  cannot 
vote  at  the  convention  for  some  other  rea- 
son? If  a  convention  delegate  is  unable  to 
vote,  his  place  ls  taken  by  an  alternate  dele- 
gate. The  Democraus  will  have  1,897  and  the 
Republicans  1.346  alternate  delegates. 

Are  there  laws  laid  down  for  conduct  of  the 
national  conventions?  No,  a  presidential- 
nominating  convention  operates  outside 
State  or  federal  law.  It  organizes  itself  and 
sets  Its  own  rules.  It  oversees  the  seating  of 
delegates.  It  draws  up  a  platform  of  positions 
the  party  supports.  It  hears  a  keynote  speech 
and  installs  a  permanent  chairman.  Most 
Important,  it  selects  the  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  nominees  of  the  party. 
Through  Its  national  committee,  the  conven- 
tion also  organizes  the  party  for  the  cam- 
paign and  for  the  period  extending  to  the 
next  national  convention  four  years  later. 

W;!!  the  1972  national  conventions  differ 
from  those  of  previous  years'  Yes.  particu- 
larly the  Democratic,  A  major  goal  of  both 
conventions  is  to  tighten  the  convention 
agendas  to  hold  the  attention  of  nationwide 
television  audiences. 

The  Democrats  will  limit  nominating  and 
seconding  speeches  for  each  candidate  to  15 
minutes.  Demonstrations  are  banned,  but  If 
a  demonstration  does  occur,  it  will  subtract 
time  from  the  15  minutes  allotted  to  the 
demonstrators'  candidate.  Seating  of  State 
delegations  in  the  Convention  hall  and  the 
order  In  which  the  State  ballot  have  been 
selected  by  lot,  rather  than  by  alphabetical 
order  as  in  the  past.  Members'  of  the  major 
Convention  committees — rules,  platform  and 
credentials — are  elected,  not  appointed  The 
platform  committee  will  hold  at  least  eight 
regional  meetings  over  the  country  to  discuss 
Issues. 

The  biggest  Republican  change:  Tlie  Con- 
vention Is  scheduled  to  last  three  days  in- 
stead of  four  a<s  in  1968.  Generally,  speeches 
win  be  fewer  and  shorter.  Demonstrations 
will  be  allowed,  but  participants  wll  be  lim- 
ited to  delegates  and  alternates.  President 
Nixon  is  almost  certain  to  appear  in  person 
to  deliver  the  acceptance  speech 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  conven- 
tions wUl  have  more  women,  young  people 
and  representatives  of  blacks  and  various 
ethnic  groups  among  their  delegates  than  In 
the  past. 

There  has  been  widespread  talk  of  reform- 
ing procedures  for  selecting  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  Convention.  What  has  been  done? 
Since  Its  1968  Convention,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  adopted  many  reforms  Among 
them:  State  delegations  are  to  include 
women,  young  people  and  minority  groups 
In  reasonable  proportion  to  their  numbers  In 
each  State,  Limitations  are  placed  on  the 
selection  of  a  convention  delegate  who  Is  a 
Governor,  US.  Senator  or  other  officeholder. 
The  entire  process  of  dele^te  selection  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  calendar  year  of  the 
Convention,  and  voting  by  proxy  has  been 
abolished.  The  matter  of  how  and  when 
candidates'  slates  for  Convention  delegates 
are  to  be  chosen  Is  to  be  given  adequate  pub- 
lic airing.  In  States  that  use  the  State  con- 
vention method,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
delegates  must  be  elected  In  congressional 
districts  or  smaller  governmental  units.  Al- 
though not  mandatory.  States  that  use  the 
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primary  method  are  encouraged  to  elect  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  their  delegates  in  con- 
gressional districts.  The  purpose  Is  to  give 
wide  geographical  representation  to  a  State's 
delegation. 

One  of  the  Democratic  reforms  does  away 
with  the  unit  rule.  What  does  that  mean? 
Under  the  unit  rule  at  a  convention,  a  bare 
majority  In  a  State's  delegation— one  more 
than  half  the  members — decides  how  all  its 
members  vote.  The  Democrats  have  now  for- 
bidden use  of  the  unit  rule,  not  only  at  the 
Convention,  but  anywhere  In  the  delegate- 
selection  process,  from  the  lowest  level  on 
up.  The  unit  rule  has  long  been  banned  at 
the  Republican  Convention, 

Is  there  a  possibility  that  a  deadlock— in 
which  no  candidate  can  get  a  majority- wm 
develop  at  this  year's  Democratic  Conven- 
tion? History  shows  chances  are  much  against 
a  deadlock.  The  winner  In  20  out  of  all  35 
Democratic  Conventions  held  to  date  was 
picked  on  the  first  ballot.  The  nominee  was 
selected  on  the  second  ballot  In  three  Con- 
ventions, and  on  the  third  In  one  Conven- 
tion. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  In  1932,  and  one 
other  nominee  won  on  the  fourth  ballot 
A  deadlock  can  be  said  to  start  developine 
after  the  fourth  ballot. 

Only  nine  times  has  the  voting  gone  beyond 
the  fourth  ballot.  One  of  those  times  was  in 
1860  at  Charleston,  S.C,  when  57  ballots 
failed  to  produce  a  nominee.  A  second  Con- 
vention In  Baltimore  nominated  Stephen  A 
Douglas  on  the  second  ballot. 

The  worst  deadlock  came  In  1924  when 
John  W.  Davis  was  nominated  on  the  103rd 
ballot. 

Before  1936.  Democratic  Conventions  nom- 
inated by  a  two-thirds  majority.  That  year 
the  Convention  changed  to  requiring  only  a 
simple  majority.  In  the  nine  most-recent 
Conventions,  all  nominees  have  won  on  the 
first  ballot  except  In  1952,  when  Adlal  Stev- 
enson won  the  third  ballot. 

How  Is  a  vlce-presldentlal  nominee  choseif 
With  a  few  exceptions,  he  Is  chosen  by  the 
presidential  nominee.  Usually  a  presidential 
candidate  keeps  his  own  counsel  on  his  choice 
for  a  running  mate  until  after  his  own  nomi- 
nation. The  reason:  Should  premature  word 
leak  out.  rejected  vlce-presldentlal  aspirants 
might  swing  votes  to  other  candidates. 

After  a  candidate  wins  the  presidential 
nomination,  he  huddles  with  party  leaders. 
They  weigh  several  factors.  Sometimes  geo- 
graphical balance  for  the  ticket  is  sought  by 
picking  a  man  from  another  section  of  the 
country.  Religious  balance  sometimes  comes 
into  play.  Often  Ideological  balance  is 
sought — a  "moderate-conservative"  to  go 
with  a  "liberal."  At  other  times,  a  presiden- 
tial nominee  may  seek  to  promote  party  unity 
by  giving  the  nod  to  a  running  mate  who  Is 
not  well  known  and  thus  noncontroverslal. 
Sometimes  a  presidential  nominee  may  pay 
off  a  political  debt  in  making  his  choice. 

After  the  decision  is  made,  the  convention 
goes  through  the  routine  of  balloting  for  a 
vlce-presldentlal  nominee.  But  the  presi- 
dential nominee  Is  virtually  certain  to  get 
the  man  he  wants. 

Does  a  vice-presidential  nominee  really 
swing  many  votes  to  the  ticket?  No,  at  least 
not  In  great  numbers,  say  the  experts.  Many 
practical  politicians  feel  that  about  the  best 
that  can  be  expected  of  the  No.  2  man  Is  for 
him  to  swing  his  own  State.  However,  at 
times,  that  one  State  can  be  vitally  impor- 
tant. In  the  close  race  of  1960,  Lyndon  John- 
son, the  Democratic  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nee, was  given  much  credit  for  helping  his 
home  State  of  Texas  go  for  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Mr,  Johnson  was  also  credited  with  nudging 
some  of  the  other  Southern  States  into  the 
Democratic  column.  The  Influence  of  the 
vlce-presldentlal  nominee  Is  not  usually  as 
evident  as  It  was  that  rear. 

How  and  when  are  the  party  platforms 
drawn  up?  The  Republican  Resolutions 
(platform)  Committee  meets  this  year  In  San 
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Diego  a  week  before  the  Convention.  The 
Democratic  Platform  Committee  Is  holding 
regional  hearings  over  several  weeks  before 
the  Miami  Beach  Convention  starts. 

Each  State  picks  a  man  and  a  woman  Con- 
vention delegate  for  the  Republican  commit- 
tee, making  a  panel  of  about  100  members. 
The  Democratic  committee  consists  of  150 
members  appointed  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  States.  Both  committees  submit 
to  their  conventions  a  set  of  principles  and 
policies  on  Issues — the  platform  Minority  re- 
ports may  be  filed.  Then  the  conventions  vote 
on  the  committee  recommendations  and  on 
amendments. 

When  a  President  is  running  for  re-elec- 
tion, he  has  the  dominant  voice  in  shaping 
his  party's  platform.  Many  political  analysts 
say  that  platforms  usually  are  far  less  mean- 
ingful than  the  campaign  statements  of  the 
contending  nominees. 

What  Is  the  function  of  the  credentials 
committee  of  a  convention?  A  credentials 
committee  rules  on  disputes  over  seating  of 
delegates.  For  Instance,  In  1912,  the  Repub- 
lican Convention's  Credentials  Committee  re- 
jected supporters  of  former  F>resident  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  In  favor  of  delegates  pledged 
to  President  William  Howard  Taft.  The 
Roosevelt  men  bolted  the  i»rty,  formed  the 
Progre.ssive  (Bull  Moose)  Party,  causing  a 
split  in  Republican  ranks  that  led  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  nominee,  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Forty  years  later,  in  1952,  another  Republi- 
can credentials  fight  Involved  Robert  A. 
Taft,  the  former  President's  son.  The  creden- 
tials ccmmittee  favored  Taft  supporters,  but 
strategists  of  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  chal- 
lenged them  on  the  Convention  floor  and 
won. 

.'Vt  the  1968  Democratic  Convention,  fights 
flared  over  seating  delegates  from  a  number 
of  States.  The  credentials  committee  ruled 
In  favor  of  a  racially  Integrated  delegation 
from  Mississippi  that  challenged  the  "reg- 
ular" delegation  because  it  included  only 
one  Negro.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee 
turned  down  challenges  from  supporters  of 
Eugene  McCarthy  who  sought  to  bar  dele- 
gates partial  to  Hubert  Humphrey.  The  Con- 
vention Itself  backed  up  the  credentials 
committee. 

■WHEN   CAMPAIGN   GETS   UNDEK   WAY 

Once  the  conventions  are  over,  what  are 
the  next  steps?  First  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  nominees  huddle  with  their  top 
advisers  to  map  out  strategy.  They  decide 
which  States  will  be  plvottil,  and  plot  a  cam- 
paign that  concentrates  on  those  States. 
Staffs  are  enlarged  and  speaking  schedules 
roughed  out.  Voting-registration  drives  are 
planned.  As  the  days  pass,  money  starts  to 
flow  into  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Much  of 
it  Is  poured  into  television  programs,  some 
nationwide.  Special  appeals  are  made  to  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  electorate — ethnic,  pro- 
fessional, sometimes  religious.  "Citizens" 
groups  are  formed  to  attract  dissident  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  party  and  independents. 

Vast  armies  of  party  workers  are  sent  out 
to  distribute  campaign  literature,  ring  door- 
bells, make  phone  calls,  drum  up  rallies.  At 
the  same  time,  the  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  nominees  are  crisscrossing  the 
country  by  airplane,  addressing  carefully 
staged  meetings,  holding  press  conferences, 
conferring  with  local  politicians,  touching 
base  with  major  contributors,  shaking  hands 
with  thousands  of  people. 

The  big  labor  organizations  and  the  blg- 
clty  political  "machines"  generally  fall  In 
line  behind  the  Democratic  nominee.  The 
Democratic  nominee  Is  sure  to  appeal  for 
party  loyalty — there  are  more  registered  Dem- 
ocrats than  registered  Republicans.  This  year, 
he  will  attack  the  Nixon  Administration's 
record.  President  Nixon,  as  the  Republican 
nominee,  will  defend  his  record.  But  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  not  make  as  many 
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personal  appearances  as  his  Democratic  rival. 

When  does  the  campaign  really  hit  full 
stride?  After  Labor  Day  the  campaign  Is  well 
under  way.  But  many  political  observers  say 
that  the  mass  of  voters  does  not  start  to 
think  seriously  about  politics  until  the  base- 
ball World  Series  ends  In  early  October.  By 
then,  the  campaign  issues  are  pretty  well 
drawn.  The  nominees  are  hammering  on 
the  main  themes  over  and  over  again,  with 
local  variations.  They  try  to  take  advantage 
of  news  developments,  sometimes  trip  them- 
selves up  with  Ill-considered,  off-the-cuff  re- 
marks. They  spring  surprises  to  capture 
headlines. 

Sometimes  a  President  not  running  for  re- 
election will  make  dramatic  announcements 
to  help  the  nominee  of  his  party.  On  Oct. 
31,  1968,  for  example,  President  Johnson 
called  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, a  move  regarded  as  helpful  to  Hubert 
Humphrey,  the  Democratic  nominee.  A  Pres- 
ident running  for  re-election  maintains 
much  maneuverability.  He  Is  In  a  position  to 
take  actions  that  get  headlines.  TTiere  Is 
speculation  that  President  Nixon  will  come 
up  with  some  surprising  announcements  In 
October  as  Election  Day  nears. 

Do  public-opinion  polls  Influence  the  out- 
come of  presidential  elections?  The  voters, 
the  party  professionals,  and  the  nominees 
themselves  follow  the  leading  polls  care- 
fully. It  is  debatable  whether  voters  are  ac- 
tually swayed  by  the  results  of  public-opin- 
ion polls.  Most  experts  say  they  are  not. 
But,  though  not  infallible,  the  polls  do  give 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  how  the  campaign  Is 
going,  whether  one  nominee  Is  far  ahead  or 
whether  it  will  be  a  race  down  to  the  wire.  In 
addition  to  the  opinion  surveys  that  appear 
In  the  papers,  many  private  polls  are  taken 
for  the  nominees,  to  determine  what  Issues 
are  most  Important  to  the  voters. 

How  much  money  Is  spent  on  presidential 
campaigns?  It  Is  Impossible  to  nail  down 
exact  amounts,  but  si>endlng  by  both  parties 
runs  into  millions.  One  estimate  Is  that  10 
million  dollars  was  paid  out  Just  to  win  Mr. 
Nixon  the  Republican  nomination  in  1968, 
and  that  more  than  twice  that  amount  was 
spent  by  the  Democratic  candidates  in  the 
1968  primaries. 

Campaign  spending  after  the  conventions 
has  been  estimated  at  25  million  dollars  for 
Mr.  Nixon,  10  million  or  more  for  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  9  million  for  Governor  George 
Wallace,  the  third-party  nominee.  Estimates 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  entire  1972  re-election  cam- 
paign run  from  34  million  to  40  million. 

Where  does  the  money  go?  It  Is  spent  on 
staff  salaries,  office  rent,  hiring  halls,  televi- 
sion programs,  airline  fares,  radio  and  news- 
paper advertising,  telephone  bills,  public- 
relations  and  advertising  agencies,  printed 
material,  billboards,  stickers,  hotel  rooms, 
private  polls,  mailing  charges,  and  many 
other  things. 

Do  the  Republicans  tisually  spend  more 
than  the  Democrats?  Not  always,  but  in 
recent  years  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
better  financed  than  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  started  1972  more  than  9  million 
dollars  in  the  red.  The  Democrats  are  expect- 
ed to  have  more  trouble  raising  money  for  the 
1972  campaign  than  the  Republicans,  For 
one  thing,  the  large  field  of  Democratic  con- 
lenders  In  the  primaries  soaks  up  much  avail- 
able Democratic  money  even  before  the  Con- 
vention starts.  The  Republicans  have  no 
such  problem.  Their  prospective  nominee, 
the  President  needs  comparatively  little 
money  for  primary  races. 

However,  the  Democrats  have  one  big 
factor  in  their  favor:  Labor  unions,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  geared  to  help  the 
Democratic  nominee.  The  AFL-CIO.  through 
Its  political  offshoot,  COPE  (Committee  on 
Political  Education),  puts  on  registration 
drives,  distributes  millions  of  pamphlets, 
works  to  get  out  the  vote  through  telephone 
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drives,  house-to-house  canvassing,  transport- 
ing voters  to  the  polls  and  by  other  means. 

Exactly  what  has  Congress  done  to  limit 
spending  by  presidential  candidates''  The  bill 
recently  approved  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  puts  some  limits  or,  campaign 
spending,  but  it  does  not  set  an  over-all  cell- 
ing. Before  the  conventions,  earh  presiden- 
tial candidate  may  spend  up  to  13.9  million 
dollars  on  advertising  (.-f  all  sorts  .\ftcr  the 
conventions,  each  presidential  ticket  is  limit- 
ed to  another  13.9  million  dollars  on  advertis- 
ing. There  is  an  escalator  c1bus°  tliat  allows 
for  an  increase  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  both  amount.';  becau.se  of  inflatun. 

Only  60  per  cent  of  the  prec-onventlon  and 
postconvemlon  advertising  fu.ids  can  be 
spent  on  radio  and  television  commercials. 
Neither  a  presidential  nor  a  vlce-pre,sidentlal 
candidate  may  spend  more  than  $50,000  of 
his  own  or  his  family's  money.  Aside  from 
these  restrictions,  and  those  on  adverti.sing, 
a  presidential  candidate  can  spend  all  he 
wants. 

Is  the  much-talked-about  youth  vote  ex- 
pected to  alfect  the  1972  election?  More  than 
25  million  people  aped  18  throvigh  24  will 
be  eligible  to  vote  this  year  in  their  first 
presidential  election.  Nearly  115  million 
youths  aged  18  to  20  were  recently  enfran- 
chised b-  the  26th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Many  of  these  young  people  will  not  take 
the  time  to  register  and  vote.  Even  so,  in 
sheer  numbers,  the  youth  vote  this  year 
is  almost  certain  to  be  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  a  very  close  race,  it  could  swing  the 
balance  in  some  States.  So  far,  many  more 
young  voters  are  registering  Democratic  than 
Republican. 

SHOWDOWN   ON   ELECTION   DAY 

How  many  people  usually  vote  in  a  pres- 
idential election?  In  1968,  more  than  31.- 
785.000  people  vot^d  for  Mr  Nixon  and  a  lit- 
tle more  than  31.275.000  for  Mr.  Humphrey 
Mr,  Wallace  received  9,906.000  votes,  and 
minor-party  nominees  were  given  245.000 
votes.  The  total  of  more  than  73  million  set 
an  all-time  record  Experts  say  that,  with 
millions  of  young  people  newiy  eligible,  the 
total  vote  this  vear  conid  go  beyond  80  mil- 
lion. 

The  turnout  of  voters  in  1968  amounted 
to  67,8  per  cent  of  the  votinp-aee  popula- 
tion of  116,535.000  at  that  time  In  that  year, 
the  proportion  of  young  people  voting — those 
up  to  age  25 — wa-s  le.ss  than  for  any  other 
age  group.  A  higher  percentage  of  men  voted 
than  women,  more  whites  than  nonwhltes. 
and  more  employed  people  than  unemployed. 

The  US  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  the 
voting-age  population  in  1972  is  139.642.000. 

If  a  party's  nominee  dies  between  conven- 
tion time  and  Enectio:i  Day.  how  is  he  re- 
placed? The  national  committee  of  his  party 
has  the  authority  to  select  a  new  presidential 
nominee. 

How  Is  Election  Day  established''  Federal 
law  places  it  on  the  Tuesday  immediately 
after  the  first  Monday  In  November,  in  the 
fourth  year  after  the  previous  election  of  a 
President.  This  year.  Election  Day  comes  on 
November  7 

And  is  the  FYesldent  actually  elected  on 
that  day?  No,  not  strictly  speaking.  Tlie 
presidential  electors,  popularly  known  as  the 
Electoral  College,  are  elected  that  day  How- 
ever, except  In  rare  cases.  It  Is  easy  to  trans- 
late the  nationwide  popular  vote  into  elec- 
toral votes.  Thus,  almost  always,  the  next 
President  is  known.  The  real  winners — the 
presidential  electors — are  ignored  !n  the 
news. 

ROLE  OF  ELECTORAL  COLLFCE 

What  role  do  the  presidential  electors 
play?  When  the  voters  go  to  the  pn'.lf  on 
Election  Day,  they  are  actually  voting  for 
the  electors,  who  later  meet  to  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President    For  Instance, 
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person  who  votes  for  the  Democratic 
nee  really  votes  for  the  electors  In  his 
who  are  selected  to  vote  later  for  the 
:ic  nominee.  If  a  person  wants  to 
for  the  Republican  candidate,  he  votes 
different  set  of  electors. 

States  list   only   the   names   of  the 
on  their  ballots  under  party  head- 
In  others,  the  names  of  the  presidential 
'Ice-presldentlal  nominees  together  with 
names   of   the   electors   are   listed.    But 
States  print  merely  the  names  of  the 
dentlal  and  vice-presldentlal  nominees 
tpelr  ballots, 

the  presidential  electors  vote  by  States? 

'  he  victorious  electors  In  one  State  vote 

he  presidential   nominee   who  captures 

most  popular  votes   In  that  State.  The 

;     are     not     divided     proportionately 

the  presidential  contenders  within  a 

It's    a    winner-take-all    proposition. 

there    Is    one    exception — Maine's 

electoral  votes  must  be  divided  this  way 

electoral  votes  go  to  the  Statewide  wln- 

the  other  two  to  whoever  wins  in  each 

State's  two  congressional  districts. 

the    past,    there    have    been    Instances 

States'  electoral  votes  have  been  split. 

hey  have  been  rare. 

President  Nixon  lose  the  1972  elec- 
even  If  he  draws  more  popular  votes  on 
efcnber    7    than    his    opponents?    Yes.    he 
win  more  popular  votes  and  yet  lose, 
is  becaiise  the  electors  vote  by  States. 
le    this    situation:    Mr.    Nixon    carries 
of  the  highly  populated  States  by  over- 
Ing  margins,  but  loses  other  populous 
by  narrow  margins.  It  then  would  be 
ale  for  him  to  win  more  popular  votes 
N  jvember  7  than  his  Democratic  opponent 
'  :  et  not  get  enough  electoral  votes  to  win. 
a  nominee  ever  won  more  popular  votes 
an   opponent  and   yet   lost   the  Presl- 
?  Yes.  In  1824  Andrew  Jackson  swhleved 
n  of  more  than  37.000  popular  votes 
John   Qulncy  Adsuns.   but   not   enough 
)ral  votes  to  gain  the  Presidency, 
1876  Samuel  J.  Tllden.  a  Democrat,  won 
xlmately    250,000    more    popular    votes 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  a  Republican.  A 
Isslon  of  eight  Republicans  and  seven 
crats    awarded    22    contested    electoral 
to  Mr.  Hayes  for  a  total  of  185  electoral 
to  Mr.  Tllden's  184.  Mr.  Hayes  became 
ent  by  a  margin  of  one  electoral  vote. 
1888  Grover  Cleveland,  a  Democrat,  drew 
than  90,000  more  popular  votes  than 
'T   Harrison,   a  Republican.   Yet  Mr. 
became  President  because  he  won  a 
of  the  electoral  votes. 
-s   interesting,   too,   that  several   Presl- 
have  be«n  elected  even  though  they  did 
"^  a  majority  of  the  total  popular  vote 
they  won   more   votes   than   their 
rs.  In  these  cases,  there  were  more 
two  nominees.  These  "minority"  Preal- 
Include    Abraham    Lincoln    In    1860, 
A.  Garfield  in  1880.  Grover  Cleveland 
and   1892,  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912 
916,   Harry  Truman   in    1948,   John  P. 
"y  in  1960.  and  Mr.  Nixon  in  1968.  But 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and 
he  Presidency, 
many  electoral  votes  will  It  take  to 
1972?  It  will  take  270.  which  is  a  bare 
ty  of  the  total  538  electoral  votes  of 
Eites  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
applies  to  electing  a  Vice  President, 
sn    and   where   do   the   electors   meet? 
year    the   electors   meet   on    December 
their  State  capitals.  The  EWstnct  of  Co- 
a   electors   me«t   In   Washington.   DC. 
elector  casts  one  vote  for  a  preslden- 
n^mlnee  and  one  vote  for  a  vlce-presi- 
nomlnee.    The   results   are   sent   by 
d  mall  to  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
the  Incumbent  Vice  President, 
an  elector  always  vote  for  the  presl- 
nomlnee  of  his   party?  No,   but  in 
every  case  he  does.  For  instance,  a 
1  llcan   elector   elected   on  November   7 
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is  personally  committed  to  vote  on  Decem- 
ber 18  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nee. Some  Sta^j  laws  even  require  that  an 
elector  vote  for  the  nominee  of  his  party. 
However,  if  he  does  not.  and  votes  for  the 
nominee  of  another  party,  his  ballot  must  be 
counted  as  he  actually  voted.  There  have 
been  rare  cases  where  electors  switched  their 
votes. 

How  are  electors  allotted  among  the 
States?  Each  State  gets  a  numJser  of  electors 
equal  to  Its  full  delegation  In  Congress — the 
number  of  its  members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  plus  two  Senators.  There  Is 
one  variation  of  this,  and  It  applies  this  year: 

When  a  presidential  electioi-.  comes  two 
years  after  a  census,  then  the  allotment  of 
presidential  electors  is  based  on  the  size  of 
the  State  delegations  in  the  new  Coneres.';  to 
be  elected  at  the  same  time  the  President 
is  elected.  For  instance,  as  a  result  of  re- 
apportionment of  congressional  districts 
based  on  the  1960  census.  38  Representa- 
tives have  been  representing  California  in 
the  House,  This  entitled  California  to  40  elec- 
toral votes — 38  men  in  the  House  plus  two 
Senators — in  the  1968  presidential  election. 
However,  because  of  population  growth  as 
measured  by  the  1970  census.  California  will 
be  entitled  to  43  seats  In  the  new  House  to 
be  elected  this  year  Thus.  45  presidential 
electors,  not  40.  will  cast  votes  next  Decem- 
ber 18  in  California 

Are  there  other  changes  in  congressional 
delegations  that  affect  the  electoral-vote 
count  this  year:"  Yes,  These  States  gam  one 
electoral  vote  each:  Arizona,  Colorado  and 
Texas.  Florida  gains  three.  The  following 
States  lose  one  electoral  vote  each:  Alabama. 
Iowa,  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Tennessee.  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  lose   two  electoral   votes  each. 

How  many  electors  does  each  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  get?  In  1972  the 
States  get  the  following  number  of  electors 
or  electoral  votes: 

Alabama 9 

Alaska 3 

Arizona g 

Arkansas g 

California 45 

Colorado 7 

Connecticut 8 

Delaware 3 

Florida    17 

Georgia '"_\  12 

Hawaii 4 

Idaho 4 

Illinois    26 

Indiana 13 

Iowa 8 

Kansas    7 

Kentucky  "~  9 

Louisiana   10 

Maine    .V...  4 

Maryland    jq 

Massachusetts 14 

Michigan    ' "  21 

Minnesota    jq 

Mississippi    "  7 

Missouri    "_'  j2 

Montana  ._ .......  4 

Nebraska    \  5 

Nevada    .'.....'..'.  3 

New  Hampshire "111  4 

New    Jersey 17 

New    Mexico 4 

New    York .....'  41 

North  Carolina ......'.'.  13 

North  Dakota .  _  3 

Ohio I-II.""!  25 

Oklahoma ~^'_  g 

Orgeon    "II-.I"!"  6 

Pennsylvswiia "  27 

Rhode    Island "11111111  4 

South  Carolina """I  g 

South  Dakota. ---III"""II  4 

Tennessee "SS".  10 

Texas ""  26 

Utah     ---V. ".".""""  4 

Vermont   ___"  3 
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Virginia    jg 

Washington  '"  g 

West  Virginia .......  e 

Wisconsin "  ^ 

Wyoming    "  o 

A  special  case  is  made  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  has  no  voting  delegation 
in  Congress.  It  receives  3. 

Can  a  President  and  a  Vice  President  come 
from  the  same  State?  Yes,  although  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  a  convention  would 
nominate  two  men  from  the  same  State. 
The  Constitution  says  that  the  presidential 
electors  of  a  State  can  vote  for  only  one 
man  when  both  presidential  and  vice-presl- 
dentlal nominees  come  from  their  State. 
They  cannot  vote  for  one  for  President  and 
the  other  for  Vice  President. 

To  pose  a  hypothetical  example,  assume 
both  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
nominees  are  from  Kentucky.  The  electors  of 
all  other  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
could  vote  for  both  candidates.  However,  the 
presidential  electors  of  Kentucky  could  vote 
for  only  one  of  the  two  men  because  both 
are  residents  of  Kentucky.  Presumably,  they 
would  vote  for  the  head  of  the  ticket, 'rather 
than  his  running  mate. 

However.  If  the  presidential  nominee  from 
Kentucky  won  by  a  decisive  margin  In  the 
Electoral  College,  he  probably  would  carry 
his  vice-presidential  nominee  Into  office 
without  Kentucky's  electoral  votes. 

What  happens  If  the  winner  of  the  popular 
vote  on  November  7  dies  before  the  Electoral 
College  meets  on  December  18?  Remember, 
a  President  Is  not  actually  elected  until  the 
electors  meet.  Also,  the  electors  are  tech- 
nically free  to  vote  for  whomever  they  wish. 
There  are  no  good  precedents  to  follow  in 
case  a  nominee  dies  during  this  period.  Many 
experts  say  that  apparently  the  national 
committee  of  the  deceased  nominee's  party 
would  attempt  to  provide  another  nominee. 
Where  are  the  electoral  votes  counted?  At 
1  p.m.  on  Jan.  6.  1973,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  meet  In  the  House  chamber. 
The  president  of  the  Senate,  who  Is  the 
Incumbent  Vice  President,  presides.  Certifi- 
cates showing  how  the  electors  voted  are 
opened  and  counted. 

How  Is  a  President  selected  If  no  nominee 
gets  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes?  The 
Constitution  requires  a  majority  of  the  full 
Electoral  College  for  election.  If  no  presi- 
dential nominee  gets  a  majority,  then  the 
decision  Is  turned  over  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, It  chooses  a  President  from 
among  the  three  men  with  the  most  electoral 
votes.  The  House  votes  by  State  delegation, 
with  each  delegation  casting  one  vote.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  delegation 
determines  how  the  State's  single  vote  will 
be  cast.  If  members  of  a  delegation  are 
evenly  divided,  then  that  State's  one  vote  is 
not  coiuited.  A  majority  of  all  the  States  is 
needed  for  election.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia's nonvoting  delegate  Is  not  entitled  to 
vote. 

Has  the  House  of  Representaatlves  ever  de- 
cided an  election?  Yes.  The  election  of  1800 
restilted  In  73  electoral  votes  each  for  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.  Jefferson  won  on 
the  36th  ballot  In  the  House.  The  election  of 
1824  gave  Andrew  Jackson  99  electoral  votes. 
John  Qulncy  Adams  84,  William  H.  Craw- 
ford 41,  and  Henry  Clay  37.  Since  no  one 
received  a  majority,  the  election  went  to  the 
House.  Adams  won  on  the  first  ballot. 

How  Is  a  Vice  President  chosen  If  no  nomi- 
nee wins  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes? 
In  that  case  the  Senate  selects  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident from  the  two  men  with  the  most  elec- 
toral votes.  Each  Senator  casts  one  vote,  and 
election  requires  a  majority  of  the  full  mem- 
bership. 

Could  a  third-party  nominee  this  year 
throw  the  presidential  contest  into  the  House 
of  Representatives?  It's  jxseslble.  but  not 
likely.  More  likely  Is  a  strategy  of  swinging 
the    balance    In    the    Electoral    College.    If 
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neither  the  Republican  nor  Democratic 
nominee  commands  the  needed  270  electoral 
votes  this  year  to  win  the  I>resldency,  a 
third-party  nominee  with  a  block  of  electoral 
votes  might  bargain  with  both  the  major- 
party  nominees  and  then  turn  his  electoral 
votes  over  to  the  nominee  who  more  nearly 
conforms  to  his  own  views,  giving  that  nomi- 
nee enough  votes  for  the  Presidency, 

What  happens  If  the  President-elect  dies 
after  the  Electoral  College  elects  him,  but 
before  he  takes  office?  The  Vice  President- 
elect becomes  President  when  the  new  term 
starts. 

What  happens  If  the  election  has  been 
thrown  Into  the  House  and  that  body  Is 
deadlocked  over  Its  choice  when  the  new 
term  starts?  The  Vice  President-elect  acts  as 
President  until  a  President  qualifies  for  of- 
fice. 

When  does  the  new  President  take  office? 
The  present  presidential  term  ends  at  noon 
on  Jan  20.  1973.  The  President-elect  starts 
functioning  as  President  the  second  he  Is 
sworn  in. 


Road  to  the  White  House 

CANOnjATE 

A  candidate  takes  two  main  paths  to  win 
delegate  votes  at  his  party's  national  nomi- 
nating convention — one  In  States  that  choose 
delegates  In  primaries,  the  other  In  States 
that  choose  delegates  In  party  conventions, 

PRIMARIES 

Voters  In  primary  States  choose  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  in  two  general 
ways — In  some  States,  by  electing  delegates 
directly:  in  others,  by  showing  a  preference 
for  a  presidential  candidate. 

LOCAL   CONVENTIONS 

Precinct  or  township  meetings  In  a  State 
choose  delegates  to  county  conventions, 
which  In  turn  elect  delegates  to  congressional 
district  and  State  conventions. 

DISTRICT  CONVENTIONS 

Conventions  of  congressional  districts  se- 
lect the  bulk  of  the  State's  delegates  to  the 
national  convention. 

STATE  CONVENTIONS 

A  State  convention  chooses  the  State's  re- 
maining delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. 

NATIONAL   CONVENTIONS 

Delegates  choose  the  nominees  of  each  ma- 
jor party — with  the  Democratic  Convention 
this  year  starting  July  10,  the  Republican, 
August  21. 

ELECTION   DAT 

Voters,  In  choosing  between  candidates, 
actually  pick  presidential  electors,  known  as 
the  Electoral  College — people  expected  to 
support  a  specific  candidate.  Election  Day 
this  year  is  November  7. 

ELECTORAL   COLLEGE 

Presidential  electors  meet  In  State  capitals 
on  December  18  to  cast  their  electoral  votes, 
to  be  officially  counted  In  Washington  on 
Jan.  6,  1973.  A  majority  of  electoral  votes — 
270  out  of  538 — is  needed  for  election  as 
President.  The  winner  will  be  sworn  In  on 
Jan.  20,  1973. 


CLAYTON  ACT  AMENDMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or   TENNXSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Introduce  a  bill  opposing  monopoly,  pro- 
hibiting sales  of  goods  below  cost  for  the 
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purpose  of  destrojdng  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor. 

While  it  is  true  that  unfair  pricing  leg- 
islation already  exists  in  the  form  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
this  bill  is  imique  in  its  allowance  of 
Clayton  Act  penalties  for  private-sector 
loss  compensation.  Such  penalties  could 
take  the  form  of  injunctive  relief  or 
monetary  damages. 

This  measure  would  help  protect  small, 
independent  businesses  in  industries 
where  too  often,  predatory  pricing  is  a 
way  of  life.  It  would  allow  businessmen 
injured  by  unfair  pricing — and  in  Nash- 
ville, those  especially  hurt  are  independ- 
ent bakeries  and  dairies — to  sue  indus- 
trial cutthroats.  It  would  open  a  path  for 
recouping  of  some,  if  not  all,  imdercut 
losses.  It  would  encourage  the  voluntary 
halt  of  this  unscrupulous  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  today  only  one- 
tenth  as  many  independent  bakeries  and 
dairies  as  there  were  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  I  believe  unfair  pricing  has  been 
a  primary  cause  of  this  shrinkage  in  pro- 
ducer numbers. 

And  I  believe  this  legislation — applied 
in  every  industry— would  be  a  most  ef- 
fective means  of  reversing  what  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  most  of  my  colleagues, 
has  been  a  most  unwholesome  and  com- 
petition compromising  trend. 


FLORIDA  YOUTH  PRIMARY 
CONVENTION 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speiiker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived some  materials  describing  a 
unique  imdertaking  by  the  high  school 
youth  of  Florida  which  I  find  highly 
commendable. 

Student  representatives  from  500  high 
schools  throughout  Florida  will  partici- 
pate in  a  Florida  Youth  Primary  Con- 
vention and  vote.  The  purpose  of  this 
primary  is  to  give  the  young  citizens  of 
Florida  a  firsthand  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  candidates  running  in  the  Flor- 
ida presidential  primary,  to  hear  the 
candidates'  views  on  the  major  issues  and 
to  pose  questions  of  concern  to  the  can- 
didates. Almost  all  of  the  candidates  for 
President  of  both  political  parties  will 
address  the  convention  and  respond  to 
questions  from  the  delegates.  After  the 
candidates  have  appeared,  ballots  will  be 
cast,  and  a  winner  from  each  party  will 
be  announced. 

This  f'onvention  is  scheduled  for  March 
10  and  11  at  the  North  Miami  Beach 
Senior  High  School.  The  program  is  be- 
ing sponsored  by  "Teen's  Voice:  Students 
Interested  and  Active  in  Government."  a 
nonpartisan  group  of  students  interested 
and  concerned  in  public  affairs. 

While  I  am  not  a  candidate  in  the  Flor- 
ida primary  and  will  not  be  attending 
this  convention,  I  heartily  applaud  the 
efforts  of  these  young  people  to  involve 
themselves  in  the  important  political  ac- 
tivities of  the  Nation.  They  are  making 
every  effort  possible  to  inform  themselves 
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on  the  many  issues  and  randidates  in- 
volved in  this  year's  presidential  cam- 
paign. The  youth  of  Florida  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  they  truly  deserve  the 
responsibility  and  trust  that  Congress 
belatedly  bestowed  upon  them  m  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18. 

I  have  long  supported  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  for  I  knew  that  when  given  the 
opportunity  our  young  citizens  would 
react  responsibly.  My  faith  in  the  ability 
and  maturity  of  our  teenage  citizens  has 
been  amply  rewarded  by  the  efforts  of 
these  young  people  in  Florida. 

To  those  who  opposed  and  feared  the 
enfranchisement  of  our  younger  citizens, 
I  would  suggest  that  they  study  the 
amazing  response  and  interest  that  the 
high  school  students  of  Florida  have  dis- 
played. Their  response  and  mterest  in  the 
important  political  affaii's  of  our  Nation 
is  little  short  of  amazing.  They  have  a 
keen  desire  to  be  informed,  knowledge- 
able citizens.  I  would  sugge.st  that  these 
students  might  well  be  more  informed 
and  aware  of  the  vital  issues  facing  our 
country  than  a  great  many  people  who 
already  have  the  right  to  vote. 

The  great  amount  of  effort  expended 
on  this  undertaking  by  the  Teen's  Voice 
organizers  and  the  attendmg  delegates  is 
to  be  hearily  applauded,  for  they  have  set 
a  high  standard  for  nil  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  is  the 
largest  effort  of  its  type  in  the  Nation, 
But  while  this  may  be  the  most  compre- 
hensive youth  group  effort,  it  is  merely 
indicative  of  the  activities  and  interest 
being  displayed  around  the  Nation  by  our 
youth. 

I  certainly  wish  the  very  best  to  the.'^e 
students  who  have  displayed  so  much 
maturity  and  invested  so  much  effort  to 
make  this  statewide  Florida  Youth  Pri- 
mar>'  such  a  magnificent  project.  I  know 
that  the  convention  and  primary  will  be 
an  outstanding,  imqualified  success. 


BUSING:  THE  BIG  FREEDOM  ISSUE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  despite  tlie 
attempts  of  several  Presidential  aspirants 
to  sweep  the  busmg  furor  under  the  rug 
by  stressing  that  quality  education,  not 
busing,  is  the  question  of  paramotmt  im- 
portance, forced  busing  continues  as  the 
No.  1  freedom  issue. 

The  contention  that  quality  education 
can  take  place  only  within  a  setting 
where  there  is  a  mixture  of  white  smd 
black  students  by  percentages  determuied 
by  the  whim  of  a  Federal  judge  or  an 
imelected  HEW  bureaucrat  is  without 
proof  of  improving  anything.  To  the  con- 
trar>',  education  and  the  children  suffer 

Forced  busing  to  achieve  integration  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  is  being  pursued 
to  set  the  stage  for  neighborhood  and 
housing  integration,  to  destroy  ethnic 
cultures,  to  promote  mongrelization,  and 
to  condition  parents  by  a  gradual  process 
of  total  surrender  of  their  children  as 
wards  of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
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conditions  are  necessar>'  for  the  con- 
troll  !d  society  being  forced  upon  the 
Ame  -lean  people  by  the  social  planners. 

Al  Americans  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  view — 
the  iittempt  to  forcefully  integrate  this 
country's  schools  is  a  tragic,  costly  fail- 
ure. 

A  recent  article  on  buying  as  the  big 
issue  points  out  the  widespread  nation- 
wide opposition  to  forced  busing.  I  insert 
the  I  lews  article  and  an  editorial  on  the 
"Un- Neighborhood  School"  at  this  point: 

(Piom  The  Evening  Star.  March  7.  1972! 

Brsrro:    The   Big   Isst-e,   3 — New   Problems 

Arise 

(By  John  Maihews) 

Poi.tlac.  Mich,  and  Pasadena.  Calif,  are 
1.965  miles;  apart  by  air  and  are  widely  dif- 
feren  :  In  history  and  local  tradition,  yet  both 
are  njw  experiencing  the  painful  wrench  of 
comp  e;e.  court-ordered  desegregation  and 
busing. 

Bejond  that  initial  trauma,  bjth  cities  are 
begin :;i:;g  to  face  a  new  generation  of  prob- 
lems, pushed  to  the  surface  by  desegregation 
and  Musing,  which  could  be  shared  In  the 
futur;  by  many  communities  in  the  North 
and  t  le  South 

Par  tlac  is  a  gray  industrial  cUy  25  miles 
north  of  Detroit,  the  blue  collar  home  of 
Gene  al  Motors'  huge  Pcntlac  Motor  Division 
and  l-s  GM  Truck  &  Coach  Division.  It  was 
the  s(  ene  Aug.  30  of  the  dramatic  Srebomt- 
m.:  ( f  empty  school  buses  and  of  angry, 
changing,  bus-blocking  pickets  when  schools 
opened  under  a  systemwlde  school  busing 
plan,  the  result  of  a  federal  court's  desegre- 
gation order. 

Pasadena  is  the  smog-shrouded,  palm- 
studdJd.  established  Los  Angeles  bedroom 
suburb,  proud  p-ssessor  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Jet  Propulsion 
Labor  itory,  and  home  also  of  a  substantial 
black  and  Chlcano  population,  some  the 
grand  :hiidren  of  the  servants  of  the  rich.  It 
was  tiie  first  large.  non-Southern  city  to  fully 
deseg  egate  Its  schools  under  a  federal  court 
order    begii;ning  in  September  1970. 

Las.  Friday  at  8:45  a.m..  Dr.  Dana  Whtt- 
nier,  Pontiac's  gray-haired  school  superln- 
tende  it,  was  telling  a  reporter  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  city  schools  was  relatively  calm 
and  le  was  hopeful  it  would  remain  that 
way,  ;  suddenly,  the  "hot  line"  phone  on  his 
desk  -ang.  He  picked  It  up.  "You've  get  a 
Eit-in  at  Lincoln.  Don?"  he  asked  "How  manv 
kids''  W'here  are  they?  Oh,  outside  the  office. 
Well  «nd  some  help  right  away," 

Tmriedlately  the  cool  professional  swung 
Into  action.  He  summoned  to  his  office  some 
experienced  troubleshooting  aides  to  dis- 
patch to  Lincoln  Junior  High  School,  which 
Is  several  blocks  from  the  school  dep.^rt- 
ment'  t  service  building  on  North  Saginaw 
where  the  buses  were  bombed  last  August. 

"Who's  Involved — black  or  whites?"  an  aide 
aiked  as  he  reached  for  his  coat.  'When  he 
was  tcld  both  races,  he  answered,  "Good,  that 
might  be  a  healthy  thing." 

Ai.c   a  healthy  thing  it  seemied  to  be 

Th«r=,  sitting  In  Lincoln's  auditorium. 
were  he  white  sons  and  daughters  of  Pon- 
tlac  Motcr  factory  workers,  many  orlgU.allv 
from  .^ppalachla,  who  walk  to  school:  and 
black  kids,  who  are  bused  In  from  south- 
west I'ontiac  below  Orchard  Lake  Road;  and 
mlddl;-class  whites  who  live  In  the  com- 
fcrtatle  Indian  Hills  area  north  of  Orchard 
Lake,  where  official  street  signs  pointing 
towar  Is  the  blacks"  side  of  the  street  pro- 
claim "Criminals  Beware,  Neighborhood 
Watcl  ed  By  Area  Citizens." 

All  those  14-,  15-  and  16-year-olds — black 
kids,  white  kids,  rich  and  poor  kids — were 
no  lo  iger  fighting  each  other  as  they  had 
back  In  September  when  buses  carrying 
black'    had    to   so   through    lines   of   white 
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pickets  shouting  "Nigger  Go  Home,"  and 
the  buses  carrying  whites  were  branded 
"Nigger  Lovers." 

Those  Lincoln  students  were  now  getting 
together  to  protest,  as  they  put  it,  "the  lousy 
food  they  throw  at  us  here,"  and  what  they 
consider  overly  tight  discipline.  "They  won't 
let  us  go  to  the  John  during  the  class,  they're 
so  uptight,"  said  one  teen-ager,  clad  In  work 
boots  and  dungarees. 

Just  a  week  ago,  another  gray-haired 
school  superintendent,  Pasadena's  Dr.  Ralph 
■W,  Hornbeck.  also  had  a  problem  with  a 
Lincoln  School,  this  time  an  elementary 
school  In  the  California  clty. 

At  a  public  hearing  in  Pasadena  last  Tues- 
day. Hornbeck  had  to  face  an  angry  audi- 
ence of  blacks  from  the  Lh-coln  School 
neighborho<-d  in  the  western  s.^ction  of  the 
city  and  whites  from  Southeast  Pasadena. 
Hor:;teck  had  recommended  to  his  school 
board  that  It  close  Lincoln  to  save  money 
ai.d  r'-,  maintain  the  racial  balance  required 
by  the  courts. 

Before  de.segre^atlon  In  Pasadena  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  Lincoln  was  a  virtually  all- 
black  school  in  a  rtmdown  black  neighbor- 
hood where  the  story  has  It  the  sixth  graders 
us?d  to  get  an  arithmetic  lesson  by  count- 
ing the  human  traffic  in  and  out  of  some 
houses  of  dubious  repute  across  'West  Pe- 
oria Street  from  the  school. 

Since  desegregation  in  September  1970, 
Lincoln  has  been  an  Integrated  school  with 
white  students  In  the  4th,  5th  and  6th 
grades  bused  6'^  miles  across  town  from  the 
white  Southeast.  The  blacks  in  kinder- 
garten through  third  grade  ride  buses  20 
minutes  In  the  other  direction  to  attend 
school  In  the  white  neighborhood. 

The  school  board  of  the  Pasadena  Unified 
School  District — five  members:  the  board 
president,  a  Chlnese-.A.merlcan;  a  blackman; 
an  Italian-American  and  two  "Anglo-Cau- 
casian" women — heard  speaker  last  week  op- 
pose the  closing  of  Lincoln. 

Blacks  objected  vehemently  to  their  chO- 
dreu  having  to  give  up  the  benefits  of  at- 
tending a  neighborhood  school  for  at  least 
three  of  their  seven  years  of  elementary 
schooling.  Whites  wanted  the  non-neigh- 
borhood school  for  them  kept  open,  because 
If  thflr  children  had  to  be  ijiised.  they  said. 
at  least  they  shouldn't  be  switching  schools 
every  year  ard  they  particularly  shouldn't 
be  leaving  a  school  where  everyone  seemed 
to  have  confidence  in  t!ie  starf. 

In  an  emotion-choked  voice,  Hornbeck 
stunned  the  audience  by  announcing  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind  and  was  now  ask- 
ing the  school  board  to  keep  Lincoln  open. 
The  board  ratified  his  change  of  heart  on  a 
4-1  vote  which  some  thought  was  a  surrender 
to  community  pressure. 

Black  and  white  parents,  teachers  and 
some  students  stood  and  cheered  lustily,  and 
the  school  board  went  back  to  trying  to  find 
other  ways  to  save  monev  and  avoid  a  .$1.8 
million  deficit.  On  some  future  agenda,  the 
board  also  would  have  to  confront  the  issue 
of  how  to  keep  a  racial  balance  at  schools 
like  Lincoln,  a  problem  caused  by  the  3  per- 
cent rate  at  which  whites  are  leaving  the 
school  system  for  all-white  communities 
around  Pasadena. 

The  student  sit-in  in  Pontiac  and  the 
Pasadena  school  board's  decision  are  In  a 
sense  symbolic  illustrations  of  a  whole  new 
array  of  real  problems  school  districts  are 
facing  now  in  the  war  of  the  initial  trauma 
of   desegregation. 

Many  of  these  "second  generation"  prob- 
lems exist  regardless  of  the  fact  of  desegrega- 
tion, although  they  definitely  are  pushed  to 
the  surface  because  of  it. 

The  second  generation  problems  go  to  the 
heart  of  basic  educational  questions  such  as 
these : 

How  can  the  nation's  public  schools  gtiar- 
antee  equal  educational  opportunity,  not 
only  to  low-income,  low-achieving  students 
In  an  Integrated  setting  resulting  from  bus- 
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Ing,  but  also  to  average  and  above-average 
middle-class  students? 

Are  the  schools  really  committed  for  the 
first  time  historically  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  the  Junior  highs  to  mixing 
children  by  race,  but  perhaps  even  more 
significantly  to  mixing  children  of  differing 
social  classes  and  economic  backgrounds? 

Will  teachers  and  school  administrators, 
accustomed  to  teaching  only  white  students 
or  black  or  the  poor  or  the  affluent,  learn 
rapidly  how  to  deal  with  schools  and  class- 
rooms with  a  truly  democratic  racial  and 
economic  mix? 

Will  middle-Income  parents — black  and 
white — stick  with  the  schools  and  wait  until 
the  needed  money  and  expertise  arrive  to 
bring  off  successfully  racial  and  class  Inte- 
gration? 

Or.  will  an  Irritated  and  angry  public  in- 
tentionally starve  city  schools  and  accele- 
rate the  phenomenon  of  white  flight  to  the 
suburbs? 

As  Pasadena's  Hornbeck  said  last  week  a 
few  hours  before  he  faced  that  angry  audi- 
ence of  Lincoln  parents: 

"My  prime  interest  in  Integration  Is  educa- 
tional, rather  than  sociological.  Integration 
here  in  Pasadena  has  shaken  us  out  of  our 
ruts  and  forced  us  to  think  about  what  we 
are  doing  as  educators." 

Only  a  few  minutes  before  he  received 
that  hot  line"  call  about  the  student  sit-in, 
Pontiac's  Whltmer  had  a  similar  thought: 

"Progress  in  education  seems  to  occur 
only  when  people  are  forced  to  change. 
Maybe  we  will  look  back  In  a  few  years,  and 
we  may  be  able  to  say  that  the  changes  tak- 
ing place  today  made  us  change  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  kids.  But  the  Jury  is  still  out 
on  that  one." 

That  sit-in  at  Pontiac's  Lincoln  Junior 
High  School  was  not  a  racial  Incident,  every- 
body seemed  to  agree.  "It's  whites  and  blacks 
against  teachers,"  said  a  girl  with  an  Afro. 
The  sit-in  was  an  instant  replay  of  that 
surge  of  student  disaffection  with  schools 
that  has  occurred  thotisands  of  times  before 
In  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  across  the 
nation. 

No  one  was  hurt  during  the  sit-in.  A  fire 
extinguisher  was  deliberately  squirted  or  ac- 
cidentally knocked  off  the  wall  and  trash  lit- 
tered the  hallways. 

Some  students  were  serious  about  discuss- 
ing the  Issues  with  the  trouble-shooters  sent 
from  the  school  administration  building. 
But  most  students  took  off  for  a  nearby 
hamburger  carryout,  and  school  officials  shut 
down  the  school  around  noon. 

It  was  the  first  early  school  closing  in 
Pontiac  this  year,  said  John  F,  Perdue,  di- 
rector of  school  community  and  human  rela- 
tions, compared  with  countless  other  clos- 
ings because  of  racial  Incidents  during  the 
half  dozen  years  before  desegregation. 

What  was  surprising  to  an  outside  visitor 
was  not  that  Lincoln  had  a  sit-in,  but  that  it 
had  not  happened  sooner  and  had  not  been 
more  serious.  If  any  school  anywhere  has  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  often  meat-ax  ap- 
proach of  instant  school  desegregation,  it 
has  been  Pontiac's  Lincoln  Junior  High 
School. 

Lincoln,  the  city's  five  other  Junior  highs, 
Us  two  senior  high  schools  and  Us  27  ele- 
mentary schools  had  to  desegregate  last  Sep- 
tember because  U.S.  District  Judge  Damon 
Keith  ruled  that  the  school  district  for  15 
years  had  followed  a  "purposeful  pattern  of 
racial  discrimination"  in  locating  schools 
and  drawing  attendance  zones. 

Last  May,  the  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  sustained  Keith's  decision,  and,  in 
October,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  let  it  stand. 

As  in  most  desegregation  cases.  Keith  did 
not  draw  up  a  busing  plan  hut  directed  the 
school  board  to  propose  a  desegregation 
plan,  which  obviously  would  Include  more 
busing. 

The  board  decided  to  have  no  more  than 
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40  percent  minority  students  in  any  school 
and  no  less  than  20  percent.  As  of  last  Octo- 
ber when  the  count  was  taken,  Pontiac 
schools  had  21.286  students:  57.7  percent 
white,  37.3  percent  black  and  5  percent  with 
Spanish  surnames. 

The  Intricate  plan  devised  by  school  ad- 
ministrators required  the  busing  of  about 
8,700  students,  some  5,500  more  than  the 
previous  year,  for  trips  averaging  about  20 
minutes  one-way.  The  busing  costs  around 
$700,000  from  a  total  school  budget  of  nearly 
$22  million. 

On  the  elementary  level,  the  desegregation 
plan  shuffled  students  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
neighborhood  school  segregation  which  In- 
cluded six  schools  last  year  with  black  en- 
rollments of  90  percent  or  more  and  11 
schools  with  90  percent  or  more  white  en- 
rollments. 

Now,  most  elementary  schools  are  around 
60  percent  white  and  40  percent  black,  with 
the  exception  of  two  schools  where  whites 
and  Spanish-Americans  add  up  to  a  bare  50 
percent. 

Elementary  schools  are  paired.  In  each  pair, 
one  school  houses  1st  through  3rd  or  4th 
grade  and  the  other  school  4th  or  5th  through 
6th  grade.  Kindergarten  pupils  still  walk  to 
what  used  to  be  their  neighborhood  schools. 
As  a  result,  all  children  go  to  a  neighborhood 
school  for  three  or  four  years  of  their  first 
seven  In  school. 

Boundary  changes  took  care  of  Pontiac's 
two  senior  high  schools,  which  were  fairly 
well  desegregated  previously.  The  real  crunch 
came  at  the  Junior  high  level.  On  each  side 
of  the  city,  the  three  junior  highs  which  pre- 
viously each  enrolled  grades  7  through  9  were 
made  single-grade  schools,  meaning  students 
would  go  to  a  different  Junior  high  3  years 
in  a  row. 

In  fact,  a  child  attending  Pontiac  schools 
for  a  full  career  of  13  years — kindergarten 
through  the  12th  grade — can  now  expect  to 
go  to  at  last  six  different  schools.  In  the  past, 
the  normal  was  three  schools. 

For  Lincoln,  designated  a  9th-grade  school, 
it  meant  that  two-thirds  of  its  students 
were  new  to  the  school,  and  virtually  all  the 
newcomers  resented  not  being  able  to  gradu- 
ate from  their  old  schools  after  spending  two 
years  there.  Many  of  the  students  had  never 
been  exposed  to  students  of  different  races 
or  class  and  economic  groups. 

Half  of  Lincoln's  teachers  were  new  also, 
many  shifted  there  to  effect  racial  balance  of 
faculty  ordered  by  the  court.  If  that  were  not 
bad  enough,  the  school  also  has  had  to  oper- 
ate on  a  5-hour  day  Instead  of  the  former 
6-hour  day,  with  two  Instead  of  four  coun- 
selors and  with  much  less  in  the  way  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  all  because  of  the 
school  district's  multi-million  dollar  finan- 
cial crisis. 

But.  as  Donald  DeVoe,  the  Lincoln  prin- 
cipal said,  "The  straw  that  broke  our  back" 
was  the  anti-busing  demonstrations  that 
lasted  Intensely  for  two  days  and  then  the 
boycott  by  parents  of  up  to  200  white  stu- 
dents that  went  on  for  weeks.  "We  really 
haven't  yet  recovered  from  It  all,"  DeVoe 
said. 

Confronted  with  a  host  of  not  strictly  edu- 
cational problems,  Lincoln  has  been  groping 
Its  way  trying  to  deal  with  Its  new  educa- 
tional problems  of  race  and  class  mixture. 

In  most  classrooms,  students  reflect  the 
school's  racial  percentages.  Ability  grouping 
is  used  for  mathematics  classes  only.  Special 
programs  deal  with  the  reading  deficlenclea 
of  old  and  new  students  at  the  schools. 

Both  students  and  teachers  say  the  higher 
achieving  students,  most  of  whom  went  for- 
merly to  the  well-integrated  Washington 
Junior  High,  suffer  the  most.  It's  like  a  re- 
view of  the  8th  grade,"  said  one  student  who 
says  he  cannot  get  the  type  of  advanced 
course  at  Lincoln  that  Washington  offered  to 
9th  grade  students  last  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  cause  for  concern  is  that  some 
elective  subjects  have  heavy  concentrations 
of  white  or  black  students.  "Whites,  for  ex- 
ample, favor  foreign  languages,  drafting  or 
band  and  blacks  tend  to  concentrate  in  phys- 
ical education  or  metal  shop. 

As  Pontiac's  Whltmer  summed  up  the  sit- 
uation : 

"Teachers  are  facing  a  disparity  of  educa- 
tional needs  In  their  classrooms  now  that  re- 
quires almost  a  superhuman  task.  They  have 
to  learn  to  deal  with  that,  but  parents  on 
the  other  hand  are  saying,  'We  don't  want  you 
to  learn  now  to  teach  at  my  child's  expense.' 
What  the  effect  will  be  on  quality  educa- 
tion; whether  we  can  really  meet  the  needs 
of  all  children;  whether  we  can  pull  it  off 
under  these  circumstances,  I  really  don't 
know.  It's  too  early  to  tell." 

That  public  hearing  last  week  in  Pasadena 
at  which  the  school  board  decided  to  keep 
the  Lincoln  Elementary  School  open  under- 
scored two  of  the  most  significant  problems 
tied  to  school  desegregation  and  busing: 
White  flight  from  the  cities  and  the  horren- 
dous financial  plight  of  urban  school  sys- 
tems. 

White  flight  has  become  the  new  watch- 
word of  desegregation.  In  a  sense,  it's  a  mis- 
nomer for  middle-class  flight,  since  both 
middle-class  blacks  and  whites  have  been 
leaving  the  cities  to  lower  income  blacks  and 
whites. 

Although  the  phenomenon  of  white  flight 
has  been  accelerated  with  Increased  desegre- 
gation and  busing,  the  exodus  began  long 
before  courts  started  dismantling  segregated 
school  systems. 

In  Pasadena,  for  example,  whites  (known 
as  "Anglo-Caucasians"  in  a  community  that 
also;  has  Chlcanos,  Orientals,  American 
Indians  and  other  groups)  were  leaving  the 
school  system  at  about  a  2  percent  rate  or 
1,000  students  a  year  before  U.S.  District 
Judge  Manuel  L.  Real  ordered  complete  de- 
segregation beginning  in  September  1970. 

The  rate,  however,  did  zoom  to  nearly  5 
percent  or  more  than  2,200  students  just  be- 
fore desegregating  and  cross-busing  of  whites 
and  blacks  began.  Last  year,  it  leveled  off 
to  Just  less  than  3  percent  or  1.800  students. 

In  1966,  PsLsadena  schools  were  65.6  per- 
cent white.  Last  October,  when  the  last  racial 
count  was  taken,  they  were  Just  50.3  percent 
white.  Over-all,  Pasadena  now  has  27.547 
students — 4,400  fewer  than  five  years  ago — 
but  it  has  7,100  fewer  whites,  2,100  more 
blacks,  800  more  "Spanish-surname"  .stu- 
dents, a  few  more  American  Indians,  about 
200  fewer  Orientals  and  fewer  "other  non- 
whites." 

Since  large-scale  busing  began  two  years 
ago,  about  4.000  white  students  have  left  the 
school  sjrstem  for  private  schools  or  public 
schools  In  the  white  suburban  ring  aroijnd 
Pasadena. 

In  Pontiac.  now  57.7  percent  white  and 
37.3  percent  black,  white  flight  has  been 
equally  dramatic.  Just  two  yeers  ago.  there 
were  about  7  percent  or  3,600  more  whites. 

"White  flight  is  raising  havoc  with  Pa.sa- 
dena's  desegregation  plan,  which  attempts 
to  maintain  a  racial  balance  In  every  .school. 
The  overchanglng  racial  percentage  means 
children  probably  will  be  swit<:hed  back  and 
forth  between  schools.  That  instability  fac- 
tor worries  school  offlclals  tremendously,  be- 
cause they  know  that  even  parents  who  are 
accepting  integration  worry  about  what 
constant  change  may  do  to  their  children 

When  Judge  Real  found  Pasadena  guilty  of 
deliberate  school  segregation  two  years  ago, 
he  did  not  order  a  speclflc  racial  balance.  He 
did  decree,  however,  that  no  school  should 
have  a  majority  of  any  minority  group.  In 
other  words,  whites  must  be  the  majority 
group  in  each  school,  although  a  combination 
of  blacks  and  Chlcanos,  for  example — could 
outnumber  the  whites. 

The  Pasadena  school  board  decided  not 
to  fight  the  court  as  the  Pontiac  school  board 
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did.  Instead,  the  Pasadena  board  directed 
Hornback  and  his  staff  to  develop  the  "Pasa- 
dena Plan"  for  complete  racial  desegregation 

About  12,500  of  the  school  system's  27.547 
students  are  bused  this  year,  compared  to 
only  a  few  thousand  before  desegregation 
Bus  trips  average  about  20  minutes  one- 
way, with  the  longest  35  minutes  The  cost 
is  more  than  $1  million  a  year  for  a  con- 
tracted service,  but  the  state  plck.s  up  all  but 
$348,487  of  the  cost. 

Schools  have  opening  and  closing  times 
that  results  In  staggered  scheduling  for  a 
family  with  children  of  different  age  levels. 
High  schools  begin  at  7:45  am  ,  kindergarten 
to  3rd  grade  at  8:30  am.,  the  4th  to  6th 
grades  at  9  am  and  the  junior  highs  at 
9:30  a.m. 

With  the  white  and  non-whlte  racial  bal- 
ance in  Pasadena  at  Ju^t  about  50-50.  school 
officials  are  having  a  devilish  time  trying  to 
hew  to  court  guidelines  Currently,  two  ele- 
mentary schools  have  black  majorities — not 
in  line  with  Reals  decree^and  in  only  six  of 
the  27  elementary  schools  do  whites  make 
up  50  percent  or  more  of  the  enrollments 

Lincoln  Elementary  Is  one  of  those  schools 
now  unbalanced  racially  Blacks  are  the  dom- 
inant group  with  44  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment. 

To  Henn-  Marcheschl.  the  one-man  minor- 
ity on  the  Pasadena  school  board  consist- 
ently opposed  to  busing,  white  fiight  is  the 
crucial  Is-sue.  Marcheschl.  who  failed  two 
years  ago  in  an  effort  to  oust  pro-busing 
board  members  in  a  recall  election  and  failed 
Just  last  week  to  expand  the  board  to  seven 
members,  deftly  uses  Integral lonlst  argu- 
ments against  the  Integratlontsts. 

He  points  out  that  Dr  Jr.mes  S.  Coleman 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  principal  au- 
thor of  the  massive  'Equality  of  Educa- 
tional Opportunity"  survey  In  1966  has 
pointed  to  40  percent  as  a  magic  number 
determining  the  success  or  failure  of  Inte- 
gration. 

If  a  student  body  Is  more  than  40  per- 
cent lower-income  students — which  In  many 
school  districts  like  P&sadcna  means  non- 
whlte  students — statistics  show  that  the 
minority  students  no  longer  make  academic 
gains.  The  reason.  Coleman  says,  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  middle-class  students  to  in- 
fluence the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the 
school  as  a  whole.  Likewise.  Coleman  adds, 
middle  class  students  In  a  .school  which  Is 
more  than  40  percent  lower-Income  may  suf- 
fer academically. 

Marcheschl  contends  that  Pasadena  has 
already  reached  the  point  of  diminishing 
educational  return  from  desegregation  and 
busing,  since  mast  of  Its  schools  are  more 
than  40  percent  non-middle-class. 

(In  Pontiac,  Mrs.  Irene  McCabe,  the  Joan 
of  Arc  of  the  anti-buslng  movement  who 
leads  NAG  (Na'ional  Action  Group)  from 
a  storefront  across  from  the  Pontiac  Motor 
Division,  takes  the  same  stance  "If  the  trend 
continues,"  she  said  last  week  In  an  inter- 
view. "Pontiac's  going  to  go  all  black.") 

Pasadena  Supt  Hornbeck  also  acknowl- 
edges that  white  flight  Is  a  crucial  problem 
that  can  be  arrested  only  by  convincing  peo- 
ple that  the  school  district  is  delivering 
quality  education  with  the  superior  staff  it 
still  attracts. 

He  feels  that  white  flight  is  nearly  under 
control — although  enrollment  figures  belle 
such  optimism — but.  he  Is  also  worried  that 
the  financial  blr.d  of  the  school  district  may 
make  it  Impossible  to  hold  back  the  flood- 
gates 

In  Pontiac.  Supt.  "Whltmer,  who  must  con- 
vince voters  on  April  24  to  tax  themselves 
more  to  support  the  sy8tem-"wlde  busing, 
takes  ft  grimmer  view  of  white  flight.  He 
thinks  that  only  the  merging  of  Pontiac  with 
the  largely  white  communities  aroimd  It 
will  stem  the  tide.  In  Detroit,  a  federal  Judge 
Is  expected  to  rule  soon  on  a  plan  to  merge 
city  schools  with  suburban  schools,  much  in 
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same  way  Richmond,  Va.,  schools  have 
•  ordered  combined  with  suburbs,  a  decl- 
now  under  appeal. 

.'s  Hornbeck  does  not  favor  merger 

with    his   all-white   suburbs,    like   San 

the  homeground  of  the  John  Birch 

.    He  Is  still  convinced  that  persuasion 

win  out  as  evidenced  by  a  new  Pasadena 

"■'"  ~  of  Commerce  leaflet  being  clrcu- 

to  new  residents. 

leaflet  cover  reads.  "Why  Your  Chll- 
Should  Attend  Pasadena  Schools."  In- 
It   lists   some   "unlo.ue   programs,"   In- 
ig  Individual  instruction,  career  educa- 
fewer  grade  levels  and  programs  for  the 
'    One   section,    headed   "All   This   and 
talks  of  "sound  eudcatlon  In  an  In- 
1  setting,"  adding: 
parents,  leave  the  driving  to  us.  Mothers 
't  run  a  taxi  service  here.  Free  trans- 
ion  Is  provided  for  students  who  live 
>nd  reasonable  walking  distances." 
"lac    postscript — In    the    early    1950s, 
contended  In  an  unsuccessful  lawsuit 
the  Mary  McCloud  Bethune  Elementary 
ol,    near   the   housing   projects   In    the 
;  hwest  section,  was  built  to  contain  them 
;he  wrong  side   of  the  railroad   tracks, 
'•'y  20  years  later,  a  federal  Judge  agreed 
the  black  conununlty  had  been  right. 
une  School,  which  had  two  whites  and 
Dlacks  last  year,  is  now  60  percent  white, 
portraits  of  Ralph  Bunche,  Booker  T. 
ngton  and  other  black  figuree  that  used 
^ng  In  the  hallways  have  been  put  away. 
statuette  of  "Mr.  Proud."  a  symbol  last 
of  black  racial  coiisclotisness.  Is  now  In 
vhlte  principal's  office. 
t  this  Is  good."  says  Mrs.  WUUe-Mae 
.  a  black  parent  who  works  as  a  volun- 
at  the  school.  "We  didn't  want  to  make 
Fhlte  children  feel  unwanted." 

na  postscript — At  Pasadena  High 
the  largest  secondary  school  In  Call- 
a  with  4.000-plus  students,  some  seniors 
sitting  In  a  grassy  quadrangle  last  week 
which  you  could  see  the  rugged  San 
el  Mountains  since  the  northeast  wind 
Jd  the  smog. 

s  apartheid  here  or  peaceful   coexlst- 
sald  Gary  Kohler.  "Look  at  the  cafe- 
It's  them  there  and  we  here.  I  used  to 
(  that  tall  guy  In  the  red  sweater,  but 
say  see  that  black  guy.  I  don't  know, 
It's  too  late  for  us.  I  hope  It  Isn't  for 
:  ounger  kids." 

you  walk  away.  Gary  says  after  you, 

a  happy  day." 

'ew  miles  away  at  Wlllard  Elementary 

)1 — virtually  all  white  two  years  ago  and 

more  than  50  percent  black  and  Chl- 

-Helen   Bennet^t,   a  5th   grade   teacher 

4-year  teaching  veteran,  has  written  a 

'    song   for    thoee    younger    kids    Gary 

mentioned.  The  lyrics  are  to  be  sung 

tune  of  McNamara's  Band: 
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ome  by  bus:  we  come  by  car;  we  even 
walk  along 
iinilard  School,  the  very  best:  the  place 
that  we  belong, 
that  we're  here,  let's  give  a  cheer-  it's 

Wlllard  all  the  way. 
school  belongs  to  ali  of  us,  so  you  will 
hear  us  say : 
Hlp-hlp-hooray    Hlp-hlp-hooray. 
Wlllard  is  the  school  for  us;  it's  Wlllard  all 
the  way." 

fPronJ  the  Government  Executive    OC^ober 

1971) 

The  Un-Neichborhood  School 

»few  York  City,  a  family  struggled  for 

clawing  Its  way  up  out  of  the  Harlem 

■     finally    scratched    together    enoueh 

to   buy   a   nice   home   in   Greenwich 

.   Then,   in   compliance   with   Federal 

Integration.  New  York  educators  In 

of  such  things  decided  their  daughtfr 

be  bused  to  school — back  in  Harlem. 
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In  Newport  News.  Va.,  a  black  welder  at 
the  Newport  News  shipyard,  father  of  three 
school  children,  got  a  promotion,  enabling 
him  to  buy  a  $30,000  home  in  a  pleasant 
residential  neighborhood  He  became  a  leader 
in  the  neighborhood  education  system,  ac- 
tive in  the  Parpnt-Teachers  Association. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  integration.  Health 
Education  &  Welfare  pressure  on  local  oH- 
cials  resulted.  In  effect,  m  his  three  school- 
age  children  being  bused  22  miles  to  the  far 
edge  of  the  city  to  school.  He  no  longer  shows 
any  interest  in  the  local  school  system. 

And.  of  course,  there's  the  well-piibllclzed 
case   of   the  Birmingham.   Ala,,   high  school 
girl  whose  mother  had  to  appeal  ali  the  way 
to    the    White    House    before    .-he    could    cet 
her  daughter  off  a  44-mile  round  trip  busing 
ride  and  back  into  the  high  school  just  (hree 
miles  from  home.  Mother's  point:    In  order 
to  catch   the   bus.   daughter  would   have   to 
drop  out  of  the  high  school   band,  give  up 
an  important  part  of  her  musical  ambition 
These  are  Just  bits  and  pieces  in  a  mount- 
ing pile  of  evidence  that  school  busing    as 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  at  l>est  a 
gross  and  often  grotesque  tool  for  arhieving 
racial  integration.  And  while  people  in  hi^rh 
places    Indulge    in    simplistic,    high    Cown 
rhetoric    over    the    merits    of    racial    busing 
it  is  children  and  not  adults  who  are  paving 
the  real  and  quite  probably  horrendous  price 
of  it.  And  the  real  sarcasm  of  it  is  that  m 
addition  to  fouling  up  maturing  vouth's  Im- 
pressionistic years,  the  whole  e.vercisp  seems 
CO  be  having  little  effect  on  how  well  people 
of  one  skin  color  do  or  do  not  like  people 
of  another. 

We  think  It  is  all  probably  the  best  ex- 
ample walking  around  of  the  thesis,  to  para- 
phrase Thomas  Jefferson,  that  Government 
governs  best  which  governs  locallv.  As  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  .Assistant  Sec- 
retary Floyd  H.  Hyde  contended  recenUy: 

"The  purpose  of  Government  is  to  "serve 
and  to  be  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  people.  But,  let  me  ask.  is  our  system 
of  Government  really  responding  ar.a  func- 
tioning as  it  should?  I  contend  it  is  not." 

In  pointing  out  that  For  the  past  40 
years,  there  has  been  an  ever-Increasing 
centralization  of  power  in  Washington,  away 
from  state  and  local  government — and  away 
from  the  people,"  he  leveled  his  key  indict- 
ment- 

•Federal  legislation  and  administrative 
policies  have  frequently  undercut  the  role 
and  authority  of  the  mayor  and  locally 
elected  officials  and  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  act  effectively." 

Though  Hyde  was  emphasizing,  when  he 
spoke,  the  basic  problems  of  urban  decay 
and  the  merits  of  no-strings  revenue  sharing 
as  proposed  by  President  Nixon,  he  could 
Just  as  easily,  in  a  human  societal  sense,  have 
been  talking  about  racial  busing  and  what 
giant  strides  it  Is  taking  toward  creation  of 
the  un-nelghborhood  school. 

It  doesn't  take  much  of  a  sociological  edu- 
cation to  figure  out  that,  where  the  building 
blocks  of  this  Nation's  greatness  were  once 
its  rural  communities,  they  are  today—or 
ought  to  be — that  Increasingly  vast  collec- 
tion of  contiguous  urban  neighborhoods. 
Thus,  a  logical  game  plan  says,  any  govern- 
ment program  Justified  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  (and.  basically  what 
other  Justification  Is  there?)  ought  first  and 
foremost  to  impact  on  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  community  To  the  extent  that 
government  officials,  especially  those  high 
up  the  bureaucratic  ladder,  fail  to  heed  that 
truism,  they  become,  in  3ffect.  their  own 
worst  enemies:  because  callous,  insensitive 
government  behavior  simply  provokes  the 
kind  of  thing  government  can  111  afford: 
angry  public  opposition. 

C.  W.  BORKLUND. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  STAMFORD 
COMMISSION  ON  AGING 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECnCtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privUege  to  participate  this  past  Mon- 
day in  the  Stamford  Commission  on  Ag- 
ing's "Report  to  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  on  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging."  This  was  a  sell- 
out affair,  indicative  of  the  prominent 
role  the  Stamford  Commission  on  Aging 
plays  in  the  lives  of  the  senior  citizens 
of  my  district. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing work  of  the  Stamford  Commis- 
sion on  Aging.  Along  with  cooperating 
senior  citizen  clubs,  the  commission  gives 
purpose  and  meaning  to  the  lives  of 
Stamford  area  senior  residents. 

You  name  it  and  Stamford  area  senior 
citizens  have  it:  meals-on-wheels   dial- 
a-nde  service,  low-cost  lunch  programs 
visitmg  nurses,  sessions  to  discuss  the 
physical  and  emotional  problems  of  the 
elderly.  Classes  are  held  at  the  Quintard 
Center.  Stamford's  full-time  facility  for 
senior  citizens,  in  almost  every  possible 
area  of  interest  ranging  from  beginning 
Spanish    to    bowling,    physical    fitness 
bndge,  movies,  and  dancing.  In  addition 
informative  and  education  talks  are  pro- 
vided on  topics  of  interest  and  concern- 
consumer  protection,  medicare,  diseases 
and  current  events,  to  name  but  a  few 
As  you  can  see.  Stamford  takes  care  of 
Its  older  citizens  and  makes  their  old 
age  a  time  of  pride  and  fulfUlment  not 
one  of  isolation  and  withdrawal 

I  salute  the  Stamford  Commission  on 
Aging,  its  chairman,  Dr.  Bernard  Fried- 
man; its  director,  Mrs.  Dolores  Russell- 
and  the  other  commission  members:  Rev. 
Cyril  Peters,  Mrs.  Freda  Brown,  Mrs  Effie 
Massie.  Mr.  Andrew  Robustelli,  Dr  Neil 
Klein,  Rev.  Paul  DuBois  and  Mrs.  Alex 
McDonald. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  other  area  organi- 
zations which  help  give  meaning  to  the 
lives  of  our  senior  citizens  and  which  as- 
sisted in  making  Monday's  meeting  such 
a  great  success:  Members  of  Quintard 
Center  and  its  able  staff;  Friendly  Circle 
Glenbrook  Senior  Club,  Meals-on-Wheels 
Volunteers  of  Stamford-Darien  Older 
Bolsters,  Senior  Information  and  Re- 
ferral Service,  and  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  receive  an 
overview  of  the  structure,  work  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Stamford  Commission  on 
Aging.  I  hereby  submit  to  the  Record 
their  first  ann-ual  report: 

The   Stamford    Commission   on    Aging, 
Annual  Rkport  1970-71 
the  beginning 
The  Stamford  Commission  on  Aging,  an 
official  arm  of  the  city  government,  is  a  nine- 
man    group    of    citizens    appointed    by    the 
mayor  to  be  concerned  with  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  city's  10,000  older  citizens  .  .  . 
to  meet  the  needs  of  active  and  able  retirees 
who  seek  meaningful  activity  in  their  leisure 


...  to  ease  the  burdens  of  those  who  are  ill. 
lonely,  or  in  need  .  .  .  and  to  bring  the 
talents  and  experience  of  older  persons  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  community  life. 

To  cope  with  these  diverse  problems,  the 
commission  set  up  an  office  in  February,  1970, 
staffed  with  professionals  who,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  city's  government  and  social 
agencies,  business,  civic,  and  religious  groups. 
plan  for  solutions  through  new  community 
services. 

1970-71:     THE    FIRST    FULL    YEAR 

The  past  year,  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion for  the  Commission  on  Aging,  has  been 
one  of  satisfying  achievement,  as  the  hopes 
and  plans  of  the  Commission's  early  months 
grew  into  the  first  concrete  programs  speclfl- 
cally  aimed  to  serve  the  city's  older  popula- 
tion. 

With  a  minimum  budget  and  staff  to  work 
with,  the  Commission  has  successfully 
sought  outside  aid  and  cooperation  to  make 
possible  several  major  steps  forward  In  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  elderly.  These  Included 
the  establishment  of  a  multipurpose  center 
for  older  persons,  a  food  delivery  service  for 
the  homebound,  a  new  transportation  serv- 
ice, and  a  low-cost  lunch  program  operating 
In  Cloonan  Junior  High  School. 

QUINTARD   CENTER 

The  most  significant  single  development 
this  year  was  the  opening  in  November  of 
1970  of  Quintard  Center,  the  city's  first  full 
time  facility  planned  exclusively  for  the  old- 
er citizen.  Funded  through  a  $24,000  grant 
from  the  Connecticut  Department  on  Aging 
and  the  Federal  Administration  on  Aging 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Quintard 
Is  providing  a  free  regular  program  of  edu- 
cation, recreation,  health  and  guidance 
services  which  have  attracted  some  400  en- 
rolled members  In  only  seven  months  of 
operation.  Scores  of  others  have  partici- 
pated In  individual  activities,  with  an  esti- 
mated 1.500  persons  having  been  served  by 
one  or  more  Center  programs  this  year.  The 
Center  Is  located  on  the  main  floor  of  Quin- 
tard Manor,  a  low-Income  residence  for  the 
elderly  operated  by  the  Stamford  Housing 
Authority. 

Under  the  capable  guidance  of  Director 
Hilda  Ross,  Quintard  offers  a  wide  choice 
of  activities  specially  geared  to  the  Interests 
and  abilities  of  the  elderly.  There  have  been 
classes  In  painting,  sewing,  crafts,  decoup- 
age.  leatherwork.  ceramics,  handcrafts  and 
stitchery.  as  well  as  an  exercise  and  bowling 
group,  and  Instruction  in  folk,  square,  and 
social  dancing.  Discussion  groups  have  met 
to  learn  about  local  politics  A  Readers  Cir- 
cle was  formed  to  talk  about  current  books 
and  articles.  Even  more  variety  will  be  pos- 
sible In  the  Center  program  when  the  reno- 
vation of  a  woodworking  and  a  crafts  room 
Is  completed  by  the  city,  allowing  for  con- 
current activities. 

Social  functions  have  Included  parties, 
films,  cards  and  bingo,  an  International  Day 
featuring  foods  and  costumes  supplied  by  the 
Center's  foreign-born  members  of  14  nation- 
alities, bus  trips  to  nearby  points  of  Interest, 
and  summer  pastimes  such  as  beach  outings 
and  weekly  fishing  trips  on  the  Sound. 

NEW    KINDS    OF    AID 

The  vital  areas  of  health  and  nutrition 
have  received  ample  attention  at  Quintard. 
Brian  Langdon  of  Family  &  Children's  Serv- 
ices has  conducted  three  sessions  of  group 
discussions  on  the  emotional  problems  of 
aging,  which  have  been  well  attended  and 
have  served  as  a  kind  of  group  therapy  for 
many  of  the  participants.  This  Innovative 
project  will  receive  national  publicity  in  a 
forthcoming  copy  of  "Aging",  the  publication 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

Another  successful  series  on  health  care 
was  titled  "Talking  it  Over  With  the  Doctor". 
It  Included  talks  by  local  specialists  on  the 
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physical  changes  that  come  with  aging,  and 
on  care  of  teeth,  skin,  eyes  and  feet  in  the 
later  years.  Each  session  was  open  to  ques- 
tions from  the  audience. 

In  addition,  a  representative  from  tlie 
■Visiting  Nurse  Association  was  at  the  Center 
every  second  Tuesday  for  free  individual  con- 
sultation on  simple  medical  problems  or 
questions  on  home  care. 

How  to  cook  economically  for  one  or  two 
persons  and  how  to  be  sure  of  getting  the 
proper  diet  necessary  for  good  health  were 
topics  covered  in  a  cooking  potpourri  which 
ranged  from  demonstration  of  how-  to  prepare 
low-cost  nutritious  meals  to  aid  In  planning 
menus  for  diabetics. 

A  hot  lunch  program  also  developed  at 
Quintard  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  with 
members  themselves  preparing  and  serving  a 
light  luncheon  which  was  sold  at  cost  for  35 
cents.  Attendance  has  averaged  35  to  40  for 
each  lunch  day. 

Other  services  instituted  were  Information 
and  referral  to  direct  members  to  the  proper 
source  of  aid  for  their  problems,  a  monthly 
visit  from  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  offer  Individual  aid  on  questions  concern- 
ing pensions  or  Medicare,  and  counseling  by 
a  Center  volunteer,  a  retired  lawyer  who  made 
himself  available  by  appointment  for  free 
advice  on  wills  or  other  legal  matters. 

StrPPORT    FROM    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Many  other  city  agencies  have  participated 
in  and  contributed  to  the  Center  program. 
The  Stamford  Housing  Authority  generously 
allowed  the  use  of  Its  premises  without  pay- 
ment for  rent  or  utilities,  and  has  been  con- 
tinuously helpful  In  Center  operations.  Four 
classes  were  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Continuing  Education.  Films,  talks,  and  a 
regular  Bookmobile  visit  were  set  up  by  the 
Ferguson  Library.  The  city  Health  Depart- 
ment furnished  nurses  and  vaccine  to  give 
free  flu  shots  to  members. 

Private  companies  have  also  spwnsored 
special  events,  such  as  a  home  decoration 
series  done  by  the  Harvey  Furniture  Com- 
pany, cooking  demonstrations  conducted  by 
HELCO,  a  makeup  clinic  held  by  Clairol,  and 
participation  by  the  medical  staff  of  Olin. 
Private  groups  such  as  the  Stamford  Garden 
Club,  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  and  the 
League  of  Women  'Voters  have  also  given 
their  time  to  hold  special  programs  at  the 
Center. 

In  addition,  Quintard  has  enjoyed  financial 
support  In  the  donations  of  a  stove  by 
HELCO,  crafts  equipment  by  the  Courtland 
Gardens  Nursing  Home,  and  cash  donations 
from  Pltney-Bowes  and  the  Stamford  Home 
for  the  Aged.  There  were  other  gifts  from  the 
Stamford  Junior  Woman's  Club,  the  National 
Association  of  Negro  and  Professional  Wom- 
en, and  four  area  churches:  Bethel  A.  M.  E.. 
Union  Baptist.  Faith  Tabernacle  Baptist,  and 
Greater  Faith  Tabernacle  Baptist  Individ- 
uals have  helped,  too,  with  69  volunteers, 
young  and  old,  currently  working  at  the  Cen- 
ter as  teachers,  hostesses,  office  assistants  and 
program  planners. 

All  of  this  support  has  made  Quintard 
Center  truly  a  community  project,  and  has 
made  possible  a  variety  of  programs  that 
could   never  have  been  achieved   otherwise. 

DIAL-A-RtDE 

Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  donation  of 
all  was  the  purchase  of  the  "Dlal-.^-Ride" 
mini-bus  by  the  Soroptlmlst  Club.  With  the 
cost  of  a  driver  and  gasoline  covered  through 
the  Quintard  grant,  and  with  a  year  of  free 
service  donated  by  Rlverbank  Motors,  the 
Commission  has  been  able  to  furnish  free 
transportation  to  anyone  who  wished  to  at- 
tend Quintard  Center  or  the  Cloonan  School 
Lunch  program  for  Senior  Citizens.  The  bus 
also  provides  a  monthly  grocery  shopping 
service  for  tenants  at  Stamford  Manor  and 
the    Edward    Czesclk    Homes,    and    offers    a 
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limited  amount  of  door-to-door  private 
traii.spcrtatlon  for  medical  appointments  and 
other  important  private  needs  at  a  minimal 
co.st  of  25  cents  each  way.  The  mini-bus  is 
currently  averaging  100  passengers  weekly. 
Quintard  Center  has  formed  its  own  Board 
of  Directors,  and.  under  the  continued  super- 
vision of  the  Con-unission  on  Aging  will  work 
toward  becoming  an  independent  body  able 
to  raise  funds  to  supplement  the  city  budget 
after  the  current  grant  expires  in  Septem- 
ber. 1973. 

OTHER    PROGRAMS 

The  Commission  has  engaged  In  several 
other  major  programs  this  year,  each  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  creation  of  a  city  office 
devoted  to  tlie  elderly  has  served  as  a  cat- 
alyst to  coordinate  efforts  of  other  groups 
to  make  new  services  possible 

MEALS-ON- WHEELS 

Meals-On-Wheels,  a  home  food  delivery 
service  for  incapacitated  persons,  has  served 
more  than  4.000  meals  since  Its  beginning 
last  Septemljer.  With  the  offer  of  food  prep- 
aration for  this  project  by  the  Courtland 
Gardens  Nursing  Home,  the  Commission  was 
able  to  obtain  a  grant  of  $3,000  from  the 
Stamford  Home  for  the  Aged  which  made 
possible  the  hiring  of  Mrs  Catherine  Munn. 
a  trained  dietitian,  as  a  part-time  director 
of  Meals-On-Wheels.  Then,  by  contacting 
every  church  and  synagogue  in  the  area,  vol- 
unteer drivers  were  secured  to  deliver  the 
meals  to  those  who  need  them  Ten  religious 
groups  of  al!  desiomlnatlons  are  currently 
participating,  with  the  .American  Association 
of  University  Women  serving  as  emergency 
substitutes. 

Each  recipient  receives  a  hot  luncheon  and  ' 
a  cold  supper  brought  to  his  door  at  noon- 
time. The  original  charge  wa.>^  set  at  $3  biit 
later  In  the  year  when  Courtland  Gardens 
found  that  their  costs  were  running  less 
than  had  been  anticipated  the  price  was 
lowered  to  $2  25.  The  Nursing  Home  also  very 
generously  donated  $1,000  to  be  used  a« 
a  Friendship  Fund  to  aid  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  this  service. 

Many  welfare  cases  are  also  benefiting  from 
Meals-bn-WTieels,  with  the  State  Welfare 
Department  covering  their  costs 

This  Important  community  service  has 
enabled  many  to  come  home  from  the  hos- 
pital earlier  than  would  have  been  possible 
otherwise,   freeing    needed   hospital    beds 

The  relief  of  the  burden  of  fr>od  prepara- 
tion has  also  enabled  manv  to  continue  to 
live  Independently  in  their  own  homes 
through  a  temporary  illness  rather  than  be- 
ing forced  to  the  expense  of  a  nursing  home 
And  certainly  not  least  It  is  a  significant 
indication  of  .nterest  and  concern  by  the 
community  for  an  ill  elderly  person  Fnr 
many  who  are  sick  and  lonelv.  the  smile  and 
friendly  words  of  the  Meals-On-Wheels  vol- 
unteer may  be  Just  as  important  as  the  food 
she  brings, 

Meals-On-Wheels  has  already  set  up  !t.a 
own  Board  of  Directors  and  a  medical  ad- 
visory Board  By  the  end  of  the  coming 
year  it  should  be  functioning  as  a  totally 
Independent  body,  operating  with  no  more 
than  moral  support  from  the  Commission, 

CLOONAN    LUNCH     PR<->CRAM 

Another  example  of  coordination  between 
organizations  was  the  establishment  of  a 
hot  lunch  program  for  the  elderly  at  Cloonan 
Junior  High  School  At  the  reque-st  of  the 
Commission  on  Aglne.  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion agreed  to  a  trial  of  this  new  idea,  priced 
at  55  cents,  the  came  fee  paid  by  students 
Attendance  at  Cloonan  varied  from  25  down 
to  5  or  6.  depending  greatly  on  the  weather 
Cloonan's  location  is  not  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  for  many  elderly  persons  and 
participation  fell  sharply  during  the  cold 
months  Though  the  Dial-A-Rlde  bus  was 
available,  the  number  who  called  this  serv- 
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Ice  lust  to  eat  a  meal  and  return  home  was 
sma  1.  IX  the  Board  of  Education  agrees  to 
con  Inue  this  program  next  year,  the  Com- 
mls;  Ion  will  attempt  to  add  some  more  so- 
cial aspect  to  make  the  meals  more  appeal- 
ing than  the  fast  and  somewhat  Impersonal 
cafeteria  lunch  offered  this  year. 

MAYOB'S    CONFKRENCS    ON    AGING 

ion  the  suggestion  of  Mayor  Julius  WU- 
y,  the  Commission  organized  and  con- 
duced Mayor's  Conference  on  Aging  which 
more  than  300  people,  young  and  old. 
5  held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
May  5,  1971  and  was  an  all-day  program 
^e  they  learned  much  about  the  local 
protllems  of  the  elderly  and  had  the  op- 
port  unity  to  express  themselves  on  the  Issues 
whl^h  will  be  discussed  at  the  White  House 
on  Aging  next  November.  This 
produced  a  list  of  recommenda- 
tion* for  local  action  which  will  become  the 
focui  of  the  Commission's  activity  in  the 
neaq  future. 
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WriH    BEACH    STICKERS,    TAX    EXEMPTIONS, 
Bf  S    DISCOUNTS 

again  this  year  the  Commission  has 

wor4ed  with   the  Park  IJepartment  to  dls- 

te  free  beach  stickers  to  residents  over 

55.   This  activity   was  moved   from  the 

office  to  Qulntard.  where  ptirklng 

easily  available  and  there  &ie  no  steps  to 

.  This  proved  a  most  fortunate  choice 

also  Introduced   the   Center   to  many 

people  and  resulted  In  a  number  of  new 
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Hip  was  also  given  In  the  Commission  of- 

I  o  older  persons  wishing  to  All  out  forms 

s  discounts  or  real  estate  tax  exemp- 

Both  forms  were  on  hand,  and  asslst- 

was   readily   available   for   those    who 

not     fully     understand     the     related 

regulations. 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

)rlme  aim  of  the  Commission  on  Aging 

inform    the    public    of    the    problems 

its    elderly    neighbors,    and    to 

the  city  aware  of  the  new  services  now 

le  through  the  Commission, 
accomplish  this,  a  newsletter  was  sent 
gularly  to  a  mailing  list  of  1.000  persons, 
"ng  a  calendar  of  Qulntard  Center  ac- 
■s.  Special  literature  was  also  mailed  to 
ea  physicians  and   churches  to   enlist 
aid  In  spreading  the  word  to  older  per- 
about    Qulntard.    Dial-A-Rlde.    Meals- 
eels  and  Cloonan  lunches, 
teady  stream  of  radio  and  newspaper 
"Ity  has  come  from  the  Commission  of- 
personal  talks  have  been  given  to  all 
groups    as    well    as    to    other    com- 
;y  organizations. 

lal  talks  were  given  to  student  nurse 
on   the  needs  of  the   older  patients 
who  ^111   be   in   their  care. 

AID  TO  OTHtR  COMMrNTriES 

as  been  most  gratifying  to  our  relative- 

v  Commission   to  find  ourselves  being 

upon  by  other  communities  as  a  model 

u4ce5sful  operation,  RepresentativOo  from 

Ik    and    from    Princeton,    New    Jersey. 

isked  to  tour  our  various  facilities,  and 

ve  been  contacted  by  a  lumiber  of  state 

including  CDAP,  for  advice  on  fir.anc- 

1  organization  cf  a  mini-bus  service 

school  lunch  program.  The  Commls- 

•oposa!  for  the  Qulntard  Ce.iter  grant 

!   used   by   the   State   Department    on 

as   a   sample   for   other   communities 

—  for  financial  aid. 

ACCOMPLISHED MUCH    TO    EE    DOSE 

the    Mayor's    Conference    recom- 

tions  show  that  much  remains  to  be 

n  the  coming  year,  the  achievements 

past  year  point  to  an  auspicloui;  future 

"  Commission  on  Aging  as  a  permanent 

:?.ble  arm  of  the  city,  representing 

ests  of  its  growing  older  population. 

providing  of  services  for  the  elderly 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

have  made  Stamford  a  better  place  to  live 
for  the  Senior  Citizens  today  .  .  .  and  for  those 
who  will  be  the  elderly  of  tomorrow. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
second  article  in  a  series  written  on  abor- 
tion by  Mary  Kay  Williams  for  the  N.C. 
News  Service. 

The  article,  "Abortion  and  the  Un- 
wanted Child,"  states, 

One  cannot  permit  abortion  In  order  to 
solve  another  pressing  problem  that  is  less 
than  the  demand  for  someone's  life. 

That  statement,  to  me,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  anti-abortion  struggle — that 
a  woman's  convenience  should  not  rule 
over  the  child's  right  to  live. 
The  article  follows: 
n.   Abortion  and  the  Unwanted  Child 

(By  Mary  Kay  Williams) 
It's  a  universal  experience  Every  one  of 
us  at  some  time  in  our  life  has  felt  unwanted, 
unloved  by  someone.  Its  a  lonely  feeling  even 
for  adults  who  may  have  a  healthy  ego  and  a 
resilient  spirit.  And  so  when  one  hears  of 
unwanted  children,  somehow  that  situation 
seems  worse  still. 

No  one  wants  to  see  a  child  suffer  either 
physically  or  emotionally.  Because  of  this 
natural  sympathy  to  protect  children,  sincere 
people  may  be  misled  by  the  pro-abortion  ar- 
gument: "Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  the  child 
was  never  born?"  This  question  is  likely  to 
take  on  a  humanitarian  posture  which  con- 
veniently serves  as  a  smokescreen  to  the  real 
Issue, 

Who  is  the  unwanted  child?  Is  he  the  un- 
planned child?  Is  she  the  defective  child — 
the  one  who  will  be  born  handicapped?  Let's 
consider  all  these  children. 

Abortion  promoters  say  that  an  unplanned 
child  will  be  an  unwanted  child,  and  an  un- 
wanted child  will  be  a  battered  child.  Their 
logic  18  depreesingly  faulty. 

Although  It's  difficult  to  define  "unwanted." 
many  social  scientists  have  been  studying 
the  pregnant  mother  and  her  attitudes  to- 
wards her  unixirn  child.  They  overwhelm- 
ingly agree  that  one  cannot  predict  the 
mother's  attitudes  after  birth.  What  can  be 
predicted,  however,  is  the  experience  of  some 
depression  at  some  point  during  a  pregnancy. 
This  IS  considered  very  normal — not  a  sign 
of  pregnancy  rejection,  nor  a  sign  of  mental 
illness, 

A  widely  used  textbook  on  obstetrics  de- 
scribes this  phenomenon:  "It  is  not  unusual 
for  women  who  will  become  good  mothers 
,  .  ,  to  react  initially  to  the  diagnosis  of  preg- 
nancy with  resentment,  frustration,  and  de- 
pression, only  to  expre,?s  strong,  genuine,  po- 
sitive feelings  of  acceptance  as  the  preg- 
nancy advances  and  fetal  movements  ap- 
pear." 

This  U  all  the  more  reason  for  women  to 
receive  good  medical  counseling  to  help  them 
understand  these  normal  feelings  that  they 
may  have  during  pregnancy  They  should  be 
helped  to  understand  that  whether  or  not 
the  child  Is  planned  or  unplanned,  there  will 
probably  be  some  depression  and  anxiety 
during  pregnancy. 

In  the  case  of  the  unmarried  pregnant 
mother,  her  stress  may  be  even  greater — es- 
pecially when  her  pregnancv  is  strongly  re- 
jected by  the  father  of  the  child,  her  family 
and  friends,  and  societal  attitudes.  What  U 


needed  In  this  situation  are  more  service  pro- 
grams such  as  Birthright,  now  in  60  Ameri- 
can cities,  offering  multiple  supports  in  the 
form  of  counseling,  adoption  referrals,  finan- 
cial aid,  employment,  medical  care,  day  care 
and  friendship. 

The  second  point  that  the  pro-abortion 
group  makes  is  that  the  unwanted  child  will 
be  a  battered  child.  Again,  latest  scientific 
evidence  does  not  support  their  argument 

After  analyzing  13,000  child-beating  cases 
In  all  50  states,  the  most  extensive  research 
ever  conducted  on  child  abuse  In  the  United 
States  reached  some  very  surprising  conclu- 
sions. Dr.  David  G.  GU  of  Brandels  Univer- 
sity found  that  chUd  abuse  could  be  traced 
to  the  widespread  acceptance  in  America  of 
the  use  of  physical  force  In  child-rearing  and 
discipline.  In  many  Instances,  their  own  par- 
ents used  corporal  punishment  on  them,  and 
this  is  what  they  remember. 

It  Is  not  that  the  parents  are  mentally 
disturbed,  or  that  the  chUd  Is  unwanted  or 
unloved.  It  Is  much  more  a  question  of  what 
society  considers  acceptable  discipline,  and 
the  measure  of  self-control  that  one  has  over 
one's  violent  tendencies. 

The  remedy  for  chUd  abuse  has  nothing  to 
do  with  abortion.  What  is  demanded  Is  a 
radical  change  In  the  underlying  value  sys- 
tem that  permits  abusive  striking  of  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  laws  against  corporal  pun- 
ishment In  homes,  schools.  Juvenile  courts 
and  child-care  facilities. 

This  brings  us  to  our  last  consideration— 
the  handicapped  child.  The  pro-abortion 
argument  says  that  life  is  tough  enough 
without  being  born  crippled  or  mentally  re- 
tarded. They  argue  that  If  a  woman  knows 
In  advance  that  there  Is  a  good  possibility 
her  child  will  be  born  defective,  then  she 
should  be  allowed  an  abortion. 

Some  significant  research  on  the  handi- 
capped person  has  recently  been  made  pub- 
lic, A  team  of  psychologists  headed  by  Dr 
Paul  Cameron,  University  of  LoulsvUle,  and 
Dr,  D,  Van  Hoeck,  Wayne  State  University, 
reported  that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tv,-een  malformed  and  normal  persons  In  their 
life  satisfaction  or  vulnerability  to  frustra- 
tions. The  handicapped  were  fotmd  to  be 
as  happy  as  others.  Life  may  be  more  difficult 
for  them,  but  these  difficulties  did  not  make 
life  less  tolerable. 

However,  one  must  acknowledge  the  strain 
on  families  who  care  for  their  handicapped 
children.  In  some  cases,  the  handicapped 
child  will  be  a  financial  and  emotional  bur- 
den. While  this  is  a  legitimate  argument  for 
immediate  and  sustained  public  and  private 
support  to  these  families.  It  should  not  take 
precedence  over  the  right  to  be  born.  One 
cannot  permit  abortion  In  order  to  solve 
another  pressing  problem  that  Is  less  than 
the  demand  for  someone's  life. 

For  Christian  parents  of  handicapped  or 
retarded  children,  the  mystery  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body  should  have  great 
meaning  and  encouragement.  Enlightened  by 
faith,  these  parents  can  rejoice  In  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  glory  which  their  sons  or 
daughters — regardless  of  their  physical  or 
mental  limitations  now — will  carry  In  their 
bodies  through  all  eternity.  The  child  with 
the  greatest  deformity— the  lowest  I,Q  — 
can  be,  because  of  the  promise  of  the  res- 
urrection, perfect  In  his  humanity  In  mind 
and  body  forever. 


THE  STRUGGLE  TO  SURVIVE 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.     NELSEN.     Mr.     Speaker,     Mrs. 
Jerome  L.  Johnson  of  rural  Eagle  Lake, 
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Minn.,  is  extremely  concerned  by  the  ef- 
fort of  Ralph  Na-der  and  assorted  others 
who  presume  to  speak  for  consumers  to 
roll  back  the  Federal  support  price  of 
milk.  She  has  provided  me  with  a  copy 
of  a  recent  letter  she  sent  to  Mr.  Nader 
in  which  she  provides  a  vivid,  detailed 
account  of  her  family's  struggle  to  sur- 
vive, a  struggle  shared  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  hard-'working 
farmers  today. 

I  believe  there  is  merit  in  including 
her  letttr  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  read  by  those 
who  have  no  direct  farm  experience.  It 
is  an  honest  eye  opener.  I  include  Mrs. 
Johnson's  letter  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Eagle  Lake,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Nader:  I  read  with  great  Interest 
the  article  In  the  January  25,  1972  edition 
of  the  Mankato  Free  Press  (Mankato,  Minn.) , 
telling  about  a  consumer  coalition  led  by 
you  to  overturn  an  Increase  In  the  govern- 
ment's support  price  of  milk,  because  the 
Congressmen  and  Nixon  administration 
yielded  to  political  pressure  when  they  ap- 
proved the  milk  support  rise  from  $4.66  to 
$4.93  per  hundredweight. 

First  of  all,  why  single  out  the  dairy  farm- 
er? What  about  all  the  other  Interests  and 
organizations,  such  as  labor  unions,  that 
lobby  with  far  more  pressure  and  with  far 
greater  amounts  of  money. 

All  our  costs  keep  rising.  Why  shouldn't 
we  have  a  raise?  We  have  to  become  four 
per  cent  more  efficient  Just  to  break  even, 
say  nothing  of  having  more  money  to  Invest 
In  our  business  or  to  have  something  left 
over  to  have  a  better  life  for  our  families. 
You  talk  about  poverty  and  poor  housing  In 
the  big  cities;  there  are  many  farmchlldren 
who  do  not  have  decent  food  or  clothing  and 
who  have  a  cold  house  to  sleep  in.  Poverty  In 
rural  America  Is  a  very  real  thing. 

In  this  letter  I'd  like  to  give  you  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  problems  we  farm- 
ers face  and  a  picture  of  what  life  on  a  farm 
is  really  like.  I  would  like  you  to  understand 
that  any  raise  on  the  price  of  milk  or  a  raise 
on  any  farm  product  Is  much  needed  or  the 
nation  may  find  itself  with  a  diminishing 
food  supply  and  then  prices  will  rise  because 
of  dire  necessity.  The  USDA  repyorts  a  drop 
of  two  per  cent  or  45,000  less  farms  for  the 
past  year.  The  present  number  of  farms  In 
the  Northwest  States  Is  the  same  as  60  to 
100  years  ago.  For  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  farm 
numbers  have  now  dropped  to  approximately 
where  they  were  in  1872,  a  century  ago,  when 
many  western  states  were  Just  being  settled, 
and  the  Homestead  Law  was  hardly  ten  years 
old  But,  what  has  happened  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States? 

We  live  in  South  Central  Minnesota  and 
are  what  you  might  call  diversified  farmers, 
raising  corn,  soybeans,  oats,  and  hay.  Most 
of  these  crops  are  harvested  to  feed  our  herd 
of  about  40  milk  cows,  our  replacement  heif- 
er?, some  calves,  some  feeder  steers,  and  some 
fat  cattle. 

Do  you  realize  what  a  farmer  has  Invested? 
We  consider  ourselves  small  farmers,  paying 
for  140  acres  of  land  valued  at  about  $450  an 
acre.  Why  don't  you  figure  $63,000  at  8'~r 
interest?  We  are  fortunate  and  don't  pay  that 
much,  but  there  are  farmers  who  do  and 
some  who  pay  even  more.  Then  we  rent  about 
50  acres  more.  Rent  runs  from  $30  to  $40  an 
acre  in  this  area  We  also  buy  hay  by  the  bale 
If  necessary.  It  doesn't  take  a  cow  long  to  eat 
a  hale  of  hay  which  usually  costs  about  50 
cents. 

Then  of  course,  we  must  have  buildings 
and  equipment.  We  have  a  barn  with  thirty 
stalls,  calf  pens,  mllkhouse,  silo,  and  an  at- 
tached shed  for  young  stock.  With  the  equip- 
ment which  Includes  an  ornery  barn  cleaner, 
a  bulk  tank,  a  vacuum  pump,  a  broken  silo 
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unloader,  wash  tank,  water  heater,  and 
drinking  cups,  I  estimate  we  have  $40,000 
Invested.  Many  farmers  have  much  more  than 
that  Invested.  We  have  no  pipeline  or  trans- 
fer system.  My  husband  and  I  carry,  on  the 
average,  over  a  thousand  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  from  the  barn  to  the  mllkhouse.  Many 
farmers  have  expensive  milking  parlors  and 
wash  systems  to  save  themsslves  time  and 
labor.  My  uncles  in  Wisconsin  recently  in- 
stalled a  pipeline  system  which  cost  around 
$4,500.  Some  have  elaborate  and  expensive 
automatic  feeding  systems  and  loafing  barns 
to  save  themselves  that  time  and  latHDr  so 
that  they  can  have  a  greater  volume  in  order 
to  show  a  profit. 

We  also  must  have  machinery  to  plant, 
take  care  of,  and  harvest  the  food  for  our 
cattle.  We  have  invested,  with  my  father.  In 
tractors,  comblna,  two  broken  down  balers, 
two  broken  down  field  choppers,  a  worn-out 
sllo  blower,  wagons,  bale  racks,  corn  planter, 
grain  drill,  manure  loader,  haybine,  hay  rake, 
digger,  drag,  cultivators,  sprayer,  grinder- 
mixer,  manure  spreaders,  and  numerous  oth- 
er pieces.  I  would  say  the  value  of  this  small 
farmer's  line  of  machinery  l.s  $50,000  A 
farmer  could  easily  Invest  $200  thousand. 
Tractors  and  combines  are  selling  now  for  25 
to  30  thousand  dollars.  And  we  have  to  keep^ 
replacing  and  repairing  our  machinery  or  we 
don't  stay  In  business.  Don't  forget  the  In- 
vestment in  our  cattle — a  good  milk  cow 
costs  at  least  $400. 

A  big  Investment  of  a  farm  is  a  well.  Cattle 
do  drink  lots  of  water  you  know  and  we  use  a 
lot  of  it  for  washing  milkers  and  bulk  tank. 
We  had  some  well  trouble  recently  and  asked 
the  repairman  how  much  a  new  well  would 
cost.  We  know  we  are  taxing  our  present 
water  system  with  so  many  cattle.  He  esti- 
mated the  cost  to  be  between  two  and  three 
thousand  dollars.  And  of  course  there  are  sev- 
eral repair  calls  each  year.  Then  there  Is  the 
electric  bill  for  pumping  all  that  water.  So 
the  farmers  get  their  water  free,  don't  they? 

A  farmer  has  a  little  more  than  a  dinner 
pall  Invested.  There  Is  a  saying.  "The  farmer 
Is  the  only  man  who  Is  In  debt  all  his  life 
and  still  leaves  an  estate."  And  I  might  add — 
his  son  might  Inherit  that  estate,  make  some 
Improvements  and  .some  Investments  and  be 
In  debt  for  the  rest  of  his  life  tor. 

Also.  I  believe  a  farmer  is  entliled  to  a 
higher  wage  because  of  all  the  hard  work 
and  long  hours  that  he,  his  wife,  and  their 
children  put  In.  It  takes,  on  the  average,  four 
hours  a  day  for  one  of  us  just  to  do  tbe  milk- 
ing. That  Is  not  Including  feeding,  cleanlnc, 
bedding,  or  taking  any  time  for  problems 
that  might  arise.  For  example,  the  other 
morning  when  It  was  30  degrees  below  zero, 
my  husband,  at  six  In  the  morning,  dis- 
covered a  cow  that  had  gotten  herself  hune 
up  In  the  stall.  He  woke  up  our  neighbor, 
got  some  eqiilpment  from  the  veterinarian 
and  It  took  them  three  hours  to  get  her  otit, 
and  she's  still  not  coming  along  very  well 
There's  always  pipes  to  thaw,  equipment, 
machinery,  and  buildings  to  repair,  say 
nothing  of  field  work  fmm  dawn  to  after 
dark  during  the  field  season. 

Have  you  ever  loosened  a  barn  cleaner  or 
manure  spreader  or  spread  manure  when  it--- 
been  20  to  30  below  zero'  My  husband's  face 
and  hands  have  been  frostbitten  many  times 
and  that  metal  likes  to  break  when  It  pets 
that  cold.  Just  the  opposlte^ — There's  been 
many  an  early  summer  evening  when  I've 
milked  when  it's  80  to  90  degrees  and  the 
sweat  runs  down  my  face. 

It's  winter  now  so  my  husband  doesn't  get 
up  until  nearly  six  to  milk,  I  get  our  boy  on 
the  school  bus  about  7:30  and  then  i  go 
out  to  help  with  the  feeding  of  the  cows  and 
calves  and  do  the  washing  up.  Sometimes  I 
help  with  the  barn  cleaning  and  It's  after 
ten  when  I  get  In,  Then  at  four,  when  our 
boy  gets  home  from  school,  he  helps  us  with 
the  evening  chores.  We  usually  don't  eat 
supper  until  7,  but  then  we  are  done  for  the 
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evening,  except  for  my  husband  who  shuts 
off  the  drinking  cups  at  10:30  You'd  shut 
them  off  too  if  you've  ever  cleaned  a  gutter 
with  300  gallons  of  water  in  it.  That  is  our 
winter  schedule. 

For  the  planting,  growing,  and  harvesting 
season,  my  husband  rises  at  5  am..  I  go  out 
to  help  at  6.  then  we  hurry  to  eat  breakfast 
so  we  can  get  to  the  field.  On  days  when  I 
work  in  the  field,  I  come  home  at  5  to  do  the 
milking  and  feed  the  kids  some  iupper,  I 
never  know  when  the  rest  eat,  so  usually 
liave  sometnlng  going  in  the  oven.  There  are 
many  nights  that  it  is  ten  p  m,  before  my 
husband  and  the  neighbors  quit  unloading 
bale.';  in  the  barn.  We  have  that  extra  hour  uf 
daylight  so  that  the  hay  doesn't  dry  tiil 
later  in  the  day  and  then  we  can  work  later 
at  night.  If  you  want  to  protest  something, 
Mr,  Nader,  why  don't  you  protest  daylight 
saving  time?  There's  many  a  time  when  my 
neighbor  lady  has  Jokingly  complained  that 
my  husbands  feed  grinding  keep?  her  awake 
at  night. 

Most  farmers  and  especially  dairy  farmers 
have  little  time  off.  We  are  on  the  Job  seven 
days  a  week.  The  longest  time  we  are  ever 
away  from  home  is  overnight  and  we  only  do 
this  once  or  twice  a  year.  And  we  wouldn't 
do  this  at  all  If  my  husband's  folks  didn't 
live  In  Iowa  and  If  my  sister  and  her  husband 
wouldn't  do  our  milking.  We've  never  taken 
our  children  more  than  160  miles  from 
home — to  their  grandparents  In  Iowa,  or  t-o 
my  relatives  in  Eau  Claire.  Wisconsin  My 
grandmother  is  in  a  rest  home  in  Fall  Creek. 
Wisconsin  and  I  haven't  seen  her  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  That  is  called  "keeping  your  nose 
to  the  grindstone".  Our  biggest  event  in  a 
long  time  was  our  annual  dinner  and  meeting 
of  Associated  MOk  Producers  Inc,  last  Friday, 
We  were  gone  from  home  from  11:30  am 
to  4  p  m.  The  meeting  was  pK>or!y  attended: 
it  was  such  a  cold  day  and  I  supp>ose  many 
of  the  farmers  Just  couldn't  get  their  work 
done. 

Mr,  Nader,  If  you're  helping  the  consumer. 
Just  who  do  you  think  the  consumer  Is''  As 
I  understand  It.  the  farmer  Is  the  biggest 
consumer  of  steel  in  his  machinery,  cars, 
trucks,  and  machine  repairs  We  are  great 
consumers  of  clothing  My  husband,  son,  and 
I  wear  out  stacks  of  Jeans,  gloves,  coveralls, 
boots,  rubbers,  and  Jackets  each  year  We  buy 
groceries  like  we  were  running  a  small  hotel. 
If  you  load  700  bales  of  hay  in  an  afternoon, 
you  need  more  than  a  hot  dog  for  hmch,  I 
fix  the  men  three  and  four  big  meals  a  day. 
because  if  they  are  going  to  work,  they've 
got  to  eat.  We  buy  concentrate  for  feed,  fer- 
tilizer, liquid  nitrogen,  gas,  oil  and  other 
petroleum  products,  lumber,  paint,  shingles 
and  other  building  supplies,  machine  re- 
pairs, veterinarian  supplies,  soape,  cleaning 
aids,  etc.  The  list  is  endless, 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  restaurant  operator 
tell  me  that  she  could  always  tell  on  her  vol- 
ume of  business  when  the  farmers  had  too 
much  rain  or  It  was  too  dry.  I  remarked  that 
Mankato  wa^^  a  college  town  and  that  I 
thought  her  business  came  from  the  stu- 
dents "Oh,  no",  she  replied,  "We  need  the 
farmers." 

So,  I  feel,  Mr  Nader,  that  when  you  picked 
on  the  dairy  f.-irmer  or  any  farmer  for  that 
matter,  you've  picked  on  the  WTong  guy, 
Ytu  may  think  the  farmer  isn't  Important-^ 
He  only  prcdtices  your  food  (a  human's  first 
i.eed  I   and  he  also  buys  your  products. 

Who  pays  the  taxes''  What  are  real  estate 
taxes''  They  are  taxes  on  the  land  a  farmer 
must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  breaking  his 
back  producing  food.  Then  there's  the  sales 
tax.  How  much  Is  the  4^"^  tax  on  a  small. 
S  12.000  combine''  Farmers  pay  more  than 
their  share  of  taxes  because  they  are  the 
owners  of  the  land  and  because  they  are  big 
consumers  also 

I  feel  that  if  tiie  farmer's  prices  do  not 
rise  In  accordance  with  his  expenses  that 
many  will  be  forced  off  the  land  and  you'll 
go  without  food — a  steak  and  a  cold   glass 
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nllk   still    tastes    better   than    a   pill.    If 
corporate  farms  result,  you'll  pay  much 
for  food  because  those  managers  and 
won't  tolerate  such  hard  work,  long 
and  low  pay.  Their  wives  and  chll- 
wcn't   be  working  either    The  owners 
are  going  to  want  a  fair  return  on  their 
ment.  Many  experts  still  feel  the  fam- 
rarm    is  the  most   efficient.   But   Hoard's 
yman    reports    In    its   January    25    Issue 
.   "Though   milk   prices   continue   to   set 
prices  paid  by  farmers  go  up  fast- 
■ieaJ  estate  taxes  are  up  8  per  cent;   all 
uctlon  costs  5  per  cent.  Milk  parity  was 
to  77  in  September,  but  Is  up  to  7P  now. 
still  4  points  under  a  year  ago.' 
thank  you  for  your  time  Mr.  Nader  and 
this    has    helped    you    to    understand 
fully  what  farming  is  really  all  about, 
sss  you've  held  that  fork  in  your  hand 
worked   every   day   with    it,    it    is   hard 
ize  the  plight  of  the  farmer    I  would 
to  suggest,  Mr.  Nader,  that  before  go- 
ahead   with   this  suit,   that   you   invite 
y  farmers  to  talk  with  you  and  better 
visit  many  different  kinds  of  farms  all 
the  United  States  so  that  you  can  step 
t  In  and  help  a  few  farnaers  clean  those 
and   throw   those   hay   bales.   See  for 
what  this  business  of  farming  Is. 
would  appreciate  a  reply  to  signify  that 
received   this  letter.   Thank  you   again. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jerome  L.  Johnson. 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NrW    YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  8.  1972 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
terejted  to  read  an  item  in  Joseph 
Young's  "Federal  Spotlight"  column  tell- 
3f  a  switch  in  direction  by  the  U.S. 

Service, 
want  to  congratulate  Postmaster 
Klassen  for  taking  a  fresh  look, 
practicalities  of  postal  service  in 
Jnited  States. 
Klassen  and  the  Postal  Service  are 
the  self-imposed  woes  that  re- 
from  his  predecessor's  conscientious 
to  eliminate  experienced  and 
kno4'ledgeable  postal  people  from  the  or- 
ganization. They  were  forced  to  take  ear- 
retirement,  with  the  only  sop  being 
efcpensive  bonus, 
m  not  criticizing  the  dedicated  for- 
employes  who  accepted  the  lone  op- 
they  were  given.  The  great  loss  was 
Postal  Service  in  losing  top-level 
postkl  expertise  that  was  gained  through 
;ical  experience  in  an  operation  that 

no  other  business  anywhere, 
the  light  of  the  mounting  postal 
problems  and  in  the  face  of  wide- 
spread complaints,  the  switch  of  direc- 
tion by  Mr.  Klassen  is  very  much  in  or- 
orde 

Tlje  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  the  loss 
of  csntinuity  and  momentum  which  re- 
sulted from  the  wholesale  shakeup — and 
shakjout — of  the  very  people  who  have 
some  practical  understanding  of  how  to 
mov(  the  malls. 

Ml  .  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  inqlude  the  text  of  the  item  from  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

March  7.  1972  "Federal  Spotlight"  col- 
umn by  Joseph  Young  in  the  Waslung- 
ton  I  D.C.I  Evening  Star; 

Second  TnoucHrs 

The  U  S.  Postal  Service  has  quietly  set  up 
a  special  group  to  study  the  postal  system 
to  find  out  what's  wrong  with  It  and  what 
should  be  done. 

What  makes  this  especially  newsworthy  Is 
that  some  of  the  group's  members  are  for- 
mer postal  career  officials  who  were  pres- 
sured Into  retirement  last  year  when  the  new 
regime  took  over. 

The  Postal  Service  Is  finding  out  that  ex- 
pertise and  experience  do  count,  and  that 
Just  because  a  man  was  successful  in  the 
private  sector  doesn't  necessarily  mean  he 
will  be  a  whiz-bang  In  the  Postal  Service. 
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THE  BEST  KIND  OF  INSURANCE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


or    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently.  W. 
Clement  Stone,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Combined  Insurance 
Co.  of  America  and  the  president  of  sev- 
eral other  important  insurance  com- 
panies, saw  a  film  of  the  Russian  Navy 
in  training  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

He  noted  in  an  article  in  Success  Un- 
limited of  which  he  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher: 

The  film  was  amazing — It  was  startling 
and — it  developed  a  deep  reaction  of  con- 
cern in  me  and  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  view  it. 

Expressing  the  view  that  all  Americans 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  see  this 
film  and  to  understand  the  method  by 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  Mr.  Stone  pointed  out  that: 

If  what  America  sought  was  a  generation 
of  peace,  then  the  best  way  to  achieve  this 
was  not  through  weakness. 

He  wrote: 

If  we  seek  to  avert  a  war  In  this  generation 
we  must  keep  our  military  strength  so  strong 
that  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  poten- 
tial adversary  would  be  discouraged  to  start  a 
war  with  us. 

He  noted  that: 

History  has  taught  us  that  It's  Imperative 
that  we  must  now  negotiate  from  strength 
to  clear  away  the  difficulties  and  shut  out  the 
possibility  that  the  undesirable  could  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  Stone  stated: 

Peace  has  never  been  achieved  through 
appeasement  and  vacillation.  The  best  kind 
of  Insurance  for  the  American  people  is  "pre- 
vention." Remaining  stronger  than  any  po- 
tential aggressor  provides  that  necessary 
prevention. 

He  concludes  by  stating  that: 

Remember:  it's  cheaper  to  prevent  a  war 
than  fight  a  war  and  win. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Stone's  article  with 
my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 


The  Best  Kind  of  Insurance — Just  Try 

It  .  .  .  'Vou'LL  Like  It 

(By  W.  Clement  Stone) 

I'm  a  salesman.  And  I'm  going  to  try  to 

sell   you  something   you  need  even  though 

you  may  not  now  want  It,  But  if  you  will 

Just  try  It  .  .  .  you'll  like  it. 

On  a  Monday  morning  a  short  time  ago. 
I  as  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  Combined  Insurance  Compiany  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  suttsidiaries  held  an  enthusiatic 
sales  meeting  with  a  select  group  of  our 
star  Texas  sales  representatives  at  Dallas. 

One  of  the  top  salesmen  had  sold  200 
new  policies,  the  previous  week  ...  an  out- 
standing sales  record.  In  relating  his  exper- 
iences, he  said,  "There  were  persons  who 
refused  to  buy  our  Little  Giant  Accident  Pol- 
icy. But  .  .  .  many  of  them  changed  their 
noes  to  'All  right  ...  go  ahead'  when  I 
finally  said  'Just  try  it  .  .  .  you'll  like  it.'  " 
The  following  Wednesday  morning  I  was 
attending  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  at 
which  time  Capt.  Robert  Delaney  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, showed  an  official  confidential  naval 
training  film  of  the  Russians  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  was  amazing 
...  it  was  startling  and  ...  it  developed 
a  deep  reaction  of  concern  In  me  and  those 
who   were  fortunate  enough   to   view  it. 

Every  American  boy,  girl,  man  or  wom- 
an would  also  be  fortunate  to  see  this  film. 
It's  possible  that  you  and  your  associates 
could  have  this  privilege  should  you  write 
to  Capt.  Delaney;  however  .  .  .  the  follow- 
ing thought  flashed  Into  my  mind  as  I 
viewed  the  film:  "America,  keep  your  eyes 
closed.  But  If  you  do  .  .  .  your  grandchildren 
may  go  to  everlasting  sleep."  I  have  an  aver- 
sion to  using  the  words  "died"  or  "death" 
and  have  never  before  used  them  in  my  writ- 
ings. Instead  I  have  used  the  softer  terms 
"went  to  everlEistlng  sleep"  or  "passed  away" 
in    referring   to   one    who   was   deceased. 

I  try  to  operate  by  formula;  specifically: 
determine  the  principles  that  bring  success 
and  faUure  .  .  .  reduce  each  to  formulas  and 
then  .  .  .  apply  the  one  and  eliminate  the 
other.  And  that's  how  I  developed  a  sales  sys- 
tem for  my  companies  whereby  It's  Impos- 
sible for  a  salesman  or  sales  manager  in  my 
organization  to  fall  If  ...  he  learns  and  ap- 
plies the  success  formulas  in  their  entirety. 
The  same  procedure  is  used  by  me  regarding 
achieving  success  or  avoiding  failure  to 
achieve  desirable  goals  in  every  human  ac- 
tivity regardless  of  the  individual  or  organi- 
zation. 

WhUe  flying  from  New  York  to  Chicago  late 
that  Wednesday  afternoon,  I  thought  about 
the  film  and  meditated  on  the  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  brought  concern 
to  me.  One  thought  lead  to  another.  A  solu- 
tion became  crystal  clear  as  to  The  Best  Kind 
of  Insurance  for  you,  me  and  those  whom 
we  wish  to  help  Including  all  of  us  in  the  or- 
ganization that  binds  us  together  .  .  .  Amer- 
ica for  whom  too  infrequently  many  of  us 
fall  through  lack  of  action  to  express  our 
love  and  loyalty. 

THE  BEST  KIND  OF  INSURANCE 

The  Best  Kind  of  Insurance  for  you.  me 
and  every  other  American  can  be  expressed  in 
one  word  .  .  .  Prevention. 

This  type  of  insurance,  unlike  a  commer- 
cial insurance  policy  that  reimburses  for 
financial  loss,  can  avert  and  ward  off  poten- 
tial personal  unhappiness,  physical  and  men- 
tal Illness,  accidents,  failures,  poverty,  catas- 
trophes and  that  which  you  do  not  want  to 
happen  to  yourself  or  others. 

And  that's  why  Success  unlimited  maga- 
zine, in  its  efforts  to  try  to  make  the  world  a 
better  world  for  this  and  future  generations, 
endeavors  to  motivate  you  and  all  of  our 
readers  to  motivate  themselves  to:  recognize. 
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relate,  assimilate  and  use  desirable  universal 
principles  .  .  .  develop  PMA  (a  Positive  Men- 
tal Attitude)  and  eliminate  NMA  (a  Nega- 
tive Mental  Attitude)  .  .  .  learn  to  motivate 
one's  self  at  will  and  to  motivate  others  to 
desirable  goals  .  .  .  avoid  physical  and  men- 
tal Ulness  .  .  .  develop  character  .  .  .  be- 
come effective  good  parents  and  leaders  .  .  . 
acquire  wealth  and  .  .  find  the  true  riches 
of  life.  F\)r  you  to  motivate  yourself  to 
achieve  any  one  of  these,  it's  necessary  to  en- 
gage in  study,  thinking  and  planning  time 
with  regularity  and  then  follow  through 
with  .  .  .  action. 

Now  the  Best  Kind  of  Insurance  .  .  .  Pre- 
vention is  also  applicable  to  our  nation  In 
each  of  Its  activities  wherein  our  leaders 
strive  to  reach  all  desirable  national  goals 
on  a  priority  basis. 

We  want  a  generation  of  peace.  And  The 
Best  Kind  of  Insurance  Is  to  avert,  ward  off 
and  prevent  the  likelihood  of  a  war  In  this 
generation  and  perhaps  In  the  future  with  a 
nation  which  is  said  to  have  built  the  great- 
est modern  military  machine  in  the  world 
(one  of  many  examples  Is  the  building  of  the 
second  largest  navy  In  the  world  In  a  short 
period  of  15  years  and  one  that  Is  expanding 
rapidly)  is  to  keep  our  military  strength  so 
strong  that  she  or  any  other  nation  would  be 
discouraged  to  start  a  war  with  us.  History 
has  taught  us  that  It's  imperative  that  we 
must  now  negotiate  from  strength  to  clear 
away  the  difficulties  and  shut  out  the  possi- 
bility that  the  undesirable  could  happen. 

Principles  learned  from  history  are  uni- 
versal. We  have  learned  that  war  Is  almost 
a  certainty  when  ambitious  and  warlike 
leaders  of  good  people  become  intoxicated 
with  power  and  have  the  mlllUry  strength 
to  conquer  weaker  nations.  Their  statements 
and  actions  have  proved  that  conquest  was 
their  objective  be  they  barbarians  .  .  .  mad- 
men like  Adolph  Hitler  .  .  .  intelligent, 
scheming  rulers  like  King  Philip  of  Macedon 
who  prepared  his  nation  for  war  and  morti- 
vated  his  son  Alexander  the  Great  to  strive 
to  conquer  the  world  or  .  .  .  any  of  the  great 
deceivers  of  modern  times  who  have  enslaved 
their  own  people  and  those  of  other  nations. 

George  Washington  and  each  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  tried  to  originate  the 
best  kind  of  insurance  .  .  .  prevention.  They 
endeavored  to  anticipate  law  to  avoid  In- 
ternal and  foreign  conflicts. 

Our  senators,  congressmen  and  national 
leaders  wUl  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
if  they  speak  up.  Priorities  are  all  Important. 
At  the  moment  the  American  public  must 
become  so  Prevention  conscious  that  all  of  us 
use  the  power  we  have  as  citizens  to  urge 
members  of  congress  and  national  leaders  to 
give  priority  to  the  preventive  measures 
that  will  safeguard  the  nation  and  the  lives 
of  our  posterity  in  the  future.  It's  time  to 
speak  up! 

We  should  buy  The  Best  Kind  of  Insur- 
ance .  .  .  Prevention.  In  the  long  run,  it's  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective.  Remember:  it's 
cheaper  to  prevent  a  war  than  fight  a  war 
and  win.  Also:  in  your  personal  life,  In  help- 
ing others  and  protecting  your  posterity,  buy 
The  Best  Kind  of  Insurance  .  .  .  Prevention! 
Just  try  It  .  .  .  you'll  like  it. 


HON.  "WAYNE  L.  HAYS  HONORED 
BY  ITALY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Wayne  L.  Hays. 
was  recently  honored  by  the  Republic  of 
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Italy.  His  work  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  his  contribu- 
tions as  the  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  delegations  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  the  parliamentary 
arm  of  NATO,  and  his  role  as  the  presi- 
dent of  that  conference  in  particular, 
have  earned  him  a  citation  as  a  friend 
of  Italy. 

In  a  ceremony  at  the  Italian  Embassy, 
Italy's  Ambassador  Egidio  Ortona  pre- 
sented Congressman  Hays  with  the  dec- 
oration of  Commander  in  the  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  Republic  of  Italy.  As  a  re- 
cipient myself  of  this  award,  I  am  proud 
to  be  joined  by  the  company  of  my  col- 
league. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  individual 
achievement  is  recognized  first  by  those 
outside  the  home  community.  I  especially 
wish,  therefore,  to  bring  this  achieve- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  to  express  to  Wayne  my  warm  per- 
sonal commendation  and  congratula- 
tions. 

The  promotion  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  in  the  international 
arena  has  become  a  vital  part  of  our 
Nation's  business.  Wayne's  dedicated 
work  and  contributions  in  this  area  de- 
serve much  credit.  I  am  pleased  that 
they  have  been  recognized  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Italy  in  this  manner  for  the  receipt 
of  this  award  is  both  an  individual  honor 
and  a  positive  reflection  on  the  United 
States. 


THAT  THE  TRUTH  MAY  PREVAIL 
ABOUT  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  destroy  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  is  to  destroy  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Nation's  heroes  in  the  malle- 
able minds  and  tender  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Social,  and 
Cultural  Organizaton  ( UNESCO ^  edu- 
cational materials  have  been  forced  upon 
America's  schoolchildren  with  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  down  the  walls  of  na- 
tionalism and  promoting  one-world  gov- 
ernment. 

In  booklet  5  of  a  nine-volume  series 
entitled  "Toward  World  Understanding," 
the  teachers  are  told : 

Before  the  child  enters  school,  his  mind 
has  already  been  profoundly  marked  ...  by 
earlier  Influences.  The  earlier  years  may  be 
indispensable  to  the  education  of  children 
for  world  citizenship.  The  kindergarten  and 
infant  school  .  .  .  can  prepare  the  child  for 
membership  in  a  world  society.  ...  As  long 
as  the  child  breathes  the  poisoned  air  of 
nationalism,  education  In  world  mlndedness 
can   produce   only   precarious   results. 

Assisting  the  UNESCO  effort  to  destroy 
the  eminent  stature  and  outstanding  rep- 
utation of  the  greatest  of  our  national 
heroes,  George  Washington,  is  a  book 
entitled  "George  Washington's  Expense 
Account"  by  Marvin  Kitman.  I  mention 
the  title  and  author  so  that  our  col- 
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leagues  may  know  of  this  book  which 
through  distortions  and  falsehoods  at- 
tempts to  degrade  President  Washington 
and  so  that  educators  may  be  forewarned 
against  its  use.  I  have  received  reports 
that  American  children  are  already  being 
brainwashed  wi'h  the  false  contents  of 
the  book. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt  an 
excellent  article  which  points  out  many 
of  the  book's  errois.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  WUbui  — 
U.S.  Army,  retired— well  known  as  a  sol- 
dier, educator,  historian,  diplomat,  au- 
thor, and  world  traveler.  The  article,  en- 
titled "That  the  Truth  May  Prevail"  and 
written  expressly  foi'  the  SAR  magazine 
of  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  2412  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW„  Washington,  DC 
20008,  follows: 

That  the  Truth  May  Prevail 
(By  WilUani  H,   Wilbur) 

Fur  almost  two  hundred  years,  George 
Washington's  glorious  example  of  total  in- 
tegrity has  inspired  Americans  to  be  more 
courageous,  more  honest,  more  patriotic  ai.d 
more  industrious.  Yet  Individuals  have  ap- 
peared who  have  tried  to  destroy  the  Wash- 
ington image.  We  have  derived  some  consola- 
tion from  the  fact  that,  in  every  case,  thor- 
ough examination  ha.s  proven  that  the 
charges  had  no  ba.'iis  whatever,  in  honest 
fact. 

Now.  a  new  attack  has  appeared  a  book 
which  is  both  an  assault  on  George  Wash- 
ington's character  and  an  affront  to  all  our 
honored  standard?  of  honesty  and  rectitude 

The  author  of  this  travesty  achieves  the 
appearance  of  veracity  by  printing  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book  a  facsimile  of  Washing- 
ton's expenditures  during  the  Revolution. 
Many  pages  later,  he  has  concocted  a  sup- 
posed detailed  analysis  of  the  account.  In 
doing  this,  the  author  has  brazenly  changed 
most  of  Washington's  entries  to  others  which 
are  as  much  as  eight  times  as  large  as  the 
figures  which  Wa.shington  submitted. 

Although  It  seems  unbelievable,  many 
readers  have  been  misled  into  thinking  that 
Washington  padded  his  expense  account. 
This  is  perhaps  natural,  for  the  average 
reader  does  not  suspect  inaccuracy,  so  does 
not  check  the  correctness  of  the  author's 
figure  on  any  given  page  against  Washing- 
ton's figure  sixty  pages  earlier  When  we 
make  such  a  check,  we  find  that  the  author 
has  made  a  host  of  tmsupporlable  state- 
ments, and  that  Washington  made  none. 

When  the  reputation  of  a  person  of  great 
integrity  is  attacked  by  an  unknown  author, 
our  first  reaction  is  to  decide  to  ignore  the 
attack.  We  say  we  will  not  dignify  such  to- 
tally Incorrect  statements  and  insinuations 
We  tell  each  other  that  Lf  we  pre.serve  a  dis- 
dainful silence,  the  book  will  achieve  Us  own 
destruction.  Wishfully,  we  hope  that  the 
book  win  attain  the  oblivion  which  It  so 
completely  merits.  Unfortunately,  this  kind 
of  wishful  thinking  does  not  neutralize  the 
misleading  impression  which  the  book  con- 
tinues to  spread. 

No,  the  book  must  be  answered  Faithful, 
honest,  true-blue  Americans  must  not  be  left 
to  wonder  if  there  is  perhaps  some  truth  In 
the  accusations  If  those  who  know  the  truth 
remain  silent,  such  doubts  grow  to  beliefs 

The  perceptive  reader  of  the  book  will  find 
a  large  ntimber  of  errors  He  will  also  find 
cleverly  contrived  inferences  and  Innuendos 
as  well  as  attempts  to  prove  guilt  by  associ- 
ation through  recotmtlng  the  dishonest  or 
dishonorable  actions  of  others  who  mav  have 
had  no  more  contact  with  Washington  than 
the  fact  that  they  lived  during  the  earlv 
period   of   our   history. 
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C  in  the  first  page  of  the  book,  we  find 
Washington's  statement  that  he  would  serve 
wit  tiout  pay.  would  only  aslc  that  the  govern- 
me  It  reimburse  him  for  his  expenses.  The 
l£  clear  that  by  this  refusal  Washing- 
gave  up  a  salary  of  $500  a  month.  For 
eight  years  of  the  war,  this  would  have 
reafched  a  total  of  $48,000. 

,  is  worth  while  to  determine  just  how 
muph  of  a  sacrifice,  If  any,  Washington  made, 
can  be  done  by  selecting  out  from  Wash- 
;on's  expenditures  the  Items  which   can 
properly  charged   as   personal.   If  we  do 
we  find  that  they  reach  a  total  of  lees 
tha^i  815,000.  Thus,  the  author's  statement 
Washington   made   money   by  refusing 
lary  of  $48,000  for  eight  years  Is  seen  to 
;ompletely  false.  The  truth  is  the     gov- 
nt  made  a  very  advantageous  deal;  Its 
was  something  over  $33,000. 
e  most  bizarre  fabrication  In  the  book 
le  statement  which  reads:  "For  the  eight 
s  of  the  war  General  Washington  turned 
n  expense  account  of  $449,261.51." 
e  correct  figure,  clearly  stated  by  Wash- 
ington  at   the  end   of  his   accounting,   was 
1    Pennsylvania    Pounds.    Expressed    In 
Iirs,   this   amounted  to  $54,370.00,   a  far 
from  the  erroneous  figure  given  In  the 
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nv   reviewers,    we    regrei    to    say.    have 
the  books  figures  and  have  printed 
e     reviews      One     such     review     was 
"A  Cool  Half  MUlion".  Thus  It  seems 
that  the  most  damaging  misstatement 
he   book   is  the   monumental   exaggera- 
the  brazen  substitution  of  nearly  a  half 
lion  dollars  for  the  actual,  correct  fig- 
of  less  than  55  thousand  dollars. 
ut,  "   someone    will   promptly,   and   cor- 
,  say,  "55  thousand  dollars  Is  a  lot  of 
ey  for  a  personal  expense  account!"  We 
Id  agree,  but  In  the  same  breath  invite 
tlon  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures 
ided  in  the  accounting  which  Washlr.g- 
submltted  covered  much  more  than  his 
nal  expenses    They  embraced: 
All  the  disbursements  for  the  very  suc- 
ul     secret     intelligence     sjstem     which 
Ington  maintained  for  eight  years.  As  a 
.:.  Washington  was  always  ahead  of  the 
sh.    never   fell    Into    ar.y    of   the    many 

they  set  for  hlni. 
Expenses   incident   to  official   travel   by 

of  his  staff. 

The     necessary    expenses    Involved     In 

out  groups  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy 

terrain. 

The  expenses  incurred  In  feeding  vlsl- 

at  headquarters.  Including  members  of 

liress.  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 

:s,  and  a  constant  stream  of  American 

visiting  headquarters. 
The  account  even   Includes  other  very 
expenditures      which      Washington 
.   such   as   those    to    win    the    help,   or 
times  the  neutrality,  of  Indians, 
we    turn    to   the    Individual   items   on 
the  author  bases  his  completely  In- 
total  of  nearly  a  half  a  million  dol- 
we  find  that  each  one  has  been  blown 
I  a  figure  far  beyond  the  amount  stated 
'Vf'ashlngton's   accounting.   This   becomes 
evident  when  we  look  at  some  of  the 

Items, 
the  original  accounting,  we  find,  en- 
in  George  Washington's  own  handwrlt- 
,  record  of  the  expenditure,  on  June  22, 
of  55  Pennsylvania  Pounds  for  the  pur- 
of  "a  light  phaeton  bought  of  Dr. 
(We  would  call   it  a  light  car- 
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TUs  same  item  Is  Included  In  the  author's 
anal:  'sls.  But  there  we  find  It  entered  as,  "To 
a  Ufht  phaeton  bought  of  Dr.  Renaudet. 
$1.43  D.OO. 

Ur  der  his  formula  for  changing  pounds  to 
doUa  rs,  the  author  has  multiplied  the  pounds 
by  2  I.  The  correct  conversion  figure  should 
have  been  based  on  the  fact  that  one  p>ound 
equalled  three  and  one-third  dollars.  Based 
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on   such    a   correct   ratio,    we   find   that    55 
pHjunds  equalled  $183  15. 

Thus  we  see  ih^  the  padding  cannot  be 
charged  to  Washington. 

The  author  s  analysis  goes  on  through  some 
170  repetitive  pages.  It  takes  up,  in  succes- 
sion, each  one  of  the  two  hundred  and 
n:ne:y-one  entr.es  which  Washington  sub- 
mitted. In  every  case,  the  figure  has  been 
changed  from  that  submitted  by  Washing- 
ton. 

The  author  \«.as  not  content  to  exaggerate 
merely  the  flg'ares  that.  Washington  sub- 
mitted. For  example,  he  has  the  unbelievable 
effrontery  to  tell  the  reader,  "In  terms  of 
today's  dollars,  the  Renaudet  phaeton  Is  the 
equivalent  of  roughly  twelve  Cadillac 
broughams."  The  truth  Is  Ju.st  the  reverse, 
for  one  second-hand  Cadillac  costs  twice  as 
much  as  twelve  phaetons  would  have  cost. 
The  author  ma\  have  thought  that  this  ri- 
diculous exaggeration  was  a  devastatlngly 
funny  remark,  but  most  of  us  will  not  be 
able  to  find  the  humor. 

The  book  also  contains  many  deliberate 
attempts  to  twist  Washington's  motives,  and 
to  belittle  him.  For  example,  very  early  in  the 
account,  we  find  items  of  expense  for  secret 
intelligence.  Thus,  on  July  15,  1775,  we  find 
a  charge  of  "333-13  dollars  given  to  ...  to 
Induce  him  to  go  into  the  town  of  Bosuin  to 
establish  a  secret  correspondence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
movements  and  designs."  (This  item,  the 
author  has  calmly  blown  up  from  333-1 3 
dollars  to  $2,600. 1 

Washington  was  careful  to  add  a  footnote 
which  explained  the  reason  why  the  name 
of  the  spy  was  omitted  It  reads:  "The  names 
of  persons  who  are  employed  (in  spying) 
within  the  enemy  lines  and  who  may  fall 
within  their  power  cannot  be  Inserted." 

Washington's  effort  to  protect  the  Identity 
of  the  spy  would  seem  to  have  been  an  In- 
telligent and  proper  thing  to  do;  for,  once 
discovered,  such  informers  were  classed  as 
spies  and  executed. 

The  author  uses  the  nameless  entry  as  an 
excuse  to  find  fault  with  Washington.  His 
soggy  humor  consists  of  scolding  Washington 
for  selfishly  refusing  to  identify  the  spies, 
thus  depriving  these  courageous  patriots  of 
the  credit  which  Is  rightly  due  them. 

Another  measure  of  the  book's  American- 
ism may  he  found  in  the  fact  that,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  it  refers  to  Washington's  val- 
iant soldiers  as  "Hippies". 

Lastly,  let  us  look  at  the  book's  major  de- 
ception. In  It,  the  author  has  first  engaged 
In  a  lengthy,  complicated  discussion  of  the 
conversion  of  depreciated  currencies  to  hard 
coin,  or  as  he  states,  into  "terms  of  today's 
dollars".  This  discussiou  of  currencies  Is  very 
successful  in  concealing  the  fact  that  he  has 
multiplied  Washington's  paper  currency  fig- 
ures by  some  figure  (frequently  26)  Instead 
of  dividing  as  he.  of  course,  should  have  done. 
The  result  in  each  case  Is  an  enormous  and 
totally  Incorrect  figure  which  has  no  basis 
in  fact  or  logic. 

This  explains  how  the  author  was,  for  ex- 
ample, able  to  achieve  the  hocus-pocus  of 
changing  Washington's  figure  of  333- '3  dol- 
lars for  Intelligence  services  to  $2,600.00 

Similarly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  modest  Item 
of  55  Pennsylvania  Pounds  1  which  Washing- 
ton recorded  as  the  amount  paid  to  Dr. 
Renaudet  for  his  phaeton)  has  been  blown 
up  to  the  ridulous  figure  of  $1,430.00. 

When  the  author  added  up  all  the  grossly 
enlarged  single  Items,  he  obtained  the  in- 
credible total  of  $449,261.51.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  amount  which  the  author  then 
claimed  that  Washington  had  received  from 
the  U  S.  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  War  for 
Independence.  The  truth  Is  that  the  total  is 
just  as  inaccurate  as  all  Us  single  components 
are. 

Rather  than  accusing  Washington  of  Im- 
proper accotintlng.  the  author  could  have 
better  spent  his  time  In  a  factual  statement 
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of  the  very  considerable  financial  contribu- 
tion which  General  Washington  made  to  the 
patriot  cause.  This  included: 

1.  The  $33,000  already  mentioned  as  the 
profit  which  accrued  to  the  government  as  a 
result  of  his  generous  conduct  in  serving 
without  pay. 

2.  A  very  considerable  sum  which  Wash- 
ington spent  to  purchase  U.S.  Loan  Office 
Certificates  (The  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  of  the 
day)  during  1778,  '79,  '80,  perhaps  the  dark- 
est days  of  the  war.  The  value  of  these  cer- 
tificates depreciated  tremendously.  This 
depreciation  was  so  great  that  Washington 
suffered  a  loss  of  well  over  $50,000. 

3.  During  the  war,  Washington's  farms 
operated  in  the  red,  year  after  year.  A  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  loss  in  this  category 
would  be  $40,000. 

A.  Loss  of  pay $33,000 

B.  Depreciation  of  U.S.  Loan  Cer- 
tificates     50,000 

C.  Losses   on   farm 40,000 

Total 123,  000 

The  total  of  these  three  Items  Is  im- 
pressive: 

As  John  C.  Fitzgerald  so  correctly  states, 
"if  any  other  American  backed  the  forlorn 
hope  of  Independence  with  heart,  mind,  hand 
and  purse,  as  did  George  Washington,  he  Is 
yet  to  be  discovered." 

But  to  get  back  to  the  distressing  book 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  effort,  may  we 
add  one  more  comment; 

The  Intelligent  reader  will  find  it  even  more 
bizarre  than  any  of  the  author's  sleight  of 
hand  performances,  to  learn  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  reviewers  of  this  regrettable  book 
reported  any  of  the  many  examples  of  fla- 
grant deception. 

The  disturbing  consequence  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book  is  the  fact  that  many 
readers,  especially  the  young,  may  acquire, 
and  forever  retain,  an  Incorrect  picture  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country.  Let  us  therefore 
make  It  certain  that  the  truth  shall  prevail; 
let  us  spread  the  correct  facts  far  and  wide 
so  that  Americans  of  today,  and  Americans 
of  the  future,  can  always  stand  up  proudly, 
and  say  with  complete  conviction,  "No,  you 
are  wrong!  George  Washington  never  padded 
his  expense  account — not  one  single  penny!" 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  the  truly  good  and  therefore 
highly  praised  endeavors  of  our  country 
have  been  so  often  written  about,  and 
commended,  that  additional  praise  that 
sounds  fresh  and  reflects  genuine  feel- 
ings of  pride  is  hard  to  come  by. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America  is  a  truly  good 
and  highly  praised  organization.  And  yet, 
can  too  much  be  said  about  the  accom- 
plishments and  potential  of  this  organi- 
zation that  unites  our  young  women  as 
sisters  and  instills  in  them  a  love  of 
each  other,  of  country,  and  of  God.  Can 
we  speak  too  often  of  the  challenges 
which  Girl  Scouts  asks  its  members  to 
rise  to  that  are  character- building  prep- 
aration for  the  challenges  they  must  face 
as  young  adults? 

I  admire  this  organization  and  its 
leaders  deeply,  and  as  a  reflection  of  that 
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admiration  I  am  delighted  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 


FULBRIGHT  RECALLS  MUGGERIDGE 
THEORY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. I  addressed  the  House  emphasiz- 
ing the  unfortunate  rmd  totally  nega- 
tive attitude  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  toward  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty. 

A  very  effective  commentary  on  this 
subject  was  carried  in  the  Aurora,  El. 
Beacon  News,  of  February  29  in  a  column 
by  the  highly  esteemed  international  cor- 
respondent of  the  Copley  Press,  Dumitru 
Danielopol,  which  I  insert  in  the  Record: 

Fri.BRiGHT  Recalls  Muggeridce  Theory 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

V.".^sHiNGTON. — Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
bright's  stubborn  determination  to  dismantle 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  brings 
t3  ml:2d  Malcolum  Muggerldge's  theory  of 
"the  gre.it  liberal  death  wish." 

The  well-known  British  newsman,  writer, 
TV  and  radio  commentator  sees  the  Free 
World  threatened  not  so  much  by  commu- 
nism, but  by  the  "death  wish"  of  the  left 
wing  enunciated  by  liberal  politicians,  com- 
mentators and  authors  who  find  "our  enemies 
are  always  right  and  our  friends  are  always 
wrong." 

Much  of  the  comment  on  that  people's 
paradise  called  Red  China  follows  this  line. 

Radio  Free  Europ>e  and  Radio  Liberty,  two 
organizations  created  in  the  early  50s  to 
beim  true  information  into  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  obvious  targets. 
They  are  American,  therefore,  they  must  be 
bad,  or  at  least  Ineffectual. 

Never  mind  the  fact  that  their  existence 
and  American  backing  has  been  a  great  in- 
spiration to  p>eople  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Never  mind  that  they  are  a  daily  proof  that 
the  people  of  America  have  not  forgotten 
those  snared  into  a  Communist  net.  And 
never  mind  that  they  help  dispel  erroneous 
information  about  the  United  States  from 
Communist  propaganda  machines. 

Piilbrlght  says  that  they  are  useless  £ind 
must  go.  The  financing  of  the  two  stations 
for  years  was  handled  mostly  by  CIA.  Now 
is  it  to  be  public.  The  House  Is  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  operations.  In  the  Senate  the 
decision  rests  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  chaired  by  Sen.  Fulbright,  D- 
Ark. 

He  is  adamant.  The  stations  are  an  "anach- 
ronism" he  says.  "They  are  cold  war  relics." 
They  will  continue  only  over  his  "dead  body." 
The  cold  war  is  over  and  we  just  aren't  smart 
enough  to  know  It. 

I  have  often  been  a  critic  of  RFE  opera- 
tions. I  say  now  that  on  every  count  Ful- 
bright is  ■wrong.  The  cold  war  is  not  over. 
It  goes  on  more  fiuliously  than  ever. 

If  the  cold  war  was  over,  why  do  the  Soviets 
make  every  kind  of  propaganda  to  dlsbtmd 
NATO,  to  promote  a  phony  E^aropean  Secu- 
rity conference,  to  bring  about  the  dismem- 
berment of  Yugoslavia?  Use  every  means  to 
push  the  United  States  from  Europe,  the 
Medlterranecin  and  North  Africa?  Why  do 
they  supx>ort  every  kind  of  subversive,  antl- 
capltallst  group  In  the  Free  World? 

Moscow  and  other  Oonamunist  capitals  In 
Eastern  Europe  have  been  ranting  for  years 
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against  RFE  and  Radio  Liberty.  They  even 
threatened  not  to  send  teams  to  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Munich  In  1972  unless  the  stations 
there  were  silenced. 

Now  the  blow  comes  from  Waslilngton.  The 
silencing  of  these  two  voices  would — in  the 
opinion  of  this  correspondent — be  the  great- 
est cold  war  victory  that  the  Communists 
ever  won.  It  would  tell  their  subjugated  peo- 
ple that  Soviet  rule  was  inevitable — end!",s.s. 

The  prestige  of  our  country  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  among  exiles  and  re;ug«es 
In  Western  Europe  v,-ould  sink  from  sight. 

It  Is  ironical  to  find  that  Fulbright  wants 
to  strike  such  a  blow  at  a  moment  when 
Red  China  is  bidding  for  the  support  of  the 
captive  peoples  and  the  ethiiics  abroad  to 
form  a  common  front  against  Russia. 

The  Senator  may  say  his  own  "mea  cul- 
pas,"  but  he  has  no  right  to  chant  thorn  lor 
people  who  want  to  live. 


CHICAGO  TODAY  SURVEY  ON 
AMNESTY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Chicago  Today  ran  a  survey  concerning 
amnesty  for  draft  evaders.  Their  survey 
brought  a  response  of  68  percent  readers 
against  amnesty,  or  more  than  two  out  cf 
every  tliree. 

Because  this  subject  is  very  controver- 
sial and  generating  a  lot  of  interest,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  today  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Peter  Reich  of  Chicago 
Today  concerning  their  survey  and  his 
views  on  this  matter: 

A    Newsman    Sounds    Off — He   Would    Ban 

Amnesty    for   "Craven   Bums" 

(By  Peter  Reich) 

It  restores  my  faith  In  mankind  to  see 
that  two  of  every  three  Chicago  Today  read- 
ers responding  to  a  poll  on  amnesty  for  draft 
evaders  and  deserters  voted  "No!  " 

To  me.  It  is  the  height  of  efl'rontery  for 
some  craven,  selfish  bum  who  fiees  the  coun- 
try and  lets  someone  else  do  the  bleeding  and 
dying  for  him  to  come  back  whining  for 
"amnesty." 

As  I  see  it,  these  cowardly  misfits  have 
forfeited  forever  the  right  to  be  called  Ameri- 
cans. 

So  the  little  darlings  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fight  in  Southeast  Asia,  did  they? 
So  did  many  of  the  45,000  American  men  who 
laid  down  their  lives  there. 

But  we  must  have  compassion  for  the  ideal- 
istic youth  who  left  their  country  because 
they  didn't  want  to  kill,  you  say? 

Tell  It  to  the  young  Chlcagoan  In  Hlnes 
Hospital  who  was  too  compassionate  to  carry 
a  gun.  He  became  a  medic,  to  devote  him- 
self to  saving  lives — and  was  paralyzed  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  by  a  Viet  Cong  hand 
grenade  hurled  at  him  while  he  was  binding 
up  a  buddy's  wounds. 

But  we  had  no  business  getting  Into  the 
Viet  Nam  confilct,  some  people  argue.  The 
Communists  "aren't  really  bad,  like  the  Nazis 
were." 

That  may  be  so.  Yet  I  remember  what  a 
28-year-old  Navy  pilot,  Lt.  Dieter  Dengler, 
who  managed  to  escape  from  his  Communist 
captors  after  being  shot  down,  told  me  at 
Loyola  University; 

"First,  they  beat  me  until  I  lost  conscious- 
ness. When  I  woke  up,  I  was  hanging  by  my 
heels  from  a  tree,  my  head  barely  touching 
the  ground. 


"Then  the  Communists  smeared  lioney  on 
my  f.-u-e  and  pushed  1;  into  an  anthill.  There 
were  thoiis.-mds  of  ant,s.  I  must  have  screamed 
for   about    a   minute   before   I   passed   out." 

Don't  we  have  business  opposing  that  kind 
of  evil?  I  think  we  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  Viet  Nam 
war  may  be  one  of  the  worst  unselfish  wars 
any  country  ever  has  fought.  We've  paid  a 
terrible  price,  in  blood  and  wealth,  knowing 
all  along  we  had  nothing  to  gain  for  our- 
selves. All  we've  ever  sought  to  accomplish  Is 
to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  from  taking  over  South  Viet  Nam. 

Ai-^d  as  President  Nixon's  latest  offer  should 
make  clear  to  any  but  the  most  misguided, 
the  United  States  has  bent  over  backwards 
to  end  the  conflict. 

In  sum.  the  crocodile-tear  pleas  of  the 
draft-dodgers  and  deserters  that  they  ouglit 
to  be  allowed  to  return  scot-free  to  "the 
country  we  Icve"  turn  me  off. 


PLASTICS  RESIDUES  FOUND  IN 
BLOODSTREAMS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  18,  1972,  carried 
an  article  under  the  heading  "Plastics 
Residues  Found  in  Bloodstreams"  which 
again  points  out  the  need  for  strong  leg- 
islation to  control  the  introduction  of 
such  substances  into  commerce.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Plastics  Residues  Pound  in  Bloodstreams 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Humans  are  Just  a  little  plastic  now. 

A  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  chem- 
ist has  found  chemicals  from  plastics  in  the 
bloodstreams  of  80  out  of  100  laboratory 
workers  and  patients.  In  his  opinion,  this  is 
"a  fairly  typical  population  group." 

He  knows  of  no  immediate  danger.  But  like 
many  other  scientists  ai.d  government  envi- 
ronmental officials,  he  is  seriously  worried 
about  what  they  call  "the  completely  un- 
known long-range  health  effects"  of  some 
of  the  chemicals  In  the  millions  of  tons  of 
., plastics  all  around  us — and  by  now  l:islde 
us. 

"I  know  this  Is  going  to  be  a  slgi.lficant 
future  Issue."  said  Warren  Mulr  of  the  White 
House's  Council  or,  Envlronmemal  Quality 
"It's  potentially  our  next  bad  one." 

In  a  broadcast  spo::sored  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society  last  month,  narrator  Nor- 
man Metzger.  cited  "hard  evidence"  that 
plastlcizers,  the  softening  agents  In  many 
plastics  and  plastic  films,  "have  Indeed  be- 
come a  considerable  environmental  contami- 
nant that  enters  the  body." 

The  current  lack  of  testing  of  these  chem- 
icals for  long-range  effects  is  one  reason  why 
Council  and  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  ofliclals  are  pushing  for  passage  of  a 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  that  got 
bogged  down  last  year  in  Congress. 

It  is  one  reason  why  Senate  environmen- 
talists, led  on  this  issue  by  Sen.  William  B. 
Spong  Jr.  (D.-Va.)  are  proposing  an  even 
tougher  version  that  calls  for  federal  ap- 
proval of  every  new  chemical  in  any  product. 

The  chemicals  found  In  the  86  human 
bloodstreams  by  Dr  George  W  A.  Milne  at 
the  National  Heart  Institute  at  Bethesda  are 
plastlcizers  known  as  phthalate  esters 

They  are  mainly  used  In  polyvinyl  chlo- 
ride, a  common  plastic  often  30  to  60  percent 
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plasticizer.  Polyvinyl  chloride  Ls  used  to  make 
water  bottles,  car  seat  upholsterj-,  floor  cov- 
ings and  hosplt«iJ  and  blood  bank  blood- 
orage  bags  and  tubing. 

The   same   plasticlzers   are   used   In   le.sser 
ts   in   some   other   plastics,   including 
food  wraps.  They  are  used  l:i  some  in- 
:t  repellants  and  pesticides. 
The  plasticlzers  in  .=uch  products  are  ap- 
plwently  dissolved  out  by  materials  like  blood, 
njllk  and  fats.  They  also  escape  into  the  air. 
-Much  of  the  sticky  film  found  on  the  in- 
of  auto  windshields  is  plasticizer  that 
escaped  from  vinyl  car  upholstery.  Some 
m  comes  from  cigarette  smoke,  some  from 
pollution.!   TTie  same  plasticlzers  are  in- 
failed  by  anyone  in  the  car. 

The  darned  things  are  everywhere!"  says 
Richard  Schoettger.  director  of  the  U.S. 
Pesticides  Laboratory  at  Columbia,  Mo, 
The  amounts  found  by  Dr.  Milne  in  his 
bjects'  bloodstreams  are  from  10  to  30  parts 
million  of  blood  serum  That  may  not 
and  like  much  to  the  ordinary  person,  but 
is  far  from  a  tiny  number  to  a  biochemist, 
s  far  lajger  than  the  five  or  so  parte  of 
"  per  million  that  are  now  part  of  human 
mgs,  to  scientists'  discomfort. 
In  recent  months,  moreover: 
Phthalate  plasticlzers  have  been  found  in 
heart  muscle  of  cattle,  dogs,  rabbits  .ind 
by  Dr,  Darius  Nazir  and  colleagues  at 
laJ  Hospital.  Baltimore.  With  Barbara 
1  and  I>r,  Morton  Beroza  of  the  Agrlcul- 
ire  Department  Research  Station  at  Belts- 
e,  they  found  phthalates  in  association 
h  mltochondrlna.  the  parts  of  every  cell 
supply  It  with  energy.  This  raises  the 
ibility  that  the  plastic  contajnlnants 
Id  interfere  with  cells. 
Phthalates  have  killed  embryonic  chicken 
cells  In  culture  In  tests  by  Dr.  Robert 
DeHaan  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  col- 
ion  with  Dr.  Robert  J.  Rubin  a:  the 
ns  Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health. 
R4bl:i  earlier  found  that  such  plas- 
were  not  only  e.xtracted  by  blood 
frdm  hospital  containers  but  were  also  slowly 
m(  tabollzed  In  the  liver. 

The  same   chemicals  have  been   found  in 
IgnlflcaJit"  amounts — up   to  5  5  parts   per 
ion — in  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  other 
commercial  catfish  ponds.  There  is 
evidence   of    harm   to   the   fish   or   their 
sumers.  but  the  Columbia,  Mo.,  fish  pes- 
ticide lab  has  exposed  tiny  lake  creatures — 
mlprocrustaceajxs  called  Daphnla  magna — to 
alate    concentrations    as    low    as    three 
per  billion.  Even  these  inhibited  the 
tures'    growth   and   reproduction    by    60 
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he  same  creatures.  It  was  also  learned, 
ca*L  concentrate  phthalate  traces  in  lake 
wa;er  by  up  to  13,000  ttmes — and  tiny  fish 
co::imonly  feed  on  such  creatures. 

In  other  Missouri  tests,  food  containing 
high  phthalate  levels  produced  abortions  in 
gujipies  and  caused  "large  mortalities"  in 
zetra  fish.  The  zebra  offspring  usually  died 
in  a  crescent  shape,  indicating  disturbed 
cal  :ium  metabolism. 

i:igh  levels  of  phthalate  also  produced 
deed  fetuses  and  birth  deformities  In  rats 
In  ;es*s  bv  Dr  John  Autian.  direc-nr  of  the 
Un  verslty  of  Tennessee's  material  science 
tox.cology  laboratory  and  one  of  the  nation's 
leaiUng  authorities  on  plasticizer  p>ollutioa. 

I'm  not  worried  about  pregnant  women 
bei  ig  exposed  to  plasticlzers,"  Autlan  said 
last  'Aeek. 

[  am  concerned  that   if  these   things   are 
see;  ling  into  our  bodies,   it  may  have  some 
efTe:t  over  long  periods  on  our  cellular  con- 
tjents.  If  we're  breathing  these  things  In 

letting  them  through  food  wTapplngs  or 
oth;r  sources.  In  10  or  20  or  30  years  will 
the-e  be  a  biological  effect' 

^hthalates   are   very   oily   solutions.    Our 

membranes  are  very  oil-like,  Consequent- 

t^hthalates  could  get  into  the  membranes 

maybe   In  some   way   alter   them.  They 
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might  put  the  cell  under  added  stress,  or 
make  its  components  adhesive  so  they  might 
not  pass  through  the  capillary  beds  of  the 
lung.  This  may  be  a  lead  to  a  condition  called 
'shock  lung'  la  sometimes  fatal  lung 
disease) . 

"All  I  am  saying  is  that  perhaps  these 
substances  are  indeed  innocuous,  as  everyone 
has  believed.  But  there  is  not  enough  re- 
search on  them.  And  financial  support  In 
this  area  is  practically  zero." 

Both  chemical  firms  and  the  Food  and 
Drag  Administration  agree  that  no  toxic  ef- 
fects have  been  demonstrated  in  human 
beings. 

The  FDA  does  have  some  coordinators  and 
.special  groups  assigned  to  watch  the  problem. 
The  FDA  and  other  agencies  have  increased 
their  research  some-.vhat,  and  more  is  under 
discission,  though  Autian  said:  "Every  now 
and  then  I  get  a  call  from  FDA  or  NIK  about 
doing  more  research.  Then  I  hear  nothing. 

Plastics  makers  are  seeking  way.s  of  chemi- 
cally bonding  other  chemicals  t</p:aotlc:zers, 
so  the  latter  could  not  possibly  migrate.  But 
this  goal  has  not  been  achieved  even  in  the 
laboratory  for  the  polyvinyl  chloride  or  PVC 
plastics,    the    largest    plasticizer-users. 

The  basic  problem,  says  Dr.  Milne,  is  that 
up  to  now  most  chemicals  have  been  con- 
sidered   Innocent    unless   proved    harmful. 

Now,  he  said,  "I  think  one  should  worry 
about  anything  that  is  absorbed  from  the 
outside,  because  that  is  by  definition  a  pol- 
lutant. It  may  be  that  some  are  quite  harm- 
less, but  I  would  assume  that  none  Is  harm- 
less unless  proved  otherwise." 
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ROVING  UNDERSEA  THRUST— WITH 
LOS    ANGELES    IN    ITS    SIGHTS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.^LIFOR.M.^ 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Navy, 
and  particularly  its  .submarine  fleet,  i.s"a 
matter  of  critical  concern  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  Nation's  defenses,  I  read 
with  special  interest  the  following  article 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  by 
staff  writer.  Al  Stump,  concerning  the 
Navy's  antisubmarine  warfare  activi- 
ties and  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' careful  review: 

(From  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 

Feb    13.  1972] 

Roving  U.nderse.\  Thrust— 'With  Los  Angeles 

IV     Its    Sights 

By  Al  Stump) 

Pe.\rl  H.\rbor,  H.^WA^. — .Airborne  elec- 
tronic "eyes"  fla,shed  word  here  from  north- 
west of  HonoItUu  last  April  that  a  near  400- 
foot-long  Russian  submarine  had  surfaced 
amidst  one  of  the  most  highly-guarded  ocean 
areas  on  earth. 

Swooping  over.  Navy  tracker  planes  Iden- 
tified her  as  a  Yankee-class  s,hlp  carr>1ng  16 
ballistic  missiles— the  equal  of  our  Polaris 
nuclear  subs. 

"We  were  sort  of  taken  aback,"  says  Deputy 
Commander,  Cap-  Edward  E.  Williams  of 
.^nti-Submarine  Warfare  Forces,  Pacific.  "We 
knew  of  a  heavy  Russian  subsea  presence  In 
the  eastern  Pacific.  But  this  was  the  first 
confirmation  of  a  'Y'  class  big  boy  so  far  from 
home  base." 

Modified  Soviet  prowlers  of  this  type  are 
believed  capable  of  lofting  nuclear  missiles 
from  Hawaii  to  California,  and  beyond — some 
3000  miles. 

Pressure  of  an   undeclared  global   under- 


sea war  is  pushing  subs  of  the  USSR  Pacific 
Fleet  closer  and  closer  to  California  waters 

The  move  is  regarded  here  as  critical 

"They're  within  range  of  Los  Angeles  City 
Hall,"  say  strategists  under  Vice  Admiral 
Evan  P,  Aurand,  the  top  submarine  boss  m 
these  parts,  "And  close  enough  to  hit  Van- 
denberg  Missile  Base,  ICBM  sites  at  Chico 
and  elsewhere  and  military  bases  at  San 
Diego,  Riverside  and  elsewhere," 

Aurand  and  U.S,  First  Fleet  Commander 
Vice  Adm,  Raymond  E  Peet  liken  it  to  "hav- 
ing a  many-chambered  gun  pointed  at  your 
head  in  your  own  back  yard." 

Invasion  of  sea  space  which  the  Navy  can- 
not afford  to  yield  is  a  relatively  new  move  bv 
the  Soviets.  '' 

And  It's  been  a  quiet,  methodical  growine 
one.  ■  ° 

An  unknown  number  of  Russia's  estimated 
92  nuclear-powered  subs  of  both  the  cruise- 
missile  and  attack  type  now  move  in  reg- 
ularly from  home  bases  at  Vladivostok  and 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  to  studv  eastern 
Pacific  approaches  and— reportedlv— sow  it 
with  factfinding  electronic  "bugs."  " 

While  most  attention  has  been  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  Atlantic  and  Cuba,  a  buildup 
threatening  to  West  Coast  cities  and  instal- 
lations has  developed.  "Every  inch  of  Cali- 
fornia coast,  and  more,  is  vulnerable  "  say 
Hawaiian  experts. 

Nowadays  the  Russians  are  estimated  to 
have  20  times  more  undersea  boats  In  their 
Pacific  detachment  than  Hitler  had  at  the 
outset  of  World  War  II. 

Word  at  Ford  Island  Is  that  one  USSR 
submarine  yard,  alone-^verdovnsk  on  the 
White  Sea— has  a  greater  building  capacity 
than  all  U.S.  sub  yards  combined. 

"Kremlin  cigars"  are  a  big  part  of  the 
fastest  naval  boom  in  history.  Last  January 
President  Nixon  advised  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  a  $15  billion  sub  and  anti- 
sub  system  as  a  key  deterrent  against  nuclear 
attack  through  the  1980s.  The  total  USSR 
submarine  strength  Is  355,  compared  to  142 
for  the  United  States. 

Outmatched  In  numlsers,  we  also  lack 
guided  (cruise)  missile  submarines,  of  which 
Ru.ssla  has  a  reported  65,  These  vessels  can 
stand  off  300  to  400  miles  and  hit  surface 
ships  beyond  their  range  of  retaliation. 

Big,  $1 -billion-each  carriers  such  as  the 
Elsenhower.  Nimltz  and  Kennedy  continue  to 
roll  down  our  shlpways,  but  the  sub  program 
lags. 

This  discomfits  commanders  here  and  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  their  Job — that  of  setting 
up  defenses. 

Visitors  here  quickly  learn  how  Intently  the 
threat  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  being  met. 

More  than  12,000  men  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  electronic  inventions  are  employed 
between  the  First  Fleet  out  of  San  Diego. 
Long  Beach  and  Hawaii  and  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  based  at  Yokosuka.  Japan.  Hawaii  is  a 
strategic  point  as  the  Russ  show  more  and 
more  curiousity  about  our  off-continental 
defenses. 

The  first  thing  one  notices  at  Pearl  Harbor 
is  a  captured,  two-man  Japanese  sut) — a 
"human  torpedo"— which  was  used  to  attack 
Pearl  in  the  raid  of  DecemlDcr  1941  The 
attacking  force  sneaked  at  least  a  dozen  of 
these  into  the  harbor  as  a  prelude  to  the 
aerl.ll  bombardment. 

The  displayed.  .54-foot-long  object  is  there 
a.s  a  ."-eminder  that  in  any  future,  electro- 
nized  war,  submarines  will  jjlay  the  vital  role. 
Basic  to  everything  going  on  todav  in  the 
Pacific  IS  ASW— the  core  of  which  is  the 
ability  to  peer  into  the  pr.ictically  op.ique, 
sound-crammed  ocean  and  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  an  invading  ship.  "Etetection  is  every- 
thing," p,:)ints  out  Adm.  Aurand,  "You  may 
produce  the  best  ASW^  weapon  in  the  world, 
but  until  we  find  the  enemy  sub  it's  useless  " 
When  our  undersea  patrols  leave  here  or 
San  Die^o.  they  carry  a  fantast:c  device 
called  the  m.ignetlc  anomaly  detector.  This 
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device  spies  out  obstructions  or  anomalies 
in  the  earth's  magnetic  field  precisely  enough 
to  say  whether  It's  a  whale,  a  mass  of  plank- 
ton— or  a  nuclear  or  conventional  submar- 
ine. "It  can  even  tell  us  by  comparing  a 
signal  against  a  known  sub's  magnetic  pro- 
file what  class  of  sub  it  is,"  says  the  ASW 
command.  "It  can  go  further — predict  the 
next  crntact  of  the  ship,  its  course  and 
speed." 

The  U.S.  now  is  fitting  the  advanced.  3000- 
mile-range  Poisedon  nuclear  missile  into  31 
of  our  41  ballistic  subs.  Protecting  the  West 
Coast  from  Mexico  to  Canada  are  23  "Flotilla 
One  "  subs — 10  of  them  nuke-powered  attack 
vessels.  They  can  stay  underwater  indefi- 
nitely, using  rotating  "Blue"  and  "Gold" 
crews.  Their  target  accuracy  is  99  percent. 

Included  in  off-California  service  is  the 
S85  million  USS  Dolphin,  the  world's  decpest- 
divmg  sub  and  unique  in  the  Navy.  La.st 
Jan.  8  the  keel  was  laid  for  the  USS  Los 
Angeles,  which  is  designed  to  be  the  quietest- 
running  nuke  sub  the  world  has  known. 
She'll  be  in  duty  by  early  1973. 

"Poisedon  missiles  will  be  our  important 
new  deterrent  weapon, '  explains  Capt,  Ed 
Williams,  "They'll  be  outfitted  with  multiple 
warheads,  each  of  which  can  be  separately 
targeted."  This  is  the  "ultimate  weapon"^ 
MIRV  (Multiple  Independently  Targetable 
Reentry  Vehicles).  Once  fired,  MIRV  splits 
off  into  a  number  of  missiles — each  with  an 
objective  and  flying  too  fast  to  be  shot 
dowm." 

"Assuming  the  Russians  have  MIRV  capa- 
bility, too."  ASW  chiefs  remind  you,  "it's  our 
job  to  be  able  to  destroy  any  undersea  attack 
before  it  can  be  triggered," 

Unspoken  but  a  terrible  fact  is  that  a 
multi-megaton  missile  launched  underwater 
from  a  submarine  is  next  to  impossible  to 
stop.  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  must 
travel  many  miles.  Prom  a  sub,  it's  only  a 
pop-shot  to  land. 

Only  five  months  ago,  a  Soviet  convoy  of 
seven  warships  insolently  steamed  into  off- 
limits  Hawaiian  waters,  passing  between  Maul 
and  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii.  Included  were 
two  subs  of  the  attack  type.  In  refueling  20 
miles  off  Diamond  Head,  the  prowlers  dis- 
charged oil  into  the  sea, 

"We  had  a  big  hue  and  cry  about  pollu- 
tion." says  Adm.  Feet's  office.  "As  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  this  wasn't  the  point.  The 
point  was  that  subs,  destroyers  and  supply 
ships  of  their  Navy  could  function  this  far 
from  base  and  even  loiter  for  several  days  on 
the  local  scene  They  showed  us  great  range," 
How  effective  Is  our  detection?  "We  knew 
all  about  them  five  weeks  before  they  got 
here,"  goes  on  the  report,  "We'd  tracked  "them 
closely  from  off  the  Siberian  coast  and  never 
lost  contact," 

On  the  other  hand,  the  admirals  claim  that 
Soviet  antisubmarine  forces  have  never  yet 
detected  an  American  missile  sub  on  patrol. 
Operating  from  California  bases  and  Hawaii 
is  another  system  of  locating  invaders  far 
from  the  West  Coast.  Soviet  subs  enter  the 
Pacific  from  the  Indian  Ocean  through  the 
Strait  of  Malaca  between  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  Sumatra  aiid  through  the  Japanese 
Strait  between  Korea  and  Japan — which  is 
rated  deadly.  These  are  the  subhunter  track- 
er-killer aircraft,  chiefly  the  Grtimman  S-2 
Tracker  and  the  Lockheed  P3-C  Orion. 

"For  example,  let's  say  that  In  wartime 
an  enemy  sub  is  operating  in  the  upper  east- 
ern Pacific,"  says  Capt,  Williams,  "How  do 
we  pin  him  down  and  wipe  him  out?" 

The  current  answer  is  a  combination  of 
speedy  little  S-2's  equipped  with  sonobuoy 
launchers  and  a  flying  data-processor  plane 
which  carries  more  electronic  gear  than  any 
aircraft  In  the  world.  These,  along  with 
helicopters. 

Initially,  the  trackers  send  sound  buoys 
plunging  deep  into  the  sea,  weaving  a  wide 
pattern  from  which  a  sub,  no  matter  how 
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evasive,  cannot  escape.  Computers  absorb  the 
findings  of  the  sonobuoys,  indicating  the 
point  of  attack. 

Comes  next  either  the  400-knot  PC-3, 
equipped  with  another  52  launchers  for 
sonobuoys,  a  MAD  (magnetic  anomaly  deicf- 
tcri  system  digital  target  computors  and 
a  variety  of  weapons — air-to-.surface  missiles, 
depth  bombs,  torpedoes,  rockets  and  mines. 

"The  PC-3  is  the  most  highly  computerized 
submarine  killer  in  the  air  today."  slates 
Adm.  Bernard  Cleary.  commander-iu-chief 
Pacific  Fleet.  Her  internal  systems  can  handle 
four  million  bits  of  data  per  minute. 

Helicopters,  too,  are  being  widely  u.sed  off 
the  decks  of  warships.  They  carry  homintr 
devices  on  torpedoes  which  are  drawn  di- 
rectly to  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

Just  last  week  a  new  S-3A  Jet  tracker  '.<,as 
test-fiown  out  of  Burbank  airprTt.  .Attached 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet's  Naval  .Air  Force  squad- 
rons at  North  Island,  this  new  craft  has 
the  range  to  su.ep  the  waters  irc.m 
A'igeles  to  Hawaii. 

Pearl  and  S.in  Diego  are  proof  that 
Navy  continues  to  believe  strongly  in 
giant,  nuke-powered  aircraft  carrier — despite 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to 
build  its  first  nuclear  s-.irface  war.<:hip.  The 
USSR  has  no  major  operational  aircraft  car- 
r.ers.  But  op->rating  from  Hawaii  and  Cali- 
fcirnia  are  unit.s  of  the  15  carriers  of  our 
fleet. 

Under  a  ne'vv  concept  the  big  CV  carriers 
haul  »  mixture  (f  fixed-wing,  strike  planes 
and  rotary-wing  and  vertical-lift  aircraft — 
the  whole  bag  of  defensive-offensive  air  war- 
fare. 

Another   aspect   of   ASW, 
keeps   under   tight    wraps, 
oceanographic  espionage 

This  IS  the  highly-secret  "spies  in  the  sea" 
game  which  the  USSR  and  USA.  are  playing 
in  the  Pacific,  as  elsewhere. 

At  Pearl  Harbor,  officials  will  say  only  that 
fixed  undersea  listening  devices  are  used — 
including  areas  off  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. How  broadly  the  Continental  Shelf  off 
Southern  California  is  "bugged"  against  In- 
vaders isn't  known.  But  it  has  been  revealed 
that  two  networks  of  sonor  cables  called 
Caeser  and  Sosus  are  operational 

Evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  building  subs 
with  power  plants  producing  very  little  noise 
is  said  to  be  behind  the  "bugging"  program. 

For  Californians.  sitting  atop  a  huge  mili- 
tary complex,  what  is  happening  in  ASW 
is  of  growing  Importance,  The  periscopes  are 
growing  closer. 

But  the  countermeasures — seen  from  here— 
appear  to  be  as  highly  effective  as  men  and 
science  and  monev  can  make  them. 
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THE  SCOUTING  PROGRAM 
IN  CONNECTICUT 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
phrase  "America's  Manpower  Begins 
With  Boypower"  has  been  coined  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  emphasize  its 
ambitious  and  commendable  goal  to  in- 
volve one-third  of  all  Scout-age  boys  in 
Scouting  by  1976,  the  200th  anniversary 
of  our  Nation.  In  implementing  this  goal 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  developed 
several  innovative  programs,  such  as 
Project  SOAR — Save  Our  American  Re- 
sources, Operation  Reach — a  nationwide 
fight  against  drug  abuse,  and  providing 
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for  the  admission  of  young  women  into 
the  exploring  program.  The^e  timely 
changes  have  acted  to  eniiance  the  suc- 
cess of  Scouting  in  Connecticut  and 
throughout  the  country.  I  commend  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  these  innova- 
tions and  Boypower  1976. 

.'^t  this  time  I  include  tlie  following 
correspondence  from  Alden  Barber,  chief 
Scout  executive,  concerning  the  Scouting 
l^rogram  m  Connecticut : 

Febrvart  3,  1972. 
Hon   John  S,  Monacan, 
Congrrssjuan  from  Connecticut. 

Dear  Mr  Mo.vacan:  At  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  in  Puerto  Rico  last  fall. 
Gov.  Daniel  Evans  of  Washington  made  a 
formal  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  Coinciding  with  Gover- 
nor Evans"  statement,  separate  reports  were 
prepared  for  each  Governor  describing  the 
progress  of  Scouting  in  his  State.  At  this  time 
of  our  annlver.sary  celebration,  we  are  pleased 
to  share  with  you  the  report  for  your  State. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  we  are  proceeding  with  deliberate  speed 
with  our  long-range  plan  BOYPOWER  '76, 
whose  goal  is  to  deeply  involve  in  Scouting 
a  representative  one-third  of  all  Scout-age 
boys  by  the  200th  anniversary  oi  the  Nation, 

Scouting  is  proud  of  Its  accomplishments. 
But  even  now  with  Operation  Reach,  our  na- 
tionwide fight  against  drug  abuse,  and  Proj- 
ect SO.AR  (Save  Our  American  Resources). 
our  national  Conservation  Good  Turn  which 
is  extending  into  its  second  year,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  complete  record  has  yet  to  be 
written. 

Sincerely, 

Alden  O,  Barber, 

Connecticut  and  Scouting 
The  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  long  worked  together 
on  matters  of  mutu,<il  interest  and  concern 
such  as  camping,  problems  of  pollution,  and 
problems  of  drug  abuse,  Connecticut  and 
Scouting  each  give  to  the  other,  making 
contributions  in  many  ways.  The  State  gives 
to  Scouting  through  its  people,  cooperation, 
and  locale  Scouting  in  turn  gives  to  the  State 
through  a  program  of  benefit  to  all  the  State 
residents,  m  particular  the  young. 

people 

A  number  of  men  from  Connecticut  serve 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  major  positions 
of  leadership,  Donald  M.  Kendall  of  Green- 
wich, chairman  and  chief  executive  offiC'er  of 
PepsiCo,  Inc  ,  has  been  a  member  of  the  BSA 
Executive  Board  since  1968,  Regional  vice- 
chairmen  of  Region  1  included  Donald  N. 
Clark  and  Atwood  C.  Ely.  Mr.  Clark  from 
Orange  is  an  executive  of  the  Asgrow  Seed 
Co.  Mr.  Ely  from  Mystic  is  the  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  Hartford  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. 

Last  year  Harold  S.  Barrett  of  Manchester 
was  presented  with  one  of  Scouting's  highest 
awards,  the  Silver  Antelope,  for  hLs  distin- 
guished service  to  boyhood  In  the  region, 

PLACES 

Tlie  first  National  Camping  School  in  Re- 
gion 1  In  15  years  was  held  last  year  at  the 
Lake  of  Isles  Camp  m  Connecticut.  The  camp 
school  was  visited  by  members  of  the  regional 
executive  committee.  The  school  included  a 
police  academy  and  an  aquatic  camp. 

The  police  academy  included  discussion  of 
personal  protection,  emergency  equipment, 
public  safety,  and  la'A-  enforcement.  The 
aquatic  camp  included  such  activities  as 
swinimlng.  boating,  canoeing,  a  trip  to  Mystic 
seaport,  and  camping  on  .in  island 

Certainly  the  State  of  Connecticut  has 
made  through  its  people  and  its  resources 
many  contributions  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 
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PROJECT    SOAR 

oject  SOAR  Is  Scoutlng'3  contribution  in 

fight   to  preserve   our  enviroment.   The 

is  a  good  example  of  the   benefits 

itlng  can  provide  to  the  State.  Project 

■\R — a  program  to  Save  Our  American  Re- 

ces — IS    a    year-round    ecological    effort 

citing  the  results  of  a  slrgle  dav's  effort 

show  the  overall  success  of  Project  SOAR 

onnectlcut.  on  Scouting   Keep   America 

tiful    Dav—June   5    of  "this    year— 1.800 

t    volunteer   Scouters   and   8.000   Scout=; 

E.xpl'irers.   in  coopT-aMrin   '.vlth  Givern- 

t   agencies,  c!ea:;ed  up  more   than   l.noo 

.3  rf  State  highways,  rivers,  and  coastline 

collected  appro.ximately  700  tons  of  trash 

l;"'er  arici   spruced   i:')   more   than    1  800 

of  empty  lots  and  parkland.  These  Ju.ne 

vities  are  a  sn-.aU  portion  of  the  entire 

■'C.  SOAR  program  that   mcidenrally.  ha.s 

so  successful   that   the  BSA  Executive 

d  has  renewed  it  for  at  lea.^^t  I  more  vear 
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OPERATION    REACH 

Dtug    abuse    is   another   problem    area    in 
whi(  h   Scouting    Is    attempting    to    have    as 
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ipie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 
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much  Impact  as  it  ha.-i  had  in  Project  SOAR 
Our  new  approach  to  this  major  problem  area 
is  called  Operation  Reach.  The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  pioneered  this  program  in  a  few 
special  pilot  projects  In  the  past  year  and 
is  now  extending  it  throughout  Connecticut 
a:'.d  the  rest  of  the  country. 

CAMPING 

Camping  Is  an  activity  Important  both  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  to  Connecti- 
cut. There  are  17  Scout  camps  operated  by 
the  14  Scout  councils  In  Connecticut.  Last 
year  more  than  12.000  Scouts  and  Explorers 
stayed  in  these  camps  with  their  605  troops 
and  posts  for  long-term  cam^ping.  In  addi- 
tion. 276  disadvantaged  boys,  who  were  not 
then  Scouts,  spent  a  week  or  more  camping 
In  these  camps  as  the  guests  of  Scouting. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country,  Scouts  are 
also  Invited  to  use  19  camping  facilities  in 
Connecticut  that  are  part  of  the  BSA  Na- 
tional Camp  ways  tour  program. 


CONNECTICDT   SCOtmNG    FACTS 

Connecticut's  14  Scout  councils  serve  a 
total  boy  membership  of  around  77.000.  In- 
cluded in  this  figure,  as  of  the  first  of  this 
year,  are  3.000  young  adults  In  236  Explorer 
pos^s.  32.000  Scouts  In  955  troops,  and  42,000 
Cub  Scouts  In  865  packs.  Working  with  these 
vouth  on  a  volunteer  basis  are  26,000  adults. 
A  professional  staff  of  67  aids  these  102.000 
citizens  of  Connecticut  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  Scouting. 

But  an  is  not  statistics  with  Connecticut 
Scouting.  The  1970  Spencer  Award  for  pro- 
gram excellence  was  given  to  three  Connecti- 
cut Scout  councils.  They  are  the  Central 
Connecticut  Council,  headquartered  in  Merl- 
den;  the  Nathan  Hale  Council,  headquartered 
In  New  Britain;  and  the  Eastern  Connecticut 
Council,  headquartered  In  Norwich. 

AH  In  all.  Connecticut  has  proved  to  be  an 
Important  contributor  to  the  Scout  move- 
m.rnt:  jus'  as  Scn\itlnij  has  proved  to  be  an 
Important  contributor  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 
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Lfad  me,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  righteous- 
:  Make  Thy  way  straight  be/ore  my 
. — Psalm  5:8. 

Lord,  our  God.  who  art  the  source  of 
and  life,  and  the  fountain  of  flowing 
may  Thy  spirit  arise  withni  us  as 
wait  upon  Thee  in  this  moment  of 
Open  our  hearts  to  receive 
good  news  of  Thy  word  and  let  Thy 
spir  It  guide  us  m  the  paths  of  truth  and 
love. 

Grant  that  our  leaders  and  all  those 
to  V  horn  our  people  have  given  authority 
maj  be  fUled  with  Thy  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  visdom,  understanding,  and  good  will. 
Maj  Thy  presence  abide  in  the  heart  of 
oui-  free  institutions  that  oiu-  country 
ma>  remain  forever  the  fortress  of  free- 
dorr  and  our  people  enjoy  the  life  of 
libety  in  the  land  of  Uberty. 

We  pray  that  peace  may  come  to  our 
wor  d  and  with  peace  the  fruits  of  right- 
eouiness  and  good  will.  Be  with  us  this 
day  and  all  days  and  keep  us  walking 
in  t|ie  ways  of  the  Master.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


inec 
ceec  ings 


Tjie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
and  announces  to  the  House  his 
apptoval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
app  oved. 
T  lere  was  no  objection. 


Mj  :SSAGE  from  the  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cate i  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  pecretaries.  who  also  informed  the 
that  on  March  6,  1972,  the  Presi- 
approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
of  the  following  titles: 

I.   2828.   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Scanlo: 

3093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 

Lyra  S«ma  and  her  minor  chU- 

Marla  Mlnde  Fe  Sema,  Sally  Garoza 


Houie 

dent 

Houfe 

H 
Rose 

H 

Cresdencla 
dren, 


Serna.  Gonzalo  Garoza  Serna,  and  James  Gar- 
oza Serna; 

H  R  4319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Dumpit: 

H,R.  5179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soo 
Yong  Kwak; 

H  R.  6506.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hind  Nicholas  Chaber.  Georgette  Hanna 
Chaber.  Jeanette  Hanna  Chaber.  and  Vlolette 
Hanna  Chaber; 

H.R,  6912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Luca.;  '  also  known  as  Vasilios  Loukatls) ;  and 

H  R.  8540.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eleonora 
G.  Mpolakis. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
ringt-on,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H  R.  10834.  An  act  authorizing  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  operate  passenger  vessel  of  foreign 
registry  between  ports  In  Alaska,  and  between 
ports  In  Alaska  and  ports  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

The  message  also  announced  thai  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  title: 

H.R.  10390.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  i  S.  602  •  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgments,  when  appropriated, 
recovered  by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reser- 
vation, Mont.,  in  paragraphs  7  and  10, 
docket  No.  50233.  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  671) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  division 
and  for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  ap- 


propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dian Reservation,  Mont.,  and  the  Gros 
Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Res- 
ervation, Mont.,  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  279-A,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  860.  An  act  relating  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

S.  996.  An  act  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of   mall   by   the  U.S.   Postal   Service. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  123 
< ai  of  Public  Law  91-605.  appointed  Mr. 
Sr^^FFORD  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Highway  Beautiflcation  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  Weicker,  excused. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1097)  making  certain 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses iRept.  No.  92-909),  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire,  in  the  absence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow),  whether  he  is 
aware  of  the  filing  of  this  report? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  The  joint  resolution 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  today. 

Mr.  DU  PONT  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  joint  resolution. 


NEW  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS:  A 
MAJOR  BUDGET  CONTINGENCY 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
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dent's  fiscal  year  1973  budget,  like  all 
budgets,  rests  on  a  number  of  major 
assumptions  and  contingencies.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  bills,  actions — 
or  inactions — by  the  legislative  commit- 
tees can  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  budget. 

For  example,  about  $4'L5  billion  of  the 
new  appropriations  requested  for  1973 
relate  to  various  ongoing  programs  for 
which  further  authorization  is  required. 
In  addition,  there  are  several  new  legis- 
lative proposals  in  the  budget  which  must 
also  first  be  considered  by  the  legislative 
committees. 

In  the  1973  budget  these  new  legisla- 
tive proposals — that  is,  those  involving 
new  or  expanded  legislative  initiatives — 
total  about  $14  billion — $4  billion  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1972  and  $10  billion 
u1th  respect  to  fiscal  year  1973.  They 
relate  to  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing;  the  social  secuilty  program; 
and  so  on.  Some  involve  reductions  in 
appropriations  rather  than  increases. 

By  far  the  biggest  single  item  in  the 
President's  package  of  new  legislative 
proposals  is  general  revenue  sharing.  The 
proposition  not  only  would  authorize 
revenue  sharing,  but  would  also  make 
the  actual  appropriation,  automatically 
each  year,  without  further  congressional 
action.  The  budget  for  general  revenue 
sharing  involves  $2.5  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1972  and  $5.3  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  It  involves  a  total  of 
$33.8  billion  for  the  6-year  period,  fis- 
cal years  1972-77. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  revenues  to 
share.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size here  is  that  a  multibillion.  automstic 
appropriation  will  further  complicate 
the  problem  in  the  years  ahead,  both  in 
the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Con- 
gre.'^s,  of  undertaking  to  annually  reorder 
and  fix  spending  priorities  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  needs. 

Under  leave,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  section  of  today's 
Record  a  more  extensive  statement  on 
these  new  legislative  proposals. 


FEEDING  THE  HUNGRY  IN  SEATTLE 

<Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.'i.'^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
calling  upon  public-spirited  Americans 
from  all  across  the  country  to  assist  in 
a  voluntary  food  collection  program  de- 
signed to  feed  the  hungry  in  Seattle  and 
other  areas  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
This  food  collection  program,  labeled  the 
"We  Care"  food  drive,  has  been  orga- 
nized by  employees  of  United  Air  Lines 
and  members  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists.  It  leads  to  the 
voluntary  collection  of  food  at  various 
collection  points  in  major  airports 
throughout  the  country,  transportation 
of  food  items  to  Seattle  by  United  Air 
Lines,  and  distribution  throughout  the 
State  of  Washington  at  volunteer- 
manned  food  banks. 

Unemployment  in  the  Seattle  area 
continues  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  11  per- 
cent. Statewide,  unemployment  in  Wash- 
ington is  at  least  10  percent.  Traditional 


programs,  such  as  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, are  totally  inadequate  to  assist  an 
economic  and  human  crisis  of  this  mag- 
nitude. Many  persons  are  ineligible  for 
food  stamps.  Many  others  have  totally 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits. 
Thousands  of  persons — 80.000  in  Seattle 
alone,  during  the  month  of  Febniarj' — 
depend  upon  the  free  food  distribution 
program,  which  the  "We  Care"  drive  is 
currently  assisting. 

I  commend  the  employees  of  United 
and  the  members  of  the  Airline  Employ- 
ees District  141,  International  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Machinists,  for  organizing  this 
food  drive.  I  hope  that  many  others  from 
more  fortunate  areas  will  realize  the 
great  need  for  help  for  the  needy  in  the 
State  of  Washington  £ind  will  assist  in 
this  effort. 

Further,  it  is  especially  appropriate 
that  this  food  drive  is  helping  the  hun- 
gry at  this  particular  time.  During  the 
winter  months,  when  the  need  for  do- 
nated food  is  the  greatest,  the  supply 
from  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  the  least  available. 
In  the  month  of  February  1972.  for  in- 
stance, over  103.000  persons  were  a.ssist^d 
by  the  78  food  banks  which  presently 
operate  in  15  Washington  counties. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  W^EST  FRONT 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  SHOULD  BE 
BLOCKED 

<Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
as  reluctant  to  take  on  the  establi'-hmeiit 
of  the  Congress  as  any  other  Member  cf 
this  body,  but  I  do  so  today,  because  tho 
action  of  the  so-called  Commis.'-ion  on 
the  Extension  of  the  Capitol  on  yester- 
day hii  a  new  low. 

About  3  years  ago  this  House,  after 
hearing  for  years  from  Mr.  Stewart  that 
the  Capitol  was  about  to  collapse,  com- 
missioned a  $250,000  study  by  a  nrm  of 
top  New  York  City  engineers  to  see 
whether  that  charge  was  true.  They 
reported  in  January  1971  that  it  was 
false,  that  the  Capitol  was  not  going  to 
collapse,  and  that  for  S15  million  it 
could  be  properly  re.«tored.  instead  of 
the  $45  or  $60  million  price  taq  attached 
to  the  elaborate  extension  project. 

And  yet  yesterday  the  Commission 
went  ahead  anyway  and  authorized  that 
extension.  They  did  so  on  the  simple 
ground  that  maybe  it  would  cost  a  little 
bit  more  than  the  $15  million  the  Prae- 
ger  report  has  estimated. 

Well,  that  was  3  years  ago  that  the 
$15  million  figure  was  mentioned. 

Yet,  now  we  are  going  to  spend  S60 
million  or  perhaps  even  $70  million  for 
the  extension  project  simply  becau.'-e  the 
cost  of  a  much  simpler  restoration  might 
have  been  $16  or  $17  million. 

I  think  this  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  fiscal  re.'-:ponsibility  here  in  Cor.gress. 
I  am  going  to  fight  this  extension.  I 
hope  other  Members  will  join  me.  I  intend 
to  put  in  the  Record  and  to  circulate  let- 
ters to  my  colleagues  giving  fuller  de- 
tails of  this  Praeger  report.  I  think  it  will 
make  interesting  reading  to  everj'  Mem- 


ber of  this  House,  especially  since  its 
findings — now  being  so  utterly  ignored — 
cost  the  taxpayers  almost  a  quarter  of  a 

million  dollars. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  COOPER- 
ATIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    'H     DOC,   NO.    92-189,* 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  messace  from  the  F*resi- 
dent  of  the  United  Slates  which  was 
read.  and.  together  with  the  aecom.pany- 
ing  paper.«.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
Slat«s-Japan  Cooperative  Medical 
Science  Procram. 

Tliis  joint  re.search  effort  in  the  medi- 
cal sciences,  undertaken  in  1965  follow- 
ing a  meeting  between  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Japan  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  continues  it.'=  .<^harp  fo*:us 
utx;n  widespread  diseases  ol  cicut  im- 
portance in  Asian  nations:  cholera, 
leprosy,  malnutrition,  the  parasitic  dis- 
ea.ses  filariasis  and  schistosomiasis, 
tuberculosis  and  certain  viral  diseases 

During  1?71  several  reports  were  pub- 
lished marking  lliis  program's  first  5 
years  of  research  progress.  Following 
careful  planning  and  a  review  of  objec- 
tives, it  has  been  decided  to  expand  the 
program  scope  to  include  research  con- 
cerned with  pollutant  induced  cancer, 
birth  defect.'^  and  related  abnormalities. 

This  effort  remains  directed  primarily 
towaid  diseases  in  Asia,  however,  the 
research  results  are  clearly  relevant  to  a 
much  broader  human  spectrum.  I  am 
particularlv  heartened  by  the  mutuahty 
of  this  .loint  activity  wliich  has  been  un- 
dertaken so  successfully  by  biomedical 
scientists  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  We  can  find  few  satisfactions 
greater  than  working  effectively  tO!:ether 
with  other  nations  for  the  ultimatt  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hovse.  March   9,   1972. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
or  H.R.  10420.  MARINE  MAMMAL 
PROTECTION    ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
Hou.se  Resolution  878  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res     878 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10420)  to  protect  marine  mammals:  to  estab- 
ii.sh  a  Marine  Mammal  CommLssion:  and  for 
other  purpcses.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  ard  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranki.ig  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
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I  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  f.re- 
nr.ie  ruje.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
;  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substl- 
'.e  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Tchar.t  Marine  and  Fisheries  no-A-  printed 

the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  ptir- 
^e  of  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
e.  and  all  points  of  order  against  section 
1  of  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 

h  the  provisions  of  clause  4.  rule  XXI  are 
•eby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
islderatlon,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
:)ort  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
endments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
V  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  m 
'  Hou.se  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
?  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 

•  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
lil  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
1  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
.hout  intervetung  motion  except  one  mo- 
n   to  recommit  with  or  without   instruc- 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
M  ssouri   is   recognized   for   1    hour. 
^Ir.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
mutes   to   the   gentleman    from   Ohio 
Mr.  Lattai.  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  unusual  as- 
t  of  this  rule  which  provides  for  a 
a|ver  of  points  of  order  against  section 
of  the  substitute  which  is  made  in 
aer  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
ons  of  clause  4.  rule  XXI.  which  deals 
the  question  of  appropriation  in  a 
glslative  bill. 

''his  is  necessitated  by  what  I  believe 
to  3e  a  noncontroversial  .section  of  the 
bill  providing  for  a  method  of  encourag- 
mg  people  to  cooperate  in  finding  guiltv 
paities. 


Th 


i;; 


>[ 


at  is  the  only  unusual  aspect  of  the 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule, 

I   therefore   reserve   the  remainder 

y  time. 

r.  L.ATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 

such  time  as  I  may  ccnsume. 
r.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
t  just  made  by  my  friend  and  col- 
ue  on  the  Rules  Committee  and  state 
:  I  support  this  rule  and  the  bill. 

purpo.se  of  ilR  10420  is  tj  prj- 
t  the  harars:n-r,  crachin?  and  killing 
nanne  mammals  by  US.  citizens  or 
lin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Un.tei 
es,  unless  t.Tken  under  the  authority 

permit  Issued  by  an  agencv  of  tr.e 
utive  bran?h.  Th.-  bill  w:u!d  a!-o 
te  an  independe.it  three-m.ember 
mis-sicn  t-i  lev.e.v  the  operations  of 
program  and  to  recommend  w.:v5  in 
:'h  It  mifht  be  improved 

th  the  Department  of  Commerre 
the  D?pa:tment  of  th?  Interior  will 
innate  in  the  sd.Tiiii  ;tration  of  thi.s 
ram  which  follows  th.>  r:e  ent  divi- 

of  authority  The  Cjmir.evce  D?- 
ment's  involvement  m  mar.ne  ninm- 
.  is  derived  ircm  it..;  subordinate 
cy.  the  X3tnn-1  Marine  Fi-he;ie^ 
jce.  v.hich  h->.3  some  responibilitie^ 
re  earch  and  some  man-.fement  of 

"ins — wha.'e-.   porpo  s-s,   and   dcl- 

— t-nd  sells.  This  bill  cjntinues  the 
t  Mi-xsdi.ticn.  The  oth^r  animals 
red  by  this  bill  inch  as  w.lru-res,  sea 
s,  polar  cc.iis  i;nd  manatees  will 
.n  je  tj  be  under  tha  authority  of  'he 
rtme.it  of  the  Interior. 
■^  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
Commerce  ret.imed  the  status  quo 


largely  on  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
would  be  shortly  forthcoming,  at  which 
point  the  two  pro.grams  would  be  merged 
into  one. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  would  be  $15,300,- 
000  over  a  5-year  period  in  order  to  carry- 
out  research  and  management  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  the  administrative 
agencies  and  S5, 000, 000  over  a  5-year 
period  for  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion. 

Tiie  report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  includes 
departmental  letters  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Smitiisonian  Institute,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  While 
these  letters  recommend  some  revisions 
m  specific  language,  none  oppo.se  the  bill. 
Many  of  these  suggested  revisions  are 
incorporated  in  the  bill  finally  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  mii^'ht  say.  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  there  is  not  any  other  way  we  can 
take  care  of  this  payment,  other  than  bv 
waiving  the  rule.  Tliat  is  the  purpose  for 
waiving  the  rule  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
que.-;ts  for  time,  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tim.e, 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  11896.  FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  MARCH  11 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittea  on  Public  Works  mav  have  until 
midnight  Saturday.  March  11,  1972,  to 
file  a  report  on  H.R.  11896,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
of  1972, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  n3t 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  S;:eaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.=e. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  691 


.•Vnderson, 

Tenn. 
Archer 
AshbroLk 
Badillo 
Baring 
Bell 

Blntcham 
Blatnik 
Bow 
Bra=co 


Brown.  Mich.  Gallagher 

B  ;c!ianan  Gavdos 

Burke.  Fla.  Harvey 

Ca.mp  Hebert 

Carey.  N  Y.  Heinz 

Casey.  Te.\.  Hull 


D'ggs  Mikva 

Dul.ski  Miller.  Calif. 

Elmondson  Murphy,  ill. 

Edwards.  La.  Murphy!  N.Y. 

Eilberi;  Passman 

Erlenborn  Patten 

Flowers  Pepper 

Forsythe  Powell 

Fraser  Pryor,  Ark, 

Fulton  Puclnskl 

Fuqua  Rees 

Gallflanakls  Rlegle 


ace 


er 


Celler 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Colims.  111. 

Dellums 

Devine 


Rousselot 

Scheuer 

Stanton, 

J  WllUam 
Stubblefield 
Symington 


Jones.  Tenn.  Teacrue,  Calif 

Lloyd  Teatfue.  Tex 

Long.  La  Terry 

Macdonald,  Thompson   Ga 

Mass  White 

Madden  Young.  Fla 
Metcalfe 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By   unanimous   consent,   further  pro- 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8589.  HEALING  ARTS  PRAC- 
TICE ACT,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8589)  to 
amend  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act, 
District  of  Columbia,  1928,  to  revise  the 
composition  of  the  Commission  on  Li- 
censure To  Practice  the  Healing  Art,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Stuckey,  Jacobs,  Mikva,  Nelsen,  and 
Broyhill  of  Virginia, 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10420)  to  protect  ma- 
rine mammals:  to  establish  a  Marine 
Mammal  Commission;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

IN    THT    COM.MrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R,  10420,  with  Mr, 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeld 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly  »  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  House,  H.R,  10420,  is  a  strong 
and  responsible  measure.  It  should  be  en- 
acted. 

As  the  Members,  my  colleagues,  are 
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aware,  this  same  bill  was  before  the 
House  last  December  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar.  The  bill  had  a  strong  majority 
in  favor  of  passage  but  did  not  achieve 
the  necessary  two-thirds  required,  and 
the  motion  failed. 

Mr,  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee, 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
H.R.  10420,  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  do  ex- 
actly what  its  title  implies — provide  badly 
needed  protection  to  marine  mammals. 

That  protection  might  have  been 
much  closer  to  reality  today,  and  this 
Chamber  would  not  be  engaged  in  this 
debate  today,  if  this  bill  had  passed  the 
House  when  it  was  voted  upon  in  the  last 
session  of  this  Congress  on  November  30, 
1971. 

Actually,  this  bill  received  a  majority 
of  favorable  votes  on  that  day — the  offl- 
cial  vote  was  199  for,  and  150  against; 
in  essence  the  legislation  was  defeated 
because  it  failed  to  receive  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  iiiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  few  bills  survive 
the  legislative  process  without  being  at- 
tacked from  one  quarter  or  another,  and 
normal  and  rational  opposition  is  al- 
ways expected  on  controversial  matters; 
indeed,  opposition  is  an  important  and 
healthy  part  of  the  legislative  process, 
because  it  provides  a  catalyst  for  ham- 
mering out  more  realistic  legislation  dur- 
ing committee  consideration. 

Unfortunately,  the  opposition  to  our 
committee's  ocean  mammal  bill  was 
neither  nurmal  nor  rational,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  healthy.  It  was  destruc- 
tive, because  it  embodied  an  unrealistic, 
"all  or  nothing"  approach,  and  it  was 
dictated  by  emotion,  rather  than  by  rea- 
son. 

The  primary  opponents  to  this  bill 
are  not  really  conservationists — they  are 
more  properly  referred  to  as  "protec- 
tionists"— and  their  basic  position  seems 
to  be  that  man  should  leave  all  animals 
alone.  They  blindly  oppose  all  forms  of 
wildlife  management,  disregarding  the 
cold  reality  that  the  balance  of  nature 
has  already  been  disrupted,  and,  that 
nature  therefore,  must  be  managed  and 
helped  by  the  guiding  hand  of  man; 
these  protectionists,  in  their  emotional 
approach,  refuse  to  see  that  leaving  the 
animals  alone  may  be  more  damaging  to 
the  animals  themselves — as  well  as  to  the 
natural  ecosystems  upon  which  these 
animals  depend. 

Unfortunately,  the  opposition  from 
this  small  group  of  protectionists — whom 
I  personally  regard  as  irresponsible — 
was  very  vocal  and  effective,  laecause  they 
succeeded  in  arousing  and  deliberately 
misleading  the  public  by  appealing  to 
human  emotions  and  by  deliberately  dis- 
torting and  misrepresenting  the  facts. 

Even  more  tragic  than  this  irration- 
al approach  was  the  fact  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  irresponsible  group  was  made 
possible  because  of  the  extensive  cover- 
age devoted  to  their  views  by  the  na- 
tion's press.  It  is  astonishing  that  this 
small  group  was  able  to  gain  access  to 


several  leading  newspapers— which  pre- 
sented to  the  public  a  distorted  pic- 
ture of  the  complex  ocean  mammal 
problem — almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  reasonable  and  practical  views  of 
the  more  responsible  conservation  groups 
and  experts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  established,  recognized  and 
prestigious  conservation  groups  did,  in 
fact,  support  our  committee  bill— even 
though  they  did  not  completely  agree 
with  all  facets  of  that  bill — the  press  in 
general  failed  to  present  that  side  of 
the  story.  Instead,  some  highly  respect- 
ed papers  continued  to  act  like  a  parrot 
by  repeating  the  one-sided  line  of  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  protectionists. 

The  Washington  Post  was  one  of  the 
papers  guilty  of  this;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  paper  failed  to  use  a  letter  of 
rebuttal  written  by  the  president  of  the 
Rachel  Carson  Trust  for  the  Living 
Environments,  Inc. — one  of  the  most 
widely  respected  of  all  the  ecology-orient- 
ed groups. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  was  also  guilty  of 
a  distorted  and  one-sided  presentation  of 
the  ocean  mammal  problem;  it  chose  to 
provide  that  kind  of  coverage,  even 
though  its  reporter  was  warned  that  the 
views  being  presented  were  the  \  iews  of 
an  irresponsible  group  that  is  deter- 
mined to  kill  any  bill  other  than  the 
one  it  supports.  I  also  am  personally 
aware  that  several  letters  of  rebuttal, 
sent  to  the  Sun  by  the  various  conserva- 
tion groups  that  protested  such  .slanted 
and  inaccurate  reporting,  never  appeared 
in  print.  I  am  astonished  and  ashamed 
that  the  Sun — a  Baltimore  paper — ap- 
parently made  a  deliberate  decision  to 
not  give  its  readers  the  opposite  and 
more  true  picture  of  the  complex  ocean 
mammal  problem.  Other  normally  re- 
sponsible papers,  such  as  the  New  York 
Times,  are  also  guilty  of  similar  slanted 
articles. 

This  irresponsible  press  coverage  has 
had  a  definite  and  damaging  impact 
upon  the  public.  I  have  personally  re- 
ceived many  hateful  and  vitriolic  let- 
ters from  citizens  who  have  been  aroused 
and  even  infuriated  because  they  have 
been  convinced — by  shoddy  journalism — 
that  the  Congress  and  this  committee  is 
trying  to  railroad  a  piece  of  bad  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  referring  to  our  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  tliis  legisla- 
tion, I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
was  not  given  perfunctory  treatment. 
The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  involved  and  controversial  sub- 
ject; because  this  subject  was  so  com- 
plex and  important,  the  committee  mem- 
bers worked  long  and  hard.  And,  becaase 
so  many  groups  and  individuals  wanted 
to  testify,  it  required  4  full  days  of  hear- 
ings— consuming  both  the  moi-ning  and 
afternoon  of  those  4  days — to  receive  all 
the  pertinent  testimony  necessary  for 
the  evolution  of  a  practical  bill.  This 
testimony  was  received  from  ecology 
groups  from  independent  scientists — 
and  also  from  the  so-called  protection- 
ists. 

The  committee  also  held  7  days  of 
grueling  executive  sessions,  from  which 
finally  emerged  the  bill  being  consid- 


ered here  todav  bv  the  House.  It  is  a  good 

bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to  ap- 
peal to  emotions:  I  am  here  to  appeal 
to  my  colleagues  to  act  today  on  the  basis 
of  rea.son  and  good  .'^ense:  I  urgently  ap- 
peal to  them  to  vote  for  passape  o'.'  tliis 
legislation,  .so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  work  of  providing  some  immediate 
and  practical  protection  for  the  oceans' 
mammals 

.Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  the  bill 
before  the  House,  H.R  10420,  is  a  strong 
and  re.sponsible  measure.  It  should  be  en- 
acted. 

As  the  Members  are  aware,  this  same 
bill  was  before  the  Hou.^e  last  December 
on  the  Suspension  Calendar.  Wliile  we 
had  a  majority  in  favor  of  jjassage,  we 
did  not  ha\e  th.e  nece.s.•^ary  two-tliirds. 
and  the  motion  failed.  Tliere  were  and 
are  some  dis.igreements  between  various 
people  on  the  best  way  to  provide  protec- 
tion to  the  marine  mammals,  but  there 
was  no  disagreement  over  the  fact  that 
they  need  more  attention  and  enUehtened 
protection  than  they  have  received  in  the 
past. 

Essentially  two  alternative  approaches 
were  ui-ged  upon  our  committee.  One. 
wlaich  might  be  described  as  that  of  the 
protectionists,  would  impose  an  absolute 
ban  upon  the  taking  or  importing  of  all 
marine  mammals.  The  other  proposal, 
which  was  reported  to  the  Hou.se  as  H.R. 
10420,  would  resixiiid  to  the  problem  by 
authoriziii;:  an  extensive  and  intensive 
program  of  management  of  si:>ecies  and 
stocks  of  marine  mammals. 

The  controlling  issue  in  the  contro- 
versy between  these  two  views  must  nec- 
essarily be  wJiat  is  best  for  the  animals 
themselves  and  for  the  ecosystems  upon 
which  they,  and  po.s,sibly  we,  dejiend 
Under  this  critenon,  the  committ-ce  con- 
cluded that  enlightened,  effective  man- 
agement of  manne  mammals  is  the  better 
course  of  action  to  pursue  at  tliis  time 

Critics  of  mariagement  programs  point 
to  failures  of  otlier  management  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Inteinational  Whaling 
Commission,  as  endence  that  the  con- 
cept Itself  is  unworkable  While  it  is  im- 
deniable  that  some  programs — including 
the  IWC — have  been  inadequate,  it  i.>  no 
more  rational  to  conclude  from  this  that 
the  management  concept  should  be 
abandoned  than  it  would  be  to  thiow  out 
our  .system  of  criminal  justice  becatise 
miscamages  of  justice  have  occurred  in 
the  past.  The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  improve  the  system,  and  not  to  scrap 
It  altogether.  H.R.  10420  attempts  to  do 
just  this — to  .see  that  management  sys- 
tems are  devi.sed — in  ways.  I  might  add, 
that  have  never  been  tried  before — 
which  will  be  resixwisive  to  the  needs  of 
society  and  of  the  animals  themselves. 

A  notable,  and  I  believe,  basic  defect 
in  the  proposal  of  tlie  protectionists  lies 
in  its  complete  lack  of  a  research  pro- 
gram de.signed  to  improve  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  animals  You  have  already 
heard  evidence  of  the  almost  nonexistent 
research  efforts  that  have  been  developed 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  past^ — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Alaska  fur 
seal  program,  which  must  surely  stand 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can 
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Lappen    under    a    soimd    management 
program. 

The  significance  of  an  adequate  re- 
search program  becomes  apparent  when 
cne  considers  the  fact  that  the  species 
and  stocks  of  animals  described  in  this 
Iigislation  are  almost  without  exception 
rugratory  and  or  international — or  at 
t  le  very  least  live  in  waters  that  may  go 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  U.S. 
j  irisdiction.  What  thi.s  means,  of  course, 
1:  that  these  animals  may  be.  and  often 
are,  considered  "fair  game"  by  citizens 
o'.  other  countries:  citizen.=  for  whom  a 
s  !lf -imposed  U.S.  ban  would  mean  only 
t  lat  there  would  be  more  animals  for 
lem  to  take.  While  we  can  understand 
tie  temptation  to  adopt  a  moralistic 
PDSture.  banning  all  killing  of  marine 
mammals  by  US  citizens,  and  to  urge 
1  other  nations  to  follow  our  lead,  I 
thank  that  we  niu^t  recognize  the  cold 
reality  that  they  will  not  do  so  today. 
A  case  in  point  might  be  the  re- 
cently negotiated  treaty  to  regulate  the 
c;  Itching  of  Antarctic  seals.  We  were  veiT 
c:  early  told  bv  the  other  11  nations  at 
the  London  conference  in  February  that 
tliey  were  not  at  all  interoc.ted  in  creating 
ai  Antarctic  preserve  for  seals  Faced 
wtth  scientific  statements  that  there  may 
as  many  as  50  million  seals  in  the 
.ters  off  Antarctica,  the  decision  was 
ado  by  all  the  countries  present  to  per- 
limited  and  controlled  taking  of 
Ajitarctic  seals,  ^;^ith  that  taking  heavily 
ighted  toward  con.^ervative  limits, 
pending  the  development  of  more  and 
tter  information  to  tell  as  how  these 
resources  can  be  best  used  without  sus- 
taining serious  damage 

Few  other  nations  of  the  world  con- 
;ijder  themselves  as  highly  favored  as  we 
e  today,  having  adequate  supplies  of 
otein  and  other  raw  materials.  For 
less  favored  countnes,  marine  mam- 
rrlals  are  not  a  luxury,  but  are  rather  a 
potential  source  of  food  or  cash.  I  doubt 
if  any  Member  likes  the  idea,  but  it  doe.s 
nil  good  to  pretend  that  it  Is  not  the 
c4se. 
I  believe  that  such  nations  can  be 
however,  by  being  shown  that 
mammals  are  resources  which 
be  depleted  by  overuse,  and  that 
will  resu'r  in  long-term  losses  for  all 
ccjncemed.  The  fable  of  the  goose  and 
golden  eggs  is  told  in  m.any  other 
uages  than  English. 
This  is  in  fact  the  argument  that  final- 
seems  to  be  prevailing  with  respect  to 
s  great  whales,  although  even  here  it 
pears  that  there  is  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tuhists  who  may  be  quite  willing  to  de- 
stroy resources  for  all  time  for  the  sake 
a  quick  return. 

Por  this  reason,  and  since  we  know 
the   pressure   for   exploitation   of 
and  other  resources  is  on  the  in- 
it  becomes  imperative  that  we  de- 
lop  a  sound,  broadly  based  research 
prj)gram  to  define  accurately  the  limits 
what  can  safely  be  done  without  en- 
dangering the  resources  themselves. 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
"      act  for  this  Confess  to  adopt 
legislation  which  Imposes  a  flat  ban  on 
taking  of  marine  mammals  without 
-•iding  a  sound  research  program  to 
p  us  plot  a  course  for  the  future.  I  say 
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this  not  because  I  am  unsympathetic 
with  the  motives  and  concerns  of  the  pro- 
tectionists, but  because  I  am  convinced 
that  their  proposal  just  will  not  work. 
And  that  therefore  it  is  not  responsible 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. 

The  criticism  of  the  protectionists,  if 
I  may  call  them  that,  turns  on  the  dis- 
cretion which  the  Coneress  vests  in  the 
Secretaries.  Their  criticism  can  be  met 
quite  ea.siiy,  I  think.  If  we  assume,  as  we 
must,  that  these  groups  are  sincere  in 
their  declarations  of  concern  for  the 
marine  mammals,  we  provide  to  them 
every  opportunity  to  review  the  discre- 
tionary acts  of  the  Secretaries,  and  to  see 
that  they  measure  up  to  the  very  strict 
standards  of  the  bill.  Before  i.x^uing  any 
permit  for  the  taking  of  a  marine  mam- 
mal, the  Secretary  must  first  have  it 
proven  to  lus  satisfaction  that  any  tak- 
ing is  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  the  act— that  is  to  sav,  that 
takin-  w:il  not  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  animal'^  concerned.  If  he  cannot 
make  that  findine.  he  cannot  issue  a  per- 
mit. It  is  that  simple. 

Further,  he  must  announce  to  the  pub- 
lic what  actions  he  proposes  to  take,  and 
must  detail  the  evidence  upon  which  he 
FTopo^es  to  ,,ct.  He  niu.-t  hold  public 
hearings  on  his  proposed  actions;  he  must 
publish  recommendations  of  agencies 
which  may  be  critical  of  his  actions— 
in  all  of  these  he  has  no  discretion  what- 
ever. 

Once  he  establishes  these  limitations. 

he  must  thereupon  go  through  another 
public  review  process  in  order  to  grant 
permits  for  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals. At  this  point,  public  hearings  are 
discretionary,  although  the  committee  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  discre- 
tion should  continue  to  be  exercised  in 
the  direction  of  full  disclosure  and  open 
hearings  in  controver.sial  cases.  If  the 
interested  public  is  of  the  opinion  that 
his  discretion  has  been  abused  at  any 
point  in  the  proce.-s,  it  is  given  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  appeal  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

Still  further  safeguards  are  built  into 
title  n  of  the  bill,  which  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  reviewing  the  entire  pro- 
gram, and  for  considering  and  recom- 
mending ways  in  which  that  proeram 
may  be  improved.  Tlie  commission  is 
given  further  powers,  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  other  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress:  Recom.mendations  which  it 
makes  to  Federal  agencies  must  be  con- 
sidered carefully  by  them,  and  recom- 
mendations which  are  not  followed  must 
be  returned  to  the  commission  with  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons  that 
they  were  not  followed. 

The  bill  gees  even  further,  and  re- 
quires the  creation  of  an  independent 
scientific  review  panel,  to  which  the  com- 
mission may,  and  indeed  must  refer  for 
advice  on  scientific  questions  relating  to 
the  mammals  in  question.  This  commit- 
tee is  given  similar  powers  to  make  rec- 
ommendations, in  the  form  of  formal 
recommendations  from  the  committee 
or  in  the  form  of  recommendations  from 
any  member. 


I  simply  do  not  believe  that  any  ad- 
ministrator, forced  to  operate  in  that 
kind  of  goldfish  bowl,  can  abuse  the  dis- 
cretion that  the  committee  has  given 
him.  The  concern  expressed  by  the  pro- 
tectionists just  does  not  take  account  of 
these  extensive  safeguards. 

It  is  an  important  element  of  the 
package  which  we  have  brought  to  the 
House  today  that  the  burden  of  proof  in 
every  case  rests  upon  those  who  propose 
to  capture  or  take  a  marine  mammal 
In  order  to  obtain  a  permit,  they  must 
show  that  the  proposed  taking  is  con- 
sistent with  the  act  and  is  not  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  animals  concerned  If 
they  cannot  show  this,  they  get  no 
permit. 

Opponents  of  any  legislation  claim 
that  it  is  e.ssentially  meaningless  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  these  problems  on 
less  than  a  global  basis;  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  many  of  these  animals  are 
found  in  areas  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  are  hence 
open  to  taking  by  nationals  of  other 
countries.  It  is  certainly  our  hope  that 
the  enactment  of  strong  legislation  by 
this  coimtry  will  serve  as  a  strong  ex- 
ample to  other  countries — just  as  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  ocean  dumping  legis- 
lation, which  earlier  was  acted  upon  by 
this  body,  will  serve  as  such  an  ex- 
ample. More  basically,  however,  it  seems 
to  the  committee  that  a  start  must  be 
made  on  the  question,  and  that  this,  at 
least,  is  one  thing  that  we  can  do.  And 
I  might  add,  should  do. 

The  committee  did  not  rest  here.  We 
included  strong  language  in  the  report 
to  require  the  Secretaries  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretai-y  of  State  to  develop 
more  efTective  and  broader  treaties  for 
the  protection  of  marine  mammals  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  We  also  incoiijorated 
specific  dates  by  which  action  had  to  be 
taken.  I  think  that  I  can  safely  assure 
this  body  that  we  will  be  watching  the 
development  of  these  activities  with 
great  interest. 

Contrary  to  what  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation  may  say,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  principal  support  for  this  leg- 
islation comes  from  the  exploiters.  In- 
stead, it  comes  from  those  who  have  a 
sincere  and  long-term  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  animals  involved.  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  assuring  this  body  that  with- 
out this  kind  of  support  it  would  never 
have  been  possible  to  have  developed 
the  strong  bill  which  is  here  before  you 
today. 

I  am  aware  that  this  bill  has  been 
criticized  as  being  a  weak  bill.  In  all 
candor.  I  must  say  that  those  who  have 
criticized  it  in  this  way  have  not  fully 
grasped  the  nature  of  the  protection 
which  we  have  provided.  While  it  is  not 
a  simple  bill,  it  is  a  strong  bill,  related 
not  to  an  emotional  attitude  that  cannot 
accept  the  thought  of  an  animal  suffer- 
ing, but  rather  to  a  positive  attitude  that 
man  must  change  his  relationship  to 
animals,  and  must  take  positive  steps 
to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  unreason- 
ably at  his  hands.       , 

It  is  not  at  all  a  weak  bill.  It  is  in- 
deed a  strong  bill,  providing  extensive 
and  ample  protection  for  marine  mam- 
mals. I  recommend  Its  approval. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  10420,  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  co- 
sponsored  by  myself,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  protection  and  conservation  of 
marine  mammals,  establish  an  independ- 
ent Marine  Mammal  Commission,  and 
for  ether  purposes. 

As  I  explained  during  my  remarks  on 
the  House  floor  on  December  6,  when 
H.R.  10420  was  considered  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  I  know  of  no  one  single 
legislative  area  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress which  has  drawn  more  attention 
from  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues, 
and  from  the  general  public  at  large, 
than  measures  pertaining  to  the  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  marine  mam- 
mals. Your  committee  considered  ap- 
proximately 33  different  legislative  con- 
cepts embodied  in  bills  introduced  by 
moie  than  100  Members  of  this  body. 
Such  concepts  ranged  from  a  simplistic 
approach  of  a  complete  ban  or  "moratori- 
um" on  the  taking  of  marine  mammals, 
to  measures  providing  for  the  conven- 
ing 01  international  treaty  meetings  or 
to  authorization  of  large  research  pro- 
grams. 

Your  committee,  since  the  first  day  of 
healings  on  this  legislative  area  in  Sep- 
tember 1971,  has  carefully,  studiously, 
and  impartially  evaluated  and  digested 
the  pros  and  cons  of  all  approaches,  re- 
ceived and  considered  expert  helpful 
testimony  from  .just  about  every  major 
environmental  and  conservation  orga- 
nization, conducted  a  detailed  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  type,  extent,  and  success 
of  current  and  planned  marine  mam- 
mal programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Commerce, 
fully  evaluated  the  extent  of  protection 
and  conservation  measures  on  an  in- 
ternational scale,  and  have  established 
an  impressive  scientific  and  technical 
record  as  to  the  current  and  anticipated 
status  of  each  of  the  marine  mammal 
species.  These  efforts  have  culminated 
in  the  measure  pending  before  you  now, 
H.R.  10420.  which  initially  formed  the 
basis  for  the  committee's  deliberations 
and  has  been  expanded  considerably  as 
a  result  of  your  committee's  efforts.  Ex- 
cellent assistance  was  provided  by  the 
administration  in  assisting  this  com- 
mittee in  its  work  during  the  last  3 
months.  To  the  extent  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  have 
been  consistent  with  your  committee's 
objectives,  these  comments  and  legisla- 
tive suggestions  have  been  embodied 
within  the  conceptual  framework  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  10420. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  your 
committee  has  concluded  that  the  range 
of  animals  to  be  included  i»  the  legisla- 
tion should  include  all  marine  mammal 
species  known  to  man;  that  is.  porpoises, 
whales,  seals,  walruses,  sea  otters,  polar 
bears,  and  sea  cows.  All  of  these  mam- 
mals are  found  on  the  high  seas,  in  ter- 
ritorial waters,  and  on  U.S.  lands  with 
existing  protection  and  conservation 
mechanisms  varying  from  jurisdiction  to 
jurisdiction  and  from  species  to  species. 
We  concluded  that  existing  levels  and 
emphasis  on  research  funding  are  frag- 
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mented  and  in  need  of  revision  and  ex- 
pansion. We  concluded  that,  due  to  the 
national  and  international  importance 
of  these  mammals  moving  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  was  warranted  and  nec- 
essai-y.  We  concluded  that  the  mora- 
torium or  complete  ban  on  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals  should  be  just  one  of 
the  many  protection  and  conservation 
devices  which  should  be  utilized,  and 
that  a  properly  balanced  species  man- 
agement approach  would  give  the  regu- 
latory agencies  the  flexibility  to  insure 
the  protection  of  each  species  in  light  of 
specific  environmental  factors  affecting 
such  species.  In  short,  your  committee 
concluded  that  it  was  imperative  that 
the  proper  legislative  and  regulatory 
framework  be  established  now— not  at  a 
time  in  the  future  when  .niany  or  most 
of  these  species  have  joined  the  "endan- 
gered" or  "extinct"  list.  In  this  case,  the 
old  adage  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  is  quite  appli- 
cable, for  in  the  absence  of  this  compre- 
hensive legislative  approach  and  regu- 
latory scheme  on  an  international,  na- 
tional, and  State  level — these  species  will 
go  the  way  others  have,  due  to  the  past 
inability  of  man  to  accept  the  environ- 
mental and  historical  concept  that  the 
living  natural  resources  of  this  planet  are 
irreplaceable  and  should  be  protected 
and  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations  and  the  delicate  balance  of 
our  fragile  marine  and  ocean  ecosystem. 

Consequently,  in  the  legislation  pend- 
ing before  you.  your  committee  has  pro- 
vided that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take 
any  marine  mammal  except  pursuant  to 
a  permit.  Prior  to  the  granting  of  a  per- 
mit, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  within  their  spe- 
cific areas  of  species  responsibility,  must 
establish  specific  limitations  on  the  tak- 
ing of  mammals  in  that  species  on  the 
basis  of  sound  scientific  evidence,  and 
only  after  evaluating  and  establishing 
the  impact  which  such  a  i>roposed  level  of 
taking  wovild  have  on  the  marine  eco- 
svstem.  the  marine  mammal  species  it- 
self from  the  standpoint  of  population 
dynamics,  on  other  natural  resoiu-ces  of 
the  oceans  such  as  fish,  and  the  economic 
and  technological  feasibility  of  actual 
implementation  of  such  taking  level. 

Violations  of  the  act  are  punishable 
by  a  civil  penalty  of  SIO.OOO  or  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  of  $20,000  and  or  1  year's 
imprisonment.  Vessel  forfeiture  is  also 
provided.  Enforcement  is  provided  by 
both  Federal  and  State  officials.  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  complete  and  total 
protection  and  conservation  must  be  pro- 
vided worldwide  if  the  U.S.  program  is 
to  have  any  impact,  the  legislation  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  State  to  seek  an 
international  convention  on  the  subject 
of  marine  mammal  protection  in  addi- 
tion to  other  bilateral  or  multilateral  in- 
ternational treaties  which  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
act.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  any  such 
regulatory  and  conservation  program 
must  be  based  on  sound  scientific  and 
technical  data,  the  legislation  author- 
izes the  Secretaries  to  make  research 
grants  for  research  and  or  program  ad- 
ministration. Authorization  level  is  $500.- 


000  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a 
like  amount  to  tlie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

An  indei^endent  Marine  Mammal 
Commis.sion.  appointed  by  the  President, 
will  pro\1de  an  additional  research  ca- 
pability and  perform  a  valuable  advisory 
function  to  both  the  Federal  acencies 
and  Congress.  The  required  scientific 
expertise  which  the  Commission  needs 
is  provided  by  a  Committee  on  Scien- 
tific Advisors  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission chairman.  The  Commission  is 
provided  a  5-year  authorization  of  $1 
million  per  year  with  the  proviso  that  at 
least  three-fourtlis  of  this  annual  amount 
must  be  spent  on  research.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  is  authorized  $700,000 
for  the  first  year's  administration  of  the 
program  and  $525,000  thereafter  for  each 
of  the  next  4  fiscal  years.  The  Secre- 
v.ry  of  Commerce  is  authorL-ied  SI  5  mil- 
hon  for  the  next  5  fiscal  years  for  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  species,  such  as  the  porpoise,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  known  ;is  to  the  world 
population  levels,  the  current  level  of  tak- 
ing either  in  conjunction  with  the  uti- 
lization of  other  marine  re.-^ources  or 
otherwise.  Thus,  the  importance  of  the 
research  provLsions  of  the  legislation 
cannot  be  overemph.isized.  Certainly. 
wliere  there  is  a  lack  of  scientific  in- 
formation as  to  whether  or  not  a  current 
level  of  taking  is  harmful  to  the  species 
and  the  marine  ecosystem,  it  would  be 
advl'^able  to  approach  the  issuance  of 
permits  from  a  conservative  standpoint. 

However,  this  is  not  to  si^y,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  not  your  committee's  inten- 
tion, that  the  Sccretarv-  of  the  Interior  or 
Commerce  .should  establish  arbitraiT  low 
or  high  levels  of  permissible  taking  sole- 
ly from  a  fear  of  the  unknown  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  regulatory  agency  or 
the  general  public. 

Tlie  Secretary,  in  section  102  of  the 
bill,  must  base  his  levels  of  limitations 
on  sound  scientific  and  technical  evi- 
dence and  consequently  has  the  burden 
of  proof  of  justifying  his  decisicn  from 
ail  of  the  evidence  presented  and  avail- 
able. Then,  once  the  general  limitations 
for  each  species  have  been  established, 
the  burden  of  proof  shifts  to  the  person 
applying  fi.ir  a  permit  to  take  marine 
maniniaN.  who  must  demonstrate  that 
the  perimeters  of  the  permit  aie  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  tlie  act  and  the  established  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  now  pend- 
ing before  this  body  is  lir^ndmark  legis- 
lation, and  I  urge  its  overwhelming  pas- 
sage. 

Mr  Chaunian.  the  matter  of  clarifi- 
cation of  certain  language  I  think  .should 
be  written  into  the  record,  and  for  that 
purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michig;;n  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  .section  103  regarding 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  issue 
permits. 

Was  it  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  fi.-h- 
ing  industry  general  permits  would  be 
issued  to  cover  all  of  the  participants 
in  a  particular  fishery? 
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Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
tjhe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fjrom  Michigan 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
yashington  is  entirely  correct. 

As  is  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
dort — it  is  stated  in  the  report  that  it 
^ppears  to  the  committee  that  the  tuna 
would  be  an  appropriate  recipient 
the  general  permits,  under  the  au- 
irity  of  section  103' i>  of  title  I.  keyed 
r  ot  to  specific  numbers  of  porpoises 
hich  might  be  token  but  to  the  tech- 
ues  that  .-ihould  be  used  in  fl.<hing  op- 
ations. 

I  would  further  point  out  to  the  gen- 
eman  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
ittee  to  operate  this  program  in  such 
fa.shion  as  it  will  protect  the  porpoises, 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
.tleman  from  Michigan  that  that  was 
interpretation  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
m  Orecron, 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  would  like  to  commend 

chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 

gentleman   from   Wa.>hington    'Mr. 

LLY'   for  the  approach  that  has  been 

ken  in   this   bill   which  has  been  re- 

rted  by  the  committee. 

I  am  becoming  increasmsly  du^tre.ssed 

the  emotional   atmo.sphere  and  ap- 

Ptoach  taken  to  many  of  our  conserya- 

m  problems  which  are  actually  made 

this  body  ba.=ed  purely  upon  emotion 

d  not  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  this  commit- 

would  .'^el  up  the  machinery  by  which 

reasonably  intelligent  deci.^ion  could  be 

de  and,  certainly,  assures  the  preser- 

tion  of  mammals  as  described  in  the 

1.   and  also  assures   the   preservation 

a  major  industry  m  the  United  States 

"  that  is  the  tuna  industry  which  is  a 

tributmg  factor  to  the  economy  of 

State  and  particularly  to  both  coasts 

the  United  States. 

I  think  these  people  are  entitled  to 
■sideration.  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is 
gctng  to  be  any  wiping  out  o;  tiie  m.am- 
il  population  of  the  oceans  as  a  result 
the   failure   to   enact   an   immediate 
moratorium  on  the  taking  of  mammals, 
ich  would  ha'.e  disastrous  effects. 
Again  I  ccmmend  the  committee 
Mr.   PELLY.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
r.  Wyatti   and  to  sny  to  the  ^-entie- 
n  that  I  too  feel  that  the  chairman 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
chigan    'Mr.   Dingell'    has  rendered 
reat  service  through  his  deep  interest 
conservation,  and  at  the  same  time 
come    up    with    a    very    practical 
'ach. 
would  state  further  that  I  have  never 
'wn  of  an  occasion  where  a  com,mit- 
has  considered  more  carefully  all  the 
ous  approaches  and  aspects  as  this 
ttee  has  on  this  legislation,  and  I 
I  that  it  has  come  up  with  a  reason- 
e  bill  which  should  have  the  support 
the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
:At.   WYATT.   Mr.   Chairman,   if   the 
.tleman  would  yield  further.  I  would 
3  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  any- 
wlth  any  reason  or  justification  can 
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question  the  sound  conservation  creden- 
tials of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
DiNGELL'  and  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
■  Mr.  Pelly  ' .  These  have  been  e.stab- 
lished  over  the  years,  and  anyone  who 
attempts  on  a  particular  issue  such  as 
this  to  question  the  bases  of  those  cre- 
dentials is  just  as  wrong  as  wrong  can  be 
because  the  conservationists  in  this 
co.mtry  have  no  better  friends  than  John 
DixGELL  and  Tom  Pelly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rhank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
there  has  been  any  change  in  this  bill 
since  it  was  defeated  last  December'^ 

Mr.  PELLY.  This  is  the  identical  bill 
that  failed  to  receive  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority when  it  was  considered  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  I  know  manv  of 
the  Members  objected  at  that  time  on  the 
way  it  was  brought  up  because  they 
could  not  amend  the  bill.  I  know  that  we 
are  going  to  have  some  amendments  to 
this  bill.  So  I  rather  think  there  could 
be  some  changes  from  the  original  bill 
Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  that  you,  Mr.  Pelly  as  I  are 
concerned  with  the  salmon  fishing  in- 
dustry, and  that  you  have  been  for  many 
manv  years,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
one  question  relative  to  the  permit  sys- 
tem propo-sed. 

In  considenng  the  bill  (H.R.  10420  >  as 
reported,  and  in  considering  the  amend- 
ment pro.Dosed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  'Mr.  Ud.^ll*  a  great  many  ques- 
tions arise  because  so  much  of  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  falls  on  Alaska 
I  vn\l  attempt  to  resolve  these  difficulties 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  prepared  both  the  basic  legislation 
and  the  amendments. 

My  first  area  of  concern  relates  to  the 
permit  process  as  a  whole,  and  to  its 
specific  operation  regarding  permits  for 
the  taking  of  ocean  mammals  which  be- 
come tangled  in  the  fishing  gear  of  com- 
mercial fishermen.  I  am  aware  that  the 
basic  problem  m  this  area  relates  to  the 
tuna  industry  and  the  problem  caa'^ed  by 
dolphins  in  tuna  nets.  A  problem  which 
is  evidently  of  smaller  masnitude  e.xists 
m  Alaska  regarding  the  occasional  de- 
struction of  fishing  gear  by  seals,  sea 
lions,  and  other  ma?ine  mammals. 

My  concern  regards  the  procedure 
contemplated  for  acquiring  a  permit  for 
such  purposes.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
both  unpredictable  and  random  in  terms 
of  when  and  wliere  it  will  occur.  The 
Alaska  coast  is  over  3,000  miles  long:  it 
is  fished  by  over  20.000  licensed  fisher- 
men, over  half  of  which  are  residents  of 
Alaska  scattered  all  along  the  coast.  Most 
of  these  men  can  expect  that  at  .some 
time  during  their  fishing  career,  thev  will 
be  confronted  with  a  marine  mammal 
tangled  in  their  gear.  My  question  is 
whether  or  not  this  permit  requirement 


contemplates  a  system  which  will  proc- 
ess this  many  applications  each  year. 

I  would  hope  that  what  is  contem- 
plated is  the  issuance  of  general  permits 
either  to  State  fish  and  game  agencies  or 
to  associations  of  fishermen  or  other 
groups  of  individuals.  I  would  hope  that 
such  permits  might  be  based  on  a  series 
of  well-considered  standards  which  are 
relevant  to  the  fishing  operation  and  the 
marine  mammal  species  involved.  Thus 
the  standards  for  the  conflict  between 
tuna  and  dolphins  may  very  well  be  dif- 
ferent than  those  for  the  problems 
caused  for  salmon  fishermen  by  seals  or 
sea  lions.  In  some  cases,  where  the  ma- 
rine mammal  species  is  particularly  en- 
dangered, perhaps  a  standard  would  be 
appropriate  which  makes  it  clear  that 
the  gear  is  secondary  to  the  mammal. 

In  any  case.  I  would  appreciate  corn- 
men  t,s  on  this  contemplated  process,  and 
urge  that  it  include  a  system  which  wOl 
avoid  the  construction  of  an  expensive 
cumbersome,  administrative  structure! 
and  will  allow  general  anticipatory  per- 
mits to  responsible  groups  or  govern- 
ment agencies  based  on  sensitive  stand- 
ards. Perhaps  you  can  put  this  in  the 
context  of  the  discussion  you  had  earlier 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 

DlNGELL>. 

Mr.  PELLY.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  I  think  this  is  borne  out  by  the  col- 
loquy that  took  place  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dingeld 
and  mvself,  that  a  general  permit  would 
be  issued  to  a  fleet,  in  the  case  of  a  fish- 
ing fleet  and,  as  it  applies  to  the  salmon 
rims.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  cover  the 
Bristol  Bay  run,  or  any  other  of  the 
Alaskan  runs,  without  having  to  have  a 
special  permit  for  any  one  fishing  vessel 
Mr.  BEGICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
5  minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  a  very  distinguished  member  of  oiu" 
committee,  and  an  outstanding  conserva- 
tionist iMr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10420. 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 

As  Congres.sman  Pelly  has  just  stated, 
there  has  been  no  one  single  legislative 
area  in  this  session  of  Congre.ss  which 
has  drawn  more  attention  from  the  pub- 
lic than  measures  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  marine  mam- 
mals. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  considered  approximately  38 
different  legislative  concepts  embodied 
in  bills  introduced  by  more  than  100 
Members  of  this  body. 

Since  the  first  day  of  hearings  on  this 
topic  in  September  1971,  the  committee 
has  carefully,  studiously,  and  impartial- 
ly evaluated  and  digested  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  different  approaches:  we 
have  received  and  considered  expert 
testimony  from  major  environmental  and 
con.servation  organizations.  Finally,  we 
conducted  a  detailed  investigation  as  to 
the  type,  extent,  and  success  of  current 
and  planned  marine  mammal  programs, 
both  on  a  national  and  an  international 
basis. 

The  bill  before  us  now,  H.R.  10420,  is 
a  result  of  these  extended  hearings  and 
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executive  sessions.  It  represents  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  workable  measure  where- 
by marine  mammals  will  be  protected 
from  exploitation  by  man. 

PROHIBmONS 

Exactly  how  does  the  bill  protect  ma- 
rine mammals? 

First,  except  for  approved  scientific  re- 
search, the  bill  absolutely  prohibits  the 
importation  of  any  pregnant  marine 
mammal,  any  marine  mammal  that  is 
less  than  8  months  old,  any  specie 
of  marine  mammal  which  is  depleted 
or  endangered,  or  any  marine  mammal 
that  was  killed  or  captured  in  an  inhu- 
mane manner. 

To  further  explain  this  absolute  pro- 
hibition :  if  a  person  imported  a  baby  seal 
into  this  country,  that  person  would  be 
subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  for  each  viola- 
tion.  A  second  conviction  could  lead  to  a 
$20,000  fine  and  'or  1-year  imprisonment. 

If  a  person  imported  into  this  country 
a  whale,  or  some  other  specie  that  is  en- 
dangered, that  person  would  be  subject 
to  a  $10,000  fine  for  each  violation. 

If  a  person  imported  into  this  country 
any  marine  mammal  which  were  caught 
in  a  manner  determined  to  be  injurious 
to  marine  mammals,  then  that  person 
Vvould  be  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  for  each 
violation. 

MARINE   MAMMAL  COMMISSION 

Second,  this  bill  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent Marine  Mammal  Commission, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing the  entire  marine  mammal  pro- 
gram. This  three-member  Commission 
shall  be  knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of 
marine  ecology  and  resource  manage- 
ment, and  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
profit  from  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals. 

In  other  v.ords.  this  Commission  shall 
be  objective,  and  shall  have  no  financial 
connection  v.  ith  any  industry,  such  as 
the  fur  industry,  v.hich  has  an  interest 
in  the  taking  of  marine  mammals. 

The  recomm.endations  of  the  Com- 
mission .shall  be  thoroughly  considered 
by  the  Secretary  and.  if  those  recom- 
mendations are  rejected,  the  Secretary 
mu.st  explain  in  detail  why  they  were  not 
followed. 

COMMITTEE   OF  SCIENTITIC   ADVISERS   ON    MARINE 
MAMMALS 

In  addition  to  the  Commission,  the 
bill  establishes  a  nine-member  Commit- 
tee of  Scientific  Advisers  on  Marine 
Mammals.  This  committee  shall  be 
knowledgeable  in  marine  ecology  and 
marine  mammal  affairs,  and  their  rec- 
ommendations acknowledged  by  the  Sec- 
retary. If  the  recommendations  are  not 
followed,  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cy must  explain  to  Congress  the  reasons 
for  not  accepting  such  recommendations. 

AUTHORIZED    TAKING    OF    MARINE    MAMMALS 

In  the  event  that  a  specie  of  marine 
mammals  is  found  to  overpopulate  an 
area,  and  if  a  portion  of  that  specie  can- 
not be  moved  to  a  more  favorable  loca- 
tion, then  the  Secretary  may  issue,  after 
public  hearings,  a  permit  allowing  the 
killing  of  a  selective  number  of  such 
specie. 

This  permit  system  is  authorized  in 
order  to  meet  the  desires  of  those  con- 


servationists who  feel  that  professional 
wildlife  scientists  should  be  permitted 
to  manage  and  obtain  the  maximum 
number  of  a  particular  specie. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  permit  to  sell,  im- 
port, capture,  kill  or  himt  a  marine  mam- 
mal, a  person  must  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tai-y  for  such  a  permit. 

Upon  his  receipt  of  the  application, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  publish  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  to  in- 
vite interested  parties  to  submit  their 
views  with  respect  to  such  application. 
Those  who  seek  the  permit  must  show- 
that  taking  a  selective  number  of  marine 
mammals  will  not  work  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  stock  of  the  mammal  in- 
volved. 

After  considering  the  application,  its 
effect  on  the  existing  levels  of  the  stock, 
the  divergent  views,  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  may  issue  a  permit 
only  if  such  a  permit  will  not  endanger 
the  health  and  the  stability  of  the  ma- 
rine ecosystem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  10420 
would  put  into  practice  that  many  of  us 
have  thought  for  a  long  time: — that  the 
killing  of  a  baby  seal  merely  to  place  a 
coat  on  the  back  of  some  society  matron 
is  an  obscenity  and  must  be  stopped. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  baby  seal:  it  would  prohibit 
the  importation  of  any  endangered 
specie,  except,  of  course,  for  scientific  re- 
search. 

The  bill  has  the  supixirt  of  many  major 
conservation  groups: 

The  Rachel  Carson  Trust  for  the  Liv- 
ing Environment; 
The  National  Audubon  Society: 
The  Wilderness  Society; 
The  Wildlife  Management  Institute: 
The  Society  of  Animal  Protection  Leg- 
islation: 

The  Izaak  Walton  League; 
The  National  Wildlife  Federation: 
The   Humane   Society   of   the   United 
States. 

This  is  a  good  bill  which  de.-erves  our 
support  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania '  Mr.  GoonLiNG  ' . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10420,  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  protection  and  conser- 
vation of  marine  mammals. 

The  impoitance  of  this  legislation  can- 
not be  overemphasized,  because  the  pres- 
ent state  of  many  of  the  ocean's  mam- 
mal species  is  precarious.  Theie  is  almost 
a  complete  absence  of  scientific  infoima- 
tion  on  many  of  the  threatened  ocean 
mammals,  and  the  existing  pr,;itection 
and  conservation  pi-ograms  in  effect  for 
them  are  considerably  fragmented. 

It  is  obvioas  there  is  a  strong  need  for 
a  concerted  national  effort  to  insure  com- 
plete compatibility  of  program  objec- 
tives and  conservation  mea.sures.  Fail- 
ure to  enact  legislation  such  as  that 
which  is  now  pending  before  this  body 
will  have  the  deplorable  effect  of  further 
depicting  various  marine  mammal  sjje- 
cies  and  the  role  they  play  in  assistinc 
to  maintain  the  delicate  balance  of  our 
ocean  environment. 


In  hearings  conducted  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  question  arose  as  how  best  to 
provide  protection  for  these  ocean  mam- 
mals; that  is.  whether  to  institute  a 
total  species  management  protection 
program  or  one  containing  flexible  ele- 
ments that  permit  adjustments  to  par- 
ticular ocean  ir.aminals  circumstances. 

On  the  total  species  management  pro- 
tection asjiect.  Dr.  Lee  Talbot  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  sub- 
mitted this  view  in  presenting  testimony 

on  the  legislation: 

Total  protection  is  a  necessary  tool  of 
management  when  the  objective  of  manage- 
ment is.  a'^  we  have  described  it,  the  broad 
maintenance  of  the  balance,  the  stability 
Of  the  environment,  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
depletion  or  extinction  of  the  species.  There 
are  a  number  of  situations  where  total  pro- 
tection for  a  time,  and  in  some  cases  per- 
haps relatively  permanently,  is  required,  but 
because  environmental  conditions  are  dy- 
namic, it  Is  frequently  necessary  to  subse- 
quently apply  .=nme  other  form  of  manage- 
ment in  order  to  a-ssure  oiir  original  objec- 
tive We  have  a  number  of  situations  on  land 
where  total  protection  of  some  species,  for 
example,  of  the  deer,  lias  resulted  In  what 
amounts  to  a  population  explosion  of  that 
species,  which  has  adversely  affected  Its  own 
environment  and  that  of  many  of  the  other 
organisms,  plants,  and  animals,  with  the 
ultimate  damage  to  the  species  we  were  try- 
ing to  protect. 

The  bill  before  us  embodies  the  spe- 
cies management  concept,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  there  is  built  into 
the  legislation  certain  tools  for  adjust- 
ment to  an  existing  .'~et  of  circumstances 
surrounding  our  ocean  mammals.  For 
in.stance.  under  this  legislation,  a  total 
or  partial  ban  on  the  taking  of  a  partic- 
ular marine  mammal  species  is  possible, 
providing  scientific  evidence  demon- 
stiates  that  either  type  of  ban  is  justi- 
fied. 

The  legislation  has  other  merits.  Tlie 
research  provisions  are  comprehensive, 
and  the  authorization  levels  arc  conserv- 
ative, being  ba.sed  on  a  strong  factual 
ba^^is  of  need.  The  bill  also  contains  ele- 
ments that  will  serve  to  assist  materially 
rederal.  State,  and  local  consen'ation  ef- 
loit.':  in  a  well -coordinated  program  of 
complementary  research  adimnistration, 
and  enforcement 

I  strongly  iccommend  passage  cf  this 
legislation, 

Mr.  FRENZFL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  tlie  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act,  H.R.  10420,  designed  to  bring 
about  meaningful  conservation  and  pres- 
ervation of  seals,  v.hales.  dolphins,  por- 
poises, .sea  otters,  polar  bears  and  other 
ni.Mnmals  of  the  sea. 

The  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  are  to  be  congratulated  for  act- 
ing v.iih  dispatch  on  this  measure  and 
reporting  a  more  comprehensive  bill  tlian 
that  which  was  originally  offered.  The 
Members  of  the  House  may  now  take 
pnde  in  their  wise  decision  to  reject  the 
original  version  of  the  bill,  as  presented 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  for 
better  debate  of  the  issues  and  we  can 
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inlciTor;\te    strengthened    amendmento 
to  prov'.de  ti-uly  responsible  protection. 
rhe  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
been  partially  shaped  by  the  public 
ry   to  .stop   mhumane  acts,  specifi- 
ly  rhe  wasteful  and  senseless  slaughter 
mcirme  mammals.  The  letters  from 
constituents  on  this  subject  stat*  em- 
ticallv:    'Stop    the    killing    of    babv 
Is."  "Stop  the  senseless  destructions 
dolphins  caught  in  fishing  nets." 
To  en:'ct  this  Icn^lntion  as  it  is  before 
without  amendment,   would  not   do 
tice  to  the  public's  interest  m  the  wel- 
of   these   marine   inhabitant.-.    We 
not  pacify  the  reaction   by   taking 
opposition  to  current  practices.  We 
■e  the  opportunity  to  answer  the  pub- 
concem.  We  have  the  means  to  de- 
technology  to  benefit  the  marine 
al  population  without  destruction 
of  legitimate  commercial  interests. 

my  judgment,  we  should  today 
d  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Ac  to  contain  the  following  provisions: 
lanfi-ation  of  rertam  language  of  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  import  ban  on 
marine  mammal  products  in  order  that 
the  US.  market  is  not  the  recipient  of 
ba'iv  harp  sealskins; 

arifi-ation   of  the   language   to   in- 
utio   the   ■■declining"   as   well   as   '-en- 
.-zertd  '  species; 

oacentration    of    responsibiiitv    for 

c':'tion  of  the  marine  mammal  under 

sole  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

:r:-.;r- 

-f^uthonty  to  individual  Stctes  to  estab- 

regulations     which     may     impose 

ter  standards  of  enforcement  in  this 
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no--ir,ion  of  <i  deadline  on  the  com- 

cia!    flshmg    mdustrv    making    the 

:-^ent  nelting  process  illcsral.  and  de- 

pment  of  research  to  devise  alter- 

e  nu.thods  for   this  operation. 
the  above  provisions,  we  would 

strong,  t  Jective  legislation  to  pro- 

the   marine   mamniai     I   urge   the 

sion  of  thes*^  amendments  as  posi- 
action  toward  eliminating  the  waste- 
destruction  of  the-^e  creatures.  Our 
on  todav  would  be  a  great  beginning. 

nd  tcda-.-.  we  mu.st  take  the  respon- 
ity  for  not  just  keeping  the  marine 
tures  alive,  but  also  preserved  in  a 
"  y  marine  environment.  Proper 
fmcnt  cf  animals  is  not  onlv  humane, 
is  also  in  the  best  interests  of  man! 
rnav  not  be  able  to  afford  to  wa.ste 
links  in  nature's  chain 
DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 

nutes  to  the  gentlemnn  from  New 
'Mr.  Bi.\GGi' . 
BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  I  ii.se  in 

jvi  ol  the  committee  bill,  in  gen- 

but  would  like  to  offer  a  few  crit- 
r.s  of  certain  sections  and  as^i  -i  few 

iving  questinns. 

me  say  first  that  under  the  leader- 
•  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
DiNGEiLi  the  committee  has 
ight  to  the  fl-or  one  of  the  most 
^ult  proposals  of  thi."  Congress.  The 
i  for  ocean  m.ammal  protection  has 
:^r  been  disputed  by  the  committee, 

question  was  the  need  to  be  fair  to 
Uncricans  and  still  provide  adequate 
guards    for    cur    ocean    mammals, 

';romise  in  this  respect  is  a  key  ele- 
t  of  the  democratic  process. 


Let 


n 


The  bill  provides  for  strong  regvila- 
tory  powers  over  the  taking  of  ocean 
mammals.  This  is  a  first.  It  puts  this 
cjuntry  on  record  against  the  continued 
disregard  for  our  ocean  mammals  and 
for  internaticnal  laws  that  will  even- 
tually ban  their  unnecessary  killing. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  certain  areas,  such  as  the  inci- 
dental taking  of  poi-poises  and  dolphins 
while  catching  tuna.  Thousands  of  the.se 
ocean  mammals  are  needlessly  killed 
every  year  in  the  quest  for  tuna.  This 
slaughter  is  a  result  of  a  switch  by  the 
industry  from  line  fishing  to  the  use  of 
seine  nets.  The  switch  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  U.S.  tuna  industry  competitive 
with  foreign  fishermen  aWd  thus  save 
himdreds  of  American  jobs. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  provide 
.  uffiCient  support  and  pressure  for  find- 
ing wa'-s  to  catch  tuna  vv'ithout  killing 
porpoises  and  dolphin.s.  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  wliich  will  do  just 
tliat.  yet  not  force  the  tuna  industry  to 
shut  down  if  no  way  is  found  in  a  given 
pe-iodof  time. 

Second,  the  bill  divides  the  regulatory 
authority  between  the  Departments  of 
Intjrior  and  CornniL-rce.  Such  a  mammal 
protection  niea.^u:e  rightly  belongs  in 
the  Interior  Department,  which  hai,  dem- 
onstrated its  commitment  to  protecting 
this  Nations  natural  resources.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  belong  in  a  department 
that  has  publicly  stated  there  is  no  need 
for  such  a  measure. 

Third,  the  bill  docs  not  deal  with  the 
question  of  imports.  By  banning  imports 
of  c>cean  mammals  and  their  products, 
we  can  eininnate  the  market  for  them 
and  thus  reduce  the  killing.  Like  the 
whalebone  used  in  corsets,  the  products 
from  ocean  mammals  ccntributc  little  to 
the  nitional  welfare.  They  are  u-:ed 
merely  to  statisfy  the  egotistical  whims 
of  women  whose  let-them-eat-cake  at- 
titude exceeds  even  that  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. Banning  of  all  imports  would 
not  be  econom.ically  harmful  and  would 
iielp  eliminate  the  market  for  ocean 
mamm.als  products. 

Fourth,  the  bill  has  no  moratorium  on 
the  taking  of  ocean  mammals  to  provide 
a  period  of  time  for  depleted  stocks  to 
recover  and  to  permat  study  of  the  ocean 
mammals  situation  so  that  decisions  on 
peimits  can  be  adequately  rendered.  Ex- 
pert,; in  the  f.elds  have  rightly  deter- 
mined that  10  years  are  necessarj-. 

I  an  !  others  will  cfTcr  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  bill  in  these  areas  and  I 
hope  we  will  enjoy  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  our  cjileagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  di.s- 
tingui,>hed  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Dingell;  to  clarify  various  ooints 
in  this  bill. 

In  the  definition  of  "depletion"  it  would 
aifpear  that  the  committee  bill  only  rec- 
ognizes species  and  stocks  .which  have  de- 
clined and  are  declining  ^«*Tiumbers  as 
being  depleted.  Would  it  consider  as  de- 
pleted species  such  as  the  gray  whales 
or  the  sea  otters  which  have  historically 
declined  in  numbers  to  near  extinction, 
but  are  now  making  a  recovery? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  generally  "yes. "  I  must  point 


out  most  of  the  whales  are  on  the  en- 
dangered species  list  and  so  are  not  sub- 
ject to  taking  at  this  time,  including  all 
the  commercially  used  whales  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  As  the  gentleman  has  point- 
ed out,  the  bill  deals  not  only  with  the 
whale  population  but  also  with  the  popu- 
lation, and  subdivisions  of  any  species. 
Until  the  population  stocks  are  built  up 
to  the  optimum  in  the  bUl,  they  will  not 
be  subject  to  taking. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee bill  requires  the  Secretary  in  set- 
ting limitations  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  "conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  fishery  resources"  and  "the 
economic  and  technological  feasibility  of 
implementation."  Is  not  this  the  same 
as  saying  if  the  abalone  fishing  industry, 
for  example,  was  allegedly  being  threated 
by  the  sea  otters,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coiUd  order  a  selective  killing  of  the 
otters  to  protect  the  fishing  industry? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  The  answer  to  that 
is  the  basic  consideration  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  Secretary  tmder  102(a)  is 
that  the  taking  must  not  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  species  of  marine  mam- 
mals. The  protection  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish is  secondary.  As  a  point  of  fact,  the 
sea  otter  is  not  preying  on  the  abalone; 
it  is  turning  out  that  the  real  killer  of 
the  abalone  is  mankind. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  On  the  question  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  permits,  the  committee 
bill  does  not  provide  for  mandatory 
hearings.  I  have  found  in  the  past  that  if 
such  hearings  are  not  mandatory,  they 
are  usually  not  held.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  feel  that  mandatory  hearings  in  this 
respect  are  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  by  pointing 
out  that  section  102(d),  which  deals  with 
the  fixing  of  limitations,  requires  public 
hearings  on  the  critical  issue:  the  setting 
of  limitations. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  But  they  are  not  manda- 
toiy? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No:  the  answer  is  they 
are  mandatory. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time   of    the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  The  bill  provides  that 
Federal  law  shall  preempt  all  State  laws. 
This  bothers  me,  since  Florida  has  a 
stricter  law  protecting  the  manatee  in 
the  Everglades  and  California  has  a 
tough  law  protecting  the  sea  otter  in  its 
coa.stal  areas.  Will  not  the  committee 
bill  vseaken  and  perhaps  destroy  these 
strong  State  efforts? 

Similarly,  if  a  State  wanted  to  pass  a 
stricter  law  protecting  ocean  mammals 
in  Its  area,  the  committee  bill  would 
make  this  impossible. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
gentleman's  reasoning  on  this  question. 
How  does  tliis  in  any  way  provide  the 
protection  we  all  want  for  ocean  mam- 
mals? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  On  page  43,  section  109 
ibi  of  the  bill  says: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  e.-iter  into  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  appropriate  offlcials  of  any  State  for  the 
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protectloa     and     management     of     marine 
mammals. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  they  should  keep  in  effect,  through 
a  cooperative  agreement,  the  laws  of 
States  like  Florida,  which  do  have  for- 
ward looking  laws  for  the  protection  of 
species  of  mammals. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  some  specific  views 
on  the  question  of  banning  imports,  I 
would  appreciate  knowing  why  the  gen- 
tleman feels  that  a  ban  is  not  necessary 
and  what  protections  if  any,  are  in  the 
bill? 

We  have  seen  a  great  pubiic  outcry 
against  the  killing  of  baby  harp  seals 
in  Canada.  Should  we  mt  do  everything 
possible  to  help  eliminate  a  market  for 
the  products  of  these  seals? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  raises 
an  important  point.  A  lot  of  people  have 
been  !)ushing  for  more  imports  who  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  bill 
I  would  point  out  that  baby  harp  seals. 
under  the  bill  as  drafted,  without  any 
amendment  whatsoever,  cannot  be  im- 
ported. If  it  appears  that  additional 
measui'es  must  be  taken  to  further  re- 
strict the  importation  of  marine  mam- 
mals, our  committee  can  and  will  con- 
sider the  matter  in  fiu"ther  hearings. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  \icld  my- 
self 1  minute,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Anderson*. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R  10420.  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act.  I  think 
this  is  basically  a  soimd  and  necessary 
piece  of  legislation  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries is  to  be  commended.  However.  I  do 
intend  to  support  certoin  amendment" 
which  I  feel  will  further  improve  this  leg- 
islation, specifically,  those  being  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr. 
UdalU  and  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  Prvor  I .  Last  year  I  joined  with 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  7861,  a  much  stricter 
marine  mammal  protection  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  disagreement  as  to  the  need  for 
strong  marine  mammal  protective  leg- 
islation, for  there  is  no  question  that  such 
species  as  .seals,  sea  lions,  whales,  por- 
poises, dolphins,  sea  otters,  manatees. 
walruses,  and  polar  bears  have  danger- 
ously declined  in  population  in  recent 
years  and  seme  are  even  on  the  brink 
of  extinction.  The  bill  before  us  today 
takes  a  number  of  steps  designed  to  ore- 
serve  these  species,  and  I  think  that  along 
with  the  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
support  for  a  limited  5-year  moratorium 
on  the  taking  of  these  animals,  offers 
a  reasonable  compromise  between  the 
opposing  approaches  of  wildlife  protec- 
tion versus  wildlife  management.  The 
idea  of  a  limited  moratorium  clearly  rec- 
osnizes  that  unless  we  take  this  protec- 
tive action,  there  will  soon  be  nothing 
left  to  manage.  As  the  Washington  Post 
pointed  out  in  a  March  8  editorial: 

The  old  argument  centered  on  how  to 
"manage"  these  creattires,  but  we  have  seen 
what  this  leads  to;  the  Blue  Whale,  the 
hump  back  whale  and  polar  bears  were  once 
Included  In  wildlife  management  programs, 
and   now   they   are   nearly   extinct.   Clearly, 
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something  else  is  needed  In  the  ocea:;s^pro- 
tectlon,  not  management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  Udall-Pryor  amend- 
ments for  a  5-year  moratorium  on  the 
taking  of  these  mammals.  I  think  that  it 
will  strengthen  this  legislation  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insui-e  the  preservation  of 
these  valuable  species  for  generations  to 
follow. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Udall  » . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  im- 
portant legislation.  My  colleagues  will 
recall  last  December,  when  we  had  an 
imfortunate  clash  of  proposals  an  this 
subject.  There  was  a  vote  in  December 
ou  the  comm.itce  bill,  wiuch  represented 
a  great  deal  ol  work,  effort,  and  thought. 
Some  01  us  voted  against  suspension  of 
the  rules,  because  we  favored  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  *  Mr.  Pryor  »  cosponsored  by 
Senator  H.^rris,  of  Oklahoma. 

There  has  always  been  a  good  deal  ol 
good  will  and  compromising  spirit  on 
this  committee,  and  there  is  always  evi- 
dence that  men  of  good  will  can  work 
things  out, 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Prvor.i  working 
witii  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
particularly  the  great  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  prepared  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  would  strengthen  this 
bill  and  which  v.-ouid  make  it  acceptable 
to  all  the  major  conservation  organiza- 
tions, who  felt  that  previou.-ly  the  bill 
was  not  strong  enough. 

So  at  Liie  prui)er  lime.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  offer  on  behalf  of  m^•self  and 
Representative  Pkyor  this  amendment 
drafted  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  think  and  believe  and  hope  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  Hou.'e.  In  tliis  way  we  can 
re.olve  a  very  difficult  situation. 

Essentially  what  my  amendment 
would  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  to 
provide  the  one  ingredient  that  I  believe 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
does  not  have,  and  that  Ls  a  moratorium. 
Talk  has  been  had  about  a  10-year  mora- 
torium, about  a  20-year  moratorium, 
about  a  permanent  moratorium.  The 
amendment  prepared  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  which  I  will  offer, 
would  provide  for  a  5-ycar  mcratorium, 
during  which  time  tliis  new  independ- 
ent commission  would  give  us  some  of  the 
answers  we  do  not  have  about  these 
wonderful  sea  mammals. 

During  that  time  we  will  be  able  to  look 
into  this  policy  and  we  will  be  able  to 
make  final  decisions  in  this  field. 

There  will  be  four  very  carefully  and 
limited  exemptions  to  that  total  5-year 
moratorium  some  people  wanted.  I  will 
discuss  these  exemptions  at  the  proper 
time,  when  the  amendment  is  offered. 
They  are  limited.  They  are  for  special 
purposes.  I  believe  they  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  committee, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
good  friend  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I   have  reviewed   the 


amendment,  and  it  is  acceptable,  and  I 
will  .so  state  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wa'hington. 

Mr.  FELLY  I  would  like  to  say  that  I. 
too.  nave  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  believe  I 
should  tell  him  there  is  one  point 
on  which  I  disagree,  and  that  is  that  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment  the  aiUhor- 
ity  to  issue  permits  is  given  to  a  com- 
mission or  a  committee  of  scientific  ad- 
visers. I  believe  that  properly  such  au- 
thority should  be  vested  in  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  with  advice  of  this 
commission,  and  therefore  I  will  simply 
offer  an  amendment  to  change  tliat  one 
tiling. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  to  mv 
am.endment  will  be  acceptable  to  me.  I 
see  some  merit  in  the  argument  and  in 
the  point  that  he  makes. 

(Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (on  request 
of  Mr.  Udall  '  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record)  . 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  good  friend  and  esteemed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall  1  and  I  are  today  introducing 
amendments  to  H.R.  10420.  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee 'Mr.  Gap.matz),  .and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  .subcommittee 
'Mr.  DINGELL',  and  their  committee 
members  have  labored  long  and  hard  on 
this  bill  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  product  of  their  efforts.  They  have 
provided  an  elaborate  system  for  the 
management  of  marine  mammals.  Our 
concern  is  that  this  system  does  not  go 
far  enough  and  is  not  strong  enough 
with  regard  to  providing  r^raints 
against  unchecked  commercial  killing  of 
surh  animals  :).s  seals,  porpoLses,  whales, 
polar  bears,  and  other  animals  that  are 
in  a  very  real  sense  threatened  by  man. 

The  i-ssue  of  protection  of  ocean 
animals  has  been  a  very  emotional  one 
for  many  groups  and  individuals  who 
opiX)se  and  who  support  legislation  in 
this  area. 

We  believe  tiiat  the  amendments  that 
we  are  proposing  here  today  serve  as  an 
equitable  arrangement  among  the  con- 
cerned but  opposing  extreme  positions  as 
held  on  this  matter. 

Some  people  who  like  stronger  legisla- 
tion; some  even  desire  no  legislation.  But 
how  can  anyone  oppose  the  legislative 
intent  of  eliminating  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  ocean  mammals  which  are 
outside  the  jurrsdiction  of  any  State.  And 
this  is  our  intent,  ours  and  m.any  of  our 
colleagues,  to  begin  within  t!ie  councils 
of  our  own  government,  and  hopefully 
intemationaliy.  a  halt  to  the  spiral  of 
brutality  which  is  too  much  with  us 
throughout  the  world  today. 

We  believe  that  these  amendments 
make  H.R.  10420  a  good  and  adequate 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  with  these 
amendments  is  a  start  in  the  most  serious 
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race  to  preserve  the  ecological  balance 
tqat  IS  dangerously  tottering  today. 

We  must  all  look  beyond  this  bill  and 
cdncem  ourselves  not  only  with  marine 
mpmmals.   which  desperately  need  our 
but  we  must  worrj'  and  labor  over 
entire  environmental  spectrum  and 
role  in  the  preservation  and  con- 
vation  of  all  of  our  elements — both 
imal  and  otherwise — that  are  endan- 
by   waste,   mismanagement,    and 
of  planning. 
H.R.  10420  and  these  amendments  are 
start. 

Their  enactment  today  i.>  a  beginning, 
is  something  that  can  be  done  this 
setsion — now. 

\nd  we  miist  do  more. 
But  let  us  do  today  what  can  be  done 
and  let  us  work  together  for  what 
be  done  tomorrow. 
Hr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
n  from  Maine  iMr.  Kyros'.  a  mem- 
of  the  committee. 

KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 

to  state  that  I  wish  to  as.sociate  my- 

with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 

tlejnan  from  Arizona   'Mr.  Udall  >   who 

elocuentlv  stated  the   reasons  for 

modifications  he  wishes  to  make  to 

very  important  legislation. 

want  to  take  this  opportunity,  also. 

rise  and  commend  the  chairman  of 

subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 

Michigan,  my  own  chairman  'Mr.  Dix- 

who  has  been  painstakinglv  care- 

m  attempting  to  listen  to  all  views  on 

■    very   complex   matter   and   assure 

an  opportimity  was  afforded  to  all 

to  be  heard  before  the  subcom- 

This   will   not   only   strengthen 

legislation  but  will  provide  legisla- 

here  that  will  be  helpful  for  us  in 

future  in  order  to  attempt  to  resolve 

very  complicated  problem. 

Chairman.   I   was   a   member   of 
interparliamentary  group  that  vis- 
Canada  recently.  In  discussions  with 
Canadians  on  the  matter  of  fur  seals 
harp  seals  particularly,  it  seems  to 
more  than  ever  before  that  our  coun- 
should  take  the  lead,  whether  it  is  a 
or    an    effort    to    preserve 
animals,  in  drafting  careful  legis- 
designed  to  protect  all  of  the  ani- 
s  whose  value  to  this  world  we  do  not 
understand. 

seems  tojpe  others  in  other  nations 

be  willing  to  follow  our  lead  if  we  do 

ind  that  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  im- 

ant   to   draft   legislation   here   that 

enhance  and  protect  and  preserve 

ne  mammals  throughout  the  world. 

r.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

m|nut€  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 

Alaska  'Mr.  Becichi  . 

BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  H.R. 

0.  I  find  many  areas  of  concern  for 
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these  several  area.s,  and  a^k  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  '  Mr.  Dingell  ' 
who.se  subcommittee  prepared  this  bill, 
respond  as  he  .sees  fit  to  my  statements. 
My  first  concern  is  the  effect  that  H.R. 
10420  is  intended  to  have  on  the  Interior 
Convention  on  Con.^ervation  of  North 
Pacific  Fur  Seals.  Although  it  is  my  own 
reading  of  the  bill  that  this  convention 
and  il.>  full  iniplem.entation  remain  un- 
affected by  the  terms  of  H.R,  10420.  I 
have  been  informed  that  contrary  in- 
terpretations may  be  fw.ssibie. 

My  reading  on  this  bill  is  that  section 
101iaii2i  and  section  112  operate  to- 
gether to  provide  that  this  legislation  in 
no  way  affects  the  provisions  of  e.xistin^i 
international  treaty  or  convention  ob- 
ligations or  the  administrative  systems 
e.-tablished  to  carrv-  them  out.  In  specific 
terms  related  to  the  fur  .seal  conven- 
tion, this  would  msiu-e  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Pnbilof  Islands  seal  har- 
vest each  year  would  be  carried  out 
strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  th© 
convention,  and  the  administrative  de- 
cisions ba.sed  thereon. 

Aside  from  the  lang-uage  m  the  bill 
which  supports  this  conclu.sion.  the  facts 
relevant  to  this  situation  would  seem  to 
leave  no  other  alternative.  First,  the  fur 
seal  convention  itself  is  cited  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  examples  of  inter- 
national environmental  cooperation,  and 
to  .suggest  interference  with  that  treaty. 
even  if  legally  possible,  .seems  ill-advised. 
In  addition,  any  alternative  interpre- 
tation which  might  limit  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  or  its  administration  would 
immediately  jeopardize  the  economy  of 
the  Native  population  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands, without  even  providing  a  replace- 
ment economy,  should  any  be  po.ssible 
which  would  not  be  a  welfare  economy 
m  disguise. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  it  is  my 
imderstand  that  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  which  pre- 
pared this  bill  has  information  on  hand 
which  would  support  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  a  permit  under  section  103. 
even  if  the  Fur  Seal  Convention  were 
not  excluded  from  the  bill  by  the  sec- 
tions mentioned  earlier. 

In  the  event  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Dingei.l  >  or  the  commit- 
tee does  not  share  my  legal  judgment 
that  the  bill  does  not  affect  either  the 
treaty  or  its  administration,  then  I  am 
hopeful  that  agreement  will  be  reached 
regarding  bojii'the  need  and  the  justi- 
fication forthe  issuance  of  an  immediate 
permit  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
for  the  fur  seal  harve.st  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  the  fur  seal  convention. 

As  structured  in  H.R.  10420.  the  per- 
mit process  is  complex  and  time  consum- 
ing. According  to  the  be.st  po.sitions  I  can 


s?lf,  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for— -gain  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 


[people.  It  is  my  intention  to  say  more 
specific  areas  of  concern  at  various 
tim4s  during  this  debate,  but  at  this 
tim( ,  I  arise  to  seek  information  and  con- 
firmation of  certain  aspects  of  this  legis- 
latic  n.  In  several  areas.  I  believe  the  bill 
and  the  report  suggest  certain  standards 
but  fail  to  delineate  with  any  precision 
the  uU  implications  of  the  law.  If  I  may. 
I  w1  1  set  out  the  understanding  I  have  of 


the  procedure  for  permits  will  rerjuire  an 
average  of  18  months.  The  notice,  hear- 
ing, and  statement  of  opinion  require- 
ments of  the  permit  process,  and  the 
rights  of  interested  parti&s  under  the 
process,  all  operate  to  guarantee  both 
full  consideration  and  great  delays  in  the 
issuance  of  permits. 

Such  a  delay  will  have  several  detri- 
mental effects,  and  possibly  some  tragic 


effects.  First,  the  convention  itself  may 
be  endangered  by  virtue  of  the  United 
States  being  unable  to  carry  out  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  convention  related 
to  the  harvest.  This  could  result  in  a  re- 
turn to  the  open  sea  seal  slaughter  that 
was  the  reason  the  convention  was  im- 
dertaken.  Second,  no  harvest  at  all  might 
be  undertaken  which,  contrai-j-  to  the 
Idealism  of  the  uninformed,  may  be 
the  worst  that  can  happen,  .since  the 
harvest  is  a  delicate  management  tool 
designed  to  keep  the  seal  hard  at  its 
peak  productive  level.  Without  a  rational 
harvest,  the  fur  seal  herd  may  suffer  a 
serious  decline. 

Finally,  such  a  delay  will  simply  re- 
move the  entire  economy  of  over  600  resi- 
dents of  the  Pribilof  Islands  without  any 
alternative  proposed.  Between  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  harvest,  support  activ- 
ities and  related  services,  the  residents 
of  the  Pribilof s  are  totally  dependent  on 
the  operation^f  the  treaty.  To  deprive 
them  of  Ua«T  livelihood  when  facts  exist 
to  support  continuation  of  the  harvest 
would  be  congressional  insensitivlty  of  a 
high  order. 

I  believe  that  the  committee,  and  all 
those  who  drafted  this  bill  are  aware  of 
the  existence  of  facts  which  would  sup- 
port the  immediate  issuance  of  a  permit 
for  the  continuation  of  the  fur  seal  har- 
vest pursuant  to  the  fur  seal  conven- 
tion. I  believe  those  who  drafted  this  act 
are  aware  that  the  fur  seal  harvest  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  convention  has  been 
a  valid  and  crucial  management  tool. 

I  further  believe  that  the  legislative 
intent  of  this  act  must  be  that  the  issu- 
ance of  an  immediate  permit  for  the  fur 
seal  harvest  is  authorized,  is  justified, 
and  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act.  This  is  to  say  that,  imlike  other 
areas  of  ocean  mammal  concern,  suffi- 
cient facts  are  already  on  hand  in  the 
case  of  the  fur  seal  harvest  to  justify  the 
immediate  issuance  of  a  permit  to  allow 
the  purpose  of  the  Convention  to  be  car- 
ried on.  I  believe  the  authorities  who  will 
issue  such  a  permit  shoiild  be  instructed 
to  take  such  immediate  action. 

My  own  interpretation  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  obviate  the  need  for  a  con- 
gressional instruction  for  such  immedi- 
ate permit  consideration,  since  I  believe 
•sections  101  and  112  to  be  clear  in  leav- 
ing the  Convention  and  its  administra- 
tion unaffected.  Still,  I  believe,  that  at 
the  minimum,  the  drafters  of  the  bill 
will  join  me  in  authorizing  the  immedi- 
ate issuance  of  a  permit  absent  the  time- 
consuming  aspects  of  the  normal  permit 
process. 

My  second  concern  regarding  inter- 
pretation of  H.R.  10420  is  in  two  parts. 
Both  relate  to  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
essential  feature  of  this  legislation,  and 
without  which  the  bill  wotild  be  totallv 
unacceptable.  This  is  section  107,  which 
provides  special  exceptions  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  for  Native  sub- 
sistence practices. 

If  I  may  be  frank,  this  provision  is  at 
once  both  sensitive  and  patronizing.  It  is 
sensitive  in  that  it  does  recognize  the 
very  real  need  of  certain  Indians,  Eski- 
mos, and  Aleuts,  almost  all  in  Alaska,  to 
rely  on  ocean  mammals  for  a  part  or  all 
of  their  subsistence.  Still,  in  even  sug- 
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gesting  that  the  Congress,  in  its  kind- 
ness, will  allow  the  survival  of  Alaska 
Natives  to  continue  in  much  the  manner 
it  has  for  centuries,  tliis  section  borders 
on  the  absurd.  To  do  otherwise  simply 
creates  hunger,  creates  cultural  loss,  and 
ignores  human  values  to  an  extent  that 
no  Member  of  this  body  can  possibly 
intend. 

My  specific  concerns  extend  to  two  of 
the  lesser  provisions  within  section  107. 
The  first  is  section  107i  a  m  1 1  which  pro- 
\ide5  that  all  subsistence  hunting  must 
be  done  in  accordance  with  traditional 
customs.  Because  I  am  aware  that  those 
who  piei^ared  this  legislation  have  made 
a  se:icus  study  of  this  entire  question,  I 
am  certain  that  they  understand  that 
the  core  of  such  customs  is  the  simple 
de.siie  to  survive  in  a  difficult  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  certain  that  the  committee  lead- 
ership, in  utiUzing  this  language,  in- 
tended that  "traditional  ctistom"  should 
be  read  to  mean  that  method  which 
is  most  commonly  used  in  subsistence 
hunting.  This,  of  course,  means  the  use 
of  a  rifle,  and  has  meant  this  for  many 
years.  I  am  certain  that  the  conomittee 
does  not  mandate  that  Natives  must  take 
a  step  backward  into  history,  and  risk 
their  lives  to  gain  food  for  themselves 
and  their  families  by  requiring  the  use 
of  ancient,  although  traditional  hunting 
methods. 

Just  as  certainly  as  this  provision  is 
interpreted  in  this  way,  it  is  certain  that 
such  hunting  must  be  in  conformity  with 
State  fish  and  game  laws.  The  point  is, 
of  course,  that  the  standard  of  "subsist- 
ence himting"  is  an  incltisive  one,  which 
describes  a  need,  a  method,  and  a  time- 
less standard. 

My  second  concern  is  related  very 
closely  to  this  point.  In  section  107(a) 
(3>,  it  is  provided  that  the  subsistence 
taking  shall  not  be  for  "direct  or  indirect 
commercial  sale."  Again,  this  provision 
does  not  seem  to  take  into  accoimt  what 
is  meant  by  subsistence,  since  any  animal 
either  is  or  is  not  taken  for  this  purpose. 
Tlie  reason  for  this  subsection  is  not 
clear  to  me  for  this  reason,  but  I  want  to 
confirm  the  only  reading  which  appears 
reasonable. 

The  committee  report  makes  it  clear 
that  this  provision  does  not  prevent  even 
the  commercial  sale  of  byproducts  from 
animals  taken  primarily  for  subsistence 
purposes.  An  individual  example  is  given 
relating  to  the  tise  of  walrus  tusks  from 
an  animal  taken  for  subsistence. 

Apain,  because  the  committee  has  done 
such  extensive  study  in  preparing  this 
legislation.  I  am  certain  that  they  are 
aware  that  a  central  value  of  the  Alaska 
Native  subsistence  practices  is  the  total 
utilization  of  the  animal  which  is  taken. 
Some  is  eaten,  some  provides  fuel  and 
clothing,  and  some  is  used  for  tools.  None 
is  wasted. 

In  the  absence  of  other  conflicting 
cultures,  there  would  be  no  commercial 
sale  at  all.  With  the  addition  of  non- 
Native  culture,  and  its  all-encompassing 
economy,  that  statement  of  use  would 
read  as  follows :  Some  is  eaten,  some  pro- 
vides clothing,  and  some  is  sold  to  get 
money  to  btiy  fuel  oil  and  pay  taxes. 
This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  the 


single  most  authoritative  work  ever  done 
on  this  subject.  Tliis  is  in  "Alaska — Na- 
tives and  the  Land,"  the  exhaustive  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  in  Alask.i— Octo- 
ber 1968.  In  discussing  the  village  econ- 
omy, the  following  statement  was  made 
along  with  dozens  of  similar  finding,'-: 

Villagers  also  gather  local  resources  iii 
order  to  obtain  the  cash  so  much  needed  for 
Imported  products  they  are  Increasinjj  de- 
pendent upon.  Furs  may  be  sold  raw.  or  they 
may  be  processed  and  used  In  making  boots 
or  garments  for  sale.  Walrus  Ivory  and  wliale 
baleen  visually  become  art  or  craft  objects  be- 
fore their  sale,  but  raw  ivory  finds  buyers 
among  carvers  who  are  not  walru.s  lumters. 
Grasses  and  roots  are  irorcn  into  exquisitclii 
fashioned  baskets  and  traps,  bones  and  ani- 
mal hooves  are  worked  into  craft  items,  and 
wood  is  made  into  a  variety  of  useful  items 
or  decorative  forms  for  sale.' 

These  are  my  immediate  concerns,  but 
they  are  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  gentle- 
men. In  conveying  my  interpretations  to 
you  on  these  sections,  and  soliciting  your 
comments  and  confirmation.  I  am  deal- 
ing with  the  basic  elements  of  this  bill 
which  relate  to  the  survival  of  the  Native 
people  of  Alaska.  Having  the.se  answers  in 
hand,  I  intend  to  address  myself  to  this 
legislation  in  a  broader  sense  later.  For 
now  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  comment 
on  these  points,  or  by  your  silence  con- 
firm the  interpretations  I  have  set  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  make  a 
categorical  statement  at  this  point  in 
response  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  One,  the  legislation 
does  not  itself  affect,  alter,  or  impair  or 
amend  the  terms  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  the  North  Pacific  Fur 
Seal.  Two,  the  committee  views  on  cur- 
rent levels  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  Alaska  fur  seal  as  sufficient  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tions to  establish  a  workable  permit  sys- 
tem immediately,  without  extensive  de- 
lays. With  regard  to  the  second  area 
raised  by  the  gentleman,  dealing  with  the 
extent  to  which  commercial  activity  can 
take  place  without  a  permit,  I  would  say 
that  the  principal  determinant  is  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Natives  take  the 
animals.  If,  for  example,  a  native  kills 
one,  two  or  three  walruses  for  subsistence 
piu-poses,  and  not  for  purposes  of  sale, 
that  Native  can  keep  the  ivory  tusks,  and 
carve  them  and  sell  them  without  requir- 
ing a  permit  or  running  afoul  of  the  law. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  Native  goes 
out  and  kills  several  walruses  for  their 
ivory,  and  discards  aU  but  the  head— a 
practice  which  I  understand  is  far  from 
imcommon — he  cannot  do  so  without  a 
permit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. I  reconize  that  it  will  not  always 
be  easy  for  an  enforcement  agent  to 
determine  the  precise  purpose  for  which 
an  animal  was  taken,  but  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  the  distinction  is  sufficiently 
clear  to  provide  the  natives  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  continuing  their  subsistence 
hunting  activities  without  at  the  same 
time  opening  up  the  potentialities  of 
widescale  commercial  depredations  upon 
the  animal  populations  involved. 

Mr.  LEGGETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  aquatic 


mammals  are  among  the  most  maiTelous 
creatures  m  existence.  They  include  the 
largest  ammal  in  the  world,  the  blue 
whale,  which  is  larger  than  even  the 
largest  dinosaur.  They  include  the  smart- 
est animal  in  the  world,  the  ponxiise, 
which  according  to  many  standards  of 
measurement  is  as  intelligent  as  man 
and  perhaps  even  more  ^o.  They  include 
seals,  .sea  outers,  and  ^ea  lion.s:  "friendly, 
playful  animali  which  add  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world. 

For  centuries,  man  has  himted  and 
killed  the.se  creatures  with  complete  ir- 
responsibility. 

We  have  killed  whales  for  their  oil  to 
the  point  that  a  number  of  species,  in- 
cluding the  huge  blue  whale,  may  have 
;-'a.ssed  the  point  of  no  retm-n  on  the 
way  to  extinction.  Whaling  companies 
admit  that  whaling  is  a  dying  industry. 
But  in  the  absence  of  regulation  they 
would  continue  to  hunt  for  a  few  more 
years  to  amortize  their  equipment;  by 
tlien  It  w,ll  be  too  late  for  many  species. 

Our  tuna  fishermen  have  killed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ix)rjx>ises  each 
year.  They  have  not  done  this  inten- 
tionally, and  porpoises  are  not  in  danger 
of  extinction,  but  it  seems  a  crime  to  kill 
su  h  intelligent  creatuies. 

We  have  killed  .seals  for  their  furs. 
This  practice  has  included  the  clubbing 
and  skinning  of  infant  .seals  which  has 
horrified  the  entire  world. 

This  bill  will  deal  effectively  with  all 
of  these  problems.  It  protects  the  whales 
by  prohibiting  the  importation,  except 
for  research  purposes,  of  any  marine 
mammal  product  taken  from  a  species 
wliich  the  Secretary  declares  to  be  en- 
dangered There  is  no  doubt  that  nearly 
all  species  of  whales  will  fall  into  this 
category. 

I  favor  taking  this  provision  even  fur- 
ther in  the  manner  of  the  Pryor-Udall 
amendment  This  amendment  requires 
a  flat  5-year  moratorium  on  the  taking 
and  importing  of  any  marine  mammal, 
wtih  a  very  few  exceptions  for  plentifui 
species.  In  this  way,  depleted  species  will 
have  the  best  chance  to  replenish  them- 
selves. 

The  bill  absolutely  eliminates  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  disgraceful  bay  .seal  slaugh- 
ter. It  prohibits  the  taking  of  mammals 
who  are  nursing,  less  than  8  weeks  old.  or 
taken  in  a  manner  deemed  inhumane  by 
the  Secretary.  The  baby  seals  fall  into  all 
three  categories. 

Finally,  the  bill  protects  the  pori^oises 
by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  fish 
taken  in  a  manner  deemed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  injurious  to  marine  mammals. 
This  cannot  apply,  of  course,  if  the  tech- 
nology for  tuna-catching  without  trap- 
ping porpoises  is  not  available,  but  tes- 
timony from  the  tuna  industry  indicates 
that  it  can  be  deployed  within  a  year 
or  so. 

I  am  confident  that,  working  under  the 
bill,  flie  Secretary  will  be  able  to  protect 
both  the  porpoises  and  the  fishermen. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  exemptions 
for  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  who  de- 
pend on  marine  mammal  himting  for 
their  living,  but  who  do  not  kill  on  a 
dangerously  large  scale 

I  hope  this  bill  will  pass  unanimously. 
It  deserves  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 

i  vise  m  support  of  the  amendments  be- 

ig  offered   to  H.R.   10420,   the  Marine 

Jjlammal  Protection  Act  of  1971.  I  am 

sponsor  of  a  bill.  H.R.  8526,  to  protect 

an    mammals    from    being    purjaed, 

arassed,  or  killed.  My  bill  was  to  oreate 

prohibition  against  the  taking  ot  im- 

;-ting  cf  marine  mammals,  with  a  few 

i^imor  exceptions.  This  measure  has  been 

.^ed  by  the  executive  branch  as  too 

.-^tricrive  and  unworkable  on  the  basis 

"lat  marine  mammals  know  no  nalionai 

undanes  r.nd  move  about  extensively 

international  water-:.  Therefore,  the 

.xhant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 

has  reported  out  an  alternative  pro- 

.^al  designed  to  give  the  Department 

the  Interior  more  flexible  authority  to 

it  the  taking  of  marine  mammals 

circumstances    which    might    be 

n>ore  closely  controlled,  and  subject  to 

lie  review,  and  independent  oversight 

an    independent    Marine    Mammal 

nimission. 

However,  I  feel  that  tins  measure,  in 
present  form,  will  do  about  as  much 
od  as  a  band-aid  on  a  cancer.  Man's 
iijipact  upon  marine  mammals  has 
nged  from  what  might  be  termed 
ilign  neglect  to  virtual  genocide.  These 
inialj  representing  four  orders  oi  the 
ass  MammaUa:  Cetacea,  the  whales, 
dplphins  and  porpoises:  Carnivora.  the 
a  of^er;  Pinnipedia.  the  seals,  sea  lions 
id  walruses;  and  Sirenia,  the  dugongs 
manatees;  have  only  rarely  bene- 
ed  from  man's  interest.  They  have 
bten  shot,  blown  up.  clubbed  to  death, 
rin  down  by  boats,  poisoned,  and  ex- 
sed  to  a  multitude  of  indignities,  all 
the  interests  of  profit  or  recreation. 
Ith  little  or  no  consideration  of  the  po- 
ntial  impact  of  these  activities  on  the 
atnmal  populations  involved.  All  in  all, 
committee-approved  bill  is  about 
wfhat  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
and  the  hunters  wanted.  It  provides  a 
mev.ork  for  protection  of  endangered 
imals,  but  it  is  full  of  loopholes,  and 
aves  us  right  where  we  started. 
I  recognize  that  the  principal  signifi- 
of  these  animals  lies  in  their  use- 
fi^lness  to  men,  and  by  inference,  that 
use  by  man  is  therefore  justifiable. 
also  recognize  that  man  has  already 
tibped  the  balance  of  nature  toward  the 
e::tinction  of  many  species  of  marine 
n  ammals,  and  that  this  action,  if  left  tm- 
cjiecked,  will  work  against  the  long-term 
;st  interests  of  man 

The  alternatives  before  us  are  not  sim- 
y  whether  to  ban  outright  the  killing 
of  any  marine  mammal  under  the  juris- 
ction  of  the  United  States,  or,  whether 
tllie  Government  should  continue  to  allow 
pervised  and  restricted  taking  of  cer- 
tiin  mammals,  but  rather,  what  action 
n  ust  be  taken  to  insure  that  no  species  of 
n  arine  mammals  become  extinct  from 
tie  wanton  actions  of  man. 

I  advocate  a  combination  of:  First, 
nlanagement  and  second,  total  protec- 
t:  on.  This  could  be  achieved  by  the  addi- 
t;  on  of  the  aforementioned  amendments 
tf  this  bill.  They  would  include: 

First.  A  10-year  moratoriimi  on  the 
killing  of  marine  mammals.  The  commit- 
tee bill  contains  a  60-day  moratorium, 
owever,  this  time  is  insiifflcient  for  re- 
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covery  of  many  ocean  species  now  dan- 
gerously depleted  or  to  permit  study  of 
life  cycles  and  population  numbers  of 
existing  marine  mammal  species  neces- 
sary to  set  limitations  on  permits  for  the 
taking  of  such  animals.  Gestation  peri- 
ods of  marine  mammals  are  such  that 
any  period  less  than  10  years  could  not 
provide  a  generation  turnover  sufficient 
to  promote  recovery. 

Second.  A  restriction  on  imports.  The 
committee  bill  does  not  ban  imports.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  such  a  ban  would 
be  in  violation  of  treaty  obligations.  How- 
ever, it  is  astonishir.^ly  hypocritical  to 
restrict  U.S.  citizens  from  killing  marine 
mammals  while  permitting  U.S.  com- 
mercial interests  to  subsidize  such  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  foreign  nationals. 

Third.  Assignment  of  jurisdiction  to 
the  Department  of  Interior.  The  r-cmmit- 
tee  divides  responsibility  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  However.  I  feel  that 
the  authority,  responsibilities  and  duties 
under  tliis  bill  should  be  invested  entirely 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Ma- 
rine mammals  are  of  small  commercial 
importance  but  of  very  great  scientific 
and  hiunane  concern. 

Fourth.  .A.  de.tdline  to  eliminate  the 
killing  of  dolphms  and  porpoises  inciden- 
tal to  tuna  fishing.  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  concerned  constituents 
protesting  the  pur^e  seme  net  method 
of  tuna  fishing  which,  when  all  goes  well, 
captures  every  fish  in  the  school,  as  well 
as  any  dolphins  that  may  be  swimming 
with  the  tuna.  Smith.«onian  scientists 
have  estimated  that  presently  from  100.- 
000  to  900,000  dolphins  and  porpoises  are 
killed  annually  by  tuna  fishmg  methods. 
The  proposed  amendment  prcvides  for  a 
definite  cutoff  date  but  permits  exten- 
sions of  up  to  5  years.  Thus,  if  the 
tuna  industrv  is  unable  to  comply,  it  will 
not  be  forced  out  of  business,  but  it  will 
have  to  explain  it-^  noncompliance. 

Management  programs  can  be  effective. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  century  the  sea 
otter  population  was  reduced  by  exploi- 
tation to  scattered  remnants  on  a  num- 
ber of  different  islands.  Under  a  policy  of 
complete  protection  beginning  in  1911. 
the  population  spread,  and.  is.  today,  in 
a  phase  of  rapid  growth.  Studies  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  the 
1950'3  and  early  1960's  showed  an  in- 
crease of  about  40  or  50  thousand  ani- 
mals. The  rate  of  population  growth  in 
uncrowded  area^s  is  at  least  10  percent 
per  year.  Management  of  the  sea  otter, 
at  present,  is  under  State  .iurisriiciion, 
except  where  the  otters  occur  on  land 
within  a  Federal  refuge,  or,  where  the  ot- 
ters occur  on  high  seas  outside  the  three 
mile  limit. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the 
walrus  population,  too,  had  been  greatly 
reduced.  This  reduction  was  due  to  whal- 
ers, who.  after  reducing  the  no:thern 
whale  populations,  turned  to  walrus 
htmting.  When  the  population  of  walrus 
became  greatly  reduced,  commercial 
himting  ceased.  The  harvest  of  walrus 
today  consists  of  those  taken  by  natives 
for  food  and  ivory,  and  those  taken  by 
trophy  hunters.  Management  consists  of 
two  measures:  the  only  major  hauling 
groimd   regularly   used  by   walruses   in 


Alaska,  Round  Island  of  the  Walrus  Is- 
lands, has  been  designated  as  a  refuge 
and  complete  protection  is  provided 
there,  and  second,  the  annual  harvest 
of  walrus  is  controlled  by  regulations 
favoring  the  taking  of  adult  males.  Since 
the  walrus  is  polygamous,  taking  of  adult 
males,  within  limits,  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  population.  The  Pacific  walrus 
population  occurs  in  international  waters 
and  to  some  degree  is  out  of  U.S.  control. 

Other  cetaceans  such  as  the  dolphins, 
poi-poises,  killer  whales,  and  belugas  ap- 
pear to  be  at  about  the  optimum  popula- 
tion size.  Aside  from  the  porpoises  killed 
incidental  to  tuna  fishing  small  numbere 
are  taken  mainly  for  live  display  in 
aquariums,  such  as  Marineland  in  St. 
Augustine.  Seaquarium  in  Miami,  and 
Ocean  World  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  These 
aquariums  do  an  outstanding  job  in  pro- 
viding education  about  the  sea  and  its 
creatures  to  schoolchildren  and  tlie  pub- 
lic at  large.  The  mammals  and  sea 
creatures  kept  by  these  institutions  are 
carefully  watched  by  veterinarians  and 
other  experts  on  the  sea,  with  respect 
to  the  water  environment  and  food.  This 
kind  of  activity  is  not  disruptive  to  the 
balance  of  nature. 

Total  protection  is  necessary  where 
management  fails.  It  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  problem,  but  it  is  an  interim  meas- 
ure that  aids  endangered  mammals  imtil 
such  time  as  a  balance  of  nature  can  be 
restored. 

Managemnet  implies  control  which  in 
reality  is  difficult  to  establish  because 
marine  mammals  don't  recognize  or  con- 
form to  national  boundaries.  Unless  sanc- 
tions can  be  enforced  against  offenders, 
any  and  all  laws  are  useless.  Our  various 
State  laws  are  effective  within  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction.  However,  the  pres- 
ently recognized  3 -mile  limit  to  terri- 
torial waters  and  the  coastal  movement 
of  various  m.arine  mammals  prevent  one 
State  from  singly  achieving  complete  and 
effective  management.  At  the  national 
level  wo  have  a  similar  problem,  we  can 
control  what  the  States  do,  but  not  other 
countries.  By  enacting  this  bill  today  we 
will  have  taken  a  giant  step  toward  man- 
agement of  marine  mammals  by  con- 
trolling our  citizens'  actions  that  are 
detrimental  to  them,  but  we  will  still 
need  international  cooperation  before  ef- 
fective management  can  be  instituted. 

The  mantee  or  sea  cow  found  in  Flor- 
ida waters  requires  total  protection  and 
as  a  recognized  endangered  species  by 
both  Federal  and  .State  governments  is 
rnven  com.plete  protection  within  the  lim- 
its of  U.S.  jurisdiction. 

Estimates  of  the  population  size  oi  the 
commercially  utilized  species  of  whales 
indicate  that  the  populations  are  low 
and  that  they  are  being  taken  at  near  or 
ovei-  the  maximum  sustairiable  le'^el.  by 
countries  other  than  the  United  States 
wl'iic'h  has  torbidd^n  this  type  of  activity. 
Thoie  are  presently  apprrxiniately  1.000 
bo'.vhead  vhales,  2,000  right  whales, 
4.000  humpback  whales,  8.000  blue 
whales,  10,000  killer  whales,  11,000 
gray  whales  and  reduced  populations 
of  fin,  sie,  and  sperm  whale-.  Here,  too. 
international  cooperation  is  necessary 
to  establish  effective  management,  and 
until  this  is  achieved  we  must  try  to  save 
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these  whales  from  extinction  by  total 
protection  from  our  citizens,  and  from 
those  hunting  in  our  waters. 

In  siunmary,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  10420  with  amendments  as  the  first 
step  toward  effective  management  of  the 
world's  marine  mammals. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  strengthening  amendment 
to  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act.  I 
am  proud  to  state  that  I  joined  with  149 
of  my  colleagues  in  defeating  this  meas- 
ure when  it  was  considered  on  December 
6.  1972. 1  took  this  action  with  the  reali- 
zation that  simply  rubber  stamping  the 
committee  bill  without  the  benefit  of 
amendments  could  seriously  jeopardize 
the  ecological  balance  of  our  marine  life. 
In  my  opinion,  we  coud  not  possibly  re- 
verse the  damaging  trends  of  the  past  to 
save  many  species  of  marine  mammals 
from  extinction  without  placing  a  mora- 
torium on  the  killing  of  these  mammr.ls. 
The  moratorium  will  give  the  mam- 
mals the  protection  which  they  so  des- 
perately need  in  order  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legislation. 
The  worldwide  population  of  marine 
mammals  has  been  thinning  at  an 
alarming  rate,  plummeting  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  within  the  past  decade 
alone.  Some  animals — a  few  species  of 
whale,  most  notably — have  been  aU  but 
decimated.  Many  stretches  of  open  sea 
and  coastal  waters,  once  teeming  with 
mammalian  life,  are  now  barren  of  it. 
Without  congressional  action,  some  spe- 
cies of  marine  mammals  may  be  driven 
to  the  brink  of  extinction.  The  survival 
of  eight  groups  of  animals  is  at  stake 
here — whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  seals, 
walruses,  sea  otters,  polar  bears,  mana- 
tees. 

Tlie  bill  now  before  us  would  give  them 
meaningful  new  protection,  directing  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Interior 
to  draw  up  limitations  on  their  capture, 
killing  or  harassment.  The  limitations 
would  take  into  account  these  factors: 
the  population  of  the  species,  the  marine 
ecosystem  in  which  it  exists,  the  con- 
servation of  fishery  resources,  the  eco- 
nomic and  technological  feasibility  of  im- 
plementation. Once  the  new  standards 
are  made  final,  the  Commerce  and  In- 
terior Departments  may  grant  permits 
for  taking  marine  mammals  only  if  the 
means  of  taking  them  are  wholly  con- 
sistent with  the  standards.  Anyone  seek- 
ing a  permit,  for  example,  must  demon- 
strate plainly  and  unequivocally  that  his 
actions  would  not  threaten  the  species 
involved.  Even  when  an  applicant  cites 
overpopulation  as  justification  for  a  per- 
mit, the  Interior  or  Commerce  Depart- 
ment must  first  consider  transferring 
animals  to  another  site. 

All  applications  for  permits,  moreover, 
must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister— giving  protesters  ample  opportu- 
nity to  seek  judicial  review. 

The  penalties  for  violating  this  bill's 
provisions  would  be  stiff:  up  to  $10,000 
in  fines  for  a  civil  violation,  up  to  $20,- 
000  in  fines  or  up  to  a  year  in  prison  for 
a  criminal  violation. 

To  further  discourage  violations — the 
provisions  of  H.R.  10420,  like  those  of 


most  conservation  laws,  are  not  easily  en- 
forced— the  bill  would  place  an  outright 
ban  on  the  importation  of  any  ocean 
mammal  that  meets  any  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria:  pregnant  when  taken,  nurs- 
ing or  less  than  8  months  old.  taken 
from  a  depleted  or  endangered  species, 
taken  in  a  way  considered  inhumane. 

Even  further,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  problem  and  would  make 
research  grants  available  for  its  study. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Udall  » . 

It  is  a  good  amendment. — one  which  is 
necessarj'  if  we  really  wi.sh  to  protect 
ocean  mammals.  However.  I  would  prefer 
a  moratorium  of  10  years  rather  than  5 
years  on  the  killing  of  ocean  mammals. 

Senator  Harrison  Williams  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  a  10-year  mora- 
torium. During  the  course  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  most  of  the  marine  experts  who 
appeared  before  that  committee  ex- 
pressed support  of  the  bill  embodying  the 
10-year  moratorium.  This  included  Vic- 
tor B.  Scheffer,  author  of  the  "Year  of 
the  Whale,"  and  Dr.  Roger  Payne  who 
recorded  the  record,  "Songs  of  the 
Humpback  Whale." 

A  number  of  very  convincing  argu- 
ments were  made  by  these  witnesses  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a  period  in  which  ran- 
dom killing  and  interference  with  the 
animals  should  be  prohibited:  and  that 
this  period  should  be  certainly  no  less 
than  a  minimum  of  10  years. 

There  is  now  evidence  of  a  dramatic 
deterioration  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment. Quantities  of  residual  pesticides 
and  other  toxic  chemicals  ha\e  been  le- 
leased  into  the  marine  environment,  and 
are  making  their  way  into  the  complex 
marine  food  webs. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  reproductive 
and  behavioral  interference  resulting 
from  pesticide  poisoning  which  has  de- 
pleted the  U.S.  population  of  browii  peli- 
cans, falcons,  and  other  birds,  may  now 
be  affecting  marine  mammals.  A  causal 
connection  is  now  well  established  be- 
tween endemic  abortion  among  Cali- 
fornia sea  lions  on  certain  channel  is- 
land rookeries,  and  extremely  high  levels 
of  DDT  and  PCB's.  The  afflicted  popu- 
lation winters  in  the  area  of  a  Montrose 
chemical  plant  where  insecticides  are 
manufactured,  and  where  agricultural 
runoff  is  high.  Similar  reproductive  in- 
terference is  suspected  in  stellar  sea 
lions. 

Many  species  of  seals  and  whales  are 
showing  very  high  levels  both  of  pesticide 
residues  and  of  heavy  metals  such  as 
mercury,  cadmium,  and  chromium. 

'Vast  amounts  of  these  poisons  are  pres- 
ent in  estuaries  and  coastal  areas  from 
previous  as  well  as  current  discharges. 
They  tend  to  work  gradually  through  the 
food  webs  and  concentrate  in  high-level 
consumers.  It  is  feared  that  this  process 
is  only  beginning.  If  all  further  release  of 
poisons  were  to  be  halted  tomorrow,  the 
situation  would  get  far  worse  before  it 
got  better. 

Furthermore,  given  the  present  lack  of 
knowledge  and  considering  that  the  ef- 
fects of  poisoning  may  not  peak  for  sev- 


eral decades,  it  is  absurd  to  consider  5 
years  as  an  adequate  period  for  gaming 
needed  information.  It  requires  from  6 
to  10  years  for  mcst  of  the  mammals  be- 
ing considered  here  to  reach  minimum 
reproductive  ape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  doubtful  that 
there  is  any  rational  basis  for  as.serting 
that  knowled.tTe  now  exists  to  manage 
most  marine  mammal  populations.  Sim- 
ple analoi'ies  based  on  wildlife  manage- 
ment cannot  be  taken  seriotLsly,  If  we  are 
going  to  "manape"  these  anmials.  we 
had  better  know  what  we  are  doing,  and 
obviou'^ly  we  do  not. 

The  great  whales  have  been  virtually 
exterminated  while  being  "managed," 
and  the  slaughter  is  continuing  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russians  and  Japanese  It 
is  especially  important  for  the  sake  of 
tliese  magnificent  mammals  that  we  set 
a  strong  example  for  foreign  govern- 
m.ents.  A  10-year  period  would  be  con- 
sistent witli  the  resolution  this  House 
has  already  passed,  calling  upon  the  in- 
ternational community  to  impose  a  10- 
year  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  whales, 
to  permit  the  gravely  endangered  and 
dei^leied  stocks  of  whales  to  recover 

If  the  10-year  estimate  is  in  error,  it 
errs  in  being  too  conservative.  A  great 
deal  IS  at  stake  here.  'What  we  do  may 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  whether  a 
number  of  species  of  magnificently 
adapted,  large  brained  mammals  will  be 
able  to  witlistand  the  trials  of  tliis  time. 
It  may  have  a  pood  deal  to  do,  by  the 
precedent  it  sets,  m  determining  whether 
the  marine  envn onment  remains  viable. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  this.  Marine  mammals  are  in  diffi- 
culty not  because  wc  have  failed  to  man- 
ape  them  jDroperly.  but  because  we  have 
not  managed  ourselves  properly.  If  we 
cannot  halt  our  unrestrained  popula- 
tion growth,  and  curb  our  aggressive- 
ness, the  oceans  will  not  remain  viable 
and  the  creatures  being  discussed  here 
will  not  survive.  Neither,  very  possibly, 
will  we. 

I  believe  the  outcome  may  be  depend- 
ent, finally,  not  on  the  development  of 
scientific  knowledge,  however  important 
this  is,  but  upon  the  adoption  of  a  stand- 
ard of  reverence  for  all  life. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10420.  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Pi'otection  Act  of  1972.  This  is  the 
second  attempt  by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  approve  this  much-needed 
legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
has  been  considerably  strengthened  this 
time  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  establish  a  5-year  moratorium,  during 
which  no  commercial  killing  or  import- 
ing of  marine  mammals  is  permitted. 

This  amendment  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  will  do  much  to  assist  the 
tuna  industr\-  in  its  search  for  a  method 
of  taking  tuna  that  does  not  Irarm  dol- 
phins and  poi'poises  at  the  same  time. 
As  we  all  know,  some  200,000  of  these 
delightful  creatures  have  been  acciden- 
tally drowned  each  year  in  the  cour.'-e  of 
commercial  tuna  fishing. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
is  a  sound  beginning  to  this  country's 
efforts  to  preserve  our  endangered  ma- 
rine species.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
ocean  life  has  decreased  by  40  percent 
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the  past  20  years,  and  we  now  realize 

t  steps  must  be  taken  to  preserve  our 

idly    diminishing    m.anne     mammal 

ulation.     Animals     have     not     been 

ed   on   this   earth   solely   for   man's 

The    interrelationships    of    living 
s  are  so  complex  that  we   do  not 
sibly  realize  their  extent, 
am  pleased  wuh  the  prudent  and  re- 

ble  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

tatives   in   approving    this   measure, 

ch   will   attempt    to   restore    marine 

imal  stocks  to  full  biological  produc- 

y. 

.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairaian. 

wjant  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 

my  strong  support  for  H.R.  10420, 

Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  of 

ch  I  am  a  coauthor. 

\yhen  the  bill  narrowly  missed  receiv. 

the  requisite  two-thirds  vot€  when  it 

on  the  Suspension  Calendar  late  in 

last  Congress,  I  indicated  the  impor- 

:e  of  this  measure's  dual  approach  to 

problem  of  endangered  marine  mam- 

This  proposal  combines  protection 

mammals  with  a  greatly  enlarged 

of  research  to  improve  our  abil- 

o  preserve  these  species. 

Because  time  is  of  the  essence  in  this 

tion.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no 

delay  in  the  enactment  of  this 

ation  and  that  the  strong  provisions 

bill  as  drafted  and  as  approved 

he  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

will  be  retained. 

addition  to  the  features  of  this  bill 

outlined  them  to  the  House  last 

let  me  point  out  the  great 

of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 

as  a  precedent  for  the  protection  and 

.'ation  of  other  animal  species. 

combining  protective  conservation 

with  research  programs,  we 

setting  the  stage  for  extending  this 

to  many  other  animal  species 

numbers  may  not  be  as  severely 

as    marine    mammals    but 

populations   could   benefit   from 

protection  and  increased  im- 
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■Wjiile  I  regret  the  delay  in  approval 

1  his    legislation    occasioned    by    the 

to  reconsider  under  the  regular, 

lengthy  procedures  of  the  House, 

confident  that  its  passage  today 

urge  the  Senate  to  prompt  action. 

leed  this  protection  at  the  earliest 

ble  date.  ( 

vould  also  like -to  take  this  oppor- 

/  to  point  out  \^e  efforts  of  thou- 

of  concerned  fcitizens  throughout 

country  whose   stanch   supuort   for 

concept  has  prc^ded  the  Congress 

An  enlightened  understanding  of 

lonmental  issues'^n  the  part  of  a 

number  of  Anperlcans  is  insur- 

ihe  enactment  of  purposeful,  effec- 

legislation  to  project  and  improve 

1  latural  resources.  I 

'or  one,  very  much  want  to  encour- 

Ihis  kind  of  citizen  involvement. 

RYAN.   Mr.   Chairman,   there   Is 

need  for  the  Congress  to  en- 

trong  legislation   to  protect  ocean 

als.  Unfortunately,  the  legislation 

e  us  today— HR.  10420— falls  short 

ing  up  to  its  name,  "The  Marine 

Protection  Act."  For  while  the 

ttee-reported  bill  does  provide  an 


gnilicant 


mm 


elaborate  mechanism  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  permit  system  for  the  manage- 
ment of  marine  mammals,  it  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough  in  providing  restraints 
against  unchecked  commercial  killing  of 
such  mammals  as  seals,  porpoises, 
whales,  polar  bears,  and  other  animals 
V  hich  are  severely  threatened  by  the 
rapacious  nature  of  man. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  if  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  these  ocean  mammals 
is  to  be  protected,  this  legislation  must 
be  strengthened  to  include  at  least  fouF 
essential  features,  and  I  will  fully  sup- 
port anv  amendments  to  do  so. 

First,  there  should  be  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  the  killin-j  of  marine  mam- 
mals, with  the  possible  exception  only  of 
the  take  of  Probilof  fui-  seals,  which  is 
presently  re?nlat?d  by  international 
treaty,  and  taking  for  native  subsistence 
and  scientific  .-tudy.  As  Tom  Garrett, 
wildlife  conservation  director  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  recently  pointed 
out: 

A  hiatus  of  ten  years  In  killing  by  U.S. 
cl'izena  of  marine  mammals  will  help  per- 
mit endangered  and  depleted  populations  to 
recover.  It  will  set  an  example  for  foreign 
governments.  It  will  allow  a  period  of  carefvil 
study,  to  monitor  the  effects  of  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  to  develop  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  behavior  and  population 
dynamics  of  the  animals 

Second.  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  ban  on  imports  of  the  products  of  ma- 
rine mammals.  It  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  do  not  bear  the 
sole  blame  for  the  deva.'itation  of  ocean 
mammals.  For  instance.  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  account  for  mast  of  the 
world's  whaling.  Although  it  is  not  with- 
in this  Nation's  exclusive  control  to  halt 
the  slaughter  of  whales,  polar  bears,  wal- 
ruses, and  other  species,  our  actions  can 
have  an  enormously  powerful  trickle- 
down  effect.  For  example,  wliiie  we  en- 
gage in  little  whaling,  we  do  account  for 
about  one-third  of  the  consumption  of 
whale  products.  If  we  clo.se  our  doors  to 
the  importation  of  ocean  mammal  prod- 
ucts, therefore  we  inevitably  must  de- 
crease the  profitability  of  their  destruc- 
tion, and  in  turn,  we  increasie  the  likeli- 
hood of  cessation  of  that  destiSitUon. 

Thus,  we  must  ban  the  import  of  all 
ocean  mammal  products. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  1-year 
deadline  in  which  to  eliminate  the  killing 
of  dolphins  and  porpoises  incidental  to 
tuna  fishing  operations.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  year  some  250.000  dolphins  are 
killed  in  purse  sein  nets  bv  U.S.  fisher- 
man in  the  eastern  Pacific  alone.  This 
is  a  tragic  example  of  the  effects  of  ruth- 
less and  unrestrained  international  com- 
petition for  marine  resources.  This  mur- 
derous undertaking  must  be  ended. 

And  fourth,  the  act  should  be  admin- 
istered by  a  single  agency — the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  explanation 
of  why  such  stringent  legislation  is  im- 
perative is  the  description  of  the  slaugh- 
ter which  this  country  and  others  have 
perpetrated  against  the  whale. 

The  whales  are  among  creation's  most 
intelligent  creatures.  They  communicate 
with  each  other,  using  numerous  sounds 
in  their  language.  They  demonstrate  an 


intense  loyalty  to  each  other,  so  that  a 
school  of  whales  will  beach  itself  and 
thereby  commit  mass  self-destruction  in 
its  efforts  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  cap- 
tured or  beached  brother.  Certainly 
man's  hunting  down  these  creatures  can- 
not be  condoned.  It  does  not  involve  the 
extermination  of  a  vicious,  disease-car- 
rymg  animal  such  as  the  rat,  but  rather 
the  slaughter  of  a  complex,  intelligent 
and  harmless  animal  of  the  highest  or- 
der. 

What  has  man  succeeded  in  doing"'  in 
December  1968.  the  Committee  on  Rare 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Species  of  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  compiled  a  list  of 
"Rare  and  Endangered  Fish  and  Wildlife 
of  the  United  States."  This  compilation 
hsted  six  large  whale  species  of  just 
American  waters  which  are  in  jeopardy 
Of  the  gray  whale.  8,000  were  estimated 
to  be  left  in  the  California  herd,  as  of 
196d.  The  compilation  listed  "perhaps  a 
few  hundreds  in  the  Atlantic"  as  remain- 
ing of  the  blue  whale,  and  less  than  1  500 
11}  the  Pacific  herd.  Less  than  5  000 
humpback  whales  remained  in  the  North 
Pacific.  As  for  the  Atlantic  right  whale 
the  compilation  stated  that  "possibly 
only  a  few  hundreds  persist."  The  same 
dire  situation  existed  for  the  Pacific  right 
whale.  As  for  the  bowhead  whale,  there 
were  an  estimated  1,000  in  the  Bering- 
Chukchi-Beaufort  Sea  population,  with 
lesser  numbers  elsewhere. 

The  fate  of  the  blue  whale  is  a  tragic 
object  lesson  of  the  pillage  which  has 
been  committed.  The  blue  whale  is  the 
largest  creature  ever  to  inhabit  the  earth. 
An  adult  blue  whale  measures  up  to  98 
feet  long  and  weighs  perhaps  as  much  as 
160  tons.  Even  its  newborn  young  are 
larger  than  a  full-grown  elephant  and 
are  reputed  to  consume  more  than  one- 
half  ton  of  milk  daily. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
blue  whale  population  was  over  100,000. 
Today,  only  a  few  hundred  blue  whales, 
perhaps  as  many  as  3,000  according  to 
some  estimates,  populate  our  entire 
planet.  As  Lewis  Regenstein  has  writ- 
ten, in  a  recent  article  entitled,  "The 
Vanishing  Whales:  Long  Odds  Against 
Survival."  which  appeared  in  the  August 
22  edition  of  the  Washington  Post: 

There  Is  serious  doubt  that  enough  males 
and  females  will  be  able  to  find  each  other 
over  the  ^eat  expanse  of  the  ocean  to  enable 
the  species  to  breed  and  perpetuate  itself. 

James  Fisher.  Noel  Simon,  and  Jack 
Vincent  have  starkly  identified  the  cause 
of  the  blue  whale's  demise  in  "Wildlife 
in  Danger,"  at  page  60 : 

The  demise  of  the  dinosaurs  remains  veiled 
In  mystery  and  surmise,  but  there  Is  no  need 
to  speculate  on  the  reasons  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Blue  Whale:  tRe  rapaclous- 
ne.<is  of  man  Is  wholly  responsible.  Seas  and 
oceans  comprise  70  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
.surface,  and  one  would  have  thought  this 
ample  habitat  allowed  more  than  enough 
spare  for  the  whale's  survival,  but  pursuit 
of  the  whale  has  been  so  persistent  that 
nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  sea  or  In  Its  ut- 
termost depths,  however  remote  or  vast  or 
forbidding,  is  there  any  longer  a  true  sanc- 
tuary beyond  the  reach  of  man's  ruthless 
exploitation. 

It  may  well  be  too  late  for  the  blue 
whale.  The  Asiatic  gray  whale  population 
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has  apparently  disappeared.  The  largest  the  past  35  years,  45  species  of  animals  the  "harvesting"  of  animals  on  a  "sus- 

knovvTi   colony    of   nominally   protected  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  extinction,  taincd  yield  basis'   than  to  the  actual 

southern  right  whales  was  wiped  out  in  These  animals  have  been  lost  from  the  proper  i)lace  of  these  animals  within  our 

1962.  face  of  the  earth  because  of  man's  negli-  environment. 

Threatened    with    imminent    extinc-  gence.  Accompanying  this  traeic  number  Although  this  legislation  does  not  pro- 

tion  are  the  humpback,  the  sei,  the  fin-  of  extinct  animals  is  a  list  of  2;?3  species  vide  all  of  the  safeguards  I  feel  are  nec- 

back,  the  bowhead,  the  sperm,  the  gray,  of  animals  on  the  "endangered"  list.  essarv' — witli  several  strong  amendments 

and  the  right  whales.  The  frightening  In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  more  added   I   feel   it  is  a  step  in  the  right 

pace  at  which  extinction  is  coming  upon  tigers  than  in  all  of  India;  but,  the  dis-  direction, 

these  species  is  indicated  just  by  examin-  illusioning  point  is  that  they  are  used  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 

ing  the  figures  for  the  estimated  average  for  throw  i-ugs.  no  further  requests  for  time  and  reserve 

population  size  of  the  fm  whale,  pub-  Not  only  have  our  land  animals  been  the  balance  of  my  time, 

lished    by    the    International    Whaling  threatened,  but  also  sea  mammals.  Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 

Commission.  H.R.  10420.  the  Ocean  Mammal  Pro-  the  balance  of  my  time. 

1955-56   110,000  tection  Act,  is  not  Strong  enough  to  pro-  The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule. 

1956-57  101,700  tect   our   ocean   mammals   from   man's  the    Clerk     will     read     the     committee 

1957-58  89,000  abuse  and  possible  extinction.  I  am  hope-  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

1958-59   fif'^nn  ful  that  the  Congress  Can  enact  Stronger  !)rinted  m  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 

iqfiolli   59  700  legislation.  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 

1961-62  -  ""-      --    "      --'  --  1."    45^300  This  bill,  which  limits  the  importation  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

1962-63   .I'---"--ir 40,000  of   the   products   and   byproducts   of   an  bc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

1963-64   32,400  endangered   species    will   certainly    help  of  RcpTese-ntaiUes  of  the  United  states  of 

J         *    u       TI7V,  1        /I         ^  control    the    demand    in    the    American  America   in   congress  assembled.  That  this 

This    need    not    be.    Whales    do  riot  market  for  such  products,  but  it  fails  to  A^^^  "^^y  ^^  cited  as  the  "Marine  Mammal 
threaten  man.  There  is  no  need  of  self-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^p  ^^^.^^^  international  agree-  P^°^«"ion  Act  of  i97i". 
defense  to  kill  them.  They  do  not  enaan-  nients  and  understanding  which  would  findings  and  DErL,^RATioN  or  policy 
ger  our  crops,  crowd  our  territory.  The  protect  these  animals.  For  example,  the  sec.  2.  The  Coneress  finds  that- 
commercial  products  which  are  derived  Japanese,  Soviets  and  a  number  of  oth-  'i'  ""^"'  sp*^*^'"  and  population  stocks 
from  them  are  riot  unique:  whale  meat,  ^j.  nations  are  the  principal  nations  in-  °^  """/'f  mammals  are^or  may  be,  in  dan- 
used  for  dog  and  cat  food  and  on  mink  .^^Ived  in  the  hunting  of  many  species  of  c^^n^an  i'act'^vitTes''  °"     ''           ^  * 
farms,  can  easily  be  replaced  by  other  ^haipq  anri  epoic    anrt  thoir  horvoctmtr  man  s  activities, 

mPflt.;-  vvhnip  nil  rnn  pn^ilv  he  renlarpri  ^"^'^^   ^"^  s^^^^'   ^^^   ^"^1^   harvesting  ,2)   such    species    and    population    stocks 

meat^,  whale  oil  can  easily  be  replaced  practices  are  largely   at  fault   for  en-  should  not  be  permitted  to  dimmish  be- 

bj,  other  proaucts.  dangering    the    continuation    of    these  vond   the  point  at  which   they  contribute 

In    simple    tei-ms,    then,    we    are    em-  species.  effectively    to    the    health    and    stability    of 

barked    on   destruction — pure   and    sim-  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  kills  more  '-'le  ecosvstem  of  which  thev  are  a  part.  and. 

pie  than  he  needs  to  survive.  T",h^"\  r'*"  ""u.T;^'H.°Tfi''K  ^"^A 

Nor  are  whales  by  any  means  the  sole  t  heiipvp  that   it   i-   timp   t^   Hpvpint-,  should  not  be  permitted  to  dimmish  beyond 

victim^;  nf   niir  rnnarinnsnpsq    To  cincu-  ^       i^^iieve    uidi    ii    i;=    ume    to    ae\eiop  ^^e  point  at  which  thev  can  maintain  that 

Victims  ot  our  rapaciousness.   lo  a<x;u-  strong  legal  protection  to  stop  the  need-  cqui  ibrium  at   which  "thev  mav  be  man- 

ment  this   we  need   only  look  at  the  fate  ip^^  k-iHincr  nf  fvpan  mammolc  a,-,H  r,tV,p,-  '4U"i"rium    ai     wmcn    ine\     nia>     oe    man 

,   ,          1    .  h      •  ^^^  Kuung  01  ocean  mammals  ana  otner  aged  on  an  optimum  sustained  yield  basis 

01  the  polar  dear.       ,               .                  ,       .  animals.                     ^  Further,    measures    should    be    Immediately 

The  male  polar  bear  averages  about  mammal  protection  take!i  to  replenish  any  species  or  population 

900   pounds,   although   specimens   twice  part  of  the  act  will  be  administered  by  ^'-^^  which  has  aireadv  diminished  beyond 

as  heavy  have  been  recorded.  It  stands  the  Department  of  Commerce  an  agencv  '^^l,^T^'-       ,     ^        .    ^       ,^       ,  ,^ 

about  5  feet  at  the  shoulders  and  is  7  to  of    the    Government    which    has    alwavs  '^'   ^^""^  '®  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 

8  feet  or  more  long.  The  polar  bear  is  teen  deS?atedTo  the  develonment  Sd  P°P"'«"°^^  dynamics  of  such  marine  mam- 

frM,r,H  ir,  tvip  Avofi/T  HictriiTiifprf  Q,.r,„T,H  aeuicateo  to  tne  development  ana  mais  and  of  the  factors  which  bear  upon 

.2    i        I             I'  ^^l"*^^^^^  ^5°^^  exploitation  of  a  resourc^never  its  con-  their  ability  to  reproduce  themselves  suc- 

the  Pole.  For  much  of  the  year,  it  lives  servatlon.  I  will  support  any  effort  to  cessfuiiy;     " 

on  the  pack  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  A  place  the  administration  of  this  bill  sole-  '4i  negotiations  should  be  undertaken,  as 

magnificent  animal — and  again  an  ani-  jy  vvlth  the  Department  of  the  Interior  soon  as  possible,  to  encourage  the  develop- 

mal  which  in  no  way  threatens  man —  jj  jj    10420  does  not  have  anv  nrovl  '"s'*  °^  international  arrangements  for  re- 

the  polar  bear,  like  the  whales   Is  en-  sion'to  protect  dolphins  Today  dolphin^  ^'m^v  *"'*  "°'^'""'""°"  °'-  ^"  ""'"'"^ 

fnl"  whi?pT^p!r^nnnnl^innT  fnnnd'^;  ^'"  ^''""^  ^^^^  ^''  "^^  ^^  ^   '^^  ^^^^  ^      m'rlne   mammals  a:,d   marine   mam- 

ng  White  bear  population  is  found  m  soon  will  push  three  species  of  ocean  mai  products  either- 

the  Canadian  Arctic  where  only  6.000  or  mammals  to  the  edge  of  extinction.  Tlie  <  A)  move  m  mt-rsta'e  commerce,  or 

7,000  exist — possibly  more  than  half  the  United  States   alone   is  resix)nsible  for  'B)    affect   the   balance  of   marine  eco- 

world's   total.   The   bear   population   of  the  death  of  a  quai-ter  of  a  million  dol-  systems  in  a  manner  which  is  important 

Greenland,  once  high,  has  severely  de-  phins  a  year  No  one  hunts  the  creatures  ^°  other  animals  and  animal  products  which 

clined  as  a  result  of  excessive  hunting,  for  their  flesh  or  their  oil  or  their  hides.  """''^  '"  interstate  commerce. 

Similar   over-hunting  has  reduced   the  The  slaughter  is  the  bvproduct  of  the  ^'''^  ^'^''■^^  ^^^^  protection  and  management 

population  in  the  Soviet  sector  of  the  vellowfin' tuna  catch    The  doli>hin.s  are  °^  marme  mammals  is  therefore  necessary 

hpflr'<;rnntrp  yeuownn  Luna  uitcn.    ine  aoipnins  are  ^^    insure    the    continuing    avallabilUv    of 

T-v,;,.    ,,f'.oo  „   ,v,.^fi       f           .  threatened   with   extinction   because   of  ,hose   products   which    move   in    interstate 

Thus,  we  see  a  magnificent  creature  their  natm-al  affinity  for  the  tuna  and  a  com.norce:  and 

declining.   He   does   not  threaten   man.  recent  product  of  man's  inventive  ge-  <6)  marine  mammals  have  proven  them- 

He    offers    no    commercially    essential  nius,  the  purse  seine.  This  ingenious  de-  selves  u  be  resources  of  grea;  international 

products.  He  is,  however,   a  handsome  vice  can  encircle  an  entire  school  of  tuna,  significance,  esthetic  and  recreational  as  well 

trophy,  and  so  he  is  sacrificed  to  those  it  also  fences  in  schools  of  dolphirLs  that  '^^  economic,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  congress 

who  mark  their  accomplishments  by  the  travel  with  the  fish.  As  the  seine  draws  ^^t^  l^^l  '^,"""1  ^^P'''^^"';'^  ^'"^  Z""""'' 

number  of  heads   mounted   over   their  tighter  the  dolphins   are  caught    held  '^^       develop  .o  the  greatest  poss  be  ex- 

-,-„^i  wgiiuci     uic    uuipuma    aie    i/uugiii,,    iiciu  ^^nt    commensurate    with   sound    policies   of 

o     u                  .:,  tmder   water   and   drowned.   Because   of  resource  mar.agement  and  that  the  prlm.-irv 

Such  wanton  disregard  for  nature  and  this  needless  slaughter  I  will  support  the  objective  of  the:r  management  should  be  to 

the    environment    cannot    be    counte-  amendment  that  includes  a  moratorium  maintain  the  heai-.h  and  stability  of  the  ma- 

nanced.  on  the  killing  of  dolphins  and  porpoises,  rlne    ecosystem     whenever   consistent    with 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  pro-  An  absolute  moratorium  on  the  killing  ^^'^  primary  objective,  a  secondary  objective 

tect  ocean  mammals  from  the  possibility  of  ocean  mammals  for  at  least  5  years  should  be  to  ina:nt.^in  .in  optimum  sustained 

of  extinction.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  and  an  import  restriction  on  their  hides  5^®^"-                   definitions 

support  those  amendments  which  would  Is  a  needed  amendment  to  make  H.R.  ^      o  „     .^                    ...... 

Tt^X.f  '1'  ""^IJ^'T  ^  ^"  °?l'  ''  10420  aceptable.  f^'  ^^^'^  P,",^-^ -^,  ^^^  ^^^  ,,,,. 

tiuly  make  It  a  "Marine  Mammal  Pro-  I  will  support  any  efforts  to  strengthen  means  any  case  m  which  the  number  of  in- 

tectionAct."  this    legislation.    Throughout    the    bill,  dividuals   within   a    species   or   population 

Mr.    'VANIK.    Mr.    Chairman,    during  more  emphasis  appears  to  be  given  to  stock  has  declined  to  a  significant  degree  over 
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i  period  of  years  and,  ;f  that  decline  were  to 
continue,  would  result  m  that  sp>ecles  or 
!  opulation  stock  be;ng  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction ar.d  therefore  subject  to  the  provl- 
i\.or\s  of  the  Endangered  Species  Conservation 
Jet  of  1960 

'2  I  The  term  'district  cor.rt  of  the  United 
States"  includes  the  District  Court  of  Guam, 
IHstrlct  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  District 
C  ourt  of  Puerto  Rico.  District  Court  of  the 
(  inal  Zone,  and  In  the  c.ise  of  American  Sa- 
rioa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Inlands,  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
rates  for  the  D.s'rlct  of  Hawaii. 
(31  The  term  ■  humane"  In  the  context  of 
ie  taking  of  a  marine  mammal  means  that 
method  of  taking  which  Involves  the  least 
possible  deeree  of  oain  and  suffering  r^rac- 
Icable  to  the  animal  involved. 

1 4 1   The    term    ■marine    mammal"    means 
a»"iy  mammal  which   (A)    is  morpholog.cally 
ailapted  to  the  marine  environment  dnclud- 
ig  sfra   otters   and   members  of   the  orders 
^renU.  Pmnipedi.i,  and  Cetacea) ,  or  i  B  i  prl- 
arlly    inhabits    the    marine    environm.ent 
uch  as  the  polar  bear  ■,  and,  for  the  pur- 
thls  Act.  Includes  any  part  of  any 
ch    marine    mammal,    Including    Its    raw. 
ssed.  or  dyect  fur  or  skin. 
i5i   The  term  "marine  manama.1  product" 
jaiLs  any  item  of  merchandise  which  Con- 
or l3  composed  In  whole  or  in  part,  of 
y  m.arine  manunal. 

i'3i    The   term  "optimtim  sustained   yield" 
he  sust-ained  yield  that  results  in  a 
pulatlon  of  an  optimum  number  of  ani- 
ls, keeping  In  mind  the  health  of  the  eco- 
tem    of   which    they   form    a   constituent 
ement. 

(7)  The  term  "person"  Includes  (Ai  any 
ivate  person  or  entity,  and  iB)  any  officer, 
oyee,  agent,  department,  or  Instrumen- 
llty  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  any 
ate  or  political  stibdivlsion  thereof,  or  of 
ly  foreign  government. 

1 8  I   The  term  "population  stock"  or  "stock" 
eans  a  group  of  Interbreeding  marine  mam- 
als  of  the  same  species  or  smaller  taxa  In 
common  spatial  arrangement. 
'9  I   The  term  "Secretary"  means — 
i  A )    the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  to  all 
r^lblUty.   authority,   and   duties   under 
3    Act    with    respect    to    mem»bers    of   the 
1  der  Cetacea  and  ntembers,  other  *han  wal- 
ses,  of  the  order  Pmn.pedla.  and 
iB»    the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  all 
;ponsiblUty.   authority,   and   duties   under 
is   Ac*    with    re.>pect   to   all   other   marine 
immals  co\ered  by  the  Act. 
10)    The  term  "su.'^talned  ;,-leld"  means  a 
rve.vt  equpllng  the  net  population  erowth 
a  species  (  r  vtock  at  an"  selected  pK)pula- 
in  level. 
1 1 1    The    t-erm    "take"    means   to   harass, 
htin'.  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  harass, 
hpnt,  capture,  or  kill  any  marine  mammal 
(12>    The    term    "United    Sta'es"    includes 
tlie  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
t!"  e  Commonwealth  of  Pijerto  Rico,  rhe  Canal 
?:<  ne.  the  p-Ds=e.-u.sons  of  the  United  Sra'PR, 
ar  d     the    Triist     Terr.tory    of     the    Pacific 
I.s  ,inds. 

(13)  The  *erms  "warers  under  the  Jurls- 
di  ition  of  the  United  States"  means — 

I A I  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States. 
at  d 

(B)  the  fisheries  zone  establi'^hed  piirsti- 
art  to  the  Act  of  October  14.  1966  i80  Sta^. 
?03,  16  US.C.  1091-1094), 

TljrLE    I— CONSERVATION    AND    PROTEC- 
TION OF  MARINE  MA:.IMALS 

PROHIBITIO.VS 

?EC.    10!,    lai    Excep'   as  provided   in   sec- 
ns   103  and   107  of  this  title,  it  is  unlaw- 
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11)  for  any  person  subject  to  the  Jurlsdlc- 
of  the  United  States  or  anv  vessel  or 
ler  conveyance  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 

the   United   States   to   take   any   marine 

mma!  on  the  high  seas: 


(2)  for  any  person  or  vessel  or  other  con- 
veyance to  take  any  marine  mammal  in 
waters  or  on  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  except  as  expres.sly  pro- 
vided for  by  an  Internationa!  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  and  which 
was  entered  into  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  title: 

(3)  for  any  person  to  use  any  port,  har- 
bor, or  other  place  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose  in  any 
way  connected  with  acts  prohibited  under 
par.ographs  il)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection: 
and 

(4i  for  any  person,  with  respect  to  any 
marine  mammal  taken  In  violation  of  this 
title — 

(A)    to  pos.sess  any  such  mammal;   or 

iB)  to  transport,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  any 
such  mamm.al  or  any  marine  mammal  prod- 
uct made  from  any  such  mammal. 

(bi  Except  pursuant  to  a  permit  for 
scientific  research  Issued  under  section 
I03ic).  It  is  unlawful  to  lmj>ort  Into  the 
United  States  any  marine  mammal  if  such 
mammal  was — • 

( 1 )  pregnant  at  the  time  of  taking; 

(2)  nursing  at  the  time  of  taking,  or  less 
than  eight  months  old.  whichever  occurs 
later; 

(3)  taken  from  a  species  or  population 
stock  which  the  Secretary  has.  by  regulation 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  designated 
as  a  depleted  or  endangered  species  or  stock; 
or 

(4)  taken  In  a  manner  deemed  Inhumane 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  It  Is  unlawful  to  Import  Into  the 
United  States  any  of  the  following: 

I ! )    Any  marine  mammal  which  was — 

(A)  taken  In  violation  of  this  title:  or 

(B)  taken  In  another  country  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  that  country. 

(2 1   Any  marine  mammal  product  if — 

(A)  the  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  the  marine  mammal  from  which 
such  product  is  made  Is  unlawful  under 
paragraph    (1)    of   this   subsection;    or 

(B)  the  sale  In  commerce  of  such  product 
In  the  country  of  origin  of  the  product  Is  U- 
legal. 

(3)  Any  fish,  whether  fresh,  frozen,  or 
otherwise  prepared.  If  such  fish  wa.s  caught 
In  a  manner  determined  by  the  Secretarv  to 
be  InJuric'U.s  to  marine  mammals,  whether  or 
not  any  mammals  were  In  fact  taken  Inci- 
dent to  the  catching  of  the  fish. 

id)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply — 

(1)  with  rebpect  to  any  article  Imported 
Into  the  Unied  States  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  title; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  articles  to  which  subsec- 
tion (b)  (3)  of  this  section  applies,  to  articles 
tmporte<l  info  the  United  States  before  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  publishes  no- 
tice in  the  Federal  Register  of  his  proposed 
rulem.aking  with  respect  to  the  designation 
of  the  species  or  stock  concerned  as  depleted 
or  endangered;  or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  articles  to  which  sub- 
section (c)il)(Bi  or  (c)(2)(B)  of  this  sec- 
tion applies,  to  articles  iniported  into  the 
United  States  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
foreign  law  making  the  taking  or  sale,  as  the 
case  may  be.  of  such  articles  unlawful. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    TAKING    CF    MARINE    MAM.M.\LS 

Sec.  102,  (a)  The  Secretary',  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  evidence  demonstrating  the  need  for 
limitations,  shall  prescribe  such  llmitailons 
with  respect  to  the  taking  of  animals  from 
each  species  of  marine  m.ammal  (including 
within  population  stocks;  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  Insure  that  such  tak- 
ing wnu  not  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
species  or  population  stocks  and  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  policies  set 
forth  m  section  2  of  this  Act. 

ibi  In  prescribing  such  limitations,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  full  consideration  to  all 
factors  which  may  affect  the  extent  to  which 


such  animals  may  be  taken,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  effect  of  such  limitations 
on — 

( 1 )  existing  and  future  levels  of  marine 
mammal  species  and  population  stocks; 

(2)  existing  International  treaty  and  agree- 
ment obligations  of  the  United  States, 

(3)  the  marine  ecosystem  and  related  en- 
vironmental considerations; 

(4)  the  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  fishery  resources;  and 

(5)  the  economic  and  technological  feasi- 
bility of  Implementation. 

(C)  The  limitations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  species 
or  population  stock  of  m.arine  mammal  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  restrictions 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  number  of  animals  which  may  be 
taken  in  any  calendar  year  pursuant  to  per- 
mits Lssued  under  section  103; 

(2)  the  age.  size,  or  .'^ex  (or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing)  of  animals  which  may 
be  taken,  whether  or  not  a  quota  prescrllsecl 
under  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  subsection  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  such  animals; 

(3)  the  season  or  other  period  of  time  with- 
in which  animals  may  be  taken;  and 

(4)  the  manner  and  locations  in  which 
animals  may  be  taken. 

(d)  Limitations  prescribed  to  carry  otit  this 
section  must  be  made  on  the  record  after  op- 
portunity for  agency  hearing,  except  that, 
in  addition  to  any  other  requirements  Im- 
posed by  law  with  respect  to  agencv  rule- 
making, thv  Secretary  shall  publish  and  make 
available  to  the  public  either  before  or  con- 
current with  the  publication  of  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  his  intention  to  prescribe 
limitations  under  this  section — 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  e.xlstlng  levels  of 
the  species  and  population  stocks  of  the  ma- 
rine mammal  concerned; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  expected  Impact  of 
the  proposed  limitations  on  such  species  or 
population  stock; 

(3)  a  statement  describing  the  evidence 
before  the  Secretary  upon  which  he  proposes 
to  base  such  limitations;  and 

i4)  any  studies  or  recommendations  made 
by.  or  for,  the  Secretary  or  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Commission  which  relate  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  limitations. 

(ei  Any  limitation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  perlodicaUv  reviewed, 
and  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  lu 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

PERMITS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  may  issue  per- 
mits which  authorize  the  taking  of  any 
marine    mammal. 

(b)  Any  permit  issued  under  this  section 
shall— 

(11  be  consistent  with  any  applicable  lim- 
itation establLshed  by  the  Secertarv  under 
section   102.  and 

(2)   specify — 

(A)  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  which 
are  authorized  to  be  taken. 

(Bi  the  location  and  manner  (which 
manner  must  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  humane)  in  which  they  may  be 
taken. 

(C»  the  period  during  which  the  permit 
Is  valid,  and 

iDi  any  other  terms  or  condltloits  which 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
In  any  case  In  which  an  application  for  a 
permit  cites  as  a  reason  for  the  proposed 
taking  the  overpopulation  of  a  particular 
species  or  population  stock,  the  Secretary 
shall  first  consider  whether  or  not  It  would 
be  more  desirable  to  transfer  a  num.ber  of 
animals  (but  not  to  exceed  the  number 
requested  for  taking  in  the  application)  of 
that  species  or  stock  to  a  location  not  then 
Inhabited  by  such  species  or  stock  but 
previously  Inhabited  by  such  species  or 
stock. 

(c)    Any  permit   Issued  by  the   Secretary 
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v.hich  arthcrizcs  the  taking  of  a  marine 
mammal  for  purposes  of  display  or  scientific 
reiienrch  shall  specify,  in  addition  to  the 
condi-ions  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  methods  of  capture,  super- 
vl.?i3n.  care,  and  transportation  which  must 
be  observed  pursuant  to  and  after  such  tak- 
ing. Any  person  avithorized  to  take  a  ma- 
rine mammal  for  purposes  of  display  or  sclen- 
tiSc  research  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
a  report  on  all  activities  carried  out  by  him 
pursuant  to  that  authority. 

(did)  The  Secretpry  shall  prescribe  such 
preccd'ires  as  P.re  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section,  including  the  form  and  manner 
In  which  application  for  permits  may  be 
mad  3. 

(2)  The  Se'^retary  shall  publish  notice  In 
the  F?d°rr,!  Register  of  each  application 
made  for  a  permit  under  this  section.  Such 
nouce  shall  invite  the  submission  from  In- 
teres-ed  pprtles.  within  30  days  after  the 
clit'e  of  the  notice,  of  written  data,  views. 
or  arL-uments  with  respeft  to  the  taking 
prr posed  In  sttch  application. 

(31  The  applicant  for  any  permit  under 
this  section  must  demonstrate  to  the  Secre- 
tarv that  the  taking  of  any  marine  mammal 
under  ?uch  permit  will  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  applicable  limit- 
ations established  under  section   102. 

(4)  Upon  written  request  of  any  Interested 
party,  if  such  request  Is  filed  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) .  the  Secretary  may 
grant  a  hearing  of  record  with  respect  to  the 
application.  If  granted,  such  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  on  an  expeditious  basis. 

(5)  As  soon  as  practicable  (but  not  later 
than  thirty  days)  after  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ing or.  if  no  hearing  Is  held,  after  the  last 
day  on  which  data,  views,  and  arguments  may 
be'submltted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) .  the 
Secretary  shall  (A)  issue  a  permit  contain- 
ing such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  or  (B)  shall  deny  Issuance  of 
a  permit.  Notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  issue  or  to  deny  any  permit  under 
this  paragraph  must  be  published  In  the 
Feder.il  Register  within  ten  days  after  the 
date  of  issuance  or  denial. 

i6i  Any  applicant  or  party  opposed  to  the 
permit  may  obtain  judicial  review  of  the 
terms  and  "conditions  of  any  permit  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section,  or  his 
refus.il  to  Issue  such  a  permit.  Such  review. 
which  shall  be  pursuant  to  chapter  7  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  may  be  Initiated  by 
filing  a  petition  for  review  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  wherein 
the  plaintiff  resides,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
permit  Is  issued  or  denied. 

(eiil)  The  Secretary  may  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  In  whole  or  part  any  permit 
Issued  by  him  under  this  section — 

( A )  In  order  to  make  any  .such  permit  con- 
sistent with  any  change  made  after  the 
dnte  of  issuance  of  such  permit  with  respect 
to  any  applicable  limitation  prescribed  un- 
der section  102.  or 

(Hi  in  any  case  In  which  a  violation  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit  is 
found. 

(2)  Any  modification,  suspension,  or  rev- 
ocation of  a  permit  under  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  at  the  time  notice  thereof 
is  given  to  the  permittee.  The  permittee 
shall  then  be  granted  opportunity  for  expedi- 
tious hearing  by  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  such  modification,  suspension,  or  revoca- 
tion. Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  after 
such  a  hearing  is  subject  to  Judicial  review- 
on  the  same  basis  as  Is  any  action  taken  by 
him  with  respect  to  a  permit  application  un- 
der paragraph  (5) . 

(3)  Notice  of  the  modification,  suspen- 
sion, or  revocation  of  any  permit  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 


Register  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
the  Secretary's  decision. 

(f)  Any  permit  issued  under  this  section 
mu.-,t  be  in  the  possession  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  Is  Issued  lor  an  agent  of  such  per- 
son (  during — 

( 1 )  the  time  of  the  authorized  taking; ' 

(2)  the  period  of  any  transit  of  such  person 
or  agent  which  Is  incident  to  such  taking; 
and 

(3)  any  other  time  wliile  any  marine 
mammal  taken  tuider  such  permit  Is  In  the 
possession  of  such  person  or  agent. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  the  Issued  permit  must 
be  physically  attached  to  the  container,  pack- 
age, enclosure,  cr  other  means  of  contain- 
ment. In  which  the  marine  mammal  is  placed 
for  purposes  of  storage,  transit,  supervision, 
or  care. 

(g)  No  permit  shall  be  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  the  taking  of  ariv  marine 
mammal  during  the  sixty-day  period  com- 
mencing on  the  effective  date  of  the  Initial 
limitations  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
102  with  respect  to  the  species  or  population 
stock  concerned 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  permits  issued 
under  this  section. 

(i)  Consistent  with  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  102  and  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  issue  general  permits  for  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals,  together  with  regulations 
to  cover  the  use  of  such  general  permits. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  10>.  (a)  Any  persoia  who  violates  any 
prov'ision  of  this  title  or  of  any  permit  or 
regulation  Issued  thereunder  may  be  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless  sucii 
person  is  given  notice  and  opportunUy  for 
a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  violation. 
Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 
Anv  such  civil  penalty  may  be  remitted  or 
mitigated  by  the  Secretary  for  good  cause 
shovMi.  Upon  any  failure  to  pay  a  penalty 
assessed  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  Attorney  Genera!  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  In  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  whloh  such 
person  Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business 
to  collect  the  penalty  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  any  such 
action. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  permit 
or  regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall,  tipon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  ihan  $20,000. 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  shall 
pav  to  any  person  v  ho  furnishes  Information 
which  leads  to  a  con'.iction  for  vlolntlon  of 
this  stibsectlon  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  fine  Incurred,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  each  violation. 

VESSEL    FORFEITURE 

Sec,  105,  Any  vesfel  or  other  conveyance 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Stat«s  that  Is  employed  In  any  mariner  in 
the  unlawful  taking  of  any  marine  mammal 
shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 
All  provLslons  of  law  relating  to  the  seizure, 
judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  a 
vessel  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
disposition  of  such  vassel.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remlssloit  or 
mitigation  of  .iny  such  forfeiture,  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  vei^el  or  other  convey- 
ance seized  In  connection  with  the  unlawful 
taking  of  a  mnrine  mammal  In.sofar  as  such 
provisions  of  law  are  applicable  and  not  In- 
consi.stent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"vessel"  Includes  Its  tackle,  apparel,  furni- 
ture, appurtenances,  cargo,  and  stores. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  enforce  the 


provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary-  may 
utilize,  by  agreement,  the  {jersonnel.  serv- 
ices, and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  pui-poees  of  enforcing  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  designate  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  any  State  or  of  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provLslons  of  this  title.  When  so  desig- 
nated, such  officers  and  employees  are  au- 
thorized to  function  as  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agents  for  these  purposes,  but  they 
shall  not  be  held  and  considered  as  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  for  the  purpoees 
of  any  laws  administered  by  the  Olvll  Service 
Commission. 

(c)  The  Judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  United  States  magis- 
trates ntay.  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, upoit  proper  oatti  or  affirmation,  show- 
iitg  probable  cause.  Issue  such  warrants  or 
other  process.  Including  warrants  or  other 
process  Issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  In 
United  States  district  courts,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  enforcement  of  this  title  and  any 
regulations   Issued   theretuider. 

(di  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  eiiforce  this  title  may  execute  any 
warrant  or  process  issued  by  any  olHcer  or 
court  of  competent  Jurl.sdlctlon  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title  Such  person  so  au- 
thorized may.  In  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority conferred  by  law — 

(1 )  with  or  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess, arrest  any  person  committing  in  his 
presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  title  or 
the  regulations  issued  thereunder; 

(2 1  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant.  If  he  has  reasonable  catise 
to  believe  that  a  vessel  or  other  conveyajice 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  any  p>erson  on  board  Is  In  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder,  to  search  such  ves- 
sel or  conveyance  and  to  arrest  such  [jerson; 

(3)  seize  any  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  its  tackle,  apparel,  fur- 
niture, appurtenances,  cargo,  and  stores,  used 
or  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
thij  title  or  the  regulatlone  Issued  hereun- 
der or  which  reasonably  appears  to  have 
been  so  used  or  employed;  and 

(4)  seize,  whenever  and  w!iere\er  fou'd. 
all  marine  manunals  and  marine  mammal 
products  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of 
This  title  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
and  shall  distKise  of  them  In  accordance  with 
regulations   prescribed   by  the  Secretary. 

(e)(1)  Whenever  any  marine  mammal  or 
marine  mammal  product  Is  seized  pursuant 
to  thl5  section,  the  Secretary  shall  expedite 
any  proceedings  commenced  under  section 
loi  (a)  or  (bi.  All  marine  mammals  or  ma- 
rine mammal  products  so  seized  shall  be  held 
by  any  person  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
pending  disposition  of  such  proceedings.  The 
owner  or  consignee  of  any  such  marine  mam- 
mal or  marine  mammal  prriduct  so  seized 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  following  such 
seizure,  be  notified  of  that  fact  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

( 2 )  The  Secretary  may.  with  respect  to  any 
proceeding  under  section  104  lai  or  (b).  in 
lieu  of  holding  any  marine  mammal  or  ma- 
rine mammal  product,  pennlt  the  person  con- 
cerned to  post  bond  or  other  surety  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  pending  the  dispo- 
sition of  such  proceeding. 

(3)  (A)  Upon  the  as.sessment  of  a  penalty 
pursuant  to  section  104(a) .  all  marine  mam- 
mals and  marine  mammal  products  seized 
in  conne.^tloii  therewith  t.iay  be  proceeded 
against  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion and  forfeited  to  the  Secretary  for  dls- 
p.^sltlon  by  him  In  such  manner  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(B)  Upon  conviction  for  violation  of  sec- 
tion 101(b).  all  marine  mammals  and  ma- 
rine mammal  products  seized  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Secretary 
for  disposition  by  him  in  such  manner  as 
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hp   deems   appropriate.    Any   other   property 
item  so  seized  may.  in  the  discretion  of 
tte  court,  be  lorfeited  to  the  United  States 
or  orherwise  disposed  of 

4 )  If  with  respect  to  any  marine  mam- 
nial  or  marine  mammal  product  so  seized^ 
(Ai  a  civil  penalty  is  assessed  under  sec- 
tlbn  104(a)  and  no  Judicial  action  is  com- 
n  enced  to  obtain  the  forfeiture  of  such 
n  ammal  or  product  wiihin  30  days  after  such 
assessment,  such  marine  mammal  or  m^/ine 
nammil  product  shall  be  imiriediatefy  re- 
t>imed  to  the  owner  or  the  consignee;  or 
(B)  no  ccnvlcti:n  results  from  an  alleged 
vit>latlon  of  section  104ib).  such  marine 
minal  or  marine  n;amn;al  product  shall 
rhmediately  be  returned  to  the  owr.er  or  con- 
si  ;nee  if  the  Secretary  does  not,  within  30 
d;  ys  after  the  final  disposition  of  the  case 
involving  such  alleged  \1olatlon,  commence 
pioceedlngs  for  the  assessment  of  a  civil  pen- 
ally under  section  104 1  a ) . 

EXCEPTIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  NATIVES 

[Sec.  107.  I  a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  talcing 
ol  a:iy  marine  mammal  mother  than  a  marine 
minimal  classified  as  one  belonging  to  an 
e:  dangered  .species  pursuant  to  the  Endan- 
g4^ed  Species  Conservation  Act  of   1969)    by 

y  Indian,  Aleut,  "t  Eskim.-?  who  dwells  on 

?  coast  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  or  the 

c:ic  Ocean  if  such  taking — 

I  I )  is  for  subsistence  purposes  and  In  ac- 
cc^-dance  with  trad.tiona!  cistoms, 

1 2)  is  not  accomplished  In  a  wasteful 
milliner,  and 

i3i  Is  not  done  for  purposes  of  direct  or 
Inpirect  commercial  sale. 

b)  Xotwithstaiiding  the  provisions  of  this 
settlor.,  when  the  Secretary  determines  it  to 
be  m  the  Interests  of  any  species  or  stock 
of  marine  mammal,  he  m.ay  prescribe  limlta- 
ti(  ns  upon  the  taking  of  such  marine  mam- 
mi  ,1s  by  any  Indian,  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
S'- ch  limitations  may  be  established  with 
rei  erence  to  species  or  stocks,  geographical 
de^nption  of  area  included,  .se.ison  for  tak- 
Ini;,  or  any  other  ba.^ls  related  to  the  reason 
foi  establishing  such  limitations  and  con- 
sis  :ent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
Uniitatlons  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
netd  for  their  impositirn  has  disappeared 

INTERNATIONAL    PROGRAM 

EC.  108.  The  Secretary,  through  the  Sec- 
ret^iry  of  State,  shall — 

1 )  encourage  the  entering  Into  of  bilateral 
or  multilateral  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions for  the  protection  of  specific  ocean 
and  land  regions  which  are  of  special  slg- 
nlf  cance  to  the  health  and  .stability  of  ma- 
riije  mammals; 

2»     encourage    the    amendment    of    any 

5ting  international  treaty  for  the  protec- 

1   of   any   spec.es  of   marine   mammal    to 
hjch  the  United  States  is  a  party  m  order 

make  such  treaty  consistent  with  the 
putposes  aiid  policies  of  this  title 

3)  seek  the  convening  of  an  international 
mi  usterial  meeting  on  marine  mammals  be- 
for;  July  1,  1973.  and  incltided  m  the  busi- 
ness of  that  meeting  shall  be  iA|  the  sign- 
ing of  a  bmdnr?  international  convention 
for  the  protection  and  management  of  ma- 
rln;  mammals,  and  iB)  the  implementation 
of  aaragraph  i2)  of  this  section;  and 
(I)  provide  to  the  Congress  by  mt  later 
ab  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
of  this  Act  a  full  report  on  the  results 

lis  efforts  under  this  section. 

EDERAL    preemption;     COOPERATTGN    WITH 
STATES 

EC.   109,    I  a)    Except  as  provided   in  sub- 
Ion  lb),  no  State  may  adopt  any  law  or 
nation  relating  to  the  taking  of  m.arine 
ajnmals  or  attempt   to  enforce  any  State 
r  regulation  relating  to  such  taking 
The  Secretary   is   authorized   and  dl- 
'ed    to    enter    into    cooperative    arrange- 


ments with  the  appropriate  officials  of  any 
State  for  the  protection  and  management  of 
marine  mammals;  except  that  any  such  ar- 
rangements must  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes   and   policies  of   this   title, 

MARINE    MAMMAL    RESEARCH    GRANTS 

Sec.  110,  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  or  to  provide  financial 
assistance  In  such  other  form  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  to  any  Federal  or  State  agency. 
public  or  private  Institution,  or  other  person 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  agency. 
institution,  or  person  to  undertake  research 
in  subjects  which  are  relevant  to  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  marine  mam- 
mals. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  provide  other  financial  assistance 
iij  any  State  agency  to  enable  such  agency 
to  develop  and  Implement  a  State  program 
for  the  protection  and  management  of 
marine  mammals  which  Is  consistent  with 
the   purposes   and   policies   of   this   title, 

<  c  I  Any  grant  or  other  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  thts 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States, 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section,  but  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  such  year  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000 
one-half  of  such  sums  to  be  available  to  each 
Secretary, 

REGULATIONS    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  Ill,  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  any  other  Federal  agency  to  the  extent 
that  such  agency  may  be  affected,  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  cf  this 
title. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  In  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary.  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(CI  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  on 
such  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate  with  any 
Federal  or  State  agency,  public  or  private 
insniu»loii,  or  other  person. 

(d)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  review  annually 
the  operation  of  each  program  In  which  the 
United  States  participates  Involving  the 
taking  of  marine  mammals  on  land.  If  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such  pro- 
gram cannot  be  administered  on  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  or  In  which  the  United 
States  has  an  interest  and  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
Act,  he  sh.all  suspend  the^peratlon  of  that 
program  and  shall  for'hwlth  submit  to  Con- 
gress his  reasons  for  such  suspension,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lation as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  resolve  the  problem, 

APPLICATION   TO  OTHER  TREATIES  AND 

conventions;    repeal 

Sec,  112.  lai  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  addition  to  and 
not  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
any  existing  International  treaty  or  conven- 
tion Which  may  otherwise  apply  to  the  taking 
of  marine  mammals. 

(bi    The  proviso  to  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  repeal  certain  laws  providing  for  the 
protection   of   sea   lions   In    Alaska   waters" 
approved  June   16.   1934    (16  U.S.C,  659)     is 
repealed. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  There  are  authorlkied  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  Si, 500,000  for  each 
of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  carry  out  such  func- 


tions  and   responsibilities   as    it   may   have 
been  given  under  this  title. 

(b)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $700,000  for  the  first  f.scal 
year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  the  sum  of  $525,000  for  each  <.f 
the  next  four  fiscal  years  thereafter  to  en- 
able  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  such  functions  and  responsibilities  as 
It  may  have  been  given  under  this  title, 

Mr,  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  of  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  two 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc,  the 
second  being  technical  and  conforming 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  they  both  to 
title  I? 

Mr,  UDALL.  Yes,  they  are  to  title  I 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  and  do  so  in  order 
to  ask  that  the  amendments  be  read 
before  granting  this  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page 
35,  between  lines  15  and  16  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(g)  1 1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  '■moratorium"  means  the  5-year 
peri.td  commencing  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  during  the  moratorium  no  per- 
mit may  be  issued  for  the  taking  cf  any 
mnrine  mammal  and  no  marine  mammal  or 
marine  mammal  products  may  be  imported 
Into  the  United  States  except  In  the  fr  Uowing 
cases : 

(A)  Permits  may  be  Issued,  and  Importa- 
tions may  be  made,  for  purposes  of  di.spla'- 
or  scientific  research  if — 

(1)  the  taking  proposed  In  the  application 
for  any  such  permit,  or 

111)  the  Importation  proposed  to  be  made. 
Is  first  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission  and  the  Committee  of 
Scientific  Advisors  on  Marine  Mammals 
established  under  title  II  of  this  Act.  The 
Commission  and  Committee  shall  approve 
any  propoeed  taking  or  importation  which 
will  not  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  species 
or  population  stock  concerned  and  will  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
■section  2  of  this  Act.  If  the  Commission  and 
Committee  approve  any  proposed  Importa- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  Issue  to  the  importer 
concerned  a  certificate  to  that  effect  which 
shall  bo  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  prescribes  and  such  Importation 
m.iy  be  made  upon  presentation  of  the  cer- 
tification to  the  customs  officer  concerned. 

(B)  Permits  may  be  issued  which  author- 
ize .such  taking  of  marine  mammals  as  may 
incidentally  occur  In  the  course  of  commer- 
cial fishing  operations,  but  each  such  permit 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  and 
regoilatlons  as  the  Secretary  shaU  Impose  to 
In.sure  that  the  permittee  uses  those  tech- 
niques and  that  equipment  which  will  pro- 
duce tl5,elMist  practicable  hazard  to  marine 
mammals^^ 
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(C)  Permits  may  be  Issued  for  the  taJdng 
of  fur  seals  pursuant  to  the  Interim  Conven- 
tion on  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seals  and  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966,  The 
Secretary  Is  urged  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  the  Convention  to  stop  or  reduce 
the  taking  of  fur  seals  under  the  Conven- 
tion during  the  moratorium, 

(D)  Skins  of  weaned  seals  may  be  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  solely  for 
processing.  Any  seal  skins  so  Imported  may 
be  admitted  Ino  the  United  States  only  un- 
der bond  requiring  the  exportation  of  such 
skins  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  Im- 
portation. The  bond  required  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to 
five  times  the  domestic  value  of  the  un- 
processed seal  skins  covered  by  the  bond. 

(3)  Except  for  scientific  research  purposes 
as  provided  for  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection,  during  the  moratorium  no  per- 
mit may  be  Issued  for  the  taking  of  any 
marine  mammal  which  Is  classified  as  be- 
longing .to  an  endangered  species  pursuant 
to  the  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act 
of  1969  and  no  importation  may  be  made  of 
any  such  mammal, 

.4nd  redesignate  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  section  103  accordingly. 

Page  41,  line  7,  after  the  word  "title"  place 
a  comma  and  Include  the  following:  "in- 
cluding section  103ig)." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  amend- 
fents  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr.  Udall)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  UDALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr,  Pryor)  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  he  drafted  and  supports. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the 
lone,  tireless,  and  sometimes  lonesome 
fight  that  David  Pryor  has  made  to  save 
the  marine  mammal,  and  if  we  succeed 
today  in  passing  a  strong  protective  bill 
It  will  in  no  small  measure  be  a  tribute 
to  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  this  gifted 
public  servant. 

It  will  also  be  a  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Dingell) 
whose  work  on  animal  life  conservation 
is  well  known  and  applauded  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee who  have  dedicated  much  time 
and  effort  to  this  difficult  piece  of  legis- 
lation, 

Mr,  Pryor  believes,  and  I  concur  in 
his  judgment,  that  the  committee  has 
delivered  a  basically  sound,  progressive 
bill,  but  one  that  must  be  improved  in 
one  important  respect.  It  must  include, 
with  some  exceptions,  a  moratorium  on 
the  killing  of  ocean  mammals. 

If  the  excellent  and  extensive  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  imcovered  one  fact  of  more  sig- 
nificance than  any  other  it  is  this:  We 
know  next  to  nothing  about  the  marine 
mammals  of  the  world.  We  are  not  now 
in  a  position  to  turn  over  to  the  Federal 
Departments  the  task  of  conserving  and 
managing  these  precious  species  any 
more  than  we  could  insist  that  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  project  a  population  increase 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  The  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  are  simply  not  at 
hand. 

Thus  in  the  amendment  he  drafted, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  calls  for 


a  5 -year  moratorium  for  mammal  life 
before  Federal  departments  begin  the 
selective  issuance  of  permits  authorized 
by  this  act.  It  would  also  shut  off  for  5 
years  the  importation  of  mammals  or 
products  made  from  them.  More  impor- 
tantly the  moratorium  would  allow  us  a 
minimal  period  during  which  we  could 
get  to  really  know  these  strange  and 
fascinating  aquatic  neighbors  and  head 
off  the  irreparable  tragedy  of  extinc- 
tion— a  tragedy  some  believe  would  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  present  policies. 

In  the  spirit  of  true  compromise,  and 
in  order  to  win  broad  support  tliis  year 
for  the  moratorium,  Mr.  Pryor  has  al- 
lowed for  four  limited  and  supportable 
exemptions. 

The  first  would  permit  the  taking  or 
importing  of  marine  mammals  for  pur- 
poses of  display  and  scientific  research. 
This  would  permit  legitimate  scientists 
and  institutions  such  as  zoos  to  continue 
to  study  these  mammals — subject,  of 
course,  to  review  and  approval  by  the 
independent  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion and  Committee  of  Scientific  Ad- 
visors established  under  title  II.  The 
criteria  for  review  and  approval  are 
identical  with  those  established  in  the 
original  act:  There  may  be  no  taking 
or  importations  which  would  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  species  or  stocks  or 
not  otherwise  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  of  the  act.  The  amend- 
ment goes  further  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to 
expedite  customs  clearance  of  such  ani- 
mals and  products. 

The  second  deals  with  the  protection 
of  porpoises  and  dolphins  taken  in  the 
process  of  commercial  tuna  fleet  opera- 
tions. In  hearings  this  issue  was  much 
discussed  and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  at 
length.  It  is  a  concession  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  tima  industry  which  argue — 
persuasively  to  many— that  the  mora- 
tori*nn  could  drive  them  under  a  foreign 
flag )  or  out  of  business  altogether.  I 
frankly  discount  those  claims,  but  thei-e 
are  many  in  this  Chamber  who  accept 
them  and  know  a  good  deal  more  about 
the  tuna  business  than  I. 

I  must  say  that  the  effect  of  this  ex- 
ception to  my  amendment  would  leave 
the  tuna  industry  in  much  the  same 
position  that  it  would  have  been  under 
the  bill  as  reported  and  that  is  progress. 
The  committee  bill  requires  tuna  fleets  to 
obtain  permits  which  can  be  issued  only 
after  they  have  convinced  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  that  their  activities 
will  minimize  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible hazards  to  marine  mammals. 

The  third  allows  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  program  for  the  manage- 
ment of  north  Pacific  fur  seals.  An  exist- 
ing treaty  signed  by  the  United  Strttes, 
Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Canada 
prohibits  the  taking  of  fur  seals  in  the 
water,  providing  instead  for  a  method 
of  allocating  the  annual  catch  among 
the  signators.  It  is  persuasively  argued 
that  diplomacy  rather  than  unilateral 
termination  of  the  treaty  might  bring 
more  satisfactory  results,  I  would  hope 
and  expect  that  through  diplomatic 
channels,  the  other  signator  nations 
could  be  urged  to  halt  the  killing  of  fur 
seals  in  the  north  Pacific, 

A  final,  hmited  exemption  would  be 


granted  the  industry  wluch  processes  the 
skins  of  .juvenile  South  African  seals  The 
argument  is  made  that  the  Foake  Fur 
Co.  of  South  Carolina,  which  employs 
more  than  200  people,  would  be  dn\cn 
out  of  business  ab,sent  limited  relief  from 
the  provisions  of  tins  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  immediately  close 
down  the  company's  dome.stic  market 
which  accounts,  I  am  told,  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  its  sales.  Further,  it  would 
forbid  the  company  from  proces.-^ing  the 
skins  of  any  mammal  which  is  found  now 
or  in  the  future  to  be  endangered.  The 
one  exception  made  is  to  allow  the  com- 
pany to  continue  proressmg  foreign  skin.s 
on  the  condition  that  they  are  immedi- 
ately exported  from  this  county-. 

This  final  exemption  is  one  for  which 
Mr,  Pryor  has  relatively  little  enthusi- 
a,'^m,  but  one  which  he  has  reluctantly 
come  to  regard  as  necessary  to  the  ulti- 
mite  passage  of  this  legislation. 

There  arc  two  additional  points  I  would 
like  to  make.  Fir.^t,  tln.'^  aniendment  doe:^ 
not  in  any  way  extinguish  existing 
Alaskan  Native  rights,  nor  does  it  change 
the  treatment  accorded  this  .sjiecial  group 
by  the  committee  bill.  Second,  it  has 
never  been  Mr.  Pryor's  intention  in  this 
legislative  effort  to  set  a  precedent  for 
Federal  ininneement  on  the  rights  oi 
States  to  manage  their  own  resident 
wildlife.  The  situation  with  respect  to 
the  mm  me  mammal  clearly  called  for 
extreme  measures  unquestionably  re- 
quiring Federal  action;  I  am  told  he 
would  oppose  such  intervention  in  the 
case  of  the  more  common  and  well-un- 
derstood animal  life  protected  by  State 
management  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Pryor  had  his 
way — and  if  I  had  mine — a  blanket  mora- 
torium would  be  placed  on  the  killing  of 
ocean  mammals.  That  goal  is  not  aciiiev- 
able  this  year:  the  House  is  not  pre- 
pared to  take  that  step  in  the  face  of 
strong  and  not  unreasonable  criticism 
from  groups  having  a  legitimate  stake 
in  this  issue.  I  do  hope  and  believe,  how- 
ever, that  my  colleagues  recognize  the 
need  to  approve  the  first  protections  Mr, 
Pryor  advocates.  It  is  the  minimum, 
and  we  can  afford  to  do  no  less. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my 
amendments  will  be  adopted,  and  that 
v,e  will  be  enabled  to  pass  lhi.-~  important 
legislation  today  in  this  fashion. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  amendments  on  which  the 
gentleman  and  I  have  had  extensive  dis- 
cus^ions,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
am  willing  to  .^^upport  these  amendments, 
I  believe  they  are  desirable.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  have  been 
queried  and  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendments,  except  for  one  reservation 
by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shington  iMr.  Pellyi  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  amendments.  And  I  tliink. 
sub.iect  to  the  one  i.oint  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  iMr. 
Peily  I  that  the  amendments  are  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fri)m  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
liie  to  ask  for  permission  of  the  gen- 
tltman  from  Arizona  to  ask  a  question  of 
th;  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  order  to 
cliTify  certain  language  that  is  in  the 
amendment,  and  that  I  know  the  gentle- 
mi.n  has  studied. 

Vly  question  has  to  do  with  the  per- 
mit which  would  be  issued  for  the  tak- 
ing of  marine  mammals  such  as  may 
iniidentally  occur  in  the  course  of  com- 
mercial fishins  operations. 

would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Dingell'  if  it  is  his  im- 
de  -standing  that  a  general  permit  could 
be  issued  to  the  tuna  industry  rather 
thin  requiring  each  individual  partici- 
pa  nt  to  apply  for  a  perm.it. 

At.  dingell.  If  the  gentleman  will 
,  the  answer  to  that  question,  as  in 
previous  colloquy,  is  •yes," 
'Ir.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
:.Ir.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
as  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
purposes  of  the  legislative  history, 
I  would  agree  that  some  general 
action  could  be  taken  rather  than  re- 
qu  ring  a  great  deal  of  specific  paper- 
wo-k,  for  each  vessel  or  fishing  expedi- 
tio  1  and  a  great  number  of  specific  per- 
mi  :s  being  issued,  just  .-^o  long  as  we  have 
th{  policy  followed  as  it  is  set  forth  in 
thf  amendments. 

:  Ir.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentlem.an  would 
yie  d  further,  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
ths  t  the  policy  is  quite  clear. 

.AMfNOMEXT     OFFERED     BV     MP,.     PELLY     TO     THE 
AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     BV     MR.     UD.ILL 

llr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendments. 

'  'he  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.^.er.dment  offered  by  Mr.  Pelly  to  the 
indments  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Ir.  sub- 
Icr.   ig)(2i(Ai    of  the  proposed  amend- 


x- 


ter  the  phrase  "is  flrst  received"  delete 
phrase  "and  approved". 
.^ter  the  phrase  "The  Commission  and 
^.mittee  shall  delete  the  word  "approve" 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "recom- 
d". 

the    last   sentence,    delete    the    phr.^se 
the  Commission  and  Committee  approve 
propcsed   limitation,"   change   "the"   to 
"  and  insert  after  the  phrase  "The  Sec- 
shall"  the  phra.se  ".  if  approval  for  Im- 
portation is  granted  by  the  Secretary," 


J[r. 


thi 


PELLY.  Mr.  Ch"irm.an,  I  ofTer  this 

mmdment  to  correct  what  I  feel  is  a 

r-  basic  defect  of  the  concept  embodied 

"  is  portion  of  the  amendment  offered 

the   gentleman   from   Arizona    'Mr. 

LL'  . 

nder  the  Udall  amendment,  authority 
ssue  permits  for  scientific  research 
lid  be  taken  away  from  the  Secretary 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mefce— as  pro\aded  for  in  H.R.  10420  as 
out  of  the  committee — and 
in  two  independent  advisory 
bocl|e.=::  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
the  Committee  on  Scientific  Advisers, 
the  language  is  presently  worded, 
approval  of  both  of  these  advisory 
bodies  must  be  obtained  before  a  permit 
be  issued.  Thus,  the  sole  authority  of 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Coriunerce  would  be  simply  to  prepare 
the  certification. 


rep  )rted 
ves  ed 


As 


c  r 


Section  202  of  H.R.  10420  already  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  shall  have  the 
duty  of  conducting  a  continuing  review 
of  all  applications  made  pui'suant  t-o  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  bill  for  permits  for  scien- 
tific research  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Commission  sees  fit 
to  the  Department,  of  the  Interior  and 
Commerce  on  the  merits  of  such  applica- 
tions. Nowhere  in  the  body  of  H.R.  10420 
nor  the  committee  report  is  it  indicated 
that  the  Commission  or  Scientific  Ad- 
visers Committee  would  have  any  func- 
tion or  capacity  other  than  an  advisory 
one.  This  portion  of  the  Udall  amend- 
ment would  completely  vest  issuance  au- 
thority in  an  organization  which  is  inde- 
pendent and  completely  nonaccountable 
to  any  administrative  department  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus  these  two 
bodies  would  have  the  actual  ability  to 
completely  thv.art  or  e.xpand  any  type  of 
scientific  research  on  a  particular  mam- 
mal species  if  it  so  desired  with  no  ac- 
countability for  Its  actions. 

This  concept  violate.^  every  basic  prin- 
ciple of  governmental  organization  struc- 
ture and  represents  a  significant  depart- 
ure from  the  traditicnal  role  of  advisory 
committees  and  commissions.  I  submit 
that  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  amply  provided  for  by  provisions 
in  H.R.  10420,  which  requires  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commis.sion  and 
committee  be  responded  t-o  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  within  a  short  period  of 
time  indicating  the  reasons  for  the  non- 
acceptance  of  such  recommendations  on 
tiie  part  of  the  agency. 

Thus,  through  this  mechanism.  Con- 
gress and  the  public  will  be  in  a  position 
to  observe  whether  or  not  these  scientific 
research  permits  are  being  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed — 
to  gain  more  information  upon  which  to 
improve  the  various  marine  mammal 
species — and  not  for  purposes  of  com- 
mercial exploitation  under  the  guise  of 
scientific  research.  Tlus  provision  in  the 
Udall  amendment  would  be  flatly  op- 
posed by  the  administration  and,  if  ac- 
cepted by  this  body,  may  well  raise  po.-;- 
sible  difficulties  in  actual  enactment  of 
the  le-;islation. 

Acceptance  of  this  portion  of  the  Udall 
amendment  would  re.sult  in  costly  dupli- 
cation of  issuance  authority  procedures, 
staff,  and  processes;  would  hamper  the 
efforts  of  the  Departments  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Commerce,  agencies  charged 
with  the  specific  and  overall  authority  to 
administer  H.R,  10420,  in  regulating, 
managing,  and  controlling  marine  mam- 
mal species  on  a  comprehensive  basis: 
and  would  materially  hamper  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Com.mission  itself  in  obtaining  sufficient 
information  upon  which  to  base  limita- 
tions on  the  taking  of  marine  mammals. 
Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thmk 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  are  wholesome  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  will 
probably  be  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >-ield? 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  procedure  provided  by  that  portion 
of  my  amendment  to  which  your  amend- 
ment is  directed  is  cumbersome  and  is  il- 
logical to  a  large  degree  for  the  reasons 
the  gentleman  just  outlined, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  H.R. 
10420,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  and 
I  would  like  to  explain  how  it  affects  the 
committee  bill.  When  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  amendment,  I  supported  it; 
however,  we  were  defeated. 

First,  like  the  committee  bill,  the 
amendment  allows  permits  to  be  issued 
for  the  taking  of  a  marine  mammal  for 
scientific  research. 

Second,  like  the  committee  bUl,  the 
amendment  allows  permits  to  be  issued 
to  commercial  fishermen  for  the  taking 
of  marine  mammals  as  may  occur  in  the 
coui-se  of  fishing  operations  provided 
that  the  fisherman  uses  those  techniques 
which  will  produce  the  least  practicable 
hazard  to  marine  mammals. 

Third,  like  the  committee  bill,  the 
amendment  allows  permits  to  be  issued 
for  the  taking  of  fur  seals  pursuant  to 
the  Interim  Convention  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals. 

Fourth,  hke  the  committee  bill,  the 
amendment  allows  the  importation  of 
the  skins  of  older  seals  for  pi-ocessing. 
Unlike  the  committee  bill,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  allow  the  sale  of  such 
skins  in  this  country.  Thus,  I  support  this 
prohibition. 

Fifth,  like  the  committee  bill,  the 
amendment  does  not  allow  the  killing  of 
any  endangered  specie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  may 
clarify,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  com- 
mittee biU.  Therefore,  I  support  it  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 
"Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Udall  amendm.ent 
as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  merely 
hke  to  register  my  support  for  the  Udail 
amendment.  However,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  tenure  of  the  moratorium  extended, 
but  to  many  members  of  the  committee 
it  seems  like  a  5-year  moratorium  is  the 
extent  to  which  they  will  agree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlvB  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
i/(om.  Washington  ^Mr.  Pelly)  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendments 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.     BEGICH    TO    THE 
AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    UDALL 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmient  offered  by  Mr.  Begich  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:   At  the 
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ead  of  subsection  3  of  the  amendment  add  a 
new  section  E  to  read  as  follows; 

"Permits  may  be  Issued  which  authorize 
the  taking  of  marine  mammals  by  IndlanB, 
Aleuts  or  Eskimos  for  use  In  the  production 
of  traditional  Native  arts  and  crafts  intended 
for  commercial  sale.  Permits  tomsX  be  Issued 
In  accordance  with  the  permit  procedures  of 
the  Act,  must  avoid  wasteful  use,  and  must 
be  subject  to  findings  of  endangered  status 
as  provided  In  section  107(b).  Permits  for 
this  purpose  may  be  issued  to  protect  tradi- 
tional and  existing  patterns  of  the  Native 
arts  and  crafts  Industry,  but  not  to  promote 
commercial  growth  of  this  Industry." 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  yester- 
day, I  circulated  a  letter  to  all  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body,  and  it  said  very 
well  what  I  want  to  say  now.  It  read  as 
follows: 

M-^RCH  8,  1972. 

Desr  Colleague:  In  the  immediate  future, 
the  House  will  be  considering  H.R.  10420,  the 
M.\rine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971.  Be- 
cause the  efiects  of  this  legislation,  and  more 
specifically  some  proposed  amendments  to  it, 
will  fall  ,so  heavilv  on  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  its  people.  I  am  compelled  to  make 
some  of  my  own  feelings  known  in  advance 
of  the  debate.  This  letter  is  addressed  only 
to  the  most  crucial  of  my  concerns. 

As  reported  from  the  Committee,  H.R, 
10420  makes  findings  on  the  status  of  ocean 
mammals,  establi.shes  a  system  of  prohibi- 
tions relating  to  their  taking,  and  establishes 
an  elaborate  permit  system  which  will  result 
la  limited  taking  of  certain  mammals  after 
specific  findings  of  fact  are  made.  Also,  cer- 
tain subsistence  rights  of  Native  Americans 
are  protected.  Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  authorized  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  ocean 
mammals  to  provide  the  sort  of  information 
needed  to  make  wise  decisions  for  the  future 
of  this  important  resource. 

Although  I  must  say  I  have  both  general 
and  specific  differences  with  H  R.  10420,  I  be- 
lle\-e  it  is  basically  sound  legislation  result- 
ing from  reasoned  study  and  deliberation  by 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee.  The 
bill  avoids  the  unreasoned  emotionalism 
which  .Jias  at  times  removed  this  entire  issue 
from  our  mutual  ability  to  act  responsibly. 

i»ow.  I  have  learned  of  various  amend- 
n?ntn  v.-hlc!i  nro  intended,  I  strongly  urge  all 
Member.?  to  support  the  bill  as  prepared  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Congressman  John 
Dingell.  and  resist  efforts  to  add  amendments 
which  will  take  an  unreasonable  human  toll 
to  p",v)de  excessive  additional  prohibitions 
which  were  rejected  by  the  committee  as  un- 
i-.cces.;ary  to  a  round  bill. 

The  most  harmful  of  these  amendments 
would  cut  acrcss  all  the  terms  of  the  bill  to 
impos?  an  ahsc'lutc  five,  ten  or  twenty  year 
moratorltim  on  the  tp.klng  of  all  ocean  mam- 
maLs,  and  make  the  fact-finding  and  permit 
proceFs  essentially  meaningless. 

Although  I  have  not  seen  all  proposed 
amendments,  the  best  cf  them  provide  ex- 
ceptions only  fcr  Native  subsistence  hunt- 
ing and  possibly  for  the  terms  of  the  North 
Pacific  Fur  Seal  Convention,  where  permits 
may  be  given.  I  say  bluntly  that  any  amend- 
ment which  does  not  at  least  do  this  much 
commits  cultural  genocide  on  Alaska's  Na- 
tives and  should  he  rejected.  I  repeat  that 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  most  re- 
sponsible amendments  will  avoid  this  ap- 
proach. 

Even  with  the-se  exceptions,  a  moratorium. 
creates  a  situation  of  ct'ltural  loss  and  eco- 
nomic hardship  which  I  do  not  believe  any 
Member  can  support.  In  effect,  such  a  mora- 
torium says  to  the  Natives  of  Alaska  that, 
without  exception  and  without  any  chance 
for  a  permit  based  on  rational  fact-finding, 
the  large  portion  of  the  Native  economy 
based  on  arts  and  crafts  made  from  ocean 


mammals  is  simply  terminated  for  five,  ten 
or  twenty  years. 

Consider  these  factors.  The  need  for  this 
small  culturally-centered  commercial  activ- 
ity is  based  on  the  cash  economv  brotight 
upon  the  Natives,  which  has  displaced  large 
parts  of  the  subsistence  economy.  Although 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  this  activity 
makes  any  significant  Impact  on  the  ocean 
mammals,  it  is  a  large  and  crucial  part  of  the 
livelihood  of  a  great  many  Alaska  Natives. 

In  any  case.  the,-;e  con.siderations  of  the 
merits  are  irrelevant  under  the  moratoriums 
proposed.  Even  if  these  facts  are  found  to 
be  true,  and  a  full  Investigation  of  all  aspects 
Df  the  problem  supports  a  limited  and  con- 
trolled taking  of  sotr.e  ocean  mammals,  the 
moratorium  is  absolute  and  controlling  over 
the  permit  process  wisely  recommended  by 
the  Committee.  It  might  also  be  worth 
noting  that  the  insensitivity  of  the  mora- 
torium goes  slightly  ftirthcr,  In  that  during 
the  five  to  twenty  years  that  this  Native 
enterprise  is  stopped,  no  alternatives  for  the 
economic  or  psvchologlcal  welfare  cf  these 
Native  people  Is  proposed. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  urge  again  that 
you  support  the  bill  as  reported  with  its 
permit  process.  On  Decemt>er  18.  1971.  the 
Alaska  Native  Laiid  Claims  Act  became  law. 
The  central  policy  of  that  Act.  In  my  view, 
was  to  provide  a  settlement  which  wotild  en- 
courage and  pennlt  continuation  of  Alaska 
Native  culture  to  the  ma.ximum  pr.ssible  ex- 
tent. Repudiations  of  that  policy  can  come 
ill  many  forms,  and  I  submit  that  an  in- 
sensitive moratorium  :.«  one  of  them. 
Sincerely, 

Nick  Becich, 

At  this  time,  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Pryor  and  Mr.  Ud.all  which  is  designed 
to  protect  a  crucial  part  of  the  economy 
of  Alaska's  Native  people.  Those  of  you 
who  have  seen  the  "Dear  colleague" 
letter  I  submitted  this  mornine  will  un- 
derstand thPt  mv  feelings  run  quite 
deeply  regarding  the  issues  of  Native 
subsistence,  the  Pribilof  seal  harvest, 
and  the  Native  arts  and  crafts  economy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  issues  of  sub- 
si<:tence  and  the  fur  seals  have  been  re- 
solved as  they  should  have  been.  Still 
remaining  is  the  matter  of  the  tradi- 
tional arts  and  crafts  Native  industry. 
I  do  not  have  time  to  elaborate  hce.  but 
my  submitted  statement  will  detail  both 
the  nature  of  this  small  industry  and  its 
crucial  role  in  the  economy  and  the  cul- 
ture of  Alaska's  Native  people. 

My  amendment  simply  gives  Alaska 
Native  craftsmen  or  groups  craftsmen, 
the  right  to  gain  a  pe'-mit  for  of^ean 
mammal  taking  under  certoin  circum- 
stances. They  are: 

To  support  Native  arts  and  crafts  pro- 
duction for  sale. 

The  taking  must  be  by  Natives. 

The  arts  and  crafts  must  be  tradi- 
tional. 

The  taking  may  not  be  wasteful. 

The  taking  of  endangered  species  Is 
forbidden. 

The  intent  is  to  support  traditional 
and  existing  arts  and  crafts  enterprises, 
rather  than  promote  commercial  expan- 
sion. 

Only  this  morning,  I  have  learned  tliat 
this  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  en- 
vironmental organization.  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  I  now  bring  their  letter  of  sup- 
port to  your  attention,  and  express  my 
appreciation. 


Friends   or  the  Earth. 
Wa-'ihinc/Lon,  DC,  Marcli  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Becich, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Becich:  Friends  of  the  Earth 
would  favor  asi  amendment  to  permit  the 
taking  of  marlr.e  mammals  for  vise  in  tradi- 
tional arts  aiid  crafts  of  Alaskan  Natives, 
so  long  as  the  amendment  prevents  any  ex- 
pai  slon  of  this  usage  Into  large-scale  com- 
mercial operations. 

Such  a  provision  would  complement  the 
provisions  already  In  the  bill.  Insuring  that 
Native  subsistence  uses  will  continue,  which 
we  have  supported  from  the  outset. 

Together,  these  provisions  will  reemphasize 
the  principle  that  Alaskan  Native  cultures 
be  protected  and  fostered.  Tills  is  a  principle 
that  Friends  cf  the  Earth  strongly  supports, 
as  our  bock  Earrh  and  the  Great  Weather 
the  Brooks  Range  Intended  to  show. 
Sincerely. 

George  Alderson. 
Legislative  Director 

Ln  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve my  amendment  affords  you  the  op- 
portunity to  balance  human  and  en- 
vironmental considerations  in  sensitive 
measure.  Can  anyone  believe  they  are 
really  separate? 

Mr,  UDALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BEGICH,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 

Mr.  LDALL.  Under  the  committee  bill 
and  under  my  pending  amendment,  the 
Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  of  Alaska 
could  continue  to  take  these  ocean 
mammals  for  subsistence  purposes  as 
they  have  traditionally  done. 

The  further  question  was  raised  by 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  Ala.ska 
about  the  limited  use  by  the  Natives  of 
these  ocean  mammals  for  the  continu- 
ance of  their  arts  and  crafts  program, 
which  has  been  a  big  element  in  their 
cash  economy.  One  of  the  organizations 
most  int.erested  in  this  legislation,  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  was  opiX)sed  earlier 
to  this  kind  of  amendment,  but  they 
have  given  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
they  have  addressed  to  the  geiuleman 
from  Ala.'^ka  today  in  which  they  accept 
thi";  amendment.  Tliey  find  it  accept- 
able, with  the  understanding  that  the 
amendment  will  not  enlarge  or  permit 
large  scale  commercial  exploitation  of 
these  ocean  mammals  by  the  Natives 
there.  Is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  BEGICH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  With  that  imdersiandmg. 
I  would  accept  the  amendment  to  my 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
point  out  to  ray  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee that,  first  of  all.  this  amendment 
has  ,iust  been  presented  today.  Tlie  com- 
mittee has  not  seen  it.  We  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  what  it  is  or 
what  it  does.  The  bill  does  very  carefully 
provide  that  Natives  may  contmue  lo 
take  marine  mammals  for  subsistence 
purposes.  In  so  doing,  this  committee  has 
gone  rather  more  broadly  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  went  m  the  Native 
claims  legislation,  and  I  -vvould  point  out 
that  this  amendment  is  unacceptable  be- 
cause this  sets  up  a  situation  that  the 
committee  considered  very  carefully  and 


folind  objectionable,  and  that  is.  com- 
m^rciai  harvesting  by  the  Alaskan  Na- 
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o\v.  lest  there  be  any  feeling  that  this 
tee  IS  not  considering  the  rights 
the  interests  of  the  Alaskan  Natives, 
should  be  pointed  out  for  the  benefit 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  that  the 
iska  Native  claims  bill  provided  that 
huntma:  rights  and  all  Native  rights 
the  Alaskan  Natives  were  released.  We 
e  the  Alaskan  Natives  SI  billion.  We 
e  them  140  million  acres  of  land  on 
assumption  that  they  were  not  going 
need  to  have  these  subsistence  rights 
longer.  But  we  in  this  committee 
e  not  said.   -No.  you  shall  not  be  able 
continue  your  ancient  ways  by  engag- 
in  subsistence  hunting,  subsistence 
of  marine  mammals." 
do  not  believe,  in  view  of  what  the 
iskans  have  given  up  and  what  thev 
e  gotten— $1  billion  and  140  million 
s  of  land — that  we  need  to  shower 
r  largesse  on  the  Natives.  Let  them 
advantage  of  the  refuges  they  have 
Let  them  take  advantage  of  the  oil 
have  gotten  under  the  refuges.  Let 
take  advantage  of  the  SI   billion 
y  have  gotten.  Let  them  take  advan- 
of  the  140  million  acres  of  land. 

Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
bad  one.  I  shall  not  accept  it. 
BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tleman  yield? 

DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Alaska. 

.   BEGICH.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   am 

■•  that  the  amendment  did  not  come 

he  direct  attention  of  the  gentleman 

Michigan    fMr.   Dincell'.   As   an 

to  the  Udall-Pryor  amend- 

,  it  was  with  those  gentlemen  and 

r  staffs  that  I  did  substantial  work. 

lly  winning  their  approval. 

me  respond  only  briefly  here  to 
of  the  earlier  points  made,  however, 
this   amendment   is  designed   to 
workable  the  results  of  the  land 
rather   than   provide   additional 
As    I    have    stated,    the 
-•  of  the  claims  bill  was  to  confirm 
ve  title  to  enough  land  to  at  least 
■'.-  allow,  if  not  promote,  the  con- 
existence  of  Native  culture  under 
modem  circumstances, 
submit   this  amendment  todav  be- 
the  policy  of  that  bill  is  defeated 
the  use  of  such  land  is  restricted 
to  make  ownership  of  it  meaning- 
I  do  not  use  the  word  "give"  in  dis- 
the  settlement,  because  I  believe 
It  was  "confirmed."  and  we  should 
act  now  to  make  it  meaningless. 
would  also  make  clear  my  own  feel- 
'  at  the  settlement  of  the  land  claims 
does  not  operate  as  a  price  paid  to 
ate  other  responsibilities  to  Natives 
aska.  It  does  not  excuse  us  from  pro- 
education,  health  care,  transpor- 
economic   a.ssistance   and   other 
where  it  is  needed  just  a^  it  would 
person  in  an  area  of  rural  poverty 
hostile  environment. 

important,  the  land  claims  settle- 
was  not  the  starting  point  for  the 
■  of  culture,  and  the  author- 
for   Congress   to   promote   such 
onment.   This  amendment   is  de- 
to  address  itself   to  an   activitv 
is  integral  to  Alaska  Native  cul"- 
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ture.  If  you  rem.ember  anything  I  say  in 
this  debate,  remember  tins:  The  arts  and 
crafts  industry  of  Alaska's  Natives,  mod- 
est in  size  and  in  environmental  impact, 
is  the  best  and  most  appropriate  cul- 
tural response  to  the  cash  economv 
brought  to  them  courtesy  of  the  white 
man.  It  is  a  link,  a  bridge,  a  connection 
with  the  past.  It  is  that  part  of  subsist- 
ence hunting  that  must  now  be  done 
in  order  to  pay  taxes  to  buv  fuel  oil,  and 
to  pay  rents.  To  call  it  "commercial"  in 
the  harsh  sense  fails  to  understand.  I 
believe  it  should  be  protected  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  say  to  mv  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska,  that  we  have 
provided  for  their  subsistence  needs.  We 
have  tried  to  consider  their  cash  needs 
by  giving  them  SI  billion.  I  do  not  have 
before  me  at  this  particular  minute  how 
much  we  gave  them  in  terms  of  land  and 
how  much  in  terms  of  ca.sh,  but  with  the 
oil  royalties  and  even.thing  else  we  gave 
them,  we  have  manv  instant  million- 
aires in  Alaska  now.  and  I  think  perhaps 
they  can  give  up  the  wholesale  carving 
of  walrus  tusks.  I  think  we  have  given 
them  enough. 

I  oppose  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  >Mr.  Becich'  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Ud.all  ' . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendments 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  <Mr.'  Udalli  as 
amended. 

The  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

A.MENDME.VT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  Bt.ACGI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofifer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  a-s  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biacgi:  Page  25, 
on  line  1.  strike  out  the  dash  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  down  through  line  8  and 
insert  the  following:  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior" 

Page  45,  Une  12.  after  "other"  Insert 
■  laws '. 

Page  45,  between  lines  22  and  23  Insert 
the  following: 

"ic)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  e.xecutlve  order,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  responsibility  for' the 
management  and  control  of  all  marine  mam- 
mals within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States." 

Page  49.  Une  11.  strike  out  "of  the  Inte- 
rior'', 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  transfer  all  authority 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  clear 
that  if  we  are  soing  to  have  protection 
of  our  ocean  mammals,  we  must  have  the 
executive  authority  exercised  by  a  De- 
partment that  has  a  commitment  to  such 
protection.  That  Department  is  Interior. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, Howard  Pollock,  testified  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee  that  he  does 
not  see  a  real  need  for  this  bill.  He  feels 
that  the  only  animals  that  need  protec- 
tion are  those  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion or  tha=e  likely  to  be  threatened  with 


extinction  in  *he  near  future.  This 
means  no  protection  for  the  porpoises 
dolphins,  or  seals 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  charged  with  promoting  fish- 
eries interests.  It  will  be  most  difficult 
for  the  Department  on  the  one  hand  to 
encourage  the  tunafish  industry,  for 
example,  while  it  must  pressure  the  tuna- 
fish  industry  to  stop  taking  porpoises 
and  dolphins. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
clearly  the  logical  place  for  regulatory 
authority  under  this  bill.  They  have  en- 
forced the  Endangered  Species  Act  with 
vigor.  They  were  responsible  for  getting 
whales  on  the  endangered  species  list 
and  forcing  Commerce  to  withdraw  per- 
mits for  whaling  in  the  United  States.  As 
a  result  of  their  efforts  there  are  no  im- 
ports of  whales  into  the  United  States. 

Additionally  they  have  just  concluded 
preparation  of  a  major  case  against  il- 
legal polar  bear  hunters  and  are  in  fact 
anxious  to  ban  the  killing  of  all  polar 
bears. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  just 
obtained  indictments  against  poachers 
of  alligators— an  animal  on  the  endan- 
gered species  list.  This  was  the  result  of 
extensive  investigative  efforts  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

Most  importantly,  the  Department 
placed  the  so-called  eight  species  of 
.spotted  cats  on  the  endangered  species 
list.  This  means  no  more  imports  of  leop- 
ards, tigers,  and  other  such  animals. 
With  the  end  of  the  lucrative  U.S.  mar- 
ket, it  is  expected  that  killing  of  these 
animals  will  decline  to  near  the  zero 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  fair.  It  is  logical.  It  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend my  dear  friend  from  New  York  for 
a  very  fine  statement  and  for  a  very 
carefully,  well-drafted,  well-thought-out 
amendment. 

I  must  say  that  this  matter  was  con- 
sidered In  the  committee,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  entire  agreement 
with  my  good  friend  from  New  York  the 
committee  felt  that  the  responsibility 
should  be  split  between  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

I  must  make  very  clear  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  I  personally  am 
in  entire  agreement  with  him.  This  mat- 
ter should  be  handled  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  do  not  believe  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  any  place 
where  an  important  judgment  like  the 
preservation  of  major  marine  mammal 
.species  should  be  decided. 

I  believe  that  the  public  would  be 
much  better  served  by  having  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  make  that  deci- 
sion, but  I  must  say  I  must  regretfully 
oppose  the  amendment  so  ably  offered 
by  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  want  to  tliank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  w^ho  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  conservationist  and 
whose  reputation  in  that  area  in  this 
House  is  without  peer.  Therefore,  his  per- 
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sonal  support  of  this  amendemnt  is  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  me  that  it  is  adequate. 
it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  sound. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  should  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Would  these  two  eminent  gentleman  also 
think,  then,  that  all  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation henceforth  should  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  rather  than  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Excuse  me.  but  I  could 
not  hear  the  gentleman.  Would  he  please 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  was  wondering  if  the  gen- 
tleman also  thought  henceforth  all  leg- 
islation of  this  kind  should  also  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  rather  than  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  rather  not  get 
into  the  area  of  that  type  of  speculation 
in  connection  with  any  future  legisla- 
tion. What  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  is 
the  legislation  at  hand,  and  comparative 
attitudes. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  him- 
self in  a  rather  difficult  position.  The 
i.ssue  is  so  critical  that  I  believe  the 
ambivalance  certainly  should  be  re- 
moved. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  clearly  demonstrated  its  interest,  its 
vigor,  and  certainly  its  sincerity  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  one  further  comment,  I  merely  ask 
this  because  the  Congress  is  always  will- 
ing to  talk  about  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  to  accomplish  certain 
efficiency  and  other  improvement,  but  we 
have  always  lagged  behind  in  trying  to 
do  the  kind  of  reorganization  we  need 
here. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  By   unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Biacgi 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.) 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  since  this  legislation 
originated  in  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  I  doubt  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  would  lose  jurisdiction  if  his 
amendment  were  adopted :  namely,  vest- 
ing the  authority  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  again  the  in- 
sight that  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee had  on  this  matter  where  he  per- 
sonally Indicates  he  believes  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  would  be  the  place 
to  unify  all  of  our  efforts  in  preserving 
and  protecting  marine  mammals. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  associate  myself  with  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970  v.hich 
created  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  transferred  to 
that  agency  the  various  marine  mammal 
programs  v.hich  had  heretofore  been  in 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries;  to 
wit,  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the  Whaling 
Convention  Act  of  1949,  the  Fish  Seal  Act 
of  1966,  and  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act  of  1950 — which  by  its  terminol- 
ogy applies  to  Hood  and  Harp  seals. 

Under  its  various  authorities  as  to  ma- 
rine mammals,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  is  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1972  at  approximately  S3,- 
100,000  for  personnel  support,  and  ap- 
proximately $450,000  for  marine  mammal 
research  funding.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  retains 
jurisdiction  over  other  marine  mam- 
mals— sea  otters  and  polar  beans^has  a 
total  funding  for  its  marine  mammal 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1972  of  approxi- 
mately $130,000,  including  fundmt;  for 
personnel.  Thus,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, purportedly  reflecting  the  desira- 
bility for  combining  all  marine  mammal 
management  in  one  agency,  proposes  to 
transfer  their  responsibilities  of  NOAA — 
with  a  $3'i;  million  funding  level — to 
merge  into  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior program,  at  a  present  fundin.e  level 
of  just  over  $100,000. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  depart- 
mental reports  in  the  hearing  record  of 
the  Department  of  Justice — page  44,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior — page  39.  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce — page  27, 
all  of  which  stated  that  the  allocation  of 
authority  over  marine  mammals  should 
remain  as  reflected  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  and  that  the  present  division 
should  not  be  disturbed  until  such  time 
as  the  Congress  may  take  action  to  create 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
same  position  was  supported  by  the  Hon- 
orable Russell  E.  Train,  chairman.  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  whose  tes- 
timony was  presented  to  the  subcommit- 
tee by  Dr.  Lee  Talbot  on  September  13. 
1971. 

This  matter  of  management  responsi- 
bility was  carefully  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  during  the  subcommittee 
consideration  a  proposal  similar  to  the 
present  amendment  was  specifically  re- 
jected. An  explanation  of  the  committee 
position  appears  on  page  13  of  House  Re- 
port 92-707.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  an 
amalgamation  of  these  programs  under 
the  responsibility  of  one  agency  is  really 
desirable,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  should 
be  amalgamated  under  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, with  its  lead  agency  responsibilities 
in  ocean  matters  rather  than  under  the 
land-oriented  Department  of  the  Iii- 
terior. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Now,  does  it  not  make  more  sense — 
does  it  not  make  more  sense — that  the 
agency  which  is  funded  and  created  by 
Congress  to  regulate  the  affairs  relating 
to  the  oceans  should  have  juilsdiction 
over  matters  which  are  in  the  oceans? 
Why  should  it  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  along  with  the 
polar  bears  primarily. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment  whicii  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  in  tlie  subcommittee  and 
was  not  even  brought  to  tiie  attention 
of  the  full  committee  when  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  this  bill  to  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wasiiington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
as.sociate  myself  with  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  do  not  thmk 
this  is  the  time  or  the  place  or  the  way  to 
transfer  jurisdictional  authority  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  committee  care- 
fully considered  this  matter  which  is 
covered  by  ihe  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  net  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  vest  all  jurisdic- 
tional administrative  authority  for  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  marine 
mammals  in  tlie  Department  of  Interior. 

Under  pre,sent  statutory  authority, 
jurisdiction  over  marine  mammals  is 
shared  jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  the  ca.se  of  seals,  ."^ea  lions. 
whales,  porpoises,  and  dolphins,  and  the 
Department  of  Interior,  as  to  all  other 
marine  mammals,  such  as  walruses,  sea 
otters,  polar  bears,  and  manatees. 

Under  H.R.  10420,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  this  present  split  of  admin- 
istrative authority  is  maintained.  The  ra- 
tionale of  the  committee  can  be  found 
on  page  13  of  the  report. 

Currently,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Admimstration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  charged  with  a 
variety  of  responsibilities  relating  to  the 
marine  environment  and  the  utilization 
and  conservation  of  living  marine  re- 
sources pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4.  October  3.  1970  '84  Stat.  2090', 
approved  by  this  body  on  September  28, 
1970.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  the  allocation  of  authority  over  ma- 
rine mammals  embodied  in  this  plan 
should  be  maintained  until  such  time  as 
the  propasal  of  the  administration  for 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Re.sources  has  been  acted  upon  At 
that  time,  the  administration  of  the 
marine  mammal  program  would  be 
merged  into  one.  This  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee was  supported  even  by  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  Interior,  as  indi- 
cated on  page  180  of  the  committee's 
printed  hearings.  92-10  Tlie  Department 
of  Interior  indicated  that  it  was  their 
position  that  the  status  quo,  insofar  as 
jurisdictional  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned over  marine  mammals,  should  be 
maintained  with  the  eventual  merging 
of  the  two  areas  once  the  Department  of 
Natural  Re.sources  is  formed.  Thus,  the 
very  Department  m  which  the  amend- 
ment proposes  to  vest  total  authority  over 
marine  mammals  does  not  want  that  au- 
thority and  would  prefer  that  things  stay 
the  way  they  are. 

The  official  po.siticn  of  the  adminis- 
tration pertaining  to  jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibilities for  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  is  contained  in  the 
Federal  ar:ency  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  cleared  by  OMB.  on 
page  33  cf  the  committee  report,  and  the 
Federal  apency  report  of  the  Department 
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(  f  Interior,  cleared  by  OMB,  on  page  43 
qf  the  committee  report. 

Both  agencies  recommended  that  the 
durrent  status  quo  jurisdiction  split  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Interior  and 
tie  Department  of  Commerce  be  main- 
lined pending  the  creation  of  the  De- 
r  artment  of  Natural  Resources — a  meas- 
ire  which  is  currently  pending  in  this 
Cfonsress. 

The     theory     behind     the     proposed 
amendment  is  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  would  be  more  conservation  and 
protection    oriented.    That    theory     is 
V  rong.  The  administration  of  the  Pri- 
iilof    Island    sen!    rookeries    has    been 
uded  by  conservationists  worldwide  as 
bein?  a  key  factor  in  the  savme  of  these 
s^als  and  increr.smg  their  numbers  sub- 
tintially — by  the  utilization  of  scientific 
•management  and  control  techniques  and 
appropriate     population     dynamic     ap- 
proaches— all    done    by   NOAA.    In    the 
area   of   mammals   taken   incidental   to 
ommerc.al  fishins  operatirjns.  the  Na- 
tional  Marine  Fi.^heries  Service,   under 
'iOAA.     has    made     recent    .significant 
rides  in  reducing  this  level  of  incidental 
taking  by  the  implementation  of  varioixs 
hniqufs  of  fishin::  and  new  equipment 
Id  gear  through  a  loint  industrv-Gov- 
e+nment  program.   This  new   technique 
loweif d  porpoise  mortalitv  bv  75  pcr- 
nt.  Transfer  of  this  resulatorj-  func- 
wouid   present    the   administrai.ive 
ghtmiie  of  di!utin'4  expertise  in  the 
ommercial    fishin?   area   between    two 
uencies  regulating  one  indu.-trv — dupli- 
tion  of  personnel,  staffing,  regulations 
ccter.a.  in  such  areas  as  fishing  sea- 
s.  gear  and  net  restrictions,  and  other 
ati\e  techniques  developed  bv  both 
encies— if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
I  submit  to  this  body  that  adoption 
cl    this  amendment  will  onlv  serve  to 
firther   dilute   the  strong   con.servation 
ef'crt   which   this   committee   favors   in 
insuring  that  our  marine  mammals  are 
piovided  with  the  appropriate  environ- 
m;ntal    and    governmental    climate    to 
piopagate  and  multiply. 
I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  sentle- 
mm  from  New  York  'Mr.  B:.aggi>. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
■ion  'demanded  by  Mr.  Len.von)  there 
(re — ayes  20.  noes  35. 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  demand 
te  lers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

5o  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

-^mfndmf:nt  offfred  by  mr.  reid 

Ur.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

rhe  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
amendment  offered  by  Mr    Reid-   On  Page 
art€r  line  2.  lixsert  the  following; 
;J)    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
this  section,  after  the  e.xpiratlon  of  one 
r  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
this  Act.  It  Shan  he  unlawful  to  use.  on 
u  connection  with  any  commercial  fish- 
vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdictions  of  the 
ted  States,  any  means  or  methods  of  fish- 
whereby   any  ocean  mammal   could   be 
Jred  or  killed   in   the  course  of  or  Inci- 
te comunerclal  flshlng  operations." 
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Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indi- 
caijed  in  a  letter  to  my  colleagues,  this 


amendment  will  establish  a  1-year  cutoff 
date  after  which  time  no  dolphin  or  por- 
poise can  be  killed  incidental  to  the  cap- 
ture of  tuna  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  evidence 
that  these  friendly  and  intelligent  mam- 
mals are  being  decimated  because  of  com- 
mercial fishing  practices,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  intertropical  Pacific  area. 

The  problem,  as  manv  Members  know, 
is  that  commercial  fishermen  now  use 
highly  efficient  purse  seines  with  4-inch 
holes  to  catch  schools  of  tuna,  which 
swim  behind  and  imderneath  the  por- 
poi.=e  schools,  perhaps  to  take  advantage 
of  the  porpoL=;e's  ability  to  locate  bait  fish 
by  natural  sonar.  These  seines  are  four  to 
five  times  more  efficient  than  using  long 
lines  and  bait,  but  they  encircle  porpoi.^es 
as  well,  and  too  many  die  before  they  can 
be  released. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Carlton 
Rav  of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution  that 
well  over  200,000  common  dolphins,  and 
spotted  porpoises  die  each  vear  m  the 
purse  seines  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  por- 
poise schools  are  becoming  smaller  than 
are  normal  to  the  mammals.  According 
to  Dr.  A'len  Longhurst.  perhaps  one  of 
the  world's  principal  authorities,  for  rea- 
sons we  do  not  understand  porpoises  that 
are  caught  in  purse  seines  do  not  jump 
out  of  the  nets.  The  danger  arises  when._ 
the  tuna  boats  back  down  to  draw  in 
their  net^.  The  porpoises  navigate  by 
natural  sonar,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
encircling  nets  apparently  confuses 
them.  Once  encircled,  porpoises  .swam 
around  wildly,  and  then  gather  tOKether 
in  a  group,  and  sound  to  the  bottom  of 
the  net.  where  many  of  them  get  their 
snouts  enme.-hed  in  the  4-inch  holes  in 
the  nets,  and  ultimately  drown.  Others 
become  so  frightened  that  they  go  into 
shock  and  rigor,  and  also  drown 

These  mammals  become  highly  dis- 
tressed when  one  of  their  fellows  becomes 
injured,  and  will  not  leave  it.  which  is 
possibly  an  explanation  as  to  why  some 
porpoises  will  not  leap  out  of  the  nets 
while  others  are  still  trapped. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Agency, 
NOAA,  has  recoanized  the  severity  of  this 
situation,  and  has  been  spendifig  much 
time  and  energj-  in  trying  to  solve  the 
problem.  A  net  has  been  devised  and 
made  available  consisting  of  2-inch 
holes  instead  of  4-inch  holes,  making 
a  tighter  net  so  that  the  snouts  of  the 
porpoises  cannot  become  enmeshed. 

However.  NOAA  does  not  presently 
have  the  authority  to  mandate  that  pri- 
vate tuna  fleets  use  these  new  nets,  and 
their  usage  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem to  any  acceptable  degree  since  it  is 
projected  that  they  would  cut  tuna  mor- 
tality by  only  a  little  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Secretary  could 
mandate  as  part  of  the  permit  proces.s 
the  use  of  these  improved  nets,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  net.s  ma=;t  be  protected 
with  other  safety  features  such  as  an  es- 
cape hatch,  or  an  acoustic  device  in  the 
net  to  emulate  a  killer  whale's  call.  The 
killer  whales  are  their  natural  enemies, 
and  many  scientists,  including  Dr.  Long- 


hurst, feel  that  the  device  imitating  killer 
whale  calls  along  the  leadlines  of  the 
purse  seines  would  stimulate  porpoises  to 
avoid  the  nets. 

The  purpose,  therefore,  of  this  amend- 
ment, is  to  allow  the  permit  system,  and 
improvements  thereon,  to  fimction  and 
to  work  for  1  year,  but  thereafter  there 
would  be  a  flat  ban  on  the  killing  of  por- 
poises or  dolphins  incident  to  the  fishing 
industry's  endeavors. 

I  am  very  conscious  of  the  hard  work 
of  the  committee,  and  particularly  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  in  this  area.  However,  I 
feel  that  the  choice  we  have  before  us 
today  is  whether  we  are  going  to  insist 
that  the  incidental  killing  of  200.000  to 
400,000  porpoises  per  year  is  halted  by  a 
flat  ban,  or  whether  we  are  to  condone 
the  decimation  of  porpoises  by  perhaps 
less  than  modem  fishing  practices  and 
procedures.  By  choosing  the  former,  we 
w-ould  be  insisting  that  fishing  technology 
come  up  with  appropriate  de\1ces, 
acoustics,  and  nets  to  insure  that  this 
incidental  slaughter  is  halted. 

The  question  here  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  something  to  prevent  por- 
poises and  dolphins  from  ultimately  shar- 
ing the  fate  of  the  blue  whale  arid  the 
humpback  whale.  P\irther,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Department  of  State  do  all 
that  it  can  internationally  to  insure  the 
^cooperation  of  the  tuna  industries  in 
other  countries,  such  as  Japan,  in  saving 
the  porpoise  and  dolphin  from  possible 
extinction. 

I  believe  my  amendment  gives  an  ap- 
propriate period  of  time  for  the  creation 
of  a  workable  new  system.  But  it  then 
says  that  after  that  time  is  up  there 
should  not  and  must  not  be  any  further 
killing  of  porpoises  or  dolphins'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  Pelly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Reid). 

This  amendment  would  have  the  net 
effect  of  completely  destroying  this  coun- 
try's commercial  fishing  industry.  The 
incidental  taking  of  just  one  porpoise  in 
Jast  one  net  of  one  boat  would  be  pro- 
hibited 1  year  after  enactment.  Opera- 
tion of  an  industry  under  this  require- 
ment is  hopeless. 

I  fully  understand  the  emotionalism 
surrounding  manv  of  the  issues  presented 
by  this  complex  bill.  However,  I,  and  I  am 
sure,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se,  have  no  intention  of  abdicating 
their  responsibility  by  reacting,  without 
prior  thought  and  analysis,  to  the  con- 
ceot  embodied  in  this  amendment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  replace- 
ment value  of  this  tuna  fleet  of  140  ves- 
sels is  conservatively  estimated  at  S160 
to  $165  million.  In  1971.  the  ex-vessel 
value  of  all  tuna  and  tuna-like  fish 
landed  in  the  United  States  by  the  U.S. 
tuna  fleet  of  all  sizes  was  approximately 
$100  million.  In  1970.  the  wholesale  value 
of  the  canned  tuna  and  tuna-like  pack 
and  other  proce.ssed  tuna  products  was 
about  $383  million.  The  retail  value  of  the 
canned  tuna  packed  in  1970  was  slightly 
over  $500  million.  The  wholesale  value 
in  1970  of  tuna  and  mackerel  meal  and 
tuna  and  mackerel  oil,  nonfood  products. 
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was  about  $3.9  million.  In  1970.  the 
wholesale  value  of  animal  food  products 
derived  from  fish,  of  which  tuna  is  a  sig- 
nificant source,  was  about  $105.2  million. 

The  biological  fact  that  the  proposed 
amendment  cannot  escape  is  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  law  to  separate  tuna  from 
porpoise.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  result  in  the  demise  of  a  do- 
mestic tuna  fleet  which  provides  over 
40  percent  of  the  tuna  annually  processed 
for  the  U.S.  market.  This  amendment 
suggests  that  the  United  States  give  up 
its  competitive  advantage,  in  the  utiliza- 
tion oi  purse  seine  techniques,  and  expect 
U.S.  moral  leadership  to  persuade  foreign 
industries  to  do  the  same.  Such  a  sugges- 
tion is  totally  unrealistic  as  well  as  in- 
equit.ible.  The  amendment  will  not  pre- 
vent the  Japanese  from  taking  tuna  uti- 
lizing the  porpoise  and  purse  seine  tech- 
nique, nor  will  it  prevent  any  other  for- 
eign country,  for  that  matter. 

The  amendment  suggests  that  the  pro- 
tection of  ocean  mammals  is  given  great- 
er priority  than  the  harvest  of  ocean  food 
fish.  Such  a  conflict  has  been  caused  by 
the  biological  fact  that  tunas  are  asso- 
ciated with  porpoises,  and  by  the  techno- 
logical fact  that  porpoises  must  be  cap- 
tured in  order  to  capture  tunas. 

The  proposed  amendment  asks  the 
US.  tuna  fleet  and  its  vessel  captains  to 
risk  their  livelihood  and  investment  of  a 
lifetime  due  to  the  outlawing  of  the 
purse-seine  method  of  fishing  for  tuna. 

The  goal  of  the  amendment  is  desir- 
able. I  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee also  feel  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  should  do  everything  which  is 
technologically  feasible  to  reduce  the 
level  of  incidental  taking  to  the  lowest 
po,ssible.  Significant  strides  have  been 
made  recently  in  substantially  reducing 
the  porpoise  mortality  rate  by  the  use  of 
new  innovative  fishing  techniques,  small- 
er mesh  sizes  of  nets,  and  transmitting 
the  sound  of  the  killer  whale  in  the  water 
around  the  tuna  nets — the  killer  whale  is 
a  natural  enemy  of  the  porpoise. 

In  January  1972,  then  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  announced  that  the 
utilization  of  these  new  techniques  has 
lowered  the  mortality  rate  by  75  percent 
in  tests  conducted  jointly  by  the  U.S. 
tuna  fleet,  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  of  NOAA,  and  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  real  question  which  must  be  asked 
is  whether  the  goal  is  practicable?  The 
answer  is  "No."  In  establishing  such  an 
objective  within  too  short  a  time  span, 
you  are  creating  too  great  a  risk  of  in- 
vestment for  U.S.-flag  tuna  vesselowners, 

Financial  hardship  and  difficulties  in 
establishing  the  needed  lines  of  credit 
win  become  unavoidable.  Even  with  a 
further  extension  of  the  time  period  pro- 
vided for  in  the  amendment,  it  will  be 
technologically  impossible  to  develop 
new  techniques  of  purse  seining  which 
will  insure  that  not  one  single  porpoise 
is  killed  inadvertently. 

In  short,  the  net  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted.  wiU  be  to  drive  one 
of  the  most  viable  and  strongest  fishing 
industries  of  the  United  States  to  begin 
operation  in  such  foreign  countries  as 
Mexico,  thus  resulting  in  a  tremendous 
loss   of    employment    within    the    tuna 


industry  and  allied  support  industries, 
further  increasing  our  balance-of- 
payment  problem  due  to  the  resultant 
increase  of  importation  of  tuna  prod- 
ucts from  vessels  operating  under  for- 
eign flags,  and  subjecting  the  United 
States  to  possible  price  increases  for 
tuna  on  a  wholesale  and  retail  level  due 
to  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  affect  the  competitive  price  of 
tuna. 

In  addition,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  completely  nullify  the  vast 
number  of  public  laws  now  on  the  statute 
books  which  have  been  passed  by  this 
Congress  and  others  in  the  pa<t.  and 
which  were  designed  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  competitive  commercial  fishing 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  short,  unilateral  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  adoption  of 
this  proposed  amendment,  will  not  re- 
move the  biological  fact  that  porpoises 
are  associated  with  tunas,  and  that  a 
law  cannot  create  a  technology  to  elim- 
inate completely  the  accidental  captur- 
ing of  porpoises  in  order  to  capture  tunas. 
Under  the  Tuna  Convention  Act  of  1950. 
this  country  has  a  firm  international 
commitment  and  duty  to  regulate  the 
tuna  industry  in  order  to  properly  pro- 
tect and  conserve  this  valuable  natural 
resource.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  destroy  my  and  this  country's  firm 
belief  that  Government  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  associated  between 
porpoises  and  tunas  be  complementary 
to  an  existing  regime  of  management 
concerning  both  species. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  and  thus 
legislate  by  commonsense  and  rational 
analysis. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  of- 
fered this  amendment  in  good  faith.  I  am 
satisfied  he  is  trying  to  do  what  is  good. 

I  would  say  that  the  committee  con- 
sidered very  carefully  the  point  raised  by 
our  friend  in  his  amendment  and  it  was 
our  determination  that  the  way  best  to 
handle  the  problem  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  'Washington  addresses  himself 
now  is  through  the  permit  device  to  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  issue  permits  re- 
quiring the  most  modern  technology  In 
terms  of  providing  for  the  maximum 
amount  in  porpoise  escapement.  That  is 
the  direction  in  which  the  committee  bill 
is  aimed.  It  is  our  purpose  to  minimize 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible  the  por- 
poise kill. 

But  it  is  also  our  intention  to  not,  as 
the  amendment  offered  by  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
would  do,  export  the  American  tuna 
Industry.  Because  if  you  stop  Americans 
from  fishing  with  the  kind  of  tools  and 
the  kind  of  equipment  that  they  are  us- 
ing or  would  use  under  the  bill  to  the 
most  modern  technology,  you  are  going 
to  send  the  American  tuna  fleet  to  Japan 
and  South  America  where  there  is  great 
pressure  at  this  time  to  put  them. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  House  and  our  col- 
leagues will  support  the  attempt  of  the 


committee  to  require  the  use  of  new- 
equipment  which  is  now  in  being  and 
which  will  reduce  to  a  small  percent, 
maybe  3  or  4  percent,  the  kill  now  going 
on  in  terms  of  porpoises  and  dolphins 
killed  in  connection  w  ith  the  tunafishmg 
activities  and  to  take  such  steps  as  to 
utilize  that  equipment  and  utilize  it  in 
the  best  possible  fashion.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  permit  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  and  thank 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  his  very  heli^ful  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  should  first  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
others.  The  members  of  this  committee 
should  reco::nize  that  everything  is 
being  done  iri  order  to  minimize  the  tak- 
ing of  porpoises  when  they  are  caught 
m  nets. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  N5r.  Pellv 
\\&6  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  I 

Mr.  PELLY.  This  is  a  great  industry 
that  employs  a  great  many  Americans 
in  factories  where  tuna  is  canned,  and. 
with  the  employment  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  I  do  not 
tliink  tliis  is  any  time  for  us  to  deal  them 
a  death  blow. 

Mr.  REID  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  know  he  speaks  with 
great  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
tuna  industry.  It  is  my  understanding, 
however,  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
develop  alternative  methods.  Scientists 
believe  there  are  some  modifications 
in  the  purse  seine  that  would  be  feasible. 
I  would  say  that  the  present  lo.ss  of  about 
200.000  porpoises  and  dolphins  a  year  is 
too  high.  The  best  solution  is  the  sim- 
plest. Set  a  cutoff  date.  Tlie  indastr>- 
would  then  have  to  alter  its  purse-seine 
operations  to  meet  the  legal  reality  or 
find  some  other  way  of  catching  tuna. 

I   thank   the  gentleman   for  yielding. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  just  want  to  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  there  is  no  docu- 
mentation as  to  the  nujnber  of  porpoi-ses 
that  are  taken  incidentally  in  these  nets, 
but  I  do  know  a  great  deal  of  care  is 
being  given  to  reduce  the  number,  and 
I  am  sure,  when  you  consider  the  number 
of  Americans  who  would  lose  their  .lobs. 
it  would  be  very  ill  advised  to  take  the 
kind  of  action  proposed  right  now. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL,  Is  it  not  true  that  those 
engaged  in  the  tuna  industrj-  themselves 
are  most  concerned  about  the  conserva- 
tion of  porpoises  because  they  actually 
use  them  to  find  schools  of  fish? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  fishing  industry  has  done 
everytliing  they  can  to  try  to  conserve 
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thfe  actual  number  of  dolphins  acciden- 
tally taken. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
St 'ike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
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VIr.  KEITH,  It  would  seem  to  me.  Mr. 
irman,  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
before  us  now  can  best  be  considered 
an  international  basis  through   the 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
t   is   coming   up   in    1973.  There  are 
ny    nations    of    the     world     fishing 
.  hout  great  concern  for  conservation 
Just  this  morning  I  heard  on 
radio  a  report  of  a  fleet  of  74  Soviet 
sels  off   the  shore  of  Canada  doing 
they  have  done  off  the  shore  of 
De  Cod  in  the  recent  past — sweeping 
world's  oceans  clean  of  millions  and 
lions  of  pounds  of  fish,  utterly  in  dis- 
£ard  of  good  international  conserva- 
methods. 

the  Delegate  from  the  House  to  the 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  along  with 
colleague     from     Minnesota     'Mr. 
I  intend  to  bring  the  point  that 
been  made  by  my   colleague   from 
York  to  the  attention  of  that  Con- 
in  an  effort  to  further  encour- 
them  to  adopt  on  an  international 
sound  conservation  practices  that 
need  so  much  if  we  are  going  to  stop 
trend,  of  complete  depletion  of  fish 
esources  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
resource  itself,  but  for  the  sake 
Mankind  for  all  time. 
r.    REID.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 
yield? 
KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

from  New  York. 
REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
comments.  I  very  much  appreciate 
initiative  he  has  taken  in  the  past 
if  he  can  be  the  instrument  to  en- 
age   not   only   the   Department   of 
but  other  nations  really  to  zero  in 
appropriate    procedures    of    seizure 
i^h  would  stop  the  killing  of  porpoises 
dolphins,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
forward. 

has  been  pointed  out.  one  of  the 

_    "   countries   to   which   this   is   a 

tice  is  Japan,  where  they  purposely 

jorpoises  and  dolphin  for  watch  oil. 

welcome  very  much  the  statement 

gentleman. 

KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 

there  is  a  parallel  that  can  be  seen. 

"  disarmament  has  not  worked. 

iteral  action  of  this  sort,  while  set- 

a  fine  example,  would  probably  not 

long  run  be  as  effective  as  "what 

e  we  can  follow  with  the  Law  of 

Conference. 

ANDERSON   of   California.    Mr. 

,  I  move  to  .strike  the  requisite 

of  words. 

.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

imendment  which,  in  effect,  would 

domestic  tuna  fisherman  out  of 

ess. 

this  amendment  would  not  stop 

Jelling  of  porpoises:  rather,  it  would 

in  a  greater  number  drowning  in 

'    of  foreign  fishing  vessels  which 

have  regulations  such  as  those 

ished  in  the  bill  H.R.  10420 
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Second,  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  drive  our  larger  tuna 
vessels  to  foreign  .shores,  where  they 
would  register  and  hire  a  forei.gn  crew. 
The  smaller  operators  would  be  forced  to 
go  out  of  business. 

Third,  if  this  amendment  were  adopted 
it  would  further  increase  our  adverse 
balance  of  trade  on  fi.^hery  product*.  Last 
year,  we  liad  an  adverse  balance  of  trade 
of  frozen  fishery  product.5  of  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars. 
Roughly  SI 00  million  of  this  is  in  the  im- 
portation of  frozen  tuna. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
tuna  fisherman  is  concerned  about  the 
killing  of  porpoi.ses  which  are  acciden- 
tally caught  in  their  nets.  They  are  mov- 
ing rapidly  to  prevent  the  inadvertent 
killing  of  porpoises. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  require 
that  each  vessel  u.se  those  techniques 
which  would  produce  the  least  practicable 
hazard  to  the  porpoise.  Those  techniques 
and  future  research  will  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  porpoises  that  are  killed  by 
the  tuna  fisherman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  drive  the 
fleet  to  foreign  countries  where  they  are 
not  regulated,  let  as  establish  a  law 
which  would,  first,  protect  the  porpoise 
and.  second,  allow  our  domestic  tuna 
fleet  to  continue  operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  '  Mr.  Reid  > . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded   by   Mr.   Reid)    there 
were — ayes  17.  noes  47. 
So  the  amendment  was  re.iected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERBa)   BY   MR.   BIAGGI 

Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amenciment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biagci:  Page  28, 
between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert  the  following; 
■■(di(l)    Notwithstanding   anv   other   pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from   the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
no  method   of  commercial   fishing  shall   be 
employed  which  results  In  the  Injury  or  kill- 
ing of  porpoises  or  dolphins  Incident  to  the 
capture  of  the  fish.  Upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  no  method  of  commercial  fishing 
shall  be  employed  which  is  not  certified  by 
the  Secretary  as  being  consistent   with  the 
goal  of  eliminating  such  injury  and  killing. 
The   Secretary   shall   promulgate   and   regu- 
larly update  regulations  implementing  this 
subsection,   and   shall,    in   cooperation   with 
other  Federal  agencies,  undertake  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  new  technological  means 
of  capturing  fish  in  such  a  way  as  to  elimi- 
nate injury  or  death  to  porpoises  and  dol- 
phins. Federal  Inspectors  shall  be  appointed 
to  periodically  accompany  vessels  engaged  In 
commercial    fishing    operations    before    and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  two-vear  period  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  the  regulations  issued  pxir- 
suant  thereto.   Separate  funds  shall   be  set 
aside  sufficient  for  the  study,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, established  pursuant  to  title  11  of  this 
Act,  of  alternative  commercial  fishing  meth- 
ods In  order  to  aid  in  ateadily  reducing  such 
Injury  and  killing  and  In  achieving  complete 
reduction  by  the  expiration  of  the  two-year 
period. 

(2)   After  the  expiration  of  the  two  year 


deadline  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  thin 
subsection  the  Secretary  may  extend  such 
deadlines  for  one  year  periods,  up  to  and  in 
eluding  three  such  periods,  after  notice  and 
public  hearings  In  each  instance,  if  he  finds 
that: 

(a)  There  has  been  discovered  or  proposed 
no  economically  competitive  alternative 
technology  or  fishing  method  which  would 
eliminate  the  injury  or  killing  of  porpoises 
and  dolphins  Incident  to  the  capture  of  the 
fish.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "eco- 
nomlcally  competitive"  refers  to  any  tech- 
nology which  would  not  be  economlcallv 
ruinous  to  the  fishing  industry  in  question 
and  does  not  Imply  that  such  technology  or 
method  must  confer  on  such  Industry  an  eco- 
nomic advantage. 

(b)  Every  effort  has  and  Is  being  made 
by  the  fishing  Industry  In  question  to  elimi- 
nate totally  the  injury  and  killing  of  por- 
poises and  dolphins  incident  to  the  capture 
of  the  fish.  Only  those  vessels  may  continue 
to  operate  during  a  one  year  extension  period 
which  employ  the  existing  economically  com- 
petitive technology  or  fishing  method  "which 
is  most  effective  In  reducing  such  Inlurv 
and  killing.  ' 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  meets  all  the  objections  of 
both  sides  on  this  i.ssue  and  is  fair  to 
everyone— the  public,  the  tuna  fisherman 
and.  most  importantly,  the  ocean  mam- 
mals. 

The  conservation  groups  have  argued 
that  a  1-year  deadline  is  essential  to  end 
the  killing  of  porpoises  and  dolphins  in- 
cidental to  catching  tuna  fish.  The  indus- 
try has  argued  that  to  do  so  would  force 
them  into  an  uncompetitive  position  in 
world  fishing  markets.  They  would  have 
to  close  their  doors  or  conduct  operations 
in  another  country. 

To  me,  1  year  is  perhaps  too  rigid 
Thus  my  amendment  would  set  a  2-year 
deadline.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
industry  can  ask  for  a  1-year  extension 
after  public  hearings.  It  can  then  ask 
for  two  additional  1-year  extensions — 
again  after  public  hearings. 

This  gives  the  industry  up  to  5  years  to 
find  a  better  way  of  catching  tuna  with- 
out killing  the  estimated  250.000  por- 
poises and  dolphins  every  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  if  no  solution  is  found, 
the  industry  can  come  back  to  Congress 
for  a  further  extension  when  the  whole 
act  is  up  for  renewal. 

The  public  is  protected  at  each  step 
along  the  way  since  It  prevents  the  tuna 
industry  from  sitting  back  and  waiting 
for  someone  to  hand  them  the  solution. 
They  must  actively  seek  an  answer  since 
it  Ls  now  in  their  best  interests  to  do  so. 
The  hearings  procedure  will  permit  full 
airing  of  the  issue  before  the  public  eye. 
This  amendment  is  fair  and  just  to  all 
parties  concerned.  It  is  a  unique  com- 
promise  that   assures   the   public   that 
proper  steps  will  be  taken  to  end  the 
killing  of  porpoises  and  dolphins  inci- 
dental to  taking  of  tuna  fish. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  is  a  most  valued 
Member  of  this  body  and  a  very  fine 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  i  have 
great  affection  and  respect  for  him.  I 
must,  however,  point  out  this  is  a  most 
complicated  amendment,  as  its  length 
and  the  time  the  Clerk  has  taken  to  read 
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it  would  indicate  to  the  membership  of 
the  body. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  faith  attempt  to 
improve  the  bill,  but  I  woiild  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  the  committee  has 
never  seen  it.  We  have  never  had  an  op- 
pbrtimity  to  review  the  complexities  and 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  amendment.  I 
believe  it  would  be  very  bad  for  us  to 
adopt,  on  the  floor,  an  amendment  which 
has  not  been  carefully  considered. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  bill  provides 
an  adequate  mechanism  for  the  protec- 
tion of  marine  mammals.  As  I  and  other 
colleagues  have  pointed  out,  it  is  our  in- 
tention, and  the  bill  so  provides,  that 
the  number  of  dolphins  taken  incident 
to  commercial  fishing  operations  should 
be  held  to  the  lowest  level  possible. 

So.  for  that  reason,  it  is  my  hope  our 
colleagues  will  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  our  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Biaggi). 

This  amendment  would  have  the  net 
effect  of  completely  destroying  this 
counti-y's  commercial  tuna  fishing  indus- 
tr>'.  The  incidental  taking  of  just  one 
porpoise  in  just  one  net  of  one  boat  would 
be  prohibited.  Operation  of  an  industry 
under  this  requirement  is  hopeless. 

I  fully  understand  the  emotionalism 
surrounding  many  of  the  issues  presented 
by  this  complex  bill.  However,  I,  and  I 
am  sure  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
of  the  House,  have  no  intention  of  abdi- 
cating their  legislative  responsibility  by 
reacting,  without  prior  thought  and 
analysis,  to  the  concepts  embodied  in  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  replace- 
ment value  of  this  tima  fleet  of  140  ves- 
sels is  conservatively  estimated  at  $160 
to  $165  million.  In  1971,  the  ex-vessel 
value  of  all  tuna  and  tima-like  fish 
landed  in  the  United  States  by  the  U.S. 
tuna  fleet  of  all  sizes  was  approximately 
$100  million.  In  1970,  the  wholesale  value 
of  the  canned  tuna  and  tuna-like  pack 
and  other  processed  tuna  products  was 
about  $383  million.  The  retail  value  of 
the  canned  tuna  packed  in  1970  was 
slightly  over  $500  million.  The  wholesale 
value  in  1970  of  tuna  and  mackerel  meal 
and  tuna  and  mackerel  oil,  nonfood 
products,  was  about  $3.9  million.  In  1970, 
the  wholesale  value  of  animal  food  prod- 
ucts derived  from  fish,  of  which  tuna  is 
a  significant  source,  was  about  $105.2 
million. 

The  biological  fact  that  the  proposed 
amendment  cannot  escape  is  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  law  to  separate  tima  from 
porpoise.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  result  in  the  demise  of  tuna 
purse  seiners  which  provide  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  tima  annually  processed  for 
the  U.S.  market.  This  amendment  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  give  up  its 
competitive  advantage,  in  the  utilization 
of  purse  seine  techniques,  and  expect 
U.S.  moral  leadership  to  persuade  for- 
eign industries  to  do  the  same.  Such  a 
suggestion  is  totally  unrealistic  as  well 
as  inequitable.  The  amendment  will  not 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  taking  tima 
utilizing  the  porpoise  and  purse  seine 


technique,  nor  will  it  prevent  any  other 
foreign  country,  for  that  matter. 

The  amendment  suggests  that  the  pro- 
tection of  ocean  mammals  is  given 
greater  priority  over  the  harvest  of 
ocean  food  fish.  Such  a  conflict  has  been 
caused  by  the  biological  fact  that  tunas 
are  associated  with  porpoises,  and  by  the 
technological  fact  that  porpoise  must  be 
captured  in  order  to  capture  tunas. 

The  proposed  amendment  asks  the 
U.S.  tuna  fleet  and  its  vessel  captains  to 
risk  their  livelihood  and  investment  of  a 
lifetime  on  the  judgment  of  a  Secretary 
as  to  whether  the  purse  seine  method  of 
fishing  for  tuna  is  consistent  with  the 
goal  of  eliminatiiig  the  injury  or  death 
of  porpoise. 

The  goal  of  the  amendment  is  de- 
sirable. I  and  everj'  member  of  the  com- 
mittee also  felt  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  commercial  fishing 
industr>'  should  do  everythilng  which  is 
technologically  feasible  to  reduce  the 
level  of  incidental  taking  to  the  lowest 
level  possible.  Significant  strides  have 
been  made  recently  in  substantially  re- 
ducing the  porpoise  mortality  rate  by 
the  use  of  new  innovative  fishing  tech- 
niques, smaller  mesh  sizes  of  nets,  and 
transmitting  the  sound  of  the  killer  whale 
in  the  water  around  the  tuna  nets — tlie 
killer  whale  is  a  natural  enemy  of  the 
porpoise. 

In  January  1972,  the  then  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  announced  that  the 
utilization  of  these  new  techniques  has 
lowered  the  mortality  rate  by  75  percent 
in  tests  conducted  jointly  by  the  U.S. 
tuna  fieet.  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  of  NOAA,  and  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  real  question  which  must  be  asked 
whether  the  goal  is  practicable?  The 
answer  is  "No."  In  establishing  such  an 
objective  within  too  short  a  time  span, 
you  are  creating  too  great  a  risk  of 
investment  for  U.S.-flag  tuna  vessel  own- 
ers. Financial  hardship  and  difficulties 
in  establishing  the  needed  lines  of  credit 
will  become  unavoidable.  Even  with  a 
further  extension  of  the  2-year  and  5- 
year  periods  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  technologically  impos- 
sible to  develop  new  techniques  of  purse 
seining  which  will  insure  that  not  one 
single  porpoise  is  killed  inadvertently. 

The  remainder  of  the  amendment 
duplicates  what  is  already  provided  for 
under  H.R.  10420.  H.R.  10420  gives  the 
Secretary  authority  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations in  this  area.  H.R.  10420  permits 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  technique  of 
on-board  Federal  inspectors.  The  set- 
aside  provision  of  the  amendment  for 
funds,  controlled  by  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission,  to  research  alternative  fish- 
ing techniques  is  within  the  inherent 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Commission  under  section  110, 
marine  mammal  re.search  grants,  and 
section  207.  title  n  pertaining  to  the 
funding  authorizations  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  short,  unilateral  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  adoption  of 
this  proposed  amendment,  will  not  re- 
move the  biological  fact  that  porpoises 
are  associated  with  tunas,  and  that  a 
law  cannot  create  a  technology  to  elimi- 


nate completely  the  accidental  capturmg 
of  porpoises  in  order  to  capture  tuna. 
Under  the  Tuna  Convention  Act  of  1950, 
this  countn.-  has  a  firm  international 
commitment  and  duty  to  regulate  the 
tuna  industry  in  order  to  properly  pro- 
tect and  conserve  this  valuable  natural 
resource.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  destroy  my  and  this  countn--s  firm 
belief  that  government  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  associated  wnth 
porpoises  and  tunas  be  complementaiy 
to  an  exLsting  regime  of  managen:ent 
concerning  both  species. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  and  thus 
legislate  by  commonsen.'^e  and  rational 
analysis  instead  of  emotional  zeal 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  l-=  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   'Mr'  Biaggi i. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENTS    OFFLRF.n     BY     MR.     ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  of- 
fer two  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  of 
Texas:  On  page  37.  strike  out  lines  1  through 
16,  and  on  page  39  strike  out  lines  1  through 
7.  * 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  come  here 
with  an  amendment  at  this  time,  know- 
ing the  excellent  comjieiency  of  this  com- 
mittee in  this  general  field.  However, 
with  respect  to  the  que.suon  of  adminis- 
trative fines  and  forfeitures,  considera- 
tions other  than  tho,se  of  consenation 
and  marine  control  are  involved. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members  the 
penalties  provided  under  this  act.  are. 
first,  penalties  provided  for  any  eola- 
tion, whether  intentional  or  not.  which 
may  be  imposed  administratively  by  the 
Secretary — in  most  instances,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior — up  to  a  maximum 
of  $10,000.  Tlie  Secretar>-  may  remit  or 
mitigate  the  fine,  and  then  he  may  !^ek 
enforcement  of  the  fine  in  court.  He 
brings  his  action  in  coun  if  the  person 
who  has  been  fined  does  not  pay  up. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  person  who 
is  alleged  to  have  engaged  in  a  violation— 
perhaps  accused  of  hanng  cruelly  taken 
a  seal  in  violation  of  the  act — claims  that 
he  did  not  violate  the  act  and  that  he 
acted  perfectly  lawfully  He  .says.  "I  want 
to  go  to  court,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
pay  the  fine  unless  it  is  proved  in  court 
that  I  violated  the  act."  All  ripht.  All 
the  Secretary  has  to  do  is  invoke  the  for- 
feiture provisions  of  section  105  which 
provide: 

Any  ves.sel  or  other  conveyance  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  Is 
employed  in  any  manner  in  the  unlawful 
taking  of  any  marine  mamma]  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Then  he  is  given  authority  on  page  39 
to  send  out  his  agent,  and  not  the  court's 
agent,  and  seize  the  vessel  and  take  it 
out  of  operation,  out  of  the  fishmp  trade 
for  instance,  and  hold  the  vessel  in  port 
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ilow,  who  is  going  to  contest  a  $10,000 

if  he  has  a  half  a  million  dollar  ves- 

under  arrest  and  stands  to  loose  it 

:he  price  for  litigating  his  case?  There 

lo  due  process  there.  The  Secretary 

the  effective  final  say.  He  has  a  gun 

the  back  of  the  person  who  is  alleged 

lave  \'iolated  the  act. 

^VTiy  do  we  need  forfeiture  in  this  act? 

have  a  SIO.OOO  fine  for  even  an  un- 

violation.  We  have  a  provision 

a  $20,000  fine  for  a  knowing  violation. 

seems   to   me   that   the   additional 

a'ity  of  forfeiture  is  unnecessary  and 

me. 

\v,  I  assume  that  if  a  person  does 

pay  the  $10,000  or  the  820,000  fine. 

ship  would  be  subject  to  seizure  as 

ty  for  the  payment  of  the  fine  even 

specific  provision  to  that  effect  were 

tained  in  the  bill. 

1  other  words,  you  could  arrest  the 
>  to  secure  the  obligation  wliich  has 
1  incuiTed  by  the  .ship,  but  this  is 
ething  quite  different  from  for- 
rc 

thing  I  object  to  is  forfeiture  as  a 
to  force  a  person  accu-sed  of  this 
se   to   relinquish   his   right   to   due 
'ess. 

CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
:leman  yield? 

r.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
leman  from  New  York. 
r.  CELLER.  I  also  notice  that  under 
provisions  for  penalties  we  have  the 
iwing  language: 

;v-  such  civil  penalty  may  be  remitted 
I'lgated  by  the  Sfcrptary  for  good  cause 
n.  Upon  any  failure  to  pay  a  penalty 
sed  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary-j— 

take  it  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

may    request    the    Attorney    General    to    In- 
^tl'tte  a  civil  action   in   a  district   court. 

H  Dwever.  there  is  no  proceeding  estab- 
lished   to   protect    the    interest    of   the 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  ves- 
orfeiture.  we  do  not  have  anything 
t  lere  that  provides  for  judicial  proc- 
lothing  that  would  indicate  the  right 
defendant  to  call  witnesses  or  the 
of  the  defendant  to  give  any  en- 
as  to  the  ownership,  as  to  the  pur- 
for  which  he  was  navigating  the 
There  seems   to   be   quite  an  in- 
onslstency  there  between  sections  104 
105. 

onder  whether  or  not  the  authors 

blil.  although  they  might  have 

'  on  their  side,  were  aware  of  that 


DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

ke  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

amendment  which  has  been  offered 

good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 

'  Mr.  ECKHARDT  > . 

Chairman.  I  would  point  out  that 
language  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  my  good 
i  from  Texas  is  practically  standard 
plate  language.  It  has  been  adopted 
!  House  and  the  Senate  in  connec- 
with  the  endangered  species  law. 
law  was  taken  directly  from  the 
admiralty  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  matter  with  which  my  good  friend  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  familiar,  be- 
cause he  has  similar  provisions  in  many 


of  the  statutes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  committee. 

I  would  point  out  the  fact  that  it  is 
different  from  the  narcotics  seizure  pro- 
vision m  that  the  seizure  dees  not  take 
place  until  such  time  as  there  lias  been 
a  conviction.  The  forfeiture  is  not  final 
until  that  time.  Under  admiralty  law 
bond  may  be  posted  and  so  forth  so  that 
title  to  the  vessel  is  not  taken  and  so  the 
vessel  may  continue  to  be  m.ed.  subject 
to  the  wishes  of  the  court  and  subject 
to  the  appropriate  understandings  with 
the  Secretary. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  have  an  unduly 
harsh  law.  but  it  is  my  \1ew  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect marine  mammals,  we  necessarily 
must  make  it  very  plain  that  we  intend 
to  have  strong  enforcement  measures 
available  for  their  protection.  Therefore. 
for  that  rea.5on  the  provision  for  seizure 
and  forfeiture  is  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas, 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  has 
said  this  is  not  intended  to  be  applied  un- 
til after  conviction,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. This  is  in  conformity  with  standard 
admiralty  law. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  will 
note  on  page  39  it  says  that  the  agent 

of  the  Secretarj-  may  seize  anv  ve.s,';el^ 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  There  is  this  further 
language: 

13 1  -seize  any  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  together  with  its  tackle,  apparel,  fur- 
niture, appurtenances,  cargo,  and  stores, 
used  or  employed  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  or  the  regulations  issued 
hereunder  or  which  reasonably  appears  to 
have  been  so  used  or  employed; 

Mr.  DINGELL,  That  is  right;  but  the 
title  to  the  vessel  does  not  pass  until 
after  conviction. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  you  seize  the 
vessel  even  if  it  reasonably  appears  that 
a  violation  occurred— not  just  after  a  vio- 
lation has  been  shown  to  have  occurred. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That.  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman,  is  standard  admiralty  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  that  Is  standard 
admiralty  legislation,  that  is  also  star 
chamber  proceedings  in  my  book. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  tlie  nentleman. 
I  would  point  out  that  this  lerji.slatiou 
and  these  provisions  have  been  in  the 
bill  since  the  tim.e  that  it  was  introduced. 
and  there  has  never  been  any  question 
rai.sed  about  these  provisions  by  any  per- 
son in  any  portion  of  the  proceedin:(s 
before  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  am.endments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr   Eckhardti. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dingeil'  there 
were — ayes  15.  noes  37. 

So  the  amendments  were  reje.:ted 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  use  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Poff)  and 
the  eminent  chairman  (Mr.  Celler)  and 
my  good  friend  Mr.  John  Dngell.  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  I  take  a  minute  to  recog- 
nize what  I  think  is  a  dangerous  pattern 
developing  in  this  legislation. 

Several  months  ago  in  passing  the  law 
on  the  preservation  of  endangered 
species  inland,  we  passed  a  law  raising 
the  penalty  against  a  sheep  owner  from 
6  months  and  a  $500  fine  for  killing  an 
eagle  to  a  mandatory  2  years  in  jail  and 
a  mandatory  $5,000  fine,  $2,500  of  which 
shall  be  presented  to  the  neighbor  who 
.snitches  on  him. 

We  are  paying  informers  to  do  the  job 
that  livestock  inspectors  ought  to  do.  and 
other  Federal  officials  charged  with  the 
protection  of  livestock. 

Now  we  have  a  bill  before  us.  my  fellow- 
lawmakers,  which  pays  again  half  of  the 
fine  up  to  $2,500  to  a  neighboring  fisher- 
man who  will  snitch  on  his  neighbor  If 
he  finds  him  kilMne  a  mammai  oi  an  en- 
dangered species. 

I  think  this  is  a  dangerous  precedent. 
I  think  it  is  against  due  process.  I  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues will  serve  notice  now  that  this 
ought  not  be  the  pattern  of  legislation 
in  this  free  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  and  I  join  in 
the  views  of  my  colleague.  I  think  I  am 
one  who  has  a  90  percent  voting  record 
favorable  to  conservation  groups,  but  I 
do  not  mind  lowering  that  record  if  the 
balance  is  the  balance  between  due  proc- 
ess and  conservation. 

Again  I  compliment  my  colleague  for 
his  position  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
too  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  well,  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
mian  from  Texas,  on  this  subject.  I  too 
.yield  to  no  one  In  my  record  as  a  con- 
servationist, but  when  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  are  seizing  private  prop- 
erty without  due  process  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  gone  too  far,  and  I  will  vote 
to  oppose  any  such  excessive  use  of 
power. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  mv  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  SEiBERLmc).  The  gen- 
tleman expresses  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  ranchers  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
who  feel  that  when  they  cannot  protect 
their  private  property— that  their  pri- 
vate property  is  being  confiscated  for 
the  supposed  public  good  without  due 
process. 

I  thank  both  the  gentlemen  for  their 
statements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  Title  I.  the  Cleric 
will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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TITLE    II — ^MARINE    MAMMAL 
COMMISSION 


ESTABLISHMENT      OF      COMMISSION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  '•Commis- 
sion  )  , 

(b)  f  1 )  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  President  shall  make  his 
selection  from  a  list,  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envlron- 
menUil  Quality,  of  individuals  knowledgeable 
in  the  fields  of  marine  ecology  and  resource 
man.igement  and  who  are  not  In  a  position 
to  pront  from  the  taking  of  marine  mammals. 
No  member  of  the  Commission  may,  during 
his  period  of  service  on  the  Commission,  hold 
aiiv  other  i>ositlon  as  an  ofBcer  or  employee 
of  "the  United  States,  except  as  a  retired  offi- 
cer tr  retired  civilian  employee  of  t!ie  United 
States. 

(2 1  The  term  of  office  for  each  member 
shall  be  three  years;  except  that  of  the  mem- 
bers initially  appointed  to  the  Commission, 
the  term  of  one  member  shall  be  for  one  year, 
the  term  of  o:ie  member  shall  be  for  two 
years,  and  the  term  of  one  member  shall  be 
for  three  years.  No  member  Is  eligible  for 
reappointment;  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  (A)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
(B)  is  eligible  for  re.ippolntment  for  one 
full  term.  A  member  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
taken  office. 

ic)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  "Chairman")  from 
among  its  members. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  such  mem- 
ber is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  (with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service)  by  the  Chairman  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The 
Executive  Director  shall  have  such  duties 
as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

DUTIES    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

(11  undertake  a  review  and  study  of  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
e.xisting  laws  and  International  conventions 
relating  to  marine  mammals,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling,  the  Whaling 
Convention  Act  of  1949,  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Conservation  of  North 
Pacific  Fur  Seals,  and  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of 
1966: 

1 2)  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  stocks  of  marine  mammals. 
of  methods  for  their  management,  of  humane 
means  of  taking  marine  mammals,  of  re- 
search programs  conducted  or  proposed  to  be 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
and  of  all  applications  made  pursuant  to 
section  103  of  this  Act  for  permits  for  scien- 
tific research; 

(3)  undertake  or  cause  to  be  undertaken 
such  studies  as  It  deems  necessary  or  deslr- 
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able  in  connection  with  the  protection  and 
management  of  marine  mammals; 

(4)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
other  Federal  officials  such  steps  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  protection  and 
management  of  marine  mammals; 

(5)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
appropriate  policies  regarding  exlstir.g  in- 
ternational arrangements  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  marine  mammals, 
and  suggest  appropriate  International  ar- 
rangements for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  marine  manimalf.; 

(6)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior such  revisions  of  the  Ei.danpered 
Species  List,  authorized  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of  19C9.  as  may  be 
appropriate  with  regard  to  marine  mam- 
mals; and 

(7)  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  ether  ap- 
propriate Federal  officials,  and  Congre.ss  such 
additional  measures  as  it  deems  :iecepsary  or 
desirable  to  further  the  policies  of  this  Act, 
including  prr.vlsions  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  whose  live- 
lihood may  bo  adver,iely  affected  by  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  at  such  intervals  as  It  or  he 
may  deem  desirable,  and  shall  furnish  its 
reports  and  recommendations  to  him,  before 
publication,  for  his  comment. 

(c)  The  reports  and  recommendations 
which  the  Commission  makes  shall  be  mat- 
ters of  public  record  and  shall  be  available 
to  the  public  at  all  reasonable  times.  All 
other  activities  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
matters  of  public  record  and  available  to  the 
public  in  accordance  with  the  pro'.isioi;s  of 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  recommendatloiis  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  shall  be  responded  to  by  those 
Individuals  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  receipt  thereof.  Any  recomn;ienda- 
tions  which  are  not  followed  or  adopted  shall 
be  rereferred  to  the  Commission  together 
with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  those  recommendations  were  not  fol- 
lowed or  adopted. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ADVISERS  ON 
MARINE    MAMMALS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish, within  ninety  days  after  Its  establish- 
ment, a  Committee  of  Scientific  Advisors  on 
Marine  Mammals  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  title  as  the  "Committee").  Such  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  nine  scientists  knowl- 
edgeable in  marine  ecology  and  marine 
mammal  affairs  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
with  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  each 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  such  mem- 
ber Is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vest-ed  in  the  Committee.  Each  member 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  all  studies  and  recom- 
mendations which  It  may  propose  to  make 
or  has  made,  en  research  programs  conducted 
or  proposed  to  be  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  and  on  all  applications 
made  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act  for 
permits  for  scientific  research.  Any  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Committee  or  any 
of  its  members  which  are  not  adopted  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Commission  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 


Congress  with  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  Ccmmlssion's  reasons  for  not  accepting 
such  recommendations, 

COMMISSION    REPORTS 

Sec.  204.  Tlie  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
Congress,  by  January  31  of  each  year,  a  re- 
port which  sihall  Include— 

(Da  description  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Commission  during  the 
immed.ately  preceding  year;   and 

(2  I  ai:  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  by  and  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  202,  together  with  the  responses 
made  to  these  recommendations. 

COORDINATION     WITH     OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec  205.  The  Commis.sion  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  studies  and  data  complied  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  regarding  marine  mammals. 
With  the  consent  of  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary or  Agency  head,  the  Commission  may 
also  utilize  the  facilities  or  services  of  any 
Federal  agency  and  shall  take  every  feasible 
step  to  avoid  duplication  of  research  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION     OF     COMMISSION 

Sec  206.  The  Commission,  In  carrying  out 
Its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  may — 

( 1 »  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space; 

(3)  enter  Into  such  contracts  or  agree-  . 
ments  with  other  organizations,  both  pub-  ! 
lie  and  private;  1 

(4)  procure  the  services  of  such  experts  or       ' 
consultants  or  an  organization  thereof  as  Is 
authorized    under    section    3109    of    title    5. 
United    States   Code    (but   at   rates   for   In- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  ?I00  per  diem):  and 

(5  I  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers, 
as  are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  re- 
quired to  perform  its  ftmctions  under  this 
title.  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement!  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mi-tifion  by  the  General  Services  .'Administra- 
tion, for  which  paymeiit  sha  1  be  made  In  ad- 
vance, or  by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the 
Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Ad- 
m.mistrator  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

ACTH'-'RIZATIONS 

Sec  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
title  is  enacted  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title,  but  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  a-iy  such  year  shall  not  exceed 
Si. 000,000.  Not  Iftss  than  three-fourths  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  any  such  year  shall 
be  expended  on  research  and  studies  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  section  202 fa) 
(2)  and  (3). 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ai=k  unanimous  consent 
that  title  II  be  con.McJered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  REroRo.  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered, 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On  page 
46,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  thereafter  down 
to  and  Including  lire  21  on  page  53. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl  try 
not  to  take  the  5  minutes  because  I  know 
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ihe  members  of  the  House  T  and  T  club, 
iut  on  Thursday,  back  on  Tuesday,  are 
inxious  to  get  the  club  on  the  road,  this 
jeing  Thursday  afternoon. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  there  were  ref- 

I  irences  to  concern  and  emotion.  I  am 

)ecoming  increasingly  concerned  about 

he  lack  of  emotion  in  behalf  of  the  tax- 

jayers  of  this  country. 

This  bill,  and  I  have  not  heard  the  fig- 
ires  mentioned  even  once  this  entire 
tfternoon,  carries  a  spending  tag  of  some 
i20'2  million.  I  think  that  figure  is  right, 
and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  if  it  is  not 
I  accurate. 

So  this  is  not  a  small  spending  bill. 
'I'he  worst  feature  of  it  is  the  creation 
( if  a  commission  on  whales  and  an  advi- 
i  ory  committee  on  whales  at  a  cost  of  $5 
inillion  over  the  life  of  this  legislation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  of  the 
c  ommissions  and  advisory  committees  of 
(  ne  description  and  another  that  we  nave 
ii  this  Government;  with  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  already  in  this  field,  and  with 
t  lie  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  upon  environment  and  ecology, 
tiat  we  ought  to  effect  some  kind  of 
saving  around  here  in  programs  of  this 
yind. 

My  amendment  will  simply  strike  out 
tie  commission  and  the  advisory  com- 
riittee  and  save  the  taxpavers  over  the 
l^e  of  this  bill  $5  million. 
That  is  all  it  will  do,  simply  strike  out 
tie  n,  which  is  the  provision  providing 
r  these  setups. 

I  hope  some  day  there  will  be  the  rec- 
ognition in  this  House  that  we  are  ii.  dire 
financial  circumstances  in  this  country, 
[understand  the  gentleman  from  Arkari- 
fMr.  Mills  >  will  call  up  on  Monday 
final  action,  the  bill  to  Increase  the 
celling.  I  assume  the  House  will 
at>prove  the  Increase  to  S450  billion  and 
in  June  or  July  of  this  year  vou  will 
confronted  with  still  another  increase 
to  this  and  other  profligate  spend- 

Now  somewhere  along  the  line,  some- 
Is  going  to  have  to  practice  a  little 
omy  in  this  Government  and  pav  off 
seething  on  that  debt.  There  Is  only 
"  way  in  the  world  that  you  are  ever 
to  do  anything  about  decreasing 
debt  ceiling,  and  that  is  to  pay  some- 
on  it.  There  Is  only  one  way  vou  are 
g(Jlng  to  stop  the  spending  of  $22  bil- 
a  year  in  interest  on  the  Federal 
and  that  is  to  pay  something  on  the 
:  to  reduce  it.  That  is  the  only  way. 
In  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility  I 
ge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment  to 
ef  ect  a  minor  saving  In  this  bill 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  order 

save  the  time  of  the  committee.  I  rise 

opposition  to  the  amendment  ofifered 

my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 

a. 

The  matter  that  the  gentleman  raised 
considered  \\ith  care  In  the  commit- 
Tltle  n  Is  an  essential  part  of  the 
wliole  bill.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the 
w]>ole  bill  work.  It  provides  three  guar- 
's of  the  funds  the  gentleman  com- 
lins  about  go  to  research  on  marine 
m  immals  and  on  to  the  humane  meth- 
od s  of  taking  them,  how  to  keep  the 
population  stocks  up,  and  what  the  level 
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of  taking  is  going  to  be  for  maintaining 
the  optimum  population  levels. 

The  bill  actually  provides  in  terms  of 
total  expenditxn-es  on  marine  mammals 
a  most  modest  increase  over  the  present 
level  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  research  presently 
being  carried  on? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct.  This 
part  of  the  bill  reallocates  the  way  the 
bulk  of  the  resources  are  being  expended 
for  research  in  tihs  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  whales  or  any  other  mammals, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  creating  more  and 
more  bureaucracy  in  this  Government. 
We  are  overrun  with  it  now. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern.  We  have  sought  to  chan- 
nel this  money  almost  entirely  into  re- 
search, and  virtually  none  into  the  crea- 
tion of  a  bureaucracy  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  language  he  is  trying  to 
strike,  he  will  see  that  is  what  we  have 
sought  to  do. 

The  CHAIRxMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  13,  noes  39. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  final 
opposition  to  H.R.  10420.  I  mtend  to  vote 
against  it.  and  I  must  confess  that  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  doing  so.  If  the  Members 
will  indulge  me,  I  would  like  to  set  out  in 
detail  my  reasons  for  opposition,  and  the 
reasons  why  it  gives  me  no  pleasure. 

It  gives  me  no  pleasure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  support  wholeheartedly 
the  intent  and  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  have  done  .so  from  the  very 
beginning.  I  recognize  that  the  ocean 
mammals  are  a  valuable  resource  threat- 
ened by  a  broad  range  of  dangers.  I  be- 
lieve that  both  immediate  protection  and 
long  range  study  of  this  entire  area  of 
concern  are  e.ssential  components  of  a 
.sound  legislative  solution.  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  done  a  thorough 
and  professional  job  in  the  hearings,  in 
the  report  and  in  drafting.  I  might  note 
that  my  support  of  the  committee's  work 
was  indicated  when  H.R.  10420  came  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar.  I  supported  it 
fully  at  that  time,  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

As  reported  from  the  committee,  H.R. 
10420  makes  fimdings  on  the  status  of 
ocean  mammals,  establishes  a  system  of 
prohibitions  relating  to  their  taking,  and 
establishes  an  elaborate  permit  system 
which  w^ll  result  in  limited  taking  of 
certain  mammals  after  specific  findings 
of  fact  are  made.  Also,  certain  subsist- 


ence rights  of  Native  Americans  are  pro- 
tected. Finally,  the  bUl  establishes  a  Ma- 
rine  Mnmmal  Commission  authorized  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
ocean  mnmmals  to  provide  the  sort  of 
information  needed  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions for  the  future  of  this  important 
resource. 

Although  I  must  say  I  have  both  gen- 
eral and  specific  differences  with  HR 
10420,  I  believe  it  is  basicaUy  sound  leg- 
islation resulting  from  reasoned  study 
and  deliberation  by  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee.  The  bill  avoids  the 
unreasoned  emotionalism  which  has  at 
times  removed  this  entire  issue  from  our 
mutual  ability  to  act  responsibly. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  it  is  my  own 
State,  and  its  people  and  resources,  where 
the  impact  of  this  legislation  will  fall 
most  heavily.  That  impact,  should  it  have 
contained  the  virtues  which  I  had  hoped 
would  have  been  welcome.  For  many 
years  in  the  Alaska  State  Senate,  I 
worked  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
stated  here  today.  In  that  period  and 
since  then,  I  felt  that  I  gained  special 
knowledge  and  interests  regarding 
marine  mammals.  I  wanted  to  vote  for 
this  bill  today. 

I  intend  to  set  out  my  reasons  for  being 
unable  to  do  so,  but  first  I  must  say  that 
there  were  some  important  points  won 
for  Alaska  today,  in  spite  of  determina- 
tive defeats  and  omissions. 

First,  the  subsistence  rights  of  Native 
Alaskans  were  protected.  Second,  the 
Pribilof  Islander's  harvest  of  fur 'seals 
under  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Con- 
vention was  protected.  Third,  certain 
agreements  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  subsistence  hunting  were  established 
Fourth,  the  right  of  Natives  to  sell  arts, 
crafts,  and  products  made  from  the  by- 
products of  animals  taken  for  subsistence 
purposes  was  broadened  and  specified. 
Fifth,  the  fisherman  of  Alaska  gained 
tremendously  from  understandings 
reached  here  today  on  the  matter  of 
permits  to  take  ocean  mammals  that  be- 
come tangled  in  commercial  fishing  gear. 
Some  of  these  things  were  already  In 
the  bill,  others  were  agreed  upon  only 
yesterday,  and  others  had  to  be  done  to- 
day on  the  floor.  I  am  pleased  that  at 
least  these  things  could  be  accomplished 
for  the  people  of  Alaska.  They  do  credit 
to  the  bill  and  its  sensitivity. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  was  done,  but 
what  was  left  undone  leaves  me  no  al- 
ternative but  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
I  could  not  do  otherwise  and  answer  the 
many  Alaskans  who  will  suffer  hardships 
under  the  bill.  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
vote  against  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
amended,  and  now  awaits  the  final  vote. 
Because  I  have  said  so  much  in  all  my 
arguments  in  dissent  today,  I  will  say 
less  now  than  I  could  and  perhaps 
should. 

Of  overriding  importance  In  forcing 
my  vote  against  this  bill  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  moratorium  feature  added  as 
an  amendment  here  today.  Nearly  all  of 
my  objections  relate  to  this  central 
moratorium  measure. 

I  must  simply  say  that  the  mora- 
torium proposal  does  In  no  way  Improve 
this  bUI,  but  rather  limits  It,  narrows  It, 
and  creates  an  inability  to  act  which 
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does  no  credit  to  basic  precepts  of  en- 
vironmental thought. 

Tlie  permit  process  contained  In  the 
committee  bill  stopped  the  kiUing  of 
ocean  mammals  and  placed  the  burden 
of  proof  on  those  who  wanted  to  resimie 
any  killing  or  any  harvest  to  prove  that 
such  taking  was  In  accordance  with  the 
objectives  of  this  act.  To  gain  such  a  per- 
mit, a  thorough  process  was  established. 
I  would  not  have  opposed  measures  to 
Improve  the  permit  process.  The  point  is 
that  where  rational,  thorough  study  by 
responsible  people  and  agencies  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  that  some  limited  tak- 
ing of  ocean  mammals  was  in  con- 
foi-mity  with  the  goals  and  policies  of  this 
legislation,  then  a  permit  could  be 
granted. 

Under  a  moratorium,  the  same  find- 
ing could  be  made,  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  limited  taking  was  desirable, 
and  a  permit  could  not  be  granted  be- 
cause the  moratorium  was  absolute. 

Considerations  of  the  merits  are  Ir- 
relevant under  the  moratorium.  Even  if 
the  facts  are  found  to  be  true,  and  a  full 
investigation  of  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem supports  a  limited  and  controlled 
taking  of  some  ocean  mammals,  the 
moratorium  is  absolute  and  controlling 
over  the  permit  process  wisely  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

To  ease  the  tragic  effects  of  the  mora- 
torium, some  exceptions  were  provided. 
Those  provided  were  so  obvious  as  to 
foreclose  any  alternative  but  inclusion. 
In  a  letter  to  my  colleagues  yesterday,  I 
disclosed  my  feelings  on  these  more  ob- 
vious points  in  saying : 

I  have  learned  of  various  amendments 
which  are  intended.  I  strongly  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  bill  as  prepared  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  John  Dlngell, 
and  resist  efforts  to  add  amendments  which 
will  tEike  an  unreasonable  human  toll  to 
provide  excessive  additional  prohibitions 
which  were  rejected  by  the  committee  as  un- 
necessary to  a  sound  bill. 

The  mo6t  harmful  of  these  amendments 
would  cut  across  all  the  terms  of  the  bill  to 
impose  an  absolute  five,  ten  or  twenty  year 
moratorium  on  the  taking  of  all  ocean  mam- 
mals, and  make  the  factfinding  and  permit 
process  essentially  meaningless. 

Although  I  have  not  seen  all  proposed 
amendments,  the  best  of  them  provide  ex- 
ceptions only  for  Native  subsistence  hunt- 
ing and  possibly  for  the  terms  of  the  North 
Pacific  Pur  Seal  Convention,  where  permits 
may  be  given.  I  say  bluntly  that  any  amend- 
ment which  does  not  at  least  do  this  much 
commits  cultural  genocide  on  Alaska's  Na- 
tives and  should  be  rejected. 

I  am  glad  that  some  exceptions  were 
made,  but  they  do  not  eliminate  the  ab- 
solute nature,  the  blindness,  of  a  mora- 
torium. The  most  serious  omission  will 
simply  mean  human  hardship  for  Native 
Alaskans.  That  omission  was  the  failure 
of  the  moratorium  to  make  an  exception 
allowing  a  permit  for  the  taking  of  ocean 
mammals  for  traditional  arts  and  crafts 
sold  commercially. 

Without  such  an  exception,  the  mora- 
torium says  to  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
that,  without  exception  and  without  any 
chance  for  a  permit  based  on  rational 
factfinding,  the  large  portion  of  the  Na- 
tive economy  based  on  arts  and  crafts 
made  from  ocean  mammals  Is  simply 
terminated  for  5  years. 


Consider  these  factors:  The  need  for 
this  small  culturally  centered  commer- 
cial activity  is  based  on  the  cash  econ- 
omy brought  upon  the  Natives,  which 
has  displaced  large  parts  of  the  subsist- 
ence economy.  Although  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  this  activity  makes 
any  significant  impact  on  the  ocean 
mammals,  it  is  a  large  and  crucial  part 
and  crucial  part  of  the  livelihood  of  a 
great  many  Alaska  Natives.  I  am  imwill- 
Ing  to  tell  the  many  Natives  in  Alaska 
who  must  discover  immediately  a  new- 
source  of  income,  and  incidentally  a  new 
cultural  plan,  that  I  voted  for  the  legis- 
lation that  stopped  them  from  continu- 
ing their  traditional  crafts. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  that  one 
of  the  exceptions  to  the  moratorium  is  so 
paradoxical  in  its  language  that  it  may 
create  still  another  hardship  for  Alaskan 
Natives.  This  is  the  exception  allowing 
permits  for  the  fur  seal  harvest  tmder 
the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Convention. 

This  Fur  Seal  Convention  has  been 
often  cited  as  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  international  cooperation  for  resource 
conservation.  My  own  information  indi- 
cates that  this  convention  is  responsible 
for  the  recovery  and  health  of  the  fur 
seal  herd  which  was  nearly  decimated  by 
high  seas  hunting  earlier  in  this  century. 
The  hai'vest  is  also  the  sole  economy  for 
over  600  residents,  mostly  Natives,  of  the 
remote  Pribilof  Islands.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  committee  which  prepared  this 
bill  is  aware  of  the  merits  of  this  conven- 
tion and  the  harvest,  and  I  command  this 
exception. 

Still,  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  ex- 
ception, its  purpose  and  meaning  is 
threatened  when  the  Secretary  is  urged 
to  follow  only  a  policy  of  reduced  harvest 
or  no  harvest  at  all — a  mandate  that  the 
only  acceptable  management  tool  is  re- 
duction or  stoppage  of  the  harvest.  Al- 
though the  sentence  only  "urges"  the  Se- 
retai-y  to  act,  and  thus  has  only  limited 
authority,  I  am  concerned  that  its  inclu- 
sion serves  to  defeat  rather  than  enhance 
the  legislation,  since  most  environmen- 
talists know  that  modem-day  manage- 
ment often  requires  a  selective  harvest, 
sometimes  of  some  magnitude,  to  ulti- 
mately benefit  an  animal  population. 
This  is  the  case  specifically  with  the  fur 
seal  herd,  where  the  harvest  has  ranged 
between  30,000  and  85,000  over  10  years, 
and  the  herd  has  increased  each  year  and 
been  maintained  at  optimum  size. 

I  certainly  share  the  view  that  in  a 
natural  state,  natui-al  selection  is  the 
best  policy.  However,  we  all  know  that 
in  the  modem  world,  this  is  no  longer  a 
luxury  we  can  always  afford.  Specifically 
in  the  case  of  the  fur  seals,  a  growing 
high  seas  herring  fishery  which  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  United  States 
threatens  the  food  source  for  the  fur 
seals.  Where  food  for  only  300,000  fur 
seals  is  available  for  a  herd  of  400.000, 
the  feeding  process  is  not  so  selective  as 
to  insure  that  only  100,000  will  perish. 
In  such  a  case,  a  selective,  and  perhaps 
even  increased  harvested  is  necessary  In 
some  years.  Yet  the  language  In  the 
amendment  operates  against  this  tool 
when  It  Is  necessary. 

I  was  also  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  create  an  exception  for  sport- 
hunting  permits.  To  be  honest,  I  did  not 


do  so  because  it  would  have  lo.^t  badly; 
I  was  told  it  would  lose  badly;  and  the 
gesture  was  secondary  to  the  real  need 
for  change.  The  amendment  read  as 
follows : 

Permits  may  be  issued  for  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals  by  the  method  of  sport 
hunting,  as  con; rolled  by  the  law  of  specific 
states,  where  spteclfic  findings  arc  made  in 
the  permit  consideration  procedure  iir.der 
this  Act  that  selective  and  limited  harvest- 
ing is  In  accordance  with  the  findings  a-id 
policy  of  this  Act.  and  that  such  han'estiiig 
can  be  reasonably  accomplished  by  properly 
limited  sport  hunting. 

This  amendment  was  directed  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member  who  allowed 
sport  hunting  for  any  species  of  any  ani- 
mal or  bird  in  Iils  state,  including  deer, 
rabbits,  ducks,  geese,  or  other  animals. 
Each  one  should  understand  that  the 
basic  premise  of  such  htuiting  is  that  it 
is  a  management  tool  to  control  animal 
populations  at  the  best  level  for  the 
health  and  growth  of  that  population. 

To  not  adopt  such  an  amendment  as 
an  exception  to  tiie  moratorium  means 
that  sport  hunting  is  being  rejected 
ab.solutely  as  an  alternative  for  mannye- 
ment  purposes  in  the  case  of  all  ocean 
mammals,  no  matter  what  the  facts 
show,  or  the  needs  are.  for  the  next  5 
years.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem 
with  the  moratorium  amendment,  a.'-  it 
forbids  action  for  .5  years  even  on 
reasoned  findings. 

My  amendment  was  simple  and 
straight  forward.  It  did  not  provide  an 
automatic  permit;  it  did  not  attempt  to 
soften  the  permit  or  factfinding  process; 
it  did  not  in  any  way  resolve  the  extent 
to  which  sport-hunting  permits  might  be 
allowed  for  any  species  What  it  did  do 
was  -say  that  where  all  the  evidence  in- 
dicates that  such  a  pemnt  serves  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  H,R.  10420,  then 
it  can  be  issued,  rather  than  being  block- 
ed by  a  blind  and  absolute  moratonum. 

I  simply  cannot  believe  that  a  permit 
should  be  impossible  to  get  where  ra- 
tional consideration  indicates  it  is  advis- 
able. The  permit  process  proposed  in  the 
bill  as  reported  is  a  complete  and  wortliy 
one.  Why  should  it  be  ignored  by  a  near- 
ly absolute  moratorium  which  docs  no 
.■sensitive  justice  to  the  cause  it  at- 
tempts to  serve' 

I  believe  that  to  reject  this  amendment. 
and  to  deny  even  the  chance  for  a  sjxirt 
himting  permit  where  the  facts  support 
It,  a  profoimd  statement  is  made  in  fav- 
or of  such  a  moratorium  on  hunting. 
without  exception,  in  other  States.  Would 
you  be  willing  to  invoke  an  absolute  5- 
year  moratorium  on  hunting  all  of  the 
species  in  your  own  area,  even  where 
soimd  management  indicates  otherwi.'^e' 
That  such  an  amendment  would  have 
been  badly  beaten,  as  it  would  have  been, 
is  wrong.  Quite  frankly,  my  own  ob.iec- 
tions  to  the  amended  bill  could  continue 
on  for  some  time,  and  I  regret  it  is  so  I 
believe  the  bill  fails  to  distinguish  ade- 
quately between  species  and  adopts  a 
generalized  approach  which  Is  inconsis- 
tent with  its  purpose.  I  believe  it  repudi- 
ates, to  a  large  extent,  the  policy  of  the 
Alaska  Native  land  claims  settlement.  I 
believe  the  bill  is  insensitive  to  rational 
State-Federal  relationships,  paying  them 
only  a  nod  in  section   109.  Few  State 
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)owers  could  be  so  clear  as  that  to  regu- 
ate  the  fish  and  game  within  a  State. 

Still,  in  the  final  analysis,  I  regret  hav- 

ng  to  oppose  the  bill  because  I  believe 

n  its  objectives.  It  is  Its  methods  which 

;ompel  me  to  vote  "No."  These  methods 

ure  devoid  of  human  values  in  far  too 

nany  cases,  and  too  generalized  to  avoid 

i  ubstantial  hardship  for  many  Alaskans. 

Some  of  those  Alaskans  have  tried  to 

ell  me  of  the  hardships,  and  in  the  end, 

Ihis  is  the  reason  I  am  voting  "No."  I 

make  their  statements  available  to  you 

]  lere  as  the  best  argument  I  could  make. 

I  include  the  following: 

Anchorage.  Al.\ska, 

March  9,1972. 
Representative  Nick  Begich, 
/ louse  of  RepTes>^-nta:ires, 
\f'a3hington,  DC  : 

We  of  the  village  of  Point  Hope  are  against 
ebiy  part  of  bill  10420  that  will  not  permit 
vjs  to  continue  our  culture  and   livelihood, 
lease  respect  our  desires  to  continue  Uvli.g 
1  our  traditional  ways. 

John-  Oktollik. 
Mayor,  Point  Hope,  Alaska 

ArJCHORACE.  .AXASKA. 

March  9.  1972- 
Ijeprosontatlve  Nick  Begich, 
V  'a^Jiirigton,  D  C 

This  copy  sent  to  representatives  Pryor  and 
lld.ill:    Re    marine    mammal    bill    10420    the 
AUiskan  Natives  have  lived  in  harmony  with 
niture  for  over  ten   thousand  years.  Please 
a  low  the  continued  use  of  marine  mammals 
li,  our  culture  and  economy.  In  many  areas 
tliere  are  no  viable  alternatives  our  harvest 
1^  small  but  Its  Importance  Is  great. 
Henry  Tiffany, 
Alaska  Native  Arts  and  Crafts  Coop. 
JuNEAr.  Alaska. 
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Oambell.  ALASK-A, 

.Varc'i  S.  1972. 
Rfcpresentative  Nick  Begich, 
H:>u.se  of  Representatii es 
ashirigton,  D  C: 

We  In  this  area  are  still  on  subsistence 
■Ing.  The  sale  of  seal  skins,  walrus  Ivory 
and  articles  made  from  these  raw  materials 
aie  our  oi.ly  source  o:  income.  We  the  people 
Gambell  strongly  protest  the  passing  of 
e  bill  banning  the  hunting  of  sea  mammals 
frk  the  next  ten  years.  The  bill  is  outrage- 
c\isly   unfair. 

John  Apangai-ook, 
President,  Gambell  Village  Council. 
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JtTNEAU,  Alaska, 

March  8,  1972. 
n   Nick  Begich, 
U^.    House    of    Representatives.    Longuorth 
Hou.se     Of.ce     Building.      Washington, 
D.C.: 
The  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental 
nservatlon  is  deeply  dlsturoed  by  the  at- 
telnpts   to   remove   section    107,   H.R.    10420. 
wl^lch  permits  subslstance  hunting,  from  the 
mammals  bill.  Unless  It  U  a.=sumed  that 
Ives  and  native  culture  are  not  a  pert  of 
environment,  the  removal   of  this  sec- 
of  the  bill  must  be  considered,  from  the 
srall,  as  an  antl-envlronmental  approach 
It   would   be  the  death   knell   of  the 
Imo  culture. 

rhe  Eskimo  culture  Is  based  on  hunting, 
e  old  chiefs  were  the  best  hunters  in  the 
villages,  their  stories  and  their  dances  glorify 
hunt,  the  youngsters  respected  and 
ted  to  grow  up  to  be  great  hunters  and 
n  the  hunting  was  poor  the  people  died. 
EBklmos  were  and  are  a  sea  people  hunt- 
sea  mammals.  If  this  bill  passes  without 
permitting  subslstance  hunting.  It  will  emas- 
te  the  Bsklmos'  manhood  and  for  what 
otSer  than  a  sop  to  Western  mans  envlron- 
m«ntal  guilt  feelings. 
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From  other  environmental  considerations, 
the  annual  catch  of  bowhead  whales  by  the 
villages  of  Point  Hope,  Walnwrlght,  and  Bar- 
row, the  only  villages  with  one  exception  In 
the  last  20  years  taking  whales,  has  ranged 
from  one  or  two  to  nineteen,  T!^e  average  Is 
about  nine  or  ten.  The  bowheads  appear  to 
be  Increasing  in  numbers  and  they  and  the 
Eskim'os  are  certainly  in  equilibrium  with 
their   envirorunent   In   the    northern  seas. 

The  situation  with  polar  bears  Is  similar, 
liie  Native  catch  has  ranged  from  a  few  to 
a  high  C'f  about  75  In  1969  per  year  probably 
averaging  about  20.  It  Is  the  harvest  of  sev- 
eral hundred  per  year  by  non-natives  using 
airplanes  that  has  placed  the  pressure  on 
•he  bear  population.  The  walrus  situation  Is 
a  bit  more  of  a  problem  and  perhaps  au- 
thorization to  limit  the  catch  Is  needed. 
Elimination  of  a  catch,  however,  ■■vouid  de- 
stroy the  Eskimo  culture  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island.  Any  prohibition  against  the  Eskimo. 
Aleut,  or  coastal  Indians  catch  of  hair  seals 
ii  environmentally  uncalled  for  as  the  hair 
seals,  the  butter  of  the  north,  and  the  na- 
tives have  co-e.xlsted  In  equilibrium  and  stlU 
do  with  their  environment  for  centuries. 

I    recommend    using    extreme    efforts    to 
retain   the   subslstance   hunting   in   the  eea 
mammals  bill.  To  do  otherwise  will  be  e  blow- 
to  conservation  and   will  destroy  a  culture 
as  we  have  destroyed  so  many  before. 
Max  C.  Brewer, 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation. 

I  Anchorage.  Alaska, 

March  9,  1972. 

Representative  Nick  Begich. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.^hington.  D.C.: 

Copy  sent  to  Pryor,  Udall  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  Carl  .Albert. 

>Ve  are  urging  you  to  reconsider  your 
Hotise  bill  number  10420  effecting  the  hunt- 
ing of  sea  mamm.als  that  will  drastically  ef- 
fect thousands  of  Eskimos  who  dejsend  on 
the  sea  mammals  for  their  livelihood.  We 
believe  your  bill  may  have  been  Influenced 
by  some  earlier  TV  documentaries  that  do  not 
pertain  to  the  way  the  Eskimo  hunts.  The 
natives  have  been  taking  the  mammals  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  according  to  the  Pish 
and  Game  E>epartment  they  are  actually  in- 
creasing. Perhaps  yoti  should  direct  your  bill 
toward  International  views  where  we  believe 
each  spring  the  Sortet  and  Japanese  come 
into  the  Bering  Sea  with  their  ships  vs.  our 
skin  boats. 

Peter    Seganna, 
President,  King  Island  Village  Council. 

I  Anchorage.    Alaska, 

March  9,  1972. 

Representative  Nick  Begich. 
Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
Wai<hington.  DC: 

Copy  sent  to  Pryor  and  Udall. 
Natives  of  Alaska  live  off  the  land  and  sea 
animals.   We   hunt    these   animals   for  sub- 
sistence  food  only   and   with  this  bill   10420 
you  are  completey  cutting  off  our  daily  food. 
If  this  bill  is  to  be  passed  a  similar  bill  should 
be   Introduced   to   ban   all   commercial   fish- 
ing m  the  United  States  waters.  Remember 
our  people  have  to  eat  and  natives  live  100 
percent  on  our  own  food.  We  hunt  under  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  in  order  to  survive. 
IRA  Council  op  Shismaref, 
BrLL  Barr, 

President. 
Clifford  Weyiottanna, 

Vice  President. 
Herbert  Natakpuk. 

Member. 

Anchorage.  Alaska, 

March  8, 1972. 
Representative  Nick  Begich, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

AFN  resolution  whereas  the  Alaskan  native 
people    are    dependent    upon    wild    life    re- 


sources In  Alaska  for  subslstance  and  where- 
as native  utilization  of  renewable  resources 
for  subslstance  purposes  necessitates  com- 
mercial production  and  sales  to  accom- 
modate a  forced  cash  economy  and  whereas 
any  restrictions  Imposed  against  subslstance 
utilizations  of  Alaskas  renewable  resources 
by  Alaskan  natives  will  cause  great  human 
suffering  and  elimination  of  our  cultural  and 
artistic  activities  now  therefore  be  It  re- 
solved that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
-\laska  Federation  of  Natives  Incorporated 
duly  assembled  on  this  8th  day  of  March 
1972  expresses  violent  opposition  to  any  and 
all  sea  mammal  bills  under  consideration  by 
the  United  States  Congress  which  would  re- 
strict Alaskan  native  activities  In  the  utlUza- 
tlon  of  Alaskas  renewable  resources. 

Donald  R.  Wright, 
President.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 


Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  9,  1972. 
Representative  Nick  Begich, 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  president  of  the  Alaska  Historical  So- 
ciety, a  private  statewide  organization.  I  urge 
you  consider  carefully  the  provisions  of  the 
marine  mammal  bill  H10420  which  would 
preclude  our  Native  peoples  from  taking 
mnrine  and  ocean  mammals  which  has  been 
their  traditional  practice.  Our  reasons  for 
this  request  are:  (1)  their  taking  of  such 
mammals  forms  a  significant  part  of  the 
coastal  economy  of  this  State,  (2)  In  many 
coastal  communities  there  Is  no  viable  eco- 
nomic alternative,  (3)  their  traditional  use 
of  such  animals  forms  an  extremely  Im- 
portant link  In  their  cultural  heritage  that 
includes  their  folk  art  forms  such  as  ivory 
carving,  baleen  work,  skin  sewing,  etc.,  (4)  In 
the  overall  picture  their  littoral  harvest  of 
such  mammals  Is  Insignificant  to  the  exten- 
sive pelagic  harvest  by  non-natives  (mostly 
commercial  hunters  from  other  countries). 
Alaska  Representative  Nick  Begich  can  fur- 
nish additional  details. 

Richard  W.  Montague, 
President,  Alaska  Historical  Society. 

Nome,  Alaska, 

March  9.  1972. 
Hon,  Nick  Begich, 

Congressman   for   Alaska.   Longworth    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  telegram  sent 
to  Congressman  Dlngell  from  Michigan.  Con- 
gressman Pryor  from  Arkansas,  and  Congress- 
man Udall  from  Arizona.  Please  work  toward 
scheduling  hearings  at  a  date  convenient  to 
allow  Alaskans  sufficient  time  to  testify;  the 
end  result  iselng  that  those  provisions  which 
are  harmful  to  Alaskans  will  be  removed 
from  the  legislation  Introduced  by  these  men. 

"Regarding  your  pending  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  hunting  of  sea  mammals;  re- 
quest that  hearings  be  scheduled  at  a  date 
convenient  to  allow  Alaskans  sufficient  time 
In  which  to  testify. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  livelihood  of  many  Alaskans, 
particularly  the  Natives  In  the  rural  areas 
where  the  subsistence  economy  Is  still  preva- 
lent and  will  remain  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  Our  people  are  dependent  on  the  sale 
of  byproducts  such  as  hides,  Ivory,  native 
made  garments,  tools,  etc.  to  provide  the 
very  basic  necessities  for  their  families.  Loss 
of  this  Income  through  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  have  the  direct  effect  of  creating 
a  welfare  State.  The  side  effects  will  further 
harm  the  economy  of  the  entire  State  of 
Alaska.  Many  shops  sell  exclusively  Alaskan 
Native  art,  jewelry,  clothing,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  made  from  sea  mammal  byprod- 
ucts. Loss  of  these  Items  will  reduce  tourism. 
The  overall  economic  effect  will  be  extremely 
harmful. 

Finally,  consider  this;  ciUtural  genocide  is 
every  bit  as  condemning  as  systematic  ex- 
termination. Legislation  such  as  this  will  be 
destroying  a  way  of  life." 

Jim  Bell, 
Director,  Inupiak  Development  Corp. 


March  9,  1972 
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Anchorage,  Alaska, 

March  9,  1972. 
Re  Marine  mammals  bill.  House  Bill  10420. 
Representative  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  people  living  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
that  will  be  most  effected  by  this  legisla- 
tion, have  survived  from  the  food  and  prod- 
ucts  of   these    mamals    for    centuries.    The 
walrus  and  seal  and  oogruks  of  Alaska  are 
not  yet  near  extinction  at  this  time  to  be 
so  protected.  Instead  of  interrupting  a  cul- 
ture in  transition,  le'oS  begin  to  manage  the 
animals  In  such  a  way  as  to  Increase  their 
number,  rather  than  to  decrease.  Lets  begin 
to  manage  these  animals  In  such  a  way  as 
to  not  give  these  people  any  more  problems. 
Lynn  Chambers, 
Director   of   Arts,   Department   of   Eco- 
nomic Development  of  Alaska. 

Nome,  Alaska, 

Afarc^  3. 1972. 
Re  Marine  mammal  bills  proposed. 
Representative  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We,  the  Arctic  Native  Brotherhood,  re- 
quest the  hearing  date  for  March  7lh  be 
postponed  until  such  time  as  a  hearing  could 
be  held  In  our  area,  to  discuss  the  Impact 
of  this  bill  which  will  affect  our  subsistence, 
our  livelihood,  and  our  cultural  way  of  life. 
Jerome  Trigg, 
President,  Arctic  Native  Brotherhood. 

Bering  Straits  Native  Association, 

Nome,  Alaska,  March  3, 1972. 
Re  Marine  mammals  bills  proposed. 
Representative  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We.  the  Bering  Straits  Native  Association 
consisting  of  18  villages  located  on  the 
Bering  Sea  coast,  request  your  consideration 
In  our  behalf.  The  passage  of  these  bills 
would  greatly  limit  our  only  source  of  In- 
come and  livelihood,  and  for  some  people  the 
sole  source  of  our  livelihood.  We  are  totally 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill  without  due 
consideration  cf  the  Bering  Straits  Native 
people.  We  request  a  hearing  in  our  area  and 
will  be  pleased  to  testify  on  our  behalf. 
Jerome  Trigg. 

President. 
Martin  L.  Olson, 

Vice  President. 

Anchorage,  Alaska, 

March  8,  1972. 
Representative  Nick  Begich. 
Washington,  DC: 

C.;(Ok  Inlet  Chapter,  Alaska  Conservation 
Society,  supports  legislation  protecting  sea 
mammals  from  commercial  and  spcrts  hunt- 
ing at  this  time.  Management  of  species  can 
not  be  accomplished  if  threatened  or  over- 
utilized  We  oppose  ban  on  subslstance 
hunting  which  must  be  allowed  on  closely 
regulated  basis  to  protect  livelihood  of  few 
Alaskans  who  depend  on  sea  mammals  to 
live. 

Rollin  Dal  Piaz. 

President. 


St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska, 

October  8.  1971. 
Hon.  Senator  Mike  Gravel. 
U.S.  Senator  for  Alaska, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gravel:  This  letter  Is  to 
request  your  assistance  In  dealing  with  a 
serious  problem  that  has  arisen  on  the  Prl- 
bilof  Islands.  Since  It  Involves  a  threat  to 
Congress'  stated  policy  as  to  the  Islands' 
future.  I  am  sure  that  jrau  will  share  my 
concern. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of 
1966  mandated   that   self-determination   be 


the  goal  of  the  people,  and  that  there  was 
to  be  cooperation  by  all  federal  agencies.  The 
language  and  clear  intent  of  the  Act  called 
for  a  reduction  of  the  federal  presence  on 
the  Islands,  the  building  of  a  viable  munici- 
pal government  capable  of  taking  over  many 
municipal  services  now  run  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  strong  and  independant  community. 
The  history  of  the  Act  made  it  clear  that 
Congress  had  decided  that  the  years  of  domi- 
nation by  the  NMFS  (and  its  predecessor, 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries)  was 
to  be  replaced  by  a  government  selected  by 
the  Islanders  themselves.  In  keeping  with 
this  goal,  the  residents  of  St.  Paul  Island 
decided  In  an  election  on  June  21,  1971,  to 
Incorporate  under  Alaska  law  as  a  fourth 
class  city:  the  City  of  the  Aleut  Community 
of  St.  PatU  Island. " 

After  that  election,  at  which  a  five  man 
city  council  was  selected.  It  was  clear  that 
the  new  city  would  require  assistance  in 
planning  and  Implementing  Its  take  over  of 
municipal  services  and  other  city  functions. 
At  the  request  of  the  city  council  and  on 
the  advice  of  Robert  Robertson,  head  of  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  of 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President.  I  discussed 
the  need  for  technical  assistance  with  the 
consulting  firm  of  Marshall  Kaplan,  Gans  & 
Kahn  In  San  Francisco.  At  the  city's  request, 
the  firm  prepared  a  contract  for  technical 
assistance  and  one  of  Its  staff  members  re- 
turned with  me  to  St.  Paul  Island  In  mid- 
September.  Tlie  city  council  met,  discussed 
the  consulting  contract,  and  then  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
city  council  president  to  sign  the  contract, 
which  he  did. 

During  the  folowlng  week,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  council,  the  consultant  drafted 
a  Code  of  City  Ordinances  for  the  new  city 
government,  began  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
proposed  city  take  over  of  municipal  serv- 
ices, and  began  to  assist  the  council  In  pre- 
paring Its  testimony  on  the  various  fur  seal 
bills  now  pending  In  Congress.  Members  of 
the  council  recognized  the  need  for  this 
and  other  assistance,  and  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  areas  In  which  help  would  be  required 
In  coming  months. 

Despite  the  clear  need  of  the  St.  Paul  city 
council  for  outside  assistance  of  this  type, 
the  consulting  contract  was  strongly  opposed 
by  several  employees  of  NMFS  who  were  on 
St.  Paul  at  that  tl.me.  At  a  public  meeting 
called  to  consider  the  draft  Code  of  Ordi- 
nances, Hal  Drlnkall  and  Helen  Saale.  both 
on  the  staff  of  the  NMFS  Regional  Otfice  In 
Seattle,  opposed  the  consulting  af^reement 
which  the  council  had  approved.  Mr  Drlnk- 
all also  stated  that  It  was  foolish  of  the 
peviple  on  the  council  "to  p.".y  f:r  what  It 
could  fet  free."  I.e..  free  technical  a.ssLstance 
from  federal  agency  representative?:  .Although 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  true 
Independence  and  self-determination  re- 
quired that  the  city  have  access  to  inde- 
pendent legal  and  planning  advice  Mr. 
Drlnkall  continued  to  attack  the  courcil's 
approval  of  the  contract. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  city  council  a  few- 
days  later.  Mr.  Drlnkall  stated,  without  any 
foundation,  that  the  council  had  "illegally" 
approved  the  contract  and  that  Instead  of 
hiring  consultant.s.  the  council  should  rely 
on  him  and  other  federal  ofliclals  for  ad- 
vice. Mr.  Drlnkall  also  made  veiled  threats 
to  the  city  council  president  that  If  his  ad- 
vice were  not  taken,  the  transfer  of  lar.d  aitd 
buUdlngs  from  N^^PS  to  the  cltv — a  transfer 
required  by  the  Fur  Seal  Act — would  be 
"Jeopardized."  This  certalnlv  is  a  clear  and 
obvious  Indication  that  NMFS  reallv  wants 
to  continue  their  paternalistic  attlttide  with 
the  total  operations  of  the  Islands  Tlil?  cer- 
tainly Is  not  In  tune  with  section  206  of  the 
Fur  Seal  Act  which  strongly  calls  for  greater 
self-sufficiency  and  self-determination  of  the 
people. 

I  am  sure  that  you  share  my  outrage  at 


these  acta.  They  violate  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Congressional  mandate  con- 
tained In  the  Pur  Seal  Act.  They  indicate 
that  federal  policy  decisions  are  being 
thwarted  by  federal  employees  in  the  field. 
But,  most  important,  they  reveal  a  callous 
Indifference  to  the  need  of  St.  Paul  residents 
to  build  a  local  government  that  truly  re- 
flects their  own  goals.  It  appears  to  be  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  perpetuate  the  depend- 
ency that  has  been  imposed  on  the  residents 
of  the  Prlbilofs  for  generations.  Whatever 
the  stated  objectives  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  it  seems  clear  that  many 
NMFS  employees  regard  the  Pribllof  Islands 
as  their  own  private  ftefdom,  in  which  tiiey 
intend  to  oppose  any  steps  which  the  Island- 
ers may  take  t^jwarci  meaningful  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

You  have,  on  many  occa'=lons,  shown  the 
depth  of  your  Interest  and  concern  in  help- 
ing the  residents  of  the  Pribllof  Islands  gain 
meaningful  independence.  At  this  critical  pe- 
riod for  the  Islands,  we  need  assistance  from 
many  sources,  both  public  and  private.  I  hope 
you  wUl  be  able  to  help  guarantee  that  we 
caji  make  those  choices  freely,  without  pres- 
stire  or  threats  from  NMFS  staff.  Any  as- 
sistance you  could  give  to  the  residents  of 
St.  Paul  in  this  regard  would  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patrick  Pletnikoff. 


Alaska  Historical  Society. 
Anchorage.  Alaska,  March  3,  1972. 
U.S.  Representative  Nick  Begich, 
House    Office    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Begich:  For  your  In- 
formation, I'm  enclosing  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram which  I  sent  Senator  Hollings  yester- 
day. 

Our  Society  is  concerned  about  the  possi- 
ble exclusion  of  our  Native  peoples  from 
their  traditional  use  of  ocean  and  marine 
in.immals  as  a  result  of  pending  legislation 
in  Senator  Holling's  subcommittee  on  oceans 
and  the  atmosphere. 

The  use  by  Natives  of  such  mammals  as 
part  of  their  folk  culture  should,  we  feel, 
be  preserved,  as  this  use  constitutes  an  im- 
portant cultural  link  with  their  heritage. 

The  Society  Is  encouraging  Senator  Hol- 
lings to  held  additional  hearings.  In  Wash- 
ington, but  Ideally  also  In  Alaska,  so  that 
various  groups  certainly  Including  the  Native 
peoples  may  furnish  additional  testimony. 

On  behalf  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Society.  I  request  your  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  an  appropriate  follow  up  with 
Senator  Hollings.  We  appreciate  your  efforts 
on  this  score. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  W.  Montague. 
President,  Alaska  Historical  Society. 

Anchorage.  Alaska. 
Senator  Ernest  Hollings, 
Subcommittee   on    the   Oceans   and    Atmos- 
phere, Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC: 
As  president  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Soci- 
ety, a  statewide  group,  I  urge  you  to  give  con- 
sideration   to    holding    additional    hearings 
on  the  group  of  bills  now  in  your  subcom- 
mittee relating  to  ocean  and  marine  mam- 
mals. Our  Soc'ety  Is  concerned  lest  leglsla- 
ticn    lead    to    the    exclusion   of   our   Native 
peoples.  Eskimos.  Aleuts  and  Indians    from 
their  traditional  use  of  such  mammals,  which 
would  Include  their  folk  art  forms  such  as 
Ivory  carving,  baleen  work,  skin  sewing,  etc 
This  use  is  a  strong  link  for  these  peoples 
with  their  cultural  past.  Their  use  of  such 
mammals  Is  Insignificant  In  the  overall  pic- 
ture but  most  Important  to  them  as  people. 
I  would  urge  you  obtain  more  Alaska  Native 
input  on  this  question. 

Richard  W.  Montague, 
President.  Alaska  Historical  Society 


JIU 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
[Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
he  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Hr.  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
ee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
he  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
laving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.   10420)    to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals;  to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal 
'  I^ommission :    and   for   other   purposes. 
:  )ursuant  to  House  Resolution  878.  he  re- 
:  )orted  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
;  imendment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
he  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
revious  question  is  ordered. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to   the  committee  amend- 
ment   in    the    nature    of    a    substitute 
1  idopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
:  f  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
rnd  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tlhird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
j;ct  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
cuorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
I  olnt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
erit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
riot  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sfent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
«ere — yeas  362,  nays  10.  not  voting  59, 
afe  follows: 

(Roll  No.  70] 
YEAS — 362 
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.\  Jbltt 
A  jourezk 
\  lams 
A Idabbo 
A  exander 
I  iderson, 

Calif. 
A  iderson.  111. 
A  idrews 
A  inunzlo 

•ends 
A  ihley 
A  ipln 
A  iplnall 
B  iker 
B  irrett 
B  ilcher 
B  innett 
B  Tgland 
B  tts 
Bi  vUl 
B  aggl 
B:  ester 
b;  ackburn 
Bl  anton 
Bl  itnlk 
B<  iggs 
B(  land 
B(  lllng 
Bl  ademas 
Biay 
Brlnlley 
Biooks 
Br  X)mneld 
Bi  Dtzman 
Br  3wn.  Mich. 
Br  3wn,  Ohio 
BDyhlll.  N.C. 
Br  jyhlll.  Va. 
B^  chanan 
Bvj  rke.  Masa. 
Bi;  rleson.  Tex. 
Bu  rllson.  Mo. 


Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va.. 

Daniels.  N.J 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  S  C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Qarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 


Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Forsyth  e 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
FYey 

Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 


Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haean 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HllUs 

Hogan 

Hon  field 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kaaienmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lons.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKeyitt 


Abernethy 
Beglch 
OrosB 
Hall 


Abeug 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badlllo 
Baring 
Bell 

Bingham 
Bow 
Brasco 
Burke,  Fia. 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chlsholm 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Curl  In 
Devlne 
Dtggs 


McKlnnev 

M'-Mlllan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mallilard 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

M'Hish 

M'.nk 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Mor  :p-U 

Mjr-o 

Moiher 

M  .ss 

Mr.rph;. .  N  Y, 

Myers 

Natcher 

N"d?i 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 
O  Kunskl 

O'NeUl 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poat^e 
Podell 
Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  El. 
Price.  Tex. 
Purcell 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N,Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
NAYS — 10 

Michel 
Montgomery 
Passman 
Rarlck 


Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V, 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz, 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Runnels 
Schmitz 


NOT  VOTma— 59 


Djwdy 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fraser 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gaydos 

Hawkins 

Hull 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn 

Kluczvnskl 

Uoyd 


McDonald, 

Mich 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Murphy.  111. 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Powell 
Pry  or.  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
Rlegle 
Rousselot 
Ruth 
Scheuer 


Stanton.  Stubblefleld        White 

J.  William        Terry  Young,  Fla. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the   followine 
pairs:  ^ 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Terry 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. " 

Mr.  FMlton  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Camp 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Devlne. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Rousselot 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mlzell 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Uoyd 
Mr.  Murphy  of  nUnols  with  Mr.  Erlenborn 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton' 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Ruth. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Archer 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Dowdy 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Pucinskl. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hull. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr  Scheuer 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Curlln 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Gaydos 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bin  H.R.  10420. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  Hit.  12910 
TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  12010)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit: 

CoNFEMNci:  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-910) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12910)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase 
In  the  public  debt  limit,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment. 

WiLBtTR  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman. 
James  A.  Btthki;, 
Mrs.  GHimTHs, 
John  W.  Byrnes. 
Jackson  E.  Betts, 
h.    t.    schneebeli. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  B.  Long. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Herman  Talmadge, 
Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
Carl  Cxjrtis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  ot  the  Senate. 
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Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  CONrERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12910)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase 
In  the  public  d»bt  limit,  submit  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 2  to  the  bin  providing  that  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  under  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  were  not  to 
exceed  $246,300,000,000. 

The  new  section  2  also  contained  provi- 
sions for  the  President  to  propose  reserva- 
tions from  expenditure  and  net  lending  dvir- 
Ing  such  year  whenever  he  determines  that 
this  limit  may  be  exceeded.  After  a  30-day 
period,  unless  the  Congress  has  rescinded  ap- 
propriations or  other  obUgatlonal  authority 
during  such  period  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  proposed  reservations,  the  Presi- 
dent may  make  the  reservations  set  forth  In 
hlB  proposal. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  added  a  new 
section  3  to  the  bill  providing  for  modifying 
the  limitation  of  $246,300,000,000  (1)  by  rea- 
son of  Congressional  action  or  inaction  on 
Presidential  requests  for  appropriations  and 
other  budgetary  proposals,  (2)  by  reason  of 
other  Congressional  action  which  affects 
budget  outlays.  (3)  by  reason  of  budget  out- 
lays for  4  specified  Items  appearing  In  the 
1973  Budget  (the  Items  designated  "Social 
insurance  trust  fund",  "National  service  Ufe 
Insurance  trust  fund".  "Interest",  and 
"Farm  price  supports")  which  exceed  the 
amount  budgeted  therefor,  and  (4)  by  rea- 
son of  amounts  by  which  receipts  from  2 
specified  items  (the  sale  of  certain  financial 
assets  and  the  lease  of  lands  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf)  were  less  than  the  budget 
estimates  therefor. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Al  Ullman, 

James  A.  BtrRKE. 

Mrs.  Grdtiths. 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

Jackson  E.  Betts, 

h.  t.  schneebeli, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  B.  Long. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Herman  Talmadge, 

Wallace   P.   Bennett, 

Carl   Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


BILL  TO  INCREASE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

(Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  that  we  have  just 
presented  for  printing  under  the  niles 
has  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling. 

The  conference  report  is  identical  in 
aU  respects  with  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House  recently  to  supply  additional  bor- 
roixlng  authority  until  June  30th  next. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  unless 
I  could  obtain  unanimous  consent,  as 
all  Members  know,  we  would  not  be  per- 


mitted to  call  up  the  conference  report 
until  next  Wednesday. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  sometime  during  the 
course  of  business  on  Monday  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  in  spite  of 
the  rule  requiring  the  3 -day  layover, 
since  it  is  identical  with  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  since  there  is  an  emer- 
gency existing. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  If  any. 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  we  have  completed  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  this  week,  and  I  will 
ask  that  we  go  over  to  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  just  announced 
that  he  will  seek  unanimous  consent  for 
consideration  of  the  debt  ceiling  con- 
ference report  on  Monday. 

In  addition,  Monday  is  District  Day. 
We  have  scheduled  four  bills: 

H.R.  13533,  reimbursements  to  utilities 
of  relocation  costs; 

H.R.  9802,  District  of  Columbia  share 
of  reservoir  costs; 

H.R.  11773,  prohibit  release  of  police- 
men's addresses  and  telephones;  and 

H.R.  12410,  evidentiary  use  of  prior  in- 
consistent statements  by  witnesses. 

On  Tuesday,  we  have  scheduled  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  I  am  told  that  that 
includes  four  or  five  items,  including  un- 
employment compensation. 

On  Wednesday  we  have  scheduled  H.R. 
11417,  the  National  Railway  Passenger 
Corporation  review — ^that  is  Amtrak — 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  9615,  additional  immigrant 
visas,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  answer  this 
question  if  he  can:  Next  week  is  the 
third  Friday.  Under  our  agreement,  on 
the  first  and  third  Fridays  we  can  antlci- 
p>ate  legislative  business.  In  light  of  this 
schedule,  would  the  gentleman  feel  the 
prospect  for  a  Friday  session  is  good  or 
bad? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  the  light  of  this  schedule 
which  the  gentlemEin  has  just  looked  at, 
it  would  be  my  judgment  that  there 
would  certainly  not  be  a  session  next  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlanan  yield  further? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  j-ield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  will  rec- 
ollect that  It  was  our  statement,  in  which 
the  gentleman  concurred,  that  Friday 
sessions  would  be  held  if  tliere  were  leg- 
islation to  be  scheduled  and  that  if  leg- 
islative business  were  not  available,  we 
would  not  have  a  session.  That,  in  f£ict. 
is  the  situation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD,  In  this  in- 
stance. I  mention  that  so  that  Members 
will  not  get  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
on  Fridays  1  and  3  we  will  not  have  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  This  is  no  precedent.  It 
depends  entirely  on  the  availability  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  it  is  entirely 
fitting  to  consider  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
on  Monday  which  will  put  it  ahead  of 
the  so-called  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  fit- 
ting and  proper  to  see  that  the  debt  ceil- 
ing is  raised  substantially  before  the 
spending  of  more  millions  is  approved 
through  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion bill, 

I  do  note  that  the  bill  to  further  de- 
value the  dollar  has  been  pulled  from 
next  week's  program.  First,  it  is  proposed 
that  on  Monday  the  House  will  consider 
and  approve  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill  to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  $350 
billion,  and  then  the  appropriation 
spending  bill  will  come  right  along  and 
absorb  all  the  elbow  room  that  was  pro- 
vided by  raising  the  ceiling.  Then,  in  the 
near  future.  Congress  will  devalue  the 
dollar  some  more.  The  procedures  that 
we  go  through  here  are  quite  interesting. 

Mr.  BOCX>S.  Is  the  gentleman  address- 
ing his  observation  to  me  or  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan'' 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  13,   1972 

Mr.  B<XJGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BCXJGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Calendar  Wednesday 
business  scheduled  for  Wednesday  next 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHALLENGE  FOR  BIPARTISAN  HELP 
FOR  FOOD  PRODUCERS  AND 
CONSUMERS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for   1 
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r  linute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
apd  include  extraneous  matter..! 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
e:ection  year  agriculture.  Congress,  and 
p  olitics  are  woven  together  on  the  Wash- 
iJ  igton  scene  and  are  of  vital  interest  to 
op-  country. 

And  it  is  in  this  context  that  now  that 
dock  strike  is  over,  and  I  voted  to 
ehd  it,  I  hope  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
1  arl  Butz  wiU  quit  using  the  strike  as  a 
&  ;reen  to  deny  any  responsibihty  for  our 
Ic  usy  low-grain  prices.  In  speech  after 
:  >eech,  the  Butz  line  has  been  to  blame 
strike  and  to  use  it  as  a  whipping  boy, 
Bering    off,    I    suspect,    on    a   political 

gent. 
When  the  Secretary  used  the  figure  of 
billion  dollars  to  measure  the  loss  of  ag- 
rijcultural  sales  during  the  strike,  I  must 
his  calculation  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
3w  he  has  retreated  down  to  $700  mil- 
Other  administration  officials  refer 
$200  million  in  sales  and.  others  men- 
tion $600  mOlion  referring,  we  must  as- 
me,  not  only  to  exports  but  to  imports 
food  products. 

But  trade  on  agricultural  product*  is  a 
o-way  street  and  the  Butz  statements 
.ve  not  mentioned  that  imports  of  for- 
rn  agricultural  products  were  cut  off 
d4ring  the  period  of  the  strike  also.  He 
not  mentioned  the  drop  off  in  im- 
3  for  foreign  meats,  which  total  an- 
ni^ally  more  than  $1  billion;  the  loss  of 
portion  of  $100  million  in  foreign 
d^iry   product   imports;    the   temporary 
of  importing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, sugar,  and  other  food  products 
of  which  have  total  annual  cost  paid 
foreign     producers     of     billions    of 
lars. 

rhere  is  no  question  that  we  would 

to  sell  more  export   grain   to  ease 

surpluses  but — and  this  is  a  big  but — 

want  to  sell  it  at  a  decent  price,  not 

the    cut-rate    market    prices    which 

gTftin  farmers  face  now. 

rhe  job  at  hand  now  is  to  correct  the 

fault  of  the  low  grain  markets  first 

all  by  establishing  decent  price  floors 

ough  an  increase  in  loan  rates  on 

eat,  com  and  other  feed  grains  by  25 

cent    juiit    as    my    amendment    does 

.Ijich  passed  the  House  last  December. 

pVhat  we  need  now  is  bipartisan  co- 

not  politics,  not  divlsiveness, 

agriculture  again.'=t  labor  and   not 

pr^ucer  against  consumer.  That,  after 

would    be   the    worst   disservice   to 

iculture. 

leadership   demands  presentation   of 

facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  challenge 

Butz  to  aline  himself  for  the 

t  interest  of  agriculture  to  support 

legislation  to  increase  loan  rates  for 
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took  cooperation  from  Democrats 
Republicans  to  gain  House  approval 
:his  amendment  which  would  add  $1  5 
bil  ion  a  year  to  farm  income  and  which 
wo  lid  stimulate  the  sluggish  economv. 
^•ever.  we  had  to  almost  claw  our  way 
the  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
Iculture.  They  fought  us  all  the  wav 
Dr.  Butz  was  able  to  get  the  bill 
shelved  for  the  present  in  the  Senate 
Ag;  iculture  Committee. 

I  ut  we  have  not  given  up  the  fight 
because  it  is  just  too  important.   Our 


er  • 


Senators  are  going  to  make  another  try 
at  the  25  percent  increase  in  loans  bill, 
stripped  of  the  Strategic  Reserve  feature 
and  moved  up  from  the  1971-72  crops  to 
the  1972-73  crop  years. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  prospect  of 
continuing  tragically  low  grain  prices 
will  persuade  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  floor  prices 
for  grains  should  be  increased  bv  raising 
the  loan  rates  and  that  the  bill  is  ap- 
proved. Certainly  we  are  going  to  have 
to  move  with  determination  to  keep  grain 
farmers  solvent. 

But  unfortunately  every  move  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  made  re- 
cently is  clumsy  and  freezes  or  depresses 
farm  prices  rather  than  improving  them. 
Two  separate  Department  of  Agriculture 
functions  illustrate  this  currently: 

First,  their  handling  of  grain  bujing 
and  selling  is  a  case  in  point.  The  much 
publicized  corn  purchase  program  was 
halted  in  mid-February  before  it  even 
got  going.  The  Department  actual! v  sold 
more  grain  sorghum  into  the  market 
than  the  amount  of  corn  it  bought  out 
of  the  market.  Termination  of  the  pur- 
chase program,  small  as  it  was,  means 
that  farmers  will  have  to  sell  their  grain 
at  very  low  prices  when  they  have  to 
clear  out  storage  space  this  summer  for 
the  next  crop.  Reseal  barley  has  been 
called  out  of  Government  storage,  sup- 
posedly to  meet  the  Department's  com- 
mitment to  two  big  grain  companies  to 
provide  them  with  oats  and  barlev  at 
about  half  price  so  they  will  ship  some 
U.S.  corn  to  Russia.  This  will  prevent  the 
Russian  sale  from  strengthening  the 
commercial  oats  and  barley  market. 
Similar  dealing  in  the  wheat  market 
could  result  if  millions  of  bushels  of 
Government-owned  wheat  from  Montana 
and  the  Dakotas  which  were  recently 
positioned  at  Portland  and  the  Gulf  are 
dumped  in  cut  rate  export  sales. 

A  second  case  in  point  deals  with  meat 
import  quotas  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
inspection  and  .supervision  bv  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  meat  sent 
to  the  United  States  from  foreign  meat 
packing  plants  cited  to  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary by  the  Comptroller  General.  In- 
stead of  heedin?  the  General  Accounting 
Office  report  which  documented  the  lack 
of  sanitation  and  questioned  the  whoie- 
someness  of  millions  of  pounds  of  im.- 
ported  meat  products,  the  Department  Is 
preparing  to  mc-ease  the  volume  of  meat 
imports  and  to  depress  cattle,  sheep  and 
hog  prices. 

I  believe  the  first  step  that  the  De- 
partm.enr,  should  be  taking  at  this  time 
is  to  clean  up  the  inspection  of  imported 
meats  and  mako  sure  that  ever>-  poui:id 
of  it  is  wholesome.  sanitar\-.  and  with 
no  harmful  chemical  residues.  However 
right  at  the  time  the  GAO  report  was 
being  reviewed.  Dr.  Clayton  Yeutter  In 
charge  of  meat  in.^pection  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service,  was  shifted  from  that  position 
to  become  director  for  agriculture  of 
the  Committee  To  Reelect  the  President 
Dr.  Yeutter  war,  jus*  getting  a  start  in 
his  efforts  to  clean  up  meat  inspection 
but  was  sidetracked  last  December  in  or- 
der to  permit  him  to  rev  up  the  political 


engines  to  round  up  the  farm  vote  for  the 
President  in  this  election  year. 

His  departure  from  the  Department 
comes  as  the  GAO  report  submitted  to 
Congress  shows  that  meat  still  has  come 
into  the  coimtry  from  foreign  plants 
which  were  found  unfit  to  ship  to  the 
United  States  after  a  determination  of 
fitness  had  been  made. 

This  was  like  a  bad  dream  to  me  be- 
cause early  in  1970  I  cited  the  glaring 
shortcomings  of  the  inspection  of  foreign 
meats.  The  system  now  is  sort  of  a  diplo- 
matic immunity  from  the  strictly  en- 
forced U.S.  requirement. 

I  urge  Secretary  Butz  and  his  staff 
in  the  Agriculture  Department  to  be  con- 
structive and  completely  honest  with 
both  consumers  and  producers. 

Bipartisan  cooperation  is  needed  to 
protect  both  the  interest  of  consumers 
and  producers.  No  one  wants  to  con- 
tinue relaxation  of  consumer  protection 
for  wholesomeness  and  sanitation  such 
as  on  meats,  and  consumers  are  not  ben- 
efitting from  low  farm  prices  such  as 
the  drastically  lew  grain  prices.  Despite 
the  20  to  30  percent  drop  in  grain  prices, 
food  is  no  cheaper.  It  is  a  paradox  where 
the  farmers  are  hurt  but  the  consumers 
do  not  benefit. 

All  these  things  point  up  the  need 
for  cooperation  in  an  effort  to  work  to- 
ward common  goals  for  the  betterment 
of  food  production.  I  hope  Secretary 
Butz  will  accept  the  challenge  of  these 
great  tasks.  Getting  behind  our  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  loan  rates  for  grains 
which  would  improve  grain  producers' 
income  in  the  marketplace  would  be  a 
significant  and  meaningful  first  step  to- 
ward that  goal. 


INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
witnessed  this  past  year  an  amazing 
increase  in  public  awareness  of  the 
death  and  human  misery  caased  by  the 
plague  of  narcotic  abuse.  Each  day  we 
read  in  the  papers  of  an  imprecedented 
narcotic  haul  made  by  ever-more  sophis- 
ticated drug  enforcement  agents,  and 
we  are  assured  by  one  Government 
agency  or  another  that  domestic  and 
military  addiction  are  on  the  wane. 

Unfortimately.  there  is  little  evidence 
that  this  is  the  case.  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  study  which  updates  my 
report  of  last  October,  to  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  entitled  "The 
International  Narcotics  Trade  and  Its 
Relation  to  the  United  States."  This 
supplemental  study  reveals  new  facts 
concerning  the  extent  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion among  our  civilian  population,  as 
well  as  among  GI's  returning  from  Viet- 
nam, and  outlines  the  most  significant 
programs  relating  to  the  International 
scene,  which  have  been  established  since 
the  publication  of  my  original  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  contents 
of  this  study  will  prove  helpful  in  rem- 
ed.ving  the  lethal  narcotics  scourge. 

The  report  follows : 
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Washington,  D.C, 

March  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  am  attaching  here- 
with a  supplemental  report  to  the  study  I 
submitted  on  October  24.  1971  entitled  The 
Inxpmational  Narcotics  Trade  and  Its  Re- 
lation' to  the  United  States.  This  report  up- 
dates rigures  and  statistics  on  the  domestic 
and  military  situations,  and  reveals  new 
Ir.f'  rmation  of  direct  concern  to  the  Com- 
mittee's efforts,  on  the  legislative  front,  at 
controlling  the  lethal  spread  of  drug  addic- 
tion. 

Tills  supplemental  report  also  contains  an 
update  presentation  of  the  State  Depart- 
me:-.t's  attempts  to  amend  the  Single  Con- 
ve;::ion  on  Narcotic  Drugs — the  major  In- 
ter, national  narcotics  pact — In  such  a  way 
as  to  tighten  existing  controls  on  the  Illicit 
drus  traffic.  Finally,  this  study  covers  steps 
anticipated  by  the  United  Nations  Division 
of  Narcotic  Drugs,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
sorely-needed  drug  suppression  programs  In- 
stituted by  the  United  States  Government 
since  the  time  my  earlier  report  to  the  Com- 
mi'tee  was  published. 

I  trust  that  this  material  will  be  of  use 
to  this  committee  In  its  continuing  search 
for  atiswers  to  the  complex  narcotics  prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely, 

Seymour  Halpern, 
Member  of  Congress. 

srpplemental  report  on  the  international 

Narcotics  Trade  and  Its  Relation  to  the 

United  States 

introduction 

The  plague  of  narcotics  abuse  continues  to 
spread  through  our  country  with  relentless 
speed.  America  has  thus  far  failed  to  muster 
the  limitless  energies  residing  In  its  public 
and  private  sectors  to  mount  an  all-out 
campaign  against  drug  addiction. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  flurry 
of  legislative  and  executive  activity  In  the 
area  of  narcotics  control  during  1970  and 
1971  would  prove  adequate  to  the  problem. 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  how  inaccurate  that 
estimate  has  proven  to  be. 

Since  the  time  of  my  rep>ort  last  October 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  ComLmlttee,  entitled: 
The  International  Narcotics  Trade  and  Its 
Relation  to  the  United  States,  many  devel- 
opments have  taken  place  In  the  domestic, 
military  and  International  aspects  of  the 
drug  abuse  problem.  The  following  supple- 
mental report  upnlates  developments  In  all 
three  of  these  areas. 

domestic 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have  been 
compiling  a  new  inventory  of  the  extent  of 
the  addiction  problem  as  It  exists  In  the 
United  States  today.  Despite  the  fact  that 
8920.000,000  worth  of  narcotics  were  con- 
fiscated by  government  authorities  in  1971 — 
three  times  the  amount  ($302,700,000)  seized 
during  the  previous  year — there  has  been 
no  let-up  whatsoever  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  heroin  supply  in  this  coun- 
try, the  annual  consumption  here  being  5-6 
tons. 

The  purity  of  heroin  has  recently  decreased 
In  New  York  and  other  big  cities;  however. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  purity  level 
has  Increased  In  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns — perhaps  a  calculated  attempt  by 
traffickers  to  hook  more  victims  and  quickly 
open  new  markets.  This  steady  supply  In  the 
face  of  rising  seizure  totals  can  only  be 
explained  by  large  stockpiles  of  heroin  cur- 
rently existing  In  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  ever-Increasing  quantities  pouring  in 
from  new  transshipment  points,  particularly 
from  Latin  America.. 

Even  more  unsettling  Is  the  fact  that  the 
total    number   of   narcotics    addicts   In   the 


United  States  has  grown  considerably  in  the 
last  year,  despite  increased  law  enforcement 
and  addict  rehabilitation  efforts.  The  latest 
official  estimate  soon  to  be  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
will  reveal  that  there  are  presently  over 
400,000  addicts  in  the  United  States.  The 
figure  was  reached  through  computerized, 
sclentiflcaJly  conducted  methods,  and  has 
already  been  determined.  The  total  rep- 
resents quite  a  substantial  Increase  over  last 
year's  H.E.W.  estimate  of  250,000  addicts  and 
the  BNDD  figure  of  330,000.  This  Is  further 
proof  that  the  United  States  has  the  largest 
addict  population  in  the  world  although  not 
a  single  ounce  of  opium  p>oppy — the  source 
of  heroin — grows  In  the  U.S. 

According  to  confidential  sources,  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  new  official  total  can 
be  determined  in  the  following  way — the 
BNDD's  own  network  of  agents  and  re- 
searchers keep  an  exact  tally  of  the  month- 
by-month  number  of  officially  reported  ad- 
dict.s  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The  figure  for 
December  1971  was  82.294.  BNDD  standard 
procedure  is  to  multiply  the  officially  re- 
ported number  by  five  to  get  the  estimated 
total,  since  they  have  found  through  past 
research  experience  that  there  are  Ihrei'  to 
five  unreported  addicts  for  every  one  re- 
ported If,  then,  by  taking  the  average,  there 
are  four  addicts  for  each  of  the  82  294  re- 
pxDrted  in  December,  then  it  can  be  assumed 
that  there  are  approximately  411,470  drtig 
addicts  in  the  nation  today. 

The  addict  population  in  N:'W  York  City 
alone  is  estimated  today  as  being  at  least 
150,000  and  possibly  as 'high  as  200,000 — a 
figure  corroborated  by  the  city'.^  Addiction 
Services  Agency,  27.000  addicts  are  current- 
ly undergoing  treatment  In  public  ai-.d  pri- 
vate facilities,  cximpared  with  18,000  under 
treatment  as  recently  as  last  August.  An- 
other startling  fact  is  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 32.000  narcotics  addicts  pres- 
ently on  the   New   York  City   welfare  rolls. 

military 

In  addition  to  this  rise  in  the  overall 
addict  population.  I  have  compiled  new  evi- 
dence that  there  are  approximately  60,000 
addicted  Virjtnam  veterai  s  who  have  re- 
turned to  otir  communities — a  ficure  which 
firit  appeared  in  my  above-mentioned  nar- 
cotics report.  As  of  this  past  November,  af- 
ter the  Veterans  Administration  had  es- 
tablislied  32  drug  treatment  centers — an  iii- 
creas"  of  27  over  the  previous  year — V,A. 
medical  personnel  had  treated  9,542  ad- 
dicted ex-GI's.  Of  this  number.  6  014  were 
Vietnam  vets.  It  is  safe  to  asstime  that  only 
one  out  of  ten  has  come  forward  for  stich 
treatment,  which  would  even  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  Thus,  if  that  ratio  applied, 
the  tru?  number  of  addicts  who  l^Hve  re- 
turned from  the  .^rmed  Forces  v.'ould  sur- 
pass the  staggering  estimate  of  60.000  and 
the  total  number  of  G.I.'s  could  well  be 
over  90.000 — based  on  the  over  9.500  who 
have  been  treated  by  the  V.A.  alone  In  the 
past  year. 

Experts  contend  that  these  60.000  to  90,000 
ex-GI  addicts  cottld  'tuin-or."  as  maiiy  as 
3,000,000  others  in  the  next  five  years.  Ameri- 
can society  today.  The  implications  are  even 
more  friglifning.  however,  when  it  is  real- 
ized thct  a  great  number  of  these  addicts  will 
be  females  of  child-bearing  age.  One  out  of 
four  of  the  nation's  addict  population  are 
females.  This  can  only  aggravate  the 
rapidly  growing  problem  of  heroin-addict 
babies  being  born.  In  ever-lncreasitig  ntnn- 
bers.  to  females  v.ho  maintain  their  habit 
d'lring   pregnancy. 

Babies  bi  rn  of  heroin-addicted  motliers 
are  themselves  addicted  to  heroin,  and  begin 
withdrawal  within  the  first  fifteen  hours 
after  birth.  The  number  of  such  heroin- 
addicted  babies  bjrn  in  New  Y'ork  City  alone 
has  risen  from  200  in  1966  to  550  In  1971. 
Detoxification,  as  with  adults,  takes  ten  to 
twenty  davs.  In  more  than  a  few  Instances, 


the  babies  must  remain  lu  the  hospital  for  as 
long  as  forty  days  due  to  complications, 
even  after  withdrawal,  and  usually  at  public 
expense. 

Thus,  the  latest  victims  of  the  tragic 
spread  of  narcotics  addiction  in  America  to- 
day are  innocents  who  have  not  yet  even 
been  born  Now  that  even  our  unborn  chil- 
dren are  liable  to  fall  prey  to  this  horrible 
plague,  perhaps  we  will  resolve  to  attack  the 
drug  abuse  crisis  on  every  front. 

international 

Whereas  httle  progress  has  been  made  in 
remedying  the  lethal  spread  of  drug  abuse 
among  our  domestic  population  and  among 
our  .s.-rvicemen  stationed  abroad,  there  have 
recently  been  several  hopeful  signs  on  the 
international  scene. 

At  the  time  of  my  study  mission  and  sub- 
sequent report  entitled  The  International 
Narcotics  Trade  and  Itf  Relation  to  the 
United  States.  I  found  that  the  United  Na- 
tions had  failed  miserably  in  its  responsibili- 
ties to  combat  the  ever-mounting  crisis  in 
internation.al     narcotics    traffic. 

The  U  N.  lias  had  tlie  machinery  to  con- 
trol the  production,  processing  and  exporting 
of  r.arcotlci.  but  it  has  not  used  the  tools 
it  has  to  do  the  Job  ltd  role  has  been  ineffec- 
tive and  virtually  meaningless. 

I  was  horrified  by  the  failure  of  the  U  N 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  U.N  Di- 
vision on  Narcotics,  and  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  to  keep  pace  with, 
and  to  cope  with  the  illegal  cultivation  and 
illicit  fiow  of  narcotics  throughout  the  world. 

The  International  Narcotics  Control 
B'lard — the  executive  arm  of  the  U.N.  drug 
control  operation,  has  not  been  keeping  pace 
with  developments  on  the  international  drug 
scene  and  seems  prone  to  maintain  a  policy 
of  "live  and  let  live"  rather  than  offending 
member  States  by  pointing  a  finger  at  any 
failure  to  adhere  to  treaty  requirements  Had 
such  groups  as  the  INCB  been  utilizing  the 
tools  they  have,  for  example,  countless  tons 
of  Turkish-produced  opium  wotild  never 
liave  reached  our  shores,  for  over  a  decade 
now,  in  the  form  of  heroin. 

Two  developments  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional drtig  control  have  been  revealed  to  me. 
since  th?  publication  of  my  report,  by  U.S. 
State  Depanment  and  U  N.  officials.  These 
initiatives  are  aimed  at  bringing  about  an 
improvement  in  the  overall  international  pic- 
ture. 

First,  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil has  scheduled,  at  United  States  request,  a 
plenipotentiary  council  for  March  of  this 
year  to  act  on  a  number  of  amendments 
which  our  government  will  offer  in  order  to 
make  a  viable  instrument  of  the  1961  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  which  my 
mi-ssion  fotmd  sorely  lacking  In  authority 
and  enforcement  power. 

The  Convention,  agreed  to  by  over  80  na- 
tlofis  11  years  ago,  is  the  basic  International 
treaty  governing  activity  in  narcotic  drugs. 
and  was  intended  to  limit  drug  production 
and  processing  to  legitimate  scientific  and 
medical  purposes  through  national  control 
systems  and  through  the  harmonization  of 
legal  stipply  and  demand  in  international 
drug  trade.  Under  the  current  provisions  of 
the  Single  Convention,  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  is  empowered  to  do 
little  more  than  make  recommendations. 
Such  a  weak  arrangement  is  ill-suited  to  the 
problems  being  caused  today  by  black  mar- 
ket agents  and  syndicates  dealing  In  the  pro- 
duction, processing  and  transshipment  of 
hard  narcotics — especially  heroin  Tlte  limit- 
ed authority  granted  the  INCB  11  years  ago 
1=;  grossly  insufficient  to  stem  the  Interna- 
tional flow  of  illicit  narcotics  today. 

Back  In  1901,  we  sought  to  protect,  by 
commo:t  action,  those  not  yet  affected  by 
the  addiction  to  which  only  a  relative  few 
had  fallen  victim.  In  1972.  the  picture  is 
quite  different.  Today  we  are  confronted  by 
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spreading    contagion    against    which 
ntry  has  been  able  to  poee  a  defense, 
"he  United  States  delegates  to  the  plenl- 
pcftentlary  session  this  month  will  attempt  to 
teeth    Into   the   Single   Convention    by 
mfans  of  a  series  of  amendments: 

)  Articles  19  and  20  will  be  amended  to 

Jlre  member  States  to  submit  estimates 

their    Intended    poppy    cultivation    and 

opfum    production,   and   then,   accurate   re- 

on  what  actually  occurred.  Under  the 

•'  agreement,  statistical  returns  on  the 

year's   poppy  cultivation   are  available 

Board  only  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 

has  been  hampered  In  recent  years  by 

of  adequate  access  to  these  production 

res. 

)_  Article  14  will  be  amended  to  allow  the 

to  conduct  an  Investigation  within  a 

—  State  whenever  there  Is  need  to  as- 

a  matter  of  fact  relating  to  traffic  In 
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!  i_  Article  14  win  be  further  amended  to 
the    Board    to    act    on    Information 
ch  It  has  gathered  fand  thoroughly  eval- 
ualjed).  from  sources  other  than  the' Inter- 
State  or  a  U.N.  orean— as  at  present 
>   sources   might   Include  other   States 
un^erslty  scholars,   expert   Individuals   and 
inlzatlons  In  the  drug  field 
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Articles    12.   19.   24   will   be  amended, 
a^new  Article  21  proposed,  to  ensure  that 
have   adequate   supplies   of    narcotic 
for   medical   and   scientific   purposes 
that  strict  licensing  and  controls  be  In- 
d   and   enforced   to   prevent   any  drugs 
excess  of  this  level  from  becoming  avail- 
to  the  Illicit  market.  These  provisions 
I  empower  the  Board  to  confirm  or  modi- 
State    estimates    on    poppy    cultivation, 
m  production  or  other  drug  activity,  and 
Id  commit  States  to  adhere  to  the  Board's 
ifnates. 

would  be  the  first  time  that  all  drug 
.-itles  would  be  effectively  monitored  by 
expert,  centralized  body. 
)    Article  14  is  further  amended  to  ex- 
the  Board's  present  authority  which  is 
limited  merely  to  recommending  a  par- 
or   total    drug   embargo   on    any   State 
i  to  be  In  violation  of  the  Convention 
proposal    mandates   the   imposition   of 
an  embargo. 
Article  36  of  the  Convention  will   be 
to   facilitate  extradition   for  drug 
enumerated  In  that  Article. 
proposals,  although  late  In  coming, 
;ommendable  and  deserve  the  full  sup- 
of  the  American  people.  Hopefully  they 
be  approved   at   this   month's  plenlpo- 
ary  session    If  the  1961  Single  Oonven- 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  Is  to  remain  ridden 
loopholes,  and  If  the  International  Nar- 
3  Control   Board   Is  left   to  Its  dilatory 
:autlo\is  waj-s.  then  not  only  the  United 
'^.   but   all   societies  of   the   world   will 
nue  to  be  threatened  at  their  very  roots 
_  e  scourpe  of  narcotics  addiction. ' 
second  new  snd  promising  development 
■^-  international  narcotics  scene  Is  the 
>  being  made  by  the  United  Nations 
which  may  study  mission  report  se- 
lf   criticized    for    not    having    exercised 
•^r  controls  on  the  continually  worsen- 
ternatlonal  narcotics  situation. 
U.N.  Is  at  last  taking  steps  to  make 
■^clal  Fund  for  Drue  Abuse  Control  an 
Ive     weapon     In     the     fight     against 
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This  plan  Is  composed  of  two  parts — one 
containing  the  principles  and  guidelines  for 
the  campaign  against  drug  addiction,  the 
other  consisting  of  a  list  of  160  projects  en- 
vlsaged  under  the  plan  at  a  cost  of  $95 
million. 

The  plan  has  been  analyzed  ai:id  has  Just 
been  approved  by  the  Specialized  Agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  bv  the  U.N  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drug.s.'The  Fund  lacks 
sufRclent  finances  U)  put  all  the  projects  In- 
cluded m  the  plan  Into  action,  but  an  Initial 
program  of  operations— <:omprislng  59  proj- 
ects at  a  cost  of  .$1,783,000—13  under  way  for 
immediate   Implementation. 

An  importar.t  project  in  the  program  at- 
tempts to  Institute  drug  abuse  conrrol  opera- 
tions in  Thailand.  Ju.n.  this  past  December, 
a  U.N.  mission  visited  Bangkok  and  was  able 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  Thai 
Government  calling  for  measures  In  the 
areas  of  a)  opium  cultivation  replacement' 
b>  drug  addict  treatment,  rehabilitation  and 
social  integration;  c)  law  enforcement-  d) 
drug  education  and  Information 

The  total  cost  of  this  phase  of  the  program 
is  estimated  at  «2.084.000.  of  which  $693  780 
has  oeen  set  aside  for  this  first  year  -The 
counterpart  expenditure  bv  the  Thai  Oovem- 

?l^^"ofiof  ^""^"^  *'  S5, 163.200.  of  which 
81.302^680  was  appropriated  for  the  first  year 
Operations  under  this  program  are  already 
under  way.  It  has  been  cxjrdlnated  with  the 
TS^d^*"^  ^"^'^'*  ^^*^  '^  carr>-ing  out  In 
For  the  U.N.  drug  fund  projects  to  be 
successful,  there  must  be  more  contributions 
,  M  J:k  ''^,^  '^''  *'*''''  forthcoming.  The  total 
number  of  pledges  and  pavments  of  con- 
-ributlons  to  the  Fund  to  date  amounts  to 
orUy    $2,822,034.    .$2,000,000    of    thlT  am^un^ 

hTfo'fZt,^.'''-'''-'^    ^'^'''   contribution, 
half  of  which  has  already  been  paid 

United  States  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations  must  take  every  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote such  coordinated  attacks  on  {he  ever- 
growing,   international    trade   in   hard    nj- 

The  above  Information  relate.s  to  activities 
being  conducted  through  United  Nations 
Channels.  During  the  time  since  the  pub  S 

t^LJ  ^-  "r"-  °"  ''"'  ''•^fernatlonal  drug 
'^,^:  '^"'^  ^^-^  ^'^  a  great  number  of 
.mpro.ement.s  in  the  United  States'  own  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  which  m4e 
'a'^s  se;.'",'"/-',!^  countr/ from  foXt 
iDelow:  '""^"^  Initiatives  are  llstid 

r^h.nJ^^  creation,  by  the  President,  of  a 
Cabinet  Committee  for  International  Nar- 
cotics Control.  The  Committee  Includes  the 

iTeasur>.    the    Director    of  the    ciA      the 

fhe°UnTert'v"^''    '^'   ^'^  Ambassador    to 

^re^JaSofsttf '•  ^"'   '^  '""'^^^  "^  *^« 

<2)    the    appointment    of  Narcotics    Cnn 

trol    Coordinators    to    those  US    EmbSe; 
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^tas  notified  this  week  by  C  W.A.  Schur- 

Personal  Representative  of  the  Secre- 

jeneral.  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 

Control,  of  sweeping   new  Initiatives 

win   be  implemented   beginning  next 

The  U.N.  spokesman  revealed  to  me 

^eclflcs  of  a   new   world-wide  compre- 

e   plan    for   concerted    action   against 

abuse  which  has  Just   been  developed 

e   Division  of   Narcotic   Drugs  of   the 

JecretarUt. 


in  countries  which  are  aFected  bvThe TruJ 
problem-whether  they  are  producing  pro? 
cesslng.  or  transiting  nations  ^'  ^ 

'3)   a  step-up  in  law  enforcement  activities 
Which  has  brought  about   a  doubimg    over 

made  rth^e^r'*;"'  ''''  ""^'^"^'^  «^'^"-es 
made   bv    the   Customs  Burean:    also,   there 

n  rhr«  '■''^"'^'"  °^'-'"  ^"^'^=-  fiPlcl  with- 
in the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  to  .specialise  in  curbing  the  lUicu  d^ 
version  of  legitimate  drugs 

i4)  an  hicrease  In  the  Customs  Bureau 
^'^L^'""^.  ^-^^^  '"  '^^«  ^°  ^4  000  in  1971.  in 
^o  IMO,  ^  '"'  '"  'P'""  '*^''"-'  '""^  300 
(5)  the  development  by  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau of  a  program  designed  to  Interdict  nar- 
cotics smuggling  by  the  use  of  aircraft 
equipped  with  sophisticated  sensor  devices 
and  supported  by  tactical  ground  operations 
In  addition  to  these  innovative  programs 


I  recently  became  aware  of  a  most  ppomis- 
ng  development  In  our  policy  concernlnR 
the  operations  of  the  International  financial 
institutions.  The  appended  letter  from  Nel 
son  Gross,  who  was  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  as  Senior  Advisor  and  Coordinator  for 
International  Narcotics  Matters  at  the  state 
r^partment,  reports  that  recommendations 
58-60  of  my  report  on  the  International  Nar- 
cotics Trade  and  Its  Relation  to  the  United 
States  were  referred  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  for  possible  action,  ^ 

These  recommendations  read  as  follows- 
"(58)  The  United  States  should  Instruct 
Us  Governor  at  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
to  propose  that  agricultural  programs  de- 
signed to  eliminate  poppy  cultivation  be 
given  high  consideration.  The  U.S.  Governor 
could  ask  that  a  guideline  memorandum  be 
sent  to  the  officers  of  the  bank  regarding 
loan  preference  for  programs  so  designed 
consistent  with  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Bank. 

"(59)  The  United  States  should  seek 
through  the  multi-lateral  auspices  of  the 
World  Bank  a  series  of  guidelines  which 
would  provide  incentives,  In  the  form  of 
favorable  loan  arrangements,  to  nations 
which  are  recognized  for  taking  effective 
measures  against  the  cultivators  and  proc- 
essors of  opium,  h*hlsh,  or  cocaine  The 
United  States  should  stand  ready  to  assist 
all  International  programs  for  crop  substitu- 
tion, retraining  and  resettlement, 

"(60)  The  United  States  should  consider 
the  establishment  of  special  funds  under 
the  Asian  Bank  and  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bank  to  provide  positive  Incentives  In  the 
form  of  available  funds  for  nations  seeking 
technological  and  economic  assistance  to 
eliminate  the  sources  of  narcotic  traffic" 

The  National  Advisory  Council  then  es- 
tablished a  special  Inter-agency  working 
group  to  discuss  ways  of  Implementing  these 
three  proposals.  This  informal  task  force  in- 
cludes representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  State,  Treasury  (Cus- 
toms Bureau)  and  Justice  (Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs) .  The  group  has 
held  three  working  sessions  and  soon  expects 
to  submit  to  the  Council  a  report  on  Its  own 
findings  and  recommendations  for  action. 

The  discussion  of  this  working  group  cen- 
tered around  the  drug  control  potential  of 
the  multl-natlonally  owned  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  as  well  as  the  three  U.N  -con- 
nected organs  of  the  Worid  Bank:  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation. 

The  agency  representatives  have  been  spe- 
cifically debating  various  economic  alter- 
natives to  poppy  production  and  ways  of  In- 
ducing target  countries  to  participate  In 
such  programs.  One  alternative  discussed 
has  been  the  granting  of  loans  for  crop  sub- 
stitution programs  which  might  Include 
technical  assistance  In  switching  to  alterna- 
tive crops,  and  road  construction  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  marketing  of  new  crops  pro- 
duced In  mountainous  regions.  A  second 
project  for  which  loans  may  be  offered  In- 
volves the  Installation  of  telecommunica- 
tions systems  In  those  rural  areas  which  have 
traditionally  produced  opium  or  cocaine. 
Such  a  communications  network  would 
greatly  enhance  present  efforts  both  at  edu- 
cation and  enforcement. 

Another  Interesting  proposal  suggested  by 
the  State  Department  would  Instruct  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to  as- 
sist countries  Involved  In  the  production, 
processing  or  transshipment  of  narcotics 
with  the  development  of  anti-drug  projects 
for  loan  application  purposes.  Under  this 
plan.  AID  would  finance  such  feasibility 
studies  on  a  cost-free  basis. 

Finally,  thought  has  been  given  to  backing 
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a  policy  of  refusing  development  bank  funds 
to  any  country  which  falls  to  cooperate  In 
current  International  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts. It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  all 
of  these  proposals  are  policy  options — none 
of  which  has  yet  been  accepted  by  the  Inter- 
agency working  group. 

As  I  stated  In  my  report  on  International 
narcotics  trade,  there  are  a  number  of  ap- 
proaches In  the  striiggle  against  drug  abuse 
which  the  United  States  and  the  world  com- 
munity have  heretofore  overlooked.  The  eco- 
nomic Incentives  at  the  disposal  of  the  In- 
ternational financial  Institutions  are  a  prime 
example.  I  am  truly  hopeful  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  will  see  flt  to  recom- 
mend constructive  changes,  in  our  policy  to- 
ward the  World  Bank,  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank 
and  Asian  Bank — changes  which  will  result 
In  tighter  controls  over  a  flourishing  Illicit 
market  In  hard  narcotics. 

Such  efforts  as  these  are  promising  signs 
that  our  society  has  become  acutely  aware  of 
the  danger  In  Its  midst,  but  a  handful  of 
program  Improvements  Is  no  cause  for  com- 
placency. There  Is  much  yet  to  be  done, 
both  by  the  United  States  In  unilateral  and 
bilateral  Initiatives,  and  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  through  multi-lateral,  U.N.  co- 
operation. We  can  only  hope  that  a  strength- 
ened Single  Convention,  a  flourishing  U.N. 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  and  Innova- 
tive programs  sponsored  by  our  own  govern- 
ment will  succeed  In  stemming  the  relentless 
spread  of  narcotics  addiction  throughout  the 
world. 

Depaktment  or  State, 
Washington,  February  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Seymour  Halpern, 
17. S.  House  of  Representatives. 

De.ui  Congressman  Halpern:  I  read  with 
Interest  recommendations  5&-«0  in  the  re- 
port of  your  Special  Study  Mission  on  the 
International  Narcotics  Trade. 

I  brought  these  recommendations,  which 
raised  the  possibility  of  the  involvement  of 
the  International  financial  Institutions  In 
the  narcotics  control  effort,  to  the  attention 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  which  has 
established  a  special  Inter-agency  working 
group  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  your  rec- 
ommendations. The  group  has  had  three 
meetings  and  will  be  rendering  a  report  to 
the  Council. 

We  shall  Inform  you  of  the  conclusions 
reached. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nelson  Gross, 
Senior  Adviser  and  Coordinator  for  In- 
ternational Narcotics  Matters. 


CAPITOL  BUILDING  EXTENSION 
APPROVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, March  8, 1972,  is  already  a  memo- 
rable and  historic  day  in  the  life  of  this 
beloved  Capitol  Building  and  a  day  which 
we  will  all  remember  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  because  the  day  sig- 
naled the  final  approval  of  the  plan  to 
proceed  with  the  extension  of  the  west 
central  front  of  the  Capitol,  the  exten- 
sion we  debated  in  this  Chamber  and 
approved  some  years  ago. 

This  day  is  comparable  in  history  to 
August  15,  1958.  when,  after  great  de- 
bates, voting,  and  a  barrage  of  publicity, 
a  similar  extension  of  the  east  central 
front  was  finally  approved.  Today,  when 
we  and  the  millions  of  visitors  look  at 
the  beauty,  dignity,  and  stability  of  the 


east  front,  we  wonder  what  the  discord 
In  the  1950's  was  all  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  for  Ex- 
tension of  the  U.S.  Capitol  should  be 
commended.  This  represents  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  from  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  Their  decision  has  put  into 
motion  the  long  considered  and  very 
necessary  project.  This  is  a  sparkling 
example  in  the  life  of  the  Congress 
where  statesmanship  and  good  judg- 
ment have  triumphed  over  partisan- 
ship and  weak-kneed  decisions.  So  I 
salute  our  esteemed  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Albert,  chairman  of  the 
Commission;  the  Honorable  Hale  Bogcs, 
the  majority  leader;  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.Ford,  the  minority  leader; 
the  Honorable  Spiro  T.  Acnew,  President 
of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield,  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and  the 
Honorable  George  White,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  was  no  decision  made  by  absentee 
or  proxy  voters.  Every  member  of  the 
Commission  was  present  and  every  mem- 
ber  i^oted  in  favor  of  proceeding  with 
the  final  planning  of  the  project.  This 
imanimous  vote,  and  what  that  vote  rep- 
resents among  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  oppose 
the  west  extension. 

I  would  also  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  for  providing  the 
funds  and  establishing  the  procedures 
in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1970,  which  made  possible  this  deci- 
sion to  proceed.  It  is  sad  that  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  George  An- 
drews, who  handled  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
is  not  here  today  to  enjoy  this  moment 
with  us  and  the  numerous  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  championed  this 
cause. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
after  the  extension  project  was  author- 
ized in  1955, 1  was  then  one  of  those  who 
felt  strongly  that  extension  of  the  his- 
toric east  and  west  fronts  was  a  mistake, 
but  I  did  not  just  sit  back  and  criticize, 
I  put  on  a  pair  of  coveralls  and  climbed 
all  through  the  building,  both  exterior 
and  Interior.  For  the  first  time,  I  could 
see  the  deterioration  and  defacement  of 
the  once  proud  architecture  of  the  origi- 
nal small  Capitol  as  envisioned  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  I  could  see  also 
where  previous  annexes  had  been  con- 
structed. The  Chamber  in  which  we  stand 
today  is  one  of  those  annexes.  Then  I 
began  an  extensive  study  and  research 
of  the  history  of  the  building.  My  eyes 
began  to  open  and  I  was  forced  to  reverse 
my  previous  position  and  become  one  of 
the  champions  of  extension  of  the  old 
central  section.  Frankly,  I  was  amazed 
to  find  how  many  changes  had  occurred 
in  what  might  properly  be  called  the 
evolution  of  the  Capitol.  Still,  the  changes 
have  never  hurt  the  building;  they  have 
enhanced  it.  If  that  were  not  so,  why  do 
our  citizens  and  visitors  from  abroad  so 
respect  and  admire  the  building  and  why 
does  the  building  so  effectively  symbolize 
the  greatest  deliberative  institution  in 


the  world  today — the  representative  of 
the  people  of  Amenca — the  Congress  of 
the  United  States? 

We  who  are  privileged  to  serve  here 
now  often  think  of  the  Capitol  as  it  is 
today.  I  wish  each  of  you  would  go  dowTi 
to  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  see  the  small,  take-apart  model 
he  has  there  showing  the  growth  of  the 
Capitol  from  its  beginning  in  1793  to 
the  present  lime.  I  think  you  would  be 
awed  by  these  changes  and  how  all  of 
them  have  served  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  how  they  were 
made  over  a  period  of  more  than  160 
years  with  such  good  taste 
I  will  highlight  these  changes. 
First.  Original  north  wmg;  Begim 
1793 — completed  1800;  Senate  occupied 
from  1800-59;  House  occupied  1800-01; 
1804-07;  Supreme  Court  occupied  1801- 
1935;  Library  of  Congress  occupied  1800- 
24. 

Second.  Two-story  Senate  Chamber 
converted  to  separate  stories  vnih  Su- 
preme Court  occupying  lower  Chamber 
from  1810-60. 

Third.  Temporary  structure  at  location 
of  Statuary  Hall  occupied  by  House  from 
1801-04. 

Fourth.  South  wmg  completed  in 
1807— Occupied  by  House  1807-57. 

Fifth.  Doth  north  and  .';outh  wings, 
and  l-stor>'  wooden  connecting  passage- 
way, burned  in  1814  and  recon5truction 
was  completed  in  1819. 

Sixth.  Central  section  b«?gun  in  1818 
and  completed  in  1829:  Library  of  Con- 
gress occupied  two  stories  of  we.'=t  cen- 
tral front  1824-97;  altered  to  pronde 
office  spaces  after  1897. 

Seventh.  Present  Senate  and  House 
wings  begun  in  1851  and  completed  in 
1859. 

Eighth.  Old  low  dome  replaced  from 
1856-65. 

Ninth.  West  central  .section  recon- 
structed following  a  fire  in  1851. 

Tenth.  Terraces  on  north,  south,  and 
west  added  1884-92. 

Eleventh.  Gas  explosion  in  old  north 
wing  required  reconstruction  in  1898 

Twelfth.  Replacement  of  original  wood 
roof  over  the  Statuary  Hall  wine  and  the 
Old  Supreme  Court  wing  with  .steel  and 
concrete  In  1902. 

Thirteenth.  Complete  remodeling  of 
Senate  and  House  Chambers.  1949-51, 
substantially  as  they  appear  today. 

Fourteenth.  Ea.st  front  exteiiMon  con- 
structed 1958-62, 

Fifteenth.  Interior  alterations  and 
changes  1958-72. 

Now.  to  get  to  the  specifics,  why  should 
the  west  front  be  extended  rather  than 
patched-up  in  place?  The  answers  are 
really  rather  simple:  the  extension  is  the 
best  way  to  preserve  that  old  deteriorat- 
ing section  :  it  is  the  best  way  to  complete 
the  building  architecturally:  it  is  the 
best  way  to  pro\ide  additional  .space  for 
the  Congress  near  the  chambers,  which 
will  insure  for  many  years  the  continued 
use  of  this  building  for  lepislative  pur- 
poses; and  it  is  the  bc-^t  way  to  provide 
needed  facilities  for  the  public. 

We  in  the  Congress  rely  hea\ily  in  the 
day  to  day  operations  on  precedent.  For 
the  west  extension,  we  have  a  valid  and 
most   appropriate    precedent.    We   have 
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to  look  at  the  east  extension.  The 
se  would  be  in  a  dismal  condition 
ay  with  respect  to  the  operations  near 
chamber  if  the  Congress  had  not  pro- 
ceeded with  the  east  extension  in  1958. 
r.  Speaker.  I  have  nothing  but  praise 
the  Commission  who  has  had  the 
sight  and  courage  to  proceed  with 
west  extension.  I  applaud  them  for 
unanimous  discussions  and  express 
hope  that  they  will  have  the  support 
:he  great  majority  of  the  House  mem- 
hip  as  they  proceed  with  this  expan- 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
t  country  which  we  have  the  honor 
responsibility  to  serve. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

■he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
•evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
1  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller*  is  rccog- 
'd  for  5  minutes. 

•.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
we  should  take  note  of  America's 
t  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
v.-  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
'es  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
C  harles  Goodyear  of  the  United  States 
)lutionized  the  world  of  transporta- 
and  industry  with  the  develooment 
ulcanized  rubber  in  1844. 
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MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTAS 


The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.   Under 
revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
an    from    Idaho    'Mr.    H.^nsen^    is 
:d  for  5  minutes. 
HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
surprised    and    disappointed    this 
;nin^  by  the  announcement  that  the 
rtmcnt  of  Aericulturo  will  rai.se  the 
as  on  meat  imports  for  1972.  to  an 
tmt  ever  6  per.-ent  above   the  vnl- 
ry  restraint  level  of  1971.  This  de- 
n   obviously   was   prompted   by   re- 
jncreases  in  meat  prices  and  is  ob- 
'y   in   response   to   consumer  com- 
t.s     However.    I    find    the   decision 
(Jkin?  because  it  is  not  responsive  to 
the  facts  underlyins  recent  price 
Ja.ses.  Last  week  I  received  a  letter 
the   Secre'ary   cf   Agriculture    in 
h  he  enclosed  certain  information 
h  hei-tateri: 

.  shows  that  farmers  are  producing  an 
.Kite  supply  of  wholesome  food  with  a 
St  increase  in  the  returns  to  farmer.-;. 

Tljp  information   he  enclosed  clearlv 

stratcs     that     the     bfef     prices 

led  in  January  served  only  to  help 

"rs  ratch  up  for  the  great  lag  suf- 

during  the  last  20  years   Although 

^j^t^Ie  prices  are  .iusf  now  back  up 

^1  le' els.  farm  food  p»i  es  increa.-ed 

7  percent  durin^?  that  20-vear  pe- 

And  during  th:-  same  ;:enod.  money 

the  w.tge  came-.'-.  incrca.scd  .340  per- 

bi'siness  and   prcipssional  incom-^ 

need  200  percent  and  dividends  went 

'0  p' I  cent. 

Se-retary  Butz  stated: 

e   farm    prces    have    finally    cUmbed 

'■  'fvels  of  twenty  years  tiso'.  those  are 

cheaper  dollars.  Meantime,  farmers  arc 

2  3  times  higher  waees  for  help;  farm 

ery  prices  are   nearly   twice   a.s'hleh- 

ct:on  e.vpenditures  dotibled;  and  farml 

(ieOts    have    Increased    five    times    over 

of  twenty  vears  ii^o. 
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With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  can  ap- 
preciate that,  compared  to  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  generally,  beef  is  a  real 
bargain.  And  I  must  regretfully  conclude 
that  the  Department  s  action  todav  will 
result  in  a  flood  of  meat  imports  and  de- 
pressed prices  paid  to  producers.  It  will 
clog  up  the  domestic  market  for  the  ben- 
efit of  importers  and  foreign  producers 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  con- 
sumer and  cattle  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  beef  proriurers  are 
entitled  to  fair  treatment,  and  it  is  ob- 
vloiis  that  they  cannot  expect  such  treat- 
ment if  the  Department  shows  favoritism 
toward  the  foreign  meat  producers  by  al- 
lowing this  new  flood  of  imported  pro- 
duce. 

It  is  doubly  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand thi  Department's  action  only  3 
ueeks  after  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  released  a  report  con- 
cerning the  current  standards  for  in- 
specting imported  meat.  I  com.niend  this 
report  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  wish  to  point  out  verv  briefl/  the 
conclusions  of  the  GAO  concerning  the 
need  for  better  inspection  and  improved 
methods  of  administration  for  foreign 
meat  imports.  BriPtly,  the  GAO  con- 
cluded that  the  Consumer  and  Market- 
mg  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not: 

^  First,  established  adequate  sampling 
Pians  and  criteria  for  inspecting  some 
products: 

Second,  monitored  adequately  o'-  co- 
ordinated import  inspection  activities  to 
insure  maximum  uniformity;  and 

Third,  establi.^hed  an  adequate  pro- 
gram for  training  inspectors. 

These  are  precLsely  the  deficiencies 
which  I  pointed  out  last  year  when  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  58i3  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  inspection  standard  for  im- 
ported meat  and  meat  prod'ict.s.  At  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  the  confidence 
Oi  tiie  American  consiuner  in  the  purity 
of  imported  meat  is  simply  not  justi- 
fied. As  an  example,  to  inspect  the  11  - 
000  foreign  plants  which  arc  certified  to 
import  meat  into  the  United  States  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  hPs  only 
lo  veterinarians  who  serve  as  forei<^n 
review  oncers. 

At  hep.rmgs  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  in  1970.  sufficient  evidence 
was  presented  to  show  that  pioipctive 
measures  to  insure  wholesome  stand- 
ards for  im.ported  me.t  are  lacking  and 
tn-.t  the  American  consum.er  is  not  as- 
sured of  an  acceptable  standard  of 
wh->lesomenp.ss.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
hearings,  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture 
adam-nt'v  in.sisted  that  its  standards 
were  sufficient,  and  that  no  corrective 
legislation  was  needed.  Yet  1  vear  later 
m  Its  reply  to  the  GAO  report,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Consumer  ard  Mar- 
keting Service,  in  effect,  concurred  in 
the  GAOs  a.ssessment  of  the  deficiencir's 
Cu  the  program,  and  promised  that  the 
ad:n!:nstration  of  the  program  would  im- 
pro\-e  conqd'-rably  in  the  near  future. 

The  weakne.s,ses  which  the  GAO  noted 
are  basically  the  snme  which  mv  bill  was 
designed  to  correct.  One  additional  plus 
of  my  bill,  however,  is  the  fact  that  to 
insure  complete  fairness  for  the  Ameri- 
can producer,  the  full  cost  of  strengthen- 
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:ng  our  inspection  standards  abroad 
would  be  borne  by  the  foreign  nations 
and  producers  who  stand  to  gain  so  much 
by  the  Secretary's  action  today 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  my 
bill  I  was  pleased  to  include  29  of  my 
coheagues  as  cosponsors.  In  view  of  the 
facts  I  have  just  noted,  I  personally  find 
the  Department's  promises  to  the  GAG 
report  to  be  quite  hollow  and,  in  view  of 
the  grossly  preferential  treatment  being 
afforded  to  the  foreign  producers  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  today  I  be- 
lieve it  timely  to  again  focus  attention  on 
my  bill  and  I  solicit  the  support  of  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  feel  as 
I  do,  that  the  American  cattleman  and 
C(5nsumer  are  being  shortchanged  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  action  to- 
dav. 


THE  TELEPHONE  PRIVACY  ACT— I 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspimj  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 21  I  introduced  in  the  House  the  Tele- 
phone Privacy  Act,  which  would  allow 
individuals  to  place  a  "no  solicitors"  sign 
on  thpir  telephones. 

This  bill  would  give  to  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany If  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  from  the  phone  company 
a  list  of  customers  who  opted  for  the 
commercial  prohibition.  The  FCC  would 
also  be  given  the  option  to  require  the 
phone  company,  instead  of  supplvin"-  a 
list,  to  put  an  asterisk  bv  the  name,s°of 
those  individuals  in  the  phonebook  who 
have  chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial 
solicitation  ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  orga- 
ni.7ations  and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also 
not  covered  would  be  debt  collection 
a'-encies  or  any  other  individuals  or  rcm- 
panies  with  whom  the  individual  has  an 
existing  contract  or  debt. 

Passage  of  the  Telephone  Privacy  Act 
will  significantly  reduce  the  use  of  the 
telephone  as  a  tool  for  invading  an  indi- 
vidual's privacy.  In  recent  vears  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  use  of  the 
telephone  as  a  personal  and  inexnensive 
advertising  medium.  Magazines,  newspa- 
pers, laundries,  undertakers,  and  many 
othf-r  businesses  have  increasingly  turned 
to  the  telephone  to  call  long  lists  of  po- 
tential customers,  often  taken  right  out 
of  the  telephone  book. 

The  telephone  privacy  bill  is  quite 
f>ractical.  ea-ily  enforceable,  would  serve 
to  inrr'^a^e  the  privacy  of  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans,  and  would  involve  no  cost 
to  the  Government.  The  bill  rests  on  one 
imoortant  assumption:  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  privacy  in  his 
hom.e.  In  other  words,  he  has  the  right  to 
place  a  "no  solicitors"  signs  on  his  tele- 
phone, just  as  he  has  the  right  to  place 
onp  on  his  door. 

Even  though  both  the  AP  and  UPI  re- 
!X)rts  on  this  legislation  were  quite  small, 
r  have  recei\'ed  an  enormous  amount  of 
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correspondence  from  ail  over  the  country 
from  individuals  who  are  justifiably  tired 
of  being  constantly  solicited  over  the 
telephone.  Many  of  these  letters  describe 
far  better  than  I  could  the  importance  of 
pa:-.s.ng  the  Telephone  Privacy  Act. 
Starting  Monday,  and  continuing  for  the 
next  Ikw  days.  I  will  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord five  or  six  of  those  letters.  I  trust  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  them  informative. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  two  things:  an  editorial  on  the 
bill  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a 
most  distinguished  newspaper:  and  the 
text  of  ilie  Telephone  Privacy  Act  itself. 

Those  two  items  follow : 

(From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Feb.  23,   1972) 
No  Solicitors 

We  are  In  accord  with  the  beliefs  of  a 
Wisconsin  congi-essman  v.-ho  feels  that  indi- 
viduals should  be  able  to  exercise  some  con- 
trol 0-.  er  who  is  allowed  to  phone  them. 

U.S.  Rep.  Les  Aspln,  D-Wls.,  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  Congress  to  regulate  telephone 
soliciting,  a  nuisance  that  has  annoyed  just 
about  every  telephone  owner  at  one  time  or 
another. 

.^spin's  Telephone  Privacy  Act  would  per- 
mit persons  to  tell  the  teleplione  company 
they  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  by  com- 
mercl.\l  telephone  soliciting.  Firms  doing  bus- 
iness this  way  would  be  required  to  use  a 
list  of  agreeible  potential  customers  sup- 
plied by  the  telephone  company. 

Charities,  polls  and  other  nonpront  orga- 
nizations, as  well  as  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  an  individual  has  an  existing  con- 
tract or  debt,  would  be  exempt. 

If  more  than  10  complaints  were  received 
against  a  company.  Its  officers  would  be  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution. 

Aspln  said  of  his  bill:  "Just  as  an  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  control  who  enters 
his  home,  he  would  equally  have  the  right 
to  control  what  kinds  of  telephone  calls  he 
receives  .  .  ." 

Aspln's  bill  will  undoubtedly  get  squawks 
from  business  lobbies  but  there  are  many 
persons  who  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  put  a  "no  solicitors"  sign  on  their  tele- 
phones. 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  prohibit  making  unsolicited  com- 
mercial telephone  calls  to  persons  who  have 
Indicated  they  do  not  wish  to  receive  such 
calls. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Telephone  Privacy  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Prohibition  of  Certain  Unsolicited 
Telephone   Calls 

"Sec.  224.  (a)  (1)  No  person  may  make  any 
unsolicited  commercial  telephone  call  to  any 
telephone  If  the  person  who  Is  the  subscriber 
for  such  telephone  has  given  notice,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b),  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  receive  unsolicited  commercial 
telephone  calls. 

"(2)  No  person  ma.y  employ,  or  contract 
for,  any  other  person  to  make  any  telephone 
call  In  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

'(b)(1)  Any  person  who  is  a  telephone 
subscriber  and  who  wishes  not  to  receive  vm- 
soUclted  commercial  telephone  calls  may 
notify  the  telephone  company  which  pro- 
vides telephone  exchange  service  for  such 
telephone  that  he  does  not  wish  to  receive 
such  calls.  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
regulations — 

"(A)  specifying  the  manner  In  which  such 
notification  shall  be  given. 


"(B)  specifying  the  manner  in  which  tele- 
phone companies  shall  make  available  to 
persons  making  unsolicited  commercial  tele- 
phone calls  the  names  and  telephone  num- 
bers of  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  receive 
such  calls,  and 

"(C)  specifying  the  times  at  which  and 
mamier  In  whicii  a  subscriber  may  give  or 
revoke  such  noltfication.  Regulations  ui*der 
subparagraph  (C)  shall  require  that  a  sub- 
scriber be  given  the  opportunity  to  g;ve  such 
notification  whenever  f.  telephone  is  In- 
stalled, and  not  less  frequently  than  an- 
nually thereafter. 

"(2)  No  telephone  ci'mpany  may  make  any 
charge  to  a  subscriber  for  the  service  of  list- 
ing him  as  not  wishing  to  receive  unsolicited 
commercial  telephone  calls. 

"(ciil)  Any  ptrsoii  who  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  fhall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  30  day;?-,  or  bjih.  for  purposes  oi  this 
paragraph,  each  telephone  call  ui  \  lolation 
of  .';ul>bccti'!n  (a)  t,hiiU  constitute  a  separate 
ofleiiSL'.  but  no  peis.in  may  be  imprisoned 
for  more  than  C  months  for  fuiy  related  series 
of  violations. 

"(2)  No  pers-^n  may  be  prosecuted  under 
paragraph  1 1 )  for  a  violation  of  subsection 
I  a),  unle.-s  lA)  riurlng  tlie  calendar  year  dur- 
ing which  such  violation  occurred,  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  such  pro>secu'ion  is  brought  has  rc- 
C'jived  at  leait  ten  wrnteii  complaint.-;  of  vio- 
lations of  such  subsection  by  such  person 
and  (B)  eacli  of  such  ten  complaints  is  made 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  violation  com- 
plained of. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'unsolicited  commercial 
telephone  call'  means  a  commercial  tele- 
phone call  other  than  a  call  made — 

"(A)  m  response  to  an  express  request  of 
the  person  called,  or 

"(B)  primarily  In  connection  with  a  debt 
payment  of  which,  or  a  contract  performance 
of  which,  has  not  been  completed  at  the  time 
OI  such  call. 

"(2)  The  term  'commercial  telephone  call' 
means  (tmder  regulations  of  tl:e  Commis- 
sion) any  call  made  for  business  purposes 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  business  enterprise, 
other  than  a  call  made  by  an  organization 
described  in  paragraph  (3).  i4),  or  (5)  of 
section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  on  its  own  behalf,  by  a  political  orga- 
nization, or  by  a  public  opinion  polling  orga- 
nization. 

"(3)  The  term  'telephone  company'  means 
any  carrier  (whether  or  not  engaged  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  communication)  which 
provides  telephone  exchange  service." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  provisions  ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  sec- 
tion 224,  the  provisions". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  301"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sections  224  and  301". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  elffect  on  such  date  or  dates  (not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  86  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation. 


HUD  CIRCULAR  DESIGNED  TO  LIMIT 
POOR  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  complaint,  I  recently  requested 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  its  current  policy 
regarding  admissions  critera  for  public 
housing.  One  of  the  current  trends,  it 


seems,  is  to  admit  first  those  persons  with 
the  highest  inccmos  m  order  to  shore  up 
"revenues." 

Although  HUD'S  official  response  has 
not  yet  reached  me,  I  have  been  provided 
with  the  following  editorial  by  the  Na- 
tional Tenants  Information  Serrice, 
which  elucidates  the  dangerous  imphca- 
tions  of  the  widespread  adoption  of  such 
a  jiolicy.  Not  only  would  public  housing 
lull)  most  tiiose  who  needed  it  least,  but 
the  lendencv  to  judge  all  of  the  poorest 
among  us  as  the  troublemakers  rather 
than  on  their  individual  merit  is  a  shock- 
ing affront  to  individual  civil  liberties  in 
this  country. 

I  submit  the  editorial  in  its  entirety: 
On    HM    7465.12— The    HUD    Circular    De- 

siuU^i)  To  Limit  I'oor  in  Pullic  Housing 

(Editor's  notation:  These  notes  are  the 
consensus  of  our  editorial  staff  with  special 
assistance  from  Samuel  Abbot,  formerly  a 
Washington,  DC  legal  service  attorney,  now 
residing  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut.) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  issued  a  circular 
(which  has  the  force  of  law)  HM  74':5.12  (see 
Ai.gusi  1971  Outlook^  which  restricts  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  from  public  housing.  HM 
7465.12  will  force  or  keep  out  the  very  poor 
and  in  some  cases  replace  them  with  moder- 
ate Income  people. 

HUD  has  In  effect  mandated  that  local 
housing  authorities  should  choose  two-par- 
ent family  applicants  over  one-parent  family 
applicants,  and  should  favor  over-Income 
families. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  circular  7465.12, 
Ilou-smg  a  Cross  Section  of  Low-Income  fam- 
ilies ill  Low-Rent  Public  Housiiig — we  be- 
lieve that  this  circular  Is  unlawful,  It  rests 
on  two  premises;  (1)  that  vandalism  and 
crime  are  more  likely  to  be  committed  by 
the  poorest  families  in  public  housing  Cor.  In 
the  community,  in  general),  and  (2i,  that 
financial  problems  cf  housing  authorities 
should  be  solved,  at  least  In  part,  by  ad- 
mitting tenants  who  can  pay  higher  rents 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  can't,  thus  lead- 
ing to  an  increase  In  public  housing  re\e- 
iiues.  and  an  increase  of  p)eople  who  can't 
atlord  to  be  housed,  even  in  public  housing. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  concept  of  a 
national  public  housing  system,  back  when 
tiio  1937  Housing  Act  was  being  debated,  the 
principle  that  public  housing  Is  for  the  poor- 
e.5t  of  the  poor  was  established.  Strong  floor 
statements  were  made  in  the  Congress  to 
that  eifect.  The  lowest  income  group,  the 
neediest,  were  to  be  given  prlorltv.  This  Is 
reflected  in  Stx-tlon  2(2  i.  In  1949  Section  10 
(g)2  was  added  to  the  Act  This  section 
reqiilres  that  priority  for  public  houslnp  be 
established  for  displaced  families,  with  con- 
sideration of  urgency  of  need,  housing  con- 
dition and  soitrce  of  income  TTiis  certainly 
reaffirms  the  needie.st  first  policy  of  the  Act. 
Public  hottslng  is  the  primary  relocation  re- 
source for  urban  renewal  di.-^placement.  The 
two  progr;uns  are  yoked  together.  A  rent 
range  requirement  in  public  housing  might 
jeopardize  the  urban  renewal  program  by 
eliminating  relocation  resources  for  the  poor- 
est of  the  fX)or. 

The  sjjecial  subsidies  In  Section  10.  pro- 
\1ded  In  1961.  1964  and  1968.  reflect  con- 
gressional action  to  remedy  what  was  viewed 
as  a  problem  that  signlflcant  portions  cf  the 
eligible  population  were  too  poor  to  afTord 
public  hotislng.  Congress.  In  seeking  to  rem- 
edy this,  sought  to  preserve  the  program 
for  the  neediest.  Tlie  Brooke  Amendment, 
from  the  Senator  Edward  Brooke's  (R-Mass  i 
floor  statement  in  introducing  its  original 
form  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  reflected  as  much 
concern  for  people  who  could  not  afTord  to 
get   Into  public  housing  as  for  tenants  al- 
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In  who  were  faced  with  rent  increases. 
1  Brooke  Amendment  (1969i  and  the  1970 
Midlficittlon,  and  the  Sparkman  Amend- 
hk  nt  {for  Senator  Spaxkman,  Dem-Alat, 
ta]:en  together  provide  financial  relief  for 
ho  UBlng  authorities  to  solve  their  fiscal  prob- 
leiis. 

The  HUD  rationale  Is  clearly  a  refusal  to 
spi  nd  federal  money  that  Congress  has  spe- 
cif caJly  authorized  to  be  spent  1  except  where 
ocal  housing  authority's  annual  contri- 
bu:lo^  Is  at  the  statutory  maximum).  An- 
other Vulnerable  point  of  the  Circular  Is  con- 
stl;utional.  Cases  like  Thomai  v.  Housing 
Authority  of  Little  Rock  would  seem  to  bar, 
as  a  matter  of  substantive  due  process,  the 
c  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of  ten- 
or applicants,  I.e.  those  with  Incomes 
a  minimum  who  cannot,  under  Brooke. 
made  to  pay  more  than  25^c  of  income 
this  amount  is  less  than  the  operat- 
expenses  attributable  to  their  unit.  The 
's  attempt  to  get  around  the  12-17-68 
,ar  Is  unpersuaalve  and  conveniently 
the  fact  that  the  Circular  simply 
ccn.=;titutlonal  requlremen's.  Onee  the 
Ju=^ttficatlon  Is  removed,  the  ugly  re:i- 
remains-  poor  people,  painted  with  a 
statistical  brush,  cau.se  more  crime 
vandalism  This  is,  if  anything,  even 
■  objectionable  Under  Thomas  an  ap- 
pUiant  should  be  judged  as  an  individual 
far^lly  and  not  as  a  me.T.ber  of  a  statistical 
Similarly  a  tenant  should  be  evicted 
his  antl-soclal  conduct  and  not  that  Im- 
!ed  to  his  Income  group, 
close  examination  of  the  Circular  reveals 
something  even  more  nefarious  than 
lying  rent  ranges  for  admissions  priorities 
ontemplated:  Paragraph  3ic)(2i  reads 
1  Paragraph  4 — and  the  sudden  shift  to 
apancy  standards  as  opposed  to  admission 
suggest  that  HUD  is  trying  to  per- 
ioral authorities  to  adopt  minimum 
for  continued  occupancy  and  evict 
ts  vrho  do  not  meet  them. 
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•ApCELERATED   PUBLIC    WORKS": 
EMPLOYMENT   A   LA   WPA? 

Tthe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

from  California   fMr.  McFall)    is 

for  10  minutes. 
McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
durtng  the  91st  Congress,  I  announced 
on  the  floor  my  grouing  concern  for 
rising  rate  of  unemploMnent  in  many 
of  our  coimtry.  At  that  time  the 
ious  year's — 1969— rate  was  only  3.5 
percent.  However,  many  factore  signaled 
changes  in  this  unemployment 
clinkate. 
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that  time,  I  introduced  legislation 
for  an  "Accelerated  Public 
■ks"  program  to  create  employment 
lard-hit  communities  by  providing 
Fedjral  funds  in  these  areas  to  build 
mu<  h  needed  permanent  facilities.  This 
pro  )osaI  would  have  provided  jobs  in 
thoi  e  communities  for  the  unemployed 
brlc  s-and-mortar  people — the  carpen- 
the  brick  layers,  the  electricians,  the 
laborers,  the  engineers,  and  so  forth.  The 
plan,  designed  to  head  off  high 
iployment  rates,  would  make  these 
more  attractive  to  industry  and 
In  cleaning  up  our  rivers.  Sewer  sys- 
and  water  purification  plants  have 
traditionally  received  high  priority  in 
type  of  program. 
NJany  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation,  including 
ssman  George  Fallon  who  was 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
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Works  Committee;  ranking  member 
John  Blatnik;  and  many  other  members 
of  this  great  committee  that  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  great  legislation  of  our 
time.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  that  I 
recall  my  service  with  these  gentlemen 
on  this  committee. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
cosponsored  the  proposal  in  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  my  legislative  proposal 
did  not  receive  a  liearing  during  1970. 

Last  year,  here  on  this,  floor.  I  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
my  concern  and  again  offered  my  "Ac- 
celerated Public  Works"  propo.sal,  recall- 
ing that  the  previous  year's  unemploy- 
ment rate — 1970 — of  4.9  percent.  I  was 
later  joined  by  over  150  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation.  These  Members  included 
Chairman  Blatnik  and  otiiers  serving  on 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  as 
well  as  Chairman  Randolph,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  and  many 
of  his  colleagues. 

Chairman  Blatnik  and  his  committee 
took  our  APW  proposal  and  improved 
upon  it  by  expanding  the  benefits  to  more 
communities  and  increasing  the  author- 
ization to  .$2  billion. 

The  committee-reported  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  320  to  67,  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  substantial  margin,  only 
to  be  vetoed  at  the  White  House. 

Today.  I  am  joined  by  approximately 
100  of  my  colleagues  in  reintroducing 
H.R.  13300  which  was  first  introduced 
on  February  2  of  this  year.  Again,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  rising  rate  of  un- 
employment during  1971.  With  eight  of 
the  12  months  in  1971  recorded  as  6  per- 
cent or  higher — whether  one  uses  the  new 
math,  the  old  math,  sea.sonally  adjusted, 
unadiusted,  or  an  abacus  from  Peking — 
the  1971  unemployment  average  will 
come  out  at  least  6  percent — not  even 
counting  those  who  have  quit  looking  for 
work. 

Last  week  the  news  media  chronicled 
the  optimistic  report  that  unemploy- 
ment had  dropped  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent— 5.7  percent — in  February.  How- 
ever, close  examination  of  this  report  re- 
veals that  total  employment  did  not  in- 
crease. Total  unemployment  decreased. 
The  answer  to  this  was  supplied  by  AFL- 
CIO  spokesmen  who  related  what  many 
of  us  already  knew.  They  noted  that 
many  of  the  Nation's  unemployed  had 
become  discouraged  after  remaining  on 
the  unemployment  rolls  for  so  many 
months  and  have  not  found  it  fruitful 
to  reregister  for  jobs.  Last  week's  press 
left  much  of  the  public  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  have  'turned  the  corner" 
and  are,  indeed,  on  the  road  to  full  em- 
ployment. Time  Magazine  last  week  notes 
that  the  administration  has  considered 
moving  the  goal  posts  and  no  longer 
considers  a  4-percent  unemployment  rate 
as  full  employment,  and  suggests  that 
a  5-percent  rate  would  be  more  credible. 
I  recall  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  July  1971  that  reflected  a  June  un- 
employment rate  of  5.6  percent  and  I  re- 
call, too,  the  optimistic  administration 
comments  that  followed.  Later,  this  re- 
port was  adjusted  upward  to  a  5.8-percent 
rate.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
long  been  made  up  of  a  group  of  dedi- 
cated professionals  making  every  effort 


to  reflect  accurate  data  to  the  American 
people.  I  wish  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  highly  respected  Bu- 
reau celebrated  an  anniversary  this 
month.  Yes,  it  was  1  year  ago  this  month 
that  the  Bureau  held  its  last  monthly 
press  conference  to  announce  the  un- 
employment situation.  The  administra- 
tion called  a  halt  to  this  monthly  con- 
ference which  was  designed  to  "tell  it 
hke  it  is."  It  was  determined  the  admin- 
istration spokesmen  could  better  inter- 
pret the  data  for  the  American  public. 
Too  bad.  However,  as  always,  the  Amer- 
ican public  does  get  "the  word" — even- 
tually— good  or  bad. 

The  legislation  my  cosponsors  and  I 
introduced  today  ■will  increase  financial 
assistance  to  the  highest  unemployment 
areas  designated  as  "special  impact 
areas"  to  $475  million.  Expansion  of  au- 
thorizations contained  in  Public  Law  92- 
65  will  provide  immediate  useful  work  in 
hard-hit  communities. 

Public  Works  Committee  Chairman 
Blatnik,  who  also  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development,  is  currently  holding  hear- 
ings designed  to  update  portions  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  As  this  is  the  basis  of 
Pubhc  Law  92-65.  I  believe  I  can  speak 
for  all  100  of  my  cosponsors  in  request- 
ing the  chairman  and  his  distinguished 
committee  to  hear  and  consider  the  pro- 
posal we  inti-oduced  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
might  say  we  have  adequate  authoriza- 
tion and  only  need  an  administration 
request  for  funds  to  be  followed  by  ade- 
quate appropriations.  Well,  my  cospon- 
sors and  I  do  not  wish  to  sit  idly  by 
awaiting  something  to  happen.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, things  will  happen  leading  to 
progressive  action  toward  curbing  unem- 
ployment through  "Accelerated  Public 
Works." 


RETIREMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  learned  our 
colleague,  Tom  Abernethy,  of  Mississip- 
pi's First  District,  today  announced  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  fact  that  Tom's 
extraordinary  talents  for  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation  in  this  body  will 
not  be  available  much  longer.  His  integ- 
rity, candor,  wit,  and  dedication  over  a 
period  of  30  years  are  deeply  appreciated 
by  we  who  have  served  with  him.  That 
enviable  record  is  permanently  stamped 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
well  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi's  desire  to  spend  some  lei- 
surely time  with  his  charming  wife  Alice, 
his  three  wonderful  children,  and  his  six 
spirited  grandchildren.  He  has  given 
four  decades  of  his  life  to  public  service 
and  now  deserves  less  demanding  re- 
sponsibilities. He  has  truly  earned  the 
right  to   partake  more   fully  of  life's 
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pleasantries  in  an  environment  of  relax- 
ation and  contentment. 

Tom  Abernethy  should  be  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  faithfully 
served  his  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
gentleman's  announcement  of  his  retire- 
ment in  the  Record  : 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  9, 1972. 

De.\r  Friends  or  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Mississippi:  I  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  to  the  United  States 
Congress.  'When  the  current  session  adjourns, 
Mrs.  Abernethy  and  I  are  going  home — to 
stay!  While  we  have  enjoyed  our  service  In 
Washington  and  will  depart  with  some  regret 
and  sadness,  we  happily  look  forward  to  dally 
living  In  Mississippi. 

My  decision  not  to  seek  re-election  was  ac- 
tually made  early  In  December  and  con- 
fided to  my  family  and  a  very  few  close 
friends.  In  the  interest  of  my  District  I  deter- 
mined that  my  Intentions  should  not  be  made 
public  until  Congressional  Redlstrlcting  had 
been  concluded. 

For  almost  37  consecutive  years  now  I 
have  been  dally  Identified  with  public  serv- 
ice In  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  State — 7 
years  as  a  District  Attorney  and  30  years 
as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

In  17  successive  Democratic  Primary  elec- 
tions I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  win 
each  time — in  9  of  such  primaries  without 
opposition.  I  have  encountered  opposition 
only  4  thnes  in  17  successive  general  elec- 
tions. To  have  my  candidacy  endorsed  so 
often,  and  frequently  so  overwhelmingly,  and 
In  three  Districts  of  widely  different  align- 
ments. Is  something  for  which  I  am  humbly 
grateful. 

The  United  States  Congress  oSers  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  public  service;  but, 
believe  me,  the  assignment  Is  not  easy.  To 
successfully  serve  here  requires  something 
more  than  desire.  The  competition  Is  keen. 
The  hours  are  long.  The  work  Is  tedious  and 
heavy.  The  Job  Is  year-round.  Nothing  Is  ac- 
complished by  a  Member  of  Congress  simply 
because  he  Is  a  Member.  He  has  to  move  out 
and  fight  for  It!  Otherwise  his  name  will  soon 
appear  on  the  usual  long  biennial  list  of  po- 
litical casualties. 

A  Congressman  ts  associated  daUy  with 
able  Members  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  of  diverse  views,  philosophies 
and  Interests.  To  succeed  here  one  must  gain 
their  attention,  cooperation  and  respect.  In 
gaining  such,  I  have  lived  and  worked  by 
the  Golden  Rule.  My  word  has  been  my  bond, 
I  have  never  misled  or  deceived  one  of  my 
colleagues,  I  feel.  In  fact,  I  know  I  have  had 
their  respect  and  they  have  had  mine. 

On  aU  Issues  I  have,  with  courteous  respect 
for  the  views  of  others,  unswervingly  ap- 
plied my  deeply  conservative  philosophy.  I 
have  made  some  mistakes;  but  none  were 
deliberate.  While  the  quality  of  my  record  is 
for  the  people  to  judge,  I  shall  leave  behind 
a  service  record  of  which  I  am  deeply  proud. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  will  reach  my  69th  birth- 
day. Mrs.  Abernethy,  my  faithful  partner  in 
life  who  has  seen  me  through  many  trying 
experiences  and  who  haa  Inspired  me  to  bat- 
tle all  the  way,  and  I  are  fortunate  to  be 
enjoying  exceedingly  good  health.  We  have 
some  good  years  ahead.  Our  desire  Is  to  live 
them  out  In  Mississippi;  and  we  Intend  to  re- 
main active. 

We  have  three  children  of  whom  we  are 
very  proud.  Because  of  our  service  here  they 
were  necessarily  required  to  spend  almost 
all  of  their  yoting  lives  and  obtain  their 
elementary  and  high  school  education  In  the 
Washington  area.  They  never  caught  "Po- 
tomac Fever."  They  eagerly  returned  to  Mis- 
sissippi for  their  college  education.  They 
married  Mlsslsslpplana  and  all  now  reside 
liapplly    with    their    respective    families    in 


Jackson.  We  yearn  to  see  them  and  ovir  six 
little  grandchildren  more  often. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  serving 
so  long  in  this  high  position  and  trust  I  have 
measured  up  to  the  expectations  of  thou- 
sands of  Mlsslsslpplans  who  have  honored 
me  over  these  many  years. 

Sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE   ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  make 
no  mistake  about  it;  the  economy  of  this 
country  is  still  in  deep  trouble. 

A  look  at  the  record  for  the  past  year 
gives  pause  for  thought.  The  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  was  the  largest  in  his- 
tory, the  Federal  budget  deficit  for  1972 
broke  all  records  since  World  War  II,  this 
coimtry  had  its  first  trade  deficit  since 
1888,  the  dollar  was  devalued  for  the 
first  time  since  1934,  the  President  sent 
the  Congress  the  largest  request  for  an 
increase  in  the  national  debt  since  1943 — 
$50  billion,  and  unemployment  reached 
a  10  year  high. 

The  hopeful  words  that  continue  to 
flow  out  of  the  White  House  no  matter 
what  the  indices  say  are  no  guarantee 
that  a  rosy  economy  is  just  around  the 
comer. 

Far  from  it.  If  past  predictions  from 
the  administration  are  any  indication, 
we  have  little  cause  to  ready  ourselves 
for  rejoicing.  A  year  ago,  Mr.  Nixon  and 
his  advisers  predicted  a  growth  in  the 
real  GNP  of  iVz  to  5  percent.  It  turned 
out  to  be  2.7  percent;  Federal  tax  income 
revenue  was  $20  billion  less  than  pro- 
jected. Even  with  the  price  freeze  there 
was  4.3  percent  inflation  in  1971. 

The  President  predicted  an  $11.6  bil- 
lion budget  deficit  and  a  reduction  in 
unemployment  to  4.5  percent  by  mid- 
1972.  The  budget  deficit  turned  out  to 
be  $39  billion  and  it  looks  as  if  imem- 
ployment  will  be  no  longer  that  5.5  per- 
cent by  mid-1972. 

Continuing  unemployment  is  of  fore- 
most concern  to  me.  The  official  unem- 
ployment rate  of  5.7  percent  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  In  addition  to  these 
5  million  individuals  who  have  no  jobs 
and  are  actually  seeking  work,  there  were 
780,000  so-called  discouraged  workers — 
people  who  want  a  job  but  have  given  up 
looking  because  they  feel  no  jobs  are 
available  for  them.  The  true  story  Is  that 
the  unemployment  rate  is  6.6  percent. 

There  is  still  another  important 
group — people  who  want  full-time  work 
but  are  only  working  part  time.  Accord- 
ing to  official  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  there  are  2,676,000  such  indi- 
viduals. If  these  men  and  women  are 
added  to  the  first  two  categories,  the 
real  imemployment  rate  is  close  to  10 
percent. 

The  state  of  imemployment  is  the 
12th  largest  state  in  the  United  States. 

Five  million  men  and  women  in  this 
country  are  seeking  work.  That  is  more 
people  than  the  entire  population  of  Con- 
necticut. In  fact,  only  11  of  of  oiu-  States 
have  populations  larger  than  5  million 
people. 


The  imemployment  line  would  stretch 
from  Wasliington,  D.C,  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  If  those  5  million  people  were 
standing  in  line — giving  each  person  a 
2-foot  space — that  line  would  extend  for 
2,000  miles.  That  is  a  greater  distance 
than  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  Miami,  FI&. 

It  is  sad  to  thmk  of  the  millions  of  job- 
less Americans  seeking  work  but  excluded 
from  a  place  in  our  economy.  No  leader- 
ship is  being  given  by  the  admmistration 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  put  these  people 
back  to  work.  This  country  should  be  able 
to  guarantee  a  job  to  everyone  who  wants 
to  work.  Yet  the  administration  has  no 
action  plan  to  reach  a  4-percent  unem- 
ployment figure.  That  should  be  the  firm 
goal  by  the  end  of  tliis  year. 

But  even  for  workmg  Americans  the 
picture  is  not  rosy. 

In  1970,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
issued  estimates  on  living  costs  for  a 
family  of  four.  The  intermediate  budget 
cost — including  taxes — was  $10,664  a 
year.  The  lower  budget  was  estimated  at 
$6,960  a  year.  At  that  time  the  average 
American  worker  was  earning  $6,250  a 
year,  not  even  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
low  budget  estimate  of  what  a  family 
needs. 

This  year  BLS  is  not  giving  out  any 
figures.  It  looks  as  though  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  want  to  recognize  the  dis- 
crepancy that  exists  between  what  It 
costs  a  family  to  live  in  a  modest  self- 
respecting  way  and  what  Americans  are 
actually  taking  home  m  their  paycheck, 
A  leading  coiisumer  specialist,  Sictoey 
Margolius  makes  the  judgment  thatln- 
flation  has  now  pushed  the  intermediate 
budget  up  to  $11,300  and  the  lower  budg- 
et to  $7,500.  There  is  no  need  to  pomt 
out  that  most  American  families  fall  far 
short  of  being  able  to  live  at  the  inter- 
mediate budget  level.  The  average  pro- 
duction worker  makes  $6,750  a  year.  That 
falls  well  below  the  lower  budget  figures. 

The  policies  for  the  last  several  years 
to  reduce  unemployment,  halt  mflati|pn, 
and  build  economic  health,  have  met  with 
dismal  failure.  One  mark  of  the  econ- 
omy's sickness  is  the  ever  larger  budget 
deficit. 

The  national  debt  has  increased  ap- 
proximately $30  billion  a  year  for  the 
past  4  years.  About  one-fourth  of  our 
total  national  debt  has  accumulated  in 
that  period.  During  the  coming  year.  $21 
billion  of  the  taxpayer's  money  will  go 
for  interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt.  That  means  that  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  tax  money  we  raise  will  be 
spent  to  pay  interest. 

As  a  result  of  our  depre.s.'^ed  econo.mic 
situation.  Federal  tax  collections  fell 
greatly  from  the  estimates  of  last  year. 
At  the  same  time,  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic recession,  outlays  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  welfare,  and  medi- 
caid increased  rapidly — $6.4  billion  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates. 

On  the  one  hand,  many  of  our  Ui\- 
payers  are  heavily  overburdened;  at  the 
same  time,  our  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1972  is  estimated  at  $38.8  billion. 
What  is  the  solution'?  Perhaps  some  Fed- 
eral spending  can  be  cut  back,  especially 
in  the  area  of  militar\-  spending,  but  that 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  We  need  more 
tax  revenues,  and  thej'  could  be  raised. 
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rhe  solution  is  not  to  increase  the  tax 
rate.  It  is  not  to  institut-e  the  so-called 
-added  tax,  which  is  really  a  giant 
eg  tax  under  another  name.  A  value- 
tax  would  be  a  knockout  blow  to 
consumer, 
[nstead,  what  is  needed  is  a  thorough 
ng  tax  reform.  The  tax  law  is  riddled 
h  loopholes.  The  big  investor  is  al- 
well  provided  for,  but  justice  to 
workingman  demands  an  urgent  and 
reform. 
According  to  two  outstanding  econo- 
Joseph  Pechman  and  Benjamin 
if  a  variety  of  tax  loopholes  were 
tax  revenues  would  increase 
S77  bilhon.  That  would  be  enough  to 
'  er  the  projected  budget  deficit  and 
:he  same  time  to  give  some  significant 
relief  to   low-   and   middle-income 
earners.  The  figure  is  large  enough 
fact  to  also  provide  funds  for  some 
programs  such  as  revenue  sharing. 
2  years  President  Nixon  has  advo- 
a  S5  bilUcn  general  revenue  shar- 
program.  The  fiscal  situation  alone 
that  impossible.  It  would  have  been 
S5  for  Congres>s  to  pass  that  legis- 
last  year  and  add  So  billion  more 
already  disastrous  budget  deficit, 
wide-ranging  tax  reform  is  an  abso- 
must  to  be  fair  to  the  low-  and  mid- 
income  taxpayer.  In  1970  there  were 
people  with  incomes  over  $200,000 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax.  Ob- 
there  are  still  some  gaping  loop- 
in  the  income  tax  law. 
long  list  of  tax  reform  proposals 
be  suggested  such  as  reducing  the 
( lepletion  allowance  and  tightening  up 
minimum  tax  for  wealthy  individu- 
by  shuttmg  off  some  of  the  exemp- 
and  exclusions.  A  reform  movement 
not  lack  proposals.  What  is  lack- 
is  support  from  the  administration. 
A|  crash  program  to  cut  imemployment 
and  a  crash  program  to  rework  the  tax 
law  desene  top  priority  attention  from 
the  Congress  and  from  the  administra- 
tior .  Without  this  type  of  action  the  Na- 
tion's  economic  illness  could  prove  fatal. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  OF 
OPTOMETRY 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\fious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney) 
r^ognized  for  5  minutes. 

ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
on  Sunday,  March  5,  Repre- 
sentative William  J.  Green  addressed 
students  and  faculty  members  at  the 
Pen^isylvania  College  of  Optometry  to 
off  their  observance  of  National 
Your  Vision  Week.  This  group  is 
actitely  involved  in  saving  vision  and  in 
refofming  the  health  professions. 

Victor  Hoffman,  the  student  body 
dent.  Mr.  Mark  Barth,  coordinator 
National  Save  Your  Vision  Week 
,  Dr.  P^her,  the  Assistant  Dean, 
several  himdred  students,   faculty 
and  wives  attended. 
I  hold  Congressman  Green  Ln 
regard,  both  as  a  personal  friend 
is  one  I  consider  to  be  an  outstand- 
klember  of  this  House,  I  feel  priv- 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagTkes  to  his  address  on  that  occasion. 
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Congressman  Green  has  a  long  record 
of  demonstrated  concern  and  active  en- 
deavor to  improve  the  quality  of  health 
care  in  America.  For  those  reasons,  his 
remarks  to  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry 
are  particularly  significant  and  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Green's  remarks  follow: 
First,  I  want  to  thaiii  all  of  you  for  lu- 
vltliig  me  to  bo  with  you  tonight  to  help 
you  cfflcially  begltx  observance  of  National 
Save  Yo'-ir  Vision  Week. 

It  Is  an  added  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  your 
fine  college  because  It  is  In  my  Congressional 
District. 

I  profit  from  speaking  to  groups  like  this 
because  I  learn  a  lot  In  the  process  of  decid- 
ing what  to  talk  about. 

For  example,  this  week  I  learned  the  dif- 
ference between  an  optometrist  and  an  op- 
tomoIogLst.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  good 
number  cf  people  don't  kr.ow  that  dlfferenco. 
Probably  a  good  number  of  people  don't 
know  how  to  care  for  and  best  use  their 
vision  either.  This  group  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated, therefore,  for  having  well-publicized 
acttv-ties  during  'Save  Your  Vision  Week" 
and,  hopefully,  .making  more  people  con- 
scious of  vliiou  problems. 

I  new  know  that  there  are  over  20  thou- 
sa.id  licensed  optometrists  In  the  United 
States  located  In  over  5,000  cities  and  towns, 
and  that  they  provide  over  70  To  of  all  vision 
care  In  the  United  States.  Tliat  makes  optom- 
etry the  third  largest  Independently  pre- 
scribing health  profession. 

Without  knowing  any  of  this.  I  have  been 
Interested  In  health  care  generally  for  some 
time.  Last  year.  I  co-sponsored  H.R.  22,  a 
national  health  insurance  bill  which  estab- 
lishes a  broad  based  national  health  ln.5ur- 
ance  program  covering  all  ages.  The  bill 
would,  as  Tm  sure  you  know.  Include  opto- 
metric  vision  care  services  under  the  pro- 
gram. I  support  this  Inclusion  Just  as  I  sup- 
ported a  similar  Inclusion  In  the  Medicare 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  think  these  inclusions  are  very  impor- 
tant. When  one  considers  that  a  child's  abilitv 
to  learn  Is  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  read 
and  that,  in  turn,  his  ability  to  read  Is  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  vision,  the  impor- 
tar.ce  of  adequate  care  is  undeniable. 

The  fact  that  tliere  are  21  million  Ameri- 
cans aged  65  or  over,  99",  of  whom  undergo 
a  chomiC:"'!  change  which  causes  vision  prob- 
lems, adds  to  this  Importance  for  our  whole 
society. 

There  Is  great  need  for  vision  care,  and  It 
.=;hould  be  included  In  Federal  Health  Pro- 
grams. 

The  need  is.  as  I  said,  undeniable.  But  there 
is  a  shortage  of  vision  care  services,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  1  million  blind  people  In  the 
United  States  and  the  untold  million  whose 
lives  are  diminished  bv  hampered  vision,  fre- 
quently without  their  knowing. 

It  is  evidenced  by  the  4,000  blind  in  Ph.la- 
delphia  and  by  the  fact  that  only  300  optom- 
etrists serve  a  population  of  2  million  In 
our  city. 

It  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  our  most 
densely  populated  areas,  our  inner  cities,  suf- 
fer from  the  greatest  lack  of  available  serv- 
ice—or the  means  to  atTord  adequate  care, 
VVa  In  Washington  have  approved  legisla- 
tion—the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act 
of  1970 — which  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  Identify 
locations  e.xperlencl:;g  shortages  In  health 
care  personnel.  Including  optometrists,  and 
to  assign  members  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Commissioner  Corps  to  duty  in  those 
areas.  In  exchange  for  'his  three  years  service 
In  the  scarcity  area,  the  recently  graduated 
health  professional  may  seek  up  to  85  Tc  for- 
giveness of  outstanding  student  loans. 


We  are  also  attempting  to  create  new  sys- 
tems of  health  care  delivery.  One  of  the  sug- 
gestions Is  the  establishment  of  local  health 
maintenance  organizations,  better  known  as 
HMOs.  This  would  entail  the  organization 
of  a  co-ordinated  delivery  system,  In  a  speci- 
fied locale,  to  provide  record  keeping,  bill- 
ing, and  other  operational  systems  for  both 
individual  and  multl-disclpUned,  group  prac- 
tices, I  am  hopeful  that,  when  it  reaches 
fruition,  this  legislation  will  encourage  full 
participation  by  optometrists,  physicians, 
podiatrists,  general  family  practitioners,  and 
ail  other  specialties  In  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem geared  to  preventive  health  care.  Hear- 
ings on  this  are  expected  soon. 

Others  are  also  trying  to  fiU  the  vacuum. 
New  forms  cf  group  practice  are  being  tried 
out  all  across  the  country  In  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  need  for  care  at  reasonable  prices. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  optometry  pro- 
fession should  not  be  a  part  of  such  experi- 
mental practices. 

Regional  and  neighborhood  health  groups 
have  been  formed,  and  a  movement  to  ex- 
pand community  health  centers  has  devel- 
oped. Nationally,  more  free  clinics,  like  the 
optometrlc  clinics  at  Broad  and  Olnev  and 
Broad  a-.d  Spring  Garden,  are  opening. 

Optometrlc  and  medical  students  have 
been  In  the  vanguard  of  this  movement  to 
change  the  focus  of  health  professions.  They 
are  developing  new  methods  of  serving,  and 
they  are  trying  to  change  their  profe.sslon. 
The  health  crisis  In  America  today  demands 
this  kind  of  action  by  established,  as  well 
as  prospective,  health  professionals, 

I  feel  a  kinship  with  those  who  seek 
change.  I  know  how  difficult  it  Is  to  change 
an  established  profession,  I've  tried  In  my 
own  profession  of  politics, 

I  can't  come  here  tonight  and  tell  you 
that  our  Congress  will  perceive  the  need.  It 
rarely  does  in  time.  And  I.  as  one  of  so 
many,  can't  commit  the  Congress  to  action. 
I  can.  and  do  pledge  that  I  shall  try, 

I  have  Just  one  more  thing  to  sav,  I  have 
talked  about  physical  vision  and  the  chal- 
lenge we  both  face  In  regard  to  It.  There  Is  a 
broader  challenge  to  which  we  should  open 
our  eyes.  It  Is  the  challenge  of  reordering  our 
priorities,  examining  our  national  conscience 
and  direction,  and  cleansing  our  political 
system. 

It  Is  not  simply  a  question  of  money.  It  Is 
a  question  of  spirit — an  itsue  of  our  inten- 
tions and  motivation  as  human  beings  and 
as  Americans. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  demand  that  money 
being  spent  on  Vietnam  be  redirected  to  our 
domestic  needis. 

And  it  is  quite  another  to  aak  ourselves 
what  machinery  of  policy,  what  process  of 
thought,  what  blindness,  If  you  will,  got  us 
there  in  the  first  place. 

And  it  Is  still  another  to  make  up  our 
national  mind  that  we  will  never  make  the 
same  mistake  again. 

LlkeT*-lse,  it  is  one  thing  to  demand  the 
Congress  be  more  responsive  to  the  people. 
But  we  must  also  ask  what  it  is  that  makes 
our  government  seem  so  unresponsive. 

It  is  not  because  of  the  nature  of  our  In- 
stitutions. Rather,  it  Is  because  those  Insti- 
tutions have  been  misused  and  abused.  All 
too  often  In  this  country,  the  democratic 
process  has  been  subverted  to  serve  the  de- 
mands of  a  few  politicians  and  special 
interests. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  life  will  not  get 
bener  in  th;.=  nation  or  this  city  until  govern- 
ment gets  better. 

And  government  won't  get  better  until 
politics  gets  better.  And  that  won't  happen 
until  you  demand  It.  And  we  as  a  people  or 
as  individuals  rarely  demand  it. 

Tonight  I  ask  you,  as  we  begin  Vision 
Week,  to  look  to  the  future,  to  become  a 
fuller  member  of  this  society,  and  to  per- 
sonally engage  In  political  life. 

There  Is  all  around  us  an  apathy  approach- 
ing blindness,  a  single-minded  concern  for 
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ourselves.  I  challenge  you  to  be  as  political 
as  you  are  professional. 

As  this  week  continues,  let  us  remember 
that  unless  each  of  us  Is  part  of  the  solution, 
we  are  part  of  the  problem,  whether  It's  war, 
racism,  or  bosslsm.  The  work  Is  not  yours  to 
finish  but  neither  are  you  free  to  take  no 
part  In  It. 

As  Robert  Kennedy  said  in  the  closing  lines 
of  his  book,  "To  Seek  a  Newer  World,"  "Oui 
future  may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but  it  Is  not 
completely  beyond  our  control," 

Tliank  you. 


MISUSE  OF  POWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Locust  Valley  Leader,  an 
outstanding  weekly  newspaper  circulated 
on  Long  Island,  N.Y.: 

Mi.3T'SE  OF  Power 

If  New  York  Republicans  have  their  way 
they  win  gerrymander  Congressman  Lester 
Wolff  out  of  office — punishing  him  and  the 
people  he  serves  for  taking  such  a  firm  and 
successful  stand  against  the  proposed  Bay- 
vllle  to  Rye  bridge  that  the  bridge  Is  washed 
up.  For  it  was  Lester  Wolff  who  devised  the 
plan  under  which  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay 
has  given  5000  acres  of  priceless  wetlands  to 
the  Interior  Department.  Because  this  Is 
federal  land  the  state  cannot  condemn  it. 
The  gift  has  closed  the  shore  from  Centre 
Island  to  Glen  Cove  making  It  impossible  for 
the  bridge  to  take  off  across  the  Sound  any- 
where along  that  shore. 

From  the  start  Wolff  fought  the  bridge  in 
the  face  of  heavy  political  pressures  from 
unions  and  other  lobby  groups.  His  stand 
won  him  the  Guv's  ire.  Worse  than  that  Wolff 
is  an  Independent  Democrat.  As  much  as 
anything  this  was  the  prime  factor  In  his 
ability  to  win  the  bridge  battle  because  he 
did  not  have  to  knuckle  under  to  GOP  pres- 
sure to  keep  the  congressional  seat  he  has 
filled  with  such  distinction. 

When  Lester  Wolff  took  office  it  was  the 
first  time  that  all  of  us  on  the  north  shore 
had  the  kind  of  Intelligent,  fearless,  uncom- 
mitted representation  we  should  have  been 
having  all  along.  Wolff  is  a  congressman  first, 
a  Democrat  second.  Rarely  has  he  performed 
along  partisan  lines.  He  even  runs  his  own 
campaigns  which  have  been  almost  entirely 
free  of  local  Democratic  meddling.  But  he 
Is  a  Democrat  and  he  did  oppose  the  bridge. 
And  so,  say  the  Republicans,  he  must  go. 
The  only  way  the  Republicans  can  accom- 
plish this  Is  to  gerrymander  him  out  of  office. 
Even  though  he  Is  one  of  the  finest  men  serv- 
ing In  congress,  the  Republicans  are  pre- 
pared to  take  this  cynical  political  act  with 
total  disregard  for  Wolff  and  those  he  has 
served  so  well  and  so  long. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SOUTH  BEND 
TRIBUNE  AND  FRANKLIN  D. 
SCHURZ,  SR, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradebias)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  9,  1972.  is  an  historic  date  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.  It  marks  the  100th  year 
of  service  to  South  Bend  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas  of  northern  Indiana  and 
southern  Michigan  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

This  same  date  also  marks  the  retire- 


ment of  Franklin  D.  Schurz  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  thus  ending  a 
distinguished  newspaper  career  spanning 
almost  50  years. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Schurz, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
has  achieved  international  renown  for 
pioneering  in  typographical  and  mechan- 
ical innovations  in  the  newspaper  indus- 
try. This  was  acknowledged  in  1969  when 
Mr.  Schurz  received  a  citation  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, which  read: 

With  the  highest  esteem  and  gratitude  for 
outstanding  services  to  newspapers  as  first 
president  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
and  for  dedicated  and  constant  support  of 
newspaper  research  and  new  technology. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin  D.  Schurz 
and  the  South  Bend  Tribune  stand  for 
much  more  than  technological  pioneer- 
ing. In  these  100  years,  a  span  of  time 
which  has  seen  the  demise  of  thousands 
of  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  has  never  missed  a 
single  day  of  publication. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
newspaper  has  both  held  firm  to  the 
highest  standards  of  newspaper  tradi- 
tion and  has  shown  dedication  to  the 
betterment,  growth,  and  advancement  of 
the  whole  Michiana  area. 

And  Franklin  Schurz  has  .set  a  per- 
sonal example  of  this  concern  for  ci\ic 
welfare  by  his  willingness  to  give  of  him- 
self in  Ewsitions  of  high  community 
leadership.  In  these  past  35  years,  hard- 
ly an  activity  involving  civic  and  com- 
mmiity  affairs  has  been  carried  on  with- 
out his  encouragement,  interest,  and  ac- 
tive participation. 

On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
well  remember  the  occasions  after  the 
closing  of  the  Studebaker  plant  in  South 
Bend  in  1963  when  Mr.  Schurz,  accom- 
panied by  another  great  South  Bend  cine 
leader,  Paul  D.  Gilbert,  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  join  me  in  many  meetings  with 
Federal  officials  t  j  help  our  community 
overcome  this  crucial  economic  crisis. 

Second  only  to  his  love  of  South  Bend 
and  the  Tribune,  has  been  liis  dedica- 
tion to  the  whole  field  of  new.spapers. 
It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  at 
the  Tribune's  centennial  banquet  in 
South  Bend  on  Monday,  March  6,  at 
the  head  table  were  Wes  Gallagher,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Associated  Press: 
Mims  Thomason,  president  and  general 
manager  of  United  Press  International; 
and  Stanford  Smith,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation. 

Also  at  the  head  table  was  Rev. 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Ci\il  Rights 
Commission,  who  took  the  occasion  to 
announce  that  Notre  Dame  will  confer 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  on 
Mr.  Schurz  at  this  year's  commencement 
exercises. 

It  also  is  significant  that  one  of  Mr. 
Schurz*  last  acts  as  editor  and  publish- 
er of  the  Tribune  was  to  annoimce  the 
setting  up  of  30  annual  scholarships  for 
Tribime  carriers  planning  to  attend  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus 


of  congratulations  on  the  South  Bend 
Tribune's  lOOih  birthd:  y  and  to  wish 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Sr.,  health  and  hap- 
pines.s  in  his  well-earned  years  oi  re- 
tirement and  to  express  to  him  my  warm, 
personal  regards. 


THE  LATE  HONOR.^BLE  GEORGE  W 
ANDREWS  OF  AL.'USAMA 

»Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  re.iiarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
include  at  this  pcmt  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1972.  in  memory  of  the  late 
Honorable  and  beloved  George  W.  An- 
drews of  Alabama : 

Resolution 

Whereas,  on  Christmas  Day,  1971,  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Andrews,  full  of  hon- 
ors and  in  his  28th  consecutive  year  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, answered  the  last  roll  call  and 
joined   the   Ccngres.^  of   the   Hereafter;    and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most 
dedicated,  respected,  and  beloved  Members 
ever  to  serve  in  the  Halls  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;   and 

Whereas,  Mr,  Andrews  was  an  outstanding 
public  servant  whose  strong  convictions 
about  the  public  issues  of  the  day  were  com- 
bined with  a  great  compassion  "for  his  fel- 
low man;  and 

Whereas,  Mr,  Andrews,  throughout  his  26 
years  of  service  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— through  ,=;ervlce  on  a  number 
of  Subcommittees,  and  otherwise — demon- 
strated his  outstanding  ability  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  Nation's  best  InWests;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Andrews,  throughout  his  17 
years  of  service  on  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense .Appropriations,  vigorously  supported 
and  persuasively  contributed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  defense  svstem  for  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  throughout  his  15  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Subco.mmlttee  on  Legislative 
Branch  App.-opriations,  including  7  vears  as 
Chairnmn,  Mr.  Andrews  displayed  great  skill 
as  a  leader  and  demonstrated  his  devotion 
to  the  timeless  virtues  ol  :;&cj1  discipline  and 
restraint;   and 

Whereas,  a.-,  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works- AEC  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Andrews  strongly  supported  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  energy  and  water  resources; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  sharing  the 
universal  feeiinp  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  this 
truly  great  American  and  legislator  who  has 
passed  from  our  midst,  extend  our  deepest 
s\-mpathy  to  Mrs  .'\ndrews  and  others  of  his 
family,  to  his  relatives,  and  others  of  that 
wide  circle  of  admiration  and  universal  re- 
spect; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  en- 
tered In  the  Journal  of  the  Comn-iittee,  a  copy 
sent  to  Mrs  Andre-A-s,  and  that  arrangements 
be  made  to  Include  a  cop?  In  the  appropriate 
ceremonial  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 


NATURAL  RESOL^RCES  AND 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 

'Mr.  ASPINAIi  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter,  ■> 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  yet 
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andther  point  of  view  in  the  continuing 
examination  of  that  very  broad  subject, 
envpronment.  We  are  all  interested  In 
to  live  in  this  world  and  still  keep 
vable.  In  the  opinion  of  too  many 
,s  of  doom  in  recent  years  the 
was  depicted  as  being  between 
,„.  complete  economic  regression  and 
total  despoliation  of  our  environ- 
en  to  the  extinction  of  life  it- 
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of    tills    completely    ignores    the 

^,   of  mankind.  When  smoke 

the    abode    of   the    caveman,    he 

choked  to  death  nor  did  he  give 

His  fire.  Man  has  always  been  able 

4dapt  and  to  find  a  balance  and  that 

much  within  his  ability  today  as 

,'er  has  been. 

wise  use  and  the  protection  of  our 
..„1  resources  are  not  incompatible 
this  is  articulated  so  well  in  a  recent 

given  by  the  executive  vice  presi- 

,  of  the  Society  of  American  Forest- 
H.  R.  Glascock.  Jr..  and  I  commend 
nessage  to  my  colleagues: 

VBAL   RrSOCRCES   MaN.ACEMENT  .    WHERE 

The  PtTBLic  Interest  Lies  ' 
(By  H.  R.  Glascock.  Jr.) 
the  nation  apprc aches  Its  200th  year. 
I'^.evirable  and  much  to  be  desired  that 
icar.s  once  again  turn  to  the  forest.  Not 
enemv  this  time,  or  even  for  f'.iel  or 
er  as  our  forefathers  did.  But  as  relief 
the  coi-.crete  canyons  and  the  strains 
tv   livlns;   for  outdoor  recreation  using 
'utid  leisure,  affluence  and  mobility.  It 
that  main's  appreciation  of  nature  In- 
j   as   the   development   of   civilization 
es  him  from  contact  with  nature  and 
him  In  an  Increasingly  hostile,  un- 
.;ra!     environment.     With     severe     over- 
.-.ing  and  befouling  of  his  city  habitat. 
.  s  age  of  environmental  concern  has  ar- 
hls    war   on   pollution    has   been   de- 
and  public   concern   for  natural  re- 
management   has  set  In   to   stay. 

INStLATION    FROM    LAND 

by  our  200th  year  as  a  nation,  the 
rural    economy,    which    made    early 
I'ca    great,    has   changed    to   an    urban 
my    Migration   to   the   cities  has  pro- 
.•d  to  the  point  that  some  80  per  cent 
,e    people — and    voters — live    on   2    per 
of  the  land.  More  than  60  per  cent  of 
England's    old    hilly    farms    have    been 
:  loned    and    become    woods    again;    and 
arly,   high-ground   homesteads   in   the 
west    have   largely   been   reclaimed   by 
iirest. 
ulated   from   the   land — the    farm   and 
the   city  dweller  may  conceptualize 
:  orest    as   the   last   remaining    Island   of 
and   quiet   In   a   raging   storm   of   In- 
iallzatlon.  Even  if  he  never  Intends  to 
the    forest,   the   city    man    would   like 
neho'.v   to   remain   forever   Just    as   he 
come  to  conceive  of  It  through  roman- 
resslcns  from  books,  movies  and  tele- 
He  Is  not  apt  to  view  the  forest  as 
ynamlc.  ever-changing  community  of 
'  and  animals  which  it  Is.  and  as  the 
._   source  of  replenlshable   raw  mate- 
whlch    his    living    standard    demands. 
g  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  city 
-jr  can  easily  be  convinced  that  com- 
fy uses  of  the  forest,  which  he  himself 
necesaary,   destroy   aesthetic   values, 
may   now   seem   more   Important   to 
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Kiynote    address    presented  at    Winter 

Meetlfig.    New    York    Section,  Society    of 

American    Foresters,    Syracuse,  New    York. 
Pebrtary  24.  1972. 


This  Is  a  generalized  account  of  changes 
In  America  which  are  having  a  profound  im- 
pact upon  the  nation's  natural  resources 
ar.d  the  professl'  nals  who  manage  them.  As 
Yale  Professor  of  Silviculture  David  Smith 
writes  In  the  February  Journal  of  Forestry: 
".  .  .  We  aim  to  manage  the  forests  of  a 
contliient  which  has  natural  conditions  as 
diverse  as  those  of  all  temperate  Eurasia 
to  meet  social  demands  that  seem  to  be- 
come more  bewllderlngly  varied  with  each 
passing  year  .  .  ." 

PtJBLIC    INTEEEST   THROUGH   LAW 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  foresters  have 
today  Is  determining  where  the  public  In- 
teres-  really  lies  In  natural  resources  use  and 
management.  How  can  forest  land  be  man- 
aged to  meet  all  of  the  valid  demands  upon 
It?  This  determination  has  never  been  easy 
or  precise,  especially  In  deciding  between 
preservation  and  use.  But  mounting  and 
varied  social  demands,  together  with  the 
new  wave  of  eco-politlcs  and  eoo-Journallsm, 
have  made  the  task  even  more  dlfiBcult — not 
only  for  foresters,  but  for  the  public  Itself 
and  especially  its  elected  representatives. 

Presumably  the  laws  of  the  land  are  in  the 
public  Interest;  so  that  Is  a  good  place  to 
start  In  determining  what  the  public  wants 
and  needs.  Federal  legislation  such  as  the 
Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960,  the  WUderness  Act  of  1964  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  for 
example,  presumably  represent  the  will  of 
the  American  people.  Yet  the  Interpretations 
of  the  Intent  of  Congress  by  federal  land 
agencies  are  being  challenged  increasingly 
In  the  press  and  In  the  courts,  by  preserva- 
tion groups  and  their  political  representa- 
tives. Definitions,  provisions  and  perform- 
ance under  these  acts  are  being  twisted  and 
bandied  about  as  though  no  legislative  his- 
tory existed  and  the  legislation  were  up  for 
grabs  through  Interpretation.  And  "antl" 
Journalism  will  surely  be  countered  with 
"pro"  Journalism;  the  lawsuits,  with  counter- 
suits.  Ckjnfuslng?  Yes.  Conducive  to  deter- 
mination of  the  public  Interest  In  resources 
management?  No. 

A  prime  example  of  this  taUor-made  con- 
fusion surrounds  the  Wilderness  Act,  which 
was  painstakingly  hammered  out  by  Con- 
gress through  difficult  compromises  over  the 
better  part  of  a  decade.  In  the  long  delibera- 
tions, there  was  no  question  that  certain 
lands  should  be  zoned  for  roadless  wilderness 
as  contrasted  to  roadside  wilderness.  But 
zoning  for  one  use  in  the  public  Interest 
cannot  be  done  In  a  vacuum.  So  the  real 
q'.iestion  always  was:  hou:  7nuch  land  of  what 
kind,  where  located  and  how  administered, 
should  be  legislatively  zoned  !(.ir  roadles^s 
wilderness  in  denial  of  other  uses?  All  the 
plethora  of  verbiage  concerning  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  not  addressed  to  this  central  ques- 
tion was  and  Is,  In  my  mind,  so  much  sound 
and  fury.  But  now  we  are  told  that  the  Na- 
tional Wllderne.ss  Pre.servatlon  System  was 
meant  to  include  national  fore.st  roadless 
areas  over  5.000  acres  In  addition  to  the 
"Wilderness."  "Wild"  and  "Canoe"  areas  and 
the  expandable  "Primitive  '  areas  specified  in 
the  Act.  These  other  roadless  areas,  which 
Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  Include  In  the 
System,  are  dubbed  "de  facto  wilderness"  by 
spokesmen  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  The  Wild- 
erness Society. 

A    GRAND    DESIGN    TO    MAXIMIZE    WILDERNESS 

And.  In  what  appears  to  be  a  grand  design 
to  stretch  the  Wilderness  System — and  the 
Intent  of  Congress — to  maximize  the  acreage 
In  the  System  even  at  the  expense  of  quality 
and  certainly  at  the  expense  of  other  public 
needs,  these  and  other  preservation  organiza- 
tions have  heaped  scorn.  Insult  and  abuse  on 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which,  though  not 
perfect.  Is  a  model  agency  of  public  land 
management.  The  preservation  groups  have 
successfully    motivated    skillful,    sensation- 


prone  writers  In  such  prominent  periodicals 
as  the  New  York  Times,  Des  Moines  Register 
Field  a-nd  Stream,  Atlantic  and  Reader's  Dil 
gest  to  Join  In  the  fun.  Close  reading  reveals 
a  formula  which  Is  repeated  In  articles  and 
editorials  often  enough  to  be  Identified  as 
a  trade  mark:  a  brand  of  hit-and-run  Jour- 
nalism studded  with  misinformation  and  er- 
roneous conclusions  or  Implications.  Such 
Journalism,  which  appears  to  violate  the 
Canons  of  Journalism  adopted  by  both  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  In  the  mid  1920's,  Is  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  public  and  should 
not  be  excused  because  those  professional 
Journalistic  organizations  admittedly  lack 
the  authority  to  enforce  their  Canons. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  Is  excoriated  In 
the  press  for  high  offenses  against  nature  as 
Illustrated  by  the  most  glaring  misapplica- 
tions or  non-applications  of  forest  practices 
which  can  be  found  on  187  mUlion  acres  of 
national  forest  land.  These  misapplications 
are  held  to  be  typical  and  are  not.  Usually 
It  Is  terracing  and  oversize  clearcuts  on  the 
Bltterroot  (Montana),  alleged  overcuttlng  on 
the  Shoshone  (Wyoming),  oversize  clearcuts 
on  the  Monongahela  (West  Virginia) ,  a  falla- 
cious interpretation  of  soil  nutrient  losses 
in  a  herblclde-treated.  experimental  clearcut 
at  Hubbard  Brook  on  the  White  Mountain 
(New  Hampshire) ,  the  infamous  lag  of  6 
million  acres  In  reforestation  on  the  national 
forests,  and  the  erroneous  equating  of  clear- 
cutting  with  overcuttlng. 

Seldom  is  It  pointed  out  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  long  ago  admitted  and  discon- 
tinued Its  isolated  misapplications  of  clear- 
cutting  and  terracing;  that  the  reason  those 
5  million  acres  haven't  been  reforested  la 
that  Congress  hasn't  appropriated  the  money 
to  do  the  Job;  that  the  Administration's  se- 
vere manpower  ceilings  and  failure  to  spend 
what  Congress  has  appropriated  have  pre- 
vented the  badly-needed  buildup  of  trained 
personnel  to  supervise  properly  the  huge 
management  responsibility  of  the  national 
forests;  that  clearcuttlng,  properly  applied, 
maintains  tree  species  intolerant  of  shade,  is 
not  excessive  cutting,  does  not  cause  floods 
or  accelerate  erosion,  but  does  Improve  wild- 
life habitat,  and  can  Improve  the  quantity 
and  timing  of  water  yield. 

ABUSIVE  carricisM 

To  further  Illustrate  my  point,  you  will  be 
told  at  this  meeting  today: 

"The  performance  of  the  Forest  Service 
under  these  statutes  .  .  .  (the  Multiple  Use 
and  Wilderness  Acts)  has  been  so  dismal  as 
to  lead  a  growing  number  of  people  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Forest  Service  Is  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  timber  In- 
dustry. .  .  .The  Forest  Service  has  paid  only 
Up  service  to  the  very  real  pressures  .  .  . 
recreational  use  creates.  ...  If  the  Service's 
disregard  for  the  principles  of  multiple  use 
is  conspicuous,  Ita  indifference  toward  the 
Wilderness  Act  has  been  notorious.  .  .  .  Al- 
though the  Forest  Service  established  wil- 
derness areas  back  In  the  thirties.  It  has  con- 
tinually reduced  the  size  of  these  areas  to  let 
the  loggers  In.  .  .  ." 

You  may  not  buy  this  ungrateful,  untrue 
and  abusive  criticism,  but  your  Sierra  Club 
guest  speaker  here  today  has  scooped  this 
meeting  (held  February  24th)  by  making  his 
paper  available  for  Insertion  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  9th.  The  end  Is 
apparently  thought  to  Justify  the  means. 
Those  of  us  who  are  devoting  our  working 
lives  to  the  science,  technology,  education 
and  practice  of  professional  forestry  certainly 
cannot  accept  such  unfounded  statements. 
But  will  members  of  Congress? 

Win  Congressmen  know  that.  In  addition  to 
timber  to  meet  national  wood  demands,  the 
national  forests  provide  more  public  recrea- 
tion use,  measured  In  man-days  and  greater 
variety,  than  any  other  of  the  federal  lands? 
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That  the  Forest  Service  not  only  Invented 
and  set  aside  vast  primitive  areas  in  the 
1920's  and  1930'8.  decades  before  Congress 
acted,  but  protected  them  from  commercial 
development  until  Congress  did  act?  Will 
they  know  that  9.9  of  the  10.2  million  acres 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem today  are  in  the  national  forests?  Will 
they  know  that  specially  dedicated  areas  set 
aside  In  the  national  forests  as  restricted 
from  commercial  development  constitute 
23.400  square  miles  in  aggregate,  an  expanse 
larger  than  the  states  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  combined? 
And  win  they  know  that  the  Forest  Service 
Is  the  only  federal  agency  on  schedule  in 
wilderness  reviews  under  the  Wilderness  Act 
and  that  It  will  meet  the  1974  deadline? 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  recognize  these 
truths  and  others.  The  question  of  how  much 
roadless  wilderness  Is  enough  was  answered 
by  Congress  In  the  hard-fought  Act  of  1964. 
Let  us  hope  that  Congress,  In  the  absence 
of  demonstrated  public  need,  will  stand 
strong  against  alterations  or  misinterpreta- 
tions of  this  public  policy,  which  is  based 
on  consideration  of  all  uses.  Let  us  also  hope 
that  Congress  will  not  buy  cxxrrent  proposals 
to  Include  "recycled"  wilderness  in  the  Wil- 
derness System,  a  renewable  form  of  wilder- 
ness which  thrives  under  less  restrictive 
management.  And  Congressmen  may  well 
recall  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
Epicurus  that  "nothing  Is  enough  for  the 
man  to  whom  enough  Is  too  little." 

SEEING    BEYOND    THE    SPECIAL    INTERESTS 

I  have  used  the  Wilderness  Act  as  only 
one  example  of  how  the  public  Interest  as 
expressed  in  law  may  become  confused.  There 
are  many  more  examples,  including  the  Na- 
tional Park  Act  of  1916  and  the  Multiple 
Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960.  The 
public  Interest  can  be  obscured  by  special 
Interests,  all  of  which  claim  to  represent  the 
public  Interest.  Foresters  must  be  alert  In 
seeking  out  and  understanding  the  real 
and  changing  needs  of  people.  The  squeaky 
wheel  may  not  always  be  the  most  In  need 
of  grease. 

Can  we  not  say.  In  general,  that  as  of  to- 
day the  American  people  demand,  expect 
and  need  from  the  forested  third  of  the  na- 
tion a  gamut  of  uses  which  Is  expanding, 
which  Is  emphasizing  amenity  uses  as  never 
before,  and  which  necessitates  a  sophisti- 
cated application  of  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept not  so  far  achieved?  The  American  peo- 
ple are  looking  to  foresters  and  other  re- 
source professionals  to  make  multiple  use 
work. 

Don't  we  also  know  that  people  now  want 
clean  air.  and  water,  and  landscapes — enough 
to  afford  the  cost?  That  people  want,  and 
don't  always  get.  Inexpensive  housing  and 
paper  products;  clean  and  dependable  wa- 
ter; quality  Ashing  and  hunting;  accessible 
skiing;  places  for  snowmobiles,  dune  buggies, 
trail  bikes  and  motor  boats;  roadside  wilder- 
ness; hiking  trails  and  "pure'  wilderness; 
picnic  spots;  campsites,  trailer  and  camper 
sites,  and  all  the  rest?  Actually,  these  uses 
can  all  be  fitted  in — up  to  a  point — In  our 
fixed  land  base.  But  it  is  the  land  manager's 
responsibility  to  know  and  announce  when 
demands  are  excessive  In  terms  of  sustain- 
ing a  balance  of  uses. 

THE    PUBLIC'S    NEED    FOR    BIOLOGICAL    FACTS 

These  are  exciting,  difficult  times  for  the 
forestry  profession.  The  very  weakness  of 
the  profession's  Identity,  It  seems,  has 
prompted  attacks  upon  It  and  attempts  to 
label  it  with  employer  orientation.  Of  course, 
such  attacks  are  also  symptomatic  of  our 
times.  The  danger  is  that  refutable  charges 
may  blind  the  profession  to  Its  real  short- 
comings: its  need  for  more  effective  dis- 
semination and  application  of  research,  for 
a  comprehensive  program  of  continuous 
education,   for   communicative   skills. 


The  growing  public  Interest  In  natural  re- 
sources management  offers  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  service.  In  my  view.  If  for- 
estry professionals  will  deliberately  make 
known  to  the  public  the  biological  facts  and 
capabilities  of  forest  lands  under  alternate 
management  programs,  the  public  can  be 
counted  on  to  set  clear  and  reedistlc  policies 
m  its  overall  Interest,  which  foresters  can 
then  carry  out. 

BUCKELSHAUS  ON  FOBESTEHS 

Today's  challenge  to  the  profession  was 
never  better  stated  than  by  William  D.  Ruck- 
elshaus.  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  In  keynoting  SAF's  1971 
National  Convention. 

It  will  be  up  to  foresters  to  help  find  ways 
to  limit  the  damage  from  these  rampant 
forces  of  population  growth,  urbanization  and 
changing  styles  In  leisure.  The  Job  la  not  go- 
ing to  get  easier;  the  public  will  not  lower  Its 
demands.  Foresters  are  In  the  national  spot- 
light and  the  glare  Is  getting  stronger.  That 
means  controversy,  but  it  also  means  great 
opportunity  for  professional  service  .  .  . 

In  the  evolution  of  modern  forestry,  SAP 
members  lead  the  movement  away  from  cus- 
todialism  to  the  more  sophisticated  concept 
of  multiple  use.  If  there  Is  truth  to  the  claim 
that  forests  are  too  lmf)ortant  to  be  left 
solely  to  the  foresters,  then  It  is  equally  true 
that  there  can  be  no  progress  without  their 
expert  knowledge.  Professional  foresters  are 
called  upon  by  society  to  provide  a  complex 
of  management  skills  In  a  time  of  great  fer- 
ment, abrasive  demands,  and  protean  shifts 
of  values  on  behalf  of  policies  that  will  more 
and  more  often  be  determined  by  public  law. 

"This  fact  does  not  diminish  their  calling, 
but  rather  enhances  It.  Indeed,  the  critical 
role  of  the  foresters  will  be  to  evaluate  alter- 
nate goals  and  recommend  optimum  ap- 
proaches to  reach  objectives  once  they  have 
been  decided  upon  In  the  public  forum.  There 
can  be  no  greater  challenge  for  any  profe  - 
slon,  no  more  sobering  responsibility. 

"If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  forests, 
this  nation  will  need  strong  leadership.  To- 
gether with  other  servants  of  the  earth — In  a 
partnership  of  concern  and  commitment^ — 
foresters  can  ensure  that  man's  return  to  na- 
ture will  be  eoonomlcally  profitable  and  spir- 
itually fulfilling." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  A  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO  TRY  TO  BRING 
PEACE  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  IRE- 
LAND 

(Mr,  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  are  deeply  saddened  over 
the  tourmoil,  the  violence,  and  the  kill- 
ing that  have  been  going  on  for  the  past 
few  years  in  Northern  Ireland,  most  re- 
cently with  increasing  fury. 

Some  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
claimed  that  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  in  current  devel- 
opments in  Northern  Ireland.  The  State 
Department  in  particular  has  opposed 
any  such  action,  and  has  even  opposed 
the  adoption  by  this  House  of  any  res- 
olution relating  to  the  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  for  one 
do  not  agree  with  the  idea  that  what  Is 
happening  in  Northern  Ireland  is  none 
of  our  affair. 

Surely,  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  go  half  way  around  the  world 


to  try  to  settle  the  conflict  between  main- 
land China  and  Taiwan,  then  we  Amer- 
icans ought  to  be  clever  enough  to  make 
some  helpful  suggestions  that  might 
bring  an  end  to  the  \'iolence  m  a  coun- 
try with  such  close  ties  to  America  and 
whose  people  have  made  such  great  con- 
tributions to  our  heritage. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  take  a  much  more  active 
role  in  moving  both  parties  toward 
bringing  the  present  terrorism  to  an  end 
and  working  out  a  peaceful  solution  than 
they  have  been  willing  to  take  up  to  now. 

How  can  we  do  this?  Well,  I  believe 
that  the  real  key  to  settling  the  current 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland  lies  in  end- 
ing the  long-standing  social  and  eco- 
nomic discrimination  against  Catholics 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  Ulster  area,  and 
in  opening  direct  talks  between  the  Irish 
and  British  Governments  looking  to- 
ward a  formula  for  the  eventual  reuni- 
fication of  all  of  Ireland. 

This  would  be  the  first  step,  in  my 
judgment,  that  ought  to  be  taken,  and 
I  believe  we  ought  as  a  nation  to  use 
our  good  oflftces  to  get  such  immediate 
discussions  going  between  Prime  Min- 
ister Jack  Lynch,  of  Ireland,  and  Prime 
Minister  Edward  Heath,  of  Great  Britain, 
to  develop  some  specific  formula  for  the 
eventual  reunification  of  all  of  Ireland. 

The  remammg  points  of  my  own  4- 
point  program  for  establishing  peace  and 
stability  in  Northern  Ireland  are  as 
follows : 

Second.  Establishnient  of  a  Joint  Irish- 
British  border  patrol  force  along  the 
boundary-  between  the  Irish  Republic  and 
Northern  Ireland  to  help  bring  an  end 
to  logistics  support  of  the  guerrilla  ter- 
rorist operations  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Third.  A  gradual  lowering  of  the  Bri- 
tish militarj-  profile  in  Northern  Ireland 
as  the  violence  subsides. 

Fourth.  Immediate  and  decisive  action 
by  the  British  Government  to  end  all 
social,  political,  and  economic  discrimi- 
nation against  Catholics  living  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

In  cormection  with  point  No.  3,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  just  say  that,  contrary 
to  some  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  on  tWs  matter.  I  believe  it  is 
unrealistic  to  call  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  from 
Ulster.  What  is  going  on  there  is  guerrilla 
warfare  and  without  some  peacekeeping 
force  it  could  lead  to  an  even  bloodier 
civil  war.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Prime 
Minister  Jack  LjTich  agrees  with  me  on 
this  point. 

But.  as  I  have  already  said,  the  key 
to  the  problem  is  in  ending  the  discrimi- 
nation and  in  moving  eventually  to 
reunite  what  is  clearly  one  country  in 
accordance  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  themselves  Once  a 
genuine  effort  is  made  in  that  direction, 
with  the  participation  of  the  established 
leaders  of  Ireland  and  England,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  reason  for  the 
continuation  of  either  the  terrorl.sm  or 
the  harsh  internment. 

I  believe  our  Government  ought  to  do 
what  it  can  to  see  that  action  along  these 
lines  is  imdertaken  by  all  of  the  parties 
and  governments  concerned. 


TE3TIMONIAL  DmNER  GIVEN  JOHN 
F.   NAVE 
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HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
ission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
in    the    Record    and    to    include 
lianeous  matter.) 

HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  fortunate- 

eveiT    community    throughout    our 

t   Nation   is   endowed   with   certain 

blesied    with    great    leadership 

s.  Foitimately  for  our  society  the 

ative  and  dedication  of  those  in  that 

contribute   so   greatly   to   our 

rican  way  of  life. 

I  singled  out  one  person  from 
lome  community  who  meecs  the  de- 
)tion  I  have  offered,  and  I  single  him 
n  association  with  a  most  de^ervina 
r.ionial  recently  held  in  his  honor.  I 
to  John  F,  Nave,  my  fellow  Syra- 
who  enjoy.,  the  distinction  of  serv- 
is  the  youngest  national  com^nander 
national  veterans  organization,  the 
ian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
1  ed  States.  In  addition  to  his  im tiring 
in  behalf  of   the  veterans  com- 
ity, he  has  also  involved  himself  m 
noble  causes  far  too  numerous  to 
ion. 

fitting  tribute  was  paid  John  in  the 

of  a  testimonial  dinner  on  the  eve- 

of  February  26,  1972,  at  LeMoyne 

',  Liverpool,  N.Y. — on  the  outskirts 

city  of  Syracuse,  I  was  privileged 

rticipate  as  speaker  on  that  occa- 

I  believe  the  purpose  of  the  testi- 

was    best    sirnimarized    in    the 

citation  award  presented  Mr.  Nave 

by    Past    National    Commander 

Loparco  and  Past  Department  of 

York  Commander  Frank  J.  Aibanese 

bfehalf  of  the  John  Venditti  Post  No. 

American  War  Veterans.   In 

g  of  that  post  it  is  interesting  to 

that  under  Commander  Nave's  lead- 

p  for  the  past  6'2  years  its  achieve- 

;s  have  proven  so  meaningful. 

the  very   inclement   weather 
prevailed   that  evening  about   300 
were  in  attendance, 
plaque   citation    award   read    as 
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Venditti  Post  No.  1  It.mj.an  .■\merican' 
Veterans    of    the    United    States. 


nts  this  trlbvite  to  John  P.  Nave,  Past 
nal  Commander.  Leader  of  men,  whose 
ng  efforts  has  brought  this  post  to  Its 
t  pinnacle  of  success  and  achleve- 
who  made  a  dream  come  through  by 
spearfaeadlng  the  drive  to  obtain  a  post  home, 
who  has  gained  community  recognition  for 
the  jiost  through  Its  philanthropic  grants: 
who  has  shared  his  dynamic  energies  and 
time  with  the  church,  fraternal  orders,  labor 
and  o  the  needs  of  his  fellow  veteran;  and 
for  a  1  this,  he  has  obtained  the  respect  and 
admi  -atlon  of  his  associates  and  friends. 

We  are  proud  to  claim  John  as  one  of  our 
own 


Syracuse,  N.Y., 
February  26,  1973. 


Re  erend 


guest   of   honor's   remarks   that 
(•ening,  though  brief,  were  so  meaning- 
commend  them  to  you: 

Father  Louis  Plsano.  Pastor  St. 
3  Church.  The  Honorable  James  M. 
Hanlfey.  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
Distinguished  Guests,  Friends,  and  Asso- 
ciate i 

To 
of 


ycur 


^.Ight  I'm  deeply  Impresed  by  the  honor 
presence  In  paying  me  this  tribute. 


Seeing  you  all  here  makes  me  feel  both  proud 
and  humble.  Proud  that  you  saw  fit  to  give 
me  this  tcstlnioiiial;  Humble  because  you 
are  actually  here  1:;  numbers  that  I  did  not 
ar'.ticipate. 

If  I  have  made  a  small  contribution  In  bet- 
tering mankind.  I  owe  much  of  it  to  my 
frle:id3  a;id  associates  who  worked  with  me. 
and  als'j  to  my  family  which  stood  by  and 
assisted  me  with  moral  and  other  support. 

Tonight,  you  have  heard  a  summary  of 
my  life.  In  general  it  has  been,  a  good  life 
with  few  regrets,  I  have  enjoyed  a  good  edu- 
cation, a  wonderful  family  and  ir.any  exciting 
and  Interesting  moments.  Rarely  have  I 
known  a  dull  and  boring  day.  In  fact,  every 
day  living  has  been  more  or  less  a  life  of 
e.xcltement.  enjoyment,  and  accomplishment 
v.'ith  few  set  backs. 

For  this  I  have  to  thank  my  many  asso- 
ciates and  friends,  especially  In  the  fields  of 
veterars  work,  employment,  union  activities. 
•civic  enterprises,  church  endeavors,  and  f.'a- 
ternal  gatherings. 

In  closing,  I  wish  *o  thank  the  Jrhn  Ven- 
ditti Post  and  Us  Ladles  Auxiliary  for  spon- 
soring this  alTair  in  my  behalf,  and  especially 
the  committee  which  worked  so  diligently 
and  hard  in  making  it  a  succses,  .^nd  aa;aln. 
special  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  making  Satur- 
day, February  26.  1972  a  great  and  memo- 
.-able  day  in  my  Ufe, 

?.rav  the  Good  Lord  Bless  You  All. 


THE    MARSELLUS    CASKET    CO.    IN 
SYRACUSE,  NY. 

'  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  few  Ameri- 
can industries,  or  for  that  matter,  I  be- 
lieve few  industries  m  the  world,  can  ac- 
count for  100  years  of  continuous  opera- 
tion, and  I  think  perhaps  that  even  fewer 
industries  which  have  accompli.-hed  a 
century  of  continuity  can  boast  of  pres- 
ent administration  under  the  direction 
of  descendants  of  the  originator. 

In  my  home  community,  Syracuse. 
N.Y.,  wliich  incidentally  we  like  to  refer 
to  as  the  "Hub  of  the  Empire  State'  is 
such  an  indu.stry.  In  1872  an  ambitious, 
industrious  man  who  bore  the  name  John 
Marsellus.  at  the  age  of  26,  founded  the 
Marsellus  Casket  Co,,  which  eventually 
gained  the  reputation  as  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  fine  hardwood  caskets 
Its  outstanding  record  through  the.se  100 
years  attests  to  the  very  significant  con- 
tribution it  makes,  both  within  its  own 
industry  and  the  community  during  its 
century  of  growth.  For  that  matter  its 
activities  contributed  measurably  to  our 
national  economy. 

Marsellus  Casket  Co.  has  been  a  model 
of  enlightened  free  enterprise.  I  would 
call  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  layoff  or 
shutdown  at  the  company  in  over  50 
years.  Many  Marsellus  employees  have 
never  worked  for  any  other  firm.  Sons, 
daughters,  and  other  relatives  of  present 
and  former  employees  have  joined  the 
company.  Likewise.  Marsellus  is  serving 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  sev- 
eral of  its  funeral  directors  and  custom- 
ers. 

When  John  Marsellus,  in  1872  started 
in  business,  the  casket  industry  as  we 
know  it  today  did  not  exist.  Caskets,  like 
much  of  the  furniture  then  in  use.  were 
the  produce  of  the  village  cabinetmaker 
or  carpenter  shop.  John  Marsellus,  as  an 


enterprising  young  man,  laboriously 
tiaveling  through  the  coimtryside  selling 
supplies  peculiar  to  the  craft,  envisioned 
the  opportunity  to  establish  a  caskei  fac- 
tory in  the  area  where  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  Oswego  Canal  joined  together 
creating  a  distributing  center  which 
was  destined  to  become  a  great  commer- 
cial community.  John  Marsellus  chose 
Syracase  because,  as  he  stated.  "Syracuse 
had  a  bustling  atmosphere  about  it." 

Like  most  manufacturing  businesses, 
changes  in  materials,  designs  and  finishes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  and  Marsel- 
lus is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  respect. 

The  first  president  of  the  company 
was  John  Marsellus,  who  died  in  1941  at 
the  age  of  95.  His  son,  John  C,  who  died 
in  1959  at  the  age  of  80,  was  made  gen- 
eral manager  in  1917,  president  in  1925 
and  chairman  of  the  board  in  1948,  Since 
1948,  John  F.  Marsellus,  grandson  of  the 
founder,  has  been  president,  having  first 
become  associated  with  the  firm  in  19a5. 
John  D.  Marsellus,  representing  the 
fourth  generation,  is  now  executive  vice- 
president. 

Four  generations  of  the  Marsellus 
family  have  served  the  funeral  profession 
for  100  years.  Tliis  century  of  service 
indicates  a  notable  past  and  a  bright  to- 
morrow with  each  generation  weaving 
into  the  ne.xt  the  determination  to  make 
the  finest  hardwood  caskets  in  the  v.-orld. 

With  personal  knowledge  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  fine  company,  I  can  say 
with  full  appreciation  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  meaningful  involvement  within 
a  community,  within  an  industry,  has 
been  met  and  will  continue  to  be  met  by 
the  Marsellus  Casket  Co. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  central  New 
York  community  and  the  35th  Congres- 
sional District  I  extend  best  wishes  for 
the  next  100  years. 


THE  FAA  DICTATES— PART  IV 

(Mr.  KARTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dialog 
with  the  FAA  Administrator,  Mr.  John 
H.  Shaffer,  went  beyond  the  point  of  dis- 
agreement over  policy  and  his  interfer- 
ence in  a  local  issue  when  the  Adminis- 
trator went  back  on  his  pledge  to  remain 
neutral  on  the  question  of  a  second  air- 
port in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area. 
I  believed  this  pledge  of  neutrality  from 
the  Administrator  and  felt  that  it  was 
essential  so  that  the  properly  constituted 
authorities  in  the  Twin  Cities  could  make 
their  decision  from  facts  rather  than  on 
intimidation  from  a  Federal  bureaucrat. 

That  is  why  when  I  was  advised  of  the 
Administrator's  violation  of  his  neutral- 
ity that  I  asked  him  for  a  clarification. 
It  was  essential  that  I  have  this  clari- 
fication for,  as  our  colleagues  know,  Con- 
gressmen must  seek  information  from 
Federal  officials  in  order  to  answer  in- 
quiries from  constituents.  After  Mr. 
Shaffer  violated  his  neutrality — ex- 
pressed to  me  both  in  writing  and  ver- 
bally— by  criticizing  local  oflBcial's  veto 
of  the  Ham  Lake  Airport  site,  I  found 
myself  facing  a  potential  credibility  gap. 
For  any  Congressman  to  retain  the  trust 
of  the  people  of  his  district,  he  must  sup- 
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ply  them  with  factual  information.  The 
Administrator's  published  remarks  put 
me  in  an  unenviable  position. 

The  point  here  is  not  that  I  disagreed 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, but  that  I  was  put  in  the 
position  of  telling  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict one  thing  based  upon  the  Adminis- 
trator's personal  assurances  to  me,  while 
he  was  telling  them  another  thing  en- 
tirely through  the  press. 

As  I  said  in  my  report  yesterday — 
which  was  one  in  a  series  of  reports  con- 
cerning the  dangers  in  dealing  with  the 
FAA's  Administrator — I  also  forwarded 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  constituent. 
That  letter  was  critical  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's role  and  raised  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  several  extremely  valid  points 
concerning  the  airport  controversy.  As 
a  courtesy  to  Mr.  Shaffer  and  a  service 
to  m.y  constituent,  I  sent  the  letter  to  the 
Administrator. 

The  Administrator's  response  was  sur- 
prising. In  his  letter  he  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  concern  for  the  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  matters  involved,  a 
selective  perception  that  allowed  him  to 
accept  only  studies  that  supported  his 
particular  dictates,  and  an  attempt  to 
question  my  motives  in  the  situation. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  this 
is  a  portion  of  Mr.  Shaffer's  reply  along 
with  several  comments. 

His  letter  began — 

Courtesy  dictates  that  I  accept  the  criti- 
cism contained  In  your  22  December  1970 
letter,  even  though  they  are  completely  un- 
warranted .  .  . 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
criticism  does  indeed  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted when  the  Administrator  of  a  pub- 
lic agency  threatens  a  local  community, 
uses  questionable  language  and  publicly 
breaks  his  word. 

To  continue  with  the  letter: 

.  .  ,  but  nothing  suggests  that  I  simply 
turn  the  other  cheek.  I  will  also  give  you  the 
benefit  of  all  doubt  and  assume  that  the 
criticisms  stem  from  your  concern  ior  your 
constituency's  best  interests.  (Emphasis  by 
Mr.  Shaffer.) 

I  am.  similarly  dedicated  to  protecting  the 
National  best  Interests  which  are  Inclusive, 
not  exclusive.  In  that  the  Natlnnal  Interest 
encompasses  those  of  your  constituents  In 
most  Instances  as  Is  certainly  the  case  In 
this  specific  situation. 

When  informed  of  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil's decision  to  veto  the  Ham  Lnke  site  for  a 
second  t'me,  I  was  naturally  disappointed  be- 
cavise  what  Is  "essentially  a  state  and  local 
matter"  is  symptomatic  of  perhaps  a  bigger 
national  problem  which  threatens  the  ra- 
tional development  of  the  sorely-needed.  Im- 
proved national  aviation  system:  under- 
standably the  Ham  Lake  veto  wis  the  straw 
which  burst  the  dam. 

.'\irpcrt  development  is  being  hindered  In 
many  locations  through  emotional  but  or- 
ganized waving  of  the  environmental  flag 
withotit  regard  to  applicability.  Just  three 
days  earjier  (before  the  M.AC  decision)  I 
had  discussed  the  Ham  Lake  situation  with 
Secretary  Volpe  and  advised  him  that  for 
the  first  time,  it  anoeared  that  a  local  gov- 
ernment was  examining  potential  airport 
sites  in  a  calm  and  systematic  manner  with 
due  consideration  of  the  envlroJimental  im- 
pact. I  cited  the  findings  of  the  environ- 
mental report  presented  to  the  Council 
which  concluded,  with  respect  fo  Ham  Lake — 
and  I  a  note: 


"A  major  airport  can  be  developed  at  either 
site  In  a  manner  that  is  environmentally 
and  ecologically  sound. 

"The  Harn-Lake-Carlos  Avery-Llno  Lakes 
area  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  de- 
veloping a  system  that  will  optimize  the  hu- 
man and  ecological  values  of  the  entire  re- 
gion. It  can  be  expected  that  siicce^sful  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system  will  establish 
a  new  concept  in  airport  development  that 
will   have   national    implications," 

With  such  advice  in  hand,  the  Council's 
out-of-hand  rejection  of  the  site  on  environ- 
mental grounds  is  beyond  understanding 
although  admittedly  typical  of  the  emo- 
tionally laden  Judgments  being  made  else- 
where which  are  collectively  .'lowing 
America's  continuing  development.  In  my 
book,  the  public's  best  Interests  dictate  that 
"airport -versus-the  envlroninent"  neclsions 
must  be  made  by  a  rational  method  which 
fairly  and  factually  considers  all  of  the  fac- 
tors Involved.  I  had  hoped  Mlnneapolis-.St. 
Paul  was  going  to  be  capable  of  making  that 
distinction,  armed  as  It  was  with  solid  expert 
advice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  perfect  example 
of  Mr.  Shaffer's  iiiability  to  perceive 
"expert  advice"  that  differs  from  his  own 
bias.  I  point  out  also  that  his  gratuitous 
remarks  about  "waving  the  environ- 
mental fiag"  are  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
those  who  are  seriously  concerned  with 
both  the  environm.ent  and  orderly  de- 
velopment. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Shaffer's  remarks 
demonstrated  the  inability  to  evaluate 
the  study  he  cites.  The  fact  is  that  man 
can  accomplish  just  about  anything  he 
sets  liis  mind  to  if  he  is  given  unlimited 
funds.  In  other  words  the  wildlife  refuge 
abutting  the  Ham  Lake  airport  site  could 
easily  be  preserved  if  we  built  a  dome 
over  the  23,000  acre  area. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  pointed  this 
out  from  their  own  analysis  and  from  a 
computerized  study.  Their  conclusion 
was,  and  I  quote  from  an  editorial  from 
the  November  12,  1970,  edition  of  that 
paper : 

Preliminary  interpretation  of  the  data  by 
this  newspaper  Indicates  that  the  cost.?  In- 
volved in  saving  the  environment  at  Ham 
Lake  would  be  fanta.5tic  and  that  a  m.uch 
more  limited  expenditure  would  be  raquired 
for  such  (environmental)  controls  at  Ro.-e- 
mont    (the  other  site  vinder  consideration). 

The  Pioneer  Press  noted  that  the  com- 
puterized study  had.  for  .some  reason,  not 
been  eiven  to  the  Metropolitan  Airports 
Commission  membei-s  prior  to  an  obvi- 
oasly  ill-advised  vote  that  approved  the 
Ham  Lake  site — fortunately  their  deci- 
sion was  advisory  to  the  Metropolitan 
Council  to  which  they  report.  But  in 
words  that  could  have  been  as  easily  di- 
rected toward  Mr.  Shaffer,  they  said  it 
probably  would  not  ha\e  made  any  dif- 
ference anyway — 

The  Metropolitan  Airprrts  Crimmi-sion  has 
given  us  reason  enoueh  to  believe  that  It 
doesn't  want  to  be  confused  by  facts.  .  .  . 

In  making  the  error  of  focusing  on 
only  the  study  that  supported  his  view, 
Mr,  Shaffer  in  effect,  ignored  the  nu- 
merous oth?r  studies  that  had  been  con- 
ducted— studies  with  a  total  cost  of 
nearly  $500,000. 

If  Mr.  Shaffer  had  been  willing  to 
consider  studies  that  came  to  conclu- 
sions different  from  his  own,  he  too 
might  have  come  to  the  same  overall 


conclasion  that  the  St  Paiil  Dispatch 
came  to  on  November  16,  1970. 
That  paper  said  on  that  date : 
There  are.  we  believe,  sufficient  facts — re- 
lated to  the  environment — upon  which  the 
Metropolitan  Council  can  justify  rejection  of 
tlie  propo.sed  Ham  Lake  airport  site.  Many  of 
these  facts  are  included  in  a  study  recently 
completed  for  the  Metro  Council.  The  Metro- 
politan Airports  Commission.  Itself,  which 
already  has  voted  f'lr  Ham  Lake,  has  a  study 
prepared  by  an  independent  consultant  who 
states  that  development  at  Ham  Lake  will 
result  in  more  environmental  damage  than 
would  development  of  an  airport  to  the 
south  of  the  7  win  Cities. 

Tlie  Administrator  also  ignored  the 
equally  damaging  report  from  the  St. 
Paul  Board  of  Waaler  Commissioners  who 
said  that  the  source  of  St.  Paul's  water 
supply,  the  Missi.^.-^ippi  River  and  the 
Rice  Creek  ch.dn  of  lakes,  would  be 
polluted  by  runoff  from  an  airport  at 
Ham  Lake  due  to  gcolopica!  featuies.  As 
the  Pioneer  Press  said  on  November  11, 
1970.  in  reference  to  a  possible  court  in- 
junction; 

The  court  could  well  rule  that  the  health 
of  St.  Paul's  citizens  takes  precedence,  espe- 
c.ally  since  another  potential  airport  site 
exists  south  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  indicates  the  tone 
and  .substance  of  Mr.  Shaffer's  response. 
In  my  next  report  I  will  discu-ss  addi- 
tional issues  the  Administrator  raised 
that  caused  me  to  say  in  my  response; 

Fraiikly,  in  my  12  years  as  a  Congressman, 
I  have  never  previously  had  my  motives  ques- 
tioned nor  my  legitimate  concern  for  my  dis- 
trict disparaged. 


THE     CORRECTIONAL     MAN^POWER 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1972 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jerrey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  recent  riots  and  disturb- 
ances at  Attica,  Soledad.  and  other  cor- 
rectional institutions  stand  as  vivid  tes- 
timony to  the  failure  of  America's  prison 
system.  Soaring;  crime  rates  contribute 
further  evidence.  Many  believe  that 
recidivism  constitutes  the  hard  core 
of  this  countr>''s  crime  problem.  An  es- 
timated 40  to  75  percent  of  our  .^^up- 
posedly  rehabihtated  offenders  com- 
mit additional  and  often  more  serious 
crimes  upon  their  release.  Four  out  of 
five  felonies  are  committed  by  alumni 
of  our  correctional  institutions.  Many  of 
our  prisons  are  not  correctional  at  all 
but  rather  colleges  of  crime  that  gradu- 
ate men  and  women  more  deviant,  dis- 
turbed, rmd  expert  in  criminal  methods 
than  when  they  were  first  admitted. 

Although  rehabilitation  has  been  the 
espoused  goal  of  i^risons  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, more  attention  has  been  given  to 
punishment  than  positive  action.  We 
have  paid  sorely  for  this  negligence — 
with  the  lives  of  prisoners,  of  correc- 
tional officers,  and  of  ordinary  citizens 
who  are  increasingly  the  victims  of  a 
growing  crime  rate. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  de- 
signed to  close  the  gap  between  the  real- 
ity and  the  rhetoric  of  true  reform  I  am 
piea.sed  to  announce  that  the  gentleman 
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froln  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch).  the  ranking 
mijiority  member  of  the  Select  Sub- 
cor  imittee  on  Labor,  is  a  cosponsor. 
On  y  with  bipartisan  support  can  we  ex- 
pec  t  to  combat  effectively  the  grave 
problems  facing  penal  institutions.  This 
Is  not  another  research  or  studi'  effort 
Thi(  Correctional  Manpower  and  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1972  is  an  action  pro- 
posil  with  a  twofold  purpose:  To  create 
traning  and  employment  programs  for 
offenders  in  order  to  increase  their 
chances  of  getting  and  keeping  a  con- 
structive job  upon  release,  and  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  correctional 
sta:  [  through  better  programs  of  re- 
cru  tment,  training,  and  personnel  man- 
age nent. 
The 
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goal  of  our  correctional  process 

be  to  prepare  an  offender  to  re- 

the  community  prepared  to  lead  a 

e    and    crime-free    life.    Em- 

ment  is  absolutely  essential.  Studies 

shown  conclusively  that  the  abUity 

1  released  offender  to  stay  out  of 

is  tied  directly  to  his  ability  to 

and  hold  a  job.  Teaching  offenders 

and  enabling  them  to  find  decent 

ought  to  be  the  most  important  aim 

correctional  process. 
t  the  unemployment  rate  for  ex- 
is   three   times   the    national 
age.    Why?    Surprisingly,    the    ex- 
's prison  record  is  not  the  great- 
aarrier  to  his  employment;  it  is  his 
of    marketable    vocational    skills, 
than  85  percent  of  all  Federal 
have  marketable  job  skills,  and 
leaving  our  State  institutions 
even  less  prepared  to  face  the  job 
of  today, 
training  programs  are  limited 
ange  and  content  and   bear  little 
to  outside  employment  needs, 
are  not  geared  to  the  inmate's  in- 
or  capabilities  but  rather  to  the 
tution's  needs.  For  example,  prison- 
in  New  York  State  institutions  are 
to  become  barbers,  only  to  find 
release  that  the  State  of  New  York 
to  grant  barbers'  licenses  to  ex- 
As  Chief  Justice   Burger   so 
put  it: 
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Is  no  help  to  prisoners  to  learn  to  be 

3  pressers  Lf  pants  pressers  are  a  glut  In 

abor  market  or  brlcklavers  or  plumbers 

y  A  111  not  be  admitted  Into  a  union  .  ,  . 


thrust  of  my  bill  is  to  link  job 
training  with  existing  opportunities  for 
emplojTnent.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
ijabor  to  make  grants  to  correctional 
and  to  public  or  private  agencies 
the    training   and   employment    of 
ders,    giving  priority   to  programs 
^  public  or  private  employers  actu- 
flnd  jobs  for  participants. 

bill  aims  at  creating  job  training 
employment  opportunities  for  of- 
during  all  stages  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system— before  trial,  during  and 
incarceration.  For  example,  finan- 
issistanc€  will  be  given  to  pretrial  or 
intervention  programs  offering  an 
oppdrtunity  to  participate  to  offenders 
prio  •  to  consideration  of  their  cases.  Fol- 
lowing the  program  a  recommendation  is 
to  the  court  on  the  behavior  of  the 
indifldual  charged.  If  his  performance  is 
charges  will  be  dropped.  Such 
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a  program  not  only  reduces  court  con- 
gestion and  long  delays  between  arrest 
and  trial,  but  also  prevents  stigmatiza- 
tion  of  young  first  offenders. 

To  help  offenders  during  the  time  of 
their  incarceration,  my  bill  provides 
grants  to  prisons,  jails  and  other  agen- 
cies to  expand  their  job  training  and  em- 
ploymait  opportunities.  Let  me  briefly 
describe  a  few  of  the  programs  included. 
First,  it  is  important  to  know  the  offend- 
er's skills,  aptitudes  and  interests  before 
selecting  his  rehabilitative  program.  So 
diagnostic  tests  and  interviews  are  avail- 
able. 

Another  hindrance  facing  offenders  is 
simply  their  ignorance  of  the  process  of 
finding  a  job.  We  must  instruct  them  in 
job  interviewing  and  proper  work  habits. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  make  prison 
work  more  relevant  to  outside  job  vacan- 
cies. My  bill  would  upgrade  work  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  so  that  skills  devel- 
oped by  offenders,  such  as  institutional 
cooking  or  laundering  could  be  applied 
effectively  to  outside  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  cooperation  with  various  labor  un- 
ions, my  bill  supports  apprentice  train- 
ing programs  m  skills  that  will  be  in  de- 
mand upon  release.  Training  time  spent 
within  the  correctional  institution  would 
be  counted  toward  the  required  union 
apprenticeship  period. 

The  bill  also  provides  grants  to  public 
or  private  agencies  to  establish  training 
and  employment  programs  for  offend- 
ers after  their  release.  It  supports  work- 
release  programs  that  allow  the  offender 
to  gain  realistic  on-the-job  training  in 
a  community.  The  participant  could 
learn  not  only  vocational  skills,  but  also 
how  to  adjust  to  vvork-a-day  community 
living. 

Another  program  eligible  for  fimding 
is  a  training  program  for  important  fig- 
ures in  the  offenders'  lives — their  fami- 
lies, parole  officers,  and  other  appropri- 
ate citizens — to  sensitize  them  to  the 
special  emploj-ment  problems  of  ex-of- 
fenders and  their  key  role  in  the  rehabil- 
itative process. 

The  Correctional  Manpower  and  Em- 
plojrment  Act  also  focuses  on  those  pro- 
grams that  already  have  been  proven  ef- 
fective in  combatting  recidivism  in  vari- 
ous communities.  They  are  suggestions 
not  requirements.  No  applicant  desiring 
to  receive  financial  assistance  must  im- 
plement them.  They  serve  as  important 
guidelines  since  they  are  based  on  years 
of  experience.  But  each  applicant  should 
decide  what  programs  are  best  suited  to 
his  particular  needs  and  would  have  the 
greatest  probability  of  succe.'^s. 

A  role  is  given  to  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  cooperation  of  the 
private  sector  in  particular  is  paramount 
to  the  success  of  oiu-  iob-oriented  reha- 
bilitation efforts.  Unless  the  offender  can 
feel  part  of  the  larger  community 
again — as  demonstrated  by  his  ability  to 
obtain  a  job — he  cannot  be  expected  to 
commit  himself  to  a  law-abiding  life 
within  it.  A  tax  credit  is  given  to  em- 
ployers of  ex-offenders  after  he  has 
worked  for  1  year  and  will  be  kept  on 
for  another  year. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  vari- 


ous types  of  model  programs  specifically 
designed  to  increase  the  employment 
opportunities  of  offenders.  The  Federal 
Government  must  support  innovative 
programs  that  could  have  possible  na- 
tionwide application  and  bring  insight 
into  new  correctional  techniques. 

One  such  program  is  a  probation  sub- 
sidy experiment.  The  Secretary  would 
make  grants  to  certain  States  that 
agreed  not  to  incarcerate  certain 
offenders  and  would  keep  him  in  the 
community,  using  the  funds  that  would 
have  been  spent  on  incarceration  in- 
stead for  vocational  training,  counseling 
and  other  supportive  services. 

Another  model  program  provided  is  an 
ex-offender-oriented  employment  serv- 
ice. Special  units  would  be  established  in 
State  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  composed  of  specialized  person- 
nel responsible  for  the  placement  activi- 
ties. They  shall  interview  prisoners  in 
the  institutions  and  followup  on  their 
ability  to  find  jobs  upon  release. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  pose 
another  significant  barrier  to  an  ex- 
offender's  employment,  since  they  often 
deny  him  access  to  certain  positions  be- 
cause of  his  past  record.  In  some  States 
ex-offenders  cannot  obtain  drivers 
licenses,  work  in  establishments  han- 
dling alcoholic  beverages,  or  serve  as 
beauty  operators.  I  fail  to  see  the  neces- 
sity or  value  of  such  laws.  They  harm 
the  offender's  chances  for  rehabilitation 
and  threaten  the  community  by  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  that  the  offender 
will  be  forced  back  into  crime.  My  bill 
authorizes  a  study  of  State  laws  that  are 
statutory  impediments  to  employment,  so 
that  we  can  best  determine  how  to 
change  them. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  reform  so 
desperately  needed  in  our  corrections 
system,  we  need  not  only  the  right  pro- 
grams but  also  the  right  people  to  ad- 
minister them.  Without  this  key  ingredi- 
ent, it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  implement  our  proposals. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  measure  is 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  correc- 
tional personnel.  We  need  more  agres- 
sive  programs  of  recruitment,  training, 
and  personnel  management  to  fulfill  a 
vital  need  in  the  overall  correctional 
process. 

Many  correctional  personnel  are  older 
than  most  inmates  and  have  other  dif- 
ferences that  act  as  barriers  to  imder- 
standing  and  communication.  Recitiit- 
ment  of  correctional  staff  workers  is 
fiurther  hampered  by  restrictive  physical 
requirements  which  are  unrelated  to  any 
work  that  must  be  performed,  and  result 
in  turning  away  many  otherwise  quali- 
fied applicants. 

Neither  at  Attica  nor  elsewhere  are 
guards  well  trained  for  their  demanding, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  jobs.  Most  have 
quahfled  for  jobs  by  simply  passing  a 
civU  service  exam  and  a  physical.  Most 
have  a  low  level  of  general  education — 16 
percent  have  not  even  completed  high 
school.  Yet,  inservice  training  programs 
for  correctional  staff  are  extremely 
limited. 

A  national  survey  of  correctional  per- 
sonnel conducted  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion   on    Correctional    Manpower    and 


Training  found  that  Inservice  training 
programs  were  available  to  only  7  per- 
cent of  all  administrators,  9  percent  of 
all  supervisors,  10  percent  of  all  func- 
tional specialists  and  14  percent  of  in- 
stitutional line  workers. 

My  bill  attempts  to  overcome  this  defi- 
cit by  giving  funds  to  correctional  agen- 
cies to  exp>and  their  recruitment  and 
training  programs.  Emphasis  ia  on  open- 
ing up  the  correctional  field  to  a  greater 
number  of  young  people,  women,  and 
minority  group  workers.  Grants  are  also 
available  to  recruit  volunteers  and  legral, 
medical,  and  other  professiraial  and 
paraprofessional  personnel  to  assist  in 
corrections.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
those  prc^nrams  that  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  advancement  of  correc- 
tional personnel  so  that  tightly  sched- 
uled written  examinations  or  unrelated 
physical  requirements  are  not  necessary 
for  a  correctional  career. 

Training  programs  will  be  extended 
to  present  correctional  personnel  as  well 
as  to  the  new  recruits,  including  semi- 
nars, coiu"ses  and  sabbatical  leaves  for 
educational  purposes.  Funds  are  also 
available  for  the  development  of  coiu^es 
and  curricula  in  cooperation  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  education  of  corrections 
staff  and  to  inform  them  of  new  ideas  in 
their  field.  Financial  assistance  will  also 
be  available  for  persons  attending  school 
to  advance  in  a  corrections  career. 

The  Correctional  Manpower  and  Em- 
ployment Act  also  creates  a  National 
Corrections  Manpower  Center  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  that  will  focus  on 
a  long-term  manpower  development  plan 
to  meet  the  overall  needs  of  the  correc- 
tional system.  The  Center  will  also  ar- 
range regional  training  programs  as  well 
as  technical  assistance  to  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

I  am  making  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill: 
Section-Bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Cob- 

RECTiONAL    Manpower    and    Employment 

Act  of  1972 

Section  2.  Statement  of  Purpose. — This  sec- 
tion declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  Unprove  the  correctional  process  by 
providing  comprehensive  manpower  train- 
ing and  emplojrment  programs  for  offenders, 
and  by  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  cor- 
rectional personnel  through  better  programs 
of  recruitment,  training,  and  personnel  man- 
agement. 

Section  101.  Grants  to  Correctional  Agen- 
cies for  the  Training  and  Employment  of  Of- 
fenders and  the  Improvement  of  CSorrectional 
Personnel. — Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  grants  to  any  correctional 
agency  for  programs  to  Improve  training  and 
employment  opportunities  of  offenders  and 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  correctional 
I>ersonneI. 

Manpower  programs  for  offenders,  eligible 
for  assistance.  Include — training  and  em- 
ployment programs  In  correctional  Institu- 
tions (including  on-site  and  off-site  work 
experience  projects) ;  research  programs, 
training  and  employment  programs  In  model 
community  training  and  employment  centers 
for  Juvenile  offenders;  diagnostic  testa  and 
Interviews  of  offenders;  training  for  offend- 
ers in  finding  employment;  pre-release  fur- 
loughs  for    offenders   seeking    employment; 


halfway  houses  for  work-releases;  and,  meth- 
ods of  upgrading  work  In  correctional  Inatl- 

tutlons. 

Programs  to  Improve  correctional  person- 
nel Include  recruiting  and  training  pro- 
grams, with  priority  given  to  those  programs 
that  help  eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement. 
These  programs  Include  attracting  parapro- 
fesslonals  through  in-servlce  training  which 
would  provide  upward  mobility  Into  a  cor- 
rections career;  attracting  young  people, 
women,  minority  group  members,  volun- 
teers, and  legal,  medical,  and  other  profes- 
sionals to  assist  In  the  area  of  corrections. 
Training  programs  eligible  for  assistance 
provide  for  use  of  private  Industry's  re- 
sources; programs  to  retrain  present  correc- 
tions personnel;  provision  of  sabbatical 
leaves;  development  of  courses  and  curricula 
In  cooperation  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  and,  financial  assistance  to  per- 
sons attending  educational  Institutions  to 
advance  in  a  corrections  career. 

Provision  Is  also  made  for  flexible  work 
schedules,  Improved  working  conditions, 
promotlonta  opportunities  and  health  In- 
surance for  correctional  personnel. 

Section  201.  Grants  to  Public  or  Private 
Agencies  for  the  Training  and  Employment 
of  Offenders  and  Ex-Offenders. — Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  grants  to  any 
public  or  non-profit  private  department, 
agency,  or  organization  to  establish  training 
and  employment  programs  for  offenders  and 
ex-offenders,  and  programs  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  correctional  personnel.  Pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  may  also  make  con- 
tracts with  any  profit-making  organization 
for  the  employment  of  offenders,  including 
related  training  programs  and  supportive 
services. 

These  programs  Include  pretrial  and  other 
Intervention  programs  which  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  Individuals  who  have  been 
charged  with  an  offense  to  participate  In 
training  and  employment  programs,  prior  to 
final  disposition  of  their  cases:  programs  of- 
fering a  full-range  of  public  employment 
and  advancement  opportunities:  training 
programs,  established  by  Joint  Apprentice- 
ship Committees,  with  priority  given  for  pro- 
grams In  which  training  time  spent  within 
the  correctional  institution  Is  counted  to- 
ward period  of  apprenticeship  of  offenders 
completing  training;  work-release  programs. 
Including  programs  In  the  area  of  environ- 
mental protection:  professional  and  para- 
professional training  programs:  training 
programs  for  ex-offenders  in  the  process  of 
finding  employment;  and,  training  programs 
ifor  prospective  employers,  parole  officers, 
family  members  of  ex-offenders,  and  others 
to  sensitize  them  to  the  ex-offender's  special 
employment  problems. 

Section  301.  Federal  Programs  for  the 
Training  and  Employment  of  Offenders  and 
Ex-Offendera  and  the  Improvement  of  Cor- 
rectional Personnel. — Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  conduct  model  or  demonstra- 
tion programs  designed  to  facilitate  the 
training  and  employment  of  offenders  and 
their  reintegration  into  the  community,  and 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  correctional 
personnel. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  these 
programs  on  the  basis  of  their  potential  ef- 
fectiveness, and  in  areas  having  the  most 
need. 

These  programs  Include  a  Probation  Sen-- 
Ices  project,  under  which  the  Secretarj-  shall 
make  grants  to  selected  States  of  one-half 
the  amount  It  costs  to  Incarcerate  an  of- 
fender, If  the  States  agree  to  keep  certain 
offenders  in  the  commvmlty  and  use  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  incarcera- 
tion to  provide  them  with  intensive  proba- 
tion services,  emphasizing  vocational  train- 
ing and  employment;  a  State  Employment 
Service  project,  which  establishes  in  State 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  spe- 


cial units  composed  of  specialized  personnel 
responsible  for  the  Job  placement  of  ex- 
offenders;  Ex-Offender  Placement  project,  to 
assist  In  the  placing  of  qualified  ex-offenders 
who  are  denied  employment  for  reasons  other 
than  their  ability  to  perform.  Including  diffi- 
culty In  securing  bonding;  axid.  a  project 
providing  for  the  employment  of  offenders  In 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

Section  401.  Conditions  for  Assistance  for 
All  AppUcants — Requires  any  correctional 
agency  or  public  or  private  agency  aeslring 
financial  assistance  to  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Each  application 
shall  include  assurances  that  the  applicant 
wUl  make  use  of  the  best  available  resources 
In  developing  their  programs;  appropriate 
evidence  of  community  understanding  and 
cooperation  In  the  development  or  operation 
of  offender  training  and  emplov-mein  pro- 
grams In  the  community;  provision  for  the 
Involvement  of  Industry,  labor  and  employ- 
ment personnel  from  the  private  sector  o{  the 
economy,  as  well  as  educational  and  voca- 
tional education  personnel;  provision  for  uti- 
lization of  trained  professionals  and  parapro- 
fesslonals;  and,  provisions  meeting  other 
Eidmlnistrative  requirements. 

Section  402.  Conditions  for  Assistance  for 
Correctional  Agencies. — Provides  that  each 
application  submitted  by  a  correctional 
agency  shall  Include  certain  additional  pro- 
visions. Including  assurances  that  offenders 
piartlclpatlng  in  training  and  employment 
programa  are  selected  on  an  objective  basis; 
assurances  that  supportive  services  are  pro- 
vided along  with  training  and  employment; 
provision  for  the  maximum  utilization  of 
work-release  and  the  use  of  up-to-date  train- 
ing equipment;  and.  assurances  that  prXar 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  release  of 
participants  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
training. 

Section  403.  Conditions  for  Assistance  for 
Public  or  Private  Agencies. — Provides  that 
each  application  submitted  by  a  public  or 
private  agency  shall  include  certain  addi- 
tional provisions,  including  evidence  of  co- 
operation from  the  appropriate  State  depart- 
ment of  corrections  or  correctional  agency; 
and,  in  the  case  nf  a  profit-making  agency, 
assurances  that  employment  will  be  provided 
for  each  offender  who  participates  m  a  train- 
ing proeram. 

Section  411.  Allocation  of  Funds — Equit- 
able Distribution.— Requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  criteria  assuring  equitable  distri- 
bution of  assistance,  by  State,  taking  into 
account,  among  other  factors,  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  prisoners  under  2.5  In  each 
State  to  the  total  number  In  the  country; 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  prisoners  in  each 
State  to  the  total  population  of  the  State: 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
care  of  correctional  agencies  within  each 
State^to  the  total  number  in  the  country; 
the  n*d.=  of  the  correctional  agencies  within 
each  State  In  proportion  to  the  needs  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  aggregate  iissistance  to  the  agencies 
and  entitles  v^ithin  any  one  State  shall  not 
exceed  15 "T  of  the  funds  appropriated. 

Section  412.  Allocation  of  Funds—Priority 
in  Funding.— Provides  priority  In  funding 
for  programs  assisted  under  this  .\cx  to  be 
given  to  thcise  most  likely  to  be  effective  In 
meeting  their  goals.  With  re.spect  to  training 
and  (-mployment  programs  far  offenders. 
priority  shall  be  p-.ven  to  those  in  which  ar- 
rangements are  made  with  public  or  private 
employers  !■  r  the  employment  of  Individuals 
participating  m  these  programs 

Section  413.  Allocation  of  Funds— Priority 
in  Refunding — Provides  priority  in  continu- 
ing funding  fi-ir  programs  as-slsted  under  this 
Act  to  be  given  to  those  applicants  who 
shove  a  high  placement  rate,  taking  into  ac- 
count either  the  relation  of  their  placement 
rate  to  the  gross  national  placement  rate  for 
all  offenders  or  to  the  national  rate  for  of- 
fenders having  similar  placement  problems. 
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section  414.  Allocation  of  Funds — Install- 
Payments. — This  section   permits   the 
ary  cf  Labor  to  make  Installment  pay- 
to  to  any  grantees  under  this  Act. 

tlon    421.    Coordl::a:ion    ar.d    Program 
ages — Ager.cles  Involved —  Requires  the 
ary  of  Labor,  the  Attoriiey  Ge:;eral,  the 
etary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
Secretary  of  Housing  ai.d  Urban  Develop- 
t.  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ekto- 
!c  Opportunity  to  eater  into  agreements 
void  program  duplication  and  to  assure 
combining   of   resources,   maximum  eo- 
lation, and  Joint  planning  between  pro- 
s  conducted  under  this  Act  and  other 
administered  by  these  officers. 
ion    422.    Coordination    and    Program 
ges — Education  for  Offenders  and  Cor- 
onal Personnel. — Requires  the  Secretary 
ibcr  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
ar.d   Welfare  to  enter   Into  agreements 
ua.:t  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
;at:o:.  and  Welfare  wi;:  provide  educa- 
for  offenders  and  ex-offenders  and  cor- 
onal personnel  participating  in  programs 
r  this  Act.  and  will  establish  linkages 
een  programs  uiider  this  Act  and  edu- 
:.,   vocatlo:ial  rehabilitation,  and  other 
ar  programs. 

•ion    42.3.    Coordination    a:-.d    Program 

ges — Voltmteer  Recruitment. — Author- 

the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  arrange- 

s  with  the  Director  of  ACTION  for  the 

of  volunteers  recralted  by  the  Director 

sist  in  the  operation  of  programs  under 

Act. 

tlon    424.    Coordination    and    Program 

es  within  each  State  —  Authorizes  the 

tary  of   Labor   to   enter  Into   such   ar- 

^ments  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  maxl- 

co^rdi'.atlon   and   Joint   planning   be- 

prosrrams  conducted   under   this   Act 

i:i  each  State 

tlon  431.  Definitions.  -This  section  de- 
the  terms  "correctioral  agcncv",  "of- 
f.  and  "S^ate". 

ctional   AeencV  means.  In  addition 

tv  Federal.  State,  or  local  Jail  or  prison. 

Federal.  State,  or  local  correctional  de- 

ent   or  agency,  any   community-based 

tlonal     facilities,    .such    as    half    way 

es.   prerelease  and   postadjudlcatcry   re- 

1  centers.  Juvenile  homes  a:-.d  detention 

Mes.  a:-.d  other  appropriate  facilities 

ffer.der"  means  any  person  charged  with 

)nvicted  of  an  offense.  Including  Juve- 

aealnst   whom   proceedings   have   been 

jht. 

:ate"   means   any   State   of   the   United 
the    District    of    Columbia.    Guam, 
CO  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
:ticn  501.  Additional  Incentive  fcr  Em- 
iient   of   Offenders   and   Ex-Off.>nders. — 
section  provides  for  a  tax  credl^  for  em- 
r.s  who  place  offenders   -r  ex-offenders. 
^ed  by  the  Secretary  as  havine  saccess- 
ccmpleted  training  under  this  Act,  In 
ment    or    on-the-job    training.    Such 
vers  may  claim  an   incme   tax  credit 
*o  2T)"'    of  the  wages  paid  such  em- 
es   In    the  flrst    12   mcn'hs   of  emp'oy- 
,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
t  a3  in  'he  case  of  work  Incentive  pro- 
expenses    'The  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
ly  one  em->Ioyer  is  limited  to  no  more 
the  grea-er  of  325.000  or  50  '    of  his 
tax  liability  in  any  taxable  year,  but 
nts   In   excess   of   these  llml's   may   be 
ed  to  other  taxable  vears  under  carrv- 
and   carryover   provisions.   Tax  credits 
be   recaatured    if   the   employer   dis- 
es    the    employee    during    the    firi^t    12 
hs    of    employment    or    within    a    year 
the  first  12  months  of  employment  un- 
he   emplovee  leaves   voluntarllv   or   be- 
ef disability  or  is  discharged  f:,r  mis- 
,ict.  The  employee  must  he  paid  ^-T.^e?- 
arable  to  those  paid  to  other  emplovee.s 
employer  who  perform  comparable 
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Section  601.  National  Corrections  Man- 
power Center.— This  section  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Corrections  Manpower  Center  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  purpose  of  the 
Center  is  to  develop  a  long-term  manpower 
development  plan  and  program  to  meet  the 
overall  needs  of  the  correctional  system;  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  correctional  in- 
s'itutio'is  in  the  development  of  correctional 
manpoAer;  develop  and  provide  both  train- 
ing progranLs  and  experts  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  corrections  personnel:  and.  arrange 
regional  training  programs. 

Section  701.  Studies  and  Reports — Program 
Effectiveness. — Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  .Secretary  of  Health.  Educal 
'ion  and  Welfare,  to  conduct  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  progranvs  under  this  Act  to 
measure  their  effectiveness,  particularly  with 
respect  to  participants'  recidivism  rates.  The 
Secretary  is  also  required  to  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  annually  a  detailed 
report  of  his  findings. 

Section  702.  Studies  and  Reports — Statu- 
tory  Impediments  to  Offender  Employment. — 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to' conduct 
a  nationwide  study  of  State  laws  resulting 
in  statutory  Impediments  to  employment 
of  offenders.  In  order  to  measure  theireffect 
upon  the  ability  of  ex-offender.s  to  find  Jobs, 
and  their  resultant  effect  or  recidivism,  rates. 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to  compile 
other  relevant  information  regarding  offender 
employment  opportunities,  and  to  publish 
the  results, 

SectLon  703,  Sf.idles  and  Reports — Civil 
Service  Commission — Requires  the  Chairman 
of  the  US.  Civil  Service  Commission,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress,  no  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactinent  of 
this  Act.  on  the  extent  to  which  employment 
opportunities  for  offenders  may  be  increased 
in    the    Federal    service. 

Section  801.  Appropriations. — This  section 
authorizes  appropriations  of  $150  million  for 
fiscal  vear  197.3,  $200  million  for  fiscal  year 
1374.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 


IMPROVEMENTS    TO    THE    CAPITOL 

I"  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hi>  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  that 
the  Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  has  approved  an  exten.'^ion  of  the 
we.-t  front  rather  than  tryinfr  to  preserve 
the  present  wall— the  only  orisrinal  wall 
of  the  Capitol  remainins; — has  turned 
everj-one's  eyes  to  the  exterior  of  the 
Capitol.  I  would  hope  that  som.e  of  this 
attention  will  be  directed  toward  a  major 
eyesore — the  East  Capitol  Pla?a. 

My  coUeasue  from  Massachusetts,  Mi- 
chael H.ARRiNr.TON.  and  I  have  askrd  to 
present  another  proposal  for  beautiflca- 
tion  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Commission  in 
time  for  the  bicentennial  on  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  23  of  our  colleagues:  Fred 
SCHWEN-CEL.  F.  Br.adford  Morse.  Tom 
Bevill.  Charles  Whalen-.  James  R.  Mann. 
John  E.  Moss.  Howard  W  Robison.  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal.  G  Willlam  White- 
hurst,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Romano  L.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Seymour  Halpern.  William  D. 
Hathaway,  John  F.  Seiberling.  Ben  B. 
Blackburn.  Aur.usxus  F.  Hawkins,  Law- 
rence J.  HoGAN,  Sam  Gibbons.  Frank 
Horton,  John  G.  Dow.  Lucien  N.  Nedzi, 
John  S,  Monagan,  and  Orval  Hansen, 


Oui-  proposal  is  not  intended  to  con- 
flict  with  plans  for  the  west  front,  but  is 
intended  to  restore  some  degree  of  dig- 
nity, beauty,  and  tranquility  to  the  East 
Capitol  Plaza,  which  has  degenerated 
into  an  unsightly  and  somewhat  hazard- 
ous parking  lot.  We  are  convinced  that  a 
carefully  planned  diversion  of  vehicular 
traffic  and  parking  from  the  area  would 
make  the  Capitol  better  serve  visitors  and 
legislators  alike. 

In  1956,  the  Commission  authorized 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  make  a 
study  of  such  a  project.  The  results  of 
that  study  came  in  1957  and  have  been 
referred  to  as  the  campus  plan.  Essen- 
tially, this  plan  called  for  a  garage  under 
the  East  Plaza  complete  with  access 
ramps  and  lanes  for  the  pickup  and  dis- 
charge of  visitors. 

Further,  it  entailed  the  tunneling  of 
Independence  and  Constitution  Avenues 
and  the  closing  of  First  Street  East, 
thereby  creating  a  pleasant,  open  plaza, 
free  from  vehicular  traffic.  The  Commis- 
sion accepted  this  plan  and  it  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects and  other  interested  organiza- 
tions. Regrettably,  no  further  action  was 
taken  on  the  plan  at  that  time. 

We  propose  that  a  fresh  look  be  given 
to  adoption  of  a  modified  version  of 
that  campus  plan.  In  the  interest  of 
economy,  we  would  propose  that  the  plan 
could  be  developed  and  executed  in  four 
steps. 

The  first  and  most  important  step 
would  be  to  eliminate  once  and  for  all 
the  unsightly  parking  lot  on  the  East 
Plaza,  the  dangerous  dodging  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  undignified  use  of  the 
Plaza  for  trash  and  delivery  trucks.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  construction 
of  an  underground  garage  parallel  to  the 
Capitol  Building.  Special  underground 
lanes  for  private  and  commercial  vehicles 
would  be  included  in  this  project.  The 
Plaza's  surface  could  be  tiled  or  paved 
in  an  attractive  manner  and  would  be 
used  by  automobiles  only  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  such  as  the  Presidential  in- 
auguration. 

Subsequent  stages  of  development 
would  provide  for  additional  parking  un- 
derground as  necessary  and  feasible, 
tunneling  of  Independence  and  Consti- 
tution Avenues,  and  the  closing  of  First 
Street. 

We  believe,  in  consideration  of  the  up- 
coming bicentennial,  that  the  time  for 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  this  proposal  is 
particularly  ripe.  Should  the  plan  prove 
economically  feasible,  the  completion  of 
step  1  by  1976  would  be  most  desirable 
as  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  restor- 
ing to  our  Capitol  the  dignity  and  gran- 
deur it  has  long  lacked,  but  always  de- 
served. 


ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  CONTE 
AT  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  FOR 
SCHENECTADY  MAYOR  FRANK 
J.  DUCI 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  our  beloved  and  very  able  col- 
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league,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE) ,  was  in  my  district  and 
my  former  hometown  of  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  as  the  principal  speaker  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  honoring  the  newly  elect- 
ed mayor  of  Schenectady,  Frank  J.  Duci, 
the  first  Italo-American  to  be  elected  to 
that  office  in  our  city's  history. 

Congressman  Conte's  address  was 
such  a  fine  one,  and  included  such  a 
clear-cut  appreciation  of  the  great  con- 
tributions that  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent have  made  to  om-  great  country,  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  his  address 
of  great  interest,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  excellent 
address. 

The  address  follows : 
Speech  by  the  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Contte 

Coming  to  Schenectady,  Is  for  me,  mucti 
like  coming  home  to  my  own  hometown  of 
Plttsfleld,  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  range  of  mountains  separates 
us,  our  two  cities  are  very  much  alike.  Yours 
Is  a  city  proud  of  Its  heritage,  and  so  Is  Pitts- 
field,  It's  a  working  man's  city,  so  Is  Pitts- 
field,  It's  a  city  comprised  of  many  active 
ethnic  groups,  so  Is  Plttsfleld,  And  It's  a 
city  where  a  company  called  General  Electric 
has  some  Impact  on  the  economy,  and  so  Is 
Plttsfleld. 

So,  rather  than  feeling  like  a  visitor  from 
another  state  tonight,  I  feel  like  I'm  spend- 
ing a  good  night  at  home  with  friends. 

All  this  is  a  rather  elaborate  way  of  say- 
ing that  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  and  I  am 
most  grateful  to  all  the  many  friends  of 
Mayor  Frank  J.  Duel  for  Inviting  me  to  share 
this  night  with  you. 

If  you  catch  me  tilting  my  head  a  bit 
toward  the  mayor  tonight,  don't  be  surprised. 
I  understand  one  of  his  hobbies  Is  making 
sketches,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  he  gets 
a  good  profile  of  my  best  side. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  meeting  State  Sena- 
tor John  Marchl  here  tonight.  John,  of 
cotutse,  Is  the  fellow  who  made  so  many  Re- 
publicans happy  by  helping  to  drive  John 
Lindsay  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

And,  since  this  Is  not  a  strictly  partisan 
affair  tonight,  I  want  to  say  how  happy  I 
am  to  visit  Congressman  Sam  Stratton's  dis- 
trict. Although  we  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  Congress,  I  know  and  admire  the 
hard  work  he  puts  In  and  the  good  Job  he 
does  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  outset.  I  will  make  one  promise  that 
should  meet  with  your  approval.  That  Is  that 
I  will  be  brief.  I  believe  that,  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said,  "speeches  measured  by  the  hour, 
die  by  the  hour."  And  I  would  prefer  that 
any  dying  I  might  have  to  do  up  here  would 
be  by  the  minute,  not  the  hour. 

Usually  when  I  am  invited  to  speak  for 
some  public  official  outside  of  my  own  dis- 
trict It  Is  for  a  candidate  for  election  who 
faces  a  pretty  stiff  challenge.  If  he  loses  de- 
spite all  my  rhetorical  efforts,  then  It  looks 
as  though  I  helped  defeat  him. 

So  It's  a  lot  more  fun  to  come  here  to- 
night and  speak  for  someone  who  has  £il- 
ready  won. 

Instead  of  urging  you  to  go  out  and  vote 
for  Frank  Duel,  I  can  simply  congratulate 
you  all  on  your  good  Judgment.  Because  from 
what  I  know  of  the  mayor,  you  have  elected 
yotirselves  a  man  who  has  earned  the  right 
to  head  this  great  city,  and  a  man  who  will 
lead  It  In  a  way  that  will  make  all  of  Its 
citizens  proud. 

Schenectady  Is  a  city  of  "firsts" — the  flrst 
nonsectarlan  college,  the  flrst  railroad  train, 
the  flrst  television.  Now  It  has  another 
"flrst" — Its  flrst  Italian-American  mayor. 

The  son  of  Italian  Immigrants,  Frank  Duel 
wasn't  born  the  natural  heir  to  high  public 
office.  He  had  to  work  and  sacrifice  to  make 


his  way  to  the  position  he  now  holds.  When 
he  was  growing  up  here,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  worrying  about  getting  the  luxuries 
of  life.  It  was  the  necessities  of  life  you  had 
V)  scrape  for. 

I  know  the  story  very  well,  for  I  went 
through  the  same  thing.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  was  so  quick  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  come  here  tonight.  Both  of  my  par- 
ents came  over  from  tialy.  They  didn't  bring 
over  much  in  their  satchels.  But  what  they 
did  bring  with  them  was  the  very  best  of  a 
very  old  country — a  deep  respect  for  God 
and  man,  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  a  yearn- 
ing for  freedom,  and  a  love  of  family. 

In  time  they  became  thoroughly  and  hap- 
lly  American — and  so  did  all  the  children. 
And  as  we  grew  we  developed  a  fierce  desire 
to  contribute  something  of  value  to  this 
great  nation.  This  desire  Is  what  fuels  the 
fire  of  men  such  as  Frank  Duel.  And  his  con- 
tribution has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
top  grade  public  service  to  the  people  of 
his  community. 

The  story  has  been  the  same  not  only 
for  Italian-Americans,  but  for  descendants 
of  all  the  waves  of  Immigrants  who  have 
come  to  America.  And  nowhere  Is  the  story 
better  illustrated  than  here  In  Schenectady. 

Before  coming  over  here  tonight,  I  took 
some  time  to  read  about,  and  familiarize  my- 
self with,  your  city. 

I  read  of  the  Indian  land  purchased  ar.d 
settled  by  the  Dutch  more  than  300  years 
ago.  I  read  of  the  early  hard  times,  the  strug- 
gles and  the  tragedies.  The  Influence  of  the 
French  and  the  English.  The  Immigrations 
of  the  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  Irish,  Jews 
and  others.  The  tremendous  growth  that  ac- 
companied Industrialization.  The  flourishing 
of  the  civic  and  cultural  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. And  the  upward  mobility  of  the  im- 
migrants and  their  families  as  they  moved 
to  positions  of  Influence  through  hard  work 
and  determination. 

And  as  I  read.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  history  of  your  city  Is  truly  a  cap- 
sule version  of  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  daring  adventure,  the  adversity,  the 
triumph,  the  growth — it  has  all  been  played 
out  here  just  as  it  has  for  the  country  at 
large.  And  the  participants  In  this  great 
drama  were  the  peoples  of  many  nations  who 
came  here  seeking,  and  finding,  a  better 
life. 

Herman  Melville,  one  of  this  nation's 
greatest  authors  and  a  favorite  cf  mii.e 
since  he  wrote  his  classic  "Moby  Dick"  In 
my  hometown,  understood  this  and  stated 
It  best  when  he  said  about  America 

"Settled  by  the  people  of  all  nations,  all 
nations  may  claim  her  for  their  own.  You 
cannot  spill  a  drop  of  American  blcod  with- 
out spilling  the  blood  of  the  world  .  .  .  We 
are  not  a  narrow  tribe  of  men  .  .  .  No.  our 
blood  Is  as  the  flood  of  the  Amazon,  made 
up  of  a  thousand  noble  currents  all  pouring 
Into  one.  We  are  not  a  nation  so  much  as 
a  world." 

The  man  who  wrote  those  words  would 
have  loved  your  city.  For  Melville  would  have 
found  your  city  uniquely  American.  The 
tough  and  knotty  problems  our  country  Is 
facing  In  Its  effort  to  forge  a  more  perfect 
and  just  union,  I  am  sure  are  reflected  in 
Schenectady.  But  so  too  are  the  considerable 
talents  and  strengths  of  .America.  And  those 
gifts,  so  long  as  we  do  not  lose  confidence, 
provide  us  with  the  tools  l)oth  to  deal  with 
the  problems  we  face  and,  ultimately,  to 
overcome  them. 

We  have  dene  this  in  the  past  and,  I  be- 
lieve, we  can  do  It  again.  But  the  Job  is 
getting  tougher  all  the  time  because  the 
problems  are  getting  tougher  all  the  time. 
And  the  tougher  the  problems,  the  tougher 
the  job  of  the  public  official  who  has  to  deal 
with  them. 

So  It  Is  not  enough  tonight  merely  to  honor 
Frank  Duel,  merelv  to  celebrate  his  success. 


Just  as  he  needed  your  help  to  get  elected 
to  this  post.  80  too  will  he  need  It  if  he  is 
to  lead  this  city  effectively. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  wisely,  that 
the  Job  of  Mayor  is  one  of  the  most  demand- 
ing and  difficult  In  this  country  today.  For 
here  are  all  our  nation's  problems  in  micro- 
cosm. Tlie  mayor  is  in  the  flrst  trench  on 
the  front  line.  To  his  office  comes  the  com- 
plaint about  the  trash  pickup  and  the  tax 
rate:  potholes  in  the  street  and  racial  ten- 
sions; snow  removal  and  drug  abuse;  unem- 
ployment, pollution,  schofjl  needs  and  count- 
less others. 

We  are  all  adept  at  discovering  problems, 
at  finding  Inequaies  that  should  be  corrected. 
We  are  much  weaker  when  it  comes  to  de- 
vising swift  and  workable  solutions. 

The  difficulty,  to  a  large  degree,  is  that  our 
problems  are  so  severe  these  days,  so  com- 
plex and  interrelated,  that  the  simple  solu- 
tion of  yesteryear  Just  does  not  do  the  Job. 

S<jme  people,  however,  still  believe  that  for 
every  problem  there  Is  a  simple  cure-all  Such 
thinking  was  labeled  by  John  Gardner  as  the 
"vending  niachliie  concept  of  social  cl^ange." 

"Put  a  coin  m  the  machine,"  he  said,  "and 
out  comes  a  piece  of  candy.  If  there  Is  a  social 
problem,  pass  a  law  and  out  comes  a  solu- 
tion. When  the  nation  falls  to  solve  one  of 
its  problems,  people  who  hold  such  a  slm- 
plliied  view  naturally  assume  that  someone 
m  power  was  stupid  or  misguided  or  both." 

The  frustration  that  results  from  such  a 
view  leads  many  people  to  simply  damn  all 
public  olTiclBls — In  effect,  they  drop  out." 
Because  they  can't  get  overnight  results,  they 
simply  give  up  and  claim  It  can't  be  done." 

Such  pessimism  remii.ds  me  of  the  story 
abf>ut  the  man  who  was  watching  Robert 
Fulton  build  the  first  steamboat.  "It'll  never 
start,"  the  man  said,  "U'll  never  start".  Tl-.en 
Fulton  got  Into  the  Clermont,  started  the 
engine,  steamed  up  the  river,  and  the  man 
yelled  after  him.  "It'll  never  stop.  It'll  never 
stop." 

I  suppose  there  will  always  be  people  like 
that  wh.o  would  rather  stay  on  the  sidelines 
than  get  involved;  people  who  would  rather 
complain  and  predict  defeat  than  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  tackle  a  problem.  Their  at- 
titude rejects  the  very  things  that  made  this 
country  great. 

When  we  were  a  much  younger  nation,  our 
best  people  viewed  our  problems  and  our  fall- 
ings not  as  reasons  to  drop  out,  but  rather 
as  blemishes  to  be  erased,  challenges  to  be 
overcome. 

Our  forefathers  worked  manfully  to  meet 
their  challenges.  They  did  not  create  a  per- 
fect society,  but  they  did  better  than  anyone 
before  them  had  ever  done. 

It  IS  this  legacy  of  unselfish  service  that 
must  be  continued  if  we  are  to  see  this  na- 
tion through  what  is  perhaps  the  most  try- 
ing period  in  its  history. 

Fortunately  for  the  citizens  of  Schenec- 
tady, Frai^k  Duel  will  provide  that  senlce  to 
this  city.  Throughout  12  years  m  county  gov- 
ernment, as  supervisor  and  representative, 
he  has  proved  th.at  he  Is  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  long  hours,  hard  work,  frequent  set- 
backs and  occasional  ingratitude  that  go  with 
meeting  the  challenge  of  public  service. 

Men  such  as  your  mayor  reflect,  by  their 
dally  toll,  their  confidence  that  they  will 
succeed. 

All  of  you  here  tonight,  his  friends,  know 
the  mayor  better  than  I  So  I  am  not  going 
to  run  dowm  the  shopping  list  of  all  the 
things  he  has  accomplished  for  this  city  and 
this  country  during  his  public  career 

Cer'ain  things,  however,  seem  to  me  to  Il- 
lustrate such  a  strong  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  that  they  must  be 
mentioned. 

For  example,  while  others  worry  about  the 
corriinunlratlon  gap  between  the  old  and  the 
young.  Frank  Diirl  went  out  and  did  fome- 
thlng    about    It.    He    initiated    the    "County 


i  i 


Go^-^mment   for  A   Day"   program   that   lets 
take  over  the  government  and  find  out 
hand  what  It  is  all  about, 
commitment  to  education  Is  nowhere 
shown  than  In  his  strenuous  and  suc- 
efforts  for  a  new  county  public  library 
Che  creation  of  the  Schenectady  Conunu- 
College, 
f  irough  his  position  on  the  Building  Com- 
mit ee.  he  was  instrimiental  in  construction 
16  new  county  office  building,  renovation 
( he  courthouse   and  construction  of  an 
tlon    to    the    Glendale    Home    for    the 
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■se.  then,  are  a  few  of  the  tangible 
umentB  to  the  concern  and  the  effeotive- 
of  your  mayor. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  tonight 
a  special  story  of  his  own  to  tell  which 
Ibes  the  type  of  public  servant  Prank 
has  been  for  his  city. 
Is  the  type  of  public  official  who  Is 
3  accessible  to  the  people;  always  will- 
to  give  up  his  own  time  to  help  others: 
~  too  busy  to  study  a  problem  first  band; 
short  of  the  enthusiasm,  patience,  and 
staniina  it  takes  to  be  an  effective  public 
serv  int. 
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Dud's    vision   of   goverrunent   is   a 
one.  And  that  is  that  the  government 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
e."  With  him  there  is  no  privileged  few 
deserve  special  breaks:  nor  Is  there  any- 
xfho  deserve  less  than  a  fair  break. 
is  a  great  formula  for  public  service,  and 
as  followed  it  scrupulously.  The  people 
S  :henectady  have  been  the  benefactors, 
*  as  they  will  continue  to  benefit  over  the 
four  years  of  his  term  as  mayor, 
n  all  of  you  tonight  in  celebrating  the 
s  of  this  good  man.  I  urge  you  to  carry 
enthusiasm  of  this  night  over  the  dlf- 
;  months  and  years  ahead.  And  I  thank 
111  for  the  opportunity  to  come  here  and 
honor  Mayor  Duel, 
you. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sent* was  grranted  as  follows  to: 

M-.  RoussELoT  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger, iLD  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  o  Hcial  committee  business  at  the  di- 
rect on  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee (Jn  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Foley,   for   Monday,   March    13, 
on  account  of  official  business. 
Burke  of  Florida  fat  the  request 
.  Ger.^ld  R.  Ford^  for  today,  on 
accobnt  of  official  business. 

M-.  Pepper  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Colher).  for  Thursday,  March  9,  1972, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


^:r. 


5PECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


Bjj  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
program    and    any   special    orders 
.of ore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

following  Members   fat  the  re- 
of  Mr.  Du  Pont)  to  revise  and  ex- 
their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
materlal:> 
H.ALPERN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
ScHWENCEL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Broomfield.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes. 


Tie 


following  Members   <at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  Bergland)    to   revise  and 
extei  d  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
tran^us  material:) 


Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  McFall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Griffin,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.   RooNEY   of   Pennsylvania,   for   5 
minutes,  today. 
Mr.  BocGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  ICHORD,  for  60  minutes.  March  13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  resolutions  with  reference 
to  the  late  George  W.  Andrews  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  M.AHON  and  to  include  certain 
tables  and  tabulations. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  pertinent 
material. 

Mr.  Becich,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  10420  immediately 
prior  to  the  Committee's  rising. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  PoNT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Steele  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Carter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ. 

<  The  following  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Berglandi  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:  > 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ha.milton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Hebert  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 


Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kyros. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10834.  An  act  authorizing  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  operate  a  passenger  vessel  of 
foreign  registry  between  ports  in  Alaska, 
and  between  ports  in  Alaska  and  ports  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod   of    time. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  recovered 
by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont., 
In  paragraphs  7  and  10,  docket  No.  52033, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purjKjses; 

S.  671.  An  act  to  provide  for  division  and 
for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.,  and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the 
Port  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  in  Indian 
Claims  ComnUsslon  docket  No.  279-A,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  860.  An  act  relating  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

S.  996.  An  act  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 

S.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  projects, 
nutrition  training  and  education  projects, 
opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2423.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  suspension 
and  rejection  of  rates  and  practices  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  3244.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1970,  to  author- 
ize additional  funds  for  the  conduct  of  an 
International  aeronautical  exposition. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  13,  1972.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1970,  TO  FACILITATE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 
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us   Atomic  Energy  Commission,  partment  of   Justice,   transmitting   the   An-  By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself,  Mr   Ad- 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  8,  1972.  nual   Report   of   the    Immigration   and   Nat-  dabbo,    Mr.    Au:xander,    Mr     Bemll. 

Hon    Carl  Albert,  urallzatlon   Service   for  fiscal    year    1971;    to  Mr.   Blanton.   Mr.    Dmv^-inski,    Mr. 

speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Gakmatz^  Mr  Gray.  Mr.  Hogan    Mr. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  following  informa-  1721.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager.  "'"'^\  "'..  ^'-''"^' w*^L„^^..«   mV 

tlon  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  Atomic    Energy    Commission,    transmitting  cher,  Mr.  McHOLS^Mr.  Perkins,  Air. 

of  Public  Law  85-804,  approved  August  28,  a  report  of  Commission  activities  durmg  1971  Quillen,  and  Mr.  -iATRON) 

1958  and  to  the  implementing  Instructions  as  in  entering  into  and  amending  or  modifying  H.R.  13695^  A  bUl  to  aniend  section  120  of 

contained  in  Federnl   Procurement  Regula-  contracts  to  facilitate  the  national  defense  title  23    United  States  Code,  to  proUde  that 

Uons  1-17.000  which  establishes  regulations  under  the  extraordinary  emergency  authority  the  Federal  share  payable  for  Interstate  Sys- 

for  entering  into  and  amending  or  modifying  granted  by  Public  Law  8&-a04;   to  the  Com-  tern  projects  shall   be   ^^^  percent^  and   for 

conU-acts  to  facUltate  the  national  defense  mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

under  the  extraordinary  emergency  author-  1722.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US.  Civil  Works                ^nwARnci  of  Alabama- 

itv  granted  by  this  Act.  Service    Commission,    transmitting    a    draft  „  „  ^Lo/' r?.ii  .          ,,    .t^  ^^f  =  fir« 

tCTacT  provides  that  each  agency  shall,  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  equitable  H.R  13696.  A  bUl  '°f^\l^^\^/\°'^'l['- 

by   March    15   of   each   year,  submit   to   the  wage  adjustments  for  certain  prevailing  rate  arm   to   commit   certain    felonies    a   Federal 

C^ngi^ss  a  report  of  all  actions  taken  under  employees  of  the  Government;  to  the  Com-  crime  where  that  "f^^'^^^^**^^^  fif^;,^^ 

ti?e  Authority  of  the  Act  during  the  preced-  mlttee  on  Post  OfHoe  and  Civil  Service.  {°\°'^^'  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Ing  calendar  year.  For  the  calendar  year  end-  1723.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Judiciwr-          p  .RM«.TZ    (for  himself    Mr 

ini  December  31,   1971,  the  Atomic  Energy  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  ^V,  a^k    1^  pt^Tr  ^d  MrKEiTHT- 

Commission  report*  the  following  actions  ap-  proposed  legislation   to   amend   the   Atomic  13697    a  bUl  to^e^  the  provLlons 

proved  under  the  subject  Act.  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  require  .^.^.^^^^^^J^.^^^  ^tatS  Ctode    rela°  ing  to 

*^  1.  "Residual  Powers":  Determinations  (for  applicants  for  licenses  to  construct  and  op-  of  title   ^Ij J"^'^^^  fj'f'^^  ?^Co^t  Guard 

drilling  work)  dated  March  10,  April  20,  and  erate  utilization  or  production  faculties  to  the  flag  officer  structure  of  the  Coast  Guard, 

Sctoblr  1,  1971,  and  Determinations  (for  all  obtain  a  construction  permit  from  the  Atomic  Z^JZTZr'ln^^T-F^^eiLT 

other  construction  work)  dated  AprU  20,  and  Energy  Commission  prior  to  commencement  "^'^'^^^J^  ^•,   „  *  *, °    7^° 

July  1,  1971,  were  Issued  for  the  Nevada  Test  of  construction,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  TLq^"  a  bill  to  orovlde  for  the  estab- 

Site    (NTS)  .including   Nuclear  Rocket  De-  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  1,,?^^^  of'a  naUonal  SSry  "ithin  alS- 

velopment    Station     (NRI>S)     Nevada,    and                              ^j  Baltimore.  State  of  Maryland; 

Tonopah  T^t  Range  (TTR) .  The  Determlna-                                                    ^^     ^^^.^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  maintenance  of 

tlons  provide  that  contractors  and  subcon-  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB-  g^ld  cemetery;  and  to  authorize  a  burial  plot 
tractors,  subject  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  at  j^^  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  allowance  for  the  benefit  of  certain  deceased 
the  aforementioned  locations,  shaJl  adhere  to  „  ,  ,  ^^^^  ^  .  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans- 
money  provisions  and  certain  other  condi-  Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  01  ^iTairs 

tlons  of  labor  agreements  between  Reynolds  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  hr  13699   A  biu  to  extend  untu  Septem- 

Electrical    and    Engineering   Co..    Inc.,    and  j^^,  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper  ber  30,  1975,  the  suspension  of  dutv  on  cer- 

Catalytic  Inc.,  and  various  construction  crafts  ^      ^ar    as  follows "  tain  dyeing  and  tanning  products  and  to  in- 

in  the  Nevada   area.   These  Determinations  ''^^'^ff;JtJ°'7^±,,,^   ^^    Approprla-  elude  logw^ood  among  slch  products;  to  the 

are  deemed  necessary  to  promote  labor  sta-  Mr.    MAHON.    Committee    on    Appropria  p__,_,!7„  ...  wavs  and  Means 

bUity,   efficiency   and  economy  In  the  per-  tlona.   House   Joint   Resolution    1097.   Jo  nt  '=°'^'\"tJ'\.':^i^L^'',^of  ^^^jf   ^^  p^^. 

fornince  of  contracts  and  subcontracts  at  resolution    making    certain    urgent    supple-  By  I^.  ^^^^^^I^IJ^^^^^^  "^^^ 

the  sites  which  directly  affect  the  national  mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  •RnntNo    Mr    Pttcivski    Mr    Price  of 

defense  and  security.  and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  92-909).  f°^^^°'  ^^  ^ompso^  of  N^-  Je?- 

2.  Formalization  Jf  informal  Commitments  Referred    to   the    Committee    of    the   Whole  imno^,  f^^l^^^^^i:^'^^:^^ 
and  "Residual  Paw»rs":  House  on  the  Stato  of  the  Union.  niivui.    Mr    Don  H    Clavse.n    Mr 

Mr.    MILLS    of    Arfcanaas:    Committee    of  O  Neh-l,   Mr.   ijon    h    ulaise-n     .Mr. 

Amount  requested $10,714.34  conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  12910  Boland,    Mr.    Annunzio,    ^lr    Mad- 

Amountpald 9,916.29  (Rept.  No.  92-910) .  Order^  to  be  printed.  ^f"'   "'\?*\^'^^- v^^' t,^°^'    vJ^' 

3.  Other  Contractual  Adjustments:  ^          -^           )                               f  Dulski,   Mr.  Sisk.   Mr.   Beqich.   Mr. 

Amoimt  requested 4,625.00  ^-^-^^^—^—  Klijcztnski.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr  1j»gett, 

Amount  approved 4,825.00                                                                                   and  Mr.  Hats)  : 

Amount    requested 712.00  PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS  h.R.    13700.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Public 

Amount   approved 713.00  rfTiHor  ^Iqi.sp   A   nf  nilp  TCXTI    t>iiblic  Works   and    Economic    Development    Act    of 

Amount  requested                                 39  600  00  Under  Clause   4   Of   rule  AXll,   puDUC  increase  the  authorization 

aSS   S?r^ 13  200'  00  ^Uls  and  resolutions  were  mtroduced  and  ^,  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Amount  requested 760.00  severally  referred  as  follows:  june  so.  1973,  for  public  works  and  develop- 

Amount  paid 90.91  By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey    (for  ment  facilities  grants,  and  to  require  that  a 

„,           ,  himself,  and  Mr.  EscH)  :  larger  percentage  of  such  appropriations  be 

'•  T„„„  V   VTMf^rTTTon.  H.R.  13690  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  com-  expended  In  certain  redevelopment  areas;  to 

rZ' n^^ni  MnT,'nn^  prehenslve  development  of  correctional  man-  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

For  General  Manager.  ^^^^    training    and    employment,    and    for  By    Mr.    McFALL     ifor    himself.    Mr 

^-^-^^^-^^—  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu-  Adams,   Mr.   Alexander.   Mr.   Ander- 

catlon  and  Labor  son  of  California.  Mr   Bergland   Mr. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  By  Mr.  ABBITT:  Btjrke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr  Bcht.  n. 

ETC.  HR  13691.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  survivor  Mr.     Byr.ne     of    PeniiBvlvanla,     Mr. 

„    ,      ,     .,  annuity   provisions   of   section   8341(b)     (1)  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Coh- 

Under  Clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive  ^^^^    ^g^    ^j  ^1^,3  5    united   states  code,  to  man.  Mr  cotter,  Mr.  Damelson,  Mj 

C(Dmmunications    were    taken    from    the  spouses,    widows,    and    widowers    of   certain  Davis   of   Georgia.   Mr    Delllnback. 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows:  retired  employees,  and   for   other   purposes;  Mr.  Delums.  Mr    Dent,  Mr.  Diggs, 

1717.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  scout  Execu-  to   the   Commitee  on   Post   Office   and   CM\  and  Mr.  Dow  I  : 

tlve.   Boy  Scouts   of   America,   transmitting  Service.  „.^f  '^'h'  v            ,      r^  ?     n.^   ,    a.^      f 

the  1971   Annual  Report  of  the  Boy  Scouti  By  Mr.  ASHLEY;  VVorks    a.id    Economic    Development    Act    of 

of  America  (H.  Doc.  Na  92-263) ;  to  the  Com-  H.R.  13692.  A  bUl   to  provide  that  in  de-  1965  in  order  to  increase  the  authcrization  of 

mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  termining  the  amount  of  retired  pay.  retire-  appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 

to  be  printed  With  illustrations.  ment   pay,  or  retainer   pay   payable  to   any  June  30,  1973,  for  public  works  and  deveiop- 

1718.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre-  enlisted  man,  all  service  shaJl  be  counted  ment  facilities  grants,  and  to  require  that  a 
tarv  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  first  which  would  have  been  counted  for  the  same  larger  percentage  of  such  appropriations  be 
annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun-  purposes  if  he  were  a  commissioned  offloer;  expended  n  certain  redevelopment  areas,  to 
ell  on  Child  Nutrition,  pursuant  to  Public  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  the  Committee  on  Public 'Works. 

Law  91-248;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  By  Mr.  BRAY:  By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself^Mr   Mc- 

and  Labor  H.R.  13693.  A   biU   to   amend   the   Federal  Kay,    Mr     Meeds.    Mr,    Mikva.    Mr. 

1719.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro-  ^?''?"■  ""  ^^V"^*',  ^^'  l'?'''^f*J^' 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  vide  that  under  certain  circtimstances  ex-  ^U".  Monagan  Mr  morse.  Mr_M03s, 
1971  Annual  Report  of  the  Bonneville  Power  elusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  Mr.  O  KONSKiMr_PELLT,  Mr  kepper. 
Administration,  together  with  the  consoli-  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter-  ^li".  Pirnie  Mr_PRYOR  of  Arkans^, 
dated  financial  statement  for  the  Federal  state  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Mr.  R«:s  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  ax  uxb- 
Columbla  River  Power  System,  pursuant  to  By  Mr.  CELLER:  kkin.  and  Mr.  Sarbanes ), 

Public  Law  89-448;  to  the  Committee  on  In-  H.R.  13694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso-  HR     13702    A    bill    to   amend    the   pudiic 

terlor  and  Insular  Affairs.  lution  establishing  the  Amerloan  Revolution  Works    and    Econonuc    Development    Act    of 

1720.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im-  Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended;  to  1965  In  order  to  increase  the  authorization 
migration    and    Naturalization    Service,    De-  the  Oomniltft«e  on  the  Judiciary.  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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Jund  30,   1973.  for  public  worka  and  devel- 
opm(  nt  facilities  grants,  and  to  require  that 
laiger  percentage  of  such   appropriations 
ejpended  In  certain  redevelopment  areas; 
'He  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McPALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford.  Mr.  Fhaser,  Mr.  Fulton. 
Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr,  Gonzalez.  Mrs! 
Orasso.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington.  Mr.  Hosmes. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hun,.  Mr.  Kee.  and 

Mr.  MCCORMACK)  ; 

13703.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
and   Economic    Development    Act    of 

n  order  to  mcrease  the  authorization 
adproprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
30.  1973,  for  puohc  works  and  develop- 
facUltles  grants,  and  to  require  that  a 
percentage  of  such  appropriations  be 
led    in    certain    redevelopment    areas- 
Committee  en  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    McPALL     i  f or    himself,    Mr. 
Slack,   Mr.   James   V.   Stanton    Mr 
Stokes.  Mr.  STrBBLEFiELD.  Mrs   Sul- 
livan, Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin.    Mr.    Tiernan,    Mr.   Ull- 
MAN,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.    Mr.    Vanik,    Mr.    Waldee    Mr 
Drinan.  and  Mr.  Brooks  i  : 

13704.  A   bUl    to   amend    the   Public 
and   Economic   Development    Act    of 

m  order  to  Increase  the  authorization 

appropriations  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 

30,  1973,  for  public  works  and  develop- 

facUlties  grants,  and  to  require  thaf  a 

percentage  of  such  appropriations  be 

ded  in  certain  redevelopment  areas-  to 

C^ommittee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

.  13705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
■tion  Act  of  1970  to  broaden  the  scope 
programs  to  Include  programs  InvoUinc. 
tlonal  institutions  and  facilities  and 
personnel  of  such  institutions  and  facl'- 
to  the  Committee  on   Education   and 
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13706.  A  bill  to  subject  the  Federal 
and  local  goverr.ments  to  the  provl- 

of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN  ,  for  himself  and  Mr 
Hays )  : 

13707.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
^f  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the 
•ement    of    Soviet    Jewish    refugees    In 

to  the  Committee  on  Forpien^A^air^ 
By  Mr    HALPERN:  '  "         ' 

.  13708.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  the 

us  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
"  to  require  applications  for  grants  for 

lonal  Institutions  and  facilities  to  in- 
provisions  for  drug  addiction  ar;d  re- 
■ation  programs  and  to  direct  the  At- 

General  to  prescribe  standards  for  the 
istration   of   drug   rehabilitation    pro- 

in  correctional  institutions  and  faclll- 
o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for    himself     Mr 
Duncan,    Mr.    Minshall,    and    Mr 
Kemp)  : 

13709.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
e  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 

:ises  Incurred  by  a  taxoaver  n  mak- 
palrs   and    Improvements   to   his   resi- 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

13710.  A  bill  to  provide  public  service 
cement  opportunities  for  unemployed 
■■    leremployed  persons,  to  assist  States 

i>cal  communities  In  providing  needed 
c   services,   and   for  other  purposes:   to 
Csmmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

13711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44  of  the 
States  Code  to  revise  the  provisions 

g  to  the  disbursement  function  of  the 


ex  per 


Government  Printing  Office  and  to  provide 
accountability  and  relief  for  certifying  of- 
ficers of  such  Office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HET.STOSKI: 
H.R.  13712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Nicolaus  Corpernicus,  the 
founder  of  modern  astronomy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pest  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr,   McMlLLAN    (by  request)    (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Diggs,  Mr    Fraser,  Mr.   Cabell.  Mr. 
Blanton,   Mr.   Stuckey,   Mr.   Mikva. 
Mr,  Link,  Mr.  Dellcms.  Mr.  Nelsen, 
Mr.    Springer,    Mr.    O'Konski,    Mr. 
Harsha,    Mr,    Broyhill   of    Virginia, 
Mr.    GuDE.   Mr    Landcrebe.   Mr.   Mc- 
Kinney,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy)  : 
H.R.    13713.   A   bill   to  extend  for  3   years 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Manpower  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  13714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act   Amendments   of    1970   to 
authorize     grants     to     Elsenhower     College, 
Seneca    Falls,    N,Y.;    'o    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

SATTERriELD,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Preyer 

of  North   Carolina,  Mr,   Symington, 

Mr.   Roy,   Mr.   Nelsen,   Mr.    Car-ter. 

and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 

H.R.    13715.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority 

of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  !n 

order  to  advance  the  national  a'tack  against 

diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  the 

lungs,  and  blood:  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the   Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr   SCHEUER: 
HR.  13716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
HR.    13717,    A   bill   to   enable   wheat   pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  end-product   manu- 
facturers of  wheat  foods  to  work  together  to 
establish,    finance,    and    administer    a    co- 
ordinated   program    of    research,    education, 
and  promotion  to  maintain  and  e.xpand  mar- 
kets for  wheat  and  wheat  products  for  use 
as  human  foods  within  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on   Agrlcul'ure. 

H.R.   13718.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor- 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Danielson,  and  Mr. 
Winn)   (by  request); 
HR.  13719   A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  extension  of  the 
contract    with    the   Veterans   Memorial    Hos- 
pital at  Manila,  under  the   modified  agree- 
ment  between   the   United    States    and    the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  re.=;pectlng  hos- 
pitals and  medical  care  for  Commonwealth 
Army   veterans   and   new   Philippine   Scouts, 
and  to   extend   the   appropriation   authority 
for  sums  to  be  used  in  making  research  and 
teaching    grants    to    such    hospital;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AiTalrs 

By    Mr     ULLAL^N     i  for    himself.    Mr 
Corman.  Mr  Betts,  Mr,  Schneebeli. 
and  Mr  Conable)  : 
HR,   13720,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19.54  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing  by   certain    types    of   exempt    organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and^Means 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HR.  13721.  A  bill  to  amend  section   120  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  share  payable  for  Interstate  Sys- 
tem projects  sh.ill   be   100  percent,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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By  Mr.  WIGGINS; 
HJi.  13722.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2254  of 
Utle  28.  United  States  Code,  -with  respect  to 
Federal  habeas  corpus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,   Mr.   HzLSTOSKi,   Mr.   Hunoate, 
Mr.    Derwinski.    Mr.    Mallary.    Mr. 
Mayni,   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Hunt,   Mr. 
Colliee.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.     Gallagher,     Mr.     Moss,     Mr! 
Addabbo,  and  Mr.  WHrrEHUEST)  ; 
H.R.  13723.  A  bill  to  protect  collectors  of 
antique  glassware  against  the  manufacture 
In  the  United  States  or  the  Importation  of 
Imitations  of  such  glassware;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  FISH : 
H.R.   13724.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;    to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  13725.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  certain  Veterans' 
Admlnlstra*lon  benefit  payments  to  Philip- 
pine veterans  and  their  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  13726.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1502  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
ellglbUlty  requirements  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans shall  conform  with  those  Eiflorded 
World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13727.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  reimburse  employers  for  unusual  casts  in- 
curred in  providing  on-Job  training  for  cer- 
tain veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   LEGGETT    (for   himself.   Mr 
Moss,    Mr.    Waldie.    Mr.    Miller    of 
California.   Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   McClos- 
KEY.  Mr.  Pettis.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Dincell,  Mr.  Udall. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Dennis,  and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  13728.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  California  as  wilderness:   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and     Ii-isular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  li3729.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (200-mlle  limit)  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States;'  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  13730.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  mail;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois   (for  himself, 
Mr.     Houfield,     Mr.     Hosmer,     Mr. 
AsPi?^ALL.  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho) 
(  by  request )  : 
HR.  13731.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  cf  1954.  as  amended,  to  require 
applicants  for  licenses  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate utilizatior-i  or  production  facilities  to  ob- 
tain a  commencement  of  construction,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho)  (by  request  i  : 
H.R.  13732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  iss-iie  temporary  operating 
authorizations  for  production  and  utilization 
facilities  under  cer'ain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energv. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  13733  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
a  program  f.r  hcnoring  industry  and  other 
private  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  cf  environmental 
quality;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  RYAN; 
H.R.  13734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  for  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons  a  new  program  of  assistance 
which  will  assure  to  such  persons  a  basic 
minimum  level  of  income,  with  such  assist- 
ance being  paid  and  administered  in  com- 
bination with  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  .Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (fo'r  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
vey, and  Mr.  Mizell)  : 
H.R.  13736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  industry  and  the  light 
preside;^.  t:al  construction  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  oil  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE : 
HR.  13737.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  employees  their  rights  to  participate, 
as  private  citizens,  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Nation,  to  protect  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees from  lmpro{>er  political  solicitations, 
ar.d  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  1097.  Joint  resolution  making  cer- 
tain urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS : 
H.J.  Res.  1098,  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  during 
which  the  3d  Wednesday  of  March  occurs  as 
"Community  Total  Health  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McKEVITT; 
H  J.  Res.  1099.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  in  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL:  ' 
H.J.  Res.  1100.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclam.a- 
tlon  designating  the  month  of  May  In  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.J,  Res.  1101.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
select  joint  committee  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation  and  study   into  methods  of   signifi- 
cantly simplifying  Federal  Income  tax  return 
forms:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Col- 
lier. Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Bl^ggi,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Minshall. 
Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr. 
Wydleh,   Mr.   Delaney,    Mr.    Clark, 
Mr.    Garmatz.   Mr.    Gallagher.    Mr. 
Helstoski.     Mr.     Waggonner.     Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  McClory)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  555.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
seek  the  resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox and  Catholic  Churches  in  Ukraine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FLOOD     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Bell)  ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  556.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
seek  the  resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Catholic  Churches  in  Ukraine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.   Res.   888.   Resolution   authorizing   the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  House  re- 


port;   to  the  Committee  on   House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  BOLLING: 

H.  Res.  889.  Resolution  pro\iding  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7130)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  that 
act,  to  extend  its  coverage,  to  e.stablish  pro- 
cedures to  relieve  domestic  industries  and 
workers  injured  by  increased  Impcjrts  from 
low-wage  are;is.  and  ior  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  l.Ir.  UD.\LL: 

H.  Res.  890.  Resolution  authorizing  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  certain  officers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII.  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  mtrod'aced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.    13738.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 

Wilson  Springston;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.   13739.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Janet 

Lillian   Emond:    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

198  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  Saipan,  Mariana 
Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
relative  to  the  appropriation  cf  funds  for  the 
payment  of  Mlcronesian  w.'-ir  and  post  sectire 
damage  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Texas. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Qod,  as  we  undertake  the 
duties  of  this  new  day,  may  we  who  labor 
in  this  Chamber  meet  its  demands  with 
a  majesty  which  bears  unmistakable 
testimony  to  Thy  supreme  rulershlp  and 
our  devotion  to  Thy  law.  When  tasks  be- 
come tedious  and  duties  Irksome,  Inspire 
us  with  a  fresh  vision  of  what  it  means 
to  serve  rather  than  be  served,  to  min- 
ister and  not  be  ministered  unto,  to  find 
life  by  losing  it  for  others.  Keep  us  as 
faltiiful  and  true  in  the  private  unob- 
served times  as  we  are  in  the  publicly 
observed  periods.  Inspire  those  whose 
labor  supports  the  Members  of  this  body, 
with  the  inner  knowledge  that  they,  too, 
serve  the  Nation  and  honor  Thy  name. 
Pill  us  all  'With  such  passion  for  Justice 
and  righteousness  as  shall  advance  the 
welfare  of  our  beloved  country  in  its 
quest  for  a  higher  way  of  life. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE   ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter. 

U.S.  Sena-te, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  thereupon  toek  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  COOPERATIVE  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  'H.  DOC, 
NO.  92-189' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Bentsen  1  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  mes.s;\t;e  from  the 
Pre.'iident  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  tlie  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comrmtlee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State,: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States-Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Sci- 
ence Program. 

This  joint  research  effort  m  the 
medical  sciences,  imdertaken  in  1965  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  between  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  continues  it*  sharp 
focus  upon  widespread  di-seases  of  great 
imix)rtance  in  Asian  nations:  cholera, 
leprosy,  malnutrition,  the  parasitic 
diseases  filariasis  and  schistosomiasis, 
tuberculosis  and  certain  viral  dl-seases. 

During  1971  several  reports  were  pub- 
lished marking  this  program's  first  5 
years  of  research  progress.  Following 
careful  planning  and  a  renew  of  objec- 
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tives, 


cemep 

birth 
ThJs 
aid 


it  has  been  decided  to  expand  the 
progr|am  scope  to  include  research  con- 
with  pollutant  induced  cancer, 
lefects  and  related  abnormalities, 
effort  remains  directed  primarily 
diseases  in  Asia,  however,  the 
results  are  clearly  relevant  to  a 
broader  human  spectrum.  I  am 
particularly  heartened  by  the  mutuality 
joint  activity  which  has  been 
undeijtaken  so  successfully  by  biomedical 
scientists  in  Japan  and  the  United 
State*.  We  can  find  few  satisfactions 
than  working  effectively  together 
dther  nations  for  the  ultimate  bene- 
1  ill  mankind. 

Richard  Nixon. 
White  Hovse.  March  9, 1972. 
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message  also  announced  that  the 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
to  the  bill  >  S.  6.59 )  to  amend  the 
Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Voca- 
Eklucation  Act  of  1963.  the  General 
ion    Provisions    Act — creating    a 
Foundation  for  Postsecondary 
ion  and  a  National  Institute  of 
the    Elementarj'    and    Sec- 
Education  Act  of   1965,   Public 
4,  81st  Congress,  and  related  acts, 
other  purposes;  asked  a  confer- 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
)f  the  two  Houses   thereon,   and 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent, 
ctNSKi.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
Brademas.   Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr. 
Mr.   Meeds,   Mr.   Burton.  Mr. 
Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Reid. 

LENBORN,     Mr.     I>ELLENBACK.     Mr. 

:  ^r.  Steiger  of  Wiscon.sin,  and  Mr. 

of  Idaho  were  appointed  nan- 

(in  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 

e. 

message  further  announced  that 

had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 

)f  the  Senate  to  the  bill    <U.R. 

to  provide  for  a  temporary  in- 

n  the  public  debt  Umit :  agreed  to 

asked  by  the  Senate  on 

votes  of  the  two  Houses 

and  that  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkan- 

Ullman,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 

Mr.  Betts,  and  Mr.  Schnee- 

appointed  managers  on  the 

the  House  at  the  conference. 

nessage  also  announced  that  the 

had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 

of  conference  on  the  disagrree- 

es   of    the   two   Houses   on   the 

of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 

.746)    to  further  promote  equal 

opportunities  for  American 


ri'nce 


He  use 


conference 
dis  igreeing 


for  a  correction  in  the  enrollment  of     Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 

the  bill  H.R.  1746,  in  which  it  requested     islative  business. 

the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  


message  further  announced  that 

had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 

resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  554)  to  provide 


House 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  190; 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pui-- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bentsen). 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wed- 
nesday, March  8.  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive, business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominatioas  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk,  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION  AND  IN 
THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination* 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTINCt  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 


CHANGE  IN  POLICY  BY  U.S. 
COMMAND  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
yestreday's  UPI  story,  dateline  Saigon, 
a  change  in  the  policy  by  the  U.S.  com- 
mand was  reported — the  refusal  to  dis- 
close to  the  public  the  number  of  planes 
participating  in  "protective  reaction" 
strikes  over  North  Vietnam.  I  believe 
that  this  is  an  unfortunate  change  in  pol- 
icy, because  this  specific  information  is 
vital  to  the  public. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  a  related  mat- 
ter was  reported  and  commented  on  in 
the  Boston  Globe  in  January  of  this  year 
with  respect  to  requests  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  bomb  tonnage  being 
dropped  by  our  planes  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  Nation  is  still  involved  in  the  tragic 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia;  killing  is  still 
occurring  and  those  facts  are  not 
changed  and  will  not  change  by  limiting 
the  information  that  the  public  receives. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  UPI 
story  and  the  articles  and  comment  by 
the  Boston  Globe  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Politics  of  Bombing — Give  the  Public 
THE  Pacts,  Mh.  President 
The  hapless  Indochlnese  cannot  know  pre- 
ci.sely  how  many  tons  of  American  bombs 
are  raining  down  on  them  these  days,  but 
they  must  have  a  much  better  idea  than  the 
American  people  who  are  paying,  willy-nilly, 
for  the  bombs  and  their  delivery. 

It  seems  that  countless  billions  of  defense 
appropriations  have  not  given  the  Penta- 
gon the  capability  of  producing  bombing 
tonnage  figures  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public  on  a  week  by  week  basis. 

Or  so,  at  any  rate,  the  Pentagon  would 
have  the  public  believe. 

When  The  Globe's  Washington  reporter 
Thomas  Oliphant  asked  for  such  figures  the 
other  day,  a  Pentagon  information  officer 
responded,  "Oh,  my  God,  why  In  hell  should 
we  be  taxed  to  do  such  a  thing?" 

A  short,  nasty  response  is  why  in  hell 
should  the  American  people  be  denied  the 
truth  about  what  may  be  the  bloodiest 
bombing  attacks  in  Indochina  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  a  bombing  halt  there 
three  years  ago? 

The  bombing  tonnage  figures  are  desper- 
ately important,  unless  one  happens  to  be- 
lieve that  those  who  are  dying  and  suffering 
under  our  bombs  In  North  'Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  not  real 
people  but  only  "gooks." 

Is  the  Nixon  Administration  actually  fol- 
lowing the  Strangelovlan  policies  finally 
abandoned  by  Its  predecessor — escalating 
the  bombing  so  as  to  achieve  "peace?" 

If  so,  God  help  us  all.  If  not,  the  tonnage 
statistics  will  help  to  dispel  suspicion. 

The  position  in  all  this  of  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary Robert  C.  Seamans  Jr.  Is  curious.  At  a 
press  conference  last  Dec.  16,  12  days  before 
the  military  unleashed  a  massive  bombing 
assault  against  North  Vietnam,  Seamans  dis- 
played a  series  of  charts  to  show  that  the 
trend  of  the  air  war  "Is  definitely  down- 
ward." At  that  point  he  seemed  an  expert 
On  the  subject  of  bombing. 

But  now.  It  appears,  he  isn't  even  told 
when  or  where  the  bombs  are  going  to  be 
delivered. 

"I'm  not  In  the  operational  chain  of  com- 
mand,"    he     told     the    Washington    Post's 
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George  C.  Wilson  the  other  day.  "I'm  not 
authorizing  any  bombing.  My  Job  Is  one  of 
men  and  materials."  The  first  he  knew  of 
the  po6t-Chrlstmas  air  assault  was  "when  I 
heard  It  on  the  Today  Show,"  Seamans  said. 

"My  overall  objective  Is  to  phase  our  Air 
Force  down,"  he  continued.  "I  want  to  mini- 
mize our  Involvement  out  there,  but  we  need 
the  flexlbUlty  of  air  power." 

Seamans  and  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams,  US 
field  commander  In  'Vietnam,  holds  this  view. 
Abrams  believes  that  "the  one  military  force 
he  has  over  there  Is  air  power.  He  wants  and 
should  use  air  power  In  a  very  flexible  way." 

Flexible  and  flexibility  are  words  which 
can  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  Including,  one 
must  suppose,  the  sin  of  escalation.  If  escala- 
tion Is  In  fact  going  on,  we  have  the  inter- 
esting phenomenon  of  an  Air  Force  role 
which  Is  growing  at  the  same  time  the  Air 
Force  secretary  pursues  an  "overall  objective 
,  .  .  to  phase  our  Air  Force  down."  President 
Nixon,  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  Kissinger,  and  all  others  who 
share  responsibility  for  the  bombing  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  take  refuge  behind 
Pentagon  public  relations  men.  Theirs  is  the 
responsibility  to  stop  the  bombing  double- 
talk  and  double-think,  and  tell  the  American 
public  what  Is  going  on — now. 

There  Is  a  solemn  responsibility,  too,  on 
Congressional  leaders  who  purport  to  be  for 
Immediate  and  total  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam.  They  should  demand 
that  there  be  full  disclosure  of  the  bombing 
tonnage  figures  on  at  least  a  weekly  basis 
henceforth. 

Few  Americans  are  dying  in  the  Indochina 
ground  war  at  this  time — although  the  death 
of  a  single  one  Is  a  tragedy  that  could  have 
been  prevented  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
long  before  this.  But  even  If  our  ground 
troops  were  withdrawn  and  all  our  airborme 
troops  could  by  some  magic  be  protected 
against  enemy  fire,  the  moral  dilemma  of  the 
war  would  not  be  at  an  end. 

The  dilemma  is  to  paraphrase  Donne,  that 
no  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself  and  any 
man's  death  diminishes  us  because  we  are  In- 
volved in  mankind.  Those  who  are  dying  un- 
der our  bombs  are  flesh  and  blood.  It  wUl 
not  do  to  designate  them  as  Communists  or 
puppets  or  some  other  non-human  species. 
They  are  dying,  and  it  is  America  that  is 
doing  the  killing. 

It  should  stop. 

Meanwhile  . . .  Bombs  Awat 
(By  Thomas  Oliphant) 

Washington. — There  he  stood  on  the  South 
Lawn  of  the  White  House,  and  as  all  the 
little  kiddles  waved  on  cue,  he  quoted  from 
the  plaque  left  on  the  Moon  by  the  first 
group  of  American  litterbugs: 

"We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind." 

And  then  he  got  Into  his  military  chopper 
and  flew  off  to  his  military  Jet,  which  in 
turn  flew  to  a  military  base  in  Hawaii,  and 
is  scheduled  to  arrive  at  a  military  base  on 
Guam  today. 

Tomorrow,  he  begins  the  task  of  trying  to 
Interest  the  Chinese,  as  he  has  tried  to  in- 
terest the  Russians,  in  abandoning  all  this 
silly  ideological  baloney  and  getting  down  to 
the  serious  business  of  carving  up  the  world, 
not  so  much  to  bring  peace  as  to  insure  sta- 
bility and  order. 

Meanwhile,  other  military  jets  keep  tak- 
ing off  from  other  military  bases  to  drop 
bombs  on  Indochina.  In  case  you've  for- 
gotten, there's  a  war  going  on  over  there,  and 
these  days  bombing  is  America's  chief  con- 
tribution to  the  continuing  slaughter. 

You  kind  of  get  the  impression,  though, 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  would  rather 
not  focus  very  much  public  attention  on  the 
air  war,  presumably  so  that  keeping  it  going 
wUl  be  easier. 

Obviously,  when  the  level  of  air  activity 
Increases  sharply,  as  It  has  since  Christmas, 
that  general  fact  gets  reported  fairly  promi- 


nently, but  how  many  people  really  have 
any  firm  measure  of  the  scope  of  what  this 
country  is  doing? 

Sooner  or  later,  you  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  number  to  get  that  firm  measure,  and 
the  best  number  involves  tonnage — the 
amount  of  tons  of  bombs  US  planes  have 
dropped. 

Clearly,  if  you  can  get  regular  tonnage 
totals  for  each  of  the  four  nations  America 
is  currently  bombing  you  can  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what's  happening  and  what  the 
latest  trends  are. 

It  should  therefore  come  as  no  surprise 
that  there  are  no  regular  figures  made  avail- 
able to  press  or  public  by  the  government. 
All  there  is.  Is  one  number  that  makes  it  Into 
the  Pentagon's  "information"  bureaucracy 
once  a  month. 

In  the  first  place,  that  number  comes 
very  late,  usually  about  45  days  after  the 
month  which  It  covers  has  ended.  Thus, 
the  tonnage  total  for  December,  stale  as 
can  be,   is  only  Just  available. 

And  what  a  meaningless  figure  it  is.  It 
covers  all  the  four  nations  In  the  region 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  no  one  will  break  It 
down,  country  by  country.  Imagine  that! 
The  American  people  may  not  kiiow  what 
we  did  to  Cambodia,  etc.  from  tlie  air  In 
a  given  month ! 

Moreover,  there  is  this  matter  of  the 
monthly  figure.  In  essence,  it  tells  you  noth- 
ing, except  over  a  very  long  period  of  time. 
The  only  way  sharp  changes  in  the  bomb- 
ing level  or  early  shifts  in  the  overall  trend 
can  be  clearly  spotted  is  with  weekly  figures 
for  each  of  the  four  countries. 

At  this  point,  the  Pentagon  complains 
that  even  its  own  and  the  White  House's 
Information  needs  don't  require  such  up- 
to-date  numbers,  and  that  It  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  perform  such  a  task 
Clearly  the  latter  e.vcuse  flows  from  the 
former,  so  let's  deal  with  it.  There  are  two 
points  to  be  made. 

First,  there  is  something  wrong  with  a 
govenmient  that  cares  more  to  learn  liow 
many  US  and  allied  troops  were  killed  and 
wounded  each  week  than  It  cares  to  know- 
both  In  physical  and  tn  human  terms,  as 
well  as  just  as  frequently,  what  is  being 
done  to  Indochina  and  Its  people  from  the 
air. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  government  that 
gave  the  world  that  grotesque,  if  not  rather 
fictitious,  statistic  called  the  body  cousit. 
Again,  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  cares  more  about  measuring 
success  with  dead  bodies  than  it  does  about 
reporting  regularly  on  what  is  now.  on  our 
side,  the  major  cause  of  these  deaths. 

Anyway,  here  is  the  freshest  news  avail- 
able on  the  bomb  tonnage  In  Indochina. 
All  that  can  be  reported  at  the  moment 
is  that  in  December,  the  United  States 
dropped  61,838  tons  of  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  "air-delivered  munitions"  on  the  re- 
gion, up  more  than  20  percent  from  the 
50,644  tons  dropped  in  November. 

Adding  Insult  to  this  intentionally  lean 
product,  the  Pentagon  doesn't  even  bother 
to  put  it  out  montlily  as  a  formal  state- 
ment. If  you  don't  remember  to  call  to  get 
it,  you'll  have  no  information  at  all,  and 
the  impression  grows  that  the  Nixon  folks 
wouldn't  mind  that  at  all. 


On  Viet  Bomb  Tonnage — A  Runaround 
(By  Thomas  Oliphant) 

Washington. — According  to  the  Pentagon, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  executive  structure  of 
the  defense  establishment  who  knows,  week 
to  week,  how  many  tons  of  bombs  American 
planes  are  dropping  on  Indochina. 

Moreover,  there  is  apparently  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  in  the  Defense 
Department  to  obtain  such  information. 

Asked  the  other  day  why  the  government 
can't  give  the  public  weekly  Information  on 


bomb  tonnage,  one  harried  Information  of- 
ficer snapped: 

"Oh,  my  God.  why  in  hell  should  we  be 
taxed  to  do  such  a  thing?" 

The  question,  and  the  somewhat  !rr:tat«d 
initial  response,  says  quite  a  bit  atxjut  the 
changing  nature  of  the  Indochina  war. 

Tliree  and  four  years  ago.  wlien  American 
soldiers  were  getting  killed  on  the  ground 
at  the  rat*  of  100  and  200  a  week,  not  very 
many  people  paid  much  attention  to  the 
bomb  tonnage  figures,  even  though  they  were 
quite  a  bit  higher  in  those  days. 

Now.  however,  with  the  US  ground  com- 
bat role  In  the  war  inching  toward  'residual 
force"  status,  the  bombing  tonnage  is  ac- 
quiring a  much  greater  degree  of  significance, 
and  this  was  made  dramatically  eudent  after 
North  Vietnam  was  hit  by  heavy  air  s'lnkes 
for  five  straight  days  last  month. 

In  answer  to  the  question — why  can't  the 
public  know  on  a  week-to-week  ba.sis  how 
many  tons  of  bombs  have  been  dropped  by 
the  United  States  on  Indochina  the  same  way 
It  knows  rouglily  how  many  soldiers  are  on 
the  casualty  lists — tiie  Pentagon's  response  is 
not  publicly  based  on  security  or  on  policy 
grounds,  as  it  is  when  somecine  asks  how 
much  the  war  costs  American  taxpayers  e«ich 
year. 

Instead,  the  ofliciai  reason  has  to  do  most- 
ly with  convenience  and  cost. 

It  is  claimed,  for  insuuice.  that  there  is  no 
requirement  lor  weekly  loi'uiage  totals  any- 
wliere  in  what  Is  called  "the  system." 

"If  we  were  to  do  it  it  would  be  a  press 
requirement  only,"  said  one  Pentagon  man, 
implying  that  this  isn't  enough. 

(Tlie  biggest  Ixjmb  used  m  Southeast  Asia 
is  the  15.0o6-pound  "D;Usy  Cutter,"  of  which 
perhaps  150  have  been  dropped  since  the 
weapon  went  into  service  in  mld-1970. 
Dropped  by  par:u;hute  from  the  back  door 
of  a  C-130  turboprop  aircraft,  from  an  alti- 
tude of  7000  feet  or  so.  the  Daisy  Cutter  re- 
portedly destroys  everything  In  a  two-acre 
circle  and  kills  most  animals  In  an  area  of 
some  760  acres. 

(Daisy  Cutters  are  used  to  create  helicopter 
landing  pads  in  remote  areas,  cause  land- 
slides to  block  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  routes  and 
also  to  attiick  Vietnamese  Communist  bunk- 
ers that  are  armored  against  the  600  and  750- 
pound  Iximbs  dnippeci  Irt.ni  B52s.  Daisy  Cut- 
ter's existence  w;ti  not  revealed  until  late 
1971,  when  a  Cornell  University  study  re- 
ferred to  It,  In  and  in  addition  two  scientists 
showed  Defense  Department  films  In  Phila- 
delphia.) 

One  Pentiigon  m.an  conceded  that  the  in- 
dividual services  may  get  tonnage  figures 
more  frequently  than  once  a  month  in  order 
to  know  -what  their  resupply  need.s  .ire  going 
to  be.  However,  lie  sirei^sed  that  a  consider- 
ably beefed  up  staff  here  would  be  required 
to  get  out  some  kind  of  Indochlna-'»-lde  total 
each  week,  even  if  the  figure  was  t^^mewhat 
dated. 

As  things  stand  now.  tonnage  figures  for 
S  >uth  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cambodia  and  North 
V'letnam.  as  well  as  for  Indochina  as  a  whole, 
are  only  given  out  on  a  monthly  basis,  and 
the  totals  generally  are  released  30  to  45  days 
after  the  fact. 

Thus,  as  of  the  moment  the  latest  avail- 
able tonnage  figures  cover  the  month  of 
November,  The  total  for  December  will  be 
available  sometime  before  Feb.  15,  the  one 
for  this  month  sometime  before  March  15, 
and  so  on. 

Furthermore,  the  information  is  released 
by  the  Pentitgon.  Refxjrters  on  the  scene, 
even  in  Saigon,  pet  nothing,  though  Saigon 
is  the  source  of  the  weekly  rasualty  figure? 

Instead,  reporters  In  the  field  are  restricted 
to  reporting  occasionally  ibut  by  no  means 
regularly)  that  on  a  certain  day,  a  given 
number  cf  planes  flew  so  many  sorties  (or 
missions  by  a  single  plane  against  one  target) 
somewhere  and  dropped  approximately  so 
many  tons  of  Iximbs. 
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Ode  ol  the  problems  U,  that  the  bombing 
take;     place   from  so   many   different   bases, 
local  ?<1  not  Just  In  South  Vietnam  but  aI.=o 
Thailand  and  on  Seventh  Fleet  carriers  in 
outh  China  Sea.  Tonnage  Information, 
her   words,    pours    Into    the    Pentagon, 
squadron-by-squadron,  from  so  many 
nt    locations   that   putting    It    all    to- 
r  is  said  to  be  no  ea^y  task, 
reover.    as   V'ietnamlzatlon   occurs,    the 
jnnage  totals,  primarily  in  South  Viet- 
don't    tell    anywhere    near   the    whole 
now  that  more  and  more  South  Viet- 
e  are  in  the  .skie«. 
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ously.  some  form  cf  weekly  figure  on 
I  tonnage  Is  within  the  capability  of  the 
.'Img  defense  information  apparatiis. 
ver.  there  Is  not  apt  to  be  one  unless 
;e5  start  filling  the  air  that  the  Pentagon 
ing  to  def.ect  attention  from  one  aspect 
war  in  which  the  United  States  con- 
s  to  be  most  intimately  involved. 

man.  who  used  to  be  right  in  the 
e  of  the  Indochina  Infcjrmatl-^in  flow 
is  now  on  the  outside  trving  to  help 
the    war.    Is    not    surprised    about    the 

t  state  of  affairs. 

is  Morton  Halperin,  a  veteran  both  of 
■.i?he.=;t  echelons  of  the  International 
■r.y  Agency  in  the  Pentagon  and  the 
nal  Security  Council  staff  under  Henry 
iger.  He  played  an  Important  role  In 
ornur  lob  In  the  preparation  of  the 
igon  papers. 

the  bureaucracy."  he  says,  "you  don't 
t  a  number  un;e.ss  you're  prepared  to 

leak  out.  and  if  there  were  a  number 

5   area   there's    no   question    It   would 
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perln  also  says  it  is  "very  likely"  that 
abject  of  whether  to  col'ect  and  rcpwrt 
kly  tonnage  figure  has  come  up  within 
S'lxon  Administration,  given  the  In- 
ng  general  Interest  In  the  subject  of 
ing. 

fact    that    no    number    Is    available 

nly    tells    you    something,"    he    added. 

ng  that  information  is  consciously  not 

collected   as    a   means    of   preventing 

}cmblng  opinion  from  forming  around 

hlng  as  stark  as,  a  weekly  tonnage  total. 


as 


Indochina 
OS — American      fighter-bombers      at- 
a  North  'Vietnamese  antiaircraft  site 
north   of   the  DMZ   Tuesday   and 
engine  B52s  resumed  bombing  In  South 
un,  ending  a  three-day  layoff. 
U.S.  Command  said  Tuesday's  "pro- 
reaction"  strike  marked  the  seventh 
t  day  such  raids  have  been  conducted. 
the  87th  such  strike  so  far  this  year— 
than  were  fiown  in  1969  and  1970. 

ng  a  policy  announced  Monday,  the 

refused  to  say  how  many  planes 

Ipated   In   the   strike   on   grounds  the 

could  help  the  Communists  pre- 

cotmter-attack. 

spokesman  said  no  American  aircraft 
damaged  and  the  results  of  the  strike 
lot  known. 

B523  flew  10  mlsi-^ions  a^ainst  su.spected 

unlst  base  camps  below  the  DMZ.  The 

marked  a  renewal  of  the  American  air 

ve,  which  has  been  steadily  Increasing 

the    pullout    of    American    ground 
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ground  troops  found  and  destroyed  a 
-sized  North  Vietnamese  base  camp 
southwest  of  Da  Nang  and  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  discovered  a  Communist 
weap<  rna  cache  near  Saigon. 


Peace   Talks 
— The   Vietnam    peace    talks,    which 
seen  onJy  17  minutes  of  negotiation  in 
'Lst.  month,  were  postponed  for  the  sec- 
consecutive  week  Tuesday  by  the  U.S. 
iouth  Vietnamese  delegations, 
"nt  statement  said  Thursday's  session 
postponed  untu  March  16  because  of 


J  )lnt 
te 


the  walkout  staged  by  the  Communist  dele- 
gations at  the  last  session  Feb.  24  and  'recent 
official  announcements  from  Hanoi." 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  RECENT  TRIP 
TO  CHINA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  careful 
objective  appraisal  of  the  President's  re- 
cent trip  to  Peking  appeared  ;n  the  Sun- 
day Philadelphia  Bulletin.  February  27. 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleatrues 
in  the  Senate,  and  a.>k.  therefore,  that 
the  editorial  entitled,  "The  Pekin-j;  Sum- 
mit." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

The  Peking  "Summit" 

Any  n^eaningful  a.^sess.ment  of  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  China  will  have  to  be  based 
on  more  than  a  formal  communique  by  the 
two  sides.  Tlie  world  will  not  fully  know 
for  some  time  all  that  has  been  accomplished. 

So  far  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
natural  speculation  about  the  content  of  the 
"summit"  talks,  centering  mainly  on  cultural 
and  tourist  exchanges,  rt-.e  beginning  of  real 
trade  and  agreement  on  reciprocal  and  un- 
restricted news  coverage  by  the  press  of  each 
nation. 

What  may  be  more  important  than  the 
talks  themselves,  as  far  as  substantive  de- 
velopments are  concerned,  Is  the  apparent 
spirit  of  cordiality  that  has  surrounded  them. 
This,  plus  the  lavish  hospitality  shown  the 
American  visitors  seem.s  to  indicate  a  sincere 
desire  on  Peking's  part  for  Improved  rela- 
tions with  the  Uai:ed  States.  For  years,  after 
ail.  Mainland  China  looked  upon  the  United 
States  as  its  chief  international  enemy. 

At  the  very  least  this  historic  visit  has 
breached  the  wall  of  Ignorance  and  suspicion 
thiit  has  separated  the  two  nations  for  more 
than  fA-enty  years.  Tlie  reasons  for  that  wall 
are  clear.  The  impediments  to  its  eventual 
remo\al,  as  President  Nixon  noted  in  his 
banquet  toast  to  Premier  Chou  En-lal,  remain 
and  Will  not  fall  easily. 

As  the  epochal  visit  nears  its  end,  the  ex- 
citement and  sense  of  dramii  that  have  char- 
acterized It  will  give  way  to  a  more  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  resiUts  and  of  the  massive 
problems  that  still  remain.  Among  them  the 
most  critical  Is  Taiwan,  The  United  States, 
in  effect,  created  the  island  nation  and  has 
been  its  generous  patron  and  strong  protec- 
tor. 

It  is  apparent,  even  at  this  early  point, 
that  this  extraordiaary  exchange  of  views 
will  have  some  ber.eficlal  effects  on  relations 
between  the  world's  most  powerful  nation 
und  Its  rnObt  populous 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  leaders  of  both  na- 
tions that  they  should  seek  some  common 
ground  despite  the  existence  of  the  vast  dif- 
ferences between  them  That  these  leaders 
of  nations  which  do  not  recognize  one  an- 
other ofTiclally  met  and  talked  at  length 
shows  that  both  sides  feel  stroi;gly  that  each 
has  something  to  gain  from  bettered  com- 
munications. 

Criticism  has  been  voiced,  especially  by 
some  of  the  newsmen  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Nixon,  over  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  top- 
level  talks.  It  Is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how 
It  could  have  been  in  any  other  f.^shlon. 
Realism  must  be  the  real  keynote  In  any 
discussions  between  these  tv.-o  nations  and 
this  requiree  caution.  After  all,  the  best  that 
can  be  expected  fur  some  time  is  a  new 
atmosphere  of  understanding. 

■What  the  two  nations  want  now.  in  the 
current  balance  of  pwwer  maneuvering.  Is 
some  kind  of  a  stable  working  relationship. 
Nothing  more  should  be  expected.  A  dia- 
logue has  been  started  and  there  will  have 
to  be  many  more  hours  and  days  of  lower- 


level  talks  before  anyone  dares  speak  of  a 
"spirit  of  Peking," 

'"We  began  our  talks  recognizing  that  we 
have  great  differences.  But  we  are  deter- 
mined that  those  differences  not  prevent  ua 
from  living  together  In  peace,"  President 
Nixon  told  Premier  Chou. 

That  expresses  well  the  dominant  theme 
and  hopes  of  the  Peking  "summit."  It  also 
serves  as  a  caution  against  unwarranted  ex- 
pectations. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS KENNEDY  AND  CRANSTON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  tMr.  Weicker),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'  Mr.  Kennedy  '  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranstox)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  IN  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.   1746 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  554. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  554,  which  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  1746)  to  further  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  the  following  change:  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  4,  strike  out  "Sec, 
705."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  706.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H,  Con.  Res.  554)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  a  period  of 
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time  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with  each 
Senator  being  limited  to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNITY  CONCERN  OVER  CON- 
TINUED EXPANSION  OF  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  National 
and  Dulles  Airports  are  the  only  two  fed- 
erally owned  and  operated  civil  airports 
in  tliis  country,  and  as  such,  are  the 
only  airports  in  which  the  affected  local 
communities  have  absolutely  no  voice  in 
what  goes  on. 

Nevertheless,  being  Federal  facilities, 
one  might  hope  to  find  management  a 
model  for  dealing  with  community  con- 
cerns over  problems  of  airport  noise,  pol- 
lution, safety,  and  congestion.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  case.  These  air- 
ports are  operated  first  and  foremost 
with  the  convenience  and  desires  of  the 
air  carriers  and  their  customers  in  mind. 

Now,  tliis  is  not  an  unimportant  con- 
sideration, but,  it  seems  to  me  the  con- 
venience and  well-being  of  those  who 
live  and  work  in  the  National  Capital 
area,  inescapably  within  the  long  shadow 
of  National  Airport's  flight  paths,  are 
owed  consideration  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  community  concern  that  exists 
over  the  continued  expansion  of  National 
Airport  and  also  as  an  example  of  the 
regard  paid  those  concerns  by  the  FAA, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  a 
letter  addressed  to  FAA  Administrator 
John  Shaffer  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Arlington  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  the  FAA's  reply  to  that  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arlington  County.  'Va.. 
Office  of  the  Cotjnty  Board, 
Arlington.  Va.,  February  11.  1972. 
Mr.  John  H.  Shaffer. 

Adtyiinistrator.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Waf<hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shaffer:  The  Arlington  County 
Board  is  tremendously  concerned  about  the 
pre.sent  operations  and  the  future  cf  the 
Washington  National  Airport.  This  concern 
is  widely  shared  among  residents  of  Arling- 
ton. 

Many  Arllngtonlans  believe  that  a  commer- 
ci-^l  airport  located  In  the  midst  of  a  metro- 
politan area,  as  is  National  Airport,  Is  an 
anachronism.  Many  of  those  who  express  this 
belief  are  frequent  airline  passengers  who 
personally  benefit  from  the  convenience  of 
National  Airport. 

It  Is  Important  that  you  realize  the  depth 
of  the  concern  In  Arlington,  since  we  fear 
this  is  not  appreciated  In  the  places  where 
decisions  are  made  about  airports  and  air 
trafflc.  We  have  had  too  many  placating  state- 
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ments  that  are  belled  by  what  we  can  all 
see — and,  more  especially,  hear. 

An  Indication  of  the  depth  of  the  con- 
cern Is  the  lawsuit  brought  against  you  and 
Secretary  Volpe.  among  others,  for  Dulles  and 
others.  The  ultimate  relief  sought  In  that 
case  Is  the  phasing  out  of  Jet  operations  at 
National  Ali"port. 

Present  levels  of  operation,  to  say  nothing 
of  expansion,  are  generating  air  pollution  and 
an  excessive  noise  level  over  significant  sec- 
tions of  Arlington.  The  frequency  of  flights 
over  a  densely  populated  area  clearly  pre- 
sents a  danger  to  public  safety,  in  our  Judg- 
ment. 

■We  In  Arlington  are  suffering  these  ill  ef- 
fects without  ever  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  on  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  at  National  Airport.  Those 
administering  the  airport  have  made  the  de- 
cisions— to  permit  the  use  of  Jet  aircraft  at 
National,  not  to  restrict  their  use  to  flights 
to  and  from  relatively  nearby  cities,  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  so-called  stretch  727's — with- 
out constiltlng  the  residents  immediately  af- 
fected. And  they  have  done  these  things  that 
have  aggravated  our  noise  problem  while  as- 
suring us  that  our  Interests  would  be  fully 
safeguarded. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Mr.  Saunders,  then 
Director  of  the  National  Capital  Airports, 
made  a  presentation  to  a  Senate  committee. 
He  said  then  that,  "Washington  National  Air- 
port Is  the  only  airport  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area  that  can  satisfactorily  meet  the 
public  demand  for  short-haul,  commuter  air 
travel,"  that  "we  plan  to  preserve  National's 
role"  (presumably  as  a  short-haul  commuter 
airport)  but  that  "we  have  no  Intention  of 
expanding  that  role  to  handle  more  aircraft, 
and  we  fully  Intend  to  continue  the  restric- 
tions on  Its  use." 

But  this  {Killcy  has  not  been  honored. 

We  believe  that  the  time  for  remedial  ac- 
tion to  afford  relief  to  Arlington  is  long  over- 
due. Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  your 
prompt  consideration  of  the  following  pro- 
posals; 

1.  That  you  make  a  clear  statement  now 
that  the  Introduction  of  bigger:  noisier  planes 
will  not  be  permitted  at  National  Airport. 
Arllngtonlans  cannot  help  remembering  the 
Insinuation  of  the  stretch  version  of  the 
Boeing  727  into  National. 

2.  That  existing  curfew  restrictions  be 
tightened  and  strictly  enforced  so  as  to  In- 
sure that  at  least  after  10  p.m.  those  under 
the  flight  path  may  have  some  peace  and 
quiet, 

3.  That  the  number  of  flights  during  non- 
curfew  periods  be  reduced  by  the  imposition 
of  limitations  on  the  distance  of  flights  that 
would  make  of  National  Airpcrt  s-niething 
like  the  commuter  airport  it  is  meant  to  be, 

4.  That  the  carriers  be  made  to  use  the 
least  noisy  and  least  polluting  c-quipment 
available  In  serving  National  Airport  and  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  flight  patterns  that,  we  as- 
sume, are  intended  to  minimize  noise  and 
safety  problems. 

May  we  have  your  response  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  you. 
Yours, 

Joseph  S.  Wholey, 
Chairman.  Arlington  Co7inty  Board. 


Department  of  Transportation, 
Federal  Avmtion  Administration, 

Washington.    DC. 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Wholey. 

Chairman.  Arlington  County  Board,  Court 
House,  Arlington,  Va. 
Dear  Mr.  Wholey:  Administrator  John  H. 
Shaffer  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  let- 
ter of  11  February  1972.  regarding  the  con- 
cern of  the  Arlington  County  Board  relative 
to  operations  from  and  the  future  of  Wash- 
ington National  Airport. 

At  the  outset  we  feel  compelled  to  say  that 
the  matter  of  aviation  safety  Is  the  primary 


responsibility  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. In  every  action  we  take,  in  every- 
thing we  do  or  plan  to  do.  safety  is  our  first 
consideration.  This  includes  the  safety  of 
people  on  the  ground  as  related  to  the  flight 
of  aircraft.  Our  air  traffic  controllers  are 
highly  and  constantly  trained.  They  work 
with  the  best  electronic  aids  available  Our 
procedures  and  aircraft  separation  standards 
have  been  refined  to  the  fullest  extent  pob- 
sible  under  existing  technology.  Every  air- 
craft that  arrives  and  departs  the  airport  is 
inider  positive  radar  control.  Further,  all  pi- 
lots and  especially  tho.se  of  the  scheduled  air- 
lines meet  rigid  physical  and  proficiency 
btandards  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  air- 
craft are  maintained  by  FAA  certificated  per- 
sonnel on  strict  schedules. 

In  short,  everything  possible  Is  being  done 
to  advance  safety  in  aviation  We  believe  the 
safety  rf^cord  of  the  airlines  attests  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Government  and  the 
\arious  segments  of  the  aviation  Industry. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  fact  of  air- 
craft flying  over  populated  areas  here,  or  any 
part  of  t.ie  country  or  the  world.  In  itself 
constitutes  a  danger  to  public  safety. 

We  in  FA.'V.  at  all  levels,  share  your  con- 
cern regarding  air  pollution  and  aircraft 
noise.  Significant  advances  already  have  been 
made  in  reducing  pollution  caused  by  air- 
craft. This  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
airlines,  which  have  retrofitted  70  percent  of 
the  approximately  3.300  engines  in  the  total 
airline  inventory  to  make  them  smokeless. 
Work  is  prix'eeding  on  the  remaining  30  per- 
cent of  the  Jet  engines  In  the  airline  fleet. 

With  recrard  to  noise,  the  FAA  has  two 
contracts  with  the  Boeing  Company  for  the 
feasibility,  design,  testing  and  airworthiness 
of  retrofitting  the  JT8D  Jet  engines  to  make 
them  more  quiet.  This  engine  Is  used  on 
virtually  all  air  carrier  turbojet  aircraft  now 
flying  Into  and  out  of  Washington  National. 

As  you  know,  most  operation.^  to  and  from 
Washington  National  are  from  R'.inway  18- 
36.  our  main  instrument  North-South  run- 
way. Operations  to  and  fnim  18-36  follow 
the  Potomac  North  and  South  depending  on 
wind  conditions.  Under  certain  weather  and 
traffic  conditions,  however,  it  Is  necessary 
for  traffic  to  pass  over  some  parts  of  Arling- 
ton on  both  arrivals  and  departures.  While 
this  is  unfortunate  in  our  opinion.  It  Is 
necessary. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  your  let- 
ter regarding  W'ashington  National  as  a 
.short-haul  facility  and  statements  attributed 
to  Mr  Saunders,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  role  of  the  airpcrt  has  not  changed. 
It  was  then  and  still  is  a  short-haul  air- 
port. The  introduction  of  the  727-200  did 
not  change  that  role  The  aircraft  Is  only  20 
feet  longer  than  its  sister  727-100.  It  uses 
virtually  the  same  engines  and  Is  Just  as 
quiet  and  equally  compatible  for  use  on  our 
runways. 

During  the  period  from  19f>6.  when  air  car- 
rier Jet  aircraft  were  first  Introduced  at  Na- 
tional, the  same  restrictions  have  been  in 
effect  as  to  frequency  of  flights.  The  40 
flights  per  hour  then  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
are  exactly  the  same  today  by  regulation. 
Extra  section?  were  permitted  then  as  they 
are  at  the  present. 

The  so-called  curfew  Is  being  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  by  the  airlines.  As  you  know.  It  was 
altered  In  the  spring  of  1970  to  permit  air- 
lines to  complete  flights  actually  scheduled 
in  or  out  prior  to  10  p.m.  This,  we  believe, 
was  In  the  public  Interest  and  as  well  was 
based  on  a  survey  of  the  on-time  record  by 
the  airlines  We  had  many  complaints  of 
people  on  aircraft  diverted  to  either  Dulles 
or  Friendship  after  II  p.m.  while  their  trans- 
portation was  waiting  at  Washington  Na- 
tional. 

In  closing,  please  be  assured  that  we  are 
doing  all  within  our  power,  without  abroeat- 
ing  safety,  to  le.ss9n  the  noise,  reduce  pol- 
lution and  to  make  National  as  good  a  neigh- 
bor as  is  humanly  possible  while  still  pro- 
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staff  and   I   would   be  most   happy   to 
t  with  you  personally  or  with  members 
the  County  Board  should  you  wish  to  dis- 
thls  matter  further.  However,  we  can- 
be  a  party  to  any  discussion  bearing  on 
litigation  now  in  progress. 
Sincerely, 

C.  R.  Meluoin,  Jr.. 
Acting   Manager,   National   Capital    Air- 
ports. 

]JlT.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  can  sec- 
the  Board's  concern  over  the  impact 

727-200,  the  so-called  stretch  jets,  at 

:ional. 

1971 — the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
for  the  larger  jets — National  Air- 
enjoyed  an  increase  of  550,000  do- 
air  carrier  passengers,  its  biggest 
since  1968. 

ver  the  same  year,  Dulles  Airport  lost 

00  domestic  airline  passengers  and 
Prifendship  more  than  200,000. 

llhere  is  not  a  question  in  the  world 
use  of  the  bigger  jets  at  National  is 
■  ;rsing  the  pattern  of  aeronautical  ac- 
tivity in  this  area. 

FAA  has  resorted  to  every  eva- 
and  outright  misrepresentation  of 
to  pretend  this  would  not  be  the 
but   it    carmot   escape    the   clear 
of  these  figures. 
'.  President,  the  FAA  also  suggested, 
year,  that  in  exchange  for  bringing 
jets  into  National,  the  number  of 
operations  could  be  cut  back. 

Ajain,   the  facts  catch  up  with  the 

propaganda  for,  rather  than  decline,  air 

operations  at  National  increased 

year  by  5  percent.  In  the  same  pe- 

operations  at  Dulles  declined  by  2 

and  at  Friendship  by  10  percent. 

President.  >.wo  and  a  half  years  ago 

:roduced  legislation  to  remove  these 

rpprts  from  FAA  control  and  to  turn 

over  to  some   local,   regional  or 

organization  which  would  operate 

more  efficiently  and  with  greater 

■  for  the  complaints  of  affected  lo- 

:ommunities.  The  President  has  an- 

nouj  iced  his  intent  to  sell  these  airports. 

thus  far  the  Department  of  Trans- 

portfition  has  not  sent  legislation  to  the 

1  think  it  is  essential  that  this  trans- 
)f  ownership  take  place  at  the  ear- 
possible  time,  for  it's  clear  that  un- 
continued  FAA  management.  Na- 
1  Airport  will  continue   to  expand 

withjout  effective  limit  and  without  heed 
community  objections. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

to  call  the  roll. 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
(luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CO^  MUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

Tie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Bentsen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Repobt  of  N.ational  Advisory  Council  on 
Child  NuTRmoN 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Child  Nutrition,  for  the  year  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  op  Bonneville  Power 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  BonnevUle  Power  Administra- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Immigration  and  Natvbalization 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Service,  for  the  ftsca!  vear 
1971  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Boy  Scotrrs  of  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  E.xecutive 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  North  Brunswick, 
N.J,,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  that  organization,  for  the  year  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
F>ROPosED  Prevailing  Rate  Equalization  Ad- 
justment Act  or  1972 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Comnussion.  transmuting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  equitable 
wage  adjustments  for  certain  prevailing  rate 
employees  of  the  Government  ( with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Serrtce. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Atomic  Energy  Act 
OF  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  require 
applicants  for  licenses  to  construct  and  op- 
erate utilization  or  production  facilities  to 
obtain  a  construction  permit  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  construction,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanjing  p>apers);  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia;   to   the   Committee   on   Appropria- 
tions 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  59 
"A  House  Joint  resolution  respectfullv  re- 
questing the  U.S.  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  payment  of  Mlcroneslan 
war  and  post  secure  damage  claims  and 
respectfully  requestln^j  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Interior  to  e.xpedite  funding  for  the 
payment  of  Mlcronesian  war  and  post  se- 
cure damage  claims 

•■Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  recently  signed  into  law 
an  act  which  contained  an  authorization  for 
appropriation  by  the  United  States  Congres.s 
in  settlement  of  Microneslan  war  and  post 
secure  damage  claims;  and 

"Whereas,  the  authorization  contained  in 
the  said  act  has  still  not  been  funded  by  the 
United  States  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has, 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past,  expressed 


Its  great  desire  for  a  speedy  settlement  of 
all  war  and  pjst  secure  damage  claims  so 
that  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  could 
receive  s.me  compensation  for  the  loss  and 
destructicn  suffered  by  them  during  and  af- 
ter World  War  II;  and 

"Whereai,  the  people  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory remain  anxious  to  see  their  claims  set- 
tled; and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  some  twenty-five 
years  since  most  of  the  islands  of  Micronesia 
were  under  military  occupation,  and  as  yet 
no  war  and  post  secure  damage  claims  have 
been  settled;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  that  It  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory 
to  have  these  claims  settled  as  quickly  as 
possible;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  MicroTiesia  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session,  1972,  the  Senate  con- 
curring, That  the  United  States  Congress  la 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  the  payment  of  Mlcroneelan 
war  and  post  secure  damage  claims;  and  b« 
it  further 

"fle.toh-ed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
•^erior  be  and  he  hereby  Is  respectfully  urged 
and  requested  to  use  his  good  offices  to  urge 
and  expedite  the  appropriation  authorized 
for  the  payment  of  Microneslan  war  and 
post  secure  damage  claims,  so  that  money 
win  be  available  for  the  settlement  of  such 
claims  as  soon  as  possible;  and  be  it  further 
■■Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress; the  Chairmen  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  United  States  Congress; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the  High 
Commissioner. 

"Adopted:  February  10.  1972." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,   without  amendment: 

H.R.  8293.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1973,  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968  (Rept.  No. 
92-685). 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPONG: 

S.  3317.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
owned  by  the  Salvation  Army,  Inc.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  3318.  A  bill  to  subject  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1967.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  I^abor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.    PONG    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
McGee)  : 

S.  3319.   A  bill   to  provide  equitable  wage 
adjustments  for  certain  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3320.  A  bill  to  establish  a  congressional 
commission  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
providing    all    American    children    with    a 
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quality  education.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  L-ibor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  3321.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of    1954    to   encourage   State   and 
local  governments  to  decrease  their  reliance 
on  real  property  taxes  as  the  principal  means 
of   funding    expenditures    for    education    by 
allowing  a  credit  against  Federal  Income  tax 
for  State  and  local  Income  taxes  imposed  to 
fund  such  expenditures.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr,  Jav- 
its,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr,  Beall,  Mr 
Cranston,       Mr.       Eagleton.       Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  3323.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the 
National   Heart   and  Lung  Institute   In   or- 
der to  advance  the  national  attack  against 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  the 
lungs,   and   blood,   and   for   other   purposes. 
Referred   to   the   Committee   0!i   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  3324.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee   on   Labor    and    Public    Welfare. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amefil 
Agbayani  Cahill.  Fleferred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.  "coOPER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Randolph.     Mr.     Spong.     and     Mr. 
CooK) : 
S.  3326.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Hospitals,  Inc.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
S.J.  Res.   214.   A  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to   the  Constitution  of 
the    United  States  providing  for  nomination 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  for  election  of  such  candidates  by 
popular  vote.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPONG: 
S.  3317.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia owned  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
Inc.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  properties  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  owned  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
Inc, 

The  property  in  question  is  the  Army's 
Evangeline  Residence  at  1330  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

For  50  years,  the  Salvation  Army  has 
operated  this  service  facility  on  a  self- 
supporting,  nonprofit  basis,  providing 
accommodations  for  young  women  who 
come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  work  for 
Government  or  embassies. 

The  Evangeline  Residence  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  one  of  15  such  Salvation  Army 
facilities  in  the  country  and  the  only 
one  which  does  not  enjoy  exemption 
from  real  estate  taxes.  All  the  others 
are  tax  exempt,  the  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
residence  being  the  latest  granted  this 
relief  in  1952. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  by  officials 
of  the  Salvation  Army  that  this  resi- 
dence can  no  longer  be  operated  unless 
some  financial  relief  is  found.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  reluctance  of  the  District 
government  to  have  any  property  re- 
moved from  its  tax  rolls,  but  the  fact 
is  the  Evangeline  Residence  will  be  lost 
to  the  District  as  a  tax  source  in  any 
event  unless  this  relief  is  granted.  I 
might  say,  too,  that  numerous  other  or- 
ganizations within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia do  enjoy  such  tax  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Salvation 
Army  provides  a  valuable  service 
throughout  this  country  and  there  is  a 
particular  need  for  the  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  act  promptly  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 


By  Mr,  BENTSEN: 

S.  3318,  A  bill  to  subject  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
extend  coverage  of  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  employees. 

The  recent  report  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Our  long  established  goal  In  employment 
and  retirement  policy  Is  to  create  a  climate 
of  free  chOiCe  between  continuing  in  em- 
ployment as  long  as  one  wishes  and  is  able, 
or  retiring  on  adequate  income  with  oppor- 
tunities for  meaningful  activities. 

The  Conference  report  then  recom- 
mends: 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1967  should 
be  expanded  to  cover  all  employees  in  both 
private  and  public  sectors. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  employees  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  are  being  denied 
that  free  choice  between  productive 
work  or  adequate  retirement  income.  In 
fact,  there  are  strong  indications  that 
the  hiring  and  firing  practices  of  govern- 
mental units  discriminate  against  the 
elderly,  frequently  pressuring  them  into 
retiring  before  their  productive  days  are 
over. 

Pressure.  Mr.  President,  can  take  many 
forms.  It  may  be  subtle,  as  it  frequently 
is  in  the  case  of  Federal  employees  who 
are  ignored  or  harassed  by  their  su- 
periors or  who  are  subject  to  special 
memos  directed  to  "aging  employees."  It 
can  be  overt,  as  it  is  in  those  jurisdictions 
which  have  specific  laws  and  regulations 
prohibiting  the  hiring  of  anyone  over 
an  arbitrary  age.  such  as  45. 

But,  whatever  the  form,  the  pressures 
directed  against  older  Government  em- 
ployees constitute  flagrant  examples  of 
age  discrimination  in  employment,  and 
as  such,  they  should  be  outlawed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  in  1967 
passed  legislation  which  would  empower 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  move  against 
age  discrimination  practices  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  it  specifically  exempted 
employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  In  my  view,  that  exemp- 
tion is  unsupportable. 

Government  is  the  Nation's  largest 


employer  with  over  10  million  employees 
in  State  and  local  government  and  mil- 
lions more  at  the  Federal  level.  More- 
over, Government  has  the  greatest 
growth  rate  of  any  other  sector  of  our 
society  and  i.'-^  th»  .source  for  much  ol  xVn- 
growth  of  private  industry.  I  believe  that 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
should  be  model  employers.  And  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  units  of  Government 
are  justified  in  asking  private  employers 
to  do  what  Government  would  not  do 
for  itself. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  in- 
tended to  close  the  loophole  in  present 
law  and  to  bring  Government  employees 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  age  dis- 
crimination law. 

Mr.  President,  recent  articles  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Washington  Star,  as  well 
as  case  studies  collected  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  reveal 
that  age  discrimination  practices  are  oc- 
curring at  the  Federal  level.  Letters  from 
m.v  own  State  have  revealed  that  State 
and  local  governments  have  also  been 
guilty  of  discrimination  toward  older  em- 
ployees. 

The  discrimination  practiced  can  re- 
late either  to  forced  retirement,  promo- 
tions, or  tiie  age  beyond  which  employ- 
ees cannot  be  liired  to  fill  s!}ecific  posi- 
tions. In  any  case,  the.se  practices  con- 
stitute a  waste  of  valuable  manpower 
and  an  arbitrary  blow  falling  on  capable 
men  and  women  who  frequently  do  not 
have  the  legal  or  financial  means  to  de- 
fend them.selve.s. 

Of  course.  Mr  President.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  age  is 
a  legitimate  factor  in  determining 
whether  an  individual  should  be  hired 
or  encouraged  to  retire.  The  act  of  1967 
.says  very  plainly  that  it  is  not  unlawful 
for  an  employer  to  take  any  actions  oth- 
erwi.>e  prohibited  'where  ape  is  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  reason- 
ably necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of 
the  particular  business."  or  "to  observe 
the  term.s  of  a  'oona  fide  seniority  sys- 
tem or  any  bona  fide  employee  benefit 
plan — which  i.s  not  a  .subterfuge  to  evade 
the  purposes  of  this  act." 

I  am  not  concerned  with  situations 
that  fall  within  these  categories,  but  I 
am  concei-ned  about  documented  in- 
stances in  which  Government  employ- 
ees have  been  flatly  told  or  indirectly 
pressured  to  retire  solely  because  of 
their  age. 

Elliot  Carlson,  writing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  January  20.  quotes  a 
number  of  elderly  Federal  employees  who 
have  been  subject  to  pressures  as  the 
result  of  recent  "reduction  in  force"  or- 
ders issued  by  Federal  agencies  The  em- 
ployees may  be  ti-ansferred  repeatedly, 
be  denied  their  right  to  "bump  '  employ- 
ees with  less  experience,  or  be  subject  to 
veiled  liint-s  that  their  usefulness  is  at  an 
end. 

President  Nixon  has  ordered  a  5-per- 
cent cut  in  Federal  manix)wer  by  July  of 
this  year,  and  indications  are  that  older 
workers  are  being  asked  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  burden  Mike  Causey,  writ- 
ing in  the  Wa-sJiington  Post  on  February 
11,  notes  that  the  Pentagon  is  alerting 
older  and  long-service  workers  to  vol- 
unteer    for     "involuntary     separation" 
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t  lat  would  qualify  them  for  immediate 
pmsions.  Joseph  Young,  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Star,  notes 
t,  lat — 

In  seeiilng  initial  appomtments,  transfers 
a  id   promotions,   older   applicants   and  em- 

oyees  find  that  regardless  or  their  ability, 
e::perience  and  qualiUcations.  their  age  is  an 

Irjsurmountable  barr.er. 

And  the  Carlson  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
J  inuary  20,  notes  that  HUD  and  the  In- 
te  rior  Department  are  subjecting  some 
oider  employees  to  extensive  grilling 
a  )out  their  jobs  and  ensat^ing  in  a  series 
o:  subtle  or  direct  pressures  encouraging 
tiem  to  retire. 

Mr.  President,  age  discrimination  prac- 
tibes,  whether  they  relate  to  the  age  of 
h  ring,  restrictions  on  promotion,  or  di- 
rect and  indirect  "encouragements"  to 
retire,  are  not  to  be  condoned.  Many  of 
our  citizens  are  productive  at  60  as  they 

?re  at  25,  and  measures  taken  to  re- 
rrove  them  from  the  work  force  are  both 
callous  and  unrealistic. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  en  Aging  declares: 

[f  -Ae  are  really  concerned  about  some  of 
its  long-term  and  Institutionalized  forces 
of  inflation,  why  aren't  we  making  every  ef- 
fo-t  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  labor  force 
participation  of  "older  workers'? 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

The  price   the  Nation  pays  for  failure   to 

.  k.icimize     employment     opportunules     for 

(ler   workers   is   increased   dependency.   We 

not  see  an  increase  in  dependency  as  a 

d  tool  with  which  to  fight  Inflation.  We 

have  much  more  to  gain  through  a  na- 

nal  effort  to  raise  our  productive  capacity 

simultaneously  provide  meaningfiU  Job 

timities  for  older  people. 


op  3or 

Mr.  President,  enforced  retirement  or 
th  e  setting  of  arbitrary  age  limits  on  pro- 
mstion  or  hiring  can  lead  to  what  one 
coTimentator  has  called  a  "human  trag- 
edy." Quite  apart  from  any  economic 
ailments,  the  central  issue  Is  whether 
W(  want  to  give  older  workers  a  feeling 
thpt  they  can  still  contribute,  that  their 
Is  no  bar  to  a  productive  life.  If  we 

1  to  give  our  older  citizens  an  equal 

ance  in  employment  opportunities,  we 
add  to  the  feeling  of  uselessness 
i  lich  is  so  prevalent  among  older 
Aiiericans  today.  That.  I  submit,  would 
an  unconscionable  retreat  from  re- 
spbnsibilty 

Mr.  President,  with  longevity  steadily 

inpreaslng  and  medical  science  on  the 

of  unlocking  the  secrets  of  aging, 

makes  Uttle  sense  to  concentrate  on 
ering  the  retirement  age  or  to  ease 
r  workers  out  of  the  labor  force.  Our 
eflorts,  rather,  should  be  directed  at  im- 
proving employment  opportunities  be- 
yond the  age  of  60  so  that  our  older  citi- 
ze  IS  can  have  maximum  opportunities  to 
re  nain  productive  as  long  as  they  have 
the  ability  and  the  desire  to  work. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  is  an 
at;empt  to  make  the  present  law  more 
comprehensive  in  its  coverage.  I  should 
nc  te,  however,  that  efforts  will  also  have 
to  be  made  to  encourage  the  Labor  De- 
ps  rtment  to  enforce  that  portion  of  the 
la  V  which  already  exists.  Despite  the 
passage  of  the  law  in  1967,  only  a  very 
f e  V  cases  have  been  prosecuted.  More- 


over, the  Labor  Department  has  a  pro- 
fessional staff  of  only  four  persons  m 
Washington  to  oversee  the  activities  un- 
der the  act,  and  a  field  staff  which  has 
been  less  than  diligent  in  pursuing  the 
problem  of  age  discrimination. 

I  will  jom  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia '  Mr.  Randolph  i  in  seeking  to  ear- 
mark more  funds  for  enforcement  of  tlie 
law  to  msure  tiiat  thus  problem  receives 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

At  tins  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  the  text  of 
my  bill  printed  m  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  (a) 
the  second  sentence  of  section  11(b)  of  the 
-Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  (29  use.  630)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  term  also  means  (1)  an  agent 
(A  a  person  who  is  an  employer  within  the 
meaning  of  the  preceding  sentence,  and  (2) 
the  United  States  (or  a  corporation  wholly 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States) ,  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  and  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  foregoing." 

(b)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "but  shall  not  Include  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  an  agency 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State'. 
e.Kcept  that  such  term  shall  include"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "and  such  term  sliall 
include  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
which  regularly  undertakes  to  procure  em- 
ployees for  an  employer,  Including". 

ici  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  become  effective  on  the 
60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  FONG  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee  > : 

S.  3319.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 
wage  adjustments  tor  certain  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr,  President,  the  purpose 
of  tlus  bill  is  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
equalization  of  wage  adjustments  for 
certain  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government. 

Wage  adjustments  for  Federal  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  are  made  from 
time  to  time  as  nearly  as  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  rates  under  the  author- 
ity of  sections  5341  and  5342  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Prevailing  rates  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  locality  wage 
surveys  ordered  by  appropriate  wage- 
fixing  authorities  and  effective  dates  of 
increases  In  basic  pay  granted  pursuant 
to  a  wage  survey  are  established  as  re- 
quired by  section  5343  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

Executive  Order  11615.  issued  on  Au- 
gust 15,  1971,  suspended  all  wage  in- 
creases which  were  due  to  be  placed  in 
effect  from  August  16,  1971,  through 
November  13,  1971.  As  another  action 
to  stabilize  wages  and  prices,  wage  sur- 
veys for  Federal  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees were  to  be  deferred  for  a  period 
of  6  months  begirming  with  surveys 
scheduled  to  be  ordered  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1.  1971.  As  a  result  of  these  ac- 


tions wage  increases  were  frozen  in  35 
local  wage  areas  under  the  Coordinated 
Federal  Wage  System— CFWS — imtil 
November  14,  1971.  Many  other  surveys 
under  agency  jurisdiction  were  similarly 
delayed.  Wage  surveys  were  not  ordered 
in  43  other  CFWS  wage  areas  until 
January  13,  1972. 

On  December  22.  1971,  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971 
was  signed  into  law.  Section  3  of  thi.s 
act  had  the  effect  of  rescinding  the  6- 
month  deferment  of  saiary  increases  for 
General  Schedule  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Similarly,  on  January  11,  1972, 
the  President  authorized  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  6-month  deferment  of  wage 
adjustments  for  Federal  prevaihng  rate 
employees.  Wage  surveys  were  ordered 
on  or  after  January  13,  1972,  in  wage 
areas  in  which  wage  surveys  were  previ- 
ously deferred.  Although  these  wage  sur- 
veys were  conducted  on  an  expedited 
basis,  any  increases  resulting  from  the 
surveys  were  required  by  law  to  be  fixed 
prospectively.  The  provisions  of  section 
5343  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  be- 
come operative  after  wage  surveys  are 
ordered  to  be  made.  The  net  effect  of 
these  actions  is  that  wage  increases  are 
delayed  in  some  wage  areas  for  up  to  12 
weeks.  The  increases  cannot  be  made 
effective  retroactively  to  the  normal 
effective  date  unless  specifically  provided 
for  by  law. 

On  February  23.  1972.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  ruled  in 
decision  B-1 73976  that  wage  increases 
resulting  from  wage  surveys  ordered 
prior  to  August  15,  1971.  were  required 
by  law  to  be  retroactive  to  the  normal 
effective  date  determined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5343,  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Since  wage  surveys  were 
ordered  for  all  but  eight  of  the  35  wage 
areas  prior  to  August  15,  1971,  most  of 
these  wage  increases  will  be  made  retro- 
active to  the  normal  effective  date.  Spe- 
cific legislation  is  required  to  make  the 
wage  increases  for  the  remaining  eight 
wage  areas  retroactively  effective  to  the 
normal  effective  date. 

The  draft  bill  specifies  that  wage 
schedule  adjustments  for  wage  areas  in 
which  the  survey  order  was  given  after 
August  15,  1971,  and  for  wage  areas 
where  the  survey  order  was  deferred  be- 
tween September  1,  1971,  and  January 
13,  1972.  shall  be  made  effective  on  the 
date  which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  section  5343  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  under  the  normal 
schedule  for  wage  surveys  during  fiscal 
year  1972.  Enactment  of  this  bill  Into 
law  would  equalize  wage  adjustments 
among  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government.  It  is  estimated  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  law  would  require  the 
additional  expenditure  of  approximately 
$12  million  on  a  one-time  basis. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3320.  A  bill  to  establish  a  congres- 
sional commission  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  providing  all  American  chil- 
dren with  a  quality  education.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  few  is- 
sues under  consideration  in  the  Congress 
so  immediately  and  directly  affect  the 
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lives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  those  relating  to  the  education  of  our 
children.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  debates  involving  education  and 
school  desegregation  are  prolonged  and 
passionate. 

Unfortunately,  the  debate  over  busing 
has  directed  our  energies  and  attention 
to  the  wrong  issue.  We  have  been  discuss- 
ing busing  when  we  should  be  searching 
for  ways  to  provide  each  child  in  our  Na- 
tion with  a  quality  education.  Quality 
education  rather  than  an  artificial  racial 
balance  in  the  classroom  must  be  our 
goal. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
provide  a  means  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  to  provide  each 
child  with  such  an  education.  It  would 
suggest  broad  goals  for  our  educational 
systems  and  recommend  ways  to  provide 
the  human  and  financial  resources  to 
reach  those  goals. 

This  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  develop 
Its  own  Information,  evaluations  and  rec- 
ommendations so  that  it  may  give  the 
education  of  our  youth  the  knowledge- 
able and  careful  attention  it  deserves.  The 
Congress  cannot  rely  solely  on  informa- 
tion and  plans  developed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  can  and  it  must  undertake 
independent  evaluations  of  this  most  im- 
portant issue. 

To  provide  a  rational  criteria  upon 
which  to  base  its  inquiry,  the  first  task  of 
the  commission  would  be  to  determine 
what  constitut-es  a  quality  education  for 
children  who  will  live  during  the  end  of 
this  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next. 

Having  established  a  direction  for  its 
inquirj-,  the  commission  must  imme- 
diately consider  a  very  basic  proposition: 
That  each  child  in  this  Nation — of  all 
races,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  whether 
he  lives  in  a  city  or  in  rural  America — 
every  child  must  have  access  to  a  quality 
education.  Nothing  less  than  the  social 
unity  and  economic  stability  of  our  Na- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  provision  of 
quality  education  for  all  children.  Unless 
our  society  is  built  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion of  good  education  for  all.  we  cannot 
hope  to  heal  our  divisions  of  race  and 
economic  status.  If  we  fail,  our  children 
.shall  Inherit  a  future  flawed  by  deep 
divisions  and  injustices. 

The  commission,  throughout  its  delib- 
erations, should  keep  that  funda- 
mental goal  in  mind. 

Inequality  of  educational  opportunity 
is  not  the  only  injustice  plaguing  our 
educational  systems.  The  tyranny  of 
inadequate  finance  compounded  with 
inequitable  distribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
den will  thwart  the  best-laid  educational 
plans.  Our  archaic  system  of  financing 
the  cost  of  schools  in  this  Nation  has 
created  much  of  the  inequaUty  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  present  today.  Be- 
cause the  majority  of  funds  for  public 
school  budgets  come  from  property  taxes, 
it  is  difficult  for  schools  in  areas  with  low 
property  values  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  children  as  well  as  those  in 
wealthier  areas.  In  addition  to  contribut- 
ing to  unequal  educational  opportunity, 
reliance  on  the  property  tax  has  placed 
unfair  tax  burdens  on  middle-income  and 


elderly  homeowners.  These  Americans 
have  been  so  burdened  with  property 
taxes  that  they  are  now  forced  to  vote 
against  bond  issues  to  pay  for  education. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
mission must  consider  ways  to  finance 
public  education  in  this  Nation.  While 
State  and  local  officials  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  administering  and 
funding  public  sch(X)ls,  the  time  has 
come  to  increase  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  objective  of  this  increased 
Federal  aid  should  be  to  provide  the 
educational  opportimity  defined  by  the 
commission,  and  to  reduce  property 
taxes.  The  property  tax  has  been  suc- 
cessfully challenged  in  the  courts;  the 
Congress  and  the  States  must  act  to  re- 
place it  as  the  primary  means  of  educa- 
tional finance  before  we  are  burdened 
with  a  maze  of  court  orders  to  do  so. 

This  commission  would,  then,  provide 
the  Congress  with  information  and 
recommendations  for  educational  goals, 
and  a  means  to  provide  the  resources  to 
achieve  those  goals.  Without  such  infor- 
mation, the  Congress  cannot  meet  this 
great  challenge  responsibly  and 
imaginatively. 

The  members  of  this  commission 
should  be  broadly  representative  and 
should  include  the  members  and  staff 
knowledgeable  in  the  educational  ad- 
ministration, finance,  and.  of  course, 
instruction.  The  Congress  can  have 
nothing  less  than  the  best  available  in- 
formation. The  commission  can  draw 
upon  the  data  developed  by  its  less 
broadly  defined  counterparts  In  the 
executive  branch  such  as  the  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance  which 
recently  issued  its  report. 

The  information  and  recommenda- 
tions developed  by  this  commission  will 
not  resolve  all  of  the  differences  we  have 
in  this  country  about  our  educational 
system  and  how  to  finance  it.  But  it  will 
move  the  debate  to  a  higher  plane  of 
discussion.  The  Congress  will  be  abl'.  to 
more  clearly  evaluate  the  choices  open 
to  it. 


By    Mr.    FULBRIGHT     (by    re- 
quest) : 

S.  3321.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  tlieir 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oi3- 
pose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
togetlier  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretai*y  of  State  dated  February  25, 


1972,   and   the  section   analysis,   to   the 
Vice  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  anal- 
ysis, and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  3321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A?nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  May  26.  1949.  as  an.ended. 
(22  use  2652)  is,  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "There  shall  ):>€  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate  in  addition  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
AfTatrs,  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Man- 
agement, eleven  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State 
and  an  Administrator  for  Consular  Affairs 
with  rank  equivalent  to  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  incumbent  Under  Secretary 
of  State  may  assume  the  duties  of  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State:  an  incumbent  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  may  a&sLime 
the  duties  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affair.s:  and  the  incumbent  Ad- 
ministrator. Bureau  of  Security  and  Consu- 
lar Affairs  may  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Administrator  for  Consular  Affairs  and  such 
officers  shall  not  be  required  to  be  reap- 
pointed by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Office  cf  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Management  shall  con- 
tinue during  tile  tenure  In  office  of  the  pres- 
ent Incumbent,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sioris  of  section  1  of  this  Act  which  establish 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Management  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  relating  to  the  compensation  of  that 
office. 

(c)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  any  reference  in  any  law  to  powers, 
duties  or  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Secu- 
rity and  Consular  Affairs  or  of  aiiy  office 
or  official  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  powers,  duties  or  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec  3.  Chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  i.s  amended  as  follows: 

(at  Section  5313(2)  Is  amended  to  read 
Deputy   Secretary  of  State." 

(bi  Section  5314(9)  is  amended  to  read 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  PolJtlcal  Af- 
fairs." 

ic)  Section  5314  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

■(58)  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic   Affairs. 

"(59)  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Man- 
agement." 

(d)  Section  5315(1)  Is  amended  to  read 
"Administrator  for  Consular  Afiairs,  Depart- 
meiit  of  State." 

lei  Section  5315  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at   the  end  thereof: 

"(95)  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  Department   of  State. 

"(96)  Director.  Bureau  of  International 
Scientific  and  Technological  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

"i97)  Director.  Bureau  of  Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs.  Department  of  State." 

f)  Section  5316(109)  is  amended  to  read 
"Director  of  Foreign  Service  Institute.  De- 
partment of  Slate." 

Sec.  4.  The  following  statutes  are  hereby 
repealed : 

(a)  Section  104(b),  (c).  (d).  (e).  and  if) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
a-nerded  i8  U  S.C.  1104(b).  (c).  (d),  (e).  (f). 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  May  26. 
1949,  as  amended   (22  U.S.C.  2653(b); 

(c)  S»ctlon  5315(10)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  except  that  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  one  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  shall  continue  during  the 
tenure  In  office  of  the  present  Incumbent. 
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Sec.  5.   (a)  Section  8331  of  Title  5,  United 
:ates  Code,   Is  amended   by  adding  a  new 
I  iubparagraph     ( J )     to    paragraph     fit.     as 
ollows: 

"(J)  an  alien  (!»  who  was  prevloxisly  em- 
i)loyed  by  the  Government.  (2)  who  Is  em- 
i)loyed  full  time  bv  a  foreign  government  for 
1  he  purpose  of  protecting  or  furthering  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  during  an  In- 
terruption of  diplomatic  or  consular  rela- 
1  ions,  and  (3)  for  whose  services  relmburse- 
inent  Is  made  to  the  foreign  government  by 
1  he  United  States." 

ibi    Subsection    lai    above    shall    become 
^ffectlve  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
hich  begins  after  its  enactment. 
(C)    The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
a)  above  shall  not  apply  in  the  cases  of  per- 
j  ons  retired  or  otherwise  separated  prior  to 
ttie  effective  date  established  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  the  rights  of  such  persons  and 
t^eir  survivors  shall   continue   In  the  same 
_anner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  this 
ejmendment  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sec.  6.  tai  Section  SibMli  of  the  Military 
I  ersonnel    and    Civilian    Employees'    Claims 
.' c:   of    1964,   as   amended    (78   Stat.    767   as 
amended  by  79   Stat.   789).   is  amended   by 
:rlklng  out  •$6,500  '   and  Inserting  In  lieu 
lereof  '$10,000.' 
ibi   Subsection   (a)   above  Is  effective  Au- 
st  31.  1964,  for  the  purpose  of  reconsldera- 
on   of   settled   claims   as   provided   in   this 
ibsectlon.  Notwithstanding  section  4  of  the 
ilitary   Personnel   and   Civilian   Employees 
'-.ims  Act  of   1964.  or  any  other  provision 
law.    a    claim    heretofore   settled    In    the 
anount    of   $6,500   solely   by   reason   of   the 
a.xlmum  limitation  established  bv  section 
b)   of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
^ployees'  Claims  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
upon  written  request  of  the  claimant 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
t    of    this   Act,    be   reconsidered    and 
under  the  amendment  contained  In 
Ion   lai   of  this  section. 
Sec.  7.   (a)    Sections  631  and  632  and  the 
h  'adlngs  thereto  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
"'  1946.  as  amended  .22  USC  1001  and  1002) 
'  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'^OREICN     SERVICE     OFFICERS     WHO     ARE     CAREER 
AMBASSADORS 

_'Sec.  631.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  Is 
career  ambassador,  other  than  one  occupy- 
■-•  a  position  as  chief  of  mission  or  any  other 
ition  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  bv 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
.-.^ent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  retired  from 
e  Service  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
reaches  age  sixty-five  and  receive  retlre- 
it   benefits  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
ions  of  section  821,  but  whenever  the  Sec- 
shall  determine  it  to  be  in  the  public 
nkerest.  he  may  e.xtend  such  an  officer's  serv- 
~^  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years.  Any 
:h  officer  who  hereafter  completes  a  period 
authorized   service   after  he  reaches   age 
ty-tive  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
th  in  which  he  completes  such  service. 

i%RTICIPANTS  I.V  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM  WHO  ARE  CA- 
lEER     AMBASSADORS 

Sec.  632.  Any  participant  In  the  Foreign 
rvice   Retirement    and    Disability   Svstem, 
:er  than  one  occupying  a  position  as  chief 
mission   or  any  other  position   to  which 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
who  is  not  a  career  .-imbassador  shall  be 
from  the  Service  a:  the  end  of  the 
in  which  he  reaches  age  sixty  and  re- 
e  retirement  benefits  m  accordance  with 
provLs.ons  of  section  821,  but  whenever 
Secretary  shall  determine  !t  to  be  In  the 
lie   Interest,   he  may  exterd  such  partu 
ant's  service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
T8.   Any  such  officer  who  hereafter  com- 
es  a   period   of  authorized  service   after 
reaches  age  sixty  shall  be  retired  at  the 
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end   of   the   month   in   which   he   completes 
such  service." 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effecive  upon  enactment,  ex- 
cept that  any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  Is 
or  becomes  a  career  minister  and  who  is  not 
occupying  a  position  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be 
mandatorily  retired  f-jr  age  in  accordance 
•A'itn  the  schedule  below  and  receive  bene- 
fits under  section  821  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determine.^  it  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest to  extend  his  service  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  Sve  years. 

Retirement  Schedule 
1 1 )    Any  career  minister  who  reaches  age 
sixty-five  during  the  month  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  Buch 
month; 

(2)  Other  career  ministers  who  are  age  60 
or  over  as  of  the  d.-\te  of  enactment  of  thU 
Act  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month 
which  contains  the  mld-polnt  between  the 
last  day  of  the  month  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  the  la.st  day  of  the  month  during 
which  the  officer  would  reach  age  sixty-five, 
counting  thirty  days  to  the  month;  and 

(3)  On  the  last  day  of  the  thirtieth  month 
which  ends  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  all  other  career  ministers  who  are 
age  60  or  over  shall  be  retired,  and  thereafter 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  applicable  In  all  cases. 

(4)  Any  career  minister  who  completes  a 
period  of  authorized  service  after  he  reaches 
mandatory  retirement  age  as  provided  In  the 
above  schedule  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  he  completes  such 
service. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC,  February  25,  1972. 
Hon.  Spiho  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
"to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  bill  would 
achieve  Internal  changes  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  and  change  the  titles 
and  salary  levels  of  certain  offices.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
form to  strengthen  the  Department's  cap- 
ability to  assist  the  President  in  develop- 
ing and  executing  foreign  pollcv  and  in  co- 
ordinating the  foreign  affairs  activities  of 
the   United   States  Government. 

Section  5  would  provide  retirement  credit 
for  certain  alien  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  abroad  during  breaks  In  diplomatic 
and  consular  relations.  Section  6  would 
amend  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
to  raise  the  maximum  limitation  on  the  pay- 
ment of  employee  claims  for  civilian  agen- 
cies to  the  level  authorized  for  military  and 
civilian  personnel  of  defense  agencies.  Sec- 
tion 7  would  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  to  lower  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  certain  career  ministers. 

There  is  enclosed  with  the  drnft  bill  a 
section  by  section  analysis  and  a  detailed 
Justification   for  these  proposals. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  bv  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  N.   Irwin  II, 
I  Acting  Secretary. 

Section  Analysis 
Section    1    amends   section    1    of    the    Act 
of    May    26.    1949,    as    amended,    1 22    U.S.C. 
2652;    by  changing  the  title  of    'Under  Sec- 


retary of  State"  to  "Deputy  Secretary  of 
State',  and  the  titles  of  "two  Deputy  Under 
Secretaries  of  State"  to  "an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Management" 
It  also  provides  for  an  "Administrator  for 
Consular  Affairs"  with  rank  equivalent  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  This  position 
wUI  be  in  lieu  of  the  position  authorized 
by  section  104(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  Is  being  repealed. 

Section  2(a)  authorizes  the  Incumbents 
of  the  offices  of  Under  Secretary  of  state 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  and  Administrator,  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  their  offices  under  the  new  titles 
upon  enactment  without  reappointment. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  the  title  and 
level  of  the  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management  will  become  effective 
after  departure  of  the  present  incumbent 
The  present  Incumbent  of  the  Office  of  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  for  Management  per- 
sonally requested  this  provision  be  Included, 
inasmuch  as  the  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment's leadership  structure  contem- 
plated under  this  blU  was  developed  under 
the  management  reform  program  inaugu- 
rated by  him  In  January  1970.  Upon  relin- 
quishunent  of  the  Office  of  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Management  by  the  present 
Incumbent,  this  subsection  will  become  ob- 
solete and  the  successor  appointee  will  be 
appointed  In  accordance  with  section  1. 

Section  2(c)  provides  that  any  reference 
in  any  law  to  powers,  duties  or  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs or  of  any  office  or  official  therein  shall 
be  a  reference  to  powers,  duties  or  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  This  change  is  nec- 
essary t)ecause  of  the  repeal  by  section  4(a) 
of  this  bill  of  sections  104(b)  through  (f) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  which  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs   and  subordinate   units. 

Section  3  amends  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  Include  (1)  the 
changes  In  titles  authorized  In  section  1  of 
the  draft  bill,  and  (2)  the  changes  and  ad- 
ditions proposed  In  the  Department's  Execu- 
tive Level  positions. 

Section  4(a)  repeals  certain  sections  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  that  are 
being  superseded  by  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Section  4(b)  deletes  section  2(b)  of  the 
Act  of  May  26,  1949.  as  amended.  This  is 
the  existing  authority  for  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  may  be  designated  as  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
or  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Said  section  2(b)  will  be  made  un- 
necessary by  the  changes  in  section  1  of  this 
bill. 

Section  4(c)  repeals  section  5315(10)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
vided for  two  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of 
State,  but  provides  for  the  continuance  of 
salary  at  the  current  Executive  Salary  Level 
rate  during  the  tenure  in  office  of  one  present 
incumbent  as  provided  for  In  section  2(b). 

Section  5  would  add  a  new  subparagraph 
(J)  to  paragraph  (1)  of  section  8331  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  Civil  Serv- 
ice retirement;  credit  for  certain  alien  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  abroad  who 
work  for  a  protecting  power  (foreign  govern- 
ment) on  United  States  Interests  during  an 
Interruption  of  diplomatic  or  consular  rela- 
tions. Such  credit  would  be  authorized  only 
when  the  United  States  reimburses  the  pro- 
tecting power  for  the  services  performed  by 
the  aliens. 

Section  6  would  amend  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  to  (1)  increase  the 
present  authority  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  for  personnel  of  agencies,  other  than 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  military  de- 
partments  and    Coast    Guard,    for   personal 
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property  losses  incident  to  their  service,  from 
$6,500  to  $10,000,  and  (2)  permit  reconsid- 
eration, retroactive  to  August  31.  1964,  of  any 
claim  heretofore  settled  and  paid  v.\  the 
amount  of  $6,500  solely  because  that  was  the 
maximum  amount  authorized  under  existing 
law. 

Section  7  would  amend  sections  631  and 
632  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  lower  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  career  ministers  from  age  65  to  60. 
Such  officers  would  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  mandatory  retirement  for  age  while 
serving  in  positions  to  which  they  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  would  continue  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  extend  the  service  of  any  officer 
for  up  to  five  years  beyond  mandatory  re- 
tirement. This  would  insure  that  the  lowered 
retireme.n  age  would  not  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  Interest.  The  amendment 
would  also  provide  for  a  gradual  implementa- 
tion of  the  change  in  order  that  affected 
officers  would  have  time  to  make  necessary 
adjustments.  For  officers  age  60  or  over  at 
the  time  of  enactment,  the  effective  date 
would  be  set  mid-way  between  the  date  of 
enactment  and  the  date  the  officers  would 
reach  age  65. 

For  example,  the  retirement  date  under  the 
proposed  legislation  for  an  officer  64  years 
old  at  the  time  of  enactment  whose  65th 
birthday  is  ten  months  hence  would  be  five 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment.  A  62 
year  old  officer  whose  65th  birthday  was  to 
be  30  months  hence  would  be  subject  to  re- 
tirement 15  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. An  officer  whose  60th  birthday  co- 
incided with  the  date  of  enactment  would  be 
subject  30  months  hence.  This  30-month  date 
would  be  the  outerlimit,  and  the  end  of  that 
month  would  be  the  effective  date  of  the 
legislation  for  all  career  ministers  reaching 
60  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Thus  after 
two  and  a  half  years  following  the  date  of 
enactment,  all  career  ministers  would  be 
mandatorily  retired  on  reaching  the  age  of 
60,  unless  they  were  serving  at  that  time  in 
positions  to  which  they  were  appointed  by 
the  President  with  Senate  confirmation,  or 
unless  they  were  extended  by  the  Secretary. 

justification 
It  Is  the  general  purpose  of  sections  1 
through  4  of  the  bill  to  clarify  the  relative 
responsibilities  and  relationships  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Department.  In  addi- 
tion, it  also  provides  for  changes  and  addi- 
tions In  the  Department's  Executive  Sched- 
ule offices  and  positions.  A  Justification  for 
each  of  the  changes  follows: 

1.  Deputy  Secretary — Executive  level  U 

First,  it  Is  proposed  that  the  title  of  the 
second  ranking  office  In  the  Department  be 
changed  from  "Under  Secretary  of  State"  to 
"Deputy  Secretary  of  State."  "The  office  will 
remain  in  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Salary 
Schedule.  The  recent  reorganization  of  the 
executive  level  of  the  Department  reempha- 
slzes  the  Under  Secretary's  role  not  only  as 
the  Secretary's  alter  ego  but  also  as  his  prin- 
cipal deputy  In  all  matters.  The  Secretary 
relies  on  the  Deputy  Secretary  for  Insuring 
coordination  of  foreign  affairs  activities,  In- 
cluding guidance  to  the  Department  and  to 
other  agencies  on  allocation  of  resources. 
The  Deputy  Secretary  will  be  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  Department's  plan- 
ning, evaluation  and  resources  allocation 
processes. 

The  Secretary's  responsibilities  have 
greatly  expanded  since  the  establishment  of 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary.  In  addition 
to  directing  the  activities  of  the  Department 
proper,  which  are  headed  by  the  various  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  he  is  also  responsible  for 
directing  two  semlautonomous  agencies — 
A.I.D.  and  ACDA.  The  Involvement  of  the 
Department  In  the   activities  of  numerous 


International  organizations  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  U.S.  policy  through  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives to  these  organizations  have  fur- 
ther complicated  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  and  Under  Secretary 

2.  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs — 
Executive  Level  III  proposed 

It  Is  proposed  to  change  the  title  of  the 
"Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs" to  "Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs." This  proposal  recognizes  the  Increased 
Importance  and  complexity  of  economic  pol- 
icies and  programs  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
position  will  have  responsibility  for  la)  co- 
ordination within  the  Department  of  foreign 
economic  policies  and  programs;  (b)  repre- 
senting the  Department  (In  the  Secretary's 
absence)  on  the  Board  of  the  International 
Development  Institute  and  the  International 
Development  Corporation  (If  established), 
and  (c)  chairing  the  OperatlouB  Group  of 
the  Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy. In  addition,  he  will  exercise  the  present 
responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs. 

ITils  office  should  rank  with  that  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs.  For 
many  years  the  third  office  In  the  Depart- 
ment was  that  of  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  held  by  C.  Douglas  Dillon  be- 
fore he  was  made  Under  Secretary.  Recog- 
nizing his  competence  in  economic  affairs, 
and  that  he  would  continue  to  give  attention 
to  this  area,  the  legal  authority  governing 
the  number  three  office  In  the  Department 
was  changed  In  1958  to  permit  the  President 
to  designate  it  as  either  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs  or  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  The  intention  was  that  If  the 
second  ranking  officer  specialized  in  eco- 
nomic affairs,  the  third  ranking  officer  would 
concentrate  on  political  affairs  and  vice  versa. 
Since  the  second  ranking  officer  In  the  De- 
partment serves  as  a  full  deputy  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  responsibilities  of  the  ranking  of- 
ficers In  the  Department  who  are  concerned 
with  economic  affairs  and  political  affairs, 
respectively,  should  be  recognized  as  being  of 
equal  rank  and  importance,  and  both  should 
be  comp>ensated  at  level  m  of  the  Executive 
Salary  Schedule.  The  Under  Secretar>-  for 
Political  Affairs  Is  now  compensated  at 
level  III. 

3.   Under  Secretary  for  Management — Level 
III  proposed 

It  Is  proposed  to  change  the  title  of  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Management  to  Under 
Secretary  for  Management.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  this  office  are  of  comparable  Impor- 
tance to  those  at  the  Under  Secretary  level 
or  proposed  for  elevation  to  that  level.  It 
carries  world-wide  respon.slblUtles  for  the 
day-to-day  management  of  the  Department 
of  State  at  home  and  abroad,  including  per- 
sonnel, budget  and  fiscal,  organization  and 
management,  and  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute. In  addition,  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Management  will  provide  day-to-day  guid- 
ance to  the  Insp>ector  General  relating  to  the 
latter's  responsibility  for  conducting  inspec- 
tions and  audits  of  all  Department  of  State 
programs  and  activities. 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Management  will 
be  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  new 
Policy  Analysis  and  Resource  Allocation 
(PARA)  System.  This  system  which  Is  to  be 
applied  Dep)artment-wlde  is  Intended  to  link 
policy  analysis  and  resource  requirements 
and  to  provide  a  more  systematic  process  for 
raising  p)ollcy  issues,  with  particular  empha- 
sis to  the  longer-range  problems. 

It  is  appropriate  that  action  be  taken  at 
this  time  to  elevate  this  Under  Secretary  to 
Level  III  of  the  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 
However,  the  legislation  specifies  that  the 
change  In  level  and  title  would  not  become 
effective  until  after  the  departure  of  the 
present  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Man- 
agement. 


4.   Administrator  for  Consular  Affairs — 
Executive  Level  IV  propoied 

Tills  position  Is  being  established  in  lieu  of 
that  of  .Administrator.  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  which  ranks  equally 
with  that  of  an  .Assistant  Secretary  and  Is 
presently  in  Executive  Level  IV.  Tne  latter 
position  was  established  pursuant  to  section 
104ib)  of  Public  Law  414  (82nd  Cong.),  as 
amended. 

This  proposed  change  is  1 1)  to  further  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Administra- 
tor's responsibility  for  passport,  visa,  and 
other  consular  functions  by  reporting  direct- 
ly to  the  Under  Secretary  t  Deputy  Secretary 
proposed)  and  the  Secretary  rather  than  to 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment and  (2)  to  recognize  the  transfer  of  the 
Office  of  Security  as  a  separate  organizational 
entity  which  was  effected  several  years  ago. 
More  fundamentally,  this  change  will  place 
statutory  authority  for  the  subject  func- 
tions In  the  Secretary,  subject  to  his  delega- 
tion. This  action  Is  needed  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  authority  commensvirate  with 
his  responsibility,  and  further  to  apply  the 
principle,  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government,  of  clarifying 
the  lines  of  responsibility  and  authority 
wlthm  the  executive  branch. 

The  basic  and  primary  functions  of  this 
position  Involving  passport,  visa  and  other 
coiisular  affairs  remain  unchaneed  These 
are: 

a.  Administers  and  enforces  the  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
all  other  Immigration  and  nationality  laws 
relating  to  the  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  powers,  duties, 
and  functions  conferred  by  law  directly  upon 
consular  officers 

b.  Develops,  establishes,  revises,  promul- 
gates, and  directs  policies  rules,  procedures 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
passport  and  related  services  Issuance  of 
visas  and  related  services.  Immigration,  pro- 
tection and  welfare  of  American  cltl7ens  and 
Interests  abroad,  third-country  representa- 
tions of  Interests  of  foreign  government,  and 
the  determinations  of  nationality  of  persons 
not  in  the  United  States. 

c.  Maintains  direct  and  continuous  liaison 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress, the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  the  Directors  of  the  Fedpral 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  with  other  Internal 
security  officers  of  the  Government,  as  re- 
quired. 

d.  Maintains  liaison  with  and  coordlratps 
United  States  activities  relating  to  the  .Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Leagtie  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

The  position  of  Admlnlstrat/ir  for  Consular 
Affairs  retains  Its  equivalent  rank  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  Is  further  strengthened 
bv  Its  direct  reporting  relationship  to  the 
Under  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  Its  re- 
tention In  Executive  Level  IV  is  fullv 
Justified. 

5.  Direx^tOT  General  of  the  Fnreion   SerrHce — 
Eiecutive  Level  IV  Proponed 

The  Director  General  of  the  Porelgn  Serv- 
ice Is  responsible  for  advising  and  assist- 
ing the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Man- 
agement In  the  general  administration  of  the 
Porelgn  Service,  including  the  classification 
of  chief  of  mission  p>osltloris;  the  opening, 
closing  or  changing  of  status  of  Porelgn 
Service  posts  and  ambassadorial  nomlna- 
tlons,  in  addition  to  the  development  of 
policy  recommendations  and  the  direction 
of  ail  personnel  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

In  recent  years  the  Director  General's 
position  has  been  enlarged  In  scope  and  Im- 
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p  )rtance  both  In  respect  to  the  Department's 
p  irsonnel  programs  and  In  the  field  ol  State, 
A  r.D.  and  USIA  personnel  relationships.  With 
r«  gard  to  the  latter,  he  must  ensure  com- 
pi  itlble  Interagency  personnel  pwllcles.  stand- 
aida,  and  criteria  to  the  maxlmiun  extent 
fe  aslble.  Also,  In  addition  to  his  responsibility 
tc  r  directing  the  Foreign  Service  {jersonnel 
flj  stem,  he  la  responsible  for  administering 
al  1  other  personnel  systems  governing  em- 
p!  Dyees  of  the  Department. 

In  this  capacity,  he  directs  the  execution 
personnel  policies  and  programs  and  pro- 
continuing  Instruction  and  guidance 
operating  officials,  supervisors,  and   em- 
In  the  Department  and  abroad  wltb 
to  personnel  policies,  programs,  and 
oderatlons.  More  specifically,  his  duties  and 
re  iponslblUtles  are : 

a.  Advising  and  assisting  in  formulation 
policies  and  directing  the  Implementation 
these  policies  which  govern  the  admlnls- 

of  the  Foreign  Ser\'lce  and  other  per- 
systems  of   the  Department. 

b.  Serving   as   Executive   Director   of   the 
of  the  Foreign  Service,  whose  principal 

Is  the  development  of  Foreign  Service 
policy    recommendations    to    the 
of  State  and  the  Director  of  USIA 
ensuring  the  compatibility  of  personnel 
Icles  among  the  foreign  affairs  agencies. 
Serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
liners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  which  Is 
responsible    for    the    development    and    ap- 
of  examinations  for  appointment  to 
Foreign  Service  and  for  the  approval  of 
candidates   nominated   for  appointment 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  Foreign  Serv- 
Informatlon  officers. 
Developing  and  maintaining  world-wide 
for  recruitment,  selection  (includ- 
lateral  entry i,  career  planning  (Includ- 
tralnlngt.  performance  evaluation,  pro- 
Ion,  position  classification,  tours  of  duty, 
!th,    conduct,   discipline,   suitability,   re- 
tlrtment  and  selectlon-out. 

.  Administering  a  joint  recrviltment  and 
mlnatlon  program  for  junior  career  of- 
rs  for  the  Department  and  USIA. 

Supervising   the   assignment   cf   a  cen- 

!Iy  managed  body  of  qualified  personnel. 

ring  the  effective  use  of  such  employ- 

;  Assuring  an  adequate  number  of  cem- 
ent officers  and  other  emplovees  with 
'Is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  De- 
*ment. 

Monitoring   the    assignment    program- 

_    of    Foreign    Service    officers.    Foreign 

vice  Reserve  officers  and  Foreign  Service 

Stf  ff  officers  for  the  development  of  a  bal- 

:  e  between  organizational  needs  for  .skills 

the  rational  development  and  utilization 

nanpower 

Administering   the   system   of   selection 

ds   which   are   responsible  for   evaluat- 

and  recommending  for  promotion  or  se- 

lon-out,  where  applicable,  of  all  Foreign 

Ice    personnel    of    the    Department    of 
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jl  Recommending  candidates  for  Chiefs  of 
MUslon  positions.  Developing  a  comprehen- 
briefing    and    guidance    program    for 
efs  of  MLsslon  with  respect  to  their  re- 
nslbllltles    and    authority. 

Administering  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
ment  sTstem.  which  Includes  employees 
3tat«  artd  USIA 
e  Director  Genera!  with  rank  equal  to 
of   an    Assistant    Secretarv   reports    to 
Deputy    Under    Secretary   for    Manage- 
t.  There  is  strong  justification  to  place 
position  at  Executive  Level  IV. 
•irector,  Bureau  of  International  Scien- 
tific and   Technological  Affairs — Execu- 
tive Level  IV  proposed 

S:lentlflc  and  technological  advances  are 
Ing  a  marked  and  Increasing  Impact  on 
onal  and   International  affairs.  In  a  re- 
statement the  Secretary  of  State  said: 
have    made    but    a   bare    beginning    in 


developing  the  institutions,  standards  of  be- 
havior and  rules  of  the  road  which  will  be 
required  for  the  International  management 
and  use  of  the  revolutionary  technologies  In 
energy,  resource  development,  communica- 
tions, transportation,  electronics  and  space — 
all  of  which  are  with  us  now."  He  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological problems  are  inherently  global  in 
character  and  solutions  can  be  sought  only 
on  the  basis  of  International  cooperation.  He 
emphasized  that  these  tasks  have  already 
assumed  major  Importance  In  world  affairs 
and  that  we  are  constantly  expanding  our 
agreements  for  scientific  cooperation  with 
other  countries. 

In  other  words,  science  and  technology 
have  become  a  distinct  part  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  are  increasingly  interwoven  in  im- 
portant International  problems  and  their 
solution. 

Tlie  Director,  Bureau  of  International 
Scientific  and  Technological  Affairs,  formu- 
lates and  implements  policies  and  proposals 
for  US.  international  science  and  technology 
program.s;  advises  the  Secretary  of  State  In 
the  consideration  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical factor.s  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy:  represents  the  Department  in  Inter- 
national negotiations  In  the  area  of  .science 
and  technology:  provides  policy  guidance  to 
the  US.  scientific  community  on  activities 
affecting  International  relations;  and  directs 
the  Scientific  Attache  program. 

The  Director  develops  and  directs  the  car- 
rying out  of  policy  recommendations  rela- 
tive to  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In- 
cluding participation  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency:  International  co- 
operation and  relationships  in  space,  atmos- 
pheric and  environmental  sciences;  and  U.S. 
International  science  policy  and  cooperative 
programs  in  science  and  technology. 

The  program  area  has  already  been  given 
a  very  high  priority  In  the  Department  and 
must  be  given  an  even  higher  priority  in  the 
future.  To  keep  pace  'Alth  its  growing  im- 
portance the  program  ha.s  been  given  Bureau 
status  with  Its  Director  recelvl'ng  adminis- 
trative rank  equivalent  to  that  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Full  recognition  as  a  Bureau 
requires  that  the  Director's  position  be 
raised  from  Executive  Level  V  to  the  Execu- 
tive Level  IV. 

7.  Director.  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
A^airs — Executive  Level  IV  Proposed 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
broader  foreign  policy  questions  and  mili- 
tary considerations  must  be  closelv  inter- 
twined. To  assure  that  this  is  accornplished 
In  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner. 
the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs  has 
been  established  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing need  to  continually  strengthen  and 
expand  working  relations  between  Defense 
and  State.  The  former  Office  of  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Politico-Military  Affairs 
was  abolished  and  its  functions  and  staff 
transferred  to  the  new  Bureau.  The  Director 
of  the  new  Bureau  has  been  given  admin- 
istrative rank  equivalent  to  that  of  an  .As- 
sistant Secretary. 

The  significant  role  of  this  Bureau  In 
reaching  conclusions  on  major  foreign  pol- 
icy and  international  .security  questions,  in- 
volving consideration  of  both  the  geo^aphlc 
and  functional  approaches  at  once,  justifies 
the  placing  of  Its  top  position  at  the  same 
level  of  Assistant  Secretaries,  Executive 
Level  rv. 

8.  Director,  Foreign  Service  Institute- 
Executive  Level    V  Proposed 

On  behalf  ^f  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
Direc'or  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
reporting  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Management,  is  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  Congress,  as  e.xpressed  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended — 
to  create  and  maintain  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  Foreign  Sen-ice  equivalent  In 


quality  and  status  to  that  of  the  war  col- 
leges. 

In  carrying  out  this  mandate  he  Is  respon- 
sible for  developing  and  administering  an 
extensive  in-servlce  graduate  level  training 
program  for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  and  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  members  of  their  families,  for 
whom  training  and  instruction  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  Is  necessary. 

Current  programs  range  from  orientation 
courses  to  the  Senior  Seminar  in  Foreign 
Policy  and  include:  short  Intensive  courses 
on  the  problems  of  modernizing  societies 
beset  by  active  Insurgencies;  area  and  coun- 
try studies:  short-term  management  and 
executive  development  courses;  an  intensive 
5' 2  month  course  In  economics:  as  well  as 
courses  In  commercial  and  labor  activities. 

The  Institute's  Language  School — a  pio- 
neer In  the  development  of  new  teaching 
methods,  techniques  and  materials — pro- 
vides intensive  language  training  in  some 
60  languages  both  here  and  at  three  over- 
seas language  training  centers. 

The  Institute  also  provides  a  variety  of 
specialized  instruction  through  extension 
and  correspondence  courses.  Institute  spon- 
sored courses  are  provided  at  colleges  and 
universities,  at  armed  forces  colleges  and  at 
other  Federal  agencies. 

During  FY  1971.  course  enrollments  totaled 
over  14.000  for  approximately  12.500  indi- 
vidual students.  Approximately  60%  of  the 
enrollments  were  for  oflJcers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  and  members  of  their 
families,  while  the  remaining  iCZ,  were  from 
officers  and  employees  and  family  members 
from  thirty-one  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

The  Department  strongly  recommends  that 
this  position  be  placed  in  Executive  Level  V. 

COST  ESTIMATE 

The  total  annual  cost  for  lu'l  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Executive  level  changes  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  would  be  $10,000. 

Section  5 — Retirement  Credit  for  Certain 
Alien  Employees  Abroad 

Allen  (local)  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  working  In  a  United  States  embassy 
or  consular  post  are  separated  from  Federal 
Service  when  diplomatic  or  consular  rela- 
tions with  the  country  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion In  the  area  Involved  are  broken  and 
American  employees  of  the  embassy  or  con- 
sular post  are  evacuated.  Arrangements  nor- 
mally are  made  at  such  times  to  have  a  third 
nation  protect  United  States  interests  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  In  such  cases  the  third 
country  usually  hires  key  Foreign  Service 
local  employees  who  have  been  technically 
separated  to  carry  on  the  work  Involved  in 
handling  United  States  Interests,  such  as 
travel  of  American  citizens,  and  shipping  £ind 
commercial  matters;  the  local  employees  are 
thereafter  usually  rehired  by  the  Foreign 
Service  upon  resumption  of  relations. 

Service  under  such  circumstances  has  not 
been  creditable  for  Civil  Service  Retirement 
purposes.  This  has  been  a  problem  since 
World  War  II  during  which  several  hundred 
Foreign  Service  local  employees  transferred 
to  "American  Interests  Sections"  of  Swiss 
embassies  and  consulates  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  United  States  Interests  In  en- 
emy and  occupied  countries.  After  the  war, 
most  returned  to  Foreign  Service  rolls  and 
about  100  are  still  so  employed.  In  addition, 
about  50  others  are  now  performing  such 
service  In  Cuba  and  the  Neer  East  helping  to 
protect  United  States  Interests. 

Employees  with  such  service,  and  those 
around  them,  recognize  that  although  they 
have  served  the  United  States  for  many 
years,  they  are  denied  retirement  credit  for 
those  years  when,  perhaps  at  some  personal 
risk,  they  continued  to  serve  the  United 
States  despite  the  absence  of  their  American 
employers.  This  unfortunate  situation  casts 
the  United  States  in  the  role  of  an  unfair 
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and  ungrateful  employer.  This  appearance 
is  detrimental  to  the  United  States  in  its  for- 
eign relations. 

This  biU  would  authorize  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement credit  for  such  service  for  employees 
whose  direct  employment  with  the  United 
States  Is  Interrupted  In  this  unique  way. 

The  situation  of  Foreign  Service  local  em- 
ployees temporarily  employed  by  a  protect- 
ing power  is  comparable  to  the  situation  of 
other  Federal  employees  who  resign  from 
their  Federal  positions  to  accept  appoint- 
ments on  the  staffs  of  internatlorua  orga- 
nizations. In  this  latter  situation,  employees 
are  permitted  to  continue  their  Civil  Service 
retirement  coverage  under  ceirtaln  condi- 
tions by  specific  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Employees  International  Organization  Serv- 
ice Act  (5  U.S.C.  3582).  This  prlvUege  is  pro- 
vided to  encourage  qualified  Federal  em- 
ployees to  accept  positions  in  international 
organizations  since  this  is  in  the  national 
Interest.  It  is  also  clearly  in  the  national 
Interest  that  Foreign  Service  local  employees 
transfer  to  a  protecting  power  In  order  to 
continue  to  serve  United  States  Interests 
during  wartime  and  other  periods  while  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  relations  are  Interrupted. 

The  amendment  in  section  5(a)  defines 
qualifying  service  as  full-time  service  per- 
formed by  an  alien  (1)  previously  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  (2)  for  a 
foreign  goverrmaent  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting or  furthering  United  States  Interests 
during  an  interruption  of  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular relations  and  (3)  for  which  reimburse- 
ment Is  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
foreign  government.  The  section  amends 
5  U.S.C.  8331  to  Include  an  alien  perform- 
ing such  service  as  sin  "employee"  for  pur- 
poses of  Civil  Service  retirement  coverage. 

If  such  an  employee  was  a  participant  In 
the  Civil  Service  retirement  system  on  his 
most  recent  separation  as  a  Foreign  Service 
loc.il  employee,  normally  he  would  continue 
under  the  Civil  Service  retirement  system 
during  his  employmient  by  the  protecting 
power.  If  such  employee  was  not  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  Civil  Service  retirement  system 
on  his  most  recent  separation  as  a  Foreign 
Ser\'lce  local  employee,  he  normally  would 
not  become  a  participant  in  Civil  Service 
retirement  system  during  employment  by 
the  protecting  power.  In  the  latter  case,  if 
upon  subsequent  employment  by  the  United 
Slates  Government  he  received  a  type  of 
appointment  entitling  him  to  Civil  Service 
retirement  coverage,  the  prior  service  for  the 
protecting  power  would  count,  under  this 
amendment,  as  creditable  service  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  prior  nondeposlt  Federal 
service.  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  con- 
tinued under  the  Civil  Service  retirement 
system  while  employed  by  a  protecting 
power,  the  amendment  would  require  that 
both  employee  and  employer  retirement  con- 
tributions continue  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Civil  Service  retirement  fund. 

Section  5(b)  makes  the  amendment  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
which  begins  after  Its  enactment.  Section 
5(c)  provides  that  the  amendment  not  apply 
to  persons  retired  or  separated  on  the  effec- 
tive date.  The  amendment  would  apply  to  all 
those  employed  by  a  protecting  power  who 
meet  the  criteria  stated  in  this  bill  on  the 
effective  date  and  to  all  so  employed  there- 
after. All  service  creditable  by  this  amend- 
ment performed  by  eligible  persons  prior  to 
the  effective  date  will  be  creditable. 
Cost  Estimate 

It  i-'  estimated  that  the  current  annual 
payroll  for  eligible  employees  now  working  for 
protecting  powers  is  $200,000.  Under  this  bill, 
this  payroll  would  be  added  to  the  payroll  on 
which  the  Department  makes  a  7  percent  re- 
tirement ccntributlon  to  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement fund.  This  would  cost  $14,000  an- 
nually. Also,  enactment  of  this  bill  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  approximately  $300,000 
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in  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  system  because  cf  past  service  per- 
formed by  employees  for  protecting  powers. 

Section  6 — Increase  in  claims  settlement 
authority  to  $10,000 

History 

Although  the  legislative  history  of  payment 
of  employee  claims  dates  back  to  April  9,  1816, 
with  enactment  of  the  Military  Personnel 
Claims  Act,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
military  departments  and  the  Coast  Guard 
were  the  only  agencies  with  authority  to  pay 
personnel  claims  prior  to  1964.  The  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  1964  extended  the  coverage  of  claims 
statutes  to  civilian  officers  and  employees  of 
all  Government  agencies,  subject  to  the  same 
$6,500  limitation  previously  in  existence  for 
the  military  agencies. 

The  1965  amendment  to  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964  (79  Stat.  789)  Increased  the  claims  set- 
tlement authority  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  military  departments  and  the  Coast 
Guard  to  $10,000  but  retained  the  $6,500  lim- 
itation for  the  civilian  sigencies.  The  Increase 
in  authority  for  the  military  departments  and 
not  the  civilian  agencies  was  due  to  the  short 
history  of  the  exercise  of  the  claims  authority 
by  the  civilian  agencies  and  it  was  felt  that 
any  question  of  Increase  of  existing  authority 
should  be  deferred  until  the  various  agencies 
had  developed  procedures  and  had  a  longer 
period  of  experience  In  administration  of  this 
claims  settling  authority  (H.  Rept,  382,  S. 
Rept.  655,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session). 

In  the  91st  Congress,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  13696  which  increased 
the  limitation  applicable  to  the  civilian  agen- 
cies to  $10,000  (without  the  retroactive  sec- 
tion) .  This  action  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  civilian  agencies  had  developed  proce- 
dures and  gained  experience  In  administering 
the  claims  settlement  authority.  The  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  the  House  passed  bill  prior  to 
adjournment  of  the  91st  Congress. 
Justification 

The  justification  submitted  in  support  of 
the  1965  amendment  Is  equally  applicable  to 
Government  agencies  other  than  the  military 
departments  and  the  Coast  Guard,  The  mone- 
tary limitation  of  $6,500  is  unrealistic  and 
vinduly  restrictive  in  terms  of  the  present  cost 
of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  rea- 
sonably in  an  employee's  possession.  It  im- 
poses a  great  hardship  on  certain  claimants 
who  are  victims  of  catastrophic  lo.sses,  and 
leads  to  an  increase  of  private  relief  legisla- 
tion. 

The  civilian  agencies  have  now  had  claims 
settlement  authority  for  .seven  years.  The 
Department  of  State  administers  the  pro- 
gram jointly  with  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (USIA) .  The  joint 
regulations  promulgated  by  State,  AID  and 
USIA  are  in  accordance  with  the  statements 
made  In  House  Report  No.  460  of  the  88th 
Congress  that  the  experience  of  the  military 
departments  would  serve  to  establish  guide- 
lines and  standards  The  provisions  of  these 
regulations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  mili- 
tary departments;  the  uniform  depreciation 
allowance  list  developed  by  the  military  de- 
partments as  a  guide  to  adjudicating  claims 
Is  used  by  the  E>epartment;  and  the  policy 
set  by  the  military  departments  as  to  maxi- 
mum amounts  ail.owable  on  categories  of 
Items  such  as  photographic  equipment, 
paintings,  silverware  and  major  appliances 
has  alio  been  adopted  by  the  Department, 

Although  most  claims  are  settled  for  less 
than  $1,000,  often  for  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  a  small  percentage  of  claimants  have 
not  received  full  reimbursement  for  their 
losses  since  they  exceeded  the  $6,500  limita- 
tion. Thirty-five  claims  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  payable  in  excess  of  $6,500  but 
for  the  statutory  monetary  limitation. 

Personnel  of  civilian  agencies  with  claims 


prior  to  1964  could  obtain  recovery  by  re- 
questing the  Congress  to  enact  private  relief 
legislation.  The  same  has  been  true  lor 
claims  after  1964  lor  amounts  in  excess  of 
$6,500.  The  authority  granted  by  Congress 
through  enactment  of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964  relieved  the  Congress  ol  mtich  cf  the 
btirden  associated  with  proces.-iing  private  re- 
lief legislation.  The  proposed  limiiatlcn  of 
$10,000  with  the  retroactive  provision,  would 
provide  further  relief  from  processing  private 
relief  bills  It  would  als<j  permit  more  expedi- 
tious settlement  in  those  cases  where  a  total 
loss  occurs  and  the  employee  is  faced  with 
circumstances  of  extreme  hardship  The  in- 
crease in  the  celling  to  $10,000  was  made  ret- 
roactively effective  to  August  31,  1964  for  the 
military  agencies  by  the  1965  amendment 
The  proposed  legislation  would  permit  appli- 
cation of  the  $10,000  celling  retroactively  to 
this  same  date  for  the  civilian  agencies  The 
retroactive  feature  of  the  predecessor  bill. 
H  R,  13696.  was  struck  out  by  the  House  be- 
cause "it  would  relate  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  cases"  (H,  Rept,  91-534)  Addi- 
tional cases  have  now  arisen  The  Depart- 
ment believes  a.s  a  matter  of  equity  to  the 
Individuals  Involved  that  they  should  be  re- 
imbursed for  losses  of  personal  property  up 
to  $10,000  in  the  same  manner  a,s  if  they 
had  been  employed  In  a  military  department, 
Arcordinglv,  the  Department  is  again  recom- 
mending that  the  Congress  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  retroactive  provision. 

Losses  in  excess  of  $6,500  have  resulted  prl- 
m.arlly  from  catastrophes  Involving  total  loss 
or  damaee  to  employees'  personal  effects 
Most  have  resulted  from  hostile  activities  or 
abandonment  resulting  from  emergency  evac- 
\iations.  A  few  of  these  total  losses  occurred 
as  a  result  of  vessel  wrerkage  or  other  .severe 
Transporta'lon  harard  Most  claims  stem 
from  losses  incurred  In  overseas  areas  or  in 
conjunction  with  ^he  movement  or  storage 
of  personal  effects  authorized  at  Government 
expense  for  service-directed  assignments  to. 
from  or  between  overseas  posts  of  duty. 

The  purpose  of  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claim.s  Act  of  1964  was 
to  extend  to  other  agenrles  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  authority  poKse.ssed  by  the  military 
department's  to  .settle  employee  claims  for 
loss  or  damage  of  personal  propertv  when 
the  lr>.s.=  or  damage  is  incident  to  their  Gov- 
ernment r-ervlce  The  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion was  clearly  justified  and  recognized  The 
proposed  legislation  seeks  to  restore  uni- 
formity of  claims  settlement  authority 
among  Government  agencies, 

Co,st  Estimate 

Our  experience  has  been  similar  to  that 
of  the  mllitarv  .services  in  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  claims  have  exceeded  the 
$6,.">00  limitation.  Of  the  35  claims  settled 
or  pendlne  since  1964  for  the  Department  of 
.State  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  United  States  Inf'  rmation  Aeency  pay- 
able in  excess  of  .?6,500  but  for  the  existing 
limitation,  the  propo.sed  legislation  would 
Involve  a  maximum  expenditure  of  $60,000 
if  enacted:  a  cast  which  the  Government 
would  also  Incur  If  Concress  were  to  consider 
favorably  a  request  to  enact  private  relief 
legislation   for  these  same  claimants. 

The  additional  cost  to  the  Government  for 
the  wxt  five  years  cannot  be  accurate! v  de- 
termined be.nuse  of  the  unpredictability  of 
Incidents  that  cause  sub.stantlal  losses.  Based 
on  paJt  experience,  the  cost  Is  estimated  to 
be  $7  000  per  year. 

Sert'on  7 — Career  minister  retirement 

The  majority  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  attain  the  rank  of  career  minister  .serve. 
during  their  remaining  careers.  In  chief  of 
mis-slon  positions  or  In  other  positions  to 
which  they  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
When  it  has  been  determmed  that  an  officer 
past  age  60  who  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  career  minister  will  no  longer  serve 
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a  chief  of  mission  or  All  a  position  re- 
quiring appointment   by   the   President,   he 
shpuld  be  mandatorily  retired  as  In  the  case 
all    other    Foreign    Service    officers    of 
lAses  1  and  below.  This  change  wUl  serve 
accelerate  retirement  of  career  ministers 
are  not  assigned  or  appointed  to  posl- 
of  the  type  for  which  career  ministers 
needed. 

number  of  officers  are  promoted  to  career 
Ister  in   their  middle   forties  and  early 
les.  Under  present  law  they  have  from  15 
20  years  before  mandatory' retirement.  As 
-  as  we  are  able  to  utilize  career  mliils- 
In   appropriate   po.=;ltlons   there   are   no 
:em5.    But  when  we  are  no  longer  able 
do   so,    we   have   problems   both   for   the 
>rs  concerned  and  for  the  E>epertraent. 
proposed  amendment  will  provide  a  bet- 
means  of  coordinating  plans  for  the  utl- 
llz  itlon  of  senior  officers  of  the  career  Service 
wl|h  decisions  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Presl- 
In  filling  the  tj-pes  of  positions  In  which 
ministers   are    normally   expected    to 
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amendment  contains  a  provision  for 

gradual   Implementation  of  the   change 

thfit  takes  Into  account  both  the  career  ex- 

of  present  officers  and  the  needs 

the   Service   for   an   early   effective   date. 

Implementation  formula  Is  explained  in 

sectional  analysis  of  this  section. 

proposed   legislation   also   Includes   a 
t«chnlcal  change  to  permit  all   participants 
he  Foreign  Service  retirement  system  to 
k  and  earn  retirement  credit  until  the 
of  the  month  In  which  they  reach  man- 
datory retirement  age  or  complete  a  period 
i  uthorized  service  pest  such  age.  Present 
worplng   in   the   law  prevents   most    officers 
earning    retirement    credit    past    the 
birthday  on  which  they  reach  mandatory  re- 
nt age.  Since  Foreign  Service  annuities 
lot  begin  before  the  first  of  the  month 
"v-lng  retirement,  the  change  would  be 
equitable  to  panlcipants  and  simplify 
adnilnlstratlon  for  the  Department. 

la   amendment   Is   similar   to   one   con- 
In  S.  3691.  which  was  considered  and 
by  the  Senate  In  June  1970 
Cost  Estimate 
is  amendment  would  have  only   negll- 
Impact  on  the  cost  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
tlrement  svstem. 


r; 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
SJ3322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rev?nue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  decrease 
thei  ■  reliance  on  real  property  taxes  as 
the  principal  means  of  funding  expendi- 
ture 5  for  education  by  allowing  a  credit 
aga:nst  Federal  income  tax  for  State 
and  local  income  taxes  imposed  to  fund 
sucl  expenditures.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A    l.rBSTITfTE   FOR    THE    REAL    PROPERTY    TAX 

Mr 


HARTKE.   Mr.   President,    there 
a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
the  real  property  tax  served  a  use- 
mrpose.  Local  government  services 
to  be  financed,  and  the  property  tax 
the  best  means  to  accomplish  this 
That  time  has  long  since  passed, 
ce,  property  holdings  were  a  good 
of  wealth;  but.  today,  wealth 
sts    only    incidentally    of    property 
ngs.  Substantial  income  is  derived 
investments  and  bu.sinesses.  Never- 
many   people   with  modern  in- 
buy  expensive  homes  because  the 
ng  and   mortgage  markets  are  so 
It  is  these  people   together   with 
^ged  who  live  on  fixed  incomes  who 
suffered  so  much  when  property 
have  been  raised. 
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A  family  with  an  income  of  $5,000,  for 
example,  pays  an  average  of  2.5  percent 
of  its  income  for  property  taxes,  while 
a  family  with  an  income  of  more  than 
$15,000  spends  less  than  1.5  percent  of 
us  income  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
States  such  as  New  York,  the  contrast  is 
even  more  drastic.  There,  a  familv  with 
an  income  of  $10,000  pays  4  percent  of 
its  income  in  property  taxes,  while  the 
comparable  flsure  for  a  family  with  an 
income  of  $70,000  is  only  1.4  percent 

Between  1960  and  1968,  the  median 
local  residential  property  tax  for  a  non- 
farm  homeowner  rose  from  2.7  percent 
to  an  estimated  4.0  percent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  homeowners  paying  more  than 
10  percent  of  income  for  proper! v  taxes 
rose  from  1,6  million  to  an  estimated  3  1 
million. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  last 
year  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  regressive  nature  of  the 
property  tax  is  probably  as  damaging  to 
rural  areas  as  it  is  to  urban  areas 

Mr.    President,    the    property    tax    is 
destroying    our    communities     Because 
most  property-tax  structures  place  low- 
taxes  on  agricultural   and   unimproved 
land,   this   tax  discourages   the  orderly 
transference  of  land  use  from  farm  to 
suburb  while  it  encourages  speculation  in 
land  on  the  fringes  of  metropolitan  areas. 
It  is  a  tax  administered  by  local  sub- 
divisions of  government  without  much 
thought  to  regional  concerns  and  needs. 
Of  paramount  importance,  however,  is 
the  fact  the  spiralmg  costs   for  public 
education  have  caused  local  governments 
to  raise  property  taxes  to  ever-higher 
levels  and  to  seek  high  revenue-produc- 
ing land  uses  while  resisting  those  uses 
which    would    not    produce    significant 
property-tax   revenue.   In  such  an  en- 
vironment, both  education  and  the  com- 
munity suffer.  Communities  throughout 
the  Nation  are  rejecting  proposed  school 
budgets  as  part  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt 
against    increasing    property    taxes.    In 
many  areas,  high  property  taxes  discour- 
age   the    building    of   new    homes    and 
apartments,  thus  denying  the  housing 
needed  to  supply  manpower  for  the  local 
economy. 

In  the  face  of  inequities  and  ineffi- 
ciencies of  the  property  tax,  manv  school 
districts  have  been  forced  to  adopt 
austerity  budgets.  Still  others  have 
found  it  necessary  to  close  their  doors 
during  part  of  the  school  year  because 
they  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
salaries.  The  existence  of  a  democratic 
society  depends  upon  a  sound  education- 
al system;  yet,  education  in  the  United 
States  is  endangered  by  a  chronic  short- 
age of  funds. 

To  meet  this  need,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  will  encourage 
State  and  local  .governments  to  abandon 
the  property  tax  as  a  major  source  of 
revenue  for  public  education.  In  essence, 
It  provides  a  50-percent  Federal  tax  credit 
for  those  State  and  local  government 
taxes  imposed  specifically  t-o  finance  pub- 
lic education.  In  juri.sdictions  where  such 
educational-opportunity  taxes  are  im- 
posed, the  Federal  Government  will  pro- 
vide a  50-percent  rebate  to  everv  indin- 
dual  taxpayer  in  the  form  of  absolute 
reduction  in  Federal  tax  liability 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  my 


proposal,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  advantages  which  the  tax-credit  ap- 
proach has  over  the  other  alternatives 
In  an  eflfort  to  solve  the  financial  crisis 
m  education,  one  possible  solution  would 
be  to  provide  drastic  increases  in  Federal 
aid.  Although  I  remain  committed  to 
existing  programs  of  Federal  aid  and  to 
the  need  to  increase  the  funding  of  those 
programs,  I  do  not  believe  that  massive 
Federal  grants  provide  an  answer  to  the 
educational  crisis  facing  our  Nation 

The  history  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  is  a  history  of  a  burgeoning 
bureaucracy.  Taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
a  detailed  accounting  of  the  expenditure 
of  pubUc  funds.  In  providing  that  ac- 
counting, mounds  of  rules,  regulations 
procedures,   and  paperwork  have  been 
created.  While  this  bureaucratic  redtape 
is  useful  in  some  areas,  it  is  harmful  to 
the  education  process  because  it  forces 
local  communities  to  adapt  their  pro- 
grams to  Federal  requirements,  rather 
than  encouraging  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  adapt  their  programs  to  local 
needs.  In  making  these  comments  I  do 
not  pass  judgment  on  existing  Federal 
programs  to  aid  education;  rather  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  expansion  of  those 
programs  to  replace  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  funds  now  contributed  through 
local-government  taxation  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake. 

In  rejecting  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
approach,  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
continuing  trend  of  looking  to  Washing- 
ton to  solve  the  problems  of  our  com- 
munities. That  trend  is  fostered  bv  the 
inescapable  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  best  means  to  raise  large 
amounts  of  revenue,  but^as  I  demon- 
strated when  I  introduced  S.  1162  early 
during  the  last  session— State  and  local 
governments  are  not  making  efficient  use 
of  their  present  taxing  powers. 

The  continuing  rehance  on  Washing- 
ton has  eroded  the  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility which  each  community  has  for  its 
own  needs.  I  regard  the  existing  web  of 
Federal  grant  programs  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  extent  that  they  encourage  people 
to  believe  that  not  only  the  monev  but 
also  the  concern  and  the  solution  will 
come  from  Washington  and  that  local 
concern  can  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  Federal  aid.  In  the  field  of 
public  education,  this  trend  could  have  a 
disastrous  impact.  The  cry  of  students 
and  parents  these  past  few  years  has 
been  to  make  education  relevant  to  com- 
mumty  needs.  No  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  can  be  as  effective  in  accomp- 
lishing this  goal  as  a  local  program.  At 
the  same  time,  local  governments  do  not 
have  the  money  needed  to  be  innovative. 
The  tax  credit  proposal  I  am  introducing 
today  enables  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  financially,  while  keeping  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  innovation,  ad- 
ministration and  public  accountability 
at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a 
blossoming  discussion  about  the  value- 
added  tax,  or  VAT.  In  its  simplest  terms, 
this  amounts  to  a  new  method  of  levying 
a  retail  sales  tax.  The  tax  is  computed 
on  the  value  added  at  each  stage  of  the 
economic  chain.  For  example,  a  manufac- 
turer applies  the  VAT  tax  to  its  sales  and 
then  subtracts  the  VAT  tax  it  has  paid  on 
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its  purchases.  The  net  is  payable  to  the 
government.  The  manufacturer  bills  its 
wholesalers  for  the  VAT  tax,  just  as  it 
was  earlier  billed  for  that  tax  by  its  sup- 
pliers. The  wholesaler  in  turn  pays  the 
Government  the  VAT  tax  on  its  sales,  less 
the  taxes  the  company  has  previously 
paid  on  its  purchases,  and  then  bills  the 
VAT  tax  to  its  customers.  The  process 
is  repeated  again  at  the  retail  stage,  with 
the  retailer  charging  Its  customers  for 
the  VAT  tax. 

Clearly  this  is  a  retail  sales  tax  because 
all  businesses  involved  in  the  economic 
chain  can  pass  the  tax  along  to  the  next 
link  in  that  chain.  The  consumer,  how- 
ever, can  do  no  such  thing.  He  pays  the 
VAT  tax  when  he  buys  the  product  from 
the  retailer.  And  with  equal  clarity,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  VAT  tax  is  a  regres- 
sive tax.  Those  with  income  less  than 
$10,000  account  for  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  all  consumer  expenditures.  It  is 
the  low-  and  middle-income  consimier 
who  will  bear  the  major  burden  of  any 
VAT  tax,  and  it  is  our  economy  which 
would  be  forced  to  bear  the  burden  of 
renewed  inflation  which  the  VAT  tax 
would  almost  certainly  instigate. 

Because  of  the  weaknesses  of  these  two 
approaches,  my  proposal  is  based  on  a 
third  alternative — that  of  tax  credits. 
Any  taxpayer  in  a  jurisdiction  which  has 
adopted  an  educational  tax  would  be  el- 
igible for  a  50  percent  credit  against  his 
Federal  income  tax.  If,  for  example,  his 
State  government  imposed  an  educa- 
tional tax  which  required  him  to  pay 
$100  more  in  State  taxes,  he  would  get 
a  tax  credit  of  $50  on  his  Federal  tax  re- 
turn. Carrying  this  example  one  step 
further,  if  the  same  taxpayer's  Federal 
tax  liability  was  $150,  the  deduction  of 
the  $50  credit  would  give  him  a  Federal 
tax  liability  of  only  $100. 

The  tax  credit  I  have  proposed  applies 
both  to  State  and  local  educational  in- 
come taxes.  Only  those  income  taxes  im- 
posed by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  whose  proceeds  are  used 
only  for  educational  purposes,  or  that 
specified  portion  of  a  State  or  loctil  in- 
come tax  which  may  be  used  only  for  ed- 
ucation purposes  would  be  eligible  for  the 
50  percent  Federal  tax  credit.  There  is  a 
further  requirement  that  qualified  State 
and  local  educational  taxes  would  have  to 
be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing standards: 

First,  the  per-pupil  expenditures  for 
educational  purposes  made  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  imposing  the  tax 
during  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available  must  not 
be  less  than  the  per-pupil  expenditures 
for  educational  purpor.es  made  by  that 
State  or  political  subdivision  during  its 
fiscal  year  ending  In  1971;  and 

Second,  the  portion  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  educational  purposes 
made  by  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion imposing  the  tax  during  such  most 
recent  fiscal  year  which  was  attributable 
to  revenue  from  taxes  on  real  property 
must  be  less  than  the  portion  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  educational  pur- 
poses made  by  that  State  or  political  sub- 
division during  its  fiscal  .year  ending  in 
1971  which  was  attributable  to  revenue 
from  taxes  on  real  property. 


By  placing  these  certification  require- 
ments on  qualified  educational  taxes,  my 
proposal  seeks  to  assure  that  Govern- 
ment units  which  adopt  such  a  plan  will 
not  reduce  per-pupil  expenditures  and 
that  those  governmental  units  which 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  tax 
credit  provided  in  my  bill  adopt  a  plan 
of  income  taxation  which  results  in  a 
proportionate  lowering  of  the  proportion 
of  real  estate  tax  revenues  used  to  finance 
public  education. 

The  maximum  total  credit  allowed  for 
State  and  local  educational  taxes  would 
be  24  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  Federal 
income  tax  liability.  The  bill  does  not 
determine  the  proportion  of  total  tax 
credit  that  will  be  available  to  the  State 
or  to  localities  within  a  State.  In  other 
words,  any  combination  of  credits  that 
added  to  24  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
Federal  tax  liability  would  be  acceptable 
under  this  bill. 

The  pressure  from  recent  court  deci- 
sions seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
greater  State  financing  of  education.  The 
bill  remains  flexible  on  this  still 
unsettled  issue.  It  also  would  permit 
local  initiative  in  the  absence  of  State 
action,  A  municipality  could  move  im- 
mediately to  an  educational  income  tax 
and  claim  the  full  24-percent  credit  al- 
though other  taxing  districts  and  the 
State  delayed  any  action. 

A  table  appearing  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  indicates  that  the  tax  credit 
concept  has  great  potential  for  relief  if 
the  States  and  localities  are  only  willing 
to  place  increased  reliance  upwn  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  as  a  revenue-raising 
device.  Because  current  data  on  local  in- 
come tax  collections  are  not  available, 
the  table  focuses  on  the  possible  State 
gain  exclusively.  Column  4  of  the  table 
shows  that  the  potential  benefit  to  the 
States  is  in  excess  of  $31  billion.  These 
new  funds  could  be  used  to  improve 
schools  and  lower  property  taxes  con- 
currently. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing  legis- 
lation that  encourages  local  respon- 
sibility and  control,  that  promises  great- 
er tax  equity  and  that  can  pave  the  way 
for  more  equal  education  for  all  our 
citizens.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  table  to  which 
I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3322 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subjjart 
A  of  part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  credits  allowable)  Is  amended  by  re- 
numbering section  42  as  43.  and  by  Iflnertlng 
after  section  41  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  42.  State  and  Local  Edttcational  In- 
come Taxes 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter, an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
qualified  State  and  local  educational  Income 
taxes  Imposed  on  such  Individual  and  paid  by 
him  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)   State  and  local  income  taxes. — The 


total  credit  under  subsection  (ai  for  any 
taxable  year  attributable  to  quaUfied  State 
and  local  educational  income  taxes  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  24  percent  of  the  tax  im- 
posed on  the  taxpayer  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  Application  with  section  164. — The 
credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year,  when  added  to  the  taxpayer's  State  and 
local  educational  Income  tax  deduction  bene- 
fit for  the  taxable  year,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  qualified  State  and  local  educa- 
tional Income  taxes  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer 
and  paid  by  hlni  during  the  taxable  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  taxpayer's  State 
and  local  educational  Income  tax  deduction 
benefit  for  the  taxable  year  Is  the  amount  by 
which  (Ai  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  Is  less 
than  (Bi  the  tax  which  would  )ie  so  Im- 
posed If  the  qualified  State  and  local  educa- 
tional income  taxes  were  not  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  164. 

••(CI  DEFiNmoNs  — For  purposes  of  this 
section^ 

•'(1)  State  and  local  edttcational  incomk 
taxes. — The  terms  'State  educational  Income 
tax'  and  'local  educational  Income  tax'  mean 
(A  I  an  Income  tax  Imposed  by  a  Stat*  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  as  the  case 
may  be.  the  proceeds  of  which  may  be  used 
only  for  educational  purposes  or  (B)  a  speci- 
fied portion  or  !>ercentage  of  an  Income  tax 
imposed  by  a  Stat*  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  portion 
or  percentage  may  be  used  only  for  educa- 
tional purpascs. 

"(2 1  QUALIFIED  State  and  local  educa- 
tional income  taxes. — The  term.?  'qualified 
State  educational  Income  tax'  and  'qualified 
local  educational  Income  tax'  mean,  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  Imposed  during  a  fiscal  year 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  a  State 
educational  Income  lax  or  local  educational 
income  tax,  as  the  case  may  be.  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretry  of  Health,  Education, 
and  'Welfare  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  that. — 

"I A)  the  per-pupil  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational purposes  made  by  the  State  or 
fXJlitlcal  subdivision  impeding  the  tax  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available  were  not  less  than  the 
per-pupil  expenditures  for  educational  pur- 
poses made  by  that  State  or  political  sub- 
division during  its  fiscal  year  ending  In  1971, 
and 

"(B)  the  portion  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  educational  purposes  made  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  imposing  the  tax  dur- 
ing such  most  recent  fiscal  year  which  was 
attributable  to  revenues  from  taxes  on  real 
property  Is  less  than  the  portion  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  educational  purposes  made 
by  that  State  or  political  subdivision  during 
Its  fiscal  year  ending  in  1971  which  was  at- 
tributable to  revenues  from  taxes  on  real 
prop)erty. 

"(3)  Edccational  purposes. — The  term 
'educational  purposes*  Includes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  the  construction  and  acqui- 
sition of  facilities  to  be  used  for  educational 
purposes  and  the  payment  of  Interest  on.  aiid 
retirement  of  principal  of,  lndebte<ines6  In- 
curred for  such  purposes. 

••(d)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Taxes  on  partnerships. — Qualified 
Stat«  or  local  educational  income  taxes  im- 
posed on  and  paid  by  a  partnership  shall  be 
treated  as  imposed  on  and  paid  by  each 
partner  in  an  amount  equal  to  his  distribu- 
tive share  of  such  taxes. 

"(2)  Taxes  on  svBCHAPTEni's  corporation. — 
Qualified  State  or  local  educational  income 
taxes  imposed  on  and  paid  by  an  electing 
small  business  corporation  t  a*  defined  in 
section  1371)  shall  be  treated  as  imposed  on 
and  paid  by,  pro  rata,  the  persons  who  are 
shareholders  of  such  corporation  on  the  last 
day  dC  Its  taxable  year. 


i 


(3)    Tax  imposed  by  this  chapter— The 

imposed  by  this  chapter  for  any  taxable 

dses  not   Include   the   tax   Imposed   by 

tion  56  (relating  to  minimum  tax  for  tax 

erences). 

(ei   Adjustment  tor  Refunds. — 

'(1)  In  GENEEAL. — The  amouHt  Of  qualified 

te    and    local    educational    income    taxes 

injposed  on  and  paid  by  an  individual  during 

v-    taxable    year   shall    be    reduced    by    th« 

ount  of  any  refund  of  such  taxes,  whether 

not  received  during  the  taxable  year. 

i2)    Interest.— In  the  cass  of  underpav- 

nt  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 

taxable   year  resulting  from   the   applica- 

n   of  paragraph    I  1 ) .   no  Interest   shall   be 

lessed  or  collected  on  such  underpayment 

the  amount  thereof  Is  paid  within  60  days 

er    the   taxpayer    receives    the    refund    of 

alifled  State  or  local   educational   income 

which  caused  such  underpayment, 
(f)   Regulations. — The    Secretary    or    his 
deegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
mi^y  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 
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Sec.  2.  (at  The  table  of  sections  for  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relat- 
ing ro  section  42  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following 
•Sec   42.  State  and  local  educational  Income 

taxes. 
"Sec    43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(bi  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  income)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  section  35  (relating  to  partially 
tax-exempt  interest)"  and  Inserting  in  lleii 
thereof  "section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest),  and  section  42  (relating 
to  State  and  local  educational  income 
taxes)  ". 

(C)  Section  41(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  cantributlons  to  candidates  for  public 
office)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  sec- 
tion 38  (relating  to  Investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property)"  and  in.<:erting  in  lieu 
thereof  'section  38  (relating  to  Investment 
in  certain  depreciable  property  i,  and  section 
42  (relating  to  State  and  local  educational 
Income  taxes'". 


(b)  Section  46(3)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  liability  for  tax)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  section  42  (relating  to  State 
local  educational  Income  taxes) ." 

(e)  Section  50A(a)(3)  (relating  to 
blUtyfortax)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and";  and 

1 3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  State  and  local 
educational  Income  taxes) ". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1971. 
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THE  IMPACT  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  OF  INCOME  TAX  CRtDITSi 
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633  J9S 
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9  431  493 
851.141 

2.130.56.3 
272  448 
551  549 

2  906. 022 

1  405,578 
348.517 
201  127 

6.  270  292 

2  120.  799 
995, 037 
?34, 170 
840.  236 

1-023  247 

331,556 

2.  099  087 

2  921,553 

3  946,210 
1  349,636 

4 IS.  949 
1  795.417 


J92. 094 

41.833 

73.710 

44,243 

1,256  556 

143.461 

10.331 

79, 444 

10.755 

(X) 

184  954 

116,233 

56.  278 
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218,467 

115  344 

82  156 

132  669 

81.867 
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475,938 
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350, 
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,816.32 
861  12 
983.  04 
,219.63 
410.24 
704.96 
597.  40 
390.08 
354.40 
.  505. 76 
.  042, 56 
227.  04 
,  587.  84 
714.72 
691  04 
751.  24 
088-48 
545  28 
996  S2 
733,76 
252.  00 
593.  92 
628.  48 
292.  80 
913.92 
609-44 


$332, 722 

34. 028 

227,273 

116.976 

3,339.844 
257.  243 

1.091.2E6 
65.946 
76,099 

1.282  505 

551.088 

54,  994 

35  309 

2.221.104 
821.224 
352  410 
267  932 
302  876 
418.129 
121.855 
588, 276 
796,019 

1,656.690 
310.590 
143,910 
740,  069 
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Estimated 
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individual 

Income  tax 

liability; 

calendar  year 

1971: 


State 

collected 

individual 

income  tax 
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State  and 

local  income 

tax  under 
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credit 
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Gain  to 

States  under 

50  percent 

tax  credit 
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Montana J176. 183 

Nebraska 487,410 

Nevada 305.176 

New  Hampstiire 295  205 

Ne*i  Jersey 3,  992^783 

New  Mexico 279  485 

New  York 10,  704' 081 

North  Carolina i  498  247 

North  Dakota 130.604 

Ohio 4,948.710 

Oklahoma 781  367 

Oregon  ,. 791,099 

Pennsylvania 5,094.214 

Rhode  Island 406!  366 

South  Carolina 653  023 

South  Dakota 156  360 

Tennessee 1,235  344 

Texas 4.361.038 

Utah 318.884 

Vermont i76  419 

Virginia 1.738!  282 

Washington. 1,537.580 

West  Virginia 508, 138 

Wisconsin 1.707,296 

Wyoming 113, 117 
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69. 
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, 088. 64 
296.  00 
913.28 
889. 44 
484.16 
017.92 
790.  24 
964.  00 
382. 24 
776.64 
439.36 
488.96 
684.  00 
994. 24 
778.  88 
230.40 
283.04 
801.44 
039. 68 
648.00 
818.56 
075.84 
528,  64 
993.  44 
123.04 


$68. 707 
196,408 
148,913 
276,564 

1,893,914 
101.202 

2.290,583 

397,208 

54, 505 

2,  394,  776 
319,791 
165,243 

2,328,617 

145.369 

196.349 

75.230 

564.900 

2  002,801 

80,155 

26, 800 

556,834 

750,075 

186.426 

298,847 

56, 123 


J;f ,    .  -.  .■^'^  ,?"^  *"'''^  ^^  '  ''""'  '8'"'''  "■'°  ^^'^^'^^  individual  income  tax  equal  to 

ercent  of  jia-e  and  local  income  -axes  oa.d  bu'  not  lo  exceed  a  combined  total  ol  24  percent 

^-/.iu,5l  Federal  income  tax  lab-l.iy  The  credit,  «her  added  lo  the  taxpayer's  State  and  local 

dual  income  tax  deduction  benefit  v,ould  nol  exceed  the  amount  of  Stale  and  local  individual 

;s'imatedey  the  staff  ol  the  Jomt  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  The  Slate  by  Stale 
on  ;,t.  ch  ,hese  estimates  are  ba^ed  on  data  compiled  from  Federal  individual  income  lax 
ns  sy  'he  Interna'  Revenue  Service  (otatist.es  of  Income)  and  reflect  taxpayer  State  of 

lence  except  for  those  cases  m  which  the  taxpayer  filed  h,s  return  in  the  wrong  place  The 

i;,'".„';.„''  TnlW^     M'".  '''^'""i  °/  'es'o;^  "'"S'  "^3"  Ihose  in  wh-ch  the  taxpayer  resides 

Ns  (oi|n*s   (1)  fi.ng  wi  h  former  district  oTice  or  regional  service  center  after  moving  to  a 

,3rea    f2>  filing  from  place  of  business  rather  than  place  of  residence:  (3)  filmg  from  tax 

er  s  or  accounlant  s  place  of  business  in  another  Stale.  (4)  himg  with  a  place  other  than 

I  lence  because  of  misunderstandines  of  instruclions  on  where  to  file. 


1  State  tax  collections  in  1971,  GF  71  No   1  Bureau  of  the  Census 

•48  percent  of  the  estimated  Federal  individual  income  lax  m  column  (1).  This  is  the  minimum 
ilale  (or  combined  State  and  local)  tax  that  would  bring  into  play  the  maximum  allowable  credit 
under  the  proposal  of  24  percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax.  Under  this  proposal  which 
combines  the  deduction  lor  income  tax  paid  with  a  50  percent  credit,  there  would  be  a' strong 
incentive  for  States  (and  localities)  to  shilt  from  a  property  tax  to  an  income  tax  basis  for  school 
hnancing.  It  would  also  provide  considerable  stimulus  for  States  and  localities  to  impose  an  income 
lax  in  excess  of  the  proposed  credit  if  more  funds  are  needed 

»  Column  (3)  minus  column  (2).  These  ligures  represent  the  minimum  additional  State  income 
tax  over  the  hscal  year  1971  tax  which  would  take  full  advantage  of  the  14  percent  of  Federal 
income  tax  limitation.  Under  the  proposal,  the  incentive  would  be  strong  for  States  in  need  of 
additional  revenues,  to  exceed  these  additions. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   'for  himself, 

Mr.   Williams,   Mr.   MAGNrj:;oN. 

Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr. 

Beall,      Mr.      Cr^A.NSTON",      Mr. 

Eacleton.     Mr.     Hughes.     Mr. 

MoNDALE.  Mr  Nelson-  Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  RANDorr-H.  M.-. 

Stafford,  and  Mr.  Taft': 

3323.  -A  bill  to  a.Tiend   the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  enlar^^e  the  au- 

ity  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 

ituie  m  order  to  advance  the  national 

ttbck  against  di.seases  of  the  heart  and 

blo)d  ve.?.sels.  the  lungs,  and  blood,  and 

other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Corn- 

ee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Itf 


N-.TI0N*L    HF.\P.T,    BLOOD    VESSEL,    LUNG    AND 
C'.OOD    ACT    OP     1972 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I.  along 

'vith  the  di.'<tin?ui.':hed  ranking  minoritv 
mr-rmber  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee. 
Senator  .Javtt.s.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
KEV;  Appropriations  Subcommittee:  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
Mr.  M.'.r.NusoN.  are  introducin.g  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Blocd  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972.  which  responds  to  the 
need  for  immediate  action  against  dis- 
ea.;es  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
the  luncs  and  blood.  Cosponsoring  this 
important  bill  with  us  are  Senators 
Beall,     Cranston,     Eacleton,    Hughes, 


Movdale,  Nelson,  Pell,  Percy.  R.an- 
DOLPH.  Schweiker,  Stafford,  Taft,  and 
WiLLi.-.Ms.  This  bill  enlarges  the  author- 
ities of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  order  to  advance  the  national 
attack  upon  these  major  killer  diseases. 
Their  toll  on  human  life  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions. 

Di.';ease.s  of  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels collectively  cause  half  of  all  deaths 
each  year  in  the  United  States.  Cardio- 
vascular diseases  do  not  discriminate. 
They  strike  young  and  old  alike.  These 
di.<ea.ses  cause  half  of  the  deaths  among 
Americans  in  their  productive  years  of 
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35-64  and  two-thirds  of  all  deaths  among 
Americans  over  65.  Even  when  not  fatal, 
these  diseases  are  extremely  disabling, 
and  the  combined  impact  of  the  mortal- 
ity and  morbidity  is  having  a  major  social 
and  economic  impact  on  om-  country. 

Chronic  lung  diseases  are  also  killing 
and  disabling  more  Americans  than  ever 
before.  Emphysema  alone  is  the  fastest 
rising  cause  of  death  in  the  country.  To- 
gether, chrome  respiratory  diseases, 
chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  emphy- 
sema are  debilitating  and  disabling  ap- 
pro.ximately  20  million  Americans.  In 
addition  to  adding  to  the  tragedy  of  hu- 
man suffering,  these  diseases  also  have 
a  hard  economic  impact.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  annual  social  security  pay- 
ments of  $90  million  to  persons  disabled 
by  these  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  anguishing 
and  now  preventable  killer  diseases  goes 
on. 

Thrombosis,  the  formation  of  blood 
clots  in  the  vessels,  causes  80  percent  of 
the  200,000  annual  strokes  in  the  United 
States.  This  malady  of  the  blood,  by  it- 
self and  in  combination  with  other  prob- 
blems.  causes  an  enormous  amount  of 
presently  avoidable  death  and  disability. 

The  legislation  Introduced  today  re- 
sponds to  the  need  for  a  concerted  na- 
tional attack  upon  this  preventable  pain, 
suffpiing,  and  dealth. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  importance 
of  blood  in  saving  human  lives.  Blood  is 
an  e^sential,  precious  human  resource. 
Its  value  in  saving  lives  and  guaranteeing 
good  health  has  no  price  tag.  Yet,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  not  made  full  use  of  this 
invaluable  resource;  we  have  not  realized 
the  full  benefits  of  the  blood  available 
to  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of 
1972  declares  that  human  suffering  from 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
the  lungs  and  blood  cannot  go  on.  Ac- 
tion must  be  taken — and  taken  now — to 
act  responsibly,  to  reduce  the  death  and 
disability  resulting  from  these  diseases. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  instant  cures  are  not  produced 
merely  through  some  new  legislation  or 
some  new  Federal  program.  Progress 
against  human  disease  and  suffering  is 
a  painfully  slow  and  uncertain  process. 
That  is  a  fact  we  must  constantly  re- 
member. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
is  the  Federal  agency  most  concerned 
with  preventing  and  treating  heart  dis- 
ea.se.  Due  to  its  research  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1948,  we  now  know  more  than 
ever  before  about  the  causes,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  heart  disease. 

For  example,  we  now  know  that  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  death  and 
disability  from  cardiovascular  disease 
occurs  in  those  persons  having  one  or 
more  of  three  specific  risk  factors — 
high  blood  pressure,  cigarette  smoking, 
and  elevated  levels  of  blood  lipids. 

We  also  know  more  than  ever  before 
about  the  treatment  of  cardiovascular 
diseases  because  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  It  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  heart-limg  machine,  per- 


mitting widespread  use  of  open-heart 
surgery.  It  has  also  been  developing, 
evaluating,  and  testing  drugs  to  neat 
cardiovascular  diseases. 

Again,  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  prevention  of  death  and  the  re- 
duction of  disabihty  due  to  these  dis- 
eases. The  Institute  has  been  developing 
the  means  of  preventing  and  treating  the 
underlying  causes  of  arteriosclerosis 
especially  as  it  is  manifested  in  heart  at- 
tacks. 

Important  clinical  trials  have  been 
started  to  test  the  eiTect.>  oi  lowering  ele- 
vated blood  lipids  on  the  rate  oi  heart 
atiack  and  .stroke.  i;nn  oi  intervening  lo 
treat  high  blood  pressure  to  lower  the 
rate  of  acute  disease. 

Clearly,  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  stands  as  a  leader  in  the  re- 
search, treatment,  and  prevention  of 
cardiovascular  disease.  The  expanded 
knowledge  we  now  have,  and  the  bruad 
treatment  and  prevention  programs  we 
now  posses.^,  .-^tem  largely  from,  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute. However,  we  have  just  begun.  The 
mortality  figures  compel  us  to  go  much 
further,  to  continue  the  investigation  and 
research  needed  to  control  and  pre\ent 
cardiovascular  di;eai;e. 

Chronic  lung  diseases  also  demand  our 
expanded  efforts.  Recent  developments 
in  research  fields  such  a.s  genetics,  lung 
biochemistry,  and  immunology,  have  .set 
the  stage  for  an  all-out  attack  to  re- 
duce the  mortality  and  morbidity  of  lung 
diseases  through  better  therapeutic  in- 
tervention and  new  di.seae  prevention 
efforts. 

The  National  Heart  and  Limg  Insti- 
tute is  deeply  involved  with  the  problems 
of  chronic  lung  disease.  Its  lung  program 
is  the  largest  and  most  extensive  in  the 
country  in  terms  of  research  approaches. 
The  lung  program  supports  a  variety  of 
important  training  and  research  pro- 
grams in  the  pulmonary  field  through  it.-, 
pulmonary  specialized  centers  of  re- 
search grants  and  respiratory  disea-e 
contracts. 

The  National  Heart  and  Limg  Insti- 
tute is  also  working  on  the  problems  of 
blood  and  management  of  this  country's 
blood  resources.  It  recently  evaluated 
promising  clot-dissolvIng  drugs  to  treat 
pulmonary  embolism.  It  is  presently  pre- 
pared to  test  the  usefulness  of  these 
drugs  in  treating  other  problems  involv- 
ing thrombosis.  It  is  supporting  major 
research  efforts  against  sickle  cell  dis- 
ease, which  will  build  upon  th?  com- 
prehensive sickle  cell  amenia  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year.  The  Insti- 
tute has  also  aided  the  development  of 
improved  technology  concerning  blood 
acquisition,  proce.ssing,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Heart  and 
Limg  Institute  clearly  possesses  the  orga- 
nizational capacity,  the  staff  and  the  past 
experience  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  this  legislation.  This  bill 
adapts  the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
stitute's Task  Force  on  Arteriosclerosis 
for  a  major  national  attack  against  heart 
disease  and  adds  further  authority  for  a 
broader  attack  against  lung  and  blood 
diseases  as  well. 


The  bill  authorises  appropriations  of 
$1.29  billion  over  the  next  3  years, 
through  June  30.  1975.  In  this  comuig  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1.  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $370  million.  Thai  is  $137,832,000 
more  than  was  appropriated  m  fi.^cal 
1972,  and— mo.^i  importantly— tiiat  is 
5115,584,000  abo\e  v.'hat  tlie  President  is 
requesting  in  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  additional  funds  would  be  used 
lor  an  expanded,  intensified,  and  better 
coordinate  d  program  ol  activities  by  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  The 
bill  provides  money  to  establish  neces- 
.'•ary  heart,  blood  vessel,  limg  and  blooa 
disease  control  programs.  It  provides 
money  to  improve  our  r-uijport  of  exist- 
ing clinical  research  and  demon.nration 
centers  for  heart  and  lung  di.^ea.se  and 
to  develop  30  new  centers.  There  are  some 
34  of  these  centers  now.  including  13  for 
arterio.sclerosis,  11  for  lung  diseases,  5 
for  liigh  blond  pressure,  and  5  for 
thrombosi.':. 

The  key  provision  of  the  bill  is  the 
requirement  that  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  In.-titute.  with  the 
ad\ice  ol  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Council.  develoiJ  a  plan  for  an 
eiaht-polnt  national  heart,  blood  ves.sel. 
lung  and  blood  disease  program.  The 
plan  is  to  include  recommendations  for 
necessary  appropriations  and  staffing  re- 
quirements and  is  to  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  so  that  we  can  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  program  and  spot  trouble- 
some areas. 

These  are  the  things  the  plan  is  to 
provide  for: 

First,  investigation  into  the  epidemi- 
ology, etiology  and  prevention  of  all 
forms  and  aspects  of  cardiovascular  and 
lung  disease,  including  the  social,  envi- 
ronmental, behavioral,  nutritional,  bio- 
logical, and  geneiic  determinants  and  in- 
fluences involved. 

Second,  studies  and  research  into  the 
basic  biological  processes  and  mecha- 
nisms involved  in  the  underlying  cardio- 
vascular and  pulmonary  and  blood  phe- 
nomena— both  normal  and  abnormal. 

Third,  research  into  the  development, 
trial,  and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs, 
devices  and  other  approaciies  to  diagno- 
sis, treatment  and  prevention  of  cardio- 
va'^cular  and  pulmonan-  diseases  and 
rehabilitation  of  patients  suffering  from 
such  diseases. 

Fourth,  establishment  of  programs  and 
centers  of  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
field  studies,  large-scale  testincr  and 
evaluation  and  the  demonstration  of 
)ircventive  diagnostic,  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitative  approaches  to  cardiova^:- 
cular  and  pulmonary  disease 

Fifth,  studies  and  research  into  blood, 
blood  diseases — such  as  sickle-cell  ane- 
mia and  hemophilia — the  use  of  blood  for 
clinical  purposes  and  the  management 
of  the  national  blood  resources,  includ- 
ing the  collection,  preservation,  frac- 
tionation, and  distribution  of  blood  ar.d 
blood  products. 

Sixth,  the  education  and  training  of 
.scientists  and  clinicians  i:i  fields  and 
specialties  requisite  to  the  conduct  of 
programs  in  the  cardiovascular,  pul- 
monary, and  blood  areas. 

Seventh,  public  and  professional  edu- 
cation relating  to  all  aspects  of  cardio- 


vascular  and  lun?  disease,  diagnosis. 
tr;atment,  prevention  and  the  use  of 
bl  )od  and  the  management  of  blood  re- 
so  irces. 
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Eighth,    establishment    of    programs 
centers  for  the  study  and  research 
the  cardiovascular,  pulmonary,  and 
bliod    diseases    of    children,    including 
cy  itic  fibrosis,  hyaline  membrane  disease, 
hefnolytic  and  hemophilic  diseases,  and 
development  and  demonstration  of 
didgnostic  treatment  and  preventive  ap- 
proaches "lO  thesf  problems. 
n  addition  to  the  development  of  the 
iona:  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
bldod  disease  program,  the  bill  contains 
r  umber  of  other  provisions  designed  to 
im  prove  the  coordination  of  our  national 
effprt  against  these  diseases  and  to  sim- 
some  of  the  bureaucratic  processes 
in^lved. 
'lie  bUl  requires  the  Health.  Educa- 
and  Welfare  Secretary  to  establish 
interagency  technical  committee  on 
rt.  blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood  dis- 
and  blood  resources.  This  commit- 
'.vill  coordinate  those  aspects  of  all 
health  programs  and  activities 
ting  to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung  and 
diseases  and  to   blood   resources. 
?  Director  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Institute  is  'o  serve  as  chairman  of 
committee.    Its    mpmber^    will    be 
v.-n  from  each  Federal  department  or 
agency  whose  programs  involve  health 
furlctions  or  responsibilities. 

bill  also  simplified  the  review  pro- 
for  routine  training  and  research 
of  less  than  $35,000  by  authoriz- 
their  approval  by  the  Director  of  the 
Naftonal  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  after 
sciqntific  review,  without  also  requiring 
/  by  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
usory  Council. 

F  maliy,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  broad- 
some  of  the  administrative  authoritv 
lable  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
and  Limg  Institute  in  carrying  out 
national   heart,   blood   ve.'=;sel,   lunc 
blood  disease  prcrrram,  and  replaces 
present    National    Advisorj'    Heart 
Coi^icil  with  a  new  National  Heart  and 
Advisory  Council.  The  new  Council 
l^ides  18  members  to  be  appointed  by 
HEW  Secretary,  v^ith  equal  repre- 
sentlation  from  the  scientific  and  medical 
unity  and   the  general   public.  In 
tlon.  two  of  the  public  members  are 
selected  from  among  full-time  stu- 
enrolled    in    health    professions 
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S( » that  members  of  the  general  public 
and  other  members  of  this  body  can  more 
easl  y  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
prouslons  of  the  National  Heart.  Blood 
Ve&  el.  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972, 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by-section 
of  It  be  printed  in  the  Record 
point,  together  with  a  statement 
prei^ared  by  Senator  Macntjson. 

being  no  objection,  the  bill,  and 
statement  analysis,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3323 
Bel  it   enacted   by   the  Senate   and   Hou.i^ 
of    }  epresentatives    of    the    United    States 
of  Ai^ierica  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PIRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels 
collectively  cauge  more  than  half  of  all  the 
deaths  each  year  in  the  United  States  and 
the  combined  etTect  of  the  disabilities  and 
deaths  from  such  diseases  is  having  a  major 
social  and  econumlc  impact  on  the  Nation; 

(2)  elimination  of  such  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases as  significant  cause.s  of  disability  and 
death  could  increase  the  average  American's 
life  expectancy  by  about  eleven  years  and 
could  provide  for  annual  savings  to  the  econ- 
omy In  lost  wages,  productivity,  and  costs  of 
medical  care  of  more  than  $30,000,000,000  per 
year; 

(3)  chronic  lung  diseases  have  been  gaining 
steadily  in  recent  years  as  Important  causes 
of  disability  and  death,  with  emphysema 
alone  being  the  f  a.stest  rising  cause  of  "death 
in  the  United  States, 

(4)  chronic  respiratory  diseases  affect  an 
estimated  ten  million  .\merlcans,  emphysema 
an  estimated  one  million,  chronic  bronchitis 
an  estimated  four  million,  and  asthma  an 
estimated  five  million. 

(51  thrombosis  ithe  formation  of  blood 
clots  In  the  vessels)  may  cau.se,  dlrectlv  or 
in  combination  with  other  problems,  rriany 
aeaths  and  disabilities  from  heart  disease 
and  stroke  whicii  can  now  be  prevented; 

'6)  blood  and  blood  products  are  essential 
r.uman  resour:es  whose  value  In  saving  life 
and  promoting  health  cannot  be  assessed  In 
terms  of  dollars:  and 

(7)  the  greatest  potential  for  advancement 
against  di-seases  of  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels, the  lungs,  and  blood  lies  In  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  of  the  Na- 
tional In.-stitute.s  of  Health  whose  research 
institutes  have  brought  Into  being  the  most 
productive  scientific  community  centered 
upon  health  and  disease  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

(bt  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
large the  authority  of  the  NaMonal  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  In  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  upon  the  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  the  lungs,  and  blood. 

liEART.    BLOOD    VESSEL.    LtJNG,    AND    BLOOD 
DISEASES    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  (1 )  by  re- 
designating section  413  as  section  419A.  (2) 
by  redesignating  section  414  as  section' 418, 
a:.d  oil  by  adding  after  section  412  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"NATIONAL    HEART.    BLOOD    VESSEL.    LCNG,    AND 
BLOOD    DISEASE    PROGRAM 

-Sec.  413.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute. 
With  the  advice  of  the  Council,  shall  within 
one  hundred  a.nd  eighty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  develop  a  plan  for 
a  hear:,  bloor!  ve-s.-el,  lung,  and  blood  di.sease 
program  (hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  'program')  to  expand.  Intensify,  and 
c»rdinate  the  activities  of  the  In.stltut-e  re- 
specting such  diseases  (including  Us  activ- 
ities under  section  412).  The  program  shall 
provide  for — 

"(1)  investigation  Into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  and 
aspects  of  cardiovascular,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases,  including  Investigations  Into  the 
social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutrition- 
al, biological,  and  genetic  determinants  and 
Influences  involved  in  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  such  diseases: 

"(2)  studies  and  research  into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  Involved 
in  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal,  car- 


diovascular,   pulmonary,    and    blood    phe- 
nomena; 

"(3)  research  Into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in,  and  approaches  to,  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  prevention  of  cardio- 
vascular and  pulmonary  diseases  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  patients  suffering  from  such 
diseases; 

"(4)  establishment  of  programs  and  cen- 
ters for  the  conduct  and  direction  of  field 
studies,  large-scale  testing  and  evaluation. 
and  demonstration  of  preventive,  diagnostic! 
Tlierapeutic,  and  rehabilitative  approaches  to 
cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  diseases; 

"(5)  studies  and  research  Into  blood  dls- 
ea.5es  (r,uch  as  sickle  cell  anemia  and  hemo- 
philia) and  blood.  Its  uses  for  clinical  pur- 
poses and  all  aspects  of  the  management  of 
ila  resources  in  this  country,  including  the 
collection,  preservation,  fractlonallzatlon, 
a;.d  distribution  of  It  and  Its  products; 

"(6)  the  edticatlon  and  training  of  scien- 
tl.sts  and  clinicians  In  fields  and  specialties 
requisite  to  the  conduct  of  programs  respect- 
ing cardiovascular,  pulmonary,  and  blood 
diseases: 

(7)  public  and  professional  education 
relating  to  all  aspects  of  cardiovascular,  pul- 
monary, and  bl<x)d  diseases  and  the  use  of 
blood  and  blood  products  and  the  manage- 
me.nt  of  blood  resources;  and 

"(8)  establishment  of  programs  and  cen- 
ters for  study  and  research  Into  cardiovascu- 
lar, pulmonary,  and  blood  diseases  of  children 
(includlnt;  cystic  fibrosis,  hyaline  membrane, 
and  hemolytic  and  hemophilic  diseases)  and 
for  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
diagnostic,  treatment,  and  preventive  ap- 
proaches to  these  diseases. 

"fb)(l)  The  plan  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  and  shall  set  out  the  Institute's 
staff  requirements  to  carry  out  the  program 
and  recommendations  for  appropriations  for 
the  program, 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year,  prepare  In  consultation  with 
the  Council  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
activities,  progress,  and  accomplishments 
under  the  program  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  and  a  plan  for  the  program 
during  the  next  five  years, 

■ic)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  after  consultation 
with  the  Council  and  without  regard  to  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  may — 

••(1)  If  authorized  by  the  Council,  obtain 
(In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  In  such  section  on  the  num- 
ber of  days  or  the  period  of  such  service)  the 
services  of  not  more  than  fifty  experts  or 
consultants  who  have  scientific  or  profes- 
sional qualifications; 

"(2)  acquire,  construct.  Improve,  repair. 
operate,  and  maintain  cardiovascular  and 
pulmonary  disease  centers.  laboratories,  re- 
search, and  other  necessary  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  related  accommodations  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  such  other  real  or 
personal  property  (including  patents)  as  the 
Director  deems  necessary;  and  acquire,  wlth- 
o'lt  regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40 
U  S  C  34) ,  by  lease  or  otherwise  through  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  buildings 
or  parts  of  buildings  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  communities  located  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years:  and 

"(3)  enter  into  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions, 
without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31 
U.S.C.  529,  41  U.S.C.  5) .  as  may  be  necessary 
In  the  conduct  of  his  functions,  with  any 
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public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, corporation,  or  educational  Institu- 
tion. 

"HEART,    BLOOD    VESSEL,    LtWG,    AND    BLOOD 
DISEASE    CONTROL    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, under  policies  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Council,  shall 
establish  programs  as  necessary  for  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  health  agencies. 
State,  local,  and  regional  public  health  agen- 
cies, and  nonprofit  private  health  agencies 
In  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $30,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975. 

"NATIONAL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION CENTERS  FOR  CARDIOVASCtJLAR  AND  PUL- 
MONARY   DISEASES 

"Sec.  415,  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  provide  for  the  development  of — 

"(1)  fifteen  new  centers  for  clinical  re- 
search Into,  training  In,  and  demonstration 
of.  advanced  diagnostic  and  treatment  meth- 
ods for  cardiovascular  diseases;  and 

"(2)  fifteen  new  centers  for  clinical  re- 
search Into,  training  in.  and  demonstration 
of  advanced  diagnostic  and  treatment  meth- 
ods for  chronic  pulmonary  diseases  (Includ- 
ing bronchitis,  emphysema,  asthma,  and 
cystic  fibrosis  and  other  pulmonary  diseases 
of  children) . 

Centers  developed  under  this  subsection  may 
be  supported  under  subsection  (b)  or  under 
any  other  applicable  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  under 
policies  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council,  may  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  Institutions  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establish- 
ing, or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic 
operating  support  for,  existing  new  centers 
(including  centers  established  under  sub- 
section (a) )  for  clinical  research  into,  train- 
ing In.  and  demonstration  of  advanced  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  methods  for  cardio- 
vascular and  chronic  pulmonary  diseases. 
Funds  paid  to  centers  under  cooperative 
agreements  under  this  subsection  may  be 
used  for — 

"(1)  construction,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 405. 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as  are 
required  for  research. 

"(3)  training,  including  training  for  allied 
health  professions  personnel,  and 

"  ( 4 )  demonstration  purposes. 
The  aggregate  of  payments  (other  than  pay- 
ments for  construction)  made  to  any  center 
under  such  an  agreement  may  not  exceed 
$5,000,000  in  any  year.  Support  of  a  center 
under  this  subsection  may  be  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  and  may  be  extended 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  not  more  than  five  years 
each,  after  review  of  the  operations  of  such 
center  by  an  appropriate  scientific  review 
group  established  by  the  Director. 

"INTEr.AGENCY    TECHNICAL    COMMnTEE 

"Sec  416,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  Interagency  Technical  Committee  on 
Heart,  Blood  'Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Diseases 
and  Blood  Resources  which  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all 
Federal  health  programs  and  activities  relat- 
ing to  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels, 
the  lung,  and  blood  and  to  blood  resources 
to  assure  the  adequacy  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  such  programs  and  activities  and  to 


provide  for  the  full  communication  and  ex- 
change of  information  necessary  to  maintain 
adequate  coordination  of  such  programs  and 
activities. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Committee  shall  Include  representation 
from  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
whose  programs  Involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"NA'nONAL    HEART    AND    LUNG    ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Institute  a  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory 
Council  to  be  composed  of  twenty-two  mem- 
bers as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  chief  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(or  his  designee),  and  a  medical  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

"(2)  Eighteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Each  of  the  required  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  leaders  In  the  fields  of  funda- 
mental sciences,  medical  sciences,  or  public 
affairs.  Nine  of  the  appointed  members  shall 
be  selected  from  among  the  leading  medical 
or  scientific  authorities  who  are  skUled  In 
the  sciences  relating  to  diseases  of  the  heart, 
blood  vessels,  lungs,  and  blood:  two  of  the 
appointed  members  shall  be  selected  from 
full-time  students  enrolled  In  health  pro- 
fessions schools;  and  seven  of  the  appointed 
members  shall  be  selected  from  the  general 
public. 

"(b)(1)  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Cotincll  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  except  that — 

"(A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term;  and 

"(B)  of  the  members  first  appointed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  five  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  five 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment. 
Appointed  members  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office. 

"(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  activities,  and  twelve  members  of 
the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 

"(3)  The  Council  shall  supersede  the  exist- 
ing National  Advisory  Heart  Council  ap- 
pointed under  section  217.  and  the  appointed 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Heart 
Council  serving  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  shall  serve  as  additional  members  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory 
Council  for  the  duration  of  their  terms  then 
existing,  or  for  such  shorter  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Council  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, li'.cluding  traveltlme;  and  all  members, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  5703.  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  shall  serve 
as  Chairman  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

"(d)    The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 


(1)  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  to  act  as  executive  secretarv-  of 
the  Council,  and  (2)  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  stafi,  information,  and  other 
assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
rf  the  Director  of  the  Institute  or  of  the 
Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four  times 
a  year." 

ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PART  B 
OF  TTTLE  IV  OF  TH8  Pt'ELIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
ACT 

Sec  4,  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  419B.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part  (Other  than  secticii  414).  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $350,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $400.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  $450,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975." 

director's  authority  TO  APPROVE  GRANTS 

Sec  5.  Section  419A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  3 
of  this  Act )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grants-in-aid"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
cept a.s  provided  in  subsection  (c).  grants- 
in-aid   ;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(C)  Under  procedures  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  may  approve  grants  under  this  Act 
for  research  and  training  in  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  aiid  blood  diseases^ 

"iD  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
after  appropriate  review  for  scientific  merit 
but  without  review  and  recommendation  by 
the  Council,  and 

"(2)  in  amounts  exceeding  $35,000  after 
appropriate  review  for  scientific  -uerlt  and 
recommendation  for  approval  bv  the  Coun- 
cil." 

CONKORMING    AMENDMENTS   TO    PART  B   OF  TITLE 
IV  OF  THE  PfBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE  ACT 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  41 1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute". 

(b)   Section  412  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "heart"  each  place  it 
occurs  (except  in  the  headings)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
Heart  Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory 
Cotincll": 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (d).  (e),  (f).  and  (g)  as  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7),  respec- 
tively; and 

(5)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows : 

RESEARCH    AND    TRAINING    IN    DISEASES    OF    THE 
HEART.    BLOOD    VESSELS.    LUNG,    AND    BLOOD" 

(C)  Section  418  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  section  3  of  tills  Act)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)  "  immediately  after 
"Sec  418."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(bid)  The  Council  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Director  of  the  Institute  with  re- 
spect to  the  program  established  under  sec- 
tion 413,  The  Council  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  as  the  Council  deems 
advisable  to  investigate  programs  and  activ- 
ities of  the  program. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  submit  a  report 
to    the    President    for    transmittal    to    the 
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C  )ngress  not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
on  the  progress  of  the  program  toward 
accomplishment  of  its  objectives." 
1 2)  by  striking  out  'Surgeon  General" 
place  it  occurs  i except  paragraph  (f) 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 
(3)  by  striking  out  'heart"  each  place 
occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '  heart. 
xxi  vessel,  lur.g,  and  blood"; 
(4 1  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General  '  :n 
ragraph  (f)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
ary.  the  Director  of  the  National  Iii- 
•Jtutes  of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  ";  and 
i5i  by  redes.gnating  paragraphs  la),  ib). 
) .  ( d ) ,  ( e ) ,  and  i  f  i  as  paragraphs  \l) .  (  2 ) . 
» ,  (4) .  (5) .  and  '  6  i ,  respectively, 
id)  Section  419A  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  section  3  of  this  Act)  Is 
ai  lended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  (A)  striking  out 
'S  urgeon    General"    and    inserting    in    Ueu 
Secretary",    and    (Bj    striking    out 
eart"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof    heart, 
b;  >od  vessel,  lung,  and  blood'';   and 

i2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  (A)  striking  out 

Surgeon  General  shall  recommend  to 

Secretary  acceptance  of  conditional  gift.?, 

rsuant  to  section  501."  and  Inserting  in 

u  thereof  "The  Secretary  may,  In  accord- 

ce    with    section   501.    accept    conditional 

'ts".    and    iB)    striking    out    "heart"    and 

rting  in  Ueu  thereof  "heart,  blood  vessel. 

,  and  blood". 

;ei  ITie  heading  for  part  B  of  such  Act  is 

aniended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Part  B — N.ition.\l  Heart  and  Lung 

iNSTITfTE" 

CO^rrORMINC      AMENDMENTS     TO     OTHER     PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

>EC.    7.    I  a)    Section    217   of   such   Act   Is 

ended — 

1 1  Dy  striking  out  "the  National  Advisory 
Hekrt  Council."  each  place  It  occurs  in  sub- 
seqtlon  (a); 

2)    by   striking   out   "heart   diseases."   in 

)sectlon  (ai   and  by  striking  out  "heart," 

subsection  (b) . 

b)  Sections  301  id)  and  301  li)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Na- 
tlc  lal  Advisory  Heart  Council"  and  Inserting 
In  ien  thereof  "National  Heart  and  Lung  Ad- 
vlsjry  Council". 

REPORT  TO   CONGRESS 

EC.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
Welfare  shall  carry  out  a  review  of  all 
adtilnlstrative  processes  under  which  the  na- 
tloial  heswt,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
sjase  program,  established  under  Part  B   of 
e  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  will 
Including  the  processes  of  advisory 
coiJncU  and  p>eer  group  reviews,  in  order  to 
the  most  expeditious  accomplishment 
ihe  objectives  of  the  program.  Within  one 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
of  the  findings  of  such  review  and 
actions  taken  to  facilitate  the  conduct 
:he  program,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  any  needed  legislative  changes. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

.  9.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on  such 
date  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register, 
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Sei  tion-bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Na- 
tional HEART,  Blood  'Vessel.  Lung  and 
9lood  Act  of  1972 

SHORT  tttlx 
Section   1.  Provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cltid   as   the   National    Heart.   Blocd   Vessel, 
Lupg  and  Blocd  Act  of  1972, 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Section  2.  Describes  seven  major  findings 
that  Justify  the  need  for  legislation  and  de- 


clares that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to 
enlarge  the  authorities  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  In  order  to  advance  the  national 
attack  upon  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels,    the   lungs    and   blood. 

NATIONAL    HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL,   LUNG,   AND 
BLOOD   DISEASE   PROGRAMS 

Section  3.  Amends  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Public  He.Uth  Service  Act  i  relating  to 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute)  by 
redesignating  sections  413  and  414  as  sec- 
tions 419.^  and  418  respectively  and  by  in- 
serting a  number  of  new  sections; 

Section  413.  la)  Requires  the  Director  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  with 
t'ne  advice  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Council,  to  develop  a  plan  for  an 
eight-point  National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Di.sease  Program  to  expand. 
inteti-iify  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  with  re- 
spect to  such  diseases. 

Section  413.  ibi  Requires  the  plan,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  necessary  ap- 
propriations and  staffing  requirements,  to 
be  transmitted  to  Congress;  and  further  re- 
quires that  the  Director  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  annually  report 
to  Congress  on  the  progress  of  the  Program 
and  its  projected  activities  for  the  next  five 
years. 

Section  413,  ic)  Provides  certain  broader 
administrative  authority  for  the  Director  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  In.'^^tltute  in 
carrying  out  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Ves- 
sel. Lung,  and  Blood  Disease  Program. 

Section  414.  (a)  Requires  the  Director  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  un- 
der policies  established  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Advisory  Council,  to  establish  neces- 
sary heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  bood  dla- 
ea.^  control  proerams. 

Section  414.  ibj  To  carry  out  control  pro- 
grams authorizes  appropriations  of  $20,000.- 
000  in  fiscal  1973;  .S30.0O0.0O0  m  fiscal  1974; 
and  .$40,000,000  m  fl.scal  1975. 

Section  415.  (a)  Authorizes  the  Director 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  In.stltute 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  15  new 
clinical  research  and  demonstration  centers 
for  cardiovascular  diseases  and  15  new  clini- 
cal research  and  demonstration  centers  for 
chronic  pulmonary  diseases. 

Section  415.  (b)  Specifies  purposes  for 
•A-hich  federal  support  of  new  or  existing 
centers  may  be  provided  and  limits  the  lev- 
el of  federal  support  to  $5,000,000  per  cen- 
ter f>er  year. 

Section  416.  'ai  Requires  the  HEW  Sec- 
retary to  establish  an  Interagency  Techni- 
cal Committee  on  Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung 
and  Blood  Diseases  and  Blood  Resources  to 
coordinate  those  aspects  of  all  federal  health 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood  diseases  and 
to  blood  resources. 

Section  416.  (b)  Specifies  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  comprised  of  representatives 
from  all  federal  departments  and  agencies 
whose  pr.jgrains  involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities,  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  serving  as 
chairman. 

Section  417,  Replaces  the  National  Ad- 
visorv  Heart  Council  with  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Advisory  Council,  comprised  of  the 
HEW  Secretary,  tiie  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  a  representative  each 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
Defense  Department,  and  18  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  HEW  Secretary.  Including 
nine  scientific  and  medical  experts  and  nine 
representatives  of  tiie  general  public  of 
which  two  shall  be  full-time  students  en- 
r  Dlled  in  health  professions  sch'Xils.  Provides 
for  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  be  ap- 
i,olnted  from  among  the  members  by  the 
HKW  Secretary  and  specifies  other  adminis- 
trative  provisions   relating   to   the    Council. 


AtrrHORIZATlON   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  4.  Adds  a  new  section  419B  to  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
that  authorizes  appropriation  of  the  follo'.v- 
Ing  amounts  to  carry  out  the  programs  and 
activities  i  :.ther  than  those  authorized  m 
section  414  J  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute;  $350,000,000  for  fiscal  1973;  .$400.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1974;  and  $450,000,000  for 
fiscal  1975. 

DIRECTORS  ALTHORITY   TO  APPROVE  CERTAIN 
GRANTS 

Section  5.  Simplifies  the  re'.  ie'A-  procedure 
for  routine  training  and  research  grants  of 
less  than  $35,000  by  authorizing  their  ap- 
proval by  the  Director  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  after  scientific  review  and 
without  review  by  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Advisory  Council. 

CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS  TO   PART   B    OF  TITLE 
IV   OF  THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Section  6.  Provides  for  a  number  of  con- 
forming amendments  to  various  provisions  of 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  bring  the  wording  of  those  provi- 
sions in  line  with  the  National  Heart,  Blood 
Vessel.  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972. 

CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS     TO     OTHER     PROVI- 
SIONS  OF   THE    PtIBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 

Section  7,  Provides  for  a  number  o:  con- 
furming  amendments  to  various  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  bring  the 
wording  of  those  provisions  in  liiie  with  p.^.rt 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  as  amended  by  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel.  Lung  and  Blood 
Act  of  1972. 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Section  8,  Requires  the  HEW  Secretary  to 
review  the  administrative  processes  under 
which  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Disease  Program  will  oper- 
ate in  order  to  assure  the  most  expeditious 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Pr-jgram  and  to  report  to  Congress  within  a 
year  his  findings  and  recommendations  for 
any  needed  legislative  changes, 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Section  9,  Provides  that  the  National 
Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of 
1972  is  to  take  effect  60  days  after  enactment, 
or  sooner  if  the  President  prescribes. 


Stateiment  by  Senator  Magnuson 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel, 
Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Kennedy)  Is  Introducing  today. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Health  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  fully  share  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's deep  commitment  to  Improving  the 
health  of  all  Americans  and  I  want  to 
heartily  commend  him  for  his  continued 
effort.s  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  presents  the 
broad  outlines  of  an  expanded  and  Intensi- 
fied attack  by  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  on  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary 
dl.^eases.  While  the  details  of  that  attack  can 
be  u'orked  o'it  or.ly  after  thorough  Commit- 
tee hearings  and  with  careful  attention  to 
the  fiscal  requirements  of  all  of  thie  nation  s 
health  objectives,  there  can  be  'no  doubt 
that  the  time  for  this  concerted  effort  has 
arrived. 

Since  assuming  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcomn-.itti.'e.  I 
have  grown  Increasingly  concerned  over  the 
terrible  toll  which  heart  and  l.iiig  diseases 
take  In  this  country  every  year.  This  Is  a 
concern  which  other  mem.bers  of  the  Sub- 
committee share  as  well  and.  consequently 
we  have  consistently  recommended  ii.cr'ar.cd 
appropr.atioi.s  for  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute 

In  fiscal  years  1970-1972.  our  Subcommit- 
tee recommended — and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved— a  total  of  5'"37.9  million  for  *he  Na- 
tional   Heart    and   Lung   Institute.   That   Is 
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$1103  million  more  than  the  Administration 
requested;  f87,4  million  more  than  the 
House  recommended  and  $41,2  million  more 
than  was  ultimately  appropriated  by  the 
Congress, 

Mr,  President.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
our  Subcommittee  will  continue  to  recom- 
mend increased  appropriations  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute.  I  make  this  statement  for,  as  we 
wrote  In  our  Report  on  the  FY  1972  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations   Bill; 

".  .  .  It  Is  Just  as  much  In  the  public  In- 
terest to  conquer  cardiovascular  disease  as 
to  conquer  cancer.  Heart  disease  Is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  In  the  United  States 
claiming  over  one  million  victims  each  year. 
Disability  due  to  cardiovascular  aliments  re- 
sult In  an  economic  loss  to  the  country  of 
$30  billion  a  year  due  to  lost  earning  power 
and  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Heart  disease  is  clearly  a  major  national 
health  problem  to  which  the  country  must 
make  a  major  response.  The  opportunities 
for  an  effective  response,  In  terms  of  the 
success  of  research  in  developing  more  suc- 
cessful treatment  and  preventive  measures, 
are  at  least  as  promising  as  for  cancer — 
probably  more  so.  It  seems  to  the  Committee, 
on  the  basis  of  expert  testimony,  that  the 
major  factors  leading  to  heart  disease  are 
much  better  understood  than  the  causes  of 
cancer  and  that  significant  improvements 
In  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  can  be  ex- 
pected much  sooner.  In  fact,  deaths  directly 
attributable  to  high  blood  pressure  have  been 
reduced  by  50  percent  during  the  past  decade 
and  there  have  been  many  dramatic  devel- 
opments in  surgical  and  other  therapeutic 
techniques  for  a  wide  range  of  heart  con- 
ditions and  other  cardiovascular  diseases. 
Heart-transplant  operations  are  still  In  the 
experimental  stage  and  the  risk  is  high  but 
13  of  170  patients  have  survived  for  more 
than  two  years  and  several  have  been  well 
enough  to  return  to  work.  This  achievement 
is  as  impressive  scientifically,  as  a  landing 
on  the  moon  and  potentially  of  much  great- 
er direct  benefit  to  man.  The  development  of 
an  artificial  heart — both  as  an  exterior  as- 
sistance device  and  as  an  Implantable  unit — 
is  also  still  In  Its  early  stages  but  holds  out 
equal  promise  of  ultimate  success. 

"There  Is  ample  Justification  from  a  medi- 
cal point  of  view  and  ample  reason  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy  to  expand  research  on 
all  aspects  of  cardiovascular  diseases.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  having  in- 
troduced on  June  9,  1947,  H.R.  3762, 
which  first  focused  attention  on  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  a  heart  institute 
within  NIH — I  am  sometimes  considered 
the  father  of  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute— and  joined  by  then  Senator  now 
Representative  Pepper  of  Florida — and 
I  am,  therefore,  particularly  pleased  to 
join  'With  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "National  Heart,  Blood 
Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972." 

When  I  testified  in  support  of  this 
legislation  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  April  8, 
1948, 1  cited  a  statistic  which  regrettably 
is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then  about  heart 
disease:  "It  was  the  No.  1  killer." 
Since  then  I  have  actively  been  concerned 
with  the  role  of  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute and  I  believe  that  with  the  ex- 
panded authorization  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides, the  Institute  could  become  an  even 
more  effective  means  of  combating  the 
No.  1  killer — heart  disease.  The  elim- 
ination of  many  of  these  cardiovas- 
cular diseases  could  increase  the  Ameri- 
can Jife  expectancy  by  about  11  years. 
Also,  it  would  provide  the  economy  with 
significant  annual  savings:  In  lost 
wages,    productivity  and  costs  of  medi- 


cal care,  all  adding  up  to  more  than  $30 
billion  per  year.  The  number  of  those  dis- 
abled by  chronic  lung  disease  has  also 
been  growing  in  this  country.  Emphy- 
sema is  now  the  fastest  rising  cause  of 
death. 

Mr.  President,  when  heart  attacks 
alone  are  responsible  for  the  death  of 
more  than  600,000  Americans  and  an 
estimated  27  million  Americans  are  in- 
flicted with  some  form  of  cardiovascular 
disease,  and  54.1  percent  of  all  deaths  in 
the  United  States  are  due  to  cardiovas- 
cular disease,  I  am  convinced  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  increased  research, 
funding,  and  demonstration  programs  in 
this  area.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
desperate  need  for  substantially  in- 
creased funding  for  heart,  lung,  blood 
vessels,  and  blood  diseases. 

The  bill  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Heart  Institute,  with  an  expanded  ad- 
visory council — similar  to  the  panel  of 
consultants  contemplated  by  the  Presi- 
dent— to  develop  within  6  months  an  ac- 
tion plan  for  expanded  heart,  blood  ves- 
sel, lungs,  and  blood  disease  programs,  all 
of  which  follows  closely  upon  the  con- 
cept developed  by  the  President  In  his 
stat€  of  the  Union  message. 

These  programs  would  include  re- 
search, treatment,  and  training,  and  the 
Director  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
would  then  submit  a  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress with  their  recommendations  for 
appropriations. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  serious  proportion  of  cardio- 
vasuclar  and  pulmonary  diseases,  and 
their  threatening  effects  on  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people. 
It  has.  therefore,  become  imperative  that 
we  broaden  the  scope  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute  created  by  this 
legislation  to  include  the  related  diseases 
of  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  lungs,  and 
blood,  envisioned  within  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
my  1948  testimony  that  is  sadly  so  ap- 
pUcable  today: 

At  a  time  when  we  are  considering  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  nation,  we  certainly 
should  consider  this  one  great  disease  which 
saps  so  much  in  the  way  of  human  resources 
from  us  and  should  feel  that.  If  on  no  other 
grounds,  it  can  be  Justified  as  a  national  se- 
curity Investment. 

The  great  accomplishments  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute — and  what  it  may 
portend  for  the  future — were  in  great 
measure  seen  in  the  press  reports  about 
the  first  atomic -powered  heart  engine, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  HEW  press  summary  describ- 
in?;  the  atomic-powered  engines  that  can 
be  utilized  with  heart-assist  systems  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sim^iary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  first  atomic  powered  engines  that  can 
be  utilized  with  heart-assist  systems  were 
announced  today  by  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper. 
Director  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  of  DHEW's  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Dr.  Lowell  T,  Harmison.  Acting  Chief. 
Medical  Devices  Applications  Branch.  NHLI, 
and  project  manager,  reviewed  the  Impact 
of  this  advance  on  the  progress  toward  de- 
velopment of  an  artificial  heart. 

The  first  atomic  powered  heart  engine  has 
been  developed.  A  heart-assist  system  with 


the  nuclear  engine  was  Implanted  In  a  calf 
on  February  14,  1971!  to  confirm  procedures 
and  acquire  short-term  data,  thus  Initiating 
the  evaluation  in  the  living  animal  of  a  nu- 
clear engine  for  powering  the  artificial  heart 
or  heart-assist. 

The  first  total  replacement  artificial  heart 
to  be  totally  Implanted  has  been  developed 
and  has  undergone  short-term  animal  tests. 
This  implant  is  powered  electrically,  but  may 
also  be  pc wered  by  a  small  Implantable  nu- 
clear engine,  Tlie  complete  system  Is  now 
ready  for  loi.g-term  animal  trials. 

Both  the  artificial  heart  and  the  heart- 
assist  system  are  performing  up  to  design 
specifications  and  yielding  vital  Information 
for  analysis  by  the  scientists  and  engineers 
of  the  development  team. 

These  developments  have  been  achieved  by 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  of  the 
NIH  and  Its  contractors.  The  research  and 
development  team,  headed  by  Dr,  Lowell  T, 
Harmison  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute.  Included  the  following  principal 
scientists  and  Institutions;  Drs,  Fred  Huff- 
man and  Walter  Bornhorst.  Thermo  Electron 
Corporation  (TECO),  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts; Dr,  William  Martini,  Donald  W.  Doug- 
las Laboratories  tDWDL).  Richland  Wash- 
ington; Mr.  Mark  Rudnlckl,  Aerojet  General 
Corp..  Sacramento.  California;  Dr  David 
Purdy.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co,  (ARCO) .  Leech- 
burg.  Pennsylvania:  Dr.  John  C,  Norman, 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  Peter  Newgard.  Stanford  Research 
Institute  iSRI).  Mcnlo  Park.  California;  Mr. 
Jack  Chambers.  Statham  Instruments.  Inc., 
Oxnard,  California;  and  Dr.  Fred  Galysh, 
Travenol  Laboratories.  Morton  Grove.  Illlriols. 

The  two  events  follow  4  years  of  research 
and  development  on  the  nuclear  engine  for 
powering  both  kinds  of  artificial  heart  de- 
vices and  2  years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  total  replacement  artificial 
heart.  With  the  development  of  the  major 
components  ipump,  control  and  engine) .  The 
totally  Implantable  total  heart  replacement 
can  now  be  further  studied  for  adaptation  to 
human  heart  patients  The'-e  ftchie.c-n.ents, 
and  the  opportunities  they  afford  for  study- 
ing the  biological  and  engineering  problems 
involved  In  replacing  the  heart,  may  lead  to 
a  decision  for  developing  the  cUnlcai  system.s 
for  humans  within  a  period  of  three  and  one 
half  to  four  years. 

heart   assist   and  total   artificial   HEART 
SYSTEMS   DESCRIBED 

The  nuclear-powered  heart -assist  system 
Implanted  in  a  calf  last  week  consists  of  two 
major  units;  one  in  the  chest,  and  the  other 
In  the  abdomen. 

In  the  abdomen  Ls  a  six-pound.  3  by  8  Inch 
cylinder  containing  a  miniature  thermal  en- 
gine with  a  nuclear  heat  source.  Hydraulic 
pressure  generated  by  this  enngine  Ls  con- 
veyed via  tube  to  the  blood  p-jmp  and  Its 
control  unit  located  within  the  chest. 

The  50-watt  heat-energy  source  Is  about 
100  grams  of  pluton!um-238  iPu-238)  In  a 
3-iayer  metal  capsule  (developed  by  DWDL) 
designed  and  proven  to  withstand  corro- 
sion, high  Impact  and  crush  pressure.s  and 
cremation,  as  well  as  the  maximum  credible 
accident  temperature  of  2400-  F  Pi; -2:^8  is 
primarily  an  emitter  of  alpha  particles,  which 
have  high  energy  but  very  low  penetrating 
power  (they  can  be  stopped  by  a  thin  piece 
of  paper).  The  source  also  cmlt^  more  pene- 
trating gamma  and  neutron  radiation,  which 
capsule  and  engine  design  reduce  to  accept- 
able levels. 

The  heat  from  the  Isotope  capsule  is  stored 
and  released  as  required  to  power  the  thermal 
engine.  Storage  is  achieved  through  the  melt- 
ing of  a  llth.lum  salt  material  that  has  a  high 
heat  CBpacity  and  melts  between  930  and 
1200'F.  The  hot  capsule  and  heat  storage 
material  are  surrounded  by  an  Insulation 
Jacket  that  directs  the  heat  through  the  en- 
gine to  produce  useful  power  for  operating 
the  Implanted  blo<:>d  pump. 

Two  nuclear   thermal   engines  have  been 
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tested.  One  !s  a  vapor  cycle  steam  engine,  the 

er  a  modified  Stirling  cycle  engine.  These 

!nes  have  undergone  bench  testing  with 

Isotope  and  have  entered  animal  testing 
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e    vapor    cycle    steam    engine    develops 
raullc  pressure  to  operate  the  blood  pump 
synchrony  with  the  Irregular  beating  of 
sick   natural   heart   on  a   beat   by   beat 
In    this   engine,    in    a   closed    system 
In    the    water    alternates    many    times 
h  second  between  the  vapor  and  liquid 
les.   the  steam   generated  from   a  single 
of  water  Is  enough  to  run  the  system, 
engine  operates  at  a  peak  temperature 
appro.ximately   900°F   and   develops   fluid 
ssures  of  over  150  pounds  per  square  Inch 
!)  'o  activate  the  blood  pump.  The  system 
)    generates    electric    power    through    a 
.lature  thermoelectric  unit,  for  control  of 
engine  and  the  blood  pump. 
,e  modified  Stirling  engine  converts  the 
.t  from  the  isotope  to  pressurized  gas  by 
•ting  and  cooling  the  working  media  In  a 
toted  cycle.  The  gas   (helium)    is  expanded 
hot   and   compressed    when   cold   and 
■k  is  extracted  since  the  expansion  work 
eeds  the  compression  wcrk.  The  high  pres- 
pneumatlc  energy  is  converted  to  hy- 
ilic  fluid  energy  to  drive  the  blood  pump. 
engine  embodies  a  large  surface  area  re- 
erative  heat  exchanger  that  maintains  a 
form    temperature    gradient    of    approxl- 
"^ly  1000°F.  which  maintains  the  therm.o- 
mic  cycle  within  the  engine  system. 
le    nuclear    engines    provide    adequate 
er   In    a   con:rolled    form    for   operating 
er   the   assist   or   the   total    replacement 
Implanted    wholly    within    the    chest. 
hydrauUcally  operated  heart-assist  pump 
lirectly   Integrated   with   the   system   for 
e  efficient  responsiveness.  It  is  the  most 
nt  version  of  a  direct  acting  heart-assist 
in  a  series  of  pumps  that  extends  back 
ernally  actuated  pneumatic  units.  It  Is 
:  'd  upon  the  total  heart  designed  by  Dr. 
mlson.  The  double  valved  pump  connects 
apex  of  the  heart  s  main  pumping  cham- 
(left  ventricle)  to  the  descending  portion 
he  body's   main   artery    (the   aorta);    as 
Islnally    deflned    and    performed    by    Dr. 
lam    Bernhard    of    Children's    Hospital, 
on    The   alternate    withdrawal    and   re- 
y  of  hydraulic  fluid  into  the  pump's  outer 
atlng  chambers  activates  the  controller 
to  compress  the  pumping  chamber,  caus- 
ihe  blood  to  flow  into  the  aorta  at  normal 
lologlc  pressures.  It  spares  the  left  ven- 
most  of  the  effort  required  to  pump  the 
throughout  the  body.  Further  control 
mechanisms  built  into  the  unit  enable 
system  to  adjust  and  modify  blood  flow 
,  ut,  on  a  beat  by  beat  basis,  to  conform 
c  langlng  circulatory  demands  of  the  body. 
''^e  new  pump  also  features  a  blood  cooled 
exchanger  that  dissipates  70"    or  more 
excess  heat   from   the  engine,  and  a 
„   of  flocked  Dacron  fibers  to  promote 
gTO'wth  of  a  blood  comi>a,tlble  layer  of 
g  tissue  on  all  blood  contacting  surfaces. 

IT.VLLY     IMPLANT.^BLE    ARTIFICWL     HEART 

totally  Implantable  artificial  heart,  com- 

wlth  power  and  controls,  has  been  de- 

'"    This  Is  the  first  complete  unit  to 

V    replace    the     heart    and     be    self- 

ned  within  the  body. 

artlflclal  heart  Ls  similar  to  the  natural 

:  I.e..  It  contains  four  pumping  cham- 

■two    atria    and    two    ventricles.    The 

unit    U    nested    between    the    blood 

ing  chambers  of  the  heart.  The  system 

'J    of    the    pumping    chambers,    the 

converter,  the  heart  controlled  oom- 

and  implanted  energy  storage  and  re- 

■;  units. 

complete  heart  has  been  designed  to 

to  different   types   of  Internal  po'wer 

systems.    I.e.,    electrical,   nuclear   or 

.   The  current   totally   Implanted 

Is  electrically  powered  with  a  tiny 

brushleae  motor  within  the 
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blood  pump.  It  is  designed  to  be  run  by  the 
nuclear  powered  thermal  system;  in  fact,  the 
prevloiisly  described  thermal  engines  are 
being  integrated  with  the  total  heart. 

The  hetirt  is  attached  to  the  stumps  of  the 
major  blood  vessels  that  remain  after  the 
natural  heart  has  been  removed.  The  total 
heart  responds  Immediately  to  the  changes 
and  physiological  needs  by  altering  heart  rate 
and  stroke  volume.  The  efficiency  of  the  total 
heart  Is  In  the  range  of  30  to  40^.,  at  least  as 
high  as  the  natural  heart.  The  system  has  no 
Internal  heat  dissipation  problems. 

The  first  totally  implanted  syst«m  brings 
together  all  of  the  components  of  the  total 
system  where  they  can  be  carefully  assessed 
to  determine  the  potential  clinical  role  of  the 
totally  Implanted  artlflclal  heart  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  forms  of  treatment.  The 
feasibility  of  the  complete  sj-stem  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  engineering  and  acute 
animal  phases  of  study;  It  is  now  entering 
the  phase  of  long-term  evaluation  in 
animals. 

b.\ckground:     national     heart     and     lung 

INSTtrUTE'S     MEDICAL     DEVICES     APPLICATIONS 
PROGRAM 

The  Artificial  Heart  Program  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  was  changed 
JuJy  29.  1970  to  the  Medical  Devices  Appli- 
cations Program  (MDAP)  :^nd  Its  mission  was 
broadened.  The  mls.slon  is  now  to  reduce 
death  and  dlsabUlty  from  both  circulatory 
and  respiratory  diseases  through  the  de- 
velopment of  materials,  Instrumentation  and 
devices  for  prevention,  diagnosis,  monitoring 
and  treatment  of  these  diseases. 

To  achieve  this,  the  MDAP  is  active  In  the 
following  research  and  development  areas: 

Biomateriah  that  are  compatible  with  body 
tissues  and  fluids,  especially  for  use  m  Im- 
planted artlflclal  organs. 

Artificial  heart  devices  to  assist  the  dis- 
eased heart  or  to  replace  the  Irreparably 
damaged  heart. 

Artificial  lung  devices  for  emergency,  tem- 
porary and  permanent  pulmonary  awilstance. 
Bio-Instrumentation  for  improved  moni- 
toring of  patients  and  for  earlier  and  more 
effective  diagnosis  of  their  di-ease  and  its 
complications. 

Medical  Devirp.t  Applicatirm-  testing  and 
evaluation  to  ensure  s.ife  and  expedient  tran- 
sition of  new  medical  devices  from  laboratory 
and  experimental  stages  to  patients  and  the 
health  care  community. 

Special  programs,  such  as  analvtlca]  and 
experimental  studies  of  auxiliary  devices,  and 
including  meetings  and  communications 
events  to  encourage  full  partnership  of  the 
community  in  the  development  and  use  of 
artlflclal  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary 
organs. 

The  MD.AP  does  not  employ  the  usual  step- 
by-step  time-sequence  approach  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system.  Instead,  a  modifled 
sy.nems  development  approach  is  used.  In 
which  all  subsystems  for  a  system  such  as  a 
prosthetic  organ  are  considered  concur- 
rently; and  their  design,  development  and 
assembly  into  the  finished,  working  pros- 
thesis are  achieved  by  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  diverse  industries,  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions each  concentrating  on  problems 
within  a  specific  area  of  expertise.  The  MDAP 
outlines  an  overall  plan  for  attaining  the 
desired  goals,  identified  major  problems  in 
the  way  of  these  goals,  and  supports  work 
to  solve  the  problems  in  a  tlmelv  way. 

Thus,  by  bringing  together 'the  talents. 
skills  and  resources  of  biological,  medical. 
engineering  and  physical  scientists  in  uni- 
versities and  hospitals  with  those  In  chemi- 
cal, engineering  and  actuarial  firms  and  other 
group  from  private  Industrv— and  by  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  all'  of  these— the 
MDAP  may  produce  the  best  possible  tvpes 
of  circulatory  and  respiratory  assist  and'  re- 
placement devices  at  the  least  possible  cost 
In  time  and  money.  A  basic  MDAP  philosophy 
la  that  such  devices  may  proceed  directly  Into 
prellnUnaxy   clinical   study    by    the   MDAP- 


sponsored  developers  adhering  to  DHEW 
Guidelines  for  research  Involving  human 
subjects. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  tx)  join  in  cosponsoring  S.  3323 
the  proposed  National  Heart,  Blood  Ves- 
sel, Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972,  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  <Mr.  Kennedy). 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  to  expand 
improve,  and  provide  greater  focus  to  the 
programs  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  Is  a  logical  sequence  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  we  were  considering 
that  legislation,  I  introduced  along  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  Nelson),  Senate  Resolution  126 
to  authorize  a  study  of  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  fight  heart  disease  and  othei 
cardiovascular  diseases. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  while  a  massive 
attack  on  cancer  was  fully  justified,  we 
could  not  conscientiously  ignore  the  No.  1 
cause  of  death  in  this  country,  heart  and 
cardiovascular  diseases.  So  it  is  partic- 
ularly gratifying  to  me  today  to  note  that 
so  many  others  now  share  my  concern 
that  a  major  program  be  mounted  to  con- 
centrate an  all-out  effort  against  these 
diseases. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  Nation's 
medical  community  with  the  means  to 
mount  a  comprehensive  attack  on  three 
areas  of  physical  disability  which  con- 
stitute the  greatest  threats  to  life  and 
create  the  greatest  number  of  disabilities 
of  any  group  of  related  diseases. 

These  are  heart  disease,  lung  disease, 
and  diseases  of  the  blood.  Many  may 
react  to  this  listing  as  a  grouping  of 
diseases  affecting  basically  the  aged.  Al- 
though these  diseases  are  the  No.  1 
killer  of  older  persons,  they  also  af- 
flict many  younger  persons. 

The  estimated  mortality  in  1972  from 
cardiovascular  diseases  in  the  United 
States  is  almost  1.1  million — 1.098,000— 
out  of  a  total  U.S.  projected  mortality 
figure  of  2,041,000.  Of  this  projected  fig- 
ure, approximately  160,000  will  be  under 
the  age  of  65.  Cardiovascular  diseases 
cause  14  percent  of  the  deaths  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  34,  30  percent  between 
the  ages  of  35  and  44,  42  percent  be- 
tween the  ages  of  45  and  54,  and  51  per 
cent  between  the  ages  of  55  and  64. 

The  estimated  prevalence  of  cardio- 
vascular disease  among  our  population  Is 
27  million  cases. 

A  look  at  the  statistics  on  chronic  res- 
piratory conditions  reveals  both  a  stag- 
gering total  of  deaths  of  older  persons  as 
well  as  an  even  greater  proportion  of  in- 
cidence among  the  younger  age  groups. 
There  are  approximately  10  million  in- 
dividuals affected  by  chronic  respiratory 
conditions.  These  10  million  break  down 
by  disease  and  age  group  as  follows: 


Total 


Under 
65  years 


Over  65 


EmDhy^ema 9?3  000         548  000       375  000 

Broncliitis. 4,177,000      3.534.000       643  000 

Asthma 5,830,000     5,185,000       645.000 


Some  36,000  people  die  each  year  from 
chronic  respiratory  conditions  apart 
from  cancer  of  the  lung  or  respiratory 
infections  such  as  pneumonia  or  tuber- 
culosis. More  than  13,000  of  these  are 
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under  65  years  of  age.  These  36,000 
deaths  are  in  addition  to  the  20,000  in- 
fants who  die  each  year  with  respira- 
tory distress  syndrome  or  hyaline  mem- 
brane disease. 

Diseases  of  the  blood  take  their  toll 
also.  Thrombosis  is  a  substantial  factor  in 
heart  attacks  and,  of  course,  in  stroke. 
Recently  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Act,  giv- 
ing recognition  to  the  statistic  that  50,- 
000  Americans  may  suffer  from  this  hor- 
rible selective  disease,  with  2.5  million 
having  the  trait.  And  this  bill  places 
further  emphasis  on  research  into  this 
disease.  Hemophilia  while  affecting  only 
approximately  15,000  individuals  makes 
substantial  demands  upon  the  supply  of 
blood  available  for  the  Nation's  hospi- 
tal patients. 

To  provide  a  systematic  approach  to 

wiping  out  these  dire  statistics,  S.  

would  require  the  development  of  a  5- 
year  program  to  combat  diseases  of  the 
heart,  blood  vessels,  lungs,  and  blood. 
This  program  would  include  basic  bio- 
medical research,  studies  In  epidemiol- 
og>',  etiology,  and  prevention,  research 
into  new  drugs,  devices,  treatment  and 
diagnosis,  and  rehabilitation  as  well  as 
large-scale  testing  and  evaluation  and 
demonstration  projects  in  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 
The  program  would  also  include  empha- 
sis on  the  education  and  training  of 
scientists  and  professionals  in  these 
fields,  and  on  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams and  centers  for  study  and  re- 
search in  these  diseases.  A  public  infor- 
mation and  education  program  would  be 
a  strong  part  of  this  plan. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  15  new  centers  for  clinical 
research  into  cardiovascular  diseases  and 
15  new  centers  for  clinical  research  Into 
chronic  pulmonary  diseases.  Each  of 
these  centers  would  provide  the  scien- 
tific and  academic  environment  neces- 
sary to  train  new  health  personnel,  and 
to  demonstrate  advanced  diagnostic  and 
treatment  methods  for  cardiovascular 
and  pulmonary  diseases,  respectively. 

These  centers  would  be  jointly  funded 
by  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or 
institutions,  including  the  voluntary 
organizations. 

Under  the  bill,  the  existing  advisory 
council  for  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
would  be  expanded  to  18  members  and 
would  include  nine  members  who  are 
leading  medical  or  scientific  authorities 
skilled  in  the  diseases  which  are  the 
special  concern  of  the  institute,  two 
students  enrolled  in  health  professions 
schools,  and  seven  members  from  the 
general  public. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
would,  for  the  first  time,  have  its  own 
separate  authorization  of  appropriations. 

I  believe  all  of  these  provisions  will  en- 
able the  National  Heart  and  Limg  In- 
stitute to  wage  the  strong  fight  that  Is 
needed  against  heart  and  lung  disease 
and  diseases  of  the  blood.  The  ravaging 
statistics  I  cited  earlier  are  telling  evi- 
dence of  the  need  to  mobilize  the  full 
weight  of  our  biomedical  community's 
resources  in  a  direct  assault  on  these 
diseases. 

I  have  also  joined  this  week  In  co- 
sponsoring  S.  3046,  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Heart,  Limg,  and  Blood  Act  of 


1972,  introduced  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mon- 
DALE).  This  bill  also  approaches  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  these  diseases 
in  a  manner  similar  to  S. ,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  both  bills  will  be  consid- 
ered in  hearings  on  this  subject.  S.  3046 
contains  provisions  which  I  feel  com- 
plement S.  ,  and  I  look  forward  to 

hearing  them  discussed  fully  In  com- 
mittee hearings. 

One  concept  incorporated  in  S.  3046 
is  that  of  separate  appropriations  au- 
thorizations each  for  heart  disease,  lung 
disease,  blood  disease,  and  information 
and  public  education  programs  as  well 
as  professional  training  programs.  I  feel 
this  individual  budgetary  item  mecha- 
nism should  be  thoroughly  explored.  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  the  advantage  of 
assuring  that  each  of  these  important 
components  of  the  institute's  programs 
would  receive  the  priority  consideration 
it  deserved  without  being  dimlriished  by 
considerations  given  another  component. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  greatest 
tragedy  which  surrounds  these  diseases 
is  that  much  of  their  incidence  could  be 
avoided  through  appropriate  preventive 
measures.  And  many  jf  these  measures 
can  be  taken  by  the  individual  in  mak- 
ing changes  in  his  everj-day  patterns  of 
living.  I  admit  it  is  not  easy  to  change 
one's  way  of  living,  but  all  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that,  with  special  in- 
formation and  efforts,  the  individual  can 
dramatically  prolong  his  chances  of  a 
healthy  life  free  from  disabilities.  This 
can  be  accomplished  through  developing 
the  habits  of  adequate  rest  and  exercise, 
and  a  good  diet,  and  losing  or  avoiding 
the  habit  of  cigarette  smoking.  Each  of 
these  preventive  measures  can  be  en- 
hanced and  encouraged  through  strong 
educational  and  information  campaign.^. 
This,  I  believe,  justifies  and.  indeed,  re- 
quires the  mounting  of  a  comprehensive 
informational  campaign  by  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

A  third  factor  in  the  preventive  treat- 
ment of  heart  disease  is  the  control  of 
high  blood  pressure — hypertension — 
through  medication  and  diet.  Many  vic- 
tims of  hypertension  develop  the  disease 
during  their  thirties.  Regular  medical 
supervision  is  a  practice  every  family 
should  follow.  The  family  doctor  can  de- 
tect early  signs  of  hypertension  and 
treat  it  through  drugs  or  through  diet, 
thereby  avoiding  the  risk  of  heart  fail- 
ure, kidney  failure,  heart  attacks,  and 
strokes  developing  from  hypertension. 

Another  preventive  mechanism  which 
can  prevent  serious  disability  or  death 
resulting  from  heart  attack  is  adequate 
treatment  and  care  at  the  time  of  the 
attack. 

An  extremely  important  benefit  to  be 
realized  from  a  concerted  effort  against 
these  diseases  is  emphasis  on  emergency 
treatment  of  victims  of  heart  attacks. 
The  statistics  on  sudden  cardiac  death 
are  high  and  needlessly  so — some  80,000 
deaths  each  year,  among  heart  attack 
victims  under  the  age  of  65.  Half  of  the 
victims  of  heart  attacks  die  before  reach- 
ing the  hospital.  To  reduce  the  incidence 
of  death  from  heart  attacks,  research  Is 
necessary  to  develop  means  of  getting 
emergency  care  to  the  victim  quickly,  to 
devise  treatment  methods  which  can  al- 


leviate immediately  the  potential  damage 
to  the  heart  and  its  pumpmg  mecha- 
nism, and,  of  course,  lo  educate  the  pub- 
lic in  proper  precautions  and  procedures 
to  follow  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  at- 
tack. 

One  area  of  great  potential,  I  have 
long  been  convinced,  is  the  utilization  of 
helicopters  for  such  emergency  treat- 
ment, especially  in  rural  areas  where  di.s- 
tance  alor.e  can  prevent  a  patient  from 
receiving  needed  treatment  withm  an 
acceptable  period  of  time.  Helicopters 
are  widely  used  in  Sweden  today  to  save 
many  wiio  would  otherwise  not  survive. 
Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  in 
parts  of  our  country  to  convert  helicop- 
ters into  ambulances  with  trained  per- 
soiuiel,  equipment,  and  supplies  readily 
available  to  provide  immediate  treatment 
to  victims.  But  this  is  far  too  little  and 
too  uncoordinated  an  effort.  The  history 
of  helicopter  utilization  m  Vietnam  has 
shown  the  great  adaptability  and  ap- 
plicability of  these  vehicles  for  such 
treatment  procedures. 

I  am  hopeful  that  additional  demon- 
strations and  then  large-scale  funding  of 
the  utilization  of  helicopt-ers,  as  well  as 
mobile  coronary  care  unit?,  will  be  un- 
dertaken. I  will  introduce  amendments 
to  this  legLslation  to  stress  this  program. 

Another  area  where  preventive  treat- 
ment can  reap  great  benefits  lies  in 
promising  research  currently  underway 
to  provide  a  means  of  dissolving  blood 
clots  and  to  prevent  their  formation 
through  maintenance  drugs.  If  success- 
ful, thrombosis  can  be  prevented,  and 
the  tragic  dLsabOities  resulting  from 
strokes  and  heart  attacks  caused  by 
thrombosis  can  be  avoided. 

Of  course,  prevention  in  chronic  res- 
plratorj-  diseases  to  a  great  extent  will 
depend  on  our  ability  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment. Again  cigarette  smoking  is 
heavily  Implicated  as  causative  agent. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  of  preven- 
tion is  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  Tiie 
disclosure  just  the  other  day  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an  artificial  heart  by  NIH- 
supported  research  promi.ses  great  hope 
for  the  future,  particularly  if  the  costs 
can  be  reduced. 

Recent  years  have  shown  impressive 
gains  in  open -heart  surgery  and  in  ther- 
apeutic techniques  for  the  treatment  of 
heart  disease. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  Because  of  the  discovery  of  the 
successful  treatment  for  tuberculasis  20 
years  ago.  a  career  in  lung  research  has 
seemed  less  challenging  to  many  young 
physicians  than  other  research  fields.  As 
a  result,  there  has  been  a  serious  short- 
age of  scientists  and  researchers  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  diseases  of  tlie  lung  and 
respiratory  tract.  A  major  effort  must 
be  made  to  recruit  more  young  profes- 
sionals into  this  area. 

In  the  field  of  blood  itself,  promising 
advances  have  been  made  in  developing 
methods  of  lengthening  the  shelf  life  of 
blood  used  for  transfusions.  Currently 
blood  can  be  maintained  for  only  21  days. 
There  are  periodic  shortages  of  blood, 
and  systems  need  to  be  devised  to  frac- 
tionalize  it  so  that  factors  necessary  for 
certain  diseases,  such  as  hemophila  can 
be  removed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
blood  utilized  for  other  purposes.  This 
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wduld  provide  a  higher  curative  output 
fr  )m  every  pint  of  blood. 

VIr.  President,  the  futiu-e  holds  great 
h<  pe  for  the  reduction  cf  the  mortalities 
ar  d    disabilities    from    diseases    of    the 

h(  art  and  lung.  I  believe  S. will  give 

us 


in ', 
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the  tools  to  accomplish  this  life  sav 
and  sustaining  sooner.  Every  year 
gahned  represents  a  potential  of  well  over 
million  lives  prolonged  and  countless 
di:  abilities  lessened.  This  legislation  and 
appropriate  high  funding  offers  assur- 
ance that  these  diseases  will  no  longer 
pr;sent  the  tragic  threat  to  our  Nation 
th  It  they  have  in  the  past. 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

3.  3324.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
ti:ns  for  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
en:e  Foundation,  and  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

NfTIOKAL    SCIENCE    F0rND.\TION     ACTHOSIZA- 
TIONS     ACT    OF     1973 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   Mr.   President,   the 

horization  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 

for  the  National  Science  Foundation 

reflection  of  the  President's  commit- 

me^it  to  marshal  science  and  technology 

contained  in  his  state  of  the  Union 

sage    to   Congress    on    January    20, 
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s  we  work   to  build  a  more  productive, 
•e  competitive,  more  prosperous  America, 
will  do  well  to  remember  the  keys  to  our 
In  the  past.  There  have  been  many, 
udlng  the  competitive  nature  cf  cur  Tree 
rise  system;  the  energy  of  our  working 
1  and  women;  ar.d  the  abundant  gifts  of 
:^re.  One  other  quality  which  has  always 
t  a  key  to  progress  is  cur  special  bent  for 
nology,  our  singular  ability   to  harness 
discoveries  of  science  in  the  service  of 
....  I  have  felt  for  some  time,  however, 
we  should  also  be  doing  more  to  apply 
scientific  and   technological   genius  di- 
ily  to  domestic  opportunity.  Toward  this 
I   have   already   increased   our   civilian 
ch   and  development  budget   by  more 
40  percent  since  1969  and  have  directed 
National    Science    Foundation    to    give 
attention  to  this  area.  .  .  .  Science  and 
nology  represent  an  enormous  power  in 
life — and  a  unique  opportunity.  It  is  now 
us  to  decide  whether  we  will  waste  these 
nificent  energies — or  whether  we  will  use 
to  create  a  better  world  for  ourselves 
for  our  children. 
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Tjhis  bill  authorizes  $646  million  for 

National   Science  Foimdation's  ac- 

les  and  an  additional  $7  million  for 

3  incurred  outside  of  the  United 

es. 

President,   the   activities   of   the 

touch  virtually  a!l  of  the  sciences  in 

areas  of  rc-^earch  and  development 

technology  application  in  addition 

s  activities  in  the  academic  commu- 
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I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
recc  gnize  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
conmitment  to  science  and  technology 
and  give  expeditious  consideration  to 
this  bill,  for  there  are  few  investments 
whi  ;h  pay  any  greater  dividends. 

A  most  a  year  ago  to  the  day,  the  late 
Sen  itor  Prouty  spoke  with  his  usual  wis- 
donr  and  insight  in  introducing  last 
yeai  's  authorization : 
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research    increases    the    score    of 

rledge  we  have  about  the  world  we  live 

^uch  knowledge  does  not  become  obso- 

on  the  contrary.  Its  value  Improves  with 


use  and  with  our  expanding  horizons  of  com- 
prehension. But  scientitie  knowledge  is  use- 
ful only  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  who 
are  familiar  with  its  dimensions,  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  working  with  it,  interpreting  It, 
and  relating  it  to  the  major  needs  and  in- 
terests of  our  society.  This  capability  is  re- 
quired in  order  not  only  to  produce  new 
knowledge,  but  also  to  be  ready  for  its  ex- 
ploitation. Maintaining  this  capability  can 
only  be  guaranteed  through  actively  sup- 
porting research  in  essentially  all  areas  of 
science. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  pre.'-ents  that 
guarantee  to  America.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  a  sectional 
analysis  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
anal'-.-is  were  ordered  t3  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  :3324 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
IS  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  its  powers  and  duties  under  the 
Natl  <nal  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  a.d  under  title  IX  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  treasury  not  Otherwise  appro- 
pr.ated.  $646,000,000. 

Sec,  2,  .Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  in  sections  1  and  4  shall 
rein.^in  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  a.s  may  be  specified  in 
.Acts  making  such   appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  Apprnpri-itions  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed  $5,- 
000.  for  official  con.=;ultatlon.  representation. 
or  other  extraordinarv  expenses  upon  the 
approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  cf  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

Sec  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1,  not  to  exceed  87.- 
000.000  IS  authorized  to  be  appropria'ed  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  for  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
incurred  outside  'he  United  State.s  to  be 
paid  for  in  foregn  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  nnr.Tial  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  nearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  emploved  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  willfully  refused 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
institution,  then  such  institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  in- 
dlvidua;  under  any  of  the  programs  specified 
in  subsection  ,  b) , 

'  b  1  The  programs  referred  to  in  sub.sectlon 
la)    are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;   and 

i2)  The  progranis  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science 
Information  Service 

(Od)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  any  institution 
of  higher  education  to  Institute  and  carry 
out  an  Independent,  disciplinary  proceeding 
pursuant  to  existing  authority,  practice,  and 
law. 


ic)(2)    Nothing   in    this   section   shall    be 


construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  stu- 
dent to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views 

or  opinions. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
of  1973. •• 

Sectional  Analysis 

Sec,  1.  This  section  authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1973  in  the  amount  of  $646,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  This  section  provides  that  appro- 
pri.tiions  made  pursuant  to  sections  1  and 
4  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  such  period,  or  periods,  of 
time  as  may  be  specified  in  appropriation 
acts. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  authorizes  an  allow- 
ance of  up  to  $5,000  for  official  consultation, 
representation,  and  other  extraordinary  ex- 
penses to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director. 

Sec.  4.  This  section  authorizes.  In  addition 
to  the  funds  appropriated  by  section  1.  an 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973  not  to' ex- 
ceed $7,000,000  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Incurred  outside  of  the 
United  States  to  be  financed  from  foreign 
currencies  which  are  determined  bv  the 
Treasury  Department  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
normal   requirements  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  This  section  outlines  certain  con- 
ditions under  which  Institutions  of  higher 
education  are  to  deny  or  withdraw  assLst- 
ance,  for  a  period  of  two  years  under  speci- 
fied programs,  from  individuals  Involved  In 
acts  which  constitute  substantial  disruptions 
to  such  Institutions. 

Sec  6.  This  section  permits  the  citation  of 
the  Act  as  the  "National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act  of   1973." 


By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
S.J.  Res.  214.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  th-  United  States  providing  for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  for  election  of 
such  candidates  by  popular  vote.  Re- 
ferred tc  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  a  decade  I  have  been  introducing  a 
constitutional  amendment  not  only  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  replace 
it  with  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  but  as  well  to  abolish 
nomination  by  conventions  and  replace- 
ment with  nomination  by  direct  primary. 
For  years  my  proposal  was  known  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

But  I  have  had  no  success  whatsoever 
on  this  proposal  although  I  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  JudiciaiT  Com- 
mittee to  urge  approval  of  it.  At  that 
time — March  2,  1966 — my  proposal  had 
lost  the  No.  1  designation  to  Sen- 
ator Bayh's  proposal  to  abolish  only  the 
electoral  college  and  not  touch  the  sys- 
tem of  nomination  by  convention — and 
dropped  in  number  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 4.  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that 
my  statement  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
recent  pronoimcement  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  taken  new  hope  and  so 
today  I  have  reintroduced  my  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  not  only  elect  but  as 
well  nominate  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  by  direct  election. 
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My  more-than-a-decade-old  proposal 
would,  among  other  things: 

First.  Abolish  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President; 

Second.  Provide  for  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  direct 
popular  vote; 

Third.  Abolish  the  national  convention 
system  of  nominating  the  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates  of  po- 
litical parties: 

Fourth.  Provide  for  the  nomination  of 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates of  political  parties  by  direct  pri- 
maries— first  Tuesday  after  first  Monday 
in  August; 

Fifth.  Provide  for  runoff  elections  in 
both  the  general  election  and  the  pri- 
mary in  the  event  that  no  candidate  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast — to  be  held  28  days  later; 

Sixth.  Require  that  in  order  to  qualify 
as  a  candidate  in  the  direct  primary,  a 
person  must  file  a  petition  signed  by  at 
least  1  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast  in 
the  last  presidential  general  election — 
this  would  require  700,000  signers  for  the 
1968  primary — to  be  filed  not  before  Jan- 
uary 1  and  not  later  later  than  2  months 
prior  to  the  primary  election;  and 

Seventh.  Require  that  a  political  party 
have  a  registered  membership  of  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  registered 
voters  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
qu.ilify  to  get  on  the  ballot. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  pro- 
posal is  responsive  to  what  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  desire.  National  public 
opinion  polls  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  an  overwhelming  ma.iority  not  only 
wants  the  electoral  college  system  abol- 
ished but  wants  it  replaced  by  a  direct 
popular  vote  system. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  selection  of  the 
party  candidates  should  be  made  by  the 
people  themselves  in  a  direct  primary 
rather  than  by  national  convention — and 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear-cut  major- 
ity preference,  if  necessary,  runoff  elec- 
tions both  in  the  primary  and  the  general 
election  should  be  held. 

I  believe  that  candidates  should  openly 
declare  their  candidacies  and  make 
themselves  available  to  recorded  expres- 
sion of  the  voters  directly  rather  than  re- 
fraining from  a  presidential  primary  and 
instead  relying  on  power  plays  in  the 
back  smoke-filled  rooms  at  national  con- 
ventions where  a  handful  of  people  can 
make  the  choice  of  the  nominees. 

I  believe  that  the  position  of  Vice 
President  has  become  so  important  that 
it  should  not  be  relegated  to  the  status 
of  consolation  prize  nor  should  it  be  de- 
cided by  the  vote  of  one  person — the 
P'e.<;idential  nominee — to  the  exclusion 
of  the  votes  of  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can^. 

My  proposal  would  incidentally  attain 
an  objective  now  desired  by  candidates 
and  the  public  alike — to  shorten  the  gen- 
eral election  campaign  at  least  1  month 
with  the  primary  being  set  for  early 
August. 

Exhibit  1 
Detailed    .Statement   of   Sen\tor   Mahoaret 

Chase  Smith  in  Support  of  Senate  Joint 

RrsoLtTioN  4 

From  the  long  term  aspect,  the  Electoral 
College  is  doomed  to  be  replaced  by  the  di- 


rect popular  election  system.  It  is  only  a 
matter  cf  time.  Its  years  are  luimbered.  For 
the  American  people  will  ultimately  assert 
themselves  and  demand  that  the  v>lll  of  the 
majority  prevail— and  the  American  perple 
will  prevail  over  the  powers-that-be  who 
cling  to  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo. 

It  may  take  another  razor-thin  Kennedy- 
Nixon  type  election  or  an  Adams- Jack.son. 
Hayes-Tllden  or  Harrison-Cleveland  t>-pe 
election — where  the  popular  vote  winner 
loses — to  arouse  the  people  to  successful  re- 
volt against  the  Electoral  College.  Whatever 
sets  off  the  time  fuse,  the  Electoral  College 
Is  ultimately  doomed. 

The  foremost  objection  to  the  popular  elec- 
tion vote  proposal  Is  that  under  It  the  small 
population  states  like  my  own  .State  of 
Maine  would  Icse  proportional  power  to  the 
large  population  states. 

My  answer  to  that  argument  Is  that  It  Is 
the  will  of  the  people — the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters — rather  than  the  proportional 
power  of  any  state  that  Is  Important  and 
that  should  prevail — the  people  should  not 
be  secondary  and  subservient  to  the  states 

A  good  starting  point  for  the  elaboration  of 
these  fundamental  points  is  to  ask  why  the 
current  Intense  Interest  In  changing  the 
Electoral  College  system  of  electing  Presi- 
dents? Hasn't  this  ever  occurred  to  anyone 
before?  Why  the  sudden  Interest? 

Obviously,  much  of  the  current  interest 
stems  from  the  closeness  of  such  elections  as 
the  1960  Presidential  Election  In  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  edged  Mr.  Nixon  by  only  sixteen 
one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote — by  only  112.881  votes  out  of  the  sixty- 
eight  and  a  half  million  votes  cast. 

Mr.  Kennedy  received  49  48  per  cent  of  the 
vote  to  49.32  per  cent  for  Mr.  Nixon — thereby 
making  Mr.  Kennedy  a  minority  President 
since  he  received  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  total  votes  cast. 

Yet.  In  the  Electoral  College  he  received 
303  to  Mr.  Nixon's  219  and  15  for  Senator 
Byrd — or  Mr.  Kennedy  received  56.6  per  cent 
of  the  Electoral  College  vote  but  only  49.4S 
of  the  popular  vote. 

In  short,  we  had  a  President  elected  by 
the  Electoral  College  even  though  he  was 
close  to  trailing  In  the  popular  vote.  In 
addition  to  that  we  had  some  Members  of  the 
Electoral  College  who  defied  the  voters  of 
their  states  and  voted  for  someone  other 
than  whom  the  voters  of  their  own  states 
had   voted  for. 

Tills  has  disturbed  and  aroused  many  peo- 
ple as  the  dancers  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Electoral  College,  which  can  be  used  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  malority  In  otir  co\in- 
try.  Many  aroused  people  want  to  remove 
such  a  danger. 

But  this  Is  nothing  new.  There  have  been 
many  times  In  the  hlst»ry  of  our  country 
when  we  have  had  a  minority  President, 
There  have  been  times  when  the  candidate 
getting  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the 
direct  popular  vote  was  defeated  in  the  Elec- 
toral College. 

Our  mlnorltv  Presidents  have  been  Adams 
In  1824.  Polk  in  1844.  Taylor  In  1848.  Buch- 
anan in  1856.  Lincoln  in  1860.  Hayes  in  1878. 
Garfield  in  1880.  Cleveland  In  1884  and  In 
1892,  Harrison  in  1888,  Wilson  In  1912  and 
1916.  Truman  in  1948  and  Kennedy  m  I960. 
In  most  of  these  Instances,  they  were  minor- 
ity Presidents  because  there  were  more  than 
two  nominees  for  President. 

Even  more  striking  were  the  elections  of 
1824.  1876,  and  1888  In  which  the  direct 
popular  vote  winner  lost  in  the  Electoral 
College.  In  1824  Andrew  Jackson  beat  John 
Quincy  Adams  4  to  3  In  the  direct  popular 
vote  as  Jackson  received  43.13  per  cent  of 
the  vote  while  Adams  received  only  30  54 
per  cent  of  the  vote — with  Clay  and  Craw- 
for  each  getting  13  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

In  1876  Samuel  J.  Tllden  beat  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  51  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  in  direct 
popular  votes  but  lost  the  election  under  the 
Electoral  College  system.  In  1888  Grover 
Cleveland   beat   Benjamin   Harrison   49    per 


cent  to  48  per  cent  in  direct  popular  votes 
but  under  the  Electoral  College  system  lost 
to  Harrison. 

These  results — and  the  repeated  possibil- 
ities— have  worried  Americans  often  in  the 
past  and  they  have  tried  to  do  something 
about  changing  the  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem which  would  permit  such  unfair  re- 
sults. In  fact,  more  than  200  amendments 
have  been  introduced  in  the  past  7!  years. 

It  seems  as  though  the  Smiths  have  gotten 
Into  the  act  very  cvinspicuously.  The  at- 
tempts to  make  changes,  first,  started  back 
In  1797  when  Congressman  William  I,  Smith 
of  South  Carolina  Introduced  the  first 
amendment. 

Because  times  does  not  permit  a  complete 
historical  review  of  the  attempts  to  change 
or  abolish  the  Electoral  Oollege.  For  the  most 
part,  I  Will  confine  my  mention  of  the  at- 
tempts to  the  time  during  which  I  have 
served  in  the  United  States  Senate — that  13 
since  1949. 

In  1950  the  late  Senator  Langer  proposed 
an  amendment  to  abolish  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  replace  it  with  nomination  and 
election  by  direct  popular  vote.  The  Langer 
Amendment  was  defeated  by  a  60  to  31  vote. 
I  voted  for  it.  Republicans  voted  nearly 
evenly  with  a  21  to  20  vote  against  it.  Demo- 
crats voted  nearlv  Jour  to  one  against  it  by 
39  to  11, 

Three  otlier  amendnnents  offered  that  day 
were  defeated  by  even  more  lop-sided  votes 
than  the  Langer  Amendment  But  the  Lodge 
Proportional  Amendment  did  pass  by  a  64 
to  27  vote  and  I  v^^ted  for  it.  It  also  had  a 
provision  to  require  at  least  forty  per  cent 
of  the  electoral  vote  for  anyone  to  get  elected 
President. 

But  the  Lodge  Amendment  passed  by  the 
Senate  died  In  the  House  because  the  House 
Rules  Committee  bottled  It  up  in  Committee 
and  refused  to  let  it  get  out  for  a  vote  by  the 
House. 

The  next  attempt  was  in  1956.  This  time 
Senator  Langer  again  offered  his  direct 
popular  vote  nomination  and  election  pro- 
pKisal.  But  this  time  it  wa-s  defeated  69  to 
13 — twice  as  great  a  defeat  as  six  years  be- 
fore, TTiis  was  i^ecause  of  a  great  shift  on 
the  Republican  side. 

While  the  Republicans  voted  20  to  21  on 
the  Langer  .Amendment  In  1950,  they  voted 
41  to  2  ag.i;nst  it  in  1956,  Senator  Ijinger 
and  I  were  pretty  lonely  that  day  as  we  were 
the  only  two  Republicans  to  vote  for  It. 

Whereas  Senator  Lehman  had  voted 
against  the  Langer  Amendment  In  1950,  six 
years  later  in  1956  he  offered  half  of  the 
original  Langer  proposal  by  the  Lehman 
Amendment  which  would  continue  nomina- 
tion by  convention  but  would  have  abolished 
the  Electoral  College  and  provided  election 
by  direct  popular  vote.  But  his  amendment 
was  defeated  66  to  17, 

Senator  Cise  of  New  Jersey  offered  an 
.Tmendment  to  provide  for  the  proportional 
system  with  a  bonus  for  states  with  high  vot- 
ing participation  and  penalty  for  states  with 
low  voting  participation.  The  Case  Amend- 
ment was  defeated  66  to  20. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  by  a  48  to  37 
vote  did  vote  for  the  Daniel  Compromise 
Amendment  which  would  give  each  state  a 
choice  between  the  proportional  plan  or  the 
district  plan — bvit  the  Daniel  Amendment 
failed  because  it  fell  short  of  the  required 
two-thirds  majority. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  that  vote — 
except  t!ie  .=everal  proposals  that  have  been 
introduced  Before  turning  to  these  proposals 
for  discussion,  I  want  to  touch  upon  what 
appears  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  for  a  change  in  the  EHectoral  College 
system  of  electing  Presidents. 
"  In  1948  the  Gallup  Poll  showed  that  the 
American  people  favored  a  change  by  a  bet- 
ter than  2  to  1  margin— 57  percent  for  to  22 
percent  p.galnst.  On  November  17,  1960.  the 
G.illup  Poll  showed  the  sentiment  to  be 
down  a  bit  but  still  about  2  to  1  for  a  change 
with  the  percentages  being  50  percent  for  and 
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2k  percent  against.  Later  such  polls  have  had 
sljnllar  results. 

before  getting  Into  a  discussion  of  the 

t  proposed  changes,  let  us  take  a  look 

the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  present 

^ctoral    College   system   of   electing   Presl- 

3tS. 

Those   who   defend    the   Electoral   College 
p^lnt  to  the  fact  that  it  is  still  with  us  after 
years  and  that.  or.  the  whole,  it  has  pro- 
diced  able  Presldenta. 

They  say  that  only  rarely  has  a  popular 
-e  loser  won  in  the  Electoral  College.  They 
nt  out  that  even  the  minority  Presidents 
■Id  probably  have  won   had   there   been 
off  elections  such  as  I  propose, 
ey  say  that  the  system  gives  protection 
the  smaller  states — that  It  provides  some 
'tectlon  against  tyranny  by  a  majority. 
~:iey  contend  that  the  unit  rule  system  of 
Electoral  College  whereby  the  winner  In 
itate   takes   all   the   electoral    votes — that 
n    "Wmner    Take    Ail"    Unit    Rule    helps 
vent  the  growth  of  spUnter  parties  such 
Dl.igue  France  with  its  political  instability 
or  to  DeGaulle. 
>ey  contend  that  it  elves  desirable  bal- 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  and  their 
re^ective   powers   on   influencing   the   final 
come  of  a  Presidential  election. 
i.nd  they  finally  conclude  that  in  the  event 
a  very  close  and  bitter  election,  the  Elec- 
College   tends   to  give   the   Impression 
the  country  is  behind  the  winner  be- 
he  has  won  a  greater  percentage  in  the 
College  than  In  the  direct  popular 
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ail  the  arguments  made  by  'he  de- 
ders  of  the  Electoral  College"  system  I 
4  this  to  be  the  most  fatuous  and  guilty 
heer  sophistry. 

think  the  arguments  against  the  Elec- 

1  College  system  as  it  is  now  constituted 

far  more  logical  and  Impressive.  One  of 

greatest  arguments  against  it  is  the  re- 

;  of  past  elections.  As  I  have  pointed  out. 

tias    produced    three    Presidents — Adams. 

es.  and  Harrison — who  lost  the  popular 

•  to  their  opponents. 

nd  it  simply  Is  not  right  for  the  wishes 
he  majority  to  be  thwarted.  That  is  cer- 
ly  not  the  democracy  that  we  give  so 
:h  lip  service  to.  To  paraphrase  a  na- 
al   columnist-commentator,   it   does  not 

Democracy  Live." 
ose  who  oppose  the  Electoral  College 
end  that  our  founding  fathers  never  in- 
led  that  there  be  en  bloc  "Winner  Take 
voting  by  each  of  the  states.  Its  unfair- 
is  obvious. 

very  incisive  argument  against  the  sys- 
Is  that  it  makes  It  practically  Impossible 
anyone  from  a  small  Electora'l  Bloc  State 
Se  nominated  but  instead  tends  to  limit 
possibilities  to  persons  from  large  states 
New  York,  California,   PennsyU-anla  or 

13, 
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m  such  large  states.  If  the  division  be- 
n  parties  tends  to  be  razor  thin,  then 
'.in  pressure  groups  gain  a  dispropor- 
ite  and  unfair  bargaining  power  under 
unit  system  of  the  Electoral  College.  It 
3  tremendous  power  to  small  highly-dis- 
ned,  well-organized  pressure  groups  in 
■■  pivotal  states. 

tics   of   the   Electoral    College   contend 

its  Unit  System  not  only   invites  vote 

"  by  Juggling  a  few  votes  in  the  large 

states  where  the  vote  may  be  close — 

that  it  also  discourages  maximum  voting 

"clpation. 

cs  further  point  out  that  if  one  candi- 
falls  to  get  269  electoral  votes,  under  the 
■nt  Electoral  College  system  the  voting 
en  thrown  Into  the  House  where  each 
.  voting  under  the  unit  system,  has  only 
igle  vote  regardless  of  the  size  of  Its 
lation. 

e  one  point  of  criticism  on  which  there 

greatest   agreement    is   that   there   la 

binding  legally  upon  an  elector  to 


tlie 


vote  for  a  candidate  to  whom  he  pledged 
himself  prior  t-o  election  or  on  whose  ticket 
he  ran  For  example,  in  1960  a  Nixon  elector 
voted  for  Senator  Byrd. 

One  thing  is  sure  on  this  subject — that 
most  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  want  to  cliange  the  svstem 
of  electing  Presidents.  The  trotible  is  that 
they  can't  get  togethpr  and  agree  on  the 
changes  to  make — and  their  division  among 
themselves  is  why  no  change  has  been  made 
and  why  it  will  be  difflciUt  to  get  any  change. 
The  stand-patters — the  perpetuators  of  the 
status  quo — the  defenders  of  the  Electoral 
College  sv.stem  without  change — l-iave  the 
f-'reat  advantage  of  being  united  and  having 
one  s.mple  goal — merely  to  resist  any  and  all 
pr'T'posals  for  change. 

As  to  how  many  proposal.";  for  change  there 
are,  I  am  reminded  of  what  the  President  of 
France  said  to  me  In  1954  when  I  asked  him 
why  France  didn't  drop  it^s  multi-party  po- 
litical system  and  adopt  a  two-party  svstem 
like  the  United  States  to  obtain  greater 
stabilly  in  the  French  Government. 

Very  patiently  he  smiled  at  me  and  said 
softly.  "Because,  my  dear  Senator,  in  France 
there  are  fifty  million  Frenchmen  and  that 
means  that  there  are  fifty  million  political 
parties." 

Yet,  we  can  group  the  major  proposed 
changes  Into  three  basic  proposals — the  dis- 
trict plan— the  proportional  method— and 
the  direct  vote  for  President.  Let  us  examine 
each  of  these  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  them 

The  district  plan  is  just  like  its  name 
sounds.  Under  it,  electors  would  be  elected 
Just  like  Congressmen  and  Senators,  They 
wov.:d  be  elected  by  Congre.sslonal  Districts- - 
■R-ith  the  Presidential  candidate,  who  received 
the  plurality  vote,  getting  the  vote  of  the  on^ 
elector  of  that  particular  Congressional  Dis- 
trict—and with  the  Presidential  candidate 
with  a  plurality  statewide  getting  the  two 
electoral  votes  equal  to  its  two  Senators. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  district  plan  was  easily  the  most 
pcp'ilar  reform  proposal.  It  has  come  the 
nearest  of  any  of  the  proposed  changes  to 
being  adopted. 

The  proposed  changes  ha\-e  less  dlfflcultv  in 
getting  by  the  Senate  than  In  the  House. 
While  the  Senate  has  several  times  passed 
proposed  changes,  such  changes  have  died  in 
the  House.  In  other  words,  the  House  is  the 
bottleneck  or  barrier  against  change. 

The  closest  to  ever  breaking  the  House 
barrier  was  In  1820  when  the  House  voted  for 
a  district  plan  pr-^p'ised  change  bv  a  92  to  54 
vote.  But  this  wasn't  enough  for  the  required 
constitutional  two-thirds  majority. 

In  other  words.  It  was  within  six  votes  of 
passage — for  had  six  Congres.-imen  voted  for 
It  Instead  of  against  it.  then  the  states  would 
probably  have  ratified  the  proposed  change— 
and  today  and  for  the  past  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  we  would  have  the  District  Plan 
of  electing  Presidents. 

One  can  speculate  dramatically  what 
changes  there  would  have  been  in  our  his- 
tory had  the  District  Plan  been  in  effect  Tor 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Woodrow  Wilson  might 
never  have  been  President — and  certainly 
John  Qulncy  Adams  and  Benjamin  Harri- 
son would  never  have  been  President, 

The  basic  District  Plan  would  keep  the 
electors  but  have  them  chosen  at  the  polls  in 
the  same  way  that  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  chosen— -with  the  further  provision 
that  If  no  candidate  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  the  election  would  be 
thrown  into  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House— not  Just  the  House  a.«i  under 
the  present  system — at  which  meeting  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  new  Con- 
gress would  vote  and  as  Individuals  rather 
than  be  block  under  the  Unit  Rule — choos- 
ing between  the  top  three  candidates.  The 
candidate  getting  a  plurality  on  the  first  bal- 
lot would  be  the  winner. 


There  are  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  major 
arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  Dis- 
trict Plan.  Historical  persuasion  is  attempted 
In  the  argument  that  the  District  Plan  is 
what  our  founding  fathers,  In  their  wisdom 
contemplated  in  actual  practice  In  the  sys- 
tem they  did  set  up. 

It  would  be  a  return  to  the  system  they 
really  Intended.  For  In  the  early  years  of 
the  Electoral  College,  electors  were  chosen 
from  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  each 
state  and  they  voted  as  individuals  in  elect- 
ing Presidents. 

But  that  was  short  lived  for  politics 
moved  in  fast  and  political  parties  started 
to  dominate  the  selection  of  electors.  So 
that  the  intent  of  our  founding  fathers  was 
subverted  In  actual  practice  as  electors  be- 
came merely  representatives  of  political  par- 
ties— and  with  this  development  came  the 
death  of  Independent  voting  by  electors. 

Among  those  who  supported  the  District 
Plan  in  the  early  days  were  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Van  Buren,  and  Webster.  But  the  pollti- 
cal  bosses  moved  In  and  when  they  did  so 
the  unit  rule  and  the  District  Plan  in  prac- 
tice was  completely  eliminated  by  1836. 

A  second  major  argiunent  for  the  District 
Plan  is  that  it  is  more  representative  of  the 
actual  popular  vote  than  the  present  sys- 
tem in  that  the  District  Plan  eliminates 
the  state  wide  unit  rule  "Winner  take  all" 
operation. 

A  third  argument  for  the  District  Plan  la 
that  It  would  make  political  parties  give 
small  population  states  consideration  on  the 
selection  of  the  Presidential  candidates- 
just  as  much  as  Is  given  to  the  large  states 
under  the  present  system  that  tends  to  pen- 
alize any  Presidential  aspirant  from  a  small 
state. 

A  fourth  argument  Is  that  It  would  make 
tlie  President  more  responsive  and  sensitive 
to  the  same  political  pressures  as  those  felt 
by  Congressmen  and  Senators  because  all 
of  them  would  be  elected  by  the  same  con- 
stituencies. 

A  fifth  argument  for  the  District  Plan  is 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  would  not  encour- 
age splinter  parties  because  they  would  have 
little  chance  of  winning  electoral  districts — 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  tend  to  build 
a  stronger  two  party  system  by  giving  cour- 
age and  incentive  to  the  minority  party  in 
what  are  considered  to  be  one  party  states. 

Other  arguments  advanced  in  support  of 
the  District  Plan  are  that  It  would  take 
control  of  selections  away  from  political 
bosses  and  from  State  Leglslattu-es — that  it 
would  prevent  vote  frauds,  local  bad  weather 
or  other  accidentlal  circumstances  from  tip- 
ping the  scales  of  the  entire  electoral  vote 
of  a  state — that  it  would  provide  fair  bal- 
ance of  population  representation  for  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  both  predominantly 
Democratic  and  predominantly  Republican 
districts — and  that  it  would  minimize 
claimed  inordinate  influences  of  minorities 
In  population   centers  of  large  states. 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  Dis- 
trict Plan  center  around  the  posslblhtles  of 
Inordinate  minority  Influence.  It  is  argued 
that  under  this  plan  It  would  still  be  pos- 
sible for  a  minority  President  to  be  elected 
because  of  the  two  electoral  votes  given  each 
state  on  the  basis  of  two  Senators  for  each 
state. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  under  the  District 
Plan,  splinter  parties  could  still  concentrate 
on  swinging  electoral  districts  to  provide 
the  balance  In  a  close  national  election.  The 
danger  of  gerrymandering  districts  by  State 
Legislatures  is  raised. 

And  some  minority  groups  contend  that 
the  Distiict  Plan  would  penalize  them  be- 
cause it  could  isolate — and  thus  devaluate— 
the  influence  of  mincrity  groups  in  individ- 
ual districts. 

A  final  argument  against  the  District  Plan 
is   that   while  it   eliminates  the  application 
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of  the  "winner  take  all"  unit  rule  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  it  is  at  best  only  an  Improvement 
or  change  In  degree  on  the  unit  rule  since 
the  unit  rtjle  would  be  applied  at  the  dis- 
trict level  even  If  removed  from  the  state 
level. 

They  contend  that  such  a  compromise  falls 
far  too  short  of  the  goal  of  maximum  con- 
trol by  the  Individual  voter — the  goal  to  make 
the  individual  voter's  vote  controlling  na- 
tionally instead  of  controlling  Just  by  state 
or  just  by  district. 

The  second  basic  proposal  of  change  In  the 
present  Electoral  College  system  of  electing 
Presidents  Is  the  Proportional  Method.  Over- 
simplified this  proposal  Is  to  divide  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  a  state  according  to  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  vote  In  the  state  that  each 
candidate  receives. 

For  example.  Maine  has  five  electoral  votes. 
If  the  Republican  nominee  received  forty 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  In  Maine  and  the 
Demorcatlc  nominee  received  sixty  per  cent, 
the  electoral  vote  would  be  divided  3  for  the 
Democrat  and  2  for  the  Republican  Instead 
of  all  5  electoral  votes  going  to  the  Democrat. 
It  was  first  proposed  eighty-four  years  ago 
by  Congressman  Levi  Malsh  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  a  similar  proposal  was  made  in 
the  same  year  by  Congressman  Jordan  Crav- 
ens of  Arkansas.  The  difference  in  their  pro- 
posals was  that  Maish  proposed  that  the  pro- 
portional division  by  in  whole  numbers  while 
Cravens  proposed  that  the  division  be  carried 
out  to  the  third  decimal  place. 

In  1950  the  Senate  by  a  64  to  27  vote  passed 
the  Lodge-Gossett  Amendment,  which  was 
practically  identical  to  the  Cravens  Plan.  But 
It  died  In  the  House — and  because  of  a  group 
about  which  you  have  been  reading  much 
this  year — the  House  Rules  Committee. 

It  died  In  the  House  because  the  Ho^ise 
Rules  Committee  bottled  It  up  In  Committee 
and  would  not  clear  It  for  being  voted  up 
by  the  full  House. 

Six  years  later  in  1956  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  voted  48  to  37  in  favor  of  the  propor- 
tional method  but  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated because  it  failed  to  obtain  the  required 
two-thirds  majority  vote. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  argument  and 
support  for  the  proportional  method  resolu- 
tions now  before  Congress  is  that  they  would 
abolish  the  office  of  elector  and  thus  remove 
the  potential  abuses  It  encourages. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  argu- 
ment that  under  the  proportional  method 
the  voters  would  have  a  more  direct  voice 
than  under  the  present  system  in  electing 
Presidents — yet  In  the  compromise  nature  of 
the  proposal,  the  federal  principle  of  the  two 
extra  electoral  votes  for  each  state  would  be 
retained. 

It  would  provide  a  method  by  which  state 
legislatures  could  not  tamper  with  the  system 
as  they  can — and  sometimes  do — now.  It 
would  make  less  likely  accidents  and  frauds 
frustrating  the  will  of  the  people  since  no 
longer  would  a  few  questionable  votes  be 
able  to  swing  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  a 
state. 

It  Is  contended  that  the  Proportional 
method  would  be  fairer  with  respect  to 
minority  groups — both  In  giving  them  fair 
representation  and  In  preventing  them  from 
obtaining  Inordinate  Influence,  Votes  of  the 
minority  parties  would  be  counted  as  they 
are  under  the  Unit  system  now  In  effect 
and  under  the  District  Plan— but  their  bar- 
gaining power  would  be  cut  down  to  size 
because  it  would  be  measured  by  their  actual 
numbers  rather  than  their  relatively  few 
votes  providing  the  thin  margin  for  a  "Win- 
ner Take  All"  result  under  the  present  Unit 
system. 

The  Proportional  method  Is  attractive  to 
many  of  the  minority  In  one-party  states  as 
their  votes  would  really  count  in  the  total 
national  result  rather  than  being  cancelled 
out  under  the  "Winner  Take  All"  Unit  sys- 
tem  with   all   electoral   votes   going   to  one 


candidate  regardless  of  how  close  the   vote 
in  a  state. 

And  the  basic  argument  for  the  Propor- 
tional method  Is  that  It  would  provide  a  far 
more  accurate  division  of  popular  strength 
between  the  candidates  than  does  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Against  these  arguments  for  the  Propor- 
tional method  are  the  arguments  that  can 
be  expected  against  any  compromise  plan. 
Just  as  Its  compromise  character  provides  it 
with  strength,  that  compromise  character 
creates  weaknesses. 

It  would  not  protect  against  the  possibility 
that  a  candidate  losing  the  popular  vote  con- 
test could  still  win  the  election  with  the 
electoral  votes.  Had  It  been  In  effect  in  the 
past  in  1880  James  Garfield  would  have  been 
defeated  under  the  Proportional  method  al- 
though winning  the  popular  vote— and  In 
1896  William  Jennings  Bryan  would  have 
defeated  McKinley. 

There  is  some  resistance  to  it  in  Congress 
because  It  is  viewed  as  the  opening  wedge  of 
a  threat  to  extend  proportional  representa- 
tion to  Congress — in  other  words,  instead  of 
electing  representatives  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts, to  elect  them  statewide.  The  threat 
this  poses  Is  that  of  the  Multl-Pany  system 
that  made  the  government  of  France  so  un- 
stable for  so  long. 

The  third  basic  proposal  of  change  is  the 
Direct  Election  Plan  of  electing  Pre-sidents. 
It  was  first  considered  in  1787  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
states  by  a  vote  of  9  to  2  against — Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  being  the  only  two  states 
to  vote  for  it. 

The  arguments  used  to  defeat  it  at  that 
time  were  not  very  flattering  to  the  American 
people  when  Judged  by  our  present  day  con- 
cepts. The  arguments  reflected  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  tolerance  of  the  American  people 
and  imputed  regional  prejudice  to  them. 

Most  effective  argument  was  that  the 
American  people  just  didn't  know  enough  to 
be  able  to  vote  Intelligently — didn't  know 
enough  about  the  qualiflcatlons  and  char- 
acter of  the  candidates. 

Southerners  fought  direct  election  because 
of  Its  Negro  slaves  who  were  not  permitted  to 
vote — and  because  consequently  there  was 
greater  voting  participation  In"  the  North. 
There  was  the  additional  fear  of  regional 
favoritism  leading  to  favorite  son  candidacies 
and  resulting  inability  of  states  to  agree  on 
one  candidate  sufficiently  to  give  him  a  clear 
majority. 

The  first  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  Direct  Election  Plan 
was  made  by  Representative  William 
McManus  of  New  York  in  1826.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  approximately  ninety 
amendments  embodying  the  Direct  Electioii 
Plan  proposed  In  Congress.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  unsuccessful  efforts  In  1950 
and  1956  by  Senator  Langer. 

Principal  argument  against  the  Direct  Elec- 
tion Plan  is  that  it  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  minorities  and  would  provide  no  protection 
against  what  has  been  called  the  "Tyranny 
of  the  Majority".  It  Is  contended  In  this  re- 
spect that  It  violates  the  Republic  concept 
of  our  Government — the  limited  Democracy 
that  places  some  restraints  upon  the  niajority 
for  the  protection  of  the  minority. 

Specifically,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this 
would  penalize  a  small  state  like  my  State 
of  Maine  and  would  reward  a  large  state  like 
California  or  New  York — in  that  it  would  re- 
move the  slight  advantage  of  the  two  extra 
electoral  votes  given  each  State,  regardless  of 
size  of  population. 

The  States'  Rights  Issue  is  raised  against 
the  direct  election  plan  because  it  te-ids  to 
national  laws  regulating  voting  for  Presi- 
dent— such  as  minimum  voting  age — whether 
18  or  21 — poll  taxes,  education  and  other 
criteria — which  migh.  extend  to  all  other 
offices. 

A  further  detailed  argument  on  the  States' 


Rights  issue  Is  that  the  direct  election  plan 
would  give  relative  weight  by  the  actual  num- 
ber voting  rather  than  by  the  population  of 
a  state.  Consequently,  states  with  small  voter 
participation — such  as  Mississippi- feel  the 
heavy  voter  participation  states  would  gain 
too  much  advantage  under  the  direct  election 
plan. 

Finally,  this  very  type  of  opposition  is  given 
as  a  practical  reason  for  opposing  the  direct 
election  plan — that  with  small  states  and 
southern  states  opposing  it,  a  direct  election 
amendmen*  would  never  be  ratified  by  the 
necessary  three-fourths  or  thirty-eight  of  the 
fifty  states. 

Answers  to  these  anti  arguments  are  quick. 
The  direct  election  plan  for  President  is  no 
more  a  threat  of  "tyranny  of  the  majority" 
and  impairment  of  our  Republic  form  of 
Democracy  than  is  the  direct  election  system 
that  practically  all  of  our  slates  have  for  all 
elective  offices. 

As  to  the  penalty  it  would  place  on  a  small 
state  like  my  own  Maine  by  removing  the 
slight  advantage  of  the  two  electa >ral  votes 
given  to  each  state  regardless  of  population 
size,  I  say  that  it  is  the  individual  citizen 
who  is  more  important  than  the  frtate  and 
that  the  will  of  the  induidual  must  not  be 
subservient  to  that  of  the  state  as  in  totali- 
tarian  nations. 

As  to  States'  Rights — as  to  the  fostering 
of  national  uniform  law.s  on  elections — and 
election  results  being  made  by  those  who 
voted  instead  of  just  by  state  population 
and  thereby  indirectly  to  some  extent  to 
tliose  who  don't  vote — I  say  that  there  are 
actually  the  very  objective  to  be  sought 
rather  than  opposed. 

As  to  the  argument  that  Congress  should 
not  pass  the  direct  election  plan  because  the 
small  states  and  southern  states  would 
probably  refuse  to  ratify  it — I  say  this  is  a 
defeatist  attitude — it  Is  the  standpat.  per- 
petuation of  the  status  quo  attitude— and 
"faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady". 

In  my  opinion,  not  only  do  these  observa- 
tions answer  such  arguments  agaliLst  the 
direct  election  plan  but  the  arguments  for  it 
are  unanswerable.  Under  it  the  -vote  of 
every  citizen  would  count  equally.  It  would 
remove  the  feeling  of  frustration  on  the 
part  of  many  voters  in  one  pany  states.  It 
would  stimulate  the   fAo  party  svitem. 

It  would  abolish  all  the  potential  abixses 
under  the  present  system.  It  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  electors  disobeying  instruc- 
tions from  the  voters.  It  would  prevent  state 
legislatures  from  tampering  with  the  election 
cf  Presidents. 

It  would  remove  the  unfair  advantages  of 
small  population  states  over  big  population 
states  and  vice  versa.  It  would  prevent  the 
possibility  that  the  popular  vole  winner 
would  not  be  elected  President  by  the  quirks 
of  the  Electoral  College  with  its  unit  rule 
system.  It  would  injure  that  the  President 
would  be  elected  by  the  people. 

The  arguments  advanced  against  the  direct 
election  plan  are  nocentuatcd  with  even 
greater  emphasLs  against  the  Smith  plan 
than  against  other  plans  because  the  Smith 
plan  goes  further  and  would  extend  to  pri- 
maries and  would  abolish  the  National  Con- 
vention System  of  nominating  Presidents, 

Naturaliy  I  am  prejudiced  for  tl.e  Smith 
plan  or  I  would  never  have  introduced  it.  My 
position  is  very,  verv  simple,  I  think  the 
party  nominees  for  President  should  be 
chosen  by  the  voters  at  direct  primaries  in- 
stead of  by  party  delegates  at  National  Con- 
ventions. 

I  believe  this  for  the  very  same  reasons  as 
those  advanced  for  electing  I*residents  under 
the  direct  election  plan.  What  is  good  enough 
for  electing  Presidents  should  be  good 
enough  for  nominating  party  candidates  for 
President, 

It  is  only  the  logical  end  of  putting  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people — for  they 
should  be  able  to  choose  among  all  possible 
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ad;da:es  and  not  Just  in  the  final  round 
•-he  general  election. 

In    add;:ion    to    abolishing    the    Electoral 
liege  and  electing  the  President  bv  direc: 
qopular  vote,  my  plan  would  provide  the  fol- 
ng  changes.  It  would  abolish  the  nomina- 
s   by  National   Conventions  and   replace 
.is  system  with  direct  primaries  on  the  first 
lesday  after  the   first   Monday  m   August. 
In   the   event    that   no   one   candidate   re- 
ved   a  clear  majority  or   more   than   fifty 
r   cent    of   the   total    vote   cast,   a   run-off 
ectlon  would  be  held  between  the  two  hlgh- 
t  candidates  twenty-eight  days  later.  This 
in-cff  system  would  applv  both  In  the  pri- 
ary  and  In  the  general  election. 
In  order  to  qualify  as  a  candidate  In   the 
rect  primary,  a  Presidential  aspirant  would 
■•ve  to  file  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  one 
r  cent  of  the  total   vote  cast   in  the  last 
■  lentlal  general  election— this  would  re- 
ire  700,000  for  a  1968  prlmary. 
A    political    partv   would    have    to   have   a 
glstered  membership  of  more  than  five  per 
nt   of   the    total    registered    voters   In    the 
■iit«d  States  m  order  to  quallfv  'o  set  on 
»  ballot. 

There  is  one  other  significant  point  In  mv 
•oposal  for  direct  primaries.  It  is  significant 
that  under  this  arrangement  it  would  be 
e  people  themselves — millions  of  Amerl- 
ns  making  the  choice  for  Vice  President- 
stead  of  that  privilege  being  limited  to  two 
en— the  Democratic  nominee  for  President 
d   the   Republican   nominee   for   President 

TO   choose   their   own   running   mates in- 

"^ad  of  the  choice  for  voters  being  limited 
between    only    two   persons,    each    hand- 
cked  by  one  person. 

Now  having  considered  these  various  pro- 

>sals  for  reform  of  the  svstem  of  electing 

■sidents,   let    us    apply    them    to   the    1960 

!ctlon  and  see  what  would  have  been  the 

ult  in  view  of  the  closeness  in  the  popular 

te— as   contrasted   to    Mr.    Kennedv's  very 

antlal  margin  in   the  Electoral"  College 

te.  * 

There  is  one  complication  in  applvlng  the 
-'ous    proposals    to    the    1960    election    re- 
?.  That  Is  the  vote  In  Alabama  where  six 
the  Presidential  electors  elected  were  In- 
ndents  who  ran  as  unpledged  delegates 
five  ran  as  Kennedy  delegates. 
Strictly   speaking,   this   would   mean    that 
'le  it  could  not  be  said,  without  fear  of 
tradictlcn.  that  more  than  half  of  Ala- 
's  Democratic    vote    was    against    both 
nnedy  and  Nixon,   by  the  same   token   it 
Id  not  be  said  that  it  was  fo-  either  of 
'm. 

rhe   only   valid   conclusion   that   could   be 

would  be  that  more  than  half  of  Ala- 

la's    vote    was    for    neither   Kennedy   nor 

n — and  therefore  would  have  to  be  "wlth- 

rom  the  total  given  to  Mr   Kennedy  or 

Nixon  In  computations  under  the  various 

sposals, 

\nd  thi.s  is  a  very  impjrtant  polivt,  because 
points  up  the  uncertaintv  and  the  conjec- 
-  under  the  present  Electoral  College  svs- 
-an  uncertainty  and  conjecture  that 
uld  be  removed  completely  under  the  dl- 
t  election  plan  and  only  "partially  under 
"■er  the  disTlct  plan  or  the  proportional 
hod. 

-.en    this    factor    Is    properlv   applied,    it 

hholds  at   least    160,000   v-i'es   frjm  Ken- 

■y  m  the  National  total  otherwise  generally 

ircled  to  him  on  the  ba.-is  of  giving  him 

unpledged  votes  In  Alabama.  This  would 

■,  >p  his  National  total  to  about  50,000  less 

in  th.it  of  Mr.  Nixon, 

Vith  this  In  mind,  tinder  the  district  plan 
ihe  unit  role  applied  by  Congressional  Dls- 
ts  instead  cf  Statewide — Mr.  Nix.n  would 
e  garnered  more  Electoral  votes  than  the 
abination  cf  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  unpledged 
:tors  and  the  splin'er  "candidates — and 
Id  have  been  elected  bv  a  clear  majority 
:he  Electoral  College, 
.'ith  this  In  mind,  under  the  proportional 
:hc<i  plan.  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  received 
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a  razor  edge  victory  over  Mr.  Kennedy — but 
less  than  a  clear  majority  because  of  the  un- 
pledged electors  and  percentage  for  splinter 
candidates. 

Yet,  were  the  F^roportlonal  method  plan  in 
effect  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  elected 
because  the  Proportional  method  does  not 
require  a  candidate  to  get  a  clear  majority 
but  only  to  be  the  highest  man  and  to  get 
at  least  forty  per  cent  of  the  Electoral  votes. 
With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Nixon  would  have 
won  by  the  1956  Humphrey  Compromise  Plan 
of  giving  the  two  Statewide  Electoral  votes 
to  the  winner  In  the  State  but  dividing  the 
rest  of  the  Electoral  votes  In  the  State  by  the 
proportional  method. 

In  fact,  If  any  of  these  plans  were  applied 
to  the  1960  election.  Mr.  Kennedv  would  not 
ha%-e  been  elected— but  instead"  Mr.  Nixon 
would  have  been  elected.  The  onli/  major 
plan  existing  or  advocated,  by  which  It  can 
be  said  unequivocally  Mr.  Kennedy  would 
definitely  have  won  the  election  Is  the  pres- 
ent Elect-oral  College  System. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  major  pro- 
posed reform  (other  than  abolishing  electors 
as  such)  under  which  it  can  be  said  un- 
equivocally that  Mr.  Nixon  might  not  have 
won  Is  the  Smith  plan.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  Mr  Nixon  would  have  t>een  defeated. 
Nor  is  it  to  say  that  Mr  Kennedv  would  have 
been  defeated. 

For  under  the  Smith  Plan  neither  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy nor  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  elected 
on  November  8.  1960.  for  the  simple  reason 
that  neither  received  a  clear  majority  of  the 
total  vote  cast. 

Under  the  Smith  Plan,  the  decision  of  the 
people  would  not  have  been  made  until  De- 
cember 6,  1960,  when  a  required  run-olT  elec- 
tion would  have  been  held  between  the  two 
of  them— and  in  which  one  of  them  would 
have  received  a  clear  majority  of  the  vote  of 
the  people  and  would  have  been  an  unques- 
tioned majority  President  Instead  of  a  minor- 
ity President. 

With  a  final  difference  of  onlv  sixteen 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  between  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  November  8. 
1960,  election,  who  can  say  which  would 
have  won  In  a  run-off  election  such  as  would 
have  been  required  under  my  plan. 

I  have  given  you  analyses  of  the  vaxious 
proposals  for  changing  our  way  of  electing 
Presidents.  Naturally  I  am  prejudiced  and 
think  my  plan  Is  the  best— and  I  believe  that 
Its  strongest  logic  is  In  the  hindsight  appli- 
cation of  the  various  reform  proposals  to  the 
1960  election  result-s. 

The  beat  prospect  for  change  Is  to  abolish 
the  independence  of  electors  and  to  restrict 
them  to  be  only  messenger  agents  of  the 
voters  to  cast  the  vote  as  directed  bv  the 
voters. 

Generally  speaking,  the  district  plan,  with 
Its  unit  rule  svstem.  is  sponsored  bv  the 
con.servatlve  coalition  In  the  Congress^nd 
the  oonservatlve  coalition  Is  the  strongest  In 
the  Congress.  This  would  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  the  district  plan  although  the  Con- 
servatives are  .somewhat  on  the  wane. 

Generally  speaking,  the  proportional  meth- 
od Is  sponsored  by  the  middle-of-the-road 
group  In  Congress— and  while  this  group  is 
not  as  adhesively  strong  as  the  conserva'-lve 
coalition  Its  strength.  Instead  of  being  on 
the  wane,  is  gradually  increasing. 

Generally  speaking,  the  direct  election 
plan  is  backed  by  the  rank  and  file  Liber- 
als—although I  consider  myself  to  be  more 
of  a  moderate  than  a  Liberal— and  the  Lib- 
eral strcnpth  In  Congress  simply  does  not 
have  the  determined  adhesion  nnd  le.ider- 
shlt3  that   the  cons<-rvatlve  coalition  has. 

This  means  that  from  the  short  term 
stand-point — the  n^ar  future— prospects 
are  dimmest  for  the  direct  election  plan. 
Why  then  you  ask  me  do  I  espouse  a  cause 
on  which  the  cdds  se?m  to  be  against  me'' 
In  the  first  place.  I  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped  a   mai;la   for   espousing   causes   on 


which  the  odds  seem  to  be  against  me.  I 
did  It  on  the  Declaration  of  Conscience 
But  I  kept  plugging  year  after  year  on  the 
Declaration  of  Conscience  theme  when  i 
was  a  pretty  lonely  voice  In  the  Senate 
Yet.  ultimately  the  spirit  of  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Conscience  finally  prevailed  in  the 
Senate. 

Present  cdds  are  against  me  on  the  Smith 
Plan  for  electing  Presidents.  But  from  the 
long  term  view,  I  am  confident  that  the  odds 
are  with  the  proposal.  I  will  probably  be 
long  gone  from  this  earth  before  I't  is 
adopted. 

But  I  am  confident  that  ultimately  it 
win  be  adopted  because  I  think  it  Is  inevita- 
ble that  the  will  of  the  majority  cannot  be 
forever  denied.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  that  wUl  of  the  majority  Is  made 
sufficiently  articulate  and  sufficiently 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Congress  and  the 
States  to  so  amend  the  Constitution. 

The  public  will  and  the  power  are  there. 
It  Is  only  a  question  of  how  soon  the  Liberal 
and  Moderate  supporters  of  not  only  direct 
election  but  direct  nomination  will  be  able 
to  organize  and  crystallize  this  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  American  people. 

And  that  Is  the  key  to  what  I  am  doing 
in  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion Four.  To  give  to  the  people  of  our 
Country  an  opportunity — a  medium- 
through   which  they  can  express  their  will. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    855 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  855,  a  bill  to 
correct  certain  inequities  in  the  credit- 
ing of  National  Guard  technician  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement. 

S.    1552 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Gambrell- 
'^\•as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1552,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  Cow- 
pens  National  Battleground  Site. 

S.    2161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2161,  a  bill  to  amend  chapters  31,  34, 
and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  vocation  rehabilitation  sub- 
sistences allowances,  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowances,  and  the  special  train- 
ing allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  under  such  chapters. 

S.    2219 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYREi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2219,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971. 

S.    2541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyrei  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2541,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  all  income 
of  a  spouse  be  disregarded  in  determining 
the  annual  income  of  a  veteran  for  pen- 
sion purposes. 

S.    2621 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2621,  a 
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bill  to  promote  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
international  conflict. 

S.    2689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2689,  a 
bill  to  promote  development  and  expan- 
sion of  community  schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

S.    2828 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2828,  the  Fam- 
ily Farm  Act  of  1972. 

S.    2834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2834,  a  bill  to 
designate  November  11  of  each  year  as 
Veterans'  Day  and  to  make  such  day  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

S.    3083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Al£iska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S,  3083,  the  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act. 

S.   3142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston  for  Mr. 
MusKiE,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr. 
Boggs),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3142,  a  bill  to  provide  $85 
million  for  assistance  to  Soviet  Jewish 
refugees  in  Israel. 

S.    3187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3187,  the  "Na- 
tional Venereal  Disease  Prevention  and 
Control  Act." 

S.    3262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3262,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.    3300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3300,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
bo  provide  that  renewal  licenses  for  the 
operating  of  a  broadcasting  station  may 
be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  to  es- 
tablish certain  standards  for  the  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcasting  licenses. 

S.    3308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3308,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  Peace  Corps  may  use 
foreign  currencies  during  fiscal  year  1972 
for  Its  expenses  In  foreign  countries. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLTTrlON    156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  156,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  April  1972  as  Na- 


tional    Check-Your-Vehlcle     Emissions 
Month. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLtJTION    213 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Griffin  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  213,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  Octo- 
ber 6,  1972,  as  "National  Coaches  Day." 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLrXION  5  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  55,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  immediately  recognize  Ban- 
gladesh as  an  Independent  foreign  coun- 
try and  recognize  the  government  of  that 
country. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case',  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater  > , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chl'rchi, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes'. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  'Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE',  the  Senator  from 
Maine  iMr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mi-.  Pastore),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr .  Taft  ; 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr, 
TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  negotiate  for  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  to  pay  Peace 
Corps  expenses  to  countries  where  these 
currencies  are  held. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  <Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 275.  authorizing  Senators  to  hire 
interns. 


NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1020    THROUGH     1024 

(Oi-dered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2574  >  to  amend  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  within 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  National 
Voter  Registration  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  through  the  mail. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1025    THROUGH    1029 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  ( S.  2574 ) ,  supra. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.      1030     THROUGH      104  0 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance., ' 

ADtTLT    WELFARE    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Prcndrnt.  I  am 
submitting  today  a  series  of  ameiidments 
to  H.R.  1  which  insure  that  no  older 
American,  no  disabled  person,  and  no 
blind  ix^rson  would  have  to  live  in 
poverty. 

They  would  also: 

Considerably  liberalize  the  amount  of 
income  which  these  people  can  earn 
without  suffering  any  lo.^s  m  benefits 
and  increase  the  amount  of  resources 
which  may  be  retained  without  disquali- 
fication, and  in  particular  they  would 
enable  recipients  to  maintain  a  higher 
level  of  provision  for  their  survivors  in 
the  form  of   in.surancc   policies. 

Provide  emergency  assi.«tance  for 
meeting  nonrecurring  need.'^  without 
automatic  i>e:ialties  in  the  form  of  re- 
duced benefit  checks  in  the  weeks  to 
follow. 

Preserve  and  protect  existing  pay- 
ments where  they  arc  higher  than  this 
minimum  program  for  the  national  aboli- 
tion of  poverty  among  the  elderly  would 
provide  and  insure  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  recipients  are  protected  ade- 
quately m  the  proceedings  for  hearings 
and  review. 

Require  studies  to  insure  that  the 
many  thousands  of  people  who  depend 
on  both  social  security  and  assistance 
payment^  would  have  to  deal  with  only 
one  administrating  body,  file  only  one 
application,  go  throus^h  a  single  inter- 
view, and  once  quaJilied.  receive  a  sin- 
gle check. 

There  are  now  more  than  3  million 
aped,  blind,  or  permanently  disabled  peo- 
ple in  America  who  are  forced  t-o  depend 
on  welfare  payments  for  their  basic 
needs.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  even 
with  these  payments,  even  with  tlie 
guaranteed  income  floor  proposed  in  H  R 
1.  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
people  will  .'^till  be  required  to  exist  in 
poverty.  The  tune  has  long  since  come 
when  this  affluent  society  of  ours  has  had 
the  resources  to  make  it  pos.sible  that 
none  of  our  older  people  should  be  re- 
quired to  lead  a  life  of  poverty.  It  has 
had  the  resources  Xo  prevent  great  num- 
bers from  falling  i  ito  poverty  for  the 
first  time  when  they  withdraw  f.'-om  a 
lifetime  of  u.<=elul  activity  which  has  con- 
tiibuted  to  the  well-being  of  all  It  is 
insufferable  that  so  many  people  who 
have  supported  themselves  and  their 
families  all  their  lives,  have  paid  their 
way  and  paid  their  taxes,  should  be 
forced  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  imjxjver- 
ished  when  they  retire  or  when  their 
life's  partner  dies 

There  is  a  fundamental  hypocrisy  in 
the  way  a  society  with  such  great  re- 
sources as  ours  cla-ssifies  people  as  poor, 
dcclaies  that  they  must  be  helped  when 
they  need  help,  and  yet  ultimately  ussues 
a  check  which  simply  insures  that  they 
will  have  to  live  below  a  poverty  line 
which  is  it^^elf  drawn  in  verj-  frugal  terms 
indeed. 
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The  elderly  and  the  handicapped  who 

■e  poor  are  poor  for  reasons  beyond 

control.  They  may  have  worked  in 

not  covered  by  social  security. 

They  have  relied  on  private  pension 

ans  and  been  robbed  of  their  expecta- 

and  their  rights  by  the  many  de- 

flhencies  in  that  area.  Or  they  may  have 

contributed   to   social   security,   only   to 

that  aft«r  retirement  the  basic  level 

their  entitlement,  even  with  cost-of- 

r\7  adjustments,  has  been  left  far  be- 

id  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  real 

'ue  of  eaming.=^. 

Others,    for    one    reason    or    another, 

ve  not  been  full  members  of  the  regu- 

work  force  for  long  enough  or  con- 

tently  enough  to  lay  the  foundation 

an  independent  retirement. 
But.  whatever  the  cause  of  their  prob- 
they  are  in  need,  often  in  truly 
pathetic  financial  difficulties.  Some  of 
r  difficulties  can  be  resolved  or  al- 
lefiated  by  measures  dealing  with  the 
of  their  problems — improving 
cf  the  social  security  system,  for 
exkmple.  But  for  the  vast  majority,  such 
co-rections  simply  close  the  sUble  door 
after  the  horse  has  bolted.  It  Ls  no  use 
orming  private  pension  plans  when 
has  retired.  It  is  no  use  ex- 
tending the  coverage  of  .^jocial  securitv 
wlien  someone  has  already  left  the  work 
These  people  need  straight-out 
p,  and  they  need  enough  of  it  to  guar- 
antee at  least  a  decent  standard  of 
m(  dest  living. 

Ay  proposal  provides  that  everv-  old 

person,  every  disabled  or  blind  person, 

is  in  need  should  be  provided  with 

means  to  reach  at  least  the  basic 

erty  index.  This  would  immediately 

to  a  single  person  with  no  other 

of  income  a  basic  allowance  of 

Pi  >roximately  $167  a  month.  An  ellgi- 

'    couple  would  get  slightly  more  than 

a  month.  But  my  proposal  is  ex- 

?d  not  so  much  in  dollar  terms  as 

erms  of  poverty  levels,  and  it  provides 

these  levels  should  escalate  auto- 

majtically  at  least  as  quickly  as  the  cost 

iving. 

is  impossible  to  regard  this  basic 
po\|erty  index  as  a  realistic  measure  of 
basic  needs  for  modest  living  in  our 
lety.  But  it  is  a  recognized  point  of 
ref  Tence  and  it  would  entail  significantly 
higier  payments.  And  my  amendments 
woild  require  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
ion,  and  Welfare  to  generate  a 
realistic  and  more  adequate  meas- 
of  needs  region  by  region  so  that 
eventually  these  proposals  would  guar- 
beyond  doubt  that  no  older  Ameri- 
would  have  to  spend  his  days  in 
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help  those  who  have  access  to  other 

Income — from  employment,  from  social 

from     private    pensions — the 

(ndments  allow  them  to  retain  with- 

loss  of  benefits  payments  to  at  least 

;>ercent  of  the  poverty  level,  and  50 

.s  in  the  dollar  for  anything  above 

People  who  have  to  depend  on  these 

welfare  payments  need   and  de- 

every  assistance  in  expanding  their 

income.  For  them  a  job  means  more 

extra  dollars,  however  pressing  their 

might  be  for  extra  money.  It  spells 

respect,    dignity,   independence,   an 

outride  interest  in  a  life  which  has  be- 
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come  circumscribed  by  the  handicaps  of 
age.  disability  or  blindness.  As  with  my 
other  proposals,  these  earnings  disre- 
gards would  escalate  automatically  with 
the  cost  of  living. 

Furthermore,  the  present  law  is  un- 
necessarily and  unrealistically  restrictive 
in  its  definition  of  allowable  resources. 
I  propose  that  recipients  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  countable  resources  of  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  poverty  level 
prevailing  at  any  time,  but  in  particular 
that  the  treatment  of  insurance  policies 
should  be  altered.  The  value  of  an  in- 
surance policy  as  a  usable  resource  is 
measured  not  by  its  face  value,  but  by 
its  cash  value.  I  propose  that  all  deter- 
minations be  phrased  in  terms  of  cash 
value.  The  present  limitation  on  hold- 
ings of  insurance  policies  can  be  par- 
ticularly severe  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
and  disabled  with  dependant.s. 

It  is  shortsighted  to  demand  that  a 
person  who  is  in  difficulties,  but  who  has 
managed  to  provide  for  the  partial  se- 
curity of  his  dependents  in  the  future 
should  be  so  rigorously  required  to  suffer 
the  considerable  financial  loss  involved  in 
cashing  in  his  insurance  policies  before 
he  is  ehgible  for  assistance.  For  if  he  dies, 
he  leaves  dependents  who  are  afforded  a 
much  reduced  financial  capacity  in  the 
form  of  insurance  benefits,  dependants 
are  thus  all  the  more  likely  to  be  in 
financial  straits  themselves  and  have  to 
rely  all  the  more  heavily  on  government 
assistance. 

As  a  number  of  States  are  already  pro- 
viding the  aged,  disabled,  and  blind  at 
levels  above  the  national  floor  which  I 
seek  to  institute,  it  is  necessary-  to  insure 
that  present  recipients  do  not  suffer  as  a 
result  of  welfare  reform. 

My  amendments  approach  this  in  two 
ways.  They  require  States  to  maintain 
the  level  of  payments  of  at  least  existing 
levels  by  supplementing  the  Federal  as- 
sistance payments,  including  the  cash- 
out  for  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps. 
They  require  these  levels  to  be  raised  in 
pace  with  increases  of  general  prices,  so 
that  the  real  value  of  total  payments  is 
preserved. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  require  that 
no  individual  should  suffer  because  of 
changes  in  the  welfare  provisions.  To 
maintain  equity,  it  is  also  required  that 
no  person  who  enters  the  rolls  after  the 
implementation  of  welfare  reform  should 
receive  le.ss  in  assistance  than  a  person 
already  on  the  rolls  who  is  in  a  similar 
financial  position. 

Both  in  the  adult  welfare  provisions 
and  in  those  for  family  assistance  plan 
and  opportimities  for  families  programs, 
provision  is  made  for  affording  emer- 
gency assistance  to  applicants  on  the 
basis  of  urgent  current  needs.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  to  be  provided  in  the  form 
of  an  advance  on  subsequent  payments. 
This  is  unrealistic  Ln  view  of  the  fragile 
economic  situation  of  the  people  Involved. 
If  a  person  is  in  a  situation  of  emergency 
nonrecurring  need,  he  should  be  helped 
to  the  extent  necessary,  to  relieve  that 
need.  If  this  aid  Is  discounted  against 
subsequent  payments,  the  net  effect  is  all 
too  likely  to  be  that  the  lack  of  pay- 
ments will  force  the  recipient  into  a  fur- 
ther personal  financial  crisis. 
If  he  needs  the  money,  he  should  be 


given  it  to  meet  the  emergency.  Unless 
he  can  genuinely  bear  the  subsequent 
reduction,  it  shoiild  not  be  automatically 
subtracted  from  his  normal  entitlement, 
I  am  in  full  support  of  the  proposal  to 
place  the  adult  welfare  categories  under 
the  administration  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Many  people  are  in  the 
imfortunate  situation  where  their  social 
security  entitlements  are  simply  inade- 
quate to  meet  their  basic  living  needs.  To 
provide  for  themselves,  they  must  also 
have  recourse  to  assistance  payments. 

In  the  interests  of  dignity,  conveni- 
ence and  efficiency  my  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  security  of  HEW  should 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  applicants 
who  receive  payments  both  from  social 
security  and  from  Federal  welfare  filing 
one  application,  being  interviewed  by  one 
official  and  receiving  a  single  check  for 
the  total  amount  of  their  entitlement. 

Finally,  I  propose  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  welfare  recipients  and  appli- 
cants should  be  protected  adequately. 
There  may  be  widespread  public  concern 
at  the  suspected  extent  of  welfare  cheat- 
in^r.  There  may  be  feelings  that  there 
are  recipients  who  are  in  some  way  un- 
worthy of  assistance.  But  whatever  the 
feelings  and  whatever  the  facts  to  sub- 
stantiate or  demolish  them  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  im- 
pair basic  rights  to  proper  procedure  for 
appeals  and  review.  This  is  all  the  more 
important  in  view  of  the  very  limited  per- 
sonal resources  on  which  these  people  can 
call  in  seeking  fair  and  just  treatment. 

The  provisions  which  I  am  introducing 
today  afford  people  in  the  adult  welfare 
categories  protection  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  would  be  afforded  to  those  in 
the  opportunities  for  families  and  the 
family  assistance  programs  by  the 
amendments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut   ^Senator  Rrei- 

COFF)  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
guarantee  now  that  no  aged,  disabled  or 
blind  person  should  have  to  live  in  pov- 
erty. I  believe  that  these  amendments 
would  establish  this  as  an  enduring  prin- 
ciple in  the  provision  of  Federal  aid  to 
those  in  need. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1041 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
we  will  begin  consideration  of  H.R.  1, 
which  contains  broad  changes  in  the 
present  social  security  law.  Under  the 
present  law,  a  parent  who  is  dependent 
upon  his  child  for  support  may  receive 
social  security  benefits  to  which  the  child 
is  entitled  should  the  child  predecease 
the  parent.  Also,  the  most  commonly 
known  change  is  to  increase  widow's  ben- 
efits at  age  65  to  100  percent  of  earners. 
However,  a  brother  or  sister  who  is  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  a  sibling  is  not 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  that  sibling 
should  the  brother  or  sister  predecease 
him.  I  feel  this  presents  quite  an  unfair 
situation,  particularly  since  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  for  making  such  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  dependent  parent  and 
a  dependent  sibling. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  becoming  so 
aware  of  the  problems  facing  the  elderly 
in  this  coimtry,  particularly  those  who 
are  dependent  on  others  for  support,  it 
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would  appear  appropriate  to  make  a 
change.  Accordingly,  I  am  introducing 
an  amendment  to  K.R.  1  wliich  would 
entitle  a  dependent  brother  or  sister  to 
receive  social  security  benefits  to  which 
a  predeceased  sibling  would  have  been 
entitled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1041 

On  page  134.  between  lines  15  and  16, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

brother's  and   sister's   insurance   benefits 

Sec.  144.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (w)  (as  added  by  section  106(a) 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"brother's  and  sister's  insurance  benefits 

"(x)(l)  Every  brother  and  sister  (as  de- 
fined in  this  subsection)  of  an  individual 
who  died  a  fully  insured  Individual  If  such 
brother  or  sister— 

"(A)  has  attained  age  62, 

'•(B)(i)  was  receiving  at  least  one-half 
of  his  support  from  such  Individual  at  the 
time  of  such  Individual's  death  or,  if  such 
Individual  had  a  period  of  disability  which 
did  not  end  prior  to  the  month  In  which  he 
died,  at  the  time  such  period  began  or  at 
the  time  of  such  death,  and  (11)  filed  proof 
of  such  support  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  such  death,  or.  If  such  Individual 
had  such  a  period  of  disability,  within  two 
years  after  the  month  In  which  such  In- 
dividual tiled  application  with  respect  to 
such  period  of  disability  or  two  years  after 
the  date  of  such  death,  as  the  case  may  be, 

"(C)  has  not  married  since  such  Individu- 
al's death, 

"(D)  is  not  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits,  or  is  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits  each  of  which  Is  less  than  82  Vi  per- 
cent of  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
such  deceased  Individual  If  the  amount  of 
the  brother's  or  sister's  Insurance  benefit 
for  such  month  Is  determinable  under  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  (or  75  percent  of  such  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  In  any  other  case), 
and 

"(E)  has  filed  application  for  brother's  or 
sister's  insurance  benefits, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  brother's  or  sister's 
Insurance  benefit  for  each  month  beginning 
with  the  first  month  after  August  1972  in 
■which  such  brother  or  sister  becomes  so 
entitled  to  such  brother's  or  sister's  insur- 
ance benefits  and  ending  with  the  month 
preceding  the  first  month  In  which  any  of 
the  following  occurs:  such  brother  or  sister 
dies,  marries,  or  becomes  entitled  to  an  old- 
age  Insurance  benefit  equal  to  or  exceeding 
82  Vi  percent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  such  deceased  Individual  if  the 
amount  of  the  brother's  or  sister's  insurance 
benefit  for  such  month  is  determinable  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  (or  75  percent  of  such 
primary  Insurance  amount  In  any  othe-- 
case). 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  such  brother's  and 
sister's  Insurance  benefit  for  each  month 
shall  be  equal  to  82'2  percent  of  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  indi- 
vidual. 

"(B)  For  any  month  for  which  more  than 
one  brother  or  sister  is  entitled  to  brother's 
and  sister's  insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
such  deceased  individual's  wages  and  self- 
employment  income,  such  benefit  for  each 
such  brother  or  sister  for  such  month  shall 
(except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C) )  be 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  such  deceased  individual. 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which — 


"(1)  any  brother  or  sister  U  entitled  to  a 
brother's  and  sister's  Insur-nce  benefit  for  a 
month  on  the  basis  of  a  decea.sed  individual's 
wages  and  self-employment  Income,  and 

"(11)  another  brother  or  sister  of  such 
deceased  individual  Is  entitled  to  a  brother's 
and  sister's  insurance  benefit  for  such  month 
on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income,  and  on  the  basis  of  an  applica- 
tion filed  after  such  month  and  after  the 
month  In  which  the  application  for  the 
brother's  and  sister's  benefits  referred  to  In 
clause  (1)  was  filed, 

the  amount  of  the  brother's  and  sister's  in- 
surance benefit  of  the  brother  or  sister  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (1)  for  the  month  re- 
ferred to  in  such  clause  shall  be  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  instead  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  the  amount  of  the  brother's 
and  sister's  insurance  benefit  of  a  brother  or 
sister  referred  to  in  clause  di)  for  such 
month  shall  be  equal  to  150  percent  of  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  the  deceased 
individual  minus  the  amount  (before  the 
application  of  section  203(a))  of  the  benefit 
for  such  month  of  the  brother  or  sister  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (1) . 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'brother'  or  'sister'  includes  a  stepbrother  or 
stepsister,  or  a  brother  or  sister  by  adoption. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  brother  or  sister  who 
marries — 

"(A)  an  individual  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der this  subsection  or  subsection  (b),  (e), 
(f),  (g),or  (h),or 

"(B)  an  individual  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  18  and  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
subsection  (d),  such  brother's  or  sister's  en- 
titlement to  benefits  under  this  subsection 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  but  subject  to  subsection  (s), 
not  be  terminated  by  reason  of  such  mar- 
riage; except  that  In  the  case  of  such  a  mar- 
riage to  a  male  Individual  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  subsection  (d),  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  benefits  for  months  after  the 
last  month  for  which  such  individual  Is  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  under  subsection  (d) 
unless  he  ceases  to  be  so  entitled  by  reason 
of  his  death." 

(b)(1)  Section  202  (b)  (3)  (A)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  (h),  or  (X)". 

(2)  Section  202  (c)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(h)",  or  (x)". 

(3)  Section  202  (e)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(h)",  or  (x)". 

(4)  Section  202  (f)  (4)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(h)".  or  (x)". 

(5)  Section  202  (g(  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(h)".  or  (x)". 

(6)  Section  202  (h)  (4)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(h)".  or  (x)". 

(7)  Section  202  (J)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(h).  or  (x)". 

(8)  Section  202  (o)  of  such  Act  Ls  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  each  place  that  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(h),  or 

(X)". 

(9)  Section  216  (b)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(h)",  or  (x)". 

(10)  Section  216  (c)  (6)  A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(h)",  or  (x)". 

(11)  Section  216  (f)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "(h)",  or  (x)". 

(12)  Section  216  (g)  (6)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(h)",  or  (x)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  which  are  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 


after  ."Vugust  1972  on  the  basis  of  applications 
filed  on  or  after  the  date  on  whlcb  thte  Act 
Is  enacted. 

(d)    The  requirement  in  section  202    (x) 

(It  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  proof 
of  support  be  filed  within  two  year*  after  a 
specified  date  in  order  to  establish  eligibility 
for  Drother's  or  sister's  insurance  benefits 
shall  not  be  applicable  if  such  proof  of  sup- 
port is  filed  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu'^ett^  'Mr  Kennepy' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  998.  intended  to  be  pioposed  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  1 » ,  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increiise  benefits  and  improve 
eligibility  and  computation  methods  un- 
der tlie  OASDI  pro(T;ram,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  ijropiam.s 
with  emphasis  on  improvement-  in  their 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  the 
existing  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  proKram  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  pi'ogram 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AME.NDMENT    NO,    999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu.'^etts  'Mr.  Kennedy  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr 
TuNNEYi  were  added  as  cospoixsors  of 
amendment  No.  999,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  iHR    1 '.  supra. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS  ON   VOLUN- 
TEER ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  BENTSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Volunteer  Armed 
Force  and  Selective  Semce  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  conducting  hear- 
ings on  Friday,  March  10,  and  Monday. 
March  13,  1972. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
examine  how  well  the  Selective  Service 
Admini.'^tration  is  administering  the 
draft  bill  which  Congress  passed  last 
year  and  also  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
progress  made  by  the  services  in  estab- 
lishing an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

Dr  Curtis  Tarr,  Director  of  Selective 
Service  Administration,  and  a  number  of 
other  witnesses  will  discuss  for  the  sub- 
committee problems  that  have  arisen 
under  the  1971  act  They  will  also  com- 
ment on  preparations  by  the  SSA  for 
the  time  in  1973  when,  hopefully,  we  will 
no  longer  need  tlie  draft  to  meet  our 
manpower  needs. 

On  Monday  we  will  hear  a  full  review 
of  the  military's  effort  to  achieve  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  Our  witr.es.'-es  will 
include  Assistant  Se.retar>'  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  Roger  T.  Kelley.  who  ;s 
responsiijle  for  manjx)wer  policy  deci- 
sions at  the  Department  of  E>efense  level. 
and  Sgt.  Homer  O.  Justice,  who  is  a  drill 
instructor  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  responsible 
for  training  recruits  in  an  all-volimteer 
unit. 

As  chairman  of  tiie  subcommittee,  I 
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that  we  will  gather  sufiBcient  evi- 
dence  and  provide   the  necessaiT  con- 
essional  monitoring  to  insure  that  the 
aft  is  equitably  administered  and  the 
■-volunteer  force  is  a  success. 
Following  is   a  complete  list  of   wit- 
to  appear  and  the  dates  they  will 
present: 

List  op  Witnesses 
witnesses:   march   lo,   1972 

Dr.  Curtis  Tarr,  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ict. 

Mr.  John  Schulz.  Editor-ln-Chlef.  Selective 
S«  rvlce  Law  Reporter. 

Mrs.  Betty  Vetter,  Executive  Director, 
Sc  lentlflc  Manpower  Commission. 

Dr.  Hector  Garcia,  Texas  State  Chairman 
of  the  G.I.  Forum. 

Representative  of  the  American  Civil  Llb- 
eriies  Union. 

witnesses:    m.arch   13.   1972 

honorable  Roger  T.  Kelley.  Assistant  Sec- 

rei  ary   of   Defense.   Manpower   and    Reserve 

At  airs. 

lonorable    Richard    S.    Wilbur,    Assistant 

Se:retary  of  Defense,  Health  and  Envlron- 

m(nt 


IJeutenant    General    George    I.    Porsythe, 
H.  Army,  Special  Assistant  for  the  Modern 
unteer  Army. 

lajor    General    Orwln    C.    Talbott,    Com- 
majndlng  General,  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Cen- 
Port  Bennlng. 
(faptaln  Howard  K.  Fisher,  Jr..  Command- 
Officer.  Company  B,   let  Battalion.  2nd 
Bajlc  Combat  Training  Brigade,  Fort  Dlx. 
platoon  Sergeant  Homer  O.  Justice,  Senior 
1    Sergeant,   Company   B.    1st   Battalion, 
Basic  Combat  Training  Brigade.  Fort  Dlx. 
Itear  Admiral  John  G.  Flnneran.  Assistant 
ef   of   Navy   Personnel— Plans    and    Pro- 
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On  March  29  the  Subcommittee  will  con- 
sider H.R.  9019,  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated   to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  JlcarUla  Apache  Tribe 
In    Indian    Claims    Commission    docket    No. 
22-A.  and  for  other  purposes;  S.  2284,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Yavapai 
Apache  Tribe  in  Indian  c:alms  Commission 
dockets   Nos.   22 -E   and   22  F,   and   for  other 
purposes:  S   3230.  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion  of  funds  appropriated   to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribes  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
number    279-A.    and    for    other    purposes; 
S.    2287.    to    provide    for   the   disposition   of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  judements  in  favor 
of   the   Miami   Tribe   of   Oklahoma   and   the 
Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission    dockets    Nos,    255    and    124-C, 
docket   Nos.   256   a.nd    125-D.   E.   and   F,   and 
dockets  Nos.  131  and  253,  and  of  ftmds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  Judgment   in  favor  of  the 
Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  In   the  Commis- 
sion's docket  No    251-A.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  S.  2527.  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  266.  and  for 
other  purposes 

Tribal  and  Federal  ofliclals  will  be  Invited 
to  testify  on  the  pending  measures.  Hearings 
on  both  days  vvlll  commence  at  9  'jO  am..  In 
Room  3110.  New  Senate  Office  Building 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


qrlgadler  General  Harvey  E.  Splelman,  As- 
t   Director   of   Personnel,   U.S.    Marine 


slst  an 
Coi  ps 

Jtajor  General   John  W.   Roberts,   Deputy 
for  Personnel  Policy,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Colonel  John  T.  Carlton.  U.S.  Army  (Ret.), 
Executive  Director.  Reserve  GfHcers  'Associa- 


tion 

Col 
Exe:u 
Ass  w:latlon. 


ionel  James  B  Derrln.  US.  Armv  rRet.i . 
tlve    Vice    President,    National    Guard 


NOtriCE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  VARIOUS 
INDIAN    MEASURES 


Tie  re 


.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
from  Wafhington  iMr.  Jacksoki.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Record  a  statement  by  him  con- 
ing open  hearings  scheduled  before 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  AfTairs  on 
28  and  29  to  consider  various  In- 
measures. 

being  no  objection,  the  state - 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
DRD,  as  follows : 

STATEStENT     BY     SENATOR     JaCKSON 

ish  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
Senate  that  open  public  hearings  have 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
n  Affairs  on  March  28  and  29  to  con- 
various  Indian  measures. 
March  28  the  Subcommittee  ■*.m  con- 
S.  1140.  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and 
her  purposes;  S.  953,  to  amend  section 
:he  act  of  August  9,  1955.  relating  to  the 
g  of  Indian  lands;  S.  538.  to  declare  that 
federally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the 
States  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
o  of  Cochltl;  and  two  similar  bills  relat- 
the  Osage  Judgment   award.  S,   1456 
3234, 


c  t 


CHANCELLOR       WILLY       BRANDTS 
OVERTURES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  Pre.^ident,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  interest- 
ing article  published  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  indicating  that  there 
are  srrowing  doubts  in  West  Germany  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  overtures  to  Eastern  Eiu-ope, 
as  e.xemplified  by  the  recent  treaties 
which  he  ha,?  negotiated  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland,  The  first  two  para- 
graphs of  the  article  read  as  follows: 

In  a  sudden  shift  of  informed  political 
opinion,  this  capital  Is  being  swept  bv  fresh 
doubts  about  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's 
ability  to  win  parliamentary  approval  for  his 
policy  of  improved  relations  with  Eastern 
E'.'r-ipe 

During  the  past  few  days,  there  has  been 
mounting  speculation  that  Brandt  does  net 
have  the  votes  In  parliament  necessarv  to 
ratlfv  his  treaties  of  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  re- 
marks. 

Because  of  the  implications  of  these 
treaties  for  the  future  security  of  West- 
ern Europe,  and  therefore  for  "that  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  members  of  Congress  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  i.ssues  which  are 
involved  in  these  projxised  agreements 
as  reflected  in  recent  debates  in  the 
German  Bundestag, 

Contrary  to  initial  expectations,  the 
treaty  with  Russia  would  not  in  fact  con- 
stitute a  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force 
by  Moscow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fvvo 
treaties  could  have  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  ability  of  West  Germany  to 
participate  fully  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  activities  of  other 
Western  European  nations.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  Moscow  agreement 
does  not  require  the  So\1et  Union  to  sur- 


render its  right  to  interfere  militarily  or 
otherwise  in  West  Germany  affairs,  a 
right  which  is  granted  to  the  victors  of 
World  War  n  by  articles  53  and  107  of 
the  UN.  Charter.  Moreover,  the  treaUes 
would  tend  to  solidify  the  permanent 
division  of  Germany  into  Communist  and 
non-Commtmist  zones. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  aspect  of 
the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties,  how- 
ever, is  the  potential  damage  they  may 
inflict  on  what  is  being  termed,  in  the 
Bundestag  debates,  as  the  "quality  of 
peace"  in  West  Germany.  The  treaties 
will  contribute  to  the  political  environ- 
ment already  nurtured  by  the  quadri- 
partite agreement  on  Berlin,  in  which 
future     West     Germany     Governments 
would  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  con- 
tribute to  West  European   defense  be- 
cause of  the  pressures  wliich  would  exist 
to  make  their  foreign  policy  harmonize 
wnth  the  interests  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  these  treaties  are 
ratified,  it  would  become  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  r.  West  German  Government  to 
adopt  a  foreign  policy — even  in  a  NATO 
context— which  would  be  considered  hos- 
tile by  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  early  results  of  the  at- 
mosphere created  by  the  quadripartite 
agreement  and  the  Warsaw  and  Moscow 
treaties  has  been  to  reduce  West  Ger- 
many's freedom  of  action  such  that  its 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe  must  be 
cleared  by  the  Soviet  Union.  What  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Germans  fear  is 
that  these  treaties  will  set  the  stage  for 
the  "Finlandization"  of  West  Germany, 
analogous  to  the  case  of  Finland  which 
must  clear  its  political  relationships  with 
Western  countries  with  the  Soviet  Union 
before  initiating  them. 

There  is  a  fear,  in  other  words,  that 
West  Germany  will  find  itself  maneu- 
vered into  a  position  where  it  could  not 
carry  out  a  policy,  such  as  establishing 
trade  relations  in  Eastern  Europe,  with- 
out Soviet  approval.  The  import  of  such 
a  chain  of  events  for  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe  and  for  the  United  States  is  that 
the  NATO  alliance  may  be  irretrievably 
weakened  as  a  consequence  of  these 
agreements. 

For  over  25  years,  the  United  States 
has  maintained  a  very  large  troop  com- 
mitment in  West  Germany  as  part  of 
the  NATO  superstructure.  The  rationale 
for  this  troop  commitment  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  to  resist  the  political 
pressure  placed  on  it  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  nations.  This  commitment  has  been 
made  at  heavy  financial  and  mili- 
tary cost  to  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
ate has  supported  a  continuation  of  this 
troop  commitment  because  of  its  belief 
that  the  West  German  Government  will 
continue  to  resist  such  pressure,  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the 
West.  The  ratification  of  the  Warsaw 
and  Moscow  treaties,  however,  could 
drastically  alter  the  situation,  and  trig- 
ger a  reassessment  of  the  continued  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  forces  to  Europe. 

The  implications  of  such  a  develop- 
ment for  the  "quality  of  peace"  not  onlv 
in  West  Germany  but  in  all  of  Europe 
is  .serious.  If  it  should  result  in  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces,  it  could  signal  the 
de  facto  disassembling  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance, and  increase  the  vulnerability  of 
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all  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
to  Soviet  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic presstire.  I  therefore  urge  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  all  other  American 
citizens  to  study  the  events  now  taking 
place  in  the  Bundestag  with  the  great- 
est of  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Approval  of  Brandt  Ostpolitik  in  Doubt 
(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Bonn,  March  7. — In  a  sudden  shift  of  In- 
formed political  opinion,  this  capital  Is  being 
swept  by  fresh  doubts  about  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  ability  to  win  parliamentary  ap- 
proval for  his  policy  of  improved  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe. 

During  the  past  few  days,  there  has  been 
mounting  speculation  that  Brandt  does  not 
have  the  votes  in  parliament  necessary  to 
ratify  his  treaties  of  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

If  that  proves  to  be  the  case  when  the 
treaties  face  their  final  test  in  June,  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  abrupt  derailing  of 
Brandt's  Ostpolitik,  with  all  Its  attendant 
consequences  for  East-West  detente  In  Eu- 
rope. 

It  would  also  mean  the  downfall  of  the 
Brandt  government  and  probable  plunge  by 
West  Germany  Into  the  uncertainties  of  new 
national  elections  this  svimmer^more  than 
a  year  ahead  of  schedule. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  the  current  spate 
of  predictions  that  this  Is  what  lies  ahead. 
Much  of  the  pessimism  .".bout  the  chances  for 
ratification  of  the  treaties  Is  based  more  on 
atmospherics  than  In  hard  'evidence,  and  one 
can  he.ir  almost  as  many  opinions  about  what 
will  happen  as  there  are  politicians  In  Bonn. 

Still,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  a  few  days  ago — namely  that 
In  the  crunch  the  treaties  would  win  by  a 
narrow  margin — has  teen  substantially 
eroded.  Now,  even  the  most  optimistic  neu- 
tral observers  seem  to  regsrd  the  ratification 
struggle  as  a  tossup  that  could  go  either  way. 

Hand  In  hand  with  this  shift  have  come 
th3  predictable  side  effects:  the  press  label- 
ing the  situation  a  "crisis"  and  the  opposi- 
tion Christian  Democrats  mounting  an  out- 
cry for  Brandt's  resignation. 

Since  the  weekend,  this  talk  of  "crisis"  has 
escalated  so  dramatically  that  many  politi- 
cal sources  who  originally  didn't  think  the 
matter  all  that  serious  are  now  warning  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  :t  besoming  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

ABSOLUTE    MA.JORITY 

Basically,  the  problem  Involves  the  work- 
ings of  the  West  German  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. Although  several  things  theoretically 
could  happen  to  the  treaties  in  parliament, 
tne  likely  expectation  is  that  in  the  end 
Brandt  will  be  able  to  win  ratification  only 
by  mustering  an  absolute  majority  of  249 
votes  in  lower  house,  the  Bundestag. 

Since  all  245  Christian  Democrats  are  ex- 
pected to  vote  In  opposition,  the  chancellor 
must  rely  on  the  scUdarlty  of  the  govern- 
ment benches — a  coalition  of  his  own  Social 
Democrats  and  the  tiny  Free  Democratic 
Party. 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  the  coalition's 
strength  numbered  251  deputies,  and  the 
government  claimed  that  250  of  them  could 
be  counted  on  to  support  the  treaties.  Then, 
last  week,  this  claim  started  to  come  un- 
stuck. 

First,  one  Social  Democratic  deputy,  Her- 
bert Hupka.  announced  he  was  quitting  the 
party  and  going  over  to  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats. His  defection  cut  the  government's 
slender  Bundestag  majority  from  six  to  four, 
but  since  Hupka  was  a  Known  opponent  of 
treaties  the  government  had  long  ago  writ- 
ten off  his  vote. 

Then,  one  of  the  27  Free  Democrat  depu- 


ties, Knut  von  Kuehlmann-Stumm,  revealed 
that  he  had  douots  about  the  treaties.  Al- 
though he  said  his  mind  was  not  yet  made 
up,  he  also  left  little  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  overcome  his  mis- 
givings sufficiently  for  him  to  support  rati- 
fication. 

The  loss  of  Kuehlmann-Stumm's  vote 
would  remove  the  government's  last  margin 
of  safety  In  terms  of  Its  ability  to  muster 
an  absolute  majority.  One  more  defection 
from  the  government  ranks — or  even  the 
failure  of  a  deputy  to  be  present  at  the 
crucial  vote — would  put  it  below  the  req- 
uisite  figure   and   prevent   ratification 

Moreover,  the  f.ttltude  of  Kuehlmann- 
Stumm.  an  influential  figure  among  Free 
Democrat  conservatives,  touched  off  fears 
that  other  back  benchers  with  reservations 
about  the  treaties  might  now  be  e;;:bolde:.ec! 
to  follow  his  lead, 

SWITCHES    FORECAST 

Over  the  weekend  rumors  begfin  to  surface 
about  Christian  Democratic  efforts  to  exploit 
the  situation.  According  to  reliable  sources, 
the  waverers  were  being  Induced  to  vote 
against  the  treaties  or  to  make  an  outright 
switch  that  would  give  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocraus  a  parllameritary  majority  enabling 
their  leader.  Rainor  Barzel.  to  replace  Brandt 
as  chancellor. 

On  Monday,  the  controversial  news  maga- 
zine, Der  Spiegel,  published  a  story  claiming 
that  four  government  deputies — one  Social 
Democrat  and  three  Free  Democrats — had 
engaged  in  secret  conversations  with  the 
Christian  Democrats  about  switching. 

Three  of  those  named  immediately  denied 
the  Spiegel  story  and  Insisted  that  they  sup- 
port the  treaties.  However,  the  fourth  tlie 
Free  Democrat  Wilhelm  Helms,  roiifirmcd 
that  he  would  follow  Kuehlmann-Stumm's 
lead  and  await  the  unfolding  of  the  ratifica- 
tion debate  before  deciding  how  he  would 
vote. 

Some  usually  well-informed  sources  insist 
that  there  are  Indeed  doubtfuls  within  the 
Free  Democrats  ranks  and  that  the  odds 
favor  at  least  one  or  two  of  them  breaking 
with  the  government.  These  sources  say  that 
the  present  outlook  Is  for  the  treaties  to  be 
defeated. 

Others,  however,  contend  that  the  govern- 
ment's position  Is  not  as  bleak  as  It  seems. 
They  seem  confident  that  the  rest  of  the 
Free  Democrats  can  be  held  In  line  and  that 
even  Helms  will  eventually  bow  to  the  ma- 
jority sentiment  within  his  party. 

As  for  Kuehlm.ann-Stumm,  lie  has  Indi- 
cated that  If  the  situation  comes  to  an  ab- 
solute-majority vote  he  wotUd  resign  his 
Bundestag  seat  In  advance  of  the  vote.  The 
man  who  would  replace  him  from  the  party's 
substitute  list.  W.  Alexander  Menne.  is  also 
a  conservative,  but  the  current  Indications 
are  that  he  would  support  ratification, 

OUTSroE    CHANCE 

There  Is  an  outside  chance  that  Brandt 
will  not  have  to  pin  his  hopes  on  winning 
an  absolute  majority.  This  rests  on  the  possi- 
bility, admittedly  slight,  that  the  coalition 
parties  can  take  control  of  Baden-Wuertem- 
berg  from  the  Christian  Democrats  when 
that  state  holds  elections  on  April  23. 

That  would  swing  the  state's  vote  in  tlie 
upper  house  of  parliament,  the  Bundesrat, 
to  the  government  and  give  It  a  majority 
there.  Control  of  the  Bundesrat  would  re- 
lieve the  coalition  of  having  to  muster  an  ab- 
solute majority  in  the  lower  house,  since  that 
Is  required  only  to  override  the  Bundesrat, 

The  chancellor  and  the  key  members  of 
his  government  continue  to  Insist  that  they 
have  the  necessary  votes  to  adopt  the  treaties 
under  any  circumstances.  Brandt  can  also  be 
cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  he  has  a 
trump  card  to  play  even  If  he  loses  the  ratifi- 
cation vote. 

Such  a  result  would  almost  certainly  mean 
new  elections.  Moreover,  they  would  be  elec- 
tions fought  over  the  Eastern  policy  to  the 


virtuEU    exclusion   of   any   other   Issue,    And 

while  his  government  is  highly  vulnerable  to 
voter  discontent  in  other  areas,  the  Indica- 
tions are  that  on  this  Issue  he  has  the  ma- 
jority of  the  German  public  behind  him. 


FOREIGN  AID  FOREVER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  John 
Finney,  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
written  a  review  of  the  present  s-ate  of 
foreign  aid  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Ught  of  ef- 
forts in  the  Senate  to  end  the  bilateral 
program.  As  Mr.  Finney  WTyly  observes: 

The  progr.ini's  resuscitation  demonstrated 
again  the  political  axiom  tiiat  It  Is  next  to 
impossible  to  kill  any  existing  Federal  pro- 
gram .  .  .  For  what  essentially  saved  the  leg- 
islation were  the  vested  Congressional  Inter- 
ests that  have  developed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
astute  article,  entitled  "Foreign  Aid 
Alive  But  Not  Well,"  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  March  4.  1972| 

Foreign  Aid  Alive  But  Not  Well 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington.  March  3.— In  defiance  of  Its 
premature  death  notices,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram nas  risen  to  live  at  least  until  July. 
largely  becau.=e  Congress,  for  all  Its  criticism. 
finds  the  program  politically  convenient. 

Eight  moiuiis  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year,  a  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  that 
iias  run  a  tortuous  course  through  Con- 
gress was  finally  approved  by  the  Senate 
yesterday.  The  bill  fell  short  of  Administra- 
tion requests.  It  provides  $3,1  billion  In  var- 
ious forms  of  foreign  aid.  some  of  It  through 
such  international  organizations  as  the 
World  Bank,  but  most  of  It  in  the  form  of 
direct  gr.uiis  and  loans.  The  total  Is  $l,l-bll- 
llon  less  than  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion with  the  heaviest  cut,  $900-mllllon, 
coming  m  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  individual  countries,  which  Is  still  the 
heart  of  the  program. 

For  the  Administration,  which  was  thrown 
Into  a  state  of  shocked  disbelief  when  the 
Senate  rejected  a  foreign  aid  autliorlzatlon 
bill  last  September,  it  was  a  case  of  better 
something  than  nothing.  But  the  question 
remained  whether  the  program,  conceived  25 
years  ago  at  the  st.art  of  tlie  cold  war.  could 
long  survive  in  Its  present  form. 

What  finally  emerged  was  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure that  resolved  few  If  any  of  the  pwlltlcal 
and  policy  questions  bedeviling  the  program. 
Nor  was  there  any  indication  that  either  the 
White  House  or  Congress  wa^  ready  to  settle 
down  and  reshape  a  program  that  both  sides 
•igree  is  in  urgent  need  i  i  reform. 

AXIOM    demonstrates    ANEW 

To  many  ol>servers.  the  program's  resusci- 
tation demor.strated  again  the  political  axiom 
that  it  Is  next  to  impossible  to  kill  any  exist- 
ing Federal  program.  However.  It  disproved 
the  commonly  expressed  opinion  that  foreign 
aid  has  no  pwlltical  constituency  on  Capitol 
Hill  For  what  essentially  saved  the  legisla- 
tion were  the  vested  Congressional  Interests 
that  have  developed. 

The  program  was  rescued  more  by  these 
interests  than  by  any  lobbying  by  the  White 
House,  which  only  belatedly  realized  the  leg- 
islation was  in  trouble 

The  lobbying  was  left  primarily  to  the 
.^geiicy  for  International  Development,  which 
has  ne'-er  commanded  much  political  respect 
In  Congress  The  agency  undertook  a  sales 
campaign  that  emph.asized  that  95  per  cent 
of  assistance  funds  were  spent  In  the  United 
States,  an  argument  that  prompted  Senator 
J,  W,  Pulbright  to  observe  that  it  seemed 
foreign  aid  was  being  sold  as  a  way  to  provide 
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Job^  at  home  rather  than  to  promote  eco- 
development  abroad. 
Ill,  It  was  an  appealing  argument  In  Con- 
where  various  Individuals  and  com- 
ees  have  found  that  the  program  can  be 
basis  for  power  and  prestige  as  well  as 
)0lltlcal  favors. 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for 

le,  was  unwilling  to  let  the  foreign  aid 

die.  Without  It,  there  would  have 

virtually  no  legislative  chores  for  the 

1  to  perform. 
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CAN    PLKASE   CONSTlTtTENTS 

of  the  two  appropriations  com- 
es, as  well  as  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Senate   Foreign   Relations   committees, 
also  discovered  that  the  foreign  aid  bill 
be  a  convenient  vehicle  for  pleasing  con- 
ijents  by  items  ranging  from  large  mill- 
credits  to  Israel  to  small  grants  to  Amer- 
-supported  schools  and  hospitals  In  for- 
countrles. 

example.     Representative     John     J. 

y.  Democrat  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  a 

Roman  Catholic  population  in  his  dis- 

the  14-th,  arranged  for  the  incltision  of 

000  in  the  House  bill  for  plans  for  an 

hospital  in  Rome   that  would   he 

:ikged  by  the  Mother  Cabrlni  Sisters,  who 

run  the  Columbus  Hospital  on  East  19th 

t  in  Manhattan. 

grant  was  deleted  in  conference,  but 
nal  bill  contains  $20-million  for  schools 
i06plt,il  abroad,  particularly  m  Israel. 

political   uses  of  the  program  have 

ibuted  to  a  dlsslllusionment  voiced  by 

Mike  Mansfield,  who  said  that  the 

had  been  turned  into  "a  grab  bag 

les,"    Senator    Prank    Church    com- 

It  had  been  "twTsted  into  a  parody 

.arce"  designed  "pnmanly  to  serve  prl- 

buslness  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 

can  p>eople." 

REVISIONS     WTRE     PROPOSED 

:he  Senate  and  the  Administration  there 
to  be  a  consensus  that  the  program 
an  overhaul.  But  nobody  seems  very 
slastic  about  taking  on  the  task, 
t  April,  the  Administration  did  propose 
■  revisions-  separating  military  and  eco- 
;  aid,  establishing  a  new  corporation  and 
te  to  dispense  development  loans  and 
nee.  and  channeling  more  and  more  aid 
gh  international  institutions. 
Administration  proposals  were  in  line 
rltlcism  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
ittee.   whose  members,   however,   have 
no  interest  In  pressing  the  reforms. 
.Administration,  except   for   a   passing 
in    the   President's  foreign   affairs 
ge,  has  not  pushed  for  consideration  of 
Is,  which  are  now  regarded  as  dead 
on  Capitol  Hill, 
arge  measure,  the  Administration  pro- 
died    because    of    opposition    in    the 
.    There,    neither    the    Foreign    Affairs 
ittee  nor  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
willlng  to  separate  economic  and  mili- 
because  they  feel  they  need  military 
gain    acceptance    of    the    unpopul.i'r 
ic  aid  by  the  House, 
legislative  quirk  illustrating  the  House 
upatlon    with    military   aid,   the   com- 
blll  passed  yesterday  provides  a  $185- 
more   than   was  approved  by  either 
se  or  Senate  largely  in  military  aid, 
insistence  of  House  conferees. 
ror   channeling    aid    through    interna- 
institutions,  both  committees  are  op- 
because  they  would  lose  some  of  their 
over  a  country-by-country  program. 

WHrrE  HOUSE  DH-EMMA 

the  administration,  this  resistance  in- 
ly presents  a  dllenuna  and  a  Umlta- 
It  tries  to  reshape  foreign  policy. 
rarry  out  the  Ni.xon  doctrine,  the  Ad- 
needs  more  military  assistance 
allies  defend   themselves.  But  that 
uo  the  objection  from  the  Senate  that 
dmlnlstratlon    is    reverting    to    the 


■■arsenal  diplomacy"  that  led  to  such  en- 
tanglements as  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Administration  makes 
overtures  to  Peking  and  Moscow,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  use  the  anti-Com- 
munist pitch  of  the  past  to  get  a  foreign  aid 
program  through  Congress. 

The  foreign  aid  program  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  transition  as  foreign  policy  changes. 
And  ttiat  explains  m  large  measure  why  the 
program  encountered  so  much  difficulty  in  a 
Senate  that  in  its  own  manner  is  reapprais- 
ing postwar  relationships. 

To  m.iny  of  the  critics  m  Congress,  the  re- 
form of  the  present  program  rather  than  the 
creation  of  a  new  one  will  follow  the  reshap- 
ing of  foreign  policy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Administration  must 
go  through  the  agonies  of  pushing  still  an- 
other traditional  foreign  aid  bill  through 
Congress  for  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
RURAL    AMERICA 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mi-.  President,  I  .speak 
today  as  a  cospon.'^or  of  S  2981,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  irom  Georgia 
•  Mr.  Talmadge',  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken i  to  provide  for  en- 
vironmental improvement  in  rural 
America. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  formu- 
lated by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee under  the  direction  of  Repre.sentative 
Robert  Poace,  tiie  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Hou-se  .Agricu'tiue  Commit- 
tee. His  distinguished  career  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Agiicuiture  Committee  has 
been  characterized  by  innovative  ai.d 
progressive  legislation  dealing  with  the 
American  agriculture  industry  and  rural 
America. 

The  bill  bears  Mr.  Poage's  usual  stamp 
of  bemg  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans, both  those  who  live  in  rural  and 
urban  communities.  At  this  date  there 
are  currently  67  Senators  in  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  bill.  Seldom  has  any  piece  of 
legislation  in  the  Senate  ever  received 
such  overwhelming  endorsement. 

The  bill  provides  amendments  to  the 
Hope-Aiken  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  Public  Law  566, 
and  also  amendments  to  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Its  intent  is  to 
give  added  flexibility  to  our  small  water- 
shed and  ;-esource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment programs,  providing  Federal 
a.ssistance  in  such  projects  as  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply,  water  qual- 
ity management,  pollution  abatement 
and  control,  and  other  purposes  directly 
related  to  rural  development. 

I  am  especially  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  because  this 
legislation  confronts  two  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  me  as  a  United  States  Senator;  pol- 
lution contro.  and  rural  development. 
Few  people  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
worst  sources  of  pollution  in  our  streams 
and  rivers  comes  from  the  very  natural 
process  of  soil  runoff.  This  erosion  proc- 
ess pollutes  rivers  and  waterways  at  their 
source  and  spreads  this  damaging  ef- 
fect as  the  river  flows  its  natural  course. 
This  legislation  would  encourage  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  agencies  in 
controlling  this  pollution  and  in  pro- 
viding strong  maintenance  control  pro- 
cedures.  It   would   give   new   economic 


muscle  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  permit  the  SCS  to  share  costs  in 
creating  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies,  in  protecting  our  environment 
from  soil  and  water  pollution  and  in  as- 
sisting rural  areas  to  deal"  with  the  prob- 
lems of  solid  waste  disposal  and  fire 
protection. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  will 
further  assist  in  the  development  of  rural 
America.  We  must  turn  our  sights  to  the 
rural  areas.  There  must  be  a  conscious 
effort  to  revitalize  our  countryside  and 
stop  the  mass  exodus  of  people  who  are 
leaving  their  farms  for  our  already  over- 
crowded cities.  One  of  the  ways  to  stop 
this  sprawling,  congested,  and  unman- 
ageable urbanization  of  our  coimtry  is  to 
offer  programs  which  will  encourage 
people  to  remain  in  the  rural  area,  and 
encourage  light  industry  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  work  ability  of  people 
uho  want  work  in  these  areas.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  and  should  pro- 
vide leadersliip  in  the  formulation  of 
these  programs.  This  legislation  is  a  step 
in  that  direction, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 
ritle  i — amendments  to  the  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  act 
This  title  makes  the  following  changes  in 
the  Small  Watershed  Program: 

1.  Restoring,  Improving,  and  Maintaining 
Environmental  Quality — This  amendment 
would  provide  for  added  purposes  to  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (Public  Law  83-566),  as  amended.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  to  plan  and  install  In  cooperation 
•Aith  public  agencies  and  local  organizations 
desirable  measures  and  works  that  would  re- 
store, improve,  and  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  environment  within  the  watersheds  In- 
volved. It  would  provide  a  specific  and  pur- 
poseful response  in  the  watershed  program  to 
the  objectives  and  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  The 
specific  purposes  are  described  as  follows: 

a.  Water  Quality  Management — This 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  to  share  the  cost  of  providing 
storage  in  watershed  projects  for  water  qual- 
ity control. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  encourage  the 
reduction  and  control  of  pollutants  and  their 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment  in  small 
watershed  areas.  With  this  amendment  It  will 
be  possible  to  provide  maintenance  of  water 
quality  at  the  farthest  upstream  points  where 
pollution  may  occur. 

Federal  cost-sharing  for  water  quality  man- 
agement is  authorized  for  mainstream  de- 
velopment under  other  federal  programs  but 
is  not  provided  for  under  Public  Law  83-566. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  remove  this 
inconsistency  and  would  permit  the  reduction 
and  control  of  pollutants  In  waterways  of 
authorized  watershed  projects  and  make  pos- 
sible feasible  contributions  to  downstream 
water  quality  management, 

b.  Land  Utilization — Agricultural  land  is 
being  used  Increasingly  for  community  live- 
stock feedlots,  grain  storage  facilities,  live- 
stock sales  pavilions,  landfills  for  disposal  of 
various  solid  waste  materials,  sewage  lagoons, 
and  other  uses.  If  well  designed  and  properly 
built  on  suitable  soils,  they  can  be  a  definite 
asset  and  a  desirable  addition  to  a  water  dis- 
posal and  land  utilization  system  within  a 
watershed  project.  Attention  must  also  be 
given  to  possible  pollution  of  ground  water. 
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proper  drainage,  and  preservation  of  scenic 
values  must  be  afforded.  Financial  assistance 
with  PL-566  funds  would  help  to  assure  the 
proper  In.stallatlon  of  these  facilities, 

c.  Agricultural  Waste  Management — Agri- 
cultural wastes  and  odors  often  contribute 
to  pollution  of  the  overall  environment 
through  contamination  of  water  supplies, 
streams,  and  land  areas.  Such  enterprises  can 
be  detrimental  to  proposed  development  of 
watershed  projects.  Local  Interests  may  not 
be  financially  able  to  comply  with  water 
quality  standards,  If  applied,  and  might 
otherwise  have  to  go  out  of  business.  To  pro- 
vide for  continued  operation  of  these  facili- 
ties to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  not 
preclude  development  of  the  watershed  proj- 
ect, PL-566  funds  are  needed  to  help  finance 
relocation,  modification,  or  to  help  with  con- 
struction of  sewage  lagoons  or  other  treat- 
ment facilities  to  take  care  of  feedlot,  barn- 
yard, and  other  forms  of  agricultural  wastes. 

2.  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water  Sup- 
ply— This  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  bear  up  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  storage  of  water  for 
present  use,  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  that  may  be  provided  In  any  reservoir 
structure  constructed  or  modified  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  83-566, 

Often  the  chief  bottleneck  to  economic 
growth  In  rural  communities  Is  the  lack  of 
adequate  water  supply.  Broadening  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  83-566  to  provide 
federal  cost-sharing  for  water  supply  to  rural 
communities  can  have  a  major  Impact  In 
producing  economic  growth,  providing  Jobs, 
and  developing  a  more  comfortable  and  a 
better  way  of  life  In  many  town  and  coun- 
try areas.  In  addition.  Improvement  of  the 
economy  of  these  areas  should  help  to  re- 
duce the  migration  of  rural  residents  to 
already  overcrowded  urban  areas. 

Cost-sharing  for  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  in  town  and  country  areas  would 
do  more  in  contributing  to  community  de- 
velopment than  any  other  amendment. 

3.  Use  of  Available  Federal  Funds— Cur- 
rently.  Public  Law  83-566  only  permits  the 
use  of  federal  funds  for  acquiring  land  rights 
needed  for  works  of  improvement  for  public 
recreation  or  public  fish  and  wildlife  devel- 
opments. Current  restrictions  are  causing 
local  sponsors  to  forfeit  grants  assistance 
under  other  programs  for  which  they  may  be 
qualified  to  receive.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  use  of  federal  funds 
available  to  them  under  other  programs  that 
grams. 

This  would  permit  local  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations to  utilize  any  funds  that  may  be 
available  to  them  under  other  programs  that 
might  be  used  In  the  purchase  of  land  rights. 

4.  Long-Term  Contracting  in  Watersheds — 
This  amendment  wotild  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  agreements 
for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  with 
landowners  and  operators  to  share  "the  cost  of 
carrying  out  conservation  plans  within  water- 
shed projects.  It  would  result  In  accelerated 
and  intensified  application  of  practices  and 
measures  to  conserve  and  develop  the  soil 
and  water  resources  of  farms,  ranches,  and 
other  lands  In  project  areas.  It  would  assist 
in  bringing  about  orderly  community  and 
resource  development. 

Cost-sharing  contracts  between  landown- 
ers and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
assure  application  of  planned  measures  on  a 
time  schedule.  This  arrangement  would  ac- 
celerate establishment  of  needed  land  treat- 
ment and  speed  up  scheduling  of  structural 
works  of  improvement.  Similar  cost-sharing 
agreements  have  already  proved  their  effec- 
tiveness in  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program, 

TITLE    II AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    BANKHEAD- 

JONES    FARM    TENANT    ACT 

Section  601  amends  Section  32(e)  of  Title 
III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
pursuant  to  which  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion  and   Development   Program   Is   carried 


out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  co- 
operation with  public  agencies  or  local  non- 
profit organizations  In  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  plans  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  promote  rural  community 
development  by  furnishing  technical  and 
cost-sharing  assistance  to  such  public  agen- 
cies and  organizations  In  carrying  out  plai.s 
for  rural  community  water  supply,  water 
quality  management,  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  agriculture-related  pollution,  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes  in  rural  areas,  and 
the  storage  of  water  for  rural  fire  protec- 
tion. 

The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  such 
agencies.  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  reser- 
voir storage  of  water  to  Include  present  and 
future  water  supply  needs  for  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  public  agency  shall  pay  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  water  storage  to 
meet  present  needs  and  all  of  the  cost  of 
storage  for  anticipated  future  demands. 
Cost  of  water  storage  to  meet  future  de- 
mands may  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  reservoir  structure.  Such 
agencies  and  organizations  must  give  rea- 
sonable assurance  and  present  evidence  that 
the  water  so  stored  will  be  used  within  a 
period  of  time  that  would  permit  repayment 
of  Its  cost  within  the  life  of  the  structure. 
An  interest-free  period  may  extend  up  to 
ten  years  If  the  water  stored  for  future  use 
Is  not  used  during  that  period.  Repayment 
with  interest  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  water 
Is  first  used.  Interest  will  begin  to  accrue 
after  the  10-year  period  has  elapsed  even  if 
the  water  supply  is  not  used  by  that  time. 
Full  repayment  must  be  made  within  the 
life  of  the  structure  but  not  to  exceed  50 
years  from  the  time  of  Initial  use.  The  need 
for  Improving  the  economy  and  living  en- 
vironment of  many  rural  communities  relates 
directly  to  an  abundant  supply  of  high  qual- 
ity water.  Scarce  water  storage  sites  used  for 
other  purposes  with  federal  assistance  can  be 
more  fully  utUlzed  in  multiple-purpose  re- 
source conservation  and  development  proj- 
ect plans  by  providing  federal  assistance  for 
rural  water  supply  storage. 

This  Section  further  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  provide  technical 
and  other  assistance,  and  cost-sharing  as- 
sistance for  installing  project  measures  and 
facilities  In  rural   areas  for: 

( 1 )  storage  of  water  in  reservoirs  for  water 
quality  management; 

(2  I  control  and  abatement  of  agriculture- 
related  pollution:   and 

( 3 1  the  disposal  of  solid  waste  materials. 
These  project  measures  and  facilities  will 
Improve  fish  and  aquatic  habitat,  reduce 
blodegradatlon,  and  lessen  water  user  costs 
during  low  stream  flow  periods;  prevent  con- 
tamination of  water  supplies,  streams,  and 
land  areas  by  relocation,  modification,  or  con- 
struction of  lagoons,  holding  ponds,  recycling 
irrigation  systems,  etc.;  and  provide  for 
properly  locating  suitable  lands  for  and  con- 
structing sanitary  landfills  to  avoid  ground- 
water pollution  and  health  hazards  to  rural 
people. 

The  Section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  furnish  technical  and  other  assistance, 
and  to  provide  cost -sharing  assistance  for 
the  storage  of  water  and  withdrawal  appur- 
tenances In  reservoirs,  farm  ponds,  and  other 
Impoundments  for  rural  fire  protection  pur- 
poses. Such  water  storage  facilities  would  pro- 
vide protection  for  rural  dwellings  and  build- 
ings and  natural  resources  Including  forest 
and  rangeland.  Withdrawal  appurtenances 
would  Include  outlet  works,  pumping  facili- 
ties, and  pipelines  to  convey  water  from 
reservoirs,  ponds  or  Impoundments  to  the 
nearest  practicable  point  for  delivery  to  fire 
fighting  equipment. 

Section  602  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  out  a  land  Inventory  and 
monitoring  program  and  to  prepare  a  re- 
port at  not  less  than  five  year  Intervals  re- 


flecting current  soil,  water  and  related  re- 
source conditions.  The  program  will  include 
surveys  of  erosion  and  sediment  pollution 
damages.  land  use  changes  and  trends,  and 
degradations  cf  the  environment  resulting 
from  improper  use  of  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources  Such  data  may  be  used  at  all 
levels  of  government  in  land  use  policy  plan- 
ning, balancing  rural-urban  growth,  "and  to 
assure  the  Nation  of  an  adequate  food  and 
fiber  supply  by  identifying  the  prime  agri- 
culture  producing   lands. 


PENSION  REFORM  LEGISLATION  AT 
TAKEOFF  POINT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  on  Febru- 
ai-y  28,  1972,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  i.ssued  it^  intciim  report  on  its 
study  of  the  private  pension  plan  system, 
which  substantially  endorsed  all  the  ma- 
jor reforms  provided  in  pension  reform 
bill,  S.  2,  which  I  had  introduced. 

Senator  Wn,LiAMS.  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  i.s.sued  a  joint  press 
release  that  day,  describing  the  interim 
report,  and  the  press  coverage  and  edi- 
torial support  of  the  rejiort  has  been 
mast  substantial  and  encouraging. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  text  of  the  joint  pre.=;s  release  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  Newsday.  dated  February 
29,  1972,  entitled  "Just  ExpectatiorLs''; 
an  editorial  from  the  Machinist  dated 
March  9,  1972.  entitled  •■Your  Pension"; 
a  storv'  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruarj'  28.  1972,  written  by  John  W.  Fin- 
ney, entitled  "Leaders  of  Senate  Labor 
Panel  Pledge  to  Press  Pen.sion  Reform 
Bill  This  Year";  a  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Februarv-  27.  1972  written 
by  Michael  C.  Jensen  entitled  -Reform- 
ing Peivsion  Plans":  a  column  from  the 
Journal  of  Commeixe  of  February  28, 
1972,  written  by  Tom  Connors,  entitled 
"Campaign  Launched  for  Pension  Re- 
form": and  a  story  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  7.  1972,  written  by 
Michael  K.  Drapkin,  entitled  "False  Se- 
curity— Union  Men,  Workers  Woriy 
About  Safety  of  their  Pension  Funds  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Williams  a.nd  Javith  Ri  lease  Pension  Stotjy; 
Recommend   Six   Major    Reforms 

Washington,  Feb.  28. — Sen.  Harrison  A. 
Williams.  Jr.  (D-NJ).  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  Sen.  Jacob  K  Javits  (R-NYi,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  today  made  public 
the  Report  of  a  year-long  study  by  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  Into  private  pension  plan 
abuses. 

Senators  Williams  and  Javits  said  the  Re- 
port signals  the  start  of  the  legislative  drive 
to  enact  private  pension  plans  reforms  In 
1972.  The  two  Senators  declared; 

"The  Subcommittee  flndirigs  demonstrate 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Jvist  expec- 
tations at  retirement  of  many  American 
workers  have  failed  to  materialize,  ai.d  they 
are  left  with  financial  insecurity  at  that 
twilight  stage  of  their  lives.  The  interests 
of  these  neglected  American  workers  and 
the  need  for  their  protection  has  never  be- 
fore been  rer-ogiiizer*  as  ihey  are  t(jdav.  It 
Is  for  their  Interests,  and  for  those  younger 
workers  who  will  follow  in  their  ffKit.steps, 
that  the  Congress  In  1972  must  enact  re- 
medial and  fair  legislation  which  will  pro- 
tect workers  through  vesting,  funding  and 
reinsurance  requirements.  With  the  findings 
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mi  kde  In  this  study,  we  have  reached  a  point 
wlere  the  Congress  knows  what  la  necessary 
to  bring  about  reform  In  the  private  pension 
sy:  tem  of  the  United  States." 

The  Report  reviews  the  extensive  and  In- 
ve  itlgatlve  efforts  made  by  both  Williams 
an  1  Javlts  to  ascertain  the  deflclencles  and 
Iniquities  of  private  pensions.  The  Report 
CO  italns  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  private 
pe  ision  movement  in  the  United  States.  In- 
cli  ding  Its  historical  and  legal  developments 
an  1  the  deflclencles  which  have  plagued  the 
wc  rkers  covered  by  the  system. 

The  basic  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Subcommittee  study  are  contained  in 
a  letailed  163-page  document  released  by 
thi  Subcommittee. 

iiased  on  Its  flndlngs.  the  Report  recom- 
m«  nds : 

.  A  federal  law  establishing  minimum 
sta  ndards  of  vesting. 

;  .  A  federal  law  establishing  systematic 
recuirements  for  funding  of  pension  plans, 
ac;  ompanled  by  a  program  of  plan  termlna- 
tioi  Insurance  to  cover  unfunded  vested 
be:  leSts. 

.  A  uniform  federal  standard  of  fiduciary 
res  Donsiblllty. 

■) ,  A  federal  law  requiring  Improved  dis- 
ci': aire  and  communication  of  plan  provl- 
slo  is  to  workers  to  be  accomplished  In  part 
by  the  revision  of  e.xistlng  disclosure  requlre- 
me  nts  to  more  effectively  secure  this  ob- 
Jec  ive. 

: .  The  Institution  under  federal  gulde- 
Un  s  of  a  program  to  develop  portability 
rec  proclty  among  private  pension  plans. 

6,  The  centralization  In  one  agency  of  all 
exl:  ting  as  well  as  prospective  regulation  of 
pr:  -ate  pension  plans,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible. 

SfiiM.ARY    OF    Report    of    the    Sfnate    Sub- 
ciMMrrxEE   ON  Labor,   Rel-^tive   To   Stxtdy 

CF  PRrVATE  PenSIO.V  AND  WELFARE 

F  LANS 

Tpie  Subcommitiee  on  Labor  has  been  en- 
In  an  Intensive  study  of  the  private 
ion  pl.in  system  In  the  United  States 
Repor'.  implementing  the  .Senate  man- 
to  the  Subcommittee  under  3.  Res.  35, 
4.  to  place  "special  emphasis  on  the 
for  protection  of  employees  covered." 
,ils  the  Subcommittee's  examination  of 
role  and  purpose  of  private  pensions  and 
as.s4sses  their  effectivene.^s  in  assisting  Amer- 
ica:, workers  to  realise  Snancial  security 
upf:  n  retirement. 

T  h.e  163-page  document  delvei  deeply  into 
the  aspec's  of  private  pen.sions.  Contained  in 
thi:  report  are  accoun's  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee'i  studie.H  and  Investiga'ions,  research  into 
the  his-ory.  philosophy,  and  ;e?\l  background 
of  [  rlva-e  pension  plan^  and  .scrutmv  of  the 
asp!  c's  of  private  pension  plans  which  had 
bee  i  previously  unexamined  by  Congres- 
sioral  committees.  The  Subcommittee  be- 
liev  ^d  this  analytical  approach  to  be  neces- 
sar:- ,  for.  as  Is  outlined  in  the  Repwrt,  Con- 
2re-3  has  a  long  history  of  Interest  in  pen- 
-lo."!  plan  reg^ilatlon.  but  has  h.td  little  suc- 
cess In  legislating  meaningful  controls.  The 
on;;,  law  w.hich  deals  specifically  with  regu- 
latK  n  of  private  pension  plans  Is  the  'Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  .■^ct  of 
193- ,  as  amended  in  1962,  an  attempt  at  re- 
qiuiing  public  disclosure  of  plan  activities 
whli  h  was  ultimately  inadequate  to  live  up 
to  t  le  good  intentions  of  Its  supporters 

T.day.  nearly  100  years  af-er  the  founding 
of  tie  f.r^t  .American  private  pension  plan, 
the  Subcommittee  finds  that: 

"I  rlvate  pension  plans  and  programs  In 
the  :'nlted  States  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
fabr  c  of  the  working  lives  of  Amerl:an  men 
and  women  and  are  Intrinsically  woven  Into 
our  economic  and  social  structure  The  plans 
represent  the  largest  fund  of  virtually  unreg- 
ulat  Kl  assets  In  the  United  States  today, 
Prc«i  avallabl.fr-dtrMkjntnlmnm  estimates  lii- 
dlca  e  that,  ^proximately  S136  billion  In  as- 
sets are  involved  and   that  this  vast  reser- 
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voir  of  monies  is  accumulating  at  an  in- 
crease of  over  «10  billion  armually.  F\irther, 
no  less  than  30  million  workers  in  the  United 
States  are  estimated  to  be  participants  in  the 
private  pension  plan  system,  involving  at 
!ea,^t   34.000  private  pension  plans." 

In  order  to  apprise  the  Senate  of  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  problems  of  private  pen- 
sion plans,  the  Subcommittee,  at  liearings 
In  July  1971.  brought  Into  the  public  forum 
the  testimony  of  working  men  and  women 
who  have  suffered  Irreparable  damage  to 
their  lives  because  they  did  not  receive  the 
pension  benefits  to  which  they  had  believed 
themselves  entitled.  The  shattered  lives  of 
these  people  bore  testimony  to  the  plight  of 
retired  people,  who  find  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  Inadequate,  unfair,  and  harsh  pen- 
sion plans.  The  financial  security  which  had 
been  promised  to  them  became  a  myth. 

Following  these  witnesses,  who  had  never 
before  been  given  a  public  forum  for  their 
views,  were  emplovers  and  plan  arimlnistra- 
tors  at  hearings  la  October  1971.  These 
witnesses  covered  a  geographical  and  lndi.is- 
trlal  spectrum  and  Included  some  of  the 
largest  employers  in  our  country.  These 
hearings  afforded  corporate  officials  and  plan 
administrators  an  opportunity  to  give  their 
perspectives  on  the  problems  which  the 
workers  had  related  in  the  July  hearings. 
Some  employers  admitted  unhesitatingly 
that  there  were  areas  in  pension  plans  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  should  un- 
dertake an  active  regulatory  role  to  achieve 
correction.  Representatives  of  a  major  bank, 
for  example,  said,  "Our  pension  plan  was  In 
need  of  Improvement.  Our  management  was 
very  receptive  to  that  need.  In  fact.  It  was 
a  mandate  from  our  management  that  we 
do  so." 

The  hearings  also  raised  the  issue  of  com- 
munication between  employer  and  em- 
ployee as  to  the  rights  and  respon.siblUtles 
of  plan  participants.  The  Report  details  the 
Subcommittee's  attempts  to  relieve  this  com- 
munication gap.  Staff  members  conferred 
with  Department  of  Labor  personnel  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  the  .Secretary  using 
his  powers  under  the  WPPDA  to  rule  that 
employers  must  take  the  initiative  In  com- 
municating such  details  to  employees,  and 
not.  as  had  been  the  practice.  m°rely  to 
make  plan  information  available  to  them  on 
request.  Just  before  this  Report  went  to 
press,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  announced  that 
such   regulations   had    been    promulgated. 

A  major  result  of  the  Subcommittee  in- 
quiry to  date  has  been  the  confirmation 
through  research  of  the  total  fragmentation 
of  federal  responsibility  for  private  pension 
plans.  This  Report  contain.=;  an  analysis  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  every  department 
or  agency  whose  work  in  some  way  touches 
on  private  pension  plans.  While  the  major 
department  having  Influence  is  Labor,  under 
the  authority  of  at  least  seven  major  laws, 
there  are  eight  other  executive  agencies  with 
peripheral  authority.  And  yet.  true  federal 
regulation  of  private  plans,  except  in  tlie 
event  of  criminal  action.  Ls  confined  mainly 
to  supervision  of  the  reporting  requirements 
of  the  WPPDA  and  tax  qualifications  of 
plans  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  problems  of  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem can  be  summed  up  as  hardships  visited 
upon  working  people  as  the  result  of  the  lack 
of    adequate    regulatory    controls    over    the 
operations  of  the  system.  The  Subcommit- 
tee finds  that  these  hardships  are  cau.sed  by: 
Inadequate  or  nonexistent  vesting. 
Inadequate  or  nonexistent  funding. 
Impossibility  of  transferring  earned  credits 
from  one  Job  to  another. 

Lack  of  reinsurance  in  the  event  of  plan 
termination. 

Lack  of  federal  fiduciary  standards. 
Lack  of  consolidated  and  efficient  enforce- 
ment. 

The  Subcommittee's  findings  present  a 
fresh  mandate  to  Congress.  While  pension 
rights  and  obligations  historically  have  been 


basically  matters  of  contractual  liability,  the 
Report  suggests  that  Congress  must  not  ig- 
nore  the  need  to  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems which  surfaced  during  the  study.  The 
Report  notes  that  for  those  in  need,  onlv 
Congress  can  help. 

Based  on  these  findings  are  recommenda- 
tions lor  legislative  action  and  recommenda- 
tions for  further  study.  The  Subcommittee 
recognizes  that  many  of  the  problems  with 
private  pension  plans  are  sufficiently  well  de- 
fined  for  legislative  action  now. 

The  Report  recommends  prompt  enactment 
of  a  federal  law  establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards of  vesting,  funding  and  reinsurance,  a 
uniform  federal  standard  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  federal  law  covering  com- 
munication of  plan  provisions  to  workers  It 
also  recommends  federal  guidelines  for  a 
program  to  develop  portability  and  reciproc- 
ity among  private  pension  plans,  and  the  cen- 
tralization in  one  agencv  of  all  existing  as 
well  as  prospective  regulation  of  private  pen- 
sion plans. 

Further  study  Is  needed,  the  Subcommittee 
finds.  In  the  areas  of  costs  and  administra- 
tion, and  In  assessing  the  effects  of  certain 
types  of  plan  terminations.  Also,  the  wealth 
of  material  In  the  Subcommittee's  survey 
and  analysis  of  1431  private  pension  plans 
remains  to  be  fully  tapped,  and  this  fund  of 
previously  uncollected  InformHtion  will  con- 
tinue to  be  developed  as  a  valuable  source 
for  in-depth  study. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  Report  remains 
the  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  of  retired 
working  people.  In  the  words  of  the  report: 
"There  can  be  no  compromise  with  the 
obligation  that  working  men  and  women  have 
a  right  to  live  their  retirement  years,  not  only 
with  human  dignity,  but  with  freedom  from 
financial  Insecurity.  American  labor  must 
have  the  knowledge  that  It  will  be  free  from 
economic  uncertainties  In  retirement  years 
if  it  Is  to  be  capable  of  optimum  productivity 
to  assure  our  industrial  capacity.  Similarly 
industry  must  be  assured  of  a  flexible  and 
mobile  labor  force,  which  results  when  em- 
ployees have  no  uncertainty  about  retirement 
income.  If,  however,  the  viability  of  these 
two  goals  becomes  frustrated,  government  has 
no  choice  but  to  compel  reform  to  serve  both 
ends." 

(From  Newsday,  Feb.  29,  19721 
Just  Expectations 
Despite  attempts  to  characterize  the  later 
years  of  life  as  a  "golden  age"  and  persons 
over  C5  as  "senior  citizens."  old  people  In 
this  country  face  difficult  problems  that  -ill 
not  be  dismissed  by  any  amount  of  sloganeer- 
ing. 

The  problems  are  sufficient  enough.  In  fact. 
to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Ralph  Nader. 
the  consumer  advocate  who  Is  moving  into 
broader  ares-s  of  social  concern. 

Nader  Is  forming  an  action  group  com- 
posed of  retired  professionals  to  seek  "con- 
■stnictive  social  changes"  and  concentrate  on 
the  troubles  confronting  Americans  of  ad- 
vanaed  age.  Not  only  will  the  group  work  for 
solutions  to  problems  In  housing,  medical 
care  and  nursing  home  quality,  but  It  also 
will  tap  the  resources  of  elderly  citizens  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  In  this 
youth-oriented  society. 

Among  the  targets  on  Nader's  list  Is  the 
matter  of  pensions.  And.  to  be  sure,  much 
Improvement  is  necessary  In  this  area  so 
vital  to  the  peace  of  mind  and  physical  well- 
being  of  retired  persons. 

.\  Senate  subcommittee  has  produced  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  major  flaw  In  most  pri- 
vate pension  plans-  The  workers  rarely  get 
the  money.  One  sampling  by  the  subcom- 
mittee showed  that  of  36  plans  covering 
2900.000  workers,  only  eight  per  cent  of 
the  employees  have  received  benefits  since 
1950. 

Evidence  showed,  the  subcommittee  said, 
"that    the   Just    expectations   at   retirement 
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of  many  American  workers  have  failed  to 
materlali?e  and  they  are  left  with  financial 
insecurity  at  tha*  twilight  state  of  their 
lives." 

A  primary  reason  for  the  low  collection 
rati.T  Is  that  Am.erlca's  work  force  is  ex- 
traordinarily mobile  and  employees  often 
leave  one  Job  for  another  before  collecting 
pension  benefits.  Or,  in  many  other  cases, 
workers  simply  retire  before  they  are  eligible 
for  pension  payments. 

Now  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  in 
the  Senate— particularly  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts 
(R-N.Y.I  and  Harrison  Williams  (D-N.J.)  — 
are  working  for  pension  reform  legislation, 
not  only  to  safeguard  workers,  but  the  pen- 
sion funds  themselves.  The  subcommittee 
report  noted  that  pension  money  represents 
"the  largest  fund  of  virtually  unregulated 
assets  in  the  United  States  today."  It  has 
been  estimated  that  private  pension  plans 
have  assets  of  approximately  $135  billion. 

Central  to  any  pension  legislation  would 
be  establishment  of  vesting  rights — that  is. 
the  rig'n  of  a  worker  to  obtain  a  portion  of 
his  pension  when  leaving  a  Job — and  a  "port- 
ability" provision  that  would  allow  an  em- 
ployee to  transfer  his  vested  pension  funds 
from  Job  to  job.  Also  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee  is  creation  of  federal  stand- 
ards of  fiduciary  responsibility  to  guard 
against  misuse  of  pension  funds. 

Last  year,  Javlts  introduced  legislation  in- 
c.orporating  many  of  these  ideas.  Now  the 
subcommittee.  In  essence,  has  endorsed  the 
senator's  proposal.  Congress  must  act  to  pass 
the  Javlts  bill  In  this  session  and  protect 
millions  of  Americans  from  what  may  be  the 
real  curse  of  old  age  In  this  country — the 
threat  of  poverty. 

[From  the  Machinist.  Mar,  9.  1972] 
'Your  Pension 

Hats  off  to  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
for  a  useful  study  of  private  pension  plans. 
Like  most  trade  unions,  the  lAM  has  strug- 
gled for  years  to  negotiate  sounder,  more 
reliable  pension  programs  for  union  mem- 
bers. 

Progress  has  bo-^n  sl.jw  and.  at  best,  spot t v. 
We  are  proud  of  the  lAM  Labor-M.anagement 
Pensi  n  Plan.  It  is  soundly  funded.  Those 
wcrkaig  under  the  plan  have  vested  rights  to 
their  peusi,-n  after  10  years  and  It  Is  more 
p.^rt.-.'ile  than  almost  any  other  pension  plan 
anywhere. 

As  the  Senators  discovered,  unless  guaran- 
tees are  written  into  union  agreements,  pen- 
sion plans  can  be  fraudulent  deceptions.  Even 
S3me  union-negotiated  plans  leave  much  to 
be  desired. 

The  Senate  study— made  public  by  Sen. 
Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  Sen. 
Jacob  Javits  of  New  York — showed  that 
union  members  have  long  known  that  many 
emplovees  never  get  a  cent  from  private  pen- 
■-icn  plans.  To  qualify  under  most  plans  you 
have  to  work  for  the  same  employer  for  15 
years,  sometlm.e.s  longer,  and  you  have  to  be 
working  for  that  employer  when  vou  reach 
retirement  age. 

If  the  Se'iate  study  is  accurate,  under  some 
plans  only  about  3^c  of  the  employees  cov- 
ered will  ever  see  a  pension  check.  The  Sen- 
at.-r.=i  found  that  under  these  plans  about 
'70"  will  forfeit  their  pension  rights  because 
they  will  change  Jobs,  on  the  average,  every 
six  or  seven  yeir.s.  Still  others  lose  out  on 
their  pen.=;lons  because  their  plants  are  closed 
or  SDld  or  their  plants  go  broke  through  mis- 
management or  misfortune. 

So  far,  the  only  law  speclficallv  regulating 
private  pension  plans  is  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  amended  once 
In  1962.  It  was  supposed  to  require  each 
pension  plan  to  make  public  disclosure  of 
Us  activities.  Part  of  the  pension  problem  Is 
that  many  workers  have  difficult v  finding  out 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  own  pen- 
sion plan.  ^ 
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PROPOSED   SAFEGUARDS 

The  Senators'  solution  to  pension  problems 
is  "adequate  regulatory  controls,"  They  pro- 
po.'^e  new  laws  to  permit  one  government 
agency  to  rcgul.-ite  private  plans  in  these 
areas: 

VESTING 

By  establishing  minimum  standards  giving 
employees  permanent  pen.'sion  credits  after 
10  or  15  years  of  service  with  one  employer  or 
under  one  plan. 

FrNDING 

By  establishing  minimum  standards  for 
financing  pension  pl.ins.  requiring  each  em- 
ployer to  put  aside  regularly  enough  money 
which,  If  properly  Invested,  will  be  enough 
to  pay  the  pension. 

FIDUCIARY   RESPONSIBILITT 

By  establishing  federal  standards  for  the 

sound  Investment  of  pension  funds. 

INSURANCE 

By  requiring  insurance  of  pension  fund3 
Just  as  bank  accounts  and  security  transac- 
tions are  now  insured. 

PO.ITABILITY 

By  developing  guidelines  for  portability  and 
reciprocity  so  that  an  employee  can  carry  hU 
pension  credits  with  him  when  he  moves  to 
another  Job. 

What  the  Senators  propose  will  raise  pen- 
sion costs  all  around.  They  Justify  the  added 
costs  on  two  grounds: 

Working  men  and  v.omen  have  a  right  to 
financial  security  in  their  old  age.  Only  when 
they  know  they  will  be  free  from  want  after 
they  retire  can  they  give  the  maximum  effort 
on  the  Job  that  is  expected. 

I.idustry  needs  a  mobile  workforce  that  is 
possible  only  when  employees  can  move 
around  without  losing  their  pensions. 

Unless  both  of  these  goals  are  achievable, 
the  Senators  concluded,  "government  has  no 
choice  but  to  compel  reform  to  jerve  both 
ends." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,   1972] 

Leaders  or  Senate  Labor  Panel  Pledge  To 

Press  Pension  Reform 

(By  John  W.  Plnney) 

Washington,  February-  27,— Tlie  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  committed  them- 
selves today  to  enactment  this  year  of  pen- 
sion reform  legislation  designed  to  guaran- 
tee and  broaden  retirement  benefits  for 
workers. 

One  of  the  principal  and  potentially  most 
far-reaching  features  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  to  guarantee  certain  pension 
rights  to  a  worker  even  if  he  left  a  concern 
before  reaching  the  age  of  retirement 

In  a  Joint  statement.  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams  Jr..  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  of  New  York,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  of  the 
committee,  said  It  had  become  evident  that 
private  p>ension  plans  were  subject  to  finan- 
cial abuses  and  were  falling  In  many  cases 
to  fulfill  the  retirement  exp>€ctatlons  of  em- 
ployes. 

They  issued  their  statement  In  making 
public  a  report  by  the  labor  subcommittee 
on  a  year-long  study  of  the  private  pension 
system  that  has  expanded  since  World  War  II 
Into  a  multl-bllllon-dollar  program  cover- 
ing more  than  30  million  workers. 

PROBLEM    OF    INSECURITY 

The  subcommittee  flndlngs.  they  said, 
"demonstrate  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
that  the  Just  expectations  at  retirement  of 
many  American  workers  have  failed  to  ma- 
terialize and  they  are  left  with  financial  in- 
security at  that  twilight  stage  of  their  lives." 

As  a  result,  they  .said,  It  has  become  ap- 
p.^rent  that  Congress  "mtist  enact  remedial 
and  fair  legislation  that  will  protect 
workers." 

Their  statement  signaled  the  start  of   a 


major  effort  by  the  Senate  commltte*  to  en- 
act pension  reform  legislation  during  thlc 
session  of  the  Congress, 

In  e.^ect,  the  committee  will  be  bypassing 
the  Adminlstratliin.  which  arranged  for  its 
own  peu.sion  relorm  bill  to  be  referred  to 
the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  neither  of 
which  has  any  intention  of  considering  the 
legislation  this  year. 

The  chances  of  enacting  a  major  pension 
reform  bill  this  year  were  de&crlbed  by  Sen- 
ator Javits  as  "fairly  good" 

With  the  bipartisan  support  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
such  legLslaiion  is  likely  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Senate  thiS  session. 

The  difficulties  will  probably  develop  In 
the  Hou."^,  where  a  labor  subcommittee  is  di- 
vided, with  Representative  Joliii  H,  Dent  of 
PenrLsylvanla.  the  subccmmlttee  chairman, 
favoring  legislation,  and  Reprefentatlve 
John  N  Ei-lenbom  of  Illinois,  the  ranking 
Republican,  oppc>sed. 

As  analyzed  by  S*:nate  advocates  of  pen- 
sion reform,  the  active  support  and  lobby 
of  orerinized  libor  may  prove  crucial  In 
pushing  the   legislation   through   the  house. 

Tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has  en- 
dorsed pen'don  reform  in  principle  but  is 
somewhat  cilvlded  over  the   lepi'.l.'^tifjn 

The  traditional  craft  unions,  such  as  In 
the  building  trades,  have  raised  oblectlons 
to  Federal  regulations  of  the  pension  plans 
they  have  established  with  groups  of  em- 
ployers, while  the  Industrial  unions,  such  as 
In  steel,  automobile  and  textiles,  strongly 
support  the  legislation  that  Is  emerging 
from  the  Senate  committee. 

In  the  statement,  Senator  Williams— for 
the  first  time — endorsed  the  major  objective 
of  a  pension  reform  bill  that  Senator  Javlts 
Introduced  last  year. 

The  expectation  Is  that  Senator  Williams 
will  Introduce  his  own  bill  next  month 
which  Senator  Javlts  will  probably  then  co- 
sponsor,  thus  assuring  that  the  legislation 
will  be  approved  by  the  committee  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  action. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  Federal  re- 
form In  regulation  of  the  pension  system, 
the  subcommittee  report  said  that  private 
pension  plans  had  become  "an  Integral  part 
of  the  fabric  of  the  working  lives  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  and  are  Intrinsically 
v.oven  Into  our  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture." In  addition,  it  noted,  pensions  repre- 
sent "the  largest  fund  of  virtually  unregu- 
lated  assets  in   the   United   States  today." 

Tlie  subcommittee  estimated  that  private 
pension  plans  have  approximately  H35-bU- 
lion  ill  assets  and  investments  ai.d  that  this 
nmount  is  growing  by  .$10-billlon  annually, 
.\t  least  30  million  workers  were  said  to  be 
participating  In  some  34,000  private  pension 
plans,  most  of  them  iuianced  solely  by  con- 
tributioiis  from  employers, 

DRAWBACK    IS    rrxFD 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  subcommittee  found.  Is  that  only 
n  small  percentage  of  the  workers  covered 
by  pension  plans  ever  receive  benefits  be- 
cause they  leave  an  employer  or  are  dis- 
charged   before    reaching    retirement    age 

Out  of  a  sampling  of  36  pension  plans 
covering  29  million  workers,  for  example. 
the  subcommittee  found  tliat.  since  1950. 
8  per  cent  of  the  workers  eventually  received 
pension  benefits. 

To  meet  the  problem,  v.hlch  It  noted  Is 
directly  related  to  the  mobility  of  the  work 
force,  the  subcommittee  recommended  legis- 
lation reqtilring  what  are  known  as  vesting 
rights   in   pension   plans, 

Under  vesting,  a  worker,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  service,  obtains  a  right 
to  some  percentage  of  the  pension  even  If 
he  leaves  an  employer — and  thus  his  pension 
plan — before  reaching  retirement  age. 


Vesting  has  generally  been  opposed  by 
Employer  groups  on  the  grounds  that  It 
^ould  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  pension 
I  lans  and  reduce  their  flexibility  and  at- 
t  ractiveness. 
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FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27.  1972] 
Reforming  Pension  Plans 
(By  Michael  C  Jensen  i 
The  Senate  Labor  subcommittee  is  ex- 
pjected  to  call  tomorrow  for  widespread  and 
dr.imatic  legislative  reform  of  the  nation's 
ffivate  pension  system. 

In  a   163-page  report  on  private  p>€nsions, 

t|ie  subcommittee  is  expected  to  recommend 

Federal  law  setting  strict  requirements  for 

uate    funding    of    private    pension    sys- 

ms.  It  also  Will  ask  for  a  plan  of  termlna- 

n  insurance  designed  to  protect  employes 

cm  losing  future  pension  benefits. 

Funding  refers  to  the  accumulation  of  suf- 

nent  assets  m  a  pension  plan  to  assure  pay- 

ent    of    beneats    due. 

The  recommendations  of  the  subcommlt- 
chaired  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Will;ams 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  go  far  beyond 
proposals   of   the   Nixon   Administration. 
t  December  the  President  urged  Congress 
adopt  a  form  of  vesting,  that  is  guaran- 
ing  a  future  right  to  pension  benefits,  but 
pped  short  of  asking  for  funding  stand- 

and  termination  insurance. 

Funding    and    insurance    legislation    have 

n  resisted  by  many  of  the  corporations. 

uaries  and  consultants  who  comprise  the 

vate  pension  fund  Industry,  party  because 

high  costs. 

A    series    of    Congressional    hearings    con- 
cted  last  year  revealed,  however,  that  in 
ne   Instances   workers    were    being   denied 
::sions  because  the  plans  run  by  their  em- 
lyers    were    Inadequately    funded    or    were 
mlnated  in  midstream. 
n   addition    to    the   recommendations   on 
uhdlng   and    insurance,   the   subcommittee. 
Uch  Is  a  unit  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
abor  and  Public  Welfare,  is  expected  to  urge 
s    establishing    minimum    standards    of 
ting,  a  uniform  standard  of  fiduciary  re- 
iisibility  and  a  Federal  law  requiring"  im- 
.•ed    disclosure    and    communication    of 
vate  pension  plan  provisions. 

also  is  expected  to  ask  for  centralization 
one   agency   of   all   regulation   of   private 
on  plans  and  the  creation  of  a  program 
develop  rortablllty  and  reciprocity  among 
vate  pension  plans. 
■'here   is  little  controversy  over  plans  for 
eased   disclosure   or   fiduciary  standards. 
t  a  major  fight  is  expected  over  the  fund- 
and  insurance  proposals, 
ibout  $135-bllllon  in  assets  are  controlled 
private  pension  plans,  with  an  estimate*:! 
million     Americans     presently     covered 
ut  75  per  cent  of  the  34  000  existing  plans 
funded  entirely   by  employers    In   many 
workers   accept   pension   contribution's 
tead  of  pay  increases  and  consider  them  a 
t  rather  than  a  privilege, 
number   of   typical    problems    have    re- 
ly been  identified  by  the  subcommittee. 
Ich  cites  the  following  examples: 

large  steel  mill  maintains  a  pension  plan 
h  assets  of  $19.5-milllon,  but  with  accrued 
ted  liabilities  of  more  than  S66-minio:..  If 
plan  was  terminated,  less  than  one-third 
iccrued  vested  benefits  could  be  paid  with 
liable  assets 

,  nationwide  department  store  has  a  pen- 
1  plan  that  contains  no  early  vesting  pro- 
oti  for  its  employes.  Under  the  terms  of 
plan,  any  of  the  company's  thousands  of 
kers  who  ended  their  emploament  befcre 
y  reached  the  age  of  50  would  forfeit  all 
^;on  benefits,  regardless  of  how  many 
rs  they  had  worked  for  the  concern, 
e.nslon  reformers  concede  that  cases  like 
se  are  becoming  Increasingly  rare  and 
t  voluntary  Improvements  are  being  made, 
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but  they  contend,  nonetheless,  that  there  are 
enough   exceptions   to  Justify   legislation. 

Ten  bills  are  pending  In  Congress,  some 
covering  only  two  or  three  minor  aspects  of 
pension  reform  and  others  of  an  omnibus 
nature.  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
best  publicized  Is  a  bill  proposed  by  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Republican  of  New  York, 
Aho  serves  'Aith  Senator  Williams  on  the  La- 
bor subcommittee. 

The  report  scheduled  to  be  Issued  tomorrow 
is  a  major  new  bipartisan  step  forward,  how- 
ever, and  combines  many  of  the  strict  meas- 
ures previously  proposed. 

The  subcommittee  also  is  expected  to  re- 
port tomorrow  a  number  of  conclusions  that 
it  reached  after  conducting  a  series  of  sta- 
tistical studies  and  hearings  last  year. 

For  example,  it  has  concluded  that  some  of 
the  major  deficiencies  In  the  present  private 
pension  system  are: 

Inadequate  accumulation  of  assets  In  pen- 
sion funds  to  meet  obligations  and  payments 
to  employes. 

Inadequate  or  noiiexlstlng  vesting  pro- 
visions, which  in  .some  cases  result  in  denial 
of  retirement  benefits  to  employes  who  have 
•tvorked  many  years  for  their  emplover  be- 
fore being  terminated. 

Cases  -Ahere  employers  must  terminate 
their  pension  plan  through  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  but  are  not  able  to 
pay  benefits  because  the  plan  Is  not  fully 
funded. 

Abuses  and  unsound  practices  by  fiduci- 
aries and  employers  in  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  funds  that  Jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  assets. 

Some  pension  experts,  like  Jean  M.  Lln- 
berg.  senior  vice  president  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  feel  the  legislative  road  for 
pension  reform  Is  slightly  dimmer  now  than 
it  'A-as  several  months  ago  following  the  rash 
of  publicity  attending  Congressional  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  Linberg  said  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
any  pension  legislation  Aould  pass  before 
summer,  but  said  some  regulations  govern- 
ing vesting  and  fiduciary  responslbilltv  could 
pass  by  fall.  Reformers,  however,  said  the 
upcoming  subcommittee  report  and  new  leg- 
islation by  Senator  Williams  should  rekindle 
Interest. 

Like  maiiy  other  bankers,  consultants  and 
actuaries.  Mr,  Linberg  said  he  did  not  favor 
legislation  requiring  insurance,  but  approved 
of  some  sort  of  vesting  plan.  One  form  of 
vesting  he  finds  acceptable  is  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  "Rule  of  50."  which  guar- 
antees pension  benefits  to  any  employe  whose 
age  and  years  of  service  add  up  to  50. 

William  A  Dreher.  a  consulting  actuary 
•A-r.h  his  own  firm  of  William  A.  Dreher  &  As- 
sociates. Inc  ,  thought  prospects  for  passage 
this  year  of  legUlatlon  requiring  fiduciary 
standards  and  vesting,  but  probably  not  in- 
surance and  funding,  were  fairly  good. 

"Health  care  is  still  very  explosive,"  he 
faid.  "and  there  isn  t  a  con.sensus  on  it,  so  If 
something  Is  needed  m  the  social  area  for 
political  reasons,  it  Just  might  be  pension 
reform." 

Mr.  Dreher  asserted,  however,  that  he 
thought  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  a 
combiiiation  of  pensions,  profit  sharing  and 
thrift  plans,  rather  than  simplicity  to  pen- 
sion reform. 

In  addition  to  recommending  pension 
!egislatlo:i.  the  subcommittee  is  also  expected 
to  ask  for  further  study  of  the  coet  factors 
affecting  employers  under  its  legislative  pro- 
posal.s.  It  also  Is  concerned  over  the  degree 
to  which  !t-s  recommendations  might  Inflict 
excessive  administrative  burdens  on  partic- 
ular plans  and  Industries. 

The  recommendations  In  the  subcommit- 
tee report  are  expected  'o  be  Included  in 
legislation  to  be  submitted  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams next  month. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Feb  28 

1972) 

Report  Published:  Campaign  Launched  for 

Pension  Reform 

(By  Tom  Connors) 

Washington,  February  27. — The  chairman 
and  the  senior  Senate  Labor  Committee  Re- 
publican today  formally  signalled  the  start 
of  their  campaign  for  pension  reform  this 
year  with  the  publication  of  a  study  report 
outlining  basic  legislative  proposals. 

The  proposals  Include  vesting,  funding  and 
reinsurance  requirements  and  other  reforms 
for  private  pensions  supported  by  Chairman 
Harrison  Williams,  D-N.J.,  and  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts,  R-N.Y. 

They  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  Williams 
bill,  which  is  very  likely  to  carry  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  Sen.  Javlte,  and  probably  that  of 
a  substantial  number  of  other  Labor  Com- 
mittee members. 

NO    DISSENTING    VIEWS 

There  were  no  dissenting  views  In  the  re- 
port released  today  by  the  labor  subcommit- 
tee which  undertook  the  study  of  the  pension 
picture  last  year.  The  additional  statements 
by  Individual  members  generally  were  very 
favorable  to  the  idea  of  reform  legislation 
this  year,  and  to  the  specific  reforms  pro- 
posed. 

Committee  aides  said  the  chairman's  bill 
would  be  ready  for  hearings  In  March  or 
April  and  they  were  very  hopeful  about  the 
chances  for  Senate  passage. 

Final  action  by  Congress  this  year  will 
also  hinge  on  the  administration  and  the 
House,  where  both  similar  and  different  re- 
forms are  under  consideration,  and  on  the 
amount  of  time  available  in  this  election- 
year  session. 

In  releasing  the  study  report,  Sens.  Wil- 
liams and  Javlts,  who  also  head  the  labor 
subcommittee,  declared  Jointly  that  the  re- 
port's findings  "demonstrate  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  Just  expectations  at  re- 
tirement of  many  American  workers  have 
failed  to  materialize,  and  they  are  left  with 
financial  Insecurity  at  that  twilight  stage 
of  their  lives." 

REMEDIAL   LEGISLATION 

For  this  reason.  "Congress  In  1972  must 
enact  remedial  and  fair  legislation  which 
win  protect  workers  through  vesting,  fund- 
ing and  reinsurance  requirements. 

"With  the  findings  made  In  this  studv,  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  the  Congress 
knows  what  Is  necessary  to  bring  about  re- 
form In  the  private  pension  system  of  the 
US"  the  two  senators  said. 

RECOMMENDED   REFORMS 

The  report  makes  the  following  legislative 
recommendations  for  reform  of  the  private 
pension  plan  system  in  the  U.S.  which  It 
estimates  now  covers  30  mlUlon  workers  un- 
der at  least  35.000  private  plans  with  assets 
of  $135  billion  that  are  growing  by  $10  bil- 
lion a  year; 

1.  Minimum  federal  vesting  standards. 

2.  Systematic  federal  requirements  for 
funding  of  pension  plans,  accompanied  by 
a  program  of  plan  termination  insurance  to 
cover  unfunded  vested  benefits. 

3.  A  uniform  federal  standard  of  fiduciary 
responsibility. 

4.  Federal  requirements  for  improved  dis- 
closure and  communication  of  plan  provi- 
sions to  works  to  be  accomplished  In  part  by 
the  revision  of  existing  disclosure  require- 
ments. 

5.  Institution  under  federal  guidelines  of 
a  program  to  develop  portability  and  reci- 
procity among  private  pension  plans. 

6  As  much  centralization  as  possible.  In  a 
.'Single  federal  agency,  of  all  existing  as  well 
as  prospective  regulation  of  private  plans. 

The  report  while  offering  such  prescrip- 
tions for  the  hardships  It  sees  arising  vest- 
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ing.  funding  and  other  shortcomings  of  exist- 
ing plans,  says  these  recommendations  are 
"no  panacea  for  aU  the  Ills  that  currently 
beset  private  pension  plans." 

To  address  other  problems  and  also  to  help 
this  year's  legislative  effort,  the  report  ac- 
cordingly  proposes   further   study   of: 

1.  Cost  factors  affecting  employers  and 
others,   under   the   recommendations   above. 

2.  The  degrees  to  which  the  recommenda- 
tions might  "In'Sict  excessive  administrative 
or  other  burdens"  on  particular  plans  or  in- 
dustries. 

3.  The  extent  and  Impact  of  plan  termina- 
tions, and  particularly  the  impact  upon  em- 
ployes, to  parallel  the  administration  study 
in  this  area. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  7.  1972] 
False     Security:      Union     Men,     Workers 

Worry    About   Safety   of   Their   Pension 

Funds — Critics  Assert  Some  Firms  Risk 

Employes'  Benefits  for  Their  Corporate 

Use:   Proposals  From  Senator  Javits 
(By  Michael  K.  Drapkln) 

Item:  A  financially  ailing  company  tries  to 
borrow  $1.25  million  from  a  subsidiary's  pen- 
sion pool  for  use  as  operating  capital. 

Item;  Another  company  has  a  policy  of 
Investing  more  than  half  its  pension  fund's 
assets  in  the  company's  own  common  stock 
and  in  the  real  estate  of  a  company  sub- 
sidiary. 

Item;  Yet  another  firm  routinely  dips  Into 
Its  pension  funds  for  cash  to  make  acquisi- 
tions. 

Item:  A  retailer  uses  its  profit-sharing 
fund  as  a  "bank  "  to  make  mortgage  loans 
to  companies  in  which  the  retailer's  top  offi- 
cers hold  Interests. 

Does  i;o!;r  company  put  Its  own  interests 
ahead  of  the  Interests  of  Us  pension-fund 
beneficiaries,  sometimes  at  considerable  risk 
to  these  beneficiaries?  Probably  not  Observ- 
ers say  many,  If  not  most,  corporate  pension 
funds  are  carefully  managed  and  conserva- 
tively Invested.  Nevertheless,  the  question  of 
pension  safety  Is  currently  nagging  numer- 
ous union  officials,  congressional  investiga- 
tors and  government  experts. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  Illegal  acts."  says 
Gilbert  Feldman.  an  attorney  for  the  United 
Steel  workers  In  Chicago.  Mr.  Feldman.  who 
has  recently  been  Involved  in  one  tangled 
pension  case,  adds;  "It's  a  question  of  the 
sly  manipulation  of  trust  money  by  those 
who  have  the  Investment  authority." 

Such  alleged  manipulation,  critics  contend, 
points  up  the  lack  of  real  controls  over  the 
Investment  of  pension-fund  money.  Certain- 
ly, a  sizable  amount  of  money  Is  Involved; 
The  nation's  private  pension  plans  currently 
control  an  estimated  $130  billion  of  assets, 
and  it's  estimated  that  this  total  will  swell 
to  $214  billion  by  1980. 

minimum  standards 
In  order  to  Institute  further  controls  over 
the  Investment  of  pension-fund  money.  Sen. 
Jacob  Javlts  (R,.  NY.)  has  Introduced  a  bill 
to  set  certain  minimum  standards  for  the 
funding  of  pensiotis  and  the  vesting  of  bene- 
fits. The  Javlts  bill,  which  would  require 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  be  set 
aside  to  cover  promised  benefits,  would  also 
set  up  a  federal  program  to  Insure  pensions: 
it  would  further  establish  machinery  to  pro- 
vide workers  with  "portable"  pensions  that 
couldn't  be  negated  in  the  case  of  a  job 
switch. 

The  portability  of  pensions  under  the 
Javlts  bill  would  depend  on  whether  enough 
employers  voluntarily  agreed  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. On  a  nonvoluntary  basis,  however,  the 
bill  would  set  rules  of  conduct  pertaining  to 
"fiduciary  responsibility"  for  those  officials 
who  administer  the  funds.  Such  rules  would 
sharply  restrict  pension  trustees'  freedom  to 
Involve  fund  money  In  transactions  related 
to  the  parent  company. 

Sen.  Javlts'  proposed  legislation  Is  pending 
In  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  and  Its 


fate  is  uncertain.  The  Senator,  meanwhile, 
argues  that  the  absence  of  pension  controls 
p)ermlts  money  meant  for  retirement  benefits 
to  find  Its  way  into  sometimes-risky  situa- 
tions or  Into  uses  that  primarily  further  cor- 
porate aims. 

problem    of    UNDERFUNDING 

Besides  risky  Investments,  a  major  prob- 
lem of  pension-fund  administration  Is  under- 
funding.  Many  companies  have  huge  un- 
funded pension  liabilities — millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  pension  credits  accrued  by  em- 
ployes for  which  little  or  no  money  has  been 
set  aside. 

Among  such  concerns  Is  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  (principal  subsidiary  of  West- 
ern Union  Corp.).  which  has  $365  million  In 
unfunded  liabilities  covered  by  only  $50  mil- 
lion in  fund  assets.  The  company,  however. 
says  this  disparity  would  present  a  problem 
only  in  the  event  of  termination  of  the  pen- 
sion plan,  such  as  might  occur  If  Western 
Union  went  out  of  business. 

According  to  Gerald  P.  Kent,  Western 
Union  Telegraph's  vice  president-employe 
relations,  the  gradual  covering  of  the  com- 
pany's unfunded  liabilities  over  a  40-year 
period  (as  has  been  suggested  to  Sen.  Javlts 
by  the  accounting  profession)  would  cost 
Western  Union  $3.8  million  a  year,  Mr.  Kent 
adds  that  the  company's  current  practice  is 
to  set  aside  a  sufficient  timount  of  money  to 
cover  annual  pension  costs  and  to  pay  Into 
the  fund  an  amount  of  Interest  equal  to  the 
amount  the  unfunded  liabilities  would  have 
earned.  Western  Union  management,  Mr. 
Kent  says,  can  better  use  $3.8  million  annu- 
ally to  "strengthen  the  company" — and 
thereby  to  prevent  its  termination — rather 
than  to  lighten  its  liability  load. 

TEMPTING    POOLS    OF    MONET 

TuWy  funded  or  not,  pension  funds  can  be 
tempting  pwols  of  money  for  companies 
strapped  for  cash.  A  recent  case  in  point  In- 
volved the  $15  million  pension  fund  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.'s  Continental  Steel  Corp., 
which  came  under  the  control  of  Penn-Dlxle 
Cement  Corp.  In  early  1969. 

About  a  year  sifter  It  acquired  control  of 
Continental  Steel.  Penn-Dlxie  came  under  se- 
vere financial  pressure.  Earnings  in  1970  had 
plunged  89%  from  a  year  earlier,  and  a  half- 
miUlon-dollar  loss  loomed  In  the  1971  first 
quarter.  Cash  dividends  had  been  suspended 
for  nearly  a  year.  More  than  $7  million  In 
short-term  bank  debt  was  coming  due  in 
September. 

In  January  1971.  Continental  Steel  asked 
Continental  Ullnols  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  the  trustee  of  Continental  Steel's  p>ension 
fund,  to  consider  a  short-term  working  capi- 
tal loan,  amounting  to  $1.25  million,  to  Penn- 
Dlxie  from  the  fund.  The  request  was  denied. 
Less  than  a  month  later,  the  Continental 
Steel  Investment  Council,  whcvse  members 
were  Jerome  Castle,  chairman  and  president 
of  Penn-Dlxle,  and  two  ass<x^iates,  directed 
the  bank  to  make  the  loan.  The  bank  refused. 

But  Penn-Dlxle  was  persistent.  It  then  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  trust  agreement  between 
the  steel  company  and  the  bank  to  provide 
that  three  Individuals  could  be  named  fund 
trustees — thereby  abrogating  the  require- 
ment that  only  a  bank  or  trust -company  em- 
ploye could  be  app>oint€id.  The  proposed 
amendment,  which  required  Continental 
Bank  approval,  farther  stated  that  trustees 
"are  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  invest 
and  reinvest  th?  fund  In  any  property  of  any 
kind  without  regard  for  any  law  prescribing 
or  limiting  the  Investment  p>o\vers  of 
fiduciaries." 

Continental  Bank  balked.  And  two  months 
later,  the  bank  was  notified  by  Continental 
Steel  of  its  removal  as  trustee.  Meanwhile. 
the  United  Steelworkers  union  got  wind  of 
the  steel  company's  proposals  and  filed  suit 
In  a  Cook  County's  circuit  court  to  block  the 
switch  and  the  loan. 

Officials  of  both  Penn-Dlxie  and  Continen- 
tal refuse  to  discuss  their  various  negotia- 


tions. However,  testimony  last  year  at  a  court 
hearing  on  the  union's  suit  showed  that 
Penn-Dixie  needed  the  fund's  money.  At  the 
time  of  the  loan  request.  Penn-Dlxle  was  In 
teclinical  default  on  some  of  its  loans,  and 
bank  officials  doubled  that  the  comp^any 
could  Internally  generate  sufficient  cash  to 
meet  Its  debt-service  requirements.  John  I, 
Finnerty.  the  bank's  trust  olficer.  said  he 
sought  a  guarantee  from  Penn-Dixie's  Mr. 
Castle  (Who  is  also  chairman  of  Continental 
Steel)  that  Peiin-Dlxie  would  seek  outside 
financing  bef.ore  the  bank  would  consider  a 
loan  to  the  fund.  According  to  Mr  Pinnertv's 
leetimony,  Mr,  Castle  couldn't  give  such  a 
guarantee. 

"He  (Mr.  Castle)  said  that  certainly,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  that  if  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  money  from  outside  sources,  that 
he  could  use  various  pension  funds  as  a 
source  for  that  monev,"  Mr,  Finnertv  testi- 
fied. 

Matters  still  aren't  completely  settled.  On 
Sept.  1.  the  Steelworkers  union  at  Conti- 
neiital  Steel  began  a  strike  that  was  largely 
the  result  of  the  pension  dispute.  The  walk- 
out, which  lasted  44  days,  ended  with  an 
agreement  that  the  trustee  of  the  pension 
had  to  be  a  bank  or  savings  institution  with 
assets  of  more  than  $300  million  and  that 
no  Investment  transactions  Involving  the 
fund  could  be  made  with  any  company  In 
which  Mr.  Castle  or  Penn-Dlxie  held  an  In- 
terest. Amalgamated  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Chicago  currently  holds  the  funds.  (Penn- 
Dlxie  paid  ofl;  its  bank  debts  by  extensively 
mortgaging  much  of  its  property  aiid  by 
selling  one  of  its  plants:  the  working  capital 
loan  that  had  been  requested  from  the  Con- 
tinental Fund  was  obtained  from  Allis- 
Chalmers  Corp.  and  Penn-Dixie  said  this 
loan  has  been  repaid  In  full.) 

AN    SEC    SLnr 

In  another  suit  involving  the  use  of  pen- 
sion funds,  the  Securitie.?  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  charged  three  related  com- 
panies and  certain  of  their  officials  with  vio- 
lations of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  The  defendants  are  Sharon  Steel  Corp.; 
NVF  Corp.,  which  took  over  Sharon  In  1969: 
Victor  Posner.  chairmaii  of  both  companies; 
Bernard  Krakower.  an  associate  of  Mr.  Pos- 
ner; and  Wilbur  T.  Blair,  a  former  Sharon 
official. 

According  to  the  SEC  suit,  the  exchange 
act  was  violated  in  that  the  defendants  used 
money  from  two  Sharon  pension  funds  to 
buy  securities  In  other  ventures  in  which 
Mi'.  Posner  had  an  interest  and  that  the  fund 
money  was  used  to  meet  corporate  obliga- 
tions of  companies  in  which  Mr  Posner  held 
an  interest  (specifically  the  takeover  of  Shar- 
on Stee:  by  NVFi  The  SEC  further  said  that 
its  regulations  were  violated  In  that  the  de- 
fendants failed  to  report  in  a  proper  man- 
ner their  use  of  the  funds. 

The  defendants  deny  any  Impropriety.  Mr. 
Krakower.  for  example.  sa>s  every  move  was 
above  board  Although  the  SEC  has  charged 
that  Mr.  Posner  in  April  1969  removed  the 
Sharon  Steel  pension  funds  from  the  trustee- 
ship of  Union  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 
because  that  bank  deciined  to  take  invest- 
ment directions  to  buy  N\'F  and  DWG  se- 
curities. Mr  Krakower  says  the  bank  was 
dropped  beratise  Sharon  was  dissatisfied  with 
its  performance  as  trustee  Furthermore,  he 
adds  that  Invrstments  from  Sharon's  funds 
in  the  "affiliated  companies"  amounted  to 
"probably  under  10"%  of  all  fund  transac- 
tions" and  earned  about  9  6',  on  an  annual 
basis 

Tl.e  SEC  suit  Involving  the  Sharon  fund 
is  <-till  pending,  but  dlscu.'^sloiis  are  c\irrently 
under  way  toward  a  settlement  In  which  Mr 
Posner  and  his  associates  would  relinquish 
ofintrol  of  the  Sharon  pension  money  No 
criminal  charges  are  Involved 

The  vulnerability  of  fund  money,  is  of 
course,  a  major  concern  of  Sen  Javlts  and 
thiise  backing  his  bill  Of  particular  concern 
Is    the   fact    that    pension    funds    are   often 
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invested  by  a  company  in  the  company  Itself 
or  In  Its  subsidiaries — thereby  directly  tying 
the  fund  to  the  fortunes  of  the  corporation, 

A  case  in  point  Involves  Genesco  Inc..  the 
Nashvllie-based  sho«  and  clothing  concern. 
Of  Genesco's  $80  million  In  retlre:nent-fv;nd 
assets,  .$15  mtilion  is  Invested  in  Genesc-j 
common  stock,  and  another  $32  million  is 
Invested  In  the  real  estate  of  a  Genesco  sub- 
sidiary. 

As  far  as  retirement  benefits  are  concerned 
Sen.  Javits  says,  pension-fund  Investments 
such  aa  those  of  Genesco  "put  the  employee 
at  the  hazard  of  the  solvency  or  Insolvency 
of  the  employer."  Genesco,  however,  defend.-; 
its  Investments — particularly  a  1964  invest- 
ment In  the  real  estate  of  H.  R.  Kress  &  Co  . 
then  a  Genesco  subsidiary.  The  Kress  invest- 
ment was  "eis  fine  an  asset  as  anyone  could 
get  his  hands  on,"  says  J.  O.  De  Lacey.  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  Genesco.  Genesfo'.= 
pension  fund,  Mr.  De  Lacey  adds,  profited 
handsomely  on  the  transaction. 

SUBSTANTIAL    PROFTTS 

Even  critics  of  current  pension  system.s 
don't  argue  that  funds  can't  earn  substantial 
profits  from  intracorporate  investments.  They 
do  contend,  however,  that  the  principal  ef- 
forts of  fund  trustees  should  be  directed 
entirely  toward  protecting  the  future  wel- 
fare of  Intended  beneficiaries — rather  than 
the  current  enrichment  of  a  corporation  or  its 
Dfflcers. 
Such  critics  are  particularly  concerned  by 
recent  situation  Involving  an  employe-, 
profit-sharing  fund  administered  by  "Wlnn- 
Dlxle  Inc..  a  Jacicsonvllle,  Fla.,  retail  food 
:haln.  Wlnn-Dlxle  operates  the  fund  in  lieu 
jf  a  fixed-benefit  retirement  system;  under 
ts  system,  the  amount  of  employer  contribu- 
:ions  Is  determined  by  company  profits.  But 
Senate  Investigators  say  the  companv  was 
ivolved  In  a  conflict  of  interests  when  It 
illowed  the  fund  to  provide  mortgage  fl- 
lanclng  to  real  estate  companies  that  were 
jwned  wholly  or  In  part  by  four  of  Wlnn- 
^Ixle's  top  executives. 

All  of  It  was  quite  legal  and  quite  proper," 
Ays  a  staff  lawyer  for  the  Labor  Subcom- 
rittee.  "But  the  fund  can  be  said  to  have 
benefited  others  than  for  whom  It  was  prl- 
narlly  Intended." 

The  Wlnn-Dlxle  situation  began  In  the 
-  .irly  19605  and  Involved  the  leasing  to  the 
'  ompany  of  retail  stores  bearing  the  Wlnn- 
Dlxle  name  but  owned  by  separate  real  es- 
ate  companies.  At  the  time  the  mortgage 
Ii-ians  were  made,  a  half-dozen  Wlnn-Dlxle 
(  xecutlves  or  directors  were  the  sole  owners 
(T  part  owners  of  the  real  es»^ate  concernB. 
"he  real  estate  companies  built  stores;  they 
then  obtained  mortgaged  financing  from  the 
:rrofl'--sharlng  fund,  which  earns  Interest  on 
he  money  it  lent. 

The  mortgages  will  be  paid  off  by  rentals 
.'ram  Wirn-Dixle  to  the  real  estate  com- 
j  anles  However,  the  committee  maintains 
that  the  major  beneficiaries  are  the  real  es- 
X  ate  companies,  since,  at  the  end  of  the  mort- 
Eage  period,  these  companies — rather  than 
*he  profit-sharing  funds — will  own  the  stores 
^nd  can  sell  them  for  a  capital  e-aln. 

Wlnn-Dlxle  defends  its  actions.  James 
(Jameron.  fund  vice  chairman,  says  such 
n.inclng  Is  a  valid  means  of  obtaining  "a 
l^alanced  portfolio"  of  its  total  Investments. 
About  $960,000  or  1  4".  of  the  fund's  assets. 
afc-e  in  the  real  estate  mortgages.)  "We  can't 
.s?e  any  conflict  of  Interest,"  Mr.  Cameron 
siys.  adding  that  the  mortgages  were  "com- 
riercially  acceptable"  and  would  have  been 
tfiken  on  by  any  lending  institution. 

Senate  staffers  don't  dispute  the  fact  that 
'he  fund  profited  by  the  Investments,  but  an 
attorney  on  the  Labor  Subcommittee  staff 
argues  that  such  use  of  fund  money  "vlo- 
I  ites  the  general  concept  of  trust,"  and 
p  Dints  up  the  "weakness  of  legislation"  regu- 
lating fund  Investments.  He  adds:  "Just  be- 


cause corporate  people  know  about  (the 
availability)  of  pension  funds  doesn't  mean 
they  should  be  able  to  use  them  to  their  ad- 
vantage— even  though  the  fund  benefits — 
when  a  suitable  Investment  opportunity 
arises." 


STUDENTS  SEE  GOVERNMENT  IN 
ACTION 

Mr.  CHL'RCH.  Mr.  President,  much  is 
said  about  the  need  to  make  young  peo- 
ple feel  a  part  of  their  government,  but 
often  nothing  is  done  to  aid  them  in  un- 
derstanding the  legislative  and  political 
process.  This  morning  I  should  like  to 
acknowledge  the  efforts  of  f^^o  young 
history  teachers.  Mr.  Leon  Busche  and 
Mr.  Gary  Clarke,  of  Thomas  Pyle  Jimior 
High  School  in  Bethesda,  Md.  They  have 
put  much  of  their  personal  time  and 
energ>'  into  making  arrangements  for 
these  field  trips  to  the  Capitol, 

Their  students  will,  in  2  or  3  years,  vote 
and  begin  to  take  an  active  role  in  self- 
government.  Here  today  they  are  at- 
tending committee  hearings,  visiting 
Senators'  offices,  observing  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  in  session,  touring  the 
Capitol  and  interviewing  Members  of 
Congress.  While  on  Capitol  Hill  they  will 
also  visit  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Library  of  Congress, 

These  two  teachers  should  be  highly 
commended  for  the  initiative  they  have 
shown  in  giving  their  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Congress  in  action. 


I 


THIS  GOOD  LAND 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try is  just  now  beginning  what  will  be  a 
yearlong  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  our  great  national  park  system. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  best  known,  national 
park— in  my  State  of  Wyoming— marks 
its  100th  year  this  summer.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior  held  its  national 
parks  centennial  banquet  la.-t  week  on 
March  1  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  here  in 
Washington.  DC. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  this 
fine  banquet  which  attracted  more  than 
1,200  people  from  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  at  the  banquet. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  that  fine  evening — which 
honored  all  of  cur  national  parks  but  in 
general  gave  re.'.l  distinction  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming's  "^'ellowstone  National  Park 
in  particular— was  the  invocation  offered 
by  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
S.T.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So,  as  we  begm  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  our  fine  national  parks 
system  and  we  focus  worldwide  attention 
on  the  vitality  and  this  excellence  of  this 
recreational  system,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  means  to  call  Reverend  Elson's  in- 
vocation to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  invocation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Invoca- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


IfTVOCATION 

(Centennial  Banquet,  100th  Anniversary 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  first  National  Park' 
National  Park  Servcle.  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington 
March  1,  1972). 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God  who  haa 
made  and  preserved  us  a  nation,  we  thank 
Thee  for  this  good  land  which  Thou  hast 
given  us  for  our  heritage.  We  thank  Tliee  es- 
pecially for  the  beauty,  the  wonder  and  the 
mystery  of  the  natural  world  Thou  hast 
granted  us  for  our  home.  Prom  the  pine-clad 
hUls  of  New  England  to  the  palm-lined  roads 
of  Florida,  from  the  sun-kissed  groves  of 
California  to  the  timbered  ridges  of  the 
Northwest,  and  from  sea  to  shining  sea.  we 
thank  Thee. 

For  majestic  mountains,  lush  meadows, 
rolling  hills,  cool  springs,  torrid  deserts,  for 
swift  flowing  rivers  and  cascading  streams, 
we  thank  Thee.  For  the  music  of  nature — the 
lyric  notes  of  the  birds,  the  lament  of 
animals,  the  rustle  of  bushes,  the  sighing 
song  of  bending  trees — the  ripple  of  the  rill— 
for  the  glory  of  springtime  and  the  pastel 
patterns  of  the  fall — for  the  pure  white  of 
winter — for  this  our  abode  we  give  Thee 
thanks.  Help  us  now  to  cherish  Thy  gift  and 
preserve  It  In  Its  purity  for  all  posterltv. 

Give  us  souls  to  sing  from  the  depths: 

"I  love  Thy  rocks  and  rills 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above." 

Give  wisdom  and  strength  to  all  whose 
service  Is  to  preserve  and  tend  Thy  good  gift 
of  nature.  Amen. 


FEDERAL   IMPACT   AID   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28  I  asked  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  prepare  tables  comparing  fiscal 
1972  expenditures  for  Federal  impact  aid 
programs,  under  Public  Law  874,  with 
estimated  allotments,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  for  fiscal  1973.  This  mate- 
rial was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
received  in  my  ofnce  on  March  8, 

I  believe  we  should  give  this  informa- 
tion very  carefiil  consideration.  The 
memorandum  accompanying  these  tables 
admits  a  reduction  of  $177.5  million  for 
Public  Law  874  nationally.  This  cut  in 
a  key  Federal  formula  program  for  aid  to 
America's  schools  comes  at  a  time  when 
no  school  can  afford  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's memorandum  on  the  substance  and 
rationale  for  these  cuts  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  that  the  district-by- 
district  tables  for  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OryiCE  or  Education 

The  President's  budget  for  1973  proposes 
a  revised  method  of  distributing  Impacted 
Area  Aid  funds  under  existing  legislation. 
The  budget  requests  $415  mUUon  for  1973 
compared  with  S592.6  million  appropriated 
In  1972.  While  this  Is  a  reduction  of  «177.6 
million,  the  distribution  planned  would  re- 
turn this  program  to  the  original  Intent  of 
the  legislation. 

Initially  this  program  was  created  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  school  districts 
heavily  Impacted  by  children  associated  with 
Federal  government  operations,  primarily 
military.    Gradually,   over   the    past   twenty 
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years,  the  concept  of  providing  funds  to  off- 
set the  loss  of  tax  revenue  in  districts  heav- 
ily Impacted  by  the  military  has  eroded  and 
has  developed  Into  a  situation  where  heavily 
impacted  school  districts  constitute  less 
than  half  of  the  districts  receiving  aid  under 
the  program.  Moreover,  Increasing  amounts 
of  money  are  being  provided  for  the  children 
of  Federal  employees  who  reside  in  the  "Im- 
pacted" school  districts  and  who  contribute 
to  the  financing  of  the  school  systems 
through  the  local  taxing  system,  just  as  do 
their  neighbors  who  do  not  work  for  the 
Federal  government. 

The  1973  budget  proposal  attempts  to  re- 
turn the  program  to  Its  original  emphasis 
and  will  provide  100  percent  of  entitlement 
for  military  dependents  and  Indian  children 
whose  parents  work  or  reside  on  Federal 
property.  The  budget  also  provides  a  hard- 
ship provision  to  ensure  that  no  Impacted 
district  In  1973  receives  less  than  95  per- 
cent of  their  1972  total  school  budget  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  In  Impacted  area 
aid. 

Actual  data  on  the  number,  composition 
(military,  Indian,  civilian) ,  and  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures for  the  1973  school  year  -will  not 


be  available  until  after  the  1973  school  year 
Is  completed.  Information  on  1972  Is  now 
being  collected  from  applications  submitted 
by  each  Impacted  school  district.  Therefore, 
It  Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  develop  a 
reliable  estimate  of  each  school  district's 
payment  for  1972  or  1973. 

However,  to  Illustrate  how  the  budget  will 
affect  each  school  district,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation compiled  actual  data  for  1971  and 
then  applied  to  this  data  the  method  of  pay- 
ment currently  In  effect  for  1972  and  the 
proposed  method  of  payment  for  1973.  This 
is  essentially  the  Information  contained  In 
the  attached  report.  The  1971  data  on  which 
both  payment  plans  are  based  were  obtained 
from  the  local  school  districts'  applications 
In  1971  and  from  additional  Information  on 
children  of  Uniformed  Services  personnel  for 
each  school  district  supplied  to  the  Office 
of  Education  from  State  departments  of 
education.  Reports  were  received  from  all 
jurisdictions  except  Massachusetts,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  the  attached  report,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  project  the  1971  actual  data  to 
1972  or  1973  for  each  school  district.  Such 
projections  are  dependent  on  specific  condl- 
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tions  In  each  district  relating  to  changes  in 
pupil  enrollment,  per  pupil  costs,  and  total 
school   expenditures. 

For  the  purposes  of  compiling  the  attekched 
report,  1971  data  hnve  been  used  to  comput* 
payments  under  the  fundiiig  arrangement 
provided  in  the  1972  apprcipnatlon  and  as 
proposed  in  the  1073  budget  Each  column 
contained  l:i  the  report  is  explained  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A  Payment,  1972  Appropriation":  A  en- 
titlement at  90 T  If  A  children  comprise  less 
than  25'~c  of  total  children  in  the  school  dis- 
trict or  A  entitlement  at  100'  if  A  children 
comprise  25'"    or  more  of  total  children 

'A  payment.  1973  proposal":  A  entitlement 
at  lOC^r,  Includes  ar.y  Bil)  Indian  children 
as  A  children. 

"B  payment,  1972  Appropriation":  B  en- 
titlement at  73<^f. 

"B  payment,  1973  proposal":  Entitlement 
for  military  dependent  B  children  at   100';f  . 

■■b'-r  of  "fcE";  5<-,  of  1970-71  t.ital  current 
expenditures  as  estimated  by  school  districts 
on  1971  applications. 

"Hardship":  Amount  of  difference  between 
1973  and  1972  payments  that  exceeds  5'~c 
of  total  current  expenditures. 


State,  Appl.  No.  and  school  district  name 


(A)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(A)  payment 
1973  pfop. 


(B)  payment 
1972  appto. 


(B)  payment 
1973  prop. 


5  percent 
TOE 


Total  (A)-KB)    Total  (A>^<B) 
Hardship       1972  appro.  hard  1973 


CALIFORNIA  (001) 

1615  Point  Arena  U.H.S.D  

1701  Novate  Unit.  Sch.  Dist 

1606  Napa  Comm.  Col.  Dist 

1702  Napa  Valley  Unif.S.D.. 

1423  Round  Valley  Unif.S.D 

437  Petaluma  City  H.S.O. 

435  Two  Rock  U.S.D_.. 

523  St.  Helena  Unif.S.D 

841  Arena  U.S.D     

804  Old  Adobe  U.S.D- 

868  Klamath  Trinity  Unif.S.D. 

1119  Cinnabars. D  

1129  Sonoma  Valley  Unif.S.D 

906  CotatiS.D _ 

905  Reservation  S.O 

913  FerndaleS.O 

1219  Wilmar  U.S.D 

1720  Del  Norte  Co  Unif.S.D - 

2015  OnckS.D   

1919  City  ot  Santa  Rosa  S.D 

164  Tamalpais  U.H.S.D 

258  Petaluma  City  S.D 

Cong.  Dist.  total  (22) 

CALIFORNIA  (002) 

169  Mariposa  Co.  Unified  S.D 

294  Trinity  Co.  It.  U.H.S.D. 

404  Long  Valley  S.D       

403  Janesville  U.S.D  

301  Placer  it.  U.H.S.D 

248  Eureka  U.S.D 

205PenrynS.D   

220  Loomis  U.S.D  

286  RocklinS.D  

275  Roseville  City  S.D  

218  Auburn  U.S.D 

236  Weaverville  Elem.  S.D... 

281  Roseville  Jt.  U.H.S.D...- 

2106  Wasuma  Union  School  District 

1802  Yreka  USD 

1816  Lone  Pine  Unif.S.D - .   .  . 

1911  Lake  Sch.  Dist. 

1916  r^odoc  Tule  Lake  Jt.  Unit.  DIsf 

1717  Montague  S.D  .   . 

1818  Western  Placer  Unit,  S.D 

1722  Mad  River  Jt.  S.D 

2012  Fort  Jones  Union  E.S.D  

2011  Tahoe  Truckee  Unified  S.D 

2010  Benton  E.S.D.D 

2009  BridgeportS.D 

2008  LeeViningU.E.S.D.. 

1845  Georgetown  Divide  U.S.D. 

1921  Burnt  Ranch  S.D 

2005  Sierra  Plumas  Joint  Unif  S.D 

2004  Oakhurst  U.S.D 

2002  Yreka  U.H.S.D 

1813  Lassen  Jr.  Col.  Dist..- 

1922  Hayfork  Valley  Union  S.D- 

1725  Surprise  Valley  Jt.  Unif.  S.D 

1925  Owens  Valley  Unif.  S.D.  Ed.  D.. 

2204  Big  Valley  Joint  Unif.  S.O 

2206  Igo-Ono-Platina  U.S.D 

1044  Gold  Oak  U.S.D 

1115  Buckeye  School  District 

1116  Pleasant  Ridge  U.S.D 

1216  Buckeye  U.S.D 

1020  Mother  Lode  Union  S.D 

1026  Placerville  U  S.D       

930  Antelope  U.S.D 

1008  Foresthill  Union  S.D 


6.714 

15,544 

4.035 

0 

12,087 

0 

10,799 

15,544 

692,114 

769,016 

175,084 

87,  462 

440,132 

0 

867.  198 

856  478 

0 

0 

37,579 

1.313 

106,  799 

0 

37,579 

1,313 

0 

0 

488,835 

76,607 

595. 599 

0 

488.835 

76.607 

9,393 

21,291 

14,475 

0 

23.954 

0 

23,869 

21,291 

5.036 

5,596 

68,  084 

21,451 

228,415 

0 

73. 120 

27.047 

32.789 

32,789 

3S4 

540 

4,759 

0 

33, 183 

33,  329 

3,005 

3,339 

11,428 

0 

61,551 

0 

14,433 

3,339 

19,781 

25,943 

5,260 

0 

11,589 

0 

25  041 

25,943 

0 

0 

33,  536 

13.692 

45.  334 

0 

33,  536 

13  692 

105,958 

169,500 

63,694 

1.252 

67, 279 

0 

169, 652 

170,752 

0 

0 

3.024 

360 

8,438 

0 

3,024 

360 

31,562 

35,069 

39.314 

8  558 

150.147 

0 

70, 876 

43,627 

0 

0 

23.146 

11.710 

56, 264 

0 

23,146 

11,710 

2,161 

5.765 

1,315 

0 

1,405 

0 

3,476 

5,765 

9,404 

10,449 

131 

180 

12,563 

0 

9,535 

10,529 

0 

0 

3,682 

180 

13,543 

0 

3,682 

180 

27,053 

32,  564 

34,437 

10.019 

158.095 

0 

61.490 

42,  583 

0 

0 

2,498 

0 

5,238 

0 

2,498 

0 

0 

0 

17,623 

10.989 

177,150 

0 

17,623 

10,989 

9.513 

10,570 

39, 489 

5.285 

414.453 

0 

49.002 

15  855 

0 

0 

45,  899 

18,1% 

114,369 

0 

45,899 

18.196 

954,  483 

1,137,435 

1,113,013 

267,  794 

2,719,163 

0 

2,067,496 

1, 405, 229 

101,825 

113,139 

26,057 

3  339 

64,  309 

0 

127.882 

116,478 

8,953 

9,948 

15,205 

310 

39. 722 

0 

24,158 

10,258 

0 

0 

6.707 

0 

3,157 

3,550 

6,707 

3,550 

648 

720 

14,072 

180 

7,398 

6.422 

14,720 

7  322 

0 

0 

69,  446 

4  352 

137.998 

0 

69,446 

4.352 

0 

0 

14  203 

1  981 

20, 977 

0 

14,203 

1.981 

0 

0 

4,471 

540 

10.119 

0 

4,471 

540 

0 

0 

21  %3 

0 

42.908 

0 

21,963 

0 

0 

0 

13  546 

4  584 

22,510 

0 

13,546 

4,684 

0 

0 

47.346 

;6  935 

103,232 

0 

47, 346 

16,935 

0 

0 

13  546 

1,981 

68. 020 

0 

13,546 

1,981 

3,890 

4,323 

9,995 

0 

20.  748 

0 

13.885 

4  323 

114,717 

127,464 

81,701 

19,275 

114,929 

0 

196.418 

146, 739 

0 

0 

2,630 

0 

4,171 

0 

2.630 

0 

0 

0 

18,  280 

17,655 

38. 939 

0 

18,280 

17,655 

3  381 

3,757 

6,552 

208 

29, 216 

0 

9.933 

3  965 

0 

0 

1  578 

0 

685 

893 

1,578 

893 

15,780 

17,534 

22,  095 

0 

84.544 

0 

37,875 

17,534 

0 

0 

2,630 

2,702 

7,598 

0 

2,630 

2  702 

0 

0 

41,904 

9,393 

76,  322 

0 

41,904 

9.393 

3,242 

3.603 

6.444 

0 

4,578 

1,505 

9,686 

5,108 

972 

1,080 

2,104 

0 

3,977 

0 

3  076 

1,080 

7,890 

8,767 

7,009 

0 

107,685 

0 

14.899 

8,767 

0 

0 

2.630 

0 

889 

1,741 

2.630 

1  741 

2,593 

2.882 

2,235 

0 

4  726 

0 

4,828 

2.882 

6,161 

6,846 

7,233 

0 

7.022 

0 

13.  334 

6  846 

1,620 

1.801 

3.419 

0 

12,673 

0 

5,039 

1  801 

972 

1.080 

1,183 

0 

1  875 

0 

2,155 

1.080 

3,381 

3,757 

3,809 

417 

37,010 

0 

7.190 

4.174 

0 

0 

3,550 

0 

13924 

0 

3.550 

0 

0 

0 

13.616 

7,772 

52,  535 

0 

13  616 

7.772 

5,200 

5,778 

11,695 

0 

42,  239 

0 

16,895 

5.778 

3,56G 

3.963 

12, 625 

0 

16,015 

0 

16,191 

3  963 

7,514 

8,349 

4,266 

0 

12  699 

0 

11,780 

8  349 

0 

0 

2,438 

0 

19  380 

0 

2.438 

0 

1,878 

2,504 

4,419 

0 

17,002 

0 

6,297 

2  501 

2,593 

2,882 

789 

0 

3,966 

0 

3.382 

2  884 

0 

0 

2,104 

0 

10, 301 

0 

2,104 

0 

0 

0 

5,129 

0 

13,124 

0 

5,129 

0 

0 

0 

3,682 

1  801 

11,379 

0 

3,682 

1  800 

0 

0 

10.  258 

5,044 

26, 138 

0 

10, 258 

5.040 

0 

0 

4,866 

180 

26.565 

0 

4,866 

182 

0 

0 

14,  466 

720 

41,517 

0 

14.466 

724 

1,944 

2.161 

1,446 

0 

4,948 

0 

3.390 

2.161 

2,917 

3,242 

6,575 

0 

8.916 

0 

9,492 

3,242 

1?0€ 
32 
117 
14C 

1139 

113' 
)25 

1128 
131 
121 
98 
156 
'07 
126 
126 
i24 
'06 
9 
7 
'08 
i24 
il3 
il6 
'15 


2  '30 
1  136 
1  135 
1  03 
1  di 
1  ill 
1  , 
li02 
1 
1 

I  21 
li  13 
1,  32 
li  07 
1123 
31 

i:06 


I9<2 

3 

18(15 

3 

!3I}4 
119 
liO 
5 
55 

;? 

14( 

i5;o 

14(5 

111? 

I2(« 


22! 


261 
17| 
1 
701 
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State,  Appl.  No.  and  school  district  name 


(A)payment 
1  §72  appro. 


(A)  payment 
1973  prop. 


(B)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(B)  payment 
1973  prop. 


5  percent 
TCE 


Hvampon  School  District. 

Rescue  U  S  D_ 
•iiiiia  C  ;/  S.D. 
Pioneer  USD 
GolJ  Trail  USD  _. 
Cammo  U  S.D 
Sierra  Jr  Coi.  Dist 
Opfiir  E  S.D_.    . 
Oea'.n  Valley  Umf  S  D 
Rea-l^  Springs  USD 
Lassen  U  H  S.D 
Mamotn  E  S  D_ 
Newcastle  E-S.D_ 
Nevada  U  H  S.D 
E!  Dorado  U,H  S.D       . 
Pollock  Pines  S  D 

Dry  Creek  Jt,  E,S.D '..[ 

Lewiston  E.S.O 

Coffe;  C'oeK  S  D 

Placer  Hill  ij-,  S  D 

Bishop  U.H  SO 

BistiOD  USD 

Round  Valley  SD 

Shasta  Lake  USD 

Grass  Valley  S  D..  '" 

Lak?  Tihoe  Unified  Sch.iol  Oistricf" 

Twain  Harte  Long  Bam  'J  S  D 

Bi?  Oak  Flat  Gro/eland  USD 

Mineral  S  D 

Summer/ille  S  D 

Alpine  Co  Umf  S  D 

F-ench  G  dch  Wiiske/town  USD" 

Jnhn-tonviile  S  D 

Sfiafter  Union  S  0 

MnnoCoHSD 

Fall  River  Jt  Unit  S  D 

Beileview  S  D  .  ."' 

Sgsan.ille  S  D 

Cox  Bar  SO  "_ 

Macdo"!  Eiementar/  Sctiool  District 
H»rlongS  D  .   ' 

Acker-nan  Elem  S  D      . 

Cong-essional  District  Tatal  (37).. 


15, 
13. 


0 

0 
648 

0 

0 
972 
890 

0 
774 

0 
178 
943 

0 
558 

0 
,593 

0 
044 
,684 

0 
347 
591 

0 
648 

0 
253 

0 
568 
566 
890 
896 

0 

0 

C 
668 
150 

0 
972 
323 

0 
084 

0 


0 
0 
720 
0 
0 
1,080 
2.  101 
0 
14, 194 
0 
95  754 
15.493 
0 
621 
0 
2,882 
0 
5,044 
4,684 
0 
5C,364 
71,703 
0 
720 
0 
2,504 
0 
3,963 
7,566 
5,765 
12,107 
0 
0 
0 
17.409 
14.612 
0 
5,044 
4,323 
0 
50,084 
0 


1,446 
6,049 
10. 126 
1.578 
1,709 
3,550 

35,  279 
2,104 
1,219 
4,866 

36.  085 
5,129 
1,841 

19, 744 

41,758 

12.  888 

4,208 

789 

657 

10,652 

28,  368 

29  459 

10.915 

9,995 

13.546 

16  914 

4  340 

1.446 

0 

2.761 

2.133 

0 

2.104 

1.446 

7.489 

20.256 

2.104 

28.  539 

1.446 

1,972 

24.988 

1.709 


0 
0 

720 

360 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  981 

0 

0 

0 

2.793 

3.419 

1   441 

0 

0 


1.621 

0 

180 

0 

1.621 

3.423 

3.548 

1.080 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,981 

0 

0 

180 

180 


2,441 

14,384 

25,242 

6.097 

8,667 

11,733 

146,461 

3,393 

11.842 

6,675 

50,  389 

13,692 

6,225 

69,  895 

111,999 

20, 762 

5,361 

3,194 

1  217 

26  095 

40.345 

61  399 

8,261 

49  942 

11  810 
172.840 

15  068 
9  564 
1.376 

11.576 

12  179 
2  024 
2.686 
5  319 

25.  756 
86,  154 

1.324 
37,203 

1  535 

4,617 
10,375 

5,861 


587, 875 


CALIFORNIA  (003) 
San  J.jan  Umf  S  D 
Grant  Jt  U  H  S  D 

Ro  Linda  USD  '\ 

Del  Paso  Heights  S  D 

f Ivwta  Jt  S  D  '.'.'.'.'. 

N  Sacrac-ento  S  D 

Rohia  S  D 

Center  Jt  S  D 

Sacrarnento  City  Unit  S  0 

Los  Rios  Jr.  Col  Dist 


290 

1. 

12. 


.544 

,704 
,536 

0 

0 
0 
0 
778 
126 
292 


724,317 


25, 049 

23,005 

45.040 

0 

0 

0 

C 

290. 778 

1.252 

13.658 


985. 534 


1,155,775 

539, 383 

669,025 

57.867 

17.360 

122,310 

30.117 

27. 092 

792. 224 

221.645 


124.182         2,521.773 


Co-g-essional  District  Total  (10). 


346  503 
136.791 
437  968 

13  331 
5  404 

35  671 
7  S56 

23,  781 
245  269 

20,224 


1  935,  762 

531.905 

374,262 

77,783 

13.473 

191,139 

47.567 

48.  952 

2,000  000 

988,156 


387. 980 


398.  782 


CALIFORNIA  (1.04) 


17|4  Winters  ft   unit.  S  D 

10t3  Dixon  unit.  S.D 

4  Elk  Grove  Unit  S  D 

9{9  Washington  Unit   S  0 

22  13  Carnp'onville  USD 

2;|2  Pleasan;  Grove  )!.  U  S  D 

:  Farifie'd  Suisun  Unit  S  0 

7  Stony  Creek  Jt   Unif   S  D 

Congressional  District  total. 


756 

884 

0 

0 

0 

0 

502 

023 


4.  174 

5.427 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.669 

13.  359 


3. 693,  803 


10,818 

21,  180 
120.685 

49.218 
1.446 
2.761 

778.715 
3.809 


1.272.513 


4,383 

9,  184 

25,048 

7,932 

0 

720 

593  239 

0 


6,  259,  999 


46,705 

87,  529 
349,  004 

210,889 
2,051 
5,397 

392,  533 
12,232 


22. 165 


24.  629 


988.  732 


640. 506 


1.  106.  340 


4  M',  BaldyS.D 

Congressional  District  Total  (1) 

CALIFORNIA  f005) 


972 


1.080 


4.340 


1,945 


972 


1,080 


4,340 


180 


1.945 


Solando  Co,  Jr  Col.  Dist... 

Willows  Unif  Sch,  Dist '.'. 

VacavHle  Unit.  S.D 

Marysville  Jt.  Unit  S  O' ' 

Gal'  Jt   Union  H  S  0 

Yuba  C  tv  Unit   S  D 

Wheatlanj  S.D 

Wheatland  U.H. SO. 

Folsom  Cordova  Jl,  Umf  S  D 

Bencia  Unit   S.D 

Valleio  City  Umf.  S,D 

Tra-'s  Umf.  S.D 

East  Nicolaus  Jt,  U  H  S  D 

Ga't  J'   U  SO. 

A'coheUSD 

Yuba  Co  Jr,  Col. 


23,166 
2,253 

1,502 

4.  132 

0 

0 

952  686 

405  641 

651.  531 

0 

450,889 

.  593,  339 

0 

0 

0 

33,  093 


Congressional  Disl 


Mann  Jr.  Col 
^  Sausalito  S  D 
26p  Faiifai  S  D 
Larkspur  SO 
San  Rafael  S  0 
i  San  Rafael  H.S  D 
Ouie  S  0 


Oist. 


""Total  (15) 4,219.238 

CALIFORNIA  (005)  ===== 


25,  740 

2,504 

1,669 

4,592 

0 

0 

952  686 

106, 644 

723,927 

0 

500,  988 

1,693,339 

0 

0 

0 

36,  771 

4.  348,  860 


96.058 

15.085 

349,712 

225,  522 

8.  170 

74.971 

30,  248 

25.872 

501, 787 

61.256 

736. 605 

13.  104 

1,992 

5.260 

3,813 

25,500 


18,648 

0 

255,  726 

232,953 

1  243 

82  243 

33,  329 

21.249 

333  984 

13  985 

159,253 

16,281 

1  243 

540 

540 

2,889 


141,066 
68,614 

210.004 

310. 127 
48.  117 

244.  869 
98,  468 
48.  222 

455,  988 
96,  165 

684,  784 

167,554 

12,223 

35,203 

8,271 

151,427 


2.177.955 


1.187,121 


2.  791. 142 


15.128 

21  402 
0 
0 
0 
558 
0 


16.809 
23.  781 
0 
0 
0 
621 
0 


36.237 

2,630 
2,498 
10,915 
21,042 
55,  375 
53,  395 


7.091 

720 

540 

900 

9,188 

13,653 

27,  384 


233.712 

55.389 

45.  534 

76.  509 

224,472 

236,619 

191.325 


March  9,  1972 


Total  (A)i(B)     Total  (A) -(B) 
Hardship        1972  appro.  hard  1973 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2,654 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
780 
0 
0 
0 
14.433 
0 


1,446 
6,049 
10,774 
1,578 
1,709 
4.522 
37.  169 
2.104 
13.993 
4,866 
122.263 
19.072 
1.841 
20.  302 
41,758 
15.481 
4.208 
5.833 
5,341 
10,552 
45.715 
55.050 
10,915 
10,543 
13,545 
19.157 
4.340 
5,012 
7,565 
6,651 
13,029 
0 
2,104 
1,446 
23,  157 
33,416 
2,104 
29.511 
5,769 
1.972 
75,072 
1.709 


31.978 


1.573.409 


1  139.319 

610,092 

709.  561 

57.867 

17,360 

122,310 

30,117 

317,870 

793,350 

233.937 


4,081,783 


14.574 

25,  064 

120. 685 

49.218 

1.446 

2.761 

780.  317 

15.  832 


1.010,897 


2.107 


2.107 


5.312 
5.312 


119,224 

17,338 

351.214 

229, 654 

8.170 

74.971 

982.  934 

432,  516 

1,153,321 

61.256 

1,187.494 

1.706.443 

4.992 

5.260 

3.813 

58.  593 


6.  397,  193 


51,  365 
24.  032 
2.498 
10,915 
21.042 
55. 933 
53.395 


3 

4 

1.440 

361 

180 

1,080 

2.100 

0 

14,190 

1.981 

95. 750 

15,494 

1 


3.414 

3,413 

4,320 

9 

5,049 

1.680 

1,624 

50.364 

71.883 

2  654 
2.341 
3,423 
5  052 
1  080 

3  963 
7.566 
5.765 

12  107 

0 

0 

0 

17.409 

14.612 

780 

7.025 

4.323 

0 

64  697 

180 


880,477 


371  557 
159.  7% 
483,008 

13  331 
5,404 

35.671 

7.566 

314.559 

246.521 

33  882 


1,571,295 


8,557 

14.611 

25.  048 

7.932 

0 

720 

594, 098 

13,  359 


665. 135 


3.367 
3,367 


44,  388 

2.504 

267.  395 

237.  545 

1,243 

82.  213 

986,015 

43.  089 

1.057.911 

13.985 

660,256 

1,  709.  620 

1,243 

540 

540 

39.560 


5.  535. 981 


23. 900 

24.501 

540 

900 

9.188 

19.274 

27.  384 


March  9,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


i  i 


81 


state,  Appl.  No.  and  school  district  name 


(A)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(A)  payment 
1973  prop. 


(B)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(B)  payment 
1973  prop. 


6  percent 
TCE 


Total  (A)+(B)    Total  (A)+(B) 
Hardship        1972  appro.  hard  1973 


719  Reed  U.S.D 

115  IVIill  Valley  S.D 

Congressional  District  total  (9) 

CALIFORNIA  (007) 

121  Berkeley  Unit.  S.D 

1923  Emery  Unified  S.D.. 

34  Albany  Unif.  S.D 

Congressional  District  total  (3) 

CALIFORNIA  (008) 

35  Alameda  Unit.  S.D 

1341  S.  Co.  Jt.  Jr.  ColB.  Dist 

1510  San  Lorenzo  Umf.  S.D 

203  Amador  Valley  Jt.  U.H. S.D 

1830  Livermore  Valley  Jt,  U.S.D 

1607  Peralta  Jr.  Coi.  Dist 

1719  Castro  Valley  Unif.  S.D 

95  San  Leantiro  Unif.  S.D 

Congressional  District  total  (8). 

CALIFORNIA  (009) 

42;  Jefferson  U.H.S.D 

135  Pleasanton  Jt.  S.D 

1716  New  Haven  Unit.  S.D 

1712  Evergreen  S.D 

1611  Fremont  Unit  S.D 

1611  Newaik  Unif.  S.D 

1844  Fremont  Newark  Jr.  Col.  Dist 

2104  MilpitasS.D 

1415  Mt.  Pleasant  E.S.D 

1509  Hayward  Umf.S.O.. 

1330  Alum  Rock  U.S.D... 

1522  Berryessa   U.S.D 

1221  Murray  S.D 

Congressional  District  Total  (13) 

CALIFORNIA  (010) 

1211  Campbell  U.H.S.D 

1215  Campbell  U.S.D 

56  Mountain  View  Los  Altos  U.H.S.D 

296  Mountain  View  S.D. 

1835  Santa  Clara  Umf.  S.D 

267  Palo  Alto  Unit.  S.D... 

1604  Franklin  McKinley  S.D 

139  WhismanS.D 

148  Fremont  U.H.S.D 

125  Los  Altos  S.D... 

nil  Loma  Pneta  It.U.S.D 

907  MorelandS.D  

918  Cupertina  U.S.D. 

92  Sunnyvale  S.D 

Congressional  District  Total  (14) 

CALIFORNIA  (Oil) 

71  Brisbane  S.D 

510  San  Mateo  U.H.S.D. 

425  Raveswood  City  S.D 

423  San  Mateo  S.D 

100  S.San  Francisco  Unif.  S.D. 

103  BayshoreS.D. 

271  San  Bruno  ParkS.D 

245  Laguna  Salada  U.S.D... 

323  Jefferson  S.D. 

Congressional  District  Total  (9).  

CALIFORNIA  (012) 

423  Cambria  U.S.D 

412  CayucosS.D 

268  Washington  USD 

1834  Monterey  Peninsula  Unif. S.D 

1817  Atascadero  U.S.D 

1832  Lucia  Mar  Unit.  S.D 

1703  Pioneer  Union  Elem.  S.D 

117  San  Miguel  Jt.U.E.S.D 

433  San  Antonio  U.S.D 

448  Coast  Jt.  U.H.S.D 

85  Carmel,  Unit.  S.D 

922  North  Monterey  Co.  U.S.D 

931  Central  U.S.D 

902  Salinas  U.H.S.D 

1113  Hanford  E.S.D 

1106  Lemore  U.H.S.D 

1110  Lemore  U.S.O 

1108  Templeton  Unif.  S.D 

54  Pacific  Grove  Unif.  S.D 

45  Paso  Robles  U.S.D 

50  Paso  Robles  Jt.  U.H.S.D 

815  Salinas  City  S.D 

862  AlisalS.D  

1207  Hanford  Jt.  U.H.S.D 

1122  Island  U.S.D  

1203  Reef  Sunset  U.S.D.   

1310  Monterey  Peninsula  Jr.  Col.  Dist 

1224  Armona  U. E.S.D 

Congressional  District  total  (28) 

CALIFORNIA  (013) 
1218  Lompoc  Unit.  S.D... 

1212  Valley  Oaks  U.S.D 

1318  Allan  Hancock  Jt.  Jr.  Col.  Dist 

9  Santa  Maria  S.D 

51  Ox  ardUH.S.D 

2  Hueneme  S.D 

28  OxnardS.O 


0 
3.242 

0 
3.603 

11.573 
14,072 

4.143 
1.621 

94,  187 

149,779 

0 

0 

11,  573 
17,314 

4.143 
5.224 

40,  330 

44, 814 

207,  737 

70.  240 

1,307,526 

0 

248.067 

115.054 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

154  056 

4.  114 

22.  857 

12  733 

834 

0 

1,255,348 
70.864 
132. 736 

0 
0 
0 

154.056 

4.114 

22. 857 

12.733 

834 

0 

0 

0 

181.027 

13,567 

1.  458, 948 

0 

181,027 

13,567 

942,  357 

1.047.064 

0 

0 

13  679 

5.009 

20,487 

0 

0 

275,  655 

50.97! 
178,132 

99.  177 
700.339 
165.850 

85.637 

84,  875 

168, 453 

8  142 
33  815 
12  435 
41.121 

7,091 
20,874 
28,388 

541  509 

319  261 
606,645 
159  282 
503,  295 
991  920 
424  915 
558,  192 

0 
0 
0 
0 
155.422 
0 
0 
0 

1.218  012 
60.971 
178.132 
111.488 
704.  847 
184,288 
85.637 
84.875 

1,215,512 

0 

8.142 

0 
12.311 
4.  508 
18.438 

33.817 

26.115 

201.554 

27.578 

0 
0 

20.  874 
28,388 

977.614 

1,086.239 

1,650,636 

320. 319 

4. 108.  049 

155.422 

2,628,250 

1.561.980 

0 

10.701 

0 

11,890 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

118.013 

91.798 
56,533 
21,  174 

313.141 
77,  866 
17.639 

112,151 
15.124 

305,  369 
62.733 
39.981 
59, 445 

12.435 

11.169 
24,422 
12.971 
72,  850 
22,752 

2  363 
93  306 

9  008 

108,962 

38  374 

24,141 

26.  303 

438,  149 

149.158 

266,  553 
138  290 

1,  178.295 
352,246 
;  10.  154 
365  2 '9 
116  134 

1  055,461 
557,555 
195.456 
161.805 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

118  013 

102,  499 
56.533 
21.174 

313.141 
77,866 
17.639 

112,  151 
15,124 

305, 369 
62.733 
39. 981 
59. 445 

12.435 
23,  059 

0 
0 

24.  422 
12.971 

0 

72.850 

0 

0 

22.752 
2.363 

0 

93  306 

0 

9.008 

0 

108.962 

0 

38,374 

0 
0 

24.141 
26.303 

10,701 

11,890 

1,290,%7 

459,056 

5.085.798 

0 

1,311,668 

470.946 

0 
0 
35.813 
32,428 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

39,  793 

36.032 

0 

0 

0 

168.259 

0 

0 

15,854 

1.080 

0 

0 

98,  496 

44.817 

51,290 

30.117 

181.637 

105.  599 

25.119 

15.124 

198,354 

30.117 

1,052 

50.765 

170.840 

128,491 

16.788 
10,809 

7,150 

4  504 
69,092 

9.602 
16,394 

8.467 
33  255 

2.151 

130 

14,953 

54.048 

91.341 

610.575 

436  346 

338  808 

188,048 

1,003  407 

1   086  383 

213  301 

150,505 

758,031 

230,190 

18.115 

321,311 

904,019 

422. 408 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

98,496 

44.847 

87.103 

62.545 

181.637 

105,  599 

26  119 

166,566 

198,354 

30,117 

15.320 

51.737 

170.840 

128,491 

16. 788 
10.809 
46  943 

40.536 

69.092 

9  602 

16,394 

151.442 

176.736 

0 

33. 265 

0 

2.161 

14.268 
972 

15.034 
15.033 

0 

54.048 

0 

91.341 

234,923 

261.028 

1,131.848 

338.754 

6.691.752 

0 

1,366.771 

599.  782 

0 

0 

621 

2.882 

0 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

5.655 
84,652 
49.713 
48,  266 
100.570 
21,963 
22.094 
62.207 
74.306 

900 

8,394 

5  044 

15,854 

12,105 

21  321 

3.062 

13.331 

17.295 

41,391 
848  520 
218  805 
590. 265 
612.158 

22. 114 
237,359 
395,909 
393.661 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5.655 
85.210 
52.306 
48.266 
100.570 
21.963 
22.418 
62. 207 
74.306 

900 

558 
2,593 

9.015 
7,926 

0 

15.854 

0 
0 

12.106 
24.321 

324 

3.422 

0 

13.331 

0 

17.295 

3.  475 

3.863 

469. 426 

100,307 

3.263,215 

0 

472.901 

104.170 

12.970 
0 

14.412 

0 

0 

2.183.890 

1,669 

0 

0 

0 

5.404 

3.108 

13.359 

0 

666,231 

0 

0 

172.854 

0 

0 

834 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,233 

0 

1.578 

3  419 

14,466 

723,044 

19.504 

49,828 

4,471 

3.024 

3,021 

3,531 

55.923 

25,777 

7.101 

69,446 

55.237 

59  914 

78.910 

3.199 

102.247 

13,151 

14.978 

52,343 

8,285 

34. C42 

6.575 

6,444 

46,  208 

10  389 

900 

3,603 

7,927 

491,582 

2.504 

7.932 

4,  143 

3  062 

0 

3,108 

25,257 

11,350 

0 

27.358 

43.959 

42  281 

73   189 

2,504 

41.330 

11.  169 

8  394 

27.924 

:.,  224 

17.409 

4,143 

5.945 

11,708 

1.621 

10  213 
8  216 

17  822 

778,500 

111   532 

218,456 

6  913 

7,349 

3  350 

17.650 
181   549 
101,889 

85,360 
473.  587 
120.776 

79  070 

38,565 

15  220 
153,988 

50,  147 

36.309 
243  296 

61.958 

111,906 

6  989 

40  638 
165  8% 

17.548 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14.548 

3.419 

14.466 

2  906.934 

21.006 

49  828 

4,471 

3,024 

7.887 

6  428 

67  946 

25  771 

673  332 

69  446 

55  237 

215  182 

76  910 

3   199 

102  997 

13   151 

14,978 

52  313 

8.285 

34.042 

6,S7S 

6.444 

59.917 

10.  389 

15  312 
3.603 

0 

7.927 

2,  183.  890 
1,502 

2.675.472 
4,173 

0 
0 

7  932 
4  143 

0 
4.  863 

3.062 
5.404 

2.797 

12.023 

0 

666.231 

6.216 

38,616 

;i   350 

666  231 

0 

27  358 

0 

43  959 

155,  568 

0 

215.135 
78  189 

0 

2.504 

750 

42,164 

0 

11.169 

0 
0 

8  394 

27  924 

0 

5  224 

0 

17  409 

0 

4   113 

0 

i  945 

13.709 

29  941 

0 

1,621 

3.  054.  303 

3.076.994 

1,475.158 

893.  526 

3, 198. 192 

0 

4,  530.  461 

3.  970.  520 

1.685.824 

0 

1,585.824 

0 
34,670 

0 
202.078 
234.  928 

0 

695.158 
31,159 
78.419 
118.891 
533, 104 
245.410 
222.000 

251.  531 

3.%3 

8.404 

23,060 

113  474 

130,976 

76.027 

545.919 

227  709 
166,  126 
230  974 
679.332 
233.92? 
338,033 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

2  380,982 
31   169 
109  622 
118  891 
714  974 
456  845 
222  (XlC 

1.937.355 

3  %3 

31.203 

43  074 

0 

23,060 

181.870 
211,435 

315,552 
366  904 

0 

'6  02" 

7782 


CALIFORNIA   (013)— Continued 
B  ocmn'  ij  S  D 

0  »er,'i,r3   Co.   Jr   Coi.  Dist 

6  Gda-aiuce  USD   . 

3  Lo;  AI3II.3S  S.^.  _  

i  Ssntj  Maria  Jt.  U.H.S.D 

:*  BueH'on  u  S.D_  

-1  Santa  Paula  U.H.S.D     ......". 

2  Sinii  ^jli«'/  UTif  S  0  ^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1  Sorr:!' u  3.D 
1   R'OS  D  

3  Santa  P-bh  S.D  

0   Orcutt  ^'  o  0 "! 

Ocean  7ii«  S  0  

0;ai  Unit   S.D  .    ..."" 

Vent„id  Unit.  S.D  

Co.  Superintendent  of  Sens.,  Ventura 

FiilTcre  Unit  S  D  

Pleas-ant  Vall^*  .S.D  '/,'_ 

Mooroark  MeTO-ial  'j  H  S  D 
2|7  Timbers  D 

2;8  Woorpark  US  0  ""[ 

22(6  Cj^a.^a  Joint  U-ion  Scnool  District 

CcllegeSD  

Mesa  US  D  ' 

Solvin^SO      " 

Santa  Vnez  Valley  U  H  S  D  . .[.['.,[ 


4)^ 


5 
b 
61 
II 


9 
13j5 
13: 
19i 

::2 

2;  6 


33! 

33 
20c 

23) 
I9&I 
131 
160 
170 
171. 
172: 

63 

92i 

151, 

3 

31 
5 

70 


1909S 
311 
443 


303 
2214 
1926 
2213 
2014 
2212 
2101 
1803 
1721 
1715 
111 
927 
908 
1012 
1324 
1501 
631 


181 

171 


I 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SAFJ  SURVEY  REPORT     BY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT-Contmued 


State,  Appl.  No,  and  school  district  name 


<'V,P3yment     (A)  payment     (B)  payment 
1572  appro.         1973  prop.       1972  appro. 


(B)  payment 
1973  prop. 


5  percent 
TOE 


972 

8,509 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

I  0 

0 

I  0 

0 

0 

0 

243, 576 

0 

1.502 

4.328 

3,381 

I  116.418 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,701 

0 

0 

2,797 


Congression,?; 


Walnut  Creek  S  D 

Liberty  U  H.S  D 

Oaklev  USD 

LatavetteS.D 

Antincn  Unit  S.D  .. 

Brent*ood  USD 

Byron  US  D 

Rictirron.l  Um'   S  D 

San  Ra-non  Valle/  U; 

JohnS*ett  Unit.  S  0 

Ormda  USD 

Moraca  Scti,  Dist 

Marine?  .jnif   S.D 

Mt    Diablo  Unit  $  D 

Pittsburg  Unit   S  D ' 

Contra  Costa  Jr.  College  Oist 
Acalanes  U.H.S.D 


!'ictt3tai(33) 

CALIFORNIA  (014) 


S  0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9  393 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
86.7% 
0 
0 
0 


Congressional  Distr- c'  Total  (17) 

CALIFORNIA  (015) 


%,  189 


133f  LammersvilleS.D 
112;  Lincoln  Unit.  S  D 

5i:  Modesto  H.S  D 

51!  Oakdaie  Jt,  U.H.S.D 

6I;  WintonS.D 

51f  Modes'o  City  S.D 

131  At*a'er  S.D 

ISlC  Newman  Gustine  Jt.  Unit  S  D 
1841  Empire  U.ES.D 
1825  Manteca  Unit.  S  D 

213  Tracy  SD  .  . 

244  Tracy  Jt.  U.H.S.D 
1912  Lodi  Unit.  S.D 

1918  Escalon  Unit.  S.D 

1917  San  Joaquin  Delta  Jr.  College 

1907  Ceres  Unit.  S.D 

2103  Ripon  Unit.  School  District 
1908|03k!]aleU.E.S.D.... 
ylvanU.S.D 

Stockton  Unit.  S.D ".[ 

Riverbank  E.S.D 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

355.  275 


18.035 
0 
0 
0 
0 
472 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12,  774 
0 


Congressional  District  Total  (21) 

CALIFORNIA  (016) 


386,556 


Merced  U.H.S.D. 

Sierra  Union  School  District 

Laton  Unit.  SO _ "_ 

Auberry  Union  Elementary  SchoolDistricV 

North  Fork  USD 

Ohawanakee  E  S.D  

Sierra  J'.  U.H.S.D  

?i¥erdale  Jt.  U.H  S.D 

.OS  Banos  Uni'.  S.D 

Wesi  Hills  Junior  College  Dist    

Vierced  City.  S.D .  

HcSwain  U.S.D _['_ 

Kingston  U.S. 0. . 

Veaver  U  S.D  

(iverside  J'.  U.S  D .', 

Merced  Jr  Coi  Dist 

nion  Hill  E.S.D '.] 


Congressional  Dis'nct  To'al  (17) 

CALIFORNIA  (017) 


201  m 


1.080 

9,455 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

243,  576 

0 

1.669 

4.809 

3.757 

129  354 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13,692 

0 

0 

6,217 


2.761 
65.764 

3  813 
2.761 

218.  779 

4  734 
20,  198 

113.370 

4.997 

33,  799 

22,439 

175.443 

49.713 

32.152 

226,  589 

6.018 

14.  7,30 

150.455 

5.219 

31   169 

9.732 

2,498 

15.387 

4.340 

5.786 

25. 191 


900 

5,253 

720 

0 

15,544 

0 

31C 

25,048 

0 

5,224 

2,342 

13.151 

33.689 

3,  757 

24  422 

2.404 

2.713 

20,898 

0 

2,702 

540 

0 

0 

1,080 

180 

0 


9.  122 

461.  6C8 

24.023 

5.040 

214.093 

14,483 

71,005 

713  495 

11.160 

78.341 

116,809 

137  565 

59  009 

133.420 

666. 852 

43  000 

112,977 

205  071 

24  665 

194  630 

3b  976 

13  098 

20,  500 

19,023 

17,389 

43  620 


2.502.516         2.571.109         3,172,088 


768, 312 


5,  884. 649 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10,437 
0 
0 
0 
0 
n 

96  440 
0 
0 
0 


28. 144 

7,262 

3.945 

21  831 

36  114 

3  682 

3,024 

442,664 

86.551 

16.761 

15  518 

10  915 

26  361 

495  692 

42  514 

71   708 

78,  524 


5,945 

0 

3,242 

4  323 

1!  689 

1  441 

720 

77,442 

16,699 

4  174 
3  423 

5  044 
7,723 

118,773 
17  116 

6,  303 

7.  150 


199.711 

61  951 

45  021 

189  256 

346  991 

45  779 

10,771 

2,007.  180 

88.  7S1 

115  535 

151  109 

100  481 

252.157 

1,997.900 

309,576 

701.767 

389.  195 


106,  877 


1.391.210 


291,207 


7,013.171 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

355,275 

0 

0 

20.  039 

n 
0 

0 
0 
525 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14,194 
0 


3.287 
35,961 
56,056 
15.886 
49.450 
53.921 

155,715 
11,733 
3.550 

166  856 
7)  361 
81.247 
4  3,275 
19  )47 
62,  121 
20,256 
10,  209 
8,580 
13.677 

314,665 
10.652 


390, 033 


1,206,615 


0 

12,941 

8.704 

0 

66,479 

14.  773 

211,688 

10,019 

0 

17,951 

5,  224 

6,217 

12,733 

2.  713 

3,939 

6.262 

1.461 

2.  342 

4,504 

48,  636 

2.522 

439.  108 


5,935 

176.275 

379,541 

86,607 

32,504 

456,027 

132.  239 

92,  698 

21.  768 

273,984 

104.  514 

118,234 

418.  173 

77.263 

392.  205 

150.  152 

40.304 

53.  749 

102,074 

1,243.081 

8,537 


4,  365,  864 


124  356 

6,  125 

0 

0 

6,485 

17.  295 

52,  229 

0 

0 

6,303 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,506 

0 


172,027 

1,841 

3,504 

3,156 

14,  203 

0 

19.971 

8,397 

24,  228 
7,477 
153,  480 
7.101 
5,392 
8,548 

19.  727 

30,  869 
1.841 


183,  735 

0 

4.801 

540 

0 

0 

0 

7,  150 

3,757 


1.838 

192,  771 

7.206 

5,404 

IC,  629 

21.979 

19,  173 

u 


249,917 

14,444 

30,  950 

15.682 

17.  229 

4.797 

72.038 

30.  225 

124,674 

73.  580 

219  719 

13.345 

34.  497 

24.944 

25.  465 

110.528 

5,025 


223,299 


481,  762 


458, 98j 


1.067.259 


a*ndaie  S  D.   .., 
orrance  Unit  S  D 


Congressional  District  To'ai  (2). 

CALIFORNIA  CIS,) 


29.  U65 
243.  198 

272,  263 


/,  386 
76,  607 


191.991 
1.489,205 


83.  993 


1.681.  196 


2225  for*eryiile  S.D 
2221  ]  isa  la  Uml.  S.D. 
2220  ■  jiare  City  tementary  School  District 
7205  I  ahersfieid  City  S.D 
2219  (  utler-Orosi  Untied  Schoo.Dis'nct 
243  lernville  U.S.O 


31,455 

J 

0 

0 

7,  138 

6,809 


41,436 

J 

0 

0 
7,932 
7.566 


8.022 
12.789 
3.813 

20,385 

0 

1,183 


5,044 

13,568 

5,044 

27,  924 

0 

360 


133.519 
484,861 
150,  504 
732,  101 
122,  186 
21,566 


March  9,  I972 


u    A^      ^^'W+^B)    Total  (A)-K8) 
Hardship       1972  appro.  hard  1973 


0 

0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
24,627 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3,733 

74,  273 
3.813 
2.761 

218,779 

4,734 

20,193 

113.370 

4  997 
33  799 
22.489 

175.443 

293  28S 
32.152 

223.091 
10.346 
18.  161 

266  873 

5  219 
31,  159 

9  732 
2,498 

26,088 
4,340 
5  736 

27,988 


24,627 


5,674,604 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


28,  144 

7,262 

3,945 

21  831 

36,114 

3,632 

3,024 

452,057 

86,  551 

16.761 

15  518 

10.915 

26  361 

582,488 

42,514 

71,708 

78,  524 


1,  487,  399 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3.287 
35,961 

56, 056 
15,  886 
49,  450 
53,921 

510,  990 
11,733 
3.550 

184.891 
70.  361 
81.247 
43.275 
19.047 
62.  593 
20,  266 
10,  209 
8,680 
13,677 

327,439 
10.  652 


1.  593.  171 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


283.  947 
7,353 
3.504 
3,156 

20.  039 

17.295 

65.  977 

8.397 

24,  228 

13, 149 

153.480 

7,101 

5,392 

8.548 

19,727 

40.  324 

1.841 


584,  458 


29, 065 
243,  198 


272,  263 


39,  477 

12,  799 

3.813 

20,  585 

7,138 

7,992 


1.980 
14. 708 

'20 

0 

15.544 

0 

310 

25.048 

0 

5,224 

342 

778 


277  265 

3,757 

26  091 

7.213 

6,470 

150.252 

0 

2.702 

540 

0 

13.692 

1  080 

180 

6.217 


3,  364. 048 


5.945 

0 

3.242 

4,323 

11.689 

1.441 

720 

87.879 

16.699 
4,174 
3,423 
5,044 
7.723 
215,213 

17,116 
6,303 
7,150 

398, 084 


0 
12.941 

8,704 

0 

66.479 

14.  773 

566,963 

10,019 

0 

37.990 

5  224 

6.217 

12.733 

2,713 

4,454 

6.262 

1,461 

2.342 

4.504 

62.  830 

2,522 


829, 141 


308,  091 

6.125 

4.801 

540 

6.485 

17.295 

52,229 

7.150 

3.757 

8.141 

192,  771 

7,206 

5,404 

10.629 

21,979 

29.679 

0 


682. 282 


7,386 

76.607 


83. 993 


46.480 

13,568 

5.044 

27, 924 

7,932 

7,926 


March  9,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


7783 


state.  Appl,  No.  and  school  district  name 


(A)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(A)  payment 
1973  prop. 


(B)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(B)  payment 
1973  prop 


5  percent 
TCE 


Total  (A)- (B)    Total  (A)-i^(B) 
Hardship        1972  appro.  hard  1973 


&02  Woodlake  U.H.S.D 12,870 

505  MurocUnitS,D... 1,  349.  327 

529  Three  Rivers  U.S. D 12.  546 

102  Kern  Co  Jt  U.H. S.D 473.982 

1814  CoSup!  olSchsol  Kern  Co.. 10.512 

83  Indian  Wells  ValeyJt  U.S.D 324 

806  South  Fork  U.S.D 0 

1428  Hot  Springs  Elem  S.D 972 

1304  KernJtJr  Col  Dist 75.644 

Congressional  Dislric:  Total  (15) 

CALIFORNIA  (019) 
1711  ABCUnifS.D 

1343  Norwalk  La  Mirada  Unit.  S.D... 

Congressional  District  Total  (2) 

CALIFORNIA  (020) 

2105  Pasadena  Unif.S.D 

1710  Butbank  Unit.  S,D 

1331  La  Canada  Uml.  S.D 

Congressional  District  Total  (3)... 

CALIFORNIA  (023) 

825  Bellflovver  Unit.  S.D 

1312  Downey  Unit.  S.D 

504  Paramount  Unit.  S.D 

Congressional  District  Total  (3) 

CALIFORNIA  (024) 

512  Claremont  Unit.  S.D 0 

606  Pomona  Unit.  S.D 0 

1B17  Bonita  Unif.SD 0 

Congressional  District  Total  (3) 0 

CALIFORNIA  (025) 

183  Valle  LindoS.D 0 

2233  Walnut  Unit.  S.D 0 

1C24  Los  Angeles  City  Jr.  Col.  Dist 3.  309 

1325Glendora  Unif.S.D D 

Congressional  District  Total  (4).... 3,309 

CALIFORNIA  (027) 

860  Wilscna  E.S.D 0 

1421  Soutnern  Ketii  Unit.  S  D     0 

1425  Antplopp  Vallev  Jt   Jr.  Col.  Dist 0 

43  C  ma  Lake  It.O.S     .      928,904 

1043  Sulpnur  Springs,  U, S.D 15,538 

1340  Wm  S  Hart  U.H.S.D. 6,  155 

1910  SaiiRUS  Union  S.D 972 

501  Mniave  Unit  S.D... 0 

291  Eastside  U.S.D. 0 

151  Antelope  Valley  U.H.S.D.. 0 

224  Westside  U.S.D 0 

106  PalmdaleSD 0 

175  Keppel  U.S.D 3  242 

113  Lancaster  S.D. 0 

Congressional  district  total  (14) 955,811 

CALIFORNIA  (028) 

174  El  Segundo  Unif.S.D 0 

184  SoutT  Bay  U.H.S.D 0 

137  Mannaltan  Beach  City  S.D- 0 

3.j4  Hermosa  Beach  City  S.D... 0 

266  Redondo  Bead  City  S.D     0 

1337  PalosVerdes   Penninsula  Unit.  S.D 2.629 

Congressional  district  total  (5) 

CALIFORNIA  (031) 

290  Hawthorne  S.D   

172  Cei'tinela  Valley  U.H.S.D 

Coigies'ional  District  Total  (2). 0 

CALIFORNIA  (032) 

155  Long  Beach  Unit  S.D ...   

22 j7  Long  Beacn  City  Comm  College  District. 

Congressional  Oislnrt  Total  (2). _ 

CALIFORNIA  (033) 

2228  Rim  ol  the  World  Uml.  S.D 3.381 

270  Wrightwood  Jt.  S.D 2.269 

509  Ontario.  S.D 0 

414  Upland,  S.D 0 

1827  Needles  Unit.  S.D 19.538 

1837  San  Bernardino  Co.  Supt.  of  Schs 21.024 

133  Victor  Valley  Jt.  U.H.S.D 200,897 

1518  Yuraipa  Jt.  Unit.  SD 2.253 

1517  Redlands  Unit,  S.D C 

1612  Rialto  Unif.S.D     1.126 

1610San  Bernardino  City  Unif.S.D 8.641 

1821  Ba'stow  Unif.S.D  251,746 

1019  Morongo  Unif.S.D 309.986 

97  AdelantnS.D          650.377 

86  Victor  SD 0 

1327  San  Bernardino  Valley  JCD.. 472 

1317  Victor  Valley  Jt  Jr.  Col.  Oist 7.091 

1133  He'peria  S.D... 0 

1326  Chaffey  Union  Jr.  Col.  Dist 1,417 

CXVin 491— Part  6 


14,300 

3.404 

1,349,327 

33.  980 

14,052 

1,578 

526,  547 

104  623 

11,  580 

6.018 

350 

108,532 

u 

4,077 

l.j8d 

1,183 

84.049 

20,  707 

0 

31,855 

0 

16.  274 

14,300 

1,252 

177  474 

0 

1.  383.  307 

1,  350,  579 

0 

;,  :)45 

0 

14.224 

14,052 

4,041 

932,  396 

0 

578.605 

530,688 

2,  (61 

75,  746 

0 

16,  530 

13.741 

4,684 

59,  550 

44,362 

108.  956 

49.406 

0 

4,196 

0 

4,077 

0 

0 

5,  768 

0 

2,155 

1.080 

1,050 

368,  947 

t) 

96,351 

85,099 

1.981,679 

2,  058.  429 

330,404 

65.  028 

3,  307.  664 

44,362 

2. 312, 083 

2.167.819 

0 
0 

0 
0 

116.418 

90,  513 

45.922 
25.048 

644, 652 
1.249,397 

0 
0 

116.418 
90,  513 

45.922 
25.048 

0 

0 

206,931 

70, 970 

1.914.049 

0 

206,931 

70.970 

0 
0 

11 

0 
0 

272 

143  389 
61  866 
88,  532 

18  369 
9.8U) 
1,252 

1,848,440 
72G,  298 
221,406 

0 
0 
0 

143,389 
61.866 
98,676 

18.  269 
9.810 

10.  144 

12,  524 

10, 144 

11 

272 

293,787 

29,431 

2,  790, 144 

0 

303,931 

40,  703 

0 

0 
0 
0 

83,047 
67  656 
54.  399 

22.335 

:j 
29. Il4 

501, 296 
794,  461 
385.  580 

0 
0 
0 

83,047 
67,656 
54.399 

22.  335 

0 
0 

0 
29.  014 

0 

0 

205. 102 

51,  349 

168.  337 

0 

206.102 

51.349 

66, 133 

170,208 
41,  142 


7.514 

32.  980 

0 


292, 995 
838.  880 
290,619 


66.133 

170, 208 

41.142 


277,  483 


40, 494 


1,  422.  494 


277.  a3 


0 

0 

3  677 
0 


0 
16,152 
85,513 
48,761 


0 
3,757 
10,243 
10,019 


48,  282 

217,328 

2.  542,  700 

352,407 


0 
16, 152 
88,822 
48,761 


3,677 


150.  426 


24.  019         3, 160,  717 


153. 735 


0 

0 

0 

28,904 

18,376 

6.839 

1,C80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,603 

Q 


2,104 
49,675 
75,735 
2,235 
1 1 ,  836 
26,  326 
21,831 
26,  351 
17,  491 

444,821 
32  616 

106,  397 
18,iil7 

288.  284 


0 

3.548 

2,363 

0 

1.261 

4.974 

1.441 

2,296 

900 

13  990 

3,423 

5,1,44 

1,981 

12,611 


7.683 

45. 622 

llQ.573 

121,462 

78,028 
292,458 
143.410 

92,311 

24.050 
357,118 

78,846 
133.156 

48,431 
236,260 


0 
505 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

73,713 
0 
0 
0 

39,413 


2,104 
49. 675 
75.  735 

931,139 
28. 374 
32,  481 
22.  803 
26.  361 
17.491 

444.821 
32.616 

106.  397 
21.259 

288.284 


958. 802    1. 123. 729 


53.832    1,775,448 


113.631    2.079,540 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
,922 


16,457 
51.517 

20,253 

6,049 

49.  450 

114,437 


2,713 
6,528 
5  Ai 
360 
15.313 
42.582 


196,  562 
392.  263 
19j,666 
81,584 
382,  130 
745,677 


16.457 
51.517 
20,253 
6.049 
49.450 
117,066 


66.971 


16,564 


622.  528 


66.971 


3,757 

17,066 

3,966 

114,512 

2,522 

5,918 

180 

5.565 

0 

110,605 

32.428 

S7S,019 

0 

43,926 

5.765 

189.329 

26  719 

11.733 

1.043 

87,988 

23,361 

12,037 

7,214 

70, 788 

223,219 

99,177 

127,775 

267.907 

2,504 

35,199 

15,446 

156,130 

0 

239  389 

163  850 

484.944 

1,252 

254.  322 

232,118 

451,698 

9.602 

912.452 

815,338 

1,505,795 

279.718 

522,958 

69, 927 

467,211 

344.846 

110,932 

85,583 

167.560 

650, 377 

33,931 

38.013 

66,909 

0 

80,751 

86, 4"6 

77,885 

525 

62,  505 

i:  :'4 

364.  790 

7,879 

11,887 

3,  15! 

66.278 

0 

16.57! 

12,250 

30,081 

575 

26,075 

1,838 

241.016 

7,514 

32,980 

0 


40,494 


0 
3,757 

13.920 
10,019 


27.696 


0 

4.053 

2,363 

928, 904 

19.637 

11,813 

2.521 

2,296 

900 

87.  703 

3.423 

5,044 

5,584 

52.024 


1.126.625 


2,713 

6,528 

5,044 

360 

15,313 

45.504 


2,629 

2,922 

258, 163 

72,540 

1,989,242 

0 

260,792 

75,462 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,489 
44,  482 

5,305 
10,259 

217.173 
405. 355 

0 
0 

22.  489 
44,  482 

6.305 
10. 259 

16,564 


702,635 
1,417 

780, 706 
1.575 

712,027 
51.  384 

329, 809 
6,828 

2.034,285 
533.417 

0 

0 

1. 414. 707 
52.801 

1.110.515 

8,403 

704, 052 

782, 281 

763, 456 

336,637 

3. 567. 702 

0 

1.467.508 

1.118.918 

0 

20.447 

7.723 

0 

8,187 

2.702 

0 

110,605 

32. 428 

0 

43,926 

5.765 

a 

31.271 

27. 762 

0 

33,061 

30. 575 

0 

300.074 

350,994 

0 

37.  452 

17.950 

0 

239.  389 

163.  860 

n 

255.  448 

233. 370 

1 

921,093 

824. 940 

n 

774.714 

349.645 

0 

420.918 

430. 429 

0 

684.308 

688.390 

0 

80.751 

86.  476 

0 

62  977 

21.799 

0 

18,978 

11.030 

0 

16.571 

12.250 

0 

27,492 

3,413 

7184 


131: 

131 

86: 

85: 
62: 

61 
61 


911 
909 
629 

832 

714 

632 
13 
1031 
1408 
1305 
1030 

522 
1707 

502 


Huntington  Beach  U.H.S,  D 

Cypress  S.D.   

Buena  Park  S  D 

Ocean  View  S.D 

Centralia  S.D 

Magnolia  S.D 

Seal  Beach  S.O 

Savanna  S.D. 

Fountain  Valley  S.D. 

Santa  Ana  Unil,  S.D 

Huntington  Beach  City  S.D. 
Westminster  S  D... 

jarden  Grove  Unit.  S.D ' 

Los  AlamitosSD... 


C) 


16 

1328  G 

60S 

78  L 


66  C 


Si 


255 
87 

58  C 
82 

59  N 
74  S 
81 

1329 


Li 


L 


V3 


1419 

839  E 
1007  S 

849  T 

917 

848  5; 

847  B 

89  S: 

610  El 
230  El 
217  Pi 
201  p. 
1516  R, 
1822  C 
1515  Ji 
1514  B 


I 

CONGRESSIONAL  RICORD  —  SENATE 

3AFA  SURVEY  REPORT     BY  CONGRESSIONAL  OlSTRICT^Continued 


March  9,  19: 


state,  AppI,  No,  and  school  district  name 


(A)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(A)  payment 
1973  prop. 


(B)payment 
1972  appro. 


(B)  payment 
1973  prop. 


5  percent 
TCE 


Total  (A)-(B) 
Hardship        1972  appro 


Total  (A) -(B) 

hard  1973 


Barstow  Jr.  Co 
Alta  Loma  S.D... 
Fontana  Unit.  S.D 
Apple  Valley  S.D 
Central  S.D. 
Chaffey.  U.H.S.  D 
Chino  Unit.  S.D 


0l5t. 


0 

0 
0 
296 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
1,441 
0 
0 
0 


Congrauional  District  Totjl   (26) 

CALIFORNIA  (034) 


16.680 
11,704 
51,961 
23,673 
3.156 
105.531 
44.  495 


0 
720 
31,311 
16,574 
2.522 
9.326 
7,305 


50,313 

47,750 

527.  510 

45.  098 

50,964 

549, 300 

328,  507 


16,680 
11,704 
51,961 
24, 969 
3,156 
105,531 
44,495 


1,481.514 


1.579,297 


2.864.644 


0 

720 

31,311 

18,015 

2,522 

9,326 

7,305 


1,791,403 


6,  990,  847 


1,678 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3,  5«« 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
124.201 


1,865 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3.%3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
138. 002 


Cong.  dist.  total  (14) 


167.942 

84.  959 

17,623 

97.322 

42,216 

27,355 

8,417 

20,516 

142.432 

254.932 

33,  142 

118,496 

350. 626 

58.  261 


57.  825 

32,068 

3  062 

49  544 

19.277 

0 

3,242 

7,206 

39,635 

260  298 

21,439 

68, 100 

212,079 

38,554 


716,696 
237,689 
188,019 
396,813 
266,889 
191,290 
52,688 
93,572 
317,409 

1,068,649 
251,973 
375,  269 

1,779.155 
164,  584 


129.445 


143,  830 


1,  424,  239 


CALIFORNIA  (035) 


812,  329         6,  100,  695 


2006  laddleback  Junior  College  Dist 

422   tamona  Unit.  S.D 

410   Inaheim  City  S.D     . 

409    ustin  U.HS.D   """ 

280:  an  Joaquin  S.D ]] 

503   fountain  Empire  Umf  S  D 

274     ustinS.D 

401  Honsall  U  S.D. 

254  jiel  Mar  U.S.D .'..[[' 

1706  (  apistrano  Unit.  S.D 
21 P  alley  Center  U  S.D 

65  I  rossmont  U.H.S.D 

54(ardiffS.D 

68iscondidoU.S.D..  .. 

62f  ncinitasUS.D 

61  Jan  Dieguito  U.H.S.D... 

63npme  U.S.D. 

73  lich  Mar  US.D  .... 

72  Joiana  Beach  S.D.  ... 

70  Sscondido  U.H.S.D.. 

1339  Jjlian  U.S.D.  ..  .    "."; 

1307  (  ceanside  Carlsbad  Jr.  Col.  Dist" 
1502  I  oway  Unit.  S.D 

32  (allbrooK  U.H.S.D 

40  (  ceanside  Carlsbad   U  H  S  D  '  ' 

42  (ceanside  U.S.D 
7  Carlsbad  USD. 
1\  ista  Unit.  S  0 

39  f  illbrook  US.D 
844  <naheim  U.H.S.D. 
836  J  jlian  U.H.S.D 

856  V  arner  U.S.D 

617  F  jlomar  Jr.  Col.  Dist 
811  J  imul  Las  FloresU.S  D 
716  Cfrange  Unit.  S.D      . 


945 

3,005 

0 

68,  830 

312.937 

21.792 

1,620 

4,539 

0 

1,502 

3,890 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9.079 

0 

0 

5.036 

324 

8.509 

0 

64. 353 

146.615 

568. 152 

0 

0 

189, 708 

20,704 

3  916 

3,890 

1.890 

0 

0 


1,050 

3,339 

0 

76,478 

347. 708 

27.136 

1.801 

5.765 

0 

1,669 

9.728 

14,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13,331 

0 

0 

8,704 

720 

9,455 

0 

75,857 

162,  906 

631,280 

0 

0 

210.787 

23.  0C5 

11,813 

11,890 

2.101 

0 

0 


:ong,  dist.  total  (35) 

CALIFORNIA  (036) 


13  tl3 

18,438 

49  055 

84,879 

75  227 

23,466 

74, 306 

4.603 

8.022 

71,313 

6,  181 

447  771 

9  074 

99.  821 

12.888 

29,  276 

8.285 

23,936 

6,707 

81,247 

2,235 

40.  839 

212.417 

56.964 

232.850 

325,635 

62.865 

415  C83 

75  622 

183,829 

4  992 

5,523 

39,113 

6,970 

89,904 


12,081 
16,  281 
23,060 
77,  100 
78,549 
17,951 
72  604 

2,882 

7  566 
67,214 

3.062 
211  094 

8,647 
96  385 

8.  107 
13,368 

5.044 
18  736 

5,404 
54,716 

1,621 

16,021 

226,  065 

35,  130 

188.710 

338,700 

61,614 

413,931 

63,  056 

70,572 

310 

0 

1,313 

7,386 
76.  398 


85.  053 

62,061 
507, 178 
263.674 
363, 076 

40,753 
306.  461 

17.404 

29.427 
339. 902 

22.  297 
1,023,158 

26,  332 
324. 103 

45,  982 
193,778 

29.  565 

57.417 

29,732 
228,219 

13, 128 

72,370 
256,637 

84,013 
183, 693 
337.682 
127,374 
331,174 
109,  053 
1.623.076 
2,015 

7.091 
147.229 

16,804 
1,017,363 


1,441,236         1,650,823         2.902, 949         2, 300, 678         8, 324, 274 


ronado  Unit.  S.O. 

ossmont  Jr.  Co'lege  Dist 

ntee  SO.. 

keside  U.S  D.    . 

ion  Valley  SO 


293.  726 

0 

0 

2,593 

0 


326,  363 

0 

0 

8.647 

0 


;ong.  Dist.  Total  (5). 


206,698 

51,001 

137.040 

44.715 
170,971 


210,788 

9,980 

140,  344 

33.329 

132.  597 


136,039 
326,310 
242,  156 
110,421 
455.650 


CALIFORNIA  (037) 

n  YsidroSD. 

Mesa  Spring  Valley  S  D 

ula  Vista  City  S.D [] 

mon  Grove  S  0, .. 

itionalS.D..  ' 

Bay  USD.  ' 

SWeetwater  U.H.S.D '. 

Sfreetwat'r  )r.  Col.  bisf..mi"" 


;ong.  dist.  total  (8) 


296,319 


0 

0 

0 

3,242 

0 

1,296 

2,797 

3,309 


335.  010 


0 

0 

0 

3,603 

0 
1,441 

3,  108 
3  677 


610,425 


4,208 
272,  502 
%6,911 
101,530 
211.742 
537,  246 
779.  799 
92,  224 


527,  038 


1,  270,  576 


3.062 
229  884 
983,673 

51,345 
198  176 
580,  295 
519,497 

40,710 


55,  038 
570, 825 
563,  836 

146,  763 
217.061 
248,  328 
924.670 
208,971 


10, 644 


CALIFORNIA  (038) 


11,  829         2,  966. 162 


2,606,642         2,935,492 


reno  Va(l?y  Unit.  SO 

CentroSD 

Pasqual  Valley  Umf,  S,6' 
mecula  USD 

UH  SO         ...;;. 

n  Jaointo  Unit,  SO 

aumont  Unit  S.D 
eleyU.SD.       .....'.".'.'.' 

iinor?  U.H  S  0 

nore  U  S.D 
rnsU-HSD.. 

rris  S.D [['_['_ 

/erside  Unit.  S  0 

iton  Jt,  Unit.  S,D. .'.."""' 

rupa  Unit  S,D '..'  " 

nning  Unit.  S.D ..._ 


C  r 


475 

91, 

22, 
10. 

83. 

1, 


14, 


687 

0 

847 

917 

383 

896 

0 

233 

0 

944 

0 

0 

768 

0 

0 

277 


52S,  542 

0 

127,  751 

3,242 

24,871 

28  389 

0 

83,  233 

0 

2,161 

0 

0 

10,854 

0 

0 

31,729 


383,693 

42,  742 

20,  723 

657 

24,964 

7.923 

6,  247 

4,  340 

6,  354 

9,995 

6,  127 

15,913 

420,874 

104  837 

68,  266 

25.599 


454  844 

17.835 

208 

0 

4.352 

2.713 

2,713 

1,981 

2,  176 

8,467 

4,041 

6,305 

339.  222 

63,  039 

62,622 

6,262 


235,674 

154,888 

24,675 

8,373 

97,903 

62,619 

80,623 

19,680 

47,  305 

50,  248 

77,563 

32,829 

1.039,856 

468,  587 

296,780 

112,482 


4,346,158 


169,620 

84,959 

17,623 

97,322 

42,216 

27, 355 

11,983 

20.516 

142,432 

254, 932 

33,  142 

118,496 

350, 626 

182,462 


3,370,700 


59,690 

32,068 

3,062 

49,  544 

19,277 

0 

7,205 

7,206 

39.635 

260.  298 

21,439 

68, 100 

212,079 

176,556 


1,  553,  684 


956, 159 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14,558 

21,443 

49,  055 

153,  709 

388, 164 

45,  258 

75,926 

9,142 

8,022 

72,815 

10,071 

447,771 

9,074 

99,  821 

12,888 

29, 276 

17,364 

23,936 

6,707 

86,283 

2,559 

49,348 

212,417 

121,317 

379, 465 

893,  787 

62,865 

415,083 

265,  330 

204,  533 

8,908 

9,413 

41,003 

6,970 

89,904 


13,131 

19, 620 

23,  060 

153,578 

426,257 

45,087 

74,405 

8,647 

7,565 

68,883 

12,790 

225,  394 

8.647 

96.  385 

8,107 

13,368 

18,375 

18.736 

5,404 

63,420 

2,341 

25,476 

226,065 

110,987 

351,616 

969, 980 

61,614 

413,931 

273,843 

93,577 

12,123 

11,890 

3,414 

7,386 

76,398 


4,344,185 


3,951,501 


500,  424 
51,001 

137,  040 
47,  308 

170,971 


537, 151 

9,980 

140, 344 

41,976 

132,  597 


906,  744 


862,  048 


4,208 
272,  502 
966,911 
104,772 
211,742 
538,  542 
782,  596 
95,  533 


3,062 
229, 884 
983,  673 

54,  948 
198,  176 
581,736 
522, 605 

44,387 


2,  976,  806 


2,618,471 


0 

859.  380 

983.  383 

0 

42,  742 

17,836 

u 

112,570 

127,955 

u 

3,574 

3,249 

0 

47,  347 

29,222 

u 

18,819 

31, 102 

0 

6,247 

2,713 

0 

87,573 

85,214 

0 

6,354 

2,176 

0 

11,939 

10,628 

0 

6,127 

4,041 

0 

15,913 

6,305 

0 

430, 642 

360.  076 

0 

104,  837 

630.  039 

0 

68,266 

62.622 

0 

39,876 

37,991 

March  9,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


7785 


State,  AppI.  No.  and  school  district  name 


(A)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(A)  payment 
1973  prop. 


(B)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(B)  payment 
1973  prop. 


5  percent  Total  (A)+(B)    Total  (A)  ^(B) 

TCE  Hardship       1972  appro.  hard  1973 


441  Palm  Springs  Unit.  S.D 28,  179 

507  Alvord  Unit.  S.D 0 

300  Corona  Unit.  S.D.. 0 

407  Rivjrside  Jr.  Col.  Dist 7.563 

1914  Coachella  Val.  Jt.  Jr.  College  Dist 2.363 

Cong.  dist.  total  (21) 751,057 

CALIFORNIA  (105) 

2232Compton  Umf  S.D 0 

Cong.  dist.  total  (1) 0 

CALIFORNIA  (118) 

2215  San  Oisgo  Comm.  College  Dist 

1807  San  Diego  Co.  Supt.  of  Schs.. 

Cong.  dist.  total  (2)... 

CALIFORNIA  (120) 

1718  Los  Angeles  Unit.  S.D 

Cong,  dist.  total  (1)  .  

CALIFORNIA  (129) 

1811  Ballico  Cressey  Unit.  S.D ,..,..,.., , 

Cong,  dist  total  (1) 

CALIFORNIA  (139) 

2202  San  Francisco  Comm.  College  District 

128  San  Francisco  Umf.  S.D. 

Cong,  dist  total  (2) 

CALIFORNIA  (142) 
105  San  Diego  Unit.  S.O.  .  2,195,454 

Cong  dist.  total  (1) 2,195,454 

CALIFORNIA  (154) 
430  Oakland  Unit.  SO _ 55,985 

Cong  dist.  total  (1) 55,985 

State  total  (490). . 25,117.875 


31,311 

90,  209 

24,840 

328.  503 

n 

0 

90,  209 

63,  248 

288,  727 

0 

49,681 

86,856 

31,728 

457.929 

0 

8,404 

48, 892 

22,062 

254. 633 

0 

5,778 

36.429 

4,202 

122, 101 

0 

118,388 
90,209 
86,856 
56,455 
38,792 


56,151 
63.  248 
81,409 
30,466 
9,980 


935, 946 


1,501,849 


1.132,860         4,261,977 


2.252,906 


2,068,806 


207  389 


68,675 


1  637,077 


207, 389 


68,675 


207,  389 


68.675 


1,637,077 


207,389 


68.675 


12,  292 

5.564 

13,658 
6,183 

140.733 
14,545 

44. 650 
15.459 

857. 276 
49. 443 

0 
0 

153,025 
20.109 

58.308 
21,642 

17,856 

19,841 

155,278 

60,109 

906,719 

0 

173,134 

79,950 

458.403 

509.337 

3,359,069 

966  466 

27,522,595 

0 

3.817.472 

1,475,803 

458, 403 

509, 337 

3,  359, 069 

%6,466 

27.  522,  595 

0 

3,817.472 

1,475,803 

0 

0 

1  446 

1,441 

10  304 

0 

1.446 

1,441 

0 

0 

1,446 

1,441 

10,304 

0 

1.446 

1,441 

4.727 
935,595 

5,253 
1,039,550 

57,328 
803,196 

6  303 
130.045 

686,140 

5,  233, 177 

0 
0 

62.  055 
1,738,791 

11.556 
1,169,595 

940, 322 

1,044,803 

860. 524 

136,348 

5,919,317 

0 

1,800,846 

1,181.151 

2, 439,  394 


2,439,394 


3,773,695 
3, 773. 695 


2,964,108 


4,923,984 


2,964.108 


4,923.984 


62,206 
62,206 


1,047,004 


170,540        3.012.236 


5.969,149 
5,969,149 

1.102,989 


1,047,004 


170,540         3.012,236 


1.102,989 


5.403.502 
5,403,502 

232. 746 
232. 746 


26,  %0.948        47.246.239        22,029,169      156.573,399 


372,127        72,364,114 


49  362, 244 


SERVICE  PERSONNEL  TRAVEL 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
him  relative  to  service  personnel  travel 
regulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
proposed  change  which  I  hope  will  be  of 
benefit  to  traveling  servicemen  and  service- 
women   In  all  branches  of  the  military. 

At  my  request  United  Air  Lines  has  made 
a  filing  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
which  will  allow  any  member  of  the  military, 
who  is  traveling  at  his  own  expense  and  on 
his  own  time,  to  do  so  while  out  of  military 
uniform.  No  orders,  no  authorizations,  no 
uniform  will  be  necessary. 

This  problem  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  members  of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  In- 
stitute of  Nursing  Program.  Although  these 
young  people  are  regular  enlisted  members 
of  the  Army,  with  identification  cards,  they 
are  not  permitted  to  travel  at  reduced  rates, 
on  a  leave  status,  because  no  uniform  is  au- 
thorized them  by  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense. 

The  new  regulation  would  permit  them  to 
have  the  privileges  now  extended  to  those 
in  uniform;  it  would  also  permit  individuals, 
who  for  security  reasons  do  not  wear  uni- 
forms, to  travel  at  reduced  fares.  I  should  also 
point  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
those  who  have  uniforms  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  wear  them  upon  presentation  of 
proper  identification. 


This  proposal  will  make  traveling  an  easier 
and  more  pleasant  experience  for  our  service- 
men. I  am  most  pleased  that  Edward  E.  Carl- 
son, President  of  United  Air  Lines,  has  acted 
to  correct  this  problem. 

On  March  3  United  Air  Lines  requested  a 
change  in  the  uniform  requirement.  The 
proposal  will  become  effective  on  April  17, 
subject,  of  course,  to  CAB  approval. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  announce  that  action 
is  being  taken  to  enhance  this  part  of  the 
service  experience  of  our  young  people,  and 
all  service  personnel. 


SENATOR  METCALF  ON  FORESTRY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  came  to  Congress  20  years 
ago  and  immediately  established  a  repu- 
tation in  the  conservation  field,  years  be- 
fore it  was  fashionable  to  be  a  conserva- 
tionist. 

Recently,  the  American  Forestry  In- 
stitute interviewed  my  friend.  Senator 
Metcalf,  about  problems  in  the  forests. 
I  believe  that  his  remarks  may  be  in- 
structive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview, recorded  for  broadcasts  on  cam- 
puses to  our  students,  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Forest  iNSTiTtrxE  Program  on 
Campus:  October  1971 — Forestry  Legis- 
lation 

Guest:  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Montana. 

Moderator:  Phyllis  Rock.  AFI. 

Rock.  This  Is  the  American  Forest  Insti- 


tute Program  on  Campus,  and  I  am  Phyllis 
Rock.  This  series  on  trees  and  how  they  aflecl 
environment  Is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later 
to  questions  of  how  205  miUinn  Americans 
want  their  forests  used.  How  should  they  be 
managed,  and  for  what  purposes?  These  is- 
sues are  drawing  reaction  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, where  several  proposals  have  been  put 
before  the  House  and  Senate 

A  key  figure  here  Is  Senator  Lee  Met»a'f  of 
Montana,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have 
htm  today  as  our  guest. 

Senator  Metcalf,  Montana  is  a  state  of  great 
forests,  national  parks,  national  forests,  pri- 
vately owned  forests,  supporting  a  timber 
Industry  and  a  recreation  industry.  What  do 
you  see  as  the  major  problem  area.?  of  for- 
estry  that    may  call   for   legLslatlve   remedy'' 

Metcalf.  Phyllis,  I  am  delighted  to  be  with 
you  again,  and  have  you  back  a?  a  colleague 
here  in  the  Senate,  instead  of  w.-inderlng 
around  the  country  doing  broadcasts  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  appropriate  and  sig- 
nificant area  for  us  to  discuss,  I'm  the  author 
of  one  of  the  bills,  one  of  the  major  bills, 
to  provide  for  management  of  the  nation's 
forests  because  I  believe  that  we  should  go 
Into  this  program  of  more  Intensive  manage- 
ment, more  intensive  regulation,  and  more 
concentration  on  the  environment  aspects  of 
the  forest,  as  well  as  the  productive  capacity 
of  our  forests.  And  I  think  your  de.scriptlon 
of  Montana  as  an  area  of.  of — 

Rock.  Ycju  have  a  little  bit  of  everything 
there  in  forestry. 

Metcalf,  Beautiful  forests,  and  lakes  aiui 
streams  and  recreation  and  so  forth,  points 
lip  the  need  for  the  kind  of  regulation 
that  I  would  like  to  ha\e  N't  onlv 
sustained  yield  programs  so  that  I  hope  for- 
ever we'll  have  a  significant  and  stable  fores- 
try industry  as  far  as  the  cutting  of  the  logs 
and  the  harvesting  of  timber  and  so  forth  Is 
concerned  But  also,  recreatic  nal  opportu- 
nities, preservation  of  the  environment,  and 
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all -Important  protection  of  the  water- 
A  watershed  that  goes  from  the  Colum- 
Rlver  down  In  yoiir  old  country  of  Ore- 
down  In— and  also  the  Mlsalsslppl-Mls- 
system  that  will  affect  the  people  as 
as  New  Orleans. 
Rock.  Forest  land  owned  by  the  federal 
g(  vercment.  of  course,  la  controlled  by  Con- 
giess.    What    about    privately    owned    forest 
1  which  m  terms  of  the  whole  nation  is 
bulk  of  It?  Do  you  see  need  for  legislative 
edles  on  privately  owned  land,  too? 
Metc.^lf.  Tes.  I  do.  I  feel  that  we  should 
i  ve   legislative    remedies    for    both,    and   I 
before  we're  through,  we'll  be  able  to 
about  the  federal  forest  land.  But  the 
vate  forests  make  the  greatest  contrlbu- 
m   nationally  to  our  forest.   Some  of  the 
ivate   forests,   of   course,   are   largely   Just 
jpland  for  pulpwood  and   things  of  that 
t.  Other  private  forests  contribute  slgnlf- 
Icintly  to  the  housing  Industry  and  to  the 
bi  ildmg  Industry,  and  so  forth. 

Dae  of  the  problems  that  I  have  seen  as  a 
iult  of  some  of  the  hearings  that  were  con- 
cted   In  the  South  Is  the  elimination  of 
hlsse    wonderful    hardwood    forests    In    the 
and  the  substitution  of  quick  crop- 
ig.   fast-growing  pines   that   are   used   for 
ilpwood    and    so    forth.    It    seems    to    me 
be  tragic  that  we  haven't  provided  for  a 
italned  yield  in  a  longer  logging  operation 
those  forests.  Now,  some  people  suggest 
■t  maybe  we  should  have  Just  an  Incen- 
!  program.  I  doubt  that  Just  an  Incentive 
_gram  would — would  be  enough. 
ilocK    Senator,  what  are  the  main  provi- 
sions of  your  bi:i? 

Mctcalf,   Well,  my  bill  provides  for  both 
■   ironment  protection  and  regulation    And 
onderfu!  thlr.g  about  this  is  that  protec- 
1  of  environment  really  provides  for  more 
ber  to  be  cut   over  a  longer  period  and 
provide  stabilization  of  our  forest  prod- 
I  provide  for  regulation  of  all  the  for- 
There    are    other    people    who    suggest 
we  Just  regulate  the  timber-producing 
ts.  But  I  think  we  need  to  be  broader, 
all  these  trees  that  are  useful  for  recrea- 
AU    these   trees    that   cover   the   high 
mtam  areas,  and  protect  our  watershed, 
these  trees  are  so  beautiful,  as  we  drive 
hrpugh  the  country.  I  was  especially  inter- 
In  this  because  In  Montana  we  are  con- 
wlth— with  forestry  operations.  And 
y  of  my  constituents  wrote  to  me  about 
-::uttlng.   And   I   asked   the  most   expert 
el  know,  the  men  In  the  forestry  de- 
:ment  of  the  University  of  Montana,  to 
I  survey,  and  it  was  Just  gratuitous  on 
r  part.  But  that  was  the  origin  of  the  so- 
--■  BoUe  report,  named  after  Dean  Bolle. 
of    the   Forestry   School    in    Montana, 
pointed  up  many  of  the  abuses  by  the 
Forest    Service    and    by    individual 
_   operations  on  private  land,  on  lands 
!^ontana,  especially  clearcuttlng. 

Does    your    bill    actuallv    prohibit 
ng? 

F.  No.  It  does  not.  It  provides  for  a 
of  study  of  alternatives,  so  that  we 
a  commission  looking  Into  clearcuttlng 
operations.  But  it  does  not  say  that  clear- 
ng  wUl  be  prohibited.  Now,  Senator  Mc- 
of  Wyoming,  does  have  a  bill  that  would 
!  a  moratorium  on  clearcuttlng.  But  my 
Just  says  wed  look  at  the  effect  of  clear- 
r.g  on  the  resource  values  and  the  other 
-e  values  of  the  environment,  and  the 
compatibility  of  It  as  to  the  species  concerned 
reforestation   activities    after   clearcut- 
And  I  think  that  well  continue  to  have 
cutting.  We  must  have  it  as  or.e  of  the 
riiques.  and  one  of  the  technologies  of 
forett-timber    production.    But    it's— in    my 
:on.   it's   Just   been   used    without   con- 
cation  of  some  of  the  other  environmen- 
)rotectlon  and  has  been  abused  in  the 
;  that  they've  had  clearcuttlng  on  160 
acres,  l-.itead  of  In  smaller  plots  that 
dn't    be    so    unsightly    and    subject    to 
on  In  the  high  mountain  areas. 
ack.  Do  you  think  It's  a  fair  conclusion 
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at  this  point  In  history  to  feel  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  much  greater  public  interest 
taken  and  expressed  in  how  these  decisions 
are  made? 

Metcalp.  I  absolutely  do.  More  and  more 
people  are  traveling  through  the  western 
states  of  America,  through  these  forested 
areas.  And  more  and  more  people  from  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
so  forth,  are  looking  up  at  those  mountain 
slopes,  and  saying:  Well,  what  on  earth  hap- 
pened to  that  scar  en  the  mountains?  And 
more  and  more  people  are  going  to  sav,  why 
did  we  have  to  clearcut  in  that  way"?  And 
they're  going  to  be  concerned  about  that 
watershed,  ar.d  the  erosion  of  that  soil  that 
fills  up  the  Big  Muddy;  you  know:  "Too  thin 
to  plow,  and  too  thick  to  drink !" 

Rock.  Prof.  Curry  from  the  University  of 
Montana  raised  this  question  about  nu- 
trients, loss  of  nutrients  and  soil  erosion 
under  some  logging  practices.  What  is  your 
reaction  to  that? 

Metcalp.  Well  that— he  raised  that  at  a 
hearing  presided  over  by  Senator  Church 
Just  on  general  forestry  practices,  not  di- 
rected at  any  one  law  AV.d  he  startled  every 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee". 
That  was  the  most  significant  testimony  that 
was  presented.  He  told  us  about  analvsis  of 
clear,  pure  mountain  water,  flowing  off  the 
clearcut  areas  It  wa.s  so  full  of  nitrogen  that 
ash  couldn't  live  in  it.  So  full  of  the  nu- 
trients that  are  needed  to  grow  the  next  crop 
of  trees  that  they  were  all  flowing  off  the 
land,  and  they  weren't  remaining  on  the  land. 
And  It's  still,  as  I  say.  it  looked  like  Just  a 
clear  mountain  spring.  And  so.  Prof.  Curry's 
findings  have  been  widely  di.'^puted.  .'Ul  of  us 
are  anxious  to  have  a  special  grant  for  re- 
search to  find  out  what  happer.s  In  a  moun- 
tain area,  such  as  Montana,  or  what  hap- 
pens on  a  clearcut  on  a  costal  area,  fuch  as 
Washiiigton  and  Oregon.  And  those  studies, 
too.  would  have  to  bring  out,  and  either 
Justify  Dr.  Curry's  suggestions,  or  show  that 
they  have  to  be  modified  in  other  areas. 

Rock.  What  provlsion.s  does  vour  bill  have 
speclflcally  for  accomplishing  "these  regula- 
tions and  these  inputs  of  public  Interest 
into  how  the  forests  are  managed? 

Metcalf.  My  bill  is  a  regulatory  measure 
It  provides  for  substantia!  regulation  as  far 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcuit'jre  for  the  na- 
tional forests  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  far  as  the  Interior  forests  are  concerned 
to  provide  that  the  multiple  use  programs 
will  be  always  In  effect;  that  not  only  shall 
we  produce  timber  for  logging  operations, 
but  we  should  produce  timber  for  recrea- 
tion, for  watershed  management,  and  these 
other  multiple  u.ses.  And  so,  there  has  to  be 
more  regulation  rather  than  Just  putting  it 
up  to  the  discretion  of  the  various  secre- 
taries. 

Rock.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  that 
maybe  Is  a  slight  divergence  from  this,  but 
seems  one  of  growing  Importance.  When— 
what  happens  in  a  situation  where  vou  have 
a  privately  owned  piece  of  land  that  has 
trees  on  it;  ah — encroachments  from  urban 
sprawl  begin  to  approach  that  piece  of  forest- 
the  taxes  on  It  are  going  to  go  up  Just  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  the  land  arou:id  it;  and 
eventually  that  land  owner,  if  it's  me,  prob- 
ably, or  most  people,  is  going  to  have  to  put 
that  land  to  a  mere  lucrative  use.  and  the 
chances  are  he'll  cut  his  trees,  perhaps,  and 
make  a  shopping  center  out  of  It. 

How  do  you  deal  with  a  situation  like 
thaf 

Metcalf.  Well.  Phyllis,  it's  almost  Impossi- 
ble to  deal  with  many  of  those  situations  as 
suburban  are.as  gradually  come  into  private 
forested  areas.  I  tried  to  deal  with  some  of  It 
by  providing  that  those  areas  that  are  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  Wilderness  Areas  shall 
be  held  In  abeyance  and  be  explored  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  Included  and  have 
a  buffer  strip  in  and  around  Wilderness 
Areas,  and  we  have  a  provision  In  my  bill  for 
2.800  acres  or  more  to  be  studied  and  sur- 


veyed as  wUderness  before  they  can  be  cut 
and  harvested.  We  have  more  problems  than 
that.  You  know,  once  they  log  It  off,  then 
they  sell  It  for — for  cablnsltes  or  something 
and  we  have  maybe  a  stream  with  no  sewer- 
age and  you  have  the  destruction  of  a  fishing 
stream,  a  pleasant  recreation  area  or  beauti- 
ful site.  That's  all  a  problem  that  I've  tried 
to  take  care  of  In  some  of  the  small,  coopera- 
tive forest  management  programs  that  are 
set  up  In  my  legislation  and  take  care  of  In 
this  Idea  of  surveying  some  of  the  sites  for 
wilderness.  But  this  won't  completely  take 
care  of  the  problem. 
Rock.  We're  really  getting  Into  the  whole 

question  of  land  use,  and 

Metcalf.  That's  right. 
Rock.  And  there  Is  legislation  that  would 
deal   with  the  national  land  use  policy,  as 
well.  Isn't  there? 

Metcalf.  Yes,  and  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  as  you  know,  has  come  up 
with  some  proposed  legislation  which  in  my 
opinion  needs  very  careful  examination  and 
study.  But  at  least  Is  a  beginning  to  study  a 
national  land  use  policy  Instead  of  Just  a 
policy  that  has  evolved  from  exploitation  and 
state  ownership  and  local  ownership. 

Rock.  Senator,  are  you  optimistic  or  are 
you  pessimistic  about  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion's forests,  say,  now  and  for  succeeding 
generations? 

Metcalf.  No,  I'm  optimistic.  I  think  we 
have  started  In  time  to  take  care  of  our 
western  forests.  You  remember  when  Khru- 
shchev was  here,  and  he  was  out   In  that 

farm  In— where?  In  the  Middle  West 

Rock.  Iowa? 

Metcalf.  Yes,  he  said  what  this  country 
r.eeds  is  more  trees.  And  they  had  that  whole 
sea  of  trees  out  there  when  the  pioneers 
came,  and  they  Just  logged  It  off.  But  we 
saved  our  western  forests,  our  national  for- 
est policy,  and  policies  of  the  first  President 
Roosevelt,  and  Gifford  Plnchot,  and  so  forth, 
went  Into  effect.  We  have  a  conser^'atlon  and 
environmental  conscious  people.  People  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ecology  that  never — 
woiUdn't  even  put  It  In  their  crossword  puz- 
zle a  few  years  ago!  And  so  I'm  very  opti- 
mistic that  we've  started  In  time. 

Rock.  Thank  you  very  much.  We've  been 
listening  to  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana. 
Metcalf.  Thank  you. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF  POSITION   ON 
VOTES 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  on 
March  7,  1972.  During  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  session,  it  held  four  record 
votes  on  which  I  was  not  previously  posi- 
tioned. If  present  and  voting,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  Senator  Spong's 
amendment  to  the  Roth  amendment, 
"yea"  on  Senator  Roth's  amendment  as 
amended  by  Senator  Spong's  amendment, 
and  "yea"  on  each  of  Senator  Long's  two 
amendments. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT  ON  LAWS  WHICH 
APPLY  TO  ONLY  ONE  SEX 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  support  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment are  often  asked  whether  the 
amendment,  if  ratified,  would  invalidate 
all  State  and  Federal  laws  which  apply 
only  to  one  sex.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is:  definitely  not.  Laws  which  apply 
only  to  one  sex  would  generally  be  uncon- 
stitutional— excluding  those  laws  based 
on  the  unique  physical  characteristics  of 
one  sex.  or  on  the  constitutional  right  to 
privacy,  of  course.  But  the  fact  that  a  law 
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is  declared  in  conflict  with  the  equal 
rights  amendment  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  law  must  be  struck  down 
entirely.  For  the  courts  have  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  cure  the  legal  infirmity — 
called,  technically,  "underinclusion" — by 
declaring  the  law  to  include  both  sexes, 
where  that  remedy  is  appropriate. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  stated 
succinctly  the  legal  principle  which  will 
be  applied  to  laws  which  may  be  found  to 
conflict  with  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. He  said  in  his  concurrence  in 
Welsh  V.  United  States,  398  U.S.  333,  361 
(1970): 

Where  a  statute  Is  defective  because  of  un- 
derinclusion there  exist  two  remedial  alter- 
natives: a  court  may  either  declare  It  a  nul- 
lity and  order  that  Its  benefit*  not  extend  to 
the  class  that  legislature  intended  to  benefit, 
or  It  may  extend  the  coverage  of  the  statute 
to  Include  those  who  are  aggrieved  by 
exclusion. 

How  will  this  principle  be  applied  in 
practice  to  laws  found  to  conflict  with  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment?  It  is  expected 
that  those  laws  which  confer  a  real  bene- 
fit to  the  sex  within  their  provisions,  like 
laws  requiring  rest  periods  at  work  or  a 
minimum  wage,  will  be  expanded  so  as  to 
Include  both  sexes.  On  the  other  hand, 
laws  which  are  restrictive  or  burdensome, 
Like  those  prohibiting  one  sex  from  cer- 
tain sorts  of  lawful  employment  per- 
mitted to  the  other  sex,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  stricken  entirely.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  course  the  courts  have  taken  in 
dealing  with  laws  or  employer  practices 
prohibited  by  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman,  has  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  on  the  question 
whether  legislation  found  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  be  nullified,  or  expanded  to 
include  the  exempted  sex.  That  memo- 
randum provides  some  of  the  legal 
groundwork  for  the  observations  I  have 
made  today,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
other  documents,  each  of  which  supports 
my  position  on  this  question,  be  printed 
in  the  Record:  first,  a  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  Sex  and 
Law  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  and  second,  excerpts 
from  the  statement  of  Prof.  Norman 
Dorsen  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WotJij)  Legislation  Found  UNCONSTiTtmoNAL 
Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Bb 
Nullified  ob  Expanded  To  Include  the 
Exempted  Sex? 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMirrEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  20,  1972. 
One  question  often  raised  concerning  the 
Equal    Rights    Amendment*    Is   whether   It 
would  abrogate  all  State  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion applicable  only  to  one  sex — particularly 

•  S.J.  Res.  8,  92nd  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1971), 
the  operative  section  of  which  provides: 
"Equality  of  rights  under  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex," 
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the  so-called  "protective"  labor  laws.  The 
simplest  answer  Is  this:  a  number  of  laws 
which  apply  only  to  one  sex  would  be  un- 
constitutional If  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment were  ratified;  and  depending  on  a 
court's  assessment  of  the  purpose  of  the  law, 
the  law  would  either  be  expanded  to  Include 
the  exempted  sex  or  nullified  entirely. 

Preliminarily,  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
memorandum  deals  only  with  the  role  courts 
would  play  In  altering  laws  In  conflict  with 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  Judicial 
role,  however,  will  plainly  be  secondtiry  to  the 
legislative  role.  It  may  be  expected  that  after 
ratification  of  the  Amendment,  each  legisla- 
ture will  review  Its  laws  to  determine  which 
ones  must  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  Con- 
stitution; and  each  legislature  will  then  de- 
cide whether  to  expand  or  repeal  the  laws  af- 
fected. Indeed,  the  purpose  of  delaying  the 
effective  date  of  the  Amendment  for  two 
years  after  ratification  is  to  allow  legislatures 
an  opportunity  to  act.  Moreover,  even  after  a 
court  expands  or  nullifies  a  law  because  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  a  legislature 
1ms  the  power  to  change  the  result  by  statute 
If  It  wishes,  so  long  as  the  final  result  is 
nondiscriminatory. 

There  can  be  little  serious  question  that 
the  courts,  upon  holding  a  statute  uncon- 
stitutional, can  expand  the  scope  of  the 
statute  to  cure  its  legal  infirmity.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  said,  concurring  in  Welsh  v 
United  States,  398  U.S.  333,  361  (1970)  (foot- 
note omitted)  : 

Where  a  statute  is  defective  because  of  un- 
derinclusion there  exist  two  remedial  alterna- 
tives: a  court  may  either  declare  It  a  nullity 
and  order  that  Its  benefits  not  extend  to  the 
class  that  the  legislature  Intended  to  benefit, 
or  It  may  extend  the  coverage  of  the  statute 
to  Include  those  who  are  aggrieved  by 
exclusion. 

See  Skinner  v.  Oklalioma  ex.  rel.  William- 
son. 316  U.S.  535,  543  (1942);  loua  Des 
.Moines  Nat'l  Bank  v.  Bennett,  284  US.  239. 
247  ( 1931 ) ;  Developments  In  The  Lau~Equal 
Protection,  82  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1065  1136-37 
(1969). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  applied  this  prin- 
ciple In  many  cases.  In  1880,  for  example,  the 
Court  extended  a  State  statute  limiting  Jury 
service  to  "electors"  to  Include  blacks  en- 
franchised by  the  14th  and  15th  Amendments 
rather  than  striking  the  law  down.  Neal  v. 
Delaware,  103  U.S.  370  (1880).  In  Sweat  v 
Paj?i£er,  339  U.S.  629  (1950),  and  McLaurin 
v.  Oklahoma  State  Regents,  339  U.S.  637 
(1950)  the  Court  held  that  State  laws  re- 
stricting access  to  State  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  the  basis  of  race  were  uncon- 
stitutional; it  expanded  the  law  so  that  black 
students  had  equal  access.  And  In  Levy  v. 
Louisiana,  391  U.S.  68  (1968).  the  Court  ex- 
tended to  Illegitimate  children  the  right, 
restricted  by  a  State  statute  to  legitimate 
children,  to  recover  wrongful  death  benefits. 
See  generally  Dorsen,  The  Necessity  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  in  Equal  Rights  for 
Women:  A  Symposium  on  the  Proposed  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  6  Harv.  Civ.  Rts  - 
Civ.   Lib.  L.  Rev.  216    (1971). 

When  a  court  is  faced  with  the  choice  of 
expanding  on  nullifying  a  statute  because  it 
conflicts  with  the  Constitution,  It  wlU  at- 
tempt to  determine  which  course  would  best 
serve  the  law's  purpose  or,  put  another  way. 
the  legislative  Intent.  See,  e.g.,  Guinn  V. 
United  States,  238  U.S.  347,  366-67  (1915); 
Dorchy  v.  Kansas,  264  U.S.  286.  289-90  ( 1924)  ; 
National  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  United  States  211 
U.S.  508,  522  (1928);  Welsh  v.  United  States 
supra  398  U.S.  at  363-67  (Harlan,  J.,  concur- 
ring). 

The  court  will  use  a  number  of  guides  to 
determine  legislative  intent.  Including  the 
public  Importance  of  the  subject  with  which 
the  legislation  deals  the  practical  impact  cf 
expanding  the  law  compared  to  the  effect  of 
nulUflcation,   and   whether   the   statute    in- 


volved Is  criminal  In  nature  and  must  there- 
fore be  strictly  construed.  See  Brown,  Emer- 
son. Falk  and  Freedman.  The  Equal  R:gnts 
Amendment  A  Constitutional  Basis  for 
Equal  Rights  for  Women,  80  Yale  LJ  871 
913-920  (1971),  and  cases  cited. 

The  courts  should  have  no  difficulty  apply- 
ing these  principles  to  cases  which  arise  un- 
der the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so.  It  may  be  expected  that  where 
the  State  law  at  Is.siie  exteiids  a  real  benefit 
to  the  sex  within  its  provisions,  and  where 
extension  will  cause  no  serious  Industrial 
disruption,  a  court  would  extend  the  law  to 
both  men  and  women. 

In  such  a  case — a  minimum  wage  law 
which  applies  only  to  one  sex  may  be  an  ex- 
ample—the excluded  sex  (often  mem  is  de- 
nied a  meaningful  protection  But  where  the 
State  law  is  dlscrlmliiatory  in  the  guise  of 
protection,  aTid  where  the  result  of  expan- 
sion would  be  disruptive,  the  law  would  prob- 
ably be  struck  down  entirely.  An  obvious 
example  Is  a  law  barring  women  from  a  cer- 
tain occupation — not  only  is  it  discrimina- 
tory, but  also  expansion  would  mean  iw  per- 
.son  could  engage  In  that  trade 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  repard  that  the 
courts  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  dcalli:g  with  laws  which  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  for  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  US  C  8f2000e  to 
2000e-15  11970)  prohibits  employment  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  unler^  sex  is 
a  "bona  fide  t>oc\ipat:onal  qualification."  Un- 
der that  Federal  statute  a  State  overtime 
wage  law  was  extended  to  include  men.  Pot- 
latch  Forestn.  Inc.  v.  Hays.  318  P.  Supp. 
1368  lE.D.  Ark  1970)  as  were  weight-lifting 
limitations.  Bo-uc  v.  Colaatc-Palmohve  Co 
416  F  2d  711    i7lh  Cir.  1969). 

But.  on  tlie  other  hand.  State  laws  banning 
women  from  an  occupation  have  been  ?truck 
down,  .McCrnnmon  v.  Daley,  2  FEP  Cases  971 
(N.D..  111.  March  31,  1970),  on  remand  from 
418  F.  2nd  366  (7th  Cir.  1969).  See  generallv 
Developments  In  The  Laic — Emjdoyment  Dis- 
crimination and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  84  Har.  L  Rev.  1109,  1188-1190, 
1194-1195.  Indeed,  the  entire  questmn  of 
"protective"  labor  legislation  may  already 
have  been  resolved  by  Title  VII,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  courts,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  the  Attcrijeys 
General  of  at  least  13  States  have  declared 
certain  "protective"  laws  invalid  because  they 
conflict  With  the  Federal  law. 


Excerpts  From  the  Report  or  the  Com- 
MrrrEE  on  Cutl  Rights  and  the  Special 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Sex  and  Law  or  the  Asso- 
ciation or  THE  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York 

1.  labor  laws 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  will  adversely  a'lect  pro- 
tective labor  legislation  which  puts  women 
in  a  special  categorj-.  Such  "special"  legisla- 
tion was.  as  previously  shown,  the  subject  of 
Muller  V.  Oregon.  Bas'lcally.  the.se  labor  laws 
may  be  grouped  Into  three  genera!  types  i) 
those  conferring  supposed  benefits  s'ucii  as 
rest  periods;  2)  those  excluding  wtimcn  from 
certain  Jobs  such  as  bartending  or  mining, 
or  from  emplo\Tnent  before  and  after  child- 
birth; 3)  those  restricting  the  conditions  of 
employment,  such  as  working  at  night  or 
overtime. 

However,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
In  recent  yerirs  that  these  laws  for  women 
provide  Utile  genuine  protection,  and  that 
In  fact  their  impact  has  been  to  place  wome.i 
at  a  severe  disadvantage  In  the  labor  market. 
In  lower  paying  Jobs,  or  out  of  the  labor 
force  altogether  Moreover,  any  sex-ba.sed  law 
necessarily  has  a  discriminatory  effect,  be- 
cause a  large  number  of  women  do  not  fit 
the  storeotj-pes  on  which  the  law  l.s  prcnjised. 
And,  to  the  extent  that  any  of  these  pro\.- 
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s  embody  actual  protections,  men  are 
rriminatorlly  denied  benefits 
iS  to  the  first  category  above,  laws  such 
those  requiring  a  rest  period  have  dis- 
imlnated  against  women  in  that  they  have 
.'ided  a  Justification  for  paying  women 
and  limiting  them  to  certain  {>ositions. 
y  have  also  operated  unfairly  in  depriv- 
men  of  such  rest  periods.  Most  of  such 
s  may  be  extended  to  both  sexes  without 
•den  or  disruption. 
ls  to  the  second  category,  laws  excluding 
■nen  from  certain  occupations  impose  a 
den  on  some  women  without  aiding 
ers.  Women  who  do  not  want  to  be  bar- 
ders  would  presumably  not  apply  for 
Jobs,  while  those  who  wish  to  work  In 
cited  occupations  (some  of  which  are 
y  lucrative)  are  excluded  solely  because  of 
ir  sex. 
C|ompulscry  maternity  leave  regulations, 
ch  require  pregnant  employees  to  go  on 
for  a  specified  period  without  provld- 
Job  security  or  retention  of  accrued  ben- 
are  similarly  exclusionary.  A  sex  neu- 
rule.  permitting  any  temporarllv  dls- 
d  wr.rker  and  his  or  her  doctor  to  deter- 
e  the  commencement  and  duration  of 
te.  would  provide  a  nondiscrlmlnatorv 
rational  regulation. 

third  category  above  particularly  dem- 
trates  the  inanpropriateness  of  using  sex 
criterion  in  labor  legislation.  Night  work 
rten  better  paid  and  more  convenient  for 
e  women  who  go  to  school  In  the  dav- 
or  whose  hu.sbands  could  care  for  chll- 
at  night.  On  the  other  hand  some  em- 
cees, both  women  and  men,  would  prefer 
nption  from  night  assignments.  Overtime 
.Iso    well-paid    and    desirable    for    many 
?  and  female  7,-orkers:  a  sex-neutral  rule 
Id  forbid  employers  to  fire  those  who  re- 
over-tlme,  but  would  permit  over-time 
hose  who  wish  It 

us.  the  effect  of  the  Equal  Rights 
ndment  on  labor  legislation  would  be  to 
ide  an  incentive  to  the  states  to  enact 
which  would  genuinelv  protect 
ers  of  both  sexes. 


.MENT  OF  Prof    Norman  Dorsen  Before 

E    Sen.ate    Judiciary    Committee    About 

E  Effects  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 

-VT  ON  Labor  Legislation- 

*-ould  like  to  turn  now  to  the  problem 

frequently  stressed   by  those   opposing 

^mer.dment— the  alleged  Impact  on  labor 

that  protect  women  but   not  men.  The 

is  that  the  effect  of  the  Amendment  on 

jctive  labor  legislation  provides  no  sound 

for  opposing  u, 

re  are  three  interrelated  poln-s   here 
.   the  crazy  quilt   of  existing   state  pro- 
ve laws  reveal  graphlcallv  that  -here  is 
onsensus  on  what   is  needed  protection 
ither  men  or  women,  and  that  much  of 
legislation,    instead    of    providing    solu- 
to  the  real  problems  of  women  workers. 
!ly  "protecf  them  out  of  Jobs  thev  are 
ctly  capable  of  fulfilling.  Second,  under 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  much 
legislation  of  this  type  is  being  invall- 
and  will  be  of  no  long  term  importance. 
.  such  laws  that  confer  genuine  bene- 
n  and  should  be  extended  to  men  under 
iqual  Rights  Amendment. 
t.   The  pattern  acrass  the  country  of 
laws  shows  that   there  is  no  coherent 
1  of  protection  provided  for  women.  For 
ice.  -Ahile  women  are  allowed  chairs  for 
periods  in  45  states,  they  are  given  Job 
ity  for  maternity  leaves  of  absence  in 
ate  and  maternity  benefits  under  tem- 
disablllty  Insurance  laws  In  only  two 
Women  are  even  excluded  from  tem- 
y  disability  benefits  for  pregnancv  leaves 
"x  two  states. 

hermore.    in    the    benefit    areas    most 

e    would    consider    most    Important — a 

n'lm  wage  and  a  day  of  rest — men  do 

I  'e  substantial  protection  already.  Only 
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seven  states  have  minimum   wage  laws  for 

women  only,  but  twenty-nine  states,  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico, 
cover  both  men  and  women  More  important, 
the  federal  minimum  wage  law  covers  both 
men  and  women  at  higher  rates  than  all 
state  la-,ks  except  one  (Alaska). 

In  contrast,  maximum  hour  laws  are  a 
major  area  where  men  are  not  covered. 
Thirty-eight  states  cover  women  only,  and 
three  states  cover  men  and  women."  Since 
the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  validity 
of  maximum  hour  legislation  for  both  sexes 
since  1941.  one  can  only  suspect  that  unions 
have  not  pushed  for  maximum  hour  legisla- 
tion, given  their  success  in  obtaining  nation- 
wide minimum  wage  laws  for  both  sexes. 
This  analysis  would  give  credence  to  the 
EEOC  and  federal  court  decisions  which  have 
concluded  that  hour  laws  have  been  used 
as  an  excuse  to  keep  women  out  of  better- 
paying  Jobs. 

Opponents  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment often  neglect  to  note  the  twenty-six 
staie.s  which  altogether  prohibit  women  from 
performing  certain  Jobs.  When  forty  states 
allow  women  to  be  barmaids,  but  "ten  bar 
them  from  this  employment,  can  anyone 
seriously  propose  that  women  are  thereby 
protected  m  those  ten  states?  If  anyone  is 
protected.  It  would  appear  to  be  male  bar- 
tenders. 

Similar  explanations  suggest  themselves 
regarding  the  eighteen  states  proscribing 
night  work,  and  the  six  states  prohibiting 
work  far  periods  before  and  after  childbirth. 
Women  have  not  campaigned  to  obtain  these 
■protections."  This  is  for  a  very  good  reason 
Women  in  fact  do  night  work  all  the  time 
Nurses,  telephone  operators,  airline  reserva- 
tionists.  and  scrub  women  have  not  been 
protected  from  night  work.  Pregnant  women, 
too.  often  choose  to  work  right  up  to  the 
birth  date.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  housewife 
being  allowed  time  off  from  her  house'.vork 
and  small  children  Just  because  she  was  preg- 
nant, or  of  a  state  law  which  prohibited  her 
from  working. 

Weight  laws  also  are  of  doubtful  protec- 
tion for  women.  There  are  only  four  states 
With  weight  limits  applicable  to  all  Jobs,  and 
rhe^e  limits  are  set  so  low  that,  if  literally 
applied,  they  would  prohibit  women  from 
doing  any  serious  labor,  Including  carrying 
an  unborn  child.  In  the  remaining  few  states 
with  weight  limits,  they  applv  onlv  to  cer- 
tain industries.  In  New  York,  for  instance, 
women  aj-e  "protected"  from  lifting  weights 
only  in  the  foundries.  The  theory,  appar- 
ently, is  that  some  mystical  essence  in 
foundry  weight  lifting  will  injure  women, 
while  lifting  the  same  weight  in  other  In- 
dustries will  not.  Possibly  it  is  the  male 
workers  in  foundries  who  are  being  pro- 
'ec ted— from  job  competition. 

Thus,  when  all  of  the  state  laws  applying 
only  to  women  are  examined  closely,  it"  be- 
comes clear  that  they  do  not  provide  a  co- 
herent system  of  meaningful  protection.  Nor 
do  they  deal  with  the  real  problem  for 
A-  >men — exploitation  by  being  underpaid 
and  funneled  into  the  lowest-paying,  most 
menial  Jobs  of  our  society.  State  labor  laws 
have  never  dealt  with  this  problem.  Fur- 
thermore, the  premise  that  real  protection 
can  be  ba.sed  on  legi.slatlng  by  sex  is  falacious. 
Sex  is  an  insufficient  criterion  to  predict 
with  accuracy  who  needs  what  protection.  If 
injury  due  io  lifting  weight-s  is  a  problem 
to  answer  is  to  forbid  employees  to  fire  In- 
dividuals—  both  men  and  women— -who  re- 
fuse to  lift  weights  above  a  .safe  limit.  If 
some  men  and  some  women  don't  want  to 
work  overtime,  laws  should  be  passed  for- 
bidding employers  to  fire  those  who  refuse 
overtime;  both  men  and  women  who  do  want 
overtime  pay  should  not  bo  penalized. 

In  short,  analysis  of  state  laws  that  ap- 
ply exclusively  to  women  does  not  establish 
that  they  protect  women  in  any  lm{>ortant 
way  In  fact,  these  laws  do  not  protect  women 
in  the  one  area  clearly  applicable  to  women 


only— maternity  benefits  and  Job  security 
they  are  IneflTectlve  In  dealing  with  the  exl 
ploltatlon  of  women  through  lower  pay  than 
men;  and  they  are  used  to  discriminate 
against  women  In  job,  promotion,  and  high- 
er-pay opportunities.  They  do  not  furnish  a 
reliable  basis  for  opposition  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

Second.  In  light  of  the  above  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  the  federal  agency 
charged  with  interpreting  and  administering 
Title  VII.  has  concluded  that  state  "protec- 
tive' laws  were  superseded  by  Title  VII  and 
could  not  lawfully  be  enforced.  The  Commls. 
sion  stated  that: 

"Such  State  laws  and  regulations,  al- 
though originally  promulgated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  females,  have  ceased  to 
be  relevant  to  our  technology  or  the  ex- 
panding role  of  the  female  worker  in  our 
economy.  The  Commission  has  found  that 
such  laws  and  regulatltons  do  not  take  into 
account  the  capacities,  preferences  and 
abilities  of  individual  females  and  tend  to 
discriminate  rather  than  protect."  29  C  F  R 
5  1604.1ib). 

The  federal  courts  are  apparently  movln<' 
In  the  same  direction.  These  federal  district 
courts— Including  one  within  the  last 
month— have  now  squarely  held  that  Title 
VII  supersedes  such  restrictive  state  laws 
In  addition,  both  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
Circuits  have  held  that  company-Imposed 
restriction  paralleling  state  laws— that  Is 
placing  private  weight  limits  on  women's 
jobs— also  violate  Title  VII.  For  Instance  in 
Weeks  v.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co..  408  F.  2d  288  |5th  Clr.  1969)  the 
court  set  a  stringent  standard  for  establish- 
ing a  "bona  fide  occupational  qualification- 
exception  to  Title  VII.  This  is  the  exception 
under  which  employers  have  argued  that 
state  laws  allow  them  to  discriminate  against 
women  workers.  The  Weeks  courts  held  that' 
The  employer  has  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
is  a  factual  basis  for  believing,  that  all  or 
substantially  all  women  would  be  unable  to 
perform  safely  and  efficiently  the  duties  of 
the  Job  Involved. 

Some  states  have  also  taken  action  under 
Title  VII.  Delaware  has  repealed  all  its  labrr 
laws  for  women  only.  So  far,  there  has  been 
no  outraged  cry  from  women  workers  Five 
states  have  repealed  their  hours  laws-  in  six 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Attorneys  General  have  ruled  that  state  laws 
are  superseded  by  Title  VII  or  state  fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  are  exempted  from  the 
state  laws;  In  two  states,  there  are  no  prose- 
cutions under  state  laws;  in  two  states,  there 
are  exemptions  from  laws  if  the  employee 
voluntarily  agrees;  and  In  one,  the  wei'"'h 
lifting  regulation  has  been  extended  to  me 
In  other  words,  twenty-two  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  already  repealed 
i>r  greatly  weakened  the  effect  of  the  st  . 
labor  laws  on  women. 

Given  this  action  of  the  EEOC,  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  of  the  States,  can  we  really 
say  that  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment on  State  labor  laws  furnishes  any  basis 
for  opposition  to  It?  We  must  recognize  that 
these  laws  are  already  Invalidated  or  being 
Invalidated.  It  appears  that  opponents  of  the 
amendment  are  trying  to  erect  bridges  which 
were  crossed  five  years  ago,  when  Title  VII 
went  into  effect. 

Third  and  finally  with  respect  to  State 
labor  legislation.  There  Is  abundant  evidence 
that  If  the  amendment  Is  ratified  it  would 
result  In  the  general  extension  of  certain 
benefits  to  men  that  are  now  available  only 
to  women  rather  than  Invalidating  them  al- 
together. I  recognize  that  this  Issue  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  controversy  before  the 
Committee.  Nevertheless.  I  suggest  there  Is 
ample  precedent  already  on  the  books  to  sub- 
stantiate the  conclusion  that  the  fears  of 
wholesale  elimination  of  benefits  for  women 
are  unwarranted. 
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In  the  first  place,  until  Title  VII  the 
EEOC  has  consistently  held  that  laws  giving 
women  benefits — such  as  a  lunch  break — 
must  be  extended  to  men.  The  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit has  Indicated  It  would  be  the  same, 
when  It  held  In  Bowe  v.  Colgate-Palmolive 
CO..  416  F.  2d  711  (7th  Clr.  1969),  that  the 
company-Imposed  weight  limit  could  be 
validly  extended  to  men  under  Title  VII, 
provided  the  company  allowed  members  of 
either  sex  to  show  he  or  she  could  perform 
the  Job  In  question.  And  Georgia  took  a  simi- 
lar approach  to  Its  weight-lifting  regulation, 
which  was  extended  to  men  and  rephrased 
to  prohibit  "strain  or  undue  fatigue"  rather 
than  a  set  weight  limit. 

In  other  areas  of  the  law,  courts  have  also 
indicated  a  willingness  to  extend  benefits 
to  a  class  of  people  unconstitutionally  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit,  rather  than  void- 
ing the  law  under  which  the  clsiss  was 
improperly  excluded.  As  long  ago  as  1880,  the 
Court  ruled  that  a  state  constitution  giving 
whites  only  the  vote  was  not  void  under  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  but  rather  that  the 
right  to  vote  must  be  extended  to  blacks. 
Like-wise,  in  Levy  v.  Louisiana.  391  U.S.  68 
(1968),  when  a  Louisiana  statute  denied  Il- 
legitimate children  the  right  to  recover  for 
their  mother's  wrongful  death,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
required  the  extension  of  protection  to  them 
rather  than  voiding  the  legitimate  children's 
right  to  recover. 

Clearly,  If  the  courts  have  authority  to  ex- 
tend benefits  to  an  excluded  class  under  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  they 
will  have  the  same  authority  to  extend 
benefits  under  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Moreover,  courts  have  a  general 
obligation  to  interpret  instruments  re-json- 
ably.  If  this  means  granting  a  day  of  rest 
to  men,  rather  than  destroying  this  right  for 
women,  the  courts  should  and  presumably 
will  follow  that  path,  especially  in  view  of 
the  very  ample  expression  of  opinion  by 
members  of  the  Congress  and  witnesses  that 
some  protective  laws  should  be  extended  to 
both  sexes  rather  than  voided. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  this  problem  we 
shovild  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  and  state  legislatures  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  enforce  the  Amendment  and 
fashion  Its  general  command  to  specific  situ- 
ations In  a  comprehensive  and  reasonable 
manner. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
ELIlVnNATE  MEDICARE  PREMIUM 
CHARGE:  WILL  IT  BENEFIT  THE 
ELDERLY? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
recent  health  message,  the  President 
called  for  the  elimination  of  the  monthly 
premium  charge  under  part  B  of  medi- 
care. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  have  long  advocated  removing 
this  payment  for  the  elderly.  For  per- 
sons living  on  fixed  incomes,  the  $5.60 
monthly  premium  charge — which  is 
scheduled  to  rise  to  $5.80  this  July — can 
be  a  burden.  On  an  annual  basis,  this 
now  costs  an  elderly  couple  $134.40. 
When  the  new  rate  goes  into  effect,  it 
will  rise  to  $139.20. 

Several  leading  authorities — including 
the  1971  Social  Security  Advisory  Coun- 
cil— have  urged  that  the  elderly  should 
be  exempted  from  this  payment.  The 
reasons  for  taking  this  action,  I  strongly 
believe,  are  compelling.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  such  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1. 

However,  I  have  very  serious  reserva- 
tions   concerning    the    administration's 


proposal  for  implementing  this  much 
needed  change  in  the  medicare  law.  As 
things  now  stand,  the  elderly  are  likely 
to  discover  that  there  is  no  real  benefit 
under  the  administration's  recommen- 
dation. In  fact,  they  may  find  that  they 
are  paying  a  far  greater  price — in  terms 
of  being  denied  badly  needed  social  se- 
curity increases  or  further  cutbacks  in 
medicare  coverage. 

A  recent  letter  sent  to  me  by  Nelson 
Cruikshank,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  described 
several  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  This  letter  should  be  of 
concern  to  all  Members  of  this  body  be- 
cause the  Senate  will  soon  consider 
H.R.  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  Nelson 
Cruikshank  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National  Council  of 

Senior  Citizens.  Inc.. 
Wasliington.  DC.  March  6.  1972. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 
Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  This  Is  in  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  proposals  in  the  Presi- 
dents special  message  on  health  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  March  2  which  is  of  special  ccai- 
cern  to  older  people. 

In  this  message  the  President  said : 

"H.R.  1  as  it  now  stands,  however,  would 
still  require  monthly  premium  payments  to 
cover  the  costs  of  Part  B.  I  have  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  eliminate  this 
$5.80  monthly  premium  payment  and  finance 
Medicare  coverage  of  physician  services 
through  the  social  security  payroll  tax  This 
can  be  done  within  the  Medicare  tax  rate 
now  Included  in  H.R  1.  If  enacted,  this 
change  would  save  $1.5  billion  annually  for 
older  Americans  and  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  5  percent  Increase  in  social  security  cash 
benefits" 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
has  long  supported  the  combining  of  Parts  A 
and  B  of  the  Medicare  Program  and  the 
elimination  of  the  soon-to-be  $5,80  monthly 
premium  paid  by  individual  beneficiaries. 
However,  an  analysis  of  the  method  by  which 
the  President  proposes  to  do  this  reveals 
that  his  plan  would  not  in  fact  benefit  the 
elderly  In  the  way  he  claims 

First  and  most  important  it  Is  clear  from 
the  above-quoted  section  of  the  message — 
and  this  Is  supported  by  an  examination  of 
the  President's  Budget — that  he  proposes  to 
eliminate  the  support  of  the  Medicare  Part 
B  program  that  now  derives  from  matching 
the  premium  payments  by  funds  appropri- 
ated from  the  general  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Benefits  payments  and  administrative 
costs  of  this  part  of  the  Medicare  program 
for  fiscal  '72  are  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $2.5  billion.  Premiums  and  government 
contributions  total  about  $2.6  billion  leav- 
ing a  very  sliglu  surplus  to  add  to  the  al- 
ready skimpy  reserves 

The  obvious  conclusion  Is  that  If  match- 
ing funds  from  general  revenues  are  to  be 
abandoned  the  loss  must  be  made  up  either 
by  raiding  one  or  more  of  the  other  trust 
funds,  or  by  increasing  the  payroll  tax. 

It  is  not  possible  to  transfer  monies  from 
any  of  the  other  three  trust  funds  without 
Jeopardizing  the  solvency  of  the  programs 
or  foregoing  much  needed  Increases  in 
benefits. 

Combining  Medicare  Parts  A  and  B  and 
eliminating  the  direct  premium  payments  In 
the  way  proposed  In  the  President's  Health 


message  would  be  of  no  real  benefit  to  the 
elderly.  They  would  still  be  paying  the  cost — 
either  through  loss  of  Important  cash  bene- 
fits, reduction  of  hospital  benefits  or  through 
additional  taxes  borne  by  younger  members 
of  their  family  who  are  stljl  ■wcirking  All  of 
these  alternatives  are  completely  unaccept- 
able to  the  members  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  and  we  believe  to  most 
Americans  if  the  issue  were  to  be  presented 
stripped  of  the  rhetoric  and  false  promises 
Your  assistance  in  clarifying  this  Issue  is 
much    appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nelson  H    Cruikshank. 

President. 


RECORD  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARY- 
LAND BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Saturday  the  University  of  Maryland 
basketball  team  completed  the  best  reg- 
ular .season  in  the  hi.stor>'  of  the  lUiiver- 
sity.  with  a  record  of  21  wins  and  four 
losses.  The  Terrapins  are  nationally 
ranked  by  the  wire  services  and  have 
aroused  the  emotions  and  spirits  of 
everyone  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Coach 
Charles  "Lefty"  Diiesell  and  his  fine 
assistants  have  brought  along  a  team 
which  LS  younger  and  le.s.s  e.xpenenced 
than  many  top-ranked  colleciate  basket- 
ball teams.  Now.  Maryland  has  a  chance 
to  add  to  this  regular  .sca.son  performance 
with  victories  at  the  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference tournament  at  Greensboro,  N.C., 
starting  today. 

I  take  this  oppoi-tunity  to  congr.'itulate 
"Lefty"  Driesell  and  the  outstanding 
University  of  Maryland  basketball  team 
for  their  best  season  ever  and  offer  my 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  their 
postseason  endeavors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  .sev- 
eral articles  from  the  Washington  Post, 
written  by  Paul  Attner  and  Kenneth 
Denlingcr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Maryland  Looks  to  thf:  "In  Crowd" 
I  By  Paul  Attner  and  Kenneth  Denlinger) 

Tlie  Maryland  Basketball  Fan.  like  his 
team,  is  not  yet  dominating  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference.  He  may  some  year,  and 
probably  should  because  he  has  more  throat- 
power  than  anyone  in  the  league  Presently, 
though,  he  lacks  experience  and  consistency 
and  would  rate  no  higher  than  fourth  against 
his  Southern  competition. 

In  Judging  crowds,  most  coaches  abide  by 
the  Cioldwater  Principle  that  moderation  In 
pursuit  of  Justice — and  victories — Is  no  vir- 
tue. The  louder  the  better,  bring  on  the 
whistles,  chants,  horns,  bells  and  signs  Let's 
have   those  guys  quaking  in  their  sneakers. 

The  seven  ACC  teams  average  four  victories 
for  every  loss  at  home,  with  the  cmwds  at 
Duke.  North  Carolina  State  and  North  Caro- 
lina generally  regarded  the  noisiest. 

North  Carolina's  Carmichael  Auditorium 
is  known  as  "Blue  Heaven"  by  everyone  but 
the  opposition  But  it,s  8.800  screaniers  per- 
formed the  most  imaginative  act  of  the 
season  with  its  reception  of  Mary-land's  Turn 
McMlllen. 

McMUlen,  committed  to  North  Carolina 
before  changing  his  mind,  was  expecting  a 
nasty  reception  in  his  first  appearance  in 
Chapel  Hill,  but  instead  received  a  standing 
ovation, 

Tlie  week  before  North  Carolina.  Maryland 
used  taped  crowd  noises,  from  a  sound-effects 
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reci  >rcl,  during  practice  to  prepare  for  "Blue 
Hes  ven."  The  Tar  Heels  need  no  such  glm- 
before   coming   to   Maryland,   despite 
fact  Cole  Field  House  seats  6.500  more 
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think  It's  gotten  better  since  I've  been 

'    Maryland    coach    Lety    Drlesell    said. 

part  of  the  problem  Is  acoustics.  The 

seems  to  rise. 

-Ike,   have   you  ever  heard  the   noise  at 

Carolina  or  Duke?  That's  what  I  call 

We  haven't  caught  up  to  them  yet." 

Etiesell.    the    Arthur    Fiedler    of   coaches. 

appears  to  spend  as  much  time  direct- 

the   crowd   as    he   does   Instructing   his 

during  games. 

ere    his   arrival    three   years   ago.   Cole 

1   House    was   a   rather  dreary   place    If 

safety  patrol  kids  had  not  attended  faith- 

.  it  rarely  would  have  been  more  than 

filled. 

Hike    North    Carolina.    NC     State    and 

Maryland   has    no   scUd   tradition    of 

ug  big.  no  splrlt-Uftlng  fight  songs  or 

There  are  signs  of  sophistication  In 

.-land  fans,  because  a  soft  touch  on  the 

ale  now  brings  the  ho-hum  attitude  It 

ves. 

remla  coach  Bill  Gibson  and  Drlesell  are 

>nly  ACC  coaches  vho  make  "entrances" 

ome  games    Drlesell   to  the  "HaUeluJah 

us."  Gibson,  to  "Hoot.  Hoot.  Hoot," 

3  at  North  Carolina  State's  12.400-3eat 

1  lOlds  Coliseum  can  measure  their  voice 

r  through  a  contraption  above  the  score- 

at  midcoun.  It  Is  a  thermometer-like 

of  white  Lights  that  react  to  noise  and 

coach  Norm  Sloan  conter.t  when  burn- 

lirlghtly  at  the  top. 

3  fans  are  agitating  the  lights — and 

I  ipposltion — as  long  as  20  minutes  before 

games.  But  the  crowds  at  Duke  probably 

the  most  noise,  when  they  are  "up" 

game.  Duke's  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium 

only  place  In  the  ACC  where  the  player 

are  part  of  the  stands. 

Dtike  students  will  hold  an  unofficial  vote 

on    whether    coach    Bucky    Waters 

be  retained,  although  "Let's  Support 

and   the   Boys"   signs   have   recently 

In  the  8.800-8eat  gym. 

W4ke  Forest  and  Clemson  supporters  have 

to   cheer   about.   But   Clemson   offers 

tiger  growls  over  the  public  address 

before  each  game. 

Vijginla's  distinctive  fan  antic  Is  the  whls- 

I  Lrst  offered  by  one  man  near  courtside 

ow  a  regular  feature  of  each  call  against 

4ome  team. 

witnesses  attended  Virginia  garner 

North  Carolina  and  Duke  this  season 

Cjiarlottesvllle  and  saw  officials  hit  with 

d  paper  cups  each  time. 

ACC  has  no  monopoly  on  fan  fever. 

\a  a  whole  may  be  more  tame  than  the 

Conference.    The    SEC 'a    flrst 

Perry  Wallace  of  Vanderbllt.  was  Un- 

a  free  throw  once  at  Alabama,  heard 

;hing  land   near  his  legs,  looked  down 

taw  a  knife  sticking  In  the  floor. 

Palestra  in  Philadelphia  generally  Is 
as    the    all-time    "snake    pit"    for 
ig  teams,  although  some  basketball  de- 
conslder  it  their  Mecca.  After  an  upset 
Joseph's  a  few  years  ago.  Temple  en- 
3  pounded  an  oversized  drum  for 
than  an  hour  at  courtside  and  outside 
dressing  room. 
t  crowd  flair  is  provided  by  students. 
ACC.  their  fling  ends  with  the  final 
ir  season  .luz^er  even  though  the  post- 
tournament     Is     the     most     mean- 
part  of  league  action.  But  the  touma- 
Is  reserved  for  the  fat-cat  supporters, 
vy  contributors.  Very  few  students  are 
to  attend. 
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DlIXSELL 


Packs  foe  TotJUNBT  Victory 
(By  Paul  Attner) 
as  he  has  for  the  past  two  years.  Lefty 
has  Instructed  his  wife  to  pack  his 
for  a  four-night  stand  at  the  Atlan- 


tic Coast  Conference  tournament.  Only  this 
time   he    is   serious. 

Drlesell  admitted  yesterday  that  this  Is 
the  flrst  season  he  could  "look  my  players  In 
the  eyes"  when  he  talked  about  winning  the 
tournament.. 

"This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  us,"  he 
said.  "There  Is  no  one  In  the  league  we 
haven't  beaten.  The  players  know  they  can 
take  it  If  they  want  it  bad  enough.  We  can 
win  it." 

Despite  the  Imposing  presence  of  second 
ranked  favorite  North  Carolina,  Maryland 
has  the  best  opportunity  of  capturing  the 
tournament,  which  begins  Thursday,  since 
1958,  the  only  time  the  school  has  won  the 
event. 

In  fact,  no  Maryland  team  has  advanced 
to  the  second  round  since  1965  and  only  the 
1358  team  has  made  it  into  the  final.  Drle- 
sell's  flrst  two  squads,  despite  his  predictions 
that  "they  will  go  all  the  way."  were  easy 
first-round  victims. 

Drlesell  will  take  perhaps  Maryland's  best- 
ever  basketball  team  to  Greensboro.  N.C.  Its 
acconiplUhmeuts  are  impressive:  best  rcg- 
u!ar-sea.;on  record  of  21-4,  highest  ACC  finish 
since  1965,  undefeated  at  home  in  14  games 
for  the  first  time. 

But  the  Terrapins  are  still  perplexing.  They 
have  managed  to  play  poorly  against  weak 
teams  while  :of(k!ng  splendid  against  national 
powers.  This  pattern  has  bothered  Drlesell. 
who  took  the  unusual  action  of  making  two 
changes  In  his  starting  lineup  25  games  into 
the  season  in  hopes  of  obtaining  more  con- 
sistency. 

This  revised  lineup  is  ar\e  of  three  keys  to 
Marv'land's  tournament  hopes.  For  the  Ter- 
rapins to  win.  the  starters  must  Jell  Immedi- 
ately, Tom  McMlllen  must  continue  to  carry 
much  of  the  scoring  load  and  the  team  must 
overcome  the  slowdown,  a  season-long  neme- 
sis, probably  twice  more. 

Drlesell  Indicated  that  he  will  open  in  the 
flrst  round  against  Clemson  with  the  same 
lineup  that  began  the  season's  finale  against 
Virginia.  This  means  he  will  again  use  6-foot- 
6  Darrell  Brown  and  6-4  Bob  Bodell  along 
with  the  6-11  McMlllen,  6-9  Len  Elmore  and 
6-1  Howard  White. 

Although  neither  has  started  much.  Brown 
and  Bodell.  both  Juniors,  have  been  among 
their  team's  most  conslsent.  and  best  players 
all  year  and  their  presence  gives  Maryland 
its  strongest  possible  lineup. 

"Darrell  could  determine  if  we  win  the 
tournament."  said  DrleBell  "He  has  really 
come  along.  If  he  can  continue  to  play  as  well, 
we  have  to  be  contenders." 

Bodell  Is  Maryland's  best  defender  and  has 
the  ter.m's  best  shooting  percentage,  hitting 
61  per  cent  of  his  fleld-goal  attempts.  He 
gives  the  Terrapins  added  quickness  "and  a 
spark  we  sometimes  lack."  said  Drlesell. 

Second-leading  scorer  Jim  O'Brien,  who 
was  benched  In  the  lineup  shuffle,  "hasn't 
played  up  to  his  potential."  said  the  coach. 
"He  realizes  It  and  is  concerned  about  it. 
Maybe  sitting  on  the  bench  w1l!  help  him. 
He  did  have  a  good  practice  on  Monday." 
O'Brien  is  averaging  12  points  but  his 
shooting  has  fallen  off  In  the  last  third  of  the 
season.  "He  needed  something  to  wake  him 
up,"  said  Drlesell.  "I  don't  like  to  break  up 
a  winning  combination  but  I  thought  I  had 
to  this  time." 

McMlllen.  who  is  the  school's  all-time 
single-season  sophomore  scorer,  has  provided 
one-third  of  Maryland's  points  over  the  last 
12  games.  He  holds  his  team's  sea-wn  highs  In 
all  but  one  offensive  category,  majting  55 
per  cent  of  hJs  field  goals  and  a  remarkable 
82  per  cent  of  his  foul  shots. 

'.\  lot  of  oiu-  offensive  success  will  de- 
pend on  how  well  Elmore  and  McMlllen  work 
together  Inside."  s.iid  Drlesell.  "Tom  has  to 
be   the  best   forward   in   the  country." 

"I  think  Maryland  will  probably  go  as  far 
as  McMlllen  takes  them."  said  Duke  coach 
Bucky  Waters. 

The  Terrapins  know  Clemson  will  employ 


a  deliberate  offense  against  them  and  they 
exf)«ct  a  more  normal  outing  only  if  they 
reach  the  final,  presumably  against  North 
Carolina. 

The  abimdance  of  slowdown  opponents  has 
made  It  difficult  for  Drlesell  to  evaluate  If 
Ills  club  has  peaked  for  the  tournament  as 
well  as  he  had  hoped. 

"I've  been  pointing  for  the  tournament  all 
along  but  we  haven't  played  a  normal  game 
In  weeks  so  It's  difficult  to  tell  how  good  we 
are."  he  said. 

"The  only  way  to  combat  the  slowdown  is 
to  destroy  It  right  away.  We  didn't  do  that 
and  everyone  has  tried  It  against  us.  Maybe 
our  time  will  come  In  the  tournament." 

Maryland  Assured  of  Bid  To  Plat  in  NIT 
Maryland,  which  begins  play  Thursday  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  tournament, 
already  has  been  assured  a  spot  In  the  Na- 
tional Invitation  Tournament. 

According  to  a  member  of  the  NIT  selec- 
tion committee,  unless  the  Terrapins  win 
the  ACC  and  advance  to  the  NCAA  Eastern 
Reglonals,  they  will  most  likely  play  In  the 
nationally  televised  NIT  game  Sunday. 
March   19. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
AND  SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
STATE  PENAL  LAV^^S 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  will  declare  the  na- 
tional policy  and  supreme  law  of  the  land 
to  be  that  sex  discrimination  by  any  level 
of  government  is  wrong.  Only  that  kind 
of  declaration  in  the  Constitution  can 
eliminate  the  legal  sex  discrimination 
which  now  is  far  too  common  in  our 
country. 

The  Citizen's  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Status  of  Women  has  recently  prepared  a 
memorandum  on  one  aspect  of  sex  dis- 
crimination— different  penal  sentences 
for  men  and  women  who  commit  the 
same  crimes.  As  the  memorandum  shows, 
some  courts  continue  to  find  that  such 
sex  discrimination  is  constitutional.  Thus 
a  woman  in  New  Jersey  recently  received 
a  longer  sentence  than  she  could  have  if 
she  had  been  a  man.  And  a  man  in  Maine 
recently  received  a  longer  sentence  than 
he  could  have  if  he  had  been  a  woman. 
Surely  there  is  no  Justification  for  this 
sort  of  sex  discrimination.  But  it  exists, 
and  it  may  continue  to  exist  until  the 
equal  rights  amendment  is  ratified. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Citi- 
zen's Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women's  "Memorandum  on  Prison  Sen- 
tence Discrimination  Because  of  Sex"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Only  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Wnx 
Promptly  End  Prison  Sentence  Discrimi- 
nation  Because   op  Sex 

Laws  providing  longer  prison  sentences 
for  women  than  men  (and  idee  versa)  are 
very  persuasive  examples  of  the  urgent  need 
for  an  equal  rights  amendment  that  permits 
no  distinctions  based  on  sex.  While  relatively 
few  women  are  affected  by  discrimination 
In  the  criminal  law,  the  nature  of  the  atti- 
tudes toward  women  underlying  all  forms 
of  discrimination  are  exposed  In  these  cases. 
Since  women's  organl2atlons  have  not  bad 
the  resources  to  research  systematically  all 
State  laws,  we  are  unable  to  compile  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  Instances  of  such  discrimi- 
nations. 

The  most  recent  examples  of  cases  coming 
to  our  attention  are  New  Jersey  and  Maine 
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cases.  In  which  the  courts  failed  to  find  un- 
constitutional laws  providing  disparate  sen- 
tencing for  men  and  women  convicted  of 
the  same  offense.  State  v.  Costello,  59  N.J, 
334,  282  A.  2d  748  (1971);  Wark  v.  State,  — 
Me.  — .  266  A.  2d  62  (1970).  cert,  denied  400 
U.S.  952,  27  L.  Ed.  2d  259   (1970). 

Mary  A.  Costello,  the  defendant  In  the 
New  Jersey  case,  pled  guilty  to  bookmaklng, 
the  keeping  of  a  gambling  resort,  and  pos- 
session of  paper,  documents,  slips  or  mem- 
oranda pertaining  to  the  business  of  lottery 
or  lottery  policy. 

Judge  Hall  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  summed  up  the  differences  In  treat- 
ment In  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
opinion; 

"Defendant  could  be  held  on  the  book- 
making  conviction  for  as  long  as  five  years 
(although  It  is  most  unlikely  that  she  would 
be).  A  flrst  offender  male,  convicted  of  the 
same  crime,  would  likely  receive  a  state 
prison  sentence  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  two  years.  He  could  not  be  confined 
for  more  than  two  years,  less  good  behavior 
and  work  credits,  and,  assuming  maximum 
such  credits,  would  be  eligible  for  parole, 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  offense, 
quite  likely  paroled  In  4  months  and  28 
days." 

Judge  Hall  was  unwilling  to  declare  the 
New  Jersey  law  unconstitutional  on  Its  face, 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Federal  District  Court  In  Connecticut  had 
done  with  respect  to  similar  laws  in  these 
States,  and  commented  further  that; 

,  .  .  there  are  decisions  In  other  Jurisdic- 
tions concluding  that  disparate  legislative 
sentencing  schemes  based  upon  sex  are  not 
constitutionally  Invalid  State  v,  Hcitman,  105 
Kan,  139,  181  P.  630  ( 1919) ,  8  A.L.R.  848;  Piatt 
v.  Commonwealth,  256  Mass.  539,  152  N.E.  914 
(1926);  Ex  parte  Brady,  116  Ohio  St.  512,  157 
N.E.  69  (1927);  Ex  parte  Gosselin,  141  Me.  412, 
44  A.  2d  832  (1945) ,  appeal  dismissed  328  U.S. 
817.  90  L.Ed.  1599  (1946) .  Cf.  Wark  v.  State,  — 
Me.  — ,  226  A.  2d  62  (1970),  cert,  denied,  400 
U.S.  952,  27  L.Ed.  2d  259  (1970).  These  cases, 
generally  speaking,  reasoned  that  the  legis- 
lature could  legitimately  conclude  that  fe- 
male criminals  were  basically  different  from 
male  criminals,  that  they  were  more  amen- 
able and  responsive  to  rehabilitation  and  re- 
form— V,  hich  might,  however,  require  a  longer 
period  of  confinement  in  a  different  type  of 
institution — and  that  therefore  the  legisla- 
ture could  validly  differentiate  between  sexes 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  Incarceration 
and  the  method  of  the  determination 
thereof. 

The  following  excerpt  from  Judge  Hall's 
opinion  further  Indicates  his  reluctance  to 
find  the  law  Invalid  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment i 

"However,  at  oral  argument  her  counsel 
further  stated  that  defendant  was  now  ready 
and  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  prosecuting 
authorities  by  disclosing  Information  as  to 
those  at  a  higher  level  with  whom  she  was 
connected.  We  understand  this  offer  had  not 
previously  been  made.  Ivan  (33  N.J.  at  199, 
203)  Intimates  that,  where  such  Information 
Is  furnished  by  a  convicted  gambling  operator 
at  a  lower  level  which  Is  full,  truthful  and  of 
value  In  assisting  the  pursuit  of  "higher-ups" 
In  organized  crime  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, this  fact  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  a  sentencing  Judge  In  determining 
the  nature  of  the  punishment.  In  such  a  sit- 
uation the  judge  might  properly  decide  that 
a  custodial  sentence  should  not  be  Imposed 
on  a  first  offender. 

"Although  such  an  offer  would  not  ordi- 
narily be  considered  if  first  made  at  the  ap- 
pellate stage,  we  are  of  the  view,  since  the 
case  Is  being  remanded  for  another  reason, 
that  defendant  should  have  the  right  to  make 
a  motion  to  the  trial  court,  within  20  days 
from  the  date  of  this  opinion,  R.  3:21-10,  for 
reconsideration  of  the  sentence  on  this 
ground.    If    the    motion    and   disclosure   are 


made,  the  prosecutor  should  promptly  re- 
port the  nature  and  result  of  the  disclosure  to 
the  trial  court,  after  which  the  sentence  may 
be  reconsidered  in  the  light  thereof  under  the 
cited  rule.  We  should  add  that  If  such  recon- 
sideration results  In  a  new  sentence  other 
than  commitment  to  the  Correctional  Insti- 
tution for  Women,  the  issue  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statutory  female  sentencing 
scheme  will  thereby  become  moot  and  the 
determination  of  that  question  need  not  be 
further  pursued." 

Mrs.  Costello  has  been  resentenced  under 
a  different  statute  to  a  term  In  the  county 
Jail,  making  this  case  moot.  Her  lawyers  con- 
tend that  the  new  sentence  is  Improper  and 
have  filed  another  appeal  In  the  Appellate 
Division. 

In  the  Maine  case  Mr.  Wark  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  an  additional  term  of  from  six  to 
twelve  years  for  escaping  from  a  Maine  pris- 
on farm,  whereas  a  woman  convicted  of  es- 
caping from  the  women's  reformatory  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  maximum  sentence  of 
no  more  than  eleven  months. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  concluded 
"that  a  classification  based  on  sex  under 
these  circumstances  is  neither  arbitrary  nor 
unreasonable  but  Is  a  proper  exercise  of  leg- 
islative discretion  which  In  no  way  violates 
the  constitutional  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  law."  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused 
certiorari  (citation  on  p.  1).  For  a  discussion 
of  the  Maine  court's  convoluted  reasoning 
see  "Sex  Discrimination  by  Law:  A  Study  In 
Judicial  Perspective"  bv  Johnson  and  Knapp. 
46  N.Y,U,L,  Rev.  675.  '729   (Oct.  1971). 

Several  Instances  of  sex  discrimination  In 
laws  relating  to  Juveniles  have  come  to  oiu- 
attention  recently.  Discrimination  under  New 
York's  juvenile  laws  are  discussed  In  a  New 
York  Law  Forum  article  "Equal  Protection 
for  Juvenile  Girls  In  Need  of  Supervision  In 
New  York  State"  by  Sarah  Gold,  17  N,Y.L,F. 
570  (1971). 

Lamb  v.  Brown,  pending  In  the  10th  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  challenges  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Oklahoma  Juvenile  law  to  young 
men  until  age  16  while  covering  young  women 
untU  age  18,  No.  71-1355,  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 10th  Circuit;  also  see  Lamb  v.  State, 
475  P.  2d  829  (1971). 

The  Council  was  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11126  In  1963  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  Council  members 
are  appointed  by  the  President  and  serve 
without  compensation  for  an  Indeterminate 
period.  One  of  the  Council's  primary  pur- 
poses Is  to  suggest,  to  arouse  public  aware- 
ness and  understanding,  and  to  stimulate 
action  with  private  and  public  institutions, 
organizations  and  Individuals  working  for 
improvement  of  conditions  of  special  con- 
cern to  women. 

The  views  expressed  by  the  Council  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  Federal  agency. 


PESTICIDE  CONTROL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson >  and  I  have  introduced  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  pesticide  control 
bill  approved  earlier  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  10729.  The  bill  now 
is  being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  a 
long  and  active  record  in  seeking  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  wise  and  rational 
use  of  chemical  poisons.  His  interest  is 
based  on  the  well-documented  thesis  that 
the  irresponsible  use  of  pesticides,  par- 
ticularly the  massive  use  of  broad-spec- 
trum chemicals,  has  resulted  in  an  en- 
vironmental crLsis  and  a  threat  to  the 
farm  economy. 


Senator  Nelsons  foresight  in  pest 
control  has  been  commendable.  His  bill. 
S.  1794.  to  accelerate  research  and  estab- 
lish pilot  field  projects  in  the  teciiuique.'= 
of  inteprated  pe.st  control  Ls  strongly  sup- 
ported by  environmentalists,  the  scien- 
tific community  and  by  several  of  the 
country's  most  important  farm  organiza- 
tions. This  bill,  which  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously,  would  provide  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  implementation 
of  sound  farming  practices  without  the 
rigid  reliance  on  pesticides. 

On  March  7.  Senator  Nelson  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Apricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation, 
chaiied  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen  i,  on  the 
amendments  we  both  feei  are  critically 
neceisar.v  to  improve  H,K   10729. 

I  ask  unanimoas  c jn.sent  that  the  testi- 
mony be  pj-inted  iii  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  ey  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  extending  to 
me  this  opportunity  to  appear  as  a  witness 
before  your  Committee  this  morning. 

Over  the  past  12  months  this  Co.mmlttee 
has  spent  a  ftreat  deal  of  time  studying  the 
whole  question  of  the  impact  of  p'estlcides 
on  the  environment,  or  wildlife,  on  human 
health  and  on  the  farm  economy  The  hear- 
ing records  on  the  Federal  Eu'vlri  nmentai 
Pesticide  Control  Act  and  Pe^t  Control  Re- 
search are  among  the  best  documents  avail- 
able today  on  the  subject  cf  pesticides. 

These  records  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the 
thesis  that  with  the  single  strategy  of  chem- 
ical pest  control  we  not  only  have  saturated 
the  environment  with  deadiv  poi.sons  that 
endanger  a  wide  .spectrum  of  living  orga- 
nisms, including  man  himself,  but  that  we 
have  begun  to  disrupt  seriously  the  economic 
stability  of  the  farming  community 

The  environmental  damage  and  health 
hazards  posed  by  persistent  pesticides  con- 
tamination Is  quite  clear.  Ample  documen- 
tation of  this  Is  provided  in  the  hearing 
record  on  the  Federal  Environmental  Pe.sti- 
clde  Control  Act  that  was  compiled  by  this 
Committee  last  March. 

At  issue  now  is  whether  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  H  R 
10729.  win  provide  an  adequate  legal  basis 
to  protect  the  environment  and  the  public 
from  the  very  serious  consequences  of  the 
improper  use  of  those  chemical  poisons. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  Is  all  with  which 
we  have  to  concern  ourselves 

There  was  some  dtscu.sslcn  In  the  public 
media  recently  about  a  strategy  developed 
within  the  Administration  to  attain  pa.ssage 
of  the  pesticide  control  legislation  passed  h\ 
the  House  I  have  with  me  a  c.py  of  a  menu, 
that  was  distributed  on  January  12  of  this 
year  to  each  of  the  regional  administrators 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  .'Veency. 

The  outrageous  and  shocking  aspects  of 
this  memo  are  that  the  strategy  is  ba.sed  al- 
most solely  on  partisan  polltlcAl  expediency 
and  not  on  the  need  for  a  rational  necessary 
program  to  protect  the  environment  and  hu- 
man health  from  the  serious  dangers  posed 
by  peitlride.s. 

The  underlying  theme  of  this  memo  is 
that  the  White  House  "can  live  with  "  Hotise 
bill  and  that  EPA  should  be  very  careful  in 
publicly  discussing  necessary  amendments 
so  that.  one.  the  White  House  win  not  be 
put  on  the  .spot  In  the  farm  states  and.  two. 
so  that  the  bill  wiP.  not  be  Jeopardized  and 
thtts  preclude  a  needed  "legislative  vict<  ry  ' 
for  the  Administration. 

.At  another  i>oint.  the  memo  says  that  if 
the  Democrats  attack  the  bill  In  the  Senate 
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thd  Adnnntstration  can  charge  Chat  ihey 
e::  ler  are  anti-farmer  or  they  are  putting 
thqir  own  politica;  interest  ahead  or  the 
ironment.  The  rationale  behind  that  sec- 
charge  would  be  that  the  House  will  not 
so  that  any  change  in  this  legislation 
effectively  kill   chances   for   the   enact- 
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am  one  Democrat  who  believes  the  House 
has  several  basic   weaknesses  and,  mci- 
tally.  I  am  not  anii-farmer. 
u  recall.  Mr.   Chairman,   that   last   year 
troduced  S.  1794,  a  bill  to  establish  pilot 
rams  In  Int-egrated  pest  control  and  to 
research    in    this    alternative    to 
Icides  to  control  insect  pest^.  This  leg- 
which,  thanks  to  you  and  this  Coin- 
has  passed  the  Senate  unanimously, 
strongly  supported   by  scientists,  envi- 
lentalists  and  by  some  of  the  country's 
important    agricultural    groups.    The 
1  tiers   of   the   country   said    the   need   for 
ernatlves  to  pesticides  is  critical.  The  only 
itlon   to   this   bill   came  from,  the   Ad- 
stration. 

disturbs  me  greatly  that  anyone  in  the 
mistration  saw  the  need  to  develop  par- 
jjolitical  strategy  on  this  terribly  im- 
ant  matter.  I  hope  that  tlie  witness  for 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
iciy  disavow  this  memo  and  assure 
,'one  here  that  the  strategy  outlined  in 
document  has  been  abandoned  In  favor 
king  the  best  pijsslble  legislation  re- 
iess  of  political  expediency. 

10729  proposes  changes  in   the  Fed- 
Insecticide.  F\ingicide  and  Rodenticide 

0  cover  the  manufacture  and  the  use  of 
jtestic'des  in  addition  to  registration  and 

mg.  There  also  are  some  changes  in  the 

titration    and    labeling    requirements. 

is  Committee  will   hear  representatives 

several  environmental  groups  and  oth- 

an   the   need   for   Improvements   in   this 

1  have  reviewed  the  amendments,  and 
ur  that  the  maximum  protection  of  the 

ij'omnent  and  public  health  from  pesti- 
will  be  attained  if  these  changes  are 
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H<  wever.  the  amendments  that  were  la- 
trod  jced  by  Senator  Hart  and  myself  repre- 
sent I  think,  the  very  high  priority  amend- 
men  :s.  And  I  urge  that  these  amendments 
be  liicluded  In  the  bill  that  Is  reported  to  the 
full  Senate. 

T>  e  first  amendment  deals  with  criteria  for 
regis  fation. 

It  adds  a  new  definition  on  the  unrea- 
sona  3le  adverse  effects  on  the  environment 
This  term,  when  applied  to  the  registration 
proc  idure,  provides  that  the  social  costs  and 
socle  I  benefits  of  the  pesticide,  including  its 
shor .  and  long-term  effects  on  man  and 
the  5nvironment.  will  be  considered.  Also, 
the  availability  of  alternative  methods  of 
pest  control — such  as  integrated  control- 
will    be    considered    before    the    chemical    Is 


regis  ;ered. 
TMs 


fxdnt  on  alternatives  U  important.  By 

ing  the  language  of  this  amendment. 

deration  will  be  given  to  how  the  Job  of 

x>ntrol  can  best  be  accomplished.  In  the 

s^ratlon  process,  then,  the  Administrator 

give  attention  to  whether  a  pesticide 

for  use  is  esse.itial  for  the  Job  of 

control. 

unately.  the  House  bill  states  spe- 

lly    that    the   Administrator    f:h.all    not 

lier  whether  the  pesticide  that  is  pro- 

for  use  is  needed.  The  second  part  of 

imendment   offered    here    would   strike 

jrovlslon  from  the  House  bill. 

second  amendment  deals  u:tth  the  dis- 

0/  information. 

first  part  of  this  amendment  provides 

t  shall  be  mandatory,  not  discretionary. 

le  Administrator  to  receive  from  every 

a  full  description  of  tests  and  re- 

on   the   chemical   being  considered 

second   part  of   this  amendment   re- 

that  material  submitted  in  support  of 
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tlie  reglatratlon  of  a  pesticide  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  scrutiny  before  a  jjestl- 
clde  Is  actually  registered.  Under  the  House 
bill,  this  information,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  unbiased,  will  not  be  m.ide  avail- 
able to  the  public  until  30  days  after  a  pesti- 
cide is  registered — and  I  see  no  reason  for 
e.xcluding  the  public  from  p^irticipating  in 
the  Important  registration  process.  Certainly, 
the  Ijest  decision  on  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  can  be  made  when  all  thoee  affected 
by  the  outcome  of  the  decision  can  play  a 
part  in  the  decision-making  process. 

The  third  part  of  this  amendment  provides 
that  the  public  may  have  access  to  all  Infor- 
mation provided  by  a  pesticide  manufacturer, 
with  the  e.xception  of  trade  secrets  ond  other 
privileged  information. 

The  fourth  p.irt  of  this  amendment  pro- 
vides that  privileged  information  may  be 
disclosed  only  (li  to  other  government"  offi- 
cials, i2)  to  duly  authorized  committees  of 
Congress.  i3)  in  any  Judicial  proceedings  If 
ordered  by  the  court,  (4)  if  relevant  in  any 
pr^freedlng  under  this  Act  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  (5)  to  the  public  if 
necessary  to  protect  their  health  and  safety. 
The  third  amendment  deals  with  efficiency 
and  barriers  to  entry. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator, in  considering  an  application  for 
the  registration  of  a  pesticide,  may  refer  to 
any  available  test  data  on  the  chemical  com- 
pound or  formula  submitted  by  an  applicant. 
Under  the  House  bill,  the  applicant  would  be 
given  the  authority  to  prohibit  the  consider- 
ation of  his  test  datii  to  comp.xre  with  the 
data  submitted  by  another  applicant.  There 
could  be  a  great  number  of  .situations  where 
data  of  similar  compounds  could  be  utilized 
by  the  Administrator  m  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  te.st  results  by  different  applicants. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  .■Administrator  to  avoid  immense 
duplication  of  cost  and  effort  in  re-testing 
data  submitted  by  an  applicant  when  the 
necessary  work  alre^idy  has  been  accom- 
plished on  sin:ilar  data  submitted  previously 
by  someone  else. 

The  fourth  amendment  deals  u-ith  criteria 
for   general   and   restrictive   vse 

The  House  will  provides  that  if  a  pesticide. 
■Ahei:  use  as  directed,  will  not  cause  a  sub- 
.stan'ial  adverse  effect  on  the  environment, 
■  :  will  be  classified  for  general  use.  Those 
pesricides  that  must  be  applied  with  extreme 
o.-\re  to  avoid  substantial  adverse  effects  will 
be  clas<:ified  for  re.^tricted  use  onlv.  requiring 
that  licensed  applicators  only  may  administer 
the  chemical. 

There  is  a  major  problem  here.  There  is  no 
provision  for  the  .Administrator  to  consider 
whether  a  pesticide  is  likelv  to  be  used  In  a 
manner  other  than  prescribed  by  the  label 
Thu.s,  we  c  uld  have  many  situations  where 
the  deci.sion  on  whether  a  pesticide  will  be 
classified  for  general  use  or  restricted  use  will 
depend  on  the  language  of  the  label  onlv 
Quire  fr.inkly.  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
many  pesticides  would  be  classified  for  re- 
stricted u?e  under  the  House  bill. 

This  amendm.ent  provides  that  if  a  pesti- 
cide is  likelv  to  be  used  in  a  manner  other 
than  prescribed  by  the  label  and  these  other 
uses  could  result  in  a  substantial  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment,  the  pesticide  will 
be  classified  for  restricted  use  onlv.  This  part 
of  the  amendment  would  attempt  to  cover 
instances  when  the  pesticide  will  not  be  used 
as  directed. 

The  fJth  amendment  deals  with  the  strzic- 
ture  of  hearings  on  cancellation  or  suspen- 
<!ion  of  a  pesticide. 

The  essential  provision  In  the  first  part 
of  this  amendment  Ls  to  give  interested  par- 
Mes  the  right  to  Intervene  In  hearings  on 
cancellation  or  stispenslon  of  a  pesticide  pro- 
vided that  the  party  can  show  proper  legal 
standing.  Also,  this  amendment  grants  cer- 
tain discretionary  authority  to  the  Admin- 
istrator In  the  conduct  of  the  hearings.  For 


example,  there  may  be  a  situation  where  an 
Lssue  can  be  resolved  without  the  necessity 
of  formal  hearings,  and  this  amendment 
would  allow  that  the  formal  hearings  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  such  a  circumstance. 

The  sixth  amendment  deals  with  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  which  may  be  called  upon  to  help 
scientific  matters  of  controversy  In  a  sus- 
pension or  cancellation  hearing. 

The  first  part  strikes  the  provision  that 
referral  of  questions  to  the  committee  must 
be  made  when  requested  by  any  party  par- 
ticipating in  the  hearing.  In  the  Interest  of 
assuring  that  referrals  to  the  review  com- 
nuiiee  will  not  be  abused  to  the  point  of 
becoming  a  dilatory  factor  in  the  hearing 
process,  the  amendment  provides  that  re- 
ferrals will  be  discretionary  with  the  hearing 
examiner. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  NAS  committee  will  consist 
of  essentially  equal  numbers  of  scientists 
representing  industry,  environmental  or 
crnsum.er  groups  and  the  general  scientific 
community.  This  provision  will  go  further 
than  the  House  bill  In  assuring  the  objective 
report. 

Tlie  third  part  of  this  amendment  merely 
provides  that  the  report  by  the  Independent 
review  committee  will  be  advisory  to.  rather 
than  binding  upon,  the  Administrator. 

The  seventh  amendment  provides  only  that 
the  penalty  for  violation  of  provisions  of  the 
Act  shall  not  e.xceed  $10,000.  The  Hou.se  b" 
would  assess  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000,  but 
this  amount  Is  not  sufficiently  high  to  deter 
a  large  corporation,  for  example,  from  risk- 
ing a  violation. 

The  eighth  amendment  would  strike  the 
entire  section  dealing  with  indemnity  pav- 
ments  for  suspended  pesticides. 

This  provision  In  the  House  bill  would  be 
a  dangerous  precedent.  As  the  House  bill  now 
reads,  the  manufacturers  of  pesticides  are 
assured  that  they  will  never  suffer  financial 
loss  if  they  are  selling  and  promoting  the 
use  of  a  chemical  that  poses  an  Imminent 
hai^ard  to  human  health,  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  suspension  of  a  pesticide  is  the 
same  as  a  recall  by  the  government  of  other 
prcducts  deemed  to  be  hazardous  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  public.  In  other 
recalls,  such  as  automobiles  or  cyclamates 
or  soups,  there  has  never  been  any  obligation 
for  the  government  to  Indemnify  the  manu- 
facturer for  the  product  that  has  been  re- 
called. 

The  section  that  would  be  struck  bv  th.iv 
amendment  also  provides  that  a  suspended 
pesticide  may  be  used  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  over  a  "reasonable"  period  of  time.  This 
provision  says  in.  effect,  that  a  product  that 
has  been  determined  to  be  an  imminent  haz- 
ard still  can  be  used.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  the  Federal  government  should  get  Into 
the  business  of  sanctioning  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous products  affecting  the  general  health 
and  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  ninth  amendment  deals  with  judicial 
review. 

The  first  part  of  this  amendment  provides 
that  anyone  adversely  affected  either  by  an 
order  issued  by  the  Administrator  or'  the 
denial  by  the  Administrator  of  any  petition 
for  an  order  or  rule,  may  have  legal  stand- 
ing to  obtain  a  Judicial  review  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.  The  House  bill  Is 
too  restrictive  In  Us  allowance  for  Judicial 
review. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  where  there  Is  a  controversy  re- 
garding an  order  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor, a  stay  in  the  order  may  be  granted  only 
if  a  substantial  case  Is  made  that  the  order 
may  be  Invalidated,  or  If  there  Is  a  showing 
of  irreparable  harm. 

The  tenth  amendment  provides  that  citi- 
zens may  participate  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act.  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator,    through     the     Environmental 
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Protection  Agency  simply  will  not  have  the 
manpower  to  effectively  enforce  the  Act.  In 
this  time  of  increasing  Interest  by  the  public 
In  social  policies  that  directly  affect  every 
member  of  the  public.  I  believe  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  Important  to  allow  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  enforcement  of  laws  that 
have  an  Impact  on  their  lives. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  a  citizen  acting 
under  this  provision  stands  to  claim  nothing 
ill  damages.  Rather,  the  citizen  suit  would  be 
for  Injunctive  relief  only. 

The  eleventh  amendment  deals  with  ex- 
ports. 

The  House  bill  exempts  pesticides  produced 
solely  for  export  from  requirements  of  the 
Act. 

This  amendment  provides  that  while  such 
pesticides  need  not  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards imposed  on  domestic  products,  appro- 
priate test  data  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  prior  to  export.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  such  test  data  to  foreign 
f^overnments  so  that  they  would  be  aware  of 
the  dangers  Involved.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides further  that  the  Administrator  will  ban 
the  export  of  pesticides  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  environment  of  this 
country. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  add 
only  that  the  tremendous  Interest  In  the 
need  for  Improved  pesticide-control  laws  Is 
something  that  came  about  because  of  in- 
creased understanding  of  Just  how  danger- 
ous chemical  pesticides  can  be  If  used  Im- 
properly. I  believe  that  by  adopting  these 
amendments,  the  pesticide-control  bill  un- 
der consideration  today  will  be  greatly  Im- 
proved and  thereby  greatly  Improve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  and  the  public 
health  from  the  serious  consequences  of 
pesticide  contamination. 

Thank  vou  verv  much. 


ENVIRONMENTAL    AND    CONSUMER 
ADVOCACY 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
your  attention  to  an  important  lead  edi- 
torial published  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Entitled  "Nuclear  Power: 
Questions  That  Need  Answers,"  the 
thought-provoking  editorial  addresses 
itself  to  the  very  difficult  questions 
raised  by  the  ever-increasing  attacks  be- 
ing made  by  environmental  advocates 
against  much  needed  powerplant  proj- 
ects. 

It  concludes  that  the  public  must  have 
more  of  a  say  in  answering  these  ques- 
tions, because  "too  much  is  at  stake  in 
terms  of  the  environment  and  the  indus- 
trial potential  of  the  country  for  them 
to  be  left  solely  to  the  experts  or  liti- 
gants." 

I  find  this  suggestion  commendable,  as 
I  do  the  majority  of  the  editorial. 

My  one  concern  lies  in  the  inference 
that  environmental  advocates  should 
balance  the  social  Interests  involved  be- 
fore attacking  a  proposal  that,  in  their 
opinion,  might  be  detrimental  to  the  en- 
vironment in  some  way.  It  is  time,  the 
editorial  suggests,  "for  the  environ- 
mental groups  to  realize  that  a  balanc- 
ing process  has  to  be  developed  between 
the  need  for  electricity  and  the  need  for 
protecting  our  surroundings," 

As  a  former  State  attorney  general,  I 
can  tell  you  that  it  is  not  the  proper  role 
of  an  advocate  to  balance,  or  even  con- 
sider in  any  but  an  adversarial  way,  in- 
terests other  than  those  he  represents. 
The  job  of  the  advocate  is  to  win  for  his 
interests  and  to  protect  them  from  harm 


no  matter  how  slight.  He  should  use  all 
of  his  resources,  wisdom  and  guile  to 
achieve  this  purpose.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
forum,  be  it  a  court  or  administrative 
agency,  to  balance  conflicting  interests. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  attacks  by  environmental 
advocates.  I  have  heard  many  of  my  col- 
leagues complain  that  they  caimot  get  a 
road  built  or  a  powerplant  sited  in  their 
States  because  of  challenges  by  environ- 
mentalists. 

But  this  should  not  be  blamed  upon 
the  environmental  advocates  who  are 
doing  a  zealous  and  commendable  job. 
Nor  should  these  advocates  be  given  the 
responsibility  to  alter  their  own  course  in 
the  larger  interest  of  the  public.  Con- 
gress gave  them  this  power,  primarily 
through  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1970.  and  if  it  is  creating  an  imbalance 
to  the  detriment  of  the  larger  public. 
Congress  should  alter  that  power. 

We  are  faced  witli  a  similar  problem 
in  a  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve.  We 
are  considering  the  proposed  Consumer 
Protection  Organization  Act  of  1971,  S. 
1177,  and  its  House-pa.ssed  counterpart. 
H.R.  10835. 

Both  of  these  bills  would  create  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy with  broad  consumer  advocacy  powers 
to  challenge  the  actions  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  Far  greater  powers  would  be 
bestowed  on  this  agency  than  the  en- 
vironmental advocates  now  enjoy. 
Whether  such  broad  powers  to  advocate 
one  important  special  interest  might 
create  an  imbalance  in  Federal  efforts 
for  the  entire  public's  good  is  a  tough 
question  and  one  we  shall  have  to  study 
closely  in  light  of  the  environmental  ex- 
perience. 

Last  Saturday  I  met  with  a  group  of 
Ohio  environmental  scientists  in  Ohio. 
Tliey  were  dedicated  and  knowledgeable 
people.  But  in  the  colloquy  that  followed 
my  address,  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
none  of  those  present,  including  myself, 
had  satisfactory  answers  to  most  of  the 
major  questions  of  ecology.  Balancing 
the  social  interests  should  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  attack  on  our  serious 
environmental  problems.  Failure  to  do 
so  will  result  in  the  infringement  of  in- 
dividual rights  and,  I  believe,  delay  in 
enacting  effective  legi.slation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
5s  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  24,  1972] 

Nuclear  Power:  Questions  That 

Need  Answers 

The  atomic  age  has  been  around  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  but  the 
vision  It  has  always  held  out  of  providing 
cheap,  plentiful,  and  clean  energy  has  yet  to 
be  fvilfllled.  Nuclear  power  plants  are  only 
beginning  to  be  an  Important  part  of  the 
nation's  electricity  generating  complex,  and 
disputes  about  them  seem  to  be  growing  as 
they  become  more  common.  These  disputes, 
you  might  say,  themselves  generate  more 
heat  than  light.  Yet,  some  crucial  decisions 
are  In  the  process  of  being  made  now  which 
will  have  great  Implications  for  the  future  so 
far  as  this  nation's  use  of  its  energy  resources 
Is  concerned, 

A  few  days  ago,  for  example,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission  to   bar   construction   of   a   nuclear 


plant  on  an  island  in  the  Delaware  River 
11  miles  from  Philadelphia  Its  complaint  is 
that  such  a  plant  would  Impose  too  much 
danger  on  too  many  people  bv  being  located 
in  so  densely  settled  an  area  This  complaint. 
It  seems  to  us.  creates  questions  Just  as  dif- 
ficult as  the  one  it  asks  the  AEC  to  resolve. 
If  the  plant  is  too  dangerous  to  be  located 
near  Philadelphia,  where  would  It  not  be 
dangerous?  Is  It  fair  for  an  area,  like  Phila- 
delphia, which  wUl  be  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  the  electricity  to  insist  that  the  risks  in- 
volved In  Its  production  be  placed  In  another 
area  because  fewer  people  live  there"^  Two 
quite  different  and  very  difficult  issues  are 
thus  raised  by  Pennsylvania's  action.  One  in- 
volves the  amount  of  danger  Uiherent  m  nu- 
clear power  plants.  The  other  Involves  the 
location  of  any  kind  of  generating  plant  - 
because  all  of  them,  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
fuel  they  use,  have  some  harmful  effects  on 
the  nearby  environment. 

Everybody,  it  seems,  wants  the  electricity 
that  generating  plants  produce  but  nobody 
wants  the  plants.  Southern  California  Edison 
has  had  a  terrible  time  finding  building  sites 
because  of  the  protest  of  environmental  or 
community  groups  each  time  one  is  selected. 
Yet,  If  It  doesn't  get  the  plants  built,  it 
wont  be  able  to  supply  as  much  electrlcltv 
as  the  residents  of  Southern  California  want. 
One  answer,  seriously  proposed  in  some  cir- 
cles, Ls  to  hold  down  the  rate  at  which  in- 
dividuals and  Industries  increase  their  use 
of  electricity.  In  recent  years,  that  rate  of 
Increase  has  been  almost  10  per  cent  a  year. 
Some  of  this  electricity  does  go  to  power 
things  of  marginal  value,  but  most  of  it  goes 
into  equipment  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  dike  air  conditioning)  or  to 
power  Industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  certain  of  those  changes 
m  daily  life  now  being  urgeC  to  help  clean 
up  the  air  would  require  even  more  electric- 
ity. Washington's  Metro  system,  for  example, 
will  require  most  of  the  capacltv  of  one 
plant.  A  switch  to  electric  cars,  while  reduc- 
ing air  pollution  sharply,  would  require  n.uch 
more  elec:riclty  What  is  needed  then  is  a 
long-range  program  of  allocating  sites  for 
power  plants  on  an  area  basis.  Fortunately. 
Congress  is  locking  into  this  problem,  and 
the  power  companies  have  begun  to  realize 
that  this  process  of  picking  sites  must  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  balance  their  own 
desires  against  overall  community  needs. 
It  is  also  time  for  the  environmental  groups 
to  realize  that  a  balancing  process  has  to  be 
developed  between  the  need  for  electricity 
and  the  need  for  protecting  our  surroundings. 

The  safety  question  raised  by  Pennsvl- 
vanla's  action  Is  even  more  difficult  to  grapple 
with,  but  the  need  lo  do  so  has  been  under- 
lined by  two  other  recent  actions  One  Is  the 
AECs  announcement  of  plans  to  build  the 
first  larpe  fast  breeder  reactor  somewhere  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Autliorlty's  generating 
system  This  kind  of  reactor  "is  Inherently 
more  dangerous  than  those  now  in  use  but  It's 
potential  in  terms  of  providing  the  electrical 
power  the  atomic  age  has  alwavs  promised 
is  far  greater  While  the  AEC  i"s  convinced 
the  danger  can  be  made  negligible,  some 
scientists  disagree.  Related  directly  to  this 
is  a  law  suit  filed  by  several  environmental 
groups  m  an  effort  to  split  the  AEC— organi- 
zationally—in  two.  They  contend  that  this 
Commission  cannot  constitutionally  be  given 
tlie  task  of  both  promoting  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  and  setting  the  safetv  standards 
under  which  it  Is  to  be  used.  Underlving  this 
case  is  the  fear  that  the  AEC  will"  not  set 
adequate  safety  standards  If  such  standards 
would  interfere  with  expanding  the  use  of 
atomic  power. 

We  don  t  purport  to  have  answers  to  these 
questions  but  we  do  believe  they  ought  to  be 
settled  only  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  and  In- 
telligent public  discussion  of  them  Much 
of  the  current  distrust  of  the  AEC.  the  power 
industry  and  atomic  energy  itself  has  arisen 
because  questions  such  as  these  have  been 
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ght  either  too  sensitive  or  too  difficult 
public  debate.  Since  the  whole  atmos- 
e»-e  of  the  A£C  has  changed  considerably  In 
last  few  months,  we  look  forward  to  hav- 
these  hard  questions  aired  and  argued  In 
Ic — not  settled  In  quiet  courtrooms  or 
ing  rooms.  Too  much  Is  at  stake  In  terms 
le  en-.  Ironment  and  the  Industrial  poteu- 
of  the  country  for  them  to  be  left  solely 
le  experts  or  litigants. 
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MEDIHC  PROGRAM 


.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
projcimately  25,000  men  and  women  with 
health    training    and   experience 
the  armed  services  each  year.  These 
vlduals  perform   emergency   health 
give  routine  physical  examinations, 
blood,  and  generally  serve  as  phy- 
ns'   assistants,   freeing  nurses   and 
doctors  to  perform  other  medical  duties. 
Although  there  is  a  great  need  for  phy- 
assistants  in  our   understaffed 
civilian   medical   institutions,    many   of 
these  veterans  are  given  little  if   any 
ipeling   and  leave  the   health   care 
simply  because  they  are  unaware 

programs  available  to  them, 
joint  venture  of  the  Department  of 
th.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Depirtment  of  Defense  was  started  in 
Maijch  of  1970  called  Medical  Experience 
Into       Health        Careers — 
' — to  help  alleviate  this  situa- 
Operation   MEDIHC   conducts   no 
edudational  or  training  programs  itself 
serves  merely  as  a  referral  service 
nlatch  the  skills  and  interests  of  the 
with  schools  or  employers  offer- 
new      opportunities.      Operation 
IHC  seeks  to  triple  the  number  of 
medically  trained  veterans  in  health  oc- 
educatlon    or    training    pro- 
by  1972  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ictually  employed  in  civilian  insti- 
tutiqns  by  5  percent  a  year  for  the  next 
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yei.rs. 

Presently,  there  are  51  statewide  pro- 
grams operating  throughout  the  coun- 
try K\lh  an  overall  placement  rate  of 
35.8  percent  of  those  who  actually  seek 
assistance  from  operation  MEDIHC 
cour  selors. 

i.m  pleased  that  in  my  own  State  of 
min  )is  the  success  rate  surpasses  the 
national  level.  Illinois  has  one  of  the  15 
most  active  programs:  The  first  year 
showed  an  overall  placement  rate  of  43.5 
percent  and  a  fourth  quarter  rate  of  49 
percent. 

Ml .  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  annual  report  for  the  Illi- 
nois operation  MEDIHC  program  which 
appeired  In  the  October  1971  issue  of 
the  iealth  Careers  Council  of  Illinois' 
newsletter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 

the  I.ECORD. 

Til  ere  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter i.'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEDIHC  Program  Reports  49  Percent 
Placemfnt  Success 


e  id 


y    Improvement    of     placements    of 
corpsmen  referred  to  Health  Careers 
of  nilnols'  Operatl'jn  MEDIHC  pro- 
were  chalked  up  in  the  .':rst  year  of  of- 
operatlon  with  forty  out  of  82  servlce- 
ferred  in  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
1971.  being  placed,  for  a  placement 
tage  of  49". 
.Ill,  the  flrst  year's  experience  showed 


thirty-five  percent  of  the  corpsmen  referred 
placed  in  educational  programs  or  employ- 
ment. Total  number  of  referrals  for  the 
period  was  285.  with  99  of  the  corpsmen 
placed. 

These  statistics  become  even  more  interest- 
ing with  a  glance  a:  the  t;,-pe3  of  positions 
for  which  corpsmen  have  been  hired.  Many 
provide  significant  respoR.?!blIlty.  often  In 
the  state's  major  health  care  institutions.  A 
sampling:  EKG  supervisor,  pharmacist,  cen- 
tral supply  supervisor,  assistant  administra- 
tor, county  health  department  sanitarian, 
medical  laboratory  technologist,  pharmaceu- 
tical research  assistant,  operating  r.x)m  unit 
manager  and  as  coordinators  for  locaJ,  area- 
wide  and  regional  Trauma  System  centers 
throughout  the  state 

In  the  case  of  the  Trauma  System  Coordi- 
nators, Health  Careers  Council  played  a  lead- 
ing role  In  developing  the  Job  concept  as  part 
of  the  total  system  for  treating  the  critically 
Injured.  In  cooperation  with  Dav:d  R  Boyd, 
M.D..  chief  of  the  program.  We  are  particu- 
larly proud  of  this  accomplishment  since 
the  result  was  joljs  paying  S12.000  to  $16,000 
per  year  which  utillEe  fully  the  skills  and 
experience  of  the  men  involved. 

In  addition,  corpsmen  have  found  Jobs  as 
inhalation  therapy,  medical  laboratory,  oper- 
ating room  and  physical  therapy  technicians, 
prison  medical  technicians,  admitting  case 
workers,  mental  health  workers  and  ambu- 
lance drivers  to  name  a  few  others.  And 
corpsmen  have  been  placed  In  educational 
prcgranvs  for  the  training  of  LPN's,  RN"8, 
radiologic  technologista.  pharmacy  assistants 
and  on  and  on. 

Sl.nce  the  Council  formally  began  Its  em- 
ployer referral  service.  50  requests  have  been 
received  from  organisations  looking  for  med- 
ically-trained corpsmen.  Included  in  this 
50  are  nine  hospitals  and  six  other  health 
care  agencies,  three  doctors  in  private  prac- 
tice and  10  companies — Including  a  phar- 
maceutical firm,  a  blo<xl  plasma  center,  a 
steel  foundry  (looking  for  a  flrst  aid  man). 
several  ambulance  companies  and  a  medical 
and  dental  products  manufacturing  firm. 
Several  of  the  hospitals  have  requested  corps- 
men  to  fill  several  types  of  Job  vacancies  and 
one  hospital  has  filed  openings  in  11  separate 
areas.  Many  of  the  opportunities  are  far 
above  entry  level,  calling  for  supervisors,  spe- 
cialists, managers,  a  training  program  coor- 
dinator, a  child  care  worker  and  such  health 
professionals  as  an  Inhalation  therapist  and 
a  medical  laboratory  technologist.  In  addi- 
tion, employers  are  asking  for  technicians  In 
almost  every  clinical  area  as  well  as  other 
lower  level  health  care  workers. 

The  placement  figures  and  quality  of  em- 
ployment opportunities— as  well  as  Informal 
comments  made  to  us  by  employers,  many 
of  whom  have  employed  corpsmen  and  found 
them  valuable  additions  to  their  staffs — Indi- 
cate to  tis  that  October  1971  Is  Indeed  very 
different  from  October  1970.  Attitudes  have 
generally  changed  greatly.  We  don't  often 
hear — as  we  did  many  months  ago — such 
comments  as  that  written  to  us  by  one  per- 
sonnel director:  "We  don't  like  dealing  with 
them  (corpsmen).  They  want  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities they  had  in  the  armed  forces." 
The  complications  in  hiring  corpsmen  have 
been  reduced  by  a  number  of  publications 
which  seek  to  equate  military  to  civilian 
training  and  experience.  And.  health  pro- 
fessionals are  learning  through  direct  ex- 
perience that  medical  corpsmen  do  have  a 
great  deal  tc  offer  as  members  of  their  health 
care  team,  t/  they  are  willing  to  think  cre- 
atively of  ways  of  utilizing  these  skills. 

In  reference  to  the  12-month  period  Just 
ending.  Joeeph  J.  Foley.  Illinois  MEDIHC  Co- 
'-rd:r.ator  and  Health  Careers  Council's  As- 
s.star.t  Director,  stated,  "We  are  very  en- 
c.:iuraged  by  the  success  achieved  during  our 
initial  year  a3  Illinois'  Operation  MEDIHC 
a^er.cy.  The  Council's  work  with  potential 
employers  and  development  of  what  we  feel 
are  sound  placement   procedures  has  hope- 


fully prepared  us  to  be  of  even  greater  help 
to  corpsmen  and  employers  In  the  future." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  one  specific  program  of  the  Health 
Careers  Council  of  Illinois.  Illinois  has 
borrowed  from  the  military  model  of 
providing  on-the-spot  emergency  medi- 
cal treatment  so  successful  in  Vietnam 
by  creating  regional  "trauma  units" 
around  the  State.  Thus  far,  eight  such 
units  have  been  established  with  a  pro- 
jected total  of  40.  These  xmits  are  cen- 
tered in  existing  hospitals  but  provide 
care  only  for  individuals  in  life-threat- 
ening situations. 

Operation  MEDIHC  has  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  creators  of  the  trau- 
ma unit  program  and  the  pattern  has 
now  been  established  to  place  a  former 
medic  in  the  cliief  administrative  capac- 
ity of  each  new  trauma  unit.  Numerous 
other  personnel  working  in  each  unit 
are  also  former  military  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  interested 
in  this  program  and  pleased  with  the 
accomplishments  of  the  program'.s  coor- 
dinators. This  innovation  is  a  good  step 
in  the  direction  of  alleviating  unemploy- 
ment among  returning  veterans  while 
at  the  same  time  improving  medical  serv- 
ices. I  believe  that  we  can  look  to  the 
Illinois  program — the  first  in  the  Nation 
to  establish  a  statewide  network  of  trau- 
ma clinics — as  a  model  for  a  national 
network. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  Newsweek  mag- 
azine and  another  article  from  the 
Health  Careers  Council  newsletter  deal- 
ing with  the  operation  of  the  trauma 
units  and  the  employment  of  former 
medics  in  such  units  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Trauma  Treatment 
Guided  by  headlights  from  police  cars,  a 
Bell  Ranger  helicopter  put  down  on  a  make- 
shift landing  pad  near  the  Rushvllle,  El.. 
Memorial  Hospital  one  morning  not  long  ago. 
Moving  with  efficiency  and  dispatch,  white- 
coated  attendants  carried  20-year-old  Billy 
E.  Black  aboard.  The  youth  was  near  death 
from  a  serious  chest  injury  received  some 
hours  before,  when  he  swerved  to  avoid  hit- 
ting a  deer  and  lost  control  of  his  car.  Phy- 
sicians at  Rushvllle,  realizing  that  they  were 
not  equipped  for  the  delicate  heart  surgery 
they  Judged  necessary  to  save  Billy's  life, 
had  radioed  to  Springfield,  70  mUes  away,  for 
the  helicopter.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  Billy 
was  on  an  operating  table  at  Springfield's 
St.  John's  Hospital  where  a  cardiovascular 
team  went  quickly  Into  action.  A  week  later, 
he  was  ready  to  go  back  home. 

Billy  Black  Is  one  of  3.000  persons  In  Illi- 
nois who  may  owe  their  lives  to  a  unique 
statewide  system  for  the  speedy  treatment  of 
serious  accidental  Injuries  that  went  Into  ef- 
fect In  July.  The  system  flrst  proved  itself  la 
Vletnam.Thanks  to  the  rapid  helicopter  evac- 
uation of  wounded  men  from  battlefields  to 
fully  equipped  hospitals  and  hospital  ships, 
the  death  rate  among  the  wounded  In  South- 
east Asia  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  during  the  Korean  War, 
But  despite  Its  effectiveness,  the  military  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  trauma  has  never  found 
its  way  into  civilian  medicine — until  now 
For  the  most  part,  notes  Dr.  David  Boyd,  chief 
of    the    Illinois    State    Emergency    Medical 
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Services,  "care  for  traumatized  Americans  re- 
mains tragically  poor." 

Killer:  The  statistics  bear  out  Boyd's  con- 
tention that  trauma  is  one  of  the  nation's 
moat  serious  diseases.  There  are  some  105,000 
accidental  deaths  among  civilians  In  the  U.S. 
each  year,  47,000  of  them  caused  by  auto  ac- 
cidents alone.  Trauma  Is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  persons  under  40  and  ranks 
only  behind  heart  disease  and  cancer  as  a 
killer  of  older  Americans. 

Hospital  emergency  rooms,  says  Boyd  often 
are  woefully  understaffed  and  too  poorly 
equipped  to  deal  with  anything  more  serious 
than  minor  fractures  and  superficial  cuts. 
.A-mbtUance  attendants  and  police  officers,  he 
adds,  seldom  have  the  expertise  to  render  ef- 
fective flrst  aid  at  the  accident  scene.  Fin- 
ally, Boyd  contends,  the  medical  profession 
Itself  lias  been  slow  to  recognize  trauma  as 
a  major  disease  problem  worthy  of  its  most 
concerted  efforts.  Unfortunately,  he  notes, 
"trauma  is  medically  unglamorous." 

To  bring  the  military  concept  of  evacua- 
tion, early  resuscitation  (diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment to  civilian  medicine,  Boyd  collaborated 
with  Dr.  Bruce  A.  Flashner,  deputy  director 
of  health  services  for  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogll- 
vle,  and  devised  the  Illinois  plan.  The  gov- 
ernor. It  turned  out,  had  personal  as  well  as 
political  reasons  for  Immediately  and  enthu- 
siastically endorsing  the  Idea.  Ogllvle  had 
been  seriously  wounded  by  a  shell  fragment 
In  Germany  in  World  War  11  and  Is  frank 
to  attribute  his  recovery  to  fast  treatment  at 
an  Army  aid  station. 

Llfesavlng:  At  the  core  of  the  system  are 
eight  equipped  regional  trauma  units  at 
major  teaching  hospitals  in  Chicago,  Car- 
bondale.  Peoria,  Champaign,  Rockford  and 
Springfield.  The  model  center  at  Chicago's 
Cook  County  Hospital  consists  of  21  beds 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  criti- 
cally Injured  persons  referred  Immediately 
from  the  hospital's  emergency  room.  On  ad- 
mission to  the  unit,  patients  undergo  llfe- 
savlng procedures  such  as  the  administra- 
tion of  heart  stimulants  and  blood,  and  sur- 
gery to  tie  off  broken  blood  vessels.  Those  In 
shock  receive  round-the-clock  physiological 
monitoring.  Before  and  after  surgery,  pa- 
tients are  placed  in  Intensive  care  for  24- 
hour  observation  until  ready  to  be  released 
to  less  specialized  wards  In  the  hospital  The 
care  of  all  patients  Is  supervised  by  a  trauma- 
unit  director  who  can  call  on  the  talents  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  representing  every 
specialty,  from  brain  surgery  to  the  repair 
of  severed  tendons. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  system  Is 
fully  operational,  there  will  be  five  additional 
area-wide  trauma  centers  similar  to  the  re- 
gional ones,  as  well  as  26  local  centers  In 
small  hospitals.  At  the  local  units,  manned 
by  a  physician  and  a  nurse,  accident  victims 
will  be  given  preliminary  resuscitation  prior 
to  being  airlifted  to  a  larger  trauma  center. 
The  local  centers  are  crucial,  Boyd  notes, 
since  70  per  cent  of  the  nation's  traffic  fatali- 
ties occur  in  rural  areas  and  towns  of  less 
than  2.500  population. 

Essential  to  the  system  Is  an  elaborate 
communications  setup  called  HEAR  (Hospi- 
tal Emergency  Area  Radio)  sponsored  by  the 
Illinois  Hospital  Association.  HEAR  links  the 
trauma  centers  to  police  cars  and  helicopters 
by  radio  and.  through  a  phone  patch  cou- 
pler, permits  an  officer  at  the  accident  scene 
to  talk  both  to  the  hospital  and  to  a  physi- 
cian at  his  home  or  office. 

Policemen  and  ambulance  attendants  carry 
"critical  Injtiry  Index"  cards  that  list  ten 
key  anotomicfil  systems  to  be  checked  on 
each  victim  at  the  scene  The  officer  checks 
the  victim's  respiratory  system  as  "abnor- 
mal" if  It  l^  partially  ibstructed,  and  se- 
verely abnormal"  If  completely  closed;  his 
mental  state  as  abnormal  If  he  Is  drunk, 
severely  abnormal  If  he  Is  In  a  coma,  and 
so  on  down  the  list  for  fractures,  bleeding, 
pulse  ar.d  other  functions.  When  completed, 


the  check  list  Is  radioed  to  doctors  at  the 
nearest  trauma  center  who  then  decide 
whether  the  patient  can  be  adequately  cared 
Tor  at  the  nearest  local  hospital  or  should  be 
flown  to  a  trauma  center. 

As  yet,  there  are  no  firm  statistics  to  show 
how  effective  the  trauma  network  has  been  in 
saving  lives.  But  traffic  fatalities  in  Illinois 
in  July,  August  and  September,  the  heaviest 
accident  period,  were  down  appreciably — 
and  officials  are  hopeful  that  the  downward 
trend  will  continue. 

HCCI  Pakticipatbs  vs  Trattma  System 

RrCRUITMINT 

Former  medical  corpsmen  will  soon  be 
using  their  military  casualty  experience  to 
help  fight  the  life  and  death  struggles  of 
Illinois'  critically  Injured.  They  will  serve  as 
"trauma  coordinators"  In  the  administration 
of  the  Bt&te-wlde  trauma  system  recently 
announced  by  Governor  Ogllvle. 

Based  on  the  Idea  that  the  extensive  in- 
formation gained  from  the  processing  of 
battle  casualties  in  'Viet  Nam  has  not  yet 
been  utilized  in  dealing  with  civilian  in- 
juries, the  program  when  fully  established 
is  envisioned  to  employ  some  40  former 
corpsmen  as  coordinators  for  the  trauma  care 
centers  to  be  located  throughout  the  state. 

HCCI,  as  the  Operation  MEDIHC  (Military 
Experience  EMreoted  Into  Health  Careers) 
agency  for  Illinois,  is  serving  as  the  man- 
power arm  in  the  recruitment  of  trauma 
coordinators.  Having  worked  in  job  place- 
ment of  corpsmen  for  many  years  even  be- 
fore the  more  intensive  MEDIHC  work  began 
in  Octolser,  the  Council  is  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion to  recommend  servicemen  for  the  ad- 
ministrative positions.  Hlinols  MEDIHC  Co- 
ordinator and  HCCI  Assistant  Director  Joseph 
Foley,  who  is  working  closely  on  staffing  with 
David  R.  Boyd,  M.D.C.M.,  Chief  of  the  IIU- 
nols  Department  of  Public  Health's  newly 
created  Division  of  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices and  Traffic  Safety,  states  that  to  date 
three  of  the  corpsmen  registered  with  Opera- 
tion MEDIHC  have  been  hired  as  coordina- 
tors. He  anticipates  placement  of  several 
more  in  the  near  future. 

The  continued  availability  of  individuals 
with  the  necessary  sltlils  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  problem.  In  the  past  six  months,  HCCI 
has  screened  and  counseled  more  than  120 
corpsmen  interested  in  returning  to  civilian 
health  careers  in  Illinois.  Of  these,  approxi- 
mately 10  have  been  Identified  as  having  the 
potential  and  desire  to  t>€come  trauma  center 
coordinators.  Given  this  ratio,  about  ten 
more  candidates  are  expected  to  become 
available  by  October  1971  and  In  the  same 
ratio,  on  into  the  next  year.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  out-of-state  candidates  can  be 
obtained  if  necessary. 

The  trauma  coordinators  will  work  as  part 
of  a  team  which  includes  a  trauma  surgeon 
and  a  trauma  nurse  specialist  (the  major 
treatment  personnel).  Duties  of  the  coordi- 
nator consist  primarily  of  data  collection: 
gathering,  monitoring  and  communicating 
medical  data  and  records:  training  of  staff: 
personally  assuming  some  training  responsi- 
bilities, coordinating  more  sf)eclallzed  educa- 
tional programs  with  local  medical/educa- 
tional institutions,  as  well  as  working  with 
local  health  educators  who  desire  to  use  the 
center's  facilities  for  clinical  training  of 
medical  and  paramedical  students;  commu- 
nications and  transportation  coordination; 
maldng  use  of  information  systems,  radio, 
ambulance  and  helicopter  services  to  link 
the  center  with  the  statewide  trauma  sys- 
tem; and  biomedical  equipment  utilization: 
using  and  maintaining  biomedical  equip- 
ment. 

The  coordinator  positions  offer  an  appeal- 
ing combination  of  rewarding  and  challeng- 
ing work  and  excellent  salaries.  TTiev  nre 
regarded  as  nothing  short  of  breakthroughs 
by  several  of  the  men  under  con.sidorati'in 
who,  after  much   Job  hnn'mg,  found  thein- 


selvee  faced  with  limited  pro6i>ect6:  minor 
supervisory  or  limited  nursing  poaitlooa, 
often  only  a  rung  alx>ve  the  orderly-type 
slot — or  more  lucrative  but  lees  satisfying 
jobe  in  non-health  industrlea.  Tlirough  the 
program,  Foley  states.  "We  can  offer  men 
with  casualty  experience  and  high  leader- 
ship potential  work  oppwrtunitiee  and  sal- 
aries commensurate  ■with  their  pa^t  military 
training,  experience  and  skills." 

Additional  supportive  personnel  will  also 
be  needed  to  work  ■with  the  trauma  team, 
according  to  Dr,  Boyd.  We  are  liopefuJ  that 
medical  corpsmen  will  also  be  recruited  to 
serve  In  many  of  these  poeltlons. 

The  trauma  system,  specifically  aimed  at 
dealing  with  the  "critically  Injured"  patient 
or  one  who  has  sustained  a  llfe-endangerlng 
injury,  is  planned  to  include  units  in  ap- 
proximately 40  hospitals  or  medical  centers 
to  be  designated  ae  loc-al  trauma  centers, 
nine  areawlde  trauma  centers  which  ■r-111 
provide  more  extensive  medical  care  and  five 
even  more  specialized  regional  trauma  units 
to  be  ttased  In  medical  school  hospitals.  Each 
center  will  have  a  radio  comraunicsitlons 
system,  ambulance  service  and  24-hour 
medical  treatment.  Hellct^pter  service  wUl  be 
provided  to  transport  individuals  Ui  need  of 
specialized  attention  from  local  or  areawlde 
centers  to  the  nearest  regional  ui'ilt.  Local 
centers  will  be  located  not  more  than  50 
miles  from  the  nearest  aroawnde  center  Hos- 
pitals F>artlclpaung  m  the  plan  have  not  yet 
been  named. 

IntegrEki  to  the  system  Is  utilization  of  the 
computerized  trauma  regi.-^try  developed  at 
the  Cook  County  HoepltaJ  and  Research  Re- 
sources Laboratory  of  the  Uni\erslty  of  nu- 
ru)LB  as  a  result  of  a  National  Institutes  of 
Health  grant.  The  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  the  registry  will  collect  data  from 
all  trauma  centers  which  can  be  used  in 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  state- wide 
system  and  more  importantly,  In  formulat- 
ing solutions  to  medical  and  related  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

The  plan  Is  expected  to  become  operational 
on  a  Limited  basis  as  of  July  1,  when  regional 
centers  will  be  opened  in  Chlca^^  and 
Springfield.  "Within  a  year.  It  Is  hoped  tiiat 
the  regional  and  areawlde  oenter.=  will  be  in 
operation,"  Dr.  Boyd  stated.  Local  units  wlU 
be  established  at  a  later  date. 

The  trauma  system  provides  a  regional 
approach  to  the  problem  of  care  far  the  cri- 
tically injured.  As  stated  in  "The  Critically 
Injured  Patient :  A  Plan  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  a  State^wide  System  of  Trauma  Facili- 
ties," an  article  by  Bruce  A.  Flashner,  MJ3,, 
Assistant  to  the  Coordiruitor  of  Health  Serv- 
ices, Office  of  the  Governor,  State  of  Dllnois 
and  Dr,  Boyd  In  the  March  1971  issue  of  the 
Illinois  Medical  Journal  'recommends  for  a 
good,  detailed  look  at  the  system)  :  "The 
basic  concept  of  this  plan  Is  to  coordinate 
the  existing  hospital  faciUciPs  in  conjunction 
with  the  available  m.inpower  and  add  essen- 
tial equipment  as  ncccFsary,"  It  ■will  help 
Illinois  hospitals  by  improving  the  quality 
of  professional  services  a\ajlable  in  every 
area  of  the  state  for  the  treatment  of  the 
critically  Injured. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  COMPREHENSIVE 
NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  an  open 
letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathi.asi  and  me 
endorsing  our  rc;-olu*Jon  iS,  Re^,  273' 
callinc:  for  ne;;otiation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Nurlcar  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Tlie  letter 
is  .signed  by  the  members  of  the  Task 
Fore-'  f.)r  the  Nuclear  Test  Bnn  and  rep- 
resentatives of  47  national  citizens  orga- 
nisation;-, Ii  is  a  significant  demonstra- 
tion of  citizen  support  for  this  measure 

Since  its  formation  in  April  of  1971, 
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Task  Force  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
argued  forcefully,  and  I  think  very 
persuasively,  for  a  halt  of  all  nuclear  test- 
Task  Force  Cochairman  Josephine 
erance  was  successful  in  her  effort 
urge  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
tee  on  Arms  Control.  International 
and  Organizations  to  hold  hearings 
an  underground  test  ban.  That  sub- 
coijimittee's  staff  report  of  last  November 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is 
auspicious  for  a  hard  look  at  the  continu- 
need  for  on-site  inspections. 

task  force,  a  group  of  leading  sci- 
entists  and   arras   control   experts,   has 
joined  in  its  endeavors  by  the  coali- 
on  national  priorities  and  military 
pol  cy.  Chaired  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Clark,   a    distinguished    former   col- 
league, the  coalition  is  a  highly  diverse 
tion  of  prominent  national  citizen 
gropps  bound  together  by  a  common  be- 
in  the  need  to  reorder  national  prior- 
through    reductions    in    military 
arms  control,   and   economic 
con|verslon.  Continued  efforts  by  the  task 
and  the  coalition  on  national  prior- 
have  resulted  in  this  letter  of  sup- 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


March  9,  1972 


.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  letter  and  the  attached  list 
^gnatories  be  printed  in  the  Record 
ere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
ordered  to  be  put  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

March  2.  1972. 

Senators  Hart  and  Mathias:  We  en- 

iastlcally   endorse    your   Senate    Resoiu- 

that  advocates  the  prompt   negotiation 

L  agreement  between  the  United  States 

the    Soviet    Union    to   ban    all    nuclear 

wea|>ons  tests.  As  Individuals  with  varied  ex- 

nce  in  science,  disarmament  and  public 

■s,  we  believe  that  a  comprehensive  nu- 

t-est  ban  agreement  would  be  a  signifi- 

step  towards  ending  the  nuclear  arms 


extensive  underground  testing  oi  nu- 
weapons  In  the  past  eight  years,  since 
_igning  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treatv. 
lot  brought  us  greater  national  security 
-t.  continued  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
increases   the    threat   of   the    unimagi- 
destruction   of   a   nuclear   disaster.   I;i 
;lon.  it  is  possible  that  underground  r.u- 
testing  could  be  a  dangerous  hazard  to 
nvironment  through  venting  of  radu- 
materials.    contamination    of    under- 
waters, and  the  triggering  of  earth- 
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development  of  seismic  and  other  na- 

means  of  verification   makes  an  en- 

ble   treaty  possible   without    the   need 

'n-slte   Inspections,    aii    issue    that    has 

the  primary  obstacle  to  U  S   and  Sovie* 

~-nt. 

tinned  nuclear  weapons  tests  also  se.-i- 

hmder  the  effort  to  halt  the  spread 
clear  weapons  to  other  nations  throui^h 
Tuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Many 
tlal  nuclear  powers  are  unwliling  'o 
Ihls  Treaty  and  forgo  nuclear  weapons 

"  -nt  while  the  two  nuclear  super- 
proceed  With  their  testing  program:-. 
economic  savings  that  could  result 
a  test  ban  are  significant.  The  consid- 
'  resources  spent  on  nuclear  under- 
d  tests  could  be  redirected  into  con- 
Ive  peacetime  uses 

are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  this 
— Ttlsan  resolution  because  the  impor- 

of  the  issue  should  override  political 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  re- 

that  the  negotiation  of  a  comprehen- 

ban  treaty  is  being  reviewed  bv  the 

listratlon. 
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We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  our  gov- 
ernment to  take  this  initiative.  We  believe 
the  majority  of  our  own  people  and  the  pe.i- 
ples  around  the  world  will  find  in  this  action 
renewed  hope  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
never  be  Instruments  of  destruction  and  that 
we  have  talien  another  step  toward  true  na- 
tional security  In  a  peaceful  world. 
Signing    for    the    Task    Force    for    the 

Nuclear    Test    Ban 

Mrs.    Josephine    Pomera.vce. 

Co-Chairman. 
Rev  Harry  Applewhite, 
Director   for   International   Relations, 
United  Church  of  Christ. 
Dr.  Betty  Ooetz  Lall. 

Co-Chairman. 
Dr.  Harrison  Brown. 
Professor  of  Science  and  Goiernment. 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 
Dr      Mary     Bunting.     President.     RadcUff 
College. 

Norman  Cousins,  Editor.  World  Review. 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Falk.  Milbank  Profesiior  of 
International   Law,   Princeton   University. 

Dr.  Bernard  Peld.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Hon.  Adrian  Fisher.  Dean.  Georgetown 
University. 

Mr.  David  R  HigUs.  Physicist.  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

Dr.  Marvin  Kalkstein.  State  University  of 
New  York.  Stony  Brook. 

Dr  George  Klstiakowsky,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Polykarp  Kusch.  Prefessor  of  Phvslcs. 
Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  Director,  Rule  of  Law- 
Research  Center.  Duke  University, 

Mr.  Oscar  de  Lima.  Vice  Chairman.  UNA/ 
USA. 

Dr,  Franklin  A,  Long.  Director  of  the  Pro- 
gram on  Science.  Technology  and  Society, 
Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Allard  Lowenstein.  National  Chairman. 
Americans   for   Democratic   Action. 

Rev.  Pat  McDermott,  Director.  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Power  and  Peace 

Dr.  Allan  Parrent,  Director  of  Washington 
Program.  Department  of  International  Af- 
fairs. National  Council  of  Churches, 

Mrs.  Mildred  Perslnger,  Chairman.  Council 
of  Organizations,  UNA  US.A.  YWCA. 

Mr,  Victor  G.  Reuther,  Director.  Interna- 
tional .\R-airs  Department,  lUAW)  Interna- 
tional Union.  United  Automobile,  Aerospace 
&  Agricultural  Implement,  Workers  of 
America. 

Dr,  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  Federation  of 
.■\merican  Scientists. 

Hon.  James  J  Wadsworth.  Formerly  Per- 
manent Representative  to  the  U.N. 

Dr.  George  Wald,  Professor  of  Biology 
Harvard  University 

Dr,  Herman  Will,  Jr.  Associate  General 
Secretary.  Division  of  World  Peace,  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church 

Dr,  Herbert  York.  Department  of  Physics, 
University  of  California,  San  Diego. 

Signing  for  National  Citizens 
Organizations 

Josiah  Beeman.  Director.  Washington  Of- 
fice. United  Presbyterian  Church.  USA. 

David  Brower.  President.  Friends  of  the 
Earth. 

Rev.  George  Chauncey,  Director,  Office  of 
Church  and  Society,  Presbvtenan  Church  In 
the  U.S. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Chairman.  Coalition 
on  National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy. 

G.  Michael  Conlee.  Administrative  Staff. 
Student  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Affairs, 

Edward  Damato.  New  York  Co-ordinator, 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War, 

Rabbi  Maurice  M,  Eisendrath.  President, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Dr,  Robert  A.  Fangmeier,  Director  of  Inter- 
national  Affairs,   Department  of   Church   in 


Society,     Christian     Church     (Disciples     of 
Christ). 

Rev.  Lamar  Glbble,  Peace  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Consultant,  Church  of  the 
Brethern. 

Sanford      Gottlieb.      Executive      Director 

SANE.  ' 

Ernest  Gross,  Esq,,  Vice  Chairman  and 
General  Counsel  UNA/USA. 

Thomas  A.  Halsted,  Executive  Director 
Arms  Control  Association. 

Marll  Hasegawa,  President,  0.3.  Section 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom. 

Dorothy  I.  Height,  National  President,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Walter  Hubbard,  Director,  National  Catho- 
lic Conference  for  Interracial  Justice. 

James  R.  Jennings,  Associate  Director,  Di- 
vision of  World  Justice  and  Peace,  United 
States  Catholic  Conference. 

Robert  E.  Jones.  Director,  Joint  Washing- 
ton OfHce  for  Social  Concern,  Unitarian  Unl- 
versallst  Association. 

Steven  Jacobs,  President,  American  Ethi- 
cal Union. 

Lloyd  Moraln,  President.  American  Hu- 
manist Association. 

Susan  King.  Washington  Director.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress. 

(Mrs.  David  M.)  Norma  Levitt,  President 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods.' 

Marvin  L.  Madeson.  National  Chairman 
New  Democratic  Coalition. 

Ms.  Shlrely  Margolin,  Legislative  Chair- 
man Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

Mrs.  Earl  Marvin,  National  President,  Na- 
tional Council  for  Jewish  Women. 

WUUam  Meyers.  Chairman,  Committee  for 
New  Priorities  In  America. 

Rev.  Elizabeth  J.  Miller,  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Division  of  Christian  Social  Concern 
American  Baptist  Convention. 

Henry  E.  Nlles.  Chairman.  Business  Execu- 
tives Move  for  Vietnam  Peace  and  New 
National  Priorities. 

Layton  Olson.  Executive  Director,  National 
Student  Lobby. 

Douglas  A.  Richardson,  National  Staff 
Director.   National   Vista   Alliance. 

Walter  L.  Smart.  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements. 

Edward  P.  Snyder.  Executive  Director 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation' 

Marge  Tabankln.  President.  National  Stu- 
dent Association. 

Mary  Temple.  Executive  Director,  World 
Federalists,  USA. 

Johnnie  Tillmon,  Associate  Executive  Di- 
rector, National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
Sr.  Margaret  Traxler,  Chairman,  National 
Coalition  of  American  Nuns. 

Lloyd  Tupllng,  Washington  Representa- 
tive. Sierra  Club. 

Foy  Valentine.  Executive  Secretary  The 
Christian  Life  Commission,  The  Southern 
Baptist  Convention, 

Jerry  Wurf,  President.  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees. 


VETERANS'  REFERRAL  SWITCH- 
BOARD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  5 
million  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  have 
come  home  with  their  own  unique  brand 
of  problems.  In  many  ways  they  are  vast- 
ly less  fortunate  than  veterans  of  earlier 
war.s,  not  only  in  the  number  and  kinds 
of  problems  they  have,  but  in  the  com- 
pensation available  to  them. 

Moreover,  the  veterans  of  "Nam"  feel 
rejected  and  misunderstood.  They  were 
in  service  during  the  time  of  an  unpopu- 
lar war. 

Back  home,  these  young  veterans  view 
the  "establishment"  with  suspicion.  They 
do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  help  in 
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solving  their  problems  or  who  to  ask 
for  directions  on  where  to  turn. 

All  this  explains  why  James  Tuman 
thought  up  the  idea  of  Veterans  Refer- 
ral Switchboard.  Mr.  Tuman,  a  former 
staff  employee  of  the  Senate,  worked  on 
a  program  for  the  Army  CEilled  "Opera- 
tion Homecoming."  Struck  by  the  prob- 
lems of  the  modem  veteran,  he  started 
the  referral  switchboard.  Since  Tuman 
was  then  working  for  the  Moimt  Sinai 
Medical  Center  in  Milwaukee,  he  ob- 
tained support  from  that  hospital. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Elmer  L.  Winter, 
president  of  Manpower,  Inc.,  became  im- 
pressed with  the  job  being  done  in  Mil- 
waukee by  the  referral  swltchboaj-d. 
Shortly  after  its  establishment,  it  was 
handling  300  calls  a  week — 20  percent 
drug  related  and  60  percent  of  all  calls 
from  Vietnam  veterans. 

Now,  under  Mr.  Winter's  gentle  pa- 
tronage, the  Veterans  Referral  Switch- 
board has  "gone  national."  By  March  1, 
they  will  be  operated  in  14  cities,  includ- 
ing the  pilot  in  Milwaukee  and  one  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Thereafter,  manpower 
will  open  them  at  the  rate  of  five  a  month 
for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  newspaper  article 
and  an  explanation  of  the  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  10,  1972] 

District  of  Columbia  Vetikans  To  Get 
Job  Rfterral  Help 

(By  Leon  Dash) 

Military  service  veterans  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  will  be  able  to  get  detailed  Infor- 
mation on  where  to  look  for  Jobs  when  a 
new  veteran-run  referral  service  opens  here. 

Called  the  Veterans  Referral  Switchboard, 
the  new  service  will  start  on  Feb.  25,  the  area 
coordinator  J.  Jay  Volkert  said  in  a  press 
conference  yesterday. 

Volkert  said  the  purpose  of  the  new  serv- 
ice Is  to  give  detailed  Information  to  vet- 
erans about  where  to  go  to  apply  for  em- 
ployment, drug  addiction  treatment  or  even 
such  simple  matters  as  how  to  replace  lost 
separation  papers. 

The  referral  service  will  be  manned  by  vet- 
erans on  a  voluntary  basis.  Any  veteran  seek- 
ing answer  to  s!>eclflc  problems  after  Feb. 
25  can  call  393-8484  between  noon  and  8 
p.m.  Monday  to  Saturday.  There  will  also 
be  a  24-hour  answering  service,  seven  days 
a  week,  Volkert  said. 

Similar  operations  in  12  other  cities  na- 
tionwide will  all  be  working  before  March  1, 
according  to  Elmer  L.  Winter,  president  of 
Manpower,  Inc. 

Winter,  whose  firm  contracts  workers  out 
to  private  Industry,  said  the  funds  to  run 
the  services  will  come  out  of  his  company's 
Manpower  Foundation.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. He  estimates  the  cost  of  such  an 
operation  to  be  $5,000  a  year. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  Winter  said,  he 
hopes  to  have  50  such  services  operating  In 
the  country. 

The  Idea  grew  out  of  a  successful  pilot 
program  In  MUwaukee  last  year.  Winter  said. 

The  Milwaukee  operation  handled  more 
than  300  calls  a  week,  he  said. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  calls  to 
the  Milwaukee  operation  have  been  from 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  30  per  cent  from  vet- 
erans of  previous  wars  and  10  per  cent  from 
widows,  dependents  or  relatives  of  veterans. 
Winter  said. 


Most  of  the  calls  have  been  from  veterans 
seeking  information  on  Job  training,  em- 
ployment counseling  and  unemployment 
benefits.  Some  20  per  cent  of  the  callers  have 
had  drug  problems,  and  another  20  per  cent 
medical  or  dental  problems. 

In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
there  are  more  than  3,100  unemployed  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  employment  Insurance 
officials  said  yesterday.  Most  of  them  have 
been  released  from  the  service  within  the 
past  year,  they  said. 

Of  404,000  area  veterans,  71,000  are  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  according  to  A.  Leon  An- 
derson, director  of  the  District's  veterans  af- 
fairs administration. 

Veterans'  Referral  Switchboard 
wht  a  new  veterans'  program 

In  ever  Increasing  numbers  American  sol- 
diers are  coming  home  from  war  again.  More 
than  five  million  men  and  women  have  been 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  last 
six  years.  The  one-ln-five  of  their  generation 
called  to  fight  an  unpopular  and  poorly  un- 
derstood war.  these  veterans  are  often  con- 
fused and  occasionally  bitter. 

Like  veterans  of  past  conflicts  they  face 
readjustment  problems.  But  unlike  previous 
veterans  they  come  from  Armed  Forces  torn 
by  atrocity  charges,  racial  hatred,  and  drug 
abuse.  Returning  home,  they  often  feel  that 
society  Is  indifferent,  even  hostile  to  their 
presence. 

Furthermore,  they  have  been  isolated  for 
two  or  more  years  from  a  rapidly  changing 
economy  that  for  many  has  bypassed  their 
previous  civilian  skills.  Eighty  percent  have 
acquired  a  military  skill  convertible  to  civil- 
ian life,  but  most  are  forced  to  file  for  un- 
employment compensation.  If  unable  to  find 
meaningful  employment  or  Job  training,  they 
lose  confidence  In  themselves  and  In  society. 

Veterans  of  other  wars  have  many  problems 
resulting  not  from  readjustment  but  from 
advancing  age,  disability,  or  recent  social  and 
economic  turmoil.  Many  rights  and  benefits 
they  accrued  by  virtue  of  their  service  have 
not  been  lost,  but  they  have  often  been  for- 
gotten. Complicating  the  situation  of  many 
of  these  older  veterans  are  the  loss  of  dis- 
charge papers,  medical  records,  and  other  Im- 
portant documents. 

Many  agencies  and  organizations  exist  that 
have  produced  significant  results  in  alleviat- 
ing many  veteran  problems.  However,  the 
number  of  these  organizations,  the  scope  of 
their  services,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  stafT 
and  money  to  carry  out  information  and 
education  programs  has  caused  confusion 
rather  than  transition  among  veterans  poorly 
counseled  at  discharge.  The  problem,  then, 
for  Milwaukee  was  one  of  communication — 
to  provide  a  central  Information  point  for 
dissemination  of  the  roles  and  services  of 
agencies  and  organizations  throughout  the 
community  to  all  veterans  young  and  old. 
This  central  information  point  was  provided 
in  Milwaukee  by  the  creation  of  the  Veterans' 
Referral  Switchboard. 

HOW   did   the   program   come  into  EXISTENCE? 

The  Veterans'  Referral  Switchboard  was  the 
brainchild  of  James  Tuman,  now  Director  of 
Development  for  Milwaukee's  Mount  Slnal 
Medical  Center,  but  formerly  founder  and 
director  of  Operation  Homecoming,  a  busi- 
ness-sponsored association  that  provided  Job 
Information  and  counseling  to  servicemen  all 
over  the  world.  Having  talked  to  hundreds  of 
young  men  recently  returned  to  civilian  life, 
Tuman  noted  time  after  time  the  broad  scope 
of  their  readjustment  problems,  their  disil- 
lusionment, their  confusion  about  where  to 
turn.  He  began  to  think  about  a  central 
telephone  referral  service,  widely  publicized, 
that  could  serve  as  a  conununlcatlon  focus 
for  and  to  veterans  of  all  conflicts. 

Shortly  sifter  coming  to  Milwaukee  In  mld- 
1971,  Tuman  contacted  several  Vietnam  era 


veterans,  who  quickly  became  enthusiasuc 
about  the  idea  and  who  volunteered  to  staff 
the  switchboard.  .\  board  of  directors  con.sist- 
ing  of  six  veterans,  two  p>sychologists,  and  a 
doctor,  was  formed  and  a  small  amount  of 
money  was  raised  to  begin  operation. 

Next  the  board  of  directors  arranged  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  all  agencies 
and  organizations  dealing  with  veteran  p.-^ob- 
lems  to  explain  the  Veterans'  Relerral 
Switchboard  and  to  enlist  their  support.  The 
representatives,  recognizing  a  possible  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  that  had  hampered  their 
efforts  in  the  past,  offered  to  provide  detailed 
information  about  their  roles  and  services  to 
the  Switchboard  and  also  offered  to  train 
the  volunteers  After  several  weeks  of  prep- 
aration,   the    service    began    operation 

The  Switchboard.  widely  publicized 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  local  media, 
was  immediately  flooded  with  calls,  handling 
over  300  completed  calls  per  week  on  one 
telephone  line.  Soon  its  expert  referral  of  a 
wide  range  of  veteran  problems  earned  the 
plaudits  of  veterans'  organizations  and  cirfc 
officials. 

what   kinds  or  calls   have   been   handled? 

Approximately  60':  of  the  calls  have  been 
from  Vietnam  era  veterans.  SCT  from  vet- 
erans of  previous  conflicts,  and  10":  from 
widows,  dependents,  or  relatives  of  veterans. 

The  majority  of  the  calls  from  young  vet- 
erans concern  employment  problems — where 
to  get  Information  on  Job  training,  employ- 
ment counseling,  and  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Many  of  those  seeking  employment  also 
have  pressing  financial,  legal,  or  psychological 
problems.  Approximately  20 '"r  of  the  callers 
have  drug  problems,  another  20  ^  medical  or 
dental  problems,  and  15'",  seek  information 
about  educational  counseling  benefits.  Other 
problems  frequently  mentioned  are  dl.sabillty 
claims,  procedures  for  review  of  discharges, 
mental  problems  in  the  family,  housing  and 
business  loans,  and  insurance. 

The  veterans  of  previous  wars  call  most 
often  about  medical  problems,  old  age  homes, 
and  disability  or  pension  rights.  Some  of 
these  callers  are  indigent  and  have  few  or 
no  records  of  their  service  Other  less  fre- 
quent problems  are  housing  and  business 
loans,  employment  counseling,  and  education 
benefits. 

Widows,  dependents,  and  relatives  of  vet- 
erans are  mainly  concerned  with  survivor 
benefits,  burial  benefits,  and  medical  prob- 
lems. Sometimes  they  seek  Information  on 
psychological  counseling  and  legal  aid  for 
veteran^  having  readjustment  problems  but 
too  proud  to  seek  help. 

Concerned  citizens  have  also  called  the 
Switchboard  offering  information  on  pro- 
grams for  veterans  that  are  not  widely  known 
or  offering  Jobs  to  qualified  veterans. 

WHERE     IS     IT     GOING? 

The  veterans  were  encouraged  with  their 
success  in  Milwaukee,  but  were  seriously 
hampered  by  a  shortage  of  funds  Seeking 
support  for  continued  operation  of  the 
Switchboard,  they  came  to  Elmer  L  Winter, 
president  of  Manpower,  Ine  ,  the  nation's 
largest  temporary  help  firm  and  a  oompany 
noted  for  its  Interest  and  efforts  in  solving 
community  problems.-  Mr,  Winter,  immedi- 
ately recognizing  the  value  of  the  program, 
agreed  to  sponsor  the  program  not  only  in 
Milwaukee,  but  also  In  cities  all  over  the 
country.  By  March  1,  Veterans'  Referral 
Switchboards  will  be  operating  in  13  cities. 


'  Manpower  has  also  sp<jnsored  Touthpow- 
er,  Inc.  a  non-profit  summer  Job  placement 
for  16  to  21  veer  olds  that  has  operated  In 
many  U.S  cities  for  eight  summers,  and  the 
Summer  Action  program,  which  has  encour- 
aged several  hundred  young  people  all  over 
the  country  by  providing  cash  scholarships 
for  the  most  outstanding  public  service 


a:  Id  wUl  be  Initiated  In  Ave  addltlonaJ  cities 
p  sr  month  after  that. 

H  ANPOWHt.  Inc.,  Starts  New  Veterans'  Sesv- 
ick;  Prke  Telephone  Reterral  Program 
TO  Begin  in  Washington.  Other  Major 
U.S.  CrriES 

Washington — A  free  nationwide  program 
fdr  veterans,  designed  to  provide  one-stop 
re  ferral  services  for  all  veterans'  problems, 
w  IS  announced  today  by  Elmer  L.  Winter. 
p:  esldent  of  ManfKiwer.  Inc.  The  program  will 
bi  sponsored  by  Manpower  Foundation.  Inc., 
tie  charitable  organization  of  Manpower, 
14  c. 

Known  as  the  Veterans'  Referral  Switch- 
board, this  program  will  provide  a  well-pub- 
1  :lzed  telephone  number,  with  phones  man- 
ni  >d   by   trained   veterans  serving  as   volun- 
t^rs.  In  13  U.S.  cities.  Including  Washlng- 
,  by  March  I.  A  pilot  program  Is  alreedy 
oi>eratlon  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Some 
cities  will  be  covered  by  the  end  of  this 
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It  Is  exp>ected  that  the  program  will  ezp&nd 
at  a  rate  of  five  cities  a  month  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 


Former  sen-Icemen  with  questions  or  prob- 
ns  in  ar.y  area  including  employment,  vet- 
benefi-.s.   or  drug   counseling  will   be 
i.-en  complete  information  on  the  speciflc 
or  organization  tha*,  can  help  them. 
'  TTie  return  of  vast  numbers  of  Vietnam 
serviceman  i  over  5.000,000  since  1965)  has 
uced  serious  readjustment  problems  both 
the  veterans  and  for  society."  Mr.  Winter 
inarked.  "Numerous  agencies  and  organlza- 
)ns  offer  significant  ,xssist.\nce  In  alleviating 
y  of  these  probl?ms,  but  many  veterans 
confused  about  or  Ignorant  of  the  bene- 
due  them  and   the  help  available." 
The  Veterans'  Referral  Switchboard,"  said 
nter,  "will  provide  a  central,  well-publl- 
Informatlon  source  for  all  veterans.  We 
pe  It  will  help  In  clearing  up  the  confusion 
has  hampered  veteran  service  organiza- 
■>x\a  as  well  as  the  veterans." 
James  Tum.-in.  EWrector  of  Development  for 
Iwaukees  Mount  Slnal  Medical  Center  and 
nator   of    the   pilot    program,   described 
Switchboard's  success  in  Milwaukee. 
"Since  Its  inception,  the  Switchboard  has 
\eraged  more  than  300  calls  per  week,"  he 
"Many    of    the    callers    have    complex 
ems  that  require  more  than  one  referral, 
all  veterans  are  called  back  to  be  sure 
found  the  help  they  needed." 
According  to  Tuman,  thirty  percent  o(f  the 
have   been   from   veterans  of   conflicts 
otfier   than   Vietnam,   many   of   whom   were 
vlously  unaware  that  they  retained  many 
dteran  rights  and  benefits.  Twenty  percent 
the  calls  Involve  drug  problems. 
Rick  Church,  an  American  Indian  and  a 
ne  Corps  veterans  who  h-as  been  active 
the  Milwaukee   program,  explained   why 
program  has  met  with  such  a  response 
young  veterans. 
'Many     Vietnam     veterans     have     bitter 
memories  of  their  tour  of  duty,  and  are  fur- 
turned  off  by  what  they  feel  is  indlf- 
on   the  part  of  many  people   when 
return  to  civilian  life,"  he  said.  "They 
extremely  stispiclous  of  large  agencies  and 
orftaiazatio  -s  tnat  they  think  wllfonly  bring 
ty  promises  and  miles  of  red  tape. 
•However,  when  they  call  the  Swtchboard, 
talk  to  another  veteran  the^r  own  age 
o  can  often  restore  their  confidence  and 
co^ivlnce   'hem    to   seek   the    help    which    Is 
liable." 

tThe  program  will  begin  operation  !ri   the 

fo  lowing  cities  by  March   1:   Boston,  Mass., 

!  iffalo,  N.Y.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Dallas.  Tex.. 

ville,  Ky..   Newark,   X.J.,   New   Orleans, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Seattle,  Wash.. 

ard  Washington,  DC. 

Manpower  Foundation  will  provide  the 
funds  for  the  operation  in  each  city,  but  the 
prDgram  wUl  be  operated  by  a  board  of  di- 
re ;tors  In  e8u:h  city,  consisting  of  veterans 
at  d  representatives  of  veteran  service  organl- 
z&  Uons  and  agencies. 
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Statement  of  Elmer  L.  Winter, 
President,  Manpower,  Inc, 
We  are  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
make  the  announcement  for  which  we  have 
asked  you  here  today.  It  relates  to  something 
which  has  been  on  our  mind  for  a  long 
time — an  effort  on  the  part  of  Manpower, 
Inc.,  through  Its  Manpower  FVaundatlon,  to 
provide  some  public  service  help  to  the  vet- 
erans who  return  home  only  to  face  so  many 
serious  problems. 

Our  concern  for  these  veterans  Is  really  an 
extension  of  the  concern  which  we  have  long 
felt  for  the  young  people  of  America.  Since 
1964,  our  company  has  been  involved  In  the 
sponsorship  of  a  public  service  program  to 
help  provide  summer  Jobs  for  young  people 
in  some  twenty  cities.  This  program,  called 
Youthpower.  hsis  used  the  volunteer  efforts 
of  young  people  to  operate  clearing  houses 
for  summer  Job  opportunities.  Manpower  has 
provided  the  space,  the  equipment,  the  sup- 
plies, the  telephones,  and  the  services  of  a 
college  student  to  act  as  the  local  coordina- 
tor for  the  program.  Y.Tung  people  them- 
selves have  volunteered  time  to  staff  the 
program. 

The  results  of  this  Youthpower  program 
have  been,  frankly,  surprlslns:  even  to  us. 
To  date,  Youthpower  has  placed  young  peo- 
ple between  16  and  21  in  more  than  70,000 
st'mmer  Jobs.  There  has  been  no  charge  to 
anyone  for  Youthpower's  service. 

A  couple  of  years  aeo,  we  became  concerned 
about  the  attitudes  young  people  were  de- 
veloping toward  business  and  the  private 
sector.  "The  establishment,"  as  they  call  It. 
did  not  seem  to  provide  the  outlet  young 
people  wore  seeking  for  involvement  I'n  the 
problems  of  their  community. 

We  decided  that  In  addition  to  our  Youth- 
power  program,  we  would  begin  the  sponsor- 
ship of  another  public  service  effort  which 
we  hoped  would  help  to  bridge  the  communi- 
cations gap  between  young  people  and  the 
business  community  We  called  our  effort 
Manpower's  Summer  .^ctlon  Program. 
Through  It,  we  offered  S  10,000  In  cash  awards 
to  those  young  people  who  created  and  con- 
ducted the  most  beneficial  community  bet- 
terment project  during  their  spare  summer 
hours.  The  re.spon.'^e  was  as  exciting  as  we 
had  hoped  it  would  be.  Literally  thousands 
of  young  people  became  involved  In  projects 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Summer  Action 
program's  panel  of  Judges. 

Just  as  In  the  case  of  Youthpower,  the 
young  people  seemed  delighted  at  the  en- 
couragement we  gave  them  to  get  involved. 
We  were  very  pleased  at  their  response  and 
have  continued  the  Summer  Action  program 
as  an  annual  competition. 

During  the  p.a3t  months,  we  have  observed 
another  group  of  American  young  people 
which  is  facing  some  serious  problems.  This 
gr  lup  Is  the  veterans,  whom  we  are  grateful 
to  .=;ee  retu.-ning  in  increa'^lng  numbers. 

For  some  time,  we  have  been  actively  seek- 
ing a  way  in  which  Manpower  could  involve 
itself  In  provldl'ig  some  tvpe  of  needed  free 
service  to  former  .servicemen,  A  survey  of 
the  managers  In  our  U.S.  offices  Indicated 
almost  u:iantmous  support  for  some  sort  of 
effort  for  veterans. 

In  seeking  a  means  whereby  we  could 
make  a  contribution,  I  have  met  and  corre- 
sponded with  people  like  Frank  McKerna-i, 
director  of  the  Defense  Deparrnaenfs  Tran.-l- 
tio.ial  Manpower  programs,  and  Jim  Gates, 
chairman  of  the  National  Jobs  for  Veterans 
campaUn,  These  m.ea,  and  ethers,  felt  that 
the  nationwide  office  structure  cf  Manpower, 
Inc.  and  our  experience  In  the  employment 
field,  combined  with  our  bac'Kground  In  pub- 
lic service  efforts,  such  as  Youthpower  ard 
our  Summer  Action  program,  would  provide 
an  idea!  foundation  for  a  veterans'  program. 


Recently,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Jim  Tuman,  Rick  Church  and  several  other 
veterans,  who  had  organized  a  unique  pro- 
gram known  as  the  Vetersms'  Referral 
Switchboard.  This  organization  provides  a 
central,  well-publicized  telephone  number, 
manned  by  veterans,  serving  as  volunteers. 
By  calling  the  Veterans'  Referral  Switch- 
board, former  servicemen  obtain  Information 
about  the  services  available  to  them  In  the 
community.  They  are  told  how  to  contact 
the  right  person,  at  the  organization  which 
can  best  solve  their  problem. 

The  young  men  who  began  this  effort  in 
Milwaukee  came  to  us  because  of  the  con- 
cern we  had  shown  for  young  people  through 
Youthpower  and  the  Summer  Action  pro- 
gram. They  needed  some  additional  support 
for  their  Milwaukee  effort. 

We  were,  of  course,  able  to  give  them  the 
support  which  they  needed  In  Milwaukee. 
More  than  that,  we  began  talking  with  them 
Immediately  about  the  possibility  of  expand- 
ing this  much-needed  service  to  veterans  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
idea  of  sponsoring  the  Veterans'  Referral 
Switchboard  In  other  cities  excited  these 
young  men  as  much  as  It  pleased  us  to  be 
able  to  do  so. 

We  selected  13  cities  as  Immediate  targets 
for  expansion.  They  are:  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts; Buffalo,  New  York;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Dalla,"?.  Texas:  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Newark, 
New  Jersey;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Okla- 
homa City,  Oklahoma;  PhUadelphla,  Penn- 
sylvania; Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Seattle,  Washington;  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  will  be  expanding  the  program  to  five 
additional  cities  each  month  until  we  have 
a  network  of  Manpower's  Veterans'  Referral 
Switchboards  In  at  least  50  key  cities.  In  each 
city.  Manpower,  Inc.  will  provide  the  space, 
the  supplies,  the  telephone  service,  the  pro- 
motional assistance  and  any  other  support 
needed.  While  the  Manpower  Foundation 
and  Manpower,  Inc.  will  sponsor  this  effort, 
control  of  the  program  In  each  city  will  be  In 
the  hands  of  an  advisory  board  made  up  of 
veterans  and  representatives  of  veterans' 
service  organizations. 

The  telephones  will  be  manned  by  young 
veteran  volunteers,  Just  as  they  have  been  In 
Milwaukee.  We  feel  this  Is  very  Important, 
since  it  is  often  only  with  the  encouragement 
of  a  peer  that  a  veteran  will  seek  the  help 
available  through  an  agency.  Being  able  to 
talk  with  another  veteran  has  In  many  cases 
helped  a  returning  serviceman  to  overcome 
his  reluctance  to  deal  with  "the  establish- 
ment." 

Our  experience  with  Youthpower  and  Man- 
power's Summer  Action  program  have  taught 
us  the  Importance  of  peer  confidence  on 
the  part  of  young  people. 

The  Veterans  Administration  and  many 
other  public  and  private  organizations  do 
an  excellent  job  of  alleviating  many  prob- 
lems of  returning  servicemen.  By  expanding 
Manpower's  Veterans'  Referral  Switchboard 
to  nationwide  service,  we  hope  to  convince 
the  veterans  who  served  us  so  well,  that  their 
communities  stand  ready  to  serve  them  in 
turn. 

By  our  company's  sponsorship  of  this  pro- 
gram, we  hope  to  encourage  other  businesses 
and  other  Individuals  to  Invest  their  time 
and  effort  In  .solving  the  problems  of  return- 
ing servicemen.  Any  Investment  In  these  fine, 
young  men,  who  represent  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  valuable  resources,  cannot  fail  to 
bring  long  lasting  returns. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  STUDENT 
AID 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  soon  the  con- 
ferees on  S.  659  will  be  deciding  two  very 
basic  questions  pertaining  to  higher  ed- 
ucation in  this  country.  One  is  the  type 
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of  student  aid  which  should  be  made 
available;  while  the  second  is  the  type  of 
institutional  aid  and  whether  it  should 
be  tied  to  student  aid. 

The  Senate  bill  would  establish  a  basic 
educational  opportunity  grant  of  $1,400 
a  year,  minus  the  amoimt  the  student  or 
his  family  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  his  education,  to  any  stu- 
dent accepted  at  an  accredited  school. 
Each  youngster  receiving  that  grant 
would  carry  to  the  school  an  institutional 
grant.  The  House  bill,  whDe  having  no 
basic  grant  provision,  does  have  a  mas- 
sive program  of  institutional  aid  based 
on  a  simple  head  count  at  institutions. 

Representatives  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion community  favor  the  House  ap- 
proach. Plowever,  individual  schools  are 
studying  the  Senate  bill  and  find  it  has 
much  to  offer.  Mr,  Alfred  B.  Pitt,  the 
special  adviser  to  the  president  of  Yale 
University,  has  written  an  interesting 
paper  entitled  "A  Proposal  for  Rational- 
izing the  Financing  of  Undergraduate 
Education."  Mr.  Fitt,  while  now  in  the 
academic  world,  is  no  stranger  to  Wash- 
ington. From  1967  to  1969  he  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Manpower,  and  for  3 
years  prior  to  that  was  General  Counsel 
of  the  Army.  The  Fitt  paper  makes  many 
cogent  comments  on  the  Federal  role  in 
education,  which  touch  directly  upon  the 
issues  we  will  be  discussing  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Fitt's  paper  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Proposal  for  Rationalizing  the  Financing 

OF  Undergraduate  Education 

(By  Alfreds.  Fitt) 

The  paper  which  follows  Is  an  attempt  to 
describe  an  appropriate  federal  role  In  financ- 
ing the  American  system  of  pwst -secondary 
education  through  the  level  of  the  bacca- 
laureate degree.  The  purposes  and  problems 
In  graduate  and  professional  education,  and 
the  funding  thereof,  vary  In  significant  ways 
from  those  of  undergraduate  education  and 
will  be  dealt  with  In  a  separate  memo- 
randum. 

This  paper  Is  In  six  sections: 

I.  Why  the  system  Is  financially  pinched. 

II.  Flaws  In  the  system's  performance, 
m.  Desirable   characteristics  of  a  federal 

program. 

IV.  General  federal  aid  to  Institutions  is 
error. 

V.  A  speciflc  proposal  for  student  aid. 

VI.  Logical  corollary  changes. 

I 

There  Is  a  relative  financial  depression  In 
our  system  of  higher  education. 

More  and  more  young  people  are  graduat- 
ing from  high  school— 1.9  million  in  1960.  3 
million  In  1970.  More  of  the  graduates  are 
going  on  to  college — 51%  In  1963,  58%  In 
1968.  The  population  of  the  college  age  group 
went  up  53%  between  1959  and  1969,  but  the 
number  actually  enrolled  rose  by  116%. 

Since  higher  education  over  time  has  not 
been  able  to  achieve  any  measurable  Increase 
In  productivity,  the  consequence  of  rising 
enrollments  Is  a  steadily  Increasing  share  of 
GNP  devoted  to  higher  education — 1.4%  In 
1960,  2,3%,  In  1966  and  more  than  3%  pro- 
jected for  1976. 

The  struggle  for  a  larger  share  of  GNP  is 
creating  excruciating  stresses.  Tuition  pay- 
ments by  students  and  their  families  cover 
only  17%  of  expenditures  on  student  educa- 
tion at  public  institutions  and  64%  at  pri- 
vate institutions.  Thus,  taxpayers  and  non- 
puDilc  donors  have  had  to  bear  most  of  the 


rising  share  of  GNP  allocated  to  higher  edu- 
cation. But  other  claimants  against  GNP — 
the  war,  medical  care,  anti-pollution,  etc  — 
have  been  pressing  harder  and  harder  since 
the  mld-19«0's,  and  in  consequence  for  the 
last  several  years  the  sum  of  educational  ex- 
penditures has  risen  faster  than  the  sum  of 
Institutional  Income.  Even  tho,se  coHege.s 
with  stable  enrollments  are  caught,  for 
higher  education  Is  labor  intensive,  and 
wages  and  salaries  per  student  have  risen 
disproportionately  to  revenue  per  student. 

The  result  has  been  looming  or  actual 
operating  deficits  for  private  Institutions  and 
curtailment  of  programs  and  decline  of  qual- 
ity at  public  Institutions  {which  usually 
cannot  technically  overspend  their  Income). 

Hardest  hit  are  research  universities  com- 
mitted to  expensive  long  term  programs  for 
which  federal  aid  Is  declining,  private  insti- 
tutions In  direct  geographic  competition  with 
low  tuition  public  institutions,  and  small 
colleges  everywhere— but  the  entire  system  is 
financially  ailing  to  some  degree.  It  needs 
more  money,  and  educators  are  turning  with 
growing  Insistence  and  desperation  to  the 
federal  government  as  the  logical,  the  only 
source  for  the  needed  support. 

ir 

The  American  system  cf  higher  ed<icatlon 
Is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, but  even  so  Its  performaiice  in  some 
respects  Is  disappointing  and  In  others  is 
illogical.  If  the  federal  government  is  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  system,  and  certainly  it 
should,  the  remedy  mtist  be  shaped  to  cire 
(at  best)  or  not  exacerbate  (at  worst)  the 
following  deficiencies : 

(a)  A  student's  family  background,  rather 
than  his  own  ability.  Is  still  too  decisive  In 
determining  who  enters  college. 

About  40^,  of  the  college  age  population 
Is  now  actually  enrolled  In  coll.'ge.  but  it  Is 
not  the  ablest  40^"^.  Of  all  the  high  school 
graduates  In  the  upper  40';  of  achievement, 
nine  out  of  te:i  from  families  in  the  highest 
quarter  of  the  social  heap  go  on  to  college, 
but  only  four  out  of  ten  from  the  lowest 
quarter  do  so.  Children  of  equally  high  apti- 
tude have  grossly  unequal  opportunity  to 
enter  the  world  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  education  of  young  people  from 
upper  Income  families  Is  heavily  and  need- 
lessly subsidized,  while  at  the  same  time  most 
families  cannot  afford  to  pay  college  costs 
from  current  Income. 

According  to  a  College  Scholarship  Service 
study,  the  parents  of  .'reshmen  in  public 
4-year  colleges  could  reasonably  have  paid 
$273  million  more  than  th.y  did  In  1966.  If 
there  had  been  a  general  $500  tuition  In- 
crease, It  would  have  financed  scholarships 
for  all  those  unable  to  pay  It  and  still  left 
an  extra  $177  million  In  tuition  Income  from 
the  freshman  class  alone. 

Yet  while  undercharging  upper  Income 
families,  the  system  "-till  asks  more  money 
than  most  families  can  afford  to  pay.  Average 
expenses  for  students  in  residence  at  public 
Institutions  now  total  about  f2000  av,d  at 
private  institutions  about  $3500,  both  fleures 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  more  than  half  of 
American  families  whose  1970  Incomes  were 
below  $10,000. 

(c)  Private  Institutions  face  ruin  or  ab- 
sorption by  the  piiblle  sector. 

The  low  tuition  policy  at  p\;blic  ln.stitu- 
tions  net  only  confers  unneeded  subsidiaries 
on  upper  Income  families,  it  also  has  the 
unintended  but  inevitable  effect  of  driving 
private  Institutions  out  of  existence 

If  only  mediocre.  Ineiflcient  private  colleges 
were  being  ruined,  that  would  be  a  defensible 
result,  but  while  ritually  trtumpeting  the  vir- 
tues of  diversity,  we  have  created  coi.d.tions 
forcing  uniformity:  all  the  private  colleges, 
excellent,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  will  even- 
tUBJly  go  under  unlebs.  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. governme.it  ccines  to  their  resci;e. 

In  1950  25%   of  California's  student,^  were 


educated  in  private  colleges.  Last  year  it  was 
only  6%. 

Private  colleges  In  New  York  City  have 
had  a  5"^"  enrollment  decline  in  the  last 
three  years,  while  enrollments  at  public  In- 
stitutions have  risen  by  101"",. 

Private  cniieges  ought  not  to  be  done  away 
with,  but  If  the  contrary  is  decided  the  de- 
cision should  be  a  conscious  one.  It  should 
not  be  an  accldent.al  by-product  of  the  ef- 
fort, thus  far  unsuccessfiil.  to  put  a  college 
education  within  reach  of  all  w^ho  can  qualify 
on  merit. 

(d)  50%  of  all  who  enter  college  never 
graduate.  The  statistics  are  uncertain,  but 
apparently  academic  failures  and  financial 
reasons  account  for  only  about  a  third  of 
the  dropouts.  The  rest  lack  motivation  or 
simply  cannot  find  a  satisfying  experience 
in  college.  The  collective  waste  of  students' 
time  and  sj^iclcty's  resources  involved  in  start- 
ing but  not  finishing  college  Is  appalling.  If 
there  Is  to  be  coherent  federal  Intervention 
In  the  flnar.clng  of  higher  education.  It 
should  be  calculated  to  discourage  the  111- 
motlvatt'd  from  matriculating  and  to  en- 
courage the  managers  of  the  system  to  pro- 
vide a  more  satisfactory  environment  for  the 
transmission  of  knowledge. 

Ill 

In  approaching  the  task  of  defining  a  co- 
herent federal  role  in  the  financing  of  higher 
education.  Congress  should  make  a  number 
of  preliminary  decisions 

lai  It  is  futile  and  foolish  to  strive  for 
"universal  higher  education."  Not  everybody 
graduates  from  high  school,  and  of  those  who 
do,  not  all  will  ever  wish  to  continue  their 
formal  education.  Nor  should  they  be  pres- 
sured u>  do  so.  If  only  for  the  rea-sons  that  a 
college  education  Is  neither  provably  es- 
sential to  happiness  nor  thought  (by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  to  be  a  require- 
ment for  more  than  about  20~  of  the  jobs 
in  our  sc-clety.  Truly  universal  attendance 
in  higher  education  could  be  achieved  only 
if  It  were  made  compulsory,  a  concept  so  at 
war  with  personal  freedom  and  common 
sense  as  not  to  require  discussion. 

(b)  No  one  should  be  barred  from  post 
secondary  education  by  a  lack  of  funds. 
Those  who  are  motivated  to  carry  on  beyond 
high  school  should  have  to  meet  only  one 
standard,  that  of  aptitude, 

(c)  If  financial  need  is  not  to  be  a  bar. 
then  the  entitlement  to  financial  assistance: 

Must  be  steadily  predictable  The  9th 
grader  mu,st  know  that  he  can  enter  the  13th 
grade  on  merit  alone. 

Must  be  extended  proportionately  to  the 
children  of  most  families,  not  Uist  to  those 
in  lower  Income  categories  Nearly  78% 
of  U.S.  Families  had  1970  Incomes  below 
»15.000. 

(d)  The  financial  aid  entitlement  should 
be  usable  at  the  discretion  of  the  student 
for  any  form  of  post  secondary  education 
subject  only  to  general  standards  of  legiti- 
macy for  the  enterprise. 

(C)  Congress  should  shape  the  federal  role 
in  a  fashion  which  minlml7es  bcith  the  need 
to  make  difficult  legislative  decisions  and 
tbe  temptation  to  prescribe  how  higher  ed- 
ucation should  be  conducted.  The  govern- 
ment should  shrink  from  trying  to  determine 
who  will  be  admitted  to  college,  v.'hat  courses 
must  be  '-iffercd  or  ptirstied,  whether  a  col- 
lege is  being  managed  efficiently,  or  which 
Institutions  deserve  support  and  which  do 
not, 

(f)  In  general,  federal  educational  subsi- 
dies to  Individuals  should  be  based  solely 
on  fina:iclal  need  Neither  GI  Bill  nor  Social 
Security  payments  deppnd  on  the  actual  need 
of  the  recipient,  but  the  first  is  a  fcrm  of 
deferred  compensation  and  the  second  Is  a 
form  of  insurai.ce  pr.-ceeds.  If  one  is  neither 
a  veteran  nor  an  orphan,  he  should  have  to 
prove  his  need  Money  awards  for  superior 
academl'-  promise  or  performance  are  part 
cf  the  American  tradition,  but  the  federal 
government    should   not    give   Its   money   to 
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dents  who  do  no:  need  It  so  long  as  there 
any  young  people  barred  by  poverty  alone 
frfcm  entering  college. 

<g)    Reasonable   student   self-help   efforts 
sh(ould  be  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  fed- 
educational   subsidies.  Self-help   means 
illingness  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  through 
Ings.   summer  or   term-time  earnings  or 
borrowing.    Sometimes    students    cannot 
d  Jobs,  and  sometimes  Jobs  are  Incompatl- 
^  with  academic  progress.  Due  allowance 
-i  be  made  In  such  cases,  but  If.  for  exam- 
'.  a  student  chooses  to  vacation  in  Europe 
tead  of  working  during  the  summer,  he 
3Uld    still    be    required    to    pav — through 
bo|Towlng  if  necessary — an  appropriate  por- 
ticin  of  his  college  costs. 
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The  paradox  which  must  be  solved  is  that 

price  of  going  to  college  :s  at  once  too 

and  too  high  in  relation  to  Its  cost. 

►lost  of  the  problems  already  described  In 

3  article  could  be  solved  or  ameliorated  if 

consumer  of  higher  education,  the  stu- 

were    required    to    pay    more — much 

-for    the    services    he     receives.    The 

llenge  Is  to  Hnd  a  fair  way  to  make  It 

"ible  for  the  student  to  pay  more. 

Tor  years  it  has  been  an  article  of  faith 

t   higher  education   should   be   available 

ow  or  no  cost  to  the  student.  The  rea- 

Ing  has  been   (U    that  no  worthy  youth 

be    denied    the    opportunity    to    de- 

3p  his  talents  land  thus  move  up  the  so- 

ladder)   and   (2|   that  since  society  as  a 

3le    benefits    from    having    an    educated 

ulace.  society  should  pay  some — in  prac- 

most — of    the    cost    of    educating    that 

minority   of  society   which   graduates 

college 

ever,  neither  reason  leads  logically  to 

conclusion  it  Is  intended  to  support   We 

ftdy  know  that  low  tuition  for  everybody 

attendance  has   not   meant   effective   ac- 

to  college  for  all  who  are  qualified,  and 

time  to  develop  a  different  technique  to 

what  all  agree  is  a  laudable  goal. 

other    reason — that    it    is    unfair    to 
individuals  for  benefits   accruing   to 
whole  society — was  advanced  manv  years 
to  explain  why  all  the  taxpayers  should 
rlbute  to  the  college  support  of  a  rela- 
handful,  mainly  from  the  upper  classes. 
1  if  the  explanation  was  at  one  time  per- 
Ive,  It  is  no  longer.  The  fact  that  a  svs- 
whlch  confers  private  benefits  on  Indl- 
al  consumers  may  also  provide  general 
"ts  to  society  does  not  compel  the  con- 
that   the  consumers  should   be  ex- 
from  payment.  Their  ability  to  pay,  or 
of  it,  and  not  whether  there  Is  a  general 
fit,  should  decide  the  question. 
E  efenders  of  the  low  or  no  tuition  policy  at 
~  college  level  sometimes  liken  it  to  "the 
;y  of  free  public  elementary  and  second- 
schooling.  But  comparing  the  compelled 
ndance  of  small  children  to  the  volun- 
attendance  of  people  old  enough  to  vote 
t  apt.  A  more  logical  comparison  Is  with 
nation's   highway    network    and    postal 
m.  which  In  their  own  ways  are  at  least 
rssentlal  as  higher  education  to  the  ad- 
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vance  of  American  clvUlzatlon.  The  users  of 
the  highways  and  the  malls  pay  all  or  al- 
most all  of  the  co^ts  of  those  systems,  while 
the  users  of  the  college  system  pay  only  a 
fraction.  It  is  argued  that  they  pay  later  on 
in  the  form  of  income  taxes  on  their  earn- 
ings, which  are  higher  than  those  of  people 
who  do  not  go  to  college,  but  this  argument 
is  valid,  if  at  all,  only  when  the  college  grad- 
uate pays  a  higher  tax  than  that  exacted 
from  someone  in  the  same  Income  bracket 
who  did  not  go  to  college — and  that  is  not 
now  the  case. 

Despite  the  passion  with  which  the  low 
tuition  principle  is  defended,  average  tuition 
charges  (in  constant  1969-70  dollars)  have 
been  driven  up  by  inexorable  pressures,  23% 
for  public  Institutions  daring  the  1960's  and 
47';;  at  private  Institutions.  Furthermore, 
the  number  of  Ixirrowers  under  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program  increased 
from  115,000  to  560,000  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  those  in  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  (which  began  in  1966)  from 
48,000  to  over  1  million  in  1970-71.  So  the 
process  of  making  the  price  of  a  college  edu- 
cation closer  to  its  cost,  and  of  shifting  more 
of  that  cost  to  the  student,  Is  already  under 
way,  albeit  slowly  and  not  as  a  result  of 
articulated  federal  policy. 

The  logic  of  the  process  is  not  widely 
accepted.  Instead  of  searching  for  more  and 
better  ways  to  increase  student  ability  to 
pay.  almost  all  spokesmen  for  American 
higher  education  have  been  importuning 
Congress  to  provide  general  federal  aid  to 
institutions,  usually  on  an  enrollment  count 
formula.  A  variant  would  measure  the  In- 
stitution's subsidy  by  the  number  of  fed- 
erally aided  students  in  attendance,  or  by 
the  amount  of  federal  assist.ance  going  to 
those  students.  While  the  variant  is  vastly 
superior  to  a  simple  head  count  formula, 
both  depend  on  an  assumption  which  is 
plainly  Incorrect,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
general  national  interest  in  supporting  all 
institutions  of  higher  education,  no  matter 
their  specific  financial  condition  nor  how- 
ever wretched  their  programs,  however  lim- 
ited their  ability  to  attract  rtudenta  and 
however  foolishly  they  are  managed. 

There  is  no  such  national  Interest.  Rather, 
the  general  national  Interest  lies  in  rational- 
izing the  public  subsidies  already  devoted  to 
higher  education,  increasing  the  educational 
purchasing  power  of  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies, insuring  that  access  to  college  depends 
only  on  motivation  and  aptitude  and  not  on 
wealth,  and  encouraging  the  social  accept- 
ability of  postsecondarv  alternatives  to  col- 
lege. 

Federal  grants  to  institutions  rather  than 
to  students  are  Justified  only  in  the  context 
of  an  Identified  national  interest  111  served 
by  market  forces,  e.g.  high  energy  physics 
programs,  innovative  academic  approaches 
with  a  potential  for  wide  application  If 
successful,  medical  schools,  basic  research 
and  the  like.  The  federal  government  must 
not  embark  on  the  folly  of  giving  money  to 
educational  institutions  simply  because  thev 
enroll  students. 

FAMILY  INCOME 
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The  main  federal  program  for  rationaliz- 
ing the  financing  of  American  undergraduate 
education  should  take  the  form  of  a  package 
of  grants  and  loans  to  students. 

In  constructing  any  aid  formula,  It  is  Im- 
portant to  state  at  the  outset  what  It  Is  that 
Is  to  be  financed  and,  since  resouroes  are 
finite,  to  fix  appropriate  celling. 

The  obvious  package  to  be  financed  in  any 
given  case  Is  the  sum  of  actual  charges  for 
tuition,  room  and  board  plus  an  allowance 
for  incidental  expenses. 

Different  defensible  ceilings  can  be  con- 
structed, but  one  which  seems  fair  and  log- 
ical is  the  sum  of  average  institutional  ex- 
penditures for  undergraduate  student  edu- 
cation, average  charges  for  room  and  board.' 
and  a  standard  personal  allowance.  In  1969- 
70  the  averages  were  $2025,  $404  and  $572  re- 
spectively, for  a  total  of  $2991,  and  a  reason- 
able standard  allowance  is  $650,  producing  a 
$3641  celling  on  the  aid  package.  For  1972- 
73  the  same  approach  would  perhaps  pro- 
duce a  celling  of  $3800. 

The  celling  U  also  the  goal,  that  Is,  to 
make  sure  that  any  qualified  student  Is  at 
least  enabled  to  attend  any  institution  In 
the  country  where  the  charges  are  no  greater 
than  the  average  national  coat  to  educate 
him.  He  may  choose  an  Institution  with 
higher  than  average  costs  and  therefore 
higher  than  average  charges,  presumably  be- 
cause he  expects  greater  personal  benefits, 
but  there  Is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
federal  government  should  finance  that  ex- 
tra personal  margin. 

In  addition  to  having  a  ceiling  on  the  pack- 
age. It  seems  appropriate  to  have  a  ceiling  on 
the  loan  component  of  the  package.  How 
much  debt  any  student  should  be  asked  to 
assume  is  a  question  which  has  no  obvlotis 
answer.  In  the  formula  described  below  no 
student  need  borrow  more  than  $1500 — or 
$6000  while  an  undergraduate — to  reach  the 
$3800  package  ceUing,  though  he  may  bor- 
row more  if  he  chooses  to  attend  a  higher 
cost  college,  or  less  if  he  prefers  to  work  in- 
stead of  borrow. 

The  first  component  of  the  formula  is  the 
sum  of  the  expected  family  contribution  and 
the  student's  summer  earnings.  A  reasonable 
minimum  expectation  for  the  latter  Is  $400. 
The  second  component  is  a  combination  of 
term-time  earnings  and  a  federal  or  federally 
backed  loan  totalling  $1000,  or  one  third  the 
cost  of  attendance,  whichever  Is  less. 

The  third  component  is  a  grant  up  to 
$1900,  not  to  exceed  one  half  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance, with  half  the  grant  from  federal 
funds  and  the  remainder  a  matching  amovint 
from  state  or  other  non-federal  sources.  In 
order  to  avoid  subsidizing  upper  income  fam- 
ilies simply  because  their  children  may  have 
chosen  high  cost  colleges,  a  grant  will  be 
given  only  for  the  excess  of  $3800  over  the 
sum  of  the  first  two  components. 

The  fourth  component  Is  an  additional 
loan  up  to  $1500. 

The  results  of  the  formula  for  representa- 
tive cases  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

'■  Which  usually  are  intended  to  equal  ex- 
penditures. 
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TTESL=Any  combination  fo  term-time  earnings  and  loan. 

In  practice,  grants  or  loans  below  some  minimum  figure— say  $100— would  not  be  made. 
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No  institution  would  be  bound  to  apply  the 
proposed  formula  to  any  of  its  students. 
Thus  It  could  use  a  table  for  expected  family 
contributions  different  from  that  which  must 
inevitably  be  prescribed  by  Congress  or  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  acting  for 
Congress;  it  need  not  require  any  student 
earnings  contribution  (or  a  greater  one) ;  and 
it  may  provide  a  more  generous  grant.  How- 
ever, the  federal  funds  payable  in  grant  form 
under  the  proposed  standard  formula  should 
in  general  be  payable  only  If  the  sum  of  the 
family  contribution  and  the  student's  pay- 
ments (from  savings,  earnings  or  borrow- 
ings) is  in  fact  at  least  equal  to  the  sum 
called  for  by  the  national  formula.  Excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  e.g.  extraordinary 
family  circumstances  making  the  national 
table  unreasonably  demanding,  ImpoeBlblUty 
of  obtaining  summer  employmemt,  etc.,  can 
be  administered  at  the  institutional  level 
subject  to  federal  guidelines. 

The  student  and  his  family  would  also 
have  a  choice  in  determining  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula.  We  know  that  some 
families  make  a  higher  than  expected  con- 
tribution, and  we  know  that  students  vary 
in  their  attitudes  about  the  assumption  of 
debt  and  the  desirability  of  summer  or  term- 
time  employment.  Since  the  object  of  the 
formula  Is  not  to  force  the  student  to  work 
or  to  borrow,  but  rather  simply  to  require  a 
reasonable  degree  of  self-help  before  becom- 
ing entitled  to  a  federal  subsidy,  the  exact 
means  by  which  the  family  or  the  student 
get  up  a  fair  share  should  not  be  prescribed 
by  the  government.  The  lending  component 
of  the  formula  is  only  to  make  sure  that  the 
student,  if  he  cannot  raise  his  fair  share  in 
other  ways,  will  be  enabled  to  borrow  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fair  shares  in- 
volved and  two  kinds  of  costs  to  be  shared 
fairly. 

The  fair  shares  are  those  of  the  family, 
of  the  student  and  of  the  society  at  large. 
Society's  share  Is  further  divided  among 
federal,  state,  local  and  non-public  payers. 
The  costs  to  be  shared  are  first,  the  charges 
to  the  student  and  second,  the  expenditures 
by  the  Institution, 

Conceivably  one  could  start  by  trying  to 
compute  society's  fair  share  and  then  as- 
signing the  balance  to  the  student  and  his 
family.  But  since  we  embrace  the  principle 
that  ability  to  pay  is  relevant  In  calculating 
the  fair  shares  of  family  and  student,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  portion  must  be  calculated 
first  and  then  society  at  large  pays  the  rest. 
There  exists  reasonable  agreement  about 
a  family's  fair  share  of  charges.  It  is  a  func- 
tion of  family  size.  Income,  expenditures  and 
assets.  For  any  given  family  It  Is  a  constant, 
and  It  may  range  from  6'~c  to  lOO'"^  (or 
more)   of  charges. 

There  Is  no  similarly  objective  process  for 
defining  the  student's  fair  share  of  charges. 
The  conclusion  Is  affected  by  student  char- 
acteristics and  by  family  and  Institutional 
determinations.  One  student  may  be  a  sin- 
gle 19  year  old.  while  another  may  be  a  23 
year  old  married  veteran  with  children.  One 
father  may  Insist  that  his  student  son  con- 
tribute, the  next  may  not.  When  the  family 
fair  share  does  not  equal  charges,  some  col- 
leges forgive  the  entire  difference,  some 
require  student  payment  (by  work  or  bor- 
rowing) of  only  part  of  the  difference,  and 
some  treat  one  student  one  way  and  the  next 
student  a  different  way.  often  depending  on 
his  academic  p)erformance  or  promise. 

It  follows  that  no  formula  can  settle  for 
all  cases  what  a  student's  fair  share  should 
be.  But  In  those  cases  where  the  family  can 
contribute  nothing,  the  financial  aid  formula 
proposed  in  this  paper  suggests  that  a  stu- 
dent ultimately  pay  half  the  charges  at  in- 
stitutions whose  charges  approach  the  na- 
tional average  expenditure  per  student,  and 
that  he  pay  a  larger  share   relatively — but 


less  absolutely — If  the  institution  charges 
less. 

As  for  computing  a  fair  share  of  the  second 
kind  of  costs — expenditures  rather  than 
charges — the  practice  over  the  years  has 
mainly  been  not  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
result  has  been  the  fortuitous  subsidies  for 
upper  Income  families  already  described, 
wildly  varying  levels  of  subsidy,  and  rising 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  money  necessary 
for  adequate  educational  programs.  The  pro- 
posed formula  seeks  to  eliminate  these  de- 
fects by  encouraging  the  fixing  of  charges 
more  nearly  equal  to  expenditures. 

But  whether  the  student's  fair  share  Is  of 
charges  or  of  expenditures,  why  should  It  be 
half  rather  than  some  other  fraction?  The 
answer  Is  that  it  might  well  be  something 
other  than  half;  that  Is  a  matter  for  Con- 
gress to  decide. 

However,  the  suggestion  In  this  paper  that 
It  be  half  is  not  arbitrary.  It  Is  the  conse- 
quence of  asserting  that: 

(1)  $400  is  a  reasonable  minimum  stimmer 
earnings  expectation. 

(2 1  A  student  should  not  be  compelled  to 
take  term-time  employment;  he  should  have 
the  alternative  of  borrowing. 

(3)  $1500  a  year  Is  as  much  as  a  penniless 
student  should  have  to  borrow  In  order  to 
obtain  a  college  education  of  average  quality 

(4)  $650  Is  a  reasonable  average  allowance 
for  books  and  Incidental  living  expenses  dur- 
ing the  academic  year. 

(5)  $3150  Is  the  probable  1972-73  average 
total  of  Institutional  expenditures  for  stu- 
dent education  and  room  and  board. 

The  effect  of  Items  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  ts  to 
fix  the  penniless  student's  normal  maximum 
contribution  at  $1900.  The  effect  of  Items  (4) 
and  (5)  Is  to  say  that  the  annual  cost 
(Ignoring  foregone  earnings)  of  providing  an 
education  of  average  quality  Is  $3800.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  student's  fair  share  Is  half.  A 
different  result  would  obtain  if  the  five  as- 
sertions were  changed,  but  only  (2)  and  (3) 
require  signficant  value  Judgments;  the 
others  are  more  or  less  matters  of  fact. 

There  remains  the  question  of  how  so- 
ciety's half  should  be  divided.  The  suggested 
formula  allots  half  to  the  federal  government 
and  the  remainder  to  the  traditional  payers 
of  society's  share,  states,  local  government 
and  non-public  donors.  This  division  Is  arbi- 
trary, but  it  is  a  working  division.  If  In- 
formed calculation  of  its  impact  on  the  fed- 
eral budget  produces  outlandish  results,  then 
more  appropriate  divisions  will  suggest  them- 
selves. 

VI 

There  is  of  course  more  to  the  federal  role 
than  prescribing  a  rational  formula  for  meas- 
uring and  providing  aid  to  undergraduates. 
The  likely  consequence  of  the  suggested 
formula  Is  more  student  borrowers  and 
higher  average  borrowings.  Thus  the  question 
of  repayment  terms  and  methods  of  collec- 
tion needs  even  more  scrutiny  than  that  al- 
ready given  existing  lendlnig  programs.  Those 
programs  for  the  most  part  have  a  maximum 
10-year  repayment  term  and  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  lending  institution. 

It  Is  overwhelmingly  obvious  that  the  re- 
payment term  should  be— at  the  borrower's 
option — much,  much  longer.  It  Is  equally  ob- 
vious that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  a  more  efficient  and  economical  mechanism 
for  obtaining  and  processing  repayments 
than  Is  one  which  is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  lending  sigencles.  each  one  dealing  with 
borrowers  spread  all  over  the  country. 

Both  points  Just  stated  lead  Inevitably  to 
a  third:  the  desirability  of  relating  the  bor- 
rower's annual  repajrment  to  his  annual  in- 
come. The  concept  Is  so  appealing  and  so 
sensible  as  to  make  its  ultimate  adoption  In- 
evitable. The  exact  form  it  takes  will  depend 
on  conclusions  Congress  draws  from  observ- 
ing such  experimental  contingent  repayment 


plans  as  that  now  In  effect  at  Yale  University 
and  on  legislative  Judgments  concerning 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the  plan  or 
.some  of  the  borrowers  thereunder  should  be 
sub.sidized.  but  l!:i  one  form  or  another  it 
seems  sure  to  be  enacted 

The  Congress  will  also  certainly  wish  to 
continue  or  improve  special  programs  for 
"developing  instltutlon.s",  for  compeiLsatJ^ry 
education,  for  perfecting  and  sub.sidlsting  the 
cajiitAl  borrowiiiB  proce.ss  and  the  like  Fur- 
thermore, the  under-representation  in  college 
of  high  aptitude  children  from  low  Income 
families  Is  more  than  Just  a  money  problem. 
It  Is  apparently  a  cultural  problem  as  weil 
So  special  programs  aimed  at  such  young- 
sters must  not  be  abandoned  simply  because 
a  general  federal  student  aid  program  is  en- 
acted. 

Nevertheless,  the  keystone  change  which 
must  be  made  Is  to  lncre>ase  the  ability  of 
college  students  at  large  to  pay  more  of  the 
costs  of  the  education  they  choose 

The  ImportaiU  point  is  not  lo  preserve 
the  particular  formula  suggested  in  this  pa- 
per; rather,  it  Is  t-o  preserve  the  concept  that 
the  federal  government  does  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  rationalize  the  financing  of  under- 
graduate higher  education  (because  no  one 
else  can);  it  doe.s  have  the  responsibiiliy  to 
ensure  that  no  qualified  st\ident  is  barred 
by  poverty  from  access  to  higher  education 
(because  no  one  else  can  I  :  and  It  does  have 
the  resporLsibillty  to  limit  educational  sub- 
sidies to  those  who  need  them  and  on  a  basis 
of  equal  treatment  of  like  people  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, wherever  they  live  and  wher- 
ever they  pursue  post -secondary  education 
(because  no  one  else  can) 


U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
group  of  distinguished  Anzonans  toured 
the  U.S,  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
Md, 

In  the  group  were  several  newspaper- 
men who  wrote  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening stories  about  their  experiences  at 
the  Academy. 

One  of  the  articles  was  written  by  Tuc- 
son Daily  Citizen  Editor  Paul  A.  McKalip 
and  was  published  in  the  Citizen  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1972,  edition.  The  other  article, 
written  by  Arizona  Daily  Star  Reporter 
James  Kise,  appeared  on  February  28. 
1972, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  Feb.  24. 
1972] 

A.N-D    FOR    A    VeRV     GOOD    REASON:     U.S.    Naval 

Academy  Mvst  Remain  a  No-Woman's  Land 
(By  Paul  h    McKalip) 

It  might  be  logical  tfl  assume  thai  4.200 
midshipmen  at  the  US  Naval  Academy  would 
welcome  the  prospect  of  havir.g  the  first 
feminine  middies  In  history  become  members 
of  the  academy's  elite,  all-male  brigade 

Whatever  the  logic,  the  assumption  Is 
about  100  per  cent  wTong  I  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  explore  the  subject  of  women  in  the 
middle  ranks  last  week  during  a  vLsit  to  the 
academy  in  Annapolis  with  40  Tucson  area 
school  administrators,  coaches  and  coun- 
.selors 

The  threat,  and  that's  what  it  was  con- 
sidered, of  having  two  young  women  come 
aboard  next  fall  by  congressional  appoint- 
ment had  created  quite  a  stir  at  the  academy 

When  it  was  announced  at  midshipmen  s 
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that  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Chafee 
leclared  a  final  "no"  to  the  two  appoint- 
the  brigade  had  greeted  the  announce- 
;  with  a  standing  ovation. 

NOT   MALE   CHAUVINISTS 

middles  are  not  antl-femlnist  or  male 

sts.  They  look  forward  to  weekend 

and  periodic  dress  balls,  when  hun- 

of  girls  are  Invited  on  campus  as  danc- 

ners.  But  they  also  look  realLstlcally 

rigors  and  restrictions  of  midshipman 

hours  a  day  and  say  flatlv,  "Ifs  no 

for  a  girl." 

Robert    E.    Brady.    U3N.    director   of 

candidate   guidance   office,   expressed   It 

way  for  the  Tucson  educators:    "Being 

ractlcal.  young  women  would  be  out  of 

mainstream    of    interaction    here,    and 

as  well  go  to  St.  John's  College  across 
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street. 


Is  the  Interaction  of  the  corps  which 

•    the    difference    between    life    at    the 

and  at  other  lastliutions  of  higher 

ticn." 

Cnidr.  Donald  P.  Strand.  USNR.  of  Tucson. 

jscorted  the  Annapolis  tour  under  the 

—  of  the  Navy,  offered  further  pertl- 
comments: 

Sec.   Chafee  said,   the  mission  of  the 

Is    to   train   line   officers    who   can 

command    at   sea    under   any   and    all 

of   circumstances.    Toward    that   end, 

women  could  neither  pass  the  stiff 
;al  aptitude  standards  nor  adapt  to  the 
of  academy  life. 

RIGOROUS   LITE 

transition  from  civilian  to  military 
a  stark,  rude  awakening  even  for  young 
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he  course  of  our  own  tour  of  visitation, 
became  quite  aware  of  what  Cmdr 
was  talking  about.  It  Is  a  rigorous, 
ing  existence. 

fact  that  midshipmen  are  provided 
1.600  calories  a  day  In  their  three  big 
In  the  mess  hall,  yet  do  not  put  on  an 
of  excess  weight.  Is  testimony  enough 
physical  and  mental  energies  they  are 
upon  to  expend. 

!n    Dean   William   Shields,    director   of 
■   ns.   was   briefing   our   Tuc=;on    group 
rtqulrements.    he    started    off    with    the 
-    remark:    "Candidates   do    have    to    be 
men.  We've  known  that  for  100  years 
's  Just  been  made  ofHcla!  ' 
academy   suffers   none   from   this   re- 
Ian  of  sex.  Last   year  there  were  23,000 
i\  young  men  who  sought  nominations 
"emy    appointments    through    their 
_en    and    other    channels.    Of    that 
T   7.300   actually   were   nominated   for 
al  process  of  selecting  1.200  appointees 
■  year's  plebe  class. 

•rtheless.  even  though  each  beginning 

'    screened  thus  carefully,  there  already 

n  a  10  per  cent  attrition  In  the  ranks 

s    year's    plebe    clas?.    Bv    graduation 

aearly  four  years  from  now.  the  class 
\ve  lost  approximately  one  third  of  Its 

complement. 

FUXL     REWARDS 

lat   Is   the   dim   side,   the   bright   side 

those  your.g  men  at  Annapc'lis'  fr-^m 

50  states  who  understand  and  a-cepr 

ivy  demands  up-n  them  and  who  prove 

their   full    potenMal    of    performan-e 

■adership    find    life    at    the    acad-mv 

warding  "     " 

!  inspiring  to  us  visitors  to  see  such 

men  all  around  us  in  our  tour  ar- rrd 

acidamey's  grounds  and  facilities    One 

feci    a   sense   of   the   tradition    which 

\s  there  and  whlrh  provides  so  much 

tlr.n   to   g.3   along  with   the   demands 

-'lence. 

were   the   opinions   of  seme   of   the 


b(en 


Tucson  group  about  the  idea  of  coeds  at  the 
academy'' 

Soleng  Tom,  president  of  the  Tucson  Dis- 
trict 1  school  board,  offered  a  representative 
point  of  view: 

"T  can't  see  It  at  all.  The  Naval  Academy 
Is  intended  to  produce  fighting  men,  and 
It  is  not  a  place  for  women.  If  this  were 
a  peaceful  world,  we  wouldn't  need  a  fight- 
ing Navy,  but  it's  not  a  peaceful  world  and 
we  need  a  highly-trained,  fighting  navy," 

WAVES    FOR    WOMEN 

Two  other  members  of  the  Tucson  school 
board,  Mrs.  Bruce  Dusenberry  and  Mr-'' 
Walter  Hafley.  were  air  ne  They  were  likewise 
i.egatlve    on    the    question. 

•I'm  not  a  woman's  libber,  and  I  don't 
thi:ik  they  belong  here,"  Mrs.  Dusenberry 
said,  "Women  can  be  anything  they  aspire 
to  be  without  making  a  fuss  about.  If  they 
want  to  become  officers  in  the  Navy,  let  them 
'oec,Dme  WAVES  i  the  name  for  women  In  the 
service) ." 

Mrs.  Hafley  offered  a  similar  kind  of  alter- 
native. 

"If  they  want  a  woman's  naval  academy 
t^  train  WAVES,  fine.  But  I'm  for  tradition 
and  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  should  remain 
an  all-male  institution.  There  are  situations 
where  there  should  be  Independence  be- 
tween the  se.xes." 

Two  women  counselors  In  Tucson  schools 
-.hared  a  different  view  for  the  future.  They 
'.vere  Carolyn  Kremmeries  of  Rlncon  High 
School,  and  Sherrv  Weiss  of  Sunnvslde  High 
School. 

Both  agreed  that  "Ifs  impractical  now. 
but  the  opportunity  should  be  open  to 
wome.i.  Th?  problem  of  facilities  might  be 
overcome  by  establishing  a  small  dorm  off 
campus." 

"rr's  COMING 

"Tradition  dictates  no.  but  I  think  It's 
coml:ig."  commented  Kenneth  J.  Miles,  dean 
of  boys  at  Catallna  High  School. 

But  Dave  Fithlan.  assistant  principal  of 
Catallna  High,  said  It  is  "not  fea.sible  to  fit 
w.nnen  i.ito  the  existing  academy  facilities 
a:.d  system  of  operation.-.  There  are  many 
opportunities  for  women  in  the  Navy  with- 
out   Involving   the   academy." 

By  the  time  we  visitors  had  ob-^erved  the 
brigade's  operations  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  academ.ic.  athletic  and  milltan,-  ac- 
tivities, our  consensus  undoubtedly  agreed 
with  the  middles  themselves  who  said  "this 
Is  no  place  for  a  girl," 

It  occurred  to  me  that  before  another 
congressman  seeks  political  advantage  and 
headlines  by  appointing  a  woman,  he  too 
should  go  there  and  see  for  himself  that  the 
Naval  Academy  is  legitimately  a  no-woman's 
land. 

(From  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Feb.  28,  1972) 
Naval   Academy   Seeking   Balance   Between 

MiLn-ABT     AND     CuLTua,\i.     Linc— Ofticlals 

Praise    New    Curricuxum 

(By  James  Klser) 

Annapolis,  Md  —Officials  at  the  126-year- 
old  US.  Naval  Academy  here  call  up  the  past 
when  they  speak  of  the  future,  and  cite  the 
need  for  "a  balance  between  Athens  and 
Sparta." 

The  balance,  between  the  militarism  as- 
sociated with  the  ancient  Greek  city-state  of 
Sparta  and  the  life  of  ciilture  associated  with 
the  city-state  of  Athens,  is  a  delicate  one 
between  two  opposing  forces,  officials  admit. 

But  they  believe  that  if  thev  can  find  the 
equilibrium— and  recent  Indications  have, 
convinced  them  they  can— then  they  will 
provide  an  education  that  will  be  Increas- 
ln,5ly  recognized  as  a  model  which  many 
schools  could  follow. 

So  far,  however,  the  sailing  has  not  been 
smooth. 


In  1968.  according  to  Vice  Adm.  James 
Calvert,  supyerlntendent  of  the  academy,  offi- 
cials became  aware  of  serious  deficiencies  in 
professional  training.  An  effort  to  upgrade, 
the  content  and  quality  of  the  academic  cur- 
riculum, promoted  by  the  post-Sputnik  con- 
cern over  academic  excellence,  had  caused 
professional  training  to  be  Ignored,  Calvert 
said  In  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  In  1970, 
In  addition,  the  academic  upgrading  was 
not  realistic,  for  It  produced  a  situation 
where  at  least  a  third  of  the  members  of 
each  class  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
what  their  t«achers  were  talking  about.  Cal- 
vert reported. 

Adding  to  the  problem  was  a  growing  wave 
of  anti-mllltary  feeling  within  society,  which 
had  caused  a  steady  downward  trend  in  nom- 
inations to  the  academy.  On  top  of  that, 
mure  and  more  midshipmen  were  voluntarily 
resigning,   he  said. 

Sweeping  changes  were  made  In  order  to 
get  more  nominations  and  to  get  better 
qualified  students.  Physical  hazing  of  the 
plebes  (freshmen)  was  abolished.  First  class- 
men (seniors)  were  given  the  responsibility 
for  controlling  the  4.000-man  Bancroft  Hall 
dormitory.  The  academic  curriculum  was 
broadened  to  give  midshipmen  a  choice  of 
majors.  And  the  professional  curriculum, 
which  Calvert  believes  develops  "a  sense  of 
personal  accountability."  was  Intensified. 

Officials  were  quick  to  note  gains.  In  the 
1970  report.  Calvert  said  all  of  the  preliminary 
indications  were  favorable. 

"Academic  performance  Is  up  sharply,  the 
percentage  of  high  grades  Is  up,  academic 
discharges  are  down  significantly,  and  In- 
formal reaction  among  both  faculty  and  mid- 
shipmen Is  excellent,"  he  said. 

Last  week,  officials  told  40  Arizona  educa- 
tors who  visited  the  academy  that  improve- 
ments are  continuing. 

Dr.  William  S.  Shields,  dean  of  admissions, 
said  there  Is  a  strong  demand  among  young 
men  to  get  Into  the  academy.  In  1971,  7.297 
men  were  nominated  for  the  1,300  open  slots 
in  the  plebe  class.  That  was  200  more  than 
In  1970  and  almost  1,800  more  than  in  1968, 
he  said. 

Dr.  John  F,  Kelley,  assistant  academic  dean, 
insisted  that  now  academic  graduates  are 
both  good  officers  and  good  students  who 
have  "academic  Integrity." 

Even  with  these  pronouncementa  of  suc- 
cess, though,  nobody  claims  that  all  la  well, 

A  serlotis  problem,  according  to  Kelly,  la 
that  even  though  the  Navy  needs  technically 
trained  persons,  like  engineers,  several  of 
the  midshipmen  want  to  go  Into  lees  analyti- 
cal and  leaa  technical  fields.  In  fact,  ofBclals 
next  year  are  planning  to  Umlt  the  number 
of  people  who  can  go  Into  different  fields,  he 
said. 

Currently,  of  the  midshipmen  who  have 
picked  majors,  20  per  cent  have  chosen  man- 
agement, 23  per  cent  have  chosen  engineer- 
ing, 33  per  cent  have  chosen  science  and 
math,  and  about  20  per  cent  have  chosen 
literature  and  history,  Kelley  said.  The  man- 
agement percentage  is  "way  high"  and  the 
engineering  enrollment  is  "a  little  low,"  he 
added.  Officials  hope  next  year  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  midshipmen  will  be  majoring  In 
engineering,  math  and  science. 

Officials  who  claim  the  academy  Is  provid- 
ing training  that  Is  relevant  to  modern  life 
received  support  last  week  from  First  Class- 
man James  M.  Sluder  m,  21,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  M.  Sluder  Jr.y  of  4002  E.  Calle 
Chico. 

Sluder  said  he  thought  he  saw  young  peo- 
ple becoming  more  sober  as  they  turned 
from  drugs  and  "good  times"  to  a  concern 
with  their  health  and  responsibilities.  Mili- 
tary life  fits  this  growing  mood  because  It 
provides  both  a  sense  of  purpose  and  work 
that  Is  satisfying,  he  said. 
Plebe   Mark   A.   Hanshaw,   18,  son  of  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  A.  Alan  Hanshaw,  of  802  N.  Corinth, 
gave  another  reason  for  military  life  which 
academy  officials  undoubtedly  will  find  re- 
assuring as  they  seek  a  balance  between  pro- 
fessionalism and  academics,  or  Sparta  and 
Athens,  as  Calvert  put  It. 

"It's  the  challenge  of  trying  to  make  It  In 
the  Navy,"  Hanshaw  said. 


FORCED  BUSING 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  debated  at  length  the  prob- 
lem of  forced  busing  and  its  effects  on 
the  education  of  American  school  stu- 
dents. There  was  a  great  deal  of  concern 
expressed  at  that  time  from  all  quarters 
that  busing  might  prove  detrimental  to 
education,  for,  among  other  things,  it 
strained  the  limited  financial  resources 
of  school  districts.  On  Tuesday,  March  7, 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sit- 
ting in  Richmond,  brought  this  point 
graphically  to  the  forefront. 

In  considering  a  busing  order  in  the 
Norfolk,  Va.,  public  schools,  which  has  no 
school  buses  and  whose  public  transpor- 
tation system  is  going  out  of  business  in 
August,  the  court  ordered  the  school 
system  to  institute  its  own  busing  sys- 
tem. It  ordered  that  17,000  of  the  school 
district's  students  must  be  bused  even 
though  it  has  no  funds  to  do  so.  The 
court  acknowledged  that  its  order  would 
weaken  the  educational  program  of  the 
Norfolk  schools,  but  passed  this  conse- 
quence off  as  simply  being  "regrettable." 

Mr.  President,  when  courts  order  bus- 
ing simply  for  busing's  sake  with  full 
knowledge  that  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dents involved  will  be  adversely  affected, 
then  it  is  way  past  time  to  prevent  such 
obviously  antieducation  orders.  'We  must 
concern  ourselves  with  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  students,  not  busing  as  the 
courts  are  doing. 

I  have  favored  and  will  continue  to 
favor  any  approach  to  this  problem 
which  will  stop  massive,  forced  busing. 
I  personally  believe  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  only  certain  way  to 
stop  busing.  To  that  end,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  such  an  amendment  and  will 
continue  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that 
it  is  passed.  Surely,  even  those  who  had 
doubts  about  how  far  the  courts  will  go 
if  allowed  to  remain  unchecked  will 
agree  that  when  it  knowingly  lowers  edu- 
cational standards  for  the  sake  of  bus- 
ing, it  has  gone  too  far.  This  practice 
must  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 


FOREIGN  FISHING  FLEETS 
TECHNIQUES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  foreign 
fishing  fleets,  using  techniques  not  con- 
sistent with  the  conservation  standards 
set  by  the  United  States,  have  depleted 
the  protein  resoui'ces  of  the  world's 
oceans  to  a  critical  level. 

Many  of  the  salmon  streams  of  the 
New  England  coast,  once  so  cherished  by 
sports  fishermen,  are  now  empty,  victims 
of  foreign  fleets  which  indiscriminately 
swept  the  Atlantic  clean  in  swaths  as 
much  as  20  miles  wide. 

In  1970  more  than  4  billion  pounds 
of  bottom  fish  were  taken  from  Alaskan 
continental  shelf  waters  by  foreign  fish- 
ing fleets. 


Last  week.  I  Informed  this  body  that 
106  Russian  vessels  and  16  Japanese 
were  fishing  in  the  area  of  Nunivak  Is- 
land. There  is  good  evidence  today  that 
this  fleet  is  headed  southward,  to  the 
waters  off  tlie  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  in  their  search  for  lierring. 

Unfortunately.  158  Russian  and  78 
Japanese  vessels  remain  near  Ala.skan 
shoies.  Eighty-eight  Ru.'-sians  and  60 
Japanese  are  fishing  for  groundflsh  be- 
tween St.  George  Island  in  tlie  Pribilofs 
and  Nuimak  Island. 

Seventeen  Russian  trawlers  are  after 
shrimp  in  the  area  between  Semedi  and 
Chirikof  Island. 

Fifty  Russian  fish  for  groundflsh  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  dateline 
just  off  Nunivak  Island. 

Three  Japanese  and  three  Russians  are 
fishing  for  black  cod  and  perch  in  tlus 
same  area. 

In  waters  east  of  Middleton  Island. 
along  the  coast  to  Cape  Spencer,  four 
Japanese  vessels  are  fishing  for  black  cod 
and  perch. 

Eleven  Japanese  are  fishing  for  black 
cod  and  perch  between  Dixon  Entrance 
and  Cape  Spencer. 

And  so  the  depletion  of  our  great  ma- 
rine resources  continues— not  merely  in 
Alaska  where  our  salmon  fishermen  face 
a  bleak  harvest  this  year,  but  along  the 
entire  continental  shelf  of  the  Nation. 

The  answer  is  clear:  these  alien  vessels 
must  be  forced  to  meet  at  lea.st  the  same 
standards  of  conservation  that  are  met 
by  our  own  fishermen. 


H.R.  1  AND  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  for  the  importance 
of  the  work  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  undertaking  in  its  markup 
of  H.R.  1. 

According  to  my  rough  calculations 
H.R.  1  will  directly  affect  the  health  and 
economic  status  of  more  than  21  percent 
of  the  population  in  my  State. 

Approximately  100,000  senior  citizens 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  now  receive 
social  security  benefits  and  medicare; 
and  according  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  an  estimated  104,000 
Rhode  Islanders  would  be  eligible  for  wel- 
fare benefits  if  H.R.  1  is  passed  as  is. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee this  month  and  the  votes  that  are 
expected  in  the  Senate  on  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  1  approved  by  the  committee  will 
be  watched  closely  by  more  than  200,000 
persons  in  my  own  State. 

I  would  urge  the  Finance  Committee 
to  give  its  most  humane  consideration  to 
the  large  numbers  of  children  and  senior 
citizens,  whose  incomes  are  below  the 
poverty  level,  who  will  be  affected  by  this 
bill.  I  believe  increased  benefits  should 
go  to  them. 

While  there  are  many  persons  who 
would  like  to  make  welfare  recipients  the 
poUtical  scapegoats  for  our  country's 
weak  economic  situation,  let  us  not  forget 
who  the  people  are  on  welfare. 

Almost  74  percent  of  those  persons  on 
welfare  in  my  own  State  are  children, 
disabled  persons,  blind  persons,  and  poor 
aged  citizens.  And  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  mothers  on  welfare  have  children 


under  6  years  ol  age.  One  out  of  four 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  lives  in 
poverty. 

If  we  are  going  lo  talk  about  welfare, 
we  inu.st  ask  ourselves  whether  we  can 
find  jobs  lor  children,  bhnd  persons,  dis- 
abled persons,  aged  persons,  and  mothers 
with  infant  children  when  more  than  7 
percent  of  the  able-bodied  work  force  is 
now  unable  to  find  jobs  m  Rhode  Island 
Work  regulations  are  necessary.  But 
the  excessively  complicated  ones  now 
L-eing  considered  may  serve  as  an  irif-ult 
to  the  dignity  of  cur  fellow  citizens  and 
may  not  result  in  more  welfare  recipients 
obtaining  jobs. 

The  large  number  of  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  mu.st  turn  to  the  State  for 
income  a.ssistance  is  providing  an  ever- 
increasing  burden  on  those  remaining 
citizens  who  still  have  jobs  and  mu.st 
pay  taxes. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  in  its 
deliberations  to  allot  a  larger  proportion 
of  our  Federal  tax  dollars  to  the  human 
sector  and  return  it  lo  the  States  in  the 
form  of  relief  to  taxpayers  who  are 
carrying  the  burden  of  State  welfare 
costs.  H.R.  1  as  presently  constructed. 
proudes  little  relief  to  the  State.  I  would 
hope  a  provision  would  be  added  to  allow 
for  a  gradual  Federal  takeover  of  wel- 
fare costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  suggestions  I  put 
forth  today  are  not  only  my  own  con- 
ceins.  I  receive  a  massive  amount  of  mail 
from  senior  citizens  who  are  asking  relief 
from  the  scomge  of  inflation,  the  crudest 
tax  of  all.  I  have  received  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Rhode  Island  Ecumenical 
Committee  on  Basic  Human  Needs  which 
has  held  some  grassroots  hearings  on 
the  problems  associated  with  H  R.  1  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  Ecumenical  Committee  has  under- 
taken a  very  thorough  analysis  of  the 
welfare  portions  of  H.R.  1  and  ha^-  found 
the  bill  inadequate  and  regressive  from 
the  viewpoint  ol  Rhode  Islanders. 

As  the  result  of  their  hearings  and 
analysis,  the  Rhode  Island  Ecumenical 
Committee  has  provided  a  well-thought- 
out  position  paper  which  I  would  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  paper 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iPction.  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Rhode  Island   Ecumenical  CoMMrrrEE 

ON   Basic   Huma.n    Need.s-    PosmoN   Papix 

ON  National  Welfare  Reform 

On  June  22.  1971,  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senat«,  H,R.  1,  the  N:xon  Mills  proposal  to 
make  sweeping  changes  in  the  present  wel- 
fare system  by  amending  tlie  Social  Security 
Act.  Because  H.R.  1  marks  the  first  m,ajor 
revision  of  the  categorical  public  assistance 
programs  since  their  Inception  in  1936.  and 
because  H.R.  1.  if  enacted,  will  direct Iv  and 
.^ienificantly  alTect  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans,  the  Ecumenical  Committee  on 
Basic  Human  Needs  decided  to  sponsor  pub- 
lic hearings  on  H  R.  ] .  within  the  broader 
context  of  "welfare  reform." 

.\s  a  result  of  the  two-day  hearings,  held 
m  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  on  the  evenings 
of  November  29  and  30.  1971.  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Committee  on  Basic  Human  Needs  has 
cjme  to  the  conclusion  that  H.R.  l  does  not 
represent  welfare  reform  and  that  its  adop- 
tion at  this  time  would  prove  a  totally  re- 
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gresiive  step   that   no   amount   of  tinkering 
wul-     the    bill    could    rectify    including    the 
Ribijoff     amendments.     Consequently,     the 
Ecupiemcal    Committee    on    Basic    Human 
feels  that  no  further  effort  should  be 
cjted  to  amending  H.R.   1.  or  supporting 
s  thereon,  and  that  the  twin  objec- 
oi  pro'.iding  immediate  fiscal  relief  to 
states — to  permit   them  to  restore  cut- 
to  the  January,  1970  level  and  to  keep 
t  of  rising  welfare  rolls — and  of  mati- 
ng  a   graduated   program    to   fully   fed- 
the  welfare  system  by   1976.  are  the 
to  which  ail  efforts  should  be  directed 
le  present  session  of  Congreso.  Such  a 
would  shore   up   the   present,  des- 
;ely  Inadequate,  welfare  system  by  alie- 
itig,    to    some   extent,    the    states'    fiscal 
and  would  gain  needed  time  to  drav.  up 
bill,  embodying  genuine  welfare  re- 
to  be  presented  to   the  Congress  at  a 
propitious  moment, 
hearings  on  H.R.  1  were  moderated  by 
r    Edward    McGovern,    Coordinator    for 
ic  Charities  and  Chairman  of  the  Gov- 
s  Task  Force  on  Sp>ecial  Circumstance 
.    and    were    presided    over    by    a    panel 
prised    of    Peter    G.    Fradley     editorial 
for  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
M.  Roney.  Staff  Attorney  with  Rhode 
Legal  Services.  Inc  .  Ida  Wheeler.  Di- 
of  the  Food  Lift  Information  Program 
former   welfare   recipient,   Frederick   C. 
Director    of    the   State    Depart- 
of  Community  Affairs,  and  Kevin  Mc- 
a.  Legislative  Aide  to  Senator  Claiborne 
It   is   the   consensus   of   these   panelists 
the  members  of  the  Ecumenical  Com- 
on  Basic  Human  Needs  together  with 
)ersons   who   testified   at   the   hearings, 
the  few  positive  aspects  of  H  R.  1.  such 
inclusion  of  the  working  p)oor  for  the 
ime,  are  more  than  offset  by  the  manda- 
work  requirement    (since  embodied   in 
Imadge  amendment,  H  R.  10604.  passed 
Cbngress   before   the    Christmas    recess ) , 
lick   of   procedural   safeguards,   the   ab- 
low  benefit  levels,  and  the  failure  to 
the  states   with   fiscal   relief.   While 
blcoff   amendments   to   HR     1   would 
correct  many  of  the  serious  flaws  in  the  bill, 
as  exclusion  of  single  individuals  and 
couples  and  the  lack  of  mandatory 
supplementation,  only  S.  2747.  the  bill 
i)red  by  Senator  Fred  Harris,  approaches 
t  ing  that  could  be  called  true  "welfare 
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uine    reform    of    the    present    welfare 
would  have  to  embody,  as  the  Harris 
JjIcGovern  bills  do  the  principle  of  pro- 
;  needy   people  with   an   adequate   in- 
one  that  would  permit  a  measure  of 
y,    with    standards    not    less    than    the 
ment  of  Labor's  lower  living  standard, 
than  one  which  legislatively  condemns 
people  to  permanent  poverty  as  H  R.  1 
do     The    McGovern    Bill    approaches 
reform,  but  has  little  chance  of  pas- 
True  reform  of  the  present  welfare  sy.s- 
ould    provide    for   a    fully    federalized 
,    annual    cost-of-living   adjustment.', 
lity  based  on  need  rather  than  on  cate- 
distlnctlons,    provisions    to    prevent 
and  benefits  In  kind  from  reducing 
nee  levels,  full  protection  of  legal  and 
utlonal   rights,    fair    labor   standards, 
and   enriching   care    for   children   of 
ig  mothers,  and  an  end  to  discrimina- 
£  gainst  women  in  assigning  Job  priori- 
other   benefits   and   services,    Ulti- 
,   true  welfare  reform   must  embrace 
to  do  away  with  the  underlying  con- 
making  a  welfare  system  necessarv-. 
need    for    welfare    reform    has    been 
documented.   Inequities  In  the  pres- 
tem  result  in  a  widespread  discrep- 
n  average  welfare  payments    ranging 
.  low  of  860  p>er  month  for  a  famllv  of 
!th  no  other  Income  In  Mississippi  to 
of  .8375  a  month  for  a  similar  family 
The   system   Itself  helps   to  per- 
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petuate  the  misery  of  living  in  poverty  for 
families  in  all  but  four  states,  even  then 
welfare  benefits  are  below  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's own  poverty  level  of  $3,972  for  a 
family  of  four  in  ail  but  these  four  states. 
State  services  to  welfare  beneficiaries  varv 
as  widely  as  state  benefit  levels,  and  in  both 
cases  the  services  and  benefits  provided  often 
do  not  meet  even  the  state's  own  standards. 
It  is  obvious  that  greater  liberality  and 
greater  uniformity  are  both  requisites  for 
welfare  reform. 

Tlie  need  for  fiscal  relief  to  the  states  is 
equally  apparent.  Persistent  unemployment 
coupled  with  rising  inflation  has  contributed 
to  a  swelling  of  the  welfare  rolls  in  almost 
every  area  Better  organization  and  height- 
end  awareness  of  their  legal  rights  on  the 
part  cf  welfare  recipients  have  also  resulted 
m  adding  to  the  rolls  and  Increasing  de- 
mands. No  state  is  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
ever-increasing  welfare  costs,  and  there  Is 
now  an  emerging  tendency  for  states  to  react 
to  pending  fiscal  crisis  by  cutting  benefits 
and  restricting  eilgiblUty.  Unless  the  federal 
government  steps  In  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  welfare  burden,  miserv  will  be- 
come Qisaster,  .■\s  Mr  John  .Affleck.  Director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitative  Services,  testified  at  the  hear- 
ings, "State  fiscal  relief  is  Imperative  even 
now  while  the  debate  on  welfare  reform  con- 
tinues; otherwise,  there  mav  be  nothing  to 
reform". 

That  the  situation  in  Rhode  Island  Is  rela- 
tively good  but  rapidly  deteriorating  was 
made  clear  by  other  experts  who  testified. 
■Rhode  Island  has  one  of  the  best  sy.stems  in 
the  nation",  said  a  case  worker  from  Prov- 
idence, "but  H.R.  1  wUl  set  It  back  20  years." 
■Rhode  Island  standards  are  high  taut  falling 
behind  because  of  constantly  rising  food 
prices",  said  the  Chief  Nutritionist  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Health,  and  ^ 
mental  health  clinic  administrator  added 
that  the  situation  will  worsen  In  January, 
whe.n  the  legislature  recovenes:  "the  mood  of 
the  legislature  is  to  punish  the  poor". 

Some  of  the  welfare  recipients  who  testified 
at  tlie  hearings  thought  they  were  already 
being  punished.  .A  man  with  back  Injuries, 
a  deaf  wife  and  an  epileptic  son  said.  "We 
can't   survive  oii   what   we  iret   now.  ,"   .\ 

mother  said,  'We  are  living  In  misery.  There 
are  people  m  Rhode  Island  starving  now." 
Another  woman  said.  "I've  got  to  sleep  on 
the  floor."  .And  a  mother  of  seven  added,  "I 
want  to  take  care  of  my  children.  ,  .  .  I'm 
alwavs  behind  in  my  rent  "  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  HEW',  most  welfare  recipients  want  to 
take  care  of  their  children  and  know  that 
welfare  Isn't  the  way  to  do  It,  "Welfare 
families  are  embarrassed  by  and  discontented 
■Aith  welfare.  Most  want  to  move  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  but  it  takes  the  average  family 
about  two  years  to  overcome  Its  problems" 

Clearly,  then,  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for 
change  In  the  present  welfare  svstem  But 
as  became  apparent  at  the  hearings,  the 
changes  that  H  R  1  proposes  are  designed  to 
save  money  for  the  states  at  the  expense  of 
those  persons  lea-'t  able  to  cope  with  their 
problems 

In  Rhode  Island,  A?,'-',  of  the  people  on 
welfare  are  children,  and  another  19, 7""'-  are 
the  parents  who  must  care  for  these  chil- 
dren. It  13  these  children  and  their  parents 
who  would  be  most  harmed  by  H  R    1, 

Xlxon  first  proposed  to  make  welfare  re- 
form this  nation's  chief  priority  In  a  speech 
in  .August,  1969  HR  I's  forerunner  provided 
,?1.600  plus  food  stamps  for  a  family  of  frnir, 
and  was  essentially  a  work  program  to  eet 
people  off  welfare  and  Into  low-paying  Jobs, 
It  provided  day  care  and  other  inducements 
to  work.  Including  mandatory  state  supple- 
mentation of  federal  benefits  with  some  fis- 
cal relief  to  the  state.s.  and  was  to  be  fed- 
erallv  administered  Th!,=;  packaee  was  Intro- 
duced In  October   1969  and  finally  emerged 


from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
111  March  1970,  after  having  been  rewritten, 
though  essentially  unchanged,  by  Wilbur 
Mills.  It  was  passed  by  the  House  and  went 
to  the  Senate,  where,  after  numerous  revi- 
sions were  made  by  the  Administration  to  ap- 
pease the  Senate  Finance  Commuttee,  it  was 
allowed  to  die  without  coming  to  a  vote. 

In  1971  a  new  bill,  H.R.  1,  containing  many 
of  the  same  provisions  as  the  previous  bill 
but  adding  new  and  even  more  objectionable 
features,  was  passed  by  the  House  and  sent 
to   the  Senate.  It  rests  now  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,   whose  chairman,   Rus- 
sell Long,  has  promised  to  hold  hearings  on 
It  early  in  1972,  H.R.  1  offers  a  basic  payment 
of  82,400  for  a  family  of  four,  and  the  same 
amount    to    an    aged    couple.    It    eliminates 
food  stamps,  excludes  single  individuals  and 
childless  couples,  and  contains  no  mandatory 
state  supplementation  of  benefits.  The  work 
requirements    are    stringent    (and    are    now 
largely  in  effect  owing  to  H.R.  10604.  the  Tal- 
madge  amendment),  applying  to  all  employ- 
able   persons,    including,    by    1974,    mothers 
with   children   over  3,   The   first   priority   for 
Jobs  goes  to  mothers  and  pregnant  women 
under  19.  Eligibility  for  benefits  Is  not  based 
on  current  need  but  on  earnings  In  the  previ- 
ous  three  calendar   quarters.   Resources  are 
limited   to   $1,500  a  family,   and   emergency 
assistance  Is  limited  to  $100  at  the  time  of 
Initial   application,   and  deducted  from    the 
first    payment.    Payments    are    to    be    made 
every    three    months.    Initial    registration    is 
lengthy  and  complicated,  and  investigations 
are  required,  with  quarterly  reports  from  the 
recipients  and  complete  rereglstratlon  every 
two  years.  Failure  to  reregister  or  to  make 
the   quarterly   report   results   In   termination 
of   benefits.   Penalties    for   failure    to    accept 
work   and  or   training   are  severe,   yet   work 
Incentives  are  minimal,  day  care  provisions 
are  Inadequate,  and  safeguarding  of  due  proc- 
ess rights  Is  treated  lightly.  The  HEW  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  standards  for  lay  advo- 
cates at  fair  hearings,  sure  to  be  used  as  a 
device  to  curb  the  power  of  welfare  rights 
organizations.    Mothers    who    are    heads    of 
families  receive  no  benefits  if  they  attempt 
to  educate  themselves  at  the  college  level — 
rather,  they  can  be  forced  to  work  at  three 
quarters  of  the  mlnlmtim  wage  (i.e.  $1.20  at 
present).  And  finally,  H.R.  1  creates  a  new 
federal   crime — crossing  state  lines  to  avoid 
support  of  one's  family. 

The  Rlblcoff  amendments  attempt  to  soften 
the  harshest  provisions  of  H.R.  1,  such  as 
forcing  mothers  of  children  as  young  as  4 
or  5  to  register  for  work  and  to  accept  Jobs 
paying  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  Sen- 
ator Rlblcoff  would  limit  the  work  require- 
ment to  mothers  of  children  over  6,  provided 
adequate  day  care  is  available,  and  would 
exempt  mothers  in  households  where  an 
adult  male  relative  Is  registered.  Assistance 
would  be  extended  to  qualified  single  Indi- 
viduals and  childless  couples  who  comply 
with  the  work  requirement  and  no  one  could 
be  forced  to  work  for  less  than  the  federal 
minimum  wage.  Under  these  amendments, 
earned  Income  disregards  would  be  liberal- 
ized, state  supplementation  made  manda- 
tory annual  Increments  would  be  provided, 
and  due  process  would  be  explicitly  assured 
in  all  controversies. 

Since,  however,  the  Rlblcoff  amendments 
are  predicated  on  raising  benefits  to  the 
"poverty  level'  by  1976,  and  maintaining 
them  at  that  level  thereafter,  the  net  effect 
Is  tantamount  to  decreeing  that  a  substantal 
segment  of  American  society  must  live  for- 
ever in  poverty.  Furthermore,  although  lib- 
eralized, the  basic  work  requirement  remains 
unchanged  by  the  Rlblcoff  amendments  and 
still  falls  heavily  on  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren who  might  prefer  to  raise  their  children 
themselves. 

Both  these  objections  are  met  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Harris.  S.  2747  would  provide  ben- 
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efits  equal,  by  1976.  to  the  BLS  lower  living 
standard  and  would  maintain  them  there  In 
subsequent  years.  The  work  requirement 
would  be  further  liberalized  to  exempt  care- 
taker relatives,  of  either  sex,  of  children  un- 
der 18  in  addition  to  those  who  are  in  schcx)!, 
incapacitated  or  needed  to  care  for  others. 
The  income  disregard  Is  raised  by  the  Harris 
bill  to  permit  retention  of  40 ^^  of  all  Income. 
Because  It  guarantees  adequate  Income,  safe- 
guards the  rights  of  recipients  and  supplies 
fiscal  relief  to  the  states,  the  Harris  bill  ap- 
proaches true  "welfare  reform"  but  the 
chances  of  passage  within  the  present  mood 
of  Congress  are  nil. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  H.R.  1  can  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  deemed  "wel- 
fare reform  ".  It  is  less  apparent  but  no  less 
true  that  the  bill  would  by  no  means  relieve 
the  states  of  their  immediate  and  Intolerable 
burden  of  welfare  costs.  Mr.  Affleck  stated 
during  the  course  of  his  testimony  that,  con- 
trary to  the  figures  put  out  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  estimated 
fiscal  relief  for  Rhode  Island  under  H.R.  1 
would  amount  to  only  $2.7  million  to  $3.2 
million. 

Though  the  reaction  of  the  panelists  to 
H.R.  1  ranged  from  faint  praise  for  inclusion 
of  the  working  poor  to  complete  opposition 
for  the  defects  previously  mentioned,  all  of 
the  panelists  agreed  that  the  criticisms  of 
H.R.  1  presented  at  the  hearings  were  valid. 
John  Roney  viewed  pragmatically  the  possi- 
bilities of  passing  the  Harris  bill  and  con- 
cluded that  considerable  pressure  would  have 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  Senators  Pell  and 
Pastors  to  persuade  them  to  support  the 
Harris  bUl.  Roney  urged  defeat  of  H.R.  1,  a 
position  shared  by  his  co-panellst,  Ida  Whee- 
ler. Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  speaks  from  personal 
experience  as  a  former  welfare  recipient,  said, 
"It  is  a  horrible  bill  and  is  worse  than  the 
present  welfare  system. .  .  .  People  would  lose 
their  pride  as  human  beings  and  become  sec- 
ond class  citizens.  They  would  probably  have 
to  beg  to  survive.  .  . .  First  of  all,  food  stamps 
should  not  be  stopped.  Poor  people  need 
them  to  survive  and  to  feed  their  families 
nutritious  and  proper  well  balanced  meals. 
The  bill  Is  so  bad  that  I  keep  thinking  of 
myself  In  this  type  of  situation  and  It  makes 
me  madder  and  madder." 

Perhaps  the  worst  aspects  of  H.R.  1  In  the 
final  analysis  are  Its  fraudulent  attempt  to 
masquerade  as  welfare  reform,  while  failing 
even  to  provide  the  states  with  adequate 
fiscal  relief,  and  the  attitude  that  It  reveals 
toward  the  poor.  In  reflecting  a  desire  to 
closely  regulate  people's  lives,  the  bill  be- 
trays a  repressive  attitude  that  represents 
this  country  at  Its  worst.  Thus,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  not  one  of  the  attorneys,  edu- 
cators, social  workers,  officials  and  other  ex- 
perts who  testified  at  the  hearings  was  able 
to  support  H.R.  1.  Indeed,  the  only  person 
the  Ecumenical  Committee  on  Basic  Human 
Needs  was  able  to  find  who  would  speak  in 
favor  of  H.R.  1,  Mr.  Millard  Nute,  the  Welfare 
Reform  Planning  Director  for  the  Northeast 
Region,  HEW,  cancelled  his  appearance  on 
the  morning  of  November  29th  and  did  not 
send  a  replacement.  Although  the  hearings 
were  open  to  the  public  and  diligent  efforts 
were  made  to  present  both  sides,  none  of  the 
more  than  3,000  individuals  and  groups  that 
received  invitations  to  attend  the  hearings 
and  express  their  views,  went  on  record  In 
favor  of  H.R.  1.  Governor  Llcht  and  the  en- 
tire Rhode  Island  Legislature  were  Invited,  as 
were  Senators  Pell  and  Pastore.  Congressmen 
Mills,  Abzug,  Tiernan  and  St  Germain  were 
also  invited,  along  with  top  HEW  officials 
and  Senators  Harris  and  Rlblcoff.  Only  Sen- 
ator Pell  accepted  the  invitation  and  sent  a 
legislative  assistant,  who  did  not  take  a  posi- 
tion, to  represent  him. 

In  light  of  all  the  testimony  that  was  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  and  after  a  careful 
study  of  H  R.  1  and  Its  alternatives,  the  Ecu- 


menical Committee  on  Basic  Human  Meeas 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
welfare  system,  with  all  its  defects,  is  pref- 
erable to  H.R.  1  and  that,  until  a  genuine 
reform  bill  can  be  proposed  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  passage,  current  energies  should 
be  devoted  to  achieving  a  fiscal  relief  for  the 
states,  to  the  federalization  of  the  system  a^ 
a  whole,  and  to  the  defeat  of  H.R.  i  and  to 
defeat  any  compromise  version  approaching 
H.R.  1. 

For  Information  contact:  Ecumenical  Com- 
mittee on  Basic  Human  Needs.  2  Stlmson 
Avenue,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02906, 
Telephone    (401)    861-1700. 

Organizations  belonging  to  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Committee  on  Basic  Human  Needs  are; 

Episcopal  Diocese 

Catholic  Dioceee 

Community  Relations  Council  of  Jewish 
Federation  of  Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers 

Urban  Ministry  Division,  Rhode  Island 
State  Council  of  Churches 

Rhode  Island  State  Council  of  Churches 

The  Urban  League 

Diocesan  Human  Relations  Commission 

The  Urban  Coalition 

Sisters  for  Urban  Improvement 

Urban  Priests 

Providence  Human  Relations  Commission 

The  Providence  Corporation 

Women's  Intergroup  Council 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Rhode  Island  Council  of  Community  Serv- 
ices 

Rhode  Island  Conference  of  Social  Work 

P.A.C.E. 

Rhode  Island  Pair  Welfare 

Rhode  Island  Legal  Services 

O.I.C. 

Providence  Health  Centers 

Rhode  Island  Senior  Citizens  Action  Group 

Hlllei  House 
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ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    MOSS 
SALT  LAKE  AD  CLUB 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  no  Sen- 
ator has  more  deeply  committed  himself 
to  the  study  of  advertising  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss',  the  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Moss  has  studied  the  advertising 
indtistry  from  a  number  of  different  per- 
spectives, and  he  has  recommended  two 
legislative  proposals  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  supplement  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  He  has  pro- 
posed a  Truth  in  Advertising  Act  and  the 
creation  of  a  National  Institute  of  Adver- 
tising, Marketing,  and  Society,  Each  of 
these  billo  is  designed  to  enhance  the  role 
of  the  FTC  in  regulating  deceptive  and 
misleading  advertising  practices. 

The  truth-in-advertising  measure.  S. 
1461.  would  give  to  the  general  public  the 
right  to  obtain  documentation  for  claims 
of  safety,  performance,  or  efficacy  found 
in  many  advertisements  today.  It  would 
make  available  the  additional  informa- 
tion that  is  so  often  necessary  to  make 
an  intelligent  judgment  of  a  product  or 
service  after  viewing  a  20-  or  30-second 
television  commercial  or  reading  a 
quarter-page  advertisement. 

The  national  institute  measure.  S. 
1753,  on  the  other  hand,  would  establish 
a  reseaich  organization  to  provide  Gov- 
ernment regulators  and  advertising  ex- 
ecutives with  important  information  on 
the  impact  of  advertising.  Far  too  often 
today,  neither  advertisers  nor  regulators 


nave  this  necessary  information  available 
in  developing  their  campaigns  or  regu- 
latory practices. 

Senator  Moss  ha.s  compiled  a  distin- 
guished record  of  achievement  and  pub- 
lic service  in  ihi.s  area  as  an  effective 
voice  for  the  consumer.  Recently,  he 
developed  a  number  of  hLs  ideas  in  an 
important  address  he  delivered  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Ad  Club  on  Februan-  16.  1972. 
I  believe  that  his  remarks  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  us  concerned  with  these 
issues.  1  ask  unanimou.''  consent  that 
his  address  be  piinted  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  op  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss 

As  members  of  the  Salt  Lake  Ad  Club,  I  am 
sure  you  have  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  a  recurring  outcry  heard  on  the  con- 
sumer front.  It's  truth  In  advertising.  We 
h&ve  had  truth  in  packaging,  truth  in  lend- 
ing, and  now  we  are  talking  about  truth  In 
advertising. 

Ironically,  truth  in  advertising  is  one  of 
the  earliest  consumer  protection  elfortj,  un- 
dertaken by  Government  In  part,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  owes  Its  origins  to 
the  advertising  for  things  like  Dr.  Williams 
Snake  Oil  and  Magic  Wizard's  hair  tonic, 
guaranteed  to  grow  hair  on  your  head,  cure 
dandruff,  eliminate  gray  hair,  strengthen 
curls  and  a  variety  of  other  personal  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  days  when  the  barker  pulled  up  his 
horse-drawn  wagon  or  Model  T,  stood  on  the 
back  and  hawked  his  wares,  the  public  was. 
to  some  degree,  an  equal  with  the  seller.  If 
someone  down  in  the  audience  asked  whether 
the  product  would  restore  youth,  the  seller 
might  Just  claim  it  would.  He  had  no  proof 
He  Just  took  advantage  of  the  gullible  buyer. 

But  today  we  don't  hawk  from  tlie  back  of 
a  truck.  Today  companies  pay  $65,000  for  a 
full  color  page  in  Life  magazine  to  tell  their 
story,  or  they  spend  $100,000  to  sell  a  razor 
or  car  In  60  seconds  during  the  super  bowl 
game  or  world  series.  And  the  tecliniques  of 
advertising  have  been  refined  and  developed 
Into  a  $21  billion  business. 

So  we  have  come  full  circle.  Early  Govern- 
ment efforts  m  truth  in  advertising,  the  ear- 
liest protection  efforts,  are  now  giving  way 
to  new  demands  and  methods  of  handling 
the  problem 

In  theory,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
through  the  FTC  Act,  has  Jurisdiction  over 
truth  in  advertising. 

The  Commission  has  the  power  to  Issue, 
cease  and  desist  orders  for  deceptive  or  un- 
fair acts  in  restraint  of  trade.  This  power 
has  occasionally  been  used  for  the  most  fla- 
grant violations  of  honesty  But  the  mecha- 
nism which  governs  the  Commission's  oper- 
atl.ns,  and  the  right  of  due  process  which  is 
applicable  to  Commission  decisions,  have  re- 
sulted In  the  Commission's  Inadequacy  to 
police  advertising  adequately. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  current  state  of  activ- 
ity In  the  area  of  truth  In  advertising.  A 
year  ago  Ralph  Nader  and  an  associate.  Mrs. 
.Alleen  Cowman  Adams,  conducted  a  study 
of  advertising  claims  of  performance,  safety, 
and  e.Ticacy.  They  urotp  to  56  companies  con- 
cerning 68  different  claims  for  which  they 
wanted  substantiation  .Although  the  adver- 
tising Industry  self-regtilatory  codes  have 
lone  supported  the  prli^iclple  of  truth  In  ad- 
vertising, the  response  to  these  requests  was 
shocking. 

Only  tliree  responded  with  any  data  sup- 
porting their  claims  Four  Included  cursory 
descriptions  of  company  tests,  rather  than 
detailed  scientific  data  which  would  have 
been    required    to   substantiate   the    claims 
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tteen  companies  did  not  even  have  M  f 
artesy  to  reply.  Seven  replied  by  deoIi!.:ng 
substantiate  their  claims.  And  fifteen  at n' 
ther  Information  intended  to  clarify  m-.^- 
uiderstandmg  and  vague  assertions  in  the 
ac  vertlsements. 

In  no  way  could  these  be  considered  sub- 
ntlatlon  lor  the  claims. 
So  Mr.  Nader  and  Mrs.  Adams,  joined  by 
Federation  of  Homemakers,  filed  a  peti- 
>n    in    December    1970    with    the    Federal 
Commission  to  require  that  advertisers 
»ce  their  docvimentatton  on  file  with  the 
Trade   Commission   before   actually 
erttslng. 
Subsequently,     I     Introduced     legislation 
Ich  goes  a  bit   further  in  protecting  the 
sumer.    Since    documentation    cf   adver- 
ng  claims  would  enable  the  individual  to 
iluate    the    advertisement    in    a    broader 
ht  before  making  a  purchase,  having  the 
;umentatio:i    or.    file    with    the    Federal 
Commission  will  do  us  no  good  when 
need  the  substantiating  information  to 
;lde  on   which   product   to   buy. 
et's  look  at  the  Truth  in  Advertising  Act. 
is  bill  would  simply  require  advertisers  to 
e  available,  for  public  inspection,  com- 
te    documentation    to    substantiate    the 
ms  advertised  for  their  products  or  serv- 
ed. That's  it.  Plain  and  simple.  You  send 
ir   quarter  or   half-dollar,   the   advertiser 
ds  back  the  complete  documentation, 
ill  the  information  would  then  be  In  the 
Ic's  hand.s.  and  consumers  would  be  able 
make  more  intelligent  decisions  In  select- 
products  or  services, 
"here  should  be   no   burden   in  fulfilling 
requirements.  I  assume  that  an  adver- 
r  has  the  documentation  on  hand  before 
puts  out  his  ad.  Thus,  the  Truth  In  Adver- 
tis  ng   Act   would   give  greater  credence   to 
ad'  ertlslng. 

nd  the  scrutiny  of  the   free  press  would 
id  as  a  watchdog  over  the  maintenance 
of  Advertised  claims. 

The  benefits  of  this  type  of  procedure  are 
-fold.  First,  the  consumer  would  have 
fldence  in  the  goods  and  services  which 
obtains 
Fnowlng  that  the  claims  are  subject  to 
scrutiny,  many  individuals  will  assim:ie 
the  claims  are  valid  and  will  have  new- 
faith  in  the  merchandise  he  pur- 
ses Additionally,  the  consumer  would  be 
n  the  right  to  take  direct  action  to  pro- 
hlmself — that  Is.  he  would  not  purchase 
Items  which  he  feels  do  not  live  up  to 
r  advertised  claims,  or  for  which  the 
antlatlon  is  not  sufBclent  to  convince 
of  the  products'  merits. 
Tlhe  legislation  flows  from  the  conserva- 
tive principle  of  supporting  your  statements 
wit  1  basic  facta.  In  the  vernacular,  it's  a 
ce&t  of  "put  up  or  shut  up". 

And  business  will  benefit  too.  Honesty  Is 
one  of  the  keystones  In  the  opieratlon  of  the 
free  ent-erprlse  system. 

T  lose  advertisers  who  are  careful  and 
male  responsible  claims  would  no  longer  be 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
Irre  iponsible  and  unscrupulous  merchants 
whc  hold  the  public  trust  in  callous  dis- 
regi  rd. 

-N^eanwhile,    back    at    the    Federal    Trade 

on.    after    long    deliberations,    the 

on  announced  In  June  that  it  was 

larking  on  a  new  advertising  substantia- 

program. 

is  was  the  commission's  response  to  the 
Nadtr-Adams    petition    I    previously    men- 
1.    The    commission    pn-opoeed    to   seek 
substantiating  data  from  advertisers  on  an 
Industry  by  industry  basis,  and  it  promised 
iiake  that  information  available  to  the 
Ic.  The  first   product  category  was  the 
U  mobile,    and    in    July    the    commission 
seven  automobile  manufacturers  far 
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substantiation    for    a    variety    of    claims    In 
automobile  advertisements. 

So  the  plot  thickens.  We  have  the  PTC, 
With  Its  industn-  by  Industry  approach  on 
the  one  hand,  and  your  senator,  with  a 
truth  m  advertuing  bill  on  the  other  hand. 
Clearly,  a  showdown  wa^  necessary. 

On  October  4,  I  summoned  the  "chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  for 
hearings  on  my  bill. 

Much  to  my  si;rprise.  the  FTC  had  decided 
that  legislation  giving  the  consumer  direct 
action  should  await  an  evaluation  of  the 
Commission's  own  program.  I  told  the  Chair- 
man that  I  supported  the  Initiative  under- 
taken by  the  FTC.  but  that  its  method  wa.s 
clearly  insufficient. 

After  all.  here  it  was  October,  the  1972 
mLKlel  cars  were  now  on  the  market  with 
advertisements  all  over  the  place,  and  the 
puolic  had  not  yet  received  the  information 
substantiating  the  claims  for  the  1971  auto- 
mobiles. And  I  also  pointed  out  that  in- 
f'jrmailon  on  the  second  industry  to  be  sur- 
veyed, air  conditioners,  had  not  vet  been 
released, 

VViien  would  this  be  forthcoming?  In  Jan- 
uary.' Under  the  circumstances,  you  might 
well  sell  ice  boxes  to  Eskimos  and  central 
heating  to  aborigines. 

But.  I  tried  to  be  fair.  I  told  them  they 
had  to  report  back  In  six  mouths  with  the 
result..-  of  their  program.  I  knew  that  it  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  move  the  bUl 
without  their  support. 

And  while  I  am  discussing  advertising  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an- 
other concern  which  I  see  in  ihis  regard 
We  have,  since  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commiislon,  sought  to  regulate  the 
economic  impact  of  advertising,  which  's 
what  we  are  doing  in  effect  with  the  pro- 
posed Truth-ln-Advertlslng  Act.  But  we  have 
never  sought  on  a  systematic  basis  to  seek 
an  accounting  of  the  s,.clal  cofet  of  market- 
ing and  advertising.  We  are  'acset  with  pro- 
found and  unsettling  questions  concerning 
the  social  role  of  advertising. 

The  aggressive  marketing  of  consumer 
goods,  aiid  the  repetitive  pattern  in  much 
advert. alng  promising  Instant  gratification 
through  the  acquisition  of  things,  had  led 
critics  to  lay  at  advertising's  d(»r  blame  fur 
the  erosion  of  our  traditional  democratic 
value  system  ba^ed  upon  the  Intrinsic  re- 
wards of  efforts,  discipline,  and  re.sponsl- 
blllty. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  debasement  of  our 
environment,  there  is  growing  concern  that 
the  mindless  promotion  of  consumption,  and 
Che  glorification  of  the  e.xploitation  of  re- 
sources has  subverted  our  traditional,  wise 
cDiicer.i  for  the  conservation  of  resources. 

The.-e  exists  a  substantial  body  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  behavior  of  individuals 
subjected  to  advertising.  Market  researx:h  in 
this  country  Is  a  refined  art,  If  not  a  science. 
There  has  been  some  behavioral  research  on 
the  impact  of  advertising  performed  in  the 
universities,  but  much  of  the  work  is  being 
done  in  isolation  and  a  great  proportion  of 
the  work  is  funded  by  business,  interested 
naturally  in  a  fairly  narrow  range  of  infor- 
mation. Of  course,  the  significance  of  much 
of  the  b'Ody  of  knowledare  which  does  exist 
15  obscured  by  the  economic  self-interest  of 
the  spo.nsor  of  the  research. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  clear  need  for  an 
Institution,  above  all  independent  of  the 
distortions  of  economic  .self-interest,  with 
adequate  resources  to  draw  upon  the  full 
range  of  disciplines  and  competencies  in  the 
social  sciences  necessary  to  bring  us  to  the 
point  where  we  can  begin  to  make  rational 
judgments  on  the  need  for  limiting,  curtail- 


ing   or    rechannellng    marketing    activities 
away  from  socially  destructive  paths, 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  national 
institute  of  advertising,  marketing  and  so- 
ciety within  the  National  Science  Pounda- 
ton.  The  iitstituie,  whose  general  policy  will 
be  determined  by  an  advisory  council  com- 
posed of  business,  consumer,  labor  and  aca- 
demic representatives,  will  be  charged  with 
conducting  research  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested here.  Additionally,  the  enabling  legis- 
latio:i  will  contain  a  congressional  mandate 
for  three  specific  studies.  These  are: 

1.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  ad- 
vertising themes  and  techniques  and  drug 
abuse; 

2.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between 
marketing  techniques  and  alienation  among 
the  young; 

3.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  ad- 
vertising and  the  attitudes,  knowledge  and 
perception  of  the  young  child. 

So  when  we  combine  the  increasing  con- 
cern over  the  partially  hidden  and  Imper- 
fectly understood  psycliologlcal  and  social 
costs  of  mass  marketing  with  the  critical 
problem  of  honesty  in  advertised  claims,  we 
see  that  there  is  much  that  can  and  should 
be  done  In  the  area  of  advertising. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Truth-In-Ad- 
vertising Act  has  been  editorially  endorsed 
by  Advertising  Age.  I  have  also  been  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  the  sincere  Interest 
and  support  which  has  been  expressed  bv 
the  academic  and  business  oommunities  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Advertising  Mar- 
keting, and  Society  proposal. 

The  passage  of  the  truth-ln-advertlsing 
legislation  will  have  an  immediate  impact  on 
consumers  in  this  coimtry.  And  the  passage 
of  the  institute  proposal  will  provide  that 
Important  long  range  Insight  necessary  to 
maintain  advertising  on  a  socially  construc- 
tive path  rather  than  deviating  from  this 
route  as  may  currently  be  the  case. 


MEMORIES  OF  SMOOT-HAWLEY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade,  I  have  received  a 
rather  liberal  education  during  the  past 
year  on  U.S.  trade  problems. 

During  extensive  hearings  by  that 
committee,  a  very  full  and  comprehensive 
record  of  testimony  has  been  developed 
and  I  believe  the  members  of  not  only 
the  subcommittee,  but  the  full  committee 
are  now  more  fully  informed  and  in  a 
better  position  to  evaluate  any  proposed 
trade  legislation  that  may  now  come  be- 
fore the  committee. 

I  have  in  the  pa^t  favored  and  sup- 
ported various  import  quota  proposals 
and  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  we  must 
take  a  more  realistic  look  at  our  world 
trade  position  and  some  of  the  factors 
that  resulted  in  a  serious  trade  imbal- 
ance last  year. 

The  President's  actions  in  his  new 
economic  plan  of  last  August  including 
his  new  trade  policies  were  certainly  in 
the  right  direction.  Continuing  negotia- 
tions with  our  various  trading  partners 
and  some  of  the  President's  legislative 
proposals  are,  in  my  opinion,  producing 
results.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  pursue  these  policies  in  the  interest 
of  achieving  fair  trade  agreements  that 
will  correct  some  of  the  imbalance  that 
has  resulted  from  so-called  free  trade 
that,  in  too  many  cases,  was  free  for  our 
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trading  partners  but  most  expensive  to 

us. 

Such  fair  trade  policies  can  be 
achieved,  I  am  convinced,  without  such 
drastic  action  as  proposed  by  legislation 
such  as  the  Hartke-Burke  bill  now  pend- 
ing in  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  and 
I  are  often  in  disagreement  on  various 
matters,  but  in  the  case  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  I  must  agree  with 
their  appraisal  in  a  recent  editorial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Mem- 
orie."^  of  Smoot-Hawley"  be  printed  in  t!  e 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov,-s: 

Memories  of  Smoot-Hawley 

With  the  strong  support  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
Senator  'Vance  Hartke,  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial candidate  from  Indiana,  and  Represent- 
ative James  A.  Burke,  Democrat  of  Massa- 
chusetts, have  Introduced  a  bill  supposed  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  American  workers  by 
curbing  foreign  Imports  and  Imposing  heavy 
penalties  on  foreign  Investment  by  American 
firms.  But  the  bUl,  If  passed,  would  be  a 
disaster  to  the  American  economy,  to  labor 
and  the  consumer  alike. 

The  proposal  would  establish  Import  quotas 
on  virtually  every  category  of  goods  pro- 
duced abroad;  In  1972,  each  category  wo\ild 
be  limited  to  the  average  annual  quantity 
Imported  into  this  country  during  the  years 
1965-69.  This  could  mean  an  over-all  slash 
of  as  much  as  40  per  cent  In  American  Im- 
ports. Proponents  of  the  bill  neglect  to  point 
out  that  this  would  almost  certainly  bring 
a  concomitant  slash  In  American  exports,  as 
foreign  governments  retaliated. 

Indeed,  since  the  legislation  seems  certain 
to  trigger  a  trade  war  If  through  dreadful 
mischance  It  should  be  adopted,  there  Is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  ultimate  blow  to 
American  exports — and  Jobs — would  be. 
When  the  last  comparable  piece  of  protec- 
tionist legislation,  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act, 
was  passed  in  1930,  the  drop  In  U.S.  exports 
was  calamitous  as  trade  barriers  mounted 
abroad.  It  Is  impossible  to  sejMirate  the  dam- 
age to  American  exports  caused  by  retaliatory 
trade  barriers  from  that  caused  by  the  spread 
of  the  world  depression  In  the  1930's;  but 
it  is  clear  that  Smoot-Hawley,  far  from  sav- 
ing jobs  In  Industry  or  agriculture,  worsened 
the  unemployment  problem  both  abroad  and 
here  at  home. 

Tlie  Hartke-Burke  bill  proposes  to  stop  the 
"export  of  American  jobs"  by  providing 
pMDwerful  disincentives  to  foreign  Investment. 
It  would  repeal  the  tax  credit  now  granted 
to  corporations  for  taxes  they  pay  abroad 
and  would  thus  Impose  double  taxation  on 
foreign  earnings.  This  and  other  penalties 
In  the  bill  would  force  many  American  com- 
panies to  cede  foreign  markets  to  other  na- 
tions— or  convert  themselves  Into  foreign 
corporations. 

Hartke-Burke  rem.lnlscent  of  merchantlUst 
legislation  of  the  eighteenth  century  In  try- 
ing to  prevent  Americans  from  licensing  the 
use  of  technology  abroad;  under  It,  companies 
licensing  prohibited  technologies  overseas 
could  lose  their  domestic  patent  protection. 
This  would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  boot- 
legging, pirating  or  espionage — as  were  such 
laws  in  the  early  Industrial  Revolution, 

The    bills'    effort    to    hamstring    multina- 
tional  corporations   Is   founded   on   no  e'vl- 
dence  that  American  Investment  and  opera- 
tions abroad  are  hurting  United  States  em- 
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ployment  or  Income,  A  survey  of  74  Ameri- 
can multinational  corporations  by  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  American  'Trade  finds, 
on  the  contrary,  that  from  1960  to  1970,  those 
companies  Increased  their  domestic  payrolls 
from  2.4  million  to  3.3  million.  At  the  same 
time  they  tripled  their  exports  from  the 
United  States  from  $4.3  billion  to  812.2  billion 
and  Increased  the  net  balance-of-payments 
Infiow — Including  dividends,  repatriated 
earnings,  Interest,  royalties  and  fees — from 
$500  million  to  $2.4  billion. 

The  Hartke-Burke  bill  would  be  infiation- 
ary,  since  it  would  not  only  bar  low-cost  im- 
ports but  would  reduce  or  eliminate  compe- 
tition and  weaken  incentives  for  increasing 
productivity  and  innovation. 

The  odds  appear  to  be  against  Hartke- 
Burke  passing,  at  least  in  Its  present  form — 
but  If  unemployment  continues  high  and 
foreign  competition  remains  strong — as  the 
latest  trade  figures  suitgest — there  is  a  good 
chance  that  some  of  the  bill's  principal 
clauses  will  be  attached  to  other  pieces  of 
popular  legislation  and  may  be  enacted. 

Friends  of  liberal  trade  face  a  tough  Con- 
gressional session  In  this  election  year.  Their 
greatest  help  would  come  from  a  stronger 
domestic  recovery — and  a  more  direct  and 
vigorous  Administration  attack  on  the  un- 
employment problem. 


FOREIGN    FISHING 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  influx  of  foreign  fishing  vessels 
off  the  coasts  of  our  Pacific  Northwest 
States  is  about  to  begin  again.  The  pres- 
ence of  foreign  ships  in  this  area  pre- 
sents a  tremendous  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can commercial  tisliing  industry.  Action 
must  be  taken  immediately  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  permanent  destruction  of  a 
vital  part  of  our  marine  environment. 

In  response  to  this  threat,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  S,  3299.  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  which  would  require  that  aU 
fish  aboard  any  foreign  vessel  found 
fishing  in  American  territorial  waters 
must  be  forfeited.  The  current  law  onlv 
requires  the  confiscation  of  those  fish 
actually  caught  within  our  territorial 
waters. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  halt  the  intolerable 
invasion  of  our  fisliing  zone  by  foreign 
fishing  fleets. 

This  is  not  the  first  effort  which  Sen- 
ator Stevens  and  I  have  made  to  solve 
this  problem.  Nor  will  it  be  the  last.  In 
1970.  for  example,  we  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  strengthen  the  penalty  for  for- 
eign fishing  in  a  territorial  voater  in  the 
contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United 
States.  This  legislation,  which  e\'entually 
passed  Congress  and  was  signed  by  the 
President,  increased  the  maximum  fine 
for  illegal  fishing  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1970.  our  attention 
turned  toward  the  salmon  fishing  by 
South  Koreans  in  the  Eastern  Bering 
Sea.  Despite  the  solemn  assurances  of 
South  Korea  officials  that  their  ships 
would  not  engage  in  salmon  fishing 
within  the  limits  of  175  degrees  west 
longitude,  Coast  Guard  cutters  observed 
South  Korean  vessels  fishing  for  salmon 
within  the  agreed  limit. 

In  order  to  express  to  the  South  Ko- 


rean Government  the  magnitude  of  our 
concern.  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Stevens  an  amendment  to  the  Military 
Sales  Act.  This  amendment  prohibited 
economic  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  unless  the  President  of  the  United 
States  determined  that  no  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  were  fishing  salmon 
east  of  the  line  175  degrees  west  longi- 
tude. Admittedly,  this  measure  rep- 
resented harsh  action  It  was  taken  only 
as  a  last  resort.  I  firmly  believe,  how- 
ever, that  severe  action  must  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  avoid  tlie  inexcu.sable  in- 
cursions by  forei.an  vessels  into  our  wa- 
ters of  the  North  Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  repre- 
sent a  major  step  toward  achieving  a 
solution  to  our  foreign  fishing  prob- 
lems. Recent  events  have  made  it  clear, 
however,  that  existing  laws  do  not  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  deterrent  to  many  for- 
eign fishermen  who  look  to  American 
fishery  resources  as  a  potential  source 
of  food  or  ca.sh  We  are  all  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  capture  ju-st  last  January  of 
two  Soviet  fishing  vessels,  seized  only  9.4 
miles  from  St.  Matthew  Island  in  the 
Eastern  Bering  Sea. 

Mr.  President.  American  fishermen 
can  no  longer  be  expected  to  tolerate 
such  blatant  violations  of  United  States 
and  international  law. 

Since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1969,  I  have  periodically  been  in 
contact  with  various,  officials  in  the  State 
Department  concerning  complaints  from 
Oregonians  who  report  foreign  ves.sels 
off  the  Oregon  coast.  The  response  which 
I  have  received  has  been  totally  inade- 
quate. I  do  not  believe  that  Oregon's 
fishermen  are  petting  a  fair  shake. 

It  is  deplorable  that  few  efforts  are 
being  made  at  the  Federal  level  to  give 
the  vital  interests  of  our  commercial  fish- 
ing industry  the  high  priority  they  de- 
serve. The  Federal  Government  has  con- 
sistently done  too  little  too  late  to  pro- 
tect our  fishing  industry.  This  is  indeed 
unfortunate,  because  thousands  of  do- 
mestic fishermen  in  this  Nation  must  de- 
pend on  the  coasts  as  their  primary  fish- 
ing grounds. 

It  is  apparent  that  Congress  must  pro- 
vide the  leadership  to  insure  that  foreign 
fishing  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  off 
the  Oregon  coast.  I  intend  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  U.S.  .Senate  does  not  ignore 
its  responsibility  to  protect  our  commer- 
cial fishing  industry. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  the  fish- 
ing industr>'  as  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  The  U.S.  commeicial 
fishing  indixstrj'  remains  the  third  larg- 
est in  the  world,  based  on  the  total  val- 
ue of  all  harvested  fishing  products.  Com- 
mercial fishing  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  citizens  in  our  coastal  areas  who 
look  to  the  sea  for  a  primary  source  of 
their  livelihood. 

A  further  indication  of  the  importance 
of  this  industn-'  is  provided  by  the 
d^vnamic  picture  of  American  consump- 
tion of  U.S.  fisherj-  products.  During  the 
decade  of  the  1960's.  the  utilization  of 
fishery  products  has  dramatically  in- 
creased from  46.1  to  67.8  pounds  per 
capita.  The  United  Suites,  with  less  than 
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percent  of  the  population,  currently 
consumes  7.9  percent  of  all  fishery  re- 
«  urces  harvested  in  the  world.  By  the 
y(iar  2000,   the  demand  in  the  United 
S  ates  for  fishery  resources  is  expected 
t<  increase  by  33  percent.  It  is  also  pre- 
dcted   that   within   the   next   5   to    10 
yi  ars  the  demand  throughout  the  world 
fcr     certain     species — crabs,     lobsters, 
slrimp,    menhaden,    herring,    and    sea 
scallops — will  result  in  overfishing  and 
significant  depletion  of  this  vital  nat- 
ui  al  resource. 
It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  the  fishery 
urces  traditionally  harvested  by  both 
United  States  and  foreign  fishing  ves- 
are  at  the  crossroads  between  over- 
exploitation  and  rational  fisheries  man- 
aiement.  Our  oceans  contain  valuable 
n£  tural   resources   which   are   currently 
being  harvested  at  an  unacceptable  rate. 
Unless  that  rate  is  soon  checked,  there 
wll  no  longer  be  any  natural  resources 
le:  t  to  be  preserved.  The  continued  ac- 
ce  Jtance  of  foreign  fishing  in  our  terri- 
to  -lal  waters  will  not  only  make  it  im- 
po5sible  for  our  fishermen  to  meet  the 
prjjected  American  demand,  but  it  may 
alio  destroy  this  fast  diminishing  part 
of  our  marine  environment. 

rhe  legislation  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
in ;  today  provides  a  reasonable  alterna- 
ti\  e.  The  most  effective  means  of  halting 
foielgn  fishing  within  our  territorial 
waters  is  to  make  the  economic  risk  of 
ca  )ture  so  hazardous  that  foreign  flsher- 
m«  n  will  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere.  The 
th:  eat  of  forfeiting  several  thousand  dol- 
lai  s  worth  of  fish  will  provide  a  powerful 
de  errent  to  foreign  fishermen  who 
mirht  wish  to  ignore  our  territorial  in- 
tei  rity. 
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President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

t  that  the  text  of  S.  3299  be  included 

this  point  in  the  Record. 

Jhere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

ows: 

S.  3299 
e  it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
rrica  in  Congress   assembled,   That   sub- 
Ion  (b)   of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
Act  to  prohibit  flshlng  In  the  territorial 
rs  of  the  United  States  and  in  certain 
?r  areas  by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of 
United  States  and  by  persons  in  charge 
luch  vessels",  approved  May  20.   1964,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1082(b)  ),  Is  amended  by 
.ng  out  all  of  such  subsection  following 
Dject  to  forfeiture  and  all  fish"  and  In- 
la  Ueu  thereof  "aboard  such  vessel 
'  he  monetary  value  thereof  shall  be  for- 
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PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  much 

rhetoric  in  this  country  about  the  need 

a   balanced    transportation    policy. 

the  Senate  will  have  an  opportu- 

to  match  its  rhetoric  with  a  com- 

mitjnent  to  improve  transportation  serv- 

in  our  urban  corridors. 

^  [any  people.  Including  spokesmen  for 


the  administration,  say  that  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  implementing  a  balanced 
transportation  policy  is  to  provide  en- 
couragement to  travelers  to  use  rail  serv- 
ice rather  than  air  and  highways. 

Notwithstanding  arguments  about 
comfort,  air  pollution,  and  safety,  our 
citizens  are  not  going  to  be  attracted  to 
rail  passenger  service  in  substantial 
numbers  unless  the  speed  of  existing  rail 
service  is  improved. 

Patronage  is  a  direct  function  of  time: 
and  time  for  rail  passenger  service  is  a 
direct  function  of  the  condition  of  road- 
beds. 

Technology  for  fast  rail  service  exists 
now.  It  is  the  roadbed  which  is  lacking. 
In  New  England  we  have  a  turbo  train 
capable  of  running  at  160  miles  per  hour, 
but  it  is  only  allowed  to  move  at  an  aver- 
age of  60  miles  per  hour. 

The  only  reasonably  fast  service  now 
available  is  New  York  to  Washington 
where  the  average  speed  is  80  miles  per 
hour  and  where  the  revenues  far  exceed 
the  costs. 

The  point  is  very  simple.  Rail  pas- 
senger service  will  not  be  able  to  exist 
without  subsidies  unless  the  Congress 
provides  a  means  for  the  investment  in 
the  roadbed  that  i.s  needed  to  provide  the 
fast  service  that  will  attract  the  pas- 
sengers. 

There  is  no  need  for  further  study  of 
issue.  The  course  of  action  is  obvious. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Northeast  Corridor  Study: 

The  Impetus  must  come  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Because  the  project  Is  expected 
to  be  profitable,  an  outright  grant  is  unnec- 
essary. Federal  support  could  take  the  form 
of  a  direct  loan,  guaranteed  bonds  or  some 
similar  arrangement. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  introduced  an 
amendment  with  13  other  Senators  to 
make  that  recommendation  a  reahty.  My 
amendment  to  S.  2760  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  through 
Amtrak  or  another  appropriate  author- 
ity to  make  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
for  roadbed  improvements  in  those  urban 
corridors  where  the  loans  have  the  likeli- 
hood,of  being  repaid. 

While  there  are  some  who  doubt  the 
likelihood  of  loans  for  roadbed  improve- 
ments being  repaid.  I  should  like  to 
draw  their  attention  to  the  initial  work 
of  the  Northeast  Corridor  study,  which 
stated  that  an  investment  of  S36  mil- 
lion in  roadbed  in  New  England  would 
result  in  a  time  saving  of  37  minutes 
between  Boston  and  New  York  and 
would  be  repaid  from  additional  reve- 
nues within  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  demonstrated  a  deep  and 
commendable  recognition  of  the  Nation's 
needs  for  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  of  th3  particular  needs  and 
opportunities  chat  exist  in  our  urban 
corridors.  I  am  therefore  dehghted  that 
the  committee  will  soon  be  giving  con- 
sideration to  my  amendment. 

Recently  I  received  from  the  National 


Associa  ion  of  Railroad  Passengers  a 
letter  endorsmg  and  supporting  my  pro- 
posal. Statistics  cited  by  the  NARP  in- 
dictate  that  the  greatest  profit  being 
made  by  lu-ban  corridor  trains  are  by 
those  trains  in  the  Northeast  corridor 
traveling  at  a  speed  of  80  miles  an  hour 
between  New  York  and  Washington 
Roadbed  improvements,  I  believe,  would 
result  in  average  speeds  in  all  corridors 
approaching  120  miles  per  hour,  and  in 
profitable  operation  in  all  corridors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Passengers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Washington.  D.C, 

March  8,1972. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Passengers  fully  supports 
your  proposed  amendment  to  the  Amtrak 
funding  legislation,  S2760,  which  would 
provide  $500,000,000  In  government  loans  and 
SI. 000,000.000  In  loan  guarantees  for  capital 
Improvements  for  railroad  and  other  high 
speed  ground  transportation  In  urban  cor- 
ridors. 

We  agree  with  your  thesis  that  Amtrak's 
major  thrust,  In  terms  of  frequency  of  serv- 
ice, capital  Improvement  expenditures  and 
research  and  development,  should  be  In  the 
short-to-medlum  distance  corridors  in 
densely  populated  areas.  That  is  where  the 
potential  exists  for  speeeding  up  trains  to 
the  point  where  they  can  attract  large  num- 
bers of  passengers  away  from  other  modes 
thus  relieving  the  pressure  for  environ- 
mentally destructive  expansion  of  hiehwavs 
and  airports. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  is  a  table  of 
Amtrak  financial  results  for  its  first  six 
months  of  operation  in  all  corridors  of  under 
500  miles  in  which  2  or  more  trains  are 
operated  In  each  direction.  In  addition  to  the 
financial  data.  I  have  included  the  mileage 
the  scheduled  time  of  the  fastest  train  on 
the  run,  and  the  average  speed  of  trains. 

In  my  view,  this  limited  experience  of 
Amtrak  underscores  the  need  for  major 
capital  expenditures  for  faster  speeds  Fifty 
miles  an  hour  is  not  good  enough  to  compete 
with  Jets  and/or  interstate  highwavs.  Where 
fast  service  Is  provided,  as  between  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  people 
will  gladly  ride  the  trains.  Amtrak  results  to 
date  tend  to  confirm  conclusions  reached  In 
the  Northeast  Corridor  report  of  1969  about 
the  importance  of  providing  fast  service. 
British  Railways  has  a  formula  by  which  they 
can  accurately  predict  the  amount  of  In- 
creased ridershlp  they  will  get  on  anv  given 
line  if  running  time  is  reduced  by  ''iven 
amounts.  " 

While  we  beUeve  that  Amtrak  should  con- 
tinue to  operate  a  limited  number  of  long 
distance  trains.  primarUy  for  tourists  and 
vacationers,  we  concur  with  your  position 
that  urban  corridor  service  shoiUd  be 
separately  funded  and  administered.  High 
speed  rail  service  does  not  come  cheap  but 
the  cost  of  providing  it  will  be  quite  moderate 
compared  to  the  total  cost  of  exclusive 
reliance  on  other  modes. 
Sincerely, 

Anthony  Haswell, 

Chairman. 
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Miles 


Revenues    Expenses      Revenue, 

Fastest      Average        (thou-        (thou-    percent  o( 

time         speed        sands)        sands)      expenses 


227 


2;50 


80 


New  York  to  Washington 

May  lo  June     ,   --  - 

July  to  August         

September  to  October__ 5  685 

New  York  to  Philadelphia 91  1:15  73 

MaytoJune   .   .-. 

July  to  August  _  _   _ 

September  to  October 

New  York  to  Boston 232  3:45  62 

MaytoJune _. 

July  to  August       _  _ 

September  to  October    .     

Chicago  to  St.  Louis  .     .     ..  284  5:20  63 

MaytoJune     .   

July  August  

September  to  October 

New  York  to  Buffalo  435  8:10  54 

Ma/ to  June     _ 586 


$4,411 
5,490 
5,685 

$3, 348 

4,054 
4,364 

131 
135 

130 

■  1.311 
1,266 
1.312 

■  1,472  "" 
1  365 
1,429 

89 
93 
92 

502 
568 
508 

1  007" 
1,032 
1  015 

50 
56 
50 

229 
223 
214 

642 
615 
726 

36 
36 

30 

Miles 


Fastest 
tune 


Revenues    Expenses      Revenue, 

Average        (thou-        (thou-     percent  of 

speed        sands)       sands)     expenses 


2,074 


29 


JulytO  August    

September  lo  October 

Chicago  to  Detroit   .__ 283' 

May  to  June   

July  to  August 

September  to  October... 

Seattle  to  Portland     "      186' 

MaytoJune 

July  to  August       ._ __ 

September  to  October '..'.'.'.' 

Chicago  to  Milwaukee 85 

MaytoJune     

July  to  August 

September  lo  October... _"., 

San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles 128 

May  to  June     ...    

July  to  August jr""rmrj! 

September  to  October '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


5:45 


SO 


J931 

742 


J2.110 
2.043 


44 

36 


3:45 


50 


1:30 


57 


2:45 


47 


106 
160 
104 

369 
377 
365 

29 
42 
29 

90 
136 
106 

361' 

433 

449 

25 
31 
24 

80 
101 
89 

366  "' 

291 

283 

22 
35 
31 

92  ■ 
121 
83 

649  " 

418 
603 

14 
29 
14 

Rail  Improvements  Study 

example  of  alternative  investment  policies 

Policy 

(1)  Maximum  Improvements  on  existing 
roadbed  rail  system  HSR  (A) — 150  ml/hr  top 
speed  fare  policy  of  $1.50  fixed  +  7.5c/ml 
VTOL  competition: 

[In  millions] 

Total    cost $1,600 

Land    214 

Fixed  plant 1,300 

Rolling  stock 61 

Annual  revenue \qq 

Annual  cost 225 

Annual   subsidy 59 

Approximate  elapsed  time — Washington  to 
Boston.  4  hours. 

(2)  Parity  of  rail  revenue  and  cost  present 
system  Improved  to  128  ml  hr  top  speed: 

I  In  millions] 

Total  cost $900 

Land    92 


Fixed  plant il^l 

Rolling  stock 64 

Annual    cost 153 

Annual    subsidy 0 

Approximate  elapsed  time — Washington  to 
Boston.  4  hours,  23  minutes. 

INCREMENTAL  RAIL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Study  procedure 

Define  improved  high  speed  rail  (HSR) 
systems  from  Washington  to  Boston. 

Detail  work  projects  required  on  Penn- 
Central  to  achieve  HSR  system. 

Determine  costs  and  running  time  reduc- 
tions for  each  project. 

Calculate  people-minutes  saved  bv  each 
project. 

Rank  projects  by  people-minutes  saved  per 
Investment  dollar. 

Select  upper  level  of  Investment  at  which 
marginal  benefits  and  costs  are  equal. 

Make  Investment  decisions  based  on  prof- 
it/subsidy. Induced  patronage,  passenger- 
hour  savings,  or  other  criteria. 


NEAR  TERM  COURSES  OF  ACTION,  RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE   IN  THE  NEC,  1969 
ROADBED   IMPROVEMENTS 


Expenditures  1 


Running 
time' 


Time  to 

complete, 

months 


Present 
value' 


Change  in 
revenues' 


New  York  to  Boston- 


Washington,  DC,  to  New  York: 


•10.3 
21.1 
36.2 
52.8 
78w2 

16.0 
33.3 

78.7 


19.0 
27.8 
36.8 
46.3 
53.4 

9.9 
17.8 
28.5 


6 

9 

10 

12 

12 

9 

10 
12 


30.0 
49  9 
66,3 
77,9 
85.1 

37.5 
67.3 
107.9 


19.7 

9.1 

1.3 

-5.0 

-17.2 

21.5 

12.5 

-4.8 


'  Cumulative,  in  millions  of  dollars. 

'  Reductions,  minutes  (cumulative). 

^  In  millions  of  dollars  of  added  gross  revenues,  over  10  years  at  10  percent  discount 

'Less  change  in  expenditures,  in  millions  of  dollars 

'  Maximum  available  under  HSGT  Act;  no  other  statutory  authorization  exists. 

Note:  Reductions  in  running  times  are  calculated  from  demonstration  schedules  in  effect  during  June  1%9, 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  THURMOND 
BEFORE  VFW  MEETING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  annual  conference 
Of  national  officers  and  department  com- 
manders of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Of  the  United  States  was  the  appearance 
Of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  who  was  a  featured  speaker 
at  the  legislative  meeting  on  Sunday, 
March  5,  1972,  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Ho- 
tel. Our  most  knowledgeable  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  reas- 


sured the  Veterant.  of  Foreign  Wars  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  that— 

The  VA  hospital  and  medical  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  we  want  and  we 
wUl  keep  the  system. 

The  Senator,  who  is  also  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
warned  the  delegates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  outstripping  the  United  States 
in  missile  development  and  ship  con- 
struction. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  Senator 
is  held  is  well  expressed,  I  believe,  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  to  the  con- 


ference by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veteran.s  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
State;-.  Jo.'^eph  L.  Vicites,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  leading  thi.s  great  veterans" 
organization  to  record  levels  of  success 
in  all  of  Its  programs.  I  include  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Vicites'  remarks  con- 
cerning our  distingui.^Jied  colleague, 
which  were  as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  the  privilege  of 
repre.senting  an  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Utilted  States  Senate 
to  the  Washington  Conference. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  led  the  fight  for  25  vears  for  the 
Senate  to  establish  a  Standing  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Con;imlttee.  This  was  done  in  the  previ- 
ous Congress, 

Even  more  pleasing  to  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  members  was  the  election  by  his  col- 
leagues a.s  the  minority  leader  of  this  Com- 
mittee, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  prac- 
tically all  veterans  rights  aiid  benefits. 

He  is.  however,  much  more  than  that.  He 
is  a  senior  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  Its  responsibility  over  all 
of  the  programs  of  our  Armed  Force.s, 

In  addition,  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  Congress  today. 

He  is  held  in  highest  esteem  bv  all  his 
colleagues— regardless  of  their  'political 
views. 

He  is  a  man  of  integrity. 

When  he  speaks  his  colleagues  listen. 

He  i.s  a  man  who  speaks  in  l;inguage  which 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  unders'tand 

Both  in  Committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
he  speaks  up  for  what  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  stands  for. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  this  great 
American  who  has  done  so  much  for  this 
nation,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  civilian, 
to  be  with  Us  today. 

It  is  wnth  much  honor  and  pride  that  I 
present  to  you  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Strom  Thurmond. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  to  the  legi.'ila- 
tive  meeting  Sunday  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prints  in  the 
Record,  a&  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Strom  Thd-rmond 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  Commander-in- 
Chief  Vicites,  Past  Commander-in-Chief 
Roudebush,  Jimmle  Van  Zandt,  and  others. 
Distinguished  Guests  and  Fellow  Comrades: 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
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Slates  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  re- 
sfjected  organizations  of  its  kind.  Each  mem- 
has  fought  overseas  to  preserve  the 
sefcurlty  and  defend  the  honor  of  his  country. 
B(  cause  of  Its  great  prestige,  the  VFW  has 
n  one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  our 
sent  high  quality  veterans  beneSts  sys- 
As  a  member  of  this  fine  organization.  I 
atly  appreciate  and  support  their  efforts 
thi.s  area.  I  wish  to  assure  the  \TW  of 
i  Willingness  of  the  Veterans  AfTairs  Com- 
ttee  of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  whole- 
artedly  with  their  program. 
When  I  was  a^ked  to  speak  to  you  today, 
occurred  to  me  that  there  were  two  gen- 
ii subjects  that  might  be  of  great  In- 
■est  to  you:  Veterans  Affairs  and  our  Na- 
tional Security. 

I.    VETER.\NS    AFFAIRS 

1.  General 
There  are  many  measures  of  the  greatness 
the  U:il".e<l  States:   Its  military  strength, 

econo:n:c  productivity.  Its  technological 
•ances  In  space  e.xploratlon.  and  many 
lers.    All    of    these    are    real    reasons    for 

■ncans  to  be  proud  of  tneir  country.  But 

truest  and  most  basic  strength  of  Amer- 

Is  the  relationship  between  the  nation 
a  whole  and  its  individual  citizens.  Noth- 

cmphasizes  this  more  than  our  veterans 

3  program.   America  has  shown  high 

ard  for  those  who  have  rallied  to  the  de- 

se  of  their  country  in  war  time. 

During  the  91st  Congress  a  new  landmark 

America's    concern    for    its    veterans    was 

:i  the  establishment  of  a  Committee 

Veterans    Affairs    m    the    Senate    of    the 

ted    States.    When    this    Comnuttee    was 

lized.  I  was  pleased  and  honored  to  be 

gned    as    us   ranking    minority    member. 

isure  you  that  I  consider  this  to  be  one 

my  most  important  responsibilities. 

e  need  for  a  veterans  affairs  committee 

less  In  the  size  of  the  veterans  benefits 

than  Its  breadth.  America's  system 

veterans  beneSt.^  is  made  up  o:  a  variety 

Drograms  designed  to  serve  m  as  balanced 

ay  as  possible  the  widely  varying  needs 

all  our  veterans.  Keeping  this  system  m 

nee,   meeting  changing   needs,   and   im- 

Ing   the   level   and   effectiveness   of   the 
provided  are  tasks  which  require  con- 

t  attention. 

e  scope  of  the  Job  of  keeping  our  veter- 

beneflts  system  up  to  date  can  best  be 

trated  by  reviewing  briefly  some  of  the 
imlttee's  activities  a:id  plans. 

2    Plans  for  this  session 
urlng  this  session  of  the  92nd  Congress, 
anticipate   action   m   the   areas   of  com- 
dsation,  education,  employment,   hospital 

medicine,  and  cemeteries.  Most  of  the 

Ital  hearings  have  been  completed  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  report  a  comprehen- 

program.  The  first  of  our  cemetery  hear- 

was  held  recently,  and  we  appreciate  the 
stance  the  VFW  rendered  to  our  inventi- 
on. Education  hearings  are  scheduled  for 
middle  of  this  month  and  compensation 

ngs  will  be  held  toward  the  end  of 
rh.  The  basic  components  of  the  veterans 
efits  system  remain  essentially  the  same; 
ever,  they  are  constantly  being  examined, 
led  and  improved.  The  changing  needs  of 

veterans  along   with   economic   and  so- 
changes,   must   always   be   taken   Into 

unt.  In  the  terms  of  a  single  Congress 
can  see  that  the  entire  range  of  veterans 

fits  will  be  reviewed. 

C^ongresa  provides  the  necessary  scrutiny 

VA  system  must  have.  Our  function  Is  to 

y  examine  the  system  as  a  whole  In  an 

ew   capacity.    It    can   sometimes   be 

difficult  for  those  actually  admlnlster- 
a  program  to  maintain  the  desired  bal- 
;.  This  Is  because  they  are  too  close  to 
problem.  The  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
on  the  other  hand,  is  able  to  look  from  a 
frent  perspective.  We  view  the  system  as 
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a  whole  and  free  from  the  distortions  which 
can  arise  from  day-to-day  administration. 
Thus  the  Committee  Is  able  to  spot  and  focus 
attention  on  areas  in  which  the  system  has 
gotten  out  of  balance,  and  reduce  the  chances 
of  idle  resources  or  overenthuslastlc  emphasis 
on  economy. 

3.  Compensation  and  pensi07i  payments 
One  iU^a  which  needs  coni;tant  Congres- 
sional action  Is  Compensation  and  Pension 
payments.  Benefit  leveU  established  one 
year  very  quickly  becomes  obsolete  because 
of  Increases  in  the  cost-of-living  and 
changes  in  economic  conditions.  Accordingly, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  in  the  pro- 
gram of  dependency  and  mdemmty  com- 
pensation were  provided  for  the  survivors 
of  veteran.5  who  die  from  service -con  nee  ted 
causes.  Tne  pe!^slon  program  for  aged  and 
disabled  veterans  was  Increased,  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  who  die  from  non-service 
connected  causes  were  also  provided  for. 
Mortgage  protection  life  insurance  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  w.'.s  estab- 
lished for  those  veterans  who  have  received 
grants  for  specially  adapted  housing.  Tlie 
Administrator  of  the  VA  was  authorized  to 
sell  direct  loans  made  to  veterans.  The  direct 
loan  program  is  one  of  the  moe.t  important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  has  been  pa^ised  for 
some  time.  In  addition  to  providing  benefit 
increases,  the  Congress  made  a  numl>er  of  re- 
finements and  improvements  in  the  indem- 
nity and  pension  programs.  For  e.xam<ple.  the 
programs  were  completely  restructured  In 
the  light  of  evidence  showl'ng  that  Its  former 
provisions  liad  resulted  In  unintended  and 
inequitable  treatment  of  veterans  and 
widows.  Lastly,  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  AV  was  e.xtended  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  carrying  out  of  a  program 
of  e.xchange  of  medical  Information  between 
medical  schools  and  the  VA. 

4.  Hospitals  and  medical  facilities 
Over  the  years  Congress  has  established  a 
system  of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties for  veterans,  which  has  no  equal  any- 
where In  the  world.  We  want  and  will  keep 
the  VA  hospital  system  In  this  condition 
for  our  veterans  population.  The  doctors, 
dentists,  nur-es  and  other  medical  person- 
nel who  staff  and  administer  these  facilities 
are  highly  skilled  and  thoroughlv  dedicated 
to  provlditig  the  very  best  care".  But  they 
also  are  concerned  with  the  need  to  see  that 
full  value  is  received  from  the  money  which 
goes  to  support  VA  medical  care.  Those  who 
run  VA  hospitals  and  cMnlcs  are  torn  be- 
tween maintaining  an  economically  tleht 
program  while  provldine  a  high  level  of  med- 
ical care.  This  Is  one  of  the  areas  where  the 
"overview"  function  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  com.es  into  plav.  I  would  like  to 
coniidentially  affirm  for  the  VFW  that  Con- 
gress wUl  not  tolerate  haphazard  adminis- 
tration but  will  provide  an  Independent 
review  in  a  cooperative  attempt  to  help  the 
Veterans  Administration  with  its  Job. 
5.  Educational  assistance 
In  addition  to  refining  and  updating  cur- 
rent benefits  and  overseeing  the  administra- 
tion of  benefits,  there  are  a  wide  varietv  of 
other  Issues  concerning  veterans  which  Con- 
gress must  deal  with  In  the  coming  year. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  we  face  Is 
that  of  getting  the  large  numbers  of  new 
veterans  returning  from  service  back  Into 
our  society  in  a  way  which  satisfies  and 
benefits  both  them  and  our  nation.  One  of 
the  major  programs  aimed  at  this  objective 
Is.  of  course,  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
vided these  returning  veterans.  This  has  cer- 
tainly helped  in  the  readjustment  of  a  large 
number  of  veterans.  1971  figures  from  Vet- 
erans Administration  show  that  one  million 
and  a  halt  veterans  of  the  post  Korean  and 
Vietnam  eras  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
to  further  their  training  and  education.  Re- 
vision of  present  G.I.  bill  benefits  Is  certainly 


needed,  and  a  substantial  increase  should  be 
forthcoming  this  session. 

6.  Cemeteries 
Another  Issue  concerning  the  veterans  na- 
tionally Is  the  matter  of  our  National  Ceme- 
teries. As  stated,  we  are  holding  hearings  on 
this  and  expect  that  some  changes  will  be 
made.  Recommendations  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  establish  a  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem probably  within  the  Veterans  Admlnis- 
tration.  This  will  be  a  unified  system  which 
will  be  charged  not  only  with  operating  ex- 
isting cemeteries,  but  also  with  developing 
such  new  cemeteries  as  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  veteran. 

7.  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we  estab- 
lish an  Independent  court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals, rather  than  continuing  the  present  sys- 
tem whereby  the  VA  Is  the  final  arbitrator 
of  their  own  decisions. 

8.  Conclusion 
The  term  Veterans  Affairs,  encompasses  a 
wide  range  of  topics  Involving  many  differ- 
ent subjects,  large  amounts  of  money,  and 
a  host  of  pressing  and  complex  Issues.  Clearly 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  its  work  cut  out  for  It  In  the  year  to 
come.  I  am  pleased  to  serve  on  such  a  vital 
committee,  which  Is  striving  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  our  veterans. 

II.    NATIONAL     SECURITY 

1.  General 

My  frler.ds.  as  veterans  of  our  foreign  wars, 
I  recognize  your  great  Interest  in  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  nation.  Certainly  the 
preservation  of  a  viable  military  deterrent 
is  necessary  for  not  only  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  our  people,  but  as  a  force  to  Insure 
that  other  freedom-loving  nations  can  also 
exist. 

.As  you  know,  the  Vietnam  War  and  other 
factors  have  created  a  serious  antl-mllltary 
attitude  In  the  country  as  well  as  a  re- 
awakening of  the  Isolationist  tendencies 
which  left  us  so  Ill-prepared  prior  to  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

To  counter  this  trend  each  of  us,  as  an 
American  citizen,  must  take  an  active  Inter- 
est in  national  security.  As  veterans  we  have 
a  particular  obligation.  For  these  reasons  I 
wish  to  Include  in  my  remarks  the  latest  in- 
formation I  have  received  from  my  Armed 
Services  Committee  work. 

In  presenting  this  material  I  believe  It 
could  be  best  understood  by  covering  the 
following  areas  of  Interest.  The  Threat;  De- 
fense Priorities;  Present  U.S.  Posture;  Re- 
serve and  Guard;  and  An  Action  Program. 

2.  The  threat 

First,  it  Is  a  tragedy  considering  the  high 
state  of  our  society  that  men  cannot  exist 
on  the  same  planet  without  having  to  spend 
billions  on  national  defense  and  periodical- 
ly killing  tens  of  thousands  of  people  In  wars. 

Nevertheless,  until  man  can  live  at  peace 
v.e  must  remain  prepared  because  today  we 
are  faced  with  a  military  threat  unparalleled 
in  our  history. 

While  we  have  been  expending  our  re- 
sources In  a  no-wln  war  In  Vietnam  the 
Soviets  have  engaged  in  a  fantastic  arms 
buildup.  The  Soviet  Intercontinental  Bal- 
listic Missile  force  has  now  exceeded  ours 
by  approximately  1,550  to  1,054. 

As  a  part  of  this  force  the  Soviets  have 
the  huge  SS-9  missiles  which  are  over  10 
stories  high  and  can  carry  a  20  megaton 
warhead.  There  Is  no  weapon  In  the  US. 
arsenal  anywhere  near  this  size. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  power  In  20 
megatons  you  will  recall  that  the  Hiroshima 
bomb  was  20  kllotons.  There  are  1,000  kllo- 
tons  In  1  megaton.  Thus,  In  a  20  megaton 
warhead  you  have  a  force  1,000  times  greater 
than  that  which  hit  Hiroshima. 

Actually,  the  extent  and  effect  of  a  nu- 
clear blast  does  not  Increase  directly  In  pro- 
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portion  to  an  Increase  in  the  warhead.  But 
20  megatons  Is  still  beyond  comprehension 
because  a  bomb  of  only  1  megaton,  properly 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  target,  would 
effectively  destroy  any  of  our  larger  cities, 
such  as  New  York. 

The  Increasing  Soviet  threat  may  also  be 
seen  in  sub-launched  missiles.  In  this  area 
we  have  always  had  a  clear  superiority  with 
our  Polaris  submarines  but  by  next  year  the 
Soviets  will  match  us  In  the  number  of  mis- 
sile firing  subs. 

These  types  of  comparisons  can  go  on  and 
on.  In  megatonnage,  the  amount  of  explo- 
sive power  contained  in  warheads,  the 
Soviets  have  a  2  to  1  advantage  over  us.  In 
attack  submarines,  they  outnumber  us  more 
than  2  to  1  and  the  newer  Soviet  subs  are 
the  fastest  In  the  world. 

The  U.S.  does  have  a  slight  advantage  In 
major  surface  ships  and,  of  course,  there 
are  17  attack  and  helicopter  aircraft  carriers 
In  our  Navy  compared  to  two  Soviet  hell- 
copter  carriers. 

In  air  defense  the  U.S.  Is  way  behind.  The 
Soviets  have  a  working  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  whereas  the  U.S.  Is  still  building  Its 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  Further,  the  Soviets 
have  10,000  surface-to-air  missiles  compared 
to  850  In  the  U.S.  arsenal.  They  also  have 
some  3.000  flghter-lnterceptor  aircraft  com- 
pared to  593  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  the  U.S. 
is  faced  with  a  serious  threat.  When  all  ele- 
ments of  national  defense  are  considered  I 
think  we  are  still  slightly  ahead,  but  we  will 
not  remain  ahead  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues. 

3.  Defense  priorities 

Next,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  Just  a 
miniite  about  defense  priorities.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  antl-mllltary  bloc  keeps  talking  about 
reversing  priorities  from  defense  to  domes- 
tic needs.  If  they  would  do  some  checking 
it  would  be  clear  such  a  reversal  of  priorities 
has  already  taken  place. 

For  Instance,  defense  outlays  of  $78  billion 
at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  War  In  Fiscal  Year 

1968  represented  42.5%  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  9.4%  of  the  Gross  National  Product.  In 
contrast,  current  outlays  of  $76.5  billion 
projected  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  make  up  only 
30%  of  the  national  budget  and  only  6.4% 
of  the  Gross  National  Product. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  all  public 
spending  (Federal,  State  and  local)  In  social 
and  economic  programs,  such  as  welfare  and 
education  has  risen  from  $103.3  billion  In 
Fiscal  Year  1964  to  a  projected  $275.6  billion 
In  Fiscal  Year  1973,  an  Increase  of  167%. 

In  the  welfare,  health  and  labor  area 
alone  public  spending  at  the  three  levels  of 
government  has  gone  from  $92.8  billion  In 

1969  to  an  estimated  $179.7  billion  in  1973. 
This  clearly  shows  a  change  In  public 
spending  during  the  past  few  years  which 
the  anti-defense  element  refuses  to  talk 
about. 

The  budget  deficits  of  recent  years  are 
closely  related  to  non-essential  spending 
since  defense  costs  have  remained  fairly  con- 
stant while  outlays  for  welfare  and  social 
programs  have  splraled.  Further,  the  Con- 
gress last  year  cut  the  President's  defense 
requests  by  some  $3  billion  and  plowed  most 
of  this  money  Into  various  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs. 

It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  the  sharp  In- 
creases In  welfare  and  other  social  service 
spending  have  far  outpaced  defense  pro- 
grams. If  priorities  are  to  be  re-ordered,  then 
to  do  It  properly  would  require  control  of  the 
non-defense  portion  of  the  budget. 

4.  Present  U.S.  posture 

Today,  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration which  will  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense. 

The  President  has  kept  his  word  and  with- 
drawn AmerlcMi  forces  from  Vietnam  as 
fast  as  possible,  consistent  with  safety.  By 


May  1,  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  will  number 
no  more  than  69,000. 

Our  men  are  no  longer  engaged  In  combat 
except  when  attacked.  The  South  Vietnamese 
are  flying  80%  of  the  air  missions  against 
the  enemy.  Vietnamlzatlon  has  worked  to 
the  extent  that  our  allies  there  will  have  a 
fl(,htlng  chance  when  our  remaining  men  are 
withdrawn. 

In  Europe,  the  NATO  alliance  remains 
strong  although  Congress  is  threatening  to 
cut  the  185.000  U.S.  Army  force  In  that 
theater.  I  favor  reducing  our  commitment 
In  NATO  but  believe  we  should  do  this 
through  negotiations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  and  thus  achieve  a  mutual  troop  re- 
duction with   the  Eastern  Bloc   natloiis. 

After  this  brief  summary  of  our  overseas 
commitments  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
must  keep  our  forces  modern  and  powerful 
If  we  are  to  survive  In  the  1970's  and  be- 
yond. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  calls  for  us  to  reduce 
our  troop  commitments  abroad  and  reduce 
our  regular  forces  while  at  the  same  time 
beefing  up  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  This  can 
only  be  done  If  we  provide  our  military  per- 
sonnel with  the  best  weapon  systems  avail- 
able. 

In  this  regard,  we  must  go  forward  with 
ULMS,  the  new  Undersea  Longrange  Mis- 
sile System,  which  will  replace  our  present 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  missile  boats. 

The  Navy  must  also  have  a  new  attack 
aircraft  carrier  as  our  pullback  from  over- 
seas areas  means  fewer  air  bases  abroad  The 
Air  Force  needs  the  new  B-1  bomber  and 
the  F-15  fighter.  The  Army  is  asking  for  a 
new  tank  and  an  advanced  helicopter  gun- 
ship. 

All  of  thess  weapon  systems  cost  money. 
However,  they  are  vital  to  our  national  sur- 
vival In  the  decades  ahead. 

5.  Re-^erve  and  Guard 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  about 
the  need  to  support  the  Reserve  and  Guard 
forces  If  these  components  are  to  adequate- 
ly back  up  the  regulars. 

Presently,  Guard  and  Reserve  strength  Is 
45,000  below  minimum  strength  levels.  As 
draft  calls  have  dropped.  Reserve  enlistments 
have  gone  down.  The  reason  is  many  of  the 
young  men  who  were  formerly  joining  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  were  draft  Induced,  mean- 
ing they  chose  this  means  to  serve  rather 
than  active  military  duty. 

One  way  to  keep  our  Reserve  forces  strong 
Is  to  provide  better  incentives  and  programs. 
Better  pay  will  also  help  but  higher  salaries 
are  worthless  unless  strong  leadership  Is 
available  to  provide  training  that  challenges 
these  men. 

We  must  remember  that  forty-five  percent 
of  our  90-Day  Mobilization  force  will  be 
Reservists  and  Guardsmen.  Thus,  it  is  essen- 
tial we  support  these  units  In  everv  wav  pos- 
sible. 

6.  An  action  program 

This  leads  me  to  my  last  point  In  national 
defense.  At  present  only  about  50'"^  of  the 
high  schools  in  the  nation  allow  armed  serv- 
ices recruiters  to  come  to  the  schools.  This 
Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  but  It  appears  typical 
of  the  mood  of  the  nation  today. 

Antl-mllltary  feelings  are  widespread  In 
the  country.  Isolationism  continues  to  rise. 
As  American  citizens  we  must  counter  this 
trend. 

America  Is  free  and  strong  today  because  we 
went  overseas  to  flght  when  It  was  necessary. 
In  so  doing  we  protected  our  homeland  from 
the  ravages  of  war. 

As  you  all  know  an  all-out  war  between 
the  major  powers  In  the  1970's  would  result 
In  a  nuclear  wasteland.  The  only  sure  way 
to  prevent  it  Is  to  stay  militarily  strong. 

Further,  while  I  endorse  President  Nixon's 
trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow,  I  know  that  only 
our  continued  military  strength  will  give  any 
meaning  to  whatever  agreements  have  been 
or  may  be  reached.  Communism  continues 


to  have  as  Its  goal  the  extension  of  Its  sys- 
tem throughout  the  world;  and  only  In  an 
atmosphere  of  assured  security  can  we  face 
the  future  with   confidence. 

As  a  program  of  action  I  suggest  that  you 
tell  your  elected  leaders  where  you  stand  on 
the  question  of  national  defense  Talk  to  your 
school  principals  if  they  have  a  closed  door 
policy  for  recruiters.  Tell  the  story  of  how 
the  man  In  uniform  has  made  all  of  our  free- 
doms possible. 

In  my  judgment  ycvir  voice  will  be  a  pow- 
erful one — perhaps  It  will  have  more  Influ- 
ence on  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress than  the  counsel  of  our  military  leaders. 
Several  years  ago  that  might  not  have  been 
the  case,  but  in  the  present  climate  of  U.S. 
opinion.  I  think  that  the  voice  of  our  vet- 
erans, who  are  concerned  about  our  security, 
will  be  Influential  Indeed. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  service 
rendered  by  the  VFW  and  as  evidence  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  this  great  orga- 
nization, I  introduced  legislation  last  TTiurs- 
day  to  facilitate  its  great  work  overseas  This 
legislation  would  permit  the  Armed  Services 
to  provide  'VFW  overseas  posts  with  support. 
The  support  will  include  office  space,  trans- 
portation, and  other  services  similar  to  those 
now  given  to  the  Red  Cross.  USO.  and  the 
United  Seamans  Ser\  ice.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  enable  the  VFW  to  con- 
tinue Its  fine  service  and  support  to  our 
servicemen  overseas. 


SENATOR  EDMUND  MUSKIE  A 
FORCEFUL  AND  EFFECTTV^E  AD- 
VOCATE FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  1972 
can  be  a  banner  year  in  temi.s  of  legisla- 
tive achievement.s  for  older  Americans. 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
has  already  provided  momentum  for  far 
reaching  action  on  several  key  fronts, 
including; 

A  $100  million  funding  level  for  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  largest  appro- 
priation in  its  history;  and 

Approval  of  legislation  to  cstabli.^h  a 
national  hot  meals  program  for  the 
elderly. 

And  now  there  is  also  new  impetus  in 
other  major  areas.  For  example,  the  Sen- 
ate recently  approved  overwhelmmcly 
the  1972  Housing  Act.  which  would  con- 
tinue and  expand  the  popular  section 
202  housing  for  the  elderly  program.  Ad- 
ditionally, this  measure  would  establish 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  for 
the  Elderly  to  provide  a  high  level 
spokesman  for  the  aged  at  HUD. 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  Senate 
will  act  on  the  social  security-welfare  re- 
form measure,  H.R.  1.  Several  amend- 
ments— including  a  number  which  I  have 
sponsored — have  been  introduced  to  per- 
fect this  much-needed  measure. 

There  are  also  other  key  measures 
which  call  for  early  and  favorable  action, 
including; 

Legislation  to  establish  a  national 
senior  service  corps  for  persons  55  and 
older; 

The  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment  Act  which  would  authorize 
training,  counseling  and  special  suiipor- 
tive  services  for  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed persons  45  and  older:  and 

My  action  on  Aping  Act  which  would 
establish  a  new  and  effective  advocate  to 
represent  the  elderly  in  the  highest  coun- 
cils of  Government 

In  practically  every  case,  the  present 
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a  iministration  has  either  resisted. 
b  ocked  or  opposed  the  passage  of  this 
urgently -needed  legislation.  Only  be- 
c  luse  of  congressional  insistence  has  any 
p  rogress  been  made  in  advancing  the  pro- 

V  sions  in  these  bills. 

One  of  the  leading  advocates  for  the 
>  ation's  aged  and  aging  population  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging's 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly, 
t]ie  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Mtjskiei. 
As  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  I 
hive  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  a 

V  ;ry  personal  way  his  deep  and  unstint- 
liig  concern  for  older  Americans. 

When  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  in  1961.  he  said: 

Our  democracy  may  well  be  judged  on  the 
C(  ntrlbutlons  It  makes  to  those  who  have 
given  so  much  during  their  active  life  In 
b  illdlng  the  strength  of  our  communities, 
S  ates.  and  Nation. 

Today  that  conviction  is  as  firm  as 
\v  tien  he  made  those  memorable  remarks 
0  er  a  decade  ago. 

But  even  more  important  is  Senator 
^.  usKiE's  strong  and  forceful  leadership 
t(  make  the  later  years  a  time  for  fulfill- 
ment,  instead  of  despair.  As  a  legislator 
h  !  has  been  in  the  forefront  on  many  key 
is;ues  of  direct  concern  to  older  Amer- 
ic  ins.  He  has.  for  example,  sponsored  leg- 
is  ation  to  eliminate  poverty  once  and 
fcr  all  for  the  elderly.  He  is  now  calling 
fc  r  a  20  percent  increase  in  social  security 
be  nefits  to  provide  greater  economic  secu- 
ri  ;y  for  the  Nation's  aged. 

Equally  important.  Senator  Muskie  is 
man  who  can  get  things  done.  His  leg- 
ative  achievements  for  the  elderly  can 
be  described  as  outstanding.  He  has 
proposals  which  helped  pave 
way  for  a  15-percent  Increase  in  so- 
security  benefits  in  1970  and  a  10- 
p^rcent  raise  in  1971.  The  administra- 
,  on  the  other  hand,  was  first  willing 
settle  for  a  7-percent  increase  in  1970 
"  then  a  5-percent  raise  for  1971.  But 
of  men  like  Ed  Mcskie,  social 
sefcurity  recipients  now  receive  $4  billion 
mpre  in  benefits  than  if  the  administra- 
had  its  way.  And  about  1  million 
er  older  Americans  are  on  the  pov- 
y  rolls  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
at  ministration  had  prevailed. 

Additionally,  numerous  provisions  in 
..  1  are  either  identical  or  similar  to 
prbposals  he  has  advanced,  including: 

Substantial  increases  in  minimum 
monthly  benefits  for  persons  with  long 
pe  riods  of  covered  employment : 

::ost-of-living    adjustments    to    make 
sopial   security  benefits  inflation  proof 
the  aged: 

Dne  hundred  percent  benefits  for 
wilows,  instead  of  only  82 '2  percent  as 
ur  der  present  law : 

liberalization  of  the  retirement  test: 
^n  age-62  computation  point  for  men 
to  provide  higher  benefits  for  early  re- 
tirees as  well  as  their  dependents:  and 
Coverage  of  the  disabled  under  social 
se<  urity. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  concrete 
legislative  achievements  of  Ed  Muskie. 
But  they  provide  solid  evidence  of  his 
m£  gniflcent  record  for  older  Americans. 
;  .Ir.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  wish 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Senator  Muskie 
foi  his  lengthy  and  impressive  accom- 


plishments   for    the    elderly    and    as    a 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Aging. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    as 

many  of  you  know.  Senator  Ellender 
joined  with  the  late  Senator  Wagner  of 
New  York  and  the  late  Senator  Taft  of 
Ohio  in  1945  in  spon.soring  a  housing  bill 
which  eventually  became  the  famous, 
history-making  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Senator  Ellender  is  known  by  many  as 
the  "middle  man"  since  the  bill  was  first 
known  as  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill 
and  later,  in  1949.  when  the  Republicans 
won  control  of  the  Senate,  it  became 
knowTi  as  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill. 

This  bill  provided  the  original  au- 
thority for  Federal  assistance  for  the 
elimination  of  .slums  and  blight  in  the 
Nation's  cities  and  for  the  financing  of  a 
broad  program  of  public  housing  for  the 
Nation's  low-income  families. 

Most  important,  however,  is  its  state- 
ment of  national  housing  policy  by  which 
the  Congress  declared  a  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  .suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  trib- 
ute, paid  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Ellender  I  at  the  41st  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference, held  in  Washington  on  Monday, 
March  6,  1972,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Recognition  of  Senator 

Allen  J.  Ellender 

(By   resolution    of   the    membership    of   the 

National  Housing  Conference  j 

The  National  Housing  Conference  honors 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana  for  his 
35  years  of  dedicated  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  for  his  long-term  unswerv- 
ing support  for  the  cause  of  decent  housing 
for  all  Americans. 

In  1945,  Senator  Ellender  joined  with  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Wagner  and  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Taft  In  sponsoring  the  Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft BUI.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes this  pioneering  legislation  emerged  a.'^ 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  still  the  magna 
charta  of  the  movement  for  good  housing 
and  community  development  and  notable  for 
Its  first  enunciation  of  the  national  goal  of 
a  decent  home  In  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family. 

During  the  ensuing  years.  Senator  Ellender 
has  maintained  his  support  for  this  goal  In 
his  present  role  as  President  pro-tempore  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Senator  Ellender  will  be  a  powerful  voice  In 
support  of  our  objectives. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  applauds 
his  distinguished  career  and  looks  forward 
to  his  continued  leadership. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 


ished business,  S.  2574,  which  the  clerk 
T^lll  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2574)  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  mall. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OF  DA'VTD  J.  CRUMB 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  rule  of  germaneness,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  S.  888. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  888)  for  the  relief  of  David  J. 
Crumb,  which  was,  on  page  2,  lines  3 
and  4,  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  clerk  read  the  amendment  of  the 
House? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment 
of  the  House. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  strllte  out  "In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  corrective  amendment. 

I  move  that  the  Senator  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2574)  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Na- 
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tional  Voter  Registration  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  through  the  mail. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  a  head  and,  if  possible,  to  get  on 
with  our  business  concerning  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
it  is  my  intention,  at  approximately  4 
p.m.  today,  to  move  to  table  the  pending 
motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin). 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  indicate  that,  insofar  as  I  know,  there 
is  agreement  on  our  side  to  vote,  there  is 
a  willingness  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table,  or  even  on  the  pending  motion  it- 
self, which  is  the  motion  to  refer  this 
matter  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary-. 

I  know  of  no  speakers  at  the  moment, 
at  least  on  our  side. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
nothing  more  to  say  on  the  amendment. 
We  are  ready  to  proceed  on  our  side  on 
the  question,  either  up  or  down,  or  on 
tabling.  We  would  prefer  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  make 
his  motion  now  so  that  we  can  have  a 
vote.  We  do  not  have  any  more  people  to 
speak  on  the  motion. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  is  waiting  to  speak,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  but  no  later  than  3  p.m. 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 : 05 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:57  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  re- 
covered by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Koo- 
tenai Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Montana.  In   paragraphs  7   and   10,  docket 


numbered    50233.    United    States    Court    of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  671.  An  act  to  provide  for  division  and 
for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation, 
Montana,  and  the  Oros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Montana,  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
279-A,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  996.  An  act  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service; 

S.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  proj- 
ects, nutrition  training  and  education  proj- 
ects, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  2423.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  suspension 
and  rejection  of  rates  and  practices  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3244.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1970,  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
an  International  aeronautical  exposition; 
and 

H.R.  10834.  An  act  authorizing  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  operate  a  passenger  vessel  of  for- 
eign registry  between  ports  In  Alaska,  and 
between  ports  in  Alaska  and  ports  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  for  a  limited  period 
of  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  2574)  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the 
mail. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  4  o'clock  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  manager  of  the  biU, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
address  myself  for  just  a  moment  to  the 
question  that  Is  pending  here  at  this 
time.  'While  a  bill  on  voter  registration 
has  been  introduced,  the  pending  matter 
is  a  proposal  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  have  the  measure  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made,  from  time  to 
time,  that  a  matter  such  as  this,  involv- 
ing voter  registration,  properly  belongs 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out,  under  the 


rules  of  the  Senate,  such  is  not  the  ca.se: 
those  matters  generally  are  reserved,  by 
definition  under  the  rules,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
that  only  in  cases  in  the  past  that  have 
involved  ci\11  rights,  for  example,  have 
related  issues  like  this  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
unanimous  consent. 

The  question  then  arises  about  the 
present  locging  of  the  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Ci\1l  Service. 
The  Parliamentarian  a.ssigned  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  large  measure  becau.se  the 
mechanism  under  the  bill  rested  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Apparently 
the  judgment  was.  this  was  not  a  matter 
of  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  another 
class  of  citizens,  or  to  a  minority  group 
or  under  circumstances  of  that  type.  It 
changed  nothing  in  the  determination 
of  rights  in  the  very  broadest  sense  of 
that  term.  This  was  a  recommendation 
for  a  simple  procedure  centered  in  tlie 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Apparently  for 
this  reason,  it  was  referred  to  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  affairs  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census 

In  all  good  faith,  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  proceeded  then 
to  consider  the  bill,  and  we  had  several 
days  of  hearings,  and  many  more  days 
of  close  colloquy  and  advice-seeking  and 
judgments  to  try  to  update  the  proce- 
dure. 

Thus  we  have  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  this  measure.  S.  2574.  and  the 
consequence  is  that  we  have  a  measure 
here  about  which  there  is  an  honest  and 
genuine  disagreement.  However,  it  was 
appropriately  and  officially  referred  to 
the  committee.  The  committee  has  acted 
The  vote  in  the  committee  was  6  to  3.  a 
genuinely  divided  vote  for  deeply  held 
reasons. 

Thus,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a 
mistaken  move  in  this  body  to  refer  the 
bill  additionally  to  the  Judlciarj'  Com- 
mittee, which  did  not  have  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  bill  in  the  first  place. 
Rather,  we  ought  to  let  the  Senate  itself 
judge  this  matter.  It  is  a  very  clear-cut 
matter  on  voter  registration.  Let  the  Sen- 
ate work  its  will. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  obviously  my 
position  to  support  the  majority  leader 
of  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  who,  as  we  have  been 
advised,  v^lll  be  moving  at  4  o'clock  to 
table  the  pending  Ervin  motion  on  the 
measure. 

If  the  motion  to  table  prevails,  then 
the  Senate  will  be  voting  directly  on  the 
measure  itself,  and  the  bill  will  then  be 
open  to  amendment.  At  that  point  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  to  an  up  and  dowTi 
vote.  However,  I  would  suspect  that  there 
are  those  in  this  body,  including  my  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  who  would  have  deep  reserva- 
tions at  least  to  its  present  form  and 
would  have  amendments  to  offer.  But  the 
point  is  we  snould  move  ahead  to  the 
point  where  we  are  trying  to  improve  the 
measure  and  trj'ing  to  upgrade  it  still 
further,  if  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
Senate  will  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Therefore,   the  issue,  in  effect,  is  a 
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irocedural  one  on  this  vote,  and  the 
tibling  motion  apphes  not  to  the  regis- 

■ation  proposal,  but  to  the  pending  pro- 
posal  of  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  refer  the  measure  addition- 
a.Iy  to  the  Judiciarj'  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
tme? 

Mr.  McGEE.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
•n  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
t!ie  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u  lanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
q  iorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o  )jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  As  I  understand.  Mr.  Pres- 
k  ent,  the  time  on  the  majority  side  has 
b  -en  used  up. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    It    has 
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epjired. 

Mr.  FONG.  If  that  is  so.  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  some  of 
niy  time.  How  much  time  does  he  need? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  need  any,  but 

;  are  waiting  for  4  o'clock,  when  the 
rdllcall  has  been  ordered,  and  the  ma- 
jcrity  leader  would  like  10  minutes,  if  he 
iipght  have  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  time  now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  just  che<;k6d  with  the 
Stnator  from  North  Carftlina,  and  he 

ints  no  special  time.  I  have  tried  to 
touch  all  the  bases. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  the  majority  leader 
w  latever  time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
ta  ble  which  will  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
require  unanimous  consent  to  order  the 
ye  as  and  nays  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ot  jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
ai  d  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
P€nding  motion  does  not  deal  with  the 
m  nits  of  the  legislation  which  is  before 
us,  but  it  does  deal  with  the  niles  and 
rerulations  and  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  authority  and  respon- 
sil  lility  of  the  committees  of  this  body. 

Rule  25  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Se  nate  provides  as  follows : 

standing  CommltWes 
The  following  standing  Committees  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,    with    leave    to    report    by   bl!!    or 
ot  lerwlse: 


N)   Commltte*   on   Post   Office   and   ClvU 
•vice,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
m<  morlals,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
owing  subjects: 
'•  1.  The  postal  service  generally.  .  ,  . 
i.  The  Census  and  the  collection  of  statis- 
tic 3  generally. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  now  the 
S€  nate,  as  an  institution,  has  referred  all 
bil  Is  containing  the  concept  of  voter  reg- 
istration by  mail  through  the  Bureau  of 


the  Census  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

On  August  13.  1970,  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, S.  4238.  introduced  by  Mr.  Inouye 
and  others,  was  referred  to  the  Post  Office 
Committee.  The  title  of  that  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

Amending  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
undertake  a  quadrennial  enrollment  of  those 
persons  to  vote  in  elections  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  that  meet  the  quali- 
fications of  the  various  States  other  than 
residency. 

On  March  11,  1971— a  year  ago — S. 
1199.  was  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice. The  title  of  that  bUl  reads  as  follows : 

Amending  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Bureau  of  theCensus  to 
imdertalce  a  quadrennial  enrollment  of  thoee 
persons  to  vote  in  elections  of  the  Pre,=;ident 
and  Vice  President  that  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  various  States  other  than  resi- 
dency. This  Act  Is  to  be  known  as  the  Uni- 
versal Enrollment  Act  of  1971. 

On  August  5,  1971.  more  than  6  months 
ago,  S.  2445,  was  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  The  title  to  that  bill 
reads  as  follows: 

To  provide  for  the  nationwide  registration 
of  voters  for  Federal  elections. 

On  August  5.  1971,  S  2457  was  also  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  title 
to  that  bill  reads  as  follows: 

To  establish  a  system  of  universal  voter 
registration  for  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

And  finally,  on  September  24,  1971, 
S.  2574,  the  pending  measure,  was  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  title  to 
this  bill  reads  as  follows : 

To  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
a  National  Voter  Registration  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter  reg- 
istration program  through  the  mall. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  measures 
fall  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  All  were  considered  by  that 
Committee.  Hearings  were  held.  And.  in 
time,  one  of  the  bills  was  reported  back 
to  the  Senate— S.  2574.  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  past  oc- 
casions when  the  subject  of  voter  regis- 
tration was  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj'  and,  indeed,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  other  Committees. 
It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
these  references  were  made  simply  be- 
cause they  involved  other  aspects;  such 
as  the  question  of  civil  liberties.  At  no 
time  did  the  issue  involve  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  through  the  mail." 
That  is  what  the  pending  issue  is  aU 
about.  And  that  is  precisely  what  the 
pending  proposal  seeks  to  do.  There  is  no 
question  where  the  jurisdiction  lies:  the 
Senate  Rule  provides  emphatically  that 


matters  affecting  the  "Census  Bureau, 
and  the  collection  of  statistics  generally" 
and  matters  affecting  "the  mail"  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Indeed,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  Is 
whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  election  process.  The  real  Issue  Is 
whether  or  not  a  sensible  registration 
procedure  can  be  established. 

Those  are  questions  the  Senate  is  quite 
capable  of  handling  and  deciding  here  on 
the  floor.  On  these  questions,  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  standing  Committee  of 
the  Senate  are  now  before  us.  I  would 
hope  the  Senate  would  consider  those 
recommendations  on  their  merits.  I 
therefore  move  to  table  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  refer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  said  ap- 
proximately 4  o'clock. 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  to 
refer  S.  2574  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B"yTlD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon^  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN»,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  ) , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent t^cause  of  illness  in  the  family. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Symington)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor- from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  i,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  >  Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Taft)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  .  If  pres- 
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ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  95  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bc-ilmon 

Bentsen 

B'.ble 

Brooke 

Burd'.ck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cranston 

E:;L'leton 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUolt 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dominlck 


Cannon 
Dole 

Gravel 

Hsrris 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

McClellan 


Ellenaer 

Pulbrlght 

Hart 

Hartke 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

NAYS — 44 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Feng 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mathlas 

Miller 


Mondale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Young 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

S'evens 

Tp-Unadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 


NOT  VOTING — 19 


McGovern 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Muiikle 

Percy 


Ribicoff 

Spong 

Symington 

Taft 

Williams 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)   was  rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  now.  in  the  light  of  the  defeat 
of  the  tabling  .notion,  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  this  measure  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
we  have  more  Senators  present.  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  clear  again,  as  the 
majority  leader  just  vei-y  eloquently 
made  the  case  before  the  vote,  that  this 
matter  was  assigned  by  the  ParUamen- 
tarian  to  this  committee  for  proper  rea- 
sons. This  was  done  under  the  proper 
circumstances,  with  the  proper  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  this  committee  held  its 
prescribed  hearings  and  marked  up  to 
the  best  of  its  talents  the  legislative 
matter  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
as  a  substantive  matter.  The  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  voted 
this  bill  out  6  to  3. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  work  its  will  on  this 
procedure. 


Therefore,  in  light  of  these  circum- 
stances, we  would  like  to  discuss  at  some 
considerable  length  this  afternoon  the 
implications  of  the  pending  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  which 
would  send  this  measure  to  the  Judiciar>- 
Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  just 
said  is  true.  What  the  Senate  has  done 
is  not  to  vote  on  the  substance  of  the 
legislation  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, but  on  the  responsibility  and  the 
authority  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

May  I  point  out  that  what  has  hap- 
pened this  afternoon  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  could, 
under  similar  circumstances,  happen  to 
any  other  standing  committee.  I  would 
hope  that  at  least  the  chairmEin  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  Republican 
members  would  understand  wliat  this 
means  on  the  basis  of  the  proposal  which 
is  now  pending. 

The  Senate  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  in  any  respect  on 
this  particular  matter,  but  have  done  so 
with  respect  to  the  institution  and  the 
committees  which  make  the  institution 
function — and  the  committees  are  in- 
cidentally the  handmaidens  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  all  think 
seriously  about  the  procedural  change 
which  is  in  the  offing  and  recognize  that 
what  happens  to  one  standing  committee 
can  happen  to  any  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees imder  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  now 
turn  to  the  development  of  the  issues  in 
this  question,  I  am  prepared  to  speak  at 
whatever  necessary  length  the  circum- 
stances would  require.  And  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor  permanently  on 
this  question.  I  can  yield  for  a  question 
or  can  yield  if  it  appears  that  the  leader- 
ship finds  some  way  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  procedure.  Otherwise.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Members  here  who  believe  that 
there  be  some  merit  in  this,  or  those  who 
have  amendments  that  they  would  like  to 
offer  as  perfecting  amendments,  might 
desire  to  proceed  in  that  way. 

I  would  envisage  no  particular  up  or 
down  vote  on  this  matter  this  afternoon, 
unless  there  is  some  wisdom  collected 
here  that  I  have  not  observed  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  statement,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  with  the  understanding  that  I 
not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
reason  why  this  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice was  that  the  bill  provided  that  the 
administration  should  be  housed  in  the 
Bureau  of   the   Ceiisus.   The   bill   could 


have  provided  as  easily  that  they  should 
be  housed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Labor.  If 
the  former  cour-se  had  been  taken,  it 
could  have  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce:  and  if  the  latter  course 
had  been  taken,  the  bill  would  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  On  the  same  strange 
theory  the  bill  could  have  provided  that 
the  administration  should  be  hou.sed  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  bill  could  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  None  of  these 
committees  have  any  jurisdiction  under 
Senate  Rules  of  bills  relating  to  Federal 
elections. 

This  bill  IS  notliing  but  an  election 
proposal.  It  centralizes  the  registration 
of  voters  in  Federal  election.s  m  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  the  almost  18  year.s 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, every  legislative  propo.sal  relating 
to  elections  has  been  sent  either  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  has 
express  jurisdiction  of  proposals  which 
would  revise  and  improve  the  laws,  on  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which  has  jurisdiction  over  matters 
relating  to  Federal  elections. 

This  bill  would  revise  all  of  the  regis- 
tration laws  of  all  the  States  in  the  coim- 
try.  As  I  say.  ever^'  comparable  pro- 
posal has  been  sent  either  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclarv'  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  ever 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  express  jurisdiction  of  bills 
regulating  Federal  elections  and  blU.'^  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  presidential 
electors  and  other  Federal  officers. 

Under  Senate  rules,  bills  of  this  kind 
go  either  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  this  bill  should  go  to 
one  of  those  committees,  preferably  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  is  experi- 
enced in  this  field. 

I  have  studied  this  bill.  ThLs  bill  af- 
fords very  little  protection  against  elec- 
tion frauds  It  has  virtually  no  provisions 
expressly  preserving  the  power  of  the 
States  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of 
voters  in  all  elections,  including  Federal 
elections.  That  is  where  this  power  has 
always  resided,  and  where  it  should  con- 
tinue to  reside. 

The  bill  has  no  provision  recognizing 
the  power  of  State  election  officials  to 
take  evidence  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters.  And  there  is  grave  danger 
that  if  this  bill  Is  enacted  in  its  present 
form  the  courts  will  liold  that  it  pre- 
empts this  whole  field  and  deprives  the 
States  of  the  powen-  they  have  always 
exercised  in  this  field.  It  concentrates 
power  in  three  bureaucrats  housed  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  River.  These  bureaucrats 
have  no  relation  to  the  States,  or  even 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  except 
for  the  fact  that  they  happen  to  have  of- 
fices in  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Census. 

That  is  virtually  all  the  jurisdiction 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  over  this 
matter.  This  is  a  bill  that  ought  to  be 
sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  where 
there  would  be  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  consider  amendments  that  ought  to  be 
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E  laced  in  the  bill  to  insure  that  the 
States  retain  the  power  to  pass  on  the 
question  of  whether  people  applying  for 
r  jgistration  possess  the  qualifications  for 
V  Dttng.  as  has  always  been  the  case,  and 
t)  make  certain  all  the  State  laws  en- 
a:ted  prior  to  this  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  still  remain  in  full  force  and 
e  feet  and  can  be  used  to  prevent  fraud 
aid  corruption  in  elections  throughout 
t  le  United  States. 

This  bill  would  cover  registration  pro- 
c  tdures  for  Federal  elections  in  184,000 
S(  parate  precincts  in  the  50  States  and 
p  ace  jurisdiction  over  such  procedures, 
ir  three  officials  elected  by  nobody,  re- 
sponsible to  nobody,  who  merely  have 
0  fices  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  bill 
should  go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
:  ciary,  which  has  had  much  experience 
.  th  election  laws,  and  which  has  much 
ej  pertise  in  matters  of  this  kind.  If  this 
is  done,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
c(  uld  devise  amendments  which  would 
m  ake  it  certain  that  all  laws  which  pre- 
v(nt  fraud  or  punish  fraud  are  still  in 
erect  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
S  ates  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of 
vc  ters  still  reside  in  the  States. 
This  bill  contemplates  that  a  State  or 
■  official  will  merely  receive  a  postal 
purporting  to  come  from  an  in- 
i^-idual  seelang  to  register.  The  bill  does 
■  even  pro\-ide  that  the  State  or  local 
cial  has  the  right  to  make  inquiry  as 
whether  there  is  any  man  on  earth 
ving  the  name  signed  on  the  postal 
or  whether  the  signature  on  the 
pdstal  card  is  a  forgery,  or  whether  the 
fa  :ts  recited  on  the  postal  card  are  true 
false. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  tighten  up 
is  bill  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
,ry  which  has  had  vast  experience  in 
field,  and  which  can  make  it  clear 
the  doctrine  of  preexemption  does 
apply  and  that  all  civil  and  criminal 
vs  applying  to  fraud  remain  in  effect 
Hr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
1 !  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
kir.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
•■  Senate  realizes  the  backward  step  it 
;aking  today.  By  refusing  to  table  the 
mc  tion  that  has  been  made  to  send  this 
measure  back  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  in  effect,  we  are  attempting  to 
this  legislation. 
:  .let  us  make  no  bones  about  it.  All  one 
to  do  is  to  look  over  the  period  of 
last  7  years,  whether  it  be  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights 
of  1965.  the  Voting  Rights  Amend- 
ns  of  1970.  the  18-year-old  vote,  the 
tax  legislation,  or  the  congressional 
re<^stricting   legislation.    On   each   and 
one  of  those  measures,  the  Com- 
mi  tee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am 
.  n  lember.  attempted  to  prevent  anv  kind 
'  jjrogressive  action  by  the  Senate, 
failing  to  table  the  motion,  that  is 
the  Senate  is  attempting  to  do  to- 
.  There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
who  does  not  realize  and  understand 
t,  and  the  American  people  will  also 
unc  erstand  it. 

\/hat  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  legis- 
late on.  and  what  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
om  ng  is  trying  to  do.  is  to  open  up  the 
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area  of  voter  registration  to  allow  real 
participation  by  the  people. 

We  talk  about  all  the  measures  being 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
so  that  some  supposed  constitutional  is- 
sues can  be  discussed.  But  when  we  had 
the  18-year-old  vote  legislation  before 
the  Senate  in  1970.  which  was  much 
more  complex  in  terms  of  constitution- 
ality, which  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
rule  on  two  times  overwhelmingly,  as 
they  have  on  registration,  we  did  not 
send  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary We  voted  on  it  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  American  people  under- 
stand what  is  being  done  by  those  who 
are  trying  to  send  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj'.  It  is  always  in- 
teresting, as  a  younger  Member,  to  see 
how  the  seniority-  system  works.  It  is 
worked  by  senior  Members  who  want  to 
bottle  up  a  measure,  and  it  is  being  done 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. 

We  can  talk  about  jurkdiction  in  other 
areas  as  well.  I  saw  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
here.  We  know  there  have  been  hearings 
on  the  issue  of  health  care,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  committee's  deliberations 
on  H.R.  1.  They  are  con.5idering  reforms 
in  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  care  in  medicare  and  medicaid. 
The  Labor  Committee  also  has  an  inter- 
est in  that  is.sue.  We  have  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health.  Do  you  think  the  Finance 
Committee  wants  to  share  those  mat- 
ters with  the  Labor  Committee?  Abso- 
lutely not.  The  precedent  we  are  setting 
today  raises  a  similar  specter  for  every 
other  committee,  which  may  see  its  juris- 
diction challenged  some  day  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  because  of  some  supposed  over- 
lap. 

The  rules  are  very  clear  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  by 
the  clear  and  unequivocal  decision  of  the 
Parliamentarian.  Senator  McGee  held 
exhaustive  hearings.  They  had  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  committee  to  re- 
port this  bill  to  the  Senate.  The  result 
in  the  committee  makes  his  ca^e  strong 
and  compelling. 

Why  can  we  not  vote  on  this  measure? 
Why  should  the  matter  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary?  I  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  His  committee  held  exhaastive 
hearings— they  heard  witnesses  pro  and 
con.  The  record  has  been  made.  Now 
those  who  oppose  this  leci.slation  want 
to  send  it  to  a  committee  notorious  for 
its  hostility  to  voting  measures.  They 
hope  to  use  a  parliamentary  maneuver  to 
kill  the  bill,  so  they  will  not  have  to  vote 
against  it  or  the  merits. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  come  to  its  good 
sense  and  accept  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wvomir.sr.  I  think  it  is  fair 
and  right.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
faced  up  to  our  responsibility,  to  decide 
whether  we  are  really  interested  in  good 
government  and  in  improving  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Those  who  are  most  often  concerned 
about  what  happens  in  the  streets  with 
respect  to  riots  and  demonstrations 
should  realize  that  by  refusing  to  open 
up  the  system,  by  refusing  to  permit  peo- 


ple t»  participate  in  the  system,  they 
are  doing  to  disservice  to  the  Nation— a 
disservice  to  the  basic  freedoms  on  which 
this  country  was  founded. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
next  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  moment  so 
I  may  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  1  minute  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  set  the  record  straight  relative  to  the 
constitutional  amendment  on  18-,  19- 
and  20-year-olds.  That  was  here  before 
our  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  finish  first?  I  waited 
for  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
complete  his  remarks. 

The  statutory  route  we  took,  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  • , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  BAYHt^ 
and  others  and  I  were  on  the  floor  rela- 
tive to.  the  record  that  had  been  obtained 
by  reason  of  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  statu- 
tory authority  we  secured  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

So  having  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
that,  and  a  very  strong  advocate,  because 
I  come  from  a  State  that  has  extended 
that  authority  to  18-,  19-.  and  20-year- 
olds  since  1954,  I  only  want  to  put  the 
record  straight  when  It  is  said  that  that 
difficult  amendment  was  not  sent  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Jud'ciary.  That  is 
where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  1  minute  for  a 
response? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  will  yield  momen- 
tarily. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  so  that  he  may  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  wrong  on  this 
matter.  The  18-year-old  vote  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  but  the  statute  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18  was  not.  The  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  originally 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  He  had  been  fighting  for  this 
amendment  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
Senate.  But  it  was  always  bottled  up  by 
the  committee.  It  was  not  imtil  we 
offered  a  Senate  floor  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  by  statute  that  we 
could  get  the  issue  to  a  vote. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  record  already 
made  in  terms  of  this  voter  registration 
measure,  no  matter  how  one  looks  at  it, 
is  much  more  clear  cut  than  the  compli- 
cated legal  questions  raised  by  the  18- 
year-old  vote  statute.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
stantial constitutional  objection  to 
S.  2574,  and  there  is  no  merit  whatever 
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in  the  motion  to  refer  It  to  the  Judiciary 

Committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  tiiink  the  Senate  made 
a  very  wise  decision  when  it  voted  down 
the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  This 
bill  should  really  go  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  only  reason  it  was  sent 
to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee was  that  they  wanted  to  tie  the 
bill  to  the  census.  It  was  only  because 
they  wanted  to  give  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau the  broad  power  to  establish  within 
the  Bureau  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration  that  it  was  sent  to  that 
committee.  Actually,  the  substance  of  the 
bill  goes  far  beyond  just  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Census  Bureau.  We  have 
many,  many  problems  in  this  bill  which 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over,  and  to  which  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee should  apply  its  expertise  and  wis- 
dom so  we  can  refine  the  bill. 

Many  constitutional  questions  are  in- 
volved. In  the  bill  we  have  a  definition 
of  what  is  a  Federal  election.  I  should 
like  to  read  what  the  bill  says  as  far  as 
a  Federal  election  is  concerned.  A  Federal 
election  goes  far  beyond  anything  we 
have  intended  heretofore.  It  embraces 
the  election  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President.  Members  of  Congress — that  is. 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives— and  it  goes  further  than  that.  It 
says  as  follows : 

"(4)  'Federal  election"  means  any  primary, 
Bpecial.  general,  or  other  election  held  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  or  electing  candi- 
dates for  any  Federal  office.  Including  sny 
election  held  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
voter  preference  for  the  nomination  of  In- 
dividuals for  election  to  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  any  election 
held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegate*  to 
a  national  political  party  nominating  con- 
vention or  to  a  caucus  held  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  delegates  to  such  a  convention; 

In  re  Green,  it  was  held  that  the  elec- 
tions of  presidential  electors  are  actually 
the  elections  of  State  oflQcials,  and  now 
in  this  bill  we  are  going  to  change  that. 
We  are  going  to  make  them  Federal  offi- 
cials so  we  can  bring  them  imder  the 
purview  of  this  act.  This  is  a  constitu- 
tional question.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee should  look  at  it. 

Another  question  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  look  into  is  the  impact  of 
this  law  on  the  State  laws  on  registra- 
tion. The  question  of  registration  has  al- 
ways been  the  province  of  local  jurisdic- 
tion. A  State  has  always  taken  care  of 
the  question  of  registration.  Now  we  are 
going  to  inject  the  Federal  system  into 
local  registration  and  we  are  going  to  tell 
the  State,  "We  will  pay  you  the  cost  of 
processing  registration  forms.  Then  if 
you  establish  registration  by  mail  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  we  will  pay  up  to  15 
percent  of  the  costs  of  processing  regis- 
tration forms,  and  if  you  implement  cer- 
tain things  and  if  you  establish  a  resi- 


dency requirement  of  no  more  than  30 
days,  we  will  give  you  an  additional 
amount,  30  percent  of  the  amoimt  we 
paid  you  for  processing  registration 
forms."  This  is  a  matter  which  deals  with 
the  impact  of  this  proposed  Federal  law 
on  local  law,  and  I  think  the  Judiciary 
Committee  should  take  a  real  look  at  it. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  the  voting 
rights  bill  of  1970  and  the  voting  rights 
bill  of  1965  and,  in  fact,  all  the  voting 
rights  bills  since  the  time  I  have  been 
here,  which  is  since  1959,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  to 
no  other  committee.  This  is  the  commit- 
tee that  has  jurisdiction  over  that  matter 
and  that  has  taken  precedence  over  that 
matter,  and  I  believe  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  take  a  look  at  this  voting 
rights  bill. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8589)  to  amend 
the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of 
Columbia,  1928,  to  revise  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  on  Licensure  to  Prac- 
tice the  Healing  Art,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stuckey, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr.  Nelsen,  and 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  sigmature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  860)  relaUng  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pax^ific  Islands. 

The  bill  (S.  860)  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bentsen). 


SENATOR  McINTYRE  IS 
DOING  WELL. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  make  an  an- 
nouncement? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
used  to  be  a  radio  commentator  by  the 
name  of  Gabriel  Heater,  whose  opening 
remark  was,  "There's  good  news  to- 
night." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a 
communication  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Stennis),  and  I  have  also 
heard  on  the  wire  from  the  hospital,  and 
I  have  also  been  informed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ,  and  I  would  like  to  read, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  the  good 
news  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  handed  to  me. 

U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  is  re- 
pwrted  "doing  extremely  well"  In  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  after  surgeons  today  re- 
moved a  moderate  aneurism  from  his  ab- 
dominal aorta  and  replaced  that  part  of  th« 
artery  with  a  plastic  graft. 


"The  operation  proceeded  without  in- 
cident." attending  surgeon  Dr.  Vincent  Gott 
said.  "Senator  Mclntyre  tolerated  the  sur- 
gery very  well,  and  there  were  no  oompUoa- 
tlons  or  negative  after-effects.  There  Is  ex- 
cellent circulation  through  the  plastic  graft." 

Senator  Mclntyre  entered  the  hospital 
Monday  night  after  a  routlr.e  ph>-sical  ex- 
amination had  revealed  the  aneurlEm. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say, 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  arc  very 
happy  to  hear  the  good  news,  and  we  all 
hope  that  Senator  McIntyre  will  recover 
very  shortly  and  rejoin  us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  his  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire.  I  want  to 
express  my  happiness  over  the  good  news 
just  received  from  Baltimore.  No  man 
could  ask  for  a  finer  colleague. 

His  many  friends  in  New  Hampshire 
will  be  reassured  and  happy  to  learn  that 
the  operation  was  entirely  succe.ssful  and 
we  can  look  forward  to  his  complete 
restoration  to  health. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  2.574  i  to  amend 
title  13.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  through  the  mail.   _- 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  on  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved  and  why  thus  bill  should 
really  go  the  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
cause of  the  impact  of  this  bill  on  State 
laws  on  registration  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  precedents  referring  voting 
rights  bills  which  have  come  before  the 
Senate  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Now  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  the 
question  of  criminal  penalties  in  this  bill, 
which  are  very,  very  severe.  There  is  a 
criminal  penalty  of  $10,000  fine  and  5 
years  in  jail,  or  both.  Anj'one  who  "know- 
ingly or  willfully  gives  false  information 
as  to  his  name,  address,  residence,  age, 
or  other  information  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  his  eligibility  to  register  or 
vote  under  this  chapter,  or  conspires 
with  another  indi\idual  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  his  false  registration  to 
vote  or  Illegal  voting,  or  pays  or  offers  to 
pay  or  accepts  or  offers  to  accept  pay- 
ment either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for 
voting  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10.- 
000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both." 

Criminal  penalties  come  within  the 
juridlction  of  the  Judiciarj'  Committee. 
We  want  to  know  whether  these  crim- 
inal penalties  are  in  conformity  with  the 
other  penalties  we  have  imposed  for  vio- 
lations of  other  laws,  and  whether  this  is 
the  right  penalty  or  whether  it  is  the 
wrong  penalty  to  impose. 

We  have  another  penalty  here  under 
section  408' bK  as  follows: 

(b)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts 
to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any  right 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
Ave  years,  or  both. 
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Here  is  another  case  in  which  criminal 
penalties  are  involved,  and  I  think  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  look  into  it 
see  whether  this  is  too  heavy,  whether 
:onforms  with  other  penalties  we  have, 
whether  we  should  come  in  with  any 
alternative  to  the  penalties  that 
provided  here 
Under  subsection  '  c  : 

CI    The  provisions  or  sectioti  1001  of  title 
United  States  Code,  are  applicable  to  the 
istratlon  form  prepared  under  section  405 
this  chapter 

N'ow.  the  question  here  is.  if  you  re- 

ce  ve  this  post  card  from   the  Census 

Bi^reau  and  you  falsify  it,  if  for  example 

put    som.eone    else's    name    on    it. 

Aether  it  is  a  Federal  document  or  a 

lo^al  document.  If  it  is  a  Federal  docu- 

it  comes  under  the  penalty  pro- 

vilions  of  this  bill   If  it  is  not  a  Federal 

dQ:ument  but  a  local  or  State  document, 

does  not  come  within  the  penalties  of 

s  bill. 

3o  here  v.e  have,  Mr   President,  many 
,^tions,   questions   dealing   with   con- 
tiltutional   law.   questions   dealing  with 
?  impact  of  State  laws,  questions  deal- 
'.\uh  voter  registration   bills  which 
ve    preceded    this    measure    to    the 
Jijdiciary  Committee,  and  the  question  of 
minal  penalties. 

Ml  of   these   tend  to  show   that   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  really  .should 
the  primary  committee  for  the  re- 
ferral of  this  bill,  and  I  think  the  Senate, 
voting  today  not  to  lay  on  the  table 
motion  to  refer  it  to  that  committee, 
mide  a  very  wise  decision. 

Hr.   COOK.   Mr.   President,   will   the 

r  yield? 
Ai.  FONG.  Yes. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

from  Wyoming  has  the  floor.  Doe^ 

Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
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Kentucky? 
j/Ir.   McGEE.   Has   the   Senator   from 
.•aii  finished? 

At.  FONG.  I  have  finished,  yes. 
kir.   McGEE    Mr.    President.    I   have 
ag-eed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  put  him  off  three  times.  If 
I  nay.  I  yield  first  to  him,  and  then  I 
shiiU  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
shed  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
]^r.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
California,  without  yielding  my 
to  the  floor. 

.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  apart 
irdfn.  the  issue  of  jurisdiction  over  this 
and  that  issue.  I  think,  has  been 
deilt  with  with  great  force  and  clarity  fcv 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  is  handling  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator- 
Montana,   and   the   distinguished 
Seriator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
yi — apart  from  that  issue.  I  think 
th^e  are  four  main  issues  relating  to 
substance,  leaving  behind  this  juris- 
ional  issue.  I  should  like  very  briefly 
sk  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
state  what  he  believes  is  the  best  answer 
these   four  key  questions  that   have 
asked.  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
to  hear  the  Senator  state  succinctlv 


and  briefly  the  rea.^ons  that  convince 
him  that  there  are  po.^itive  answers  to 
these  questions,  and  I  think  it  would 
benefit  other  Senators  to  have  that 
briefly  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point 

The  first  i.ssue  ls  the  issue  of  cost. 
There  are  those  who  fear  that  this  bill 
with  a  post  card  Federal  registration  sys- 
tem, would  cost  a  good  deal  more  to  the 
people  of  our  country  than  the  present 
system.  What  is  the  Senator's  answer 
to  that  que.stion' 

Mr.  McGEE  The  first  answer,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague  from  California, 
and  the  best  estimate  we  could  make,  was 
the  estimate  we  received  from  the  Census 
Bureau,  which  was  that  the  cost  would 
approach  S20  million.  But  I  would  add 
that  that  ought  to  be  set  against  what 
we  are  talking  about  here.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  47  million  people  who  did  not 
vote  the  last  time.  How  you  equat-e  the 
cost  of  that  in  reverse  is  the  figure  we 
do  not  have  available.  How  do  you  place 
a  cost  figure  on  a  person  who  is  not  vot- 
ing, does  not  vote,  and  could  not  vote  be- 
cause he  was  not  registered?  But  the  cost 
figure  given  us  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  was  that  it  would  cost  $20  mil- 
lion. Further,  they  suggested  that  they 
could  get  this  ready  and  administer  it 
under  their  own  scheme,  and  that  they 
could  make  it  work:  that  it  would  be  a 
problem  for  them  administratively,  but 
that  is  to  be  expected. 

But  the  figure  is  not  out  of  the  ball 
park,  considering  what  is  going  into  elec- 
tions these  days. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  there  not  now  a 
Federal  register  for  presidential  elec- 
tions, already  kept? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  That,  of  course,  was 
suggested.  They  said.  •'Look,  if  you  have 
cnly  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions involved  in  this,  you  have  another 
>et  of  registers." 

The  answer  is,  we  have  two  sets  now. 
because  under  the  'Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1970.  it  prescribes  that  for  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  "Vice  Pre.sident,  all 
f  itizens  who  met  the  requirements  at 
that  time,  without  a  residence  require- 
ment, were  entitled  to  vote  for  President 
and  "Vice  President,  That  list  already 
exists;  all  this  measure  does  is  add  to 
that  list  the  remaining  Federal  officers, 
the  Members  of  the  Sen-.ite  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  this 
•vould  seem  to  me  to  be  in  order,  and 
to  follow  the  logic  and  the  wisdom  al- 
ready cumulatively  exercised  by  this 
body. 

For  that  reason,  we  think  this  is  .sim- 
ply a  procedural  matter  that  is  moving 
into  the  next  stage  of  doing  what  this 
'oody  has  already  cn^.ctcd  into  the  law 
cf  the  land  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Are  there  provisions 
m  the  bill  for  a.s.5isting  States  In  the 
casts  incurred  under  the  circumstances, 
and  if  so,  how  does  that  work? 

Mr,  McGEE.  Yes,  ^s.  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bill  ha,s  been  very  carefully  drawn 
to  m-'ke  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  States,  the  role 


of  the  State  in  keeping  the  control  of 
its  own  electoral  rolls,  is  not  called  into 
question  nor  is  it  challenged.  The  proc- 
e.ss  under  the  Census  Bureau  simply 
provides  for  mailing  this  out,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  They  re- 
turn their  registration  card  to  the  State 
election  authorities,  and  that  is  the  only 
l)lace  the  lists  are  kept.  There  is  no 
Federal  register,  as  it  were,  separately 
maintained  by  any  central  authority  or 
by  three  men  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  Once  more,  we  are  simply 
making  it  possible  for  more  people  who 
are  otherwise  entitled  to  vote  to  cast 
their  ballots,  or  at  least  not  have  the 
excuse  that  they  did  not  vote  because 
of  registration  procedures. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  second  major  question  that  has 
been  provoked  in  some  minds  by  this 
legislation  relates  to  the  fear  of  fraud. 
What  are  the  protections  In  this  bill 
against  fraud,  imder  Its  provisions? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Well,  In  the  first  place,  the 
protection  against  fraud  in  this  bill  is 
present  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Every  State  is  cognizant  of  the  issue  of 
fraud,  and  is  the  pohceman  of  the  prac- 
tices within  its  borders.  This  measure 
introduces  nothing  into  the  procedure 
of  voting  at  elections  that  the  States  are 
not  already  in  command  of,  in  terms  of 
trying  to  control  fraud. 

None  of  us  wants  fraud,  but  you  can- 
not legislate  total  perfection.  Someone 
is  always  going  to  exploit  It;  they  still 
do.  We  heard  here  on  this  floor  yester- 
day from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  of  frauds  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past.  They  did  not  occur 
through  post  card  registration,  but  under 
the  present  procedures.  We  are  not  going 
to  eliminate  that,  but  we  certainly  can 
minimize  it. 

The  greatest  fraud  of  all  generally  is 
not  touched  upon  by  the  critics.  That 
greatest  fraud  is  that  47  million  people 
in  this  country  did  not  vote  In  the  last 
election.  They  did  not  vote,  although 
they  were  eligible  to  otherwise.  That  is 
the  fraud  that  ought  to  concern  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  without  point  that  some 
other  countries  like  our  own,  that  is, 
the  western  democracies  with  the  rep- 
resentative goverrmients,  the  French,  the 
British,  the  German,  the  Scandinavian, 
have  a  much  higher  percentage  of  voter 
participation  in  their  elections  than  we 
have,  and  yet  we  are  the  ones  who  hold 
out  our  system  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  say,  "Look  at  us;  do  as  we  do:  we 
believe  in  free  elections." 

Well,  our  elections  so  far  have  invited 
only  a  60-percent  average  participation, 
when  the  percentage  in  the  other  coun- 
tri'^s  is  70  percent.  80  percent,  or  90  p:'r- 
cent. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  whether 
it  is  the  fear  of  fraud  that  prevents  other 
Americans  from  voting.  If  we  have  an 
ob.session  in  that  direction,  then  we  are 
denyin.?  a  i-articipation  that  other  coun- 
tries n'^t  only  have  found  work  but  also 
have  lived  with  very  successfully  in  com- 
parative terms  to  our  own  disadvantage. 
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I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  fraud  question,  while  an 
vmderstandable  one  to  raise,  because  it  is 
so  often  associated  with  politics  in  our 
country's  history,  is  something  that  we 
constantly  work  at,  all  of  us,  at  every 
level,  to  contain  and  to  eliminate,  and 
we  are  indeed  sophisticating  our  ap- 
proaches on  those  matters. 

But  fraud  is  not  one  of  the  issues  that 
lays  at  the  root  of  this  proposal  of  post- 
card registration.  The  bill  provides  that, 
if  any  State  believes  it  to  have  got  out  of 
hand,  it  can  ask  the  National  'Voter  Reg- 
istration Administration,  under  this  leg- 
islation, for  assistance  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  fraudulent  practices.  Until 
now.  even  with  the  "Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970.  the  States  have  been  able  to  stay 
in  command  and  keep  under  control  the 
question  of  fraudulent  practices. 

So  this  is  a  red  herring — if  I  may 
characterize  it  in  those  terms — in  terms 
of  its  approach  to  trying  to  expand  the 
base  of  the  electorate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator's  committee  has  gained  some 
knowledge  about  a  system  that  presently 
is  permitted  to  operate  in  Texas,  where 
there  is  what  amounts  to  a  postcard 
registration.  What  occurs  there,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  is  that  in  newspapers  they 
print  a  registration  form,  and  one  can 
clip  it  out  and  mail  it  in  and  thus  become 
a  registered  voter.  Have  the  committee's 
studies  indicated  that  that  has  led  to  any 
fraud  in  the  State  of  Texas,  beyond  what 
they  already  have,  if  any? 

Mr,  McGEE.  Texas  has  a  great  many 
problems,  as  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
papers,  but  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  register  by  newspaper  coupon;  and 
there  has  been  no  fraud  traced  there,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  derived  from  the 
coupon  registration.  That  does  not  even 
have  the  dignity,  if  I  may  say  so.  of  a 
postcard  registration,  in  which  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  the  Census  Bureau,  mails  it 
out  and  it  is  returned  to  the  election 
official.  They  have  had  no  complications 
on  that. 

We  have  some  States,  like  North  Da- 
kota, where  the  only  registration  is  at  the 
lime  one  votes.  That  is  a  rural  area,  and 
I  think  some  of  us  rightfully  have  mis- 
givings about  the  simultaneous  registra- 
tion and  voting  applying  in  some  of  the 
great  urban  sprawling  areas  in  this 
country. 

But  this  system  permits  the  local  au- 
thorities— in  fact,  it  requires  of  them — 
that  their  voting  lists  be  validated  in 
exactly  the  same  way  they  have  been  do- 
ing all  these  years,  to  the  best  ability  that 
the  State  can  do  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  A  third  major  issue 
that  has  given  concern  to  some  Members 
of  this  body  over  the  proposed  legislation 
relates  to  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Government 
vis-a-vis  the  role  of  the  States  in  con- 
ducting elections.  I  think  It  would  be 
very  helpful  if  the  Senator  would  re- 
spond to  that  question,  which  has  been 
asked  by  many  people. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  have  been  very  care- 
ful to  make  clear  in  the  drafting  of  the 
pending    legislation   that    there    be    no 


seizing  of  the  jurisdiction  from  the 
States.  We  simply  followed  the  pattern 
already  laid  down  by  this  body,  that  in 
Federal  elections  there  should  be  no 
State  barriers  to  the  voting  of  individual 
citizens  simply  because  they  did  net  meet 
the  local  registration  requrement  for 
that  State,  the  local  residence  require- 
ment for  that  State,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Thus,  it  is  all  the  same  as  it  was  before 
under  the  States,  except  that  we  reqaire 
that  the  elections  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  added  to 
those  of  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States  and  the  'Vice  President,  because 
they  are  Federal  positions  and  should 
not  be  restricted  and  restrained  by  the 
variables  that  exist  among  the  50  States. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  A  final  issue  that  is 
deeply  involved  in  all  this  relates  to  i^ar- 
ticipation  in  the  electoral  process,  the 
decisicnmaking  process,  of  our  countiv 
As  I  understand  it — though  I  am  not 
clear  on  this  point — there  was  no  regis- 
tration in  this  coimtry  until  when — 1876? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  late  1870's. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  was  the  expe- 
rience in  terms  of  the  number  of  people 
who  voted  prior  to  the  time  we  had  reg- 
istration? 

Mr.  McGEE,  Before  registration  wa.s 
required  in  the  1870's,  if  I  recall  my  his- 
tory correctly,  the  participation  of  the 
eligible  voters  was  approximately  CO 
percent.  Once  registration  was  required, 
which  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century,  the  percentage  of  voter 
participation  measurably  declined — de- 
clined enough  that  in  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election,  1968,  more  people  failed  to 
vote  than  actually  voted  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Nixon.  I 
think  he  received  approximately  43  mil- 
lion votes.  Forty-seven  million  people  did 
not  vote.  We  never  can  be  sure  why  all 
of  them  did  not  vote.  Some  people  never 
will  vote.  They  may  be  the  ones  who  will 
not  vote  and  who  make  the  most 
speeches.  They  do  not  care  to  vote  or 
they  are  professional  bellyachers — what- 
ever it  may  be.  We  cannot  legislate  hu- 
man behavior. 

But  there  are  many  millions  of  cases — 
as  we  know  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  of 
the  committee — of  individuals  who  said 
that  they  went  to  register  not  once,  not 
twice,  but  three  times.  As  one  woman 
said  publicly,  the  third  time  she  finally 
made  it — that  is.  somebody  was  there 
who  could  register  her.  Thus,  she  was  on 
the  rolls.  That  was  in  Massachusetts. 
But  she  then  raised  the  question  which 
ought  to  bother  the  conscience  of  every 
Member  of  this  body.  She  said: 

I'm  not  sure  how  many  would  be  as  pa- 
tient as  I,  how  many  would  be  willing  to  go 
back  two  or  three  time  to  finally  register, 
to  succeed  In  registering. 

Everybody  ought  to  register.  Every- 
body ought  to  vote.  That  is  what  repre- 
sentative democracy  is  all  about.  But 
some  do  not  vote. 

We  are  simply  saying  here,  "Let  us  not 
give  them  an  excuse  not  to  vote  because 
they  were  not  registered."  That  is  all 
this  measure  seeks  to  do.  It  is  to  broaden 
the  base  of  voter  participation.  How  we 


get  the  rest  of  them  to  vote  is  another 
matter.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going 
to  do  that.  But  there  surely  cannot  be 
that  much  difference  between  tlie  voters 
in  Germany  or  the  voters  m  France  or 
the  voters  in  Great  Britain  or  the  voters 
m  Scandinavia  from  the  American 
people.  Are  our  people  so  bad  that  they 
cannot  rise  to  the  responsibility?  Are  our 
people  so  indifferent  that  they  do  not 
care?  Are  our  people  so  doubtful  that 
they  do  not  believe?  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  case 

I  think  the  answer  will  be  foimd  in  the 
fact  that  in  all  those  other  areas  there 
are  not  as  many  obstacles  or  variables 
to  voting — tiiat  is,  to  registering  to  vote — 
as  we  have  permitted  to  arise  in  our 
country  because  of  the  history  of  the 
emergence  of  the  50  semLsovereign 
States,  This  is  the  complication. 

We  are  simply  trying  to  establi.^h  that 
this  ought  to  be  made  a  universal  oper- 
ation for  Federal  office;  that  is  all.  We 
try  to  help  a  State  absorb  v.hatever  new 
costs  might  come  in  this.  We  provide 
that  as  the  State  prepares  the  new  rolls 
with  the  addition  of  the  postcard  regis- 
trants, in  addition  to  the  newspaper 
coupons  they  have  in  Texa.?.  and  so  forth. 
if  the  State  requests  it.  they  can  receive 
Federal  aussistance  to  the  tune  of  15  per- 
cent of  the  additional  cost  that  this 
may  have  loaded  on  them.  We  think 
those  costs  will  be  minimal,  in  any  case; 
but  this  is  an  attempt  to  try  to  help  them 
through  the  first  time,  becau.se  of  the 
possibility  that  it  might  increase  some 
of  the  burdens,  but  they  are  burdens  of 
mechanism,  rather  than  burdens  of 
principle. 

We  would  likewi.se  offer  the  additional 
incentive,  as  this  bill  does,  that  for  any 
Stat*  that  makes  the  decision  to  go  over 
to  this  system  of  registration  for  Stat.e 
offices  as  well  and  siccepts  the  minimal 
limitations  of  residence  and  the  regis- 
tration requirement,  the  inducement  will 
be  a  Federal  sharing  of  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  State's  shifing  over  into  that 
sphere.  But  this  is  not  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  simply 
available,  should  any  State  desire  to  go 
that  route.  Some  of  the  States,  inci- 
dentally, have  manifested  an  interest  in 
having  a  look  at  that  possibility.  So  those 
are  the  elementary  factors  present  in 
the  questions  that  the  Senator  ha.';  rai.'ied 
and  I  appreciate  his  bringmg  them  to  the 
fore, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  statistics  on  partici- 
pation and  nonparticipation  as  it  relates 
to  registration  and  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  if  the  following 
are  roughly  accurate  figures.  tJiat  wlule 
nine  out  of  10  Americans  are  registered 
to  vote,  only  six  out  of  10  Americans  of 
voting  age  actually  vote. 

Mr,  McGEE,  That  is  correct.  If  the  per- 
son is  registered,  nearly  all  of  them  man- 
age to  get  to  the  polls — nearly  90  i^ercent. 
But  if  they  are  not  registered,  that  fig- 
ure drops  perceptibly.  That  is  the  gap 
we  are  tiTing  to  close  somewhat, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator's  answers  are  very  con\inc- 
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Ir  g  and  have  been  based  on  solid  re- 
s<  arch  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is 
c]ear  to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
U  these  Members  of  the  Senate  who  look 
a  the  logic  and  the  facts  behind  the  re- 
si  onses  of  the  Senator  to  the  major  ques- 
tl  )ns  asked  by  this  legislation  that  the 
outcome  will  be  the  Senate  will  vote  for 
It 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
le  igue  from  California  for  his  comments 
and  his  questions,  but  I  vriU  add  that 
I  would  be  the  first  one  to  admit  there 
aie  a  preat  many  things  and  other  ap- 
pj  oaches  and  many  other  ways  to  get  at 
ttese  questions,  but  no  one  has  done  it. 
We  have  tried  to  bring  forth  the  best 
tfat  men  working  together  can  produce. 
We  are  only  asking  here,  and  would  ask 
at  am,  for  the  privilege  of  letting  the 
S(  nate  work  its  will  through  the  amend- 
in?  process,  because  I  am  certain  that 
oi  r  colleagues  will  have  constructive  sug- 
gestions  to  make  that  will  be  helpful  in 
turning  out  a  wise  bill.  We  have  no  fix- 
aton  on  this.  We  are  not  in  any  ruts  on 
it.  We  want  the  best  bill  because  that  is 
th?  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  his- 
to  y.  I  would  apologize  in  a  sense.  I  guess. 
fo-  the  implied  suggestion  that  the  Post 
Oi  Bee  and  Civil  Service  Committee  is  not 
ve  -y  competent  in  doing  this. 

We  think  we  acquired  some  real  e.x- 
pe-tise.  because  we  invited  m  the  best 
briins  that  we  could.  I  suspect  that  the 
Mi'mbers  of  this  body  collectively  have 
a  rreat  deal  of  expertise,  too.  that  they 
CO  lid  share  and  should  have  a  chance 
to  share  in  the  development  of  this 
mf  asure.  I  look  to  our  colleagues  and 
friends  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
th !  highest  of  respect.  We  all  do  the  best 
w€  can.  I  always  look  to  the  distinguished 
Seiator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ERifiN)  for  his  ^reat  reservoir  of  knowl- 
ed;;e  and  judgment  in  the  field  of  con- 
sti  lutional  law  and  historj-.  for  example. 
He  is  in  a  class  by  himself  in  that  regard. 
:Jut  here  the  issue  is  almost  a  proce- 
du*al  one,  in  the  mechanism  of  broad- 
en ng  the  base  for  voter  participation  in 
a  ■  yay  that  will  make  it  more  meaning- 
ful than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

:  low  many  voters  this  will  add  to  the 
rol  s,  we  do  not  know  until  we  tr>-  it. 
bu  if  we  add  only  1  million  out  of  the 
47  million,  or  only  5  million  out  of  the 
47  million,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  we  will 
ha  re  served  the  cause  of  our  country* 
we  1,  as  we  seek  to  work  to  close  this 
ga  ). 

IJiT.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  .should 

to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

question.  The  Senator  has  pointed 

that  registration  as  we  now  know  it 

not  come  into  vogue  until  some  time 

the   1870's.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 

if  it  is  not  true,  that  prior  to 

t  time,   virtually  every  State  had  a 

requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 

a  condition  precedent  to  voting,  that 

individual   who   imdertook   to   vote 

to  present  his  poll  tax  receipt  to  the 

election  official  and  thus  show  that  he 

had  paid  his  poll  tax  before  he  could 

vote. 

!  Ir.  McGEE.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ab- 
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solute  in  this  generalization,  in  response 
to  the  Senator's  question,  but  my  recol- 
lection of  that  interval  of  historj',  by 
reading  about  it,  is  that  the  poll  tax  was 
a  device  that  was  perfected  m  the  im- 
mediate post-Civil  War  days.  It  was  very 
often  designed  to  keep  people  from  vot- 
ing, not  validating  voters  in  the  attempt 
to  broaden  the  base  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation or  voter  participation,  but  for 
other  restrictive  reasons.  It  is  true,  there 
was  a  lot  of  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  recollection  of  the  his- 
tory of  that  period  is  that  the  early 
laws  required  a  maj:i  not  only  to  pay  his 
poll  tax  in  order  to  vote  but  also  to  pay 
his  property  tax. 

Mr.  McGEE,  The  property  tax  pre- 
ceded the  poll  tax  concept,  yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  poll  tax  was  levied 
on  men  throughout  the  histoiT  of  the 
coimtry  in  practically  every  State.  It  was 
a  tax  levied  to  raise  revenue  and  also  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting.  In  those  days, 
people  had  to  exhibit  poll  tax  receipts 
showing  they  had  paid  their  poll  taxes  in 
the  district  in  which  they  sought  to  vote 
before  they  were  permitted  to  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  believe  that  history  will 
further  show  ihe  limitations  on  the  basic 
requirement  for  voting  started  witii  the 
property  tax  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  concept  of  Greek  democracy,  if  I 
remember  my  political  theorv-  correctly; 
that  is.  that  the  landed  gentlemen  were 
those  people  entitled  to  vote.  We  started 
that  way.  The  poll  tax  became  more  and 
more  an  in^iredient  to  keep  the  black 
man  from  voting — and  probably  others; 
but  it  also  had  the  other  contributing 
factor  of  including  income. 

We  have  come  a  long,  long  way  since 
the  property  tax  was  the  basic  require- 
ment for  voting,  when  no  women  were 
permitted  to  vote  at  all  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Republic. 

We  have  passed  through  the  poll  tax 
period  for  whatever  purposes  it  was 
aimed  at  serving.  We  are  now  down  to 
where  we  are  seeking  solutions  to  the 
question  of  why  47  million  people — more 
than  either  candidate  for  President  re- 
ceived himself  in  1968 — did  not  vote.  We 
are  convinced  that  a  great  many  of 
those  47  million  people  did  not  vote  be- 
cause of  the  variance  over  registration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  only  takes  about  half 
an  hour  or  so  for  a  person  to  register. 
That  should  be  no  impediment  to  voting, 
if  a  person  really  wants  to  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  very  true.  I  wish 
all  people  were  motivated  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carohna  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  We  think  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  perhaps  the  most  sacred  right 
and  responsibility  that  our  people  have. 
We  wish  that  more  would  rise  to  it. 
Many  do  not,  for  their  own  reasons.  But 
we  do  believe  that  many  do  not  because 
there  are  impediments  placed  in  their 
way,  and  that,  therefore,  this  is  simply 
one  small  way  to  remove  that  kind  of 
barrier.  There  will  be  other  ways — edu- 
cation, and  the  like — to  raise  the  aware- 
ness of  this  Government  to  a  much 
higher   level.    That   is    long    range,    of 


course,  but  it  was  obvious  that  this  body 
naturally  could  seek  out  what  progres- 
sive steps  it  has  taken  over  the  past  15 
years,  to  try  to  make  more  meaningful 
the  participatory  democracy  voter  regis- 
tration in  the  system  of  government  that 
we  still  hold  up  in  the  world  as  the  ideal 
for  others  to  look  toward. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor,  imlesa 
other  matters  are  pending  here.  A 
imanimous-consent  request  has  already 
been  agreed  to  in  terms  of  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR    McINTYRE    UNDERGOES 
SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  share  with  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  a  message 
which  was  read  into  the  Record  a  little 
while  ago  by  the  majority  leader  stating 
that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
had  undergone  a  successful  operation 
earlier  today,  that  he  is  resting  comfort- 
ably, and  that  the  prognosis  is  very  good. 

May  I  say  that  Tom  McIntyre  is  my 
friend.  He  is  well  liked  and  highly  re- 
spected by  all  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  all  recognize  the 
diligence  and  the  conscientious  purpose 
with  which  Tom  McIntyre  approaches 
his  multifarious  duties  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  done  a  very  outstanding  job 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  turns  over  to  Senator  McIn- 
tyre many  difficult  assignments. 

It  has  been  with  admiration  that  the 
rest  of  his  colleagues  have  witnessed  Tom 
McIntyre's  sincerity  and  his  determina- 
tion to  do  his  job  with  respect  to  any  as- 
signments, no  matter  how  tedious  or  how 
hard.  He  performs  a  great  service  to  the 
people  of  his  State  and  to  the  people  of 
our  country. 

So,  I  join  my  majority  leader  in  saying 
that  Tom  McIntyre  must  not  be  con- 
cerned about  his  absence  from  this  body, 
an  absence  which  is  justified.  Of  course, 
while  he  will  be  missed,  the  rest  of  us  will 
carry  on,  knowing  he  is  going  to  be  back 
with  us  soon.  As  soon  as  his  condition  will 
permit,  we  look  forward  to  seeing  him  re- 
turn to  this  body,  but  we  do  not  want  him 
to  return  until  the  doctors  say  he  is  fully 
recovered  from  the  operation.  Meanwhile, 
he  has  our  good  wishes  and  prayers  for  a 
prompt  and  gcxxl  recovery. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  In  wishing  our 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  the  very  best 
and  I  join  in  the  commendations  of  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
which  have  been  mentioned.  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  back  with  us  soon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

WATCHDOG     JACK     ANDERSON     IS 
BARKING  UP  THE  WRONG  TREE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
thousands  of  journalists  reporting  on 
what  happens  in  our  Government.  For 
the  most  part  these  are  hardworking, 
dedicated,  and  honest  newsmen  and 
newswomen  who  seek  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic and  act  as  watchdogs  for  our  citizens. 

It  is  inevitable,  I  suppose,  that  when 
there  is  a  great  number  of  journalists — 
or  watchdogs — at  least  one  of  them  will 
be  vicious  and  detrimental  rather  than 
beneficial  to  the  public  good. 

A  watchdog  that  barks  continually, 
that  barks  at  shadows  when  no  one  is 
there — such  a  watchdog  is  useless.  It 
can  protect  nothing,  because  it  lacks  the 
intelligence  or  good  sense  to  yelp  only 
when  there  is  something  to  yelp  about. 

One  such  "watchdog"'  is  Jack  Ander- 
son. 

His  columns  of  trivia,  irmuendo  and, 
many  times,  simple  misstatement  of  fact, 
are  carried  by  a  number  of  newspapers. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  believe 
that  Anderson  is  a  reliable  reporter  who 
gives  the  real  story  on  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Washington. 

Those  of  us  involved  in  the  Congress 
know  better.  We  know  that  he  simply 
is  what  is  known  as  a  gossip  columnist. 
His  specialty  is  exploiting  a  meaningless 
foible  or  a  figment  of  somebody's  imag- 
ination for  sensationalism.  Anything  to 
gain  attention  and  sell  another  column. 

I  would  expect  that  every  person  in 
this  Senate  has  personal  knowledge  of 
instances  in  which  Anderson  has  used 
distortion  or  untruth  to  make  a  headline. 

Merry-go-rounds  belong  in  carnivals, 
not  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  suggest  it  is 
time  that  we  get  off  Mr.  Anderson's 
merry-go-round  and  focus  our  attention 
on  important  business. 

I  think  that  we  should  stop  giving  Mr. 
Anderson  a  forum  for  his  brand  of  yellow 
journalism. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Richard  Klein- 
dienst  has  done  nothing  wrong  in  con- 
nection with  the  ITT  settlement.  We 
should  act  on  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  hearings  we  have  been  holding 
have  wandered  far  from  the  original 
point.  They  are  taking  on  the  aspect 
of  a  witch  hunt. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  of  the  press  is 
a  precious  thing.  Like  all  of  our  rights, 
it  must  be  protected.  But  with  rights 
come  responsibilities.  We  have   a  free 


press  because  the  vast  majority  of  our 
journalists  are  responsible  people  who 
honestly  seek  to  provide  the  truth.  I 
applaud  them. 

Then  there  are  a  few  others,  with  Mr. 
Anderson  as  the  most  notable  example, 
who  undermine  confidence  in  the  press, 
both  among  public  officials  and  the  pub- 
lic itself.  This  is  a  sad  blemish  on  our 
press  corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  wsmted  to  make  this 
statement  today  to  bring  this  episode 
into  perspective.  Watchdog  Anderson  is 
running  very  true  to  form  and  is  once 
again  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  join  him  in  such 
canine  behavior. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BAKER  ON  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  14.   1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper",  the  distmguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  B.i^KER)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1.5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  MARCH  13,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS KENNEDY,  CRANSTON, 
BEALL  ON  MONDAY  NEXT:  AND 
ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  LAYING  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  March  13,  1972,  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  that  he  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  <  Mr. 
Cranston)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; that  he  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Beall)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR COOPER  ON  TUESDAY. 
MARCH  14,   1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next.  Immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session 
tomorrow.  On  Monday,  the  Senate  will 
convene  at  12  o'clock  noon.  After  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  He  will  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Cranston)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

He  will  be  followed  by  the  di.stin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Beald  for  not  to  exceed  15  mmutc^. 

The  Senate  then  will  proceed  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business.  S.  2574.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the 
mail.  The  leadership  cannot  state  at  this 
point  whether  or  not  there  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  on  Monday,  but  as  Senators 
know,  such  votes  can  occur  on  tabling 
motions,  conference  reports,  and  so 
forth. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY, 
MARCH  13.  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5  29 
p.m.  the  Senate  ad.iourned  unti.  Mon- 
day, March  13,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  March  9,  1972: 
In  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

The  nomlaatlons  beginning  Robert  A. 
Ganse,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  William 
A.  Pagano,  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March  7    1972 

In  the  Coast  Gi'ard 
The  nominations  beginning  WUllain  M. 
Alexander,  to  be  commander,  and  endl:ip  Al- 
bert D.  Wlttman,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  7,  1972. 
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U.S. 


ROLE  IN  THE  WESTERN 
PACIFIC 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

1}H  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 
Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

February  11.  the  Senator  from  New 

ork  I  Mr.  Buckley  )  delivered  a  thought- 

and  important   address  concerning 

U.S.  role  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Senator   Buckley   had   just   returned 

om  visiting  many  of  the  Asian  coun- 

'es  with  which  the  United  States  has 

niutual  security  agreements.  Beside.s  this, 

Buckley,  before  coming  to  the 

had  a  wide  knowledge  of  Asia  as 

businessman  with  an  Interest  in  that 

ea. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
nlary  29.  published  excerpts  from  the 
Bpckley  speech  on  its  editorial  page  with 

caption    "Must   We   Abandon    Our 
-  ,,, 

ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
Pointed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the 
cerpts  from  Senator  Buckley's  speech 
published  in  the  Times. 
Senator  Buckley  has  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  Senate.  He  is  a  man  of 
ability,  courage,  and  dedication.  His  elec- 
as  a  Senator  from  New  York  on  the 
Conservative  Party   ticket  is  a  tribute 
,  "    to  him  and  the  people  of  his  State. 
[,  as  an  Independent  Democrat  from 
Virginia,  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with   the  Con- 
/ative-Republican  from  New  York. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 
MrsT   We  Abandon   Our   Friends? 
(By  James  L.  Bucklet) 
/ashington.— While  there  may  be  argu- 
m«n«  as  to  the  extent  and  details  or  our  In- 
vement  In  the  problems  of  Asia,  no  one  In 
l>06ltlon  of  responsibility  suggests  that  we 
turn  our  backs  on  them.  We  are  a  Paciflc 
Just  as  we  are  an  Atlantic  power   The 
trol  of  Asia  and  Its  vast  manpower  and 
iieral  resources  by  a  power  hostile  to  the 
-Ited    States    wouM    be    as    Intolerable    a 
■eat    to    our    security    as    would    be    the 
trol  by  a  hostUe  power  of  the  human  and 
istrlal   resources   of   Western   Europe.   If 
rlmland  of  eastern  Asia  were  to  fall  In 
hands,  the  threat  against  the  island 
republics  extending  from  Indonesia  around 
through  Japan  would  be  palpable,  and  our 
continued  access  to  vital  waterways  and 
•-ces     would     be     placed     in     jeooardy. 
ver,  the  geographic  and  poUtlcarisoIa- 
whlch  would  follow  would  dangerously 
:e  the  alternatives  which  would  be  avail- 
to  us  In  planning  for  our  own  defense 
s  Is  why  very  American  President  for  over 
hundred  years  has  understood  the  need 
maintain  an  American  military  presence 
he  Western  Paciflc. 

t  one  time  or  another  since  V-J  Day, 
*!  of  the  peoples  of  eastern  Asia,  with 
exception  of  Japan,  has  felt  the  Impact 
that  driving,  disciplined,  fanatic  force 
ch  is  Conununfsm.  It  la  a  force  which 
-  controls  the  Chinese  mainland  and  the 
halves  of  Korea  and  Vietnam.  It  Is 
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a  force  which  has  launched  direct  attacks  on 
South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam,  and  on  Laos 
and  Cambodia;  a  force  which  has  organized 
and  sustained  guerrilla  operations  in  Thai- 
land. Burma,  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines.  It  IS  a  force,  I  might  add.  which 
as  yet  has  shown  no  iigns  ol  exhausting  Its 
Incredible  energy  and  determination. 

Almost  without  exception,  our  friends  in 
Asia  are  faced  with  clear  and  present  threats 
to  their  security.  The  Thais  must  cope  with 
Increasingly  active  bands  of  Communist- 
tmined  insurgents;  large  areas  of  Laoe.  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  are  presently  oc- 
cupied by  ::ommunlst  Invaders;  and  South 
Korea  and  Nationalist  China  must  continue 
to  live  in  the  shadows  of  well-armed,  hostile 
neighbors  who  have  vowed  to  overwhelm 
them.  Oiu-  fnendi  are  prepared  to  do  what 
they  can  to  defend  themselves,  but  they  re- 
quire the  military  hardware  with  which  to 
match  the  increasingly  sophisticated  weap- 
ons with  which  their  enemies  are  being  so 
freely  stipplled.  In  Um  many  c.^.ses.  liowever. 
we  are  failing  t-o  deliver  the  arms  and  the 
support    Implicit    in    the    Nixon    doctrine. 

This  failure  en  our  part  to  follow  through 
l5  giving  rise  to  agonizing  doubts  as  to  the 
ability  or  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  sustain  its  role  of  leadership  m  the  West- 
ern Pacific. 

We  can  and  must,  In  our  own  self-interest 
restore  the  badly  shaken  morale  of  our 
friends  in  Asia.  We  can  do  this  most  effec- 
tivelv.  in  my  Judgment,  by  implementing  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  and  by  making  it  clear  In 
our  actions  abroad,  and  in  our  debates  at 
home,  that  America  will  continue  to  give 
effective  support  to  it^  Paciflc  alliances  for 
as  long  as  may  be  required  to  safeguard  our 
mutual  interests. 

We  must  remember  that  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain effective  alliances,  we  mu.'^t  decide  as  a 
people  that  ours  is  a  long-term  commitment 
and  we  must  restore  confidence  In  our  capac- 
ity as  a  nation  to  sustain  our  role  of  leader- 
ship. If  we  should  appear  to  falter  to  grow 
weary  of  that  role;  if  we  appear  unable  to 
match  the  tenacity  of  the  Communists,  then 
the  framework  for  regional  security  which 
we  have  constructed  at  so  great  a  cost  will 
surely  fall  apart. 

And  we  must  also  be  able  to  demonstrate 
tnat  we  will  not  fall  victim  to  our  own  good 
nature.  Because  we  have  no  aggressive  de- 
signs on  others,  we  find  It  hard  to  under- 
stand that  others  have  a  driving  compulsion 
to  dominate.  Because  we  seek  peace,  we  as- 
sume that  others  seek  it  with  an  equal 
Intensity.  Because  we  negotiate  in  good  faith 
we  are  too  often  tempted  to  place  a  dan- 
gerous reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  others. 
It  Is  this  streak  of  Innocence  embedded  in 
the  American  nature  which  mav  raise  the 
greatest  question  as  to  our  ultimate  capacity 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  which  have  been 
thrust  upon  us.  I  believe  that  we  may  now  be 
entering  a  point  In  history,  both  In  Asia 
and  elsewhere,  which  will  test  whether  or  not 
Leo  Durocher  stated  a  rule  of  univer^jal  ap- 
plication when  he  said.  •'Nice  guys  flnlsh 
last." 


VOLUNTEERS  CAN  TEACH  READING 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  voluntarism 
has  long  been  a  great  tradition  of  the 
American   people.   It   is   now   time   for 


volunteers  to  step  forward  to  meet  a 
current  and  pervasive  problem  in  Ameri- 
can  society. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  for  the  Na- 
tional Reading  Center  by  Louis  Harris 
&  Associates  confirmed  that  21  million 
Americans,  a  full  15  percent  of  the  adult 
public  16  years  of  age  and  over,  lack 
some  or  all  of  the  basic  functional  read- 
ing skills  to  deal  successfuly  with  even 
the  most  simple  everyday  experience.?  of 
modern  life. 

In  trying  to  find  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  National  Reading  Center  has 
devised  a  plan  to  train  volunteer  tutors 
who  will  help  improve  reading  skills.  The 
director  of  the  Center,  Dr.  Donald  G 
Emery,  has  outlined  the  proposal  in  the 
guest  editorial  appearing  in  the  March 
1972  issue  of  the  School  Administretor 
published  by  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators. 

I  insert  this  editorial  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

National  Reading  Center— At  Your  Service 
One  of  seven  American  adults  cannot  read 
well  enough  to  understand  newspaper  want 
ads  or  questions  on  standard  application 
forms.  Up  to  40  percent  of  the  pupils  In  some 
big-city  school  districts  are  well  below  ex- 
pected reading  performance  levels.  Up  to  one 
quarter  of  the  school  enroUment  needs  more 
help  In  reading.  We  do.  In  fact,  have  a  sub- 
stantial reading  problem  In  this  nation,  and 
it  is  time  we  got  together  to  solve  it.  Yet 
we  still  do  not  have  a  usable  performance 
deflnltlon  of  reading  proflclency.  This  Is  no 
time  to  berate  the  schools  for  falling  to  solve 
the  problem.  Nor  do  we  need  lengthy  ex- 
planations of  how  things  got  this  way.  This 
is  the  time  to  get  on  with  some  fairly  o"bvicus 
and  some  more  difficult  corrective  measures 

First,  let  us  teach  all  teachers  how  to  teach 
reading  sklUs,  preferably  before  they  begin 
teaching,  but  on  the  Job  if  necessary.  Let  us 
see  that  classrooms  and  libraries,  public 
places  and  homes  have  generous  supplies  of 
reading  materials  so  children  and  adults 
can  enlarge  their  reading  skills.  U  parents 
by  Intuitive  motivation  teach  very  young 
children  our  oral  language  code  by"  leaning 
heavily  on  attention,  repetition  and  personal 
instruction,  we  should  be  able  to  achieve  uni- 
versal success  with  the  printed  code,  too. 

Learning  to  read  proceeds  best  with  direct 
personal  instruction.  But  we  don't  have  the 
teacher  time  or  salary  dollars  to  provide  the 
amount  of  contact  time  that  everv  child 
needs  and  deserves.  A  reallv  trained"  volun- 
teer reading  tutor  working  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  teacher  can  create  the  needed 
additional  time  for  each  child.  The  same 
principle  holds  for  adults  learning  to  read 

B'lt  volunteerism.  while  a  great  American 
tradition,  has  a  bad  name  in  some  schools. 
The  disenchantment  often  results  from 
gratification  of  the  volunteer's  ego  lack  of 
teacher  orientation  in  how  to  us°  volun- 
teers, and  especially  lack  of  volunteer  train- 
ing, whl-h  leaves  the  teacher  with  another 
problem  rather  than  more  help.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  preparation  and  use  of  trained 
volunteers  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  whfch 
rapid   improvement    Is   possible. 

The  National  Reading  Council  (NRC)  has 
charged  the  Center  to  aid  states  In  generat- 
ing pools  Of  trained  volunteer  reading  tutors 
to  ^.e:p  in  schools  where  they  are  wanted. 
The  National  Reading  Center  Is  now  Involved 
in  developing  tutor  training  programs  to 
produce  10,000  trained  tutors  in  each  of  20 
states.  Next  year  a  similar  program  will  be 
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conducted  In  the  remaining  states.  The  vol- 
unteers are  trained  to  provide  supplementary 
services  to  the  school's  reading  program.  A 
handbook  has  been  prepared  to  guide  teach- 
ers In  the  effective  use  of  volunteers  trained 
by  the  Reading  Center.  The  Center's  pro- 
gram and  materials  have  been  developed  by 
professionals  and  have  been  tested  on  the 
state  level  in  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Washington, 
D.C.  A  cooperative  effort  among  voluntary 
organizations,  the  Center,  local  communities 
and  school  districts  can  produce  a  new  hu- 
man resource  to  help  change  the  current 
reading  scene.  All  responsible  volunteer  tutor 
programs  should  be  encouraged.  Partly 
through  the  trained  tutor  technique  the 
Right  To  Read  can  become  a  reality  In  this 
decade. 

The  reading  needs  of  adults  require  a 
massive  effort,  too.  The  Center  Is  overseeing 
the  development  of  new  tutor  programs  di- 
rected to  helping  the  adult  worker,  the 
dropout,  the  migrant  worker,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  American,  the  prison  inmate  and 
others. 

Superintendents  will  be  asked  to  assist  In 
local  recruitment  of  volunteers  and  in  plan- 
ning for  their  productive  utilization.  The 
Center  recommends  that  local  planning  com- 
mittees include  school  administrators,  the 
PTA  and  local  voluntary  service  organiza- 
tions. For  further  Information  about  how  a 
single  district  can  become  part  of  a  state's 
program  working  with  NRC,  write  to  Volun- 
teers, National  Reading  Center,  1776  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036. 

The  school  administrator  Is  the  key  per- 
son to  stimulate  his  community  to  recognize 
and  fulflll  the  right  of  every  adult  and  child 
to  learn  to  read.  The  measure  of  his  leader- 
ship wUl  be  whether  he  Imaginatively  mar- 
shaJs  community  cooperation  and  resources — 
Including  trained  volunteer  reading  tutors — 
to  confront  both  the  In-school  and  out-of- 
school  facets  of  the  problem. 


JUDICIAL   RESTRAINT   NEEDED    ON 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NBTW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OFJIEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  the  deterrent 
of  capital  punishment  In  the  discretion 
of  their  several  separate  State  legisla- 
tures. They  are  also  entitled  to  judicial 
decisions  that  do  not  rewrite  either  State 
or  Federal  constitutions  to  indulge  in- 
dividual judicial  prejudices  against  the 
concept  of  capital  punishment. 

It  is  categorically  impossible  to  estab- 
lish that  the  prospect  of  death  for  cer- 
tain deliberate  killing  Is  not  a  deterrent. 
It  is,  perhaps,  equally  difficult  to  estab- 
lish that  It  is  a  deterrent  either. 

However,  the  Federal  and  most  State 
constitutions  expressly  recognize  capital 
punishment  by  use  of  the  phrase  "in 
capital  cases,"  and  It  is  a  palpable  abuse 
of  the  power  of  judicial  decision  to  extend 
to  a  constitutional  prohibition  of  capital 
punishment  in  general,  the  additional 
constitutional  enjoinder  that  a  punish- 
ment may  not  be  cruel  or  unusual. 

In  this  connection  the  following  col- 
umn by  Smith  Hempstone  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  is  signiflcant: 
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California's  Cruel  and  Unusual  Decision 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

By  a  6-1  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia has  declared  the  death  penalty  to  be 
unconstitutional  In  that  state.  The  Immedi- 
ate effect  of  the  decision  Is  to  give  (literally) 
a  new  lease  on  life  to  107  death  row  Inmates, 
Including  such  luminaries  as  Slrhan  B.  Slr- 
han,  the  assassin  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and 
mass  murderer  Charles  Manson. 

A  side  effect  has  been  the  release  on  bail 
of  Angela  Davis,  who  Is  charged  with  murder, 
kidnaping  and  conspiracy  In  connection  with 
the  Marin  County  Civic  Center  shoot-out  in 
which  four  people  lost  their  lives.  It  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hope  that  the  authorities  lay 
eyes  on  Miss  Davis  again. 

The  death  penalty  is  still  permissible  in 
40  states,  although  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Is  expected  to  rule  soon  whether  executions 
violate  the  Constitution's  8th  Amendment 
prohibition  against  "cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment." There  have  been  no  executions  in 
the  United  States  since  June  1967  and  588 
men  and  2  women  convicted  of  capital  of- 
fenses await  the  decision  of  the  high  court. 

However,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  rule. 
the  California  verdict  will  stand  in  that 
state  barring  an  amendment  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Constitution.  The  state  court's  ruling 
was  In  contravention  of  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  of  California,  who  on  several 
occasions  in  recent  years  have  defeated  In 
the  state  legislature  blUs  which  would  have 
abolished  capital  punishment. 

The  California  court's  ruling  was  based 
on  a  clause  in  the  State  Constitution  vir- 
tually Identical  to  the  federal  charter's  8th 
Amendment.  Chief  Justice  Donald  R.  Wright, 
speaking  for  the  majority,  partially  based 
his  finding  that  execution  is  "cruel  "  on 
the  long  time-lag  between  conviction  and 
implementation.  The  obvious  reply  to  that 
is  that  the  appeal  process  ought  to  tie  speeded 
up. 

Judge  Wright  held  that  the  death  penn.Ity 
is  "unusual"  largely  because  of  the  declin- 
ing number  of  executions  In  the  United 
States  (down  from  a  high  of  199  In  1935  to 
2  In  1967)  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
trend  toward  abolition  throughout  the  world. 
To  which  one  might  reply  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  in  this  country  has 
remained  relatively  stable  (averaging  about 
100  annually  for  the  past  decade)  and  that 
the  problems  of  Britain  (for  example)  are 
not  those  of  the  United  States. 

Stanford  University  law  professor  Anthony 
G.  Amsterdam  argued  the  case  for  abolitloin 
before  both  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
California  Supreme  Court.  One  of  his  argu- 
ments was  that  the  only  people  who  tiiffer 
the  death  penalty  are  "the  poor,  black,  per- 
sonally ugly  and  socially  unacceptable," 

All  right.  Forget  Slrhan  and  Manson;  their 
cases  may  be  so  emotive  that  it  Is  Impoesible 
for  any  of  us  to  render  a  balanced  Judgment 
Take  Instead  the  case  of  Ernest  J.  Alkens 
Jr.  whom  Amsterdam  represented  before  the 
national  and  state  high  courts. 

Does  anybody  really  believe  that  Alkens 
was  sentenced  to  death  because  he  was  "poor, 
black,  personally  ugly  and  socially  unaccept- 
able?" I  do  not  know  (or  care)  whether  he 
was  black  or  white,  but  I  rather  Imagine 
that  the  severity  of  his  sentence  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  beat, 
raped  and  stabbed  to  death  two  women,  one 
of  them  five  months  pregnant,  and  shot  to 
death  the  driver  of  a  car  who  gave  hitr^  a 
lift. 

In  his  opinion,  Wright  stated  that  the 
California  court's  decision  was  "not  grounded 
In  sympathy  for  those  who  would  commit 
crimes  of  violence  but  In  concern  for  the 
society   that   diminishes   Itself   whenever   it 
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takes  the  life  of  one  of  Its  members."  A  noble 
sentiment.  But  would  the  societv  of  San 
Quentin.  let  alone  that  of  the  United  States 
as  a  w^hole,  truly  be  diminished  bv  the  exe- 
cution of  Ernest  J.  Alkens  Jr.?  "More  Im- 
portantly, can  society  afford  to  turn  men 
like  .Mkeiis  free  after  thev  have  served  8  to 
10  years,  which  is  what  a"  life  sentence  fre- 
quently amounts  to. 

There's  the  rub.  What  is  the  alternative? 
To  keep  them  caged  lor  the  remainder  of 
their  natural  lives?  In  Wrights  eyes  would 
that  not,  perhaps,  correctly,  constitute 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment?" 

Abolitionists  like  to  claim  that  those  who 
favor  the  retention  of  the  death  penalty  do 
so  largely  out  of  an  atavistic  thirst  for  ven- 
geance  There  may  be  something  in  that  but 

not  much.  What  law-abiding  people  want 

and  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their  gov- 
ernment—is  that  men  like  Slrhan  and  Man- 
;  on  and  Alkens  should  never  walk  the  street 
again. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  may  not 
echo  that  of  the  California  court.  But" If  it 
dr>es.  Congress  and  the  state  legislature  are 
going  to  have  to  frame  legislation  which 
provides  decent  folk  with  the  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled  In  an  Imperfect 
society  which  has  its  share  of  depraved 
psychopaths 


TEN   COMMANDMENTS   FOR   WIVES 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
read  a  lucid  dissertation  from  Mr.';,  Lucy 
Albright's  letter  to  the  Glasgow  Republi- 
can. Although  it  was  written  bv  a  woman 
and  for  women,  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments for  Wives"  is  Intriguing.  I  trust 
that  all  wives  will  enshrine  all  these 
commandments  in  the  irmermost  cham- 
bers of  their  hearts  and  will  obev  them 
in  word  and  in  spirit.  I  submit  this  ar- 
ticle for  the  Record: 

.Adam's   Rib 

Written    by    a    womaii    and    for   women 

"Ten  Commandments  For  Wives." 

Defile  not  thy  body  neither  with  exces- 
sive foods,  tobacco,  nor  alcohol,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  m  the  house  which  thy 
liusband  provldeth  for  thee. 

Put  thy  husband  before  thy  mother  thy 
father,  thy  daughter  and  thy  son  for  he  la 
thy  lifelong  companion. 

Thou  Shalt  not  nag. 

Permit  no  one  to  tell  thee  that  thou  art 
having  a  hard  time  of  it;  neither  thy  moth- 
er, thy  sister,  nor  thy  neighbor,  for  the  Judge 
will  not  hold  her  guiltless  who  letteth 
another  disparage  her  husband 

Thou  Shalt  not  withhold  affection  from 
thy  husband  for  every  man  lover h  to  be  loved. 

Forget  not  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  and 
modest  attire. 

Forgive  with  grace  for  who  among  us  does 
not  need  forgiveness? 

Remember  that  the  frank  approval  of  thy 
husband  is  worth  more  to  thee  than  the 
admiring  glances  of  a  hundred  strangers. 

Keep  thy  home  in  good  order,  for  out  of 
It  Cometh  the  Joys  of  old  age. 

Honor  the  Lord  thy  God  all  the  days  of 
thy  life,  and  thy  children  will  rise  up  and 
call  thee  blessed. 
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MORE  FARMERS  GET  BIO 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8,  1972 

FINDLEY.   Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
offered  my  amendment  on  June  6. 
to  limit  direct  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers,  support  for  this  idea 
been  grouing  steadily. 

August  5,  1970,  the  House  approved 

Agricultural  Act  of  1970  which  was 

first  general  farm  program  to  contain 

on  direct  government  payments. 

limit  was  set  at  $55,000  per  com- 

mo4ity  per  person.   I  would   have  pre- 

a  much  lower  limit,  but  recognized 

even  with  the  higher  figure,  con- 

sid*able  progress  had  been  made  in  the 

8    ysars    smce    my    first    effort    in    this 

direction. 

F  irmers    have    completed    their    first 
yeai  under  the  $55,000  limit  and  are  now- 
enrolling  for  the  1972  crop  year.  Because 
rm  reconstitution  and  a  little  known 
in  the  cotton  section  of  the  1970 
cultural  Act,  there  will  be  virtually 
\1ngs  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  because 

payment  limit  last  year. 
July  of  1970,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
rijculture  responded  to  an  inquiry  of 
by  forecasting  that  "the  amount  of 
payijient  reduction"  under  the  $55,000 
plan,  then  being  considered  by  the 
:e  Agriculture  Committee,  would  be 
million.  During  debate  on  the  farm 
prog|ram  in  August  of  that  year,  I  ex- 
fear  that  the  limitation  as  writ- 
by  the  committee  would  permit 
.-hoksale  evasion  and  save  little.  The 
million  saved  represents  less  than  4 
perc  ?nt  of  what  the  saving  should  have 
beer. 

History  of  direct  payments  shows  that 
mon  farmers  are  getting  big  payments 
each  years. 

In  1968,  a  total  of  5,914  farmers  in  the 
NatiDn  received  payments  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  These  farmers  were  paid  a  total 
of  $2  73,333,643. 

Tt  e  number  of  farmers  receiving  pay- 
ment s  in  excess  of  $20,000  increased  in 
1969  to  7,795.  These  farmers  collected  a 
total  of  $366,779,995. 

Bo;h  these  figures  grew  again  in  1970 
wher  10,371  farmers  received  payments 
In  excess  of  $20,000,  collecting  a  total  of 
$414,)00.000. 

Now  the  1971  payments  have  been 
comf  leted  and  the  totals  have  once  again 
grow  1.  La,st  year  the  number  of  farmers 
recei  ing  $20,000  or  more  from  the  Fed- 
eral '  treasury  was  13.751.  These  farmers 
were  paid  a  total  of  $486,339,509.  That  is 
an  average  of  $35,367.57  per  farmer  in 
this  !  elect  listing  of  agricultural  giants. 

Fa  mers  In  my  home  State  of  Illinois 
clear  y  understand  the  problems  con- 
nectel  with  Government  payments.  For 
sever  il  years,  farmers  in  my  district  have 
indicated  overwhelming  support  for  a 
limit  on  payments  at  $20,000  per  farmer 
each  year.  A  recent  poll  taken  by  Prairie 
Farm;r  magazine,  one  of  the  most  re- 
specti  d  farm  publications  in  the  Nation, 
Indicates  most  Illinois  farmers  agree  on 
the  q  lestion  of  program  payments. 
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In  the  Prairie  Farmer  poll,  nearly  79 
percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed  said 
they  favor  reducing  or  eliminating  com- 
modity payments.  Of  this  group,  40  per- 
cent favor  a  limit  on  payments  at  the 
$20,000  level.  An  additional  23.5  percent 
favor  setting  the  limit  at  $10,000  or  less 
and  14.6  percent  want  the  pajTnents 
eliminated  completely. 

The  $55,000  payment  limit  provided 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  has  not 
been  effective.  It  was  drafted  by  people 
who  do  not  believe  In  a  pa^Tnent  limit, 
and  who  accepted  one  only  as  a  way  out 
of  a  deadlocked  situation. 

Our  current  farm  program  is  in  effect 
for  this  year  and  next.  A  year  from  now 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  seek  the  best  program  to  succeed 
the  1970  act.  That  will  be  an  opportune 
time  to  change  the  payment  limit  pro- 
vision. Two  changes  are  needed:  a  lower 
level— I  propose  $20,000— an  elimination 
of  loopholes. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  an  ongoing 
record  of  farm  program  payments  made 
in  excess  of  $20,000  in  each  of  the  recent 
years,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today 
the  names  of  the  Nation's  farmers  who 
received  payments  in  that  category  in 
1971.  The  Msting  is  by  State  and  coun- 
ties within  those  States  so  each  Member 
of  the  House  can  easily  determine  the 
number  of  farmers  in  his  district  re- 
ceiving these  large  payments. 

This  information  has  special  impor- 
tance because  of  the  changing  character 
of  these  payments.  With  each  passing 
year,  they  represent  proportionately  less 
resource  adjustment— the  retirement  of 
productive  cropland— and  more  direct 
support  of  farm  family  income. 
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Cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  farmers 
can  plant  eight  different  crops  on  their 
set-aside  land.  This  year,  in  addition 
to  these  crops,  feed  grains  farmers  can 
plant  any  crop,  including  soybeans,  on 
one-half  of  their  set-aside  acreage.  The 
practice  of  permitting  livestock  grazing 
on  such  acres  for  7  months  diu-ing  the 
year  also  continues. 

The  use  of  acres  set  aside  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  feed— grazing,  soybeans 
and  so  forth — tends  to  weaken  the  re- 
source adjustment  goal  of  the  programs 
It  amounts  to  an  ever  growing  leak  iri 
cropland  adjustment.  I  am  not  criticizing 
these  exceptions.  Rather,  I  say  they 
should  be  recognized  for  their  crop  pro- 
duction effect. 

In  signing  up  imder  the  act,  to  a 
great  degree  fanners  are  simply  agree- 
mg  to  shift  land  use,  rather  than  idle 
land.  Taxpayers  can  no  longer  justify 
big  payments  on  the  theory  that  they 
get  value  received  in  the  Idling  of  crop- 
land. 

Therefore,  it  makes  more  sense  than 
ever  for  the  Congress  to  estabUsh  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  limit  on  the  total 
amount  of  direct  payments  a  farmer  may 
get  under  the  various  programs. 

The  following  table  prepared  from  In- 
formation supplied  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  the  extent  to 
which  payments  for  set-aside  vary  from 
one  State  to  another.  In  several  States 
taxpayers  are  making  payments  for  set- 
aside  which  each  year  are  larger  than 
the  market  value  of  the  land  itself.  In 
effect,  the  taxpayers  buy  the  land  over 
and  over  without  ever  getting  title  to  It 

The  table  follows: 


SET-ASIDE  COSTS  IN  1971 


Per  acre 


Acres  set 


Value  of  cropland 
per  acre 


Paymenlsas  percent 
of  cropland  value 


Arizona 

California I.  .Ill' 

Louisiana I'.'.'.". II 

Arkansas 

Mississippi '.y.'.'.'.'.'...'.'. 

'tevada '..'..'..III. 

Soiitn  Carolina... I. '.'... '..'.'.I. 

Alabama l.l.lllllll. 

Tennessee.-. 

Texas , III"! 

Georgia '.'.I'.'... 

New  Mexico : ' 

'tortn  Carolina ll'.ll" 

idano '.V.V.1V. 

Iowa l.llllllllll 

Illinois --.v.. —..""""" 

Indiana """ 

Missouri - 

Wisconsin l.llllll 

Wasnmgton IJl'Jl'. 

New  York .....ll.ll 

Maryland 

Ohio  Lllllllll" 

Minnesnta_ 

Michigan '.'.....l 

Virginia ^ 

Kentucky . 

Nebraska l.l.ll 

Pennsylvania "" 

New  Jersey llll.l 

Oregon 

Delaware^ .....l 

Massachusetts 

Utah, l.l'.llll 

Oklahoma... l.lll 

Montana I. "I! 

Florida, l.'.ll'.ll. 

Connecticut l.llll'.lll. 

New  Hampshire 1..1'." 

North  Dakota '.I'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

West  Virginia I .'.'.'.'. ... 

Wyoming.., ""II! 

Kansas  —.lllllllll. 

Vermont. IIIIIIII! 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


payments 

1,000  (acres) 
1.99 

Irrigated 
K90 

Dry 

Irrigated 

Dry 

J501.76 

$185 

56.4 

271  2 

361.65 

2.77 

1,000 

540 

36.2 

67  0 

312.83 

3.20 

375 

83.4 

303. 69 

3.29 

310 

98  0 

297.  38 

3.36 

280 

106  2 

151.88 

6.58 

515 

130 

29.5 

116  8 

136. 82 

7.31 

250 

54  7 

129. 56 

7.72 

235 

55  1 

125.21 

7.98 

305 

41  1 

98.93 

10.11 

358 

223 

27.6 

]  44  4 

93.33 

10.71 

280 

33  3 

86.92 

11.50 

625 

85 

13.9 

102  3 

80.79 

12.38 

395 

20  5 

78.iJ8 

12.74 

485 

240 

16.2 

32  7 

76.20 

13.12 

475 

16  0 

74.96 

13.34 

555 

13.5 

71.64 

13.96 

450 

15  9 

70.39 

14.21 

295 

23.9 

68.71 

14.55 

280 

24  5 

68.09 

14.69 

1,205 

280 

5.7 

24  3 

62.36 

16.04 

190 

32.8 

62.35 

16.04 

595 

10  5 

62.21 

16.07 

445 

14  0 

59.84 

16.71 

280 

21.4 

58.66 

17.05 

290 

20.2 

58.31 

17.15 

310 

18.8 

57.40 

17.42 

330 

17.4 

56.50 

17.70 

(0 

56.49 

17.70 

390 

14  5 

55.67 

17.96 

920 

6. 1 

54.95 

18.20 

690 

445 

8.0 

12.3 

54.76 

18.26 

490 

11.2 

52.75 

18.96 

380 

13.9 

49.61 

20.16 

580 

180 

8.6 

27  5 

49,06 

20.38 

265 

18.5 

47,06 

21.25 

280 

100 

16.8 

47.1 

46.62 

21.45 

(.') 

44.72 

22.36 

840 

5.3 

44.39 

22.53 

275 

16.1 

44,32 

22.56 

120 

36.9 

i\   74 

23.96 

170 

24.6 

41.37 

24.17 

275 

70 

15.0 

59  1 

38.97 

25.66 

210 

18.6 

38.88 

25.72 

235 

16.5 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


KT-ASIDE  COSTS  IN  1971-Cantinued 


Per  acre  Acres  se 

sel-iside  aside  per 

payments     1,000  (acres)     Irrigated 


Value  of  cropland 
per  acre 


Payments  as  percent 
of  cropland  value 


Dry    Irrigated 


Dry 


Ktiine 

South  Dtkoti.. 
Colorido 

Rhode  island... 
Average 


»38. 23 
36.01 
31.72 
31.25 
72.30 


26.16 
27,77 
31.53 
32.00 
13.83 


5150 
130 
390 
0) 
(«) 


V9Q 


25.5 

27.7 

8.1 


35.2 


1  Based  on  prices  in  10  of  11  crop  reporting  districts. 
:  Not  available. 

The  tabulation  by  States  of  the  big 

payment  recipients  follows: 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Alabama 

[Amounts  In  dollars] 

ACTAUCA   COUNTY 

Carroll  H.  Rhyne 

O    H.  Jones 

Malcolm  D.  Smith 

Percy  D.  Roy 

James  T.  Murfee 

Wilson   Johnson 

M.  S.  Murfee 

Disniukes    Farms 

Autauga  Farming  Co 

J.  A.  Rainwater 

C,  W.  Johnson  and  Son 

O.  C,  Bruner 

Bob  Condra 

Wads  worth  Brothers 

W.  P.  Jones 

B.  R.  Wood 

D.  L.  Yarbrough  Estate 

James  A,  Adams 

D.  D.   Whetstone 


67,  878 
58,  895 
58,  233 
57,  155 
55.  189 
52,943 
52.517 
49,733 
44,001 
42.284 
33,303 
31,297 
31.249 
29,  508 
25.810 
24.  456 
24.  154 
23.  283 
21,800 


Total  payees  In  county  (19) 

BARBOUR  COUNTY 

W.  L.  Corcoran 


Total  payees  in  county  (1) 


783 

688 

58 

522 

58, 

522 

BIBB   COUNTY 


Young   Brothers 

James    Brothers 

J.  C.  Goodson 

Mc Arthur   Tldwell. 
M.  C,  Murphv 


49,  445 
46,935 
35,  606 
31,339 
24,  391 


Total  payees  in  county  (5).  187,716 

BLOUNT  COUNTY 

Dean    Pruett 53.807 

Dixie  Farms  Inc 52,938 

Durwood  GllUland 35,  259 

Boyd  Murphree 21,  107 


T'otal  payees  In  county  (4).       163,  111 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,0000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Alabama 


BULLOCK    COUNTY 


Rutland  Bro 

J,  P,  Tompkins,  Jr_ 


39,996 
22,  339 


Total      payees     In     county 

l2)    62,335 


BUTLER    COUNTY 

Harry  Poole 

William  Poole 

J.  N.  Poole,  Jr 

Thomas   C.  Simmons 


57,377 
28,  189 
25,  965 
25,531 


Total     payees     In     county 

(4)    137.062 


CALHOUN    COUNTY 

Sorrell  Bruce  Wesson 

Earl    Trultt 

Louis  Hammonds 


Total      pavees      in      county 
(3)    

CHEROKEE    COUNTY 

Jeff  D,  Jordan  &  Co 

W.  A.  Ellis.  Jr " 

James  E.  Ellis 

Jess  W:llard  Lecroy 

Sewell    Brothers 

Millard  Lecroy  &  Son 

Lowe  Brothers  c  o  B,  Lowe.. 

W.  T.  Willlam.s  &  Son? "I"". 

Howell  C,  Ti;cker 

Robert  Emory  Chesnut 

Ray  Allen  Lindsey 

Sanford  L,  Flynt 

Woodrow  W,  Rains 

Robert  E.  Black 

Orval  Ray  Singleton 

Thomas    Marrion    Sewell 

Ray  Brothers 


28.  337 
24,251 
21,  440 


74, 028 


53.  135 
47,  174 
46.974 
40,  388 
38,  189 
33.  720 
33.  303 
29,  595 
29.903 
28.431 
28,  240 
27,  200 
20,  732 
25,  973 
24.525 
23.  446 
20,  707 


Total  payees  in  county  (17)       558.035 


CHILTON    COUNTY 

J.    Robert    Cox 

C.    R,    Childress "'_ 

Charles  F.  Culp 

J.  T.  Franklin 

Loul.se    Kellev 


57  401 
46,532 
38.872 
36,  152 
25,447 


Total  payees  in  county  (5).       204,404 


CHOCTAW    COUNTY 

W,   H,   .Sparrow 


Total  payees  in  county  ilj. 

COLBEUT    COUNTY 

R.    Gordon    Preult 

Daniel    Counts 

William  Elbert  Reld 

Billy  Pullen 

Price    Counts.    Jr 

Willie  Posey 

W.  Carter  Reid 

Eugene  V,  Blythe 

Ben  Fennel,  Jr 

Hubert  R,  Stanley 

J.   J,    Johnson 

Gordon  Ray  Price 

J,   W.   Jeffreys 

Howard  Keeton 

Herbert  C.  Harris,  Jr 

Hollis    Isbell 

James  M,  Underwood 

Donnle  T,  Brumley 

Paul  Reid 

Bobble   O.   Wright 

Aaron  Patterson 

David  N,  Reld 

Kenneth  Uhlman 

Paul    Minor 

Charles  Keeton 


25,  041 


25  041 


51,559 
50.  628 
49  448 

49,  210 


47, 
47 


783 
455 


45  5;5n 
45  423 
43,337 
40,  631 
39  880 
39,  4,^0 
37  042 
36, 625 
35,331 
32,  841 
29,  115 
28,  521 
28,  4Gi' 

23.  167 
26.  890 
26.  022 
25,  830 
25,  061 

24,  968 


7825 

John  Louis  Groom 23.  627 

James  Franklin  Minor- 21,070 

Total     payees     in     county 

(27) 979,933 

COhfECUH   COUNTY 

J,  T.  Ward 27,736 

Total  payees  In  county  (1).  27.  736 

COVINGTON    COTTNTT 

W,  G.  Foshee.  Jr.- 52,  341 

Total  payees  In  county  (1)  .  52.  341 

CULLMAN   COTTNTT 

T   J,  Pate.. 53,849 

W.   P.  Blackwood 47,242 

Billy   Fletcher 32,866 

Forrest  Ingram 23,423 

Noble   Vest 21,759 

Total     payees     In     county 

,5)    _  179.130 

DALE  COUNTY 

Borland  Bros 31.  570 

Total  payee  In  county  (1)..  31,670 

DALLAS  COUNTY 

Carl    Henderson 72  682 

J,  W,  Suttlfc 59,575 

B.  F,  Jr,  and  G.  R,  Beers,  III 58,  238 

Tliomas    J     Pope 55.000 

James  A,  Minter,  Jr 53.026 

J.    C     Sheehan 51,993 

W.  H.  Watts  &  Son 50.873 

James  A.   Minter,  III. 45,956 

Tliomas  E   McHugh 42,555 

R   FurnlFs  Ellis 38,  274 

Nelson    Norris 36,173 

Jewell  Farms 35.517 

Sommers  and  Rountree 34,642 

Robert  Lee  Sanford,  Jr 34,328 

James   H opson   Sanford 34,327 

T>ier    G     Moore 33,713 

Beers    Brothers 33.262 

Robert    Culpepper 31.648 

Otto  E    Godwin 30.243 

Cedar  Creek  Farms 28.916 

George    Wood 23.343 

Robert    Smith 27,907 

W,    J,    Neighbors 26,878 

R.   W.    Zimmerman 25.284 

Edwin  R,  Moore 24,334 

J.   C.   Gresham 23,493 

Billy    Hardy 22,783 

Glviinn   Land  CNA  Cattle  Co 20.347 

Total     payees     In     county 

(28)    1.060,210 

DEKALB    COUNTY 

Hoyt    Rains 22.782 

Stiles    Norman    Waldrop 20.015 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .  42,  797 

ELMORE    COUNTY 

Shcrrlll   J,  Woodfin. 49,013 

Hei:ry   Owen   Harper 48,966 

George  Douglas  McCartha,  Jr 44.  138 

lewis    O,    Rich 39   384 

Garnand  and  Thornton 38,487 

Jame.s  Melvln  Taylor.  Jr 37.  517 

J     Melvin   Taylor 37.428 

John  T,  Taylor 36,227 

Wood   T,   Do?ler 36,006 

Stale  Of  Ala,  Bd.  Corr 31   888 

James   T.    Brown 31.421 

Roberi   W,   Terry 28.787 

James  T,  Brown,  Jr 28,442 

Hiley  Mask.  Jr 25  297 

Fred  L    Oliver 24.423 

J.  C,   Collum    22.532 

Total     payees     In     county 

(16)    559,956 


7!!26 

19 '1  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  pTogram  pay- 
ments 0/  t20.000  OT  more-  Excluding 
loans — Alabama — Continued 


G<o 
Be  ard 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  . 

rrOWASI    COUNTY 

Eri-Tv    Jr-hns.n 

FAYETTE    C   .I-'NTT 

C.    Randolph 


Ve- 


GREENE    COUNTV 

N,    G,    Gart^_ 

Eli  m  Smith 

Bii  ;bt-e    Farm 

wniiam  M.  Steele,  Jr 

H     E,    Carpenter 

Curtis  I    Eatmar. 

Ba.-ne    Ethridge 

Ve  ma    Farm 

Chirlej  S,   King 

J     ^   Cameron,  Jr 

C.:l-ti.s    R     Taylor        ._    ._    ,. 

Total      pavees      In      county 
(111    '. 


Ma: 

Wal 

Jo 

Tt 

Th 

He 

Fr.m 

Jo; 

Sp 


HALE    COl 

D    Johnson . 

ler  E.  Wedgwor'h  III. 

nnie  Bedsole 

pin  Vise 

)mas  C.  Lewis 

iry  A.   Bailey 

CIS  O   Clary 

n  D.  Boiling.  Jr 

ncer  C.  Langford.  Jr.. 


C,  1 
wu 
De^ 
Bot 
Llo 
Jol:  1 


W 


.An 

Roe 

The 

Rob 

Rav 

-Alfr 

Hu 

Harf-i 

Jeff 

Bus 


Jam  ;s 

How  a: 

Bonp 

Ruf 

Ray 

Jam 

BUlj 

Horr 

G 


ESCAMBIA    COUNTY 

rce    Prestwood 

of  Corrections 


FR\.\'KLrN    COUNTY 

nla    Ga:-.es    Mastersor.  _  _    .  . 


5C. 0!0 
38.  641 

88   651 


57.393 


49.  573 


22. 300 


35 

386 

32 

44.1 

29 

066 

26 

449 

25 

753 

23 

584 

23 

581 

23 

096 

22 

745 

22 

633 

22 

295 

287 

031 

33 

539 

29, 

145 

29 

043 

26 

956 

2G, 

506 

23. 

094 

21. 

858 

2! 

834 

21 

206 

Total  payees  m  cctintv  ;; 

JACK^O.".-    COtNTY 

I.  Ccrneiison 

ston  T.  Smith.  Jr 

ayne   MedlcKk 

-Ma:i  tooth 

,d    Meeks 

H,  Neal 


Total  payees  In  cotmty  (6i 


JEFFERSCN    COU.NTY 

Jac^b  V.  Pate 


LAMAR     C^jUNTY 


A,  .Austin 

Total  payees  In  county  i  1 


233.  181 


43,  171 
36,  258 
26,  279 
25,  100 
23,  270 
21.  300 

175. 378 


26.813 


3J3 


LAUDERDALE 

rew  C    Walker 


-OUNTY 


gh 


B    Woodis 

)  Scott 

?rt  L.  Winters.. 

Mclntyre 

d  J    Buffler 

L,  Rice,  Jr... 
ell  J.  Walker... 

W'inters 

er  L.  Thornton. 
E.  Hale 

rd  T.  Walker.. 

le  Burgess,  Jr. 
Js  W    Bratcher. 

Smith 

'3   W  Iker 

D    Rhodes 

"r  E,  Llles 

Barrlnger 


28,  333 


52,  290 
35,  052 
31.  258 
29.  959 
29,  327 
28.  165 
27,  214 
26,  799 
26.  004 
25,  878 
25,  725 
25.  460 
23.  313 
23.281 
23, 007 
22,  718 
22, 003 
21,615 
20.  185 


Total  payees  In  county  (19 )  .       519.  253 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LAW.vENCE    CCUNTY 

Albemarle  Corporation 58.871 

James  Blythe,  Jr 58.239 

Dan    Clabcrn .__  55.301 

S.'.niuel    R.   Letson 55,  152 

G,    T.    Hamilton 55.051 

Bc..j.»niln   A.   Rose 54.919 

E.   F.  Mauldln 54.502 

V/.  J    Lee  and  Sen 52,961 

D    L    Martin.  Jr _..  49,353 

V.'    V^'    Hamilton 47.710 

Wheeler   Farms.   Inc 46.520 

Armstror^    Farms _  46.362 

Hurrh   J    Pctey.. ._ 44,263 

J     C.    CUiborn 44,166 

Jack   C,    Davis 42,240 

Wavlon  Cross 41   771 

George  Collins 36,  585 

Gracy   B     Rose 35,341 

Guv    Parker 33,604 

Wayne    Hamilton 33.419 

Da*  iel   Gilchrist  IV 33.081 

Hood    Hc^rrls    Jr 31.938 

Harold  Green 29,  532 

Hubert   Coffey 29^380 

O,   D    Brackin 27.408 

Richard  Brackin 27,408 

E    H    Dewberry 27,258 

V.  Dewees  Crockett 23,390 

Lynn  Cross 25.  664 

J    R     Knouff 25,227 

Grady  Wlndle  Parker 25,049 

W    C    Aday __  24,351 

Daniel    Gilchrist 24.238 

James  Blythe... 23!  315 

O   C   lansford 23.  170 

J    O    Weeks 22.816 

Oneal  Ro.se 22!  791 

Thomas  A.  Bowles 22,725 

Jack    Wells    Kldd 22,370 

Neal   WlUiam.s 22.173 

.Anthony    Dewberry 22.  134 

Jerry  Dewberry 22.  134 

WUlis    Manley 21,473 

Roland  Cross 21,051 

Larry   Parker 20,185 

Claude  Dyar 20,  096 

Paul  Henry  Kirby   20.011 


Total  payee-  in  county  (47»  .   1,609.698 


LLE    COUNTY 

Robert    E,    GuUatte ., 

T     W.    Collier 

Learv    Whatley 

W   6,  Baker 

Nelson  Hillyer ... 

-Auburn    University 

Collier  &  Littrell 

Total  payees  in  county  (7), 

LI.ME.STO.NE   COUNTY 

T'nom  is  H,  Vann 

Walter   B,   Shiw 

Joe  R,  Murphy 

R.  W.  .Anderson  &  Sons 

Fred   William   Hays 

John  D.  Anderson 

Rowe  B.  Sanderson 

Henry  Charles  Baucom 

Ned  Johnson 

Luke    Pryor 

Eugene   Grant   Lowery 

Glennes   V.   Moore 

Gene  Thoma.s  Burgreen 

Pettus  Menefee 

Dan  Atkinson 

Fred    Atkinson 

L,  V    Moore 

Robert    Horace    Marks 

Greenbrier    Farms... 

Grover  C,  Lawson,  Jr 

Darden     Brldgeforth 

William   Henry   Stewart,   Jr 

Ernest  P.   Hargrave 

Robert  Hargrave 

James  P.  Grooms 

Thomas  C,  Etowns 


29 

.899 

26 

.757 

25 

.804 

24 

,785 

24 

537 

23 

876 

23 

726 

179 

384 

58 

628 

58 

175 

56 

646 

55 

842 

53 

735 

52 

968 

50 

080 

49 

333 

48 

472 

48 

037 

45, 

170 

45, 

056 

44. 

949 

44, 

284 

43. 

992 

43, 

965 

42, 

260 

41, 

693 

40, 

133 

39. 

029 

38, 

941 

37, 

525 

36. 

868 

36, 

867 

36, 

406 

36. 

345 

March  9,  1972 

J    Howard  Hobb=    Jr 36  024 

H   E.  Hargrave 35  368 

Withers  G,  Peebles ''_  34^972 

Kenneth    Carter 34^849 

Anderson   Farms    Inc 34,677 

W'infred    Barron 34^  619 

Glenn    Black 34  3''9 

C,    D.    Downs 33    778 

James  T.  Sanderson 33,004 

Lucille  F.  Bowles 32  774 

Stanley  H.  Menefee .31,236 

John    David    Lecroix 30.901 

James  Edward   Power 29.560 

Horace    L.    Devaney 29!318 

James    Morris    Black 27^242 

Edmcnd  P.  Garrett.  Jr 26.466 

Ja.mes    H.    Garrett 26.465 

Jackie  W.  Leonard 26  305 

Vester  M,  Leonard 25,958 

1^0    Hargrave 25.161 

Chesley   H,    Moore 24,568 

Paul  Black 24,379 

Wesley    Marks 24,261 

Gilbert    Johnson 24,007 

Cecil  Devaney 23.33! 

Joe  D.  Anderson 22,  867 

Donal  L.  Peek 22,4^^3 

James  U,  Devaney 22,376 

M.  W.  Haney  h  Sonz 22,  360 

Charles    R.    McCormack 20.222 

Total  payees  in  co\mty  (561.   2.039,260 


LOWNDES    COUNTY 

Getr^e   Marlow   Reese,   Jr 

O     P.    Woodruff 

G     T.    Meadows.   Jr 

Elizabeth    C.    Meadows 

B.    C.    Rhyne 

Harrell    Hammonds 

E.   R.    Meadows 

Howard  Pavne  Meadows 

Fred    W.   Holladay 

Charles  3chreiner.  Jr 

Caswell  G,  McCurdy 

D.ivid  M.   Lyon 


57 

552 

55 

630 

55 

232 

5  c 

232 

45 

937 

39 

828 

31 

087 

28 

811 

27 

494 

26. 

024 

24. 

650 

20. 

855 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 121 . 


468,341 


MACON     C'lUNlY 

A.   L     Lazenby,   Jr 54  258 

Mrs.  H.  A,  Torbert  &  Sons 47,655 

Bobby  Mooring 4.3,  134 

Ses^rest    Bros 36.919 

Robert   F.    Walters,    Jr 36,718 

F,  C.  Thompson 32,  198 

Ben    W.    Walker 26,681 

Ray  Magee 24.649 

S.  T,  Sego,  Jr 23,495 

James    L.   Kirby 23,230 

John   C.   Carter.  Jr 21.145 

George  P.  Holt 20,924 

E.  E.  Story 20.672 

J.    M.    Walker 20.080 

Total      payees     In      county 

(14)    431.758 

MADISON    COUNTY 

John   W.   McCrary 56.431 

Ray    Vandiver 55,406 

James  E.  Patterson .  Jr 55,  000 

Wllburn   B.   Douglass 54,885 

W.   Homer   Tate 54.308 

Carl   A    Williams 53,  120 

John  W,  Vandiver 52.296 

Erie    P,    Douglass 52,293 

John    W     League 46,936 

Rob'-rt  L.   Pickens 45.994 

Tyler    Denton 45.913 

Tom  E.  Lowery 44.314 

Dock   Murphy 42,611 

Homer    Hunter 42,349 

Everett   Jones 42,295 

George  B.  St.  Clair 41.119 

Albert  Hunter 40,952 

WUlard  Hunter 40,952 

Carlton   Ikard 37.088 

Samuel  J.  Darwin  III 36.499 

Hubert  Yell 35,989 


March  9,  1972 


Don  Martin 35,587 

W.  R.  Spears 34,117 

William  A.  Brockway 33,722 

M.  E,  Moore 32,331 

Donald   Spencer 32,  191 

Grady  Abernathy 30.868 

William   H    Gray 30,772 

Monte  V.   Davis 30,650 

Glancye    Gray 30,297 

vVesley    Toomas 30,163 

Donald  Sublett 30,082 

Claude  N.  Buchannan 29.885 

Robert    L.    Taylor 29,816 

C.  Q.  Lowery 29.677 

Glenn   Murphy 28,636 

Llla  S.  Moore 27,922 

Jack  T.  CUft 27,808 

Orville  H.  Esslinger 27,549 

Glenn  Campbell 27,460 

Wayne  M.  Thorson 27,  Oil 

Allen  Bragg 26.905 

N.  L.  Reynolds 26.260 

Ronald    Vaughn 25,564 

Millard  L.  Sanderson 25,342 

Wade  A.  Hubert 24.863 

Kenneth   Pike 24,842 

Robert  M.  Davis 24,729 

Edmund  Payne 23.  992 

J,    A.    Pettus 23,905 

Edward  Alexander 23.598 

Buford  Parvln 23,232 

John  Hays 23,133 

Milton    Carter 22,731 

Arthur   Medley 22.656 

Dennis  O.  Bragg 22^612 

William  R  Rodman 22.532 

A.  D.   Whitworth 21,937 

Wallwood   Farm 2l!736 

Sam  Harris,  Jr 21,  489 

Elon  Balch 21,463 

Lonnie   Miller 21.027 

O.  C,  Moon 20,549 

Austin   Smith 20,452 

W,  L.  Sanderson,  Jr 20,  363 

Sandra  G.   Vallely 20,198 

E.  H.  Martin 20^006 

Total     payees     in     county 

(67)    ---2.179,410 

Marengo  county 

James   W,   Glass 51,350 

Allan    Ramsey 38,329 

Ed    Bobbltt 35^787 

Hunter  N,  Brown ^3'  985 

William  G,  Rentz 2,s,  906 

vieii,  Agri  Inc.  c/o  L.  E.  Qllmore..  24,  217 

Abner  Dunn.  Jr 23,849 

Steward   D.   McKnlght 20,619 

Total  payees  In  county  (8)  .  249.  042 

MARION    county 

B.  W.   Rollins _  28.245 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 1 )  .  28.  245 

MARSHALL    COUNTY 

Jimmy   B.    Miller 32.  551 

Robert  L.  Haynes 29,643 

Harold    Burnett 27,755 

Total  payees  -n  county  (3).  89,949 


MONROE    county 

Maston  &  Bibb  Mlms 

Carson    House,    Jr 


31,262 
25.  045 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


66,  307 


MONTGOMERY    COUNTY 

W.   H.   McLemore 58.671 

T.    D,    McLemore 4",  178 

A.  J,  McLemore,  Jr 29.  6t6 

G.  N.  Handey,  Jr 23,0.56 

T.    W.   Oliver 21,369 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MORGAN    COUNTY 

Gorman    M,   Braswell 

Curtis   Stroup 

Milton    Jean 

Percy  Sharp 

W.    C,    Brady 

Howard    MlUsap 

John  B,  Sewell 

Total  p.iyees  in  county  (7) 

PERKY    COUNTY 

J.  C.  Moore  Mercantile  Co 

T,  J.  Jones 


43 

645 

39 

267 

36 

552 

26 

610 

25 

872 

24 

066 

21 

946 

217 

958 

55, 

064 

38, 

311 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) 

PICKENS    COUNTY 

J.  A,  Hanson 

Jimmle    C,    Hood 

Abrams  &  Garriss 

W,   B,   Peebles  Jr 

Roy    Goodwin 

Jamie    M,    Summervilie 

Thomas  Parker 

Glenn    Brothers 

Total  payees  in  county  18) 

RUSSELL    COUNTY 

Ben   F.    Bowden 

George   M.   Adams 

J.  Wayne  Mott 

John    T.    Ingram 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) 

SHELBY     COUNTY 

D,    E.    Morris 

John   M.   Thompson 

L.  B.  L.  Ranch 

John  D.  Kldd 

Total  payees  In  county  (4). 

ST,    CLAIR    COUNTY 

Norris  K.  Waltes 


93,375 


47 

788 

43 

294 

36 

065 

29 

097 

24 

610 

24 

449 

23 

251 

20 

215 

248 

769 

58 

675 

•   26 

677 

25 

144 

21 

275 

131 

771 

37 

930 

37 

349 

35. 

093 

27. 

566 

137. 

938 

20,  409 


Total  payees  In  county  (5).       172,920 


Total  payees  In  county  (1)  . 

SUMTER    COUNTY 

General  Agriculture,  Inc 

George  N.  Aust 

Loyd   Glen 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

TALLADEGA    COUNTY 

Robert  M,  Gambrell 

French  Junior  Prultt 

Clyde  A.  Walker 

Henry  T.  Jinks 

James  D,  Robinson 

Glenn  M.  Hawkins 

S.  F,  Tanner 

Total  payees  In  county  (7)  . 

TALLAPOOSA    COUNTY 

William  M,  Wlsener 

James  E.  Davis 

L.  A.  Wisener 

O,  W.  Bradshaw 

Total  payees  In  county  (4). 

TUSCALOOSA    COUNTY 

J.  L.  Harp:-r 

Joe  Rice,  Jr 

W,  B,  Chandler 

W,  J.  Chandler 

W.   O,   Chandler 

Darden   D    Barton 

Spiller    Farms 

Ala.  Dept.  of  Mental  Health 

Fletcher   Barnes 


26 

409 

30 

395 

29 

642 

22 

075 

82 

112 

40 

101 

37 

917 

32 

405 

29 

880 

27 

291 

25, 

512 

20 

661 

213 

767 

46 

509 

31, 

336 

23 

251 

20 

321 

121 

417 

52 

C'59 

48 

580 

43 

999 

40 

885 

40 

817 

39 

300 

24 

829 

21 

960 

21 

473 

Floyd  Htighes,  Jr. 
J,   D.   Jobso.n 


7827 

30.  547 
30. 517 


Total  payees  In  county  (11)  .       375,  606 


WASHINGTON    COUNTT 

NeLscin  Bed-s.3le  Mo.seley 

Edward    Oarrls , 


46,280 
31,919 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .         78,  199 


30 

618 

27 

774 

24, 

018 

>V- 

WILCOX    COUNTY 

Raymond    Pharr 

H,  H.  Wilkln.son  k  Son 

Charles  R,  Reaves 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -  82,410 

!472i   Total  payee    in  sta;r    15,989   575 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — eiclvOing 
loans — Alaska 

lAmovint.':  In  dollars] 

HOMEE    COUNTY 

Aleutian  Llvestk  Corp 34.  801 


Ti.ital  pavfe.s  In  county  (1 )  .  34.  891 


Total  payees  In  State   (1)..  34,891 


1971  ASCS  a7id  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— eicl.. ding 
loans — .4rt--oTia 

l-'imouuts  in  dollars) 

COCHISE    COUNTT 

Wi<  ks   Ranches 78.482 

Alf  B,  Claridge 75,296 

Bill  Hilburn 68.337 

Ernest  L,  White.  Jr. 68,032 

Floyd    Robbs 62,149 

Edward   Barnes 61.855 

Charles    Wade 60,858 

Frank  C.  Hale 56.592 

Montierih   Farms 56,360 

W,  R   Sluiinaker 66,  114 

H,  J    Campbell.  Jr 65,261 

Alvin  E    RatUff 52   270 

Roy  Lee  Young 49    104 

Delbert   Motes 48,879 

M,  K.  Sellers 47,  68« 

Kmard  Bros 46,  215 

Miller  G,  Aker. 45,  688 

J,  C,  Dunagan 45,453 

Roger  A    Hale 38.335 

C   E   Hilburn 38,231 

Marvin   Lamar    Barnes 37,  040 

E.  V,  Hart 36,  826 

Leroy    Pierce 36.725 

V.  c"  Smith 36,692 

Thomas  W    Cooke.  Jr 36,678 

Edward  E    Rivers 35,924 

M.   D.   Morgan 34.157 

Ous  Ar^.berger 33,657 

William    Kambitch 32,689 

Buckner  A:  Kldd 30   685 

W    R,  Grimes 30,326 

ACPC  Invest  Co 29,  132 

Jack  Robinson  &  Sons 27,745 

Roy  E,  Mathews 2.'^.  549 

J.  F.  Schmelzla 24   569 

Western  Harvestors  Inc 23.507 

Louis     Cooper 22,  113 

B,  B,  Rumfield 21.479 

Lewis    Grizzle.- 20.976 

Ray  Yamasaki 20.  698 

Gerald  P,  Schoenfelder -  20.221 

Darren  I.ee 20.084 

Total      pavees      In     county 

(42)     1.748.671 

COCONINO  COUNTY 

Red  Hill  Sheep  Co 39.368 

Sitcri-a-.es  Sheep  Co 20.404 

Total  payees  In  county   (3)  59,773 


7?28 


li71 


ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments 0/  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — A^i:ona — Continued 


GRAHAM  COUNTT 

Ai^gel  Escobedo 

Ivln  R,  Brv'ce 

ley   Brothers 

len  J.  Palmer 

Iher    Bros 

red  Brothers 

los  Howard 

;n    Layton 

Vek-dell  Howard 

Verle  Palmer 


Df  1 

Aid 

Al 

a; 
Zahc 


Adr 


Sp 

-111 

G 

P 

Ch 

Ea 

J. 

Al 


a  n 


b<l 


Cajl 

Ba^ 

Joe 

Ch 

Soi 

P 

Bei 

Do 

Da 

A 

Raj 

Hu 

Do  I 

Ke) 


Pa 

J. 
Ley 

B.  I 

Wll 
Joe 
WU 
L 


Hol 
A 

All 


e  a 


Jan  es 


3r 


Johji 
W 

J.  U 

s  & 
Joh 


Pau 
L.  N 
A 
Joh 


Jack 

J.  V 

David 

Keith 

Gro 

J   R 

Jack 

Mar 

Kenie 

CCG 

Ql 

Tom 

H 

Lav 

Prank 

Franjc 

Jaco 


ladle 


vr 


i-ei 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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41,860 
38,  867 

29,504 
27.  314 
26,  088 
24.  133 
23.839 
22,  848 
20,  739 
20.390 


Total  payees  in  county  (10)        275,582 


GREENLEE   COUNTT 

lar.  Richijis 


MARICOP.A    COUNTY 

■eckels  Sugar  Co 

NW  Mut  Ins.  Co 

jxiyear  Farms 

Lay  ion 

ibtham   Farms,   Inc 

1  S.  Dobson 

GoUghtly,  Jr 

B,  Melton 

Weiler 

kef  Farms,  Inc 

A   Sheely '_'_ 

IS.  P.  Youngker 

thmountain  Farms,  Inc 

Gorrell 

P.  Youngker,  Jr 

laid  Wlechens 

U  Ranch  Co 

Bros 

Schnepf 

rh    Bennett 

gherty    Ranch 

ma  V.  Jordan 

Jotn  M.  Williams.  Jr 

.:1  E.  Perry 

Hodges  Farming  Co 

;on    Woolf 

Youngker,  Sr 

Illam    Hardlson 

Blckman 

iam  K.   Richey 

Malone  Co 

Haii-ls  Cattle  Co 

y  Ranch 

Walden '_'_'_ 

P.  Belluzzi 

Mailcla  L.  Wheat 

P.  Trimble "I 

J.  Graham 

Jruce  Helden 

Gollghtly.  Sr Till 

P  Farms,  Inc 

Huges 

Trafls  H.  Jones I 

R.  Smith r.r 

.  Pace 

in  Arena  Llefgreen 

R.  Arena 

Waddell  Ranch  Co 

Baj-nes 

Pace 

Parker 

Jorde 

.ers  Exchange,  Inc 

Lanf ord 

Rayner,  Jr 

in   R.   Morrison 

;th  C.  Morrison 

Farms,   Inc 

?n    Farms 

Waddell 

Porterfleld II! 

in  Cotton  Co 

Garcia.  Sr 

Garcia,  Jr 

Stephens  HI 

Stua  t  L,  Anderson 

Mlchiel   J,   Moore 

RlchiiTd  S.  Walden.. IIJ 


Aq 


30,706 


86,  812 
85.  023 
81.  522 
81,  044 

78,  970 
72.  144 
68,  296 
67,  373 
67,371 
66,  060 
65,  239 
65.  058 
64,  497 

61,  211 
63,  780 

62.  803 
61,  777 
61,  046 
CO.  904 
60,  890 
60, 172 
58,  497 
58,  189 
58,  144 
57,  752 
57,  728 
57,  595 
57,  348 
57,  243 
57,  228 
57,  223 
57,  101 
56,  987 
56,  960 
56,  786 
56,  656 
56,  653 
56,  285 
56,  112 
56,071 
55,  930 
55,  831 
55, 756 
55,  694 
55, 511 
55. 484 
55.  484 
55.  483 
55.  367 
55,  350 
55,  159 
55,  159 
55,  105 
55, 000 
54,  969 
54,  842 
54.  842 
54,  817 
54,  571 
54,511 
54,  275 
54,  246 
54,200 
54,  200 
54,  062 
54. 049 
63, 968 
63.714 


E    Gartli  Lamb, 

A  Tljmbllng  T  Ranch 

Wocdrow    Lewis 

Jacob  S,  Stephens 

Ted    R.    Pierce 

Ted  A.   Pierce 

GBL.   Farms.   Inc 

Delmar    John 

Erwin  Jfihn 

Layton    Farms 

Jewell   Turner  Farms 

J    R    Tucker '_"_' 

D,   L,   Hadley .1 

R    G    Eastman 

Jeffrey  T,  Jones II" 

Ed     Ambrose 

Ben    Rlggs 

Gertrude    Conway 

Phil    Ladra "..... 

C.    L.    Whltehlll. 

F    D,  Layt«n 

Deon    Layton 

T:i3mas  E.   Walden 

Wecit   Farm.5,   Inc 

Reed   J,   Kerby I 

Sjosanian    Farms 

Jack    Rayner,    Sr 

P.ced    Rlggs 

Jcrcn-.e    Thompson 

Wa'iie    King 

L:..e     K;ng 

Car:  G.  Stevenson I 

Sam    Cambron 

Ro!-ert  L.  Cook IllIII' 

W    H.  Jarnagln 

Jon  A.  Tucker 

Bob  L.  Phillips V.V 

Georse  Knapple 

E.  &  1    Walden 11111111 

D.   Roscoe  Est 

J.  E.  Roscoe I' 

Johnson  Enos 

Merlin    Schurz 

J:mmy    Love 

Bilhnan  Hayes,  Jr 

Martin    Garcia 

Candelarlo   Garcia 

Keith   Walden HI 

J    G    B  .swell  Co IIII 

Tommv   Wheells 

Mack   Hastings 

David  E    Pmkham IIH 

Wm.  G,  Brandon 

Robert  L.  Lavton 

R.  &  J,  Hayden_      HI 

W,  Thelander  &  J.  Eldal 

Wallace    Bales 

Wayne   Vandsdell 

Ray    Vandsdell II_ 

Turner  Ranches 

Luther  J.  McLain 

H.   C.   Douglas II 

Lcnnie    A,    Page 

Willie    C     Page III. I 

Myrtle   N.  Riggs 

Hudson  Farms,  Inc 

Duane  D,  Schnepf 

Daniel    E,    Jarrell I, 

Amos   A     Jarrell 

Arnold  D.  Jarrell... 

Maricopa  Stake  Lds 

James  R   Davis 

Barbra  C  Walden 

Eugene  Schwertner 

Gerald  W.  Mecham 

Newell  A    Barney 

M.  &  P   GetzwUler HI 

Kenly   Farms 

Henry    F.    Backer I 

Robert  M.  Rayner 

Earle    E.    Rayner.    Jr 

Ronald  Rayner 

Earl  C    Recker.  Co V.W. 

Ellsworth    Farms 

Joe  Bob  Neely 

Allen  Ranches 

Kempton    Snedlgar 

Ted   Hazen '_ 

Chet  John  jc  Sons 

Buckeye  Farms.  Ltd II 


53.  681 
53,556 
53. 450 
53,  199 
53,097 
53.  097 
53.  061 
53,058 
53,  058 
52.  374 
52,  298 
52,  268 
52,026 
51,  642 
51.579 
51.519 
50,  632 
50,  569 
50.  559 
50,  197 
50,  069 
50,  069 
50,  027 
49.731 
49,  717 
49,  673 
49.  669 
49, 142 
48,948 
48,708 
48,  708 
48.  283 
48   050 
47,  823 
47.  689 
47.  395 
47.  340 
47,  294 
46.  968 
46.  925 
46.812 
46.812 
46.812 
46.812 
46.812 
46,  608 
46,  608 
46.  504 
46,450 
46,  241 
46,  155 
45,892 
45,  753 
45,304 
45,  170 
45,  145 
45,  104 
44,  716 
44.716 
44. 703 
44,687 
44,687 
44,364 
44,  364 
44,  327 
44, 319 
44,  308 
43,900 
43,  887 
43,887 
43.876 
43,493 
43, 190 
43,  173 
43.048 
43,048 
42,682 
42,411 
42,  178 
41.055 
41.043 
41.043 
40. 902 
40.  734 
40,416 
40,368 
40,  232 
40, 226 
40,086 
40,  022 


John  T,  Bales 

Steve    Bales 

W,    A.   Helden HI 

Germain  H,  Ball 

The   Taylor   Co 

William  W,  Sutton 

Cal  A,  Sutton 

S   J.  Jennings 

Kathleen  Scholtz 

S,    C.   Jennings 

Moore  &  Taylor.   . 

C.   W.   Neely 

L.  M.  Conner 

Lehl    Palm.er 

Richard  Evans 

Hayden  Farms.  Inc 

Bill   R.    Moore 

M.  &  L.  Farms.  Inc 

EspU  Sheep  Co 

W.  p.  Haggard  &  Son 

,Iack    Palmer 

H.    L.    Anderson 

Mil  For  Farms.  Inc 

Aja  Sheep  Co 

G.   Keith   Sasser 

Rudolph    Johnson 

Cheatham   Dairy,  Inc 

Sheep   Spring   Sheep   Co__. 

Leo  C.  Smith  Farms 

Ohaco  Sheep  Co 

D   K,  Sasser 

R.   B,    Coplen 

J,  S,  Hoopes 

Bill  Luke  Ranches,  Inc 

Gorden  Cameron  Estate 

R.    M.    Hume 

John    TolmachofT 

Saiiders   Farms 

L.   D    Hardesty 

L   L.  Hardesty 

Bruce    Hardesty 

Charles  W.  Burns 

George  W.  Hardesty 

Bisilio  Aja 

Howard   Lydic 

Robert  D.   Ryan 

James    Marioneaux 

Robert  W.  Edwards 

Norman  Knox 

Laveen  Farming  Co 

R.  L.  Saylor 

C.  E.  Sanders 

J.  H.  Evans.  Jr 

OcotUlo  Pms 

Carl  Mumme 

Robert  E.  Robertson 

Reed  W.  King 

Rainbow   Ranches 

Youngker    Farms 

C    Dale  Willis I. 

Wayne   Weiler 

R    R.   Wood H. 

Byron    Patterson 

G.  Turner  &  Son 

Hugh  L.  Gieszl 

Verl    Peterson 

H.  &  R.  Henry  Farms 

Rala    Singh 

William  Wade HI 

John  D    Vance 

E'don    W.   Cooley 

R.   W.   Cheatham 

John    Fornes 

Fisher  Miller  Hay  &  Dev.CoI 

Philco  Carter 

Rich   &   Rich 

Versluis  Ranches 

Jean   Arrlaga 

John    D.    Hamilton 

Lloyd  Martin 

Phillip   Echeverrla   Estate... 

Otto   B.   Neely 

Ivan    Rex 

D    M    Brown 

Dwayne   E.   Dobson 

Nichols    Farms 

James  M.  Accomazzo 

J    B    Hill \_" 

O    E    McGlnty 


39, 992 
39.992 
39.618 
39,498 
39,458 
39,  457 
39,  457 
39,287 
39, 287 
39,  287 
39,  145 
39,  046 
38,  848 
38, 543 
38,426 
38,250 
38,  063 
38,  029 
37,891 
37,663 
37, 479 
37,  440 
37,  368 
37,  015 
36,  779 
36,  720 
36,  147 
35,486 
35.  234 
35.  223 
35,  147 
35,  098 
35,  049 
34,  884 
34,  375 
34, 140 
33.  730 
33,  699 
33,652 
33,  852 
33,  652 
33,  652 
33,652 
33,428 
33,351 
33, 038 
32,872 
32,  506 
32,  332 
31,861 
31,  818 
31,381 
30,  907 
30,  588 
30,473 
30,225 
30,  102 
30,  059 
29,  919 
29,917 
29,  771 
29,682 
29,  526 
29,  203 
28,816 
28,719 
28,  693 
28,  664 
28,  487 
28,  485 
28.  485 
28.065 
27.910 
27,  902 
27,  464 
27,  455 
27.  109 
26, 783 
26, 756 
26,  632 
26,092 
25,968 
25,936 
25,  892 
25,891 
25,  654 
25,  575 
36,  563 
3S,  348 


March  9,  1972 


Chris   Peterson 25,113 

Bruce  B.  Hardesty 25.  102 

Bruce    Brooks 25.042 

Delbert   Beyer 25.041 

Jesus  LapagUa 24,  957 

Edward    Martorl 24,908 

Anthony    Martorl 24,908 

Frank    V.    Condello 24,903 

Joseph   F,   Martorl 24,903 

Vldal    L,    Gomez 24,879 

Vidal    Gomez,    Jr 24,871 

Henry    Duran 24,871 

Paradise  Sheep  Co 24,743 

Emory  J,  Hurley  est 24,262 

Russell    Badley 24.103 

Long  Tome  Sheep  Co 23.983 

J,    L,    Woolf 23,954 

G,  R.  Rogers 23,851 

Raymond  Cook 23,836 

Geo,  &  Myrtle  Velt 23,  801 

Bob    Stump 23,534 

R,  D.  Beebe  &  Sons 23,452 

W,  T,  Jarnagln,  Sr 23,380 

J,   A,   Wood  Co 23,242 

E,  G.  Rhodes 23,236 

E    W,  Hudson.  Jr 22,758 

Kubelsky    Est 22.735 

H.    C.    McGarity 22,714 

G,    Ray    Mayhugh 22,677 

Circle  One  Livestock 22,  655 

Alex  &  John  Conovaloff 22,614 

Arthur    E,    Price 22,531 

Fremon  Coker.   Jr 22,060 

J.   C.    Wilson 21,874 

James  M.   Shahan 21,776 

Gene  E.  Narramore 21,697 

Bartlett  Heard  Co 21,469 

Auza  Sheep  Co 21,451 

Rhodell  Farms,  Inc 21,236 

W.   H.   Miller 21,130 

L.    D.    Henry 20,875 

Wayne  A,  Enloe 20.740 

Roach  &  Baker 20.643 

Donald   L.   Bisslnger 20,640 

V,  H.  Haggard,  Jr 20,603 

Kenneth    Burnett 20,  526 

Jerry    Lewis 20,521 

F    A.   Wllden 20,217 

Tamara  S.  Anderson 20,  054 

Total      payees      in    countv 

(296)     "_  12,  326,  246 

MOHAVE    COUNTY 

Eldon    K,    Parish 54,355 

Hanc    Enterprise 53,596 

John    Vandersllce 22,480 


Total  payees  In  county  (3).        130,431 


PIMA    COUNTY 

Farmers  Investment  Co 115,018 

Growers  Finance  Gin 68,  128 

Herbert  Kal 59,090 

Ralph    Wong 56,934 

Blng  K,   Wong,  Sr 56,870 

Blng  K.  Wong,  Jr 55,534 

Jimmy    Bowden 55,324 

Warren  E,  Culbertson 55,  324 

David    Wong 55.097 

Pat  Tucker,  Jr 52,645 

Frances    Chan 51,920 

R,   G,   Buckelew 48,024 

John  Kal,  Jr 46,899 

Wallis  Farms,  Inc 46,  642 

Buck   Sam   Chu 44,469 

J,    Boyd    White 41,991 

Woodrow   Jarvls 41,  124 

James  B    White,  Jr 40,280 

Evco  Farms,  Inc.  Synd 32,  771 

Henry  A.  Worthey 31,524 

John  H.  Payne 31,044 

David  Anway 29,907 

James  Kuen  Wong 28,738 

Gladden   Farms  A  Part 28.485 

John   E,   Payne 27,739 

Mamie  Kal 27,581 

John   Kal 27,581 

Imogene  Brlttlan  Gladden 26,182 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

E.    C,    Barnett 25,901 

H.   W.   Brittain 24,340 

Bench  S    Cattle  Co 23,583 

Edward   Anway 22,829 

Gary  L,   Watson 22,223 

C.  E,  Watson 22,223 

Glenn  Harbour 22,194 

R,    F.    Hopkins 22,188 

B,  Harbour 22,188 

Flying  E  Bar  Cattle  Co 22,138 

Ijla   Cady _    21.609 

Total      payees      In      county 

<39i 1.534,281 

PINAL    COUNTY 

Gila  River  Farms 367,  096 

Ak   Chin    Farms 313,974 

Bogle  Farms,  Inc 87,  979 

C.  &  V,  Growers,  Inc 70,260 

Eileen  M.  Nutt 69,512 

Kirby  Hughes 67,097 

Norman  C,  Nupen 67,012 

Frances    D.    Nutt 67,012 

Re  ualdo  Q.    Montljo 67,012 

Arizona    Farming    Co 66,683 

Shumway  Enterprises 64,319 

Fred    Enke 61.878 

Peter  J.  Robertson 61,  209 

Marathon    Farms 61,116 

Rodney  Kleck 61,088 

Robert  D.  Bechtel 60.161 

Tolby  &  Boulais 60.  129 

Rex   Neely  Trst 59,679 

Milton   P.   Smith,  Jr 59.  375 

Margie   L.   Hanna 59.328 

C.  Ray  Robinson 59.164 

Robert  Allen  Taylor 59,126 

C.  J.  i^,  L   Farms 58,884 

Marcus  Vandersllce 58,726 

C.  P,  Ho.ieycutt 58,704 

Roger  Gl..' 58,489 

Greater  Aiiz,  Rch.,  Inc 58,  178 

Otice  Self 58,030 

Guy  H.  McMurry  Rec 58.024 

Desert   Growers,  Inc 57,820 

Charles    A,    Peircey 57,820 

Wm.  A.  Sianfield 57.820 

R.  E.  Schlltteuhart 57,820 

Thos.  A,  McCarvllle 57,819 

Robt.  E.  Hamilton 57.819 

Jack  Nichols   Tst 57.780 

Noel  Martin 57   6,50 

R.  W.  Neely 57.561 

Bob  A,   Anderson 57.555 

Gforge  Anderson 57.555 

K.    E.    ShoUenbarger 57.538 

John  Smith 57,  493 

W.  &  J.  Farms 57,  375 

Producers  Cotton  Oil 57,359 

T.  &  C.  Cattle  Co 57,  267 

El  Dorado  Rnch.,  Inc 56.973 

Picacho  Land  &■  Cattle  Co 56,901 

Martin   Talla 56,857 

Patrick  Talla 56,  670 

D,  &  W,  Farm-s.  Inc 56   567 

John    W.    Quaid 5i?.  497 

John  Dermer 56,469 

John  W.  Dale 56.460 

Daley  &  Bogle 56.459 

Philip    C.    Hanson 50.417 

Dan  C,  Palmer 56,369 

W,  F,  Dunn 56,109 

W,  A,  Dunn 56,  109 

Santa   Cruz,   Ent,.   Inc 55,053 

L,  4  Ranches,  Inc 55,  896 

C,  B.  Clark  Rec 55,  759 

Joe    Ingram 55,690 

John   D,   Singh 55,690 

P,   S,   Thompson 55,480 

Leonard  Anderson 55,413 

J,  D.  Hughes 55,377 

Lucid    Franco 55,377 

Ronnie  Hughes 55,  377 

Juan    Valdez 55,377 

Rudy   Esplnoza 55,377 

Roy    Rice 55,377 

P,   Baldenegro 55,377 

W.    Baldenegro 55,377 

Donald   Wainscott 55,377 


7829 


r>ennls   Nowlln 55  3g2 

Frank  Herrera 5S,S94 

Bill  Lewis 55  294 

Albert    Clayton H..IHH  55' 294 

David    Campos 55,294 

Raymondo   Montlel 55  294 

Walter  Isom... 65,265 

William    Lsom 55  266 

James  F  Brady 55"  177 

Paul    Ollerton 55'  124 

Carlos  Ellas 54  993 

Tom  Clayton 54I  912 

Raymond   Clayton 54  912 

Ernest  F,  Brady HH  54!  817 

Bill  McSwaln 54.807 

Tom  GaddLs 54' 800 

Pau.   Duran 54!  588 

Rod  Zigoures 54.567 

Leon  Zigoures 54' 667 

J    O    Burns .._  54,306 

Clyde    Lane 54,274 

Independent  Gin  Co 53!  332 

Jack    L    Fmley 63!  125 

Wm     E    Foster. 52,673 

J     H.    Farms 52,388 

Dick  Turnbull 52.  178 

V,   M,    Glenn_. 52.178 

Howard  Arp 52,  178 

G.ary    Turnbull 52,  136 

Richard  W.  Arp. 52.136 

W    M    Glenn 52.136 

J>'  eph    A    Turner.. 52.024 

Sn.^hn.  Vly.  Rnh 52,023 

Heed  D    Shute,  Jr 52.008 

H    J.   Dillard 52!  008 

P    W    Vensel.. 51,972 

Frank  W   Shedd,  Jr 51.  832 

Mills  Pace 5r,811 

Ernest   McParlaiid 51,592 

Cross   Mtn    Sheep  Co 51.' 390 

Eleana  R     Smith 51,012 

Ruben   W    Brooks 50,878 

Wilbur  Wuertz 50,872 

C    S    C    Farms,  Inc 50,544 

Sunset  Rnchs  ,  Inc 50,458 

Harold  L    Early.  Sr 5o!  456 

Harvey    Davison 50,269 

Empire  Farms 49,527 

KiK-nltr  Aviation,  Inc 49,  502 

S    C    McFarland 49   101 

Bifurd  Gladden 49^031 

Charles  Hill 48!  960 

Maiiterda  Trust 43  912 

J    M    Self,  Jr I  48!  886 

Howard  Holland 48,755 

H     D     Conner 48!  665 

Paul   Pearcc 48,509 

Jame.-)  Dean  Brady 43  499 

Clifford    Hess 48!  392 

David    Pretzer 47  920 

Ri'.-hard  Cruz 47^  877 

J,    A,    Roberts 47.689 

Diwan  Ranches,  Inc 47,600 

John  S    Elliott 47!  642 

Warren   E.  Cox 47,481 

T   M.  Coury,  Sr 47.  i7j 

T.  M.  Coury.  Jr 47,  157 

Albert  M.  Coury 47.  157 

Tom  J    Fmley 47,053 

Margaret  Fmley 47.046 

J    R    <t  Velma  Urton 46.862 

T,    O.    Gardner 46.047 

Leo   ElI.'^worth 46,047 

Jerry    Skousen 46,028 

Era  Mae  Barnes 46.017 

Harold  F.  Self 45.919 

Picacho  Buttes  Farms 46,739 

Mickey  A,  Clark 45.592 

R.  P.  Anderson 45,567 

W.   D    Storie,- 45,459 

Cilenn  Lane 45,377 

R.  B    Elsberry 45,266 

Nt^rval    C,    McNatt 44,  773 

Jack    Ralston 44,535 

Dr.  P.  F,  Hartman 44,467 

Jim   Pate-_. 44,383 

Avra  Plantations,  Inc 44.024 

Jackson    Bogle 43.742 

Max  Nichols  Farms 43.683 

Marty    Zwllllnger 43,220 


71^0 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
nents  of  $29,000  or  more— Excluding 
oans — .4  riaona— Continued 
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43,  220 
43.  156 
43,  104 
42,  992 
42,698 
42,  679 
42,  359 
42,  175 
42.  175 
42,  112 
41,  950 
41,  872 
41,  728 
41,  728 
4 1 . 643 
41,  643 
41,493 
41,441 
41,  175 
41,  143 
41,  043 
40,  913 
40,  856 
40.  780 
40,  604 
40. 519 
40,  225 
40,  225 
40,  084 
39,  854 
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39,479 
39.  461 
39,  111 
39.  11! 
39,  021 
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38. 060 
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37.  602 
37.  374 
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37.  042 
37,  042 
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36.  204 
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35.  445 
35,  388 
35,  135 
34,  92". 
34,  91u 
34.  746 
34,  334 
34.  17: 
34.  166 
34,  165 
34.  083 
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33.  611 
33.  529 
33.  448 
32.  888 
32.  861 
32.  179 
32.  016 
31.  928 
31.  928 
31.  639 
31,431 
31,  405 
31,370 
30.  922 
30.919 
30,  538 
30,  189 
30,  023 
30,  023 
29,  943 
29.  66  I 
29. 512 
29,452 
29. 158 
29.  018 
23,  992 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

E)ebb     Stephens 28.191 

Carl  Tomkinson .  28,093 

Wales  Ranches  Inc 28.063 

Wales  Farms  Inc 28,  063 

Wayne    Wuertz 27.903 

Franklin    Pratt 27.602 

Dwayne  B   Self 27,481 

M.    R.    N.ifz.ger 27.464 

Charles  E.   Wright 27.921 

Ror.a'd   Miller. 27,105 

M    C    Montgomery.. 26,960 

Frank   Graham 26,836 

M  &  W  Farms  Inc 26,721 

G.  Gilbert  Farms,  Inc 26,662 

Dalton  H.  Cole.  Jr 26,649 

R    C.   Goree. 26^229 

James  F.  Shedd 25,912 

Thomas  M.  Carlton 25,565 

Wesley  D    Hood 25^  565 

Chester  Ethington 25,487 

Herman   Dr.van 2b.  163 

Christopher  Lane 25.  158 

Harlan    Russell 25,025 

Dalton  H.  Cole 24^  796 

Louis  L    Johnson 24^  698 

Vnb  Linda  &  L  .  Jr..  Johnson 24^  698 

C    G    Cotton  Fin  Co 24^  604 

Emmet t  Jobe 24  419 

Eddie  J,  Farrell 24!  304 

Duane    Daley 23,952 

Richard   M,   Daley 23!  882 

Claude   H     Evans.. .        _  23   677 

W,   C    Pate I.IIIIII  23:644 

Walter  Gantzel 23,524 

Don   Stephens 23,339 

Call   Myers 23  207 

Earl   E    Chandler 23!  180 

Storey  Rnchs.  Inc 23!  075 

Alvm  T.  Ethington 22  816 

Joe!  En.-Lind 22,656 

J.   H    England 22,656 

J     E,    Robmette 22,635 

Elias  A^    Romley 22!  348 

R,   iSr   R    Lvstk . . 2*^    152 

Edward    Nevitt 22' Oil 

Paul  J.  Prechel I_  21^955 

Savage  Frms.,  Inc 21.740 

Willis  Combs 2l' 727 

Jim    Wheelis 21621 

Herman    Myers.. I  21   420 

M.  V    Orme  Jesup 21   404 

E.   I,  Jones _  ■■'1   391 

i,  ^^-^^^^^ 21.  391 

M.    Dillon 20,848 

James  F,  Duke 20  843 

Oliver   C.   Anderson 20  848 

O    V    Anderson  Trst .  20  848 

C     B     Shlflet 20.' 780 

Arthur  J    Faul 20.492 

Paul    Deconlnck 20,424 

Virgil    Chandler "  20.226 

H.  H.  Hanna 2o!  167 

Total      payees     In     county 

(313)     ■  14,  118,471 

TI/MA    COUNTY 

Freslipict   Foods  Inc 106   75"' 

Barkley  Co    of  Ariz II  74.507 

William  La  FoUette. 73  054 

Charles  B   Sherrill I  73,054 

Oral    Hunter 72  496 

Don  Andersen. _   _  70  243 

Don  B  C- '."'.'.  65' 716 

Kemper  Brown 63.067 

Benny  Simmons 65.016 

Ben  Simmons (55  o!6 

Chri.sn-ier  Farnv- __  61    654 

Robert  Cockrlll 58,764 

David    Carrol! 58  502 

Ar-hur  Blohm 57  545 

I     F    Mauldin   IIII  f-iRT- 

F.  E    Mauldin 56  872 

J    F.  Berkley 1."  56!  308 

Thom  Blohn- 56,267 

Maricopa  Dust  Spray 55  135 

Wmstrn  Farms 56,011 

C    R    Krlmmger 55,673 

Thrm-i.?  H    McNamara 55  OOO 

F    C    Pririen 55.000 


March  9,  1972 

M  and  V  Farms 55,  qqq 

Edward  H.  Taylor.. 55,000 

Arizona   Western  Ranches   Tnc 55,  000 

Bankhead    Enterprises 55,000 

Woods     Co 54,991 

Fred    Nussbaumer 54.724 

W   J.Scott 54!692 

M    E.Lee 54.562 

Geraldine   Scott 54,532 

Diamond   S.   Farms £i!li7 

A  C.  CockriU 54   log 

L.  P.  Barkley Ss!  671 

Ben    Matthew., 53,363 

Kelly    Hughes 51,935 

Keller    Farms 50,886 

Clyde    Curry 49,690 

HoITman  Enterprises 49,328 

J.  W.  Ferguson 47,780 

P.  M.  Ferguson,  Jr 47  730 

Tom    Howell 47,639 

Wm,  M.  Harrisoi". 47,189 

Henry  Leivas 45  860 

Earl    Hughes 46^777 

Charles  D.  Phillips 45.  833 

Mcelhaney    Farms 44,789 

C,  L.  Stephens 42,646 

Double  Bar  Ranch,  Inc 42,606 

Jon    Nickerscn 41,822 

W.  L.  Moore 41.  7eg 

Oscar  Walls 4L  687 

Archie    Mellon 41,317 

W.    Y.   Murphey 41,204 

J.  D   McCain 41,204 

W-  M.  Wootton 40,  732 

Marcus  Moore 40.  587 

John  and  Jud  Ott 40.  186 

Cuming   Farms.   Inc 38,940 

Edward  C.  Cuming ss!  892 

James  W.  Cuming 38!  892 

Mary    Cumings 38.892 

T.  W.  Williams 38,702 

Wide  River  Farms 38!  552 

Weeks  and  Son 33'  510 

Curtis  Woodman  Roach 33!  230 

Dunn  Farms 38,084 

Rlverbottom  Farms 37,910 

Lee  Consaul  Co 37'  200 

Allen   Marlatt 35!  096 

Glen    Holt 34!360 

Louie    Kehl 34,34.5 

Wenden  Farming  Co 33!  9o7 

Charles  Urrea  and  Sons 33,  433 

Joe   Holt 33,156 

William  Holt 33!  156 

Danny  Earl  Holt 33,  156 

Ralph    Clayton 32!995 

Lorraine    Claypool 32,995 

Cibola  Land  &  Cattle _  32  405 

D.    S.    Phillips 32,388 

George    Sllva 31,503 

Wm,  Floyd  Dunn 30,855 

P.obert  Lee  Dunn 3o!  855 

Wm.    Thacker 30,368 

David    R.    Glpe 29!  696 

Star  Ranch,  Inc 28.955 

Gunther  &  Shirley 28.  253 

Circle  Bar  Farms.  Inc 28,  128 

Moenk    Fletcher 28,078 

Larry    Wisby 23!  073 

Phil  and  H    D    Sibley 28.005 

Manuel   Romo 27,805 

Clarer.ce   Phillips 27,118 

Jim  Naquin 27,103 

Royce   R.   Richardson 26.862 

Robert   Mountjoy 26.862 

John    Peach 26,193 

Floyd   Embree 26,033 

Joe    Hernandez 25.768 

Robert    Woodhouse 25,503 

Marion    Griffin 25!  502 

Pete  Pasquine!!i 24,556 

Glen    Sturge... 24.258 

L    W.  Simm-^ns 24.157 

Burnis    Williams 24,010 

Gila  Ranch,  Inc 23,785 

Mike  Martinez.  Jr 23,717 

Dillard    Engler 23!286 

S,   E.   Musgrove 22,309 

Pali  X  Ranch,  Inc 22.  130 

Bill    Alcaida .  21  983 


March  9,  1972 

Clyde    Gaines 21,723 

David  M.   WUllams.. 21,211 

Darnel  Farms 21,  Oil 

Anne  S.  Babcock 20.413 

E.  W.  Grover 20.095 

Total     payees     In     county 

(118)    4.963.115 

Total       payees       in      State 

(824)     35,187,275 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Arkansas 

(Amounts  In  dollars] 

ARKANSAS    COUNTY 

Robbie  G.  Dabbs 21.753 

ASHLEY    COUNTY 

William  B.  Deyampert 56,511 

Gus  Pugh  Sons,  Inc 54,489 

Billy  E.  Scroggins 53,  445 

CRC  Lynn,  Inc 52,  794 

Fisher  Farms,  Inc 52,500 

Kenneth  Rice  Farms,  Inc 51,590 

Earl  PampUn  Farms,  Inc 50,028 

Victor  Edwards 46,  995 

Bobby  Poster 46  870 

Jack  Edwards.  Inc 45.  634 

W.  W.  Cochran 45,097 

Earl  Cochran 45,  097 

R.  E.  Lee 44,940 

James    Baugh 41,690 

Edith  Robinson  &  Martha  Rye 40,  943 

Jim  Young  Farms,  Inc 39,  371 

Gay  Farms,  Inc 30,606 

William  L.  Johnson 37.  549 

Guy  Botsford,  Inc 37.357 

E.  D.  Gregory  Co 36,620 

Ray  Maglothln 35.774 

John  B.  Currle 34,  460 

William  P.  Holland 33.284 

R.   D.   Selby 32,364 

C.  E.  Bridewell  Farms,  Inc 32,  356 

William  G.  Norsworthy 31,470 

Austin   Bordeaux 31,298 

Jerry   Tumlinson 29,590 

John  H    Ralph 28,406 

Henry  W.  Burns 28,  404 

Bill  Glbbs 28,384 

Prances  D.  Wilson 27,039 

Henry  S,  Morschhelmer 25,806 

John  B.  Currie,  Jr 24,  725 

B.  &  I.  Co 24.  138 

Frances  Shackelford 24,026 

Robert  D.  &  Joel  W.  Pugh,  Inc.  24,005 

Felix    Pugh    Interests 22,309 

Pugh  Brothers  &  Co 21.949 

McCombs    Farm 21,361 

Louis  C.  Morschhelmer  Jr.  ex 20,703 

Annette  M,   Gregory 20,697 

W.  T.  Files 20,598 

M.  M,  Oneal  Farm 20,254 


Total  payees  In  county  (44).   1.561.526 


CHICOT    COUNTY 

Multlponics   Inc 

Jimmy  R.  Pylate 

James  W.  Winters 

Don    Pylate 

T.  P.  Borgognonl 

Oscar  L.  Crowe 

Robert  E.  Dunavant 

Nettie  Handley 

J  and  V  Pleronl 

Burchfield  Farms  Inc 

W.   R.   Smith 

Carpenter  Brothers 

Tom    Rayder 

Yellow  Bayou  Pit..  Inc 

W.  T.  Dixon 

William  G.  Rayder 

Alvln   Ford.   Sr 

Woodson  B.  Hays 

A.   G.  Rocconl 

A.   S.   Rocconl 

Billy   Hunter..   


58,  553 

54,  828 
53,  630 
50,  056 
49,808 
49,  224 
47,  578 
47,  578 
45,  925 
42.  793 
42,481 
41,904 
38,217 
35,539 
34,  584 
33,  106 
30,  696 
30,  244 
30,  185 
29,  115 
28.  763 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


W,  J.  Allums 

Ray    Black 

Harvey  T,  Hunter 

Charles  W.  Strecker 

Fred    Woodall 

Sam  Epstein  est 

Jerry    Ford 

A    C.   Mazzanti 

D..wson    Brothers 

J.  H,  H  1.1  Farms.  Inc 

Harper     Bros 

Donald  H   Major 

Charles  D    Crawford 

T.  V,  Tucker 

Olan    Mencer 

Ed.   Lawler 

L.  M.  Breed! ove  and  Sons 


Total  payees  in  county  |38)    1,278,308 


28 

573 

28 

365 

28 

312 

27 

848 

25 

834 

24 

347 

23 

962 

23 

50; 

23 

T-:: 

r.y 

136 

21 

809 

21 

67G 

21 

5 1 9 

')  ' 

450 

20 

750 

20 

2.93 

20 

086 

CT..^RK    COUNTY 

Veriiie  D.  Langley,  Jr 

Sewel    Daniel! 


22,561 

22.325 


Total  payees  m  county  (2)  . 

CRMGHEAD    COU.NTV 

Gary    Gipson 

Wayne  Baker 

Paul   Owens 

Herbert   Wood_-.    .. 

T.  W.  Norwood 

Geo.  C.  Robertson.  Jr 

Bill  Stone 

Ray  Dooley 

C.  &  C.  Farms.  Inc 

Virgil  Booth 

William  A.  Starnes... 

Robert    Box 

H.  H.  Blalock 

Larry  Burns 

Total  payees  in  county  il4i 

CRITTENDEN     COUNTY 

Bruins  Ping.  Co 

John  M.  Swepston 

Allen  B.  Helms 

Julian  L.  Hardin 

James  W.  Young.  Jr 

Sulcer  Planting  Company.  Inc 

Charles  S.  Rlggan, _..    _    . 

Jack  W.  Ray .. 

Middle   Place,    Inc 

Paco,   Inc 

Nugenco,    Inc 

Allen   B.   Helms,   Jr 

Wapanocca  Planting  Co 

P.  H.  Griffin 

William  B.  Rhodes  Co 

James  L.  Garrott 

N,  S.   Garrott,  Jr 

O'Neal  &  Son,  Inc 

Paul    Pirani 

Diiio  Pirani 

Adolph  Pirani 

Milton    Lubin 

Baylus  B,  Quackenboss 

Cy  Bond. Jr 

Rowena  B.  Stuckey 

D.  W,  Rogers 

Joe    Rogers 

Sammy    Hatley 

Billy  Jack  Looney 

Joe  E.  Looney 

Dan  Springfield,  Jr 

Roy  A.  Bloodworth 

Joe  Dale   Bloodworth 

Robert  Eugene  English 

Johnny  Shelton 

Alpe  Farms,  Inc 

H.  P.  Sisk.    

Walter   J.   Carlson    

Ralph  C.  Carlson 

William  A.  Carlson 

Earl  White 

Beuford  J.  Wallace 

David  S.  Wallace 

James  R.  Stockley 

S.  a;  W.  Farms.  Inc.. 

Don  Bell 


44,886 


36,  026 
35.  229 
3.-'.  521 
29  ,^10 
25.867 
24.  601 
23,  638 
22.  556 
22.  249 
21,  721 
21,  383 
20.915 
20.  377 
20,266 

357,  159 


63. 224 
56.819 
56.  733 
56.647 
56.  131 
55,  915 
55.791 
55. 684 
55.  173 
54.  970 
54.  905 
54. 612 


,53 
5! 


145 
612 


51,257 
50,  176 

50,  176 
49,995 
47.997 
47,997 
47.  665 
46,  634 
40.339 
46.338 
46.  338 


46 
45 
43 
43 
43 


175 
154 
157 
127 
124 


43.069 
42,  521 
42,  521 
42,521 
41.625 
40.  740 
40  213 
38.  920 
38.  908 
38  90R 
38.635 
36.  14! 
36.  131 
35  597 
35,  42H 
35,246 


Charles   L,   Wllllama 

Hester  Parker 

W.    Neely    Mallory 

C.   T.   Rodger.^ 

E,    J     Barham,    Jr 

I,owell  W  Taylor.  Jr 

Sadie    Beck    Taylor 

Alton    Grant    Farms 

H.    M.    Brinkley    Est 

Veriion    Felker 

Armond    Angellettl 

John    Angellettl 

Ragland  Plant,  Inc.. 

W   H   Greene. 

B     P     Kellev 

W.    T.    Oliver 

A.  Cecil  Oliver.  Jr. 

L.  C.  Smith 

Johnnie  Maroltl 

Daniel    Marottl 

C,  B,  Britton 

Tliomas  M    Holmes 

L.   G    Byford 

J.    F,    Rieves,    Jr 

Frank   Handley 

Marybeih  K   Rieves 

Carl  E.  Morrison.  Jr 

William    P.    Morrison 

S    M    Nickey.  Jr 

J    L    Currie 

E,  J.  Baker,  Jr.. 

Kalherine   W.    Clarke 

E    H.  Clarke,  Jr 

William    W,  Clarke 

E    M.  Ott 

Helen  T.  Thomas  Trust 

Julia  T    Kirkpalrlck  Trust. 
Marilee  T  Slrat{(.rd  Trust.. 

John   F.   Twi-st   Trust. 

Reginald  B.  Twist  Trust... 

Joe    Barattl 

Olga  S    McNeely. 

Howard   Atkins 

Aldo  Marconi 

Joe    Currie 

Loiinie    Webster 

Herbert    .Mien 

Frank  G   Fopleman 

J.    F     Fogleman 

Freddie  N.  B(.)lllnger 

R.  K,  BoUint-er 

Julia   B     Goodwin 


7831 

34, 160 
33   263 


251 
184 
H3.094 
32. 620 
32.  820 
31.587 
30,845 
30,843 
29,750 
29.747 
2J.  130 
28.  995 
28.  958 
28.593 
28  593 
28.  424 
28,36« 
28.  366 
28. 155 
27  974 
27,901 
27,  539 
27.525 
27  461 
27,  002 
26,  44D 
26.  106 
25,  566 
25.046 
24.  904 
24.  897 
24.  897 
24  844 
24,403 
24,  403 
24,403 
24,403 
24,  403 
24,381 
24.353 
24  347 
24. 147 
2.:  3C4 
22.239 
21,803 
20,  957 
20.957 
20,601 
20.  601 
20.  351 


Total  payees  In  county  (98)  .  3,  560.  885 


CROSS  COUNTY 

J   l.ii  H    Johnston 54.970 

W   M   Smith  and  Sons 49.052 

Rviston    Farms 41.333 

L.  T.  Beene 39,031 

Gene   Thompson 38,545 

Abner  Clements 38,281 

Leslie    Nix 37.876 

Richard     Twls 36,467 

Cl-.errv    Farm? 34,534 

Paul    McCutchen 23  8=2 

Ed  Bond 29,470 

Ira  F.  Twist.. 29,291 

R     W     Bvrd-. 28,273 

Dennis    McKnlght. 28,203 

Donald    McKnlght 28,203 

S    A    Atklson 27,283 

Gordon    Morris 27,256 

Hugh  B    Proctor,  Jr 25,935 

Wallace  Martin,  Inc 25,212 

Twist  Parkin  Co 22,444 

E.  D.  McKnight  Est 22.  385 

Robert  Ti^l.st 22,380 

John   A     Brenner 20,997 

John   G    Twist 20.864 

Bill    Rucker.. 20.391 

Total  payees  in  county  (25) . 

DESHA   COUNTY 

p.    B    Stimson  &  Co... 56,724 

Reedville  Farms... 42.  175 

Frank  Trotter.. 40.332 

P.  W   Teeter  &  Son*  Co 39,766 

R   A.  Pi<  kens 37,319 

Baxter  Land  Co 82.973 


778.  534 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  t20,000  or  mo'e-  Excluding 
loans — A  T  kansas — Con  tl  n  ued 

flickham  Bros . 

1  ohnson  Bros  Gin,  Inc. 

Mallard  Flats.  Inc 

(fary  Michael  Roberts.. 
lay    Cross. 


L^mmie    Miles 

B   Stevens  Farms,  Inc. 

rtolt  Holt  &  Roddy 

.-  ew  &  Lick 

1.  L,  Boyette 

I     G    Leek,  Jr 

q'.;fvn  L,   Meador 

narles  Raymond  Day 

avid  Brooks  Griffin  Tr._ 

Clrjver  Jones 

H'j*ard   Newton 

art  1  n  Wood 

M    L,  Walt 

C  irmack  Don  McCurrv 


CiQil   Tucker. 


Total      payees      In      county 

|2T>     758  2r 


DREW    COUNTY 

Ckrl  Pamp  in 

Vi  .;i:am  Bulloch 

B  Iglscher  and  Sponer 

R  C  Gresnxay  &  V  Greenway.-. 

jc  h'l   Ma'-k   Arnn 

J;  hn  W    .■\rnn 

C    R    Ru.sse!!  &  Son... ../. 

E    R,  Lambert,  Jr 

r:iester   Tate 

Dmald   M    Bulloch 

C:iar!es  S   HoHoway 

R  >gers  Trust   No.  2 

T  l!ar  Livestock  Co 

C  irtis  Lagrone 

Miles    Whltaker    Lowe 


Hi 


R 
A I 
B 
Ir 
B^ 


pk 


All 

E 
B 
B 
La  : 

PI 

D 

Al] 

Pe4k 

S 

W 

Jirrtm 

Delt 

Lee  n 

Earl 

Ly 

Jai 

R 

R 

Pra^k 

R 

R 


832 


L   Britt. 


32,  737 
29,  621 
28,  103 
27,  443 
27,  039 
25.955 
26,317 
25,  257 
25  253 
23, 523 
23.  506 
23,  256 
22,  555 
22,318 
22,  007 
20,  878 
20,  793 
20,  606 
20,  438 
20,  307 
20,  014 


55 

452 

45 

175 

43 

389 

39 

149 

3o 

493 

3' 

481 

33 

560 

31 

088 

29 

152 

28 

546 

25 

478 

25, 

87 

24 

548 

22, 

456 

21,375 


Total 
(15) 


payees      In      countv 


498. 729 


GREENE    COUNTT 


ulcn    Barron. 


20,  713 


JACKSON    COUNTY 

D    Wllmans,   Jr 

dy   Doyle 

ifrton  Mere.  &  Oln  Co 

Wheeler 

1  &  Carson 

Mick  Bros.  Inc 

D    Nicholson 

Reck  Island  Planting  Co 

Tcny   Walton  Farm,  Inc 

Jin   Bailey 

VI  lage  Creek  Planting  Co 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Sv.an  Lake  Plantation,  Inc... 

A    C,  Hunter 

John  N.  Stern  Trust 

Clarence  Dutton  &  Son 

Ben   J,   Altheimer.   Jr 

John  Briggs,  Jr 

Earl  Chadick  &  Sons 

William  C    Maloney,  Jr 

Lester    Carter 

Stone  Planting  Co.  Inc 

L,  L,  Dutton  i:  Son 

Brewer  and  Bryant 

Sam   Luckle 

Adams  Enterprise,  Inc 

E.   E.  Henderson 

Fish  Lake  Farms  Inc 

Collins  A,  Andrews,  Jr 

L    J,  Rogers,  Inc 

West  &  Orton 

A    C    Freeman,  Jr 

J     L,    Burgess,    III 

Flat  Bayou  Farms,  Inc 

Jam.es    Adams 

Thomas  O    Murchlson,  Jr 

Chambllss  Farms 

Noble  Lk.  Pltg,  Co,  Inc 

Coy    Earnest    Scott 

Jes,se   Page  Walt 

William  Shelby  Jeter 

Larone  Lowe,  Jr 

W,   B    Albright 

Henderson  Bros.  Inc 

Thomas   D.   Dial 

Beany  J   Fratesl 

Marshall  Benjamin  Garrett 

Gejrgiatowi;  Farms 

Rita   B.   Freeman 

Wal-er  Will  Bryant 

Larry  Ross  Hiliis.    

William  M    Redfleld  Trust 

M.jrri.i  Allred 

L.   W    Francis 

J.je  Newton,  Jr 

Rob  Roy  Plantation,  Inc 

Paul    Blackwell... 

Gray    Farms,    Inc 

M   A    Rose  and  Sons.  Inc 

Marvin  Edgerton  Burgess 

Paul  Stone 


34,  758 
34,  500 
34,250 
33,  887 
33,  632 
33.573 
33,  480 
32,440 
31,  914 
31,  868 
30,  235 
30,  227 
29,282 
29,  025 
28.937 
28,  840 
27,687 
27,  619 
27,427 
27.  008 
26.569 
26.  487 
26,481 

23,  874 
25.018 

24,  803 
24,605 
24,090 
23.905 
23.  150 
23.  065 
22.  832 
22,  690 
22,648 
22.  545 
22,  411 
22.087 
22,  064 
22.  050 
21.946 
21.  692 
21.650 
21.  294 
21.099 
21,  025 
20,  905 
20.  499 
20.  030 
20.  023 


Total  payees  in  county  i  71  )  .   2.  355,  318 


Total 
111! 


payees      In      county 


LW.WETIE    COU.NTY 

Lawre;-iCe  E    Taylor 

Troyce  E,   Endsley 

Carl  Adams,  Jr 

.Andrew    Whisenhunt 

William  L,  Goza 

Mjorc  Prof>erties,  Inc 

J    G    Allen,  Jr "I 

Horace  M,  Burks 

James   R,   Murphy 

Tom    Brackman 

Willie   H,   Harrlst 

H"nry  T    Williams 


54.  055 
48.  243 
47.  768 
47.  617 
38,  383 
33.  248 
30.811 
28.  471 
27.  697 
22.  702 
22,  150 
20.  966 


Total  p.-^yees  in  coun'v  ( 12)  .       422,  111 


JEFFERSON    COUNTY 

State   Penal    Farm 

Hudgens  Jeter  Est ' 

J.  Altheimer  Foundation 

Altheimer  Tstmtry  Trustee_ 

e  Dick  Plantation.   Inc 

m   Farm 

Stratton.    Inc 

'n   Jacobs 

Planting   Co 

R     Baugh 

W    West  Co 

y    Blalr "'" 

on   Edward  Stratton 

Callaham 

e   T,   Phillips -.W\ 

ns  Planting  Co.  Inc ^ 

es  Terkeurst 

.,   Bruton 

Barnett,  Jr 

H    Lyons.  Jr 

.  Watkins,  Jr 

Watklna 


LEE    COUNTY 

Dick  Ed  Thomas.- 

W.   E.  Stil:!3 

G    R    Bre.it I 

Dan  fflton  &  Co 

Bariver  Farms,  Inc 

51,795      R.o;r:    May 

49,  999      Miller  Farms.  Inc "..111. 

48  674      McGinnls  Bros,  Farms.  Inc.— 

H    T    DUlahunty 

Stiles  &  ManJey 

Elmwood  Plantation,  Inc 

026      C    M.  Cooke 

,582      Vance  &   Bentley 

649      Eldon   Reed l\ 

Llndsey  Farms.  Inc 

Mann  Farms,  Inc 

Ellis    Evans 

C.  E,  Yancey  &  Sons 

Willie  E    Jones 

George   L    Ballard 

Whitehead    Farms.    Inc 

Jerry    P,    HIckv 


51,  888 
51.  512 
49.255 
47.857 
47,  571 
44,  290 
43,  408 
42,  984 
41,692 
39,  086 
38,  701 
37,  879 
37,  514 
36,352 
34.  825 
34.  825 
34.  791 
34,433 
32,  735 
30,  746 
30,  566 
30,433 


March  9,  1972 

Sisk     Farms,     Inc ng  94"' 

Parten  Farms,  Inc 29  479 

Lawson    Hughes 23  649 

Thomas  Gist,  Jr I  27  2^1 

Flowers  Brothers 25  514 

E,    W,    Reynolds 24  609 

J.    E,    Ivy ngls^g 

Raymond  W,  Stanfield 22,  110 

W,    H,   Gerrard 21   202 

Webb  Sweet 20  374 

Lockhart    Sweet 20^374 

Jones  Farms,  Inc 20,245 

Total      payees     in     county 

(34)    1,166,632 

LINCOLN   COUNTY 

H   R   Wood  &  Son,  Inc 52,  837 

C,  H,  Clowers  &  Co 45'  093 

Marlon  F.  Baugh 46^014 

N.  M,  Ryall  &  Sons,  Inc 41'  947 

Bruce   Norton 31   552 

Knight    Brothers 3o!  976 

Richard    Jones 29,046 

Frlzzell  Farms.  Inc 28^  118 

Wood  Brothers 26  978 

A.  O.  French,  Jr 1  26]  532 

Robert  Edward  Dreher,  Jr 25,537 

Roy    Baugh 25!267 

Boscoe  Blagg 24,894 

W.  H.  Venable 23.  177 

J.  L.  McEntlre  &  Sons,  Inc 22,658 

Morris  H.  Dreher 22^498 

Knox   W.    Bltely 22^423 

Robert  Edward  Dreher 22,  172 

B.  F    McGraw 21,923 

Robert    Venable 20,614 


Total      payees     In     county 

(20)    591.560 

LITTLE    RIVER    COUNTY 

E.  C.  Lavoice  &  Sons 29,  462 

McGraw    Brothers 25,836 

W.  L.  Matteson  in 23^771 

S.  D.   Matteson 21,145 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .       100,  214 


LONOKE    COUNTY 

Herm.an    Jeans 54.992 

Floyd   H.    Turner 54 !  860 

Sam  McNeil 53,091 

Jimmle   H.   Boggess 51,850 

Charles  Capps 51,264 

Basel    Henderson 48,351 

Bobby    Jones 43,138 

Triangle  Farms 4o!663 

James  W.   Phillips 40,554 

James   C.   Rollins 4o!315 

Bobby  Gene   Wright _  37   122 

HOJHDN    Nipps 35,787 

Odes  Perry 35.757 

Robert   L.   Dortch,   Jr 32,282 

R.  W.   Morris 3o!  031 

Elmer  E,   Wlllman 29.852 

Waylon  B,  Sims 29.778 

Turner    C     Johnson 29.  117 

Wm,  J    Bevls 28!  788 

Connie  Glenn  Jordan 28.783 

Anthony  W,  Dickinson 28,738 

Thomas   H,   Jordan 27,563 

Joy  Leon  Hill 28,' 192 

Albert  E.  Yarbrough 25,898 

James    Workman 25,145 

Johnnie    Wallace 24^  918 

Morris  F.  Hallum 24,064 

Hervey  L.   Patterson 23,741 

Sam   Stewart 22,985 

Luchen    Walls 22]  908 

Cobb  Brothers  &  Co 22,714 

Luld  Jones 22!  2B5 

Richard    Bransford 21,449 

Loranzy   George  Crouthers 21,090 

Paul    Junior   Capps 20,705 

Arnold    Oneal 20,203 


Total 
(36) 


payees     In     county 


1,176,953 


March  9,  1972 

MILLER    COUNTT 

Price  Plantation  Inc 46,778 

R.  E.  Ransdell 45.  630 

Doyle  Stevens 35,166 

Rufus  F.  Eaton 20.  711 

Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .  148,  285 


MISSISSIPPI    COUNTY 

Wesson  Farms  Inc 98,  323 

Armorel  Planting  Co 62,  846 

Lee  Wilson  &  Co 62,262 

Clide    Barnett 61,66-1 

John  A,  Edrington 61,  517 

Langston  Gin  Co 59,017 

Bobby    Senter 58.177 

W.  T.  Metzger  Jr 56.640 

Larry  J.  Wocdard 56,  602 

Midway   Farms   Inc 55,588 

Lowrance  Bros  &  Co 55.346 

Crosthwalt  Gin  &  Merc  Inc 55,000 

Magnolia  Farms 55,000 

W,  J.  Denton  Est 54,  942 

Charles  W.  Bowles 53.561 

R,  D.  Hughes  Gin  Co 52.559 

C.  B.  Robinson 51.896 

Rel  Wilson  Trust  Luxora 51,865 

R.   J.   Gillespie 50.905 

Harold    Senter 50.766 

Ira   G.   Ashley 50.717 

Charles  Nick  &  Richard  Rose 50.  509 

M.   J.   Koehler 49,739 

C.  S.  Standlfer,  Jr 48,209 

Thomas  Tate 47,  560 

Reven    Creecy 47,560 

B.  C.  Land  Co 47,499 

Larry  W(x>dard  Farms,  Inc 45,956 

Kelser  Planting  Co 45,071 

Clifford   Gillespie 44,908 

Marie  Planting  Co 43,702 

McDanlel    Farms 42,652 

John   E.   Crain,   Jr 42,443 

VlrgU    Stewart 42,118 

Clarence  Crosskno 42,096 

A.  E.   Teaford 42.069 

John  M.  Stevens.  Jr 41,699 

Rel  Wilson  Trust  Wilson 41,519 

Bob   Jackson 39,733 

Amon  Eugene  Holt 39,615 

Dan  &  Chester  Caldwell 39,579 

John    M.    Speck 39,388 

Wayne  Taylor 37,291 

BUI  Taylor 37,291 

C.  J.   Lowrance   III 37.163 

Speck  Bros 36,713 

C.  L.  Denton,  Jr 36,612 

Nancy   M.   Trlmue 36.334 

Chiles  Planting  Co 36,037 

Joo    Dllldlne 35,123 

Leon  Brothers  &  Son 35,098 

Collie  D.  Lowrance 34,706 

Wilbur  F.  Johns  Farms 34,105 

Glenn  A.  Cook 33,948 

Earl  H.   Wlldy 33,846 

John  W.  West 33,532 

Leonard  Ellison 33,  450 

W.  S.  Cockerham.  Jr 33,373 

Arthur  Tuslng 33,291 

Charles  R.  Moore 32,991 

Jack  Hale 32,967 

Gold  Lake  Farms 32.663 

Ray  Harrison 32,638 

Wilbur  Wlldy 32,  563 

W.  M.  Taylor,  Jr 32,527 

K.  D.  Main 32,332 

Kenneth  Shannon 32.301 

L.  T.  DlUard 31,  632 

James  Terry 31,463 

Doug  O.  Bennett 31,461 

E.  H.  Riley 31,222 

E.  T.  Gurley 30.943 

Henry  Battle 30,817 

Trice  Battle 30,817 

Charles  J.  Ryals 30,715 

A.  A.  Banks 30,490 

H,  T.  Bonds.  Sons.  Inc 30,394 

Mary  Ann  GUI 30,  373 

Alvln  S.  Bennett 30.  146 

McOulre  &  Son,  Inc 29^  970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Ralph  Bros 

Alex  Ooble,  Jr 

Clyde  Whistle 

Charles  E.  Crlgger  HI 

J.  L.  Gurley 

Charles  Wildy 

Elliott  Farms'- 

Moreland  B.  White 

Allen  Metheny 

Paul  Long 

J.  E.  Craln,  est 

WUlis  Stutts 

Vaughn  L.  Shownes..." 

Albert  WUUams... 

P.  N.  Craig --. 

John  B.  Wilson..- 

Hays  T.  Sullivan 

James  P.  Sullivan 

P    D.  Johnson :.. 

Oliver  Coppedge,  Jr 

W.   J,   Smith 

Robert  Gammlll  &  Son 

Buford    Jarrett 

Bryce    Grant 

E.  "a.  Stacy 

M.   G.   Smith 

Lyman  Henson 

E.  E.  Wallace 

R,  C,  Branch,  Sr    Estate 

Billy  Gann 

John  E,  Gann 

Gerald  Costner 

V,  S.  Johnson 

Ted   Parnell 

William   H,   Wyatt 

Otto  S.  Gordon 

Jimmy  Baugher 

Edra   S.   Girdley 

Jimmle   Davis 

James  H,   Wocdard 

Morris  Sc  Hart 

Charles  D,  &  Donald  L.  Baker. 
Murray  Richardson.  Jr 

C.  C.    Councllle 

Gus    Morris 

Blythe   Clark 

F^orenden  Plantation 

D.  B  Brannon.  Jr 

Eric  Waddell 

Herbert  H.  Ellis 

Donald  Felts 

Joe  W.  Felts 

D.    R.    McDaniel 

Eddie  Thomas 

Lester  B,  Gill  Trust    

J,  H,  Smart 

W,  A   Jones  Farm.      

Evadile  Planting  Co 

J,    R.    Whistle 

Nancy  O,  Fairley  Trust 

J,  Lynn  Tranum 

Joe  Gurley 

Wrenacres.   Inc 

Ru,ssell  Simpson 

Langston  Enterprises,  Inc 

Dunkln    Farms 

Nick  Patterson,  Jr 

Larry  Joe  Bell 

Ed,   Hardin 

R,   B,   Holthouse 

Thomas  H,  Callls 

John  Ellis 


29 

616 

29 

407 

29 

071 

29 

004 

28 

946 

28 

812 

28 

651 

28 

283 

28 

279 

27 

976 

27 

680 

27 

654 

27 

642 

27 

397 

2G 

773 

2f; 

759 

26 

755 

2  3 

755 

26 

572 

26 

552 

2d 

478 

26 

385 

2G 

342 

26 

265 

26 

043 

25 

343 

25 

2H2 

25 

220 

24 

877 

24 

864 

24 

332 

24 

247 

24 

225 

24 

212 

23 

958 

23 

894 

23 

547 

23 

477 

23 

414 

23 

230 

23 

125 

23 

082 

22 

956 

22 

920 

22 

892 

22 

672 

22 

419 

22 

264 

22 

243 

22 

175 

22 

137 

22 

137 

22, 

121 

22, 

019 

21 

649 

21 

644 

21, 

."^68 

21 

381 

21 

243 

21 

165 

21 

085 

21 

074 

20 

990 

20 

706 

20 

702 

20 

58G 

20, 

564 

20, 

540 

20 

50'. 

20 

337 

20 

300 

20 

027 

Total      payees     In     county 

(152)    5,143,650 


MONROE    COUNTT 

Amos    Everett .    

Ray  Fuller . 

Donald  R   Dearlng.    - 

Lily  Peter 

P.irkrr  F    Johnson,  Jr , 

Cirter  Clifton  Company 

HyPtt  E,  Harrod,  Jr 

Jay  Calloway  and  Son 

Bruce  Crow 

Rudolph  Calloway 

Homer  Lawless 

Hurley    McKoy   


44  169 
43  580 
38  463 
33,  590 
30  023 
29,  363 
28  284 
26,  564 
26,  517 
26,  427 
25,  898 
24,833 


7833 


Robert  H,  Mayo 20  639 

A     B.Walls 20.006 

Total     payee*     In     o»unty 

(14)    418.358 

OUACHITA    COUNTY 

Benton    Taylor 41.677 

W    K.  Henry 28  094 

Total     payees     In     county 

(^»    - 89.771 

PHILLIPS  COUNTT 

H.glii.i'id  Lake  Farm. 65.267 

H.ii     Farms.    Inc 55.000 

G.  &  P    Land  Co 54,948 

J.  A.  Hill...... 53,692 

R  J   &  W    D  Suddath 52.708 

B.  D.  Alexander 52.127 

France.;  Jo  Blackburn 51.  951 

Brooks   Griffin.. 51,686 

E   T   Wells.  Inc 49,697 

James  H.  Wood 48.  961 

Hiram  Alexander 48.153 

Eli.-'.abeth  A.  May 48.  142 

Millon     Alexander 48   142 

Curtis    Clark. 47.976 

Elizabeth  H    Strang 47.614 

O    D    He  we  Est 47,445 

Riverside     F.arm 46,280 

Da\id    Hill 45,957 

Thomas  E,  Young 44,451 

Dave     Inebnit 43,625 

S<  !    ni   11   Bros,   Inc 43,034 

Kinf;   Wells   Farm 42,358 

Ray    Dawson 41    478 

Harry    Stephens 40,974 

Delta  Plantation.  Inc 40,350 

Roy  Sanderlin 38.437 

G.   J    Short- 37,668 

James  E    Yancey 37,477 

Winston  Foster 37.378 

Wooten   Bros 37.244 

Otis  W    Howe  Est 36,  162 

J,    E     Storey 35.225 

Joe    Pillow 35.039 

JO   Wheeler 34.485 

Bumn    Griffin 34,444 

A     F    Gregory,   Jr 31,865 

Deputy    Place 31,753 

W    C    Brandon 31.737 

J    D    Rohrschelb 31.689 

T    W'    Keesef 31.470 

Ciitron  Plantation 31.059 

R    J    Younr 31.037 

Buford  Cuip    Inc 30.977 

n     M     Hornor 29,919 

Chin   Franklm,   Jr 29  777 

Charles  L^X'Schner 29,778 

Wooter,   Epes   Company 29   326 

T  inney    Stinnett... 28  867 

O'leida  Planting  Company 28  443 

H     W,    Rohrschelb. ". 28   358 

Piibert   F    Howe.- 27,912 

M     M     Crisp.. 27    875 

F   O   Griffin,  Jr 27,613 

Loveless   Farms,   Inc 27  211 

James  H    Cr.sp 27  063 

William  Robert   Moore 27  058 

Du- iC  BrcKiks  Griffin  Trust 26  974 

E    H    Harmon.. 26  354 

Jake    Crow 25  308 

Wise  Brothers 24   856 

Sam    J     Howe 24   786 

Dean  Roach 24,  716 

N    R    Hosey.. 24   650 

H-irry  Lynn,  Jr 23.605 

J    E    ..leador. 23   391 

Carawav    Bonner 23   128 

R.ilph     Bunch... 22,088 

D-ii-.nv  Baxlev 21,834 

5   W    Cooke,  Jr 21,469 

Claude  Warren 20,858 

Wo'idrow    Reed 20  826 

Grauman     Farms 20  579 

Lllv  Peter 20  095 

L^^'er  Crawford 30,078 

C    C    Simmons 30.026 


7B34 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  9,  1972 


20.  817 
20,  025 


Wright  Lands.  Inc. 
H,  E.  Nichols,  Jr-_. 


25.  185 

20.  668 


Total     payees      In      county 
(75i    


POINSETT  COUNTY 

Rltter  and  Company 

11   H.  Justus,  Jr 

V.  Cravens 

C    Chapln 

Dean 

Clover 

irvie*  Farms  Company 

njamln  Rowan  Hyneman 

vL    Prince 

C    Bradford,  Jr 

n   F,   Portis 

and    Barton 

D,   Walker 

L.  Hannah 

&  Cash.  Inc_.    

Valentine 

H.  Moon 

ward  F.  Ball 

P    Lansdale 

jckey   Bros.   Inc 

H.  Cross,  Jr 

Iter   H    Provost_ 

Goldsby 

1     Earnhart , 

H,  T^iylcr  i  J.  C.  Stuckey 

'odora    Thompson 

'.I,   Weona  Fms  ,   Inc. 

Uace  George   Willoushby 

rt   S    Bingham 

n  B,  Prltchett,  Jr 

D,   Fletcher 

yd   Shelton 

Izens  Gin  Co  ,  Inc 

P    Gooch 

thy    Neal 

es    O     Campbell 

v.,  J  F  ,  and  Jimmy  Harbl.son 

rich   Bros    &   Sisters 

ckasaw  Oil  Mill.  Inc 

G    Crnle 

■ton  E.  Bream 

n  R.  Younc 

n  E    McDermott,  Jr 

rley  G    Swindle 

L    Hughes,  Jr 

Vlelvln   Young 

lert    Walker 

L.   Boyd 

Ota    Farms 

R   &  Zula  D    Payne.  Est 

S:  J,  Inc ' 

y  Juergens 

C     Henderson 


C  ^c 

D 

S 

Piank 

C  ifford 

Fi„ 

Bi 

G 

H 

Dl 

M^irel 

C 

Bill 

M  )on 

D<  nald 

Ja  lies 

EC 

Mfrrls 

St 

W 

W 

Tdmmy 

Pajii 

R 

Cr 

A 

W 

Het-be 

Jo 

J 

L!r 

Cil 

J 

W( 

Jn 

,T 

En 

Ch 

W 

Da 

Jot 

Jo!, 

Ch 

Robert 

J 

Rn 

B 

Te 

W 

J 

Ha|r 
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2,  621,  781 


55,  728 
52, 319 


(18i 


payees     In     county 


485.  65^ 


742 
647 


50,  536 
49,  794 
48,492 
47,  469 
45,  528 
43,  031 
43.  053 
41.  714 
39.  547 
38.  023 
35. 558 
35.  178 
35.  076 
34.  493 
34.  240 
34.  077 
33.  956 
33,  908 
33.  268 
30.  857 
30.  501 
29.  804 
29.439 
29. 304 
27,  232 
26.  831 
26,  498 
26,  415 
25,  151 
",",  095 
24.  686 
24,  041 
23,  963 
23.  809 
23.  146 
23. 057 
22.  982 
2?,  6C9 
22,  382 
22.  293 
21,  957 
21. 724 
21,  635 
21,  258 
20,  970 
20,  627 
20.  618 
20,  305 
20,  084 


To'al 
i53> 


payees      In      county 


!    697 


765 


P?,^IRIF    COfNTY 

n  D    NhHI,  Jr    

rge  &  MiJ-re  Farms 


Tot.-^l 
(21 


payees      In      county 


A    Ratchf 

:er  Isgrig 

my  McGhee.. 

r    McGhee 

Bredlow   Jr_. 

derns    Bros 

ter  C.  Estes... 

g  Planting  Co 

ert  Earl  James 

Chapman. 

tt  Chapman 

Chapman 

Morgan 

Adams 

Lanehart... 
Henry 


FfL.^SKI    COrNTT 

e.  Jr 


54  271 


39.  0.11 
37.  539 
35.  5'^4 
35,  564 
28  727 
27,  870 
27,  584 
26.  367 
25.  572 
24.  334 
24.  375 
24.  374 
22.  860 
22.  485 
21,  320 
21,068 


ST.    FRANCIS    COUNTY 

Sh.-inn  ,>:i  Bros.  Entp 

W    E    B:ggs ..I 

W.  W.  Draper.  Jr 

Miller  Lumber  Co 

Svcamorp  Bend  Plantrt.on 

Robert    Brewing  ton 

Luke  E,  Burch,  Jr,,  Inc 

Chappell  &  Moore 

C    J    Bea-^ley  and  Son 

Glindail   Co,  Inc 

Davis   Biggs 

Liiidsey  Brothers 

Red  Gum  Plantation 

Belle  Meade  Plantation 

B,  and  L   Farms,  Inc 

Paul  H,  Finch 

Wheatley  Mill  k  Gin  Co.,  Farm... 

E    L    Cupp 

Oscie  Hardy 

Sweet  Brothers 

Joe  Oswalt 

Earl  Deau  Williams 

Charles  T    .Adams,  Jr 

Hisglns  Brothers   Inc 

John  C  Llndsey,  Sr 

Thomas  McDaniei 

Hammons  Farms,  Inc 

S,  C    Rose,  Jr 

Larry  Reed 

B  M'ccoiium,  Jr rrrmr. 

McCain  Farms.  Inc 

A    B,  Malkln.  Jr.. 

Joe    B-irch 

C   D  Brown  i  Sons,  Inc 

R    T.  Landrum 

Ernest  Stough 

J,  C.  Rice ._ 

Betty  M,  Stoddard 

Claud   Buford "IIII 

Sam   A.sh worth 

Ida  .Mae  Norsworthy 

Carl  H   Morris ..... 

O   J   Gandy,  Jr 

Bob  K   Mckenzie 11. II 

Victor  Beene 

Floyd  Martin 

Wavne   Campbell 

Jimmv    Wright 

B    E    Beenet "I 

J   B,  West II 

Jack  Vaughn, Jr 

Rod    Bryan,   Jr 

Freeman  E   Nichols,  Jr 


66 

,094 

62 

.  188 

60 

,284 

58 

.459 

51 

,739 

48 

,  930 

48 

,204 

47 

.  842 

47 

.  193 

45 

,  704 

44 

,461 

43 

.246 

42 

,379 

41 

415 

41 

376 

41 

055 

40 

267 

40 

176 

39 

139 

38 

008 

37 

829 

36 

755 

36 

177 

34 

882 

34. 

662 

33 

982 

33, 

558 

33, 

525 

32, 

939 

32. 

874 

32. 

447 

30. 

566 

30, 

536 

30. 

038 

28. 

660 

27. 

580 

27. 

580 

26, 

649 

26, 

114 

26, 

004 

25, 

216 

24, 

846 

24, 

437 

24, 

207 

23, 

855 

23, 

540 

22, 

515 

21, 

747 

21. 

649 

21. 

244 

20, 

818 

20, 

296 

32 

884 

30 

758 

25 

483 

28 

900 

26. 

851 

25 

8aj 

22 

068 

21, 

350 

20,  007 


Total  payees  in  county  (53)    1,875,  893 


WOODRtrPF  COUNTY 

Gerald  L.  Morris.  Jr 

Gregory  Farm.  Inc 

Bruce    Tarkington 

Gum  Ridge   Corp 

McAdams  &  Stovall  Farms 

W     P     Galloway 

L    L.  Cole  &  Son.  Inc 

Jennings   and    McAlexander 

\V     Peyton    Daniel 


55. 086 
45,  907 
37,  029 
29, 743 
26,  492 
26,240 
24, 201 
23. 843 
23.660 


Total  payees  in  county  (9).       292,201 


YKLL  COUNTY 

W    H    McClure  Trust 

BJlIie    Vatighn    


24,  294 
21,773 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) , 


46,067 


Total  payee=  In  State  (837)  .27,872,556 


1971    ASCS   and   Great   Plains   program   pay- 

vient^     of     $20,000     or     more-  Excluding 
loans   -California 

[Amounts  In  dollars] 

BUTTK    CODNTT 

Parrott  Inv,  Co 35,  635 


Total  payees  In  county  (3).         81.488 


COLUSA    COUNTY 

Wm,   D,  Struckmeyer 

Strain  Ranches,  Inc 

Myers     Bros 

Wallace   Bros 

H.  &  A,  Andreottl 

Davis    Ranches 

Plank   &   Maupm 

Chas    Yerxa 


Total  payees  in  county  (8).        218,  187 

CONTRA    COSTA    COUNTY 

Vaquero  Farms.   Inc 28  906 

FRESNO    COUNTY 

Vista  Del  Llano  Farms 273.518 

Giffen,   Inc 160.912 

Pacific  Farms  Co 114   114 

Mouren  Farming  Co 1 10^798 

Comfort  Farm,  Inc 106   143 

Frank  J,  Coelho 97,460 

Sumner  Peck  Ranch,  Inc 96  569 

Redfern  Ranches,  Inc 92,657 

PiUbos  Bros,.  Inc 91.685 

Gragnani    Bros 88^  o.^'O 

Rabb    Bros 88.021 

Sam  &  D,  M,  Biancucci ei.  072 

Goodman   Traction   Ranch 78^572 

Deavenport   Ranches,   Inc 76.244 

William  E.   Glotz 72.523 

Schramm  Ranches,  Inc 71,391 

W.  J.   Deal 7j   212 

Price  Giffen  Ranch 7o!  372 

Edward  R,  Lewis 70,032 

Airway  Farms,   Inc 69,644 

J,   &   J,   Ranch _  67  249 

Wayne  Sniffin 1         ee!  976 

Colt  Ranch.  Inc 65.740 

Aimer   Comfort,    Jr 64!  842 

Anthony   Lo   Bue 64!  262 

Harold   O.   Banlon 64,007 

Martin  E,  Mason 63^442 

V    C    Brltton  Co 60,906 

Kriesant  Operating   Co,.   Inc 59!  808 

D.ju  Gragnani 59!  368 

Victor  Gragnani 59,368 

Hanson   &   Fortune 58,643 

Giustl  Farms,  Inc 58   138 

Robert  Cardwell I         57,751 

Michael  Giffen  Ranch,  Inc 57.689 

Melcombs  Ranch,  Inc 57.352 

Irby  Abercromble 57  343 

Sierra  Dawn  Farms 57.314 

Reuben  Crosno 57  215 

Enrico  Farms.  Inc 56!  609 

Half  Mn.  Fruit  &  Prod Se!  432 

J    C.   Conn,  Inc se!  047 

I.lnneman  Ranches,   Inc 55!  946 

Clarence   Matheson 55!  848 

S  &  S  Ranch,  Inc 55!  750 

Clayton  Brown 55' 740 

Teresa  Harris HI  55!  ggo 

Wm.    H,    Noble 55,600 

Hogue   Produce   Co 55  500 

H.  B,  Pries 55;228 

John  C,  Harris 55   137 

John  A,  Kochergen 55   130 

Fred   Rau 55'  128 

Davis  Drier  &  Elevator,  Inc 55  093 

Pucheu   Ranch 55!o65 

Edwin  R    O,  Neill 55  qoO 

Ronald  S,  Allen 55' 000 

M     J    Allen 55,000 

Lawrence  J,  Wolfsen 55.000 

Edward  Azhderian 55!  000 

Pappas  &  Co,,  Inc 55!  000 

Rusconi    Farms 55,000 

Raymond  Thomas,  Inc 55,000 

E   &  G,  Farms 55!  000 

Far  West  Farming.  Inc 55,000 

Weeth  Ranches,  Inc 54!  993 

David   A.   Brltz 54!  993 

Bob    Wood I  54!  991 

Leslie  B.  Hulse 64  E91 

J,  E,  O'Neill,  Inc 11  54!  990 


March  9,  1972 

O'Neill  Livestock  Co 

Carl   Ross 

Marvin    Wood 

Paul    Wood 

Darrell  Silvelra 

Richard  K,  Griffin 

R,   G,   Griffin 

Harry  John  Marchlnl 

Five  Points  Ranch,  Inc 

Bruno   J,   Marchlnl 

Peter   S,   Marchini 

Pacific    Produce    Dist 

Francis  A.  Or:"' 

Frank  Chounet  Ranch 

Arthur  J.  Cuelho 

Michael  J,  Ryan,  Jr 

Mayo    Ryan 

Eioise   Arcelus 

M,  R.   Lowrance 

S:>nuncr\ille  Farm.-,  Inc 

Robert  M,  Lee 

J,imos  C,   Anderson 

Billle  Jo  Mouren 

Alex    Kochergen 

Crosno   Farms 

Patrick  Peck 

Kathleen    Peck 

Michael  Peck 

Richard  E,   Guenther 

Willson  Farms,  Inc 

Jarrott  Ranch 

Frank  C.  Diener  Ranch,  Inc 

Ryan  Farm  Trust 

Edward  F,  Diener  Farm  Trust  — 

Simciilch  Farm  Trust 

De  Mera  Farm  Trust 

Joe  C.  Machado 

E,  Weeth  &  Son 

Vernon    Swearlngen 

John  F.  Price 

Rodney  H,  Parichan 

Donald  E,  Schramm 

O,  Banlon  Ranches 

Cardella  &  Johnston  Inc 

Telles  Ranch  Inc 

Peter  Lo  Bue 

Renton  &  Terry 

Bill  &  Ed  Koda 

D,  J.  Rowland 

Nichols  &  Wood 

Richard   J.   Yraceburu 

Leroy    Hardy 

John  L.  Errecart 

Fernando  Machado 

Dodd  Family  Living  Trust 

Bidegaray  &  Sagardla  Bros 

Levon    Azhderian 

B.  T.  V.  Farms 

Michael   F.   Matheson 

Roger  C,  Matheson 

Davis  &  Huey  Inc 

C.  L,  Anderson 

G  era  wan  Sc  Penner  Ranches  Inc. 

Earl    Brinkley 

Viola    Matheson 

A  &  H  Farms 

Starkey  &  Erwln 

John  Teixeira 

Peso  Dairy  Farms  Inc 

Robert    Mr.eller 

Georc'e  Butts 

Henry   A,   Wolfsen 

Wiirren  L,  Wolfsen 

D  maid   C,    Skinner 

Turner  Island  Farms 

Gerald  K,  Hoyt 

Matt  J,  Gaabl 

Roters  Ranches  Inc 

J.  C,   Andersen 

Leavelle    Bros 

F  SUveira  S:  J,  Peterson 

Ersklne   Ranch 

Luther    Bratton 

Mrirkarian    Farms 

Burnett    Bros 

Mot'e  Ranches 

Drew  Farms  Inc 

Pucheu   Bros 

Raven  Land  Co 

Donald   Bellando 

Frankle  E,  Lopes 


64, 

990 

54, 

975 

54, 

975 

54, 

975 

54, 

950 

54, 

941 

54, 

929 

54, 

911 

54, 

908 

54, 

895 

54, 

895 

54 

874 

54, 

817 

64 

745 

54 

722 

54, 

693 

54 

693 

54 

667 

54. 

666 

54. 

652 

54 

527 

54 

511 

54, 

511 

54 

461 

54 

412 

54 

340 

54 

324 

54 

324 

54 

298 

54 

157 

54 

088 

53, 

864 

53, 

864 

53, 

864 

53, 

864 

53, 

864 

53, 

607 

53, 

360 

53, 

316 

53 

083 

53 

082 

53, 

068 

52 

894 

52 

578 

52 

569 

51, 

869 

51, 

837 

51, 

578 

51 

547 

51 

486 

51 

273 

51 

087 

50, 

976 

50 

974 

50 

609 

50 

377 

50 

352 

50 

251 

50 

248 

50 

248 

49 

598 

49 

501 

49 

437 

49 

370 

49 

346 

49 

291 

49 

249 

49 

219 

48 

861 

48 

629 

48 

629 

48 

629 

43 

629 

48 

629 

48 

629 

48 

629 

48 

438 

48 

220 

■17 

992 

47 

809 

47 

686 

47 

272 

^17 

164 

•17 

113 

46 

928 

46 

908 

46 

680 

46 

603 

46 

414 

45 

953 

45 

640 

EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

Melvin  Coelho 45,  625 

Vierhus    Farms 45,219 

Walter    Willms 44.187 

Diamond  R  Farm.s  Inc 43  910 

Tal  Hing  &-  Co 43,714 

Del  Testa  Farms 43,  690 

C,  H,  &  G.  Farms  Inc 43,  674 

Mauz  Childrens  Tr 43,498 

Henry  B,  Wolfsen 43,  393 

Geo,  &  Jn.  &  Walt,  Orlando 43,245 

Mike    Etcheberry 42,601 

Hale  Bros 42,135 

Marshall  Baker 42,  110 

Sidney   E,   Gordon 42,085 

Vernon  L,  Gordon 42,082 

H,   L,   D.ividson 41,985 

Pete  A,  Kochergen 41,935 

Ernest     Carvalho 41,932 

Wm.  ErickEon 41,857 

Albert  Bufkin 41,440 

Mary   Fortney 41,401 

Frank  R,  Telles 41.  388 

Jess  P.  Telles  III 4:.33« 

Jess  P.  Telles  III 41.338 

John  G.  Telles 41.383 

James  W.  Telles 41.388 

Frances    Telles 41.388 

Martin    Costales 41,339 

Roy    Howard 40.595 

W.'f.   McFarlane 40.385 

Jack    Cardwell 40.170 

Carl   Sweanngeu 39,715 

Frank  Trammell 39.617 

Ru  Ann  Dairy 39.  163 

Alfred  Coelho  &  Sons 38,  988 

Richard  Eggleston 38,411 

Kenneth   Peelman 38.036 

Perez   Bros 37.314 

Otis   Horn 37.209 

James  W.  Wilson 37.  122 

Louis  Gragnani.  Jr 37.057 

John  A,  Gentry  Est 36.  838 

Re  Al  Farms.  Inc 36.  711 

Barbara  J,   Deal 36.076 

Leonard  E.  Deal 36.665 

Wm,  J,  Deal,  Jr 36.665 

Milo  Erwin 36.201 

Jack  Perry 36,191 

Jack   Bray 36,191 

Des  Jardl'ns  Bros 36,179 

Irwin  R.  Eflrd 35,835 

Joseph  L,  Silva 35,  795 

Gramis    Bros 35,794 

William   Mouren 35,760 

Howard  Mouren 35.760 

Tony   Coelho 35.342 

Maria  Coelho 35,342 

Joe   Coelho 3.--,342 

Coelho  Farms 3.">,  342 

Frank  J,  Mendes,  Jr 34,438 

Frank    Freitas 34,268 

Joseph   E,   Yraceburu 34,182 

Don  L,  Yraceburu 34,182 

Ernest  Fordin 34,038 

Richard  S,  Bnrford 33,920 

C,   R,   Wilkins G3   113 

L,  H,  &  G,  W    Hanneman. 32,975 

Britz  Fertilizer 32,813 

E,    J,    Giovannettl 32.  584 

John  B,  G.ovannettl 32.  584 

Ronald    Glovannetti 32,584 

Donald    Giovannettl 32.584 

Frank    Aycrza 32,543 

Eugene  Nord 32,  49ii 

Nino  Groppetti  &  Sons 32,338 

Three  D  Farms 32,  194 

Getty  Oil  Company 31,  333 

Harnish   Five   Points,   Inc 31,309 

C.  E.  &  R.  B.  Klepper 31,  168 

Walter  E.  Lambrecht 31,100 

Ben    Rusconi 30.899 

Alex  Maul 30.863 

Jura    Farms.    Inc 30.756 

.'aiirena  Bros 30.  712 

Wayne  M.  Hardy  Est 30.613 

Kichard   Swearingen 30,467 

D,  T.   Locke 30,366 

Andre  &  E,  R,  Leroy 30,299 

Tria-,gle    Ranch -.-  29,790 

Linda  Vista  Farms 29,743 

John  A,  Speakes 29,  519 

P;inl    W     Speakes 29,519 


783: 


McKean    Bros 29.335 

J,  Teore  &  G,  Tavares 29.267 

Ja.ck  Howard  Ranch 29,  102 

Ui:lled   Packing  Co 28,915 

Miriain   M    Silvelra 28,855 

O,   H.   Bcrry._    .,    28  56'J 

Edward  Wagenieltnw 28,  546 

Carvalho  Farms.  Inc 28,097 

R«y    Green 28,070 

Toro  De  Oro  Farms,  Inc 27,  843 

Carl   C    Gui.luud.. 27,583 

Jim  Wm,  Klnminen 27,437 

A,  J,  Lombardlnl 27,243 

J','hn  Goulart  &  S<3ns 27,077 

Metzler  &  Metzler 26.932 

F<tir;e,=s   Bros 26,816 

Jack  D    Jont-s 26.  790 

David  Martin 26,762 

Davis   Bros 20,  135 

Jack  C     Woods 25,941 

Rrd     Cardella 25,753 

Alfred  Russell 25.735 

S,  R,  B..telho 25,423 

Bernard  Etchegoin 25.221 

Del  Ko  Farms 24.789 

Philip    Erro 24.713 

D.  E,  Drew.. 24,704 

Paul    Crevolin 24,478 

J   C   Andresen,  Jr 24.  452 

D,  E.  Roblson 24.428 

Clarence  de  Freitjis 24.262 

G  ,  Jr.  and  D,  Kelscher 24,202 

Britz   Cliemical    Co 24,  110 

Eciieve.ste  fc  Elizalde 24.055 

Indart.  Inc 23.973 

Han.s  P   Gunlund 23.929 

Norman   Fries 23.883 

Thomas  J,  Lovelace 23.824 

Joe  M    Lovelace 23.824 

Mt.  Whitney  Farm-s 23.637 

Jte  &  J   F   Zumthurn 23.603 

Hednriu  R.tnche£ 23,434 

Pierre  Harguindeguy 23.229 

Mllo  Jac.)bs?n 23.209 

Jack  Harris.  Inc 23.  185 

Harold  D  Wels 23.  155 

Wm    R    Beltencourt 22.896 

Arthur  Hector  Plfferlnl 22.  714 

Paul   B    Fasrless 22.714 

Nlcolini  &  Maltla 22.568 

PR    F.irms.  Inc 22.539 

John  Nobile 22.246 

E    G.  Rank,  Jr 22.213 

Armas   Bros 22.166 

John  cV  Jim  Diedrlch 22,099 

B    Parachou  Est 21.830 

Myrna  Wolfsen 21.697 

Gi  icone  Ranch 21.451 

A    &  D   KoUgian 21.376 

Hyde  R.mch 20.  938 

Joe  Yrlbarren 20.611 

Garvin   White 20,604 

Thoma.s    Couto 20.454 

Stanley  Willis 20  407 

Dillon    Bros 20.391 

John  Narbaltz  &  Sons 20.278 

Locket  Bros 20.260 

Herman  &•  Otto  Walls 20.258 

Total     payees     In     county 

(321)    .'. ".14.807  100 

GLTNN    COUNTY 

C.    M     French 52.236 

Baber  Gibson  Livestock 35.957 

Shlntaffer  P?rms 35.633 

Total  payees  in  county  (3).  123.816 


IMPERIAL    COUNTY 

Adamek  &  Dessert 123.914 

Jack  Bros,  .t  McBurney.  Inc 108,27! 

Irvine    Co 105,588 

Stephen  H,  Elmore 102,922 

Maracclni.  Inc 99.  022 

Jack    Elmore 93.630 

Neil   Fifield   Co 91.167 

Flfield  Land   Co 87.896 

Stafford    Hannon 86.091 

Huch  Hudson  Ranches ._  85,  480 
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zents     of     $29,000     or     more-  Excluding 

i  oan3 — California — Continued 
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84.  832 

81,  542 
80, 762 
80,  066 
79,  946 
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77.257 
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74.  684 
71,  295 
70,  010 
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45,  263 
45,239 
45,  229 
44,911 
44,  854 
44,424 
43,  831 
43,  604 
43, 579 
43,237 
43,212 
42,990 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Raymond  R   O  Connell 42,990 

R    S.   Reese 42.870 

C    &  C.  Farms 42,866 

Charles  C    Bowles 42,505 

J    R.   &   Chas,   &   Chas.,   Jr.,   Ker- 

thaw 42,346 

C    Alex  Abatli 42.284 

Andrew    Andreottt 42.252 

W.  E.  Young  &  W.  E.  Young,  Jr 41,323 

Desjert   Seed   Co.   Inc 40,507 

W.  S    Zimmer 40,242 

Haskell    Jacobs 40,230 

John  P    Menvielle 40,230 

Francis  Grlset 39,319 

Ray   Grlset 39,319 

Deol  a:  Sunghera 38,778 

W.  M.  Watkins 38,  144 

Martin   Farms 38.004 

Allen    B     Griffin 37.809 

Robert  C.  Brown 37,767 

Earl  W.  Ashurst 36,743 

Williams  &  Quick 35.  649 

Dixie     Ranche.s 35,419 

S.m  Pa^qu.Tj   L  &  C  Co 35,369 

Ru3.seil  Farms 35,191 

R   E   Bedwell 34,369 

Nilson   Bros 34,289 

Harold    Orff 34,263 

William  C   Moore 34,  043 

L:.ma    F:\rms 33,970 

Robert    Harp 33,607 

Jackson    Produce    Co 33,587 

House   &   Haskell 33,269 

Vessey   &   Co 32.719 

Perez  &  Morrell 32,656 

John  H    Borchard 32,593 

Nelson  Correll 32,574 

Leroy    Edwards 32,116 

Holly  Sug.ir  Co 32.084 

Harold    Brockman 31,824 

C    W    Sanders 30,932 

V    Borchard  Land  &  Cattle 30.874 

Kakoo  &  Rose  Singh... 30.  838 

Stanley    Gorman 30.543 

Sam  Etchegaray 30.492 

C     S     Sandhu 30.472 

M   Hu.Tman  &  L.  Allen.. 30.  309 

Jeii.  I.ayaye 30.  199 

Charles  W.  Thomas  Jr 30.139 

Stephen  H    Sturges 30.139 

R    and  G  Ranch 30.018 

J    W    Sanborn 29.371 

Bill  W.e=t 28!  492 

Elijah    Bros 28.200 

Brandt    Bros 27.933 

Claverle    Bros 27.922 

Antonio    Rodngue:; 27.  ?0;'! 

Robert    C.    Rlchter 26.950 

J    Michael  Cook 26.838 

Jack  Rutherford 26,706 

Lee  RuMedge-    _.  26.608 

George  Oyama 26.  608 

Julian  Castillo 26.  582 

Rr.ssell   Bros.  Rches..  Inc 26.380 

Hoxie  Smith 26.  269 

L,   L    Lyerly. 25,930 

P.  W.  Schoneman 25,660 

Baljeet  S,  Thind 24,929 

Luckey  &  Hellis 24.  876 

Albert   ritiider    Jr 24   722 

Charles  E,  Johnson 24   180 

Roy  A.  Johnson 24   180 

M,  J,  Labrucherle  Rch 23.  281 

FYank   .Aucusta 23.172 

Harry    Schmidt 22,917 

.\dolph    Weinberg 22   85! 

Frederick  M,  Young 22,  578 

F,  E,  Burnett 22,470 

Walter  R,  Sager,  Jr 22,237 

Marlln   E,   Medearls 21    860 

Sam  H,  Robinson 21,  799 

Denman  &  Schunk 21,  145 

M.  W    Coley 20,906 

Inter  Harvest,  Inc 20,828 

L    O,   Power 20.744 

Niaz    Mohamed 20.687 

Don  W    Brock 20  480 

Lloyd  Heger 20,  165 

J.  P.  McKlm 20,  084 

Harold  L    Wright 20,012 


March  9,  1972 

Total      payees      In     county 

(187)     8.764.302 

KaiN   COtJNTT 

BlackweU  Land  Co 175  gsg 

Joe  Mendlburu 139  263 

Q   M.  Bowles 119  213 

El  Tpjon  Cattle  Co '""V"  ns.'eso 

A.  C.  Engel 110,000 

B    V     Farms 110,000 

Tejon  Ranch  Co gg  ggg 

Michel  &  P  Etcheverry 88^  418 

S,  A.  Camp  Farms  Co g4  709 

Coberly  West  Co *  72  ggQ 

Grey  Gammon  Corp 72  201 

Santiaga   Ranch 72'  140 

Kirschenmann  Farms 71   250 

I,  &  M,  Sheep  Co 1^.  7o!  008 

Belridge  Land  Co 68.607 

Sill  Properties  Inc 65!435 

Triple  J  Fms  Inc 53!  632 

E,  O.  Mitchell  Inc 62*471 

Porter  Land  Co 52!  105 

K.  McCIanahan  &  Sons eo!  746 

James  O    Payne 591609 

Mervyn  Voth 59!  194 

Milham    Farms 5?!  826 

R    E.  Ballengee 57284 

Mark    Ballangee 57.284 

Jack  Williams 57,140 

McKittrick  Ranch  Inc 57   118 

Tiiiy    lafratl 56'.766 

D.  Moore ^ 56.762 

C.  J.  Vlgnolo 56.746 

Voth  Farms 56.299 

H.  M.  Bowles 56!249 

Mason    Snow 5g  049 

Cotton  Associates 55,974 

Thomas  F.  Walsh 55,776 

Frank  McKenna 55^775 

J  S,  .^ntongiovannl 55,774 

A    H    Karpe Ss!  691 

Merkel  &  Neufeld 55,  553 

J    B.   Preidrlch 55^543 

M.    Lane 55,442 

Ray  Jarrard 55,385 

John  Antongiovanni 55,385 

O    D   Portwood 55,341 

Schroeder  &  Holtermann 55  313 

F.  Pala 65^210 

A.  F.  Little 55,  185 

H    A    Hanes 55,185 

W    D.   Henry 55,176 

J.ack   G.   Thomson 55,139 

D.  M.  Steele  &  Son,  Inc 55!  136 

Frank  Garone 55.060 

Maple  Leaf  Farms 55,058 

J.  L.  Frederickson 55,000 

Otts  T,   Page 55,000 

A.  W.  Adams 55,000 

E    L    Armstrong 55,000 

E    J,   Selvidge 55,000 

J,    R,    Tracy 55,000 

J.  C    Erreca 55,000 

Dean  A,  Gay 55,000 

A.   Vincent 55.000 

Robert  Del    Papa 55,000 

Eugene  Fanucchl 55!  000 

.'\!igelo   Fanucchl 55,000 

Paul    Pilgrim 55^000 

F    A.   Wegis 55.000 

Thomas  Belluomlni 55,  000 

Philip  J    Cerro 55^000 

Howard   Prick 55.000 

Victor    Cerro 55,000 

R,  A    Belluomlni 55  qqq 

C.  F   Tracy 1  ssIqoO 

Wm.  L.  Gammon 55,000 

R.  W.  Tracy 55!  OOO 

W.    Selvidge 55,000 

I.,  W,  Frey 55,000 

W    .Alan  Harrison 55,000 

Jack  L.  Gammon 55^000 

S,  J.   Balfour 55^000 

Elmo   Belluomlni 55,000 

A    C     Belluomlni 55,000 

Jack  M.  Frey 55,000 

G    Belluomml 55,000 

Kenneth  Wegls 55,000 

R   J,  Vlgnolo 55,000 

Robert  D.  Watson 55,  oOO 


March  9,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


(83: 


Theodore  R.  Page 55,  000 

Rainbow  Ranch,  Inc 55,000 

U  A.  Bobertoon  Fma,  Ino 55,  000 

A.  Neufeld  Pms 55,000 

Kern  Valley  Farms 55,000 

Desert    Farms 55,000 

Directors  EUitcrprtoee,  Inc 55,000 

Westslde  Almond  Ranch  4 55,000 

Carl    Taffera 54,999 

D    S.  Harrts 54,982 

U    L.  Harris 54,982 

D.  M.  Gregory,  Jr 54,  977 

H.  T.  Fulton 54,977 

Richard  B.  Brooke 54,977 

P.   D.   Costlgan 54,977 

H.  W.  Budge 54,977 

Buckling   M 54,977 

Geo.  E.  Hale 54.  977 

1)    Beaity 54,977 

E.  Conner  Granite  Lnd.  Co 54,977 

M  L.  Cummins,  Jr 54,977 

D.  Bloemhof,  Jr 54,  976 

Henry  Bloemhof 54,976 

Ted  Bloemhof 54,976 

Dave  Bloemhof 54.976 

S.  K.   PMS 54,967 

H.  S.  Jewett 54.  897 

F.  &  E.  Mosley 54,888 

R.  Torlglani 54,  887 

G.  Torlglani 54,  871 

M.    Torlglani 54.871 

J.  I.  Freidrlch 54,771 

Nathaniel   D.   Barling 54,758 

Sam    Barling 54,753 

C,  A.  Henson 54,755 

John   Landers 54,755 

Ludy  Bros 54,  652 

L.  C.  Krelm 54.642 

Guldo    Romanlni 54.512 

John  C.  Moore 54.480 

C.  Mettler 54.451 

Okey  W.  Houchln,  Jr 54.310 

Francis  L.  Houchln 54.294 

Clarence  A.  Houchln 54,291 

Allen  Bottorff 54,215 

Baroncini  Bros 54.205 

EM.  H.  Mettler  &  Sons 54,  067 

Reynold  M,  Mettler 54.060 

Jim  Garone 54.060 

T   Barnard 54.004 

D.  K.    Barnard 53,990 

Howard  S.  Chase 53.954 

Dwight  R.  Harmon 53,952 

Alfred   Palla,   Jr 53,923 

Louis    Rlccl 53.852 

Wm.    H.    Rogers 53,835 

N.   S.   Camp 53.534 

H.  F.  Schuetz 53.534 

J.   Y.   Camp 53,534 

H.  Jones 53,534 

K,   Mebane,   Inc 53.534 

M,    L.    Thomas 53.534 

B    R.  Howard 53,534 

P.    Carlsle.    Jr 53.534 

D.  M.  Hart 53.534 

J.  J.  Murray 53,534 

Jeffries  &   Lachenmaler 53,404 

Elk    Grove    Ranch 53,363 

Joseph  J.  Trlno 53,329 

J.    Romanlni 53,322 

E    L,  Goodspeed 53,296 

Fred    J.    Goodspeed 53,296 

B     J.    Mettler 53.290 

Michael   R.  Mettler 53,290 

V.   Roberts 53.239 

T    J.    Mazzle 53,239 

E    C    Mazzle 53,239 

L.   B    Mazzie 53.239 

Geo.    K.    Antolne 53.  197 

Opal  Pry 53,113 

Joe   Garone 53,111 

Loren   H,   Voth 53,071 

C     I'cese,    Jr 52,977 

P   M     Robertson 52,977 

D    D    iJtoyle 52.977 

W   A    .^winerton 52.977 

J     L    Sharp 52,977 

J    L    Faney 52,977 

W    }■.  DeMurtinl 52,977 

■Spencer  O-raiit.  Jr 52.977 

Otto   H.    Teller 52,977 

Jay  G    tlarrls 52,977 


M.  G.  Farms 

Jack  FYy 

George    Pry 

O.  Torlglani  Farm 

Glen   Turner 

A.  Palla 

L.    B.    Groezinger 

Gal   Co.   Farms 

T.  A.  Grlffinger 

L.  M.  Press 

A.  S.  Guerard 

Peter  Morrison 

Wm.  D.   Evers 

J.  M.  Bryan  Fmly.  Tr__. 

R.    Johnson 

R.  H.  Downey,  Jr 

Wm.  r.  Jeffress 

B.  B.  Roe 

O.  A.  Bolstad 

Harold  R.  Jewett 

Bill    T.    Lewis 

W.  B.  Camp.  Sr 

J.    E.    Sanders 

Onie    Sanders 

C.  Nowatzkl-_- 

C.  L.   Herrington 

Don  M.  Camp 

Lynn    Rhodes 

D.  Derington 

J.  A.  Bidart,  Sr 

Emily  Bidart 

B,  A,  Bidart,  Tr 

J,  A,  Bidart,  Jr,  Tr 

P.  J.  Bidart  Tr 

Bill    L.    Gibson 

Wm.    H.   Gibson 

F.  De  Mareo,  Jr 

Winston  F.  Foster 

H.    Beral 

E   W.  Overstreet 

Alexander  Wilson 

&,   H.   Meek 

J.  B    Meek,  Jr 

S.  C.  Chillingworth 

R.  M,  Olsen 

Sandrini  Bros 

F.  B.  Prick 

Dante    Bagglani 

Gino   Chicca 

Prank  del  Papa 

Mike  Hanklns 

Joseph  E   Kurtz 

Romanlni  Bros 

Carl  Johns  &  Sons 

Weidenbach    Bros. 

Loren  S.  Grant 

Sterling  W.  Grant 

Patterson  &  Hale 

Prank  Brazeel 

H.  D.  Butts 

Elmer    Andreotli 

James  TazioU 

Joe  TazJoll 

W.  C.  Walker 

T.  J.  Parrott 

Doyle  Ryan 

W.E.  Tank 

Rodger  C   Cole 

Dr.  R.  W.  Sheldon. 

H.  M,  Bartlow 

A.  E.  Wells 

Paul    Arnold 

Lorenzo  Iturrlria 

G.  Mendlburu 

Robert  Leppek 

K.  Malofy  &  Son 

Wm.  B.  Buerkle 

C.  W.  Buerkle 

Louis  E.  Borel  &  Sons 

M.  B.  McParland  &  Sons. 

E.  Ghllarduccl 

A.  J.  Torrlglanl 

F.  Torrlglanl 

H  &  H  Farms,  Inc 

Livlo  Palla 

R.  H.  Garlow  Farms 

Geo.  Lewis  Mahoney 

Jlmmie    Icardo 

Keno  Farms 

Crettol   Farms 

Palm  Farms.  Inc 

G.  H.  Baumgardt 
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50 
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50 
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50 

103 

50 

103 

50 
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50 
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49 

972 

49 

972 

49 

972 

49 

642 

49 

596 

49 

596 

49 

209 

48 

742 

48 

574 

48 

381 

48 

371 

48 

052 

48 

049 

47 

573 

47 

529 

47 

386 

47 

385 

47 

110 

47 

072 

46 

982 

Pete  Romaniui  Pms 

B    s.  Baldwin  &  Sena.  Inc 

Vernon  Blackburn.  _    

J.  Pavlma      

46. 692 

46   604 

46,  547 
46    481 

P,    SpoisdofT.. 

Kenneth    Twisselman 

4C  305 
46    269 

Fred   Banducci 

46   063 

Valpredo  Farming  Co 

H,  P   Wilson  Pms 

45. 987 
45   839 

W    P,  Romero 

45   665 

Giovannetti    Farms 

Freeborn  Bros..   . 

45. 101 
45   071 

Destefani   Farms,  Inc 

A   Haddad  &  .Sons  Pm.,  Inc 

Zane  J.  Smith. 

44   689 

44  219 
44    207 

Stoller  Bros..  Inc 

John    Chicca 

44  135 
44    007 

Louis  Chicca 

44    007 

DaleSnell.. 

43   782 

Toll le  Barton  &  Sons.. 

43   760 

W    E    &  G    Delflno 

43   365 

Melvin  McConnell  Fms .. 

43   327 

R,    Willlain,s 

43   263 

H.tddad  Bros.  Tins 

E    W,  Suorez... 

43. 012 
42   919 

Jack  H   Reed 

W.    B     Reed 

42,  868 
42   868 

J.  G,  Garrison 

42   718 

J.    Parson.=  _ 

42   699 

R    E   Blair  Parsons  Ranch 

Charles    Parsons.      .      .. 

42.686 
42  686 

Larrv   R,   Wedel..   ..   

42  456 

Kenneth    L     Wedel... 

42  456 

Ervin  Baublltz 

42    412 

Victor  J   Krause 

42   348 

L    W    Bergman..   ..   

42   325 

J    Kroeker  Sons 

42  319 

Mary  Nickel  James 

Sally  N.  Meln 

O    W,  Nickel,  Jr... 

Jiihnstoii  Farms .. 

42.278 
42.  278 
42.  278 
42    118 

Table    Top .. 

41    939 

I.urkv    Tree 

41    845 

Double  L  Farms 

Bob  Cau7za . 

41.  758 
41   603 

Waldrip  Farms 

41   515 

Walker  O   Fry 

Kleen  Seed  Dellntlng  Co.,  Inc 

Willis  Snow  and  Son 

41.  159 
40.984 
40   737 

Precle  Farms ..    

40   687 

R.  A,  Jacobsen  Est .  .    ..   

40   636 

Roland  M.  Valllcella. 

40  486 

Slanlev  Voth .      

40  386 

Dennis    Giannlnl 

40    132 

Deno  Fanucchl .. 

40  075 

Sil  Lect  Farms 

Shafter  Wasco  Invest.  Co.. 

Hollis  Ragsdale. 

39.907 
39.810 
39   713 

C harl es  Fan ucchl 

39  596 

Frank  M    Fanucchl 

Joe  P.  Fanucchl 

39.  596 
39  596 

Joe  G.  Fanucchl 

C   B  Dlckev ' 

39.  580 
39   462 

W    C    Mecham 

39   462 

Edward  Kraft. 

39   242 

Five  Star  Ctn,  Co 

K.  Prick  c  o  B  of  A  Tr. "II 

39. 233 
39   111 

Bruno  Cauzza 

39   072 

E   Neximan   . 

39   048 

E    A,   Yaksltch 

Lowrimore  &  Wood 

38,  925 
38   608 

Merz  Farms.  Inc 

Woods  Stone _. . 

38.  558 
38   554 

John    Hernstedt . . 

38   431 

Arnold  T.  Cattanl ... 

38   337 

A    T    Cattaiii,  Jr 

Elo  &  Vldo  Fabbrl 

Jack  L    Billlngton 

Joseph   Batiduccl 

38  337 
37.  627 
37,  206 
37  088 

H  >v  Henson..      

37   058 

Joe    Henson .   

37  047 

Cliarles  E.  Cawley. 

J     G     Giumarra .. 

37.047 
36  903 

Larren   C.   Cole 

Richard     Romanlni 

B.    W     Duncan .. 

36,  866 
36.  762 
36  637 

N     L,   Ritchev... 

36  531 

Kogene     Palla 

H    Vlsser 

36.  382 
36.  303 

Columbus  Rice      ..    

36.  180 

Joe  A.  Costamagna 

36,  179 

7838 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Furman  &  Wilson 26,562 

Morris  Bros.  Farms 26.432 

Bermuda  Rancl;    26,408 

Coombs  &  Renfro  Pms 26,388 

A,   M.  V.':i:i- 26,344 

J  A  <^-  Adnen  Eyraud  &  Sons 26,  103 

Jim    Hrcnis 26,025 

Heloi=e  PfierflTer 25.989 

Vergi!   Reed 25,901 

Joe  C,  Eyraud 25.768 

Richard  Elrich 25,753 

F.  W.  Handel  Farm  Co 25,695 

Schulte    Farms 25,443 

E.  &  A.  Sheep  Co 25,391 

Orlando   Torigianl 25,375 

Bonanza    Farms 25,333 

F.  E.  Andrews 25,  143 

R.  S,  Andrews 25,138 

D.  S    Andrews 25.  137 

Tex.  Cii.  L.ind  Inc 25,  050 

M.  &  I.  Farms 25,035 

Pandol  &  Sons 24.887 

Elo    Fabbrl 24.632 

B-.w   Ld   &  Cattle  Co 24,617 

John   Camp   Farms 24,472 

R.  Limi  Tr 24,407 

R.  Fanucchl  Tr 24,407 

R.    Mettler 24,359 

Beck   (i  Sons 24,344 

Noriega  Sheep  Co 24,200 

S     P.    Laid   Co 23,942 

Kermeth    Anderson 23,834 

Wm.    R,    Foy 23.653 

R.    Pajcce   Ranches 23,446 

H.    H,    Costerlsan. 23,370 

Double  M  Sheep  Co 23,  368 

R,    R.    Costerlsan 23,363 

L.    L.    Costerisa.i 23.363 

Allen   E.    Neufeld 23.  130 

James    Banduccl 23,032 

Doris  Walker 23,032 

F.     Garone,    Jr 22,979 

Coleman    Farms 22,858 

Stenderup  Farms 22,746 

Glno  Romaninl 22.  619 

Albert  Angus 22,597 

Lee    Herring 22.488 

A.    S     Edlger 22,339 

Joe    Ghilarducci 22,308 

J.   E.    VVlens 22,294 

John  B.  Cauzza.  Jr 22.244 

H    H    and  J    C,  Lewis 22,202 

Dan  Tudor  i  Sof.s 22.195 

D,    Corsaro.. 22,142 

Artiuir    Icardo 22.002 

Mitchell   Brothers  Co 21.958 

E     A.    Neufeld 21,897 

PoznofT    Farms 21,846 

Jeff    Reyes 21,835 

Lloyd   Bowman 21,822 

Eugene    Johnson 21.681 

G   Emers.n  Fms.,  Inc 21,644 

Lloyd  Unruh 21,576 

Clara  P    Rexroth 21.529 

Mickey    Hair 21.433 

Curtis    Hair 21,426 

Hardy  Hair... 21.  426 

Wilbur   Kruger 21.423 

Leroy  Barnett 21.391 

Wedel  Farms 21.370 

Otto    Handel 21,339 

Piramo  L-ichstti 21,327 

Wayne    Kirschenmann 21.  104 

Mary  May  Enterprises 20,947 

Alvie  Snow... 20,900 

David  Cerrina 20,795 

Secondo    Viarengo 20,  795 

M.  L.  Rockwell 20,610 

Bergman  &  Isaac 20,558 

>Tar'lr.   Farms 20,434 

AI    Pistrresl-. 20.334 

Donald    Molatore 20.325 

D.    Antongiovanni 20,233 

Z.    Antonglc.anr, 20.233 

Vincent   Antongiovanni 20,233 

f,     Antongiovanni 20.233 

J    R    .Almklo. 20.150 

Total      payees      In     county 

(538)    -'.23,658,694 


March  9,  1972 


KINGS    COUNTT 

Westlake  Farms 91 

Gilkey  Farms,  Inc 88 

G.    W.    Nickel     Jr 70^ 

Wedderburn  Bros 68 

Salyer  Land  Co 66, 

R.  A.  Rowan  &  Co 66. 

James  <t  Paul  Avila 62. 

J.  G,  Stone  Land  Co 59. 

Slai;dard  Oil  Co 57' 

South  Fork  Ranch,  Inc 56, 

Ross    Borba.    Jr 55 

Darrll    Borba 50 

Rcss  Borba.  Sr 5(3, 

Boyett    Farming 5n 

L    E    Culp  DBA  Culp  Ranches 55, 

Wesley  Hansen ,55 

C    R.  Shannon 55^ 

Aram  Klnoslan,  Jr f,r) 

Clifford   S,    Luoercio f,r, 

Jack    Shanr.on ,t-, 

Norman  R.  Gabor ,-,,-, 

Elbow   Eiiterprlses,    Inc 55 

Hogle    Ford 55 

J.'.nies  G,  Shannon 55. 

Loroy  E.  Hutsell .55 

Ronald  S.   Upton r,j_ 

R.  S.  Barlov.- _..  .5'," 

Gregory    Stanton _  55 

W.  H.  Rowe 54I 

Oscar    Ray    Green ^,\[ 

Leon  L.  Hall ^x 

Charles  E.  Rose 54 

Nancy    Nickel 54 

James  L.  Nickel 54 

Cynthia    Selfrldge 53. 

Jonn  S.  Selfrldge .■54. 

L    A    H.msen . 54, 

Philip    D.    Duvall 51' 

Robert    E.    Murphv 51 

Philip  P,  Marskey. r,i 

Daniel  A.  Newton 54 

Thomas   A.  Newton 51, 

Patrick   W.   Newton 5;. 

Daniel  F.  Newton 54. 

Louis    T     Robinson 5; 

Harp  Bros.  Inc 51. 

Harriet  Hansen  Trustee 5;, 

Ralph    Gilkey 54, 

Hazel   R.    Mitchell 54! 

Robert  W.  Anderson 53, 

Craig    Anderson 53, 

Inco    Farms,    Inc 52, 

C.  Elmer  Spafford 52! 

Couture    Farms 52. 

Murray  Farms,  Inc 52. 

William   E.   Thornton 5L 

Malcolm   P.   Powers 51^ 

Chas,    Schwartz 50, 

Vernon  L.  Thomas    Inc 50, 

Floyd   Wlsecarver 50, 

G    E    Brewster   Est 50' 

B,   Gonsales 50. 

Shaen    Maga-i 4!i 

W.   W,  Boswell    Jr 4;i 

John    Hild 47' 

John  Lawrence  Stone 45, 

H,  L.  Thayer 45.' 

William  T.  Stone 45. 

Lawrence  M.  Stone 45 

Westfarmers  A.  Pts 44, 

L.   W.   Newton 44, 

Glenn  A   Gramps 43, 

Richard  A.  Newton 4,3, 

M.   G.   Pickett 43^ 

D.  E.  Hildebrand 43! 

Fabry  Farms    Inc 43, 

J.   B,   Long 41. 

Leroy    Avila 40, 

Patil    Couture 40, 

Suzanne    Couture 40, 

Stephen  Couture 40, 

John  A.  Avila 39, 

Clarence    Avila 39. 

Murray  Bros,  Farming 38, 

Verburg  Bros  ,  Inc 36, 

Costa  <_>.:  Qti  ntel.  Inc 36, 

Donald   J.  Gilkey 35, 

Don    Riddle 35, 

Kenyon  De  Vaney 35, 

Double    O    Ranch 34, 

Franna    Farms 34, 
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861 


March  9,  1972 

Alvln  Odle 34,712 

Richard  M.  Stuhaan 34,612 

p,  Hansen  Ranch 34,267 

Ralph    Marshall 34,024 

Earle  A.  Howe 33,  542 

L.  &  R.  Glacomazzl 33,244 

L^  E.  Hansen  Farms,  lac 31,270 

Dunlop    Farms 31,255 

Charles  W.  Yocum 31,031 

H.  L.  Yocum 31,031 

Kile    Yocum 31,031 

Robert    Yocum 31,031 

Nunes   &   Pires 30,754 

George    Sego 29,925 

James  B.  Hansen 28,963 

Jess  V.  Hansen 28,963 

Dutv    Farms 27,304 

Wesley    Stanton 27,  188 

Barcellos  &  Wolfsen 27,100 

Hugh  V.  Johns 27,026 

Manuel  Vleira.  Jr 26,449 

Larrv   Davis 26,329 

R.  l'  Squire  &  Sons 26,  100 

Tony  A,  Bett-encourt 25,890 

Uselton    Ranch 25,238 

M.  S.  Simas  Est 25,147 

Tommy  R.  Avila 25,073 

Broder  Fabry 24,576 

Kenneth  G.  Walker 24,309 

B.  J.  M.  Farms,  Inc 24,  254 

Fleming  Bettencourt 24,  165 

Leslie  B.  Logan 24,  121 

South  Lake  Farms 24,  111 

John  Verboon 23,760 

J.  E.  Squire  &  Sons 23,  723 

M.  J.  &  Ralph  Whltmore 23,589 

John  Telxelra 23,464 

Silva  Brothers 23,207 

WUliam  G.  Squire 23,207 

Grant  W.  Squire 23,207 

Bettencourt  Bros 22,968 

Simas  Bros 22,832 

Albert   Martin 22,301 

Dufur  &  Castadlo 22,  201 

Circle  L  Farms 22,  155 

Rowena  Mae  Salyer 22,  126 

Mussel  Slough  Farms 21,824 

M,  E.  Taylor 21,  706 

H.  K.  Richards 21.520 

Pete    Ysusl 21,519 

A.  C.  Cardoza 20,  938 

Fagundes    Bros 20,873 

Marcy  J.  Silva 20.809 

Myron  &  Theron  Dutra 20,726 

Tos  Brothers 20,062 

Total     payees     In     county 

(146)    6,154,514 

LASSEN    COUNTT 

Fred  Welsenburger 21,142 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 

John  Fufion 88,010 

Swift  &   Co 78,245 

Godde  &  Rdtter 61,641 

Monrovia    Nursery   Co 25,000 

2d  Morehart  Trust 25.000 


Total  payees  In  county  (5) 


277,  896 


MADERA   COUNTT 

Forrest    Clayton 58,551 

J.  A.  &  T.  R.  Hawkins 57,054 

Burkhart  Farms 66,  658 

Dave  Mendrln  &  Sons 66,397 

Bill   G.    Clay 56,039 

B,   A.   Watson 55.282 

Robert  Hansen 56,203 

Gary   Brooks 64,994 

Logoluso   Farms 53,807 

Baker  &  Hansen 52,  571 

Elmer  Schuh 51,216 

Jacob  Schuh,  Jr 51,200 

Sam  M.  Schuh 61,200 

George  Andrew 60,486 

George  E.  Boss 48,018 

James  L.  Snlffln 48,004 

Triangle  T  Ranch 47,438 

CXVin 494— Part  6 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

John  M.  Lasgolty 46,069 

Larry   Chapman 45.738 

R.  W.  Hopper 44.908 

Howard    Glantz 43,831 

Fred  Toschl 43,230 

A.  K.  Baker 41,459 

El  Peco  Ranch 41.260 

Donald   Mercer 41.123 

Ardell  Hooper 40.331 

Otha  Hooper 40.331 

Norman  Kuhr 40.  119 

Ben  Curutchet 39,116 

H.  M.  Farming  Co 38.716 

Johnny  Denlz 37.708 

Dan  Branco 37.633 

Richard  Johnson 37,057 

R.  C,  Weaver 36.  556 

Dale  Maddalena 35.241 

David    Baker 33.518 

Wlllard  Haj'nes 32.915 

Fred  Van  Tassel 32.  675 

S.  A.  Upton 32,  130 

Morgan    Johnson 30,650 

Red  Top  Cotton  Grws 30.  474 

Floyd  Williams 29.981 

Sam  Marlani 29.897 

Kenneth  B.  Seibert 29.  567 

Wesson  Farms 29,  556 

Leonard  Prazler 29.138 

Peter   Maddalena 28.442 

Clarence    Ylarregul 28.332 

S.  E.  Roberts 28,219 

J,  Frank  Martin  &  Sons 27,929 

John    Galleano 27,206 

Wm,    Correia 26,733 

Wm.  E.  Roberts 25,664 

L.  D,  McRee 24,662 

Guv    Houk 24,536 

L.  B.  Beshears 23,840 

AverlU   Ranch 23,796 

Alvln  Gomes 23.770 

Larry  L.  Jantzen 23.  514 

Edward    Plstoresl 23,402 

Mllas  Hart 22,363 

Paul  Toschl.  Sr 21.923 

Robert  Da  SUva 21,434 

John  Parmer 21,357 

G.  J.  Schuh 21,357 

Arvld   Allen 20,760 

Charles  D.  Mays 20,636 

C.  F.  Andresen 20,501 

Total     payees      In      county 

(68)    2,505.321 

Wolfsen  Land  and  Cattle 101 .  843 

Dean  Barrett 67.636 

Vernon  Porter 66,339 

Sorg  Bros 59,207 

Lewis  Malorlno 58,851 

Llndemann  Farms.  Inc 57,  180 

Santa  Rita  Ranch  Co 57,  166 

Flndley  M.  Upton 55,  574 

Tlmco    Dlv 55,294 

Sam  Hamburg  Farms 54,363 

Up  ton  Bros 54 .  035 

Nina  B,  Nickel 53,365 

John  C.  Nickel 53,365 

Ray  Bule 51,401 

Chas.  E.  Andrews 50,097 

Eagle  Loma  Farms,  Inc 49,  704 

Woo   Bros 48,625 

Carl     Bryant 44.620 

Carl  Sumpter 43,881 

Joe  G.  Machado,  Jr 39,701 

Danco  Farms 38.240 

Talbott  Sheep  Co 37,  214 

Clay  Farms.  Inc 36,721 

Delta  Farms 35,  043 

Bob  Porter 33,804 

Joe  H,  Santos 33.601 

Brights  Nursery.  Inc 31,  536 

James  Malorlno.  Jr 31,001 

Strlbllngs  Nurseries 30,519 

Henry  Sorg 29,  146 

Kenneth  Porter 28,721 

Pavler  Cattle  Co 27,618 

Pedrettl  Ranches 26,141 

Etcheverry  Bros 25.  696 

R.  Palazzo  and  Co..  Inc 25,  186 

Ardans  Bros 23.025 


OlUe  McDonald 

Marvin  Wooten 

W.  F.  Sturgeon  Parma. 

Herman  WUUs 

Arambarrl  and  Izoco.  _ 


7839 

22.464 
22.347 

20.  877 
20.  753 
20   022 


Total  payees  in  county  (411    1.721.923 


MONTEREY    COUNTT 

Bruce  Church.  Inc 

Frank    Taylor 

Martlnus  &  Martinufl 

Inter    Harvest.    Inc 

William   D.    Cruiklaw 

William  Whitney 

Vlollnl  Sisters 

Huntington  Farms,  Inc 

Harless    Bros 

Total  payees  In  county  (9). 

ORANGE    COUNTT 

Rancho  Santa  .^na 

PLACER    COUNTT 

Evans    Bros. 

Frank  &  Ross  Riolo 


84.295 
46.541 
39,007 
30, 333 
28.  258 
27.  100 
25. 162 
21,309 
20.  989 


322. 

994 

24 

999 

23 

23 

995 

654 

47 

649 

Total  payees  In  county  i3). 


RIVERSIDE    Cor.N'TY 

J    R    Norton  Co 63,313 

Fisher    Ranch 58,979 

Pi  Land  ^  Cattle  Co 56,440 

Sunrise    Farms 55,793 

Garv    A.    Bryce 65,771 

Albert  P.  Keck  Co 55,590 

D    L    Mudd,  Inc 55,135 

EG    Nowell 55,000 

Donald    T,   Williams 55,000 

Larry  Augusta... 55,000 

James   Stafford 55.000 

Robert  M    Morton 55.000 

Thoinas   Robinson 55,000 

Ellsworth  Epperson 55,000 

Charles    Robinson 55,000 

G.  T    Scott  Ranches,  Inc.- 55,000 

Leon    Kennedy 54,  737 

Mark   Kennedy 54.737 

Don    Riley 54,713 

Henry  W.  Warne 53.687 

Clarence    Robinson 61.635 

Harold  Levin 51.  108 

Desert  Ginning  Co 50,875 

Rummonds  Bros.  Ranches,  Inc —  50.830 

Verne  Wuertz 47.  163 

C   P.  Richlns  &  Sons 47,  106 

Travis    Farms 47,106 

John  Pavao 45.798 

Lawrence  Chaffln 44,750 

Da'?  Hull 42,593 

BKM    Ranchers 41,632 

E.  C.  Apodac  Est 40.824 

George  Arakellan  Farms.  Inc 39.447 

W,  K.  Kenworthy 38,332 

Henrv    Schlndler 36,441 

Louis  Schlndler 36,441 

Suzy  Bel  Farms. 35.266 

Marshburn     Bros 35.118 

Duane   E.   Berger.. 33,300 

Motte  &  Sons 32,879 

Bud  Antle,  Inc.. 28,773 

Harboe  Ensley 27,958 

Johnson   Bros —  27,606 

Prank  Gultron 27.160 

Rhelngans   Bros -  27,017 

Amronland  &  Cattle... 24,016 

Bert    Lauda -  23,928 

Clyde  E.  Smith... 22,  542 

John    B     Malnvll 22,367 

J  &  R  Enterprises 22,089 

Nish  Norolan  Farms -  21.921 

Peter  Rabbit  Farms 21.575 

Sam   Keosevan. - 21.310 

Ramon  P    Burrell. 20,640 

Rancho  del  Juan 20.160 

Total      payees     In      county 

(65) --,— .    -.  2.321.506 


7840 


72 

712 

57 

217 

56 

120 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more—Eicliiding 
loans — California — Continued 

SACRAMENTO    COUNTY 

Amistad  Rar.ches 30.  200 

Lum  Bunn  4  Sous 23,  015 

Silva  Farms 20,  921 

George  D   WUso;'. 20.287 

Total  payees  in  county  (4)  _.         96.  423 

SAN     BENITO    COUNTY 

Thomas  Castle  Farms 2J.  264 

SAN     JO\QVIN     COUNTY 

M.  and  T..  Inc 

John  B.  Meek 

Jean  Cubibiiru 

Reclaimed  Island  Lands 

Tanaka    Farms 

A.  &  M.  Farms 

River  Investment  Co 

Joe   Sabbat ini 

Wa'anabe  Bros 

Jack  Klein  Estate 

Moresco  Bros   Farms 

Frank  Arburiia 

Kaiser  a'ld  Lindeman 

Augusta  Bl.x'.er  Farms 

Sal}  er  V;c"oria,  Inc_  .  . 

Total  payees  in  county  (  15)  _        480.  899 

SAN    LUIS    OBISPO   COUNTY 

Jackaun  i  Relnert 

Miller  Brothers 

Frar.k   Galainena   

Kent  Hansen 

Van  Horn  Bros 

Camatta   Ranch 

Grayson  Owen  Co 

Ernest  A    Hahl '_, 

William   P.   Wreden 

Armendarls  Ld   Dev.  Cp 

Nels   Beck   &   Sons 

Total  payees  ii-.  county  ^  11)  .       320,  305 


38,  524 
27.  970 
26  318 
25.  869 
24.  404 
2?,  118 
22.  458 
22,  386 
22  216 
20.  632 
20.  498 
20.  457 


47 

135 

41 

780 

33 

876 

28 

278 

23 

203 

27 

802 

24 

685 

24 

500' 

23 

881 

20 

058 

20. 

047 

SANTA     BARBARA    COUNTY 

Owen  T.  Rice  &  Son,  Inc 

R.    L.    Calhoun 

Andrew   T.    Petersen 

Smton  &  Brown,  Co 

D«l  Mar  Packing  Co 

Total  payees  In  county  i5/  . 

SOLA.VO    COUNTY 

Chew    Bros 

Gnos    Brothers 

C.  Bruce  Mace  Ranch    Inc 

H    H    &-  J 

Peter   Cook.   Jr 

Anderson     Brothers 

Holdener  &  Wlegand 

Glannonl   Farms,   Inc 

Albert    Carrington 

Steve  Shu  bin 

Bulkley    Ranch 

Tom  Abel 

George  M.  Struve,  Jr 

F^ed  H.   Rehrman   &  Son 

Belli  &  Pahn 

Solano  Farms,  Inc 

Brann    Bros 

fiastings    Farms 

•Idgar  Everett  &  Son  Farms 

Robert  C,  Schulze. 

N   L.  Davey _  _  _'_ 

■layhood   Ranches 


42 

964 

41 

533 

34 

947 

28 

200 

24.  999 


172.  643 


104, 754 
41.  405 
39  491 
37.  896 
35.  719 
30.671 
30.462 
27.  518 
26.  502 
24,  996 
23,  736 
23,  395 
22 
21 
2! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUTTER  COUNTY 

N'ewliall    Land    and    Frmg 178,562 

Hamatani  Farms,  Inc 34,956 

OJi  Bros,  Farm,  Inc 31,354 

E.   E.   McPherrin  &  Son 29,406 

Lamb  Bros 25.984 

Sutter  Basin  Corp 25,711 

II.  L.  Sanborn  and  Sons 21,909 

James  H.  Akin 20,818 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  .  368,  700 


TEHAMA  COUNTY 

The  Pacific  Farms 

Sutfin    Bros 

USP   Corporation ...W". 

Kaisfr  Aetna 

O    M.  C.  Orchards -V.".... 

Associated  Almond  Orchards 

Robert    E,    Mills 

D    L.  Williams  &  Son 

.Anchordcguy  &   Co.   

Total  payees  In  county  (9) 


37 

?07 

30 

135 

27 

500 

27 

500 

27 

499 

27 

499 

26 

800 

23. 

538 

21, 

664 

249. 

342 

72 
649 
421 
20.  649 
20.  530 
20.  470 
20,  429 
20,  402 
20,  384 
20,  372 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 22  i  _        655.  623 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY 

'atterson  Land   Co 

rhorkelson  Ranches 


25,  000 
22,876 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


47,  876 


TULARE  COUNTY 

SHUhdo',wi  McCarthy  Farms 155.414 

Roberts    Farms,    Inc 109,408 

N.chols  Farms      83,  173 

Marion     Haris 75  7,33 

C     J.   Ritchie.. 63,957 

M,   Curti   &  Sons $3  222 

W     M.   &   D.   L.   Colson '".'.  61.' 582 

Mdrko   Zanincvlch,  Inc 60,335 

John    Valov 53  921 

Fisher  Brcs.... IIIII"  57:741 

Ge  ,rge   A.   Efseaff 57,419 

M:  chellinda  Ranches 57.  129 

L.  Raviscionl  Farms 56  950 

Andy  Wheat 55;  gg^ 

R   A   Hildebrand 55   jo4 

Richard  M   Shannon 55  000 

Patrick  T   Shannon 55^000 

Kelly  Ann  Shannon  Tr 55,  OOO 

G   L   Bennetts 54.903 

Shuklian  Br&s..  Inc 54  7g9 

Bill   Beshears 54  7f,2 

Wane  Br:.thers... 54' 539 

James  G,  Schott 54  573 

Michael  A,  Schott 54,  557 

Glenn   J.  Schott ""  54  557 

Clyde   Quillm,   Jr 54' 554 

Sherman  Land  &  Cattle  Co 54.  517 

Leroy  Sunderland 53  354 

Ge.~e   McCIure.   Inc 53.351 

A    E    Panetta  Farms 53  2''4 

G    E    Paxton 53.097 

Charlie  Minoletti 52  706 

P.ichard  M::Carthy 52  631 

Donald  McCarthy '_  52  615 

Leland   McCarthy \_  52^615 

Baker  Br.s ^n    ]7q 

Doyle    Ritchie ^  5]^  757 

Roy   Kent 51   74^ 

Atllio  BelezzuoU 5l!715 

Guthrie  Farming  Co 51    123 

Sam  &  Bill  Valov 51.008 

John   Torrez,   Jr 50^941 

Pdul     Shannon 50  935 

Carl   Shannon __  50  935 

Bill    White.. "II"  5o!8'l9 

Clarklind  Farms 50,454 

Geo    C,  Rising 50  219 

Earl    Rover...  _ 49  735 

Dane  Stuhaan 49   g]7 

George  Bassett,  Jr 4?^  745 

Edward  L    Irwin 43  54Q 

L,    W,    Turk III..  48^514 

Wilbur  Ranch 47,96! 

Hochuli    Bros 47  39; 

Stuhaan    Farms 47,052 

Onel    C     Jackson 45,691 

S,  K    Warkentm 45  5(1(3 

.\.   E    Quatacker 44,512 

Benson     Brothers 43,455 

James    Rodarl 43,305 

Louie  F    Morris 43,  197 

Harriet   L,   Merrltt 43,  i85 

Richard  W    Merrltt 43,185 

Mello  &  Martin  Farming  Co 42,616 


March  9,  1972 

Thad  Die  =er 42  543 

Ronald   W.   Harris "  42,502 

J.    X.    Bet'encourt 42  238 

Sam    Perry "'/_  ^{^^q 

H    P.  Anderson  III 4^  3^- 

H    P.  Anderson  Jr 40  313 

Robert   F.   Bowman 40  221 

Anthony  V.  Cardoza 39' 928 

S.  &  S.  Ranches 39^810 

Mary  O.   Cardoza 39,428 

Glenn  L.  Cooper 39  370 

Anthony    Rodrlgues 39.343 

Delmart  Farms 39  257 

Vernon  Hutsell 38  526 

Darren     Taylor '_  33!  306 

Theodore  Eberleln _  37  633 

E.   D.   Batsch "  37;55g 

Brian    Batsch 37.552 

Gerald    Lang 37!  547 

Hash    Nursery 37.466 

Thecdcre  Smith 37.426 

Alvln    Correia 36,917 

Joseph    Correia 36,909 

Don  Jackson 36,849 

Galbralth    Brothers 36!  829 

Val  Verde  Farms  Inc 36,727 

Los  Fellz  Inv.  Co 36!  493 

Kirby   Wyllle 36!  454 

Sam   W.   Bell 1  36!  360 

A.   M.   Falconer 35,872 

Donald    R.    Falconer 35.872 

Harry  L    Falconer 35!  872 

.\.   M.   Falconer  Jr 35,872 

James  E   Kagler 35.774 

Lawrence    Taylor 35!  629 

Don  ^Tac'Il^an 35,283 

Wesley  W.  Smith 34!  835 

Lesley   W     Smith 34!824 

Roscoe    E.    Smith 34,824 

Ernest    Ritchie 34,767 

Richard  Berry  &  Sons 34,  753 

Donald    Thlesen 34,499 

VeTion   Thlesen 34,499 

Roy   D   Murray 34,382 

Nagatani   Farms 34.224 

Andrea    B.    Hennlnger 34.  195 

Reynold  Bisconer  Estate 34,  195 

David  Bisconer 34,  195 

Raymond    Bisconer 34,  195 

HlUman    Corportalon 34,130 

J.   C,  Ribelro  &  Sons 33,941 

Manuel    Martin   Jr 33.745 

Chas,  Neufeli 33,722 

Raymond  Donaldson 33,  371 

W    K.  Jackson   Jr 32  899 

A    T    &  J,  R.  Villard 32!  720 

Clark  Bros 32.  508 

Lapadula  Farms 32,401 

Howard  Trimble  &  Son 32,280 

Gobel   Brothers 32,251 

Schlltz  &  T-wiford  Farms 32!  197 

Uchita    Bros 32!  156 

Robert  Taggart 32.017 

Hercal   Corporation 31.422 

R    Wayne  Lessley 31.387 

Joe  W    Ramos 31.225 

Harvey  Lauritzen 31,045 

Ernest  Menezes 30.595 

Joe  Menezes 30,  595 

T,    I.   Hamoton 30,466 

Overholt   Brothers 30,459 

Florence  JI   Doe 30,346 

Manuel    Plcanso 30,308 

Pete    Lawrence 30,277 

Lynn  McCalUster 30,139 

Nlckell  Farms 30,098 

Dub  &  Barbara  Lusk 29,  963 

Russell  M.  Doe 29!955 

Chas    E    Slaughter  Farms 29,767 

Jack  C    Harris 29.578 

Wm    R    White 29,546 

J.  H   &  R   J.  Cowart 29,452 

Gary  G    Pratt 29,257 

Toomey  Brothers 29,  109 

Serpa   &   Co 28,527 

Donald    Bergantz 28,283 

Ira  Thompson 28,  084 

Don  G    DoIIlnger 27,945 

J.  L.  Plres  &  Co 27,578 

Don    Eisner 27.412 

C   Paul  Johnson.. 27.222 


March  0,  1972 

Manuel   Sllvelra 27,196 

E   W    Merrltt  Farms 27,023 

H.  A.  Vossler  &  Sons 27,  006 

Manuel  I.  Rocha  &  Co 26,  557 

Ralph    Blssell 26,430 

R   G.Burns 26,419 

C,  D.   Speer 26,110 

Robert  Hutcherson 26.028 

Henrv   Flnck 25,965 

Sam  White 25,846 

Nichols  Living  Tr 25.  662 

Edgar  Schieler  &  Sons 25,646 

R,  W,  &  G.  Stadden,  Jr 25.559 

Harold    Bontrager 25.266 

Lowell  Loftis 25,114 

Wm,  L.  Coins 25.087 

W.   A.   Schwartz 25.007 

Bowen  k  Jones 24.935 

T  dl:  R.  Ranches.  Inc 24.670 

Rov   Langston 24.496 

R.'l.    Westbrook 24.462 

John  E.  Sola 24.403 

E.  L.  Beaver 24.  381 

L.  J.   Chroman 24,  114 

Louis  J.  Goeman 23,892 

Rollis  Friend 23,885 

Richard  Stuhaan 23.597 

Gist  Farms 23,  525 

Correia    Brothers 23  448 

Sam  Les.slev 23  230 

Garth   Cobbs 23,178 

Allan  Jones 23,149 

Francis  &  Paul  Johnson 22,  780 

R,   J,   Catron 22.637 

George  P.  Orlslo 22,539 

Johnson  &  Johnson 22,  455 

Nielsen    Farms 22,430 

Cov  M.  Daffern 22.415 

Tonv   Santos 22,318 

Abe   Wlens 22,205 

Bill    Faria 22.137 

J,  G.  Fossett.  Jr 22,096 

Charles  Wolsey 22.061 

Donald    Marshall 21,982 

Guido    Lombardl 21,975 

Bill    Westbrook 21,973 

Spencer   A    Gilbert 21,599 

Wm.  &  JelT  Hahesy 21.508 

Julia  De  Campos 21.517 

E.  W.   Gunther 21.490 

Ritchie  &  Ritchie 21.  459 

Frank    L.    Day 21,457 

Ronald  J.   Castro 21,455 

Chas,    Westbrook 21,392 

Ed  Hanni 21,382 

S.    Trlgueiro,    Jr 21,303 

Melvln    Miller 20,959 

Tag  Farms 20,509 

L.  &  W,  Ellis 20.507 

Melvln  Santry  &  Son 20.480 

Pradera  Del  Lago 20.245 

Frank  Schott  &  Son 20,  174 

Anton  Caratan 20,  155 

Nlka  Caratan 20,  155 

Robert  B.  Engle 20.017 

Total      payees     In     county 

(220)     8.170.619 

VENTURA    COUNTY 

Rancho  Ventura 52.188 

YOLA  COUNTY 

Heidrick  Farms.  Inc 143.972 

G.  A    Hanks  &  Sons 66.224 

L.  Wallace  Ex.  E.  Wallace  Est 58.  457 

Lloyd   Eveland 46.098 

E.  A.  and  B.,  Inc 44,  298 

E.  L.  Wallace  Sc  Sons 41,  933 

Meek  and  Lemaltre 41,  309 

River  Garden  Farms 32,  196 

Nishlmura   Bros 30,582 

Vernon    Erlksen 28,488 

Edgar    Jang 25,  159 

Layton    Knaggs 26,074 

Hatanaka  Bros 24,953 

Vernon  A.  Mast  and  Sons 24,240 

Shlmada  Bros 24,070 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Howard  Correa 

Scott   Yamamoto. 

L.  C.  Ulrlch 

W.   C.   Payne 

Joe  Gnoss,  Jr 

Joe   Lopes,   Jr 


22.306 
21,822 

21,  586 
20,945 
20,  611 
20,  426 


Total  payees  in  county 
(21)    .". 


786, 749 


To'a!  pavees  in  State 
11,708)     


i.f<r;  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  p-ogram  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loan's— Colorado 

ADAMS    COUNTY 

I  Amounts  in  dollars) 

Kalcevlc  Farms,   Inc 

Monaghan  Farms,   Inc 

Danford  &  ChampUn.  Ltd 

Box  Elder  Farms.  Co 

Rav    M.    Schmidt 


Total  payees  in  county  (5). 

ARAPAHOE    COUNTY 

Robert   E    Carlson 

.Mfred  Lmnebur 

Total  payees  in  county  (21  . 

BACA    COUNTY 

R.    R.    Rutherford 

William    Greathouse 

C.  V.  Cogburn 

Bernard    Neill 

F.  M.  Swansoii--    

Samuel    Tliompson 

T,  F,  Arbuthnot 

BroxMiie  Farms 

Lewis     Rnbblns 

Wayne  Orebaugh 

Homsher  Farms  and   Ranches 

Russell   Loflin 

Jol:n    W.    Moore 


54 

002 

53 

796 

48 

674 

39 

515 

27 

330 

223 

317 

23 

254 

21 

988 

Total      payees 
(13)    -.1 


In      county 


45, 242 


42,  279 

39.  147 
33.  194 
32,  309 
30.  134 
25,674 
24,047 
23,726 
22  574 
2  155 
21,  569 
20,831 
20, 028 


357   667 


EENT    COUNTY 

Gecrgp   C,   Camilli 

Spady    Brothers 

Jake   Broyles 

G.   Swift   Est 


T'-'tal  payees  in  county  (4) 

BOULDER    COU.VTV 

Di.  m   Echcverria 


32 

686 

29 

160 

28 

257 

23 

769 

113 

872 

CHEYENNE    COUNTY 

John  Kriss. 

Dale    Mltchek 

Knudson  Ranch 

Harold    Rother 

Archie  M    Lowe  &  Sons 

A.  D    Reed 

White  Woman  Creek  Inc 

Marvin  Lowe 

Gail   Woodard- -- .  ._ 

Dannie    McCormick 

M  K.  White --- 

Andrew    Schaefer — 


29,  494 


53,060 
45,398 
26,817 
24.  278 
24,  219 
24,  192 
23,831 
23,  529 
22.348 
22,  263 
21,  188 
21,090 


Total  payees  in  county  (12) 

CROWLEY    COUNTY 

Crowley  Land  &  Dev,  Co 

Harold  N.  Hobart  Jr 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) 


DELTA    COUNTT 

Mclntyre  Livestock  Corp 

Hutchklss  Ranche.s  Inc 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) 

ELBERT    COUNTY 

Butler  Purdv  Land   and  Cattle   _ 


7841 


28,552 
22,854 


.72,305,  073 
Bair 


332.218 


94,888 
56,  128 


151,016 


GARFIEU)    COUNTY 


Ranches- 


JFI  FIRSON    COUNTY 

Wil.son  and  C^^.   Inc 


61 

406 

21. 

856 

22.001 

72 

854 

KIOWA    COUNTY 

W.uiic    E.   Tallman 

Gene    St  .iwerdfeger 

Stum    k    Schuler 

Harold    Wyckoff 

B;)l    Marx. 

M.   E.   Tempier 

W    Harold  Tuttle 

J a em    Inc 

Eddie   C.    Tempier 

Aubrey    Shot  ton 

Edwm    Nepley 

B.    A.    Brixeyl 

William  J    Web.r 

Wayne  E   Tallman  Farms  Co.. 

James  S    Garvey 

John  A.  Stavely 

Jake    Boehs 

Arthur  C,  Wllks 


49,319 
43,420 
42,006 
32,569 
28.  762 
27,  199 
26.  354 
24.946 
24.039 
23,710 
23,689 
21,248 
21,  198 
21,093 
20.892 
20. 753 
20,  725 
20,  352 


Total 
(18) 


payees      in     county 


KIT    CARSON    COUNTY 


Deliner   Zweygardt 

Hmkhouse    Bros 

Penny    Ranch 

Dannie  Weaver 

Anscliutz   Farms,   Inc 

Raymond    Schulte 

Don    Schelerman 

r:\\\\    Gergen 

Brut  Bell... 

Russell  Scott 

G    F   Bollwinkel- 

Dale    D   Hanna.. 

Leonard   Feldhousen 

Leon  Silkman 

Three  Rivers  Ranch  Inc 

Iron  Mueller  Inc 

Q  G  Demir.itt 

Byron    G    Jarnagin 

C  E  McCartney 

Schutte   Farms 

Raymond  Thomas  Downey. 

Plckard  Farms  Inc 

Lohnnie    Wall. 

Warren  Hodge 

Jim  Newconib 

George     Andrews 

Mae    Belle    Crouse. 

Marvin   GrusUig 

John    R    Zurcher 

Plautz  Corporation 

W    T    Pottorfl 

Neal    Dorsch 

Russell    Davis 

Kenneth   Schelerman 


492.274 


85,  174 

77,993 

54,411 

50, 893 

50,  146 

46,318 

38,822 

34,313 

33,937 

33,  255 

33, 197 

31.074 

30.  257 

29  241 

29. 187 

27.437 

26.565 

24.511 

23.918 

23.  356 

22.821 

22.  624 

22.  402 

22.  345 

21.595 

21.593 

21.501 

21,304 

21,262 

21.001 

20.436 

20.  356 

20,  138 

20.112 


Total  payees  in  county  i34i.    1.083,495 


L    Vernon 


LARIMER    COUNTT 

French 


LINCOLN    COUNTT 

Orval  F   P.irker.  Inc .-. 

Harold   Kuckartz 


21,710 


30.  745 

31,  147 


C   D  Farms   Inc 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

LOGAN    COCNTT 

Geo.  Henderson  Co 

Yaw  Farma,  Inc 

Wood  Land  Co 

Total  payees  In  county  i3)_ 

MESA    COUNTY 

Irving  C.  Beard 

J.   Perry   Olson 

Colorado  Utah  Livestock 

Louis    Arrayet 

Total  payees  in  county  (4i  _ 

MOFFAT    COUNTY 

Smith  Rancho,  Inc 

Cross  Mountain,  Inc 

Two  Bar  Ranch  Company 

Vlslntalner  Sheep  Company 

H.  O.  Culverwell 

Papoulas  Livestock  Company 

Gordon  C.  Winn  Sheep  Co  ,  Inc.. 
L.   C.  Winder  Company 

Total  payees  in  county  (8). 

MONTROSE    COUNTY 

Chuchuru  Bros 

Paxton   Pamllv 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

MORGAN    COUNTY 

Raymond  H.  Roark 

Andrew  Blake 


7842 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
mentt  of  120,000  or  more—Excluding 
looTU — Colorado — Continued 


20. 147 


20,  147 


29,  598 
24.  730 
21,  823 


76.151 


38.  809 
33,  619 
25,  969 
20,  093 

118.490 


58,  848 
54,411 
34,  647 
28.  470 
25,922 
23.  699 
21,  130 
20,  Oil 

267.  138 


25,  152 
20,245 


45,397 


28.018 
25,  849 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).         53,867 

OTKRO    COUNTY 

Hlghllne  Canal  Co 42,940 


PHILLIPS    COUNTY 

Deden,  Inc 

Schneller  Farms,  Inc 

Robert  L.  Gerk 


27,611 
26,  747 
26,  226 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

PROWERS    COUNTY 

C.  H.  Fletcher 

X.  T.  Ranch  Co 

Heath  &  Son  &  Turpin,  Inc 

C.  E.  Willhlte 

L.  W,  BaUey 

tloward  A.  Ragsdale 

:;    A    &  Robert  Barth 

Reyher  Farms 

Tack   Herrin 

J    Marvin  Willhlte 

:;.  Hart  Farms,  Inc 

?"rank  Duvall 

J.  Willhlte  and  Son 

Turtls    Duvall 

3un  Vue,  Inc 

Sugene    Rundell 

7.  a.  Prelsser 

Dorenkamp  Farms,  Inc 

3eorge  E.  Holmes 

::;roainer  Ranch 

William  &  Sam  Grasmlck 


80,  584 


49.  787 
44,819 
42.  966 
39,  493 
38,  644 
38,318 
37,  464 
36.  178 
30,  717 
29.805 
29, 696 
29,  570 
29,497 
28,  787 
27,434 
24,  306 
23.  300 
23.077 
21,  019 
20,  712 
20,  181 


Total  payees  In  county  i  21 )        665,  770 


PUSBLO    COUNTY 

R.  Lewis  Fillmore 


27,  772 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  9,  1972 


RIO    BLANCO    COUNTY 


Etchart  Bros- 
Nlck  Theo6___ 


Peace  Cattle  Corp- 

24.912      Three  Bm  Inc 

20,463      Ewell    Farms 


24, 755 

23,883 
21,135 


Total  Payees  in  County  (2) 

BOUTT    COUNTY 

Maneotis  Sheep  Co 


SAGUACHE    COUNTY 

McMahoii   Bulllngton 


SAN     MIGUEL    CoL'.VTY 

Hughes  Bros,.  Inc 


45 

375 

37 

262 

22 

555 

33, 

624 

SEDGWICK    COUNTY 

Wm,  Stretesky,  Inc., 

Ricker  Farms,  Inc 

Hodges  &  Sons 


30.981 
2 1 , 006 
20.  352 


Total  payees  in  county   (3)- 

W\SHINGTON    COUNTY 

Alfred  Ward  and  Son 

Flovd  Starlin ._. 


Totai  payees  in  county  {2i- 

WELD    COUNTY 

J.  Burton  Tuttle 

MoiLfort  Packing  Company 

Larry  Rule 

Buckeye  Land  &  Livestock 

Box  Elder  Sheep   Co 

Lyle  V,  Cooksey 

Jean   Eichheim 

E   E,  Foster  &  Sons.  Inc 

Albert   Allison 

Walter    John    Peters 


72 

339 

75. 

017 

29 

708 

104 

725 

Tatal      payees      In      county 
(10.1    

YUMA    COUNTY 

Leonard  L    R    Dutton 

Thomas   Brophy 

Loren  Dickson  &  Sons,   Inc 

Chester    Whomble 

Ralph  &  Jack  Bowman 

Robert    Poltz 

Henry    Wiltfang 

George  W.  Wmgfleld 

Ray  Max  Wiley 

Edward     Trautman 


107,  167 
78.  178 
47.  128 
44  247 
35,679 
24,730 
22.  780 
20.  257 
20.  112 
20.  004 


420.  282 


40.  686 
34.  622 
32.036 
28,  825 
28, 017 
23.560 
22,  724 
21,  606 
21,  557 
20,  065 


TotAl      payees      In      county 

llOl     '.       273.698 


Total       payees       In       State 

I  175i     5,  478,  430 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more—EicIuding 
loans  —  Florida 

ALACHUA    COUNTY 

A   E   ct  R.  E    Summers 


20.304 


GLADES    COUNTY 

Arbank  Farms,  Inc 

John    Tledtke 

Click   Farms,  Inc 

Lykes  Bros  ,  Inc 

Hlcpochee  Farms 

J    E.   Frlerson 

R.  D,  Yoder 

Moore  Farms 


Total  payees  in  county  i8t 

HENDRY    COUNTY 

us    S'Jgar    Corp 

OV  Land   Co 

A.   F.   Saunders,   Inc 

M.  L.  Bishop 


58 

458 

49 

846 

46 

321 

30 

866 

27 

924 

27 

071 

22 

015 

20. 

176 

282, 

677 

1,267.  401 
81,325 
66,  557 
26,  589 


Total  payees  In  county  (7).   1311,444 


J    O 


JACKSON    COUNTY 

Williams 


PALM    BEACH    COUNTY 

Gulf  &  Western  Food  Prod.  Co.. 

Talisman    Sugar    Corp 

Florida  Sugar  Corp 

S.  N.  Knight  Sons,  Inc 

Closter  Farms.  Inc 

A   Duda  Sons,  Inc 

New   Hoi>e   Sugar   Co 

715  Farms  Ltd 

Billy  Rogers  Farms 

Wedgworth  Farms  Inc 

Double  D  Ranch  Inc 

Seminole  Sugar  Corp 

Fla    AT    Land    Corp 

C     A.    Thomas 

Sam  Senter  Farms  Inc 

Hatton   Brothers   Inc 

Trucane   Sugar   Corp 

Eastgate  Farms  Inc 

South  Bay  Growers  Inc 

Vandergrlft  WLMS  FMS  Inc 

J.  T,  Boynton  Farms  Inc 

Vinegar  Bend  Farms  Inc 

Okeechobee  Farms  Co 

F.  W.  Farms  Inc 

Hayes  Quackenbush  Inc 

Harley  Watson  Farms 

Flava  Farms  Inc 

Stein  Sugar  Farms  Inc 

Camayen  Farms 

Miami  Sod  Co 

Chase  Company 

Manatee  Plantations  Inc 

Brown   Sugar  Corp 

R.    W.   Bishop 

Valentine  Farms  Inc 

Robert  C.  Hatton  Inc 

W.  H.  Vann  Inc 

Hooker  Jones  Co 

E.   L.   Parker 


21,  1S3 


698,801 
421,249 
221,664 
163,805 
163,407 
153, 347 
124,  104 
107,  796 
86,965 
84,  587 
80,  689 
79,822 
79, 446 
74,  568 
73, 082 
72,  155 
70, 962 
69, 989 
68, 207 
61,  178 
54,273 
44,894 
40, 540 
39, 702 
38.371 
33,902 
33.701 
30,  520 
28,381 
28,  325 
28,240 
27,  869 
25,  283 
24,  584 
22, 925 
21,754 
21,680 
21,317 
20,446 


Total  payees  In  county  (39)  .  3,  542,  830 


£;ANTA    ROSA    COUNTY 

J.   E.   Golden 

J.  W.  Bauldree 

Lem  Strickland 

Wayne  Godwin 

Jpmes  TTiomas,  Jr 

Paul   S.    Golden 

Lewie  F.  Smith 

N.  L    Golden 

W.  T.  Stewart 

Willie  H.  Jones 

Luke  Golden 

Adone  J.  Lloyd,  Jr 

Woodrow  John  Cooley 


S2,  196 
50,  022 
48.380 
36,693 
28,  696 
28, 070 
27,  442 
26,  071 
25,278 
24, 339 
23,  386 
21,604 
21,  102 


Total      payees      in     county 
(13)    


414,  179 


Total  payees  In  State  (69) ..  5,  792,  297 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Georgia 

BAKER   COUNTY 

Newberry  Angus  Farms,  Inc.. 


BALDWIN   COUNTY 

Albert  L.  Tanner 


BAUtOW  COUNTT 


P.  R.  Smith. 


21, 

1«0 

26, 

107 

». 

5M 

March  9,  1972 

BASTOW   C»UNTT 

W,  P.  Lanier 46,151 

H.  E.  Harris 44,256 

Robert   Dabbs 34,718 

Ivan    Evans 33,589 

Noble   Maxwell 33,327 

J.  C.  Evans 32,439 

Smith  Gin  Company 27,  595 

J.  M,  Maxwell/W.  Smith 25,567 

Neal  C.  Dabbs 24,  074 

George  Cagle 23,845 

Bobby  Maxwell 23,837 

Glenn   Nelson 23,394 

William  Carl  Maxwell 23,026 

Howell   L.   Smith 21,716 

Joe  O.  Brandon,  Jr 20,948 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 15)  .       437,  482 


BEN    HILL   COUNTY 

J.  H.  Dormlny,  Jr 

Royce    Williams 


23, 741 
21,382 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  ._  45,  123 

BLECKLEY  COUNTY 

Carlton    Lawson 38,751 

Four  County  Farming  Co 34,188 

W,  H.   Hill 31,439 

Theo.    Williams 27,279 

J.  W.  and  W.  A.  Meadows 25,997 

Jerry     Dykes 24,551 

AUentown  Warehouse  Company..  23,944 

Charles    Williams 23,760 

Marvin     Trice 21,227 


Total  payees  In  county  (9).       251,  136 


BROOKS  COUNTY 

H.  R,   Crosby. 38,079 

BURKE  COUNTY 

B.  G.  Collins 60,634 

Eliz.  O.  Barefleld 58,275 

James    Beall 57,307 

J.  H.  Rowland 6i_  igg 

Ray    Delalgle 50,639 

Kitchen    and    Land 50,375 

R.    L.    Webster 49,254 

T.  R.   Rowland 45,779 

Prank  C.  Griffin 41,939 

A,  H.    Sandeford 39.476 

H.    W.    Mobley 37,663 

Q.    U.    Lively 37,539 

Qulnton    Rodgers 35,553 

W.   T.   McBrlde 35.412 

J.    B.    Walden 34.084 

R.  L.  Quick 34,057 

W.    R.    Chance 33,639 

Porter   W.   CarsweU 32.034 

Paul    Shl-ers 31,965 

Alvln    Roberson 31,906 

Parrls  L,  Wren 30,441 

Jlmmle  R.  Robinson 28.878 

Julian   H.   Johnson 28,835 

Irvln     Reeves 28,530 

Q.  F,  Agerton,  Jr 27,781 

Lamar  Prescott 26,  975 

Joe   C,   Lewis,   Jr 24,505 

B.  K.    Anderson 23.341 

Marvin     Roberson 23,  127 

Caroyln  Dixon 23.  780 

George  P.  Williams 22,  137 

Hammond  Blanchard 22,055 

J.   O,    Gates 21,578 

Roy    R.    Dixon 21,318 

David    M,    HUl 21,  129 

M,    H.    Slkes 20,776 

Total  payees  In  county  (36)  .   1 ,  242,  905 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CALHOUN    COUNTY 

Chauncy    Taylor 

David    Bruner 

J.    S.   Coward   Jr 

Ralph   M.   Jordan    Jr 

J.  R,   Brooks 

Total  payees  In  county  (5). 

CARROLL    COUNTY 

J.    R,    Walker 

CLAY    COUNTY 

Jack  Hattaway 

J.    D,    Thursby 

Coy  Isler  &  Sons 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

COLQUITT    COUNTY 

Samuel   F.   Brewer 

Donald    Parker 

Jacob    Summerlin 

Jimmy   Strickland 

Horace    Parker 

L.  L.   Tucker 

R.  C.  Moss 

Joe    Parker 

Donald  Simmons 

William  L.  Whitfield 

R.   L,   Carr 

Homer  C,  Lewis _ 

J,    H,    Ivey 

Total  payees  in  county  1 13) . 

COWETA  COUNTY 

W.  J.  Estes 

Prank  Wilkinson,  Jr 


43,  233 
41.  715 
30,  228 
24,  117 
21,  741 


161.034 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 2 ) . . 

CRISP  COUNTY 

Noel  Williams 

Farrow    Baker 

Owen  Bagwell 

W.  H.  Williams 

H,  E,  Bridges.  Jr 

L,  E,  Williams,  Jr 

Malcolm  Lilly 

W,  H.  Barry 

J.  R.  Barry,  Jr 

G.   E.   McCav 

H.   W.   McKinney 

Charles   Bagwel I 

C.  W.  Williams 

John  F.  Haynle 

J.  R.  Barry,  Sr 

L.  M.  Smith 

Harold    Jackson 

W.  T.  &  L.  C.  Greene 

B.  C.  &  M.  C.  McKinney 

J.  R.  Dowdy.  Jr 

Harold    Collins 

R.    M.    McKinney 

Total  payees  In  county  i  22  i  , 

DODGE    COUNTY 

James  J.  Mullls 

Norman    Hardy 

Wilton    Woodard 

S.  C.  Cad  well 

Candler   Farms 

Doyle  Yawn 

Watson    Hardy 

Stuckey   Tlmberland.   Inc 

Total  payees  In  county  (8). 

DOOLY    COUNTY 

Asbury    Wright 

Ralph    Bowen 

Richard  Doster 

Madison  B.  Coley.  Jr 

William   Lloyd   Home,   Jr 

RHA  McCleskey,  Jr 


26,  392 


29,  000 
26,  707 
21,  134 

76,841 


34.  584 
31.487 
31,436 
30,  508 
30,  448 
29,382 
26.  337 
24, 709 
23, 922 
21,  820 
21,349 
21,  025 
20.  582 

347.589 


43.  245 
21.  773 

65,018 


65.262 
55,503 
52,  188 
49,  062 
43,  670 
40,768 
37,  650 
36,868 
36,  804 
36,  300 
32,  255 
31,  766 
30,472 
28,  727 
28,  066 
27.468 
25.987 
25.  513 
24,  801 
23,  640 
21,  721 
20,  030 

774.521 


65.  782 
38.  012 
28.  455 
26,672 
26,475 
25,  864 
21,  306 
20,  958 

253  524 


64.478 
61,  742 
61,  249 
61,  046 
59.  132 
58,896 


7843 

Eugene    McCleskey 58,245 

Alton  Draughon 58  0«8 

J.  D.  Lockerman.  Jr 57  771 

Clint  Shugart sg  948 

W.   C.   Griggs 56,338 

Herbert    E.    Roney 55.550 

Van    Peavy 55,112 

Ben  T.  Ambrose 54   909 

Anderson  Reed 53  917 

Ike    Everett,  _. 52.629 

F.    H.    Sparrow 52   583 

R.  L,  Calhoun. 62.  5.S9 

Warren    Taylor 52  258 

Leon     Broome 50,  87:i 

Tippett     Peavy 50,254 

Millard   Peavy. 47  220 

J.  W.  Sanders 4C.  754 

W.  G,  Smith 46,  149 

J,   P.   West 45  852 

Ossie  T,   Spradley,  Jr _  45,  061 

Ellis  H.  Davis 44   447 

Carl   Bowen 44,056 

Rudolph  Royal 43,  161 

Clarence  R,  Bodrey 42,  8715 

W,   R.   Jackson,  Jr 40,  973 

Herbert   Saliba    39   919 

W,  G,  Joiner 38,  67,t 

Carl  F,  Williams 38  28H 

J.   W.    Sparrow 37.  92u 

Raymond    Davis 35.339 

William  Harvey  Cross,  Sr 35.  102 

C.    V.    Cross 35.  100 

Roniue    Evridge 34.302 

Marcus  Evridge 34.362 

Horace    West 33.672 

Bamon   L    Hill. 33,241 

Mercer  Porter 32,877 

Danny    West 32,669 

Mar\'ln    Capus    Jones 32,382 

Roy  Noble  Co 32.  312 

Olha   Peavy 32.188 

Marion  A,  Thompson 31,777 

Lee  Bailey,  Jr 31,133 

Marshall  Davis 30,691 

Ronney  Ledford 30,363 

Olen  J    Burton 30,363 

Clinton    B    Thompson 29,  198 

Dewitt    ClewlE 28,560 

Marion  A,  Ihompson,  Jr. 28,  192 

W,   J,   Evridge 27,812 

John    S,    Williams 27,652 

W     R     Groves 27,243 

R,   L,    Bowen 27.063 

L    M,   Joiner 27.005 

J    P   Deloach 25,  924 

Lamar    Smith 24,723 

Gary   Peavy 24,545 

Cliff   West,   Jr... 24,  174 

James  Kinard 24,  ICO 

J    O    Cross,  Jr 2:1.66"^ 

Raymond   E,   Nutt 23,042 

Claude    Bowen 23,029 

James  M    Moore 23,002 

William   Andrew  Sparrow 22.986 

J   B  Ryner 22.967 

P    E    Thompson 22.721 

Walter   Fr.i,nklln   Cason 21.875 

D     W    Smith 21,402 

J   D   Williford 21,182 

T     H     Robertson 21,052 

Ernest  L    Taylor. 21,008 

Charles   Bowen 20.976 

L    L    Minor.  Sr. 20  838 

G    M    Ellis... 20,651 

Dniiald   W    Peavy 20.400 

Totai      payees     in      county 

(81»     3,040,870 

EARLY    COUNTY 

Smgletary  Farms 50,695 

J   E  Tabb 36,333 

Everson   Farms 31,451 

G    S    Pickle-. 27,519 

Leonard   White 27,160 

H   L   Martin 25,776 

Total  payees  in  county  (6).  198,934 


7844 


140 

166 

24 

774 

24 

230 

21 

790 

70. 

794 

34 

292 

25 

602 

25 

351 

25 

047 

110, 

292 

50.  050 


25.  757 
23, 090 


48 

847 

22 

554 

23 

124 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  Tno'P  —  Excluding 
loans — G?o  rpJa^-Contlnued 

ELBERT    COU-VTY 

Ralph    King 34.090 

S,  N.  Brown 31.  196 

Calvin    Hill 29,402 

R.    A.    Eavenson 25.281 

H    L.  Addison 20.197 


Total  payees  in  county  i5) 

EMANUEL    COUNTT 

John  E.  Whetsell 

BlUy    Walden 

H  L   Wimberly 

Total  payees  m  county  i  3  i  . 

FLOYD    COUNTY 

Jerry  Looney 

Lovell    Bros 

A,  A    Looney 

L    O    Evans 

Total  payees  in  county  (4)  . 

FR.ANKLIN     COUNTY 

Tlioinas  H.   Cheek 

CL-\SCOCK    COUNTY 

John  Everett  Hadden 

Miirr.\y    Hadden 

Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

GORDON    COUNTY 

Dwight   B    Greeson 

GRADY    COUNTY 
E    E    Nixon... 

H.ANCOCK    COUNTY 

L    5    McDonald 

H.ART  COUNTY 

Hubert  Cheek.  Jr 

I.    M    York 

Kenneth  York 

Hugh     D      McLane 

Charles    Cheek 

Total  payees  ;n  county  i5i  . 

HOUSTON  COUNTY 

Clinton    M,    Heath 

Robert  C,   Richards 

W    V    Brannen 

Charlie   T,    Kersey 

G\inn  Farms 

C    T    Kersey.  Jr 

Wendell  J.  Kersey 

Total  payees  In  county  (7i  . 

IRWIN  COUNTY 

Othello    Hudson 

JEFF  DAVIS  COUNTY 

Vernon    Wilhams 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Bryants  Incorporated 

G.  C.  and  Johnny  McOahee 

Julian  Streeter 

Judson  McNalr 

R   J   Jont 

Harry  and  A.  P    Jones 

Levis    Alford 

T.  B.  Kelly  Estate I-"".! 

Paul  and  Larry  Cobb 

Jlmmle    Hancock 

W.  P.  Smith  and  Sons 

P.  A.  Rheney 

Lule  Oodowns 

A.  H.  Braswell... 

R.  M.  Samples,  Jr .._ 


26,  690 


57 

210 

46 

523 

24 

442 

21 

097 

21 

031 

170 

303 

56 

897 

38 

005 

35 

716 

33 

412 

32 

074 

31 

192 

20. 

328 

247, 

624 

22. 693 


20,  347 


57.  814 
48.746 
41.900 
39. 240 
35.881 
31.  464 
30.  009 
28.  955 
27.433 
26.  879 
26.  700 
26.  501 
24. 780 
24.519 
22,  913 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


William   J.   Lamb. 
S    W    McNair 


JFNKIN.S    COUNTY 

Charles  \V.  Lanier 

B'.;?k    Brinson 

T    L,  Black 

W    R    Roberts 

V:rgll   H    Black 

Total  payees  In  county  (5) . 

JOHNSON    COUNTY 

Tarver     Price 

W   R   A:  J   L.  Jackson 

E.  L.  Price.  Jr 

John  H    Powell 

T^tal  payees  in  county  (4). 

LAURE.NS    COUNTY 

W   A.  Rountree 

W    H.  Lovett 

Ed    Roche      

Marshall  R    Lord 

Jack    Cook 

Estate  of  E   B.  Claxton  Dec 

Herman  L   Hall 

William  Sl.ide 

B    Moorman  and  B    F   Watson 

Thomas  J.  and  Ray  Walker 

Ervin     Lovett 

H    L     Harper 


Total      payees      in      county 
ll2i    .__' 

LEE    COUNTY 

Piez  Hardin 

Geise   Usry 

Wilmar  Timber  Corp 


Total      payees      in      county 
(3)    ...'. 


MACON    COUNTY 

Ralph    Raper 

S    H    Bryan,  Jr 

Don   H'lnslcker 

B    B    Murph  Estate 

Malatchie   Farm 

Hixon    Guest 

Felton    Riddle 

F  A.  Ricks  Estate 

Harp     Farms 

C   J.  Harp.  Jr 

Mack   Ham. 

Buck  Creek  Farms 

F   W   Smith 

Walter    ForsUng 

Gjrdon  Sutton 


Total      payees      In      county 
il5)    


MADISON    COUNTY 

Whitehead    Farms 


MARION    COUNTY 


Thomas    Miller. 


M  DUFFIE    COUNTY 


George    Reeves 

James  E,  Harrison, 


36,  743 
27,  248 
24,  852 
21,309 
21,090 


131,242 


44,  949 
33,  047 
23, 858 
20.419 

122,  273 


65. 331 
52.429 
34.471 
31.033 
30.  183 
27.  137 
27.  052 
26.929 
23,  751 
23,285 
22.  606 
21.  627 


MERIWETHER    COUNTY 

A.  G.  Estes.  Inc 

Gay    and    Keith 

W,  R    Arnall 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  , 


385,  834 


48.  357 
23.  972 
20.  422 


92,  751 


41.  631 
31.  924 
31,501 
28,  096 
27.  216 
26.  573 
26,  547 
25.  177 
25,  098 
23, 762 
23,  509 
22,  357 
21,  101 
20,  726 
20,  289 


395 

507 

53 

244 

41 

863 
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21.  136 
21.096 


MILLEE    COUNTY 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 17)  .       636,  966 


Lonnie  vvesiey  laoo 

Curtis    Williams .. 

30.214 
21,989 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  . 

52, 153 

MITCHELL    COUNTY 

Ronald  Thompson 

30, 660 
21,811 
20, 838 

H.  G.  McGahee 

Norman  L.  Cox 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

73,  309 

MORGAN    COUNTY 

Barnett  H.  Malcom 

59, 241 
52,  326 
39,375 
37,535 
32, 892 
31,346 
29,691 
28,467 
20. 144 

Bonny    Shepherd 

E.    A.    Hanson. 

Eugene  &  Marvin  Ruark 

Bennle    Malcom _. 

Bonnie    Hawk 

Brown  &  Wells 

Joe    Whltlock 

H.  D    Thomas 

Total  payees  In  county  (9). 

331.017 

NEWTON    COUNTY 

Garland  Kllgore 

J.  H    Anderson 

36, 879 
32,  547 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  _ 

«9, 426 

OCONEE    COUNTY 

F    F.  Dickens,  Jr 

Joe  D.  Murrow 

Fred  W.   Dickens 

48, 440 
34, 749 
25, 768 

Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

106, 057 

OGLETHORPE    COUNTY 

Carl  C,  Culbertson 


51,863 


PEACH    COUNTY 

Marlon   Maddox 

M   A,  Burnett  &  Son 

Bateman  Co,,  Inc 


Total  payees  in  county  (S) . 

PIKE    COUNTY 


R.  D.  Crawford... 

Floyd  Turner 

Cochran  Caldwell. 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


POLK    COUNTY 


Geston  Womack. 


PULASKI   COUNTY 


33,339 
25,  111 
20,  258 

78,708 


29,43t 
21,  033 
20, 579 

71,046 


27,  203 


John  W,  Dawson.. 

BE.  Dunaway 

W.  S.  Dunaway 

R.  P.  Dunaway 

C.  L.  Mays 

J.  H.  Anderson 

L.  V.  Peavy,  Sr 

J.  T.  Sparrow 

H.  E.  Dunaway 

Lorln   S.    WUllams-.. 
George   P.    Anderson. 

A.  L,   Dunaway 

Donald    Gregory 


75,  401 
44,  393 
42,  460 
42,  459 
35,  548 
27,  348 
26, 523 
25, 839 
25, 426 
23, 183 
22,  643 
21.667 
20,817 


Total  payees  In  county  (13)  -       433,707 


26,700  QUITMAN    COUNTY 

22,854      Sunny   View  Farms 


Total  payees  in  cotmty  (2)  .         49.554 


51,  676 
47.903 
35.497 

135. 076 


RANDOLPH   COUNTY 


Grubbs    Bros 

E.  E.  Monis 

James  Riley  Curry.  Jr. 

Melvin    H.    Peavy 

Reid     Andrews 


22, 970 


36.867 
34,  982 
27,097 
21,552 
20,223 


Total  payees  in  county  (6)  .       140,  721 
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RICHMOND   COUNTY 

R.  A.  McElmurray,  Jr 30,733 

R.  8.  Auldrldge 22,450 

Wayne    Rhodes 20,375 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)-  73,558 

SCREVEN    COUNTY 

PatU  K.  Nevrton.- 32,916 

Melbourne    Godbee 30,577 

MlHtiaven    Co 29.385 

G.    L.    Rouse 24.909 

T.   V.   Parker 24.672 

R.   E.   Oliver,   Jr 23,127 

W.    P.    Sanders 20.207 

Total  payees  hi  county  (7)  .  185.  793 

SEMINOLE    COUNTY 

Raymond  Odom 48.649 

STEWART    COUNTY 

W.  C.  Bradley,  Co 80.  482 

M.  J.  Lane 37,256 

Johnnie   F,    Giles 21,308 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).  139,046 

SUMTER    COUNTY 

J,  C.  Jones 39,826 

Floyd  J.  Frazler 39.202 

Newcomb    Farm 39,120 

John    G.    Frazier 34,315 

Pittman    Turner    Farm 26,356 

Hixon    Guest 25,799 

W.  C.  Cornwell 24,801 

T,  E,  Stephens,  Jr 22,  O'^g 

George    E.    Daniel 21,119 

Roy    F.    Daniel 21,  119 

Neill    Hedges 20,403 

Total      payees      in      county 

III)    "_  314,136 

T.^YLOR    COUNTY 

D,  W,    Payne,    Jr 39,934 

Ed    Richardson 38,626 

R    C    Barrow 38,222 

E     H,    Swearingen 34,338 

E,  B.  Swearingen 34.338 

VViU.ird    Brunson 25.999 

T    W.  T.umton 24,493 


Total  payees  In  county  (7)  .  235,950 

TERRELL    COUNTY 

Wilbur  Gamble 67.489 

W.  K   Jones 60,647 

Wylie    McLendon,    Jr 51,404 

Huson     Brim 33,236 

Ray    Christie 32,897 

Alston    Brothers 31.717 

W.   H.  McLendon 31,159 

Peatherfield  Farms   Inc 29,339 

Chickasawhatchee   Farm 27.051 

Daniel    Brothers 24.751 

B.  C.  Arthur 23,958 

R.  T.  Brim 23,572 

W,    J.    Martin 22,582 

Lavonne    Spelr 21,331 

Don    Bridges 21,248 

Isaac  Morris  Chambless 20.210 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 16)  _       522,  591 


THOMAS  COUNTY 

Griffin   Farms  Inc 

S.  R.  Bryant 

C.  M.  Anderson 

Julius  Chastaln 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) 

TOOMBS  COUNTY 


40,620 
36,  386 
22,  895 
22,  515 

122,418 


J.  P.  Gordy. 


20,  287 


TRKUTLBN  COUNTY 

Manning  Mlmbs 


33,  327 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TURNER  COUNTY 

Kenneth    Smith 32.460 

Pirkle  Farms 21,537 

J.    F.    Gibbs 20,899 

Total  payees  in  county 

(3)    74,896 

TW'ICGS  COUNTY 

Sam  Floyd  Sr 34.286 

Charlie    Faulk 25.647 

M.  S.  Faulk 21.904 

Alton  V.  White,  Jr 21,050 

Total      payees      In      county 

(4)  __.I 102,887 

WALTON     COUNTY 

Alex    Harden 53,962 

T,   J,   Chandler 45,716 

T.  H.  Adcock 38,353 

Robert  B    Chandler 37,319 

Carl   Lemonds 34,859 

M,  W.  Farmer 32,981 

Robert  M,  Hawk 30,  164 

Byron    Mitchem 26,121 

Robbie    Adcock 25,079 

John  Everett 24,967 

Juanita    Johnson 24,318 

H.  A,   Malcom 24,259 

Garyel  D,  Malcom 24,248 

C.  R.  BroA-n 23,  704 

Eennie  R.   Anderson 20,904 

Total      payees      in      county 

(15)     '.  466,954 

WARREN     COUNTY 

Guy  H   Shivers,  Jr 51,  912 

Donald  F,   Palmer 51,593 

Quality  Crops,  Inc 40,  572 

Harrison    Farms.. 27,878 


Total  payees  in  county  (4). 


171,955 


WASHINGTON    COUNTY 

E.  B    Price 61.139 

L.  A,  Garrett 43,796 

Washington  Ginning  Co 38,956 

Gilmore   Bros 36,692 

Olen   Price 32,035 

Arthur  Hartley  and  Son 24,744 

Jewell    Bridges 22,219 

Ernest  C,  Smith 21,  579 

C.  W.  Harrison 21.497 

B.  W.  Lord 20.  759 

Total  payees  in  county 

(10)    323.416 

WEBSTER    COUNTY 

G.  W.  Jones 26,  655 

WHEELER    COUNTY 

J.  M.  Johnson. 23.  677 

WILCOX    COUNTY 

Cecil  L,  Bagwell 39,087 

William  Worley 34,  116 

D,  F,  Veal 28.  145 

Marcus    Reeves 24,048 

Whelchel  &  Whelchel 23,907 


Total  payees  in  county  (5)  .  149,  303 

WORTH    COUNTY 

C.  R.  Cross 25.427 

Cecil  L.  James 24.429 

Isaac  Hall 21,448 

Lenwood  Sutton 20,650 

J,  T.  Carlton 20,190 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  .  112.  144 

ToUl  payees  In  State  (450) .   14,  632,  825 


7845 


1971   ASCS  and  Great  Plaint  program  pay- 

ments     of     S20,000     or     more-  -Eicl;. ding 
loanf — Hauati 

HAWAII    COUNTY 

Hawaiian  Com    &  Sugar  Co 1,277,725 

Oahu  Sugar  Co,  Ltd 826,333 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co,  Ltd 555,863 

Pioneer  Mill  Co  ,  Ltd 465,  171 

Kahuku   Plantation   Co 458,  271 

Llhue    Plantation   Co,    Ltd 454,  140 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co,.  Ltd 428,  194 

Mauna  Kea  Sugar  Co.  Inc 407  204 

Kohala    Sugar    Co 378.251 

Honokaa   Sugar  Co 365.742 

Hawaiian    Agricultural    Co 365.265 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co 364,377 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar   Co 338,917 

Grove  Farm  Co    Inc. 330,444 

Hamakua   Mill   Co.. 320,427 

Olokele    Sugar   Co 408,881 

Wailuku    Sugar    Co 29G   999 

McBryde   Sugar   Co.   Ltd 293,908 

Puna  Sugar  Co,  Ltd 246,448 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co,  Ltd 213,583 

Kilatiea  Sugar  Co,  Ltd 201,274 

Gay   and    Robin.son 176  527 

Robert  M    Yamada. 31    325 

K    Mizuno  and  Sons  Inc 20  880 

Total      payees      In      count  v 

(24)    ... '.  9.125.149 


Total  payees  in  State  (24)  ..  9,  125,  149 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20  000  or  more-  Eic!ud;ng 
loans-  IdiOio 

ADA     (I  iUNTY 

Carl  E   Nicholson  and  Sons 42.960 

EANNOCK    COUNTY 

Dale  Ktester 27,113 

Hugh  E.  McGuire... 25,425 

E.    L,    Christensen 22,723 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).  75,261 


BEAR    LAKE    COUNTY 

Deniar    Romrell 

BENEWAH     Cf'CNTT 

Ge.rge  B    Mills,  Jr 

BINGHAM    COUNTY 

J    Walt  Vanderford.- 

D    k  D    Parks  Ptrshp 

Lloyd  Stolworthy,  Inc 

Pahl  RufT  Ptrshp 

Lenard    Scliritter 

Matsuura  Bros    Co.,  Inc 

Rsiing  River  Ranches 

Cooks  Heplar  Ranch 

J    Stolwon-iiy  A:  Son 

Slmplot    Industries 

Strosrhem    Ranches 

Wallace    W     Driscoll 

Vlncer.t    R    Benson 

Chester    Wahlen 

C.  Leslie  Williams 

Welland  A    Hansen. 

Total  paxees  In  county  (16) 

BLAINE    COUNTY 

Campbell  Land  &  Livestock  Co.  ,  . 

BONNEVILLE    CGU.NTY 

Jess    Croft    &    Son 

E     Bud    Johnson 

Snake  River  Equipment  Co 

Karl  Brown  ,fc  Merle  Brown 

Weeks  Brothers  &  Sons.. 

Clements  f^  Jackson 

Thomp.son  Sheep  Co. 

J.  R   Hays  &  Son,  Inc 

Elmer  N.  Jensen.  -    

Ernest  Martin 

Schwleder  Brothers 


20.217 


27.  233 


61 

946 

55 

477 

39 

460 

38 

447 

37 

707 

37 

634 

29 

957 

27 

461 

26 

172 

24 

584 

24 

482 

23 

444 

22 

933 

22 

581 

22 

511 

21 

239 

616 

035 

37,704 


56  050 
54,  746 
44  701 
35,  300 
34,  376 
34.  100 
32  986 
28,  620 
28  094 
27,  274 
25,889 


CARIBOU    COUNTY 

Dette,    Inc.- 

Don  C.  Rlgby  Family  Ptn 

Frank    Jouglard 

King  Creek  Grazing  Assn 

Don    C.    Loosle 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more-  Excluding 
loans — Idaho — Continued 


George   Lovell 

L.  B.  Holden  Farm  Co. 

Jack  Thomas 

Lynn    Brown 


25, 730 
25,  297 
24,  529 
20, 717 


FKEMO.MT    COUNTY 

S;ddoway  Sheep  Co.  Inc 

Max  D,  Parkinson  and  Son,  Inc- 
Farrel  Black  Ranches,  Inc 


34.  890 
28,  913 
25. 499 


Total 
(15) 


payees      In     county 


BOUNr.^BY     COUNTY 

Tucker  Farms  Inc 


498,  409 


26.  732 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

GEM    COUNTT 
Highlan;!   Lvstk  &  L^nd  Co 


89. 302 


CANY'ON    COUNTT 

Farm  Development  Corp 

Walter   C     Russell 

Elmer  H.  Tlegs 

Glenn  Allen  and  David  Allen,, 

Nampa  International,  Inc 

Kondo  Farms.  Inc 

Arlo  Smith 

Kenneth  Tlegs  and  Sons,  Inc.. 

Allen  r.  Noble 

Lawrance  V.  Gray 

Skogsberg  Sky  Ranch 

Allen  I.  Noble  Farms.  Inc 

Plntler  and  Son 

Basil  Aldecoa 

David  C.  Spencer .. 


Total      payee.!      In 
(15)    


county 


Total      payees      in     countv 
(5)    ', 

CASSIA    COUNTY 

R    C.  Rich  Sheep   Co 

aeglar  Ranch,  Inc 

Parr  Bros,  Inc 

Fllvlera  Farms,   Inc 

Pickett  Ranch  and  Sheep   Co 

inderson    Bros 

Raymond  H.  Johnson 

:old   Springs  Farm 

/ernon    Rehn 

jorrlnge  Bros 

:  lex  Taylor 

Jrant    Glorfield .///_ 

Mtchfleld  Land  &  Lvstk 

.  ohn  Basterrechea 


Total     payees      in     county 
(14)    

CLARK    COUNTY 

]  ).  V,  Hagenbarth  Elst 

:<iaho  Ag  Experiment  Station 

]  i&lrd  and  Jones,  Inc 

•  Jockeye  Land  and  Lvst 

lllalne  Grover 


Total     payees 
(5)    


In     county 


ELMORE    COUNTY 

aimplot  Livestock  CJo.,  Inc 

1  ugene  Swenson 

ICaminett  Livestock  Co 

I  m    Smith " 

lobert  Blanksma 

Yayne  M,  Hodson ITJ 

.  W.  Bennett  and  Son,  Inc.. 

Itylng  H,  Farms 

J  [.  L.  Investment  Co 


93,  646 
40,  550 
29,  805 
28,  245 
2,  617 
27,  576 
25,  801 
24,  766 
24,  486 
24,341 
23,203 
22,  781 
21,  695 
21,423 
20,  578 


GOODING    C    II    NTY 

Ralph  Fau'.kiier  Land.  Inc 

Idaho  Hereford  Ranch 

Arkoosh  &  Zidan,  Inc 

Jones  Sandy  Livestock  Co 

JOiopiiine    Astorciiiia 


33,  248 


56,  449 

47,  300 
39.671 
26,  592 
20.869 


Total  payees  In  county  (5).       190,881 


IDAHO  COUNTY 

Ge-rge    E.    Wilson 

James  Green 

Roy    Green,    Jr 

John    McBoyle 

Hauger  Ranches,  Inc 

Norman  Dean 

Cornelius    Baune 

T    E,  Robinson 


34,  719 
33.704 
33,704 
2 1 ,  609 
21,092 
20,  824 
20,443 
20,  002 


Total  payees  :n  coumv 


461,513  JEFEERSON  COUNTY 

-      Brownings,  Inc 

Wm,  A   Munnell 


45,885      Walker  &  Gneitlng 

3a, 408  Ball    Bros 

22,  830  Orie  W.  Robison 

20,  178 

20,  166  Total  payees  ;n  county  (5). 


KOOTENAI  COUNTY 


147,467      Drech^el    Bros- 


206,  097 


35,906 
31,  587 
27,580 
26,846 
20.425 

142,  344 


26.  043 


62,  202 
54. 029 
48.  919 
44,  284 
38,  039 
34,551 
34,  152 
31.  397 
28,467 
26,237 
24,  569 
21,  321 
21,313 
20,664 


LATAH  COUNTY 


Gary  Morris. 
Jeiv-en  Bros. 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) 

LEWIS  COUNTY 

Joe  Lux 

Joe   Wagner 

Aubrey  Pratt 

W,  W,  Riggers  &  Sons I"!!I 

Richard  Renner 


25,313 
21,811 

47,  124 


33, 273 
29,857 
22,762 
22,  070 
21.  356 


Total  payees  in  county    (5i        129.318 


490, 144 


31,  186 
25,766 
24,  122 
23, 103 
20,  142 


LINCOLN    COUNTY 


Oneidas,      Inc. 


29, 963 


124,  319 


91,471 
41,  130 
39.  521 
28.  142 
27.  462 
25,  896 
25.  055 
24.941 
23,630 


MADISON    COUNTY 

Parkinson  Farms,  Inc 

Howard  and   Robinson 

Jensen  Brothers 

O.  J.  Neeley  Ranch,  Inc 

Summers  Bros 

Webster  Deep  Well  Farm,  Inc... 

Ed  S,  Covington 

Val    Schwendlman 

Ricks   Bros 


34.797 
30,  589 
28,  580 
27.487 
27.  144 
25,  878 
21,  711 
20, 458 
20,  125 


Total  payees  In  county  lO).        234,769 


Total  payees  in  county  (9)  .       327,  248 


FRANKLIN    COtJNTY 

E+an  O.  KoUer 


23,661 


MINIDOKA    COUNTY 

Flat  Top  Sheep  Co 

James  V.  Haley 

Rosemary  H.   Clinton 

Richard  D.   Blincoe 

O,  L.  Dean  and  Sons,  Inc 

Oarro  Sheep  Co.,  Inc 

Gerald   Morgan 

W.   H.   ShllUngton /.__ 

Morgan  ShllUngton  Farms  Co.. 

Wilbert   H,   Moller 

Warren  W,  Heins 


55,  044 
38,  958 
38,  958 
34.  641 
33,  256 
3  1 . 950 
30,  665 
30,  665 
28,  Oil 
23,925 
22,220 


March  9,  1972 

Jean  p.  Etcheverry 22  l7o 

Mack  Nelbaur 21  553 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 13 )  .  412.  021 

NEZ    PERCE    COTTNTT 

Meacham  Land  and  Cattle  Co 55  433 

Stanton  Becker  Farms 39  766 

Tom   Wagner 39' 193 

Herndon    Farms 35!a70 

Happy  Ridge  Land  Co 28,250 

Winston  Mader 28  141 

McGregor   Farms   Inc 27!  510 

Van    Sullivan 27  261 

George   Brammer 26!  442 

Edward  Bozarth  Estate 26i  255 

Richard  Wagner 24^  452 

Dwalne    Mcintosh 23,807 

Kenneth  W  Mcintosh '_  23!807 

June   I,   Mcintosh 23,806 

Wittman  Farms 23!303 

Gary    Schwank 22^944 

Loren   Crow 22  654 

Claude  Webb 21,  774 

E.   J     McCann 20 !  880 

Total  payees  In  county  (19).  540,953 

ONEIDA  COUNTT 

Jones  Sheep  Company 41,736 

L.  C,  Alder  &  Sons  Inc 25!  628 

W,  L,  Baker  Company 25!  091 

J.  F,  Predrlckson  Co 2L542 

Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .  113,  997 

OWYHEE  COUNTT 

Spring  Valley  Livestock  Co 33,334 

PAYETTE  COUNTT 

American  Fine  Foods 32,997 

POWER  COUNTT 

Melvln  R.  Funk 47,151 

Jay  H.  Hulet 47.138 

John  B.  McNabb 44  235 

Rex    Hayter '.  40!  836 

Zimmerman  Brothers 37,616 

Fred  G,  Mayer  &  Sons 29!  681 

Dean   Meadows 27,519 

Lynn    Thompson 26,732 

Wallace    Hayes 25.659 

Ralphs  Brothers 25,  107 

Nelbaur  &  West  Farms 24,494 

Vern  Duffln 22.686 

Garth  Thompson 21,635 

Ferdinand  Gehring 21,592 

Cecil  Weisenburger 20.  569 

Wayne  Kendell 20,360 

Total      payees     In     county 

(16)    483,010 

TETON   COUNTY 

Shayne   Linderman 31,674 

Rammell  Brothers 23,642 

J.  Clint  Hoopes 21,  908 

Demar  Bott 2l!908 

Earl  N.  Hoopes 20.316 

Total      payees     In     county 

(5)    119,348 

TWIN    FALLS  COUNTT 

Delbert  Clampitt 59,420 

W,  B,  Savage  Ranches 33,074 

NOH    Sheep    Co 27  755 

W.  T,  Williams  Inc I-.I"!.!  25^501 

Guerry  Inc 24!  785 

Glen  Dale  Farms  Inc 21,015 

Total      payees     In     county 

(6)    191,550 

WASHINGTON   COUNTT 

Soulen  Livestock  Co 65,934 

Snake  River  Sheep  Co 26,810 


March  9,  1972 

J.  B.  Barker 23,537 

Charles  P.  KlndaU 20,  980 

Total     paye«3     in     county 

(4)    137,261 

Total  payees  In  State  ( 197)  .   6,  012,  463 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Illinois 

ADAMS    COUNTT 

Adwell  Corp 46,  492 

Richard   Wittier 24,110 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .         70,  602 

ALEXANDER    COUNTT 

Elott  Raffety  Farms,  Inc 43,272 

E,  J.  Showmaker 24,370 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .         67,  642 

CHRISTUN    COUNTT 

Donald  Linton 23,  006 

Donald  L,   Kuhle 21,287 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .         44,  293 

DE    KALB    COUNTY 

O.  M.   Johnson 27,776 

DE    WITT    COUNTT 

C.  H.  Moore  Trust  Est 89,563 

Thorp  Seed  Co 22,337 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .       111,900 

FORD    COUNTT 

John  P,  Gallahue 21, 190 

FULTON    COUNTT 

Meadowlk  Fms  C/O  I,  H,  Relss..  85,977 

Truax  Traer  Coal  Co 28,456 

United  Elec.  Coal   Co 24,095 

Total  payees  in  county  (3).       138,528 

GALLATIN    COUNTY 

Pat  Scates,  Sr 34,  078 

GREENE    COUNTT 

Henry   Longmerey 28,058 

Hartwell   Ranch 24,312 

Total  Payees  in  County  (2)  .         52,  370 

GRUNDY    COUNTY' 

Scully   Trust 39,451 

HENDERSON    COUNTY 

Shelby  H,  Romlne 20,046 

HENRY    COUNTT 

C.  D,  Ford  &  Sons,  Inc 21,029 

IROQUOIS    COUNTY 

Edward  C,  Sumner,  Jr 37,017 

KANE    COUNTY 

Arthur  Hagemann 27,509 

KANKAKEE    COUNTT 

Cote  Farms  Inc 54,379 

Tallmadge  Ranch   Inc 43,288 

Total  payees  In  county  (2).         97,667 

KNOX    COUNTT 

Midland  Coal  Co 23,365 

LAWRENCE    COUNTT 

Earl    Mlnderman 25,054 

CXVin 495— Part  6 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEE  COUNTT 

A.  H    Nic-iols 20,909 

LOGAN    COUNTT 

John  L,   White 22,338 

Elizabeth  K.  Drake 20,869 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .  43.  207 

M'HENRV    COUNTT 

Meyer  &  Schurlng 29.828 

L.  O,  Napier 23,870 

Getz     Farms 22,019 

Earlroy    Farms 21,693 

Total  p,ayees  In  county  (4).         97,410 

M'LEAN    COUNTY 

Theo,  Funk  Tr 22,385 

MENARD    COUNTT 

Daane    Cullinan    Trust 21,353 

MONTGOMERY    COUNTY 

W.  D.  Kilton.  Est 35,  184 

PERRY     COUNTY 

Southwestern   Coal   Co 31.271 

PIKE    COUNTY 

Bob    Rlchter 21,336 

POPE    COUNTY 

Dixon  Springs 39.996 

PULASKI    COUNTY 

Richard  Pike 25,316 

RANDOLPH    COTTNTT 

Peabody    Coal,    Co 34.992 

Behnken   &   Behnken 25,443 

Total  payees  in  county   (2).         60,435 

SANGAMON    COUNTY 

Dow-son  Bros  A  Ptrp 26,555 

WAYNE    COUNTY 

Wm,  L,  OT)aniel 20,  116 

WHITESIDE    COUNTT 

Wilder  Farms  liic 22,464 

WINNEBAGO    COUNTT 

Harold  E,  Nelson 21.377 

WOODFORD    COUNTT 

Martin  Bros,  Implement  Co 23,676 

Total  payees  in  State   (46).   1,392,507 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Indiana 

BENTON    COUNTY 

Watland  Farms  Inc 32,  239 

Herschbach   C  O  Doane  AG 24,865 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .  57,  104 

DAVIESS    COUNTY 

Graham  Farms  Inc 30,289 

Caphart  Farms 21,076 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).         51,365 

GIBSON    COUNTY 

Princeton   Mining  Co 28,914 

Emge    Packing    Co 28,104 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).  57.018 


7847 

JASPER    COtniTT 

James  D  Green  Tr 24  623 

Fred    Moore 24.193 

Total  payees  ii.  county  (2).  48,816 

KNO.\    COUNTT 

Schenk  Farms  Inc 39,310 

Thompson  Farms  Inc 32,758 

Robert  Carnahan 20,763 

William   R    Huey.. 20,531 

Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .  113.362 

KOSCIUSKO    COUNTT 

Crolghtrn  Br^s 30.599 

NFWTrtN   {_  '"'TN'TT 

Merlin    K.;rlock 45.189 

Robert    A,   Churchill 27,029 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).  72,218 

PARKE  COUNTT 

Aciain,-  F.irm  Company,  Inc 21,432 

POSEY  COUNTT 

New  Harmony  Realty 2r,   ;j5 

Edward  C  CuUey 24,  710 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .  60,  835 

PULASKI  COUNTT 

Overmyer    Farms 67   ;  :  1 

Arthur    P     Gumz 41J   126 

Tula:  p,iyees  In  county  (2)  ..  97,237 

tTARKE  COUNTT 

Richard    Gumz 53.056 

SULLIVA.N   (  OUNTT 

John    Gray   Kelly... 52,812 

iM.inn   Seed   Fi.rms 20,  192 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).  73.004 

VANDEREURGH     C'    INTY 

Donald    E     Kolb 33.115 

VIGO   COCNTT 

James  Harlan 25  485 

Burch  Harlan 22,  695 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .  48,  180 

WHITE    COUNTY 

Leroy   Keesllne 32,094 

Richard   W    North.. 20,931 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).  53.025 

T>'tal  payee.":  ,n  Stale    1  28  1  .  860,366 

1971    ASCS   and    Qrrnt    Plains   program   pay- 
ments    of     $20,000     or     more — Excluding 

loans — loua 

AUDUBON   COUNTT 

Garst  Co    3^   409 

Melville    Farms. ..-  21,014 

Total  payees  In  county  (2>-  64   423 

BUCHANAN    COUNTT 

Charles    Hoffman. 22.206 

CALHOUN    COUNTT 

P     W     MiUer 20,257 

CARROLL  COUNTT 

Collison  Bros 21.776 

DES    MOINES  COUNTT 

Robert  L   Gabeline 2S.  606 


7^8 


1^71   ASCS  and   Great  Plains   program   pay-  comanche  cittnty 

ments     of     $20,000     or     more—Eiduding      Darro!    W     Miller.^... 


Lm  .wre 


FREMONT    COUNTY 

Piyne  Valley  Farms.  Inc 

R  feves    Farms 


Piaser 


Aiiana  Society, 


W 


w 


Ra 


MONONA    COUNTY 

Ctiarles  Lakln 

mklln  D    Seltzinger 


Ft  i: 


Sh  nrone,  Inc- 


H 


TAYLOR    COUNTY 

Dear.  Beemer 


Li- 


197i 


Haj 


Frel 
Rle  lei 


Robert 


P.  & 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


loans — Iowa 


FLOYD    COUNTY 


verly  Land  Co_ 
lu«  Huzaol 


DICKINSON    COUNTT 

28.156      Rjv  Clemence 

20.982      Lavirei.ce  C'.eme:.ce 


Total  payees  In  coui;ty  (2i 

FRANKLIN    COUNTT 

nee  W.  Hamilton 


49.  138 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  _ 

FDWARDS    COUNTT 


27.  869       D,.\-.  ;d    Br.tto:; 
-^^ McLean   Bros. 


53. 490 

21.  717 


Total  p.iyees  in  county  (2) 

ELLIS    COtJNTT 


26 

149 

23 

442 

49 

591 

25 
23. 

571 
772 

49. 

343 

Total  payees  in  coun:y 


75.  207      Leo  J    Drei:i:  e. 


20.  380 


HANCOCK    COUNTY 


FINNEY     COUNTY 

Farms.  Inc 26.  679      Garden   Cy   Company 

Andrew  E.  Lar=on 

Leland    L.    Crist 


IOWA    COUNTY 


LEE    COUNTY 


55.  000      Roger  Ramsey 

=- — -^^      George    L     Potter. 
Emanuel    Doll 


Ulam  J.  Piepjer. 


LINN    COUNTY 

ewer  Grocer  Co 


36.  990 


LYON    COUNTY 

Iph  L.  Koolker 


Total  payees  in  county   t2) 

SAC    COUNTY 


22,  447      Brookover  Feed  Yard.  Inc. 

^^=_-     _      Thomas  W    LrivUle 

Lawrer.ce   Miller 

Raymond  Crist 

Paymond  G.  Morris 

'     John   Miller 

Euge:.e    F,    Ware 

22.793      G.  R    B:.rci ». 

-^      L?igl-.    Warner 

Marion  L.  Russell 

72.  722      Clarence   Gigot 

24.849      Frank   McCIure T 

Leroy  F  Cooler 

97.571       Cyril     Schifferbem 

-     --—'     W  D  Daniels . 

Max    Engler    Jr 


47.016      Ralph  A  Grea'.hou;e 

Total  payees  in  county   (23) 


WEBSTER    COU.NTY 

tfchfield  Realtv  Co 


Total  payees  m  State   i21) 


22 

724 

29, 

810 

661. 

511 

FORD    COUNTY 


D'vv'.iip.t  E   Winger.. 

Dale    R     Steele 

George    Herrmann. 

Everett   Steele 

Elcantr  O    Rest 


I  la 


ASCS  and   Great   Plaini   pron'am  pay- 
ents     of     $20,000     or     mcrr-' F.jr'udmg 
ns — Kansas 


Total  payees  in  county  (5). 

GOVE    COUNTY 


ALLEN    COUNTY 

Old    Whitaker 


R     S     Coberlv, 
28,365      A     L     3.vart_'.. 


BARBER    COUNTY 

Schupbach,  Jr 

Co.,  Inc 

Z  flar  Cattle  Co 

Schrock,    Inc 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

27    760 

2  5    900  G?.\;iA.M    COUNTY 

22.  224      Lindemnan     Brop 
20.478 


Total      payees      in      county 
(4)    

BARTON    COUNTY 

Richard  C.  Brining 

Sch  irtz  Bros 


362 


GRA.NT    COUNTT 

Tuttle  &   Tuttle  A;   Mavvhlrter. . . 

Arthur  B   Williams 

J    Davis  Sullivan 

Higgs  Farms  &  Carl  Hlggs 


Total      payees      in      county 
(2)    


24,  277      Howard  L.   Miller 
23.673      Herman    Cockreham 

C    E    Battin 

Lvsle   Davidson 


BUTLER    COUNTY 

F.  Lowrev 


CHEROKEE    COUNTY 

M.  Coal  Mng.  Co 


47.950      J   hn    F.    Boylan 

^^"=^-      Alexander  Bros 

Wendell     Cheek 

21,  146 

Total      pavees      in      county 

(Hi   ■ 


29.  032 


CRAY    COUNTY 


CHEYENNE    COUNTT 

Llojjd  M.  Kontny  Est 


COFFET    COT7KTT 

MvaAs  it  Ne€  Ptr 


Sidney   Warner... 

Ce:il  Obrate    

44.530      James   R    Adams. 

^=^-^      W,  D   Brady 

George  Loewen.  _ 


20,365       Ingalls  Feed  Yard.  Inc. 
-^      Stephen    Irslk 


90, 755 
51,724 
42.  669 
32.587 
30.940 
28,  558 
27.  227 
25. 244 
25.217 
25.089 
24.842 
24, 327 
23,985 
23,  609 
22.  864 
22,  431 
22.006 
21,  941 
21,877 
21.573 
20.  450 
20. 284 
20.  233 


670.432 


34.271 
31,676 
28,251 
24.277 
23.  879 
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20. 366 


Lester    Clark 

Melvln  L.  Shrauner. 


22,433 
20, 150 


Total  payees  In  county  (9)  .       240.  757 


GREELEY    COUNTT 

Smith  Ranch  Company 

L  &  M  Steele  Farm? 

Kleymann     Brothers 

Myron   E.  Sell 

Floyd  Tuttle  &  Son 

Ervin  Schneider 

Jay   A.   Hoffman 

L.  &■  M   Farm  &  Cattle  Co 

J    V    Kuttler 

John  &  Edwir.  Floyd 

Dick    Holland 

H,  C,  Wear 

George    Nickelscn 

Garfield    Ochsner 

Duane   F.   Schneider 


48. 709 
47.  896 
47,  638 
29,767 

2?.  47,5 
23, 895 
24, SOn 
24, 490 
24  079 
22.814 
22,  240 
21, 773 
21.364 
20. 479 
20.  350 


Total      payees     In     county 

(15)    434,775 

HAMILTON    COUNTT 

Young  &  Cooper  Cattle  Co 31,018 

Herbert  E.  Ramsey.  Jr 25.  200 

R:chard    Plunkett 23,101 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

HARPER    COUNTY 


Ley    Frank. 


79.  322 


20.525 


HASKELL    COUNTT 

Haskell   Land   Co 

Kirby   B,   Clawson 

Paul  J.   Brown 

Ed  Hall 

Forrest   Cox 

Schuiz   and   Meier  Part 

Randall  Bird 

Lawrence   Withers 

W,  E,  Orth I_ 

Juhii  W,  Kelman 

Lewis  &  Decker  Cattle  Co 

Stonestreet     Farms 

Howard  Redd 


67,  939 
63.  478 
49. 672 
45.  903 
32.  530 
30,  196 
29.  229 
23.  173 
23.  607 
22.  596 
21.  706 
21. 570 
20,  44S 


Total  payees  In  county  (13).   455  045 


142.  354  JEWELL    COUNTY 

Neil  Durham 

Laura  Spiegel  and  Sons 


26.  634 
23,567 


25.  544 
20.  781 


50.  201 


20.  478 


45,  921 
31,311 
28,  726 
28,  106 
27.  650 
27.441 
27.  178 
22.  932 
22,  668 
20.  754 
20. 149 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .. 

KHARNEY-    COUNTY 

Eth^M  M,  Martin 

Raymond  Dienst,  Sr 

Gordon    W,   Crone 

Vernon  G.  Kropp  Est 

Ray  Rohlman 

Max  R.  Miller ]. 

W.   D    Fostei- 

Charles    Eskelund 

B    E    Miles 

Harold    Stevenson 

Edward   E,   Wlatt 

Bob  L    Landon 


46,325 


40.  766 
36.  512 
31,814 
28,  110 
25.  468 
24,  801 
24, 439 
23,543 
22, 739 
21,  569 
20,  830 
20,556 


302.836 


40,  114 
35.  682 
25.984 
25,  060 
24  918 
23.944 
22,466 


Total      payees      In     county 

(12)     321,147 

KIOWA  COUNTT 

Plea-spnt  Valley  Farm  &  Ranch...         26.868 


LANE  COUNTT 

Sharp  Bros.  C  O  Gall  Sharp.. 

Larry    Huck 

Eston    Schwartz 

Edwin  A.  Borell  &  Sons 


Total 
(4) 


payees      In     county 


38.781 
23.739 
21,098 
20.932 


104,550 


March  9,  1972 


ixxsAN  cotJirrT 

Keller    Bros 88.766 

V.  A.  &  John  W.  Jam«a  Bat 41.463 

J.  Ernest   Bertrand 40.769 

Charles  Bertrand  Tr 37,652 

Delton  W.  Hubert 25.834 

Louis  Bertrand  Jr 23.002 

Leon  K.  Stoppel 20.931 

Total     payees     In     county 

(7)    248,417 

MARION  COUNTT 

Vestrlng   Bros 23,311 

II'PHERSON    COUNTT 

Jim    Stroble 20,653 

MEADE    COUNTY 

W.   R.    Cottrell 42,467 

Maud  ColUngwood  Est 37.530 

John    E.    Frazler 25.971 

Holmes    C.    Bender 25,793 

G    H.  Tschudy 20,363 

Total  payees  in  county  (5)  .  152,  124 

MITCHELL    COUNTT 

Paul    Mears 34,986 

Nell  Fuller  &  Sons 24,  101 

Miles  E.  File 23,447 

Ogden   A.    Kadel    &    Sons 20,711 

Total  payees  in  county  (4).  103,245 

MORTON    COUNTT 

W.    J.    Light 32,116 

Ralph    Breeding 23,504 

Otis    L,     E>anlels 21,959 

Leon    Jackson 21,710 

J.    E,     Light 21,544 

John   Baughman   Tr 21,501 

Harold   Anderson 21,110 

Charles  Breeding 20,552 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  .  183.  996 


NEOSHO    COUNTT 

Wesley   Kroeker 44.546 

NESS    COUNTY 

Prank  G.  Davison 22.  027 

R.  T,  McCrelght 20.887 

Total  payees  In  county  (2).         42.914 

OSBORNE    COUNTT 

Adrian  Schweitzer 22.336 

OTTAWA    COUNTT 

H.Francis  Melller 24.570 

Dick  Diedrlck 20.354 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).         44.924 

PAWNEE    COUNTT 


Milford  Zook 

Melvln    Bryant. 


21.502 
20,  366 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) 

PHILLIPS    COUNTT 

John  B,  Wyrlll,  Jr 

Cox  Farms,  Inc 

John  B.  Wyrlll,  Sr 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  . 

POTAWATOME    COUNTY 

Peddicord  Bros 

PRATT    COUNTY 

Don  Plncham 

Ronald  Hoener 

Fred  H.  Kerr 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  . 


41,868 


38 

857 

23 

242 

21 

485 

83.584 


24,  882 


25 

028 

21 

774 

20 

537 

67. 

339 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RICE    COUNTT 

Arthur  Dobrinskl 23,237 

BOOKS    COUNTT 

Earl    Sutor 20.348 

SCOTT    COUNTY 

J.    Ely    Est 53.025 

Delmar  L.  Wesseler 35.583 

Floyd   M.   Krebs 30.708 

Hattendorf  Bods 27.237 

Felt  Farms 26.778 

Bernard  I    Rose 25.646 

Marion  Hutchlns 25.603 

Albert    Savolt 22.959 

Keith    Janzen 22,959 

Luke    &   Son 22,586 

Jack    Corn 21,890 

Farm  Lease,  Inc 21   839 

Glenn  Novak 20,225 

Loren    Janzen 20,037 

Total      payees      in     county 

(14)    ._" 377,075 

SEDGWICK     COUNTY 

Albert  Gruenbacher  &  Sons 25,764 

SEWARD  COUNTY 

Martin  Bros 37,  118 

Hitch   Lnd,   Cttl.   Co 29.666 

Robert  L    Hatcher 27,231 

Donald  Kane 24,  279 

Circle  Bar  Ranch 23,286 

Jack  R.  Massoni 21.303 

Leroy   Stapleton 20.025 

Total  payees  in  county  (7i.  182,908 


SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

E.  A.  Baalman  &  Sons 

John  A.  Hill 

Bualman  and  Struckhoff 


62 

628 

33 

981 

31 

763 

128 

372 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) 


SHERMAN  COUNTY 

Vernon  Irvln 45,  558 

S.   Everett   Dennis 37.919 

B.  E.  Gannon 36,796 

Golden  Wheat  Ranch 36,  114 

Donald   Deeds 36,032 

Robert    Irvin 35,853 

Kenneth    House 35,503 

Harold  L.  Bair 34,  593 

C.  WUber  Whlt-e 31,999 

Keith    Cook 30,923 

Arnold   Schields 30,173 

J.  H.  Phllbrick 30,065 

Harlan  B.  House 28,  639 

Fred   H.   Schield 27,578 

Eugene  L.  Hall 25,482 

Robert   J.    Hayden 24,685 

Charles  L.  Slfkman 24.428 

Wm,  A.  Davis  and  Sons 24.393 

Joe  D.  Gutsch 24.  049 

John  J.  Stroyek 23,888 

John  T.  Nelson 23,746 

Edward    Danills 23,199 

Hugh  B.  Armstrong 23,  183 

D.  M.  Daily 23,086 

Iron  H.  Mueller 22.845 

Glenn  O.  Burk 22,693 

Schmidt    Farm 22,  159 

Kenneth   Armstrong 22,025 

Brlney  Farms,  Inc 21,428 

Dale  Stephens 21,267 

John  H.  Golden 21,  146 

Everett  L.  Craft 21.  127 

Marvin  R.  Matthews 20.804 

Fred    Darnauer 20.358 

Total      payees     in     county 

(34)    933,736 

SMITH     COUNTY 

Ferguson  Bros 28,792 


STAFFORD    COtJlfTT 

Carl    McCune   Sons _ 

Mervle  R,   Heven 


Total 


vees  In  county  (9)  - 


STANTON    COUNTY 

Clarence  Winger  &  Son* 

G    H    J.  Farms,  Ltd 

Theodore  J.  Julian 

Kans,  Univ.  Endow.  Assoc 

Lester    Canny 

Kendrlck    Farms 

Edna   E,   ColUngwood 

Gary    Baker 

Charles  Lucas 

Robert  Seger 

Max    Hume  _  _    .       

J    A    Ramsay  and  Sons 

John    Lewis 

Paul  E,  Plummer.  Jr 

Giiy    Rorick 

Herbert  Shironaka 

F    G-  Collingwood 

John    Shore 

David  M    Roach 

Walter  Herrick 

Stanley  A    Jtilian 

Milt   Graber 

Plummer  Hall  Farm 

Hernandez  and  Sons 

Roger    Hurst 

Irvm    Pauls 

Plummer  Irrigation  Co 

G    D   Troutman  Est 

Sam  Ashida 

D    E    Cockrum 

Total  payees  ;n  cotmty  (30  i  . 

STEVENS  COUNTY 

Carl    N     Brollier_    

Warren    Spikes 

Fred  Walkemeyer  &  Son 

Vincent  Youngren 

A   E   Kramer  .^gt    Pelajo  Prop 

Lawrence  J,  Lightcap 

Gerald    L,    Schmidt 

Harry    Leonard 

Thurow  Miller   Ptnr 

Charles  Dudley- 

J    I    Culllson 

Total  payees  in  county  1 1 1  i  . 

SUMNER  COUNTY 

Ste-j,arl  Farm  .Account 

John    L     Larsen 

Robert  Casner 

Ralph  E    Miller.. 

Total  payees  in  cnunty  i4). 

THOMAS    COUNTY 

Marshall    Farms 

B,  A.  Hutton 

Rex    Cranston 

Dumler  Farms 

Carl   B    Stephens 

Medford   Farms.   Inc 

Sam     Medford-. 

H   ,!■  H,  Farm.s.  Inc 


7849 


23,  4^,3 
20.  033 


43.  486 


77.  079 
55.  972 
39.  389 
38.  237 
37.  762 
37.  654 
36.  369 
31,  555 
30,  753 
29,  951 
29,  825 
29,740 
28,451 
27.  372 
26.  886 
26.  744 
26.  263 
25,  908 
25,713 
25,  432 
24.  365 
23, 741 
23,  150 
21,728 
21,534 
21.  092 
20,  700 
20,  603 
20.517 
20.211 


QfM   f;Q(? 


51.  155 
38,  528 
33,616 
29,  973 
29,737 
29,  368 
27,455 
22. 736 
21,342 
20.  879 
20.  259 


325,  048 


42,  335 
23,  377 
22,881 
20.  075 


108.  668 


35  258 
28,  289 
22,  574 
22,  161 
21  888 
21,  883 
21.  555 
21.  506 


Tot.al  j:>ayp€s  m  county  (8)_        195.114 


WALLACE    COUNTT 

Orvile   Walker 47   725 

Robert     McKlnney 35,026 

Edward  M    Waugh 27,417 

Bernard  S.   Gradwohl 27,274 

Wm,  H.  Akers 25,044 

R,  D,  Walker.  Inc 24,  084 

Gareth  J,  McFadden 23,346 

Russell  I.  Unruh 22,  677 

Vernon  L,  Popp,  Agt 21,  138 

Prasler   Farms 20,673 


7850 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Kansas — Continued 

N.  D.  Sexson 20,579 

Harold  E.  Shuman 20,  503 


WASHINGTON    COUNI 

aerman  Bott 


wrCHlTA    COUNTY 

Taeger    Farms 

31ee  S.  Smith 

r  W.  Zellner ' 

Sugene   Berning 

-^eonard  P.  Harper . 

erald   Smith 


Total  payees  la  county  i8) 

WILSON   COUNTY 

jiarold   Pierpolnt 


i971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more-  Exc'udina 
loans — Kentucky 


FL'LTON    COUNTT 

Ames  E,   White 42  328 

„_.     "      26.449 

25.747 

20.824 


Sanger    Farms,    Inc 
S  :orrow   Bros 
J>e  Lattus,. 


HENDERSON    COUNTY 

Fley nolds  Metals  Co 


L  irklns   Bros, 


W 


1S7 


L 
Pe 
Pa 
S 


Th 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  9,  1972 


Total  payeee  In  county  i  12 1        315.  486 


41,441 


57  865 
41.  496 
28,778 
26.  458 
23,587 
23.  347 


AVOYELLES    P.^RISH 

Ha&s  Inv.  Co.,  Inc 

Jjhn  v.  Coco ""' 

Dan-ell   Lemolne .W.V... 

Orney    Dauzat IIII! 

Marion  Goudeau- 

J  B  Luke "rrimrmr! 

Marion  B.  Townsend IJ" 

C,  W.  Tebow ] 

Lloyd  &  Burton  Newtek. ..I. II" 
E,  A.  Townsend  &  F.  C.  Townsend! 

Txytal  payees  In  parish  (  10)  . 


Total  payees  In  State  i297! 


201.531 

21,  158 
8,  323,  953 


BOSSIER     PARISH 

R    J    Viu;a__ 

Joe   Clark H] 

Milton    Pitcman 

W.   F.  Nicholson--- V"... 

Curtis  Planting  Co IIH 

E   D.  Barnett 

I   W   Whittington.  Jr 

Henry   L.    Cox "H 

J    N.  Averett 

Scopen.\  Plantation II 

Elmer  L.   Spears II" 

Franklin  D.   Roemer I 

C    H.   Lyons   III _ 

Randal   H,   Lefler _'" 

C    E    Roomer   III IIIIII 

T,  C   Pearson.  Jr I'"" 

R   T  Stinson ""   '_" 

B.  H.  Snyder .V.  —  V. 

Marvin  McCalm.m 

Tim  White -.Ill' 

Atkins  and  Sonnler _.. 


Total  payees  in  county  (4).        115,348 


33,47a 


HICKMAN    COUNTY 


23. 814 


TRIGG     COUNTY 


idlff    Farms 

28  ,•-^5 
22   227 

Total  payees  in  county  i2i  , 

50,  742 

UNION     COL-NTY 

A.    Anderson 

21.8C4 

T^tal  payees  In  State   (9)._ 

245, 247 

1    ASCS   and    Great    Plains    vroqram    pay- 
ments     of      $20  000      or      m-'rc—Ez 
loans — io'iiMana 


ring 


■■iC^DIA     P\RIiH 

Isiac  1.  Richard 

A=hton  S,  Petltjean 

H«  nry    Cormier HH 

Clfcrence  L.  Richard 


30  741 
28  420 
23  457 

20  101 


Total  payees  m  parl-^h   (4) 

ASVENSIO.N-     PARISH 

lann  &  Thibault.  inc- .  _ 
tavm  FM  Co,  &  Mir,nie   Inc" 

o  Alto.  Inc. 

u^ishlne  Pltn.  Co I'   I 


102, 719 


27,  241 
24  806 
-''..  009 
21    584 


Total  p.ayces  m  parish   (4). 


96.  730 


AS.tUMPTION    P,iRISH 

Southcoast  Corp 316.  217 

74,539 

51,990 

48,950 

48,  193 

46,511 

33,358 

29,  104 

27,880 


ifirchill  &  Thibaut 

le  Industries 

Emma.  Inc 

E.  G    Roblchaux. 
;as  &  Leblanc,  Ltd 

D.  Thibaut 

Hai  ang  Farms.  Inc 

le  Belle  Arcement- 


CADDO    PARISH 

Daltjn   R,   Pittman 

L    R    Kirby,  Jr H^ 

Snnson    Brothers 

Sam    W,    Smith,   Jr IIIIIIII^ 

R-jbinson   Co 

A    C    Dominick.  Jr 

Dan   P.  Ixvgan "ll"l  . 

C     N     Prlerson l\ 

G     A     Frierson 

Dm  P    Log.in,  Jr IIIIIII! 

L    S    Frierson.  Jr IIIIII! 

C;    W,  Van  Hoose,  Jr 

O    W    Van   Hoose,  Sr "" 

Carroll   W    &   Malcolm  W.  Wist 

Bryan    Connell 

C    M,  Hutchinson.  Jr 

A,   L    Sentell 

Bruce  Lvnn 

T    A.  Tlnsley IH'I 

E   R.  Cupple.'; II_ 

Jack  F.  Shaw IIIIII. 

Margaret   L    Ingram.. IIIII.IIH 

Underwood  Farms  Inc " 

R    L.  Nance,  Jr " 

Yearwood  Bros 

W.  L.  Sibley ---.""III 

Paul     Dominick III_ 

Paul  Dominick,  Jr "III 

Chris   Dominick I" 

Jasper   Lynn 

Floyd  E,  &  Hay  Volentlne III' 

Tom  P,  Moore.  Jr 

J    W    Glassell 

J    L    Teer ..".III. I' 

W    .M    Yarbrough 

J    H.   Gardner 

Malcolm    Dutton 

Clifton     Dodson 

W.   A    Shaw ..IIIIII"! 

M.  A    Rober-son 

Doles    Farm.s 

Wayland   Carlisle ../ 

R    R    McKmney ..... 

Leo   Ducote 

Irene  Bruce  Lynn I 

W.  J.  James 

M,   P.   Connell 


43,  650 
31.  546 
25.227 
22,  835 
22.617 
21,  908 
21,  890 
21,375 
20,  707 
20,  068 


CALDWELL    PARIEOi 

Leion    Kenney 

Rowland  Bros H" 

Clan  L.  Rucker IIIIIII" 

Jack  Keahey I. II 

Mann  and  Jackaon III  I 

R,  B.  McClanahan 

Chester  Ellis HI 

U    M.  Youngblood I' 


48,  027 
47.683 
31,501 
28,960 
28, 238 
24,  958 
22,  580 
21.932 


251,  823 


Total  payees  in  parish  (8).       253,879 


54. 392 
51,  139 
42,  180 
38,  117 
36,  932 
30.277 
28.583 
27,397 
25,355 
24,  712 
24,448 
23, 552 
23,  552 
23.  552 
23,  552 
23. 128 
23.084 
22.  441 
22.  297 
21.  698 
21.  497 


CATAHOULA    PARISH 

Jimmy     Goode 

R.    M.    Hammons 

Gregory   C.   West I_.II 

Harry  Goode 

William    A,    Yarbrough. .mil' 

George     Yarbrough I 

Eugene    Yarbrough "" 

Wayne    Crawford II 

Smithland  Pltg,  Co I-..III! 

J.    C.    Thompson ''_ 


55,  268 
54.904 
54,616 
54,  466 
53,256 
52,251 
26,  377 
23, 594 
21,606 
20,  768 


Total  payees  in  parish  (10) 

CLAIBORNE    PARISH 


417.  106 


B.  G  Sanders- 


Total  payees  in  parish  (21).   611,885 


58.  831 
57.399 
57.  333 
55.  499 
54.  969 
52.  916 
52.  034 
50.  190 
50.  190 
45.  906 
45.  457 
43.  556 
42.  405 
41.  049 
38.  885 
38,  409 
35,  802 
35,537 
35,  113 
33, 880 
33,  589 
33,  579 
33,  579 
33,  140 
31,  425 
31,  101 
30,  078 
30.  059 
30,  023 
29,800 
29.  706 
28,  607 
28.  147 
26.  880 
26.  741 
26,  121 
24,  557 
23.  490 
23.218 
22.  840 
22.  798 
22.  655 
22,  471 
22,  243 
21.  295 
21.294 
20,  544 


CONCORDIA    PAIRSH 

Kenneth  L.  Isbell 

Panola  Land  Dev.  Co I 

Harriss  and  Sons.        '     "  H"" 

B,  U.  Miller 

R.  S.  Rife,  Jr I 

D.   A.   Blglane .._..  _.   ' 

Rota  Qulnta  Pltn HI     I" 

Lucerna  Planting  Co III 

Sam  Calvert  Sons  Inc-..     I 

Burley  and  Schlele II   ""I' 

Tommy  P.  Dennlg.         .     .  I  " 

Max   Huff II. I." 

P    L.  Rountree,  Jr I   _"I" 

Martha    J.    Rabb II. I"' 


21,012 


56.  545 
51,678 
49, 224 
38.  569 
26,  063 
25.  079 
24,  287 
24, 129 
23, 552 
23, 191 
22,  077 
21,522 

20,  are 

20,  585 


Total  payees  In  parish  (14)  .       427,  313 


DE    SOTO    PARISH 

James  E  McMullen 


43,  498 


Total  payees  In  parish   (9).       676.742 


Total  payees  in  parish  f47).   1.654.340 


EAST    CARROLL    PARISH 

Holly  brook    Land    Co..    Inc- 
Jack  S.  Hamilton.  Inc... 

Gilfoil  Farms,  Inc II_III" 

H     D.    Harvey 

Houston    Condrey " 

Keener    Howard .   .Ill" 

W.    T.    Presley IIII.I-- 

F   H  Schneider,  III ...    " 

Pearson    Farming    Corp II' 

Doris    Pltn I."." 

H    H.  Howlngton,  Jr _II 

J    P,   Brown I.. I. 

Wendell    Downen III_" 

Rodney    Fortenberry 

W.    H     Bullock III 

Blair  Pltn,  Inc HI 

Philip    Brown 

Edward    Burgess HI 

J    B.   McPherson,  Sr " 

W.    H.    Crews 

Thomas  H.  Shields,  Jr H 

James     Shepherd 

Bernard    Rosenzwelg 

Troyce    B.    Dukes II. 11. 

Mack    L,    Howlngton 

James    E.    Howlngton 

Elaine  C    Fortenberry I 

David    Harvey 

Wallace    N.    Oliver 

L.    W.    Baker IIIII   " 

Ted    J.    Oliver I.I.II 

C.  B.  Thompson.  Jr 

George    R.    Wise "I" 

Howell     Pippin 

Roy  Burgess,  Jr 

A    J.   Hawsey 

John     Hanklns 


58,  759 
54,  806 
53,874 
53,830 
53,  425 
49,  298 
47,231 
43,541 
43.  008 
42,  679 
42,  029 
41,  649 
40,  955 
39,479 
39,  466 
38,  809 
37,  220 
36.302 
35.610 
35, 384 
34.  541 
33. 454 
32,  603 
30,  400 
27.  766 
27.  755 
27,  101 
26,  605 
26,472 
26,472 
26.  468 
26,  241 
24,887 
24,  863 
24,  426 
23, 845 
23,  808 


March  9,  1972 

Richard     Howard 23,187 

Clinton  Fortenberry 22,283 

R.  W.  Fletcher 22,226 

Reese     Coleman 21,  823 

Reynold  Mlnsky 21,468 

J.   E.     Brown 21,297 

Jack  Brown 21,291 

Michael  Brown 21,291 

Quitman  Fortenberry 20.701 

Earl    Stanley 20,689 


Total  payees  In  parish  (47)  _  1,  571,  117 


EVANGELINE    PARISH 

Albert    Campbell 23,217 

FRANKLIN    PARISH 

Earl   Carroll 55,808 

Carroll    Jordan 55,306 

Gerald   Sadler 54,800 

Larry  T.  Sadler 54,  128 

William  D.  Batey 53,081 

Riley  M,  Graham 52,782 

Carl   D,  Batey 51,536 

Gilbert  M,  Hammons 35,  175 

L.   Aubrey   Kincald 34,476 

C.  J.  Grayson 32,683 

J   B.  Eley  Farms 29,  039 

Charlie  W.  Stephens 25,928 

Clevis  C.  Bringol 25,501 

B    C.   Kimble,  Jr 24.631 

M.  R.  Young 24.143 

G.  A    Price 22,944 

W.   M.   Snyder,   Jr 22,298 

Kin;?    Swazer,    Jr 22,073 

J.   W.   Ballance 21,196 

O.   D.   Johnson 21,033 

Lucille  F.  Braswell 20,  805 

James  M.  Valentine 20,  799 

T,  J.  Martin,  Jr 20,799 

H.  B.  Wallace 20.686 

Charles  C.  Feltus 20,449 

Lanzt  Womack 20,089 

James  H.  Stephens 20.054 

Donnie    McMtarry 20.016 

Total  payees  In  parish  (28) .  882.  202 


GRANT   PARISH 

Ceres  Devp..  Inc 

Gordon   Randolph 

Wallace  E   Summerford 

Total  payees  in  parish  (3) . 

IBERIA    PARISH 

Duhe  Bros.  Pltg.  Co 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son.  Ltd 

W,  C.  Lanle  &  Sons.  Inc 

Clarence  Lemalre 

J.  Paulln  Duhe.  Inc 

East  Linden  Farms 

Total  payees  in  parish  (6) . 

IBERVILLE    PARISH 

A.  Wilberts  Sons  L/S  Co 

J.  Supples  Sons  Pltg.  Co.  Ltd 

Wm.  T.  Burton  Inds.,  Inc 

E.  J.  Gay  P/M  Co.,  Ltd 

J  G.  Rivet/Sons.  Inc 


45,  492 
44.662 
30.  572 


120,  726 


38,429 
31.516 
26.  461 
23.  508 
22.679 
21.605 


164.  198 


61,259 
28,  869 
26,313 
23,  887 
21,913 


Total  payees  in  parish  (5)..       162,241 


ALFAYETTE    PARISH 

Youngs  Industries,  Inc 28,  694 

Eugene  Roslnskl aei  374 

Rodney  Trahan ao,  885 

Total  payees  In  parish  (3)  ..  75.  953 


50 

457 

35 

370 

26 

403 

22 

219 

20 

454 

20 

137 

175 

040 

59 

883 

55 

977 

55 

340 

50 

398 

45 

318 

38 

478 

33 

185 

31 

665 

31 

001 

27 

924 

O'y 

239 

26, 

805 

26, 

240 

24. 

676 

22. 

883 

22. 

544 

21. 

618 

20. 

902 

20. 

371 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LAFOURCHE    PARISH 

Valentine   Sugars.   Inc 

J.  B.  Levert  Land  Co 

Wilson  Melancon 

Webre  Farms 

Laurel  Valley  Pltn.,  Inc 

Arable  S.  Farm 

Total  payees  in  pnri.sh  (6)  _. 

MADISON    PARISH 

Deltic  Farm  &  Timber  Co.,  Inc 

Dudley  Pillow,  Jr 

Dudley  Pillow,  Sr 

El  ton   Fort  cnberry 

E.  C.  Woodyear 

M.    C.    Sevier 

Evan  CO.   Inc 

Maxwell  Plantation 

Albert  H.  Paxton 

Howard    Sevier 

Klllarney    Plantation 

C.  E.  Jotje 

Robert    Graves 

Bobby  Jce  Lee 

L.   F.  McClaln 

J.    M.    GUfoll 

Richland   Foster.   Inc 

Waymon  Coody 

Harrv   Barrett 


Total  payees  in  parish  ( 19  1  -  642,  447 

MOREHOUSE    PARISH 

P.  Earl  Hogan 55,  170 

Davenport    Bros 55,267 

Duke    Shackelford 55^090 

Erie  M,  Barham ,^2,  793 

Barham,    Inc 52,571 

Wesley  Bunch 50^960 

James  U.  Yeldell,  Jr 50.545 

CoDrad    StalUngs 48.925 

James  A.  Brown 45.  g60 

B.  B.  Hunt,  Jr 44   §45 

J.  D.  McAdams 44.770 

Joe  Monroe  Mott 39.395 

King   Mott 38^304 

Don  Sims 37.693 

Ivan  Morris,  Jr 37  57,'; 

David  Doles.  Jr 37  292 

Bob  Erie  Clark 36^670 

Nell   W.   Mott,   Jr 36.557 

Bolin    Farms 36,078 

C.  L.  Clark,  Jr 35,  414 

John  M.  Yeldell 33.390 

J.  B.  HoUey 32!  565 

W.  C.  Norsworthy 32.048 

C.  E.  Shepard 31.988 

Kelly   Bros 30,538 

W.  T.  Blackwell,  Jr 29,846 

J.  B.  NewTnan 29.216 

Wayne  J,  McDonald.  Jr 29!  103 

W,  H,  Parker 27,  621 

Luther  Allen  Day,  Jr 27,424 

Henry  Ferrell.  Jr _  27,  195 

Joe  S.  Carter.  Jr 26.  650 

Thomas  West  Barham 26.234 

Erie  Edwards   Barham 26,234 

Jeff  L.  McCain 25,  712 

G.  L.  Shepard 25.016 

James  O.  Pearson 24.  934 

John  Knox  Nunn 24,  924 

Herbert   Johnson 24,634 

Carl  N.  Wright 24,469 

Rudie   Mardls .  24  054 

N.  W.  Mott 1  23,995 

Norman  McDuffle 23,  255 

Warren  White 21,  854 

James  McKoln 21,641 

David  Pipes 21,545 

Sherrod  T,  McKoln,  Jr 2U542 

H.  A.  Pipes.  Jr 21^380 

Zelma  P.  Milliken 21,380 

Caleb  Pipes 2]!377 

Johnie  T.  Kovao 21,  180 


Tliomas  H  B.  Rankin. 
Cecil  Harp 


7851 

21    004 

20   504 


Total  payee*  in  parish  «63).   1.737,034 


NATCHITOCHES    PABL?H 

Murry   I^mbre 55.367 

J.  Alton  Lambre 55*223 

J.  H,  Williams 5f,   q2i 

Ralph  C.  Ineram,  Jr.. 54  868 

P.ussell   M.  Cook 53   -j^-; 

R.    B.    Dalme 45  g7g 

Bayou    Camllte    Plantation 44   155 

OR    Miller.  Jr 41,6!'4 

.'tnriight  Plantation 41^227 

James    R.    Stacy Ss'eSl 

£■,1.  of  H    Cohen  &  Sons. 38  930 

Richard    L.    Williamson 37!  950 

Est.  Sarah  J,  Hertzog 37,796 

U.  V.  Durr __//_  36!  678 

Mack  James 35  509 

Est.  of  J.  C.  Carnahan 32,  322 

Kenneth  Prudhomme 32,214 

J    AljJhonse  Prudhomme.  Jr 32.'214 

Deloy  Blewer 29,867 

G.    C     Me.s.senger 28.780 

Lewis    E.   Jones.   Jr 28,  177 

John  T,  Batten.  Jr 28,097 

Deslrce   C.    Prudhomme 28.097 

Paul    E     Messenger 27.850 

Herman  Taylor,  Jr. 27!  293 

Henry  Lemolne 26,678 

Sam  H.  Hill  &  Son .1  25.248 

T   H   McNeely  in 24^343 

Wtrster    Anderson 20,277 

Total  paj-ees  in  parish  i29)-   1,064,961 


OUCHITA    PARISH 

W    A    &  T.  A.  Calloway 59,703 

J    B.  Johnston,  Jr 57^330 

J.   A.   Moore 1  49!  315 

Travis    Howard 45^  133 

A    C,   Ransom   fc  Son.. 45.391 

Fred   W.   Huenefeldt 41.972 

C.  M.  McMullen 37,692 

T  A.  Calloway 33!  103 

Gccrge  P    Smelser. 32  686 

J    M,  Pratt.  Sr 30,223 

Eruco    F.    Gregg 29,054 

Glen    Crossley 28.837 

Emmlt  Lee 27.871 

Frank    Mardls 27^754 

Shelby  B    Lenard 27!  599 

John    H.    Filhlol H  27^068 

H.  Z    Johnson 26  766 

J.    T.    Lee 23  944 

Wm.   King  Stubbs. H  22^705 

M.   L.   Mason 21,562 

Tom  Pete  Godwin .  21   562 

R.   T.   Faulk 21^417 

J.   W.   Perry 20.790 

Robert   W.   Willis... 20,  190 

Total  payees  in  parish  (24).  780,672 


rOINTE  COUPEE  PARISH 

Walter   P.   Hobgood 

Alma  Plantation   Ltd 


Total  payees  m  parish  (2).. 

RAPIDES    PARISH 

Frank    J.    Dautremont 

Inglewood  Ld    &  Dev.  Co 

Henry  C,  Bojne.  Jr 

Well  Company,  Inc 

Edward   W,   Lyles _"' 

Louis  A.  Marletu^ 

John  H    Robert 

Greenwood   Plantation 

WcKXjrow    Dewitt 

Lucian  A.  Branch,  Jr 

Carpenter  and   Jack.son 

Charles  F,  Gaiennie- 

R.  M,  C,  Duncan- - 

Woodrow   W,    Carter 

Odom   Farm? 


34 

408 

32 

663 

67 

061 

46 

297 

46 

002 

32 

121 

30 

495 

29 

219 

29 

211 

28 

397 

27 

747 

25 

932 

25 

818 

25, 

647 

24, 

743 

24, 

474 

23, 

849 

23. 

818 

7852 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  OT  more — Excluding 
loans — Louisiana — Continued 

Perdinana  Vandevelde,  Jr 22,317 

Roy  A    James 21.088 

Wtlciiwod   Plantation 21.005 

Nutwood   Plantation 20.965 

Gregory  Mathews 20.443 

Total  payee.s  in  parish  i  20  i  _        549,  588 


March  9,  1972 

WEST    CAHOLL    PARISH 

Larry    Crowe 56,448 

Murray  C.  Crowe ssiooo 

Eugene  A.   Harper 38.282 

Claude  M.  Crowe 27,617 

Total  payees  in  pari.sh  |4)__  117,247 


RED    RIV-ER     PARI.-iK 

Saline   Lake  Farms  Inc 

J.  T.   Bierden.  Jr 

R.  C.  Legr^nd 

F.   I.    W,iitman 

Larry  Bundrick 

Ed   F    Lester 

Paul    Bundrick 

Creighton  Webb 

Burnell   Webb 


48,  817 
44. 062 
40.  743 
36,  467 
27.  990 
25,  914 
25,  564 
21.440 
20,  281 


Hudspeth    Bros 38,  189 

Delano  Plantation  Inc 37.224 

Stanley  Etoucet 28.029 

Joe    J.     Artall 27,857 

Sam  Yander 27,  487 

John  W.  Bertrand 25,959 

K   H,  and  R   L   Gordon  Plant,  Inc.  24.  055 

Richard    Sanders 23.  179 

Louis   Burleigh 22,  770 

Melvln   Solleau 22.701 

George  Bourgeois 22,571 

Marlon  V,  Goudeau 20.629 

Furdy  Lafleur 20,519 

Total      payees      In      parish 

•  15)    433.  138 

ST       M\RTI.N     PARISH  =    --- 

Levert  St.  John,  Inc 59.762      1971    ASCS   and    Great   Plains   program   pau- 

Willls  Brothers 28,246  ments     of     $20,000     or     more~Excli:ding 

Regis  Lagrange 23,821  loans—Maryland 


WEST    FELICAKA    PARISH 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 88,563 

WEBaTLR    P.RISH 

Williams  &   Hicks  Co 20,739 

Total       payees       In       Stat« 

(498)    16.801,380 


T  .'a:  payees  in  parish  i9)_-        291.278 


RICHLAND    PARISH 

C   W,  Pardue  Estate 

K.  E    McDonald,  Jr 

Robert  ;ne   R     Cobb 

Goldmine     Plant 

Jane   R,    Oliver 

O,   G     Morris 

Dallas  Thom.T.son 

W    E,   Fmley.  Jr 

Edward  E    Holley 

Hulen  .Allen. 

Estate  of  C    M    Noble.  Inc 

Charles    D     Ware 

Pennzoll    Producing.   Inc 

C.    L     Morris 

J    E.  Tarver 

Riverbend   Farms,    Inc 

Claude  Morgan 

Francis  V,  Jordan 

C,   W    Earle   Estate 

J,   B,   RatcUfT 

W    C    Cooper 

W    H    Hubbard 

Geo    B   Franklin  4-  Son.  Inc 

Ralph    Powell 

Winston  Hill " 

Guy  C,  Pardue 

James  F    Parrlsh 

R    L    Bell   &  Sons 

Roy  Weston 

Donald  Chapman 

Fred  L    Cheek V.\\\ 

J     U.    Douciere 

G     C     Hill    Jr .-V..\\\ 

Stark     Properties 

Pat  H   Earle '_'_'_ 

N.  E,  Thames """ 

Earl  Patrick 


55,  000 
44  415 
43,  506 
42,  419 
39,  938 
39,  554 
38,  422 
35,  820 
34,  361 
34, 145 
33.  733 
33.  374 
33, 253 
33,  125 
31  438 
29,  944 
29.551 
29.  362 
28.  062 
27.441 
27,  160 
26,  407 
26.  012 
25.  658 
24,  704 
24,  373 
24.074 
23.  257 
21,  602 
21.  277 
21.  159 
21,  115 
21,  093 
20.  867 
20.412 
20.  286 
20.  168 


Total      payees 
(37)      _    ". 


In      parish 


ST     CHARLES    PARISH 

Dougla,=  J    .Arable 


ST      JAMES    PARISH 

Graugnard    Farms 

Uncle  Sam  Pltg  Co 

Schexnavder  Farms 

Clarence  &  Carol  Hymel 

Charles  &   O    J    Gravols 


To'al 
i5) 


payees      In      parish 


1,  106.487 


22,  165 


50,  779 
22.  050 
21,  269 
21.043 
20,  584 


135.  725 


ST     JOHN    THE    BAPTIST    PARISH 


-aire  A-  Graugnard 

r,   Lanaux  Son 

rerre  Haute  Pltn  Inc 

oldmine   Plantation   Inc. 


56. 948 
31. 305 
24,  421 
20.  637 


Total 

(4| 


payees       In      parish 


ST.    LANDRT    PARISH 

A     Pickett 

;<ick  D    Dubuisson 


133,311 


53,442 
38,  527 


Total  p.iyees  In  parish  f3)..  Ill,  829 

ST      MARY     PARISH 

Sterling    Sugar.    Inc 135,096 

tiarry  L,  Laws  &  Co..  Inc 62,  172 

Patout  Roane,  Inc 4i.  117 

Katy  Plantati m 35.366 

A.  V.  Allaln  &■  Sons.  Inc 31,  467 

Cyremort  Farms.   Inc 30,231 

Shadyside  Co     Ltd 27,460 

Sunrise    Planting    Corp 26,906 

The  Maryland  Co..  Inc 23,047 

P    J,  DeGravelles.  Inc 22.  706 

Frank  Martin  Farms,  Inc 22.  179 

Clay   Terry 20,863 

Total      payees      In      ptirlsh 

(12)     478,610 

TENSAS     COUNTT 

Panola  Co 65.  412 

E,  S.  Moberley 59.455 

E   R    McDonald.  Sr 57.263 

Frank    Burnside 51.977 

G    C.  Goldman 45,606 

Wade   Vinson.   Jr 42.322 

Cypress  Grove  Pltn 39,557 

Lake  Brum  Development  Corp...  36,625 

Jim  Huir 33,  186 

Russell  Ratcliir 29.973 

E.  R.  McDonald.  Jr.. 28.632 

W     B.    McDonald 28  632 

H     C.    Miller   III 28!  574 

J     C.   Crigler 27.933 

R    E.   Lancaster.   Jr 26,598 

Virginia    Wilkerson 26.327 

Osceola    Pltn 25,  157 

J    R.   Coor 25.061 

Jack    Day 24.212 

Lakeplace  Pltn 23,433 

Monticello  Pit,  Co 23.363 

Mid  Delta  Land  Co 23.  179 

George     Bagley 22,551 

Total  payees  in  parish 

i23)    795,028 

TERREBONNE     PARISH 

Southdown  Lands  Inc 184.093 

Prentice  Oil  &  Gas  Co 28.592 


Edwin  C    Fry. 


KENT    COUNTY 


TALBOT    COUNTT 


I    R    Swann 

Total  payees  In  State   (2). 


21.659 


25,  743 


47.402 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  S20.000  or  more — Excluding 
loan-; — Michigan 


CASS  COUNTY 

Donald    McKenzie 


20, 540 


INGHAM  COUNTY 


Diehl  Fields_ 


29, 758 


LENAWEE  COUNTT 

Leiand  Bush  &  Sons 

39.779 

Richard    Walters 

24, 633 

William    Goetz 

23,794 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)_ 

MONROE  COUNTT 

Albert  Heath 

SAGINAW  COUNTT 

W,.l ter    Walat 

Melvln   Price 

Mlstequay  Creek  Farms 

TotTi  payees  in  county  (3)  . 

SANILAC  COUNTY 

Grab'tz   Bros 

Total  payees  In  State  (10)  _. 


88, 206 


25, 603 


24.873 
22.975 
20. 040 


67, 893 


21,596 
253, 596 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more—excluding 
loans — .\tinnesota 

BIG    STONE    COUNTY 

Lismore  Stock  Farm 20,303 

CLAY     COUNTY 

Paul  Horn  Farms,  Inc 29,843 

Valan  Seed  Farm,  Inc 21,912 

Benedict  Farms,  Inc 21,704 


Total  payees  in  parish  (2), 
I 

UNION    PARISH 

E    R    Rogers 

WEST  BATO.N    ROUGE   PARISH 

MilUken   &  Farwell   Inc 

Poplar   Grove   Pltg    Ref.   Co 

Margaret  Pltn 

E>evall  Co    Inc 

Allendale  Pltn 

Total  payees  In  parish  (5)  -- 


212 

685 

Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

73 

459 

235 

DODCE    COUNTT 

Owatonna  Farms  Co _. 

28 

191 

30 

FARIBAULT    COUNTT 

Plrslg   Bros 

Henry  C.  Wess«ls 

Everett  C.  Wessels 

49 
20 
20, 

'~ 

H 

75 
42 

241 
673 
538 
056 
338 

720 
773 
611 

30, 
22, 

Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

91, 

104 

20 

FBEEBOaN    COtTKTT 

R.  Peter  Louters 

22, 

190. 

846 

466 

March  9,  1972 

KITTSON    COUNTT 

Prairie  Farms 27,288 

Miller  Brothers  Farm 23,692 

John  Bogestftd 21,301 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  -  72,  281 


MARSHALL    COUNTT 

Vernon  J.  McParland 33,079 

Art  Howard 21,749 

Harry  Howard 21,  186 

Kuznla  Farms,  Inc 20,780 

Earl   Hvldsten 20,155 

Total  payees  In  county  (5).  116,949 


MARTIN  COUNTY 

Merwin  Moore  &  Sons,  Ptrnshp —         21,  033 

NORMAN  COUNTT 

C.  H.  Underlee  and  Sons,  a  part..         27,367 

REDWOOD  COUNTY 

John  H.  Reque 

Leonard  K.  Wlttwer 

John  Clair  Larson 

Total  payees  In  county  (3), 

RENVILLE  COUNTY 

Frank   Farms,   Inc 

Frank  O.  Johnson 

David  L.  Johnson 

Parks    Dahlgren 

Totay  payees  In  county  (4)  . 

SWIFT  COUNTY 

Minn  Farms  Co 

Sheldon  Relppel 

J.  Burton  Johnson 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) 

WATONWAN    COUNTY 

Tilney    Farms 39,337 

WEST    POLK    COUNTY 

Keith  &  Raymond  Drlscoll 40.581 

Useldlnger    Brothers 27.178 

Vernon  Hagen 24.687 

Anderson  Farms 24,612 

Armln  Ross  and  Son 24.326 

James  and  Joe  Fanfullk 22.  243 

Leonard  Drlscoll  &  Son 22.018 

Francis  Deboer 20.155 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  -       205,  800 

WILKIN    COUNTY 

James  J.  Walton 32,211 

Ivan    Miller 30,586 

David    Miller 22,841 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -  85,  638 

Total  payees  in  State  (41 )  .     1.  043,  735 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

James   L.    Stewart 32.614 

Hugh  B.  England,  Jr 29.954 

Horace  G.  McMillan 28.976 

Gideon  W.  Atwood 26.288 

Willie  B.  McCrory 26.  169 

W,  B.  Wade 24.635 

H.  S.  Smlthson,  Jr 23,766 

H,  S.  Smlthson,  Sr 23.220 

H.  E.  Jenkins 21,407 

Maurice  Crowder 20.009 

Total      payees      in      county 

(12)    328,916 

BENTON    COUNTY 

Leak  Brothers 29.  043 

C.  F.  Bryan 26,676 

Wyatt  Thomas 21.465 


31, 

522 

23, 

330 

21, 

207 

76, 

059 

35, 

930 

20 

681 

20 

585 

20 

364 

97 

560 

24 

546 

21 

335 

20 

304 

66 

185 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  Program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Mississippi 

ADAMS    COUNTY 


Joseph  W.  Parker,  Jr 

T.  J   Isbell-     --   --     ---     - 

55.  299 
36,  750 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  . 

92,  049 

ALCORN    COUNTT 

J.  E.  Marsh 

ATTALA    COUNTT 

Arnold  C.  Lowe 

Charles  Donald 


23. 769 


36,  903 
34.  975 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  . 


77,  184 


BOLIVAR    COUNTY 

Allen  Gray  Estate 91.003 

Delta  and  Pine  Land  Co 65.509 

Charles    A.    Russell 58.364 

J.   A.   Howarth,   Jr 58,227 

Denton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc 57,592 

Zumbro  Planting  Co 66,443 

W.  J.  Sumrall 56.411 

R.  C.  Malone 56.  154 

Maryland  Plantation,   Inc 56,003 

James  B.  McGowan 55,  744 

Charles  J.  Wilson 55,  59t3 

Joe  R.  Ross 55,042 

Ralph  W.  Ray 55,000 

Charles   Speakes 54,738 

Carr  Planting  Co 54.607 

Allendale  Planting  Co 54.  558 

James  House 54.544 

T.  E.  Pemble  Farms.  Inc 54.438 

A  &  B  Farms,  Inc 54.  197 

Huddleston   Farms,   Inc 53,815 

G.   P.   Short 53,582 

Dossett  Plantation,  Inc 53.320 

McMurchy  Farms 53,  172 

Rex  Morgan 53.  126 

Bostlck    Brothers 52.680 

H.    B.    Hood 52.546 

Charles   Evans 52,392 

Duke    Morgan 52,005 

Noel    Morgan 52,004 

Shelby    Farms 51,79i 

Rogers    Hal! 50,942 

Gerald   D,   Denton 50,820 

Jones  Brothers  Farms.  Inc 50,772 

Don   Robertson 50.347 

Milton  E.  Jefcoat 50,289 

Carolyn  Jefcoat  Martin 50  280 

Jerrv  C.  Jefcoat 50.  2R8 

B,   E,   McDearman.   Jr 49   839 

Andrew  R.  Carr  Trustee 48.  947 

E.  M.  Walton 48,  504 

Rlverland  Plantation.  Inc 48,119 

George   B    Noland 48  034 

W.  E.  Pentecost.  Jr 48,020 

W.  P.  and  W.  H    Hardin 46.885 

Rainbow    Plantation.    Inc 46,757 

T,,  ^  R.  Plantation.  Inc 46.  196 

E.  F.    Flrdley 46.071 

Clear  Lake  Farms.  Inc 45  848 

A.  D.  Murphree.  Jr 45.  467 

Lewis   Barksdale.    Jr 45.342 

J.  E.  Williams 45.  159 

D.   A.   Williams 45.159 

F.  H.  Nance 44   746 

M.    A.   Bell 44,696 

S.  D.   Long 44,604 

Myles    Looney 44,364 

James  L.  Maxwell 44.  229 

B.  H,  Bass,  Jr 43,391 

J,  K.  Walker 42.517 

J.   R.   Parkinson 42,201 

Max    DUworth 42,068 

Elm  Farms,   Inc 41,209 

J.  P.  Skelton 40.933 

C.  Milton   Smith 40,738 

J.  B.  Lowe 40,651 


7853 


H.  R.  Wilson 40.506 

Tony  Anticl 40.841 

H.  H.  Lawler 40.122 

Dossett    Planting  Co.,  Inc.. 39.691 

Austin   Hester 39.637 

Harry  Featherston 39.547 

Blzzell    Farms 39.504 

M.  J    Dattel 38,913 

Albert  Day 38,635 

R     P    Herblson 37,682 

Clarence  R    Smith 36,687 

C.   T.   Stanford 36.658 

Alfred  Butler 36.580 

Elmer  Prewitt 36,465 

H   H  Harrison 36.398 

Jimmie  Pierce 36,006 

Pleasant    and    C3o 35,726 

James  H   u.se.  Jr 35.626 

Alex    Belenchla 35.482 

L    E    Murphy 35,  111 

E    J    Conn 34,985 

Parks  Place.  Inc 34.850 

Charles    Hicks 34.743 

H.    R.    Childress 34,58,". 

Guy  F,  Warfleld 33.  60:i 

Allen  E.  Warfleld 33,593 

Sent    Warfield        33.593 

J.  W,  Reynolds 33.372 

W.     L.     McCcxjl 33.272 

Game     Inc 33.198 

C     D     Long 33,044 

M  &  D  Planting  Co.,  Inc 32,916 

Norman     Brwwn . 32,884 

W.    H.    Frederick 32,714 

W    C    Brown__ 32,537 

A,   J.   Cowart 32,266 

H    A    Wellman 32,228 

Perry    L     McCool 32,212 

Terry    D     Russell 32,180 

W,  S    Adams 32,138 

J.  A    Harris 31.997 

Rudolph     Massey 31,92H 

H.   E.   McCaslln 31,684 

Cedar   Ridge   Dairy _  31.565 

Draiun    Franks 31,468 

Hubert  Gani^_ „  31.335 

F     R     Armstrong 31,013 

\V      H      Howarth 30,852 

The    Wolfe    Co 30.511 

W.    T.    Tullos    III 29.861 

Bolivar    Farms 29.613 

Triumph     Farms 29,  214 

G.    A     Huod _.  29.145 

J,  H.  Avrltt,  Jr 29.  117 

W.    F.    Ervln_ 29.111 

Leroy    McKee 28.842 

Gee    Ferretti 28.777 

G    W.  Litton 28.738 

J     R.    Taylor 28.727 

L     V.    Dickerson 28.709 

WUl     Gourlay 28.563 

Pete  Bramuchl 28,385 

Daltcn    Taylor 27.926 

John  G    Gourlay,  Jr 27.813 

Helen     P      Gourlay 27,813 

Virgie     P     Hiter 27,514 

Henry  P    Hiter 27,514 

Kenneth    Hood 26,970 

A    D.  Mtirphree,  Sr 26.804 

Hugh    Swmdoll 26.377 

William     Peacock .- 26.358 

John  F    Watts 26.351 

F    B    Avlward - -  25.970 

W.   M    Payne ---  25,905 

M     L     Payne 25,901 

M     L    Turpin,   Jr 25.863 

Garnett   K     Scott -  25.843 

Delbert     Farmer 25.761 

W     A     Welshans 25.218 

A     C    Wlgglnf - 25.013 

Charles  W    Jones 24.968 

Paul  Jones 24.731 

J     R     Turner 24.193 

John    W     Comfort 24,020 

James   Walker 23,910 

I.  C.  Rayncr  Jr.,-- 23.561 

Lawrence   Gibson 33.051 


1971    ASCS   and   Great   Plaints   program   pay- 

Tnents     of     $20,000     or     ynorp — Excluding 

loans — Mississippi — Continued 
(Jlayton  Holder 

E.  Dc'ord 

l|yle   Dll worth   Farms 

L.    DUworth 

A    Hood 

L.  and  J   V.  Newman 

E,  WUlian-is _, 

Ltmar   Stanford 

^  :eIlo  Sandronl 

Sue  Rayner  Trust 

^!urphree  Farms.  Inc 

C  irlis    Lvons 

E    F    Abel '".. 

C\  R    Ingram 

R,   Dodson 

I^aymond    Sandronl 

ctor  J    Aguzzl 

Aguzzl 

T.   Reed '_/_ 

rd  Scramble   Plantation 

hn   Glorioso    

■    D.  Tumlr.ello 

P    Skeitou 

Jth    W     Bobo 

Adele    Walters 

eanor  B    Walters 

den  Bell 

■yn    Bright 

rclyn   R.iyner   Trust 


V, 

Jiie 


J 

D 

V. 

R 

M^rv 

E 

A 

B 

C  1 


CALHOfN'    COUN-TY 

O j-ad y  Easley 

H  irold  Hamilton 

H    L,   Hardln__ 

J:hn  SwUley 

vA    A     Jennings 


R 

OlJ 

J 

R 

H'. 

W 

R 

Jo 

H 

R 

W 

M 


W 

Keh 
R 
J 
J 

La 


Re; 
Oren 

Jan 


854 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CLAY    COtJNTT 


T  Brar.d. 
S  Brand- ^ 


22.  860 
22,  C  47 
22,  732 
22, 639 

22,  392 
22  144 
21,  905 
21,  897 
2  1 , 468 
21.  237 
21.  225 
21.  221 
21,  190 
21,  138 
21.  123 
21,  118 
20.  948 
20.  948 
20,  946 
20,  925 
20.  879 
20.  ?:79 
20,  870 
20 . 8 ! C 
'."'•  pri  1 
20.  804 
20. 574 
20,  422 
20,  050 


31,835 
22,088 


Total  payees  In  county  i2).  53.923 


Total      pivees 
(181  I     __" 


m 


coun'y 

-    6,  642, 


46  806 
40  400 
24,  870 
24  595 
21,  166 


Total  payees  In  county     5).        1S7.  837 


CARROLL    COUNTY 

s^ell     Hocp 

lahoma  Farms 

E.  Hobgood 

ph    Reddltt 

gh    Feriuson 

E    Taylor 

C.    Coivln ] 

in  C.  Calhoun 

F,   Williams 

Mee  ks 

ton   L,    Nash,   trustee.    _ 
B    Whltten 


£1 


C? 


Total 
(12) 


payees      in      county 


CHICKASAW    COL-NTY 

J.  Linn 

ne:h  Coleman 

W.  Coleman 

.  DemovUle 

.  Brand ][.'' 

y    Carter 


55  22t 
.53  472 
45  69 1 
34,  771 
32. 555 
31.954 
29. 693 
28. 169 
24.  274 
23,  638 
23, 413 
22,  693 


405, 547 


55.  398 
54,  994 
54,  994 
38,  397 
24,  168 
22,  307 


To-al  payees  In  county  (6)  .       250.  258 


CHOCTAW    COf.VTY 

Swindle 

Swindle 

es  L    Green 


31.  991 
26.  729 
20,  453 


Total  payees  In  county  i  3 )  . 

CLAIBORNE   COfNTY 


79,  173 


Jan  63  Besiley 

Wil  ly  Hatcher 

Bar  and  Brothers. 
Jim  S.  Mlddleton. 
E.  4    Porter 


45.  695 
26,  916 
25,491 
20,917 
20.  361 


Total  payees  In  county  (5)  .       139.380 


COAHOMA  COUNTY 

Connell   &  Company 

Oakhurst  Company 

J,  F.  Humber,  Jr.'.. ',', 

Carr  Mascot   Pltn,  Inc '. 

J.  B    McKee  Estate 

Leon    C     Bramlett 

F     B    McKee   E.state 

McKee    Farms    Inc 

SigmDii    Planting   Company 

Margaret     McKee 

John  B    McKee.  Jr "' 

Tavlor    Flowers 

E    E,    Lacy '.'/.'... 

R   W   Jones  &  Sons.  Inc 

Omega  Planting  Co 

Pauline   K.   Sacks  Est 'J. 

Bobbette  Kime 

R?va   K    .Marc'is "llllllll. 

John  W.  Nance.  Jr 

J    B    Liney  Farms.  Inc ,.. 

Fant  Brothers...  -' 

W.  L  McKee ."". 

Roy  Flowers 

Oscar  Connell 

Eat;:er.esl  Pltg.  Co 

T,  M.  Luster ' 

J   T,  Massey.  Jr _l/_ 

Alcorn  Russell.  Sr I.II. 

Preston  P    Bennett 

Kirk  Haynes. 

C.  E.  Presley,  Jr l.'."l.". 

King  ,\;  Anderson,  Inc 

J   T.  Lonylno,  Jr 

R.  R,  Count.. II. III. 

R.  L.  Ferryman 

^"oiin.g  Farms,  Inc 

Robert  A    Boyce 

W    E    Meredith III. I 

Wiiliam  P,  Howell 

James  Spapetarl. . 

King  .v  Anderson  Ent 

J    L    S'-ribling,  Jr 

B    B.Smith IIIIIII 

J    W,  Henderson 

James  W   Henderson,  Jr 

Du.laney  Farms.  Inc 

David  B,  Mullens. IIII.I! 

H.  M.  Haney  Estate I. 

Harry   Flowers 

R.  B.  Flowers l-lllZ/.l. 

Graydon  Flowers.  Jr 

Roundaway  Planting  Company... 

Levlneston  &  Sack.  Inc 1... 

Nordel.  Inc 

Eilendale  Planting  Co 

Carr  Childrens  Trust 

C.  M.  Allen ...IIIIII! 

Jennie  W   Haynes 

Lea  &  Stoiie.  Inc 

R.  N    McWilliams IIIIIII 

Weeks  Plantation,  Inc 

Rives  &  Brewer 

Juhn  T.  Hays  &  Son "".. 

G   L   McWiillams.  Sr III. I 

E   F   Ma.ssey  Corp 

W    K    Anderson.  Jr 

J.:hn   P    Pelegrin.. I 

Allen   Farms,   Inc 

Edwin  J    Mullens ...      . 

Wilbur   Welch I 

Weaklev  Brahan 

H    H,  fwifiTd... 

Allen  C   Evans 

ParoUi  Farms,  Inc 

Mattle  B,  Boone 

Rocco  G    Morris 

C   B   D  ,  Inc "lll.l 

Noel   D,   Ogley 

Robert  G.  Johnson 

M.  J.  Commer 

Joe  Garrison  Farms 

W.  T.  Salmon 


58.  270 
57.  958 
57,  835 
57,  797 
57,  262 
57,  252 
56,869 
56,  371 
56.  300 
56.  265 
56,265 
56.  107 
55.921 
55.855 
55,  820 
55,  769 
55,  769 
oj,  769 
55. 698 
55,  649 
55,  580 
55,  414 
55,  324 
55,  266 
55,  200 
55. 136 
55,  000 
54.  677 
54. 659 
54,413 
53,984 
53,  840 
53,699 
53.  615 
52,955 
.'^2,  G,i8 
52,  535 
52.  457 
52  122 
51.  872 
51.  754 
51.420 
51.322 
51,  282 
51.  282 
50.  933 
50,  677 
50,  443 
50,  211 
50.  204 
50.  204 
50.  132 
50.  117 
50.  117 
49.467 
49,  459 
49  343 
48,  905 
48,  326 
48,  107 
48  023 
47,595 
47,  181 
47,  082 
46,  957 
46,  915 
45,  975 
45,  492 
45,  482 
45,  366 
45, 197 
44,  862 
44,  477 
44, 012 
43.898 
43.  602 
43.442 
43. 307 
42.  439 
42.  198 
41.837 
41.290 


March  9,  1972 

M.  C.  Stovall,  Inc 41  231 

Louise  M.  Heaton 41'  jm 

R.  B.  Lyon MH  41,' 116 

W.  C.  Luckett  Parma 41,008 

Morris  Eason 41002 

R.  M.  Aust 40,069 

J.  T.  Longino  III 39^  772 

W.  S.  Heaton.  Jr 39,532 

Belmont.  Inc 39,165 

Champion  Farms.  Inc 39,  03] 

Marlon  Farm; 38.371 

Graham  Bramlett 38,010 

Dan  Crumpton.  Jr 37,578 

Michael  W.  Curtis 37.398 

Ma.f.5ey  Farms.  Inc 37.  39o 

J    H.  Pruett 371388 

Sammle  D.  Hamblin 37,388 

Floy  J.  Han?r 37!  380 

L.  B.  Shipp 37,  143 

Elizabeth  Garrett 37.033 

W.  H.  Garrett.  Jr 37.033 

Eva  Mae  Crumpton 36.928 

Andrew   J.    Conelscn 36.697 

Waterloo    Planting    Co 36.478 

J-    H.    Sherard,    Inc 36,  126 

Bover'y    S.    Pettey 36.115 

Harry  L.   Black 35.887 

Joe  &   Richard   Noe 35.731 

Richard    Russell 35!570 

H.    A.     Greene 35.125 

C.trson    Pelegrin 35,031 

Reno     Borgognoni 34.812 

James  A.  Russell.  Jr 34.301 

L.    S.    Po"'ell    Elstate.   Inc 34.230 

Heaton  Pltg.  Company 34,095 

I      T.     Payn°-    34^092 

W.   H.  Maynard.   Jr 33.995 

W.   L.   McKee    III 33.859 

Charles  Monty.  Jr 33.446 

Malavassi    Farms 32.415 

H.    D     R     Corporation 32.  182 

W.    W.    Corpcr   Est 32.167 

Lake  Roberson,  Jr 31.820 

Travis  H.  Taylor.  Jr 31.551 

E,  V.  Catoe.  Jr 31.548 

Van  Meek.  Jr 31,  292 

F.  R.    .Ashley 30^529 

John    J.    Mohead 29.857 

William    H.    Mohead 29,848 

Jatnes    E,    Mohead 29,  C48 

Lent   A,    Ross   III 29.794 

Billy    Campbell 29.759 

H,    J.    McMiUian 29.733 

Adams    Farms 29.494 

T,     O,     Pulton 29.257 

Phillip    Tavoleti 29.231 

Dominic     Tavoleti 29.231 

Anthony  Tavoleti 29!  231 

Johnny     Tavoleti 29.231 

Mary     Tavoleti 29.231 

Monty   Planting   Co..   Inc 28.894 

Tony     Morris 28.831 

Montgomery     Farms 28.776 

Ruck    Jose 28.156 

B)bby    Goss 27.878 

John    F,    Rodgers 27.791 

Fvfe    Brothers 27.496 

Harry  S.  Anderson 27.238 

H     B.    Heidelberg 27.215 

Eugene  C.  Allen 27.215 

Horace  Ritch 27.  103 

Butler  Planting  Co..  Inc 27,  102 

Berryhill  Farms.  Inc 27.005 

Graydon   nowers 26,876 

W   H   Rainey 26.761 

H  >ward    Smith 26,727 

Kent     Haney 26,593 

.Mike     Antlcl 25,981 

Wheeler   Graham 25,872 

T,   R,   Rodgers 25,764 

T    S,   Hays 25,535 

Vito    Sbravatl 25.499 

Elizabeth   Bramlett 24,979 

River  Bend  Pltn,,  Inc 24,883 

Harold   Mosby 24.451 

Henry  Cobb.  Jr 23.  777 

John  H,  Garmon,  Jr 23,646 

Manker  Pltg  Co.,  Inc 23.600 

Allan  B.   Adams 23.557 


March  9,  1972 


Nell  Smith 23,  114 

Frank   Adarholdt 22,756 

Lawrence  Malone 22,709 

Paul  Clark,  Inc 22,431 

C.  V.  WUtahlre,  Jr 22,220 

Robert   Loula    Demlllo 22,048 

Jim  Smith 21,650 

LucUle  &  C.  W.  Pyfe,  Jr 21,497 

Raymond    Francis 21,412 

Panther  Lake  Pltn.,  Inc 21,209 

W.  W.  Vaught  &  Son 21,091 

Jimmle  Hardin 21.082 

J.  W.  Gray.  Jr 20,818 

Malcolm  Mabry  Farms.  Inc 20.402 

Total     payees     In     county 

(186)      7,383.287 

COPIAH  COUNTY 

W.  S.  Reed 42,246 

C.   E.   Strong 28,570 

James  West 28.201 

Allen   Hood 251993 

Total  payees  In  county  (4).  125,010 

DESOTO    COUNTY 

R.  S.  Jarratt 58.277 

M.  W.  Jefcoat  Estate 58,  084 

Tract  O  Land  Pltn 57,845 

Warren  W.  Sullivan 57,397 

S.  M.   Blythe 5o!  334 

Herman    Koehler 48.437 

Carthel  Todd 47,  033 

Howard   Plantation 46,697 

Swlndoll  Farms.  Inc 45.999 

Richard  Leatherman,  Jr 42,  322 

E.  M.  Upchurch 42.  122 

John    Graves 42.085 

Minor    B.    Lewis 40,880 

William  Gerber 40.  880 

Dudley  Brldgforth 38.791 

J.  S.  Dollahite 38.  605 

Penton  Planting  Company 37.421 

Readus    Hudson 36.241 

A.  A.  Whltten 35.043 

Milton  W.  Jones 33,  014 

Pat  Jack  Farms 32.238 

Clarence  Sparks 29.899 

C.  E.  Clifton 29,621 

J.   H.   Miller 28.772 

R.  M.  Treadway 26.679 

George  B.  Banks 26,  608 

J.  R.  Summers 25.  654 

R.  M.  Treadway  &  Sons 24.760 

D.  F.  Wilson 2L525 

M.  J.  Sparks 21.055 

Lewis  B.   Marrow 20.385 

Minor  M    Leblanc 20.385 

Walton  Scott 20,  191 


Total  payees  In  county  (33)    1,225,279 


GRENADA  COUNTY 

W.  J,  Hobgood 39.360 

T,  E.   Guest 34.303 

Paul  L.  Gray 26.185 

Hiram  E,  Davis 24,392 

John  M,   Little 23.  127 

B.   A.   Little 22.384 

R.  E.  White 22.042 

Alex    Smith 21. 

Reginald  E.  Forrest 21, 

Bobby  E.  Glllon 20,061 


326 
103 


Total  payeet  In  county  ( 10)  .       254,  283 


HANCOCK  COUNTY 

Palmer  C.  Boothby 

Chandler  Ladner 


27.  304 
20,  574 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


47,  873 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HINDS  COUNTY 

GaddLs  Farnis  Inc 67.268 

Gllkens  Farms  Inc 59.900 

B.  H.  Vlrden,  Jr 56.264 

J.  A.  Tucker,  Sr.  Est.  &  J.  A.,  Jr..  50,  763 

John   Gill 49,787 

C.  C.   Floyd 45,222 

J.  S.,  Sr,,  J.  S.,  Jr.  &  R.  C.  Mellon..  41.  673 

Gaddts  &  McLaurln  Inc 39.  587 

R.  &  B.  Land  Co 32,  765 

Ward    Carraway 29.649 

Tom  Vlrden 28.984 

C.  D.  Noble 28,242 

Robert    Mashburn 27.693 

Jimmy  R.  Mason 24.851 

Harold    Simmons 24.527 

J.   P.   Stubbs 24.520 

Ray   R.   Cannada 22,707 

J.  "b.  White 22.489 

J.   C.  Logan 21,727 

O.  R.  Harris 21,  614 

Charles  G.  Floyd 21,073 

Jack  W.   Lllley 20,575 

R,  E,  Floyd 20.  386 

Total      payees      In      county 

(23)    ..." 782.266 

HOLMES    COUNTY 

W.  J.  Waits 58.590 

E.  W.  Hooker 57.  206 

Paul  Wilson 06,  171 

J.  T.  Thomas,  III 55,  447 

J.  P.  Love 55.000 

Byron  B.  Sharpe 55.  000 

J.  E.  Cunningham 55.  000 

Wayne    Watklns 55,000 

Jimmy  Love 65,  000 

Pluto  Planting  Company 55,  000 

Stoneuall  Planting  Company 55,  000 

H.  L,  Nichols,  Jr 54,  996 

Louie  B,   Nichols 54,996 

S.  J.  Foose,  Jr 54,  883 

J.  T.  Thomas,  Sr 54,  805 

Bardiii  Reddett 52,  612 

Donald  Parrish 52,024 

R.  T.  Hardeman 51,  454 

J.  E.  Mathlas 50.  941 

J.  E,  Hays 50,  380 

Thomas  Farms,  Inc 50.  229 

R.  L.  Peaster  Company 49.  505 

A.  B.  Archer.  Jr 47   404 

J.  A.  Killebrew 47.322 

Charley  Wade 44.656 

Bonanza   Plantation 43.880 

E.  E.  O'Reilly 41.  055 

Gum  Grove  Planting  Co 39,  422 

H.  F,  Flemmlng 39.203 

Shotwell  Plantation.  Ii:c 39.  107 

J.  A.  Barrett 34,380 

J,  E.  Cunningham,  Jr 33,  614 

H.  H.  Howard 33,552 

George  D.  Wynn 33,  448 

W.  G.  Gwln 33.442 

James  Killebrew 32.  475 

Paul  F.  McCain 30.  473 

Eden  Farms  Corp 29.  284 

D.  C.  Conn 28.984 

E.  I.   Harris 28.891 

B.  W.  Humphrey,  Jr 28.861 

Harris  C.  Humphrey 28,609 

Posey    Wldeman 28.  601 

Frank  iwln   Jr 28.444 

James    P.    Jacks 28.287 

D.  S.  Shuttleworth 28.256 

C.  R    Logan.  Jr 26.  151 

Frank    A.    Jones 25.972 

J.  R.  Peaster.  Ill 25.306 

Margaret   Peaster 25.298 

Thomas  G.  Peaster 25.298 

H.   M.    Brock 24.522 

C.  V.  Maxwell  and  Son 24.056 

T.  C.  Watklns 23.877 

Glenn  M.  Brock 22,801 

E.  J.  Hlnes  &  Son 21.944 

R.  K.  Orellly 21,689 

Kenneth  Parrish 21,  562 

N,    B.    Parrish 21.416 


D.    C.    Scott_. 
T    R,  Barrett- 


7855 

21.  146 
20.  138 


Total  ijayeee  In  county  (61)  .  2.  872.  065 


HrMPHREVS    COVNTY 

Spencer  H    Barret 58,848 

A    B.  Jones.  Jr 58.653 

O    B    Nerren 56.771 

R    D    Hmes 56.655 

B.  A.  Holaday  Company 56.356 

O    J.  Ttirner,  III 56.123 

S,  U.  Smith 55.683 

B    W.  Smith.  Jr 55.683 

Wm.  L.  Dillard 55.651 

B   A.  Planting  Co.. 55.325 

Cotton  Delta.  Inc 55.272 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co 55.  236 

C.  B.  Aycock.  Jr 55,  no 

R.  D.  Bearden 55,089 

E.  L.  Parker 54.532 

E    L    Nerren 54,307 

B  J   Barrier  III.. 54.291 

T.  M.  Simmons,  Jr 53.684 

Jones  Planting  Co 53.252 

B.  A.  Seward 52.654 

Curtis  F    Johnson 52.460 

D    W.   King 44.598 

H   n-.er  Martin.  Jr.. 44.149 

T    N    Tun. er  Farms,  Inc 43.864 

G;ad  t<  ne  B.  Mortimer. 42.489 

Jack  Reed 41.012 

Auvergne  Williams 40,011 

R.   P.   Hairston 39,432 

R.  R    Roberts  Est 38.590 

G.  H.  Hairston,  Jr 38.326 

Powell    Farms 38.227 

Byrdie  J    Faulkner 37.745 

Richard  D    Bearden,  Jr 37.363 

J    M    Bearden 37,363 

Irby    Tun.er 37,359 

O   M    Parker.  Jr 36.807 

^    R    Pm.ion 36.558 

James  R    Walker,  Jr 36.427 

D.  G    Rutledge 35.  130 

T.J    C-rley 34.680 

R    Y.  Wright 34.473 

Blue  Sack  Pltn.,  Inc 34.244 

Robert  Millwood 33.925 

T.  E.  Fouche. 33.493 

W.  Denon  Braswell.. 32.406 

HolIoweH    Bros 32.240 

M    D.  Rodgers 32.043 

Bill    H     Rodgers 32,043 

James  S    Reed 31,666 

J     D     Upshaw 31.632 

S     W     Gardner 31.069 

W.  T.  Tun.er 30.  792 

Randolph   Martin 30.515 

James    G     Outlaw 30.462 

Lone  Star  Pltn.,  Inc 29.620 

L    G    Shelton 39.001 

W,    A,    Pearson 28.885 

Stoner  Farms 27.  766 

Cari)lvn   R    Stevens 27.181 

Wesley    W^    Hester 26.611 

Tom  Hill   &  Sons 26,047 

Bill    Sear; 25.461 

John  H    Daniels,  Jr 25,443 

Fred    Champion 24,943 

Del  P.   Lott.  Jr 24.743 

W.   A.   McMorrough 24.532 

BUI  Parks 24.175 

J    A    Bridges    Jr.. 23.931 

R.    P.    Ellis... 23.753 

Nettle   B     Williams 23.639 

Maurice  T    Reed,  Jr 23.477 

Mildred    H     Reeci      23.477 

Agnes    D     Reed 23.477 

T.  L.  Reed  III 23,477 

Calvin  Crawford 23,075 

Hilton  Crawford 23,075 

Dave  Bobbltt.. 22,681 

Bob    Bearden 22,066 

W.  H.   Allen   Estate... 20  063 

Total  payees  in  county  (39).  2.  »73,  267 


7856 


ISSAQTTENA     COTTWl't 

W.   T.  Touchberry 

(rlenn    Poole 

^arper   R.    Myres 

Marshall    Herman,   Jr 

J.   Sharpe 

W.  Helele  &  Son 

James  T,   Mabus,  Jr 

James    T.    Mabus 

qerrel   Helgle 

C,    WoodruS 

I.   Robertson 

udy  Pit 

E,  Fleeman,  Jr 

dharles   Leon   Delaney 

Esperenza    Pit 

ijarold   D    Helgle 

T,  Wade 

Icrence  A.  Fleming 


ITAWAMBA  COUNTY 

ly  Pearce 

LAFAYETTE  COUNTY 

Smith 

Jimes  S.  Downs 

H    Surrette 

3nalU  A    Waller 

alker  E,  Downs 

Total  payees  In  county  (5). 


Co 


B,  133   Pecan   Co. 


G 

J 
Jdh 

JlTl 


H 
Ei 
W 
Jcfc 
R(  :c 


971  ASCS  and  G'cat  Plains  -p-og^am  pay- 
ments of  t20,000  or  mo'-c — Excluding 
loans — Mississippi — Continued 


56  853 
55  124 
54,  684 
54,  684 
50. 316 
49,  913 
49,  689 
49,  689 
47,  032 
40,  176 
38,  637 
35.  061 
28,  217 
27,  382 
26.  233 
24,404 
22, 825 
22   261 


Total 
(18) 


payees      In     countj 


733, 180 


22,  593 


35.  521 
27,375 
26.  309 
23,  707 
20.611 

133. 523 


LAMAR  COUNTY 


35    397 


LEAKE  COUNTY 

en  Allen 

eph   W.   Langford 

n  H    Evans 

mle  D-  Arthur 


46 

864 

45 

.542 

27 

872 

21 

223 

Total  payees  in  county  (41 


LEE  COUNTY 


R     Morgan. 

rl  N,  Loftm. 

yne  Griffin. 

Buoy 

Hams 


Total  payees  .n  county  i5), 

LEFLORE    COUNTY 

e    Track    Plantation 

Hunter   Steele 

y  Trlbble 

i    L.    Cole 

littlngton  Planting  Co  ,  Inc 

irdivant   &   Bishop 

W,  Wade  Farms.  Inc 

P    Brown.  Jr 

Wayne    Bush 

P    Brown  III '. 

E,    Reynolds.   Jr 

J,    Roberson 

Pugh 

son  Gary 

C    Tillman 'T^ 

ler  Bush 

jen  Planting  Co,,  Inc 

Shaw  Farms,  Inc 

us  Wier  Farms,  Inc 

C,   Shaw 

in  D,  Ashcraft,  Jr 

P    Cole,   Jr 

R.    Benz 

W.    McShan 

n  Whittlngton 

M.  Whittlngton 

Barham   Bratton 

Henry  Plantation 

Mclntyre  III 


141.  501 


30.  304 
26.957 
23. 538 
20.  920 
20.  100 

121,819 


3  0 


R;  c 

Eg 

Ra 

Je 

W 

St 

L 

W 

J 

w, 

D 

W 

Jo( 

H 

M 

Ml 

Eq 

Ja<  Ic 

Rijf 

R 

Jo 

J 

C. 

Dofiald 

Av 

W 

Dale 

Lalie 

I.  ■' 


58,  1G6 
57,461 
57,  098 
56,  859 
56,  515 
56,  472 
56.386 
56.  247 
56.  170 
56.  125 
55.  915 
55.  833 
55,  593 
55.  513 
55.446 
55. 187 
54, 999 
54,  854 
54.  854 
54. 764 
54,  764 
54,  760 
54.  599 
54,599 
53.895 
53,883 
53 , 305 
62,  709 
52,565 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

F    J    Pjiiidexter 51,480 

B,   G,   McGeary 5K439 

Elizabeth  N.  Barham 50,767 

W.  L.   Craig ._  50,'239 

L  and  H  Farms,  Inc 50,  089 

Albert    R,    King 48,442 

Joseph    S     King 43  442 

Mallory  C.   Davis,  Sr 48.205 

Shoe  String  Plantation,  Inc 47,335 

Julius  E    Hcjward 47   132 

Wih'ord   R    Webb ..1..11  47' 004 

C,  L,  Patr.dge 46,809 

W'   D   Simmons 45  593 

MBQ  Farms,  Inc 44  544 

W     D.    Bradford 44  459 

Wmgfield   B    Jones "II. Ill  43  653 

Caralisa  B,  Pollard 43'  049 

W,   G,   Somerville 43   284 

Kathryn  B    Pond 43   283 

Ed  Jones  Bledsoe 43   283 

W,  H,  Morgan... '_  42  786 

W,  H.  Morgan,  Jr. 42   736 

Robert   L,   Pillow. 42  351 

Hayward   Jacks I  42  221 

James  Morgan.  Jr 41   944 

Hugh  A.   Warren   III 41   379 

T,  J    Carter /_  4L  354 

Lock  Eleven 4]   329 

Mary  W.  Davenport 40^809 

Sam   Balkm   Trust   Estate 40  224 

Walter  Pillow  III 40^  148 

Hunter  Chitton  and  Co.,  Inc 39.809 

E    D,  Strain.  Jr 39   143 

Derwood    Strain 33'  575 

Lakevlew  Plantation I  38.405 

Fort  Loring  Plantation... 38   I86 

F,    R.    Morgan.   Jr 38,075 

BCS    Corporation 37  gge 

R,   T    Wade IHH  37;  175 

F    T,   Leavell. 36,584 

A     V     Leaven 36,573 

F.   L,   Whittlngton 35  573 

Fred   R.   Metcalfe 34^968 

Carrie  P   Avent  &  Jones 34  964 

Walter     Walt _  3t!308 

L,  W,  Wade  Planting  Co 34,  057 

Leo   xMurphree 32.743 

D    C     Branham.   Jr 32.  705 

H.   B     Hawkins 33  299 

Frank    H     Coleman 31.419 

Loyce    Makamson 31    j67 

Lamar    Makamson 3;    Olfl 

John  EUls  Williams.  Jr HH  31.012 

Est    of  J,  M    Mclntyre 30,998 

C    G    Nichols,  Jr..  est 30'  gqg 

Kenneth    CreswelU. 30.877 

L.  £    Rowland 30  287 

H,  C    Pleasants 30.217 

J-imes  R,  Kent 30   iqq 

Kimble    Makamson 30,  022 

James    Stowers "^9  980 

E    B    Smith.  Jr III  2r908 

T    U,  Black,  Jr 28  858 

Mickey    E.    Black II  28,858 

Timothy    Thlmmes 28  856 

Kathryn    Ryan ._!  28,856 

W,  P   Klmbrough,  Jr 28  735 

J    E,    Gwln.   Jr_-. 28^029 

Jesoe    Scocktoii 27  933 

W.    R     Gee 27  933 

James  D    Green 27  871 

H.  Y.  Fraiser.  Jr 27,695 

Betty    Hughes    Gwln 27^499 

Lenora   M     Frai.ser 27  393 

Lakeland   Farm.s.    Inc 27!  107 

August    Lape 26.394 

Tom  J    Gary 26  221 

Jane  G    Coleman 26  208 

M-m.rie   G    Wells IIIIII  26' 208 

Margaret  S.  Gary 26,208 

Rebecca    Gary 26  208 

N    W,  Carver.  Jr IHH  26^  206 

Wa-son    Pillow 25  970 

Harold     Coleman 25.530 

R.    C.    Colvin 25  48'^ 

CUfton  Bishop IIIIIIIIII  25'  176 

J.    J,    Walker 25,108 

L.  L    Walker.  Jr 25    108 

Elizabeth    G.    Saunders ../_  24  972 

Cecil  M    Boland 24!  841 

W.   C     Haynes 24,233 


March  9,  1972 

W  H  onion,  Jr 23  5«0 

Don    Coney 1"  23!  500 

Rex  Makamson 23  425 

A.J    Wilson IIIIII  23',  425 

P-  M    Kimbrough 22,920 

Morris    Johnson 22  813 

Reese   Makamson 22  686 

Jack  Massey 1. 1"  22' 544 

E,  L,  GUllland 22'210 

Robert  M,  Morton I  21   541 

Robert  W,  Powell I  21536 

John  Bariola 2L  481 

C.   J,   Hammond 21468 

Melza  Wilson 21'  033 

John  F,  Bratton 2o' 898 

Cottonland  Pltn.,  Inc 2o!  598 

Edgar  B.  Cannon 2o!  466 

David  R.   GiUon 20  374 

Rufus  P.  Stainback 20  374 

Homer  T,   Vining 20369 

T.  R.  Hodges 2o!366 

James    H.    Simpson 20,361 

Lem  D.  Mahoney 2o!  092 

Total      payees      In      county 

(143)    5,325,932 

LINCOLN    COUNTY 

C    C,  Clark 37.002 

LOWNDES    COUNTT 

James   C.   Richards 37.298 

Gilmer  Plantation 34  470 

Leon  Kesler 'I  30!  861 

Saunders  B,  Carson 29.955 

Virgil   Hanson 26^  216 

Gene  D.  Holllman 25!  128 

E.  L.  Robinson 24  653 

Tommy  Sprulll 20  762 

B    E,  Aldrldge HH  20,537 

Total     payees     In     county 

(9)    250,880 

IMADISON    COUNTY 

P,   W,  Boseman 59  299 

Sim  C,   Dulaney 56,664 

Dudley  R,  Bozeman sg  423 

Ben  H,  Stribling "  55'  864 

Billy  McMullen 53  247 

M,  S.  Cox.  Jr 52^238 

J    D.  Rankin 5J  509 

Mona  G.  Wells H  5L  199 

E     D     Mansell 48^  837 

James    Stewart 46  284 

Charlie    Williams II.. I  43^433 

E.   K.   Bardin 41,652 

Thomas  L   James 41,356 

James   A.   Cook 41  016 

A    B.  &  W    Mansen II  38  837 

J    S.   Harris.  Jr 35!  762 

Julius   Edgar 35,377 

J    R.  Tate 35   J52 

A   W  .  Sr,.  Jr  &  M.  W.  Hardy...!..  34,'  850 

W,  S,  Patrick 34,508 

Henry  M.  Waldrop 34   115 

Roy  E.  Tate 1  33.' 284 

Billy  Ray  Stribling 28,825 

Donald  J,  Powell 28,  191 

L,  A,  Mlllsaps,  Jr 26!  811 

New  Paragon   Gin  Co 25.546 

G,  H,  Moore,  Jr 23,  861 

Ruby  H-  Moore 23.860 

William  L.  Moore 23.859 

Carl  P,  Murphy 2L407 

Robert   Endrls 20.128 

Total  payees  In  county  (31).  1,203,394 


MARSHALL    i^OUNTY 

Johnny    Taylor 

L,  E.  Devore 

J    M.  Ash II 

Byron    Hurdle 

Jack    McClatchy I.I 

Charles    McClatchy 

John  L.   Loftln 

C.  B.  Robinson 

Chester  Hurdle 

William  S.  Payne 


50,293 
49,327 
44,331 
42,  725 
41.217 
41.202 
38.307 
33,  773 
33,  300 
32,285 


March  9,  1972 

Hugh   McClatchy 32,179 

Russell    O.    Houston 30,875 

C.  S.   Hurdle 30,868 

Everett  Edlin 30.  491 

J.  W.  Cocke 30,136 

Raymond  Patrick 28,934 

Jobe   Whaley 28,411 

Tom  C.  Lacey 27,728 

Artie  Edlin 24,  903 

Edgar  Lee  Bolden 24,  870 

John  R.  McDermott 24,581 

Walter   Allen 24,268 

Hargls  Hurdle 23,258 

Janle  C.  Hiirdle 22,  163 

Wayne  Hurdle 21,824 

Marvin  StJohn 21,257 

Guy  K.  Shaw 21,081 

Tommy   Woods 21,049 

Lester  Graham 20,629 

Egbert  Jones 20,016 

Total  payees  in  county  (30) 

MONROE    COUNTT 

Sid  T.  Sanders 51.369 

Prank  R.  MUIender 42.066 

Fred    Bell 36.381 

Richard  S.  Cole 35,  994 

Thomas  E.   MUIender 33.490 

Dennis  R.   Self 33,421 

Delmer  Holloway 31,856 

Fay  Nevlns 30,  105 

Carlos  A.  Thompson.. 22.633 

Riley  Dabbs 21.945 

Lee  H.  Harrington 21.097 

W.  B.  Watklns 21.  035 

Preston    Tubb 20.506 

M.  V.  Burks 20,206 


916,281 


Total  payees  In  county  (14)       422. 104 


MONTGOMERY    COUNTY 

James    W.    Latham 28.649 

Sidney  Branch... 28.411 

Melvln    W.    Kirk 23.060 

Total  payees  In 

county     (3) 80,120 

NOXUBEE    COUNTT 

Harrison    Evans 65,517 

A.    T.    Evans 65,517 

Ralph  Spurgeon,  Jr 49,956 

Valley    Farm 42,948 

Circle  M  Ranch,  Inc 42,251 

A.  B.  Stevens,  Jr... 34,  105 

Joseph    D.    Pugh 33,595 

The   Deerbrook    Co 30,871 

Paula  M.  Roberston  Estate 24,343 

Total  payees  In 

county    (9) 398.103 

PANOLA    COUNTT 

W.  S.  Taylor.  Jr 57.313 

Derryal  Glen  Gates 55,  525 

P.  P.  Lunceford  Farms,  Inc 55,  214 

Robert  McMUlan 54,376 

Hays   Bros.   &   Hall 53,584 

Crenshaw  Bros,  Inc 43,695 

Donald    Bartlett 41,299 

Whitworth  Farms,  Inc 37.816 

M.  H.  Sumner  or  C.  N.  Sumner..  36.688 

W.    P.    Lemaster 35,782 

Lent  E.   Thomas,   Jr 35,209 

Alton  MUam 33,046 

Estate  of  Pred  Taylor,  Sr 31.  857 

Raymond  Blrdsong 31.359 

Short  Brothers 31.027 

Maury  R.  Harris  &  Sons,  Inc 30.  650 

Evander  Smith. 30.483 

David  Ross  Craig 29.451 

A.  C.  Atkinson 27,795 

James    Montleth 27,512 

Hoeey  White 27.000 

Joe  Reld.. 26.773 

Dave  Pointer 26,  365 

James  W.  Sorrells 25.604 

Curtis  McNemar 25.  175 

H.  G.  Short.. 23.913 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Taylor  Bros 23.652 

Emily  J.  Pointer 23,  231 

Leon    Crlgler 23.057 

E.  C.  Darby 21.328 

Sanford  McNemar 21.305 

Otis  Jenkins 20.796 

G,  W,  Hudson 20.  635 

Total  payees  In  county  (33)  -  1,  088,  316 


142 

480 

32 

848 

23 

050 

PERL    RIVER    COUNTY 

Louis  Carmadelle 38,000 

William  A.  Powe 27.700 

A.  J.  Jones 27.  499 

J.  O.  Ladner 26.  780 

La  Row  Investment  Co 22.501 

Total  payees  In  county  (5) 

PONTOTOC    COUNTT 

W.  G.  Hodges 

PRENTISS    COUNTY 

A.  B.  &  B.  C,  Arnold 

QUITMAN    COUNTT 

L.  J.  Barksdale 55,979 

B.  O.  Tedford 55.330 

E.  Q.  Vance.  Jr 55.  299 

Ben  E.  Pittman 55,  000 

C.  W,    Denton 52.473 

Joe    E.    Benson 51,246 

David    Ford 50.439 

John    B.    Ford 60,439 

H.    T.    Pittman 50,377 

A.  L.  King.  Jr 49.429 

Arthur    Fulmer 49.254 

Fletcher  S.   Haynes 47,582 

Thomas    B.    Barnes 46,274 

T.  C.  Potts 46,216 

W.   K.    Self 44,778 

Mrs.    Marjorle    Self    Crabil 44.778 

Mrs.  Evelya  S.  Holcomb 44,  778 

Henry   C.   Self 44,778 

Mrs.    Miriam    S.    Blalock 44,778 

Mrs.    Mary    T.    Burroughs 43,918 

CUflfordCobb,  Jr 41,769 

Richard  Shellman 41.611 

E.  H.    Anderson 40,702 

Cotton    Dixie.    Inc 40.433 

B.  W.  Wadllngton.  Jr 39,907 

Ben  S.  Yandell 39,752 

W.  M.  Yandell,  Jr 39,752 

Noel    Wllborn 38,937 

ClLfton   P'antlng   Co 38.360 

Shannon  Planting  Co 37.747 

F.  Raynor    Starr 37.  176 

Thomas    A.    Harris 37,  155 

James    A.    Tedford 36,963 

Michael    G.   Harris 36.907 

T.    C.    Haley 36,573 

F.  R.  Wright,  Jr 36.464 

Miss.  Penitentiary  Board 35.853 

R.   A.   Carson 33,439 

James  D.  Peterson,  Jr 33,037 

W,  W.  Hughes,  Jr 32,  280 

John    M.    Moyer 32,163 

C.  B.   Sigler 31.258 

Gerald    W.   Tedford 30,804 

Perry     Bailey 30.617 

Longstreet  Pltg,  Co 30,276 

B.    H.    Cobb 30.003 

Crenshaw  Planting  Co..  Inc 29.797 

James   A.   Jackson 29,701 

Hubert  Haynes 29,472 

Cuatro  Corporation 28.671 

H.  W,  Howze.  Jr 28,529 

Smith  Planting  Company 28.217 

Paul   Malatesta 28.165 

S.  P.  Henry 27.  684 

Ottls  P,  Meredith 27,588 

F.  R,  Trainor 27.013 

Mrs.  Linda  V    Henry 26.890 

J.   E,   Furr,  Jr 26  558 

I.   L.    Henry 26  355 

Gordon     Farms 25  845 

Ed    Benson 25.620 

Herbert  R,  Wilson 25.534 

E.    B.    Smith 25.360 


Hubert  L.  Respes 

P.  R    Starr 

Mrs    Lillian  G    Carson. 

Norris  W.  Faust 

T.  S.  Hale.  Jr 

V.  A,  Furr,  Jr 

O.  A.  Davis,  Jr 

Victor    Bailey 

L.  J.  Kerr.   Jr 

N,  H.  Sutton 

Mark  N.  Ham 

Mrs.  Josie  Starr 

James  G,  Harris 

J.  K    Pearson.  Jr 


78r)7 

25.  135 
24.717 
23.  004 
22.486 
22.  188 
21.933 
21.353 
21,  100 
20,  999 
20,  790 
20, 694 
20,  136 
20,  134 
20,  052 


Total  payees  In  county  (77)   2,094.793 


RANKIN  COUNTY 

J,  W.  Patrick.  Jr 

J.   B    Williamson 

Paul   Cross 

F.  C.  Lawrence 

John  R,  Chaffln 

Ray  Gordon 

J.  b,    McKav 


32.  993 

32.  780 
32.441 
31,255 
30,  195 
20,417 
20,315 


Total  payees  in  county  (7).       200.396 


SCOTT    COUNTY 

Dan  R    Boyce 53,188 

SHARKEY    COUNTT 

Powers  Company.  Inc .  60  557 

Fields   Planting    Corporation 5i^   303 

Evanna  Plantation.  Inc 58  622 

Helena  Pltn,,  Inc 58   CK)7 

Lynndale  Planting  Co..  Inc 57  726 

Murphy  Jones 57.  233 

G.    C,    Cortright.. 56  665 

Baconia  Plantation.  Inc 56  570 

James  A,  Boykln 55,  788 

Thomas    Bruton 55   711 

Reality  Plantation,  Inc. 55  554 

Hagan    Farms.    Inc 55,440 

B,  H,   McGee 54  217 

Burrell    McGee 54  217 

June  P   Grundfest. 53,084 

Norris  E   Hill 52,405 

J,    H     Hill.    Jr 52,405 

Hiram   W.    Hill 52,405 

J.    H.   Hill.   Sr 62,405 

Estate  of  Capltola  M,  Dean 49   152 

Greer.    Incorporated 45,740 

Keyho.  Inc. 46,670 

W,    W,    Moore.. 45,362 

J.  H,  Moore 45  362 

Council    Bend.    Inc 45,320 

D.arden   Company,  Inc 43,65ft 

W.   R    Rodgers 42  027 

Ben     Lamensdorf 38  255 

Jones  Plantation.  Inc 37,  592 

W.  E.  Patterson    Jr 36  894 

Charles   Kline 36   703 

Patton  Planting  Co 35  996 

W,    H    Hoonett. 35   736 

M   J,  J.,  Inc... 35  663 

H,    W,    Hubbard 3.'i   643 

James  Hand.  Jr 35  093 

Rives  C,  Carter.- 35,093 

Mary  V    Watson .35  093 

Jere  B    Nash,  Jr.. 35,093 

Jere  B    Nash 35  093 

James  Hand  III 35  093 

Robert  H   Moses 33   166 

W    A.  Chase 32   199 

Raymond  Brown 32  078 

J    M    Brown    32   078 

A,    B    William.^;.  Jr 31.918 

Grosvenor  Farms,  Inc 31.  707 

Geraldlne  R    Dean 31.277 

Pat  R   Dunawav 31,089 

Mabel   D    Whitfield 30  415 

T,    W     Ham?    29   277 

Capltola  D    Edmondson 28  685 

Miriam   D    Heard 28   6R5 

McKinne\   and  Son 28   S''2 

Cllnksrales  Bros 28  334 

Martin  Planting  Co   Inc 28,  230 

James  R    Carter 27,827 

LaurencW    Carter. 27.819 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  0,  1972 


gram  pay- 
-Excluding 

27,  819 
27.402 
26.  809 
26.  809 
26.  771 
2.5.  861 
25.  852 
25,  371 
25,330 
23. 762 
23.527 
23.  228 
20,  120 


Total  payees  In  county  i  71  i  .  2.  769.  653 

STONE    COfNTT 


Total  payees  in  county  '2i 


SfNFLOWER    COfNTY 

n  Farms 

can  Farms,  Inc J   " 

Bonds ~    " 

.  Maxwell 

Barrett 

am   M.    Pitts "" 

Murtagh "'" 

as  Plantation.  Inc __ 

Est 

&  Brashler  Pltg.  Co 

R-   Mahan 

h  A.  Oglesby.  Jr  '/ 

McMath 

Skel  ton ' " " ' 

Austin "   ^ 

T   Brumneld .['.. 

Brumtield 

L    Parker  III 

.■\llen,  Jr 

Brashler 

J.  Mahan 

Barrett ^ 

ne  V.  Adair l\.]. 

eJ   Rice ' 

P.  Austin 

e  A.  Rice 

Russell 

B  ,  Inc '!_._ 

Arant 

R.  Fletcher ..// 

Fletcher,  Jr 

Failing -^]^1    ' 

r  Morga  n 

'indall " 

•  Mclutyre.  Jr ' 

:''arms,  Inc ']    " 

I    FYatesl __     _        ^ 

Hall ././/../' 

Miller.  Pltg.  Co..  Inc_    '   "I' 

Keith 

Planting  Co [ 

Cummins. - 

iClark " 

Mitchell '_" "_  "' 

Ammons 

e    C,    Scrogglns 

W.    Montgomery 

Montgomery,  Jr_. 

Watson 

Balrd .[.[[.[ 

vUle  Farms,  Inc 

as    Mallet te 

ohnson 

J.  Hall,  Jr 11 

Prlchard .".  T.^r 

Prlchard '^] 

Brewer 

Russell 

O.  Fisher '/..'[. 

Jreen    Polndexter 

Polndexter 

Ikuzzl 

fisher,  S 


srd 


1 


24,  395 
20.  802 


J    C    Robertson 

W.   T     Robertson 

Leroy    Anthony 

Black  Bayou  Pltn,  Inc ' 

Max    A.    Hodges " 

J    A.  Ely.  Jr y_ 

Georg-:   L,    Evans " 

Ted  J.  Stingley I 

Dyche  Plantation,  Inc 

L\!cy   B    Hill 

B'ue  Li.ke,  Inc 

J-.h::   Brewer   R^ed 

W.  O   Shurden,  Inc 

L    K.   Johnson 

W  A.  Price.  Jr 

Sidney  Shurden 

John    Dodd 

W.   C    Lester '.....'.l. 

M.   Pickett  Myers  in I' 

W.   E    Jefcoat.. ! 

J  S   Parker.  Jr "!'" 

C.   H    McClatchy 1  "' 

J     B     Balrd 

Ethel    Lvo:i 

R.   M.   McClatchy ..... 

Carl  T.  Harklnsl 

E.    E.    Shurden.- '.[ 

Charles   E,   Clark 

Thomas   J    Balrd. 

H.   W.   King ..'.'..... 

George  E.  Baird.  Jr '. 

Sidney  Levlngston 

Herman    Guest 

Sylvia  L.  Sklar 

Alfred   A    Levlngston 

L   A  Davidson 

R.   K    Clark ...... 

Noel    Barrett 

Jack    Griffith 

J.  D    Penr.ebaker 

James  O,  Eastland 

W.  D,  Marlow  III  &  Son. 11"^ 

L.    E.    Braswell 

Ophelia   Braswell 

W.  T.  Tlmbs.  Jr '_ 

Alleia    B.    Sanders 

G.   C.   BUIups.   Jr "' 

54.997      Grace   R.    BUIups 37' 927 

54,993      Irene  Blllups '/.l 

C.  A,  McGregor '_ 

Maxwell  Murtagh  Farms  Inc 

Fletcher    Clark 

J.  W.  Stowers  &  Co 

Hugh    Medderc 

B  &  L  Farm  Inc 


45.  197 


75.  221 

63.  932 
57.  29G 
56,  837 
5d,  515 
56.  336 
56,  257 

55,  187 

56,  067 
55,  794 
55.  719 
55,  677 
55,  644 
55,  250 
55,  184 
55,  144 
55, 143 
55. 143 
55.  000 
55,  000 


43.  707 
48   707 
48    52'1 
47.878 
47   868 
47.  68,? 
47.  230 
46,  707 
46.  246 
4"    (>i2 
45.  907 
4  5    ^'29 
45.  405 
45   068 
44,  087 
43.  630 
43, 529 
43 , 086 
42,  962 
42   871 
42,  825 
42,  644 
42,  4,'!,! 
42.  229 
42.  131 
41,820 
41.677 
41.  676 
41.  583 
41.570 
41,563 
41.  504 
41.457 
41,  434 
41.425 
40.  298 
39.  503 
39.  408 
39. 108 
33.971 
38.  646 
38.292 
38, 138 
38,  127 
38,  080 


Allen  Fox 

R.    L.   Shurden "J 

C.  R.  Skelton 

J.  J-'    Barbour  II 

Gorden   Dement 

Powell  Pee 

H.    C.   Eastland TJ 

A.  W.  Shurden '_ 

Howard  L,  Griitman.  Jr 

Janies   E,  Reed 

James  L.   Beckham 

P.  C.  Nichols 

Spann  Robertson 

M.  A.  Tankslev.  Jr 

W.  J.  Toler._"_ '_'_[ 

Prod  V.  Jones 

W.  E.  Wright .     _  I' 

W.  B.   Lovett 

Carl  M.  Prewitt 

M.  G.  Walker ] 

W.  E.  Lamastus.  Jr 

Nannie  S.  Parks  est 

Ted    Borodofsky 

Edward  M.  Lvon riJ' 

A.   C.   Tidmore.   Sr ' 

W.  D.  Balrd 

Thomas  B.  Glvens 

J.  W.  Baker 

David  Woods 

J.   R.   Martin 

David  E.  Roberts ^ 

C.  B.   Fisackerly 

Norman  Pentecost 

D.  R.  Mallette .  "   I_ 

J    B.  Lee 

A.  E.  B.  Brltt '_'__ 

R.  J.  Vanlandingham 

B.  N.  Marlow  est 

Hubert   Robertson 

V:rgil  E,  Redd I"^ 

T,  E.  Cooper 

B.  L.  Kirk ''_'_' 

Buckshot   Pltn.   Co.,   Inc.I.! 

E.  A.  Stansel,  Jr [ 

V.  A.  Johnson. 


37,927      Charles  E.  Boyer,  Jr_ 


37,927 


54,  99; 

54,  966 

54,962 

54.919 

54,  847 

54,  846 

54.  790      Dar   Bayou   Pltg.   Co 

54,  772      V,  E.  Lester.. _ 

54,772      C    F.  McGraw 

54,  646      W.  E,  Coleman  and  Son 

54.508      L,  D.  McCoy.  Jr 

54.402      Lake  wood  inc 

54,388      Robert  Doty  Mallette... 

54,284      Louis    MUle'n 

54.  145      J.  T,  McGregor '.'.I 

53.  876      James    Bradshaw.. 

53.674  G,    B,    Hitt I 

53.  566     Roberts    Brothers 
53,266      W.   D.   Patterson.. 

53,206      W.  D.  Patterson,  Jr 

52,  475      E.   Leonard  Patterson 

51.675  J.   R.   E>ockery 

51,511      Goose  Hollow  Pltg.  Co lllll         34  558 

51.451       Berryhlll  Bros.  Pltg.  Co..  Inc       '"  34  4?1 

51,426       L.   D.   Booth ot,  too 

51,426      Mc  Will  lams  &  Pyron 
51,348      Bobby   Clark 

J.  C.  Haney 

Clro    Noblle 

Lake  O.  Llndsey 

Glenn    McCoy 

A.    E.   Schuyler 

L.  A.   Saney 


37.927 
37.916 
37.876 
37.  676 
36.991 
36.891 
36.838 
36.  260 
36.052 
35.963 
35.829 
35.780 
35.  693 
35.  651 
35.  596 
35,483 
35.  320 
35.  050 
34.  758 
34.718 
34,  708 
34, 708 
34,  679 


W.  C.  Hendon 

J.   B.   Sykes.  Jr 

Sheffield  Farms 

H.  I.  Clark ^ 

Eldon    Crow 

J.  O.  &  H.  C.  Eastland,  Inc. 

Stacy  &  Baughman 

Albert   R.   Holeman 

Earl   W,   Plttman 

James    Simpson 

William  L.  Ervln 11 

A.  E.  Moody J_"_ 

Odell  Mustaln 

Ellwood   S.  Bright 

W.  J.  Jones I^.I 

Robert  C.  Pratt 

Susan  E.  Terney 

Tommy   Ellis 

John   Burrell "" 

Roy  Boone 

J.  R,  Stlnson '" 


30.902 

30.  835 
30.  760 
30.  560 
30.443 
30,331 
30,  130 
29,654 
29,  329 
29,314 
29.  198 
28,  782 
28, 782 
28. 736 
28.  708 
28.  688 
28.611 
28.374 
28.219 
27,975 
27,814 
27,623 
27,  492 
27,413 
27.  293 
27,  180 
26,  327 
25.982 
25,  840 
25.460 
25,232 
25,  130 
25,  116 
24.779 
24.  750 
24, 494 
24. 403 
24,  252 
24,  115 
23,918 
23,  716 
23, 608 
23,254 
23,  179 
22,941 
22,051 
22, 023 
21,964 
21,940 
21,907 
21,905 
21,465 
21,  196 
21,  195 
21,  187 
21,057 
20,  988 
20,  811 
20,  798 
20,  620 
20,611 
20,521 
20,292 
20,  234 
20,216 
20,  178 
20,040 


Total     payees     in     county 

(221)  8,915,227 


51,  103 
50,846 
50.  594 
50,  529 
50,604 
50,  144 
50,  144 
49,  307 
49,  299 
49,  205 
49,  095 
49,095 
48,849 
48,720 


TALLAHATCHIE     COUNTT 

34,  380  Mike  P.  Sturdlvant  Pltn.,  Inc.. 

34,113  Martha  B.  Lowe ... 

34,  000  S.  M.  Fewell  &  Co ....     . 

33.  762  Benford  Brown I"" 

33.585  Triple   M  Planting  Co.. 

33.429  E.D.Graham '_ 

33,364  A.  A.  Mabus .   " 

33.086  R.   W.  Mabry 1.111.1. 

32.  577  Murphey  &  Hardy,  Inc...!!""!'! 


David  S.  Allen.  Jr 32.478      Friendship  Road,  Inc 

R.  J.  Allen.  Jr. 32,478     Mltchener  Farms,  Inc 

--- 31.865 


U.  D.  Parker.  Jr 
Roy  Manning.  Jr 
Stirling   Dugger. 

C.  T.  Ellis 

Ruth  B.  Jefcoat. 

Topanga  Farms.  Inc 30.948     Fran'c^Tlnc 

George  W.  Bowles 30.939     Marjorle,  Inc 


31,  697 
31,692 

3 1 . 692 
30.948 


M.  T.  Hardy. 
Twilight    Pit.    Co. 
Billy  G.  Flautt... 

Jack  G.  Flautt 

Frlerson,  Inc 


59,587 
58,  273 
57,  722 
56,  334 
56,  038 
55,810 
55,  511 
55,  452 
55,  272 
55,000 
54,  996 
54,  992 
54,  936 
54,  652 
54,  652 
54.  568 
54,  153 
54,  117 


March  9,  1972 

O.  B.  Williams 53,693 

BUly  Joe  Waldrup 53,011 

T.  B.  Abbey  Jr.  &  Co 52,  950 

R.  Jonos  Fedrlc 52,769 

E.  C.  Fedrlc 52,769 

Phil  Thornton,  Jr 52,323 

Phil  Thornton  III 52,323 

J.  C.  Wilbourn 51,880 

J.  B.  Baker,  Jr 51,  680 

Dry  Bayou  Planting  Co 51,415 

Elizabeth  Falls  Munro 50,603 

Joann  F,  Schmelsser 50,603 

Elizabeth  G.  Palls 50,603 

William  A.  Falls 50,603 

Frank  &  Dorothy  Sturdlvant 50,  103 

Gene  T.  Fleming 49,830 

Shoestrong,    Inc 49,410 

Richard  E.   Magee 49,393 

James  E.  Magee 49.393 

Hubert  H.  Magee 49.393 

J.  H.  Magee. ,  49,393 

Boggy,   Inc ,  49,110 

T.  C.  Buford 48.  Ill 

Mike    Portenberry 46.863 

Bill    James 46.503 

M.  S.  Dale. 45,695 

Melton    Brothers ,  44,874 

W.  D.  Newton 44,835 

Marion  S.  Dunn 44.663 

W.  W.  Pearson 44,663 

Ralph  T,  Hand,  Jr 43.956 

John  W.  Sherman 43.791 

J.  L.  Hill.  Jr 43.561 

M.  L.  McMillan ,  43,209 

D.  A.  Tubbs 42.234 

Greenfield  Pltg.  Oo ,  41.030 

Murphey  Plantation ,  40.434 

Paul    Melton 38,105 

William   Trlbble 37,848 

C.  S.  Rankin 37,748 

Glendora,   Inc 37,493 

B.  &  S.  Planting  Co.,  Inc 37,  299 

Wesley    Wolfe ,  36,646 

B.  A.  Marley 36,505 

J.  C.  Hardy 36,378 

Herbert  Rice 35,266 

Steve  Worley 34,232 

W.   A.  Worsham 34.103 

R.  E.   Seawrlght 33,754 

J.  J.  Webb.  Jr 33,604 

Billy   Heath 33.080 

Bailey  Brake  Farm 33.043 

Ray  Roberson  Farm,  Inc 32,407 

Casburn    Brothers 32,125 

Don  Allison 31,698 

Margaret  M.  Norman 30,758 

Sunset,    Inc 30.322 

Bilbo  Pennington 29,  379 

Joe  T.  Wolfe 28,107 

Turner  Brothers 26,803 

G.  C.  Trout 26,398 

Prank  Sayle 26,  052 

Mlkoma  Farms,  Inc 25,  942 

J.    A.    Townes 25,786 

Jim  Pennington 25,691 

David  B.  Sayle 25.  452 

Davis  Bros 24,602 

W.  C.  Vinson 24,436 

Bend   Plantation 24.412 

Webb  and  Webb 23,903 

Jerry  James 23,896 

William  Cox 23,  745 

J.  W.  Fennell 23,260 

Frank  B.  Swearengen 22,864 

Maggie  W.  McLellan 22.845 

Mlkoma  Grain,  Inc 22.324 

Ernest  Brasher,  Jr 21,856 

J.  L.  Hill  III 21,  781 

Linda  P.  Hill 21^781 

Ellett    Sandlfer  Farms 21.593 

William  H.  Morrow 21,382 

Tom  Rice 21,263 

James  H.  Morrow 20,  652 

A.  O.  Chatham 2o!  230 

Strlder    Bros 20,028 

Total     payees     In     county 

(103)    4.148,614 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TATI    -BOUNTY 

A.  L.  Brady 

Jim  Presley 

M.  P.  Moore 

J.  C.  Sides.  Sr 

Harry  B.  House 

E.  E.  Moore 

J.  V.  Moore 

Tom  Wilson 

R.  G.  Rosenborough,  Sr,,  Est 

T.  P.  Veazey  III 

Thomas  E.  Smith,  Jr 

James  C.  Rhodes 

David  B.  Tver 

H.  S.  Mabry 

WtUlam  R.  Moore 

Robert  P.   Thompson 

Louise  M.  McKellar 

I.  F.  Hyde 

Cecil  Howell 

Total  payees  in  county  ( i  9 ) , 

TIPPAH    COUNTY 


57.017 
49.  273 
46,  165 
43.  359 


41 
41 


713 
507 


32,340 
28,  602 
28.320 
27,838 
27.  088 
25.  060 
23.  248 
21.  678 
21.  392 
21.243 
20.  998 
20.  625 
20.  299 


Marlin  Chllds... 
Hlnes  Graves 

Bonnie   Mauney. 


Total  payees  in  county  (3K 

TISHOMINGO    COLTNTY 

Scottie  E.  Dean 

Charles  Hammock 


Total  payees  in  county  (2  I 


597.  765 


24, 205 
24,  029 
22,  577 

70.811 


24,  691 
21,  794 

46.485 


TUNICA    COUNTT 

Arnold  Farms,  Inc 64,  683 

S.  A.  Arnold,  Jr 62.152 

D.   C.   Parker 62.067 

Indian  Creek  Planting  Co 61.  811 

McCllntock  Farms,  Inc 59,  783 

Sterling  W.  Owen  III .  51  556 

Will  W.  Owen 59'.  554 

John  W    Owen 59,537 

Oaklawn  Plantation.  Inc 59.471 

S,  C.  Wilson  &  Son 58   121 

C.  H.  Block  &  Co 56   876 

Bibb  Inc 56.436 

M.  L.  Earnheart  Co..  Inc 56.  222 

Abbay  and  Leatherman.  Inc 55.865 

Irwin   Company   Inc 55.411 

Hood  Farms  Inc Ss!  225 

Roblnsonvllle  Seed  Co..  Inc 55.210 

Farmers  &  PI.  Gin  Co.,  Inc 55.  210 

Mhoon.    Inc 55,210 

Hollywood  Farms,  Inc 55,  OOO 

T.  O.  Earnheart  Co..  Inc 53.  079 

Austin    Brothers 50,373 

James    Byrd 5o!  146 

B.  R.  Smith 49.427 

Jerry    Estopy 47.853 

A.  S.  Perry  &  Sons,  Inc 46.539 

Richard    Hussey 46.400 

Richard  Wat-son 46.147 

Youngblood    Company 45,034 

Whlteoak  Farms.  Inc 44,020 

Clinton   P.   Owen 43^496 

S.    R.   Leatherman,    Sr 43.207 

W.    A.    Leatherman 43.207 

Pbl.   Co..   Inc 43.026 

Lloyd   E.   Ryals 42.867 

C.  Buck   Graves 42  819 

C.  P.  Owen.  Jr 42.771 

Anthony    Ray    May 42,003 

Harvey   Richard    Watson 39.571 

R.   I.   Abbay 39.569 

Al terra  Planting  Company 38.774 

Clyde   J.    Perry 37.777 

John  Canon 37,  130 

Bonnie  Blue  Plant,  Inc 37.029 

Johnson   &   Frank 35.157 

James  D.  Boyd 34.703 

Francis  C.  Boyd 34.703 

M.  H.  Harris 33,  073 

A.  C.  Caperton 31.903 

Jack   W.   Perry   &   Co.,   Inc. 31.896 


7859 


Carl    C     May 30  999 

William   Godbold 30.725 

Wayne  McDonald 28.985 

A.   T.   Earnheart 28,714 

Mary  S,  Leatherman 28,375 

S,  W.  Seabrook 28,375 

Hansom  A.  Myers 28,  166 

Milton     Boyd 27,245 

Ram  Farms,  Inc 26.853 

James    Pegram 26.610 

B    M.  Martin,  Jr. 26,  168 

Thomas  E    Swlndoll 26,076 

R    C    Smith. 25!  719 

E   J   Lake.  Inc 24  333 

Edgar  Hood,  III 24.232 

A.  M    Dye... 23!  573 

WD   Garrett.  Jr 23.555 

lies    Company 23   430 

D.  R    Houpt... 22.915 

Roger  Johnson 22  764 

J   E   Sides  &•  Son.  Inc 22.311 

Norfleet  Land  Corp 22.233 

Joe    Watson 22  160 

W     C     Bynum 21.861 

Pea  Patch  Plantation.  Inc ..'.  21  559 

Two  Sisters  Plant 20  685 

Walter  D   Wills,  Jr 20.452 

Billy  Pegram _  20^289 

W    H    Houston,  Jr 20.278 

Total      payees      In      county 

(79)    .3,136.729 

tINION    COUNTY 

Hugh  Stephens 31.078 

Carl     Stephens 27.894 

Edgar  J    Stephens.  Jr 27.264 

Est    T   F   McAllster 22.320 

B.  W     Long 22.084 

L.    H     Pannell 20  333 

Paul  D    Kitchens 20.  107 

To'al  payees  in  county  (7).  171,080 


WARKFN     COVNTY 

Martin   Lomhard  Burn* 

W.   H    John.son 

Bernard   Aden 

Louis    Aden 

Jervl   T    Johnson 

B  N  Simrall  and  Son,  Inc.. 

H   A,  D.iwney.  Jr 

Ferris  Farms,  Inc. 

Newell  Simrall  III 

Cro.sby  S    Simmons 

E    R    MrKiiight. 

Total  payees  In  county  (U) 


56 

584 

54 

394 

54 

254 

54 

254 

53 

828 

43 

917 

42. 

350 

26 

699 

26 

214 

24 

822 

23.365 


460,  681 


WASHINGTON    COr.NTT 

H   K    Hammett  and  Sons 60.998 

Emmett  T    Potter,  Jr 60.494 

NelT  Far.Tis.  Inc 58,  139 

Torrey  Wood  and  Son 57,  625 

Edw.ird    Shaokleford 56.729 

Walker  P.arms,  Inc 66,  184 

M    H    Rich,  Jr. 66,062 

Trail  Lake  Pli.ntlng  Oo 65.  980 

Klondike  Plant  Co 55,844 

Olen    Crowe 55.617 

F,  R    Owns.  Jr 55.495 

John  C,  and  Donny  Hendon 55.490 

William  A.  Percy  11 55.476 

F.  C.  Crowe 55.463 

Gordon  Crowe 55.463 

Donald   Crowe 55.463 

John    Hendon. 65.388 

Harry   M.   Key 55,350 

Ben  Walker.  Jr 55.231 

J.  Pete  Fisher.  Jr 55.  133 

Edward   P.   Vleh 55.093 

Areola  Plantation,  Inc 65.011 

Barton   Ingram 55.000 

R,  A.  Ingram 55.000 

Stevens   Brothers 55.000 

Leota  F^rms.  Inc 54,957 

Cnpe  and  Neff 54  917 
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£n 


jUnjay 

Robert 

F.  L 

Randolph 

Dan 

Don 

E.  J. 

Regale 

Praqk 

Alex 

Denils 

Jack 

Jull 

V.  L 

J  amis 

Robqrt 

Lero 

E.  A 

B.  J. 
Joseph 
J.  P. 
E     E 
Wright 
Rayc  lo 
Cami  ron 
Edwa  rd 
Willi,  im 
Steve 
E.  A 
W.   E 

C.  A 
Jamet 
Rex 
Ray 
Da  vie 
A    G 
Chestjer 

D.  K 
Keith 
C.    D. 
John 
Elmo 
Robbie 
John 
Ross 
EU  J 
O.    B 
J.   C. 
T.    W 
John 
Rand 
Rod 
Henr3 
Qus 
Refugje 
O.  R 
Deer 

C.  O. 
Pour 
T.  R. 

D.  an  I 
D.  an 
Harve 
Henrv 
W    G 

w.  w 

Southfern 
Thom  IS 
Hamp  -.0 


Iniy 


ha  d 


David 

H.  T. 

Rlc 

Styloi 

Floyd 

Delta 

Leo  P 

Leo  P. 

Jane 

James 

Wl 

Deerfl( 

Murry 

Leo  E. 

Predrli 

Max 


W. 


lnst<  in 


Oak  Grove  Farms.  Inc. 

L.  Marquis 

Wca-d 

Gredes,  Jr 

Smyttae 

L.  Smythe 

O.  Baker 

Ganler 

C.  Kellems 

Rochelle 

Curtis 

K.  Potter 

A.  Potter,  Est 

F.  Potter 

&  L.  A.  Nunnery 

E.  Mosley 

P.   Percy 

P.  Percy.  Jr 

Currey,  Jr 

Sykes 

Maurice  Brown 

Wllkerson 

Cooper 

Planting  Co.,  Inc 

nd    Clark 

E>ean 

Blowers 

Johnston 

Brown 

Lafoe,  Jr 

Taylor 

Tate.  Jr 

A.  Petty 

l.lvlngston. 
?.   Beckham. 

B.  Flanagan, 
Mahalltc 

Kellems 

Morrow 

Mitchell 

Verner 

M.  Dean 

Gerald 

Reed 

T.   DUlard--. 

Underwood __ 

4nies  Ganler.  Jr_ 

Ganler 

Reed 

Hays 

W.   Potter. 
'  Joumeay. 

D.  Reed. 
A.   Reed.- 

^lerallsl- 

Pltn. 
Horton, 
;reek  Prms_ 
Dean,  Jr. 

::;  Land  Co.  Gordon  Crowe. 
Plttman. 

W.  Jones  Inc 

I  S.  Plant  Co    Inc 

f  C.  Watson 

Paris 

Trotter  and  Son 

Trotter 

Ornage  &  Const    Co. 
A.  Holllngsworth 

n    Collier 

T,   Cochran 

Cochran. 

W.  Kellems. 

Proctor 

Wayne  Reed.. 
Experiment  Station. 

Williams,  Sr 

Williams,  Jr .__. 

Simmons 

Middleton '_   I 

Walker ! 

Id  Farms  Co 

M.  Alexander , 

Prankel 

:k  J.  Smythe. 

lUlps. 


Fh 


54.912 
54.790 

54,  790 
54,499 
54.  328 
54, 058 
53.  787 
53,  711 
53,361 
52,  806 
52.  607 
52.  149 
52.  149 
52.  149 
5l!  689 
51,  451 
51.448 
51.442 
51.218 
51.  023 
50,  717 
50,484 
50.  473 
50.  472 
50,  118 
50,  065 
49,  868 
49.868 
49,  868 
49. 520 
49. 501 
49.  332 
49.  074 
49   030 
48.  602 
48,  498 
47.  216 
46.  791 
46.  701 
46.  634 
45.422 
44,902 
44.863 
44.  559 
44, 559 
44   464 
44'.  386 
44,  386 
44. 267 
43.942 
43,  804 
43.454 
43,  454 
43,454 
43,009 
42,  072 
41.903 
40.  520 
39. 700 
39.  666 
39,  623 
39, 532 
39.  048 
38.  977 
38.  977 
38.891 
38.891 
38.  785 
38.  722 
38.580 
38. 408 
38,  408 
37,  637 
37,  628 
37.345 
37,  255 
37,211 
37.  199 
37.  199 
37.  155 
36.  658 
36.  422 
36.  355 
36.  209 
36.  029 
35,  594 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Peggy   Baker  Cannada 35,238 

Tony  and  Larry  Pratesl 35,204 

E.    W.    Stone 34,889 

W.   B.  Andrews 34,859 

A.  L.  Andrews 34.803 

Percy  L    Bell 34,594 

Andrew   W.   Bell 34,594 

J.  R.  Shaw 34.573 

Hollywood  Pltn.- 34,485 

William  J.  Ireland 34^437 

R,  D.  Fisher 33.448 

George  W.  Stone 33,  154 

Henry  HemphUl 32^755 

Guido    Palaslnl 32.143 

Louis  F,   Fratesl 31,'693 

Fred    Bailard 31^647 

R.  M.  Pritchett 3l!477 

Edward  Trotter 31'  jsi 

Laverna    Hyer 30^432 

William  E.  Avis 30,  343 

Kirk   Pltn 30,262 

R.  A,  Montgomery 30,'  135 

Homer  Jones 29  776 

V,  L.  Sandifer 29,741 

C,    Allen    Spragins 29,545 

E.  W.  Nerren 29   230 

G    G,  &  G.  W.  McCool y.l.[  28.678 

J    E.  Brat  ton 28  657 

Marlowe  R.  Park 28^505 

Jesi,;e    McDonald 28  493 

James  Cornelius 28  327 

John    Stephens 27.B9I 

Don   R    Baker 27.591 

Cimilie  M.  Baker 27.591 

CejTge   V    Stock 27!444 

Harley  Metcalfe.  Jr 26,949 

W.  T.  Weathers 26  949 

W.  O    Hester 26^752 

Pernii   Grissom 26!  390 

W    C    Skates.  Sr "  25.434 

W,  C,  Skates,  Jr 25^434 

Howard    New 25  348 

Clyde  V    Gault.. "Ill""  25,074 

Fach    Barnes 24,783 

Marvin    Jennings 24  729 

H,   W.   Branton 24,652 

Dan  T    Branton 24!  652 

W.    A     Dun.iway 24^  159 

Lawrence  W,  Dunnaway 24.  159 

R    N    Aldrldge    Jr '_ 24^009 

John    Adam    Aldridge 24  009 

Marguerite    Aldridge 24  009 

Collier   Pltn 23  898 

Chester  P.  Smith 23^862 

James  W.  Klker 23  811 

Jerry   B,   Miller.. "\~  23,731 

Est    Mrs,  Elolse  W.  Kretschmar...  23^701 

E.  E.   Griffith 23   547 

Elizabeth    Jeffreys 23   187 

Cecil  Wingfield.". "'  22^803 

Bob    Dennis 22.684 

B,  R.  Harris .,.  22^487 

J     A.Harris 22.487 

Malvina  Pltn  Inc 22  317 

Chalmers  E.  Hobart ..II  22!  308 

Gene  Clements 22   181 

Marcus  Tread  way 22  071 

Lando  ar.d  Charlie  E.  Fratesl 21,664 

J    A.  Oglesby 21    516 

Mike    W     McLaurln 2I.  185 

Joseph   L.   McLaurln 2l!l85 

Mrs    R    S,  Doolittle  and  Sons 2K  080 

Jack  Middleton ..  20.  996 

Charlie  L   Fratesl 20,  798 

John  Allen  Collier 20,700 

Total      payees     In      county 

'I881    7,442,850 

WEBSTER    COtTNTT 

Carter  K    Edmondson .  3q   400 

C    C,    Hemphill 33    120 

Y,   B.   Gore _  25,901 

W    R    O'Neal 23.463 

Harold  Finnell  Dorroh 22.892 

Total      payees      in      county 

(5)    144,776 


March  9,  1972 

WINSTON    COCNTT 

James  T.  Kst«s 31,718 

TALOBiraRA    OOTTUTT 

J.  R.  Magee 47,014 

S    C.  &  E.  Corporation 45.741 

John  N.  Covington,  Jp 43  279 

W.   C.  Hall 1  39',814 

Joe  N.  Bailey,  Jr 33  706 

H.  H.  White 37!  533 

A.  R.  Ingram 22^950 

Edward   F.   Wooten 22,698 

Robert  Hatchet  Williams 21,  126 

Charlie   M.   Shaw 2o!  535 

Total     payees     In     county 

(10)     339,456 

TAZOO     COUNTT 

H.  S.  Swayze 58.485 

Kinkead    Plantation 56  749 

E,  T.  Schaefer 55  772 

D.  H.  Dew.  Sr 55,177 

Sam  E.  Dixon,  Jr 54.993 

Bulford  Atkinson 54  357 

John  J.   Peaster 54,654 

R.   E.  Coker 54!  291 

W    T.  Claik.  Jr 53.904 

James  E.  Coleman,  Inc 53,533 

Eldorado  Planting  Co 52!  116 

R.  B    Harris 52^003 

J    J.  Erickson,  Jr 50.778 

David  C.  Erickson 50,778 

Jerry  B.  Barrier 49,338 

D.  H    Dew,  Jr 46!  976 

John  S.  Howie 45.  039 

Barrier  Farms,  Inc 42,  211 

Morrison  Farms,  Inc 41   251 

L.   M.   Phillips 39!  752 

H.  T.  Barrier,  Jr 39,  720 

Clayton  Swayze  II 39,715 

S,    C.   Coleman 39,  103 

Delta    Company 38.411 

Quiet  Shades  Plantation.  Inc 37!  786 

R    E.   Coleman 37.768 

D    H   Shlpp 37!216 

J    N    Hart 36.841 

H,    T.    Barrier 36,726 

William  Barbour 35  806 

J.    V.    Whltaker I  34!612 

Johnson  Farms,  Inc 34!  i64 

E    R     Seward 33,579 

A    S.Nichols 33,443 

Thomas  R.  Strlcklln 32,003 

T    R    Coleman 3L  883 

W   T   Hegman,  Jr 31,  568 

Cedar  Grove  Plantation 31,  489 

Norway  Plantation,  Inc 3l!  292 

Ruby    Walker 30,557 

Sam  S.  Fisher,  Jr 30,  031 

E,  E.    Abies 29!729 

Burdette    Boyd 29,267 

Mary  Russell  Seward 29!  014 

B.    R.    Seward 29!  008 

Martin  Farms.  Inc 28,640 

James  L   Dixon 28,  593 

F    W.   Sharbrough 28.288 

Hogue  &  Hogue 28!  185 

Leon  W.  Rice 27.569 

H    R    Crowder.  Jr 27,316 

Jack    F.    Phillips 27!  142 

R    M    Brldgforth  &  Sons 26!  921 

Robert    H.    Cato 26,480 

W.  R.  Coleman 26,  180 

R    D.  Hen-en 26!  097 

Ray    Scrogglns 25,697 

W  F.  Cresswell 25,619 

Barney    Ray    Scrogglns 25!  220 

John  Raymond  Scrogglns 25,220 

H     D     Hicks 25!o35 

B    A    Jordan 24,778 

E    T.  Jordan,  Jr 24,778 

Charles    A,    Jordan 24,778 

E    T    Jordan.  Sr 24,778 

John  W.  Jordan 24,778 

Hamel  Farms,  Inc 24,048 

Travis  Fouche 24.  030 

E.  E.  Nixon,  Jr 23,548 


March  9,  1972 


H.  E   Watson 23.072 

C    H.  Vaughan 21.859 

C    Q    Clark 21,647 

H.  C.  Strlcklln 21,612 

James  H.  Moore 21,205 

Louise  B.  Dixon 21,  138 

J.   L.   Dixon 20.962 

Frank    Carter 20.944 

Charles   Abies 20.546 

Sam  E.  Dixon 20.504 

H    R.  Crowder,  Sr 20,363 

Nolan  H.  O'Reilly 20.  249 

M.  E.   Kelly 20.196 

Kirkland.   Inc 20.161 

Roy  L.  Plunkett,  Jr 20,  034 

Total      payees     In     county 

(84)    2,811,688 

Total       payees      In       State 

(1,835)     68.584,783 


1971   ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments    of     t20,000     or     more — Excluding 

loans — Missouri 

ATCHISON    COUNTY 

Donald  Wolf  or  Orvllle  Wolf 27.  981 

Cliarles  C.  Martin 23.526 

Scamman  and  Co 20,  533 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

72 

040 

BOONE    COUNTT 

Dorsey   M.    Bass 

23 

098 

BUCHANAN    COUNTY 

Sonnenmoser  Bros . 

22 

088 

BUTLEK    COUNTT 

Roy    Nail   .     

21. 

620 

CARROLL    COUNTY 

Famuliner    Brothers 

D.  N.  M.  Grain  Co 

R.  E.  Wlese  Farms,  Inc 

28 
26 
23 

408 
287 
602 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  .  78.  297 

CHARITON    COUNTT 

Quinn   Bros 60,654 

DUNKLIN    COUNTT 

M,  C.  Collins 32,599 

Harris  Farms,  Inc 30,  784 

J   F.  Baker 28!  657 

Albert  Hall 28,056 

V.  M.  Jones.  Sr 27,853 

Bond  Rouse 24,666 

H.  W.  Droke 23,  821 

Hart  Gin  Co 23!  297 

F.  L.  Bynum 22,532 

Audie  Grlsham 22,427 

Matthews  Agency  Account 22,  141 

Loyd  Robertson 21,  769 

Charles  Pelts 21,573 

Thomas  Wilkins 20,354 

Total      payees     In     county 

(14)    350,529 

HOLT     COUNTY 

Patterson  Farms,  Inc 55.000 

Donald  E.  Morris 36.471 

Welton  Ideker 22,987 

Jack  Wlndle 22,  230 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .  136,  688 

HOWARD     COtTNTT 

Roy  J.  Davis 30.569 

JACKSON     COUNTT 

RLDS  Church 50.148 

Effertz  Bros.,  Inc 24,513 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .         74,  661 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KNOX     COUNTT 

Frances  McSorley 21.083 

LEWIS    COUNTT 

Ben   Casebler,   Jr 26.067 

LINN    COtJNTT 

Roy  B.  Qulnn 21,  131 

MISSISSIPPI    COUNTY 

Marshall    Lands,    Inc 61.513 

Dearmont    Oliver 53,545 

Wolf  Island  Farms 43.  769 

Bryant  Farms,   Inc 42,555 

Burke  Bros.  &  Glitz.  Inc 41.803 

H.  &  D.  Duenne  Farms 38,251 

Big   Oak   Farms 37.787 

Choate  Farms,  Inc 30.473 

Sam    G.    Jones 26.439 

Carl    Slmpklns 25,214 

Babb  &  Dellne 23.167 

Moxley  Farms 22.085 

StalUngs    Bros 21.480 

Rolwlng    Bros 21.031 

Thurmond  Farms,  Inc 20,354 

Sam   E.   Story 20.249 

Viverette    Lee 20.167 

James  C.  Moreton 20.01,5 

Total      payees     In     county 

(18)    569.897 

NEW    MADRID    COUNTY 

E.  B,    Gee.   Jr 61.468 

Charles  Pikey  &  Son 59.119 

Byars    Orton 49.013 

F.  S.    Hunter 44.482 

Aubra  Wrather 44.351 

Ernest  Carpenter 43.576 

A.    C.    Riley 38.693 

Coins  Maltbla 37.535 

Raymond    Ashley 35.119 

Nesselroot  and  Campbell 34.763 

David  Barton 32.  781 

Lorwood    Plantation 32.294 

Bert  Latham 31.  135 

B  &  C  Harvesting  Co 29.536 

Barry  Richardson 28.285 

Max  Holloman 28,  134 

James  B.  Crouthers 27.  060 

Donald   Underwood 26.987 

Fletchers  Gin  Inc 26.748 

Coy  Fowler 26.  469 

Charles   Barnett 25.150 

Doyle  Hicks 24.963 

Clyde  H.  Swlney 24,359 

Billy   G.   Swlney 24.344 

James   Overton   Swlney 24.334 

Paul  Bradley 24.  153 

Oren  Ross 23.  900 

Walter   O.   Swlney 23.594 

W.  V.   Riley 23.440 

NoUey   Farms    Inc 22.725 

Tommy  Branum 22.469 

Lavalle  Farms 22.382 

Joe  Robertson 22.306 

James  L.  Doeter 22.035 

Robert  McCoy 21   980 

Reno  Ashley 21 ,  734 

Russell  Estes 21.447 

R.  A.  Nesselroot 21,296 

J.   J.  Bloomfield 20.970 

C.  J.  Standi 20.  739 

N,  J.  Nowell 20.633 

Carmel  Lacewell 20.352 

Total      payees     In      county 

1,42)     1,236,853 

PEMISCOT    COUNTY 

R.  O.  Pierce 59.  666 

O.  H.  Acom  Farms  Inc 58.870 

Howard   Pike 44.232 

James  S.   Bruton 42.044 

Mehrle  Farms 38.817 

Dolphin  Land  Company 37,859 

Coy  Wilson 37,  781 

Watklns  Farms  Inc 35,  148 

Cleo   Brents 34.746 

Sherley    Lovlns 32.243 


7861 


Jiunes  O,  Taylor 

Orton  and  Toton 

BiUy  C.  Palmer 

Ansel  Underwood 

Gene  Wingfield 

Donald  Rone 

J.  E.  Ward 

Lloyd  Massey 

T.  R,  Cole  &  Sons 

S,  Crews  Reynolds 

Lee  Dorroh 

John    R,   Franklin 

L.  A,  Riddick., 

Gary   Bruton 

Ruby  B,  Monan. 

James  T.  Streete 

Boyd  McCrary 

Sides    Bros 

Kneibert  Stillman 

Stillman  and  Bean  Fr. 

George  T,  Killion 

Talmadge    Burgess 

W.  W,  Burlison 

W-  E,  Smith.  Jr 

Lawrence  W,  Barnes.. 

Clarence   Gurley 

Hagg.^rd  Farms 

John  L   Atwill 

Jeff  Wade,  Jr 

Don   Medlm 

Herbert  Rone. 

Witt  Smith 

Royal  Sanders 

J  D  Long 


81. 
31, 
31, 
29, 
29, 
28. 
27. 
27. 
26, 
26. 
26. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25, 
24. 
23. 
23. 
22, 
22. 
22. 
22, 
22, 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21, 
21, 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 


506 
183 
017 
377 
347 
493 
776 
367 
915 
892 
639 
973 
884 
844 
382 
171 
900 
628 
996 
458 
291 
129 
038 
691 
609 
338 
205 
044 
680 
494 
367 
303 
256 
223 


Total  payees  in  county  (44 1  1.  253.  827 


PERRY    COUNTY 

O.  p.  Gremaud 

N,  H  Bruckerhoff 


42.  867 
32.363 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

PIKE    COUNTY 

Pike  Grain  Co 

RAY    COUNTY 

Green  Top  F.irms,  Inc 

SALINE    CuUNTT 

Eu^'ene    Elson 

Jim  Franklin 


75. 230 


as.  675 


36.  587 


52.  640 
31.712 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .         84.  352 


SCOTT    COUNTY 

E   P   Coleman.  Jr 54,084 

Wm.  B,  Moore  Farm 32.  241 

J.  Handy  Moore. 24.  323 

Wm  H   Deane  III 24,  111 

Taylor  Farms 20.  618 

United  Ridge  Co... 20.  048 


Total  p.ivees  In  county  (6).        175.425 


ST-    CHARLES    eOl'NTY 

Saale  BroF    Farm  A:  Grain  Co 

.STF      GE.N-EVIEVE    COUNTY 

Bartels  Farms.  Inc 

Lolda  Bros 

Alan  W.  Schaefer _. 

Total  payees  In  county  i3l  . 

STODDARD    COUNTT 

W.  P,  Hunter 

Mahan  &  RadcUffe 

Samviel    Alberson 

Taylor    Brotl.ers 

H    A    Recker 

Claude  Keasler 

Gary    Crump 

Lane  Brothers 

Total  payees  In  county  181  . 
Total  payees  in  State  1  162)  . 


35.918 


31, 300 
25.  442 

22,  800 

79.  542 


85 

783 

65 

308 

47 

603 

43 

871 

39 

653 

33 

149 

32 

192 

23 

.SSS 

371 

094 

4.B82 

924 

7162 


19 '1  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
Tienti  of  $20,000  or  mo-e — e^cludirig 
oans — Moritana 


BEAVERHE.^D     COUNTY 

Mitador  Cattle  Co 

Joies  Ranches  Inc 

BeiverdeU  Ranch,  Inc 

Cti  iffin  Livestock 


Total  payees  In  county  (4i 

BIG     HORN-     COCNTT 

C.\i"ipbell  Farming 

Pr  or  Land  Company 

PI:  yd  Warren.  Inc 

Ro  jert  Formanack 

Tofske  Farm.  Inc 


Ra  imussen  Farming  Corp. 
Jaines  R.  BiUmayer 


Total  payees  in  county  i2i 

BRO.\DW.\TER     COUNTY 

V   ti   Cazier  &  Sons 

Fred  Kamp 

Hunsaker  Bros.,  Inc 


Addlph  Fix... 
Ra;ph  Bruskl. 


a 


R 

R 

W 

Do 

Zol 

Mai 

J. 

Ev 

An 

L 


Car 

Mc 


Mel 

Phi: 

J.  C 

R  5 

Freii 

Osc 

Roriald 

Kill 

WtI 

wit 

Ra 
Mortis 
Lori  ,n 
Fonjest 

Whi 

Wis: 

Maobon 

Blrlie 

Donpl 

Pau 

Roy 

And 

Hell 

Rosi  m 

Molln 

Deejer 


29.  511 
27,760 
24,  436 
23, 114 


104.821 


56.  346 
52,  388 
39.489 
33. 203 
21,  130 


Total  p.-^yees  in  county  i5i 


202, 556 


BL.MNE     COUNTY 


32.  566 
23.  769 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 


CARTES     COUNTY 


56.  335 


42.235 
21,  755 
20,  562 

84,  552 


25. 653 
25.  169 


Total  payees  In  county  (2i 


50,822 


CASCADE 

C.  Farming  Co... 


Oday. 
ter  Gruel  &  Sons.  Inc. 

ild    Bowman 

er     Farms 

vin    Merja 

yln  Lasslla 

;tt     Bumgamer 

»rsen  &  Hovland 

inson.  Inc 

Clapton     Sweeney 

J.  Kantorowlcz 

Lamey   Ranch 


I  dwl 


(ler 
Johr 


55.  000 
49.  885 
34.  027 
32.  569 
27.  685 
25,318 
25,  282 
23,  883 
23,  567 
23,  266 
22.294 
21,  598 
21,  431 


Total  payees  In  county  i  13  i        385,  805 


CHOUTEAU    COUNTY 

Onitad  Grain  Co 

Rotertson    Ranch   Co 

Judfman  Grain  Co 

.■In     Batchelor 

F.  Schaler 

Robertson,  Corp 

Ranch 

A.  Booth 

r  A.  Kalgaard 

M.  Upham 

on     Farms 

py  P    Good '"*" 

Ranch 

ytnond     Romaln 

B.   St«wart 

A   Perry 

Charlson 

rram  Ranch  Co.,  Inc 

iman    Brothers 

aid  Farms.  Inc 

and  &  Son,  Inc 

d  S    Gray 

Onstad 

e    Applegate 

ew    Trunk 

md  Land  Co 

lUer    Farms 

arlo    Farms 

Land  Co 

Abn   Ranch   Inc 

Rettlg    Farms " 


53, 536 

41,451 
37,567 
37,477 
37.  449 
36.  943 
36,  672 
35. 352 
34.  217 
31, 189 
31.  099 
29. 960 
29.  698 
28, 554 
28.  508 
28,  480 
27,  830 
27.  521 
26.  476 
26.295 
26.  271 
2fi  264 
26,  180 
25,  314 
24, 423 
24,417 
24, 324 
23. 824 
23. 663 
23.  190 
22,918 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jack    E     Lang 22.534 

Harold  &  Charles  Knudson 22.110 

Lawrence    Romaln 21,963 

Herman   F     Mauer 20.624 

Charles    Banreuther 20.531 

George  A.  Stevens 20.333 

M    &   K.   Farm.   Inc 20.214 

Total  payees  in  county  (38)  1.085.371 

CU.STER    COUNTY 

W     M     NefcV 31,570 

L.  J    Green  &  Sons,  Inc 25,792 

N    N    Land  &  Livestock 21,636 

Total  payees  m  county  (3).  78,998 


DA.NIEL3    COUNTY 

State   of   Montana 620,800 

Frederick    Brothers 26.810 

Helllckson    Brothers 23.524 

Chas    L    J,  &  N    L.  Fouhy 23,394 

Dewayne    Linder 22,464 

Carl    "jagiello 22.  122 

Oglesby  Farms.  Inc 20.202 

Stanton    Danelson 20,158 


Total  payees  in  county  (8).  779,474 

DAWSON     COUNTY 

Kenneth    Edward.^ 40.744 

Wolff  and  Soni.  Inc 34.955 

Prank     Klempel 22,376 

Marvin  L.  Spencer 22.019 

D.  W -R    D.  Tague _  21,014 


Total  payees  In  county  (5). 

141,  108 

FALLON  COUNTY 

Darren     Johnson 

Slkorskl  &  Sons,  Inc...   .. 

24.  001 
21    842 

Mobile  Pellet  Co 

21    452 

Schwelgert   Ranch 

21   072 

Total  payees  In  county  (4). 

88. 367 

FERGUS    COUNTY 

Robert-Gerald  Barber 

Ralph  Lee      

25,054 
28   057 

Deerfleld  Ranch  Col.. 

22.  257 

Total      payees      li.      county 
(3i    ,. 

70.  368 

FLATHEAD  COUNTY 

Grosswller  Dairy,  Inc 

30,  822 

GALLATII.N  COU.NTY 

Henry    Dehaan .    

Wilbur  Dyk  Ranches.  Inc 

27.  386 

21.  170 

Total      pavees     In     county 
(2i     

48,  556 

GARFIELD  COUNTY 

Gerald  Gibbs 

31    713 

Red  Butte  Ranch... 

20,  257 

Total      pavees     In     county 
(.2)    

51,  970 

GLACIER  COUNTY 

Warren  Swenson 27,  625 

J.  W.  &  Bob  Smith 22,  658 

Glendale  Colony 22,078 

William   McAlplne 20,917 

E   O    Peterson... 20,385 

Total      payees     In     county 

'5; '.  113,663 

HILL    COUNTY 

Leo  M    KraTt 43,047 

Spicher  Brothers 38,  451 

Ray  W.  Headrick 36i  942 

Bernard   E.   Hardy 34,718 

LmeAeaver  Farms 34,101 

Miller  Brothers 31,'580 

Marlln  .Spicher  &  Sons 30,062 
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Lelf  W.  Kapperud 29  745 

Kraft  &  Martin.. 27!  388 

Dees  Brothers 27  279 

Hilldale  Colony 25'  166 

Jack  Swlnney 25'  194 

D    O.  Koefod,  Agent 24,767 

Borlaug  Brothers 23!  413 

Dow  Brothers 23'241 

Kenneth  G.  Axvlg _  23I  014 

John  Mcintosh 22*  486 

Nick  A.  Rettlnger 22' 043 

Lloyd  W.  Kaercher I  21482 

Harold  R   Wanke 21  251 

Rodney  Spicher  &  Sons I  21'  128 

Herbert  G.  Bltz 2o!  881 

Martin  Schuster 20  519 

Arvin  Aageson 2o!  374 

Total     payees     In     county 

(24)    649.270 

JUDITH   JASIN   COUNTY 

Roger  Petersen 21  694 

Robert  Wigen 2li  546 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .  43,  240 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  COUNTY 

Milford  Colony,  Inc 

Diehl  Ranch  Co 


32,257 
28.  679 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


60,936 


LIBERTY    COUNTY 

Allen  C.   Kolstad 52  003 

Clarence  Romaln "  41319 

BUI    W.    Praser H.":  35;548 

A.   C.   Kammerzell 35  133 

O   M.  Skarl  &  Sons,  Inc "I  34,919 

John  Wanken 34'  jgg 

Galen  Kolstad 29'  709 

Carl    Brown 27  994 

Brown  &  Brown,  Inc JJ"  27,549 

Leo  Jensen 27  325 

Oliver   C.   Morkrld 1-11111  27  160 

Skierka  Brothers ....  26!  220 

Hi  Line  Farms 25' 9''8 

Violett    Farms,    Inc 25,064 

Melssner  Ranches,  Inc 24!  812 

Gordon    or   John    Kammerzell 24,234 

Leonard    Staudacher,    Jr 23  909 

Clark  Dlemert ^  23  731 

Die  Jensen 23144 

Semenza  Farm   22  743 

R.iymond  Fritz !|..]!  22' 341 

William  H.  Earl.  Jr V.S-  22  295 

Dayton   Kolstad   ]  2li649 

McClellan  Farms,  Inc ..  21  331 

Bert   W.   Alley I_.I..I  2l!  146 

William  H.  Skinner "  21^042 

Total  payees  In  county  (26)  .  722,448 


30,015 
29,  562 
28,336 


MADISON     COUNTY 

Gilbert  Lvstk  Co 

R.  C    Rice   '_\ 

Heart  L  Ranch 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)..  87,913 

m'cone  county 

Otis  S.  Waters 

Haglund    Ranch    Inc 

Dreyer  Bros  Inc 

Wayne   Pawlowskl   

Harley  C.  Berry 

Kudrna  &  Wltte,  Inc 

Melvin  P.  Johnson 

Bodray    Hagestad 

Total  payees  In  county  (8).       191,346 

MEAGHER    COUNTY 

Sprlngdale  Colony 33,871 

Wellington  D.  Rankin  estate 32,637 

Ru.isell  Manger 23,400 

Total  payees  In  county  (3).         89,908 


35,838 
23,609 
22,  652 
22,  576 
22,  549 
22,  291 
21,376 
20,  455 


March  9,  1972 

PHILLIPS    COrNTT 

Matador  Ranch,  Inc 

Bog«r  Slmonaon 

Stanford    Boothe 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

PONDERA    COUNTY 

John  Kell  &  Sons,  Inc 

Loren  Warwick 

Tom  McCracken 

New  Miami  Colony 

Ralph  Bouma 

Birch  Creek  Colony 

John  Wood 

Thomas  W.  Boucher 

Russell    Wlkstrom 

Anderson  Lahr  land  and  cattle... 

S.  T.  McParland 

Ellz    Selfert 

KeU  Ranch,  Inc 

BJelland  &  Robinson 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 14) . 

RICHLAND    COUNTY 

J  D  Farms 

Allen   Verschoot 

Floyd  Williams 

Henry   NoUymeyer 

Waldo   Pust 

Total  payees  in  county  (5). 


SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

Nash  Brothers 

Richard  McCarty 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

STILLWATER    COUNTY 

Yellowstone   Grain   Co 

M  E  Davey 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  . 


SWEET    GRASS    COUNTY 

Donna  J.  Cremer 

Leo  J.  Cremer,  Jr 

Huldekoper  Vet  Res.  Sta 

Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

TETON    COUNTY 

Van  Horn  Ranch  Co 

Miller  Colony,  Inc 

Robert    Stephens 

New  Rockport  Colony 

Habel  Bros 

Rockport   Colony 

Eugene  W.  Johnson 

Chrlstman    Ranch 

James  Stephens 

Nels  Hemstad 


29,983 
22,  107 
20,  681 


72,771 


48,  237 
44,  925 
35.  087 
32,  642 
28,  560 
28.  085 
24.560 
24,383 
23.  029 
22, 797 
21,756 
21,620 
20,645 
20.  260 


396.  586 


35.  829 
26,  331 
20,  627 
20.451 
20. 086 

123.324 


ROOSEVELT    COUirrY 

Schnitzler    Corp 43.867 

Moe   Farm   Corporation 31.720 

Wm.  Harmon  Farms 27,462 

Willie  P.  Lockman 22,715 

Swank   &  Son 22,571 

A  A  Werner  Est 22,281 

Louis  Toavs 21,115 


Total  payees  in  county  (7).       191.731 


ROSEBUD    COUNTY 

Cherry  Creek  Sheep  Co  Inc 45,884 

CTlfl  Wright  Ranch  Inc 23,  764 

Dahlman   Ranch    Inc 20,508 


Total  payees  In  county  (3).         90,  156 


54,  944 
29,711 


84,  655 


25,435 
21,272 


46,  707 


25,513 
22,  956 
21,737 


70,  206 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TOOLE    COUNTT 

S.  A.  Adaskavich 55.000 

Bill    McCarter 55,000 

Kenneth  Leek 34.  699 

Hellinger    Broe 27,469 

Westermark  Bro€ 26.120 

David   Ratzburg 25,925 

Robert   Slsk,    Jr 24.796 

Dale   Kinyon 24,500 

Wlgen  Bros 24.484 

John  McCarter. 24.014 

Miles    Burd 23.344 

Boxwell   Farms 22.138 

Lloyd     McLean 21.877 

Gary    Aklestad 21.658 

Charles  Wlegand,  Jr 21.  197 

Leo  Flesch 21.062 

Woodrow    McCracken 20.524 

Munson    Bros 20,479 

Doris    Iverson 20,381 
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CHASB   COUNTY 

Leslie  E    Smith  k  Sons  lac 

Harold  D.  Hughes 

Bernard    Onell 

Edwin  F\iehrer-. 

Hughes  Farms  Inc 

Tottil  payees  In  county  (6). 

CHEYF.NNE    COUNTY 

Raymond  Jensen 

CLAY    COUNTY 

Woods  Bros    &  Ells 

Ray    Phelps     .      

HJY  Bros    Co —A  Hajiiy 

Kiss,     F.     D      Lt5  — R    "Kissinger, 
A.   G 


81 

552 

^  1 

540 

25 

440 

20 

418 

20 

194 

Total  payees  in  county  (19)        514,667 

TREASURE    COUNTY 


Ted    Kallen.. 
Harold    Zent. 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 


25,  129 
23,  201 


48,330 


VALLEY     COUNTY 

Robert    Westland 31.108 

Morgan  Ranch,  Inc 22.  664 

S.  Enkerud  Pres.  Witt  Gr    Assn...  22.506 

Francis  Tarum 

F.  L.  Bailev 


Total  payees  In  county  (5) 

WHEATLAND    COUNTT 

Stone  Gaugler  Ranch  Co 

Martinsdale    Colonv 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 


44. 552 


YELLOWSTONE    COUNTY 

Pcarlie  Lee  &  Co 27.  133 

Orville  or  Edith  Lane 24.349 

Lazy  K  T  Ranch 22.729 

Vale  Creek  Ranch 22.600 


Total  payees  in  county  (4).         96,811 
Total  payees  in  State  (249i.  7,351,697 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more—  Eidudtng 
loans — Nebraska 

ADAMS   COUNTY 

Ruth    Hunt 

Mary  Lannlng  Hosp  TR 


Dattsrn  County  Feed  Prod.  Inc 

W.  M    Rickertsen. 

Central  Alfalfa.  Inc 

Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

DEUEL   COUNTT 

W    H    Falser  Farms.  Inc 

Grace  Land  and  Cattle  Co 

KJeldgaard  Farm.  Inc 

Bailey    Partners}i:p 

Total  payees  In  county  (4). 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

BOONE  COUNTY 

Dobson  Brothers  C/O  R  Dobson.. 
Choat   &   Sons   Inc 

Total  payees  in  county  (2). 


67.9" 


21.  055 
20,  205 


41,  260 


BOX   BUTTE   COUNTY 

Lawrence  R.  Grabber 28.785 

Harry  Cullan 26,637 

Robert  R.  Elliott 26.201 

Garland  Fisher 22.799 


140,144 


31.  24C 

27.  078 
25.372 
23  345 

21.  186 


Total  payees  In  county  (4).         96,981 


COLFAX    COUNTY 

F.  J.  Hlggins  Farm  Inc 67.893 

ri'MING     COUNTY 

Albers    Dehy    Co 38,069 

DAKOTA    COUNTY 

Leo  C.  Andersen 32.279 

Becrmann  Farms,  Inc 22,392 


54,671 


21 
20 

660 
799 

DAWES    COUNTY 

Harold   C    Bcwen 

25 
21 
21 

20 

636 

Eugene    Stewart 

660 

118 

737 

744 

808 

Donald    Gorr. 

i.sn 

Pepper  C.  ^^ck  Ranch.  Inc 

857 

23 

20 

DAWSON    COUNTY 

Total  payees  in  county  (4). 

89. 

303 

21,  377 
20,  645 
20.  528 


62.  650 


40,  709 
38.  206 
28,  131 
26.  495 


133.541 


ludtng 

DODGE   COUNTT 

Hariand    S     Mililgan 

Don.aid   Flanime..    

37. 144 
20,093 

41.  238 
26,  739 

Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

57,  237 

31,447 
25  261 

Total  payees  In 

BURT 

Hundahl    Farms 

John  Tobln  &  Sons.. 

Marlane  Tobln 

Tobln  Ranch 

Total  payees  In 

county 

COUNTY 

county 

(4)- 

104,422 

25,  146 
23,768 
23,  624 
22,  623 
20,  836 
20,  643 
20,440 
20.  027 



62  902 
29.  600 
23,  755 
20,  441 

(4). 

136,698 

FILLMORE  COUNTY 

Bieger;  Br.-Jthers 32.079 

Alfs  Imp    <*;  Well  Drlg.  Oo. 25,  178 

Schelkopf  Enterprise 23,965 

William   K     Brlnkman 22,928 

Robert  D    Lovegrcve 22.546 

Robert    Bettgcr 21,801 

Bruce  Nedrow 21,793 

Keith  Burt 21,  191 

Total  payees  in  county  (8'.  191.481 

rRANKLIN    COCNTT 

W.  J.  Bach 26   258 

Wayne  Ziebarth. 24.889 

John  Gardels 21.387 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).         72,534 


Total  payees  In  county  (10)        233,815 


JUTLER  COUNTY 

Grass  VA  Farms  Inc 


20, 595 


FRONTIER   COUNTT 

Kenneth  Bellamy 22.  152 

FUR.NA.S   COUNTY 

Johnson  Broe.  &  Jones 41,  199 

Ten  Bensel  A;  Sons 26,  456 

Luekmg  Fami  k  Ranch  Corp 20.600 

Total  paytet  in  ccur.ty  (3).  88.255 
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GAGS   COrNTT 

FldWa;  F.irnis.  Inc 

Jol  n  KraiiBC  &  Sons 


Lee 


Jan  I 


HALL    COUNTT 

F.  Thelen 

Ral  3h  Mettenbnnk 

Dotesh  Farms  Inc 


Lej 


Tot.tl  payees  In  county  i3i  . 

HAMILTON    COUNTY 

Krejutz  Bros  .  Inc 

Parn.    Inc.,    W.    Wllcynski,    presi- 
dent       

Arc  lie  Roberts 

Harpld  Vogt 


Total  payees  In  county  I4) 

HARLAN    COfNTY 

Ber^iard    Lueklng 


Eai  I  Smith. 


Fr 
Wm 


A,  L 
Stai 


McC 
Mllf  ) 
Pals  !r 


Wal 
Stev 
Ken 


Stea  art 


Edwird 

Jessefi 

Abel 


28,  118 
21.  370 


Total  payees  in  county  (2i  . 

GARDEN    COUNTT 

Je«sen 

GREELEY    COVNTT 

es  H.  Diigan 


49.  488 


42,009 


24,  892 


21.  618 
21.  590 
20,  283 


63,491 


45,  331 

25,  400 
22,512 
20,  912 


HAYES    COUNTT 


114 

155 

29 

481 

24, 

202 

HOLT    COUNTT 


Home,  Jr_ 
A.  Curry.. 


50.429 
29,  772 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 2  i  , 

JEFFERSON    COUNTT 

Rosener  &  Sons 

ley  A    Snyder 


80,  201 


Total  payees  In  county  i2i 

KEARNEY    COUNTT 

Keriiit  Felzien 


46.431 
21,474 

67,905 


25,505 


KEFTH    COUNTT 

inley  Schllz  Co_ 

)rd  Krajewskl 

&  Falser 

Rankin  Prochaska  Inc 

Wal"  er    Armstrong 

Lest  "r  O.  Rhodes 


55.478 
24.  648 

23,  216 
21  .750 
21,696 
21,  307 


Total  payees  la  county  (6) 

KIMBALL    COUNTT 

Wayfce  Kennedy 

LINCOLN    COUNTT 

Mlroki   Moore 

ter    Hasenauer 

H.  Evans 

leth    Brosius 


168,  095 

24, 013 

31,  561 
22,  226 
21.  436 
20,  976 


Total  payees  in  county  (4).         96.  199 


MERRICK    COUNTT 

Dins  lale  Bros  ,  Inc 

Lloy^   Wagner 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  . 


MORRILL    COUNTT 

Jelinek 

Farms,   Inc 

Investment  Co 


32,  061 
20.  675 

52.  736 


37,  770 
21,  865 
21,  783 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEMAHA    CCjVSTY 
A,  B.  Ritchie,  Jr 


25,  125 


Total  payees  in  county  '3). 


81,418 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).       110.  169 


PHELPS    COUNTY 

Roy  W.  Pearson 

Sam  T,  Schrock,  Jr_.. 


25,  052 
24. 521 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).  49.573 

POLK    COUNTY 

K.  D.  Strong 21,386 

RED    WILLOW    COUNTY 

Myers  Bros 26.  Ill 

Frlehe  Farms.  Inc 24.430 

Driftwood  Farms.  Inc 21.449 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

RICHARDSON    COUNTY 

Stalder  Cattle  Co 

Nemaha  Realty  Co.,  Inc 


71.990 


31,  500 
21.  527 


Total  payees  in  county  i2i 


53,  027 


I  SALINE    COUNTT 

Mahloch  Farms,  Inc 32.914 

SAUNDERS     COUNTY 

Consolidated    Blenders 44.706 

Walter  E.  Adams 32.  256 

Foxley   &   Co "  25,324 

Centennial  Farms,  Inc 21.089 

Total  payees  in  county  i4i.  123,375 

I  THAYER  COr.VTY 

Ted    Currey 23,484 

V^erland   Tietjen 30,708 

Total  payees  in  county  (2l.  44.  192 

THURSTON  COUNTY 

Willis   Lelnart 21,060 

■WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Tyson  rarms,  Inc 33.863 

WEBSTER  COUNTY 

Delbert   Lewis 29,229 

YORK  COUNTY 

Broad  well,  Inc 30.  44,5 

Harrington  Farms  Co 27,681 

Wm,  H    Otto... 21^445 

Otto    Farms,    Inc 21,001 


Total  payees  in  county  f4)  .        100,  572 


Total  payees  in  State  1II6)-  3,203,353 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — excluding 
loans — Nevada 

HUMBOLDT  CO''l*TT 

Orovada,   Inc 36.070 

NYE  COUNTT 

Mlzpah    Ranch 54,300 

Tim  Hafen  Ranches.  Inc 51,072 


March  9,  1972 


Gordon   Mason.. 
Glenn  C,  Brady. 


21,388 
20, 976 


OTOE    COUNTY 

James  Partnership 21,078 

PERKINS    COUNTY 

Svoboda  &  Hannah 51,509 

Gerald  Krajewskl 31,297 

Box     436 27^363 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)_       147,  736 


PERSHING  COUNTT 

Herman    Dennler 59,333 

BrlnkerhofT  Ranch,  Inc 56,715 

Improved   Beef  Feeders 26,725 

Total  payees  In  county  (3).  142,773 

Total  payees  In  State  (8)..  326,573 


1971    ASCS  and  Great  Plains   program  pay- 
ments    of     tZOfiOO     or     more— Excluding 

loans — NeiL'  Mexico 

CATRON    COUNTT 

Frank  A    Hubbell  Co 44,156 

CHAVES    COUNTT 

Hal    Bogle 59,868 

Flying    H    Ranch 53,  m 

H.   C     Berry 45,656 

J    P.  White,  Jr 43,402 

Lincoln   County  Livestock  Co 42,541 

Wlllard    Watson 35,848 

BUI     Bogle 34,713 

Jack  Patterson 34,349 

Bonham  Farms,  Inc 34,090 

Melvln    Pearson 33,286 

James    Norrls 32,974 

Clardy  Farnxs,  Inc 31,398 

James    Grassie 31,041 

Rosendo    Casarez 30,  120 

Fletcher    Brothers 30,050 

Herbert    M.   Corn 29,322 

Jimmy    Pack 28,107 

Barney  E    Green,  Jr 27,967 

Jennings  and  Jennings 27,321 

A.   W.   Langenegger 26,574 

Inez    F.   Bogle 26,488 

Kap  D    Kelley 26,413 

Delbert   M.   Robinson 25,599 

James  G.  Langenegger 24,813 

Ross   R     Langenegger 24,813 

Marley    &    Whitney 24.774 

Malone   Farms,   Inc 24,361 

Poe  W,   Corn 24,049 

O.  F.  Crawford _.  22.642 

H    H.  McOee 22,331 

R   and  B.  Co.,  c  o  Bronson  Com..  21,  778 

Penasco  River  Ranch 21,698 

Fred  Corn  and  Sons 21,541 

George    Kimble    Hlbbard 21,346 

Berry  F.  Heine,  Jr 20,887 

Nollng    and    NoUng 20,851 

Max    Wiggins 20.  6Sa 

B    F    Crawford 20,142 

Total     payees     in     county 

(38)    1,126,922 

COLFAX    COUNTT 

Roy    M.    Wood 20,729 

CURRY    COtJNTT 

John   Garrett,   Jr 88,892 

Lockmiller  and  Son 76,  977 

Malcolm    Garrett 74,623 

Garrett    Corporation   74,418 

George    Hammond 68,808 

John   H.   Spearman 67,773 

Michael    Garrett 65,254 

Lee    Ross    Hammond 61,361 

James    E     Garrett 60,881 

C     Elton    Green 56,628 

O.    H.    Pattlson 54,993 

Dale    Elliott 43,509 

Leon   Marks 41,260 

Esther    L     Van    Soelsn 40,966 

The   Hecht   Company 40,241 

Crest  Agro,  Inc,  c  o  D.  Turner..  40,069 

Sid   Pipkin 39,830 

C     E    Crlstlan 39.321 

LesJie   PattlFon 38.746 

Virgle    Harrison 38,  174 


March  9,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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L.  R.  Talley.   Est 36,833 

R.  Wayne   Leonard 36,479 

M.  M.  Snell,  Est. 36,431 

John  W.  Gunter,  Jr 35,378 

John  C.   White 35.288 

Frank    Blackburn 35,234 

J.    L.    Wall 35,084 

Eldon   Blackburn   Farms,   Inc 33,709 

Marlon    Inman 33,629 

Harold    House 33,408 

Archie    Baker 33.160 

J.  W.  Graham 32,889 

D     D.    Myrick 32,850 

Haney   Tate 32,550 

J.  R.  Shumate,  Jr 31.869 

Fern  Castor 31,312 

Frank  Wicks 31,205 

Elbert  Mitchell 30.917 

Eldon    Blackburn 30.399 

Francis  L.  Decker 30.047 

Calvin   Stout 29,537 

Russell    Downey 29,123 

Edgar  Campbell 28,065 

Waymon    Mitchell 27,956 

Vernon  S.  Andrus 27,672 

Jack  D.  Garrett 27.438 

W.  W,  Bomar 27,331 

Paul  P.  Harrison 27,182 

Willie  O.  Wall 27,043 

Bobby  Wilhlte 27,000 

Hershel  L.  Hughes 26,818 

J.  G.  Palmateer 26,567 

Ronnie  Mitchell 26.336 

Max  L.  Kelso 26.  148 

Dudley    BaUey 25,460 

L.  E.  Davis 25,419 

Oscar    Fryar 24,633 

W.   R.   Cloud 24,338 

E     C.   Fish 24,  127 

Otha  Lockmiller 24,  009 

Fred    Northcutt 23,966 

Lester  Merrill 23.782 

Glbbs  Rucker 23,747 

A    Uoyd   Grau 23,739 

Wavne  Burford 23,609 

B.  P.  Davis 23,603 

George   H.   Trimble 23,345 

Edith  A.  Lewis 23,217 

Richard  Lee  Miller 23,216 

James   C.   Woods 23,027 

E.  L.  Smith 22,786 

N.  E.  Thompklns 22,657 

Robert  K.  Goar 22,633 

Ray   E.   Castleberry 22.525 

Mark  M.  Llethen 22,  503 

Joe  Byron  Burford..   22.466 

John  W.  Mcintosh 22,346 

Joe   Sealey 22,247 

E.  C.  Murrell 22,068 

Ronald  Mlnyen 21,883 

Gorman  Hand 21,822 

Gilbert  Smith 21.667 

John  Fury 21,536 

Frank  R.  Meier 21,313 

Joe  Paul  Cobb 21,  283 

Phillip  Tate 21,022 

Clinton  C.  Burnett 20,912 

Eldon  Jones 20,894 

J.  C.  Eshleman 20.721 

Billy   Meeks 20,633 

Wayne  Martin,  Jr 20,479 

John   Reld 20,194 

L.   Conrad   Pippin 20.165 

Jimmy  J.  Wallace 20.157 

Total      payees      in      county 

(95)    .  3,085,826 

DE    BACA    COUNTT 

Ramon  Perez  Ranch,  Inc 31.318 

DONA    ANA    COUNTT 

O,  L.  Hllburn 55.000 

John  R.  Tomlin 35,608 

Ralph  R.  Hackey 34,802 

J.  K.  Nakayama  .&  Sons 32.004 

Chelten  Farms  Op.  Co.  Inc.. 30,  185 


Robert  S.  Hayner  Est 

Enrique  Acosta 

Clyde  Simpson 

win    Holt 

John  L.  Sykes 

P.  R.  Kuykendall 

C.  C,  Woodward 

Manuel   Morales 

W.    E.    Esslinger 

J.  F.  Apodaca  Farms  Co.,  Inc 

William  F,  Hayner 

Tony   Salopek 

Carl"  Wiley 

Thomas  S.  White 

Juan  V.  Navarette 

Fred  L   Franzoy  &  Sons 

Brady  P.  Porter 

Ernest  Harris 

Total  payees  In  county  (23i  . 


EDDY    COVNTY 

Ray  Howard 

Bob    Morgan 

Roy  Ingram  Co.,  Inc 

Draper  Brantley 

W.  I.  Johnson 

Carter  Farms 

S.  G.  Karr 

W.  D.  Bounds  &  Son 

Tom  E,  Vandlver 

J.   O,    Bratcher 

Bowman  &  Son 

Henry  H.  Grand! 

Frank    Runyan 

Quentin    Rogers 

James  Thlgpen 

B.  C.    Aaron 

Menef ee  Bros 

Floyd  Howard 

J.  S.  Waldrlp 

James  C.  Ogden 

Total  payees  In  county  (20  i  . 

GUADALUPE    COUNTY 

Eugenic  Perez  Ranch 

HIDALGO  COUNTT 

Bill    Veck 

Harry  Turner 

Rlchlns    Brothers,    Inc 

Leo  J.   Ruzlcka 

R.  H.  Wamel 

A.   G.   Ramos 

Massey    Farms 

Sidney  O,  Wright 

Total  payees  m  county(8)  . 

LEA    COUNTY 

Emma  Lawrence 

Elvis    Jones 

J.  V   Burdett 

Hawthorne  Bros 

Brady   Lowe 

John    Richardson 

Yarbros.  Inc 

Taylor  &  Heidel.  Inc 

Norman    Tlietford 

W.    G.    Turnipseed 

Joe   C-    McKown 

McClish    Farms 

C.  E.  Alexander  &■  Sons 

G.   Bradford   Feed    Pens 

Berry  Lee  Hobbs 

J.   W.    Spears 

Total  payees  m  county  i  16  l  . 

LINCOLN     COUNTY 

X  Bar  Ranch,  Inc 

Block  Dot  Sheep  Company 

George    Clements 

W.  R    Lovelace  Ll-estock  Co 

Total  payees  in  county  (4)  . 


28,505  lUNA    COUNTT 

25,802  jf-rry    Lynn    Hllbum.  _ 109   304 

25,092  L    G.   Guaderrama 66,898 

24.875  Edward  Ray  Hooper 54.030 

24.641  Will, am    B,    Green 53.294 

24,536  H.S.Jackson.. 49.097 

24  512  Jerry  Zachfk. 35,550 

23,133  Keeler    Bros 34.360 

22  912  Leo  W    Koenig. 31,218 

L'2   864  Teddy    Zachek 29.872 

22.788  Ha:    B     Keeler 26.842 

22.596  \v    R    Johnson  &  Son 24.595 

21,695  G    X,  McSherry 23.852 

21.550  James  W   Donaldson 20,333 

20.  922  

*•'-'''■*'  Total     payees     In     county 

20  5*"  (13)    588.745 

20.337  _  „ 

^05^54  °^"°  ^"^''^■^'^ 

Valon  W    Roach... 30,712 

5G,  805  «^*^   COUNTT 

44   818  Odus  Rush 42.977 

44,253  Gunn  &  Sons.  Inc 39.523 

38,364  Charies  Roy  Best 39,071 

33,237  D    F    McCasland 34,601 

31.337  I^an    Rush 32,283 

31.  -,19     J,   V    Curtis 30,045 

30,725  Ak:n  .^-  Akin  Corp 26,161 

29.894  Jennings  Bros 26,109 

28,  113  H    J    Lee  fc  Sons,  Inc 22,634 

23,950  O    L,  Yocom 21,364 

23,581  Edward  O    Sumrall 20,788 

23.537  Bruce  A    Runyan 20,535 

23.322  ■ 

23.247  Total      payees      in     county 

22.796  (12)     356,091 

22.  261  ■-----'- 

22,172  "'"  ARKiuA   ruNrv 

20,915  Civdc    Cheek 31,463 

20.  435  =^-== 

gg,    gg,  ROOSEVELT    COUNTT 

J    D    Terral 43,789 

Howard     Powers 33.944 

26  960  Harvey  L    ai.d  Ava  L.  Balko 30.369 

-  Brown  and  Brown 27.067 

Hadley  H   Kern 26.156 

gg  r,QQ  Allen    Chapman 25,220 

49   192      C,   H,   Wall 24,795 

43' 429  Claudie  W    Reeves 23,566 

40.338  Glenn    W     Thompson 22,800 

29.674  Johnnie   B    Ganimill 20,649 

24,016  

23,598  Total      payees      in      county 

23.250  (10)    278,355 

^^^'    '^^  SIERRA    COUNTT 

Price  Black  Farms.  Inc 26,426 

'^^'i  SOCORRO    COUNTT 

56,  632  

4-   025  Br.iwley     Bros 29.262 

36,701  

36,  262  UNION    COUNTY 

33,604  Arthur  Jernlgan 22.670 

33,073  - 

^^-  '^'^  Total      pavees      In      State 

:J,  °°,  (248)    7,794,359 

.;  I  ,  4  (  .5  

25.  197 

24,  522  1971    ASCS    and    Great    Plains    program    pay- 

22,  234  ments     of     $20,000     or     Merc— Excluding 

21.779  Loans — Ncu-  York 

21  "21  GENESEE    COUNTY 

^°'^""  My  T  Acres... 26.762 

544.611  ^    ' ~ 

-  MONROE    COUNTT 

John  Halpin  Sons 22.095 

40,  327  s-.---^=--^ 

22,867  NIAGAR^    luUNiT 

21.912  Ho'.niir.   O    Connor 22.246 

21.  842  , 

Total  pavec-  inS'a'e     3'       .  T.    103 

106,  948  ^ 


7?6€ 


H71  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  t20.000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — North  Carolina 

ANSON    COUNTY 

E4win   J.    Wall 

N^irwood   E.   Teal 

Manley  Thomas 

P.  Cap«l 

in  Robinson 


G  (orge 
Jch 


B.  Bell.  est. 


CLEVELAND 

Mtrgan  &  Co  ,  Inc 


M.  Boggs  &  Sons.. 
Edwin  Y.  Harrlll.  Jr. 

Re  y  Cochran 

Bily  Wilson 

Rcbert  R.  Hamr:ck.. 

Janes    A.    Blalock 

Gl  (nn  Sperling 

Ea-1   P.   Eaker 

Oiis   Biggerstaff 


Jain 


M 

R. 
W 

w 

Wi 


EDGECOMBE 

C.  Bras  well  Farms 

R    Brake.  Jr 

S.  Clark  &  Sons.  Inc. 

J.  Eason.  Jr 

y  Bulluck 


CaiDl 
L.  l[ 
Be 
Bet 
Bill 


Jac 
Ch 


Jess« 
R.  W 


30. 
28. 
25, 
23, 

22. 


Total  payees  In  county  (5i.       130.431 


BEAUFORT    COUNTY 


27,601 


56, 
42. 
36, 
32, 
31. 


897 
903 
261 
038 
834 


26,  585 
25.  346 

25.  208 
21.  134 
21.064 


Total  payees  !n  county  i  lOi       319,  270 


CTTRRITUCK    COUNTY 

les  H    Ferebee  and  Son 


22, 153 


33, 
29. 
28, 
24 

21. 


611 
517 
609 
271 
234 


Total  payees  in  county  i5i 


137.242 


Jr. 


HALIFAX    COUNTY 

Ina  Peanut  Company. 
Kltchln 

Jamln  B.  Everett. 
;y  S.  Whitehead.. 

Pickette 

Cec  1  Moone 

Fleming 

les  H.  Smith.  Jr. 

Edllon    Smith 

Chatles  L.  Tlll^ry 


43. 
29, 
29. 
22. 
21. 


138 
957 
557 
387 
676 


I  rli 


20.  694 
20.  665 
20.  539 
20.  230 
20.081 


Total      payees     In      county 

(10)     248.924 


HARNETT    COUNTY 


R.  J.-  McLamb. 


HOKE    COUNTY 

Balfour 

M.  McLean 

Gibson 

Trading  Co 

D.  McGougan 

Hendrix 

McNeill  Farms 

E.  McGougan 

ird  Hayes 

U.  Johnson 

K.  Leach 

Thomas 


J    G 

Joh 

R.  I 

Dunjdarrach 

Jamps 

Earl 

J  K 

Joh  I 

Edw 

Agn*s 

Alfred 

W 


26,  066 


35,  665 
32, 365 
26,  71,3 
24.  339 
23.  372 
23.  227 
141 
614 
451 
469 
401 
338 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LINCOLN     COUKTT 


Joe  Kiser. 


399 
734 
435 
683 

180 


MONTGONTERY 

Robert    Chappell 

Mack  Chappell 


39. 
20. 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) 


NORTH.AMPTON 

John  G    Burgwyn 

Reuben  Turner 

M,   C,   Dunlow 

William   R.   Johnston 

J,  C    Edward  =  ,  Jr 


Tot.il  payees  in  county  (5).        165,  „J0 


RICHMOND   COUNTY 

Cecil  Sikes 

Myers    Waddell 


29.  167 
28,  607 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).  57,774 


23 

21 
21 
20 
20 
20, 


Total 

(12) 


payees     In      county 


LEI    COUNTY 


Thomas. 
Norman. 

Total 
(2) 


payees     In      county 


293,  095 


30,  575 
30.  162 


60.  737 


ROBESON    COUNTY 

WakulU   Farnis,   Inc 

Midway  Farms.  Inc 

Waccamaw  Bank  and  Trust  Co.. 

Allen  M.  Shook 

Maxton  Supply  Co 

D,  D.  McColl " 

William  A,  Davis 

Neil  Watson 

Arthur  Norman  Emanuel 

Bassil    Gentry 

Tom    McRimmon 

B    E,  Simpson 

J,  H,  McArihur,  Jr '_'. 

K,  M,  Biggs,  Inc 

Bill  Herndon ". 

Sinclair    Corp 

Thompson  Brokerage  Co 

D,  M,  Lvtch 

W.  H.  Mclntyre 

B.  C.   Mclntyre 

Lewis  R    McNeill  &  Davis 

W.  B,  Townsend  Farms 

David  Dunn,  Jr 

Pates  Supply  Co  .  Inc 


72.  463 
66.  768 
61.  129 
60,  287 
59.  320 
50,320 
49,  098 
40,  593 
39,  073 
36,  828 
35.954 
30.457 
29.  789 
28.  601 
26,611 
26,461 
25.  100 
23.  84.3 
22,  966 
966 
124 
883 
444 
220 


22 
22, 
20 
20, 
20, 


Total 
(24) 


payees     in     county 


SAMPSON 

Bank  of  NCNA 


892, 298 


35.  126 


March  9,  1972 


35,373 


trXION    CODNTT 

D.  L.  Klmbrell __         21   929 

Wade  H.  Howey,  Jr 20.915 


093 
773 


59,  866 


42.  136 
42,  579 
31,  079 
24.  787 
24.  3G9 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 
payees 


42,  844 


Total 

(110 


In      State 


3,467,545 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  Program  Pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  More—Excludinq 
Loans—North   Dakota 

ADAMS   COUNTY 

Harold  Arndorfer 

Darrell    Papka 


22,576 
22, 082 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


BARNES    COUNTY 


Paul    BJornson. 


44,668 


25, 155 


BENSON    COUNTY 

Leo     Studness 

BOTTINEAU    COUNTY 

Ballantyne    Brothers 

The  Wlttenman  Company 

Willis  Gllnz ^ 

Norman     GUnz 

Pearson   Bros 


24,  302 


43,611 
30,  960 
25,350 
24.  660 
20".  047 


Total  payees  in  county  (5)  _.       144,  628 


BOWMAN    COUNTY 


Melvln    Miller. 
Joe   Bagley 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) 


26, 
21, 


847 
104 


BUBKE    COUNTY 


Earl  Schwartz. 


Casey    EST. 


BURLEIGH    COUNTY 


47,951 

20,631 

22,  116 

CASS    COUNTY 

Wm  &  Geo.  Slnner/E.  Breshnahan 

Geo.  C.  Howe,  Jr 

Orten  Brodshaug ^.] 


37,  092 
26,494 
23,367 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  ..         86,  953 


DIVIDE    COUNTY 


SCOTLAND     COUNTY 

Baker  Enterprise,  Inc 

A.  R,  McMillan,  Jr... 

J.  T,  John  Co,,  Inc 

John  Carmlchael 

James  R,  McKenzle 

Evans  Brothers 

J-  N,  Gibson.  Jr ".".'. 

Edwin     Snead 

Z    V,  Pate.  Inc '_. 

R.  M.  Adams 

William  P.  Carmichael 

Willis   T    Hancock. 

Harvey   Z,    Edge 

McNalr  Farms 

Alice  J    McLeod "..V... 

John   M,   McLaurln 

Jesse  Snead 

Hansford    Gentry 

Blue  Investment  Co 

P.  B,  and  J,  M.  McGregor 

Richard    Tatiim 

Donald    Morgan 

Haynes   Stone 

Westwood  Farm 

Myrtle  S    Snead ^ 

Sam  R,  McCormlck 


Lawrence  Hagen. 
David    Jensen 


67, 
59, 
56, 
48, 
48. 
45. 
45. 


638 
349 
585 
967 
924 
857 
134 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


29.  663 
24,  744 


54,  407 


Louis  S, 


FOSTER    COUNTY 

R«lmers 


30,274 


39,  462 
38,921 
37,  347 
37,  226 
33,  306 
32,  585 
30,  434 
29.848 
29.348 
29.  248 
25.  632 
25,  357 
719 
225 
122 
707 
408 
926 
920 


GOLDEN 

Lloyd  Welnrels 

Donald  Klttelson. 
Floyd  Bosserman. 


VALLEY    COUNTY 


27,  200 
26,  166 
22,  884 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 


76,  250 


FORKS    COUNTY 


22 
22 

22 
21, 
21, 
20, 
20, 


GRAND 

Ryan  Farms 

Elk  Valley  Farms 

J.  A.  Cronqulst 

Art  Greenberg 

John  W.  Scott 

Don  &  Nordls  Llndholm 

Dreea    Farming    Association. 
Jack  A.  Halverson 


32,  053 
31,729 
31,  173 
30,536 
23, 552 
20,281 
20,  197 
20,  050 


Total  payees  In  county  (8).       209,571 


Total 
(26) 


payees      In     countv 


913. 195 


HETTINGER    COUNTT 

Clyde  L,  Swindler 

Benjamin    Schaible 

John  F.  Swindler 


62.  409 
48,410 
45,  109 


March  9,  1972 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — North  Dakota 

Milton  Hertz 42,690 

Marion  Swindler 36,  501 

August  C.  Kirschemann 33.978 

Richard  Swindler 28,425 

Fred  J.  Hoherz 22,917 

Arthur  Schaible 22,720 

Larry  Stang 22,657 

Jos,  P.  Orundhauser 21,762 

Raymond  K.  Bleber 20,  131 

Total  payees  in  county  (12)  .  407,  709 

KIDDER   COUNTY 

Ward  Whitman 35,  360 

m'kenzie  county 

Harold  Dahl 51,  328 

Peter  A.  Nygaard 29,796 

Lester    Wisness 26,217 

Joe  Gudbranson 26,097 

Roger  L.  Sanders 20,898 

Total  payees  In  county  (5).  154,336 

M'LEAN   COUNTY 

C.  H.  stock  Farm 21,  822 

MORTON   COUNTY 

Wachter  Ranch 31,741 

MOUNTRAIL    COUNTY 

Otto  Engen 55,  193 

Abrahamson    Bros 20,566 

Total  payess  In  county  (2).  75,759 

PEMBINA    COUNTY 

J.  G.  Hall  and  Sons 35,  090 

Bert    Johnson 29,066 

Morrison   Bros 28,583 

Schulz   Moquist   IlUng 26,  160 

Bert  Olson  and  Sons 25,959 

F.  Kent  Vosper 23,361 

Warner   Bros 23,103 

Hector   Wallighem 22,977 

Tucker  &  Green 22,926 

Leonard   Schwartz 22,074 

Gunderson  Bros 20,  500 

Total  i»yees  in  county  (11)  .  279.799 

RAMSEY    COUNTY 

Herman  Dlmmler 26,362 

SARGENT    COUNTY 

Kenneth  E.  Nepstad 20,139 

SIOUX    COUNTY 

Peter  Sittner 27,396 

SLOPE    COUNTY 

Frank   Dllse 55,142 

Maurice  O'Connell 31,340 

Harold    Brooks   &  Sons 26,157 

Stuber    Ranch 25,668 

Thomas  G.  Powell 23,  680 

Nell  Krlnke 22,490 

Leroy  Sadler 20,501 

Teddy  Dale  Dllse 20,422 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  .  225,  400 

STARK    COUNTY 

Ray  Reich 21,027 

STUTSMAN    COUNTT 

Eddy  Farms 42,  386 

Hoggarth    Brothers 41,314 

Arvel   Gllnz 40,887 

David  Gllnz 39,614 

Freddie    Mutschler 3l!372 

Kropp   Farms 22,220 

Carl  Frey 21,360 

Total  payees  In  county  (7)  .  239,  153 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TOWNER    COUNTY 

W.  A.  Schmidt 28,666 

TRAILL    COUNTV 

John  S,  Dalrymple,  Jr 38,  503 

WALSH    COUNTY 

L.   E,   Tlbert   Co 38,661 

Boone    Farms 29.644 

Dolan  Bros 28.402 

Harley  Kingsbury  Co 25.  849 

John  D.  Miller 25.  602 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  .  148,  158 

WARD     COUNTY 

Earl  Schwartz  Co 32.  130 

C.  Morris  Anderson 30.049 

Henry  Neshem,  Jr 23.297 

Total  payees  in  county  (3).  85,476 

WELLS     COUNTY 

Weckerly  Bros 27,  687 

WILLIAMS     COUNTY 

Earl   Bauste 25.028 

George  &  Thomas  Layon 23,786 

Total  payees  In  county  (2).  48,814 

Total  pay  >es  In  State  (95)  __  2.  733,  203 
1971    ASCS   and   Great   Plains   program   pay- 
ments    of     $20,000     or     more^Excluding 
loans — o;i!o 

CLINTON    COUNTY 

Midwest  Farms  John  Goings 22,450 

FRANKLIN    COUNTT 

Darby  Dan  Farm  Co 23,718 

GREENE    COUNTY 

Trelawny  South _.  20,822 

HARDIN    COUNTY 

Etonnel  L.  Dangler 22,038 

LICKING    COUNTY 

Lobdell  Drainage  Assn 29,056 

LUCAS    COUNTY 

Wolf  Farms 34.308 

Schaller  Farms 23,435 

Total  payees  In  county  (2).  57,743 

MADISON    COUNTY 

Orleton  Farms  Co 44.889 

AG  Lands  C.  E.  F*lnney 37.  423 

Sawyer  F,  M.  c  o  Orelton  F,  M 36.  786 

Total  payees  in  county  (3).  119,098 


MARION    COUNTY 

Ward  Walton  and  Asso.  Inc 59,766 

Dekalb  Agri  Research  Inc 46,677 

W.  S,  Guthery  &  Sons  Inc 27,  326 

Total  payees  In  county  (3).  133,769 

PICKAWAY    COUNTY 

William  J,  Richards 23.  298 

Jean  Clow  Critee 20,682 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).  43,980 

PREBLE   COUNTY 

Artie    Cain 20,812 

Total  payees  in  Stet«   (16).  493,486 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — excluding 
loans— Oklahoma 

BECKHAM    COUNTT 

A.  W.  Phillips 25.614 

Bobby  Ray  Reeves 23,756 

K.  B.  Stowers 21,  979 


7867 

Lee  D.  White..  _ 20   733 

R,  E,  Jones ._ .,.'  20^061 

Total  payees  In  county  (5).  112,143 

ERTA.V     roi   NTT 

G   E   Kelly 2S.  837 

Alvie  Grossman,  Jr 23,  324 

Tot.il  p.ivee.";  in  rouiity   i2    .  49,  161 

CADDO    COUNTY 

S   G    Sicvens 30  953 

Jewell    Propps... I.I  3o!  603 

O  M   Ulery. 25,085 

Forest  Dolan 20  509 

Louis  W.  Brircoe 20.081 

Total  payees  In  county  (5).  127,  131 

CANADIAN    COUNTT 

Margaret   Petree 3^  470 

Nelson  A    Davison 29   179 

Everett    Feddersen 24   046 

Doyal    Selvidge 20^658 

Tutal  p.iyees  In  county  (4i.  110,353 

CIMARRON    COUNTT 

L  J   and  Clovis  Stafford ^=i  753 

Billy  R,  Gowdy 37   099 

Dayle  M    Oyler 22  512 

Clifford  Hinds 21    144 

H,  E.  Hammond 20  634 

John  D,  Burrow 20  264 

Total  payees  in  county  |6).  167,416 

COTTON  COUNTY 

Hertis     Baber 3]    170 

C    B    Bowles 21    788 

Howard    Gover 21.217 

Total  payees  in  county  i3i  .  74,  175 

CUSTEH  COUNTY 

J,  G    Stratton,  Sr 49,243 

George    Fransen 36.063 

J.  R   Martin... 35^870 

Isaac  Fransen og    532 

Lorenz   Farms 23,708 

Roy  Shepherd 23,411 

Strong  Trust 22   B17 

Bob    Carpenter 21,324 

Gary    Donley 20.439 

Donald    Carpenter 20,140 

Total  payee?  In  county  MO-  .  281,  147 


DEWEY  COUNTY 

H.  L,  Christensen,  Jr 


22,  564 


GARFIELD  COUNTT 

Edlger    Farms 40,  8,-i5 

Eddie    Zaloudek 34,619 

H.   C.    Oroendyke 22  443 

Louis    Zaloudek 22.353 

F,    W,    Zaloudek 20.  147 

Total  payees  in  county  (5).  140,397 

CRADV  C'.)U:;ty 

Barnes  Farms.  Inc 35.612 

Virgil   Voigt... 32.270 

Harold  Barrlngton 30,  064 

Earl    Campbell 29.  162 

Ralph   Jacobs 24,686 

Total      payees     In      c»unty 

(5;    161,794 

GRANT      COUNTY 

C,  W,  Leforce  and  Son 40.295 

GREER     COUNTT 

Clinton  Nesmith 35  095 

Stat«   of   Okla 30  305 

Milton  Vaughan 29,170 


78)8 


197 


rr  e 


ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
outs of  t20.000  or  more — Excluding 
ins — Oklahoma — Continued 

lie    Johnson 26.267 

Plte 23.  125 

Jltnlnle    Heatly 22  366 


Fra^ 
Leo 


P 

Pau 

She  b 

Elmt 

Dav 

Harild 

Can  I 

G.  I 

Pau 

Regie 

Bea:i 

Clay 

Lee 

Aril! 

W. 

o 


V 


H.^RMON 

Motley 

&  Chas.  Horton.. 

y  i  Klrby 

Jones 

d   Rath 

Nichols 

clc  Brothers 

Payne 

Lee 

Lewis 

land  &  Sons 

Whorton 

Roy  CrawTord 

Motley 

Stewart.  Jr 

Strawn 


R.  A 


Joh;   L.  Horn. 


Rob4rt 

Mur 

Hard 

Gleqn 

Mon 

Brewjer 

Will 

Chri 

Cart 

Wayte 

Gorc|o 

Roy 

Gary 

Ann 

Trav 

Clayton 

Rodr  ey 

Harv 

Sam' 

Moch 

Pill 

Josefjh 

Earl 

Lavei 

John 

Hops^n 

J.  M 

Char 

Sam 

E   E 

Thu 

Harl 

B.  L 

Robeh 


Jack 
BUI 


B    A 

Pranl 


Total      payees      In      county 


Total 
(  16) 


payees      in      county 


HARPrK   COr>fTT 


Lotspelch 

HASKELL   COUNTY 


J.4CKSON    COUNTY 

t    Robbins 

ay  R.   WUllams 

d   Worrell 

Southall 

oe  B.  Karcher 

Bros 

am  C.  Southall 

Columbus 

lal  P.  Mock  &  Son 

Q.  Wlnsett 

n  Thomas 

\.  Holsey 

W.  Wlnsett "  ] 

Wlnsett  Hawkins 

ts    Walls 

Tlnney 

Hughes 

y  R.  Petzold 

el  C.  Schultz 

Brothers 

[ulett '_ 

C    Talbot 

E.  Abernathy 

ne  A.  Fessenden 

McLeod 

E.  Pickett 

Bailey 

es  D.  Felty 

i:  Harold  Vlnvard 

t  J   P.  Weber'. 

rnan  Gregg 

Tabb IJ^I 

Dean  &  Son  PTR_ 
M.    Kerr 


a  n 


166, 328 


45. 


45 

257 

35 

188 

34 

161 

30 

755 

28 

199 

28 

165 

25 

320 

25 

127 

25 

041 

24 

432 

23 

551 

22. 

487 

21 

263 

20, 

971 

20. 

912 

456, 555 


21.215 


21,  229 


54,677 
51,949 
49,713 
42,  C88 
42  284 
40,  161 
39,217 
37,  152 
35,  651 
35,  074 
34,  743 
31, 572 
29,787 
29,787 
29. 528 
29. 052 
28.  102 
27.880 
27. 449 
26.  326 
25.  192 
24.  817 
24,  312 
23, 862 
23  828 
23, 787 
23, 660 
23,  535 
23.363 
23  268 
22,  200 
21.694 
21,  304 
20,  704 


Total      payees 
(33)    


In     county 


KAY    COUNTY 


1,011,  466 


Lane 

:;arni]chael. 


36,  433 
23,  207 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KIOWA    C  jl'NTT 

Glenn  and  Sam  Pfenning  Ptnrs..  35,  786 

Charles  &  Gayl  Portwood  Ptrs 32,300 

W,  C,  Pfenning 29,307 

E,    F,    Bunch 28,934 

J,  C,  Hill 28,005 

Paul     Edge 26,291 

Darren    Allard 21,154 

Truman  Jones,   Jr 20,600 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) 

KINGFISHER    COUNTY 

Conley 

Schulte 


59,  640 


24.969 
20.  130 


Total  payee*  in  county  (2)  .         45.  099 


Total  payees  In  county  (8)  . 

222,377 

M'CLAIN    CCiUNTY 

Freeny   Hopkins 

24   015 

Harrv  S,   Phillip.; 

23, 185 
21,766 

Billv  P,  Adkins 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

69, 866 

M  CURTAIN    COUNTY 

Mike    Columbus  ... 

35   748 

Barney   Ward,   Jr 

Cloverdaie    Planting    Co 

29,467 
24, 300 

Total  pa;,ee5  In  county  (4). 

123. 667 

MUSKOGEE    COUNTY 

Charles    R     Sheffield 

Pearson    Bros. 

45,497 
42   290 

Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

87,  787 

NOBLE    COUNTY 

Birdet'.e   Garvie 22,538 

SEQUOYAH     COUNTY 

Sloan    Farms 41,989 

TEXAS    COUNTY 

H     C.    Hitch,    Jr 95,371 

Irvln  Clark 47,  930 

Long    Brothers 42,954 

Worth  Jeffus 41.572 

Gustav   Dencker 37,062 

R,  Lee,  Jr,  &  R    Lee,  Sr 32.358 

G,    G     Freeman 29,571 

Dillon    Caddell 26,735 

Walter   Anderson   Estate 26.720 

Fred    R     Sweet 26.459 

Fischer    Brothers 26.300 

Jimmie   L.   Draper 22,303 

C.   F.    Webb.. 21.603 

Joyce  H.  Gray 20,611 

Roy  Mitchell 20.346 

Total      payees      In      county 

tl5)    617.895 

TILLMAN  COUNTY 

Dewayne  Stout . 58,726 

John  Wade   Kent 44.420 

Harvey  Farm  and  Ranch 43,433 

H    W,   Campbell 37,661 

Galen   P    Briggs 36,597 

John  M,  Kinder 35.317 

Charles  Hill 33.250 

Kenneth    Kimmel 33.055 

Lester    Dickey 32,054 

H,   L,   Akin 29,419 

Bill  Eddleman 27,525 

Clarence   .\dams 26,821 

R,  L,  Llndsey 26,743 

T,  G.  Jennings,  Jr 2,''.815 

Bruce    Burke 24,398 

Arch:e   W.   Gottschall 24,300 

Roy   N.   Laney 23,948 

Rodney    Fillmore 22.633 

Ralph    Keith 22.388 

W.  W    Purdy 22.128 

Smith    Land    Co 21,542 

J,   W,   Dysart 21,536 

Max  L,  Waidrop 21,410 

William    Perry    Spraggins 21,264 

Johnny  R,  McElroy 21,242 


March  9,  1972 

Edwin    SUack _ 

Leonard    Stout .  o\  ,1L 

Leroy  D,  Lett 1:::!:::::'  20' ^2 

Edd    Kinder _^  20',  370 

Total  payees  in  county 

(29) 820,829 

WAGONER    COUNTY 

Fred    Metzger _  31   7"2 

Francis    M,    Chesbro \\...\\  2L483 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).  43,215 

Ridling    Brothers "  to"  n^R 

othai  L.  Bond :::::::  fsfil 

WASHITA    COUNTY 

J    L.   Celsor 23,979 

Total  payees  in  county  (3).  91,561 

WOODS    COUNTY 

B'juziden  Brothers 59  532 

Total  payees  in  State  ( 177)  _   5,  162.  354 
1971    ASCS   and  Great  Plains  Program  Pau- 
ments     of     $20.0^0     or     more  ^  ErrlnCva 
loans     Oregon 

GILLIAM       COU.NTY 

Floyd    Anderson 29  ico 

Sidney    Scale.    Jr ^^.^  28   1*61 

R.   W,  Potter  &  Sons  Est I'"I  24  670 

Vernon   Mikkalo _  23    I8G 

Chester    W.    Dyer /./._.  2'^  459 

Roy  Philippi,  Jr ^2   182 

Anderson   Farms,   Inc-_.          ^  21   457 

Harrison   M,   Weatherford-.iriJ^^  21,139 

Total  p.iyeei,  in  county  (8)  _  192,  716 

JEFFERSON     COUNTY 

Haycreek  Range  and  Cattle 40  521 

Kenneth  Binder 24  035 

Total  payees  in  rcunty  (2)  .  64,  556 


51, Ii2 


KLAMATH     COUNTY 

OConnor  Livestock  Co 

MALHEUR      COUNTY 

Hyllne    Farms    Co 

Fine  Sheep  Co 

Skyline  Farms ' 

Murakami  Farms,  Inc 


Total  payees  In  county  f4).        157,  598 


50 

743 

50, 

570 

34 

619 

21 

6C6 

MORROW     COUNTY 

Ralph    S,    Crum 

Shirley  Rugg 

Frank  Anderson 

Krebs  Bros,.  Inc 

Jack    Sumner 

Marquardt    Ranch 

Harvey  Smith 

Amanda  S,  Duvall 

Porter  Peringer.  Inc 

Patrick    Cutsforth 

Fairview  Ranch.  Inc 

Nelson   &  Tucker 


40.  125 
35.  148 
34.  308 
33. 655 
33,426 
27.  862 
25.239 
24.043 
22,  094 
21.993 
21.343 
20.  495 


Total  payees  in  county  (12)        340,  631 


POLK    COUNTY 

R    L,  Walker  Farms,  Inc 

SHERMAN    COUNTY 

Powell  Goodln  Farms 

W.  F.  Wallace 

F,  L,   Watklns 

Richelderfer    Ranch 

Total  payees  In  county  (4), 


24, 496 


27 

928 

25 

311 

21 

657 

20. 

498 

95. 

394 

March  9,  1972 


UMATILLA    COTTNTT 

Cunningham  Sheep   Co 62,862 

B.  L.  Davis  Ranch,  Inc 66,  152 

Robert   G.   Bafus 55,237 

Hill  Ranches,  Inc 40,940 

Johns  Smith  &  Beamer 40,877 

Glenn  Thorne 40,668 

Harnett  Rugg,  Inc 33,429 

McCormmach    Bros 33,414 

Hawkins  Co.,  Inc 30,333 

Martin   H,   Buchanan 30,068 

Joe  P,  Doherty  Sheep  Ranch,  Inc..  29,  384 

Coppinger  Ci^  Son  Ranches 28,156 

H.  T.  Rea,  Inc 26,758 

Don  A,  Woodward  Farms   Inc 26,233 

O,  L,  Straughan  &  Sons 25,689 

Hoeft  Ranches.  Inc 24,313 

T.   M.   Campbell 24,063 

Raymond  &  Son.  Inc 23,728 

Purchase   Ranches 23,472 

David  Casper  Ranch 23,310 

John   P.   Weldert 22,611 

Engdahl    Ranches 22,488 

R,  &  T,  Ranches 22,  484 

V,    R.    Ranch 22,296 

Harold   G,   Klelnbach 22,005 

Richard   Hampton 21,856 

Price   &  Ledbetter 21,649 

S.   E.   Brogolttl 21,495 

Lleuallen   Ranch   Inc 21,459 

Tubbs    Ranch 21,269 

G.    M.    Ransler 20.632 

Robert   Rothrock 20,200 

Faye    Mann 20,051 

Total  payees  In  cotinty  (33) 

UNION  COUNTY 

Sylvan    Rasmussen 

Acala  Storage  Co 

Stanley    Welshaar 

Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

WASCO  COUNTY 

The  Miller  Ranch  Co 

Underbill    Ranch 


959 

581 

22 

533 

20 

381 

20 

087 

63, 

001 

36 

758 

24, 

566 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).         61,324 

Tota'  payees  in  State  C^O)..  2,010,439 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program 
payments  of  $20,000  or  more — excluding 
loans — Pennsylvania 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

James  DeLong 32,  832 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Schoeneck  Farms,  Inc, 41,807 

Howard   Selple    32,166 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .         73,  973 

Total  payees  In  State  (3)..       106,805 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — South   Carolina 


ABBEVILLE    COUNTY 


S.  p.  Sherard,  Sr. 
Howard   Powell 


30,  447 
21,  112 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  _ 

AIKEN    COUNTY 

Milton  Stack 

H.  C.  Coward  <k  Son 

Robert  E.  Scott 

M.  R.  Warner  &  Son,  Inc 

McElmurray  Farm,  Inc 

K.  L.  Flanders 

Garvin  Brothers 

Mackey  Scott  &  Sons 

John  Anderson 

Carl  E.  Brown 


51,559 


41.  167 
34,  724 
32,227 
31,573 
29, 158 
26,  265 
24, 998 
24,  298 
23,482 
22,  233 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mackey  Scott,  Jr 22,049 

W.   J.   Dunbar 21,722 

Weeks  Farm,  Inc 21.401 

Fred   W.   Plunkett 20.300 

Total      payees     In      countv 

(14)    '.  375,597 

ALLENDALE    COUNTY 

J.  E.  Kirkland,  Jr 50,  589 

W,  M.  Terry 54.839 

J.  V.  Splgener 33,408 

W,  R,  Johns,  Jr 32,  514 

Cecil  L,  Dunbar 29,473 

J,  S,  McMillan 26,  485 

J,   D,   Rouse 24,771 

W,  Ben  Oswald 23,  333 

N,   B,   Loadholt 22,930 

G,  L,  Rouse 22,538 

John  S,   Oswald 21,451 

B.  H,  Loadholdt 21,332 

C.  O,  Handberry 21,  135 

H,   A,  Kearse 20,657 

Total      payees     In      county 

(14)     ".  414,455 

ANTERSON  COUNTY 

Lee  Dobbins 62,  716 

W    M,  Bolt 28,368 

Total      payees     In     county 

(2)    '.  91,084 

BAMFERG  COUNTY 

H,  W,  Herndon 58,075 

H,  D,  Free 49,  471 

George  Cogburn 44,373 

Henry  F,  Bamberg  III 44,020 

H,  L,  Free 30,  767 

Francis  M,  Kearse 25,948 

Otto   Boltln 23,809 

Total      payees      in      county 

(7)     ".  276,463 

BARNWELL  COUNTY 

Harold  R,  Lott 51.  771 

J.  B.  Weeks.  Jr 36.  553 

J.  David  Bodiford 34,  957 

W,   H,   Hutto.   Jr 31,880 

Birt  and  Keel 29,  431 

Ted  W,  Craig 25,  031 

Hagood  and  Richardson 21,  028 

Bruce  O,  Bates.  _    20,650 

Thomas    E,    Greene 20,650 

M,  N,  Bates 20,  338 

Joe  J,  Bates 20,  180 

H,  D,  Still,  Jr 20,122 

Total      payees      in      countv 

(12)    -_- 1  332,594 

BERKELEY  COUNTY 

Robert  F,  Marion 33,  291 

R,  M.  and  R,  C,  Dennis,  Ex 27.875 

Total     payees      In      county 

(2)    "_  61,166 

CALHOUN     COUNTY 

W.  W.  Wannamaker  Seed  Farms..  54,  975 

Wiles   Farm 53,497 

Ralph   Troutman 49,680 

Pelkel  and   Hungerplller 48,593 

P.  M,  Wannamaker,  Jr 39,  818 

P,  M.  Wannamaker,  Sr 39,  818 

W,  Wesley  Stabler 38,576 

Blackwoods    Farm 37,754 

Raymond  B,  Ayers 37,305 

L.  B.  Wannamaker  Seed  Co 36,476 

D.  S.  Davis 35,  794 

John  C.  Blckley 34,878 

J.  Hubert  Robinson 34,  669 

G.   C.   Bull 33,155 

James  D,  Rast,  Jr 31,897 


Edward  M   Rast 

Lang  Syne  Farm 

Haigler    Bros 

J.  L,  Wannamaker 

A    F,  Brown,  Jr 

J    P,   Felkel "IIII""! 

Moss  H,   Perrow 

W,   J,   Houck r'"I"I' 

Total  payees  in  count  v  <  23  > 


7869 

31  897 
26  985 
26,  207 

25,  640 
24  637 
21,  649 
20,  520 
20,  346 


804,  766 


CHEROKI.F     C'lUN'-lY 

Rf'bcTi  G.  Scruggs 35.334 

CHESTER    COUNTY 

H     H,    Robinson 55,203 

John  H.  Neely,   Jr. 36,940 

J,    H    Chappei: 28.947 

R<ibert  W,  Lee 25.134 

John    H.    Neely 20.826 

Jiiines  C   Wilson 20,392 


Total  payees  In  county  (6).       187,442 


CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY 

Bcnjaniin  L,  Norwood 

King  Farms,  Inc 

Burr   Farms 

J,imes  C    Phillips.. 

J   Calvin  Rivers  Farms,  Inc 

F'rank  E,  Ousley 

V'onelm  Crawford 

James  Chappell   Hurst 

J.  Calvm  Rivers,  Jr,,  partner 

Hector  R,  McLeod 

Thomas  R,  King 

Hazel   Z,  Mills 

G    E    King,  Jr. 

Tota!  payees  in  county  ( 13) . 


52,987 
42.990 
41,851 
26,  245 
25.  729 
23.  964 
23,  172 
22,  586 
22.411 
21.434 
21,389 
21,300 
20,  368 


366, 426 


CLARENDON    COUNTY 

H    F.xT.ndal 62,873 

Samuel  E   Durant 59,464 

James  B.  Tldwell 51,  299 

Tarheel  Coals,  Inc 46.592 

Charles  N    Plowden 43.833 

Durant  Brothers 43,330 

D    Leslie   Tindal 41,710 

P.-ul  Burke 38,638 

D    C    Elliott 37.  127 

Kilph  Bell,  Jr.- 32,926 

J.ick  Witherspoon  Farms,  Inc 32,608 

R.  V,  Elliott 31,157 

Feldt-r   Farms,  Inc 30.796 

Rickcnbaker  and  Sconyers 30.  348 

J,   R    Briggs 28,891 

R    N    Johnson- 28,648 

C    D,  Smith,  Jr 26,912 

John   K    Brogdon 26,  195 

W    D,  Harrington 25.970 

Bob    Finney 25,738 

G,  H,  Hardy 25.  182 

E    A    Lewis 24.983 

Rickenbaker  Gin.  Inc 22.503 

M    E    Dulxjse 22,469 

R.  L,  Gayle 22,  329 

S    Bethea  Floyd 21.760 

W    J    Rawllnson 20.935 

W    W    Rowe 20,667 

L     E     Elmore 20.591 

W    J    Jackson.  Jr.- 20.513 


Total  payees  In  county  (30i        966.987 


DARLI.NGTON     COUNTY 

Cokers  Fed  Seed  Co. 64,  671 

William  Howard,  Jr 56,  025 

Gary  E   Byrd    Jr 53,732 

Rollins   Culpepper- 50,223 

A    R    Mlms 37,699 

Laurie  C    Lawson 34,438 

Posey   D     Kelley.., 33,845 

Olin  B,  Kirven,  Sr   &  Jr 33,  808 

Raymond    Amerson 33,600 

J,  T.  Ross 26,352 

G,  Graham  Segars 26,029 

Henry  Grady 23,607 


7870 


197' 


V  ent 
U  ans- 


ASCS  and   Great  Plains  program   pay- 
ts     of     $20,000     or     more — Excluding 
South  Carolina — Continued 

L.  I).  Gandy 

A.  r.  Woodard,  Jr 

Dev  itt  Farms.  Inc 

J.  Ci.  Hugglns 

Wlrston  L.  Cooley 

on  H.  Anderson.  Jr 


MU 


R.  I 


McLaurln  &  Sons 

&  Marion  R.  McCallum. 

McColl.  Jr 

Hen^y  C.  Quick,  Jr 

Price  &  Sons 

D.  McLaurln 

e   Price 

Dee  Growers  Inc 

Coleman  &  Sons 

Page  &  Sons 


Bro'^n 
L.  S 


H.  I 

Nell 
Bru 
Pee 
D.  I 
Lloyb 


DILLON    COUNTY 

A.    4l.    McDonald 

Myr  le  G    Howell 

Nell  J.  McCrimmon 

Gra(  y    Jones 


W.  £ 


Cecl 
Beni 
;.  M 
C.  L 
R.  W 
G.  C 


Mien 


Lugof ' 
Robert 


Billy 
J.  T. 
John 


22.925 
22.573 
21.  473 
21.422 

21.  118 
20.339 


Total  payees  In  county  (  18)        602,  779 


58 

017 

53 

147 

51 

614 

46. 

099 

35 

896 

34 

550 

33 

506 

32 

097 

31 

339 

30 

677 

25 

603 

25. 

156 

23. 

776 

20, 

543 

Total 
(14) 


payees      In      county 


DORCHESTER    COUNTT 

and  J.  D.  Canaday 


502.020 


28,721 


EDGEFIELD    COVNTT 

Yonce,  Jr 

le  H.   Willing 


Smith.  Jr. 
Clark 

&  Rembert  C.  Dubose. 

Holmes  &  Sons 


43,  144 
28,  660 
27,  080 
25,243 
23,  220 
22,  457 


Total 
(6) 


payees      In      county 


169,  8^ 


FLORENCE    COUNTT 

E.  S.  WlUls,  Jr 

BUly   E.    Graham 

Roger  D.  Prince 

C.  Al  an  Young,  Jr 

H£u-l4e   Brothers 


67 

376 

56 

196 

54 

919 

44 

960 

25, 

122 

I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LEE   COUNTT 

W.  A.  Berry 

R.  V.  Segars.  Sr 

C    B.  Player,  Jr 

Marlon  J.  Barnes 

MayesviUe  Farnis,  Inc 

C.  E.  Atkinson //__ 

James  T   Smith  III 

B,  J,  Barnett 

Richard  and  Julia  Hearon 

E,  Brad  McCutohen 

McCutchen,    F.    M.,    Trading    Co., 

Inc    

Clyburn  Bros,  &  Son 

Lee  County  Farms 

E,  B.  McCutchen " 

John  Wesley  Woodham,  Jr 

H,  B.  Turner 

Jack  Woodham _ 

M.  N,  White I 

James  Thomas  Woodham 

S.  McBrlde  Rhodes,  Jr 

J,  E.  Atkinson 

Manning  Richardson 

H.  W,  Shaw  &  Son 

James  W.  Scott,  Jr 

Don  R.  McDanlel 

WUlis  Woodham 

H. W.  Shaw. Sr 

W.  A.  Dabbs 

B.  K,  Phillips 

Calvin  Joyner 

Annette  c!  Tiller 

Hamilton  Corbett 

L,   M.  Chewning 

Katherlne  P    Stokes 

Wyman  O.  McDaniel 

E.  Henry  Goza 

Mason  R.  Mathis 

D.  D    Grant  &  Son 

Don  D    Grant 

James  K,  Alexander 

R.  V.  Segars.  Jr 

Dale  W.  Player 

H.  L,  Johnson 

C.  F.  Reames 

D.  L.  Reames 

Wallace  Deschamps 

H,  R,   Colclough 


61 

527 

59 

,341 

58 

,226 

58 

,  204 

58 

,  165 

57 

,  874 

5t; 

,  970 

56 

,  832 

56 

,  259 

56 

,  192 

56 

.065 

56 

.064 

56 

012 

55 

815 

54 

994 

53 

651 

51 

509 

50 

045 

48 

003 

47 

238 

45 

404 

44 

974 

43 

690 

41 

927 

40 

969 

39 

503 

39. 

004 

38, 

755 

37, 

845 

37. 

591 

36. 

608 

35. 

538 

35, 

111 

31, 

521 

29, 

212 

28. 

336 

27. 

882 

26. 

606 

25. 

288 

23. 

805 

23, 

277 

21, 

780 

21, 

165 

20, 

844 

20, 

844 

20, 

663 

20, 

141 

Total      payees      in      county 

(47i     1,967.269 


Total      payees      In      county  JohnH,  Dowd.. 

(j)     248.573 

_  LEXINGTON    COUNTY 

GREENVILLE   COUNTT  Don    W,  Jeffcoat 

M.    Knight 22,727     fog'S    Bros 


30,  024 

29,  319 
27.352 


GREENWOOD    COUNTT 

Calvlk  W  Kinard 

L.  B,  Adams 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).         86,695 


39,  60O 
21.898 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) 

HAMPTON   COUNTT 

flughJT.  Llghtsey 

C  P.   Barnes 

Corrl  I  Bowers 

Jlnurle  McMillan _l_ 

Davit!   McKenzle .-   ... 

Corol  Dobson 

EH.  Hanna,  Jr 


61,498 


MARION    COUNTT 

E.  J.  Wiggins.  Jr.,  Estate 


31,  887 


61,  118 
44,  602 
41,905 
30.  873 
23.  091 
21.  273 
20.  032 


Total  payees  in  county  i  7  i  .       242,  894 


KERSHAW   COUNTT 

Farms,  Inc 

M.  Marsh 


58.  983 
33.  158 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) 

LAURENS   COUNTT 

DeshleldjB 

:  lolUngBworth 

M.  Slmmona 


92.  141 


46.  796 
35.  554 
23,381 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  .       105,  731 


MARLBORO    COUNTT 

Claude  P    Polston,  Jr 

J,  Frank  McLaurln.  Jr 

Hubbard  W.  McDonald 

Pence,    Inc 

Lawrence  E.  Pence 

Jackie  M,  Polston 

Ernest  C,  Mclnnls  Estate 

Brooks  Odom 

E.   M.  OTuel 

Thomas  A.  O'Neal,  Jr 

David  K.  Lynch 

Charles  E.  Lynch 

A   L.  Calhoun,  Jr  ,  Co 

Maxle  H.   Kinard 

Marlboro  Farms,  Inc 

B.  Gilbert  Floyd 

Charles  A.  ONeal 

Marlon  F.  Wright 

D.  H.  McQuage,  Jr 

Frank  B.  Rogers,  Jr 

Prank  R.  Quick 

John  W.  LUes 

John  P,  Everett 


64,  075 
60,  544 
57,  639 
55.  629 
54.  870 
54.417 
53, 146 
52,  649 
52,414 
51,217 
47,011 
47,  Oil 
44,  968 
44,740 
44,  036 
42,  628 
41,747 
41,239 
39,  175 
39,  015 
38,766 

37,  148 

38,  600 


March  9,  1972 

J.  O.  Hubbard _  3^  j^ 

Hugh    Drlggers III  s^' ^^ 

Noah  A.  Usher,  Jr 34  353 

Leon   Driggers "'  34' 249 

George  B.  Kerr,  Inc _  34*  238 

W.   Alex   Hinson 1  33;  gag 

F    M,  Hinson 32,566 

William  P.  Wallace 32  400 

Jimmie  C.  Baker 31  722 

Julian   M.    Drake 3o' 305 

William  C   Covington I  29,989 

Ralph    Usher 28  242 

Jimmy  P.  Wallace 11111  271501 

D.  M.  Cottingham,  Jr 25' 791 

Robert    Stlllwell 25' 078 

Jimmy  B.  Hinson,  Jr 24,866 

W.   Lee  Carabo 24' 542 

E.  Roy  Newton 24' 492 

Dorrls  W.  Floyd "-III  24 i  029 

Lawrence  S.  Norton 23' 167 

John  Mclnnls 22  779 

Joseph  P.  Hodges I  22,689 

Leroy  M.  Stanton 22  419 

Angus  G.  Newton 22,416 

Clemon    Klmrey 20  537 

Total     payees     In     county 

(48)    1,804,145 

M'CORMICK    COUNTT 

James  Tate 24,  059 

OCONEE    COUNTT 

Fred  E.  Anderson 20,214 

ORANGEBURG    COUNTT 

J.   W.  Williamson  Co 48,064 

Vallentlnes 46  867 

John  David  Clark I  46,823 

J.   M.  Russell,  Jr 46i806 

RowesvlUe  Farmers  Gin  Inc 41,637 

Thomas  B.   Jackson,  Jr 39!  507 

C.  &  S.  Farms  Inc 39,433 

E.  S.  Bonnett,  Jr Sei  424 

Woodford  Gin  Co.,  Inc 35i820 

W.  B.  Bookhart 35,759 

Magnolia  Lane  Farm 34,  162 

Mattie  Mae  P.  Gasque 3l!  475 

E.  E,  Gasque,  Jr 31,476 

Julian  C.  Crum 30,322 

T  J.  Wiggins  &  Son 29  933 

W.  G.  &  F.  H.  Irlck 28,623 

J,  Walter  Whlsenhunt 28.057 

Earl  J.   Smoak 28,339 

Norman  V,  Hughes 26]  948 

M.  L.  Mclver 25,692 

Robert  L.  PoUn 24,536 

Jlmmle  Ott 24*  422 

Vance  Farm  Center 24^332 

R    L.  Zelgler,  Jr 23,720 

W.  D.  Culler 23,244 

Harvey   M.   Bates 23^002 

Robert  B.  Shuler 22^  296 

Fred  Lawton  Irlck 22^295 

Hugo  L.  Pelkel 21,618 

Kenneth  W.  Blckley 21,229 

L,  M.  Ott 20,479 

Johnny  Pogle 20,469 

Garrlck  Bros.,  A  Part 20,336 

Total  payees  In  county  (33).  1,004,594 


RICHLAND   COtJNTT 

R.  A.  Page-..   ..   

60  671 

Willis  M.  Clarkson 

37  099 

Robert  Lee  Scarborough 

26,  437 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  . 

114,207 

SALUDA    COTTNTT 

Harold  E.  Prick 

35  416 

R.  M,  Watsons  Sons 

35   192 

0.  T.  Price,  Jr 

30  812 

Total  payees  In  county  (8)  _ 

101,  420 

March  9,  1972 

SPARTANBURG     COUNTY 

James   W.   Cox 50.848 

Edward  Antley 28.278 

Gary  Brockman   23,142 

Don.'ild  L.   Dillard 20,560 

Total  payees  in  county  (4).  122,828 

SUMTER      COUNTT 

J.  F.  Bland.  Jr 61.136 

Scape  Ore  Farms,  Inc 60,028 

J.  E.   Mayes 59,353 

William  Rhodes  Mayes,  Jr 59,317 

W.   R.   Mayes 59,317 

James  F.  Bland  III 55,000 

T.   D.   Keels 45,922 

Marvel!  W.   Goza 44.472 

B.  J.  Barnett,  Inc 43.452 

Booth   Farms,   Inc 40,944 

H.   D.   Barnett   Etal 37,345 

J.  M.  Edcns  and  Son 33.626 

Charles    A,   Segars C-3.603 

J,    M.    Edons 32,488 

H.  C,  (5c  H.   C.  EdeiLs.  Jr 30,840 

Sammie   L.   Yarborough,   Jr 29.843 

Riverdale  Farms,  Inc 26,816 

Clayton    Lowder 25,948 

John   M,   Shiver 24,331 

Francos    I.    Davis 24.016 

J.   H.   Montgomery,   Jr 23.763 

E,    S.    Godbold 23,500 

Ralph  W.  Bleasedale 22,663 

S,   A.   Harvln 21,954 

E,  L.   Evans 20.835 

Total  payees  In  county  (25)  .  940,  512 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


7S71 


EDMUNDS    COUNIY 

Piainvlew  Hutlerlan  Assn 

Petersen  Farms.  Inc 


2G,  274 
22,597 


WILLUMSBURG    COUNTY 

S.   Wayne   Gamble 55.697 

Roy  J.  McFadden 48,073 

Joe  Daves 36,792 

Gene   Daves 29,645 

D.  Dean  Boyd 24,417 

Ronald  L.   Boyd 23.963 

Eva  P.  Ch.ippell 21,856 

Total  payees  In  county(7)-  184,746 

Tot.il  payee:,  in  State  |361  I  .12,  499,  034 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — South  Dakota 

BENNETT    COUNTY 

Elkhorn  Farm 

John  Hippen 

John  P.  Knecht ... 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).  81,642 

BROWN    COUNTT 

Clark  Bros,  Inc 40.  997 

BUFFALO    COUNTT 

Jam?s  S-  Brown 20,366 

BUTTE    COUNTT 

McLeod  Smith  Ranches  &  Parma..  54,478 

Goeringer  Farm 27,081 

Earl  W.  Clarkson  Co.,  Inc 25,  932 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)..  107,491 

CORSON    COUNTT 

Young  Inc 20,779 

DAY    COUNTT 

Hansmeicr  &  Son,  Inc 30.  094 

Peterson,  Inc 20,926 


Total  pa\ecs  in  county  (2)  _ 

lAXLK    COINIY 

State  of  S,  Dak 

Lloyd  Harmon 

Fred   G.   Boysen 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  _ 

H.\AKON     COUNTY 

V.',  R,  Lee._ 

J.  Tipps  Hamilton 

\V,    A,    Hickman 

Total  ;iayees  in  county  (3)- 

HUGHFS     COUNTY 

Leon    Cram-  _. 

Clyde  Colson 

Guy  F.  Barnes,  Inc 

A.  L    Jones 

Total  payees  In  county  (4)  . 

JONLS    COUNTY 

D.Miin  Broihers 

LYMAN    COUNTY' 

Leo  J.  Terca 

Alfred  Ehlers 

Rex  C.  Brown 

Gary    Hal vorson 

Total  payees  in  comity  i4)_ 

MARSHALL   COU.N'TY 

Ray  S.  Jarrett 

Dalton  Docter 

TL-tal  payees  in  county   (2). 

MEADE    COUNTT 

Will  'am    Si  ni  oils 

PENNINGTON   COUNTY 

Leonel  M.  Jensen 


48,871 


26.  814 
22,  375 
21.  074 

70,  2.33 


23 

8;?8 

25 

309 

24 

317 

78,494 


37 

532 

26 

700 

23 

529 

20 

475 

108.  296 


2S,  8J3 


24 

686 

24 

660 

23, 

117 

20 

415 

92, 

878 

37 

331 

21 

049 

58 

360 

28,  853 


21,  194 


37,945 

PERKINS   COUNTT 

O.  Theo  Beckman, 

26  621 

23,417 
20,  280 

Chrlstman    Bros 

Ham  Bros.,  Inc.    _. 

24   362 
21    850 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

DEWET    COUNTT 

Almond  D.  Hunt 


61,020 


25,  801 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

POTTER    COUNTY 

James  L,  Taykr 

Eldon    Smith 

Don  Kunstle 

Dakota  Cattle  Co 

Sherman  Neal  Jesse  Rausch  P 

Daniel  Croiiin 

Robert   Houck 

Total  payees  in  county  (7). 

SANBORN    COUNTY 

Vernon  Am.lck 

SHANNON    COUNTY 

Orvllle    Schwarting 

R.  W.  Win 

Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

SPINK   COUNTY 

Glendale  Colony 

Hammer   Bros 

Hudson   Farms 

Total  payees  In  county  (3). 


72,  833 


28 

ngu 

25 

735 

24 

043 

23 

868 

22 

413 

22 

311 

21 

950 

168. 

410 

30,368 


27 

134 

23 

346 

50, 

530 



-^ 

41 

oeo 

23 

823 

22 

121 

87 

024 

STANLEY    CODNTT 

E.  Vernon  Slvage ,,. 26,371 

SULLT    COi  NTT 

W.  J.  Asmusse.^ pg  794 

C.  A.  Cannon  III 53,154 

Kinkier  Farms,  Inc 47  995 

Dean    Nelson I  47  ^ij,' 

D    L   Anderson  Corp 4c  743 

Stanley   Asmussen 4G,  0u2 

Jerome  J,  W'einhelmer.. 33  080 

Ken    R     Hus3 30,741 

M.nder  Brothers 29,  L'35 

Elton  Elier 28,876 

Robert  E,  Duncan 24,226 

John  W.  McSpadden 24.136 

Lyie  W.  Ebcrt    20^998 

Total  payees  In  ccunty  I  13    _  514.093 

TBIPP  COUNTY 

Bartley  Mills 26.902 

Van  Collins 2L  386 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .  48,  288 


TURNtR    COUNTY 

Bones  Hereford  Ranch,  Inc 


2C,  676 


Total  payees  In  State  (68)  ..  1,  908.  781 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program 
payments  of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — Tennessee 

CARROLL    COUNTT 

J.lin  A    Shoaf... 32,295 

Larry  D.  Townsend 26,393 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).        68,688 


CHESTER    COUNTT 

Talley  &  Talley 28.081 

CROCKETT    COUNTT 

James  F  Jordan 56.074 

Steve  Harjier 55!  536 

C.  D.  Cooke 52.923 

Donny  Ccxike 50,629 

John  East 42,2(X) 

H    H   (*c  FW   Raines.. 32,385 

Donald   Prescoti 31,557 

Joe  H   Carter 26.  955 

J   M   Cherry 24,392 

Billy  D    Brown 22.725 

Eli  Young 22.086 

Max    Cates 21,363 

J    B    Bealrd-. 20,620 

Billy    Spence 20.411 

Fair.'W  Knox 20.275 

Total      pa\ee.'i      in      county 

(15)    ..'. 600,131 

DY-ER    COUNTT 

Charles  &  Elvln  Miller.. 27.914 

Carlos  Johns 20,933 

Total  payees  In  county  (2).  48,847 

Jerry    Skelton 65,968 

Cowan  Bros 81.160 

F  wler  M X)re  Moore  Powler 42,355 

FAYETTE     COUNTT 

Ame,':    Plantation 40,065 

B.    L     Davis... 37,209 

L    J     \    J     A     V/Uliams 36,804 

H     H     Farley 35,767 

Gordon    Tomlin 35,259 

Allien    M    Dunn      32,573 

Jimmy   Kllby.  Jr 31,610 

J     W      Owen..... 30,453 

J    M    Caudle.   25,722 

Davis   Bros 24.892 

Howard    Carpenter 24,469 

Rhea   V    Taylor,  Jr 23   648 

Cooper    Skelt'.n... 23.550 


CXVrn 496— Part  6 
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1171  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  S20.OO0  or  more — Excluding 
loans-Tennessee — Continued 

wjlUlam    B     Cowan.   Jr 22.975 

F     Redfearn 21.497 

■\Milllam   M    Tonrvlin 21.254 

TiomasH.   McNeill 21,017 

M.  SuiUvan.  Jr   20.838 

liiingtown  Supply  Co,  Ine 20,200 


FKANKLIN    COUNTY 

Jtt    Owens    

Divld  R.  Owens    

Collins.  Jr 


E  nmet 


B<  bby   Harper 


K  irm 


J 
W 
W 
H 


Tclal  pa\ees  m  county  i7)- 

GILES    COVNrY 

Wfiice  &   Witt    

HARDEM.AN    COUNTY 

J  L    Chambers   .. 

Jiinmie   Erv:n 

J    W.   Bishop 

G    B     Ervln        .      

Harlan  Woo  ten 

O    E    H.irn5.  Jr.. 


T  . 
Ch 
Gil 

B;: 

Ca 

J.ir 

.M 

C 

Jjl 

a;  J 

R.. 

Bi: 

F,.r 


W 

T;p 
Bru 

wi: 

Cha 
W    1 
Geu^-j 
Le 

Nar  I 
Joe 
Fra 
Mar 

Wm 

Johi 

Ly 

Joe 

Fre<^ 

G   P 

Jacr; 


vai 


Total      payees      In      county 

(22)     679,265 


06.  ol6 
56.  422 
41,  081 


Total  payees  In  county  (3i 


154, 019 


GIBSON     COUNTY 


It    Gates 

ly    Woods 

mes    T     Graves. 

11   Jere  Pillow    . 

Die  T    Crocker 
L    Tracv 


45 

095 

32 

645 

30 

377 

22 

542 

21 

540 

20 

830 

20 

519 

193.  548 


58. 

27, 


469 
257 

097 
719 
676 
119 


Total  puyees  in  county  (6). 

H,ARDIN     COUNTY 

J    White 


189,337 


H.^YWOOD  COUNTY 

nmy   B    W.Kis 

ir.es  Hayiies 

nn    Lijiiuii 

y    Frank   Morris 

ideli    Coburn 

lei  rotTman 

Carter,  Jr 

^     I'urch 

II  W    Moses  III 

n  King 

lert    A     Mann.   Jr 

d    Quails,.    

y  s<jlomon 

cie   Morris 


T.jt.il  payees  .n  county 

I  14p     


26,  670 

40,90! 
39,  511 
37.  737 
35. 234 
33.515 
32,  693 
24,  954 
22,  698 
22,  324 
22,  084 
2 1 ,  63 1 
21.064 
20.  867 
20,  309 


395, 522 


LAKE    COUNTY 

r    Janiiscn,  Jr 

on  Bros,  and  Sullivan 

:e   D     Wyatt 

lam  E.  Llndamood 

ries  R    Patterson 

i<:  Bruce  Dunlap 

ge   Dial 

ard  Fisher 

Shull 

Dale  Barker 

T    Markham 

;arft    Jack-son 

E    Paschal! 

W     Paschal! 

jn  Barker 

S.'henk 

A,  Wortman 

Parker 

Havnes 


67. 
41. 
41, 


544 
047 


40.  594 
38.  798 
36.  044 
34.  730 
33.  750 
28.  535 
26.  338 
26.  06: 
24.  488 
23.  705 
23,  406 
22,  568 
21.445 
20.  984 
20. 753 
20.  699 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jack     Fields 20.461 

Wade    Lannom 20,142 

Total      payees     In     county 

i2Ii     633,951 

LAl'DEHDALE    COUNTY 

George   Lawsoi.  Elder 58.615 

Ft    Pillow  State  Farm 45.070 

William  H   Moore 38,  938 

Jimmy   FuUen 34,711 

Stephen  M.  PuUen 34,  711 

Tendel    Farms 34.62! 

Clyde    Younger 27.899 

Dunrovin    Farms 26.423 

FuUen   Farm    Inc 25.293 

Albert  Leland  Jennings 24.  197 

Robert    J.    Reviere 22,872 

Jammie    P     Elder 21,222 

Henderson    Bros 20.655 


T.tal  payees  in  county  (13)        415,227 


LAWRENCE    COUNTY 

Gcrdoa  Barksdale 

Ol.m  Brazier 

Clyde  Gillesp'.e   

Tt^tal  payees  in  county  {3). 

LINCOLN    COUNTY 

M    M   Delap  and  Sons 

Jamco   R,   Turman 

Gilbert    Bradley 

Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

MADISON    COUNTT 

Jessie    Collins 

Neel y  Robley 

J  imes  Shellabarger 

J  imes   Sharp 

P.   J.   Haynes... .-..../.I. 

Roy  Haynes.  Jr 

Total  payees  in  county  (6). 

M  -NAIRY    COUNTY 

J.kme.^  E.   Smith 

A.   J    Mitchell 


56.  081 
22.  932 
20,  737 


99    750 


41.  768 
23. 464 
22.  064 


87,  296 


44.  81! 
40.  643 
26.  638 
23,  315 
22,  227 
20,  627 


March  9,  1972 

William  D,  Ray 35  55^ 

Johnson  Brothers __   _  35  5j. 

John  C,  Balton "  30' gjg 

Marcless  Sneed 29  345 

Herbert   Parr "  27  751 

L    E,  W,  F,  &  M,  B.  Davis-. _mill  25.852 

Austin    E,    Anderson 25648 

Hugh  Wilbur  Hill 24.501 

Dewey   Pinner 24^044 

Sammy  Smith 22  770 

J,  M,  McCalla,  Jr 22356 

Troy  E,  Hopkins 2o' 824 

Joe    Christmas 20.497 

Total  payees  in  county  ( 19)  .  612,  134 

Total       payees       in       State 

(163)     5,129.730 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans —  Tex'.\s 

ANDREWS    COUNTY 

Gene  Irln 56.310 

D,  G,  Chiles 54.630 

C,  C,  Shortes 44  952 

W,  H,  Vanlandingham 42,211 

T,   A.   Wartes ss!  272 

Marvin   Hays 36.783 

C.  W.  Callaway 34,931 

R.  D,  Russell 26,240 

70    Ranch 24,549 

Leslie    Emfinger 21.236 

Flying  N  Ranch 2o!ll9 

Total      payees      in      county 

(11)    400.233 

ARKANSAS    COUNTY 

B    E    S    Co 24   504 

ARMSTRONG    COUNTY 

Dc-Iniar    Durrett 61,890 

Parker  Cattle  Co 28.062 

James  Bible 25!  928 


178,261 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  .       115,  880 


29,  493      „        ,    .^ 
20,387      ^^■'''  J    ^apalac. 


AUSTIN    COUNTT 


24, 812 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).  49,880 

OBION     COUNTY 

FI   yd  Yarbro 23,307 

RUTHERFORD    COUNTY 

J.imes    R     Donnell 25   440 

SHELBY    COUNTY 

Beiz  Investment  Co.,  Inc sg  727 

Home  Bro,^ "^I  54'  029 

Douglas  L    Walker 53  274 

H    S.  Mitchell '"  53  245 

John  O   Moore ""  45   61! 

Robert    January.. 41   846 

Thurm  in  Ch.ipman 37'  gu 

Cedar  Hill  Farms __  31    597 

T    A    Den.^ford.  Sr V.V.V.  29^536 

T    A.  Densford,  Jr 29.536 

J   H   Densford 09  534 

James  L.  Mann 29   no 

James  E   Cowles 28' 590 

Hardy  Johrson 28'  513 

Aubrey  Howell M.IIIIIIII  28'  153 

Paw  Paw  Block  Farm 27  889 

Harold    Ticer 26  664 

William  K    Bolton 25  589 

D,  Herbert   Sigler 23,239 

E    F    Cren.-^haw 22.365 


Total  payees  In  county  (20) .        704,  658 


TIProN    COUNTY 

Ciiarles  L    Walker 

Horace  E.  Moore  &  Sons 

R.  W,  Anderson 

John  A,  Mclntyre 

Bill  Trantham^ " 

Marvin  Johnson 


51 . 775 
50.414 
48.  895 
38,  719 
38,  514 
38,314 


BAILEY    COUNTY 

J   Bert  Williams 74  334 

Carl  Bamert 70^201 

Horace   Hutton _     __  54  497 

W,  T,   Mlllen "i:!  sg!  032 

Randy    Johnson 55,431 

J,  G;  Arnn 52  290 

J, imes    Adolph   Greener 47,552 

B     J     Gable 44,522 

John    R,    Young 42.932 

W,  B,  Little 40.799 

Homer  Richardson 37  ggj 

O,   A,  Jones 37    jg7 

Buffalo  Farms,  Inc 36  513 

Charles    L,    Lucy 36^176 

J    F    Furgeson 35,856 

J    L    Thomas 35,671 

T,    D,    Davis 35,500 

Jim  Claunch 35  394 

J,  P.  Tarlton     _"  35,093 

W,  M,  Pool 34,943 

Jesse     Carter 33  825 

.',ick     SclULster 31,870 

Wilbert   Kalbas 29,941 

Finis   V^rley   Kimbrough 29.383 

Beri^ard    Phelps 28^972 

Lester    Howard 28,764 

C,  J.  Feagley 28.033 

Elmer  L    Hargrove 27.898 

A     R,    McGuire 27,787 

C,  K.  Corbel! 27,120 

John    W,    Gunter 27' 057 

Weldon   Avery 26  232 

Jim  Pat  Claunch 26,  155 

Lewis  Brothers 25,  865 

Marvin     May 25,378 

Benr.ie   Claunch 25,368 

J    R,  Austin.  Jr 25,059 

D,  E,    Benham 24,804 

W.  Lewis  Scoggln 24,766 


March  9,  197e 

Freddie    ParkmMi 24,534 

James   Gore 23.869 

Ben    Romlng 23.514 

Jim  Johnson 23.235 

Snider  Farms,  Inc 23,  174 

Jimmy     Harris 23.  152 

Don  Lowe 23.  100 

Johnnie    Prater 22,995 

Robert   Claunch 22,821 

Joe  L,  Smallwood 22,  805 

Ed  Pete  Caswell  Trst 22,  456 

Richard  E,  Black 22,244 

C.  L,  Savior 22,006 

Robert    Nunnally 21,990 

Blllle     Marlow 2i,821 

Howard    J,    Hale 21,803 

A,  P,  Fred 21.549 

Byron    Gwyn 21.450 

Billy   D,   Bell 21.369 

Aubrey  Heathington 21.264 

Lewis  Wa\ne  Shafer 21.070 

W    T,   Watson 20.810 

W    L,  Welch 20.  713 

Austin    Bros 20,686 

Do;  ce    Turner 20,521 

WD.    Lackey 20,484 

W.  E,  Latimer 20.446 

Leldon  Phillips 2u,439 

Uene  Bartley 20,390 

Van    Rogers 20,  159 

Total  [-ayees  in  county  (69).  2,090,080 


BAYLOR    COUNTT 

Bobby  G    Brock 

Megargel    Drilling   Co 

Emltt  Golden  &  Co 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

BEE    COUNTY 

Beasley  Farms  Inc 

Amko  Farming  Inc 


37.  458 
24.  211 
23.303 

84.972 


38.  365 
24.  152 


Total  payees  in  county  |2)  . 

BELL    COUNTY 

C,    B,    Hodge 

William  A,  Hudgens 

Lewis    Farms 

Gary    Hudgens 

Zed  C,  Lancaster,  Jr 

Total  payees  in  county  (5). 


62.517 


42.  474 

42.  021 
35.672 
28.533 
26,  297 

174,997 


RORDEN     COUNTY 

Jolin   Springer  Stephens..      

62 

339 

H,  D,  &  Kent  Holmes   ..    

35 
33. 

373 

John  S,  Stephens,  Jr 

794 

Harold  William  Ludecke 

28 

574 

C.  C,  Nunnallv 

25 

643 

J,  E,  Nance   Jr 

24 
23 

3^9 

Pat  N,  Hensley 

931 

Harold  Wade 

23 

387 

Harlin  D,   Williams 

23. 

152 

Kenneth  D,  Williams 

22. 

363 

Kenneth   Wavne  Smith 

22. 

224 

Hubert  W,  Walker 

21 

028 

Garland    Doyle 

20 

659 

Robert  C,   Daugherty 

20, 

198 

Jackie  Dean  Wolf     . 

20 

105 

Total  payees  in  county  ( 15 )  , 


407,  102 


BOWIE     COUNTY 

Mary   Ann   Wilson 64,448 

James  R,   Killlon 64,168 

H,  L.  Vance 63,543 

Elwood     Elkins 59,824 

George   H.    Vance 54,960 

Eddie   Blackmon.   Jr 52.559 

D,  P.  T.  Farris.  Inc 47.314 

William  H,  Farri? 42.961 

Bentley  Johnson  Farms,  Inc 38.815 

Guy   W.   Farris 33.456 

Norman  Moser 24,495 

CJordon  Martin 20.667 

Total     payees     In     county 

(13)    568,210 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BRAZOS  COUNTT 

Tom  J,  Moore 93,  66f 

Harry   H,   Moore 70,04' 

Robert   T,    Moore 65,14; 

L,  C,  Frede 57,08; 

Sam    Morello 56.  23( 

Tony   Varisco,   Jr 53.  13t 

J.  P.  Terrell  Est 42!  18t 

W.   J.  Terrell 41,45; 

D^n  Augoiiia 40.74; 

Vince  Court 25.  61; 

Joieph   Cecil   McCoury 25.321 

Mi.riin    Merdian 22.  13f 


Total  payees  in  county  (12) 

BRLV,-:r,TER    cot  NTY 

McMullan    and    Sims 

G,   A.   Morris 

Jack  Shel v 


592 


37.  144 
23.  746 
23,307 


84.  197 


52 

459 

48 

791 

43 

2;'2 

■i: 

041 

32 

865 

31 

313 

29 

254 

28 

825 

25 

808 

25 

803 

25 

073 

24. 

506 

23 

246 

22 

823 

22 

700 

21 

836 

20. 

590 

520, 

225 

Total  payees  in  county  (3i  . 

CRISCOE   COUNTY 

I,    O     Weaks 

Jje  B,  Mercer 

Fred    W    Mercer 

G    W,  I.ee 

Alva    C     Jasper 

Clyd?  Mercer 

P,'r,  Sissi-.ey 

J,   D,   McGavocK 

Har  Id    Stone 

Roy    Montague 

Ray  Teepie 

Cook  &  Crxjk 

Allen    Kellum 

Gordon   Moiilague 

George   Long 

There n    Culwcll 

L,    D.    Griffin 

Total  payees  In  county  1  17i  . 


BROOKS    COUNTY 

Robei  t  Allen  May 31,  436 

BROWN    COUNTY 

Lillie    E,    Stevens 21,,')79 

BURIESON     COUNTT 

Est.  Geo,  C.  Chance 69,399 

Holland  Porter 63,646 

Pete    J,    Scamardo 49,846 

Marion  J.  Malazzo 49,210 

Luke  Restivo 45.  99! 

Mitt     A.     Bush 41.888 

Marvin  M.  Porter  Est 49.950 

H.  H.  and  Edgar  Baker 38.813 

Phil    Scamardo 36.432 

Steve   A.   Scarmardo 34,5']! 

Sandyr  Scarmardo 34,  466 

G,    R,    Hutson 33,519 

A,  C,  Sebesta  and  Sons 30,  521 

John  W,  Giesenschlag 24,  062 

Joe  S,  Campise 23,578 

Henry    Wagner 21,982 

Total      payees      in      county 

(16)    638,864 

CALDVVEII.    COUNTT 

Terrell    T     McGee 32,706 

William  H,  Schrceder,  Sr 22,  728 

C,  Fleetwood  Richards,  Jr 22,620 

Terrell    E     Clark    21,515 


To.al  payees  in  county  (4i 

99,569 

^^  -^   ^r= 

CALHOUN    COUNTT 

Rov  Smith-    __-      .. 

79   04! 

A.   R.   Vmcik 

35,959 

Sanders  Farms.  Inc 

21    616 

Alvin  A,   Hahn 

20,986 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) 

157.  602 

CAMERON    COUNTT 

Billip  Jrp  Simpson 59.  952 

Marel    H,    Wilson 59.419 

James   A     McCarthy 58.733 

Carl    Olsu.:i 57.613 

Rio   Grande   Equip.   Co 56.848 

John  A   Abbott 56.500 

Miltcii  E    Weulz  Jr 55.706 

Milt,.,n   E.    VVentz... 55^701 

Herbert   W    Bode 52!  514 

Editha   Bode. 62!512 

Ooa  D,  L    Sm.th  Farms 50.770 

Jarne      D     Russell 50.  193 

Henry  V    Macomb 50.165 

Russell  Farms 50.  179 

Joe  S.  V.'olf 48.630 

Martha  M,  Russell.. 48,679 

Robert  F,  Ashley 48.' 4G2 

Hollie  C    Lewis 48.296 

Robert   L    Shuckman 48,119 

Ocsar   Mayticld 47,911 

Tjmmy   Mayfield 47,909 

Charle-    Mayfield 47.906 

George   N.xon 47.650 

S   M   &  W   M   Halbert. 45.529 

Eigham   k   Duncan 44^  518 

I  land   Farms.  Inc 44,418 

Douglas    S     Cantwell 43,230 

L,    R.    Cherringion 43.  191 

Bauer  Brothers 42.  985 

Melvin    R,    Davis 42.579 

Hodolfo  B,  S.imano 42,205 

Herman    Lvnch 42,197 

J    L,  &  Bill  Gray 41.758 

Ashley  D,  Youngblood 41.524 

Oval  A   Martin 41.415 

Lewis  A    Oakes 40.099 

G,   D,    Morrow 40.054 

Harvey   L,   Johnson 40,046 

Est.  J.  Kelly  Cain.. 39.768 

J;e    T,    Maunn. 39,006 

E,  Harvey  Adams 38,595 

James   P.    Labar 38,544 

Howard   B,    Girault 3?!  355 

Rex   L    McGarr 37.192 

."'ward  M,  Smith.. 35.836 

S    R    &  C,  D,  Stone  Trs.. 35.731 

McHayden    DiUard 35.347 

Lamon  &  Lamon 34.912 

Est,  William  J    Bryan 34,700 

Thomas  Schmitt 33,  883 

Dennis    Schmitt 33,874 

M,   D,   Bush 38,508 

Charles  J,  Buchen 33,465 

F     H     Cherrington. 33.366 

Elvin   P    Pederson.  Sr.,  Est 32.382 

1  avlor  Grain  Co,.  Inc 32.  163 

Charles   L,   Shofner 31.623 

George   L,   Labar,  Sr 31.507 

Jte    W    Lane... 31,361 

J    G,  Wreden. 31.334 

Ramona    J.    Wolf 31,323 

Robert    B     Ballenger 30.764 

Charle.-    E    Cherrington 30.611 

Cliflord  L    Smith 30.470 

W    B    Mack 30.288 

.•\dolph  Thomae,  Jr 30,207 

Lester    Nixon 29.414 

Elijah  B    .Adams 28.781 

Bob  F,   Morrow 28.748 

Elliott   Roberts  Rch,  Inc 28.431 

Hygeia    Dairy    Co 28.382 

Edward    E,    Billings 28.364 

Robert    Mathers 28,098 

Charles    Eubanks 27,841 

James  H,  Eubanks 27.829 

Oscar   Eubanks 27,828 

J    E    Bruce 27,732 

Dean   Cole 27,490 

Lloyd  G    Payne,  Jr 27.025 

Eugene  A.  Eubanks 26.923 

Qulnton  S,  Kincannon  et.  ux 26,  794 

Martha  D,  Mercer.  Jr 26.307 

Johnny  J,  CanvlUe 26.231 

Jerry  Tanamachi 25.  330 

Sam.i  Porter  Corp 25,  292 

Crowe  iV  Crowe 25.060 

Harry  H    Shimotsu 25.057 

Ross  D    Waters 24,841 

Cr(;ckett  Groves,  Inc 24.  684 

Loop  Farms 24    574 

Kenneth  Shimotsu ...  34   456 
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ASCS  and   Great  Plains   program   pay- 
ts     of     S20,000     or     more — Excluding 
l^tn* — Texas — Contlnu«d 

r  Cabrera 24,  387 

E.  McCain 24.253 

er  Farms,  Inc 24.236 

rge  &  Sam  Taylor 24.229 

naldo  Ramirez 24.193 

T^mura  Brothers 24.  132 

m  W.  Caushfleld 24.017 

C    Bourne 23.806 

N,  CantAell 23.304 

■  J.  Garrett 23.280 

lit  T.  Choiick 23.  245 

G.   B:i;!enE:er 23,074 

t*r  L   Clore 22.  909 

•isoii  E5t  f;  D   E   Jackson,  Jr  ..  22,  841 

S,  Norns 22.825 

Ranch   22.638 

W.   Renfrow 22.610 

H    Thomoson 22.491 

icis  L,  Philllpp 22.110 

a  P.  ChcUck 22.  108 

lard  P,  Slmmor.s.  Jr 21,881 

'.•in  B,  Macomb 21.  632 

rs   Brothers    21.624 

aid  E.  Waters 21.456 

Taubert  Bros 21.418 

H,  Heaton 21.331 

rge  L,  Labar.  Jr 21,  214 

c  N.  Sutter 20.884 

rence   J,   PhUlipp 20,639 

ham  B,  Smith,  Jr 20.  5^:1 

race  Wells 20.251 

d  O.  Brotzman 20.219 

L,  Bauer 20.190 

t   O,   Waters 20.176 

and  Warren  WlUard 20.  121 

Lagunas,  Inc 20,031 
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Total     payees     In     county 

(127(     4,257,297 


CARSON'    COUNTT 


lH 


Johjn 

CU; 

J, 

Ravinond 

A.  1 

Al 

O 

E    H 

H 


Tech  Research  Farm, 

k  Robinson 

rtian  J.  Prlemel 

Kotara 

D.  Kelly,  Jr 

ton  Williams 

I.    McCray 

B'odgett 

Stovall 

Welnhelmer. 

Mahler,  Jr 

Ross 

Beddlngneld 

Olson 


b  :rt 


Leo  lard 


'.    Urbanczyk- 


Kuehler. 

Slmms 

Johb  Kotara.  Jr. 

Martin 

ler  Bros.  P  n. 


Total      payees      in      county 
(20)    

CASTRO    COtJNTY 

r  Cluck 

Farm"! 

er    Hill 

Bruegei 

WiUls,  Jr 

Oabe! 

Mart  In 

d   Smith 

Corp 

Rich 

leth  Heard 

D.i:,\ney 

k    Wise 

Cole 

Id  J.  Wright 

&  Kenneth  FVye . 

J     Heard 

Miller 

E,  Armstrong 


Jer: 
Hill 
Hon 
Car 

o  : 

G<'of'ge 

J.  F 

Dav 

Clertienta 

Bin 

Ken 

Bob 

Fra: 

Flo; 

Donk 

Geo 

Dan 

Ton 

Chai 


vd 


57 

384 

55 

033 

46 

186 

33 

569 

32 

745 

30 

345 

27 

534 

26 

277 

25 

535 

24 

438 

24 

261 

24 

081 

22 

660 

22 

630 

22 

478 

22 

336 

21 

410 

21 

067 

21 

064 

20 

144 

581 

177 

-'-- 

-rrr-:^ 

95 

465 

92 

947 

90 

466 

87 

616 

79 

632 

64. 

972 

59. 

137 

57. 

307 

53 

360 

50 

390 

49 

559 

49 

233 

48, 

694 

47, 

788 

47, 

53'; 

46. 

913 

45 

600 

45 

563 

44, 

499 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


J.^y  L-ee  Touchstone 

Homer  A,  Hill 

Chas   Heck,  Jr 

B,  L,   Moore 

Gilbreath  Farm  Co 

Shirley  L,  Garrison 

Jack  Miller 

J.   M.   Young 

Clin:  B   McFarland 

Truman   Touchstone 

Fred  Bruegei.  Jr 

M.iburn  aid  Eddie  Haydon.. 

Melvln  Barton 

George  C    Heard 

J,  M    Wr;eh: 

Loyd  F.-irr.s 

L<:.r;n/.,'  Lee 

.^Uan   Webb 

Margaret  Ware  Est 

Truv'b    Campbell 

George   Sides 

W,  W,  Lemons 

Ray    Robertson 

Dick  Ellis 

E.  L    Howard 

H,  C,  Nelson 

Glenn   Odom 

Woodrow  Nelson  &  Sons 

Henry  W,  Golden 

Earl    Harkms 

Paul  T    Brooks 

Rodney    Smith 

Lamar    F_\:nd 

Kent,    Gabel 

Harla.n   L    Barber 

Carl    L     Kemp 

L    L    Sh-r.tz 

S,  A    Hodges,  Jr 

Ivan   L,   Block 

W,  B,  Hammonds 

H,  M.  Boczer 

R,  E,  McDanie: 

Don    Carpenter 

Lonnie    Bell 

Carl   King 

H.  D.  Smith... 

Je5.s    WiUard 

E,  Herring,  Est 

Jack    George 

Pat     Robbins 

Charles    Rlckerd 

Odus    Hastings 

Harvey  C    Davis  &  Sons 

James    Bradford 

Roger  E,  Haberer 

Tommy    Stanton 

Clayton  Graef 

Kenneth  Christie  Farm,  Inc. 

Jame.5  H    Bradley 

M,    L,    McFarland 

Clyde  H    Damron 

Charles    T     Noland 

Otto    Steinberg.. 

Charles   Nutt. 

J:m    Elder 

Joe    Nelson 

H,  J,  Clark 

George    Heck 

Andy    Nelson 

Walter  H,  Schilling 

J,    M,    Snyder 

Calvin    Petty 

Kenrt'h  P.  Hamilton. 

Luke     McGuire 

Paul  W.  Armstrong,  Jr 

R,   R.   Rule 

Roland    Stevens 

Dale    Winders 

Clyde    Hancock 

J,'d,    MvTlck 

Cleo    I.    Connell 

J    R,  Matthews 

Ed    Wilson 

T.  G,  McKinney 

Rayphard    Smlthson 

E,  W,   Foster. 

Jerry    Watts 

Geo,   Ed   Bennett 

David    Nel.son 

D,  L,  Thoniason 


43 

781 

43 

609 

43 

497 

42 

014 

41 

623 

41 

114 

40 

827 

40 

177 

39 

770 

39 

475 

39 

196 

39 

155 

38 

515 

38 

069 

37 

488 

37 

305 

37 

151 

37 

006 

35 

743 

35 

566 

35 

291 

35 

084 

34 

884 

33 

399 

33 

337 

33 

033 

32 

980 

32 

775 

32 

437 

32 

365 

32 

292 

31 

798 

31 

250 

30 

726 

30 

597 

29 

851 

29 

345 

29 

183 

28 

375 

28 

305 

28 

298 

28 

219 

28 

137 

28 

006 

27 

904 

27 

601 

27. 

528 

27 

515 

27. 

410 

27 

378 

27 

328 

27 

260 

26 

890 

26 

851 

26. 

781 

25. 

S20 

25. 

806 

25. 

572 

25. 

511 

25. 

360 

25. 

290 

25. 

081 

24, 

826 

24 

268 

24, 

133 

24, 

128 

24, 

on 

23 

767 

23, 

576 

23, 

263 

23, 

146 

22. 

970 

22. 

705 

22. 

178 

22. 

152 

21. 

634 

21. 

604 

21, 

582 

21, 

335 

21, 

218 

21, 

200 

21. 

172 

21. 

138 

21. 

on 

20. 

951 

20. 

852 

20, 

805 

20, 

798 

20, 

765 

20, 

734 

March  9,  1972 

Ray  Joe  Riley.. 20  657 

Bob  Kay 20.559 

Tom  Lewis go  451 

Gooree  Bennett  II 20.413 

Prye  Associates 30.389 

Floyd    Copeland 2o'oi3 

Total      payee*     in     county 

(115)  s.sai,3io 

CHILDRESS  coxruTr 

Luther  C.  Hill 44.331 

Walter  I,  Lambert 38,821 

Vera    Renfro 32!  869 

Clinton   B.   Halford 32,758 

B,  P,  Henderson SlieOO 

Derriil     Nippert 26.485 

Arthur   Kane 26.436 

Carroll   Seal 25!  638 

L,  H,  Felton 24,  773 

Dean    Decker 24,509 

Delbert    Seal 24,210 

Douglas   Seal 24,220 

Troy    Boykin 23.698 

Ralph  Sides 21,820 

Lilburn  F,  Ccx 21,101 

Leemaii    Weir 20,980 

Fletcher    Carter 20,396 

To'al      payees      In     county 

(17i    454.078 

CLAY    COUNTT 

Herman    Scheer 25.391 

P,  P,  Langford,  Jr 24,737 

P.^rker  &   Mayo.  Inc 20.793 

Total      payees     In     county 

(3)     70.921 

COCHRAN    COUNTT 

F     O     Masten 79.809 

J,  K,  Griffith 77,752 

E.    L     Polvado 62,177 

J,    E     Polvado 61.063 

Mrs,    Dona    Doughty 60,795 

Jimmy    Millar 58.922 

Bobby    Smith 57,518 

J    G.   Millar 55.761 

R,    L,   Polvado 55,167 

T,  K.  Williamson 54.032 

Ronald    Coleman 50.165 

H,   B,   Barker 48,111 

Slaughter   Hill   Co 47.569 

J,  &  M,  Farm,  Inc 45.623 

Jim  David  and  Sue  RatlifT 45.616 

W,    B,    Merritt 44.392 

Clayton  Stokes 44.352 

R.    Hugh   McKelvy 42,783 

Anella   S,   Bauer 40,351 

E     E,    SUhan 38,818 

Dan    Valentine 34,966 

J.   D    Merritt 33,841 

J     M     SUhan 31,139 

Ike     Williams 30.722 

Leonard  O,  Coleman 28.945 

B    H.Tucker 28,029 

C     E.    RatlifT  &  Soias 26,823 

Leo  P    Cunningham 26,675 

Emmett    E.    Thomas 25.852 

Hub    Baggett 25,285 

Ernest    Trull 24.174 

J,   L.  Schooler 24,149 

Dalton    Redman 23,682 

C    C     Harvey 23.  176 

W.   L.   Foust 22,976 

Lewis  Sims 22,  553 

Hub    Cadenhead 22.513 

Danny     Key 22,496 

Joe  H,  Bowers 22,485 

H,  A,  Lamb.  Jr 22.404 

Jack    French 22,399 

Larry  Edwin  Baldwin 22.014 

T":r.   SUhan 21,979 

George    G     Williams 21,888 

Raymon     Hall 21.748 

Gaylon    Baldwin 21,201 

Ira    Brown 21,162 

Ken   Wesley 21,  131 


March  9,  1972 

Charles  Cumpton 

W.  D.  Christian 

Robert    Yeary 

Felix    Silhan 

Roy   B.   Davis 

J.  B.  Nlcewamw 

A.    R.    Lamb 

Owen    Egger 

Total  payees  in  county  (56) 

COKE   COT7NTT 

J.   O.  Rudd 

Gladys  Clark 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) 

COLLINGSWORTH    COUNTY 

Carthel  O.  Lewis.. 

James   Doneghy 

Louis  E.  AUred 

J,   B,   Killlan 

Wood  &  Wood 

WUUam  R.  Ward 

John  E.  Forbls 

Tommy  Lewis 

P.  P.  Fielding 

Fred  Covey 

Olan    Paxris 

Earl  L.  Bartlett 

Bill  Janes 

Drury  C.  Lacy 

Total  payees  In  county  { 14) 

COLLIN   COUNTY 

Glynn  Dodson 

Welborn  &  Welborn. 

Eugene  W.  Settle 

Warren  H.  Rousey 

Edward  R.  Donlhoo 

Billy  Joe  Donlhoo 

Dwight  D.  Crlgger 

Charles  E.  Bell 

Total  i>ayees  In  county  (8) . 

COLORADO   COUNTY 


21,090 
20,  997 
20,  695 
20,  567 
20,  329 
20,  322 
20,  265 
20.  100 


1,931, 

548 

27, 
22, 

695 
049 

49, 

744 

34, 

227 

26, 

96R 

25, 

517 

25, 

224 

24, 

S8fi 

24, 

467 

23 

054 

22 

Rlfi 

22 

030 

21 

825 

21 

707 

21 

5RR 

20 

867 

20 

841 

.   335 

697 

61 

784 

38 

087 

27 

215 

25 

B50 

24 

023 

22 

702 

21 

306 

21 

251 

T.  Cattle  Co 

Kenneth  Mahalitc. 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


242,218 


43.711 
23.  226 

66,937 


CONCHO   COUNTY 

Jess  Stephens  Son 50,248 

Arlie  E,  Davis  &  Son 38.359 

Adrian  L.  Piveash 36,  094 

Walter  L.  Pfluger 29,  770 

Monroe   P.   Dierschke 25,377 

Emmett   Pfluger 24,495 

Jack  V.  Williams 21,173 

Norman   W.   Krleg 20,895 

Canning  Wales 20,200 

Total      payees     In     county 

,9)    266,611 

CORYELL    COUNTY 

Bobby    latham 34,606 

Robert   J,    Hunt 28.492 

Total      payees     In     county 

(2)     63.098 

COTTLE    COUNTY 

Donald   D,   Love 32,292 

R,  D,  Wall.  Jr 31,  165 

Jack  Tlppen 28,  294 

Welton   Fields 26.091 

Don  Brothers 26.087 

Maggie  B.  and  Irless  Brooks 25.075 

Loyd   Mayes 24,012 

Lester   Moss 23,535 

J.   T.   Martin 23.028 

H.  W.  Matney 22.  183 

R,  C,  Martin 21,788 

James  Sweeney 20,977 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Woodrow  D,  Tucker 20,476 

Suttle  W.  Majors 20,123 

Total     payees     In     county 

(14)     345,126 

CROCKETT    COUNTY 

7U  Ranch   Co 48.256 

W.  W.  West 43.481 

John  W.  Childress 28,962 

Joe  Bean 26.  441 

Victor  I.  Pierce 25.976 

Joe  Tom  Davidson 23.  369 

A.   MiUspaugh 23.233 

Mrs.  Bill  Hoover  and  Sons 21,837 

Total     payees     In     county 

(8)    241.555 

CROSBY    COUNTY 

John  A.  Wheeler 90.245 

Donald   Aycock 63,271 

Delton  Caddell 61.059 

Bob  Klmbrough 57.764 

Lynn  E,  Campbell 55,803 

Cleve   Cj-pert 62,382 

H,  N,  Watson,  Jr 51,894 

W,  O,  Lockwood 51,531 

G,  J,  Parkhlll,  Jr 47,797 

Luis  Garcia  Sons,  Inc 47,  361 

Jesse  L,  Reese 45,582 

Clyde  Crausbay 44,  293 

D,  J,  Moses 44,  255 

Marvin   O,    Greer 42.888 

J.   P.   Beck 42,255 

W,  T.  Leon 41,  751 

Compton  Cornelius 40,669 

Lynn  T,  Smith 39,684 

Elvis  O,  Martin 38,  282 

Darren  J.  Dunn 38,050 

C,  L,  Cowley.  Jr 37.839 

Gene  FuUingim 37,  392 

Marvin  T.  Helnrich 37,330 

Bill  N,  Gilbreath 37, "284 

Elton  Ellison 36,821 

Kenneth  Summerford 36,  542 

Tom  F,  Oats 36,123 

David  Prewitt 35.610 

Robert  FuUingim 35,578 

R,  H,  Farris.  Jr 34,941 

Clyde  Crump 34.  749 

0.  D,  Moore 34,342 

Rex   Wheeler 34,172 

Harold  Hodges 34,  131 

L,  Don  Anderson 33,526 

Carroll  Himmel 33,  371 

Max  Johnson 33,  339 

Wilson  &  Gray.  Inc 32,  893 

1,  B,  Davis 32,763 

Mack  Harmon 32,  758 

Claude    Adams 32,  4Gu 

J,   B.  Prewitt 32,292 

Harvcv  Hancock .'<2,  072 

Craig   McDonald 31.756 

Jimmle  W,  Thornton 31,537 

R,  P.  Kirkendall 3 1 ,  529 

John   L,   Havnes 31,420 

James  Caddell 30,  907 

Wright   L.   Carlisle 30,085 

Llovd   Gambrel 2\739 

K'Mineth  Gray 29  t  88 

A    W,  Marshall 29,620 

Ray  Marsh 29,310 

Buster  E    Smith 28,993 

Joe   Appling 28.704 

Billy  Crump 28.  302 

W.    Clayton    Sellers 28,250 

George  Cunningham 27.  903 

James  K.  Edinburgh 27,759 

J,   J,   Griffin 27,438 

J,  W,  Jackson 27,074 

L,   M,   Powell 26,893 

Anthony    Latta 26,855 

Dick  Snodgrass 26,475 

Jack  E.  Robertson 26  344 

Rov  Lee  Ellis 26.297 

Mltco,  Inc 26.201 

wni  D.  anifin 26, 147 

Ernest  L.  Harris 25   583 


7875 


James  W   Sales 25  822 

Charles  B,  Gray 25  468 

Alvm  C    Morrison 25,426 

Amon  W.  Proctor 25.270 

Eirl  Edward-s,  Jr. 25,229 

Thomas  A.  Poulson..^ 25,040 

Bobbv  H,  Keiidrlck... 24.959 

T.   W.  Stockton.  Jr 24,927 

Loyd  B,  ParkluU 24,889 

John  H,   Moore.. 24,871 

Curtis  M    Wheeler 24,540 

Janies  A.  Boydstun 24,450 

John  R,  Green 24  084 

SAE  Inc.. 24,014 

J,  R,  Terrell 23,918 

Billy  Kirk. 23,593 

Donald  Wooten... 23.488 

Nelton    Chote 23,389 

Dewey   E,  Wells,  Jr 23,363 

F,    Eugene    Woodard 23.331 

Wayne   J     Parker 23.299 

Harold    Verett 23,246 

R<.iy  J,   Warren. 23,  142 

Bvron  E,  Powell 23,  130 

Roy     Sohluter 22.963 

Arxiold    Ratheal 22.813 

Arnold      Hodges 22.720 

Arvls  E,  Moore 22.704 

Howell  L    Martin 22.591 

Herschel  A,  Roye 22.558 

Donnle    Powell 22.219 

ArvU  L.  Campbell. 22,076 

James  M    Chote.. .- .-  22.069 

Jimmy  R    FuUingim 21,973 

Vernon  D,  Wheeless 21.  824 

Robert  H.  Perkins 21.511 

Edmond   C    Crump 21.491 

George  W.  Poulscn 21.375 

Julius  Blair 21.167 

C,    L     Martin 20,899 

Harold    Moore 20,705 

Robin   L    Anderson 20,635 

Howard    Harris 20,534 

W     C     McDuff 20,518 

Noble   Hunsucker.  Jr 20,481 

Harold   Trull... 20.434 

BiUv  Joe   Boyd 20.283 

Boii'ey  Winkler 20.268 

Charies   E    Sanders.. -.-  20.182 

Eldred   L    Mlze 20,168 

Total      payees     In     county 

(119)    --  3.875,733 

CULBERTSON  COUNTY 

Wi.dhorte  Valley  Farms,  Inc 45.509 

D    H    Brewster 45.168 

L^e    Tallev -  40,260 

J,    J.    Taber 39,699 

Dick    Guest -  27.692 

Total     payees     In      county 

(6)    225,651 

DALLAM  COUNTT 

Elmer   Helskell -  69.343 

Jame-  E    Crabtree 49.959 

Alex  StafT.  rd... 46,810 

Hut:li  L   Gordon 43,976 

Ktrrick  Land  &  Cattle  Corp 34,564 

George  H    Noble 33,056 

Charles    Gnce 31,237 

Horace  D  Esles --  30.660 

H   F   Beyer. — -  — -  30,397 

Leo  H   Moore '.---  29,880 

Raman  L   Chandler 29.786 

Oscar  O,  Przllas .-  29,152 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins 28,  946 

BiUv    Chestnut. 28,767 

Jimmlp  O   Brewster .--  28.290 

Tim    E     Field 27.060 

J.  T,   McAdams 26.677 

Wlnrock    Farms 26.259 

Melvln  Przllas 26.226 

Summerc  ur  Brothers  Ptnp 25.938 

Shelbv    L     Baker 25.662 

William    W.   Allen 25,379 

Curtis   G    Chisum 24.675 

James  M    Hlgglns .--  24.517 

EU  Dc:  Held 24.249 


19t\    ASCS    and    G-'at    Plums    p-o 
nts     of     tZO.OOO     or     more- 
li^ans — Texas — Continvied 

Ddvld   P    McBryde 

T'-.nimy    Love:: 

Ro,-  Nail ".". 

Ra'.  nond  Garner.      

Frank   C    McDanlel I 

BU:  ■  G   Moore 

Ke:V.e-h  Knight " 


DALLAS    COI    NTT 

Br       C    Bea?h 

Rfdlv    Brothers 

Mix    Diniel 

Ohn    B    Currv I.    l 

R     M    L'.r:ier 

Tola!  p<yees  !n  covintv  (5i 
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Be 
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Gl 
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24 
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22 
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22 
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21 
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21 
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20 

913 

20 
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(32  I 


payees     in      countv 


DAvVsON    COfN'TT 

•T  F   rnimg  Corp 

ir  Cafle  Co 

Weaver   

hall  F.  Cohorn 

Sumrow 

Jenkins 

les  Wirren 

rreadaway 

V  Warren 

Taylor. 

ward  Farms.  Inc 

':i  Peters.  Jr 

■'   F    Hardberger 

Miers 

d  Crawley  Palmore 

.   Hughes 

rd  G   Roberts 

Middleton 

''•:;iiam 

i    Peterson 

.-Vicrrk 

M?Oce """.! 

M  dd;eton 

Henderson 

iei^.derson 

lirhart 

e  Elland 

1  Echols 

>  H    Addison 

ul  bharp 

d  Airhart 

D   Banta " 

Oliver ^] 

T    Warren _ 

r  Nolen 

Oliver ll^m^ 

Clir.e  Farms.  Inc. 

r  J    Crhrrn '_ 

Wayne  Merrill 

.■\ddison 

Ranev 

Terrv 

Doyle   Deatherage 

White 

ioward 

=earce 

n  Wayne  Brown 

Lambright 

F  Vogler W.V 

rris 

Farm=; 

an  V,  Phipps 

Bennett 

c  Farming  Co.,  Inc 

riftin 

C,  Koger '"^_ 

9arron 

■reeman.  Jr 

Drennan 

Frarklm 


.li'.e 

liam 

:-jx 

Hambrick. 

K   Scott 


944, 616 


41.  269 
36.  589 
34,  525 
23.  329 
22.  158 


157,  370 


60.  220 
58.  296 
58.  092 
57.  904 
57,  876 
57.  775 
56,  949 
r.6  926 
55  606 
55.  068 
54.  500 
51  966 
5 1 .  95fi 
51.  448 
51.  Ill 
51  104 
50  400 
50  235 
50,  206 
JO.  370 
-19.  024 
48,  745 
47,  534 
45.  701 
45,  70! 
44,  952 
44.  4"'6 
44.  211 
44.087 
43  815 
43  274 
43.  154 
41,  906 
41,  746 
41.  064 
40,  507 
39.  890 
39.  678 
39.  462 
39.  100 
38.  629 
38,  37,j 
38,  310 
37.900 
37  675 
37,  580 
37  463 
36.  700 
36.  40! 
36.  400 
36.  145 
36  018 
35,  395 
34,  976 
3-i  557 
34.337 
33.  904 
32.  884 
j2,  823 
32.537 
32,  369 
32.  351 
32,  317 
3 1 .  985 
31,  708 


EXTENSFOxNS  OF  REMARKS 

EL    Hendun 31.494 

Edwin    Rinewalt 31,443 

F   and  E   Farms.  Inc 31  405 

Sharecropper.  Inc 3l' 400 

Bill  Meares 31.364 

Joe   O  Brlen 3J   23; 

N".  B    Leatherwood 31    129 

Richard  Or,    :i \\.'..'.  3o!  850 

Cecil   OBr:e:: 30.644 

Alvln  Hams 30.314 

Blaine  Middleton 30   124 

D..na!d  Holt H  3o!  097 

Gonzei;  Hogg 29.  674 

Don    Archer 29,528 

leroy  Holhaday 29!  515 

N    B    Shaw 29,470 

J    F    Ferguson 29,430 

D?nn:s  Lamphere 29,  332 

D    O.  Huddleston 29  327 

Jj:.:i  M.ddleton,  Jr 29.  163 

Willard  H.  Free 29.  151 

R    C    Anderson 29,026 

Jack    Warren 28,820 

J.mmy    .Vapper.. 28,563 

J    T    O'Brien 28,530 

Lela.-.d  Harold  Bartlett 28,459 

I.    D    Echols 28,'402 

Ray  D    Cooper 28.354 

N'^rri3    Barron 28.327 

W    H    McCulloch 28,298 

Eawin   Thomas 28,272 

J   D   Bennett 28,  264 

Bob  Archer 27,880 

Moidy    Neeley 27,  754 

J    E   .Neeley,  Jr 1  27',  754 

Boyd  Echols 27.61.") 

C    W   Henderson 27.435 

W    T    Pjmroy 27^205 

W.  W    Miers 27.  149 

Coniev  Esmond 27.  108 

Carl  Barrow 26!  694 

Ramon  V.  Hernandez 2j.  655 

Ronald  R.jney 26.623 

W.lton  Bartlett 26.616 

Al'tin    Barkowsky 26^  569 

Earl   Fancher 26.503 

Eid.e   Carpenter 25.606 

Lerjy    Chapman 25   408 

G   C    CiilTt"  Jr _. ""  25.464 

Roy  E    Bearden 25^  226 

Kent  Youngblood 25!  161 

.snmm  Farm  Corp 25.  150 

W.  C   Taylor 25.  104 

Harvle  L  Kemper 24^748 

•     ^     Jcler__ 2J.642 

Ile.meth   Miers 24.339 

Thorn  IS  H.   Hcrton 24  335 

.^I.  m  G    Limmer 24.341 

C    Hodges 24.297 

Hom;r  Etheredge 24.261 

R..>    .\lk-n    Ncret 24!  235 

Ole  1    N   rri; 24.033 

Gua    Burkatt 24.026 

Bjachy   Barron 23  988 

Fred  W    Bell 23   867 

Ted    Turner 23.' 812 

Clyde  L   Quails 23  622 

Billy  D    Roberta 23507 

Jack  R    Felts 23  441 

Jerry    Napper 1  23.328 

FranK  HajTis 23.148 

Jame=    David    McGrew 23,  131 

Jack    Wolford 23.091 

Richard   Woodward 22   878 

Dams   Sumrow.. 22   747 

.-Mien     Vandivere 22   720 

R    D    Xilgore 22.642 

Broyles  Lamesa  Farms.  Inc 22.641 

J..ck    McCown 22,412 

R,  D.  Gibson 22  315 

Harvey    Hanson 22.  188 

Osc-ir   Vogler 22.181 

Miers    Farms,    Inc 22    173 

J    P    .-enter "  22^110 

Da::     Harp.     22,075 

K    F    Campbell  Est 21.832 

Gus    Junis 21.656 

John     Middleton 21   463 

J,   L,   Billingsley 21,443 

Floyd   Davis 21.405 

Jerry    Kelley 21,401 


March  9,  1972 

Bill    Barnes 31   321 

Rex    Zant "ioq! 

Freddie  J.  Vogler WW         21281 

Larrv  Turner _      _  9,    r,,^ 

A.    E,    Hale ^WWW:W^  21    19' 

Vernon  Berder  Bratcher.   ,  ■>!' 153 

Ray    Campbell _       _  21.0^7 

Verncn    Miller,..       .     __       '""  90  qk. 

Carl    Garrett ''JJSSSSSSS'  20  955 

Hershell  Edwin  Raines.     ._   .     .  209-11 

Lurn   J^  Holder :/.  OQ.  906 

E.    E,    Rodgers _  20  892 

E.  C,  T,  Farms \  20864 

Uopson     Farms 20   77& 

Gordon    V.    Waldrop I"_II]_  20  764 

Herbert    Green 20   736 

O.  H.  Preston.  Jr___      _.     _"]  20  7 m 

Lloyd    Mears ::  oo!  ^gg 

Jerry    Adams 20.  6P1 

.Shot-string  Cattle  Co..  Inc 20  635 

Ira  Jeter  Jr _     _   _  2C  410 

V  °  °^'''t'^"^ge :.:;:::  23:372 

V,  H,  Matthew? _  20  275 

D,  C,  Rodgers -._-.^!^~  20  262 

Jesse   E,   Stephens 20  244 

Garland    Maxwell __  20   1'3 

J.ack    Grigg   ;]":  20.044 

T-tal    payees    In    county 

'1^^' 5,  773,  273 

DEAF  SMITH  COUNTT 

Taft    McGee 117.012 

V.rgil  F.  Marsh gg  ggj 

J.  R,  Durrett  Trusts 58.734 

John  &  Ray  Brorman _   _    _  58  498 

B.   T.   Spear ^3  gg' 437 

^^r^''/"'^"   ^'^ 5^-279 

W.H.Gentry _  5^    j^g 

Carl   S.   Perrin 47  5211 

Billy  Wayne  Sisson "I'l  47   188 

A.    R     Dillard "  46   967 

Herbert   Friemel 46.610 

Vernon     Denson 46   186 

West  AC  Farms.  Inc.      1.  45  698 

wm  J  schuite ::::  45;65g 

Lester   B.    Godwin 44  499 

Brorman  Bros.,  Inc _   _  44   118 

R'-maner  Brcs ^_^  43   719 

O.  D    Bingham  Est 43   532 

Forrester  Ranch,  Inc "'  42  456 

Clarence   D,   Carnahan 41   827 

Anthony     Pa-schel 'J  40202 

McCathern  &  Heck  Farms       '_"    "  39281 

Harry  Brorman 381640 

Sherman    Nelson 33  5^3 

O.    E.    Williamscn 37  813 

Morris   W.    Blankenshlp        ...I..'  37  213 

Donald   Kimball 1,":  35;  gig 

W.  F.  Ponder 35  53^ 

Richardson    Seed    Farm 35' 382 

Solomon   Bros \  35' 046 

Marvin    May "  34625 

Billy   J,    Cleavinger '__W.  34  419 

Montgomery  Farms 34' 408 

D     T     Reed W.  34  336 

Oneway   Farms "  33  426 

D    Neumayer 33  328 

R    K    Brooks ""^  33.126 

A.  C    Hays  Jr 33,009 

Edwin  Axe  Farms  Inc 32  732 

Higgins  &  London ^  32' 552 

Joe  Lyons  &  Lvons _        32  551 

Rober:  Lloyd \W  32,240 

L,  J.  Jones,  Jr 31    -724 

James  .\.  Billiard 31   518 

Jamea  Fangman... gj   3jj 

B    C     Hodges "'I  30,833 

J-hn    A     &   Raymond   Smith 30  476 

H    L    Fitzgerald 30^185 

Schlabs  Farms,  Inc 29,855 

Gary     McQuigg _  29   797 

El    B  Ranch ""  29,' 524 

E,  C,  R    Corporation 29.348 

Bernard    Hartman 29^327 

Jim    Monroe 23  74;^ 

Jimmy  Brown 28  633 

Hickman    Farms,    Inc 28.559 

Norman    Hodges 28,389 

Jimmy   Brown,   Inc 28   133 


March  9,  1972 

A   G.  Pllppln 

J,  D,  White 

J.   M.    White 

James  Gentry 

Pitman  Easley  Industries 

Herbert  E.  Bippus 

Jimmy    Brown    

Mrs.  N.  A.  Brown  &  Sons 

Beetex  Supply  Co 

R,  M,   Mason 

J,   E    Warrick 

Sarnie  West  Est 

Ber'.ran    Jack    

A.    L.   HolUngsworth 

Iverson  L?ake 

Douglas    Nix    

Johnny   Jesko   

Donald  HiCks 

Carnahan   Bros 

W.   A,   Carter 

Josef  C.   Grotegut 

Dave  H.  Perrin 

Martha  OUie  Freeman 

Maurice  D.  Dorward 

Bruce   W.    Burney 

Carl  Kleuskens 

Robert    R,    Lindsey 

Edward  Allison 

Luther  Ellis 

Tom  Robinson   

Ernest    Walden.    Jr 

S.    A.    Fangman 

Norton.   Inc   

Royce  Cretsinger   

Don  Brooks   

Curtis  Deeson 

Paul  Wilson 

Glenn  B.  Allred 

BridA-ell  Ranch  West 

Joseph  A.  Meyer 

Harris  &  Thrush  Sales  Co 

R.  A.  Crist 

O.  D    Jackson 

George    L,    Olson 

Joseph  J.    Friemel 

Gerald  McCathern 

George  Turrentlne 

Total  payees  in  county  ( 105  I  . 

DENTON    COUNTY 

Donald  Shifflett 

Bobby  George 

Elmo  Chesney 

Total  payees  in  county  (3i  . 

DICKENS    COUNTY 

Paul  Dale  Hagins 

Raymon  Harris 

D.  W.  Edinburgh 

Raymond    Eldredge 

Felix   Ramirez 

G.  H.  Ragland 

Rex  Carlisle 

David  Y.  Hughes 

Larry    Morris 

W,  E.  Robertson 

Earl  Van  Meter 

G.   B.   Morris 

Dumont    Bridge 

John  L.  Green 

Total  payees  in  county  ( 15)  . 

DIIVIMIT    COUNTY 

Reynolds  &  Wilson  Farms 


28.  107 
27,  507 
27,073 
26.  781 
26,  757 
26,  260 
26,  206 
26,  206 
25,  720 
25.  622 
25.  584 
25.  521 
25.225 
24.  888 
24.874 
24, 745 
24.454 
24. 443 
24,379 
24.214 
23,945 
23.764 
23.  764 
23,714 
23,482 
23,311 
23,273 
23. 164 
23, 020 
22,  765 
23,653 
22,  607 
22,425 
22,394 
22,  375 
21.959 
21.879 
21,  726 
21,423 
21,  061 
20.941 
20.  800 
20.761 
20.  735 
20.  486 
20.396 
20.  198 


3.415.076 


25. 

949 

22 

316 

20 

017 

68.282 


66.  320 
33.429 
31.080 
29.  132 
29.  123 
27.981 
27.481 
25,522 
24, 708 
24, 184 
22,958 
22,  207 
21,566 
20,  970 

432,577 


36.  209 


DONLEY    COUNTY 


Wm,  O.  Mooring, 
Hall  S,  Hardin.. 
Warren  Hardin.. 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) 

EDWARDS    COUNTY 

Alvln  L.  Connell 

Loyd  Mitchell.  Jr 

Carson  Bros 


28 

248 

25 

022 

23 

478 

76, 

748 

81, 

142 

35. 

390 

30. 

954 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Charles  R.  Pfluger 

James  Leo  Greer,  Jr 

W.   B.   McMillan 

Ned    Dunbar 

Total  payees  in  county  (7) 


EL    PASO    COUNTY 

R,  T,  Hoover  Farms 80,205 

Lee  Moor  Farms 60,856 

Lee  &  Beulah  Moor  Chs  Home 47.  120 

H.  D,   Hilley 45.222 

Mike    Marcs 44.270 

George  B,  Spence 37.360 

Ralphs  Farms.  Inc 35.  801 

Jerry    Rogers 35,218 

Brandes  Ranisey,   Inc 31.595 

Deerman    Farms.    Inc 30.993 

Bills  &  Ellis  Farms 30.472 

Hiram  Whitaker 30.440 

C   P.   Brown 28,833 

K.   W,   Rushing 27,687 

James   Strachan 26.31G 

Schuster  Farms,  Inc 23.  180 

Jim  Surratt   Farms 23,094 

Jack  H,  StalUngs 22  916 

Gulbant  S,  Gil  &•  Sons.  Inc 22.  637 

George    Eads 22,432 

Kriegel  &  Krlegel 21,  744 

Mary  Segulia  Trust 21,  422 

L.   R,   Jacobs 20,578 

W,  T.  Henderson  Est 20  370 

Total      payees      In      county 

(24)     790   701 

ELLIS    COUNTY 

Jack   B,   Eastham 52  262 

Phillip  N,  Jeffers 51,540 

J.  B   &  Jas,  Underwood 48.774 

H.  R.  Burden 45, 107 

Ramon  Armstrong 44  863 

B.  D,   Wakeland 40  305 

Ted    Almand 40,118 

Nash    Bros 36,  C83 

Feedland  Farm.  Inc 27,  929 

C.  C.    Wltherspoon 26  960 

H.  L,  Southard 26  203 

F.  M.   Roberts 24,087 

G.  W,  James 23,813 

Marvin    Borders 23.713 

Jerry   R.   Glaspy 23,542 

Leland    Calvert 22.347 

T.  M.  Harper 22,253 

John  F,  Davis 22,  194 

C,  H,  Shrader.  Jr 22.113 

Bozek     Farm 20.759 

Ocle   Ray   Gerron 20.673 

Bob    Crittenden 20,58! 

Roger    Harper 20.575 

Carey    Hitt 20,137 


7877 


23,354 
22,9S6 
21,086 

rAYETTE    COUNTT 

John  E,  Morgan. 

MUton  Joost . 

22 
22 

922 

006 

20.042 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  . 

44 

234. 964 

928 

Total  payees  in  county  i24) 

ERATH    COUNTY 

Otey  Shadden  c  o  J    A   Shadden.. 

FAI  LS    COUNTY 

Basil    Abate 

Falsone    Broihers 

Tony   Abate 

Morris    Scamardo 

Jack  Falco 

H,   H     Perkins 

Werner  Fuchs 

Billy  Pat  Bostlck 

H,  G,  Barganier 

Tctal  payees  in  county  (9). 

FANNIN    COUNTY 

Rherbv  Plan.  ... 

B,  W,  Mathews 

Ralph    Howell 

Robert   Shelton.  Jr 

ToUU  p*y«es  in  county  (4) 


727   731 


20.  100 


274.  240 


53 

678 

21 

028 

20 

495 

20 

138 

115. 

339 

FI.SHER    COUNTY 

J    E    McCoy.  Jr.    

John  D.  Ferguson 

Kermlt  L.  Terry 

Dono   Terry 

Max  Carriker 

wuiingham  Land  Cattle 

Ben   Martinez 

R    E    McKimmey 

Afra  Eugene  Hudnall. 

Allan   Eugene   Terry 

Odell  Rains 

Vernon    Terry 

Bennie  C  Kldd I.IIIII! 

J    P,   Moore 

Lewis   Johnson 

Richard  Stuart 

Bryant  Farm,  Inc 

Mike  Terry    

Thtirman   Terry 

B    S.  Wright... I.III! 

Max   O,   Stuart 

Stanley  Nowlin 

Prest  311   Morrow 

Jack   ^  ortcn 

V   C,  Murphree 

Total  payees  In  county  (25) . 


45.  401 
39.  137 
32.701 
31.531 
30.  548 
28.009 
27,  110 
26.  968 
25.  786 
25.  699 
25.315 
25.227 
24.  074 
23.831 
23.  651 
23.  166 
22.958 
22,883 
22.306 
22.  256 
22,221 
21,043 
21,011 
20,801 
20.  611 

654.244 


FLOYD    COUNTT 

Dorrls   Jones. 75.140 

Malvin  A    Jarboe 54.255 

Watson   Jones 52,886 

Craig  Silverthorne 51.496 

J    S    Kale.  Jr 5o!  873 

Don   Marble 50.582 

Chester   Carthel so.  151 

Ji^hii  C  Alford-. 49.397 

Fred  L    Marble 47.229 

P     Keith    Marble 47.229 

Walter    E     Bloys 43.580 

H     B     Robertson 40  878 

CC     Whittle      40!  154 

J    E    Franklin 39.804 

Bill  Sherman 38.  871 

L    N    Johnson 37.953 

R    I   Bennett 37,  ns 

■J   A   -Miller 36.  846 

Wayne  Bramlet 36.  556 

Marvin  Shurbet 36.  139 

Floyd  J  Ellison 35.  909 

Ralpn  Johnston 35.641 

H   L   Porter,  Jr 35.049 

Kinder   Parris 34.499 

Lane    Decker 34,180 

Johnney  West 33.686 

Kenneth  Bean 33.  660 

Louis    P'-;e 32.717 

n     G     runlap. 32.602 

U'ed  lH-j,son 32,426 

Weld:.     Hammonds 31,604 

Haro'd  V,■ol,d^un 31,234 

Adrain   Helms 30.919 

J    A    Welch 30,498 

Lewis    Rcddy 30,365 

Travis    Jones 30.060 

Fred   Zimmerman,  Jr 29,894 

Robert    L.    Smith 29,839 

J    R    Belt 29,015 

Keith    Reeves 28.469 

Roy  H.  Tinsley 28.286 

C.  L    Henderson 28.170 

Everett   Miller.. 27.887 

K    E.   Probasco 27,844 

Dejuan    Strickland.   27.795 

W    R    Ware 27.687 

Lon    Davis.   Jr 27,024 

Luther   B    Brandes 26.582 

Fred    Jackson 26.336 

Austin  B,  Merl-wether 26  2v';i 

J.  R,   Turner... 26.212 
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Hal  Campbell 

Manning 

Pred  Brown 

ce    Mosley 

Don  Blgham 

on    Fortenberry 

k    Hickerson 

M.  Jackson  

ton    Teeple 

Lloyd 

H.   Chatham 

P.   Pritchett 

E    Frizzel 

1  A.   D^rman 

I    Covington 

M,  Staniforth-    

Jones--    

Day.  Jr 

nle   Bearden 

Terrell 

le    Moore 

Reeves 

d    Wldener 

i-.er    W     Taack 

W.   Davis 

Beth  Kropp 

i;iard   J.   Foster.   Jr 

ne  OUly 

red   H.   Stoerner 

Akin 

Kinslow 

1  lam    F.    Bertrand 

1  aas  McCormack 

W.  Fulton 

n  Harrison 

!n  C    and  Lucy  Gates 

k    D.    Brown 

jy  McCormlck 

A     Brad^haw 

lard  F    Stcvall 

Crab  tree 

.■  Jarrett 

k  A    Weieel 

Taylor,  Est  .  P^nsp 

Hasood 

Mitchell '_] 

\V.  Turner 

He   Boedeker 

Lloyd ! 

3    Young 

ee  D,  Probasco 

r  Dawdy 

nle  Ca:e3 

Rhodes 

Wilson 

Smith.  Jr 

~   Younger 

Bethel 

Burleson 

C     Harris 

Golden 

Wood 

Oolev 


ar 


c; 


26.211 
25.  970 
25.  793 
25.  530 
25.  435 
25.  409 
25.397 
25.238 
25.  213 
24.  994 
24.  924 
24.  519 
24.  169 
24,  097 
23.  779 
23. 752 
23.  689 
23   555 
23. 515 
23.  302 
23. 128 
23.  047 
23. 016 
22.  952 
22.  948 
22.  667 
22,  608 
22,  485 
22,  338 
22.  144 
22,  063 
22.  022 
21.905 
21.  843 
21.  787 
21.  779 
2 1 ,  6'(8 
2:    697 
2 ' .  649 
21.  559 
21.  549 
21    438 
21,  285 
21    240 
21,  175 
21,  127 
21,  109 
21,  085 
21    C20 
20,  929 
20,  928 
20,  882 
2J,  8159 
20.  768 
20,  617 
20.  554 
20   467 
20,  374 
20,  317 
20.  267 
20,  177 
20.  119 
20,  113 


36 

771 

36 

060 

32. 

778 

32, 

351 

24 

738 

Total      pavees 
1114)     ." 


In     countv 


3,277,  799 


FO.ARD    COUNTY 

s  G.  Johnson 

Whitfield 


25   894 
21.976 


Total  payees  In  county  (2i  . 


rORT    BEND    COUNTY 

Tx,  I*ept.  of  Corr 

JuIUs  M,  Ruffeno 

Arno  G,  Schultz.  Sr.  &  Sons 

Otto  H.  Schulz 

John  J.  Kramr 

Joe   II.   Kramr 

Suga-Iand  Ind.,  Inc 

TllfoH  G.  Sulak 


Total  payees  In  county  18) 

rSIO    COUNTY 

1 1  Br  J.S  .  Inc 

Cox-       


47,  870 


391  ISO 
42,  323 
34,  353 
30,  120 
28  644 
28,  54 :' 
24. 201 
22.  043 

602. 406 


46   J56 

4 1 ,  '.  1  8 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Tony   Mann 

Eulan    Cox 

John  Barkley  Farming  Co.,  Inc- 

A.  E.  Schletze  Farms 

H    lV  B    Farms 


Tctal  payees  In  county  (7).  260,372 

GAINES    COUNTY 

W,  E,  Be.'ry,  Jr 76,284 

Verlon  Hilburn 67.774 

Shamrock   Farms 67.729 

C,    E,    Hilburn 67,  222 

Norman    Hicks 65.795 

J    A.  Grammer 64,461 

Jennie   Lee   Lands 63.858 

Roy  W.   Wicker,  Jr 62.835 

F.-a::k  Ratlifl.  Jr 62.  538 

Herbert  Hicks 62  492 

H.  L    Hill '_  62,'344 

Troy    Martin 61,997 

Dalmon  Ellison 61.660 

A,  P    McGuire 61.329 

Paul  J.  Condit gl.  256 

Roadrunner  Farms 60.  745 

Keith  Young 60!  722 

Joe  Tarbet _ 60.695 

M.  H,  Nance 60,462 

Vester  Smith _  60!  452 

Ho-j.ard  Huddle 58.983 

L,  D    Smith 58.466 

Meia  Farms,  Inc 57  976 

Kenneth   Bass 57.572 

Dean   Faulkenberry 57.503 

G    D.   B3ldin 57,201 

O'.iver  Bros,.  Corp 57.  132 

-Mvin  Keith  Forbis 57.  109 

Paul   Morgan 56,838 

Thomas  Michael  Jenkins 56.682 

Darren  Miller 56.  604 

R.  L.  Cro'Ader 56.604 

Ray   Anderson. 56,603 

Dale  Wiley... 56,566 

W    D,  Wilson _. 56,565 

A.  Earl  Jones 56,565 

E    M,  Weddle 56,364 

W.   H    Rhoades 56,113 

Sam  Teague 56.  113 

J    D    Nix 55.976 

Melvm  H.  McKinney 55,877 

E  Bar  S  Ranch 55,669 

Robert   Scott 55,449 

Bill    Eliyson 55,419 

Glynn   Batson 55,345 

Wayne  Greaves 55.29! 

Douglas  Floyd 55]  122 

Marcus  Crow.. 55,  nc 

M    A:  G,  Farms 55,095 

Bob  Mof!att 54,847 

Thearl  Creech 54,754 

Lewis  D,  Terry 54.  618 

Tony    Greaves... 53,869 

R.  I.  Oliver 53,778 

D.  D    McClatchey 53.595 

Earnest  Hunt... 53.  535 

Roy  L,  Strong 53,595 

L.   D,   Jones,  Jr 53,563 

Ferguson  and  Schneider 53,  519 

J.  W,  Archer 53.  352 

Kent  Denson 53,258 

J    A    Benthall 53,037 

Floyd   McGee 52,970 

Don   Sanders 52.465 

Tommy  Lacy 52,  198 

Joe  B.  Pate.  Jr 51,766 

J   T,  Carllle.  Jr 5L  590 

Finley  Moore 51,314 

Ronnie  W.  Huddle 50.  973 

Bob    Harlan 49.900 

Vahlsing.    Inc 48.838 

Leon  Foote 48.531 

.\l:.ir.  Faulkenberry 47.735 

S    M.   Hanson,  Jr 46,844 

M.  J.  Farms 46.039 

Four  J  Farms,  Inc 44,959 

William  Charlie  Faulkenberry 44,957 

Robert  Jameson 43,577 

Brownfield  Tractor  Co.,  Inc 43.405 

M   T,  McEwain 43.324 

Ge  )rtre  D   Vaughon 42.918 
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E.  J.  Kelly 42.228 

Donald  Floyd 42.  225 

Lyle   Dugan 42,  122 

Robert    Sneed 4L823 

Robert,  L.  Fleming 41.441 

Travis    Crosiland 41.290 

Rmehard  Vogler 4l!271 

Newson  Gl.is.  Inc 41.247 

Earnest    Spradlin 41.083 

Charles  Gay 40.915 

Royce    Harvey 40.912 

D,  L.    Tate 1  4o' 725 

N.  M.  Saunders 40.721 

Henry  Cheuvront 4o!  651 

P   L.  Childress 40 '  2.57 

B    R,  Truitt 40.101 

Harry  A.  Childers 39.348 

Jesse  L.  Smith 39,166 

Clyde    Haynes 38.481 

Kay  Teaff 38.381 

Vernon   Goodwin 37.819 

C,  E.  Farms,  Inc 37,818 

Farrell  Herring 37.424 

John  Henry  Jones 37.391 

E,  C,   Harvey 1  36.' 973 

Ray  Garrett 36.956 

J.  A.  Smith 36.855 

Kenneth  Young 36,813 

William  Alfred  Condit 36,501 

A.  W.  Byrd 361432 

Noah  Lemley 36!  036 

Charles  Medlin 35  470 

Morgan    Farms 35,397 

J.  C.  Chaffin 34.993 

Billy  J.  Evans 34.760 

Roy    Apple 34.587 

Eddie  Jameson 34.488 

W.  G.  and  G   R.  White I..  34.404 

Henry   Patton 34^347 

Daniel  Walter  Davis 34.337 

Weyland  R   MuIIlns 34.240 

Alvin  Ray  Riley 34'  15, 

Jerry  Harris __  34  qoO 

T   E    Gafford 33.265 

Karl  Cayton 33,  jga 

Newell  Bowen 32.599 

James  Troy  Green 32.028 

Roy  D.  Spradlin 3L824 

Kenneth   Hancock 3L450 

W.  V.  Laslter '_  31.287 

L.  E.  Williams 31   230 

Rex   Sumrow 31    147 

Thomas  W.  McKlnzle I  31!  105 

Raymond  William  Orson 30^994 

Jeff  and  Ronald  Raney 30!  824 

K.  K    Whltaker  Estate 30  769 

D.  J    Forbis 3o!683 

Bill  G,  Spears 30.494 

Glenn   Hillman 30  034 

Allen    Strickland "I  29!  778 

T.  J    Redman.  Jr 29,'  196 

Donald  Ward 29  Oil 

E.  F  Foshee "'.  28.981 

Glen   Fleming 28.440 

Raymond  Anderson 28,068 

D.  D.  Darby '  27,808 

W.  D,  Mills 27,  159 

Norris   Sneed 27,029 

Lubbock  Production  Credit 26^977 

I^eonard  H.  Kelley 26,955 

J.   A    Pebsworth 26^  906 

O.  T  Barron 26,  788 

David  C.  Jones 26.732 

D.  Ross  and  Perry  L.  Jones 26,  663 

J.  P,  Bingham 26,  497 

Basil  Smith 26,358 

C   T.  Thames 26,  344 

B.  J.  Smith 26,320 

Alvin   Ward 26,229 

Jay   Fikes 25,994 

J    D.  Head 25,994 

Nelson  Cayton 25,  994 

Glynn  Chandler 25,895 

Nix  and  Norman    25,808 

Hanson  &  Mc^eley 25  639 

Hilburn   Briscoe 25,541 

Ear!   Layman 2.').  294 

Harmon   Mills 25.031 

Jack    Welcli 24.869 

James  Laverne  Jones 24.806 

Joe  Faulkenberry 24,  765 


March  9,  1972 


Ratliff  Farms.  Inc 24.389 

Earl  D.  Owens 24,  334 

Alvin  Herron 24,275 

Larry  A.  Parker 24,  166 

J,  T.  Tucker 23,  691 

A.  A.  Wuensche 23.  621 

W.  A.  Freeman,  3r 23.566 

Dennis  Nix 23,  390 

Tom  Hunt 23,338 

Jerry  Hill 23,313 

Graham  Addison 23,250 

H.  Dale  Cope 23,086 

William  James  Cox 23,  039 

H.  C.  Thomas 22.983 

David  Dates 22.968 

R    T.  Bedwell,  Jr 22,899 

James  R.  Dunn 22,883 

E.  N.  Thomason 22,835 

W.  D.  Fortenberry 22,675 

Charles  H.  Gibson 22.547 

E.  D.  Marion 22,530 

Trice   Lee 22,173 

Robert   Luther   Kirk 22,070 

Boles    Brothers 22,052 

Luther  Lee 22,047 

J,  C.  Futch.  Jr 21,944 

D    N.  Todd 21,930 

Richard  Jones 21,930 

J.e  W.  Crawford 21.916 

Stanlev  Anclnec 21,  916 

Hnvt  McCullough 21,836 

J.  H.  Fllppo 21,710 

N.  B.  Fields 21,618 

Mrs.  Dell  Small  Howard 21,597 

Ross  Goodwin 21,456 

Maurice   Hearne 21,275 

Marvin  H.  Williams 21.  206 

A,  Ray  Russell 20.991 

Eagle  Land  and  Cattle  Co 20,849 

H.    E.    Hancock 20,770 

Benny  Nichols 20,725 

Johnnv  Gooding 20,519 

A.   K.   Hancock 20,380 

N.   F.   McCullough 20.178 

Lonnle  Dean  Clark 20,160 

Kenneth  Freeman 20,116 

H.  R,  Cope 20,030 

M    R.  Newman 20,012 

Total     payees     In     county 

(220) 8,580,713 

GARZA   COUNTY 

H,  V,  Wheeler 51,903 

Avery  Moore,  Jr -  37.578 

James  W.  Stone 28,814 

Clarence  E.  Baslnger 26,951 

S.  C.  Storle.  Sr  ,  EST 24.940 

Double  T  Farms 24,  541 

Weldon  R.  McGehee 23,288 

S.  C.  Storie,  Jr 22,980 

Jim  Bob   Porterfleld 22,006 

U  Lazy  S  Farms 21,687 


Total  payees  In  county 
(10)    

GLASSCOCK    COUNTY 

Bednar    Bros 

August  M.  Prysak 

Edwards  and  Edwards 

Eugene  E.  Hirt 

Daniel  A.  Hlrt 

Lawrence  A.  Jost 

Alfred  E.  Perry 

Charlie  A.  Smith 

Ralph   A.   Halfmann 

Walter  H.  Halfmann 

Sidney  F.  Hlrt 

Hall  Bar  H  Ranch 

Delbert  R.  Halfmann 

Clifford  W.  Hoelscher 

Leon  A.  Halfmann 

Pred  J.  Hoelscher 

Arthur  Hoelscher 

Joseph  C.  Schwartz 

Schraeder  &   Sons 

CXVin 497— Part  6 


284,  688 


39,984 
39,  245 
36,316 
32,354 
31,854 
,378 
183 


31, 
29, 
26,  623 
26,311 
26.  289 
25.  852 
25,  308 
21,  093 
23,  896 
23. 754 
23.009 
22.953 
22.031 
21.901 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

James  C.  Johnson 20  266 

Arnold   D.   Lange 20.191 

Total  payees  In  county 

(21)    672.791 

CRAY    COUNTY 

Ray  G.  Burger  E  Son 23.  274 

Moody    Farms 21.694 


Tot-al  payeee  In  county  (2) . 

GRAYSON    COUNTY 


Bob  Ught 

Leland   Strawn. 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

GUADALUPE    COUNTY 

Prank  P.  Watson,  Jr 

Clarence    Krackau 


44,968 


26.772 
24, 580 


51.  352 


26,  315 
20,837 


Total  payees  in  county  (2i.  47,  152 

HALE    COUNTY 

J.  C.  Mills - 91,  729 

E.  A.  Houston 69.  56^ 

Grady  .Shepard 69,482 

Frank  Moore 68.  784 

Ercell  Glvens 67,  815 

Fred  D.  Bradshaw 65.457 

Jiunes    Cannon 62,960 

Doug   Ellison 61,443 

Joe   B,    Lovelace 58,995 

Warren  Malhis 58.259 

Jason  H.  Allen 56,885 

Irvin  P.  Lee 54,477 

Lonnle  Cannon 53,  879 

Leo  Mathls 51.  564 

Winston  T,  Jones 51.  329 

A.  R.  Meador.  Jr 49.  241 

Jerry   Glvens 48,668 

Home    Brothers 48.663 

C.  P.  Smith 48,425 

W  D.  Scarborough.  Jr 47,  8f)4 

A,  W.  Hardin 45,  806 

O.  A.  Stout.  Jr 44.700 

J.  H.  Klrby  and  Sons 44,  186 

Joe  Sherrod 43.677 

T.  R.  Joines   43,100 

Elmo  Stephen? 42,469 

Swann  Pettit 42,334 

C.  E.  Carter  and  Son 41,  549 

Ralph  E,  Davis 41.444 

Lee    C.    O'Neil 39.679 

John  C.  Carter 39.640 

Clayton  Terrell 37,  415 

Charles  Noe! 37.12.5 

Dennis    Zachary 36,858 

O.    D     Rhodes 36,748 

W.    C.    Harper 36.  6<:7 

Prank  Stanton.  Jr 36.  151 

John   A.   Bell 36.08! 

E.  J.  Pope.  Jr 36.078 

Stephen  Smith 35   746 

J.  L.  Browning 35.632 

J.  D,   James 35,482 

Jones   Masters  Farms.   Inc 35.447 

Jimmy  McLaughlin 35.422 

Joe    Barton 35,259 

Bob  Riley 35.243 

Leon  Griffin 34,  874 

Henry  C,  Griffin 34.871 

John  Joe  Klrchoff 34.716 

Joe  H,  McWilllams 34.  617 

S.  J.  Younp 34.473 

T.  C.  Clanton 34.308 

G.  O.  King 34.275 

Wallace  Cannon 34.221 

R.   Bruce   Walker 33.393 

James  E.  Laney 33.242 

O.  A.  &  C.  E.  Webb -^.  33  211 

Larry  F.  Walter 33,07! 

R,   G.    Russ.   Jr 32   872 

A.    E,   I^wellen 32,800 

Carl    PlilUips 32.696 

Arthur  VV,   S'M-el!e 32.677 


7879 

Marcus   Brelaiid 32   596 

Burgess   Farm   Account 32.588 

Harold   W    Thoma.s 32.535 

Dee  W    Martin 32.480 

Howard  Hurt 32.  353 

C    R    Kay 32.330 

Donald   Lee  Terrell 32.285 

J.  W.   Davis 32.223 

C   T.  Minchew  and  Miller  Trust..  32.  115 

Weldon  Ferguson 32.  022 

S     R.    Heard 31.776 

Bill    Riley. 31.321 

Mary    Megna 31,170 

Ralph   Whetler 30,933 

Irvan    Rhodes 30,788 

Gene  Boyd 30,786 

Davis  Cannon. .^ 30.573 

D    T    Graham 30,373 

Ross    and    Thompson 30,164 

Owen    E     Jones 30,129 

Harold  V.  Davis 30.111 

Heath    Brothers 30,043 

Steve   Lee_. 30.040 

Walter  Gilliam 29,781 

A    J     Givens 29,498 

Loren    J     West 29,458 

Benson  Farn^s,  Inc 29,399 

Delbert   Howell 29,171 

Harvey  Lutrick 29,072 

Alton  Leach 28.825 

Jim  Bob  Curry 28.805 

Jake    Q     Finney 28.756 

Mac    Houston 28,685 

Max    Saeeser 28  595 

Raymond   Akin 28,551 

L    b,  Ballard.. 28  450 

Millard  J,  Hancock 28  297 

Austin  ONeil,  Jr 27.779 

Don   Cannon 27,329 

Royce  Carthel 27,321 

Jolm  Trimrnier,  Jr 27.  235 

The  Waters  Trust 26,856 

R,    L     TulU? 26.819 

Luke  M    Miller 26.699 

Herschel  Blankenshlp 26.634 

Joe    Oswalt 26,578 

J  tmes  K    Sageser 20  563 

Danlrl    J     Fondy 26.555 

L     K     Gregory... 26.538 

J    E    Helm      26,490 

Charles  L    King 26,350 

.Tack  Gonzales 26  267 

Jack    Robertson 26  261 

Earl    M    James 26  068 

J.    T.   Terrell. 26^068 

L    L    Ray 25,983 

Donald    C.    Ebellng 25^964 

Doug  G    Sopher.. 25.941 

Jerry    W.    Shadden 25.781 

Kenne'h  n    Wle.se 2.j.'737 

Elmer    Koennlng 25.690 

Dempsey    D     Skipper. 25.588 

Joe  Sharp 25.501 

Robert   Schoppa 25.406 

Willie    V     Dunn 25!312 

Jerry   K    Oswalt 25.259 

Jerrel!    Cate    25.  197 

W    E    Terrell 24  681 

Weldon    Reed 24.574 

Quetln    Redinger 24   549 

John   M    Norfleet 24.540 

Ershel    W    Johnson 24  520 

William    H     Flnkner... 24.510 

J    D    Ba.>=    Jr 24.468 

Gi  rdon    H     Branham 24.341 

Herman   S    Tennell 24  273 

Richard   L    Howard 24.187 

Welkin    Farm.s    No     2 24.155 

Neal  and  W    E    Burnett 24   109 

Warren  Thomas 24.  067 

Wesley  A    Schumacher.. 24.064 

I  aura  Fave  McDnugal 23.  843 

Rex    Jordan 23,796 

B    R    Bennett 23.767 

Rae    Groce 23.732 

Wltten   Farms- 23.567 

J    E    Sullivan .-  23.262 

Billv    F    Svlvester. 23.263 


78^0 
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BlUy  J 

VV.    H. 
Allen  I 
J     A.    ; 
Carrol! 
Henry 
Jim  ' 
Mel  Ro 
Lonnie 
Jack    X 
Joe  C 
Frank 
Loyd    J 
Rayforc 
Clark  I 
Turner 

F   G.  : 

J.  Robeh 
R.  S.  W 


Hu 


.1 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  9,  1972 


Miller 

mas   Johnston 

Griffith 

Blount 

Spann 

Miller.  Jr 

Terrell 

t  E.  Wilson 

v.  Young 

McPherson 

Reeves 

y  Davis 

McCuIlouch 

Garlbay 

Holland 

McDanlel 

Evans 

Hobgood 

Benn 

Robertson 

Stukey 

Hillman 

■    S.  McBeth 

Lutrlck 

Benn 

Hobgood  Est 

W.   Harrel! 

Lee  Crlswell.  Jr. 

Harp 

,  McClaln 

Bankston 

Hays 

James 

tone,  Jr 

;   McBeth 

Ahrens 

rrell 

i   Rosser,  Jr 

Boyd 

th  W.  Ashby 

Lancaster 

IcKenzle 

rollver 

Pierson 

N.  Wardlow 

Marshall 

1    Gregg 

Farms 

ope 

rue,  Jr 

Stephens 

Groce 

Bros.  Produce,., 

Copeland 

L.   Allen 

McCoy  &  Son 

Pope 

McAnalley 

Barrett 

Harmel 

B.   Cox 


Id 


23. 260 
23.251 

23, 144 
23,  124 
23,034 
22.  966 
22,  737 
22, 733 
22. 541 
22,  537 
22,  497 
22,483 
22,47! 
22,407 
22.  346 
22,  273 
22, 254 
22,  142 
22,  110 
22,  107 
21,  987 
21,  967 
21,  926 
21,811 
21,  732 
21. 675 
21,  623 
21,477 
21,  418 
21.  363 
21.  284 
21.238 
21,  101 
21,071 
20, 982 
20,  958 
20,  925 
20.913 
20.  860 
20,  846 
20,  798 
20,764 
20,  764 
20.677 
20,  675 
20,  627 
20,527 
20.  521 
20,462 
20,447 
20,  426 
20,  363 
20,351 
20,317 
20,263 
20,  217 
20,  176 
20,  108 
20,  104 
20,  085 
20,  030 


James  Alvln  McAnear,  Jr. 

Robert   R,   Hutcherson 

Ted    Bruce 

Hawkins  i:  Lane 

C-  L    Benson 

M     P     Smith 

Eudy    Farms 

James  S    Guest 

Harold    Burk 

S,  D   Posey  &  Son 

John  C    Johnson 


22,  792 
22,  737 
22,  682 
22.  353 
22,  077 
22,074 
21,899 
20,916 
20,  647 
20,  242 
20,  041 


Total 

(3!  I 


payees      In     county 


HANSFORD    COUNTY 

Collier  Bros,,  Inc 

C    H    Clawson 

Jack  Hart 

R   E.  and  Rue  Sanders 

Don    Hart 

Roy    Roper 

Gu5    O.    Birdwell 

Donnie   Thoreson 

Lynn    &    Jon    Hart 

D.  C.   DUley  Est 

Willard    McCloy 

Lloyd    Buzzard 

J   L.  Whitaker 

Eva  Holt 

Carl    Archer 

Fletchf-r  Bros  ,  Inc 

J    P.    Armes 

A   R,  Bort 

Dan  E,  Archer 

Ward    V,    Nolder 

BUI    Logsdon 

Archie  Nelson 

John  C,   Harris 

Hez    M     Frazier 

Charles  R    Ball 

Jack     Her.son, 

Robert  H  Novak 

L  H  Gruver,,. 

T  C  Harvey,  Jr '_\ 

Pittman   &•   Sons.  Inc 

Glen    O,    Htller V.V. 

Wm.  F,  D    Etllng V..V. 

Ernest    Wilmeth 

Clarence    Zabel 

R,  C    Porter ..V.V 

M    D    McLaughlin lllll 

W    R    Murrell _ 

Joel  D,  Stavlo 

Taylor   &    Gee 

Henry    Grotegut 

C.  Ralph  Blodgett 

F     W     Thomas 

Vance    B     Morris 

Wesley    Garnet  t 

E    David  Knutson 


814.927 


72,  738 
66,  506 
56.617 
48,  117 

46,  625 

42,  091 
41,317 
40,  027 
39,  051 
37,516 
37,  500 
36.  493 
33.395 
32.  564 
32,364 
31.  258 
30,  458 
29,  084 
28,  371 
27.  903 
26.  926 
26,  640 
26.  574 
26,  516 
26,  411 
26,  406 
26,  357 
26,  262 
25,  50*5 
25,  302 
24,  965 
24,  89'i 
24,  755 
24,  462 
24.  4W1 
24   383 
24,  321 
23,  962 
23 , 580 
23   553 
22,  895 
22,  702 
22. 369 
22,  164 
21.669 


Prantz  &   Prantz 

Green  Farms 

Hartley  Moore  Farms 

Chain    C     Inc 

Verlln  D,  Lasley 

Herring  Cattle  Co 

McCleskey  Cattle  Co.,  Inc. 

Joe    D,    Keast 

Wilbur  L    Bryant 

Gary    K,    George 

Alfred    R.    Ford 

J.   Y,  McAdams 

Exum   Ranch 

Edward   J.   Wieck 

G,  Malcolm  Bryant 

Paul   G-  Daniel'  &  Son 

G.    Ivory    Edlln 


40,  234 
36,  193 
35,537 
35,  138 
34,532 
30,  386 
30,  117 
24.366 
23 , 284 
23,  187 
22,  928 
22,927 
22, 275 
22, 124 
21,679 
21.  152 
20,  399 


Total  payees  in  county  (21).       749,030 


H.\SKELL    COUNTY 

Ji>hnny   D,   Reid 

Burson    and    Burson 

John  L.  Grlndstaff,  Jr 

Melvin  C.  Joaselet 

Arlos    W,    Weaver 

Wallace  L.  Dudensing 

Ray   Carter 

Jalea   R,    Glover 

Willard    L,    MuUlns ...JiW 

Amos    D,    May 

Robert   G.   Walton " 

E,   H,   Tankersley,  Jr 

Ellis  L,  Tankersley 

William    G.    Elllsl 

R,    W.   Raynes II 

L     Weldon   Norman 

Thomas  J    Bevel 

Albert  R.  Hannsz 

Sammy   L.   Grlndstaff 

Robert    W,    Herren 

Joel    Bevel 

Donald    Griffls 

George    A,    Mullino 

Allen    Strickland 

Thurmond    Bynum 

Virgil  E.  Sonnamaker 

Henry  and  Melvin  Vojkufka 

Willie  Z,  Bettis  Est 

Pace  Bros 

William   M,   Reld 

Vernon  P,  Terrell 


Total      payees      In     county 
(311     


To-al 
(45) 


payees     In     county 


1 ,  427.  985 


Total      payees 
211)    


In      county 


6,  465,235 


HALL    COUNTY 

Richards 

Rothwell 

Reed 

Monzingo 

IcAnear 

Fowler 

3    Foster 

tchins 

•  Cofer 

F,   Wldener 

ontgomery 

ontgomery 

Hedrick 

Becker 

E     Hutcherson 

ros, 

Farms 

onzlngo 

Hanvey,  Jr 

nsley,  Jr 


36  581 
35,  971 
33,  275 
33,  207 
32,  840 
32.489 
31,  617 
29,  741 
29,  671 
29,  117 
28,  539 
27.  176 
26,955 
26,  810 
25,  659 
23,  718 
23,  556 
23, 429 
23,  231 
22.885 


HARDFMAN    COUNTY 
M     E     W.nt.^OIl,    Jr 

Robert  Nippert 

Edward  L    Turner 

Roy  Hines   " 

w  L  Wilson m.."rr 

1-t  Natl    Bk.  Trus.  C.  O.  Conley. 

James    W     Tabor 

Carl  Vestal II III. 

Nv.ckles   &   Gerald 

Qiientin    Wilson 

Weldon     Tabor 

Harry  C    Beckn^I II.II. 

Aron   W    PhilliDS .      '"   I 

Billy    R.    Nowell II. 

Jack  Hvirst 


HIDALGO  COUNTY 

Viilley  Acras 

Engleman    Farms 

J,  W,  Wallace  &  Sons 

Geo,  T   Helle 

M   W,  Nelson 

Edgar  R,   Smith 

Bill    Burns 

Frank  Schu.iter 

Las  Palmas  Farms 

Simue:   R,   Sparks 

Robert  Gandy 

R:o  Farm,s,  Inc 


Total 
(15) 


payees      In    county 


HARTLFY     COUNTY 

Carl    J,    Kuper 

Harold   H,   Hogue 

Framack    Farms 

Bofjkout    &   Son 


30 

411 

28 

568 

28 

424 

2(3 

514 

25 

652 

23 

105 

22 

785 

21 

349 

21 

123 

459, 

425 

■^-^  - 

_-r=rr- 

89. 

251 

87. 

337 

57. 

304 

48, 

620 

50, 908 

49  313 

36,  431 

32,  981 

31,027      Albert   M,    Brinkley 

30,834     Holcomb  &  Black 

Therman   Eoff 

Luther  E,  Bradford 

J   R,  Stump 

C    B,  Shields,  Jr I_ 

C    B,   Shields,  Sr 

Ben  E.stes  Bearden 

M.  D    &  N,  J.  Moore,  Jr 

J    R.   Russell 

O?  Tge  R    Berldon 

Wm    E   May 

Jack  Harbison 

Bibby  McDanlel 

J    B    Pollock 

Fuller  Farms 

Ardean  McDanlel 

M,  F,  Frost 

Bert  Forthuber 

Mrs  Fred  Krenmueller.. 
M.    Krenmueller 


49,741 
43,  194 
42,439 
34.  141 
34,  141 
32,  664 
32,  500 
32.087 
31.349 
29.  122 
28.  298 
28.298 
27,  736 
25.825 
24. 173 
24.  Ill 
24,011 
22.  980 
22.  929 
22.  662 
22.485 
22. 188 
21,961 
21,700 
21,441 
21,  137 
21,098 
20.540 
20.512 
20.  220 
20,  156 


847.  053 


75.572 
67,512 
62.307 
62,  132 
59,  831 
58,  520 
58.  175 
56,469 
56.  152 
55.998 
65.549 
55,  000 
54.  269 
54,  087 
53,  777 
53,777 
53, 485 
53,369 
52,  862 
52,098 
50,761 
49,  183 
47,  182 
46,  186 
45,  493 
43,  853 
43,564 
42,  753 
42,  574 
42,  252 
41.834 
41,821 
41,831 


March  9,  1972 


Clarence  Johnstone 41.806 

Shary  Farms.  Inc 41,374 

Carl    Schuster 40,715 

N.  H,  Kltayama 40,  687 

Evergreen  Farms.  Inc 40,617 

Turberville    Farms 39,928 

Bryan   Hanks 39,226 

John  B    Hardwlcke.  Sr 38.429 

James    Dyer 37.602 

El  Ramon  Development  Co.,  Inc 36.  440 

Geo.  V,  Harren 36,339 

American  Farm,  Inc 35,930 

Kirk    Schwarz 35,642 

L,  J,  Krska 35.  615 

Anthony  Keller 35,  134 

Franklin  Dusek 35.  079 

Tom  Sekula 34,558 

J.  R.  Wade  Farms,  Inc 34,  475 

Everett  Bell 34!  398 

W.   G.   Bell 34,173 

Conly    Bell 34,  173 

Lloyd    Schwarz 33.524 

Edith  Tyner 33,432 

Wyatt  &  Ware 33,255 

Dan  Bearden 33,242 

W.  A.  Odom.  Jr 33,217 

Marvin  A.  Schwarz 32,  938 

Dudley  Farms 32,574 

D.  J.  Schwarz 31,462 

F.  E.  Knapp 30,612 

J.  A.  Knapp 30,612 

E.  J.  Blake 30,502 

L.  H,  Freeman 30,  181 

Steven    Bearden 30,114 

Boyce  Farms,  Inc 30,  058 

Kenneth    Hood 29,622 

Paul  D.  Moore,  Jr 29,  127 

R.  C.  Jones 29,  125 

Victor  Russell 28,762 

Dudley  J.  Stetzer 28,565 

J.  S.  &  Quinn  McManus 28,  511 

Utah  Dickerson 28,  347 

Woody    Cellum 27,839 

Barr    Ewlng 27.787 

Wm,  T,  Dudley 27,486 

Tommy  Richards 27,380 

Verner    Oustafson 27,371 

Jack  &   Roy  W,   Barnes 27,303 

Holmes  Farms,  Inc 27,212 

C,  E,  Duncan  Farms  No.  2 26,929 

Ostrowskl   &   Son 26,596 

Leon  McDanlel 25,906 

Wllburn    Malm 25,781 

H.    M.    Pitts 25.762 

Stacy  S.  Malone 25,565 

Ray  C.  Jones,  Jr 25,500 

E.   L.   Tyner 25,228 

Mervln  Headley 25,  115 

Mitsuru  Sakal 24,935 

Deck  Produce  Co 23,991 

Jack   Drawe 23,425 

Clifford   Bros 23,082 

Mike  &  Joe  Chapa 22,871 

Billy  H,  Drawe 22,450 

B,  W.  Carlson 21.939 

Juan  Vlllanueva.  Sr 21 .  889 

Edward   Willis 21.693 

Tlieser  Bros 21,561 

Billy  P,  Green 21,  548 

M.    A,    Drewry 21,  187 

Weldon    Blackwell 21.  138 

Arthur   E.   Schwarz 20,894 

Greg  Pinkston 20.  860 

Billy   Pemelton 20.599 

Lewis  Pry 20,537 

Earl   F,    Cohrs 20.383 

E,    O.    Houts 20.352 

Florence  M.   Anderson 20,  119 

E.  M.  Prerklng 20.014 

Total      payees     In     county 

(112)    4,040,582 

HILL    COUNTY 

Daniel    Pustejovsky 43,890 

Gerlk  Bros.,  Ptnrs 35,900 

Ellison  Bros 35,201 

G.  Ray  Sawyer 30,593 

Cecil  &  Delmer  Sulllns,  Ptnrs 30.  494 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wallace    Lavender 27.835 

Seth    Orr 27.514 

Claud  D,  Wat.son 24,039 

Clyde  F,  Nowlln 22,  189 

Alton    Cordell 20,866 

Gtrault   and  Son 20,755 

Raymond    Allen 20,  184 

Edmund    Marek 20.166 

Total      payees      in      county 

(13)    1  359.626 

HOCKLEY    COUNTY 

White  Face  Farms 7G,  207 

Spade  Ranch,  Inc 70,657 

Marvin  E,   Green 64,560 

Erlan  D,  Gresham 63!oi3 

Neal    Caswell 62.021 

Lockett  Seed  Co 60.  716 

W,  N,  Halliburton 60,512 

Don    Brazil 60,127 

Loyd  Hood 58,456 

W,  L.  Harris 56.  945 

A.  B,  Enloe.  Jr 55,904 

J,  Walter  Hobgood 55  773 

L,  E,  Mitchell 55,561 

William  M,  Cain 52,  032 

William  E,  Carr.  Jr 51,705 

Billy  Ray  Mclnroe 50,  846 

Preston  L,  Lyda 50,  3ei 

Palmer  &  Dowell 48,097 

Selmer  H,  Schoenrock 47,  f-38 

Joe   W,    Cook,   Jr 46,658 

Paul  W.  Christian 46.356 

Whitharral    Gin 44,931 

Jack    Sherrod 44,690 

Marjorie    Post 44,377 

James  T,  Rackler 43.  434 

Joe    Conatser 43,334 

Gordon    McMillan 42,474 

Bobbie  F,   Veretto 41 !  663 

Calvin  W,  Neal 41.348 

Fred  G    Owens 40,254 

Nelson  L,  Reinsch 40,071 

Raymond     Gunn 39.722 

Cecil    B,    Helms 39,341 

H,   Joe   Schwartz 39,163 

Pat  A.  Dunavant 38,252 

Mallet    Ranch 37,204 

Bill    Graf 36,718 

Billy     Arnwine 36,067 

Bill      Gerlk 36.027 

Chester   Borders 35.891 

Howard    Venable 34,604 

Hub      Butler 33,838 

Troy  M.  Overman 33,730 

Harley     Stanley 33.464 

Buck    Gossett 33,280 

Louie  Ray  Carter 32  811 

Douglas    Kauflman 32,240 

Elbert   C.   White.   Jr 32.022 

Melvin   L.   Hale. 31,935 

R,    M.    Marrow 31,865 

George    Wade.    Jr 31.669 

Carl    E.    Ratliff 31.629 

D.mald  Ray  Gre.iham 31.374 

William    Clements 31,239 

Walter    S.    Carter 31,224 

Carl   &   Everette   Butler 30,837 

Ronnie    Avers 30,608 

James    Buford    Chambers 30,416 

J.   J,   Rlster 30,346 

L,    E,    Mitchell,    Jr 30.333 

Sam    Hoover 30,122 

Don       Reding 30,  103 

Sam  S,  Rush 30,093 

Elwood    Patterson 29,982 

Ronnie  M,  Brown 29,  832 

Donald    E,    Caddell 29,618 

Chesley   G,  Hobgood 28.165 

Dale      Newsom 28.079 

Jim  J,   Hobgood 28,029 

Earl    D    Lewis 28,000 

Jack    McMillan 27,914 

Larry  R,   Chaney 27,911 

Gordon    Crouch 27,614 

Glenn    Thrash 27,318 

Roger    K,    White 27^308 

Murl    M,    Onnan 27,283 

Buddy  L,  Miller _  27,151 


7881 


J,    E,   Wisdom 26  955 

Kenneth    Spradley .....l  26!754 

Roy    Johnson 26  540 

Raymond  H    Belew.. II.IIII  26^  535 

H    J,  Stemfath 26!240 

Tom    Burrus "I  26   186 

Catharine    C.    Whlttenburg 26  018 

Melvin   R    Glenn 25^913 

Van    E,   Alderson 25  906 

Aubrey    L.    Lockett '.'.H  25.650 

B,   W,   Gran- 25,440 

Earl    D    Patterson 25!  376 

Donal    Hamlll,, 25^308 

Martin    Lawson 25  252 

M,   G,   Moore H  25  168 

Cecil   C    Cookston 24.642 

L    L    Alderson 24!  553 

AculT    Farms 24  488 

H.  E.  Mowry 24  407 

Jewel    D     Melton HI  24  348 

Carroll    E     Bradshaw 24^300 

Henry  J.   Schmldly 24^263 

Robert  &  Jeff  Kauffman 24.254 

L     C     Vance 24^225 

H     T     Crenshaw 24,202 

Harold  K.  .'Mderson 24^086 

J     B,    Hosklns,    Jr 24.055 

George    T.    Forbus 24^000 

J    E    Wade 23,915 

Ford   A    Carter "H  23^900 

Jamee  Lee  Waldrop 23.869 

Ben   M    McWliorter 23!  810 

D    C.  Reed  Est 23!737 

Billy    Thetford 23^712 

E    W    Sanford  Est 23.599 

Glenn  R    Price 23.403 

George   R     Martin 23!  383 

James  G    Marrow.  Jr 23.281 

Jerry  Biffle 23^277 

Walter  Schmalstleg 23,  265 

Wallace  D   TTirash 23,252 

Harvey  Demel 23,230 

Frank  Karvas,  Jr 23.201 

Clarence  E    Myatt. 23!  116 

James  Blackwell 23.  113 

Danny  Grant 23.  109 

Joe   Bowman 23.024 

Bobby  D    Jackson 22.896 

Robert  E    Avery 22!  786 

Ray  Anderson 22,7:^6 

Edward    Pinkert 22,479 

Richard   Lawson 22,400 

Everette     S.mpson 22,381 

Leila   Mathers. 22,186 

Owens  Farms,  Inc 22  061 

Dene  R    Headstream. 21,837 

Ralph  F    Wade 21,826 

Joab  Alexander 21,824 

Roy  N    Wliltteiiburg 21,651 

Jerry    W,   Myatt 21.507 

Bill    Price 21,431 

Ray    Gerik 21,202 

Holiis  F    Borland 21,188 

Ervm    Gilliam 21.173 

Ed  R    R<:ynolds 21.125 

S    J    Clevenger 21,080 

Tommie  E    Stracener 21.078 

H    R    Phillips 21.066 

C    A    Jackson 21,040 

James  Stroope 21,  037 

J.  T,  Hall,  Jr.. - 20.870 

Ernest  T    Price 20,747 

Marvin  W    Menzel 20.730 

Kenneth  Montgomery 20.560 

W,  J,  Shockley 20,523 

Rayford  Bynum 20,336 

Bobby   Buchanan 20,325 

Jack  Ballow 20,275 

B  D,  Whitley 20,  225 

Jack  Avers 20,211 

Norvel   V    Pred 20.  157 

Albert  M,  Storey 20,  147 

Maple  Wilson  c  o  L  N  B  PuUd 20.  137 

E     B     Burelsmith 20.130 

W     D     Terry.., 20.066 

H    Dan  Johnston 20.  US9 

Total      pavees     In     county 

(1631    ..' 5.069.040 


788:  > 


1971 
mt 

loc 

Dd.wr 
Geor 

Wade 
J    & 

Wade 
Arno 


ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ts  of  S20,000  or  more— Excluding 
5  —  Texas — Continued 

HOTSTON    COUNTY 

Rials 40,  JiO 

e  Murray ..  30.  917 

Minter.    Sr 28,082 

B    F^rm 25.348 

.dinner,  Jr 21.  992 

Cotton  Co 20.900 


d 


P 


Ed:;a; 

Paul 

De!b. 

Jame; 

Robe 

G    C 

Brtii) 

Kobe: 

HOTdi 

Robe: 

P.    oe] 

Ro 

Jack 

Sr.irl 

DavKi 

Elbe.- 

S.    M 

M.irt; 

H.^rve 

R   dn^ 

Oliver 

Meivii 

Harve 

.J-hr.r 

Leslie 

Jerrv 

E     W 

J.    W. 

Melvir 

J.  W.  : 

Morri; 

Aubr 

M.iri 

Willi 

B;gon; 

L.i'A.Te 

Ne;l     ] 

Arnolc 

Caivin 

La:;do 

Ji  >hni€ 


Kay  M 

NTichai 
J  Lv 
Dell  V 
C  L 
Cjnd.: 
Rjber 
O    A. 


Wi,;:.T 

Da-.;a 

Marior 

Harold 

Harold 

Bobby 

M.iurl 

G,i 


V 


Cla-ide 
Noble 
C  Jb;e 
Herider 


Total  payees  :n  county  i6 

HOWARD    COUNTY 

Ph. Hips 

\dara3 

t    Stanley 

C.    Barr 

;  V.  Fryar 

Brougnton.  Jr.    

hton   Sackett  Farms,  Inc_- 

Nichols 

E  Tiibb 

t  F    Beal! 

C    Weijner.  Jr 

•i;iilps 

!,  Hopper 

y   W    Frvajr 

Barr 

Long 

Haney 

;  Fryar 

,•  L    Adams 

•■  (v  iteUa  Brooks 

Nichols 

Smith 

■  Fryar 

y    R.   Stanley 

R     Walker 

Iden 

Lomax 

Sh.ve 

Glbbs 

'ryar 

Patterson 

Lankf  ord 

Clvde  E>enton 

C,   Fryar 

Farms 

ice  G.  Adkms 

'ryar 

J,  Lloyd 

Hughes 

I    Burcheil 

Walker 


e  ' 


xn 


167, 463 


43.008 
44,  409 
42,912 
42.  805 
41,  348 
40.  723 
39.  894 
37,  229 
34.  938 
31.  124 
30,  917 
30,  436 
28,  440 
28  164 
27,  508 
27.  347 
26.961 
26,  84S 
26. 723 
26.  612 
26.  364 
26.  310 
26,  2Qj 
25, 447 
25.  3*^;* 
25,  337 
24.  589 
23.  960 
23.  318 
22,  417 
22,  010 
2 1 ,  63  J 
2 1 . 600 
21.  314 
21.  261 
21.  081 
20.  946 
20.  330 
20.  2.55 
20.  148 
20.  041 


i  Jta.      payees      In      county 

'■il  '     - "-    1,  164   196 


I  1 


HUDSPLTH 

ynard,  Inc 

Lynch 


n:h. 


M 


;ew   Farms 

achinery 

o    Holguin 

L.  Chambers, 
horp 


47.  613 
27.397 
26.  418 
25.  341 
23,  483 
22.303 
21.  257 
20.  257 


rota:  payees  in  ounty  i8i  -. 

HUNT     COUNTY 

--  K,  Myre 

Dcdson 

F  Dodson 

W    Burt '."_" 

W     Anderson 

D   Williams " 

qe   M.   Clack 

Rav 


214,  069 


59.  040 
36,  999 
35.  178 
34,  778 
33, 739 
27.  047 
23,  569 
21.  353 


T:ta'.  payees  in  county 


18). 


HUTCHINSO.V    COUNTY 

Higley 

Vatson 

"attle  Corp 

5on  &  Parks 


271.  703 


64,  837 
37  09.3 
35.  215 
34,  610 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jack  Joh::son.  Jr 23,454 

O    O.Smith 23.087 

F    B,  Early 22.835 

R    E.   Womble 22,  158 

Ray   .Moore 21.971 

Raymond  Jaryis 21,645 

Charles  Johnson 21,324 

Gene  T.iylor 20.931 

Car,o.!    McCloy 20,759 

Wilson    .McCloy 1 20.  759 

Thane  McCloy 20,647 

Total  payees  in  county 

(15)  -"- 411.332 

J.^CK    COONTY 

T    L    C    Livestock  Co 54,232 

Henderson   I'j   Durham 27,268 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

JACKSON    COUNTY 

Eni:l    B,.re3.   Jr 

Reubei    Kr.inier 


81,500 


33,  055 
21.028 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).  54,083 

JEFF    DAVIS    COUNTY 

Jam?3    P     Espy 33,768 

E,  &  E    Liyestock  Co.,  Inc 27.822 

Olen     Lane 21.857 

McE:r..y  and  :UE!roy 21.056 

Total  payees  .n  county  (4)  _.  104.  503 

JIM    WELLS    COUNTY 

R     W,    Mi-.li-r 40   518 

Leon  Eochberg-r 32.551 

Frank  J.   Hoelscher 28,  462 

Don     Bogean 27,786 

Ernest  L    H'-'Clscher 25,024 

H     H     Presnal! 24,769 

J    .M    Delhnger,  Jr 24,558 

Max    Richter 22,996 

W     M     Laughlln 21,135 

Total  payees  In  county  (9)  .  247.  799 


JOHNSON    COUNTY 

Jamis  E,  Kemp 

Jack   Davis 

Roy  L   A:  M,  L.  Plunkott  P/S... 
.Mb°r:    .Anthony 


31,250 
25,731 
23,  210 
21,  032 


Tot.al  payees  in  county  (4).       101,223 


JONES    COUNTY 

Hjke  Propst 

W.  C.  Mat^hett 

Herman  .'\,  Propst 

BUI   Pritchard ' 

Chas  M.  Herndon... 

Vernon    I.ovvorn 

Wilae  L.  Byrd 

James  D    Lovvorn 

Clinton  C    M'->ss 

Herman   T,   Steel 

Hollis  W.  Madden III... 

H.  L,   Ford 

Frank    Vasek 

William  W.  Cook 

Thoma.5  G    Nix 

Pied  Piper  Firms 

Raymond    Scifres 

V/eldon  F    Walker. 

Elbert   D    .Epperson 

Schoonmaker  Bros 

Stenholm  Farms 

Oddle  Jone= 

Oran  Brigham 

W.   D.  Smith [ 

Herinan  B.  Propst 

C    O,  Richards 

E'.-a  T,  Amerson 

H     H.   McLeod 

F.  A.  Loilar .. 

B    J,  Wilson^ 


71.348 

67.  236 
50.  457 
45.  205 
36.  776 
34.  439 
34.  113 
32,810 
31,643 
31.  088 
3  1 .  053 
30,  206 
29.  143 
28.  505 
27.  414 
26.952 
26,  689 
26.  095 
25.  658 
25,  530 
25,  310 
24.  625 
24.  513 
24.  137 
23.  796 
23  318 
23,  082 
22.  781 
22,  353 
22.042 


March  9,  1972 


John   E.   Scarborough - 
John  A,  Carnes 


20, 733 
20.  462 


Total  payees  in  county  (32)  .       989.  517 


KAUFMAN    COUNTY 

Mon ty   Clayton 

Robert  J.  Wortham 

J    L,   Helm 

Jerry  R,  Maloney 

Jack    Glenn 

Trinity  Valley  Ranch 

Total  payees  in  county  (6)  , 

KENT    COUNTY 

Gar'  h    Gresc  rv 


36.809 
35.  971 
34.  185 
33,  703 
21.785 
20,  859 


183. 312 


23,437 


KERR  COUNTY 


Y,  O.  Ranch  _ 
J    M    Auld-. 


61.  174 
29.  715 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) 

KI.NG  cou>;ty 

C.   M.  Sossaman 

Ruth  Starr  Blake  Trust 

J    P    Ratliff  Jr 

T,   C     Havins 

Raymond  King 

Tctal  payees  m  county  (5). 


90.  919 


43.036 
22. 822 
22.  774 
22.  053 
21.  806 

133. 096 


KIN:,-EY  COUNTY 

Clay    Hu.it.-.    62,449 

Myrtle  H   Hunt 31.057 

Silver  Lake  Ra inches  Co,  Inc 30.  440 

George  W,  Herndon 29.731 

George    Biinger 27.302 

P,  H   Coates  III 25.435 

West  Pip.to  R.^.ncb  Co 23,420 

.\bo    Rose 21,222 

Total  payees  in  county  (8|  .  251,056 

KLt'BERG  COUNTY 

Hu.T   Uros 36.149 

Clarence  E.  May 28.358 

Clarence  C.  May 21.929 


Tot  a',  payees  in  county  (3). 


86,  436 


K.\'OX  COUNTY 

William    J.    Goode 40,968 

League  Ranch 39,066 

Eugene  L    Thompson 38.832 

Elvis     Blake 35,788 

James  .Mbus 32.  302 

Donald  Johnson 31,778 

Wilfred    Bellinghausen 29,713 

B    M,  Farmer.    28,432 

Verna!    Zeissel 27.400 

Marvin     Zeissel 2G.  838 

Floyd  L,  Reed 26.079 

J.    C.    Elliott 25!  339 

Philip  F.  Homer 24,400 

Sam  E   CIoutE.    23,923 

Lonnie   D    OfTutt 22,941 

Chalmer   E,    Hobert 22,311 

Herbert   Bellinghausen 22.195 

J.    C.    Moorhouse 22,  134 

George  L    Floyd 21,800 

C    B    Ray 21,123 

.7     G     Hawkins 20,883 

B,   M,   Brown 20.424 

Gerald    A,    Brown 20.424 

C     H     Cornett 2oi  125 

U,  J.  Bellinghausen 20,011 

Total      payees      In      county 

(25)     '.  665.129 

L.MHAR    COUNTY 

Hicks  Graves 60.320 

Billy    Mashburn 42,049 

Creed  Bros.  Ptrs 24!  388 

Johnie  W.  Musgrove 23,361 

John  L.  Coplin 23.  179 

J    D.  Campbell 21.519 

Ben  Laird 21,427 


March  9,  1972 


Joe  D.  Mashburn 

Joe  Donald  Mashburn. 


20,316 
20,307 


Total  payees  In  county  (9) . 

LAMB    COTJNTT 

Lonnie  R.   Smith 

Billy  W.  Clayton 

M.   P.   Thedford 

D.    R.    Hopkins 

J.  D.  Smith 

Reglnal    Stephens 

L.   C.   Hewitt 

Gene    Templeton 

B.   G.   Free -. 

V.  O.  Busby 

Thomas   Harris 

Barry    Armes 

T.  a"  King.  Jr 

Ross    Lumsden 

L.  J.  Welch 

Parish    Farms 

H.  M.  Sheats 

Royce    Collins 

F.  M.  Smith 

T.  V.  Murrei; 

James  H.  Busby 

Gordon  B.  Tlmms 

Eddie    Wallace 

Ray    Wood 

Wesley  Nelnast 

J.  B.  jearl  James 

John  Bridges 

Barton    Bros 

Donnle  Cowart 

H.  M.  Gable 

Charles  W.  Wiseman 

D.  W.  Bawcom 

Royce    McFadden 

Donald  Street 

Fred   Welch 

Calvin   Wood 

B.  D.  Nelson 

J.  T.   Gibson 

Elmer    Lewis 

R.  L.  Masten 

Dor  aid  J.  Bryant 

Leo   V.   Smith 

L.  B.  Montgomery 

Kenneth  Hlnson 

Dan    Wood 

Royce   Turner 

J.  L.  Snider 

Philip    Haberer 

W.  C.  stout  Est 

Harley  D.  Jones 

Joe  P.  Miller 

Dan    Quigley 

Johhny  Hodges 

Glenn  E.   Robertson 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr 

Matt  Nix,  Jr 

J.  M.  Farmer 

W.  B.  Jones 

Nell    Wood 

Harvey  Patterson 

Larry  Lockwood 

E.  O.  Feagley 

Jack   Allcorn 

W.  W.  Thompson 

S.  K.  Flatt 

Edd    Haley 

Elme.    McQlll 

Dewlt t  Tiller 

Ernest  E.  Jones 

L.  H.  Carson 

Don   Joyner 

Emert  J.  Rose 

A.   B.   Roberts 

R.  D.  Nix 

Bennle   Harmon 

L.  G.  Watson 

Raymond  Durham 

Wallace  O.  Jones 

Robert  E.  Coen 

Benny  Dickson 

Daniel    B.    Heard 

W.  D.  Beil 

Melvln   Bock 

V.  B.  Boyles 

L.  C,  Grlsaom 

James  C,  Graham 


256,  866 


59,842 
54,  375 
53,356 
50,805 
50, 571 
49, 886 
47,061 
46.879 
45.969 
45.  226 
44.  152 
42.  734 
42,  624 
40.995 
40.  640 
40.046 
39,617 
39,  007 
37,  773 
36,933 
36.  708 
35,845 
35,  788 
35,  628 
35.  606 
35.291 
34.  752 
34,648 
34,  382 
33,611 
33.  484 
33.385 
33,  145 
32  716 
32,  523 
30,  979 
30,  370 
29,  653 
28,  960 
28.  880 
28,  705 
28,  535 
28,210 
27,  892 
27, 840 
27,  785 
27,  584 
27,  130 
26.341 
26,  145 
26,  006 
25,  868 
25.722 
25,710 
25,703 
25,  628 
25,  436 
25,283 
25,234 
25,233 
25.  103 
25,064 
24,  683 
24, 666 
24,260 
24, 143 
24.  020 
23.866 
23,822 
23,769 
23,  763 
23,609 
23,  594 
23,211 
22,  856 
22, 839 
22,  537 
22,  324 
22,235 
22,  054 
22,  188 
22,031 
21,726 
21,718 
,657 
.646 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Harley  Bussanmas 21,640 

James  A.Littleton.  Jr 21,  583 

Tn.vls    Bundick 21,675 

James    Sanderson 21,411 

R.  V,  Allcorn 21.396 

Kenneth  Wiseman 21,321 

F.   D.   Clayton 21,242 

James  E.  Steffey 21,  199 

Athol   C.  Light.  Jr. 21.  174 

N.  W   Emfinger 21,  138 

Willie  Steffey 21.051 

U.  L.  Gunter 20.911 

James  L,  Withrow 20.892 

Fred  A,  Smith    2  J,  687 

Duane  Gray 20,  63.i 

Randall    Roper 20,626 

Jimmy  Nix 20.616 

O.  D    Chester- 20,  430 

Jack  .^ngeley 20,38.1 

Prank  Wuerflein 20.313 

Glenn    Vinlng 20,  127 

Dcvern    Mandrell 20.044 

M   R.Matthews    ,..  20,010 


7883 


T'.'ta!      payees 

(1U9)     ._' 


In     county 


3,  190,  62 1 


21, 

21, 


LASALU:    COUNTY 

Gerald  Mann 

LEON    COUNTY 

Oscar  O.   Brown 

Troy  J.  Brown 

Harrell  Dean  Brown 

Total  payees  in  cotmty  (3). 

LIMESTONE    COUNTY 

Walter  3.  Honeycutt    Jr 

LIPSCOMB    COUNTY 

Vernon   G,   Schultz 

LTVZ    OAK    COUNTY 

Fred     Thorns 

LLANO    COUNTY 

Rocidie  Bros 

LUBBOCK    COUNTY 

William   E,    Armstrong 

Standefer   &   Gray 

The   Dunlap    Co 

Wendell   D.   Vardeman 

L.  L.  Lawson 

Howard    I..    Alford 

Medlock   Farms.    Inc 

R.    E.   Jones 

Don    Veretto 

Coyne   E.   Killlan 

Fred  E,  McNabb 

James  F.  Davis.  Jr 

Olan  K.  Dorsett.  Jr 

Luther   Lawson 

J.    Carter    Caldwell 

Kirby   Hobgood 

Jay  Stanton 

Smith    Brothers 

Elijah  M.  DebuEk 

Kenneth   Davies 

Earl     Foerster 

George  Oliver  Jackson 

Leroy  Grawunder 

A.  L.   Cone 

Roy  C.  Clark 

San  Augustine  Ranch 

Greenlee    Farms 

Glen  B.  Payne 

W.  R.  Sage 

J.  W.  Furgeson 

Morris  S.  Smith 

Graham  C.  Holmes 

George  H.  Harlan 

Brodle  A.  Darby 

Edward  S.  Smith,  Jr 

Billy  Meyers 

Ferman  R.  Prlddy 

J.  W.  Shadden 

Sam  A.  Durham 


23,91- 


34.  971 
24.  523 
23-  103 

82.  597 


29,793 


21.227 


47. 

424 

22, 

999 

69. 

515 

65, 

572 

62 

175 

59. 

958 

56. 

388 

53. 

307 

52, 

880 

52, 

584 

52. 

534 

48. 

959 

47 

289 

46 

852 

45 

208 

44 

828 

44 

332 

43 

033 

42 

400 

42 

001 

4!. 

680 

41 

671 

41 

645 

41 

113 

39 

461 

38 

834 

38 

460 

37 

669 

37 

50? 

36 

7?1 

36 

324 

35 

73? 

35 

683 

35 

387 

33 

ci?9 

33 

380 

33 

??6 

33 

0?1 

32 

qqo 

32 

876 

32 

770 

Ward  W.  Carrail 

Debusk  Enterprises,  Inc 

Max    Barneit 

Frank  W   Hancock 

Weldon  M,  Boyd 

Robert  Melcher 

Gleim  Brown  Blackmon 

Wienke    Br.ns 

J,  H.  Kurklm 

Exoell  W    McParling 

Har-jld   E.   Volgt 

David  S,  Enger 

E    C    Moseley.  Inc 

B,  B    Hobgood 

O    B    Chesshlr. 

Delphinc  J.  Hlavaty 

Ne\i.man  Lusk 

C    W.  Teal 

.^Iton  L   Lawson 

Clavtf.n   F    Engrr 

Clifford    Hamll'ton 

J.  C.  Heinrlrh 

Hi^rbert    Plnkert 

L.  T,  Foster 

Ray  D  Langford 

Farm  Enterprises,  Inc 

Billy  J,  Robblns-. 

Willie   C    Neel. 

Boyce    Middlebrook 

Walter  O    Hcinrich 

D     D    Quails. 

Biliv  Bryan  Boyd 

O   W,  Smith 

C    O    McNabb 

n    J    May 

W.  A,   Bill   Alspaugh 

Lowery  M    James 

Randal  L.  Rieger 

Johnnie  Joiner 

Zack    Payton 

Med'.ock  Inv.   Co.,  Inc 

J.   P.  Thompson 

Jack  Don  Dulaney 

Leon  L,  Lincecum 

,]an:ci    Attebury 

Melvln  H    Jack  Phippe 

George   H.  Johnson 

Smith   Keller 

William   H.  McKelvy 

John    T,    Paterson 

Hugh    V    Newton 

diaries  W,  Wood 

Roy    Allen    Forkner 

George  IK.  Taylor,  Jr 

Paul    Cates... 

Earl   Reasoner 

J.ack  ."idamson 

Ronnie  Jc»e  Darby 

M,   J.   Williams 

Bennie  L   James 

Joe  W,   Feity 

Paul  D    Kitcher.s 

Buddy  Hettler 

Harold    Campbell 

I,  Arnold  Chauncey 

James  T    MrMenamy 

Walter   E     Morgan 

Tom   Ed    Reynolds 

Joe  McColium.- 

Chester  B    Gilmore 

.Albert  C    Henderson 

Charles  R.  Hedges 

Milton   Kirk.-sey 

William  V    Halford 

Franklin   Helnrlch 

Jack   Louden 

A.  C.  McCallon 

Robert  H,  Park 

Leroy  Zleschang 

L   D.  Stanford 

Robert   Fehlelson 

O    D.  Sanders 

Bnice    Isom 

Lester  W,  Caraway 

CUfTord  Hilbers. 

Bobby  Joe  Harlan 

A.  L.  Rose.  Jr 

William  B  Crlswell 

Omer  D  Llndsey 

J.imes  Rlnev 


32 

32 

32. 

32, 

32, 

31, 

31, 

31, 

31, 

31. 

31. 

30. 

30. 

30, 

30. 

30. 

30. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29, 

29, 

29, 

29, 

28. 

28. 

28. 

28. 

28. 

28. 

28, 

27. 

27. 

27, 

27. 

27, 

27, 

27, 

27. 

27, 

26, 

26. 

26. 

26, 

26. 

26. 

26. 

26. 

26, 

26. 

26, 

25, 

25. 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

32 

22 

22 


765 

745 

62.2 

202 

152 

957 

938 

695 

6G4 

659 

167 

805 

556 

528 

317 

258 

144 

937 

911 

713 

569 

519 

341 

280 

222 

892 

710 

538 

521 

51R 

304 

178 

78  0 

732 

681 

672 

605 

549 

451 

424 

318 

946 

880 

833 

722 

488 

421 

363 

335 

268 

221 

019 

862 

826 

,650 

640 

532 

,427 

380 

182 

Oil 

816 

740 

715 

.615 

611 

200 

196 

069 

.  014 

.904 

.839 

639 

.512 

506 

281 

.276 

230 

,  132 

054 

.044 

020 

888 

820 

801 

772 

533 

521 

515 

438 
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lf71  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  pr 
merits  of  $20,000  or  more 
loans—  7"ejaj— CoiUuiued 

flruce  Gentry.  Sr 

D.  Drachenberg 

Ford   Bell ''m 

Rjaymond  R,  Marshall 

J  )hn  B.  Lamb 

Djyie  Curry 

Kenneth  G    Wright "T^I 

Pfcul  E.  Crosnoe.  Jr 

ne    Reid 

rry   F     Melcher 

mmy  D    Adams 

nton  Powell   Adams 

lin    Haught 

Park '' 

Leaverton,  Inc 

D.  Phillips.  Jr ^J^^ 

B    Stanton 

race  L.  Turnbow ] 

nneth  Granger 

y  Lewis  Stewart 

Iter  H    Luker 

ert  C    Baxter 

E.  Bartlett ^ 

nald  E    Adrian 

ey  W   Ferguson 

nnie    Shafer.    

ly  H    Piercy 1.//.1 

rward  D    Mahon 

Ivin    T:schler '_'_l 

ph  B    Mabry 

1    Freeman 

1   D    Jones 

M,    Brazell -.""III^I 

Iba  N'   Thompson,  Jr 

r    Childers.  Jr 

Doi. aid  Bledsoe  _    


I  si 


a- 


Johh 
A 

Eva 
Cis-i 

L 

r 

Vt'rc 

Jerit\- 

W 

Drab 

Jim 

Wa 

H 

Car 

San 

R 

C    .^ 

Oth 

J    H 

Hare 

Jam 

Don 

L    H 

Jack 

Mac 

C     E| 

Way 

Billy 

Dan 

Jerrj 

Ray 

Clari 

Wooi 

Edw 

Felix 

Pat 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ogram  pay- 
—Excluding 

22,381 

22.316 

22.314 

22.  256 

22,  235 

22.  166 

22.  087 

22.051 

21.983 

21.961 

21.923 

21.787 

21.533 

21.492 

21.419 

21    338 

21,  306 

21,  160 

21,  136 

21,  107 

21.  075 

21.  068 

20,  933 

20.  818 

20.  817 

20,  764 

23.  627 

20.  552 

20,  494 

20    427 

20,  402 

20,  383 

20,  369 

20, 293 

20.  231 

20.  157 


J     Weldon    Martin. _ 

R,    L.    Warren 

C,  L,  Mason 

J    Robert  FllUngim_, 

Glen    B,    Brewer 

Bryan    Wright 

Larry    Hagood 

Charles    Schniers 

Benriie  W.  Edwards.. 
David  L.  Hii:. 

A.   P    Edwards 

Wayland  F,  Taylor... 

G.    VV.    Jones 

C.  T.  Louder ^ 

Harold    Brumlt 

Eldon   Gattis 

Bue;    Draper. 


March  9,  1972 


33,  811 
33.  639 
33.  408 
33.  300 
32,  850 
32.  227 
32.213 
32.  187 
31.  812 
31,  536 
31,  389 
31.  385 
3 1 . 090 
29.  987 
29  808 
29.  690 
29.  520 


G   G,  Norman 

Robert  Edwards. 

J   T,  Miller 

C.  T   or  Gene  Ingle. 

R,  A.  Taylor 

J    B    Rackler ^ 

J    Martin  Baslnger. 

R   W.  Overstreet 

Delmar   Wilke 


20,  937 
20,  837 
20,  697 
20, 635 
20,  577 
20,  381 
20,  226 
20,  150 
20,  027 


Total      pavees 
(144)    .." 


In     county 


Dick  Franklin 29!  462 


Total      pavees     in     county 
I  165  I    . 


.   4.  887,  620 


LYNN   cocNrr 

G'lv    Ber.net' 

W    C    Huffaker,  Jr .1.... 

Ce :.;   Dorman 

J      r     Forbes -'.."-. 

W.   A    Ri;ss   _ "r." 

Nalt    Park "" 

R     -,   Duhn V.\. 

J    ♦    Gardenhlre 

A.  Crutcher 

Crutcher 

Colleen   Geren  _ 

Edwards,  II 

Unfred 

Phifer   Jr '_'_] 

G    Lumsden 

McKibben " 

Kldwell _.. 

er  Brothers 

Bob   Smith .....l 

3  ne  Huffaker '_'__ 

,  Barrett '_"' 

Sanders 

Singleton    

Tliomas.. 

Moore 

'11    Meeks 

Evans 

Id    Payne 

?s   H    Sanders 

D    Balch ]"^' 

Nettles 

Webb ^^! 

Forbes 

Roper 

Te    Clayton 

G    Gardenhlre 

Vaughn 

Brown 

Cook jy 

nee    Church 

row    Brewer 

Baniey 

H    Macha ...I 

-hildress '_'_' 

Theodore  B   PrankJin 


!S 


srd 


60, 006 
59,  926 
59.  412 
58,  884 
57,  087 
56.  418 
56.  329 
55   478 
54,  401 
53,  965 
52,  903 
52.  900 
52,  809 
51,  851 
47,  958 
47,  214 
47,212 
46.  546 
45,  253 
44,  437 
44    176 
43.  139 
42.  978 
42.  -.63 
42   388 
42.  095 
41,  816 
41,  53:: 
40.845 
40,  757 
40.  639 
38.  769 
38.  603 
37,  674 
37,  133 
37.  006 
36.  824 
36.  295 
36.  174 
35.  658 
35.535 
35,  034 
34.416 
34.398 
33.  838 


Bonnie  Brown. 

Oscar    Lowrey 

Howard    Moore 

Olen  Renfro """ 

O    C    Sikes ..ll.l     '_'" 

H    O,   Franklin "" 

A    C    Filllngim.  Jr "ll'l... 

Lynn   West   Est "_' 

Leland    White III. I"" 

Wayne     Carroll ^ 

Ray  .Adams 

Boyd  Pebsworth 

J     W,     Pirtle Jr.IIirjI 

Letter    Adams 

Gene    Cantwell 

D    W    Hancock 

W    J    Kahl —  Iliril"! 

Leroy   Snider 

N     B     Hancock 

C,    E,    Thetford "Iimil. 

Raymond    H,    Lawrence 

James    P     Roberts 

Jearld    Barton 

Willie    A     Nieman 

W     W     Hagood.. 

Glynn     Moore 

Charles    A,    Smith ".' 

D     R     Adamson 

E     L,    Short rmi"! 

Mickey     Pearce 

Walton    Terry "_ 

Clayton   Carter. 

D,   J,   Bessire ..." 

Weldon     Bailey 

T   B   and  Chas  Mason  Ptnrshp 

B,;-.or  Phipps 

BUI    M     Clayton I.T.I 

Aubrey  Smith 

Elmer  Schoppa 

Milton   Pnvonka 

Clayton    Lawrence 

Royce   Steven   Greer 

C    W    .Armes 

W     P     Scott ...I.. 

L- It  her    Foerster 

R     T     Brewer 

W     c     Wharton ...IIII""! 

Willis  Pennington 

W,   H.   Cook '...'.../.'. 

Maiirice  J   Huffaker 

G    W    Turner,  Jr 

Willie  Mae  Edwards 

C   I.   Littlepage 

Miriam  Collins  Green I 

W    A    Caveness.. 

Wendell  B    Morrow " 

Elton  Childress ...   '_' 

E,  R    Blakney ...l.. 

Horace   Strickland I 

J   T   Middleton   Jr .... 

Frank  Timmons 

Lit  H    Moore,  Jr... .1...1..1 

Joe  D    Unfred 

B,  R    McDonald '_ 

Ralph  M    Beach   

V,  O   Caswell 3 

R,  M.  Thomas 

V   P   Haley I"""" 

Glen   Akin ^ 

Joe  Brewer 

D   W.  Oalgnat 111" 

L   D   Halford 


23,  355 
29,  350 
29.213 
29.20! 
29.  120 
29.  074 
28.935 
28,  305 
28,  267 
27.  797 
27   778 
27,  568 
27.  300 
26.  765 
26.481 
26.453 
26,  345 
26.  232 
25.  754 
25.  733 
25.  684 
25.  294 
25,261 
25.  202 
25.  165 
24.  994 
24.974 
24.961 
24.  834 
24.  825 
24.  760 
24,531 
24,  187 
23.  833 
23, 804 
23. 759 
23,735 
23.  282 
23.093 
23,091 
23,  010 
22,  968 
22,  967 
22.  962 
22.  892 
22,  890 
22,841 
22.  829 
22.815 
22.  COO 
22.  285 
22,  236 
22.  222 
22,  178 
22,  176 
22, 127 
22,  040 
21,984 
2 1 . 902 
21,808 
21,  793 
21.  76: 
21,  650 
21.  443 
21.258 
21,  200 
21.  174 
21,  169 
20,  994 
20.  993 
20. 934 
20,  931 


MARTIN   COt7NTT 

A,  C,  Woodward 

Larry  Zane  Shaw..         1   ^ 

Glen    Cox "    ' 

Ralph  Wesley  WiUiamsII 

Melvjn   Harris 

Eula  Preslcn   Madison 
Jack  Her.hell  Kuhlman 

James  G,   Sawyer 

Clarence    Fryair "" 

Buster    Haggard _      ' 

Dean  Russell  Plemlng'I'''.''^ 

R'- mine   Bros 

Prma    Blagrave I-ir"!"""""' 

Odie    Harris --.-.""'." 

Thomas  E.  Fuller I.I."   """ 

James  Ernest  Franklin..      '"_ 

Eddie  C.  Cook '3~"    '" 

Charlie  A.  Nichols 

Billy  Fryar /"   """ 

Glen    Morrison J' 

James  Newman  Biggs III'I' 

Earl  Vernon  Hightowerll"" 

Floyd  Martin "'" 

Malcolm   Tiinnell ^' 

Hill  Top  Farms,  Inc -I     I'l 

Dervvood    Biagrave "" 

Earl  Vernon  HolcombI  '"" 

Darren  Proman "" 

Jimmy   Eugene  Freeman. . 11.      " 

Don  Dwayne  Holcomb """ 

Quinton  Airhart I. Ill 

John  Morgan  Hale... 

Feaster  &  Hale "3"' 

E,  A[  E,  Farms,  Inc ^ 

John  Wallace  Kelly. .II   I.I.H'' 
Dolphus  Edward  Richards   11 

Newell   Wayne  Tate 

Edmond  Tom  Ranch,  Inc         I""' 
Moncue    McKaskle. 

H.   D.   Howard ""  ' 

G\iadalupe  Morales  III   " 

Jerry  Hall ^^      _"   "" 

ClitTton  Carlton  Orige. 

Juil    Reid !!IIII 

Ronnie    Deatherage. ..'"_""   '__ 

Elmer  Cecil   Dyer I  "I" 

J-  Alex  Haggard I^ 

Sam  B,  Parham IIIIIIII 

James  Edward  Pollock 

Richard  L.  Linney...        _"    ""   "" 

Michael   E.   Hale II  y_ 

Myrtle   Romine I"'IIII' 

D,    W.    Dickenson.. . II""    _      """] 

Chloice    Shofner III   """IJ 

Edward  Lee  Richards...         I 

R     H,    Sample "3  .     I 

Charles  King II. .II. I   I" 

Vestal   Norman   Phillips.. I. .II. II 

John   Calvin    Jones *I     ~ 

Robert  Jo€  Deatherage.       II   I"_ 

W,    H,    Woody "/ 

Wayne    D.    Stroud II. III. 

John   Woodward 

Tommy   R,   Newman I   I.   "" 

Gale  Batson J_   """ 

Gleen  Lovless  HoIIoway I." 

Raymond  A,   Prlbyla II. Ill' 

Norwood  Eugene  Holloway.. Ill 

Teddie    Dewitt    Barnhlll "I 

Marvin  L.  Standefer III. Ill 

Claud   Glaspie,   Jr I 

C.    W.    Oilmore ...... 

J    N.   Woody,   Jr IIIII.II 

Thomas  Edward  Smith 

Leonard  Clifton  Hazlewood,  Jr... 
Glen    Petree 


4.  534,  387 


57,  270 
53,499 
52,361 
--   52,353 
49,  961 
48,559 
47,  242 
46,  505 
46.  118 
44.  436 
43,511 
43,441 
43,082 
43.  015 
42,  815 
42.711 
41,  151 
40,  346 
40.  131 
39,  020 
37,  666 
37,  557 
36,947 
36,591 
36,340 
36,257 
34,421 
33,  952 
33,  535 
33,  498 
33,  448 
32.  774 
32,504 
31,  795 
31,  635 
31,466 
30,  437 
30,314 
29,  444 
29,  166 
29,  044 
28,  980 
28,  826 
28,  709 
28,041 
27,  089 
27,  072 
26.  384 
25,  905 
25,631 
25, 180 
24.964 
24,  774 
23.938 
23,568 
23,  332 
23,  114 
23.  102 
22.  944 
22.640 
22,  538 
22,532 
22,515 
22,  125 
22, 118 
21,998 
21,994 
21,802 
21,  775 
21,437 
21,325 
21,212 
21,034 
20,  983 
20.803 
20,  861 


March  9,  1972 

Wesley  Weems  Williams,  Jr 20,  6il 

Blllle  Joe  Gill 20,355 

Elvis  Dean  Holcomb 20,332 

C.    M.    Holcomb 20,232 

Bob    Hill 20,196 

Wayne    Cook 20.091 

Robert  R.   Hunt 20.077 

Total      payees      In      county 

(83)     -  2.589.085 

MATAGORDA    COUNTT 

Vernon  Hunt 28,645 

Carl  M.  Hansen.  Jr 27,330 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


7885 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

MAVERICK    COUNTY 


55,  975 


Jack  Keislir.g. 


38,225 


M'CUI-LOCH    COUNTY 

G.   R.   White   Est 

20.  441 

m'lennan  county 

Lankan  Seed  Farms  Ltd 

42.843 

J,   B,    Vandiver 

42.082 

James  M.  Warner 

42,  076 

J.   Weldon   Youngblood 

40,  841 

Walter   Rush 

04,771 

Jim  Radle 

25,798 

Total  payees  in  county  (6). 

228,411 

MEDINA    COUNTY 


Ed  Wanjura. 


MIDLAND    COUNTT 

Alan  Spinks 

Jerome  Hoelscher 

Robert  Morgan 

R.  V.  Robinson 

Louie    Koonce 

Bob    Evans 

Carlos  Dusek 

Eugene  F.  Jones 

Forest  G.  Eggemeyer 

A.  C.  Teinert 

Bobby  Howard 

Roy  D.  Jones  Est 

Roy   Graham 

Russel  E.  Jones 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 14)  . 

MILAM    COUNTY 

Wilburn    E.    Beckhusen 

Daniel    D.    McDanlel 

Calvin    Cobb 

Derwood    Cobb 

Darrel    Cobb 

Walter   Pyle 

Slavik    Bros 

John   J.   Fagan 

Kenneth  G.  Willy 

Donny  R.  Heine 

Total  payees  in  county  (10)  , 

MILLS    COUNTY 

Charley   McLean 

MITCHELL    COUNTY 

D.   M.   Pieper 

J.  E.  Brown 

W.    H.    Narrell 

Travis   P.   Turner 

D.   M.   Smith 

Raymond  WatUngton 

Wayne    Oliver 

Kenneth    Dockrey 

Hammond  and  Son 

Mack  G.  Ritchey 

A.    K.   McCar'ey,   Jr 

Warren    Anderson 

Curt  Shaw 

Chas.  N.  StubbleHeld 

Linden    Solomon 

Poy    Webb 

Mary   V,    Barber 


30.  204 


45.  039 
39,413 
33,952 
28,432 
26.969 
25,948 
24,  246 
23, 618 
23.215 
23.  084 
23.  074 
21.  549 
20.621 
20,  005 


379 

165 

40, 

787 

40 

197 

37, 

182 

35, 

776 

31, 

845 

29 

839 

26, 

275 

24 

049 

20, 

172 

20. 

164 

306,  286 


20,443 


46.  836 
43,397 
43,  266 
40,612 
40.  219 
38,  627 
36.  500 
33,  392 
32,385 
32,024 
31,436 
30.  989 
30,  204 
28,  648 
28,  442 
25.407 
25,011 


James  K.  Butler 

Jack    Long 

J.   R.   Erwin 

James   Cox 

J,  C    Barkley 

Manuel   Munoz 

Jim  Maddox 

Joe   L    Blackard 

D;■.^py  A    Turner 

Total      pavees 
(261    ..." 


21 

6   7 

24 

170 

23 

743 

22 

761 

21 

1C3 

21 

105 

20 

998 

20 

411 

20 

107 

in      county 


MONTAGUE   COUNTY 


Glen  Lvnch . 


786,473 


21, 242 


MOORE   CtllNTY 

Gossetts,  Inc _.    .  62.012 

M.  &  S.  Agrl.  &  Livestock  Co..  Inc.  60.  689 

Marshall  Cator 58.391 

Rex  Hall,  Jr 52,752 

Schuman  Farms.  Inc 52,  325 

Gordon    Taylor 52.305 

Hunt   Farms,  Inc 48,621 

Stringer  Farnas.  Inc 44.  625 

-McMurry  Farms.  Inc 41.  881 

D     Rex    Langley 40.691 

Linda  &  Howard  Mrore 39.459 

Jack   H.    Mills...    39!318 

Durward   N.  Gamblin 36.783 

Harjld  N,  Keisling 35.448 

John  A,  McMurry,  Jr 34,  553 

Gladwin  Gilllspie 34,  145 

Verdie  &- Lloyd  Beauchamp 33,968 

CI  eve  &  Frederick  Rousser 33,  757 

Carl  Beauchamp 32,699 

PaiUus  Schroeter 32,677 

Arthur  B.  Stavlo 31',  139 

H.  D.  Lewis 31.095 

J,  W,  HulT 30,911 

Arve!  A   Perky 29,653 

Coleman  Agrietrprises,  Inc 29,  175 

Thurmau  E    Fl-sher 28,253 

Joe  Cox...    28.204 

Thomas  E.  Harbert 27,065 

Wells   Agricultural    Corp 26.605 

Brent  &  Sons  Ptrshp 23,442 

James  Tatum.  Jr 26.357 

Edward   L,   Stallwitz 25,307 

Earl   B,   Byrd 25.280 

Triple  T,  Farms.  Inc 25.  171 

Jimmy  C,  Stokes 25.145 

Edward  M.  Stallwitz 25.027 

A.  J.  Harris 24.848 

Joe    Schuman 24.560 

Jessie  Glynn  Burnett 24.  138 

H.   D.   Meil 23.897 

James   W,    Medford 23,387 

Nelson  E,  Burton 23.322 

Johnny  Lynn  Harris 23.011 

Arie  K.  Smith 22.765 

101  Ranch  Farm  Acct 22.  511 

J.    W,    Brian 22.407 

Claude  Johnson  &  Son 22.  155 

P,  F,  Younger.    21.  880 

M.    D     Jack    Bain 21.824 

Johnson    Trust 21,765 

Roy  Clark   &   Sons,   Inc 20.927 

Jimmy    Wells 20,690 

E,  C.  Britain,  Jr 20,579 

Chester   Rigdon 20.226 

John   H     Goodwin 20,048 

Total  payees  in  county 

(551     1.732,979 

MOTLEY     COUNTY 

Alfred  Ken.^.eth   Barton 35.590 

Allan  L,   Thomas.. 21,869 

George  B    Bowles 20.929 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) 

NAVARRO    COUNTY 

Drew    Gillen  . 

Robert  L.  Colquitt 

Jarvls  Paris  Murphy  Co.,  Inc 

Jimmy    Hooser 

Delma  Ray   Spence 

James    Fortson 


78.388 


36.822 
31,098 
28.  828 
27,  935 
26.  886 
26, 233 


\Vel)b    Ar:'  .,trwng _  25  989 

Emil    Moucka 25  ^89 

Laura  Johnston 2."i.  972 

Joe  B,  Fortscn,  Jr 25.788 

WM    Lowe...    24  531 

Charles  T    PulUns.. 24,4l3 

B    B.  Bennett 24.063 

J.   L    Aven 23   143 

J.   F    McLaln 22.622 

Charles  Martin 20,948 

Donal     Butler 20  574 

James  W    Brown •     20,220 

Total     payees     la     county 

(18)    462    104 

NOLAN   COUNTT 

D    S.   Riggs 71,021 

Hnbert  L.  Williams 62.410 

Max     Wright 5?!  371 

R    B.   Pieper 52  848 

Gerge  E    Parrott 50  836 

Ray    H'ndricks 50.816 

Clyde  H    Ater. 44  886 

Jcrhitid   F.  Freeman 42.301 

J^^e  G    Williams 38.882 

Ronda  H    Whorton 37.358 

Philip  V    Haynes 37,146 

T.   D,   Young 36.835 

Melvin  D.  Dally 33.301 

R    R    Ranch 31,  137 

Wendell   Kent 30,691 

Raymond  E    Althof 29  993 

James  E    Reed 28.642 

Clitlord   C    Etheredge.. 28.640 

Dean   D    Alexander 28,061 

J.  B    Cooper,  Jr 26.583 

Jesse   Faust 23.267 

Curtis   Rlggs.. .1  25,159 

Harold  C.  Althof.. 25.068 

Mancle  T    Pointer 24,775 

John  M    Boston 23.585 

Alfred   F    Henricht       22  979 

Wilb-:rt    H     Althof 22.871 

Donald    A,   Menn 22.830 

I.    L    Medlock.  Jr.  &  Son fl'200 

Veltle   E,    Turner 20.892 

Cecil  McTntlre 20.521 

Robert    T    Dunlap.. 20.515 

Arlon   W    Orman 20,185 

Ronald  E    Williams 20.170 

T.ital     payees     in     county 

(34)    1.135,773 

NUECES   COUNTT 

Hale   &   Hale 64.061 

Harpe'    Farms 62.823 

Bcr  a  C    Cunningham.  Est 44.  53T 

C     A     lowman 42.115 

R'gjr    Whitmlre... 39.976 

W.  W    Walton... 39.359 

Randy  Farenthold 38.453 

W     A.    Whitmlre. 37!315 

Barkley    Farms.    Inc 35.203 

C    L    Lehman 34.572 

Santa    Cruz    Farms 34.  177 

W     M     Bevly 33,558 

Driscoll     Foundation 31.254 

Paschal    Farms 30,207 

Myrtle   F    Cardwell 29^512 

Prank   Moravek,   Jr 29,241 

Mack    B     Norrls 28.823 

Alvln    McNalr 28.281 

Clifton   E    Frazler.. 28  021 

E    M    &•  Cornle  Wilson,  Est 27  294 

C     C     Albrecht 27.  149 

J     D     Weaver 26.108 

J     C     Mayo... 25.577 

W    M    Bevly.  Jr 25.  187 

Leon   Bernsen 24.946 

J.    W     Callaway 24,580 

Lynn     Dugger 24.545 

Perry  &  Company 24.  099 

Bar  b  River  Ranch 23  486 

J    N,  Glllis  .Jc  Son 23   461 

Wright    Bros     Farm 23.33'j 

Howze    Partnership 22.857 

Perry    Foundation 22.006 

H     L     Gillespie 21    927 

E,    H     Klrkpatrlck 21    883 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  progra 
vrents  of  $20.00$  or  more — fj 
loans — Texas — Continued 

F   W.  Hoepfner 

B.  I.  Barnes 

Eugene    Hellmann 

Alton  H.  Koennlng 

Doyle  London 

A.  F   Bartosch... 

R.  L.  Garrett 

Robert  Callaway 

Melvln    McNalr 

Oeorge    Rogge 

Lloyd   Morris 

Henrietta  C    Crook 


OCHILTREE    COrNTT 

Bob    Urban 

Frank   Buzzard 

Jewell    Pearson 

James  Lair 

Dunnlhoo    Timmons.    Inc 

3erald  C.   Bettv 

Sari   Leslie '_ 

Charles  Morton  Share  Trust 

S.  H.  Holland  &  Son 

Philo  Butler  and  Son 

i    C.  BrlUhart  &  Son 

Surger  and  Burger 

Uma  O   Schaefer 

Davis  Co 

rhomason  Farm 

fohn    Melnders 


Total  payees  m  county  1 13) . 

OLDHAM    COUNTY 

3eorge  B,  Doshler 

:Jerman    Gruslng 

'  Taylor   Brothers 

r'ega  Land  Catt'.e  Co    Inc 

Charles  B.   Short 

Duane    AUred 


7886 


m   pay- 
eluding 

21.652 
21,380 
21.  15i 
20,  890 
20.  776 
20.748 
20,659 
20,514 
20,  215 
20,  117 
20.  073 
20.056 


Tot&l  payees  In  county  (47)  .    1.  348.  163 


40.  080 
32.915 
31.  315 
28,  465 
27.854 
27.  795 
26.  634 
26.522 
25.  777 
25.232 
24.281 
24.035 
2 1 , 709 
21,310 
21,  159 
20,  483 


425,  566 


52,  497 
41,  572 
25.  613 
24,  864 
24,349 
23.  635 


T3*a!  payees  in  county  (6). 

PARMER    COUNTY 

Jlareiice  Martin 

l>ave    M.    Thompson 

I'angman  Farms,  Inc 

9ruce  Parr 

T,  Ford //__ 

Sloan    Osbom 

qames  W.  Barnett 

C.  Mills 

Aanza    Boggess 

^■e^ney  Towns 

Walter   R    Nabry _.][ 

Cllenn    Phillips 

Ired    Burch 

Mlly  L.  Marshall,.. 

lAlph  W.  Shelton 

Ifoscoe  Q   Sllverthome 

D.  Klrkpetrick 

"Jom   CaldAell 

Idward  D   Chltwood,  Jr 

i:erman  D.  Gerles 

Thomas  N.  Browning 

O.  Chadwick 

^la^ston  G   Mars 

/rlin   L.    Hartzog 

Jimes   W    Dixon 

lean   McCal'.um 

Ployd  T    Dyer 

L  eroy    Johnson 

Thomas  D    Ware 

\ernon    C.    Wlllard 

Cene  Smith 

f  )hn  Renner 

.  J.  Renner.  Jr 

Thomas   L.   Whaley 

Eavld  Grimsley 

L.  Mercer  &  Sons 

Clawson  Bldg  .  c  o  C.  Clark 

Richard  &  Jerry  London 

Rayce  G.  Welch 

Fillip  C.  Weatherlv 1 


192. 530 


81,652 
65,537 
62,  087 

59.  517 
59,044 
51.  235 
45,916 
42.602 
42.  456 
42,272 
41,  270 
41,074 
40,  355 
40, 320 
39, 672 
39,665 
39,  367 
37,  433 
37,003 
36,817 
35.802 
35.  641 
34,  635 
34,  407 
33,  882 
33.  787 
33.  569 
33, 556 
33.  231 
33,  038 
32.646 
32,  439 
32.318 
32.  278 
31.  712 
31,462 
31,454 
31,341 
31,  338 
31,  140 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Leonard  L    Qrl?som 31,  134 

Billy  E.  Bourlon 30.761 

John    L.   Ray... 30.571 

J.  A.  Rushing 30.366 

Bin  St    Ciai.- 30,331 

Wyle  M.  Bullock 30.040 

C.  V,  Potts 29.558 

J,  G    McParland 29.483 

Waller   Kaltwasser 29,097 

James  M.  Proctor 29.073 

Daniel  L.  Carmichae! 29.016 

Van  E.  Nichols 28.  887 

Edwlnston  Clark 28.  495 

Louis  L,   Welch 28.418 

Henry    Haseloff 27,847 

Melborn  C,  Jones 27.746 

M.   A.   Black 27.276 

J.   B.  Suddenh 27.259 

Jack  Moseley 27,201 

Lawrence  Jamerson 26.857 

Ellis    W.    Tatum 26,738 

Voges  &  Reislger 26,  718 

Billy  J.  Thorn 26.285 

Durward  K.  Bell 25.909 

Howard  N'.  Hayes 25,764 

Donald  Christian 25!  582 

J.    E.    Knight 25.371 

Raymond  K,  Schueler 25.307 

Ball    W    Carthel 25,022 

John   W    Hand 24.569 

Troy  Christian 24,  430 

W.  M.  Sherley 24,254 

Jerry  Fancher 24,  119 

John  R.  Hays 24,  091 

Robert  O.  Sparks 24,039 

Eddie  W,   Nickels 23,834 

Glyn  Hamilton 23.744 

A.  L.  Black 23!  637 

Edwin  L.  Lide 23.444 

Don    Williams 23.440 

Wocdrow    W,    Whl'aker 23.384 

A    A    Allen 23.372 

Joe  F.  Blair 23.238 

Charles  Myers.  Jr 23.  197 

Dalton  K.   Caffey 23,  115 

Alphonse  L,  Reznlk 22.976 

Stephen  I,    Struve 22,896 

Clarence  A,  Johnson 22,740 

.■\dolf  H,  HaselofT 22,723 

Max    Steinbock 22.704 

Virgil   Young 22!  585 

Jim    R,    Daniel 22,526 

Grady    W     Sorley 22.468 

A.  Dargm  Kirk 22,441 

Fred  W.  Foster 22   375 

Monty  Barrett 22!  255 

Cole   Bros 22,232 

David    H,    Carson 22,226 

Norman  R    Taylor 22^009 

William   S,    Ingram 21,877 

Don  B    .Sudderth 21,862 

J,  H,  Dunbar 21,845 

Curtis  W,   Murphree 21.  793 

Oakley    D     Stevenson 2],  660 

Stan    Barrett 21,620 

Floyd  L.  Rector 21,  437 

Joe    A.    .Schilling 21,430 

Keith    Garner 21.229 

Gilbert  .\    Kaltwasser 21.  190 

Walter  R   Riethmayer 21.035 

Melvin  Southward 21.030 

Herbert    I     Howell "  21.002 

R.   H,   Schueler  Est 20,958 

Bill  Brown_    . 20.839 

Jimmie  Heard 20491 

Henry  L    Ivy 20^482 

Jack   Smith 20  439 

Melvin   G.    Sachs .."  20.42-:; 

R.    W.   Jones 20.412 

Thomas   W.    Beauchamp 20.  389 

J.  T,  Mayflelc! 20.251 

Norman  C.  Sulser 2u!l8; 

James     Ensor 20   129 

Total      payees     In     county 

(123) 3.616,158 

PECOS   COtJNTT 

Ralph   C.   Dickson 60  674 

W.  H.  Riley  ir 58',  514 

Trans  Pecos  Farms,  Inc 58.077 


March  9,  1972 

C.   and  C.  Farms 57.156 

Mike  A.   Burkholder 55   153 

A.    B.    Foster 54!800 

Harrell  and  Harrell 44.746 

David   C.   McAteer 44^451 

Lakeside  Farms   41,678 

Bennle  J.   Emerson 39.591 

W.   L.   Kington 38.830 

Luther  C.  Holladay 38.708 

Glen  J.  Ellis 36!243 

Marshall  G.  Nevill 32^691 

Albert  J,  Hoelscher 32,080 

Clark    Br.DS,.    Inc 29,629 

Allison   Ranch   Co 26^404 

Larry    E.    Kington 26^  145 

Clarence   A.    Stephan 23,025 

Harrall  and  Marable 22^615 

Andrew  J.  Sltton,  Jr 22.581 

Carpenter  Farms,  Inc 22.394 

Clint   Ellis   Owens 2l!  898 

Richardson  Farms 21.613 

Rose   Ranch   Co 21.443 

Total      payees     In     county 

(25)      931,139 

POTTER   COtJNTT 

C.  B.  Emeny 34  0Q8 

E,  B.  Flte 20.440 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) 

PRESIDIO    COUNTY 

Valley  Farms  Co 

Charles  Spencer 


54. 538 


37.277 
36.  495 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


73. 772 


RANDALL    COUNTY 

Eldon  Durrett  Trusts 43,528 

Earnest  L.  Barnett 33,  774 

Jack  R.  C.  Vincent 31,  ooi 

Simon   G.   Elliott 29.452 

W.  T.  Smot.  Jr 27.985 

Pete   E.   Flschbacher 27.298 

John  A,  Williams 27.294 

Robert  C,  Sims  &  Sons 26.  699 

Elliott   Bros 25,933 

Gilbert  Irlbeck 25.865 

Johnny   Sluder 24.  8i3 

Fred   Pegel 24^567 

Paul  Schnlederjan 24.299 

Clinton  Glenn 22.  522 

D.  L,  Allison 22,  349 

Howard  Fuqua 21.888 

Northrup    Farms 20.992 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 17)  .  460.  289 


REAGAN    COUNTY 

Alfred  J.  Schwartz 

33 
24 

663 

John   Gregory   Powell 

610 

Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

58 

273 

RED    RIVER    COUNTY 

First  .^n',crican  Farm.  Inc 

43 

811 

John  M,  Ward 

41 

704 

Kenneth  M.  Allen 

24 

1.34 

Doug    Alsobrook 

20 

680 

Total  payees  In  county  (4)  . 

130, 

329 

REEVES   COUNTY 

L.    G     Wcrsham 109.445 

Dingier  Farms.  Inc 79,  609 

W.    A.    SulUv.nn 66.472 

Jack    Duke 64.305 

Loy    Kllgore 62.660 

Joe  Lee  McMahon 61.572 

Kenneth  Llndemann 59  605 

W.   W.   Hin 59,'398 

Ray    Kesey 58,252 

Ted   Llndemann 56,996 

T.    J.    Wilson 56!914 

Coy   Fraley 56,423 

Charles  A.  Welnacht 56.419 

William  R.  Ramsey 56,382 

O.   G.  Passmore 56.370 


March  9,  1972 

C    J.   Ketey.- -- --  56,147 

Frank  Bounds 55,698 

Bobby   Rogers - -  55.341 

R.   E.   Roberts.. -  55.182 

J.  R.  Clark 55.182 

Rachec.   Inc 54.915 

Robert  G.   Worsham— 54.714 

Reetex  Farms.  Inc 54.  174 

Pecos  P  ana  C  Co.,  Inc 52,  875 

West  Texas  P.  C.  A .-  51.  827 

Red  Bird  Farms 51,794 

Jack  O.  Nutter 43,614 

L,  M,  Jones 43,614 

Dale    Toone 43,350 

W.  W.  Clem 42,487 

Hoefs  Farms.  Inc 41,995 

Don  Welnacht 41.058 

W'.  T.  Lattner,  Jr 40,421 

Peppy   McKlnney 39,716 

Chrlstelle  Mills 39,659 

Paul  C.  Davidson 39.384 

A.  J.  Broyles 36.199 

J.  T.  McKlnney 35.973 

B.  V.    Shaw 34,861 

H.  R.  Hudson.  Jr 34.550 

David  D.  Davis 33,964 

Jerry    Jenkins 33,448 

West  Texas  Farm  Co 33.  291 

Cherrv  Draw  Co 33,  155 

C    S.  Hess  and  Son 32.836 

Cherry  Creek  Farm 31,778 

Chocolate  Flats  Farm  Co 31,251 

Raymond    Beauchamp 30,980 

Charles     Spence 30.737 

Garland  Derword  Rowe 30.457 

Evans  Butler 30,346 

Clem    Crowley 30.084 

R.  V.  Turnbough 30.025 

Brovles  Pecos  Farm 28,649 

Jack  Davis 27.601 

James  L.  Sears 27.329 

A.  J.  Carpenter 27.281 

E;nis    B.    Tudor 25,552 

W.   B.    Evans 25.402 

Robert   M.    Owen 25.354 

L.   M.   Collier 24.481 

Tom    Passmore 24.348 

J,  S,  WofiOrd 24,241 

Hermosa  Farms.  Inc 24.090 

R3t>ert  R,  Butler 24.090 

Charlie  Taylor 23.  529 

Louis  D.  McNeil 22.665 

Herbert  H.  Toone 22.  134 

Rov    Blahosky 21,394 

B.  "c.  Kesey 20.975 

Herman  Bippes 20.261 

Cov  Nichols 20.155 


Total  payees  In  county  (72)  .  2,  987,  535 


REFUGIO    COUNTY 

V^es  and  Boenig 35,248 

G.    H.    Prazier 28.572 

Hartmann     Farms 25,500 

Roger  Williams 23,823 

David  Zabel 23,338 

R.    L.    Shaw 21.460 

W.   F.   Abney 21,135 

J.  C,  Ermls.". 20,  934 

T,  G,  and  R.  L.  Jackson 20,951 

Virginia  H.  Tatton 20,  768 

Charles  J.  Schlndler 20.716 

Total     payees     In     county 

(11)    262.495 

ROBERTS  COUNTY 

W.  R.  Holland 25,068 

aOBERTSON  COUNTY 

Goodlands  Farms,  Inc 62.737 

Vence    Corpora 60,077 

John  C.  Relstlno 58.  939 

Sam  Degella  Sr 56,  807 

James  H.   Jones i 56,741 

Pauline  Doremus 54.464 

Ned  Fachorn 54,  133 

John  W.  NlgUazzo,  Jr 53,  560 

John  W.  Nlgllazzo 63,546 

Sam  Destefano 62,114 


121, 

519 

33 

890 

23 

840 

23 

782 

23 

697 

23 

106 

22 

229 

22 

137 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gathan    Relstlno 51.471 

Fred  J,  Ferrara 51,293 

Ross    Cash 50,542 

Joe  Relstlno  Estate 46,999 

T,  D,  Wilson 45.718 

Joe  Scarpinato 40,079 

Michael    Muse 36.106 

Leon  Anthony  Denena 34.044 

Frank  Sam  Loria 31,946 

Anthony  L.  Scamardo 30,  610 

Frank  B,  Seale  Estate 30.  387 

3  D  Farm  &  Ranch 30.248 

Pete  L.  Scamardo 27.  891 

Luke  Scamardo 27,  818 

Ben    Perrone 26,444 

Louise    Muse 25,27! 

Joe   Cotropla 25,135 

Joe  &  Matt  Salvaggio 24,879 

Joe  L.  Collette 24,  184 

Frank    Destefano 23,270 

A.  R    Albrecht 22.831 

Total      payees      In      county 

(31)    1.270,284 

ROCKWALL    COUNTY 

A.  R.  Seabolt.  Jr 30.  247 

Henry  ZoUner 26.747 

Carlton  D.  Clinard 23.  330 

Charles  W,  Holt 21.070 

Marvin    Goodwin 20.125 


Total  payees  in  county  (5) 

RUN.NELS  COUNTY 

Bennie  W.  Wilde 

Melvln  R.  Williams 

L.   P.   Schwertner 

Harvey  E.  Gully 

Dalton  C.  :jacy__      

Newman   E,   Smith 

Walter   B.   Adaml 


Total  payees  in  county  (7).  172,681 

RUSK  COUNTY 

Otho  M>  rri? 31,  400 

SAN    PATRICIO     COUNTY 

Heirs  of  Jos,  F,  Green 75.923 

Vahlsing  Christina  Corp 54.996 

Donald  B,   Home 50.269 

H.  G.  Ritchie.  Jr 50.219 

Williams  &  Burkhardt 49.719 

R.  E.  Hart 42.  093 

Floyd  Webb.  Jr 39,972 

H.  G,  Ritchie.  Est 38.  130 

Adams   Brothers 37.184 

Thomas   Touchstone 36.234 

J,    D     Patrick,   Jr 36.055 

W.    O.    Hart 34.744 

George    J,    Enni? 34,497 

Daniel  P,  Moore 32.964 

Martin     Schneider 32.588 

Jack'-on  «  Stripling 32.  175 

Charles    H.    Mayo 31,462 

Stanley    Webb,    III 31,346 

Thomas   Ardel    Setllff 30.497 

O.    L.    Gorbet 28.983 

R.  C.  Dillon 28.464 

Chester  B,  Brittain 28.337 

Homer  C.  Easterwood 28.155 

T.   D.   Threadgill,   Jr 28.038 

K.   G.   McKamey  Est 27,706 

W.  L,  Shelburne.  Jr 27,  694 

Cecil    Hart 27,425 

Q.  M.  Friday.  Jr 26,338 

Mercer  I,  Ivey 26,070 

Floerke    Bros 25.927 

John   H.    Schmalstleg 25.445 

Rav   Troup 25.444 

C.  "l.    Mayo 25.176 

J.    M.    Edmondson 24.771 

Roots   and   Roots 24,616 

Beyer   Bros 24,232 

David     Bevly 23,807 

W.   C.   McDanlel 23,713 

W.  D.  Miller  Farm -  23.098 

Howard  H.  Webb 22  850 

Irvln    Hart 22,653 
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Dehnlsch    Broe 23  59fl 

Taft    Morrow 22,591 

Albert    Kastner 22,161 

Edwin    Sch:. elder 21.816 

Clyde   C     May.) 21,685 

Vi'oodroA-     Hart. 21.421 

Arlen   Glen   Jcstes 21,277 

D.    Randolph    Rachal 20.878 

Charlie  F,  Spiekerman 20,370 

Hattie   Bell   Ferguson 20,334 

Glenn     Dorrls 20,  171 

U.  E    Ray 20,103 

Stanley  Webb.  Jr 20,073 

Loree    S.adisnak 20,001 

Total     payees     In     county 

(55)    1.635.489 

SAN    SABA    COUNTY 

Owen  Brothers  Cattle  Co 41.517 

SCHLEICHER    COUNTY 

James  L    Powell 31,687 

Virginia   Bruton 23,  643 

Total  payees  In  county  (2).  65,330 


SCURRY    COUNTY 

C    A    Daugherty 60.230 

Billy   Huddleston 52,326 

Don  Wills 42,473 

Granville  E.  Chorn 40,431 

J.   B.   Autry 37,994 

Clements  Bros 37.  333 

Jerry  Gaiuiaway 32.862 

Mozell  Roggenstein 32.601 

Wayne    Key 32.069 

G.   L.   Wall 31.020 

Terry   Nachllnger 30,  171 

Ma.\   Von   Roeder. 29,572 

Ray  Herring 28,980 

Forest    Hess 27,399 

Glenn  Foster 26,  350 

Ernest    Schattel.. 25.092 

J,  H.  Stansell  &  Son. 24.876 

R.  J.  Kubena --  24,024 

Henrj-  G    GalTord 23,813 

Billy  J.   VosE 23.378 

Jackie  D.  Narhlinger 22.677 

Emil   Schattel   Est 22.  156 

R,   L,   Drum 21.534 

Horace    Shlfflett 20.617 

Doyle   Wemken 20,  194 

J.  W,  Byrd 20,049 

Dec     Pv'larjt 20,047 


Total  payees  in  county  (27).       810.268 


SHACKELFORD 

Rcibef.  L,  Reves,  Sr 

Kenneth    Hansen 


22.  804 
22.031 


Total  pavecs  In  county  (2).. 


44.835 


SHERMAN    COUNTY 

Jimmy    Cluck 116,362 

R.   M.   Buckles  Est 46.815 

Woc'd   B     Craig 38.323 

Jack    HeU 37.423 

Monroe   Bros. 35.  54S 

Jesse   C     Cooper 35.345 

Elmo    Fc.rtcnberry 35,326 

McClellan    ^:    McCTlellan.. 35,050 

Ezra    F.    F.sk 34,016 

Stratford  Feed  Yards.  Inc 33,224 

Dietrich    &    Gurley 33.080 

Dean   G    Cluck 31.269 

Dick    Dlehl 31,160 

Wallace  N.  Brldwell 30.524 

Wallace  Corse 30.498 

Orland  Lasley 30.410 

Huile    Bros 29.937 

Sam  R    Cluck 29.262 

Helen  Buckles  Est 29.241 

Wendell    Stacy.. 28.451 

Everett    Bros 28.238 

Leroy    Roblson 28.028 

Huber   R.   TlUery 27.571 

Pat  Holt. 26.817 


Total  payees  in  county  i' 

STERLING    COU.N'TY 

W.  N.  and  L,  R,  Reed 

Flavy   E     Davis 

Smith  Brothers 

Claude   Collins.   Jr 
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I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20.01)0  or  more—Excluding 
loans— Texas — Continued 

.Vrthur   E.   Judd 

Cartrlte    Bros 

Walter  Lasley  &  Sons.  Inc .. 

Bin    Reed 

Ronald  P.  Engelbrecht 

WUUam  R.  Murrell 

Luther    Browder 

Schaler  &  Schafer 

Arnold  B.  Morris 

Prank  Berry.  Jr 

R.  J.  Cluckl ' 

Bill  &  Glenn  Reed 

Bert  Steffens 

S.  S.  Land  &  Cattle  Co 

Bob  Etonald  Evans 

Spurlock   Bros 

Olen    Branham 

Paul   Chesmer 

John    Bain 

Mrs.  Latimer  Murfee 


March  9,  1972 


26 

131 

25 

843 

25 

294 

25 

271 

25 

l>54 

24 

850 

24 

390 

24 

345 

24 

131 

23 

607 

23 

252 

22. 

159 

21. 

909 

21. 

885 

21, 

831 

21. 

820 

21. 

779 

21. 

725 

21. 

567 

21. 

064 

Total      payees      in      county 

<*4i     1.329.826 


ST^RR    COUNTY 

James  L,  Sheerin 

Valley   Onions.    Inc 

Charles  Rocs  III 

H    L.  Conger 

R.  S,  Margo 

John   A.   Shuford 

Robert  M,  Sheenn 


58,  414 

57.  983 
56,  660 
32,  221 
22, 537 
20,  760 
20.  643 


269 

218 

32 

332 

23 

766 

23 

563 

23 

515 

Total  payees  in  county  (4i.   203.  175 


STONEW.^LL    COVNTY 

Jim   Rowland.   Jr 


34,  348 


S'/TTON    COUNTY 

Sonora  Research  St 

V.    L.    Morriss 

"layer     Rousselot 

=Ved  T    Ear  wood  Est 

rhomas  A.  Morn.-;s  Sons 

leadquarten   Ranch 

;)uke   Wilson 

V    L.   Miers 


Total  payees  in  county  i8i_ 

SWISHER   COUNTY 

1  V'arner    Reid 

Raymond   Evans 

lack  D,   Loring ''" 

■fyline    N.    Perry ' 

A.  Barrett 

aul  Hays 

J,   L.   Francis 

I  loyd  M.  Hale I^^"^] 

John  N.  Simpson,  Jr 

orliss   H,   Currle " 

Ifowler    E.    McDanlel "^^ 

G    Mahagan 

dary!  R,  Dixon -V...\. 

I'.  O,  Thompson 

I^elson  Borchardt. 

C.    Measles 

Hoyet    Burnam '__' 

Junes   Cruce 

v.   E.   Thurman 

J   Larry  Nelson 

B^ck  Garrett ~   ~" 

D.  Herndon 

N^arren  Lee  Bell 

Otis  Harman 

imes  W.  Cox 

Eonald  Thompson 

ADdrew   Price 


128 

891 

42 

135 

33 

695 

24 

063 

23 

668 

21 

504 

21 

Oil 

20. 

031 

314. 

998 

Koy  V.  Benefleld 

Ray    Relss 

Morgan    Sturgeso 

Tulia   Feed   Lot.  Inc-- 

Lloyd  C    Miller 

Claude   F    Harris 

Jack  G    Foster 

Glenn   Terrell 

Felix  J    Boston 

C  irtis  Latham 

D    E,   McEachern 

Lloyd    Gle.  n 

P.IU1  D   Miller 

James  B   Cox 

Dr    Wm.  B    Childress.. 

Meivin  Young 

\'erlon    Watson 

Jack  Thompson 

B    J,   Holland '. 

A,  Emmet  Pittman 

R,  W,  McCIure 

Lonnie  G    Todd 

Jim  Doan 

L.  L.  Armor 

August   C.   Falkenberg. 

Victor  Martin 

Jake  Jones 

Wylie  A    Byrd 

Eugene   Searsy 

Leo  VV,  Foster 

Bobbv  Slsemore_. 

A,   D.   Lee ] 

Don   A    Nelson V. 

Glenn  Jolly.. ,_\ 

J^hn    Hays 

H     T,    Copeland 

Albert  M  Stemfath 

L,  G,  George 

Frank    Kiker "', 

Estle    Haught 

Allen  Glenn 

William  P   Hlnton.."-. 

Henry    Hin'on 

Cone  W    Johnson 

Newt   Redmon 

Hujh   R    Poaze 

Dayle    Culwell '' 

Earl   HUIman 

Foster    Parker 

Joe   L.   Byrd 

James    Vineyard 

John   Spilman 


29.  477 
28.  635 
28,  533 
27.  994 
27.  914 
27,  846 
27,  759 
27,  382 
26.  976 
26.581 
26.  539 
26.  227 
26.  222 
26.  168 
25.  749 
25.  659 
25.  290 
25. 092 
24.982 
24.374 
24.  258 
24.  187 
24,  182 
23,  980 
23,  440 
23,031 
22,  902 
22.  817 
22,  786 
22.  766 
22,  608 
22.  588 
22.  532 
21.940 
21,828 
21.  823 
21,  770 
21,593 
21,232 
21,  116 
21,042 
21,  006 
20.  959 
20,951 
20,916 
20,  '  03 
20,  688 
20.614 
20.  546 
20.  255 
20.  158 
20,  120 


Total 
(79) 


payees      in      county 


TAYLOR    COUNTY 


Lawlls  Y.  Sipe.. 
Ted    McAnlnch. 


2.419.575 


42.  346 
35,409 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).         77.755 


105  683 
74  326 
63,  896 
60,  112 
51,  523 
51,  362 
50.  261 
49.  744 
48,  504 
46.  455 
41.  737 
40  850 
39, 161 
39.  077 
37.  079 
36,  066 
35.  835 
35.  064 
33,  096 
31.317 
3 1 , 090 
30,  891 
30,  092 
30.  023 
29,  997 
29.726 
29,  672 


TERRELL    COUNTY 

Jack  a.-id  Roy  Deaton 

Herbert    Brown 

Bell    &    Kenney .... 

Harri.son    Bros 

R.  S,  L,  &  C.  lnc,..V.V.'..'.'.'.V^. 

Jack    Riggs 

Roger  Rose 


45 
34 
25 

0'/2 
358 
324 

23 

302 

23. 

090 

20 

847 

20 

444 

Total  pajees  In  county  (71.        192.437 


TERRY    COUNTY 

Mu:drow    Farms 

B   n.ird    Stice   

T    B    Benson 

Howard  Hard \'_ 

Graham    Swain 

Foster  Gin   PM "' 

Charlie  Caswell 

Robert    Baumgardner 

Hirry    Stice 

Norman  Caswell 

Charles   Ray   Smith.. 

Diane  Caswell 

Tommy    Winii 

W,  A.  Fulford _.'... 

L.  L    Banta 

Pat  Ramseur 


62.  987 
62.  783 
61,856 
61.  114 
60. 229 
59.  536 
59,  203 
57  181 
55  252 
54.376 
54.  029 
53. 739 
53  629 
52  6a4 
52.  364 
50.  815 


M.  H.  Wagner 

D   A.  Kelly 

Robert  E.  Smith 

David   Auburg 

H,  J   &  S,.  Inc J 

J    W    Hawkins 

John  Shirley  et  al 

M,  E,  Huison 

Keith  Vandivere 

Dan   A    Day 

W,  c,  C.ibe '_/_ 

Don   C    Day '_ 

Doyle    Moss 

H.  L,  King "1 

James   F.   Turner 

Robert   Beasiey 

Davis    Beasleyl 

Leon    Clark.  1 

S,   M.  Dill 

Troy  Phillips 

Doyle  Hargrove... 

W.  M.  Hunter 

Rufus    Dill 

Milton  Addison 

Melton  Briscoe,  Jr 

Loyd  W.  Yowell... 

D.   S,   Carroll 

N.  R.  Marchbanks,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Purtell 

George  Weiss 

Forrest  D,  Spencer 

O.    I.   Slmms 

Rex  Wilkes 

Mack    Wilmeth 

Donald  Hancock 

J,  Frank  Jones 

Carter  Farms,  Inc 

Joe    Joplin 

Dell   Jordan 

J.  C,  Chambers 

W,  Wayne  Lewis 

Herman  Wheatley,  Jr_ 

C.  A.  Winn 

J,   V.   RUey 

Jess    McWherter 

J,  W.  Chrlstesson 

Billy    McCallister ^ 

G.  W.  Henson.  Jr 

Billy  R.  Jones 

Bill  W.  Blackstock 

C    R.  Farrar 

Odell   L.  Lowe 

Art  W.  Adair 

Tom  Adams 

Travis  Farms.  Inc 

Val  Garner 

Carl  Hogue 

Cletus    Floyd 

James  J.  Martin 

M,   H.   Ratllff 

Harold    Foster 

Hubert  Henscn 

Djyle  Njlghbors 

Ray   Gober 

T.   J,   Christesson 

Thomas  J.  Webb 

Dale    Andrews 

James  G.  Davis 

David    Turnbough 

R,  R.  McNiel 

Homer  Causseaux 

Rjbert  E,  Liles 

C  arence  Faugh': 

L,  R,  Gober 

Truman    Hayes 

Billy    Timmons 

C"    >'.  Newsom 

J    A,  Weoj 

G.  W    Dill 

Jje  W   Grimes 

Jacky   G,   Bench 

Tatum    Farms 

C,  S,  Carroll 

R.  L.  Burnett 

C   J   Fails.  Jr 

Larry  D.  Sims ' 

W,  L.  Stephens 

Homer  C,  Barron 

D    L,  Adcock 

Meivin    Carroll 

L,  M.  Williams 


49,  971 
48.  484 
48,431 
48,286 
48.  140 
47.811 
46.  769 
45,  729 
45. 069 
44   514 
43.  858 
43,  067 
42.891 
42.872 
42,  845 
42, 670 
42,  336 
41.  291 
43.414 
39. 612 
39,  487 
39,217 
38,934 
38.415 
37.  323 
36.  975 
36,  452 
36.  217 
35    197 
34.  720 
34.644 
34.  029 
33,  848 
3,j.  037 
33. 587 
33. 387 
33.  159 
32.930 
32.  598 
32.  071 
31.846 
31,646 
31.  430 
31.  285 
31.038 
30.  920 
30.  789 
30.  736 
30.  599 
30.  470 
30.470 
30,  468 
30.  263 
30. 182 
29.  752 
29.  414 
29.  119 
28.814 
28.  739 
28.  677 
28.  648 
23,432 
28.  315 
28, 299 
23. 066 
27.991 
27.809 
27.  749 
27.  544 
27,  450 
27,  383 
27,065 
26,  844 
26,  401 
25.  902 
25.  693 
25.  585 
25.  551 
25,  304 
25,  217 
25.  154 
25.  040 
24.  996 
24,742 
24,  444 
24.  434 
24.391 
24,311 
24,  208 
24,  039 
23,  963 


March  9,  1972 


Kermitt  Shults 23.877 

Geo    L.  Sullivan,  Jr 23,871 

R.  O.   Webb 23,822 

L,   P.   JopUn 23,643 

R.  D.  Jones,  Jr 23.604 

Burton  P.  Foshee 23.600 

Brown    Farms 23.585 

Edward  L.  Jordan 23.  532 

Graves  Nelson 23,300 

Merlin  Speed 22.943 

G,  C.  Cattle  Co.,  Inc 22.  865 

Tommy    Brashears 22  668 

L.  T.  Rettmann 22.  421 

Donald  Currle 22,271 

M.  W.  Baccus 22,  201 

Edward  L.  McCutcheon 22.002 

Gene   Newsom 21,990 

James  E.  Thurman 21,948 

J,   D.   Oliver 21,785 

Bill  Keesee 21,706 

Truett    Flache 21,657 

Ralph    Spain 21,483 

J,  W,  Lasiter 21.265 

R,  H.  Clements 21,256 

Raymond  Vardeman 21,  137 

Hugh    Clark 20,995 

Fred  H   Turner 20,905 

J.  V.  Gilliam 20.768 

Lercy    Jeter 20.712 

Don   Martin 20.613 

Earl    Caswell 20,608 

J.  O,  Farrar 20,562 

Billy  Yeatts 20,544 

Jimmy  Pendergrass 20.509 

R.    G.   Nutt.    Jr 20.480 

Gary    McCallister 20.442 

M.   R.   Paddack 20.416 

Victor   Watts 20,401 

Cecil  Cowan 20.353 

Dennis  Givens,  Jr 20.  316 

J,  W.  Cooper 20,161 

Monroe  Rowden 20.025 

Total      payees      In     county 

(149)     ".  4.844,733 

TOM    GREEN    COUNTY 

BR    V.'eatherford 44,966 

Dewey  Parmer,  Jr 33.  578 

Edwiia  J.  Wilde 32,274 

C,    M,    Arrott 30.467 

Fenton  A.  Wilde 30.021 

Bill    Pfluger 29,685 

Ripple   Brothers   Part 27.522 

A,   Phinney,   Jr 27.024 

Richard    Book 26.889 

Leon   Kiesling 25.946 

Lewis  R.   Runion 23.871 

Dorval   D,  Lee 23.396 

Robert   Lee   Vldler 23,  105 

Jimmy    Brenek 22,066 

Edwin   A.   Book 21.406 

Otto  W,  Dierschke 20,500 

Total      payees     In      county 

(16)    442,716 

TRAVIS    COUNTY 

Wilburn    Burklund 36,724 

Clyde   Lundgren 27,743 

Fred  Lundgren,  Jr 20,  047 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).  84,514 

UPTON    COUNTY 

E.  F  Noelke  Ranch  Co 26,  145 

Robert    Latzel 24.801 

Ray  R,  Barrett.  Jr 23,  879 

Total  payees  In  county  (3).  74.825 

UVALDE    COUNTY 

Dolph  Briscoe.  Jr 52,544 

Elizabeth  Raney 32,402 

Jesse  Raney 23,367 

Harvey  Gulley  k  Son 22,  752 

Ed  Young 22,048 

Burger  Bros 21.346 


Total  payees  in  county  (6).       174,459 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VAL    VERDE    COUNTY 

W.  H.  Wardlaw 56,  175 

Hutto  Brothers 45.387 

Kelly    Ranch 37,419 

Davenport  Brothers 31.566 

Double  R  Ranches 29,965 

Charlie  F.  Hinds 24.  197 

Jim  Bob  Altlzer 22.274 

Continental  Ranch  Co 20,915 

Total  payees  In  county  (8i, 

VAN    ZANDT    COUNTY 

Thurman  J,  Miles 

VICTORIA    COUNTY 

WUUam  B.  Bayer 

WALKER    COUNTY 

Texas  Dept.  of  Corr . 

WARD    COUNTY 

Bluford   A.   Thornton 23,714 

W.  I.  Winter 22,759 


267 

898 

30 

a4fl 

32 

503 

150, 

236 

Total  payees  in  county  (2l_ 

WH,\RTON    COUNTY 

Wendel,  Inc 

W.  D.   McMillan 

Mahal itc   Bros 

Nllson    Farms 

Lawrence  Petersen 

R,   D.   Williams 

Lawrence  Nilson 

Ralph  Petersen 

Heyne    Brothers 

Curtis  H    Jensen 

Total  payees  in  county  (10) 

WHEELER    COUNTY 

J.  M,  Tiiidall 

Raymond  Moore. 

A.  "w.  Burrell 

W.  W.  Aaron 

Total  payees  in  C-Uinty  i4i  . 

WIOHIT,^     COUNTY 

M  )ntgomery  &  Crumpler 

H.  C,  Preston  Est 

Rayford  Young 


46,  473 


41 

588 

37 

386 

31 

106 

28 

537 

28 

504 

26 

778 

25 

400 

25 

178 

24 

073 

23 

403 

291. 

953 

29, 

568 

21 

451 

21. 

329 

20. 

315 

92,  663 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 


81,  736 


WILBARGER    COUNTY 

W,  T    Waggoner  Trust  Est 72,830 

John   H,   Turner 38,474 

Roy   W,    Judd 33,736 

Robert    H.    Belew 29,850 

J.    C.    Rigglns 29,104 

Robert  H.  Belew.  Jr 28,  895 

J.  W.  Overton 22.  732 

Curtis  A,   Graf 21.535 

Jack  Le>  McMichael 21.313 

Marshall    K.    Berry 21.156 

Sam  Judd,  Jr 20,432 

Lorene  and  H    B.  Dockery 20,  318 

Total      payees     in     county 

(12)    360.381 

WILL,^CY    COUNTY 

D.    E,    Morrow 67,300 

B.  W.  Kirsch 67.037 

Sebastian  Cotton  &  Grain 65,  272 

Adele  M.  Schmidt 62,311 

K.    L,    Morrow 61,490 

S  &  S  Seed 60.240 

Funk  Farms.  Inc 54.996 

Jerry  Funk 54.  157 

Tommy   Funk 54,156 

Wayne    Labar 52,  63 1 

Alden  Johnson 52,515 

James     Whitfield 45.197 

Chester   A.   Johnson 44,187 

Yturrla    Farms 42,775 

Vassberg  Bros 42,380 


Lagerstam   Farms.   Inc 

VVillamar   Farms,   Inc 

W.  Don  Stone 

A,   C    Dunvage 

Curtis  L    Roberts 

D   C   &  Ted  Parham,  Ptna 

Wei  don    Haynes 

J  &  L  Prop>€rtlea 

Swanberg  Twins 

John    Wreden 

A,   J,   Sliewmaker 

Virgil    D,    Oakes 

G,   M    &   C     Ring 

G    F.  McGee  (Sc  Sons 

Lloyd  M    Funk 

Monty   Stewart 

D    V  "&  J    T   Mayo  Ptns 

James   M    Lucas 

Fred   Klostermann 

Brite    Hart 

J     .\     Pennington 

Paul  Meers 

Cooley    Farms 

Chas   Wetegrove  Co 

Hoot   Farms... 

Thomas  J.   Rains 

D    B    Mr.cAlllster 

D    Seltzer 

Clarence  R    Anderson 

Chester   Hart 

Lcland    Harris 

M    B    B   urne.  Jr 

Don.Tid     Florence 


7889 

40  565 
38  944 
36,  894 
36,  487 
35,  8(36 
34,  713 
33. 134 
32,700 
30,915 
30.  Ill 
30,035 
29,  962 
26,  768 
26,  163 
25,  367 
24,  545 
24,  002 
23,  530 
23,068 
22.  791 
22,  467 
22.402 
22.  367 
22.024 
21,463 
21.343 
21,311 
20.  731 
20,  668 
20,  448 
20,  440 
20,  295 
20,048 


Total  payees  In  county  (48>  . 

1.709,  191 

WILLIAMSON    COUNTY 

S:i!e.-  Farm  Foundation 

Ed    Carlson.  Jr 

Telander   Bros 

42   337 
25.223 
23. 193 
22  300 

Billy    Turner 

Total  payees  in  county  (4).  113,053 

YOAKUM    COUNTY 

Wheeler    Robertson 66,535 

Alton    Billings.. 65.335 

Grady  Warren 63,229 

Bill    Moore 62.232 

Tommy    Billings 59.739 

Darwin     Hobbs 59.672 

T    A    Hicks 59,395 

Olen   Edwards 57,339 

Phil    Addison... 54,815 

John    Avara 50,403 

Thurman    Skatns 45.566 

Truett  F  Jones 44    133 

E    B    Hicks. 43.087 

T.m  Warren,  Jr 42.408 

Bob    Loe 41.994 

Tekell  Farms  &  Gaylon  Tekell 41  311 

Don   Thra.'ih 40.659 

R    G    Hartman 38.011 

I    W    Bailey 37.836 

Mont    Hamm 35.395 

James  W    Warren 34.  504 

Louis    Euhanks 33.001 

Bobby  Bailey 32.660 

Robert  A    Long 32.485 

W    R    Nelson 30.  828 

C    O    Head 30,580 

Wendell    Norman 29,434 

Billy    J.    Smith 28,776 

C    Lorar.  Gayle 28  692 

I.   D   Hamm,  Jr 28  446 

Robert  Hamm 27.970 

Raymond    Crain 26.845 

W    M    Nelson      26.562 

Yoakum   Farm   Co 26.  104 

Dallas   Brewer 25.928 

T    A,   Elmore.. 25.747 

T     D,    Roberts 25   702 

Donald  Ray  Lackey 24.987 

Earl  Kiser.    24.654 

Rayford  E   Bearden 23  646 

Dan   Beck 23    115 

J     L     Hyde... 22,699 

E.  O    Winkles 22    113 

Don    Williams.. 22,084 

Morris    Lowe 21,840 

Alvln    Joiner 21.627 


7890 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  t20.000  or  more  — Excluding 
loans — Texas — Co  ntln  ued 

BiUy   Winn 21,237 

Homer  T.  Sudderth 21,  131 

W,  C.  Wilmeth 20,549 

A,  O.  Bearden 20,532 

C    C    Perkins 20.464 

C-  R     Tucker 20,381 

Total      payees      In      county 

I  52)    ... 1.834.587 

.•QCTNG    COUNTY 

F,  Dw.ght  Hamilton,  Jr 30,  306 

Z,\V.^L.\    COUNTY 

Ncrment    Foley 72,806 

Mayfalr  Minerals 35,421 

Malcolm  A   Maedgen,  Jr 34,854 

BatesvlUe    Farming 30,230 

Leslie  H-  Laffere   29,046 

R    C    Campbe:; 23,062 

Two  L  Farms,   .nc 21,748 


Total  payees  in  cciir.ty   i7i 


249, 967 


Total      payees      In     State 

i3,989i    127,217,633 

1971    ASCS   and    Cea!    Plain  i   P'-og'am    pay- 
ments     cf      $20/00      or      more^Exrludmg 

lean  i  -  Vtah. 

BOX     ELDFR    COUNrV 

Selman    i:    Goring   32,885 

Cvirlew   L&L 32,345 

Delbert    Holmgren 31,507 

Oleen   Garn   &   Sons 30,343 

Wayne  &   Dallas  Sandall 29,210 

Norman    Grover . 27,245 

Laurence    G.    Whitney 25  003 

Dennis  Petersen 23,648 

Young    Brothers 22   245 

Ray    Adams 20,871 

Nick    Chourncs 20,678 


Total  payee.5  in  county  i  1 1  i 

C.^CHE    COUNTY 

Lee   &   Leona   Pritchett 


296, 070 


JU.^B    COUNTY 


Wilson  Brothers 


MILL.^RD    COUNTY 

Triple    C     Fr.rms 

MORC.\N    COUNTY 

Charles    R.    Kippen 

S.<Lr    LAKE    COUNTY 

Desert    Lvst     Co,    Inc 

Thousand  Peaks  Lvstk,  Co 

Thayue  Acord 

Jones   Brother- 

J    R,  &  R,  R,  Fitzgerald 

Alonzo  H,  Freeman 

Leo  M,  Bertaenole 


22,  472 


ao.  904 


20, 798 


26,916 


99 

374 

53 

043 

34 

702 

23 

687 

22 

507 

20, 

670 

20, 

642 

Total  payees  In  county  (7).        274,625 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Ralph     Davis 

Maurine  D,  Chllds. 


20.  789 
20,  212 


Total  ;.ayees  in  county  (5). 

W.ASATCH     COUNTY 

Smith   Lamb   Producers 

Bert   T,    Colemaii 

Robert   F    Clvde 


140,817 


25,  189 
23.  497 
20.  229 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

Washington  county 
E    J,    Grail 

WEBER    COUNTY 

Wilson  Beef  and  Lamb  Co 

Lloyd   Keller   Corp.. 

CUrence    M     Keller 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 


68,915 


42,  353 


61.471 
34.  601 
27.  722 


123, 794 


Total  payees  in  State  (35)..   1,161.091 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20  000  or  more  — Excluding 
loans — Virginia 

CHESAPEAKE   COUNTY 

V    L,  Whedbee 22  735 


VIRGINIA    BFACH    COUNTY 

Frank  T    WlUiam.s 


24,  998 


'lotal  payees  in  State  (2) 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  progra 
ment^  of  $20,000  or  more— Ex 
loan  s  —  Washington 

ADAIVIS  COUNTY 

Columbia  Pr._ducers.  Inc 

Donald   Damon  Est 

D.    E,    Phillip,-; 

Hiitterian   Brethren,  Inc 

Robert   V,  Phillips 

Ralph  Gering  &  Sons 

Robert    A,    Franz 

Richard   L    KageK 

Gilbert     Brothers 

J,    Boyd    Phillips 

.Johnson  Agriprises.  Inc 

John  G.  Schlomer 

Henry  J.  Franz 

Murlen    Jensen 

Walter  E,  Franz _. 

D,  E   Phillips  Ranch,  Inc... 

Rex  T    Lyle _ 

Elwyn     Lyle 

Gene    Kagele 

Godfrey  Meilke ..".. 

Blankenship  Farms.  Inc 

Baumann   Farm,   Inc 

Clarence  Strohmaler 

Bruce   Farms . 

Elmer  Schcesler  and  Sons 

Victor  R   Franz 

Williams  and  Williams 

Homer    Evans 

M    C.  HoUenback 

Albert  Sarkmann 

Jpmes    Kagelc 

Ed    McKay 

Wayne    F     Klindworth 

Leor.ard  H,  Franz 

David  A,   Davis 

Kiimmer  Bros 

Nick  C    Selvers 

Walter    Jantz. 


47,  733 


m   pay- 
^luding 


58,097 
56,  102 
55,  833 

55.  420 
55.337 
50,  809 
46,  34! 
38.  720 

56,  804 
35.951 
34.32') 
33  134 
33.  034 
32.658 
30.  292 
29,  474 
28.395 
28.  395 
28.  296 
27,  943 
26.  928 
25.  963 
25.  387 
24,  475 
24,  361 
23,888 
23,  61 : 
23,092 
23.  001 
22.  906 
22.  698 
22,  273 
22,  175 
22, 023 
21,  365 
21,  039 
20,  597 
20, 444 


Total  payees  In  county  i38)  .   1,  211,  584 


ASOTIN  COUNTY 

UINTAH  COUNTY  Morley  D,  Grothe.. 

Meagher    Sheep    Co 123.427      Houser  &  Sons.  Inc 


21.909 
21.708 


UTAH 

Richard   Greenhalgh. 

Gam   Hoi  brook 

Elberta   Farms.    Inc.. 


49, 527 
29.  306 
20,  983 


Total  payees  In  county  i2). 

BENTON  COUNTY 

Bi -County  Farms 

Mercer  Ranches,  Inc 


43.617 


49, 570 
47,  177 


March  9,  1972 

V'ollmer-Bayne    43   -„• 

Bateman  Bros 38  422 

Gould    Brothers 35   129 

Horrigan  Inv,   Co 31    221 

Wirth     Brothers 30  47=; 

Horrigan    Farm.s 30   '5i 

Bafus  White,  Inc 2G  Si's 

Emerson   L,    Eby 24   459 

Kenneth    Lee    Smith 23,  7&2 

Allen  C.  Deffenbaugh 23  22''' 

Carl  L,  Smith 21,931 

Earl   Walker 21.908 

R.  P,  Nicoson  Ranch 21,34! 

Harry  G,  Owens  Ranch.  Inc 20,900 

Van   Klinken   Brothers 20,771 

John    Wiley 20  365 

TOi  ai  payee;  1.1  county  ( 18)  _  530.  568 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Conrad   E.   Tucker 44,094 

Mead    Ranch 33,173 

Richard  Archer 32,372 

Eslick    Farms 27,949 

Dallas    W,    Long 2.",  711 

Dunohue  Farms,  Inc 24,518 

David  Archer 24.292 

R,    F,    Young 24,269 

Ellsworth     Conover 23,656 

Thorn.   Inc 21,566 

Robert    Patton 20,512 

Total  payees  in  county  (11).  303.  112 


DOUGLAS    COUNTY 

State   of   Washington 205,602 

Russell     Hunt      2S,  129 

Nelson     Brothers 29.117 

Josh  Barnes  &  Son 24.872 

Dezellem    Farms.    Inc 23,797 

Howard    Jorgensen 21.506 

D,    G,    Davis 21,262- 

E     John    Isaak 20,654 

H.iward   N,    Long 20,358 

Total  payees  in  county  (9)  ..  396.297 


FRANKIIN    COUNTY 

Wm.    Geo,    Harder 43,  82'3 

Herron    Bros 40,  122 

WUliam    V,    Casper 34.162 

Maynard    Bailie 30,053 

Melvln    Moore    and    Sons 28.949 

Kenneth    Owsley 27.643 

Lyle  W.  NeflT.  Inc 27.129 

J.   H.  Klundt  &  Sons 26.430 

Jlmmle    McCary 22.751 

Wilbur    Dent.    Jr 22.382 

Bauermelster    Brothers 22.159 

Lloyd    K.     Cochrane 21.647 

L.    V.    Dougherty 20.996 

Cook    Brothers 20.957 

John  V.  Fisher 20.951 

Francis    Havllna 20.  94S 

Richard    Hart 20.149 

Total  payees  in  county  (7). 

GARFIELD    COUNTY 

Klaveano   Ranches.   Inc 

John   E.   Elsensohn 

Wayne    Beale 

A.    E.    Blachly 

Pearl    Owlnn 

Total  payees  In  county  (5). 

GRANT    COUNTY 

David  Stevens 38.060 

Kelley    Brothers 37.146 

Lourence   Dormaler 35.  169 

Donald  Prick 35.046 

Hlgglnbotham    Brothers 32.  171 

Bob    Zimmerman 31.250 

Willard  D.  Lange 30.149 

V   P  Hoersch 25.444 

Art  Schorzman 24.782 

Ruth    Barbre 24.752 

S  and  C  Ranching 24,743 

Petp    Perez.    Sr 23,481 

Howard   Morgan 23.091 


451,307 


32. 816 
29,676 
24,  449 
22, 295 
20.  604 

129. 840 


March  9,  1972 

Heer  Brothers 22.980 

Phillip    Villegas 22.683 

H,    N,     Boger 22.240 

Dick   Edwards 22.163 

S,  E,  Flanagan 21.768 

Agatha  Keener 21.401 

David  W,  Prick 21.  190 

C.   C,    Claassen 20.861 

Walter   Spies 20.018 

Total  payees  In  county  (22)  .  580,  588 


KITTriAS    COUNTY 

Cone  Livestock  Co 66.936 

KLICKITAT    COUNTY 

Robert  Andrews 28.933 

Robert  Imrle 28.417 

Total  payees  In  county  (2).  57.350 


LINCOLN  COUNTY 

Tanke  Farms.  Inc 30.943 

George  H.  Ellis 30.526 

Homberg  Farms.  Inc 30.039 

Rockdale  Farms     P/ 29.440 

A.  Bodeau  and  Sons 28.797 

Lewis    Kagele 28,140 

L.  Sheffels  &  Son.  Inc 27,  926 

Wilbur    Security    Co 26.650 

Pfelfer  Brothers  /P,' 26.555 

E,  and  D.  Phillips,  Inc 26.339 

The  SheEfels  Co.,  Inc 24,  937 

Edna   Deptuch 24.588 

Hardung.    Inc 24.417 

Lyka   Corporation 23,803 

Attie  L.   Turner 23.281 

Robert  A.  Kramer 23.  117 

Carl  E.  &  George  W.  Mielke  /P..  22.  592 

Robert   Rleth 22.074 

Gary  W.  Geib 21.882 

Dewane  S.  Buddrius 21,855 

Alvin  D.  Fink 21.532 

Peyton  Tr 21,303 

Don  and  Wallace  Weishaar 20.  488 

Don  B.  Piper 20,311 

Richard    Dreger 20.280 

Total  payees  in  county 

(25)    621,815 

SPOKANE    COUNTY 

Osborne    Belsby 43.926 

Miller   Bros 25.758 

Cornwall   Farms 21.834 

Bell  &  Bell,  Inc 20,605 


Total  payees  in  county  (4). 


112, 123 


WALLA    WALLA    COUNTY 

K2H  Farms.  Inc 122.185 

Kent  Land  Co..  Inc 54.015 

Grote  Farms.  Inc 51.478 

Kenneth    Smith 51,175 

John  H.  Rea 44.377 

Robison  L.  and  L.  Co 42,851 

Lonneker   Farms.   Inc ?9.  026 

Erv.in  Bros 35.  148 

Twain    Boomer 34.849 

Matt    Lyonr. 33.754 

Schwerin   Farms.  Inc 33,434 

Philhp    Anderson 32,987 

Fijundatioa  Farm,  I^ic '  31.552 

M.irtln  Farms.  Inc 31.  463 

Jr^hn  E    Hal- 31,400 

.-Mien  D,  Ttruthers 29.308 

Tompkins  &   Sons 28.959 

Tucker  Farms.  Inc 28.  748 

Har'ild  V,  Gorham 25,  180 

Fred  Sherrv 27,251 

DAellev  Jones 26.364 

Emera!    Duncan 26.257 

Fred  J    Kimball 26.128 

^'er^■ul  Deruwe 25.640 

M  nry   V,    Zuger 25.035 

Frank    Hart.    24.606 

Peterson   Bros 24.548 

Robert   D.   Frazier 24,262 

Ernest  Gluck 24,090 

Marvin  Tucker 23,299 
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263 

23, 

122 

22 

665 

22, 

478 

99 

472 

22 

423 

22 

372 

22 

369 

22 

123 

22 

116 

21 

974 

2! 

671 

21 

356 

21 

321 

20 

711 

20 

504 

20 

474 

1.435 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Charles  M,  Walsh 

S.    Earl    Cochran 

Cecil  R,  Anderson 

Casey  Farms,  Inc 

Universal  Land.  SN,  RI 

Eugene    Valaer 

K  &  R  Walters 

Wallace    Evans 

Albert  F.  Kibler  and  Son 

Hofer  Bro"! 

Don  Thomas 

A,  Fred  Zuger 

H   Vincent  and  W,  Johnson 

Blacklaw  Bros 

Van  I,  Walkley 

Gar  Ran.  Inc 

John  S,  Anderson 

Total  payees  in  county  (47) 


WHITMAN    COUNTY 

McGregor  Land  &  Livestk   Co 94,044 

Pffaf  Bros,.  Inc 53,  673 

Glen    Miller 47,205 

Gordon  Miller 46,975 

Clinton  Miller 46,975 

Harold    Boyd 42,  347 

Hlnderer  Bros 40,351 

Richard  E,  Despain 38,216 

Urgel  Bell 37,544 

Bennett  Lnd,  Co 33,  836 

Maley  Land  &  Livestock 33.  725 

Boyd  &  Sons 30,912 

Clark  Farms  ■  ,    Asa  Clerk 30,086 

Glorfield   Bros,,   Jack   &   Benny...  30.363 

Carl  Boyd ....  30.234 

Davis  Farms.  Inc 29,969 

Joe  Myers 28,  781 

Ira  Scott 28,  527 

Virgil    Klaveano 27,905 

R.  Paul  Cocking 27,892 

Dan  Hood 26.  044 

Robert  Whitmore 24.467 

Filan    Brothers 23.431 

James  Knott 23.395 

Jackson  W.  Smith.  Inc 23.185 

Earl  Crowe 22.990 

Boy  Smith  Est 22,957 

Herbert  Camp  &  Sons 22.  933 

Lehn  Brothers 22,  865 

Harold   H,   Smick 22.792 

Maley   Farms,    Inc 22,759 

Crow   Farms.   Inc 22,641 

SodorfT   Farms.    Inc 22.216 

Henry  Fisher 21,531 

Harp    Brothers 21.429 

Gary  Cochran 21.169 

Nelson  Bros 20.891 

Pioneer  Stk  &  Grain  Farm,  Inc...  20.  653 

David    Gfeller 80,626 

William  H,  Evans 20.301 

Edgar   L.    Smith 20.110 

Total      payees      In     county 

(41)     1.249.545 

Y.\KIMA    COUNTY 

Simon   M.^rtinez 34,330 

Harlan    Shlnn 27,616 

Harold  R.  Clayton 23,517 

F,  T,  Gamble 23,240 

Hislop  Sheep  Company 22,  217 

Ralph    Mains 21,639 

William    S,    Parrlsh 21.287 


Total  payees  in  county  (7).        173.846 

Total  payee.?  la  State  i249).  7.364.315 

1971  ASCS  and  great  plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20  000  or  mere  Excluding 
loans  —  l'/i,s,"cnsin 


COLUMBIA     COUNTY 


L   J.  Kaasa- 


DANE      COUNTY 

Stoughton  Farms.   Ire,    

William  F,  Renk  and  Sons.  Inc.. 


20,341 


37.  837 
118,  410 


Te.tal  payees  In  Ciiutity  (2).  66,247 


RACIN«     COTTNTT 

Charier  H.  Kulpcr 


7891 


2-3.409 


SOCK   cotTjrrr 
Stuart    Rahberg 30,273 

Tutal  payee:-  in  State  (5)._       136.270 


1971  ASCS  end  pr^  at  plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — W  yoming 


B:G   horn   COUNTY 

C.  A    Lewis  Estate 

Harrv    Grabbcrt 


66.718 
35.  075 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

C.\MPBELL   COUNTY 

Wagon  Hammer  L    &  L 

Tavior  Ranch 


101,793 


58.057 
30.  775 

88.832 


65.473 
46.  378 
46.  044 
41.078 
32,  200 
28.696 
26.516 
26.  407 
25.639 
25.  147 
25.  024 
23.  085 
21.975 
20.  692 
20.  149 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

CARBON    COUNTY 

R  chflle  Livestock  Co 

Anderson    Farms   Inc 

Palm  Livestock   Co 

Buzzard    Ranch 

Four  Mile  Sheep  Co 

P,   H,   Livestock   Co 

Louis  Larsen  Sheep  Co.  Inc 

Swaiison  &  Johnson 

Elmer   G     Peterson 

Stratton   Sheep   Co 

Sai'.dstone   ?heep  Co 

Chace    Bros 

Miller    Eatate    Co 

Cronberg  Bros,  Inc 

Stanley    Jolley 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 15)  . 

CONVERSE   COUNTY 

M:5rton    S     Inc 

The  Dilts  Co 

George    Lebar 

Smith   Sheep   Co 

Ogalalla  Ranch  Co 


Total  payees  In  county  (5).  196.860 

CBOOK    COUNTY 

W.  R   Gibson. 29,486 

FREMONT    COUNTY 

Mazet  &  Sons,  Inc 27,  471 

Crofts  Sheep  Co.,  Inc 24,766 


474,  503 


88 

407 

29 

220 

27 

no 

27 

006 

25 

117 

Total  payees  in  county  .2i 


.')2,237 


GOSHEN     COUNTY 

Red  Cloud  Cattle  Co 25.  773 

JOHNSON    COUNTY 

Harriet    Brothers 56,175 

Marton    Brothers 38,245 

Esponda    Ranch. -..  34,200 

Iberlln  Brothers 34.122 

Van  Irvine... 29,101 

Sussex  Ditch  Co 26.437 

Moore  Ranch  Co 26.  427 

Peter  Melke  &  Sons 23,006 

Smith  Brothers 22.203 

Miller  Livestock 22.197 

Total      payees      in      county 

(10)    ... -  312.113 

LASAMtE    COUNTT 

Aidic    Inv 34.354 

Leroy  Goertz... - 31.102 

Warren  Livestock — -  30,027 

Hei.rv  Jessen 23.377 


Total  payees  in  county  (4).       119.760 


^892 


loans — Washington 

LINCOLN    COf NTT 

'  Thompson  Land  &  Livestock  Co 

iJagley    Livestock    Co 

]>oyle  Child 

Ittcheverry  Sheep  Co 

1  felson  Sheep  Company 


NATRONA   COUNTY 

^iamond   Ring   Ranch 

C  offman  Ranch  Co 

I-vlne    Bros 

lochelie  Sheep  Co 

I  erman   Werner 

V'Ulow  Creek  Co 

Cole  Creek  Sheep  Co 

I     £.  Creager 

I  urke  Sheep  Co 

Jlark  J.  Davis 

V  ^erner.  Inc 

V'iUlam   Irvine 


NIOBRARA  COUNTY 

Bbner  Brothers 


PARK    COUNTY 

Sun;  OU  Company 


SHERIDAN   COUNTY 

Stven  Up  Ranches.  Inc 


W 


Co 
L.f 
Ft 
Mdn 


971 


ASCS  and   Great  Plains  program   pay- 
ments    of     tZO.900     or     more — Excluding 
Continued 


86,  105 
29.  366 
27,  131 
26.427 
25,  084 


Total  payees  in  county  (5)  .       194,  113 


60,  469 
47.  399 
44.  172 
43.  476 
41.095 
37.  898 
29.358 
28.510 
25.  756 
25.  045 
23, 134 
21.  962 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Subcommittee  No  4  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a  series 
o'  pubhc  hearings  on  H,R.  13315  to 
amend  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  dissem.ination  and  use 
of  criminal  arrest  records  in  a  manner 
that  insures  their  security  and  privacy. 
These  hearings  will  commence  with  testi- 
n.ony  .rom  Hon.  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
vice  president  and  general  counsel,  IBM 
Corp.,  Thursday.  March  16.  1972  at  9:00 
a.m.,  Room  2237  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Additional  witnesses  will  be 
scheduled  to  testify  at  lat-^r  aates. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
Room  2137  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D,C    2051,5. 
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Dr.  Shannon  said,  "It  immediately  became 
oversubscribed,  reflecting  the  mounting  in- 
terest  in  oceanic  study.  The  reaction  of  stu 
dents  and  lecturers  makes  it  evident  that 
there  Is  an  Increasing  need  for  a  number  of 
courses  to  provide  intellectual  Insight  into 
the  world's  oceans  and  man's  increasing  de- 
pendence upon  the  environment  of  the  sea  " 
Already  approved  for  this  fall  semester  is  a 
companion  course,  "The  Science  of  the  Seas," 
"the  world 


Total 
(12) 


payees     In      county 


428.  274 


MATTERS  MARINE— PILOT  COURSE 
IN  OCEANIC  STUDIES  A  HUGE 
SUCCESS 


28,830 


20.  023 


F.  Peters. 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


45,  008 
22,  722 


S'WZETWATER    COTTNTY 

•een  River  Ls    Co 

land  Livestock  Co 

&   E.    Livestock,   Inc 

;na  Brothers 

M^u  Livestock  Co  ,  Inc " 

X  Sheep  Co ""^" 

Ranch " 

N.   Brooks 


G 

Mtdla 

G 

Mkgagr 

Mil 

Bit 

Rife 

Is;  lac 


67,  730 


52,313 
50.  745 
43.441 
35.889 
35,481 
34,393 
29,  786 
27,  807 


Total  payees  in  county  i8).       309.  855 


UNITA    COUNTY 

Arthur  M    Larson 

Painter  &  Company \ 

CC3k   Sheep   Company 

VI  ;tor  Powers " 

Grant  4  D.  A.  Broadbent... 


28.  069 
25.  825 
25.761 
24. 076 
20, 865 


Total  payees  In  county  (5).       124.596 


WASHAKIZ    COUNTY 

itis  Land  &  Livestock  Co 

Sheep    Co 

nk  B    Clark ""         "" 

ler  Sheep  Co '' 


59.  984 
37.214 
28.  344 
26.  717 


Total  payees  in  county  f4). 
Total  payees  in  State  i80»  _ 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
H.R  13315,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
I)ISSEMI^7ATION  AND  USE  OF 
( 'RIMINAL  ARREST  RECORDS  IN  A 
IIANNER  THAT  INSURES  THEIR 
J  SECURITY  AND  PRIVACY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFOR.NIA 

If  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Califorma 
Sptaker,  I  would  like  to  announce 


Mr, 
that 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1972 
Mr.  HEBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  column  written  by 
Capt,  Thomas  L,  Lewis,  US.  Navy,  re- 
tired, about  a  pilot  cour.se  m  oceanic 
studies. 

Captain  Lewis  writes  a  regular  column 
for  the  Times-Picayune  entitled.  "Mat- 
ters Marine." 

I  think  this  column  about  this  impor- 
tant program  will  be  of  interest. 
The  coltmin  follows: 
PILOT  Course  in  Ocean  Stt.'Dies  a  Huge 

Success 
school  to  offer  class  on  reguijsr  basis 
(By  Capt,   Thomas  L    Lewis.   U.S.   Navy. 

retired  i 
A  report  from  the  Universltv  of  Virginia 
says  its  president,  Dr  Edgar  F  Shannon  Jr.. 
has  announced  because  of  the  success  of  its 
pilot  course  In  oceanic  studies.  '■Humanities 
of  the  sea" -the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States  ...  it  will  be  offered  on  a 
regular  b.isls  in  Northern  Virginia  beginning 
next  month  and  expanded  for  the  future. 

The  course  is  the  first  "credit  course"  of 
its  kind  In  the  country.  It  ha,5  been  con- 
ducted on  an  experimental  basis  In  recent 
months  by  the  University's  SchofJ  of  Gen- 
eral Studies  through  its  Center  for  Continu- 
ing Education  at  Palls  Church.  Va. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Oceanic  Educational 
Foundation,  the  report  nor.ef:  'h.it  the  lec- 
turers have  included  the  leading  exoert-s  in 
maritime  and  c^ceanlc  studies  in  the  United 
States- 

Included  among  the  lecturers  for  the  sem- 
ester beginning  Feb,  9  (for  the  course  taught 
at  George  Mason  College  in  Fairfax  i  will  be 
George  E  Lowe,  coordinator  of  environmen- 
tal education  for  the  US  Office  of  Education- 
Rep.  VV-iinam  R  Andor.s<jn,  D-Tenn  .  who  be- 
came the  first  undersea  explorer  of  the  North 
Pile  when  he  commanded  the  submarine 
USS  Nautilu.- 

Also.  Helen  Delich  Bentlev,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  M.^iritime  Commi.sMon-  Robert  E 
Able,  director  of  the  National  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
gram:  and  other  scholars  in  the  field 

The  pilot  course  which  ends  this  month 
was  developed,  the  UV  report  savs.  to  intro- 
duce the  new  discipline  of  economic  educa- 
tion to  the  American  educational  system 


OCEAN" 

The  university  will  also  organize  a  credit 
course  for  independent  study,  Dr,  Shannon 
said  It  Is  called  "The  World  Ocean"  and  is 
in  Its  School  of  General  Studies,  the  univer- 
sity's state-wide  division  that  offers  con- 
tinuing higher  education  programs. 

Also,  a  course  for  public  schools  called 
"Teaching  the  World  Ocean."  Is  being  devel- 
oped by  the  School  of  Education  for  its  sum- 
mer session  this  year  at  Charlottesville,  Va, 

According  to  UVs  report,  the  university 
already  offers  masters  and  doctoral  degrees 
in  marine  science  through  Its  department 
of  marine  science  in  association  with  the 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  at 
Glouster  Point, 

The  president  of  the  Oceanic  Educational 
Foundation,  Palen  Flagler  of  New  York. 
looking  to  the  future,  remarked,  "Based  on 
the  outstanding  results  of  this  pioneering 
program  and  the  future  plans  developed  by 
President  Shannon,  I  hope  that  long-range 
developments  would  Include  degrees  in  hu- 
irianistic  oceanic  education  and  studies  to 
complement  science-resource-research  stud- 
ies in  oceanography. 

"In  the  long  term  I  foresee  creation  of  a 
center  of  oceanic  advancement  on  the 
grounds  of  the  university  which  would  bring 
scholars  together  in  a  multi-disciplinary  pur- 
suit of  the  potential  of  the  oceans  toward 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  Certainly  there 
is  a  need  for  a  maritime  industrial  park  that 
could  very  well  be  established  in  the  State 
cf  Virginia." 

OCEANIC   SCHOLARS 

Dr.  Shannon  suggested  that  a  major  step 
in  developing  a  comprehensive  program  in 
the  humanities  of  the  sea  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  professorship  at  the  unlver- 
sitv  and  that  this  chair  would  enable  the 
university  to  bring  oceanic  scholars  to  Char- 
lottesville to  teach  at  all  levels. 

"It  Is  increasingly  apparent  that  all  levels 
of  teaching  must  afford  expanded  opportu- 
nities for  students  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
oceans.  Here  in  Virginia,  manifestly  a  mari- 
time state,  we  recognize  our  unique  respon- 
sibility," he  said. 

He  noted  that  persons  who  enrolled  in  the 
weekly  classes  of  the  first  semester  of  the 
pilot  course  included  educators,  representa- 
tives from  Industry  and  government  (Includ- 
ing the  Congress)  and  also  private  citizens. 
He  said  some  were  In  it  because  of  their  rec- 
reational Interests  in  the  oceans. 

Lecturers  for  the  course,  the  report  notes, 
are  Gllven  M.  Slonlm.  course  coordinator  and 
vice  president  of  the  Oceanic  Educational 
Foundation:  Dr.  Vincent  Davis,  director  of 
the  Patterson  School  of  Diplomacy  and  In- 
ternational Commerce  at  the  Universltv  of 
Kentucky; 

Wayne  A.  Wallace,  associate  professor  cf  en- 
vironmental sciences  at  the  University  of 
Virginia:  Raymond  J.  McHugh.  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Copley  News  Service;  Dr. 
Jahn  R  Thomas,  project  director  of  Soviet 
studies  for  the  Research  Analysis  Corpora- 
tion: Dr  Sheldon  W.  Simon,  a  political  scien- 
tist at  the  University  of  Kentucky; 

Dr  H  Douglass  Sessums,  chairman,  curric- 
ulum in  recreation  administration  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Horace 
M  Kallen.  professor  emeritus  of  philosophy 
at  the  New  School  of  Social  Research. 

In  addition.  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  D-R  I  a 
congressional  leader  in  the  field  of  oceanic 
programs,  will  hold  a  seminar  in  May, 
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NEW   LEGISLATIVE   PROPOSALS:    A 
MAJOR  BUDGET  CONTINGENCY 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
budgets,  the  President's  fiscal  1973 
budget  comprises  a  package  of  plans, 
proposals,  and  projections.  The  budget 
totals — the  reestimated  fiscal  1972  totals 
and  the  tentative  fiscal  1973  totals — in- 
clude doUar  amounts  based  on  such 
plans,  proposals,  and  projections,  both  as 
to  new  appropriations  proposed — tech- 
nically called  new  budget  authority — and 
as  to  projected  budget  expenditures — 
technically  called  budget  outlays. 

One  part  of  the  budget  package  is  the 
new  legislative  proposals  recommended — 
the  items  that  generally  first  require 
consideration  by  various  legislative  com- 
mittees— and  subsequently  the  House 
and  Senate — prior  to  the  materialization 
of  specific  budget  requests  for  funds  to 
be  considered  by  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. How  Congress  reacts  to 
these  proposals — or  its  failure  to  act — 
obviously  impacts  on  the  budget  and  the 
final  budget  results  for  the  fiscal  year  or 
years  Involved. 

I  refer  only  to  new  legislative  pro- 
posals. There  are  many  annual  authori- 
zation bills  for  ongoing  programs  under 
existing  law  that  must  also  be  processed. 
Those  are  not  dealt  with  here. 

I  am  Inserting  for  the  information  of 
Members  and  others  a  tabulation  of  all 
such  new  legislative  proposals  as  iden- 
tified in  the  1973  budget  submitted  on 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

January  24.  They  involve  both  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1972  budget  totals  and 
those  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  1973 
which  begins  July  1  next. 

For  fiscal  1972  these  budget  proposals 
for  new  legislation  involved — 

New  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1972  of  $4,026,017,000;  and 

Estimated  budget  outlays  in  fiscal  vear 

1972  of  $2,661,248,000. 

For  fiscal  1973,  they  involve — 

New  budget  authority  in  fiscal  vear 

1973  of  $10,041,155,000;  and 
Estimated  budget  outlays  in  fiscal  vear 

1973  of  $10,456,473,000. 

As  the  tabulation  discloses,  they  in- 
volve a  wide  range  of  programs — general 
and  special  revenue  sharing;  reform  of 
the  military  retirement  system;  emer- 
gency school  assistance;  the  social  secur- 
ity program;  and  others.  Some  involve 
large  amounts,  others  do  not. 

A  handful  of  the  legislative  proposals 
involve  reductions  rather  than  increases, 
and  those  reductions  are  cranked  into 
the  overall  budget  totals.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1973  totals,  they  are  about  $1,3  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  about  $1,5 
billion  in  outlays.  Failure  of  Congress  to 
accept  such  proposals  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  budget. 

GENERAL   REVENUE   SHARING 

The  largest  single  dollar  amount  in 
these  budget  proposals  for  new  legisla- 
tion relates  to  general  revenue  sharing — 
about  half  of  the  1973  totals  and  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  the  revised 
1972  totals.  More  significantly.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  general  revenue  sharing 
proposal  contemplates  a  bill  that  would 
not  only  authorize  the  program  but  would 
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also  actually  make  the  appropriation, 
automatically,  each  year  wiUiout  the  re- 
quirement for  any  further  appropriation 
action  by  the  Congress. 

Enactment  of  any  such  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  would  further  increase  the 
so-called  relatively  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures in  the  budget — already  ac- 
counting for  about  71  percent  of  budget 
outlays — and  thus  further  erode,  a^  a 
very  practical  matter,  the  flexibility  of 
the  Congress  to  annually  adjust  and  fix 
priorities  to  meet  changing  conditions 
and  needs. 

For  the  6-year  period,  fiscal  1972-77. 
the  budget  estimates  a  total  of  $33,800,- 
000,000  for  general  revenue  sharing,  be- 
ginning with  $2.5  billion  in  fiscal  1972 
and  escalating  to  some  $7.5  billion  m 
fiscal  1977. 

SIX-VEAR    COST    PROJECTION,     NEW     LEGISLATION 

A  complete  list  of  6-year  projK'ted 
costs  of  legislative  proposals  for  majoi' 
new  and  expanded  programs  in  the  1973 
budget  is  in  table  16,  at  pages  540-542, 
of  the  1973  budget. 

The  Director  of  Uie  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  George  Shultz,  told  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Janu- 
ary 24 : 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Government 
is  very  much  on  the  spot.  We  must  face  more 
squarely  the  longer-range  Implications  of 
decisions.  We  can  no  longer  accept  proposals 
because  "they  do  not  cost  much  in  the  first 
year."  Whenever  a  new  program  i.s  proposed, 
that  program  must  be  Important  enough  to 
warrant  taking  something  else  out  of  the 
budget  or  Important  enough  to  warrant  a 
tax  Increase. 

I  include  a  tabulation  of  the  pro- 
posals: 


1973  BUDGET,  ITEMS  PROPOSED  FOR  LATER  TRANSMITTAL  UNDER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Fiscal  year  1973 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Executive  Office  of  the  President:  Counci 
on  International  Economic  Policy 

Funds  appropriated  tothe  President: '  in- 
ternational tinancial  institutions 


1,130 
380, 000 


980 
10,  000 


1,341 

910,  000 


1.316 
103,000 


Department  of  Agriculture: 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation: 
Administrative    and    operating    ex- 
penses   

FCICfund '.......'.[ 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Direct  loan  account _ 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund... 


-1,000 


-1,053 
1.452 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Fiscal  year  1973 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


-163,094 


-20, 158 
20, 158 


3,977 

-136,503       -593,816 


Total,  Agriculture -163,094 


-137,503        -589,440 


Department  of  Commerce:  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration: Operating-differential  sub- 
sidies  

Department  of  Defense: 

All- volunteer  Armed  Force 

Military  retirement  systems  reform..  /.'. 


15,  000 


15. 000 


400,  000 
296,000 


390,000 
290,  000 


Total,  Defense 696,000 


680.  000 


Department  ol  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Food,  drug,  and  product  safety. 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin. 
istration: 

Health  services  planni  ng  and  develop- 
ment 
Office  of  Education: 

Education  revenue  sharing 

Emergency  school  assistance  .. 
Higher  education 
National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education 

National  Institute  of  Education 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


57,000 


9,000 


500,  000 

259.  500 

3  000 

3,000 


80,665 

1,000 
2,500 


38, 845 


60. 000 

223,911 

1,000  000 

-288,000 

100,  000 

125,000 

-859.  220 

10,000 


29,743 


36,000 

110,000 

381.000 

-28,500 

30,000 

50.000 

-859,220 
2,348 


Soc;al  Security  Administralion 

Payments  to  social  security  trust  lunds 175.000 

Social  security  trust  funds:   Benefit 
increases,  and  tai  base  and   rate 

changes. .   .  200,000  15,000      1,303,000 

Welfare  Reform     _.   _. 450,000 

Total,  HEW 1.022,500         108.165      2.338.536 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment: Urban  community  development 
revenue  sharing... _ 490.000 

Department  of  the  Intenoi  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Management  ol 
land  and  resources 20  000 

Bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs: 

Resources  management 4,000 

Revolving  lund  lor  loans 5,000  1,000  5,000 

Territorial  Affairs;  Trust  territory  ol  the 
Pacific  Islands.. .  ..   .  1.000 1,000 

Geological  Survey    Surveys,  investiga- 
tions, and  research 5,000 

Bureau    of    Mines     Conservation    and 
development  of  mineral  resources 7.000 

Total.  Interior  .  6.000  1.000  42,000 

Department  of  State:  International  Bound- 
aiy  and  Water  Commission  Construction.  12  881  503 

Department  ol  Transportation:  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  Federal  grants 
to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  170.000  105,000 

Department  ot  the  Tieasuiv  General 
revenue  sharing  2,500,000      2.250,000      5.300,000 

Environmental  Protection  Agency:  Opera- 
tions, research,  and  facilities 35,000 


175,000 


4,020,000 
350.000 


4.296.371 


490.000 


lO.OOO 

4.000 
1,000 

1.000 

4,000 

7.000 


27.000 


4,345 

65. 000 

5, 000. 000 

22.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Vi  terans'  Administration: 

!)o-nDensation  and  pensions 

'•a  iiustment  benefits. ... 

'Medical  care 

Hedical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses 

General  operating  expenses 

grants  for  construction  of  State  extended 
care  facilities 


Ttie  budget  proposes  for  "Enpar'Sion  of  defense  prcdyction,"  legislation  wt-rcti  provides  for 
thfc  termination  of  interest  payments  and  tr-e  cancellation  ct  remaining  i;oirowing  aultionty.  Ttie 
pr  iposal  IS  not  included  in  ttie  above  Ist.  Since  i'  does  not  affect  budge!  auttiotity  or  net  budget 
oullays.  For  further  details,  see  p.  107  ol  ttie  Appendix  lo  tfie  Budget 


SI 
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1973  BUDGET.  ITEMS  PROPOSED  FOR  LATER  TRANSMITTAL  UNDER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION-Conlinued 

II n  titousands  of  dollars| 


March  9,  1972 


Fiscal  year  1972 

Budget 

autnority  Outlays 


Fiscal  year  1973 


Budget 
autnor  ty 


Outlays 


25,000 
54  100 


25,000 
U3, 100 


151.700 

163,300 

15.945 

155 

-1.000 

2,700 


151,700 

167.300 

15,945 

155 

-l.OCO 


Total.  VA. 


79. 100         168, 100        332, 800 


334, 100 


Fiscal  year  1972  Fiscal  year  1973 

Budget  Budget 

authority          Outlays  authority  Outlays 

Other  Independent  Agencies: 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia....             1,000             1,000  22,000  12  000 

Federal  contribution  to  the  Washington  "'™" 

Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  g  agi  o  ig. 

Payment  to  the  John  F   Kennedy  Center          '  ■     ' 

for  the  Performing  Arts 1.500             1,500  1,500  1500 

Water  Resources  Council \,<m  800 

Total,  other  independent 2,500            2. 5*00  32, 981  ~72Ji\ 

Total,  items  proposed  lor  later  transmittal  ===== 

under  proposed  legislation 4,026,017      2,561,248    10,041,155  10,456.473 

Source  of  table:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  January  1972. 


TO  WALK  THE  STREETS 
SAFELY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

[X  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969. 

luthored  a  bcok.  'To  Walk  the  Streets 

about   modern   techniques    for 

dealing  with  predatory  crime.  This  book 

;  the  result  of  the  very  great  impact 

t  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  were 

h4\1ng  upon  the  lives  and  the  emotions 

my  constituents.  The  effect  was  so 

jeat  that  I  spent  several  years  inves- 

ating  the  ways  in  which  modem  tech- 

nc^logy  could  be  applied  to  help  in  the 

ht  against  crime,  and  the  book  was  a 

pijpduct  of  those  investigations. 

Now,  some  3  years  later,  I  find  that 

my  constituents'  point  of  view,  the 

uation  has  not  changed  very  much. 

crime  statistics  still  demonstrate  an 

:olerable  increase  in  the  number  of 

mes  against  the  person,  and  in  my  own 

trict  during  the  past  60  days  alone,  I 

;ended  the  funerals  of  a  woman  killed 

her  apartment,  a  businessman  killed 

his  shop,  and  a  police  officer  killed  in 

?  streets. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  attempted  to 
with  the  problem  through  legisla- 
We  have  enacted  several  bills  over 
years  designed  to  deal  with  crime  and 
havoc  it  is  creating. 
Of   these   legislative   measures,    great 
wa3   expressed    for    the   Omnibus 
me  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
8.  This  act  established  the  Law  En- 
icement     Assistance     Administration 
ijich  was  designed  to  provide  funds  to 
States  to  help  them  improve  their 
■  enforcement  effort.  LEAA  was  slow  in 
cjrting,  and  money — some  would  say  a 
deal— has  been  wasted.  But.  LEAA 
in  fact  funded  a  number  of  impor- 
t  and  significant  projects, 
^ne  such  project  involved  the  grant  of 
000  to  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  for  the 
development  and  free  distribution  of  si- 
alarm  systems  to  small  businesses. 
1969.  I  suggested  that  inexpensive 
alarm  systems  could  sene  as  tools 
detect   intruders   and   to   arouse  the 
poice.  The  installation  of  effective  sys- 
terts  of  this  type  in  business  establish- 
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ments  and  the  lobbies  of  apartment 
buildmgs,  I  contended,  could  .';er.e  as  ef- 
fective crime  deterrent  devices. 

The  LEAA  grant  to  Cedar  Rapids  has 
demonstrated  that  this  is  indeed  the 
case.  The  installation  of  silent  alarm 
systems  in  350  small  businesses  at  a  cost 
of  $185.60  per  system  ha.s  increased  the 
capture  of  night-time  prowl  tliieves  by 
more  than  300  percent.  And  another  divi- 
dend of  the  system  is  that  while  the 
alarms  are  watching  for  burglars  in  near- 
ly 400  places,  the  night-shift  imtrolmen 
are  free  to  cover  more  ground,  making 
conventional  patrols  in  high-crime  areas. 

Another  project  which  is  now  enthu- 
siastically supported  by  LEAA,  involves 
the  use  of  high-intensity  street  lighting 
as  a  tool  to  decrease  mght-tim.e  crime. 
Again,  in  1969,  I  suggested  that  better 
street  lighting  could  serve  as  one  of  the 
more  effective  deterrents  to  crime,  as  well 
as  an  aid  to  detection,  since  it  makes  the 
criminal  and  his  potential  target  more 
exposed  to  observation,  A  recent  experi- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  seems 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition. 

The  District  recently  installed  3.000 
high-intensity  sodium  vapor  street  lights 
in  four  areas  of  the  city.  These  lights, 
which  provide  nearly  two  and  one-half 
times  the  light  normally  used,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  in  night-crime  of 
32  percent  in  an  area  equivalent  to  120 
city  blocks  with  a  population  of  30.000 
at  a  time  when  all  crime  decreased  in 
the  District  by  only  14  percent. 

A  third  technique  which  has  also  been 
supported  by  LEAA  and  which,  like  the 
alarms  and  high-intensity  lights,  ap- 
pears to  have  a  significant  effect  upon 
crime,  involves  the  saturation  patrolling 
of  a  particular  area  with  large  numbers 
of  patrolmen.  Thus,  the  New  York  City 
Rand  Institute  recently  studied  an  ex- 
periment which  involved  increasing  the 
number  of  patrolmen  in  the  20th  police 
precinct,  located  on  the  West  Side  of 
Manhattan,  by  an  averaee  of  40  per- 
cent— from  200  to  approximately  300.  On 
the  whole,  the  institute  founci.  tot^l  fel- 
onies, including  such  crimes  as  man- 
slaughter, rape,  murder,  and  robbery, 
decreased  by  approximately  14  percent. 
All  three  of  these  methods — alarm  sys- 
tems, high-intensity  lighting,  and  satu- 
ration of  an  area  with  patrolmen — have 
one   significant   drawback.   Used   sepa- 


rately, each  may  cause  a  mere  displace- 
ment of  crime — that  is  a  movement  by 
criminals  from  areas  where  they  are  em- 
ployed to  other  areas  where  they  are 
not. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
devices  cannot  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  each  other.  For  example,  the  use  of 
alarm  systems  in  one  area  may  reduce 
the  number  of  patrolmen  required  in 
that  area.  The  patrolmen  thus  released 
could  be  used  for  the  saturation  patrol- 
ling of  another  area. 

In  any  event,  the  effectiveness  of  these 
devices,  particularly  the  alarm  systems 
and  high-Intensity  lighting,  appear  to 
have  been  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  time  to  move  from  the  demon- 
stration stage  to  widespread  usage.  I 
am,  therefore,  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
direct  LEAA  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
funding  State  programs  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  alarm  systems  to  small  busi- 
nesses, for  high-intensity  lighting,  and 
for  saturation  patrolling. 

Of  course,  the  funds  contained  in  the 
amendments  will  not  do  the  job  com- 
pletely. Even  at  $185.60  per  alarm  sys- 
tem, for  example,  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
viding each  of  the  8  million  small  busi- 
nesses identified  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  with  alarm  systems 
would  cost  over  $8  billion.  But,  at  least 
the  funds  will  provide  a  start.  Further 
delay  is  unnecessary  and  intolerable. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  II:  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  FAILURE  TO 
POLICE  ITS  RENT  INCREASE 
GUIDLINES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  httle- 
publicized  development  in  the  area  of 
economic  controls  calls  into  serious  ques- 
tion this  administration's  stated  devo- 
tion to  "law  and  order."  I  refer  to  the 
abject  failure  of  the  President's  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  erx- 
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force  the  Price  Commission  guidelines 
for  rent  increases. 

Since  phase  n  began  last  November, 
I  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  citizens  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  about  landlords 
who  were  exacting  Illegal  rent  increases. 
In  cases  where  the  landlord  was  ada- 
mant, it  was  necessary  for  me  to  refer  the 
constituents'  complaints  to  the  local 
branch  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
After  weeks  of  delay,  the  IRS  generally 
met  with  the  landlord  and  pereuaded  him 
to  lower  the  rent  to  an  amount  within  the 
guidelines.  No  criminal  action  was  taken 
against  these  landlords,  even  in  two  cases 
where  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  file  evic- 
tion papers  against  tenants  who  were 
merely  exercising  rights  conferred  on 
them  explicitly  by  the  Price  Commission's 
December  30  guidelines.  Nor  did  the  IRS 
evidently  examine  the  landlord's  books 
to  determine  if  illegal  increases  were  be- 
ing demanded  of  tenants  in  other  units 
in  the  same  complex.  At  the  most,  the 
landlords  were  administered  a  slap  on  the 
wrist  and  told  to  lower  the  rent  about 
which  a  specific  complaint  had  been 
made. 

After  I  had  followed  several  such  cases 
closely,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
policing  mechanism  of  the  so-called  New 
Economic  Policy  was  hopelessly  ineffec- 
tive. Landlords  have  nothing  to  fear  by 
demanding  an  increase  in  excess  of  the 
guidelines.  If  a  tenant  should  be  so  brave 
as  to  risk  eviction  by  reporting  an  illegal 
increase  to  the  IRS,  chances  are  that 
he  will  see  no  action  taken.  If  the  IRS 
does  act,  the  landlord  at  most  has  to 
roll  back  the  rent  of  the  complaining 
tenant.  Thus,  by  violating  the  guidelines 
he  has  thousands  of  dollars  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose. 

On  February  18, 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  urging  that  the  administration 
seek  criminal  penalties  against  landlords 
who  have  violated  the  guidelines.  I  am 
including  that  letter  and  the  response  I 
received  from  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  office  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. As  the  letter  from  Mr.  Abrahams 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  indicates: 

The  Justice  Department  has  filed  five  court 
actions  for  alleged  violations  of  rent  Increase 
regulations. 

In  only  one  of  these  however,  did  the 
Department  seek  criminal  penalties.  One 
criminal  prosecution  during  the  4  months 
of  Phase  n. 

In  commenting  on  this  single  action, 
Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  a  March  3  press  release 
stated : 

This  decision  should  serve  as  an  Indication 
of  the  determination  to  see  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  Is  fully  and  fairly 
enforced. 

I  can  only  ask  Mr.  Riunsfeld  where  he 
and  the  other  economic  policemen  have 
been  for  the  past  4  months.  And,  one  has 
to  be  extremely  naive  to  believe  his 
assertion  that  a  single  criminal  action 
at  this  late  date  will  have  any  deterrent 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  police  its  rent  regulations  is  just 
one  example  of  the  inequity  and  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  President's  so-called  New 
Economic  Policy,  A  muddled  bureauc- 
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racy  has  seen  to  it  that  price  controls 
are  no  more  effective.  And,  of  course, 
stock  market  profits  and  numerous  other 
sources  of  income  for  the  rich  are  sub- 
ject to  no  regulation  at  all.  The  working- 
man  must  be  content  with  a  5-percent 
raise,  however.  What  we  are  wiUiessing 
is  a  redistribution  of  income  from  the 
poor  and  middle-income  citizen  to  the 
wealthy  and  to  the  corporations.  That 
alone  is  the  net  effect  of  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the 
referred-to  correspondence  with  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  as  well  as  a  timely 
article  on  rent  guidelines  enforcement 
by  Mr.  PhiUp  Shabecoff  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

February  18,  1972. 
Hon.  Donald  Rtjmsfeld, 
Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rumsfeld:  Since  the  various 
rent  increases  guidelines  were  adopted  by 
the  Price  Commission  in  late  1971,  I  have 
received  numerous  complaints  from  constit- 
uents about  Illegal  rent  Increases.  In  most 
instances,  I  have  been  able  to  supply  the 
constituent  with  a  summary  of  the  rent  in- 
crease regulations  and  negotiations  with  the 
landlord  resulted  in  a  downward  adjustment 
of  the  requested  rent  increase. 

However,  in  a  number  of  cases  it  has  been 
necessary  for  either  the  aggrieved  constitu- 
ent or  myself  to  contact  the  local  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  request  an  investigation 
of  the  rent  increase.  In  most  cases  the  land- 
lord has  been  found  to  be  demanding  an 
Increase  in  excess  of  the  giUdelines  and 
under  IRS  pressure  has  reduced  the  amount. 
In  two  of  the  cases  I  have  worked  on,  the 
landlord  was  actually  in  the  process  of  evict- 
ing the  complaining  tenant  at  the  time  of 
the  IRS  intervention. 

It  is  evident  to  me,  just  from  the  com- 
plaints I  receive  (and  I  am  sure  that  I  see 
only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg)  that  numerous 
landlords  are  flagrantly  defying  the  Price 
Commission  rent  guidelines.  Yet,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  action  by  the  IRS,  the  Justice 
Department  or  any  other  agency  to  exact 
criminal  penalties  from  violators.  At  most, 
the  landlord  is  simply  required  to  adjust  the 
rent  increase  to  meet  the  guidelines. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  most  landlords, 
nearly  two  months  after  publication  of  the 
final  guidelines,  to  be  violating  these  regu- 
lations. On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  cases 
I  have  dealt  with  involved  corporate  land- 
lords, well  supplied  with  competent  legal 
counsel  who  could  easily  interpret  the  com- 
plex regulations. 

Nevertheless,  violations  of  the  letter  of  the 
regulations  continue.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
control  bureaucracy  has  given  the  image  of  a 
paper  tiger,  at  least  insofar  as  rent  controls 
are  concerned.  Unscrupulous  landlords  have 
apparently  gotten  the  message  tliat  they  can 
violate  the  guidelines  with  little  or  not  fear 
of  prosecution.  This  obviously  undermines 
the  effectiveness  of  the  "New  Economic 
Policy"  and  confirms  many  citizens'  views 
that  the  President's  economic  restraints  are 
chiefly  beneficial  to  the  wealthy  and  power- 
ful. I  am  sure  that  the  President  would  be 
highly  dismayed  were  he  to  learn  that  the 
special  interests  were  profiting  from  his  eco- 
nomic policies.  The  President's  great  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  the  common  man  Is 
well  known. 

In  light  of  all  this,  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  what  the  Cost  of  Lhing  Council's 
policy  is  with  respect  to  violations  of  the 
rent  restraints.  Specifically,  could  you  advise 
me  as  to  whether  any  criminal  sanctions 
have  been  sought  by  the  government  and 
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whether  any  sanctions  will  be  sought  in  the 
future. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Helstoski, 
Member  of  Congress. 

ExECUTTVE  Office  of  the  President, 

Cost  of  Living  CouNcn-. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  3.  1972. 
Hon.  Henry  Helstoski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Helstoski:  Director 
Rumsfeld  has  asked  me  t-o  thank  you  for  your 
inquiry  concerning  rent  Increases  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program, 

As  of  this  date,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  five  court  actions  for  alleged  viola- 
tion of  rent  Increase  regulation.?.  These  cases 
have  Involved  rentals  of  apartments,  houses 
and  trailers  in  Florida.  Delaware,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Mexico  and  Arkansas, 

In  one  case.  U.S.  vs,  FMtura  Inc,  and  Charles 
F.  TunneclifT,  the  landlord  was  convicted  of 
violating  regulations  In  Increasing  the  rent 
on  two  houses.  A  dat-e  for  sentencing  has  not 
ye^  been  set.  In  three  of  the  cases  the  courts 
granted  temporary  restraining  orders  pre- 
venting evictions  of  tenants  or  implemen-a- 
tlon  of  allegedly  unlawful  increases  One  rase 
was  settled  when  the  landlord  voluntarily 
agreed  not  to  implement  a  pla:.ried  increase. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  program  is 
monitoring  and  investigating  re:u  increases 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  seek  c,ourt  action 
where  appropriate.  The  program  does,  how- 
ever, rely  heavily  upon  voluntan'  compliance 
and  citizen  participation  and  we  appreciate 
learning  of  the  efforts  of  you  and  your  con- 
stituents in  this  regard. 

If  my  office  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  E,  Abrahams. 
A:^sistant  Dvector  for  Congressional  and 
Pubhc  Affairs. 

Complaints  on  Rent  Rules  Increasing 
<By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

Washington, — The  Price  Commission's 
complex  rent  regulations,  one  of  the  biggest 
headaches  of  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram Virtually  frcm  the  outset.,  are  coming 
under  increasing  criticism  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country. 

Despite  the  announcement  yesterday  that 
a  landlord  in  Florida  had  been  convicted  of 
violating  the  rent  regulations — the  first 
criminal  conviction  under  the  stabilization 
program — consumers.  Congressmen,  tenants 
organizations  and  individual  tenants  have 
been  expressing  concern  that  the  rent  rules 
are  not  being  enforced 

There  are  increasing  complaints  about 
landlords  harassing  tenants  who  report  viola- 
tions of  rent  rules. 

There  is  even  some  concern  within  the 
Nixon  Administration  about  whether  the 
rules  themselves  are  workable. 

Although  more  than  half  the  complaints 
that  come  into  the  field  offices  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  about  violations  of 
controls  are  about  rents,  fewer  than  a  dozen 
cases  en  rents  have  been  taken  t-o  court. 

MORE    EVICTIONS   FEARED 

Reports  are  starting  to  fiow  in  from  watch- 
dog units  of  the  .American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions and  other  sources  of  landlords  retal- 
iating against  tenants  who  complain  by 
evicting  them. 

In  fact,  the  labor  federation's  price  moni- 
tors in  Denver  decided  this  week  to  drop  ell 
investigations  of  rent  violations  because  they 
did  not  want  to  be  responsible  for  the  evic- 
tion of  tenants. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Tenants  Or- 
ganization charged  that  landlords  were  using 
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flexibility  of  the  rules  to  raise  rents  by 
imount^   far   tn   excess   of   the   2.5  per  cent 
1  ilanket  increase  for  costs  allowed  by  the  Price 
mmlsslon. 

The  spokesman   for  the   tenant   organiza- 
yn  said   that  evidence  was  coming  In   m- 
catlng  that  many  landlords  were  using  the 
nt  regulations  to  raise  rents  when  no  In- 
ease  would   normally  have  been  due.   She 
so   said    there    was    wide    violation    of    the 
les   requiring   formal   notification   of   rent 
icreases  coupled   with  a  statement  of   the 
nanfs  right  to  appeal. 
Leo    Perils,    who    heads    the    A  F.L.-C  I O 
itional  price  watch  operation,  charged  that 
:he   Price   Commission's   guidelines   are   no 
than  a  blueprint  for  profits  for  land- 
l(Jrda." 

Landlords,     meanwhile,     are     complaining 

at  the  complexity  of  the  regulations  makes 

^m  difficult  to  understand  and  to  follow. 

"s  are  also  contending  that  the  con- 

s  are  causing  trouble  with  tenants  who 

ieve  that  rents  are  frozen  by  Price  Com- 

laslon  regulations. 

MUCH    CONFT7SION    FOUND 

In  a  speech  earlier  this  week,  the  chairman 
the  Price  Commission,  C.  Jackson  Gray- 
.   Jr.,   conceded   that   the   regulations   is- 

ed  on  rents  on  Dec.  29  were  fair  but  "were 
detailed  that  they  often  confused  land- 

ds  and  tenants  alike." 

Mr.  Orayson  disclosed  In  his  speech  that 

commission   was   now  involved   in  slm- 

ying  rent  regulations.  Earlier,  the  com- 

ilon    had    asked    the    Internal    Revenue 

ice  for  a  survey  of  compliance  with  rent 

es  m  10  to  15  major  cities 

Meanwhile,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
t  some  landlords  are  taking  advantage  of 
confusing  rules  to  evade  compliance  with 
trols. 

[n  Denver.  Mrs.  VI  Waggoner,  w^ho  heads 

;  local  price  watch  program,  reports.  "We've 

md  landlords  here  slapping  on  a  coat  of 

nt  and  using  that  as  an  excuse  to  raise 

Its  by  $25  a  month." 

Vmong  other  cases  investigated  bv  the 
ver  price  watchdogs  was  a  landlord  who 

ced  coin  boxes  on  washing  machines  pre- 

usly  supplied  free  to  tenants  after  price 

"trols  were  announced. 

'ow,  however,  the  Denver  watchdogs  have 
cpped   investigating  rent  complaints.  "We 

nd."  explained  Mrs.  Waggoner,  ''that  after 

d  file  a  complaint  with  the  I.R  S.  the  ten- 
involve*-   would  often  be  evicted  on  some 

er  excuse  such  as  making  too  much  noise, 
then    felt    responsible    for    finding    the 

ant  new  housing  and  that  was  too  much 
responsibility." 

NO    RECOURSE    SEEN 

Waggoner  reported  that  revenue  serv- 
officlals  in  Denver  told  her  that  there  was 
"  ng  they  could  do  about  landlords  who 
rted  tenants  in  retaliation  for  complaints 
ut  rent  increases  even  though  that  was 
nst  the  law.  The  landlords  alwavs  come 
with  other  reasons.  Mrs.  Waggoner  said 
had  been  told. 

e  Government  need  not  travel  to  Denver 

find    qu'-stlonable    applications    of    rent 

Here  In  Washington,  onlv  six  blocks 

the  offices  of  the  Price  Commission,  a 

g  couple  are  being  evicted  from  their 
tment  after  complaining  to  the  Internal 
■nue   Service   about    an   Illegal   rent   In- 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  not  yet 
acted  on  the  complaint.  But  when  called 
directly,  the  apartment  manager  conceded 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made  and  that  the 
rent  should  be  increased  by  no  more  than 
2.5  per  cent,  or  about  $5.  He  said  a  correction 
would  be  made 

However,  the  manager  then  said  that  the 
eviction  notice  still  stood.  The  couple  was 
being  evicted  for  another  reason,  he  said.  He 
would  not  say  what  the  reason  was. 

An  I.RS.  official  said  today  that  the  serv- 
ice had  gone  to  court  on  several  occasions 
to  prevent  a  landlord  from  evicting  tenants 
m  retaliation  for  complaining  about  Illegal 
ren:  increases. 

However,  the  official  conceded  that  local 
eviction  laws  often  made  it  difficult  to  stop 
a  landlord  from  throwing  tenants  out  on  pre- 
texts having  nothing  to  do  with  rent  controls. 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  said  in  a  statement  that  yes- 
terday's rent  conviction  in  Florida  "should 
.«erve  as  an  indication  of  the  determination 
to  see  that  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
is  fully  and  fairly  enforced."  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
also  warned  that  action  would  be  taken 
against  landlords  who  "harass"  tenants  who 
complain  of  rent  violations. 
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RAILROAD  BRANCH  LINE 
ABANDONMENTS 


Th 


T^ie  couple,  whose  name  Is  not  given  be- 
;  of  pending  legal  action,  filed  the  pro- 
after  the  landlord  raised  the  rent  on 
apartment,  which  was  rented  on  a 
thly  basis,  from  $215  to  $235,  a  9  5  per- 
Increase. 

couple    complained    that    the    rent 

be  raised   by   no   more  than   25  per 

under  the  commission's  rules.  After  a 

Ing  with  the  apartment  manager  dur- 

which  they  said  they  could  not  pay  the 

er  rent,  they  received  an  eviction  order. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
latest  handicaps  being  placed  in  the 
path  of  progress  in  rural  America  is  the 
abandonment  of  railroad  branch  lines 
•which  serve  thousands  of  our  inland 
towTis  and  are  the  only  dependable  means 
of  mass  transportation.  Because  of  load 
restrictions  on  the  highways  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  truck  transportation  be- 
comes slower  and  more  costly. 

Recently  a  group  of  some  90  concerned 
citizens  from  Minnesota  came  to  Wash- 
ington seeking  ways  to  stop  this  aban- 
donment of  our  branch  line  railroads. 

An  account  of  their  efforts  recently 
appeared  in  the  Sanborn  Sentinel,  in 
our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which,  with  your  permission,  and 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Bert   Bellic   Com.ments   on   R.R    Pl.<ins  of 
Ll.N'E  .Ab.^.vdonments 
I  S.ANBORN.  Minn.. 

February  14.  1972. 
Bert  BelUg  of  Sanborn,  who  set  out  on  his 
own  on  July  23,  1971,  to  stop  railroad  aban- 
donments and  started  oreanizing  the  rail- 
road fly-ln.  soon  got  help  from  Russell 
Schaandt  of  Sanforn,  Harold  Larsen  of 
Springfield,  and  many  other  people  Inter- 
ested. He  has  now  written  a  Joint  letter  to 
Mr.  Ihan  Ingraham.  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istrator in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
in  Washington,  DC.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Tuggle  of  the  Department  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce in  Washington.  DC.  following  through 
on  a  promise  he  made  them  In  Washington, 

This  Is  what  he  wrote: 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  what 
I  wrote  and  passed  out  on  the  plane  on  the 
way  to  Washington,  I  hope  vou  will  read  It. 
I  retired  three  years  ago  hoping  to  do  a  little 
hunting  and  fishing  whUe  I  am  In  shape  to 


do  so.  But  when  I  read  In  the  papers  what 
the  railroad  companies  were  planning  to  do 
to  20  communities  In  the  area  where  I  have 
lived  all  my  life,  and  where  we  have  some  of 
the  best  farm  land  In  the  United  States  and 
knowing  what  the  railroads  mean  to  the 
people  that  live  here.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  was  going  back  to  work  and  do  every- 
thing possible  to  stop  their  plans  for  aban- 
donment. We  cannot  get  along  without  the 
railroads. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  what 
took  place  at  the  hearings  In  St.  Paul  In 
1968,  concerning  the  railroads.  Our  branch 
line  from  Wanda  to  Sanborn,  was  up  for 
abandonment.  During  recess  time,  Stuart  F 
Gassner.  the  Chicago  Northwest  RaUroad  At- 
torney, as  much  as  told  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  they  did  not  give  a  damn  about 
their  railroads.  He  talked  about  the  other 
industries  that  they  were  In  when  he  told 
our  group  from  Wanda  that  last  year  they 
made  more  off  of  farm  chemicals  than  thev 
did  off  their  entire  railroad  system  And 
knowing  how  they  run  their  railroads.  I  can 
believe  this.  I  can  get  sworn  affadavUs  from 
our  group  that  was  there  as  to  what  I  have 
Just  said  If  it  Is  necessary.  They  have  made 
it  quite  obvious  that  they  want  to  get  out  of 
the  business  of  railroading!  I  feel  It  Is  time 
for  our  Government  to  help  them  out  bv 
nationalizing  the  railroads.  I  can  see  and 
miderstand  that  they  are  keeping  pretty 
busy  elsewhere.  I  understand  that  they  are 
In  business  In  over  thirty  other  Industries' 
they  have  changed  their  name  to  Chlcaeo 
Northwest  Industries. 

The  new  ICC  guidelines  requiring  34  car- 
loads of  shipment  per  mile  of  branch  line 
per  year  Is  completely  unrealistic.  This  Is 
Just  another  way  of  eliminating  railroad  serv- 
ice It  will  snowball,  by  picking  off  the  one 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  Then  the  next  one 
Is  In  trouble  and  will  be  up  for  elimination 
and  so  on.  This  Is  Just  another  way  for 
them  to  get  out  of  the  business  of  railroad- 
ing In  a  few  years. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  you 
will   not   make   the   mistake   of  letting   our 
railroads   be   curtailed. 
Yours  truly, 

DO  ,„  Bert  B.  Bellig. 

PS.  Wc  are  now  organized  and  the  next  time 
we  come  to  Washington  It  will  take  more 
than  one  plane.  In  the  meantime,  the  boys 
are  really  going  to  dig  up  the  fact  to  be 
presented,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  more 
time  to  present  them. 

Americans.  'Wake  Up! 
(By  Bert  B.  Bellig) 

Abandonment  of  the  railroads  must  stop" 
It  Is  about  time  that  the  people  In  this 
country  and  our  Government  wake  up  to  the 
facts  as  to  what  Is  happening  to  our  railroad 
transportation  system.  The  railroads,  with 
the  help  of  our  Government,  really  pioneered 
the  development  of  this  Great  Nation.  Let's 
keep  It  that  way  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  rail- 
roads stay  In  business.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  the  most  prosperous  and  highly  Indus- 
trialized nation  In  the  world.  But  when  It 
comes  to  our  railroad  transportation  system 
we  should  hang  our  heads  In  shame. 

Our  Government  is  now  spending  billions 
of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  to  other  countries 
to  help  them  improve  conditions  within  their 
boundaries.  I  think  It  Is  high  time  we  start 
using  money  to  keep  things  In  shape  within 
our  own  country.  The  restoration  of  raU 
service  for  the  farmer  and  the  small  towns 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  Labor  should 
be  no  problem,  according  to  the  unemploy- 
ment report  put  out  by  our  Government. 
Instead  of  all  these  hand-outs,  our  Govern- 
ment should  start  by  putting  men  back  to 
work  again.  The  fixing  up  of  these  railroad 
beds  should  have  high  priority  on  the  list. 
The  railroads  mean  a  lot  to  rural  America's 
economy,  Parmer*  have  always  had  a  bad 
time  trying  to  get  a  price  for  their  produc- 
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tlon.  They  certainly  do  not  need  the  addi- 
tional problem  of  getting  their  production 
to  the  market.  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  by 
Sanborn  all  of  my  life.  This  area  is  one  of 
the  most  agriculturally  productive  In  the 
United  States.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  there 
Is  not  one  businessman  or  farmer  who  could 
survive  If  he  did  not  take  better  care  of  his 
business  than  some  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  taking  care  of  theirs.  To  let  the 
railroad  pull  out  would  be  the  biggest  mis- 
take our  Government  could  ever  make.  I  feel 
that  anyone  who  is  for  letting  them  do  so 
Is  not  even  a  good  citizen.  There  are  a  few 
that  say  that  they  would  hate  to  see  the 
Government  take  over  the  railroads — that 
our  Government  can  not  even  do  a  good  Job 
of  running  the  postal  department.  Well,  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  railroad  boys  run  it. 
If  they  would  run  It  like  they  do  their  rail- 
roads. Some  of  us  would  not  get  any  mall 
for  weeks  and  even  months. 

Maybe  our  Government  should  nationalize 
the  railroad  beds.  Then  It  could  charge  the 
railroad  companies  for  using  them  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  truckers  pay  for  using  our 
highways.  This  way  the  railroad  tracks  would 
be  kept  In  good  shape.  If  we  are  to  subsidize 
the  railroad  companies,  then  we  must  put  a 
watch  dog  on  their  heels  to  see  that  every 
penny  is  spent  on  fixing  up  the  railroad  beds. 
Our  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  up-grade  our 
roads  and  highways  to  meet  the  traffic  they 
must  bear.  And  when  we  check  the  casualty 
list  of  our  nation's  highways,  one  wonders 
If  we  are  doing  enough.  The  upkeep  on  our 
roads  and  the  roads  that  will  have  to  be  built 
for  all  these  additional  semis  will  cost  more 
than  fixing  up  these  railroad  beds.  I  am  sure 
that  there  Is  no  one  who  drives  an  automo- 
bile who  would  like  to  see  the  railroads  pull 
out  and  have  all  the  additional  semis  and 
trucks  that  would  be  necessary  to  replace 
them  added  to  our  already  congested  high- 
ways. 

Under  our  free  private  enterprise  system, 
I  have  always  felt  that  competition  was  the 
lifeblood  of  progress.  To  let  the  railroad  com- 
panies discontinue  their  service  would  elimi- 
nate competition  in  our  now  competitive 
transportation  system.  With  the  antitrust 
laws  we  have  In  this  country,  the  legality  of 
this  should  be  challenged.  Our  Government 
had  better  stop  the  trucking  Industry  from 
getting  a  monopoly.  I  am  sure  they  will  all 
be  organized  by  the  Teamsters  Union.  In  our 
democracy,  are  the  majority  of  the  people 
and  their  elected  Government  officials  run- 
ning the  show,  or  a  few  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies? I  am  not  against  organized  labor.  I 
know  that  well-employed  and  well-paid  la- 
borers are  the  best  consumers  of  our  farm 
products.  But  I  am  sure  that  If  the  railroads 
pull  out  and  the  trucking  is  left  to  take  over. 
freight  rates  will  go  up.  These  higher  freight 
rates  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 
With  all  the  recent  concern  about  air  pollu- 
tion. I  think  our  Government  should  have 
an  investigation  to  find  out  which  causes  the 
most  pollution  per  ton  hauled — the  railroad 
engine  or  the  truck.  One  train  engine  will 
move  fifty  box  cars  of  grain.  It  takes  125 
diesel  semis  to  move  this  amount. 

If  we  are  going  to  revitalize  the  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  areas  In  this  country  and 
stop  the  mlgrotlon  of  country  people  to  the 
cities  (where  they  have  problems  enough  al- 
ready) ,  something  must  be  done.  We  must 
Improve  our  railroad  transportation  sjrst^m 
to  help  accomplish  this.  Branch  lines  can 
not  be  curtailed.  These  railroad  abandon- 
ments are  not  Just  a  local  or  state  problem. 
but  a  national  one.  The  problem  should  be 
settled  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
once  and  for  all.  We  must  retain  our  rail- 
roads If  we  are  going  to  remain  a  strong, 
prosperous  nation. 
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THE  SHIFTLNG  STRATEGIC 
BALANCE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  position  pa- 
per adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Shifting  Strategic  Balance." 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  entire  Military 
Establishment  has  come  into  disrepute 
in  some  quarters  in  recent  years,  and  I 
believe  it  is  an  understatement  to  say 
that  many  elected  public  oflacials  have 
seized  upon  the  public  disenchantment 
with  the  war  to  gain  support  for  poli- 
cies and  legislation  that  will  accelerate 
the  erosion  of  our  position  of  militarily 
strategic  superiority.  The  purported,  but 
illusive,  payoff  is  the  promise  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  would  be  cut  from 
defense  spending  would  automatically  be 
made  available  for  more  enlightened  so- 
cial welfare  programs.  When  one  recog- 
nizes economic  realities  and  the  persist- 
ence of  Federal  deficit  financing,  wheth- 
er by  fate  or  design,  it  is  only  a  short 
step  further  to  realize  that  a  .';aving  in 
any  one  program  merely  reduces  the  size 
of  the  deficit  and  does  not  go  into  some 
magical  reservoir  of  great  wealth  to  be 
distributed  at  will. 

The  position  paper  recites  the  Presi- 
dent's observation  as  to  the  perils  of 
military  inferiority,  and  the  point  made 
bears  special  emphr-is  here: 

There  Is  an  absolute  point  beyond  which 
our  security  forces  must  never  be  allowed 
to  go.  That  Is  the  level  of  sufficiency.  Above 
or  at  that  level,  our  defense  forces  pro- 
tect National  security  adequately.  Below  that 
level  Is  one  vast  undifferentiated  area  of  no 
security  at  all.  For  It  serves  no  purpose  In 
conflicts  between  nations  to  have  been  al- 
most strong  enough. 

I  commend  the  position  paper  to  your 
attention; 

The  Shifting  Strategic  Balance 

History  offers  ample  evidence  that  It  is 
military  weakness,  not  strength,  that  most 
often  leads  to  armed  conflict  between  na- 
tions. That  Is  one  of  the  realities  of  World 
power  relationships  which  great  nations  Ig- 
nore only  at  terrible  risk. 

There  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that. 
despite  the  harsh  lessons  of  history,  the 
United  States  Is  permitting  World  strategic 
superiority  to  shift  to  Its  chief  adversary, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Members  of  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  which  exhaustively  studied 
the  U.S.  defense  posture  cited  an  unmistak- 
able trend  In  that  direction  In  supplemen- 
tary statement  to  the  Panel  Report,  and 
declared  that  "If  these  observable  trends  con- 
tinue, the  United  States  will  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate power  Incapable  of  assuring  the 
future  security  and  freedom  of  Its  people." 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  most  i>owerful 
nation  In  the  Communist  system  and  Is  still 
expanding  Its  great  military  strength.  It  al- 
ready has  overtaken  the  United  States  In  a 
number  of  areas  and  has  surpassed  It  In 
such  critical  measures  of  strategic  power 
as  long-range  missiles  and  nuclear  mega- 
tonnage.  It   Is  moving  steadily  toward   the 
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first-strike  capability  that  U.S.  leaders  often 
have  said  we  cannot  permit.  Moreover.  It 
has  never  swerved  from  its  avowed  deter- 
mination to  create  a  world  dominated  by 
the  Communist  system. 

The  United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
Communist  attainment  of  their  objective 
of  global  hegemony.  Other  nations  large  and 
small  look  to  us.  as  their  shield  agains^t  ag- 
gres.sion  and  subjugation.  Yet  today.  Amer- 
icans are  witnessing  with  apparent  uncon- 
cern the  most  rapid  contraction  of  their  Mili- 
tary Establishment  since  World  War  II,  along 
with  a  reduction  of  our  relative  strategic 
power  vls-a-vls  the  major  Communist  powers. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  of  strength  through 
International  partnership  and  our  National 
security  policy  of  realLstlc  deterrence  are 
bound,  but  they  are  viable  only  so  long  as 
we  maintain  enough  projectable  military 
power  and  strength  of  purpose  to  make  the 
deterrence  botii  real,  and  credible  to  others. 

There  are  many  indications  thai  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  both 
(jur  military  strength  and  our  National  will 
can  be  questioned.  The  strategic  balance  Is 
being  altered  to  our  disadvantage  and  many 
.Americans,  including  some  in  positions  of 
national  influence  and  power,  not  only  are 
accepting  this  dangerous  trend  but  are 
actively  advocating  further  reductions  In  our 
armed  might. 

President  Nixon  very  clearly  outlined  the 
perils  of  military  inferiority  when  he  said: 

"There  Is  an  absolute  point  beyond  which 
our  security  forces  must  never  be  allowed  to 
go.  That  Is  the  level  of  sufficiency  Above  or 
at  that  level,  our  defense  forces  protect  Na- 
tional security  adequately  Below  that  level 
Is  one  vast  undifferentiated  area  of  no  secu- 
rity at  all  For  it  serves  no  purpose  in  con- 
flicts between  nations  to  have  been  almost 
strong  enough." 

We  are  confident  that  when  Americans 
fvilly  understand  the  perils  of  strategic  In- 
feriority, they  will  insist  that  National  .secu- 
rity again  be  given  the  highest  priority 
among  the  many  difficult  tasks  confronting 
our  society. 

We  endorse  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the 
policy  of  realistic  deterrence,  but  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  present  trend  toward  an  un- 
favorable strategic  balance  must  be  reversed. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  drastic 
reductions  In  the  strength  of  the  Active  mili- 
tary forces.  The  Army,  for  example,  must 
drop  to  a  strength  of  little  more  than  850,- 
000  by  30  June  1972  If  it  is  to  meet  the  man- 
day  ceiling  Imposed  by  Congress,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  such  a  ground  force  is  woefully 
Inadequate  under  today's  circumstances 

We  support  the  TotAl  Force  concept  on 
which  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  laid 
such  great  stress,  and  agree  that  it  must  be 
Implemented  rapidly  and  fully  so  that  the 
Nation's  Reserve  Components  may  play  the 
more  Important  defense  role  of  which  they 
are  capable 

We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  achievement 
of  a  zero  Draft  as  rapidly  as  possible  We  of- 
fer the  reminder,  however,  that  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  in  al!  probability  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  their  avithorized 
strengths  In  the  absence  of  Draft  pressures 
unless  new  membership  Incentives  are  forth- 
coming. Motivated,  qualified  manpower  is  the 
most  vital  Ingredient  of  military  readiness, 
for  the  Reserve  Component*  as  well  as  for  the 
Active  Forces.  The  drastic  reductions  In  the 
Active  Forces  mean  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  possesses  the  military  strength  to 
honor  It«  International  defense  commitments 
with  the  Active  Forces  alone  Additional  re- 
spoiisibilltles.  therefore,  have  been  assigned 
to  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 

If  such  concepts  as  self-determination, 
democratic  rule  and  Individual  freedom  are 
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to  survive  In  this  dangerous  and  Imperfect 
World.  It  will  be  because  this  Nation  nmln- 
;alned  the  strength  and  the  will  to  continue 
ictlng  as  their  chief  guarantor.  Without  that 
[uarantee,  backed  by  adequate  defense  forces, 
'reedom  wUl  not  survive  and  America  will  be 
n  Jeopardy. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  tradi- 
ionally  rural  State  of  Kansas,  41  per- 
:ent  of  the  population  now  lives  in  just 
bur  urban  counties.  Of  the  105  counties 
n  Kansas.  75  lost  population  during  the 
960's. 

Behind  these  simple  statistics  are 
housands  of  people  who  were  forced  to 
make  a  decision  they  did  not  want  to 
laake.  These  people  left  their  farms  or 
iheir  small  towTis — not  because  they 
^i^anted  to,  but  because  they  had  no 
qhoice. 

America's  rural  areas,  once  the  prom- 
ised  land  for  millions  of  city  dwellers, 
i,re  now  a  land  where  economic  oppor- 
1  unities  are  few  and  the  standard  of  llv- 
i  ng  is  below  average.  As  a  result,  millions 
(f  persons  have  left  rural  America  and 
sre  now  contributors  to  and  victims  of 
t|he  massive  problems  faced  by  our  cities. 
To  cope  with  this  worsening  situation, 
the  House  of  Representatives  recently 
1  assed  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
J972. 

In  the  words  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
i|iittee  report,  this  measure  is  designed 

To  provide  an  effective  program  to  enable 
rural  America  to  offer  living  conditions  and 
employment  opportunities  adequate  to  im- 
rede  the  steady  flow  of  rural  Americans  to 
cur  nation's  large  population  centers. 

Once  this  outmlgration  is  checked,  this 
1  (glslation  proposes  to  make  it  desirable  for 
>merlcans  to  actually  return  to  our  rural 
areas,  thereby  lessening  the  burdens  and 
problems  of  the  modern  big  city. 

The  bill,  which  authorizes  an  increased 
expenditure  of  $580  million  annually, 
amends  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
./I  dministration  Act  of  1961,  and  the  Wa- 
t  ;rshed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
/  ct.  among  others,  in  providing  new  loan 
and  grant  authority  for  the  Farmers 
I  ome  Administration  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

Specific  aspects  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
i^ent  Act  Include  the  following: 

An  increase  in  water  and  sewer  facil- 
1  y  grants  from  $100  to  $500  million  an- 
njually; 

An  increase  in  the  agricultural  credit 
insurance  fund  from  $100  to  $500  mil- 
lion: 

An  increase  in  the  size  of  farm  operat- 
ii^g  loans  from  $35,000  to  $50,000; 

Removal  of  the  $4  million  ceiling  on 
c  immunity  water  and  waste  disposal 
l9ans; 

Authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
A  gricultiu-e  to  share  the  cost  of  providing 
s^rage  In  watershed  projects; 

The  sum  of  $50  million  annually  in 
n;w  grants  for  industrial  planning  and 
community  development; 
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The  sum  of  $75  million  annually  in  new 
grants  for  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol; and 

A  directive  to  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  a  land  inventory  and  monitoring  pro- 
gram and  report  at  not  less  than  5-year 
intervals  on  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
source conditions. 

This  is,  in  sum,  a  far-ranging  bill.  It 
must  be  so,  to  meet  the  wide  scope  of 
problems  which  face  our  farms  and  our 
communities  of  under  5,500  population. 

In  my  State,  there  are  600  such  com- 
munities, containing  almost  one-half 
million  Kansans.  There  are  fewer  of 
them  than  there  were  a  decade  ago; 
there  will  be  fewer  a  decade  hence  unless 
we  act  boldly  to  reverse  recent  trends. 

I  met  a  short  time  ago  with  the  mayor 
and  city  council  of  one  of  the  small 
communities  in  my  district.  A  town  of 
about  1,000.  it  looked  fairly  prosperous. 
As  with  many  such  communities,  it  hap- 
pens to  be  at  the  limit  of  its  bonded  in- 
debtedness due  to  recent  street  work  and 
other  improvements. 

Until  recently,  it  felt  secure  in  regard 
to  its  water  situation.  Then  a  few  months 
ago  its  reservoir  started  dropping.  It 
kept  dropping  until  the  water  level  fell 
below  the  intake  pipes  which  fed  the 
town.  That  reservoir  is  now  useless,  and 
the  city  fathers  are  unsure  as  to  whether 
they  will  ever  be  able  to  utilize  it  again. 

For  the  time  being,  they  are  taking 
water  directly  from  a  nearby  creek.  It  is 
a  very  limited  and  uncertain  source  of 
water.  With  summer  approaching,  they 
are  worried.  Without  a  dependable  water 
supply,  they  are  worried  about  the  very 
existence  of  their  town.  My  advice:  Put 
the  towTi  on  the  waiting  lists.  In  8  or 
10  years,  assistance  might  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  that 
little  town— and  thousands  of  others  like 
her  across  this  Nation — does  not  have 
8  or  10  years  to  wait.  She  cannot  afford 
to  wait  those  years  for  water,  for  a  sewer 
system,  or  community  services,  for  the 
home  loans  which  are  dependent  on  ade- 
quate water  and  sewer  facilities. 

Our  little  towns,  our  farms,  are  dying. 
They  cry  out  for  assistance,  and  we  must 
answer  them  before  it  is  too  late. 

Rural  development  should  not  be  a 
partisan  matter.  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats joined  in  passing  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  existing  programs  of  rural  devel- 
opment and  environmental  assistance 
have  not  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
present  administration. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $100 
million  in  water  and  sewer  grants;  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
leased only  $44  million. 

This  policy  must  change.  An  endeavor 
as  important  as  rural  development  de- 
mands bipartisan  cooperation  in  Con- 
gress and  active  administration  bv  the 
executive  branch,  regardless  of  the  partv 
in  power. 

I  strongly  support  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act,  though  I  realize  it  is  far 
from  the  final  answer.  Every  section  ot 
the  wide-ranging  bill  will  not  operate 
perfectly;  changes  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  made  in  the  years  ahead.  But  it  is 
far  better  to  act,  even  if  mistakes  are 
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made,  than  to  sit  and  wait  for  the  perfect 
program  to  present  itself. 

As  a  final  point,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  Rural  Development  Act  will  not  act 
directly  to  solve  the  No.  1  problem  of 
rural  America— low  farm  income. 
Other  action  is  demanded  in  that  re- 
gard. 

This  bill  does  meet  the  other  principal 
challenge  facing  rural  America,  that  of 
providing  attractive  hving  conditions  for 
rural  residents.  And  this  bill  also  takes 
action  in  another  part  of  the  economic 
sector  by  encouraging  industrial  devel- 
opment in  riu-al  areas. 

Marching  in  step  with  sound  programs 
to  boost  farm  income,  this  bill  has  the 
potential  to  slow  and  then  reverse  the 
decline  of  rural  America.  We  hear  much 
talk  about  national  priorities  these  days. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  no 
higher  priority  than  such  a  reversal 
in  the  fortimes  of  rural  America.  We 
must  dedicate  ourselves  and  our  resources 
accordingly. 


U.S.   RELATIONS   WITH   NORTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
D.  Newsom,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs,  delivered  a  very  good 
speech  on  our  relations  with  the  coun- 
tries of  North  Africa  to  a  conference  at 
Princeton  University  last  faU.  Under  the 
subtitle  "Lessons  From  the  Past  and  Fu- 
ture Directions,"  Mr.  Newsom  examines 
our  evolving  relations  with  Algeria,  Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia,  and  Libya.  Although  our 
relations  with  these  four  Mediterranean 
littorals  are  significant,  we  read  and  hear 
little  about  them.  I  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  Mr.  Newsom's  perceptive 
comments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members. 

His  speech  follows: 
The    United    States    and    North    Africa: 

Lessons     From     the     Past    and    Futtre 

Directions 

(By  Assistant  Secretary  David  D.  Newsom) 

For  the  past  several  weeks  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  a  crucial  debate  has 
been  raging.  That  debate  has  concerned  some 
of  the  fundamentals  of  our  foreign  policy 
over  the  last  three  decades,  including,  the 
question  of  foreign  aid. 

In  this  debate,  three  charges  have  been  lev- 
eled against  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
our  policies  in  the  developing  world:  that 
we  looked  at  the  world  solely  in  Cold  War 
terms:  that  we  have  sought  to  support  only 
certain  kinds  of  regimes;  and  that  we  have 
not  kept  up  with  changing  circumstances  in 
the  world  around  us. 

I  should  like  tonight  to  challenge  these 
assertions,  using  North  Africa  as  an  example 

North  Africa  is,  in  many  ways,  a  microcosm 
of  the  developing  world.  Among  the  four  na- 
tions of  this  area:  Morocco.  Algeria.  Tunisia, 
and  Libya,  we  And  characteristics,  problems, 
reactions  and  Issues  common  to  most  of  the 
'•Third  World." 

The  history  of  our  relationship  to  this 
area  over  the  past  two  decades  suggests  to  me 
that  our  policies  have  moved  and  are  moving 
with  the  changing  tides.  They  are  policies 
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which  accept  change  and  accept  nations  as 
they  are. 

These  states  have  many  characteristics  in 
common:  a  strong  sense  of  national  pride, 
an  underlying  belief  that  the  West  has  obli- 
gations to  make  up  for  earlier  exploitation, 
and  a  keen  sensitivity  to  outside  interference. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  diverse  In  their 
national  characteristics,  their  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  their  resources. 

Let  us  go  back  20  years — to  1951.  Only 
Libya  was  moving  toward  Independence,  but 
Its  prospects  for  viability  were  poor.  It's  first 
annual  budget  was  only  $6,000,000 — and  few 
knew  where  that  would  be  found. 

In  the  other  three  countries,  France  played 
a  dominant  role,  largely  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  outside  influences.  Americans  In  both 
government  and  the  private  sector,  neverthe- 
less, were  beginning  to  learn  about  North 
Africa.  They  were  beginning  to  be  aware  of 
Its  peoples  and  their  quest  for  freedom.  We 
realized  earlier  than  most  that  Independence 
was  coming  and  coming  rapidly. 

But  these  were,  at  that  time,  side  Issues. 
Our  concern  as  a  nation  then  was  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  area  to  the  emerging  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Its  containment. 
Before  missiles  and  long-legged  bombers,  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  bases  In  Morocco 
were  considered  vital  for  our  national  secu- 
rity. In  1951,  also,  we  made  the  decision  to 
seek  to  retain.  In  Libya,  an  important  train- 
ing base  for  our  Air  Forces  In  Europe.  We 
ultimately  reached  agreement  and  com- 
mitted ourselves  Initially  to  pay  Libya  $4,000,- 
000  per  year  In  economic  assistance. 

Ten  years  later,  the  situation  had  changed 
dramatically,  and  we  had  changed  with  It. 
Morocco  and  Tunisia  were  Independent.  De 
Gaulle  had  stood  In  Algiers  and  had  spoken 
one  of  history's  great  ambiguities,  "Je  vous 
ai  compris."  Libya  had  begun  to  realize  that 
its  deserts  covered  vast  resources  of  oil. 

In  these  ten  years,  U.S.  policies  had  moved, 
too.  President  Elsenhower  had  agreed  to  the 
evacuation  of  our  air  bases  in  Morocco.  Our 
earlier  interest  and  confidence  in  Tunisia 
was  followed  by  a  pledge  of  long  term  de- 
velopment aid — without  conditions  or  de- 
mands for  facilities.  In  1964,  we  agreed  In 
principle  with  the  Oovernment  of  Libya 
to  the  evacuation  of  our  military  facilities 
whenever  they  were  not  wanted.  We  were 
preparing  to  help  Independent  Algeria  with 
substantial  food  and  technical  aid. 

Each  of  these  countries,  as  they  become 
independent,  looked  to  us  In  a  special  way. 
They  sought  alternatives  to  full  dependence 
upon  the  former  metropole.  It  was  not  yet 
fashionable  to  turn  massively  to  the  Soviets 
or  the  Chinese. 

Morocco,  because  of  early  links  with  the 
United  States,  encouragement  by  Individual 
Americans  and  the  presence  of  our  bases,  ex- 
pected special  help. 

Algeria,  despite  a  resentment  harbored 
because  of  our  support  for  the  French,  looked 
to  use  as  an  early  sympathizer  and  benefac- 
tor. 

Tunisia,  under  the  leadership  of  Hablb 
Bourgulba,  remembered  earlier  help  and  en- 
couragement and  looked  to  us. 

Libya  saw  In  us  and  the  British  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  critical  financial  help.  The 
King  felt  both  an  Indebtedness  to  us  for 
our  support  at  the  UN  for  Libyan  Independ- 
ence and  territorial  unity  despite  Soviet  op- 
position, and  a  dependence  upon  us. 

Ten  years  ago.  we  were  deeply  involved. 
These  nations  had  expectations  of  us.  We  ex- 
pected to  find  friends  and  support,  parti- 
cularly against  growing  Inroads  of  Soviet  In- 
fluence. We  did  tend  to  judge  nations  in 
those  days  by  their  attitudes  toward  the 
Soviets  and  the  Chinese.  We,  perhaps,  under- 
estimated their  ability  even  then  to  stand  up 
against  external  influences — from  all  direc- 
tions. 

Today,  this  has  changed.  We  and  they  have 
adjusted  to  radically  new  circumstances. 
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Each  of  the  four  countries  is  now  fully 
Independent. 

Each  has.  further,  demonstrated  Its  in- 
dependence in  policies  toward  the  former 
metropoles  and  toward  other  countries.  Each 
country  has  diversified  Its  relationships.  None 
is  any  longer  dependent  predominantly  upon 
a  single  power,  politically  or  economically. 
Each  in  its  particular  way  has  sought  to 
qualify  as  "non-aligned." 

The  area  has  seen  n:aJor  political  up- 
heavals which  have  changed  the  leadership 
and,  in  the  case  of  Libya,  the  basic  reorienta- 
tion of  the  country. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  discovery  and 
development  of  resources,  primarily  oil  and 
gas.  In  the  last  ten  years.  The  direct  import- 
ance of  the  area  economically  to  Europe  has 
expanded. 

All  of  this  has  brought  a  very  basic  change 
111  the  relationship  between  North  Africa  and 
the  United  States. 

Except  for  the  use  of  communications  fa- 
cilities at  one  Moroccan  base,  we  no  longer 
have  any  military  facilities  in  North  Africa. 

The  proportion  of  economic  assistance 
provided  by  the  United  States  has  steadily 
declined  as  European  countries  have  as- 
sumed a  larger  share. 

US  grant  military  assistance  and  military 
involvement  has  declined  substantially. 

Our  relationship  with  the  leadership  is 
changing.  The  generation  has  passed  or  is 
passing  which  recall  our  Initial  help  to  the 
newly  independent  countries.  This  change 
happened  early  in  Algeria  where  the  orig- 
inal leaders  of  the  FLN  whom  we  had  known 
were  replaced  by  those  we  did  not  know. 
In  Libya,  those  who  recognized  and  wel- 
comed our  help  to  that  country  in  Its  early 
years  have  been  replaced;  both  the  present 
prosperity  and  the  changed  circumstances 
have  obliterated  recollections  of  that  ear- 
lier relationship. 

Where  there  has  been  an  abrupt  change 
In  a  country  In  which  we  had  close  rela- 
tions with  the  previous  regime,  we  have  had 
the  added  element  of  suspicions  regarding 
our  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  new  leaders. 
Only  time  can  overcome  such  feelings. 

The  last  decade,  further,  has  seen  climac- 
tic events  In  the  Near  East  which  have  af- 
fected our  own  relationships.  Algeria  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  us;  relations  with 
the  other  three  became  difficult  In  the 
months  Immediately  following  the  1967  war. 
The  belief  that  ws  had  helped  Israel  to  win 
the  Six  Day  War  died  hard.  While  these  na- 
tions may  not  have  been  directly  Involved 
In  the  fighting,  they  were  committed  as 
Arabs  and  shared  the  feelings  of  humilia- 
tion and  bitterness  over  these  events.  The 
Near  Eastern  Issues  remain  a  serious,  but 
not  Insurmountable  problem  In  our  relations 
with  North  African  countries. 

In  1971.  we  have  new  Interests  and  re- 
quirements. For  the  first  time  In  our  peace 
time  history,  we  face  shortages  of  significant 
resources.  One  of  them  is  natural  gas.  In 
Washington.  D.C..  only  a  week  ago.  the  local 
gas  utility  announced  it  could  take  no  more 
new  commercial  ••ustomers;  there  was  sim- 
ply not  enough  gas.  North  Africa — and  par- 
ticularly Algeria — has  large  gas  reserves. 

Our  approach  to  North  Africa  in  these 
circumstances  Is  tased  on  certain  clear  as- 
sumptions: 

First,  North  Africa  remains  Important  to 
us  as  an  area.  We  have  a  keen  Interest  in 
the  freedom  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
the  continued  access  for  all  to  that  sea  and 
to  the  nations  around  it.  The  establishment 
of  dominant  foreign  influences  adversely  af- 
fecting these  Interests  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  us 

Secondly,  the  orderly  development  of  these 
nations  and  their  resources  Is  Important  to 
them,  to  Kurope,  and  to  us.  While  there  are. 
and  win  continue  to  be  differing  views  on 
what  constitutes  a  reasonable  basis  for  access 
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to  these  resources,  there  is  agreement  that 
such  access  is  important  to  all. 

Thirdly,  we  shall  remain  an  important 
source  of  the  capital  and  technology  required 
for  the  development  of  this  area.  The  nature 
of  arraiigements  may  change,  but  the  U.S. 
private  role  Is  likely  to  continue. 

Fourthly,  the  nations  of  North  Africa,  de- 
spite policies  shaped  by  different  histories 
and  Influences,  will  all  stoutly  resist  domina- 
tion by  any  outside  powe.'.  They  will  defy 
siiiiple  catagorization  In  any  East-West  line- 
up. 

Finally,  events  in  North  Africa,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  will  move  today 
with  lar  less  concern  over  the  role  of  the 
United  States  and  reference  to  us  than  In 
years  past.  If  we  have  interests  there,  it  is 
our  task  to  preserve  them,  whether  it  be  in 
Invesimei.t.  ii:  trade,  or  in  security.  We  can- 
not assume  that  others  will  do  it  for  us. 

Against  the  background  of  these  assump- 
tions, what  is  our  approach  to  these  nations 
today' 

We  reg:ird  them,  first,  not  as  pawns  In  an 
international  game,  but  as  Independent, 
sovereign  nations.  We  seek  relations  with 
them  based  on  mutual  interest,  independent 
of  their  rjlatlons  with  others.  We  recognize 
and  respect  the  variety  among  the  nations 
The  Cold  War  is  over^unless  others  choose 
to  continue  it.  /.;,  the  President  said  in  his 
report  to  the  Congress  on  Foreign  Policy  in 
February  of  last  year,  one  of  our  two  major 
concerns  in  Afric-a  is  "that  the  continent  be 
free  ot  great  power  rivalry  or  conflict  in  any 
form.  This  is  even  more  in  Africa's  interest 
than  ours." 

We  have  had  particularly  close  ties  with 
Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

Despite  withdrawal  of  mllitan,-  facil- 
ities from  Morocco,  our  economic  and  stra- 
tegic interests  there  remain  substantial.  We 
retain  Important  Voice  of  .America  facilities. 
We  have  growing  trade  and  Investment  in 
that  country.  We  value  the  presence  of  this 
friend  at  the  southern  side  of  the  gateway 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

Morocco  has.  since  Independence,  faced 
severe  economic  problems.  We  have  helped 
in  the  development  of  its  agriculture  and  In 
meeting  problems  of  employment. 

King  Hassan,  thrust  suddenly  into  power 
in  1961,  has  led  Morocco  skillfully  through 
critical  years  and  critical  problems.  We  have 
both  benefitted  from  cooperation.  Our  rela- 
tionship with  Morocco,  however,  has  given 
us  neither  the  right  nor  the  capability  to 
determine  the  course  of  Moroccan  political 
or  economic  lift-,  even  If  we  had  desired  to 
do  so. 

In  foreign  policy,  too.  King  Hassan  has 
followed  an  Independent  course  He  has,  over 
the  years.  Improved  his  relations  with 
Europe  and  has  established  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  taken 
an  active  role  In  Arab  affairs  and  has  fre- 
quently used  his  relationship  with  us  to 
bring  to  our  attention  Arab  co:;cerns. 

We  do  not  in  Morocco— no  more  than  In 
any  other  developing  country- — seek  to  fur- 
ther or  support  any  particular  system  or 
foreign  policy.  We  feel  that  both  are  the 
re>ponslbility  of  the  peoples  of  the  country. 

We  have  established  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  with  Morocco,  despite  the  differ- 
ent nature  of  our  systems  of  government. 
We  find  a  common  interest  in  continuing 
Moroccan  economic  gro'ath  and  the  con- 
tinued absence  in  Morocco  of  influences  hos- 
tile to  our  basic  concerns.  In  the  area  Cif 
economic  development,  we  ha\e  no  magic 
formulae  to  guarantee  either  ourselves  or 
the  Moroccans  growth.  Only  the  Moroccans, 
themselves,  can  assure  their  own  progress, 
political,  economic,  and  social.  We  believe 
however,  that  our  assistance  has  Improved 
their  ability  to  make  such  progress. 

Tunisia  exemplifies  a  smaller  country,  ably 
governed  by  responsible  leadership  possess- 
ing Infiuence  beyond  its  borders,  but  en- 
dowed with  modest  natural  resources. 
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The  U.S.  has  enjoyed  15  years  of  very 
close  relations  with  Tunisia  and  has  con- 
tributed a  very  significant  amount  of  eco- 
nomic assistance — well  over  $600  million 
Since  1956.  We  have  no  alliance  with  Tuni- 
sia, no  bases  there,  and  no  real  strategic 
interest  in  that  country.  US.  investment  Is 
minimal  Yet  U.S.  policy  over  the  years  has 
been  marked  by  strong  support  for  Tunisia's 
economic  and  political  independence. 

The  US.  was  one  of  the  first  governments 
to  recognize  Tunisia  In  1956.  Our  assistance 
followed  the  1961  decision  that  Tunisia 
should  be  one  of  the  countries  to  receive 
a  long-term  commitment  since  It  possessed 
the  Infrastructure,  sufficient  economic  po- 
tential, and  political  will  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  developing   countries. 

Despite  this  commitment  and  interest  In 
Tunisia's  success,  we  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  path  Tunisia  chose  for  develop- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  leader  of 
President  Bourguibas  character  permitting 
such  interference  if  it  had  been  tried.  Tuni- 
sian successes  and  errors  are  :he;r  own.  There 
were  misgivings  within  the  U.S.  Government 
In  1966-1969  during  the  period  of  accelerated 
sxpansion  of  agricultural  cooperatives  and 
Increased  state  control  over  the  Tunisian 
iconomy.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the 
runisian  experiment  was  worthy  of  our  con- 
;lnued  support,  Tunisia's  ensuing  deci.Mon  in 
1969  to  reverse  the  course  of  it^  economic 
>ollcy  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  private 
snterprlse  and  free  market  forces  waa  entirely 
i  Tunisian  determination. 

As  a  result  of  the  farsighted  reforms  of 
^resident  Bourguiba.  Tunisia  is.  m  social 
erms,  still  the  most  advanced  of  the  Arab 
itates.  Its  human  resources  are  its  greatest 
wealth  and  we  wii!  continue  to  be  interested 
In  its  development  and  well-being 

Tunisia  has  always  had  aa  independent 
lorelgn  policy.  It  continues  to  do  so.  As  Its 
leadership  passes  into  other  hands,  we  look 
lor  a  continuation  of  our  close  relationship, 
(  ne  based  essentially  on  a  common  Interest 
In  Tunisia  development. 

In  both  Morocco  and  Ttinisia.  however,  the 
I  aslc  US  role  has  changed  in  the  past  ten 
3  ears.  Economic  assistance  is  flowing  to  both 
countries  from  more  sources  and  the  over-all 
irs  share  has  declined.  Tunisia  has  been  one 
the  models  of  the  multilateral  approach 
which  a  Consultative  Group,  under  the 
is  of  the  World  Bank  has,  for  a  number 
years,  coordinated  the  international  effort. 
French  aid  to  Tunisia  has  held  steady  in 
terms  and  aid  to  Morocco  has  increased 
both  real  and  proportionate  terms.  US  aid 
3  declined  absolutely  and  proportionately 
both  countries. 

Between  1960  and  1964.  the  U,S    provided 
•--thirds  of  all  non-CommunLst  economic 
d   each   to  Morocco   and  Tunisia.   Between 
165  and  1969.  this  proportion  declined  to  42 
'^rcent  of  the  aid  flowing  to  each.  In  1970. 
e  US  share  dropped  still  further  as  other 
dbnors  have  Increased  their  share.  Our  de- 
easlng  share  Is  a  reflection  of  the  progress 
—e  countries  are  making  and  of  the  widen- 
responslblllty   being   assumed   by   other 
tlons.  a  trend  entirely  consistent  with  over- 
AID  policy. 
Our    relations    with    independent    Algeria 
we  been   quite  different  from   those  wUh 
N^orocco  and  Tunisia, 

If   we   go   back   to    1962.   US   expectations 
aljout  the  potential  benefits  of  bilateral  re- 
ions    with    Algeria    were   probably   higher 
with    most    other    newly    independent 
untrles.    They    were    probably    unrealistic 
■n  given  our  Inexperience  in  dealing  with 
"-    other.   President   Kennedv   had   felt   a 
Interest    in   Algeria  dating  from   his 
speech  urging  the  Independence  of  Al- 
ia.  Ben   Bella   had   flown   back   to  North 
Alrlca  following  his  release  by  the  French  In 
US  Air  Force  plane.  His  first  foreign  visit 
President  was  to  the  UN  and  Washington 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

where  he  was  received  by  President  Ken- 
nedy The  fact  that  Ben  Bella  chose  to  pro- 
ceed directly  from  Washington  to  Cuba  was 
perhaps  an  omen  of  what  was  to  come. 

The  Algerians  for  their  part  alwavs  held  a 
strong  ideological  bias  against  the  U.S.  They 
Identified  the  US  with  France  through 
NATO  Conversely,  they  felt  a  deep  bond  of 
sympathy  with  tho.se  states  which  had  en- 
dorsed and  supported  the  long  bitter  Al- 
gerian war  of  independence  against  France- 
North  Vietnam,  the  UAR,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  Cuba,  all  countries  with 
which  m  varying  degrees,  the  US  was  at 
odds.  In  this  environment  of  suspicion  and 
hostility,  and  given  the  InstablUtv  and  ri- 
valries of  the  Ben  Bella  period.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  lack  of  rapport.  Even 
the  fact  that  the  US  supplied  .some  .8165 
mUUon  of  PL -480  foodstuffs  between  1962 
and  1967  wa.s  regarded  by  the  Algerians  as 
a  minor  recompense  for  the  devastation  suf- 
fered during   their   independence  struggle. 

The  overthrow  of  Ben  Bella  on  June  19, 
1965  by  Minister  of  Defense  Houarl  Boume- 
dlene  revived  briefly  US  hopes  that  satisfac- 
tory relations  might  be  possible  Boume- 
dlene's  serious  approach  and  his  announced 
intention  to  concentrate  on  his  country's 
problems  seemed  to  augur  well  for  such  a 
development. 

With  the  six-day  war.  however.  Algeria 
broke  diplomatic  relations  and  all  US  aid  to 
Algeria  ceased  by  law.  At  the  same  time,  Al- 
geria seized  almost  all  US  firms  operating 
there,  principally  oil  companies 

In  retrospect,  the  break  In  relations  proved 
to  have  had  some  benefits.  For  one  thing  It 
cleared  the  air.  The  romantic  view  of  the 
prospects  for  US-Algerian  relations  vanished 
overnight.  We  recognized  that  mutual  con- 
fidence would  not  be  based  solelv  on  aid  pro- 
grams, however  well-intentioned',  nor  on  pub- 
lic gestures  of  support — however  sincere. 

The  subsequent  upturn  in  US-AIgerlan 
relations  has  been  marked  by  several  turning 
points.  One  was  the  emergence  of  President 
Boumedlene  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  Al- 
geria. He  focused  his  government's  efforts  on 
domestic  economic  development,  and  In  the 
pursuit  of  rapid  industrialization,  the  Al- 
gerians found  they  wanted  the  e.ypertlse  and 
technology  that  private  American  enterprise 
could  supply.  Many  US  firms  responded  to 
the  indication  that  they  would  be  welcome. 
Another  major  turning  point  was  the  Octo- 
ber 1969  agreement  between  SONATRACH 
and  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  for  the 
sale  of  one  billion  cubic  feet  per  day  of  natu- 
ral gas  In  liquefied  form  for  Importation  to 
the  East  Coast  of  the  US,  This  project  and 
others  like  It  represent  a  natural  fit  between 
the  US,  with  Its  estimated  annual  shortfall 
in  gas  supply  of  35  trillion  cubic  feet  by  1980 
and  Algeria  with  the  fourth  largest  proven' 
and  largely  uncommitted,  gas  reserves  in  the 
world— 130  trUllon  cubic  feet. 

But  given  the  past  hlstorv  of  U.S. -Algerian 
relations,  and  Algeria's  treatment  of  US 
petroleum  companies,  the  huge  amounts  of 
capital  needed,  and  the  respective  govern- 
ment authorizations  required,  it  was  clear 
even  In  1969  that  to  bring  these  projects  to 
fruition  would  be  no  easy  task.  If  they  could 
be  Implemented,  however— and  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  they  will  be— thev  would  create 
the  most  significant  long-term  economic 
links  between  the  US.  and  North  Africa  In 
history.  They  would  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  Algeria's  economic  development 
and  reduce  Algeria's  dependence  on  foreign 
governments  for  development  financing. 

During  the  past  two  years  both  govern- 
ments have.  In  a  spirit  of  buslne.ssUke  coop- 
eration, taken  actions  to  enhance  the  possi- 
bilities for  an  earlv  realization  of  these  Liqui- 
fied Natural  Gas  projects.  Algeria  has  up- 
graded and  strengthened  its  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation in  Washington— still  under  the 
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flag  of  Guinea— and  we  have  done  likewise 
m  Algiers  under  the  Swiss  flag.  Algeria  has 
resolved  all  but  one  of  its  expropriation  dis 
putes  with  U.S.  companies.  The  Exlmbank 
has  informed  SONATRACH  that  It  Is  pre 
pared  to  consider  favorably— the  flnanclng  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  of  U  S  ex- 
ports for  the  construction  of  the  necessarv 
facilities  In  Algeria  for  this  project  The 
American  companies  will  make  no  invest- 
ment in  Algeria,  but  they  will  flnance  the 
LNO  tankers.  The  final  authorization  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission- which  win  set 
Important  precedents  for  the  LNG  Industry- 
is  the  one  remaining  requirement. 

Turning  now  to  Libya,  US,  relations  with 
Libya  over  the  past  20  years  have  gone 
through  the  same  radical  transformations 
as  the  country  itself.  In  the  pre-oU.  pre-mlli- 
tary  coup  period.  Libya  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  disinherited  of  the  developing 
countries  and  showed  little  promise  of  eco- 
nomic viability.  In  the  early  1950s,  Libya 
was  dependent  on  U.S„  U,K„  and  other  for- 
eign  aid  for  Its  economic  development  and 
military  assistance.  Libya  concluded  a  de- 
fense agreement  with  the  U.K.,  and  agreed 
to  the  establishment  of  Wheelus  Air  Force 
Base  outside  Tripoli  and  a  British  air  base 
near  Tobruk.  Wheelus  became,  because  of  Its 
Ideal  climatic  conditions,  the  principal  train- 
ing base  for  U,3.  fighter  aircraft  stationed  In 
Western  Europe. 

This  close  relationship,  which  was  clearly 
one  of  Libyan  economic  dependence  on  the 
US  and  the  UK,  was  obviously  headed  for 
change  when  in  December  1957,  Esso  became 
the  first  oil  company  to  announce  it  had 
struck  oil.  By  1968.  Libya  had  become  one 
of  the  world's  leading  oil  producers  and  the 
per  capita  GNP  of  Its  1.6  million  inhabitants 
had  Increased  from  about  $100  at  Independ- 
ence to  $1,640.  Reflecting  this  transforma- 
tion, our  assistance  program  was  ended  in 

In  Libya,  the  United  States  faced  In  a  very 
special  way  the  problem  of  Identlficatloii 
with  a  regime.  We  had  provided  substantial 
financial  support  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Kingdom.  We  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  military 
facilities.  There  was  a  widespread— but  un- 
founded-belief that  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors  dictated  policies  to  Libyan 
Governments. 

There  was  much  less  awareness  of  the 
growing  concern  of  American  representatives 
in  Libya  at  the  increasing  detachment  of  the 
King  from  events  in  the  country  the  In- 
fluence of  some  of  those  around  the  King  on 
policies  and.  what  was  particularly  serious 
the  disenchantment  of  many  of  the  best 
young  men  m  the  country  with  the  lack 
of  progress  In  the  building  of  modern 
institutions. 

It  is  tempting,  but  perhaps  idle  to 
speculate  on  whether  the  United  States 
could  have  had  a  significant  Influence  on 
the  course  of  events  In  this  country  It  Is 
always  easier  to  say  what  should  have  L-een 
done  when  one  knows  how  the  story  turned 
out.  Our  aid  had  heiped  launch  the  "country 
The  King  and  many  of  its  leaders  felt  an 
indebtedness  to  us.  Yet.  it  was  clear  to  all  of 
U.S  in  Libya  during  those  years  that  the  course 
of  events  was  In  Libyan  hands  and  would  be 
determined  by  Libyans.  Neither  an  eariler 
withdrawal  of  our  facilities  from  Libya  nor 
the  exercise  of  any  extraordinary  Influence  in 
that  country  would,  in  my  view  have 
changed    the    basic    direction    of    events. 

It  was,  particularly  regrettable,  but  not  at 
all  surprising,  that  the  leaders  of  the  coup  ol 
September  1969,  under  Lieutenant  fnow  Col- 
onel) Qadhafl  took  power  with  deep  suspi- 
cions of  the  United  States  and  with  serious 
expectations  that  we  would  try  to  oppose 
their  coup.  The  matter  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  new  regime,  deeply 
influenced  by  the  frustration  of  the  young 
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Arab  military  officers  over  the  course  of  the 
six-day  war  made  the  Arab  struggle  against 
Israel  a  prtoclpal  tenet  of  Its  foreign  policy. 
Their  belief  In  our  unqualified  support  for 
Israel  remains  today  the  chief  obstacle  to 
better  relations.  Other  suspicions  have,  I  be- 
lieve, been  modified. 

We  adapted  quickly  to  the  change  in  Libya. 
It  was  never  our  Intention  to  do  otherwise. 
We  agreed  to  the  evacuation  of  our  air  base 
near  Tripoli  and  our  Coast  Guard  navigation 
station  in  the  Gulf  of  Slrte.  We  modified  the 
nature  of  our  relationship  to  meet  the  new 
situation. 

In  Libya  today,  the  greatest  US  Interests 
are.  in  a  sense,  beyond  the  government  do- 
main. The  Investment  and  activities  of  pri- 
vate American  companies  In  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  Libya's  vast  oil  re- 
serves are  essentially  matters  between  the 
companies  and  Libya.  Our  role — when  we 
have  a  role — Is  to  seek  to  explain  wider  as- 
pects of  International  relations  which  may 
bear  on  oil  policy.  In  the  negotiations  last 
year,  for  example,  our  official  effort  was  con- 
fined to  explaining  our  primary  concerns  as  a 
government  over  the  consequences  for  the 
consuming  nations  of  any  breakdown  In  ne- 
gotiations, and  to  explalnlrg  actions  taken 
by  the  US  Government  In  permitting  the 
companies  to  concert  on  negotiations. 

Today  the  OPEC  countries  are  In  a  strong 
position  as  a  result  of  the  world  energy  out- 
look. Demand  for  oil  and  gas  by  the  de- 
veloped world  Is  expanding  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  OPEC  countries  have  that  oil 
and  gas,  far  In  excess  of  their  own  needs.  A 
great  amount  of  creative  diplomacy  by  gov- 
ernments and  business  alike  Is  going  to  be 
required  If  the  demands  of  the  producing 
countries  for  Increasing  revenues  and  for 
control  of  the  companies  are  to  be  met  -with- 
out disrupting  the  Industry,  the  consumers 
and  the  economies  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries themselves.  Libya  ■will  be  a  major  driv- 
ing force  among  the  OPEC  countries. 

One  can  ask,  In  retrospect,  what  were  the 
benefits  we  gained  from  our  substantial  as- 
sistance to  Libya  In  its  early  days? 

First,  we  must  recall  the  strong  efforts 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  those  days  to 
have  established  a  Soviet  trusteeship  over 
the  former  Italian  colony  of  Trlpolltanla. 
Our  help  to  Libya  enabled  It  to  emerge  and 
survive  as  an  Independent  nation.  It  gave  us 
advantages  In  access  and  the  utilization  of 
key  facilities  during  critical  years  following 
World  War  II.  It  provided  a  base  on  which 
the  Libyans  and  private  American  firms 
could  build  the  ImjKirtant  i>etroleum  Indus- 
try that  exists  in  that  country  today. 

Events  have  moved.  Circumstances  have 
changed.  We  have  changed  with  them.  We 
should  not  regret  what  has  gone  before  for 
that  was  important  to  where  we  are  today. 
And  today's  Libya  has  a  leadership  with 
which  we  still  have  problems,  but  It  Is  an 
independent  leadership  providing  no  more  of 
an  opportunity  to  other  non-Arab  forces 
than  It  provides  to  us. 

North  Africa  Is  a  significant  area  of  the 
world,  at  the  hub  where  Europe,  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East  meet.  It  lies  on  our  route  of 
access  to  southern  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
Medlterrajiean.  It  is  a  significant  source  of 
energy  for  Europe  and  will  Increasingly  be- 
come so  for  us.  It  Is  an  example  of  the 
trends  and  problems  of  the  developing  world 
generally. 

We  have,  without  forgetting  our  friends, 
adapted  to  change  In  Nort;h  Africa.  We  see 
Its  nations  as  Individual  entitles,  each  with 
unique  characteristics,  determining  its  own 
future  and  its  own  policies.  We  see  our  rela- 
tions with  them  as  Important  to  our  own 
interests.  We  can  preserve  those  Interests  so 
long  as  we  are  prepared  to  continue  an  active 
role  In  the  area  and  to  find  foundations  for 
our  relationships  built  genuinely  on  common 
Interests. 
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GI  BILL  EDUCATION  BENEFITS  FOR 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vietnam  era 
veterans  will  receive  greatly  increa.sed 
GI  bill  education  and  training  benefit.s 
under  our  bill  that  passed  the  House  by 
unanimous  vote  on  Monday,  It  w.'^i.s  a 
very  special  honor  for  me  to  co&ponsor 
this  bill,  H.R.  12828,  and  support  its 
passage  in  our  House  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee. 

Education  is  the  answer  to  many  of 
the  problems  today.  Unemployment  and 
underemployment  of  our  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  one  of  our  most  critical 
problems.  It  is  tragic  for  men  who  have 
fought  in  the  mud,  mire,  and  filth  of 
South  Vietnam  to  return  home  and  find 
no  job  available.  The  least  we  can  do 
today  is  to  pro'vide  increased  education 
and  training  benefits,  and  thus  encourage 
every  returning  GI  to  take  advantage 
of  the  GI  educational  programs. 

It  is  right  for  a  grateful  Nation  to  pro- 
vide for  educational  benefits  for  those 
men  and  women  whose  education  was 
interrupted  by  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Every  dollar  we  spend  on  the 
education  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  will 
come  back  tenfold.  It  is  an  investment 
in  tomorrow.  It  is  an  investment  whicli 
will  provide  better  housing,  provide  job 
opportunities,  and  is  insurance  against 
dissatisfaction,  dinsiveness,  bitterness, 
and  unemployment.  Education  is  the 
greatest  investment  that  this  Congress 
can  provide. 

The  GI  education  program  for  '.Vrrld 
War  II  veterans  cost  the  Nation  $19  bil- 
lion— $19  billion  to  educate  10  million 
men  and  women.  These  10  million  vet- 
erans have  already  paid  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  an  estimated  $100  bil- 
lion more  than  they  would  have  paid 
had  they  not  been  educated  and  thus 
provided  with  increased  earning  power. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
local  taxes.  State  taxes,  philanthropies, 
homeownership,  and  a  better  environ- 
ment for  these  men  and  women, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  greatest  in- 
vestment in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  will  pay  the  American  people  dividends 
in  the  years  to  come.  It  has  been  the 
opposite  of  Federal  control  of  education 
and  socialistic  regulation  of  our  people. 
The  GI  education  program  provided 
more  freedom,  dignity,  and  self-respect 
among  our  people.  We  should  do  no  less 
for  the  Vietnam  veteran  today.  Like  the 
GI  education  program  for  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  veterans,  this  bill  will 
provide  further  opportunity  and  ju$tice 
for  the  Vietnam  veteran.  '' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  provide  for 
an  increase  from  $175  a  month  for  a 
single  veteran  student  to  $200  a  month. 
Proportionate  increases  are  provided  to 
student-veterans  who  have  dependents 
and  who  are  in  part-time  training  pro- 
grams. The  bill  also  extends  additional 
benefits  to  widows  and  children  under 
the  War  Orphans  Act,  and  to  disabled 
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veterans  in  training  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  It  liberalizes  the  standards  of 
the  farm  training  programs  for  veterans. 
This  is  wise  and  sound  legislation  which 
will  enable  veterans  to  learn  modern 
farming  techniques  and  to  progress  in 
our  rural  areas,  thus  curbing  tlie  popu- 
lation flow  to  our  already  overcrowded 
urban  areas.  TMs  bill  pro\ides  the  me- 
chanics by  which  our  veterans  can  re- 
ceive their  educational  benefits  in  a 
timely  maijier  and  not  place  a  burden 
on  their  families  or  cause  mental  an- 
guish to  themselves.  Tiiis  prepayment 
plan  will  do  much  to  insure  that  tlie 
veteran  will  receive  his  benefits  without 
unnecessary  delay  and  with  a  minimum 
of  paperwork.  There  are  several  other 
commendable  featui'es  of  tliis  bill  wliich 
will  assist  the  veterans  as  they  continue 
in  their  academic  careers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  our  dynamic 
and  able  chairman,  the  Honorable  OLm 
E.  "Tiger"  Teague,  for  his  splendid  ef- 
forts in  passing  this  legislation.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  my  associates  on  the 
committee  for  tlieir  successful  sponsor- 
ship of  tills  timely  legislation,  which 
will  open  further  the  door  of  opportunity 
for  our  veterans  who  have  served  with 
honor  and  distinction. 


HATCH  ACT  STATEMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIKORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  wliich  would  restore 
to  Federal  civil  employees  tlieir  nghts 
to  participate,  as  piivate  citizens,  m  the 
political  life  of  the  Nation  and  would 
protect  Federal  civilian  employees  from 
improper  political  .'^olicitatioas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  February  29, 
1972.  I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration  at  the  invntation  of  the 
chairman.  At  that  time  I  expressed  my 
strong  support  for  legislation  to  remove 
the  unjust  and  overprotective  restric- 
tions on  Federal  civilian  employees  im- 
posed by  the  Hatch  Act.  In  particular,  I 
addressed  my.self  to  the  act  as  it  relates 
and  is  interpreted  in  my  own  State  of 
California. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  designed  to  remove  these  unneces- 
sary and  unreasonable  restrictions,  while 
maintaining  the  protection  and  integrity 
of  the  federal  system  of  employment 
from  unnecessary  implication  with  the 
private  political  activity  of  its  employees 
on  the  job. 

It  is  deeply  disturbing  to  me  that  such 
modifications  have  not  been  instituted 
long  before  this. 

Public  employment  should  not  forc- 
ibly depnve  a  per-son  of  his  rights  to 
constitutional  protection.  The  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  allowed  to 
condition  admi.ssion  to  and  pursuit  of 
public  employment  uiwn  any  terms 
which  it  may  choose  to  selectively  im- 
pose— especially  when  not  all  Federal 
employees  are  subject  to  the  stime  re- 
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strictions.  Such  a  double  standard  seems 
to  me  both  arbitrary  and  quite  unneces- 
sary 

The  notion  that  a  public  employee  is 
1  servant,  and  less  equal  than  any  other 
Jivilian  employee  whereby  he  must  sac- 
•ifice  his  personal  rights  merely  to  en- 
rage in  earning  a  livmg,  should  be  la- 
jeled  as  false  from  the  beginning.  Yet  the 
iatch  Act  imposes  just  such  a  restric- 
;ive  distinction  upon   these  employees. 
iJuch  restrictions  can  onlv  force  many 
\ne  Americans,  who  find  it  against  their 
rood  conscience  to  be  deprived  of  their 
nost  basic  constitutional  rights,  out  of 
I  high  calling  toward  Government  serv- 
ce.  It  is  ironic  to  me  that  through  such 
aws  we  force  the  exclusion  of  those  who 
lold  these  basic  human  rights  so  dear.  As 
I  >ur  Federal  employment  rolls  swell  each 
:  -ear.  more  and  more  Americans  are  being 
orced  to  make  such  a  choice.  It  is  dis- 
1  urbmg   to  me  that  the  "privilege"  of 
:  federal  employment  is  based  on  such 
iin  unconstitutional  requirement. 

Because  the  Hatch  Act  is  so  broad  and 
ceneral,  many  var>-ing  interpretations  of 
it  are  found.  In  some  instances,  it  has 
been  used  as  a  lever  to  coerce  employees 
10  remain  silent  by  throwing  an  unjusti- 
llable  fear  into  them  of  expulsion  or 
I  irosecution.  In  other  cases  employees  are 
(  enied  the  right  to  speak  out  or  work 
i  gainst  injustices  of  their  political  sys- 
tem, as  private  citizens. 

But  one  of  the  most  disturbing  pro- 
\  isions  of  this  act.  with  its  broad  and 
f  eneral  language,  is  the  flexibility  that  it 
allows  for  very  subjective  and  selective 
I  iterpretation  and  enforcement  of  the 
act.  This  is  the  most  potentially  dan- 
gerous provision  because  it  allows  the 
I  'ederal  Government,  or  segments  there- 
cf.  to  single  out  and  remove  or  perse- 
cute any  person  of  any  given  belief  for 
actual  or  alleged  political  activity  on  his 
c  wn  time.  The  hne  between  partisan  and 
r  onpartisan  activity  is  hazy  at  best,  and 
r  0  assistance  is  given  in  outlining  guide- 
Ines  or  criteria  which  are  objective.  I 
f  nd  this  to  be  a  most  serious  flaw. 

Clearly,  such  interpretation  is  not  the 
iitent  of  Congress  now  nor  was  it  the 
1  itent  of  Congress  when  the  act  was 
passed.  Yet,  this  is  just  how  the  law  can 
t  e  distorted.  The  legislation  which  I  pro- 
E  ose  today  would  tighten  up  the  meaning 
of  the  act  and  loosen  up  the  unnecessary 
and  unfair  restrictions.  Not  to  do  so  is 
a  discredit  to  both  the  lawmakers  and 
a  11  public  employees  who  happen  to  come 
tinder  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fi)rnia,  the  State  supreme  court,  in  de- 
c  ding  Hatch  Act  cases  of  its  own,  has 
held  that: 

Only  a  "compeUlng"  public  Interest  can 
Justify  the  Imposition  of  restraints  upon  the 
p)lltlcal  activities  of  public  employees  and 
tliat  It  must  appear  that  the  restrictions 
•  •  *  are  not  broader  than  are  required  to 
p  'eserve  the  efficiency  and  Integrity  of  the 
p  Jbllc  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize  the  need 
for  the  Federal  Government,  when  cir- 
c  imstances  absolutely  compel  to  impose 
ciirtain  personal  political  restrictions 
u  X3n  particular  employees  when  they  are 
a ;  work.  But  the  practice  of  blindly  re- 
si  rlctiiig  all  Federal  employees,  all  the 
tl  me,  from  taking  a  most  important  part 
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in  the  mainstream  of  the  Nation,  its 
political  process,  is  both  unreasonable 
and  unjust.  My  bill  provides  for  the  nec- 
essary restraint  of  private  political  ac- 
tivity while  on  duty  or  in  uniform  as  a 
protection  for  the  Federal  institution.  In 
addition,  the  bill  also  contains  provisions 
to  continue  to  protect  the  employee  from 
being  approached  through  his  job  for  po- 
litical solicitations.  But  these  restrictions 
can  and  should  be  lifted  from  the  em- 
ployee once  he  leaves  the  oflBce  and  re- 
turns home.  He  should  be  as  free  as  the 
next  man  to  set  examples  for  his  chil- 
dren and  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
e.ss  in  any  way  he  sees  fit  or  chooses. 

California  Supreme  Court  Justice  To- 
briner  .stated  that: 

The  expansion  of  Government  enterprise 
with  its  ever-Increasing  number  of  employees 
marks  this  area  of  the  law  a  crucial  one.  As 
the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  governmentaily  assisted  Insti- 
tutions continues  to  grow,  the  necessity  of 
preserving  for  them  the  maximum  practi- 
cable right  to  participate  in  the  political  life 
of  the  republic  grows  with  it.  Restrictions  on 
public  employees  which,  in  some  or  all  of 
their  applications,  advance  no  compelling 
public  interest  commensurate  with  the 
waiver  of  constitutional  rights  which  they 
require  imperil  the  continued  operation  of 
our  Institutions  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  entire  text  of 
Justice  Tobriner's  opinion  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

In  the  present  case  we  consider  once  again 
the  constitutionality  of  restraints  Imposed 
upon  the  political  activities  of  a  public  em- 
ployee. We  once  again  review  the  factors 
which  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  exact  as  a  condition  of  public  em- 
ployment a  waiver  of  constitutional  rights. 

[1,  2 1  We  have  recently  held  that  only  a 
"compelling"  public  Interest  can  Justify  the 
Imposition  of  restraints  upon  the  political 
activities  of  public  employees  and  that.  "It 
must  appear  that  the  restrictions  •  •  •  are 
not  broader  than  are  required  to  preserve  the 
efficiency  and  Integrity  of  the  public  service." 
(Fort  V.  Civil  Service  Commission  (1964)  61 
Cal.2d  331.  337-338.  38  Cal.Rptr.  625.  629.  392 
P.2d  385,  389.)  Similarly,  in  the  present  case, 
we  hold  that  a  governmental  agency  which 
would  require  a  waiver  of  constitutional 
rights  as  a  condition  of  public  emplovment 
must  demonstrate:  (1)  that  the  political  re- 
straints rationally  relate  to  the  enhancement 
of  the  public  service,  (2)  that  the  benefits 
which  the  public  gains  by  the  restraints  out- 
weigh the  resulting  Impairment  of  constltu- 
tlonal  rights,  and  (3)  that  no  alternatives 
less  subversive  of  constitutional  rights  are 
available. 

According  to  defendants,  the  particular  re- 
straints Involved  here  may  be  sustained  be- 
cause they  do  no  more  than  prohibit  the  pub- 
lic employee  from  campaigning  against  his 
own  superior,  an  Inhibition  which  has  been 
upheld  In  Fort.  We  shall  explain,  however, 
that  these  restraints  cover  a  far  wider  field 
of  political  participation  than  the  campaign 
against  one's  superior.  To  the  extent  that  the 
restraints  operate  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
proffered  Justification  they  advance  no  com- 
pelling public  Interest  and  exact  the  waiver 
of  constitutional  rights  without  compensat- 
ing public  benefit  Such  restraints  cannot 
stand;  a  dismissal  predicated  upon  them 
must  be  reversed. 

In  April  1960  the  defendant  hospital  dis- 
trict hired  plaintiff  as  a  nurse's  aide.  In  this 
capacity  plaintiff  performed  such  tasks  as 
bathing  patlenta,  changing  beds,  and  taking 
temperatures.  The  record  shows  that  plalntUI 
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consistently  performed  her  assigned  duties 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  her  superiors. 
Late  in  1963  a  number  of  citizens  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  policies  of  the  defendant 
district  and  commenced  a  campaign  to  recall 
from  office  certain  of  Its  directors.  Plaintiff 
participated  In  the  activities  of  this  group  by 
attending  some  of  Its  meetings,  circulating 
recall  petitions  and  distributing  literature 
The  record  Indicates  that  plaintiff  confined 
her  activities  on  behalf  of  the  recall  campaign 
to  her  off-duty  hours  and  that  in  seeking  to 
influence  Interested  citizens  to  vote  for  the 
recall  she  did  not  advise  them  of  her  employ- 
ment  by  the  district. 

On  February  7,  1964,  the  hospital  admin- 
istrator  Issued  to  all  hospital  personnel  a 
memorandum  entitled  "Political  Activities 
of  Public  Employees."  The  memorandum 
stated:  "Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  cf  the  Washington  Township 
Hospital  District  [has]  Instructed  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  place  all  employees  on  notice 
that  employee  participation  in  any  political 
activity  for  or  against  any  candidate  or  ballot 
measure  pertaining  to  the  •  •  •  District  la 
unlawful  and  will  not  be  acceptable  conduct 
for  an  employee  of  this  hospital  and  shall 
constitute  grounds  for  disciplinary  action 
and  or  dismissal."  The  memorandum  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  the  employees  were  "fur- 
ther advised"  of  certain  sections  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  Code  relating  to  the  political  activi- 
ties of  public  employees.  The  memorandum 
quoted  in  full  the  language  of  Government 
Code  section  3205  which  provides:  "No  officer 
or  employee  whose  position  is  not  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  a  civil  service  personnel 
or  merit  system  of  a  local  agency  shall  take 
an  active  part  In  any  campaign  for  or  against 
any  candidate,  except  himself,  for  an  office  of 
such  local  agency,  or  for  or  against  any  bal- 
lot measure  relating  to  the  recall  of  any 
elected  official  of  the  local  agency." 

Plaintiff  thereupon  sought  to  enjoin  the 
district  from  representing  to  its  employees 
that  participation  In  the  recall  campaign 
was  unlawful  and  from  threatening  or  insti- 
tuting reprisals  against  any  employee  for 
participating  in  that  campaign. 

While  plaintiff's  suit  for  an  injunction  was 
pending,  the  assistant  hospital  administrator 
called  plaintiff  Into  his  ofilce  and  demanded 
her  assurance  that  she  had  withdrawn  from 
participation  in  the  recall  movement  and 
that  she  Intended  "to  obey  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  directive  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors." He  also  stated  that  plaintiff's  falltire 
to  give  such  assurance  would  restilt  In  her 
prompt  dismissal  "on  the  ground  that  active 
participation  In  recall  activities  by  any  em- 
ployee while  remaining  an  employee  of  the 
hospital  district  causes  a  disruption  of  em- 
ployee relations  by  creating  dissension  and 
unrest  among  employees,  which  in  turn  dis- 
rupts and  impairs  the  service  to  the  patient 
and  the  public."  Plaintiff  indicated  that  she 
intended  to  continue  her  participation  in  the 
recall  movement.  Her  employment  was  there- 
upon terminated.  Plaintiff  has  since  amended 
her  complaint  to  seek  reinstatement,  back 
wages  and  punitive  damages. 

In  urging  us  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
trial  court  in  sustaining  a  demurrer  to  plain- 
tiff's complaint,  defendant  district  notes  that 
it  maintains  no  civil  service  or  merit  system 
for  Its  employees  and  that  section  32121,  sub- 
division (h),  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code 
declares  that  employees  of  local  hospital  dis- 
tricts hold  their  positions  "at  the  pleasure" 
of  the  hospital  board.  Since  no  provision  of 
constitutional  or  statutory  law  purports  to 
give  plaintiff  a  right  to  secure  or  retain  em- 
ployment by  the  board,  defendant  urges  that 
its  right  to  terminate  her  employment  knows 
no  legal  limit. 

[3,  4].  Despite  the  antiquity  of  this  argu- 
ment, its  reasoning  today  stands  utterly  dis- 
credited. Although  an  Individual  can  claim 
no  constitutional  right  to  obtain  public  em- 
ployment or  to  receive  any  other  publlcly- 
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cor.ferred  benefit,  the  government  cannot 
condition  admission  to  such  employment  or 
receipt  of  such  benefits  upon  any  terms  that 
it  may  choose  to  impose.  As  Professor  Thomas 
Reed  Powell  long  ago  observed,  "Logically 
a  thing  which  may  be  absolutely  excluded  is 
not  the  same  as  a  thing  which  may  be  sub- 
jected to  burdens  of  a  different  kind,  even 
though  such  burdens  would  be  regarded  by 
all  as  less  onerous  than  the  burden  of  abso- 
lute exclusion.  The  'power  of  absolute  ex- 
clusion' is  a  term  not  Identical  with  the 
•power  of  relative  exclusion'  or  the  'power  to 
impose  a;iv  burdens  whatsoever.'"  (Powell, 
The  Right  to  Work  for  the  State  (1961)  16 
Colum.  L.  Rev.  99,  111.)'-  Today  courts  and 
commentators  alike  recognize  without  ques- 
tion that  the  power  of  government,  federal 
or  state,  to  withhold  benefits  from  Its  citi- 
zens does  not  encompass  a  supposed  "lesser" 
power  to  grant  such  benefits  upon  an  arbi- 
trary deprivation  of  constitutional  rlght.- 

The  faulty  logic  Inherent  in  defendant's 
proffered  syllogism  was  rejected  by  this  court 
in  Daiiskin  v.  San  Diego  Unified  Sch.  Dlst. 
(1946)  18  Cal  2d  536,  171  P.  2d  885.  That  case 
involved  a  school  district  which  had  under- 
taken to  confine  the  use  of  Its  buildings  to 
organizations  whose  members  gave  a  satis- 
factory account  of  their  views.  In  the  course 
of  that  opinion  we  declared:  "The  state  is 
under  no  duty  to  make  school  buildings 
available  for  public  meetings  | citations].  If 
It  elects  to  do  so,  however,  it  cannot  arbi- 
trarily prevent  any  members  of  the  public 
from  holding  such  meetings.  [Citations.]  Nor 
can  it  make  the  privilege  of  holding  them 
dependent  on  conditions  that  would  deprive 
any  members  of  the  public  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  A  state  is  without  power  to 
impose  an  unconstitutional  requirement  as 
a  condition  for  granting  a  privilege  even 
though  the  privilege  is  the  use  of  state  prop- 
erty I  citations)  •  *  '.It  is  true  that  the 
state  need  not  open  the  doors  of  a  school 
building  as  a  forum  and  may  at  any  time 
choose  to  close  them.  Once  It  opens  the 
doors,  however.  It  cannot  demand  tickets  of 
admission  In  the  form  of  convictions  and 
affiliations  that  it  deems  acceptable."  (Dan- 
skin  v.  San  Diego  Unified  Sch.  Dlst.,  supra, 
28  Cal.  2d  at  pp,  545-547,  171  P.  2d  at  pp. 
891-892.) 

Similarly,  in  Syrek  v.  California  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Appeals  Board  (1960)  54  Cal. 
2d  519,  532,  7  Cal.  Rptr.  97,  354,  P.  2d  625.  632, 
this  court  st.ated  that,  "fAIlthough  the  state 
need  not  legally  have  provided  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  anyone,  once  It  has  done  so 
It  cannot  withhold  them  from  one  who  has 
good  cause  for  declining  a  proffered  emplov- 
ment." 

(51  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  accept 
the  apparent  suggestion  of  some  few  cases 
that  government  may  nerer  condition  the 
receipt  of  benefits  or  privileges  upon  the 
non-assertion  of  constitutional  rights.  (See. 
e.g..  Fron  &  Frost  Trucking  Co.  v.  Railroad 
Com.  (1926)  271  U.S.  583.  593-594,  46  S.Ct. 
605.  70  L.Ed.  1101:  Terral  v.  Burke  Constr. 
Co.  (1922)  257  U.S.  529.  532-533.  42  S.Ct. 
188.  66  LEd.  352.)  The  government  em- 
ployee should  no  more  enjoy  the  right  to 
wrap  himself  in  the  flag  of  constitutional 
protection  against  every  condition  of  em- 
ployment Imposed  by  the  government  than 
the  government  should  enjoy  an  absolute 
riaht  to  strip  him  of  every  constitutional 
protection.  Just  as  we  have  rejected  the  fal- 
lacious argument  that  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  impose  such  conditions  knows  no 
limits,  so  must  we  acknowledge  that  govern- 
ment may.  when  circumstances  Inexorably 
S3  require,  impose  conditions  upon  the  en- 
joyment of  publicly-conferred  benefits  de- 
spite a  resulting  qualification  of  constitu- 
tional rights.' 

|6]  In  doing  so,  however,  government 
bears  a  heavy  burden  of  demonstrating  the 
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practical  necessity  for  the  limitation.  At  the 
very  least  it  must  establish  that  tlie  Imposed 
conditions  relate  to  the  purposes  of  the  leg- 
islation which  confers  the  benefit  or  priv- 
ilege.' In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, "Congress  may  withhold  all  sorts  of 
facilities  for  a  better  life  but  if  it  affords 
them  it  cannot  make  them  available  in  an 
obviously  arbitrary  way  or  exact  surrender 
of  freedoms  unrelated  to  the  purpose  of  the 
facilities."  (American  Communications  A;ss'n. 
CIO  v.  Douds  (1950)  339  U.S.  382,  417.  70 
S.Ct.  674,  693,  94  L.Ed.  925.  Frankfurter, 
J.,  concurring  and  dissenting.)-'  Thus  In 
Housing  Authority  of  City  of  Los  Angeles  v. 
Cordova,  supra.  130  Cal.App.2d  Supp  884. 
889,  279  P.2d  215.  218,  the  court  denied  the 
power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  exclude 
from  public  housing  persons  who  decline  to 
sign  certificates  of  nonmembershlp  In 
subversive  groups,  noting  its  doubts  that 
"the  laudable  purpose  of  combating  the 
efforts  of  subversives  is  advanced  by  com- 
pelling them  to  live  in  slums  or  substandard 
housing  accommodations."  « 

17]  Not  only  must  the  conditions  annexed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  publicly-conferred 
benefit  reasonably  tend  to  further  the  pur- 
poses sought  by  conferment  of  that  benefit 
but  also  the  utility  of  Imposing  the  con- 
ditions must  manifestly  outweigh  any  result- 
ing impairment  of  constitutional  rights" 
Further,  in  imposing  conditions  upon  the  en- 
joyment of  publicly-conferred  benefits,  as 
In  the  restriction  of  constitutional  rights  by 
more  direct  means,  the  state  must  establish 
the  unavailability  of  less  offensive  alterna- 
tives and  demonstrate  that  the  conditions  are 
drawn  with  narrow  specificity,  restricting  the 
exercise  of  constitutional  rights  only  to  tlie 
extent  necessary  to  maintain  the  Integrity 
of  the  program  which  confers  the  benefits.' 

[8]  The  public  employee  surely  enjoys  the 
status  of  a  person  protected  by  constitutional 
right.  Public  employment  does  not  deprive 
him  of  constitutional  protection.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  Imperative  necessity  to  protect 
the  public  from  Irresponsible  activity  of  so 
selous  a  nature  that  It  would  disrupt  the 
public  welfare,  such  protections  are  not  sub- 
ject to  destruction  by  a  public  employers 
Insistence  that  they  be  waived  by  contract. 

We  recognized  and  applied  these  principles 
In  our  recent  decision  in  Fort  v.  Civil  Service 
Conunisslon,  supra,  61  Cal.  2d  331,  38  Cal. 
Bptr.  625,  392  P. 2d  385,  holding  that  only 
"compyelUng"  public  interests  can  Justify  a 
governmental  entity  In  demanding  a  waiver  of 
constitutional  rights  as  a  condition  of  public 
employment.  "Although  •  •  •  one  employed 
in  public  service  does  not  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  such  employment  | citation] 
It  Is  settled  that  a  person  cannot  properly 
be  barred  or  removed  from  public  employ- 
ment arbitrarily  or  In  disregard  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights."  (61  Cal.2d  331,  334,  38 
Cal.Rptr.  625.  627,  392  P.2d  385,  387.)  »  We 
further  noted  In  Fort,  "The  principles  set 
forth  In  the  recent  decisions  do  not  admit 
of  wholesale  restrictions  on  political  activities 
merely  because  the  persons  affected  are  pub- 
lic employees,  particularly  when  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  there  are  millions  of  such  per- 
sons. It  must  appear  that  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  governmental  entity  are  nof  hroader 
\han  aire  required  to  preserve  the  efficiency 
and  integrity  of  its  public  service."  (61  Cai. 
2d  at  pp.  337-338,  38  Cal.Rptr.  at  p.  629,  392 
P.2d  at  p.  389  (Italics  added);  see  also  Kin- 
near  V.  City  etc.  of  San  Francisco  (1964)  61 
Cal.2d  341,  343,  38  Cal.Rptr.  631,  392  P.2d 
391.) 

Tlie  restrictions  Imposed  upon  plaintiff's 
political  activities  by  Government  Code  sec- 
tion 3205  and  the  b.oard's  directive  are  not, 
as  Fort  insists  that  they  must  be,  "required 
to  preserve  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of 
(the]  public  service."  The  sweeping  prohibi- 
tions of  the  statute  and  the  directive  are  not 
necessary  to  the  successful  functioning  of 
the  civil  service  svsiem.  Indeed,  the  defend- 
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ant  di.strict  has  not  even  attempted  to  dem- 
onstrate that  such  p>olitlcdl  restrictions  even 
relate  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  civil 
service  legislation. 

i  9  I  Tiie  single  ground  upon  which  the  de- 
fendant would  sustain  these  restrictions  iS 
that  It  may  constitutionally  prohibit  a  pub- 
lic employee  from  running  or  campaigning 
against  hU  own  superior  officer  Defendant 
rests  upon  the  declaration  In  Fort  that  "A 
strong  case,  we  think,  can  •  •  •  be  made 
for  the  view  that  permitting  a  public  em- 
ployee to  run  or  campaign  against  his  own 
superior  has  £0  disruptive  an  effect  on  the 
public  service  as  to  warrant  restriction.  It  Is, 
of  course,  possible  to  draw  a  restrictive  pro- 
vision narrowly  m  order  to  deal  specifically 
with  sucli  abuses"  (61  Cal.2d  331,  338,  38 
Cal.Rptr.  625.  629,  392.  P. 2d  385,  389.)  Since 
the  instant  limitation.s  were  not  narrowly 
drawn  to  deal  with  this  specific  abuse,  how- 
ever, they  cannot  rest  ujxju  this  circum- 
scribed ground, 

|lOi  We  have  recognized  that  administra- 
tive disruption  niay  ensue  from  the  partici- 
pation of  a  public  employee  in  a  campaign 
for  or  against  his  own  superior  and  that  the 
state  may  meet  such  danger  by  specific  re- 
striction. Here,  however,  we  do  not  reach  that 
question:  we  need  not  determine  whether  the 
working  relationship  between  plaintiff  and 
the  board  was  so  immediate  that  the  board 
might  be  considered  her  "own  superior,"  We 
shall  point  out  that  the  present  restrictions 
attempt  t(Xi  wide  a  prohibition  "Where  the 
statute  is  attacked  on  First  Amendment 
grounds  the  court  is  not  limited  iii  its  exam- 
ination to  the  application  of  the  statute  in- 
volved in  the  particular  ca.se.  but  may  con- 
sider other  possible  applications  of  the 
statvite,"  (Canon  v,  Ju,'>tlce  C-ourt,  supra,  61 
Cal,2d  446.  450  39  Cal, Rptr,  228,  230,  393, 
P,2d  428,  430:  see  al.so  Fort  v  Civil  Service 
Commission,  supra,  61  Cal  2d  331,  338-340,  38 
Cal  Rptr  625,  392  P  2d  385,  NAACP  v  Button, 
supra.  371  US,  415,  432^33  83  SCt,  328; 
Talley  v.  State  of  Califortiia  (I960)  362  U.S. 
60.  63-64.  80  S  Ct  536,  4  L  Ed  2d  559:  Thorn- 
hill  V.  State  of  Alabama  (1940)  310  US  88. 
96-99,  60  S  Ct  736,  84  LEd,  1093;  Note,  In- 
separability m  .Application  of  Statutes  Im- 
!>ainng  Civil  Liberties  (1948i  61  Harv  L  Rev. 
12081,  Accordingly,  we  need  not  determine 
whether  the  conduct  of  plaintiff  disclosed  by 
the  present  record  so  closely  imperiled  com- 
pelling publl:  interests  as  to  be  properly 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  more  narrowly 
drawn  statute. 

Both  Government  Code  section  3205  and 
the  board's  directive  would  prohibit  conduct 
that  does  not  fall  within  the  statement  in 
Fort  that  the  state  may  constitutionally  re- 
strict the  freedom  of  a  public  emplovee  to 
run  or  campaign  against  ■'his  own  superior," 

The  directive  proscribes  participation  in 
"any  political  activity  for  cr  against  any 
candidate  or  ballot  measure  pertaining  to 
the  district,"  By  extending  its  ban  to  "any 
ballot  measure  pertaining  to  the  district"  the 
directive  embraces  matters  other  than  cam- 
paigns against  an  employee's  "own  superior," 
Indeed,  in  Its  present  form,  the  directive, 
like  the  restriction  struck  down  in  Fort. 
would  include  "even  •  •  •  measures  which 
would  directly  and  personally  affect  the  em- 
ployee such  as  one  relatliig  to  his  own 
salary  or  working  conditlon.s."  (61  Cal, 2d  331, 
335,  38  Cal  Rptr,  625,  628,  392  P  2d  385,  388.) 

[Ill  The  overbreadth  of  the  statute  lies  in 
the  wide  swath  of  Its  prohibition  of  employee 
participation  in  a  number  and  variety  of 
elections.  Subject  to  an  exception  for  per- 
sons "exempt"  from  civil  service,  the  statute 
provides  that  no  employee  of  a  "local  agency" 
may  participate  in  "any  campaign  for  or 
against  any  candidate,  except  himself,  for 
an  office  of  such  local  agency,"  Since  Govern- 
ment Code  section  3201  defines  "local  agency" 
as  "a  county,  city,  city  and  county,  political 
subdivision,   district,  or  municipal   corpora- 
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lion,"  the  ban  of  section  3205  would,  for  ex- 
i  mple.  prevent  an  employee  of  a  city  from 
j  artlclpatlng  in  the  campaign  of  any  officer 
cf  his  city,   and  perhaps  even   his  county, 
1  owever  remote  might  be  the  working  rela- 
tionship  between  such   employee   and   such 
cfficer   So  broad  a  rule  cannot  find  Justifica- 
tion In  our  dictum  that  a  public  employee 
nay  constitutionally  be  prevented  from  op- 
f  oslng  the  reelection  of  "his  own  superior." 
We  turn,  finally,  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
statute  does  not  apply  to  a  public  employee, 
sjch   as   plaintiff,    who   does   not   enjoy  "the 
teneflt   of   a   civil   service    or   merit    system. 
The    statutory    ban    here    expressly    extends 
ily  to  public  employees  who  are  "not  exempt 
om  the  operation  of  a  clvU  service  person- 
1  or  merit  system,  '  Accordingly,  the  argu- 
t  runs,  the  employees  of  a  government 
agency   which,   like    the   present   defendant, 
instituted  no  civil  service  or  merit  sys- 
m  for  its  employees  are  thereby  rendered 
xempt  from"  the  operation  of  such  a  svs- 
t4m  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
If  there  were  no  other  guide  t-o  the  mean- 
g  of  this  phrase,  we  might  well  conclude 
the  statutory  ban  applies  only   to  pe. - 
who  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  civil  .serv- 
;  or  merit  system  and  that  the  Legislature 
tended  to  preserve  intact  the  political  free- 
>m    of    all    other    public    employees    as    a 
rrogate  for  the  Job  security  which  they  lack. 
'  note,  however,  that  article  XXIV.  section 
of  our  Constitution  seta  forth  an  exten- 
e  list  of  "Offices  and  Employments  Exempt 
om  Civil  Service,"  For  the  most  par*,  these 
Itions    are    elective    or    high    appointive 
ces    whose    holder^;    could    not    reasonably 
expected  to  refrain  from  political  activl- 
s  without  profoundly  affecting  the  work- 
of  our  representative  Institutions,  Since 
Constitution  has  made  explicit  by  deflnl- 
the  officers  who  are  "exempt  from  civil 
■vice,"  we  cannot  at  will  vastlv  expand  rhat 
category. 

[121    The   purpose    of    the   LegLsIature    in 

''ning  the  ban  of  Government  Code  sec- 

3205   to   persons   "n^t   exempt   from"   a 

11  service  or  merit  system  was  to  exclude 

persons  affirmatively  exempted  from  the 

ration  of  such  a  system  by  Its  own  terms 

by  the  terms  of  statutory  or  cc nstltutlona: 

'.  Thus  the  failure  of  the  defendant  dls- 

rt    'o    Institute    a    civil    service   or    merit 

•em    for    its   employees   does    not    exctise 

m    from    compliance     with     Government 

lie   section    3205.    if    that    provision    were" 

lerwlse  valid. 

n  summary  we  note  that  the  expansion  of 

ernment  enterprise  with  its  ever-increas- 

number  of  employees  marks  this  area  of 

law  a  crucial  one.  As  the  number  of  per- 

•■mployed   by  government  and  govern- 

t   Uy-asslsted   institutions   continues   to 

he  necessity  of  preserving  for  them  the 

rium  practicable  right  to  participate  In 

political  life  of  the  republic  grows  with 

Restrictions  on  public  employees  which,  in 

le  or  all   of   their  applications,   advance 

compelling  public  interest  commensurate 

the    waiver    of    constitutional    rights 

they    require    Imperil    the   continued 

of  our  institutions  of  representative 

ernment 

is  court  has  recognized  the  right  of  gov- 

lental    agencies    to    preserve    their   har- 

lUous  operation  b;-  restricting  such  pollt- 

actlvltles   as   directly    threaten    admin- 

tive    disruption    or    a    loss    of    Integrity. 

n.  however,  the  sweep  of  the  restrictioris 

-ed  extends  beyond  the  area  of  permis- 

limltatlon.    we    are    obliged    to    strike 

n    such    strictures    and    any    official    act 

"cated  upon  them. 

e  reverse  the  Judgment  of  dismissal  en- 
id  by  the  trial  court  pursuant  to  its  order 
•alning  defendants'  demurrer  and  remand 
cause  for  further  proceedings  consistent 
'  this  opinion. 
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SIXTY  YEARS  OF  OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6,  1972 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday 
marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  an  orga- 
nization which  has  meant  much  to  this 
Nation  throughout  the  years— the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America. 

Like  many  parents,  my  wife  an(d  I  know 
from  personal  experience  something  of 
the  value  of  the  Girl  Scout  program.  Our 
daughter,  Liz,  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  our  other  daughter, 
Lynn,  is  now  a  Brownie.  Hence,  I  can 
appreciate  the  fine  work  this  organiza- 
tion has  done  in  developing  character 
and  skills  in  the  young  women  of  our 
great  country. 

I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to  view 
firsthand  the  fine  work  of  the  many 
Scouts  and  volunteers  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
Cahaba  Council  in  the  Birmingham.  Ala. 
arpa.  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent 
m  the  Congress. 

The  nearly  10,000  girls  and  2,500  vol- 
untecr.s  rarticipating  in  the  Cahaba 
Coimci!  Scouting  program  have  re- 
peatedly reinforced  the  outstanding  rep- 
utation which  Scouting  has  earned  over 
the  years  through  such  programs  as  the 
Helping  Hands  Drive  to  collect  clothing 
for  the  Salvation  Army,  gathering  gifts 
for  the  Juliette  Low  World  Friend.ship 
Fund,  helping  put  programs  together  for 
the  Alabama  Education  A.ssociation  plus 
numerous  other  civic  activities. 
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The  myriad  of  programs  offered  by  the 
Girl  Scouts  will  prepare  the  girls  of  our 
Nation  for  the  roles  they  will  play  as 
adults  in  our  society  and  permit  them 
to  become  active  now  in  providing  solu- 
tions to  some  of  our  current  problems. 

Their  work  in  the  environmental  field 
is  well  known  and  gives  these  girls  insight 
into  the  problems  we  face  in  protecting 
our  environment  while  giving  them  guid- 
pnce  in  helping  to  clean  it  up. 

It  is  an  organization  of  girls  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  promoting  understanding  in 
a  world  where  the  lack  of  understanding 
has  given  rise  to  so  many  conflicts. 

Scouting  stimulates  initiative  and  pro- 
vides training  in  six  broad  areas— the 
meaning  of  the  Scouting  promise  and 
laws,  service  to  others,  troops  manage- 
ment by  the  girls  themselves,  which  pro- 
vides a  lesson  in  self-government,  citi- 
zenship, international  friendship,  health, 
and  safety. 

The  reports  of  Girl  Scouts  helping  oth- 
ers are  countless,  and  reflect  the  char- 
acter which  these  girls  have  developed. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  Girl  Scout  orga- 
nization which  must  be  saluted  on  this, 
its  60th  anniversary,  it  is  the  Scout  lead- 
ers throughout  the  Nation  who  have 
given  so  many  hours  of  their  time  and 
so  much  of  their  energies  unselfishly  to 
encourage  the  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's youth. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this 
Nation  is  richer  for  the  contributions 
which  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  have 
made  over  the  past  60  years  and  that 
this  wealth  will  grow  for  future  genera- 
tions. 
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NIXON'S  CHINA  TRIP  BREACHED 
THE  WALL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon's  historic  journey  to 
mainland  China  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  foremost 
achievements  of  his  administration.  It 
v.ill  be  months  and  probably  years  before 
a  full  assessment  of  its  impact  on  the 
course  of  history  can  be  made.  Nonethe- 
less, the  importance  of  this  first  step  is 
clear.  The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  of 
Jackson,  Mich.,  in  its  lead  editorial  on 
February  29,  the  day  after  the  President 
returned,  provided  its  readers  with  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  some  of  the  pos- 
sible ramifications  of  this  trip  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Nixon's  China  Trip  Breached  the  Wall 
President  Nixon  and  his  considerable  en- 
tourage are  back  in  the  familiar  surround- 
ings of  the  Capitol  today  as  the  first  Amer- 
ican President  ever  to  visit  China  while  In 
office. 

The  one-week  sojourn  In  that  still  some- 
what ancient  kingdom  brought  no  startling 
announcements  of  friendship  or  diplomatic 
relations.  It  did  help  to  thaw  considerably 
the  Iceberg  that  has  separated  the  two 
countries  during  the  past  two  decades. 

Much  of  the  Ice  Is  still  there  as  evidenced 
by    the    Joint    communique    Issued    by    the 


President  and  Chou  En-Ial  short iv  bef,,re  the 
President  departed  on  his  return  trip. 

The  communique  spelled  out  areas  of  dis- 
agreement in  very  general  terms  but  ended 
with  a  message  of  hope  that  the  two  big  na- 
tions would  continue  to  pursue  the  rela- 
tionship  begun   by   the   Pre.sidenfs  trip. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  signlficint  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  was  that  this 
nation  would  remove  its  military  collar  from 
the  Islands  of  Tartan  at  some  luture  date 
as  tensions  in   that   are;i  lessen. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 
Any      reduction      in      American      mflifary 
lorces  on  or  near  Taiwan  Is  likelv  to  make 
the  Nationalists  edgy  and  contribute  t,-,  in- 
creased tension  in  the  area,  not  less. 

However,  that  is  a  problem  the  President 
and  his  advisors  apparently  will  not  have 
to  f.ice  in  the  immediate  future. 

Few  expected  any  .startling  agri-emeni  with 
regard  to  the  other  situations  in  Indcchlna 
and  none  wa-  foi-t'-e jir.mg, 
^  Chm  En-!ai,  long  a  .supporter  of  ihf  Viet 
Cong  and  Ni.rth  Vietnamese,  did  nothing 
to  Jeopardize  his  relation^hin  with  the^e 
two  groups. 

Vying  as  it  is  with  the  Rus.Mans  for  the 
No.  1  position  in  the  hearts  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  China  could  not  alTord  anv  con- 
cessions that  would  appear  to  be  a  softening 
of  Its  wen-kno'.<'n  position  vl^-a-vis  the 
United  States 

There  was  hardly  anv  diolomatic  move- 
ment on  either  side  in  regard  to  the  other 
vexing  questions  m  Indochina. 

The  Chlne.se  Communists  are  again  locking 
warily  at  a  prospering  Japane.'-e  nation.  They 
know  that  history  often  repeats  Itself  and 
no  one  in  power  wants  a  repeat  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Japanese  Empire  of  the  Thirties 
at  Chinese  expense. 

They  know  that  a  prospprous  nation  often 
■seeks  to  improve  itt-  commercial  stature  v.Uh 
military   expansion 

When  Japan  could  no  longer  find  enough 
raw  material  to  support  its  burgeoning  in- 
dustrial empire  in  the  Thirties.  It  went  look- 
ing for  that  raw  material  in  China's  back- 
yard. 

That  doesn't  seem  po.ssible  today  becau-se 
China  is  a  much  more  powerful  nation  today 
than  it  was  40  years  ago.  But  the  Chinese 
don't  forget  easily  and  they  are  unea.sy  over 
Japan's  new-found  Industrial  might. 

Chinese  leaders  quite  naturallv  rea.<-on  that 
what  happened  in  the  Tlilrties"  and  Forties 
could    happen    again    in    the   Seventies 

With  Russia  on  the  north  growing  more 
hostile.  Japan  on  the  east  and  the  National- 
ists on  the  south,  the  Chinese  communists 
have  every  reason  to  be  warv  about  their  po'=i- 
tion  In  Southeast  Asia. 

That  is  why  they  are  looking  to  the  possi- 
bility of.  If  not  a  friendship  with  the  United 
States,  at  least  a  neutralization  of  a  i)revi- 
ously  unfriendly  relationship. 

Because  of  that,  this  nation  can  probably 
expect  new  overtures  from  the  Chinese  with 
emphasis  on  cultural  and  journalistic  ex- 
changes, without  fully  recognized  diplomatic 
relations.  We  have  similar  exchanges  now 
with  other  Communist  countries  without  an 
exchange  of  ambassadors. 

The  President's  visit  to  China  Is  recopnl- 
tlon  of  the  role  that  nation  plavs  In  world 
diplomacy  and  the  actual  powerlt  holds  as 
one  of  the  world's  leading  powers. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
power  engenders,  the  President  fint  had  to 
make  some  formal  recognizance  of  it  That 
has  been  done  now.  The  groundwork  for 
further  discussions  and  diplomatic  debate 
has  been  laid. 

And  Taiwan  cannot  possibly  feel  that  It  is 
the  only  nation  affected  bv  this  big  power 
meeting.  Japan,  and  certalnlv  manv  of  the 
other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia.  mu.st  be 
wondering  how  their  national  Interests  were 
treated  by  the  President  and  Chou  En-lal 
Other  than  some  never-before  re^■eIation.'i 
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about  life  in  China,  the  press  coverage  of 
the  Presidents  trip  provided  few  Insights 
iiito  what  the  two  leaders  discussed 

We  shouldn't  have  expected  more  than 
that;  even  the  President  cautioned  against 
expecting  too  much  In  terms  of  break- 
through agreements. 

Just  getting  beyond  that  invisible  China 
wall  proved  refreshing.  How  long  will  the 
euphoria  lixst?  We  don't  know.  But  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  often  does  wonders  for  lagging 


HON.  HUGH  CAREY  CALLS  FOR  A 
UNITED  IRELAND 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 


or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  manv  of 
us  are  deeply  concerned  o\  er  the  tragedv 
of  the  situation  in  Northen  Ireland  but 
few  hive  been  as  persistent  and  vocal  as 
mv  friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 
Hugh  Carfy.  Congressman  Carey  has 
spoken  out  against  the  injustices  being 
perpetrated  against  the  Catholics  in  Ul- 
ster on  numerous  occasions,  and  is  the 
chief  House  sponsor  of  the  Kennedy- 
Carey  resolution  calling  for,  among  other 
things,  a  united  Ireland. 

The  Febiu;iry  27  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Press  earned  an  interview  with  Congress- 
man Carey  on  the  Irish  .situation.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  fake  a  few 
moments  to  read  this  very  fine  article. 

IP.'-om  the  Sunday  Pres.*.  Feb.  27.  1972) 
From  the  Irish  Embassy— Nothing 
Tom.rrow  in  the  august  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington,  a  two-page  resolu- 
tion, bearing  the  number  H.  Res.  702  will  be 
dealt  witli  by  the  European  Affairs  Sub- 
Committee, 

There  will  be  public  witnesses  called  to 
show  why  the  motion  which,  summarized. 
calls  for  peace  In  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
establishment  of  a  United  Ireland,  should 
be  the  subject  of  a  debate  In  the  92nd  Con- 
gress—the Joint  Assembly  of  435  US  Con- 
gressmen and  100  Senators. 

The  re.solutlon  has  been  tabled  by  Con- 
gre.'isnian  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York  and 
backed  by  Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jersev  Mr 
Garmatz.  Mr  Rodlno.  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mrs 
Green,  of  Oregon,  and  Mr   Ellberg 

Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Rlblcoff  are 
co-sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

H.  Res.  702.  a  four-page  pamphlet  re- 
quests the  United  States  Government  at  the 
highest  level  to  urge  the  Immediate 'imple- 
mentation of  the  following  actions 

1,  Termination  of  the  current  policy  of 
mte.-nment  and  slmu:t,ineous  release  of  all 
pe.>-sons  detained  thereunder, 

2,  Full  respect  for  the  clvl!  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  teiTnlna- 
'-lon  of  all  political,  social,  economic  and 
religious  discrimination. 

3,  Implementation  of  the  reforms  promised 
by  the  United  Kingdom  since  ]9fi8  Including 
those  reforms  In  the  fields  of  law  enforce- 
ment, housing,  emplovment  and  votlne 
rights,  ■  '' 

4,  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  North- 
ern Ireland. 

5  Withdrawal  of  all  British  Forces  from 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Institution  of  law 
enforcement  criminal  Justice  under  local 
control  acceptable  to  all  parties 

6.  Convening  of  a:i  interested  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  unification 
of  Ireland 

The  Eurrpf-an  Affairs  Sub-Committee  will 
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he  ir  evideace  from  witnesses  representing  all 
shi  ,des  of  opinion  In  America  on  the  Irish 

non.  The  committee  can  decide  to  have 

matter  discussed  In  Congress.  If  It  goes 
31  vote,  and  the  resolution  is  passed,  It  will 

n  that  the  worlds  most  powerful  voles 

be  urging  Britain  id  act. 
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MipHAEL   Hand   Talks  to  the   Man   Behind 
nday's  Vital  Resoll-tion  on  the  North 
igh   Carey   Is  very  well   Informed  about 
ands  problems  He  has  been  to  the  North 
a  fact-finding  mission  and  met  with  Op- 
ition  MPs  and  Stormont   Ministers.   He 
also  had  talks  with  Mini.sters  in  Dublin, 
with  U.S.  Embassy  officials  in  London. 
Iter    Derry.    ana    the   sub.sequent    propa- 
uda  machinery  of  the  British  Information 
ice,    he    was    bitterly   disappointed   that 
was  no  flow  of  information  from  the 
h  Embassy  in  Washington 
e    told   me'    "When   I   was  In   Dublin,   I 
.-i.-ed  the  importance  of  getting  the  Irish 
;   of   the  stories  across   via   the  Embasc.y 
I    was   promised    that    this    would    be 
liable. 

I  haven't  received  a  single  scrap  of  news 

(lont    blame    the    Ambas-ador,    he's   done 

ythlng    he    could.    But    the    flow    hasn't 

n  coming  from  Dublin   It's  a  great  pity. 

The  British  were  very  quick  off  the  mark 

spapermen  and  television  people  used  the 

h  argument  blatantly.  Some  of  the  news 

was  Just  pure  hand-out   material.  One 

imnlst  described  the  Northern  minority 

1    "White"  Panther  group 

[   would   like  the  Irish  Embassy  here  to 

us — and   the   media — with   Informative 

ts  of  the  latest   happenings  from  the 

orlty    point    of    view.    As    of    now,    they 

n't  been  particularly  effective 

d  welcome  news  from  all  sources — even 

mont    I'm  a  fair-minded  person.  My  wife 

Is  of  Scottish  Protestant  stock,  but  she 

cs  the  same  Justice  as  I  do." 

ugh  Carey  claims  he  didn't  see  fair  ad- 

istration   of  Justice  on   his  visit   to  the 

h.    Nor    did    subsequent    conversations 

1    two  Stormont   ministers   convince   me 

:here  was  even  intent. 

told  me:  "I  talked  with  Mr  Balllie.  the 

ijimerce   Minister,    and   Mr.   Pltzslmmons, 

Minister  for  Health.  The  former  told  me 

he  would  welcome  someone  like  John 

Into  the  Cabinet  perhaps  as  his  asslst- 


fle  said  that  the  two  of  them  could  go 
on  a  sort  of  goodwill  tour  of  the  world  In  a 
bid  to  get  Industries  for  the  North.  I  asked 
Mr  BallUe  would  there  be  a  guarantee  of 
fai!  job  allocation,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
shi:)yards  employed  8.700  Protestants  and  300 
Cat  holies 

There  couldn't   be  a  repetition  of   this.   I 
adqed. 

couldn't  get  this  guarantee  and  I  wa.s 
the  opinion  then  that  the  Stormont  gov- 
ipient  were  going  soft  on  the  promised  re- 
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n  a  talk  with  Pltzslmmons.  he  told  me 

the    real    problem    with    Catholics    In 

Northern  Ireland  was  one  of  education.  He 

the  excuse  that  as  Catholics  produced 

many  children  and  sent  them  to  Inferior 

schbols,  they  weren't  fit  for  key  Jobs. 

Vith  an  attitude  like  that,  how  could  any 
reasonably  thinking  man  have  faith  In  such 
a  Gpvernment?" 

Carey  is  against  .lolence  In  any  shape 

lorm.  "The  British  troops  were  sent  there 

peace-keeping  force.   But   soldiers  like 

don't  act  as  policemen.  They  are  the 

Hants:  they  are  trained  to  kill. 

violence  only  begets  violence.  I  am  against 

sniping  at  British  soldiers.  The  us«  of 

s  with  intent   to  kill  or  malm  Is  never 

Iflable.  But  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know 

:  the  policy  of  Internment,  the  failure  for 

y  to  secure  a  living  wage,  tends  to  drive 

le  to  band  together  and  they  look  to  the 

i\.  as  a  protection." 

And    after   Derry,    when    that    man   Mc- 
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Keague  said  on  the  Prost  show,  which  was 
seen  throughout  America,  that  his  people 
called  Bloody  Sunday,  CHxxl  Sunday,  many 
who  had  accepted  the  British  line  were 
shocked. 

Mr  Carey  is  a  firm  supporter  of  the  civil 
disobedience  campaign.  "The  withdrawal  of 
Opposition  M.P.S  from  parliament  was  Justi- 
fied." he  said. 

"There  Is  no  alternative  to  this  'A-hei-i  laws 
are  unjust  and  seen  to  be  so.  Senauir  Ken- 
iiedy  and  I  predicted  that  something  like 
Derry  would  happen.  We  hope  there  is  no 
repetition. 

"The  most  amazing  reaction  to  our  stand 
on  Ireland  has  been  the  bitter  condemnation 
by  British  leaders  of  our  actions.  They  talked 
about  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign 
power. 

"It  s  funny,  you  know,  on  what  the  British 
class  as  interference  They  didn't  say  we  were 
meddling  when  we  fought  against  the  Ger- 
mans. I  stood  side  by  side  with  British  sol- 
diers in  that  war  in  a  common  cause. 

"They  didn't  cry  stop  when  the  U.S.  have 
balled  their  pound  on  occasions.  Or  when  we 
stepped  in  to  save  Rolls  Royce.  Or  when  we 
backed  their  sanctions  against  Rhodesia — 
another  foreign  power. 

"The  British,  rightly,  have  spoken  out 
against  Vietnam. 

"Are  we  to  stay  silent  on  the  apartheid 
policy  of  South  Africa?  I  wonder  where  the 
demarcation  line  lies  in  so-called  'interfer- 
ence '  If  appears  to  us  that  It  Is  only  when 
we  speak  out  on  Ireland  that  they  lay  down 
the  law. 

"The  Americans  and  the  British  are  cou- 
sins— in  blood  and  tradition.  A  President  is 
honoured  in  Runnymede  and  we've  always 
had  the  highest  regard  for  their  sense  of  fair 
piay.  The  United  States  is  In  a  position  to 
call  for  Justice  to  friends  and  foes  and  see 
an  end  to  war. 

"This  resolution  should  be  seen  as  an  of- 
fer to  conciliate.  Gradually,  we  are  getting 
more  backing  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  Senators  Muskie. 
Brooke  and  Buckley,  while  not  agreeing  with 
all  our  proposals,  are,  In  principle,  with  our 
proposals." 

Hugh  Carey,  whose  grandparents  emigrated 
from  Tyrone  to  know  the  truth.  Tomorrow, 
Washington  and  the  nation,  will  be  listen- 
ing to  the  beginning  of  the  story. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  26, 
1971,  Mr.  Henr>-  Schuman,  commander 
of  the  United  Veterans  Service  Council 
of  Queens  County.  N.Y..  spoke  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Mr. 
Schuman's  fine  organization  represents 
more  than  1  dozen  county  council  units. 
Because  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
were  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list- 
ing of  participating  county  council  unlt.<; 
v.hich  appeared  in  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearing,  I  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  record.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  group  is  one  which 
deserves  not  only  mention,  but  special 
recognition,  because  its  members  have 
made  such  tremendous  sacrifices  in  their 
service  to  our  Nation  Their  being  repre- 
sented at  the  hearing  last  May,  there- 
fore, was  especially  important  and  mean- 
ingful to  myself  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee. 
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LET'S  FREEZE  GOVERNMENT  TOO" 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  timely 
message  has  come  across  my  desk,  and 
I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  received  it. 
entitled  "Let's  Freeze  Government  Too: 
A  Message  Addressed  to  the  President 
and  Members  of  Congress." 

A  commentary  on  the  administration 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program, 
the  gist  of  the  message  is  contained  in 
this  one  paragraph: 

It  Is  unfair  to  control  the  economic  de- 
cisions of  people — while  letting  federal 
spending  run  rampant.  Government  must 
do  its  part — it.  too,  must  show  self-discipline. 

Indicative  of  this  "self-discipline,"  and 
I  say  that  facetiously,  you  will  recall  the 
actions  in  the  Senate  earlier  this  week 
in  connection  with  the  House-passed  bill 
to  increase  the  national  debt  limit  to  the 
phenominal  level  of  $450  billion.  By  a 
rather  substantial  margin,  one  amend- 
ment was  adopted  to  impose  a  firm  ceil- 
ing of  $246.3  billion  on  Federal  spending 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  Ironically,  however,  the  Senate 
then  turned  aroimd  180  degrees  and  ap- 
proved an  amendment  providing  that  if 
the  Senate  votes  more  in  any  appropria- 
tions bill  than  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  ceiling  figure  is  auto- 
matically raised  by  a  corresponding 
amount.  Furthermore,  another  amend- 
ment would  exempt  from  the  ceiling  any 
increased  outlays  for  farm  price  sup- 
ports, the  social  security  and  national 
service  life  insurance  trust  funds,  and 
for  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  kind  of  financial 
wizardry  is  a  hoax  and  it  is  about  time 
the  Congress  lives  by  the  rules  it  purports 
to  approve  as  applied  to  the  private  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  "Let's  Freeze  Gov- 
ernment Too"  is  a  message  that  we 
should  all  take  to  heart  and  I  include  its 
text  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Let's  Freeze  Government  Too — A  Message 

Addressed  to  the  President  and  Members 

OF  the  Congress 

Under  the  current  program  of  controls 
and  freezes,  you  are: 

Asking  working  men  and  women  to  make 
sacrifices  in  holding  down  prices. 

Asking  businessmen  to  make  sacrifices  In 
holding  down  prices. 

What  sacrifices  will  government  make? 
Government  surely  doesn't  want  to  ask  others 
to  make  sacrifices  It  Isn't  prepared  to  make 
itself.  If  your  program  to  control  Inflation 
is  to  succeed,  government  must  do  two 
things: 

1.  Cut  federal  spending. 

2.  Restrain  the  creation  of  money  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

It  is  unfair  to  control  the  economic  deci- 
sions of  people — while  letting  federal  spend- 
ing run  rampant.  Government  must  do  Its 
part — It,  too.  must  show  self-dlsclpUne. 

To  halt  Inflation,  federal  government 
spending  must  be  frozen — better  yet — CUT. 
and  the  money  supply  restrained.  Economic 
controls  deal  with  the  results  of  inflation. 
Frozen  or  reduced  spending  is  one  sure  way 
to  reduce  inflationary  pressures.  As  wage  and 
price  Increases  are  deferred,  so  too  should 
spending  for  new  federal  programs  be  de- 
ferred. 
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It  is  also  time  for  Congress  and  all  agen- 
cies of  government  to  evaluate  existing  pro- 
grams by  their  measurable  results  and  get  rid 
of  the  deadwood  programs  that  have  a  proven 
record  of  Ineffectiveness.  Congress  too  seldom 
reviews  the  need  for  legislation  previously 
enacted. 

Will  you.  Mr.  President  and  members  of 
Congress,  face  up  to  these  needs? 

Only  you  have  the  authority  to  Investigate, 
hold  hearings,  ask  questions  and  sit  In  Judg- 
ment of  these  spending  questions. 

If  you  don't  know  where  and  how  to  stop 
spending,  then  you  should  set  up  the  proper 
mechanism  to  find  the  answers. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  must 
struggle  under  economic  controls  then  gov- 
ernment should.  In  all  equity,  restrain  Its 
own  actions,  with  emphasis  on  reduced 
spending  and  a  restrained  money  supply. 

It  Is  time  for  government  to  cooperate  with 
the  American  taxpayer  in  this  fight  against 
Inflation. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  Congress, 
the  responsibility  is  yours. 


CALIFORNIA     CRUDE     OIL     PRICES 
FROZEN  UNREALISTICALLY  LO'W 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  and  a  host  of 
other  organizations  and  institutions 
wrestle  with  the  impending  energy  crisis 
in  this  country,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  situation  which  is  unreasonably  ham- 
pering our  best  efforts  to  expand  do- 
mestic oil  reserves. 

California  crude  oil  prices  have  been 
frozen  at  unrealistically  low  levels,  in 
comparison  with  other  comparable  reg- 
ions. This,  of  course,  keeps  a  lid  on  avail- 
able capital  for  increased  exploration 
and  generally  leads  to  the  depression  of 
the  California  oil  industry. 

In  using  the  Wilmington  area  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  comparison  with  the  Upper 
Gulf  Coast  of  Texas,  the  difference  in  oil 
price  by  gravity  between  the  two  areas 
becomes  apparent.  The  accompanying 
table  briefly  illustrates  the  differences: 


Wilm 

ngton. 

Upper  Gult 

Differences 

Gravity 

Cahf, 

Coast.  Texas 

in  price 

30° 

$3.38 

$3.70 

JO.  32 

26° 

3.17 

3.62 

.45 

22° 

2.89 

3.54 

.65 

18° 

-- 

2.61 

3.48 

.87 

The  discrepancy  in  the  posted  price 
between  the  two  comparable  areas  is 
caused  largely  by  an  imbalance  in  the  oil 
gravity  differential.  For  example,  Texas 
crude  declines  in  price  2  cents  per  grav- 
ity degree  while  California  crude  de- 
clines in  price  5  to  7  cents  per  gravity 
degree.  This  results  in  a  progressively 
unrealistic  lower  price  for  California 
crudes 

This  injustice  existed  prior  to  the  ini- 
tiation of  price  controls.  The  solution 
can  be  accomplished  by  adjusting  Cali- 
fornia crude  oil  prices  to  a  point  of 
parity  with  other  comparable  producing 
areas:  that  is,  the  upper  gulf  coast  of 
Texas.  The  gravity  differential  should 
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reflect  no  more  than  2  cents  per  degree 
to  be  in  conformity. 

The  reason  this  price  differential  exists 
is  that  until  a  few  years  ago  reflneries 
were  tooled  to  produce  a  high  percent- 
age of  fuel  oil.  This  product  often  be- 
came a  drug  on  the  market  which  de- 
pressed the  value  of  lower  gravity  crude 
oil  since  this  type  of  oil,  when  reflned  by 
methods  then  used,  produced  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  fuel  oil  than  high 
gravity  oil— the  lower  the  gravity  the 
more  fuel  oil.  The  obvious  economic  re- 
sult was  that  lower  gravity  crudes  were 
simply  worth  less  in  proportion  to  higher 
gravities. 

■With  the  displacement  of  the  burning 
of  fuel  oil  by  natural  gas  because  of  air 
pollution,  refineries  were  forced  to  re- 
tool. Through  the  use  of  hydrocracking 
procedures,  low  gravity  oil  can  now  be 
refined — or  cracked — into  a  very  high 
percentage  of  high  quality  gasoline  as 
well  as  other  products  much  more  valu- 
able than  fuel  oil.  The  actual  value  dif- 
ference between  a  barrel  of  low  gravity 
oil  as  compared  to  high  gravity  crude  is 
therefore  minimal  with  current  methods 
of  refining.  Yet.  the  large  differential  in 
price  between  gravities  has  persisted. 

Prior  to  the  price  freeze,  independent 
associations  had  been  making  some 
progress  toward  a  proper  price  readju.st- 
ment.  The  major  purchasers  recognize 
that  the  marked  differential  in  values  no 
longer  exist  but  they  can  do  nothing 
about  it  because  of  the  price  controls. 

That  California  crudes  have  greater 
value  is  indicated  by  the  fact  independ- 
ent refineries  were  offering  a  bonus 
above  posted  prices  before  the  price 
freeze. 

Evidence  of  the  underpricing  and  in- 
creased demand  for  California  crude  oil 
was  showTi  on  November  8,  9,  and  10 
of  1971,  when  independent  refiners  com- 
petitively bid  15  to  21  cents  per  barrel 
bonus  over  the  posted  price  for  12,000 
barrels  per  day  of  20  gravity  oil  from  the 
State's  share  of  production  from  the  Long 
Beach  unit  of  the  Wilmington  Field. 
This  sale  of  crude  oil  was  for  a  3 -year 
period  commencing  April  30,  1972,  and 
had  previously  on  October  14,  1971.  been 
declared  valid  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

Importantly,  an  upward  adjustment  in 
the  prices  of  California  crude  oil  will  re- 
sult in  a  much  needed  renewal  of  explora- 
tion in  prospective  areas  of  the  State. 
During  1970,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Reserves  Committee  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  there  were 
no  new  oil  field  discoveries  in  California 
and  the  proved  oil  reserves  had  a  net 
decline  of  259  million  barrels  from  4.24 
billion  barrels  to  3.98  billion  barrels.  This 
was  the  largest  decline  in  1970  for  any 
oli-producing  State.  In  addition,  prelimi- 
nary reports  indicate  the  consumption  of 
oil  in  California  has  been  far  in  excess  of 
new  reserves  discovered  during  1971.  The 
grim  reality  of  energy  shortages  no  mat- 
ter how  it  may  have  been  caused  was  pre- 
viewed recently  in  England. 

The  increased  revenue  thus  generated 
for  independent  oil  producers  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  additional  capital  to 
explore  for  new  reserves  of  boUi  oil  and 
gas.  Independent  operators  have  histori- 
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cally  done  more  exploration  onshore  and 
consequently  have  discovered  far  more 
oil  than  any  other  segment  of  the  oil  m- 
dustry.  The  proper  incentive  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  assure  their  continued  lead- 
ership. 

The  discovery  of  new  gas  reserves  is 
essential  to  keeping  many  Industries  op- 
erating in  California  and  a  consequent 
high  level  of  emplo.vTnent,  Utilities  are 
sorely  pressed  to  keep  many  of  their  cur- 
rent industrial  users  on  stream.  Gas  re- 
serves In  the  State  of  California  are  in- 
sufficient to  even  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands during  the  wmter  montlis  merely 
as  a  supplement  to  imported  a&s  from 
other  States  and  Canada.  The  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  Canada  to  permit  new  con- 
tracts for  export  to  the  United  States  to- 
gether with  the  unavailability  of  gas 
from  other  States  because  of  unrealistic 
price  controls  at  the  wellhead  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  interstate 
use  has  precluded  the  possibility  o!  the 
importation  of  new  supplies  into  Califor- 
nia. Any  new  gas  supply  which  can  be 
found  within  this  State  should  help  al- 
leviate the  problem  and  to  keep  indus- 
tries humming,  thus  avoidinc  a  rise  m 
unemployment. 

The  shutting  down  of  major  industries 
all  over  the  State  would  obviously  be  a 
catastrophe.  This  is  the  gnm  reality 
California  is  facing  in  tlie  not  too  distant 
future  if  some  immediate  steps  cannot 
be  taken  to  alleviate  the  problem.  Other 
economic  benefits  would  mure  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  form 
of  additioinal  tax  revenue  as  well  as  in- 
creased royalties  from  offshore  produc- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government 

In  short,  tliere  is  an  imreahstic  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  crude  oil  as  com- 
pared with  other  oil  producing  areas 
within  the  country  having  similar  mar- 
keting' and  refining  facilities  The  injus- 
tice of  lower  crude  prices  for  California 
producer.^-  primarily  because  of  an  im- 
balance m  the  gravity  differential  which 
existed  prior  to  the  time  price  controls 
went  into  effect,  should  be  rectified.  This 
would  enable  the  California  producers  to 
attain  parity  with  the  end  result  of  a 
more  healthv  California  oil  industry. 
greater  assurance  of  a  contmuing  supply 
of  energy  to  keep  all  industries  lunrtion- 
ing  with  a  hit^ih  rate  of  employment,  and 
a  general  strengthening  of  the  national 
security. 


WAR  POWERS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

<iF    WISLiiNSlN 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  not  long 
before  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  approved  a  bill  to 
make  rules  governing  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  tlie 
ab.sence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Conuress. 

That  bill.  S.  2956.  is  expected  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  debate  and 
vote  early  in  this  session.  Senate  con- 
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is  a  subject  on   which   the  House 

dy    i:a.s     taken     legislative    action 

?h  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 

1  on  August  2.  1971.  In  my  view 

House-passed  measure  is  a  preferable 

of  dealing  with  the  war  powers  is- 

than  S.  2956. 

IS  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
amend  House  Joint  Resolution  1  and 
for  a  conference  in  order  that  dif- 
s  may  be  expeditiously  resolved. 
$hould  S.  2956  be  referred  to  the  House 
very  uiilikely  that  war  powers  legis- 
wiU  be  taken  up  again.  The  House, 
■  ■  be  underscored,  has  passed  the 
ers  legislation  in  both  the  91st  Con- 
s  and  92d  Congress, 
erefore.   unless   a   war   powers   bill 
to  conference,  it  is  doubtful   that 
legislation  on  v.ar  powers  will  be  ap- 
ed before  the  er.d  of  the  92d  Con- 
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renewed  controversy  on  the  nature 

e  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
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The  Senate  bill  presents  a  number  of 

on^titutional   and   practical   difficulties 

h  make  its  passage  undesirable. 

a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 

Dr.     Arthur     Schlesinger.     Jr., 

eitzer   professor  of   humanities   at 

University  of  New  York  and  a  for- 

Presidential  assistant,  expressed  his 

ig  misgivings  about  the  Senate  com- 

proposal   in   an   article   entitled, 

lacies  of  the  War-Powers  Bill.' 

his  article  Dr.  Schlesinger  explains 

'ailacious  reasoning  which  underlies 

CEii^lation.  He  also  endorses  the  idea 

ritten  Presidential  reports  about  the 

and   prospects   of   hostilities   the 

Executive    mav    have    initiated. 

is  the  basis  of  House  Joint  Reso- 

lutifjn  1 

of  the  pertinency  of  this  ar- 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  and 
the  attention  of  mv  colleague,  to 
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article  follows: 

Presioe.nxy  Un-der  Class  II— FALL.^clEs 
OF  iHF  V,^^R-Po■^,■tRs  Bill 

(By  Arthur  SchIe,inEer,  Jr.) 
Indochina   war   has  .set   in   moticn   a 
jsome  and  belated  cr:tique  of  the  Amer- 
Pre.sidency   A  direct  product  of  this  war 
?  proposed  'War  Powers  Act  of  1971,"  a 
(  eMgned  to  restralTi  the  power  of  Pro^;- 
carry    the    nat:on    into   undeclared 
I  itie,?.   Ihe   blll'o   two   part-c;i!ar   archi- 
-  are  Senators  Javits  and  Stennis    The.5e 
I  ble  men  are  not  usuallv  e-couMered  as 
Her>  in   arms:    rnd   the  collaboration  of 
odd    couple    .sugges's     the    ra.nge    and 
t    of    senatorial    opinion    behl   d    the 
ire.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
<^.  after  inten-ive  hearirg?.  ha-;  endorsed 
'.1  So,  Indeed,  ha^  The  New  York  Times 
ir!y  ever;Mne  arrrce?  that  Congre.^sional 
rjl   over   thp  war  power  has   faded  dan- 
;i3lv  m  rece:u  rears   The  war-powers  blU 
s:;c-illy    unde.-stands    that    emergencies 
■  rise  when  Presidents  must  order  mil;- 
fction  wi'hout  waiting  for  Co:;cressicn- 
iroval   But  it  would  limit  'he  authori'tv 
I    Pre^^dont  to  ar-  withou  a  declaratirn 
a  ■  to  four  specific  categories  of  emergen- 
riid  R  would  stipulate  that  miUtarv  ac- 
(  annot  continue  for  more  than  thirty 
i-ithout  expre  s  Conareisional  ccnsen- 
f.   bill's  first  fallacy  is  that  it  is  possible 
irr  v:de  m  advai.ce  for  all  foreseeable  con- 
-I  cies.    By    restric'ing    the    Presidential 
er  to  act  witho-.it  a  declaration  of  war  to 
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four  static  categories,  the  Senators  are  try- 
ing today,  as  George  Ball  has  put  it,  "to  do 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  felt  they  were 
not  wise  enough  to  do,"  The  result  may  well 
be  tD  tie  a  future  President's  hands 'when 
soin?  unforeseen  crisis  arises. 

The  30-day  authorization  period  raises 
equally  difficult  problems.  The  best  wav  to 
Illustrate  these  problems  Is  to  consider  what 
wou.d  have  happened  if  the  War  Powers  Act 
of  1971  had  been  In  force  during  other  times 
o:  emergency  In  our  recent  history.  Specifi- 
cally, would  it  have  prevented  President 
Roosevelt  from  conducting  the  North  Atlan- 
tic intervention  in  1941  and  would  It  have 
prevented  President  Johnson  from  Increas- 
ing the  Vietnam  intervention  In  1965? 

The  short  answer  to  these  questions  Is  that 
the  war-powers  bill  probablv  would  have  pre- 
vei.ied  President  Roosevelt  from  protecting 
the  British  lifeline  against  Nazi  .subma- 
rines—and that  it  probablv  would  not  have 
prevented  President  Johnson  from  escalat- 
ing the  war  :n  Vietnam,  If  all  this  is  so.  then 
the  bill  will  serve  neither  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  drafted  nor  the  national  Inter- 
est. 

In  1941  Britain,  fighting  alone  in  the  west 
against  Hitler,  depended  on  American  aid  for 
survival  The  Roosevelt  Administration  felt 
that  British  collapse  and  Nazi  victory  would 
Jeopardize  the  securitv  of  the  United  States 
Accord. ngly.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank 
Knox  announced  !n  September  that  the  Navy 
had  been  "ordered  t,:'  capture  or  destroy  by 
every  means  at  its  dispo.sal  Axis-controlled 
submarines  or  surface  raiders"  in  the  west- 
ern Atlantic.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
this  action  falls  within  the  four  categories 
of  initiative  permitted  to  Presidents  bv  the 
war-powers  bill  In  any  ca.se,  it  is  certainly 
not  clear  that  Congress  would  have  sustained 
the  -^hn  on  sight"  policy  after  thirty  days 
In  August.  1941,  the  House  of  Representa-' 
tive=.  confronted  bv  a  bill  to  extend  the 
draft,  passed  this  relatively  innocuous  meas- 
ure by  only  a  single  vote 

As  for  the  Vietnam  war  President  Johnson 
could  unquestionably  have  got  all  the  Con- 
gressional b:e.5s!ng  he  wanted  at  any  point 
up  to  1968.  and  perhaps  even  then.  And  th's 
suggests  the  second  fallacy  of  the  bill:  that 
It  forgets  the  overwhelming  short-run  abiutv 
o:  Presidents— especially  in  times  when  un- 
like 19:39-41.  opposition  has  not  been  aroused 
by  a  great  national  debate— to  define  emer- 
gencies and  compel  support.  During'  the 
shock  of  crisis  the  President  is  the  dominant 
source  of  information.  Naturally  he  gives 
Congress  the  facts  that  seem  to  justify  his 
action,  as  during  the  Trnkln  Gulf  affair"  and 
naturally  the  country  rallies  to  him 

It  generally  takes  longer  than  thirty  days 
for  ether  facts  to  emerge  and  for  serious  de- 
bate to  begin  By  that  time  the  war-powers 
bill  wi,l  have  locked  Congress  into  the  war 
polirv  If  we  had  had  that  bill  in  1965.  Con- 
sre^.s  far  fr-.m  cmtrolling  American  inter- 
vention m  Vietnam,  would  have  implicated 
itself  far  more  deeply  through  the  simple 
process  of  renewing  the  Presidential  man- 
date month  after  month. 

The  war-powers  bill  does  cnntaln  some  val- 
uable Ideas  One  provision  requires  the  Pres- 
ident to  s-ni  Congress  periotllc  written  re- 
ports about  the  status  avd  prospects  of  hos- 
tilities he  may  have  initiated  Another  en- 
ables C-ngresa  to  terminate  such  hostilities 
by  statute  or  Joint  resolution  and  provides 
that  on:-third  of  the  members  of  either 
house  can  tring  such  prooosais  to  the  floor 
within  24  hours  These  provisions  deserve  en- 
actment en  their  own  very  considerable  mer- 
l;s.  They  would  go  far  bv  themselves  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  restoring  Congressional 
r.uthcrlty  over  the  making  of  wars. 

But  in  general  this  problem  w^lll  not  yield 
to  n?at  structural  solutions.  It  Is  more  fun- 
damental that  that.  It  requires  different 
states  of  mind— a  new  will  to  seek  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  executive,  a  new 
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will  to  accept  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  It  requires  much  more  systematic 
Congressional  skepticism  about  Information 
and  forecasts  handed  them  by  the  executive 
It  requires  an  end  to  the  Idea  that  foreign 
policy  Is  too  sacred  for  secular  debate.  'With- 
out these  things  the  thlrtv-dav  authorization 
will  only  play  Into  the  hands  of  forceful 
Preslrlcnts.  With  them  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 


CHANGES  PROPOSED  IN  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
RULES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  recent  announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  outlining  upcoming  re- 
visions in  standards  imder  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  Forty-six 
changes  in  standards  will  be  made  by 
the  midpoint  of  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
material  follows: 

George  C.  Guenther,  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  Labor  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
said  "OSHAs  Job  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards are  the  keystone  of  the  Wllllams- 
Steiger  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970.  They  must  be  dynamic  In  order  to 
fairly  provide  for  maximum  protection  in  the 
rapidly  changing  workplace  environment." 

The  timetable  calls  for  changes  in  31  stand- 
ards by  the  end  of  1972  fiscal  year  (June  30, 

1972)  and  an  additional  15  by  the  midpoint 
of  fiscal  1973  (December  31.  1972).  Two  more 
were  announced  last  month. 

Guenther  said  the  changes  are  key  parts 
of  a  three-phase  program  of  standards"  devel- 
opment by  the  OSHA  Office  of  Standards 
under  Acting  Director  Gerald  F.  Scannell. 

The  first  phase  involves  correction  of  typo- 
graphical errors  and  similar  nonsubstantive 
Items  found  in  the  Initial  standards  pub- 
lished in  1971, 

The  .second  phase  clarifies  adopted  na- 
tional consensus  standards  and  revoked  some 
provisions  because  of  their  discriminatory 
nature  or  because  they  conflict  with  other 
parts  of  the  standards. 

The  third  phase  involves  adopting  new- 
standards,  developed  either  by  national  con- 
sensus standards  organizations  or  by  the 
Department  under  procedures  presented  by 
the  Wllliams-Stelger  Act. 

Guenther  said  "We  are  announcing  the 
schedule  for  these  proposed  changes  so  as 
to  Inform  Interested  parties  of  OSHAs  In- 
tentions Due  to  the  complex  technical  na- 
ture of  many  of  the  standards,  the  time- 
table cannot  be  considered  absolute,  but  re- 
flects our  best  estimate  of  what  can  be  ac- 
comolished  during  the  balance  of  1972." 

Among  the  proposed  changes  and  target 
dates  for  completion  are  the  following: 

MARCH 

Revoking  the  ban  on  steering  knobs  on  in- 
dustrial trucks. 

Modifying  the  grounding  requirement  for 
woodworking  machinery  to  permit  the  use 
of  double  insulated  tools,  and  for  switch 
controls  on  pcrtable  power  tools. 

Amending  the  construction  section  for  roll- 
over protective  structures  for  vehicles. 

APRIL 


Bringing  standards  for  explosives  into  line 
with  those  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (DOT)  and  the  Internal  Review  Service 
(IRS I  to  provide  a  single  uniform  set  of 
regulations. 
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Modifying  flammable  liquid  container 
specifications  to  reflect  DOT  regulations. 

Revoking  requirements  for  women's  retir- 
ing rooms  and  on  the  height  of  toilet  parti- 
tions. 

Mcdifying  requirements  on  drinking  water 
and  ice.  on  the  need  for  split  toUet  seats, 
and  others. 

Revoking  a  .section  on  color  code  marking 
of  physical  hazards  and  on  size  requirements 
for  -'ens. 

Rectifying  conflicts  on  railings,  exit  signs 
anil  color  coding. 

Making  technical  changes,  largely  to  as- 
sure language  conformity.  In  sections  in- 
volving machinery  and  machine  guarding. 
hazardous  materials,  fire  protection,  mate- 
r  als  handling  and  storage,  welding,  cutting 
and  brazing,  and  such  special  industries  as 
piilp.  paper  and  paperboard  mills,  textiles, 
bakery  equipment,  laundry  machinery  and 
operations,  pulpwood  logging  and  agricul- 
tural operations. 

MAY 

-Making  technical  changes  and  corrections 
in  sections  affecting  powered  platforms,  man- 
lifts  and  vehicle-mounted  platforms,  and 
compressed  gas  and  compressed  air  equip- 
ment. 

Adding  new  sections  on  protective  helmets 
for  electrical  workers,  slings,  uniform  traf- 
fic cDntrol  devices,  exits,  sprinklers,  foam, 
mechanical  power  transmission  guarding, 
bakery  equipment  and  floating  cranes  and 
derricks. 

JUNE 

Adding  new  sections  on  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, oil  burning  equipment,  oveiis  and 
furnaces  and  installation  of  gas  appliances. 

Adapting  the  1971  Threshold  Limit  Values 
of  the  American  Congress  of  Governmental 
Industrial  Hyglenists  on  toxic  substances  and 
noise,  replacing  1968  and  1970  levels. 

Promulgating  an  asbestos  standard  to  re- 
place the  emergency  standard  issued  Decem- 
ber 7.  1971. 

Amending  the  construction  standards  to 
correct  conflicts,  duplications  and  technical 
errors,  including  those  on  catch  platforms 
and  scaffold  heights. 

Completing  a  section  on  electrical  trans- 
mission and  distribution  lines  and  equip- 
ment. Including  a  specific  standard  for  the 
electrical  utility  Industry. 

Bringing  sections  of  the  general  Industry 
standards  and  the  construction  standards 
into  canformlty. 

JULY 

Adding  a  section  on  Installation  of  gas 
piping  and  gas  equipment  on  industrial 
premises. 

Bringing  maritime  standards  Into  con- 
formity with  other  standards  where  like 
hazards  are  covered. 

AUGUST 

Adding  sections  en  longshoring  on  the 
docks,  diving  operations  and  workmen's 
hoists. 

Revoking  the  ban  on  pump-Jack  scaffold- 
ing. 

Adding  amendments  on  tunneling  to  the 
construction  standards. 

Resolving  differences  on  scaffold  require- 
ments. 

SEPTEMBER 

Adopting  a  new  standard  on  bis  (chloro- 
methyl)  ether. 

OCTOBER 

Adding  parts  of  a  new  consensus  standard 
on  machine  guarding  for  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, and  on  work  In  confined  spaces. 

DECEMBER 

Adding  new  sections  on  dredging  and  local 
exhaust  systems. 

Prom.ulgatlng,  in  coordination  with  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  standards  on  two  of  the  OSHA 
Target  Health  Hazards:  carbon  monoxide  and 
silica. 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST 
"GO  METRIC" 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  empire 
builders  among  the  bureaucracy  are  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  hurl  this  Nation 
headlong  into  the  metric  system.  Tliey 
seek  a  crash  program  without  the  slight- 
est idea  of  what  it  will  cost  in  dollars,  in 
lost  trade,  or  in  massive  inconvenience 
and  confusion.  The  cost  is  probably  the 
last  thing  on  their  minds. 

Mr.  George  C.  Lovell,  an  industrial  en- 
gineer and  consultant,  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Metric 
Study  Group  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  This  group  has  recommended 
that  the  United  States  "go  metric." 

Mr.  Lovell,  however,  has  not  been 
lulled  by  the  siren  song  of  the  metric 
advocates  and  he  has  made  an  excellent 
case  against  a  nationwide  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  and  for  the  retention 
of  oiu-  present  system  of  measurement. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
take  the  time  to  read  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Lovell,  which  I  include  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  Metric  America — A  Decision  Whose 
Time  Has  Not  Come 
(By  George  C,  Lovell) 

Passage  of  any  legislation  to  convert  this 
country  to  the  metric  system  of  measurement 
at  this  time  In  our  history  covild  well  prove 
to  be  a  classic  case  of  economic  hara-kir;. 
Most  Congressmen,  as  with  most  business- 
men and  other  citizens,  are  too  preoccupied 
with  immediate  pressing  national  i.ssues  to 
be  aware  of  what  "going  metric  '  really  en- 
tails. The  price-tag  could  reach  $100  billion 
if  we  add  to  the  direct  costs  the  large  bureau- 
cratic apparatus  necessary  to  carry  cut  any 
"coordinated  national  program"  and  the  mas- 
sive assistance  which  will  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  many  small  businesses  to  adjust 
to  the  new  system,  if  Indeed  they  manage 
to  survive  the  dual  Impact  of  competitive 
disadvantage  relative  to  the  larger  concerns 
and  the  flood  of  imports  which  such  a  na- 
tional program  would  trigger  (not  to  men- 
tion the  million  or  more  Jobs  lost  to  labor 
In  the  process!) 

The  metric  system  Is  a  far  superior  system 
for  the  scientist  and  the  chemist  which  ex- 
plains why  engineering  and  chemical  sciences 
are  taught  In  metric  and  why  those  industries 
closely  aligned  to  scientific  endeavor  such  as 
chemical,  photographic,  and  pharmaceutical 
are  on  a  metric  base.  But  the  metric  system 
proves  Impractical  for  other  sectors  of  our 
society  when  consideration  Is  given  to  1)  tlic 
complete  embodiment  of  the  customary 
(Inch,  pound,  gallon)  system  in  our  way  of 
life,  in  ovir  language  and  In  our  communi- 
cation with  one  another;  2)  the  difflculty  rf 
converting  a  highly  technical  manufactunntr 
society,  with  its  interlocking  structure  r( 
inch-based  standard  fabricated  materials  and 
components;  3)  the  virtual  Impossibility  of 
divesting  ourselves  of  the  multitude  of  cus- 
tomary designed  products  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  our  day-to-day  lives,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  dual  system  of  non-interchange- 
able parts  or  components  may  be  with  i;- 
for  50  to  100  years  or  more.  In  turn  requiring 


'  A  preliminary  draft  of  the  U.S.  metric 
study  report  estimated  over  $60  billion  in 
direct  costs.  This  was  deleted  in  the  final 
version. 


a  bilingual  measurement  language  during 
this  entire  period;  4)  the  possibility  that  1 
and  3  may  lead  to  an  outraged  and  resentful 
populace,  necessitating  forced  abandonment 
of  any  "coordinated"  government  program 
midstream  (with  further  disastrous  economic 
consequeiicei ;  5)  the  uncertainty  and  un- 
proven  sglnificant  or  tangible  benefits  which 
might  accrue  to  any  specific  segment  of  so- 
ciety (  with  the  except  of  some  multi-national 
concerns) :  and  not  least.  6)  the  spectre  of  a 
loreign  trade  deficit  which  would  easily  ex- 
ceed $10  billion  per  year  upon  completion 
of  tlie  conversion  program. 

These  conclusions  are  the  result  of  nearly 
three  years  intensive  Investigation  of  the 
pros  and  con.s.  "Let's  Go  Metric"  Is  akin  to 
ilie  "grass  is  greener"  syndrome  which,  one 
disrovcr.s  as  one  wanders  into  it  has  potholes 
aid  deceptive  patches  of  quicksand.  The  de- 
gree of  support  for  converting  this  country 
to  the  metric  system  varies  Inversely  to  t)  e 
degree  to  which  the  ramifications  attendant 
to  such  a  change  are  fully  thought  out  When 
Initially  confronted  with  the  hypothesis, 
iiearly  everyone  agrees  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country.  However.  If  the  ques- 
tion leads  to  discussion,  some  doubts  and  res- 
ervations  surface  as  to  tlie  practical  difficul- 
ties of  accomplishing  such  an  undertaking. 
Then.  If  In-depth  Investigations  are  under- 
taken, a  complete  reversal  In  opinion  occurs. 
not  so  much  from  the  massiveness  of  the 
undertaking,  but  rather  by  bringing  Into 
focus  the  basic  points  noted  above. 

FOREIGN   trade 

Congress  had  one  overriding  concern  In 
authorizing  the  Depart meiit  of  Commerce  to 
conduct  a  three-year  study  and  that  was  an 
economic  one;  "Would  a  metric  America  pave 
the  way  for  continue<^i  dominance  In  tech- 
nology and  total  worldwide  trade?"  It  Is  true 
that  a  one  measurement  based  world  would 
facilitate  International  trade  by  creating  a 
worldwide  inierchangeabllity  of  parts  and 
components.  The  question  then  arises  "F\Dr 
whose  benefit  and  at  whose  expense''"  Before 
Congress  opts  f'T  a  metric  America,  it  had 
better  realize  that  the  United  States  would 
lose  heavily  to  other  technological  nations  In 
the  scramble  for  export  market,s,  which,  in- 
cidentally, includes  a  very  nice  slice  of  our 
own  trillion  dollar  economy  The  notion  that 
"going  metric"  will  provide  a  panacea  for  our 
future  economy  Is  a  delusion  which  must  be 
countered  with  reality. 

We  need  but  look  to  our  neighbor  Canada  • 
for  a  textbook  illustration.  Both  countries 
produce  to  the  same  inch-based  standards 
which,  of  course,  facilitates  foreign  trade  for 
tho.se  manufactured  products  which  require 
precision  Interchangeablllty  of  parts  and 
components.  In  1964.  the  US  enjoyed  a  $700 
million  favorable  balance  cf  trade.  ?4  9  billion 
exported  to  Canada  cmparcd  to  $4  2  bUllon 
in  Imports  By  1969  the  figures  had  expanded 
to  $9,1  billion  In  export  and  $10,4  billion  Im- 
ports for  a  favorable  Canadian  trade  balance 
of  SI  3  billion.  (In  1970.  the  Canadian  advan- 
tage was  even  greater,  over  $3  billion.)  The 
increased  trade  was  in  MSS     manufactured 


■  Canada  has  issued  a  white  paper  avowing 

intent  to  go  metric.  The  final  decision  Is 
predicated  on  whatever  the  US.  does.  As  one 
state.sman  remarked.  "When  a  mo\ise  sleeps 
next  to  an  elephant,  it  keeps  one  eye  open 
to  move  at  the  same  time  as  the  elephant," 
In  a  one  metric  world.  Canada  would  gain 
by  being  able  to  compete  in  worldw  Ide  metric 
markets  while  retaining  its  favorable  export 
trade  with  the  US, 

M.SS  means  'measurement  standard  sensi- 
tive.'' If  the  measurement  standard  is 
changed,  the  size  or  contour  of  the  part  or 
component  is  altered  which,  in  turn,  re- 
quires modification  in  design  throughout 
the  entire  manufacturing  chain  of  those 
products  requiring  assembly  and  Inter- 
changeablllty of  parts  (Screw  thread  stand- 
ards for  nuts  and  bolt<;  are  the  mo«t  obvious 
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products,  for  the  most  part  aircraft  and  auto- 
mobiles. I  fall  to  follow  the  logic  which  argues 
that  If  both  countries  were  metric,  the  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  would  revert  to  the 
United  States.  Yet,  this  fiction  has  continued 
unchallenged. 

During  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
liearings  relating  to  metric  conversion  held  in 
1967.  on  page  54  of  the  November  15  report, 
for  example,  we  read  the  following  "A  rec«nt 
study  estimated  that  the  United  States  Is  los- 
ing between  .$10  and  .S20  billion  in  foreign 
trade  every  year  because  she  is  not  on  the 
netrlc  system."!!  and  the  statement  con- 
:lnues.  "This  export  market  would  accrue  to 
lis  as  soon  as  we  went  metnc!  '  This  surely  Is 
i  wild  statement  for  If  there  Is  10  or  20  billion 
lollars  of  business  lying  around — where  Is 
;hat  shrewd  Yankee  ingenuity  and  sharpness 
vhlch  could  small  a  buck  a  mUe  away?  Well. 
k  little  detective  work  would  have  revealed 
;hat  Yankee  ingenuity  had  been  at  work. 
Sfankee  shrewdness  had  been  on  the  trail,  and 
STankee  know-how  had  presevered  to  the  tune 
)f  almost  10  times  that  amount  And  this  was 
iccompllshed  without  a  metric  shot  being 
5red!  (although,  unfortunately,  this  produc- 
:ion  did  not  accrue  to  our  export  account  i .  I 
im  referring,  of  course,  to  the  multi-national 
:ompany  phenomena. 

MORE    PROFITABLE 

In  1958.  while  with  the  Business  and  De- 

ense  Services  Administration   i  now  Bureau 

)f  Domestic  Commerce)    I  wrote  a  proposed 

jiosition  paper  titled  "Is   the  United  States 

'rtclng  Itself  Out  of  World  Markets?"  The 

i;lst   of   this  paper  presented   the   argument 

'  hat  Instead  of  engaging  In  export  trade  It 

I'as  more  profitable  in  many  cases  to  estab- 

ish  overseas  manufacturing  plants  and  cap- 

I  ure   that   market   on-site   and   at    the   same 

'  Ime  export  to  other  parts  of  the  world  iln- 

I  ludlng  the  United  States)    from  that  loca- 

'  ion.  Higher  US,  production  costs  made  this 

possible  and.  I  reasoned,  if  that  trend  con- 

ilnued.   It  would  create  a  serious  deficit  In 

(  ur  foreign  trade  markets    (The  paper  was 

(luietly  burled  as  too  touchy  a  political  Is- 

lue.)    I    claim    no    prescience    for    I    never 

<lreamed    the    extent    to    which    this    trend 

n-ould  mushroom  some  12  years  later. 

Within  the  past  three  years,  the  multl-na- 
1  lonal  phenomena  has  completely  changed 
ihe  world  trade  scenario  and  as  a  by-prod- 
uct scotches  once-and-for-all  the  chestnut 
that  if  the  United  States  converts  to  the 
metric  system  it  will  increase  our  export 
thereby  enabling  us  to  maintain  a  high 
lavorable  balance  of  trade  Consider  the  fol- 
I3wing:  1)  The  US.  multi-national  com- 
I  anles  in  the  years  1969  through  1971  have 
iiore  than  doubled  their  overseas  investment 
In  foreign  plant  so  that  It  now  exceeds  $100 
Ullion:  2)  The  Texture  of  that  investment 
las  changed,  currently  exceeding  50^v  in 
Jianufacturlng  plant  compared  to  one-third 
i  1  1957:  3)  The  product  of  these  overseas 
affiliates  now  exceeds  $220  billion,  of  which 
falf,  (or  over  SlOO  billion,  represents  MSS 
f  roducts).  Most  MSS  products  are  produced 
tD  Inch-based  standards  and  due  to  the 
vagaries  of  history  now  provide  Insurance 
from  calamitous  Inroads  to  our  economy 
f-om  metric  standard  based  products.  To 
CDnvert  this  capability  to  metric  standards 
vould  destroy  whatever  technological  su- 
periority and  economic  advantage  we  enjoy. 
To  supply  the  overseas  facilities  over  $1 
tlllion  a  year  of  Inch-based  standard  parts 
and  components  are  exported  from  the  U.S. 
.^dded   to   this  Is   nearlv  $2   billion   in   basic 
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production  machinery  and  equipment  for 
new  plant.  In  an  all  metric  world,  most  of 
this  export  would  disappear  for  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  purchase  from  on-site  sources 
already  tooled  up  and  producing  to  metric 
standards. 

DEFICrr    INCRE.ASE 

This  same  result  holds  for  any  MSS  prod- 
uct whether  or  not  produced  by  a  multi-na- 
tional. For  example,  the  Interim  metric  study 
report  titled  International  Trade  noted  (P. 
62).  "If  the  U.S.  adopt.s  ISO  i  metnc)  stand- 
ards for  ( Industrial )  fasteners,  it  trade  deficit 
will  grow  sharply  because  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage will  swing  further  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  will  have  had  production  experi- 
ence with  most  of  the.se  standards,  whereas 
US.  producers  would  have  to  acquire  it." 
Illustrations  of  this  nature  are  Ignored  and 
swept  aside  by  those  who,  having  but  one 
objective,  to  "Lefs  Go  Metric,"  do  not  want 
to  be  confused  by  the  facts. 

It  is  no  problem  to  develop  a  rationale  and 
draw  charts  to  show  that  our  foreign  trade 
deficit  would  grow  to  $10  billion  yearly  fol- 
lowing any  10  year  transulon  p>erlod.  In  mak- 
ing projections,  only  MSS  products  need  to 
be  considered. 

Asstime  that  by  1985  Congress  has  given 
the  green  light  and  the  10  year  conversion 
period  has  been  completed.  According  to  the 
International  Trade  interim  metric  report 
MSS  product  export  la  the  5  year  period  1965 
through  1969  increased  from  $9.5  billion  to 
$13  9  billion.  Using  that  rate  of  growth,  by 
1985  a  straight  line  projection  shows  that  the 
increase  would  be  about  $14  billion  for  a 
total  of  about  $28  billion  per  year.  If  half  of 
this  Increase  is  lost  because  of  loss  of  com- 
petitive technological  advant.age,  we  are  out 
$7  billion  a  year.  Added  to  this  would  be  loss 
of  a  portion  of  the  current  $14  billion.  If 
we  lost  half  of  this  (which  Includes  the 
current  $3  billion  to  multinationals)  we  have 
another  $7  billion  for  a  total  of  $14  billion! 

On  the  import  side,  a  similar  projection 
can  be  made.  Using  the  same  time  frame 
1965-1969,  import  of  M.SS  product  Increa.^ed 
by  S3  4  billion  from  $2,6  billion  to  $6  0  bil- 
lion. At  this  rate.  Imports  would  grow  to 
$16  billion  by  1985  The  extent  to  which  this 
Import  would  be  greater  due  to  loss  of  tech- 
nological superiority  on  the  domestic  front 
and  oversells  lower  cost  is  anvbodv's  guess. 
It  could  amount  to  another  $8  billion  a  year. 
This  total  added  to  the  $14  billion  in  reduced 
export  indicates  a  swing  of  $22  billion  a  vear 
by  the  time  this  country  has  completed  Its 
"coordinated"  conversion  program '  The.se 
data  are  .shown  in  the  following  table 

I  DGURE  1.— MSS  PRODUCT 
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IDollars  in 

billionsi 

1965 

V          Sfafus- 
B69    quo  1985 

Ad  -nptnc 
1985 

Export 

Import 

9.5 
2.6 

13.9              28 
6.0              16 

14 
24 

El  balance.... 

+6.9 

+7.9          +12 

-ID 

example  )  The  altering  of  the  part  to  accom- 
riodate  the  new  standard  Is  referred  to  as 
a  hardware"  change.  Merely  designating  the 
crlglnal  item  in  metric  terms  instead  of 
1  ich  terms  Is  referred  to  as  a  "software" 
change.  A  speedometer  showing  kilometers 
per  hour  Instead  of  miles  per  hour  is  an 
e  (ample  of  a  software  change. 


Instead  of  a  favorable  U.S.  trade  balance  of 
$12  billion  In  MSS  product  there  would  be  a 
$10  billion  deficit,  the  swing  of  $22  billion 
noted  above 

I  know  that  these  projections  can  be  at- 
tacked as  unscientifically  developed.  Econ- 
omists are  always  disagreeing  with  one  an- 
other on  specifics  even  when  they  agree  on 
generalities.  There  Is  no  question,  however, 
that  the  direction  of  the  Import  export  gyra- 
tions pursued  here  Is  correct.  The  assump- 
tions and  rationale  leading  to  a  potential  $22 
billion  loss  In  foreign  trade  are  on  firmer 
ground  than  those  used  In  the  U.S.  metric 
.study  to  show  that  there  would  be  a  net  gain 
of  $1  billion  a  year  In  export  trade  and  no 
Increase  in  Imports  as  a  result  of  metrication. 


These  were  based  on  off-the-cuff  opinion  of 
those  surveyed.  What  all  this  proves  is  the 
desperate  need.  If  Congress  still  has  leanings 
to  pursue  the  metric  siren,  to  first  authorize 
an  In-depth  study  by  a  prestigious  economist 
who  could  look  impasslonately  and  objec- 
tlvely  at  the  issue  and  not  bias  the  results 
for  some  self-serving  objective.  Unquestion- 
ably, he  would  employ  highly  qualified  econ- 
omists and  Industrial  technicians  to  assist 
him  to  come  up  with  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations which  could  bear  close  scrutiny. 
Unfortunately,  however,  based  on  past  his- 
tory, that  would  not  quell  the  debate.  That 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  shedding  light 
on  other  complexities  of  the  metric  maze, 
mostly  of  a  social  nature,  and  debunking  a 
nimiber  of  metric  myths  which  have  been 
widely  circulated. 

SMALL   BUSINESS   IMPACT 

The  Manufacturing  Sector. — For  many 
manixfactured  products,  the  hardware' 
change  would  not  be  a  factor;  only  the  meas- 
urement language  which  describes  It  needs  to 
be  changed:  e.g..  screw  drivers,  novelties,  fur- 
niture, and  even  complicated  mechanisms 
produced  solely  for  domestic  use.  Yet,  at  some 
point  In  time,  as  standard  parts  and  mate- 
rials are  predominantly  manufactured  to 
metric  standards  every  manufacturer  who 
Incorporates  standard  parts  in  his  product 
will  be  faced  with  the  hardware  conversion. 
This  would  result  from  customer  specifica- 
tion, higher  cost  of  noninetrlc  standard  parts, 
and  the  scarcity  of  sources  producing  cus- 
tomary standard  materials  or  components. 

Any  U.S.  Industry  (inch  based)  that  now 
has  a  worldwide  competitive  advantage  (or 
domestic  for  that  matter)  because  of  tech- 
nological superiority  (thereby  making  It  dif- 
ficult or  Impractical  to  compete  on  a  metric 
base)  would  find  Its  competitive  advantage 
scuttled  If  that  Industry  had  to  convert.  An 
example  would  be  the  U.S.  oilfield  equipment 
manufacturers  who  enjoy  a  viable  worldwide 
market  produced  to  Inch-based  standards. 
The  software  change  which  would  occur  as 
metric  measurement  language  became  uni- 
versal would  not  aflTect  their  markets — It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  they  would  voluntarily 
make  the  hardware  conversion  to  metric- 
based  standards.  Yet,  as  conventional  sources 
of  customary  standard  produced  materials 
and  components  dried  up,  they  would  be 
forced  to  make  the  hardware  change  thereby 
opening  the  door  to  direct  worldwide  foreign 
competition. 

Domestically,  the  technical  aspects  of 
hardware  conversion  alone  would  create 
practical  difficulties  notwithstanding  import 
implications.  For  some  small  businesses,  this 
would  be  catastrophic,  for  some  severe,  and 
others  moderate  or  trivial. 

Commerce  Secretary  Stans  In  his  report  to 
the  Congress  recommended  that  any  change- 
sides  It's  easier"  Just  won't  go  over.  The 
small  manufacturer  finding  himself  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  the  larger 
manufacturer  may  not  agree  with  this  rec- 
ommendation, particularly  since  from  his 
point  of  view,  he  Is  being  forced  to  convert 
at  no  ostensible  economic  advantage  to  him. 

THE    LITTLE    MAN 

Consider  a  small  manufacturer  of.  say, 
less  than  10  employees  having  one  special 
production  machine,  or  one  each  of  several 
types  of  equipment.  As  metric  production  in- 
creases, he  will  be  receiving  more  and  more 
inquiries  or  orders  to  produce  to  metric 
specifications,  at  the  same  time,  his  Inquiries 
or  orders  based  on  customary  standards  will 
be  declining.  How  can  he  produce  to  both 
standards  on  the  same  machine?  If  he  em- 
ploys dual  dimensions  or  dual  read-out 
mechanisms  on  the  equipment,  what  poten- 
tial errors  or  reduced  production  capability 
would  accrue  by  the  necessity  of  his  em- 
ployees being  forced  to  work  under  a  bilin- 
gual measurement  language?  (The  larger 
concern  can  separate  his  employees  into  two 
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groups,  those  working  solely  In  metric,  those 
solely  In  inch.) 

In  the  December  1970  Issue  of  Professional 
Engineer  In  an  article  titled  "What  To  Do 
When  Metric  Comes."  I  described  how  prod- 
ucts could  be  produced  to  both  customary 
and  metric  standards  In  the  same  plant. — 
But  this  capability  envisioned  two  assembly 
lines,  one  using  the  older  Inch-based  equip- 
ment to  produce  the  product  to  customary 
standards  and  dimensions,  the  other  line 
using  new  metric  designed  or  existing  ma- 
chines modified  to  produce  to  metric  stand- 
ards. The  small  concern  has  neither  the  flexi- 
bility, the  facilities,  nor  the  capital  to  do  this. 
More  significantly,  some  of  the  equlp>ment 
may  not  lend  Itself  to  inexpensive  adaptation 
to  produce  in  both  measurement  languages. 

The  alternatives  are  not  efficient  solutions 
and  this  places  the  small  operator  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  The  use  of  conversion 
charts  opens  the  door  to  confusion,  error. 
lost  production  time,  and  unhappy  custom- 
ers as  those  who  have  tried  it  well  know. 
Dual  dimensioning  of  shop  drawings  are  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming  and  he  cannot 
exp)eci  the  customers  to  furnish  them.  They 
also  open  the  door  to  confusion  and  error, 
for  such  drawings  have  proved  to  be  clut- 
tered and  difficult  to  read.  The  customer  is 
more  apt  to  turn  to  a  supplier  who  can  pro- 
duce directly  to  metric  standards  or  speci- 
fications. While  this  may  create  oppwrtunl- 
ties  for  larger  concerns  or  entrepreneurs.  It 
Is  no  consolation  to  the  small  concern  suffer- 
ing from  loss  of  business.  These  observations 
point  up  the  necessity  of  a  large  scale  gov- 
ernment assistance  program  in  any  govern- 
ment conversion  plan. 

The  Non-Manufacturing  Sectors. — While 
the  manufacturing  community  would  be 
faced  with  the  greatest  financial  burden  of 
any  conversion  program,  there  are  several 
non-manufacturing  sectors  that  would  be 
faced  with  practical  difficulties  of  varying 
degree  of  Impact  with  the  greatest  Impact 
falling  on  the  smallest  businesses.  This,  and 
the  possibility  of  serious  repercussions  with 
political  implications  if  a  premature  metric 
conversion  is  attempted  at  the  retail/con- 
sumer level,  provide  the  basis  for  my  con- 
tention that  such  a  program  should  be  de- 
layed for  as  long  as  10  or  20  years  after  the 
manufacturing  Industry  has  metrlcated. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  difficulties, 
consider  the  small  delicatessen  or  Independ- 
ent grocer.  How  does  he  convert  his  weighing 
devices  concurrently  with  the  large  chain 
stores  and  what  costs  are  there?  Will  the 
supplier  of  the  replacement  dials  or  drums 
on  the  scales  have  such  replacements  on 
hand  on  time?  What  scales  need  to  be  re- 
placed or  discarded  because  of  the  Imprac- 
ticability of  converting  or  calibrating  to  the 
new  units  of  gram  or  liter?  What  about  pric- 
ing his  stock  which  may  be  In  pounds  and 
quarts  but  which  he  now  must  sell  by  the 
kilo  or  liter — or  conversely,  the  new  stock  In 
kilos  or  liters  comlngled  with  pound /quart 
stock?  The  large  concerns  can  phase  these 
In  or  out  at  his  central  supply  areas,  but  the 
small  op)€rator  does  not  have  such  flexibility. 
All  these  problems  need  to  be  fully  Inves- 
tigated and  some  form  of  assistance  Is  In- 
dicated, particularly  since  the  change  stems 
from  government  dictate  rather  than  by  free- 
dom of  choice. 

SenHce  Industries. — There  are  two  more 
categories  of  small  businesses  which  face 
serious  problems  In  any  national  metric  con- 
version plan:  1.  Repair  services;  and  2.  Parts 
suppliers. 

1.  For  the  small  service  or  repair  shop  with 
limited  resources,  the  problem  of  stocking 
a  minimum  number  of  popular  parts  In  both 
metric  and  Inch-based  sizes  would  become 
Intolerable,  not  only  with  respect  to  financ- 
ing, but  with  respect  to  space.  Then  too, 
there  Is  the  problem  of  communicating  with 
the  consumer.  When  a  housewife  calls  up 
and   says    "my   washing    machine   stopped" 
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and  the  repairman  determines  It  Is  a  certain 
part — does  he  take  a  metric  or  Inch-based 
part  for  the  service  call?  How  does  he  com- 
municate with  the  housewife  to  get  the 
proper  identifying  model  number  to  resolve 
the  question? 

ESTIMATE 

Questions  similar  to  the  above  are  reviewed 
by  Henry  N.  Osteberg  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.,  In  the  Interim  U.S.  metric  study  report 
titled  "The  Consumer."  After  looking  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  he  estimated  that 
the  cost  in  additional  metric  tools  alone  for 
his  company  could  represent  an  outlay  of  $2 
million  not  to  mention  the  cost  of  revising 
service  manuals  and  other  required  educa- 
tional materials.  He  then  looks  at  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  repair  parts  Inventory. 
internal  company  education  and  consumer 
education  and  concludes  that  even  20  years 
Is  not  an  unrealistic  conversion  period  to  per- 
mit an  orderly  control  of  repair  parts  inven- 
tory. He  considers  the  external  problem  of 
communicating  with  the  customer  "a  prob- 
lem of  far  greater  magnitude"  for  "there  is 
no  economic  Incentive  for  the  customer  to 
learn  a  new  measurement  language"  he 
further  anticipates  "attitudes  of  apathy  and 
even  resentment"  and  concludes  that  "Above 
all.  let's  not  be  stampeded  by  a  now  is  the 
time — lefs  go!'  attitude." 

Now  Sears  is  a  large  organization  and  If 
they  anticipate  such  problems  with  all  their 
capabilities  of  organization  and  control  to 
segment  the  difficulties,  what  about  the  small 
businessman  who  has  no  such  flexibility? 
Consider,  a  small  garage  mechanic:  in  addi- 
tion to  duplicate  sets  of  WTenches.  taps  and 
dies,  and  so  on.  what  about  the  aggravation 
and  cost  resulting  from  stripped  threads, 
rounded  nuts,  broken  keys  and  similar  fail- 
ures stemming  from  the  incompatibility  of 
the  two  fastener  systems  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  wrong  type  can  be  selected  in  mak- 
ing a  repair,  not  to  mention  the  added  in- 
ventory and  difficulty  of  keeping  that  inven- 
tory from  being  comlngled? 

2.  This  latter  observation  leads  us  to  the 
parts  supplier  most  of  whom  are  small  busi- 
nesses. Anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  visit 
a  parts  supplier  is  aware  of  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  Items  In  stock,  not  to  men- 
tion the  investment  such  stock  represents. 
Now  compound  this  situation  with  a  dupli- 
cate counterpart  of  many  of  the  items  to 
metric  specifications.  Does  he  have  the  space' 
Can  he  afford  it?  What  about  inventory  con- 
trol and  communicating  with  his  clientele? 
This  Is  really  pertinent  today  with  the  in- 
creasing irresponsibility  of  hired  help  in  de- 
livering the  correct  size  or  model  to  the  cus- 
tomer causing  still  further  delay  and  costs. 
not  to  mention  frayed  tempers  of  all  con- 
cerned: the  repairman,  the  supplier,  and  the 
customer. 

THE    SOCIAL    CHANGE 

While  the  manufacturing  sector  of  society 
would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  in  cost. 
delay,  and  loss  of  business,  the  social  change 
attendant  to  metric  conversion  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  bring  about.  This  fact  is  well 
understood  by  those  who  would  be  on  the 
firing  line  but  Is  blithely  played  dowii  by 
those  deliberately  attempting  to  give  out  the 
Impression  that  there  is  public  clamor  to 
"go  metric." 

The  element  of  divesting  is  the  key.  This 
principle  Is  overlooked  by  those  who  have 
been  abroad  and  laud  the  metric  system  for 
its  simplicity  when  they  return.  They  are 
correct  in  their  conclusion  based  on  their  ex- 
perience for  they  were  In  an  environment 
completely  oriented  to  metric  language  and 
products  There  were  no  inch-based  measure- 
ment phenomena  all  about  them  to  block  the 
mental  adjustment  to  metric.  The  analogy  to 
learning  a  foreign  language  is  "a  propos"  here 
for  It  is  universally  recognized  that  one  has 
to  be  Immersed  in  the  language  environ- 
ment in  order  to  really  "learn"  it  and  "think" 
Ir.  It.  Their  enthusiasm  and  urging  to  "go 
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metric ■■  would  be  in  order  If  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  Inch-based  ambience  in  which  we  live. 

Illustrations  are  endless,  Tlie  water  meters 
are  in  gallons  and  gas  meters  are  in  cubic 
feet.  I  agree  that  the  solution  to  Just  not 
change  them  is  the  correct  one  but  why  em- 
bark on  metric  conversion  in  the  first  place 
If  we  Intend  to  keep  the  old  units  anyway? 
More  awkward  situations  exist  in  many  other 
routine  facets  of  our  lives.  The  thermostatic 
controls  in  the  millions  of  homes — new  or 
replacement  thermcstats  would  have  Celsius 
readings  instead  of  Fahrenheit,  It  may  take 
50  years  or  more  before  the  Fahrenheit  style 
controls  disappeared  and  all  the  while  peo- 
ple win  be  forced  to  accommodate  to  and  use 
two  systems  of  temperature  readings  Instead 
of  one  (There  is  also  the  practical  problem 
of  the  necessity  for  h.iH-degrees  in  the  metric 
scale  for  one  degree  Celsius  Is  nearly  2  de- 
grees In  Fahrenheit.  1.8  to  be  exact.  At  70' 
Fahrenheit  a  one  degree  change  in  setting 
may  be  Just  right  for  the  comfort  desired, 
whereas  a  one  degree  Celsius  might  be  too 
much.)  The  9x12  rug,  now  2.7x3.6  (meters) 
would  still  be  there,  as  would  the  8  foot  high 
celling,  a  quart  of  milk  would  be  .946  liters, 
a  pound  of  butter  454  grams,  and  176  miles 
between  2  cltie.s  would  be  283  kilometers, 
When  one  went  to  buy  an  8  foot  board.  It 
would  be  a  different  length  under  metric 
standards  What  size  do  you  order'  And  of 
course,  there  is  always  the  nuts  and  bolts. 
Just  what  style  or  type  do  you  buy  so  that 
the  replacement  will  mesh  with  the  old? 

The  point  is  that  none  of  these  will  just 
be  discarded  and  their  customary  designa- 
tion must  be  retained  for  many  years  The 
pro-metric  enthusiasts  shrug  off  the.se  truths 
as  mere  temporary  annoyances.  They  know 
the  public  will  take  them  in  stride.  Well,  they 
are  not  temporary  and  I'm  not  so  sure  the 
public  will  take  them  In  stride.  Inevi- 
tably, citizens  will  ask  the  questions.  "What 
am  i  gaining  from  all  this?"  "What's  in  it  for 
me?"  The  flippant  answers,  "Its  good  for 
you"  and  "it's  good  for  the  country"  and  "be- 
sides it's  easier"  Just  won't  go  over.  The 
latter  "it's  easier"  would  be  infuriating  to 
anyone  not  fannliar  with  metric  units.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  when  it's  new  and  strange. 

DELUSION 

The  ease  with  which  England  converted  to 
decimal  currency  from  us  awkward  pwund, 
shilling,  pence  system  is  frequently  cited  as 
evidence  that  metric  switch-over  would  be 
a  cinch.  This  conclusion  is  a  delusion,  be- 
cause the  principle  of  divesting  was  operable. 
It  was  a  simple  matter  to  take  one's  coins 
and  bills  to  a  bank  on  a  certain  day,  gel  rid 
of  it.  and  receive  decimal  currency  In  ex- 
change Since  everyone  else  did  the  same 
thing,  everyone  was  immediately  in  a  deci- 
mal currency  environment  and  within  a  day 
or  so,  everyone  stopped  grumbling  about  the 
new  fangled  money  and  began  saying  "Why 
didn't  we  do  this  years  ago'  The  same 
euphoria  would  not  result  in  a  metric  change. 
for  the  9x12  rugs,  the  electrical  outlets,  the 
cooking  utensils  and  the  myriad  of  inch- 
based  products  would  still  be  there. 

This  presence  of  inch-based  objects  ex- 
plains also  why  children  exposed  to  metric 
units  in  the  schools  year  after  year  never 
learn  to  "think"  metric.  As  noted  on  page 
34  of  the  metric  study  interim  report  "Edu- 
cation" "the  children  come  to  think  of  the 
mertlc  system  as  the  one  to  use  when  they 
are  doing  science  and  the  (Inch)  system  as 
the  one  to  use  for  all  their  other  activities  " 
For  this  reason,  any  premature  massive  edu- 
cational effort  to  eliminate  all  inch -based 
references  (and  even  fractions  as  one  edu- 
cator stated!)  would  not  be  successful  Not 
until  the  Inch-based  units  can  be  dropped 
from  our  everyday  transactions,  can  a  truly 
metric  oriented  educational  program  succeed. 

Another  area  of  misunderstanding  relates 
to  the  practicality  of  measurement  units. 
The  inch  based  customary  system  developed 
along  practical  lines.  As  certain  units  become 
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obsolete,  they  were  dropped    Mr    Blanton  C. 

n.  President  of  Advanced  Instriiments. 

has  noted  '  that  "Perches,  potties,  poles, 

heo:  s,  peppercorn,s   palms,  packs,  pokes. 

pennyweights    have    passed    from    the 
To   denigrate   our   system   as   full   of 

ycorn'  is  ridiculous.   (Note:   An  inch  at 

Lme  was  defined  as  the  length  of  'three 
ycorns  round  and  drv  when  laid  ro- 
er  "i  An  inch  is  defined  by  law  as  exactly 
centimeters  and  either  can  be  made  as 
rate  as  Instruments  will  allow.  While 
■cientist  in  the  laboratory  mav  be  ec- 
'   at   the   coiistancv  of  his  d;me.i?ions, 

being  9,192.631,770  cycles  duration  of 
lim  133  in  one  secoiid.  I  think  the  run- 
e-mill citizen,  the  man  or  woman  In 
treet,  is  satisfied  that  there  are  60  see- 
in  one  minute,  60  minutes  to  the  hour, 
,o  nn 

0VERLOC>KED 

:iat  13  overlooked  is  the  concept  of  meas- 

'nt  units  as  a  set  of  tools.  Just  as  the 

anic  has  a  variety  of  tools  for  specific 

ses.  The  same  is  true  f  jr  me.'=suremeni 

When  I  drive  220  miles  to  New  York 

I  do  not  correlate  the  miles  to  i^s  inch 

:erpart  of  13.9.xia'  -  iches,  I  think  of  It 

lies.  I  think  of  my  dining  rocm  rug  as 

I  feet  I  and  am  satisi^.ed    Here  again,  11- 

tlons  are  endless.  To  get   rid   of  these 

for  the  sole  reason  that'the  new  set  ha? 

mal  relationship  doesn't  add  up,  for  the 

set  won't  be  used  in  normal  living  be- 

of  that  relationship    Where  a  decimal 

nship  is  desired  in  our  ctirreit  svstem 

used.  The  decimalized  inch  is  used  in 

drawings  and.  as  everv  housewife  knows 

elghing  scales  at  the  market  show  the 

-'Ized    pound    on    the    meat    she    pur- 
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the  other  hand,  the  metric  units  have 
flaws  too.  While  the  centimeter  would 
nly  prove  to  be  a  useful  day- to -da  v 
irement  tool  In  the  home,  there  Is  no 
r  metric  counterpart  to  the  foo'  The 
itlmeter  rtiler  l.s  within  a  quarter  Inch 

suppase  it  would  be  given  some  easy 

The  same  problem  exists  for  our  gal- 

ere  is  no  close  metric  unit  of  volume. 

t  this  whole  section  bolls  down  to  Is 
Will  the  man  or  womaii  in  the  street 
■>ng  with  the  change''  r  believe  that 
the  housewife,  mechanic,  trades  people 
=  people,  le.,  over  98';  of  the  citizens! 
what  the  metric  switch  will  mean  to 
rou-me  way  of  life  In  the  kitchen,  the 
y  store,  department  store,  service  shop, 
le  rest — a  slo'^-  burn  will  develop  which 
ow  in  intensity  when  they  realize  thev 
?  stuck  with  t-A-o  systems  of  measure- 
for  years  upon  years,  and,  more  In- 
ng.  It  has  been  thrust  upon  them  by 
aucracy  which  seems  to  be  insensitive 
;r  feelings  After  all.  from  their  point 
tnere  is  no  apparent  advantage  and 
obvious  disadvantages— and  the  svstem 

g   forced   on   them.   They  haven't   ob- 

to  the  Inch-pound  svstem,  they  see 
g  wrong  with  it,  thev  have  no  objec- 

manufacturers  using  metric  but  whv 

them  with  the  change'' 

lid  not  want  to  be  a  politician  facing 
5  of  citizens  with  their  hackles  up 
ing  for  a  reversal  of  anv  decision  to 
--e  particularly   if  industry  was   well 

he  road   to  conversion.   Nor  would   I 

)  face  the  unions  representing  the  mil- 

so   laborers   -.vho   realize   that    their 

ve  disappeared  through  the  massive 
imports  as  a  result  of  the  "coordl- 
natlonal    program" 

THE    VS.     METRIC     STfDT 

Wing  the  submittal  of  the  final  metric 
'eport  and  at  the  urging  of  mv  friends, 
-took  to  write  a  critique  of  that  study. 
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gresslonal  Digest.  December  1971. 
d  the  United  States  Adopt  the  Metric 
'?— Pro  and  Con." 


but  I  soon  dropped  that  project  for  I  con- 
cluded the  study  was  too  contrived.  Now 
that  the  horses  are  at  the  starting  gate  and 
the  signal  to  stampede  is  about  to  be  given, 
I  must  speak  out. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hannlgan,  Director  of  Re- 
.search  and  Development  of  the  Intenmtlon- 
al  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  that  the 
study  was  unable  "to  identify  any  major  ad- 
vantages .  .  and  the  glaring  lack  of  infor- 
mation regarding  lt5  Impact  on  a  trillion  dol- 
lar economy,"  '  I  have  tried  to  fill  in  a  few 
thoughts  on  that  score.  He  also  found  the 
study  "too  narro'^^-,"  I  agree,  "It  is  blatantly 
biased  in  favor  of  the  conversion."  This  was 
'lO  surprise,  human  nature  being  as  it  is.  The 
NBS  position  was  known  when  the  study 
wa^  placed  there'  "The  recommendation  to 
let  the  costs  of  conversion  'lie  where  they 
fair  win  Impose  extreme  hardship  on  th.jse 
individual  firms  and  organizations  least  able 
to  afford  them."  True.  Even  before  I  had 
read  his  comments,  I  had  submitted  a  paper 
to  the  House  Small  Business  Committee  de- 
scribing this  problem  in  some  detail. 

The  best  written  part  of  the  entire  metric 
study  was  by  A.  G.  McNlsh  on  pages  ix 
through  xxlv.  Preface  of  the  interim  report 
-The  Manufacturing  Study-  titled  "Critique 
on  Metrication  Cost  Estimates  in  Manufac- 
turing." The  critique  is  illuminating,  thor- 
ough, and  to  the  point.  What  is  more  illu- 
minating IS  that  the  critique  was  neces.sary  to 
begin  with.  In  effect  it  is  saying.  "The  cost 
study  data  are  no  good  and  should  be  dis- 
counted "  I  regret  that  my  prediction  that 
this  '.vould  happen  came  true  when  higher 
authority  changed  the  groundrules  mid- 
stream, but  I  am  amazed  that  a  Government 
agency  would  go  on  public  record  In  this 
fashion  I 

The  charts  on  pages  100-101  of  the  final 
r.'port  will  undoubtedly  become  a  landmark 
.n  deception  and  the  rationale  behind  them 
a  classic  in  obfuscatlon.  Thev  are  strictly 
goss?mer--lines  based  on  unsubstantiated 
facts  drawn  to  support  a  predeiermined  con- 
clusion, Mr.  William  D  Rmehart  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Research  Institute  must  have  sensed  this 
when  he  stated'  "The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  conducted  a  series  of  sur- 
veys to  arrive  at  the  statistics  that  are  now 
being  bantered  about  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
vince people  that  forced  metric  adoption  is 
Inevitable"  and  "The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  chooses  to  ignore  the  facts  In  or- 
der to  draw  graphs  to  convince  Congres.s  that 
the  American  public,  labor,  and  business  are 
rlamoring  for  forced  metric"  He  reallv  hit 
the  mark  with  that  shot ! 

The  notion  that  gol  g  metric  Is  "inevi- 
table" as  a  reason  for  doing  so  needs  to  be 
examined.  This  prediction  has  been  made  for 
200  years  now,  and  it  Is  as  true  (or  untrue) 
now  as  It  has  been  all  along  I  do  not  hold 
we  si^.ould  take  the  lead  bv  following  every- 
body else  unless  It  Is  to  our  advantage  to  do 
so.  Since  it  is  not  to  our  advantage,  we 
should  let  nature  take  its  course.  After  all 
we  became  the  world's  mightiest  technolog- 
ical nation  and  will  continue  to  be  If  we 
stick  with  a  winner.  Even  If  it  could  be 
proven  that  going  metric  was  inevitable  it 
woultl  not  justify  the  large  bureaucratic  em- 
pire which  a  coordinated  national  program- 
would  necessitate.  .1  am  convinced  that  U 
really  what  is  behind  this  whole  maneu- 
ver.) After  all,  death  is  Inevitable  and  that 
certainly  does  not  Ju.stify  a  ""coordinated  na- 
tional program  of  genocide." 

I  remember  one  metric  enthusiast  who 
argued  that  we  should  at  least  try  metric 
conversion,  and  if  it  dldn"t  work,  we  could 
always  go  back  to  the  old  system.  This  Is 
the  type  of  bureaucratic  elitist  who  would 
be  In  charge  of  tampering  with  the  most 
complex  and  sensitive  technological  society 
the  world  has  evei  known— willing  to  play 
Russian  Roule'te  with  our  economy!  The 
business    community    better    wake    tip    and 


take  a  gc:)d  lo'k  at  what  is  going  on  here 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

The  decision  to  commit  the  NBS  to  the 
three  year  metric  study  has  proved  to  be  a 
great  disservice  to  that  prestigious  organiza- 
tion. The  NBS  Is  the  world's  peer  In  matters 
relating  to  weights  and  measures  and  stand- 
ards and  has  a  most  talented  cadre  of  phvsi- 
clsts  and  scientists  dedicated  to  that  end 
It  Is  regrettable  that  the  NBS  charted  courses 
into  fields  for  which  It  was  Hi  equipped 
and  by  employing  questionable  tactics  mav 
have  sullied  its  worldwide  reputation  The 
metric  problem  is  prlmarllv  an  economic 
and  social  one  with  the  standards  question 
but  one,  albeit  important,  part  of  the  total 
picture. 


A  Metric  America? 
For  over  a  decade  the  NBS  and  responsible 
industrial  elements  have  been  urging  the 
Government  to  support  US,  participating 
in  international  standard  making  activities 
This  Is  something  wiiich  should  have  been 
done  long  ago  and  the  current  Congressional 
bUl  to  do  so  should  be  passed  forthwith  The 
NBS  interim  report  on  International  Stand- 
ards and  its  companion  Engineering  Stand- 
ards provide  excellent  and  detailed  material 
on  this  vital  but  complex  subject.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  a  metric  matter  but  one  of  na- 
tional self-interest.  We  need  to  participate 
for  the  selfish  reason  of  encouraging  con- 
tinued use  and  further  worldwide  acceptance 
of  those  Inch-based  standards  which  are 
internationally  recognized  as  the  best  in  the 
world;  the  unified  inch  thread  for  one  and 
many  others. 

Conclusion  ;r3,  p.  2  of  the  International 
Standards  report  notes: 

"If  the  U.S.  wishee  to  see  the  maximum 
amount  of  its  engineering  practices  and 
standards  included  in  the  coming  interna- 
tional standards,  it  must,  without  delay, 
take  step)s  for  adequate  and  effective  par- 
ticipation in  international  standards  nego- 
tiations." 

This  conclusion  ties  in  with  my  observa- 
tion that  the  multi-national  movement  with 
its  overseas  Inch-based  plant  is  the  best  in- 
surance we  have  to  keep  a  lead  in  technology 
and  m  world  markets.  I  believe  that  the 
thread  In  conclusion  ir3  should  have  been 
pursued  for  this  reason.  This  would  have 
been  consistent,  also,  with  one  of  the  man- 
dates of  the  original  act  "to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  retaining  and  promoting  by  inter- 
national use  of  dimensional  and  other  engi- 
neering standards  based  on  the  customary 
measurement  units  of  the  United  States" 
Congress  should  get  on  with  it. 

So  far  as  the  texture  of  our  society  Is  con- 
cerned (in  the  measurement  sense)  the  sit- 
uation for  many  years  will  be  about  as  It  is 
now— with  a  slow  evolutionary  Increase  In 
metric  measurement  use.  The  analogy  of  a 
bilingual  language  to  Illustrate  this  is  In 
order.  Technological  societies  all  over  the 
world  have  come  to  recognize  the  English 
language  as  vital  to  them.  Accordingly.  Eng- 
lish is  taught  in  the  schools  in  Japan!  Ger- 
many, and  the  rest.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  German  language  nor  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage Is  discarded.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  all 
Germans  or  all  Japanese  speak  or  even  un- 
derstand English.  They  have  been  exposed 
to  It  and,  if  in  their  livelihood  the  use  of 
English  is  necessary,  they  have  a  ready  foun- 
dation to  quickly  build  on  and  succeed  In 
their  endeavor.  That  segment  of  population 
is  truly  bilingual.  Yet  when  they  return  to 
their  homes  or  shop,  they  have  no  obstruc- 
tion In  thinking  and  communicating  in  their 
native  tongue. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  U.S.  with  respect 
to  metrics.  Metric  measures  are  taught  In  the 
elementary  schools  which  is  as  It  should  be. 
(Where  it  Is  not  taught,  It  should  be  In- 
stituted at  once.)  This  provides  a  foundation 
for  buUdlng  a  metric  facility  If  it  Is  necessary 
In  connection  with  one's  livelihood— the 
chemUt.  scientist,  and  technicians  In  those 
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industries  working  wltli  metric  units.  (These 
incidentally,  represent  loss  than  \0'~c  of  most 
working  forces  In  those  industries.)  All  of 
them  have  a  facility  and  expertise  In  "think- 
ing" metric  on  the  Job  which  poses  no  prob- 
lem once  the  Initial  period  of  adjustment  Is 
made.  In  the  measurement  context,  they  are 
billlngual.  It  is  understandable  that  they  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  metric  system,  It  Is  so 
much  easier  and  useful  so  far  as  their  liveli- 
hood is  concerned.  These  same  scientists,  Im- 
mersed in  metric  all  day.  have  absolutely  no 
block  In  stopping  at  the  store  on  the  way 
home  to  buy  a  pound  of  meat,  a  quart  of 
milk,  or  perhaps  several  yards  of  cloth.  The 
facility  of  metric  usage  on  the  Job  Is  not  a 
persuasive  enough  Justification  to  Justify  the 
trauma  which  would  ensue  if  an  attempt  to 
force  it  on  society  In  the  home  and  In  the 
market  place. 

If.  despite  all  the  arguments  brought  to 
bear  against  it.  Congress  should  decide  to 
take  the  plunge,  it  should  place  any  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  its  mandate  in  a 
separate  entity— whether  It  be  a  Commission, 
Agency,  or  whatever — and  that  entity  would 
draw  upon  the  recognized  and  established 
Government  arms — Department  of  Defense 
for  military.  NBS  for  standards,  and  so 
forth — for  whatever  is  needed  to  accomplish 
its  mission.  However,  as  for  the  basic  ques- 
tion 'A  Metric  America?"  when  the  facts  are 
in  and  evaluated,  there  can  be  but  one  con- 
clusion, "This  Is  a  decision  whose  time  has 
not  come!" 


THE  EDUCATOR   OF  THE  YEAR — 
DR.  WILLIAM  LEE  SMITH 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15.  1972.  Dr.  William  Lee  Smith  will  be 
honored  by  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Chapter 
of  Case  Westei-n  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  occasion  will  be  a 
dinner  to  present  the  Educator  of  the 
Year  Award.  Following  the  dinner,  the 
gathering  will  hear  statements  by  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Toepfer,  president  of  the  uni- 
versity; Dr.  Paul  W.  Briggs,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools; 
and  Prof.  Dean  F.  Berkley  of  Indiana 
University. 

I  cannot  think  of  anyone  who  deserves 
this  important  recognition  and  tribute 
more  than  Dr.  Smith. 

A  former  Clevelander.  he  has  served 
as  Associate  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  since  March  1971. 

As  Associate  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Smith  has  had  to  formulate 
national  policy  in  the  field  of  educational 
personnel  development.  He  is  also  re- 
soonsible  for  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  rf  teaching  in  this  country  and 
to  broaden  training  and  i-etraining  pro- 
grams for  teachers. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Boston.  One  of 
his  earliest  educational  experiences  was 
as  a  social  group  worker  in  a  settlement 
hou.se.  He  later  became  a  social  studies 
teacher  and  vocational  placement  coun- 
.selor  in  a  technical  high  school.  Follow- 
ing that,  he  .served  as  principal  of  the 
large.st  junior  high  school  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  He  then  became  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  PACE  Association,  an  or- 
ganization designed  to  encourage  inno- 
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vative  techniques  in  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Schools.  In  1969.  he  joined  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  here  in  Washington. 
D.C..  where  he  has  been  ever  .since. 

Dr.  Smith  is  an  energetic  and  extreme- 
ly capable  man  who.  during  the  time  of 
his  residence  in  Cleveland,  made  a  .sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  city.  He  has 
always  been  tirelessly  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  lives  of  urban  residents. 
Among  the  capacities  in  which  he  served 
in  his  spare  time,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  education  subcommittee  of  the 
Mayor's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunities; 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
consortia  for  the  Greater  Cleveland  Com- 
mission en  Higher  Education;  member 
of  the  Cleveland  executive  board  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America ;  chairman  of  the 
curriculum  review  and  evaluation  com- 
mittee cf  the  Cleveland  public  schools; 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Urban  Community  School;  a  member  of 
the  mental  retardation  committee  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland:  and 
member  ct  the  NAACP  and  the  Urban 
League,  He  also  served  as  president- 
elect of  the  Greater  Cleveland  School- 
master's Club, 

Bill  Smith  is.  without  question,  tlie 
educator  of  the  year.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  congratulat- 
ing and  thanking  a  man  who  has  given 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  insure  that  all 
American  children  receive  the  finest  edu- 
cations possible. 
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THANK  YOU,  KENNETH  CHARD— 
YOU  RESTORETH  THE  FAITH 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  CLEVEL.^ND,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
following  is  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Keene  Evening  Sentinel  of  Keene. 
N.H..  on  February-  29,  1972,  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  good  in  the  younger  genera- 
tion far  outweighs  the  bad,  but  good 
deeds  are  frequently  done  with  modesty 
and  little  publicity.  It  is  indeed  heart- 
warming to  see  at  least  one  good  deed 
recognized. 

The  article  follows: 

FArrH  Restored 

This  is  a  story  about  how  one  man  learned 
that.  Images  to  the  contrary,  there  are  quite 
a  few  good  young  people  In  this  world 

Hartford  Times  columnist  Bill  Ryan  and 
his  family  were  attempting  passage  on  Route 
12  between  Keene  and  Troy  during  the  great 
snow  of  two  Saturdays  ago. 

When  one  of  his  snowtlres  developed  a 
bubble  that  threatened  to  burst  and  strand 
the  Ryans  in  drifting  snow,  he  pulled  into  a 
tiny  filling  station. 

The  one  attendant  was  a  young  man  who 
seemed  to  have  more  than  he  could  handle 
among  the  several  motorists  seeking  aid  and 
refuge. 

Ryan,  not  wishing  to  add  to  the  attendant's 
chores,  hesitated  to  ask  if  he  could  change 
the  tire.  Perhaps  It  would  hold  up.  But  prob- 
ably It  wouldn't,  so  he  asked,  and  the  young 
man  said,  "Oh.  sure," 

"Between  the  other  emergencies,  he 
changed  the  tire,"  Ryan  wrote  last  week  In 
his  column,  "You  could  hardly  see  him  while 


he  was  doing  it  because  lie  was  covered  with 
snow  and  the  snow  was  drifting  all  over  the 

car." 

The  attendant  finished  hl.s  task  and  in  the 
process  suggested  that  he  make  reservations 
for  the  Ryan.s  at  a  nearby  motel  where  they 
could  wait  out  the  storm  This  he  did,  then 
filled  Ryan's  gas  tank   The  bill  wiis  i-5  20. 

""How  about  the  tire?"  Ryan  aj-ked 

'"Oh,  that's  all  right,""  the  attendant  said. 
■"Everybody  should  do  some  good  deeds  once 
In  a  while." 

Two  lonp.  long  miles  later,  the  Ryans 
reached  their  motel, 

"When  we  got  there  I  started  to  think," 
Ryan  wrote  later.  '"The  kid  had  said  he  was 
a  sophomore  at  Keene  State  College,  and  that 
he  only  worked  weekends  at  the  gas  station, 
from  six  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night  I 
called  New  Hampshire  when  I  got  back  to 
Hartford  and  got  his  name,  something  I  had 
forgotten  In  the  rather  hectic  day  of  Satur- 
day. 

"His  name  Is  Kenneth  Cliard  Thank  vou. 
Kenneth  Ch.ird    You  restoreth  the  faith." 


WILLIAM  B    PAPE 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNFCTICrX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  have  lost  a  great 
journalistic  crusader.  Indeed,  we  have 
lost  a  man  of  complete  integrity  and 
towering  stature — our  beloved  friend, 
William  B  Pape,  the  publisher  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and  the  Water- 
bury  American,  who  p's.sed  awav  on 
March  4 

Bill  Pape,  wb.o  continued  the  family 
tradition  of  publishing  excellence  handed 
diwn  by  his  father,  was  a  dedicated  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  a  diligent  and  effective  proponent  of 
accurate,  honest  news  reporting. 

The  coverage  of  his  newspajsers  ex- 
tends far  and  wide  They  are  widely 
rend  and  well  re.-pected  throughout  mv 
sixth  district,  as  well  as  in  the  Water- 
bury  area. 

A  man  of  manv  interests  and  count- 
less friends  and  admirers.  Bill  will  long 
be  remembered  and  sorely  mi,ssed.  For 
th?  interest  of  my  colleagues,  both  an 
editorial  rnd  article  about  this  remark- 
able man  which  appeared  in  the  March 
4  issue  of  the  Waterbury  Republican 
follows: 

Wn-LiAM  B.  Pape 

If  it  Is  po.^slble  to  sum  up  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam B,  Pape.  publisher  and  editor  of  these 
newspapers,  in  a  single  sentence.  It  would 
have  to  be:  He  had  complete  Integrity 

He  rarely  used  the  word  In  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  newspapers,  but  his 
every  suggestion,  his  every  deed  wa,<;  governed 
with  that  in  mind.  He  wanted  his  newspapers 
to  present  the  news  as  honestly  and  falrlv  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Pape  published  a  family  newspaper 
and  he  wanted  everyone  on  the  staff  to  keep 
that  In  mind  at  all  times  Nn  newspaper  can 
avoid  publication  of  material  that  some  will 
con-sider  offensive  at  some  time,  but  he  did 
not  wrint  sensationalism  to  be  the  Justifica- 
tion for  a  news  Judgment. 

He  refused  to  publish  many  types  of  ad- 
vertising that  can  be  seen  in  newspapers  of 
great  prominence  dally,  either  because  he 
did  not  feel  they  were  in  good  taste  or  be- 
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»use  they  were  misleading.  E\en  though  his 
ntroductlon  Into  the  newspaper  field  came 
luring  a  time  when  personal  invective  was 
»rmnon  place  on  editorial  pages,  he  pre- 
'erred  critical  comment  which  avoided  the 
iharp  personal  attack. 

Mr.  Pape  ardently  followed  the  policy  estab- 
Ished  by  his  father,  the  late  William  J.  Pape. 
n  fighting  for  good  government.  He  vlgorous- 
:  y  backed  the  Waterbury  Taxpayers  Aasocla- 
•■  Ion   which   served   as   a   watchdog  on   city 
i;overnment  and  was  most  unhappy  when  It 
i-as    absorbed    by    the    Greater    Waterbury 
( ;hamber  of  Ctommerce.  Only  recently  as  the 
Chamber  has  become  more  vigilant  in  work- 
ing   for   efficient    local    government    did    he 
1  elent  In  his  opinion. 

He  Insisted  that  every  man  should  have 
1  n  opportunity  to  have  news  Items  publlsh- 
t  d.  He  felt  that  the  extremist  would  eventu- 
I  Uy  lose  public  support  because  of  exposure. 
Throughout  his  lifetime  he  fought  secrecy 
government.  He  felt  the  federal  govern- 
ihent  overclaesified  documents  with  no 
astlflcatlon  for  so  doing.  On  the  local  level, 
e  urged  court  action  If  all  else  faUed  In  re- 
\ealing  to  the  public  the  business  of  govern- 
I  lent.  He  felt  secrecy  was  used  to  hide  wrong- 
-*-ilng  or  would,  if  permitted  unabated,  en- 
■urage  wrong-doing. 

He  did  not  restrict  his  governmental  con- 
rn  to  writing  editorials  or  having  them 
VTitten.  He  personally  attended  meetings  and 
V  Diced  his  opinion  on  the  need  for  !mpro--e- 
-'■ents. 

Editorial  objections  to  some  governmental 
:tlons  on  occasions  brought  criticism  that 
-;  paper  was  un-American.  With  great  pride 
would  write  the  critic  that  he  was  a  gradu- 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  But  he  never 
his  pride  In  his  country  be  a  veil  to 
!r  up  improper  actions  by  oflJclals. 
During  the  past  few  years  when  he  devoted 
most  all  of  his  time  to  the  newspapers  and 
to  some  of  hi.s  other  business  Interests, 
took  particular  delight  in  sitting  in  on 
dally  editorial  conferences  at  which  pol- 
was  established.  Only  the  most  urgent  of 
tslde  business  would  get  him  to  skip  these 
setings 

One  of  his  rigid  policies  was  that  every 
'umn  and  letter  on  the  editorial  page's 
to  be  signed  No  ps?udonyms  were  per- 
tted.  The  only  exception  Involved  the 
itorials.  He  opposed  legislation  which 
nild  require  that  editorials  be  signed  with 
e  explanation  that  they  are  the  opinion  of 
e  publishers  and  not  anv  individual  edi- 
lal  writer.  A  statement  to  that  effect  is 
Tied  at  the  top  of  this  editorial  page  dally 
Aside  from  honesty  and  efficiency  in  gov- 
iiment.  one  of  his  favorite  topics  Involved 
e  railroads.  H?  deplored  the  decline  In  rail 
vice.  While  he  acknowledged  the  Ineffl- 
ncles  In  newspaper  production  In  the  old 
Iroad  station  because  of  the  design  of  the 
ilding,  he  never  regretted  its  purchase  and 
"  salvation  of  the  structure,  including  Its 

er.  as  a  landmark. 
Mr  Pape  never  sought  the  limelight.  He 
t?d  that  others  pose  for  pictures  and 
pped  aside  as  frequentlv  as  possible  He 
iisted  that  the  Pape  famllv  be  given  no 
;cial  consideration. 

lie  was  always  concerned  with  accuracy 
went  far  beyond  the  obvious— the  head- 
and  major  news  stories— to  the  two  and 
■ee-lme  -filler"  items  which  set  forth 
ti.stics  he  felt  cculd  not  possibly  be  accu- 
e.  He  was  never  one  to  hide  an  error  If 
A-as  made,  he  wanted  the  correction  proml- 
itly  labelled.  ^ 

r    Pape   was  distressed   when   the  news- 
s   were   late   in   being  printed   and   In- 
on  detailed  explanations  of  the  cause 
failure   of   papers   to   be  delivered   also 
s?d  him  concern. 

s  memory  was  uncanny.  He  could  recall 

s.   places   and   events,   particularly   in 

terbury    history     that    amazed    everyone. 

ff    writers   would   often   question    him   If 
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they  were  unable  to  find  the  necessary  back- 
ground in  the  files.  It  was  rare  when  he  could 
not  produce  the  Information  needed. 

Most  of  all.  Mr  Pape  was  a  gentleman.  His 
dealings  with  everyone — employe,  customer, 
salesman,  friend,  even  political  foe — were 
always  conducted  with  the  utmost  of  pro- 
priety. 

The  Pape  family,  his  wide  circle  of  friends. 
this  city,  and  especially  these  newspapers 
will  miss  the  gentlemanly  example  of  integ- 
rity and  humility  which  he  set. 
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William  B  P.ape  Dies;  Waterbury  Pl-blisher 
I  By  Clark  Johnston  i 
William  Bolton  Pape.  72,  publisher  of  The 
Republican  and  The  American,  died  shortly 
after  midnight  at  Yale  New  Haven  Hospital 
after  a  brief  illness. 

A  quiet  and  kindly  man.  he  was  a  forceful 
and  outspoken  publisher. 

In  recent  months  he  had  not  been  feeling 
well  and  stopped  coming  to  work  on  Feb.  3. 
He  entered  Waterbury  Hospital  Feb.  22  and 
was  transferred  to  Yale  New  Haven  Hospital 
on  Feb,  28 

Although  hospitalized.  Mr  Pape  kept  in 
touch  with  affairs  of  the  newspapers  and 
even  drafted  an  agenda  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co.  of  which 
he  was  board  chairman  and  assistant  treas- 
urer. 

In  June,  1968  Mr.  Pape  became  seriously 
ill.  The  ailment  was  diagnosed  as  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  ijut  he  recovered 
and  resumed  his  activities  with  undimi- 
nished vigor. 

Mr.  Pape  became  publisher  following  the 
death  of  his  father.  William  J  Pape  in  1961 
and  continued  the  tradition  of  crusading 
Journalism  which  had  tieen  a  hallmark  of  the 
paper. 

A  citation  In  memory  of  William  J  Pape 
made  by  the  New  England  Professional  Chap- 
ter of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Journalism  societv 
said  Mr,  Pape  'held  thaf  the  public  doesn't 
demand  that  a  newspaper  be  rt^rht  all  the 
time,  but  it  does  expect  that  the  newspaper 
will  have  guts  •' 

EDITORIAL    GUIDE 

The  son  concurred  with  the  philosophv  of 
the  father  and  kept  It  as  the  editorial  guide 
of  The  Republican  and  The  .American. 

Mr.  Pape's  presence  was  felt  in  local  and 
.state  legislative  councils  where  he  appeared 
both  as  a  newspaperman  and  a  private  citi- 
zen to  support  causes  he  believed  were  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  to  op- 
pose vociferously  those  he  felt  were  harmful 
to  the  public. 

He  battled  at  board  meetings  and  in  the 
courts  to  protect  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  fully  Informed  on  the  public's  busines.^. 

Frequentlv  he  initiated  or  staunchlv  sup- 
ported investigative  reporting  designed  to 
keep  public  officials  on  the  "straight  and 
narrow." 

A  broad-gauged  Individual  intellectuallv. 
Mr.  Pape  did  not  confine  his  activities  to 
publishing  and  civic  affairs  but  had  wide 
personal  interests 

He  was  an  avid  and  competent  target 
shooter  and  had  an  interest  in  watches  and 
clocks,  wine,  old  railroads,  and  the  history 
of  Waterbury  and  the  state. 

Undoubtedly  because  of  his  long  affection 
for  and  attachment  to  the  Navv,  he  had  an 
abiding  interest,  as  a  civilian,  in  ships  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  those  of  the  older  varietv 
such  as  paddle  and  side  wheelers  and  old 
steam  launches. 

He  took  what  was  to  have  been  one  of  the 
last  trips  up  the  Mlssl.ssippi  on  the  Delta 
Queea  before  she  was  to  be  forced  out  of 
■service  a  few  years  ago  becau.se  of  an  inabil- 
ity to  meet  new  .safety  regulations.  However 
the  ship  got  a  reprieve  from  the  government 
and  still  plies  the  waterways 

Mr.  Pape  was  also  interested  In  covered 
bridges  and  would  try,  on  his  Infrequent  va- 


cations to  zero  In  on  an  area  that  had  many 
of  them,  He  was  also  a  collector  of  old  prints 
particularly  maps,  and  had  a  house  full  of 
them  including  some  stacked  In  the  attic  be- 
cause  there  was  no  more  available  wall  space 
for  them  In  his  home. 

Although  he  relinquished  some  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  newspapers  and  at  The 
Eastern  Color  Printing  Co.  In  the  late  1960s, 
he  did  not  slow  down,  but  took  on  the  title 
of  editor  of  both  papers  and  became  even 
more  Intimately  involved  in  the  dally  edito- 
rial production, 

Mr,  Pape  was  born  July  21,  1899.  in  Passaic, 
N.J.,  son  of  the  late  Julia  Bolton  and  William 
Jamieson  Pape,  who  came  from  Passaic  in 
1901   as  co-purchaser  of  The  Republican. 

It  was  the  first  step  In  the  long  career 
which  saw  the  eventual  purchase  of  The 
American  and  The  Waterbury  Democrat  and 
the  founding  of  The  Eastern  Color  Printing 
Co.,  a  firm  which  printed  the  first  modem 
comic  books. 

ANNAPOLIS    GRADUATE 

Mr.  Page  was  graduated  from  Crosbv  High 
School  In  1918  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  Md..  in  1922.  He  was  com- 
missioned an  ensign  and  served  at  sea  for  five 
years  when  he  resigned. 

He  Joined  the  Naval  Reserve  in  1929  and 
was  recalled  to  active  service  In  1941.  When 
released  from  active  duty  he  remained  in 
the  reserve  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held 
the  reseve  rank  of  lieutenant-commander 
retired. 

One  minor  but  nagging  aggravation  during 
his  active  naval  career  irritated  him  each 
time  he  thought  of  It  for  the  rest  of  his  life- 
he  was  traded  for  a  banjo  player. 

It  wasn't  that  he  was  anti-banjo  players 
per  se.  It  was  Just  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  swap  was  made  because  It  stymied 
his  carefully  laid  plans  to  win  back  for  the 
United  States  a  Navy  trophy  cup  won  by  a 
challenge  team  of  Argentinians  in  the  coun- 
try to  pick  up  a  warship  and  sail  It  home 

When  the  Argentine  Navy  personnel  ar- 
rived here  to  take  possession  of  their  shin, 
they  Immediately  challenged  the  Navy  to  a 
shooting  match.  Surprised,  the  good  sports  in 
the  Navy  accepted  but  didn't  have  time  to 
round  up  a  team  of  their  crack  shots  and  so 
they  lost  to  the  South  American  "ringers  " 

Mr.  Pape,  at  the  time,  was  serving  on  a  bat- 
tleship which  was  ferrying  Gen.  John  J, 
(Blackjack)  Pershing  on  a  good  will  tour  of 
South  America. 

Feeling  the  United  States  ought  to  try  to 
win  back  the  trophy  on  the  same  terms  the 
Argentinians  had  won  it,  Mr.  Pape  pulled 
a  few  strings  with  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation and  soon  top  Navy  marksmen  were 
suddenly  assigned  to  sea  duty  on  one  specific 
battleship. 

However,  he  didn't  count  on  the  chaplain 
on  the  battleship  shootmg  him  down  with  a 
claim  he  needed  a  banjo  player  for  the  ship's 
musical  aggregation.  The  requisition  was 
dutifully,  and  promptly,  put  through  and 
as  the  man  with  the  banjo — a  classmate — 
was  piped  aboard,  Mr,  Pape  was  transferred 
to  a  destroyer  so  that  the  ship's  complement 
would  be  evened  out. 

His  crackerjack  crew  of  marksmen  "rlng- 
ers'  were  bereft  of  a  leader  and  the  antici- 
pated challenge  in  Argentina  never  came  off. 
During  World  War  II  Mr.  Pape  traveled 
five  days  a  week  to  Selective  Service  Head- 
quarters In  Hartford  where  he  was  In  charge 
of  the  Industrial  deferment  section,  deciding 
who  was  needed  on  the  home  front  for  the 
war  effort  and  who  could  be  spared  for  active 
service. 

Nightly  after  his  return  from  Hartford. 
Mr  Page  would  go  to  the  color  plant  and 
review  the  day's  activities  and  he  also  spent 
Sundays  there.  It  was  recalled  that  he  never 
missed  a  day. 

The  color  firm,  which  began  Informally  In 
the  basement  of  the  newspaper  plant  on 
Leavenworth   St.   In    1922,   Inltlallv   concen- 
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t  rated  on  printing  newspaper  supplements. 
The  color  plant  was  incorporated  In  1928  and 
tinally  moved  to  Its  own  building  In  1939. 

Mr.  Pape  and  George  Janoslk,  who  was  then 
head  of  the  company's  New  York  office,  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  collecting  newspaper  com- 
ics in  booklet  form  and  printing  them  In 
color. 

They  attempted  vainly  to  sell  the  Idea  to 
Dell  Publications  which  rejected  the  notion 
because  there  didn't  appear  to  be  much 
future  in  comic  books,  particularly  as  far 
as  advertising  was  concerned. 

START  OF  TREND 

However,  the  two  persisted  and  finally 
decided  to  try  the  scheme  in  Waterbury  at 
Eastern  Color,  thvis  starting  the  modern 
comic  book  down  the  road  to  success  and  Into 
history.  The  first  was  "Famous  Funnies." 

In  1931  Mr.  Pape  became  a  member  of  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  Connecticut  Naval 
Militia.  A  crack  rifle  shot,  he  often  served 
as  a  member  of  the  naval  militia  team  repre- 
senting Connecticut  in  many  rifle  matches. 

He  E-lso  served  as  coach  of  the  Crosby  High 
School  rifle  team  from  1928  to  1941,  leading 
that  group  to  state  championships. 

In  1965  Mr.  Pape  received  a  35-year  medal 
of  the  Governor's  Foot  Guard  at  special  cere- 
monies at  Camp  Dempsey,  Niantlc.  He  had 
oee.i  on  the  staff  of  the  Second  Co..  Gover- 
nor's Foot  Guard  and  served  as  a  rifle  team 
captain.  He  had  been  In  charge  of  rifle  train- 
lug  among  the  Foot  Guardsmen. 

He  held  his  Naval  reserve  commission  for 
43  years,  14  of  which  were  on  active  duty.  He 
was  a  member  of  Cpl.  Coyle  Post,  American 
Legion  continuously  for  over  40  years  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  World 
Wars.  New  Haven  chapter,  and  of  the  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States,  New  York  Com- 
maiidery,  both  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

He  was  for  six  years  naval  aide  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  and  a 
member  for  45  years  of  the  Second  Company. 
Governor's  Foot  Guard.  He  had  also  held  a 
commission  In  the  Connecticut  Naval  Mllltla 
and  was  a  life  member  of  the  Retired  Officers 
Association. 

Over  the  years  he  was  a  familiar  figure  at 
the  National  Matches  at  Camp  Perry  In  Ohio 
and  he  participated  in  many  matches  at  the 
Regiment  Armory  In  New  York. 

His  deep  Involvement  in  shooting  on  the 
unpaid  amateur  but  professionally  skilled 
level  was  reflected  In  an  editorial  position 
defending  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear 
arms  and  his  opposition  to  legislation  which 
he  felt  unduly  Intruded  on  the  public's  con- 
stitutional guarantees  In  this  area. 

RETURNS    TO    CITY 

After  his  active  military  service  In  the 
1920s,  Mr.  Pape  returned  to  Waterbury  and 
to  The  Republican  and  The   American. 

Following  an  apprenticeship  In  all  de- 
partments m  the  newsrooms  of  the  papers. 
Mr.  Pape  became  an  administrative  head  of 
The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co.  to  which  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  for  many  years. 

However,  during  the  late  1930s  he  tem- 
porarily moved  back  into  the  news  field,  ac- 
tively participating  as  a  reporter  and  strate- 
gist in  his  father's  Investigations  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic regime  in  City  Hall  headed  by  the  late 
Mayor  T.  Frank  Hayes. 

His  knowledge  of  mathematics  in  general, 
and  financial  operations  in  particular,  was 
Invaluable  In  the  probe  as  he  personally 
checked  municipal  books  and  ledgers  for  dis- 
crepancies which  would  be  Immediately  ap- 
parent only  to  someone  who  knew  what  to 
look  for. 

He  also  understood  things  to  which  people 
could  relate.  Complex  stories  about  the  theft 
of  millions  didn't  seem  to  stir  the  public 
much,  but  once  In  examining  municipal  led- 
gers he  came  across  an  item  he  felt  would 
excite  public  Interest. 

The  comptroller  had  charged  cigars  and 
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mineral  water  for  political  affairs  to  the  city 
and  the  taxpayers  were  paying  the  bill  for 
the  comptroler's  openhanded  largesse.  The 
public  was  decidely  not  amused  and  began 
paying  more  attention  to  the  newspapers' 
expose. 

At  times  over  the  years  of  Investigation 
which  eventually  led  to  the  municipal  con- 
spiracy trial,  other  news  executives  despaired 
of  finding  the  key  which  would  unlock  the 
closet  of  illegalities  at  City  Hall, 

But  they  were  spurred  on  by  Mr  Pape,  who 
kept  himself  and  others  at  the  tiresome  task 
of  digging  deep  into  the  city's  books 

Eventually  the  Investigations  resulted  in 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy. 

A  by-product  for  The  Republican  and  Tlie 
American  was  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  cov- 
eted Journalism  award  for  responsible  public 
service  to  the  community.  It  was  the  first  and 
only  one  awarded  a  Connecticut  newspaper. 

WAY    WITH    FIGURES 

His  way  with  figures  showed  up  annually 
on  election  night.  For  years  office  clerks  op- 
erating speedily  on  adding  machines  to  bring 
forth  as  quickly  as  possible  the  election  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  Pape  accepted  the  machines  but  he 
didn't  give  them  his  unreserved  trust.  Every 
figure  from  every  voting  district  for  every 
candidate  in  a  city,  state  or  national  election 
was  personally  checked  by  the  publisher  be- 
fore it  went  into  the  newspapers. 

He  was  concerned  not  only  with  the 
mechanical  aspect  of  adding  one  plus  one, 
since  he  also  checked  the  cards  from  the 
polling  stations  to  make  sure  the  vote  was 
logical. 

If  a  vote  for  one  or  two  candidates  seemed 
lopsided,  he  had  the  reports  rechecked  to 
make  sure  there  weren't  errors  in  transpos- 
ing figures  in  the  count. 

One  year  computers  were  brought  Into  play 
but  Mr.  Pape  used  them  only  as  a  backstop 
They  were  beaten  In  reporting  the  result,s  by 
both  the  adding  machines  and  by  Mr.  Pape, 
who  still  went  over  every  result  to  make  sure 
it  was  right. 

The  depths  to  which  an  unchecked  and 
irresponsible  government  can  sink  were 
deeply  Impressed  on  Mr.  Pape's  con-scious- 
ness. 

He  always,  even  with  modern  city  and 
state  government  officials,  kept  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  a  bit  of  reserve  which  acknowl- 
edged the  frailty  of  a  man  in  high  positions 

His  knowledge  of  municipal  affairs  was 
specific  and  detailed.  More  than  one  reporter. 
Innocent  of  what  happened  20  or  30  years 
before,  got  a  briefing  on  the  ramifications. 
not  apparent  on  the  surface,  winch  might 
lead  to  unpleasant  possibilities. 

NO  INTERFERENCE 

Reporters,  always  concerned  that  the  boss 
upstairs  may  interfere  with  unfavorable 
items  concerning  friends  of  the  publisher, 
never  had  a  worry  where  Mr,  Pape  wa^  con- 
cerned. The  rule  was:  If  it  happens,  report 
It  regardless  of  whether  the  "boss"  looks  good 
or  not. 

A  standing  rule  was  that  if  a  member  of 
the  Pape  family  ever  got  Involved  with  the 
law,  it  should  be  printed. 

The  "Boss"  was  a  victim  of  his  own  rule 
and  followed  through. 

Once,  while  driving,  he  hit  a  parked  car. 
There  was  no  one  around  so  he  1 1 )  left  a 
note  identifying  himself  as  the  culprit;  (2) 
notified  the  police  of  the  accident  and  (3) 
called  the  newspaper  to  make  sure  the  story 
appeared  in  the  paper. 

It  was  not  a  grandstand  play,  for  the  rule 
applied  always  to  himself  and  to  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family. 

He  frequently  appeared  at  city  board  meet- 
ings, especially  the  sessions  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  mast  often  while  he  lived  In 
Waterbury  on  Farmlngton  Ave.  but  also  oc- 
caslonallv  after  he  moved  to  Woodbury, 
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Normally,  he  Identified  himself  as  "W  B 
Pape  printer,"  or  when  he  lived  here  as  "vot- 
er '.  and  after  ne  moved  to  Woodbury,  as 
"taxpayer  " 

The  aldermen  didn't  need  a  clue  to  the 
fact  he  ran  the  city's  papers,  but  neither 
did  he  feel  it  necessary  to  try  to  impress 
them  with  his  position. " 

"LIKE    IT    IS  " 

He  said  his  piece.  If  someone  argued  with 
hini,  attacked  him  or  tried  to  make  his  posi- 
tion uncomfortable,  the  reporter  heard  It  and 
printed  it  "like  it  is," 

Mr.  Pape.  as  a  news  subject,  never  told  a 
reporter  how  to  write  the  story.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  story  made  him  look  good  or 
embarrassed  him.  the  report  was  to  be  fac- 
tual and  every  reporter  knew  that  If  he  tried 
to  soften  a  criticism  he  would  hear  about  it. 

Some  of  Mr.  Pape's  political  enemies  knew 
the  prime  way  to  get  their  point  of  view 
across  was  to  try  to  link  him  with  the  oppo- 
sition. They  knew  an  attack  on  him  would 
be  printed. 

On  one  occasion.  Mr.  Pape,  some  days  after 
a  story  appeared,  remr.rked  ruefully"  to  the 
reporter  who  wrote  it  that  his  wife  had  seri- 
ously recommended  he  temper  his  remarks 
in  the  future  and  get  home  a  little  earlier. 
There  was  no  hint  there  should  oe  anv  curbs 
on  reporting  and  there  was  none. 

In  1962.  Mr  Pape  the  guiding  light  of  the 
Waterbury  Taxpayers  .Association  and  the 
man  who  made  editorial  policy,  concluded 
that  Waterbury  ought  to  have  civil  service. 
The  battle  was  on  and  It  wa£  bitter 

CLASHES    V,ITH    BERCIN 

The  late  Mayor  Edward  D,  Bergln.  an  artic- 
ulate opponent  of  civil  service,  was  in  office. 
The  relation-shlp  between  Mr  Pape  and  Mr. 
Bergln  was  anomalous  They  respected  each 
other  but  were  unable  to  agree  on  almost 
anything. 

Both  dedicated,  one  a  complete  politician 
who  believed  the  political  way  Is  the  only 
practical  way  to  run  a  government;  the  other. 
remembering  the  turbulent  davs  of  the  1930s, 
had  a  n.itural  suspicion  of  politicians. 

It  wa^  Inevitable  that  the  two  strong- 
minded  men  would  clash— and  this  they  did 
time  and  again. 

While  Mr.  Pape,  charged  into  the  battle 
supporting  civil  service,  Mr,  Bergln  fought  It 
with  equal  vigor.  Mr  Pape  made  It  plain 
that  his  opponent  was  to  have  his  sav  fully 
and  fairly. 

One  reporter  was  assigned  to  report  in  ex- 
tensive detail  Mr  Bergln's  objections  to  civil 
service,  primarily  the  attacks  on  the  papers 
and  Mr  Pape.  The  order  was  that  the  assaults 
would  be  reported  in  full  so  that  the  readers 
would  have  every  opportunitv  to  digest  the 
argu.ments  of  both  sides. 

Neither  Mr  Pape  nor  Mr.  Bergln  lost  hlfi 
perspective  during  the  running  fight.  An  am- 
bitious campaign  button  printer  sent  to  Mr. 
Pape  a  sample  button  which  could  be  worn 
advocating  civil  service — or  anvthlng  else  for 
that  matter. 

It  was  a  round  yellow  button  with  the  word 
".ves"  on  It.  To  prove  his  Impartialitv.  the 
manufacturer  also  sent  the  publisher  an 
equal  number  of  round  yellow  buttons  with 
the  word  "no"  on  them. 

GIVES    BERGIN     BUTTONS 

Mr.  Pape  declined  the  commercial. 
chuckled  and  distributed  the  "yes"  buttons 
to  his  backers.  He  then  sent  Mr.  Bergln  the 
same  r.umber  of  "no"  buttons  so  the  then 
mayor  would  have  "equal  time"  on  people's 
lapels,  Mr.  Bergin  cheerfully  and  openly  ac- 
knowledged Ills  opponent's  gesture. 

Civil  service  as  a  governmental  way  of  life 
won.  Mr.  Bergin  was  defeated  but  the  rela- 
tionship continued.  It  was  an  uneasy  truce 
between  two  men  who  liked  each  other, 
found  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
philosophical  fence  and  never  could  discover 
a  way  to  establish  a  working  entente  cordlale. 

Each  felt  he  had  the  measure  of  the  other, 
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each  was  sure  he  knew  what  made  the  other 
ti(  k,  but  they  never  melted  their  Information 
inlo  a  working  relationship. 

15  was  not  unique.  Time  and  again  weU 

ning    state    legislators,    local    aldermen, 

ce  commissioners,  members  of  the  Board 

bhc  Works  and  the  City  Plan  Commis- 

faced   formidable   opposition   from   the 

isher. 

r.  Pape  had  several  things  going  for  him 
'n   he   met    a   hostile   audience,   particu- 
V  of  legislators.  He  had  collected  his  facts 
he  was  usually  imperturbable, 
ose  trying  to  throw  him  off  stride  had 
ulty  because  he  could  overlook  the  cut- 
remark  designed   to  demolish  him;    he 
convinced  he  was  standing  on  principle 
thus  couldn't  be  shaken  in  that  direc- 
and.  finally,  he  was  hard  of  hearing  and 
the  thrust  of  some  of  the  rebuttals. 

RESPECTED    BY    REPORTERS 

ters  had  a  deep  respect  and  affection 

him   because  he  always  refused   to  dis- 

a  story  that  mlgh*  embarrass  his  friends. 

iclflc  reporter,  or  the  staff  In  general. 

t  get  a  note  that  things  weren't  going 

t  and  that  a  more  careful  assessment  was 

der.  But  he  would  never  publicly  down- 

-  a  story  or  a  reporter. 

Pape  was  always  willing  to  defend  the 
ic  even  when  the  public  Itself  wasn't 
;-e  its  rights  were  in  Jeopardy  and  needed 
ndlng. 

IV  rime  public  officials  tried  to  conceal 

activities,   hide   the   minutes  of   their 

tings,  or  close  records  to  reporters,  Mr, 

-   was   willing   to   go   to  court, 

e  newspapers  went  to  cc.irt  to  prv  open 

minutes  of  the  Torrlngton  Board  of  Edu- 

n  m  1950:  to  force  disclosures  from  the 

aston   Sewer   Commission    In    1968:    to 

the  right   of   a   student   reporter   *o 

at  the  police  blotter  in  Waterburv  and 

mand,  through  Ea.stern  Color,  a  revalua- 

of  the  city  which  the  politicians  had 

ed  for  years. 

-lether   the   actions    were    taken    in    the 

rate    name    of    the    newspapers    or    on 

of   The    Eastern    Color   Printing    Co.. 

'ape  v.as  the  man  u  ho  ordered  the  UM- 

"    and   assumed    responsibility   for   the 


i;  presence  was  felt  both  phvslcallv  and 

•nsh  the  editorial  columns  of  the  paper. 

as  a  familiar  figure  on  the  downtown 


t  'A as  possible  to  walk  to  a  destination 
I  ape  did.  and  this  habit  made  him  avail- 
to  anyone  %vho  wan'ed  to  stop  him  on 
streets  with  a  complaint,  a  compliment 
■^ews  item 

Pape   was   nothing    if    no:    meticulous 

;  operation  of  both  the  newspapers  and 

:>rln-ing   plant   and    he   checked   almost 

v;hing  from  workmen's  compensation  re- 

-    and    telephone    bills    to    the    massive 

ex  presses  which  spewed  the  millions 

"^s  of  color  supplements,  comic  books, 

!  fe".ie-S  and  other  materials 

UNDERSTOOD  M,\CHINEF.Y 

vas  widely  felt  at  Eastern  Color  thpr 
igh  he  waa  not  trained  In  the  field,  his 

1  standing  of  the  machinerv  was  as  de- 
as  that  of  the  experts  whom  he  hired 
■~  the  presses  running  smoothly 

i  who  watched  him  ever  the  vears  said 

6S  'Clever  in  searching  out   mpch.anical 

<ms"  and  finding  solutions. 

lough  It   was   his  father  who   IniMafed 

■n;lon  system  for  employees.   It   was  Mr. 

vho  worked  his  -.vay  through  the  com- 

isurance  structure  involved  to  prodiice 

i:  ckatte  eventually  adopted  In  1943  for 

o  i'ees. 

le  1950s  when  William  J.  Pape  reduced 
working  schedule  at  The  Republican 
The  American,  William  B.  Pane  began 
ding  more  time  at  the  papers" ard  f^ss 
e  color  printing  companv. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Long  assistant  publisher  of  the  two  news- 
papers, Mr.  Pape  formallv  became  piiblisher 
fcllowuig  his  father's  death.  Later  his  son 
VVniiam  J.  Pape.  II,  became  active  in  the 
papers'  business  affairs  and  was  elected  as- 
sistant publisher. 

The  elder  Pape  relinquished  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co.  In 
February,  1968,  to  his  son,  Richard  J.  Pape. 
Mr  Pape  then  became  chairman  of  the  board 
and  a^siatani  treasurer  of  the  company. 

He  was  putting  younger  members  of  the 
family  into  positions  of  responsibility  which 
he  had  held  for  many  years. 

BOUGHT    R.AILROAD    ST.-VTION 

Acquisition  of  the  Railroad  Station  on 
Meadow  Street  as  a  plant  for  the  newspapers 
was  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  him. 
He  and  his  father  were  in  complete  agree- 
ment that  the  Waterbury  landmark  ought  to 
be  preserved. 

When  the  then  New  Haven  Railroac*  an- 
nounced It  was  going  to  sell  the  station  the 
Papes  feared  a  buyer  might  deface,  down- 
grade or  destroy  the  station  and  its  famoits 
tower,  and  they  immediately  stepped  in  to 
purchase  it. 

The  failure  of  the  tower  clock  to  work 
properly  annoyed  him  and  the  silence  of  the 
bell  caused  him  further  distress.  He  had 
the  clock  faces,  hand  mechanism  and  bell 
--triker  replaced  In  1963  and  went  further 
to  have  the  tower  Illuminated  so  It  can  be 
seen  from  many  points  in  the  city.  It  is 
clearly  vLsible  on  the  darkest  night  from  the 
highway   interchange. 

A  complete  railroad  buff,  Mr.  Pape  par- 
ticipated In  special  railroad  events,  invited 
fellow  fans  to  climb  the  tower  and  possessed 
a  collection  of  old  railroad  schedules  that 
would  make  any  aficionado  envious. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Water- 
bury  Taxpayers  Association  and  remained  Its 
sec.-etary  from  1947  until  it  wa.s  absorbed  Into 
the  Greater  Waterburv  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  association  served  as  a  watchdog  on 

state  and  municipal  government  with  a  full- 
time  professional  director  knowlecfgeable  In 
governmental  finance  who  attended  board 
meetings,  criticized  city  and  state  actions  and 
made  recommendations  to  the  asscxilation  for 
improvements  in  government. 

Basically.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  scan- 
d.ils  of  the  1930s  and  it  showed  the  concern 
Mr.  Pape  and  other  civic  leaders  had  in 
municipal  affairs. 

WIDE    rNTERE.STS 
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He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a  journalism 
sociBty. 

He   was  a  familiar  figure   at  conventions 
of   professional    newspaper   associations   and 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  in  Connecticut    the  re 
gion  and  nationally. 

Corporate     responsibilities     Included     the 
presidency    of    American-Republican      inc 
chairman    of    the    board    of    EastPrn'  Coio- 
Printing  Co.,  vice-president  of  Paper  Delivery 
Inc..  and  Waterbury   Motor  Lease,  Inc 

As  a  youth  he  had  a  newspaper  route  but 
one  winter  he  transferred  it  to  his  two  young- 
er brothers  to  take  over  a  furnace  route  fram 
the  owner  who  wanted  to  take  a  Florida  vaca- 
tion. In  those  days,  when  furnaces  were  coal 
fired,  it  was  the  ctistom  to  have  someone 
come  in  daily  to  keep  them  properlv  stoked 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Chase 
Building,  Inc..  the  firm  which  bought  the 
structure  across  Grand  St.  from  Citv  Hall 
from  the  Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co.  when  the 
laaer  moved  its  executive  offices  to  Cleveland 
Ohio.  ioiiu, 

SOLD    STRUCTURE 

The  firm  rented  space  commerciallv  and 
eventually  sold  the  structure  to  the  c^tv  to 
serve  as  an  annex  to  City  Hall.  The  mayor's 
office  and  others  were  moved  to  the  annex 
to  make  room  for  the  expanding  Circuit 
Court  in  the  old  City  Hall.  >-"cuit 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  the  former 
Helen  Cronan.  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Cronan;  three  children,  Mrs 
Charles  E.  Poindexter,  the  former  Brenda 
Pape;  two  sons,  William  J.  Pape  II  who  Is 
Ri'h^  T°p'^'  '°r^'"  Patricia "^Moran.  anS 

B  pin.  TT«1=  *  '"'°'^"'''  ^-'B-  Gen.  Robin 
B.  Pape,  USA  iret).  Silver  Spring.  Md  •  a 
.^.ster.  Mrs.  wilder  J.  Greelev?^  th^e  former 
Benita  Pape,  and   five  grandchildren 

A  third  son,  Roger,  died  In  a  boating  ac- 
cident in  I960  near  the  famiiys  stammer 
cottage  in  Madison,  summer 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  YOUTH  FOR 

UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 


There  were  few  areas  of  the  wav  of  life  of 
Waterburlans  where  Mr,  Pape  failed  to  make 
his  presence  known  from  the  Republican 
Party  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  .'\ssocia- 
tlon   and   the   Eastern   States   Exposition. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Waterbury  Hos- 
pital Corp.,  a  rrustee  and  director  of  the 
YMCA  and  former  chairman  of  the  "Y"  board 
and  served  on  various  committees,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  insurance,  executive  and 
fiiiance  committees. 

The  Community  Workshop.  Inc..  was  of 
concern  to  him  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  its  secretary.  He  served  as  trustee  of 
the  Eastern  Sta'es  Exposition,  director  of 
the  Waterbury  National  Bank.  Waterburv 
Savings  Bank,  the  Greater  Waterbury  In- 
dustrial Developm.ent  Corp,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Industrial  Development  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  He  was  a  life  member  of 
the  National  Rifle  As.sociatlon, 

Education  was  a  special  interest.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
Waterbury  Higher  Education,  Inc,  and  the 
mayor's  Educational  Advisorv  Committee 
and  trustee  of  Post  Junior  College, 

Hl3  Journalistic  professional  activities  In- 
cluded the  secretaryship  of  the  Audit  Com- 
mittee of  The  Associated  Press  and  mem- 
bership on  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


OF    CALIFORNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1972 
Mr,  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  was 
out  of  the  city  during  the  e?rly  part  of 
last  month.  I  was  unable  at  that  time  to 
■loin  with  my  many  colleagues  in  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  international  teenage 
student  exchange  program.  Youth  for 
Lnderstanding— the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  organization  of  this  kind  YFU 
IS  also  one  of  the  three  teenage  exchange 
programs  officially  recognized  bv  the 
State  Department. 

This  program  wa.?  instituted  bv  Mrs 
Rachel  Andre-sen  in  1951  on  a  very  lim- 
ited scale  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  since,  as  Mrs.  Andresen  very 
wisely  and  accurately  surmised,  the 
German  youth  of  the  post-Hitler  era 
needed  a  new  perspective  which  could 
be  meaningfully  and  effectively  en- 
hanced by  a  stay  of  approximately  1  year 
VN'ith  an  American  family. 

Since  those  early  years,  students  now 
enjoy  these  broad  cultural  and  sociolog- 
ical experiences  in  exchange  with  44 
countries  from  Argentina  to  Yugoslavia 
There  are  currently  3,500  foreign  stu- 
dents and  2,500  American  students  in- 
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volved  each  year  in  these  countries. 
Summer  programs  are  also  in  opera- 
tion, extending  the  opportunity  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  young  people  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time. 

The  personal  contact  and  close  asso- 
ciation provided  by  these  exchanges  play 
an  extremely  important  role  in  further- 
ing international  understanding  and 
goodwill.  For  this  reason  and  because  of 
the  additional  positive  results  this  pro- 
gram is  capable  of  yielding,  I  believe 
YFU  deserves  the  commendation  and 
continued  support  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  I:  THE 
INEQUITIES  OF  THE  PHASE  H 
RENT    GUIDELINES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
phase  II  began  in  mid-November  1971, 
a  confused  Price  Commission  has  issued 
at  least  three  sets  of  guidelines  for  rent 
increases.  Each  of  these  was  imperfectly 
drawn,  but  the  final  guidelines  issued  on 
December  30,  1971,  contain  a  glaring 
loophole  which  makes  a  mockery  of  any 
claims  to  equity  and  effectiveness  by 
the  economic  stabilization  bureaucracy. 

Specifically,  the  December  30  guide- 
lines permit  landlords,  when  leases  are 
being  signed  or  renewed,  to  raise  rents 
by  a  percentage  equal  to  rent  increases 
imposed  just  before  the  wage  price  freeze 
of  August  15,  1971,  was  announced. 
Thus,  if  a  landlord  increased  a  single 
tenant's  rent  by  30  percent  on  August  1. 
he  is  perfectly  free  to  raise  all  others  by 
that  amount  as  their  leases  come  up  for 
renewal.  The  impact  of  the  rent  guide- 
lines then,  is  to  reward  landlords  who 
imposed  inflationary  rent  increases  last 
summer,  while  subjecting  thousands  who 
rent  their  homes  or  apartments  to  rent 
hikes  of  20.  30.  40  or  more  percent. 

The  Price  Commission,  which  takes 
care  that  applications  for  price  increases 
by  huge  corporations  are  expeditiously 
handled  and  approved,  has  made  no 
move  to  remedy  the  gross  inequities  of  its 
rent  guidelines.  The  legitimate  needs  of 
thousands  of  individual  American  wage 
earners  are  shunted  aside  so  that  the 
stabilization  bureaucracy  may  make 
phase  n  as  smooth  as  possible  for  big 
business. 

Last  week,  a  number  of  us  in  the  House 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Price  Commission,  protesting  the  glar- 
ing loopholes  in  the  rent  regulations  and 
urging  a  totally  new  set  of  guidelines.  We 
believe  that  no  rent  raises  except  those 
"occasioned  by  real  estate  tax  increases" 
be  allowed  and  that  "this  ban  should  be 
retroactive  to  November  15."  I  urge  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  did  not  Join  in 
signing  this  letter  to  add  their  voices  to 
the  call  for  immediate  reform  of  the 
Price  Commission's  rent  guidelines. 

Finally.  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  press  release  containing  the 
full  text  of  our  letter  to  Chairman  Gray- 
son of  the  Price  Commission: 


promul- 
landlord 
rent    In- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congressmen  Urge  Phase  II  Ban  on  Rent 
Increases 
Washington.   DC,   March   3.    1972  ^A   bi- 
partisan group  of  Congressmen  representing 

dlflferent  sections  of  the  nation  have  called 

upon  the  Price  Commission  to  ban  all   rent 

Increases  retroactively  to  November  15  with 

the   exception   of   thob"  made   necessary   by 
real  estate  tax  increases. 

In  a  letter  to  Price  Commission  Chairman 
C.  Jackson  Grayson,  the  Congressmen  said 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  "glaring  and 
unjustified  loophole  in  the  Price  Commis- 
sion's regulations  on  rents  which  allow  a 
landlord  to  increase  rents  by  20.  30.  or  even 
40  percent  "  The  Congressmen  charged  that 
the  regulations  perpetuate  inflationary  rent 
increases  that  were  taking  place  before  the 
Phase  I  freeze  on  wages  and  prices. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter: 
Dear  Chairman  Grayson:  We  are  writing 
to  express  our  concern  over  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  glaring  and  unjustified  loophole  In 
the  Price  Commission's  regulations  on  rents 
which  allow  a  landload  to  increase  rents  by 
20,   30,   or   even   40   per   cent. 

The  "average  transaction"  rule 
gated  by  the  Commission  allows  a 
to  use.  as  a  basis  for  computing 
creases,  the  average  rent  increase  transacted 
by  him  during  the  base  period  In  1971,  the 
30  day  period  immediately  prior  to  the  Phase 
I  freeze  on  wages  and  prices  No  matter  how 
high  or  exhorbitant  this  average  increase 
may  have  been,  the  landload  is  free  to  pass  it 
on  to  his  tenants  under  Phase  II  regulations. 
Beyond  this,  the  regulations  permit  him  to 
tack  on  an  additional  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  increase. 

The  fundamental  problem  with  the  "aver- 
age transaction"  rule  is  that  it  uses  as  a  base 
period  the  time  when  inflation  in  this 
country  was  at  its  greatest.  Rather  than  at- 
tempting to  curb  these  high  rates  of  rent  In- 
creases, the  regulations  of  the  Price  ConimL=- 
sion  have  codified  and  institutionalized  them. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
in  determining  the  cost  of  living  is  what 
people  have  to  pay  to  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  By  allov.ing  landlords  to  charge  the 
same  overage  increases  under  Phase  II  as 
they  did  when  there  were  no  controls  at  all, 
the  Price  Commission  is  perpetuating  in- 
flation. 

We  propose  tliat  no  rent  increases  be  al- 
lowed under  Phase  II  except  those  occasioned 
by  real  estate  tax  increases.  This  ban  should 
be  retroactive  to  Novemer  15  to  remedy  the 
many  inequitable  rent  Increases  that  took 
place  after  the  Phase  I  freeze  and  under  the 
existing  controls. 

This  Phase  II  ban  would  not  only  help  to 
curb  Infiation,  but  it  would  also  make  admin- 
istration of  enforcement  of  the  controls  con- 
siderably easier. 
Sincerely, 

John  G,  Dow, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Cosigners 

Bella  S.  Abzug  of  New  York. 

Herman  Badlllo  of  New  York. 

James  A.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  P.  Boland  of  Massachusetts. 

Shirley  Chisholm  of  New  York. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California. 

Sam  Gibbons  of  Florida. 

Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York. 

William  D.  Hathaway  of  Maine. 

Henry  HelstoskI  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  I.  Koch  of  New  York. 

Norman  F.  Lent  of  New  York. 

Harold  D.  Donohue  of  Massachusetts. 

Mike  McCormack  of  Washington. 

William  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Charles  Rangel  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Rees  of  California. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

William  Ryan  of  New  York. 

James  H.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

G.  William  Whltehurst  of  Virginia. 
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Lester  L  Wolff  of  New  York. 
Jim  Wright  of  Texas 
Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 
Domlnlck  V   Daniels  cf  New  Jersey. 
Those  signing  identical  letters  were: 
Joshua  Ell  berg  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joiiathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 
Bertram  Podell  of  New  York. 
Harold  Donohue  of  Massachusetts. 
Arthur  Link  cf  Nonh  Dakota. 
Domlnlck  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  Diggs  of  Michigan. 


OPEN   COURT— READING 
ACCOUNTABILITY' 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Mavih  9.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  problem 
which  ha.>^  plagued  our  public  schools, 
and  particularly  the  public  .schools  in 
large  urban  areas,  is  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren are  not  learning  such  fundamentals 
as  readinLT  writing,  history,  and  arith- 
metic. 

In  many  instances,  children  are  pro- 
moted from  one  grade  to  another  regard- 
less of  their  performance,  a  situation 
which  has  led  to  the  call  for  "open  uni- 
versities," meaning  universities  in  which 
thase  applying  for  admis.sion  are  ad- 
mitted regardless  of  their  ability  and 
training 

One  pl.m  wlrch  has  had  dnimatic  re- 
sults in  teaching  children  to  read  is  that 
of  the  open  court  accountability  plan. 
The  first  of  it.s  kind  in  the  Nation,  it  will 
be  extended  to  include  the  .second  grade 
beginnine  in  September  1972.  The  puar- 
ant-ee  coming  with  this  plan  is  that 
schools  using  the  oix'n  court  procram 
would  be  refunded  10  percent  of  the  price 
of  the  program  for  each  month  below 
grade  level  at  which  the  class  wa,s  rated 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Mr.  Blouke  Carus,  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  open  court,  said : 

We  believe  accountability  is  fundamentally 
sound;  schools  deserve  to  receive  full  value 
for  funds  spejit  on  curriculum  material. 

Discussing  this  plan,  Hope  Justus  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  noted  that: 

The  progiam  uses  an  Intensive  phonics  ap- 
proach to  reading.  Students  first  learn  43 
sounds.  They  build  these  into  words,  then 
sentences,  and  on  to  paragraphs  and  little 
stories.  TTie  textural  materials  are  not  hard- 
cover readers,  but  colorful  combination  read- 
er-work-booklets based  on  children's  classics, 
folk  tales,  and  poetry. 

"One  of  the  major  difTerences."  said 
Jerry  Lebo,  head  of  teacher  training  for 
the  company,  'is  our  metliod  in  which 
everything  a  child  does  he  sees,  he  says, 
he  hears,  and  he  writes."  Open  court 
calls  its  offering  a  correlated  language 
arts  program,  instead  of  ju.'-t  calling  it  a 
reading  program. 

Miss  Justus  notes  that , 

I  found  a  surprising  degree  and  unanimity 
of  enthu<:lasm  among  teachers  at  all  types 
of  schools.  Principals  consistently  reported 
generally  rising  if  not  spectacularly  improved 
test  scores. 

A  school  system  in  which  the  teacher 
receives  the  same  wages  and  advance- 
ment regardless  of  whether  or  not  chil- 
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learn  is  one  which  provides  no  in- 
,e  for  achievement.  This  program 
part  of  the  answer  to  the  failing 
■  standards  in  our  inner  cities. 
ish  to  share  Miss  Justus'  article, 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribime 
17.  1971  with  my  colleagues, 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec    17.   1971] 
One  Reading  Program   for  .All 
(By  Hope  Justus) 
the   people   at   Open  Court   Publishing 
lany    in   La   Salle.    111.,   have    produced 
they   believe   they   have   and    are    be- 
g    to    document.    "Open    Court"    may 
become  a  household  word  among  teach- 
:d  school  board  members 
r.i  Court  has  developed  a  reading  pro- 
that     works — with     Spanish-speaking 
■en.    m    Inner    city    schools    with    high 
turnover,    in    the   schools   of   aff.uent 
bla,  and  In  city  schools  with  suburban 
es 

ticaP 
was  I.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  cardinal 
of  m-vogue  reading  thinking:  No  one 
:h   to   teaching   reading   is  successful 
■very  type  of  child, 

THEY'RE    TALKING    NOW 

that   Is  the  kind  of  thinking  which 

!d  the  Chicago  public  schools  to  em- 

iiearly   50   different   reading   programs. 

ipproach  hasn't  seemed  wildly  success- 

i:her,  so  I  swallowed  some  of  my  skep- 

and  went  to  an  Open  Court  brleflng 

!  Chicago  press   aud   local   educators. 

didn't  want  to  make  a  lot  of  noise 
we  felt  sure  about  what  we  had." 
3Uke  Carus,  the  company's  publisher. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  was  here  that  ray  -keptlclsm  shot  up 
again.   In    what   kii.d   r  ools  were   they 

operating^  Under  vvh  »,  oo:  M.^ns?  A  com- 
mon fault  with  fa  icy  performance  contract 
arrangements  is  thai  ihey  don't  approximate 
the  classroom  realities  ui.der  which  the  aver- 
age teacher  must  work.  Thev  mav,  for  ex- 
ample, specify  attendance  levels  which  must 
be  maintained  or  exclude  from  the  contract 
guarantee  students  who  enter  the  program 
late. 

But  Open  Court  was  different  In  this  re- 
spect, too.  Operating  in  all  50  states  and 
several  foreign  countries.  Open  Court  can 
cite  several  studies  to  document  success  in 
classrooms  where  English  is  a  second  lan- 
guage for  many  students— both  in  Inner  city 
and  affluent  schools. 

What  about  pupil  mobility?  Would  they 
make  the  guarantee  to  a  school  with,  for 
example.  50  per  cent  pupil  turnover  in  a 
year'  "Yes.  we  are  willing  to  absorb  that,"  a 
company  official  said,  unblinking. 

NO    REFUNDS    YET 

The  company  began  offering  the  1st  grade 
guarantee  in  1969  and  so  far  has  not  given 
any  refunds 

I  went  away  Impressed  enough  to  want  to 
do  some  checking  with  Chicago  public 
schools  using  Open  Court. 

I  found  a  surprising  de-jree  and  unanimity 
of  enthusiasm  among  teachers  at  all  types 
of  schools.  PrinclpaU  couslstentiv  reported 
generally  rising  if  not  spectacularlv  improved 
test  scores. 

When  the  customers  sound  as  much  like 
the  company's  public  relatlor.s  team  as  was 
the  case  here,  something  is  happeni-.g  that  U 
worth  watching. 
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after  five   years  of  development   and 
nore  years  of  evaluation,  company  ofB- 
Te  starting  to  trumpet 
program  uses  an  intensive  phonics  ap- 
to   reading.   Students   first   learn   43 
They  build   these  Into   words,   then 
s,  and  on  to  paragraphs  and  little 
The  textual  materials  are  not  hard- 
readers,     but     colorful     combination 
readert-work-booklets     based     on     children's 
,  folk  tales,  and  poetry, 
vhat's   so   different?   Perhaps    not    all 
uch  so  far. 

one  of  the  major  differences."  said 

lebo.  head  of  teacher  training  for  the 

y,  "Is  our  method  in  which  everything 

does  he  sees,  he  says,  he  hears,  and 

es." 

programs.   Lebo    maliualned.    either 

these    skills    separately    or    postpone 

sually  writing — for  later  development. 

why  Open  Court  labels  its  offering  a 

ted  language  arts  program."  Instead 

calling  It  a  reading  program.. 

1  itroducing  writing  early,  the  program 

much   of   the  child's  own   work   into 

materials.  For  example,  what  a  child 

working    independe:!tly   may    become 

lling  and  penmanship  lesson  for  the 


PAROLE  BOARD  A  STARTING  PLACE 
FOR  PRISON  REFORM:  COSPON- 
SORS  NEW  LEGISLATION 


A    PROGRAM    FOR    PLANNING 

ther   difference   from    many   programs 

Open  Court   trains   teachers   to   use 

program  before  beginning  In  any  school, 

.id^s  additional   training  and  discussion 

ter  It  has  started,  and  sends  its  own 

nts  to  observe  classes  and  give  follow 

help. 

ompany  has  grown  confident  enough 

a  written  guarantee  of  success  with 

2d  grade  materials.  At  the  end  of  the 

rear,  the  company  will  refund  10  per 

1    the  program  costs  for  each  month 

^rade  level  at  which  a  class  using  the 

3  Is  rated 

hool  selects  one  of  several  nationally 
tests    evaluation    before    and 
course. 
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HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGA.N- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.^  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pris- 
ons of  America  offer  a  .spectacle  of  com- 
plete despotism.  In  fact,  our  entire  svstem 
of  ju.stice,  from  the  police,  through  the 
courts,  to  prison  and  eventually  parole, 
is  testimony  to  our  failure  to  render  and 
mete  out  justice  according  to  our  own 
standard.^.  Somewhere  mid.-t  tlii.s  enigma 
called  the  penal  system,  a  beginning  must 
be  made  to  reform  and  restructure  pres- 
ent institutions.  The  Federal  Board  of 
Parole,  that  puzzling  anachronism,  is  as 
good  a.>,  any  place  to  start.  Long  ignored 
because  of  public  ignorance  and  bureau- 
cratic boredom,  the  Board  of  Paiole  has 
moved  in  my.sterious  way.s  while  hiding 
under  the  cloak  of  .<;ecrecy  and  obscurity 
As  pre.sently  structured,  eight  men,  with 
the  a.ssistance  of  a  small  group  of  exam- 
iners,  are  charged  with   deciding  some 
20.000  separate  applications  for   parole 
each    year.   Iii    the   absence   of   specific 
guideline.^,  decision.s  are  made  arbitrarily 
and  are  absolute.  Results  are  not  pub- 
lished, and  hearing.^  aie  brief.  Inmates 
must  appear  before  the  Board  unrepre- 
.sented  by  counsel  and  without  the  pro- 
tective guard  of  the  public  eye.  In  short, 
the  Board  is  the  inmate's  judge  and  jur\-' 
The  immense  discretionary  powers  of 
the  Board  frequently  permit  it  to  over- 
step the  boundaries  of  parole  cases  and 
to  enter  the  political  arena.  Though  in 
fact  a  part  of  the  judicial  procedure,  the 


Board  can  also  be  viewed  as  exercising 
the  kind  of  power  which  causes  it  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  executive  branch 
A  flagrant  example  of  its  political  behav- 
ior occurred  when  for  a  while  parole  was 
uniformly  denied  to  war  resisters  Be- 
cause of  the  administration's  hostility  to 
the  resisters.  the  Board  denied  them 
parole  while  routinely  granting  it  to  oth- 
ers guilty  of  serious  crimes  of  violence 
This  is  the  Board's  real  power  and  its 
potential  danger  to  justice. 

Though  long  concealed  in  the  shad- 
owy rece.ss  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
the  workings  of  the  Board  recently  camie 
to  light  when  20  inmates  instituted  a 
class  action  suit  demanding  certain  due 
process  measures  in  the  parole  proced- 
ure. Congress  itself  has  begun  to  take 
interest  in  the  issue  of  penal  reform.  A 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  is  pres- 
ently  hearing   testimony    on   the   arbi- 
trary and  unconstitutional  practices  of 
the  Board.  The  bill  presently  before  it. 
H.R.  13118,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  Robert  Kasten- 
MEIER  of  Wisconsin  and  cosponsored  by 
myself   and  Representatives  Ryan  and 
MiKVA,  would  correct  many  of  these  un- 
fair practices.  It  would  establish  an  in- 
dependent   Board    of    Parole,    separate 
from  the  Justice  Department.  It  would 
provide  for  fair  and  equitable  Federal 
parole  procedures.  The  burden  for  a  pris- 
oner's release  would  be  shifted  from  his 
shoulders   to   the   Parole   Board   which 
would  be  required  to  release  him  on  find- 
ing in  favor  of  parole.  Present  law  per- 
mits denial  of  parole  even  after  a  fav- 
orable decision.  The  bill  also  sets  out 
factors  which  the  Board  must  consider 
in    determining    whether    to    release    a 
prisoner;  present  law  has  no  such  com- 
parable provision.  If  parole  is  denied,  the 
Board  will  have  to  give  good  and  par- 
ticular reasons  for  doing  so. 

Other  previously  omitted  procedural 
requirements  are  written  into  the  bill- 
a  time  schedule  is  set  for  hearings,  the 
right  to  counsel  is  guaranteed,  and  ma- 
terials used  by  the  Board  must  be  made 
available.  Finally,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Parole  Institute,  and 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
operation  of  fair  and  adequately  staffed 
parole  systems.  While  such  legislation  is 
certainly  a  beginning,  it  is  only  a  small, 
first  step  on  the  path  to  comprehensive 
penal  reform 

Beyond  the  level  of  administrative 
procedure,  the  fundamental  obstacles  of 
cla.ss  and  race  compound  what  is  already 
a  very  complex  problem— rehabilitating 
convicted  felons.  The  present  svstem  has 
shown  little  success  in  reducing  the  rate 
of  recidivism.  Sweeping  reforms  must  be 
instituted  to  synchronize  the  workings 
of  corrections  and  parole,  making  their 
goal— rehabilitation  of  inmates — take  on 
real  meaning.  Too  often  rehabilitation 
IS  a  meaningless  term  regarded  cynically 
by  those  who  are  supposed  to  bring 
about  rehabilitation. 

More  direct  routes  must  be  found  for 
involving  the  community  as  well  as  pa- 
role officers  in  prisoner  rehabilitation 
and  return  to  society.  Use  of  extensive 
counseling  services,  half-way  houses, 
and  former  inmate  self-help  organiza- 
tions could  substantially  reduce  the  frus- 
trations and  sense  of  alienation  which 
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former  convicts  experience  after  leav- 
ing prison. 

The  House  hearings  on  parole  have 
brought  home  the  stark  realization  that 
penal  reform  must  be  coupled  with  re- 
forms of  the  broader  society  in  which  we 
live.  Race,  class,  and  poverty  must  be 
fought  along  with  prison  problems,  for 
they  are  the  conditions  which  create 
crippling  environments  and  pave  the 
path  to  prison. 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  HEART, 
LUNG.  BLOOD  BILL 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  increase 
and  coordinate  our  national  resources  in 
an  accelerated  effort  to  attack  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  killer — heart  disease. 

This  legislation  also  puts  a  priority  on 
solving  the  problems  related  to  lung  and 
blood  and  their  related  diseases  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  legislation  will  bring 
about  a  significant  reduction  in  death 
and  illness  from  these  diseases. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment  have  joined 
with  me  and  that  Senator  Kennedy  has 
13  of  his  colleagues  supporting  a  similar 
bill  in  the  Senate.  Joining  with  me  are 
Mr.  Satterfield  of  'Virginia:  Mr.  Kyros 
of  Maine:  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina: 
Mr.  Symington  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Roy  of 
Kansas:  Mr.  Nelsen  of  Minnesota:  Mr. 
Carter  of  Kentucky:  and  Mr.  Hastings 
of  New  York. 

Unlike  cancer,  we  can  predict  and 
prevent  heart  attacks  and  strokes  in 
many  cases.  If  this  legislation  is  fully 
implemented.  I  feel  confident  that  we  can 
substantially  reduce  heart  disease  as  the 
Nation's  No.  1  killer  within  the  decade 
and  great  progress  can  be  made  in  the  5 
to  7  years  after  its  implementation. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  predict  a  cure 
for  cardiovascular  disease,  for  we  are  not 
that  far.  But  I  am  extremely  heartened 
by  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
this  area  by  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute. 

More  than  1.2  million  Americans  suf- 
fer heart  attacks  each  year,  of  which 
more  than  500.000  die.  And  more  than 
200.000  Americans  die  of  stroke  each 
year. 

The  work  which  we  have  already  done 
In  the  area  of  predictability  and  preven- 
tion indicates  that  if  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  established,  we  can  reduce 
these  statistics  by  as  much  as  30  percent 
within  5  to  7  years  and  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  some  experts  forecast  reductions 
anywhere  from  30  to  80  percent. 

Taking  even  the  most  conservative  es- 
timate, you  can  see  that  this  would  have 
a  tremendous  effect  on  one  of  our  great- 
est health  problems. 

The  greatest  fault  thus  far  has  been  a 
lack  of  funding,  manpower  and  priority. 
I  think  this  legislation  will  remedy  all 
three  of  these  deficiencies. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  bill  provides  for  increased  fund- 
ing from  the  present  level  of  $232  million 
for  this  year,  to  $1.2  billion  over  the  next 
3  years.  At  a  minimum,  an  increase  in 
manpower  of  more  than  100  is  vitally 
needed  to  boost  the  manpower  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  to  700. 

The  manpower  situation  in  the  lung 
and  blood  division  is  appalling.  Emphy- 
sema is  the  fasting  growing  killer  in  the 
land.  Yet  the  lung  division  had  only  one 
senior  doctor  before  January  of  tliis  year. 
Now  there  are  only  three.  Most  divisions 
should  be  staffed  by  about  40  people.  And 
in  the  blood  division  we  have  only  one 
senior  staffer  and  only  four  other  em- 
ployees. 

We  have  about  $21  million  for  lung  and 
$30  million  for  blood,  but,  becau.se  of  the 
almost  total  lack  of  in-house  capabilities, 
these  funds  are  going  to  grant  and  con- 
tract awards. 

Lung  problems  contributed  or  directly 
caused  almost  90.000  deaths  in  1970. 

An  estimated  10  million  Americans  suf- 
fer from  chronic  respiratory  diseases,  1 
million  from  emphysema,  4  million  from 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  5  million  from 
asthma.  Social  security  payments  to 
these  people  run  in  excess  of  $90  million 
annually. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  PREEDOM 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  recently  con- 
ducted its  nationwide  '"Voice  of  Democ- 
racy" oratorical  contest  in  which  more 
than  500,000  young  men  and  women  :n 
over  7,000  of  the  Nation's  high  schools 
participated.  The  theme  this  year  was 
"My  Responsibility  to  Freedom."  In  'Vir- 
ginia, our  statewide  winner  was  Miss 
Phyllis  McBee,  of  Hopewell,  Va. 

Not  only  am  I  proud  of  Miss  McBee's 
achievement,  because  she  was  one  of  my 
constituents,  but  also  because  of  tiie  fine 
message  wiiich  her  speech  conveys.  Wc 
hear  a  great  deal  today  in  critici>m  of 
some  of  the  activities  of  our  youth,  there- 
fore, I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  to  those 
many  outstanding  young  people  who 
continue  to  hold  forth  the  high  ideals  of 
democracy.  She  sets  forth  in  clear  terms, 
not  only  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  but 
also  its  responsibilities.  I  commend  he:' 
speech  to  the  reading  of  the  Members  of 
the  House: 

My  Responsibiltty  to  Freedom 

America  was  formed  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, one  built,  not  for  glory,  but  for  democ- 
racy. 'When  our  forefathers  fought  for  their 
freedom,  they  risked  their  lives.  Patrick 
Henry's  rousing  "Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me 
Death!"  was  typical  of  the  feelings  of  the 
gallant  men  who  founded  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  men  who  were  the  first  Americans  had 
the  responsibility  of  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom. 'When  they  gained  It,  they  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  it  worked.  I  also 
have  the  responsibility  of  making  freedom 
work.  I  treasure  my  freedoms,  use  them,  and 
sometimes  even  take  them  for  granted.  I  try 
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to  remember  that  laws  I  may  not  like  are 
necessary  so  that  I  can  enjoy  my  own  free- 
doms. 

I  am  an  Independent  ir.divldual,  but  being 
free  Isn't  all  fun  and  games  To  be  able  to 
enjoy  my  own  freedoms.  I  can't  step  on  those 
of  others  Ha-.mg  the  right  to  protest  and  the 
right  of  free  speech,  doesn't  mean  that  I  h&xe 
the  right  to  s.mash  windows,  create  a  riot, 
shout  obscenities  at  my  neighbors,  or  hbel 
my  chost-n  representative  to  the  government. 
There  l.s  a  wonderful  idea  m  our  Constitution 
which  Is  that  we  can  do  almost  anything  that 
won't  hun  anyone  else  Riots  and  laws  re- 
strictt'ig  freedom  not  only  hurl  me.  they  hurt 
many  others  Freedoms,  when  abused,  are 
freedoms  no  longer.  My  first  responsibility 
to  freedom,  then,  is  to  understand  what  free- 
dom in\olves.  People  do  not  realize  the  price 
that  was  paid  for  freedom:  Bloody  feet 
wrapped  m  rags  to  keep  out  freezing  cold, 
-scant  !ood  to  feed  starving  stomachs.  Lives 
given  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Have  these 
sacrifices  been  made  in  vain''  Do  I.  as  a  re- 
spor.slble  citizen,  have  the  right  to  think  my 
country  owes  me  anything'^  What  indeed 
have  I  ever  done  to  deserve  all  the  freedoms 
and  privileges  I  receive — Just  because  I  Am 
a  citizen?  Maybe  we  all  should  lh!i;k  about 
this  once  l:i  a  while  and  think  deeply  about 
President  Kened' 's  statement  "Its  not  what 
your  country  can  do  fur  you.  it's  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country."  If  everyone  thought 
first  of  his  country  and  the  Golden  R\ile.  we'd 
have  taken  a  giant  step  toward  true  peace — 
we'd  all  be  working  toward  a  better  America. 
I  should  also  ask  myself  how  I'd  feel  if  my 
freedoms  were  taken  away  Anoth.er  respon- 
sibility, then,  is  to  myself  That  means  that 
I  must  be  reasonable  and  fair-minded  In  my 
actions  as  a  citizen. 

Mixed  with  my  love  fcr  my  country  i.«  a 
feeling  of  devotloji  and  pride  Though  some- 
times my  faith  in  the  government  is  shaken, 
the  nece.ssity  of  freedom  is  always  present  I 
am  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  pre- 
serving and  protecting  it.  I  was  born  with 
freedom  as  my  heritage  and  I  hope  to  die 
leaving  the  heritage  of  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple coming  after  me. 

It  has  always  taken  blood  and  courage,  war 
and  faith  to  make  a  nation  free.  The  pur- 
chase price  of  ireedom  Is  always  high,  but  Is 
never  paid  with  regret.  Our  nation  was  forged 
in  the  fires  of  revolution,  hammered  by  stern 
blows  of  Fate,  shaped  with  hope.  a;-.d  tem- 
pered with  despair  My  responsibility  as  a  free 
Individual  in  a  nation  created  for  freedom, 
lies  In  maintaining  that  freedom  Whether 
It  is  making  laws  or  obeying  them,  fighting 
for  freedom  or  defending  it.  the  work  must  be 
done  and  must  be  done  by  all  .  .  .  Freedom 
is  not  free 


FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHISETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  personal  prinlege  and  pleas- 
ure to  join  here  with  my  coneai--ue,«  in 
commemorating  the  origin  of  Lithuania's 
declaration  of  independence.  This  year 
we  mark  the  54th  anniversary  of  that 
very  special  historical  event. 

Back  on  February  16,  1918.  after  more 
than  a  century  of  Czarist  Rus.sian  oc- 
cupation, the  people  of  Lithuania  de- 
clared their  independence. 

However  and  unfortunately,  tliey  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  free  people  for  little  more  than 
two  decades. 
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Lithuania  was  deprived  of  her  hard- 

w(  n.  long-sought  independence  when  the 

Ri-ssian  Army  illegally  occupied  Lithu- 

atia  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II.  Ex- 

f  or  a  very  brief  period  of  Nazi  dom- 

tion.  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 

unjustly  occupy  Lithuania  right  up  to 

s  very  day. 

Throughout  this  long  period,  the  peo- 

of  Lithuania  have  bravely  suffered  al- 

st  mconceivable  hardships  and  cruel- 

from  Russian  persecution,  assassina- 

and  slavery. 

evertheless,    the    valiant    people    of 
have  never  given  up  their  per- 
struggle  and  desire  to  be  free 
in. 
Respite  the  inhuman  treatment  of  their 
captors,  their  stalwart  ancestors 
remained  steadfast  in  their  com- 
ment  to   their   faith,   their  culture, 
r  language  and  their  ideals, 
doing  this  they  have  become  an  in- 
example  to  the  whole  world  in 
r  unconquerable  resistence  to  repres- 
and  tyranny. 

Ithough,  today,  we  express  common 
that  Lithuania  is  not  free,  we  are 
to  recognize  and  to  applaud  the 
spirit  which  still  burns  within  the 
people. 
15  this  undaunted  spirit  of  a  great 
that  prompts   us  to  speak  out 
their  continued  slavery. 
We,  as  citizens  in  a  nation  "conceived 
iberty",  should  not  and  cannot  re- 
silent  while  the  freedom  loving  peo- 
3f  Lithuania  and  other  small  nations 
the  persecuted  captives  of  Com- 
Lmperialism. 
That  is  why  both  as  a  Representative 
(Jongress  and  as  a  private  citizen  who 
s  the  virtues  of  the  Lithuariian  peo- 
I  believe  we  must  continue  to  pub- 
in  every  way  that  we  can  the  ter- 
cruelties   being    visited   upon   the 
uanian  people.  We  must  continue  to 
asize  that  the  Russian  occupation 
and  unjust. 
\\|e  must  keep  reminding  ourselves,  our 
fcllcv/  Americans,  and  all  the  citizens  of 
the  free  world  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple  ire  being  held  as  slaves  by  a  power- 
ful   lation  that  issues  wcrd.s  of  freedom 
but  vhose  forceful  actions  make  a  mock- 
eiT  '  f  those  words. 

If  we  ignore  what  we  know  to  be  the 
trut  1  about  Commuriist  hypocrisy,  we 
will  \3e  abandoning  the  principles  of  our 
own  national  birth  and  jeopardizing  our 
own  freedom. 

Oi  r  common  obligation  is  to  stir  the 
consnence  of  the  world  through  our  own 
Gov(  rnment  and  the  United  Nations  to 
act  i  gainst  tyranny  and  to  preserve  hope 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  valiant 
Lithuanian  people. 
THs  commemoration  is  helpful  in  our 
cause.  It  serves  to  renew  our  own 
for  the  achievement  of  Uberty 
ania  and  to  demonstrate  to  her 
e  that  they  do  not  stand  alone  and 
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and  again  take  her  ritrhtful  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

So.  in  spite  of  our  sadness,  on  this  54th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  independence 
let  us  look  confidently  to  a  brighter  fu- 
ture because  we  all  know  that  freedom 
caimot  be  forever  denied  to  the  courage- 
ous Lithuanian  people  who  have  ever  re- 
mained immoveable  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  heroic  traditions  of  their  country 
and  the  tremendous  faith  of  theiV 
fathers. 
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DRUG  FIGHT  AIMING  FOR  THE 
WHOLESALERS 
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sure  that  if  we  persevere  in  our 
efforts  the  day  must  and  will  come 
Lithuania  will  regain  her  liberty 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF'    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurf'dap.  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  new  initiative  to  fight  drug 
abuse  will  go  a  Ion?  way  to  cure  this 
scourge  that  is  sweeping  tiie  country.  We 
all  know  how  vital  Federal  legislation 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  is  if  we  are 
going  to  effectively  deal  with  the  nar- 
cotics problem.  But  all  these  programs 
will  be  meaningless  unless  we  are  able  to 
attract  highly  talented  and  dedicated 
people  to  carry  out  the  thrust  of  Federal 
efforts. 

One  such  individual.  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  eastern  district.  Robert  A.  Morse  has 
spent  a  good  part  of  his  professional  life 
dealing  with  drue  traffickers.  His  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement  is  most  im- 
portant because  as  U.S.  attorney  for 
Brooklyn.  Queens.  Nassau,  and  Suffolk 
Counties  he  will  be  the  main  thrust  be- 
hind the  new  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement. 

As  the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold  the 
job  of  U.S.  attorney.  Mr.  Morse  is  a  dy- 
namic and  thoughtful  man  who  takes  his 
responsibilities  seriously. 

Last  Sunday,  the  Long  Island  Press, 
one  of  New  York  City's  finest  newspapers 
published  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative article,  which  I  believe  cap- 
tures the  personality,  dedication  and 
forcefulness  of  Mr.  Morse.  The  article 
outlines  some  of  the  ideas  and  innova- 
tions Mr.  Morse  has  implemented  since  he 
accepted  the  position  last  summer.  His 
accomplishments  are  most  impressive 
considering  the  short  time  he  has  been  in 
office. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  insert  that 
article  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  get  a  glimpse  of  this  most 
talented  and  energetic  U.S.  attorney. 
The  article  follows: 
Drug  Fight  Aiming  for  the  Wholesalers 

iBy  Seymour  Marks) 
The  new  nationwide  crackdown  on  dan- 
gerous drugs,  working  through  an  independ- 
ent agency  created  by  the  President  a  few 
weeks  ago.  will  not  throw  Its  heaviest  weight 
against  the  major  international  suppliers. 
nor  the  little  street  corner  pushers. 

It  will  cut  its  biggest  swath  right  down 
the  middle — the  big  wholesalers  who  are  the 
transmission  line  beiwee.i  overseas  sources 
and  domestic  little  men  who  peddle  "nickel" 
(*5)   and  "dime"  ($10)   bags. 

So  says  the  new  US,  Attorney  for  the  East- 
ern District,  Robert  A.  Morse  of  Brooklyn 
Heights,  the  youngest  man   (42)    at  his  ap- 


pointment   last    August    ever    to    hold    the 
job. 

And  he  ought  to  know,  because  New  York 
City  will  be  one  of  nine  headquarters  cities 
for  the  new  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement, and  much  of  its  work  will  center 
m  the  metropolitan  counties. 

Morse,  whose  federal  domain  covers  Brook- 
lyn. Queens.  Nassau,  Suffolk  and  Staten  Is- 
land, will  play  an  Important  role  in  the 
battle,  because  his  assistants  will  prosecute 
many  of  the  cases  originated  by  the  national 
team. 

We've  been  hearing  about  narcotics  crack- 
downs for  years — how  does  the  new  one 
differ? 

"It's  an  infusion  of  manpower  at  the  mid- 
dle level,"  explained  Morse.  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  concentrates  on  the  larger 
drug  rings.  The  little  pusher  is  for  the  locals. 
That  leaves  the  middle-level  big  wholesalers. 
"No  sooner  have  we  stopped  one  major  in- 
ternational source,  let's  say  by  signing  a 
treaty  with  Turkey,  than  a  new  source  pops 
up  in  Asia.  The  middle-level  transmission 
line  remains  the  same.  We  expect  the  new 
teams  to  make  a  big  dent  at  this  level." 

Morse,  a  moderately-short,  chunky  man 
with  grayish  hair  that  is  short  bv  the  cur- 
rent vogue,  but  long  by  old  "butch"  haircut 
standards,  has  placed  his  faith  in  a  staff  of 
47  mostly-young  assistants. 

Typical  of  some  of  his  top  hands  are  his 
executive  assistant,  Edward  Thompson  Jr., 
32.  of  Huntington  Station,  son  of  a  state  Su- 
preme Court  Justice:  his  criminal  division 
chief.  Edward  Boyd  V  of  Garden  City,  who 
IS  only  28:  his  civil  division  chief.  James 
Porter.  33.  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  appeals 
chief.  David  Trager.  34,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  young  U.S.  attorney  and  his  voung 
staf  have  some  youthful  ideas  about  pri- 
orities. No.  2  on  his  worksheet,  after  the 
narcotics  push,  is  ecology — pollution  of  nav- 
igable waters. 

He  feels  that  spotting  a  polluter  and  haul- 
ing him  to  court  is  not  enough.  The  Idea  Is 
to  get  the  polUuer  to  give  his  own  business 
priority  to  projects  and  expenditures  that 
•.vill  end  existing  pollution  and  eliminate  Its 
threat  for  the  future. 

As  chief  assistant  to  his  predecessor.  Ed- 
ward R.  Neaher  (now  a  federal  Judge)  for  two 
years.  Morse  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
work  out  ways  of  achieving  those  ends  In  the 
fight  against  pollution.  Now.  as  the  chief,  he 
can  draw  on  that  experience. 

"We  will  soon  announce  that  a  national 
corporation  will  be  spending  $7.5  million  for 
rehabilitating  a  metropolitan  oil  terminal, 
and  $2,250,000  of  that  amount  will  be  for 
anti-pollution  devices  to  prevent  oil  leaks 
from  tanks  Into  the  water,"  he  said. 

The  announcement  probably  won't  come 
from  Morse's  Brooklyn  offices,  but  from 
Washington.  The  Justice  Department  likes 
to  take  its  own  due  credit. 

"We  get  that  sort  of  thing  done  without 
legal  action— Just  discussion."  said  Morse. 
■We  sat  down  with  the  corporation's  lawyer. 
sitting  right  there  where  you  are.  and  We 
said.  Counselor,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?'  We  kicked  it  back  and  forth,  and 
then  the  plan  was  evolved." 

Morse  works  closely  with  city  and  state 
agencies,  especially  In  connection  with  the 
tons  of  raw  sewage  stll"  being  dumped  Into 
surrounding  waters  by  municipalities. 

"We  coordinate  our  alms  with  the  city 
peoplA."  he  said,  "and  often  get  them  to 
change  priorities — like  showing  them  that 
building  a  sewer  this  year  Instead  of  next 
year  might  solve  a  great  pollution  problem. 
We  get  some  Important  things  done  that  wav. 
without  public  furor.  ' 

Morse's  background  of  private  practice 
and  public  service  In  state,  city  and  federal 
J  bs  has  given  him  considerable  leverage  In 
that  sort  of  coordinated  planning  with  local 
government  spokesmen. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn  and  a  product  of  Its 
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schools,  he  was  graduated  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity before  earning  his  law  degree  at 
Cornell  In  1952.  Fresh  out  of  law  school,  he 
clerked  for  a  year  In  the  office  of  State 
Attorney  General  Nathaniel  Goldstein. 

When  Judge  Walter  Bruchhausen  of  Brook- 
lyn was  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower 
to  the  Eastern  District  bench,  young  Morse 
was  his  first  law  clerk  in  1953  and  1964. 

Then  he  entered  the  Air  Force  for  two 
years  as  a  lieutenant  In  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Office.  He  served  his  first  hitch  as 
an  assistant  in  the  Eastern  District  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  from  1956  to  1959.  From  1959  to 
1970,  he  spent  his  time  In  a  combination  of 
public  and  private  practice. 

After  the  late  James  B.  Donovan  became 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education,  young  Morse,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Donovan's  law  firm,  became 
special  counsel  to  the  board  for  five  years. 
directing  a  number  of  important  investiga- 
tions. 

A  lifelong  Republican,  Morse  was  Brooklyn 
treasurer  for  the  Nixon-Agnew  campaign  In 
1968.  One  of  the  President's  first  appoint- 
ments in  1969  made  Morse  chief  assistant  to 
Neaher  In  the  Eastern  District. 

He  has  been  counsel  to  a  number  of  human 
rights  committees  in  Brooklyn,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brooklyn  Advisory  Council  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

He  has  served  In  various  capacities  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Municipal  Art  Commission,  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music,  and  other  local  agencies 
and  conimlttees. 

Morse  lives  alone  In  a  Brooklyn  Heights 
apartment — bachelor  quarters  he  has  main- 
tained since  he  and  his  wife  of  16  years  were 
divorced  in  1966.  Their  18-year-old  daughter. 
Deborah,  Is  studying  English  and  psychology 
at  Clark  University,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Morse  Is  given  to  quick-snack  lunches  in 
his  office  and  to  staying  later  than  most  of 
his  aides.  The  last  light  burning  in  the  U.S. 
attorney's  fifth-floor  suite  In  the  Brooklyn 
courthouse  Is  often  in  the  chief's  office,  where 
he  may  be  boning  up  on  a  difficult  question 
of  law,  catching  up  on  neglected  reading,  or 
discussing  a  problem  with  a  handful  of  as- 
sistants working  on  a  particularly  important 
case. 


DAVID  F.  TOOMEY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  inform  this  body  of  the  death  of  a 
man  from  my  First  District  in  Massachu- 
setts whose  life  was  dedicated  to  serving 
his  country,  State,  and  family. 

David  F.  Toomey.  who  died  last  week, 
was  a  former  State  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars.  Most  of  his 
adult  life  was  dedicated  to  serving  the 
needs  of  the  men  who  have  fought  this 
Nation's  wars.  After  attending  local 
schools  in  Greenfield,  and  playing  foot- 
ball at  Boston  College,  he  courageously 
fought  for  his  Nation  in  World  War  II. 
At  such  time  he  was  awarded  two  Purple 
Hearts  for  his  participation  in  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  and  the  Battle  of  the 
BtUge. 

In  1952-53  Mr.  Toomey  served  as  State 
commander  of  the  Massachusetts  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  and  he  continued  in 
leadership  activities  in  the  VFW  for  a 
number  of  yearsi  He  was  also  commander 
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of  the  Lexington  VFW  Post  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Arlington  Post,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  Bedford 
American  Legion. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Mr.  Toomey  many  times  on  local 
projects,  I  will  miss  the  wise  coimsel  and 
knowledgeable  direction  that  only  a  man 
with  such  outstanding  service  and  wis- 
dom can  furnish. 

His  passing  is  a  tragic  loss  to  liis  family 
and  many  friends.  It  is  also  a  loss  to  peo- 
ple everywhere  who  admire  courage  and 
determination  in  their  fellow  man. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  following  article  from  the 
March  1  edition  of  the  Greenfield,  Mass., 
Recorder  which  details  the  life  of  this 
fine  man: 

Former  Massachusetts  VFVf  Leader. 
Toomey  Dies 

David  F.  Toomey,  57,  of  9  Spencer  St.. 
Lexington,  formerly  of  Greenfield,  died  Mon- 
day in  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tal at  Bedford  after  a  long  illness  He  was  a 
former  state  commander  of  the  Mass.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

Toomey,  remembered  In  Greenfield  for  his 
activity  in  athletics  and  who  won  all-state 
honors  in  football,  was  captain  of  the  Green- 
field High  School  team  in  the  1930's.  He  later 
played  football  for  Gushing  Academy  and  at 
Boston  College,  where  his  football  career  was 
cut  short  by  injuries.  He  graduated  from 
B.C.  in  1938.  ' 

During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the 
35th  Infantry,  taking  part  in  the  Normandy 
Invasion  and  the  Battles  of  the  Bulge.  He 
was  wounded  at  both  battles  and  received 
the  Purple  Heart  with  two  clusters.  He  was 
also  awarded  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Combat 
Infantryman's  badge  and  a  Presidential 
Citation. 

In  1952  53  he  served  the  Mass.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  War?  as  state  commander.  He  was 
a  past  commander  of  the  Lt.  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Jr..  Post  VFW.  Boston  He  was  a  long- 
time friend  of  former  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  had  served  that  post  as  its 
first  commander. 

He  was  also  a  past  commander  of  the  Lex- 
ington VF'W  Post  and  a  member  of  the  Ar- 
lington Post,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
and  the  Bedford  American  Legion 

When  he  was  state  commander  of  the  VFW 
he  testified  in  Washington  on  the  problems 
of  former  servicemen  during  a  House  Sub- 
committee hearing  on  Veteran's  affairs  at  the 
request   of   U.S.   Rep.   Edith   Nourse   Rogers 

He  was  a  charic-  member  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Lodge  of  Elks,  a  past  grand  knight  of 
Lexington  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus:  a 
fourth  degree  member  of  David  I.  Walsh  As- 
sembly. Knights  of  Columbus.  Boston,  and 
the  Boston  College  Alumni  Assn. 

He  had  been  employed  as  an  insurance 
claims  specialist  with  the  Firemen's  Fund- 
American  Insurance  Group. 

Toomey  was  born  in  Greenfield  on  March 
15,  1914.  the  son  of  I>avid  T.  and  Mary 
(O'Connor)  Toomey.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
local  schools. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  the  former  Anna  Mar- 
cotte.  formerly  of  West  Chelmsford;  four 
sons.  David  F.  Toomey,  Jr.,  of  Dorchester. 
Kevin  F..  Brian  A.  and  Sean  J.,  all  of  Lex- 
ington: three  sisters,  Mrs.  Margaret  Molt- 
enbrey  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kersavage,  both  of 
Greenfield,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Bonvle  of  Berk- 
ley: two  brothers.  Timothy  J.  and  John  J  . 
both  of  Greenfield:  three  grandchildren  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Friday  at  9  am 
In  Sacred  Heart  Church.  Lexington. 

Calling  hours  at  the  Louis  J.  Spencer 
Funeral  Home  at  52  Waltham  St..  Lexington 
Center,  will  be  tonight  from  7  to  9  and 
Thursday  from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m.  In 
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lieu  of  flowers   donations  may   be   made   to 

the  American  Heart  Assn. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  HEBERT 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  March  6  issue,  the  Washington  Post's 
"Letters  to  the  Editor  "  column  contained 
a  letter  from  my  veo'  able  colleague  Otis 
Pike.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  might  have  missed  Representative 
Pike's  comments  on  the  joys  and  benefits 
of  an  "Ivy  League"  education,  now  con- 
sidered in  some  circles  to  be  \1tal  to  our 
national  security.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
Representative  Pike's  letter  as  part  of 
today's  Record: 

February  28   1972. 

Editor. 

Washington  Post, 
Waslii7iQton.  DC. 

Dear  Sir  The  thing  I  loved  most  about 
your  editorial  on  the  subject  of  "Representa- 
tive Heberfs  Vendetta"  was  that  it  made  me 
feel  young,  and  at  mv  age  this  !.■;  an  increas- 
inglv  rare  delight.  You  feel  that  Congrefs- 
man  mi>ert  is  Iseing  a  cad  and  a  boin-der 
for  discouraging  the  military  from  sending 
men  to  studv  at  that  handful  of  ivy-cdvered 
colleges  which  have  kicked  the  military  out 
of  the  colleges 

As  a  graduate  of  two  of  the  universities  in- 
cluded (inaccurately,  by  the  way— one  now 
has  the  Good  Housekeeping  seal  of  approval) 
in  the  prescribed  list  I  remember  all  too  well 
the  thinking  implicit,  and  even  explicit,  in 
your  blast.  If  was  exactly  the  way  I  thought 
when    I    graduated    from    college    and    law 

school. 

Without  the  glories  of  an  education  at  q^e 
of  the  16  universities  named  I  could  not 
possibU-  have  had  the  "best  education  avail- 
able." By  eliminating  those  16  from  the  2500 
cxjlleges  and  universities  m  America  of  course 
my  choice  wotild  have  been  "severely  limited" 
arid  of  course  I  would  have  had  less  than 
the  best."  Oh.  the  joyous  youthful  snobbery 

of  It  all' 

Oh.  but  that  was  long  ago  and  far  away 
Before  I  lost  my  first  case  to  a  lawyer  with 
a  "less  than  tlie  best"  education  Before  I 
watched  the  happv  posse.ssors  of  "the  best 
education  available"  sit  on  both  sides  of  the 
table  and  approve  the  C5A  contract  which 
managed  at  the  same  time  to  rape  the  tax- 
payers and  bankrupt  the  corporation 

For,  oh  so  long,  people  who  worship  the 
natural  and  hereditary  intellectual  suprem- 
acy of  the  Ivy  League  have  insisted  that  we 
should  send  all  our  majors  and  colonels  to 
the  Harvard  Business  Schwil  We  have  done 
so  for  decades  The  glorious  result  of  this 
enlightened  approach  has  been  a  new  breed 
of  elite  officers,  singing  "Fair  Harvard  '  and 
"Boola  Boola",  wearing  iheir  chickeiis  on 
their  shoulders  and  their  degrees  on  their 
sleeves,  while  leading  us  into  soaring  cost 
overruns  and  sinking  efficiency  But,  by  God. 
they  can  all  plav  sqtiash! 

As  long  as  the  club  insists  on  penetrating 
the  fiction  that  "the  military  officers  and  the 
country  as  a  whole"  will  suffer  if  our  mili- 
tary leaders  cant  go  to  Harvard,  doesn't  a 
decent  respect  for  the  underprivileged  99  per 
cent  of  our  people  require  that  at  least  the 
editorial  be  written  in  good  Ivy  League 
Latin?  Congressman  Hebert  would  still  get 
the  message  Wrong  colleg? — right  church! 
Cordially. 

Otis  G    Pike. 
Princeton  '43,  Columbia  '48,  Vinson  Col- 
lege '61. 
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HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  my  most  recent  newsletter.  I 
hive  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Costello,  Sr.,  one  of  my  constituents, 
qis  letter  comments  on  the  value  of  com- 
unication  between  the  voters  and  their 
representatives  in  Government.  For  the 
b  sneflt  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Cpstello's  letter  be  inserted  below: 

Deab  Congressman  Archer:  I  appreciate 
ry  much  the  House  of  Representatives  cal- 
i.dar  which  you  recently  sent  to  me.  I  also 
uld  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
1  ess  my  thoughts  about  your  most  recent 
pitol  report  newsletter  sent  to  your  con- 
tuents,  which  I  received  several  weeks  ago. 
I  have  always  attempted  to  maintain  close 
c  rrespondence  with  my  Congressmen,  and 
ere  are  certain  rewards  from  doing  so.  Un- 
tunately,  this  Is  not  the  case  with  most 
A^nericans — of  course.  It's  kind  of  like  the 
ng  that  what  you  put  Into  something 
ely  determines  what  you  wUl  get  out  of  It 
While  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  need 
communication  from  the  people  to 
ir  representatives,  we  also  need  more  of 
type  of  communication  from  national 
letislators  to  the  people  such  as  that  so 
si  perbly  exemplified  by  your  recent  capltol 
re  sort. 

Quite  naturally,  proper  attitudes  of  team- 
rk,  proper  senses  of  responsibility,  and 
iimon  motivational  goals  must  be  present 
at  each  end  of  communication  in  order  to 
accomplish  desirable,  meaningful,  and  ef- 
fe:tlve  results.  People  must  feel  a  sense  of 
di  ty  to  the  well-being  of  themselves  and 
their  fellow  Americans  and  pride  In  achleve- 
!nt  for  liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy. 
0: 1  the  other  hand,  their  representative  must 
alio  feel  the  same  motivations  and  have  the 
!  attitudes  to  properly  function  within 
hie  purpose  for  which  their  positions  were 
ablished  and  currently  exist.  Like  most 
ything  else,  the  key  to  success  lies  within 
efforts  each  group  of  communicators 
mkkes  within  these  given  attitudes  and  motl- 
vafions. 

ure.     every    Congressman    and     Senator 
pvlbliclzes  periodic  reports  for  the  folks  back 
hcine.  However,  two  things  usually  go  v.rong: 
Congressman  or  Senator  usiiallv  gathers 
ther   a    batch    of    factual    data    from    a 
n  period,  deleting  personal  communlra- 
comment  and  avoiding  real   issue-,  and 
tr  truths,  all  of  this  not  necessarily  dr.e 
their  Intent  to  do  so 

Secondly,  individual  "folk  back  home" 
ther  doesn't  care  or  feels  he  doesn't  have 
time  to  read  "this  stuff  anyway"  and 
munlcations  never  take  place  as  the 
message  usually  finds  its  place  .".t  the  bottom 
of  the  waste  basket. 

however.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
th  It  caring  and  taking  an  acive  role  can 
pa.-  off,  as  In  the  case  where  I  have  taken 
til  ■  time  to  read,  absorb,  and  react  to  what 
yo  i  have  taken  the  time  to  prepare  and 
fnlorm  me  of  concerning  your  representation 
of  me  and  many  others.  When  all  of  the 
elements  are  present  and  working,  our  gov- 
er:  mental  process  works  beautifully— it  Just 
tales  "two  to  tango."  and  the  two  ingredients 
mv  3t  be  a  representative  and  a  citizen,  each 
wl'  h  appropriate  attitudes,  purposes,  and 
mc  tlvatlons. 


he 


>3  a  citizen  of  Texas  ini  cir  -^.ntion.  .T 
lid  like  for  the  other  hundreds  of  repre- 
tatlves  and  their  millions  of  constituents 
either  be  reassured  or  learn  firsthand  by 
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my  experiences  that  our  system  can  work 
and  does  work  when  proporly  approached 
and  utilized. 

I  suppose  my  message  basically  comes 
down  to  what  I  said  earlier  about' what  Is 
gotten  out  of  something,  because  quite 
simply  if  we  are  to  maintain  those  things 
which  make  .'America  the  greatest  place  to 
live,  we  can't  simply  sit  back  and  feel  se- 
cure— we  have  to  work  at  it  to  keep  it.  And 
that's  not  Just  In  government — we  must 
all  work  at  making  a  contribution  to  great- 
ness in  our  everyday  lives  and  realize  that 
what  we  do  every  day  does  indeed  have  a 
bearing  on  what  our  country  Is  and  repre- 
sents. 

You  may  also  wish  to  publish  this  letter 
in  your  next  capltol  report;  it  may  help  m 
stimulating  more  thoughtful  communica- 
tion from  our  district.  Thank  you  once 
again  for  giving  attention  to  my  thoughts. 
Best  wishes  in  your  continuing  efforts  In 
representing  the  people  of  our  district  in 
our  national  government. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 

Charles  A.  Costello.  Sr. 
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STRATEGIC  CONCEPTS  AND  SOVIET 
POLICY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
close  relationship  between  strategic  nu- 
clear power  and  the  domestic  policy- 
making process  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  lit- 
tle discussed  by  Western  analysts,  as  Da- 
vid Holloway  points  out  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  November  1971,  i.ssue  of 
Survival  magazine. 

In  discussing  the  SALT  talks,  Mr.  Hol- 
loway notes  that: 

To  hope  ...  for  a  dampening  of  the  arms 
race  on  the  basis  of  a  common  understanding 
of  strategic  concepts  and  theory  seems  un- 
realistic, in  view  of  the  complicated  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  concepts  and  pol- 
icy. .  .  .  For  policy  is  the  outcome,  not  of  de- 
bates about  concepts,  but  of  immenselv  com- 
plex political  and  bureaucratic  processes,  of 
which  those  debates  are  only  a  part. 

This  relationship  between  concepts  and 
policy  Is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Holloway's 
article,  which  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  author  is  lecturer  in  politics 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Survival 
is  published  by  the  widely  respected  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies in  London. 

The  article  follows: 
Strattcic  Concepts  and  Soviet  Policy 
(By  David  Holloway) 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  commenta- 
tors that  one  of  the  major  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT)  is  the  institutionalization  of 
the  strategic  dialogue  on  a  firmer  footing 
than  hitherto.  'While  a  comprehensive  stra- 
tegic arms  treaty  Is  generally  regarded  as  the 
outcome  most  to  be  desired,  considerable 
claims  are  often  made  for  a  firmly-grounded 
strategic  dialogue.  It  Is  argued  that  the  stra- 
tegic dialogue  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  SALT  could  lead  eventu- 
ally to  a  dampening  of  the  strategic  arms  race 
through  unilateral  restraint  flowing  from  In- 
creased understanding.  Less  conservative  as- 
sumptions, it  is  argued,  could  be  used  in 
planning;  the  introduction  of  new  weapons 
could  b«  slowed  down;    and  threats  to  the 


other  side's  deterrent  forces  could  be  avoided 
In  the  procurement  of  new  weapons.' 

Such  a  dialogue  might  be  expected  to  in- 
clude the  exchange  of  Information  about 
strategic  programmee.  policies  and  percep- 
tions. And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
where  this  is  coupled  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  specific  programmes  and  their  impli- 
cations on  strategic  armaments.  But  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  discussion  of 
fundamental  iseues  of  strategy  and  arms 
control  would  contribute  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing on  the  basis  of  which  specific  agree- 
ments could  more  easily  be  reached.  Among 
the  issues  which  might  be  discussed  are  the 
following :  what  are  the  purposes  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces?  What  constitutes  a  'suffi- 
cient' strategic  posture?  How  stable  is  the 
present  strategic  balance?  What  are  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  arms  control?  It  is 
apparent  that  complete  common  under- 
standing on  these  points  Is  not  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  achievement  of  a  specific 
agreement  on  arms  for  which  each  side 
might  have  its  own  reasons.  But  It  Is  widely 
assumed  that  common  understanding  would 
facilitate  a  specific  agreement,  and  that  it 
might  have  a  beneficial  effect  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  agreement.  This  assumption 
appears  to  be  made  both  for  the  case  in 
which  there  la  mutual  understanding  and 
agreement  on  these  purposes  and  premises, 
and  for  the  case  In  which  there  is  both 
understanding  and  disagreement. 

This  line  of  argument  raises  a  number  of 
basic  questions  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween strategic  concepts  and  the  develop- 
ment of  military  power.  For.  in  its  simplest 
forms.  It  aesumes  that  the  development  of 
strategic  power  is  guided  by  strategic  doc- 
trine. This  assumption  Is  highly  problemat- 
ical and  could  not  be  made  tout  court  on 
on  the  analysis  of  Western  defence  policies. 
But  it  Is  often  made  In  the  analysis  of  Soviet 
policy,  with  a  consequent  failure  to  take 
into  account  the  domestic  policy-making 
process,  the  role  of  different  institutions 
and  the  functions  of  different  kinds  of  in- 
ternal debate.  All  this  greatly  diminishes 
the  value  of  such  analysis.  In  this  p>aper  I 
shall  look  at  Soviet  military-strategic  think- 
ing In  the  light  of  the  fundamental  Issues 
mentioned  above.  Besides  looking  at  Soviet 
strategic  concepts  I  shall  consider  briefly 
their  role  In  Soviet  policy-making,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Soviet  decision  to 
take  part  in  SALT.  The  problem  of  defining 
the  relationship  between  concepts  and  policy 
is  of  course  an  extremely  difficult  one.  and 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  no  more  than  touch  on 
some  of  its  aspects. 

the  purposes  of  strategic  forces 
In  the  Soviet  Union  much  of  the  argu- 
ment about  this  extremely  complex  issue 
has  centered  on  the  specific  proposition, 
associated  with  Clausewltz  and  endorsed  by 
Lenin,  that  war  is  the  continuation  of  poli- 
tics (policy)  by  other,  violent  means.  Soviet 
theory  has  adhered  In  general  to  this  posi- 
tion But  in  the  nuclear  age  considerable 
difficulties  arise  In  maintaining  such  a  view: 
in  what  sense  can  mlssUe-nuclear  war  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  politics?  More 
t;enerally.  how  can  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bilities be  translated  into  political  power 
and  Influence? 

Under  Khrushchev  the  general  and  mutu- 
ally destructive  nature  of  nuclear  war  was 
stre.ssed;  since  Khrushchev's  fall  greater 
emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  capacity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  survive  and  win  such 
a  war  The  earlier  view  went  hand  in  hand 
with  a  rejection  of  the  idea  that  nuclear  war 
could  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  pol- 
icy; the  more  recent  emphasis  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  reassertlon  of  the  validity 
of  this  conception  in  the  nuclear  age.  The 
reaffirmation  of  this  position  does  not  prove, 
as  some  commentators  have  appeared  to  as- 
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sume,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  aiming 
for  some  sort  of  first-strike  capability.  Soviet 
writers  have  been  careful  to  distinguish  two 
questions:  that  of  the  essence  of  war,  and 
that  of  Its  expediency. 

The  new  emphasis  In  Soviet  military  writ- 
ing does  not  appear  to  signal  a  substantive 
change  In  policy.  But  It  amounts,  nonethe- 
less, to  more  than  mere  casuistry,  for  It  re- 
flects several  Important  features  In  Soviet 
military  thinking.  The  first  of  these  Is  the 
fear  that  undue  and  exclusive  Insistence  on 
the  destructive  nature  of  nuclear  war  will 
lead  to  demoralization  or  complacency  In  the 
armed  forces.  It  Is  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  Soviet  military  press  to  help  maintain 
the  morale,  fighting  spirit  and  combat  readi- 
ness of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  and  any 
analysis  of  military  •writings  must  bear  this 
in  mind  Tlie  second  feature  is  the  emphasis 
of  the  war-waging,  as  well  as  the  war-deter- 
ring, elements  in  military  strategy.  This 
emphasis  seems  to  arise  out  of  a  genuine 
conviction  that  nuclear  war  with  the  United 
States  Is  a  real  possibility,  and  It  is  this 
possibility  that  forms  the  central  focus  of 
Soviet  strategic  thinking.  The  renewed  stress 
on  the  Clausewltzian  view  of  war  can  be 
seen  as  part  of  an  attempt  by  Soviet  military 
writers  to  discredit  the  assumptions  which 
underlay  Khrushchev's  policy  of  minimum 
deterrence. 

The  emphasis  on  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war  in  Soviet  strategic  thinking  has  clear 
implications  for  Soviet  understanding  of  the 
purposes  of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Their 
object  Is  to  deter  war,  and  wage  It  If  deter- 
rence falls.  Nuclear  war  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe for  both  sides,  but  damage  could  be 
limited,  and  to  speak  of  victory  is  not  neces- 
sarily meaningless.  This  emphasis  affects  also 
the  relationship  between  offence  and  defence 
at  the  strategic  level :  an  antl-balUstlc  missile 
(ABM)  system  could,  in  principle,  play  an 
Important  role  in  limiting  damage  In  a  nu- 
clear war.  The  focus  on  nuclear  war  affects 
also  the  roles  and  missions  assigned  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. More  abstractly.  It  makes  the  point 
that  deterrence  is  not  viewed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  eternal  principle  of  Soviet- 
American  strategic  relations.  Mutual  deter- 
rence is  not  regarded  as  an  exclusive  mecha- 
nism for  regulating  the  balance  of  strategic 
power,  since  deterrence  Is  not  viewed  as  the 
sole  purpose  of  strategic  capabilities;  nor  Is 
mutual  deterrence  seen  as  a  reliable  device 
for  preventing  nuclear  war — hence  the  need 
to  prepare  to  wage  such  a  war. 

The  political  uses  of  strategic  nuclear 
power  are  even  more  complicated  than  Its 
military  exploitation.  Khrushchev  espoused 
a  highly  personal  style  of  managing  military 
power  In  the  pursuit  of  his  political  goals. 
He  sought  to  exploit  a  nuclear  posture  which 
he  defined,  almost  at  will,  as  superiority  or 
parity  vis-i-vis  the  United  States,  without 
being  prepared  to  pay  for  more  than  a  mini- 
mum deterrent.  His  deterrent  and  counter- 
deterrent  threats  suffered  a  continuous  de- 
cline In  credibility.  His  successors  have 
eschewed  his  vociferous  manner,  and  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  greater  restraint,  though 
perhaps  also  of  greater  pertinacity,  towards 
the  United  States.  It  has  evidently  been  a 
prime  concern  of  the  new  leadership  to  re- 
store credibility  to  the  political  uses  of  their 
military  power.  This  they  have  sought  to  do 
by  building  up  their  strategic  capabilities 
and  also  by  increasing  the  flexibility  of  their 
military  power. 

The  feeling  that  numerical  strategic  In- 
feriority was  politically  disadvantageous  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  been  an  Important  ele- 
ment in  the  Sovlt  decision  to  overcome  that 
inferiority.  Some  observers  have  seen  the  at- 
tainment of  strategic  parity  as  a  large  con- 
tributory factor  in  the  self-confidence  which 
Soviet  policy  has  displayed  in  the  last  two  to 
three  years.  But  the  difficulty  of  isolating  and 
evaluating  this  factor  among  others  is  ap- 
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parent  from  the  use  of  such  vague,  though 
perhaps  expressive,  terms  as  'superpowerltis', 
'expansionist  mood',  and  the  assertion  of 
■seignorial  super-power  rights'  to  character- 
ize current  Soviet  policy.  How  long  this  mood 
will  last,  and  how  far  it  might  be  conducive 
to  an  adventurous,  and  potentially  danger- 
ous, policy  Is  not  clear. 

THE    DEFINITION    OF    StrFFICIZNCY 

There  is  in  Soviet  strategic  theory  no  obvi- 
ous criterion  of  nuclear  sufficiency.  There  is 
a  principle  of  military  superiority  which  Is 
extremely  vague  and  Impossible  to  quantify. 
It  sometimes  means  little  more  than  that 
standards  of  excellence  should  be  pursued  in 
all  aspects  of  the  military  effort.  Neverthe- 
less It  is  no  doubt  extremely  Important  inas- 
much as  it  reflects  a  firm  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  the  leading  socialist'  state, 
must  have  a  superior  military  capability  of 
some  kind;  and  this  superiority  will  tend  to 
be  expressed  at  the  very  least  in  terms  of 
numbers.  Whatever  the  motives  behind  the 
Soviet  strategic  build-up,  and  whatever  the 
steps  by  which  it  was  decided  upon,  the 
Soviet  planners  have  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  how  far  to  carry  deployment.  In 
spite  of  the  almost  ritualistic  Soviet  Insist- 
ence on  the  need  for  superiority,  the  notion 
of  sufficiency  is  not  totally  alien  to  Soviet 
thinking. 

Khrushchev  had  declared  Soviet  defense 
to  be  "wholly  adequate'  in  1960,  but  this 
assessment  was  based  more  on  his  faith  In 
his  own  ability  to  exploit  Soviet  military 
power  for  political  ends  than  on  any  mili- 
tary strategic  criterion.  Soviet  strategic  doc- 
trine does  not  have  a  criterion  of  sufficiency 
such  as  Is  supplied  by  the  notion  of  assured 
destruction.  Indeed  that  notion  is  derived 
essentially  from  the  concept  of  mutual  deter- 
rence, and  the  quantification  of  assured 
destruction  may  be  seen  as  the  deification  of 
deterrence. 

The  Soviet  build-up  in  strategic  arma- 
ments has  gone  well  beyond  the  p.oint  of  at- 
taining an  assured  destruction  capability 
The  motives  for  the  build-up  are  not  wholly 
ascertainable,  but  it  must  presumably  make 
sense  In  terms  of  the  purposes  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces — in  a  war-waging  and  damage- 
limitation  context,  and  for  the  political  gams 
to  be  extracted  from  it.  Some  comme;itators 
have  suggested  that,  while  infenoniy  wis 
unsatisfactory,  the  achievement  of  parity  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  realization  of  the 
diminishing  political  utility  of  vast  strategic 
power.  It  has  been  argued  also  that  Soviet 
planners  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  more  armaments  do  nut  necessarily 
bring  greater  security.  Soviet  planners  are 
faced,  therefore,  with  the  problem  of  de- 
ciding how  much  is  enough. 

THE    STABILITY    OF    THE    STRATEGIC    BALANCE 

Soviet  military  theorists  do  not  deny  that 
there  may  exist  at  a  given  time  a  situation 
in  which  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  could  inflict  enormous  damage 
on  the  other  m  a  retaliatory  strike.  But  what 
they  seek  to  do.  with  their  distinction  be- 
tween the  essence  of  war  and  its  expediency. 
Is  to  prevent  any  acceptance  of  mutual  de- 
terrence as  a  normal  state  of  affairs 

In  this  they  are  doubtless  helped  by  the 
connotations  of  the  two  Russian  words  .'or 
deterrence — sderzhivaniye  (literally  restrain- 
ing or  checking)  and  ustrashemye  (literally 
terrorlzation ) ;  the  former  is  generally  used 
to  describe  the  effect  of  Soviet  military 
power  on  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  Is 
commonly  used  to  describe  what  the  United 
States  tries  to  do  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Thus, 
apart  even  from  the  possibility  of  destabiliz- 
ing developments  In  weapons  technology, 
there  seems  to  be  in  S<3viet  thinking  a  con- 
sciousness of  change  and  flux,  and  an  un- 
willingiiess  to  accept  mutual  deterrence  as  in 
any  way  sacrosanct.  This  might  be  called  a 
dialectical  view  of  the  strategic  balance 

Allied  to  this  Issue  is  the  Soviet  concept 
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of  the  arms  race  It  is  only  In  the  last  tliree 
to  four  years  that  the  elements  of  action  and 
reaction  have  gained  any  prominence  in  So- 
viet commentary  on  the  arrrus  race  Before 
that  It  was  seen  as  something  Imposed  on 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  aggressive  United 
States.  Recent  Soviet  analysis  has  pointed  to 
the  complexity  of  the  fwlicy-making  process 
in  the  United  States,  though  with  due  em- 
phasis on  the  acii\ities  of  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex  There  seems  to  be  a  much 
greater  awareness  of  the  degree  to  wljii!]  So- 
viet and  American  policies  interact,  and  of 
the  degree  to  which  one  side  wnll  attempt  to 
offset  increments  In  the  other's  military 
capabilities. 

The  attainment  of  F>arity  seem^  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  this  awareness.  To  a 
government  seeking  to  overcome  a  position  of 
numerical  strategic  inferiority  any  mention 
by  the  other  side  of  an  action-reaction  proc- 
ess will  seem  like  a  threat  to  maintain  the 
existing  strategic  relationship.  Once  a  situ- 
ation has  been  reached  In  which  both  sides 
acknowledge  parity,  such  a  threat  can  more 
reasonably  be  made  by  t>oth  sides.  In  any 
event,  the  earlier  Soviet  insistence  that  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  iBMD)  could  not  be  con- 
sidered destabilizing  because  it  was  purely 
defensive  has  now  been  replaced  by  an  atti- 
tude which  is  m.ce  .sensitive  to  its  arms- 
race  implications.  But  the  problems  of  inter- 
pretation are  exemplified  here.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  such  statements  are  purely  declara- 
tory or  whether  they  represent  a  real  cliange 
In  Soviet  attitude.  The  defensive  nature  of 
BMD  wa<  proclaimed  when  Soviet  deploy- 
ment was  taking  place:  the  destabilizing 
implications  have  been  found  since  the  US. 
decision  t(.i  deploy  the  Safeguard  system  But 
Soviet  policy  does  seem  to  have  become  some- 
what less  introspective  in  the  last  three 
years.  There  has  been  an  evident  desire  to 
understand  American  {X)licy  better  The  very 
active  Institute  of  U.S.  Studies,  which  has 
been  set  up  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  a  central  role  to  play  in  the 
lnterpret.ation  of  U.S.  policy. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    OBJECTIVES    OF    AR.MS 
CONTROL 

The  Soviet  Union  remained  for  a  long  time 
suspicious  of  US  arms-control  proposals  (e  g 
the  Johnson  freeze)  which  might  have  served 
to  legitimize  American  strategic  .superiority. 
By  the  summer  (.  f  1968  the  Soviet  leadership 
had  decided  to  enter  SALT  at  what  Prarda 
described  as  "one  of  those  rare  moments  In 
history  .  .  .  when  both  sides  are  ready  to 
admit  equality  in  the  broadest  sense  and  to 
view  this  as  an  Initial  position  for  reaching 
agreement  concerning  the  freezing  and  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  arms."  - 
"They  have  Insisted,  as  a  basic  principle. 
that  no  side  should  gain  unilateral  advan- 
tage from  the  talks. 

The  S.^LT  talks  seem  to  presuppose ;  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  strategic  parity 
between  the  super-powers;  acceptance  of 
mutual  deterrence  as  the  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  arms;  and  an  acknowledge- 
metn  that  if  no  limitaticn,  tacit  or  explicit. 
Is  agreed  uptin.  the  arms  race  wUl  enter  an- 
other spiral  because  each  side  will  seek  to 
offset  the  other's  potential  aiid  realized  in- 
creases in  strategic  power  There  is  no  cri- 
terion or  guideline  in  Soviet  strategic  doc- 
trine to  suggest  that  agreement  on  the  basis 
of  these  a-ssumptlons  would  be  satisfactory. 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  precisely  on  this 
point  that  there  has  been  controversy  In  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  decision  to  take  part 
in  SALT  The  decision  seems  to  have  been 
taken  by  tlie  Soviet  leadership  on  the  basis 
of  political  calculation  rather  than  military- 
strategic  reasoning  As  one  Western  com- 
mentator has  put  It : 

"""The  question  for  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
merely  whether  the  present  military  balance 
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siitlsfaciory.  but  whether  ;t  is  more  satls- 
than   a   situation   resulting   from   a 
uatlon  of  the  arms  race.  '  ■• 
another: 
Rtisslans    would    like    to    possess    a 
rlcal    superiority   over    the    US   at    the 
>t  level  which  would  not  spark  off  an- 
major  round  of  the  strategic  arms  race. 
whUe  nothing  that   the  Soviet   leaders 
so  far  authorized  In  weapons  policy  has 
an  intolerable  strain  on  the  Soviet 
another  ma)or  round  couid;  more- 
the  Russians  could  not  guarantee  that 
a  round  would  not  leave  them  relatively 
!  Off   than   they  are   now."  < 
is  Is  to  pose  the  Soviet  leadership  a  par- 
flne  problem  of  political  Judgment. 
when  the  policy-making  machines 
sides  appear  to  be  so  cumbersome, 
the  mechanism  of  the  arms  race  so  poorlv 
And  It  seems  likely  that  there  is 
le  Soviet  Union  disagreement  about  how 
leployment  can  go  without  sparking  off 
■-er  round  of  the  arms  race.  Part  of  this 
■eement  seems  to  focus  on  the  Inter- 
on  of  the  arms  race.  For  example,  the 
can  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
tent of  multiple  Independently-target- 
re-eniry  vehicles  iMIRVs)  raised  doubts 
jme  Soviet  quarters  about  the  genuine- 
of  US  adherence  to  a  conception  of  stab!? 
ual  deterrence,  and  about  the  seriousness 
ts    participation    In    SALT    The    United 
It    is    maintained,    will    fabricate    a 
threat'  to  enable  it  to  pursue  whatever 
y  it  chooses.  Irrespective  of  the  real  na- 
of  Soviet  policy.  Thus  the  interpretation 
■^  policy  becomes  a  delicate  issue,  and  one 
'  importance,  in  Soviet  politics, 
appears  that  the  major  alms  of  Soviet 
•eglc  policy  at  SALT  are:  to  stabilize  the 
:eglc  relationship   at   parity:    to  prevent 
her  spiral  of  the  arms  race,  which  would 
tremely  costly,  and  might  diminish  se- 
:y  rather  than  increase  it:    to  establi.=!^ 
;   clearly  its   own   strategic   arms  policv 
I 'robing  US  policy.  Besides,  participation 
^ALT  is  an  outward   and  visible  sign   r  <■ 
■power  status.  If  this  Interpretation  is 
t.  and  the  Soviet  approach  to  SAI  T 
(US,  as  it  seems  to  be,   then   it   appears 
1  Soviet  policy  Is  based  on  the  acceptance 
i.ssumptlons    and    principles    which    run 
:iter  to  dominant  elements  In  Soviet  mili- 
■strateglc  thinking. 

CONCLt'SIONS 

am  aware  that  this  argument  has  sim- 
;d  enormously  complex  issues  to  the 
t  of  distortion.  Soviet  strategic  thinking 
alns  diverse  elements:  different  insMtu- 
U  Interests  and  different  stvles  of  argu- 
are  involved. 

Is,   for  example,   a   disjunction   be- 
the  emphasis  on  the  need  to  prepare 
_  s  war,  to  be  found  in  mllitarv  writings. 
the  stress  to  be  found  in  Foreign  Min- 
statements    on    the    political    implica- 
of   strategic   programmes.   This  differ- 
in  emphasis  can  be  explained  in  part  by 
■g  that  the  military  press  serves  to  maln- 
the  morale  of  the  armed  forces  and  to 
"ze   their   combat    training   and    po- 
ll  education.  But  this  does  not  render 
difference  In  emphasis  irrelevant  to  our 
■■,ng  of  how  Soviet  policy  is  made. 
If  the  morale  and  combat  readiness  of 
irmed  forces  have  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
-gation  of  a  doctrine  which  is  at  odds 
Soviet  policy,  the  High  Command  and 
Main  Political  Administration  will  press 
it    least    some    correspondence   between 
!t   policy  and  strategic  doctrine,  unless 
assume     the     conscious     dissemination 
the  armed  forces  of  a  doctrine  which 
little  relation  to  Soviet  policy. 

Instance  of  diversity  is  to  be  found 
■let  strategic  analysis.  The  military 
(isophers.  who  are  based  mainly  on  the 
Military  Political  Academy  which^s 
'  "e  to  the  Main  Political  Adminls- 
,  use  In  their  arguments  the  potent 
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mixture  of  appeals  to  ideological  orthodoxy 
and  military  conservatism  But  newer  kinds 
of  analysis,  based  on  economic  modes  of 
thinking  and  new  forecasting  techniques. 
are  gaining  ground  in  the  military  academies 
and  the  central  administration 

These  appear  to  be  closely  linked  to  the 
new  emphasis  on  the  elements  of  action  and 
reaction  in  the  arms  race,  and  to  the  search 
for  a  definition  of  sufficiency.  They  flow  from 
the  attainment  of  parity — or  rather,  from 
the  acceptance  by  the  super-powers  that 
parity  does  exit.  For  parity  is  an  imprecise 
concept,  whose  precise  deiQnltion  In  terms  of 
armaments  seems  to  matter  less  than  the 
psychological  effects  of  acknowledging  its 
existence.  The  new  modes  of  thinking  are 
based  on  the  belief  that  a  plateau,  or  point 
of  equilibrium,  has  been  reached  In  the 
strategic  balance.  Hence  the  divergence  be- 
tween strategic  policy  and  strategic  concepts 
in  the  Soviet  decision  to  take  part  in  SALT 
may  be  no  more  than  the  symptom  of  a 
transitional  period  In  Soviet  strategic  think- 
ing. 

If  anything  like  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment to  limit  strategic  armament.s  were  to 
emerge  from  SALT  it  would  perhaps  be  ac- 
companied by  changes  in  strategic  doctrine 
which  rationalized  the  outcome  and  ex- 
plained why  it  was  satisfactory  But  even  if 
new  methods  of  analysis,  and  new  strategic 
concepts,  were  to  gain  greater  influence  m 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  would  not  necessarily 
destroy  the  'Russian  style'  in  policy,  for  the 
psychological  basis  of  such  concepts  as  de- 
terrence and  sufficiency  would  lead  to  their 
being  made  operational  m  a  'Russian  way'. 

The  complexity  of  the  relationship  between 
concepts  and  policy  makes  it  imperative  to 
take  account  of  institutional  arrangements 
when  analysing  Soviet  policy.  By  this  I  have 
in  mind  not  so  much  the  question  of  dis- 
agreements in  the  Politburo — the  search  for 
these  is  often  a  futile  exercise — but  rather 
the  relationships  between  the  various  insti- 
tutions involved  in  the  making  of  strategic 
policy:  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  the  General 
StaS',  the  Mam  Political  Administration,  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee Departments,  the  Council  of  Minlster.s, 
the  Military  Academies,  the  Institute  of  US 
Studies  and  so  on.  For  all  the  minute  study 
of  the  Soviet  press  which  has  taken  place, 
the  Institutional  arrangements  for  the  for- 
mation and  executive  of  .strategic  policy  have 
been  largely  neglected.  Yet  the  internal  de- 
bates in  the  Soviet  Union  can  scarcely  be 
properly  understood  without  reference  to  the 
politicaj  and  bureaucratic  context  within 
which  they  take  place. 

This  discussion  Is  relevant  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  strategic  dialogue.  Soviet 
participation  in  SALT  seems  to  point  to  a 
less  introspective  approach  to  policy  and  to 
changes  in  strategic  thinking.  And  for  those 
who  have  seen  Soviet  strategic  thinking  as 
an  obstacle  to  arms  control,  either  because  it 
lacked  sophistication,  or  because  it  reflected 
aggressive  designs,  these  changes  will  seem 
hopeful-  But  the  process  of  change  is  com- 
plex, and  present  Soviet  policy  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  a  compromise  reached  in  1968 
to  adopt  a  businesslike  approach  at  SALT, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  to  deploy 
strategic  armaments. 

Indeed,  both  sides  have  been  so  Intent  on 
providing  themselves  with  bargaining  coun- 
ters that  SALT  may  have  had  the  effect  of 
speeding  up  the  arms  race  rather  than  slow- 
ing it  down  To  hope,  therefore,  for  a  damp- 
ening of  the  arms  race  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  understanding  of  strategic  concepts 
and  theory  seems  unrealistic.  In  view  of  the 
complicated  relationship  that  exists  between 
concepts  and  policy,  I  am  not  casting  doubt 
on  the  value  of  the  dialogue  at  SALT,  which 
will  be  bound  up  In  the  discussion  of  stra- 
tegic programmes.  But  the  study  of  Soviet 
policy  on  the  basis  of  open  materials,  if  it  Is 
to  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  how 
Soviet  policy  is  made  and  of  how  the  arms 
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race  worlu,  must  go  beyond  the  analysis  of 
concepts.  For  policy  l8  the  outcome,  not  of 
debates  about  concepts,  but  of  Immensely 
complex  political  and  bureaucratic  processea, 
of  which  those  debates  are  only  a  part. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  SALT  and 
the  strategic  dialogue,  see  Jerome  H.  Kahan, 
"Strategies  for  SALT"  In  World  Politics,  Jan- 
uary 1971. 

2  Pravda.  7  July  1968.  Quoted  In  R.  Kol- 
kowlcz  et  al..  The  Soviet  Union  and  Arms 
Control:  A  Superpower  Dilemma,  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  1970,  p.  59. 

»  M,  Gallagher  In  R.  Kolkowlcz,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

'  M.  Mackintosh,  "Soviet  Strategic  Policy," 
In  The  World  Today.  July  1970,  p.  273. 


STAR    EDITORIAL    SAYS    GOP-ITT 
MESS  SHOULD  BE  CLEANED  UP 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  an  edi- 
torial on  yesterday  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  clarifying  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding a  gift  by  the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  pursuing  this  matter  "to  the 
end.  however  bitter."  to  avoid  shaking 
public  faith  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  herewith: 
The  ITT  Mess 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  must  pursue  the  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  $400,000  mystery 
to  the  end,  however  bitter.  More,  much 
more,  is  at  stake  here  than  Richard  Q.  Kleln- 
dienst's  confirmation  as  attorney  general. 

For  all  we  know,  any  connection  between 
ITT's  anti-trust  settlement  and  the  com- 
pany's underwriting  of  Republican  conven- 
tion expenses  may  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Kleindlenst,  As  he  and  other  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  stoutly  Insist,  there  may 
have  been  no  such  connection. 

But  too  many  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  who  did  what,  to  and  for  whom,  in  this 
tangled  affair.  If  they  are  left  unanswered, 
public  faith  in  our  system  of  government 
will  take  a  beating  that  the  country  cannot 
afford. 

For  these  are  not  small  questions.  If  InTact 
ITT's  contribution  was  a  payoff  for  Justice 
Department  favors — if  it  was,  Indeed,  a  deal  — 
then  we  confront  a  scandal  of  historic  pro- 
portions that  could  Involve  highest  admin- 
istration officials. 

There  are  indications  that  the  G.O.P.  now 
Is  preparing  to  renounce  ITT's  proferred  lar- 
gesse, and  It  would  seem  highly  advisable 
for  It  to  do  Just  that.  Such  a  move  would 
involve  no  concession  that  this  backing  was 
tendered  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  settlement  of 
the  Industrial  conglomerate's  merger  prob- 
lems That  agreement,  between  the  Sheraton 
Corporation  i  an  ITT  subsidiary)  and  the  City 
of  San  Diego  (the  Republican  convention 
site)  was  a  dubious  proposition  from  the 
start. 

Corporations,  of  course,  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  contribute  to  political  campaigns.  It 
is  doubtful  that  this  prohibition  covers  gifts 
to  a  city  for  convention  expenses.  Yet  the 
Republicans  were  critical  when,  in  1964.  the 
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Democrats  extracted  $15,000  a  page  from  cor- 
porations for  their  convention  program. 
Whether  ITT's  commitment  is  for  $400,000 
or  something  less — the  precise  figure  U  part 
of  the  mystery — it  is  said  to  be  by  far  the 
largest  such  donation  In  the  history  of  con- 
vention financing.  On  the  face  of  things,  It 
is  a  bit  much,  even  without  the  questions 
subsequently  raised. 

To  forego  ITT's  generosity  at  this  late 
date  poses  a  tough  problem  for  the  Republi- 
cans. The  citizens  of  San  Diego  seem  strongly 
disinclined  to  grab  for  the  check.  But  this 
mess  has  got  to  be  cleaned  up,  one  way  or 
another.  A  good  place  to  start  Is  to  say  to 
ITT,  however  belatedly,  what  all  concerned 
must  fervently  wish  they  had  said  In  the  first 
place:  "Thanks,  but  no  thanks." 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  ob'vlous  that  con- 
cern for  the  environment  can  be  carried 
to  ridiculous  extremes.  In  their  zeal  to 
return  this  land  to  its  pristine  state,  the 
followers  of  the  new  religion  of  environ- 
mentalism  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
208  million  Americans  must  also  live  on 
this  land.  They  must  use  resources  for 
heat,  housing,  clothing,  and  food.  If 
Americans  are  to  have  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing above  the  starvation  level,  they  must 
also  use  resources  for  energy. 

I  have  noted,  with  some  satisfaction, 
increasing  differences  of  opinion  between 
knowledgeable  conservationists  whose 
opinions  have  earned  respect,  and  the 
new  environmental  zealots.  The  latter 
groups,  composed  of  economically  com- 
fortable persons  who  profit  from  execu- 
tive positions,  article  writing,  and  the 
lecture  circuit,  must  receive  continuous 
publicity  or  disappear.  Unfortunately, 
these  zealots  have  unquestioning  follow- 
ers who  are  eager  to  repeat  their  demands 
for  instant  solutions  in  complete  disre- 
gard for  the  consequences  in  human  suf- 
fering or  economic  damage. 

An  example  of  the  selfish  attitudes  ex- 
pressed by  the  environmental  demagog 
is  this  quotation  of  a  leader  in  the  field 
which  was  carried  in  the  Fresno  Bee  on 
February  23.  1972. 

We  need  to  halt  the  growth  of  affluent, 
white,  middle  class  America.  The  affluent, 
white  American  child  uses  50  times  the  re- 
sources of  a  ghetto  child. 

If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
are  its  implications?  I  believe  that  the 
sp>eaker's  intention  is  clear.  If  he  has  his 
way,  the  ghetto  child  is  to  be  denied  the 
economic  means  to  improve  his  standard 
of  living.  He  means  to  call  a  moratorium 
on  technical  and  economic  progress,  and 
thereby  trap  the  poor  in  their  existing 
situation. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
voices  of  reason  and  moderation.  One  of 
these  is  my  friend,  John  F.  Herming,  ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO.  In 
a  recent  speech  he  most  ably  stressed  the 
stake  of  labor  and  the  unemployed  in  en- 
vironmental issues.  I  will  insert  a  report 
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of  his  speech,  as  carried  in  the  Califor- 
nia AFL-CIO  News,  Into  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues as  excellent  reading: 
[Prom   the  California   AFL-CIO   News.   Feb, 

25,  1972] 

California  Labor  Stresses  Stake  of  Jobless 

IN  EcoLOGic  Issues 

Organized  labor  will  not  "remain  silent  In 
the  face  of  assaults  by  environmentalists  who 
would  provoke  more  unemployment  in  a 
state  already  suffering  from  more  than  half 
a  million  Jobless  workers  and  in  a  nation 
where  high  unemployment  has  become  part 
of  economic  planning  by  Washington." 

So  declared  John  F.  Hennlng,  executive 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  Labor 
Federation.  AFTj-CIO,  in  an  address  in  Los 
Angeles  Wednesday  In  which  he  championed 
organized  labor's  position  on  environmental 
issues  and  challenged  environmentalists  "to 
make  their  proposals  an  Integral  part  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  advance." 

The  California  AFL-CIO  official  stressed 
that  organized  lat>or  does  not  intend  to  lend 
"the  name  and  honor  of  labor  to  those  who 
have  through  the  years  not  only  fought  the 
working  people  but  all  environmental 
change." 

Too  often.  Hennlng  suggested,  the  con- 
servationists' position  "would  mean  addi- 
tional limits  on  economic  growth  in  a  coun- 
try already  suffering  from  the  restrictive 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  which  have 
added  2.5  million  workers  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  since  January  of  1969." 

In  his  address  to  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Research  Association  at  the  Wilshlre 
Hyatt  House  in  Los  Angeles,  Hennlng  pointed 
out  that: 

Economic  growth  is  imperative  if  we  would 
have  the  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 
new  Jobs  a  year  required  to  replace  those 
removed  by  our  average  annual  productivity 
Increase  of  three  percent.  Economic  growth 
is  imperative  if  we  would  provide  Jobs  for  the 
approximate  1.5  million  young  workers  who 
each  year  enter  the  labor  force." 

But,  he  charged,  too  many  environmen- 
talists "wish  to  throttle  industrial  expansion 
regardless  of  the  distress  thereby  inflicted 
upon  working  people." 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  zoning  debates 
that  developed  last  year  over  San  Francisco 
waterfront  development  which  found  "the 
wealthy  and  conservative  voicing  for  the  first 
time  an  Interest  In  life  along  the  Embar- 
cadero. 

"There  Is  no  record  of  these  people  over 
expressing  resentment  of  the  wretched  hous- 
ing that  so  long  scarred  the  waterfront  area: 
no  record  of  resentment  cf  the  dangerous 
working  conditions  existing  m  the  anti- 
quated dock  facilities:  no  record  of  resent- 
ment of  the  life  seamen  and  longshoremen 
were  once  obliged  to  accept  in  this  richest 
of  nations.  .  .  , 

"The  same  environmentalists  who  will 
bleed  over  the  sight  of  dead  fish  in  oil  pol- 
luted waters  will  never  lift  their  voice  In 
Sacramento  or  Washington  in  the  name  of 
jobless  workers.  These  are  the  so-called 
moralists  who  like  to  lecture  unions  about 
narrow  job  interests.  These  are  the  .so-called 
liberal  Intellectuals  who  take  very  good  care 
of  their  own  economic  situation  but  who  are 
outraged  over  prote^sts  by  unemployed  work- 
ers denied  Jobs  by  conservationists'  schemes." 
he  said. 

Hennlng  also  cited  the  six-story  height 
limitation  placed  on  the  ballot  m  San  Fran- 
cisco last  fall  and  said  that  If  it  had  been 
adopted  there  would  have  been  no  new 
high-rise  offices  or  commercial  construction. 

"Such  a  limitation  would  not  only  have 
strangled  San  Francisco's  commercial  future 
but  aborted  thousands  of  Jobs  in  the  con- 
struction. t;ervice  and  maintenance  fields," 
he  said. 

Another  example  of  what  he  termed  the 
"limited  vision"  of  many  environmentalists 
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is  the  demand  for  immediate  prohibition  of 
leaded  gasoline 

"Abolition  must  ultimately  come,"  he  said, 
"but  the  immediate  banning  would  prove  a 
major  economic  blow  to  millions  of  work- 
ers. It  would  mean  the  choice  of  buying  a 
new  auto  or  converting  a  present  car.  The 
affiuent  would  hardly  notice  " 

But,  he  said,  "the  low-income  family  would 
be  crippled  by  the  choice 

"Is  It.  then,  socially  responsible  merely  to 
demand  that  only  unleaded  gasoline  be  sold 
as  of  this  day?  There  must  be  a  program  of 
measured  change:  there  must  be  a  con- 
sideration of  worker  needs,'   he  asserted 

Recalling  that  historically  industrial  deci- 
sions were  made  with  little  regard  for  social 
or  environmental  consequences,  the  State 
AFL-CIO  official  observed 

"The  origins  of  our  polluted  nation  rest 
In  the  still  strong  tradition  of  unregulated 
capitalism.  Labor  understands  this  and  labor 
realizes  that  environmental  reformers  will 
be  maligned  and  misrepresented  by  most  of 
the  U.S  business  establishment. 

"Labor  also  realizes  that  the  environmen- 
tal movement  of  the  past  decade  was  not  only 
inevitable  but  essential  if  America  would 
know  something  mere  than  a  civilization  of 
waste,  refuse  and  pollution,"  he  said 

Hennlng  emphasized,  however,  that  there 
should  be  a  natural  alliance  between  labor 
and  environmentalists  and  said  that  it's 
really  ironic  that  labor  finds  itself  "more  and 
inore  in  tragic  combat  -A-lth  ecological  re- 
formers and  the:r  orgai-izations." 

But  he  said,  that  conflict  Is  not  yet  beyond 
control. 

"It  Is  the  obligation  of  labor  and  environ- 
mentalists to  search  for  areas  of  accord  If 
they  would  both  serve  a  common,  liberal 
commitment,"  he  said, 

A  number  of  fuch  areas  exist,  Hennlng  said, 
pointing  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem which  has  had  the  support  of  both  en- 
vironmentali.sti  and  labor  suice  its  Inception. 
This  projeci.  he  pointed  out.  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  air  and  noise  pollution  and 
traffic  congestion  and  improve  the  economic 
and  physical  environment  of  the  area  served 

At  Its  peak,  he  noted,  construction  em- 
ployment totaled  8.000  and  an  equal  number 
of  jobs  were  created  in  related  industries. 
Thus  B.ART  met  both  environmental  and 
economic  needs. 

.'Inother  area  where  conservationists  and 
labor  could  find  fairly  easy  accord.  Her.ning 
said,  is  in  the  need  to  clean  bays  and  rivers 
by  installing  new  or  revamped  sewage  dis- 
posal system'^  -programs  that  will  create  Jobs 
ai.d  reduce  pollution. 

Hennlng    emphasized    that    the    AFL-CIO 
remains   willing  to   unite   with   socially   re- 
sponsible  environmentalists." 

He  pointed  out  that  last  year  the  Cali- 
fornia AFL-CIO  v.orked  closely  with  the 
.Sierri  Club  in  Sacramento  and  Washington 
to  maintain  the  16C-acre  limitation  of  fed- 
eral reclamation  law  and  to  seek  to  amend 
it  to  provide  for  federal  purchase  and  resale 
or  lease  of  excess  lar.ds  to  provide  funds  for 
recreational,  conservaiional  and  educational 
development 

In  conclusion,  he  reminded  environmental - 
i.sts  "that  the  building  of  a  decent  society 
begins  with  the  recognition  of  workers  and 
their  survival  needs  Our  dialogue  should 
begin  here,"  he  ?a!d 


PAUL  BABSON— A  MAN  WHO  NEVER 
FAILED 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 
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Mrs,  HECKLER  of  Ma.s.'.achusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.    'A    man    '^ho    never    failed." 
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words  epitomize  Paul  Babson  and 

he   meant   to   his   community   of 

lesley,  Mass..  hjs  State,  and  to  the 

■rican  financial  world.  He  was  mar. ' 

to   many   persons — a    sage   and 

as  well  as  financial  wizard  to  the 

community;    a    generous    and 

philanthropist   to   the   resi- 

of  New  England;  and  a  personable 

delightful  gentleman  to  his  many 

and  associates. 

Babson  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
by  all  of  us  who  loved  and 
him  and  respected  his  wisdom, 
many  living  monuments  which  stand 
~  memory  will  be  all  the  more  cher- 
_as  time  touches  them,  and  the  last- 
of  his  optimism  will  continue  to 
young  lives  to  strive  and  to  excel. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  share 
my  colleagues  a  beautiful  testament 
'  diversity  of  Paul  Babson 's  achieve- 
as  summarized  by  the  Wellesley 
"     on  February  17.  1972. 
Babson   Dies  at  Florida  Hosph-al  in 
His  77th  Year 
services  wUl  be  held  Friday  af  ter- 
at  4  o'clock  In  the  Church  of  the  Cove- 
in  Boston  for  Paul  Talbot  Babson.  77, 
nent  Boston  businessman  who  lived  on 
*^orth  road  for  many  years  and  was  one 
community's  most  prominent  citizens. 
ibson  died  Sunday  In  Memorial  Hospl- 
Sarasota.  Pla. 

man  who  would  become  known  as  one 

V   England's  foremost   philanthropists 

to  Wellesley  as  a  young  man  and  lived 

"urlng  the  many  years  in  which  he  was 

;  other  Important  activities— a  member 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wellesley  Na- 

Bank  (now  the  South  Shore  National) 

1924  to  1966.  He  was  Its  president  from 

hrough  1947. 

xfould  go  on  to  become  known  as  a  man 

er  failed,  and  the  story  was  told  that 

Standard  and  Poor's— the  financial  re- 

g  firm- was  In   serious   financial   and 

Birement  straits,  he  invested  both   cash 

lanagement  shrewdness  to  save  it  and 

It  roundly  Into  the  black. 

Babson's  philanthropies  probably  were 

dely  known.  His  most  recent  of  Interest 

isley  Involved  new  dormltorv  bulld- 

Babson  College.  His  very  substantial 

nched  the  project  and  It  is  now  well 

way  toward  completion. 

was  a  director  of  McGraw-Hill  Inc 
;  snt  and  a  director  of  the  Gulf  and  Bay 
)f  Sarasota  and  a  trustee  of  330  Beacon 
ist  of  Boston. 

vas  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
"  &  Poor's  Corp.  of  New  York  and  of 
n-Worcester  Corp.  He  also  was  an 
issoclate  of  the  late  W.  M.  Klpllnger 
KlpUnger  Washington  News  Letter 
tlve  of  Seward.  Neb  Babson  was  grad- 
from   the  University  of  Nebraska   In 
^th  a  degree  in  business  admlnistra- 
^e   served   during   World   War   I   as   a 
the  Army  Air  Corps. 
1924  to  1961  he  was  president  and  a 
of  United  Business  Services  Co  .   a 
based   Investment   adviser  and   pub- 
He  was  author  of  a  weekly  column  en- 
The  Back  Yard"  which  he'  WTote  under 
e  of  "Paul  Talbot  " 
was  a  trustee  of  Babson  College, 
College    and    Newton    Wellesley 
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For  eight  years,  he  served  on  the  executive 

committee  of  the  YMCA  World  Alliance,  In 
Geneva  and  was  awarded  the  YMCAs  highest 
honor,  the  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

In  1956.  he  was  given  the  Washington  Pil- 
grimage Citation  as  the  nation's  "Lay 
Churchman  of  the  Year." 

The  University  of  Nebraska  presented  him 
with  Its  Distinguished  Service  Award  In  1941 
and  with  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  in  1970. 
He  also  held  honorary  degrees  from  Boston 
University  and  Springfield  College. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomics Society,  the  Boston  Economics  Club. 
Alpha  Kappa  Psl.  the  American  Orchid  Soci- 
ety, the  Gulf  and  Bay  Club,  the  Wellesley 
Club,  the  Wellesley  Countv  Club  and  the 
Algonquin  Club. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Edith;  a  son,  Donald 
P.  of  Wellesley  Hills,  and  a  brother.  George 
L  of  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
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COMMUNITY  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 
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30-year  affiliation  with  the  "Y"  he  was 

president  and  director  of  the  Boston  orga- 

:  a  member  of  the  National  Council 

As;  a  member  and  former  vlce-presl- 

the  National  Board,  and  chairman  of 

■rnatlonal   Committee  of  the   United 

and    Canada    during    Its    worldwide 

BuUdl^.gs  for  Brotherhood"  campaign. 
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Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  city  in 
Utah's  First  Congressional  DL<;trict  re- 
cently won  a  top  national  beautification 
award  and  in  so  doing  set  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  to  help  improve  the 
environment  in  which  we  live. 

The  community  of  Roy,  Utah,  was 
judged  to  have  the  most  comprehensive 
community  improvement  program  in  the 
United  States  and  received  the  National 
Clean-up  Congress  TRIGG  Trophv  for 
beautification  excellence. 

There  were  some  180  separate  civic 
beautification  projects  involved  in  Roy's 
citywide  improvement  program  and  it 
was  the  total  involvement  of  the  com- 
munity that  not  only  won  the  national 
award,  but  also  made  Roy  a  much  bet- 
ter community  in  which  to  live. 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  pav  tribute 
to  the  citizens  of  Roy.  Utah,  for  their 
total  involvement  in  community  beauti- 
fication. Such  involvement  is  aresult  of 
not  only  cleaning  up  the  physical  facil- 
ities, but  also  involves  the  changing  of 
attitudes.  It  is  nice  to  know  there  are 
people  such  as  those  in  Roy  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  improve  their  city 
and  their  lives. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  city's  youth 
were  included  in  the  project  and  often 
led  the  way  with  their  enthusiasm  This 
will  build  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
years  ahead  and  certainly  makes  for  the 
"city  with  a  future." 

The  Ogden  Standard  Examiner,  one 
of  northern  Utah's  major  daily  news- 
papers offered  an  editorial  salute  to  Roy 
and  I  insert  this  in  the  Record  for  your 
consideration: 

Prtof.  Challenge  in  Roy's  Beauty 
Prize 
There  was  a  justifiable  sense  of  pride— 
and  an  underlying  current  of  challenge— in 
the  ceremonies  Tuesday  that  recognized  Roy 
as  the  nation's  reigning  beautification 
champion. 

There's  no  question  about  Rov's  right  to 
display  the  three-foot-high  gold-plated 
Trigg  trophy,  topped  by  a  statue  of  Winged 
Victory,  that  symbolizes  the  community's 
triumph. 


The  story  of  how  thousands  of  Roy  citizens 
of  all  ages  joined  in  the  victorious  campaign 
to  make  their  city  cleaner  and  more  beau- 
tiful was  told  graphlcaUy  In  the  big  scrap- 
book  that  graced  a  table  In  the  center  of  the 
Roy  High  Gymnasium. 

Preparing  that  book  meant  a  lot  of  work 
But  that  preparation  was  only  a  fraction 
of  the  municipality's  total  effort  that  gave 
It  first  prize  in  the  1971  Clean-Up,  Paint- 
Up,  Fix-Up  comperitlon. 

No  other  Utah  city  has  won  the  Triee 
trophy  before.  * 

But  what  about  1972? 
That's  the  challenge! 

Jeff  Lasater,  IS-year-old.  6-foot-3,  student 
body  president  at  Sandrldge  Junior  High 
recognized  this  in  the  soul-searching  re- 
marks he  made,  rapidly  because  of  his  nerv- 
ousness  at  facing  the  audience  of  "VIPs  '• 
"We  will  have  -.o  work  harder  to  keep  our 
environment  beautiful  ...  as  more  people 
come  to  our  earth."  the  handsome  youth 
declared. 

Councilman  Joseph  Dawson  picked  up  the 
challenge,  asserting  that  Roy's  "total  com- 
munity Involvement"  to  civic  beautification 
"is  built  on  a  firm  foundation." 

Chairman  George  T.  Frost  of  the  Weber 
County  Commission,  expressing  the  entire 
county's  pride  in  Roy's  recognition,  urged  the 
championship  city's  neighbors  to  exhibit  the 
same  "sense  of  concern"  and  "strong  mo- 
tivation" for  Improvement. 

Rep.  K.  Gunn  McKay  pointed  out  that 
you  can't  be  something  you're  not."  Gov 
Cal"in  L,  Hampton  said  he  hoped  the 
achievements  in  Roy  would  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  entire  state.  In  keeping  "with  the 
great  sense  of  pride  in  our  homes  and  com- 
munities .  .  .  that  Utahns  have  shown  for 
125  vears." 

Roy  Councilman  Dennis  Chugg,  quarter- 
back of  the  community's  beautification 
team,  acknowledged  that  winning  of  the 
1971  national  title  had  established  stand- 
ards that  would  take  continued  all-out  ef- 
fort to  maintain.  He  said  he  believed  the 
pace  could  be  continued. 

We  think  it  can— if  the  spirit  shown  In 
the  Roy  High  gymuaslum  this  week  is  a  true 
sample  of  the  dedication  to  beautification 
throughout  "The  City  With  a  Future  " 

The    real    key    to    meeting    the    challenge 

was    illustrated,    beautifully,    in    words    and 

niusic   by   the  Roy  High   concert   band  and 

chorale^    They    opened    the    meeting    with 

Your  Land  Is  Mv  Land"  and  closed  It  with 

America  the  Beautiful." 

That's  what  the  beautification  campaigns 

are  really  all  about.  f    s  "» 


ENERGY  SHORTAGES— 1972 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  10  months  that  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Energy  and  Re- 
sources has  been  investigating  the  energy 
supply  demand  situation,  we  have  been 
told  repeatedly  of  impending  shortages 
mvolving  two  basic  energy  sources— nat- 
ural gas  supplies  and  electric  power  gen- 
erating plants. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  additional 
energy  supply  problems  have  been  re- 
ported, together  with  projections  of  more 
shortages  for  the  coming  summer.  The 
local  natural  gas  utility,  Washington  Gas 
Light  Co.,  has  announced  that,  effective 
March  1,  1972,  no  new  customers  will  be 
added  to  their  system.  This  new  policy 
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means  that  any  building,  old  or  new,  resi- 
dential or  otherwise,  cannot  be  cormected 
to  gas  supply  lines  if  a  new  line  exten- 
sion is  required. 

In  western  Pennsylvania,  Columbia 
Gas  has  announced  a  similar  ban  on  all 
new  sales,  including  residential.  This  ban 
is  also  for  an  indefinite  period.  And,  in 
Ohio,  two  Coliunbus-based  gas  compa- 
nies have  requested  permission  to  impose 
a  freeze  on  sales  to  new  homeowners,  a 
request  presently  being  considered  by 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio. 

In  this  instance,  the  president  of  the 
two  companies  said  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  serve  existing  customers  if 
new  customers  were  contracted  for.  He 
also  said  that  it  will  be  mid-1973  at  the 
soonest  before  the  companies  will  be  able 
to  start  supplying  residential  customers 
again.  And,  for  nonresidential  custom- 
ers, it  will  be  1977  before  all  restrictions 
can  be  lifted. 

One  of  the  logical  alternatives  for 
natural  gas  is  electricity.  If  the  new 
homeowner  or  apartment  construction 
firm  can  not  get  gas,  then  they  can  install 
electric  heat,  electric  ranges,  electric  hot 
water  heaters,  and  so  forth.  Or,  can  they? 

On  the  same  day  that  natural  gas  cut- 
backs were  armounced,  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  announced  that  summer 
electric  power  shortages  are  likely  this 
year  in  Chicago  and  Miami.  In  both 
cities,  the  projected  shortage  is  due  in 
part  to  delays  in  starting  up  new  power 
plants." 

On  a  nationwide  scale,  the  picture  for 
electric  power  supply  is  summarized  in 
a  report  by  the  National  Electric  Relia- 
bility Council  of  Princeton.  N.J.,  pub- 
lished last  month.  In  the  interests  of 
economy,  I  will  not  present  the  entire 
report,  even  though  I  recommend  it  for 
your  review  and  consideration,  but  will 
present  portions  dealing  with  the  reli- 
ability of  our  electric  power  supply. 

The  report  is  entitled.  "Impact  of  a 
12-Month  Delay  of  New  Nuclear  and  Fos- 
sil-Fired Steam  Generating  Units  on  the 
Adequacy  of  Electric  Power  Supply  in  the 
United  States",  and  was  prepared  by  the 
interregional  review  subcommittee  of  the 
technical  advisory  committee  of  NERC. 
The  nine  reliability  regions  comprising 
NERC  are: 

ECAR — East  Central  Area  Reliability 
Coordination  Agreement. 

ERCOT— Electric  Reliability  Council 
of  Texas. 

MAAC — Mid-Atlantic  Area  Coordina- 
tion Group. 

MAIN — Mid-America  Interpool  Net- 
work. 

MARCA — Mid-Continent  Area  Relia- 
bility Coordination  Agreement. 

NPCC — Northeast  Power  Coordinating 
Council. 

8ERC — Southeastern  Electric  Relia- 
bility Council. 

SPP — Southwest  Power  Pool. 

WSCC — Western  Systems  Coordinat- 
ing Council. 

As  the  report  indicates : 

Generation  reserves  are  a  vital  and  neces- 
sary component  of  generating  capability  to 
cover,  most  importantly,  equipment  failures, 
malfunctions,  and  essential  maintenance. 
Reserves  are  not  surplus  capacity. 

As  the  report  also  shows : 
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Any  reduction  In  reserves  from  the  re- 
quired level  Is  not  a  linear  function  wben 
related  to  the  reliability  of  power  supply. 

This  nonlinear  relationship  between 
percent  reserves  and  the  ability  to  carry 
load  can  best  be  shown  by  an  example 
from  the  report. 

If  reserves  are  cut  In  half — from  20  ^r  to 
10 '"c — the  probability  of  Insufficient  capacity 
to  carry  the  load  increases  sixty-fold.  In 
other  words.  If  a  20 ^r  reserve  level  results  in 
only  once  In  ten  years  when  generating  capa- 
bility might  be  Insufficient  to  carry  the  load, 
a  reduction  to  a  10^  reserve  level  will  result 
in  six  occasions  per  year  ,when  load  curtail- 
ment could  be  expected. 

And.  finally,  the  report  deals  with  the 
question  of  interregional  transfer  of 
power  into  a  shortage  area,  by  showing 
that: 

The  widespread  Impact  of  delays  In  the 
In-service  dates  of  new  generation  and  the 
contiguity  of  the  regions  affected  reduce  to 
Insignificance  the  ability  of  one  region  to 
assist  another  region.  This  eliminates  Inter- 
regional assistance  as  a  remedy  for  coping 
with  such  delays.  Here  again,  the  problem  Is 
one  of  Insufficient  Installed  generation  and 
not  one  to  be  met  by  transmission  of  power 
from  other  regions. 

During  the  coming  months,  the  task 
force  will  continue  its  study  of  the 
energy  supply  problem  in  the  United 
States.  The  availability  and  costs  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  electricity,  together  with  oil 
and  coal,  are  critical  questions  aiTecting 
all  segments  of  our  society. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  present,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Energy  and 
Resources,  portions  of  the  NERC  report, 
presenting  the  relationship  between  new- 
electric  generating  capacity  and  electric 
power  reliability  in  the  United  States: 
Report  of  the  National  Eleitric 
Reliability  Council 
foreword 

Recent  US  District  Court  decisions  involv- 
ing the  Issuance  of  a  partial  operating  li- 
cense for  the  Quad-Cities  nuclear  plant  and 
the  Issuance  of  cooling  water  discharge  per- 
mits by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  raise  the 
specter  of  serious  delays  In  bringing  into 
service  new  electric  generating  plants.  These 
court  decisions  held  that  the  regvUations  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Implementing  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  are  invalid 
and  ordered  that  environmental  Impact 
statements  must  first  be  prepared  by  these 
agencies  before  granting  the  necessary  power 
plant  authorizations. 

The  National  Electric  Reliability  Council 
(NERC)  has  directed  the  Int-erreglonal  Re- 
view Subcommittee  of  the  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee  (TAG)  to  determine  the 
Impact  of  these  court  decisions  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  electric  power  supply  on  the  basis 
that  all  nuclear  and  fossil-fired  steam  gen- 
erating plants  now  under  construction  would 
be  delayed  by  twelve  months  This  report 
evaluates  the  effect  of  such  delays  in  each 
of  the  nine  reliability  regions  comprising 
NERC. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  an  as- 
sessment of  the  Impact  on  the  adequacy  of 
electric  bulk  jjower  supply  of  potential  de- 
lays of  twelve  months  In  the  operation  of  all 
new  nuclear  and  foesU-fired  steam  generat- 
ing plants.  The  basis  for  this  assumption  Is 
predicated  on  the  possible  effects  of  the  two 
recent  US  District  Court  decisions  referred 
to  In  the  Foreword.  The  Impact  of  such  de- 
lays is  analyzed  for  each  of  the  mne  regions 
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of  the  National  Electric  Reliability  Council 
(NERC I .  encompassing  the  entire  bulk  power 
supply  in  the  US  and  parts  of  C;uiada  The 
study  is  directed  to  an  evaluation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  region  reserves  for  the  peak-lc-id 
periods  of  summer  1972.  winter  1972-73.  and 
summer  1973. 

Based  on  a  twelve-month  delay  In  the  op- 
eration of  new  nuclear  and  fossil-fired  steam 
generating  capaw:ity  an  aggregate  of  25.0(Xi 
Mw,  or  one  third  of  the  scheduled  generation 
reserves  In  NERC,  would  be  unavrdlable  dur- 
ing the  summer  1972  peak-load  period  In 
the  winter  1972-73  peak-load  period,  32  000 
Mw  or  about  30 ^r  of  the  scheduled  genera- 
tion reserves  would  not  be  available  In  the 
summer  1973  peak-load  period,  there  would 
be  a  reduction  in  scheduled  generation  re- 
serves of  about  29.000  Mw.  or  35';  of  these 
reserves    i  See  Tables  1.  2.  and  31.  _ 

The  Impact  of  such  delays  would  be  con- 
siderably more  severe  In  some  regions  than 
in  others  In  five  of  the  nine  regions — ECAR, 
ERCOT.  MAIN,  MARCA,  and  SERC— genera- 
tion reserves  would  drop  to  10  '^  or  less  In 
the  summer  of  1972.  reaching  levels  so  low 
that  periodic  load  curtailment  would  be  ex- 
pected. Reserves  In  the  MAIN  region  would 
fall  to  less  than  b'',  .  and  in  SERC  to  6  3r>. 
vaUies  which  are  extremely  low  for  any  sem- 
blance of  reliability 

Reserves  during  the  winter  1972-73  peak- 
load  i>eriod,  while  somewhat  higher  generally 
than  diu-ing  the  prevlovis  summer,  would 
still  be  critically  low  at  12'",  In  the  SERC 
region  and  10,3 '>  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Power  Pool  area  of  the  WSCC  region  Fur- 
thermore. If  essential  maintenance  require- 
ment's during  the  winter  period  are  taken 
into  account,  the  ECAR  and  MAIN  regions, 
as  well  as  the  New  York— New  England  sub- 
region,  would  drop  to  marginal  and  sub- 
marginal  resen'e  levels. 

In  the  summer  of  1P73.  five  regions — 
ECAR  MAAC  MARCA.  SERC  and  SPP— 
would  fall  apalp.  to  11":  or  less,  with  re- 
serves In  the  MARC.^  region  actually  drop- 
ping to  4  6^;.  In  addition  the  MAIN  region 
and  the  New  York-New  Eiigland  subreglon 
may  well  be  critical  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  generating 
capacity  subject  to  a  twelve-month  delay 
would  then  be  scheduled  for  service  Just  pri- 
or to  nr  durinp  the  summer  o\  1P73  Should 
difficulties  arise  In  start-up  and  this  capac- 
ity become  unavailable,  resen-es  would  drop 
In  MAIN  and  New  York-New  England  to  10.4 
and  10.7':,  respectively,  a  level  which  is 
critical. 

On  an  overall  NERC  basis  the  aggregate 
delays  in  fos.sil-fired  steam  generatltig  units 
during  the  period  under  consideration  are 
in  the  order  of  twice  the  megawatt  capacity 
of  the  nuclear  units.  This  indicates  the 
magnitude  of  escalation  of  the  problem  of 
Inadequate  power  supplv  confronting  the 
nation  as  compared  with  the  already  serious 
situation  outlined  In  the  NERC  repurt  of 
November  1971  '  This  latter  report  assessed 
the  potential  Impact  of  nuclear  plant  delay 
as  a  consequence  of  the  so-called  "Calvert 
Cliffs  "  case. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  earlier  report,'  the 
impact  of  possible  power  plant  delays  as  a 
result  of  recent  court  decisions,  must  be  ex- 
ami  ed  iiot  merely  in  terms  of  such  delays 
alone  but  also  In  the  context  of:  (a)  the 
industry's  present  reserve  situation,  which 
In  some  instances  Is  already  below  desirable 
levels  becatise  of  delays  already  experienced, 
ibi  construction  problems  as  a  result  of 
labor  difficulties  and  delays  in  material  and 
equipment  deliveries;  ic)  less-than-accept- 
able  performance  of  new  generating  units 
In  their  Initial  stage  of  operation;  (d)  In- 
creasing  environmental   restrictions   in   the 


'■  Assessment  of  the  Impact  of  Nticlear  De- 
lavs  on  Adequacy  of  Electric  Power  Supply 
of  the  North  American  Bulk  Power  Systems. 

-  Ibid — Chapter  I.  pages  4-5. 
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ion  of  existing  plants;   i»i,u   lei    rossii 
shortages  and  a  dislocation  of  supply 
Reference  to  Exhibits  3  and  5  herein  shows 
widespread    impact   of  a   twelve-month 
ay  In  completion  of  new  generating  capac- 
on  the  adequacy  of  power  supply  dur- 
the  critical  summer  periods  of  1972  and 
i    Past   Industry  experience  has  repeat- 
■    demonstrated    the    value   of    intercon- 
ted  operation  in  allowing  Individual  pow- 
system,    to    secure   assistance   for   short- 
emergencies  from  other  power  svstems. 
and  regions.  However,  the  dimensions 
the  problem  confronted  here  are  so  vast 
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a:.d  widespread,  both  In  terms  of  geographi- 
cal Impact  and  time  duration,  as  to  substan- 
tially eliminate  Interregional  assistance  as 
an  ameliorating  measure.  Such  delavs  would 
during  summer  1972.  critically  affect  an  area 
encompassing  40 -^  of  the  US  and  55%  of 
the  total  electrical  load  of  the  nation.  An 
additional  20".  of  the  aggregate  load  would 
be  exposed  to  below- normal  reserves.  During 
summer  1973.  these  values  would  Increase 
to  nearly  SC".  of  the  area  of  the  US  and 
encompass  80'-,  of  the  total  load.  An  addi- 
tional 7",  of  the  aggregate  load  would  ex- 
perience below-normal   reserves. 

DUE  TO  POTENTIAL  DELAYS  OF  12  MONTHS  IN  THE  OPERATION 
SUMMER  1972 
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Based  on  the  above,  the  consequences 
of  a  twelve-month  delay  In  the  operation 
of  all  new  nuclear  and  fossll-flred  generat 
Ing  plants  could  only  be  considered  dlsas 
trous  In  terms  of  adequacy  of  bulk  power 
supply.  In  economic  terms,  the  cost  to  the 
nation  would  be  far-reaching. 

This  asiseasment  has  not  considered  the 
possible  effects  of  the  two  court  decisions 
on  the  operation  of  existing  generating 
plants.  Presumably,  such  plants  could  be 
subject  to  the  same  Judicial  action.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  nation's  electric  power 
supply  would  be  shut  down. 

OF  NEW  NUCLEAR  AND  FOSSILSTEAM  GENERATING  UNITS 
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SPP 


WSCC 


NERC 


ca  lability  as  scheduled 
c  id  .    .   . 


M  iga 
P(i 


el 


s  as  scheduled: 

watts  

rcent. 
capacity    Megawatts. 
s  alter  delays. 

lawatts.. 

ent   


63.  107 

54  161 

3,946 

16.5 

-4,034 

4.913 
9.1 


26.  719 

23.011 

3.708 
.    16.1 

-575 

3  133 
13.5 


37.  572 

31.470 

6.120 

19.4 

-3.315 

2,787 
8,9 


37,  314 

30,114 

7,275 
24.2 

-2.209 

5.066 
16.8 


16.  262 

14.269 

1,993 

14,0 

- 1,  335 

658 
4.6 


59,569 

43.  970 

15.599 

35.4 

-3.920 

11,679 
26.6 


84.115 
70.  994 

13.  121 
18.5 

-7,744 

5.377 
7,5 


36,311 
30,  772 

5,539 

18.0 

-2.  144 

3.395 
II. 0 


81,009 
61.0Gi 

19.  944 

32.8 

-3.389 

16, 555 
27.2 


441,978 
359,  826 

82.  227 

22.8 

-23,665 

53,  562 
14,9 


■  Ijicluding  net  o;  purchase:  sales,  and  «  thout  maintenance, 

PLANE  TESTING  TOTALLY 
INADEQUATE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
c anting  Office  recently  reported  on 
testi.  ig   programc  conduced   on   compo- 
nent; of  OLur  new  jet  aircraft. 
TJiat  report  reveals  that  much  of  our 
program  today  is  outmoded  and 


ug 


eiitive. 

Sojne  equipment  for  the  planes  is  500 

les.s  dependable  than  predicted 

ts  and  required  by  minimal  mili- 

tandards.  Presently  each  individual 

13  tested  separately  and  once 

<n  rates  are  equal  to  or  greater 


percent 
by  t4: 
taiy 

comdonent 
breal  dow 


than  required  military  standards  the 
particular  component  is  approved  for  in- 
stallation on  an  aircraft.  Once  the 
sophisticated  equipment  is  actually  put 
together  on  a  plane  that  flies,  it  breaks 
dowTi  much  more  often  than  expected. 

Despite  this  obviotis  problem,  the  mili- 
tary continues  to  use  the  same  old  test- 
ing system  that  gives  misleading  and 
often  meaningless  results. 

For  example,  tests  of  computers  for  the 
reconniissance  version  of  the  F-4  phan- 
tom jet  predicted  a  breakdown  every 
320  hours.  That  was  above  the  required 
military  standards.  But  once  the  plane 
was  put  in  actual  operation  the  system 
broke  down  on  the  average  every  40 
hours.  This  computer  is  eight  times  more 
hkely  to  malfunction  than  predicted  by 
original  tests  and  required  bv  mimmai 
military  standards. 

The  result  of  this  inadequate  and  often 


deceptive  testing  program  is  a  lot  of 
broken  down  equipment  that  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  to  repair. 

Testing  should  be  completed  on  pro- 
totype aircraf  ts  rather  than  on  individual 
components.  The  only  way  to  test  an  air- 
craft is  to  build  a  complete  prototype 
and  find  out  if  it  works  or  not. 

Ijistead,  today,  the  military's  piece- 
meal testing  program  produce  useless 
and  even  deceptive  testing  results.  The 
General  Accounting  Office's  report  which 
is  a  letter  to  Secretary  Laird,  follows: 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  19, 1972. 

De.^r  Mr.  Secretary:  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  has  looked  at  the  procedure 
used  by  the  Air  Force  to  achieve  reliability  in 
aviation  equipment.  Aware  that  a  low  level 
of  reliability  was  being  experienced  on  some 
equipment.  GAO  wanted  to  know  why. 

We  examined  the  performance  records  of 
selected  subsystems  and  compared  these  with 
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reliability  test  requirements  incorporated  In 
the  procurement  contracts.  Our  work  was 
performed  at  the  Ogden,  Oklahoma  City, 
Warner  Robins,  and  San  Antonio  Air  Mate- 
riel Areas;  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command; 
and   the  Air  Force   Systems   Command. 

The  Air  Force  buys  and  accepts  subsystems 
from  contractors  on  the  basis  of  reliability 
demonstrated  In  tests.  There  is  little,  or  no, 
direct  correlation,  however,  between  the  re- 
liability achieved  In  tests  and  that  experi- 
enced during  actual  operations.  When  in- 
stalled In  aircraft,  these  subsystems  are 
u.sually  much  less  reliable. 

The  quality  of  maintenance  performed  In 
the  field,  the  type  of  missions  the  equip- 
ment is  used  on,  the  skill  with  which  It  is 
u.?ed  and  how  the  equipment  interfaces  with 
other  subsystems  all  affect  its  reliability.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  understandable  that  re- 
liability in  actual  use  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  In  test  conditions.  However,  because 
such  extensive  differences  are  being  experi- 
enced by  the  Air  Force,  we  believe  there  are 
weaknesses  In  the  testing  methods  or  criteria 
being  used. 

TEST  RESULTS  COMPARED  WITH  OPERATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 

One  measure  of  rellablUtv  of  equipment  is 
the  length  of  time  that  It  wir.  perform  satis- 
factorily without  falling.  This  interval  of 
time  is  called  "mean  time  between  failures" 
(MTBP).  The  Air  Force  and  the  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command  contracts  specify  a  mini- 
mum acceptable  interval  that  must  be 
achieved  In  reliability  testing. 

Comparisons  were  made  of  actual  operat- 
ing performances  of  subsystems  with  the 
mlnlmums  used  In  the  testing  programs,  and 
wide  differences  were  noted.  The  bomb  navi- 
gation system  of  the  A-7D  attack  aircraft 
illustrates  this. 

The  bomb  navigation  system  integrates 
various  avlonic  subsystems  which  provide  ( 1 ) 
navigation  to  the  target,  (2)  a  computerized 
run  on  the  targest,  (3)  weapon  release,  and 
(4)  return  navigation  from  the  target.  The 
failure  of  any  one  of  the  major  subsystems 
detrimentally  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  following  table  shows  the  minimum 
acceptable  reliability,  which  was  met  during 
test,  and  the  actual  mean  time  between  fail- 
ures experienced.  Additional  comparisons  for 
F-4  aircraft  systems  are  shown  in  an  attach- 
ment. 

MEAN   TIME  BETWEEN   FAILURES 
lln  hours] 


Maior  subsystems  of  the 
bomb  navigation  system 


Minimum  Experienced 

acceptable  during 

demonstrated  actual 

by  test  operations 


Forward  looking  radar! 125 

Weapon  delivery  computer 650 

Air  data  computer.  _ 500 

Doppler  radar 250 

Head  up  display _.  350 

Inertia!  measurement- „  325 


20 
95 
175 
48 
88 
77 


'  At  the  t  me  ot  our  review  the  forward  looking  radar  had  not 
passed  the  minimum  acceptable  reliability  qualification  test 

NEED     FOR     BETTER     TESTING 

Reliability  is  a  system  performance  char- 
acteristic which  must  be  considered  when 
the  effectiveness  of  a  weapon  system  is  be- 
ing determined.  The  characteristic,  therefore, 
Is  as  important  In  designing  new  weapon 
systems  as  other  performance  parameters 
such  as  range,  speed,  or  payload  weight.  The 
decisionmaker  must  decide  whether  more 
time  and  money  should  be  spent  for  addi- 
tional research,  or  to  accept  equipment  with 
the  possibility  of  incurring  additional  costs 
for  subsequent  modifications  and  logistic 
support.  However,  the  reliability  information 
available — on  which  decisions  are  based — 
does  not  permit  realistic  prediction  of  relia- 
bility. We  believe  that  better  testing  will  pro- 
vide a  more  realistic  prediction  of  reliability. 
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A  Military  Standard  (781B)  has  been  Is- 
sued to  facilitate  the  development  of  factors 
for  realistic  correlation  of  test  and  opera- 
tional levels  of  reliability.  According  to  an 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  official,  there  is 
no  correlation  between  test  and  operational 
MTBF's  primarily  because  tests  do  not  simu- 
late environmental  conditions  and  do  not  as- 
sure that  the  components  are  compatible 
with  other  equipment.  Also,  Imponant  test 
requirements  are  sometimes  waived.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  per- 
sonnel that  tests,  If  properly  planned  and  ad- 
ministered, will  show  a  correlation  between 
test  and  operational  levels  of  reliability.  Op- 
erational levels  of  reliability  averaged  over 
a  large  number  of  units  could  be  within  20 
to  30  percent  of  the  reliability  specified  in 
tests.  To  support  their  opinion,  they  referred 
to  a  study  by  Air  Research,  Incorporated,  on 
the  Navy's  P-3C  aircraft  program,  which 
showed  that  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  min- 
imum acceptable  level  of  reliability  was 
achieved  In  operations  when  gcxxl  test  plans 
were  Implemented  and  enforced 

Conclusions  and  recommendations 

Acceptance  of  subsystems  after  they  liave 
demonstrated  reliability  not  only  in  labora- 
tory tests  but  also  in  actual  use  would  be 
the  preferred  method  of  acquiring  subsys- 
tems. Until  that  type  of  procurement  be- 
comes a  reality  it  appears  that  better  testing 
will  limit  the  deviations  between  test  results 
and  actual  use.  We  believe  that  better  testing 
will  provide  subsystems  which  will  perform 
closer  to  acceptable  limits. 

We  recommend  that  the  Air  Fiirce  adopt 
procedures  to  1 1 )  assure  a  correlation  of  t"est 
and  operations  MTBF's  and  (2)  assure  that 
the  predictions  of  operational  reliabilities 
are  within  known  confidence  limits. 

The  above  recommendations  are  subject 
to  the  provisloiis  of  Section  236  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  We  will 
appreciate  receiving  copies  of  the  statements 
you  furnish  the  specified  committees  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  provisions. 

If  you  desire,  we  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  greater  detail  with  you  or 
with  your  staff. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.    W.    TUTMANN, 

Acting  Director 

MEAN  TlfVIE  BETWEEN  FAILURES 
|ln  hoursi 


Maior  subsystems  of  the 
F  -4  aircraft 


Minimum 

acceptable 

required 

by  test 


Experienced 

during 

actual 

operations 


Radio  navigation  system: 
Navigation  computer  set 

(RF  40)  320 

Navigation  computer  set 

(F  4E)      320 

Inertial  navigation  system 

(RF  4C) 175 

Inertial  navigation  system 

(F  4E)         180 

LoranCRF  4C) 50 

Integrated  electronic  central 

(F  40) 50 

Integrated  electronic  central 

(F  4E)  50 

Radar  navigation  system 

Radar  altimeter  (RF  AZ)    ...  400 

Radar  mapping  system: 
Forward  looking  radar 

(RF^C) ...  90 

Side  looking  radar  (RF-4C)..  56 

Bombing  navigation  system: 
Attitude  reference  bomb 

computer  set  (F-4D) 173 

Computer  system  (F4D) 250 

Fire  control  system: 

Radar  set  (ME)      9 

Tuning  drive  (F-4E) '600 

Lead  computing  sight  (F-4E).  300 


40 

87 

38 

62 
25 

17 

32 

26 


15 
12 


93 
246 

12 
632 
430 


1  Specifications  were  not  available,  therefore.  A',  Force  officials 
estimated  the  minimum  acceptable  figure. 
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DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNF-SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 

ri.'^ing  production  ca'^ts  faced  by  milk 
prcxiucers,  I  have  been  urging  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  to  increase  the 
support  le.-el  lor  manufacturing  milk. 

Last  year  it  was  set  at  S4  93  per  hun- 
dredweight, or  85  percent  of  parity. 

BecaiLse  of  rising  cost.-  the  parity  fig- 
ure changes  during  the  year.  A  S4  93  price 
today  equals  something  less  than  80  per- 
cent of  parity.  Tliis  is  an  average  price 
based  on  a  national  average  milk  fat  test 
of  3.67  percent. 

Knowing  dairy  farmers  so  well,  it  was 
with  real  regret  that  I  learned  of  Secre- 
tary Butz'  decision  to  maintain  the  sup- 
port price  at  it,s  present  level  for  the  mar- 
keting year  starting  April  1.  I  include  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  an  Agriculture 
Department  news  release  annoimcing 
that  action. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion, one  of  the  major  a.ssociations  repre- 
senting dairy  producers,  had  shown  re- 
straint, I  felt,  in  asking  that  the  support 
price  be  increased  to  reflect  85  percent 
of  parity  at  today's  figure.  This  would 
have  been  an  increase  of  about  35  cents 
per  himdredweight,  to  $5, '28, 

Rather  than  impro\1ng  the  income  jxj- 
sition  of  dairy  farmers,  this  modest  in- 
crease would  have  placed  them  back 
where  they  were  a  year  ago  Instead,  they 
are  being  asked  to  absorb  that  added 
cost. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  gain 
further  tmderstanding  of  the  producer's 
side  of  this  question.  I  include  a  news 
release  issued  today  by  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  followed  by  a  let- 
ter written  to  USDA  by  NMPF  Secretary 
Patrick  B,  Healy, 

In  order  that  they  might  know  m  a 
httle  more  detail  some  reasons  for  the 
USDA's  decision,  I  include  a  report  to  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con.'^erva- 
tion  Service — ASCS — from  a  ,study  by 
USDA's  Economic  Research  Service  on 
"Impact*  of  Alternative  Dairy  Price  Sup- 
port Levels." 

This  will  give  each  Member  a  chance 
to  look  at  the  economic  arguments. 

The  material  follows: 

[U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

news  release] 

USDA   Announces  Dairy   Support   Program 

FOR    1972  73 

Washington,  March  9, — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  today  announced  that 
the  support  level  for  manufacturing  mlllc 
will  be  continued  at  ?4.93  per  h\indredweight 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
1972.  Tlie  support  rate  for  manufacturing 
milk  Is  for  milk  of  national  average  milk  fat 
test  of  3.67  percent.  This  is  equivalent  to 
S4.79  per  hundredweight  for  milk  of  3,5  per- 
cent test 

The  law  requires  that  milk  be  supported  at 
such  level  between  75  and  90  percent  of  par- 
ity ao  the  Secretary  determl;,es  necessary  to 
a.ssure  an  adequate  supply.  The  Secretary  has 
determined  that  the  support  rate  of  $4  93  will 
assure  an  adequate  supply.  Thl.s  level  of  sup- 
port should  provide  assurance  against  the 
resumption  of  a  downward  trend  In  milk  pro- 
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Ion  and  provide  a  supply  of  milk  ade- 
e  for  our  commercial  needs  and  an  In- 
In  the  quantity  of  dairy  products,  over 
approximately  7  blKlon  pounds  of  milk 
valent  acquired  by  CCC  this  year,  which 
be  available  for  domestic  food  assistance 
other  programs. 

e  announced  prices  to  be  paid  for  butter. 

fat  dry  milk  and  cheese  to  carry  out  the 

nr:  level  will  remain  unchanged  for  the 

73  marketing  year.  These  prices  follow: 

[Cents  per  pound] 

ter.  US.  grade  A  or  higher:  ' 

ew    York,    N.Y..    and    Jersey    City, 

Newark  and  Secaucus.  N.J.! .'_  68.  75 

ittle,  Wash..  Washington.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  California.  Alas- 
ka, Hawaii.  Oregon.  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi,   Alabama.   Georgia,   Florida, 

and  South  Carolina 67.  75 

grade  B:   2  cents  per  pound  less 
an  for  US,  grade  A. 
Chehdar  cheese,  US  grade  A  cr  higher, 

31  indard  moisture  basis 54.  75 

dry    milk    ( spray)    US.    extra 
(but  not  more  than  3.5  percent 
mblsture)  :  50-pound  bags,  with  seal- 
closures 31.7 
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price  of  butter  located  at  any  other 
t  will  be  the  price  at  a  designated  mar- 
either  New  York.  Seattle,  or  San  Pran- 
less  80  percent  of  the  lowest  published 
tic  railroad  freight  rate  per  pound  gross 
t   for   a  60,000  pound   carlot.   In   effect 
.e    beginning    of    this    marketing    year, 
such  other  point  to  the  designated  mar- 
lames  by  the  seller. 


I^ATiONAL  Milk  Producers  Federation 
News  Rele.\se 
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WASHINGTON,  DC,  March  9 —Secretary  of 

ulture   Earl    L.    Butz    today   announced 

dairy  price  support  levels  would  be  con- 

Kl  unchanged  during  the   1972-73  mar- 

•'-  year. 

^tary  Butz  took  this  action  in  spite  of 
reco^imendatlons  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
Pedepratlon  and  Ita  member  dairy  oo- 
tlves  which  presented  a  sound  economic 
for  an  adjustment  in  the  price  support 
to  85  percent  of  parity. 
Announcement    by    the    Department    of 
ulture   that    prices   paid   dairy   farmers 
lilk  after  April  1  would  be  supported  at 
.-ear's  level  is  severe  and  unwarranted.  " 
Patrick  B.  Healy,  Secretarv.  Na- 
Mllk  Producers  Federation,  'It  is  as- 
unhing  that  the  Administration,  in  reach- 
such  decision,  completely  overlooked  the 
econt)mlc  necessity  of  adjusting  prices  paid 
farmers,  so  that  they  could  keep  pace 
Increased    production    cx>sts,"    he   con- 
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TY.e   present    price   support   level   of   $4  93 
per  liundredwelght  was  85  percent  of  parity 
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when  made  effective  a  year  ago.  Increases  in 
production  costs  were  such  that  It  would  be 
necessary  to  Increace  the  price  to  $5.28  to 
maintain  the  85  percent  of  parity  position. 
Even  this  would  mark  no  Improvement  in 
the  income  position  of  farmers. 

Farmers  support  efforts  to  bring  inflation 
under  control  but  camiot  absorb  increases 
in  costs  unless  they  are  compensated  with 
higher  prices.  Adjustments  in  prices  t-o  dairy 
fanners  are  as  essential  to  the  economy  as 
adjustments  in  wage  rates  which  have  been 
built  into  the  wage  and  price  control  pro- 
gram. 

Dairy  farmers  camiot  be  expected  to  carry 
the  whole  burden  for  holding  the  line  on 
prices  paid  by  consimiers  for  food. 

"We  are  now  looking  to  the  Congress  to 
rectify  this  injustice  to  dairymen."  stated 
Healy.  "We  are  asking  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  support  price  p.Ud  farmers  for  milk  at 
85  f>ercent  of  parity  for  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31.  1973,  To  that  end.  we  are 
calling  on  all  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  enact  the  nec- 
essary legislation  without  delay," 


National  Milk  Producers 

Federation, 
Wasfiington,  DC  .  February  15,  1972. 

Re  Notice  in  Federal  Register  (Vol.  37,  No.  11 
January  4,  1972.  Requesting  r>ata.  Views, 
and  ReccmmendAtions  Relative  to  Terms 
and  Conditions  of  Price  Support  Program 
for  Milk  for  M.irketing  Year  Beginning, 
April   1.   1972. 

Mr.  Rel'ben  R.  Jone5, 

Director,  Li'estock  and  Dairy  Division.  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Mr,   Jones:    This   is    in   response   to 
the    n,xice    m    the    Federal    Register.    Jan- 
uary   4.    1972.    requesting    data,    views,    and 
recommendations  relative  to  terms  and  con- 
ditions  of    price    support    for    milk    for    the 
marketing  year  beginning  April   1.   1972. 

The  Views  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  are  the  nationwide  expression  of 
d.iiry  farmers  and  of  their  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations.  The  Federation  member- 
ship consists  of  cooperative  associations  doing 
business  throughout  the  50  states  of  the 
Union,  and  represents  the  great  majority  of 
all  milk  produced  and  marketed  i:i  the  United 
States. 

The  Federation  membership,  at  its  55th 
Annual  Convention  held  November  29-De- 
cember  1,  1971.  carefully  considered  the  need 
for  adjusting  price  support  levels,  and  pur- 
cha.se  prices  of  commodities,  for  the  1972-73 
marketing  year.  Since  that  time,  the  Fed- 
eration membership  has  given  the  matter 
further  consideration  in  light  of  the  latest 
data  The  views  expres.^ed  herein  are  those  of 
the  Federation's  Executive  Committee  at  Its 
meeting  on  February  15.  1972. 

The   Executive   Committee   consists   of   2 
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cooperative  leaders  throughout  the  United 
States,  Its  actions  are  reflective  of  the  mem- 
ber cooperative  associations  and  their  dairy 
farmer  members. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
staunchly  supports  the  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  a  major  bulwark  of  legislation  en- 
acted to  stabilize  the  dairy  Industry,  improve 
Incomes  to  dairy  farmers  throughout  the 
nation,  and  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
milk  and  Us  products  for  consumers. 

The  Congress,  in  enacting  agricultural  leg- 
islation consistently  has  declared  parity 
prices  to  farmers  as  its  goal.  In  efforts  to  ad- 
just farm  prices  toward  this  goal  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  it  has  enacted  specific  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  dairy  industry.  Among 
those  are  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  au- 
thority for  the  Price  Support  Program;  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  authority  for  the  milk  marketing  order 
program;  and  other  enactments  which  amend 
and  supplement  these  two  major  laws. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
and  its  member  cooperative  associations  of 
dairy  farmers  believe  that  attainment  of 
parity  prices  to  farmers  is  essential,  if  they 
are  to  participate  in  the  economy  on  a  basis 
that  is  equitable  with  other  segments  of  the 
population. 

The  cooperative  associations  of  dairy 
farmers  are  making  every  effort  to  achieve 
parity  prices,  and  realize  the  necessity  of 
Government  assistance  such  as  the  Price 
Support  Program. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  announce  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  April  1.  1972,  a  level  of  price 
support  to  dairy  farmers  for  milk,  and  prices 
at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  purchase  dairy  products  to  achieve  the 
announced  price  support  level. 

On  March  25,  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  a  price  level  of  $4.93  per 
hundredweight  for  milk  of  average  butterfat 
content  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
April  1.  1971,  and  ending  March  31.  1972.  On 
March  26,  1971,  he  announced  prices  at  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
purchas  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  cheese 
as  a  means  of  assuring  dairy  farmers  the  sup- 
port level  of  $4.93  per  hundredweight  for 
their  milk  during  the  year. 

With  respect  to  such  announcements: 

1.  The  $4.93  per  hundredweight  represented 
a  price  at  85  percent  of  parity  based  on  the 
latest  parity  data  available  at  the  time  of 
such  announcement.  It  is  estimated  that  85 
percent  of  parity  In  March  1972  will  be  $5.25 
or  higher.  Thus  85  percent  of  parity  will  be 
at  least  33  cents  per  hundredweight  above 
the  1971-72  price  support  level. 

2.  Dairy  farmers  received  less  than  the  an- 
nounced level  of  $4,93  per  hundredweight  in 
8  of  the  first  10  months  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year,  by  amounts  ranging  from  4  to  13 

1  cents  per  hundredweight.  See  Table  1. 
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Tablb  2. — Index  of  prices,  paid  by  farmeri 
for  commoditiea  and  services,  interest, 
taxes,  and  wage  rates,  April  1971-Janu- 
ary  1972 

[Index— 1910-14=  100] 

April  1971 ■407 

May  1971 410 

June    1971 412 

July   1971 410 

August  1971 - 412 

September    1971— 413 

October  1971 414 

November  1971 415 

December  1971 416 

January    1972 420 

•  •  •  •  • 

TABLE  4.— PURCHASES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  BY  THE  COM 
MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  1970-71  AND  1971-72 


1970-71 


'  1971-72 


Butter  (pounds) 305,000,000  285,000,000 

Cheese  (pounds) 57,000,000  95,000,000 

Nonfat  dry  milk  (pounds) 452.000,000  425,000,000 

Evaporated  milk  (pounds) 79,000,000  80,000,000 

Government  cost  of  price 

support  program J410,000,000  J350,000,000 


'  Partially  estimated. 

Milk  production  Increased  during  the 
1971-72  marketing  year  by  only  about  one 
percent  over  the  prevlouB  year.  Purthennore, 
on  a  per  capita  baels,  production  held  at  or 
was  very  close  to  the  1970-71  lereL 

Marketings  by  farmers  showed  a  moderate 
Increase  In  1971-72,  but  commercial  market 
sales  also  Increased.  These  increases  are  par- 
tially explained  by  the  additional  day  due  to 
leap  year. 

During  the  1971-72  marketing  year,  CCC 
purchases  of  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  will 
be  lower  than  for  the  previous  marketing 
year. 

Cheese  purchases  thus  far  have  been 
higher.  Most  cheese  purchases,  however,  were 
made  on  a  bid  basis  for  the  School  Lunch 
Program. 

The  closing  Government  inventories  will  be 
low  March  31,  1972.  On  January  31,  1972, 
nSDA  had  stocks  of  only  37  million  pounds 
of  butter,  2  million  pounds  of  cheese  and 
a  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  These 
Included  supplies  being  packaged  for  specific 
program  uses. 

The  purchases  by  CCC  during  the  1971-72 
marketing  year  represented  a  needed  source 
of  dairy  products  for  Government  programs, 
a  great  quantity  of  which  would  have  been 
needed  even  without  the  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram, such  as  cheese  for  the  School  Liinch 
Program. 

The  number  of  children  In  schools  and  the 
number  of  persons  participating  in  Govern- 
ment programs  will  be  substantially  higher 
in  the  next  marketing  year,  thus  indicating 
need  for  more  dairy  products,  particularly 
cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  net  Govern- 
ment cost  of  the  Price  Support  I*rogram  for 
1971-72  win  be  substantiaUy  less  than  for  the 
1970-71  marketing  year.  This  is  reflective  of 
the  reduction  in  purchases  of  butter  and 
nonfat  dry  milk,  but  is  In  large  meastire  due 
to  export  sales  of  butter  which  amounted 
to  about  140  million  pounds.  The  opportunity 
for  selling  butter  overseas  resulted  from  a 
change  in  milk  supplies  relative  to  require- 
ments in  Western  Elmxipe  and  England,  ac- 
companied by  drouth  conditions  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  Also,  tighter  supply 
situation  Is  In  evidence  in   Canada. 

Although  conditions  which  prevailed  out- 
side the  United  States  may  not  be  the  same 
during  the  1972-73  marketing  year,  It  reason- 
ably can  be  estimated  that  some  100  million 
pounds  of  butter  will  be  needed  for  the  ex- 
port market.  Such  exports  will  relieve  the 
United  States  of  excess  butterfat,  which  nec- 
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essarily  will  be  produced  If  the  domestic 
market  Is  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk 
soUds-not-fat  for  all  uses.  Furthermore,  such 
sales  will  favorably  affect  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 

A  review  of  CCC  purchases  over  the  past 
several  marketing  years  demonstrates  that 
Government  purchases  of  milk  solids-not-fat 
reached  their  peak  of  13,3  percent  of  total 
marketings  In  1961-62.  Since  that  time,  they 
have  receded  gradually,  and  will  approximate 
only  4.5  percent  in  1971-72. 

In  view  of  the  needs  for  dairy  products 
containing  milk  sollds-not-fat  for  Govern- 
ment programs,  the  present  purchase  levels 
are  approaching,  If  not  already  p>ast,  a  prac- 
tical minimum.  Milk  and  dairy  products, 
both  commercially  and  through  Government 
programs,  are  essential  to  the  nutritional 
well-being  of  the  U.S,  population.  Further- 
more, their  use  has  been  of  great  value  in 
up-grading  diets  In  under-develoi>ed  areas. 

The  need  for  milk  and  dairy  products  in 
the  diet  has  been  rep)eatedly  recognized  by 
the  Congress  In  enacting  legislation  and  in 
providing  funds  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  the  Special  Milk  Program 
for  Children,  supplemental  feeding  programs 
for  the  armed  forces.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  and  for  other  feeding  pro- 
grams, domestic  and  foreign. 

It  Is  essential  that  milk  production  be  en- 
couraged to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  population,  which  Is  Increasing  at  a  rate 
of  some  2.5  million  i>ersons  per  year. 

Prices  paid  dairy  farmers,  like  other  prices, 
have  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  but 
such  Increases  have  been  insufficient  to  stem 
the  downward  trend  in  milk  production. 
During  the  period  1960-71,  prices  paid  dairy 
farmers  for  milk  Increased  nearly  40  percent, 
but  all  prices  were  Increasing  at  the  same 
time.  When  increases  In  prices  paid  farmers 
for  milk  are  deflated  to  represent  Its  pur- 
chasing power  In  terms  of  goods  and  services, 
the  price  paid  dairy  farmers  In  1971  was  only 
2  percent  above  1960. 

During  this  same  span  of  years,  per  capita 
disposable  income  for  wage  earners  rose  over 
85  percent,  and  when  deflated  on  the  same 
basis,  still  amotinted  to  more  than  35  per- 
cent. Thus,  off-farm  enjployment  opportu- 
nities have  drawn  great  numbers  out  of  dairy 
farming. 

U.S.  milk  production  reached  its  peak  of 
127  billion  potmds  in  1964.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  declined.  In  1971  total  milk  production 
was  about  118.6  billion  pounds,  only  slightly 
above  1970,  and  represented  no  Increase  when 
expressed  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  nimaber  of  farms  maintaining  dairy 
herds  has  been  diminishing  for  25  years.  In 
1946,  milk  or  cream  was  being  marketed 
from  about  2.3  million  farms.  At  present,  the 
number  is  something  less  than  400,000  farms. 
Likewise,  the  number  of  milk  cows  has  de- 
clined, being  12.3  billion  head  as  of  January 
1,  1972,  the  lowest  number  on  record. 

These  trends  are  reflective  of  the  low  re- 
turns from  dairy  farming  relative  to  costs 
of  production  and  to  other  opixatunlties 
available  to  farm  operators. 

In  striving  to  maintain  or  Improve  net  in- 
comes, dairy  farmers  have  made  slgnlflcant 
Increases  in  productivity.  This  is  expressed 
in  larger  herd  sizes,  increased  milk  produc- 
tion per  cow,  and  increased  mUk  production 
per  unit  of  labor.  These  gains  have  required 
greatly  Increased  investments  by  dairy  farm- 
ers, and  greater  cash  outlays. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  exerting  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  improve  their  own  income, 
relative  to  their  costs.  These  Include  herd 
improvement  through  artificial  Insemina- 
tion, selective  breeding,  record  keeping,  Im- 
proved feeding  practices,  In  mechanization 
to  reduce  labor  and  other  costs  per  unit; 
and  by  strengthening  their  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations. 

Increases  In  productivity,  particularly 
milk  production  per  cow,  cannot  be  sustained 
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at  rates  which  have  prevailed  in  recent  yeara. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  arrest  the  decline  in 
cow  numbers,  if  there  Is  to  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk. 

Gains  which  farmers  have  made  by  In- 
creasing productivity  have  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  continuing  rise  in  production 
and  living  costs,  which  are  beyond  their 
control. 

While  prices  received  by  dairy  farmers  for 
milk  Increased  2,6  percent  from  1970  to  1971, 
prices,  wages,  taxes,  and  Interest  rates  paid 
by  farmers  for  production  and  living  ex- 
penses rose  approximately  5,1  percent.  Thus 
dairy  farmers  lost  ground  in  1971.  Theee 
trends  Indicating  higher  costs  are  continu- 
ing. This  Is  shown  by  the  parity  index  of 
prices,  taxes,  interest  and  wages  paid  by 
farmers,  which  rose  from  400  in  January 
1971  to  420  in  January  1972.  or  5  percent. 

Dairy  farmers  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  bring  the  Inflationary  spiral 
to  a  halt.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  de- 
spite Herculean  efforts,  costs  to  dairy  farm- 
ers will  continue  upward  during  the  1972- 
73  marketing  year. 

The  inflation  control  program  contemplates 
a  general  increase  in  the  U.S.  price  level  of 
some  3  percent  during  the  year  and  likely 
it  w411  be  more.  It  contemplates  wage  rate 
Increases  of  5  percent  which  also  must  be 
considered  as  the  minimum. 

The  Federal  budget  indicates  substantially 
higher  governmental  expenditures  which  will 
exert  upward  pressures  on  costs  to  dairy 
farmers. 

If  the  1972-73  price  support  level  for  man- 
ufacturing milk  were  established  at  85  per- 
cent of  the  parity  equivalent  price  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year — which  is 
the  minimum  we  believe  should  be  considered 
by  the  Secretary — It  would  only  reflect  cost 
Increases  to  dairy  farmers  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  marketing  year.  It 
would.  In  no  way,  compensate  them  for  pros- 
pective cost  Increases  which  wUl  occur  dur- 
ing the  1972-73  marketing  year.  Thus,  If  In- 
comes to  dairy  farmers  are  to  be  maintained. 
It  will  be  necessary  In  establishing  the  price 
support  level  for  the  1972-73  marketing  year 
to  consider  prospective  cost  increases  during 
the  year. 

In  viewing  the  cost  of  the  Price  Support 
Program,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  most.  If  not  all.  of  the  dairy 
product  purchases  have  served  Government 
nutrition  needs  and  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  price  support  to  dairy  farmers  has 
consistently  been  low  relative  to  the  con- 
tribution of  the  dairy  Industry,  to  total  agri- 
cultural Income,  and  low  relative  to  the  to- 
tal Government  cost  for  supporting  agri- 
culture. 

Furthermore,  Government  costs  for  main- 
taining prices  paid  farmers  for  milk  have 
been  relatively  stable  during  a  period  with- 
in which  the  total  expenditures  by  Govern- 
ment for  all  services  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  prices  at  which  CCC  will  purchase 
dairy  products  during  the  1972-73  marketing 
year  should  be  set  at  levels  which  will  as- 
sure that  the  intended  support  to  farmers 
for   milk   will    be  fully   accomplished. 

If  the  support  level  to  farmers  were  es- 
tablished at  85  percent  of  parity,  we  would 
recommend  no  change  In  the  purchase  price 
of  butter,  but  that  the  upward  adjustment 
be  made  In  the  price  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
cheese.  If,  however,  the  price  support  level 
Is  established  higher  than  85  percent  of  par- 
ity, then  we  would  recommend  some  upwtutl 
adjustment  In  the  price  of  butter  as  well  as 
the  other  two  products. 

In  establishing  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port to  farmers,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  goal  of  agricultural  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  price  support  authority,  is 
achievement  of  parity  prices  to  farmers. 

In  the  attainment  of  this  goal,  we  tirge 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  all 
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1    available    authority,    Including    the 
Support   Program,   the   marketing   or- 
I  rogram.  the  full  use  of  section  32  funds, 
s  ipplementlng  of  price  support  purchases 
••  ~  of  Section  709  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
Act  of  1965,  the  curtaUment  of  Im- 
under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
:ment  Act,  the  maximum  use  of  mUk 
( laUy  products  through  the  Special  Milk 
for    Children,    the    School    Lunch 
and  other  feeding  programs,  both 
tic  and  foreign, 
bhese  authorities  are  utUlzed  to  their 
J  otentlal,  farmers  can  eventually  obtain 
**■  prices  In  the  marketplace.  As  an  im- 
t  step  toward  this  goal,  the  level  of 
support  for  the  1972-73  marketing  year 
tie   established   at   not    less   than   86 
of  parity. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  B.  Hkalt, 

Secretary. 

IMPACJTS  or  ALTraNA-nvi;  Daibt  Prici  Sxtpport 

LETEL3 

(A  rAjort  to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
CkJnservatlon  Service  by  the  Economic 
-—1  Service  U.S.  Department  of  Agrt- 
Pebruary   1972) 
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to  conduct  an  economic  analysis  of  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products   under   various   assumptions   as   to 
support  levels  In  the  marketing  year  1972-73. 
This    analysis    Is    designed    to    show    the 
differential  effects  of  five  alternative  s-ipport 
programs    for    1972-73.    In    comparing    the 
effects  of  these  different  programs,  all  other 
economic   variables   have   been   held   at   the 
same  level  for  each  alternative  In  any  given 
year.  In  order  to  Isolate  the  effects  "of  the 
1972-73  price  support  level.  It  Is  assumed  that 
there  will  be  no  Increases  In  support  prices 
In    subsequent    years.    Thu.s.    this    analysis 
Is  not  a  prediction  of  the  course  of  events 
In  the  dairy  Industry  in  the  next  5   years 
It  is  a  projection  of  the  effects  of  altefia- 
tlve  price  support  levels,  if  those  price  levels 
are  maintained  through    1976-77    It   Is   the 
comparison  of  the  long-term  effects  of  these 
alternative    price    support    programs    which 
Is  unique.  The  results  of  this  analysis  may 
not  afford  meaningful  comparisons  with  the 
results  of  other  analyses  made  under  differ- 
ent assumptions. 

THI  DAKT  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  SIXTIES 

Milk  prices  were  fairly  steady  through  the 
first  half  of  the  sixties,  while  production 
rose  to  a  peak  In  1964  and  then  began  a 
falriy  rapid  decline.  Support;  prices  were 
raised  from  75  to  88.5  percent  of  parity  in 
1966  A  rise  in  market  prices  had  preceded 
the  Increase  In  the  support  level.  Since  then 
prices  have  generally  risen.  Production 
reached  a  low  point  in  1969  and  increased 
slightly   In    1970    and   again    In    1971. 

The  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts combined  has  declined  both  In  total 
and  per  capita  since   i960.   Significant  in- 
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creases  have  occurred  for  lowfat  fluid  milk 
products,  hard  cheese  and  cottage  cheese 
The  most  significant  declines  In  consumption 
have  been  In  fluid  whole  milk,  fluid  cream 
butter,  evaporated  milk  and  condensed  milk' 
Per  capita  sales  of  nonfat  dry  milk  declined 
moderately  between  1060  and  1071,  although 
year-to-year  changes  were  erratic. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  net  re- 
movals of  butter,  American  cheese,  and  non- 
fat  dry  milk  under  price  support  programs 
declined  from  a  1961-62  peak  to  a  low  point 
In  1966-67.  Removals  moved  upward  the  fol- 
lowing  year  and  then  downward  through  the 
1969-70  marketing  year.  In  1969-70,  for  the 
flrst  time  since  1953-54,  CCC  purchases  of  fat 
solids  as  a  percent  of  total  fat  solids  mar- 
keted were  greater  than  the  percent  removals 
of  sollds-not-fat. 

ALTERNATIVE     PROGRAMS    ANALYZED 

The  effects  of  three  different  dairy  support 
programs  were  analyzed: 

The  1971-72  support  level  of  $4.93  oer 
hundredweight.  *^ 

Support  level  at  $5,20—85  percent  of  esti- 
mated parity  as  of  April  1,  1972. 

Support  level  at  $5.50—90  percent  of  esti- 
mated parity  as  of  April  1,  1972. 

•  kT^®,^^^*  °'  *^*  programs  at  $5.20  and 
$5.50  (86  and  90  percent  of  parity)  were  con- 
ducted under  two  sets  of  alternatives  as  to 
purchase  prices  for  butter,  cheese,  and  non- 
fat dry  milk.  For  the  first  set,  butter  prices 
were  Md  at  1971-72  levels  and  chees^  and 
^'^t*  dry  milk  were  raised  to  yield  the 
^med  support  price  leveis.  Por  the  second 
Mt.  the  prices  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  were  maintained  in  the  same  rela- 
tlonahlp  as  m  1971-72.  The  purchase  prices 
used  are  shown  In  table  1  ^ 


TABLE  1.-SUPP0RT  PURCHASE  PRICES  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAHflS 


Altafnti  a  and  description 


Support 

level  o< 

manufac- 

turinf 

milk 

Dol./cwL 


Support  purchase  prices 


Butter 
Ct/lb. 


Purchase 

■  price 

Nonfat      evaporated 

Cn»«s«        dry  milk  milk 

Ct/lb.  CL/lb.  Ct/lb. 


I.  Cum  it  level 

II.  SSpecantof  parity  >. 

( I)  Butter  price 
constant. 

( I)  CiMTMt  ratio. 


4.93 
5.20 


67.8 


54.75 


31.7 


16.13 


67.8 
72.1 


58.50 
58.50 


36.3 
33.9 


17.23 
17.23 


Support 

level  of 

manufac-  - 

turJng 

Alternative  and  description  0<A.^\ 


Support  purchase  prices 


Butter 
Ct/lb. 


Cheese 
CL/lb. 


Nonfat 

dry  milk 

Ct./lb. 


Purchase 

price 

evaporated 

milk 

Ct/lb. 


III.  90  percent  of  parity  i 

(a)  Butter  price 
constant.  . 

(b)  Current  ratio.'.'." 


5.50 


67.8 
75.8 


61.50 
61.50 


39.9 

35.5 


18.12 
18.12 


>  E*tim  ted  parity  as  of  Apr.  1, 1972, 


Jila  analysis,  meet  variables  not  cru- 
the  analysts  were  assumed  iinchanged 
r  levels  in  recent  years.  These  Include 
relatlonsblp   of   average   prices   for   all 
T  support  price   levels.   Imports,   ex- 
farm-retall    price    spreads,    military 
and  Oovemment  purchases  of 
evaporated  milk  and  dry  whole  mUk.  The 
asaumiftlons  as  to  general  economic  oondl- 
that  per  capita  Income  will  In- 
kt  4  percent  per  year  In  current  dol- 
pcpolatlon   will   Increase   In  line   with 
projections,  and  that  the  unemploy- 
■ate    will    decline    to    4    percent    by 


OTECTS    or    ALTERNATIVE    PRICE    SUPPORT    PRO- 
OMAUB.    I»T»-T1   TO    1BT6-7T 

EffecU  on  milk  production 
The  current  Income  position  of  commercial 
dairy  farmers  Is  good  and  they  are  Increasing 
production  at  a  moderate  rate  In  response  to 
•artier  price  Increases.  Without  further  price 
Increases.  mUk  production  can  be  expected 
to  Increase  by  about  1  billion  pounds  next 
year,  nearly  level  off  In  1973-74,  and  then 
decline  at  a  rate  of  about  1  billion  pounds 
per  year  for  the  next  3  years  (Uble  2) .  Most 
of  the  adjustment  to  the  higher  prices  and 
Improved  Income  position  will  be  completed 
during  197a-73.  with  some  slight  carryover 


wn,  >!!?*■  ^^^«  lO-r^l*.  milk  production 
WUl  begin  to  decline  as  moderately  Increasing 
prices  in  the  rest  of  the  economy  wUl  cause 
the  costs  of  milk  production  to  rise  and  In- 
crease returns  In  alternative  farm  enter- 
prises. Also.  Increased  avaUabUlty  of  non- 
farm  Jobs  will  pull  more  farm  operators  and 
farm  labor  away  from  dairying.  In  areas 
where  dairying  competes  with  other  live- 
stock enterprises,  favorable  prices  for  hogs 
and  beef  wUl  exert  a  pull  toward  those  enter- 
prises. The  decline  in  production  In  tie 
last  3  years  (1974-76  to  1978-77)  Is  due  to  a 
combination  of  these  factors. 


"""""'°"'"^"°' "'"'  """"• "°  "^"  'sr°rs^;;.".^•;•o'  sr  "'" """  '"= '"" »™"'  '-»•"• «-"»«- "- 


Ite/ 1  and  alttrnative 


Support 
price 


Purchase  prices 
raised  < 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Milk  prodi  ction  (billion  pounds  milk  equivalent): 


197fr-77 


J4.93  ...  . 

5.20  .  

5.50 ;;:::;:;;:;: 

4.93 

5.20  NFOM,  cheenail 

5.20 do. 

5.50 do..:; 

5.50  do. 


118.9 
118.9 
118.9 

109.5 
109.5 
100.5 
109.5 
109.5 


119.9 
120.3 
120.7 

108.9 
108.1 
107.3 
107.2 
106.0 


120.0 
120.7 
121.2 

108.6 
107.8 
107.1 
106.9 
105.7 


119.0 
121.0 
121.6 

108.5 
107.6 
106.9 
106.8 
105.6 


118.0 
120.3 
121.8 

108.2 
107.4 
106.7 
106.5 
105.4 


117.0 
119.4 

121.0 

108.1 
107.2 
106.5 
106.3 
105.2 


Fo<  tnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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llnrii  and  alternative 


Support 
price 


Purchase  prices 
raised  ' 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


USDA  acqusition  costs "  (million): 

1 

11(a) 

1Kb) - --- 

111(3) 

IM(b) - 


4.93 

5.20 
5.20 
5.  50 
5.50 


NFDM,  cheese  all.... 

do 

do 

do 


^JOO 

$46  S 

$480 

J42S 

J379 

»21 

400 

584 

606 

619 

579 

523 

«0 

60S 

630 

645 

605 

550 

40C 

704 

737 

754 

758 

706 

4D0 

739 

774 

795 

800 

750 

1  Products  purchased  under  the  price  supporl  program  for  which  purchase  prices  were  raised 
ov»r  1971-72  levels. 

•  Domestic  commercial  sale?  plus  export?  and  shipments  Irom  commercial  stocks (1,000,000,000 
pounds  per  year). 

With  the  support  price  at  $5.20 — 85  per- 
cent of  party  as  of  AprU  1,  1972— produc- 
tion can  be  expected  to  rise  somewhat  more 
sharply  In  1972-73  and  continue  to  Increase 
through  1974-75.  In  that  year,  production 
will  peak  at  121  billion  pounds,  declining 
thereafter  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than 
Is  projected  for  current  price  levels,  since 
the  pinch  of  rising  costs  will  oe  felt  less 
at  higher  price  levels. 

With  the  support  level  at  $5.50—90  per- 
cent of  parity  as  of  April  1,  1972 — produc- 
tion will  Increase  even  more  rapidly  and 
peak  in  1975-76  at  about  121.8  billion  pounds. 
A  decline  In  production  would  appear  In 
1976-77. 

Impacts  on  demand 

If  prices  are  not  Increased,  fier  capita 
consumption  of  most  dairy  products  will 
decline  moderately  In  the  next  5  years.  Even 
with  population  Increases,  total  commercial 
disappearance  of  butter,  fluid  milk  and 
cream,  and  evaporated  milk  will  decline 
(Appendix  tables  13  and  14).  Total  commer- 
cial disappearance  of  cheese,  Ice  cream,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  will  Increase.  However,  total 
dairy  product  sales  (In  terms  of  milk  equiv- 
alent— fat  solids  basis)  will  decline  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  0.2  billion  pounds  per 
year  (table  2). 

With  support  levels  at  85  percent  of 
parity  ($5.20)  and  butter  prices  constant, 
sales  of  butter  are  not  affected,  but  sales 
of  most  other  products  will  decline  some- 
what more  in  1972-73  because  of  the  effects 
of  higher  prices.  Total  sales  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts (milk  equivalent)  will  be  approximately 
0.8  billion  pounds  lower  than  they  would  be 
if  prices  were  not  raised  (Alternative  n(a) ) . 
In  later  years,  sales  of  all  products  will  de- 


'  Quantities  ot  dairy  products  purchased  valued  at  support  purchase  prices. 

Note;  See  tables  8-16  lor  more  detail. 


cllne  at  the  same  rates  as  under  Alternative  I. 

Raising  the  support  level  to  90  percent  of 
parity  ($5.50)  will  decrease  total  dairy  prod- 
uct sales  by  an  additional  0.9  billion  pound.^ 
per  year  (Alternative  III(a(  i. 

If  support  purchase  prices  for  all  products 
are  raised  to  achieve  85  percent  of  parity 
(Alternative  11(b)).  dairy  product  sales 
(milk  equivalent)  will  r'ecUne  about  0.7  bll- 
Uon  pounds  per  year  from  the  level  reached 
when  butter  prices  are  held  constant.  The 
drop  would  be  1.3  billion  pounds  per  year  at 
90  percent  of  parity  (Alternative  in(b)). 
Sales  of  nonfat  dry  mll't  (which  are  not  re- 
flected In  the  milk  equivalent  figures)  will 
not  decline  as  much  as  under  Alternatives 
11(a)  andlll(a). 

Effects  on  Government  purchases 

It  support  prices  are  not  raised.  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  dairy  products  will  rise  (or 
2  years,  peaking  at  9.5  billion  pounds 
milk  equivalent  In  1973-74,  and  then  decline 
to  7.6  bUllon  pounds  In  1976-77  (table  2). 
Most  of  the  Increase  wlU  te  In  butter  pur- 
chases, since  purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
will  trend  downward  throughout  the  period 
with  a  fairly  rapid  decline  In  the  last  3 
years.  USDA's  cost  of  acquiring  these  pur- 
chases will  rise  from  an  estimated  $400  mil- 
lion In  1971-72  to  $465  million  In  1972-73 
and  $480  million  In  1973-74,  and  then  decline 
tc  $321  mUlion  In  1976-77. 

If  support  prices  are  raised  to  85  percent 
of  parity  ($5.20)  and  butter  purchase  prices 
held  constant.  Government  purchases  will 
climb  to  10.1  bUllon  pounds  milk  equivalent 
In  1972-73  and  continue  rising  for  2  more 
years  as  production  declined.  With  this  pro- 
gram, USDA  acquisition  costs  will  peak  at 


$G19    million    m    1974-75,    dropping   to    $523 
million  In  1976-77. 

With  the  support  level  at  90  percent  of 
parity  ($5.50)  and  butter  prices  held  con- 
stant. Government  purchases  will  rise  sharp- 
ly from  the  estlnxated  7.1  billion  pounds  m;ik 
equivalent  In  1971-72  to  11.4  billion  in  1972- 
73.  They  will  peak  at  13.8  billion  pounds  in 
1975-76  and  decline  slightly  lo  134  billion 
pounds  in  1976-77.  USDA  acquisition  costs 
will  Jump  to  $704  mUllon  in  1972-73  and 
$758  million  in  1975-76,  then  drop  back  to 
$706  million  In  1976-77. 

If  the  orlces  of  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
cheese  are  all  Increased,  rather  than  put- 
ting all  of  the  Incresise  .n  cheese  and  nonfat 
dry  milk.  Government  purchases  and  costs 
under  the  higher  support  levels  will  rise  even 
more.  With  a  support  level  of  85  percent  of 
parity  ($5.20),  Government  purchases  will 
peak  at  12.5  billion  pounds  rrllk  equivalent 
In  1974-75  with  acquisition  costs  of  $645 
million.  The  support  level  of  9C  percent  of 
parity  ($5.50).  will  boost  Government  pur- 
chases to  a  high  of  14.9  billion  fxjunds  In 
1975-76  and  acquisition  costs  to  $800  mUllon 
in  that  year. 

Impacts  on  dairy  farmers 
Number  and  size  of  dairy  farms 

Major  changes  in  the  number  and  size 
distribution  of  farms  with  cows  will  occur 
under  all  three  price  support  levels.  By  1974, 
the  number  of  dairy  herds  In  this  country 
will  decline  from  649,000  in  1969  to  396,000. 
If  the  support  level  remains  unchanged 
(table  3).  Declines  will  be  less  under 
the  higher  support  levels.  Under  the  $5  20 
support  level,  U.S.  dairy  herds  will  number 
403.000  In  1974  and  with  the  $5.50  level  they 
will  total  405,000. 


TABLE  3.— NUMBER  AND  SIZE  OF  FARMS  WITH  MILK  COWS,  BY  REGISO  N1.969  AND  ESTIMATED  FOR  1974  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  PRICE-SUPPORT  LEVELS 


Farms  with  da 

ry  cows 

1  tol9 

cows 

20  to  49 

cows 

50  to  99  cows 

lOO-pluscows 

Total  (arms 

Region 

1969 

actual 

1974 
estimate 

1969 
actual 

1974 
estimate 

1969 

actual 

1974 
estimate 

1969 
actual 

1974 
estimate 

1969 
actual 

1974 

estimate 

14.93  price-support  sltetnstive: 

Northeast 

Corn  Belt 

Lal(e  States 

Southeast 

South-central 

67,830 
101,877 
42,365 
28,213 
93.355 

33,864 

48,370 

25,217 

9,802 

37,631 

23,027 

12,  246 

2,884 

7,766 

46.442 
37,365 
62,  374 

2,196 

9,179 
11,339 

1,971 
860 

4,399 

34,348 
28, 039 
50,619 

1,559 

6,504 
10,238 

1,444 
534 

3,202 

15, 138 
7,029 
7,370 
1,861 
6.341 
1.926 
1,201 
905 
2,028 

15.583 
7,867 
8,848 
1,717 
5,623 
2.297 
1,157 
578 
2,075 

2.485 
813 
462 

1.223 

2,362 
282 
470 

2.665 
646 

3.204 
1.178 

690 
1,441 
2,677 

447 

596 
2,391 

846 

131.896 
147,084 
112  571 

33,493 
111.237 

58,512 

23,  324 
8,781 

22,580 

86,999 
85,454 
85  3'4 
14,619 
52,  435 

Plains 

Mountain 

Southwest 

Northy»est 

44.965 
19,682 
4,351 
15,507 

36  60S 

15,443 

6,987 

13,889 

United  States 

418, 145 

200,407 

176, 125 

136, 547 

43.799 

45,745 

11,408 

13,470 

649, 477 

396  169 

$5.20  price-support  alternative: 
Northeast 

34, 467 

34,960  . 
28,  538  . 
51,520  . 

1.587  . 

6,621  . 
10.481  . 

1.471  . 
544  . 

3,259  . 
138.981  . 

15,860  ... 

3,261  ... 

88,548 

Corn  Belt 

49,232  ... 

8,007  ... 

.199  ... 
702  ... 
.  467  ... 
725... 
455... 
607  ... 
2,434  ... 

86,976 

Lalie  States 

25,666 

9.006    . 

86,894 

Southeast 

9,977  ... 

1,  746  .. 

14,777 

South-central 

38,301  ... 

5,722  ... 

53.  369 

Plains 

23,438  ... 

2,337  .. 

36,711 

Mountain 

12,464  ... 

1,176  ... 

587  .. 

2.112  .. 

15.718 

Southwest 

2.529  ... 

6.094 

Northwest 

7,904  ... 

861  ... 
13.711  ... 

14.136 

United  StatM 

203,978... 

46.553  .. 

403.  223 

$5.50  price-support  alternative: 

Northeast 

34.638 

35, 133  . 
28,680  . 
51,777  . 

1,595  . 

6,653  . 
10, 533  . 

1,478  . 
547  . 

3,275. 

15,S3S  ... 

3,277  ... 

88  §87 

Corn  Belt 

Lake  States 

49,475  ... 
25  793 

8,047  ... 
9.049  ... 

1,205  ... 

706  ... 
1.474  ... 
2.738... 

457  ... 

610  ... 
2.446  ... 

865  ... 

87,407 
87,  325 

Southeast ^..    . 

10,026  ... 
38,491  ... 
23,553  ... 
12.526  ... 

2,541  ... 

7,943... 

1,756  .. 
5,751  ... 

14  851 

South -central 

53. 633 

Plains 

Mountain .  .„ 

Southwest 

Northwest 

2,350... 

1,182  .. 

590.. 

2, 123  .. 

36,893 
15,796 
6,124 
14.206 

United  States 

204,986  .  . 

139,671  . 

46,787  .. 

13.778  ... 

405,222 

Note:  AppendiK  figure  1  for  Stales  In  each  refion. 
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Wltli 


C  ranges 


among 


hen  a 


la 
half 
quit 
here 


1974 
leav 


I  umbers 


In  herd  numbers  vary  slgnlflcant- 

_  size  groups.  The  number  of  herds 

1-19  cows  and  20-49  cows  declinee  sub- 

Btai^tlaJly  at  all  support  levels.  The  larger 

(50-99  cows  and  100 -f  cows)   Increase 

under  all  levels.  Approximately 

the  producers  with  1-19  cows  will  either 

dairy  farming  or  expand  Into  a  larger 

•size    category    by    1974.   About    three- 

foxuths  of  the  20-49  oow  herds  will  remain  In 

the    others   will   expand,   contract,   or 

dairy  farming.  The  number  of  produc- 


TAB  £ 


ierd  Size 


Produc  ion  from  farms  with  (percent  of  U.S.  production)- 

II)  19  cows 

20  (0  49  cows 

50  lo99  cows ..'..'.'. 

lOl  plus  cows '.'.'.'....' 


I  II  sizes. 


Farms 
1  I 
20 
SO 

\0<\ 


th  dairy  herds  (percent  of  U.S.  dairy  herds); 

19 

049 

0  99 .■■.' 

plus 


/  II  herds. 


SlnM 


In 

woulc 
of  the 

receipt 

of 

Belt. 

share 

with 

perce! 

oonce:  l 

tral 

perce  I 

cent 


re  iation 


NTT 


agemea 


TABLI  5 


North  aas 


New 
Corn  Bel 
Lake  States 

SouH 


At  a 


South 

H 
Northeas 


New 
Corn  Bel 
Ijke  Stal  es 

Souti 


South  Atlantic 
HERDS 


nr ! 


Noftheas 
Pen 

N 
Corn  Bell: 
South  Atl  intic 


'Type 
J  Type 


I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

era  with  50  or  more  cows  will  Increase  by  7 
percent  with  no  increase  in  the  support 
level  and  by  9-1 0  percent  at  the  higher  sup- 
port levels.  c:T3anges  In  the  numbers  of  herds 
follow  roughly  the  same  pattern  In  all 
regions. 

EFFECTS  ON  GBOSS  INCOME  BT  REGION  AND 
HERD   3IZ« 

Nearly  all  of  the  Increase  In  gross  Income 
to  dairy  farmers  at  higher  price  support 
levels  Is  due  to  the  increase  in  price.  Only 
1-2  percent  of  the  higher  gross  income  is 
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caused  by  the  Incsreaae  In  production  in 
such  a  situation,  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
creases  In  gross  Income  brought  about  by 
higher  price  support  levels  la  alxnoot  Identi- 
cal with  the  distribution  of  production 
among  regions  and  herd-size  groups  The 
distribution  for  1974,  approximately  midway 
through  the  5-year  period,  gives  a  good  reo- 
resentatlon  of  the  way  beneflta  to  farmCTs 
In  terms  of  Increases  In  groes  Income— and 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  net  Inoome-! 
would  be  distributed  (table  4) . 

.  -01S,»,B„„C»  „,  .„S  .»  »aK  ™..„,0.  .™  OP  --»3=^»  «S.  .a.TS  ™»  S.U  OP  »aK  =.0.»T  .=0.,  BV  „ia„E.  ™CB  SUPPO.,  ..p>., 


Northeast      Corn  Bet 


Lake 
States 


Southeast 


South 
Central 


Plains       Mountain      Southwest 


United 


1.5 
10.6 
9.5 
4.3 


2.0 
7.6 
4.7 
1.5 


2.1 

14.5 

5.2 

.9 


O.l 

.4 

1.1 

3.4 


0.8 
1.8 
3.3 
3.9 


0.8 

2.5 

1.4 

.6 


25.9 


0.2 
.5 
.7 

1.2 


0.1 
.1 
.4 

8.1 


i^orthwest 

States 

0.3 
1.0 
1.4 
1.5 

7.8 
39.0 
27.7 
25.5 

15.8 


22.7 


5.0 


9.8 


5.3 


2.6 


8.7 


4.2 


100.0 


8.5 
8.7 
3.9 


12.2 

7.1 

2.0 

.3 


6.4 

12.8 

2.2 

.2 


2.5 
.4 
.4 
.4 


9.5 

1.6 

1.4 

.7 


22.0 


21.6 


21.6 


3.7 


13.2 


5.8 

2.6 

.6 

.1 

9.1 


3.1 
.4 
.3 
.2 


.6 
.1 

.2 
.6 


2.0 
.8 
.5 
.2 


50.6 

34.5 

11.6 

3.4 


3.9 


1.5 


100.0 


the  benefits  are  generally  distributed 

to    production,    larger    farmers 

receive  most  of  the  benefits.  The  half 

farmers  with  fewer  than  20  cows  would 

about  8  percent  of  the  benefits.  Most 

th^se   farms  are   In   the   Northeast,   Corn 

and    Lake    States.    The    largest    single 

of  the   benefits  would  go  to  farmers 

20-49    cows   in    l;he    Lake    States — 14.5 

t.   Farmers   with    100   cows  or   more — 

trated  la  the  Southwest,  South  Cen- 

theast  and  Northeast — while  only  3 

t  of  all  farmers,  would  receive  25  per- 

the  increase  in  gross  income. 

INCOMC    POSITION    OF    OAIST    FASMERS 

Published  reports  of  farm  business  man- 
t  projects  were  used  to  develop  the 
relatldnshlps    between    production    and    in- 


£out 


cf 


come.  Farms  Included  in  these  records  were 
generally  above  average.  However,  they  sup- 
ply the  only  data  available  which  provide  an 
adequate  basis  for  analysis.  Business  analysis 
records  for  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
are  not  available.  Examples  from  four  regions 
were  obtained.  These  regions  accounted  for 
70  percent  of  the  dairy  cows  m  the  United 
States  in  1970.  Net  cash  Incomes  on  com- 
parable-sized farms  did  not  differ  a  great  deal 
between  these  regions. 

Based  on  1970  business  sunamaries  for 
dairy  farms  in  these  four  regions,  three  types 
of  Income  analyses  were  calculated.  Net  cash 
Income  was  the  basic  Income  indicator.  Type 
A  results  estimate  net  cash  Income  with 
price,  cost  rates  of  the  1965-70  period.  Type 
B  calculations  estimate  the  required  blend 
price    to    maintain    1970   purchasing   power, 


assuming  that  all  price  changes,  except  those 
for  milk,  follow  those  of  the  1966-70  period. 
Type  C  calculations  estimate  net  cash  Income 
at  the  three  alternative  support  prices  of 
»4.93,  $5.20  and  $5.50  per  hundredweight,  as- 
suming all  prices  but  milk  change  at  the 
1965-70  rates.  Income  variation  within  groups 
of  sample  farms  was  considerable  and  the 
analysis  has  all  the  limitations  associated 
with  using  averages. 

The  records  for  1970  show  that  Increased 
returns  are  consistently  associated  with  farm 
size.  For  farms  of  comparable  size,  retuma 
to  operator  labor  and  management  and 
family  labor  were  similar  among  States  and 
fell  within  the  range  of  nonfarm  hourly  wage 
rates.  Smaller  farms  have  low  returns  com- 
pared to  larger  farms  and  Industry  (table  5). 


FARM  INCOME,  1970  AND  ESTIMATED  FOR  1974.  AND  BLEND  PRICE  ESTIMATES.  1970  AND  ESTIMATED  1971,  1974,  AND  1976,  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVELS 


Net  cash  farm  income  in  1974  (197C  dollars)! 


Ri  gion  and  State 


Average 

Herd       number 

size       of  cows 

group     per  herd 


Blend  price'  (per  hundredweight) 


At  J4.93 


At  $5.20 


At  J5.50 


Actual 

for  1970 


Income 


Percent 
of  1970 


Percent 
of  1970 


Income 


Percent 
of  1970 


Actual 
tor  1970 


Estimated  to  maintain  net  cash 
income  at  1970  purchasing  power 


1971 


1974 


1976 


Annual 
average 
change 


HERDS  [WITH  LESS  THAN  50  COWS 

; 
Pen.  sylvanla. 


Do. 


York 

Michigan. 


ern  Minnesota, 
bo. 


rtic:  North  Carolina 

EjOS  WITH  50-99  COWS 


Peni  sylvania 

Do 

York 

Michigan. 


ern  Minnesota. 
Do. 


North  Carolina , 

WITH  lOO  COWS  OR  MORE 


ylvania 

York 

Michigan 

:  North  Carolina. 


20-29 

30-39 

40-54 

1-29 

1-24 

25-34 

1-49 


50-59 
70-89 
85-99 
50-74 

45-54 

55-f 
50-«) 


1104- 
100-i- 
100-1- 
81-t- 


26 
35 
46 
26 

20 

30 
40 


54 
78 
92 
61 

50 
76 
60 


147 
129 
141 
119 


{7,930 
10,940 
15.700 
12,280 

5,980 
12,960 
14, 720 


15,470 
22,860 
29,990 
20, 440 

22.  510 
31,950 
22,040 


33,050 
37,250 
34,320 
33.920 


J7, 310 

9,830 

13,950 

10,947 

5,780 
12,420 
12,900 


14.050 
20,180 
25,860 
17.360 

21,380 
29,890 
19,400 


29,310 
31,400 
26,780 
27,  370 


92 
90 
89 


97 
96 
88 


91 
88 
86 
85 

95 
94 


89 
84 

78 
81 


$8,020 
10.  890 
15,220 
11.800 

6,220 
13.220 
14,060 


15,620 
22,450 
28,580 
19,400 

22.300 
32,129 

21,140 


33.630 
35,  120 
31.310 
30.970 


100  J8, 830 

100  12, 060 

97  16. 730 

96  12,720 


104 

102 

96 


6.700 
14,080 
15,310 


10!  17,440 

98  25. 080 

95  31,900 

95  21,590 


101 
100 
96 


102 
94 
91 
91 


24, 350 
34.570 
23,  020 


38,620 

39,640 
36,200 
34,880 


110 
110 
107 
104 

112 

109 
104 


13 

110 
106 
106 

108 
108 
104 


117 
106 
105 
103 


$6.17 
6.16 
6.02 
5.95 

4.52 
4.86 
7.21 


6.24 
6.22 

6.05 
5.94 

5.07 
5.13 
7.12 


6.33 
6.23 
5.94 
7.16 


$6.30 
6.30 
6.17 
6.14 

4.61 
4.96 
7.38 


6.37 
6.37 
6.21 
6.12 

5.20 
5.26 
7.29 


6.46 
6.40 
6.13 
7.35 


$6.69 

$6.96 

6.71 

6.99 

6.62 

6.92 

S.71 

7.10 

4.87 
5.29 
7.89 


6.75 
6.81 
6.69 
6.67 

5.56 
5.66 
7.78 


6.84 
6.90 
6.72 
7.91 


5.05 
5.51 
8.24 


7.01 
7.11 
7.01 
7.05 

5.81 
5.93 
8.29 


7.10 
7.24 
7.13 
a.  29 


$0.13 
.14 
.15 
.18 

.09 
.11 
.13 


.13 
.15 
.16 
.13 

.U 
.13 
.19 


.13 
.16 
.19 
.19 


:  analysis. 

analysis. 


Note 


See  appendix  tables  19  to  52  for  more  detail  on  each  group. 
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Type  A  Results. — Based  on  1966-70  price 
trends,  dairymen  as  represented  by  the 
sample  farms  show  a  5-6  percent  annual 
average  Increaee  In  net  cash  Income.  Ad- 
justed to  1970  purchasing  jxiwer  by  the  con- 
sumer price  Index,  the  annual  Increase  would 
be  about  2-3  percent. 

Type  B  Results. — This  procedure  eetlmatea 
the  blend  price  required  to  maintain  a  net 
cash  Income  with  the  purchMlng  power  of 
that  received  In  1970.  Annual  milk  price  In- 
creases required  to  maintain  the  1970  net 
cash  Income  ranged  from  9  to  19  cents  per 
hundredweight  (table  6). 

Type  C  Results. — This  series  estimates  the 
effects  of  the  alternative  levels  of  support 
prices  upon  farm  receipts  and  farm  exi)endl- 
tures  (table  6) .  Analysis  of  net  cash  Income 
In  1970  dollars  shows  the  $4.93  price  will 
maintain  the  1970  level  of  income  only 
through  1971  for  moet  of  the  sample  farms 
(table  6).  The  $5.20  price  will  support  In- 
comes at  the  1970  level  through  1973  for 
more  than  half  the  farms.  For  some  of  the 
larger  farms,  the  $5.50  support  price  will  not 
be  adequate  to  maintain  the  1970  level  of 
income  In  1974.  In  general,  however,  the 
$5.60  support  price  will  maintain  Income  at 
the  level  of  1970  purchasing  power  through 
the  year  1975  for  about  one-half  of  the  farm- 

lABil  i -PERCENT  Ui^  DAIRY  FARMS  WITH  REAL  INCOMES 
EQUAL  TO  OR  GREATER  THAN  1970  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE 
PRiCf  SUPPORT  LEVELS." 


Support  price 

Year 

$4.93 

$5.20 

$5.50 

Percent  of  farms' 

1971 

90 

100 

100 

1972 

10 

100 

100 

1973 -. 

0 

57 

100 

1974 

0 

20 

90 

1975 

0 

7 

57 

1976 

0 

0 

40 

1977 

0 

0 

7 

<  Real  income  in  1970  dollars. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SXTMMAET 

At  current  price  levels,  the  net  Incomes  of 
commercial  dairy  farmers  are  good  and  farm- 
ers are  increasing  milk  production.  With  no 
further  Increases  In  prices,  they  will  increase 
production  for  the  next  two  years.  Commer- 
cial sales  of  dairy  products  are  declining  both 
per  capita  and  In  total  and  will  continue  to 
decrease.  With  increasing  production  and  de- 
clining sales,  surpluses  will  increase  and 
USDA  acquisition  costs  for  price  support 
purchases  will  rise  from  $400  million  In  the 
current  marketing  year  to  $480  million  in 
1973-74.  Production,  sales,  and  Government 
purchases  will  decline  In  the  following  years 
with  USDA  acquisition  costs  reaching  $321 
million  In  1976-77. 

Increases  in  the  support  price,  following 
those  of  recent  years,  will  further  encourage 
milk  production  and  discourage  commercial 
sales.  Peak  production  and  surpluses  with  a 
$5.20  support  price  wUl  occur  In  1974-75 
and  with  a  $5.50  support  price  In  1975-76. 
USDA  acquisition  costs  will  reach  an  esti- 
mated level  of  $619  million  at  the  $5.20  sup- 
port level  If  butter  prices  are  not  raised  and 
all  of  the  price  Increase  is  put  on  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  cheese.  At  the  $5.50  support  level, 
they  would  reach  a  level  of  $758  million. 

If  the  prices  of  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
and  cheese  are  all  raised  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired support  level,  Government  costs  will  be 
higher  than  they  would  be  under  programs 
where  butter  prices  are  not  raised.  USDA 
acquisition  costs  would  reach  peaks  of  $645 
million  at  the  $5.20  support  level  and  $800 
million  at  the  $5.50  support  level. 

Whatever  the  support  level,  the  shift  to- 
ward fewer  and  larger  dairy  farms  will  con- 
tinue. Small  herds  will  disappear  at  a  rapid 
rate  at  any  of  these  price  levels.  Higher  sup- 
port levels  have  very  little  Impact  on  the 
disappearance  of  smaller  dairy  herds  (fewer 
than  50  cows).  The  number  of  larger  dairy 
herds  will  rise  In  any  case,  but  the  rate  will 
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Increase  slightly  at  higher  prices.  These  ad- 
justments occur  in  all  regions. 

Whether  or  not  support  prices  are  In- 
creased, the  share  of  milk  production  and 
groes  farm  Income  held  by  the  Corn  Belt. 
Lake  States,  South  CJentral,  and  Plains  re- 
gions will  decline  slightly. 

If  support  prices  are  not  raised  and  other 
prices  continue  to  increase,  producers  with 
fewer  than  50  cows  will  have  net  incomes  in 
1974  (In  1970  dollars)  at  about  90  percent  of 
the  1970  level.  Producers  with  50-99  cows 
would  generally  liave  Incomes  of  about  85  90 
percent  of  the  1970  level.  Producers  with 
more  than  100  cows  would  have  net  incomes 
of  80-85  percent  of  the  1970  level.  While  these 
income  levels  are  lower  than  those  currently 
existing,  they  are  still  very  good  by  compari- 
son with  any  other  period.  Net  incomes  on 
50-99  cow  farms  would  range  from  J  14.000 
to  $30,000  per  year,  while  those  on  farms  with 
100  plus  cows  would  range  from  J26,000 
to  $31,000. 

If  support  prices  were  raised  to  $5.20,  net 
Incomes  on  dairy  farms  with  fewer  than  100 
cows  would  be  at  least  95  percent  of  the  1970 
level  and  for  larger  herds  at  least  91  percent 
of  the  1970  level  In  1974. 

With  support  prices  of  $5.50,  1974  net  In- 
comes would  be  higher  than  the  1970  level 
for  all  sizes  of  dairy  farms  in  the  areas 
studied. 

Five-year-total  effects 

One  useful  way  of  summarizing  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  long-run  effects  of  alternative 
price  support  programs  is  In  terms  of  5-year 
totals.  Between  1972-73  and  1976-77,  produc- 
tion will  total  7.8  billion  pounds  more  with 
the  price  support  level  at  $5.20  than  at  $4  93 
and  12.4  billion  pounds  more  at  $5.50  (table 
7).  Considering  for  the  moment  only  thoee 
alternatives  which  would  not  raise  butter 
prices  (Alternatives  11(a)  and  nibj),  sales 
for  consumption  would  be  4.2  billion  pounds 
milk  equivalent  less  with  the  support  level 
of  $5.20  and  8.6  billion  pounds  less  at  $5.50. 


TABLE  7.-5-YEAR-T0TAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVELS,  1972-73  TO  1976-77 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Support 
price 

Purchase  prices 
raited  > 

Production 
(billion 
pounds) 

Sales  - 

(billion 
pounds) 

USDA 

acquisition 

costs' 

Consumer  expe 
major  dair 

idittres  'or 
products ' 

Added  costs 
to  the  public' 

Gross  larm 

income 

Irom  milk  • 

Alternative 

Amount 

Percent  ot 

disposable 

income 

Added  income 
lets  costs' 

1 

$4.93  . 
5.20 
6.20  . 
5.50  . 
5.50  . 

5.20  . 
5.20  . 
5.50  . 
5.50  . 

593.9 
601.7 
601.7 
606.3 
606.3 

4-7.8 

-f7.8 

+12.4 

+12.4 

542.3 
538.1 
534.5 
533,7 
527.9 

-4.2 
-7.8 
-8.6 

-14.4 

$2, 074 
2,911 

3.036 
3,659 
3,858 

+837 

+%2 

+  1,585 

-^1,784 

$55, 108 
55,913 
65,966 
56,668 
56,715 

+805 

+858 

+  1.560 

4  1,608 

1.22 
1.24 
1.24 
1.25 
1.26 

+.02 
+.02 

+.03 

+  .04 

$34,391 
36,613 
36,613 
38,671 
38,671 

+2,222 
+2,222 
+4,280 
+4,280 

11(a) 

NFDM.cheese.all... 

do 

..-.do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

...do 

11(b).. 

Ill(a)    

Ill(b) 

Change  from  $4.93  support  level 
11(a)  .. 

+$1,643 
+  1,812 
+3.145 
+  3.392 

-f-$580 

IKb) 

Ill(a) 

Ill(b) 

+410 

+  1  135 

-r888 

Products  purchased  under  the  price  support  program  for  which  prices  were  raised  over  1971-72 
cvels. 

;  Domestic  commercial  lale?  plus  exports  and  shipments  from  commercial  stocks  in  milk  equiva- 
ent  (fat  solids  basis  . 

■  Quantities  of  dairy  products  purchased  valued  at  support  purchase  prices. 

I  Cash  receipts  from  sale  of  milk  and  cream  by  farmers. 


»  Consumer  expenditures  for  fluid  milk  and  cream,  butter,  American  cheese,  canned  milk,  ice 
cream,  and  nonfat  milk  valued  at  retail  t'tice< 

'  Added  costs  over  the  current  support  level  represented  by  USDA  acquisition  costs  plus  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  dairy  products. 

"  Added  gross  farm  income  from  m.lk  less  added  costs  to  the  public. 


Gross  farm  Income  (cash  receipts)  from  the 
sale  of  milk  by  farmers  will  be  $2.2  billion 
higher  with  price  supports  at  $5.20  than  at 
$4,93  and  $4.3  billion  higher  with  price  sup- 
ports at  $5.50.  Nearly  all  of  the  increase  in 
gross  farm  Income  would  be  reflected  in  net 
Income,  since  98-99  percent  of  the  increase 
In  gross  farm  income  Is  due  to  the  change  In 
price  and  only  1-2  percent  due  to  an  increase 
In  the  quantity  produced. 

The  added  cost  to  the  public  of  higher  price 
support  levels  can  be  considered  to  be  USDA 
acquisition  costs  plus  the  increase  in  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  milk  and  dairy  prod- 


ucts which  Is  attributable  to  the  price  In- 
crease. With  this  assumption,  the  added  costs 
to  the  public  (with  butter  prices  constant) 
would  be  si.t)  billion  with  the  price  support 
level  at  $5.20  and  $3.1  billion  at  $5.50.  These 
costs  do  nor  Include  any  allowance  for  the 
value  to  consumers  of  the  daln,-  products 
which  they  would  have  consumed  had  the 
prices  not  been  raided.  Also,  Government 
costs  do  not  Include  transportation,  storage 
and  other  costs  nor  the  proceeds  from  any 
sales  out  of  CCC  stocks. 

The  Increase  in  gross  farm  income  from  the 


sale  of  milk  Is  $580  million  larger  than  the 
addnlonfll  public  costs  of  li;creas;ng  the 
price  support  level  to  $5.20  over  the  next  5 
years,  Grc/ss  Income  to  farmers  from  the  sale 
of  milk  exceeds  the  added  cost  to  the  public 
by  $1,135  billion  with  price  supports  at  $5.50. 

The  alternatives  which  raised  the  price 
of  butter  as  well  as  the  prices  of  nonfa'  dry 
milk  and  cheese  In  order  to  achieve  the  high- 
er support  levels  i. Alternatives  Ilib)  an:l  ill 
(b)  )  yield  the  same  increases  In  gross  larn'. 
Income  at  a  higher  cost  to  the  public. 

Tables  8  through  17  follow: 
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Sa'e 
Gov 


Fa' 

Pa- 
use* 


uction  (■b.liions  of  pojids) 

ly  ■  'billicns  of  DCb-Tj). !.'!"!]]'_ 

1  1  (biHi'^iS  of  peunrJs), "-'- "..'''.\\ 

fnme"t  purchases 

Milk  equivalent  (biliic PS  of  pounds) 

Buttertat  Cmillions  o!  pounds) 

Pe'cent  of  marketings  .  

Nonfat  solids  (mil! 'ons  of  pounds) '..'.'... 

Percent  of  mafnetings, " 

Butter  (millions  ot  pounds) 

Cha>!se  (millions  of  pounds) _. 

Nn"fat  dry  milk  (millions  of  pounds) '_ 

E.apo'ated  milk  (millions  of  pounds) 

P'ice  of  milk: 
Manufacturing  grade  (dollars  per  hundredweigfit). 
"11  milk  (dollars  per  tiundredy.eight) 

cash  receipts  (milliors  of  doll?  ;). '_[ 

acquisition  cost^  ("miMions  of  dollars).  _ '_ 


stoc 


Prod  jction  (billions  of  pounds) 

Sup;l,  1  (billions  of  pounds) 

Sale  1  i  (billions  of  pounds) 

Gov«  rnment  purchases: 

<1.lk  equivaieiu  (billions  ot  pounds) 

lulterf a'  (millions  of  pounds).. 

Percent  of  marketings 

lontat  solids  (millions  of  pounds).. 

Percent  of  marketings 

lutter  (mill, ens  of  pounds) 

heese  (milhons  of  pounds)  . , ._ 

onlat  dry  milk  (millions  of  pounds) 

yaporated  milk  (m, II ions  of  pounds) 

price  of  milk: 

lanutactunng  grade  (dollar  per  hundredweight). 

II  milk  (dollars  per  hundredweight) 

cash  receipts  (millions  of  dollars) 

acquisition  costs  (m ill, ons  of  dollars) 


Far-^ 


Farm 
USD/ 


1  I 
mere 


p•c^ 
S'jcp 
San>> 
Go.? 


Fa'^ 
USDA 


1  Ir 
mere 


P'OJL 

Supp 
Salei 
Govf  • 


N) 


N] 


E 
Firm 


Hi 


Farm 
USDA 


l"t 


EXTENSrONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  9,  1972 


TABLE  8.-MILK    PRODLXTION,  SALES,  AND  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES.  ALTERNATIVE  I,  MARKETING  YEARS,  1971-72  TO  1976-77 

ALTERNATIVE  I     CURRENT  SUPPORT  PURCHASE  PRICES 


Item  and  unit 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76, 


118.9 
116-6 
109.5 

7.1 
269 
6.4 
480 
4.9 
285 

90 
450 

90 

4.87 

5.90 

6.848 

400 


1976-77 


119.9 
117,8 
108  9 

8  9 
335 
7.9 
481 
1  8 
357 
120 
450 
90 

4  37 

5.90 

6,920 

465 


120.0 
118.1 
108.6 

9.5 
357 
8.4 
472 
4.7 
375 
140 
425 
90 

4.87 

5.90 

5,938 

480 


119.0 
117.4 
108.5 

8.9 
333 
7.9 
375 
3,8 
346 
140 
325 
90 

4.87 

5.90 

6,896 

429 


icludes  production  less  farm  use,  plus.minus  miU  equivalent  (fat  solids  basisl  of  comn 
changes,  plus  .mports. 


118.  0 
116.5 
108.2 

8.3 

310 
7.4 
286 
2.9 
322 
130 
235 
90 

4.87 

5.90 

6,842 

379 


117,0 
115.7 
108.1 

7.6 
283 
6.8 
181 
1.9 
294 
120 
130 
90 

4.87 

5.90 

6,795 

321 


'Includes  exports  and  shipments  from  commercial  stocks,  estimated  at  1  000 
milk  equivalent  (fat  solids  basis)  annually. 


,000,000  pounds 


TABLE  9.-MILK:  PRODUCTION,  SALES,  AND  GOVEPNVENT  PURCHASES,  ALTERNATIVE  11(A),  ^^ARKETING  YEARS    1971-72  TO  1976-77 
ALTERNATIVE  11(A):  85  PERCENT  OF  PARITY  rj5  20)  SUPPORT  LEVEL;  BUTTER  PRICE  HELD  CONSTANT 


Item  and  unit 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


197&-77 


118.9 
116.6 
109.5 

7.1 
269 
6.4 
480 
4.9 
285 

90 
450 

90 

4.87 

5,90 

6,  84« 

400 


120  3 
118  2 

108,1 

10,1 
384 
9.0 
620 
6.2 
407 
140 
579 
90 

5.20 

6  20 

7.294 

584 


120.7 
118.8 

107.8 

11.0 
417 
9.7 
603 
6.0 
444 
150 
557 
90 

5.20 

6.20 

7,331 

606 


121.0 
119.4 
107.6 

11.8 

445 
10.3 
573 
5.7 
479 
150 
526 
90 

5.20 

6.20 

7,369 

619 


120.3 
118.8 

107.4 

11.4 

432 

10.1 

493 
4.9 
464 
150 
443 
90 

5.20 

6.20 

7,331 

579 


119.4 
118.1 
107.2 

10.9 
409 
9.6 
395 
4.0 
436 
150 
341 
90 

5.20 

6.20 

7,288 

523 


^i'rk^c'htgt;i^r,rrr' ''-''-'' ''-  -'^  '-"''^" '-'  ^«"^^  ^-^>  °'  -  m,;''^s^;'t\^^,^dst^srs)-a'nVuX."^^^'^'^'  ''--''■ '''-'-'  ^'  '■"°°'°°°'"^°  --^ 

TABLE  10      MILK    PRODUCTION,  SALES,  AND  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES    ALTERNATIVE   il(b),  MARKETING  YEARS,  1971-72  TO  1976-77 
ALTERNATIVE   'i^b)    S5  PERCENT  OF  PARITY  (15  20)  SUPPORT  LEVEL:  BUTTER.  AMERICAN  CHEESE,  AND  NONFAT  DRY  MILK  PRICES  INCREASED 


Item  and  Un>t 


in  rb.lli^T,  of  pouncis) 
'billions  nf  prunds) 

'  ibilliuns  or  pounds). [l]"]["\.. 

men'  pu/chasei 

Ik  equi»3ie  ■■    ^.'lons  of  pounds) 

'arfa:  (million-^  of  pounds).. 

Percent  o'  ma'k-'m;-  (p~rc<nt) 

onfar  soliijs  (millions  of  pounds) 

Percen:  of  marki-nngs  fpercenl) '.'.'.'.'..'.. 

u'te'  (111  il.on  .  of  pcun  Js). '.'.... 

'  v-se  (■nillion;  o' poLnds) 

n'at  "t-/  milk  (millions  of  pounds) 

.apoiarnd  milk  (m  ii  en:  of  potjn::s) 

r.ce  ot  nnilk 

i--i'acfurng  gra  ie  Mollars  per  hundredweight). 

'"ilk  (iollar^  per  hiin-!r?-tw.?igh!) 

:a-h  receipts  (mill.ons  of  doHa's). 

acqu'iition  costs  rm'il-ons  of 'jollar-; 


1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

118.9 

120.3 

120.7 

121.0 

120.3 

119  4 

116.1 

118.2 

118.8 

119.4 

118  8 

118  1 

109.5 

107.3 

107,1 

106.9 

106.7 

106.5 

7.1 

10.9 

11,7 

12.5 

12  1 

11  6 

269 

413 

444 

473 

458 

435 

6.4 

9.7 

10.3 

11.0 

10.7 

10  2 

480 

600 

583 

552 

473 

374 

4.9 

6.0 

5.8 

5.5 

4  7 

3  8 

285 

443 

478 

514 

497 

469 

90 

140 

150 

150 

150 

150 

450 

558 

536 

504 

422 

319 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

4-87 

5.20 

5,20 

5.20 

5.20 

5.20 

5.90 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 

6  20 

6,843 

7.294 

7,331 

7,369 

7,331 

7,288 

400 

606 

530 

645 

605 

550 

!tt!k'^c'b1nrerp'lt"  m^rls"'  ''"  "'""  *''  "'"  ''"'"""'  ^'^'  """'  ^-,s,  of  CO.-        .Includes  exports  and  shipments  from  commercial  stocks,  estimated  at  1.000,000,000  poun 

^ii**  equivalent  (fat  solids  basis)  annually.  .       .       ,        p 

TABLE  U.-MILK.  PRODUCTION,  SALES.  AND  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES.  ALTERNATIVE  lll(a),  MARKETING  YEARS,  1971-72  TO  1976-77 
ALTERNATIVE  lll(a):  90  PERCENT  OF  PARITY  ($5.50)  SUPPORT  LEVEL:  BUTTER  PRICE  HELD  CONSTANT 


Item  an.j  unit 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


tiJ^  (billions  n|  poun  is J^ 

(L'-llions  of  pounds)-  -  - !."!"]"".'! 

(billions  cf  pounds) 

ment  purchases 

Ik  equivalent  fbillions  of  pounds) 

I '.!erf at  (,Tiill ions  ot  pounds)-  . 

PerCcn;  of  .Tiarketings . 

fat  soiids<mil!ions  of  ^.ounds)... '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'..' 

Percent  of  marketings 

itter  (millions  of  pounds)-    ..   ./J 

leese  (nuiiions  of  pounds).      _ !!]!!I!I! 

fat  dry  milk  (millions  of  pounds)    .  - ..'.'..'.'... 
aporated  m.lk  (millions  of  pounds) 
r  ce  of  milk 

nufacturi.ig  grade  (dollars  per  fiundredweigbt). 
I  mrlk  (dolia-s  per  hundredweight) 

ash  receipts  (millions  of  dollars) 

acquisition  costs  (millions  of  dollars) ....... 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


118.9 

116.5 
109.5 

7.1 
269 
6-4 
479 
4  9 
285 

90 
450 

90 

4.87 

5.90 

6,848 

400 


120  7 
118.6 
107.2 

11.4' 
432 

10.1 
750 
7.5 
461 
150 
710 
90 

55,0 

6.50 

7,670 

704 


ludes  production  less  farm  use,  plus  minus 
cial  stick  changes,  plus  imports 


121,2 
119,3 
106.9 

12,4 
470 

10,9 
750 
7,4 
509 
150 
709 
90 

5,50 

6.  5-1 

7.716 

737 


121.6 
120.0 
106.8 

13  2 
501 

11.6 
729 
7.2 
548 
150 
687 
90 

5,50 

6.50 

7.762 

754 


121.8 
120.3 
106.5 

13.8 
524 

12.  1 
690 
6.8 
577 
150 
646 
90 

5.50 

6.50 

7,781 

758 


121.0 
119.7 
106.3 

13.4 
507 
11.7 
600 
5  9 
556 
150 
553 
99 

5.50 

5.50 

71742 

706 


he  milk  equivalent(fatsolidsbasis)of  commer- 


'  Includes  exports  and  shipments  from  commercial  stocks,  estimated  at  1,000,000  000  pounds 
nilk  equivalent  (fat  solids  basis)  annually  .       .       ,         k 


March  9,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TABLE  12.-IVIILK:  PRODUCTION,  SALES,  AND  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES.  ALTERNATIVE  lll(b).  MARKETING  YEARS.  1971-72  TO  1976-77 
ALTERNATIVE  lll(b):  90  PERCENT  OF  PARITY  (J5.50)  SUPPORT  LEVEL,  BUTTER,  AMERICAN  CHEESE,  AND  NONFAT  DRY  MILK  PRICtS  INCREASED 


Item  end  unit 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


7937 


1976-77 


Production  (billions  of  pounds) 

Supply  '  (billifns  of  pounds) 

Sales '(billions  of  pounds) 

Governiiient  purchases: 

Milk  equivalent  (billions  of  pounds) 

Butterfat  (millions  of  pounds)  - 

Percent  ot  marketings- 

Nonfat  solids  (millions  of  pounds) 

Percent  of  marketings 

Butter  (millions  of  pounds) 

Cheese  (millions  of  pounds)     ...   

fionfat  dry  milk  (millions  of  pounds) 

Evaporated  milk  (millions  of  pounds).. 

Farm  price  of  milk: 

Manufacturing  grade  (dollars 'per  hundredweight) . 

All  milk  (dollars  'per  hundredweight)  

Farm  cash  receipts  (millions  of  dollars) 

USDA  acquisition  costs  (millions  of  dollars). 


118.9 

120.7 

121.2 

121.6 

121,8 

121.0 

116.6 

118.6 

119.3 

120.0 

120.3 

119.7 

109.6 

106.0 

105.7 

105.6 

105.4 

105.2 

7.1 

12.6 

13,6 

14,4 

14.9 

14.5 

269 

477 

515 

545 

566 

518 

6.4 

11. 1 

11,9 

12.6 

13.0 

12.7 

480 

713 

712 

691 

651 

561 

4.9 

7.1 

7.1 

6.8 

6.4 

5.6 

285 

518 

565 

603 

529 

607 

90 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

450 

671 

669 

647 

605 

512 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

4.87 

5.50 

6.50 

5,50 

5.50 

5.50 

5  90 

6.50 

6  50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6  843 

7-670 

7,716 

7,762 

7,781 

7.742 

400 

739 

774 

755 

800 

750 

1  Includes  production  less  farm  use,  plus/minus  the  milk  equivalent  (fat  solids  basis)  of  com- 
mercial stock  changes,  plus  imports. 


>  Includes  exports  and  shipments  from  commercial  stocks   es', mated  at  1,000  000,000  P'Ounds 
milk  equivalent  (fat  solids  basis)  annually. 


TABLE  13.-BUTTER:  PRODUCTION, SALES, ANDGOVERNMENTPURCHASESUNDER  SELECTED   PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVES,  MARKETING  YEARS,  1971  TO  1976-77 


Support 

purchase 

price  (cents 

per  pound) 

Production 

Alternatives  i 

Support 

purchase 

price  (cents 

per  pound) 

1971-72 

Production 
1972-73     1973-74     1974-75 

1975-76 

Alternatives  i 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74    1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1975-77 

67.8 

Million  pounds 

IKb) 

Ill(a) 

787            757            723 
822           790           757 
767          736          704 

691 
723 
672 

656 
688 
638 

1 

1,142 

1,177 
1,227 
1,228 
1,281 
1,283 

1,163        1,101 

1.232  1,234 

1.233  1,235 
1,  297        1,  303 
1,  299        1.  305 

1,043 
1,185 
1,186 
1,298 
1,299 

980 
1,  122 
1.123 
1.242 
1,243 

II  1(b) 

11(3) 

67.8 

1 

11(b) 

72.1 

Government  purchases 

3 

lll(a)      . 

67.8 
75  8 

lIKh) 

285 

357           3-5           346 
407            Hi           479 
443            478            514 
461            509            548 
518           565           603 

322 
464 

497 
577 
629 

294 

436 

Sales: 

688 
688 

11(a) 

11(b) 

469 

Ill(a) 

Ill(b) 

556 
607 

1 

859 

822 
822 

790            757 
790            757 

723 
723 

11(a) 

I  Alternative  I:  Current  support  purchase  pr  ces.  Alternative  11(a):  85  percent  of  parity  (15.20) 
support  level;  butter  price  held  constant.  Alternative  11(b):  85  percent  of  parity  (J5.20)  support 
level;  butter,  American  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  prices  increased.  Alternative  lll(a):  90  percent 
of  parity  ($5.50)  support  level;  butler  price  held  constant.  Alternative  1 1 1(b):  90  percent  of  parity 
($6.50)  support  level;  butter,  American  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  prices  increased. 


TABLE  U.-AMERICAN   CHEESE:   PRODUCTION,  SALES,   AND   GOVERNMENT   PURCHASES 
UNDER  SELECTED  PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVES,  MARKETING  YEARS,  1971-72  TO  1976-77 


.  „  ...ilian  commercial  disappesranre    military  purchases   and  exports  and 

shipments  from  commercial  stocks 


■  Including  domestic  civil 
..ipments  from  commercial  -,„^.w 
■'  Assumes  imports  and  those  exports  from  commercia   stoc^  s  to  be  constant. 


TABLE   15. -NONFAT   DRY    MILK:    PRODUCTION,   SALES.    AND   GOVERNMENT    PURCHASES 
UNDER  SELECTED  PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVES,  MARKETING  YEARS,  1971-72  TO  1976-77 


Support 

purchase 
price  (cents  - 
per  pound) 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Production 
1973-74    1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Alternatives' 

Support 

purchase 

price  (cents 

per  pound) 

Production 

Alternatives! 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

54.75 

Million  pounds 

1...            ..  . 

31.7 

Million  pounds 

1.. 

1,535 

1,615 
1,&20 
l,b20 
1,611 
1,611 

1,695       1,755 
1,689        1,747 
1,689        1.747 
1,6d8        1,728 
1,668       1,728 

1,810 
1,810 
1,810 
1,788 
1,788 

1.865 
1,874 
1.874 
1.850 
1,850 

1.490 

1.525 
1.610 
1.610 
1.710 
1,710 

1,510 
1,600 
1,600 
1,720 
1,720 

1.420 
1,580 
1,580 
1,710 
1.710 

1.340 

1,510 
1,510 
1,680 
1,680 

1  250 

11(a) 

58.60 

11(a) 

11(b) 

111(3) 

36,3 
33.9 
39.9 

1  420 

11(b) 

58.50 

1,420 

Ill(a) 

61.50  . 

1  6'>0 

Ill(b) 

61.60 

Ill(b) 

1 

35.5 

1,600 

Sales" 

Sales: 

1 

1,453 

1,610 
1,495 
1,495 
1,476 
1,476 

1,571        1,631 
1,656       l,bl3 
1,555       1,613 
1,534        1,594 
1,634        1,694 

1,696 
1,676 
1,676 
1,654 
1,654 

1,761 
1,740 
1,740 
1,716 
1,716 

1,062 

1,077        1,087        1,097 
1,033        1,045        1,056 
1,054        1,066        1,078 
1,  002        1, 013        1.  025 
1,041        1,053        1,065 

Government  purchases 

1,107 
1,069 
1,090 
1,036 
1,077 

t 

1.117 

11(a) 

11(8) 

11(b) 

1.081 

11(b) 

1,103 

Ill(a) 

Ill(a) 

1,049 

Ill(b) 

Ill(b)    . 

1.090 

i 

Government  purchases 

1 

120 
150 
160 
150 
150 

1.  .. 

90 

120 
140 
140 
150 
150 

140           140 
150            150 
150           150 
150           150 
150           150 

130 
150 
150 
150 
150 

450 

450 
579 

558 

710 
67 1 

425 
557 

636 
709 

669 

325 
526 
504 
687 

f47 

235 
443 

422 
646 
605 

130 

11(a) 

11(a) 

341 

11(b) 

IKb) 

II  1(a) 

319 

111(3) 

553 

Ill(b) 

lll(b) 

512 

Alternative  I:  Current  support  purchase  prices.  Alternative  11(a);  85  percent  of  parity  ($5.20) 
support  level;  butter  price  held  constant.  Alternative  11(b);  85  percent  ot  parity  ($5.20)  support 
level;  butter,  American  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  prices  increased.  Alternative  lll(a);90  per- 
cent of  parity  ($6,60)  support  level;  butter  price  held  constant.  Alternative  1 1 1(b);  90  percent  of 
parity  ($5,50)  support  level;  butter,  American  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  prices  increased. 

'Includes  domestic  civilian  commercial  disappear3nce,  military  purchases,  and  exports  and 
shipments  from  commercial  stocks, 

'  Assumes  imports  and  those  exports  from  commercial  stocks  to  be  constant. 


1  Alternative  I :  Current  support  purchase  prices  Allernali.p  11(a)  ?5  percent  o*  pari'y  ($'■  20) 
support  level;  butter  price  held  constant.  Altematiwe  11(D),  85  percent  o'  pant*  ($5  it  i  support 
level:  butler,  American  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  mi  IN  prices  increased  Altemalu?  1 11(a)  9;  percent 
of  parity  ($5.50)  support  level:  butter  price  held  constant  Allema'ive  1 11(b)  90  percent  o'  parity 
($5.50)  support  level:  butter.  American  cheese,  and  nonia!  dry  milk  prices  increased 

-Including  dorriestic  civilian  commercial  disappearance,  military  purchases,  and  exports  and 
shipments  from  commercial  stocks 

'1  Assumes  imports  and  those  exports  from  commercial  stocks  to  be  constant 


79  J8 


TAEI.E16.-UTILIZATI0N  OF  MILK  MARKETINGS  UNDERSELECTED  PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVES 
MARKETING  YEARS,  1971-72  TO  197&-77 


Al  ernatives  > 


II  <a 

III  ; 


I  >. 


II  la 

III  ^ 


115,100      116.300      116.650      115  900 

aid  b) 115.700      117,350      117  900 

antl  b) 117.700      117,850      118  500 


II  <a 

III  1 


51.375       50.375 

and  b)_ 50.445 

andb) 50  331 


I... 

II  a 

III  .a 


.  63,725       65.425 

ifid  b) 56  254 

and  b) 67,  069 


A  lernative  T  Current  supDort  purchase  rrices.  Alternative  II:  85  percent  of  parity  tI5  20) 
supp(Jrtlevel.  Alternative  III    90  percent  of  par  ty    J5.50)  support  level  j  \*  ■    / 

e  under  all  alternatives.  ■ 

:ludes  fluid  products  processed  for  civilian  and  military  use.  I 

inufactured  for  use  in  all  outlets. 


>lr: 
<  Ml 


U.S  LEGAL  OBLIGATIONS  TO  DIS- 
ALLOW TAX  CREDITS  RESPECT- 
ING NAMIBIA 


I> 


^;^ 


I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  9,  1972 


TABLE  17 -ESTIMATED  SUPPORT  PURCHASE  PRICES  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE 
SUPPORT  LEVELS 


Milk  production 


1971-72      1972-73      1973-74      1974-75      1975-75       1976-77 


Million  pounds 


Alternative  and  support 
purctiase  price  levels  • 


118,900      119  900 

and  b).._ 120.300 

andb) 120.700 


Support 
level  of 
manufac- 
turing milk 
(per  hun- 
dredweigtit) 


Cents  per  pound 


Support  purchase  prices 


Butter 


Cheese 


Nonfat 
dry  milk 


120. 000 
120.  700 
121.200 


119.000 
121.000 
121.600 


Purchase 
price  evap- 
orated 
milk 


118.000  117,000 
120.300  119,400 
121.800        121,000 


Farm  use 


3.800 


3.600 


3,  350 


3,100 


2.950 


2,800 


Farm  marketings 


115.050  114,200 
117,350  116,600 
118,850        118,200 


I.  Current  level V4.  85 

II.  85  percent  of  parity ' 5.20 

a.  Change  only  snf. 

b.  Current  ratio 

III.  90  percent  of  parity  J....  5.50 

a.  Cnange  only  snf 

b.  Current  ratio ." 


67.8 


54.75 


31.7 


16.13 


67.8 
72.1 


58.50 
58.50 


36.3 
33.9 


17.23 
17.23 


67.8 
75.8 


61.50 
61.50 


39.9 
35.5 


18.12 
18.12 


Use  of  marketings-Fluid  products   milk  equivalent)' 


50.  395 

49.932 
49,512 


49,875 
49.  455 
49.  031 


49  375  48  875 

48.954  48.471 

48,546  48,057 


1  Alternative  I;  Current  support  purchase  prices.  Alternative  11(a);  85  percent  of  parity  (J5  20) 
l»?»i°h,  »=?  al"'"'  ^"^^  '"'''  ":''"",'•  '^I'ernative  11(b):  85  percent  of  parity  (5.20)  supper 
level,  butter  American  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  prices  increased.  Alternative  111(a)'  iQlti. 
VLrl^f^^'^lX  (S5.50)  support  level,  butter  price  held  constant.  Alternative  lll(b):  90  percent  of 
parity  ($5.50)   upport  level ;  butter.  American  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  prices  ncreased 

!  October  estimates  of  parity  for  Apr,  1,  1972.  i<^<>»<:u. 


Manufactured  products  (milk  equivalent)' 


66,275 
67,418 
68,  338 


66. 025 

65  675 

55,325 

68.  445 

68.  396 

58.  129 

69,469 

70,  304 

70.  143 

IfON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9,  1972 


Con  gressmen 


DIGGS.  Mr.   Speaker,   today.  21 
an(J  five  Senators  joined 
n  expressing  our  deep  concern  to  the 
:  etary   of   the   Treasury   "about   the 
liire  of  the  Department  to  implement 
U.S.  position  on  the  illegality  of  the 
;h  African  administration  of  Namibia 
lisallowing   tax   credits   for  moneys 
to  the  illegal  South  African  Admin- 
istering Authority   as  taxes  on   income 
in  the  international  territory  of 
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Namibia. 

Tie  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
Joined  me  in  expressing  our  deep  concern 
wen 

T  le  Honorable  Bella  S.  Abzug. 

T  le  Honorable  Herman  Badillo. 

T  le  Honorable  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

T  le  Honorable  Shirley  Chisholm. 

T  le  Honorable  Willi.am  Clay. 

T  le  Honorable  George  W.  Collins. 

T  le  Honorable  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

T  le  Honorable  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 

T  le  Honorable  Robert  F.  Drinan. 

T  le  Honorable  Don  Edwards. 

Tie  Honorable  Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 

T  le  Honorable  Donald  M.  Fr.aser. 

T  le  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 

T  le  Honorable  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe. 

T  le  Honorable  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 

T  le  Honorable  Charles  B.  Rancel. 

t;  le  Honorable  Ogden  R.  Reid. 

Tie  Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thai 

Tlie  Honorable  William  F.  Ryan. 
The  Honorable  James  H.  Scheuer. 


The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes. 

The  Honorable  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

The  Honorable  Fred  R.  Harris. 

The  Honorable  J.acob  K.  Javits. 

The  Honorable  George  McCjOvern. 

The  Honorable  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

On  February-  22,  I  reiterated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury-  the  impor- 
tance of  furnishing  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  "information  on  the  dollar 
costs  to  the  United  States,  that  is,  reve- 
nue loss  from  1966  to  the  present,  because 
of  the  allowance  of  tax  credits  against 
U.S.  income  tax  for  payments  to  the 
South  African  Government  for  income 
earned  in  Namibia  ...  as  expeditiously 
as  possible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
texts  of  both  of  these  commimications. 

Tlie  material  follows : 

Committee  on  Foreign  .Aff.mrs, 

February  22,  1972. 
Mr.  Jo  H.N  M.  Hen.nessv. 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Atjairs,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC. 
De.^r  Mr.  Hennessy:  I  am  aware  that  the 
Department  Is  preparing  the  responses  to 
the  Inquiries  made  bv  the  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  Departments  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Decemt)er  7.  It  Is  of  special 
Importance,  however,  that  the  Information 
on  the  dollar  costs  to  the  United  States,  that 
Is,  revenue  loss  from  1966  to  the  present,  be- 
cause of  the  allowance  of  t.ix  credits  against 
U.S.  Income  tax  for  payments  to  the  South 
African  Government  for  income  e^irned  In 
Namibia  be  furnished  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

I  am  therefore  writing  to  request  that  the 
Department  submit  this  information  now 
without  waiting  for  the  final  preparation  of 
answers  to  the  other  questions  raised  dtirlng 
the  hearing. 

Your  cooperation  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  C.  Dicgs.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  8,  1972. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connallt, 
Secretary  o    the  Treasury 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  We  aro  writing  to 
express  our  deep  concern  about  the  failure 
of  the  Department  to  Implement  the  United 
States  position  on  the  Ulegallty  of  the  South 
African  administration  of  Namibia  by  dis- 
allowing tax  credits  for  moneys  paid  to  the 
Ulegal  South  African  Administering  Au- 
thority as  taxes  on  Income  earned  In  the 
international  territory  of  Namibia. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  facts  of  this 
situation : 

The  illegality  of  the  South  African  Ad- 
ministering Authority  was  determined  in  a 
resolution  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  GA  Res.  2145,  supported  by  the 
United  States  and  affirmed  by  the  Security 
Council,  terminating  South  Africa's  mandate 
over  the  International  territory; 

The  validity  of  these  United  Nations  reso- 
lutlons  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Advisory  Opin- 
ion of  21  June  1971  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  on  "The  Legal  Consequences 
for  States  of  the  Continued  Presence  of 
South  Africa  In  Namibia,  notwithstanding 
Security  Council  Resolution  276,"  and  (1) 
that  the  South  African  Government  Is  11- 
legally  occupying  Namibia,  and  (2)  that 
states  have  a  duty  to  recognize  the  Illegality 
of  South  Africa's  presence  In  Namibia  and 
the  invalidity  of  Its  acts  in  behalf  of  and 
concerning  Namibia; 

The  acceptance  by  the  United  Statee  Gov- 
ernment of  the  conclusions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice; 

U.S.  International  legal  obligations  "to 
refrain  from  any  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  implying  recognition 
of,  the  legality  of,  or  lending  support  or 
assistance  to,  such  presence  and  administra- 
tion." 

In  sum,  what  is  involved  here  Is  the 
allowance  of  credits  against  U.S.  Income  tax 
obligations  for  monies  paid  to  an  administer- 
ing authority  formally  adjudicated  to  be  Ille- 
gal by  the  highest  International  tribunal  and 
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accepted  as  such  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Clearly,  the  Issues  raised  by  this  matter  are 
sui  generis  and  Internal  Revenue  Service 
policy  In  cases  relating  to  credits  for  monies 
paid  as  Income  taxes  to  unrecognized  author- 
iti,:s  Is  not  relevant.  Nor  would  precedents 
Involving  taxes  paid  to  de  facto  authorities  or 
to  enemy  governments  be  p)ertlnent  since  tax 
credits  for  payments  to  South  Africa  for  In- 
come earned  In  Namibia  Involve  payments  to 
an  authority  formally  adjudged  to  be  Illegal. 
Nor  Is  the  IRS  practice  of  having  tax  matters 
Independent  of  political  or  foreign  policy 
considerations  relevant;  for  In  this  case  the 
legal — as  distinguished  from  a  foreign  policy 
position  regarding  a  non-recognized  regime 
or  a  government  with  which  we  do  not  have 
diplomatic  relations — Is  the  crux  of  the 
matter. 

Inasmuch  as  international  law  Is  the  law 
of  the  land,  credits  against  U.S.  Income  taxes 
for  monies  paid  to  South  Africa  on  Income 
earned  In  Namibia  should  be  disallowed. 

We  note  that  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  on  December  7,  The 
Honorable  John  R.  Petty,  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  International  Affairs  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  said: 

In  view  of  the  Illegality  of  South  African 
control  of  this  territory  under  the  1966  Reso- 
lution of  the  United  Nations,  we  believe  there 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  taxes  Imposed  and 
collected  by  the  South  African  Government 
on  Income  earned  In  South  West  Africa  can 
properly  be  considered  taxes  under  U.S.  leg- 
islation for  purposes  of  granting  a  foreign 
tax  credit. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  "Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  His  Third  Annual  Report  on  the 
State  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy"  of 
February  9,  1972,  wherein  President  Nixon 
stated,  inter  alia: 

In  Namibia,  South  Africa  continues  to  re- 
sist the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  on  be- 
half of  self-determination.  It  rejects  the  1971 
holding  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
that  South  Africa  is  obliged  to  quit  Namibia. 
We  accept  that  holding  and  continue  to  dis- 
courage U.S.  Investment  In  Namibia.  We  seek 
to  encourage  peaceful  ways  of  realizing  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Namibia. 

We  fvtrther  draw  your  attention  to  Security 
Council  Resolution  283,  which  was  supported 
by  the  United  States,  and  which  reads  In  per- 
tinent part: 

THE  security  council 

4.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  ensure  that  com- 
panies and  other  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  owned  by,  or  under  direct  control 
of  the  State,  cease  all  dealings  with  respect 
to  commercial  or  Industrial  enterprises  or 
concessions  In  Namibia; 

5.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  withhold  from 
their  nationals  or  companies  of  their  nation- 
ality not  under  direct  government  control, 
government  loans,  credit  guarantees  and 
other  forms  of  financial  support  that  would 
be  used  to  facilitate  trade  or  commerce  with 
Namibia; 

e.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  ensure  that  com- 
panies and  other  commercial  enterprises 
owned  by  the  State  or  under  direct  control  of 
the  State  cease  all  further  Investment  activi- 
ties Including  concessions  In  Namibia; 

7.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  discourage  their 
nationals  or  companies  of  their  nationality 
not  under  direct  governmental  control  from 
investing  or  obtaining  concessions  In 
Namibia,  and  to  this  end  withhold  protection 
of  such  investment  against  claims  of  a  future 
lawful  government  of  Namibia,  .  .  . 

We  further  note  the  statement  of  the 
United  States  Representative  to  the  Security 
Council  during  the  consideration  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  No.  301  ol  October  20, 
1971: 
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The  resolution  takes  note  of  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, particularly  its  conclusions.  For  our  part 
the  United  States  accepts  these  conclusions 
which  declare  in  paragraph  133  that  South 
Africa  Is  under  obligation  to  withdraw  Its 
administration  from  Namibia  immediately 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  its  occupation  of 
the  territory  and  which  further  declare  that 
member  states  are  "under  obligation  to  rec- 
ognize the  Illegality  of  South  Africa's  pres- 
ence in  Namibia  and  the  invalidity  of  Its  acts 
on  behalf  of  or  concerning  Namibia,  and  to 
refrain  from  any  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  Implying  recognition  of 
the  legality  of,  or  lending  support  or  assist- 
ance to,  such  presence  and  administration." 
In  his  speech  2  weeks  ago  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
stated  our  acceptance  of  these  conclusions 
and  observed  this  was  consistent  with  our 
support  of  practical  and  peaceful  means  to 
achieve  self-determination  and  end  racial 
discrimination. 

Our  acceptance  also  reflects  the  impor- 
tance which  my  government  attaches  to  the 
Court.  We  consider  that  this  advisory  opinion 
adds  a  significant  and  authoritative  legal  ele- 
ment to  the  effort  of  the  International  com- 
munity to  make  possible  for  the  people  of 
the  territory  to  enjoy  their  right  to  self- 
determination.  Our  acceptance,  of  course, 
does  not  necessarily  Imply  approval  of  all 
the  Court's  reasoning.  We  note  In  this  con- 
nection concerns  about  charter  Interpreta- 
tion which  had  been  mentioned  by  several 
Council  members. 

The  resolution  reaffirms  Resolution  283, 
which  urges  member  states  to  take  a  member 
of  actions  vls-a-vls  Namibia.  .  .  . 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  reiterate  our  deep 
concern  that  the  Department  Is  not  disal- 
lowing Income  tax  credits  for  monies  paid 
to  the  Illegal  South  African  Administering 
Authority  as  taxes  on  Income  earned  In  the 
international  territory  of  Namibia. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  colleagues 
Congressman  Quie,  Congressman  Stei- 
ger  of  Wisconsin,  and  Congressman  Han- 
sen of  Idaho  in  introducing  the  Child 
Development  Act  on  March  8, 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  been  long- 
time supporters  of  comprehensive  early 
childhood  education  and  child  develop- 
ment legislation. 

On  February  9,  1970,  along  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education  and  Training  which  I  chaired, 
I  introduced  the  Comprehensive  Head- 
start  Child  Development  Act  of  1970. 
H.R.  15776.  Congressmen  Quie,  Steiger, 
and  Hansen  were  all  members  of  the  task 
force,  each  of  them  helped  to  develop 
H.R.  15776,  and  each  joined  in  introduc- 
ing it. 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  April  of  1970,  our 
task  force  issued  a  report  analyzing  the 
need  for  early  childhood  services  in  the 
United  States  which  was  entitled,  "Re- 
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port  on  Programs  for  Early  Childhood," 
In  both  the  91st  and  92d  Congress,  we  all 
worked  to  tr>'  to  come  up  with  a  sound 
child  development  bill  which  would  sat- 
isfy all  interested  parties. 

I  remain  convinced,  as  I  was  when  I 
introduced  H.R.  15776  over  2  years  ago, 
that  there  is  a  real  need  to  provide  in- 
creased Federal  support  for  early  child 
development  programs.  The  question  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  concerned  with  is, 
how  do  we  provide  the.se  funds  withm  a 
workable  administrative  system  The 
reason  I  voted  against  the  conference  re- 
port on  S,  2007  in  December  was  that 
the  child  development  provisions  tacked 
on  to  that  bill  did  not  provide  for  such 
a  system.  I  believe  the  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced does  provide  the  means  for  estab- 
lishing a  consolidated,  coordinated  ap- 
proach that  can  be  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently administered.  Moreover,  the  bill 
could  be  implemented  now. 

CONSOLIDATION 

In  our  1970  "Report  on  Programs  for 
Early  Childhood,"  the  task  force  found: 

There  are  more  than  60  Federal  programs 
which  relate  to  early  childhood  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  This  "diffusion  of  programs  has 
resulted  in  confusion,  lack  of  coordination, 
and  ineffectiveness  at  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels. 

We  went  on  to  recommend: 

A  consolidation  of  those  programs  which 
provide  directly  for  the  operation  of  early 
childhood  programs  should  be  enacted  at 
once. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  introduced  provides  for  consoli- 
dation of  child  care  and  child  develop- 
ment programs  under  a  single  Federal 
agency  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  our  hope  that  as  coordination  ef- 
forts get  underway,  recipients  of  Federal 
moneys  will  not  have  to  write  individual 
applications  going  to  five.  10  or  even  15 
individual  agencies  to  receive  funds.  In- 
stead there  should  be  a  simplified  mech- 
anism for  apply  for  money  as  well  as 
dispensing  money. 

PLANNING 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  coordination 
among  Federal  child  care  programs,  our 
task  force  found  in  1970  a  "crazy  quilt 
pattern"  of  overlapping  and  duplication 
that  actually  put  some  programs  in  the 
same  areas  funded  under  separate  Fed- 
eral authorities  in  competition  for  the 
same  children.  At  the  same  time,  other 
areas  desperately  in  need  of  child  care 
programs  could  not  qualify  for  one  or 
another  of  the  specific  Federal  programs. 

This  situation  has  not  been  alleviated 
in  the  last  2  years.  On  January  26.  1972, 
a  copy  of  a  study  made  by  the  General 
Accotmting  Office  to  evaluate  child-care 
activities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
sent  to  every  congressional  office.  This 
report  shows  clearly  the  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  services  that  resulted  from 
legitimate  application  of  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress.  Although  the  study  evalu- 
ated child-care  activities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  GAO  indicated  that  the 
same  charts  could  probably  be  drawn 
for  ever>'  major  city  in  the  coimtry.  In 
an  effort  to  comply  with  laws.  Federal 
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970  our  task  force  found  that,  while 

F|ederal  Government  had  invested 

in  the  early  child  develop- 

fleld,   much   more   research   was 

In  addition,  the  research  that 

Ijeen  done  In  the  field  was  ham- 

by  the  same  lack  of  coordination 

h.iracterized  all  Federal  Involve- 

n  the  child  development  field.  Our 

)rce  recommended  expanding  Fed- 

rtsearch  efforts  and  providing  bet- 

co^jrdinatlon  of  these  efforts. 

years  after  our  task  force's  study, 

of  the  Goverrunent's  research  ef- 

e  still  being  conducted  without  a 

plan.  Although  there  has  been 

(joordinatlon  achieved.  It  is  our  hope 

e  new  agency  designated  in  title 

be  the  focal  point  for  coordinat- 

research  activities  and  initiate 

ijesearch   whenever   and   wherever 

to  fill  in  any  gaps  which  might 

We  hope  that  the  research  au- 

"  under  title  lU  will  help  us  gain 

jasic  knowledge  about  the  needs 

individual    children    and    how    thiis 

•ic  can  be  translated  into  actual 


res  earch 


ch.-^ 


t  ie 
all 
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Another  finding  of  our  task  force  2 
years  igo  was.  "One  of  the  major  ob- 
stacles blocking  the  rapid  expansion  of 
early  liiildhood  services  is  the  lack  of 
qualifli'd,  trained  personnel."  In  our  re- 
port wi  I  specifically  endorsed  steps  to  en- 
courag ;  more  young  people  to  undertake 
careers  in  early  childhood  development, 
and  al:  o  advocated  greater  expenditures 
for  training  programs  for  both  profes- 
sional md  paraprofessional  personnel  in 
the  eai  ly  childhood  field. 

We  r  ;main  convinced  2  years  later  that 
a  fun(  amental  ingredient  for  success 
In  any  program  for  children  Is  the  per- 
sonnel who  are  employed  In  It.  Whether 
they  ar  i  professionals  with  extensive  col- 
lege training  or  nonprofessionals   who 
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bring  a  basic  life  experience  to  the  pro- 
gram, some  additional  concentrated  fo- 
cus must  be  provided  so  that  they  can 
better  understand  how  and  why  children 
learn.  The  training  of  both  professional 
and  nonprofessional  personnel  in  the 
area  of  child  development  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today  s  programs.  Beyond  this, 
we  are  aware  that  even  if  vast  amounts 
of  new  Federal  dollars  were  available  to 
establish  new  child  development  pro- 
grams, there  simply  are  not  enough 
trained  professionals  and  nonprofession- 
als to  do  the  Job.  Finally,  If  we  are  to 
expand  the  Federal  role  in  this  field, 
we  must  have  trained  Individuals  who 
are  prepared  to  step  in  and  implement 
new  programs. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  my  colleasrues  and 
I  have  introduced  authorizes  Federal  as- 
sistance for  programs  and  projects  to 
train  both  professional'  and  nonprofes- 
sional personnel  to  enter  the  chUd  de- 
velopment field,  and  also  authorizes  a 
program  of  inser-vice  training  for  both 
professionals  and  nonprofessionals  al- 
ready in  the  field. 

Once  again  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  feel  that  much  of 
the  future  quality  of  our  Nation  depends 
on  how  we  enrich  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren. Our  bill  is  an  attempt  to  answer 
many  of  the  problems  that  arose  during 
consideration  of  the  child  development 
provisions  in  S.  2007.  I  doubt  that  any- 
one needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  objec- 
tions that  were  rai.sed  acros.^  the  country 
to  the  Federal  Government  going  into 
the  business  of  raismg  children.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  these  fears  were 
based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
those  child  development  provisions 
sought  to  do.  But  the  point  is  that, 
whether  these  fears  were  justified  or  not! 
they  were  indeed  genuine  and  we  should 
not  ignore  them. 

For  this  reason,  our  bill  under  title  n 
attempts  to  reassure  tiiose  who  had  such 
fears  by  directing  the  States  to  provide 
structures  which  will  brine:  about  the 
maximum  mvolvement  of  parents. 

All  in  all.  I  believe  the  bill  which  Con- 
gressmen QuiE,  Steiger,  and  Hansen 
have  introduced  with  me  provides  a 
mechanism  which  can  be  realistically 
implemented  within  the  near — not  dis- 
tant—future. It  is  sad  to  me  that  so  manv 
of  the  findmgs  of  our  task  force  over  2 
years  ago  still  apply  today.  Obviously  we 
need  to  leam  our  lessons  from  the  past 
legislative  history  on  child  development 
and  move  ahead. 

I  Insert  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Development  Act.  H.R.  13649,  at  this 
point: 

H.R.   13649 
fA  bill  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  and 
and  coordination  of  all  Federal  child  care 
and   child   development   programs   and   to 
Insure  that  they  wUl  be  effective  to  attain 
their  Intended  objective-;) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Development 
Act". 

Tn-LE    I CONSOLIDATION    AND 

COORDINATION    OF    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  The  President  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
Of  this  Act  all  child  care  or  child  develop- 
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ment  programs  carried  on  or  assisted  by  the 
United  States  are.  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  administered  by  a  single  Federal 
agency  which  he  shall  designate.  The  head 
of  the  designated  child  development  agency 
shall  carry  out  his  functions  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  President  or  of  the 
.Secretary  of  the  executive  department  In 
which  such  agency  is  situated  and  shall  not 
be  responsible  to  any  other  ofQcer  of  the 
trmted  States.  Any  provision  of  law  assign- 
ing functions  related  to  child  care  or  child 
development  programs  to  Federal  officers  or 
agencies,  other  than  to  the  designated  child 
development  agency  and  Its  head,  are  hereby 
made  Inapplicable  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
permit  the  President  to  take  the  action  re- 
cjuirtd  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  section. 

Sec.  102.  The  designated  chUd  development 
agency  shall  be  the  principal  agency  of  the 
Federal  government  for  coordination  of  pro- 
grams or  activities  related  to  child  care  and 
child  development.  Each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  which  is  carrying  on  a  program  which 
affects  or  Is  affected  by  child  care  and  child 
development  programs,  but  is  not  adminis- 
tered by  the  designated  chUd  development 
agency,  shall  consult  with  such  agency  with 
respect  to  such  programs,  shall  coordinate 
such  programs  or  activities  with  those  car- 
ried on  by  such  agency,  and  shall  take  such 
action  (mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
agencies)  as  will  assure  that  such  programs 
are  conducted  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  svuns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE    II. PLANNING 

Sec.  201.  A  State,  through  Its  Governor, 
may  make  application  to  the  child  develop- 
ment agency  for  assistance  in  developing 
plans  for  carrying  out  and  coordinating  child 
care  programs  within  that  State.  The  plans 
developed  should  be  carried  out  on  a  State- 
wide basis  and  assure  that  all  programs  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  of  that  State  will 
be  so  coordinated  as  to  Insure  that  all  needs 
within  the  State  are  met.  Such  plans  will 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  identification  of  child 
care  and  child  development  needs, 

(2)  provide  a  comprehensive  program  for 
meeting  such  needs  in  a  manner  which  rec- 
ognizes priorities  of  need  according  to  es- 
tablished criteria,  and 

(3)  provide  a  structure  which  brings  about 
the  maximum  Involvement  of  parents  In  the 
development   of   their   children. 

Sec.  202.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE   III RESEARCH 

Six:.  301.  Programs  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  research  in  the  field  of  child  care 
and  child  development  shall  be  considered 
ChUd  care  and  child  development  programs 
to  which  section  101  applies,  so  that  the 
designated  child  development  agency  shall 
be  the  principal  agency  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  coordinating  research  In  the 
field  of  child  care  and  child  development. 

Sec.  302.  In  addition  to  research  carried 
out  under  authority  of  other  laws  the  desig- 
nated child  development  agency  shall,  to  the 
extent  such  research  Is  not  being  conducted 
by  other  agencies,  either  directly  or  by  grant 
or  contract,  conduct  research  In  the  field  of 
child  care  and  child  development.  Such  re- 
search shall  give  special  emphasis  to — 

(1)  determining  the  method  of  carrvlng 
out  programs  which  wUl  yield  the  greatest 
benefits, 

(2)  determining  the  content  of  programs 
which  will  be  most  beneficial  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  children, 

( 3 )  devising  means  of  evaluating  programs 
which  wlU  permit  determinations  of  the  type 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  on  a 
basis  which  wUl  permit  the  objective  valida- 
tion, and 
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(4)  developing  means  to  determine  the 
needs  of  Individual  children  In  particular 
areas  such  as  education,  socialization,  nutri- 
tion, and  medical  services,  so  as  to  permit 
modeling  programs  to  fit  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular children. 

Sec.  303.  In  addition  to  Its  other  research 
activities,  the  designated  chUd  development 
agency  shall  name  a  special  study  to  estab- 
lish national  objectives  In  the  field  of  ch!)d 
care  and  child  development  which  are  achiev- 
able through  the  application  of  existing 
knowledge  in  the  field  and  in  light  of  the 
niunber  of  trained  and  experienced  personnel 
who  are  or  will  be  available  to  participate 
in  child  care  and  child  development  pro- 
grams. A  report  containing  the  results  of 
such  special  study  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
July  1,  1974. 

Sec.  304.  There  are  hereby  authorized   * 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
TITLE    IV— TRAINTNO    OP    CHILD    CARE 
AND  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  401.  Section  532  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"There  is  additionally  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for 
programs  and  projects  under  this  part  to 
train  or  retrain  professional  personnel  for 
child  care  and  chUd  development  programs, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  programs 
and  projects  under  this  part  to  train  or  re- 
train nonprofessional  personnel  for  child 
care  and  child  development  programs. 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  la  authorized  to  award 
grants  to  Individuals  employed  In  child  care 
and  child  development  programs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  meeting  the  costs  of  Inservlce  train- 
ing for  professional  and  nonprofessional  per- 
sonnel to  be  conducted  by  an  agency  carry- 
ing on  a  child  care  or  child  development  pro- 
gram, by  a  community  or  higher  education 
Institution,  or  by  a  combination  thereof. 

Sec.  403.  There  la  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  section  402  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  NASA  INTER- 
NATIONAL PROGRAMS  IN  SPACE 
COMMUNICATIONS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1972 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1969 
and  1970,  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  into  the 
subject  of  space  communications  and 
their  international  implications. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearings  and  a  sub- 
sequent study  mission  to  Latin  America 
by  subcommittee  members,  a  provision 
was  added  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
calling  on  the  United  States  to  provide 
assistance  internationally  for  "programs 
of  peaceful  communications." 

Since  that  time  the  subcommittee  has 
continued  to  monitor  U.S.  activities  in 
this  field  by  requesting  periodic  status 
reports  from  the  U.S.  executive  agencies 
Involved.  Recently  I  received  the  1972 
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status  report  in  this  area  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  report  describes  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  space  commimicatlons  now 
being  conducted  with  India,  Brazil  and 
Canada. 

In  the  belief  that  these  projects  will  be 
of  general  interests  in  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  I  am  including  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  report  and 
the  covering  letter  from  NASA. 
National  AERONAUTica 
AND  Spack  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  February  24,  1972. 

Hon.  CLKMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   National   Sc- 
Policy    and    Scientific    Develop- 
Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Zablocki:   In  response  to  your 
recent  request,  I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the 
attached  Status  Report  on  NASA   Interna- 
tional  Programs  in  Space  Communications 
for  the  Information  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Slncerrty, 

Arnold  W.  Prutkin, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 
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Status  Report  on  NASA  International  Pro- 
GBAUB  in  Space  Communications 
There  are  at  present  two  major  NASA  In- 
ternational cooperative  experiments  In  space 
communications — one  with  India  for  a  one- 
year  Satellite  Instructional  Television  Ex- 
periment (SITE)  and  the  other  with  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Communications 
(DOC)  for  the  development,  fabrication  and 
launching  of  a  Communications  Technology 
Satellite  (CTS) .  NASA  is  also  cooperating 
with  Brazil  In  a  voice  and  data  link  experi- 
ment using  the  ATS-III  satellite  and  Is  con- 
sidering with  Brazil  a  basis  for  experimental 
use  the  ATS-P  spacecraft.  In  addition  to 
these  cooperative  projects,  NASA  will  launch 
two  Canadian  domestic  operational  com- 
munications satellites  (ANIK)  on  a  cost- 
reimbursable  basis.  Each  of  these  efforts  has 
been  described  to  the  Subcommittee  in  pre- 
vious years'  hearings;  the  following  sum- 
marizes the  current  status  of  each  project. 

INDIA-TINrrED  states  satellite  IN.STRUCT10NAL 
television    experiment     (SITE) 

The  SITE  experiment  Is  made  possible  by 
the  development  of  the  ATS-F  and  G  satel- 
lites, which  will  have  considerably  more  pow- 
er than  earlier  communications  satellites. 
Terms  of  the  cooperative  project,  which  In- 
volves no  export  of  US  funds,  are  set  forth 
In  a  September  1969  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding between  NASA  and  the  Indian 
Department  of  Atomic  Energy.  The  experi- 
ment wUl  commence  approximately  one  year 
after  the  ATS-F  satellite  Is  launched  and  will 
last  for  one  year.  TV  signals  will  be  trans- 
mitted from  an  Indian  ground  station  at 
Ahmedabad  via  the  spacecraft  directly  to 
some  2,000  village  receivers,  each  augmented 
by  a  small  7-10  foot  ground  antenna,  a  pre- 
amplifier and  a  frequency  converter.  An  ad- 
ditional 3,000  villages  will  have  conventional 
TV  sets  to  receive  the  program  via  ground 
relay  stations  located  at  Delhi.  Srinagar. 
Bombay  and  Madras. 

India  is  responsible  for  the  ground  seg- 
ment Including  the  transmitting  stations,  the 
TV  receivers,  antennas,  pre-ampllflers  and 
frequency  converters,  and  the  TV  program 
material.  The  Indian  Space  Research  Or- 
ganization (ISRO)  Is  designing,  developing, 
procuring  and  Installing  the  hardward  ele- 
ments  for   the    ground   segment.   All    India 
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Radio  (AIR)  of  the  Ministry  of  Information 
and  Broadcasting  is  preparing  the  TV  pro- 
gram material  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Mlnlsterles  of  Agriculture,  Edu- 
cation, Health  and  Family  Planning. 

Approximately  one  year  after  launching, 
NASA  will  move  the  satellite  from  lis  Initial 
position  in  synchronous  orbit  at  &4-W  to 
35 'E  where  it  wlU  be  In  view  of  India.  It 
will  then  be  available  to  India  lor  ihe  SITE 
experiment  from  4-6  hours  a  day.  Other 
NASA  communications,  navigation,  meteoro- 
logical and  scientific  experiments  will  be 
conducted  at  other  tunes. 

During  1971.  construction  of  the  thermal- 
structural  model  of  the  spacecalt  was  com- 
pleted by  FUlrchUd  Industries  and  vacuum 
testing  of  this  unit  was  si.cce3ofu;iY  com- 
pleted. Structural  tests  wUl  be  run  the  first 
quarter  of  1972.  The  engineering  model  for 
the  SITE  transponder  (860MHz)  Wiis  fabri- 
cated and  Is  under  test.  The  NASA  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  facility  near  Madrid  was 
tentatively  selected  as  the  location  for  ground 
facilities  to  control  the  ATS-F  spacecraft 
during  the  SITE  experiment. 

Indian  engineers  continued  on-lhe-Job 
training  and  project  asolgnment,'-  at  the 
NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Specl- 
ficaticns  for  the  ground  receivers  and  re- 
dlffuslon  terminals  hHM  bee:;  determined  by 
ISRO.  Selection  has  been  made  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  the  solid  state  TV  receiver?  using 
one  of  several  competing  Indigenous  Indian 
designs.  Two  low-cost  community  antennas 
buUt  by  India  will  be  shipped  to  the  US. 
during  1972  for  testint  and  evaluation  at 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Design 
worli  continue*  on  the  front-end  converters. 
and  a  batch  production  facility  is  planned 
for  these  converters  at  Ahmedabad.  t.N-pan- 
slon  and  upgrading  of  the  ESCES  up-link 
terminal  at  Ahmedabad  began  in  August 
1971.  A  back-up  to  this  station,  India  Is  plan- 
ning to  con-struct  an  85-foot-aperture  ter- 
minal near  New  Delhi  to  be  completed  in 
1974. 

TV  program  production  will  be  done  prl- 
marUy  at  the  existing  VHP  TV  .station  in 
Delhi  and  secondarily  at  staiioub  piaiiued 
for  Srinagar,  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta  and 
Lucknow  (to  be  commissioned  1972-74).  In 
addition,  special  field  production  centers  will 
be  established  In  each  village  cluster  for 
local  programming. 

Prom  the  Indian  point  of  view,  the  SITE 
experiment  will  serve  as  a  valuable  precursor 
to  their  planned  operational  satoillie  tele- 
communications system,  designated  INSAT. 
Plans  for  this  system  were  included  la  the 
Indian  10-year  space  plan  approved  by  the 
Government  of  India  during  1971  INSAT 
project  planning  has  begun  at  ISRO's  Space 
Science  and  Technology  Center  in  Trivan- 
drum.  TTiree  satellites  are  currently  planned- 
Procurement  of  the  first  two  operational 
satellites  would  be  from  contractors  outside 
India,  probably  in  the  United  Sl&tes  v.;ih 
the   third   spacecraft   to   be   built   In   India. 

BRAZILIAN     EDt^CATIONAL     TELEVISION     PROPOSAL 

Brazil's  Project  SACI  (Advanced  Satellite 
for  Interdisciplinary  Communications)  con- 
templates three  pha.ses:  Phase  1 — a  voice  and 
data  link  experiment,  already  &pprf)ved. 
which  utilizes  the  ATS  Til  sate'ilte  for  com- 
munications between  the  Brazilian  In^tltuto 
de  Pesqulsas  Espaclas  (INPE^formerly 
CNAE)  and  Stanford  University;  Ph.x'se  2— 
a  proposed  demonEtratlon  brn.idcast  experi- 
ment via  grovind  communication  links  and 
the  ATS>-F  satellite  to  500  elementary  schools 
in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  de  Norte;  Phase 
3 — a  nationwide  educational  T\'  broadcast 
system  via  a  Brazilian-owned  and  operated 
(educational  and  telecommunicationE) 
satellite. 

For  Phase  1,  NASA  is  providing  access  to 
the  ATS-ni  satellite  VHP  transponder  for  a 
cooperative  experiment  Involving  t'j.c-v,ay 
voice  and  data  transmissions  between  Stan- 
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niverslty  and  INPE  for  up  to  six  hours 
!k  fcr  3-6  months.  The  preliminary 
ment  checkout  and  preparation  has 
conducted  and  the  planned  program 
Isslon  Is  expected  to  begin  with  the 
>rd  spring  semester. 

respect   to   Phase    2,    N.\S.\    In    1970 

ned  that  an  INPE  prop.osal  to  use  the 

.mz     ATS-F     transponder     wa.5     tech- 

vlable    and   desirable    as    a   possible 

ive  project  subject  to  the  schedule 

ements  and  priorities  of  other  experl- 

planned  while  the  satellite  Is  in  the 

Hemisphere. 

result  of  the  August  1971  World  Ad- 

ratlve    Radio    Conference    for    Space 

(WARC-ST)    frequency 

on  decisions  and  the  addition  of  an 

d  transponder  to  the  ATS-P  spacecraft. 

has  recently  submitted  a  revised  SACI 

to  use  the  S-Baind  for  the  experl- 

Thls  l8  currently  under  review. 

^art  of  the  pre-Phase  2  operations,  INPE 

n  In  March  an  experimental  trans- 

n — via    terrestrial    means — of    educa- 

radlo  and  TV  programs  Into  many  of 

Grande  de  Norte  schools  which  would 

pate  In  the  proposed   ATS-P  experl- 

Programs  will  be  broadcast  via  a  TV 

recently  Installed  at  Natal  and  three 

itations  {In  Natal.  Mossow,  and  Calco). 
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CANAj  lA-UNrna)     states     communicattons 

TqCHNOLOCT   SATELLrrE    (CTS)    PROJECT 

cooperative  project  with  the  Cana- 

I^partment  of  Communications  (DOC) , 

will  launch  a  Communications  Tech- 

8atelllt«  (CTS)  Into  a  geostationary 

n    1975    for   experimentation   directly 

earth    stations    Ln    Canada    and    the 

States. 

overall  objective  of  the  CTS  project  is 

the  state  of  the  art  In  spacecraft 

ground-based  technologies  rele- 

communlcatlons  and  other  satellite 

tlon  systems.  The  satellite  will  permit 

and  distribution  experimentation 

uency  band  between  11.7  to  12.2  OHz 

-atelllte-to-earth  link  In  both  the  US 

Cinada.  This  band  was  allocated  for  the 

Broadcasting  Satellite  Service  at  the  World 

Radio    Conference    In    1971. 

study  for  CTS  experimentation   is  a 

spectrum  of  experiments  to  develop 

techniques   for   services   to   small 

including  community  TV  and  audio 

,    two-way    voice    communications, 

linking  and  distribution  including 

e,  which  will  have  {lotentlal  future 

appllc4tlons  for  the  US  in  Alaska  and  for 

In  Its  outlying  northern  areas. 

addition  to  these  communications  ex- 

the  CTS  spacecraft  will  Include 

tjschnology  experiments: 

a    200-watt    superefflclency    12    GHz 
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unfurlable   solar   arrays    with    Initial 
:apablllty  larger  than  one  kilowatt, 
iquld  metal  slip  rings  for  power  trans- 
>5^«  rotary  Joints, 


an    electric    propulsion    system    for 
aft  keening;  and 


spacec:  aft  keeping;  and 


accurate  stabilization  system  for  a 
'*     with      flexible     extended     solar 


test 

(S 


lie 


responsibilities  Include  provision  of 
Delta  class   launching,  development 
of  the  supereEBclency  power   tube 
ting    of    the    completed    spacecraft, 
will  fund,  develop,  and  construct  all 
xperiments.  Canada  will  also  be  re- 
for  the  spacecraft  design,  fabrica- 
Ifitegratlon,    and    systems    testing,    as 
for   tracking,   data   acquisition   and 
"  and  control  of  the  spacecraft  after 
ves  geostationary  orbit. 
Id  Canadian  experiments  will  be  con- 
on   a   50  50    time-shared    basis.    All 
and  technical  results  will  be  shared 
generally  available  through  publl- 
n  established  channels.  As  in  the  case 
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of  other  NASA  cooperative  projects,  there 
will  be  no  exchange  of  funds  between  the 
DOC  and  NASA.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreement  in  AprU,  1971.  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee has  appointed  a  Joint  Weight  Re-.iew 
and  Control  Board,  which  has  established 
the  baseline  weight  for  the  spacecraft  within 
the  capabilities  of  the  launch  vehicle.  The 
Canadians  have  sent  out  Requests  for  Pro- 
posals (RFP's)  for  the  subsystems  under 
their  responsibility  and  will  begin  letting 
contracts  soon.  NASA  has  Issued  RFPs  on 
the  traveling  wave  tube  (TWT)  and  the  as- 
sociated power  supply.  Contractor  selection 
Is  expected  shortly. 

CANADA     LNIIED     STArE.S     REIMBURSABLE 
LAUNCHING    AGREEMENT 

In  May  1971,  NASA  concluded  an  agree- 
menf  with  TELES.^T  Canada  (Canadian  Cor- 
poration for  Telecommunications  by  Satel- 
lite), a  quasi-governmental  corporation,  for 
the  lauchlng  of  two  Canadian  domestic 
communications  satellites  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  NASA  will  provide  the  Thor-Delta  class 
launch  vehicles,  related  launch  services,  and 
some  tracking  and  computer  support.  The 
two  satellites  will  be  launche4  from  the  East- 
em  Test  Range  in  the  1972-3  time  period. 
The  first  satellite,  ANIK-A.  la  scheduled  for 
launch  In  October  1972. 
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THE  RED  CHINESE  DOPE  PUSHERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  somewhat 
hidden  by  the  administration's  courtship 
of  Communist  China  is  the  fact  that  the 
Red  Chinese  have  become  one  of  the  ma- 
jor suppliers  of  dangerous  drugs  in  the 
international  drug  market.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  "worldwide  dis- 
tribution of  drugs  has  now  far  exceeded 
exportation  of  the  quotations  of  Mao 
Tse-tung." 

I  insert  an  article  by  Ch'in  Yung-fa. 
specialist  in  Chinese  Communist  Military 
Affairs,  entitled  -The  Economic  and  Po- 
litical Significance  of  Chinese  Communist 
Production  and  Exportation  of  Danger- 
ous Drugs,"  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1972  issue  of  Issues  and  Studies,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  Econo.mic  and  PoLmcAL  Significance  of 
Chinese  COMMfNisT  Production  and  Ex- 
portation of  Dangerous  Drugs 
(By  Ch'ln  Yung-fa) 

I,    FOREWORD 

The  Chinese  Communists'  pollcv  on  the 
production  cf  dangerous  drugs  was  laid  down 
In  1928  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  Forced  cuUlvation 
of  poppy  plants,  which  were  processed  Into 
opium,  morphine  and  heroin,  was  coordinated 
with  Mao's  strategy  for  Communist  seizure 
of  power  by  armed  force.  Production  of  these 
drugs  was  an  important  economic  resource 
for  the  Chinese  Communists  in  securing 
materials  they  needed  during  their  Initial 
rebellion  against  the  National  Government. 
and  for  their  eventual  seizure  of  power  in 
mainland  China.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Peiplng  regime,  exportation  of  daiigcr.uis 
drugs  on  a  global  .scale  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  national  policies  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists. 

Today,  mainland  Ch'na  has  become  one  of 
the  ma'or  supplies  of  da-.trerous  drugs  In  the 
International  drug  market.  Drugs  and  the 
"Mao  Quotations"  have  .served  as  the  major 
Maoist   instruments  in  corrupting  both   the 


health  and  minds  of  innocent  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Moreover,  worldwide  dis". 
trlbutlou  of  drugs  nas  now  far  exceeded  ex- 
portation of  the  Quotations  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
The  drugs  are  readily  available  on  the  Inter- 
national drug  market,  including  those  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 

II.  THE  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  DRUG  POLICY 

1.  Klangsi  (Chlngkangshan)  Period:  1828- 

In  March  1928  when  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
Communist  followers  took  refuge  in  Klang- 
si and  there  estabUshed  the  so-caUed  "Soviet 
government,"  Communist  cadres  were  ordered 
to  cultivate  opium  in  large  quantities  in  an 
effort  to  secure  needed  materials,  demoralize 
the  "white  area,"  save  the  crumbling  "Red 
Army,"  and  restore  Communist  armed  force 
in  order  to  continue  their  struggle.  However, 
their  effort  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  Gov-' 
ernment's  five  "encirclement  and  extermina- 
tion" campaigns.  Drug  traffic  was  also  cur- 
tailed because  of  blocking  by  the  government 
troops.  As  a  result,  no  significant  exportation 
of  drugs  was  achieved  during  this  Initial 
period. 

2.  Yenan  Period:  1935-1949 

In  1935  when  the  Communist  troops  oc- 
cupied northern  Shansl,  Mao  Tse-tung,  in  his 
effort   to   expand   Communist  armed  rebel- 
lion, handed  down  an  overall  plan  for  pro- 
ducing and  selling  opium.  At  the  beginning 
of    the    Sino-Japanese    war    In    1937.    drugs 
were  obtained  from  the  Japanese-controUed 
areas  such  as  Shansl  and  Sulyuan  Provinces 
and  resold  on  a  retail    basis.  Later,  orders 
were  given  to  Wang  Cheng,  commander  of 
the  359th  brigade  of  the  120th  Division  under 
Ho    Lung.    (Wang    was    "Minister   of    Land 
Reclamation"   before   the   Cultural   Revolu- 
tion)   to   Intensify  cultivation  of  opium  In 
Nannlwan  In  the  eastern  and  southern  part 
of    Yenan.    To   promote   opium   production, 
farmers  in  the  Yenan  area  were  told  that 
poppy  plants  could  be  refined  Into  oil,  to- 
bacco, and  kitchen  wood.  They  were  thus  per- 
suaded that  as  long  as  they  refrained  from 
smoking  opium,  cultivation  of  poppy  plants 
could  be  useful  rather  than  harmful  to  them. 
Furthermore,  specific  areas  were  demarcated 
for  cultivation  of  poppy  plants  and  farmers 
were  forced   to  deliver  certain  amounts  of 
their  products  at  specified  dates.  Around  1941 
when  the  Communists  occupied  the  border 
region  of  Shansl,  Kansu,  and  Nlnghsla,  poppy 
plants    were    cultivated    in    many    parts    of 
these    provinces   except   along    the   highway 
areas  where  they  might  be  discovered.  Major 
opium  production  regions  Include:  in  north- 
ern Shensi:  Lu  County,  Tlngplen,  Chlngpien, 
Yenchuan.  and  along  the  Yenchang  area;  In 
northern  Shansl :  Hsin  County,  Kolan,  Paote. 
Hochii,  and  Plenkuan  area;  in  eastern  kansu: 
Hosul,  Ch'ingyang  areas,  Tlensul  and  Huan 
County.  Yenchlh  and  other  places  along  the 
border    region   in   Shensi    and   Nlnghsla.   In 
1942,    according    to    preliminary    estimates, 
more  than  13.200  mou  of  land  was  used  to 
cultivate  poppy  plants  in  the  following  coun- 
ties  in   northern    Shensi:    Shunhua,   Chuyl, 
Ylchuln,  Lu   County.  Kanchuan,  Yenchang, 
Yenchuan.  Anting  Suite,  Michlh,  Hsla  Coun- 
ty, Hengshan.  and  Chlngpien;   7,000  mou  In 
Chengnlng  and  Chlngyang  in  eastern  Kansu; 
more   than  4000   mou  in  Hochu  In  western 
Shansl:  and  about  47,000  inou  in  Ling  Coun- 
ty, Hsin  County,  and  Paote  County  in  western 
Shansl.   In    !946.   40  per  cent  of  the  arable 
land  in  Chlngchlen,  Suite,  Michlh  and  Hsla 
County    In    northern    Shensi    was    used    for 
planting   popples.   During   the   same  period. 
cultivation  of  tobacco  seeds  In  Kanchuan  and 
Anting  in  northern  Shensi  had  exceeded  39 
tan. 

In  1936  In  northern  Shensi,  the  Commu- 
nists promulgated  a  regulation  on  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  opium  between  the 
fanners  and  the  Communist  authorities.  The 
regulation  stipulated  among  other  things 
that  two-thirds  of  the  product  would  go  to 
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the  Communist  authorities  and  the  other 
one-third  to  the  farmers.  The  portion  al- 
lotted to  the  farmers,  however,  had  to  be 
sold  to  Communist  authorities  and  free  sell- 
ing of  opium  by  the  farmers  was  strictly 
prohibited.  In  1942,  new  regulations  on  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  poppy  plants 
were  announced  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
intensive  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers.  The  regulation  Included,  among 
other  things,  the  following  items: 

(1)  Two-thirds  of  the  poppy  products 
would  go  to  the  Communist  authorities  and 
one-third  to  the  individual  landlords  when 
production  exceeded  60  Hang.  Total  al- 
location to  the  individual  landlords,  however. 
must  not  exceed  1,000  liang.  Sale  of  this  por- 
tion in  the  Communist-controlled  border  area 
was  strictly  prohibited. 

(2)  Seventy  Uang  wou'.d  go  to  the  indi- 
vidual landlords  when  production  exceeded 
700  Uang:  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  would 
go  to  the  Communist  authorities  and  oiie- 
third  to  the  farmers.  80  liang  would  go  to  the 
Individual  landlords  when  production  ex- 
ceeded 800  liang:  two-thirds  of  the  remainder 
would  go  to  the  Communist  authorities  and 
one-third  to  the  farmers. 

(3)  Fifteen  out  of  each  100  Uang  would  go 
to  the  individual  landlords  when  prodtiction 
reached  1.000  to  5.000  liang:  two-thirds  of 
the  remainder  would  co  to  the  Communist 
authorities  and  one-third  to  the  farmers. 

Furthermoie.  in  order  to  improve  planting 
technique,  experienced  farmers  were  re- 
cruited in  Hsla  County  and  Wupao  and  sent 
to  other  regions  as  supervisors.  Each  of  these 
specialized  turmers  received  the  handsome 
sum  of  2.700  silver  dollars  monthly. 

Opium  collected  by  the  Communist  bor- 
der authorities  was  delivered  to  "Yenan  Lo- 
cal Products  Company"  where  armed  escorts 
were  provided  and  the  product  was  sold  to 
"^  merchants  In  the  government-controlled 
areas.  These  opium  traders  were  also  In- 
structed to  buy  materials  out  of  the  trans- 
actions they  made  and  re-exchange  these 
materials  with  opium  upon  their  return  to 
the  Communist-controlled  border  areas. 
Around  1942,  opium  markets  were  set  up  in 
every  opium-producing  county.  Six  or  ten 
opium  markets  were  established  in  each 
county  depending  on  the  amount  of  arable 
land  for  cultivation.  Each  market  had  a  spe- 
cial 'guest-house'  to  be  used  as  a  bartering 
place  (opium  bartered  for  materials)  by 
opium-traders  from  the  government-con- 
trolled areas.  Special  benefits  were  offered 
to  those  opium  traders  who  managed  to  bar- 
ter more  goods.  During  this  period,  armed 
escorts  for  opium  traders  were  provided  by 
way  of  the  following  three  major  regions: 

( 1 )  Opium  traders  reached  Communist- 
controlled  northeastern  China  from  Com- 
munist-controlled border  regions  by  way  of 
the  Yellow  River  all  the  way  eastward 
through  Shansl,  Hope!  and  Honan. 

(2)  Opium  traders  reached  Sulyuan  and 
Nlnghsla  Provinces  from  Communist-con- 
trolled border  regions;  they  also  reached  the 
Gtovernment  rear  areas  from  Chengyuan, 
Kansu  by  way  of  Plngchuan  to  Changwu, 
Hslngcheng  to  Plngllang,  and  from  Talplng 
to  Chingchuan  and  Llngtal.  Each  year  dur- 
ing the  barter  season  on  May  5  to  May  10,  the 
opium  traders  also  took  the  opportunity  to 
dump  large  quantities  of  opium  In  m'any 
market  places  in  many  counties. 

(3)  Retail  sales  of  opium  were  also  made 
In  Shensi  and  Kansu  Province  from  the  Com- 
munist-controlled regions. 

Dtirlng  the  Slno-Japanese  war,  the  Com- 
munists took  advantage  of  the  situation  in 
the  Japanese-controlled  rear  area  by  estab- 
lishing "local  government"  and  cultivating 
opium  In  large  quantities.  For  example  In- 
tensive cultivation  of  opium  was  made  In 
such  Communist-controlled  areas  as  Wel- 
yang,  Talkang  and  Hslhwa.  In  Chlngho 
Cheng,  the  "Hual-Tal-Hsl  County  was  es- 
tablished which  was  directly  under  the  Jurls- 
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diction  of  the  Hopel-Shantung-Honan  Com- 
munist "border  government."  Intensive  pro- 
duction of  opium  was  also  carried  on  In  these 
regions.  On  July  9.  1945,  the  "Provisional 
Rules  for  Opium  Taxation  and  Control  In 
Hual-Tal-Hsl  County"  was  promulgated  (See 
Appendix  1 ) .  This  regulation  provides  gen- 
eral Information  on  Communist  policy  on 
production  of  opium  In  the  so-called  "liber- 
ated  area." 

In  1945  when  the  Communists  began  to  ex- 
pand their  nation-wide  armed  rebellion, 
opium  was  used  as  reserved  capital  by  banks 
for  issuing  paper  money  in  the  "liberated 
area."  Farmers  were  also  given  the  green 
light  to  cultivate  poppy  plants  without  much 
interference.  Furthermore.  In  1947  each 
militia  was  ordered  to  cultivate  one  mou  of 
poppie.3  in  fertile  and  safe  regions.  In  many 
areas,  chemical  factories  were  built  for 
manufacturing  morphine  and  heroin.  Com- 
munist agents,  disguising  themselves  as  busi- 
nessmen, bartered  these  products  for  muni- 
tions and  materials  in  the  government-con- 
trolled areas.  Such  practices  greatly  aided 
Communist  military  operations  against  the 
Government  forces. 

3.  The  Period  Since  the  Establishment  of 
the  Communist  Regime:  1950 — to  the  present 

(1)  Organs  in  Charge  of  the  Production 
and  Sale  of  Dangerous  Drugs 

Around  1949,  each  local  and  reglona!  mili- 
tary commander  was  held  responsible  for  the 
production  of  opium.  Profits  from  the  sale 
of  opium  were  to  be  used  for  paying  and 
feeding  soldiers.  Later,  however,  production 
and  management  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  "Ministry  of  Finance"  because 
of  widespread  corruption.  As  cultivation,  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  drugs  speedily 
Increased,  drug  administration  policy  was  as- 
signed and  coordinated  among  the  following 
eleven  departments: 

A.  "Ministry  for  Land  Reclamation":  Re- 
sponsible for  cultivation  of  drugs  through 
Immigration  and  reclamation  In  border 
region. 

B.  "Ministry  of  Agriculture":  Responsible 
for  cultivation  of  drugs  and  Improvement  of 
laboratory  research  In  state  operated  farms. 

C.  "Ministry  of  Education":  Responsible 
for  Improving  production  and  laboratory  re- 
search. 

D.  "Committee  for  Prevention  of  Waste": 
Responsible  for  supervision  and  Increment  of 
drug  production. 

E.  "Ministry  of  Commerce":  Responsible 
for  collection  and  sale  of  drugs  by  each  "Spe- 
cial Local  Product  Company." 

P.  "Bureau  for  Preservation  of  National 
Resources":  Responsible  for  protection  o. 
drugs. 

0.  "Central  Production  Managtment  Com- 
mittee": Responsible  for  drug  manufacture. 

H.  "Ministry  of  Pub.lc  Security  '.  Respon- 
sible for  supervising  and  protecting  drug 
production. 

1.  "Ministry  of  Fmance".  Responsible  for 
supervising  drug  taxation. 

J.  "Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade":  Respon- 
sible for  supervising  all  affiliated  "Foreign 
Trade  Companies"  and  for  exporting  drugs. 

K.  "Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs":  Respon- 
sible for  promoting  drug  exportatlons. 

(2)  Production  and  Sale  of  Drugs  In  Yun- 
nan Province. 

On  February  1950  when  the  Communist 
troops  led  by  Ch'en  Keng  and  Sung  Jen- 
ch'ung  entered  Yunnan  Province,  they 
brought  large  quantities  of  drugs  to  Kun- 
ming for  sale.  Since  very  little  profit  was 
gained,  opium  was  transported  by  men  and 
animals  to  Burma.  From  there  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Rangoon  via  Mandalay  and  then  to 
northern  Thailand  for  sale.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  Communist  dumping  of  drugs 
In  Southeast  Asia  by  way  of  Yunnan  Prov- 
ince. 

During  their  early  occupation  of  Yunnan 
Province,  the  Communists,  stressing  the 
unique    topology    there,    prohibited    opium 
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smoking  but  allowed  opium  cultivation.  Be- 
ginning in  1951,  Loping,  Kwangnan,  Fun- 
ning, Yensan  Chlupei  and  Luhsl  in  northern 
Yunnan  were  designated  as  a  "special  zone" 
for  opium  culMvatlon.  Products  were  pro- 
cured at  official  prices  by  the  "Special  Prod- 
ucts Management  Committee"  of  the  "peo- 
ples government"  in  each  countv.  These 
products  were  then  exported  by  the  "Yun- 
nan Provincial  Trading  Company."  In  1952. 
oificial  prices  for  opium  produced  in  Yun- 
nan, Kwelchow  and  Kwangsi  were  set  as  fol- 
lows: Yunnan  products — GO, 000  old  JMP 
1 10,000  old  JMP  equals  one  new  JMP)  for 
each  hang. 

Kweichow  products — 65,000  old  JMP  for 
each  hang. 

Kwangsi  products— 58.000  old  JMP  for 
each  liang. 

Beginning  in  1953,  all  opium  producing 
iand:s  in  Yunnan  Province  were  "national- 
ized" and  experienced  farmers  were  hired  to 
supervise  production  work  Ninety  nine  per 
cent  of  the  product  went  to  the  Communist 
authorities  and  only  one  per  cent  was  al- 
loted  (o  the  farmers.  Since  1953,  more  than 
250,000  liang  of  opium  have  been  exported 
each  month  by  the  "Yunnan  Provincial 
Tradir^  Company" 

At  the  present  tune,  the  following  coun- 
ties have  been  designated  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  .najor  opium  producing 
areas : 

In  eastern  Yunnan:  Loping,  Kwangnan. 
Funlng,  Makuan.  Wensan.  Yensan,  Chiupei 
and  Luhsl. 

In  southern  Yunnan:  Nhigerl,  Shlhfang, 
Chengyue,  Lanchang.  Changyuan,  and  Shu- 
angchlang. 

In  western  Yunnan:  Kungsan,  Llchlang, 
Huoching,  Tall,  Chingtung.  Kenma,  Cheng- 
kang.  Lunglmg,  Ruyll.  and  Lungchuan. 

The  toto.  area  of  land  used  for  cultivation 
of  opium  in  th^se  places  was  above  one  mil- 
lion mou  In  September  1970,  the  Mengpang 
Village  Revolutionary  Committee  in  Mengla 
County  organized  a  500-man  production 
team  to  cultivate  poppy  plants  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Sula  Village  under  the  supervision 
of  a  company  of  Red  soldiers.  Most  of  the 
"state-operated  farms"  in  Yunnan  Province 
also  engaged  in  opium  cultivation.  Murphlne 
and  heroin  processing  factories,  including 
ten  big  pharmaceutical  factories  have  been 
built  in  Yunnan  Province.  They  include  the 
"Special  Materials  Processing  Factory  of 
China  Chemical  Company"  in  Kunming,  and 
the  "Yunnan  Chemical  Factory"  r,f  the 
•China  Pharmaceutical  Company"  m  Tall. 
Opium  Imported  from  the  Burmese  border 
region  was  processed  and  re-exported. 
III.  current  prodxction  work 
1.  Cultivation  area 

II)  Ordinary  cultivation  area— This  in- 
cludes an  area  of  5.830.000  mou  In  the  moun- 
tain regions  in  22  provinces  Cultivation  is 
directed  and  supervised  by  the  "people's 
government."  Cultivators  may  apply,  on  a 
credit  basis,  for  poppy  seeds,  fertilizers,  and 
farming  tools  at  the  local  "pe<-iple's  bank." 
Products,  however,  are  to  be  procured  by  the 
Communist  authorities  at  offic-ial  rates  or  no 
the  basis  of  advanced  agreement,  Ur.author- 
ized  sales  are  strictly  prf)hiblted  In  the 
region  where  the  area  of  cultivation  exceeds 
500  mou,  one  or  two  agricultural  department 
representatives  are  sent  to  supervise  produc- 
tion and  determine  personnel  records  Pun- 
ishments are  Inflicted  en  those  who  fall  to 
reach  their  production  goal,  while  those  who 
surpass  their  production  goals  are  hailed  as 
"production  heroes"  and  "model  workers" 
and  given  extra  benefits, 

(2)  Special  cultivation  area— The  .special 
cultivation  area  or  the  so-called  "state-op- 
erated" area,  totals  about  four  million  ?nou 
(See  Appendix  III)  Various  agencies  such  as 
public  clinics,  the  agricultural  department, 
the  border  garrison  and  scientific  research 
agencies   were  Jointly   Involved   In   mapping 
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2.  Annual  Production 
It  l3  estimated  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
its  process  about  10,000  tons  of  nax- 
a  year.  From  1952  to  1957  the  annual 
ctlou  and  sale  totaled  about  2,000  tons, 
Irxreased  to  8,000  tons  a  year  between 
!id  1964  From  1965  to  the  present  the 
,1  export  has  been  10.000  tons,  earning 
profit  of  over  U&«800  million  per  year. 
In  1950  experts  on  narcotic  produc- 
ncludlng  those  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
.ssigned  to  about  30  "processing  fac- 
for  special  products"  In  Peiping,  Tlen- 
Darien,  Mukden,  Chingehow,  Kuopel- 
fenchl,  Shanghai,  Hangchow,  Hankuo, 
Tlhua.  Lahasa,  Kangting,  Kun- 
ming and  Canton.  iSce  Apper.diccs  IV  and 
V  for  the  names  ol  the  factories  and  thelx 
products.) 
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IV.   CURREiNT    EXPOr.T    SITUATION 


1.  Exportation  Methods 
ng-produced     iiarcotlCo     are     usually 
to   various  places  by  such  orga- 
as   "export   companies   for   native 
In   mainland   China   and   "native 
:ts  companies"  overseas 
Agencies  In  Hongkong  and  Macao — In 
"station  for  exporting  narcotics"  was 
In  Wanchl  Village.  Chungshan  Coun- 
angtung,  bordering  Macao.  It  Instruct- 
ive products  companies"  In  Hongkong 
acao  to  sign  contracts  with  local  smug- 
who  would  then  secretly  enter  the  "safe 
to  handle  the  "goods."  "Yu  Llea  Com- 
in   Macao  operated   by  LI  Shen-chlh 
e  foreign  headquarters  for  selling  Pelp- 
ics,   with  branches   In  Hanoi   and 
.  Later  the   company   was  enlarged 
"Macao  Yu  Lien  Company.  Limited" 
by  Ho  Hslen-che,  board  chairman  of 
;  lacao  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce" 
"Special  reception  Committee"  member 
'hlnese  People's  Political  Consultative 
The  person  actually  In  charge 
Te-ch'l,  board  vice  chairman  of  the 
)  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce"  and 
r  of  the  Kv.-angtung  Provincial  Com- 
of    the    "Chinese    People's    Political 
Conference,"  he  was  assisted  by 
Shen  and  Ch'en  Man.  After  the  United 
warned  against  the  Communist  at- 
to  narcotize   the   world   in    1952.   the 
:3  abolished  the  "station  for  exporting 
ics"    In    Chungshan    County,    Kwang- 
md  decided  to  label  narcotics  "special 
s."  A  trade  company  for  "native  spe- 
;}roducts"    was    established    In    Pelplng 
the  Joint  supervision  of  the  CCP  Cen- 
mmlttee,  the  "Foreign  Ministry"  and 
Inlstry  of  Foreign  Trade."  The  com- 
,1  attaches  of  Pelplng's  foreign  dlplo- 
mlsslons  were  responsible  for  selling 
Ics  and  for  Improving  the  smuggling 
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(2 1  Smuggling  Activities  In  Hongkong — 
On  Oi  tober  15,  1970.  the  chief  of  the  narcotic 
Invest  igatlon  division  of  the  Hongkong  Police 
revealed  that  large  quantities  of  narcotics 
were  lelzed  In  1969  by  the  Hongkong  police. 
Inducing  10,500  lbs.  of  opium,  310  lbs.  of 
herol:  i  and  250  Iba.  of  morphine.  All  persons 
Involved  were  punished  according  to  regula- 


Ho~ever,  the  pcllce  ofiSclal  said 


political  Issues,  all  Chinese  Commu- 

arrested  had  been  released.  Because  of 

1  ^creasing   vigilance   of   the   Hongkong 

drugs  smuggled  Into  the  Britlah  colony 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  other  places  had  recently  decreased  and 
Hongkong  dealers  had  to  turn  to  Slr.gapore, 
Malaysia  and  Thailand  f^r  their  narcotic  sup- 
ply. In  the  first  half  of  1969  opium  was  sold 
at  90  Hongkong  dollars  per  ounce:  In  the 
latter  half,  the  price  fell  uj  HK«60.  Heroin 
was  sold  at  HK$190  per  ounce  and  morphine 
at  HK*350.  The  "Hua  Jen  Company"  in 
Hongkong,  similar  to  the  "Yu  Lien  Company" 
In  Macao,  Is  led  by  high-ranking  members 
of  the  'Hongkong  Chine3e  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce" and  members  of  the  "Chinese  People's 
Political  Consultative  Conference,"  It  has 
branches  in  Bangkok  "where  the  "999," 
"Camel"  and  "555"  brands  of  heroin  have 
been  produced. 

(3)  Collaboration  with  the  Burmese  Com- 
mtir.lsts— The  Chinese  Communists  have 
long  been  using  minority  nationalities  In 
the  border  area  called  "the  zone  outside  of 
every  Jurisdiction"  of  Yunnan,  Burma  and 
Thailand  to  engaged  In  the  smuggling  of 
"special  goods."  The  profits  have  been  u-ed 
to  finance  the  rebellious  activities  of  Ka- 
calns,  K.-^rens  and  Shans  3.galnst  the  Burmese 
government  on  the  one  hand  and  to  sup- 
port the  Burmese  Communists  on  the  other. 
V/ang  Ch'eng,  trade  representative  of  the 
PI^\  units  in  Yu.inan,  met  P'eng  Chla- 
sheng,  leader  '>f  the  Burmese  Communists  in 
April  1970.  to  discuss  plans  for  setting  up 
a  proce.?slng  factory  near  Kangnan.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  Wane  wiuld  send  morphine 
processed  In  Kunming  to  P'eng.  who  then 
shipped  opium  produced  in  Burma  to  Kun- 
ming for  processing.  According  to  travelers 
who  returned  to  Hong'Kong  from  Kunmln.'; 
in  September  1970,  the  free  market  for  nar- 
cotics In  Kunming  had  gone  underground 
ard  had  attracted  many  dealers  from  Shang- 
hai.  Nanking  and   Chunking. 

2.  Smuggling  routes 

At  present  the  exported  narcotics  are  from 
malnlai.d  China  through  four  main  routes: 

(1)  East  China  route— Shanghai  Is  the 
main  center,  Amoy  the  second  export  port, 
and  Hongkong  the  transferring  post-  From 
Hongkong,  the  narcotics  are  delivered  to  the 
Middle  East,  Australia,  Europe.  America. 
Southeast  .Asia,  and  sometimes  Taiwan. 

(2)  South  China  route— Can-on  Is  the 
main  center,  and  Shenchuan,  Shlhchl,  Hu- 
men,  Nanton,  Chungshan,  Shehkou,  Lachl- 
wel,  and  Hainan  are  the  export  btatlous. 
Hongkong  and  Macao  are  the  main  desti- 
nations. Motur  boats  are  used  as  the  main 
transportation  from  Humen  and  Nantou  to 
Hongkong  and  Macao.  The  narcotics  are 
first  delivered  to  Inner  Llngtlng  Island,  and 
then  to  Macao  or  Tayushan,  au  o.^  shors  is- 
land of  Hongkong.  From  Tayu^aan  il^ey  are 
delivered  to  Kowloon  or  Hongkong  by  small 
speed  beats.  In  Macao,  Nankuang  Hong 
'company)  Is  the  headquarters  of  narcotics 
transaction  and  the  minimum  quantity  of 
purchase  Is  10,000  ounces.  The  delivery  of 
goods  l3  usually  made  on  the  high  seas  near 
Tankanshan,  which  Is  very  close  to  Macao. 
In  Hongkong,  narcotics  dealers  are  mostly 
Influenclal  and  well-financed  corporations. 

Another  export  station  was  set  up  on 
Lachlwel  Island  (near  Hongkong  and  Macao) 
In  November  1969  with  docks  and  warehouses, 
which  were  completed  In  April  1970.  Nar- 
cotics are  transported  from  Canton  by  gun- 
boats, packed  in  wooden  cases  with  seals 
of  "Ministry  of  Defense."  Deliveries  are  made 
four  to  six  times  monthly.  The  docks  are 
marked  as  forbidden  areas  until  the  nar- 
cotics are  taken  away  by  foreign  ships 
through  previous  arrangements. 

(3)  West  China  route  (also  called  the 
Southeast  Asian  route) — Chehll,  Lungchuan, 
Tengchung,  and  Wanting  are  the  mala 
centers.  Goods  are  transported  via  the  bor- 
der areas  of  Vietnam,  L«os,  and  Burma  to 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos,  South  Vietnam. 
Thailand,  Malaysia  and  Singapore.  They  may 
also  be  transferred  to  Indonesia,  Hongkong, 
Macao  and  other  places.  Some  may  be  trans- 
ported via  North  Vietnam  to  Cuba,  Albania, 
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and  some  of  the  African  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hslngchou  Dally  and  the  Nanyang 
Dally,  narcotics  dealers  consider  the  route 
from  Yunnan  via  Thailand  to  Singapore  and 
Malaysia  as  most  profitable  and  call  it  the 
"golden  throat."  This  route  has  therefore 
become  the  main  line  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' narcotics  distribution  to  the  freo 
world. 

(4)  North  China  route — Tientsin  is  the 
center;  Tslngtao,  Welhaiwei,  and  Dalren  are 
the  export  ports;  and  Japan  and  Korea  are 
the  main  destinations.  Transferring  statlona 
have  been  set  up  In  Kyushu.  Hokkaido,  Kobe 
and  Osaka,  where  the  Japanese  Communists 
are  rather  active.  The  goods  may  also  be 
transported  via  North  Korea  to  East  Ger- 
m.iny  and  then  to  European  countries,  or 
via  North  Korea  to  Cuba.  Albania  and  cer- 
tain African  countries  and  then  to  other 
countries. 

3.  Smuggling  methods 
Various  methods  are  used  for  smuggling: 

( 1 )  Seamen  and  pilots  are  used  as  carriers; 
secret  places  on  board  ship  are  designed  to 
hide  the  goods. 

(2)  Small  fishing  boats  are  used  for  trans- 
portation at  night;  the  goods  are  unloaded 
at  quiet  coastal  spots,  or  left  In  water  with 
floats   waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  divers. 

(3)  Goods  are  parachuted  from  small  air- 
planes  at   designated   spots  at  night. 

(4)  Submarines  are  sometimes  used  to  de- 
liver the  goods  to  their  destination. 

(5)  Narcotics  may  be  mixed  with  flour, 
spice,  sugar  or  soap.  After  delivery,  tech- 
nicians dissolve  the  mixture  and  extract  the 
drag. 

(6)  Cotton  cloth  is  soaked  In  liquid  mor- 
phine and  then  dried.  The  morphine  can  be 
extracted  after  delivery. 

(7)  Narcotics  may  be  packed  with  other 
goods  in  tins,  toothpaste  tubes,  plaster  fig- 
ures, or  other  commodities. 

(8)  Coffins,  dead  bodies  and  even  open 
wounds  are  sometimes  used  as  hiding  places. 

(9)  The  carrier  may  hide  narcotics  In  his 
anus.  In  female  private  organs,  or  In  a  sp>eclal 
layer  fixed  in  suitcases. 

( 10)  The  opportunity  of  official  visits  made 
by  diplomats,  trade  missions,  goodwill  dele- 
gations, cultural  exchange  groups,  or  tour- 
ists may  be  used. 

(11)  Bribery  may  be  used,  or  sometime* 
tourists  are  made  to  carry  narcotics  with- 
out their  knowledge. 

(12)  After  delivery,  the  goods  are  stored 
in  many  different  places.  Direct  contact  be- 
tween the  responsible  Communist  cadres  and 
the  agents,  between  the  agents  and  the  dis- 
tributors, and  between  distributors  and  re- 
tailers Is  always  avoided.  It  Is,  therefore,  dif- 
ficult for  the  police  to  track  down  the  whole 
network. 

V.   ECONOMIC  SIGNXFICANCi: 

1.  To  earn  foreign  exchange 
11)  In  1952  officials  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist "State  Planning  Commission,"  "Fi- 
nance Ministry"  and  "Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade  "  held  a  secret  meeting  in  Pelplng,  at- 
tended by  local  cadres  primarily  from  South- 
west and  South  China;  the  purpose  was  to 
discuss  how  to  use  earnings  from  exporting 
narcotics  to  Increase  state  revenues.  After 
the  meeting  measures  were  taken  to  Insure 
that  narcotics  would  become  one  of  the  three 
major  financial  resources  for  the  Communist 
regime,  namely,  "white  goods"  referring  to 
rice,  wheat  and  cotton,  "yellow  goods"  re- 
ferring to  gold,  silver,  U.S.  doUaps  and  bonds, 
and  "black  goods"  referring  to  opium.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  entitled  "The  Inside 
Story  of  the  Chinese  Communists'  Sale  of 
Narcotics"  written  by  a  former  high-rank- 
ing CCP  cadre  and  published  in  the  Hong- 
kong Times  on  December  12,  1950,  the  "white 
goods"  were  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  government  employees  and 
teachers,  the  "yellow  goods"  to  finance  con- 
struction and  military  projects  and  the 
"black  goods"  to  pay  for  part  of  military 


expenditures  and  secret  service  costs  and  'to 
eliminate  the  deficit. 

1 2)  Tsusal  Sugawara,  Chairman  of  Japan's 
National  Commission  for  Control  of  Nar- 
cotics, has  disclosed  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists make  a  profit  of  60  billion  yen  (ap- 
proximately US$  170  million)  from  the  sale 
of  narcotics  to  Japan  each  year;  however,  the 
amount  Is  less  than  one  third  of  the  total 
export. 

(3)  The  director  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Nar- 
cotics Investigation  Bureau  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been  en- 
gaging in  extensive  opium  planting  as  a 
means  to  earn  large  amounts  of  foreign  ex- 
change. 

(4)  In  an  article  entitled  "How  the  Mao- 
ists Smuggle  Opium"  published  In  No.  30  Is- 
sue of  the  semi-monthly,  Intelligentsia,  B. 
Bulatov,  a  correspondent  for  the  Soviet  Lit- 
eral umay  a  Gazeta,  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual production  of  opium  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  Is  about  8,000  tons,  au  amount 
which  could  be  converted  Into  500  tons  of 
heroin.  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  US$20,000 
per  pound,  the  selling  price  in  Jap>an,  the 
United  States  and  Western  Biirope,  the  SCO 
tons  of  heroin  would  earn  Pelplng  over  US$10 
billion  In  foreign  exchange.  However,  It  Is 
Impossible  for  the  Communists  to  refine  all 
opium  Into  heroin.  Taking  this  fact  Into  con- 
sideration and  excluding  the  cost  for  trans- 
portation and  bribing  officials  of  various 
countries,  experts  estimated  the  annual  gain 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  at  US$a00 
million. 

2.  Exchange  for  strategic  materials 

(1)  Narcotics  are  sold  to  Southeast  Asian 
areas  In  return  for  rubber  and  petroleum. 

(2)  Narcotics  are  sold  to  Japan  and  Hong- 
kong In  return  for  steel,  vehicles  and  Indus- 
trial materials. 

VI.    POLTTICAL    SIGNIFICANCE 

i.  To  demoralize  the  free  people  of  the  free 
world 

In  producing  and  selling  narcotics  to  non- 
Communist  countries,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists follow  Lienln's  advice  that  when  normal 
weapons  are  not  enough  to  deal  with  the  en- 
emy, dirty  weapons  may  be  used. 

( 1 )  The  secretary-general  of  the  Narcotics 
Control  Committee  of  Thailand  said  In  June 
1966  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  at- 
tempted to  weaken  the  antl-Communlst  force 
with  drugs.  He  revealed  at  the  same  time 
that  In  1066  the  Thai  authorities  captured 
seven  tons  of  opium  and  morphine  smuggled 
Into  Thailand  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

(2)  According  to  a  disp^atch  filed  by  the 
Agence  FYance  Press  from  Budap>e8t  on 
March  29,  1969,  the  Chinese  Communists 
earned  US$800  million  annually  from  export- 
ing narcotics  Including  heroin  and  opium;  of 
that  amount,  US$170  million  was  sold  to 
Jap)an.  The  Chinese  Communist  decision  to 
poison  mankind  was  made  in  1952  and  the 
smuggling  route  passed  through  Southwest 
China,  Burma,  Laos  and  Thailand  with  Hong- 
kong as  the  center. 

(3)  Dr.  Donald  Louble,  professor  of  the 
Medical  College  at  Cornell  University  and 
director  of  the  Narcotics  Prohibition  De- 
partment in  New  York,  estimated  that  of  the 
12,049  male  prisoners  In  Hongkong,  10,487 
were  drug  addicts. 

(4)  A  study  group  set  up  by  ihe  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Hongkong  Narcotics  Pro- 
hibition Committee  made  a  survey  In  De- 
cember 1989  which  showed  that  30.000  to 
66,000  men  In  Hongkong  were  drug  addicts; 
female  addicts  comprised  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  female  population  in  Hongkong. 

(5)  Statistics  show  the  following  break- 
down of  the  annual  Chinese  Communist 
expjort  of  narcotics:  1,000  tons  (about  1  bil- 
lion doses)  for  Singapore  and  Malaysia,  3,000 
tons  for  Japan,  and  800  to  1,000  tons  for 
Hongkong. 
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2.  To  demoralize  American  troops  abroad 

(1)  An  AP  dispatch  filed  from  London  on 
October  24,  1971.  (China  Post,  Taipei  October 
25,  1971)  reported  a  conversation  between 
Egypt's  late  President  Nasser  and  Chou  En- 
lai  which  took  place  In  June  1965.  In  the 
conversation,  reported  In  a  political  biog- 
raphy of  Nasser  by  one  of  his  closest  ad- 
visers, Mohammed  Helkal,  Chou  was  quoted 
as  claiming: 

a.  He  wanted  the  United  States  to  send 
more  and  more  of  its  young  men  to  Vietnam 
as  "an  Insurance  policy"  against  a  nuclear 
attack  on  mainland  China  by  the  "American 
militarists." 

b.  Some  American  troops  In  Vietnam  were 
trying  opium  and  the  Communists  were  help- 
ing them.  "We  are  planting  the  best  kinds 
of  opium  especially  for  the  American  soldiers 
In  Vietnam." 

c.  Recalling  that  the  West  had  sold  opium 
to  China,  he  said  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists Intended  to  wage  an  opium  war  with 
the  West  so  as  to  "treat  a  person  In  the  same 
manner  as  It  treated  others." 

(2)  According  to  the  English-language 
dally  Vanguard  published  In  Argentina.  Octo- 
ber 31,  1970,  an  Investigation  group  made 
a  rejKDrt  to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  use  of 
narcotics  by  American  troops  !n  Vietnam  to 
this  effect: 

a.  The  Chinese  Communists  were  export- 
ing large  quantities  of  the  cheapest  but  high- 
est quality  heroin  to  Vietnam  In  a  plot  to 
paralyze  the  American  troops.  The  local  price 
was  only  US$20  per  ounce  compared  with 
US94,000  per  ounce  in  the  United  States 
while  the  quality  of  the  heroin  was  99  to 
100  per  cent  refined. 

b.  In  1969  American  deaths  In  Vietnam 
resulting  from  drug  addiction  averaged  two 
persons  a  month;  however,  the  figure  rose 
to  two  per  day  from  January  to  October  1970. 

c.  In  the  last  six  months  the  percentage 
of  drug  addicts  among  American  troops  In 
Vietnam  had  risen  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 
In  some  military  units  70  to  80  oer  cent  were 
reported.  On  October  31  a  proup  of  GIs  was 
even  trying  morphine  publicly  before  per- 
sonnel of  the  CBS  Television  Network. 

(3)  According  to  a  UPI  dispatch  reported 
by  the  Central  News  Agency  (CNA)  on  De- 
cember 3,  1970,  a)]  kinds  of  narcotics  could 
be  obtained  at  a  low  price  In  Thailand.  Bang- 
kok had  become  a  major  market  In  the  Far 
East  and  American  OIs  were  the  main  cus- 
tomers. 

(4)  It  Is  reported  that  Leftist  owners  of 
restaurants  and  shops  In  Thailand  have  been 
selling  specially  made  cigarettes  with  mor- 
phine to  American  military  personnel. 

3.  To  finance  leftist  organizations  abroad 
(1)    After   the   Korean  War,   the  Maoists 

established  a  "department  for  overseas  work" 
under  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  CCP  Cen- 
tral Committee.  The  department  Is  engaged, 
among  other  things.  In  confiscating  Ameri- 
can banknotes  and  selling  "Bp>eclal  native 
products."  In  his  book,  Supply  of  Narcotica 
and  Spying  Work,  published  In  1965,  Li  Tung, 
former  CCP  cadre  with  the  Department  for 
Overseas  Work,  stated  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

a.  All  experienced  spies  must  be  good  at 
smuggling  drugs,  and  all  able  drug  smug- 
glers ought  to  shoulder  Important  responsi- 
bilities in  intelligence  work. 

b.  It  would  be  easy  and  safe  to  turn  smug- 
gling organizations  into  front  organs  for  the 
intelligence  network. 

c.  It  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  political 
knowledge  of  drug  smugglers  so  that  they 
can  advance  from  the  stage  of  "working  for 
money"  to  that  of  "struggling  for  the  revo- 
lutionary cause." 

d.  With  the  flow  of  narcotics  into  a  place, 
many  underground  organizations  are  bound 
to  spring  up,  and  they  are  the  best  cconpo- 
nents  of  the  intelligence  network. 
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e.  Bnbed  officials  in  various  countries 
should  be  encouraged  to  encourage  their 
friends  to  receive  bribes. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Immi- 
gration Committee  of  the  Philippine  Senate 
said  on  April  30.  1966,  that  the  value  of  nar- 
cotic* smuggled  into  his  country  from  the 
Chinese  mainland  via  Singapore  and  Hon- 
kong  had  reached  7,200,000  pesos.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  Hongkong-based  Com- 
munist drug  traffic  intended  to  narcotize 
both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  PhiUpinos 
and  to  damage  the  economic  construction  In 
the  Philippines  in  order  to  create  dissatis- 
faction and  incite  rebellion  among  the  Phll- 
Iplnos. 

(3)  Soviet  Pravda  disclosed  In  September 
1964  that  some  US4500  mllhou,  derived  an- 
nually by  Chinese  Communist  leaders  from 
smuggling  narcotics,  had  bee:i  used  to  sup- 
port subversive  actuities  around  the  world, 

(4)  The  director  of  the  Narcotics  Inveetl- 
gatlon  Section  of  the  Hongkong  Police  re- 
vealed In  August  1970  that  the  Maoists 
earned  about  1.5  million  Honkong  dolleu^ 
each  month  from  selling  narcotics  and  de- 
posited all  the  money  In  the  "Bank  of  China" 
In  the  British  colony  to  pay  for  machinery 
Imported  from  Europe  and  for  secret  service 
activities  in  the  Par  East. 

(5)  It  Is  said  that  the  Maoists  are  selling 
opium  to  chieftains  In  Laos,  Burma  and 
Thailand  at  half  price  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning local  support.  According  to  a  Reuter 
dispatch  from  Bangkok  on  November  30,  1970 
Communist  guerrillas  In  northern  Thailand 
have  been  using  morphine-containing  medi- 
cine to  treat  various  diseases  among  the  vil- 
lagers. 

(6)  Various  reports  Indicate  that  the 
border  areas  !n  Yunnan  (China).  Burma, 
Thailand  and  Laos  have  become  the  most 
Important  place  for  growing  narcnttc,"  by 
the  Chinese  Communists.  There  are  more 
than  ten  companies  in  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries engaged  In  selling  opium.  The  Satvrday 
Evening  Post  attributed  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  these  companies  to  the  fact  that 
the  authorities  concerned  In  these  c.-'iintrles 
"have  been  ordered  not  to  Intervene"  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  made  by  Pelplng's  "Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Trade."  S\ich  Is  the  serious- 
ness of  the  threat  of  the  Maoist  world-wide 
campaign  to  sell  narcotics.  While  there  are 
two  aspects  of  this  drive — economic  and  po- 
litical, the  latter  is  even  more  significant 
than  the  former. 

Appendix  I 

PROVISIONAL    EULES    FOR    OPIUM 
TAXATION      AND    CONTROL 

/n  Huai-Tai-Hsi  County 
Promulgated  on  July  9.  1945 

1.  In  order  to  streng^then  economic 
struggle  against  the  enemy  and  le.«se:i  the 
financial  burden  of  the  pe^^ple.  It  is  necessary 
to  control  the  expert  of  opium  in  exchange 
for  dally  necessities.  These  rules  are  formu- 
lated In  accordance  with  the  taxation  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hopel-Shantung-Honan  Border 
Region  Government  and  In  conformity  with 
the  practical  needs  of  this  county. 

2.  A  general  opium  store  shall  be  set  up 
In  the  central  market  of  this  county  to  ad- 
minister the  opium  stores  and  collect  the 
opium  tax. 

a.  Any  firms  engaging  Id  the  opium  busi- 
ness shall  register  with  the  general  opium 
store  in  order  to  pay  the  business  tax.  obtain 
the  business  license  and  operate  under  Its 
supervision  and  control. 

b.  The  general  opium  store  may  have 
branches  or  representatives  in  other  towns 
or  markets  as  needed  for  opium  taxation 
and  control. 

c.  The  general  opium  store  may  set  the 
number  of  such  firms  as  needed  In  the  opium 
sales.  In  the  case  of  additional  firms,  they 
should  apply  to  the  County  Government  for 
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appDval,  and  the  unapproved  shall  be  listed 
as  rei  «rve  flrms. 

d.  The  licensed  opium  stores  of  firms  may 
colle  It — 
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the 
they 

(2 
payrrje 

e. 
to 

flrms 
ment . 
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a  30  per  cent  commission  from  both 
juyer  and  seller   for  each   transaction 
make; 
a  10  per  cent  commission  on  the  tax 
nts  they  help  collect. 
rhe  general  opium  store  may  check  In- 
operatlons  and  performance  of   the 
for  the  purpose  of  reward  and  punish- 
In  case  of  a  serious  offense,   it   may 
the  license  from  the  offender  and 
It  to  a  reserve  firm. 
Juyers  and  sellers  shall  see  to  it  that 
tstandlng  taxes  are  paid  to  the  general 
store  of  the  licensed  flrms  before  a 

Is  allowed  to  be  taken  out. 
prospective  buyer  shall  first  apply  to 
general  opium  store  or  Its  branches  and 
ntatlves  for  a  permit   when   making 
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pur;hase. 

Once  the  purchase  Is  made,  the  han- 
flrm  shall  collect  the  tax  payment 
delivery. 

direct  opium  export  shall  be  allowed 
•hen  payment  of  the  outstanding  tax 
mhde    to    an    authorized    tax-collecting 
icy. 
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rates ; 

opium  tax  shall  now  be  15  per  cent 
selling  price. 

:  shall  be  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
deal  Is  settled  with  silver  dollars  or 
;  lUTendered  to  the  general  store  or  Its 
asslgt  ed  agencies. 

I  enaltles  for  offenses: 
a.  1 1  case  of  tax  evasion  by  underdeclar- 
Ing  t]  le  value  of  a  sale,  the  handling  firm 
shall  |>ay  the  unpaid  tax  plus  a  fine  twice  the 
t  of  the  tax  payment. 

case   a  purchaser  Is  caught  smug- 

ils  purchase,  he  shall  pay  the  outstand- 

plus  a  flne  twice  the  amount  of 

payment.  This  provision  shall  apply 

casee  of  opium  smiiggUng. 

case  of  an  Illegal  deal  made  through 

Icensed  Arm,  the  seller  shall  pay  a 

e*ual  to  10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 

tlfe  buyer  shall  pay  the  outstanding  tax 

flne  equal  to  40  per  cent  of  the  selling 

The  flrm  Involved  shall  pay  a  flne  of 

•o  20,000  dollars  as  the  case  may  war- 
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case  of  a  private  deal  without  going 
throuih  the  flrms,  the  seller  shall  pay  a  flne 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  and 
bi  yer  shall  pay  the  outstanding  tax  plus 
jqual  to  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 
Rpwards: 

-smuggling  agents  and  the  unem- 
shall  be  given  a  reward  equal  to  10 
of  the  flne  for  discovering  tax  eva- 
lllegal  deals  or  other  Irregularities  lead- 
payment  In  flnes.  But  In  each  case,  the 
shall  not  exceed  1 ,000  dollars  for  each 


Epiployees    of    commercial    firms   shall 

right  to  report  tax  evasion.  Illegal 

other  Irregularities  known  to  them 

general  opium  store.  There  shall  be 

equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  ftne  for 

leading  to  a  payment  in  flnes. 
county  government  and/or  the  gen- 
um  store  shall  constitute  the  sole  au- 
In  exercising  the  right  of  punishment 
reward.   No  other  organizations  or  In- 
shall  have  such  a  right, 
rules  shall  become  effective  after 
promulgation   with    approval    by   the   Office 
3hul-Tung  District. 
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Appendix  II 

I  OC+tlONS  AND  AREAS  Or  ORDINARY  OPrUM 
PLANTATIONS 

Loca-I^n.  Districts  of  Plantation,  and  Total 
Area  {mu) 
Nar:  rteast  China:  Counties  on  Slno-Korean 
border   such   as  Yenchl.  Hunch'un,  Holung, 
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Changpei,  Fusung,  Linklang,  Ylan,  Kuantlen 
and  Chingyu.  -lOO.OOO. 

Northwest  China:  Shensi— Luehyang, 
Changwu;  Kansu — Llaiigtang,  Chingchuan, 
Hoshul,  Chi::gnlng,  Chingyuan:  Wuwei, 
Changyeh;  Ninghsla— Chungswel;  Slnkiang — 
Yiwu.  Nar.hu,  SuUai,  Chinghua.  Changchl; 
Tslnghal— Tungjen,  Yushu,  and  Shensl- 
Kansu  border  districts,  250.000. 

Inner  MDngDlia:  Jehol — Chaoyang.  Cheng- 
teh,  Chlhfeng.  100,000. 

East  China:  Klangsu— Tunghal,  Kuanvun, 
Llenshul,  Lluho;  Cheklang — Yuhang,  Wu- 
kang,  Anchl,  700.000. 

Central  China:  Honan — Nanyang,  Nelh- 
slang,  Chech'uan,  Fangcheiig:  Hupeh— An- 
shlh,  Laifeng.  Hofeng,  Tungshaii.  Huangpeh; 
Klangsl — Juichln.  Hulch'ang,  Yuntu.  Hsin- 
feng;  Anhwei — Hsuancheng.  Taiping.  Hsiu- 
nlng,  Nanning;  Hunan— Paoching,  Sangchih, 
Yungshun,  Chinyang,  Huifung,  Wukang, 
Hslnnlng,  Ch'angt  h,  1,700,000. 

Szechwan  Basin:  Szechwan— T'ungklang. 
Nankiang.  Pachung.  Chlangching,  Welyuan, 
30,000. 

Southwest;  Kwangsl — SUung,  Silin,  False, 
Chenplen.  Hulchi;  Yunnan— Loping,  Kwang- 
nan,  Funing,  Makuan,  Wenshan,  Yenshan, 
Chlupel,  Lusl,  Ningerh,  Szemao,  Chenyueh. 
Mengla,  Lantsang,  Tsangyuan,  Shuangchiang, 
Kungshan,  Llchiang,  Hoch'ing,  Tall,  Ching- 
tung.  Kengma.  Chenkang,  Lungllng,  Julll. 
Lungch'uan;  Kwelchow— Pichleh,  Chinglung, 
Hslngyl. 

Slkang  and  Tibet:  Sikang— Yaan,  Slch'ang, 
HuUi;   Tibet — Langma,  Tehch'lng, 

Kwantung  Mountain  Area:  Kwangtung— 
Ch'ingyuan,  Tungwan,  Ylngteh,  Juyuan, 
Yangshan,  Llenhslen.  Kwangning,  Szehul, 
Yunfu,  Yangklang,  Wuhua.  Hslngnlng,  Tze- 
chln,  Loch'ang,  Yangchun.  Fengch'uan.  Kao- 
yao,  Lotlng,  Lufeng,  Hualisien;  and  Hainan 
Island,  330,000. 

Remarks:  The  Chinese  Communists  bought 
marijuana  seeds  from  India  and  Brazil  In 
1968,  and  planted  them  In  Hainan  Island: 
however,  the  production  Is  unknown. 

Appendix    III 

LOCATIONS  and  ARKAS  OF  SPECIAL  OPIUM  FARMS 

Organizations  In  Charge,  Name  of  Farm,  and 
Area  (mu) 

Water  and  Soli  Conservancy  Bureau,  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture:  Third  Experimental 
Farm.  Fifth  Experimental  Farm,  20,000;  and 
16,000. 

Central  Bureau  of  State  Farms,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture:  Model  Farm  directly  under  cen- 
tral authority.  12,000;  Chlnchow  Farm,  Lla- 
onlng.  Frog  Pool  Farm.  Llaonlng,  and  Hsun- 
gyu  Farm.  Llaonlng,  7,000;  Princess  Ridge 
Farm,  Klrin,  Chluchan  Farm,  Klrln,  Lingwu 
Farm,  Ninghsla.  Tarlm  Farm,  Slnkiang,  Ku- 
pelkou  Farm,  Hopel,  Chlhung  Farm,  Hopel. 
Huanghua  Farm,  Hopel.  Yungnlen  Farm.  Ho- 
pel. KaoU  Farm,  Hopel,  Paotlng  Farm,  Ho- 
pel. YeUow  River  Valley  Farm,  Honan,  Hulan 
Farm.  Cheklang,  and  Nanhsung  Farm, 
Kwangtung,  3,000. 

AgrlCTiltural  Products  Bureau  Ministry  of 
Agriculture:  Special  Farm  directly  under  cen- 
tral authority,  and  Chaoyang  Farm  directly 
under   central   authority,   unknown. 

Northwest  Agricultural  and  Forest  Bureau, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture:  Second  Farm,  2,000. 

Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences:  Special 
Products  Farm,  Institute  of  Sciences,  Experi- 
mental Farm  for  Narcotic  Plant  Seeds,  Bot- 
any Institute,  800. 

Slnkiang  Military  Region:  August  First 
Farm,  1,000. 

Tibet  Military  Region:  Chlangtze  Farm, 
700. 

Inner  Mongolia  MUltary  Region:  Koerhsln 
Farm,  and  Taolln  Farm,  1.500. 

Ninghsla  Hul  Autonomous  District:  Yln- 
chuan  Farm,  500. 

Hellungklang  People's  Government,  Chl- 
amuszu  POW  Farm.  1.000. 

Llaonlng  People's  Government,  Pelplao 
Herb  Farm.  8,000. 
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Hopel  People's  Government,  Huachuan 
Water  Conservancy  Farm,  unknown. 

Klangsu  People's  Court,  Huapel  Hslnjen 
Village  Reclamation  District,  2,000. 
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NARCOTICS     REFINERIES 

Area,  Name  of  Factory,  and  Products 
Northeast  China — Dalren  Pharmaceutical 
Works,  opium  morphine;  Dalren:  Dashuang 
Pharmaceutical  Works,  heroin;  Shenyang 
(Mukden)  Pharmaceutical  Works,  morphine; 
Mukden:  China  Company  Nicotine  Refinery' 
nicotine;  Llaonlng:  Pelplao  Pharmaceutical 
Works,  opium;  Llaonlng:  Chlnchow  Chemi- 
cal and  Pharmaceutical  Works,  morphine, 
opium;  Pusung,  Klrln:  Northeast  Chemical 
Pharmaceutical  Works,  morphine,  ether;  and 
Yenchl,  Klrln:  Special  Product  Refinery  of 
Northeast  Korean  Nationality  Autonomous 
District,  opium. 

North  China- Pelplng:  Narcotic  Labora- 
tory affiliated  with  Medical  Institute  of 
Academy  of  Science  (with  four  branches), 
morphine;  Pelplng:  Narcotics  Works  under 
direct  control  of  Pharmaceutical  Bureau, 
Ministry  of  Health,  opium;  Pelplng:  Raw  Ma- 
terials Works,  Narcotics  Control  Bureau, 
Ministry  of  Health,  opium;  Pelplng:  Narcot- 
ics Works  of  China  Pharmaceutical  Com- 
pany (with  three  branches),  opium,  mor- 
phine; Pelplng:  Special  Products  Reflnery, 
opium,  heroin;  Tientsin:  Special  Products 
Manufactory,  heroin;  Tientsin:  Chinese 
Products  Export  Company  Reflnery,  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Trade  (with  five  branches), 
opium;  Tientsin:  Refinery  under  direct  con- 
trol of  Monopoly  Enterprise  of  Ministry  of 
Commerce  (with  nine  branches),  opium; 
Chlngwan,  Hopel:  Special  Products  Experi- 
mental Refinery,  Ministry  of  Agriculture; 
opium;  Kupelkou,  Hopei:  Native  Products 
Reflnery,  opium,  morphine;  and  Talyuan, 
Shansl :  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Worksi 
morphine. 

East  China — Hangchow,  Cheklang:  Che- 
klang Pharmaceutical  Works,  opium,  mor- 
phine; and  Shanghai  Pharmaceutical  Works, 
opium,  morphine. 

South  China — Paoan,  Kwangtung:  Paoan 
Pharmaceutical  Works,  morphine,  heroin; 
and  Canton:  Kwangtung  Chemical  and 
Pharmaceutical  Works,   morphine. 

Central  China — Hankow:  Special  Products 
Refinery,  Agricultural  Products  Purchase 
Bureau,  opium. 

Southwest  China — Kunming,  Yunnan: 
China  Chemical  Materials  Company,  Special 
Materials  Refinery  (with  four  branches), 
morphine,  ether;  and  Tall,  Yunnan:  Yunnan 
Provincial  Materials  Works  under  direct  con- 
trol of  China  Pharmaceutical  Company, 
opium. 

Northwest  China — Chengtu,  Szechwan: 
Szechwan  Pharmaceutical  Works,  the  Third 
Branch,  morphine;  Chungking  Opium  Lab- 
oratory, morphffle;  Kangtlng,  Slkang:  Sl- 
kang Pharmaceutical  Works,  opium;  and  Chi- 
ang tze,  Tibet:  Tibet  Refinery,  the  Second 
Branch,  opium. 


Appendix  V 

BRANDS     OF    NARCOTICS    PRODUCED    BY    THE 
CHINESE    COMMUNISTS 

Type,  Brand,  and  Grade 
Opium— 138,  B;  139.  A;  Ginseng,  C;  Shun- 
feng.  C;  Lao-pel-kou.  A;  Ta-chen,  A;  Heng- 
tlao,  C;  Kang-fu.  A;  Sung-pao,  B;  Hung- 
hslng  (Red  Star),  A;  Chln-feng  (Golden 
Phoenix),  A;  and.  Fan-chuan  (Sail  Boat),  B. 
Morphine— Tsal-feng  (Variegated  Phoe- 
nix), B;  Yin-lung  (SUver  Dragon),  B;  Lung- 
tze  (Dragon  Son).  A;  Chin-ylng  (Gold-Sil- 
ver), B;  Hei-chl  (Black  Chicken),  A;  Lo-to 
(Camel),  B;  Huang-shang-huang  (King  of 
Kings),  C;  Hsung-chl  (Cock).  B;  and.  Hung- 
shlh  (Red  Lion).  A. 

Heroin— Pel-chi  (North  Pole).  B;  Hung- 
chln  (Red  Gold),  A;  Yln-tlng  (Silver  Tri- 
pod), A;  Shih-chlu   (Lion-Ball),  A;  Hslang- 
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pin  (Champion) ,  A;  Chln-jni  (Gold  Fish) ,  B; 
and,  Hslang-nan.  B. 


SIDNEY  HOLLANDER 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Sidney  Hollander  at  90  years  of 
age  has  deprived  us  of  a  great  and  vigor- 
ous presence.  Mr.  Hollander  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  country  in  the  fight 
for  racial  justice.  Decades  ago,  when 
racial  segregation  was  a  generally  ac- 
cepted premise  in  this  country,  and 
black  people  were  almost  uniformly 
treated  as  inferiors,  Mr.  Hollander 
fought  hard  and  effectively  for  equality. 
The  comments  of  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Hollander's  lifelong  home  city  of  Balti- 
more testifies  to  his  far-sighted  compas- 
sion. Mr.  Mitchell  said: 

Mr.  Hollander  was  one  of  the  few  persons 
In  the  community  who  really  was  able  to 
grasp  the  full  dimension  of  racism  and  re- 
pression directed  against  black  Americans, 

I  did  not  know  Mr.  Hollander  person- 
ally, but  I  have  friends  who  did.  They 
testify  not  only  to  his  vigor  and  to  the 
force  of  his  delightful  personality,  but  to 
the  fact  that,  unlike  many  reformers,  his 
compassion  and  dedication  to  the  less 
fortunate  did  not  wane  with  advancing 
age.  He  was  as  devoted  a  fighter  for  jus- 
tice at  90  as  he  had  been  in  the  early 
years  of  his  life. 

We  have  too  few  men  of  Sidney  Hol- 
lander's moral  fiber  and  I  join  those  who 
knew  him  in  deeply  mourning  his  death. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
sampling  of  the  newspaper  comments  on 
Mr.  Hollander's  life: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Mornlni  Sun] 
SIDNEY  Hollander,  90,  Dies 

Sidney  Hollander,  a  vigorous  champion  of 
society's  dispossessed,  died  yesterday  at  Sinai 
Hospital.  He  was  90. 

Mr,  Hollander,  whose  lifelong  Intense  op- 
position to  discrimination.  Ignorance  and  In- 
justice began  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
had  been  in  falUng  health.  He  entered  the 
hospital  Monday. 

No  funeral  services  have  been  scheduled. 
Mr.  Hollander  requested  that  his  body  be 
donated  to  the  Anatomy  Board  of  Maryland. 

One  of  Baltimore's  youngest  men  In  spirit. 
he  conveyed  robust  Indignation  when  dis- 
cussing Inequality  at  a  testimonial  for  his 
90th  birthday. 

"I  was  always  warned  by  my  conservative 
friends  that  If  you  give  Negroes  one  finger, 
they'll  want  the  whole  hand,"  Mr.  Hollander 
told  an  Interviewer. 

"That's  what  I'm  for,"  he  declared.  "If  they 
get  the  whole  hand,  then  they'll  finally  be 
equal." 

"We've  broken  down  a  lot  of  the  taboos 
and  restrictions."  Mr.  Hollander  said  of  the 
fight  for  black  equality,  "but  we  haven't 
broken  down  the  emotions  behind  those 
taboos  and  restrictions." 

CHALLENGED    SEGREGATION 

Mr.  Hollander  personally  challenged  the 
segregationist  policies  of  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory concerts  by  escorting  black  guests 
with  him. 

He  raised  money  to  hire  the  city's  flrst  two 
black  recreation  leaders,  was  Instrumental  In 
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bringing  the  first  black  performer.  Marian 
Anderson,  to  the  Lyric  and  led  a  campaign  of 
38  national  organizations  not  to  hold  conven- 
tions In  Baltimore  untU  local  hotels  ended 
racial  discrimination. 

He  Is  remembered  as  a  man  who  worked 
unflinchingly  In  any  activity  he  undertook. 
His  battle  for  social  Justice  Included  local 
as  well  as  national  arenas. 

He  picketed  Ford's  Theater  for  unequal 
racial  practices,  aided  the  foundation  of  tiie 
Urban  League  of  Baltimore;  was  a  former 
trustee  of  the  Maryland  Welfare  Department, 
and  a  former  vice  president  of  both  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the 
National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council. 

Born  in  Baltimore  on  December  29.  1881. 
he  was  the  son  of  Edward  and  Fannie  Hol- 
lander. His  father  was  a  struggling  manu- 
facturing druggist  and  Mr.  Hollander  had  to 
assume  responsibility  for  his  father's  busi- 
ness. 

"I  didn't  want  to  go  Into  business,"  he 
said.  "I  knew  nothing  about  business  or 
drugs.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Johns  Hopkins." 

Instead  he  attended  City  College  and  the 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  forerunner 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  where  he 
earned  a  doctoral  degree  In  pharmacy. 

He  characterized  his  education  at  City  Col- 
lege as  Irrelevant,  and  It  was  he  as  editor  of 
the  year  book,  "Green  Bay,"  which  depicted 
faculty  members  as  zoo  animals,  that  caused 
the  entire  senior  class  of  1900  to  be  denied 
graduation  exercises. 

He  and  the  other  seven  staff  members  of 
the  publication  received  their  diplomas  in 
1950. 

With  his  brother,  Walter  Hollander,  he 
transformed  the  sluggish  Maryland  Phar- 
maceutical Company  Into  a  lucrative  cor- 
poration. 

The  firm  created  and  promoted  a  cough 
remedy  labeled  REM  Into  a  national  product. 
Mr.  Hollander  was  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  company  until  It  was 
sold  In  1956. 

With  distinctive  frankness  he  conceded  In 
a  1970  Interview  that  financial  security  de- 
livers certain  advantages  In  advocating  un- 
popular social  changes. 

His  first  volunteer  work  was  among  newly 
arrived  Jewish  families,  during  which  time 
he  labored  to  bridge  the  split  between  Ger- 
man and  Near  Eastern  Jews. 

On  the  national  level  alone  he  served  on 
boards  or  executive  committees  of  the  Fam- 
ily Service  Association  of  America,  Commu- 
nity Chests  and  Councils  of  America,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress,  ChUd  Welfare  League 
of  America,  American  Council  of  Race  Rela- 
tions, National  Travelers  Aid  Association  and 
Welfare  Retirement  Association  among  many 
others. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  64  years,  the 
former  Clara  Drey  Lauer;  two  sons,  Sidney 
Hollander  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  and  Edward  D. 
Hollander,  of  Washington;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Frank  Furstenberg  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kunreuther,  both  of  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  and  17 
grandchildren. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,  1972] 

Sidney  Hollander  Dead  at  90;  Long  Acti\'e 

IN   Social   Welfare 

Baltimore,  February  23. — Sidney  Holland- 
er, Industrialist  and  for  many  years  a  na- 
tional leader  In  social  welfare,  died  today  In 
Slnal  Hospital.  His  90th  birthday  was  cele- 
brated last  Dec.  29. 

Mr.  Hollander  was  national  president  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Wel- 
fare Funds  from  1939  to  1946.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assem- 
bly In  1955-56  after  having  served  on  Its  ex- 
ecutive committee  since  1945.  He  was  also  a 
founder  of  the  national  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Hollander  served  on 
the  National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
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Council,  the  National  Urban  League,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  Travel- 
ers Aid  Association.  He  was  a  former  head  of 
the  Baltimore  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Mr.  Hollander,  a  graduate  in  pharmacy  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  In  1902,  entered 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  business. 
He  was  president  of  the  Maryland  Pharma- 
ceutical Company  and  the  REM  Company 
from  I'JOO  to  1956,  when  the  family  business 
wa.s  .--C'ld  lo  the  Block  Drug  CoRijjany. 

After  stepping  down  as  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly.  Mr.  Hollan- 
der became  head  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  on  Careers  In  Social  Work  in  1957. 
Noting  an  imminent  shortage  of  persons  with 
graduate  training  in  the  field,  it  undertook 
to  raise  fund.s  to  encourage  more  recrviits. 

Mr.  Hollander's  avocation  was  moun- 
taineering. He  had  been  president  of  the  Trail 
Riders  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the 
Trail  Hikers  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Switzerland. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Clara 
Lauer;  2  sons.  Edward  D.  and  Sidney  Jr.;  2 
daughters.  Mrs.  Edith  Furstenberp  and  Mrs. 
Emily  Kunreuther;  a  brother.  Walter;  17 
grandchildren  and  8  great-grandchildren 

In  view  of  the  outpouring  of  tributes  on 
Mr.  Hollander's  90th  birthday,  there  will  be 
no  memorial  service. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  24,  1972) 
Sidney  Hollander,  Rights  Activist.  90 
Sidney  Hollander,   90,   a   longtime  activist 
In  social  welfare  aiid  civil  rights  matters,  died 
m  Baltimore  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hollander,  a  Baltimore  riatlve,  was  a 
graduate  in  pharmacy  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1902.  He  was  president  of  the 
Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Co.  from  1900  until 
1956  when  the  family  ftrm  was  sold  to  an- 
other drug  company. 

An  active  worker  in  numerous  Jewish, 
civil  rlghus  and  social  welfare  organizations, 
Mr.  Hollander  had  been  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  nnd 
Weliare  Funds  from  1938  until  1946.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  cfmmlttee  of  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly  Elnce  1945 
and  its  president  In  1955-56  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  National  Urban  League 
since  1945. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Clara  D.;  two  sons, 
Edward  D  and  Sidney:  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Edith  Fursterberg  and  Mrs.  Emily  Kunreuth- 
er and  17  grandchildren. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb  25.  1972] 

SiDNFv  Hollander,  90,  Fought  Racial 

Injustice   Si:ven  Decades 

I  By  Michael  Hodge) 

Sidney  Hollander.  90.  a  Baltunore  civic 
leader  who  dedicated  his  life  to  fighting 
racial  injustices  and  discrimination,  died 
Wednesday  at  Baltimore's  Smal  Ho.^pltal  He 
had  been  m  falling  health  for  some  time. 

He  was  remembered  yesterday  by  Rep. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell  iD-Md.)  as  "  .  .  one  of 
the  few  persoiis  in  the  community  who 
really  was  able  to  grasp  the  full  dimensions 
of  racism  and  repression  directed  against 
black  Americans. 

"He  was  that  kind  of  man  who  bore  all 
the  vilifications  and  insults  frum  the  larger 
white  community  and  yet  did  not  become 
bitter  because  he  recognized  the  legitimacy 
and  the  morality  of  the  black  mail's  strug- 
gle for  freedom."  Mitchell  said. 

Mr.  Hollander's  opposition  to  racism  be- 
gan around  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  one 
point  he  led  a  campaign  to  persviade  38  na- 
tional organizations  not  to  hold  conventions 
in  Baltimore  until  hotels  there  ended  racial 
discrimination. 

He  also  lielped  raise  money  to  hire  the 
city's  flrst  black  recreatk>n  leaders:  helped 
bring  the  first  black  performer.  Marian  An- 
derson, to  the  Lyric  Theatre,  ar.d  personally 
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the  color  line  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
tory  concert  by  escorting  black  guesta. 

was  once  quoted  as  saying,  "I  was  al- 
warned  by  my  conservaUve  friends  that 
11  give  Negroes  one  finger,  theyli  want 
whole  hand.  That's  what  I'm  for."  he 
"IT  they  get  the  whole  hand,  then  they'll 
7  be  equal." 

profession  Mr.  Hollander  was  a  phar- 
it. 

attended  Baltimore  City  College  and 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  where  he 
~d  a  doctoral  degree  in  pharmacy, 
and  his  brother,  Walter,  took  over  his 
's  business,  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutl- 
:ompany  around  1900.  He  was  president 
le  firm  until  it  was  sold  in  1956. 
.  Hollander  had  been  president  of  the 
>nal  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
'are  Funds,  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
commlttee  of  the  National  Social  Wel- 
Aasembly,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
e  National  Urban  League  since  1945. 
was  also  on  boards  or  executive  commlt- 
of    the   Family   Service    Association   of 
■'  -- ,  Community  Chests  and  CouncUs  of 
.,   American   Council    of   Race   Rela- 
Chlld  Welfare  League  of  America  and 
Welfare  Retirement  Association. 
Hollander  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Clara, 
he  married  64  years  ago;  two  sons,  Sld- 
Tr.  of  Baltimore  and  Edward  D.  of  Wash- 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Prank  Pursten- 
-    &iid  Mrs.   Frederick  Kunreuther,  both 
Sjarsdale,  N.T.,  and  17  grandchildren. 
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Prom  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun, 
Feb.  24,  1972] 
Holxandeb's  Person.*!,  Commxtment 
an  Interview  several  years  ago  Sidney 
HoUijider  described  his  lifetime  activism  In 
liroad  field  of  social  Justice  as  being  "hit 
Iss,  supported  by  Indignation  at  unfair 
"  But  In  reality  there  was  a  consistency, 
g  and  steady,  that  marked  his  concern 
lajustlce  from  early  manhood  until  his 
'   mercifully  brief  Illness  at  the  age  of  90. 
jonslstent  factor  was  a  personal  com- 
ent  to  do  what  he  could  to  right  wrongs, 
or  small,  by  putting  himself  on  the  side 
Justice  In  person  or  through  financial  con- 
i  or  through  the  influence  he  mus- 
In  dally  correspondence, 
jumlng  Indignation  fired  his  life,  but 
reduced  to  a  comfortable  room  tem- 
■e  In  conversation  by  his  ready  humor 
iblllty  to  laugh  at  himself  and  at  col- 
:  es.  As  often  as  he  criticized  Institutions, 
orgax  izatlons  and  programs,  he  was  one  of 
l:nore's  best  loved  as  well  as  respected 
Jens  with  so  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
frlenfshlp  to  his  credit  that  he  himself  could 
B  begTin  to  tally  his  gifts  of  love  and 
goodulll.  WhUe  often  critical,  he  also  often 
ijght,  as  was  evident  on  the  occasion  of 
""1  birthday  when  his  family  published 
collection  of  his  speeches.  Viewpoints 
he  expressed  30  and  40  years  ago  still 
freshness  and  relevancy  today  In  a  so- 
whlch  Is  only  now  catching  up  with 
of   his   early   realizations   of   what   Is 
-■"  to  root  out  poverty  and  dlscrlmlna- 

Hollander  became  a  national   mover 
s  laker  in  the  fields  of  social  welfare  and 
1  Ights,  as  news  obituaries  Indicate.  Here 
home  city  as  well,  he  was  an  unwav- 
champlon  of  good  causes  and  spread 
inpuence  wide.  While  he  himself  Is  now 
he   Inspired   many   others.    Including 
chlldrsn   and   grandchildren,    to   share   and 
carry  forward  hla  sense  of  fair  play. 

\  F^om  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 

Feb.  24,  1972) 

SniNET  Hollandbb 

Slddey  Hollander's  position  as  one  of  the 

outstanding    Baltlmoreans   of    his    era    was 

oompc^nded  of  many  loves  and  many  la- 
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bors,  but  none  of  them  was  for  renown  per 
se.  His  was,  happily,  a  long  era,  nine  whole 
decades  down  to  his  death  yesterday,  and 
he  lived  It  one  cause  at  a  time — except  when 
as  so  often  happens  public  policy  and  mass 
attitudes  had  taken  several  simultaneous 
wrong  turnings. 

It  was  one  of  his  special  gifts  not  to  be 
sour  or  despaj-lng.  no  matter  how  wide- 
spread the  indifference  to  Injustice,  and 
conversely  not  to  be  self-satlsfled  or  lax  In 
the  occasional  hour  of  advance.  Sidney  Hol- 
lander was  splendidly  lacking  In  the  vanity 
that  pretends  to  have  all  the  answers  to 
divine  the  future,  to  grasp  every  last  detaU. 
But  he  did  have  an  uncanny  ability  to 
know  right  from  wTong,  as  practiced  In  the 
city  and  the  nation  by  majority  against  mi- 
nority, by  the  strong  and  grasping  against 
the  voiceless  and  the  powerless. 

His  example  will  long  remain,  to  Inspire 
later-comers  In  the  struggles  that  are  un- 
endingly necessary.  If  this  .socl>ny  Is  to  pro- 
vide Justice  for  both  Individual  and  group, 
for  blacks,  for  the  poor,  the  old.  the  under- 
educated.  Sidney  Hollander  was.  as  the 
phrase  goes,  with  It  all  the  long  way.  in 
marvelous  contrast  to  those  antagonists  who 
never  In  a  llfetLme  catch  up  to"  the  world 
we  live  In. 

SmNEY  Hollander  Is  De.*d  at  90.  Long 
Champion  of  Social  Justice 

Sidney  Hollander,  90.  a  Ufe-Iong  champion 
of  social  Justice,  died  today  at  Slnal  Hospital. 

Mr.  Hollander,  whose  vigorous  opposition 
to  discrimination.  Injustice  and  Ignorance 
began  before  the  turn  of  the  century  had 
been  In  failing  health  for  some  time.  He 
entered   the  hospital   Monday. 

One  of  BalUmore's  most  venerable  social 
welfare  activists,  he  still  conveyed  a  robust 
spirit  of  Indignation  when  discussing  In- 
equality on  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birth- 
day. In  December. 

"ONE    FXNCER,    WHOLE    HANXl" 

"I  was  always  warned  by  my  conservative 
friends  that  U  you  give  Negroes  one  finger. 
they'll  want  the  whole  hand,"  Mr.  Hollander 
told  an  Interviewer. 

"That's  what  I'm  for,"  he  declared  with- 
out equivocation.  "If  they  get  the  whole 
hand,   then  they'll   finally   be  equal." 

"We've  broken  down  a  lot  of  the  tabooa 
and  restrictions."  he  said  of  his  fight  for 
equality  for  blacks.  "But  we  haven't  broken 
down    the   emotions    behind    those   taboos." 

RECREATION  LEAOEBS 

He  personally  broke  the  color  line  at  Pea- 
body  Conservatory  concerts  by  taking  black 
guests  with  him. 

He  helped  raise  money  to  hire  the  city's 
first  two  black  recreation  leaders;  he  led  a 
campaign  to  end  racial  discrimination  at 
local  hotels;  he  helped  found  Baltimore 
Neighborhoods  and  the  Baltimore  Pellowshlo 
House.  *^ 

In  his  ninth  decade  he  had  no  trouble 
Identifying  with  youthful  anti-war  senti- 
ments. 

He  recalled  his  own  outrage  at  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  which  he  stlU  characterized 
as  the  "phony  Hearst  war." 

Mr.  Hollander  took  pride  In  the  spread 
of  his  Ideals  among  succeeding  generations 
of  his  family. 

rkMn.1  nrrLtrENcs 
"Rebellion,  race  relations  and  social  wel- 
fare are  strong  strains  that  run  through  the 
entire  family,"  he  said,  with  evident  aatls- 
factlon. 

"The  dominant  note  Is  dissatisfaction  with 
existing   conditions   and    the   determination 

Bom  In  Baltimore  December  29  1881  he 
was  the  son  of  Edward  and  Fannie  Hollander 
His  father  was  a  manufacturing  druggist  and 
Mr.  Hollander  bowed  to  parental  pressure 
and  went  Into  the  drug  business. 
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He  attended  City  CoUege  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  University  of  Maryland 
eventually  earning  a  doctor  of  pharmacv 
degree.  ' 

His  rebellious  nature  was  evident  at  Cltv 
College,  where  he  was  editor  of  a  yearbook 
that  caricatured  faculty  members  as  zoo  ani- 
mals and  cost  the  Class  of  1900  Its  graduation 
exercises. 

With  his  brother  Walter  he  founded  the 
Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Company,  which 
manufactured  and  promoted  a  cough  syrun 
named  Rem  Into  a  national  moneymaker. 

FIRM    SOLD    IN    1956 

Mr,  Hollander  was  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  company  when  It  wa« 
sold  In  1956. 

With  characteristic  frankness,  he  conceded 
to  a  1970  interviewer  that  being  financially 
secure  la  a  great  advantage  In  champlonlne 
unpopular  causes. 

The  range  of  the  causes  he  supported  was 
detailed  In  a  two-page  addition  to  his  biog- 
raphy In  the  Sunpapers  library. 

Among  the  national  organizations  In  which 
he  served  a.<i  an  executive  or  director  of  were 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  America 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Commu- 
nity Chests  and  Councils  of  America,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress.  United  Service  for  New 
Americans. 

Also.  National  Conference  of  Christiana 
and  Jews,  National  Urban  League  ChUd 
Welfare  League  of  America,  National  Legal 
Aid  Bureau,  American  CouncU  on  Race  Rela- 
tions, National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Committee  and  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare  Retirement  As- 
sociation. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife  of  64  years,  the 
former  Clara  Drey  Lauer;  2  sons,  Sidney,  Jr 
of  Baltimore,  and  Edward  D.  Hollander  of 
Washington;  2  daughters,  Mrs.  Prank  Pur- 
stenberg  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kunreuther  of 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  and  17  grandchUdren. 

There  will  be  no  funeral. 


RAPE  OR  LOVE? 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  environ- 
mental disaster  lobby  and  the  apostles 
of  doom  are  abroad  In  the  land.  Of  course 
we  must  protect  and  improve  the  en- 
vironment, but  we  can  do  nothing  if  we 
foUow  the  advice  of  the  disaster  lobby. 
I  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  all  the  American  people  the 
following  perceptive  article,  entitled 
"Rape  or  Love?"  by  the  well-known 
broadcast  commentator  Paul  Harvey: 

Rape  or  Love? 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

When  a  great  tree  slides  through  the 
blades  of  a  saw.  professional  ecologlsts  cry, 
"Shame"!  Professional  lumbermen  use  the 
tree  whUe  professing  devotion  to  the  forest, 
concern  for  its  future. 

Is  It  "rape"  or  "love"? 

The  forest  Is  a  dynamic  part  of  the  eco- 
system In  which  we  live,  supplying  oxygen, 
watershed  protection,  wUdllfe  habitat,  recre- 
ation. 

Environmentalists  are  urging  us  to  lock  up 
what's  left,  fence  In  the  trees,  fence  out  the 
man  with  the  saw. 

And  since  1900  we  have  locked  up  16  mil- 
lion acres  of  forestland.  That's  equivalent  to 
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the  land  area  of  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  unLITY       RATE       INCREASE       RE-  Mr.  President    I  would  point  out  that 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware—  QUESTS      EXCEED      $5       BILLION  the  $5  billion  plus  total  reported  cO  the 

preserved  permanently  as  parks  and  wilder-  ACCORDING  TO  COMMISSION  RE-  subcommittee  by  commissions  does  not 

uess  areas.  PORTS  TO  MUSKIE  SUBCOMMIT-  include     all     rale     increa^se     proposals. 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  lumberman  con-  Texas  has  no  utility  regulatory-  coinmis- 

tinues  to  harvest  the  forest.                                       -'■^'^                   sjq^    The  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota 

But  before  we  mdlct  him  for  rape-certain-  mctp  a  1  C  commissions  do  not  regulate  electnc  and 

ly  before  we  convict  him— let's  check  the  ^QN.   LEE  METCALF  g^g  uulities 

'""^'^"'last  15  years  he  has  cut  down  and  ^^  Montana  m   addition.   Lncreases  filed  smce   the 

used  up  197  billion  cubic  feet  of  timber.  in  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  commissions  reporwd  lo  the  suDcoinni.t- 

But  during  those  same  15  years,  he  and  Thiirirlnv    March  9    1972  ^^  ^^^^'*^  probably  added  to  the  total. 

we  have  grown  246  billion  cubic  feet  of  new  I  nursaay.  maTcn  a.  lat c  p^^.    gj.^j^pig     ^s    of    last    November, 

wood.  Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    last  $88,488,366  in  rate  increases  were  pend- 

UntU  1925,  man  had  planted  a  total  of  only  fg^  Senator  Muskie's  Subcommittee  on  jng  before  the  Florida  commission.  Sub- 

1.6  million  acres  of  trees.  We're  now  planting  intergovernmental  Relations  asked  State  sequentlv,   Tampa   Electric,   which   had 

that  many  every  year.                                 regulatory     commissions,     the    Federal  requested  $13.9  million,  was  granted  $11.5 

aren'ot\^\rcX^^e'drfheTrTep^cS  Power    Commission,    and  .  the    Federal  n.Slion.  Southern  Bell  Telephone   which 

magnificence  of  virgin  timber,  rife  with  wild-  Communications  Commission  to  report  had  asked  $48  million,  was  granted  $4. 

yje  the  amount  of  electric,  gas,  and  telephone  million.  Hearings  are  still  in  piogre.s.v  on 

WeU,  let's  see.  rate   increase   requests   pending   before  Gulf   Power's   request   for   $6  7   million. 

Any  forester  knows  that  the  unmanaged  them.  The  subcommittee  has  done  thla  and  Florida  Power  Corp  s  request   for 

forest  is  destined  to  self-destruct.  It  cuts  oS  ^^jgg  before    because  this  information  $19,5  million.  But,  in  addition,  a  week 

Its  own  sunlight.  It  chokes  to  death  leafy  jg  not  otherwise  assembled.  before     Christmas,     Florida     Power     & 

rrSed'^fores'ts'thal  m 'd°e°Se"uncur f or"-  The  previous  reports  from  the  com-  Light  applied  for  $85  million  a  year  in 

mariageu  luicsw.  missions   showed   that,   as   of   June    1.  additional  revenues. 

I'm  not  "making  a  case"  for  the  man  with  1969,   approximately   SI   bDlion  in  rate  In  New  Hamp.^hire.  the  $9  million  re- 

the  ax.  I  saw  him  abuse  his  prerogatives  In  increases  were  pending  before  the  com-  quest   for   Public    Service    Co.    of    New 

the  first  half  of  this  century.  Unrestrained,  missions,  and  that  as  of  Jime  19,  1970,  Hampshire  has.  subsequent  to  that  State 

he  might  indeed  have  ravaged  our  woodlands  j^ore  than  $2  billion  was  required.  commission's  report  to  the  subcommlt- 

beyond  resurrection.  r^^^     subcommittee     compilation     of  tee,  been  increased  to  $13  million. 

But  unwise  restraint  is  equally  shortslght-  increase  requests  pending  as  of  No-  I  would  point  out  that  Tampa  Electric. 

Sar^nora^dTe' I'nee^roS  °pJ,S'e^  vemlir  5   197^^^  now  beencomplet^d.  Gulf  Power,  and  Public  Service  Co.  of 

within  25  years.  We  wUl  need  25  bUUon  cubic  It  shows  that  they  total  more  than  $5  New  Hampshire  would  all  be  exempt  from 

feet  of  lumber;  twice  as  much  ae  now.  billion.  the   Price   Commission's    prenotification 

Our   forests   cannot   afford   to   stagnate;  This   includes   $2,276,513,460   filed  by  procedure,  because  their  annual  revenue 

they've  got  to  be  growing.  telephone     utilities.     $1,582,860,643     by  is  less  than  $100  million.  Such  exemp- 

Now.  about  pollution.  electric  utilities    and   $1,226,726,033   by  tion  is  equivalent  to  no  Price  Commis- 

You  and  I  consume  oxygen,  exhale  tsarbon  ^^  utilities   the  latter  including  $910,-  sion  protection  in  this  important  area 

'^^°^^  consume  carbon  dioxide    give  off     743.545  in  natural  gas  pipelines  requests     for  the  people  m  Tampa,  Pensacola.  or 
oxvK^   consume   carbon   aioxiae.   give   on     j^gj^^g  ^j^g  pp^.  Manchester.     The     Price     Commission 

In  this  way  more  than  In  any  other,  we  This  is,  of  course,  an  all-time  record  should  provide  protection  for  castomers 

need  each  other.  high  in  rate  increase  requests.  It  is  im-  of  these  moderately  large   monopolies. 

But  an  old  forest  of  overly  mature  trees  portant  that  the  magnitude  of  those  re-  And  it  should  note  that  these  companies 

consumes  as  much  oxygen  as  It  generates.  0^35^5  be  recognized    The  Price  Com-  already  enjoy  above-average  profits. 

An   average   acre   of   vigorously   growing  ^^j^n  has  not  yet  decided  how  to  con-  For  example,  in  1970  Tampa  Electric 

young  trees  consumes  five  to  six  tons  of  car-  indeed    it  is   going   tO  earned   a  return   of   15.6  percent   on   iUs 

bon  dioxide  per  year,  g^v«  off  four  tons  o  ^^°\^^ J^^  "'   '''°^^°'   ^^  ^   ^    ^  ^^^^^         ^^      ^^^^  p^^.,,  .^^g^  15.1 

fresh  oxygen — while  producing  four  tons  of  control  wieui.                                                                      .      U  ui        c- ; /-.,      ^f     v^,,. 

new  wood                   ^             b  ^  ^^^^  states  the  total  of  requests  percent.    Public    Service    Co.    of     New 

And  It  cools  and  humidifies  the  atmos-  pending  before   the  State  commissions  Hampshire    15.3   percent.   The   national 

phere.  exceeds  $200  million.  Those  States  are  average  for  elecinc  utilities  in  1970.  ac- 

The  growing  commercial  forest  Is  the  most  ^g  follows '  cording  to  the  FPC.  was  118  percent, 

efficient  antipollution  "device"  so  far  devel-  '  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

oped.  ot7         ^2t'fs!'ov  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rfcord  the 

The  forest  has  real  enemies:  careless  peo-  Ohio      -    |2^,  554,  05^  mcrease  request  data  provided  by 

pie,   disease.    Insects.   The   Insect   consumee  Illinois did,oiu,oio  ,v,„  „„,„^i, ,:„„,,,„  c„.^„,„,.  mrrrct^T.. 

•^      ,    _^.,^             1.      4.1,       „ . j„.»^  paiifnrnia                                      255  327  879  the  commissioiis  to  Senator  MusKiE. 

one-fourth  as  much  as  the  saw  and  produces  L/aiiiornia ^oo.o^i, oiu  u-     .<        *u    ~   .        i 

nothing  Pennsylvania- - 252,327,879         There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

The  man  with  the  saw,  planting  more  than     New  Jersey  226, 649. 128     was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record, 

he  Is  cutting,  is  building  us  an  ark.  Michigan. — -    204,990,528     as  follows; 

RATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  PENDING  BEFORE  STATE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  AS  OF  NOV.  5,  1971 


Commission,  name  of  utility,  and  category 


Amount 
requested    Date  filed 


Status 


Alabama  Public  Service  Commission: 

Ardmore  Teleptione  Co.:  Teleptione J64,343  . 

General  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 2,500,000 

Alaska  Public  Service  Commission:  Consolidated  Utilities,  Ltd.:  Electric 186,  000 

Arizona  Corporation  Commission: 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.:  Electric/gas 25,400,000 

Southern  Union  Gas  Co.:  Gas _ 275,000 

Sulphur  Springs  Valley  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.:  Electric 397,000 

Arkansas  Public  Service  Commission: 

Woodruff  Electric  Coop.  Corp.:  Electric (•) 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co.:  Gas (') 

Boone  County  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 154.  OOO 

Mountain  Home  Telephone  Co.;  Telephone 231  000 

California  Public  Utilities  Commission: 

General  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 60,000.000 

Western  Union  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.-  Telegraph 3. 536,  000 

Southwest  Gas  Corp.  (gas  offset):  Gas 167, 300 

Southern  Cahfornia  Gas  Co.;  Gas 64,243,000 

Pacific  Telephone  (offset)   Telephone ".  400,  000 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.: 

Electric 35.540.000 

Gas 9,980,000 

Continental  telephone  Co.:  Telephone *,  900, 000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Sep't."28,'i971    Hearing  to  be  held. 


Dec.  28, 1970 
July  13,1971 
Feb.  2,1968' 


Under  advisement. 
Do. 
Do. 


Feb.  30,1970          Pending. 

Oct.  1, 1971 

Oct.  5,1971  Hearing  set  lor  Dec.  3,  1971. 

Oct.  14,1917  Pending  no  hearing  set 


May  5. 1970 
Nov,  13,  1970 
June    1,1971 

Submitted. 
Do. 
Do. 

June  18,1971 
Aug.    6,  1971 

Hearings  in  progress. 
Do. 

Aug.  10,1971 

...do 

Sept.  13, 1971 

Do. 
Do. 
Under  mvestigatien. 

79c  0 


Colora  Jo  Public  Uti'ities  Commission: 
biic  Service  C:   of  Colorado: 

Gas      

Electric  .- 


Conns' 
B< 
S; 

Oelaw 

Di 

L 

Oistnc 

T 

Pel 


fior!d  = 
T. 
Gt 
Fl 
So 
So 
C 

Georgn 


Haiva 

Idaho 
Ut 

Ge(n 
W- 
Inl 

llltnoi:- 
Un 
Co 
III' 
Ir! 
lo<^ 

nil 

Ea- 

Nc 
K3! 

lo«« 

So'j 
Mo 


Indiana 

inc 
Not 

Pj: 

B3, 

We! 
Gei 


ll!llD 

Iowa  S'. 

Ui-.i 
lo« 
Un, 

!Crt 

ICA 

Ha« 

Cen 

Int; 
Keo 
lew. 

Nor 

iOA 

r<ofi 
Kansas  S 
Soul 
Kan 
Kan: 
Ce-I 
KentLiCk , 
Wes 
Wis« 
Joh.T 

H3Z2 

Mo. 
Marl 
Buc" 
Peop 
Delta 
Loy 

Louisiana 
SoutI 
Gulf 

Mama  Pu 
Rang 
CertJ 
Bang 
New 
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RATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  PENDING  BEFORE  STATE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  AS  OF  NOV.  5,  1971— Continued 


Commission,  name  of  otriiy,  and  category 


I 


nsa?  Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co.  Inc.  Gas. 
>    Mountain  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Inc.   Gas. 


W.'llanj  Telepf^one  i,o 
irian  States  Telepnone 


Te|Oi,hor 


ti  Co.    Telephone. 


'cul  Pjblic  '-ti.ities  Commission- 

zrjn  Liyj:  t  ar,3  Power  Co.     tiectcic... 

ufier '  New  fngian.j  rel?t'none  Co.    Telephone 

re  Public  Utililies  Corrimssion 

imar/}  Po*er  S  Lig^t  Co     tli^ctrtc 

nccin  &  Li'endsie  tlect'''.  Co      -i-ectnc. 

of  Columbia  "oblic  Service  Corr,ni(ssion: 
e  CNe;apeai<e  &  Potomac  Teiepnone  Co.'  Telephone. 
mjc  [lectnc  &  Power  Co.'   Electnc 


Telephone. 


Telephone, 


-iDinfton  Gas  !  :?ht  Co.    Gas 

PoD'iC  Ser.'ce  Commissiori: 

Tpa  Elec'iic  Co      Electric 

f  Po«et  Co     Eectnc. 

nOa  Power  Corp.     Electric 

it'iern  Bell  Teiepnon«  4  Telegraph  Co 
ithem  G35  Co..  Gas 

itral  Fionda  Gas  Co     Ga;. 

PuOic  Service  Commission: 

irzia  Power  Co  .  Electric 

tfiern  Beli  Teleonoie  &  Telegraph  Co.: 

on  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 

'u'li;  'I-  ■  ties  CorT'irnssion    Hawaiian  Electric  Co.:  Eiectric' 

ijfiiic  U'lht'es  Cornmission 

h  ^ower  &  Lignt  Co.    Electric 

State  Utilities    Teiepnone     .     .. 

"Vat^r  Power  Co.:  Gas. .'.','   '/_'_ 

mountain  GaiCo  '  Gas  

Cominnrce  Commiss.on 

on  Electric  Co     Electric.    

nmonwea.'th  Fdison  Co.    Electro 

lois  Power  Co     Eiectr,c !!I!1 

^f:tate  PoAer  Co     Eiecfrir ......'. 

3  ".iino"  Gas  &  Fi»ctric  Co.   Electric " 

lois  Gas  Co.   Gas 

tern  lliino.s  Gas  &  Secjr  tv  Co.    Gas. 

fl  Shore  Gas  Co.    Gas.. ' 

kaskia  Gas  Co    Gas. 

a-i|lincis  Gas  &  Electric  Co.    Gas  "".'"."'. 

thwestern  Bell  Teieptione  Co  :  Teleplncne 

rison  Telephone  Co  .  Telephone 

land  Telephone  Co.    Teiepnone 

oil  Bell  Telep.none  Co.   Telephone 

>'jt)lic  Ser.ice  Commission 

ana  &  Micnigan  Electric  Cc     Electric 

tnera  Indiana  Public  Ser, ice  Co  .  Electric 

I'C  Service  Co  cf  Indiana    Electric. 

lOriijge  Gas  Co    Gas 

tfield  Gas  Ccrp    Gas. .......'.. 

)'3\  Teiepnone  Co  ' 

Telepf"ione 

Do. 

Do I..".'".".".'.' 

s  BeM  Telephone  Co     Telephone 

'e  Commerce  Commission 

n  Electric    Electric 

I  Power  &  Lignt    Electric     .'' 

Bd  Teiepnone    Telephone 

Public  Ser, ice   Electric 

Teiepnone  Co     Telephone 

»eve  Teiepnone  Co.    Teiepnone.. 

ral  Natural  Gas.  Gas   . 

■sl.ite  Power  Co     Electric .!"!.'"."""" 

i.-i'.  Gas  Serv.   Gas 

Electric  tight  &  Power   Electric. "...".."." 

hwestern  Bell  Teiepnone  Co.    Telephone 

-  Illinois  Gas  4  Electric    Electric  and  gas \\ 

n  Central  Putslic  Service   Gas _ __\_ 

late  Corporation  Commission 

iwestern  Bell  Teiepnone  Co     Telephone 

as  Telephone  Co     Telephone 

as  Gas  4  Elect r.c  Co  .  Eiectnc 

al  Kansas  Power  Co    Gas '__^ 

Public  Service  Commission; 
am  Kentucky  Gas  Co.    Gas 

■  Oil  Co    Gas.... ;.".".'■ 

ion  County  Gas  Co..  Gas 

oGasCo    Gas 

tam  Investment.  Inc     Gas       

nCasCo.   Gas 

s  Branch  Gas  Co     Gas 

esGasCo     Gas 

Natural  Gas  Co.,  Inc.   Gas. 

ville  Gas  4  Electric  Co.:  Gas .' .'.'.".'.'.".'.'"." 

PuBiic  Ser/ice  Commisscn. 

Louriana  Electric  Co.:  Eiectnc 

itates  Utilities  Co.    Electric ]' 

lie  Utilities  Commission: 

ley  Power  Co.:  Electric 

!l  Ma.ne  Power  Co.:  Electric '.'.".". 

r  Hydro- Electric  Co.    Electric _ 

ingland  Telephone  4  Telegraph  Co.:  Telephone 


Se€  f  lotnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Amount 
requested 


Date  filed 


Status 


51.194,241 
10, 065. 5f2 


343,789 

•2, 738 

7.367 
349,500 


Apr.     7, 1971    Commission  allowed  gas  revenu-  increase  of  $493  807  and  electric 
revenue  increase  of  $6,S94.662  Increases  are  subject  to  economic 
stabilization  regulations   Rates  not  yet  died  to  obtain  allowed 
increase. 
Heard  by  Commission,  decision  pending. 


June  14.1971 
Aug.  2U,  1971 
Aug.  11,1971 


subject    to   economic 


49. 
55.  000, 


ISO 
)00 


Out. 
Sept, 


Oct. 
Nov. 


28.  197 
1. 1970 


8.1971 
5,  1971 


Heard    Dy   Commiss'on,   increase   allowed 
stabilization  regulations 

To  be  heard  by  Commission  on  Dec.  14,  197!. 

A  partnl  increase  became  effective  Apr.  28.  1971.  Protestants 
petition  for  renearmg  wa>  granted;  after  rehearing  final  Com- 
mission decision  pending 


10,627.804 
13,800 

20. 857. 000 
24.  757,  000 


Sept,  30, 1971 
Aug.    9,  1971 


Hearing  set  tor  Nov 
Hearing  set  for  Jan. 

Pending  hearings. 
Approved. 


!1    1971. 
11.  19'2. 


Aug. 
July 


31,1971 
12,1971 


2.539.544     Ju.y     9.1971 


Cioss-ex.amination  to  be  held. 
Company  cross-examination  com 

heard 
Company's  te.timony  an-.;  exhibits  filed  Nov,  4 


ilete. 


Stat  and  inter. enors  to  be 
b71. 


Mar. 
July 
Aug. 


13.900.000  Nov.  17,1970  Awaiting  decision 

6.730,000  July   21.1971  Further  hearings  scheduled 

19.390.000  Aug     4  1971  Do 

48.  191.000  June  28.  1971  Awaiting  decision 

125,  360  Apr.  29  1971  Do 

152.  C06  Aug.    2.1971  Oo 

May    17.  1971  $25,888,764  granted 

July    30.  1971  Pendins. 
Oct      8.  1971  Do, 

Anr    27.1971  Pending  Hearing  set  to  Jaiuary. 

June    3.1971  Hearings  to  continue. 

Aug.    9,  1971  Pcndinf  decsion. 

Sent.  30.  1971  Granted  Oct  ?<>   1971 

Aug   31.1971  Denied  Nov.  1.   1971. 

Nov    10  1970    Order  pendmg 
Jan.    .4.  1971  Do. 

June  18.  1971     in  hearing. 
July     2.  .97  Do 

Aug   y:.  197!  Do 

['i»i.  23.  i97!     Order  pending. 
Do 

In  "earing 

In  hearing. 
Do. 

Pending. 

In  hearing. 

Order  pending. 

In  hearing. 

Awaiting  order. 

Do. 
Awaiting  hearing. 
Awailinji  order 
Order  Dec  6   1972, 

Awaiting  order. 
Order  Feb.  4.  1972. 
Order  Jan.  28,  1972. 
Order  Dec  23,1972 

Hearings  completed. 
Hearings  in  progress 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Hearings  in  spring,  1972 

Do, 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


45. 000.  COO 

24,  400, 000 

264. 169 

7,  898,  000 

1.861,000 

18,334 

434.  000 

1.  505.  807 

4,  566.  50C 

95.  200, 1,00 

21.500,  .00 

23f . 000 

3.  034.  ]0C 

178  ^37 

168.  708 

3,  000.  000 

54,  500 

1,  356,  000 

2,  714,  000 

57,812 

34, 761 

182,  000,  000 

16,  000.  000 

19.  900,  COO 

18,261,272 

20,  379 

12, 446 


3.765 

4.078 
251,572 
763,  595 


878.  900 
5.  200.  000 

559,  593 
5,000.000 

267, 045 

210,004 

15,000 

1,  773,  000 

180.  790 

4,  352,  896 
15,  000,  000 

7,194,000 
420,000 

14,  783,  000 
440,914 

7.  200,  000 

85.111 

2,254,967 

32. 930 

12,999 

12?,  104 

15. 132 

42.878 

5.466 

105. OUO 

•3.386 

•444,342 

5,  619.  000 

8,  100. 000 

72,000 
11,684,050 
1,600,000 
9,975,000 


3.1971 
1  1971 
9,1971 
Aug.  30,  1971 
Dec.  18.  1970 
Feb.  8,  1971 
Aug.  15,1971 
Sept.  23,  1971 

July  30.1971 
Aug.  27,1971 
Sept,  3,1971 
Feb.  11, 1971 
Apr,  30, 1971 

Aug.  30. 1971 
Sept,  29. 1971 
July  2.  1971 
Apr,     1.1971 

Nov.  S.  1%9 
Jan.  28, 1971 
Aug.  29.  1969 
Dec  28.  1970 
Apr  29.  1%7 
Dec.  16,1968 
May  7,  1971 
June  1,1971 
July  1,1971 
July  15,1971 
July  21,1971 
Aug.  30,  1971 
Sept  13,  1971 

Oct.  8.  1971 
Aug.  4,  1971 
June  25, 1971 
Nov,  13, 1970 

June  29,  1971 
June  21,1971 
July  21,1971 
Aug,  3.  1971 
Sept.  30.  1971 
Aug.  30.1971 

do. 

Nov.     1,1971 

do. 

Aug.  20,1971 


Under  investigation 
Hearing  scheduled 
Under  investigation. 
Decision  pending. 

Further  hearing  scheduled. 
Hearing  completed. 

Do. 
Further  hearing  may  be  requirer". 
Hearing  completed, 

Oo. 

Do. 
Hearing  scheduled  Dec.  1,  1971. 
Pending 
Order  entered  Nov  9,  1971— approved. 


Jan. 

July 


28. 1971 

!6,  197! 


May 
Aug. 


15.  1371 
16,1971 
Sept.  22.  1971 
Oct.    15,  1971 


Pending  freeze  order. 
Hearing  incomplete. 

Hearings  concluded. 
Staff  investigation 

Do, 

Do. 


March  9,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"951 


Co.mmission,  name  J  utility,  and  categorv 


Amount 
requested 


Date  filed 


Status 


Maryland  Public  Service  Commission : 

Potomac  Edison  Co.    Electric $4,000,000  tvlay    19.  1971 

Potomac  Electric  4  Power  Co.:  Electric 18.500,000  July    12,  1971 

Southern  Maryland  Electric  Cooperative:  Electric 1,328,873  May  24.  1971 

Conowingo  Power  Co.:  Electric. ' 650.105  t^ov      1   1971 

Chestertown  Electric  Light  4  Power  Co,:  Electric 78,686  r»l3y     3.1971 

Accomack-Northampton  Electric  Cooperative:  Electric 1,  112  May     6.  1971 

Stockton  Light  4  Power  Co,:  Eiectnc 7,665  May  21,1971 

Choptank  Electric  Cooperative:  Electric. '34,277  Mar      1,1971 

Sori.erset  Rural  Electric  Cooperative- Electric (')  Aug.  M  1971 

Hagerslown  Municipal  Electric  Light  Plant:  Electric (')  July     7.  1971 

Columbia  Gas  of  Maryland  Inc.:  Gas 1, 126,000  May    Id  197! 

Emmitsburg  Gas  Co.:  Gas 67.858  July    20.  1971 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co.:  Gas 6,248,645  Juiv     9.1971 

Cambridge  Gas  Co.:  Gas 22,202  Nov,  11   1971 

The  Chesapeake  4  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  Maryland.  Telephone 42.627,000  Apr    23  1971 

fVfassachusetts  Department  of  Public  Utilities: 

Brockton-Taunton  Gas  Co.:  Gas. 1  650.000  A[r    16  1971 

Fitchburg  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co.: 

Gas                                  --- 270.000  Auf.  13  1971 

Electric      - - 480,000  Oct.    15  1971 

New  England  telephone  4  Telegraph  Co,:  Telephone 106,000,000  Oct     1.  1971 

Michigan  Public  Service  Commission: 

Camden  Rural  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone. 53,716  May    K.  1971 

New  Citizens  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 132,443  May   27.1971 

Cloverland  Electric  Corporative:  Electric. 164.707  July    15  1971 

Top  O'Michigan  Rural  Electric  Co.:  Electric... 312.000  JuK  29.1971 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co,  :  Gas 10  591,534  June  21.  1971 

Michigan  Gas  Utilities  Co.:  Gas 3  849.  019  Dec    30,1970 

Drenthe  Telephone  Co,:  Telephone.. -.  June    7,  1971 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co,:  Telephone 59,663,000  Dec.  10,1970 

Consumers  Power  Co.: 

Electric                 - - 28,500,000  Aug,  13.1970 

Gas                                31,714,000  Apr    30.1971 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.:  Electric... 70,000.  109  Do 

Hickory  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone June  30,  1971 

Indiana  4  Michigan  Electric  Co.:  Electric... July   30  1971 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co..  Electric .-. Aug.    2  1971 

Minnesota  Public  Service  Commission  (does  not  regulate  electric  or  gas  utilities): 

N.  W.  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 38,000.000  June  1?  !9'1 

Central  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 1.515.000  Julv   30  1971 

Mid  State  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 100  900  Sept.  20  1971 

Eckles  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 60  300  Aug    19,1971 

Mississippi  Public  Service  Commission: 

South  Central  Bell:  Telephone 20,100.000  June  28.1971 

Mississippi  Valley  Gas  Co.:  Gas 2,394,451  Nov.     5  1971 

Missouri  Public  Service  Commission: 

St.  Joseph  Light  4  Power  Co.:  Electric .-. •  1  720.000  Jan.   29  1970 

Missouri  Powers  Light  Co.:  Electric 2,883,683  Nov.  13  1970 

Missouri  Utilities  Co.:  Electric 1450.000  Dec    30  1970 

Missouri  Edision  Co.:  Electric 1,  105,000  Apr,     1.  1971 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co,: 

Electric 2,715.000  July    12  1971 

Gas                                                                                             380.294  July    12.  197! 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone.. 63  500  000  Oct       1   1971 

Verona  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone... 18  900  Sept  30.  1971 

Montana  Public  Service  Commission: 
Montana  Power  Co.: 

Electric                                                                                               9,000.000  July     5,1971 

Gas             ■            '"     '                                                        8,000,000  July     5.1971 

Great  Falls  Gas  Co.:  Gas 1.500,000  Oct.    19  1971 

Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission  (does  not  regulate  electric  and  gas  utilities): 

Southeast  Nebraska  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 182.722  Apr.  24,1970 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 13.  464.000  June  !!.  1971 

Rock  County  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 5,628  Oct.    18.1971 

Nevada  Public  Service  Commission: ' 
Southwest  Gas  Corp.: 

Gas                                                                                                                       (')  Mar,  12   1971 

bo...//.'.'.'.-.- 228,300  OC.      7,  1971 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.: 

Gas                                                                                                                    7.39,  142  Mar.  24,1971 

Do      182,442  Dec.     2,  197! 

Electric 3,718,959  Mar.  24,  1971 

Do.'.'"'              ...;..."." 427,743  Nov.  29,  !971 

Nevada  Power  Co.:  Electric. 4,  558,577  June  16, 1971 

California-Pacific  Utilities  Co.: 

Electric                                                                                      72  500  June  12,  197! 

Do'.'.""'!'              ■"''.. ' 97,800  Sept  10,1971 

New  Hampshire  Public  Utilities  Commission: 
New  England  Telephone  Co.: 

Telephone 162,000  July   29.1971 

Do 9,950,000  Aug,     6,1971 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire:  Electric 9.  123,426  July     8,  1971 

Granite  State  Electric  Co.    Eiectnc 446,062  June  18.1971 

N^w  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utlily  Commissioners: 

Public  Service  Electric  4  Gas  Co.    Electric 63,370.000  Mar     6.1970 

Rockland  Electric  Co.-  Electric   2,400.000  Mar.  17,1971 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.    Electric 13,000,000  Nov.  23.  1970 

Jersey  Central  Power  4  Light  Co.    Electric 42,471,618  Sept.  20,  1971 

New  Jers=y  Power  4  Light  Co..  Electric 16.413,454  Sept,  20.  1971 

Public  Service  Electric  4  Gas  Co.:  Gas. 8,591,000  Mar     6,  1970 

New  Jersey  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone.. 1,325.703  Apr.  19,  1971 

Warwick  Valley  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 77,353  Nov,  16,  1970 

Ne.v  Jerse/  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 79,000,000  Sept,    15  1970 

Ne.v  Me<ica  Public  Service  Commission: 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico:  Electric 3.603,  139  July    30  1969 

Southern  Union  Gas   Gas 4.083,936  July      1,1969 


Suspended  until  March  1972. 

Suspended  until  July  1972. 
Suspended  until  September  1972. 

Do 

Granted  $41,657,  Nov.  22,  1971. 
Granted  lull  amount  Nov.  22, 1971. 
Granted  $130,073,  Nov.  22,1971. 
Granted  lull  amount  Nov.  22. 1971. 
uranted  'uli  amount  Nov.  23, 1971.' 
Granted  $3,040,019,  Nov,  24, 1971.' 
Granted  $649,  rJOv.  29.  197! 
Granted  $18,000  OOO,  Dec    1    !971,f 

Grantee  $10,559,40o,  Dec  14,  !S71. 

Granted  $6,5i.i0  000,  Dec  22,1971.' 

In  process 

To  be  withdrawn 

Hearings  to  be  scheduled. 

Hearings  scheduled 

Pending. 
Do, 
Do 

Do. 

Order  dated  Nov.  30. 1971.  Granted  $12,900,000. 
Order  dated  Nov.  12,  1971.  Granted  request. 

Pending. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do, 


Further  hearngs  scheduled. 

Do. 
Hearings  to  tie  held. 

Decision  pending 
Hearing  pending 
Do. 


Denied  Dec  6,  1971. 
Heard   Decision  pending. 

Granted  $4  657,  Nov   15.  1971. 

Suspended  150  days 

Granted  $2,817,099   Nov   15,  1971. 

Susepnded  150  da»s 

Heard   Decision  pending 

Gian'ed  $23,473,  Dec  8.  1971. 
Heard.  D»Cision  pending. 


n  heaiiig  stage,  but  any  implementation  deterred  pending  clari- 
fication of  wageprice  freeze. 

Do 
Do. 
Do, 

Authorized  $35,400,000  by  interim  order,  Oct   29,  1971,  Final  de- 
cision due. 
Final  decision  due. 

Do 
Hearing  in  progress. 

Do. 
Authorized  $4,956,000  by  interim  order  dated  Oct.  29. 1970  Final  (!•- 

ci^ion  due. 
Final  decision  due. 

DC. 

Do 

Pending  in  court. 
Do.. 


79;  ;2 


New  fork  Public  Service  Commission: 

ew  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.:  Electnc. 
\  illage  of  Freeport:  Electric 


(  range  &  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc.;  Electric. 


iagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.:  Electnc. 


I  ong  Island  Lighting  Co.:  Electric 

(  onsolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  be;  Electric, 

(  entral  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.:  Electric 

(  onsolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.;  Gas 


(  olumbia  Gas  of  New  York,  Inc.:  Gas. 
loquois  Gas  Corp.;  Gas 


laviiiOT  Natural  Gas  Co,,  The;  Gas 

t  ew  York  State  Eiectnc  &  Gas  Corp.;  Gas. 


I  rooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  The;  Gas. 
J  t.  Lawrence  Gas.  Co.;  Gas 


(  ochester  Gas  &  Electnc  Corp.:  Gas. 

(  orning  Natural  Gas  Corp.;  Gas 

I  roducers  Ga",  Co.:  Gas 


I  ennsylvan  a  &  Southern  Gas  Co.;  Gas 

(  hazy  &  Westpcr!  Telephone  Corp.:  Telephone.. 
C  hautauqua  &  Erie  Telephone  Corp.:  Telephone. 


t  iddleburih  Telephone  Co^,  The:  Telephone. 


f  ew  York  Telephone  Co.;  Telephone. 


North 
Oh 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  PENDING  BEFORE  STATE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  AS  OF  NOV.  5,  1971— Continued 


March  9,  1972 


Commiss.on,  name  of  util;ty,  and  category 


Amount 
requested 


Date  filed 


Status 


NorttJ Carolina  Utilities  Commission: 

( arol'na  Power  &  light  Co..  Electric... 

f  oselle    Electric 

[  omestic.  Electric. 

uke  Power  Co. :  E'ectr:c. 

\  irgini'  Electric  &  Power-  Electnc 

f  ew  River  Power  &  Light  Co  ;  Electric. 

'  iedniont;  Gas.. _ 

i.e.  Natural  Gas:  Gas 

Do 


(Viblic  Service;  Gas  ...   . 

Do. 

fJ.C.  Gas  S-rvice   Gas 

L  nitefl  Cities   Gas 

53uth-!rn  B"ll    Telephone. 

■al    Telephone.. 

Llee    Telephone 


f  or»h  Carolina    Telephone 

(general    Telephone 

iite^    Teleohnne...    .    .      ... 

Thermal  Belt    Telfphcne..  . 

r^.tCnicny    Tel-'phcne,. _ 

Dakota  Pubic  Service  Commission:  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co, 
'uOi  c  U;-'"ie5  Commiojion. 

hiC  E'j.on  Co  C;n;iu5lrial)    Electric 

C:l's  &  So   Ohio  El°ct-ic  Co  ■  Electric 

iDleJo  E  J'?on  Co.    Ei»c*ric 

C  hio  fasten  Co   (rural):  Electric 

C  hio  Po.Ner  Co.    Elfc'.rx 

C  levrla  i'  tl-  c'nc  iliuti-ating  Co.,  Electric 

Cay-oi  Pow?r  &  L'ght  Co  :  Elect-x 

CjI's  &  So   On  "  Fi^c'nc  Co,  (Col's  ):  Electric 

(Jncinna'i  Gai  &  Electnc  Co.; 

Elecfic. 

Gas.. 

(Jolumbia  Gas  Co.,  Inc.: 

Columbus:  Gas... 

Franklin    Gai. 

Mif'-llsburg   Ga- 

Wortn  ngton    Gas 

Grovspo't    Ga^ 

W?|l^-''1     G35.  

dlinton  Gas  Co.   Gas 

}  ermian  Oil  &  Gas:  Gas 

qhio  Valley  Gas  Co.: 

Coal  Grove   Gas 

South  point   Gas 

West  Ohio  Gas  Co,   Gas 

Do  


Telephone. 


1  BwisviHe  Fuel  S  Suoply  Co;  Gas 

y'atervtile  Gas  S  Oil  Co,:  Gas 

(  ttoviile  Telepiione  Co.   Telephone 

1  elephce  Ser, ice  Co,'  Telephone 

(  olumbus  Grove  Telephone  Co..  Telephone 

I  arlan  Telephone  Co.;  Telephone 

'  lorenci  Home  Telephone  Co.;  Telephone 

'  orthe'n  Ohio  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 

(  hio  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 

I  ni'ed  Telephone  Co.    Telephone 

(  hillicothe  Telephone  Co.;  Telephone 

!  outheastern  Telephone  Co.;  Telephone 

lorain  Telephone  Co.;  Telephone... 

Cklat  omj  Corporifion  Commission : 

(  eneral  Telephone  ol  the  Southwest;  Telephone. 
(  klahoma  Natural  G:s  Co.   Gas 


Pootno'.es  at  end  of  table. 


J16,05O.  200    Apr.  30.1971 
512,194    Dec.  21.1970 

8.099,983    Feb,     2,1971 


55.798  OOC  Mar,  1,  1971 

5,958.100  Oct.  1,1971 

142,763,237  Mar.  31, 1971 

944,350  Oct.  15,1971 

20,000,000  Sept.  22,  1973 

806,400  Nov,  17.1973 

20, 943,157  Dec  21,1973 


96.600 
3,  375,  600 

11,868.100 

703,810 


5,  230.  COO 

236.  600 

91,500 

25,  800 

12.572 

95,000 

45,407 
391,000,000 


30, 


624,718 

28,  598 

27,589 

884,  000 

365,  487 

75,  887 

100, 340 

700,547 


1,  079.  282 


118,850 
95,  483 

650,000 
423,451 
139.115 
835.  700 
497,  848 
197,285 
106. 576 
8.679 
500, 000 

267,375 
360,  100 
663. 000 
751,354 
050, 000 
538,  000 
545,  829 
160, 500 

,925,000 
,378,945 

,675.000 

,310,903 

156,000 

189,  626 

50,099 

115,333 

5.528 

56,8:0 

3C,0C0 

26,  000 

486.374 

115.761 

4,080 

7.537 

2,000 

105,  768 

30,953 

4,  6: 1 

1,652 

470.  567 

042.  OOO 

632,000 

933  2C0 

320,  561 

136,488 

539  319 
970,  578 


29 


3 

165, 

4, 


Sept.  28,  1971 
Jan.  29.1971 

Feb.  26,1971 
Apr.  29,  1971 


May  14,1971 

July  9,1971 

do 

May  15,  1971 

July  2,  1971 

May  21,1970 

Aug.  2.  197! 

Feb,  16, 1971 


Vay 
Mar. 
May 


Apr.  28, 


July 
Jan.  20 
Aug.  5, 
Oct.  1, 
Sept.  17, 
July  23, 
Sept.  13, 
Aug.  13, 
July  7, 
Oct.  15. 
June  30, 

do.. 

Oct.  28, 
Nov.  5, 
Jan.  27, 
Feb.  24, 
Feb  26, 
July   30, 


1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 

'1971' 

1971 

19n 

1971 

19^1 

1971 


Nov. 
Dec 
Mar, 
Apr, 
May 
Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec. 


13,1970 
31,1970 
18,1971 
21,1971 
7,  1971 
7,1971 
16,1971 
21, 1970 


June    3,1970 
June    3,1970 


12,1970 
30, 1970 
11,1971 
July   22,1971 

July    27,1971 

17,1971 

10, 1970 

7.1971 


Nov 
Dec. 
Mar 


Nov 
Dec. 
May 


Oct.  19,1971 
Sept.  11,  1970 
Aug  19.  1963 
Aug.  21.1969 
Mar.  10,  1971 
1,1970 
7, 1969 
!,  1970 


Jan. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


July   28,  1970 


Oct. 

Mar. 
July 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Way 


23,1970 
15.1971 
13,1971 
9, 197! 
4.  1971 
2.1971 
7.1970 
11.  1971 


Sept.  15.  1969 
July     2,1971 


Hearings  completed.  No  opinion  or  decision  issued. 

The  initial  request  increased  to  the  listed  amount  Nov,      197I 

Hearings  in  progress.  ' 

Temporary  increase  of  t3,40O.0OO  granted  July  14,  19/1.  Hearing 

examiner's  report  issued.  Commission's  decision  on  final  rates 

pending. 
Temporary  increase  of  136,236.000  granted  July  14,  1971.  Hearing 

examiner's  report  issued,  Commission's  decision  on  hnal  rates 

pending. 
Staff  investigation. 
Temporary  increase  of  J52, 192,000  granted  May  18, 1971,  Hearings 

completed.  No  opinion  or  decision  issued. 
Staff  investigation. 
The  initial  request  filed  was  for  $12,490,000.  $15,980,000  granted 

Aug.  27,  1971,  subject  to  Federal  stabilization  regulations. 
J494,C00  granted  Oct.  31,  1971,  subject  to  Federal  stabilization 

regulations. 
Temporary  increase  of  $4,891,000  granted  Jan.  26,  1971.  Hearing 

examiner's  report  issued.  Commission's  decision  on  final  rates 

penOing. 
Staff  investigation. 
Hearing  examiner's  report  issued,  Commission's  decision  on  final 

rates  pending. 
Hearings  completed.  No  opinion  or  decision  issued. 
Temporary  increase  of  $331,900  granted  July  28,  1971,  subject  to 

Federal  stabilization  regulations.  Hearings  completed.  No  opinion 

or  decision  issued. 
Hearings  completed.  No  opinion  or  decision  issued. 
Hearings  ordered.  _ 

1971,  subject  to  Federal  stabilization 


subject  to  Federal  stabilization 
subject  to  Federal  stabilization 
1971,  subject  to  Federal  stabillzati 


1971, 
1971. 


$91,500  granted  Oct.  19 

regulations. 
$22,800  granted  Sept.  9, 

regulations. 
$12,572  granted  Aug.  23 

regulations. 
$95,000  granted   Oct.  6, 

regulations. 
Staff  investigations. 
Temporary  increase  of  $190,000,000  granted  July  9,  1971,  Hearing 

examiner's  report  issued.  Commission's  decision  on  final  rates 

pending. 

P''nding. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pending. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Pending. 

Investigation  pending. 

Do, 
Investigation  starting. 

Do 

Do, 
Investigation  not  started 

Do. 

Do. 

For  Commission  decision. 
Inveotigation  proceeding. 

Do 
Inve'iiiga'ion  starting, 
Inve^tiga'ion  proceeding. 
Invesdgalion  slarting. 
Investiga'-on  proceeding. 
Inves'igation  not  started. 
Investigation  proceeding. 
Investigation  not  started. 

Do. 
For  Commission  decision. 

Do 

Do. 
Awaiting  hearing. 
For  Cnmmission  decision. 
Investigation  proceeding. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Investigation  not  started. 

Dc, 
Investigation  proceeding. 
Investigation  not  started. 

Do, 
For  Commission  decision. 

Do, 

Pencl^ng. 
Do, 


March  9,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


7953 


Commission,  name  ol  utility  and  category 


Amount 
requested 


Date  filed 


Status 


Oregon  Public  Utility  Commission: 
California- Pacific  Utilities; 

Gas - 

Gas  (tracking— El  Paso) 

Cascade  Natural  Gas: 

Gas.. 

Gas  (tracking— El  Paso) 

Northwest  Natural  Gas:  Gas  (tracking— El  Paso) 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell:  Telephone 

Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission; 

The  Peoples  Natural  Gas  Co:  Gas 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.:  Electric - r'"S7'?^i 

Duquesne  Light  Co.:  Electric !5'2?!'?2c 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co.:  Electric i?'?„H25 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. :  Electric 98,199,000 


$317,900 
339, 026 

1,270,950 

339, 732 

2,  800,  000 

26,  500, 000 

12,412,313 


Bethel  &  Mount  Aetna  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.:  Telephone... 
The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania:  Telephone. 

Rhode  Island  Department  ol  Business  Regulation: 

Narragansett  Electric  Co.:  Electric.. 

Newport  Electric  Co.;  Electric 

Providence  Gas  Co.:  Gas 

Valley  Gas  Co.:  Gas — 

South  County  Gas  Co.;  Gas. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.:  Telephone 

South  Carolina  Public  Service  Commission: 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.  Inc.;  Electric 

S  C.  Electrics  Gas  Co.,  Inc.:  Electric,  gas 


304,613 
73,365,000 


889,  OQO 
491,000 
870,003 
899. 000 
93,680 
800, 000 


Bluffton  Telephone  Co.  Inc.;  Telephone 

Citizens  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.:  Telephone 

Farmers  Telephone  Cooperative,  Inc.:  Telephone - 

General  Telephone  Co.,  of  Southwest,  Inc.:  Telephone 

Inman  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.:  Telephone - 

Jackson  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.:  Telephone 

Pond  Branch  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.:  Telephone. - 

Ridge  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.:  Telephone -- 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  8.  Telegraph  Co.,  Inc.;  Telephone 

United  Telephone  Co.,  of  Southwest.:  Telephone... 

South  Dakota  Public  Utilities  Commission  (does  not  regulate  electric  and  gas  utilities). 
Tennessee  Public  Service  Commission: 

Ardmore  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone - 

Powell  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 

South  Central  Bell;  Telephone 

General  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone. 

Tennessee  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone. 

Nashville  Gas  Co.;  Gas. - 

Texas  Railroad  Commission  (does  not  regulate  electric  and  gas  utilities) 

Utah  Pubic  Service  Commission: 

Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.:  Gas 

Utah  Power  &  Light  (Jo.:  Electric 

Vermont  Public  Service  Board: 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp.:  Electric 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corp.:  Electric 

Vermont  Electric  Cooperative;'"  Electric 


24 


472,130 

312.090 

7%,%7 

12,174 

65.000 

248, 606 

004,890 

172,995 

16,537 

28,254 

35,227 

200,  000 

672,324 

None 

25,239 
27,459 
200, 000 
780,  380 
362,  700 
491,134 


Jan.  25,1971  Suspended  to  Nov,  25,  1971. 

Oct     7, 1971  Suspended  to  Nov.  13,  iS71. 

Oct.    13. 1971  Suspended. 

Oct      7, 1971  Suspe.oued  to  Nov,  13,  1971. 

Oct.      7,1971  Do. 

Feb.  18, 1971  Suspended  to  Dec.  IS,  1971. 

Jan.   29,1971  Undei  invebligation. 

Mat,  15,  1971  SuspenUed  to  Feb.  14,  1972.  Hearings  in  prcgiess. 

Apr.  2(1, 197!  Suspended  to  Mar.  19,  1972.  Hearings  in  progress. 

Apr.  30, 1971  Suspended  to  Ma;,  30,  1972,  Heirings  in  piogiesi. 

Nov    18,1970  Has  been  adjudicited    $72  571.000  allowed.  Order  issued  t<ov,  9. 

1S71. 

Nov.  10,  197!  Report  in  progress. 

Dec     3,1970  Has  been  ad)udicated.  $52,895,000  allowed.  Order  issued  Dec.  14, 

1971. 

Nov.  30,1570     Pending,  hearing  completed, 

June  21, 1971  Pending.  Hearings  not  com[.letecl, 

Dec.  11,1970  Pending.  Hearing  completed. 

Feb    12.1971  Pending,  Hearings  not  cO'P[>lete'*, 
Apr.   15,  1971  Do. 

Apr.  16,  1971  Do. 

Oct    29,1971  HeaniiK  set  lur  Feb.  24,1972. 

Apr.  29.1971  Grantee  Nov,  23,1971. 
do Giante-i  $1,209,  876,  Nov.  23, 1971. 

Aug.  30,  1971  Granteo  ilu  719,  Nov.  23,  197i, 

Nov.     1,1971  He>i*fi«  date  pending. 

Sept.    6,1971  Hearing  held.  Pending  decision. 

Aug.  23, 1971  Hearing  date  penning, 
Application  penning, 

Oct.    29,1971     hearing  dale  pending. 

Oct.      5.1971     Hearing  set. 

May  24,1971  Hearing  held  Jan.  18.  1972.  Action  pending. 

Aug.  10.1971     Partial  icQuest  approved  Dec.  22, 1971, 

Sept.  28,  1971  Hearing  Jan.  4,  1972.  Action  pending. 


Oct,  14,1971 
Sept.  27.  197! 
SepM3, 1971 
June  25,  1971 
Nov.  19,1970 
Aug.  27,1971 


Staft  ipvestiga'ion  tp  progress. 

Do, 
Hearing  scheduled 
Fending  Hearings  completed. 

Do, 
Hearing  scheduled. 


$3 


875.000 
841,101 

,  500, 000 

,500,000 

138, 000 


Mar.  30,1971 
June    8,1971 

June  15,1970 
May  13,1971 
Sept  10,  1970 
Sept.  16,  1970 
Jan.    19,1970 


Pending. 
Do, 

Hearing  completed.  Discusion  pending. 

Do. 
Do. 


Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission: 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  ol  Va.:  Telephone. 


Southern  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 

Virginia  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.:  Telephone 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.:  Electric 

•  •ashington  Utilities  and  Transportation  Commission: 

Cascade  Natural  Gas  Corp.:  Gas 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.:  Electric 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone  Co.;  Telephone 

General  Telephone  Co.  of  Northwest,  Inc.:  Telephone 

Peninsula  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.:  Telephone_ 

Orting  Telephone  Co.;  Telephone 

v<est  Virginia  Public  Service  Commission: 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  West  Virginia ;  Telephone. 


52  000  000    Apr.  15,  1971     Hearing  held.  $33,000,000  allowed, 
July    1,197! 
171.000    July    14,1971     Under  advisement. 

3,  456  000 do  .   Hearing  scheduled. 

55,000,000    Apr.  15.  1971  Do, 


518,356 
900,  OCtO 
900,  000 
300,  000 
9,570 
21.134 


June 
May 

Jan. 
Apr, 

Mar. 
July 


11,133.000    Oct. 


2,197! 

3,1971 
29,  1971 
28,19/1 
15,1971 
23,197! 

22, 1969 


General  Telephone  Co  ot  Southeast;  Telephone 

Short  Line  Teleptione  Co.:  Telophone 

Consumer  Gas  Utility  Co.— Hunington  and  Pennsboro:  Gas. 

Independent  Gas  Co.;  Gas 

Spenser  Gas  Co.    Ghs , 

Ravenclitf  Fuel  «.  Gas  Supply  Co. ;  Gas.. , 

Hope  Natural  Gas  Co.   Gas 


Lumberport-Shinnston  Gas  Co. 
Spenser  Gas  Co. :  Gas 


Gas. 


Standard  Gas  Co.;  Gas 

Indian  Creek  Gas  Co.:  Gas 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.:  Electric. 


Monongahela  Power  Co.:  Electric 

Appalachian  Power  Co.    Electric    .     ..    

Potomac  Edison  Co.  ot  West  Virginia:  Electric. 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission ; 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp.: 

Electric 


1,299.543 
51,839 

78.647 
16,926 

48.000 
29  825 

5,  9S9,'0C0 

145,294 
9,739 

8,835 

19,585 

299.945 

8,564,000 
9,073,757 
1.249.847 


Jan.   25, 
June  T. 
Sept.  2; 
Sept,  24, 
Oct     12 
Mar.  10.1971 
Oct.    16,1970 


,19"! 
,1971 

.1971 

.1971 

1971 


Nov.  30.1970 
Dec.  10.1970 

June  4,1971 
Sept  2,1971 
Oct,      2,1970 

Ncv.  4,1970 
Feb,  22.197! 
May   28,197! 


5,028,000    Nov.    3,1970 


(j8S .. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 


Electric. 


1,931,000 
33,  598  000 


do 


Nov 


6  197 


Under  suspension   hearing  beir  s  held. 

Do, 
Record  closea.  Order  being  dratted. 

Do 
Under  suspension.  Being  investigated. 

Do, 

In  ettect  under  bond  as  ol  Mar.  21,  1970.  Heard  and  submitted 

CC,  5,  1971. 
In  etiecl  under  bond  as  ot  June  24,  1971.  Heard  and  continued. 
Suspended  to  Nov.  18,  1971. 
Suspended  to  Feb.  21,  1972. 

Do. 
Suspended  to  Mar.  13,  1972. 
Heard  and  subnnlled  Oct.  22,  1971. 
In  effect  under  bond  as  ol  Apr.  30,  1971.  Heard  and  submnM 

Oct  4.1971 

0°  ,     .    ■ 

In  eMei.t  Jan,  1.  1971  (30-B  proceeding  to  pass  on  supplier  s  in- 
crease) 

Suspended  to  Nov   5,  1971. 

Suspfn;ed  to  Jan.  30,  1972. 

In  effect  under  bond  as  of  Feb.  28.  1971.  Heard  and  submitted 
Sept  9, 1971, 

In  eflect  under  bond  as  ol  Apr.  3,  1971. 

In  effect  under  bond  asol  July  29. 1971.  Accounting  audit 

Suspended  to  Oct  25,  1971.  Under  bond  alter  (reeze. 


Hearings  held  Def  15,  1970  and  Ju"e  8.  9  and  10,  1971.  At  ad- 
journed hearings  he'd  on  .!une  8,  9,  and  lu,  1971,  cross  examina- 
tion ol  the  com;ariv'"  pieeotation  w,i5  completed  and  evidence 
and  testimony  Uy  memtjeis  o(  the  Commission  staft  were  intro- 
duced into  the  record.  Awaiting  Commission  action. 
Do 

Hearing',  held  Dec  1?.  19^0  and  May  18,  19,  20,  and  21.  1971.  At 
adjourned  hearings  on  May  18,  19,  20,  and  21. 19  71,  cross  exami- 
nation ot  the  com  oany's  presentation  was  ccmiiietfd  and  evidence 
and  testimony  ty  member^  ol  the  Commission  stat*  were  intro- 
duced into  the  tecoid.  Awaiting  Commission  action 
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Di 


ooner  Vj"i:ipal  Utility   Electric- 
Vluiicipal  Water  &  Electnc  Utiht,    Electric,.." 

erfield  Municipal  Water  &  Electric  Utility    Electric. 

Mimtowoc  PbOiic  Utilit/  Commission    E-ectnc 

W  iterloo  Water  &  Electric  Cotnmission    Electric 

ioma  '^iiniciDal  Water  &  Electric    Electnc "' 

W  i,au(vega  Telephone  Co     Telepnone_ 


H;rttord  Vumcipal  Water  &  Electric   Electnc. 


W  iitehall  Municipal  Electnc  Ut.iity.  Electric. 
Wpconiin  Telephone  Co..  Telephone 


M  !na;h3  Mun-cipal  Water  &  Electric  Utility:  Electric. 


[I  Municipal  Utilities:  Electnc 

Gl  lason  Telephone  Co.   Telephone 

Bl  pomer  Municipal  Water  &  Electric  Utility 
St  ckbridge  &  Sherwood  Telephone  Co.   t 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  PENDING  BEFORE  STATE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  AS  OF  NOV    5, 


March  9,  1972 


1971— Continued 


CO-T 


ss  GT   name  o!  btlity,  and  category 


Amount 
requested 


Date  Filed 


Sta'LS 


J739, 351    Jan.   11,1971 


Gas 

scons-n  "(atural  Gas  Co.   Gas 


44,265 do 

5.978,000    Feb.    1,1971 


Valle  Telephone  Co-op,  inc.:  Telephone. 


(") 

Mar.  15, 1971 

C") 

Mar,  23,1971 

4.851 

May  11,  1971 

22,314 

May  14,1971 

(") 
29, 486 

....do 

do 

(") 

May  13,1971 

<") 

May   19,1971 

rtnern  States  Power  Co.,  Electnc. 


Electric, 
elephone. 


V<  Iders  Telephone  Co.:  Telephone 

F«  nnimcre  Telephone  Co.    Telephone 

W  unakee  Telephone  Co.    Telephone 

M  unt  Vernon  Telephone  Co.    Telephone. 

Cr  iss  Plains  Electric  Utility:  t.ectnc 

M  urt  Horeb  Telephone  Co  :  Telepnone.  . 


32,522    May  27,1971 
1,600.000    June  14,1971 


(■1)    June  19,1971 
41,341,000    July  22.1971 


(»)    July  23,  1971 


33,200  Aug.    2,1971 

16,521  Aug,  12,1971 

I'O  Aug.  19,1971 

36,500  Aug,  20,1971 


(") do 

00 do 

CO  Aug.  20, 1971 
124,067 do 

CO  Aug.  24,  1971 
$20,953    Sept.   2,1971 


B<  ngo 


C^iarburg  Lignt  &  Water  Commission    Electnc. 

;or  Municipal  Utility:  Electric 

«  Holstein  Public  Utility:  Electric 

mers  &  Merchants  Telephone  Co,:  teiephone. 

nawa  Telepnone  Co.:  Telephone 

leral  Telephone  Co.  of  Wisconsin:  Telephone. . 
g  Public  Service  Commission: 

untam  States  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.;  Telephone 

ted  Telephone  Co.  of  the  West:  Telephone 

ing  Industrial  Gas  Co,:  Gas 

(rthern  Utilities,  Inc,   Gas 

untain  Fuel  Supply  Co.   Gas 

nnie-Deaver  Utilities:  Gas "]. 

Power  &  Light  Co.:  Electric 


W'  omii 
N     ■■ 
M 
Fr 
Utkh 


Hc^  Springs  County  Rural  Electnc  association: 

Electric 

Oo. 


86,314 

Sept.   9,1971 

22.714 

Sept  23,1971 

39, 423 

Oct,     8,1971 

CO 

Oct,   27,  1971 

28,  871 

Oct,   29,1971 

14 

857,000 

July   22,  1971 

4 

296, 000 

Nov.    4,1971 

46,  093 

Sept,  10.  1971 

18, 097 

Mar.  30,1971 

229. 538 

Aug,  30,1971 

1 

197,  OOC 

Mar.  29,1971 

2rj  644 

FcD.     5,1971 

175,346 

June    4,1971 

5,867 

June    2,1971 

It 

(17,534) 

do 

Hearing-,  held  Feb,  17, 1971  and  May  26  and  27, 1971,  At  idjourned 
hearings  held  on  May  26  and  27,  1971,  cross  examination  of  the 
company's    presentation    was   completed    and    evidence   and 
testimony  by  members  of  the  Commission  staff  were  introduced 
into  the  record.  Hearing  closed. 
Do. 
Hearings   held  Mar.  15,  1971  and  July  27,  28,  and  29,  1971    At 
adjourned  hearing  held  on  July  27,  28,  and  29,  1971,  cross 
examination  of  the    company's    presentation    was  completed 
and  evidence  and  testimony  by  members  of  the  Commission  staff 
were  introduced  into  the  record.  Hearing  closed. 
Hearings  held  May   10,  1971,  Hearing  was  adiourned  and  staff 
investigation  completed.  Hearing  closed. 

Hearing  May  6,  1971.  Hearing  closed. 

Hearing  June  15,  1971.  Hearing  closed. 

Hearing  June  23,  1971.  Hearing  closed. 

Hearing  June  28.  1971.  Hearing  adiourned. 

Hearing  July  1.  1971.  Hearing  closed. 

Hearing  June  16,  1971.  Hearing  closed. 

Hearing  postponed  until  completion  of  present  construct  on  pro- 
gram and  discontinuance  of  multiparty  service. 

Hearing  July  7,  1971,  Hearing  closed. 

Hearings  held  July  20, 1971  and  Oct.  26,  27,  and  28,  1971.  At  ad- 
lourned  hearings  held  on  Oct.  26,27,  and  28, 1971  cross-examination 
of  the  company's  presentation  was  completed  and  evidence  and 
testimony  by  members  of  the  Commission  staff  were  introduced 
into  the  record.  Further  hearing  scheduled  for  Dec.  6,  1971. 

Hearing  Aug.  27,  1971.  Hearing  closed. 

Hearing  held  Sept.  8,  9,  and  10,  1971.  Application  includes  request 
for  interim  relief  of  JIO, 500,000,  Hearings  for  interim  request 
held  on  Nov.  15  and  16, 1971.  Staff  presently  engaged  in  investi- 
gation with  respect  to  review  of  company's  exhibits  and  records 
and  preparation  of  staff  exhibits  and  testimony  if  necessary. 

Hearing  Sept.  3,  1971  adjourned.  Staff  investigation  in  progress 
with  respect  to  review  of  applicant's  exhibits  and  records  to 
result  in  preparation  of  staff  exhibits  and  testimony  if  deemed 
necessary. 

Hearing  Sept,  15,  1971.  Hearing  closed. 

Hearing  Sept,  21,  1971  adjourned  to  time  and  place  to  be  set. 

Hearing  Sept.  21,  1971.  Hearing  closed. 

Hearing  Oct,  7,  1971  adiourned.  Staff  investigation  with  respect  to 
review  of  exhibits  and  books  of  the  company  in  progress  to  result 
in  preparation  of  staff  exhibitsand  testimony  if  deemed  necessary 

Hearing  scheduled  for  Now,  16,  1971. 

Hearing  scheduled  for  Nov.  30, 1971. 

Hearing  Nov.  3, 1971.  Adiourned, 

Hearing  Oct.  29,  1971,  Adiourned. 

Hearing  Sept.  30, 1971.  Adjourned. 

Hearing  held  Oct,  18,  1971.  Staff  investigation  in  progress  with 
respect  to  reveiw  of  company's  exhibits  and  records  to  result 
in  preparation  of  staff  testimony  and  exhibits  if  deemed  necessary 

Hearing  Oct   19,  1971. 

Hearing  Oct.  18,  1971. 

Hearing  Nov,  11,  1971, 

Hearing  scheduled  for  Nov.  30,  1971. 

Hearing  scheduled  for  Dec.  2,  1971. 

Hearing  held  Oct.  12,  13,  14  1971, 

First  public  hearing  to  be  held  February  or  March. 

Hearingsetfor  Jan.  25,1972. 

Additional  studies  required. 

Public  hearings  held;  now  under  consideration. 

Oo. 

Do, 

Do 


Public  notice.  Now  under  consideration  (to  be  allowed). 
Do. 


,714,  1?9,  884 


Communications  Comm  ssion: 
rican  Tel,  S  Tel,  Co.; 

^^'•^*'* 54,000,000  Mar,  25,  1958    Effective  Sept.   1,  1958,  subject  to  accounting  order  issued  in 

n-  docket  No,  18128. 

"° 64,000,000  Oct.     1.1969    Effective  Feb.  1. 1970,  subject  to  accounting  order  Issued  in  docket 

Private  line  Teletypewnter  equipment 13,400,000  Jan.     9,1967    EffecUve  Nov'.  1. 1968,  subject  to  accounting  order  issued  in  docket 

Interstate  Public  Message  Telephone  Sen/ice 250,000,000  Nov.  20,  1970    Effective  Jan,   26,    1971,  subject  to  aaounting   order  issued    in 

docket  No,  19129, 

(545,000,000  Jan,  26,1971           Do. 
requested). 


ubtotal.FCC 381,400,000 


Boston  Edison  Co,:  Electric 

rgja  Power  Co.:  Electric.     ' 

it  Penn  Power  Co.:  Electric 

Mc^ongahela  Power  Co.:  Electric , 

«  Power  Co.:  Electric 

)n  Electnc  Co.:  Electric 

olina  Power  &  Light  Co.:  Electric 

Wi^onsin  Michigan  Power  Co.:  Electric 

marva  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Electric 

I  aissippi  Power  &  Light  Co.:  Electric 

mon wealth  Edison  Co.:  Electric 

n  Electric  Co.:  Electric 

I  isouri  Power  &  Light  Co.:  Electric 

ragansett  Electric  Co.:  Electric... 

•  England  Power  Co. :  Electric 

tral  Telephone  &  Utilities  Corp.:  Electric. 
SoLthern  California  Edison  Co.:  Electric 


733.  000 

220, OOu 
13,373 
405,  644 
353,980 
813,889 
823,971 
294,207 
896, 975 
819,381 
454,570 
299,081 
338,453 
030,493 
150,897 
535,  380 
840,  125 


Mar,  30,1970 
May  .5  1970 
June  29,  1970 
.  .do.  .  ... 
Aug.  19,1970 
Dec.  22,  1970 
Sept.  30,  1970 
Nov  9.  1970 
Sept  18,1970 
Dec,  22.  1970 
23,  1970 
27.1971 
28.  1971 

14. 1970 
15,1971 

19. 1971 
23,  1971 


Nov, 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Dec, 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Suspended:  hearing  in  progress. 

Oo. 
Suspended;  hearing  scheduled. 

Do. 
Suspended;  hearing  in  progress. 
Suspended;  awaiting  Commission  decision. 
Suspended;  hearing  in  progress. 
Suspended,  hearing  scheculed. 
Suspended;  hearing  in  progress. 
Suspended;  hearing  scheduled 

Do, 
Suspended,  awaiting  Commission  decision  in  companion  case, 

Oo. 
Suspended;  hearing  scheduled. 

Do, 
11,400,000  rejected;  {200,000  suspended;  hearing  scheduled. 
Suspended;  hearing  scheduled. 
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Commission,  name  of  utility,  and  category 


Amount 
requested 


Date  filed 


Status 


ui«l«inni  PnwBf  Co  •  Electric                                                          Jl, 059,228    Apr,  19, 1971     Pending.                      .    ,,, 

aTpurs5?^«S,';^-dirtrii.\\\\\\\                              ,  654,848    Apr   27,1971    Suspended,  hearing  schedule.. 

?;3ac' Edi'so'S'i'o"'  ElS- '"'"  "'^" :::::::::".  *«:  839    Jui'y    9:  mi    sS&d;  hearing  scheduled. 

c' Sg'e&i^LigK-E^^^^^^^^^^^^^                                                       ,    «.'00    Au;.  19,1971    Pending, 

Rochester  Gas  4  Electric  Corp.:  Electric H?  OM          do                   Do' 

Wi;^^^,rS^n^ft!:^o::-EU^rii::::::::::::::::::::"::::"  '   31:000  -Jine  26:i964-  Suspem^;  consolidated  tor  hearmg  with  another  p-oposed  ra^e 

southern  Indian.  Gas  and  Electric  Co.:  Electric -  132. 274    Aug.  30, 1968   Sus^pende^;^  ^^Sule""'  '"""''  '"""'  '"'"'  '"'"  "' 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp.:  Electric Uf.MS    Nov.  29, 1971    Suspended;  hearing  scheduled, 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.:  Electnc- l'?«'w    hZ  17    971           Do' 

Florida  Power  Corp.:  Electric ?',^'g97    S«     1  1971          dS' 

Gulf  Power  Co.:  Electric ^'^Vk    n^'  15    97      Pending 

Interstate  Power  Co.:  Electric .f^'^f^    ^"^    ^'  ""    ^^""T^ 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.:  Electric l"-™    ^^  ''•  '^"          "°- 

Sub  subtotal,  FPC,  electric 79, 766, 707 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.:  Gas 50, 268, 881    Od.   13, 1969    Before^Commlssion  for  final  action. 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co.:  Gas woo' 000    Aug  16,1965    Awaiting  examiner's  decision  on  rate  of  return;  other  matters  before 

Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co..  Gas »,/uu,uuu«k.      ,              commission  for  final  action, 

Alabama-Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co.:  Gas 1.903,481    SepL   1,1970    R.te^oHeturn  decided;  other  matters  before  Commls^on  lor  fin* 

_    .,   .     T          •    ■     n      f>  .  2  997  748    Aor     11971    Rate  settlement  approved  by  order  issued  January  4,  1972. 

Efpa^o^^u«r6Tco.%ouih  Dii.VG«:::::::^  Sifssiwo    Sepi.30;i970    Examiner  decision'lssued  January  11,  1972;  matter  awa.tingfU.ng 

0*  oXCcpuunA. 

ffldi^S'^^IJ^V  2Z- Gai"^!:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  32:i|  '^"^^  "^'t'  •""''""' '"'"" " """"" 

soufcafu^g^g:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::"  20,585:375  d^ims^  ||j^ersu^asis.^,,j„„,e,i972. 

¥S^rTK;;^o?c^:Gas::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  3^:095:217  oa  usn  H--|t^:3;;l=S!-rf^^3'^n 

Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co.:  Ga, ^.3    96    Aug.      .  9       H|jn^?;^^Xtm°^^^^^^^^^^ 

J^?"''H"„^.?»l'rS=;;^,VrV"r« 9  3183  510    July     1  1971    Tentative  settlement  reached;  agreement  filed  January  10,  1972. 

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  CO..  bas j^g  ^^    ^^^   ib.Wl  Oo. 

^prNaU^iGa^C^;N)wi^^^^  ^^»9    ^une  ^  1^1    H-;^J^^^^^=;;^^^e^^^^                                  ,,,,, 

KS^^[i?al'Sls^orcr:!!:^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  «8:323:823  ap^ 25, mi  ^^^-^^^^^z^UZ^/^^^r'"' °' "^'^' ^" 

....     c  „•,.  r,.  r-o  .r-,c  17,946,398    Apr.  22, 1971     Tentative  settlement  reached  on  all  but  one  issue,  sgreement  *^l»d 

Cities  Service  bas  t^o,.  bds — '^                       i.^^^^  g  ^^-j^ 

n      .<    ,      r     T -„,~i„;„n  rn  ■  n,.^  9  647  370    Apr,  16, 1971     Tentative  settlement  reached;  agreement  filed  Sept  8,  1971, 

Great  Lakes  Gas  Transrnission  Co..  Gas 56  079  803    Nov,  13  1970    Tentative  settlement  reached  on  all  but  two  issues;  agreement 

United  Gas  ripe  Line  uo..  bas - ■                                             filed  Nov.  22  1971, 

_     ..      ,    .          ....    „j  u«,.  r.,  .r,-  30  687  061     Oct      1,1970    Company  has  tiled  tor  Commission  approval  a  Settlement  Stipula- 

The  Manufacturers  Light  and  Heat  Co.:  Gas ^^-ob'.  "oi    uci.     i,              ^^v^  ^y^  Agreement,  opposition  has  been  Med. 

Home  Gas  Co  ■  Gas                                                                                                      3,899,266    Oct     1,1970           Do, 

"^iX^il^^^^^"^''-'-"'"'-^^^^  33,333;SoO     Ocl:     l:l970            II 

Kentucky  Gas  Transmission  Corp,:  Gas ??™nOO    Oct"     l' 1970           Do' 

KVu"G°afco'"(?as''' v"::"::::".  ^^"^  o'l;  I:"'"     II 

Unileu  ruei  uas  bo..  bas i9  (;c,i  r^nn    r\rt      1  1970           Do 

Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co.:  Gas ef"?^^"    ^"-      '   '  =  '"    Upanncs  to  be  scheduled 

Midwestern  Gas  Transmission  Co.:  Gas 21,  792,  622    Sept.  30,   9/0    Hearings  to  be  scneouiec. 

East  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co.;  Gas H^^'noo    SenMB    970           Do' 

Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Lines    Inc.;  Gas IM  396  100    Sept    1  1970     Commission  order  issued  12-23-71,  postponing  consideration  of 

Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.;  Gas lus,  :s3d,  ivaj    «p                       motion  to  approve  settlement  agreemenL 

.     ..        .,  ,      IP     p„    r„  16  293  437    June  16,  197(     Hearings  scheduled  tor  February  29,  1972,  Compary  has  filed  for 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co,.  Gas. 2'378'550    Nov.  14,1969        Commission  approval  of  its  Settlement  Stipulation  and  Agree- 

3?:  830' 641     Aug.  15'.  1%9        ment. 

„    ..        .,  ,      IP     r„r,^  2  097  281    Dec,  27,  1971    Undc  Staff  Analysis. 

Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.;  Gas s'qnR    n^r    20  19n           Do 

The  Sylvania  Corp.;  Gas.,..           ^^f^    g^^'  f^%\           ^°- 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co,:  Gas t' ,q^    ntr    72    9              Do 

Uwrenceburg  Gas  Transmission  Corp.:  Gas ^^iV(i    nlr    u'   97             Do 

United  Natural  Gas  Co.;  Gas "3,204    Dec.  l«,  s-             uo. 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co.;  Gas ^'    ^^J-    \\l-\           „"• 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co,:  Gas „  ="°    ^^^-  „    07            nn 

Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Corp.;  Gas 33.4b2    Nov,  2  ,  la/i           uo. 

Southwest  Gas  Corp.;  Gas ^^,721    Nov    18,19/1           uo. 

Baca  Gas  Gathering  System,  Inc.:  Gas ■                :  \i  W\     Awaiting  Commission  opmion. 

Western  Transmission  Corp.:  Gas f'  "^    ^^p-  '^'  j^,;    Hearings  being  scheduled. 

Uwrenceburg  Gas  Transmission  Corp.:  Gas -  208,98b    Oct.    ^^.  is^i     neairngs  oe.  g  sc  eu 

8:289    Feb:  18!  1971  Do. 

17,339    June  23, 1970  Do. 

60  329     Mar.  25.1970  Do. 

238.600     Aug.  26,  1969  Do, 

■  ,;„„  P„  .  p„  1614  158    Oct.    15,1970    Awaiting  Commission  opinion  on  prior  rale  cases. 

Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co,:  Gas-. 6  032  054    Mar,  16: 1970           Do 

3:349,000    Aug.    1, 1%8  Do. 

Subtotal,  FPC,  Gas. ^J,"'  '"■  f^^ 

Subtotal,  FPC,  electric  and  gas 39U,  ^^^^^ 

Grand  total,  all  categories,  State  and  Federal 5, 086, 100, 136 

I  Rate  schedules  No.  4  and  5  suspended  and  industrial  rate  ot  25  cents  per  MCF  granted  (no  of  approximately  $7'>0,00l„ 

dollar  amount).  1  4.  nt  Fi>h  ■    19/; 

<  Purchased  gas  adjustment.  r A  r,  Js  rnmh  nerl  ot  heanno  curnoses 

.  Fuel  adiustment  based  on  1970  costs,  j.  ^///,^^;,°:,';;,^'„e  a^l^t  oHevenue  requiremen,  is  indicated  represent  ^aher  srn.ll  com- 

;      l'r"eq^  rfnd^g    n,  was  limited  to  the  increased  wholesale  cost  of  gas  ,0  the  gas  utility  PJ-^or  instances  w^-e  -^-1  a^,^;^'«-l;;,7,|i^/,^-;rp^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Kr;^ht'^ll°lSsTa?:!r^Te?'2^:r,lSfctl-^,'^tL"'F';^er^^  L"i      -^^"^^J^'t^orsef^^^aT^^aVbrne^crry^^fein^dividualcase. 

l:Vn^s?a'^^uirk'e^res';o^'^!^^7erd?,;^  i^r^orerTt^n'iVr^o^S'ef  The^tt' of  ^^  ^PC  dafa  indicate  rate  increase  requests  as  of  Dec.  31, 1971. 
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HISTORY  OF  RECOMPUTATION 


I]r 


Nr 


.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
on   a  subject   in   which   this 
the  other  House,  and  all  Presl- 
beginning  with  President  Eisen- 
excepting  John  Kennedy,  have 
derelict.  That  subject  is  recomputa- 
of  military  retired  pay;  namely,  bas- 
retired  pay  as  a  percentage  of  active 
pay,  giving  increases  or  decreases 
retirees  as  those  are  received  by 
duty  personnel, 
have  introduced  several  bills  since 
to  the  Congress  in  1966,  on  this 
,  but  have  never  been  able  to  ob- 
action,  with  the  explanation  that 
the  wron^  done  our  retired  uni- 
personnel,  officers,  enlisted,  and 
would  be  too  expensive.  This  dur- 
a  time  when  we  have  poured  un- 
bilUons  into  a  war  which  cannot 
and  domestic  programs  of  Icnown 
.lonable  value.  A  small  portion  of 
)f  these  funds  would  have  more  than 
for  this  obligation. 

the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 

not  totally  familiar  with  this  prob- 

r  should  like  to  recount  this  historic 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9,  1972 


Re|tirement  for  officers  of  the  uni- 
servlces  began  in  1870  and  for  en- 
personnel  in  1885.  Each  time  active 
pay  was  Increased  or  decreased  so 
-etired  pay,  always  in  direct  rela- 
0  that  active  duty  pay. 
1922,  President  Harding,  like  his 
isor  36  years  later.  President  Eisen- 
'.  deprived  officers  alone  of  this  re- 


form Jd 
list€< 
duty 
was 
tion 
In 
succefesor 
howe  r, 
computation. 


1926,  the  Congress  restored  recom- 

lon  saying  that  the  1922  act  had 

a  violation  of  "the  basic  law  under 

they  had )  gained  their  retirement 


_930,  the  Secretary  of  War  conceded 
imputed  contributions  were  made  by 
ss,    while   on    active   dutv— active 
pay  rates  were  depressed  in  con- 
ation of  retirement  benefits    This 
leen   recognized  In  each  congres- 
■    and  executive  study  since  includ- 
1-  j_f  second  quadrennial  review  of 
mihtatry  compensation  submitted  to  the 
1    of    the    House    and    Senate 
Services  Committee  on  January 
which  states  in  volume  1,  page 


1972, 


lar  MUltary  Compensation  la  de- 
by  7%  to  reflect  on  lmput«<l  con- 
-   toward  the  member's  retirement 


]933,  when  active  duty  pav  was  re- 
i  so  was  retired  pay. 
J  948,  the  first  serious  recent  study 
formed    retired   pay    was    made, 
recommended  continuance  of  the 
'  system  as  a  convenience  to  the 
rather    than    burden    the 
States  with  the  cost  of  a  con- 
tributory system. 

.  the  Congress  incorporated  the 
system     into     title     10 
States  Code  so  that  recomputa- 
tl:  ereafter  was  expressly  required. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1958,  without  asking  repeal  of  the 
recomputatlon  statute,  President  Elsen- 
hower attempted  to  deprive  all  retirees 
of  any  increase  In  retired  pay.  However, 
the  Congress  insisted  that  rights  of  re- 
tirees be  recognized.  Those  on  active  duty 
were  given  a  6',2-percent  increase  while 
retirees  were  given  a  6-percent  increase. 
In  1961,  this  House  passed  recomputa- 
tlon legislation  on  which  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  other  body. 

In  1962.  President  Kennedy  attempted 
to  fulfill  his  promise  and  requested  re- 
computation.  The  result  of  this  request 
was,  indeed,  strange. 

In  1963,  the  recomputatlon  legisla- 
tion—title  10— was  repealed,  and  a  cost- 
of-hvmg  increase  for  retirees  was  estab- 
lished, which  has  resulted  In  a  stagger- 
ing loss  to  each  retiree,  so  that  now  there 
are  10  different  scales  for  retirees,  all  of 
whom  have  the  same  obligation 

It  is  against  this  background  which  I 
asked  this  House  to  act  on  my  Dills,  but 
to  no  avail. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place,  In  1959, 
President  Eisenhower  was  saying  that 
recomputatlon  "involves  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice of  the  Government"  and  that  the 
1958  legislation  was  a  "flaw." 

In  1960,  the  Vice  President  called  the 
situation  unjust  pay  discrimination,  un- 
fair treatment,  and  an  injustice. 

In  1962,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
noted  the  need  to  reestablish  fairness  and 
eliminate  the  penalties  being  applied  to 
the  oldest  group  of  retirees  and  Inequities 
of  the  present  sj-st^m. 

In  1968,  candidate  Nixon  promised  If 
elected  to  urge  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  to  pass  legislation  then 
pending  and  sponsored  by  Senator 
Tower,  to  correct  the  unfair  discrimina- 
tion against  the  older  retirees,  the  in- 
tolerable and  unfair  burden,  and  in- 
justice. 

To  date,  no  action  has  been  taken. 

We  continue  to  penalize  these  retirees 
whose  only  fault  was  to  relv  upon  the 
word  of  the  United  States  that  if  the  re- 
tirees served  their  time,  and  made  their 
contributions,  they  would  receive  the 
benefits  promised  them.  We,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  have  in  effect 
passed  a  special  tax  asse.ssed  against  the 
retirees. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  group  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  Contra  Costa  County,  has  taken 
the  lead  asainst  this  background  of  frus- 
tration by  both  congressional  and  Presi- 
dential inaction.  There  is  now  pending 
an  action  in  the  court  of  claims  to  es- 
tablish their  legal  rights,  so  that  for 
those  people  on  active  duty  prior  to  1958 
the  United  States  will  keep  its  word. 

I  hope  that  the  courts  will  do  what 
many  of  us  have  promised  but  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish. 
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LATF  RECEIVES  STRONG  LATIN 
AMERICAN  SUPPORT 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  MAflSACHTJariTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   have 
watched  carefully  during  the  past  3  years 


I 


the  development  of  the  Latin  American 
Teaching  Fellowships— LATF— program 
of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy. I  have  been  pleased  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Board 
of  the  LATF  program,  along  with  several 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
the  Congress:  Congressman  Macdonald 
Congressman  Fascell,  Congressman 
Phaser,  Senator  Church  and  Senator 
Javits. 

The  LATF  program  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note  because  of  the  dynamic  expan- 
sion which  it  has  maintained  during  the 
recent  years.  The  program  now  has  60 
young  scholars  and  scientists  teaching  in 
universities  in  12  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  program  will  have  over  100 
fellows  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  1972. 
This  represents  a  1,000-percent  increase 
in  only  4  years. 

The  process  and  technique  of  LATF  Is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  In  Vene- 
zuela. Mr.  Stephen  M.  Johnson,  director 
of  the  LATF  program  in  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  points  out  in  his  article  "L.A. 
Teaching  Fellowships— Reversing  the 
Brain  Drain,"  which  appeared  In  the 
November-December  issue  of  Business 
Venezuela,  how  the  LATF  program  has 
developed  In  Venezuela.  I  am  including 
Mr.  Johnson's  article  in  the  Record  since 
I  feel  certain  that  it  wUl  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  are  concerned  with  our  rela- 
tionships with  Latin  America. 

I  share  the  views  of  Representative 
Don  Fraser,  my  colleague  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  who  said: 

And  I  believe  this  applies  to  all  programs, 
governmental,  private,  and  mixed — must  In- 
teract with  local  Institutions  In  a  plan  that 
has  been  defined  by  the  local  Institution  and 
which  Is  Implemented  under  their  direction. 
This  approach  has  been  the  hallmarlc  of  the 
Innovative  Tufta  program. 

More  than  20  fellows  will  be  teaching 
in  Venezuela  by  the  end  of  1972  under 
the  LATF  program.  I  note  with  real 
interest  that  many  of  the  LATF  fel- 
lows in  that  country  are  associated  with 
the  Universidad  Simon  Bolivar,  which 
is  weU  on  its  way  to  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence in  scientific  and  technological 
studies  in  Latin  America. 

I  have  been  very  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  LATF  program  has 
managed  to  develop  so  rapidly.  The  key 
seems  to  be  the  active  involvement  of 
the  program  with  local  institutions,  and 
LATF  is  responding  to  their  clearly 
expressed  needs  and  requirements. 

In  summary,  here  is  an  education  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America  that  has  demon- 
strated drive,  innovation  and  Imagina- 
tion. LATF,  particularly  in  Venezuela, 
has  demonstrated  a  great  capacity  for 
growth.  The  reason  is  summed  up  In  the 
comment.s  of  Dr.  Ignacio  Iribarren  of  the 
Universidad  Simon  Bolivar  who  said : 

I  dare  say,  as  a  Venezuelan  who  dedicates 
his  efforts  to  education,  that  L.A.T.F.  Is 
making  an  Important  contribution  to  our 
country.  .  .  . 

It  is  my  firm  view  that  this  spirit  and 
technique  should  characterize  all  of  our 
development  effoits  in  Latin  America— 
not  only  because  it  is  right — but  espe- 
cially, because  it  works.  The  experience 
of  LATF  and  of  its  distingmshed  Rep- 
resentative In  Latin  America,  Mr.  Steve 
Johnson,  indicates  that  this  is  so.  Mr. 
Johnson's  article  follows: 
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Taixnt  RECRurrMENT:  LA  Teaching  Fellow- 
ships— Reversing  the  Brain  Drain 
(By  Stephen  M.  Johnson) 

(Note. — Mr.  Stephen  M.  Johnson  Is  Direc- 
tor of  the  Latin  American  Teaching  Fellow- 
ships in  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  A  graduate 
of  Northwestern  University,  he  received  his 
law  degree  from  Tulane  University  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar.  Before  coming 
to  Caracas,  he  served  as  an  L.A.TJ".  Fellow 
in  Santiago.  Chile,  where  he  developed  a 
course  on  Anglo-American  Public  Law  at  the 
Cathaollc  University  and  worked  as  a  legsU 
Intern  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  essential  cause  of 
underdevelopment  Is  the  scarcity  of  qualified 
people  for  Industry,  government,  research 
and  other  Important  aresis."  Those  are  the 
words  of  a  prominent  university  educator  at 
Universidad  Blm6n  Bolivar,  a  university 
committed  to  eradicating  this  root  cause  of 
underdevelopment  through  a  decided  orien- 
tation towards  technical  and  scientific  fields 
offering  degrees  In  such  fields  as  Computer 
Science,  Engineering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences. 

University  authorities  acknowledge  that 
their  main  dlflflculty  has  been  recruiting  suit- 
ably qualified  teachers  in  these  areas. 

One  program  Is  meeting  demand  for  highly 
skilled  professors  and  doing  so  in  a  unique 
way.  The  program  Is  Latin  American  Teach- 
ing Fellowships,  administered  by  means  of 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at 
Tufts  University  In  Medford,  Massachusetts. 

What  makes  It  unique? 

The  support  of  the  business  community. 
In  particular  the  multinational  corporation, 
within  Venezuela  and  throughout  rUne  other 
Latin  American  countries  where  the  program 
Is  opertlng. 

Started  some  six  years  ago  with  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  Latin  American 
Teaching  Fellowships  undertok  to  send  PhD 
candidates  to  Central  and  South  America  to 
complete  dissertation  research  while  at  the 
same  time  making  a  solid  contribution 
through  their  active  participation  within  the 
classroom  of  Latin  American  universities. 
In  this  fashion,  L.A.T.P.  Fellows  have  taught 
courses  not  heretofore  offered  within  the  nor- 
mal curriculum  and  assisted  full -time  pro- 
fessors. Imparting  the  benefit  of  their  train- 
ing In  both  the  substance  and  the  method- 
ology of  their  subject. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  program  was 
best  described  by  Profesor  William  S.  Barnes, 
of  the  Fletcher  School,  founder  and  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Board  of 
L.A.T.F.: 

"We  didn't  want  to  send  graduate  students 
to  Latin  America  who  would  be  asking  a  lot 
of  questions  and  not  making  a  contribution. 
We  didn't  want  our  Fellows  to  be  wandering 
minstrels." 

From  the  outset,  private  industry  has 
played  a  major  role  In  the  success  and  growth 
of  this  effort  through  its  financial  support, 
both  In  the  form  of  donations  and  by  asso- 
ciating L.A.TJ.  Fellows  with  their  firms  as 
"Interns". 

UNIQUE    features 

The  Internship  component  of  this  program 
is  its  most  unique  feature.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, L.A.T.F.  Fellows,  specialists  In 
such  areas  as  economics,  business,  adminis- 
tration, law  and,  more  recently,  the  physical 
sciences,  work  on  a  flexible  part-time  basis 
for  periods  of  up  to  three  years  with  private 
enterprise  whUe  simultaneously  teaching  at 
local  universities. 

Originally  conceived  as  an  alternate  means 
of  financing  when  the  Ford  Foundation 
made  a  major  policy  decision  to  divert  re- 
sources previously  allocated  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can programs  to  tirban  areas  within  the 
U.S.,  the  internship  component  of  L.A.TJ?. 
has  demonstrated  advantages  not  present 
when  the  program  was  solely  academic. 
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First,  the  multinational  corporation  re- 
ceives a  direct  benefit  as  the  Intern  works 
with  them  directly  in  their  own  operation. 
The  Intern  comes  to  the  company  with  real 
skills  and  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  about 
the  culture  and  the  language  of  the  country. 
He  also  serves  as  a  direct  link  between  the 
company  and  the  university  where  he 
teaches. 

One  top  executive  of  an  Important  manu- 
facturing concern  In  Venezuela  has  summed 
up  that  link: 

"The  student  at  our  local  university 
gains  the  profit  from  the  Intern's  U.S.  edu- 
cation and  practical  application  from  the 
Intern's  exposure  to  commerce  in  the  stu- 
dent's country.  We  feel  this  dual  effect  Im- 
portant to  the  development  of  our  student 
population.  It  gives  them  another  viewpoint 
which  is  frequently  Ignored  or  unavailable 
from  other  types  of  teachers." 

Second,  the  Latin  American  university 
receives  a  first-rate  teacher  for  the  two  to 
three-year  period  that  the  Fellow  serves  as 
an  Intern.  Because  one  Is  a  much  more  effec- 
tive teacher  the  second  and  third  year,  this 
time  factor  is  significant.  Also,  because  the 
living  stipend  of  the  Fellow  Is  provided 
by  the  company,  the  university's  frequently 
limited  resources  are  not  further  dUuted. 

Third,  the  teaching  intern,  because  of  his 
novel  experience,  gains  a  much  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  In  the  country 
where  he  works  and.  \ipon  returning  to  the 
U.S.  to  work  or  teach,  brings  with  him  his 
understanding  and  awareness. 

Participating  companies.  In  exchange  for 
the  services  of  an  Intern,  commonly  cover  the 
Fellow's  roundtrlp  transportation  and  rea- 
sonable baggage  allowance  and  provide  his 
monthly  stipend  which  averages  between 
$550  and  $650,  payable  directly  to  L.A.T.P. 
to  avoid  confUct  with  local  labor  law  sti- 
pulations. 

One  banking  firm  active  in  Latin  America 
has  acknowledged  the  modest  cost  of  con- 
tracting the  services  of  an  L.A.T.F.  Intern: 
the  bank  frequently  pays  as  much  as  $32,000 
to  bring  down  one  of  its  own  trainees  for  a 
one  year  period. 

The  duration  of  the  Intenwhlp  arrange- 
ment varies  from  two  to  three  years  and  the 
firm  maintains  the  right  to  cancel  the  as- 
sociation at  any  time. 

FILL  IMPORTANT  GAPS 

The  experience  of  the  multinational  cor- 
poration In  Venezuela  with  L.A.TJ".  Interns 
has  revealed  that  these  highly  specialized 
people  can  fill  Important  gape  in  local  plan- 
ning, market  research  or  legal  projects. 

An  example  is  the  case  of  a  major  chemi- 
cal firm  who  put  Its  economist  Intern  to  work 
devising  alternate  funding  strategies  for  its 
bulk  chemical  facilities  while  also  doing  con- 
tingency planning  for  the  company  In  the 
event  Venezuela  Joins  the  Andean  Common 
Market. 

As  automotive  company  made  the  decision 
to  sponsor  an  L.A.T.F.  lawyer  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  after  its  flj^t  Intern  became  in 
effect  the  legal  middleman  between  parent 
company  counsel  and  the  local  firm  of  at- 
torneys. The  L.A.T.F.  Intern  centralized  com- 
pany contracts  and  made  possible  a  verifica- 
tion of  attorney  billings.  Although  not  a 
Venezuelan  lawyer,  he  was  able  to  save  the 
company  time  and  money  by  researching 
basic  points  of  law  on  his  own.  This  experi- 
ence led  the  automotive  company  to  asso- 
ciate a  second  Intern,  also  an  attorney,  with 
Its  Chilean  subsidiary. 

On  the  basis  of  such  resiUts,  IBM  asked  for 
and  received  the  services  of  an  L.A.T.F.  in- 
tern trained  in  law,  bringing  to  four  the 
number  of  Fellows  associated  with  that  com- 
pany in  as  many  Latin  American  countries. 

A  national  program,  Latin  American 
Teaching  Fellowshlpe  annually  receives  over 
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200  applications  from  top  universities  all  over 
North  America. 

Although  the  majority  of  Fellows  are  U.S. 
citizens,  that  is  not  a  pre-requlslte  U->  appli- 
cation. In  fact,  a  reading  o!  the  roster  reveals 
citizens  of  such  countries  as  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, England,  Mexico.  Chile.  Colombia. 
Braizll  and  Argentina.  As  a  vehicle  that  en- 
ables and  Indeed  encourages  Latin  Atnericans 
to  return  to  their  own  or  neighboring  coun- 
tries, the  L.A  T.F.  program  Is  also  seen  as 
a  means  of  reversing  the  so-called  "brain 
drain". 

During  the  current  year.  34  Fellows  were 
selected.  As  they  Join  their  colleagues  already 
working  and  teaching  In  Latin  .America,  they 
will  bring  the  number  of  active  Fellows  to 
approximately  60  spread  over  10  countries 
from  Mexico  t«,  quite  Uteraily.  Tierra  del 
Fuego  where  LATPer  Eugene  McCarthy  has 
conducted  seminars. 

An  Intern  with  the  Chilean  National  Ol! 
Company  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  and  a 
Chemistry  profes.sor  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Valparaiso.  Chile,  Gene  McCarthy, 
whose  British  accent  assures  no  relationship 
to  the  former  Senator  from  Minnesota,  is 
typical  of  the  caliber  of  Fellow  selected.  A 
PhD  in  Organic  Chemistry  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  Gene  has  worked 
with  two  Nobel  Prize  Laureates:  Melvln  Cal- 
vin at  Berkeley  and  Konrad  Block  of  Harvard 
University  while  a  post-doct-oral  research 
grant  recipient. 

ORIENTATION    SESSION 

Prior  to  departUig  for  Latin  America  to 
assume  their  responsibilities,  the  group  of 
selected  candidates  is  brought  to  the  Fletcher 
School  for  a  week's  orientation  session,  Thla 
fall  the  34  Fellows  and  their  wives  Joined  ex- 
ecutives from  GUlette  and  Arthur  D.  Little  to 
discuss  the  private  sector  in  Latin  America 
and  the  role  of  private  foreign  capital  and 
the  multinational  corporation.  Also  on  hand 
for  a  similar  seminar  v.as  U.S.  Congres.sman 
Donald  Fraser,  who  serves,  along  with  Repre- 
sentative H.  Bradford  Morse  and  Seiiator 
Jacob  Javits,  on  the  L.A.T.F.  National  Ad- 
visory Board. 

From  the  group  of  selected  candidates,  five 
will  be  heading  for  Venezuela  where  they  will 
be  teaching  at  such  ui.sututions  as  Univer- 
sidad de  Orlente.  Universidad  Catolira  .^n- 
dres  Bello  and  Universidad  Simon  Boll\ar. 

At  a  time  which  many  feel  Is  decisive  to 
U.S. -Latin  American  relations,  participating 
U.S.  business  can  feel  the  same  measure  of 
pride  as  the  LATF  Fellows  themselves  to 
hear  comments  like  the  one  recently  made 
by  a  university  professor  and  administrator: 

"I  dare  say,  as  a  Venezuelan  who  dedicates 
his  efforts  to  education,  that  LATF  is 
making  an  important  contribution  to  our 
country  .   .  ." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW   LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    low.l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks;  "Where  is  dadd.v?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  .■ipiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  Amencan  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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TTER  FROM  AMERICAN  COTTON 
SHIPPERS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

"^r   ARKANSAS 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1972 


ALEXANDER.   Mr.  Speaker,   re- 
cently I  submitted  an  article  enUtled. 
fe  at  the  Jugular,"  March  1,  page 
Congressional    Record,    for    the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

sequently,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 

letter  from  Mr.  Neal  P.  GlUen,  vice  pres- 

and  general  counsel  of  the  Amerl- 

Cotton  Shippers   Association,   who 

IS  plagiarism  of  material  which  ap- 

in  a  similar  article.  In  order  to 

record  straight,  a  copy  of  a  letter 

Mr.  Gillen  to  the  editors  of  the 

Ame  rtcan  Cotton  Grower  is  attached 

Tlie  letter  foUows: 

Amevican  Cotton  Shippers  Ass{tiation. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  6,  1972. 
E>f:    Plagiarism   can   be   avoided 
appropriate  credit  is  given  to  the  ac- 
author  of  the  cited  material.  The  at- 
artlcle  printed  In  the  Congres-sional 
by   Representative  WUllam    Alexan- 
replete  with  material  that  should  havp 
credited  to  the  American  CJotttm  Ship- 
Association,  or  this  writer, 
the  benefit  of  your  editorial  staff,  1 
a  copy  of  our  testimony  presented 
Subcommittee   on   Agricultural    Ex- 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
and  Forestry.  The   writer  testified  on 
ber  5,  1971   when  the  Subcommittee 
hearings  to   ascertain  the  effects  of 
"-  strike  on  U.S.  agriculture.  If  you 
the  attached  article  and  testimony, 
note  many  similarities. 

in  quotation  is  probably  the  most 

single    rule    in    both    print    and 

Journalism.   I  would  respectfully 

out  that  the  quotation  attributed  to 

S.  Supreme  Court,  "neither  party  has 

~ht  In  Its  relations  with  any  other  to 

In  acts  or  practices  which  Jeopardize 

health,  safety,  or  Interest",  was  never 

I  by   that    distinguished    body.    This 
tge  was  taken  from  the  preamble  of 

labor    Management    Relations    Act    of 

the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  A  careful  read- 

the  attached  testimony  by  your  edl- 

II  set  the  record  straight. 
Sincerely, 

Nkal  p.  GnjUEN. 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel. 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  1972 
NATIONAL  WINNER 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 


or  HAWAn 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9,  1972 


.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Amer- 
ten  take  for  granted  that  we  live 
c  emocracy.  That  we  have  the  free- 
o  do  whatever  we  please,  within 
"ts  of  the  law,  is  our  constitutional 
Yet,  how  many  of  us  stop  to  think 
freedom  and  democracy  really 
and  how  fortunate  we  are  to  have 


Evan  Spangler  of  Fort  Shafter, 
did    and    he    expressed    his 
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thoughts  in  a  very  eloquent  and  sincere 
way.  He  expressed  his  thoughts  through 
a  speech  entered  in  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars'  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
In  December.  He  was  this  week  declared 
the  national  winner  of  that  contest. 

We  of  Hawaii  are  especially  proud  of 
Evan's  achievements.  He  Is  a  Junior  at 
Radford  High  School  in  Honolulu  and 
recently  became  an  Eagle  Scout. 

I  am  proud  to  share  with  you  today, 
Evan  Spangler's  winning  Voice  of 
Democracy  speech: 

Mt  REspoNsmnjTT  to  Prejbom 
By  Evan  Spangler 
Demographers  tell  us  that  some  where  In 
this  world  a  baby  Is  born  every  three  sec- 
onds—that   In    the    United    States    a    new 
American  Is  born  every  seven  seconds. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  man,  with  his 
great  capacity  to  create  and  produce,  has  no 
choice  over  the  time,  place  or  ancestry  of  his 
birth.  That  I  am  an  American  is  an  accident 
To  be  born  free  Is  an  accident. 
But  to  live  free  Is  a  challenge. 
In  the  divided  city  of  Berlin  In  1945  Peter 
Pechter  was  bom  and  by  accident   in  the 
Communlst-controUed      sector.      Seventeen 
years  later,  Peter  Pechter  was  working  as  an 
apprentice   mason  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Infamous  Berlin  wall. 

As  he  looked  at  the  wall,  he  clearly  under- 
stood the  challenge  to  live  free.  One  day 
during  his  lunch  break,  Peter  made  his  de- 
cision. 

Without  a  second  thought,  he  hurdled  the 
barbed  wire  barricade,  dashed  across  the 
sandy  strip  between  the  wire  and  the  wall 
and  clawed  his  way  to  the  top. 

A  volley  of  pistol  fire  cut  him  down.  East 
Berllners  watched  terrified  as  his  body  fell 
For  an  hour  he  lay  bleeding,  screaming  for 
help,  clutching  at  the  sand.  When  his  youth- 
ful body  became  quiet  and  cold,  the  Com- 
munist soldiers  carried  him  away. 

To  be  born  free  Is  an  accident.  To  live 
free  Is  a  challenge.  To  die  free  Is  an  obliga- 
tion. * 

Because  I  was  born  free,  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  freedom.  It  Is  an  Inescapable  re- 
sponsibility that  was  born  at  Valley  Forge 
nurtured  at  New  Orleans,  tempered  at  Shl- 
loh  and  Gettysburg,  and  tested  In  the  Belleau 
Wood. 

My  defense  of  freedom  is  not  always  by  the 
sword.  I  defend  freedom  when  I  exercise  my 
r«ponslbllUles  as  an  American  citizen 
through  constitutional  processes  that  have 
prevailed  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

My  freedom  of  speech  Is  only  as  strong  as 
the  free  speech  enjoyed  by  my  fellow  citizens. 
If  their  voices  are  restrained,  then  my  voice 
Is  hushed  also.  Voltaire  recognized  this  re- 
sponsibility when  he  said.  "I  disagree  with 
what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death 
your  right  to  say  It." 

To  be  born  free  Is  an  accident;  to  live  free 
Is  a  challenge. 

I  face  up  to  this  challenge  when  I  express 
my  views  through  letters  to  my  representa- 
tives In  government  and  through  letters  to 
the  editors  of  newspapers.  In  another  year  I 
will  exercise  my  responslbllltv  to  freedom 
through  the  ballot  box.  recognizing  that  If  I 
faU  to  vote  I  have  weakened  the  legacv  of 
my  forefathers.  ' 

I  must  not  abuse  my  freedom.  To  do  so  Is 
to  risk  Its  loss.  Any  freedom  that  I  enjoy  at 
the  expense  of  my  fellow  man  !s  mockery  I 
strengthen  my  freedom  when  I  champion  the 
rights  of  others.  We  are  a  nation  of  laws  and 
not  a  nation  of  men.  Frederic  Bastlat  wrote- 
"Liberty  does  not  exist  because  men  have 
made  laws.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  because 
freedom  existed  beforehand  that  caused  men 
to  make  laws  In  the  first  place.  The  law  ex- 
ists only  to  protect  freedom." 
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To  be  bom  free  Is  an  accident;  to  live  free 
Is  a  challenge;  and  to  die  free  U  an  obUea- 

tlon.  ° 

The  defense  of  freedom  Is  my  obligation  for 
history  dociiments  that  once  a  people  lost 
their  freedom,  they  never  regained  It.  I  ac- 
cept my  obligation  knowing  fuU  well  the 
price.  I  abhor  war  and  the  anguish  it  reapo. 
Yet  I  cannot  Ignore  the  alternative  for  as 
General  Omar  Bradley  observed:  "A  soldiers 
pack  Is  not  so  heavy  as  a  prisoner's  chalna." 

Another  American  said:  "If  we  do  not  de- 
fend freedom  we  will  lose  It,  and  if  we  fall 
I  fear  we  will  face  teUlng  our  children  what 
It  was  we  found  more  precious  than  free- 
dom." 

Peter  Pechter  understood  the  consequence 
that  day  when  he  dashed  to  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

I  understand  It,  too.  I  accept  my  reaponsl- 
bUlty  because  to  be  bom  free  Is  an  accident- 
to  live  free  Is  my  challenge;  and  to  die  free 
Is  my  obligation. 


EFFECTS   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  support  this  bill  which  will  help  check 
skyrocketing  unemployment  in  those 
communities  which  have  the  greatest 
need  for  federally  assisted  public  works 
programs.  Those  areas  which  suflfer  most 
from  the  ravaging  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment; namely,  our  black  communities— 
where  imemployment  rates  are  more 
than  double  those  of  the  national  aver- 
age—are likely  to  be  significantly  as- 
sisted. 

The  national  average  of  6  percent  un- 
employment represents  a  tragic  waste  of 
manpower.  Manpower  which,  if  the  tre- 
mendous resources  of  tliis  country  were 
put  behind  an  honest  effort  to  achieve 
full  employment,  would  make  a  vast  con- 
tribution to  the  further  human  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

In  1972,  as  in  the  past  2  years,  we  are 
faced  with  the  specter  of  rising  unem- 
ployment figures.  More  and  more  people 
want  to  enter  the  job  market,  only  to 
find  that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  jobs 
available  for  them.  They  want  to  work, 
but  the  jobs  are  not  there.  This  6-percent 
figure,  therefore.  Is  wasteful  and  tragic. 
If  we  turn  our  attention  away  from 
the  national  unemployment  figure  for  a 
moment,  and  concentrate,  as  we  must, 
on  where  the  real  problems  of  imderem- 
ployment  and  imemplojTnent  rests,  the 
picture  is  even  more  distressing. 

We  see  areas  containing  millions  of 
people  where  the  unemployment  figure 
Is  12  percent.  We  see,  in  certain  groups, 
such  as  men  between  the  ages  of  17  to 
24  years  old,  35  to  50  percent  unemploy- 
ment. We  see  minimal  social  services  in 
areas  whose  density  of  population  re- 
quires that  social  services  be  numerous 
and  effective.  We  see  a  devastating  lack 
of  permanent  public  facilities.  This  bill, 
if  enacted  and  signed  by  the  President, 
will  begin  to  alleviate  some  of  these  seri- 
ous problems  in  our  communities  most 
seriously  affected  by  unemployment. 
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In  addition  to  the  most  important  rem- 
edial aspects  of  this  bill,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  also  draws  the  national  attention 
to  those  areas  which  suffer  from  chronic 
unemplojTnent  or  underemployment.  It  is 
important  to  remember  the  unforgivably 
bad  conditions  that  are  allowed  to  exist 
in  so  many  of  our  black  communities, 
despite  the  abimdant  wealth  that  Amer- 
ica possesses.  We  have  the  capacity  to 
develop  these  areas  as  we  have  developed 
other  areas  of  our  country  and,  in  fact, 
other  areas  of  the  free  world. 

My  own  city,  the  city  of  Detroit,  is 
illustrative  of  the  reasons  why  H.R.  13300 
should  be  supported  fully  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  interested  in  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  unemployment  In 
this  country. 

For  example,  a  recent  national  business 
publication,  reported  that  while  only  3.7 
of  the  white  males  in  metropolitan  De- 
troit were  unemployed,  in  the  black 
community  there  was  a  30-percent  imem- 
ployment figure  for  the  same  age  group. 
In  late  February  of  last  year  1  out  of  8 
Detroiters  were  out  of  work.  In  the  inner 
city,  nearly  1  in  4  persons  was  imem- 
ployed. 

Because  of  a  dwindling  tax  base,  De- 
troit, like  most  of  our  large  cities,  finds 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  its 
social  services;  much  less  expand  them  to 
meet  f  utiu-e  needs. 

H.R.  13300  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  twin  challenges  of  severe  im- 
employment rates  and  the  lack  of  public 
services  in  our  Nation's  most  economi- 
cally crippled  communities.  Last  year  I 
supported  a  similar  bill  to  aid  those  areas 
of  our  Nation  with  extra  liigh  unemploy- 
ment. The  need  has  grown  greater  since 
then,  and  I  support  this  bill  which  would 
raise  to  a  more  reasonable  and  effective 
level  the  authorization  in  section  105  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  will  reiterate  today 
what  I  said  at  that  time : 

This  bin  is  the  kind  of  legislation  with  a 
national  purpose,  which  will  concentrate 
national  energies  toward  economic  recovery, 
which  has  proven  effective  In  the  early  19e0s 
and  which  can  prove  Itself  effective  again 
In  the  1980's. 


DAY  CARE  CENTERS— A  WORTHY 
EXAMPLI'] 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  child 
care  controversies  have  been  debated  re- 
peatedly during  the  past  year.  Many 
Americans  are  trjrlng  to  grapple  with  the 
unique  problem  of  the  working  woman 
and  her  children.  But  while  many  debate, 
others  have  recognized  the  need  and 
shown  welcome  Initiative. 

In  1969,  the  Church  United  Women  of 
Qrlnnell,  Iowa,  started  a  day  care  cen- 
ter. Operating  from  the  basement  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  and  charging  only 
enough  to  meet  utility  costs,  the  center 
has  now  grown  into  an  active,  thriving 
communitywide  effort.  The  center  has 
become  such  a  success  it  must  move  to 
larger  quarters. 

The  center  provides  an  excellent  place 
for  preschool  children  to  learn,  play,  and 
grow.  Under  the  guidance  of  an  excellent 
professional  staff,  a  forward-looking 
board  of  directors,  and  many  volunteers, 
the  day  care  center  is  continuing  to  grow. 

Recently,  Picture  magazine  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  carried  a  story  on  this 
center  and  its  achievements.  The  center 
provides  a  worthy  example  of  what  can, 
and  is,  being  done  to  provide  necessary 
child  care  facilities. 

The  magazine  article  follows: 
How  Civic  Effort  Bttilt  a  Day  Cars  Cxntks 
(By  Jim  George) 

The  Orlnnel  Community  Day  Care  Center 
Is  a  gratifying  success  story  of  local  civic 
action  to  meet  a  specific  need.  At  this  lively, 
bustling  center,  young  children  of  Qrinnell 
working  women  have  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  learn  while  their  mothers  earn. 

"We  work  toward  total  development  of  the 
child — Intellectually,  emotionally,  physically, 
psychologically  and  socially,"  explains  Mrs. 
Charles  SeUer,  the  director.  Unlike  ordinary 
babysitting,  the  non-profit  Orinnell  agency 
conducts  an  on-going  program  In  which 
yovmgsters  can  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
each  other,  learn  about  the  world  and  learn 
how  to  do  things  for  themselves.  This  Is  ac- 
complished through  a  combination  of  play 
and  educational  experiences. 

Church  Women  United  of  Grinnell  started 
the  Day  Care  Center  ball  rolling,  and  the 
project  then  developed  Into  a  community- 
wide  effort.  The  Center  opened  In  September. 
1969,  as  a  Incorporated  organization  licensed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Services.  It 
is  In  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  charges  only  enough  rent  to 
cover  utilities.  Larger  quarters  are  now  being 
sought. 

APPRBCIATTVE    CRANDMOTHEK    SENT    A    $3 
CONTRIBUTION 

After  a  slow  start  the  Center  Is  a  busy 
place  now  from  6:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  Mon- 
day through  Friday.  Twenty-five  youngsters 
are  enrolled,  some  part-time;  about  70  chil- 
dren have  participated  since  the  agency 
opened  and  there  is  a  waiting  list  now.  Any 
child  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  Is  eligi- 
ble to  attend.  Low-Income  families  have  an 
equal  opportunity,  as  rates  range  from  $1  to 
$4.50  a  day,  based  on  a  confidential  state- 
ment of  the  family  mcome  and  the  nimiber 
of  persons  In  the  family. 

Children  at  the  Center  follow  a  loosely 
structured  day.  Mornings  Include  breakfast, 
free  play,  group  activities,  occasional  field 
trips,  outdoor  play  when  weather  permits, 
snack  time  and  additional  free  play.  A  hot 
noon  meal  Is  served  and  quiet  play  precedes 
stories  and  nap  time.  Most  of  the  tots  sleep 
about  two  hours,  then  It's  snack  time  and 
additional  play. 

Grlnnell's  Day  Care  Center  operates  on  an 
annual  budget  of  about  $12,000,  fees  being 
the  major  source  of  Income.  Other  financial 
support  comes  from  the  United  Fund  and 
donations  by  civic  clubs,  buslneseee,  and  In- 
dividuals such  as  the  man  who  gave  a  check 
to  cover  the  first  year's  rent  and  an  appreci- 
ative grandmother  who  sent  $2.  Many  orga- 
nizations. Including  youth  groups  and  the 
retired  people  at  May^ower  Home,  have  given 
equipment  and  materials. 

ONE  ADULT  ON  HAND   FOR  EACH   FIVE  CHILDREN 

On  the  regular  staff  are  Mrs.  Charles  SeUer, 
director:   Mrs.  Dennis  Haas,  bead  teacher, 
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Mrs.  Ted  Mueller,  teacher,  and  Miss  Mary 
Ellen  Brock  and  Philip  Mears  (a  1971  Orln- 
neU  College  graduate),  assistants.  All  have 
BA.  or  M.A.  degrees.  Other  members  are 
Mrs.  Leonard  Thon,  cook;  Mrs.  Mary  Adklns, 
an  assistant  affectionately  known  as  "grand- 
ma", and  Ellen  McDonald,  high  school  stu- 
dent who  Is  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
worker. 

About  30  volunteers — half  Orinnell  Col- 
lege students  and  half  housewives — roxind 
out  the  crew  needed  to  maintain  the  Cen- 
ter's ratio  of  one  adult  to  five  children. 
Most  of  the  volunteers  work  one  three-hour 
shift  a  week. 

The  Day-Care  Center  Is  administered  by  a 
board  of  directors  representing  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  community.  The  directors  are 
Mrs.  Don  Renaud,  president;  John  Annln, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Eunice  Moberly,  secre- 
tary; Roger  Roland,  treasurer;  Father  Mi- 
chael Tan  Cretl,  finance  chairman;  Avis  Tone, 
Dr.  Sara  Ann  Brown,  Mrs.  Don  Lsjsen,  James 
North.  Mrs.  Imogene  Knowles.  Dr.  L.  E. 
Phlpps,  Mrs.  Ruth  Campbell,  Rick  Blerman 
and  Mrs.  William  Demlnoff. 


ABORTION  AND  MATERNAL 
HEALTH 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  abortion  is 
so  often  tossed  off  as  "so  simple,"  "rela- 
tively painless"  and  "foolproof,"  but 
startling  statistics  to  the  contrar>'  have 
been  exposed  recently.  The  mortality 
rate  is  almost  100  percent  for  the  child 
involved. 

Not  only  are  there  often  physical  and 
psychological  complications  for  the 
mother  after  an  abortion,  but  the  actual 
maternal  mortality  rate  after  abortion 
is  shockingly  high. 

In  the  third  of  a  series  on  abortion 
written  for  the  North  Carolina  News 
Service.  Mary  Kay  Williams  considers 
the  question  of  abortion  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  maternal  health,  and  I  insert 
the  article  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
m.  Abortion  and  Maternal  Health 
(By  Mary  Kay  Williams) 

The  picture  that  forms  when  a  person  men- 
tions "back-street  abortionists"  Is  a  chUUng 
one.  Immediately  one  thinks  of  the  fear  and 
the  humiliation  the  woman  may  feel  In  seek- 
ing an  Illegal  abortion.  One  cannot  be  cold  to 
her  situation.  She  Is  a  woman  In  a  critical 
period  facing  a  society  which.  In  the  past, 
was  largely  unsympathetic  and  smugly  self- 
righteous. 

And  80,  when  one  hears  the  argument  that 
abortlon-on-demand  will  put  an  end  to  Il- 
legal abortionists  and  to  maternal  health 
hazards  rising  from  them,  the  argument  may 
seem  on  the  surface  highly  convincing. 

We  look,  first  of  all,  to  what  has  been  the 
pattern  In  countries  which  have  relaxed  their 
abortion  laws.  Several  doctors  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  did  research  on  this  subject  and  their 
findings  were  startling.  Their  data  from 
Japan,  Britain,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Switzerland,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  concluded  that  not  one  of  these 
countries  has  seen  a  decrease  In  the  criminal 
abortion  rate  as  a  restilt  ol  liberal  abortion 
laws. 
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It  Is  true   and   tragic   that   women 
died  from  Illegal  abortions,  one  must 
forget  that  the  nortallt    rate  for  aborted 
Is  100  percent.  We  must  also  keep  in 
several  other  point,?: 
American  public  policy  has  never  before 
itod  on  the  principle  that  a  solution  to 
egal  or  immoral  act  ;s  to  make  that  act 
and  moral 
e  above  evidence  that  liberalized  abor- 
other  countries  has  not  altered  the 
abortion  rate. 
hlle  the  development  of  newer  abor- 
?chnlques    U    making    abortion    safer 
mother,  it  Is  too  earlv  to  know  of  long- 
effects  both  physically  and  psychologi- 
But   safety   Is    not    the    issue    anyway. 
if    a'ocrticn    did    become    as    safe    as 
.ng  one's  teeth,  safety  Is  still   not   the 
Fetal  life  is  the  Issue.   (This  is  not  to 
t  the  Importance  of  the  mothers  life, 
been  the  general  public  policy  position 
U  S.  to  perform  a  therapeutic  abortion 
i  the  life  of  the  mother.  But  these  or- 
reasons — heart   disease,   epilepsy,   dla- 
etc— have  greatly  diminished  because 
■■ical  advancement.) 
hen  we  talk  about  the  maternal  death 
we  must  not  be  confused  about  estl- 
Pro-abortlon    sources    will    quote    a 
of    between   5,000   and    15.000   deaths 
Illegal  abortions  yearly  in   the  United 
A   somewhat   flip    but   commonsense 
would  be  that  nobody  could  hide  that 
bodies  each   year   wl'thout   clamorous 
outrage.  You  don't  keep  that  kind  of 
secret  for  long.  So  where  did  the  fig- 
come  from?  Investigation  reveals  that 
cata   originated   In    the   pre-antlblotic 
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era  of  the  1920's  In  which  a  hit^hlv  unrepre- 
sentative group  of  patients  was'  collected 
from  a  New  York  birth  control  clinic  and 
from  country  physicians,  and  then  general 
estimates   were   naade   from    the   data 

What  about  the  victim  of  rape''  The  Ken- 
nedy Foundation-Harvard  Divinity  School 
Conference  i.n  Abortion  estimated  about  750 
women  become  pregnant  each  year  j-  a  result 
of  rape.  The  conference  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  any  woman  can  gj  to  a  hospital 
within  nve  days  or  so  after  being  raped  and 
receive  a  D  &  C  (This  is  a  dilation  and  cur- 
retage,  not  an  abortion:. 

But  suppose  a  -.voman  d'-.es  not  report  t!.e 
rape,  for  fear  or  other  rea.=  on3  and  she"!- 
pregnant'  When  sincere  people  flght  against 
aborticn-on-demand  for  this  woman,  they 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  Pghting  for 
flnancial  aid  to  cover  her  medic.i!  e.vpenses 
pregnancy  leave.  Items  such  as  maternity 
clothes  and  dietary  concerns.  And  lu  addi- 
tion. If  this  mother  elects  to  keep  her  baby 
she  should  be  assured  of  .e-me  form  of  con- 
tinued support 

Our  final  concern  is  with  th  ?  menta' 
health  of  the  mother  Most  abortions  in  the 
United  States  are  perf -rmed  nnder  the 
category  "to  preserve  the  menta,;  h-alth  of 
the  mother." 

Take  a  look  at  s<:'me  percentage  of  abor- 
tions performed  for  psychiatric  reasons' 
Oregon  97  percent,   California  98  percent. 

These  percentages  greatly  disturb  psychia- 
trists— not  because  they  reveal  so  much  men- 
tal Illness  among  pregnant  mothers  but  be- 
cause they  know  these  statistics  t.j  be  a 
smokescreen 

You  will  find  leading  pro-abortion  psvchla- 
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trists  who  readUy  admit  that  the  mental 
health  provision  allowing  abortion  is  not 
only  abused  but  makes  a  mockery  of  their 
profe,-,slon.  The  field  or  psychiatrics  which 
can  orfer  so  much  hope  and  healing  to  pa- 
tients finds  Itself  the  comrade  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  fetal  life. 

Consider  the  Judgment  of  a  group  of  pro- 
abortion  psychiatrists  called  the  Group  for 
the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry:  "We  discov- 
ered that  most  abortions  now  performed 
legally  by  licensed  physicians  were  performed 
by  stretching  the  concept  of  'psychiatric 
grounds'  to  the  breaking  point." 

Dr.  Louis  Hellman,  assistant  secretary  of 
HEWs  population  affairs  and  an  advocate  of 
easy  abortion.  Is  even  more  direct  He  re- 
cently called  the  laws  that  require  a  psychia- 
trist's permission  to  perform  an  abortion  "a 
gross  sham." 

Other  psychiatrics  concur.  While  they  will 
admit  that  it  Is  very  normal  to  have  some 
depression  and  anxietv  during  pregnancy 
they  also  maintain  that  the  fetus  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  a  direct  cause  of  any  emo- 
tional disorder. 

Furthermore,  pregnancy  and  birth  does  not 
adversely  affect  patients  with  cases  of  schiz- 
ophrenia, manic  depressive  illness,  or  of  any 
of  the  majority  of  psychoneuroses 

What  has  emerged  In  the  light  of  this  ma- 
terial is  that  maternal  health,  either  mental 
or  physical,  is  not  the  reason  whv  most  abor- 
tions are  performed.  Instead  we  must  realize 
that  most  abortions  are  performed  for  social 
reasons,  convenience,  or  economic  concerns- 
reasons  which  may  call  for  alleviation  by 
other  measures,  but  which  are  not  grave 
enough  to  forfeit  a  child's  llTe 
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100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS      Resolution  is  expressed  in   terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him    under    specified    conditions.      Numerals   in    chart    indicate   the  number  of   lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   =:    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =:  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    39.5    and    50  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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United  States 


0/ America         PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^2^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Monday,  March  13,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  David  H. 
Gambrell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  our  spirits. 
Giver  of  all  wisdom  from  whom  all 
power  and  authority  proceeds,  we  pray 
for  Thy  servants  in  the  Government  of 
this  Nation.  Rule  their  hearts,  control 
their  wills,  employ  their  minds,  direct 
their  actions  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  May  days  of  uncertainty  become 
the  time  for  renewing  the  moral  fiber  and 
deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. Bind  together  in  firm  affinity  all 
elements  of  the  population  that  each  may 
serve  the  other  and  all  may  bring  to  ful- 
fillment the  kingdom  of  justice  and 
peace.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE   ACTING 
PRESIDEINT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.   Senate, 
President  pro   tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  13.  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  David  H. 
Gambrexl,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  commimicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gambrell) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (H.R.  10420)  to  protect 
marine  mammals;  to  establish  a  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Commission;  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  is  requested. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  1746),  an  act  to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell) . 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10420)  to  protect  marine 
mammals;  to  establish  a  Marine  Mam- 
mal Commission;  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, March  9,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S. 659. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act — creating  a  Na- 


tional Foundation  for  Postsecondary 
Education  and  a  National  Institute  of 
Education— the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  and  related  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Willlams, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Beall,  and 
Mr.  Stafford  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  on  the  higher  education  bill  which  will 
now  go  to  conference. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
656,  H.R.  8293. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  8293.  to  continue  until  the  close  of 
September  30,  1973.  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1968. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  desire  to  be  recognized  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Kennedy  made  at 
this  point  on  the  Introduction  of  S.  3327 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Re.solutions.) 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po re.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
to'  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  not 
tojexceed  15  minutes. 

The  remarks  Mr.  Be.all  made  at  this 
point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3329  are 
pr  nted  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
ticns.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
DF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 
^JICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN  S.  888 

^T.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sei  id  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  make  technical  corrections  in  the  en- 
ro  Iment  of  the  bill  S.  888,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po re.  The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stj  ted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
lolows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  67 

llesolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Re  iresentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  In  the  enrollment  of  the 
btl  (S.  888) .  providing  for  the  relief  of  David 
J.  "rumb.  is  hereby  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  make  the  following  correction: 

J  trlke  out  •'5742(a)"  and   insert  "5724a". 
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•:iie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
e.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
coi  isideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

'There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rei  t  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  67)  was  con- 
sid?red  and  agreed  to. 


AllTHORIZATION      FOR      PREPARA- 
■■nOS        OF        OFFICIAL        DUPLI- 
•ATES    OF    CONFERENCE    PAPEP^ 

)N   S    L'uOT 

$Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
understanding   that  the  conference 
])ers  on  S.  2097,  to  establish  a  Special 
ion  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
e  been  last   I  send  to  the  desk  a  con- 
rent  resolution  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

The  resolution  will  be  stated, 
he  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
ows; 

S.    Con.   Res   68 

Aesolved  by  the  Senate  Uhe  House  of  Rep- 
•ntatives  concurring) .  That  the  Secretary 

he  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
resentatives  are  au'honzed  and  directed 
)repare  Ar.d  sign  official  duplicates  of  the 
ference  papers  of  the  bill  ( S.  2097)   to  es- 

sh  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
vention  and  to  concentrate  the  resources 
the  Nation  against  *he  problem  of  drug 

■e 


"he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
c.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
sideratlon  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 


(iv 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
reiit  resolmion  'S.  Con  R?.>  68'  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTIN^E 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
po -e.  Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 


now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  a  limitation  of  3  min- 
utes on  statements  therein. 


WAIVER   OF   CALL  OF   THE   CALEN- 
DAR UNDER  RULE  VIII 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  for  unobjected  to  measures 
under  rule  VIII. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  AncEN  on  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  215  and  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.  > 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SO- 
VIET UNION:  POTENTIALS  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Friday  evening  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  a  major  address  presented  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Council  on  World  Affairs  concerning 
the  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States.  In  describing 
this  relationship,  the  Secretary  present- 
ed in  the  clearest  terms  that  I  can  recall 
the  potentials  for  peace  that  it  provides 
the  world.  He  did  not  mince  words  with 
platitudes  and  bouquets.  He  did  not  try 
to  gloss  over  the  eminent  facts  of  life  and 
history  that  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween our  two  great  nations  are  not  real; 
are  not  apparent:  or  will  disappear  over- 
night. Rather,  Mel  Laird,  as  he  always 
has  done  in  Congress  and  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  faced  up  to  the  issues.  He 
highlighted  for  everyone  to  see  the  sup- 
port that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
provide  the  North  Vietnamese;  the  So- 
viets tremendous  maritime  expansion;  its 
strategic  arms  buildup;  and  its  growing 
political  presence  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
closer  to  home,  the  Caribbean. 

He  stated  carefully  what  has  to  be 
done.  Our  people  must  know  what  the 
score  is.  We  must  not  be  wishful  thinkers. 
A  visit  to  China  and  a  visit  to  Moscow 
cannot  erase  the  threat  involved,  even 
though  they  represent  a  truly  giant  step 
toward  the  generation  of  peace  the 
whole  world  cherishes.  Oiir  position  must 
be  one  of  negotiation  from  strength.  The 
Secretary  has  outlined  why. 

As  we  continue  to  improve  the  com- 
munications with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  the  relationship  expounded  by  the 
Defense  Secretary  as  one  "based  on  re- 
ciprocal self-restraint  and  mutual  ac- 
commodation of  interests"  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success. 

This  is  a  good  speech.  It  is  a  hard,  no- 
nonsense  speech.  And  it  is  one  to  w-hich 
we  all  can  relate.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense 


I 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

The  Untted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  : 
Potentials  for  Peace 

I  commend  the  Cincinnati  Council  on 
World  Affairs  on  the  timing  and  scope  of  this 
Conference.  No  better  moment  could  have 
been  chosen  for  a  serious  and  thorough  study 
of  the  Soviet  Union  v/ith  emphasis  on  our 
country's  relations  with  that  country. 

In  little  more  than  two  months.  President 
Nixon  will  visit  Moscow.  As  in  the  case  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Mainland  China,  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  Is  part  of  this  Administration's 
steady  effort  to  achieve  our  nation's  main 
foreign  policy  goal:  a  generation  of  peace. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized his  hope  of  bringing  about  a  basic 
change  in  our  relations  with  the  USSR — a 
change  from  confrontation  to  negotiation.  If 
a  generation  of  peace  is  to  be  realized,  noth- 
ing is  mbre  Important  than  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  profound  differences  and  dis- 
agreement between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  cannot  simply  be  ascribed  to  histori- 
cal accidents  or  misunderstandings.  They  are 
root«d  In  different  conceptions  of  the  rights 
and  respwnsibilities  of  men  and  of  govern- 
ments. They  are  rooted  in  different  ap- 
proaches In  dealing  with  other  nations.  They 
manifest  themselves  in  conflicting  interests 
In  different  regions  of  the  world. 

Accordingly,  we  cannot  eliminate  over- 
night the  profound  differences  that  separate 
us.  We  and  the  Soviets  are  now  and  wUl  re- 
main for  some  time,  if  not  adversaries,  then 
at  least  polUical-mllltary  opponents  with  dif- 
ferent global  policies.  Unless  we  accept  these 
strategic  and  political  realities  and  make  this 
recognition  the  starting  point  for  our  efforts 
toward  peace,  we  diminish  the  chances  to 
achieve  peace  and  increase  the  risks  to  our 
own  basic  interests. 

I  believe  great  nations  today  can  be  peace- 
ful adversaries  without  being  belligerent 
antagonists. 

The  true  question  confronting  us  is  not 
whether  it  is  possible  to  have  Instant  revolu- 
tion In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  question  instead  is  whether  we  can  man- 
age our  relationship  so  that  we  resolve  what 
can  be  resolved  and  control  what  cannot. 

That  Is  what  the  President's  Strategy  for 
Peace  is  all  about. 

That  strategy  is  based  on  three  pillars. 
Willingness  to  negotiate  is  one  of  those 
pillars. 

The  other  two— the  pillars  that  can  change 
meaningful  negotiations  from  an  elusive 
hope  to  a  potential  reality — are  strength  and 
partnership. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  are  derived  from  the 
strength  and  partnership  pillars  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Strategy  tor  Peace. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  and  its  supporting 
national  security  strategy  strike  a  Dalance 
between  what  America  should  do  and  what 
our  friends  can  do.  This  policy  allows  us  to 
do  enough,  without  doing  or  attempting  to 
do  too  much.  It  pledges  that  we  will  keep 
our  treaty  commitments;  that  we  will  pro- 
vide a  nuclear  shield:  that  we  will  assist  our 
friends  in  safegnarding  world  stability — but 
without  doing  everything  ourselves. 

It  is  only  through  the  support  of  continued 
.strength  and  strong  partnership  that  the 
third  pillar  of  the  President's  Strategy  for 
Peace  can  stand.  Strength  and  partnership 
fi'rm  the  Indtspenslble  foundation  for  mean- 
ingful  and  successful   negotiations. 

The  potential  for  successful  talks  is  pos- 
sible, because  we  realistically  proceed  to 
negotiations  from  a  position  of  strength  and 
because  we  refiLse  to  put  negotiations  and 
strength  Into  separate  and  isolated  compart- 
ments. 
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Some  want  us  to  negotiate  by  unilaterally 
disarming.  I  strongly  believe  that  such  a 
course  of  action  would  be  counter-productive 
and  dangerous  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  safety  of  our  people. 

We  wish  to  move  from  an  era  of  confron- 
tation to  an  era  of  negotiation.  But  to  put 
it  simply  and  candidly,  we  are  not  going  to 
place  our  destiny  or  that  of  our  friends  or 
allies  at  the  mercy  of  the  hoped-for  goodwill 
of  any  other  power.  We  will  pursue  two 
courses  of  action  that  are  mutually  sup- 
porting: 

First,  we  must  maintain  adequate  strength 
to  deter  war.  In  this  way,  we  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  war  and  remain  prepared  should 
war  come. 

Second,  we  must  demonstrate,  as  we  are  do- 
ing, a  willingness  to  negotiate  agreements 
that  can  lead  to  arms  limitation  Instead  of 
arms  competition  and  that  can  help  achieve 
peace. 

But  a  cardinal  rule  guiding  our  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  is  that  our  essential 
strength  will  not  be  reduced  unilaterally  in 
the  absence  of  agreements  that  reduce  the 
need  for  our  strength. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  are  unprepared  to 
take  every  reasonable  risk  for  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  trying  to  build  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union;  a  relation- 
ship based  on  reciprocal  self-restraint  and 
mutual  accommodation  of  mterests.  But, 
however  ready  the  U.S.  may  be  to  base  its 
policies  on  these  principles,  that  alone  will 
not  suffice  to  create  a  more  stable  and  posi- 
tive relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  are  principles  that  both  sides  must  ob- 
serve or  nothing  will  be  changed. 

There  are  encouraging  signs.  We  see  those 
signs  in  agreements  relating  to  Berlin.  In  the 
banning  of  biological  and  toxin  weapons.  In 
Improved  communications  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  nuclear  conflict,  and  in  provisions 
for  cooperation  in  space  exploration  and  in 
medical  research. 

But  Just  as  we  must  give  full  weight  to 
those  positive  elements,  so  we  cannot  Ignore 
other  less  promising  but  equally  real  facts 
which  bear  on  our  hopes  for  a  better  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union: 

We  cannot  shtit  our  eyes  to  the  rapid  and 
sustained  Soviet  strategic  arms  build-up  In 
recent  years. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  world-wide  expan- 
sion of  Soviet   maritime  activity. 

We  cannot  disregard  their  growing  mili- 
tary presence  and  involvement  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Caribbean. 

We  cannot  discount  the  large,  highly  ca- 
pable and  improving  forces  they  maintain 
in  Europe  that  exert  a  constant  political 
pre.ssure  against  both  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

We  cannot  discount  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  and  remains  the  major 
supplier  of  military  arms  and  munitions  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  is  thereby  a  major 
contributor  to  continued  conflict  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Against  this  background,  we  must  rec- 
ognze  that  the  prospects  for  ultimate  peace 
in  areas  like  Southeast  Asia  rest,  to  a  major 
degree,  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Against  this 
background  too,  we  must  recognize  the  need 
for  maintaining  military  power — ours  and 
our  Allies.  For  a  stable  military  balance  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviets  is  andwill  continue 
to  be  for  the  foreseeable  future  a  necessarv 
condition.  It  is  necessary  not  only  for  pro- 
tecting our  Interests,  but  also  for"  achieving 
the  more  stable  and  positive  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  so  Important 
to  our  hopes  for  a  generation  of  peace. 

Under  the  National  Security  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  we  do  not  build  military 
power  to  threaten  anyone.  We  build  and 
maintain  military  power  to  crnvlnce  others 
that  there  is  no  profit  In  threatening  or  using 
force  m  an  attempt  to  Impose  their  political 


will  on  us  and  to  advance  their  Interests  at 
the  expense  of  ours. 

We  are,  at  the  same  time,  prepared  to  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  self-restraint  and  ac- 
commodation In  seeking  agreements  that 
would  limit  or  reduce  the  burdens  and  dan- 
gers that  large  mlllUry  forces  represent  for 
both  sides.  In  this  spirit,  we  hope  for  agree- 
ments stemming  from  the  on-going  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  and  for  a  response 
from  the  Soviets  to  NATO's  designation  of 
Manllo  Broslo  last  October  to  engage  in  ex- 
ploratory talks  on  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  (MBFR). 

Any  agreement,  whether  relating  to  strat- 
egic weapons,  to  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions,  or  to  other  subjects,  must  be 
based  on  mutual  concessions  of  relatively 
equal  magnitude  and  Importance  which  are 
subject  to  adequate  verification.  Any  agree- 
ment must  provide  for  reciprocal  reduction 
or  limitation  so  that  its  effect  will  not  be  to 
tilt  the  existing  balance  of  strength  to  the 
advantage  of  either  signatory. 

To  make  the  transition  from  confronta- 
tion to  negotiation  In  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  American  people  must  con- 
tinue to  be  ready  to  accept  the  long  term 
challenges  and  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership.  To  build  a  world  of  stable  peace, 
we  shall  need  all  of  the  patience,  persistence, 
and  resoluteness  we  can  muster. 

That  Is  why  our  nation  must  continue  to 
strengthen  our  strategic  forces — until  by  mu- 
tual action,  restraints  are  accepted  by  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves.  That  Is  why 
we  must  maintain  our  troop  strength  In 
Europe — until  by  mutual  action  both  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  reduced. 

What  breakthroughs,  what  obstacles,  what 
frustrations,  may  lie  ahead  as  we  pursue  this 
difficult  and  lengthy  transition,  no  one  can 
foretell.  We  are  pursuing  this  course  not 
with  euphoria  or  pessimism,  but  with  hope- 
ful realism. 

The  President's  Journey  to  Moscow  wUl,  we 
hope,  open  new  avenues  to  peace.  But  what- 
ever the  progress  we  have  made  or  will  make 
sufficient  military  strength  and  national  re- 
solve will  be  necessary. 

In  our  continuing"  efforts  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  lasting  peace,  we  need  and  ask  for 
the  understanding  and  support  of  such  citi- 
zens as  are  represented  in  this  meeting  of 
the  Cincinnati  World  Affairs  Council  and 
of  all  Americans. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  d^k  unanimou'^  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VICE   PRESIDENT   AGNEWS   SHOW- 
ING IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  if  Vice 
President  Agnew  had  made  a  showing  in 
the  New  Hamp.shire  primary  which  by 
any  standard  of  compan^cn  could  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  news  media  in  its 
imagine  thai  the  fact  would  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  news  media  in  its 
coverage.  If  the  Vice  President's  showing 
had  been  only  good  or  about  v,  hat  might 
be  expected  under  such  circumstances, 
the  lack  of  press  notice  could  be  under- 
stood, of  course. 

But  now  tliat  I  have  had  the  oppor- 


tunity to  review  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary statistics,  I  find  it  rather  diflBcult 
to  understand  why  the  news  media  has 
all  but  Ignored  the  spectacular  vote 
chalked  up  by  Vice  President  Agnew  last 
Tuesday. 

Considering  that  the  Vice  President's 
name  did  not  even  appear  on  any  of  the 
ballots,  and  that  every  vote  for  him  had 
to  be  a  conscious,  deliberate  write-in  ef- 
fort, it  is  interesting— and  should  be 
noteworthy— that  Mr.  Agnew  received 
more  votes  for  Vice  President  on  a  write- 
in  basis  than  Senator  Muskie  received 
for  President  with  his  name  on  the  bal- 
lot. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Agnew  receive  70  per- 
cent of  all  Republican  votes  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident in  the  New  Hampshire  primarv.  but 
in  addition.  5  percent  of  the  Democrats 
who  voted  for  Vice  President  took  the 
trouble  to  write  in  Mr.  Acnew's  name. 

Looking  over  the  New  Hampshire  sta- 
tistics, I  also  notice  not  only  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  vote  was  Impressive,  but 
also  that  he  received  more  votes  than 
Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  McGovern 
combined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  results  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  '30  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

'*n*r  tS?";?^^^?^'''""*''^  Results   with  99  PERC[fU 

OF  THE  VOTE  TALLIED  AT  MONDAY  PRESS  TIME    THE 
RESULTS   OF   THE    NEW   HAMPSHIRE    PRIMARY   ARE    AS 


Number 


Republican: 

Nixon 

McCioskey. 

Ashbrook 

Paulien 

Democrat. 

Muskie 

McGovern 

Yorty 

Mills. 

Hanke 

Kennedy 

Humphrey 

Coll. 

Jackson 

McCarthy 
Vice  President    Repu  lican : 

Agnew, . . , 

Burton 

Brooke.  . 
Democrat 

Peaciody 

Agnew 


77.  398 

22,678 

10  740 

1  U6 

40. 425 

31.812 

5  241 

3  508 

2,326 

794 

292 

256 

87 

39 

42  830 

10,843 

7,1% 

36.443 
1.837 


Percent 


69 

20 

10 

1 

48 

37 

6 

4 

3 
1 

0 
0 
0 


70 
18 
12 

95 
5 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Gamereli  >  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  or  National  Commission  on 
Prodiictivitv 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commlss.on, 
for  the  period  from  July  1970  through  Febru- 
ary 1972  (With  an  accompanying  report  1:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  or  Tttle  III  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  or 
1949 

\  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign  Claims 
.Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  Slates, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
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nd  section  304,  title  III  of  the  Inter- 
>nal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
ided,    to   provide   for   additional   claims 
layment  out  of  the  Italian  Claims  Fund 
.ai  accompanying  paper »;  to  the  Com- 
ee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
FfiOPOSED  American -Mexican  Boundary 
Treaty    Act     of     1972 
let'er  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
ressional  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
ttlng  a  draft  of  prL>p:)sed  legislation 
itate  compluince  with  the  treaty  be- 
n  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
(X  Mexican  States,  signed  November  23. 
and  for  other  purposes    iwith  accom- 
r:ng  papers);   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
Relations. 

ON   ANTHR-^CriE   MiNE  WATER   CONTROL 

D  Mine  Sealing  and  Filling  Program 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
smittme.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
ng  and  filling;  program  ( ^lith  an  accom- 
ing  report);  -to  the  Committee  on  In- 
r  and  Insular  Affairs. 
'OSED   Amendment  of  Water  Resources 

Planning  Act 
letter  from  the  Chairman,  US  Water  Re- 
es  Council.  Wa^shington.  DC  ,  transmlt- 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  au- 
Ize  increased  appropriations  (with  ac- 
panying  papersi;  to  the  Committee  on 
r;or  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ON   Modification   of  .Certain   Con- 
acts   Relating  to   National   Defense 

letter  from  the  General  Manager,  U.S, 
nic  Energy  Commission,  reporting,  pur- 
it  to  law,  on  the  modification  of  con- 
to  relating  to  national  defense,  for  the 
year  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Iciary. 

4drt     of     Commission     on     Poplt-atton 
Growth  and  the  American  Future 

letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commission 
'opulation  Growth  and  the  American  F\i- 
.  Washington.  DC  ,  transmitting,  pursu- 

to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
!d  March  10,  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
11 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
lie  Welfare. 

ORT  OF  National  Commission  on  School 
Finance 

letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
on.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
final  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
ional  Csmmission  on  School  Finance 
h  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
;  tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Increase  of  Compensation  for  Dis- 
abled Veterans 
letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
.■\fTairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
ilatlon  to  amend  title  3S,  United  States 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  compensation 
disabled  veterans  (wtth  an  accompany- 
papen;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
irs. 
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PETITIONS 

1*61111005  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
anp  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr,  Gambrell)  : 
Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
saciusetts;    to  the   Committee   on  Finance: 
"RfsoLutioNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 
THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
N  Expanding  the  Medicare  Program  and 

IfcjCRZASING        THE        FUNDING        OF        MEDICAL 

I  ;esearch 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sac tmsetts   respectfully    urges    the    Congress 


of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  the  funding  of  medical  research, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  research  Into 
kidney  diseases.  In  an  amount  equal  to  that 
requested  in  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress;  expanding  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram to  include  the  cost  of  drugs:  providing 
that  all  persons  In  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  attaining  sixty-five  years  of  age,  be  eli- 
gible for  Medicare  coverage;  providing  for 
the  payment  by  the  federal  government  of  all 
medical  expenses  Incurred  by  members  of  the 
Medicare  program  and  expanding  the  Medi- 
care program  to  include  persons  who  are  re- 
ceiving funds  under  the  special  security  pro- 
gram because  they  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  offlcer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  February   14.  1972. 

'Norman  L.  Pidgeon,  Clerk. 
'House  of  Repre.sentatlves,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. February   17.  1972. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills.  Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts;   to  the  Committee  on   Veterans' 
Affairs: 

•REsoLtrrioNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Establish  a 
National  Cemetery  in  the  Common- 
wealth 

•■Whereas.  It  Is  the  right  of  every  veteran 
to  be  accorded  the  honor  of  a  burial  In  a 
national  place  of  honor;  and 

'Whereas,  Out  of  the  ninety-eight  national 
cemet-eries  in  the  United  States,  there  Is 
none  In  the  New  England  area;  and 

'■Whereas.  The  saturation  point  of  these 
cemeteries  is  rapidly  being  reached  and  the 
need  for  new  land  is  pressing;  now,  therefore, 
be  1; 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  National  Cemetery  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  NLissachusetts  !  a:td  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1972. 

"Wallace  C.  Mlls,   Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  March  1, 
1972. 

I  "Norman  L.  Pidgeon.  Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth ." 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Providing  that  the  FEorRAi.  Govern- 
ment .\ssrME  the  Full  Cost  of  Vfterans' 
Services 

"Whereas.  The  cost  of  providing  veterans' 
services  has  put  a  serious  financial  burden 
on  both  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  commonwealth  Itself;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  that  the  federal  government 
assume  the  cost  of  veterans'  services,  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 


branch   of   Congress   and    to   each    member 

thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"Senate,  adopted,  February  14.  1972. 

"Norman  L.  Pidgeon,  Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. February  17,  1972. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  t!ie  Commonwealth ." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs; 

"A  Joint  Memorial  Requesting  the   Con- 
gress   OF   the   United   States   To    Amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  To  Provide  That 
All  States  in  Which  Are  Located  Federal 
Lands    Be   Allocated   90    Percent    of   the 
Revenue  Realized   From   Minimal  Leases 
and  Permtts  on  Such  Lands 
"Whereas,  under  the  federal  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act.  the  state  of  New  Mexico  Is  allocated 
thirty-seven    and    one-half    percent    of    the 
revenue  from  mineral  leases  and  permits  on 
federal   lands  within  the  state  boundaries; 
and 

"Whereao.  the  state  of  Alaska  is  allocated 
ninety  percent  of  the  revenue  from  mineral 
leases  and  permits  on  federal  lands  in  Alaska; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Alaska  has  over 
thirteen  times  more  federal  acreage  than 
New  Mexico  has,  but  less  than  one-third  of 
New  Mexico's  population;   and 

"Whereas,  the  per  capita  income  of  resi- 
dents of  the  state  of  Alaska  Is  almost  twice 
the  amount  of  residents  of  New  Mexico; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  provide 
that  all  states  In  which  federal  lands  are 
located  shall  be  allocated  ninety  percent  of 
all  revenue  from  mineral  leases  and  permits 
on  such  lands;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transrnltted  to  the  speaker  of 
the  United  States  house  of  representatives, 
the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  United 
States  senate  and  to  the  members  of  New 
Mexico's  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States," 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  funds  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  survey  of  streams  at  and  In 
the  vicinity  of  south  San  Francisco;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Commltte* 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2895.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  of  com- 
mercial eggs  to  consistently  provide  an  ade- 
quate but  not  excessive  supply  of  eggs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  consumers  for  eggs  and 
to  stabilize,  maintain,  and  develop  orderly 
marketing  conditions  for  eggs  at  prices  rea- 
sonable to  the  consumers  and  producers 
(Rept   No.  92-686). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  March  10,  1972,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  recovered 
by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.. 
In   paragraphs   7  and  10.  docket  numbered 
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50233.  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  671.  An  act  to  provide  for  division  and 
for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Mont., 
and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Bel- 
knap Reservation,  Mont.,  In  Indian  Clalma 
Commission  docket  numbered  279-A,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  860.  An  act  relating  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

S.  996.  An  act  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 

S.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
projects,  nutrition  training,  and  education 
projects,  opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2423.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion and  rejection  of  rates  and  practices  of 
air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3244.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1970.  to  author- 
ize additional  funds  for  the  conduct  of  an 
international    aeronautical    exposition;    and 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KE^fNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

S.  3327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, health  care  resources,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Quality  Health  Care  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  by 
unanimous  consent,  and.  If  and  when  re- 
ported, to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  If 
desired  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  3328.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  assure  that  whenever  there  Is  a  gen- 
eral Increase  In  social  security  benefits  there 
win  be  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the 
standard  of  need  used  to  determine  eligibility 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  title  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XVI  of  such 
act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  BEALL: 

S.  3329.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  Care  Delivery,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  3330.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  management,  conservation,  use.  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  on  Natural  Resources  Planning  and 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  3331.  A  bill  relating  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Indians;  and 

S.  3332.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  702.  relating  to 
the  unauthorized  wearing  of  uniforms  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 


S.  3333.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  compact  be- 
tween the  several  States  relating  to  taxation 
of  multi-State  taxpayers  and  to  regulate  and 
foster  commerce  among  the  States  by  pro- 
viding a  system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate 
commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAQNTJSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3334.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  States  in  con- 
trolling damage  caused  by  predatory  ani- 
mals; to  establish  a  program  of  research  con- 
cerning the  control  and  conservation  of  pred- 
atory animals;  to  restrict  the  use  of  toxic 
chemicals  as  a  method  of  predator  control; 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  3335.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AntEN) : 

S.J.  Res.  215.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  Eimendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
Individuals  for  election  to  the  offices  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Mondale.  and  Mr. 
Stevenson)  : 

S.  3327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
and  encouragement  for  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  health  care  re- 
sources, and  the  establishment  of  a  qual- 
ity Health  Care  Commission,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and.  if  and  when  report- 
ed, to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  if  de- 
sired by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

health    MAINTENANCE    ORGANIZATION    AND    RE- 
SOURCES   DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF     197  2 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Health  Maintenance 
Organization  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972." 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  meas- 
ure on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  . 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  support  for  health  maintenance 
organizations,  health  service  organiza- 
tions and  area  health  education,  and 
service  centers.  In  addition,  it  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  and 
extends  the  authority  of  several  sections 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  impor- 
tant to  the  development  and  support  of 
our  national  health  care  resources. 

During  its  activities  throughout  the 
past  13  months,  the  Health  Subcommittee 
has  seen  striking  evidence  of  the  disor- 
ganization, waste,  and  ineflaciency  in- 
herent in  our  fragmented  system  of 
health  care.  Almost  every  witness  to 


testify  before  our  hearings  into  the 
health  care  crisis,  into  health  manpower 
and  into  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions has  attested  to  the  need  for  far 
better  rationalization  and  organization 
of  personal  health  services. 

The  degree  of  waste  within  the  health 
sy.stem  is  illustrated  by  an  interesting 
statistic.  At  the  present  time,  we  are 
spending  almost  enough  money  on  per- 
sonal health  senices  to  purchase  two 
memberships  tn  Kaiser  or  any  other  of 
the  major  prepaid  group  practices  for 
every  resident  of  the  United  States. 

Yet.  we  are  not  recei\-ing  nearly  as 
much  for  our  mvesiment  as  we  could 
be,  and  many  Americans  are  receinng 
virtually  no  services  at  all. 

In  his  health  message  of  February  17, 
1971,  President  Nixon  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions and  stres.sed  the  important  role  the 
Federal  Government  would  play  in  en- 
couraging their  development.  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  Congress  on 
Januar>'  20,  1972,  the  President  once 
again  called  for  the  passage  of  HMO  leg- 
islation. He  said: 

They  oiight  to  be  everywhere  available  so 
that  families  will  have  a  choice.  .  .  . 

That  choice  is  not  currently  available 
to  the  American  people.  At  the  present 
time.  96  percent  of  all  Americans  receive 
their  health  care  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis,  largely  from  solo  practitioners. 

For  the  past  7  months,  the  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  been  conducting 
hearings  concerning  the  subject  of  health 
maintenance  organization.^.  We  have 
heard  from  a  great  many  very  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses,  who  have  almost 
unanimously  endorsed  the  concept  of 
HMO's.  Substantial  disagreement  exists 
among  the  witnesses,  however,  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  an  HMO. 

The  only  areas  upon  which  agreement 
exists  arc  that  an  HMO  should  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services  to  a  defined,  en- 
rolled population  for  a  predetermined, 
prepaid,  periodic  premium.  The  premium 
is  unrelated  to  the  actual  number  of  serv- 
ices utilized  by  a  particular  enrollee  in 
a  particular  time  period. 

However,  many  areas  of  disagreement 
exist  concerning  the  definition  of  a  health 
maintenance  organization  and  concern- 
ing the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  HMO's. 

Many  questions  remain  unanswered. 
For  example,  what  is  an  appropriate 
range  of  services  to  be  provided  by  aa 
HMO?  How  large  should  an  HMO  be'' 
What  should  the  physician-enrollee  ratio 
be?  Will  HMO's  work  in  rural  areas? 
What  is  the  roll  of  profitmaking  HMO's 
and  what  should  the  Government's  role 
\1s-a-vis  profitmaking  enterprLses  in  the 
health  field  be?  Given  the  fact  that  the 
financial  incentives  in  an  HMO  are 
designed  to  reduce  costly  ser\'ices,  what 
mechanisms  exist  to  assure  the  consumer 
of  health  services  that  necessary  ser\'ices 
will  not  be  withheld  or  that  the  services 
they  receive  will  be  of  uniformly  liigh 
quality?  How  is  it  possible  to  assure  that 
all  Americans  will  be  able  to  purchase 
services  from  a  federally  subsidized  HMO 
If  one  Is  available  in  their  commimity? 
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.  President,  many  of  these  questions 
be  fully  answered  at  the  present 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  contains 
suggested  approaches  which  seem 
reasonable  and  seem  likely  to  be 
effective  based  upon  testimony  the 
has  heard  to  date, 
the    most    important    single 
of   the   HMO  debate   up   to   the 
time  is  that  it  has  forced  us  to 
on  issues  in  the  health  care  field 
have,  until  the  present  time,  been 
abstract  ideas, 
as  an  HMO  is  intended  to  organize 
fragmented  health  services,  so 
flMO  debate  has  forced  us  to  orga- 
our  thinking  about  such  issues  as 
cost    of    personal    health    services 
a  defined  imit  of  time;  the  range 
services  necessary  to  maintain  health 
treat  disease:  the  means  to  achieve 
able  delivery  of  services:  the  eflBcient 
of  allied  health  professionals; 
the  quality  of  health  care. 
.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
contains  five  titles.  Title  I  deals 
health  maintenance  organizations, 
primarily     for     metropolitan 
Title  n  is  concerned  with  the  sup- 
of  health  service  organizations,  in- 
primarily    for    nonmetropolitan 
rural  areas.  Title  in  provides  assist- 
f  or  the  establishment  of  area  health 
and  service  centers,  intended 
facilitate  the  rapid  and  widespread 
of  new  medical  informa- 
our  currently  medically  under- 
nonmetropolitan  areas.  Title  IV 
for    the    establishment    of    a 
on  Quality  Health  Care  in 
to  create  and  monitor  standards 
ing  to  the  quality  of  health  services 
in  the  United  States.  Title  V 
other  amendments  to  the  Pub- 
Health  Service  Act  which  are  designed 
Strengthen  and  improve  the  avail- 
of  health  care  resources. 
President,  I  think  it  is  important 
ribe  the  provisions  contained  in 
bill  in  some  detail,  and  to  comment 
certain  or  those  provisions. 

I:    HEALTH    MAINTENANCE   ORGANIZATIONS 

Title  I  of  this  bill  defines  and  author- 
izes support  for  health  maintenance 
organizations. 

DEFINITION 

The  title  defines  a  health  maintenance 
orgj  nization  as  an  entity  which  provides 
corr  prehensive  health  services  which  are 
unii  ormly  available  to  all  its  enrollees. 
direptly  through  its  own  staff  and  its 
supporting  resources  or  through  a 
cal  group  or  groups.  It  stipulates 
payment  by  the  enrollee  to  the 
HMD  is  to  be  made  on  a  periodic  basis 
itliout  regard  to  the  frequency,  extent, 
type  of  health  service  actually  fur- 
nished an  enrollee:  and  that  payment  is 
unilorm,  except  for  adjustments  for  fam- 
ates,  for  all  its  enrollees.  The  title 
res  that  the  health  maintenance 
orgdnlzatlon  assume  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  health  services  to  its  en- 
rollees 24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
and  that  It  provide  for  out-of-area  serv- 
ices when  necessary. 

y.  r.  President,  it  is  my  feeling  that  ex- 
peri  ence  rating,  the  practice  wherein 
lowlrisk  persons  are  sold  health  insur- 
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ance  at  preferential  rates,  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily damaging  to  the  entire 
health  Industry  and  to  the  patterns  of 
avallabihty  of  services.  This  practice  of 
"skimming  the  cream."  of  leaving  those 
people  most  in  need  of  health  services  to 
pay  the  highest  bills — often  without  the 
assistance  of  adequate  insurance,  cannot 
and  should  not  be  encouraged  by  any 
program  utilizing  Federal  fimds. 

The  HMO  must  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  ongoing  education  of  its  staff 
and  of  the  physicians  associated  with  It, 
as  well  as  for  the  provision  of  enrollee 
health  education.  It  must  be  organized 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  enrollees  are 
assured  a  substantial  role  in  the  making 
of  policy,  and  It  must  have  meaningful 
procediu-es  for  hearing  and  resolving 
grievances. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  an  HMO 
have  quality  control  arrangements,  satis- 
factory to  the  Quality  of  Health  Care 
Commission,  which  will  be  established 
according  to  provisions  contained  fur- 
ther on  in  the  bill.  There  is.  in  addition. 
a  requirement  that  certain  data,  relating 
to  the  operation,  cost,  utilization  rates, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  HMO,  be  reported  periodi- 
cally to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Another  important  requirement  for  an 
HMO  under  this  section  is  that  it  a.ssume 
financial  responsibility  for  the  cost  of 
care  delivered  to  its  enrollees.  without 
the  benefits  of  reinsurance,  up  to  the 
first  $5,000  per  enrollee  per  year.  It  is 
this  provision  which  will  be  most  effec- 
tive in  providing  incentives  for  the  HMO 
to  reduce  utilization  of  unnecessary 
services  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

It  is  further  required  that  an  HMO 
have  an  open  enrollment  period  of  at 
least  30  days  per  year,  during  which  it 
accepts  individuals  in  the  order  in  which 
they  apply.  Once  enrolled,  an  enrollee 
cannot  be  excluded  for  any  reason  re- 
lated to  his  health  status  as  long  as  he 
continues  to  pay  his  premiums.  This  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  prevent  the  type  of 
"skimming"  of  low-risk  cases  which  is 
so  prevalent  in  the  health  insurance  in- 
dustry, and  which  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  people  with  a  high  requirement  for 
health  services  to  obtain  adequate  care. 

An  HMO.  according  to  the  definition 
contained  in  this  bill,  may  enroll  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  membership  from 
medically  underserved  areas.  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  prevent  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  dual-class  system  of  medical 
care  which  exists  at  the  present  time  in 
this  country.  It  is  only  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  single  cla.ss.  single  stand- 
ard of  mainstream  medical  care  that 
ghetto  medicine  can  be  eliminated. 

The  50  percent  maximum  requirement 
is  waived  in  the  case  of  medically  under- 
served  rural  areas,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  bill  requires  an  HMO  to  deliver  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services.  "Com- 
prehensive health  services"  means  a 
minimum  range  of  services  which  must 
be  offered  by  an  HMO  before  it  may  qual- 
ify for  assistance  under  this  title.  "Com- 
prehensive health  services"  include 
health  services  provided  without  limita- 
tion as  to  time  or  cost  as  follows:  "Phy- 


sicians' services;  inpatient  and  out- 
patient hospital  services:  extended  care 
facilities  services;  home  health  services; 
diagnostic  laboratory  and  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  radiologic  services;  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitative  services — in- 
cluding physical  therapy;  preventive 
health  and  early  disease  detection  serv- 
ices; emergency  health  services;  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  Incurred  for  out- 
of-area  health  services  when  medically 
indicated:  mental  health  services  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  existing 
community  mental  health  centers;  dental 
services,  with  an  emphasis  on  preventive 
dental  health  services  for  children;  pre- 
scription drugs;  and  such  other  addi- 
tional personal  health  services  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  are  necessary, 
including  services  dealing  with  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse. 

This  rather  broad  range  of  services  is 
thought  by  many  experts  to  be  a  minimal 
goal  for  which  an  HMO  should  strive. 
The  intent  of  the  inclusion  of  these  basic 
services  among  the  range  of  services  of- 
fered by  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion is  to  encourage  the  movement  of  at 
many  personal  health  services  as  possible 
into  an  organized,  prepaid  setting.  The 
inclusion  of  many-of  these  services  will 
allow  the  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion to  achieve  much  greater  flexibility  in 
the  allocation  of  services  among  health 
categories,  and  will  enable  them  to  create 
a  maximum  impact  on  the  prevention 
and  early  detection  of  disease. 

There  appears  to  be  a  consensus 
among  those  providers  who  are  currently 
actively  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  and 
who  have  testified  to  date  before  the  sub- 
committee that  the  most  effective  form 
of  professional  organizations  within  an 
HMO  is  a  medical  group.  It  is  their  opin- 
ion that  a  true  medical  group  offers  the 
greatest  possible  flexibility  in  delivering 
a  wide  range  of  health  services  to  a  de- 
fined population — flexibility  in  the  abil- 
ity of  a  medical  group  to  modify  its  staff- 
ing patterns  to  suit  the  situation;  its 
ability  to  foster  continuing  professional 
development  among  its  members ;  and  its 
ability  to  assure  an  informal,  ongoing 
peer  review  which  results  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  of  higher  quality  than  may 
be  the  case  in  solo  practice. 

For  these  reasons,  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization,  according  to  the  def- 
initions contained  in  this  bill,  must  uti- 
lize the  services  of  a  medical  group,  or  di- 
rectly employ  the  physicians  rendering 
services.  A  medical  group  is  defined  as  "a 
partnership  or  other  association  or  group 
of  not  less  than  four  persons  who  are  li- 
censed to  practice  medicine,  osteopathy, 
or  dentistry  in  a  State  and  who,  as  their 
principal  professional  activity,  engage  in 
the  coordinated  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion as  a  group  responsibility." 

If  not  employees  or  retainees  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization,  they 
must  pool  their  income  from  practice  as 
members  of  the  group  and  distribute  it 
among  themselves  according  to  a  prear- 
ranged salary  or  drawing  account  plan. 
They  must  jointly  use  or  share  medical 
or  other  records,  as  well  as  substantial 
portions  of  major  equipment  and  profes- 
sional,   technical,    and    administrative 


staff.  In  addition,  they  must  share  or 
jointly  utilize  such  additional  health  pro- 
fessionals and  allied  health  professionals 
as  are  needed  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  services. 

Continuing  education  is  difficult  to  en- 
courage among  busy  practitioners. 
Therefore.  HMO's  are  required  to  en- 
courage the  continuing  education  of  their 
medical  group  members  in  clinical  medi- 
cine. 

Another  important  characteristic  of 
tlie  health  maintenance  organization  is 
its  obligation  to  serve  a  defined,  enrolled 
population  of  enrollees.  The  bill  defines 
enrollee  as  an  individual  who  has  en- 
tered into  contractual  arrangement,  or 
on  whose  behalf  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment has  been  entered  into,  with  a  health 
maintenance  organization  or  a  health 
service  organization,  under  which  such 
organization  assimies  the  responsibility 
for  the  provision  of  comprehensive  health 
services  and  additional  health  services 
to  such  individual. 

SUPPORT 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  contains  a  number  of  different 
approaches  supporting  the  planning  and 
development  of  effective  health  mainte- 
nance organizations.  Grants  are  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  planning  and 
feasibility  studies  for  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutions in  order  to  assist  them  in  proj- 
ects for  studying  the  feasibility  of,  or 
planning  for,  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  in  order  to  assist  a  health 
maintenance  organization  in  meeting  its 
costs  prior  to  its  first  day  of  operation. 
Limits  of  a  total  of  $1  million  and  a  total 
availability  of  the  grants  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  2  years  are  stipulated  in  this 
section.  These  grants  are  intended  to 
enable  the  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion to  implement  an  enrollment  cam- 
l)aign:  design  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  provisions  of  the  required  health 
services:  develop  administrative  and  in- 
ternal organizational  arrangements 
which  will  enable  the  health  mainte- 
nance organization  to  operate,  recruit, 
and  train  personnel;  pay  architects'  and 
engineeers'  fees;  and  for  such  other  rele- 
vant purposes  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate.  The  Secretary  is  directed 
to  give  priority  to  those  HMO's  which 
give  assurances  that  at  least  30  percent 
of  their  enrollment  shall  be  persons  from 
medically  underserved  areas. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  in  order  to  assist  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  health  maintenance 
organization  in  meeting  the  costs  of  con- 
struction of  facilities  or  portions  of  facil- 
ities for  ambulatory  services,  and  capital 
investments  for  necessary  transportation 
equipment  to  be  used  by  it  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  services  to  its  members. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  give  special 
considerations  to  those  applicants  whose 
intention  is  to  acquire  or  renovate  exist- 
ing facilities. 

The  Secretary  is  further  directed  to 
give  special  considerations  to  those  ap- 
plicants whose  intention  is  to  acquire  or 
renovate  existing  facilities.  The  Secre- 
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tary  is  directed  to  give  priority  to  those 
applicants  who  provide  .^ivsurances  that 
at  least  30  percent  of  their  total  cnioU- 
ment  shall  be  persons  from  medically  un- 
derserved areas.  Funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  inpatient  services  are  not  made 
available,  since  funds  for  those  purposes 
are  available  through  the  Hill-Burton 
program. 

Subsequent  to  its  first  day  of  operation, 
a  health  maintenance  organization  can 
be  expected  to  experience  a  period  of  defi- 
cit operation,  during  wloich  its  premium 
income  will  be  less  than  its  costs  ol  oper- 
ation due  to  the  time  lag  necessary  for  it 
to  reach  full  enrollment.  As  the  enroll- 
ment of  an  HMO  increases  toward  its 
capacity,  the  operating  deficit  can  be  ex- 
pected to  diminish.  For  this  reason,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  and  loans  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting health  maintenance  organizations 
in  meeting  their  costs  of  operation  during 
their  initial  3  years  in  operation. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
health  maintenance  organizations,  which 
may  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the  first 
year's  operating  deficit  during  the 
HMO's  first  year  of  operation:  67  per- 
cent of  its  first  year's  operating  deficit 
for  the  second  year  of  operation:  and  33 
percent  of  the  first  year's  operating  defi- 
cit for  the  third  year  of  operation  Simi- 
larly, loans  may  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  maintenance  organization  which 
are  not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  the  first 
year's  operating  expenses  during  the 
HMO's  first  year  of  operation,  40  per- 
cent of  the  operating  expenses  for  the 
second  year  of  operation,  and  20  percent 
of  the  operating  expenses  for  the  HMO  .s 
third  year  of  operation. 

TITIE    II :     HEALTH    SERVICE    ORCAMZATIO.-'  S 

Mr.  President,  in  testimony  taken  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  during  the  past 
year,  it  has  become  apparent  thiit  tlie 
problems  of  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  rural  areas  are  far  different  from 
those  which  exist  in  urban  areas  The 
problems  most  important  in  rural  area.s 
seem  to  be  those  of  attracting,'  adequate 
numbers  of  health  practitioners  and 
problems  associated  with  transportation 
and  communication  once  health  profes- 
sionals have  located  in  the  area.  For  that 
reason,  title  II  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  intended  to  encourage  the 
Improvement  of  the  organization  and  dis- 
tribution of  health  services  to  nonmetro- 
pohtan  areas.  The  bill  authorii'es  the 
support  of  health  service  organizations. 
A  health  service  organization  differs  from 
a  health  maintenance  organization  in 
that  the  lequirement  for  the  provision 
of  health  services  directly  or  by  a  medi- 
cal group  or  groups  may  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  whce  the  existence  of  a  medi- 
cal group  is  not  feasible  due  to  lo^v 
population  density.  The  requirement  for 
reimbursement  of  professionals  by  a 
salary  or  drawing  account  arrangement 
is  waived  in  the  case  of  the  health  service 
organization. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  'Welfare  may  waive  the 
requirement  for  specific  services  within 
the  range  of  "comprehensive  health  serv- 


ices" if  adequate  resources  are  not  avail- 
able which  would  enable  the  HSO  to 
deliver  tuch  services.  However,  in  such 
a  ca<:e.  the  HSO  must  demonstrate  its 
intention  to  make  the  full  range  of  com- 
prehensive health  services  available  as 
soon  as  is  feasible. 

In  addition,  the  health  .service  orga- 
nization is  required  to  have  a  written 
acreement  with  an  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  center.  a.s  defined  later 
in  the  bill,  for  the  use  of  the  educational 
and  service  facilities  and  programs  of 
the  center,  if  such  a  center  is  located  in 
the  geographic  area  .served  by  the  health 
service  organization. 

In  making  grants,  loans,  or  loan  guar- 
antees under  the  authority  provided  by 
this  legi.slation,  the  Secretary  is  direct- 
ed to  give  priority  to  those  health  main- 
tenance and  health  service  organizations 
vvho.se  policymaking  body  is  composed  of 
a  majority  of  consumers  of  its  services 

In  other  respects,  the  definition  of  a 
health  service  organization  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion The  types  and  amounts  of  support 
available  to  each  are  identical. 

TITLE   hi;    area   HEALTH  EDUCATION    AND  SERVICE 
CENTERS 

The  third  title  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, deals  with  area  health  education 
and  service  centers  It  authorizes  grants 
to  cover  costs  of  development  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  in  order  to  assist 
area  health  education  and  service  cen- 
ters . 

One  important  reason  for  tlie  mal- 
distribution of  health  professionals  re- 
sulting m  the  shortage  existing  m  rural 
areas  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  profes- 
sional isolation  felt  by  health  profes- 
sionals who  choose  to  practice  in  rela- 
tively isolated  areas.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission, in  their  report  entitled  "Higher 
Education  and  the  Nation's  Health,"  is- 
sued in  1970.  recognized  this  problem. 

Among  the  reccn'.mendation.s  con- 
tained in  that  report  were  those  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  area  health  ed- 
ucation centers  in  various  locations 
throughout  the  United  States.  Th.e  Car- 
negie Commission  recommended  126  lo- 
cations. This  title  of  the  liill  is  patterned 
after  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Carnegie  report,  with  an  empha.si? 
on  rural  areas,  since  ab.solute  shortages 
of  medical  care  seem  to  be  most  severe  m 
thoi^e  areas. 

An  area  health  education  and  service 
center  is  defined  as  "A  haspital.  educa- 
tional facility,  or  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entity  affiliated  with  a  univer- 
sity health  center  with  the  purpose  of 
providing  clinical  training  in  a  nonmet- 
ropolitan area." 

It  is  required  to  have  an  agreement 
vvitii  a  health  service  organizatioi,  if 
such  an  orcanization  exi.-ts  m  the  geo- 
graphic area  .served  by  the  center,  and 
to  provide  educational  services  to  and 
health  .services  through  such  a  center.  In 
addition,  the  area  health  education  and 
service  center  is  required  to  make  its 
facilities  and  programs  available  to  all 
licensed  health  professionals  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  which  it  serves.  In  tliis  way, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  center  will  benefit, 
through  the  health  care  providers  located 
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jiven  geographic  area,  all  of  the  peo- 
1  eceinng  health  services  within  that 


in  a 

pie 

area. 

The  purpose  of  an  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  center  is  to  facilitate  the 
rapil  dissemination  of  current  medical 
info:  mation  to  relatively  remote,  isolated 
and  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the 
cour  try,  and  to  provide  for  and  encour- 
age clinical  experience  in  a  nonmetro- 
politan  setting  for  students  from  uni- 
vers  ty  health  centers,  with  the  hope 
that  such  experience  will  encourage  some 
of  t  nem  to  remain  in  rural  areas  to 
practice 

For  that  purpose,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thor zed  to  make  grants  to  university 
heal  h  centers  or  to  regional  medical 
prog  -ams.  where  they  exist,  in  order  to 
assis;  in  meeting  the  costs  Involved  in 
the  ievelopment  of  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  centers.  Such  fimds 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  a 
max:  mum  of  2  years,  and  are  intended  to 
be  ui  ed  to  facilitate  the  design  of  educa- 
tion, health,  and  medical  services  and  the 
integration  of  these  services  with  the 
university  health  centers'  research  and 
educ  itional  programs.  Grant  funds  are 
1  .uthorized  for  university  health  cen- 
o  assist  them  in  the  construction 
equipment  of  educational  facilities 

ccjnjunction  with  the  development  of 
health  education  and  service  cen- 
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President,  the  remainder  of  title 

this  bill  deals  with  general  provi- 

whlch  enable  the  Secretary-  to  carry 

intent  of  the  legislation. 

"  of  the  provisions  under  general 

deserve  special  mention.  It 

Ijecome  clear  throughout  the  course 

e  hearings  into  HMO's  that  the 

of  ongoing  support  for  an  HMO 

its  initial  few  years  of  opera- 

i  .re  of  great  concern  to  many  of  the 

who  testified  before  the  sub- 

.  If  the  Federal  Government  is 

public  funds  in  the  creation  of 

type  of  health  delivery  entity,  I 

e  the  Congress  has  the  obligation 

that  all  people  who  live  in  the 

around  such  an  organization  are 

benefit  from  its  services.  Toward 

end,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 

the  Secretary  to  make  an- 

frants  to  HMO's  and  health  service 

_       ■        for  the  purpose  of  enabling 

organizations  to  provide  services  to 

desiring  such  services. 
that  purpose,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
d  to  make  grants  to  HMO's  and 
equal  in  amount  to  the  difference 
the  amount  the  member  could 
be  expected  to  pay  for  health 
,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
le  cost  of  the  premium  in  the  HMO 
multiplied  by  the  number  of 
enrolled  in  the  HMO  or  HSO  re- 
such  assistance, 
onsidering  the  amoimt  a  member 
'  pay  toward  the  premium,  the  See- 
ls directed  to  consider  all  sources 
public    sources — of   income 
to  each  member.  In  this  way.  as 
sources  of  support  for  per- 
health  services  become  available 
future,  this  particular  program 
phased  out.  Grants  under  this  see- 
the bill  may  not  exceed  25  percent 
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of  the  total  premium  receipts  for  a  health 
maintenance  organization  or  health  serv- 
ice organization. 

Another  provision  under  this  title  is 
the  preemption  of  restrictice  State  legis- 
lation which  would  impair  the  formation 
or  operation  of  HMO's  and  HSO's.  Many 
States  currently  have  laws  in  effect  which 
restrict  group  practice,  the  corporate 
practice  of  medicine,  advertising,  and 
other  practices.  For  that  reason,  the  bill 
allows  any  organization  or  medical  group 
qualifying  for  funds  under  this  legisla- 
tion to  fimction  regardless  of  restrictive 
State  legislation. 

TITLE     IV.-     COMMISSION      ON     QC.\LITY      HEALTH 
C.^ilE 

The  preemption  of  State  standards 
governing  the  delivery  of  health  services 
makes  it  necessary  to  replace  those 
standards  with  others.  For  that  reason 
and  others,  tiUe  IV  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  deals  with  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Federal  agencv.  the 
Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care.  Be- 
cause of  the  incentives  inherent  in  the 
financing  mechanisms  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  health  service 
organizations,  a  danger  exists  that  such 
organizations  will  provide  health  services 
in  less  than  optimal  amounts  in  order  to 
reduce  expenses. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee  on  October  6,  1971,  Dr 
Paul  Ellwood,  of  the  American  RehabiU- 
tation  Foundation  and  the  Institute  for 
InterdiscipUnary  Studies  in  Minneapolis, 
testified  concerning  the  need  for  addi- 
tional, imiovative  quality  controls  in  the 
health  care  field.  Dr.  Ellwood  and  manv 
other  experts  in  the  field  of  health  care. 
This  work  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  title  rv  of  the  bill  before  you. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
Commission  be  independent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. This  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inevitable  conflict  of  interest  inher- 
ent in  the  situation  where  responsibility 
for  administering  a  program  and  for  reg- 
ulating it  are  vested  in  the  same  hands. 

The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are 
threefold:  First  of  all.  it  will  have  broad 
authority  to  certify  providers  of  health 
care  services  according  to  a  number  of 
quality  control  parameters  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  bill.  No  provider  of  health 
services  will  be  eligible  for  support  under 
this  legislation  without  such  certification 
by  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care. 

Second,  the  Commission  will  have  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
research  and  developmental  activities 
in  the  field  of  health  care  deliverv,  in- 
tended to  develop  standards  of  quality 
health  care.  Most  standards  in  existence 
at  the  present  time  do  not  deal  directly 
with  the  issue  of  quality.  The  state  of 
the  art  concerning  the  measurement  of 
the  results  of  health  care  on  the  health  of 
an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  is 
poorly  developed  at  the  present  time.  The 
Commission  would  have  a  heavv  respon- 
sibihty  for  fostering  the  development  of 
techniques  to  enable  the  quality  of  heaUli 
care  to  be  measured. 

A  third  major  area  for  which  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  responsibility  is  to  as- 
sure the  consumers  of  health  services 


that  adequate  and  accurate  information 
is  made  available  to  them  concerning 
those  providers  of  health  care  who  are 
certified  by  the  Commission.  To  this  end, 
the  legislation  requires  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  health  care  benefit  plan  cov- 
ered by  this  legislation  shall  be  published 
within  90  days  after  establishment  of 
such  plan  or  at  the  time  the  plan  be- 
comes subject  to  the  legislation. 

The  information  to  be  disclosed  must 
include  information  concerning  fees  and 
prices;  benefits  and  services  of  benefit 
packages;  accessibility  and  availability 
of  services,  including  the  location  of  fa- 
cihties,  equipment  available,  hours  of 
operation,  practitioners  by  type  and  lo- 
cation, and  amenities;  the  name  and  type 
of  administration  of  the  plan;  and  a 
statement  of  certification  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  cur- 
rently existing  in  the  health  care  system 
of  this  country  is  the  difficulty  consumers 
experience  in  trying  to  obtain  accurate 
information  concerning  the  quality  of 
health  services  they  receive.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  this  title  of  the  bill  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  consumer  to  accurately 
evaluate  the  costs,  quality,  and  nature  of 
health  services  he  is  purchasing,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions regarding  the  services  he  receives. 
In  order  to  better  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  perform  its  functions,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics  Is 
transferred  to  the  Commission. 

The  supercession  of  State  law  provided 
for  by  this  bill  takes  efifect  only  if  a  pro- 
vider is  certified  by  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care.  In  addition,  pro- 
viders who  elect  to  submit  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  receive  a  cash  payment 
equal  to  2  percent  of  their  gross  rev- 
enues in  order  to  assist  them  in  defraying 
expenses  associated  with  quality  as- 
surance program  implementation  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  the  fict 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  any  pro- 
vider of  health  services,  whether  or  not 
he  is  an  applicant  for  grant  or  loan  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
may  voluntarily  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction.  If  that  health  care 
provider  is  certified  by  the  Commission 
he  is  eligible  for  the  quality  health  care 
imtiative  awards;  for  exemption  from 
restrictive  State  legislation,  where  this 
is  applicable;  and  for  the  protection 
against  malpractice  litigation  which  is 
afforded  in  the  legislation. 

To  meet  the  critical  need  for  reform 
in  medical  malpractice  litigation,  this 
bill  authorizes  arbitration  of  medical 
malpractice  disputes  as  an  important 
alternative  approach  to  meet  the  needs 
of  both  providers  of  care  and  patients 
Provisions  In  this  bill  allow  for  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  thier  en- 
rollees  to  agree  to  submit  all  medical 
malpractice  claims  to  arbitration. 

Litigation  of  medical  malpractice 
claims  has  become  a  burdensome  and  un- 
satisfactory means  of  achieving  a  fair 
result  for  both  the  provider  of  medical 
care  and  the  patient.  Physicians  have  in- 
creasingly become  apprehensive  as  the 


insurance  rates  for  malpractice  alarm- 
ingly increase  and  the  specter  of  pro- 
tracted law  suits  arises  ever  more  fre- 
quently. 

A  study  showed  that  in  New  York,  for 
example,  the  usual  premium  for  mal- 
practice insurance  in  1950  was  $75. 
In  1967,  the  premium  was  $324.  or  a 
332-percent  increase.  F\irthermore,  in 
1950  the  policies  generally  were  for 
$100,000. 

In  1967,  75  percent  of  the  physicians 
had  policies  for  $200,000  and  a  sizable 
minority  had  $1  million.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  while  the  premiums  had  in- 
creased 332  percent,  the  insurance  com- 
panies' losses  increased  by  375  percent. 
The  result  has  been  to  have  many  physi- 
cians less  willing  to  risk  treatment  ap- 
proaches or  procedures  which  involve 
any  possibility  of  a  malpractice  suit. 

The  present  system  is  also  detrimental 
to  the  patient.  Malpractice  insurance  is 
not  compulsory,  and  the  patient  may  not 
receive  compensation  for  a  bona  fide 
claim  if  the  defendant  is  insolvent  and 
uninsured.  The  protracted  process  ex- 
tending from  the  patient's  first  recog- 
nition of  the  possibility  of  malpractice 
to  the  ultimate  trial  or  disposition  in- 
volves an  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
expense  for  preparation. 

Both  patient  and  doctor  must  await 
months  or  years  before  the  case  can  be 
tried  in  court,  a  considerable  burden  for 
both  to  bear.  When  the  trial  begins,  the 
physician  must  spend  long  hours  in  court 
away  from  the  care  and  treatment  of  his 
own  patients.  Because  of  the  lengthy  de- 
lay, the  patient  may  no  longer  have  as 
great  a  degree  of  demonstrable  injury 
from  the  alleged  act  of  malpractice  as 
originally  documented. 

In  the  process,  needless  ill  will  is  cre- 
ated, and  public  confidence  in  obtaining 
a  just  resolution  is  undermined.  Patients 
faced  with  rules  of  procedure  and  evi- 
dence in  court  to  prove  their  claim  have 
emphasized  application  of  legal  proce- 
dures which  increase  the  likelihood  of 
physician  liability.  In  response  to  physi- 
cians' concerns.  States  have  enacted  leg- 
islation to  limit  the  scope  of  malpractice 
litigation  and  to  provide  for  physician 
immunity  from  liability  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

General  frustration  with  the  inherent 
inadequacies  and  inefficiencies  in  present 
malpractice  litigation  creating  escalating 
costs  and  protracted  delays  has  led  to 
alternative  approaches.  In  New  Jersey 
and  Pima  County.  Ariz.,  there  are  pre- 
trial screening  panels  staffed  by  legal  and 
medical  persormel  where  medical  mal- 
practice claims  may  be  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted by  both  parties  for  a  determina- 
tion. 

The  judgment  of  the  panel  may  be 
binding  if  so  agreed  to  by  the  interested 
parties.  The  advantages  of  this  approach 
are  to  discourage  groundless  suits  and 
to  expedite  the  disposition  of  the  claim 
by  possibly  avoiding  involvement  in 
lengthy  legal  procedures. 

An  improvement  in  the  screening 
panel  procedure,  and  as  an  alternative  to 
medical  malpractice  litigation,  is  arbitra- 
tion. Agreements  between  the  providers 
of  care  and  the  patients  for  both  to  sub- 


mit malpractice  claims  to  arbitration 
have  worked  successfully  for  the  past  20 
years  at  the  Ross-Loos  Clinic  in  Califor- 
nia. Physicians'  insurance  premiums  in 
the  clinic  are  80  percent  less  than  for 
comparable  physicians  in  the  area,  and 
claims  are  handled  expeditiously.  A  pilot 
program  for  arbitration  involving  nine 
California  hospitals  has  been  in  opera- 
tion 2  years.  In  that  time,  65.000  patients 
have  been  admitted,  only  41  of  whom  re- 
fused to  agree  to  arbitration  on  admis- 
sion. Of  the  41.  only  three  refu-sed  to  sign 
an  arbitration  agreement  after  discharge. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  the  need  for 
a  major  change  in  the  current  approach 
to  medical  malpractice  litigation.  I  have 
proposed  in  this  bill  a  basis  for  arbitra- 
tion in  lieu  of  court  litigation.  Arbitra- 
tion is  the  most  effective  way  we  can  re- 
duce tile  inflating  costs  of  protracted 
law  suits.  This  till  provides  a  better 
means  to  settle  medical  malpractice 
claims  which  involve  technical  ques- 
tions of  fact  requiring  expert  testimony. 

In  this  bill  the  health  maintenance  or 
health  service  organization  may  elect  to 
provide  an  arbitration  plan  which  can 
equally  meet  its  needs  and  that  of  its 
enrollees.  Both  may  benefit  from  an  ex- 
peditious hearing  to  settle  disputes  with- 
out prolonged  controversy.  The  agree- 
ment will  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  local  jurisdiction.  A  Federal  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance  program  is 
provided  for  through  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care.  The  Commission 
will  establish  the  premium  rates  and  an 
insurance  fund  to  meet  the  costs  of  the 
program. 

I  consider  this  program  to  be  of  critical 
importance  not  only  to  deal  with  the 
failures  of  the  present  malpractice  ap- 
proach, but  to  provide  the  Commission 
with  a  new  and  evolving  criteria  for 
standards  of  medical  care  in  this  coun- 
try. The  litigation  in  court  of  medical 
malpractice  claims  has  been  one  method 
of  determining  what  are  relevant  stand- 
ards of  medical  care.  However,  the  proc- 
ess has  been  cumbersome  and  often  un- 
productive. The  coiu-ts  have  had  to  rely 
on  confiicting  medical  testimony  as  to 
what  constitutes  good  medical  care. 

Standards  have  been  difficult  to  artic- 
ulate and  have  varied  from  one  jurisdic- 
tion to  another.  The  availability  and 
credibility  of  medical  expertise  and  testi- 
mony are  factors  creating  variable 
standards  for  judgments  of  medical  mal- 
practice claims. 

The  present  malpractice  approach  has 
not  been  able  to  effectively  monitor  pres- 
ent health  care  practice.  The  use  of  ar- 
bitration will  have  a  greater  impact  on 
medical  care  standards  as  provided  for 
in  my  bill.  Arbitration  will  be  closely  re- 
lated to  the  fimctions  of  the  Commission 
on  Quality  Health  Care.  The  Commis- 
sion will  carefully  review  arbitration 
proceedings  as  part  of  its  mandate  to 
develop  criteria  for  health  care  stand- 
ards. 

Arbitration  will  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  means  of  settling  mal- 
practice claims  as  well  as  provide  im- 
portant data  for  tho  Commission  in 
evaluatin?  and  developing  standards  for 
quality  medical  care. 


TITLE    V:     OTHER    LEOISLATTVi:    ATTTHORnTES 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
briefly  described  the  last  title  of  tliis  com- 
prehensive bill.  Most  all  of  the  legi.sla- 
tion  the  Congress  has  passed  wiiich  has 
as  its  principal  purpose  reforming  the 
health  delivery  .system  i.s  contained  with- 
in the  Pubhc  Health  Service  Act. 

Virtually  all  of  those  legislative  au- 
thorities are  time  limited  and  expire  at 
the  end  of  every  3 -year  period;  in  fact, 
more  than  a  dozen  of  these  important 
legislative  autlioritie.'^  expire  either  at 
the  end  of  June  1972  or  at  the  end  of 
June  1973.  Accordingly,  the  Conpre.'-.';  will 
have  to  take  action  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the.se  crucial  health  delivery-  re- 
form authorities  within  the  very  near 
future.  I  am  convinced  that  several  of 
these  expiring  legislative  authorities  can 
and  should  be  extended  in  the  context  of 
the  general  debate  on  health  mainte- 
nance organization  legislation. 

For  that  reason  I  have  included  in 
title  V  language  which  will  extend  thej-e 
authorities  in  consonance  with  the  HMO 
effort.  Needless  to  say,  the  legislative  au- 
thorities which  have  not  been  included  in 
this  bill  are  ones  which  will  also  be  acted 
upon  independently  by  my  subcommit- 
tee. 

Before  I  describe  each  of  the  individual 
expiring  authorities  in  .'^ome  detail.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  want  to  make  some  over- 
all general  comments.  First  of  all.  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  know  that  the  language 
included  in  this  title  of  the  bill  generally 
extends,  without  time  limit  and  without 
specifying  authorization  levels,  the  legis- 
lative authority  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams. For  the  most  part,  no  substantive 
changes  in  the  legislative  authorities  are 
included  in  this  bill. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  subcommittee  has  as  yet  taken 
no  testimony  or  developed  no  legislative 
record  in  respect  to  what  the  specific 
nature  of  improvements  or  modifications 
in  these  authorities  should  be.  Therefore. 
the  committee  is  open  to  all  points  of 
view  regarding  the  nature  of  the  modifi- 
cations which  need  to  be  made  m  the.se 
important  programs.  Equally  obvious  is 
the  committee's  need  to  determine  the 
specific  dollar  levels  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  at  the  time  that  it  Is 
reported  from  the  committee  to  the 
Senate. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe 
each  of  the  authorities  which  is  extended 
by  the  bill.  Title  V  of  the  bill  extends 
section  314  of  the  Pubhc  Healtli  Service 
Act  which  encompa.s.ses  the  authority  for 
the  comprehensive  liealth  planning  serv- 
ices program.  This  important  health 
planning  effort  is  one  which  the  com- 
mittee will  rely  heavily  upon  in  terms 
of  bringing  additional  rationality  to  the 
health  services  delivery  system  in  the 
country.  And  in  that  respect,  the  bill 
does  make  one  important  substantive 
change  in  the  authority. 

Tlie  bill  requires  that  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  assistance  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  hosi^ital  construction  program, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  must 
receive  recommendations  from  the  State 
comprehensive  health  planiung   agency 
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the  area  health.  iJianning  agency  rec- 
nending  approval  of  such  assistance. 
iddUiOn.  the  bill  requires  that  the 

etary  also  be  so  advised  by  the  ap- 
iriate  rot;ional  medical  program  au- 

:^ed  under  title  IX  of  the  Pubhc 
1th  Service  Act. 

tie  V  of  the  biU  extends  the  authority 

;he  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 

Research  and  Development  adminis- 

by  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 

th  Agency  of  Health.  Education,  and 
The  dozen  or  so  centers  around 
rountry  funded  by  the  NCHSRD  are 
P)rtant  instruments  m  the  rational- 
on  of  health  services  generally,  and 
?xtension  of  this  authority  is  crucial 

pect  to  HMO  development, 
le   bill   al.so   extends   the   authority 

r  title  VI  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 

ct  of  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 

tion   and   modernization    program. 

eRertue  program,  which  dates  back 
J46,  has  been  sismificant  in  making 
able  additional  health  resources  to 
American  people  The  language  of 
)ill  in  respect  to  this  authority  does 
two  important  changes. 

St  of  all,  the  formula  under  which 

tmds  are  allocated  among  the  States 

)een  altered  m  order  to  remove  the 

loportionate   weighting  in   favor   of 

smaller,  rural  States.  The  provision 

ined  in  the  bill  is  identical  to  the 
sion  contained  in  the  Hill-Burton 

sion  of  1970  which  passed  the  Sen- 
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addition,  the  bill  requires  that  the 
tary  obligate  grant  funds  in  re- 
to  hospital  construction  and  mod- 
ation  along  with  the  making  of 
guarantees  and  the  granting  of  in- 
,  subsidies.  This  provision  is  iden- 
to  language  which  became  law  Ian 
in  the  committee's  extension  of  the 
Manpower  and   Nurse  Training 
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bill  also  extends  the  authority  un- 
tie IX  of  the  Public  Health  Serrice 
•gardJng  the  regional  medical  pro- 
The  language  in  respect  to  RMP 
t  ens  the  authority  under  title  IX  to 
permit  the  program  to  become  involved 
a  he.-.lth  education  and  service  cen- 
s  authorized  under  title  III  of  the 


e  V  also  extend-  the  authoritv  in 
ril  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Service  Act 
respect  to  training  of  allied  health 
sionals.  In  addition,  the  bill 
^  new  authoritv  fa-  grants  for 
gement  training  for  HMO's.  HO's, 

°  area  health  education  and  serv- 
nters.  This  authoritv  enable.^  the 

rv     to     make      fellowships     for 

'eshij  s    in    order    to   rnhnce    the 

of  cersons  exoert  in  this  area. 

b.   the  bill  includes  new  ^luthoritv 

.^    Se— etaiv    to    support    chnical 

provided  by  health  maintenance 

zations.   health   service   orginiza- 

and  area  health  education  End 
?  center-.  These  grant.';  mav  be  used 
er  the  cost  of  health  professional 
s  or  srhools  or  nursing  as  well  as 
s   HSO's,  or  area  health  education 

rvice  centers  for  the  provision  of 
1  training  including  administra- 
nd  faculty  salaries  for  health  pro- 
lals  practicing  in  HMO's. 
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Filially,  the  bill  extends  the  authority 
under  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963  in  respect  to 
community  mental  health  centers.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  strive  to  integrate 
to  the  maximiun  possible  HMO's  with 
community  mental  health  activties.  In 
this  respect,  it  ;s  quite  important  to  con- 
sider the  extension  of  the  community 
mental  health  centers  legislation  at  the 
s^me  time  that  the  committee  will  be 
considerin;  this  bill. 

Lastly.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  includes 
a  provision  which  is  now  contained  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  but  which 
Will  expire  shortly  which  assures  that 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  program  of  tiie  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facil- 
ities and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Pre.sident,  this  bill  is  an  extensive, 
complex  piece  of  legislation.  Hov.-ever. 
the  activities  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
com.mittee  over  the  past  year  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  ijroblems  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  to  the  American  people 
are  monumental  and  complex.  They  will 
require  bold,  imaginative,  and  innovative 
measures  if  they  are  ever  to  be  solved. 

It  would  be  a  major  disservice  to  the 
American  people  to  continue  expend. ng 
eve'-'increasing  amounts  of  public  and 
private  funds  for  health  services  without 
taking  the  'Kind  of  steps  which  result  in 
a  ttue  reform  of  the  way  they  are  deliv- 
ered. Jncre.is;ng  the  health  insurance 
coverage  for  the  people  of  this  country 
IS  a  futile  exercise  unless  we  simultane- 
ously alter  the  manner  in  which  health 
care  services  a-e  delivered.  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  a  necessary  first  step  in 
that  direction. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  form  the 
basis  for  continued  hearings  into  the 
problems  assoc.ated  with  the  delivery  of 
persona!  health  services  in  this  countrv. 
In  considerine  this  bill  together  with  the 
o.-he.-  HMO  bills,  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee fully  intends  to  report  meaningful 
and  effective  legislation  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  L-,bor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ultimately,  to  the  full  Senate 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p-re. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator frcra  California  (Mr.  Cr.avstoni  is 
recrgnized  for  not  t:i  exceed  15  minutes. 

PSrvlLEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr.  Presiflmt.  I  a^k 
unan.rnou-  c  ■n'^ent  that  Loui.'-e  Ringwalt 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  te  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  durinc  this  discu-.sion 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  'ibifcticn.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CRANS-^ON.  Mr.  Prendent.  I  ,sm 
particularly  p'ca-pd  to  join  with  the 
chcirm-.n  of  tnc  Subcr-mmitte  on  Health 
Mr.  Kfiv-TE''--!  in  c^snonsoring  this  very 
important  measure,  the  proposed  Health 
Mninten'.nce  Organization  rnd  Re- 
source<  Development  Act  of  1972. 

The  leadershio  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  shown  on  this  impor- 
tant i.-sue  is  of  vast  s^gnific.-nce  to  count- 
less people  in  our  country.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  joining  him  in  this  efTort. 


This  bill  offers  a  broadJy-based  ap- 
proach to  resolving  the  major  issues  in- 
volved in  improving  the  Nation's  health 
care  system.  Among  these  issues  are: 

The  need  to  bring  health  care  within 
the  reach  of  everyone  through  a  \-iable 
ortranizational  structure. 

The  need  to  do  so  without  imposing 
such  an  imdue  burden  on  the  Nation's 
health  facilities  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  withstand  or  meet  the  new  de- 
mands: 

The  need  to  make  the  system  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  patient's  and  commu- 
nity's needs  and  vIewTJoints. 

ORGANIZATIONAL    STRUCTURE 

The  bill  will  meet  these  challenges 
through  providing  the  resources  to  de- 
velop three  types  of  organizational  en- 
tities: The  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zation, the  Health  Service  Organization- 
and  the  Area  Health  Education  and 
Service  Center. 

Fi:  St.  The  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zation is  an  entity  which  would  provide 
comprehensive  health  care  to  its  mem- 
bers through  its  own  staff,  uUlizing 
where  necessary,  other  health  profes- 
sional organizations  or  groups  for  special 
services.  Individuals  would  enroll  in  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  by 
payment  of  a  fixed  amount.  This  ajnount 
would  be  uniform  for  all  members  re- 
gardless of  age.  physical  condition  or 
preexisting  medical  history  and  would 
provide  the  same  benefits  to  all  members. 
No  differentiation  would  be  permitted  as 
to  high  option,  or  low  option.  The  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  would  operate 
predominantly  in  urban  areas  or  subur- 
ban areas  where  there  is  not  a  shortage 
of  health  personnel,  health  facilities  or 
other  health  resources. 

Second.  The  Health  Service  Organiza- 
tion would  be  a  similar  entity  operating 
in  a  rural  or  nonmetropolitan  community 
offering  comprehensive  services  similar 
to  those  offered  by  the  HMO.  with  a  fixed 
payment  which  would  be  uniform  also  for 
all  members.  However,  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  two  variations  which  would  make 
It  especially  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the 
medically  underserved  community.  These 
would  be,  first,  the  ability  to  contract 
with  an  individual  provider  on  a  fee  for 
service  basis  as  is  now  practiced  by  medi- 
cal foundations;  and,  second,  provision 
for  the  Secretai-y  of  HEW  to  permit  some 
flexibility  based  on  the  availability  of  re- 
sources and  personnel  in  the  scope  of 
services  HSO's  are  required  to  provide. 

There  would  also  be  a  requirement  for 
a  written  agreement  with  an  Area  Health 
Education  and  Service  Center  for  the  use 
of  its  educational  and  service  facilities 
and  proeram.s. 

Third.  The  Area  Health  Education  and 
Service  Center  would  generally  be  a  clini- 
cal facility,  in  a  rural— nonmetropoli- 
tan— area,  affiliated  with  a  university 
medical  school  or  health  center,  which 
would  also  have  an  agreement  with  a 
Health  Service  Organization  or  other 
provider  of  health  care  to  provide  edu- 
cational sei-vices  and  health  care  serv- 
ices through  its  facilities  and  staff.  Its 
resources  would  not  be  limited  to  an  or- 
ganized HSO.  but  would  be  available  to 
all  health  professionals  licensed  to  prac- 
tice in  the  surrounding  community. 
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The  definition  of  "area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  center"  in  the  bill  needs 
further  study  to  ensure  that,  although 
priority  should  be  given  to  areas  with  no 
such  facihties  at  present,  assistance  to 
underserved  or  other  geographical  areas 
would  be  permitted.  These  three  types  of 
entities  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  sys- 
tem designed  to  provide  services  to  all 
those  not  now  covered  by  present  systems 
or  those  who  seek  a  more  comprehensive 
coverage  than  is  available  to  them  now. 
In    addition,    they    would    provide    the 
means  for  training  the  necessary  man- 
power and  demonstrating  the  new  tech- 
niques which  can  expand  the  ability  of 
our  Nation's  health  resources  to  meet  the 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  services 
One  requirement  in  each  of  these  enti- 
ties which  I  feel  is  vital  to  the  success  of 
these  new  health  care  provider  systems 
is   the   stipulation    that   every    tvpe   of 
health  professional  be  fully  involved  and 
actively  participate  in  the  organization 
and  development  of  these  organizations 
and  be  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
when  it  is  operational.  I  feel  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  p.sy- 
chologist,   the   clinical   pharmacist    the 
optometrist,  and  the  podiatrist  in  pro- 
viding specialized  health  services  to  the 
patient  in  addition  to  those  provided  by 
the  physician,  osteopath  or  dentist. 

I  also  believe  these  new  entities  should 
look  to  developing  a  greater  role  for  the 
nurse  as  an  independent  practitioner.  As 
these  organizations  develop  a  greater  re- 
liance on  continuing  preventive  health 
care  and  total  care  for  the  post-hospital 
patient,  the  nurse  offers  invaluable  skills 
in  bridging  the  transition  between  hos- 
pital and  home  and  in  providing  total 
family  care  and  counseling  when  one 
family  member  becomes  ill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  the  proposal  incorpo- 
rated in  S.  3327  is  not  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  existing  health  care  svs- 
tem.  It  is  offered  rather  to  complement 
already  existing  methods  of  providing 
health  care  and  to  build  upon  existing 
resources  in  an  effort  to  extend  the 
capacity  to  serve  the  public.  The  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  and  Health 
Service  Organizations  established  under 
this  bill  would  thus  exist  .side-by-side 
v.;ith  the  more  traditional  forms  of  pro- 
viding health  care  services.  There  would 
remain  ample  opportunitv  for  those  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  professionals 
and  consumers  who  wished  to,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  fee-for-service  system. 

I  believe  the  American  health  care 
consumer  is  searching  for  health  care 
which  will  be  comprehensive,  accessible 
and  not  prohibitively  expensive.  I  be- 
lieve the  health  professional  is  seeking 
a  meaxLs  of  providing  care  which  will  in- 
sure that  the  critically  sick  receive  prior- 
ity consideration,  while  the  rest  of  the 
population  receives  adequate  preven- 
tive or  maintenance  care  to  help  insure 
against  the  development  of  serious  ill- 
nesses or  chronic,  debilitating  conditions. 

HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES  UTILIZATION  EXPERIENCE 

E.xperience  in  the  past  10  years  has 
mdicated  wide  variations  in  utilization 
rates  in  several  forms  of  health  insurance 
systems.  The  following  tables  were  de- 
veloped from  experiences  of  the  health 


plans  offered  Federal  employees  and  rep- 
resent utilization,  except  for  maternity 
benefits,  cf  all  employees. 


Hospital 
Inhospital  days  per 
(peicent)         tiiousand 


Health  plan 


All  benefits 
(percent) 


1961  1961-  1961- 

62    19S8        62    1968        62     1968 


Average 

B!ue  Cross/Blue 

Snield _ 

Indemnity  (Aetna). 
Employee  orggni- 

lalion  plans... 

Group  rratfice  

Foundation . 


21.5    32.9       9.2      8.9    762.6    835.1 


16.  S 
16.9 

22.5 
70.7 
79.6 


31.8 
24.1 

29.2 
80.6 
76.0 


9.9 
7.8 

9,8 
5.7 
9.8 


9.5    826.2 
8.4    707.9 


878.6 
884.5 


8.6  729.0  775.1 
4.8  454.2  418.7 
6.4    538.0    472.3 


These  statistics  indicate  that  the 
greatest  utilization  of  the  health  .'^vstem 
is  encountered  m  both  the  group  'prac- 
tice and  the  foimdation  systems  of  pro- 
viding coverage.  However,  these  statis- 
tics also  indicate  that  tliis  utilization 
is  heaviest  in  the  outpatient  or  continued 
care  services  and  considerablv  less— 
and  decreasing  .-ince  1961-62— in  tlie 
utilization  of  hospital  facilities. 

While  these  figures  may  not  reijresent 
any  decrease  in  the  overall  dem:ind  for 
health  manpower  services,  tiiey  do  in- 
dicate a  reduction  in  both  the  group  prac- 
tice and  foundation  plans  of  the  utili- 
zation of  the  more  costly  care  provided 
in  an  acute  care  facility.  An  accompanv- 
ing  saving  is  to  the  patient  m  davs  not 
lost  on  the  job  or  with  his  family  at 
home. 

Thus,  there  is  good  indication  that 
many  of  the  goals  of  patient  and  pro- 
vider can  be  achieved  most  effectively 
through  group  practice  or  foundation 
programs. 

THE  KAISER  EXAMPLE 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
the  success  of  prepaid  group  practice 
systems  is  that  of  Kaiser  in  California. 
I  can  no  longer  claim  Kaiser  as  a  unique 
California  experience,  since  Kaiser  has 
now  successfully  established  new  plans 
in  Colorado  and  in  Ohio.  Figures  on  uti- 
Uzation  for  Kaiser  are  strikingly  similar 
to  those  I  indicated  earlier  for  group 
practice  plans.  A  study  by  the  Health 
Manpower  Commission  in  1967  indi- 
cated that  per  capita  medical  care  costs 
between  the  years  1960  and  1965,  while 
increasing  some  43.5  percent  for  private 
con.sumer  expenditui-es  throughout  the 
United  States,  increased  in  Kaiser  plans 
in  California  only  19.1  percent  And  even 
this  rise,  according  to  the  report,  was 
caused  mainly  by  rising  wage  rates.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  Kaiser  was  able  to 
reduce  the  personnel  required  per  mem- 
ber. 

The  Health  Manpower  Commission  re- 
port stated: 

A  reasonaljle  conclusion  to  draw  from 
these  data  and  the  evidence  that  the  qiialltv 
of  care  Is  good  is  that  the  Kaiser  svstem 
has  been  relatively  successful  in  restricting 
medical  services  in  general,  and  hospital  care 
in  particular,  to  medically  justified  situa- 
tions. It  would  appear  that  as  medical  tech- 
nology and  accepted  practice  has  chanced. 
Kaiser  has  been  able  to  shift  more  care  to 
an  outpatient  basis  and  reduce  lengths  of 
hospital  stay  for  many  tj-pes  of  illness.  This 
has  resulted  In  a  significant  savings  In  hos- 
pital expense  per  person.  It  also  seems  likely 
that   the  changes  explain   at   least  part  of 


Kaisers  reduction  in  the  number  of  medi- 
cal   personnel   required   per   member. 

In  analyzing  this  conclusion,  the  re- 
port determined  that  much  of  the  sav- 
ings achieved  were  due  to  the  ability  of 
the  individual  physicians  to  control'the 
costs  of  medical  care  while  continuing  to 
provide  high  quality  care.  The  report 
concludes: 

The  Kaiser  Foundation  Med.cal  Care  Pro- 
gram has  achieved  real  economies,  while 
maintaining  a  high  quality  of  care,  through 
a  delicate  interplay  of  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional interests.  This  has  resulted  from 
structuring  economic  arrangements  so  that 
both  professional  and  managerial  partners 
have  a  direct  economic  stake  in  the  success- 
ful and  efficient  operation  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  there  has  been  created  a 
cost  consclousne.ss  among  the  health  pro- 
fessionals and  a  health  care  consciousness 
among  the  administrators  which  enables 
them  to  work  toward  a  common  goal  with- 
out either  sacrincing  or  overemphasizing 
their  own  points  of  view. 

INrriAL    Ff.S-DING 

Tliere  is  no  question,  however.  Mr. 
President,  that  efficiency  of  service  and 
utilization  cannot  be  provided  without  a 
major  initial  investment  in  funds  and  in 
manpower.  Kaiser's  experience  attain 
bears  this  out.  Their  success  has  been 
achieved  only  through  substantial  in- 
vestments in  money  and  personnel  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

I  am  sure  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  will  be  raised  is,  "What  will  enable 
these  new  entities  to  be  viable"?  Tins  is  a 
question  to  which  we  have  addressed 
ourselves  and  on  which  we  have  sought  a 
great  many  views.  The  Health  Subcom- 
mittee ha.s  already  held  over  a  dozen 
days  of  hearings  on  HMO  legislation. 
Obviously,  the  investment  necessary  in 
HMO's  and  HSO  .^  will  b.^  great  both  in 
terms  of  financing  and  in  terms  of  health 
manpower,  both  very  scarce  resources 
This  bill  provides  a  means  of  meeting 
both  these  requirements.  First,  it  would 
provide  for  substantial  financial  supjjort 
under  appropriate  safeguards  aimed  at 
insuring  the  adequacy,  continuity,  and 
quality  of  the  health  services  provided 
by  the  organization. 

This  support  will  be  available  through 
either  grants  or  interest-subsidized 
loans  for  the  first  3  years  of  operation 
to  help  the  nonprofit  organization  plan, 
develop,  and  meet  the  initial  operating 
expenses  of  providing  comprehensi\e 
health  .'-crvices  to  its  enrollees.  Nonprofit 
HMO's  accepting  and  meeting  the  qual- 
ity of  care  standards  would  be  eligible 
for  guaranteed  loans. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  amiual 
grants  to  those  organizations  serving 
persons  who  cannot  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  payments.  Such  grants  would  be 
made  imder  regulations  iasuring  tl:at 
the  organization  is  soundly  organized 
and  fairly  representative  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  total  community.  There  are 
to  be  no  "ghetto"  HMO's  supoorted  by 
the  bill.  Except  in  rural  areas,  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  enrollees  are  to 
reside  in  medically  underserved  areas. 
The  goal  is  one  standard  of  care  for 
high-,  middle-,  and  low-income  patients. 

MEETING    ^:ANPOWER    NEEDS 

Another  major  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  provide  for  meeting  the  manpower 
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;a  health  education  and  service  cen- 

Aill  approach  the  manpower  short- 

ith  respect  to  each  of  these  aspects. 

providing  thee  ILnical  facilities  for 

health   manpower   training 

and  through  linkages  with 

Tsity  medical  centers,  they  can  in- 

the  capacities  of  those  institutions 

and  to  train  more  relevantly — 

numbers  of  students.  Since  it  has 

documented  that  health  profession- 

ttnd  to  practice  in  the  communities 
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irea  health  education  and  service 
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hopefuil:  ,  will  attract  young  pro- 

ibnals  to  ^rain  in  the  riu-al  or  non- 

[^Dpolitan    communitr    and    then    to 

in  in  the  community  upon  comple- 

)i  their  residencies. 

se  centers  can  also  provide  a  unique 

for  innovations  in  the  devel- 

of  new  types  of  professionals  and 

he  team  training  of  professionals. 

will  provide  an  incentive  for  the 

ation   of    the   more   highly    skilled 

sionais  in  taking  on  many  of 

duties  of  the  profe.=;sional,  leaving  the 

I  ssional  more  time  to  concentrate  on 

aspects    of    medicine     requiring 

trained  special  skills.  The  associa- 

3f  these  centers  with  Health  Ser\-ice 

cnizations  and  Health  Maintenance 

3nizations  will  provide  a  natural  op- 

for  employment  of  the  more 

paraprofessionals  as  well  as  for 

s  entering  at  the  lower  levels  of 

liealth  career  ladder. 

H   M.^NPOWER  TRAINING  AT  VA  HOSPITALS 

ishment  of  these  types  of  centers 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  Report  on  Higher 
ation  and  the  Nation's  Health.  That 
recommended   the   affiliation   of 
centers  with  regional  medical  pro- 
and  with  hospitals  having  under- 
heallh   manpower   training   re- 
I  have  incorporated  these  rec- 
in  S.  2219,  a  bill  I  intro- 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
which  is  currently  under  considera- 
in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
been  reported  from  the  Subcom- 
on  Health  and  Hospitals  on  Feb- 
16.    S.    2219    would    bring    about 
utilization  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
on  hospitals  in  the  training  of  health 
power  both  for  the  needs  of  the  Vet- 
Administration  and  for  the  needs 
Nation.  S.  2219  provides  for  the 
and  strengthening  of  area 
th    education    centers — as    well    as 
th    professions    schools    and    allied 
th  professions  schools — utilizing  the 
Administration  hospital  as  a 
training    center.    Indeed,    steps 
already  been  taken  by  the  Veterans' 
to  survey  the  potential 
and  begin  the  development  of  a  num- 
Df  such  centers  in  affiliation  with  VA 
hos  )itals,  with  very  promising  results. 
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I  feel  the  bill  and  S.  2219  will  be  com- 
plementary to  the  mutual  advantages  of 
veteran  patients  and  the  community.  I 
have  long  felt  that  this  system  of  166  hos- 
pitals, which  for  years  has  provided 
training  for  a  large  portion  of  our  health 
professionals,  and  has  provided  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  both  clinical  basic  re- 
search as  v.ell  as  providing  hospital  care 
to  millions  of  veterans  each  year  offers  a 
tremendous  potential  to  the  Nation  as  a 
medical  resource. 

ROLE    OF    REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

Another  potential  resource  for  the  de- 
velopment of  area  health  education  and 
service  centers  is  the  regional  medical 
programs.  In  my  State  of  California  we 
have  one  of  the  outstanding  regional 
medical  programs  in  the  Nation.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  this  bill  would  seem  to 
define  such  centers  too  narrowly  and 
probablv  needs  lo  be  revised  in  order  to 
utilize  area  health  education  and  service 
capacities  as  effectively  as  possible.  That 
proaram  has  surveyed  the  State  and 
has"  concluded  that  within  a  half  year 
of  adoption  of  enacting  legislation,  be- 
tween 12  and  16  sites  for  area  health 
education  and  service  centers  could  be 
designated.  In  some  cases,  the  director 
of  the  program  reports,  enthu.-^iasm  has 
been  so  great  that  iraplementation  could 
be  undertaken  immediately.  This  imple- 
mentation could  be  accomplished  imme- 
diately in  the  following  areas:  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  Fresno,  south  central  Los 
Angeles.  San  Diego.  San  Joaquin  County, 
and  Santa  Rosa.  Other  sites  which  offer 
great  potential  are  in  Contra  Costa 
County.  Alameda  County,  northeastern 
California,  southeastern  and  trans-Sier- 
ra California,  and  Orange,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Santa  Clara  Counties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  set  forth  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
excerpts  from  a  puper  prepared  by  the 
California  regional  medical  program  list- 
ing these  potential  sites  in  more  detail. 

RESPONSIVENESS    TO    PATIENT    AND    COMMUNrTY 
NEEDS 

Each  health  maintenance  organization 
and  health  .=ervice  organization  must  be 
organized  in  a  way  to  assure  its  members 
a  s^ubstantial  role  in  policymaking  for  the 
organization  as  well  as  meaningful  pro- 
cedures for  presenting  and  resolving 
grievances.  The  bill  provides  for  priority 
support  to  these  organizations  who.se 
policymaking  body  has  a  majority  rep- 
resentation of  consumers.  Each  organi- 
zation must  also  provide  for  health  edu- 
cation services  for  its  enrollees.  With  re- 
spect to  assistance  to  HMO's  priority 
would  be  given  to  those  with  30  percent 
of  their  memberships  from  medically 
underserved  populations  in  the  com- 
munity— no  more  than  50  percent  of  an 
HMO  membership  may  be  from  that 
same  population  segment  except  in 
rural  areas  designated  by  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Tlie 
bill  also  provides  for  periodic  open  en- 
rollment periods  where  applicants  must 
be  accepted  on  a  first-come-flrst-en- 
rolled  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  consumer 
role  and  constimer  services  provided  for 
in  HMD's  and  HSD's  can  and  should  be 
even  greater  than  the  excellent  provisions 


presently  in  the  bill,  and  I  plan  to  work 
with  Senator  Kennedy  to  strengthen  and 
expand  this  aspect. 

QUALITY  CONTROL 

A  vital  component  of  S.  3327  to  the 
consumer  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care.  The 
members  of  this  Commission  would  be 
presidentally  appointed  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  would 
reprei,ent  the  providers  of  health  care, 
private  organizations  involved  in  devel- 
oping health  care  quality  standards 
which  may  be  applicable  on  a  national 
basis,  and  consumers.  More  specificity 
needs  to  be  written  into  the  bill  to  insure 
that  the  Commission  members  will  be 
truly  representative.  The  Commission's 
task  would  be  to  develop  health  care 
standards  and  prescribe  quality  control 
systems  for  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations and  Haalth  Service  Organiza- 
tions. An  entity  receiving  grants,  loans, 
or  incentive  awards  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  new  title 
XI  proposed  by  S.  3327  would  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  health  care  stand- 
ards and  quality  control  systems  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission. 

Thus,  the  patient  would  be  assured  of 
receiving  quality  care  in  an  HMO  or  HSO 
supported  by  the  authorities  of  this  bill. 
Other  organizations  could  voluntarily 
submit  themselves  to  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction. 

They  would  be  provided  an  incentive 
to  do  so  by  provisions  which  offer  cov- 
erage of  liability  for  medical  malprac- 
tice for  any  providers  of  health  care 
complying  with  the  quality  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  and 
having  agreements  with  their  patients 
to  submit  medical  malpractice  claims  to 
binding  arbitration. 

CONCLUSION 

The  provisions  I  have  cited  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  bill.  As  this  legislation 
proceeds  through  the  legislative  process, 
it  will  be  improved  as  testimony  is  pro- 
vided indicating  how  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  can  be  achieved  more  effectively. 

Such  major  legislative  proposals,  as  in- 
corporated in  this  bill,  will  necessarily 
affect  the  other  authorities  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  and  we  shall  be 
considering  means  of  integrating  the  pro- 
grams established  under  those  authori- 
ties more  effectively  Into  the  system  of- 
fered by  this  bill  of  providing  quality 
consimier  oriented  health  care.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  bill  includes  exten- 
sions to  certain  major  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act — such  as  re- 
gional medical  programs,  comprehensive 
health  planning,  allied  health  training, 
Hill  Burton  construction,  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment— as  well  as  the  mental  re- 
tardation facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act. 

I  have  been  extremely  gratified  with 
the  responsiveness  of  Senator  Kennedy 
to  suggestions  for  modifications  in  S. 
3327  and  have  worked  with  him  closely 
in  preparing  this  legislation.  I  am  con- 
fident the  bill  will  be  further  strength- 
ened as  hearings  develop  justification  for 
additional  changes. 

There  are  three  areas  of  the  bill  that 
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I  plan  to  investigate  very  closely — in 
addition  to  expansion  of  the  consumer 
role  and  redefinition  of  the  "area  health 
education  and  service  center" — with  a 
view  toward  offering  amendments.  These 
areas  are  as  follows: 

First.  Providing  that  HMO's  must 
make  special  efforts  to  enroll  migrant 
workers  and  requiring  that  a  nonresident 
HMO  enroUee  temporarily  residing  in  an- 
other area  must  be  provided  treatment 
by  a  federally  assisted  HMO  in  that  area 
and  also  that  such  HMO  enrollees  who 
change  their  residence  must  be  given  first 
priority  for  admission  to  a  federally  as- 
sisted HMO  in  the  area  to  which  they 
move,  as  soon  as  that  HMO  has  a  space 
available. 

Second.  Requiring  that  "preventive 
health  services"  in  HMO's  and  HSO's,  in- 
clude provision  of  family  planning  infor- 
ing— where  appropriate — and  nutrition 
education  services. 

Third.  Requiring  that  HMO's  utilize 
clinical  pharmacists  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent,  in  drug  abtise  and  alco- 
holism programs,  general  inpatient  and 
outpatient  care,  and  the  dispensing, 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  medica- 
tion dosages. 

S.  3327  offers  a  basic  framework  for 
modernizing  and  making  more  effective 
the  Nation's  health  systems.  Senator 
Kennedy  has  provided  outstanding  lead- 
ership and  courage  in  presenting  this 
program  to  the  Congress.  It  will  gen- 
erate a  healthy  discussion  of  health  is- 
sues and  philosophies  of  health  care 
which  I  believe  will  enlist  the  energies 
of  the  best  minds  and  talents  in  the  Na- 
tion to  seeking  a  better,  more  responsive 
and  responsible  system  of  health  care  for 
all. 

I  thank  Senator  Kennedy  and  his  staff 
for  their  cooperation  and  congratulate 
them  for  the  highly  innovative  bill  intro- 
duced today  and  which  I  am  privileged  to 
join  in  sponsoring. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a 
paper  offered  by  California  regional 
medical  programs. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    ex- 
cerpts  were   ordered   to   be   printed   in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts  Prom  Paper  Offered  by  California 

Regional  Medical  Programs  on  Location 

OF   Area    Health    Education    Centers    in 

California 

Because  of  its  Inherent  complexity  and  be- 
cause it  cannot  depend  on  any  single  source 
for  organizing  strength,  the  AHEC  concept 
lends  itself  particularly  to  the  Idea  of  a  con- 
sortium, set  up  in  the  pattern  already  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly  by  the  regional  medical 
programs,  which  brings  together  groups  of 
schools,  or  groups  of  hospitals  and  clinics,  or 
groups  of  both,  working  out  of  a  central  office 
of  their  own. 

potential  sites 

A  preliminary  survey  and  series  of  discus- 
sion in  all  parts  of  California  conducted  by 
RMP  strongly  suggests  that  within  half  a 
year  from  the  passage  of  legislation  on 
AHEC's.  between  12  and  16  sites  for  local 
programs  could  be  delineated.  In  fact,  the 
speed  with  which  the  idea  has  been  embraced 
in  some  places  is  startling.  Much  preliminary 
work  was  already  done,  under  sponsorship 
by  RMP  and  related  agencies,  so  that  in  six 
instances  in  California,  the  AHEC  could  set 
out  on  its  organizational  course  at  once. 


1.  Son  Fernaiulo  Valley.  A  health  con- 
sortium Ifi  already  in  existence  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Addle  BUotz,  director  of  stu- 
dent health  services  for  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  State  College.  The  consortium  relates 
to  RMP  projects  directed  by  California  RMP 
Area  IV.  Relationships  have  also  been  main- 
tained  with  RMP  Area  V,  and,  through  the 
two  area  offices  and  personnel,  with  UCLA 
and  use  medical  centers.  The  consortium 
has  brought  together  a  number  of  hospitals 
ready  to  assimie  teaching  functions  With 
them  are  representatives  of  medicine  and 
nursing  and  the  other  key  health  professions. 
Schools  ready  to  participate  in  an  AHEC  are 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  Itself, 
and  several  two-year  community  colleges,  A 
number  of  hospitals  which  have  Increased  In 
size  and  medical  staff  strength  in  recent 
years  the  work  of  the  existing  consortium  Is 
promising  for  an  AHEC. 

2.  Fresno.  The  community,  from  private 
groups  to  the  Mayor's  Office,  has  long  been 
eager  to  increase  the  health  training  capacity 
of  the  central  San  Joaquin  Valley  around 
Fresno.  A  strong  teaching  base  l.s  provided 
by  Fresno  State  College  and  related  institu- 
tions. Several  hospitals,  Includmg  the  VA 
facility,  can  provide  the  needed  clinical  base. 
The  medical  community  of  Fresno,  in  spite  of 
considerable  distances,  has  maintained  links 
with  several  university  medical  centers. 
These  have  been  systematically  developed 
through  the  district  organization" and  a  num- 
ber of  operational  programs  of  the  California 
RMP  through  its  Area  IV  and  UCLA. 

3.  South  Central  Los  Angeles.  The  health 
needs  of  the  inner  city,  with  its  concentra- 
tion of  minority  groups,  have  been  docu- 
mented. A  development  of  national  impor- 
tance has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Drew 
School  for  medical  training  in  South  Central 
Los  Angeles.  The  Drew  School  is  already  a 
training  base  for  allied  health  professions. 
The  King  Hospital  offers  an  admirable 
clinical  center.  Also  of  great  importance  is 
the  neighborhood  health  center  established 
earlier  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  Drew 
School  and  the  King  Hospital.  South  Central 
Los  Angeles  could  be  an  immediate  oreaniz- 
ing  site  for  an  AHEC. 

4.  San  Diego.  Somewhat  resembling  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  health  consortium  Is  a 
coordinating  council  for  health  education 
set  up  in  San  Diego  county  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  medical  school  of  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego  and  California 
RMP's  Area  VII.  This  council,  too.  already 
exists  and  can  be  turned  to  account  with 
minimum  delay  in  the  creation  of  an  AHEC. 
A  number  of  hospitals  in  San  Diego  are  can- 
didates for  Inclusion  in  the  AHEC  and 
clinical  teaching  sites.  The  community  mix 
in  San  Diego  also  promises  cooperative  ac- 
tion reaching  all  ethnic  groups.  Favorable, 
too,  is  a  geographic  cohesiveness  which  has 
promoted  Joint  activity  between  RMP  and 
the  local  office  for  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning. 

5.  San  Joaquin  County.  Further  to  tlie 
north,  around  Stockton,  is  another  immedi- 
ately favorable  situation  for  the  launching 
of  an  AHEC.  Here  a  private  instlutlon  of 
higher  education,  the  University  of  the  Pa- 
cific, has  long  been  ready  to  Increase  its 
reach  into  health  professional  training.  The 
local  medical  community  has  sponsored  a 
number  of  forward  looking  programs.  Not 
only  hopsltals,  but  a  significant  new  ambu- 
latory care  center,  which  will  provide  service 
for.  among  others,  migrant  farm  workers, 
can  provide  a  clinical  base.  First  dLscussions 
of  an  AHEC  have  already  been  carried  out 
between  local  health  leaders  and  the  Cali- 
fornia   RMP     I  Area    III— Stanford ) . 

6.  Santa  Ro-^a.  Santa  Rosa  has  long  been  a 
center  for  residency  training  for  physicians 
with  a  strong  push  toward  family  practice 
of  medicine.  In  the  last  five  years,  support 
for  this  concept  has  come  from  Area  I  of  the 


California  RMP.  This  preliminary  work,  again 
In  the  presence  of  a  cluster  of  schools  includ- 
ing the  4-year  Sonoma  State  College,  prom- 
ises a  base  for  quick  and  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  an  AHEC. 

A  number  of  other  possible  sites  for  AHECs 
could  be  listed.  The  ones  named  above  are 
simply  those  in  which  substantial  prelimi- 
nary work  has  already  been  done,  promising 
speedy  establishment  of  lunctioning  AHEC's. 
Other  possible  sites,  where,  for  example. 
other  California  RMP  area  offices  have  been 
iit  work,  include: 

At  least  two  other  sites  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  are  being  examined  by  Area  I 
at  Richmond,  perhaps,  and  in  Oakland  or 
Berkeley; 

Matching  the  dispersed  features  of  popula- 
tion and  health  installations,  RMP  Area  II 
visualizes  a  large  scale  consonium  for  north- 
eastern California  organized  from  an  office 
at  Davis,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  campus  there. 

A  similar  consortium,  based  on  Loma  Linda 
University,  is  seen  developing  out  of  Cali- 
fornia Area  VI.  for  the  benefit  of  southeast- 
ern and  trans-Sierra  California. 

In  Orange  County,  with  cooperative  links 
reaching  into  the  Long  Beach  Area,  Cali- 
fornia RMP  Area  VIII  is  also  assembling  the 
key  units  for  an  AHEC.  with  the  help  of  the 
medical  campus  of  the  University  of  Call' 
fornia  at  Irvine. 

Within  Los  Angeles,  work  done  by  Call 
fornia  RMP  .Areas  IV  and  V  indicates  an- 
other  three  or  four  AHEC  sites  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

In  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  Counties, 
AHEC's  may  also  be  established  through  ex- 
isting Institutions  and  health  professional 
groups  in  conjunction  u-ith  California  .Area 

in. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  First,  I  wish  t<)  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  lus  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  health 
legislation.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  interested  members  of  the 
committee.  California,  of  course,  has  so 
many  areas  of  excellence  in  the  health 
community  and  has  been  the  site  of 
many  imaginative  approaches  in  a  wide 
variety  of  different  areas  of  health.  I  am 
sure  tliis  legislation  will  benefit  from 
Senator  Cranston's  deep  personal  mter- 
est  and  dedication.  I  want  to  thank  him 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  has  been  very  interested  in  all 
health  matters  and  has  contribute 
greatly  to  an  understanding  of  the 
health  crisis. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  wanted  to  express  my  great 
thanks  to  liim  for  his  cooperation  and 
that  of  his  staff  in  this  effort,  for  pro- 
\iding  leadersliip,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  tliis  verj-  innovative  bill. 

Mr.     MONDALE.     Mr.     President.     I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
privilege  of  the  floor 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Jasper  may  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  floor  during  tins  discussion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand our  time  is  very  short,  but  I 
wanted  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
admiration  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  development  of  thus 
excellent  proposal,  known  as  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1972.  I  think 
it  reflects  the  high  degree  of  sophlstica- 
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which  has  been  developed  by  the 
and  by  the  committee,  as  the 
of  some  of  the  most  sweeping  and 
e  hearings  ever  held  in  the  his- 
)f  this  body. 
t  link  it  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
leant  pieces  of   health  legislation 
dered  by  the  Congress  in  this  dec- 
Proposed    national   health   insux- 
legislation  addresses  itself,  primar- 
che  financing  of  health  care.  This 
,.ion  is  addressed  to  the  equally  im- 
it  problem  of  delivering  that  care 
people. 

bill  should   make   it   possible   to 
ve  the  objective  noted  by  the  Presi- 
of  making  health  maintenance  or- 
ations   available    throughout    the 
States.  Unfortunately,  the  legis- 
proposed   by   the   administration 
.  _rt  that  objective  has  been  found, 
fgh  extensive  hearings,  to  fall  short 
mark.  This  bill  should  give  us  the 
ms  to  make  the  growth  and  de- 
of   health   maintenance   or- 
.ations  a  reality. 

especially  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 

this  bill  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 

_.-  of  Interdisciplinary  Studies,  in 

,-n  State  of  Minnesota,  has  been  a 

^  force,  if  not  the  leading  force, 

development  for  the  health  main- 

.-    organization    "strategy."    Tliis 

aiization,  headed  by  my  good  friend. 

'aul  Ellwood,  was  instrumental  in 

g  the  administration  to  adopt 

:iealth  maintenance  strategy.  Since 

through    testimony    before    the 

h  Subcommittee,  and  in  consulta- 

*-ith  members  and  staff  of  the  sub- 

,  Dr.  Ellwood  and  his  excellent 

teitiisciplinary  team  have  provided  an 

aluable  resource  in  developing  the  ap- 

which  is  reflected  in  this  legisla- 
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also  pleased  that  the  bill  reflects 
;  ubstance  of  my  proposed  Commu- 
Medicine  Act  of  1971,  S.  1301.  My 
4eeks  to  engage  medical  schools  and 
g  hospitals  in  the  delivery  of 
healih  services  to  under-served  popula- 
tions through  health  maintenance  or- 
gan!; ations.  Thus,  it  has  two  objectives: 
To  uaprove  the  quality  and  relevance  of 
medi:al  education,  and  to  improve  the 
level  of  services  to  those  whom  the  pres- 
ent c  elivery  system  has  left  behind.  The 
prov  sions  for  area  health  education  and 
servi:e  centers  in  the  new  bill  should 
achiiive  the  same  objectives.  Perhaps 
most  significantly,  this  new  bill  will  make 
it  possible  for  high  quality,  comprehen- 
sive, medical  services  to  be  brought  to 
citiz<  ns  in  our  rural  areas  who  have  in- 
crea;  ingly  been  denied  such  care. 

I  £  m  greatly  encouraged  by  the  possi- 
bility that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  contribute  to  the  control  of  health 
care  costs.  As  we  all  know,  these  have 
been  skyrocketing.  Experts  agree  that 
groua  practice,  emphasizing  preventive 
care  and  early  detection  of  disease,  can 
help  to  cut  the  costs  of  medical  care, 
whili!  not  sacrificing  quality. 

Tl  e  bill  also  provides  for  a  signifi- 
cant innovation  in  the  form  of  a  quality 
heal  h  care  commission.  This  commission 
should  be  able  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
deve  opment  of  new  measures  and  stand- 
ards to  monitor  and  improve  the  quality 


of  care.  The  Institute  for  Interdiscipli- 
nary Studies  in  Minneapolis  contnbuted 
significantly  to  the  development  of  these 
features  in  the  bill. 

There  is  a  rapidly  growmg  consensus 
on  the  advantages  of  using  health  main- 
tenance organizations  as  a  means  for 
delivering  health  care.  A  brief  survey  of 
the  experience  under  one  such  plan,  in 
Columbia,  Md.,  and  of  the  legislative  sit- 
uation was  printed  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  a  few  months  ago.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ac  follows: 
[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Aug,  8,  1971 ) 

"New  Medicine"  Testing  He.ilth  C.^re 

.'Vltern.\tive 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

CoLUMBi.*,  Md. — "They're  good  doctors,"  the 
young  mother  .said,  wrapping  up  her  view  of 
the  "new  medicine"  practiced  m  this  grow- 
ing "new  town"  under  a  prepaid  family  health 
care  plan. 

.\  psychologist  and  early  member  of  the 
two-year-old  Columbia  Medical  Plan,  she 
chatted  with  a  reporter  while  supervising  her 
three  youngsters  at  play  In  a  viliage-.^quare 
sandbox: 

They  discovered  a  condition  In  one  of  my 
kids  that  put  hlni  on  constant  medication. 
We  travel  a  lot  and  he  gets  strange  Injec- 
tions—but  all  our  bills  are  covered." 

From  her  librarian's  desk,  a  mother  of  four 
also  talked  about  the  medical  plan:  "I  had 
major  surgery  last  fall  and  got  excellent  care, 
but  I  also  feel  ifi  preventive  medicine,  and 
I've  always  believed  In  that.  You  can  have  a 
physical  without  being  afraid  of  a  cost  that 
floors  you." 

Her  child's  hay  fever  medicine  and  her 
own  contraceptive  supplies,  bought  through 
the  clinic,  cost  less  than  half  of  drugstore 
pr:ces.  she  said. 

And  a  young  recreation  worker — calling 
the  plan  'a  Godsend  to  new  parents" — said 
major  surgery  on  varicose  veins  in  both  legs, 
cost  him  all  of  S4  at  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  hos- 
pital of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which 
sponsors  the  Columbia  plan. 

But  at  Columbia's  .subsidized  housing  proj- 
ect there  was  another  kind  of  reaction:  The 
mother  of  two  youngsters,  separated  from  her 
husband,  said,  "I'm  all  for  the  plan,  but  It's 
t-io  e.xpensive  right  now," 

The  monthly  charges  found  excessive  by 
these  hard-pressed  families  were  recently 
raised  to  815  for  Individuals  and  $51  for  a 
family  of  more  than  two  members.  The 
monthly  premium  tor  two-member  families 
has  Just  been  cut  from  $4:3,60  to  $.30. 

"Sure.  Evme  people  in  the  low-  and  nild- 
Income  s.?ale  would  find  those  premiums 
high,"  admits  William  P.  Towle,  39,  a  St. 
Paul  native  who  trained  in  hospital  admin- 
istration at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
now  administers  the  Cclumbla  plan. 

"But  If  you  compare  the  costs  of  medical 
care,  you  And  annual  per  capita  costs  rela- 
tively the  same  m  or  outside  the  plan — 
roughly  t600  per  family — so  It  becomes  a 
n-.atttn-  cf  how  the  dollar  Is  used." 

At  Columbia,  the  medical  plan  dollar  buys 
doctor  care — general  and  specialized,  except 
for  dentistry  and  prolonged  psychiatry — on 
a  round-the-clock  basis.  It  also  buys  cover- 
age while  away  from  home  and,  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  first  section  cf  a  planned  180- 
bed  hospital  In  Columbia,  hospitalization 
pWis,  aidl'lonal  specialist  care  at  Hopkins' 
hospital  ii:  Baltimore. 

Depending  on  which  version  of  the  plan 
they  use.  subscribers  pay  $2  per  cUnlc  visit — 
or  no'hlr.g.  Drugs  generally  runs  $2  per  pre- 
scription. 


The  plan  Is  offered  only  to  groups  through 
their  employer's  health  Insurer,  but  the  14,- 
000-plus  residents  of  Columbia,  located  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C.,  con- 
stitute a  group."  About  half  have  chosen 
to  Join  the  medical  plan,  along  with  another 
75,500  nonresidents. 

Towle  expects  membership  to  hit  15,000 
next  June  and  the  plan  to  start  breaking 
even    not   long   afterwards. 

The  Columbia  plan,  with  which  Towle 
has  been  associated  since  Its  planning  stages 
In  196ti  and  which  he  has  run  since  1969. 
is  testing  many  things  for  many  interested 
onlookers. 

The  Nixon  administration,  as  well  as  every 
meniber  of  Congress  concerned  about  the 
national  health  care  crisis — i.e.,  most  of 
them — are   watching   plans  like   Columbia's. 

For  virtually  every  broad-gauge  national 
health  proposal — including  those  of  Minne- 
sota Senators  Walter  Mondale  and  Hubert 
Humphrey— provides  for  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment support  for  prepaid  group  health 
plans,  which  the  administration  calls  HMOs 
(health  maintenance  organizations!. 

"The  way  health  care  is  financed  today 
works  against  the  consumer's  Interest,"  de- 
clared a  1970  study  made  for  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Health  Services  Research  Center 
of  the  American  Rehatiilitatlon  Foundation 
in  Minneapolis. 

Since  payment  traditionally  has  been  based 
on  the  number  of  doctor-visits  and  hospital 
days  used,  the  greater  the  number  of  such 
visits  and  days,  the  greater  the  reward  to 
the  provider,  the  study  pointed  out.  adding: 

"The  consumer,  unable  to  judge  his  own 
treatment  needs,  pays  for  whatever  he  is 
told  he  needs." 

In  contrast,  the  Minneapolis  study  sug- 
gested a  "health  maintenance  strategy" 
aimed  at  a  "highly  diversified,  pluralistic  and 
competitive  health  industry." 

Under  such  an  approach,  HMOs  of  various 
types  would  be  paid  annual  fees  to  keep 
people  healthy — as  well  as  to  care  for  them 
when  sick. 

Mr.  Nixon  clearly  accepted  these  argu- 
ments. In  his  "national  health  strategy"  mes- 
sage last  February,  he  restated  points  from 
the  Minneapolis  report  and  emphasized  that 
for  the  seven  million  Americans  enrolled  in 
HMOs,  "studies  show  they  are  receiving  high 
quality  care  at  a  significantly  lower  cost — 
as  much  as  one-fourth  to  one-third  lower 
than  traditional  care  in  some  areas. 

"They  go  to  hospital  less  often  and  they 
=iDend  less  time  there  when  they  go,"  the 
President  added. 

"Patients  and  practitioners  alike  are  en- 
thusiastic about  this  organizational  concept. 
So  Is  this  administration." 

He  proposed — and  Congress  is  still  debat- 
tlng— making  HMO  membership  available, 
•,vher'3  possible  to  every  health  plan  sub 
scrlber:  providing  up  to  S'23  million  inltlalU 
o  aid  in  planning  some  163  nev.'  HMOs — 118 
of  them  In  areas  now  unserved  medically— 
and  allocating  $300  million  In  federal  loan 
guarantees  for  building  HMO  clli.lcs  and 
meeting  start-up  deficits. 

The  President  also  proposed  a  model  law 
f-r  adoption,  in  the  21  states  where— under 
pas-,  pressure  from  the  organized  medical 
pr<<:e,s=ijn-  -laws  restrict  group  medical  prac- 
tice. 

(The  University  of  Iv'ilnrjcsota  has  been 
mentioned  among  many  organiznticns  con- 
templating estab'.isment  f.f  an  HMO.  and  the 
Nicollet  cil'iic  and  Ettel  Hospital  announced 
plans  to  cooperate  on  Ffch  a  nla*"!.) 

Towle  admits  to  seme  uncertai;ities  about 
the  best  flnano'ng  mix  f'  r  HMOs,  but  is  cn- 
vlnced,  for  br,-ih  personal  and  pr:)fessi"r.al 
reasons,  cf  their  underlyl.ig  soundne.'s. 

With  his  employer  payl  ig  half  th?  month- 
ly premiums  lor  his  f  imi'y — a  wife  and  four 
daughters — Towle  s>aid  he  had  less  than  S50 
out-of-pocket   expense    f-.r   routine   medical 
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care  Isist  year,  on  top  of  his  $300  half-share 
in  the  premium.  His  wife's  major  surgery 
cost  him  nothing.  He  recognizes  that — de- 
spite an  87  percent  favorable  reaction  to 
Columbia's  plaii  from  its  members  in  a  re- 
cent survey — some  subscribers  feel  smaller 
families  should  not  subsidize  larger  ones. 
A  three-rate  structure  is  under  review,  he 
noted. 

But  the  prepaid  plan  basically  alms  at  tak- 
ing care  of  what  Towle  calls  "gray-zone 
people":  Those  of  middle-income,  neither 
old  enough  to  be  eligible  for  Medicare  nor 
poor  enough  to  qualify  for  Medicaid. 

Some  such  people,  he  said,  buy  no  medical 
insurance,  taking  a  chance  their  families 
won't  get  sick. 

"But  if  they  lose,  those  who  gamble  that 
way  can  lose  awfully  hard,"  Towle  observed. 

"The  administration's  '"national  health  In- 
surance partnership" — which  supporters  of 
full-scale  national  health  insurance  call  in- 
adequate— proposes  that  all  employers  must 
provide  their  employees  with  basic  health 
insurance  coverage.  An  employee  could  have 
the  option  of  using  his  employer's  contribu- 
tion toward  membership  in  an  HMO. 

Some  such  plan,  Towle  said,  would  begin 
to  take  care  of  working  "gray-zone  people" — 
but  there  still  would  need  to  be  government 
subsidy,  as  the  administration  has  proposed, 
for  the  low-income  self-employed  and  for  the 
unemployed. 

Of  Columbia's  fast-growing  plan,  which 
looks  toward  an  eventual  enrollment  of  100,- 
000,  Towle  says,  "It  may  seem  like  socialism 
to  some — but  what  we're  doing  is  simply 
pooling  our  resources." 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  similar  plan  operating  very  suc- 
cessfully in  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  and  another 
excellent  plan  serving  the  northern 
Minnesota  commimities  of  Hibbing  and 
Virginia,  The  experience  in  our  State 
amply  justifies  the  reliance  that  this  bill 
places  on  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions as  an  important  contribution  to 
improved  health  delivery. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  an  out- 
standing bill.  I  am  proud  of  my  contribu- 
tion and  that  of  a  number  of  outstanding 
Minnesotans  to  it.  I  hope  and  trust  the 
bill  'v^ill  be  acted  on  promptly.  Once 
again,  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  very  significant  work 
in  the  field  of  health  represented  by  this 
measure  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  comment  upon  the  legislation  the 
Senator  mentioned,  S.  1301.  It  would 
provide  assistance  to  medical  schools 
that  relates  in  a  substantial  way  to  the 
delivery  of  health  care.  That  feature  of 
his  bill  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
HMO  legislation. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  not  to 
encourage  medical  schools  to  move  into 
this  area  and  to  proride  the  kind  of 
expertise,  research,  and  training  that 
only  they  can.  We  have  included  this 
feature  of  S.  1301  in  the  bill,  and  I  think 
as  a  result  it  will  provide  the  kind  of  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  medical  schools 
which  will  bring  new  energy  into  HMO's 
and  into  the  delivery  of  health  care, 

I  wanted  to  acknowledge  the  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  this  area  and  thank 
him  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
that  If  and  when  the  bill  should  be  re- 


ported, that  it  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  for  that  committee's  con- 
sideration of  any  provisions  relating  to 
trust  funds,  and  so  forth,  which  might 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  if  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee so  desires. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  splendid 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  comment  on 
the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Magnuso.n 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  the  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1972 
which  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
is  Introducing  today.  Senator  Kennedy  once 
more  deserves  commendation  for  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  focus  national  attention 
upon  the  health  care  crisis  in  America. 

I  view  this  bill  not  as  a  finished  legislative 
product  but  rather  as  an  extremely  valuable 
working  paper,  a  springboard  for  serious  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  complex  is- 
sues Involved  in  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Hopefully,  out  of  this  deliberation  will  come 
answers  to  some  of  the  problems  that  now 
hinder  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

How  can  we  re-orlent  health  care  s-o  that 
more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  preventing 
Illness  as  opposed  to  just  treating  its  rav- 
ages? How  can  we  overcome  the  maldistri- 
bution of  health  care  resources  which  now 
denies  care  to  millions  of  Americans  living 
in  rural  areas  and  in  Inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods? How  can  we  maximize  the  use  of  every 
health  care  dollar  so  that  all  Americans  can 
receive  maximum-quantity  health  care  at 
minimum  cost?  These  are  just  some  of  the 
questions  which  must  be  answered  if  the 
dream  of  quality  health  care  for  all  is  ever 
to  become  a  reality. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Health  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  am  committed  to  translat- 
ing that  dream  into  reality.  That  is  why  I 
have  consistently  urged  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  Increase  federal  expendi- 
tures on  health  research,  health  manpower 
training,  health  facilities  construction  and 
the  direct  delivery  of  health  care  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  go  unattended.  That  Is 
why  I  Introduced  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Act  In  the  91st  Congress  ana  why 
I  have  introduced  both  the  Children's  Den- 
tal Health  Act  and  the  Children's  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Act  in  the  92nd  Con- 
gress. 

For  the  same  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  Joined 
as  one  of  the  original  co-sponsors  In  sup- 
porting the  National  Health  Security  Act 
when  Sen.  Kennedy  first  introduced  it  in 
1970.  That  bill  has  spurred  a  wide-ranging 
debate  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  na- 
tion about  the  best  methods  for  financing 
health  care.  Hopefully,  the  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  will  spur  a  similar  national 
debate  over  the  delivery  of  health  care.  Out 
of  that  debate,  hopefully,  will  come  answers 
to  some  of  our  health  care  delivery  prob- 
lems. And  out  of  all  our  efforts  will  come, 
hopefully,  the  day  when  quality  health  care 
for  all  will  be  a  reality  rather  than  Just  a 
dream 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  section-by-.section  analvFi.?, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 


analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  there  is  a  shortage  and  maldistribu- 
tion of  quality  health  care  resources  which 
has  resulted  in  limited  access  to  quality 
health  care  in  the  United  States; 

(2  I  the  present  health  care  system  is  not 
organized  m  a  manner  which  encourages  the 
efficient  and  economical  provision  of  quality 
health  care; 

(3 1  the  present  health  care  system  is 
oriented  toward  providing  care  to  those 
manifesting  disease,  rather  than  toward 
providing  health  maintenance  services  and 
maintaining  good  health: 

i4i  the  establishment  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  health  service  organi- 
zations, and  area  health  education  and  serv- 
ice centers  v>ill  aid  In  alleviating  the  mal- 
distribution cf  health  care  resources,  in  pro- 
viding health  care  in  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  manner,  and  in  reorienting  the 
health  care  system  toward  the  maintenance 
of  health; 

(5i  there  is  a  need  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  resources  to  Individuals  and 
groups,  undertaking  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  Initial  operation  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  health  service  orga- 
nizations, and  area  health  education  and 
service  centers; 

(6  I  there  is  a  shortage  of  educational  fa- 
cilities in  health  sciences,  unbalanced  em- 
phasis on  hospital  practice  and  on  rare  and 
exotic  diseases  m  medical  education;  and 

(7)  there  exists  an  excessive  variance  in 
the  quality  of  health  care  and  health 
services. 

(b>  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  assist 
in  improving  the  system  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care  through  encouragement  of  and 
support  for  the  planning,  development,  and 
initial  operation  of  health  maintenance 
i.rjianizatlons.  health  service  organizations. 
and  area  health  education  and  service  cen- 
ters, particularly  with  the  Intent  of  Improv- 
ing the  health  of  populations  in  medically 
tmderserved  areas, 

TITLE    I— HEALTH    MAINTENANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec,  101,  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  title  X  the  fol- 
lowing new  title; 

"TITLE  XI— HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  OR- 
GANIZATIONS AND  HEALTH  SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"Part  A — Support  of  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec,   nOl     For   purposes  of  this  title- 

"(1)  The  term  'health  mam te nance  orga- 
nization' means  an  entity  which — 

"(A I  provides  a.s  a  minimum  for  all  Its 
enroliees  lor  sub.icnbers)  comprehensive 
health  services  (as  defined  In  this  section) 
which  are  uniformly  available  to  all  its  en- 
roUees  (or  subscribers)  directly  through  its 
own  staff  and  supporting  resources  or 
through  a  medical  group  or  groups  and  such 
other  additional  services  as  may  be  required 
through  other  health  delivery  entitles,  for  a 
fixed  payment  which  d)  is  to  be  paid  on  a 
periodic  basis  without  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency, extent,  or  kind  cf  health  service 
actually  furnished  to  any  particular  enrollee: 
and  (11)   Is  uniform  for  all  Its  enrollees: 

"(B)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  ability  to  assure  that  appro- 
priate   comprehensive    health    services    are 
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available  and  accessible  us  all  its  earoUe€s 
prom  )tly  and  in  a  manner  wiUcti  aseuree 
contl  lulty 


demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Secretary       flnancial       responsibility 
proof  of  adequate  provision  against 
of  Insolvency; 

is  organized  In  such  a  manner   las 
bed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
L5sures  Its  members  a  substantial  role 
making  of  policy  for  the  health  main- 
organization,    with   equitable    rep- 
of  members  from  medically  un- 
ed    Eireas,    and    provides    meaningful 
ures  for  hearing  and  resolving  grlev- 
(1)     between    its    enroUees    and    the 
maintenance  organization  ^  including 
I  ledical    group    or    groups    and    other 
delivery    entities    providing    health 
)  and  (11 J  between  the  medical  group 
jps    providing    health    services    and 
employees  and  the  health  maintenance 
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encourages  a:icl  actively  provides  for 
eEjrollees    d)    health  education  services. 
1)  education  in  the  appropriate  use  of 
services  provided; 
has     orgaiuzational     arrangements, 
tabllshed   in   accordance    with   regulations 
Commission  on  Quality  Health   Care 
tattished  under  title  IV  of  this  Act)  for  an 
quality    assurance    program    which 
health   outcomes    and    assures    that 
services   provided    meet    the    quality 
standirds    established    in    accordance    with 
regulations   of    the    Commission   on    Quality 
Care; 

provides,  m  accordance  v^1th  regula- 
)f  ttie  Secretarj'  i  including  safeguards 
the  confidentiality  of  the  doctor- 
relationship ) ,  an  e.Tective  procedure 
developing,    compiling,    evaluating,    and 
ng  to  the  Secretary,  data  ^ which  the 
shall  publish  and  disseminate  on 
antual  basis i   relating  to  (ii   the  cost  of 
operations,   di)    the  patterns  of  utiUza- 
Its   services,    (hi)     tlie    availability. 
accessibility,  and  acceptability  of  its  services. 
)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
r^ulre  and  disclose  at  least  annually 
a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Secretary, 
<4ata  to  Its  enrollee^  and  to  the  general 
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except  for  (l)   out  of  area  emergency 

xl  (11)   care  reasonably  valued  m  e.x- 

the  first  $5,000  per  member  per  year. 

1  a  full  financial  responsibility,  without 

of  Insurance,  on  a  prospective  basis 

>    provision    of     the    comprehensive 

services  defined  m  this  section; 

subject  to  the  requirements  of  para- 

K) .  has  an  open  enrollment  period  i  of 

'  than  thirty  daysi  at  least  once  dur- 

1   consecutive    twelve-month    period 

which  It  accepts  individuals  in  the 

which  they  apply  for  enrollment  up 

capacity     as     determined     by     the 

assumes   responsibility   for   the  pro- 
3f  health  care  services  to  Us  enrollees 

our  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

be  appropriate  and  for  the  prompt 

ity  of  such  services  in  emergencies. 

shall    enroll    no   more    than    50    per 

of  its  members  from  medicully  un- 
ed    areas,    except    m    rural    areas    as 

by  the  Secretary: 
provides,  or  makes  arrangements  for 
Ing  education  for  its  star!; 
em.phasizes  the  use  of  physician's  as- 
dental     therapists,    nurse    practl- 

and   other  allied   health  personnel; 

meets    such    other    criteria    for    its 

;  atlon  and  operations  as  the  Secretary 

regulation  prescribe,  consistent  with 

i-islons  of  this  title;  and 

does  not  refuse  enrollment  to  or  expel 

for   any   reason   concerning   his 

status  or  requirements  for  the  pro- 

'  health  services. 


gnj  ,ted 
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"(2)  The  term  'comprehensive  health 
services'  means  health  services,  provided 
•Without  limitation  as  t-o  time  or  cost,  as 
■follows:  (A)  physician  services  (including 
consultant  and  referral  services);  (B)  in- 
patient and  outpatient  hospital  services;  (Ci 
extended  care  facility  services;  (D)  home 
health  services;  (E)  diagnostic  laboratory, 
and  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  radiologic 
services;  (P)  physical  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tative services  (including  physical  therapv); 
(G)  preventive  health  and  early  disease  de- 
tection ser\1c€s;  (II)  vision'  care  and 
podiatnc  services;  (I)  reimbursement  for 
expenses  incurred  for  necessary  out-of-  area 
emergency  health  services;  (Ji  mental  health 
services  ( including  drug  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism), utilizing  existing  community  mental 
health  centers  on  a  priority  basis;  (K) 
dental  sendees  (including  preventive  dental 
health  services  to  children) ;  (L)  provision  of. 
or  payment  for.  prescription  drugs;  aiid  (M) 
such  other  additional  personal  health  serv- 
ices as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are 
necessary  to  insure  the  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  support  of  human  health, 

"(3)  The  term  'medical  group'  means  a 
partnership  or  other  association  or  group  of 
not  less  than  four  persons  who  are  licensed 
to  practice  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
In  a  State  and  who  (A)  as  their  principal 
professional  activity  engage  in  the  coor- 
dinated practice  of  their  profession  as  a 
group  responsibility;  (B)  if  not  employees  or 
retainees  of  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion, or  health  service  organization,  pool  their 
income  from  practice  as  members  of  the 
group  and  distribute  It  among  themselves 
according  to  a  prearranged  salary  or  drawing 
account;  (C)  Jointly  use  or  share  medical  and 
other  records,  and  substantial  portions  of  ma- 
jor equipment  and  professional,  technical, 
and  administrative  staff  (D)  share  or  Jointly 
utilize  such  additional  health  professionals 
and  allied  health  professionals  which  may 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  psychologists 
and  other  mental  health  workers,  optome- 
trists, podiatrists,  dental  therapists,  physi- 
cians' assistants,  nurse  practitioners,  and 
nur.se  midwives,  as  are  needed  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  services;  and  (E)  ar- 
range for  and  encourage  the  continuing  edu- 
cation of  their  members  in  the  field  of  clinical 
medicine  and  related  areas. 

"1 4)  The  term  enrollee'  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion or  health  service  organization  (as  de- 
fined In  part  B)  means  an  individual  who 
has  entered  into  a  contractual  arrangement, 
or  on  whose  behalf  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment has  been  entered  Into,  with  a  health 
maintenance  organization  or  a  health  service 
organization  under  which  such  organization 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  provision 
of  health  services  to  such  individual. 

"(5 1  The  term  'medically  underserved 
area'  means  an  urban  or  rural  area  or  popula- 
tion group  designated  by  the  'Secretary  as  an 
area  or  population  group  with  a  shortage  of 
persona:  health  services.  Such  a  designation 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  only  after  con- 
sideration of  the  comments,  if  any,  of  (Ai 
each  State  comprehensive  health  'plannnlg 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  .314(ai 
of  this  Act,  covering,  in  whole  or  in  par*,  such 
area.  „Jfck  each  areawide  comprehensive 
health  pRwiilng  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  section  T14ib)  of  this  Act.  covering,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  such  area,  and  (C)  regional 
medical  programs  established  pursuant  to 
title  IX  of  this  Act. 

"1 6)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'cost 
of  construction' Include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  and  the  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion remodeling,  replacement,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings,  including  archi- 
tects' fees,  and  acquisition  of  land,  and  iB) 
equipping  new  buildings  and  existing  build- 
ings, whether  or  not  acquired,  expcmded, 
remodeled,  or  altered  with  assistance  under 
this  title. 


"(7)  The  term  'university  health  center" 
means  those  health  care  Institutions  which 
are  owned  and  operated  by  a  university  or 
college  of  medicine  or  which  have  a  written 
affiliation  arraJigement  with  a  university  or 
college  of  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing undergraduate  medical  students. 

"(8)  The  term  area  health  education  and 
service  center  means  a  hospital,  educational 
facility,  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entity  affiliated  with  a  university  health  cen- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  providing  clinical  train- 
ing m  a  nonmetropolitan  area  (other  than  an 
are.\  presently  served  by  a  university  health 
center)  which — 

"(A)  has  an  agreement  with  a  health 
maintenance  organization  or  health  service 
organization  (if  such  an  organization  exists 
Within  the  geographical  area  served  by  such 
center)  to  provide  education  services  to,  and 
health  care  services  through  such  organiza- 
tion; 

"(Bi  has  an  agreement  with  other  provid- 
ers of  health  care  to  provide  education  serv- 
ices to,  and  health  care  services  through  such 
center;  and 

"(C)  provides,  to  all  licensed  health  pro- 
fessionals in  the  geographic  area  which  it 
serves,  equal  opportunity  to  use  its  facilities 
and  programs. 

"(9)  The  term  'non-metropolitan  area' 
means  an  area  no  part  of  which  is  within  an 
area  designated  as  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  does  not  contain  a  city 
whose  population  exceeds  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons. 

"C.R.\N'TS   FOR   PL.^NNING    AND   FEASIBILITY 
STUDIES 

"Sec.  1102.  la)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  Institutions  to  assist 
In  projects  for  planning  or  studying  the 
feLisibillty  of  developing  or  expanding  health 
maintenance  organizations.  No  project  may 
receive  more  than  $250,000  In  grants  under 
this  section.  Funds  awarded  under  sucn 
grans  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  grantee  for  such  period  (not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  the  date  of  award)  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary, 

"(b)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secret-^ry  shall  give  priority  to  those  ap- 
plicants who  give  assurances  that  at  least 
30  per  centum  of  their  total  enrollment  shall 
be  persons  from  medically  underserved  areas. 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  $40,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975;  $62,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and 
$85.00  .000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977. 

"CIRANTS    FOR    INITIAL    DEVELOPMENT    COSTS 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions,  to 
it-ssist  it  in  meeting  the  costs  Involved  in  a 
project  for  the  Initial  development  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  prior  to  Its 
first  day  of  operation.  No  project  may  receive 
more  than  $1,000,000  In  grants  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  Sums  awarded  under  such  grant  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  grantee 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  and  shall  be 
utilized  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  (1)  Implementa- 
tion of  an  enrollment  campaign;  (2)  detaUed 
design  of  and  arrangements  for  the  health 
services  to  be  provided;  (3)  development  of 
administrative  and  internal  organizational 
arrangements,  Including  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  capital  financing  program;  (4)  re- 
cruitment of  personnel  and  the  conduct  of 
personnel  training  activities;  and  (5)  pay- 
ment of  architects'  and  engineers'  fees. 

"(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 
applicants  who  give  assurances  that  at  least 
30  per  centum  of  their  total  enrollment  shall 
be  persons  from  medically  underserved  areas. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; $42,565,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $68,720,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  $74,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  $141,940,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and 
$241,690,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1977. 

"CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

"Sec.  1104.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  assist  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit health  maintenance  organization  or 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  Institution  Intending  to  become 
a  health  maintenance  organization  In  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  construction  of  facilities  or 
portions  of  facilities  for  ambulatory  care  and 
capital  Investment  for  necessary  transporta- 
tion equipment,  to  be  used  by  It  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  to  Its  enrollees.  The 
Secretary  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
applications  for  grants  for  the  acquisition  or 
renovation  of  existing  facilities,  except  for 
exceptional  circumstances,  in  which  case  up 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Secretary,  no  grant  under 
this  section  for  any  project  may  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
such  project.  No  project  may  receive  more 
than  $2,500,000  in  grants  under  this  section. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  ap- 
plicants who  give  assurances  that  at  least  30 
per  centum  of  their  total  enrollment  shall  be 
persons  from  medically  underserved  areas. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
station  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"GRANTS    FOR    INITIAL    COSTS    OF    OPERATION 

"Sec  1105.  (a)  Where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  has  made  all  rea- 
sonable attempts  to  meet  his  operating  ex- 
penses (Including  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees) ,  he  may  make  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  in  meeting  operating 
deficits  during  the  Initial  three-year  period 
of  their  operation. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
grant  is  made  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
three  years  after  such  first  day;  and  such 
grant  with  respect  to  any  such  organization 
may  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such  op- 
erating deficit  for  the  first  year  after  such 
first  day;  67  per  centum  of  such  first  year 
operating  deficit  for  the  second  year  after 
such  first  day;  and  33  per  centum  of  such 
first  year  operating  deficit  for  the  third  year 
after  such  first  day. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  such  sums  as  may  .be  necessary. 

"construction    LOANS 

"Sec.  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  maintenance  organization,  or  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  organi- 
zation, or  Institution  Intending  to  become  a 
health  maintenance  organization,  to  assist  It 
In  meeting  the  cost  of  construction  of  faclll- 
les  for  ambulatory  care  and  transportation 
services  for  the  provision  of  health  services 
to  Its  enrollees.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  applications  for  loans 
for  the  acquisition  or  renovation  of  existing 


facilities.  No  loan  under  this  section  for  any 
project  may  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  construction  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) of  such  project. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
Sums  so  appropriated,  regular  with  repay- 
ments of  loans  made  under  this  section 
and  any  other  receipts  in  connection  with 
the  program  under  this  section,  shall  be 
placed  in  and  constitute  a  revolving  fund 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  use  In 
making  loans  and  other  expenditures  In  the 
exercise  of  his  functlosis  under  this  section. 

"LOANS    FOR    initial    COSTS    OF    OPERATION 

"Sec.  1107.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  maintenance  organization  to  assist  it 
in  meeting,  for  the  period  prescribed  In 
subsection  (b) ,  a  portion  of  Its  initial  operat- 
ing costs  In  excess  of  gross  revenues  deter- 
mined  under   regulations  of   the   Secretary. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  for  Initial 
costs  of  operation  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  a  loan  Is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  three  years  after 
such  first  day;  and  such  loans  with  respect  to 
any  project  may  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
such  costs  of  operation,  for  the  first  year 
after  such  first  day;  40  per  centum,  of  such 
costs  for  the  second  year  after  such  first 
day;  and  20  f>er  centum,  of  such  costs  for 
the  third  year  after  such   first  day, 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  Sums 
so  appropriated,  together  with  repayments 
of  loans  made  under  this  section  and  any 
other  receipts  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section,  shall  be  placed  lu 
and  constitute  a  revolving  fund  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  use  in  making  loans  and 
other  expenditures  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  under  this  section." 
TITLE  II— SUPPORT  OF  HEALTH  SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  health  serv- 
ice organizations  and  area  health  education 
centers  primarily  directed  at  defined  rural 
population  groups  which  are  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  medical  care  services. 

AMENDMENT    TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  202.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  part  A  of  title  XI  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part     B — Health     Service     Organizations 

"definitions 

"Sec.  1120.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the 
term — ■ 

"(1)  "health  service  organization'  means 
an  entity  operating  In  a  rural  or  non-metro- 
politan area  which — 

"(A)  provides  as  a  minimum  for  all  Its  en- 
rollees Indirectly  or  directly  through  Its  own 
staff,  and  supporting  resources  or  through  a 
medical  group  or  groups,  comprehensive 
health  services,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
determines  such  organization  is  able,  which 
are  uniformly  available  to  all  Its  enrollees 
and  such  additional  services  as  may  be  re- 
quired through  other  health  delivery  en- 
titles, for  a  fixed  payment  which — 

"(1)  is  to  be  paid  on  a  periodic  basis  with- 
out regard  to  the  frequency,  extent,  or  kind 
of  health  service  actually  furnished  to  any 
particular  enrollee;  and 

"(11)  is  uniform  for  all  Its  members,  sub- 
ject to  rules  and  regulations  regarding  family 
rates; 

"(B)    demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 


the  Secretary  ability  to  assure  that  appro- 
priate health  services  are  available  and  ac- 
cessible to  all  its  members  promptly  m  a 
manner  which  assures  continuity; 

"(C)  has  a  written  agreement  with  an  area 
health  education  and  service  center  for  the 
use  of  the  educational  and  service  faculties 
and  programs  of  such  center,  if  such  a  center 
is  located  in  the  geographic  area  served  by 
such   health   service  organization; 

"(D)  provides,  to  the  extent  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  health  service  orga- 
nlzatl(>n  is  able,  ongoing  education  for  Its 
staff; 

"(E)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  financial  responsibility 
through  proof  of  adequate  provision  against 
the  risk  of  insolvency; 
'''(F)  is  organized  In  such  a  manner  (as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
that  as-sures  its  enrollees  a  substantial  role 
In  the  making  of  policy  for  the  health  service 
organization  and  provides  meaningful  pro- 
cedures for  hearing  and  resolving  grievances 
(i)  between  its  enrollees  and  the  health  serv- 
ice organization  (Including  the  medical 
group  or  groups  and  other  health  delivery 
entities  providing  health  services)  and  (11) 
between  the  medical  group  or  groups  pro- 
viding health  services  and  other  employees 
of  the  health  ser\-ice  orgaihzatlon; 

"(G)  encourages  and  actively  provides  for 
it5  enrollees  d)  health  education  services 
and  til)  education  in  the  appropriate  use 
of   the  health   services  provided; 

"(H)  has  organizational  arrangements 
established  in  accordance  viith  regtUatlons 
of  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care 
for  an  ongoing  quality  assurance  program 
which  stresses  health  outcomes,  and  assures 
that  health  services  provided  meet  quality 
standards  established  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  C-are; 

"(I)  pro\:des  in  accordance  -A-ith  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  an  effective  procedure 
for  developing,  compiling,  evaluating,  and  re- 
porting to  the  Secretary,  data  (which  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  and  disseminate  on  an 
annual  basis)  relating  to  di  the  cost  of  its 
operation,  di)  the  patterns  of  utilization  of 
its  services,  dii)  the  availability,  accessibili- 
ty, and  acceptability  of  Its  services,  (iv)  such 
other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
and  discloses  at  least  annually  In  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  such  data  to  Its 
members  and  to  the  general  public. 

"(Ji  except  for  (1)  out-of-area  emergency 
services:  and  (in  care  reasonably  valued  In 
excess  of  the  first  $5,(XK)  per  enroUeee,  per 
year  assumes  full  financial  respwnslbillty 
without  benefit  of  insurance,  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis  for  the  provision  of  health  services 
as  defined  In  this  section: 

"(K)  has  an  open  enrollment  period  of 
not  less  than  thirty  days  at  least  once  dur- 
ing each  consecutive  twelve-month  period, 
during  which  it  accepts  individuals  in  the 
order  in  which  they  apply  for  enrollment; 

"(L)  assumes  responsibility  for  health  care 
services  to  its  enrollees  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate and  for  the  prompt  availability  of  such 
services  in  emergencies; 

■■|M)  does  not  refuse  enrollment  to  or  ex- 
pel an  enrollee  for  any  reason  concerning  his 
health  stuatus  or  requirements  for  the  provi- 
sions of  health  services: 

"(N)  emphasizes  the  use  of  physician's 
assistants,  dental  therapists,  nurse  practi- 
tioners, and  other  allied  health  personnel; 
and 

"(O)  meets  such  other  criteria  Including 
plans  for  providing  full  comprehensive  health 
care  at  a  future  date  where  the  Secretary 
has  determined  such  an  organization  was  not 
able  to  provide  such  health  services  under 
paragraph  ( A) .  for  Its  organization  and  oper- 
ations as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 
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ics.  organizatior.s.  or  Institutions, 
t  In  meeting  the  costs  of  proj- 
for    planiung    or    studying    the    feasl- 

of  developing  or  expanding  a  health 
organization.  No  project  may  receive 

han  $250,000  ;n  grants  under  this  sec- 
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"CI^NTS    FOR    INITIAL    DEVELOPMENT    COSTS 

1122.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
tie.  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
to  assist  in  it  meeting  the  costs  ^n- 
in  a  project  for  the  initial  develop- 
of  a  health  service  organization  prior 
first  day  of  operation.  No  project  may 
;  more  than  $1,000,000  in  grants  under 
ction 

I  Sums  awarded  under  such  grant  shall 
iilable  for  expenditure  by  the  grantee 
more   than   two  years  and  shall   be 
for  such   purposes   as  may   be   pre- 
n  regulable  lis  of   the  Secretary   in- 
g  but  not  restricted  to.  i  1 )  implemen- 
of  an  enrollment  campaign.    (2)    de- 
design    of    an    arrangement    for    the 
services  to  be  provided.   i.3)   develop- 
Df  admlnlstrati'.e  and  internal  orgiiul- 
1  arrangements  including  fiscal  con- 
id  fund  accounting  procedures  and  the 
cpnieiu  of  a  capital  ftnaiicmt'  program, 
n  crultment  of  personnel  and  the  con- 
qf  personnel  training  activities,  and  (5) 
i:t  of  architects'  artd  engineering  fees. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
tto  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
ich  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"CONSTRUCTriON     GRANTS 
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1123.   laid)   The     Secretary     may 
grants  subject   to   the  general   provl- 
f  this  title  to  assist  any  public  or  prl- 
r.proflt    health    service    organization 
ting  the  cost  of  ccnstructlon  of  facil- 
portlons  thereof  for  anibulatory  care 
tal  Investment  for  necessary  trans- 
equipment  to  be  used  by  it  for  the 
on  of  health  services  to  its  enrcUees. 
etary  shall  give  special  consideration 
icatlons  for  grants  for  the  acquisition 
vatlon  of  existing  facilities. 
Except  for  exceptional  circumstances 
h  costs  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
construction   may  be  authorized  by 
retary.   no  grant   under  this  section 
•■  project  may  exceed  75  per  centum 
cost  of  construction  on  such  project. 
No    project   may   receive    more    than 
)C0  m  grants  under  this  section. 
There   are   authorized    to   be   appro- 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

S     FOR     INITIAL     COST     OF     OPERATION 

1124.   (a)    Where  the  Secretary  deter- 
that  the  applicant  has  made  all  rea- 

attempts  to  meet  his  operating  ex- 

Including   loans   and   loan   guaxan- 

he    may    make    grants    to    public    or 

nonprofit    health    service    organiza- 
asslst   them   in   meeting  operating 

during  the  Initial  three-year  period 

operation. 

Grants  ur.der  this  section  shall  be 
niy  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
f  the  first  month  for  which  such 
i  made  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
ears  after  such  first  day  and  stich 
ith  respect  to  any  such  organization 
t  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such  op- 


io 


erating  deficit  for  the  first  year  alter  such 
first  day;  67  per  centum  of  such  first  year 
operating  deficit  for  the  second  year  after 
such  first  day:  and  33  per  centum  of  such 
first  year  operating  deficit  for  the  third  year 
after  such  day. 

"ic)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

CON-SfRfCTION    LOANS 

■Sec.   1125.    (a)    The  Secretary  may  make 

loa.s  subject  to  the  general  provisio.ns  of 
this  title  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  service  organization  or  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitutlou  intending  to  become  a  health  serv- 
ice organization  to  assist  It  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  construction  and  facilities  for  ambu- 
latory care  and  transportation  .services  for 
the  provision  of  health  services  to  its  eu- 
roUees.  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  for  loans  for  the 
acquisition  or  renovation  of  existing  facili- 
ties. No  loan  under  this  section  for  any 
project  may  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  project. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry^  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $37,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1373;  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  $62,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;  $112,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976;  and 
,5187  500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1977.  Sums  so  appropriated  together  with 
repayments  of  loans  made  under  this  sec- 
tion and  any  other  receipts  In  connection 
with  the  program  under  this  section  shall  be 
placed  in  and  constitute  a  revolving  fund 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
use  in  making  loars  and  other  expenditures 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  under  this 
section. 

■  LOANS    FOR    INITIAL    COST    OF    OPERATION 

"Sec.  1126.  la)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  service  organization  to  assist  It  In 
meeting,  for  the  period  prescribed  in  sub- 
3?ctlon  (b),  a  portion  of  Its  initial  operat- 
ing costs  In  excess  of  gross  revenues  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

'(b)  Loans  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
a  loan  is  made  and  ending  with  the  clcse  of 
three  years  after  such  first  day  and  such 
loans  with  respect  to  any  project  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  such  Initial  operat- 
ing co.=t3  for  the  first  year  after  such  first 
day;  40  par  cntum  of  such  Initial  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  second  year  after  such  first 
day  and  20  per  centum  of  such  Initial  op- 
erating costs  for  the  third  year  after  such 
first  day. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  ,$2,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974:  .$41,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1975;  $62,500,000 
for  tre  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and 
$84,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977.  Sums  so  appropriated  together  with 
repav-ments  of  loans  made  under  this  section 
and  any  other  receipts  m  connection  with 
the  program  under  this  section  shall  be 
placed  in  and  constitute  a  revolving  fund 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
use  In  making  loans  and  other  expenditures 
m  the  exercise  of  his  functions  under  this 
section." 

TITLE  III— AREA  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
ANT)  SERVICE  CENTERS  AND  GENERAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  part  B  of  title  XI  the  fol- 
lowing new  parts: 


"Part   C— Grants   To   Assist   Area   Health 

Education  and  Service  Centers 

"statement  OF  purpose 

"Sec.  1130.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to — 

"(1)  promote  communication  between  area 
health  education  and  service  centers  and 
health  .service  organizations; 

"(2)  provide  for  and  encourage,  the  ongo- 
ing education  of  providers  of  health  care 
services  in  a  designated  area; 

"(3)  provide  ff  r  and  encourage  clinical 
experience  in  a  nonmetropolitan  setting  for 
students  from  university  health  centers:  and 

"(4)  encourage  the  utilization  of  regional 
medical  programs  where  such  programs  ex- 
ist. 

"GRANTS    FOR    COSTS    OF    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  1131.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  university  health  centers 
(or  to  regional  medical  programs  where  they 
exist)  to  assist  in  meeting  fhe  costs  Involved 
in  the  development  of  area  health  education 
and  service  centers. 

"(b)  Funds  awarded  under  such  grants 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
grantee  for  a  maximum  of  two  years  and"  shall 
be  utilized  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulation  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to:  (1)  detailed  de- 
sign of  and  arrangements  for  education, 
health  and  medical  services,  and  integration 
with  the  institution's  research  and  educa- 
tional programs;  (2)  development  of  admin- 
istrative and  internal  and  organizational  ar- 
raiigements.  including  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  and  the  development 
of  a  capital  financing  program:  and  (3)  re- 
cruitment of  personnel  and  conduct  of  per- 
sonnel training  activity. 

■(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  S20.000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974; 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"CONSTRUCTION   CF    FACILmES 

"Sec.  1132.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  university  health  centers 
(or  to  regional  medical  programs  where  they 
exist)  to  assist  them  In  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  educational  facilities  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  development  of  area  health 
education  and  service  centers.  An  award  un- 
der this  authority  shall  be  made  only  after 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that  assistance 
for  the  construction  proposed  has  been 
sought  and  is  not  available  under  titles  I  and 
II  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  .'Amendments  of  1970  and  title 
IX  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

'■(b)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provl.-.ions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $75,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976;  and  $75,000,000  for' the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977, 

"Part  D — General  Provisions 
grants  and  loans 

"Sec  1140.  (a)  Any  loan  by  the  Secretary 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  comparable  to 
the  current  legal  rate  of  interest  prevailing 
with  respect  to  loans  which  are  guaranteed 
under  section  1141.  No  payment  of  principal 
on  a  loan  shall  be  required  for  the  first  five 
years  after  such  loan  is  made. 

■'(b)   No  such  loan  shall  be  made  unless — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  Is  reasonably  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  therefor  will  be  able  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
thereon  when  due,  and 

'■(2)   the  applicant  provides  the  Secretary 
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with  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will  be 
available  to  It  such  additional  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  project  with 
respect  to  which  such  loan  is  requested. 

■'(c)  Any  such  loan  shall  have  such  secu- 
rity, have  such  maturity  date,  be  repayable 
In  such  Installments,  and  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  (Including  pro- 
visions for  recovery  In  case  of  default)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  while 
adequately  protecting  the  financial  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

"id)  No  such  loan  shall  have  a  term  In 
excess  of  fifteen  years. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may,  for  g.ood  cause, 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  a  public  organization 
to  make  paym.ent  and  interest  on  a  loan 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  Applicants  for  grants  and  loans  un- 
der this  title  shall  submit  a  plan  for  approval 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  Inclusion  of  dental 
and  mental  health  services  as  they  become 
available. 

"LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND  INTEREST  SUBSIDIES 

"Sec.  1141.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  (1)  pri- 
vate health  maintenance  orgainlzations, 
health  service  organizations  (or  entities  In- 
tending to  become  either  i,  to  carry  out  con- 
struction projects  for  ambulatory  care  fa- 
cilities and  transpwrtatlon  services  to  be  used 
by  it  for  the  provision  of  health  services  to 
its  members  or  to  meet  their  Initial  develop- 
ment costs  (for  not  more  than  three  years) 
or  to  meet  their  costs  of  operation  (for  not 
more  than  five  years),  (2i  assist  university 
health  centers  In  the  development  of  area 
health  education,  and  service  centers,  and 
to  provide  working  capital  for  the  operation 
of  such  area  health  education  and  service 
centers  as  well  as  to  subsidize  the  difference 
between  Income  and  operating  expenditures, 
the  Secretary,  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1973.  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  June  30,  1977,  may,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  subject 
to  the  general  provisions  of  this  Act  (A) 
guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders  making 
loans  to  such  org-.5nizatlons  for  such  pur- 
poses, payment  of  principal  of  and  Interest 
on  such  loans  which  are  approved  under 
this  section,  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  nonprofit 
health  maintenance  or  health  service  orga- 
nizations, pay  to  the  holder  of  such  loans 
(and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  organization 
which  received  such  loani  amounts  sufficient 
(not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum)  to 
reduce  the  net  effective  Interest  rate  other- 
wise payable  on  such  loan.  No  loan  guar- 
antee or  Interest  subsidy  under  this  section 
may.  except  under  such  special  circum- 
stances and  under  such  conditions  as  are 
prescribed  by  regulations,  apply  to  or  be 
made  for  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
any  grant  or  other  loan  under  this  or  any 
other  law  of  the  United  States.  Is — 

"(!)  with  respect  to  any  construction.  In 
excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction. 

"(11)  with  respect  to  Initial  development 
costs.  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs,  or 

"(ill)  with  respect  to  Initial  operating 
costs.  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs. 

No  such  loan  guarantee  mav  applv  to  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  of"  principal 
and  interest  on  the  loan, 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  the 
application  of  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nisation, health  service  organization  or 
university  health  center,  unless — 

"(1)  he  determines,  In  the  case  of  a  loan 
for  which  a  guarantee  or  an  Interest  subsidy 
payment  is  sought,  that  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, maturity,  security  (If  any) .  and  sched- 
ule and  amounts  of  repayments  with  respect 
to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial Interests  of  the  United  States  and  are 


otnerwloe  reasonable  and  in  accord  with  reg- 
ulations, including  a  determination  that  t;  e 
rate  of  Interest  dees  not  exceed  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  pri- 
vate market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  term  of  a  loan  for  which  a  guar- 
antee and  Interest  subsidy  is  sought  dres  nr: 
exceed  twenty-five  years  if  for  construction, 
or  fifteen  years  If  for  operating  costs,  or  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Secretary  prescribe.^; 
and 

"(3)  he  obtains  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant win  keep  such  records,  and  afford  such 
access  thereto,  and  make  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(c)  Guarantees  of  loans  and  Interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  this  section  shall  he 
subject  to  such  further  terms  and  condiii(.ns 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  secti<  r. 
will  be  achieved,  and,  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  subsection  (e),  any  of  such  terms 
and  conditions  may  be  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  extent  he  determines  it  to  be 
consistent  with  the  financial  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(di  In  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  section,  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  the 
amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
such  guarantee  unless  the  Secretary,  for  good 
cause,  waives  his  right  of  recovery,  and.  upon 
making  any  such  payment,  the  United  States 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  rl 
the  recipient  of  the  payments  with  respect 
to  which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(e)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  under  this 
section  shall  be  Incontestable  In  the  hands 
of  an  applicant  on  whose  behalf  such  guar- 
antee is  made,  and  as  to  any  person  who 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  to  such 
applicant  In  reliance  thereon,  except  for  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such 
applicant  or  such  other  person 

"(f)  (1)  There  Is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  Health  Maintenance  Organization  and 
Health  Service  Organization  and  Area  Health 
Education  and  Service  Center  Loan  Guaran- 
tee and  Interest  Subsidy  Fund  (hereafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'fund')  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
propriation Acts  (A)  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  under  guaran- 
tees Issued  by  him  under  this  title,  and 
(B)  for  Interest  subsidy  payments  author- 
ized by  this  title.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
sums  required  by  the  fund.  To  the  extent 
authorized  from  time  to  time  In  appropria- 
tion Acts  there  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  as 
Interest  payments  or  repayments  of  princi- 
pal on  loans  and  any  other  moneys,  prop- 
erty, or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  op- 
erations under  this  title.  Including  any 
moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 

"(2 1  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under 
this  title  to  meet  the  obligations  under 
guarantees  of  loans  under  subsection  (a) 
or  to  make  Interest  subsidy  payment,s  on 
such  loans,  he  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  In  such  forma  and  denomlna- 
tlors,  bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion  the   current   average   market   yield   on 


otastandlng  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  matvirltles  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of 
the  iiotes  or  otlier  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  ob- 
ligations usued  hereunder  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issjued  under  that 
Act  are  exte:.ded  to  include  any  purchase  of 
such  notes  and  obligations,  "flie  .Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  tlm.e  sell  any 
of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired 
by  him  under  this  sub.sectlon.  All  redemp- 
tions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States.  Sums  borrowed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  fund  and  redemption  of  such  notes  and 
obligations  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
from  such  fund. 

"(g)  ( 1 1  The  cumulative  total  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  tlie  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
Issued  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
such  limitations  as  may  be  specified  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guarantee 
or  agreements  to  make  loan  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  into  under  this  title 
of  the  making  of  such  guarantee  or  the  en- 
tering into  of  such  agreement  would  cause 
the  cumulative  total  of — 

"(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  guar- 
anteed under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year, 
and 

"iBi  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  to 
make  interest  subsidy  payments  is  entered 
Into  under  this  title  in  sucii  fiscal  year,  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  grant  funds  obligated 
under  this  Act  m  such  fiscal  year;  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  the 
amount  of  grant  funds  obligated  under  this 
title  in  such  fiscil  year  equals  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  vear  under  this 
title 

"APPLICATION     REaUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  1142.  (a)  No  grant,  contract,  loan, 
loan  guarantee,  or  Interest  subsidy  may  be 
made  under  this  title  unless  an  application 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be 
In  such  form,  submitted  in  such  manner. 
and  contain  such  Information,  consistent 
with  subsection  (b)(li.  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe 

"(b)  (li  An  application  for  a  grant,  loan, 
loan  guarantee,  or  Interest  subsidy  under 
this  title  shall  Include  to  such  extent.  In  such 
manner  and  among  such  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
satisfactory  specification  of  the  existing  or 
anticipated  lAi  populatiori  group  or  groups 
to  be  served  by  the  existing  or  proposed 
health  m.iintenance  organization  or  health 
service  organization  described  In  the  appli- 
cation, (B|  enrollment  for  such  organization, 
(C)  methods,  tern-.s.  and  periods  for  the  en- 
rollmeat  of  enrollees,  (D)  nature  and  esti- 
mated costs  per  enrollee  of  the  health  care 
and  educational  services  to  be  pro\lded.  (E) 
sources  of  professional  services,  and  organi- 
zational arrangements  for  providing  health 
care  and  educational  .services.  iF)  organiza- 
tional arrangements  for  an  ongoing  quality 
assurance  program  In  conformance  with 
standards  of  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care,  (G)  sources  of  prepayment  and 
other  forms  of  payment  for  the  services  to  be 
provided.  (H)  facilities  available  for  and 
additional  capital  investments  and  sources  of 
financing  therefor,  required  to  provide  the 
level  and  scope  of  services  proposed,  iI)  ad- 
ministrative, managerial,  and  financial  ar- 
rangements and  capabilities  of  such  organl- 
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zatlon  (J)  role  for  enrollees  In  the  planning 
and  p<  llcymaking  for  such  organization,  (K) 
grlevajice  procedures  lor  enroUees,  staff,  and 
employees,  and  (L)  evaluation  or  evaluations 
of  the  support  for  and  acceptance  of  such 
organiiation  by  the  population  to  be  served. 
3  of  operating  support,  a.nd  the 
lonaJ  groups  to  be  Involved  or  who 
be  affected  thereby.  An  organization 
multiple  applications  for  assistance 
this  title  simultaneously  or  over  the 
of  time  shall  not  be  required  to  sub- 
Icate  or  redundant  Information  but 
required  to  update  the  description 
existing  or  proposed  organization  In 
nanner  and  with  such  frequency  as 
retary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Upon  completion  of  assistance  under 
e.  the  recipient  of  assistance  shall 
full  and  complete  report  to  the  See- 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  by  regu- 
prescribe.  Each  such  report  shall 
among  such  other  matters  as  the 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  de- 
of  plans,  developments,  and  opera- 
tions ih  those  areas  enumerat€d  in  paragraph 
(1)  fdr  specification  In  applications  for 
asslsta  ace 
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A  health  maintenance  organization, 

service    organization,    or    university 

center  receiving  assistance  under  this 

sliall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  a  condi- 

Its  continued  assistance,  satisfactory 

In  accordance  with  such  regtila- 

the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  includ- 

not  limited  to  the  following:    (1) 

al  responsibility,  and  (2)  development 

operation  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
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(I)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for 
loan  guarantee,  or  interest  subsidy 
this    title    shall    contain    assurances 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  appU- 
.  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  as 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
the  maximum  number  of  persons  that 
available  and  potential  resources  (as  de- 
ed under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
able  it  to  effectively  serve;  except  that 
af  pllcant  shall  enroll  no  more  than  50 
um   of  Its  enroUee  from   medically 
areas  except  In  rural  areas  as 
ed  by  the  Secretary. 
No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  loan. 
guarantee,  or  Interest  subsidy  payment 
made  under  this  title  unless  the  ap- 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
that  the  applicant  will  or  has 
.  and  will  maintain  an  enrollment  of. 
mjaximum    number   of   persons   that    is 
and  potential  resources   (as  deter-  i 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary)-' 
eriable  it  to  effectively  serve,  except  that 
applicant  shall  enroll  no  more  than  50 
tum  of  its  enrollees  from  medically 
areas  except   in  rural   areas  as 
by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
af  t^r  a  hearing  on  the  record  to  terminate 
el  any  grant,  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or 
subsidy  to  any  health  maintenance 
on.    university    health    center,    or 
service  organization  which  It  deter- 
is  in  substantial  noncompliance  with 
ntterlal  provision  of  this  title  or  after 
from    the    Commission    on    Quality 
Care  that  such  organization  has  had 
of    approval    suspended    or 
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1103. 


Except  for  assistance  under  sections 

1121.  and  1122.  no  assistance  shall 

lable  to  any  entity  which  would  other- 

cjuaJlfy  for  tisslstance.  unless  such  en- 

s\  bmlt^'^wlth  its  application  for  asslst- 

jiroof  of  compliance   with   the  stand- 

the  Commission  on  Quality  of  Health 

I  xcept  that  during  the  first  two  years 

tpe  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  until  such 


time  as  the  standards  of  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care  are  effective,  which  ever 
is  sooner,  the  Secretary  may  give  assistance 
under  this  title  to  an  entity  which  would 
otherwise  qualify  for  assistance,  where  the 
application  for  sissist-ance  for  such  entity  Is 
accompanied  by  reasonable  assurances  that 
such  entity  will  comply  with  such  standards 
when  they  become  effective. 

"EST.^BLISHMENT     OF     HEALTH     MAINTENANCE 
TRfST     FUND 

"Sec.  1143.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  Health  Maintenance  Fund  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitations 
for  the  purpose  of  section  1148  of  this  title. 

"(b)   The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

"(1)  (A)  5  per  centum  of  the  taxes  re- 
ceived in  the  Treasury  under  chapter  51  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  wines,  and  beer  i ; 
and  f 

"(B)  5  per  centum  of  the  taxes  received  in 
the  Treasury  under  chapter  52  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxes 
on  tobacco,  cigars.  c!garette.=;,  and  cigarette 
papers  and  tubes  i; 

"(2)  interest  or  other  receipts  on  invest- 
ments of  the  fund: 

"  ( 3 )  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  fund: 

"(4)  stich  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  out  of  appropriations:  and 

"(5)    receipts  from  any  other  source, 

"lb)  In  the  case  of  the  taxes  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a),  amounts 
received  during  the  calendar  year  during 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted  shall  be  taken  into 
account  only  to  the  extent  attributable  to 
liability  for  tax  incurred  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"treasurt  borrowing 
"Sec.  1144.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Health  Maintenance  Fund  (established  under 
section  1143),  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  i.5sue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  an  annual  amount  of  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000.  in  such  forms  and 
denomination,  bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iiry.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  .States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
notes  or  othei  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations  is- 
sued hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  i^ 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
and  the  purpose  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase 
of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of 
the  notes  or  other  obllgation.s;  acquired  by 
him  under  this  subsection  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  ether  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

"EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

"Sec.  1145.  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
visions of  State  law  which — 

"(1)  require  approval  of  a  health  main- 
tenance organization  or  health  service  or- 
ganization by  a  medical  sot'ety: 

"(2)  require  that  physicians  constitute  all 
or  a  majority  of  the  governing  body  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  or  health 
service  organization: 

"(3)  require  that  all  physicians  or  a  per- 
centage of  physicians   In  the  local  medical 


society  be  permitted  to  participate  in  render- 
in  the  services  of  the  organization; 

"(4)  require  that  such  organization  submit. 
to  regulations  as  an  insurer  of  health  care 
services: 

"(5)  require  that  only  unincorporated  In- 
dividuals or  associations  or  partnerships  may 
provide  health  care  services; 

"(6)  prohibit  advertising  by  a  professional 
group  for  recruitment  of  enrollees;  or 

"(7)  Impose  requirements  or  restrictions 
on  a  health  maintenance  organization  or 
health  service  organization  In  a  manner,  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  be  Incompat- 
ible with  this  title, 

a  health  maintenance  organization,  a  health 
service  organization  (as  defined  in  this  title) , 
or  other  providers  of  health  care  receiving 
Quality  Health  Care  Initiative  Awards  under 
this  title,  which  otherwise  conforms  with 
the  laws  for  incorporation  and  laws  for  li- 
censing of  physicians,  osteopaths,  and  den- 
tists In  such  State  shall  be  allowed  to  provide 
health  care  services  in  such  State  in  accord- 
a.ice  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"QUALrrY    HEALTH    CARE    INITIATIVE    AWARDS 

"Sec.  1146.  (a)  Every  provider  of  health 
care  which  is  certified  by  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care  as  maintaining  quality 
control  standards  In  compliance  with  the 
standards  set  by  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual 
payment  in  an  amount  equal  to  2  per  centum 
of  the  gross  revenues  of  such  provider  at- 
tributable to  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  In  order  to  defray  expenses  associated 
with  such  compliance.  Any  provider  of  health 
care,  whether  or  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  may  apply  to  the  Commission  for 
certification  of  compliance  under  section 
1202(a) (4). 

'(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $1- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974:  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976:  and  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977. 

"CONSTIMER   PRIORITY 

Sec.  1147.  In  making  grants,  loans,  and 
loan  guarantees  under  this  title  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  those  applicants 
whose  policymaking  body  Is  composed  of  a 
majority  of  persons  who  are  consumers  of  Its 
services. 

'CAPITATION'  GRANTS  TO  ENABLE  HEALTH 
M.AINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  SERVE  ALL  PERSONS 

"Sec.  1148.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
annual  grants  to  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations or  health  service  organizations 
serving  persons  who  cannot  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  such  organizations'  premiums.  The 
amount  of  such  annual  grants  shall  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  maxlnium 
amount  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
an  enrollee  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
pay  toward  the  health  maintenance  or  health 
service  organization  premium  and  the  pre- 
mium for  membership  enrollment  In  such 
health  maintenance  or  health  si?rvloe  or- 
ganization for  each  such  person  enrolled. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  an  en- 
roUee should  pay  toward  the  premium,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  all  sources  (Includ- 
ing public  sources)  of  income  avaUable  to 
each  such  enrollee. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  premium 
receipts  for  such  health  maintenance  or 
health  service  organization  for  the  next  pre- 
ceding year. 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
Health  Maintenance  Trust  Fund  established 
under  this  title. 
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"SERVICES    FOR    INDIANS 

"Sec.  1149.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
(with  the  consent  of  the  Indian  people 
served)  to  contract  with  health  maintenance 
organizations  or  health  service  organizations 
or  other  non-Federal  health  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations for  the  provision  of  health  services 
to  such  people  on  a  prepaid  basis. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $10,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973:  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"PAYMENT  OF  GRANTS 

"Sec  1150.  The  amount  of  any  grant  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Payments  under  such  grants  may 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  at  such  Intervals  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"PROHIBITION   ON   TRANSFER    OF  FtTNDS 

"Sec.  1151.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  any  of  the  preceding  sections  of 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  any  purposes 
other  than  the  purposes  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  particular  section  pursuant 
to  which  such  funds  are  appropriated. 

"(b)  No  funds,  except  those  appropriated 
under  this  title,  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Only  funds  appropriated  under  titles 
IX  and  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  be  used  to  Initially  develop,  construct, 
and  Initially  operate  a  health  maintenance 
organization,  health  service  organization, 
and  any  other  entity  that  provides,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  through  arrangements 
with  others,  health  care  to  a  defined  popula- 
tion on  a  prepaid  basis.". 
TITLE  rv— COMMISSION  ON  QUALITY 
HEALTH  CARE 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  Act  of 
1972". 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  402.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  the  quality  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States  by  establishing  a  Commission 
on  Quality  Health  Care  to  develop,  establish, 
and  encourage  parameters  and  standards  for 
quality  health  care. 

Sec  403.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  title  XI  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  XII— COMMISSION  ON  QUALITY 

HEALTH  CARE 

"Part  A — Commission  on  Quality  Health 

Care 

"establishment  of  commission 

"Sec  1202.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
(as  an  Independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch)  a  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  from  among  Individuals  who  by 
virtue  of  their  service,  experience,  or  educa- 
tion are  especially  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Commission.  In  making  such  appointments 
the  President  shall  appoint  individuals  who 
are  representative  of  the  health  care  delivery 
Industry,  private  organizations  engaged  In 
developing  health  care  quality  standards 
■which  may  be  applicable  on  a  national  basis, 
and  consumers  not  related  to  the  delivery  of 
health  care.  The  terms  of  oflSce  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  shall  be  five  years  ex- 
cept that — 

"(1)  the  members  first  appointed  shall 
serve,  as  designated  by  the  President,  one  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two 


years,  one  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of 
five  years; 

"(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed; and 

"(3)  a  member  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment for  one  additional  term. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  effect  Its  pwwers  and  three  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(e)  At  any  one  time  there  shall  be  no  less 
than  two  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  consumers  not  related  to  the  delivery  of 
health  care. 

"duties  of  the  commission 

"Sec  1202.  (a)   The  Conamisslon  shall— 

"(1)  conduct  necessarj'  investigations  and 
studies  Intended  to  develop  appropriate 
quality  health  care  standards: 

"(2)  establish  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  appropriate 
quality  health  care  standards  which  shall  In- 
clude but  not  be  restricted  to  Inputs,  proc- 
esses, and  outcomes; 

"(3)  prescribe  quality  control  systems  for 
health  maintenance  organizations,  health 
service  organizations,  and  other  providers  of 
health  care  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  shall  be  designed  to — 

"(A)  Improve  as  well  as  assess  the  quality 
of  medical  care; 

"(B)  evaluate  the  Inputs,  processes,  utili- 
zation characteristics,  and  outcomes  of  health 
care  as  related  to  Individuals  and  population 
groups,  and  establish  relationships  between 
Inputs,  processes,  and  outcomes; 

"(C)  concentrate  on  those  Ulnessee  which 
have  relatively  high  incidence  In  the  popu- 
lation and  which  are  particularly  Influenced 
by  medical  treatment,  rather  than  on  un- 
usual Illnesses  or  conditions  whose  course  Is 
little  Influenced  by  therapy; 

"(4)  Issue  certificates  of  compliance  to 
providers  of  health  care  certifying  that  such 
provider  Is  in  compliance  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
section; 

"(5)  after  a  hearing  on  the  record,  revoke 
or  suspend  such  certificate,  where  It  deter- 
mines that  a  provider  of  health  care  Is  not 
In  compliance  with  such  standards; 

"(6)  monitor  biannual  reports  by  health 
care  providers  covered  by  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  that  the  performance  of 
such  health  care  providers  Is  in  conformance 
with  promulgated  standards; 

"(7)  conduct  a  program  of  research  and 
development  which  shall  have  the  objectives 
of — 

"(A)  improvement  of  the  technology  of 
assessing  the  quality  of  health  care  with 
emphasis  on  the  outcomes  of  health  care; 

"(B)  assessing  and  comparing  the  quality 
of  medical  care  provided  under  different  de- 
livery system  arrangements; 

"(C)  analyzing  the  effects  of  providing  In- 
formation to  consumers  and  Improvement  In 
the  methods  of  information  dissemination; 
and 

"(D)  analyzing  the  Impact  of  the  quality 
assurance  program  upon  the  quality  of  health 
care  for  the  American  people: 

"(8)  collect,  summarize,  and  distribute  in- 
formation regarding  the  Impact  of  medical 
services  and  the  health  status  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

"(9)  provide  technical  assistance  to  pro- 
viders of  health  care  In  the  development  of 
quality  control  programs:  and 

"(10)  study  the  levels,  costs,  and  quality  of 
health  care  under  health  care  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government; 

"(11)  administer  the  Insurance  program 
established  under  part  B  of  this  title;   and 


"(12)  annually  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  conduct  of  activities  under  this  Act  (in- 
cluding results  of  studies  conducted  under 
paragraph  (9)  )  together  with  such  recom- 
mendat:o:is  for  additional  legislation  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  developing  quality  health  care 
standards,  the  Commission  shall  con.s;der 
existing  State  regulations,  such  standards  as 
are  in  effect  for  Federal  health  agencies,  and 
analyze  the  results  of  the  instirance  programs 
under  part  B  of  this  title. 

"administrative  powers 

"Sec  1203.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  CommLsslon  Is 
authorized  to — ■ 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  or 
personnel  of  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code: 

"(2)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulatlon-s  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Commission  and  delegate  authority  to  any 
officer  or  employee; 

"(3)  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwi.'ie).  construct,  improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain,  re.search  and 
other  neces.sary  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
related  accommodations  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property 
including  patents)  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary;  to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise 
through  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  communities  located 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
use  of  the  Commi.ssion  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years  without  regard  to  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1877  ( 40  U.S.C.  34 ) ; 

"(4)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code; 

"(5)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  privat*  citizens 
and  officials  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmeiits  as  it  deems  desirable,  to  advise  it 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

"(6)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel.  Information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

(7)  accept  voluntar>-  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code; 

"(8)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 
and 

"(9)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  "objectives  of 
the  Commission. 

"(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  Its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  Information  (including 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  con- 
sistent with  other  laws  to  the  Commission 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions  with  or 
without  reimbursement. 

"(C)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum daily  rate  prescribed  for  OS- IB  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  he  Is  encaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  'including  travel- 
time)  as  a  member  of  a  committee  All  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  --ubsist- 
ence.  and  neoe.ssan-  expenses  incurred  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties, 

"(d)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Administrative  Officer  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  exercise  the  re- 
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the  appointment  ar.d  supervision  of 
\f\  employed  bv  the  Commissloii; 
the  distribution  of  Jobs  among  the 
lel  of  the  Commission;  and 
the  use  ar.d  expenditure  of  funds. 

"COMPENSAriOS 

1204.  lai  Section  5314  of  title  5, 
States  Code.  Is  ame;.d-d  by  adding 
end  thereof  the  follo-.ving  ne-.v  para- 


Quality     Health     C.ire 


idi.  this  Act  applies  to  any  provider 

ng  any  assistance  under  title  XI  of  the 

Health  Service  Act  or  insurance  cov- 

nder  part  B  of  this  title. 

Any  provider  covered  under  this  Act 

>ply  to  the  Commission  for  -i  temporary 

'ranting  a  variance  from  a  standard  or 

ovlilon    thereof    promulgated    under 

1202  of  this  Act    Such  temporary  or- 

be  granted  only  If  the  provider  flies 

p^llcatlon  which  establishes  that — 

the  provider  is  unable  to  comply  with 
ntard  by  its  effective  date  because  of  un- 
lUty  of  professional  or  technical  per- 
or  of  materials  and  equipment  needed 
to  compliance  with  the  standard  or 
necessary  construction,  alteration  or 
zatlon  of  facilities  cannot   be  com- 
by  I's  effective  date;  and 
the  provider  has  an  effeclve  program 
ing  Into  compliance  with  the  stand- 
is   quickly   as   p>ossibIe   with   adequate 
n  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  con- 
of  health  care 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
a  variance  from  any  s'^andard  or  por- 
I  hereof  whenever  It  determines  or  the 
v  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare cfcrtifles  that  such  a  variance  is  neces- 
sary 10  f>ermit  a  provider  to  participate  In 
a  pro  ect  approved  by  him  designed  to  vali- 
date I  ew  and  improved  techniques  of  health 
care  delivery  systems. 

■RE  'CRTS    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    RECORDS 

•SEt    1206    'a>  Each  provider,  covered  un- 


Is  .^ct.  shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve, 
ike  available  to  the  Commission  and 

cretary    of    Health.    Education     and 

such    records    regarding    activities 

ed  by  this  Act  as  the  Commission,  In 

ation    with    the   Secretary    of   Health. 

tlon,  and  Welfare,  shall  prescribe. 

Each  provider  shall  report  to  the 
ission  on  a  monthlv  b-wis  Its  activities 
ing  but  limited  to — 

gross  utilization  aggregates; 

dlsenrollment  ra"es;   and 

overall  monthlv  rates 

The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
gulations  as  may  be  necessary  with  re- 
o  inspection  of  the  rec'rds  and  facill- 

a  provider. 

CjLOSrRS  TO   CONSt'MFRS   OF    HFAI.-H   CASE 
SERVICES 

1207.    (a»    A  description  of  anv  health 

enea*  plan  covered  by  this  Act  shall  be 

;  hed   as  required   herein   within   r.inety 

fter  the  establishment  of  such  plan  or 

such   plan  becomes  subjected   to  this 


I    A   description   of   the   plan   shall   b? 

hensive  and  shall  include,  in  a  man- 
Iculated  to  be  understood  by  the  aver- 
rollee,  the  following: 

fees  aud  prices; 
I    benefl's  and  serv.ces  rt  bef.eflt  pack- 


"(3)  accessibility  and  availability  of  serv- 
ices including  the  location  of  the  facilities, 
equipment  available,  hours  of  operation, 
practitioners  by  type  and  location,  and 
amenities; 

"(41  the  name  and  type  of  administration 
of  the  plan:  a;id 

■'(0  1  a  statement  of  certlflcatlon  by  the 
Commission, 

"id  I  The  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
provision  of  information  by  providers  of  care 
as  required  by  this  section.  In  any  case  In 
which  Information  Is  disclosed  or  dissemi- 
nated under  this  Act  and  Ls  subsequently 
found  to  be  insufficient,  inaccurate,  or  Inac- 
curately disseminated  the  Director  shall  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  assure  a  full  re- 
tracticn  of  the  inaccurate  information  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  new  data  In  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Initial  disclosure  or 
dissemination  of  such  Information. 

■'lei  The  disclosure  musf  also  Include  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  ir.  presenting  claims 
for  benefits  under  the  plan  and  the  remedies 
available  under  the  plan  for  the  redress  of 
claims  vihich  are  denied  in  whole  or  In  part. 

"(f  I  Every  provider  shall  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  plan  description  iincUiding  amendments 
or  modihcatiotis  thereto)  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  to  every  cnroUee  upon  his  enroll- 
ment In  the  plan,  and  cause  the  same  to  be 
published,  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  to  the  general  public. 

"TRANSFER   OP    FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  iC08,  (a)  There  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Quality  Health  Care  Commis- 
sion from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  function,  records,  prop- 
erty, personnel,  and  funds  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

"(bi  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  the  etiective  date  of  this  Act  the  President 
may  transfer  to  the  Commission  any  func- 
tions not  transferred  to  the  Commission  by 
this  .\ct.  If  he  determines  that  such  functions 
relate  prlm.arily  to  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act. 

"PENALTIES 

■Sec  1209.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  provider  finds  that  the 
provider  Is  no  longer  complying  with  the 
standards  promulgated  tinder  section  1202. 
the  Commission  shall  notify  the  provider, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  such  provider  shall  be  ineligible 
to  participate  in  grants,  loans,  loan  guar- 
antees. Or  Interest  subsidies  under  title  XI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  .'Vet  and  that  the 
certincate  cf  approval  has  been  suspended 
until  such  time  as  the  provider  is  found  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  1202. 

•■(2)  Providers  of  health  care,  who  have 
had  their  certificate  suspended  for  a  period, 
which  the  Commission  determines  to  be  un- 
reasonable, wlthotit  complying  with  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  section  1202,  shall 
ha'-e  their  certiflcat-e  revoked  and  shall  be 
liable  for  the  repayment  of  part  or  all 
amounts  received  under  title  XI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

■■i3i  The  Commission  li  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  with  providers  of  health 
care  who  have  had  their  cer'lRcites  revoked, 
for  reimbursement  of  amounts  received  tin- 
der title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
including  deferred  payments  on  such  terms 
and  for  such  periods  as  are  deemed  eqtiltable 
and  appropriate. 

"ibi  Any  provider  who  willfully  or  re- 
peatedly violates  the  requirements  of  section 
1207  (concerning  disclosure)  may  be  a-s- 
sessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,- 
000  for  each  such  violation. 

■ic)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  any 
false  statement,  representation,  or  certlflca- 
tlon on  any  application,  record,  report,  plan 
or  other  document  filed  or  required  to  be 
maintained  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  upon 


conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  six  months  or  by  both, 

'Id)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  a  deposit 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  b€ 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  or  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  district  where  the  viola- 
tion Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the 
provider  has  its  principal  ofllce. 

.*wi 
"ARBITRATION 

"Sec.  1210,  (a)  A  provider  of  health  care 
that  fKissesses  a  valid  certificate  of  compli- 
ance issued  under  section  1202(a)  (4)  may 
enter  into  a  program  for  the  equitable  and 
expeditious  handling  of  malpractice  claims 
which  may  arise  out  of  care  and  treatment 
of  patients.  Such  programs  shall  be  based 
upon  the  agreements  of  the  patients  of  such 
provider  to  submit  all  such  claims  to  binding 
arbitration  In  order  to  gain  the  benefits  of 
such  program  for  patients  and  providers. 

"lb)  An  agreement  to  submit  to  binding 
arbitration  under  subsection  (a)  must  be 
valid  in  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  such  agree- 
ment Is  made  and  shall  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  arbitrators  In  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  prom'ulgated  by  the  Comm.ls- 
sion. 

■'AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  1211.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
tills  part,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1212.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term — • 

"(1)  "Input  measure'  means  assessment 
based  on  the  qualifications  of  personnel. 
facilities,  and  equipment  permitted  to  pro- 
vide medical  care; 

"(2)  'process  measure'  measure  assessment 
based  upon  the  conformance  of  medical 
decisions  and  actions  taken  In  actual  epi- 
sodes of  care  to  some  defined  standards  -f 
medical  practice; 

"(3)  utilization  characteristics"  means 
those  characteristics  giving  Inform.^tion  con- 
cerning the  rates  of  usage  of  components  of 
the  health  care  system  such  as  the  length 
of  hospital  stays,  the  number  of  doctor- 
patient  contacts,  the  number  of  hospital 
admissions  in  a  year; 

■■(4)  'outcome  measure'  means  assessment 
of  care  based  upon  health  of  patients  dur- 
ing and  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of 
episodes  of  care.  Standards  for  clinical  out- 
come should  be  based  solely  on  the  results 
of  health  care; 

'■(5)  'population  outcome  measure'  means 
assessment  based  on  (but  not  limited  to) 
morbidity,  disability,  and  mortality  rates  In 
a  defined  population; 

"(6)  'Commission  means  the  Commission 
on  Quality  Health  Care;  and 

"(7)  'Insurance  program'  means  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  Program 
established    under    part    B    of    this    title. 

Part  B — Federal  Medical  Malpractice 
Insurance 
"program  established 
"Sec.  1220.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Insurance  program  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  Program 
which  shall  be  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"scope  of  program 
"Sec.  1221.  In  carrying  out  the  insurance 
program,  the  Commission  shall  make  Insur- 
ance available  to  providers  of  health  care  to 
cover  liability  for  medical  malpractice 
arbitration  a'wards. 

"CONDITIONS    OF    INSURANCE 

"Sec.  1222.  The  insurance  program  shall 
insure  only  those  providers  of  health  care 

who — 
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"(I)  possess  a  valid  certificate  of  compli- 
ance under  section  1202(a)  (4);  and 

"(2)  have  valid  agreements  with  their 
patients  to  submit  all  medical  malpractice 
claims  to  binding  arbitration  in  accordance 
with  section  1210, 

"estimates  of  premium  rates 

"Sec.  1223,  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies 
and  investigations  and  receive  or  exchange 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  esti- 
mate on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other  appro- 
priate basis — 

"  ( 1 )  the  risk  premium  rates  for  medical 
malpractice  Insurance — 

"(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk 
Involved  and  accepted  actuarial  principles, 
and 

"(B)  including— 

"(1)  applicable  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances which,  in  its  discretion,  should 
properly  be  reflected  In  those  rates,  and 

"(11)  any  administrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out  the 
medical  malpractice  Insurance  program 
which  should  properly  be  reflected  in  such 
rates,  that  would  be  required  in  order  to 
make  such  insurance  available  on  an  ac- 
tuarial basis  for  which  Insurance  coverage 
shall  be  available,  and 

"(2)  the  rates,  Lf  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  ( 1 )  which  would 
encourage  prospective  purchasers  of  such  in- 
surance to  purchase  medical  malpractice  In- 
surance, and  would  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  on  a  reimbursement  basis, 
utilize  the  services  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  and  for  such  purposes, 
may  enter  into  contracts  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangements  with  any  person. 

"establishment  of  chargeable  premium 

RATES 

"Sec.  1224.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  under  section  1223  and  such  other  In- 
formation as  may  be  necessary,  the  Commis- 
sion from  time  to  time  shall,  by  order  pre- 
scribe— 

"(1)  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
provider  of  health  care  for  which  insurance 
coverage  shall  be  available  under  this  title, 
and 

"  (2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
and  areas  (including  subdivisions  thereof) 
within  which  such  rates  shall  apply. 

"(b)  Such  rates  shall.  Insofar  as  practi- 
cable, be — 

"(1)  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective risks  Involved, 

"(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted 
actuarial  principles,  to  provide  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or.  If  less  than  such 
amount,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  medical  malpractice  Insurance  avail- 
able, at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  encourage 
prospective  Insureds  to  purchase  such  insur- 
ance, and 

"(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates,  including  the  differences  (if  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1223(a),  and 
the  estimated  rates  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section, 

"(c)  If  any  chargeable  premium  rate  pre- 
scribed under  this  section — 

"(1)  is  at  a  rate  which  is  not  less  than 
the  estimated  risk  premium  rate  under  sec- 
tion 1223(a)  (1),  and 

"(2)  includes  any  amount  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  carrying  out  the  earth- 
quake Insurance  programs  which  have  been 
estimated  under  clause  (II)  of  section  1223 
(a)(1)(B), 

a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  in  the  fund  authorized  under  section 
1226. 


"TREASURY    BORROWING    AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  1225.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  time  to  time  and  have  outstanding 
at  ony  one  time,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$500,000,000  (or  such  greater  amount  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  President) ,  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on  the 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations  to 
be  issued  under  this  subsection,  and  for  such 
purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  Isstied 
under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchases  of  such  notes  and 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under 
this  section.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"'(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  authority  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  deposited  In  the  Medical 
Malpractice  Insurance  Fund  established  un- 
der section  1226. 

"MEDICAL  malpractice  INSURANCE  FUND 

"Sec  1226  (a)  To  carry  out  the  medical 
malpractice  Instirance  program  authorized  by 
this  Act,  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
establish  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  Fund  which 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion— 

"  ( 1 )  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from  him 
(together  with  Interest)  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  provided  In  section  1225  of  this 
title;  and 

"(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  exjjenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out 
the  insurance  program  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary; and 

"(3)  to  pay  claims  and  other  expenses  and 
costs  of  the  Insurance  program  (Including 
any  premium  equalization  payments  and  re- 
insurance claims),  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary. 

"(b)    The   fund  shall   be  credited   with— 

"(1)  such  funds  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  pr(;vlded  in  section  1225 
of  this  Act  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
deposited  in  the  fund; 

"(2)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

"(3)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c) : 

"(4)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Commission  under  section  1224(c); 
and 

"(5)  receipts  from  any  other  operations 
under  this  Act  which  may  be  credited  to  the 
fund. 

"(c)  If,  after  all  outstanding  obligations 
have  been  liquidated,  the  Commission  det.^r- 
mlnes  that  the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  in 
excess  of  current  needs,  he  may  request  the 
Investment  of  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury  in 
obligations    Issued    or    guaranteed    by    the 


Treasury  in  obligations  isiued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  Stales. 

"payment  of  claims 

"Sec.  1227.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  issue  orders  e.stabllshlng  the  general 
method  or  methods  by  which  proved  and  ap- 
proved claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted  and 
paid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  property 
which  is  covered  by  medical  malpractice  In- 
stirance  made  available  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act 

"parties 

■Sec.  1228  la)  Where  the  provider  of 
health  care  is  Insured  under  the  insurance 
program.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commission  to  represent  the  insured  In  an 
arbitration  proceeding  to  determine  liability 
and  damages  for  medical  malpractice. 

■■(b)  The  Comml.sslon  shall  not  have  the 
right  of  subrogation  against  any  provider  of 
health  care  ivr  which  It  has  paid  an  arbitra- 
tion award.^' 

tech.nical  amendments 

Sec.  404.  la)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "titles 
I  to  X"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "titles 
1. 11.  and  XIII". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat   6821 
Is  further  amended  by  renumbering  title  XI 
(as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)   as  title  XIII  and  by  renumber- 
ing sections  1101  through  1114  (as  in  effect 
prior  to  such  date )    and  references  thereto 
sections  1301   through   1314  respectively, 
TITLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH   SERVICE  ACT  AND  THE   MEN- 
TAL    RETARDATION     FACILITIES     AND 
COM^a-NITY     MENTAL     HEALTH     CEN- 
TERS    CONSTRUCTION     ACT     TO      IM- 
PROVE  AVAILABILITi"    AND   DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Part  A — .Amfnd.ments  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Acrr 
statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  501.  Purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  resources 
of  health  personnel  and  facilities  and  its  sys- 
tem of  delivery  of  health  services  In  order 
to  enable  the  providers  of  health  services  to 
meet  the  demands  on  them  and  to  that  end 

(A)  expand  and  intensify  the  health  plan- 
ning processes  throughout  the  United  States 
with  primary  emphasis  on  preparation  of 
the  health  delivery  system  to  meet  Increased 
demands,  and 

(B)  provide  financial  and  other  assistance 
In  (1)  alleviating  shortages  and  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  personnel  and  facilities  In 
order  to  Increase  the  supplv  of  services,  and 
(11)  Improving  the  organization  of  health 
services  in  order  to  Increase  their  accessi- 
bility and  effective  dellven-;  and 

(2)  to  reenforce  the  operntlrn  of  the 
health  programs  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Heal'h  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963,  as  amended 
(77  Stat,  282)  as  a  mechanism  for  the  con- 
tinuing distribution  of  health  personnel  and 
facilities  and  the  rrganlzatlon  of  health  serv- 
ices to  that   end   to — 

(A)  coordinate  the  health  planning  proc- 
esses throughout  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  the  continuing  development  of  plans 
for  maximizing  the  capabilities  for  the  effec- 
tive delivery  of  health  services,  and 

(B)  assist  in  meeting  those  costs  of  Im- 
provement of  health  personnel,  facilities, 
and  organization  that  are  not  met  from  other 
sources  of  public  or  private  tisslstance 

PLANNING 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 
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"PLANNING 

In  consultation  with  comprehensive 

planning    ager.cies    approved    under 

ions  I  a)   and   ibi.  and  with  Regional 

Programs  and  other  health  planning 

es,    the   Secretary   shall    promote   and 

.  and  as  necessary  shall  conduct  with- 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

e.  a  continuous  process  of  health  serv- 

innlng   for   the   purpose   of   improving 

iipply  and  di.stribution  of  health  per- 

and  facilities  and  the  organization  of 

services.    E.xcept    for    planning    with 

to  the  national  supply  of  professional 

personnel,    the    planning    shall    pro- 

marily  on  a  State-by-State  basis  but 

It  excluding  more  particularized  plan- 

or  portions  of  States,  for  metropolitan 

jrstate  areas,  or  with  respect  to  health 

es.  health  manpower  development,  or 

particular  aspects  of  health  care.  If  a 

;omprehensive  health  planning  agency 

ot   undertake   and   carry   out   the  re- 

ty  for  utilizing  and  coordinating  all 

planning  activities  within  the  State 

ng  coordination   with   planning  for 

'  ate  areas ) ,  and  for  coordinating  health 

ng  in  related  fields,  the  Secretary  shall 

the   responsibility   for   coordinating 

planning   activities   within   the   State. 

ng  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 

consideration   to   identification  of 

acute  shortages  and  maldlstribu- 

)f  health  personnel  and  facilities  and 

serious  deficiencies  in  the  organlza- 

dellvery  of  health  services,  and  to 

ng  means  for  the  speedy  alleviation 

shortcomings.  Thereafter,   it  shall  be 

to   the  continuing  development  of 

for    maximizing    capabilities    for   the 

e  delivery  of  health  services." 

Section    3I4(ai(l)     of    such    Act    Is 

by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 

serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

are    authorized    to   be    appropriated 

ms  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

oas  of  this  section." 

Paragraph  (DiA)  of  section  314i  b)  of 

ct  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 

:e   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof  the 

!ng:    "There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 

ted   such    sums   as    are    necessary    to 

t  the  provision?  of  this  section."" 
Section  314(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
lieu  thereof:  "There  are  authorized  to 
ated  for  this  section  such  sunns 
be  necessarv." 

Section    314(d)(1)     of    such    Act    la 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
are    authorized    to    be    appropriated 
.ims  as  are  necessarv  to  carry  out  the 
Diis  of  this  section  to  enable  the  See- 
to    make   grants   to   State   health   or 
health  authorities  and  to  assist  the 
In  establishing  and  maintaining  ade- 
jubllc  health  services  Including  train- 
personnel  for  State  and  local  health 
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Jection  314(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

Ling  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 

lleu  thereof  the  following:  "There  are 

to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 

iry   to   carry   out    the   provision* 

section  for  grants  to  any  public  or 

fit  agency,  institution,  or  organization 

^r  part  of  the  cost  (Including  equity 

"' ^nts  and  amortizations  of  loans  on 

acquired   from  the   Office   of  Eco- 

Opportunlty  or  construction  In  con- 

.  with  any  program  or  project  trana- 

from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 

of — 

providing  services  (Including  related 

~'  to  meet  health  needs  of  geographic 

of  specialized  regional  or  national 

ce;  or 

developing  and  supporting  for  an  Inl- 

''-"   new  programs  of  health  servlo* 

related  training) ." 
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(g)  Section  314  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsectio:-.  g)  as  subsection  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

".\PPRQVAL  OF  NTW  CONSTRUCTION 

"ig)  Assistance  uniier  parts  A,  B.  and  C 
of  title  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  only 
after  the  Secretary  receives  comments  from 
lAi  each  appropriate  State  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  (designated  under 
subsection  la)  of  this  section  i .  iB)  each  ap- 
propriate areawide  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency  (designated  under  subsec- 
tion (bi  of  this  section  I.  and  (C)  each  ap- 
propriate regional  medical  program  (under 
title  IX  of  this  Ac:  I .  approving  such  proj- 
ects.". 

EXTENSION   OF  AUTHORFTY   RELATING  TO   HEALTH 
FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

Sec  503.  Section  304ic)(l)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section."". 

EXTENSION    OF    ASSISTANCE    UNDER    TITLE    VI    OF 
THE  PrSLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Sec.  ,504.  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or 
other  nonprotit  facilities  for  long-term 
care. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  grants 
for  the  construction  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit outpatient  facilities. 

•■|3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  grants 
for  the  construction  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit rehabilitation  facilities. 

"(b)  For  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  pub- 
lic health  centers  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary. 

"(C)  For  grants  for  modernization  of  facil- 
ities referred  to  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section." 

EXTENSION  OF  LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND  LOANS 
FOR  MODERNIZATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
HOSPITAL    AND    OTHER    MEDICAL    FACILITITES 

Sec  505.  (a)(1)  Section  621(a)(1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "during  the  period 
July  1.  1970.  through  June  30.  1973,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "during 
the  period  Julv  1,  1970.  through  June  30. 
1973.". 

(b)  Section  622(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "ending  before  July  1,  1973". 

(c)  Section  631  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000.- 
000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  the  next  two  fiscal  years."  and  l:i- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.", 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  506.  Section  602(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  602.  (aid)  For  each  fiscal  vear  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1973.  the  Secretary 
shall  make  allotments  to  each  State  frorn 
the  sums  appropriated  under  subparagraph 
(1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  paragraph  (a)  or  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  601  for  grants  for 
construction  of  respectively — 

"(A)  public  or  other  nonprofit  facilities 
for  long-term  care, 

"(B)  public  or  other  nonprofit  outpatient 
facilities, 

"(C)  public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  and 

**(D)  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals 


and  public  health  centers.  Each  allotment 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  population, 
the  financial  need,  and  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  construction  of  facilities  for  which  grants 
from  the  allotment  are  to  be  made  of  the 
respective  States. 

"(2)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30.  1973,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  make  allotments 
among  the  States  for  grants  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  facilities  referred  to  In  section 
601.  Such  allotments  shall  be  made  from  the 
sums  appropriated  under  paragraph  (c)  of 
section  601  and  shall  be  made  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  population,  the 
financial  need,  and  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
modernization  of  such  facilities  of  the  respec- 
tive States. 

"(3)    If— 

"(A)  the  allotment  for  any  State  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  grants  for  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities  described  In  any  one  of  the 
clauses  (A).  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  such 
paragraph  Is  less  than, 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
grants  for  construction  of  faculties  de- 
scribed In  such  clause  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  as  computed  under 
this  subsection  (as  In  efl'ect  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph) 
and  subsection  (b)  (as  In  effect  on  and  after 
such  enactment)  then  such  allotment  shall 
be  Increased  to  that  amount  the  total  of  the 
increase  thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allotment  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  the  preceding  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection  for  grants  for  construction  of 
facilities  described  In  such  clause  but  with 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  any  such  allotment  of  any  sucti  re- 
maining States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  le.ss  than  that  amount.". 

LOAN      LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  507.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  611.  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan 
guarantee  may  be  made  under  this  part  and 
no  agreement  to  make  Interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  Into  under  this  title  If 
the  making  of  such  guarantee  or  the  enter- 
ing into  of  such  agreement  which  would 
cause  the  cumulative  total  of — 

"(1)  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaran- 
teed under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  to 
make  Interest  subsidy  payments  Is  entered 
into  under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year, 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obligat- 
ed under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year;  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the 
amount  of  grant  funds  obligated  under  this 
title  In  such  fiscal  year  equals  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year." 

REGIONAL     MEDICAL     PROGRAM 

Sec  508.  (a)  Section  900(d)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "by  these  means  to  Improve  general- 
ly the  quality  and  enhance  the  capacity  of 
the  health  manpower  and  facilities  available 
to  the  Nation  and  to  Improve  health  serv- 
ices in  cooperation  with  preictlclng  physi- 
cians, medical  center  officials,  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, and  representatives  from  ap- 
propriate voluntary  health  agencies." 

(b)  Section  901(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(c)  Section  900(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  words  "(including  area 
health  education  and  service  centers)"  Im- 
mediately after  "arrangements". 

(d)  Section  910  of  such  title  Is  amendwl 
to  read  as  follows: 
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"MtTLTiPROGEAM  SERVICES. — To  facilitate  In- 
terregional cooperation  and  develop  Improved 
national  capability  for  delivery  of  health 
services,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies or  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof, 
to  contract  for  and  otherwise  participate  In 
the  cost  of  those  activities  which,  upon  ad- 
vice of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Regional  Medical  Programs,  he  deems  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  title.". 

(e)  Section  902  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(Including  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  centers)"  Immediately  after 
"regional  medical  program"  In  subsection 
(a). 

(f )  Title  IX  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"AREA    HEALTH    EDUCATION    AND    SERVICE 
CENTERS 

"Sec.  911,  (a)  Notwithstanding  limitations 
with  regard  to  the  diseases  with  which  this 
title  Is  concerned,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  regional  medical  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  centers.". 

(g)  The  title  of  title  IX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE  IX— REGIONAL  COOPERATIVE  AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR  EDUCATION,  RE- 
SEARCH, TRAINING,  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION TO  IMPROVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 
AND  MEDICAL   CARE" 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  CLINICAL  AND  MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING  IN  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE    ORGANIZATIONS 

SEC.  509.  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  section  794D  the  following: 

■"GRANTS  FOR  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING  FOR 
HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS.  COM- 
PREHENSIVE HEALTH  ORGANIZATIONS.  AND 
AREA     HEALTH     EDUCATION     CENTERS 

"Sec.  794E.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  edu- 
cational entitles  with  professional  training 
programs  In  the  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  health  maintenance  organizations, 
comprehensive  health  service  organizations, 
and  area  health  education  and  service  cen- 
ters, to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
providing  such  training  and  of  fellowships 
and  tralneeships.  No  such  programs  of  an 
educational  entity  may  be  approved  unless 
the  educational  entity  has  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement with  an  operational  health  main- 
tenance organization,  a  comprehensive  health 
service  organization,  or  an  area  health  edu- 
cation and  service  center,  under  which  the 
organization  will  provide  practical  training 
to  the  fellows  and  trainees  enrolled  In  such 
program.  Not  less  than  75  per  centum  of 
any  grant  under  this  section  to  any  entity 
shall  be  used  by  It  for  tralneeships  and  fel- 
lowships. 

"(b)  Payments  by  recipients  of  grants  un- 
der this  section  for  (1)  tralneeships  shall  be 
limited  to  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  fees  of,  and  stipends  and  allowances  (In- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expjenses  and 
dependency  allowances)  for,  the  trainees: 
and  (2)  fellowships  shall  be  limited  to  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  advanced  study  by,  and 
stipends  and  allowances  (Including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  and  dependency 
allowances)  for,  the  fellows. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


"GRANTS  FOR  CLINICAL  TRAINING  PROVIDED  BY 
HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS,  COM- 
PREHENSIVE HEALTH  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND  AREA  HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICE 
CENTERS 

"SEC.  794F.  (a)  The  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pwDse  of  covering  expenses  associated  with 
education,  may  make  grants  to  health  pro- 
fessions schools  or  schools  of  nursing  which 
provide  clinical  traimng  In  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  comprehensive  health 
service  organizations,  and  area  health  edu- 
cation and  service  centers,  to  students,  and 
postgraduate  trainees  and  fellows  in  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  nursing,  and  other 
health  professions.  Health  professions  schools 
receiving  such  grants  must  either  (I)  operate 
their  own  health  maintenance  organizations, 
health  service  organization,  or  area  health 
education  and  service  center:  or  (U)  have 
contractual  arrangements  with  operational 
health  maintenance  organizations,  health 
service  organization,  or  area  health  educa- 
tional and  service  center  for  such  clinical 
training. 

"(b)  Such  grants  may  be  used  to  cover  the 
costs  to  the  health  professions  schools  or 
schools  of  nursing  and  the  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  health  service  organi- 
zation, or  area  health  education  and  serv- 
ice center;  of  providing  such  clinical  train- 
ing, including  (but  not  limited  to)  the  rea- 
sonable costs  of  program  administration,  and 
faculty  salaries  for  health  professionals 
practicing  in  the  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations, health  service  organization,  or 
area  health  education  and  service  center. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section!" 

CONTINLIATION    OF    ASSISTANCE    FOR    ALLIED 
HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

Sec  510.  (a)  Section  791(a)(1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  791.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(bid)  Subsection  (a)d)  of  section  792 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  792.  (a)d)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  special 
Improvement  grants  to  assist  training  cen- 
ters for  allied  health  professions  in  projects 
for  the  provision,  maintenance,  or  improve- 
ment of  the  specialized  functions  which  the 
center  serves." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section^". 

(c)  Section  793(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  of  the  first  sentence 
through  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  794A  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  794B  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(f)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  794C  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"le)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(g)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  794D  of  such 
.Act  is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  student  loan  funds  pur- 
.■^uant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)(1)  such  sums 
as  are  necessary,  and  there  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  students  who  have  re- 
ceived a  loan  from  any  academic  year  to  con- 
tinue or  complete  their  education.  Sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  ( 1 )  for  payments  into  the  funds 
established  by  subsection  (f)(4).  and  (2)  in 
accordance  with  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  Federal  capital  contributions  to 
schools  with  which  such  agreements  have 
l5een  made,  to  be  used  together  with  deposits 
in  such  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  (2) 
iB)(il),  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  student  loans  funds." 

Part  B — Amendment  to  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation FAciLirrES  and  CoMMtiNrrY 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  OF  1963 

COMMUNITV    MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTERS 

Sec.  520.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  for  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  community  men- 
tal health  centers  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essarv." 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
anv  provision  of  the  Pul^Jlc  Health  Service 
Act  for  anv  fiscal  year,  for  construction  of 
anv  facility  described  in  this  title,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  funds  are  not 
available,  under  this  title  to  make  a  grant 
for  the  construction  of  such  facility.". 

(CI  Section  224  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  initial  grants  to  com- 
munity "mental  health  centers,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sum's  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
grants  to  such  centers  which  have  previous- 
ly received  a  grant  under  thl=.  part  and  are 
eligible  for  such  a  grant  by  the  year  for 
which  sums  are  being  appropriated  under 
this  sentence.". 

Part  C — AvAiLiBiLrrY  of  Approprlations 

Sec  530.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  unless  enacted  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  expressly  in  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  funds  ap- 
proprlateft  for  any  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out 
any  program  for  "which  appropriations  are 
authorized  bv  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
or  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction .'Vet  of  1963  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  and  exi>enditure  until  tne 
end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

Section-by-Sfction  Analysis  of  the  Health 

Maintenance  Organization  and  Resources 

Development  Kct  of  1972 

(Section  2)  States  the  findings  of  Congress 
that ; 

a.  A  shortage  and  maldistribution  of 
health  care  resources  In  the  United  States 
has  limited  access  to  medical  care: 

b  the  present  health  care  sy.stem  Is  not 
organized  to  promote  efficient  and  economi- 
cal health  care; 
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e  health  care  system  Is  oriented  to- 

the    provision    of    acute    health    care 

than  preventive  health  care: 

Ijealth       maintenance       organizations. 

service  organisations,  and  area  health 

Ion   and   service   centers   will   help   to 

such    circumstances    by    providing 

efflclett  and  economical  health  care,  oriented 

the   provision   of   preventive   health 
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technical  and  resource  assistance  Is 
for  those  planning  to  establish  health 
malntfenance  organizations,  health  service 
organ  zatlons.  and  area  health  education 
sqrvlce  centers: 

system  of  medical  education  In  the 

States  has  a  shortage  of  health  scl- 

Bducatlonal    facilities,    and    presently 

imphaslzes    the    practice    of    medicine 

a  hospital  setting  and  the  treatment 

and  exotic  diseases; 

e  quality  of  health  care  and  that  of 

hjealth    service    provided    varies    exces- 

throughout  the  United  States. 

section  also  Indicates  that  the  purpose 

Act   Is   to   Improve   the   health    care 

e|y  system  by  supporting  the  creation 

th  maintenance  organizations,  health 

organizations,  and  area  health  edu- 

and   service   centers,   partlcularlv    In 

Ily  underserved  areas. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


March  13,  1972 


TITLE    I- 


HEALTH    M.MNTENANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

ion   101)    Amends  the  Public  Health 

Act  by  adding  new  title  XI  entitled. 
Maintenance     Organizations     and 

Service   Organizations."   and   part   .\ 
title  XI  entitled.  -'Support  for  Health 
nance  Organizations." 
ion    101— new   section    1101)    Defines 

ms  "health  maintenance  organlza- 
comprehensive  health  services:  ' 
I  al  group:"  "enrolled;"  "medically  un- 
ed  area:"  "construction"  and  "costs 
tructlon;"  "university  health  center:" 
ealth  education  and  service  center;" 
cn-metropoUtan  area  " 

section    nOMn    "Health    malnte- 
Drganizatlon"  means  an  entity  which: 

vides  uniform  cimprehensive  health 
1  for  ai;  tta  enrollees  i  or  subscribers), 
rn  for  fixed  and  uniform  payments 
lare  made  on  a  periodic  basis  (without 
actually  furnished).  A  basic  range  of 
to  the  frequency,  extent,  or  kind  of 

is  'o  be  delivered  directly  through 
iff  and  supporting  resourcs  of  the 
maintenance  organization  or  through 
ical  group  lor  groups  i.  Additional 
if  required,  may  be  delivered  by 
ealth  delivery  entitles: 
isfactorlly  demonstrates  Its  ability  to 

prompt  and  appropriate  health  serv- 

.t  are  accessible  and  available  to  all 

and  that  assure  continuity  of  care: 

isfactorlly  demonstrates  its  financial 

iibiilty      by      adequately      providing 

the  risk  of  in-solvency; 
organized  to  assure  enrollees  Includ- 
'f^resentatlon  of  persons  from  medicallv 
rved  areas  a  substantial  pollcymak- 

in  the  health  maintenance  organlza- 

d   provides  for   meaningful    hearing 

vance  procedures  between  enrollees 
e  health  maintenance  organization, 
tween    Individuals   providing   services 

health  maintenance  organization; 
urages  and  actively  provides  for  its 
s  health  education  services  and  edu- 
;a  the  appropriate  use  of  health  serv- 
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organizational  arrangements  for  an 

quality     assurance    program    that 

the  outcomes  of  health  services  pro- 

»nd    assures    that    quality   standards 

which  are  in  compliance   with   the 

established   by  the  Commissioner 

;ty  Health  Care  i  created  under  new 

of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) ; 


g.  provides  effective  procedures  for  de- 
veloping, compiling,  evaluating  and  report- 
ing to  the  Secretary  (without  Jeopardizing 
physician-patient  confidentiality)  informa- 
tion on  the  oosts.  utilization,  a ;-all ability, 
acceselbllity,  and  acceptance  of  its  health 
servlcee,  and  on  other  matt-ers  ae  may  be 
required.  Discloses  such  information  (at 
least  annually)  to  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization enrollees  and  to  the  general  pub- 
Uc: 

h.  assumes  fully  (without  the  benefit  of 
Insurance)  financial  responsibility  for 
comprehensive  health  services  provided.  Is 
not  expected  to  assume  direct  liability  for 
expenses  Incurred  In  association  with  out- 
of-area  emergency  health  care,  or  health  care 
that  can  be  reasonably  valued  in  excess  of 
$5,000  per  enrollee  per  year; 

1.  has  an  unrestricted  open  enrollment 
period  (of  not  less  than  30  days)  at  least 
once  during  a  12-month  period. 

J.  assimies  responsibility  for  the  health 
care  of  enrollees  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  and  for  the  prompt  avail- 
ability of  such  care  In  emergency  situations. 

k.  may  not  enroll  more  than  50  r3ercent  of 
its  enrollees  from  medically  underserved 
areas,  except  in  rural  areas  and  designated 
by  the  Secretary: 

1.  provides  ongoing  education  for  Us  staff; 

m.  emphasizes  the  use  of  physicians' 
assistants,  nurse  practitioners,  and  other 
allied  health  personnel. 

n.  meets  other  criteria  as  prescribed  by 
regulation  which  are  oonsist«nt  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title; 

0.  does  not  expell  i  or  refuse  to  enroll)  any 
enrollee  from  reasons  of  medical  condition 
or  adverse  utilization  experience. 

I  New  section  1101(2))  "Comprehensive 
health  services"  mean:  a  minimum  raiige  of 
health  .ser\-lces  that  are  provided  by  the 
health  maintenance  orgar.lzation  or  health 
service  organization  i  as  derined  under  new 
section  1120i  to  Its  enrollees  without  limits 
as  to  time  or  cost.  Speciflcolly  "comprehen- 
sive health  services"  mean : 

a  Physician  services  i  Including  consultant 
and  referral  services  i; 

b.  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices; 

c.  extended  care  facility  services; 

d.  home  health  services; 

e.  diagnostic  laboratory  and  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  radiologic  services; 

f.  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitative 
services  (including  phvflcal  therapy); 

g.  preventive  health  and  early  disease  de- 
tection services: 

h.  vision  care  and  pediatric  services; 

1.  reimbursement  for  necessary  out-of-area 
emergency  health  services; 

J.  mental  health  services.  Including  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse,  and  emphasizing  the  use  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers; 

k.  dental  services,  including  preventive 
dental   health  services  for  children; 

1  provision  of  or  payment  for  prescription 
drugs: 

m.  other  personal  health  services  that  are 
necessary-  to  maintain  and  Insure  health. 

I  New  section  noi'3)(  "Medical  group" 
means:  a  partnership  or  other  association  or 
group  of  not  less  than  four  persons  licensed 
to  practice  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
in  a  State.  Such  groups  must:" 

a.  As  their  principal  professional  activity 
and  as  a  group  respon.^!billty  engage  in  the 
coordinated  practice  of  their  profe.sslon; 

b.  if  not  employees  or  retalnees  of  a  health 
maintenance  or  health  service  organi?atlon. 
pool  their  income  from  their  practice  and 
distribute  it  among  thenisel'.e.s  according  to 
a  prearranged  salary  plan  or  drawing  ac- 
count; 

c.  Jointly  share  their  records,  substantia) 
portions   of   major  equtpnie:it,   and   staff: 

d.  utilize   additional    health    professionals 


and  allied  health  professionals  as  needed  to 
provide  co(mprehenslve  health  services; 

e.  provide  their  members  with  opportu- 
nities for  continuing  education  In  clinical 
medicine  and  related  areas. 

(New  section  1101(4))  "Enrollee"  means: 
an  Individual  who  has  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  a  health  maintenance  organization 
or  health  service  organization  (or  on  whose 
behalf  a  contract  has  been  arranged)  for  the 
provision  of  health  services. 

(New  section  1101(5))  "Medically  under- 
served  area"  means:  an  urban  or  rural  area 
or  population  growth  that  has  a  shortage 
of  personal  health  services.  Medically  under- 
served  areas  are  to  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  considering  comments  oX  apypro- 
plrate  State  and  areawlde  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies  (designated  under 
section  314(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act)  and  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. 

(New  section  1101(6) )  "Construction"  and 
"costs  of  construction"  Include:  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings;  the  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  replacement,  and 
alteration  of  existing  buildings;  architects' 
fees;  the  acquisition  of  land;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  (whether  or  not  associ- 
ated with  construction  assistance  under  ti- 
tle XI). 

(New  section  1101(7))  "University  health 
center"  means:  those  health  care  Institu- 
tions which  are  affiliated  with  or  owned  and 
operated  by  an  accredited  university  or 
school  of  medicine.  University  health  centers 
must  educate  undergraduate  medical 
students. 

(New  section  1101(8)  )  "Area  public  health 
education  and  service  center"  means:  a  hos- 
pital, educational  facility,  or  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entity  that  is  affiliated  with 
a  university  health  center  and  which  provides 
clinical  training  to  health  personnel  In  non- 
metropolitan  areas  not  presently  served  by  a 
university  health  center.  Such  "centers  have 
aE;reements  to: 

a  Provide  health  and  educational  services 
for  health  service  organizations  and  other 
health  care  providers  in  the  same  geographic 
area:  and 

b.  Provide  licensed  health  professionals 
(located  in  the  same  geographic  area)  with 
opportunities  to  use  its  facilities  and 
programs. 

(New  section  1101)9))  "Nonmetropolltan 
area"  means:  an  area  which  Is  not  part  of 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (as 
designated  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget).  Such  areas  cannot  contain  a  city 
with  a  population  greater  than  50,000 
persons. 

GRANTS    FOR    PLANNING    AND    FEASIBILITY 
STUDIES 

(New  section  1102)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary (fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1977)  T)  make  grants  to  public  or  priva'e 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  or  Institu- 
tions to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
projects  to  plan  or  study  the  feasibility  of 
developing  or  expanding  health  maintenance 
organizations. 

No  project  may  receive  more  than  $250,000 
in  such  grants.  Grant  funds  awarded  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  grantee  for 
no  more  than  two  years. 'Priority  will  be  given 
to  these  applicants  who  assure  the  Secretary 
that  at  least  30  percent  of  their  total  enroll- 
ment will  be  from  medically  underserve'1 
areas. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
sucl^  grants: 

$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1973; 

$21  million  for  fiscal  year  1974;  . 

$40  million  fcr  fiscal  year  1975: 

$62  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and 

$85  mlllicn  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

GRANTS  FOR   INITIAL   DEVELOPMENT 

(New  section  1103)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary   (fiscal    year    1973    tlirough    fiscal    year 
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1977 1  to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  institu- 
tion to  assist  It  In  meeting  the  costs  of  proj- 
ects to  initially  develop  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization  before  it  begins  actual 
operation. 

No  project  may  receive  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  such  grants.  Grant  funds  awarded 
shall  be  available  to  expenditure  by  the 
graiitee  for  no  more  than  two  years.  Prior- 
ity will  be  given  to  those  applicants  who  as- 
sure the  Secretary  that  at  least  30  percent  of 
their  total  enrollment  will  come  from  medi- 
cally underserved  areas. 

Grant  funds  shall  be  used  to: 

a.  Implement  an  enrollment  campaign; 

b.  design  and  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
health  services: 

c.  develop  administrative  and  Internal  or- 
ganizational arrangements,  Including  ar- 
rangements for  fiscal  control,  accounting 
procedures,  and  capital  financing  programs; 

d.  recruit  personnel  and  conduct  training 
activities;  and 

e.  pay  architects'  and  engineers'  fees. 
Other  uses  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  grants : 

$42,565  million  for  fiscal  year  1973; 
$68,720  million  for  fiscal   year   1974; 
$74,100  million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 
$141,940  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;   and 
$241,690  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

(Now  section  1104)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary (fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1977)  to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation or  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  intending 
to  become  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion to: 

a.  Assist  In  meeting  construction  costs  for 
ambulatory  care  facilities  (or  portions  of 
such  facilities)  that  will  be  used  to  provide 
health  services  to  its  enrollees;  and 

b.  assist  in  meeting  capital  Investment 
costs  for  necessary  transportation  equip- 
ment that  will  be  used  to  Improve  access  to 
health  services  for  its  enrollees. 

Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those 
applicants  for  grants  to  acquire  or  renovate 
existing  facilities.  A  grant  for  any  project 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  costs  of  construction.  However,  In  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  up  to  90  percent  of  such 
costs.  No  project  may  receive  more  than  $2.5 
million  In  construction  grants.  Priority  will 
be  given  to  those  applicants  who  assure  the 
Secretary  that  at  least  30  percent  of  their 
total  enrollment  will  come  from  medically 
underserved  areas. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  grants  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

GRANTS    FOR    INITIAL    OPERATING    COSTS 

(New  section  1105)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary (fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1977)  to  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  health  maintenance  organizations 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  operating  deficits 
Incurred  during  their  first  three  years  of 
operation.  Such  grants  may  be  made  only 
after  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the 
applicant  has  made  reasonable  attempts  to 
obtain  funds  for  such  purposes  from  other 
sources  (including  loan  and  loan  guarantees) . 

Grants  for  initial  operating  deficits  may 
be  made  only  for  the  first  three  years  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization's  opera- 
tion as  follows: 

For  the  first  year  of  operation,  a  grant  may 
not  exceed  100  percent  of  the  first  year's  op- 
erating deficit: 

For  the  second  year  of  operation,  a  grant 
may  not  exceed  67  percent  of  the  first  year's 
operating  deficit: 

For  the  third  year  of  operation,  a  grant 


may  not  exceed  33  percent  of  the  first  year's 
operating  deficit. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  grants  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

CONSTRVCTION    LOANS 

(New  section  1106)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary (fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1977)  to  make  loans  to  assist  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization or  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  intend- 
ing to  become  a  health  maintenance  orga  ii- 
zation  to  assist  it  in  meeting  the  co.'.t  of 
constructing  facilities  for  ambulatory  care 
and  transportation  services.  Such  facilities 
must  be  used  by  the  health  maintenance 
organization  to  provide  health  services  to  Its 
eiirollees. 

Applications  for  loans  t.-i  acquire  or  reno- 
vate existing  facilities  will  be  given  special 
consideration.  A  loan  for  any  project  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  90  percent  cf  the 
costs. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  sucli  loans  such  sums  a?  may  be  necet- 
sary. 

Appropriations  for  such  leans,  loan  repay- 
ments, and  other  receipts  m  connection  with 
this  section  shall  be  placed  in  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  loans 
and  other  expenditures  under  this  section. 

INITIAL   OPERATING    LOANS 

(New  section  1107)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary (fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1977)  to  make  loans  to  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  health  maintenance  ircanization 
to  assist  it  in  meeting  a  portion  of  its  initial 
operating  costs  In  excess  of  its  gross  revenues 
(as  determined  by  regulation) . 

Initial  operating  loans  may  only  be  made 
fcr  the  first  three  years  of  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization's  operation.  Such  loans 
(with  respect  to  any  project)  may  not  ex- 
ceed : 

60  percent  of  such  excess  operating  costs 
for  the  first  year; 

40  percent  of  such  excess  operating  costs 
for  the  second  year;  and 

20  percent  of  such  excess  operating  costs 
for  the  third  year. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  loans  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Appropriations  for  loans,  loan  repayments, 
and  other  receipts  In  connection  with  this 
section  shall  be  placed  In  a  revolving  fund  to 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  loans  and  other 
expenditures  under  this  section. 

TITLE    II — SUPPORT    FOR     HEALTH     SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

(Section  201)  States  the  purpose  of  title 
II.  This  title  authorizes  programs  to  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  health  service  orga- 
nizations and  area  health  education  and 
service  centers,  primarily  In  rural  areas.  The 
services  provided  by  such  organizations  and 
centers  will  be  directed  toward  defined  rural 
population  groups  that  are  characterized  by 
a  lack  of  medical  care  services. 

(Section  202)  Adds  part  B  entitled,  "Health 
Service  Organizations,"  to  new  title  XI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

PART    B HEALTH    SERVICE    ORGANIZATIONS 

(Section  202 — new  section  1120)  Defines 
the  term  "health  service  organization" 
"Health  service  organization"  means  an  en- 
tity operating  in  a  rural  or  nonmetropolltan 
area  which: 

a.  Provides,  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
arrangements  with  others,  uniform  compre- 
hensive health  services  (as  defined  In  section 
1101)  fcKT  all  Its  enrollees.  In  return  for  fixed 
and  uniform  payments  made  on  a  periodic 
basis  (without  regard  to  the  frequency,  ex- 
tent, or  kind  of  service  actually  furnished). 
A  basic  range  of  services  is  to  be  delivered 
directly  through  its  own  staff  and  supporting 


resoiu-ces  or  through  a  medical  group  (or 
groups),  or  indirectly,  through  contractual 
arrangements  with  other  providers.  Addi- 
tional services,  if  required,  mav  be  delivered 
through  other  health  delivery  entitles. 

b.  satisfactorily  demonstrates  its  ability  to 
provide  prompt  and  appropriate  health  serv- 
ices that  are  accessible  and  available  to  all 
members  and  that  assure  continuity  of  care; 

c.  contracts  with  an  area  health  education 
and  senice  cenK-r  t-o  use  the  center's  facili- 
ties and  programs  if  one  is  located  in  the 
same  ge>>graphic  area; 

d   provides  ongoing  education  for  Its  staff; 

e  satisfactorily  demonstrates  its  financial 
rospor.siioility  by  adequatelv  providing 
against  the  risk  of  Insolvency; 

f.  IS  organized  to  tissure  its  enrollees  a  sub- 
stantial policymaking  role  in  the  health  serv- 
ice organization;  and  provides  for  meaningful 
grievance  procedures  between  enrollees  and 
the  health  service  organization  and  between 
individuals  providing  services  and  the  health 
service  organization: 

g.  encourages  and  actively  provides  for  its 
enrollees  heiUth  education  services  and  edu- 
cation in  the  appropriate  use  of  health  serv- 
ices; 

h  has  organizational  arrangements  for  an 
ongoing  quality  assurance  program  that 
stresses  the  outcomes  of  the  health  services 
provided  by  the  organization  and  assures  that 
quality  standards  are  met  in  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care  (created  under  new  title 
XII) ; 

1  provides  effective  procedures  for  develop- 
ing, compiling,  evaluating  and  reporting  to 
the  Secretary  (without  jeopardizing  physi- 
cian-patient confidentiality!  Information  on 
the  costs,  utilization,  availabilitv.  accessibil- 
ity, and  acceptance  of  Its  health  services,  and 
on  other  matters  a.s  may  be  required.  Dis- 
closes such  information  (at  least  annually) 
to  health  service  organization  enrollees  and 
to  the  general  public. 

1  fully  assumes  (without  the  benefit  of 
Insurance)  financial  responsibility  for  com- 
prehensive health  services  provided.  Is  not 
expected  to  as.suine  direct  liabilltv  for  ex- 
penses incurred  In  association  with  out-of- 
area  enieigei  cv  health  care,  or  health  care 
that  cai:  be  reasonably  valued  In  excess  of 
$5,000  per  enrollee  per  year. 

k  has  aii  unrestricted  open  enrollment 
period  (Of  not  less  than  thirty  days)  at  least 
once  duri'.g  a  12-moi.th  period; 

1.  assumes  responsibility  for  the  health 
care  of  enrollees  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.,  and  Tor  the  prompt  avali- 
abillty  of  such  care  l:i  emergency  situations; 

ni  provides  that  Individuals,  [during  en- 
rollment or]  once  enrolled,  m.ay  not  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  health  service  organization  for 
reasons  of  medical  condition  or  adverse  uti- 
lization experience. 

n.  emphasiz.es  the  use  of  physician's  assist- 
ants, nurse  practitioners,  and  other  allied 
health  personnel. 

o.  meets  other  criteria  as  prescribed  by 
regulation  which  are  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  title  XI,  including  plans  to 
provide  a  full  range  of  comprehenilve  health 
services  (as  defined  in  section  1101).  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  organization  was 
not  able  to  provide  such  services  under  para- 
graph   (A)    of  this  section. 

GRANTS    FOR    PLANNING    AND    FEASIBILrTY 

STT'DIES 

(New  section  1121)     Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary   (fiscal    year    1973    through    fiscal    year 
to  make   grants  to  public  or  private 


1977) 

nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  or  Instl 
tutions  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  projects  to  plan  or  study  the  feasibility 
of  developing  or  expanding  a  health  service 
organization  No  project  may  receive  more 
than  $250,000  In  such  grants.  Grant  funds 
awarded  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  grantee  for  no  more  than  two  years. 
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rs    FOR    INITIAL    DEVELOPMENT    COSTS 

..  section  1122)    Authorizes  the  Secre- 
( fiscal    year    1973    through    fiscal    year 
.     to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  private 
.{  roflt  entity  to  assist  It  in  meeting  the 
3f  a  project  to  initially  develop  a  health 
;e  organization  before  It  begins  actual 
itlon.  No  project  may  receive  more  than 
iiilllon    In    such    grants.    Grant    funds 
led  shall   be   avaUable  for  expenditure 
le  grantee  for  no  more  than  two  years, 
jjit  funds  shall  be  used  to: 
Implement  an  enrollment  campaign: 
design  and  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
jh  services; 

levelop  administrative  and  internal  or- 
latlonal  arrangements,  including  ar- 
ments  for  fiscal  control,  accounting 
ures.  and  capital  financing  programs: 
recruit  personnel  and  conduct  training 
Ities;   and 

pay  architects'  and  engineers'  fees. 
er  uses  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
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are  authorized   to  be   appropriated 

ch  grants: 

million  for  fiscal  year  1973: 

minion  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 

mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976;   and 

million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 


ere  are  authorized  to  be   appropriated 

uch  grants: 
565  million  for  fiscal  year  1973; 
720  million  for  fiscal  year  1974; 
700  million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 
1.940  million  for  fiscal   year  1976;   and 
1  690  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 


St  ch  : 


CONSTRUCTION   GRANTS 

(%w  section  1123(   Authorizes  the  Secre- 

I  fiscal    year    1973    through    fiscal    year 

to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  private 

jiroflt  health  service  organization  to: 

Assist  m  meeting  coivstructlon  costs  for 

ambulatory  care  facilities  lor  portions 

facilities)  that  will  be  used  to  provide 

health  services  to   its   enrollees;    and 

b.  assist  In  meeting  capital  Investment 
cost:  for  necessary  transportation  equipment 
that  win  be  used  to  Improve  access  to  health 
services  for  its  enrollees. 

Sf  eclal  consideration  will  be  given  to  those 
appl  icants  for  grants  who  acquire  or  renovate 
existing  facnitles.  A  grant  for  any  project 
undi  T  this  section  may  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  construction.  However, 
In  eicceptlonal  circumstances  the  Secretary 
Is  a  ithorlzed  to  grant  up  to  90  percent  of 
suet  costs.  No  project  may  receive  more  than 
$2.5  million  In  construction  grants  under  this 
section. 
Tl  ere  i 


nake  i 


are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

JRANTS    FOR    INITL\L    OPERATING    COSTS 

(Hew  section  1124)   Authorizes  the  Secre- 

I  fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year  1977) 

grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 

health  service  organizations  to  assist  them 

II  leetlng  operating  deficits  Incurred  dur- 

helr  first  three  years  of  operation.  Such 

may  be  made,jiiily  after  the  Secre- 

has  determined  that'-Sbe  applicant  has 

reasonable  attempts  to  obtain  funds 

other  sources  (including  loans  and  loan 

ntees) . 

for  initial   operating  deficits  may 
be  made  for  the  first  three  years  of  a 
;h    service   organization's    operation    as 
folic  ws: 

r  the  first  vear  of  operation,  a  erant  may 
exceed  100  percent  of  the  flrrt  year's 
oper  itlng  deficit; 

the  second  year  of  operation,  a  grant 
not  exceed  67  percent  of  the  first  year's 
operating  deficit: 

the  third  year  of  operation,  a  grant 
not  exceed  33  percent  of  the  first  year's 
op>er^tlng  deficit. 

ere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


lata 
Gi  ants 


CONSTRUCTION    LOANS 

{New  section  1125)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary (fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year  1977) 
to  make  loans  to  assist  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  health  service  organization  or  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  orgaJiiza- 
tion,  or  institution  Intending  to  become  a 
health  service  organization  to  meet  the  costs 
of  constructing  facilities  for  ambulatory  care 
and  transport^ition  services.  Such  facilities 
must  be  used  by  the  health  service  organiza- 
tion to  provide  health  services  tc  its  enroll- 
ees. 

Applications  for  loans  to  acquire  or  reno- 
vate existing  facilities  will  be  given  special 
consideration.  A  loan  for  any  project  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
costs. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  loans  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Appropriations  for  loans,  loan  repayments, 
and  other  receipts  in  connection  with  this 
section  shall  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund  to 
be  used  by  the  Secret.ary  for  loans  and  other 
expenditures  under  this  section. 

INITIAL    OPERATING    LOANS 

I  New  section  1126)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
titry  I  fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1977)  to  make  loans  to  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  health  service  organization  to  as- 
sist It  In  meeting  a  portion  of  Its  initial  op- 
erating costs  in  excess  of  its  gross  revenues 
(as  determined  by  regulation). 

Initial  operating  loans  may  only  be  made 
for  the  first  three  years  of  a  health  service 
organization's  operation.  Such  loans  (with 
respect  to  any  project)  may  not  exceed: 

60  percent  of  such  excess  operating  costs 
for  the  first  year; 

40  percent  of  such  excess  operating  costs 
for  the  second  year;  and 

Twenty  per  centum  of  such  excess  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  third  year. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  loans  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Appropriations  for  loans,  loan  repayments, 
and  other  receipts  In  connection  with  this 
section  shall  be  placed  In  a  revolving  fund 
to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  loans  and 
other  expenditures  under  this  section. 

TITIE    III — AREA     HEALTH    EDUCATION    AND 
SERVICE    CENTERS 

(Section  301 )  Adds  part  C  entitled.  "Grants 
to  Assist  Area  Health  Education  and  Service 
Centers  ■  and  part  D  entitled,  "General  Pro- 
visions" to  new  title  XI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

PART       C GRANTS       TO       ASSIST       AREA       HEALTH 

EDUCATION    AND    SERVICE    CENTERS 

(Section  301— new  section  1130)  States  the 
purpose  of  part  C.  The  programs  authorized 
under  part  C  are  Intended  to: 

a.  promote  communication  between  area 
health  education  and  service  centers  and 
health  service  organizations; 

b.  provide  ongoing  education  for  health 
care  providers; 

c.  provide  clinical  experience  In  nonmetro- 
politan  settings  for  students  from  university 
health  centers;  and 

d.  encourage  the  use  of  regional  medical 
programs. 

GRANTS    FOR    DEVEXOPMENT    COSTS 

(New  section  1131)  .Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary ( fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1977)  to  make  grants  to  university  health 
centers  or  to  regional  medical  programs  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing area  health  education  and  service  cen- 
ters. Grant  funds  awarded  shall  be  avaUable 
for  e.xpendlture  by  the  grant«e  for  no  more 
than  two  years 

Grant  ftinds  shall  be  tised  to: 

a.  Design  and  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  by  the  center  and  for  the  Integration 
of  such  services  with  the  programs  of  the 
parent  institution; 

b.  develop  administrative  and  Internal  or- 


ganizational arrangements,  including  ar- 
rangements for  fiscal  control,  accounting 
procedures,  and  capital  financing  programs; 
and 

c.  recruit  personnel  and  conduct  training 
activities. 

Other  uses  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  grants: 

$10  million  for  fiscal  year  1973; 

$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 

$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and 

$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1977, 

CONSTRUCTION   OF   FACILrTTES 

iNew  section  1132)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary (fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1977)  to  make  grants  to  university  health 
centers  or  regional  medical  programs  to  as- 
sist them  in  constructing  and  equipping  edu- 
cational facilities  to  be  used  by  area  health 
education  and  service  centers.  The  Secretary 
may  award  such  grants  only  after  deter- 
mining that  applicants  are  unable  to  receive 
assistance  for  such  purposes  under  titles  I 
and  II  of  the  Medical  Pacllitles  Construction 
and  Modernization  Amendments  of  1970 
I  Hill-Burton)  and  title  IX  of  the  National 
Housing  Act, 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  grants: 

$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1973; 

$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 

$75  minion  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and 

$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

PART   D GENERAL   PROV^SIONS 

LOANS 

(New  section  1140(a)  )  Any  loan  made  by 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  bear  Interesrt  at 
rates  comparable  to  prevailing  current  Inter- 
est rates  for  loans  guaranteed  under  new 
section  1141.  No  payment  of  principal  on  a 
loan  is  required  until  five  years  after  the  loan 
is  made. 

(New  section  1140(b))  Loans  may  not  be 
made  unless  the  applicant  gives  the  Secre- 
tary reasonable  satisfaction  of  Its  ability  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
when  due  and  gives  reasonable  aseurances 
that  It  will  have  such  additional  funds  as  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  project  for  which 
the  loan  Is  requested. 

(New  section  1140(c))  Loans  must  have 
such  security,  such  maturity  date,  be  repay- 
able In  such  Installments,  and  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  title  XI  and  to  protect 
the  financial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(New  section  1140(d))  Loans  cannot  have 
a  term  longer  than  15  years. 

(New  section  1140(e)  )  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  waive,  for  good  cause,  his  right  to 
recover  loans  made  to  public  organizations 
who  fail  to  make  payment  and  Interest  on 
loans  under  this  section, 

(New  section  1140(f) )  Requires  applicants 
for  grstnts  and  loans  under  new  title  XI  to 
submit,  for  the  Secretary's  approval,  a  plan 
to  Include  dental  and  mental  health  services 
as  such  services  become  available. 

LOAN   GUARANTEES  AND   INTEREST  SUBSIDIES 

(New  section  1141(a) )  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary, between  January  1,  1973,  and  June 
30,  1977,  to: 

a.  Guarantee  loans  made  by  non-Federal 
lenders  to  health  maintenance  orgsinlzatlons, 
health  service  organizations  (or  entitles  In- 
tending to  become  either),  and  university 
health  centers;  and 

b,  pay  interest  subsidies  on  loans  made  by 
non-Federal  lenders  to  private  nonprofit 
health  maintenance  organizations,  health 
service  organizations  (or  entitles  intending 
to  become  either),  university  health  centers, 
and  regional  medical  centers. 

Loan  guarantees  and  Interest  subsidies  may 
be  made  to  assist  health  maintenance  orga- 
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nlzatlons  and  health  service  organizations  to 
carry  out  construction  projects  for  ambula- 
tory care  facilities  and  necessary  transporta- 
tion equipment;  to  meet  their  initial  devel- 
opment costs  for  three  years;  or  to  meet  their 
operating  costs  for  five  years.  Loan  guaran- 
tees and  Interest  subsidies  may  be  made  to 
assist  university  health  centers  to  develop 
area  health  education  and  service  centers;  to 
provide  working  capital  to  operate  such  cen- 
ters; and  to  subsidize  any  differences  between 
a  center's  Income  and  Its  operating  expenses. 

Interest  subsidies  would  be  paid  to  non- 
Federal  lenders  on  behalf  of  a  health  main- 
tenance organization,  health  service  organi- 
zation, or  university  health  center,  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  by  not  more 
than  3  percent  per  year  the  net  effective  In- 
terest rate  otherwise  payable  on  such  loans, 

A  loan  guarantee  or  Interest  subsidy  could 
not  apply  to  any  amount  which  when  added 
to  any  other  Federal  grant  or  loan,  would 
exceed  more  than  90  percent  of  the  costs  of 
construction.  Initial  development,  or  Initial 
operation  (except  as  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion) ;  nor  could  loan  guarantee  apply  to 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  loss  of  principal 
and  Interest. 

(New  section  1141(b)(1))  Requires  the 
Secretary's  determination  in  the  case  of  an 
application  for  a  loan  guarantee  or  interest 
subsidy  that  the  terms,  conditions,  maturity, 
security  (if  any),  and  schedule  and  amount 
of  repayments  of  the  loan  are  sufficient  to 
protect  the  financial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  rate  of  interest  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  rate  of  interest  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into  account 
the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  in  the 
private  money  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  States, 

(New  section  1141(b)(2))  Requires  that 
the  term  of  a  loan  for  which  a  loan  guar- 
antee and  Interest  subsidy  is  sought  does  not 
exceed  25  years  (If  for  construction)  or  15 
years  (if  for  operating  costs) ,  or  such  shorter 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 

(New  section  1141(b)  (3) )  Requires  an  ap- 
plicant to  give  assurances  that  it  will  keep 
and  afford  access  to  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  and  make  such  reports 
containing  such  Information  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(New  section  1141(c))  Requires  that  loan 
guarantees  and  Interest  subsidies  be  subject 
to  such  further  terms  and  conditions  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary.  To  the 
extent  permitted  by  section  1141(e),  any 
terms  and  conditions  may  be  modified  by 
the  Secretary  If  he  determines  that  such 
modifications  are  consistent  with  the  finan- 
cial Interests  of  the  United  States. 

(New  section  1141(d))  Authorizes  the 
United  States  to  recover  amounts  of  its  pay- 
ments under  a  loan  guarantee  from  the  ap- 
plicant unless  the  Secretary,  for  good  cause, 
waives  such  right  and  upon  making  any  pay- 
ment the  United  States  shall  be  subrogated 
to  all  the  rights  of  recipient  of  pajrments 
with  respect  to  which  the  guarantee  was 
made. 

(New  section  1141(e))  A  loan  guarantee 
made  by  the  Secretary  Is  Incontestlble  in  the 
hands  of  an  applicant  and  to  any  person  who 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  to  such 
applicant  In  reliance  thereon,  except  in  the 
case  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant  or  such  other  person, 

(New  section  1141(f))  Establishes  in  the 
Treasury  a  Health  Maintenance  Organization, 
Health  Service  Organization  and  Area  Health 
Education  and  Service  Center  Loan  Guaran- 
tee and  Interest  Subsidy  Fund  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  un- 
der loan  guarantees  and  to  make  payments 
of  interest  subsidies. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  amounts  required  by  the 
Fund.  To  the  extent  authorized  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts,  amounts  received 
by  the  Secretary  as  Interest  payments,  repay- 


ments of  principal  on  loans  and  other 
moneys,  property,  or  assets  received  by  the 
Secretary  under  operations  of  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Fund. 

If  at  any  time  sums  in  the  Fund  are  in- 
stifflclent,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  authorized 
to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  m  such  forms  and 
under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  Interest  for  such  notes  or 
obligations  and  may  use  proceeds  of  siUes  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  the  Act  are 
extended  to  include  purchases  of  such  notes 
and  obligations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  such  notes  or  obligations.  Pur- 
chases, sales,  or  redemptions  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions. 

Sums  borrowed  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obli- 
gations shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  Fund. 

(New  section  1141(g))  The  cumulative 
total  of  the  principal  of  the  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  with  respect  to  which  guar- 
antees have  been  Issued  may  not  exceed  limi- 
tations specified  in  appropriations  Acts,  In 
any  fiscal  year,  the  cumulative  total  of: 

a.  The  principal  of  loans  guaranteed  under 
title  XI  In  that  fiscal  year,  plus 

b.  the  principal  of  loans  not  guaranteed 
under  title  XI  but  on  which  Interest  subsidy 
agreements  have  been  made  In  that  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  grant 
funds  obligated  under  this  Act  for  that  fiscal 
year,  unless  funds  appropriated  for  such 
grants  for  that  fiscal  year  are  fully  obligated, 

APPLICATION    REQUIREMENTS 

(New  section  1142(a))  Requires  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  title  to  be 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Applications  must  be  submitted  In  such  form 
and  manner,  and  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Applications 
must  also  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  section  H42(b)  (1). 

(New  section  1142(b)(1))  Applications  for 
assistance  tmder  this  title  must  Include,  to 
such  extent  and  among  other  matters  as  may 
be  prescribed,  satisfactory  specifications  of 
the  existing  or  anticipated : 

a,  Population  groups  to  be  served  by  the 
existing  or  proposed  health  maintenance  or 
health  service  organization; 

b,  enrollment  of  the  organization; 

c,  methods,  terms,  and  periods  for  enroll- 
ment; 

d,  nature  and  estimated  costs  p)er  enroUee 
of  health  and  educational  services  to  be  pro- 
vided; 

e,  sources  of  professional  services  and  orga- 
nizational arrangements  for  providing  health 
and  educational  services; 

f,  organizational  arrangements  for  ongoing 
quality  assurance  programs; 

g,  sources  of  prepayment  and  other  forms 
of  payment  for  services  provided; 

h,  facilities  available,  additional  capital  in- 
vestments, and  sources  of  financing  required 
to  provide  level  and  scope  of  services  pro- 
posed; 

1.  administrative,  managerial,  and  financial 
arrangements  and  capabilities; 

J,  planning  and  policymaking  roles  for  en- 
rollees; 

k,  grievance  procedures  for  enrollees, 
staff,  and  employees; 

1.  evaluations  of  the  support  for  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  organization  by  the  popula- 
tions served,  the  sources  of  ojjeratlng  sup- 
port, and  the  professional  groups  Involved. 

Organizations  applying  for  multiple  assist- 
ance under  this  title  (either  simultaneously 
or  over  a  period  of  time)  will  not  be  re- 
quired   to    submit    duplicate    information. 


However,  such  organizations  will  be  required 
to  update  the  Information  required  under 
this  section  according  to  prescribed 
regulations 

(New  section  1142(b)  (2j  )  Requires  recipi- 
ents, upon  completion  of  assistance  tinder 
this  title,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  report 
to  the  Secretary  describing  the  plans,  devel- 
opments, and  operations  In  the  areas  enu- 
merated in  section  1141(b)(1). 

(New  section  1142(c)  i  Requires  health 
maintenance  organizations,  health  senice 
organizations,  or  university  health  centers  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  title  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  continuing  assurances 
of: 

a.  Financial  responsibility; 

b.  development  and  operation  consistent 
with  terms  of  title  XI  and  plans  contained  in 
application;  and 

c.  other  matters  as  prescribed  bv  regula- 
tion. 

(New  section  1142(d)  )  Requires  an  appli- 
cation for  grants,  loans,  loan  guarantees  or 
Interest  subsidies  under  title  XI  to  contain 
assurances  that  the  applicant  will  enroll  the 
maxlmtun  number  of  persons  it  will  be  able 
to  serve  effectively.  However,  It  cannot  enroll 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  enrollees  from 
medically  under,served  areas  (except  In  rural 
areas  I  as  designated  by  the  Secretarv,  Such 
assistance  under  title  XI  may  not  be  made 
unless  the  applicant  demonstrates  that  it 
will  or  has  met  such  conditions  and  that 
these  conditions  will  be  maintained. 

(New  section  ll42ie)  i  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  terminate  or  cancel  (after  a  hear- 
ing) any  grant,  loan,  loan  guarant-ee.  or  in- 
terest subsidy  made  to  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization,  health  senice  organiza- 
tion, or  university  health  center  that  Is  In 
substantial  non-compliance  with  the  mate- 
rial provisions  of  title  XI,  He  may  also  termi- 
nate or  cancel  such  assistance  after  he  has  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care  that  such  organization 
or  center  has  had  its  certificate  of  approval 
suspended  or  revoked. 

(New  section  n42if))  Requires  applica- 
tions for  any  assistance  under  title  XI  (wnh 
the  exception  of  planning  and  fea&lblUty 
grants)  to  contain  proof  of  compliance  with 
Quality  Health  Care  Standards)  except  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  until  such  standards  are  effectUe 
(whichever  is  sooner).  During  such  periods, 
applications  for  assistance  miost  contain  rea- 
sonable assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
comply  with  such  standards  when  they  be- 
come effective, 

HEALTH    MAINTENANCE    TRUST    FUND 

I  New  section  1143)  Establishes  in  the 
Treasury  a  Health  Maintenance  Trust  Fund 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  health  maintenance 
and  health  service  organizations  for  annual 
capitation  payments  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 1148. 

The  Health  Maintenance  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  credited  with : 

a.  5  percent  of  those  taxes  received  In  the 
Treasury  relating  to  distilled  spirits,  wines, 
and  beers,  and  5  percent  of  those  taxes  re- 
ceived In  the  Treasury  relating  U)  tobacco, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cigarette  papers  and 
tubes; 

b.  Interest  or  other  receipts  on  Fund  in- 
vestments; 

c    amounts  appropriated: 

d.  amounts  advanced  out  of  appropria- 
tions; and 

e.  receipts  from  any  other  sotirce. 

For  the  year  of  enactment,  tax  amounts 
paid  Into  the  ftuid  will  be  based  on  tax 
liabilities  accrued  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TREASURY    BORROWING 

(New  section  1144)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-sury  notes  or  other  obligations  In  an  an- 
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nual  amount  not  to  exceed  $500  million,  and 
in  svich  forms  and  under  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deter- 
mitie  the  rate  of  Interest  for  such  notes  or 
obheatlons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  purchase  such  notes  or  obligations  and 
mav  use  proceeds  of  sales  of  any  securities 
i=5ued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Borid  Act. 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  under  that  Act  are  e.xtended  to  In- 
c'.  .:de  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations. 

Tl-.e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  such  notes  or  obligations.  Pur- 
chases, sales,  or  redemptions  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  oblgatlons 
.sha'!  be  treated  is  public  debt  tr.insactions. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    L.\W 

(New  section  1145:  Allows  health  malnte- 
nar.ce  cirganizatlons  and  health  service  orga- 
nization (as  defined  In  this  title) ,  as  well  as 
organizations  and  providers  that  receive 
Quality  Health  Care  Initiative  Awards  to  pro- 
vide health  care  services  in  States,  regardless 
of  any  restrictive  provisions  In  State  laws 
that: 

a.  require  such  organizations  to  receive 
approval  of  a  medical  society; 

b.  require  physicians  to  constitute  most  or 
all  of  the  organization's  governing  body; 

c.  require  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
physicians  In  the  local  medical  society  to 
participate  In  the  organization; 

d  require  the  organization  to  submit  to 
regulations  as  an  insurer  of  health  care  serv- 
ices; 

e.  bars  Incorporated  Individuals  or  asso- 
ciations from  providing  health  care  services: 

f  prohibits  advertising  by  a  professional 
group  in  order  to  recruit  enroUees; 

g.  Imposes  restrictions  on  such  organiza- 
tions In  a  manner  that  conflicts  with  title  XI. 

Health  maintenance  organizations  and 
health  service  organizations  must  otherwise 
conform  with  State  laws  for  incorporation. 

QUALITT    HEALTH    CARE    INrTIATIVE    AWARDS 

(New  section  1146)  Entitles  each  provider 
of  health  care  to  receive  an  annual  payment 
to  defray  administrative  costs  associated 
with  maintaining  Internal  quality  control 
standards  certified  by  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care.  Such  payments  shall  be 
equal  to  2  percent  of  that  part  of  the  health 
care  provider's  gross  revenues  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  delivery  of  health  servlcee. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
svich  payxnente: 

SI  million  for  fiscal  year  1973: 
$10  million  for  fiscal  year  1974; 
$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1975: 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and 
$200  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Any  health  care  provider,  whether  or  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  is  eli- 
gible  to   apply    for   a   Quality   Health    Care 
Initiative  Award 

CONSUMER    PRIORITY 

(Ne-A-  section  1147)  Authorize.-  the  Secre- 
tarv  to  give  priority  to  th->e  applicants,  for 
a.s.'i'stance  under  this  title,  whose  policymak- 
ing bodies  consist  mostly  of  individuals  who 
use  Their  services 

CAPrrATION    GRANTS 

(New  section  1 1  48  i  Authorises  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  anr.ual  grant.=  to  health  main- 
tenance or  hea'i'h  service  organizations  that 
prov.de  health  services  to  those  individuals 
whD  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  entire  amount 
of  a  health  maintenance  or  health  service 
premium.  Individuals  who  cannot  meet  the 
entire  expense  of  a  health  maintenance  or 
health  service  premium  will  be  expected  to 
CTiitribute  a  reasonable  portion  i  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary^  The  annual 
amount  of  a  grant  shall  be  equal  to  the  or- 
ganization's per  capita  premium   times  the 


number  of  such  individuals  enrolled,  less 
the  amount  of  actual  premium  collected  for 
such  individuals. 

In  determining  the  amount  an  Individual 
could  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  a 
premium,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  con- 
sider all  sources  of  income  available  to  the 
individual    (including   public   sources). 

The  amount  of  the  annual  capitation  grant 
shall  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  organiza- 
tion's total  premium  receipts  in  the  year 
prior  to  the  year  for  which  the  grant  is  made 
Capitation  grants  are  authorized  to  be  made 
fr  -m  the  Health  Maintenance  Trust  Fund, 

SERVICES    FOR    INDIANS 

(New  section  1149)  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary (fiscal  year  1973  through  fl.scal  year 
1977)  to  make  contracts  with  health  main- 
tenance or  health  service  organizations  or 
other  non-Federal  agenceis  or  organizations 
to  provide  prepaid  health  services  to  Indians, 
The  Secretarv  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
Indian  people  to  be  served  when  making 
such  contracts. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  contracts: 

$10  million  for  fiscal  year  1973; 

$15  million  for  fiscal  yoar  1974; 

$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 

$25  million   for  fiscal  year   1976;   and 

$30  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

PAYMENT    OF    GRANTS 

(New  section  1150 1  Provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  title  XI.  Payments  under  such 
grants  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  re- 
imbursement, and  at  such  Intervals  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary. 

PROHIBITION    ON    TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS 

(New  section  1151)  Prohibits  the  transfer- 
ring of  funds  appropriated  for  any  program 
authorized  under  title  XI  to  any  other  pro- 
gram. Requires  that  only  funds  appropriated 
under  title  XI  are  to  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  XI.  Requires  that  only 
funds  appropriated  under  titles  IX  and  XI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are  to  be 
used  to  inltla'ily  develop,  construct,  and 
Initially  operate  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, health  service  organizations,  and 
any  other  entitles  that  provide  (either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  through  arrangements 
with  others)  prepaid  health  care  to  defined 
populations. 

TITLE      IV COMMISSION      ON      QUALITY      HEALTH 

CARE 

(Section  401)  This  title  Is  entitled.  "The 
Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  Act  of 
1972." 

(Section  402)  Title  IV  creates  a  Commis- 
sion on  Quality  Health  Care  to  establish 
parameters  and  standards  to  promote  qual- 
ity health  care  in  the  United  States 

(Section  4031  Adds  new  title  XII  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  .■\ct  entitled.  "Commis- 
sion on  Quality  Health  Care,"  and  parts  A 
and  B  of  new  title  XII. 

PART  A COMMISSION  ON   QUALITY   HEALTH   CARE 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

(Section  403 — new  section  1201)  Estab- 
lishes a  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care 
as  an  independent  agency  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
five  members  who  because  of  their  experi- 
ence or  education  are  particularly  qualified 
to  serve.  Membership  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  health  care  delivery  indus- 
try, private  organizations  developing  quality 
health  care  standards,  and  cjnsumers  who 
are  not  related  to  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Of  the  five,  at  least  two  shall  be  consumers 
not  related  to  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Oommlsslon  members  shall  serve  a  five-year 
term,  except  for  the  first  five  members  ap- 
pointed. Members  cannot  serve  more  than 
two  terms. 


DUTIES    AND    POWERS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

(New  section  1202.)  Sets  forth  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall : 

a.  Investigate  and  conduct  studies  to  de- 
velop quality  health  care  standards; 

b.  establish  ( not  later  than  two  years  after 
this  Act  is  enacted)  quality  health  care 
standards,  inc  udlng  standards  that  relate  to 
the  inputs,  processes,  and  outcome  of  health 
care  delivery; 

c.  prescribe  quality  control  systems  for 
health  maintenance  organizations,  health 
service  organizations,  and  other  providers  of 
health  care  affected  by  this  Act.  Such  sys- 
tems shall  be  intended  to: 

(1)  improve  and  assess  medical  care 
quality; 

(2)  evaluate  the  Inputs,  processes,  utiliza- 
tion characteristics,  and  outcomes  of  health 
care  in  relation  to  those  groups  receiving 
such  care;  and  establish  relationships  be- 
tween such  Inputs,  processes,  and  outcomes; 

(  3  )  concentrate  on  those  categories  of  dis- 
ease v^hich  occur  most  commonly  and  on 
which  the  impact  of  medical  treatment  can 
be  most  effective; 

d.  Issue  certificates  of  compliance  to  health 
care  providers  which  certify  that  such  pro- 
viders meet  quality  health  care  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission; 

e.  revoke  or  suspend  certificates  of  com- 
pliance. 

f.  monitor  health  care  provider  bi-annual 
reports  to  assure  that  quality  standards  are 
maintained; 

g.  conduct  a  research  and  development 
program  to: 

( 1 )  Improve  the  technology  for  assessing 
medical  care  quality; 

(  2 )  assess  and  compare  medical  care  qual- 
ity provided  under  alternative  health  care 
delivery  systems; 

(3)  analyze  the  effects  of  providing  in- 
formation to  consumers  and  Improve  meth- 
ods for  disseminating  Information;  and 

(4)  analyze  the  Impact  of  the  quality  as- 
surance program  on  the  level  of  health  care. 

h.  collect,  summarize,  and  distribute  in- 
formation on  the  impact  of  medical  serv- 
ices and  the  health  status  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States; 

1.  provide  technical  assistance  to  health 
care  providers  who  are  developing  quality 
control  programs; 

J.  study  the  levels,  costs,  and  quality  of 
health  care  provided  under  Federal  health 
care  programs; 

k.  administer  the  Insurance  program  es- 
tablished  under   part   B   of   title   XII;    and 

1.  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
activities  conducted  under  this  Act  and 
make  recommendations  for  additional  nec- 
essary legislation. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  consider  the 
following  when  developing  Quality  Health 
Care  Standards: 

a.  existing  State  regulations; 

b.  existing  quality  standards  for  Federal 
health  agencies;  and 

c.  results  of  the  Federal  Medical  Malprac- 
tice Insurance  Program  (established  under 
Part  B). 

(New  section  1203)  Authorizes  administra- 
tive powers  that  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
powers  Include:  appointing  and  compensat- 
ing personnel;  promulgating  regulations; 
acquiring  or  constructing  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities; employing  experts;  appointing  ad- 
visory committees:  utilizing  other  public 
agencies;  accepting  voluntary  assistance;  ac- 
cepting unconditional  gifts;  and  taking  those 
actions  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  the  Commission. 

(New  section  1204)  Provides  for  the  com- 
pensation of  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Commission. 
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(New  section  1205)  Allows  a  health  care 
provider  (receiving  assistance  under  title  XI) 
to  apply  for  an  order  to  permit  It  to  be 
temporarily  out-of-compliance  with  a  qual- 
ity health  care  standard  (or  portions  of  a 
standard).  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  grant  the  order  if  the  applicant: 

a.  Is  unable  to  comply  with  the  standard 
because  personnel  or  equipment  are  unavail- 
able, or  necessary  construction  cannot  be 
completed  by  the  standard's  effective  date; 
and 

b.  has  an  effective  program  for  coming  into 
compliance  with  the  standard  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  grant 
variances  for  standards  (or  portions  of  stand- 
ards) if  it  determines  or  if  the  Secretary 
certifies  that  the  variance  is  necessary  to 
permit  a  provider  to  pEirtlcipate  in  an  ap- 
proved project,  designed  to  validate  new  and 
Improved  health  care  delivery  techniques. 

REPORTS    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    RECORDS 

(New  section  1206)  Requires  providers  to 
keep  records  of  their  activities  which  are 
governed  by  this  Act.  Such  records  must  be 
made  available  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  Secretary. 

Providers  are  required  to  make  monthly 
reports  to  the  Commission  on  activities  con- 
cerning gross  utilization  aggregates;  dlsen- 
roUment  rates;  and  overall  mortality  rates. 
Reports  on  other  activities  may  also  be 
required. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  Inspecting  a  pro- 
vider's records  and  facilities. 

DISCLOSURE    TO    CONSUMERS 

(New  section  1207)  Requires  providers  to 
publish  descriptions  of  any  health  care  bene- 
fit plan  covered  under  this  Act.  Plan  de- 
scriptions must  be  published  within  90  days 
after  the  plan  is  established  or  when  the 
plan  becomes  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Plan  descriptions  are  required  to  be  com- 
prehensive and  written  In  a  manner  easily 
understood  by  the  average  enroUee.  Descrip- 
tions must  include  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

a.  Pees  and  prices; 

b.  benefits  and  services  of  benefit  pack- 
ages; 

c.  accessibility  and  availability  of  services; 

d.  name  and  type  of  plan  administration; 
and 

e.  statement  of  certification  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  monitor  the 
published  plan  descriptions  and  take  action 
on  any  insufficient,  inaccurate,  or  Inade- 
quate information  disclosed.  Plan  descrip- 
tions must  also  Include  procedures  for  pre- 
senting benefit  claims  and  remedies  available 
for  redress  of  denied  claims.  Providers  are  to 
distribute  copies  of  plan  descriptions  to  every 
enrcllee  upon  his  enrollment  and  make  such 
descriptions  available  to  the  general  public. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS 

(New  section  1208)  The  functions,  rec- 
ords, property,  personnel,  and  funds  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  are 
transferred  to  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care. 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  Commission  those  additional  functions 
(not  otherwise  transferred  under  this  Act) 
that  relate  to  the  Commission's  presently 
authorized  functions.  Such  transfers  must 
be  made  within  six  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

PENALTIES 

(New  section  1209)  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mlsBlon  to  suspend  the  certificate  of  approval 
of  any  provider  that  is  found,  after  a  hear- 
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Ing,  to  be  out-of-compliance  with  quality 
health  care  standards  and  suspend  a  pro- 
vider's eligibility  for  grants  loans,  loan  guar- 
antees, and  Interest  subsides  under  title  XI. 
Notice  of  such  suspension  shall  be  sent  to 
the  provider  and  to  the  Secretary. 

Providers  who  have  had  certificates  sus- 
pended for  an  unreasonable  period  of  time 
(as  determined  by  the  Commission)  shall 
have  their  certificates  revoked  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  repaying  part  or  all  of 
amounts  received  under  title  XI.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  arrange  with  such 
providers  for  reimbursement  of  such 
amounts. 

Providers  who  repeatedly  violate  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1207  (concerning  dis- 
closure of  benefit  plans)  may  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  per 
violation.  Persons  who  make  false  state- 
ments on  any  document  required  under  this 
Act,  upon  conviction,  will  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Impris- 
onment of  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both.  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

ARBITRATION 

(New  section  1210)  Permits  health  care 
providers  (with  valid  certificates  of  compli- 
ance) to  require  their  patients  with  mal- 
practice claims  to  agree  to  submit  to  bind- 
ing arbitration.  Such  agreements  must  be 
valid  in  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  they  are 
made  and  must  provide  for  the  selection  of 
arbitrators. 

AUTHORIZATION 

(New  section  1211)  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care. 

DEFINITIONS 

(New  section  1212)  Defines  the  terms  "in- 
put measure,"  "process  measure."  "utiliza- 
tion characteristics."  "outcome  measure," 
"population  outcome  measure,"  "Commis- 
sion," and  "Insurance  Program." 

PART     B — FEDERAL      MEDICAL      MALPRACTICE 
INStTRANCE    PROGRAM 

(New  section  1220)  Establishes  a  Federal 
Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  Program,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Commission  on  Qual- 
ity Health  Care. 

(New  section  1221)  Requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  the  Federal  Medical  Malprac- 
tice Insurance  Program  available  to  health 
care  providers. 

(New  section  1222)  Directs  the  Commission 
to  insure  only  those  health  care  providers 
that  have  valid  certificates  of  compliance  and 
agreements  with  patients  to  submit  mal- 
practice claims  to  binding  arbitration. 

(New  section  1223)  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  obtain  information,  as  necessary, 
to  estimate  on  an  areawlde  or  other  appro- 
priate basis: 

a.  premium  rates  currently  being  charged 
for  medical  malpractice  Insurance;   and 

b.  such  other  rates.  If  any,  that  would,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  encourage 
the  purchase  of  medical  malpractice  Insur- 
ance. 

Directs  the  Commission  (when  making 
such  estimates)  to  use  the  services  of  other 
Federal  agencies  (on  a  reimbursable  basis) 
or  enter  Into  contracts  with  others  for  such 
purposes. 

(New  section  1224)  Requires  the  Commis- 
sion (from  time  to  time)  to  prescribe: 

a.  premium  rates  for  the  Federal  Medical 
Malpractice  Insurance  Program;   and 

b.  terms  and  conditions  for  such  rates. 
Such  prescribed  rates  are  to  be  based  on 

estimates  arrived  at  under  section  1223  and 
other  necessary  Information,  Such  rates  (if 
feasible)  are  also  to: 

a.  take  into  consideration  the  risks  in- 
volved In  offering  such  Insurance; 


b.  be  sidequate  t-o  provide  reserves  for  an- 
ticipated losses,  or  be  reasonable  so  as  to 
encourage  the  purchase  of  such  Insurance; 
and 

c.  be  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates. 

TREAStTRT    BORROWING 

(New  section  1225)  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  have  outstanding  $500  million 
(or  greater  amounts  if  approved  by  the 
President ) ,  notes  or  other  obilgations  In  such 
forms,  and  under  such  terms  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  de- 
termine the  rate  of  lntere.st  for  such  notes 
or  obligations  and  may  use  proceeds  of  sales 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the  purpose  for  which 
securities  may  ije  Issued  uiider  the  Act  are 
extended  to  include  purchases  of  such  notes 
and  obligations. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  such  notes  or  obligations.  Purchases. 
sales,  or  redemptions  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions. 

Funds  borrowed  by  the  Commission  (un- 
der tills  authority)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  Fund  (estab- 
lished under  section  1226  ) . 

INSURANCE    FUND 

(New  section  1226)  Establishes  in  the 
Treasury,  a  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance 
Fund  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  Federal  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance 
Program.  Tlie  Fund  shall  be  available  to: 

a  repay  amounts  borrowed  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury, 

b  pay  necessary  administrative  expenses 
for  the  Federal  Medical  Malpractice  Insur- 
ance Program:  and 

c,  pay  clalnis  and  other  necessary  expenses 
for  the  Federal  Medical  Malpractice  Insur- 
ance Program, 

The  Fund  shall  be  credited  with: 

a  funds  borrowed  under  the  authority  of 
section  1225; 

b.  amounts  advanced  out  of  appropria- 
tions; 

c.  interest  earned  on  investments; 

d.  premiums  collected  for  the  Federal  Med- 
ical Malpractice  Program;  and 

e.  other  receipts. 

PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS 

(New  section  1227)  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  orders  establishing  methods 
for  paying  claims  which  are  covered  under 
the   Federal   Medical    Malpractice  Insurance 

Program. 

PARTIES 

(New  section  1228)  Provides  that  the  Com- 
mission Is  to  represent  providers  of  health 
care  In  arbitration  proceedings  for  malprac- 
tice claims.  Prohibits  the  Commission  from 
having  the  right  of  subrogation  against  those 
health  care  providers  which  have  received 
arbitration  awards. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

(Section  404)  Renumbers  certain  titles  and 
sections  In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

TITLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
.SERVICE  ACT  AND  THE  MENTAL  RETARDATION 
FACILITIES  AND  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS  CONSTRr(7TION  ACT 

PART    A--A^!ENDMENTS    TO    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
SERVICE    ACT 

(Section  501 J  states  the  purpose  of  title 
VI 

a.  To  strengthen  the  supply  of  health  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  the  health  care  sys- 
tem by : 

( 1 )  expanding  health  planning  processes; 
and 

(2j    providing  assistance  to  alleviate  the 
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shortages  and  maldistributions  of  health 
personnel,  and  to  Improve  the  organization 
of  health  services, 

b.  To  reinforce  the  operation  of  health 
programs  authorized  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963.  as  amended. 

by 

( 1 )  coordinating  health  planning  processes 
throughout  the  United  States:   and 

.2)  providing  assistance  mot  otherwise 
provided)  to  Improve  health  personnel,  fa- 
culties,  and   organization. 

PL.^NNING 

(Section  502)  subsection  {a)  adds  liew 
section  3141  h)  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  (In  consulta- 
tion with  Stat€  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agencies  designated  under  sections 
314  (a)  and  (b),  regional  medical  programs, 
and  other  health  planning  agencies  i  to  sup- 
port continuing  health  planning  processes 
to  Improve  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
health  personnel,  facilities,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  health  services.  Such  planning 
Is  to  proceed  on  a  State  and  local  basis 

When  developing  such  planning  processe'^, 
planners   are   directed   to: 

a.  Identify  first  those  local  areas  which 
have  the  most  acute  shortages  and  maldis- 
tributions of  health  personnel  and  facilities. 
and  the  most  serious  health  service  orga- 
nizational deflciencles:   and 

b.  develop  means  to  alleviate  such  short- 
comings and  deficiencies  as  soon  as  possible. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  314ia)(l) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthor- 
ize and  extend  Indefinitely  the  program  of 
grants  to  states  for  comprehensive  health 
planning.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
are  authorized  to  be  appropr^ated  for  such 
grants. 

Subsection  ici  amends  section  314fb)  ( 1) 
(A)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
authorize and  exteiid  ir.deflrutely  the  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  for  areawide  health 
plmnlrjg.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
grants. 

Subsection  id)  amends  section  314(c)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthor- 
ize a-.id  e:<tend  liidefitUtely  the  program  of 
project  grants  for  training,  studies,  and  dem- 
onstrations to  develop  Improved  comprehen- 
sive health  planning.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  grants. 

Subsection  ,e)  amends  section  314(d)(1) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reau- 
thorize and  extend  indefinitely  the  program 
of  formula  grants  for  comprehensive  public 
health  services.  Such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
iucn  grants. 

Subsection  if)  amends  section  314ie)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthorize 
and  extend  indefi:iite;y  the  program  of  proj- 
ect grants  for  health  service  deve;opme:it. 
Such  sums  as  m.=iy  be  ;"»ecessary  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (g)  redesignates  section  314(g) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  as  subsec- 
tion (1)  and  inserts  In  lieu  a  nex  subsec- 
tion (g).  The  new  subsection  requires  the 
appropriate  State  and  area  wide  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agencies  (designated 
under  sections  314  (a)  and  (b)  ) ,  and  the  ap. 
proprlate  regional  medical  programs  to  ap- 
prove projects  to  construct  and  modernize 
hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  before 
the  Secretary  can  award  assistance  for  such 
projects  under  parts  A.  B.  and  C  of  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (Hlll-Bur- 
•on) , 

HEALTH    FACILrriES    AND  SERVICES 

(Section  503)  Amends  section  304(C)(1) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthor- 
ize and  extend  Indefinitely  the  program  of 
grants     and     contracts     for     research     and 


demonstrations  relating  to  health  facilities 
and  services.  Such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

such  grants, 

E.XTENSION  OF  TVILE,  VI  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE    ACT 

(Section  504)  Amends  section  601  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthorize  and 
extend  Indefinitely  the  following  grant  pro- 
grams : 

a.  Grants  to  construct  public  or  other 
nonprofit    long    term    care    facilities; 

b.  grants  to  construct  public  or  other  non- 
profit out-patient  facilities: 

c.  grants  to  construct  public  or  other 
nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities; 

d.  grams  to  constr\ict  public  or  other 
nonprofit  hospitals  and  public  health  cen- 
ters;  and 

e.  grants  to  modernize  the  above-men- 
tioned facilities. 

Such  sum.";  a.s  niay  be  neces^sary  are  au- 
thorizes to  be  appropriated  for  each  grant 
program. 

(Section  505)  Subsection  (a)  amends  sec- 
tion 621ia)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  reauthorize  and  extend  indefinitely  the 
program  of  loan  guarantees  and  loans  for 
modermzatlon  and  construction  of  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities. 

Subsection  ib;  amendmg  section  622(  b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Is  a  technical 
conforming  amendment. 

Subsection  (c)  amend-  section  631  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthorize  and 
extend  indefinitely  the  program  of  special 
project  grants  to  construct  or  modernize 
emergency  rooms.  Such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  ^ants, 

(Section  560)  Amends  section  602(  a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  Changes  the  for- 
mula for  allotting  grant  funds  to  States  to 
construct  hospitals  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties. Becjlnnine  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  Is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  each  State's  allotment  for  such 
purposes  en  the  basis  of  the  State's: 

a,  Popuiati'.in: 

b,  financial  need;  and 

c,  need  for  the  facility  to  be  constructed. 
If,  in  fiscal  year  1974  thereafter,  the  amount 

of  a  S'atc's  allotment  for  grant.s  to  construct 
or  modernize  ho.spitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  Is  less  than  Its  fiscal  year  1973  allot- 
ment, then  such  allotment  shall  be  Increased 
to  the  fiscal  year  1973  level, 

(Section  507)  Adds  new  section  611  to  part 
A,  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
Provides  that  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  cumula- 
tive total  of: 

a.  T'ae  principal  of  loans  guaranteed  under 
part  A  in  that  fiscal  year,  plus 

b,  the  principal  of  loans  not  guaranteed 
under  part  A  but  on  which  interest  subsidy 
agreements  have  been  made  in  that  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  title  VI  grant 
funds  obligated  in  that  fiscal  year,  unless 
funds  appropriated  for  such  grants  for  that 
fiscal  year  are  fully  obligated. 

EXTENSION    OF  TITLE    IX   OF  THE   PUBLIC    HEALTH 
SERVICE    ACT 

(Section  508!  Subsection  la)  amends  sec- 
tion 900(d.  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  remove  the  restriction  that  requires  re- 
gional medical  programs  to  accomplish  their 
objectives  without  Interfering  with  the  pat- 
terns, or  the  methods  of  financing,  of  patient 
care  or  professional  practice,  <■?  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  hospital.-. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  901(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Sevice  Act  to  extend  and 
reauthorize  indefinitely  the  programs  of 
grants  and  ccntr.icts  to  plan,  establish,  and 
operate  regional  niedical  programs.  Such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (n  amends  the  title  of  title  IX 
of  the  Public   Health  Service  Act  to   read, 


"Title  IX — Regional  Cooperative  Arrange- 
ments for  Education,  Research,  Training,  and 
Demonstration  to  Improve  Health  Services 
and  Medical  Care," 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  900(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand  Its 
meaning.  Section  900(a)  states  one  purpose 
of  title  IX,  which  Is  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  medical  schools,  research  In- 
stitutions, and  hospitals  for  medical  date  ex- 
changes and  for  patient  care  demonstrations. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  an  area 
health  education  and  service  center  could  be 
operated  or  administered  through  regional 
cooperative  arrangements  between  such  In- 
stitutions and  therefore  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  IX, 

Subsection  (e)  replaces  section  910  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (concerning  multi- 
program  services)  with  a  new  section  910, 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  use  title  IX  funds 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  or  Institutions  (or  combinations  of 
both)  to  contract  for  or  otherwise  participate 
In  the  costs  of  those  activities  that  would 
further  the  purposes  of  title  IX. 

Subsection  (f)  amends  section  902(a)  of 
the  Pvibllc  Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the 
definition  of  the  term  "regional  medical  pro- 
gram" to  Include  area  health  education  and 
service  centers. 

Subsection  (g)  adds  new  section  911  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  regional  medical  programs  to  de- 
velop area  health  education  and  service  cen- 
ters. 

MANAGEMENT   TRAINING   GRANTS 

(.Section  509)  Amends  section  794  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  add  new  sec- 
tions 794E  and  794F. 

New  section  794E  authorizes  the  Secretary 
(without  fiscal  year  limitation)  to  make 
gra.us  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  educa- 
tional entitles  with  approved  professloiial 
training  programs  In  the  management  and 
admiiilstratlon  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations, health  service  organizations,  and 
area  health  education  and  service  centers. 
Such  grants  may  be  made  to  assis*  educa- 
tional entities  In  meeting  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding such  training,  and  for  tralneeshlps 
and  fellowships. 

No  program  may  be  approved,  unless  the 
educational  entity  has  a  contract  with  an 
operational  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion, health  service  organization,  or  area 
health  education  and  service  center  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  practical  training  to 
fellows  aiid  trainees.  At  least  75  percent  of 
any  such  grant  to  any  educational  entity 
shall  bf  used  for  tralneeshlps  and  fellow- 
shlp,s, 

Paymen.ts  for  tralneeshlps  are  limited  to 
amounts  neces,=ary  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  to  cover  the  costs  of  tuitions, 
fees,  stipends,  and  allowances  for  the  train- 
ees. Payments  for  fellowships  are  limited  to 
amounts  necessary  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  to  cover  the  costs  of  advanced 
study,  stipends,  and  allowances  for  the  fel- 
lows. 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  grants. 

CLINICAL  TRAINING   GRANTS 

New  section  794F  authorizes  the  Secretary 
(without  fiscal  year  limitation)  to  make 
grants  to  health  professions  or  nursing 
schools  that  provide  clinical  training  In 
health  maintenance  organizations,  health 
service  organizations,  and  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  centers  for  students,  post- 
graduate trainees,  and  fellows  enrolled  in 
such  schools.  Such  grants  Eire  to  be  used  to 
defray  those  costs  that  can  be  attributed  to 
educational  activities  so  that  costs  for  such 
purposes  will  not  be  reflected  In  the  pre- 
miums of  the  health  maintenance  or  health 
service  organization. 


Schools  receiving  such  grants  must  either 
operate  their  own  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization, health  service  organization,  or 
area  health  education  and  service  center  or 
contract  with  an  operational  health  mainte- 
nance organization,  health  service  center,  or 
area  health  education  and  service  center  for 
such  training.  Grants  may  be  used  to  cover 
the  costs  of  clinical  training,  Including  rea- 
sonable costs  for  program  administration  and 
faculty  salaries. 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  grants, 

CONTINUATION    OF    ASSISTANCE    FOR    ALLIED 
HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

(Section  510)  Subsection  (a)  amends  sec- 
tion 791(a)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  reauthorize  and  extend  indefinitely 
the  program  of  grants  to  construct  teaching 
facilities  for  the  allied  health  professions. 
Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  amends  section  792(a) 
(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
authorize and  extend  Indefinitely  the  pro- 
gram of  basic  (formula  )  Improvement  grants 
for  allied  health  training  centers.  Such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  amends  section  792(b) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reau- 
thorize and  extend  Indefinitely  the  program 
of  special  Improvement  grants  for  allied 
health  training  centers.  Such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (b)(3)  amends  section  792(c) 
(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
authorize and  extend  indefinitely  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  contracts  for  special  proj- 
ects for  experimentation,  demonstration, 
and  Institutional  Improvement.  Such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  793(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthorize 
and  extend  indefinitely  the  program  of  grants 
for  tralneeshlps  for  the  advanced  training 
of  allied  health  personnel.  Stich  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  794A(b) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reau- 
thorize and  extend  indefinitely  the  program 
of  grants  and  contracts  to  encourage  the  full 
utilization  of  educational  talent  for  the 
allied  health  professions.  Such  sums  as  mav 
be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  section  794B(f)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthorize 
and  extend  Indefinitely  grants  for  allied 
health  student  scholarships.  Such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (f)  amends  section  794C(e)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthorize 
and  extend  Indefinitely  grants  for  allied 
health  work-study  programs.  Such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  for   such    grants. 

Subsection  (gi  amends  section  794D(c) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthor- 
ize and  extend  Indefinitely  the  program  of 
loans  for  students  of  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
purposes. 

Part  B— Amendments  to  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilpties  and  CoMMUNrrv 
Mental  Health  Centers  Constrttction 
Act  or  1963 

COMML-NITY    MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTERS 

(Section  520)  Subsection  (a)  amends  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  to  reauthorize  and  extend  In- 
definitely the  program  of  grants  for  con- 
struction of  public  and  other  nonprofit  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  Such  sums  as 


may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  grants. 

Subsection  (b),  amending  section  207  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
Is  a  technical  amendment  that  extends  In- 
definitely the  provision  concerning  non-du- 
pUcatlon  of  grants. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  224  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
reauthorize  and  extend  Indefinitely  grants 
for  costs  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel of  community  mental  health  centers, 

(Section  521)  Provides  that  funds  appro- 
priated, In  any  fiscal  year,  to  carrv  out  pro- 
grams under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
or  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  will  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriated. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (^for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  3328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assure  that  whenever  there 
is  a  general  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  standard  of  need  used  to 
determine  eligibility  for  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  State  plans  approved  under 
title  I.  X.  xrv,  or  XVI  of  such  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AUTOMATIC     INCREASE     IN     STANDARDS     OF     NEED 
UNDER     PUBLIC     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  along  with  my  colleague 
I  Senator  Tunney  » ,  legislation  to  enable 
those  needy  individuals  who  are  recipi- 
ents of  grants  for  tlie  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  to  receive  automatic  Increases 
in  this  assistance  commensurate  with 
increases  in  social  security  benefits.  This 
would  be  achieved  by  requiring  States  to 
increase,  by  a  rate  corresponding  to  the 
rate  of  any  further  social  security  in- 
crease, the  standard  of  need  used  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  assistance  under 
these  programs. 

This  concept,  in  a  somewhat  different 
form,  was  recommended  in  1970  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  consid- 
eration of  H,R,  17550,  the  propo.-^ed  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1970,  The 
committee  report  (No,  91-1431,  page  43  > 
said : 

Pass-Alono  of  Social  Secuhttt  Increases  to 
Welfare  Recipients 
Under  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  social 
security  benefits  would  be  increased  by  lo 
percent,  with  the  minimum  basic  social  se- 
curity benefit  increased  to  $100  from  Its  pres- 
ent $64  level.  If  no  modification  were  made 
In  present  welfare  law,  however,  manv  needv 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  would  get 
no  benefit  from  these  substantial  lncrea.ses 
m  social  security  since  offsetting  reductions 
would  be  made  in  their  welfare  grants.  To 
asstu-e  that  such  Individuals  would  enjoy  at 
least  some  benefit  from  the  social  .security 
Increases,  the  committee  bill  requires  States 
to  raise  their  standards  of  need  for  those  In 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  categories  by 
$10  per  month  for  a  single  Individual  and 
$15  per  month  for  a  couple.  As  a  result  of  this 
provision,  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
or  disabled,  who  are  also  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, would  enjoy  an  increase  In  total 
monthly  Income  of  at  least  $10  ($15  in  the 
case  of  a  couple) . 

The  method  I  am  proposing  to  assure 
that  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  enjoy 
benefits  from  social  security  increases 
eliminates  the  discriminatory  effect  of 
the  so-called  pass-along  provision,  which 


results  in  the  granting  of  cost-of-living 
increases  only  to  those  public  assisUnce 
recipients  who  are  also  beneficiaries  of 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits. 

Tlie  original  pass-along  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  1965  and  1967  social  secu- 
rity amendments,  permitted  States,  in 
determining  an  individuals  need  for 
public  assistance  payments,  to  exclude 
$5  and  ST. 50  per  month,  respectively, 
from  any  source  although  the.se  provi- 
sions were  designed  with  the  1965  and 
1967  social  security  increase?  :n  mind 
Later  pass-along  provisions,  however 
have  applied  exclusively  to  the  income 
received  from  .-ocial  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  benefit.'^,  and  thereby 
have  not  helped  those  public  a.s.sistance 
recipients  who  receive  no  additional  in- 
come or  who  receive  incomf  other  tiian 
that  afforded  by  social  secuntv  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  My  bUl  would 
rectify  this  situation  by  substituting  the 
"increa,se  in  standard-of-need"  concept 
for  the  "pass-along"  concept. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  ehmmate 
the  necessity  of  repeatedly  legislating  to 
afford  public  as,sistance  recipients  the 
benefits  of  social  security  cost-of-li\-ing 
increases  by  providing  for  automatic  in- 
creases in  the  .standard  of  need  To  il- 
lustrate the  need  for  .such  a  permanent 
automatic  mechan:,<m,  let  lac  trace 
briefly  the  history  of  the  pass-along  pro- 
visions since  their  iiv.eption  6  vcars  ago- 
The  Socia!  Secuntv  Amendments  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-97)  included  a  pro- 
vision that  permitted  States,  in  deter- 
mining an  in.iivldual's  need  for  public 
assistance  pa.vuients,  to  exclude  up  to  $5 
of  income  per  month  from  any  .source. 

1'he  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  (Public  Law  90-248  >  amended  the 
paiss-along  provision  enacted  in  1965  to 
increase  the  income  e.xclu.'^ion  from  $5  to 
ST.tiO  per  month. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (Public 
Law  91-172)  included  in  .section  1006  a 
requirement  that,  in  dctermmlng  the 
need  of  its  pubhc  assistance  recipients 
States  must  disregard  the  retroactive 
payment  of  the  social  security  increase 
received  April  1970.  Section  1007  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  required  States  to  ex- 
clude up  to  $4  per  month  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  in  determining  the  amount 
of  public  assistance  payments.  This  pro- 
vision was  applicable  through  July  1970, 
The  1970  social  security  amendments 
to  the  act  to  continue  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  mancanese  ore  (Public  Law 
91-306^  extended  the  pass-alon^'  pro- 
vided in  section  in07  of  the  Tax  Rcft-rm 
Act  of  1969  through  October  1970, 

The  January  1971  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  (Public  Law  91-6691 
extended  the  pass-along  provided  m  sec- 
tion 1007  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
thi-ough  December  1971, 

The  March  1971  social  security  amend- 
ments to  the  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  (Public  J^w  92-5)  made  it  optional 
for  States  to  disregard  retroactive  .so- 
cial security  benefits  m  determining 
public  assistance  pavments  from  Janu- 
ary through  April  1971 

The  December  1971  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act— Public  Law  92- 
223— extended    the   passalong   pro\1ded 
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tion  1007  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

through  December   1972.  My  col- 

and  principal  consponsor  of  this 

fMr.  TuN'NEY)   was  responsi- 

the  enactment  of  this,  the  most 

temporary   passalong   provision, 

affects  the  benefits  provided  by  the 

1970  cost-of-living  increases. 

ever,  Mr.  President,  at  no  time  has 

been  a  passalong  of  any  portion 

social  security  benefit  increase  en- 

in  March  and  effective  January  1, 

Thus,  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged, 

or  disabled  who  are  also  social 

or  railroad  retirement  benefici- 

have  not  yet  realized  the  benefits 

intended  for  them  by  this  leg- 

.  Only  they  can  tell  of  the  hard- 

they  have  suffered  from  this  situ- 


re  ise 


of 


provisions,  then,  have,  at 
been  enacted  to  correct  the  situ- 
whereby  individuals  receiving  both 
security  and  or  railroad  retirement 
as  well  as  public  assistance  also 
a    corresponding    reduction    in 
public  assistance  grant  whenever 
security  cost-of-living  increase  are 
.  In  general,  however,  the  pass- 
allowed  has  been  less  than  the  full 
security  increase,  so  recipients  in 
(  ategory  have  not  enjoyed  the  full 
-living  increase  intended  for  them. 
.  when  the  passalong  legislation 
included  in  the  legislation  to  in- 
benefits.  a^  was  the  case  in  the 
recent  social  security  increase  en- 
last  March  1971  recipients  in  this 
ry   receive   none   of   the   cost-of- 
increase  provided  other  social  se- 
beneficiaries. 
pjermanent.  automatic  mechanism  to 
the  standard  of  need.  Mr.  Presi- 
would  eliminate  not  only  the  neces- 
repeatedly  legislating  this  kind  of 
ion.  but  also,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
today  would  have  the  following 
s  as  well : 

•■,  it  would  require  that  all  States 

to  the  mechanism,  rather  than 

J.  V  optional  for  States  to  pa?s  on 

.  a>  most   pass-along  provi.sion.s 

0  date:  and 

snd.  It  would  provide  every  aged, 
and  disabled  public  assistance  re- 
with  the  guarantee  that  he  will 
grant  increases  whenever  there 
corresponding   social    security    in- 
and   thus   provide   a   systematic 
improving  assistance  benefits  un- 
ose  programs  in  equal  proportion 
.^rovements  Congress  makes  m  .so- 
ecunty   benefits.   For  example,   in 
on  to  thos    in  my  State  who  recive 
security   as    well   as   old   ?ge   as- 
ce.  this  legislation  would  benefit  the 
Califomians  on  old-age  assist- 
who  receive  no  other  source  of  in- 
This  legislation  would  benefit  a 
of  521.000  older  persons  in  Call- 
Enactment  of  such  a  mandatory 
i$ion  would  seem  particularly  appro- 
if  the  Senate  accepts  the  auto- 
social  security  increase  pronsion 
.  1. 

last  spring  and  summer. 

President,  I  received  countless  let- 

qrom  elderly  persons — persoris  who 

old   age  assistance  grants   and 

security  for  their  very  existence — 
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relating  their  despair  upon  receiving 
from  the  Caiiiornia  State  Department  of 
Public  Social  Services  the  notice  that 
their  public  assistance  check  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  social  secu- 
rity cost-of-living  increase  enacted  in 
March.  This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  deal  to 
so  many  of  the  more  than  2  million  re- 
cipients of  old  age  as.sistance  in  the 
United  States.  60  percent  of  wiiom  are 
also  recipients  of  social  security  benefits. 
Approximately  362,000  of  California'.s  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  recipients 
also  receive  social  security  benefits  and 
thus  were  not  benefited  at  all  by  the 
1971  social  security  increase.  I  believe  it 
is  past  time  to  insure  that  thi.';  unfortu- 
nate stiuation  is  not  continued  in  the 
future. 

I  am  today  writing  to  Chairman  Long 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  urging 
that  he  consider  the  concept  embodied  in 
this  legislation  in  conjunction  with  liis 
committee's  consideration  of  H.R.  1, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971. 
To  facilitate  his  work.  I  am  redrafting 
my  bill  to  propose  it  as  well  as  an  amend- 
ment to  that  omnibus  social  security 
measure. 

As  I  related  to  Chairman  Long,  last 
week,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  March,  as 
ranking  majority  member  of  Senator 
ToM  E.AGLETON's  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, I  was  privileged  to  chair  hearings 
on  legislation  affecting  our  Nation's  more 
than  20  milhon  older  Americans.  I  dis- 
cussed the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  with  many  of  the  witnesses  pres- 
ent, and  without  a  dissent,  each  testi- 
fied to  the  vital  need  for  sucli  a  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3328 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congre'is  assembled.  That  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"AUTOMATIC    INCREASE    IN    STANDARDS    OF    NEED 
L'NDER     PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE     PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  other  provisions  of 
law  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  State 
plan  of  any  State  (other  than  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Island.^!  to  provide  aid  or  as.^^lstance  to  In- 
dividuals under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  there 
IS  hereby  impo.sed  the  requirement  (and  the 
pl.^n  .shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that  the 
5-a:.dard  of  need  -as  defined  In  paragraph 
.2 1  I  applicable  under  any  such  plan  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amounts  certified  In  the 
cerciftc.itions  of  the  Secretary  made  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  ib). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  .section,  the 
term  'standard  of  need'.  v('hen  used  in  con- 
nection with  any  approved  plan  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1).  means  the  income  amount 
(not  otherwise  disregarded  under  the  plan) 
used  to  determine  (in  the  case  of  each  cat«- 
gory  of  applicants  for  and  recipients  of  aid 
or  a5;:3:ance  under  the  plan)  eligibility  of 
such  applicants  and  recipients  for  aid  or  as- 
sistance under  such  plan. 

"(b)  I  1)  Whenever  there  is  enacted  any 
pr>..viston  of  law  providing  a  general  increa.se 
in  monthly  benefits  payable  to  Individuals 
under  tide  II.  the  Secretary  shall  (at  the  ear- 


liest practicable  date  after  the  enactment  of 
such  provision)  determine  the  average  rate 
of  such  Increase  and  shall  certify  to  each 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  any  State  plan  approved 
under  title  I,  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  the  average  so 
deternnined. 

(2)  Any  such  certification  shall  be  effec- 
tive, in  the  case  of  the  standard  of  need  ap- 
plicable under  any  approved  State  plan  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  for  months  be- 
ginning more  than  30  days  after  such  cer- 
tification is  made  to  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administration 
of  such  State  plan.  or.  if  the  general  Increase 
(referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  ),  on  the  basis 
of  which  such  certification  is  made,  will  not 
be  effective  by  such  date,  then  It  shall  be 
effective  on  the  first  month  for  which  such 
general  Increase  will  be  effective." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
.Act  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  general 
increases  in  monthly  benefits  payable  to  in- 
dividuals under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  provi- 
sions of  law  enacted  after  January  1971. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  section  1122  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (as  added  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act) ,  any  certification  under  sub- 
.section  (b)  of  such  section  on  account  of 
any  general  increase  in  monthly  benefits  pay- 
able to  Individuals  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  resulting  from  the  enactment, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but  after 
January  1971,  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
months  beginning  2  months  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3329.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   OF  HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 
ACT     OF     197  2 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  establish  a  new  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Dehvery.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  up  to  eight  regional 
health  care  delivery  centers  and  two 
special  Emphasis  Centers,  the  Health 
Care  Technology  Center  and  the  Health 
Care  Management  Center.  Under  my 
proposal  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivery  would  be  funded  at  $155 
million  level  for  the  first  year.  This  figure 
represents  more  than  a  doubling  of  the 
present  effort.  A  total  of  $580  million  will 
be  authorized  over  a  3 -year  period. 

This  legislation  implements  a  proposal 
I  made  last  June.  Since  then,  I  have  solic- 
ited  the  views  of  many  experts  and  in- 
terested citizens  in  the  health  field.  I  am 
deeply  gratified  over  the  favorable  reac- 
tion and  interest  the  proposal  has  gener- 
ated. This  reaction  included  a  favorable 
editorial  comment  from  the  highly  re- 
spected science  magazine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Since  World  War  II.  this 
Nation  has  invested  approximately  $20 
billion  in  biomedical  research.  This  in- 
vestment has  made  biomedical  research 
in  the  United  States  preeminent  in  the 
world  and  has  produced  many  medical 
breakthroughs.  Our  citizens  are  aware 
of  the  miracles  of  medical  science.  The 
people  of  America  generally  believe  that 
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the  state  of  the  art  in  medical  science  in 
this  Nation  is  higher  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  achievements 
of  medical  science  that  are  under  at- 
tack. What  is  under  attack  and  what 
greatly  disturbs  and  distresses  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  the  gap  between  the  pres- 
ent promises  and  capabilities  of  medical 
science  and  what  is  delivered  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

I  have  talked  to  and  heard  from  many 
citizens  in  my  State  and  across  the  coun- 
try. Their  first  plea  is  not  for  more  dra- 
matic breakthroughs,  although  they  sup- 
port continued  research  efiortG  in  this 
regard.  They  simply  want  access  to  the 
methods  and  procedures  developed  by 
medical  science  over  the  last  quarter  to 
one-half  ^'entury.  To  develop  the  means 
and  methods  to  deliver  the  results  of 
medical  research  to  the  American  cit- 
izens wherever  they  are  located  and  at 
a  price  they  can  afford,  is  the  tough  test 
facing  our  Nation  and  our  health  com- 
munity. This  is  the  challenge  that  would 
be  the  work  of  the  new  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  Care  Delivery. 

LOCATION  AND  APPROACH 

The  new  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivery  will  be  a  separate  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Its  organizational 
position  within  the  Department  will  be 
comparable  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  position  is  needed  because 
of  the  importance  and  urgency  of  health 
care  delivery  problems  and  it  is  necessary 
if  the  Institute  is  going  to  attract  top 
management  and  the  talented  men  and 
women  required  for  this  undertaking. 
Tills  elevated  structure  will  give  health 
care  delivery  research  and  development 
the  necessary  visibility  and  raise  its  sta- 
ture among  the  public,  the  health  com- 
munity and  within  the  Government.  The 
Institute's  new  structure  will  enable  it 
to  have  a  strong  voice  for  a  needed  in- 
creased investment  and  interest  in  re- 
search and  development  In  health  care 
delivery. 

The  Institute  will  provide  a  creative 
environment  wherein  multidisciplinary 
teams  from  such  academic  disciplines  as 
health,  medicine,  engineering,  science, 
accounting,  statistics,  social  sciences, 
architecture,  law,  education,  and  the 
management  sciences  can  interact  and 
focus  their  attention  and  generate  ac- 
tion oriented  research  on  the  critical 
and  complex  problems  of  health  care  de- 
livery. 

The  Institute  will  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  salary  of  the  Director  will  be  at  ex- 
ecutive level  4,  which  is  similar  to  and 
competitive  with  other  Federal  research 
and  development  agencies.  The  Institute 
will  have  a  Deputy  Director,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  Assistant  Directors  who  will  be 
selected  by  the  Director.  The  objectives 
and  mandate  of  the  Institute  will  be 
broad.  It  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  all 
promising  opportunities  for  improving 
the  quality  of  health  care  and  for  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  and  efficiencies 
of  our  health  care  system  and  improving 
the  quality  of  health  care. 


It  will  carry  out  its  functions  through 
an  in-house  capabihty  and  through  an 
extramural  effort  at  the  Regional  Health 
Care  Centers  and  its  two  National  Em- 
phasis Centers,  the  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center  and  the  Health  Care  Man- 
agement Center,  and  through  its  broad 
authority  to  make  grants,  and  contracts 
with  universities,  research  institutions, 
industry,  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, and  individuals. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  areas  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery will  explore. 

INSTITUTE'S     MANDATE 

The  legislative  mandate  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
will  be  broad.  It  will  be  authorized  to  ex- 
amine all  aspects  of  the  existing  health 
care  system  and  the  means  to  improve 
that  system,  as  well  as  to  devise  and  te.=t 
alternative  systems. 

The  Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
must  be  able  to  examine  the  way.s  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals  are 
organized  and  utilized  and  the  extent  to 
which  tasks  performed  by  sufh  profes- 
sionals may  be  delegated  to  other  api^ro- 
priately  trained  individuals.  With  re- 
spect to  any  illness,  we  can  combine  the 
talents  of  medical  personnel  in  various 
ways.  Take  a  routine  physical  examina- 
tion. It  may  be  performed  entirely  by  a 
doctor,  by  a  doctor-niu-se  combination, 
with  the  nurse  taking  the  medical  his- 
tory and  patient's  temperature,  or  by  a 
doctor-nurse-technician  team  where  the 
technician  performs  many  of  the  tests 
and  the  doctor's  role  is  limited  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  results  such  as  in 
multiphasic  screening.  These  different 
approaches  to  the  routine  physical  ex- 
amination may  produce  medical  care  of 
the  same  quality. 

They,  however,  carry  vastly  different 
implications,  both  in  terms  of  cost  and 
the  utilization  of  the  physician's  scarce 
time.  Similarly,  experts  tell  us  that 
from  70  to  80  percent  of  the  pedia- 
tricians medical  task  could  be  performed 
by  a  trained  physician-assistant,  such  as 
nurses.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  felt 
that  doctors  spend  too  much  time  on 
routine  tasks,  including  25  percent  of 
their  time  on  business,  such  as  bookkeep- 
ing, billing,  ordering  supplies,  et  cetera. 
Also,  it  has  been  estimated  that  nurses 
spend  up  to  25  percent  of  their  time  on 
paperwork.  We  need  to  explore  all  of 
these  areas  and  to  improve  oiu-  utiliza- 
tion of  scarce  medical  personnel. 

The  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  will  also  study  the  manpower 
credentialing  and  malpractice  problem. 
Both  of  these  issues  have  been  examined 
recently,  but  it  is  important  that  an  ex- 
amination and  followup  on  these  re- 
ports be  made.  Indicatons  are  that  mal- 
practice insurance  may  cost  some  hos- 
pitals as  much  as  $2  a  day  per  patient. 
The  malpractice  problem  has  also  re- 
sulted In  what  some  refer  to  as  "defen- 
sive medicine"  tmder  which  certain  tests 
or  procedures  are  ordered  which  may  not 
be  really  necessary  in  order  to  protect  a 
physician  from  a  possible  charge  of  neg- 
ligence. The  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivery  could  use  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Public  Health  Service  hospitals 


and  outpatient  clinics  if  license  laws 
prove  to  be  an  obstacle  to  experimenta- 
tion on  the  ase  of  new  categories  of 
health  manpower.  Successful  experimen- 
tation in  these  Federal  facilities  should 
encourage  their  u.'^e  elsewhere. 

The  new  Institute  also  will  have  the 
respon.-ibiliiy  of  examining  the  efficiency, 
management,  and  ulilization  of  new  and 
existing  health  care  facilities  including 
studies  of  admi.ssion  practice  and  exami- 
nation of  cost-finding  techniques.  An  ef- 
fort \\\\l  be  made  to  develop  uniform  ac- 
counting practices,  financial  reporting, 
and  uniform  health  records. 

Some  medical  experts  estimate  that  as 
many  as  30  percent  of  hospital  admis- 
sions are  unnecessary.  With  the  average 
cost  of  a  .'=ingle  day's  stay  in  any  hospital 
being  $100  in  many  urban  areas,  it  be- 
comes imi)ortant  to  avoid  unnecessary 
hospitalization.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Comerce  iiy  their  excellent  study,  ■Tm- 
j^roving  Oi/r  Nation's  Health  Care  Sys- 
tem: Proposals  for  the  Seventies," 
pointed  GUI  the  need  and  potential  for 
operatioua\^analy£is  to  control  cost  say- 
ing: 

Operational  ^nalysls  by  hospitals  should 
quickly  l^ecomy  widespread.  One  hospital 
director  has  in  Wlect  a  "predicted  length  of 
stay  profile"  for  \each  diagnosis,  to  use  In 
measuring  a  doc^tor's  performai xe.  He  re- 
quires a  prospective  rather  than  a  retro- 
spective hospital  u^llzaton  review  to  be  car- 
ried out,  so  that  eack  discharge  can  be  meas- 
ured against  the  B>edicted  length  of  stay 
for  that  diagnosis.  He  suggests  greater  re- 
ward for  doctors  whose  performance  results 
ill  lowering  community  costs. 

The  average  length  of  stay  In  his  hospital 
;s  much  lower  th.-in  surrounding  institutions. 
These  Illustrations  suggest  the  scope  for  ap- 
ph  ing  to  the  hospital  cost-saving  operational 
analysis  familiar  to  industrial  engineers  for  a 
generation  or  more. 

.^n  article  in  Medical  Economics  of 
December  1971  features  Parkview  Hospi- 
tal in  Indiana  whicii  "operates  with  one- 
fourth  fewer  employees  per  patient  than 
comparable  hospitals  nationally,  and  at 
no  apparent  .'sacrifice  in  the  general  level 
of  care."  The  cost  per  patient  at  this  hos- 
pital was  $58.09  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  $83.11  for  other  Indiana  hospitals 
with  250  beds  or  more. 

While  I  have  not  evaluated  these  par- 
ticular situations  personally.  I  believe 
they  illustrate  the  potential  foi-  opera- 
tional analysis  and  the  desirability  of 
uniform  accounting  rules  and  reporting 
so  that  administrators  at  least  will  be 
able  to  compare  the  cost  and  quality  of 
their  facility  with  comparable  facilities 
elsewhere.  Tliis  should  be  a  useful  tool 
in  moderating  health  costs. 

Part  of  the  problem  has  been  that  in- 
surance policies  often  pay  only  if  the 
treatment  takes  place  m  hospitals.  This 
IS  changing  and  all  insurance  companies 
should  take  steps  to  insure  that  liiey  do 
not  encourage  needle.ss  hospitalization. 

There  is  also  the  serious  problem  of 
communities  and  professionals  com- 
peting for  the  most  advanced  and  ex- 
pensive cqiupment.  This  often  results 
in  uimecessary  duplication.  Open-heart 
surgery  is  a  good  example.  One  hospital 
director  has  said  that  open  heart  surgeiy 
requires  a  team  of  12  doctors,  nurses, 
and  technicians  on  constant  standbv  and 
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that  50  operations  are  needed  a  year  in 
orde  •  to  keep  the  team  at  Its  maximum 
effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

.  of  the  800  hospitals  eqmpped  to 
i:s  surgery,  one-third  do  not  have  a 
e  operation  in  a  >ear,  let  alone  50. 
Institute  would  have  a  mandate  to 
4op  and  test  incentive  payment 
anisms  that  reward  efiaciency  in 
;h  care  delivery  without,  of  course, 
omisinrr  the  quality  of  health  care, 
e  Institute  would  also  examine  the 
cations  of  all  forms  of  technology 
inclilding  computers  and  other  electronic 
devii'es  in  health  care  delivery.  In  this 
conr  ection.  the  Institute  along  with  the 
Heaith  Care  Technology  Center,  will  ex- 
amine data  processing,  which  has  become 
Stan  :lard  in  other  segments  of  our  so- 
ciet:. .  One  of  the  Nation's  aerospace  cor- 
pora tions  did  a  study  of  the  famed  Mayo 
Clin  c  and  they  found  that  in  a  $1,000 
hospital  bill,  .S300  went  to  unproductive 
infoimation  handling  and  filing.  Alarm- 
they  also  found  that  with  all  of 
dtape  required.  12  individual  steps 
needed  merely  for  an  X-ray  pic- 
— there  was  one  chance  in  six  that 
ospital  test  had  some  error  in  it. 
e  potential  of  data  processing  has 
illustrated  in  my  State  by  the  Marj'- 
Blue  Cross — computer  link  arrange- 
s  with  30  Maryland  hospitals.  This 
:naoled  Blue  Cross  to  cut  its  costs  of 
patients'  admissions  and 
;  by  30  percent  from  S3. 60  per 
to  .52  52  per  claim, 
e  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
erj-  should  encourage  development 
preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niqu|Bs  and  technologj-.  including  multi- 
screening  and  testing,  to  improve 
arlv  dia^noM.s  and  treatment  of  dis- 
.  particularly  for  rresrhool  chil- 
One  issue  that  nerds  to  be  answered 
is  the  cost  ond  benefits  associated 
annual  physic:\l  exammalicns  or 
perl^ic  physical  exam:nation.s  at  critical 
With  the  growing  evidence  legard- 
he  importance  of  the  early  learning 
and  the  growing  inteir.^t  in  early 
programs,  I  believe  it  is  imp>or- 
that  we  develop  techniques  fo:  early 
'tion  of  physical  or  ment<il  difficul- 
hat  children  may  have.  That  is  why 
e  F>articularly  emphasized  the  early 
diagiiosis  for  preschool  children. 

Tl  e  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Deli  ei-y  will  also  give  special  empha.sis 
to  ti  e  development  of  system.?  and  com- 
ponents of  rural  health  services.  Cer- 
there  is  little  disagreement  with 
t  to  the  need  to  upgrade  health 
in  many  rural  areas. 

National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
•ery  will  also  be  assigned  the  man- 
to  develop  a  policy  with  respect  to 
term  care,  particularly  for  mentally 
physically  handicapped  individuals 
senior  citizens,  with  special  empha- 
1  alternatives  to  institutionalization, 
inclilding  the  use  of  home  health  aids. 

Lc  ng  term  care  was  one  of  the  areas  of 
concern  at  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  I  believe  that  society  s 
experience  in  other  areas  such  as  mental 
reta -dation  demonstrates  that  alterna- 
tives to  institutionali2ation  are  possible. 
Tlie  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
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Delivery  would  also  be  given  the  impor- 
tant assignment  of  developing  and  test- 
ing systems  and  technical  components  of 
emergency  health  care  and  services — in- 
cluding at  least  one  experimental  state- 
wide helicopter  transportation  emer- 
gency care  system — which  utilize,  where 
possible,  the  skills  of  retiuTiing  military 
corpsmen.  This  Is  a  neglected  area  and 
has  been  called  tiie  "hidden  crisis  in 
health  care"  by  Secretary  Du  Val.  Inju- 
ries are  the  chief  killer  of  Americans  aged 
1  through  38.  All  of  us  are  potential  vic- 
tims. Yet,  the  fact  is  that  a  trauma  vic- 
tim in  Vietnam  probably  has  a  better 
chance  of  survival  than  an  accident  vic- 
tim in  the  United  States.  This  is  because 
the  military,  during  the  Second  and 
Korean  wars  developed  a  highly  or- 
ganized system  for  transporting  and  car- 
ing for  the  emergency  victim.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  perfected  in  Vietnam  to 
such  an  extent  that  SecretaiT  of  De- 
fense Laird  recently  wa.^  able  to  declare 
that  the  death  rate  of  such  victims  in 
Vietnam  was  near  zero. 

The  technology  and  know-how  is  there; 
all  we  have  to  do  is  organize  on  a  ra- 
tional basis  and  apply  these  liiesavtng 
methods.  Heart  attack  victims  could  also 
benefit  from  improved  emergency  care 
arrangements.  Some  experts  have  esti- 
mated that  prompt  and  early  care  might 
potentially  save  150.000  heart  attack  vic- 
tims annually.  My  owti  State  of  Mary- 
land, for  example,  is  pointing  the  way 
in  this  area  with  its  Trauma  Center  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  its  tluee 
helicopters  now  in  operation  With  four 
or  five  more  helicopters,  this  system  could 
be  statewide  and  the  director  of  the  cen- 
ter. Dr.  R.  A.  Cowley,  predicts  that  ac- 
dent  deaths  in  Maryland  could  be  cut  by 
one-half  in  2  years. 

The  Institute  would  also  examine  the 
various  life  styles,  including  the  environ- 
mental, recreational,  and  nutritional  fac- 
tors that  bear  on  an  individual's  health 
and  the  development  of  methods  and  ma- 
terials to  convey  the  significance  of  per- 
.scna!  decisions  en  individual  health. 
Health  problems  cannot  be  viewed  in  the 
crntext  of  medical  care  alone.  For  the 
disadvantaged,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the 
fteps  taken  to  assure  proper  nutrition, 
tafe  and  sanitary  housing,  and  clean  en- 
viron-nent  may  have  an  equal,  if  not 
greater,  impact  than  improving  medical 
health. 

Similarly,  for  ali  .\mericans  such  in- 
dulsences  as  smoking,  drinking,  exces- 
:-ive  eating,  and  inadequate  exercise  con- 
tribute to  the  enormous  toll  in  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  so  forth.  Education  of 
and  wi'I  power  by  our  citizens  are  needed 
in  tliis  fight  for  better  health,  for  the 
piice  of  such  pleasures  is  higl-i.  indeed. 
Di- turbinglv,  the  February  17  Time 
magazine  medicine  section  carried  a 
.-tory  not  only  indicating  considerable 
public  ignorance  in  health  care,  but  also 
that  the  pubUc  knows  much  less  about 
health  than  they  think  they  do.  Further- 
more, even  when  they  know  tlu  ocnetits 
cf  good  health  practice  such  as  regular 
exercise,  less  than  one-half  of  those 
knowing  about  the  benefits  were  doing 
anything  about  it. 

As  Prof.  Anne  R.  Somers.  of  the  Rut- 
gers Medical  School,  said: 


What  Is  desperately  needed — along  with 
reforms  in  the  delivery  and  financing  sys- 
tems— is  a  massive  program  oI  consumer 
health  education. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  keys  to  a 
more  healthy  America  and  the  Institute 
would  develop  educational  materials  and 
methods  to  alert  the  public  to  the  im- 
portance of  personal  decisions  and  ac- 
tions on  health. 

TRAINING     AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  Institute  would  also  develop  meth  • 
ods  and  support  for  training  of  indi- 
viduals to  plan  and  conduct  research, 
development,  demonstration,  and  eval- 
uation of  health  care  delivery  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  develop 
methods  for  the  transfer  of  new  knowl- 
edge, components,  and  systems  to  the 
health  community.  The  Institute  will  be 
authorized  to  exchange  information  and 
to  collaborate  with  other  countries  for 
the  advancement  of  health  care  delivery 
in  the  United  States.  The  Institute  and 
its  affiliated  centers  will  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  individuals  from  indus- 
try, local  and  State  government  and 
Federal  agencies  to  receive  training. 

In  addition,  "alumni"  of  the  Institute 
and  centers  will  be  available  for  admin- 
istrative and  policy  making  positions  in 
the  health  community. 

MAJOR     EVALUATION     ROLE 

The  new  Institute  will  also  have  a 
major  evaluation  role.  The  Institute  will 
evaluate  the  quality,  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  Federal  health  programs, 
including  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Ftar  such  evalu- 
ation, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer the  evaluation  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  513  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 

The  Institute  wiU  have  more  exper- 
tise, talent,  and  objectivity  for  evalua- 
tion of  programs  than  probably  any 
other  Federal  agency,  and  I  believe  that 
utilization  for  this  purpose  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly desirable.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  more  and  improved  eval- 
uation efforts  are  needed. 

EXPERIMENT    INCENTIVES 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  sup- 
plemental incentive  grants  to  encourage 
experimentation.  The  basic  thrust  of 
this  section  is  that  when  the  National 
Advisory  Council  designates  a  project  or 
a  health  facility  as  essential  to  the  re- 
search and  development  efforts  of  the 
Institute  or  centers  and  where  it  was 
determined  that  such  experimental  ef- 
forts would  not  be  undertaken  without 
this  incentive,  the  Director  could  in- 
crease or  supplement  the  regular  Federal 
grant-in-aid  health  programs  up  to  80 
percent. 

For  example,  under  Hill-Burton,  the 
Federal  program  for  health  facility  con- 
struction and  modernization,  the  Fed- 
eral matching  in  general  cannot  exceed 
two-thirds.  Assuming  that  a  particular 
facility  was  designated  as  essential,  this 
section  would  enable  the  facility  to  re- 
ceive 80  percent  Federal  matching.  Not 
more  than  10  iiercent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  could  be  used 
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for  these  incentive  grants  to  encourage 
experimentation. 

REPORTS 

The  Director  of  the  institute,  within  1 
year  after  his  appointment  and  prior  to 
February  1  of  each  year  thereafter,  is 
required  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  transmittal  shortly  there- 
after to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
a  written  report  including:  First,  an 
appraisal  of  the  institute's  activities,  and 
accomplishments;  second,  a  summary  of 
Its  significant  research  and  development 
findings:  third,  an  identification  and 
recommendation  concerning  those  fac- 
tors or  barriers  which  inhibit  implemen- 
tation of  the  institute's  significant  find- 
ings or  prevent  innovation  in  health 
care. 

ACTIVE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  institute  will  have  a  prestigious 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Care  Delivery.  This  council  will  have  21 
members,  including  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  a  medical  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery  as  ex 
ofificio  members.  The  other  15  members 
will  be  selected  by  the  President  from 
persons  who  are  leaders  in  the  field  of 
medical  science,  or  the  organization, 
delivery  or  financing  of  health  care; 
leaders  in  the  management  sciences;  or 
representatives  of  consumers  of  health 
care.  In  selecting  the  membership  of 
tliis  council,  it  is  my  intention  that  the 
President  search  for  the  most  distin- 
guished and  talented  individuals  avail- 
able. While  legislation  does  not  spell  it 
out.  it  is  my  intention  that  at  least  one 
of  the  council  members  be  a  practicing 
physician.  At  least  seven  of  the  council 
members  must  be  representatives  of 
consumers.  The  President  will  designate 
the  chairman  of  the  council  and  they 
will  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
but  not  less  than  four  times  a  year. 

The  bill  contemplates  an  active  coun- 
cil and  specific  responsibilities  are  de- 
lineated in  the  legislation.  The  council 
will  be  responsible  for  reviewing  the  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  priorities  of  the 
institute;  examining  and  coordinating 
health  care  delivery  efforts  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  other  Federal  agencies  so 
as  to  avoid  duplication;  accuring  that 
significant  research  and  development 
findings  are  communicated  throughout 
the  health  system  and  to  the  public ;  and 
evaluating  the  impact  that  the  insti- 
tute's research  and  development  efforts 
are  having  on  the  health  care  system. 

The  council  will  be  independent  and 
will  have  its  own  executive  director.  If 
the  council  is  to  enjoy  the  independence 
that  the  legislation  envisions,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  have  a  top  staff  person 
accoimtable  only  to  the  council. 

The  council  under  the  measure  would 
also  be  required  to  submit  as  an  appendix 
to  the  director's  report,  which  I  previ- 


ously discussed,  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  the  institute  in  achieving  the 
bill's  objecitves  and  the  coiuicil's  evalu- 
ation of  the  status  of  health  care  delivery 
research  and  development  in  the  Nation. 
Any  minority  views  of  council  members 
will  also  be  Included  in  this  report. 

DISSEMINATING    REStJLTS 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  produce  sig- 
nificant results  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. These  findings  must  be  dissemi- 
nated to  the  health  system  and  to  the 
public.  To  help  assure  that  this  is  done, 
the  legislation  establishes  within  the  In- 
stitute a  Health  Care  Information  Serv- 
ice. This  service  would  provide,  or  ar- 
range for,  the  provision  of  indexing,  ab- 
stracting, translating  or  other  services 
leading  to  a  more  effective  dissemination 
of  health  care  delivery  information  as 
well  as  undertaking  programs  to  develop 
new  or  improved  methods  for  making 
such  information  available. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  have 
studied  the  various  Federal  research  and 
development  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  NASA,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
National  Foundation  for  Post^econdary 
Education  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  which  were  included  in  S.  659 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  have  in- 
corporated in  my  bill  many  of  those  ad- 
ministrative provisions  which  seem  to  be 
essential  to  a  successful  research  and  de- 
velopment effort. 

NEEDED    ADMINISTRATrVE    PROVISIONS 

Thus,  the  new  institute  and  centers 
will  have  a  flexible  personnel  system  to 
enable  the  attraction  of  the  most  quali- 
fied and  talented  individuals.  This  will 
include  the  authority,  when  the  director 
deems  it  necessary,  to  establish  the  en- 
trance pay  level  up  to  two  grades  higher 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  and  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  percentage  of  the 
employees  without  regard  to  civil  service 
Laws. 

The  new  institute  will  be  granted  the 
authority  to  carry  over  unexpended  funds 
from  1  year  to  the  next.  This  is  vital  and 
will  permit  the  institute  to  provide  stable 
funding  for  multiyear  projects  which  are 
important  in  research  and  development. 

The  new  institute  would  be  given 
joint  funding  authority  which  will  en- 
able the  waiver  of  certain  requirements 
for  undertakings  where  funds  are  ad- 
vanced to  a  single  project  by  more  than 
one  Federal  agency.  The  frustrating  ex- 
perience that  Johns  Hopkins  University 
had  in  my  State  when  they  were  moving 
to  establish  a  prepaid  practice  program 
in  Baltimore  City,  illustrates  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  authority.  To  put  their  pro- 
gram together.  Johns  Hopkins  had  to 
deal  with  13  different  agencies,  each 
with  different  standards  and  require- 
ments. Program  fragmentation  and  dif- 
ferent and  inconsistent  rules  and  regu- 
lations almost  made  the  program  come 
apart  before  it  was  implemented. 

The  health  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  divided  In  nine  depart- 
ments and  at  least  1  dozen  agencies. 
There  are  a  nimiber  of  provisions  in  my 
bill  aimed  at  this  problem.  First,  there  is 
a  specific  provision  directing  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  institute  of  oflfices 


and  procedures  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  greatest  possible  coordination  of  re- 
search and  development  under  the  act 
with  activities  conducted  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  public  and  private 
agencies. 

Second,  the  National  Ad\isory  Coun- 
cil has  a  .specific  as.signment  to  examine 
and  coordinate  health  care  delivery  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  other  Federal 
agencies  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 

Third,  the  President  is  granted,  for  a 
2-year  period,  the  authority  to  transfer 
to  the  Institute  any  program  or  person- 
nel within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  when  he  feels 
.such  action  is  desirable 

REGIONAL    CENTERS 

The  legislation  ali^o  authorizes  up  to 
eight  regional  centers  and  two  special 
emphasis  centers,  the  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center  and  the  Health  Care  Man- 
agement Center,  These  centers  will  serve 
to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  Nation's 
research  and  development  ba,>-e  in  health 
care  deliverj'.  enable  the  study  ol  the 
different  health  care  delivery  problems 
peculiar  to  the  various  regions  of  the 
country  and  most  importantly,  provide 
a  better  link  between  tiie  research  and 
development  activities  and  actual  prac- 
tice. The  location  of  the  regional  centers 
will  be  determined  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  with  the  view  to  the 
broadest  possible  geograpliical  distribu- 
tion of  such-  centers.  It  is  my  intention 
that  the  centers  will  be  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  an  initial  period 
of  3  years.  Then,  following  a  re\^ew  of 
each  center's  operations,  by  the  Director 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  the  Director 
may  extend  the  centers  for  additional 
periods  of  not  more  than  3  years.  After 
this  period  it  is  my  intent  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  center's  support  will  be 
program  support  in  competition  with 
other  institutions  It  is  expected  that  the 
region  in  wlilch  tlie  centers  are  located 
will  utilize  the  centers  for  re-search.  de- 
velopment, and  evaluation.  Actually,  at 
the  end  of  this  initial  period  the  success 
of  the  centers  wnll  in  part  be  determmed 
by  the  degree  of  interest  shown  in  its 
work  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  health  community  m  the 
area  in  which  lliey  are  located, 

HEALTH    CARE    TECHNOIOCY    CFNTEI 

In  addition,  two  special  emphasis  cen- 
ters, a  Health  Care  Technology  Center 
and  a  Health  Care  Management  Center 
are  authorized. 

The  Health  Care  Technology  Center 
will  focus  on  all  forms  of  technology,  in- 
cluding computer.-  and  electronic  devices 
and  its  application  m  health  care  de- 
livery. Our  achievements  in  technology', 
such  as  of  space,  transportation,  com- 
munication, and  data  processing  have 
been  amazing.  Yet,  much  of  the  health 
care  system  continues  to  employ  out- 
dated manual  procedures. 

We  must  wed  20th  century  technology 
with  20th  century  research  and  this  will 
be  the  focus  of  the  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  last  year 
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i  eard  testimony  regarding  the  potential 
cf  the  computer.  Coupled  with  new 
•  health  care  specialists"  the  committee 
saw  demonstrated  a  potential  way  of  ex- 
tending the  doctor  to  remote  rural  areas 
^.•hich  have  been  unable  to  attract  a 
i  hysician. 

The  computer  is  already  being  em- 
j:  loyed  in  such  areas  as  the  interpretation 
cf  the  electrocardiogram  and  the  auto- 
mation of  history  taking.  Recently,  I 
\isited  the  University  of  Mai->'land 
""rauma  Center  and  I  watched  the  rom- 
i  uter  perform  a  variety  of  tasks,  includ- 
iig  the  constant  monitoring  of  even  the 
chemical  content  of  the  air  that  the 
center's  severe  trauma  victims  were 
t  reathing.  I  have  previously  referred  to 
tie  computer's  potential  and  use  with 
r  aspect  to  medical  records  and  hospital 
admissions.  The  computer,  with  its  un- 
believable ability  to  store  large  amoimts 
cf  information,  may  someday  be  used  by 
t  le  physician  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis  and 
cecisionmakine. 

Mr.  President.  President  Nixon  in  both 
1  is  state  of  the  Union  and  his  recent 
realth  message  emphasized  the  need  to 
s;imulate  and  apply  science  and  tech- 
r  ology  to  the  solution  of  domestic  prob- 
Lima. 

In  his  March  2.  1972.  health  me,ssage, 
1 16  President  properly  identified  health 
as  a  "vital  area"  for  exploiting  tech- 
r  olosy.  I  believe  there  is  enormous  po- 
t  mtial  for  the  use  of  technology  that 
night  bring  enormous  benefits  to  the 
public  and  the  patient.  Yet.  at  the  pres- 
e  It  there  are  only  a  handful  of  indi- 
v, duals  actively  concerned  with  such 
problems.  The  Health  Care  Technology 
C  enter  is  desiened  to  remedy  this  situa- 
l  on  and  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  an 
accelerated  research  effort  on  both  pro- 
gram and  hardware  development.  The 
Technology  Center,  as  well  as  the  insti- 
t  ite  and  the  other  centers,  will  provide 
u  s  with  an  opportunity  to  utilize  the  tal- 
eits  of  some  of  the  100.000  engineers  and 
snenUsts  who  are  unemployed.  Mr.  J. 
I '..  Holloman,  consultant  to  the  president 
of  MIT.  and  his  administrative  assistant, 
^[r.  Harger.  wTiting  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  Professional  Engineer  on  the  need 
f  )r  greater  Government  research  and  de- 
V  slopment  for  civilian  purposes,  said : 

Addressing,  the  social  tasks  directly.  p>€r- 
!■  ftps  the  most  important  single  action  that 
V.  required  Is  a  substantial  Increase  in  sup- 
pcirt  for  the  improvement,  both  in  quality 
and  efficiency,  of  those  public  services  in 
V,  hlch  private  Industry  plays  only  a  small 
r  )le.  such  as  education,  and  the  delivery-  of 
h;alth  care. 

The  other  special  emphasis  center,  the 
I  iealth  Care  Management  Center,  is  most 
important.  This  center  will  focus  on  the 
inprovement  of  management  and  orga- 
r  ization  in  the  health  field,  the  training 
a  Id  retraining  of  health  administrators, 
and  the  development  of  leaders,  planners 
aid  policy  analysis  in  the  health  field. 
The  job  of  the  managers  in  the  health 
f  eld  is  most  complex.  The  mcxlem  man- 
ager of  a  health  enterprise,  if  he  is  to 
cirry  out  his  responsibilities  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  must  have  a  basic 
UQderstanding  of  a  wide  variety  of  man- 
agement skills  and  some  background  in 
s  ich  areas  as  health  economics,  com- 


puter technology,  and  statistics,  to  men- 
tion a  few. 

Quite  often  medical  administrators  are 
elevated  to  these  po.'-itions  without  ade- 
quate preparation  for  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities Certainly  American  indus- 
try would  make  certain  that  its  top  ex- 
ecutives are  adequately  trained  and  the 
health  system  must  do  no  le.ss,  Tliere  is 
also  often  tiie  need  to  provide  retraining, 
as  IS  evidenced  by  the  letter  I  received 
from  a  Boston  administrator.  He  said : 

Practitioners  of  health  care  administra- 
lloa.  among  whom  I  am  one,  have  b«€n  fly- 
ing by  the  seat  of  their  pants  for  too  long. 
The  nation  deserves  better.  There  is  cur- 
rently uo  systematic  effort  I  know  cf  to 
reach  decision  makers  In  the  health  care 
Held  ^^ith  the  results  of  Innovative  research 
and  to  stimulate  a  research  orientation  to 
many  of  the  problems  we  all  face  In  the 
financing,  organization,  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. There  is  moreover,  an  almost  total 
r.eglect  of  more  formal  continuing  education 
opportunities  for  health  care  admltiislrators 
After  ten  years  or  more  In  the  field. 
m.my  of  us  are  in  positions  of  responsibility 
luid  sTong  in  experience  but  weak  in  under- 
standing of  fundamental  advances  in  health 
care  systems,  e.g.  the  problem-oriented  medi- 
cal record,  how  to  organize  a  prepaid  group 
pr-.ctlce,  the  use  of  television  in  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  computer  appllca- 
•■.o:!.^  to  health  systems  problems,  etc. 

The  administrative  afQcer  of  each  re- 
gional center  and  each  special  emphasis 
center  will  be  required  to  submit  annu- 
ally to  the  director  a  report  wiuch  shall 
include  an  audit  of  expenditures:  bibli- 
ographies, with  annotations,  of  research 
performed:  and  a  description  of  on-going 
research  programs  including  a  summary 
of  significant  research  and  development 
findings. 

The  regional  and  special  emphasis  cen- 
ters have  a  separate  authorization  of  $30 
million  for  the  initial  fiscal  year  and  a 
total  of  $105  million  over  a  3-year  period. 
Support  for  a  center,  other  than  support 
for  construction,  shall  not  exceed  $2  mil- 
lion per  year  per  center  except  for  the 
Health  Care  Technologj-  Center,  Federal 
assistance  imder  this  section  of  the  bill 
may  be  used  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, staffing,  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  training,  demonstration  purposes, 
and  construction  where  the  National  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  deems  such  is  necessary. 

PRESENT  EFFORT    INADEQUATE 

It  is  true  that  efforts  have  been  under 
way  at  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services,  Research,  and  Development  and 
elsewhere.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  efforts  to  date  have  contributed  dis- 
appointingly little  either  to  solving  the 
problems  of  the  present  delivery  system 
or  to  producmg  alternative  systems.  We 
have  inadequate  knowledge  about  the 
efficiencies  and  effectiveness  of  existing 
experimental  efforts.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  compare  the 
expjeriences  under  one  experimental  sys- 
tem directly  with  another.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  costs  and  benefits  would 
be  to  expand  experimental  systems.  So. 
where  are  we  today?  We  know  more 
about  the  delivery  system;  but  not  much 
more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  important 
questions  about  health  care  delivery  that 
were  raised  10  years  ago  are  being  asked 
today. 


The  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices. Research,  and  Development  would 
be  transferred  to  the  new  institute.  This 
center  is  presently  buried  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
being  one  of  the  many  imits  of  the  health 
services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, one  of  the  major  health  structures 
of  the  Department. 

At  this  layer  in  the  Department  it 
lacks  visibility  and  its  clout  is  small.  Its 
organizational  structure  is  v.-eak.  It  does 
not  have  the  needed  flexibility  that  other 
research  and  development  organizations 
have.  It  does  not  have  joint  funding  au- 
thority. It  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
carry  over  ftmds  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  In  fact,  it  does  not  even  have  a  leg- 
islative mandate.  I  doubt  whether  many 
in  Congi-ess,  other  than  those  with  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  health  or  serving  on  the 
Appropriations  and  Health  Subcommit- 
tees, know  the  Center  exists.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Center  is  doing  research  on  man- 
power problems,  but  during  hearings 
held  last  year  by  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  the  Center's  experts 
were  not  called  in  to  testify  on  the  man- 
power problem. 

Most  important,  it  lacks  the  resources. 
As  I  previously  noted,  since  World  War 
II  the  Nation  has  invested  approximately 
$20  billion  in  biomedical  research.  On  the 
other  hand,  comparatively  small  stuns 
have  been  spent  on  health  care  delivery. 
In  fiscal  1972.  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health's,  the  Federal  Government's  chief 
biomedical  organization,  budget  was  $2.2 
billion,  while  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services,  Research,  and  Develop- 
ment was  only  $62  million. 

This  was  less  than  the  $115  million 
spent  on  health  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  in 
J  970.  My  proposal  would  more  than 
double  the  present  effort,  authorizing 
S155  milhon  the  first  year,  $185  million 
the  second  year,  and  $240  million  the 
third  year,  for  a  3-year  total  of  $580 
million. 

In  research  and  development  we  fre- 
quently hear  the  words  "critical  mass." 
This  is  an  important  concept.  This  term 
originated  in  nuclear  physics  where 
"critical  mass"  is  defined  as  the  amount 
of  radioactive  material  needed  to  produce 
a  self-sustaining  nuclear  reaction.  In  re- 
search and  development,  "critical  mass" 
refers  to  the  minimum  size  and  composi- 
tion needed  to  achieve  the  important 
self-sustaining  creative  atmosphere  for 
the  undertaking.  In  theoretical  basic  re- 
search, one  or  two  researchers  may  be 
the  "critical  mass."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  complex  and  larger  research  efforts, 
the  "critical  mass"  may  be  hundreds  of 
individuals  from  many  disciplines.  In 
complex  and  large  undertakings  where 
the  "critical  mass"  is  not  achieved,  re- 
searchers tend  to  pursue  smaller  tasks 
individually.  The  smaller  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals doing  their  own  thing  do  not 
often  cumulate  to  produce  major  efforts. 
Today  we  have  inadequate  numbers  of 
people  trained  and  experienced  in  this 
area,  and  those  with  this  experience  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  Government, 
universities,  and  research  institutions.  As 
a  result,  the  synergism  that  can  occur 
when  a  "critical  mass"  of  people  who  are 


problem  solvers  from  many  academic 
disciplines  interact  has  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately developed. 

There  is  a  general  recognition  that  a 
health  care  crisis  exists  in  this  Nation. 
The  crisis  can  be  seen  in  the  spiraling 
medical  costs,  in  the  shortage  and  mal- 
distribution of  physicians  and  other 
health  personnel,  and  in  the  inadequate 
medical  care  received  by  too  many  of  our 
citizens.  Even  for  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans, a  prolonged  illness  may  spell  finan- 
cial disaster.  The  fact  that  emerges  from 
an  examination  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States  is  that  for  millions  of 
Americans  quality  health  care  is  not  ac- 
cessible, available,  or  affordable. 

Congress  and  the  administration  have 
taken  steps  in  response  to  this  crisis.  Last 
year,  we  enacted  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  and  the 
parallel  Nurses  Training  Act.  These  land- 
mark measures  were  designed  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  the  necessary  man- 
power, a  key  element,  if  we  are  to  over- 
come deficiencies  in  health  care.  Health 
maintenance  organization  legislation 
will  soon  be  the  subject  of  committee 
hearings. 

Second,  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
examining  the  financing  issue.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  consensus  will  be  reached 
on  this  issue,  at  least  by  the  end  of  the 
next  Congress.  The  medicare  program 
has  demonstrated  that  the  resolution  of 
the  financing  issue  alone  will  not  result 
in  an  end  to  our  health  care  problems. 
Medicare  has  been  a  blessing  to  senior 
Americans  and  they  are  clearly  bene- 
fiting from  the  program.  Medicare  has 
not  been  a  panacea  for  health  problems. 
For  example,  medicare  has  not  solved 
the  problems  of  those  living  in  ghettos 
or  in  rural  areas  where  medical  services 
are  hard  to  come  by.  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  medicare,  by  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  health  services,  with- 
out preparing  the  health  system  to  meet 
the  increased  demand,  likely  contributed 
to  the  dramatic  health  care  cost  in- 
creases. Experience  thus  tells  us  that 
the  settlement  of  the  financing  issue 
alone  will  not  assure  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  our  citizens. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phil- 
adelphia noted  in  its  September  1971 
Business  Re\iew : 

Government  programs  that  attempt  to 
achieve  this  goal  by  simply  injecting  massive 
doses  of  dollars  into  the  veins  of  the  exist- 
ing medical  care  systems  may  be  at  best. 
Inefficient,  and  at  worst,  self-defeating.  The 
underlying  Issue  at  stake  Is  the  ability  of 
the  medical  care  industry  as  it  currently  op- 
erates to  deliver  the  Increased  level  of  serv- 
ices that  may  be  demanded  under  Govern- 
ment financed  programs  or  Instu'ance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposal  I  advance  today  is  aimed 
at  improving  health  care  delivery.  This 
proposal  will  make  health  care  delivery 
a  field  of  research  in  its  owti  right.  I  be- 
lieve that  health  care  delivery  must  be 
made  as  important  as  medical  research. 
It  is  my  position  that,  to  deliver  the  ben- 
efits of  medical  research  and  the  scien- 
tific discoveries  system  to  the  American 
people,  we  need  an  organization  of  equal 
status  and  visibility  as  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  that  we  must  in- 


vest the  resources  neces.sary  to  do  the 
job. 

The  Science  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  in  my  speech  said  in  sup- 
port of  my  proposal. 

A  major  tour  de  force  Is  needed  now — an 
administrative  mandate  backed  by  appropri- 
ate funding — to  dramatize  the  importance 
of  rational  organization  and  planning  serv- 
ices ...  If  the  magnificent  benefits  of 
American  medical  research  are  meant  for  all 
of  our  people  then  an  effective  science  of 
health  care  delivery  Is  as  Important  as  the 
medical  research  Itself. 

I  believe  that  my  proposal  to  establish 
a  new  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  will  provide  the  legislative  man- 
date, the  necessary  research  and  devel- 
opment structure,  the  wise  management, 
and  the  required  resources  to  make  it  so. 
I  urge  early  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S,    3329 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uiiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT     TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
Act  of  1972. 

findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  I  a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  United  States  faces  a  crisis 
in  health  care; 

(2)  that  health  care  costs  have  increased 
in  the  last  five  years  twice  as  fast  as  the 
general  cost  of  living; 

(3)  that  there  exists  an  acute  shortage 
and  maldistribution  of  physician  and  other 
medical  manpower  in  Inner  city  and  rural 
areas; 

(4 )  that  millions  of  .Americans  do  not  have 
access  to  quality  health  care: 

(5)  that  since  World  \Va.  II  the  United 
States  has  Invested  approximately  $20,000.- 
000.000  In  biomedical  research,  and  that  this 
Investment  has  resulted  not  only  In  wide 
recognition  of  the  preeminence  of  biomedical 
research  In  the  United  States,  but  also  pro- 
duced many,  often  spectacular,  advances  In 
medical  science; 

(6)  that  during  the  same  period  compara- 
tively few  resources  were  Invested  to  deliver 
the  discoveries  of  medical  research  and  tech- 
nology to  our  citizens; 

(7)  that  the  American  public  Is  concerned 
with  the  gap  between  the  knowledge  and 
capabilities  of  medical  science  and  what  Is 
delivered  to  the  patient,  and  that  this  Is  a 
source  of  public  discontentment  and  dis- 
satisfaction: 

(8)  that  significant  changes  regarding  the 
health  care  system  have  been  proposed  and 
may  be  Implemented  in  the  near  future; 

(9)  that  the  potential  costs  and  benefits 
associated  with  the  various  proposals  are 
largely  unknown;  and 

(10)  that.  Inadequate  attention,  empha- 
sis, and  resources  have  been  devoted  to 
health  p>ollcy  analysis  and  health  care  de- 
livery. 

(b)  It  l3  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery and  regioDial  and  special  emphasis 
centers  to  Improve  health  care  delivery  and 
to  help  speed  the  delivery  of  the  benefits  of 
medical  science  and  the  scientific  discovery 
system  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Sec.  3.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  la 
amended  by  ii^sertlng  after  title  X  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

■TITLE     XI— NATION.AL     INSTITUTE     OP 
HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 

"definitions 
"Sec.  1101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  'health  care  delivery'  In- 
cludes all  aspects  and  interrelationships  of 
the  orgaiilzatlon.  financiiig.  and  provisions  of 
direct  health  services  to  individuals,  families, 
and  groups  for  the  purposes  of  prevention, 
care,  rehabilitation,  restoration,  and  main- 
tenance of  function,  and  related  health  serv- 
ices essential  to  good  health. 

"EST.^BLISHMENT   OF   INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
m  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery.  The  Institute  shall  carry  out  a  mtil- 
tidisclplinary  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  improve  deiivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices and  shall  be  the  principal  Government 
agency  for  Improvement  of  health  care  In  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  ye:irs  There 
shall  be  In  the  Institute  a  Deputy  Director. 
who  shall  be  appoiiited  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  .ind  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  perform  such  functton.s  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Act- 
ing Director  d\irinp  the  nbsciice  or  disability 
of  the  Director  or  hi  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  po.sltlon  of  Director.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  shall  continue  to  serve  luitil  his 
successor  has  been  appointed  and  has  quail- 
lied. 

"(C)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
lA-lthin  the  Institute  not  to  exceed  four  As- 
sistant Directors. 

"FUNCTIONS  OF   THE   INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Institute  to  pursue  methods  and  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  and  advance  the  effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  and  quality  of  health  care 
delivery  in  the  States,  regions,  and  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States,  through  initia- 
tion supp)ort  of  studies,  research,  experimen- 
tation, development,  demonstration,  and  de- 
evaluation  of,  but  not  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lowing areas  and  subjects — 

"(11  the  exL^ting  health  care  system,  em- 
phasizing means  and  methods  to  Improve 
such  system  and  the  devising  and  testing  of 
alternative  delivery  sy.stem.s; 

"i2)  health  care  systems  and  fubsystems 
in  States,  regions,  and  commutiltles  which 
give  special  attention  to  the  effective  combi- 
nation and  coordination  of  public  and  pri- 
vate methods  or  systems  for  health  care  de- 
livery: 

"i3i  preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques and  technology.  Including  multiphasic 
.crreenlng  and  testing,  to  improve  the  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases,  particu- 
larly for  preschool  children. 

"(4)  systems  and  technical  components  of 
emergency  health  care  and  services  'In- 
cluding at  least  one  experimental  statewide 
helicopter  transportation  emergency  care 
svstemi,  which  utilize,  where  possible,  the 
skills  of  returning  military  corpsmen: 

"(5)  systems  and  components  of  rural 
health  services; 

"(6 1  the  development  of  policy  with  re- 
spect to  long-term  care,  particularly  for  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  Individuals 
and  senior  "citizens,  with  special  emphasis 
on  alternatives  to  institutionalization.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  home  health  aides; 

"i7i  methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  medical 
manpower  requirements,  including  new  types 
of  manpower  and  their  utilization  and  tke 
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extent  to  which  tasks  performed  by  physl- 
ms  and  other  health  professlonais  may  be 
delegated      to     other     appropriately 
uied  Individuals  In  both  new  and  existent 
1th  occiipatiors; 
'•'8i   continuing  education  and  the  explo- 
lon    of    pro-ams    and    methods    to    help 
':h  professionals  to  stay  abreast  of  cur- 
;t  developments  and  to  maintain  profes- 
nal  excellence: 

■(9 1  health  manpower  credentiallng,  U- 
sing,  and  certlflcatlon; 
I  10)  the  medical  malpracf.ce  program, 
ticularly  as  It  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  'defensive  medicine'  and  added 
'5  to  the  public: 

I  111  programs  for  educating  health  man- 
er  and  the  accreditation  of  such  edii- 
;on  programs: 

1 12  I   application  of  all  forms  of  technol- 

.    including    computers    and   other   elec- 

iic  devices,  In  health  care  delivery; 

■  ( 13  )  the  efficiency,  management,  ai-'.d  utll- 

f  new  and  existing  health  care  fa- 

i'ies  including  studies  of  admission  prac- 

#s  and  examination  of  cost-finding  tech- 

}ues: 

I  14)  the  development  of  t^»ols  and  ineth- 
to  Improve  planning,  managemen',  and 
islcnmaking  in  the  health  care  svstem: 
115)  the  development  of  lnformatlo:i  bv 
ich  quality,  efficiency,  and  cost  of  health 
may  be  measured; 

16  .  the  development  of  uniform  account- 
practices,   financial   reportine.   and   unl- 

health  records: 

'17)    the  development  and  tejtl:.g  of  in- 

•Ive    p.iyment    mechanism?    that "  re-Aard 

:iency    la    health    care    deliverv    without 

promising  the  quality  of  care: 

18.     the    needs    of    individuals,    families. 

groups  for  health  care  and  related  serv- 

emphaslzlne  the  various  life  stvles.  in- 

\nz     environmental,     recreational,     and 

rltlonal  factors  that  bear  on  an  indlvid- 

s  health:   Identification  of  those  factors 

ctlng  acceptance  and  utilization  of  health 

i  and  related  services;   and  the  develop- 

it  of  edacarionii  materials  and  methods 

m.unlcatlng  to  the  public  the  Importance 

)ersonaI  decisions  and  actions  on  health: 

1 19)    the  economics   of   health    care   and 

ted  services,  and  the  impact  of  the  total 

em  of  health  care  delivery  and  related 

Ices   upon   the   standards   of   living   and 

general  stability  of  the  national  econ- 


(20)  proposals  for  the  financing  of  health 
,  Including  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
and    their   Impact   on   the   health   care 
'  em: 

21)  concepts  and  data  essential  to  for- 
lon  of  a  factual  "lasls  for  national  health 
cles;   and 

22)  th.      "ecte  on  health  care  delivery  of 
organization,    functions,   and    Interrela- 

shlps  of  Federal.   State,   and  local   gov- 
nental  agencies  and  programs  concerned 
I   planning,  organization,   and   financing 
:iealth  care  delivery, 
b)  The  Institute  shall  (1)  develop  meth- 
for.  and  support  of,  training  of  Indlvld- 
to  plan  and  conduct  research,  develop- 
it.    demonstrations,    and    evaluation    of 
th  care  delivery  and  related  services:   (2) 
Ide    technical    assistance    and    develop- 
t   of   methods   for   the   transfer   of   new 
ledge,  components,  and  systems  to  pub- 
ind  private  agencies,  programs.   Instltu- 
.   and    Individuals   engaged   In    the   im- 
;ment  of  health  care  delivery:    (3)    col- 
ate  with  governments  and  private  care 
utlons  and  programs  In  foreign  coun- 
for   the  exchange   of   Information   and 
of    research,    experlm.ents.    demon- 
ions,  and  training  in  order  to  advance 
:h   care   delivery    in    the   United    States 
cooperating  nations. 
:)  The  Institute  shall  evaluate  the  qual- 
efifectlveness,   and   efficiency    of   Federal 
programs.  Including  titles  V,  XVIII, 


and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  Im- 
proving the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the 
Nation's  citizens.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Institute  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  pursuant  to  section  513  of  this 
Act. 

"ADMIN'ISTR.ATIVE    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1104.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to— 

(1)  make  grants  to  States,  political  sub- 
divisions, universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
pviblic  or  nonprofit  prlv.ite  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  org.inlza;ions  for  projects  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development,  experi- 
ments, studies,  demonstration.^,  and  training 
of  Individuals  to  plan  and  conduct  such 
projects: 

"(2)  make  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organlz-iUons  for 
the  cond'.ict  of  research  ?.nd  development,  ex- 
periments, studies,  demonstrations,  and  the 
training  of  Individuals  to  plan  and  execute 
such  contracts: 

"(3)  appcilnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Institute  In  accordancJ 
with  chapter  51  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  that 
the  Director  deems  such  action  necessary  to 
recri'.it  men  and  women  of  exceptional  talent, 
lie  may  establish  the  entrance  grades  for 
personnel  at  a  level  of  two  grades  higher  than 
the  grade  level  provided  for  such  personnel 
under  the  General  Schedule  established  by 
such  title  and  fix  their  compensation  accord- 
ingly, and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the  Direc- 
tor deems  such  action  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities,  he  may  appoint 
personnel  of  the  Institute  without  regard  to 
civil  service  or  class'.flcation  laws,  except  that 
personnel  appointed  under  such  laws  do  not 
exceed  at  any  one  time  one-third  of  tlie  num- 
ber of  full-time  regular  technical  or  profes- 
sional employees  of  the  Institute: 

"I  4)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In  him 
or  in  the  Ins^ifate  and  delegate  authority  to 
any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  or 
his  supervision: 

'•i5)  acquire  i  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise)  construct,  improve. 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain  research  and 
other  necessary  fax;l!ltie8  and  equipment  and 
related  accommodations  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property  ( in- 
cluding patents)  as  the  Director  deems  nec- 
esiiary: 

"(6)  to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise  from 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildings  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  communities  located  adjacent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years 
without  regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877: 
"i7)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5  United 
States  Code: 

"(8)  appoint  one  or  more  advlsorv  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
Act: 

"1 9)  utilize  with  their  consent  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor; 

"i  10)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665ib)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code: 
•■(11)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real  or 
personal,  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible: 

"(12)  allocate  and  expend  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  as  he  deems 
necessary: 

■'1,13)   establish  within  the  Institute  such 


offices  and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  coordina- 
tion of  activities  under  this  title  with  related 
research  and  development  activities  being 
carried  on  by  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations;  and 

"(14)  take  such  other  actions  as  mav  be 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the'  ob- 
jectives of  this  title. 

■(b)  Upon  requests  made  by  the  Director 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  make  Its  services,  equipment,  person- 
nel, facilities.  Information,  and  statistics 
available,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
consistent  with  other  laws,  to  the  Institute 
In  the  performance  of  Its  functions  with  or 
without  reimbursement. 

■■(c)  Each  member  or  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  Is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  Spates 
Code,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual 
pcriormance  of  his  duties  including  travel- 
time.  All  members  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  necessarv  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

"COIVIPENSATION 

"Sec,  1105,  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

'OS)  Director.  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery,' 

"(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(131)  Deputy  Director.  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  Care  Delivery.' 

"JOINT    'WAIVER    FUNDING    AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  1106.  'Where  funds  are  advanced  for 
a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  may  act  for  all  in  ad- 
ministering the  funds  advanced  and  a  single 
non-Federal  share  requirement  may  be  es- 
tablished according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
funds  advanced  by  each  Federal  agency  The 
Director  may  order  any  such  agency  to  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  similar  re- 
quirements of  the  Institute  or  which  the  In- 
stitute does  not  Impose. 

"TRANSFER   OP   RESEARCH   FUNDS   OF   OTHER   GOV- 
ERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS   AND   AGENCIES 

■Sec,  1107.  Funds  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  foi 
health  care  delivery  research  and  develop- 
ment,  or  for  the  provision  of  facilities  there- 
for shall  be  available  for  transfer  with  the 
approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  involved.  In  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
Institute  for  such  use  as  is  consistent  for 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were  pro- 
vided, and  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  ex- 
pendable by  the  Institute  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  transfer  was  made. 

■'TRANSFER    OF    NATIONAL    CENTER    FOR    HEALTH 
RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

■Sec.  1108.  (a)  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development 
Is  hereby  transferred  from  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration  to 
the  Institute. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
may  transfer  to  the  Institute  any  functions 
(including  powers,  duties,  activities,  fa- 
cilities, and  parts  of  functions)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  of  any  officer  or  organizational  entity 
thereof  which  relate  primarily  to  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Director  as 
described  by  this  title.  In  connection  with 
any  such  transfer  the  President  may.  under 
this   section   or   other  applicable   authority, 
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provide  for  appropriate  transfers  of  records, 
property,   personnel,   and   funds. 

"NATIO.NAL  ADVISORY   COUNCIL   ON    HEALTH   CARE 
DELU'ERY 

"Sec.  1109.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care 
Delivery  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Coun- 
cil )  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members. 
The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare,  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration, the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
who  shall  be  ex  officio  members  and  an  ad- 
ditional fifteen  members  not  otherwise  of 
the  regular  full-time  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with- 
out regard  to  civil  service  laws.  The  appointed 
members  shall  be  persons  who  are  leaders 
In  the  field  of  medical  sciences  or  In  the 
organization,  delivery,  or  financing  of  health 
care.  (2)  leaders  in  the  management  sciences, 
or  (3)  representatives  of  the  consumers  of 
health  care,  .^t  least  seven  of  the  appointed 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  the  con- 
sumers of  health  care. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  than 
four  times  a  year. 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  a  term  of  four  years  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  except  that 
the  terms  of  the  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  four  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  four  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  four  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment.  An  ap- 
pointed member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve 
continuously    for    more    than    two    terms. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18 
actual  performance  of  their  duties,  including 
under  section  5332,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  place  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subslstance.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  expense  authorized  by  section  503, 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil members,  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Secre- 
tary may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws  and  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  the  appropriate  rate  pro- 
vided for  Individuals  in  grade  GS-18  under 
section  5332.  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council  in  connection  with  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  available  to  the  Council  such  addi- 
tional staff,  information,  and  other  persons 
as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  activities. 

"(f)  The  Council  shall — 

"(1)  review  programs,  policies,  and  priori- 
ties of  the  Institute,  and  centers  established 
under  section  1113,  and  advise  the  Director 
on  the  development  and  conduct  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Institute  and  centers; 

"(2)  examine  and  coordinate  health  care 
delivery  efforts  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication;  and 

"(3)   assure  that   significant  research  and 


development  findings  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  are  being  disseminated  to  the  health 
care  system,  and  evaluate  the  extent  such 
findings  are  making  an  Impact  on  the  health 
care  delivery  system. 

"(g)  The  Council  shall  submit  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  required  by  section 
1110  of  this  Act.  its  report  on  the  progre.ss 
of  the  Institute  and  centers  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  this  title. 
and  the  status  of  health  delivery  research  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  including 
any  minority  views  cf  the  Council  members. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  1110.  The  Director  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  his  appointment  and 
prior  to  February  1  of  each  year  thereafter, 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  fi  r  hi:. 
transmittal  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  v.'ritten  report  that  shall  include: 

"(1)  an  appraisal  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishnients  (>f  the  Institute  and  the  cen- 
ters: 

"(2)  bibliographies  with  annotations  of 
research  performed  or  supp^irted  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  significant  research,  and  develop- 
ment findings  which  show  promise  (given 
due  consideration  to  the  cost,  benefits,  and 
the  quiiliiy  of  health  rare  program)  of  im- 
proving health  care  deliverv  or  increaslnu  the 
productivity  of  health  care  systems:  and 

"(3)  identification  and  recommendations 
concerning  tho.sc  factors  or  barriers  which 
inhibit  Implementation  of  the  significant 
research  and  development  findings  cf  the 
Institute  and  centers  or  that  prevent  In- 
novation in  health  care. 

"HEALTH   CARE  DELIVERY  INFORMATION  SEFVT:'ES 

"Sec  nil.  There  is  created  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery  an 
Office  of  Health  Care  Deliverv  Information 
Serrtces.   Such   Office  shall   provide — 

"(1)  for  the  provision  of  Indexinp.  ab- 
stracting, translating,  and  other  .services 
leading  to  a  more  effective  dissemination  of 
Information  on  research  and  development  in 
health  care  delivery,  to  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  individ'.ials  c:.- 
gaged  In  the  improvement  of  health  care 
delivery  and  the  general  public;  and 

"(2)  undertake  programs  to  develop  new 
or  Improved  methods  for  making  such  in- 
formatloit  available. 

"authorization   of   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  1112.  For  thf  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (except  for 
the  provisions  of  section  1113)  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973:  $150,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974;  and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  Any  unexpected  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  carried  over  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions. 

"REGIONAL  AND   SPECIAL   EMPHASIS  CENTERS 

"Sec  1113.  (a)  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  research  and  development  base  in 
health  care  delivery,  to  enable  the  examina- 
tion and  study  of  health  care  delivery  prob- 
lems of  the  various  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  link  better  research  and  de- 
velopment findings  with  nctual  practice,  the 
Director  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  or  institutions  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establishing. 
and  providing  basic  operating  support  for 
(1)  not  to  exceed  eight  regional  centers  to 
carry  out  multldisclpUnary  research  and  de- 
velopment in  health  care  delivery,  and  (2) 
two  national  special  emphasis  ce'iters.  one 
of  which  shall  be  designated  as  the  Health 
Care  Technology  Center,  to  focus  on  all 
forms  cf  technology.  Including  computers 
and  electronic  devices,  and  its  application 
in  liealth  care  delivery:  and  one  v. hich  shall 
be  designated  as  the  Health  Care  Manage- 
ment Center,  to  focus  on  the  improvemeiit 


of  maMagement  and  organization  In  the 
health  field,  the  training  and  retraining  ad- 
ministrators of  health  care  enterprises,  and 
the  development  of  leaders,  planners,  and 
policy  analysts  In  the  health  field. 

"(b)  Federal  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  support  of  such  cooperative  agree- 
mcius  may  be  used  for — 

"  ( 1 )  construction  to  the  extent  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  determines  such 
construction  Is  necessary; 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs; 

"(3)  research  and  development; 

"(4)  training;  and 

"(5)  demonstration  purposes. 
Support  under  this  subsection  other  than 
support  for  construction  shall  not  exceed 
5.2,000,000  per  year  per  center,  except  for  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center,  and  may  be 
f'ui.ded  for  an  initial  period  of  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  The  Director,  following  a  review 
of  each  centers  operation  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  may  extend  the  centers  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  not  more  than  three  years 
each. 

•■(c)  The  location  of  the  regional  centers 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  National  Advisorj-  Council 
with  a  view,  to  the  extent  possible,  of  broad 
geographical  distribution  of  such  centers. 

"(d)  Tlie  administrative  officer  of  each 
regional  and  national  special  emphasis  cen- 
ter shall  transmit  annually  to  the  Director  a 
reix)rt  which  shall  set  forth  d)  an  audit  of 
expenditures  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  procedures.  (2)  bibli- 
ographies, with  annotations,  of  research  per- 
formed, and  (3)  a  description  of  ongoing 
research  programs  including  a  summary 
of  significant  research  and  development 
findings. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973:  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974:  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  Any  unexpended  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  carried 
over  without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

"SUPPLEMENTAL  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE   EXPERIMENTATION 

"Sec  1114.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  Indi- 
viduals, Institutions,  and  health  facilities  to 
participate  In  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  which  without  the  incentive  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  would  not 
Otherwise  be  carried  out.  and  which  have 
been  designated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  as  essentia;,  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  provide  funds  to  be  used  to  increase 
the  Federal  contribution  to  such  projects 
under  FederiU  grant-in-aid  programs  above 
the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  an 
applicable  law  Funds  shall  be  so  provided 
for  Fcder.U  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Acts  author- 
izing such  programs  and  shall  be  available 
wlthotit  reg.ard  to  any  appropriation  author- 
ization ceiling  in  such  Acts. 

"  i  b  )  The  Federal  portion  of  such  cost  shall 
not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the  percentage 
established  by  the  Director,  and  shall  In  no 
event  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 

"(c)  TTie  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram' as  u.sed  In  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  In  the  health 
area  authorized  on  or  before  December  31, 
1971. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  tlils  section." 

ExHiBrr  A 

The  Topsy-Turvy  World  of  Health-Care 
Delivery 
In  a  recent  speech  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall, 
Jr.  (R-Md.).  called  for  the  establishment  Ol 
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a  Na  ;lonal  Institute  of  Health-Care  Delivery.' 
In  s)  doing,  he  has  focused  attention  on  a 
national  problem  of  broacl  scale  r.nd  :r?.v.- 
sce:ipent  urgency 

r  the  years  the  American  people  have 

d  themselves  on  being  the  best  clothed, 

fed,   best    housed,   best  educated,  and 

r.le^t   people   In   the  world.   But   recent 

h    statistics    give    cause    for    concern. 

;s  the  board,  we  are  not  the  healthiest 

e  In  the  world.  In  spite  of  a  number  of 

sslve  facts.  The  nation  has  spent  some 

jllUon  on  biomedical  research  since  the 

940's.  We  now  have  more  physicians  and 

als  than  ever  before.  And  currently  we 

1  for  health  services  more — and  the  rate 

e:;pendlture  Is  escalating  more  rapidly — 

we  have  ever  done  before.  In  the  last 

e    alone,    physicians'    fees    have    ri.sen 

as  rapidly  and   hospital  charges  four 

as  fast  as  other  Items  (n  the  Consumer 

Index 

situation  Is  a  complex  one.  Certainly. 
)alance  among  the  diseases  has  shifted 
the   degenerative  disorders.   But,   In 
ion,  there  are  striking  geographic  varia- 
In  the  availability  of  health  resources. 
are  marked  dl.ferences  In  availability 
rban  and  rural  populations  and  for  the 
and  the  more  affluent.  Most  Insurance 
ee   Is   Inadequate   In   that   It   excludes 
tlent  and  preventive  servlce.s  and  only 
.:iy    accommodates    catastrophic    Incl- 
And,  generally,  resources,  particularly 
for  unusual  treatment,  are  poorlv  utl- 
evervwhere.  rif,  for  example,  theutUl- 
of    health-care    resources    were    Im- 
d  bv  only  10  percent,  the  saving  would 
billion    But.  with  a  high  proportion  of 
-party  payments,  there  Is  little  incentive 
Rrlency  Instead,  the  trend  Is  to  use  the 
r-cost    facilities    and    services    and    to 
IS  many  of  these  available  as  possible  ) 
essential  Ingredients  of  the  Beall  pro- 
merit    serious   examination.   By    1970, 
i-care  delivery  h.^d  become  The  nation's 
largest   Industry.  But  last   year  only 
lUlon   was  spent   on   research   In   this 
N'o   n-her   ind-.!strv   can    m.-»ke   such   a 
The  National  In.stltutes  of  Health  are 
with  the  technical  asoects  of  preven- 
nd  treatment   The  Health  Services  and 
Health  Administration  Is  concerned 
lealth-care  dellverv  but  it  has  other  re- 
IblUtles  as  well.  A  m.ijor  tour  de  force 


Is  ne;ded  now — an  administrative  mandate 
back<  d  by  appropriate  funding— to  dramatize 
Ipiportance  of  rational  organization  and 
Ing  of  services,  even  though  such  action 
add  yet  another  agency  to  the  welter 
existing  In  the  health  field    Future 
would  do  well  to  direct  Its  sole  at- 
to  the  social  sciences,  both  basic  and 
,  which  underlie  effective  otf^anizatlon 
nanagement.  Furthermore,  the  impor- 
of  testing  and  evaluation  should  re- 
slgnlficant    consideration     Already,    a 
of  alternative  systems — for  Instance. 
practice,  private  prepaid  care,  a  variety 
)mmunlty    health-care    schemes,     and 
maintenance    organizations — are    In 
stages   of   design   and   development, 
nation  with  an  established  scientific 
must  certainly  recognize  the   Im- 
ce  of  pilot  projects 
:he   magnificent   benefits   of   American 
research  are  meant  for  all  of  our  peo- 
t^en  an  effective  science  of  health-care 
Is  as  Important  as  the  medical  re- 
Itself.— William  Bevan. 


I  er 
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By    Mr.     MANSFIELD     for     Mr. 

Jackson  : 

3330.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 

for   the   management,   con.-^erva- 

use,  and  development  of  the  Na- 

natural  resources,  to  provide  for 


'J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  "A  proposed  institute 
of  hef  Ith-care  delivery."  Congr.  Rec  ,  vol.  117 
pt.  25   p.  19852. 


the  establishment  of  a  Board  on  Natural 
Resources  Planning  and  Policy,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  di.'^tmgui.-^hed  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  J.ackson  > ,  I  submit  a 
statement  prepared  by  him  and  introduce 
a  bill,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  ar.d  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Nation.^,  Resoitrce  Planning 
AND   Policy   Act 
(Statement  by  Senator  Jackson) 
Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
refereiice  the  "National  Resources  Planning 
and  Policy  Act". 

This  measure  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  coherent  long-range  policy- 
making capacity  for  the  management  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  declare  a  national  policy  con- 
cerning the  management,  conservation,  use 
and  development  of  minerals,  fuels,  and 
other  natural  resources.  In  addition,  it  would 
establish  a  three  member  Board  on  Natural 
Resources  Planning  a:id  Policy  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  The  Board  would 
insure  that  Federal  policy  Is  continuously 
reviewed  and  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  our  Increasing  demands 
upon  th^  Nation's  limited  natural  resource 
ba.=e  and  our  growing  energy  requirements 
can  na  longer  be  met  with  the' ad  hoc,  ••crisis" 
oriented  management  philosophy  of  the  past. 
The  Federal  government.  In  my  view,  is 
:'.e;ther  properly  organized  nor  sufficlentlv 
informed  to  manage  our  increasingly  scarce 
natural  resource  base  in  a  manner  which  will 
Injure  that  our  social,  economic,  and  en- 
\ironmental  requirements  are  adequately 
fulfilled  and  that  national  goals  are  met. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today  would  go 
far  toward  the  development  of  centralized, 
coherent  and  consistent  Federal  natural  re- 
sources policymaking.  It  would  draw  upon 
the  experienc-?  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  in  the  early  1940's  and  upon 
a  nnmbpr  of  the  concepts  embodied  In 'my 
earlier  legislation,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  and 
Policy  Act  would  declare  Improved  organ- 
ization, policymaking,  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  to  meet  na- 
tional economic,  social  and  environmental 
requirements  to  be  a  new  national  goal.  The 
Acr  would  state  new  national  policies  for 
the  mmagement.  conservation,  use.  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources.  Among 
o-hers.  these  policies  would  be  concerned 
with  the  development  of  new  technologies; 
better  monitoring  and  data  collection;  re- 
search on  new  methods  to  produce  more 
efficient  and  cleaner  energy  sources:  and 
'oetter  decisionmaking  and  coordination  of 
activities  within  the  Federal  government. 

The  Board  on  Natural  Resources  Planning 
and  Policy  would  have  ttiree  members.  Their 
duties  would  include:  the  coordination  and 
improvement  of  all  Federal  programs  and 
activities  in  the  natural  resources  and  energy 
rield.;  the  conduct  of  studies  and  research; 
the  responsibility,  where  appropriate,  to  In- 
s-.ire  that  technical  and  economic  Informa- 
tion accompanies  environmental  impact 
statements:  the  recommendation  of  policy 
changes  and  new  programs  or  actions:  and 
the  recommendation.  Jointly  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Envlronmen'al  Quality,  of  alterna- 
tives to  Federal  actions  enjoined  by  the 
courts. 

One  of  the  most  important  assignments  of 
the  Board  would  be  the  preparation  and 
transmittal  to  Congress  of  an  arnual  Na- 
tural Resources  Report.  This  Report  would 
meet  the  need  for  a  continuing  assessment 


of  present  and  projected  natural  resources 
requirements;  research  and  development 
efforts  concerning  natural  resources;  data 
collection  and  monitoring  activites;  and 
efforts  to  develop  applied  technology.  With 
this  informational  base  and  annual  assess- 
ment of  problems  and  opportunities,  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  would,  I 
'oelieve,  be  greatly  assisted  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  Implementation  of  needed  policies 
for  the  management,  conservation,  use,  and 
development  of  our  natural  resources. 

With  the  phenomenal  growth  of  govern- 
ment over  the  past  two  decades  and  the  as- 
sumption of  Important,  new  governmental 
mandates  in  many  fields,  it  has  become  pain- 
fully evident  that  Institutions  must  be  es- 
tablished which  can  provide  consistent  and 
full-time  policy  review  of  the  activities  and 
the  direction  of  the  many  rescan-ces  manage- 
ment agencies  of  government.  The  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  provided 
a  procedural  means  in  the  requirement  for  an 
eavironmental  impact  statement  and  an  in- 
stitution in  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  iCEQ)  which  have  greatly  diminished 
Federal  activities  which  have  unwarranted 
adverse  Impacts  upon  environmental  values. 
Tlie  CEQ  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  have.  Indeed,  been  truly  effective 
in  internalizing  environmental  values  in  Fed- 
eral agency  decisionmaking  and  establishing 
a  healthy  and  quality  environment  as  a  new 
iintional  goal. 

It  is  my  view  that  an  institution  similar  to 
the  CEQ  is  needed  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  public  resources. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  and  Pol- 
icy Act  like  NEPA,  Is  specifically  designed  to 
give  the  President  the  Institutional  and  pol- 
icy tools  necessary  to  Improve  governmental 
planning  and  natural  resources  manage- 
ment Tl-ie  Office  of  the  Presidency  hlstorlcallv 
has  great  difficulty  In  introducing  new  value 
perceptions  and  new  national  goals  into  the 
on-going  processes  of  old  line  Federal  agen- 
cies This  is  because  with  age  these  agen- 
cies tend  to  become  moribund;  their  world 
view  shortens;  their  primary  thrust  becomes 
defensive  and  protective  of  practices,  policies 
and  goals  announced  or  applied  in  earlier 
times  and  for  different  problems. 

An  institution,  equipped  with  a  fresh  and 
less  restricted  mandate,  staffed  by  compe'rent 
personnel,  and  unencumbered  with  specific 
programs  can  provide  the  President  with  an 
objective  viewpoint  to  balance  against  the 
Institutional  view  old  line  agencies  come  to 
share  with  their  respective  constituencies  In 
the  Congress,  In  Industry,  and  among  the 
public.  Even  though  personnel  of  the  Execu- 
tive Offices  of  the  Presidency  may  be  aware 
of  agency  policy  and  Institutional  Inade- 
quacies, they  often  lack  the  time  and  the  ex- 
pertise to  sort  out  the  problems  and  ineffi- 
ciencies. 

At  present,  the  responsibility  for  the  plan- 
ning and  management  of  our  minerals,  fuels 
and  other  natural  resources  Is  hopelessly 
balkanl^ed  among  a  multitude  of  Federal  de- 
partments, independent  agencies,  and  offices. 
More  import.mt.  there  is  no  central  place  In 
the  Federal  government  which  provides  con- 
tinuing oversight  and  overall  policy  review 
outside  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB) .  And  on  those  occasions  when 
OMB  does  attempt  to  fulfill  a  central  deci- 
sionmaking role  in  resources  planning,  the 
decisions  are  usually  based  on  short-term 
fi.scal  considerations.  Fiscal  specialists.  In  my 
view,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  evaluate 
goals  and  to  set  policies  to  meet  national 
goals.  The  history  of  the  Santa  Barbara  oil 
spill  demonstrates  what  happens  when  re- 
source management  decisions — in  this  case 
the  leasing  of  public  lands — are  made  on  the 
basis  of  budgetary  factors. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  not  realistic  to  expect 
that  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ I  can  fulfill  the  proper  policy  role  In 
both  the  environmental  and  the  natural  re- 
sources fields.  CEQ  already  has  its  hands  full 
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attempting  to  recommend  to  the  President 
both  Immediate  responses  to  present  en- 
vironmental problems  and  long-term  policies 
and  programs  to  Insure  permanent  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 
In  fact,  the  President  has  recommended  a 
national  environmental  policy  Institute  to 
relieve  CEQ  of  a  portion  of  Its  present  bur- 
den. Thus,  the  Council  has  not  fulfilled,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  fulfill  simultaneously 
many  of  these  same  duties  of  policy  review 
and  coordination  for  natural  resources  de- 
velopment programs.  The  Council  should, 
however,  be  fully  responsible  for  Insuring 
that  environmental  values  are  properly  con- 
sidered in  the  natural  resources  field  as  well 
as  the  full  range  of  other  Federal  policy  areas. 

In  natural  resources  management,  unlike 
environmental  management,  the  Nation  has 
previously  attempted  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment national  policies.  Despite  Its  limita- 
tions, the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
created  in  1939.  and  its  predecessors,  did  pro- 
vide the  country  with  valuable  practical  ex- 
perience In  resources  planning  and  policy- 
making. 

In  his  reorganization  plan,  the  President 
has  recognized  the  Inadequacy  of  existing 
arrangements  and  has  proposed  a  partial 
answer  In  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  However,  even  If  the 
Department,  as  now  proposed,  were  to  be 
established,  it  would  lack  Jurisdiction  over 
or  ability  to  coordinate  the  programs  of  many 
significant  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  have  a  tremendous  Influence  on 
resource  policy  and  adequacy.  Those  include 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  develop- 
mental activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Highway  Program,  the 
resources  requirements  engendered  by  the 
Federal  housing  programs,  and  the  vast  water 
resource  management  responsibilities  of  EPA. 
DOT.  HUD.  PPC  and  other  agencies. 

The  DNR  proposal  should  receive  objective 
consideration  for  its  potential  Impact  upon 
the  few  programs  actually  Involved.  It  must 
not.  however,  be  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all 
of  our  organizational  ills  In  the  resource  field. 
Careful  examination  of  the  proposal  regard- 
ing energy,  water,  or  any  major  resource 
area  will  show  clearly  that  a  large  part  of 
the  Federal  management  responsibility  would 
remain  outside  of  DNR.  This  is  not  surprising 
nor  Is  it  necessarily  a  fault.  There  is  no  Ideal 
way  to  aggregate  the  Federal  establishment 
Into  4,  8,  16,  or  even  100  parts:  each  of  which 
could  then  operate  in  a  well  defined,  auton- 
omous subject  area.  Whenever  one  function 
is  consolidated,  other  Important  functions 
are  dissected. 

From  time  to  time  it  is  appropriate  to 
regroup  the  existing  programs  and  agencies 
to  more  nearly  reflect  current  priorities  and 
needs  of  society.  But  It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  settle  for  the  functional  approach  to  or- 
ganization of  the  Brownlow  and  Hoover  Com- 
missions or  the  Ash  Council.  The  great  ob- 
jectives of  government — such  as  economic 
welfare,  environmental  management,  na- 
tional security,  and  resource  development  are 
too  broad  and  too  pervasive  to  be  managed 
simply  by  accumulating  some  of  the  func- 
tional agencies  under  one  operating  depart- 
ment. 

These  major  concerns  represent  viewpoints 
from  which  the  entire  system  of  government 
must  be  observed  and  guided.  We  have  de- 
veloped this  "system  approach"  to  manage- 
ment, above  the  Departmental  level.  In  a 
number  of  areas.  The  most  recent  application 
Is  that  of  environmental  management.  We 
drew  upon  experience  with  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  in  establishing  CEQ.  In 
this  proposal,  I  am  again  drawing  upon 
proven  management  mechanisms  to  deal  with 
another  great  "system"  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibillty^the  management  of  natural 
resources. 


S.  3330 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Resources 
Planning  and  Policy  Act  of  1972". 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  de- 
clare a  national  policy  for  the  management, 
conservation,  use,  and  development  of  nat- 
ural resources;  to  promote  efforts  which  will 
Insure  the  early  anticipation  of  problems 
concerning,  and  the  timely  planning  and 
wise  management  of,  the  Nation's  natural 
resources;  to  insure  the  availability  of  nat- 
ural resources  necessary  for  the  health,  wel- 
fare, envlroiunental,  and  economic  require- 
ments of  man;  to  Improve  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
base;  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment;  and  to  establish  a  Board  on 
Natural  Resources  Planning  and  Policy. 

TITLE    I 

DECLARATION    OF    A    NATIONAL    POLICY    ON 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Sec  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
profound  importance  of  the  Nations  finite 
natural  resources  base  to  the  quality  of  hu- 
man life,  to  beneficial  economic  growth,  to 
man's  health  and  social  welfare,  to  a  livable 
physical  environment,  and  to  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities,  and  recognizing 
further  that  the  Nation  Is  entering  a  critical 
period  of  ii.creasuig  demand  upon  its  limited 
natural  resources,  declares  that  it  is  the  con- 
tinuing policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  foster  and  promote  better  natural 
resources  planning  and  management  to  the 
end  that  conditions  will  be  maintained  un- 
der which  the  social,  economic,  environmen- 
tal, and  cultural  needs  and  aspirations  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Americans 
may  be  fulfilled. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In 
this  Act,  It  Is  the  continuing  responsibility 
of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
policies,  plans,  functions,  programs,  and  ac- 
tivities— 

(1)  assure  that  the  responsibilities  of  each 
generation  to  provide  for  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  material  needs  of  .■succeeding 
generations,  are  fulfilled; 

(2i  assure  fur  all  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, clean,  and  productive  sources  of  miner- 
als, fuels,  and  other  natural  resources  neces- 
sar-     to  their   well-being: 

i3)  provide  a  Just  and  equitable  sharing 
of  the  material  benefits  derived  from  the  ex- 
ploitation and  use  of  commonly  owned  nat- 
ural resources; 

(4)  conserve  essential  natural  resources 
which  are  In  short  supply  for  their  highest 
and  best  social  uses,  both  current  and  future; 

(5)  promote  planning  and  management 
policies  and  practices  which  will  Insure  the 
conservation  and  continuing  availability  of 
renewable  resources; 

(6)  initiate  and  support  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  and  alternative  supplies 
of  minerals,  fuels,  nonfuel  sources  of  energy, 
ar.d  other  natural  resources; 

(7)  foster  technological  advances  which 
will  reduce  waste,  promote  recycling,  and  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  man's  use  of  minerals, 
fuels,  and  other  natural  resources; 

(8)  sponsor  research  to  develop  environ- 
mentally sound  resource  conversion,  con- 
sumption, and  recycling  processes; 

(9)  undertake  and  evaluate  innovative 
methods  to  riduce  resource  demands; 

(10)  develop  effective  plans  to  deal  with 
resource  scarcity  contingencies,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  end  use  controls  and  ap- 
propriate pricing  policies; 

(11)  assure  that  the  Nation's  people  who 


are  economically  disadvantaged  do  not  bear 

a  disproportionate  share  of  the  economic  and 
social  costs  which  may  be  associated  with 
natural  resource  policies:  and 

il2)  implement  needed  resources  policies 
confident  in  the  knowledge  that  all  legiti- 
mate values  have  been  cor^ldered,  that  all 
realistic  alternatives  have  been  evaluated, 
and  that  a  balaiiced  decision  has  been  made 
which  recognizes  the  full  range  of  national 
requirements. 

Sec  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible — 

(a)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public 
laws  of  tlie  United  States  shall  be  iijter- 
preted  and  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  set  forth  In  this  Act;  and. 

(b)  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall — 

1 1 )  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  insure  the  integrated 
u.->e  of  the  physical  and  tcclal  sciences  and 
engineering  in  planning  for  and  managing 
the  Nation's  energy  and  natural  resources:" 

(2)  Identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures,  in  consultation  with  the  Board 
on  Natural  Resources  Planning  and  Policy 
established  by  title  II  of  this  Act,  which  wu'l 
Insure  that  man's  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental needs  are  fulfilled  In  a  bal- 
anced, equitable,  and  coherent  manner  and 
that  the  occurrences  of  unanticipated  short- 
ages and  mi.sallocations  of  natural  resources 
and  energy  are  minimized: 

i3)  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
m-.iniclpalltles.  Institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  Information  useful  m  making  de- 
cisions on  natural  resources  management 
conservation,  use.  and  development. 

(4 1  gather  data  and  information  and  de- 
velop analytical  techniques  for  use  In  the 
management,  conservation,  use,  and  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  and  make  such 
data  available  to  the  Board  on  Natural  Re- 
.sources  Planning  and  Policy  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Natural  Resources  Report  required  by 
title  II  of  this  Act; 

(5)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources and.  where  consistent  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  Slates,  lend  appro- 
priate support  to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and 
programs  designed  to  foster  international  co- 
operation in  anticipating  and  solving  such 
problems,  and 

(6)  assist  the  Board  on  Natural  Resources 
Planning  and  PoUcv  established  by  Title  11 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103  (a)  At  the  direction  and  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  on  Natural  Resources 
Planning  and  Policy,  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Gcjvernment  shall  include  In  any  environ- 
m.ental  Impact  statement  prepared  pursuant 
to  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852, 
853)  on  any  proposed  action  which  raises  a 
significant  question  concerning  Federal  en- 
ergy or  natural  resources  policy,  a  statement 
by  the  responsible  official,  as  well  as  any 
other  Federal  agency  de8lgnat«d  by  the 
Board,  on — 

( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  action 
to  the  national  policies  declared  by  this  Act; 

(2)  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  action 
to  other  essential  national  policies  which  are 
not  directly  related  to  the  policies  declared 
by  this  Act; 

(3)  short-  and  long-term  economic  and 
technological  benefits  to  the  Nation  which  It 
Is  anticipated  will  accrue  from  such  action; 
and, 

(4)  the  economic  and  technological  im- 
pacts as  well  as  the  benefits  and  costs  related 
to  the  alternative  actions  discussed  In  the 
Impact  statement. 

(b)  The  Board  on  Natural  Resources  Plan- 
ning aiid  Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  may  review  any  proposed 
Federal  action  of  unponance  to  energy  or 
enj..ined  by  court  action  and  shall  rnake 
recommendations  to  the  President   and  the 
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I    modlflcatlon   of   the   proposed   action 

L.imlze  adverse  environmental  impacts; 


'  alternative  measures  to  attain  the 
i-d  objectives  of  the  proposed  action, 
c  104.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth 
his  Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set 
m  existing  authonzatloiis  of  Federal 
cies. 

TITLE    n 

201.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  annually  beginning  January  1. 
,  a  Natural  Resources  Report  which  shall 
orth: 

)    the    present    supply    of   a:id   requlre- 
•-3  for  energy  and  natural  resources,  to- 

wlth  a  review  of  the  physical  and 
y  constraints  to  meeting  such  require- 
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r  ts; 

i!  )  projected  and  foreseeable  trends  In 
sup]  ily  of  and  requirements  for  energy  and 
natural  resources  together  with  a  review  of 
the  physical  and  policy  con.=;tralnts  to  meet- 
ing such  requirement:-: 

)    anticipated  problems  In  meeting  pro- 
:d  requirements  for  minerals,  fuels,  and 
natviral  resources; 

research      and      development     efforts 
( led  by  the  Federal  Government  to  develop 
technologies  to  forestall  resource  short- 
to   reduce   waste,    to   foster   recycling, 
to  encourage  conservation  practices; 
)    recommendations    for    Improving    the 
iral  resources  and  energy  data  and  In- 
on  available  to  the  Federal  agencies 
nprovlng  monitoring  systems;  by  stand- 
ng  data;  by  placing  a  condition  on  use 
iral  resources  which  would  require  sale, 
,  licensing,  or  permission  by  the  Federal 
rnnient  that  information  about  the  loca- 
extent.  and  nature  of  these  resources  be 
available  to  the  Federal  Government; 
)    recommendations  to  Improve  the  Na- 
s  na'ijnal  security  posture  by  develop- 
more  efScient  and  economical  means  of 
idmg  strategic  reserves  of  essentia',  mate- 
;   by  expanding  domestic  policy  options 
rning  minerals,  fuels,  and  energy;  and 
:isurlng  necessary  protection  for  critical 

industries; 

1   recommendations  for  developing  tech- 

i-  capable  of  improving  the  quality  of 

environment,   increasing   efficiency,   and 

■  protecting  worker  health  and  safety  in 

:oni:nercial  exploration,  production,  cor.- 

,on,  and  'ransport  of  natural  resources; 

I  a  re--:ew  of  the  policies,  programs,  and 

itles  of  the  Federal  Gvernment,  State, 

!c<:al  governments,  and  nongovernmental 

:ie.v  w'hich  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the 

-enicnt.  conservation,  use,  or  develop- 

of  energy  and  natural  resources;   and 

a  program  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  and 

•ove  upon  existing  policies,  programs,  and 

•ities,  t'sether  with  reconimencia:ions  for 

lation. 

c   202   There  l5  created  in  the  E.xecut.ve 
Offlcje  of  the  President  a  Board  on   Natural 
rces  Planning  and  Policy    'hereinafter 
red  to  as  the  ■'Board"*,  The  Board  shall 
iposed  of  ^hree  members  who  shall  be 
mted   by   the   President    'o   sier'. e   at   his 
ure   by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
le  Senate.  The  President  shall  designate 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  to  serve  a« 
Chairman.  Each  member  shall  be  a  person 
as  a  result  of  his  or  her  training,  ex- 
;nce,   and   attainments,   Is   exceptionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  trends 
Information  of  all  kinds  concerning  na- 
1  resources  and  energy;  to  appraise  pro- 
3  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
in  the  light  of  the  policies  set  forth 
Act;  to  be  conscious  of  and  responsive 
ihe  scientific,  economic,  social,  esthetic, 
cultural  needs  and  interests  of  the  Na- 
;   and  to  formulate  and  recommend  na- 
tior  al  policies  to  promote  the    wLse  manage- 
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ment.  conservation,  use,  and  development  of 
natural  resources  and  energy. 

Sec.  203.  The  Board  may  employ  such  of- 
ficers and  employe&s  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Board  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts  and  consul- 
tants as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  its  functlon.s  under  this  Act,  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof) . 

Sec  204.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Board — 

(a)  to  provide  continuity  to  and  continuing 
oversight  of  national  policies  concerning  the 
management,  conservation,  use,  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  energy; 

(bi  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Natural  Resources  Re- 
port required  by  section  201; 

(c)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  management,  conservation,  use, 
and  development  of  natural  resources  and 
energy,  both  current  and  prospective:  to 
analyze  and  Interpret  such  Information  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
conditions  and  trends  are  interfering,  or  are 
likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achievement  of 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act;  and  to 
compile  and  submit  to  the  President  studies 
relating   to  such  conditions  and   trends; 

id)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various 
prognims  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  light  of  the  policies  set  forth 
in  this  Act  for  the  purpxjse  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities are  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  such  policies,  .tnd  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(ei  to  develop  and  rec^mniend  to  the 
President  national  polioies  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  wise  management,  conservation, 
use,  and  development  of  natural  resources 
and  energy  to  meet  the  economic,  social,  en- 
vironmental, and  other  requirements  and 
goals  of  the  Nation. 

(fi  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to 
natural  resources  and  energy; 

ig)  to  accumulate  necessary  data  and 
other  Information  for  a  continuing  analysis 
of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  and  en- 
ergy and  the  management,  conservation,  use. 
and  development  thereof; 

ihi  to  report  at  least  once  a  year  to  the 
President  on  the  Natloii's  natural  resources 
and  energy; 

(li  to  make  and  furnLsh  such  studies,  re- 
ports, thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request;  and 

(j)  to  pf^riodlcally  review  agency  con- 
tingency plans  for  assuring  adequate  and 
reliable  supplies  of  energy  and  essential  na'  - 
ural  resources. 

Sec.  205,  In  exercising  its  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  under  this  Act.  the  Board 
shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  p.rissable,  make 
u.se  of  t,he  services,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion ( including  statistical  Itiformatlon  i  of 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organlz.-i- 
tions  and  individuals,  thus  avoiding  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  expense  and  assuring  that 
the  Board's  activities  will  not  unnecessarily 
overlap  or  confUct  with  similar  activities  au- 
thorized by  law  and  performed  by  established 
agencies. 

Sec  206.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
full  time  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  n  of  the  Executive  Schediile  Pay  Rates 
(5  use.  5313),  The  other  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  vf  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (  5  U  S  C.  hilai . 

Sec  207  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  pursuant  to  n.s  authority  set  out  in 
subsections  (3i  and  (4)  of  section  201  of  the 
National   Environmental   Policy   Act  of    196S 


(83  But.  852.  854),  and  all  other  Federal 
agencies  shall  consult  with  and  assist  the 
Board  In  the  gathering  of  data  and  informa- 
tion on  natural  resources  and  energy  and  In 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  Natural  Re- 
sources Report  required  by  section  201. 

Sec.  208.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act — 

(a)  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  $700,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$1,000,000  fOT  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(b)  $10,000,000  each  fiscal  year  for  use  by 
both  the  Board  and  the  Oouncil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  contract  for  studies  and 
research  on  environmental  quality,  minerals, 
fuels,  and  natural  resovixces.  which  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  conflicts  concerning,  pro- 
mote balance  among,  and  enable  the  Nation 
to  attain,  the  goals  declared  in  the  F\ill  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  in  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  in  this, 
the  National  Resources  Planning  and  Policy 
Act  of  1972. 


ByMr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3331.  A  bill  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT  TO  1968  CIVII.  RIGHTS  ACT,  RE- 
SPECTING THE  PUBLICATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MATERIALS  RELATING  TO  THE  CONSTITt^TIONAL 
RIGHTS    OF    INDIANS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriat-e  reference  a  bill  in  the 
nature  of  a  technical  amendment  to  title 
VII  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act,  ■ft'hich 
pertains  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Indians. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know,  in- 
cluded in  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  were 
s.x  provisions  drafted  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  which  have 
become  known  as  the  "Indian  Bill  of 
Rights."  This  legislation  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  7-year  study  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  into  the  legal  status 
of  the  Indian  and  the  problems  he  en- 
counters when  asserting  constitutional 
rights  in  his  relations  with  State,  Federal, 
and  tribal  governments.  The  subcommit- 
tee discovered  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  hinderances  to  any  effort  on 
behalf  of  our  Indian  citizens  was  the  lack 
of  up-to-date  information  in  the  area  of 
Indian  law.  In  order  to  insure  full  and 
easy  access  to  relevant  documentary 
sources.  Congress  passed  title  VH  which 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to: 

First,  have  the  document  entitled 
"Indian  Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties"  re- 
vised and  extended  to  include  all  treaties, 
Ihw.s,  executive  orders,  and  regulations 
relating  to  Indian  affairs,  and  have  the 
document  printed: 

Second,  have  revised  and  republished 
the  treaties  entitled  'Federal  Indian 
Laws":  and 

Third,  have  prepared  an  accurate  com- 
pilation of  the  official  opinions  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior relating  to  Indian  affairs,  and  have 
such  compilation  printed  as  a  Govern- 
ment publication. 

In  addition,  the  document  entitled 
'Indian  Affairs.  Laws  and  Tieaties,"  and 
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the  Solicitor's  opinions  were  to  be  kept 
current  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  now,  almost  4  years  later, 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  document 
"Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties"  is 
now  at  a  stage  to  be  sent  to  the  GPO  for 
printing.  In  addition,  the  compilation  of 
the  Solicitor's  opinions  is  substantially 
completed  and  will  be  ready  for  print- 
ing during  the  coming  fiscal  year — 
1973 — and  it  is  projected  that  the  treatise 
"Federal  Indian  Laws"  will  be  printed 
during  the  next  fiscal  year — 1974. 

■When  the  1968  act  was  approved,  sec- 
tion 701(c)  authorized  the  appropriation 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
VII  with  respect  to  the  preparation  but 
not  including  the  printing.  The  printing 
costs  were  to  be  covered  by  funds  nor- 
mally appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  its  annual  printing  budget. 
However,  the  Department  interpreted 
the  language  in  the  1968  act  to  be  a  pro- 
hibition against  printing — something 
which  was  never  intended. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  simply 
strikes  the  restrictive  language  in  section 
701(c).  By  so  doing,  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  title  VII  will  be  per- 
fectly clear,  and  there  should  be  no  fur- 
ther delays  in  complying  with  the  con- 
gressional mandate  of  the  1968  law. 


ByMr.MAGNUSON: 

S.  3333.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  compact 
between  the  several  States  relating  to 
taxation  of  multisiate  taxpayers  and 
to  regulate  and  foster  commerce  among 
the  States  by  providing  a  system  for  the 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
February  of  1969  I  joined  with  other 
Senators  in  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  have  granted  congressional  con- 
sent for  an  interstate  compact  designed 
to  achieve  certain  enumerated  purposes 
in  the  field  of  State  taxation  of  Inter- 
state businesses.  In  particular,  the  com- 
pact was  designed  to  facilitate  proper 
determination  of  State  and  local  tax  li- 
ability, to  promote  uniformity  or  com- 
patibility of  tax  systems,  to  facilitate 
the  multistate  taxpayers'  convenience 
and  compliance  regarding  taxing  proced- 
ures, and  to  avoid  duplication  of  tax- 
ation. In  this  present  session,  I  have 
again  joined  with  other  Senators  to 
sponsor  S.  1883  which  is  drafted  to 
achieve  the  same  purposes. 

I  will  not,  at  this  time,  restate  all  the 
reason — which  I  believe  to  be  very  sound 
reasons — for  seeking  congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  but  will  only 
add  certain  comments  relating  to  the 
proposal  which  I  am  presently  asking  the 
Senate  to  consider. 

The  compact  with  which  the  original 
bill  and  this  bill  are  concerned,  the  mul- 
tistate tax  compact,  has  been  enacted 
by  22  States — one  of  which,  Alabama,  has 
conditioned  its  approval  upon  the  en- 
actment of  consent  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  14  other  States  have 
become  associate  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  still  other  States  are  seri- 
ously considering  participating  in  this 
new  governmental  agency. 

The  Multistate  Tax  Compact  has  for  its 


basic  objectives  the  provision  of  solutions 
and  additional  facihties  for  dealing  with 
tax  problems  of  multistate  businesses. 
More  important,  in  the  long  run,  the 
compact  would  establish  mechanisms  for 
meeting  multistate  tax  problems  on  a 
continuing  basis.  In  addition  to  granting 
consent  to  the  compact,  this  bill  contains 
other  features  on  which  some  background 
should  be  given. 

Nearly  3  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
State  and  business  representatives,  under 
the  joint  chairmanship  of  George  Kin- 
near,  director  of  the  Department  of  Reve- 
nue of  the  State  of  Washington  and  then 
chairman  of  the  Multistate  Tax  Commis- 
sion, and  Leonard  E.  Kust,  partner  in  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Cadwalader,  Wick- 
ersham  &  Taft  and  then  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  began  a  study  directed  to- 
ward developing  a  program  whereby  the 
problems  of  state  taxation  of  interstate 
business  could  be  more  comprehensively 
considered  and  solved,  hopefully  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  the  States  and  busi- 
ness. 

The  committee  was  organized  with  the 
understanding  that  the  members  were 
not  representing  the  organization  by 
which  they  were  employed  or  any  other 
organization  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated. Members  represented  only  their 
own  views  based  upon  their  concern  with 
the  problems  involved,  their  experience 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to  such  prob- 
lems and  their  good  will  in  committing 
themselves  to  seeking  a  reconciliation  of 
views. 

The  original  group  who  served 
throughout  included,  in  addition  to 
Mssrs.  Kinnear  and  Kust,  the  following 
individuals: 

Eugene  F.  Corrigan,  executive  director, 
Multistate  Tax  Commission. 

Theodore  W.  de  Looze,  chief  tax  coun- 
sel, State  of  Oregon. 

William  Dexter,  assistant  attorney 
general.  State  of  Washington. 

Timothy  R.  Malone,  assistant  attorney 
general.  State  of  Washington. 

James  T.  McDonald,  director,  depart- 
ment of  revenue,  State  of  Kansas. 

James  Sabine,  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral, State  of  California. 

James  F.  Devitt,  manager,  State  in- 
come tax,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co, 

John  Hollis.  tax  attorney,  Humble  Oil 
Corp. 

Thomas  S.  Miller,  manager.  State,  local 
and  miscellaneous  taxes,  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Stephen  C.  Nemeth,  Jr.,  assistant  .sec- 
retaiy.  Republic  Steel  Corp. 

Paul  E.  O'Brien,  a.ssistant  treasurer, 
the  Coca-Cola  Co. 

Raymond  L.  Slater,  tax  administrator. 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 

These  gentlemen  worked  together  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  eventually  presenting 
their  views  to  the  Multistate  Tax  Com- 
sion  and  to  certain  business  groups  after 
reconsideration  with  a  larger  nimiber  of 
persons  from  both  business  and  State 
government,  in  an  expanded  committee. 
The  final  draft  of  legislation  now  being 
introduced  was  developed  after  full  and 
unlimited  consideration  by  all  members 
of  an  expanded  committee.  No  individual 
member  was  asked  to  be  bound  by  the  en- 
tire draft  as  presented. 


The  general  conception  of  the  pro- 
posals to  which  the  committee  was  com- 
mitted from  its  begmning  in  1969,  is  that 
the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  multi- 
state  taxation  of  interstate  business 
should  be  implemented  through  a  merger 
of  the  Multistate  Tax  Compact  approach 
and  the  Federal  legislation  approach. 
The  objective  of  such  a  merger  of  ap- 
proaches is  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible 
administrative  authority  m  the  Stales 
by  requiring  the  States  to  act,  in  certain 
areas,  through  the  machinery  of  an  in- 
terstate tax  compact  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  and  ser-ving  as  the  agency  \o 
implement  uniform  standards  estab- 
lished imder  Federal  legislation. 

The  bill  which  I  am  presenting  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time  embodies  this  ap- 
proach. It  represents  the  advanced  and 
sophisticated  thinking  of  men  with  out- 
standing qualifications  m  the  field  of 
taxation  and  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration when  the  Senate  takes  up  any 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  State  taxa- 
tion of  multistate  business. 

As  in  1969,  so  too  now  I  believe  that 
the  Multistate  Tax  Compact  is  a  respon- 
sible answer  of  the  States  to  the  short- 
comings of  State  tax  laws  as  they  affect 
multistate  businesses.  I  also  believe  that 
the  present  proposal,  with  its  merger  of 
the  compact  approach  and  the  Federal 
legislation  approach,  represents  a  true 
step  forward  in  solving  this  problem,  and 
can  most  effectively  advance  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  multistate  business 
while  protecting  the  essential  revenue 
stability  of  the  Slates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  this  legislation 
prepared  by  Mr  George  Kmnear.  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  State  Deparlnieni 
of  Revenue  and  Mr.  Leonard  E.  Ku.-:. 
cochairman  of  the  Revised  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Taxation  of  Interstate 
Commerce,  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks:  and  Mi',  President,  I  ask  fur- 
ther unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  immediately  following  that 
analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis 
I  Prepared  by  the  cochairman  of  the  Revised 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Taxation  of  Inter- 
state Commerce) 

The  general  conception  of  the  proposals  to 
which  the  Committee  was  comniittt'd  from 
its  beginning  in  1969.  is  that  the  sulutions 
to  the  problems  of  multist^ite  taxation  of  in- 
terstate business  should  be  Implementea 
through  a  merger  of  the  Multistate  Tax  Com- 
pact, appri^ich  and  the  Federal  legislation  ap- 
proach. The  objective  of  such  a  merger  of 
approaches  is  to  preserve  as  far  as  pKiSblble 
;idmlnlstratl\e  authority  in  the  States  by 
requiring  the  States  to  act,  in  certain  arer^b, 
through  the  machinery  of  an  Interstate  tax 
compact  consented  to  by  the  Congress  and 
serving  as  the  agency  to  Implement  uniform 
standards  established  imder  Federal  legl.shi- 
tlon. 

Under  this  conception,  it  w.is  agreed  that 
Public  Law  86-272  was  adequate  as  a  niris- 
dlctlonal  standard  for  income  taxes,  and  that 
Federal  legislation  should  codify  the  exist- 
ing Judicially  prescribed  jurisdictional  stand- 
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for  sales  and  use  taxes,  should  provide  an 
tlona!  uniform  apportionment  formula  for 
Iricome  taxes,  standards  for  consolidation  or 
cqmblnatlon  of  affiliated  corporations  and 
status  of  dividends  for  Income  tax  pur- 
,  standards  for  sales  and  us«  taxes,  and 
to  the  Multlstate  Tax  Commis- 
sibn  to  promulgate  advisory  rules  and  regula- 
ti  )rLs  Implementing  the  Federal  legisIaUon. 
Such  a  structure  would  provide  flexibility 
adjustment  and  evolution  to  Improve  the 
for  taxation  of  Interstate  business. 
Wtth  the  Multlstate  Tax  Commission  under 
Compact  acting  as  the  administrative 
^ncy  It  could  implement  and  modify,  with- 
the  limits  of  permissible  administrative 
injterpretatlon,  the  legislative  standards  un- 
Federal  law,  and  when  the  need  for 
iianges  exceeded  the  bounds  of  permissible 
ac  mlnlstrative  interpretation  the  Commls- 
could  seek  amendments  to  the  Federal 
le^slatlon.  Moreover,  under  the  Committee 
structure  of  the  Multlstate  Tax  Compact  any 
sal  for  amendment  of  the  Federal  leg- 
Islttlon  will  have  been  preceded  by  exten- 
discussions  between  state  admlnlstra- 
and  business  representatives  and  will 
prfcsumably,  therefore,  be  presented  to  the 
Cc  ngress  with  a  substantial  consensus  of 
8U  >port. 

Ji  the  belief  that  the  merger  of  the  Mu!:i- 
st;  te  Tax  Compact  approach  and  the  Federal 
le;  Lslation  approach  would  provide  flexibility 
foi  evolution  of  a  system  for  taxation  of 
niultistate  business,  the  Committee  also 
ag  'eed  at  the  outset  that  the  initial  legisla- 
ticn  shcvUd  Ilm.it  itself  to  the  most  pressing 
problems,  that  is,  the  problems  in  tho&e  areas 
ln(  .icated  earlier.  These  areas  are  freighted 
wi  h  enough  controver.sy  to  suggest  that  an 
attempt  should  not  be  made  now  to  cover 
ad  iltlonal  areas.  Thus,  the  Committee's  pro- 
poidls  do  not  deal  with  the  question  of  a 
un.form  Income  tax  base,  capital  stock  and 
grcss  receipts  taxes,  and  the  Committee  did 
no  ;  deal  with  all  the  problems  that  might 
arise  in  the  areas  which  it  has  included  In 
its  proposals.  The  Committee  deemed  it  more 
rtant  to  take  an  initial  step,  but  a  sound 
.  which  would  lay  the  ground  work  for 
fecting  amendments  as  experience  pointed 
way. 

he  proposals  contemplate  that  the  Con- 
wlU  direct  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
::ee  and  the  Sexiaie  F:na:ice  Commiit«€  to 
tmue  to  evaluate  the  prcgress  being  made 
,.  If  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  progress 
.o"  satisfactory,  it  is  assumed  that  legis- 
oii  Implementiiig  an  alternative  approach 
reliance  on  the  Multlstate  Tax  Compact 
be  developed. 

he   Committee   w.\s   keenly  conscious   of 

problem   preset. ted    by   H  R.    1538    i  the 

no    Bill)    contatiiing    provisions    which 

y  only  to  "small  biisiness".  thus  dr.twing 

tstiiiction  between  small  a'ld  large  busl- 

s-  The  Committee  concluded  that  such  a 

inctlon  was   not   valid   and    in   all   of  its 

ations  strove  to  frame  proposals  which 

lid    meet    the    needs   of   both   large   and 

btLsiness  without  providing  different 

it  ions  for  what  it  believed  to  be  artlficl- 

drawn  categories. 

COMMENTS   ON    SPECIFIC    PROVISIONS 

e  I — Consent  to  enter  into  compact  and 
mferral   of   potrers    upon  compact   com- 
ijsion 
title  I  is  structured  on  the  Magnuson  Bill 
1883  I   and  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
sent  of  Congress  to  the  existing  Multi- 
Tax  Compact. 

tlons  101  and  102  provide  for  Congres- 
:  consent  to  and  identification  of  the 
istate  Compact. 

purpo&e  of  Section  103  is  to  prevent 
rporation  from  electing  to  have  Its  In- 
tax  liability  determined  by  reference  to 
thej  allocation  and  apportionment  provisions 
of  the  existing  Compact.  Alternately,  Title 
in  provides  a  maximum  for  Income  attrlb- 
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utable  to  taxing  Jurisdiction  comptited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  Thus,  for  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
.•\ct  the  allocation  and  apportionment  rules 
of  the  propoeed  Act  rather  than  those  set 
forth  in  the  existing  Compact  would  be 
applicable. 

Thus,  Section  103  prevents  a  corporation 
from  having,  in  effect,  a  three-way  choice  In 
compact  states,  i.e..  state  law,5  apart  from 
the  Compiict.  .-Vrticle  IV  of  the  Compact,  aJid 
Title  III  of  the  proposed  federal  act.  Accord- 
ingly, Section  103  restricts  a  corporation  to 
the  choice  of  either  state  law  apart  from  the 
Compact,  or  Title  III  of  the  federal  act. 

Section  104  confers  on  the  Commission  the 
power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  federal  standards  set 
forth  In  the  .^ct  Tlie  question  of  whether 
Congress  may  delegate  this  power  to  the 
Commission  was  considered  by  the  onginal 
ad  hoc  committee.  The  ad  hoc  committee 
satisfied  Itself  with  the  advice  of  eminent 
counsel  that  this  delegation  is  constitutional. 
See  Parden  v.  Terminal  R.  oj  Alabama  Docks 
Dept.,  377  U.S.  184,  12  L.  Ed.2d  233,  84  S  Ct. 
1207    11964). 

Section  104  provides,  however,  that  no  rule 
or  regulation  adopted  by  the  Multlstate  Tax 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Co.mmlssion )  will  be  in  effect  in  any  state 
If  that  state  rejects  the  rule  or  regulation  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  it  would  use 
in  the  adoption  of  any  rule  or  regulation  In 
its  administration  of  the  tax  law  which  con- 
stitutes the  subject  matter  of  the  Commis- 
sion rule  or  regulation.  jMso,  section  104  pro- 
vides for  the  participation  of  all  the  states 
whether  or  not  regular  members  of  the  Com- 
mission m  those  deliberations  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  Commission  in  the 
adoption  of  any  rule  or  regulation.  State 
sovereignty  is  thus  preserved  by  affording 
each  state  the  opportunity  (1)  of  partlclpat- 
I'lg  in  the  rule  or  regulation  making  func- 
tion, (2)  to  administratively  reject  any  rule 
or  regulation  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
and  i3)  to  use  its  own  procedures  in  any 
proceedings  pertaining  to  the  rejection  of 
any  proposed  rule  or  regulation.  This  ap- 
proach, embodied  in  section  104.  represents 
the  rejection  of  the  original  ad  hoc  proposal, 
which  would  have  made  the  Commission's 
regulations  automatically  binding  on  all 
.?ta*es.  and  acceptance  of  the  position  that 
the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  essentially  advisory.  However,  non- 
uniformity  resulting  from  state  administra- 
tive Inaction,  if  any,  is  prevented. 

Title  II — Jurisdiction  to  tax 
Under  the  Rodino  Bill  (H.R.  1538)  the 
Jurisdictional  standard  for  net  Income  taxes 
wotild  be  applicable  only  to  "small"  corpora- 
tions but  the  jurisdictional  standard  viith  re- 
spect to  collection  of  sales  or  use  taxes  would 
be  generally  applicable.  As  with  respect  to 
ail  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Jurisdictional 
standard  propoeed  by  the  Committee  are, 
as  in  the  Ribicoff  Bill  (S,  317),  applicable 
Without  distinction  between  large  and  small 
corporations. 

In  the  case  of  net  Income  ta.xes.  this 
gave  rise  to  little  difference  of  view  among 
members  of  the  Committee.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  minimise  changes  In  existing  law,  It 
was  agreed  the  Jurisdictional  limitations  of 
Public  Law  86-272  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  interpretation  are  adequate 
for  purposes  of  the  net  income  tax  and  £ire 
preferable  to  the  ■"buslnebs  location  "  tests  of 
the  Rodino  and   Ribicoff  BUls. 

The  major  controversy  as  to  Jurisdiction 
arose  with  respect  to  the  Imposition  of  the 
obligation  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  ^n  in- 
terstate sales  of  tangible  personal  property. 
The  Rodino  and  Ribicoff  Bills  would  not  per- 
mit States  or  political  subdivisions  to  Impose 
on  a  seller  such  an  obligation  unless  the 
seller  has  a  business  location  in  the  State 
or  regularly  makes  household  deliveries  In 
the  State.  The  Talcott   Bill    (H.R.  4267),  on 


the  other  hand,  would  enlarge  regular  de- 
liveries to  cover  all  deliveries  in  the  State 
other  than  by  common  carrier  or  United 
States  mall,  and  in  addition  would  extend 
jurisdiction  to  regular  solicitation  by  means 
of  salesmen,  solicitors  or  representatives  in 
the  State,  except  where  the  solicitation  is 
solely  by  direct  mall  or  advertising  by  means 
of  newspapers,  radio,  or  television.  Thus, 
the  Talcott  Bill  in  effect  codifies  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  ScHpto,  Inc.  v.  Car- 
son and  National  Bellas  Hess,  Inc.  v.  Illinois 
Department  of  Revenue. 

The  merits  of  the  differing  standards  were 
debated  at  length.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
conflict  was  between  the  Interests  of  busi- 
ness, mainly  of  small  business,  opposing  un- 
due burdens  of  collection  of  tax  on  interstate 
sales  and  the  Interests  of  the  States  In  assur- 
ing reasonably  effective  enforcement  of  their 
tax  with  respect  to  interstate  sales.  In  ana- 
lyzing the  problems  It  became  clear,  how- 
ever, that  neither  the  Rodino  nor  the  Ribi- 
coff Bills  dealt  effectively  with  the  far  more 
important  problem  of  the  power  of  political 
subdivisions  to  impose  the  obligation  to  col- 
lect sales  and  use  tax  on  the  Interstate  seller. 
It  is  one  thing  for  the  small  interstate 
seller  to  contend  with  the  collection  require- 
ments of  50  states  and  quite  another,  and 
more  serious  matter,  for  both  small  and  large 
business  to  deal  with  the  varying  collection 
requirements  of  thousands  of  political  sub- 
divisions. The  trend  among  States  toward 
allowing  political  subdivisions  to  impose  sales 
and  use  taxes  and  to  require  collection  of 
such  taxes  by  the  seller  Is  accelerating.  The 
Committee  felt  that  this  problem  was  a 
more  serious  problem  than  the  question  of 
whether  the  Jurisdictional  standard  with  re- 
spect to  State  power  should  be  that  In  the 
Rodino  and  Ribicoff  Bills  or  that  in  the  Tal- 
cott Bill. 

Consequently,  it  was  agreed  that  tl.e  Juris- 
dictional standards  of  the  Talcott  Bill,  codi- 
fying existing  law,  should  be  adopted  but 
that  the  power  of  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  with  re.':pect  to  an  interstate  sale 
should  be  made  clearly  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  Section  405  of  the  Act,  similar  to 
Section  205  of  the  Talcott  Bill,  Tliat  Section 
provides,  as  does  Section  305  of  the  Rodino 
and  Ribicoff  Bills,  that  a  seller  need  not 
classify  interstate  sales  according  to  geo- 
graphic areas  of  a  State,  except  those  sales 
with  destinations  In  political  subdivisions  in 
which  the  seller  has  a  business  location  or 
regularly  makes  deliveries. 

By  cross-referencing  the  Jurisdictional  pro- 
visions of  Section  201  to  the  classification 
provisions  of  Section  405,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  political  subdivisions  will  be  effec- 
tively prohibited  from  Imposing  the  obliga- 
tion on  a  seller  to  collect  tax  on  an  Interstate 
sale  unless  that  seller  has  a  business  location 
or  makes  regular  deliveries  in  the  political 
subdivision.  However,  where  the  local  tax  Is 
Imposed  in  all  geographic  areas  of  the  State 
on  like  transactions  at  the  same  combined 
State  and  local  rate,  administered  by  the 
State,  and  uniformly  applied  so  that  a  seller 
would  not  be  required  to  classify  Interstate 
sales  according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 
State,  the  Jurisdictional  standard  in  Section 
201  would  apply. 

Under  the  Jurisdictional  standards  of 
Section  101  of  the  Rodino  and  Ribicoff  Bills, 
a  political  subdivision  has  power  to  impose 
the  obligation  to  collect  tax  on  an  Interstate 
sale  if  the  seller  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  State,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  Jurisdictional  standard  is  satisfied  in  the 
political  subdivision.  ITie  effect  of  the  clas- 
sification provisions  of  those  Bills  Is  obscure, 
particularly  since  they  refer  to  classification 
for  "tax  accounting"  rather  than  for  "tax 
collection"  purposes.  The  latter  term  Is  used 
in  Section  405  of  the  Act. 

The  Committee  believes  that  both  small 
and  large  business  are  more  interested  in 
limiting  the  power  of  political  subdivisions 
to    require    collection   of    tax   on    interstate 
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sales  where  there  is  not  a  clear  Jurisdictional 
presence  in  the  political  subdivision  than 
they  are  in  "roUing-back"  the  present  Judi- 
cially prescribed  Jurisdictional  standard  with 
respect  to  State-level  taxes. 

In  order  to  permit  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions to  adjust  to  the  limitations  on  the 
power  to  require  collection  of  sales  or  use 
taxes  on  interstate  sales  imposed  by  po- 
litical subdivisions.  Section  405  of  the  Act 
is  not  effective  until  July  1,  1976, 

While  Sections  101  of  the  Rodino  and  Rib- 
icoff Bills,  as  well  as  comparable  provisions 
of  the  original  Ad  Hoc  Bill,  prescribed  Juris- 
dictional standards  for  both  capital  stock 
and  gross  receipt  taxes,  the  committee  de- 
leted all  references  to  capital  stock  and 
gross  receipts  taxes  as  it  was  deemed  more 
prudent  to  lay  the  proper  foundation  in  deal- 
ing with  the  substantive  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  more  pressing  problems  of  income 
and  sales  and  use  taxes,  perhaps  as  a  future 
guide  for  resolutions  of  the  many  other  in- 
terstate business  tax  problems. 

Title  III — Maximum  Income  Attributable  to 
Taxing  Jurisdiction 

The  first  problem  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  confronted  regarding  a  uniform 
apportionment  formula  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses was  the  question  of  whether  the  formu- 
la should  include  only  two  factors,  property 
and  payroll,  or  should  include  a  third  factor, 
sales.  The  2-factor  formula  which  was  In- 
cluded for  general  application  in  the  orig- 
inal Willis  Bill  (H.R.  11798)  encountered  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  states  and  much 
of  the  business  community.  The  opposition 
of  the  states  has  remained  adamant  but  the 
application  of  the  2-factor  formula  to 
"small"  corporations  under  the  Rodino  and 
Ribicoff  Bills  has  had  continuing  support 
from  some  sectors  of  the  business  com- 
munity. 

The  Committee  agreed  from  the  outset 
that  there  shotild  be  no  distinction  between 
large  and  small  business  and  that  the 
3-factor  formula,  since  it  represented  the 
practice  of  most  of  the  states  having  cor- 
porate net  Income  taxes,  was  to  be  preferred 
to  the  2-factor  formula.  Not  only  was  it  be- 
lieved to  be  less  disruptive  of  the  revenues 
of  the  states  but  it  was  believed  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  the  results  of  separate  ac- 
counting for  which  an  apportionment  form- 
ula is  a  practical  substitute.  Moreover,  giv- 
en an  appropriate  jurisdictional  limitation, 
it  was  believed  that  the  2-factor  formula  did 
not  serve  the  interests  of  "small"  business 
in  a  significantly  better  way  than  a  3-factor 
formula. 

The  Uniform  Division  of  Income  for  Tax 
Purposes  Act  (UDITPA)  was  taken  as  a 
guide.  UDITPA  has  been  adopted  by  a  num- 
ber of  states,  although  with  variations,  and 
Is  incorporated  in  the  exL^tlng  Multlstate 
Tax  Compact.  The  Committee  felt,  however, 
that  as  part  of  Federal  legislation  which  will 
be  applicable  In  all  states,  UDITPA  should 
not  be  Incorporated  without  change  but 
that  the  occasion  should  be  taken  for  cor- 
recting some  of  the  deficiencies  in  UDITPA, 
correction  of  which  has  been  difficult  to 
achieve  through  the  Multlstate  Tax  Compact 
or  Separate  action  by  the  states. 

One  of  the  least  satisfactory  aspects  of 
UDITPA  has  been  Its  attempted  distinction 
between  "business"  and  "non-business"  In- 
come, the  latter  the  subject  of  specific  allo- 
cation rather  than  apportionment  under 
the  formula.  The  Committee  decided  that 
■with  the  exception  of  dividends  from  80'^; 
owned  subsidiaries  and  foreign  source  in- 
come all  of  the  Income  of  corporations  sub- 
ject to  the  Act  should  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  in  accordance  with  the 
apportionment  formula. 

Title  ni  sets  forth  the  ceUlng  beyond 
which  a  state  or  a  political  subdivision  can- 
not go  In  imposing  its  Income  tax  for  any 
taxable    year    on    a    corporation    taxable    In 


more  than  one  state.  References  in  the  orig- 
inal ad  hoc  bill  to  capital  stock  and  gross  re- 
ceipts taxes  have  been  deleted  for  the  rea- 
sons previously  stated.  As  in  the  original 
proposal,  the  Title  is  not  applicable  to  'ex- 
cluded corporations"  whicli  are  defined  in 
section  504.  No  state  or  political  subdivision 
is  required  to  incorporate  into  their  income 
tax  law  any  of  the  provslons  of  this  Title. 
The  limitations  imposed  on  a  state's  politi- 
cal subdivisions  are  identical  with  those  lim- 
itations Imposed  on  a  state  (Section  305) 
This  Title  ( 1 )  sets  forth  an  optional  three 
factor  apportionment  formula;  (2)  exempts 
from  state  and  local  taxation  Income  de- 
scribed in  section  951(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (section  306(a));  (3)  ex- 
empts dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  in 
which  taxpayer  owns  80"  of  the  voting 
stock  relating  thereto  and  prohibits  any  off- 
setting adjustments  related  to  such  divi- 
dends; and  (4)  assigns  all  other  dividend  In- 
come, otherwise  taxable,  to  the  commercial 
domicile.  In  the  original  ad  hoc  proposal 
all  dividends  were  subject  to  tax  at  the 
commercial  domicile  of  the  corporation. 

■The  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to 
adopt  provisions  similar  to  the  "taxable  in 
more  than  one  state"  concept  embodied  In 
UDITPA,  so  as  to  describe  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  apportionment  formula 
would  apply,  and  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  interstate  sales  were  assignable 
to  destination  or  subject  to  the  "throw- 
back" provision.  Such  concept  is  incorpo- 
rated in  Section  301(d).  Provision  is  also 
made  for  tolling  the  statute  of  limitation 
where  the  taxpayer's  liability  changes  due 
to  the  reassignment  of  sales. 

The  most  controversial  problem  considered 
by  the  Committee  was  the  question  of  the 
consolidation  or  combination  of  income  of  re- 
lated corporations,  where  one  corporation  Is 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  but 
the  other  corporation  is  not.  Conflicting  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  views  are  held 
With  respect  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
Involved.  It  does  not  seem  possible  even  to 
define  with  agreement  what  the  central  prob- 
lem is.  On  the  one  hand,  the  problem  is  con- 
ceived to  be  one  of  "nonarm's-length  deal- 
ing" between  related  corporations,  resulting 
In  Improper  shifting  of  Income  between  re- 
lated corporations,  so  that  a  State  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  only  one  of  the  related  com- 
panies may  be  unable  to  apply  the  appor- 
tionment formula  to  the  "true"  income  of 
the  taxpayer  over  which  it  has  juri,sdiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  so  called  "unitary 
business"  doctrine,  evolved  primarily  under 
the  law  of  California,  apparently  rejects  as 
its  foundation  "non-arm 's-length  dealing" 
between  related  corporations  and  relies  on  a 
"single  economic  unit"  test  applicable  in 
both  the  Intro-corporate  and  inter-corporate 
context. 

Consolidation  or  combination  of  related 
corporation  is  practiced  by  only  a  few  states. 
■Vet  a  theoretical  commitment  to  such  con- 
solidation or  combination  appears  to  be 
growing  In  appeal  to  State  tax  administra- 
tors. Some  solution  of  the  problem  is 
necessary. 

It  Is  obvious  that  If  one  or  more  States 
consolidate  related  companies  and  other 
States  do  not  the  application  of  even  a  uni- 
form apportionment  formula  will  result  in 
taxation  of  either  more  or  less  than  100  ^c  of 
the  consolidated  income.  On  the  other  hand, 
nationwide  uniformity  will  eliminate  the 
problem.  Whatever  the  standards  for  con.<;oIl- 
dation  may  be,  they  must  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied among  the  States.  Related  corporations 
should  either  be  consolidated  in  all  of  the 
States  or  In  none  of  the  States,  unless  a  par- 
ticular State  and  the  taxpayers  agree  other- 
wise. 

There  was  agreement  within  the  Commit- 
tee that  potential  "whip-sawing"  of  a  tax- 
payer should  be  eliminated.  The  Intranslent 


controversy  centered  on  whether  consolida- 
tion should  be  permitted  and  if  it  was  on 
wliat  should  be  the  standards  applicable 
to  determination  of  whether  consolidation 
w.»6  appropriate. 

Adherents  of  the  view  that  the  problem 
was  one  of  "nonarm's-length  dealing"  in- 
sisted that  consolidation  was  not  the  neces- 
sary solution  For  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses the  granting  of  power  tc  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  under  Section  482 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda  to  allo- 
cate income  and  deductions  among  related 
taxpayers  in  order  clearly  to  reflect  Income 
was  cited  as  an  inadequate  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  Ribicoff  bill  prohibits  a  State 
from  combining  or  consolidating  the  income 
of  a  corporation  over  which  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion with  income  of  a  corporation  over  which 
it  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  and  confines  the 
power  of  the  State  to  adjustments  with  re- 
spect to  transactions  so  as  to  clearly  reflect 
the  income  of  such  corporations  in  the  case 
of  any  ncn-arm's-lenpih  transactions  be- 
tween them. 

According  to  the  logic  of  the  adherents  to 
the  "unitary  business  "  doctrine  such  a  solu- 
tion Is  Irrelevant  because  "nonarm's-length 
dealing  '  is  not  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

Even  among  those  who  agreed  that  "non- 
arm's-length dealing"  was  the  central  prob- 
lem it  was  recognized  that  the  administra- 
tive problem  presented  by  reallocullon  of 
income  and  deductions  among  related  tax- 
payers, while  It  might  work  under  the  sophis- 
ticated and  elaborate  auditing  procedures  of 
the  Federal  Government,  might  well  be  un- 
workable for  the  States  and  that  consolida- 
tion under  proper  circumstances  might  be  a 
reasonable  alternative  With  considerable  re- 
luctance on  tlie  part  of  some  of  the  business 
representatives  on  the  Committee  It  was 
agreed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  rec- 
oncile the  conflicting  views  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  appropriate  standards  for  con- 
solidation, rather  than  to  insist  upon  a  solu- 
tion such  as  that  under  Section  482  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Controversy  con- 
tinued, however,  throughout  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Committee  over  the  standards 
under  which  consolidation  should  be  required 
or  permitted. 

The  initial  Ad  Hoc  Bill  sought  to  bridge  the 
differences  in  view  by  permitting  consolida- 
tion subject  to  rebuttable  presumptions 
based  upon  quantitative  tests  of  Intrngroup 
flow  of  goods  and  services.  These  stRnd^rds. 
however,  continued  to  be  controver.sial  and 
have  been  abandoned  In  the  revised  Ad  Hoc 
Bill. 

Section  301(d)  permits  apportlonable  in- 
come, at  the  option  of  either  the  state  or  the 
taxpayer,  to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  combined  apportionable  income  and  ap- 
portionment factors  of  all  corporations  of  an 
affiliated  group  of  which  the  tax-jiayer  is  a 
member.  Affiliated  group  as  used  in  section 
301  (d  I  is  defined  in  section  505  to  Include 
corporations  meeting  the  80c;  of  the  voting 
stock  ownership  test  (corporate  or  noncorpo- 
rate! exclusive  of  the  affiliated  corporations 
deriving  income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States.  This  Is  a  substantial  change 
from  the  original  .'Vd  Hoc  proposal  which  had 
contained  the  quantitative  flow  of  goods  and 
services  test  to  determine  when  a  corpora- 
tion's Income  tax  liability  .should  be  deter- 
mined on  a  combined  basis.  In  order  to  as- 
sure unifomi  application  of  combined  report- 
ing requirements  under  the  quantitative  flow 
of  g.x)ds  and  services  rebuttable  presumption 
tests,  the  original  Ad  Hoc  Bill  \<,ouid  have 
created  a  Multlstate  Tax  Appeal  Board  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Commission  to 
adjudicate  disputes  arising  under  such  pro- 
posal. Since  Section  301(d)  has  been  re- 
drafted to  permit  any  corporation  of  an  aflil. 
iated  group  to  elect  or  be  required  by  a 
state  to  file  a  combined  report,  the  need  for 
the  appeal  board  has  been  eliminated  and 
the  title  providing  for  such  agency  has  been 
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eted    I:    Aas  agreed  that  in  a  consolida- 
:i  dividends  from  affiliates  should  be  ex- 
ided  from  consolidated  Income. 
[t  was  also  agreed  that  foreign  source  In- 
e   should   be   excluded,   since   consoUda- 
n  should   legitimately  acelc  only  to  bring 
iifome  earned  within  the  United  States  Into 
consolidated   income   to  be  apportioned 
ong  the  50  States.  There  was  strong  dis- 
nt.   however,   as   to   whether  foreign 
irce  Income  should  be  defined  according 
Federal  source  rules  or  whether  sole  re- 
^ce  should  be  placed  upon  the  apportlon- 
nt  formula  to  determine  foreign  source  In- 
of   affiliated   corporations   Included    In 
consolidation, 
rhe  disagreement  with  respect  to  foreign 
so  irce    income   was   finally   resolved   by   the 
>posa!  that  in   the  case  of  affiliated   cor- 
atlons.  such  as  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
orations,     possessions     companies     and 
na  Trade  Act  Corporations  under  the  In- 
1  nal  Revenue  Code,  where  the  Internal  Re- 
ue  Service  would  of  necessity  In  each  year 
ermine  the  amount  of  foreign  source  in- 
of  such  companies  and  under  Section 
would  determine  that  such  income  was 
rly  reflected  In  such  companies,  the  Ped- 
1  rules  would  be  accepted  and  such  com- 
les  would  be  excluded  from  a  consohda- 
On  the  other  hand,  any  other  foreign 
iomestlc  company  would  be  excluded  from 
lonsolldation  only  If  at  least  30^r   of   Its 
me  was  from  foreign  sources,  determined 
separate    application    to    It    of    the    ap- 
portionment formula  under  Title  III  of  the 
For  this  purpose  the  "throw-back"  rule, 
respect  to  the  location  of  sales  for  pur- 
3  of  the  numerator  of  the  sales  fraction, 
be  inapplicable,  since  this  rule  Is  not 
pe^lnent  to  the  determination  of  where  in- 
is  earned  by  application  of  the  appor- 
ment  formula. 

hese  provisions  designed  to  eliminate  for- 
source  income  are  Incorporated  in  the 
nitlon  of  an  affiliated  corporation  in  Sec- 
SOS  of  the  Act. 
The  optional  three  factor  apportionment 
torTiuIa  consists  of  the  factors  or  property, 
pa;T0ll,  and  sales.  The  property  factor  Is 
ba^ed  upon  the  valuation  of  property  at  its 
nal  cost  and  leased  property  at  eight 
the  gross  rental.  The  payroll  factor  in- 
cliiies  the  total  amount  paid  as  compensa- 
Ptill  accountability  of  the  property  and 
or|ipensatlon  factors  Is  required  since  the 
of  the  numerators  for  the  states  in 
ch  the  corporation  Is  taxable  must  be 
same  as  the  denominator  used  in  those 
s.  This  was  not  expressly  provided  for  in 
original  ad  hoc  proposal. 
Section  304.  the  sales  factor,  achieves  full 
tpuntability  through  the  "throw-back 
which  assigns  sales  to  the  origin  state 
:he  destination  state  lacks  jurisdiction  to 
ose  tax.  Export  sales,  however,  other  than 
rt  sales  to  the  U.S.  Government,  are  as- 
to  the  foreign  destination.  The  com- 
tee  agreed  that  export  sales,  except  for 
ort  sales  to  the  U.S.  Government,  .should 
be  subject  to  the  "throw-back"  provl- 
is.  The  "throw-back"  provisions  properly 
ly  where  the  nationally  imposed  Jurisdic- 
lo^al  standards  prevent  the  destination  state 
imposing  tax.  but  such  justification  is 
ing  where  sales  have  a  destination  in  for- 
ountries,  since  such  corn'ries  are  sub- 
neither  to  the  Jurisdictional  standards 
the  uniform  apportionment  formula  im- 
d  on  the  states 

e  sales  factor  Is  generally  defined  as  the 
fraction  the  numerator  of  which  i.s  the  sales 
he  corporation  which  are  located  In  the 
state  during  the  tax  year  and  the  denomina- 
of  which  is  the  total  sales  by  the  corpora- 
everywhere  during  the  tax  year.  The 
oriilnal  ad  hoc  proposal  did  not  contain  any 
spe  :lal  provision  for  either  sales  to  the  United 
Sta  :«s  Government  or  to  foreign  countries. 

S  ales  of  services  are  assigned  to  the  state 
whi  re  services  are  performed  based  on  direct 
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costs  of  performance  and  receipts  from  ren- 
tals of  tangible  personal  property  are  assigned 
to  location  of  the  property.  Sales  of  real 
estate,  if  tlie  corporation  is  engaged  primarily 
In  the  sale  of  real  estate,  are  assigned  to  lo- 
cation of  the  real  estate.  Sales  of  other  tangi- 
ble personal  property  are  assigned  on  a  desti- 
nation basis.  All  other  receipts  are  eliminated 
from  both  the  denominator  and  numerator 
of    the    sales    factor. 

Section  305  of  the  Act  is  based  upon  Sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Rodino  Bill. 

As  discussed  earlier.  Section  306.  dealing 
with  exclusions  from  apportionable  income, 
exempts  foreign  source  income  and  assigns 
dividends  received  from  subsidiaries  meeting 
the  80  ,  ownership  test  to  the  taxpayer's 
commercial  domicile.  Offsetting  adjustments 
for  Interest  and  other  expenses  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Title  IVSa'.es  and   u.v:  a'Xf^ 

Uniform  standards  with  respect  to  sales 
and  use  taxes  were  perhaps  less  controversial 
than  any  of  the  areas  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee addressed  itself.  The  Committee  was 
largely  able  to  agree  on  the  standards  con- 
tained in  the  Rodino,  RibicofT  and  Talcott 
Bills,  with  some  modifications  deemed  to  be 
an  Improvement. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  in  the  draft  are 
comparable  to  the  provisions  m  the  original 
ad  hoc  bill,  and  the  Talcott  BUI.  Section 
401  lai  defines  a  location  of  a  sale  to  be  In 
the  destination  state  and  permits  a  con- 
tiguous state  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  collection  agreements 
as  provided  for  in  Section  406.  Section  406 
in  turn,  when  authorized  by  state  law  and 
reciprocal  agreement,  requires  a  seller  with 
a  business  location  to  collect  use  tax  on  sales 
he  makes  into  a  state  which  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction  to  require  collection  under  Sec- 
tio.i  201.  Section  401(b)  provides  a  use  tax 
credit  for  prior  sales  taxes  to  another  state. 
Section  401(Ci  provides  for  a  refund  for  the 
overpayment  of  a  use  tax.  Section  401(d) 
places  a  limitation  on  credit  for  prior  taxes 
for  the  respective  taxes  which  are  measured 
by  periodic  payments  made  under  a  lease. 
Section  401  (ei  exempts  vehicles  and  motor 
fi;eis  from  the  provisions  of  Title  IV. 

Section  402  is  the  same  as  Section  202  of 
the  Talcott  Bill.  It  exempts  household  goods 
and  mo^or  vehicles  from  use  tax  If  acquired 
and  used  by  the  person  for  a  period  of  90 
days  or  more  before  he  brings  the  property 
ivto  the  state  for  use  there  as  a  resident. 

Section  403  deals  with  the  treatment  of 
•ransportatlon  charges  with  respect  to  Inter- 
state sales.  This  section  conforms  to  Section 
203  of  the  Talcott  Bill  without  precluding 
a  state  from  requiring  an  instate  purchaser 
to  pay  tax  on  freight  charges. 

Section  404  concerns  the  use  tax  collection 
liability  of  sellers  on  sales  claimed  to  be  ex- 
empt by  the  purchaser.  It  relieves  the  seller 
from  any  liability  If  the  purchaser  of  the 
property  furnishes  to  the  .seller  a  certificate 
or  other  written  form  of  evidence  Indicating 
that  the  property  is  acquired  for  an  exempt 
purpoee. 

Section  405  has  been  commented  on  in  ref- 
er?nc3  to  Jurisdictional  limitations  providetl 
in  Section  201.  It  should  be  noted  that  while 
Section  405  bv  its  language  only  precludes 
classification  of  interstate  sales  for  use  tax 
collection  purposes  by  a  seller,  the  purpose 
of  Section  405  is  to  require  uniform  state  col- 
lection and  administration  of  local  sales  or 
use  taxes  Imposed  on  interstate  sales  Be- 
cause the  provisions  of  Section  405  mav  have 
some  significant  effect  on  local  revenues. 
Section  523  postpones  its  effective  date  to  on 
or  after  July  1,  1976. 

Title  V — Definitions  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
vis  ions 
The  deflnltlotts  contained  In  part  A  of  this 
Title  generally  are  those  set  forth  In  the  orig- 
inal ad  hoc  proposal  which  were  based  upon 
the  definitions  contAlned  in  Part  A.  Title  V 


of  the  Rodino  and  Riblcoff  Bills,  with  minor 
changes  except  any  references  to  gross  re- 
ceipts or  capital  stock  taxes  are  deleted  from 
the  definitions.  Section  501  defines  a  net  in- 
come tax.  Section  502,  a  sales  tax,  and  Sec- 
tion 503,  a  use  tax.  Section  504  defines  an 
excluded  corporation  which  term  is  used  in 
Section  301(a)  to  delineate  the  scope  of  Ti- 
tle III,  Thus,  the  income  tax  provisions  of 
the  proposed  bill  do  not  pertain  to  an  ex- 
cluded corporation.  An  excluded  corporation 
generally  Includes  various  financial  organi- 
zations and  public  utilities. 

Section  505  defines  an  affiliated  corporation 
and  is  based  upon  Section  1504  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  with  changes  In  struc- 
ture and  modifications  to  take  into  account 
companies  controlled  by  a  noncorporate  com- 
mon owner.  The  term  "affiliated  corporation" 
defines  corporations  which  can  be  required 
or  permitted  to  file  a  combined  report,  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  301(d).  There  Is  excepted 
from  an  affiliated  corporation  (1)  excluded 
corporations  defined  in  Section  504.  (2)  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  as  defined 
in  Section  921  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
(3)  possession  companies  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 931  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  (4) 
corporations  entitled  to  the  special  deduction 
for  China  Trade  Act  corporations  under  Sec- 
tion 941  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and 
(5 1  corporations  substantially  all  of  the  In- 
come of  which  Is  derived  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States, 

Section  506  defines  sale  to  Include  leases 
and  rental  payments  under  leases  for  the 
purposes  of  Title  IV.  Section  507  defines  an 
interstate  sale  and  Section  508  defines  desti- 
nation. Section  509  defines  business  location. 
This  term  Is  used  in  the  Act  only  In  regard 
to  sales  and  use  tax  Jurisdiction.  Section  510 
defines  the  location  of  property  and  Section 
511  defines  the  location  of  an  employee  for 
Title  in  Income  apportionment  purposes. 
Section  512  defines  state  and  Section  513, 
state  law.  Section  514,  taxable  year.  Section 
515,  compensation.  Section  516,  commercial 
domicile  and  Section  517  defines  dividends. 

Part  (b)  of  Title  V  contains  the  miscel- 
laneous provisions.  Section  518  permits  the 
imposition  of  franchise  tax  as  a  revenue 
measure  even  though  technically  Imposed  on 
the  privilege  of  engaging  exclusively  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Section  519  prohibits  geo- 
graphical discrimination.  Section  520  indi- 
cates that  the  proposed  act  does  not  repeal 
Public  Law  86-272  with  respect  to  any  per- 
son or  to  Increase  or  otherwise  effect  the 
power  of  any  state  or  political  subdivision  to 
Impose  or  assess  a  net  income  tax  with  re- 
spect to  an  excluded  corporation.  Section  521 
prohibits  out  of  state  audit  charges.  Section 
522  limits  the  liability  with  respect  to  unas- 
sessed  taxes  which  a  state  or  political  sub- 
division would  have  no  power  to  Impose  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  ol  the  proposed 
Act.  Section  523  pertains  to  effective  dates. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  will  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment  unless  otherwise 
provided.  Section  405  (pertaining  to  local 
sales  and  use  taxes)  Is  to  be  effective  on  or 
after  July  1,  1976,  and  the  Act  Is  effective 
for  unassessed  taxes  as  provided  in  Section 
522. 

S,  3333 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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TITLE  I— CONSENT  TO  ENTER  INTO  COM- 
PACT AND  CONFERRAL  OF  POWERS  UP- 
ON COMPACT  COMMISSION 

CONSENT  TO  COMPACT 

Sec  101.  Congress  consents  to  any  two  or 
more  states  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
Into  the  Multlstate  Tax  Compact  described 
in  section  102  of  this  Act.  The  consent 
granted  herein  shall  be  retroactive  to  the 
date  of  entry  into  such  Compact  by  any 
State  if  such  date  of  entry  is  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  COMPACT 

Set  102.  The  Compact  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion iOl  is  the  Multlstate  Tax  Compact  which 
has  been  entered  Into  by  two  or  more  s*ate? 
prior  to  January  1,  1971,  and  i^hich  con- 
tai'is  the  following  in  Article  I  thereof — 

"The  purposes  of  this  Compact  are  to: 

"1.  Facilitate  proper  determination  of  state 
and  local  tax  llabUIty  of  multlstate  taxpav- 
ers,  including  the  equitable  apportionment 
of  tax  bases  and  settlement  of  apportion- 
ment disputes. 

"2.  Promote  uniformity  or  compatibility 
in  significant  components  of  tax  systems. 

"3.  Facilitate  taxpayer  convenience  and 
compliance  In  the  filing  of  tax  returns  and 
In  other  phases  of  tax  administration. 

"4.  Avoid  duplicative  taxation," 

LIMITATION    ON    CKRTAIN    COMPACT    PROVISIONS 

Sec,  103.  No  corporation  may  make,  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  In  which  It  Is 


taxable  In  more  than  one  State  for  income 
tax  purposes  within  the  meaning  of  section 
301(c)  of  this  Act,  the  election  provided  for 
In  Article  IIKl)  to  apportion  and  allocate 
income  In  accordance  with  Article  IV  of  the 
Compact. 

ADDITIONAL    POWERS 

Sec.  104.  In  addition  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Multlstate  Tax  Commission 
by  the  Compact  consented  to  in  section  101, 
the  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  administration  of  Titles  III 
through  V  of  this  Act.  The  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  by  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions — 

(a)  Any  rule  or  regulation  shall  be  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  section  2  of  Article  VII  of  the  Com- 
pact: Provided,  hoivcver.  That  the  notice  re- 
quired therein  shall  be  given  to  each  State. 

(b)  Any  rule  or  regulation  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  m  a  State  as  it  would 
have  if  it  were  adopted  by  a  Federal  adminis- 
trative agency  empowered  to  adopt  a  similar 
rule  or  regulation,  unless  within  180  days 
after  the  adoption  thereof  by  the  Multlstate 
Tax  Commission  it  has  been  rejected  by  the 
State  in  a  rule  or  regulation  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State's  procedure  for  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  or  regulatlcn  pertaining 
to  the  same  subject  matter. 

(c)  No  rule  or  regulation  adopted  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  effective  prior  to 
180  days  after  adoption  of  this  Act, 

Id)  The  bylaws  of  the  Multlstate  Tax 
Commission,  established  by  Article  VI  of 
the  Compact  shall  contain — ■ 

(II  Procedures  for  States  wlilch  have  not 
adopted  the  Compact  to  become  associate 
members  of  the  Commission,  said  procedures 
to  be  substantially  the  same  as  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bvlaws  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1971. 

(21  Procedures  f'.ir  designation,  by  the 
Governor  of  each  associate  member  State,  of 
the  tax  administrator  empowered  to  exercise 
voting  rights  on  behalf  of  such  State. 

1 3)  A  provislc^n  granlint:  to  each  associate 
member,  with  respect  to  any  Commission  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  same 
voting  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission 

(4)  A  provision  that  any  action  taken 
hereunder  must  be  approved  both  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  number  of  members  and  by 
those  members  representing  a  majority  of  the 
total  population  of  the  member  State  as  al- 
lowed by  the  latest  Federal  census:  Provided, 
kou-ercr.  That  "member"  shall  Include  both 
an  associate  member  and  a  regular  member. 

(5)  A  provision  that  the  voting  rights  of 
associate  member  States  shall  be  subject  to 
the  a.snciate  members  having  contributed  to 
the  Conimission  an  amount  to  be  established 
by  tlic  Conimi-s.sion,  such  amount  to  be  no 
greater  than  tlie  amount  which  wduld  have 
been  apportioned  to  such  State  if  all  asso- 
ciate members  were  regular  members. 

TITLE  II--- JURISDICTION  TO  TAX 

Jt  RISaiCnONAL  STANDARUb 

Sec.  201.  No  .State  ir  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  ha\e  power  to  require  a  per- 
son to  collect  and  r  mil  a  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  unless  the  person:  (1)  has 
a  business  location  in  the  State;  or  (2)  regu- 
larly makes  deliveries  in  the  Stale  other  than 
by  common  carrier  or  United  States  mail; 
or  (3 1  regularly  engages  in  the  State  in 
solicitation  of  orders  for  the  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  by  means  of  salesmen, 
solicitors,  or  representatives  (unless  such 
solicitation  of  orders  is  carried  on  solely  by 
direct  mail  or  advertising  by  means  of  news- 
papers, radio,  or  televisli  ni . 

A  State  or  political  subdivision  shall  have 
power,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  Section 
405  of  this  Act,  to  require  seller  collection  of 
a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an  Inter- 
state sale  of  tangible  personal  property,  if  it 


is  not  denied  the  power  to  do  so  under  the 

preceding  sentence 

TITLE    III— MAXIMUM    INCO.ME    ATTRIB-- 

UTABLE    TO    TAXING    JURISDICTION 
apportionment;    taxable    in    a    state;    com- 
bined   REPORTING 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Optional  Three  Factor 
FoHML'LA.— A  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  not  impose  for  a.iv  taxable  vear 
on  a  corporation  taxable  in  more  than 'one 
State,  other  than  an  excluded  corporation  a 
net  income  tax  measured  by  an  amount  of 
net  income  in  excess  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  (1)  multiplying  the  corporation's 
apportio.iable  income  by  an  apportionment 
•  ractlon,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  sum 
of  the  property  factor,  the  pavroll  factor 
and  the  ^ales  factor,  excluding  those  faciors 
which  have  negligible  denominator,  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  three  reduced  bv 
the  number  of  factors  which  are  excluded 
an(l  (2)  in  the  State  of  Uxpaver's  commer- 
cial domicile  only,  such  dividends  as  are  as- 
:=lgnaole  thereto  under  section  306(b) 

A  negligible  denominator  is  one  which  U 
le,s  than  10-,  of  one-third  of  the  corpora- 
tion s  net  income,. 

(b)  Apportionable  Income.— For  this 
.ourpose  the  apportionable  income  to  which 
the  apportionment  fraction  is  applied  shall 
be  such  corporation's  net  income  for  that 
taxab.e  year  as  determined  under  State  law 
w-lth   the  exceptions  provided  for  m  section 

(c)  Taxable  in  More  Than  One  State; 
TAXABLE  in  a  STATE.-Por  purposes  of  this 
Title,  a  corporation  is  taxable  in  more  than 
one  State  if  (i)  m  more  than  one  State  it  is 
subject  to  a  net  income  tax.  a  franchise  tax 
measured  by  net  Income,  a  franchise  tax  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  business,  or  a  capital 
stock  tax.  or  (2)  more  than  one  SUte  has 
Jurisdiction  to  subject  the  corporation  to  a 
net  income  tax  regardless  of  whether  in 
lact.  that  State  does  or  does  not 

For  purposes  of  this  'Htle,  a  corporation  is 
taxable  in  a  State  if  (i)  m  that  State  It  is 
subject  to  a  net  income  tax,  a  franchise  tax 
mea.sured  by  net  income,  a  franchise  tax  fur 
the  privilege  of  doing  business,  or  a  capita' 
stock  tax  or  (2)  that  State  has  Jurisdiction 
to  subject  the  corporation  to  a  net  Income 
tax  regardless  of  whether,  in  fact,  that  State 
does  or  does  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  statute  of  llmiutlons 
in  a  State  for  the  filing  of  amended  returns 
and  claims  for  refunds,  if  it  is  subsequently 
determined  that  a  corporation  is  taxible  n  k 
State  for  which  a  return  was  not  orlglnallv 
filed,  such  corporation  mav  file  amended  re- 
turns and  claims  for  refunds  in  any  State  to 
which  sale.s  have  been  as.5igned  iiuder  the 
provisions  of  Section  304(b)  (2)  of  this  Act 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  sales 
factor  by  reassigning  such  sales. 

(d)  Combined  Reporting.— Any  state  mav 
require  the  apportioned  income  of  a  corpo- 
ration to  be  determined  bv  reference  to  the 
combined  Income  aid  apportionment  fac- 
tors of  all  corporations  of  the  affiliated  group 
of  which  the  corporation  is  a  member  Anv 
member  of  an  affiliated  group  mav  elect  to 
determine  its  apportioned  income  for  anv 
state  by  reference  to  the  combined  ii.come 
and  apportionment  factors  of  all  corpora- 
tions of  the  affiliated  group. 

property  factor 
Sec.  302  (a)  In  Generai  — The  property 
factor  is  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
IS  the  average  value  of  the  real  and  tangible 
personal  property  which  is  located  in  a  State 
and.  whether  owned  or  rented,  is  used  in  that 
State  by  the  corporation  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  IS  the  sum  of  the  corporation's 
property  factor  numerators  as  determined 
under  this  section  for  such  year  for  all  stares 
in  which  the  corporation  is  taxable.  The  de- 
nominator of  the  propertv  factor  shall  not 
include  the  value  of  any  property  located  in  a 
state  m  which  the  corporation  is  not  taxa- 
ble. 
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ibi     Vai-uation. — Property    owi.ed    by    the 
-rporatlon  shall   be    valued   at   its  original 
■at   Property  leased  to  the  corporation  shall 
valued  at  eight  times  the  gross  rents  pay- 
ile   by   the  corporation  during  the  taxable 
ar  without  any  deduction  for  amounts  re- 
ived  by   the   corporation   from   subrentals. 
The  average  value  of  property  shall  be  de- 
rmlned  by  averaging  the  values  at  the  be- 
nning  and  ending  of  the  taxable  year  but 
■'■  State  tax  administrator  may  require  or 
permit  the  averaging  of  monthly"  values  dur- 
,  the  taxable  period  if  reasonably  required 
reflect  properly  the  average  value  of  the 
rporation's  property. 

P^yP.OLI.    FACTOR 

Sec.  303.  '  a  i  In  General. — The  payroll  fac- 
t  or  is  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is 
the  total  amount  paid  in  the  State  during  the 
tixable  year  by  the  corporation  as  com- 
^nsation  and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
e  sum  of  the  corporation's  payroll  factor 
um.erators  as  determined  under  this  section 
all  states  m  which  the  corporation  is  tax- 
le 

If  an  employee  is  located  In  any  state  in 
hich  the  corporation  Is  not  taxable,  the 
jmpensatlon  paid  to  that  employee  shall 
Dt  be  Included  in  either  the  numerator  or 
le  denominator  of  the  corporation's  pay- 
•11  factor  for  any  state  or  political  sub- 
vision. 

(bi    Location     of     CompensatI'.n.— Com- 

is.ition  is  paid  m  the  State  If: 

( 1 1    the    employee's    service    is    performed 

tirely  within,  the  State. 

i2\    the    employee's    service    is    performed 

th  wuhm  and  without  the  State,  but  the 
■Ice  performed  without  the  State  Is  in- 
dental  to  the  employee's  service  within  the 
ate;  or 

3 1   some  of  the  employee's  service  Is  per- 
rmed  in  the  State  and  lai  the  base  of  op- 
ations  or.  if  there  Is  no  base  of  operations, 
le  place  from  which  the  employee's  service 
directed  or  controlled  Is  in  the  State,  or  i  b) 
base   of    operations   or    the    place   from 
ich   the   service   Is  directed   or  controlled 
lot  In  any  State  In  which  some  part  of  the 
vice    Is    performed,    but    the    employee's 
.-idence  Is  In  the  State. 

SALES    FACTOR 

Sec.  304.  lai  General.— The  sales  factor  is 
fr.ictlon.  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
.les  of  the  corporation  which  are  located  la 
.e  State  during  the  tax  year,  and  the 
■nominator  of  which  is  the  total  sales  bv  the 
i  rporatlon  everywhere  during  the  tax  "year, 
'bt  Location  of  Sales  of  Tangible  'Per- 
nal  Property. — Sales  of  tangible  personal 
^perty  are  Included  in  the  numerator  of  a 
.te  If: 

'  1 1  the  property  Is  delivered  or  shipped  to 
purchaser  within  the  State,  and  the  cor- 
Tatlon  is  taxable  in  the  State,  regardless 
the  f.o.b.  point  or  other  conditions  of  the 
■;:  or 

2)    the  property  is  shipped  from  an  office, 
-e.  warehouse,  factory,  or  other  place  of 

3%e  In  the  State  and  the  property  is 
ivered  or  shipped  to  a  purchaser  within  a 
ite  In  which  the  corporation  Is  not  taxable, 
t^he  purchaser  is  the  United  States  Govern- 
■~t  and  the  property  is  delivered  or  shipped 
3  place  outside  the  United  States,  includ- 
l  the  Disthct  of  Columbia,  Other  than  such 
es  to  the  United  States  Government,  sales 

tangible    personal    property    which    are 

vered  or  shipped  to  a  place  outside  the 
ited  States,  including  the  District  of  Co- 
nbla,  are  not  included  In  the  numerator  of 
tate. 

c)  Location  of  Certain  Other  Sales. — 
1 )  Sales  of  services  shall  be  Included  in 
■  numerator  of  the  State  in  which  the 
vice  is  performed.  Sales  of  services  ren- 
■ed  In  two  or  more  States  shall,  for  the 
lose  of  the  numerator  of  the  sales  factor. 
divided  between  those  States  in  propor- 
to  the  direct  costs  of  performance  in- 
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curred  m  each  such  State  by  the  taxpayer 
in  rendering  the  services. 

1 2)  Saled  of  real  property,  if  the  corpo- 
ration U  engaged  primarily  in  the  business 
cf  selling  real  property,  are  Included  In  the 
numerator  of  the  State  in  which  the  prop- 
erty is  located. 

i3)  Sales  which  consist  of  receipts  from 
the  rental  of  tangible  personal  property  shall 
be  con,'ldered  to  be  located  in  the  State  In 
which  the  property  Is  located. 

(d)  All  Other  Sales.— All  gros*  receipts, 
other  than  those  described  in  subsections' 
(bi  and  ic)  of  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  both  the  numerator  and  the 
denominator  of  the  sales  factor. 

local  taxes 
Sec.  305.  The  maximum  Income  of  a  cor- 
poration attributable  to  a  political  sub- 
division for  tax  purposes  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  this  Title  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  the  poUticai  subdivision  were  a 
State;  e.Kcept  that  the  denominators  of  the 
corporation's  property  factor,  payroll  factor, 
and  sales  factor  shall  be  the  denominators 
applicable  to  all  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions. For  this  purpo.'ie  the  numerators 
of  the  corporation's  property  factor,  payroll 
factor,  and  sales  factor  shall  be  determined 
by  treating  every  reference  to  a  State  as  a 
reference  to  the  political  subdivision. 

EXCLUSIONS    from    APPORTIONABLE    INCOME 

Sec.  306.   la)    Exclusion  of  Income  Con- 

Slt'FRED    TO    BE    FOREIGN    SOURCE    INCOME.— The 

apportionable  income  of  a  taxpayer  shall  not 
include  Income  described  in  Section  951(a) 
il)  of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Cwde 

(b)  Corporate  Dividends. — The  apportion- 
able Income  of  a  taxpayer  shall  not  include 
income  derived  from  dividends  paid  by  a 
corporation  in  which  taxpayer  owns  at  least 
80";  of  the  voting  stock;  dividends  oiherwlse 
taxable  shall  be  assigned  to  the  State  of 
taxpayer's  commercial  domicile  and  may  be 
subjected  to  a  net  income  tax  only  in  such 
State;  no  State  shall,  by  reason  of  not  in- 
cluding such  dividends  in  apportionable  in- 
come, make  any  offsetting  adjustment  of  an 
otherwise  allcvable  deduction. 

TITLE   IV— SALES   AND   USE   TAXES 
reduction   of    mltltiple   ta.\ation 
Sec.  401.   (a)    Location  of  Sales. — A  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  may  Impose 
a  sales  tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a  sales 
or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale 
of    tangible    pergonal    property   onlv    if    the 
de.stinatlon  of  the  sale  Is — 
li    in  that  State,  or 

(2i  in  a  contiguous  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  contiguous  State  for  which  the 
tax  Is  required  to  be  collected  under  recipro- 
cal collection  agreements  as  authorized  under 
Section  406. 

I  b  I  Credit  for  Prior  Taxes.— The  amount 
of  any  use  tax  imposed  v^ith  respect  to  tangi- 
ble personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  previously 
incurred  and  paid  by  a  person  with  respect 
to  the  property  on  account  of  liability  to 
another  State  or  political  subdivision  ttiere.jf. 
ic)  Refund.— A  person  who  pays  a  use 
tax  imposed  with  respect  to  tangible  per- 
sonal property  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund 
from  the  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
cf  Imposing  the  tax.  up  to  the  amount  of 
the  tax  so  paid,  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  sub- 
sequently paid  with  respect  to  the  same 
property  on  account  of  prior  llabllitv  to  an- 
other State  or  political  subdivision 'thereof. 
Fcr  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  person 
seeking  the  refund  from  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  Imposing  the  tax  shall  applv  for 
the  refund  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
payment  of  the  sales  or  use  tax  to  such  other 
State  or  political  subdivision. 

(d)  Limitation  of  Credit  for  Prior  Tax- 
is.— A  credit  or  refund  otherwise  permitted 
under  subsections  (b)  and  ic)  shall  not  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  taxes  which  are 
measured  by  periodic  payments  made  under  a 


lease  to  the  extent  that  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
the  other  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of were  also  measured  by  periodic  payments 
made  under  a  lease  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
possession,  storage,  use,  or  other  consump- 
tion of  the  property  in  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  imposing  the  tax. 
(e)  Vehicles  and  Motor  Fuels. — 
(1)   Vehicles.— Nothing  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  Impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  vehicles  that  are  registered  In  the  State. 
i2)   Fuels. — Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  Impose  or  require  the  col- 
lection of  a  sales  or   use   tax   with  respect 
to  motor  fuels  consumed  in  the  State. 
exemptions  for  household  goods,  including 

MOTOR    vehicles,    IN    THE    CASE    OF    PERSONS 
who  ESTABLISH  RESIDENCE 

Sec.  402.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  impose  a  sales  tax,  use  tax.  or 
other  nonrecurring  tax  measured  by  cost  or 
value  with  respect  to  household  goods,  in- 
cluding motor  vehicles,  brought  into  the 
State  by  a  person  who  establishes  residence 
In  that  State  if  the  goods  were  acquired  and 
used  by  that  person  ninety  days  or  more  be- 
fore use  of  the  property  in  the  State  in  which 
he  establishes  such  residence. 

TREAT.MENT   OF   TRANSPORTATION    CHARGES    WITH 
RESPECT   TO    INTERSTATE    SALES 

Sec  403.  'Where  the  freight  charges  or  oth- 
er charges  for  transporting  tangible  personal 
property  from  the  seller  or  supplier  directly 
to  the  purchaser  incidental  to  an  interstate 
sale  are  separately  stated  in  writing  by  the 
seller  to  the  purchaser,  to  the  extent  that 
such  charges  do  not  exceed  a  reasonable 
charge  for  transportation  by  facilities  of  the 
seller  or  the  charge  for  the  transportation  by 
the  carrier  when  the  transportation  is  by 
other  than  the  seller's  facilities,  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  require  the  seller 
to  Include  such  charges  in  the  measure  of 
a  sales  or  use  tax  i.mpcsed  and  collected  by 
the  seller  with  re.spect  to  the  sale  or  use  of 
the  property. 

LIABILITY  OF  SELLERS  ON  EXEMPT  SALES 

Sec.  404.  No  seller  shall  be  liable  for  the 
collection  or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangi- 
ble personal  property  if  the  purchaser  of 
such  property  furnishes  or  has  furnished  to 
the  ..elier  a  certificate  or  other  written  form 
of  evidence  Indicating  the  basis  for  exemp- 
tion, or  the  reason  the  seller  is  not  required 
to  pay  or  collect  the  tax.  Any  such  certifi- 
cate or  writing  shall  give  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  purchaser,  his  registration  num- 
ber. If  any,  and  shall  be  signed  bv  the  ptir- 
chaser  or  his  representative. 

LOCAL     SALES     AND     USE     TAXES 

Skc.  405.  No  seller  shall  be  required  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to  clas- 
sify Interstate  sales  for  use  tax  collection 
purposes  according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 
State  in  any  manner  other  than  to  account 
for  Interstate  sales  with  destinations  in  po- 
litical subdivisions  m  which  the  seller:  (1) 
has  a  business  location;  or  (2)  regularly 
makes  deliveries  other  than  by  common  car- 
rier or  United  States  mail. 

■Where  in  all  geographic  areas  of  a  State 
sales  and  use  taxes  are  imposed  on  like  trans- 
actions at  the  same  combined  State  and  local 
rate,  are  administered  by  the  State,  and  are 
otherwise  applied  uniformly  so  that  a  seller 
is  not  required  to  classify  Interstate  sales 
according  to  geographic  areas  of  the  State 
in  any  manner  whatsoever,  such  sales  or  use 
taxes,  whether  Imposed  by  the  State  or  by 
political  subdivisions,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Jurisdictional  rule  of  Section  201  of  this  Act. 

RECIPROCAL   COLLECTION   AGREEMENTS 

Sec  406.  When  authorized  by  State  law. 
reciprocal  agreements  may  be  made  between 
two  contiguous  States  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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quiring  a  seller  with  a  business  location  in 
one  of  the  States  to  collect  applicable  State 
use  tax  for,  and  to  remit  that  tax  to,  the 
other  State  Into  which  the  seller  makes  sales 
of  tangible  personal  property,  even  though 
he  is  otherwise  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  other  State  under  Section  201 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— DEFINITIONS  AND  MISCELLANE- 
OUS PROVISIONS 
Part  A — Definitions 

NET  INCOME  TAX 

Sec  501.  A  "net  Income  tax"  is  a  tax  which 
is  imposed  on  or  measured  by  net  Income.  In- 
cluding any  tax  which  is  imposed  on  or  meas- 
ured by  an  amount  arrived  at  by  deducting 
from  gross  income  expenses  one  or  more  forms 
of  which  are  not  specifically  and  directly  re- 
lated to  particular  transactions. 

SALES  TAX 

Stc.  502.  A  "sales  tax"  is  any  tax  imposed 
with  respect  to  sales,  and  measured  by  the 
sales  price  of  tangible  personal  property  or 
services  with  respect  thereto,  which  is'  re- 
quired by  State  law  to  be  stated  separately 
from  the  sales  price  by  the  seller,  or  which  is 
customarily  stated  separately  from  the  sales 
price. 

USE   TAX 

Sec.  503.  A  "use  tax"  is  any  nonrecurring 
tax.  other  than  a  sales  tax,  which  is  imposed 
on  or  with  respect  to  the  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right  or  power  over  tangible  per- 
sonal property  incident  to  the  ownership  of 
that  property  or  the  leasing  of  that  property 
from  another,  including  any  consumption, 
keeping,  retention,  or  other  use  of  tangible 
personal  property. 

excluded  CORPORATION 

Sec  504.  A  financial  organization  or  a  pub- 
lic utility  is  an  excluded  corporation.  "Finan- 
cial organization"  means  any  bank,  trust 
company,  savings  bank,  industrial  bank,  land 
bank,  safe  deposit  company,  private  banker, 
savings  and  loan  association,  credit  union,  co- 
operative bank,  small  loan  company,  sales  fi- 
nance company,  investment  company,  or  any 
type  of  Insurance  company.  "Public  utility" 
means  any  business  emity  (1)  which  owns  or 
operates  any  plant,  equipment,  property, 
franchise,  or  license  for  the  transmission  of 
communications,  traiisportatlon  of  goods  or 
persons,  except  by  pipe  line,  or  the  produc- 
tion, transmission,  sale,  delivery,  or  furnish- 
ing of  electricity,  water  or  steam;  and  (2) 
whose  rates  of  charges  for  goods  or  s^vices 
have  been  established  or  approved  by  a  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  government  or  govern- 
mental agency. 

AFFILIATED  CORPORATION 

Sec  505.  (a)  Two  or  more  corporations  are 
"affiliated"  if  they  are  included  corporations 
as  defined  herein  and  if  they  are  members  of 
the  same  group  comprised  of  one  or  more 
corporate  members  connected  through  stock 
ownership  with  a  common  owner,  which  may 
be  either  corporate  or  noncorporate,  In  the 
following  manner — 

(1)  At  least  80'^  of  the  voting  stock  of 
each  member  other  than  the  common  own- 
er is  owned  directly  by  one  or  more  of  the 
other  members;  and 

(2)  At  least  80'-  of  the  voting  stock  of  at 
least  one  of  the  members  other  than  the 
common  owner  is  owned  directly  by  the  com- 
mon owner. 

The  fact  that  a  corporation  Is  an  "ex- 
cluded corporation"  as  defined  in  section  504 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing whether  two  or  more  other  corporations 
are  "affiliated". 

(b)  The  term  "included  corporation" 
means  any  corporation  except — 

(1)  Excluded  corporations  as  defined  In 
Section  504. 

(2)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tions as  defined  in  Section  921  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 


soil 


(3)  Possessions  companies  as  defined  in 
Section  931  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

14)  Corporations  entitled  to  the  special 
deduction  for  China  Trade  Act  Corporations 
under  Section  941  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

(5)  Corporations,  substantially  all  of  the 
income  of  which  is  derived  from  sources 
without  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose 
substantially  all  of  the  income  of  a  corpora- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  derived  from 
sources  without  the  United  States  if  the  sum 
of  the  apportionment  fractions  of  such  cor- 
poration for  all  States  under  Title  III  of 
this  Act,  without  the  application  of  Sec- 
tion 304(b)  (21  thereof,  averages  less  than 
one-tenth  (lO^r)  per  year  for  the  current 
year  and  the  two  preceding  years,  or  such 
lesser  number  of  years  as  the  corporation  was 
in  existence.  The  United  States,  as  used  in 
this  paragraph,  means  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Coluinbia. 

SALE 

Sec  506,  For  the  purpose  of  Title  IV  only, 
the  term  "sale  "  shall  be  deemed  to  Include 
leases  and  rental  payments  under  lea.ses, 

INTERSTATE    .SALE 

Sec  507.  An  "Interstate  sale"  i:;  a  sale  in 
v.hlch  the  tangible  personal  propprtv  sold 
is  shipped  or  delivered  to  the  purchaser  In 
the   State  from  a  point  outside  that  State. 

DESTINATION 

Sec.  508.  The  destination  of  a  sale  is  in  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  which  pos- 
session of  the  property  is  physically  trans- 
ferred to  the  purcha^^r.  or  to  wlilch  the 
property  is  shipped  to  the  purchaser,  regard- 
less of  the  f.o.b.  point  or  other  conditions 
of  the  sale. 

BUSINESS   LOCATION 

Sec  509.  (a)  General  Rule. — A  person 
shall  be  considered  to  have  a  business  loca- 
tion within  a  State  only  if  that  person — 

(1)  owns  or  leases  real  property  within 
the  State,  or 

(2)  has  one  or  more  employees  located  In 
the  State,  or 

(3)  regularly  maintains  a  stock  of  tangible 
personal  property  in  the  Stat*  for  sale  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  business,  or 

(4)  regularly  leases  to  others  tangible  per- 
sonal property  for  use  In  the  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3) ,  property 
which  is  on  consignment  in  the  hands  of 
a  consignee,  and  which  is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  consignee  on  his  own  account,  shall  no"t 
be  considered  as  stock  maintained  by  the 
consignor. 

If  a  person  has  a  business  location  in  a 
State  solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4),  he 
shall  be  considered  to  have  a  business  loca- 
tion in  the  State  only  with  respect  to  such 
leased  property. 

LOCATION    OF    PROPERTY 

Sec  510.  (a)  General  Rule. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section  property 
shall  be  considered  to  be  located  in  a  Stat"e 
If  it  is  physically  present  In  that  State. 

(b)  MovTNG  Property. — Personal  property 
which  is  characteristically  moving  property, 
such  as  motor  vehicles,  rolling  stock,  aircraft. 
vessels,  mobile  equipment,  and  the  like,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  located  in  a  State  if— 

(1)  the  operation  of  the  property  is  lo- 
calized in  that  State,  or 

(2)  the  operation  of  the  property  is  not 
localized  in  any  State  but  the  principal  base 
of  operations  from  which  the  property  is  reg- 
ularly sent  out  is  In  that  State. 
If  the  operation  of  the  property  is  not  local- 
ized in  any  State  and  there  is  no  principal 
base  of  operations  in  any  State  from  which 
the  property  is  regularly  sent  out,  the  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  considered  to  be  located  In 
any  State  for  purposes  of  Inclusion  In  either 
the  numerator  or  the  denominator  of  the 
property  factor. 

(c)  Meaning  OF  Terms. — 
(1)  Localization  of  Operation — The  opera- 


tion Of  property  shall  be  considered  to  be 
local. zed  in  a  State  if  during  the  taxable 
year  li  is  operated  entirely  within  that  State 
or  it  is  operated  both  within  and  without 
that  State  but  the  operation  v.ith.>ut  the 
State  is— 

{.\)   occasional,  or 

(B)  incidental  to  its  use  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  property  or  passengers  from  points 
within  the  State  to  other  points  within  the 

State,  or 

(C)  incidental  to  its  use  in  the  produc- 
tion, construction,  or  maintenance  of  other 
property  located  within  the  State. 

(2)  Base  of  Operations— The  term  "b.ise  of 
operations,"  with  re.spect  to  a  corporation's 
moving  property  means  the  premises  at  which 
any  such  property  is  regularlv  maintained 
regardless  of  wiicther  such  premises  arf 
njalntalned  by  the  corporation  or  by  some 
other  person;  except  that  if  the  premises  are 
maintained  by  an  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion primarily  aa  a  dwelling  place  they  shall 
not  be  considered  to  constitute  a  base  of 
operations. 

LOCATION    OF    EMPLOYEE 

Sec  511.  hn  employee  shall  be  considered 
to  be  located  in  a  State  if — 

(a I  the  employee's  service  Is  performed 
entirely  within  the  State; 

(b)  the  employee's  service  is  performed 
both  within  and  without  the  State,  but  the 
service  performed  without  the  State  is  in- 
cidental to  the  employee's  service  within  the 
Stat«;  or 

(c)  some  of  the  service  Is  performed  in  the 
State  and  ( 1 )  the  base  of  operations  or,  if 
there  is  no  base  of  operations,  the  place  from 
which  the  service  is  directed  or  controlled  is 
In  the  State,  or  (2)  the  base  of  operations  or 
the  place  from  which  the  service  is  directed 
or  controlled  is  not  in  any  State  in  which 
some  part  of  the  service  Is  performed,  but  the 
employee's  residence  is  in  the  State 

The  term  "employee"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  It  has  for  purposes  of  Federal  income 
tax  withholding  under  chapter  24  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

STATE 

Sec  512.  Tlie  term  "State"  means  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:   Provided,  however,  That 

the  term  shall  also  include,  for  purposes  of 
sections  302  Through  304,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  foreign  country 
or  political  subdivision  thereof, 

STATE    LAW 

Sec  513.  References  In  this  Act  to  "State 
Law,"  "the  laws  of  the  State."  and  the  like 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  State  constitu- 
tion, and  to  include  the  statutes  and  other 
legislative  acts.  Judicial  decisions,  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations  and  rulings  of  a 
State  and  of  any  political  subdivision. 

TAXABLE    YEAR 

Sec  514  A  corporation's  "taxable  year"  Is 
the  calendar  year,  fiscal  vear,  or  other  period 
upon  the  basis  of  which  its  taxable  income 
Is  computed  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax, 

COMPENSATION 

Sec  515.  "Compensation"  means  wages, 
salaries,  commissions,  and  any  other  form  of 
remuneration  paid  to  employees  for  personal 
services. 

COMMERCIAL    DOMICILE 

Sec  516.  "Commercial  domicile"  means  the 
principal  place  from  which  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  taxpayer  is  directed  or  managed. 
dividends 

Sec.  517.  "Dividends"  means  distributions 
made  in  cash  or  property  from  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  a  corporation  as  earnings  and 
profits  are  defined  for  Federal  tax  purposes, 
but  net  of  any  "deemed  foreign  tax  paid" 
which  may  be  required  to  be  added  for  Fed- 


era!  Income  tax  purposes  under  Section  902 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Part  B — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

FER.MISilBLE    FRANCHISE    TAXES 

S=c.  518.  The  fact  that  a  tax  to  which  this 
Act  applies  :=  imposed  by  a  state  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  In  the  form  of  a  fran- 
:hlse.  privilege,  or  license  ta.x  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  a  person 
engaged  exclusively  in  interstate  commerce 
iviihln  the  State,  but  such  a  tax  mav  be  en- 
forced against  a  person  engaged  exclusively 
r.  Interstate  commerce  within  the  State 
jololy  as  a  re'-enue  mer.sure  and  not  by  oust- 
?r  from  the  State  or  by  criminal  or  other 
senalty  for  engaging  m  commerce  v.lthin  the 
State  without  permission  from  the  S'ate 

PROHIBITION   AGAINST  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCRIMINATION 

Sec     519.    la)    In    General. — No    provision 

State   law   shall   make   any   person   liable 

'or  a  greater  amount  of  sales  or  use  tax  with 

espect  to  tang.ble  personal  property,  by  vlr- 

ue  o:    t!-.o   \<xj?.-.:n:i  of  .iiiy   ..)cc  iirre'i.ce   in  a 

State    ouiiide    the    taxing    State,    than    the 

imount  of  the   tax   for   which   such   person 

vould  otherwise  be  liable  If  su'-h  occurrence 

vere   within    'he   State    (subject    to   section 

ii20i.   For   purposes   of   this  subsection,   the 

;erm    'occurrence'    Includes    incorporation. 

^[ualiflcatlon  to  do  business,  and  the  m^aking 

a  tax  pa;. mei  t.  and  include^  aii   activity 

I  if  the  taxpayer  or  of  a  person  i  including  an 

igency  of  a  S'ate  or  local  government)    re- 

(  eiving  payments  from  or  making  payments 

10  the  taxpayer. 

(b)     COMPIITATION    OF   TAX    LIABILITY    UNDER 

Discriminatory  Laws. — When  any  State  law 
la  conflict  with  subsection  (a),  tax  lia- 
lillity  may  be  discharged  in  the  manner 
i.'hich  would  be  provided  under  State  law  If 
the  occurrence  m  question  -.wre  within  the 
taxing  State. 
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APPLICABILiTY    OF  ACT 

Nothing    In    this    Act 


shall    be 


7'2  with  re- 


Sec.    520 
(Considered— 

(a)  to  repeal  Public  Lav  86- 
.-^e:t  to  any  perse  n:  or 

(bl  to  increase,  decrease,  or  otherwise  af- 
ftct  the  power  .,f  any  State  or  political  sub- 
i-  ision  to  impcse  or  a5=;e's  a  net  Income  tax 
V  ith  respect  to  an  excluded  corporation. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    OUT-OF-STATE    AUDIT 
CHARGES 

Sec.  521.  No  charge  may  be  imposed  by  a 
tate  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to  cover 
atiy  part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  outside 
lat  State  an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this 
ct  applies,  including  a  net  income  tax  im- 
posed on  an  excluded  corporation. 

L  [ABILITY    WITH    RESPECT    TO    UNASSESSFD    TAXES 

Sec.  522.  la)  Periods  Ending  Prior  to  En- 
a:tment  Date,— No  State  or  political  su'odi- 

sion  thereof  shall  have  the  power,  after 
t  le  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
a  isess  against  any  person  any  tax  for  any 
p;rlod  ending  on  or  before  such  date  in  or 
fur  which  that  person  became  liable  for  such 
t;LX  If  during  such  period  the  Sta'e  or  polltl- 
il  subdivision  would  not  have  had  the  power 
tM  assess  such  tax  had  the  provisions  cf  Ti'ie 
I  of  this  Act  been  In  effect  during  such 
ppriod. 

(b)  Certain  Prior  .^sessments  and  Collec- 
tions,— The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  shall 
npt  be  construed — 

1 1 1  to  Invalidate  the  collection  of  a  tax 
ptior  to  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
tipder  subsection  (a) .  or 

(2)  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  tax  a* 
o*  after  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
u  ider  subsection  (a),  If  the  tax  was  as- 
B^sed  prior  to  such  time, 

EFTECTrVE    DATES 

JSec.  523.   I  a)   Except  as  provided  In  section 
593.  titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  apply 


only   with    respect    to   taxable    years   ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Section  405  of  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive wtlh  respect  to  taxable  periods  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  I,  1976. 

(c)  The  remaining  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  unless  a  specific  date  is  provided 
for  m  any  such  provision. 

EVALUATION  OF  STATE  PROGRESS 

Sec.  524.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, acting  separately  or  Jointly,  or  both,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittees  thereof, 
shall  for  five  years  following  the  enactment 
of  tfels  Act  evaluate  the  progress  which  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
are  making  in  resolving  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  State  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce and  if,  after  five  years  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  States  and  their  politi- 
cal siibdivlsions  have  not  made  substantial 
progress  in  resolving  any  such  problem,  shall 
propose  such  measures  as  are  determ.ined  to 
be  In  the  national  interest. 


By    Mr.    MAGNUSON    'by    re- 
quest )  : 

S.  3334.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  a,<>.si.st  the  States 
in  controlling  damatrc  cau.-^ed  by  preda- 
tory animals:  to  establish  a  program  of 
research  CDncerning  tnr-  conti'ol  and 
conservation  of  predatory  animal?:  to 
restrict  the  a>e  of  toxic  chemical.^  a?  a 
method  of  predator  control;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  concerning  the  control  of 
predator\-  animals.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  generated  much  controversy 
recently  and  vvhich.  I  think,  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Morton  to  the  Vice  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fol'ow^ : 

S.  3334 

Be  i:  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep-esentctives  of  the  United  State?  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -'Federal  Animal 
Damage  Control   Act  of   1972". 

Sec,  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

lai  the  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, organization  or  association,  including 
any  department,  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  Feder.-il  government,  a  State  govern- 
ment or  a  political  subdivision  thereof: 

lb)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  Union.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  foregoing  en- 
tities: 

ic)  the  term  "chemical  toxicant"  means 
any  chemical  substance  which,  when  in- 
gested, Inhaled,  or  absorbed,  or  when  ap- 
plied to.  or  injected  into  the  body,  in  rela- 
tively small  amounts,  by  its  chemical  action 
may  cause  signlcant  bodily  malfunction.  in- 
Jury.  Illness  or  death  to  animals  or  man: 

(d)  the  term  "predatory  animal"  means 
any  mammal,  bird  or  reptile  which  habitual- 
ly preys  upon  other  animals:  and 

lei  the  term  "secondary  poisoning  effect" 
means  the  result  attributable  to  a  chemical 
toxicant    which,    after    being    ingested,    in- 


haled, or  absorbed  by  or  Into,  or  when  ap- 
plied to  or  Injected  into  a  mammal,  bird,  or 
reptile.  Is  retained  in  its  tissue,  or  otherwise 
retained  in  such  a  manner  and  quantity  that 
the  tissue  itself  or  retaining  part,  if  there- 
after ingested  by  man  or  another  mammal, 
bird  or  reptile,  produces  the  effects  set  forth 
in  iufcisection   (c)   hereof. 

(f  I  the  term  "field  use"  means  any  use  on 
lands  not  in  or  immediately  adjacent  to  oc- 
cupied buildings. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  States  in 
controlling  damage  caused  by  predatory 
animals,  birds  and  field  rodents,  and  in 
order  to  encourage  the  use  by  States  of  preda- 
tor control  methods  which  are  consistent 
with  accepted  principles  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  the  maintenance  of  environmental 
quality,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretarv")  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  directly  or  by  iigreement 
with  qualified  agencies  or  institutions  pub- 
lic and  private,  a  program  of  research  which 
shall  concern  the  control  and  conservation  of 
predatory  and  depredating  animals  and  the 
abatement  of  damage  caused  bv  such  ani- 
mals. 

(b)  The  program  of  research  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to  (1)  the  testing  of 
methods  used  for  the  control  of  predator 
and  depredating  animals  and  the  abatement 
of  damage  caused  by  such  animals:  (2)  the 
development  of  effective  methods  for  preda- 
tor control  ajid  the  abatement  of  damage 
caused  by  predatory  animals  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  maintenance  of  environmental 
quality  and  which  conserve,  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible,  the  Nation's  wildlife  re- 
sources, including  predatory  animals:  (3) 
a  continuing  Inventory  of  the  Nation's  preda- 
tory animals,  and  the  identification  of  those 
species  which  are  or  may  become  threatened 
with  extinction:  and  (4)  the  development 
of  means  by  which  to  disseminate  to  States 
the  finding  of  studies  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

IC)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  demonstrations  of  methods  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  to  provide 
such  other  extension  services  as  mav  be 
reasonably  requested  by  the  duly  authorized 
wildlife  agency  of  any  State. 

Sec.  4.  (al  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  In  the  three  fiscal  years  following 
enactment  financial  assistance  to  any  State 
which  mav  annually  propose  to  administer  a 
program  f.or  the  control  of  predatory  animals. 
To  quallfv  for  assi.';tance  under  this  section, 
any  such  State  program  must  be  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  meet  such  standards  as  he 
may.  by  regulation,  establish:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  Secretary  shall  not  anprove 
any  such  State  program  which  entails  the 
field  u;e  of  chemical  toxicants  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  predatory  animals  or  the 
field  use  of  any  chemical  toxicant  which 
causes  any  secondary  poisoning  effect  for 
the  purposes  of  killing  other  mammals,  birds, 
or  reptiles:  Provided,  further,  however.  That 
he  may  approve  a  State  program  which  en- 
tails such  emergency  use  of  chemical  toxi- 
cants as  he  may  authorize,  in  each  specific 
case,  for  the  protection  of  human  health  or 
safety:  the  preservation  cf  one  or  more 
wildlife  species  threatened  with  extinction 
or  likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to 
become  so  threatened,  or  for  the  prevention 
of  substantial  irretrievable  damage  to  na- 
tionally significant  natural   resources. 

(bl  An  annual  payment  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof  may  be  made  to  any  State  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  determine; 
Provided,  houever.  That  no  such  annual  pay- 
ment shall  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  75  per- 
cent in  the  first  year,  50  percent  In  the  sec- 
ond year,  or  25  percent  in  the  third  year,  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  approved  under  sub- 
section   (a)    hereof;    and  Provided,  further. 
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That  no  such  annual  pavment  to  any  State 
shall  exceed  $300,000  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
fcllowing  enactment,  $200  000  in  the  second 
fiscal  year  following  enactment,  or  $100,000 
in  the  third  fiscal  year  following  enactment. 
No  payment  otherwise  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  to  a  State  whose  share, 
in  whole  or  part,  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
approved  under  subsection  (a)  hereof  is  to 
be  paid  from  funds  not  appropriated  bv  Its 
legislature. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1973,  $2,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  $1,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  person  shall  d)  make  field 
use  of  any  chemical  toxicant  on  any  Federal 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  killing  predatory 
animals;  or  (2)  make  field  use  on  such  lands 
of  any  chemical  toxicant  which  causes  any 
secondary  poisoning  effect  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  other  mammals,  birds,  or  reptiles: 
Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  administra- 
tion of  lands  held  In  trust  for  Indians 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  here- 
of, the  head  of  a  Federal  department,  agency 
or  establishment  may  authorize  on  lands 
-subject  to  his  administrative  Jurisdiction  the 
emergency  field  use  of  a  chemical  toxicant 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  predatory  animals 
or  of  a  chemical  toxicant  which  causes  a 
secondary  poisoning  effect  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  other  mammals,  birds  or  reptiles  but 
only  if  m  each  specific  case  he  makes  a  writ- 
ten finding,  following  consultation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  that  an  emergency  exists  that  cannot 
be  dealt  with  by  means  which  do  not  Involve 
use  of  chemical  toxicants,  and  that  such  use 
is  essential : 

(1)  to  the  protection  of  human  health  or 
safety; 

(2)  to  the  preservation  of  one  or  more 
wildlife  species  threatened  with  extinction 
or  likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to  be- 
come so  threatened;  or 

(3)  to  the  prevention  of  substantial  irre- 
trievable damage  to  nationally  significant 
natural  resources. 

(c)  Any  person  convicted  of  any  violation 
of  this  section,  or  of  any  regulation  promul- 
gated under  this  Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  Heads  of  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies or  establishments  are  hereby  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  repealed  In  its  en- 
tirety the  Act  of  March  2,  1931  (7  U.S.C  426- 
426(b)).  pertaining  to  the  eradication  and 
control  of  predatory  and  other  wild  animals 

Sec  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the  authori- 
ties and  responalbUltles  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  un- 
der the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act,  as  amended. 

Sec  9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
tlon  4  hereof,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

U.S.  Dkpabtment  of  the  Interior, 

OmcE  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  the  States  In  controlling 
damage  caused  by  predatory  animals;  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  research  concerning  the 
control  and  conservation  of  predatory  ani- 
mals; to  restrict  the  use  of  toxic  chemical* 


as  a  method  of  predator  control,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill,  a  part  of  the 
environmental  program  announced  todsy  by 
President  Nixon,  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  for  consideration  and  that 
it  be  enacted. 

This  Department  believes  strongly  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  provide 
much-needed  redirection  of  programs  for  ani- 
mal damage  control  consistent  wltli  our  con- 
cern both  for  environmental  quality  and  the 
preservation  of  wildlife.  In  brief,  this  draft 
bill  would  ( 1 )  authorize  an  expanded  Fed- 
eral program  of  research  concerning  the  con- 
trol and  conservation  of  predatorv  animals; 
(2)  prohibit  on  Federal  lands  the  field  use  of 
chemical  toxicants  for  the  purpose  of  kUUng 
predatory  animals  and  of  chemical  toxicants 
which  cause  secondary  poisoning  effects  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  mammals,  birds  or 
reptiles,  except  where  such  use  is  essential  In 
emergency  situations  to  the  preservation  of 
human  health  or  safety,  protection  of  en- 
dangered wildlife  species,  or  prevention  of 
substantial  damage  to  natural  resources;  (3) 
authorize  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States 
for  Implementation  of  predator  control  pro- 
grams: and  (4)  repeal  In  Its  entirety  the  Act 
of  March  2,  1931  (7  U.S.C.  426-426(b)  ),  per- 
taining to  the  eradication  and  control  of 
predatory  animals. 

Predatory  animal  control  has  been  a  vexing 
problem  .since  the  advent  of  recorded  history. 
Early  settlers  sought  to  cope  with  animal 
depredation  through  the  provision  of  botin- 
ties  for  predatory  species.  Though  the  prece- 
dent for  such  legislation  was  established  as 
early  as  1630  In  Massachusetts,  most  bounty 
laws  have  been  repealed.  Federal  Involvement 
in  predatory  animal  control  dates  to  1885, 
and  an  operational  program  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government  since 
1915.  Existing  Federal  programs  are  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  2,  1931 
(7  U.S.C.  426H126(b) ) ,  which  directs  that  we 
"conduct  campaigns  for  the  destruction  or 
control  of  (predatory)  animals."  The  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  thus  pro- 
vided predatory  animal  control  services  on 
public  and  private  lands  in  many  western 
States.  These  services  are  funded  Jointly  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  Interested  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

Through  the  years  attitudes  toward  preda- 
tory animal  control  have  changed.  We  as  a 
people  and  a  Nation  are  now  coming  to  recf.e- 
nlze  the  ecological  significance  of  all  living 
creatures,  including  those  known  as  "preda- 
tors". It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
while  there  remain  some  situations  in  which 
wild  animals  must  be  controlled  or  killed 
to  assure  human  health  and  safety  and  to 
prevent  substantial  property  damage,  these 
situations  no  longer  warrant  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  the  size  and  scope  as  that  contem- 
plated in  1931.  It  Is  our  conclusion  that  cur- 
rent predatory  animal  control  programs  are 
inconsistent  with  the  changing  scale  of  social 
values. 

Of  particular  concern  has  been  the  use  of 
non-selective  poisons  to  kill  predatory  ani- 
mals. Experience  has  shown  that  significant 
numbers  of  beneficial  animals  are  vulnerable 
to  the  poisons  used  to  control  predatory  ani- 
mals. Public  opposition  to  the  use  of  such 
poisons  and  to  predatory  animal  control  pro- 
grams in  general  has  prompted  two  impor- 
tant studies  by  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  eminent  wildlife  scientists.  The  first 
advisory  committee,  reporting  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  In  1964,  concluded  that 
far  more  animals  were  being  killed  than  re- 
quired for  effective  protection  of  livestock, 
agricultural  crops,  wildlife  resources,  and 
htiman  health.  It  recommerded  a  complete 
reassessment  of  Federal  goals,  policies  and 
field  operations  and  that  predatory  animals 
be  killed  only  when  absolutely  essential  to 


the  protection  of  human  health  or  property. 
Tlie  second  advisory  committee,  reporting 
recently  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  has  recommended  a  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  poisons  lu  predatorv  ani- 
mal destruction,  expanded  re.search  to  deter- 
mine the  economics  and  ecology  of  predator 
losses,  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
trapper  extension  programs  to  focus  on  in- 
dividual offending  predators. 

Based  on  the  reports  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees appointed  to  study  the  animal  dam- 
age control  problem,  the  expressions  of  the 
public  with  regard  t-o  predat.<;.ry  animal  con- 
trol, and  our  own  analysis  of  the  validity  and 
need   for  animal   damage  control,  it   Is   the 
position  of  this  Department  that  such  ani- 
mal damage  control  as  may  prove  warranted 
can    be    accomplished    effectively    through 
State  efforts.  Since  most  animal  damage  con- 
trol  is  directed   toward  resident  animals,  It 
follows   that    the   Siat*.-;  should  be   directly 
involved  in  animal  damage  control  programs. 
Our  proposed  legislatlnu  would  seek  to  en- 
courage the  S-L^ites'  assumption  of  this  re- 
sponsibility by  authorizing  the  conduct  and 
dissemination  of   relevant   studies,   and   the 
demonstration  of  predator  control  methods 
developed  as  the  result  of  such  research.  We 
have  also  provided  for  a  three-year  program 
of   grants-in-aid    to   States   whose    predator 
co::trol  propram.s  meet  standards  to  be  estab- 
lished by   the  Secretary.  Grants  for  imple- 
mentAtion    of   an    approved    State    program 
would  be  made  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  75 
percent  of  costs  or  $300,000,  whichever  Is  less, 
in  the  first  ye^r,  50  percent  of  costs  or  $200.- 
000   in   the   second   year,   and   25   percent   of 
costs  or  $100,000  in  the  third  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing   enactment.    No    Federal    assistance 
would  be  available  to  a  State  whose  program 
entails    the    use    of    chemical    toxicants,    or 
whose  share  of  program  costs  is  to  be  paid 
from  non-appropriated  funds.  Repeal  of  the 
Act  of  March  2.  1931.  v.ould  result  In  cessa- 
tion of  direct  Federal  participation. 

In  recognition  of  growing  concern  over  the 
use  of  non-selective  poisons  for  animal  dam- 
age control,  and  of  the  recommendations 
that  such  uses  be  sharply  curtailed,  section 
5  of  the  draft  bill  would  prohibit  the  use  on 
all  Federal  lands  of  chemical  toxicants  for 
the  purpijse  of  destroying  predatory  animals, 
except  when  such  us2  is  found.  In  emergency 
situations,  i-o  t>e  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  human  health  or  safety,  to  the  protection 
of  wildlife  .species  which  are  threatened  with 
extinction,  or  the  prevention  of  substantial 
damage  to  nationally  significant  natural  re- 
sources Violation  of  this  prohibition  would 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  hoth. 

By  the  enactment  and  implementation  of 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  demrnstrate  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  change  in  scientific  and 
public  opinion  which  compels  a  redirection 
of  predator  control  activity  There  is  en- 
closed an  environmental  impact  statement 
prepared  ptirsuant  t«  section  i02i2)(C)  of 
the  National  Environment*]  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that   this  legislative  proposal   Is   in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C  B  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  '  by  request  i : 
S  333.5  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fi.'^cal  year  1973  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee  en 
Commerce. 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.   Mr.   Pre.'^ident.   by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
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erlnce  a  bill  to  luthoriz-e  appropriations 
foi  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  cer- 
tain maritime  program^. 

a5k  un  'nmious  consent  that  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
ther  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
of  Commerce  to  the  Vice  President. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
anl  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
thii  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3335 
•-•  :t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.<e  of 
re^entativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
f'lca  in  Congress  assembled  That  funds 
hereby  av.thorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
huut  fiscal  year  limitation  a^  the  ap- 
pnatlon  act  may  provide  for  the  use  of 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  Fiscal 
r  1973.  as  follows: 
(a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
iction  of  vessels  and  constructlon-differ- 
ia!  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defer.3e 
ures  incident  to  the  construction,  re- 
itruction.     or     reconditioning    of    ships. 

000.000; 
bi    payment    of    obligations    incurred    for 

operation  subsidies.  8232.000,000: 
C)    e.Kpcnses    necessary    for    research    and 
elopment  Ewtivl'ies  (Including  relmburse- 
t    of    the    Vessel    Operations    Revolving 
Id   for  lo.sses  resulting   from  e.tpeiLses  of 
erimental   ship   operations).   530,000,000: 
d)  reserve  fleet  expenses.  .$3,900,000: 
5  1     mar. lime    training    at    the    Merchant 
ne  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York. 
0.000;  and 
f)    financial    assistance    to   State    Marine 
Schools,  S2.290,000. 

The  Secret.^ry  of  Commerce. 
Wa.^hington.  DC  ,  February  17,  1972. 
Hoh    Spiro  T.  Acnew. 
P'tsident  of  the  Senate, 
V  i.  .  Senate, 
Wa  <'iington,  D  C 

Hear  Mr,  PREsioEirr:  Enclosed  are  four 
cot  les  of  a  draft  bill,  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain 
itlme  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce."  together  with  a  statement  of 
pu:  poses  and  need  In  support  thereof 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
is  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
nt. 
Sincerely, 

James  T.  Ltnn. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  or  the  PtraposEs  and  Provisions 
F  THE  Draft  Bill  To  Axtthorize  Appro- 
.\TioNs  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1973  for 
CJERTAIN  Maritime  Programs  of  the  De- 
fartment  of  Commerce 
Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
.■6,  provides  that  after  December  13  1967 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
rtaln  maritime  activities  of  the  Depart- 
n  of  Commerce  only  such  sums  as  the 
gress  may  speclflcaliy  authorize  by  law 
The  draft  bill  authorizes  specific  amounts 
those  activities  listed  In  section  209  for 
ch  the  Department  of  Commerce  proposes 
seek  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
and  reflects  the  continuing  Department 
s  to  provide  the  essential  resources  re- 
red  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
■chant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 
a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
iction  of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
iial  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
ures  incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
iction.  or  reconditioning  of  ships 
2:0.000  000. •■ 
In  fiscal  1973.  It  Is  planned  to  enter  into 
co:  tracts  for  the  construction  of  12  ships  on 
a  nultlyear  procurement  basis  with  7  of 
th4se  ships  being  funded  in  that  year.  The 
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other  5  will  be  funded  subsequently.  Addi- 
tional funding  requirements  for  fiscal  1973 
are  for  10  ships  to  be  contracted  for  in  FY 

1972  for  a  total  of  17  vessels  funded  in  fi.scal 

1973  These  are  estimated  to  cost  $250  million 
In  G'^vernment  subsidy,  an  increase  of  $20.3 
million  over  the  fiscal  1972  level  of  $229.7 
million.  FY  1973  will  represent  the  third  year 
of  phased  buUd-up  to  the  goal  of  30  ships 
per  year. 

"(b)  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
ship  operation  :^ubsidies.  $212,000,000." 

A  significant  portion  of  operating  subsidy 
funds  requested  for  FY  1973  in  this  category 
would  provide  815.8  million  In  order  to  per- 
mit dire-t  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  qualified 
bulk  cargo  operators  in  place  of  indirect  sub- 
sidy In  the  form  of  premium  freight  rates 
now  being  paid  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  addition,  the  fiscal  1973  funding 
request  provides  for  payment  of  operating 
subsidy  for  the  passenger  ships  Cleveland 
and  Wilson  which  were  not  budgeted  for 
within  the  fiscal  1972  request  At  that  time. 
It  was  expected  that  these  ships  woiild  cease 
operation  prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1972  The  1973  request  Includes  $8.8  million 
for  operating  subsidy  under  existing  con- 
tracts with  the  operator  of  these  vessels. 
Funding  of  ODS  for  these  vessels  In  FY  1972 
will  be  accomplished  through  reprogrammlng 
of  ODS  available  as  a  consequence  of  ship 
lay  ups  incident  to  longshore  strikes  and  also 
a.9  a  consequence  of  other  minor  program 
shortfalls  The  requested  FY  1973  funding 
will  also  provide  for  normal  escalation  of 
subsldizable  operating  costs  for  continuing 
operations.  The  total  FY  1973  request  pro- 
vides primarily  for  operating  subsidies  under 
ODS  contracts  for  4  passenger  ships.  196 
cargo  liners,  and  24  bulk  carriers  during  the 
year. 

"(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
deielopment  activities  (including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Ves.^el  Operatioiis  Revolving 
Fund  for  losses  renilting  from  expenses  of 
experimental  ship  operations) .   $30,000,000." 

A  total  of  $30,0  million  is  requested  in  fis- 
cal 1973  for  research  and  development  activi- 
ties, representing  an  increase  of  $6  2  million 
over  the  $23  8  million  available  in  fiscal  1972. 
The  Maritime  AdminLstration  research  and 
development  program  Is  designed  to  mod- 
ernize the  entire  American  maritime  indus- 
try thru  a  program  of  near-term,  high  pay- 
off research  In  the  areas  of  advanced  ship 
development,  ship  operations,  and  maritime 
technology.  The  program  encompasses  a  wide 
range  of  projects  incUidlng  those  related  to 
prevention  and  control  of  ocean  pollution  re- 
sulting from  ship  operations.  Significant  gov- 
ernment industry  coordination  has  been 
achieved  with  operating  shipping  lines  and 
shipbuilding  companies  As  a  consequence. 
the  thrust  of  the  Maritime  Administration's 
research  and  development  effort  has  been 
augmented  through  substantia!  cost-sharing 
by  Industry  on  malor  programs  thus  extend- 
ing the  Impact  of  Government  expenditures 
and  encouraging  participation  by  the  Indus- 
try In  moving  toward  Increased  private  R&D 
effort.  Industry  cost-sharing  In  FY  1971 
amounted  to  over  $8  0  million  In  cash  In  ad- 
dition to  contributions  of  ships,  crew  and 
special  operations  for  experimental  programs 
The  requested  increase  for  fiscal  year  1973  is 
required  as  the  major  portion  of  the  R&D 
program  enters  into  the  most  expensive 
phases  of  the  research  and  development  cy- 
cle— the  engineering  development  and  proto- 
type fabrication  and  testing  stages  for  mator 
programs.  Fiscal  year  1973  will  be  a  critical 
year  In  bringing  to  completion  a  number  of 
the  programs  begun  in  1971  and  1972. 

■■(d)    reserve    fleet    exnen.<:ps   $3,900,000  " 

Included  funding  provides  for  the  preser- 
vation and  security  of  ships  held  for  national 
defense  purpases.  di.-iiributed  among  three 
active  fleet  sites  Periodic  represervatlon  of 
hulls,  machinery,  and  electrical  components. 
combined    with    continuous    application    of 


cathodlc  protection  to  the  bottoms,  are  meth- 
ods employed  in  maintaining  the  ships  for 
further  service. 

In  fiscal  1973.  funds  will  be  used  for  the 
care  of  approximately  400  ships  retained  for 
national  defense  purposes.  Custody  Is  also 
provided  for  several  hundred  ships  awaiting 
disposal. 

'■(6)  maritime  training  at  the  .Merchant 
.Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
$7,670,000," 

This  requested  authorization  is  for  the 
operation  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  Kings  Point  to  train  cadets  as  officers  for 
the  U.S,  merchant  fleet  In  both  peacetime 
and  national  emergencies.  An  estimated  190 
officers  will  graduate  In  fiscal  1973.  This  re- 
quested authorization  Includes  funds  for  the 
planned  renovation  of  the  presently  sub- 
standard physical  education  facilities  at  the 
Academy. 

"(f)  financial  as.yistance  to  State  Marine 
Schools,  $2,290,000." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Maritime  Aca- 
demy Act  of  1958.  as  amended.  (72  Stat.  622- 
624).  this  program  provides  for  training  of 
cadets  at  State  marine  schools  for  service  as 
officers  in  the  United  States  merchant  ma- 
rine, Tlie  program  Is  aimed  at  a  level  of  grad- 
uating approximately  400  deck  and  engineer- 
ing officers  each  year.  The  six  participating 
State  schools.  Maine.  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan, New  York.  Texas,  and  California,  pre- 
pare officers  to  man  our  merchant  ships  in 
times  of  peace  and  national  emergency. 

The  funding  level  of  $2,290,000  will  pro- 
vide for  grants  in  the  amount  of  $75,000  to 
each  of  the  participating  State  schools,  al- 
lowances not  to  exceed  $600  to  cadets  for 
tiniforms.  textbooks  and  subsistence,  and 
funds  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
training  ships  used  by  the  schools. 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Aiken  >  : 

S.J.  Res.  215.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
nomination  of  individuals  for  election  to 
the  oflBces  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing New  Hampshire,  a  headline  writer 
last  week  put  it  clearly:  "The  Road  Show 
Moves  to  Florida."  That  caption  said 
everything  there  is  to  say  about  the  effect 
of  the  current  system  of  presidential  pri- 
maries upon  the  democratic  processes  of 
this  Nation.  What  is  happening  in  Flor- 
ida today  gives  one  cause  to  suggest  that 
the  winter  headquarters  of  Ringling 
Brothers-Barnum  and  Bailey  have  failed 
to  close  on  schedule  this  year. 

The  truth  is,  the  happenstance  pri- 
maries have  just  begun  and  if  everything 
goes  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  results  will 
never  be  in.  Indeed,  there  will  be  no  re- 
sults. As  in  the  past,  no  two  of  this  year's 
primary  tests  offer  the  voter  or  the 
hopeful  candidates  any  resemblance  of 
similar  opportunities.  The  real  issue  in 
Florida,  for  instance,  has  little,  if  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
selecting  a  presidential  candidate.  In 
some  States  what  the  voter  faces  is  a 
long  list  of  strange  names  and  even 
stranger  circumstances.  The  delegates  he 
selects  may  go  to  a  convention  where 
votes  are  cast,  not  as  the  people  back 
home  prescribe,  but  in  the  manner  a 
particular  delegate  himself  happens  to 
decide. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  all  such  pri- 
maries. But  that  is  the  point.  This  year, 
what  the  candidate  faces  is  the  same 
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mismash  of  inconsistent  and  often  con- 
flicting primary  laws  that  were  confront- 
ed 4  years  ago — with  one  exception: 
There  are  25  primaries  this  year,  up  from 
14  in  1968.  And  what  does  the  increase 
tell  us?  That  States  are  genuinely  re- 
sponding to  the  demand  of  citizens  who, 
for  the  enhancement  of  tlie  democratic 
system,  ask  that  they  be  added  to  the  list? 
I  think  not.  Let  us  face  it.  Primaries  have 
become  big  business — as  nearly  impor- 
tant to  the  coffers  of  some  States  as  tour- 
ism, agriculture,  heavy  industry,  or  what- 
ever. 

For  the  candidates  it  means  facing 
each  other  in  areas  that  simply  do  not 
represent  valid  cross  sections  of  the 
American  electorate.  Candidates  must, 
therefore,  pick  and  choose  and  maneuver 
in  efforts  to  come  out  as  apparent  win- 
ners. In  some  cases,  this  has  even  meant 
rimning  against  themselves.  They  must 
compete  for  delegates  that  are  often  not 
bound  to  support  them  even  when  ap- 
parently successful.  At  the  very  least  the 
candidate  finds  himself  enmeshed  in  a 
maze  of  laws,  customs,  and  bad  practices 
that  leave  him  physically  exhausted, 
financially  deflated,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  politically  defeated.  In  the 
wake  of  such  a  result  has  fallen  enor- 
mous effort  and  a  huge  sum  of  money. 
For  the  underfinanced  and  understaffed 
candidate,  the  effect  is  always  fatal.  For 
the  American  voter,  the  effect  is  one  of 
bewilderment,  confusion,  and,  at  times, 
revulsion. 

For  the  good  of  this  Nation  and  for 
the  preservation  of  its  democratic  proc- 
esses as  they  were  constituted  originally, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  end  these  drawn- 
out  political  extravaganzas  and  insti- 
tute a  national  presidential  primary.  I 
know  this  path  has  been  attempted  be- 
fore. And  the  suggestion  is  by  no  means 
original  with  me.  Together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
Aiken  > ,  we  have  introduced  proposals 
to  establish  a  national  primary  in  the 
past.  Other  Senators  have  urged  similar 
steps.  I  would  hope  the  task  could  be 
finished. 

Simply  stated,  what  this  present  plan 
envisions  is  the  nomination  of  presiden- 
tial candidates  by  a  single,  nationwide, 
closed  primary.  It  would  be  held  in  early 
August.  To  get  on  the  ballot,  a  major 
party  candidate  would  be  required  to  file 
petitions  signed  by  qualified  voters  equal 
to  1  percent  of  the  vote  cast  in  the 
last  election  for  presidential  candidates 
in  a  given  number  of  States.  Provision 
would  be  made  for  minor  party  candi- 
dates as  well.  There  could  be  no  cross 
filing  and  for  the  most  part,  the  place 
and  manner  of  holding  the  primary 
would  be  left  to  individual  States.  There 
would  be  a  runoff  only  when  no  candi- 
date receives  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  vote. 

For  Vice  President,  this  proposal  leaves 
it  open  for  each  party  to  designate  an 
ofRciaJ  candidate.  Conventions  are  not 
abolished,  though  their  role  would 
change  considerably.  Assisting  in  the 
selection  of  the  vice  presidential  candi- 
date, drafting  a  platform  and  deciding 
other  matters  of  party  procedures  would 
no  doubt  consume  a  substantial  time  of 
the  convention  delegates. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  campaign 
spending  reforms  enacted  recently  by 
the  Congress  would  apply  to  the  national 
primary  The  ceiling  on  media  spending 
imposed  by  this  law  particularly  in  my 
.iudgment  will  have  a  continuing  and 
lasting  effect  upon  election  processes 
that  can  only  l;ienefit  further  generations. 

One  last  matter.  Before  introducing 
this  proposal  for  election  reform,  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  *  Mr.  Aiken  >  who 
has  again  joined  me  in  this  endeavor  to 
evoke  constitutional  change.  In  my  judg- 
ment, no  member  of  this  institution  is 
better  able  to  pass  judgment  on  the  in- 
adequacies and  inequities  of  our  political 
processes  than  the  wise  and  pnjdent 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Senate,  I  wel- 
come this  support  once  more.  It  has 
meant  a  trrctt  deal  in  the  past.  It  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  ever  today. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
gui.'ihed  Senator  from  Vermont  »Mr, 
Aiken  i  and  myself.  I  send  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Ste- 
venson I .  Without  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  tlie  joint  resolution  is  as 
follows : 

s  J,  Res,  215 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  v\-lthin  7  years  after  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  for  ratification; 

"ARTICLE  ■ — 

"Section  1,  The  executive  power  shall  be 
ve.-,ted  in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years  and.  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution. 

"Sec.  2.  Tlie  official  candidates  of  political 
parties  for  President  shall  be  nominated  at  a 
primary  election  by  direct  popular  vote. 
Except  with  respect  to  qualifications  relat- 
ing to  requirements  of  periods  of  residency, 
voters  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations req\il.-ite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 
but.  In  the  primary  election  each  voter 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote  only  in  the  primary 
of  the  party  of  his  registered  affiliation, 

"Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  President  except  in  the 
primary  of  the  party  of  his  registered  affilia- 
tion, and  his  name  shall  be  on  that  party's 
ballot  In  all  the  States  If  he  shall  have  filed 
a  petition  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
tne  United  States  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  which  petition  shall  be  valid  onlv  if 
(1)  it  is  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  have  been  signed,  on  or  after  the 
first  day  In  January  of  the  year  In  which  the 
next  primary  election  for  President  Is  to  be 
held,  by  a  number  of  qualified  voters,  in 
each  of  at  least  seventeen  of  the  several 
States,  equal  in  number  to  at  least  1  per 
centtim  of  the  vote  cast  for  electors  for  pres- 
idential and  vice-presidential  candidates  of 
his  party  In  those  several  States  in  the  most 
recent  previous  presidential  election;  or.  In 
the  e\ent  the  electors  for  the  candidates  of  a 
political  party  shall  have  appeared  on  the 
ballot  i.    fewer  than  seventeen  of  the  se\eral 


States  in  the  most  recent  previous  presi- 
dential election,  it  is  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  have  been  signed, 
on  or  after  the  first  day  in  January  of  the 
year  In  which  the  next  primary  election  for 
President  Is  to  be  held,  by  a  number  of 
qualified  ^  oters.  In  any  or  all  of  the  iseveral 
States,  equal  In  number  to  at  least  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
throughout  the  United  Stales  for  all  electors 
for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  most  recent  previous  presiden- 
tial election,  and  (2)  it  is  filed  with  the 
Pres:dent  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  m  April 
of  the  year  in  which  the  next  primary  elec- 
tion for  President  is  to  be  held. 

"Sec,  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  a 
political  party  shall  be  recognized  as  such 
if  the  electors  for  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  such  party  received, 
in  any  or  all  of  the  several  States,  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  votes,  equal  In  number  to 
at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  throughout  the  United  States 
if  the  electors  for  condldates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  In  the  most  recent  previ- 
ous presidential  election, 

'Sec.  5,  Tlie  time  of  the  primary  election 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States,  and,  unless  the  Congress  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  different  day.  such  primary 
election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  August  In  the 
year  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  regu- 
lar term  of  President  or  'Vice  President. 

"Sec,  6.  Within  fifteen  days  after  such  pri- 
mary electicn.  the  chief  executive  of  eacb 
State  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons of  each  political  party  for  whom  votes 
were  cast,  and  the  numbers  of  votes  for  each 
such  person,  which  lists  shall  be  signed, 
certified,  and  transmitted  under  the  seal 
of  such  State  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  shall  forthwith  open 
all  certificates  and  count  the  votes  and 
cause  to  have  published  in  an  appropriate 
publication  the  aggregate  number  of  votes 
cast  for  each  person  by  the  voters  of  the 
party  of  his  registered  affiliation  The  person 
who  shall  have  received  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  by  the  voters  of  the  party 
of  his  registered  affiilaiion  shall  be  the  official 
candidate  of  such  party  for  President 
throughout  the  United  States.  If  such  num- 
ber be  a  plurality  amounting  to  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  such 
votes  cast.  If  no  person  receives  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  the  total  nvimber  of  votes 
cast  for  candidates  for  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent by  the  voters  of  a  political  party,  then 
the  Congress  shall  provide  by  law.  uniform 
throtighout  the  United  States,  for  a  runoff 
election  to  be  held  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  after  the  day  on  which  the  primary  elec- 
tion was  held  between  the  two  persons  who 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  east 
for  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation by  voters  of  such  political  party  in 
the  primary  election:  Provided,  houever, 
Tliat  no  person  Ineligible  to  vote  In  the 
primary  election  of  any  political  party  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  in  a  runoff  election  of 
such  political  party. 

Sec  7  Each  party,  for  which.  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  2.  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  name  of  a  presidential  candidate 
shall  have  been  placed  on  the  ballot,  shall 
nominate  a  candidate  for  Vice  President, 
who,  when  chosen,  shall  be  the  official  can- 
didate of  such  party  for  Vice  President 
throughout  the  iinited  States  No  person 
constitutionally  Ineligible  for  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  for  nomination 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  8.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  reslg- 
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j!i  or  dlsqualiflcation  of  the  official  can- 
le  of  ^iiy  political  party  for  President, 
person     nomUiated     by    such     political 
.•  for  Vice  Preside-it  shall  resign  the  vlce- 
dei.tiai    ncmlna'ion    and    shall    be    the 
carididate  of  si;ch  party  for  President, 
event  of  the  deaths  or  resisnatlons  or 
aliflcatlon.?  of  the  official  ca:idldates  of 
political    party   for   President    a:-.d   Vice 
dent,    a    national    committee    of    such 
shall  de.-igr.a'e  such  candidates,  who 
then  be  deemed  the  official  candidates 
rh  party,  but   In  chocsir.g  such  ca:;d!- 
*he  vote  shall  be  take:i  by  States,  the 
atlon  from  each  State  having  one  vote, 
orum  for  such  purposes  shall"  consist  of 
legate   or   de!ega:e.=;   from    two-thirds   of 
-everal    States,    and    a    majority    of    all 
5  shall   be  neces.sarv  to  a  choice. 
'EC   9.  The  places  and  mariner  of  holding 
st:ch  primary  or  runoff  election  shall  be 
rlbed   in   each   State   bv   the   legislature 
"f;   but   the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
w  make  or  alter  such   regulations.  For 
os^'S     cf     this     article     the     District     of 
bia  shall  be  considered  as  a  State,  and 
primary  elections  shall   be  held   la  the 
:ct  of  Columbia  in  such  manner  as  the 
ress  may  by  law  prescribe 
EC     10.    Tlie    Ccngres.s    may    provide    bv 
cprlate    legislation    for    cases    In    which 
or    more    candidates    receive    a.p    equal 
ber  cf  votes  aid  for  methods  cf  deter- 
".£  any  dispute  or  controversy  that  may 
in  the  counting  and  canvassing  of  the 
cast    in   elections   iield   in    accordance 
.--ectlrn.^    2,    .3.    4.    5.    6,    and    9    of    this 

0 

U    The  Congr?s.>  shai:  have  power  to 
ye   this   article   by   appropriate   leglsla- 
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r.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  in  joining 
^tor  Mansfield  in  proposing  a  consti- 
)nal  amendment  providing  for  a  na- 
wide  primary  election  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  President.  I  am  not  doing 
.mder    the    illusion    that    such    an 
dment  will  result  in  making  cam- 
contributors  more  honest,  canai- 
less  susceptible  to  temptation,  or 
eveit  guaranteeing   that   only  qualified 
IS  will  be  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  future  elections. 

is  proposed  amendment  is  designed 
d  the  practice  of  individual  State 
Pre^dential  primaries  and  to  restore 
order  to  the  Presidential  selection 
prodess. 
C;  ndidates  in  a  statewide  primary'  are 
:  ed  by  different  motivations — most 
ti  lem  believing  that  as  President  they 
coulU  provide  us  with  better  Government, 
there  is  also  another  motivation 
whu  h  tells  them  that  even  though  con- 
vent on  delegates  are  not  listed  on  the 
com  nodity  market,  they  certainly  do 
■(  a  market  value  at  the  national 
part  •  convention. 

c  o  not  mean  a  cash  value,  but  a  value 
te^ms  of  prestige  and  influence  should 
recipient    of    their    generosity    be 
President. 

most  candidates,  campaign  con- 
ions  are  easy  *-o  come  by  and  while 
of    these    contributions    come    in 
small   amounts   from   honest,   patriotic 
citizi  ns  who  thoroughly  believe  in  a  bet- 
Cfovemment,  there  is  ample  evidence 
many  of  the  larger  contributions 
nade  by  individuals  and  organiza- 
who  regard  a  campaign  contribu- 
as  an  investment  which  may  pay 
dividends  later  on  if  the  candidate 
successful. 

be  on  the  safe  side,  some  families 


or  organizations  make  contributions  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  two  or  more  can- 
didates. 

This,  of  cour.se,  is  an  investment  in 
security. 

Tomorrow,  this  country  will  witness 
the  second  statewide  presidential  pri- 
mary held  this  year.  We  have  already 
had  one  in  Ne'.v  Hampshire.  I  feel  rather 
safe  in  saying  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
primary  in  New  Hamp'^hire  and  the  large 
number  of  candidates  who  sought  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  that  State, 
probably  none  of  them  will  be  nominated 
to  be  tlie  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. 

There  are  23  more  to  follow  and  by  the 
time  they  are  all  completed,  the  public 
may  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
one  is  fit  to  be  President. 

Serioa-^ly,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  feel  that 
the  show  now  going  on  in  half  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  is  no  credit  to  the 
democratic  form  of  Government. 

I  do  not  think  that  candidates  are  more 
dishonest  than  they  u.sed  to  be. 

I  believe  in  the  .sincerity  of  mo.st  of 
those  who  now  seek  the  Presidency,  but 
the  pitile.-.s  publicity  of  today  spread  their 
weaknesses  before  the  public  in  a  dis- 
couraging and  devastating  manner. 

Most  of  them  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
their  rivals  make  them  out  'to  be,  but 
I  do  believe  that  a  slncle  nationv.ide  pri- 
mary to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  leaving  the  formulation 
of  platform  and  policies  to  the  national 
convention  would  be  a  vast  improvement 
over  what  we  have  now  and  will,  in  mv 
opinion,  result  in  better  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  asked  about 
the  establi.^-hment  of  the  machinery  nec- 
essary to  carr\'  out  the  provi.sion.='  for  a 
nationwide  primary.  I  call  attention  to 
section  11  of  the  resolution  v.-hich  states: 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  comment  briefly,  fir.-t  of  all.  that 
if  this  constitutional  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, ic  might  be  called  something  like 
-The  Development  and  Relief  Act  of  1972 
or  1974."  For  now  at  least,  all  the  States 
in  which  these  primaries  occur  look  upon 
them  as  a  significant  economic  boost  to 
their  economies.  I  have  heard  that  New 
Hampshire.  Florida,  Wisconsin.  Oregon, 
and  other  States  benefit  tremendously 
from  the  influx  of  tourism.  We  feel  ne- 
glected in  Illinois.  Only  two  candidates 
are  running  in  the  State  and  we  feel  left 
out.  Our  department  of  tourism  is  bleed- 
ing to  think  that  all  the  tourist  dollars 
are  going  to  other  States. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  whether, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment,  it  might  tend  to  shorten 
campaigns  and  reduce  the  huge  physical 
burden  on  the  candidates  who  are"  run- 
ning. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  Vermont  has  its  statewide  pri- 
mary in  earlv  September  which  leaves 
about  2  months  for  campaigning  and  for 
incurring  major  campaitrninc;  expenses. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  have  a  shorter 
campaigning  season  than  we  have  right 
now.  where  some  candidates  .start  to  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency  about  the  time 
they  finish  high  school  or  college  at  the 


least  [laughter]  and  they  keep  it  up 
for  years.  I  am  not  mentioning  any  such 
candidates  but  we  do  have  them.  It  takes 
a  long,  long  time.  But  we  should  have  a 
shorter  period  between  nominations  and 
elections. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  also  hope  that  a 
national  presidential  primai-j-  might  shift 
the  emphasis  from  gimmicks  to  a  solid 
adult  education  program. 

I  notice  that  the  gimmick  used  by  the 
candidates  in  Florida  this  morning  hap- 
pens to  be  bicycle  riding.  It  has  been 
pizza  eating  and  all  .sorts  of  other  tactics 
that  public  relations  experts  have 
thought  of  to  get  their  candidates  pic- 
tures on  the  front  pages.  That  is  the 
kind  of  competition  they  are  engaged  in 
now. 

I  commend  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
posal for  its  uniqueness  and  for  their  con- 
sistency in  supporting  this  approach.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  move  into  an 
area  in  which  candidates  compete  on  the 
basis  of  ideas,  and  not  on  their  ability 
to  be  seen  in  the  right  places  at  the  right 
times. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
think  that  through  a  nationwide  pri- 
mary a  candidate  would  be  more  likelv  to 
be  nominated  on  his  merits  and  not  as 
a  mere  circumstance. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
we  all  look  seriously  on  a  campaign  as  a 
great  time  for  us  to  assess  our  values  and 
to  talk  about  what  kind  of  a  nation  we 
want  to  be  and  what  kind  of  a  nation  we 
want  to  become.  I  would  hope  that  any 
attempts  to  contribute  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  dialog  can  be  a  great  educational 
program.  It  should  be  in  that  respect  an 
eminently  worthwhile  exercise. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  I  would  hate  to  see  any- 
thing done  to  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion system  to  take  the  candidates  off 
the  streets  and  to  put  them  in  televi- 
sion studios  and  concentrate  them  in 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
the  support  of  the  public  for  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  or  for  any  other  ofHce. 

Although  I  realize  that  it  is  a  wear- 
and-tear  process  to  have  to  go  through 
the  primaries,  I  think  that  such  pri- 
maries as  we  have  had  so  far  have  done 
a  lot  of  good.  If  they  gain  as  much  out  of 
the  22  or  23  primaries  remaining  as  they 
have  gained  from  the  two  primaries  had 
thus  far,  it  will  do  the  Nation  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

A  nationwide  primary  might  not  be 
the  answer.  I  think  that  the  best  place  for 
candidates  to  be  is  on  the  streets,  whether 
on  foot  or  on  bicycle.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  best  place  to  have  the  candidates 
is  in  Washington  or  in  the  television 
studios.  I  caution  the  Senators  who  are 
in  favor  of  a  nationwide  primary  that 
they  should  set  it  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  voters  can  see  the  candidates  in  the 
flesh  and  can  talk  to  them  and  ask  them 
questions  on  the  street  rather  than 
merely  seeing  them  on  the  television. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.     1457 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell) 
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was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1457,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  prohibit  sales  below  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition 
or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

S.    31  IS    AND    S.    3142 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Allott  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3115,  a  biU 
to  provide  financial  and  other  aid  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  assist  Jewish 
refugees  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel  or  the  country  of  their 
choice:  and 

S.  3142,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary' of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for 
the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refu- 
gees in  Israel. 

S.    3157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (iov 
Mr.  Jackson  >,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  and  for  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3157,  a  bill  to  promote 
maxim.um  Indian  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  Indian  people  by  pro- 
viding for  the  full  participation  of  In- 
dian tribas  in  certain  programs  and 
sen-ices  conducted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  Indians  and  by  encouraging 
the  development  of  the  human  resources 
of  the  Indian  people,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    191 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res. 
191,  designating  the  week  of  May  1-7, 
1972,  as  "National  Bikecology  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  276— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
ENTITLED  "THE  BUDGET  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1973" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  276 

Resolved,  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  550 
(five  hundred  and  fifty)  additional  copies  of 
Its  hearings  entitled.  "The  Budget  of  the 
United  States,  Fiscal  Year  1973." 


NATIONAL    VOTER    REGISTRATION 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1042 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. ) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  McGovern,  and  Mr. 
Percy >  submitted  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  2574)  to 
amend  title  13.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus a  National  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purposes  of  admin- 
istering a  voter  registration  program 
through  the  mail. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1043 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2574),  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EQUAL     RIGHTS     FOR     MEN     AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     1044    THROUGH     1047 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  208  i  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AN  AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    95  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
955,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1),  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

REMOVAL    <iF    A    COSPONSOR 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Steve:sson,  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cranston i 
was  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amend- 
ment No.  955,  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1',  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
RFK  STADIUM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  announcing  hearings  on  the  pros- 
pects of  baseball  at  RFK  Stadium  by  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  6226.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  Wednesday.  March  15, 
and  Tuesday,  April  18. 

The  witnesses  for  Wednesday,  March 
15,  will  be  Congressman  Sisk  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Cronin,  president,  American 
League.  Mr.  Bowie  Kuhn,  commissioner 
of  baseball  will  be  testifying  on  Tuesday, 
April  18. 

Other  persons  interested  in  testifying 
on  this  matter  should  contact  Mr.  Robert 
Harris,  staff  director,  in  room  6222,  New 
Senate  Office  BuUding. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
ACDA  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Fulbright,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  Thursday, 
March  16,  it  will  have  an  open  hearing  on 
S.  3200,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations. 

The  hearings  will  take  place  in  room 
4221,  New  Senate  Office  Building  at 
10  a.m.  The  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  Gerald 
C.  Smith,  will  be  the  principal  admin- 
istration witness.  Any  person  wishing  to 
testify  should  communicate  with  Arthur 
M.  Kuhl,  chief  clerk  of  the  committee. 


FORTHCOMING  VISIT  TO  CHINA  BY 
SF:NATE  MAJORITY  AND  MINOR- 
ITY LE.ADER.^ 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
particulnrly  pleased  to  read  last  week 
that  Premier  Chou  En-lr.i  had  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  of  the  Senate  to  visit  Chma 
in  the  near  luture.  It  is  important  that 
the  legislative,  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  participate  in 
the  steps  now  being  taken  which  will 
vitally  affect  our  future  relations  in  the 
Far  East. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  of  March  2,  1972.  referred  to 
the  invitation  extended  to  the  Senate 
leaders  to  visit  China,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Invitation 

Premier  Chou  En-lai's  invitation  to  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Senate  leaders  to 
visit  China  shows  a  commendable  under- 
standing of  this  country's  political  system 
and  indicates  a  sincere  desire  for  better  re- 
lations with  our  nation. 

Chou  obviously  understands  that  without 
strong  bipartisan  congressional  support 
meaningful  American  foreign  policy  is  impos- 
sible. The  executive  branch  may  propose,  but 
in  the  final  analysis  It  ts  the  legislative 
branch  that  disposes. 

Historically  the  Congress  has  put  party  and 
politics  aside  and  supported  our  presidents 
In  dealines  with  other  nations.  But  In  tho^e 
instances  where  they  have  disagreed  It  was 
the  President  who  found  him=e;f  powerless. 

Woodrow  Wilson  discovered  this  to  his  last- 
ing grief  when  he  tmsuccessfuUy  sought  rat- 
ification of  the  Treaty  of  Ver.sft!l!e.s,  which. 
among  other  things,  would  have  brought  the 
United   States   Into   the   Leagvie   of   Nations. 

And  the  treatment  of  China  under  tl:a' 
Treaty,  interestingly  enough,  was  the  club 
the  Coiigre;;?  used  to  batter  Wilson  Into  bit- 
terness and  disillusionment. 

Hopefully  our  sense  of  self-preservation  as 
a  nation  is  stronger  now,  and  we  will  not  re- 
peat the  mistakes  of  our  past. 


AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY  SPURRED 
BY  THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  years,  a  dramatic  change  has 
occurred  in  the  patterns  of  internat;o:ial 
trade  concerning  high  teclinology  goods. 
America  has.  in  relative  terms,  been  los- 
ing its  preeminent  po.'-ition. 

For  example,  in  1965,  we  exported  S13 
billion  worth  of  hieh  technolog>'  poods, 
while  imports  in  this  category  amounted 
to  S3  9  billion.  Bv  contrast,  in  1970. 
America  exported  $22  6  billion  in  n.igh 
technology-  wares,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
imports  in  this  category  had  risen  to  a 
whopping  $13  billion. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  that  5-year  pe- 
riod our  balance  in  liigh  technology 
goods  had  risen  from  S9  1  billion  to  S9.6 
billion.  It  is  al'^o  true  that  imports  in 
this  category  had  increased  threefold. 

As  might  be  cxuected.  automotive  prod- 
ucts  showed    the    greatest    ir.crease    in 
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ihe  3tatistic5.   Nevertheless,   America  is 

ic:ng  increased  competition  in  the  en- 
lire  range  of  high  teclmology  goods.  The 
1  Europeans,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Rus- 

lans,  at  international  trade  fairs  and  m 

ciual  sale-^  have  demonstrated  in- 
dreased  capability  to  compete  with  us. 
helicopters,    general    aviation    aircraft, 

nd  com.mercial  aircraft  are  being  pro- 
duced abroad  for  the  world  market. 
4'here  15  or  20  years  ago.  we  were,  for  all 

radical  purposes,  the  sole  supplier 
In  the  past,  w^  have  been  able  to  off- 
it  the  im.ports  of  low-technolocy  prod- 
ijcts  throuRh  the  expoit  of  hich-tech- 

ologv  items  !;uch  as  aircraft,  computers. 
dnd  chemicals.  It  we  should  lose  our 
sjtrona  position  in  high-technology  trade. 

further  assault  on  the  dollar  could  al- 
rtiost  certainly  be  expected. 

This  Tuesday,  the  Senate  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  Committee  will 
tegin  hearings  on  the  NASA  authoriza- 
t  ons  for  fiscn.l  year  1973.  One  of  the 
mportant  matters  before  the  committee 

lis  year  is  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
ah  American  -pace  shuttle  transporta- 

on  system. 

I  believe  the  space  shuttle  is  justified 
op  groimds  of  economy  because  it  holds 
t  le  promise  of  saving  the  taxpayers  and 

)ace  users  billions  ::{  dollars.  There  is 
another  justification,  difficult  to  measure 
dollar  terms,  but  I  believe  equally  im- 
pbrtant:    the  space  shuttle  can  spur  a 

mtinued  high  level  of  technology  in  the 
iiation. 

Business  Week  magazine  of  January  15, 
1|72,  contains  an  informative  article 
entitled  •'Making  U.S.  Teclmology  More 
Competitive."  In  describing  the  changed 
ituation  in  technology  during  the  past 
dpcade.  Easiness  Week  said : 

As  the  tJS.  surplus  In  International  trade 

.-s  turned  into  a  deficit,  analysts  have  been 

■)klns  to  the  historical  record  to  see  Just 
'  iw  America  has  manacred  to  lose  what  wa.s 

ought  of  as  its  commanding  technologica! 
To   some   extent    they   have    been    re- 

Itlng  the  popular  record  of  American  In- 

strlal  and  scientific  inventiveness,  spread- 
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d  processes  on  which  the  country  prided 
elf  have.  In  fact,  come  from  abroad. 
I  commend  the  article  to  Senators  w  ho 
e  concerned  about  keeping  America 
mpetitive  in  foreign  trade.  I  ask  unani- 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

Making   U  S    TrcHNOLocY   More 
Competitive 

PRESIDENT  W.^NTS  TO  STIMULATE  R,  &  D.  TO 
flELP  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  REGAIN  THE  EDGE 
:T    ONCE    HAD    IN    TRADE 

n   the   mid-1960s,  Europe's   industrialist.s 
nt  a  lot  Of  time  bewailing  the  "technologv 
"  between  the  US,  and  Europe   Todav.'^i't 
aecoming  a: most  as  cr-mmon  f.or  U.S.  busi- 
e^smen    and    economists    to    warn    of    the 
wing  danger  that  a  reverse  sap  is  appear- 
or   will   do   so   soon    unless   the   nation 
es  steps  to  halt  the  trend. 
Vs  the  U.S.  surplus  In  International  trade 
turned  into  a  deflcit,  analysts  have  been 
Ing  to  the  historical  record  to  see  just 
America  has  managed  to  lose  what  was 
jught   of  as  its  commanding   technologl- 
lead.  To  some  extent  they  have  been  re- 
tlng  the  popular  record  of  American  In- 
dustrial and  scientific  Inventiveness,  spread- 


ing Che  realization  that  many  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  processes  on  which  the  country 
prided  itself  have,  in  fact,  come  from  abroad. 

•'Where  we  had  a  lead,"  says  Robert  A. 
Wlnslow.  president  of  Enjay  Chemical  Co., 
a  Jersey  Standard  subsidiary,  '"was  not  In 
the  development  of  technology  itself  but  In 
the  application  of  that  technology,  the  mar- 
keting and  management  of  It." 

In  two  major  areas,  the  U.S.  has  held  a 
lead  in  the  past  decade:  in  fields  such  as  the 
design  and  application  of  computers,  seml- 
cui.ductors,  commercial  Jet  aircraft,  nuclear 
power,  and  aerospace;  and  in  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  products  from  processes  and  ideas 
of:en  de'.  eloped  abroad. 

THE     URGENT      NKED     FOR     A      NATIONAL     POLICY 

The  growing  sense  of  anxiety  about  a  re- 
ver.=e  technology  gap  has  reached  Washing- 
ton. When  President  Nixon  goes  before 
Congress  next  week,  he  will  devote  a  sig- 
r.lfican:  part  of  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress to  the  problem.  Later,  he  will  send 
Congress  a  special  message  on  the  subject 
and  will  reveal  the  outlines  of  new  national 
programs  designed  to  stimiUate  and  direct 
the  nation's  technological  progress.  Tliei^e 
programs  are  Intended  to  encourage  Indus- 
try to  boost  its  research  and  development 
spending  and  to  insure  that  a  substantial 
part  of  that  R&D  is  directed  toward  solving 
national  problems. 

In  the  view  of  some  economists,  a  national 
policy  on  technology  is  long  overdue.  No  fas- 
tor,  they  say.  Is  more  fundamental  to  a  na- 
tion's security  and  standard  of  living  than 
its  technology — the  Inventiveness  of  its  peo- 
ple, the  cost-effectiveness  of  lis  products,  and 
the  productivity  of  the  means  by  which  it 
makes  them. 

Right  after  World  War  II,  and  on  through 
the  1950s  and  into  the  mid-1960s,  the  U.S. 
was  unmatched  In  its  ability  to  produce  new 
products,  to  get  them  into  a  mass  market- 
place, and  to  keep  raising  the  productivity 
of  its  Industry.  Several  factors  besides  Eu- 
rope's postwar  hangover  contributed  to  the 
U.S.  lead  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  U.S. 
was  spending  more  than  $20-bllllon  a  year 
on  R&D — four  times  the  European  total.  The 
European  market  was  still  fragmented,  while 
VS.  industry  could  spread  its  new-produrt 
development  costs  over  a  huge  domestic  mar- 
ket. Divisive  pressures  of  nationalism  were 
not  hampering  America's  work  on  ma.ssive 
projerts  such  as  computers  and  nuclear 
p-ovver.  as  they  were  in  Europe.  Proportion- 
ately, the  U.S.  also  had  a  much  larger  force 
of  technical  manpower.  Risk  capital  was 
murh  more  readily  available.  And  U.S.  com- 
panies moved  fast  to  Introduce  new  products. 
Through  the  mid-1960s,  the  billions  spent 
on  missiles  and  space  were  force-feeding 
many  areas  of  U.S.  technology.  The  money 
j^.elped  to  propel  the  technology  of  compu- 
ters and  mlsroelectronlcs  by  enormous  leaps, 
and  the  demand  for  high  degrees  of  reliabil- 
ity in  manufacturing  pushed  contractors  to 
perform  Jobs  they  had  thought  impossible. 
European  Industrialists  complained  that 
American  industry,  fueled  with  money  from 
space  and  missile  budgets,  would  leave  them 
forever  behind. 

Most  of  the  world's  airlines  flew  US  -made 
Jetliners,  .Most  of  the  world's  computers  were 
US -made,  and  virtually  all  of  those  that 
were  not  were  based  on  US  designs  and  U.S- 
developed  equipment.  Most  of  the  world's 
electronic  gear  had  first  come  out  of  U.S. 
plants.  U.S.  engineers,  such  as  Brown  &  Root 
and  M.  W,  Kellogg,  roamed  tlie  world  setting 
up  petrochemical  plants  based  on  US.  ex- 
pertise. And  :n  the  less  developed  l.^nds.  U.S. 
contractors  such  a-s  Peter  Kle\\it  and  Morri- 
son-Knudsen  .seemed  to  have  a  stranglehold 
on  the  busine.ss  of  building  dams  and 
bridges  and  huge  harbor  facilities. 

HOW   THE   TECHNOLOGY    LAG   DEVELOPED 

In  all  these  highly  visible  glamour  indus- 
tries. Americans  were  undeniably  leading  the 


w.iv  But  elsewhere,  as  the  Europeans  and 
Japanese  rebuilt  war-devastated  industries,  a 
US.  techology  lag  was  developing.  Foreign 
steelmakers,  for  Instance,  were  already  in- 
stalling new  processes,  such  as  the  basic  oxy- 
gen furnace,  on  a  wider  scale  than  American 
steelmen.  And  even  In  the  early  1960s,  U.S. 
heavy  machinery  builders,  such  as  the  mak- 
ers of  turbine  generators,  were  running  Into 
intens?  foreign  competition  on  design  ao  well 
as  on  price.  Simultaneously,  two  other  trends 
were  developing.  Twenty  years  of  fore'gn  aid 
had  built  many  nations'  economies  to  a  scale 
that  made  them  significant  In  world  trade. 
And  at  the  same  time.  U.S.  multinational 
companies  began  producing  U.S. -designed 
products  overseas  in  far  less  time  than  the 
world  had  seen  before.  Where  20  years  had 
elapsed  between  first  production  iii  the  U.S. 
of  certain  kinds  of  plastics  and  the  produc- 
tion of  these  plastics  m  Japan,  it  recently 
took  barely  a  year  for  Japanese  plants  to 
catch  up  with  production  of  U.S. -designed 
semiconductors. 

These  days,  some  of  Europe^s  older  hlgh- 
techni..iogy  Industries,  such  as  chemicals  and 
electrical  equipment,  are  selling  more  and 
more  of  their  products  and  licensing  more 
and  more  of  their  technology  to  U.S.  com- 
panies. Polypropylene,  a  plastic  now  widely 
used  in  U.S,  cars  and  appliances,  was  in- 
vented in  Italy.  Extra-high-voltage  trans- 
mission, a  more  eff.cient  way  of  conducUng 
electric  power  for  long  distances,  was  pio- 
neered in  the  U.S.  by  ASEA,  the  Swedish 
electrical  equipment  maker.  When  Colt  In- 
dustries sought  to  rescue  its  faltering  pro- 
gram for  developing  big  diesel  engines,  it  had 
to  turn  to  Austrian  consultants  for  help. 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  went  to  Britain's  Im- 
perial Chemical  Industries  when  it  wanted 
a  more  economical  way  to  make  methanol 
in  Its  new  Plaquemines  (La.)  plant.  Some 
US.  shipbuilders  are  finally  adopting  cost- 
cutting  methods  that  were  developed  in 
Sweden.  The  .American  co:istructlon  Indus- 
try is  just  beginning  to  use  "systems  build- 
ing" techniques  that  are  already  widely  ap- 
plied in  Europe. 

THE    COMPETITION     I.V    AISCRA.^T 

The  aircraft  industry  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  new  International  competition.  For 
years,  the  U.S.  competed  comfortablv  In  world 
aircraft  markets,  helped  bv  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  its  heavy  R&D  costs  had  alreadv  been 
paid  by  the  military.  From  the  days  of  the 
DC  6  onward,  most  commercial  airliners'  en- 
gines were  developed  first  for  the  military. 
For  the  super<;onic  generation  cf  civilian  air- 
craft, the  substitute  for  military  support 
was  to  be  the  Transportation  Dept.'s  SST 
program.  When  that  collapsed  last  spring, 
Robert  Anderson,  president  of  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell  Corp..  declared.  "We  have  just 
abdicated  to  Russia.  France,  and  Britain  a 
lead  we  held  for  40  years." 

The  value  of  the  Franco-British  Concorde, 
the  European  SST.  is  still  widely  disputed. 
But  there  are  other  signs  of  the  new  compe- 
tition. An  LT'V  Aerospace  Corp.  subsldlarv  is 
now  a.ssembling  helicopters  designed  by 
Prance's  Aerospatiale.  Nippon  Aeroplane 
Mfg.  Co.  Is  taking  aim  at  U.S.  feeder  airlines 
with  its  YS-U  short-hop  turboprop.  The 
European  builders  of  the  Mercure  short- 
haul  Jet  and  the  A-300B  airbus  also  are 
aiming  at  the  U  S.  market.  Says  Allen  E. 
Puckett.  executive  vice-president  of  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co..  "Our  R&D  monev  just  isn't 
keeping  pace  " 

"We're  in  a  horse  race  now."  says  Everett 
Yelton,  Jr.  assistant  general  manager  of 
Du  Pont's  Plastics  Dept,  'We  have  got  to 
disabuse  ourselves  of  the  myth  that  the 
US.  can  invent  itself  into  a  position  where  it 
owns  90'^    of  the  technology  in  plastics." 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  there  are 
many  who  believe  that  'he  US.  and  Europe 
are  technologically  competitive  today  In 
most  industries,  "fhe  US,  still  has  undis- 
puted leadership,  they  say.  in  areas  that  ac- 
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count  for  only  about  10 '"c  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product. 

From  Japan,  too.  the  US.  faces  increas- 
ingly tough  technological  competition.  The 
Japanese  "are  superb  in  the  management 
of  technology.'  says  WiUiam  H.  Fcrster.  tech- 
nical director  of  giant  ITT-Europe.  The  Jap- 
anese, who  have  already  proved  themselves 
adept  at  putting  Western  technology  to  work, 
have  also  begun  to  contribute  to  the  reverse 
flow  of  technology.  In  1966,  when  Japan's 
Mitsubishi  renewed  a  licensing  agreement 
with  its  U.S.  partner.  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp..  the  contract  called  for  a  two-way  ex- 
change of  technology  for  the  first  time.  Says 
one  U.S.  chemical  company  executive:  "We 
are  seeing  opportunities  to  buy  new  tech- 
nology in  Japan  that  doesn't  exist  anywhere 
else." 

Government  planners  have  good  reason  to 
worry  about  the  consequences  of  the  U.S. 
losing  its  technological  leadership  In  too 
many  fields.  Production  costs  would  rise. 
Consumers  would  pay  more  for  less  value. 
New  products  would  become  fewer.  Exports 
would  keep  declining.  More  Jobs  would  move 
overseas. 

THE   REASONS   FOR   NATIONAL  CONCERN 

The  new  Administration  program  for  spur- 
ring American  technology  is  intended  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  Nixon's  economic  pro- 
gram. Its  origliis  stem  partly  from  analyses 
by  Michael  Boretsky.  a  Commerce  Dept.  econ- 
omist, of  the  impact  of  technological  prog- 
ress on  international  trade. 

Nixon  In  September  told  Congress  that  "we 
need  new  programs  to  insure  that  America's 
enormous  wealth  of  scientific  and  technical 
talent  is  used  to  the  fullest."  The  President 
could  find  many  reasons  for  concern: 

The  trade  balance 
The  favorable  US  trade  balance  in  high- 
technology  products  has  leveled  off  at  about 
$9.6-blllIon.  In  recent  years,  U.S.  Imports 
of  these  products  has  been  growing  2'2  times 
as  fast  as  exports.  And  in  its  trade  In  high- 
technology  products  with  Japan,  the  U.S.  has 
been  running  a  deflcit  since  1965,  which  has 
now  reached  the  $l-bIllion  level. 

Productivity 
New  technology  has  not  been  contributing 
much  to  U.S.  production  efflclency.  The  rate 
of  productivity  gro\vth  in  U.S.  industry  has 
dropped  in  the  last  few  years  from  its  post- 
war average  of  2  6"'r  a  year  to  Jtist  l.V"^,  a 
decline  accelerated  by  the  shift  to  a  service 
economy.  In  contrast,  Western  Europe's  pro- 
ductivity growth  rate  is  running  at  4.5 '~'c 
a  year,  and  Japan's  has  zoomed  to   10.6 '"  . 

Spending  cuts 
The  growth  of  R&D  spending,  which  fueled 
military  and  industrial  strength,  has  leveled 
off,  and  the  proportion  of  GNP  that  the  US, 
spends  on  R&D  has  declined.  Commerce's 
Boretsky  estimates  that  when  military  R&D 
Is  factored  out,  the  U.S.  spent  1.5.  of  its 
1968  ONP  in  civilian  research,  compared  with 
West  Germany's  2.6', . 

Basic  research 
Scientists  agree  that,  because  of  federal 
R&D  cutbacks,  the  U.S.  has  fallen  behind 
other  nations  in  some  key  areas  of  basic  re- 
search, among  them  high-energy  physics, 
radio  astronomy,  magnetohydrodynamlcs. 
and  fusion  power.  Anderson  of  Nortli  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  charged  recently  that  the  US 
Is  "confronted  with  scientific  starvation." 
Industry,  moreover,  has  cut  to  the  bone  Its 
own  spending  on  basic  research,  putting  its 
emphasis  on  the  short-term  payoff. 

Wasted  resources 
Some  3T^  of  U.S.  scientists  and  engineers 
now  are  unemployed.  This  has  helped  dis- 
courage many  youths  who  ordinarily  would 
have  started  studying  for  technical  careers, 
and  manpower  experts  predict  future  short- 
ages In  the  technically  trained  workforce. 


New  attitudes 

An  anti-technology  attitude  has  taken  firm 
hold  of  an  influential  segment  of  the  public. 
In  the  words  of  Edward  E,  David.  Jr..  scienti- 
fic adviser  to  the  President.  "Society  Is  los- 
ing its  courage  to  experiment."  If  this  per- 
sists. David  warns,  "our  society  will  become 
dull,  stodgy,  and  altogether  stagnant," 

Theie  trends  add  up.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
experts,  to  a  slowdown  in  US,  technology. 
The  impact  of  such  a  slowdown  would  not 
be  apparent  to  consumers  lor  several  years. 
but  it  shows  up  quickly  in  industry.  .\n'd  be- 
cause of  the  accelerating  pace  of  technology. 
even  a  temporary  slackening  can  put  a  com- 
pany far  behind.  The  technological  Hie  of 
some  communications  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, is  only  two  years.  "If  you  fall  Just 
one  year  behind  In  research,"  says  John  B 
Dwyer.  vice-president  of  research  and  engi- 
neering for  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co,,  "the  loss  .  . 
is  much,  much  greater  in  the  1970s  than  it 
was  in  the  1920s.  " 

SETTING    NEW    GOALS 

The  help-technology  program  now  under 
filial  review  in  the  White  House  has  as  Its 
most  spectacular  element  a  "New  Techno- 
logical Opportunities"  program.  This  would 
set  new  technological  goals  for  the  nation, 
such  as  better  health  care,  and  harness  the 
technology  needed  to  reach  them  The  aim 
is  to  attack  national  problems  in  a  way  that 
would  also  help  the  US.   trade  posture. 

The  Administration  also  has  before  it  a 
package  of  proposals  developed  by  the  Com- 
merce Dept.  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Closest  to  the  heart  of  Commerce 
Secretary  Maurice  Stans  is  a  kind  of  super 
technology  agency.  Such  an  agency,  which 
Stans  hopes  would  be  formed  within  the 
Commerce  Dept.,  would  focus  on  programs 
to  forecast,  assess,  and  enhance  industrial 
technology.  Priority  would  probably  go  to 
the  high-technology  industries  that  still  pro- 
duce a  positive  trade  balance. 

The  idea  also  calls  for  financial  incentives 
to  stimulate  development  and  use  of  new 
technology.  The  incentives  could  Include 
loan  guarantees,  grants,  procurement  con- 
tracts, and  tax  Incentives  for  R&D  and  capi- 
tal expenditures  The  CEA  wants  particu- 
larly to  help  small  companies. 

Some  antitrust  restrictions  that  prevent 
companies  from  participating  in  joint  re- 
search programs  might  also  be  dropped.  Says 
Stans:  "It  may  well  be  time  to  modernize 
antitrust  laws,  which  evolved  to  deal  with  the 
different  problems  of  an  earlier  era.  in  order 
to  permit  the  pooling  of  funds  and  risks  that 
must  accompany  major  technological  break- 
throughs." 

The  teclmological  opportunities  program 
could  have  a  major  impact  on  patten. s  of 
federal  and  industry  R&D.  William  M,  Ma- 
gruder.  former  SST  project  chief,  is  manag- 
ing; the  new  program,  and  he  Is  .seeking  to 
fcciis  on  problem  areas  where  critical  needs 
exist:  transportation,  development  of  natural 
resources,  and  two  key  areas  affecting  trade — 
new  commercial  products,  and  productivity. 
More  facially  oriented  gtals  Include  better 
c-mmualcation  (especially  for  education), 
uri;an  and  suburban  development,  health 
care,  nutrition,  waste  management,  economi- 
cal means  of  meeting  air  quality  standards. 
better  weather  prediction  and  control,  and 
better  protection  from  natural  disasters 

Neither  the  technological  opportunities 
program  nor  the  other  elements  of  the  Nixon 
technology  program  has  yet  taken  precise 
shape,  and  so  far  Industry  executives  tend  to 
be  wary  in  their  comments.  But  It  is  already 
becoming  clear  that  some  of  the  approaches 
being  considered  would  find  tough  going  in 
Congress.  Antitrusters  and  tax  policymakers 
have  serious  reservations.  And  the  science 
lobby  Is  worried  that  the  new  emphasis  on 
applied  technology  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
basic  research. 


HOW    MUCH    FEDERAL   CONTROL? 

But  the  major  battle  will  be  over  how  much 
control  the  federal  government  should  exer- 
cise over  US,  industry's  R&D  policies.  There 
is  considerable  opposition  to  the  Idea  of  a 
central  technology  bureaucracy.  "It  could 
become  a  lx)ondoggle."  says  Kelioggs  Dwyer 
"Disastrous"  Is  the  word  used  by  Robert  Win- 
slow,  of  Enjay.  He  maintains  that  'competi- 
tive enterprises  usually  have  been  much 
more  efficient  than  government  in  managing 
research.  "  Besides,  questions  of  efficiency 
aside.  Industry  does  not  like  to  devote  its  own 
teclmlcal  talent  to  projects  that  end  with  the 
government  owning  the  patents 

Boretsky  is  one  within  the  go\  ernment  who 
is  not  Impressed  with  the  efficacy  of  massive 
R&D  "Some  people  think  if  we  set  up  the 
kind  of  agency  (we  had)  to  send  men  to  the 
moon,  our  problems  will  be  solved."  But  a 
better  solution,  he  says,  is  'general  incentives 
to  encourage  productivity  growth  and  inno- 
vation." 

Tlie  Incentives  most  seriously  considered 
are  additional  tax  benefits  for  companies  that 
spend  money  on  R&D  contracts.  "We  should 
not  give  R&D  a  blank  check  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury."  says  Murray  L,  Weldenbaum, 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  economic  policy  and  now  teaching  at 
Washington  University  In  St,  Louis,  "The 
mistake  in  military  programs  was  that  the 
federal  government  picked  up  virtually  all 
the  R&D  costs," 

According  to  Weldenbaum,  tax  benefits  are 
the  commonest  way  of  encouraging  R&D 
abroad  In  Canada,  an  approved  research  pro- 
gram can  \>,in  a  company  a  tax  credit  of  25'' 
of  its  cost.  In  .'Australia,  capital  spending  for 
R&D  can  be  written  off  in  three  years;  In  Nor- 
way. In  one  year. 

Within  Industry,  there  is  considerable  sup- 
port  for  such  tax  Incentives  "The  concept 
is  right,"  savs  Harvey  J.  Taufen.  vice-presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  research  policy 
conunittee  at  Hercules,  Inc.  Paul  B.  Stam. 
vice-president  for  R&D  at  Burlington  Indus- 
tries. Inc.  think.s  a  ta.x  Incentive  would  be 
effective,  "but  it  would  have  to  be  substan- 
tial to  make  a  difference  in  company  deci- 
sions "  Roger  R  Ringham,  engineering  vice- 
president  for  International  Harvester  Co., 
likes  the  tax  credit  theory  but  wonders  about 
trying  to  encourage  certain  kinds  of  R&D.  He 
asks:  'How  do  you  administer  such  a  pro- 
gram without  making  Jovian  decisions" 
about  who  deserves  what? 

GETTING    A    PLAN    THROUGH    CONGRESS 

Others  want  no  part  of  a  tax  credit,  fear- 
ing increased  federal  Involvement  in  their 
industry.  In  effect,  says  "i'clton  of  Du  Fonts 
Plastics  Dept.,  50",  of  R&D  already  comes  off 
taxes.  "Additional  tax  credits,"  he  says  "could 
lead  to  government  Intervention  and  possibly 
control." 

Some  industry  managers  point  out  that  a 
giant  infusion  of  cash  Is  no  guarantee  of 
R&D  results  In  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Amer- 
ican industry  fell  in  love  with  the  concept  of 
R&D.  and  most  big  companies  built  big  lab- 
oratories But  one  survey  of  120  companies 
showed  that  half  of  them  got  no  usable  pr..,d- 
uct  out  of  60';  of  their  R&D  projects.  "I  don't 
think  the  R&D  community  as  a  whole  has  a 
high  level  of  productivity."  says  Kelioggs 
Dwyer.  "The  pressure  for  results  has  never 
been  transmitted  properly." 

Yet  the  unit  costs  of  R&D  have  been  soar- 
ing Total  R&D  expenditures  in  the  US 
piateaued  in  the  late  1960s  and  have  actually 
declined  in  constant  dollars  since  1969.  But 
the  cost  of  keeping  each  technical  person  at 
work  has  gone  up  more  than  threefold  since 
1950  and  by  12-,  Just  since  1968  according  to 
figures  developed  by  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute So  It  takes  a  constantly  growing  R&D 
budget  just  to  maintain  a  steady  level  of 
effort. 

In  any  case,  it  is  que.stionable  whether  an 
R&D  tax  credit  could  get  through  Cor.gress 
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Representative  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.),  chair- 
mun  of  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee, 
loks  askance  at  a;iything  that  erodes  the 
base,"  warns  a  Mills  aide.  Even  more  Lm- 
ant.  while  Congress  can  review  and  force 
iiges  Ui  direct  federal  R&D  spending,  a 
benefit  program  would  put  federal  sup- 
t  of  R&D  outside  Congressional  clutches. 
rhose  who  want  to  help  U.S.  technology 
likely  to  And  it  at  least  as  difficult  to 
antitrust  exempiio.'i  for  Industrywide, 
coiiperatlve  R&D  programs. 

'.n  Japan,  the  government  encourages  Joint 

s  to  Improve  productivity    And  Milton 

Shaw,    mechanical    engineering    head    at 

Carnegie  Mellon  University  believes  the  U.S. 

ernment    also    should    help,    instead    of 

hbrass."     companies     that     attempt     joint 

effprta. 

HOW   MUCH  WILL  COMPANIES  SHARE? 

3vit  recent  precedents  are  not  encouraging. 
The  auto  industry  tried  to  share  information 
ab  3ut  its  emission-control  R&D,  but  the 
Justice  Dept.  forced  it  to  stop  The  consent 
ree  that  the  auto  makers  signed  has  had 
ussions  in  many  Industries  that  are 
ntler  the  gun  on  pollution  "It's  wasteful 
slow  for  every  outfit  that  makes  an  in- 
teiinal  combustion  engine  to  work  on  its  own 
of  controlling  emissions,"  says  Frederick 
Lindvall,  engineering  vice-president  of 
&  Co,  "It's  a  shame  that  engineers  can't 
to  each  other,  even  In  technical  society 
ings,  because  the  corporate  lawyers  are 
so  fefraid  3f  antitrust." 

But,"  adds  Lindvall,    'to  lose  competition 
langerouE,  too."   In  fact,   while  many  In 
ustry  feel  that  antitrust  fervor  is  in  some 
?s  retarding  rather  than  promoting  US. 
coitipetltlveness,  no  one  seems  certain  what 
nges  should  be  made.  And  many,  particu- 
y  in  the  more  tr.novative  industries,  are 
tical  abou:  how  much  sharing  would  be 
e   anyway.   "It's   hard   to   visualize   com- 
es  cooperating,"   says   C.   Lester  Hogan. 
ident    of    Falrchlld    Camera    &    Instru- 
mefit  Corp.  "To  me  it  would  be  like  giving 
y   the   crown   Jewels."   Bernard   Plansky, 
ident  of  Frequency  Sources,  Inc.,  a  small 
rowave    company    in    Msissachusetts,    Is 
less   enthusiastic    about   antitrust   re- 
ion.  "It  •would  encourage  the  large  com- 
163  to  bury  us,"  he  says, 
he   fate  of  small,   innovative   companies 
Plansky's  is  getting  special  attention  in 
hington   these  days,   and   help  for  such 
par.ies  could  be  a  major  ingredient  of  the 
N'ixon  recipe  for  technology.  Many  large 
nles,  too,  are  well  aware  of  the  flow  of 
ivation  that  can  come  out  of  small  busl- 
Ford    Motor.    Hercules,    and    many 
others  have  set  up  special  operations  to  look 
small.   Innovative   companies   that   they 
t  buy  into  or  buy  out. 
ie   tec'nnological   contributions   of   small 
panles  have  not  gone  unnoticed  in  Con- 
elther,    Senator    Philip    A.    Hart    (D- 
1,).   chairman    of    the   Ser.ate    Antitrust 
Ittee.  plans  to  Introduce  legislation 
•  Ir.  the  coming  session  of  Congress  aimed 
reaking   up   corporate   concentration   In 
low-competing"    industries    as    steel, 
s,  petroleum,  chemicals,  metals,  and  elec- 
;  equipment 
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Ht>wever.  both  large  and  small  companies 
play  essential  and  complementary  roles 
Inglng  advanced  technology  to  the  U.S. 
marketplace.  A  study  of  semiconductors  by 
Joh  1  E.  Tllton.  recently  published  by  the 
Brojklngs  Institution,  shows  how  Bell  Labo- 
ies  and  the  large  tube  manufacturers, 
as  RC.\.  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
hou4e,  used  their  immense  R&D  resources  to 
the  technical  groundwork  f,-)r  semlcon- 
ors.  yet  failed  to  capitalize  on  this  work 
tjie  marketplace  Bell  of  course,  was  con- 
ned by  the  Justice  Dept.  from  doing  so. 
the  others  could  not  move  fast  enough 
cbmpete  in  this  area.  New  companies,  for 


the  most  part,  devloped  the  successful  prod- 
ucts  and   became   the   Industry   leaders. 

But  small  companies  hivre  been  hurt  the 
most  by  the  recent  cuvbacks  and  changed 
priorities  in  federal  R&D  As  federal  agencies, 
particularly  the  field  centers  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  &  Sp>ace  Adniinis'ration  and  the 
Air  Force,  have  found  their  budgets  dwin- 
dling, they  have  tended  to  do  more  of  their 
R&D  themselves.  Even  with  recent  boosts  in 
federal  spending,  military  R&D  is  stiU  "very, 
very  difficult  to  get,"  .^ays  Plansky 

Adding  to  the  woes  of  ne'.vcomei^  has  been 
the  drying  up  of  venture  capital  for  new 
high-technology  companies — a  resource  in 
which  the  US.  has  always  had  an  advantage 
over  Europe.  Venture  capital  is  plentiful  but 
"harder  to  get  than  ever"  for  a  high-tech- 
nology business  says  Patrick  Liles.  a  new 
venture  specialist  at  Harvard  Business 
School.  Arthur  Rock,  one  noted  Investor  in 
high-technology  is  so  bearish  on  the  field 
that  he  is  putting  his  money  into  commercial 
paper.  He  is  discouraged  by  the  government's 
R&D  policies  and,  in  the  computer  area,  by 
the  renewed  aggressiveness  of  giant  IBM's 
marketing  strategy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ray  Sanders,  president 
of  the  fledgling  Computer  Transmission 
Corp.  In  Los  Angeles,  says.  "The  only  ideas 
left  around  without  money  behind  them  are 
the  bad  ones,"  Frank  G,  Chambers,  president 
of  Continental  Capit.til  Corp,,  savs  that  ven- 
ture capitalists  are  still  interested  in  high 
tech;-,ology  but.  having  been  burned  often 
in  the  1960s,  'they  are  extremely  cautious  of 
investing  in  single  Individuals.  They  now 
want  a  team  that  has  worked  together  for 
some  time."  And,  he  says,  the  team  must  have 
"a  detailed  marketing  strategy." 

Entrepreneur  Plansky,  however,  believes 
that  Investors  want  a  good  deal  more:  They 
want  to  get  their  money  out  in  three  years, 
they  want  "very  high  Interest  rates,"  and 
they  want  control  of  the  company. 

A    TECHNOLOGY    "filVTAWAT" 

While  most  of  the  new  game  plan  for  tech- 
nology Is  intended  to  step  up  innovation  in 
the  US.,  there  is  also  growing  support  for  an 
additional  bit  of  strategy:  slov.-ing  down  the 
rate  at  which  foreign  nations  get  their  hands 
on  U.S.  technology.  If  such  a  strategy  Is 
adopted,  it  may  put  roadblocks  In  the  pr.th 
of  U.S.  corporations  that  now  consider  the 
rapid  transfer  of  technology  to  licensees  cr 
subsidiaries  abroad  vital  to  their  profits. 

In  recent  years,  the  worldwide  operations 
of  multinational  companies  have  speeded  up 
the  di.Tusloii  of  technology  abroad.  Joint 
ventures  abroad  are  also  becoming  popular, 
most  recently  in  the  ailing  aircraft  industrv. 
Boeing  Co.  has  teamed  up  v,lth  Aerltalla.  a 
new  Italian  company,  to  develop  a  comirer- 
cSal  STOL  airliner  knA  the  Aircraft  Engine 
Dlv,  of  General  Electric  Co,,  which  recently 
laid  off  7,500  employees,  has  teamed  up  with 
France's  SNECMA  to  build  an  advanced,  low- 
noise,  low-production  jet  engine. 

Critics  charge  that  licensors  and  multina- 
tionals are  "giving  away"  U.S.  technology. 
Organized  labor,  which  complains  about  tVie 
export  of  jobs  along  with  technology,  is  most 
vocal  'We  do  not  believe  that  the  manage- 
ment.s  oi  these  multinational  firms  should 
be  determining  the  basic  economic  policies 
of  the  U  S,  government  or  of  the  American 
people,"  says  Nathaniel  Goldfinger.  research 
director  for  the  AFL-CIO 

Treasury  Dept  econonnsts  who  are  direct- 
ing a  multlagency  study  of  the  problem, 
concede  that  income  from  investment 
abroad  can  take  the  place  of  trade  Income 
as  the  U.S.  becomes  a  "mature  creditor."  But 
then,  they  ^ay,  companies  have  to  be  en- 
couraged to  invest  that  Income  at  home  if  it 
Is  to  create  jobs  in  the  US,  The  trend  in 
thinking  at  the  Treasury  Is  made  clear  by 
John  R,  Petty,  Assistant  Secretary  for  in- 
ternational affairs.  Says  he:  "The  country's 
competitive  advantage  in  technology  will 
quickly   dissipate    when   you   have    a   broad 


network  of  corporate  structures  licensing 
and  cross-licensing." 

However.  Industry  executives  Insist  that 
technology  transfer  Is  a  good  way  to  exploit 
U.S.  technology  for  profit,  and  a  good  way 
to  get  hold  of  technology  the  U.S.  does  not 
have.  "Since  the  birth  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry," says  Enjay's  Wlnslow,  "a  significant 
portion  of  the  technology  has  come  from 
overseas,  and  it  still  does." 

"Hoarding  technology  and  protecting  the 
gap  is  the  old  way  of  thinking,"  says 
James  A.  D.  Geier,  president  of  Cincinnati 
Milacron,  Inc.,  a  multinational  machinery 
builder.  Foreign  technology,  he  says,  "can 
only  strengthen  our  Industry  and  the  na- 
tional balance  of  payments,  and  provide 
more  jobs  in  the  U.S.  In  the  long  run." 

How  U.S.  Industries  Shape  Up 
Each  major  Industry  has  Its  own  techno- 
logical track  record.  Here  Is  how  some  key 
U.S.  Industries  stack  up  egalnst  their  foreign 
competition: 

COMPUTERS 

The  U.S.  technological  lead  In  computers 
la  well-established.  And,  boasts  one  com- 
puter executive,  "we  have  enough  technol- 
ogy to  last  us  to  the  year  2000." 

But  computer  and  semiconductor  tech- 
nology has  spread  rapidly  around  the  world. 
Japan's  FMJltsu,  for  example,  recently  was 
able  to  show  prospective  U.S.  buyers  a  mini- 
computer that  many  found  attractive.  Other 
nations  have  sometimes  been  faster  to  put 
computers  to  work,  too — the  Norwegians  to 
run  ships,  the  Swedes  to  link  up  medical 
facilities,  the  Germans  to  control  traffic 
lights. 

Increasingly,  the  U.S.  lead  appears  to  be 
due  not  to  technology  but  to  superior  mar- 
keting and  service.  Moreover,  the  cutting 
edge  of  U.S.  computer  technology  is  wielded 
not  by  IBM,  but  by  minicomputer  builders 
and  Independent  peripheral  makers.  To  keep 
U.S.  technology  up  to  scratch,  some  experts 
say.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  certain  that 
the  behemoth's  competitive  thrashings  do 
not  drive  the  Innovators  out  of  business. 

STIDEL 

We  are  still  ahead  of  them,"  says  Donald 
Bllckwede,  vice-president  and  director  of 
R&D  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  And  there  is 
little  doubt  that  U.S.  steelmen  lead  the  world 
In  developing  new  products — such  things  as 
porcelain-coated  sheet  for  appliances, 
strnr.eer  pipeline  steels,  and  more  wear-re- 
sistant steels  for  mining  machinery.  But  the 
industry  still  spends  only  0.35%  of  its  sales 
dollar  on  R&D,  and  it  generally  has  not  been 
Innovative  In  production. 

Of  13  major  innovations  in  steel -making, 
one  study  shows,  not  one  originated  with  a 
U.S.  steel  producer.  The  latest  Innovation 
announced  by  U.S.  Steel  Corp.— a  kind  of 
cross  between  the  basic  oxygen  process  and 
the  old  Bessemer  process — actually  started 
with  a  West  German  steel  producer. 

Building  on  the  work  of  an  American  in- 
ventor, the  U.S.S.R.  is  well  ahead  of  the  U.S. 
In  adopting  electroslag  refining  and  in  scal- 
ing up  the  process  to  make  giant  Ingots. 
While  productivity  of  the  Japanese  steel  In- 
dustry continues  to  rls^.  productivity  growth 
for  U.S.  steelmakers  has  virtually  halted. 

EXECTRONICS 

The  U.S.  maintains  Its  lead  In  semiconduc- 
tors. And,  thanks  to  large-scale  Integration 
(LSI),  which  eliminatee  much  assembly 
work,  the  electronics  Industry  may  be  win- 
ning back  from  Japan  the  domestic  manu- 
fiK;ture  of  some  semiconductor-based  prod- 
ucts— notably  caloulatocrs. 

Slowness  of  the  U.S,  Industry  to  automate 
allowed  the  Japanese  to  grab  off  •virtually 
all  radio  and  black-and-white  TV  produc- 
tion. But  makers  of  color  TV  sets  think  that 
innovations  In  design,  manufacture,  and 
marketing    will    keep    their    production    at 
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home.  "We  are  all  moving  to  solid-state," 
says  one  executive.  Charles  Phlpps,  manager 
of  strategic  planning  for  Texas  Instruments' 
Components  Group,  estimates  that  ICs  will 
take  over  70 -Ti  to  80  0:.  of  color  TV's  socket 
functions  within  three  to  five  years.  RCA  is 
using  ceramic  circuit  modules,  made  In  a 
highly  automated  plant,  for  some  color  sets 
and  stereo  phonographs. 

But  the  Sony  three-gun  picture  tube 
(Trinitron),  the  Philips  casette  player,  and 
AEG-Telefunken's  video-recording  disk  are 
signs  that  the  U.S.  has  no  lock  on  Innova- 
tion in  consumer  electronics.  And  U.S.  com- 
panies are  wary  lest  the  Japanese  come  up 
•with  a  major  breakthrough,  such  as  flat- 
screen  TV. 

AUTOS 

The  automotive  Industry,  conservative  as 
It  is,  has  always  been  ready  to  look  at  new 
materials  and  machines  that  would  cut  its 
mantifacturlng  costs,  "No  one  In  the  world 
can  beat  Detroit  at  saving  a  buck,"  says  an 
inventive  engineer.  With  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  the  automatic  transmission 
and  power  steering  and  braking,  the  industry 
has  resisted  major  product  changes,  however. 
Front-wheel  drive,  disk  brakes,  radial  tires, 
and  the  Wankel  rotary  engine  all  had  to 
prove  themselves  In  Europe  first.  U.S.  auto- 
makers still  are  resisting  electronic  fuel  In- 
jection, standard  on  serveral  Volkswagens. 

TEXTILES 

Fragmented  and  fiercely  competitive,  the 
textile  Industry  spends  less  of  Its  sales  dollar 
on  R&D  than  any  other  major  U.S.  Industry. 
At  huge  Burlington  Industries.  Inc.,  one  of 
the  most  R&D-consclous  manufacturers,  for 
example,  only  $7.2-mlllion  of  last  year's  $1.8- 
bllUon  In  sales  went  into  R&D. 

Increasingly,  the  Industry  has  become  de- 
pendent on  foreign  machinery.  "Most  of  the 
Innovations  in  textile  machinery  are  com- 
ing from  Europe,"  says  Paul  B.  Stam.  Bur- 
lington's vice-president  for  R&D.  In  the  in- 
dustry's hottest  area — producing  knit  goods 
—all  of  the  12,000  double-knlttlng  machines 
In  the  U.S.  are  foreign  made,  according  to 
other  Industry  estimates.  The  reason,  sajrs 
Stam,  Is  performance. 
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AMICUS  BRIEF  FILED  IN  ARMY  SUR- 
VEILLANCE CASE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief  with 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Tatum 
against  Laird.  The  brief  was  prepared  in 
behalf  of  four  religious  organizations  for 
which  I  am  acting  as  counsel.  All  claim 
to  have  been  affected  in  some  way  by  the 
threat  or  actual  use  of  Army  surveil- 
lance, the  legitimacy  of  which  is  at  issue 
in  the  Tatum  case. 

What  is  specifically  challenged  by  the 
brief  is  the  general,  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  almost  everj-  form  of  peaceful 
political  activity,  having  no  relationship 
to  actual  situations  requiring  the  use  of 
military  force.  Such  broad  and  indis- 
criminate surveillance  has  the  unavoid- 
able effect  of  inhibiting  the  exercise  of 
our  most  precious  of  first  amendment 
rights. 

I  feel  every  citizen  ought  to  be  aware 
of  these  repugnant  activities  and  the 
threat  they  pose  to  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  The  public's  education  was 
begun  by  the  disclosures  made  during 
last  year's  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  brief, 
which  sheds  light  on  the  scope  of  the 
surveillance  and  fully  develops  the  legal 
issues  before  the  Court,  be  printed  in  the 


Record  in  order  that  it  may  receive  wide 
public  scrutiny. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  Term,  1971) 
Melvin    R.    Laird,    Secretary    of    Defense, 

ET   AL.,    PETmONERS,   V.   ARLO    TaTUM,   ET  AL,! 

Respondents,  No.  71-288 

ON  WRIT  or  CERTIORARI  TO  THE  US,  COUKT 
OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CIRCUIT 

Brief  of  Unitarian  Universalist  Associa- 
tion, Council  for  Christian  Social  Action, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  Amiel  on  behalf  of  the 
respondents. 

INTEREST    OF    THE    AMICI    CLTilAE 

Unitarian  Universalist  Association 
The  Unitarian  Universalist  Association  is 
a  religious  association  established  more  than 
200  years  ago  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  The 
Association,  In  Its  constitution,  "Ls  empow- 
ered to,  and  shall  devote  its  resources  to 
and  exercise  its  corporate  powers  for,  reli- 
gious, educational  and  charitable  purposes." 
In  accordance  with  these  purpose.^,  the  As- 
sociation, among  other  things,  seeks  "to 
cherish  and  spread  the  universal  truths 
taught  by  the  great  prophets  and  teachers 
of  humanity  .  .  .  ;  to  affirm,  defend  and  pro- 
mote the  supreme  worth  of  every  human 
personality,  the  dignity  of  man,  "and  the 
use  of  the  democratic  method  in  human 
relationships;-'  and  "to  Implement  our  vi- 
sion of  one  world  by  striving  for  a  world 
community  founded  on  ideas  of  brother- 
hood,  justice   and   peace  " 

The  Association,  its  member  churches  and 
fellowships  have  long  regarded  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  bulwark  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty.  Individual  mem- 
bers, churches,  and  congregations  of  the 
Association  have  long  believed  that  social 
action  on  issues  of  public  concern  Ls  an 
important  part  of  their  religious  and  per- 
sonal obligations.  As  a  result,  many  congrega- 
tions and  individual  members  have  actively 
exercised  their  rights  of  free  expression  and 
assembly  under  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  controversial  public  Issues  of  our  times. 
It  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  therefore. 
to  the  Association,  its  churches,  and  mem- 
bers to  discover  that  at  least  four  churches 
and  an  undetermined  number  of  individual 
members  have  been  the  subject  of  military 
investigation  and  surveillance.  Because  of 
Its  belief  that  such  surveillance  Is  alien  to 
our  form  of  government  and  forelsn  to  a 
society  of  free  men  and  women,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Association  on  June  11.  1971, 
unanimously  resolved  to  oppose  such  sur- 
veillance and  to  support  efforts  to  bring  it  to 
a  halt. 

COUNCIL  FOR  CHRISTIAN   SOCIAL   ACTIO.N.   UNFTED 
CHUHCH    OF    CHRIST 

The  Council  for  Christian  Srx:ial  Action  is 
a  national  instrumentality  established  by  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  "to  "study  the  "con- 
tent of  the  gospel  In  its  bearing  on  man  in 
society,  provide  and  publish  information 
and  literature  on  social  issues,  cooperate 
with  .  .  .  appropriate  bodies  In  making  the 
implications  of  the  gospel  effective  in  society, 
and  formulate  and  promote  a  program  of 
social  education  and  action  for  the  United 
Church  of  Christ."  The  United  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  major  American  Protestant  de- 
nomination of  some  2,000.000  members,  the 
union  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
churches  and  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church. 

Although  the  Council  speaks  only  for  it.self, 
addressing  both  churches  and  the  civil  so- 


ciety in  the  Interests  of  justice  and  mercy,  on 
occasion  it  represents  the  broader  convictions 
of  the  communion  as  expressed  through  pro- 
nouncements of  its  General  Synods.  This  Is 
the  case  in  the  Councils'  long-term  promo- 
tion of  civil  liberties  m  American  society  and 
Its  opposition  to  all  forces  which  deny  rights 
of  privacy  and  of  association,  suppress  poli- 
tical participation,  stifle  dissent,  or  punish 
critics  of  national  policy. 

Thus  the  Council  can  also  speak  for  the 
Fourth  General  Sj-ncd  of  Its  church,  which 
called  upon  churchmen  "as  Christians  and 
citizens"  to  safepuard  the  right  of  freedom 
of  expression  ar-  guaranteed  in  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  inchi  ling  the  right  within 
constitutional  limits  to  express  opposition 
or  commendation  to  our  government  or  to 
advocate  peaceful  change  to  alternative  po- 
litical and  economic  systems  without  being 
intimidated  or  har.assed. 

More  recently,  this  church's  Eighth  Gen- 
eral Synod,  meeting  in  1971.  as  part  of  its 
concern  to  enable  U.S.  power  to  serve  hu- 
mane ends  and  contribute  to  world  peace. 
took  as  one  of  Its  prime  objectives  "to  have" 
the  Instrumentalitie.';.  churches  and  mem- 
bers work  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  Pen- 
tagon in  probing  into  the  private  lives  of 
American  citizens." 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMlm'E 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Is  an  independent,  voluntary,  prlvaiely- 
owned  Quaker  organization,  founded  In  1917. 
aid  active  since  that  time  in  works  of 
humanitarian  relief  and  service,  reconcilia- 
tion between  nations  and  peoples,  public 
education  about  pcf.ce.  and  programs  to 
overcome  discrimination  and  oppression  oc- 
casioned by  race,  poverty  and  injustice.  It 
has  devoted  major  energy  to  opposing  wf.r. 
militarism  and  conscription  and  to  assisting 
people  who  have  suffered  from  their  conse- 
quence?. 

On  February  28,  1970,  the  pre.ss  reported 
that  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee was  the  subject  of  Army  military  Intel- 
ligence files  and  that  there  had  been  mili- 
tary surveillance  of  the  AFSC  and  Individ- 
uals a.si^cciated  with  It.  Subsequent  pre.ss 
and  other  public  disclosures  alleged  that 
the  survelllRiice  had  been  indiscriminately 
directed  at  civilians  engaged  in  legitimate 
anti-war.  anti-draft  and  pro-civll  rights  ac- 
tivities. These  disclosures  had  a  disruptive 
effect  on  the  peace  education  work  of  the 
AFSC  and  are  believed  to  have  discouraged 
some  Americans,  otherwise  ready  to  partici- 
pate publicly  in  activities  related  to  U,S. 
war  and  draft  policies  and  practices,  from 
risking  such  official  military  surveillance. 

On  May  11,  1970.  the  AFSC  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  requesting  factual  in- 
formation about  the  press  statement  and  the 
Army  authority  for  malnialning  such  files. 
The  reply  stated  that  under  Army  pollcv,  the 
.^rmy  has  no  Interest  in  Investigating  the 
AFSC  because  the  national  activities  and 
goals  of  the  AFSC  do  not  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  Army's  operations,  property  or  per- 
sonnel. But  the  Army  further  stated  that 
"certain  members'  of  the  AFSC  at  the  locel 
level  were  and  can  be  "of  investigative  in- 
terest" to  the  Army,  and  that,  aside  from  any 
such  Individual  files  on  "locil  members."  the 
Army  did  maintain  a  file  on  the  AFSC  con- 
taining inlormBtion  and  material  "generally 
derived  from  other  agencies  and  sources."  We 
were  Informed  that  the  file  on  the  AFSC  wa-- 
r-xamined  to  determine  whether  It  could  be 
retained  under  current  policy  and.  in  the 
words  of  the  General  Counsel's  letter.  "It 
could  not  be  retained  and  was.  therefore,  de- 
stroyed." No  proof  of  such  destruction  has 
been  offered  and  no  information  has  ever 
been  given  as  to  which  individuals  associated 
with  the  AFSC  had  been  under  surveillance 
and  the  subject  of  past  or  present  files. 
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Tiie  Amer.can  FrienOi  Service  Committee 

eves  that  American  citlzeiis  must  be  ac- 

protectlon  against  the  silent  and  sub- 

1   dUsipation   of    their   rights   of   privacy 

1  against  the  invalidation  or  subversion  of 

ir  rights   of  assem.bly,   press,  speech   and 

by  means  of  secret  or  even  brazen  sur- 

ance.  dota  storage  and  information  dis- 

Inatlon  by  the  military  authorities.  The 

A|nerlcan  Friends   Service  Committee  seeks 

tectlon  for  Itself  and  the  American  cltl- 

3   associated   -Aith   it   agalixst   such   mlU- 

y  dangers. 

NATIONAL  COfNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST 

The  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 

lot  m  the  United  States  of  America  U  a 

feneration    of    thirty-three    Protestant    and 

Orthodox    reUgious    bodies    la    the 

Ited    States    wr.h    aggregate    membership 

aimg  approximately  43,000.000.  It  U  gov- 

ed   by  a  General   Board  of  250  members 

n  by  the  member  denominations  In  pro- 

tion  to  their  size  and  support.  The  Gen- 

1  Board  determines  the  policies  of  the  or- 

.ization  through  debate,  amendment  and 

ption    of    carefully-prepared    statements 

1  resolutions  brought  to  it  by  iti  subnr- 

ate  program  dUisior^. 

Several  of  those  policies  have  affirmed  the 

;;  hts  of  all  persons  to  freedom  of  religion, 

"Sech.  press  and  assembly  without  fear  of 

imldation,  retribution  or  obloquy.  It  is  in 

"ementation    of    those   policies   that    the 

N4tional  Council  of  Churches  participates  In 

brief.  An  additional  consideration  is  the 

t  that  one  of  the  plaintiffs  which  has  been 

I  Jjected  to  military  surveillance,  Clergy  and 

en    Concerned    About    Vietnam,    orlgl- 

na|ted  in  one  of  the  program  units  of  the 

onal  Council  and  has  since  become  an 

lependent     organization.     Many     of     the 

of  the  National  Council  are  or  have 

n  active  as  individuals  in  that  organlza- 

1.  and  while  no  less  concerned  for  the  like 

ts  of  all,  feel  a  special  kinship  for  It  and 

resentment   against   military   surveillance 

persons  whom  they  know  and  trust. 

'ermlsslon  Is  granted  br  both  parties  for 

filing  of  this  brief. 
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tide  1,  section  8,  relating  to  the  leglsla- 

power   over  the   armed   forces,   and  es- 

lar.y  the  congressional  powers  "To  provide 

calling  forth  the  MlUtla  to  execute  the 

of  the  Union,  .suppress  Insurrections  and 

•1  Invasions;" 

tide  IV,  section  4.  which  provides  that: 

The  United  States      .  .  shall  protect  each 

te]   .  .  .  on   Application   of   the   Legls'a- 

,  or  of  the  Executive   (when  the  Legls- 

ire  cannot  be  convened*  against  domestic 

ence; " 

First  Amendment 

ngress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 

liblishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 

exercise  thereof;   or  abridging  the  free- 

cf  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 

;he  people  peaceably  to  .^5semble,  and  to 

tlon    the   Government   for   a   redress   of 

vances 

statutory  provisions,  10  United  States 
331-333   are  set  forth  in  Appendix   A, 
■3  43-44,  of  the  petitioner's  brief 

on   334,    of    title    10.    US.C     reads    as 

foi:  ows: 

roclamation  to  disperse. 

enever  the  President  considers  it  !«c- 

to  use  the  militia  or  the  armed  forces 

this  chapter,  he  shall,  by  proclamation, 

m^edlately  order  the  Insurgents  to  disperse 

retire  peaceably  to  their  abodea  within 

Itnlted  time, 

1385,  of  title  18.  U.SC,  reads  as  fol- 


Ssctlon 


low ! 
Us 
mit  itus 


Vie  0/  Army  and  Air  Force  as  possee  co- 


Whoever,  except  In  cases  and  under  cir- 
cumstances expressly  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  or  Act  of  Congress,  willfully 
uses  any  part  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force 
as  a  possee  comltatus  or  otherwise  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  bi->th. 

CIUESIION  FOR  review 

The  writ  of  certiorari  presents  the  fol- 
lowing question:  Do  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations not  affiliated  with  the  armed  serv- 
ices present  a  justiciable  issue  under  the 
First.  Fourth.  Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments 
when  they  allege  that  their  rights  of  free 
expression,  privacy  and  association  have  been 
Infringed  by  unauthorized,  unnecessary  and 
Indlscrimlaate  military  investigation  of  their 
political  activities  and  personal  lives? 

STATEMENT 

Sometime  In  the  1960s,  prompted  bv  an 
increase  in  civil  violence,  the  United  States 
Government,  acting  through  the  armed 
forces  and  primarily  the  Army,  began  a  mas- 
sive program  of  investigation  and  surveil- 
lance ^  of  the  thought.'?,  habits,  attitudes, 
political  activities  and  associations  of  in- 
dividual American  citizens.'  This  Army  pro- 
gram took  the  form  of  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  investigative  files  in  manual 
and  computerized  systems.  It  was  an  ex- 
pansion of  pre-existing  Investigative  opera- 
tions of  the  armed  forces,  such  as  personal 
background  investigations,  and  was  in  manv 
aspects  inseparable  from  these  other  func- 
tions. The  program,  was  ostensibly  developed 
in  connection  with  the  Increased  use  of  the 
Army  to  put  down  civil  violence.  Although 
there  Is  little  evidence  available  to  support 
the  contention,  it  has  been  explained  as  an 
effort  to  "predict"  situations  in  which  the 
use  of  military  force  would  be  required. 

At  the  height  of  the  program  in  the  late 
1960's,  thousands  of  agents  of  the  United 
States  Army  Intelligence  Command  were  in- 
volved. In  addition,  numerous  other  investi- 
gative personnel  and  other  sources  of  mili- 
tary manpower  from  the  Continental  Army 
Command,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  were 
employed.  According  to  Army  documents,  the 
responsibility  of  these  investigators  was  to 
gather  information  on  per.sons  and  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  various  activities  associated 
with  racial  problems,  antiwar,  antidraft.  and 
other  controversial  public  issues.  Intelligence 
activities  have  been  conducted  in  public 
places,  on  college  campuses,  at  high  schools. 
In  churches,  and  at  private  meetings.  Per- 
sons subjected  to  this  program  have  ranged 
from  leaders  of  active  organizations,  to  ordi- 
nary members,  the  curious  and  the  paisserby. 
Individuals  expressing  support  or  s>-mpathv 
With  subjects  of  the  surveillance  have  also 
come  under  investigation.  Subjects  have  In- 
cluded numerous  Congressmen  and  United 
States  Senators  and  family  members  of  a 
Senator,  state  and  local  officials,  a  member 
of  this  Court,  newspaper  repwrters,  clergy- 
men, and  thousands  of  other  Americans.  Al- 
though no  total  number  can  be  estimated,  It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  talk  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, events,  and  dossiers. 

The  information  gathered  on  these  citizens 
has  Included  their  participation  or  presence 
at  political  events,  their  political  views,  their 
relationships  with  other  political  activities, 
their  travel,  their  f.tmlly  associations,  fi- 
nances, education,  and  other  t>-pes  of  per- 
sonal data  Once  a  person  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  the  data  gathered  about 
him  and  his  activities  Is  unlimited '  In- 
formation for  the  Army  dossiers  has  been 
obtained  by  observation  of  public  activities. 
by  covert  Infiltration,  by  electronic  devices! 
tape-recorders,  cameras,  and  by  videotape, 
as  well  as  by  requesting  data  from  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  from  private  sources. 
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The  Army  analyzed  and  attempted  to 
categorize  and  label  individuals  according  to 
their  utterances  and  the  way  they  exercised 
their  rights  of  free  speech,  assembly,  associa- 
tion, and  petition. 

The  bulk  of  investigative  activity  by  the 
Army's  own  personnel  occurred  at  the  fleld 
level.  Agents  collected  information  and  filed 
"spot  reports,"  "agent  reports",  and  "sum- 
maries of  investigation".  Most  of  this  data 
was  forwarded  up  the  chain  of  command  but 
record  copies  were  kept  in  data  centers  at 
every  level  of  command.  Manual  files  were 
maintained  at  every  level.  At  least  four  and 
possibly  more  computer  systems  were  em- 
ployed to  store,  analyze,  and  retrieve  the  In- 
formation collected.  Many  files  were  micro- 
filmed and  Integrated  with  other  flies  on  per- 
sons who  were  suspected  of  violations  of  se- 
curity and  espionage  laws.  These  were  located 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mand I  Fort  Holabird) ,  the  Continental  Army 
(Fort  Monroe),  the  Third  Army  Corps  (Fort 
Hood),  and  in  the  Pentagon.  More  than  one 
computer  data  bank  was  maintained  In  some 
of  these  locations. 

Information  gathered  in  this  program  and 
political  analyses  produced  as  part  of  It  were 
indiscriminately  shared  and  exchanged  by 
the  Army  and  were  distributed  to  other  mili- 
tary record  systems,  and  to  other  federal. 
state,  and  local  agencies  maintaining  in- 
vestigative files.  Although  subsequent  to  the 
filing  of  this  lawsuit,  many  of  the  Army 
computer  systems  and  other  collections  of 
data  were  ordered  destroyed,  much  of  the 
data  still  exists  in  files  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  other  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  to  which  it  was  regularly  sent. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  has  been  un- 
willing or  unable  to  ensure  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  information  collected  un- 
der this  program  from  its  own  and  other 
governmental  records.^ 

Examples  of  the  type  of  organizations  put 
under  investigation  include  the  following: 
The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  the  State 
Rights  Party,  the  Presbyterian  Interracial 
Council  of  Chicago,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam,  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  the  Mexican -American  Youth 
Organization,  National  Organization  for 
Women,  Operation  Breadbasket,  United 
Christian  Community  Sen-ice,  the  Urban 
League.  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
SANE,  Milwaukee  United  School  Integration 
Committee.  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee and  hundreds  of  others." 

This  action  was  brought  by  a  group  of 
citizens  and  organizations  challenging  the 
constitutionality  under  the  First,  Fourth. 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments  of  Intelligence 
activities  conducted  against  them  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  They  allege  that  mili- 
tary Investigation  of  peaceful  and  lawful  po- 
litical activity  by  persons  unconnected  with 
the  armed  forces  has  infringed  upon  their 
ability  to  exercise  constitutlonallv  protected 
rights,  and  that  it  Infringes  the  rights  of 
others.  They  seek  a  declaratorv  Judgment 
that  such  mllltan-  activity  is  unconstitu- 
tional or  otherwise  illegal,  injunctions  for- 
bidding such  activity  in  the  future,  and 
mandatorv-  relief  requiring  the  destruction 
of  all  information  which  resulted  from  the 
military  program.  The  District  Court  dis- 
ml.ssed  the  complaint  on  the  government's 
motion  without  permitting  a  hearing  on  the 
request  for  a  preUmlnary  injunction.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  and  ordered  fur- 
ther proceedings.  This  Court  granted  the 
government's  application  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari over  plaintiff's  opposition. 

The  facts  necessary  to  an  informed  consid- 
eration of  the  issues  raised  in  the  petition 
for  certiorari  do  not  sufficiently  appear  in 
the  materials  presented  by  the  parties  In  their 
joint  appendix.  That  information  consists  of 
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what  little  was  known  of  Army  surveillance 
as  of  April.  1970.  Subsequent  to  that  date  and 
continuing  to  the  present,  additional  Infor- 
mation has  been  uncovered  on  the  nature  of 
the  military  program,  its  origins,  purpose, 
authority,  scope,  and  actual  implementation, 
and  its  eitect  on  constitutional  rights.  Con- 
sideration of  this  additional  information  Is 
necessary  to  a  proper  determination  of  the 
questions  now  before  the  Court.  For  that  rea- 
son, copies  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, have  been  submitted  as  as  an  appendix 
to  this  brief. 


SUMMARY    OF    ARGUMENT 

Plaintiffs    present    a    justiciable    issue    by 
alleging  that  their  rights  to  free  expression, 
association  and  privacy  have  been  Infringed 
by  an  unauthorized,  unnecessary,  and  Indis- 
criminate military  program  of  investigation 
into  their  political  views,  activities,  associa- 
tions and  personal  lives.  The  injuries  they 
suffer  to  their  First  Amendment  rights  con- 
sist of  a  legally  perceivable  inhibition  on  the 
desire   or  ability   to   exercise    the   rights   of 
free  expression,  an   invasion  of  their  right 
to  associatlonal  privacy,  and  an  infringement 
of  other  areas  of  protected  activity  under  the 
First  Amendment.   Under  our  Constitution. 
citizens  do  not  have  to  pay  the  price  of  these 
consequences  in  order  to  voice  opinions  or 
to  associate  with  groups  which  are  unpopular 
with  the  government.  Not  only  has  military 
surveillance   directly   caused   these   injuries, 
but  It  has  contributed  to  or  facilitated  in- 
hibitions on  free  expression  by  joining  with 
and  fostering  other  social  and  personal  forces 
which  supply  coercive  or  deterrent  effect  to 
the     Government's     action.     Despite    such 
harm    to     First     Amendment     rights,     the 
government  lacks  a  compelling  interest  for 
conducting  the  military  program.  The  other 
strict  requirements  which  must  be  met  to 
save    the    activity    from    constitutional    In- 
firmity— proper      legal      authority,      careful 
standards  and  strict  administrative  control, 
and  precise  implementation — are  also  absent. 
In  such  a  context,  it  Is  insufficient  to  argue, 
as  the  government  does,  that  plaintiffs  are 
free  to  exercise  their  rights  despite  surveil- 
lance and  that  Injury  to  First  Amendment 
rights  must  be  shown  by  empirical  proof  that 
the  surveillance  actually  prevented  plaintiffs 
or  others  from  exercising  their  rights. 

Freedoms  such  as  these  are  protected  not 
only  against  heavy-handed  frontal  attacks, 
but  also  from  being  stifled  by  more  subtle 
governmental  Interferences.  Bates  v.  Little 
Rock  361  U.S.  516.  523  (1960) , 

ARGUMENT 

Plaintiffs  have  satlsfled  the  requirements 
of  Justiciability  by  alleging  an  unauthor- 
ized, unnecessary,  and  indiscriminate  pro- 
gram of  military  surveillance  which  has 
Infringed  upon  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their 
First  Amendment  rights  to  free  expression 
and  association. 

A.  MILTTARY  StJRVEILLANCE  INFRINGES  ON 
FIRST   AMENDMENT   RIGHTS 

Although  the  issues  immediately  before 
the  Court  Involve  technical  questions  of 
Justiciability,  these  questions  arise  in  a 
First  Amendment  case  and  must  be  consid- 
ered in  that  special  context.  The  challenge 
by  the  plaintiffs  (respondents  here)  Is  to 
the  Army's  system  of  political  surveillance  of 
citizens  unassociated  with  the  armed  forces, 
who  are  merely  exercising  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner their  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights 
to  free  expression.  The  plaintiffs  seek  to 
vindicate  those  First  Amendment  rights. 

The  Founding  Fathers  rightly  believed 
that  truth  alone  makes  men  free,  and  they 
desired  most  of  all  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica be  politically,  intellectually  and  spiritu- 
ally free.  That  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  the 
First  Amendment.  It  guarantees  to  every 
person  in  our  land  the  freedom  to  think  as 
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he  pleases;  the  freedom  to  convey  informa- 
tion and  ideas  by  speech  and  other  means 
of  communication;  the  freedom  to  associate 
with  others  to  accomplish  any  lawful  pur- 
pose; the  freedom  to  meet  peacefully  for 
consultation  and  protest;  the  right  to  "peti- 
tion those  in  power  for  redress  of  grievances, 
either  real  or  imagined;  and  the  freedom  to 
entertain  such  religious  beliefs  as  comport 
with  his  own  conscience.  As  Justice  Brandeis 
In  Whitney  v.  Calil.  274  U.S.  357,  375-76 
(1927),  eloquently  put  It: 

Those  who  won  our  independence  believed 
.  .  .  that  freedom  to  think  as  you  will  and 
to  speak  as  you  think  are  means  Indispensa- 
ble to  the  discovery  and  spread  of  political 
truth;  that  without  free  speech  and  assem- 
bly discussion  would  be  futile:  that  with 
them,  discussion  affords  ordlnarilv  adequate 
protection  against  the  dissemination  of 
noxious  doctrine;  that  the  greatest  menace 
to  freedom  is  an  inert  people;  that  public 
discussion  is  a  political  duty;  and  that  this 
should  be  a  fundamental  principle  tf  the 
American  government.  They  recognized  the 
risks  to  which  all  human  institutions  are 
subject.  But  they  knew  that  order  cannot  be 
secured  merely  through  fear  of  punishment 
for  its  infraction;  that  it  is  hazardous  to 
discourage  thought,  hope  and  Imagination; 
that  fear  breeds  repression;  that  repression 
breeds  hate;  that  hate  menaces  stable  gov- 
ernment; that  the  path  of  safetv  lies  in  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  freely  supposed 
grievances  and  proposed  remedies:  and  that 
the  fitting  remedy  for  evil  counsels  is  good 
ones.  Believing  in  the  power  of  reason  as 
applied  through  public  discussion,  thev 
eschewed  silence  coerced  by  law — the  argu- 
ment of  force  in  its  worst  form.  Recogniz- 
ing the  occasional  tyrannies  of  governing 
majorities,  they  amended  the  Constitution 
so  that  free  speech  and  assembly  should  be 
guaranteed. 

These  freedoms  are  impartial  and  Inclu- 
slv«.  They  apply  to  all  persons,  whether  they 
are  wise  or  foolish,  learned  or  Ignorant,  pro- 
found or  shallow,  brave  or  timid,  and  regard- 
less of  whether  they  love  our  country  or  hate 
it  and  its  institutions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  freedoms  are  often  grossly  abused 
and  that  society  Is,  consequently,  often 
tempted  to  demand  or  countenance  their 
curtailment  by  government. 

Essential  though  the  freedoms  are,  they 
are  not  easily  exercised  In  a  climate  of  fear, 
discord,  and  dissension,  especially  when  the 
Ideas  being  expressed  are  those  which  are 
displeasing  to  government  and  unsettling  to 
the  majority  of  citizens.  The  critical  views 
expressed  by  plaintiffs  and  others  on  racial 
Issues,  mUltary  policy,  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  state  of  our  society  and  the  policies 
of  our  government  are  Indeed  displeasing  to 
those  In  power  and  perhaps  to  most  of 
society.  They  are  voiced  In  a  time  of  fear 
and  doubt,  when  other  nations  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  our  nation's  security, 
when  crime  and  violence  stalk  our  land, 
when  riotous  mobs  have  burned  our  cities, 
and  when  disquieting  demonstrators  have 
staged  violent,  unlawful  demonstrations  on 
streets  and  campuses.  These  ideas  and  the 
recent  discord  associated  with  them  have 
frightened  many  Americans,  including  those 
in  high  office. 

It  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment is  most  necessary,  most  In  danger,  and 
most  difficult  to  exercise.  It  Is  most  necessary 
because  it  serves  at  least  two  purposes:  if  the 
complaint  being  voiced  Is  Justified.  It  will 
lead  to  action  to  ameliorate  that  complaint; 
if  it  Is  not  Justified,  free  speech  nonetheless 
serves  as  a  safety  valve  for  pressures  which 
otherwise  might  lead  to  violence.  FYee  ex- 
pression Is  most  in  danger  In  times  of  fear 
because  It  is  then  that  demands  for  suppres- 
sion of  unpopular  Ideas  are  strongest.  And 
free  speech  Is  then  most  difficult  to  exercise, 
because  It  takes  a  brave  man  to  voice 
unpopular  ideas  and  face  the  anger  of  his 


neighbor  and  his  government.  The  First 
Amendment,  however,  was  made  for  the 
timid  as  well  as  the  brave  While  government 
cannot  InstiU  courage  In  the  meek,  it  may 
not  take  advantage  of  a  cllnuite  of  fear  to 
undertake  a  program  which  has  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  First  Amendment  only  to  the 
very  courageous.  Government  action, "such  as 
mll!tar>'  surveillance,  seemingly  innocuous 
m  the  abstract,  has  the  very" real  effect  of 
apprehension  of  some  unknown  form,  or  ret- 
ment.  Tlie  coercive  power  of  this  government 
action  lies  In  the  national  climate  of  fear 
and  doubt,  and  m  the  very  real,  tangible 
apprehension  of  some  unkown  form,  or  ret- 
ribution by  government  tn  those  whom  it 
fears  and  therefore  watches.  That  such  ap- 
preheiisiou  exists  in  America  today  Is 
manifest." 

1.    DETERRENCE    OF    FREE    FXPRESSION 

There  can  be  no  doubt  surveillance  by  the 
military  has  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  "exer- 
cise of  freedom  of  expre.^Elon.  The  spectre  of 
thousands  of  military  agents  dutifully  ob- 
serving, noting,  and  reporting  to  higher  au- 
thority Information  about  peaceful  citizens 
expressing  views  distasteful  to  goverjiment. 
the  gathering  of  information  about  the  per- 
soniil  lives  of  these  citizens,  the  collection 
of  .=  i.milar  data  held  by  local,  state,  and  other 
federal  agencies,  the  placing  of  this  Informa- 
tion in  computers,  and  its  Interchange  with 
other  governmental  agencies  at  all  levels, 
have  created  an  atmosphere  of  official  repres- 
sion. The  type  of  poUtic-il  actlvltv  sublected 
to  this  surveillance  Is  what  is  currently 
termed  "dissent,"  The  views  which  have  at- 
tracted the  Army's  attention  consist  in  large 
part  of  those  which  are  antagonistic  to  the 
Army's  policies.  Us  Interests,  and  Its  own 
political  attitudes.  Quite  clearlv,  the  Army 
has  put  under  surveillance  its  "political  op- 
ponents. The  surveillance,  hcwever.  is  even 
broader  than  this.  For  included  in  the  sur- 
veillance are  racial  matters,  community  af- 
fairs, labor  unions,  churches,  colleges,  the 
press,  political  figures,  and  thousands  of  com- 
mon, ordinary  citizens  opposed  to  existing 
governmental  policies.  Army  surveillance  has 
had  as  its  target  almost  the  entire  range  of 
political  attitudes  which  differ  from  "ac- 
cepted," "mainstream"  opinion. 

The  fact  that  the  government,  through 
the  Instrumentality  of  the  Army,  has  seen 
fit  to  investigate  the  views  and  personal  lives 
of  those  who  disagree  with  It  cannot  help 
but  clothe  those  views  and  the  people  who 
hold  them  with  the  taint  of  official  disap- 
proval and  suspicion,  and  encourage  the  pub. 
lie  to  regard  them  as  somehow  disloyal.  This 
Court  has  always  been  suspicious  of  at- 
tempts by  government  to  label  or  ch.iracter- 
ize  political  views  as  "approved"  or  "dis- 
approved."- The  reason  is  obvious.  Govern- 
ment, by  force  of  example,  has  considerable 
power  to  encourage  or  discourage  the  ex- 
pression cf  ideas,  Tlie  vice  of  military  sur- 
velllance  is  that  It  serves  to  discourage  the 
expression  of  controversial  views  and  to  im- 
pede their  acceptance  by  others. 

The  Impact  of  wldespre-id  governmental  In- 
vestigations of  those  who  hold  unpopular 
views  Is  even  greater,  because  mllitarv  sur- 
veillance, even  if  it  has  served  no  real  pur- 
pose, is  generally  thought  to  have  a  purpose. 
"These  freedoms  are  delicate  and  vtilner- 
able,  as  well  as  supremely  precious  in  our 
society.  The  threat  of  sanctions  may  deter 
their  exercLse  almost  as  potentlv  as  the  actual 
application  of  sanctions"  NAACP  v.  Button, 
371  U.S.  415,  433   (1963)  . 

Surveillance  creates  an  apprehension  that 
some  harm.  Its  exact  nature  unknown,  will 
befall  those  under  surveillance,  and  those 
who  associate  with  them^ 

"We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  hold  In 
two  cases  that  there  are  times  and  circum- 
stances wlien  States  may  not  compel  mem- 
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ters  of  groups  engaged  in  the  dissemination 
cf  Ideas  to  be  publicly  Identified  .  .  .  The 
r  ?ason  for  those  holdings  was  that  Identlflca- 
t  ion  and  fear  of  reprisal  might  deter  perfectly 
peaceful  discussions  of  public  matters  of  im- 
portance." Talley  v.  Calijomia,  362  U.S.  60,  65 
(1960). 

The  coercive  p)ower  of  the  unknown  Is  very 
great,  and  may  be  more  of  a  deterrent  than 
t  le  threat  of  some  specific  sanction.  This 
c  ulte  tangible  fear  is  not  eliminated  by  state- 
I  lents  from  those  In  authority  that  they  In- 
t  ;nd  no  ill  to  those  whom  they  are  Investlgat- 

The  social  ostracism  which  meets  those 
w  ho  express  distcusteful  views  to  popular 
c  pinion  makes  it  an  act  of  personal  courage 
1  1  many  cases  to  oppose  the  sentiments  of 
tie  community.  Military  suri-eiUance  In  this 
csntext  can  only  make  the  individual's 
ability  and  desire  to  speak  out  more  difficult. 
J  bt  only  must  he  face  the  disapproval  of  his 
fi'Uows.  but  he  must  also  incur  the  price  of 
a  loss  of  his  privacy,  the  recording  of  his 
a:tlons  in  the  recesses  of  the  files  and  com- 
puters of  the  armed  forces,  and  the  fear  of 
s  jme  future  detrimental  use  of  those  records 
by  the  Army  or  the  other  governmental 
1 3dies  to  whom  the  information  is  dts- 
t  Ibuted.  Talley  v.  California.  362  U.S.  60 
(1960);  Bates  v.  Little  Rock,  361  U.S.  516 
(L960);  NAACP  v.  Alabama,  357  U.S.  449 
(  1958) .  Since  the  Army  program  is  ostensibly 
c  inducting  surveillance  of  ■■unlawful"  civil 
disturbance,  the  citizen  whose  peaceful,  law- 
f  il  activities  are  put  under  surveillance  has 
ti )  bear  the  added  burden,  and  the  added 
fi  lar,  of  being  arbitrarily  designated  as  one 
who  aids,  abets,  encoiu^ages,  supports,  or 
e  en  engages  in  unlawful  acts  of  violence.  ■ 

I  he  harm  Is  well  illustrated  by  the  reaction 
o  ■  citizens  who  support  military  surveillance : 
•■  Phe  military  wotUdn^t  be  investigating  them 

II  they  weren't  doing  something  wrong. '■  The 
n  ilitary,  by  conducting  surveillance,  fosters 
tills  public  attitude,  and  thereby  inhibits  free 
e  ipression  in  violation  of  the  First  Amend- 
n  ent. 

It  is  no  reply  to  say  that  empirical  proof  of 
tins  injury  has  not  been  demonstrated.  The 
el  feet  of  the  military  program  is  to  increase 
o:  encourage  silence.  How  does  one  measure 
silence?  It  would  be  paradoxical,  and  ob'.l- 
o  isly  Impossible  to  require  the  production  of 
witnesses  to  confess  publicly  that  they  have 
b  >en  frlghtene<l  out  of  expressing  their  true 
f(ellngs  because  of  military  surveillance. i^- 
Taat  would  result  In  the  nullification  of  the 
p  'oof  at  the  very  moment  of  its  assertion. 
NAACP  V.  Alabama  357  U.S.  449,  459  (1958). 
II  Is  enough  that  the  government's  actions 
a  .n  be  "perceived  to  have  the  consequence 

0  unduly  ctirtalUng  the  liberty  of  freedom 
o:    (speech)  .  .  ."  337  U.S.  at  461. 

The  First  Amendment's  protection  for 
fieedom  of  speech,  of  association,  and  the 
rl;ht  to  petition  government  for  redress  of 
glevances  Is  not  limited  to  governmental 
a  :tlon  which  operates  directly  on  tliose 
rt  ?hts  and  whose  avowed  purp>ose  is  to  limit 

01  regulate  them. 

Freedoms  such  as  these  are  protected  not 
oily  against  heavy-handed  frontal  attack. 
b  It  also  from  being  stifled  by  more  subtle 
governmental  interference  Bates  v.  Little 
Ryck  361  U.S.  516,  523  (1960), 

The  reason  for  so  extending  the  protec- 
tisn  of  the  First  Amendment  to  prohibit 
"I  ubtle  governmental  interference"  Is  that 
fifedom  of  expression  needs  '■breathing  space 
tc  survive"  NAACP  v.  Button  371  U.S.  415, 
413  (1963).  Therefore,  governmental  "action 
wiich  may  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  the 
ft  ;edom  to  associate  is  subject  to  the  clos- 
es t  scrutiny."  NAACP  v.  Alabama  357.  U.S. 
4-9  460-61  (1958).  In  recent  years  chal- 
lenges to  government  action  impinging  on 
ti  e  free  exercise  of  the  First  Amendment 
hive  involved  a  wide  range  of  situations.  The 
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Court  has  limited  the  requirement  of  oaths, 
(Baggett  v.  Bullitt  377  US.  360  (1964));  re- 
stricted the  operation  of  laws  designated  to 
protect  the  national  security,  iU.S.  v.  Robel 
389  U.S.  258  il967i);  struck  down  controls 
on  obscenity,  \  Smith  i.  Calif.  361  U.S.  147 
(1959)  i;  llniited  libel  laws,  (New  York  Times 
V.  Sullivan  376  U.S.  254  >  1964)  )  and  restricted 
the  congressional  power  of  investigation. 
iWatkins  v.  U.S.  354  U.S.  178  (1957)  ).  These 
cases  have  Involved  otherwise  legitimate  gov- 
ernmental interests,  but  because  govern- 
ment had  trenched  upon  protected  areas  in 
the  coiu-se  of  pursuing  its  lnterest.s  its  ac- 
tion was  impermissible  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  fact  that  Alabama,  so  far  as  is  relevant 
to  the  validity  of  the  contempt  judgment 
presently  under  review,  has  taken  no  direct 
action.  ...  to  restrict  the  right  of  petition- 
er's members  to  associate  freely,  does  not  end 
inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  production 
order.  ...  In  the  domain  of  these  indis- 
pensable liberties,  whether  of  speech,  press, 
or  association,  the  decisions  of  this  Court 
recognize  that  abridgment  of  such  rights, 
even  though  unintended,  may  inevitably  fol- 
low from  varied  forms  of  governmental 
action.   .   ,  . 

Tiie  governmental  action  challenged  may 
appear  to  be  totally  unrelated  to  protected 
liberties.  Statutes  imposing  taxes  upon  rather 
than  prohibiting  particular  activity  have 
been  struck  down  when  perceived  to  have  the 
consequence  c  f  unduly  curtailing  the  liberty 
of  freedom  of  pre&s  assured  under  the  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  NAACP  v.  Ala.  357 
U.S.  449,  461    (  1958). 

The  deterrent  effect  may  be  caused  by  fear 
of  possible  loss  of  employment  -  or  of  a 
security  clearance,  by  the  threat  of  a  govern- 
ment sanction,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax, 
or  by  some  other  loss  of  a  govern- 
ment benefit  or  threat  of  a  legal  sanction. 
But  government  action  may  be  unconstitu- 
tional if  it  serves  as  the  occasion,  although 
not  the  direct  source  of  this  deterrence. 

Petitioner  has  made  an  uncontroverted 
showing  that  on  past  occasions  revelation 
of  the  identity  of  its  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers has  exposed  these  members  t-o  economic 
reprisal,  loss  of  employment,  threat  of  physi- 
cal coercion,  and  other  manlfestation.s"  of 
public  hostility.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  answer,  as  the  State 
does  here,  that  whatever  repressive  effect 
compulsory  disclosure  of  names  of  petition- 
er's members  may  have  upon  participation 
by  Alabama  citizens  in  petitioner's  activities 
follows  not  from  state  action  but  from  pri- 
i  ate  community  pressures.  The  crucial  factor 
Is  the  interplay  of  governmental  and  private 
action,  for  it  is  only  after  the  initial  exertion 
of  state  power  represented  by  the  production 
order  that  private  action  takes  hold  NAACP 
V.  Ala.  357  U.S.  449.  462-63  (1958).  See  also 
Bates  V.  Little  Rock  361  U.S.  516,  523-524 
I  1960). 

The  deterrent  effect  need  not.  however, 
stem  from  forces  external  to  the  citizen.  It 
may  be  self-generated.  In  Lamont  v.  Post- 
ma.iter  General  381  U.S.  301  (1965).  the 
minor  inconvenience  of  filing  a  card  re- 
questing delivery  of  foreign  propaganda  was 
not  a  great  imposition  on  an  addressee's 
time.  Yet  it  was  ruled  unconstitutional  be- 
cause some  citizens  in  sensitive  positions 
"might  think  they  would  invite  disaster  if 
they  read  what  the  Federal  Government  says 
contains  the  seeds  of  treason."  The  ordinary 
citizen  moreover,  "is  likely  to  feel  some  In- 
hibition In  sending  for  literature  which  fed- 
eral officials  have  condemned  as  ■commu- 
nist political  propaganda.'  "  381  US  at  307. 
The  earlier  practice  of  maintaining  lists  of 
such  addresses  had  been  discontinued  by 
the  time  the  case  reached  the  Court.  Quite 
clearly,  that  practice,  also  involved  in  mili- 
tary stu-veillance,  would  have  occasioned 
even  stronger  Judicial  condemnation. 

The  Communist  registration  cases  under- 
line this  conclusion.  Here  the  deterrent  ef- 


fect Is  caused  by  the  public  antipathy  to- 
wards organizations  of  this  nattire  and  the 
effect  of  explicit  governmental  disapproval  of 
these  organizations,  both  of  which  factors 
operate  to  discourage  citizens  from  engag- 
ing in  free  expression  of  views  which  are 
encompassed  or  might  be  encompassed  by 
the  registration  laws.  Government  action 
which  Inspires  or  even  faclUta'tes  seLf-censor- 
shlp  is  deterrence  enough,  Smith  v.  Califor- 
nia 361  U.S.  147  (1959).  Time  Inc.  v.  Hill 
385  U.S.  374  (1967). 

The  oath  cases  provide  additional  exam- 
ples in  which  the  deterrent  effect  Is  not  de- 
pendent on  government  applied  sanctions 
alone.  Oaths  may  not  have  the  morally  bind- 
ing force  they  once  had  in  a  more  God-fear- 
ing age.  Yet  some  who  sign  disclaimer  oaths 
will  endeavor  to  abide  by  them,  not  only  be- 
cause of  a  speculative  fear  of  future  sanc- 
tions for  violating  the  oath,  but  also  be- 
cause of  a  conscientious  desire  to  avoid 
conduct  and  Ideas  they  have  sworn  to  for- 
bear. Baggett  v.  Bullitt  377  U.S.  360  (1964). 
Furthermore,  the  oaths  also  serve  as  warn- 
ings to  members  of  the  general  public  to 
avoid  views  and  associations  on  the  possi- 
bility that  some  day  they  may  have  to  as- 
cribe to  the  oath.  The  deterrent  effect  applies 
not  only  to  those  who  must  take  the  oath, 
but  to  those  who  may  never  have  to  take  It. 

The  lengths  the  Court  has  gone  to  In  Iden- 
tifying such  deterrence  are  well-illustrated  by 
the  'abstention"  cases.  They  are  not  directly 
relevant  here  because  the  plaintiffs  do  not 
seek  an  exceptional  Interference  with  the 
normal  requirements  of  federalism  but  only 
the  exercise  of  the  Court's  responsibility  to 
review  the  constitutionality  of  federal  action. 
Marbury  v.  Madison  1  Cranch  137  ( 1803 ) .  Yet, 
the  abstention  cases  show  that  even  delay 
caused  by  litigation  amounts  to  a  legally  cog- 
nizable deterrent. 

[T|o  force  the  plaintiff  who  has  com- 
menced a  federal  action  to  suffer  the  delay  of 
state  court  proceedings  might  Itself  effect  the 
imp>ermisslble  chilling  of  the  very  constitu- 
tional right  he  seeks  to  protect.  Zwickler  v. 
Koota  389  U.S.  241,  252  (1967). 

The  line  of  cases  dealing  with  indirect  in- 
fringements on  First  Amendment  rights  dem- 
onstrates that  it  is  the  Injtrry  to  First  Amend- 
ment interests  which  is  important,  and  not 
merely  the  method  by  which  It  is  accom- 
plished. To  view  these  cases  as  prohibiting 
only  certain  types  of  government  action 
which  have  deleterious  effects  on  the  First 
Amendment  Is  to  give  them  a  narrow  and 
artificial  construction,  and  to  reflect  a 
strained  and  grudging  appreciation  of  the 
vital  interest  In  preserving  free  ejqjreaslon. 
It  would  champion  form  over  substance  and 
put  a  p>remlum  on  Ingenuity  when  govern- 
ment seeks  to  silence  those  of  whom  It  dis- 
approves. In  First  Amendment  cases  espe- 
cially, government  may  not  restrain  speech  by 
Indirection  any  more  than  by  a  frontal  as- 
sault. Any  lesser  rule  -would  demean  the  First 
Amendment  and  give  solace  to  the  ear  but 
deny  It  to  the  heart. 

2.  Interference  with  freedom  of  association 

The  Court  has  explicitly  recognized  that 
effective  advocacy  may  require  assoclatlonal 
privacy,  esp)eclany  when  the  Ideas  advanced 
are  controversial. 

"It  Is  hardly  a  novel  p)erceptlon  that  com- 
pelled disclosure  of  affiliation  with  groupxs  en- 
gaged In  advocacy  may  constitute  as  effective 
a  restraint  on  freedom  of  association  as  the 
forms  of  governmental  action  in  the  cases 
alX)ve  were  thought  likely  to  produce  upon 
the  particular  constitutional  rights  there  in- 
volved. This  Court  has  recognized  the  vital 
relationship  between  freedom  to  associate 
and  privacy  in  one's  associations.  'When  re- 
ferring to  the  varied  forms  of  governmental 
action  which  might  interfere  with  freedom  of 
assembly,  It  said  in  American  Communica- 
tions Assn.  V.  Douds,  supra,  at  402: 

A  requirement  that  adherents  of  partic- 
ular religious  faiths  or  political  parties  wear 
identifying  arm-bands,  for  example,  Is  obvl- 
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ously  of  tills  nature.  Comp>elled  disclosure 
of  membership  in  an  organization  engaged 
in  advocacy  of  particular  beliefs  is  of  the 
same  order.  Inviolability  of  privacy  in  group 
association  may  in  many  circumstances  be 
indispensable  to  prescr-.ation  of  freedom 
of  association,  particuiariv  where  a  group 
espouses  dissident  beliefs,'  NAACP  v  Ala- 
bama 357  US.  449.  462  (1958). 

Anonymity    is    necessary    not    only    when 
groups  meet  In  private,  but  also  when  they 
demonstrate  on  the  public  streets.  There  Is 
a  very  real  difference  between  a  public  event 
In  which  the  Individual  participants  are  es- 
sentially anonymous  and  the  official  record- 
ing of  that  act  in  order  to  identify  the  Indi- 
vidual  permanently   with    that   event.    The 
privacy  of  a  citizen  who  is  one  of  a  faceless 
crowd  at  a  demonstration  or  speech  Is  to- 
tally destroyed  when  the  Army  observes  and 
Identifies  the  citizen,  seeks  out  other  data 
held  by  private  and  governmental  agencies, 
infiltrates  secret  meetings,'-'  permanently  re- 
cords this  data,  and  makes  it  generally  avail- 
able   to   other   governmental    agencies.    The 
harm  done  to  the  citizen— loss  of  his  asso- 
clatlonal privacy— is  even  greater  than  when 
government   merely    compels   self-disclosure 
of  organizational  memberships.  Unlike  other 
situations  [Bates  v.  Little  Rock  361  US    516 
(1960),     NAACP     V.     Button     371     U.S.     415 
(1963).  and  NAACP  v,  Alabama  357  U.S.  449 
(1958)),    in    which    government    sought    to 
further    other,    admittedly    legitimate    pur- 
poses and  only  Incidentally  infringed  upon 
assoclatlonal    anonymity,    military    surveil- 
lance Is  an  Intentional  and  not  an  "incidental 
invasion  of  assoclatlonal  privacy.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  plaintiffs  can  point  to 
an  Injury  done   to  their  First   Amendment 
rights,  because  the  action  they  complain  of 
was   designed    to   dispel    the    anonymity   so 
necessary   for   political   dissent.   Zwickler   v 
Koota  389  U.S.  241    (1967),   Talley  v.  Cali- 
fornia 362  U.S.   60    (1960).  That  prlvacv  Is 
especially   necessary   when   one   Is   opposing 
antagonistic  governmental  forces. 

3.    INFRINGEMENT    OF    FREEDOM    OF    RELIGION 

The  Army's  indiscriminate  intrusion  Into 
domestic   civilian   affairs   has   also  had   the 
effect  of  interfering  with  a  number  of  other 
constitutionally  protected  activities.  Its  sur- 
veillance of  the  activities  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives  at    the   federal,   state,   and   local 
levels,  or  unions,   of  the  press  and  of  the 
judiciary  and  the  legal  process,  for  example, 
are  also  Infringements  of  the  special  consti- 
tutional rights  of  citizens  engaged  In  these 
protected  areas.  It  Is  of  particular  concern 
to  your  amlcl  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
program  has  also  been  directed  at  members 
of  the  religious  conmiunlty,  and  at  religious 
activities.    The    record    Is    replete    with    ex- 
amples of  this  special  Invasion  Into  religious 
aspects  of  our  society.  'We  agree  with  plain- 
tiffs that  the  Army's  program  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional   infringement   of    every   citizen's 
freedom  of  expression,  but  we  are  especially 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  program  was 
also  oblivious  to  the  religious  freedoms  se- 
cured by  the  First  Amendment.  The  Consti- 
tution erects  a  high  wall  separating  the  mil- 
itary from  Intrusion  into  domestic  life.  In 
Ignoring     this     principle,     the     Army     also 
breached  the  wall  of  separation  between  the 
state  and  the  religious  activities  of  Ameri- 
cans. 'When  It  Included  In  its  program  the 
peaceful    and   lawful    religious   activities   of 
Americans,  the  Army  also  violated  the  free 
exercise  clause  of  the  First  Amendment.'* 
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B.      THERE      IS      NO      COMPELLING      GOVERNMENT 
INTEREST     IN     MILriARY     SURVEILLANCE 

Not  all  action  by  government  which  has 
an  effect  of  deterring  the  free  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights  is  necessanlv  un- 
constitutional, but  once  such  an  effect  can 
be  Identified,  the  action  is  constitutionally 
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defective  unless  the  government  satisfies 
strictly  imposed  limitations.  As  was  suc- 
cmc-ly  stated  by  then  Assi.stant  AaoriiCv 
General  William  Rehnquist,  'While  there  I'i^ 
ojviously  no  jusilficati.ju  for  surveillance  of 
a:iy  kind  that  do,:s  not  relate  to  a  legitimate 
ij»'.es:;ga:r,c  purpcs,\  tho  vice  is  not  tur- 
vedlance  per  se.  but  surveillance  of  activities 
which  are  none  of  the  Government '.s  busi- 
nes.,."  •■ 

The  government  must  have  a  ■■compelling" 
interest  in  taking  the  action,  it  must  be 
precisely  dcfii.ed,  and  the  action  must  be 
closely  supervised  and  carefully  conducted 

"In  the  area  of  First  Amendment  free- 
doms, government  has  the  duty  to  confine  It- 
self to  the  least  Intrusive  regulations  which 
are  adequate  for  the  purpose."  Lamont  v 
Postmaster  General  381,  U.S.  301,  310  Bren- 
non,  J.  concurring. 

"Broad  prophylactic  rules  in  the  area  of 
free  expression  are  suspect  .  .  .  Precision  of 
regulation  must  be  the  touchstone  in  an 
area  so  closely  touching  our  most  precious 
freedoms."  NAACP  v.  Button,  371  US  415 
438  (1962).  ■  ' 

(See  VS.  r.  Robel,  389  US.  258,  269  (1967) 
Brennan,  J.  concurring,  for  a  discussion  of 
the    constitutional     defects    cf    inadequate 
standards  in  statutes  touching  on  the  Fi-st 
Amendment). 

The  fact  that  the  program  of  political  in- 
vestigation being  challenged  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  military  serves  both  to  under- 
score the  seriousness  of  its  deterrent  impact 
on  the  First  Amendment,^"  and  also  to  iden- 
tify Its  defective  aspects. 

As  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  said : 
Determining  the  proper  role  to  be  assigned 
to  the  military  in  a  democratic  society  has 
been  a  troublesome  problem  for  every  na- 
tion that  has  aspired  to  a  free  polltica'l  life 
The  military  establishment  is,  of  course  a 
necessary  organ  of  government:  but  the 
reach  of  its  power  must  be  carefully  limited 
lest  the  delicate  balance  between "  freedom 
and  order  be  upset.  The  maintenance  of  the 
balance  is  made  more  difficult  bv  the  fact 
that  while  the  military  serves  the  Vital  func- 
tion of  preserving  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  ele- 
ment of  government  that  exercises  a  tvpe  of 
authority  not  easily  assimilated  in  a  free 
society. 

The  critical  Importance  of  achieving  a 
proper  accommodation  is  apparent  when  one 
considers  the  corrosive  effect  upon  libertv  of 
exaggerated  mUltary  power.  In  the  last  aiial- 
ysls,  it  Is  the  military— or  at  least  a  militant 
organization  of  power— that  dominates  life 
in  totalitarian  countries  regardless  of  their 
nominal  political  arrangements.  This  Is  true 
moreover,  not  only  with  respect  to  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries,  but  also  with  respect  to  manv 
countries  that  have  all  the  formal  trappings 
of  constitutional  democracy.  Warren  The 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Military  37  N  'Y  U  L 
Rev.  181.  182  (1962) 

1.  Military  surveillance  is  unauthorized  bv 
law.  ^ 

Recognizing  this  danger,  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers took  pains  to  subject  the  nation's  mili- 
tary forces  to  strict  controls.'" 

In  six  separate  clauses  of  Article  I  Section 
8,  they  carefully  spelled  out  that  Congress 
was  to  have  legislative  authority  over  the 
military,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  were  also 
careful  to  guard  against  legislative  tyranny 
or  excessive  discretion. 

Thus,  the  Constitution  lestrlcts  military 
appropriations  to  two  years,  divides  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  mllltla  between  the  central  and 
state  governments,  and  limits  the  domestic 
use  of  the  military  to  repelling  Invasions, 
suppressing  Insurrection,  and  executing  the 
laws.  Command  of  the  Army  was  given  to  the 
nation's  chief  civilian  officer,  ihe  President, 
and  his  limited  authority  for  domestic  use  of 
the  mUltary  was  repeated  in  art.  IV,  §4 re- 
pelling Invasion   and   suppressing  domestic 


violence— together  with  the  exact  procedure 
required  to  be  followed  In  such  cases. 

The   Coiistiiution.   therefore,   is  extremely 
explicit  in  limiting  the  domestic  role  of  the 
Brmed  forces.  Congress,  pursuant   to  art    I 
5  8    and    art.    IV.    <;  4.    has    e.iacted    10    USC 
.Jjl-334    Ahich  are  the  sjle  statutory  grants 
authorizing  intervention  by  the  armed  forces 
into  American  domestic  life.  Yet.  it  is  clear 
I  hat  these  statutes  no'vvhere  by  their  Urms 
specifically  authorize  '-  or  even  contemplate 
surveillance    by    the    military.    The   statutes 
gjv^r^i  only  tljC  crcanxitar^ccs  in  wnicn  me 
President  may  use  military  force.  Unless  these 
conditions  are  present,  the  President  may  not 
loose  the  Army  on  the  American  people   and 
any  direction  by  him  purporting  to  do  so  is 
without  statutory  or  constHutlonal  support 
Even  when  the  necessary  preconditions  for 
use  of  the  armed  forces  under  these  statutes 
exist,  these  statutes  also  prescribe  the  proce- 
dure that  must  be  employed  before  the  Presi- 
dent may  call  out  the  Army.  Unfortunately 
recent  American  history  has  provided  us  with 
examples  where  this  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary."  But  the  actual  use  of  mUitary  force 
to  suppress  violence,  pursuant  to  art  'iv    §  4 
and  these  statutes,  is  not  challenged  here- 
nor  is   the   power  of   the  Army   to  perform 
necessary  investigation  when  actually  com- 
mitted pursuant  to  these  statutes;  nor  even 
its  right  to  receive  intelligence  when  such  a 
c^mmiiment  is  about  to  be  made    What  is 
challenged  is  a  program  of  political  surveil- 
lance and  investigation  of  persons  through- 
out  the   entire   country,   and   encompassing 
almost  every  form  of  peaceful  political  ac- 
tivity, with  no  relationship  to  actual  situa- 
tions requiring  the  use  of  military  force 

The  authority  to  conduct  poUtical  and 
personal  investigations  of  such  a  general  na- 
ture cannot  be  read  into  these  statutes.  First 
the  Constitution  and  American  history  dem- 
onstrates that  grants  of  power  to  the  military 
to  act  In  domestic  alTalrs  must  be  narrowly 
construed. 

On  the  whole.  It  seems  to  me  plain  that 
the  Court  has  viewed  the  separation  and  sub- 
crdmatlon  of  the  military  establishment  as 
a  compelling  principle.  When  this  principle 
supports  an  assertion  of  substantial  viola- 
tion of  a  precept  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  a 
most  extraordinary  showing  of  military  ne- 
cessity m  defense  of  the  Nation  has  been 
required  for  the  Court  to  conclude  that  the 
challenged  action  in  fact  squared  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  Constitution,  While  situa- 
tions may  arise  in  which  deference  by  the 
Court  is  compelling,  the  cases  in  which  this 
has  occurred  demonstrate  that  such  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  scope  of  review  is  pregnant 
With  danger  tc.  individual  freedom  Warren 
supra  at  197 

Secui-.d.  Congress  has  expressed  itself  in 
the  past  against  a  broad  view  of  any  military 
Involvement  in  domestic  affairs  'The  po-<te 
comitatus  act,  18  U.S.C.  1385.  prohibits  the 
use  of  miliury  forces  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  by  clvUlan  authorities  as  a 
"posse  comitatus  or  otheruife-  unless  "ei- 
prcssly  aiithorind  by  the  Ci^.titution  or 
Act  of  Congress '■  i'^  'Emphasis  added). 

The  statute  is  not  an  anachronistic  relic 
of    an   historical    period    the    experience    of 
which  is  irrelevant  to  the  present    It  Is  not 
improper  to  regard  it.  as  It  is  said  to  have 
been  regarded  In  1878  by  tJie  Democrats  who 
sponsored    it,    as   e.vpressing   '■the    Inherited 
antipathy   of    the    American   to   the   use   of 
troops  for  civil  purposes. ■■  fSi>ark.<.  National 
Development    1877-1885,    p.    127,   m    Vol     23 
The   American    Nation.   A   History)    Its   rel- 
evancy to  this  age  is  sadly  clear  (1957  41  Op 
A^G.  No.  67).  .  .  .   [It  Is]   a  statute  that  is 
absolute  in  lus  command  and  explicit  in  its 
exceptions.   Wrynn   v.   U.S.  200  F.  Supp    457 
465  (1961),  Doollng,  J.  fj^-»o(, 

It  is  clear  that  the  entire  operation  of 
military  sur\-elJlance  Is  a  violation  of  the 
federal  criminal  laws.  But  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  these  legal  and  constitutional  prin- 
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cljiles  which  restrict  the  military's  authority 
In  domestic  activities,  the  Court  must  apply 
th  ?  principle  "that  statutory  words  are  to  be 
rei  Kl  naxrowly  so  as  to  avoid  questions  oon- 
ce  Tilng  the  'aasoclatlonal  freedom'  that 
Shelton  v.  Tucker  protected  and  concerning 
ot  ler  rights  within  the  purview  of  the  FUrst 
Ariendment."  Schneider  v.  Smith  390  US 
17  27  (1968).  If.  ordinarily,  deference  will  be 
gli  en  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  In 
mj  .tters  of  military  affairs  outside  the 
bo  "ders  of  our  country  or  in  times  of  war, 
th  s  broad  latitude  cannot  apply  when  the 
military  power  Is  Involved  In  domestic  af- 
fairs.  Youngstoicn  Sheet  and  Tub?  Co.  v. 
Sacyer  343  U;3:  579  (I952i,  and  certainly 
no;  when  constitutional  rights  are  at  stake. 
The  Government  seeks  to  defend  the 
st£  tute  on  the  ground  that  It  was  parsed 
pursuant  to  Congress'  war  power.  The  Dov- 
er! jnent  argues  that  this  Court  has  given 
briWkd  deference  to  the  exercise  of  that  con- 
stuutlonal  power  by  the  national  legislature. 
Til  at  argument  finds  support  In  a  number 
of  decisions  of  this  Court.  However,  the 
ph  -a-se  ■  war  power"  cannot  be  invoked  as  a 
tal  Ismanlc  Incantation  to  support  any  exer- 
cis  i  of  congressional  power  which  can  be 
brought  within  its  ambit."  "[Elven  the  war 
po  ver  does  not  remove  constitutional  Itmita- 
tlcpis  safeguarding  essential  liberties."  Homr 
BUlg.  <t  Loan  Assn.  v.  B'.aisdell,  290  U.S.  398. 
42(:  (1934).  U.S.  v.  Robel  389  U.S.  258,  263-64 
(li67) 

;  .  yfilitary  suri-eillance  serves  no  military 
pit  -pose. 

If,  despite  these  principles  an  Implied  au- 
th:  rity  :o  conduct  surveillar.ce  can  be  read 
IntD  these  statutes, ■■'  such  surveillance  still 
do(  3  not  avoid  challenge  unless  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  th?  effective  performance  of  the 
An  ny's  statutory  function. 

.  .  [Glovernmental  action  does  not  auto- 
m.it:caHy  become  reasonably  related  to  the 
acl  levement  of  a  legitimate  and  substantial 
go-,  ernmental  purpose  by  mere  assertion  in 
the  preamble  of  an  ordinance.  When  It  Is 
sh:  wn  that  state  action  threatens  significant- 
ly !o  Impinge  upon  constitutionally  protected 
fre  'dom  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  Court  to 
determine  whether  the  action  bears  a  rea- 
sorable  relationship  to  'he  achievement  of 
the  governmental  purpose  asserted  as  Its 
Ju.s:iflcatlon,  Bates  i.  Little  Rock  361  U.S. 
51'],  525   I  1960) 

I  ecrvuse  of  the  unusual  posture  of  this 
ca^ ;,  the  formal  record  Is  devoid  of  much 
evi  lence  which  illuminates  the  contentions 
of  ;)laintlffs  that  the  program  has  been  over- 
bread  in  concept,  that  It  has  not  been  con- 
tro  led  In  operation,  and  that  It  has  provided 
the  military  with  no  assistance  of  any  value 
to  the  efficient  performance  of  statutory 
du:  les.  A  consideration  of  the  other  infor- 
ma;lon  available  to  the  Court  demonstrates 
that  the  argument  of  military  necessity  does 
no:    '.vithstand  the  evidence. 

The  function  of  the  armed  forces  in  clvi; 
dls  urbance  Is  simply  to  assist  the  civilian 
authorities  In  suppressing  violence.  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  cf  martial  law.  the 
Arziy  performs  no  civil,  governmental  func- 
tio:  IS  of  Its  own. 

I  3  civil  disturbances,  the  Army  acts  as  an 
arm  of  the  civilian  authorities,  but  It  Is  not 
a  liw  enforcement  body.  It  is  only  an  instru- 
me  It  of  power  whose  limited  function  U  to 
sup  press  violence.  The  Information  the  Army 
act  jally  needs  to  prepare  for  civil  dlsturb'- 
ance  !s  limited  to  that  logistical  Information 
necessary  to  move  troops,  quarter  them,  and 
dep  ;oy  them.  The  Army  needs  no  advance 
pol  ttcal  information,  no  information  on  per- 
soralities.  views,  opinions,  personal  data  and 
the  like 

1  he  First  Amendment's  ban  against  Con- 
gre  IS  "abridging"  freedom  of  speech,  the  right 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition,  and 
the  "assoclatlonal  freedom"  iShelton  v. 
Turker.  supra,  at  490)  that  goes  with  those 
rlglita  create  a  preserve  where  the  views  of 


the  individual  are  made  inviolate.  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  Jefferson  that  "the  opin- 
ions of  mea  are  not  the  object  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, nor  under  its  Jurisdiction.  .  .  .  (lit 
is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of 
civil  government  for  It^  officers  to  interfere 
when  principles  break  out  Into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order.  .  .  ."  Schneider 
V.  Smith.  390  U.S.  17.  25   (1968) 

The  assessment  of  the  need  for  troops  to 
suppress  civil  violence  is  one  lo  be  made  by 
the  civilian  officials,  state  and  federal,  u  hose 
constitutional  and  statutory  responsibility  It 
Is  to  decide  to  employ  troops.  This  Court  need 
not  assume  the  functions  of  a  military  com- 
mander or  the  President  to  recognize  the 
limited  nature  of  the  Information  the  mili- 
tary needs  to  perform  Its  limited  respon- 
sibilities m  this  area. 

3  Military  .surveillance  i?  overbroad  in  di- 
rection and  indUcriminate  in  its  operation. 
The  various  senior  officials  responsible  for 
Army  surveillance  have  repeatedly  expre.ssed 
the  view  that  the  military  surveillance  has 
not  been  necessary  or  helpful.---'  Their  Judg- 
ments confirm  the  conclusion  ordinary  com- 
nicn  sense  dictates.  Whatever  value  this  po- 
litical and  personal  Information  might  have 
to  civilian  authorities,  the  political  views  of 
peaceful  critics,  much  less  personal  facts 
about  their  private  lives,  can  be  of  no  use 
to  the  commander  deploying  his  troops  to 
put  down  violence,  nor  to  the  soldier  on  the 
street. 

The  statements  of  these  officials  also  con- 
firm plaintiff's  allegations  that  the  program 
has  permitted  an  unnecessarilv  broad  scopie 
of  discretion  to  those  who  implemented  the 
surveillance  program.-'  and  that  it  has  been 
implemented  In  a  totally  Indiscriminate  man- 
ner.-' The  broad,  lU-defined  nature  of  the 
program  Is  demonstrated  graphically  by  the 
docximents  which  have  so  far  come  to  light. 
The  successive  Intelligence  Collection  Plans 
of  1968  and  1969.  the  Intelligence  Annexes, 
and  similar  documents  disclose  that  the  Armv 
agents  have  been  told  to  conduct  surveil- 
lance on  those  who  practice  violence,  those 
who  advocate  It,  those  who  hold  political 
viei^s  similar  to  those  of  persons  who  are 
sympathetic  to  violent  tactics,  and  anyone 
remotely  associated  or  svmpathetic  to  them.* 
No  activity  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment has  been  immune  Peaceful  assem- 
biaee.s,  speeciies,  marches,  the  filing  of  law- 
suits, and  any  other  kind  of  public  activity 
connected  with  politics  have  been  fit  sub- 
jects for  military  surveillance.  Once  an  In- 
dividual has  become  the  subject  of  surveil- 
lance, almost  no  Information  about  him  Is 
Irrelevant.  The  Collection  Plans  permitted 
and  Indeed  required  the  collection  of  almost 
all  Information  possible," 

Compounding  this  excessive  requirement 
on  the  Army  has  been  a  corresponding  lack 
of  control  actually  exercLsed  by  senior  au- 
thority.-"^ These  officials  apparently  did  not 
know  how  many  compiiters  were  involved, 
what  information  was  being  collected  by  the 
Armv,  and  Indeed  who  was  actually  collect- 
ing It.  It  appears  that  the  first  glimmer  of 
knowledge  of  the  actual  nature  of  this  sur- 
veillance by  senior  civilians  In  the  Depart- 
ment came  quite  by  accident  In  late  1968.  For 
at  least  two  years  afterwards,  revelations 
continued  to  surprise  these  offi.cials.  despite 
repeated  efforts  on  their  part  to  learn  and 
to  control  the  actions  of  their  subordinates.*' 
The  evidence  available  illustrates  that  the 
program  as  actually  conducted  has  been  as 
broad  as  the  directives  permit,  and  if  any- 
thing, even  broader,  and  has  sometimes  been 
conducted  in  violation  of  the  Army's  own 
regulations.^  Documents  segregated  for  pos- 
sible use  in  this  action,  and  made  available 
to  counsel,  J'  confirm  that  the  surveillance 
was  Indiscriminate  as  regards  the  psersons  in- 
vestigated, the  activities  observed,  the  details 
of  the  information  collected  and  stored,  and 
the  arbitrary  classification  of  Individuals 
and  their  views.  An  examination  of  the  prod- 


ucts of  this  surveillance  discloses  no  con- 
ceivable usefulness  that  they  might  have  had 
for  any  authorized  mihtary  responsibility. 
Indeed,  these  materials  defy  all  attempts  to 
imagine  any  governmental  purpose  they 
might  have  served,  whether  "military  neces- 
sity" or  otherwise. 

It  Is  well-settled  that  activities  of  govern- 
ment having  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  First 
Amendment  will  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
Those  activities  which  are  unauthorized  by 
law,  unnecessarily  broad  In  their  design, 
which  commit  too  large  a  degree  of  discre- 
tion to  those  who  are  charged  with  imple- 
menting them,  or  which  In  actual  operation 
are  overbroad,  are  defective  constitutionally 
if  they  Infringe  upon  First  Amendment 
rights.  Plaintiffs  have  alleged  each  of  these 
deficiencies  and  have  substantial  evidence 
to  prove  their  allegations  at  trial.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  they  have  adequately 
presented  the  Court  with  necessary  Ingredi- 
ents of  a  challenge  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  above,  and  for  the  reasons 
submitted  by  respondents,  the  Court  should 
affirm   the  decision  below   and  remand  the 
case  for  trial  on  the  merits. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Attorney  for  Amid. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Because  of  the  Incomplete  nature  of  the 
record  before  the  Court,  this  statement  is 
based  In  part  on  the  investigations  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee,  United 
States  Senate,  from  January,  1970,  to  present. 
The  bulk  of  the  Subcommittee's  investiga- 
tions has  been  printed.  See  Hearings  on 
Federal  Data  Banks,  Computers,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United 
States  Senate,  92d  Congress,  1st  session,  1971. 
Hereinafter  cited  as  "Hearings."  Copies  of 
these  hearings  are  submitted  separately  as 
an  appendix  to  this  brief.  Additional  infor- 
mation is  contained  In  various  classified  and 
unclassified  documents  which  have  been  seg- 
regated for  possible  discovery  proceedings  in 
this  litigation. 

''  Although  p)opularIy  termed  "surveillance". 
the  military  program  has  consisted  of  far 
more  than  the  passive  observation  and  re- 
cording of  public  events  that  this  term  might 
suggest. 

"Surveillance  of  this  type  by  the  armed 
forces  has  been  conducted  with  varying  de- 
grees of  Intensity  ever  since  World  War  I. 

*  Hearings,  p.  384  Statement  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Froehlke. 

'  Letter  from  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  General 
Counsel,  DOD,  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee. June  10.  1971.  Hearings,  pp.  1232, 
1233,  1235. 

"See  "The  Phoenix,"  Boston,  Mass.,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1971.  and  Dispatch  News  Service  In- 
termi national  release  no.  218  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive list  of  organizations.  These  news 
stories  are  based  on  an  Army  collection  plan 
dated  AprU  23,  1969.  Hearings,  pp.  1731-34. 
See  also  Hearings,  pp.  184,  264-66  for  exam- 
ples of  other  individuals  and  organizations. 

'  For  examples  of  the  widespread  concern 
over  government  surveUlance  and  repres- 
sion, see  the  collection  of  letters,  news  arti- 
cles, and  editorials  in  Hearings,  Part  II. 

"The  Army's  attitude  towards  these  views 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  February  1,  1968, 
Annex  B  (Intelligence)  to  the  DA  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Plan,  In  which  those  active  in  civil 
rights  and  antiwar  movements  are  listed  as 
"dissident  elements"  and  only  the  Army  is 
listed  as  the  "friendly  force."  Hearings, 
p.  1121. 

"See  testimony  of  Ralph  Stein,  Hearings, 
pp.  244,  257. 

"  The  Army  made  no  distinction  in  its  in- 
vestigations or  in  its  dossier  systems  between 
those  who  engaged  in  perfectly  legitimate 
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activity,  those  who  had  been  convicted  of 
violating  criminal  laws  or  even  those  who 
were  convicted  espionage  agents.  All  were 
lumped  together.  It  routinely  used  undefined 
characterizations  such  as  "militant,"  "radi- 
cal," "communist,"  "right-wing"  and  the  like, 
to  describe  these  people.  See  testimony  of 
Ralph  Stein,  Hearings,  pp.  244.  248. 

"  Cf.  Testimony  of  Pete  Parra.  Hearings,  p. 
355. 

'=On  occasion  Army  surveillance  has  re- 
sulted In  loss  of  employment.  Hearings,  pp. 
1451-1457. 

"The  Army  also  engaged  In  covert  opera- 
tions. E.g.,  statement  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Froehlke,  Hearings,  p.  422. 

"  See,  e.g.,  testimony  of  John  A.  Sullivan, 
Hearings,  p.  351  and  Oliver  A.  Peirce,  Hear- 
ings, p.  305. 

^Hearings,  p.  601. 

"See  also  Tatum  v.  Laird,  444  F,2d  947, 
958  (1971).  Wilkey,  J. 

'■•  The  necessity  of  limiting  the  military's 
Involvement  in  domestic  affairs  and  of  keep- 
ing It  under  strict  civilian  control  has  been 
recognized  throughout  history.  For  example: 

(a)  The  Revolution  Period:  The  king 
"Kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Stand- 
ing Armies,  without  the  Consent  of  our 
legislatures"  and  "He  has  effected  to  render 
the  Military  independent  of  and  superior 
to  the  Civil  power."  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; 

(b)  The  Constitutional  Convention:  "It 
was  further  observed  that,  when  a  govern- 
ment wishes  to  deprive  its  citizens  of  free- 
dom, and  reduce  them  to  slavery,  it  generally 
makes  use  of  a  standing  army  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  leaves  the  militia  in  a  situation  as 
contemptible  as  possible,  lest  they  might 
oppose  its  arbitrary  designs;  that,  in  this 
system,  we  give  the  general  government  every 
provision  it  could  wish  for,  and  even  Invite 
it  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  States  and 
their  citizens;  since  we  give  It  the  right  to 
increase  and  keep  up  a  standing  army  as 
numerous  as  it  would  wish,  and  by  placing 
the  militia  totally  unorganized,  and  un- 
disciplined, and  even  to  disarm  them;  while 
the  citizens  so  far  from  complaining  of  this 
neglect,  might  even  esteem  it  a  favor  in  the 
general  government,  as  thereby  they  would 
be  freed  from  the  burden  of  military  duties, 
and  left  to  their  own  private  occupations  or 
pleasures.  Luther  Martin,  Address  to  the 
Maryland  legislature,  November  29.  1787. 
in  3  Farrand.  Records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention 209  (1939  Revised  Edition,  1966); 

(c)  The  Federalist  Era:  During  the  whiskey 
rebellion  "Hamilton  had  hoped  to  capture 
a  sufficient  number  of  prop)er  persons  for 
examples,  but  of  the  150  men  brought  in 
by  the  Army  few  could  qualify  for  this  dis- 
tinction. In  obedience  to  Washington's 
orders,  the  Army  remained  in  strict  sub- 
ordination to  the  civil  authorities.  Suspects 
were  not  haled  before  a  military  tribunal  and 
no  man  was  condemned  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  Nevertheless.  Hamilton  sent  out 
scouting  parties  to  round  up  suspects,  who. 
In  some  cases,  were  brought  before  him  for 
preliminary  examination.  While  he  did  not 
succeed  in  ferreting  out  many  traitors  by 
these  methods,  his  inquisitorial  activities 
later  provided  his  political  enemies  with  a 
rich  vein  of  propaganda."  Miller.  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  the  Growth  of  the  Neiv  Na- 
tion, 409  (1969  ed); 

(d)  The  Civil  War:  "If  this  position  is 
sound  to  the  extent  claimed,  then  when  war 
exists,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  country 
is  subdivided  into  military  departments  for 
mere  convenience,  the  commander  of  one  of 
them,  can,  If  he  chooses,  within  his  limits,  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive,  substitute  military  force  for 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  laws,  and  punish 
all  persons,  as  he  thinks  right  and  proper, 
without  fixed  or  certain  rules." 

■The  statement  of  this  proposition  shows 
Its  importance;  for.  if  true,  republican  gov- 


ernment is  a  failure,  and  there  Is  an  end  cf 
liberty  by  law.  Martial  law,  established  on 
such  a  basis,  destroys  every  guaranty  of  the 
Constitution,  and  effectually  renders  the 
'military  Independent  of  and  superior  to  the 
civil  power' — the  attempt  to  do  which  by  the 
King  Of  Great  Britain  was  deemed  by  our 
fathers  such  as  offense,  that  they  assigned  it 
to  the  world  as  one  of  the  causes  which  im- 
pelled them  to  declare  their  independence. 
Civil  Liberty  and  this  martial  law  cannot 
endure  together;  the  antagonism  is  irrecon- 
cUable  and,  in  the  conflict,  one  or  the  other 
must  perish."  Davis,  J.  Ex  Parte  Milligan  71 
U.S.    (4  Wall)    2,   124-5,   (1866); 

(e)  Reconstruction:  Arguing  the  necessity 
of  the  possee  comitatus  act.  Senator  Merrl- 
mon  of  North  Carolina  stated: 

"Now  sir.  we  know  by  sad  experience  that 
the  Army  has  been  used  not  once,  but  time 
and  time  again,  in  a  way  that  not  a  court  in 
this  country  would  sanction.  The  Army  has 
not  only  been  used  in  the  collection  of  the 
internal  revenue  In  a  way  not  authorized  by 
law.  but  it  has  been  used  and  prostituted  to 
control  elections  repeatedly.  Statehouses 
have  been  seized  over  and  over  again,  and 
not  a  great  while  in  the  past.  The  objection 
of  this  section  Is  to  prevent  a  like  prostitu- 
tion of  the  Army  in  the  future.  I  maintain 
that  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should 
insist  upon  it.  Let  us  examine  it  candidly 
and  see  that  it  Is  right,  and  if  not  make  it 
so:  ...  I  trust  sir.  that  the  President  will  not 
improperly  employ  the  Army  in  the  future; 
but  I  trusted  on  former  occasions  that  the 
President  would  not  do  so.  but  we  saw  that 
he  did  do  It,  not  once,  but  oftentimes,  and 
where  a  supposed  or  pretended  emergency 
may  arise  he  may  do  so  again.  Nobody  can 
tell.  I  cannot  and  I  am  not  willing  to  risk 
any  President  with  such  power,  even  If  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  confer  It" 

7  Congressional  Record,  Part  5,  4245  45th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  (June  7,  1878)  (remarks  of 
Senator  Merrlmon) ; 

(f)  The  Korean  War:  "The  order  cannot 
properly  be  sustained  as  an  exercise  of  the 
President's  military  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Government 
attempts  to  do  so  by  citing  a  number  of  cases 
upholding  broad  powers  In  military  com- 
manders engaged  in  day-to-day  fighting  In 
a  theater  of  war.  Such  cases  need  not  con- 
cern us  here.  Even  though  'theater  of  war' 
be  an  expanding  concept,  we  cannot  with 
faithfulness  to  our  constitutional  system 
hold  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  has  the  ultimate  power  as 
such  to  take  possession  of  private  proijerty 
in  order  to  keep  labor  disputes  from  stop- 
ping production.  This  Is  a  Job  for  the  Na- 
tion's lawmakers,  not  for  Its  military  au- 
thorities." Black,  J  ,  Youngstou-n  Sheet  and 
Tube  Co..  V   Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579.  587  (1952). 

'''  See.  e.g.,  statement  of  Defense  Dept.  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Buzhardt:  "As  I  have  said.  Sen- 
ator, there  is  no  act  that  we  know  of  that 
deals  with  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  specific  terms.  "  Hearings,  p.  416. 

"See  "U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Role  In  Civil 
Disturbances"   (undated).  Hearings,  p.  1291. 

»  18  use  592  and  593.  prohibiting  the  use 
of  troops  in  elections,  are  other  examples  of 
Congress'  efforts  to  protect  domestic  political 
life  from  the  Inimical  Infiuence  of  military 
involvement. 

2' There  is  also  the  question  of  whether 
such  authority  to  conduct  fxjlitlcal  surveil- 
lance hsis  been  properly  delegated  to  the 
Army.  The  "Delimitations  Agreement"  of 
1940.  as  amended,  assigns  this  respxsnslblllty 
to  the  Justice  Department.  Hearings,  p  1172. 
The  record  is  devoid  of  any  Executive  Order 
or  other  written  order  by  the  President  ex- 
pressly transferring  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  authority  to  conduct  domestic 
Intelligence  operations  of  the  type  involved 
m  this  litigation. 

•-'"'They  [the  pictures  and  reports)  were 
the  most  worthless  damn  things  I  have  ever 


seen  In  my  life  It  was  a  waste  of  papier  We 
said  "Burn  'em."'  Jordan  said  Even  if  we 
didn't  have  any  concerns  about  civil  liberties, 
which  we  do,  we  would  have  said  it  was 
worthless  and  to  do  away  with  It.'  Jordan 
said."  Interview  with  Robert  E  Jordan.  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Dept.  of  the  Army,  in  "Army 
Explains  Civil  Snooping."  Washington,  DC. 
Star,  Dec.  6,  1970,  Hearing.^,  pp  1728.  1729. 
See  also  letters  from  Jordan  to  Ervin  Feb. 
25.  1970  and  Nov  27,  1970,  Hear-.ngf  pp.  1048, 
1049;  1106.  1107. 

» Since  early  1970.  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  Army  surveillance  have  been 
iep>eatedly  defined  and  redefined  by  the  De- 
pMtrtment  of  the  Army  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

>*  E  g  .  Hearings,  p.  421:  "As  I  Indicated  in 
my  statement  this  morning.  Mr  Chairmaji. 
both  the  collection  {>lan.s  of  February  1,  and 
May  2.  could  be  interpreted  In  such  a  way 
that  would  piermit  surveillance  of  almost 
anybody  who  Is  active  In  a  community  where 
there  was  civil  disturbance  Both  plans  were 
very  broad."  Statement  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Froehlke. 

="See  the  various  Intelligence  Collection 
Plans,  Hearing:^   pp,  ni9.  1123.  1154. 

*  "So  comprehensive  were  the  requirements 
levied  in  the  civil  disturbance  Information 
collection  plan  tha*  any  category  of  Infor- 
mation related  even  remotely  to  people  or 
organizations  active  In  a  community  in  which 
the  potential  for  a  riot  or  disorder' was  pres- 
ent, would  fall  within  their  scope."  State- 
ment of  Assistant  Secretary  Froehlke.  Hear- 
ing.'^, p    384 

^"  As  of  early  1971.  rules  governing  mliltary 
surveillance  still  depended  on  the  "discre- 
tion" of  government  officials.  See  Hearings, 
pp.  385.  435.  statements  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Froehlke 

•'•  See.  eg  .  statement  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Delense  Froehlke.  Hcaring.n,  p.  427: 
statements  of  Army  General  Counsel  Jor- 
dan. Hearings,  pp  454.  462.  464;  test  n,i  ny  of 
Edward  Soh.er.  Hrar;ngs,  p  227.  The  degree 
to  which  various  officials  were  aware  of  the 
surveillance  and  their  success  in  controlling 
it  is  only  partially  disclosed  by  the  unclassi- 
fied materials  presently  available  On  Janu- 
ary 12.  1972.  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee was  informed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  most  of  the  intelligence  re- 
sponsiblMties  of  the  individual  services  had 
been  reorganized  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defence.  Letter.  Buzhardt  to 
E.rvin.  January  10   1972   See  Hearings,  p  2086. 

-■  See  eg..  Hearings,  p.  422,  statement  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  cf  Defense  Froehlke,  Letter. 
Buzhardt  to  Ervin.  March  26.  1971,  Hearings 
pp    1220.  1222. 

■'The.se  include  the  computer  printouts 
and  other  Army  Intelligence  materials  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Just.ce  for  pos- 
sible use  in  this  liiiuatlon  .^ee  Hearings 
p    1220 


WYOMING    ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR 
RECEIVES  FELLOWSHIP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mi".  President,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Wyom'ng  as.sistant  professor. 
Dr.  Saml  G.  Hajjar,  will  attest  to  the  fact 
that  America  stiJl  is  indeed  the  land  of 
opportunity  for  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Dr.  Hajjar  is  a  naturalized  citi"'.en  of 
the  United  States,  who  came  to  Wyoming 
in  1966  from  Beirut.  Lebanon  He  cur- 
rently is  an  a.ssistant  professor  of  politi- 
c.-'.l  science  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

It  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to 
announce  that  he  has  been  awarded  a 
fellowship  bv  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  for  the  1972-73 
academic  year. 

The  award  will  allow  him  to  spend  the 
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school  year  at  the  American  Uni- 

■sity  of  Beirut,  where  he  will  study  and 

in  the  area  of  Islamic  studies. 

plans  to  develop  a  number  of  course 

gs  in  this  field  upon  his  return  to 

/oming. 

'.At.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  a  brief  account  of  some  of  Dr. 
jar's  accomplishments  be  printed  in 
Record. 
'There  bemg  no  objection,  the  account 
wa;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  S.*mi  G.  Hajj.^r 

iiml  G.  HaJJar,  As.sHtan:  Profe.5ior  of  Po- 

I  :al  Science  at  the  t/niversity  of  Wyoming, 

been  awarded  a  fellowship  for  the  aca- 

ic  year  1972-73  by  the  National  Endow- 

t   for   the   Humanities.   The   award    was 

,e  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  HaJJar'3  study  and 

arch  proposal  of  the  relationship  between 

principles  of  Islam  and  the  phenomenon 

political  development  and  modernization. 

HaJjar.  who  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave 

.•Jng  1972-73,  plans  to  research  In  the  areas 

lilamlc  and  Arabic  Studies  on  the  Campus 

;he  American  University  of  Beirut,  Leba- 

,  which  has  one  of  the  finest  programs 

lese  areas  of  scholarship. 

of.    HaJjar,    a    naturalized    U.S.    citizen, 

e  to  Wyoming  In  1966.  Since  1957  he  has 

ipled  the  position  of  Director  of  the  In- 

itlonal    Studies   Program.   He   has   been 

,oted  to  Associate  Professor  of  Political 

ice  effective  July  1972.  Dr.  HaJjar  earned 

..A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  the  American 

nltersity  of  Beirut,  and  his  Ph.  D    degree 

the  University  of  Missouri.  Columbia. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


March  13,  1972 


West  front  of  the  capitol 

r.   KENNEDY.   Mr.  President,  once 


n  the  West  Front  is  under  attack  by 
who  seek   to  undermine  our  Na- 
s  Capitol,  perhaps  the  most  priceless 
e  monument  in  our  Nation, 
years,  leaders  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
at  have  been  in   the  forefront  of 
fight   to   preserve   the   West   Front, 
nizations  like  the  American  Insti- 
of  Architects  have  given  us  their 
support.  Last  year,  we  won  strong 
onal  encouragement  m   the  sym- 
tic  report  by  the  outstanding  en- 
uring   firm    of   Praeger,    Kavanagh. 
WaterbuiT. 

year.s.  we  have  worked  to  persuade 

ress    that    the    right    approach    is 

and  not  extension — that  his- 

ought  to  count  for  something  in  the 

)n's  capital,  that  we  ought  to  pre- 

the  plans  personally  selected   by 

like  George  Washington  and  Thom- 

Jfferson.   and   respect   the   work   of 

ned  pioneers  of  American  archi- 

like  William  Thornton.  Benja- 

Latrobe,     Charles    Bulfinch.     and 

rick  Law  Olmsted. 

y,  the  debate  has  entered  a  new- 
much   more  critical  stage.   George 
S,  for  whom  I  have  immen.se  respect, 
.•ith  us  in  the  fight  in  other  days. 
he  wears  a  different  hat.  and  we 
lold  different  views, 
vould  be  nice  if  every  senior  Sen- 
ind  Representative  in  Washington 
have  a  room  in  the  West  Front 
Capitol,  with  a  window  and  a  view- 
monument  and  the  mall.  A  few 
jshed  leaders  have  such  rooms 
.  I  once  had  one  myself,  in  my  brief 
as  Senate  whip.  But  surely  such 
of  personal  status  have 
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no  place  in  the  great  debate  over  the 
integrity  of  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Instead,  our  first  priority  for  the  Capi- 
tol must  be  a  full  round  of  public  hear- 
ings and  debate  on  the  ominous  new 
plans  announced  la.^t  week.  I  urge  the 
appropriate  committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Hou-^^e  to  act  now  to  give 
tills  issue  a  full  and  open  airing,  .so  that 
the  merits  of  all  the  administrative,  eco- 
nomic, historical,  and  esthetic  aspects 
of  the  Question  may  be  spread  out  on  the 
public  record. 

The  Capitol  belongs  to  all  Americans. 
They  are  entitled  to  know  that  a  deci- 
sion so  basic  to  the  people  has  been 
made  only  after  robu.-.t  and  open  discus- 
sion, not  just  by  the  secret  and  une.x- 
plained  decision  of  a  congressional  com- 
mission. 

We  have  won  before  against  great 
odds.  With  the  strong  support  of  the 
Nation's  architects  and  engineers,  I 
think  we  shall  win  again.  I.  for  one,' do 
not  believe  that  either  Congress  or  the 
American  people  are  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice the  historic  beauty  and  integrity 
of  their  Capitol  for  want  of  imagination 
and  a  httle  office  space.  That  is  not  the 
sort  of  symbolic  gift  we  ought  to  be 
planning  for  the  Nation  as  we  approach 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can 
rally  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  to 
prevent  this  act  of  desecration  of  our 
Capitol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  entitled  "Capitol 
Crime,"  published  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

I  also  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  a 
statement  released  last  Fridav  by  the 
AIA  on  the  action  of  the  congressional 
commission  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  March  13,  1972  | 
Capitol  Crime 
The  United  States  Capitol  does  not  belong 
to  the  seven  Congressmen  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol.  It  belong.';  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Stat<^  and  to  his- 
tory. In  spite  of  public  and  profe.ssional  opin- 
ion that  the  controversial  extension  of  the 
Capitol's  West  Front  is  a  gross  error  of  art 
and  Judgment,  these  gentlemen  seem  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  this  gigantic  bungle 
and  boondoggle. 

They  have.  In  fact,  insured  it  bv  booby- 
trapping  the  legislation  that  called  for  the 
recent  feasibility  study  that  recommended 
restoration  Instead  of  new  construction  Thev 
built  In  a  proviso  that  the  extension  .scheme 
must  go  ahead  if  certain  criteria  could  not 
be  met  by  preservation,  and  they  guaranteed 
It  could  not  be  met  by  setting  a  totally  un- 
realistic $15-million  maximum  cost  for  resto- 
ration. No  limits  have  been  set  on  the  exten- 
sion, however.  They  are  quite  willing  to  let 
that  price  go  up  from  the  original  $36  mil- 
lion to  $50  or  $60  million  todav  and  ever 
onward.  Call  It  cynicism  or  sabotage. 

Even  If  the  extension  scheme  were  not  a 
contradiction  of  the  historical  and  esthetic 
values  that  this  country  has  been  promoting 
In  recent  years  in  landmark  legislation  and 
preservation,  the  proposal  Is  an  appallingly 
bad  plan.  It  is  archltecturallv  atrocious, 
loaded  with  ill-considered  features.  It  is 
based  on  no  adequate  space  utilization  studies 
to  correctly  determine  real  present  and  fu- 
ture needs.  It  Is  a  third-rate  railroading  Job 


With  the  destruction  of  the  West  Terraces 
designed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  timed 
for  national  celebration  of  the  Olmsted  Ses- 
qulcentennlal.  Irony  is  added  to  irresponsi- 
bility. 

The  decision  is  reported  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Commission  because  its  members  feel 
that  preservation  involves  too  many  un- 
knowns of  cost  and  durabUity.  Of  course 
there  are  procedural  unknowns,  but  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  results.  The  skill  and  ingenuity 
required  are  becoming  an  American  specialty 
as  the  body  of  landmarks  being  restored 
grows  dally. 

The  extension  plan  offers  the  Congressmen 
certainty  If  that  is  what  they  want— the  cer- 
tainty of  irreversible  damage  to  an  irreplace- 
able structure  and  of  absurd  costs  for  mini- 
mum space  gains  and  maximum  loss  of  archi- 
tectural integrity,  Just  as  the  East  Front  wa« 
treated  a  few  years  ago. 

And  there  is  the  certainty  of  a  monumental 
national  display  of  arrogance  and  ignorance 
In  the  cold  permanence  of  marble.  That  Is 
not  a  memorial  any  Congress  should  want 
to  leave. 


Statement  op  the  American  iNSTrruTE  of 

ARCHrTECTS 

We  deplore  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
to  destroy  the  last  portion  of  the  original 
wall  of  the  Capitol.  The  AIA  refuses  to  accept 
this  decision  as  irrevocable:  we  Intend  to 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  part  of  the  nation's  heritage.  The  Insti- 
tute, which  has  always  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  to  save  the  East  and  West 
Fronts  of  the  Capitol,  will  again  take  a 
leadership  role  in  marshaling  the  support  of 
al'  those  concerned  in  this  fight  against  dem- 
olition of  the  West  Front. 


THE  122D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 
OF  THOMAS  G.  MASARYK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  March  7 
marked  the  122d  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  G.  Masarj-k,  who  symbolized 
the  unity  of  his  people  and  their  quest 
for  freedom,  democracy,  and  peace. 

Masaryk  was  the  essence  of  the  phi- 
losopher-statesman and  the  practical 
idealist.  He  w-as  also  a  moral  leader  of 
his  generation,  not  only  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia but  for  all  of  Europe.  He  fought 
discrimination  and  social  injustice  with 
the  same  fervor  that  he  fought  for  his 
nation's  Independence. 

In  1918  Thomas  Masaryk  was  elected 
president-liberator  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  successfully  established  a  strong 
democratic  state.  As  an  "emancipator" 
of  his  people.  Masaryk  is  often  compared 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Masaryk  was  also 
a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  honored  him  with  a  magnificent 
statue  on  its  campus. 

Even  today  the  spirit  and  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Masaryk  inspires  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Thousands  of  his 
countrymen  visit  his  grave  every  year, 
and  he  continues  to  be  the  inspiration  of 
his  land.  A  professor  of  history  has  said : 
After  300  years  of  Austro-Hungarlan  sup- 
pression. Masaryk  was  the  first  and  only  man 
to  realize  what  had  to  be  done  to  make  a 
state  here.  A  towering  figure,  humane,  a 
philosopher,  a  cosmopolitan  in  the  best  sense. 
Our  youth  worships  him  even  though  they 
have  no  access  to  Masaryk's  writings. 

Thomas  Masaryk  set  an  example  for 
free  men.  For  him  democracy  and  free- 
dom were  the  essence  of  life,  Czechoslo- 
vakia can  be  proud  to  have  produced 
such  a  man. 
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BUSING  AND  QUALITY 
EDUCATION 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  letter-  written 
by  the  Honorable  Jack  P.  Nix,  State 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Georgia,  to 
President  Nixon.  Accompanying  the  let- 
ter was  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Georgia  State  Board  of  Education.  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  pay  close 
attention  to  the  letter  and  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Senate  recently  had  occasion 
to  consider  this  issue.  Many  fine  words 
were  spoken,  but  little  was  actually  done 
to  aid  the  parents  and  children  of  my 
State,  who  have  labored  for  so  long  under 
this  burden.  During  the  debate,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  see  fit  to  express  himself 
or  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  leader- 
ship. 

The  man  who  wrote  the  letter  and  the 
board  which  adopted  the  resolution  have 
a  bitter  firsthand  experience  of  the  yield 
we  are  reaping  from  busing.  They  have 
to  live  with  the  problem  day  by  day, 
which  is  not  a  burden  endured  by  the 
courts  and  bureaucrats  who  created  it. 
I  commend  the  letter  and  the  resolution, 
to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  Georgu. 
Department  of  Education, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  The 
White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  President  Nixon:  The  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  continue  to  cause  a  deteri- 
oration in  the  instructional  program  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  Nation,  The  numerous 
unrealistic  federal  court  orders,  added  to  un- 
reasonable demands  made  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare requiring  students  to  be  bussed  from 
their  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  racial  balance  within  an  Individ- 
ual school,  have  resulted  In  the  lack  of  finan- 
cial support  for  public  education. 

In  many  instances  parents  with  financial 
means  have  removed  their  children  from  the 
public  schools  and  others  continue  to  with- 
draw their  personal  and  financial  support  as 
the  busing  problem  becomes  a  part  of  their 
family  life.  As  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  I  can  assure  you  that  unless  you, 
as  President,  and  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  take  Immediate  action  to  en- 
hance support  for  public  education  in  this 
Nation,  our  national  welfare  will  be  at  stake. 
The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
official  session  on  February  17,  1972.  adopted 
the  enclosed  resolution  reiterating  the  posi- 
tion expressed  in  a  resolution  dated  Septem- 
ber 16,  1971  and  transmitted  to  your  office. 
We  are  providing  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
our  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Attorney  General  Mit- 
chell, and  members  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion of  the  United  States  Congress  with  the 
hope  that  together  we  can  eliminate  the  un- 
reasonable demands  placed  on  Georgia  citi- 
zens and  be  better  able  to  expand  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  our  people. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jack  P.  Ncc, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Resolution  of  the  Georgu  State  Board  of 
Education 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation did,  on  the  16th  day  of  September, 
1971,  adopt  unanimously  a  Resolution  totally 
and  unequivocally  rejecting  the  concept  or 
idea  of  transporting  or  busing  school  chil- 
dren away  from  the  school  nearest  his  or  her 
residence  offering  the  curriculum  meeting 
that  child's  needs;  and 

Whereas,  copies  of  said  Resolution  were 
disseminated  to  appropriate  officials  of  the 
governments  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
United  States  of  America:  and 

Whereas,  recent  press  reports  indicate  that 
legislation  to  prevent  the  forced  busing  of 
school  children  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Federal  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  press  reports  further  have  quoted 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  being 
opposed  to  such   busing;   and 

Whereas,  this  Board  recognizes  the  Impos- 
sibility of  dealing  with  this  problem  on  a 
state  level  due  to  arbitrary  decisions  by  Fed- 
eral Court  Judges, 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

1.  That  this  Board  reaffirms  its  Resolu- 
tion of  September  16,  1971,  and 

2.  That  this  Board  does  hereby  call  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  behalf  of  quality  public  educa- 
tion, the  parents  of  school  "age  children  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  who  support  public  educa- 
tion, and  the  public  school  children  of  this 
State  to  adopt  appropriate  legislation  with- 
out further  delay  to  Insure  that  each  child 
attends  the  school  nearest  his  or  her  resi- 
dence offering  the  curriculum  meeting  that 
child's  needs,  and 

3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  is  urged  to  give  his  pub- 
lic declarations  practical.  Immediate,  and 
adequate  effect  without  political  equivoca- 
tion, and 

4.  That  the  Executive  Secretary  of  this 
Board  is  directed  to  provide  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Senators 
Talmadge  and  Gambrell.  the  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resenting this  State,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
all  superintendents  of  local  school  systems 
In  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Education  in  regular  session  at 
Atlanta.  Georgia,  this  the  17th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1972. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  with  increasing  frequency  in 
recent  days  that  the  real  issue  faced  by 
this  country  is  not  busing,  but  the  pro- 
vision of  quality  education  for  all  stu- 
dents. I  support  quality  education  for 
every  child,  as  does  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Georgia,  and  as  do  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia,  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  school  systems  where  busing 
is  being  forced  on  school  children,  the 
instructional  program  has  been  dis- 
rupted, and  the  quality  of  education 
provided  has  been,  and  remains,  seri- 
ously threatened. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  dated 
February  24,  1972,  Georgia  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Jack  Nix  stated: 

The  problems  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  continue 
to  cause  a  deterioration  In  the  Instructional 
program  of  the  public  schools  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  numerous  unrealistic  federal  court 
orders,  added  to  unreasonable  demands  made 


by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  requiring  students 
to  be  bused  Itdti'i  tht-ir  neighborhood  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  racial  balance 
within  an  individual  school,  have  resulted 
in  the  lack  of  financial  suppwrt  for  public 
education. 

Superintendent  Nix  implored  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  to  take  immediate 
action  to  correct  the  course  which  pub- 
lic education  is  taking  in  this  country, 
or  at  least  m  the  Southern  section  of 
this  country.  It  i.*;  time  for  us  to  face  up 
to  this  deplorable  situation. 

I  join  my  senior  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia in  calling  attention  w  Superintend- 
ent Nix's  letter  to  the  President  and  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Georgia  Board 
of  Education,  dated  February  17,  1972. 


THE  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORXUNG  ARTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  PrcMdent,  tlic  arts 
section  of  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, February  27.  contaias  an  interest- 
ing profile  of  Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts.  The  article  ah'^o  touches  on  the 
problem  the  Center  seems  to  have  living 
within  its  means. 

There  L-;  some  mention  in  the  final 
paragraphs  about  a  need  for  future  sub- 
sidies from  Congress.  Mr.  Stevens  is 
said  to  "not  rule  out"  asking  Congress 
to  bail  out  the  Center.  It  is  tills  Sena- 
tor's hope  that  Mr.  Stevens  will  not  find 
it  nece.'^.'^ary  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  pay  for  his  Center. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crv  the  Beloved  Stevens 
(By  Christopher  Lydon) 

Washington,  D  C — By  all  mea.=;ures.  the 
most  powerful  performance  of  the  Kennedy 
Center's  first  six  months  has  been  that  of 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  the  deceptively  shy,  vague- 
ly monkish-looking  millionaire  who  has  come 
to  dominate  the  Center  almost  to  the  point 
of  making  It  a  personal  vehicle.  "Some  day," 
.says  a  Broadway  producer,  admiringly  af-d 
only  half-klddlnply.  "It  will  be  renamed  Tfie 
Roger  Stevens  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts."  Younger  artists  who  question  his  taste 
and  hl.s  authoritarianism  had  begun  to  call 
him  "the  Robert  Moses  of  Culttire"  in  un- 
happy memory  of  New  York's  master  high- 
way builder.  Like  him  or  not.  almost  every- 
one recognizes  by  now  a  distinctive  Stevens 
style  about  the  place. 

A  large  part  of  Stevens'  power  results 
from  his  versatility.  A  self-made  success  In 
real  estate,  he  took  complete  charge  of  the 
Center's  difficult  and  often  controversial  con- 
struction. As  the  producer  of  more  than  100 
Broadway  plays  through  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  he  has  done  all  the  booking  at  the 
Center's  three  theaters.  A  nian  of  iiinumer- 
able  roles,  he  often  meets  himself  coming  and 
going. 

Roger  Stevens,  the  Kennedy  Center  chair- 
man, has  arranged,  for  exampie,  with  Roger 
Stevens,  the  independent  producer,  to  bring 
his  New  York  production,  "Old  Times  "  by 
Harold  Pinter,  to  Washington  this  week.  The 
same  Mr.  Stevens  was  able  to  ease  out  the 
Kennedy  Center's  first  artistic  director, 
George  London,  by  naming  him  executive 
director    of    the    National    Opera    Institute, 
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whl4h  Stevens  created  when  he  headed  Presl- 
Johnson's  Arts  Council   and   of   which 
Stevfens  happens  still  to  be  president. 

B(  sides  booking  traveling  shows  into  the 
<ly    Center,    Stevens    has    occasionally 
ILstefd  himself  as  producer — of  Leonard  Bern- 
's   Mass,    for   example,    because    he    had 
combilssloned  It.  and  of  Odets's  "The  Coun- 
jlrl,"   because   the  revival   was  his  Idea 
he  had  done  the  casting  For  "The  Time 
Iqour  Life."  which  played  the  EMsenhower 
for  three  weeks  in  January,  he  did 
credit  hlmselT.   though   In  fact  he  had 
id   a   producer's  function   by  posting   a 
I  lOO-a-week  guarantee  for  the  Plumstead 
Playpouse  venture. 

if  theater  professionals  did  not  know- 
was  shaping  every  detail  of  the  Ken- 
Center  program,   they  could  guess  It. 
are  details,  like  the   prominent  con- 
asslgnments  given  to  Oliver  Smith, 
's  long-time   stage   designer,    adviser 
occasional    collaborator    In    New    York 
But  there  are  larger  and  more 
Important  patterns,  like  Stevens's  preference 
classics"   and  for   big-name   stars,   and 
upper-middlebrow  tone   with   which   he 
but  seldom  escaped  the  boundaries 
c*mmerclal  theater  in  New  York.  Two  of 
Kennedy  Center's  big  opening  produc- 
,    the    Mass    and    "Candlde,"    were    the 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  the  composer  with 
whoti  Stevens  struck  it  rich  In  "West  Side 
And  the  Center's  current  musical  Is 
In  the  Stars."  an  adaptation  of  "Cry 
Beloved    Country."    which    Mr.    Stevens 
guld^  to  Broadway  some  20  years  ago 

Is  widely — and  for  the  most  part  un- 
tlnely — observed  that  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
a  870-mllllon  Joint   venture   of  privat« 
government    effort,    would    never    have 
built  without  Stevens's  tireless  push- 
Gradually,    and    with    somewhat    more 
misgiving,  it  is  recognized  that  production. 
Is  a  one-man  show — that  Roger  Stevens 
form  or  another  stands  behind  every 
y,  every  triumph  and  every  embarrass- 
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respect  Roger  Stevens  as  a  theater  man," 
Joseph  Rapp,  founder  of  the  New  York 
espeare  Festival  and  a  strong  promoter 
e  Idea  of  a  eovemment-supported  "na- 
J  theater."  "He's  a  serious  theater  per- 
[  have  grave  doubts  that  anyone  can  do 
at  selecting  plays  and  booking  them 
the  theater.  But  if  you're  going  to  create 
there,  you're  going  to  need  other 
e." 

ven's  defense  of  hi.?  proeram — as  It  Is  of 
lullding.  which  he  is  happy  to  have  Rn- 

In  the  face  of  Innumerable  difficulties — 
Dragmatic  one-  at  a  time  when  half  the 
;ers  in  New  York  are  dark  and  attractive 
.ict  is  scarce,  he  is  keeping  three  theaters 
and  audiences  coming  in  droves  Yet  as 

of  the  opening  euphoria  wears  off,  ques- 

hlntlng  at  an  identity  crisis  keep  comln*; 

ig  the  staff  as  well  as  among  critical 
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the  Kennedy  Center  going  to  be  a  home 
arts  or  Just  a  house?  Can  it  be  satisfied 
Initiating  a  single  new  play  this  sea- 
settling  Instead  for  touring  shows  like 
Broadway-bound   musical   "Sugar,"  and 
like  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conver- 
wlth  Ingrid  Bergman?  Will  it  exoand 
Jdience  beyond  the  rich,  white  and  mid- 
^ed  who  predominate  night  after  night? 
".  at  the  root,  should  It  keep  trying  to 
even,  as  Stevens  still  aspires  to  make  it 
>  must  It  acknowledge  that  any  trulv 
liinal  theater  (If  that  is  what  the  Kennedy 
wants  to  be)  needs  and  deserves  con- 
ng  outside  support?  "It's  hard  to  argue 
success  if  he's  filling  the  house  with  nice 
Papp  observed  the  other  day.  "They 
Tiake  this  case:    why  create  a  problem 
none  exists — that  Is.  a  situation  where 
1  teed  a  subsidy.  But  the  danger  of  instltu- 
iike  that  Is  they  do  the  old  stuff  over 
)ver  again  until  they  become  moribund. 


"Where  are  the  new  plays?"  Papp  persists. 
"And  where  are  the  American  authors  who 
are  writing  today?  Being  located  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Kennedy  Center  should  reflect  the 
serious  work  that's  going  on  In  this  country. 
It  should  be  provocative,  challenging,  polit- 
ical, strong  in  social  content.  There  should  be 
a  Vietnam  play  there,  and  a  black  play.  The 
way  a  theater  grows  is  by  producing  Its  own 
stuff." 

"Well,  I  mean,  where  are  the  new  plays?" 
Stevens  Inquires  in  response.  He  has  seen  Mr 
Papp's  new  season,  with  its  plays  on  Vietnam 
and  black  militancy,  but  prefers  not  to  dis- 
cuss it  specifically,  "I  read  three  or  four  plays 
a  week,  and  they've  all  come  to  me  from  sub- 
stantial people,  but  I  just  don't  see  any  new 
plays  that  are  worth  doing.  It's  one  thing  to 
try  out  a  play  in  a  small  theater  where  it 
doesn't  cost  you  an  arm  and  a  leg,  but  not  in 
a  theater  where  it's  going  to  cost  you  $150,000. 
We're  not  in  a  postTlon  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
a  play  m  a  week." 

Stevens's  crltico  see  that  high  level  of 
cos: — a  lavish  production  standard  and  a  rich 
stagehands'  contract  that  was  only  rewritten 
under  public  pressure  last  month — as  a  sad 
ir.hibr.ion  on  the  Kennedy  Center.  But 
Stevens  seems  to  consider  it  as  inevitable  as 
his  own  exclusive  control  over  the  selection  of 
shows.  "I'm  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
cheater,"  he  says.  "I  put  125  plays  on  Broad- 
way and  I  didn't  go  around  asking  people's 
opinions  before  I  did  them,  I  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that.  You  can't  have  a  com- 
mittee sit  around  and  choose  the  plays." 

Producer  Jerry  Schlossberg.  whose  new 
mystery.  "The  Others,"  with  Julie  Harris  and 
Richard  Klley,  would  have  been  the  first 
new  play  to  appear  at  the  Kennedy  Center, 
round  that  the  Washington  opening  he  had 
hoped  for  would  have  been  substantially 
more  expen.sive  than  the  Philadelphia  tryout 
he  settled  for.  "A  play  that  could  break 
even  in  New  York  with  a  weekly  gross  around 
$32,000  might  need  $41,000  to  break  even 
at  the  Kennedy  Center." 

Much  more  Important,  Schlossberg  says, 
the  Elsenhower  Theater  lacks  the  beam  or 
ceiling  lights  that  can  be  ca.'^t  down  over  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  that  are  essential  to 
theatrical  effects  his  and  many  other  modern 
plays  require.  "They  haven't  done  anything 
new  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  "  Schlossberg 
says,  "and  the  arrangements  at  the  Elsen- 
hower Theater  almost  preclude  It" — at  least 
under  the  old  stagehands'  contract  that  had 
moot  of  the  local  production  staff  on  over- 
time rates  from  midweek  on. 

It  is  an  "absolute  lie"  that  lighting  prob- 
lems forced  Schlossberg  out,  Stevens  rejoins. 
He  walked  away  from  a  commitment  to  the 
Kennedy  Center  because  he  got  a  guarantee 
in  Philadelphia  and  we  didn't  have  any  The- 
ater Guild  subscriptions  left.  How  could  he 
say  you  can't  light  a  play  in  there?  We've 
had  five  successful  plays." 

If  there  is  a  distinctive  Stevens  smooth- 
ness about  many  of  the  Kennedy  Center  op- 
erations, there  is  an  equally  characteristic 
acrimony  when  things  go  wrong.  Stevens 
claims  he  was  forced  to  absorb  a  substantial 
loss.  at>out  $30,000,  on  the  opening  two  weeks 
of  the  American  Ballet  Theater  last  fall,  Sher- 
wln  M.  Goldman,  the  ballet  company's  pres- 
ident, who  suspects  that  Stevens  Is  covering 
up  embarassing  losses  on  "Candlde  "  and  the 
two  enormously  expensive  performances  of 
the  opera  "Ariodante."  has  charged  "hokum" 
and  Insists  that  the  Kenriedv  Center  made 
money  on  his  ballet.  Stevens,  outraged,  says 
bluntly.  "American  Ballet  Theater  won't 
come  back  as  long  as  Sherwln  Goldman  Is 
president."  There  evidently  has  been  nn  ef- 
fort to  let  auditors  from  either  side  resolve 
the  disputed  profit  and  loss  figures. 

Stevens  gets  the  last  word  In  these  little 
squabbles:  but  he  also  controls — or  is  stuck 
wlth^ftnancial  and  political  decisions  that 
must  shape  the  Kennedy  Center's  future. 
Persuading  Congress  to  grant  him  $l.5-mil- 


lion  a  year  to  maintain  the  memorial  func- 
tions of  the  building  and  reopen  It  to  tour- 
ists is  Stevens'  most  immediate  problem. 

But  the  question  of  production  subsidies — 
seemingly  unavoidable  after  unexpectedly 
large  opening  losses— would  seem  to  be  closer 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  $l-mUllon 
production  fund  that  Stevens  raised  for  the 
start  of  the  season  Is  "pretty  well  deci- 
mated." he  says.  The  deficit  on  Bernstein's 
Mass  alone  is  about  $400,000 — much  more 
than  the  Kennedy  Center  Is  likely  to  recover 
from  Us  40-cents-a-record  share  of  royal- 
ties of  the  cast  album.  Anticipated  profits 
from  commercial  shows  like  "Sugar"  were 
supposed  to  have  replenished  the  artistic 
production  fund,  but  they  have  largely  van- 
ished Into  the  Center's  huge  overhead.  And 
the  recently  announced  plan  to  take  Center 
productions  out  of  town — starting  with  New 
York  bookings  this  spring  of  "The  Country 
Girl,"  "Lost  in  the  Stars,"  and  the  Mass — 
are  not  based  on  any  clear  prospect  of  profit. 

For  Joseph  Papp,  asking  for  subsidy  and 
getting  it  is  important  In  Itself — a  test  of 
whether  the  theater  will  free  Itself  of  the 
primary  need  to  fill  Its  seats  with  people  who 
can  afford  $10  apiece  for  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment. For  others  the  critical  need  for 
subsidy  would  be  welcome  If  It  forced  ques- 
tions of  purjxjse  that  have  never  been  openly 
debated  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  For  Stevens, 
who  seems  to  sense  the  dilemma  of  purpose, 
the  question  of  where  the  Center  must  look 
for  help  Is  another  of  the  Issues  he  keeps 
largely  to  himself. 

'The  original  hope  was  that  the  theaters 
In  the  Center  would  pay  for  themselves.  The 
next  best  thing  would  be  private  sponsorship 
by  individuals  and  corporations.  Stevens  does 
not  rule  out  the  last  resort  to  Congress  but, 
in  fact,  his  concrete  plan  does  not  extend 
beyond  finishing  the  Center's  construction 
and  paying  off  his  building  bills. 

"Then,"  he  promises,  "We  will  see  where 
we're  going." 


THE  EMERGENCY-CREATING  LA- 
BOR DISPUTES— A  CHALLENGE  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  exe- 
cutive branch  of  our  Government  more 
than  2  years  ago  proposed  legislation 
that  would  bring  to  a  halt  crippling 
strikes  in  the  transportation  industry 
when  all  traditional  methods  of  ending 
the  disputes  have  failed. 

If  that  legislation  had  been  enacted, 
our  Nation  would  not  have  had  to  sustain 
the  rail  strike  last  summer  or  the  even 
more  staggering  recent  west  coast  dock 
strike,  both  of  which  put  great  economic 
penalty  upon  Americans  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  latter  cost  our  country  more 
than  $2  billion,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  accurately  assess  at  this  time  how 
many  more  millions  or  even  billions  may 
be  lost  in  the  lonr  run  from  damaged 
overseas  markets.  The  American  farmer 
was  damaged  significantly  by  the  dock 
strike,  and  it  is  estimated  that  millions 
of  dollars  were  lost  to  Wyoming's  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen,  resulting  in 
investment  and  job  cutbacks,  because  of 
the  strike.  We  still  have  no  legislation  on 
the  books  to  deal  properly  with  crippling 
strikes  of  this  nature. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  improved  upon  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  and  has  introduced  new 
legislation  to  prevent  crippling  strikes. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  recognize  the  urgency  for 
such  law  and  will  act  favorably  and  ex- 
peditiously on  the  proposal. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor  wrote  to  me  on 
February  29  on  this  matter  and  enclosed 
a  review  of  the  challenge  before  the  Con- 
gress in  this  area.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  ^nd  the  review  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  29,  1972 
Hon,  Clifford  P.  Hansen. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  Men  are  again 
working  on  the  West  Coast  docks.  But  the 
memory  of  the  longest  dock  strike  In  history 
lin::ers  So  does  the  memory  of  the  crisis-In- 
spired special  legislation  Congress  enacted. 

Each  such  experience  serves  to  convince 
Just  about  everyone  involved  that  there  must 
be  a  better  way.  That  way.  we  believe,  is  the 
enactment  of  permanent  labor  legislation  to 
avoid  these  emergencies. 

Attached  Is  a  review  of  the  challenge  this 
circumstance  presents  the  Congress  as  I  see 
it.  I  hope  It  win  enhance  understanding  of 
the  considerations  Involved, 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Emergency-Creating      Labor      Disputes — A 
Challenge  to  Congress 

Labor  disputes  in  the  transportation  Indus- 
try are  bringing  crisis  after  crisis  to  our  na- 
tion. And  they  wind  up  on  Congress'  door- 
step. Four  times  in  less  than  two  years  Con- 
gress has  had  to  enact  special  legislation  to 
restore  the  flow  of  commerce 

Congress  is  no  place  to  settle  Individual 
labor  disputes  and  no  one  knows  this  more 
than  members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  had  his  Crippling  Strikes 
Prevention  Act  before  Congress  for  two  years 
but  it  is  still  not  out  of  Congress. 

Why  then  has  this  legislation  not  moved 
in  Congress?  The  question  deserves  examina- 
tion. The  explanation  starts  with  a  recogni- 
tion that  in  the  sphere  of  labor-management 
relations  Congress  realizes  that  emotions  run 
high  and  parties  have  strong  views. 

So  we  must  examine  the  view  of  both  or- 
ganized labor  and  management  on  this  bill. 
Within  each  group  views  vary  widely  but  a 
few  point  are  clear. 

Some  labor  people  attack  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  as  an  anti-labor  bill — one  that 
somehow  discriminates  against  organized  la- 
bor. 

In  some  parts  of  the  management  sector 
the  bill  has  been  called  a  threat  to  private 
enterprise  and  It  is  opposed  by  some  business- 
men. 

How  about  these  claims?  Is  there  anything 
to  them?  Briefly,  the  answer  Is  a  resounding 
"NO"!  The  bill  isn't  anti-anybody  or  a  threat 
to  anybody.  The  bill  has  one  purpose  only — 
to  protect  the  public  welfare 

Why  then  do  some  continue  to  protest? 
The  straight-forward  answer  is  this.  The 
proposed  act  makes  changes  In  collective  bar- 
gaining as  it  is  now  practiced  in  the  trans- 
portation Industry — only  limited  changes, 
but  nonetheless  changes  that  do  place  some 
ultimate  limitation  on  the  free  actions  of 
both  labor  and  management.  The  bill  does 
not  involve  compulsory  arbitration  but  It 
does  Involve  some  limited  compulsion.  Any 
law  that  is  designed  to  protect  the  public 
welfare  must  necessarily  place  some  limita- 
tions on  someone.  Importantly,  however,  the 
limitations  In  this  act  are  not  "anti"  anyone. 
They  are  simply  "pro"  public. 

Let  us  see  what  the  bill  does. 

In  one  industry  only — transportation — it 
gives  the  President  powers  to  avoid  a  wide- 
spread crisis  caused  by  a  labor  dispute.  It 
recognizes  that  as  of  now  our  labor  laws  con- 
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tain  a  paradox;  they  protect  the  right  of  a 
private  group  to  create  a  \vid?=,pread  public 
emergency.  This  right  was  hardly  what  was 
envisioned  by  the  framers  of  those  laws. 

Since  those  laws  were  pas.sed  decades  ago. 
several  things  have  happened.  First,  the 
scope  of  bargaining  has  broadened.  A  single 
labor  contract  now  often  covers  the  entire 
nation  in  an  essential  industry.  Second,  bar- 
gainers have  lost  their  longtime  fear  of  ad 
hoc  Congressional  Intervention,  in  fact  their 
actions  now  often  seem  to  invite  it.  Third, 
our  economy  has  become  an  intermeshed  web 
of  commerce  wholly  dependent  on  an  expedi- 
tious and  orderly  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.  Finally,  the  parties  have  learned 
through  experience  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  their  strikes  on  themselves. 

So  today  we  have  a  whole  new  ballgame. 
The  result  is  that  strikes  that  once  hurt  few 
except  the  participating  parties  now  cause 
widespread  public  damage.  And  the  public 
is  fed  up  with  It. 

Either  a  change  of  our  collective  bargain- 
ing system  must  be  made  or  the  public  will 
demand  that  collective  bargaining  itself  must 
go- 

We  can't  let  that  happen.  Collective  bar- 
gaining is  a  great  Institution.  It  sliould  not 
be  tossed  on  the  ash  heap:  it  should  be  pre- 
served and  strengthened.  This  Is  exactly  what 
the  President's  new  legislation  proposes  to 
do. 

The  preservation  of  bargaining  is  clearly 
in  the  Interest  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. If  this  Is  so,  again  we  must  ask  why 
are  there  objections  to  the  legislation? 

First,  because  it  changes  the  status  quo. 
Labor  and  management  now  know  the  pres- 
ent system,  they  have  learned  to  live  with 
it,  to  manipulate  it  and  to  protect  them- 
selves at  least  partially  from  Its  failures. 
The  unhappy  result  is  that  the  public  now 
suffers  from  the  failures  more  than  the 
parties. 

Second,  unions  have  a  special  concern 
They  fought  for  decades  for  the  right  to 
strike.  Now  they  see  this  legislation  as  a 
threat  to  limit  that  right.  But  is  their  view 
realistic?  Can  we  really  tell  the  man  who 
pays  his  railroad  union  dues  today  that  he 
has  an  unlimited  right  to  strike''  Of  course 
not.  The  "right"  is  only  on  paper  Comes  a 
nationwide  rail  strike  and  Congress  stays  up 
half  the  night  to  pass  a  law  that  sends  the 
striker  back  to  work.  Clearly  one  thing  is 
worse  than  a  limited  right  "That  is  an  illu- 
sory right.  The  time  has  come  to  deal  square- 
ly with  this  situation. 

Third,  management  also  has  reservations 
about  the  law.  The  essence  of  management 
is  control.  Clearly  management  loses  at  lea.st 
some  control  of  its  enterprise  when  a  labor 
contract  that  it  has  not  voluntarily  agreed 
to  can  be  forced  on  It  oy  a  third  party.  But 
Isn't  that  what  happens  now  when  Congress 
steps  In  with  ad  hoc  legislation?  Assuredly 
it  is.  So  here  too  we  find  concern  about  a 
"right"  that  In  actuality  no  longer  exists 
Today  the  Congress  should  not  be  asking 
whether  a  change  is  needed,  but  rather  ichat 
change  should  be  made.  What  is  the  best 
change?  What  Is  a  fair  change? 

Whatever  the  detailed  form  of  ultimate 
provisions,  we  believe  legislation  must  con- 
tain three  basic  Ingredients.  First,  it  should 
provide  the  President  with  effective  powers  to 
prevent  a  widespread  emergency.  Second,  it 
should  encourage  collective  bargaining  rather 
than  providing  a  substitute  for  It.  Finally. 
it  should  remove  the  obsolete  disputes  proce- 
dures of  the  outmoded  Railway  Labor  Act. 

The  refinements  of  this  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  Packwood  Bill  in  the  Senate 
are  constructive.  This  Is  fair  legislation;  there 
is  not  a  punitive  or  discriminatory  feature 
ii.  It.  It  now  deserves  conclusive  hearings  and 
Congressional  action. 

There  Is  one  thing  we  must  avoid— inac- 
tion. By  now  Congress  knows  e  law  Is  needed. 
The  public  knows  it  and  it  is  demanding  it 


By  and  lar^e  the  only  opposition  comes 
from  those  protective  of  narrow  interests  and 
who  can  produce  no  better  answer  than  the 
Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act.  The  time 
to  move  is  now.  And  only  Congress  can  do  it. 


LIST   OF   IMPOUNDED   FUNDS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  almost  a 
year  ago  tlie  Judiciarj-  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman,  con- 
ducted hearings  on  Executive  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds.  Dunng  the 
subcommittees  study  of  thi.s  widespread 
practice,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  revealed  that  more  than  $12.7 
billion  in  funds  lawfully  appropriated  bv 
the  Congress  were  being  withheld  from 
expenditure  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Two  weeks  ago,  OMB  released  a  new 
list  of  funds  which  are  being  impounded 
or  held  in  reserve  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. According  to  this  list  approxi- 
mately $1.7  billion  has  been  placed  in 
reserve  under  a  heading  that  most  ap- 
propriately should  be  entitled  "im- 
pounded." OMB  repo:-ts  that  these  funds 
include  those  which— 

Could  or  might  be  used  (i.e.,  obligated) 
during  the  apportionment  period,  but  which 
have  not  been  apportioned  because  of  the 
Executive's  responsibility  to  ili  help  keep 
total  Government  spending  within  a  con- 
gressionally-im.posed  celling,  (2)  help  meet 
a  statutory  limitation  on  the  outstanding 
public  debt,  i3i  develop  a  governmentwide 
hnancial  plan  for  the  current  vear  that  syn- 
chronizes program-by-program  with  the 
budget  being  recommended  by  the  President 
for  the  following  year,  or  i4,  otherwise  carrv 
out  broad  economic  and  program  policy  ob- 
jectives. '' 

It  seems  to  me,  based  on  the  informa- 
tion and  opinions  adduced  at  the  sub- 
committee's hearings  last  year,  that  the 
rea-sons  listed  by  OMB  for  impounding 
this  $1.7  billion  flies  in  tlie  face  of  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  Congres,s  to 
set  the  priorities  of  our  Government 
through  the  appropriations  process.  In 
other  words,  OMB  ,says  that  the  Exec- 
utives responsibility  is  to  impound  ap- 
propriated funds  to  "carry  out  broad  eco- 
nomic and  program  pohcy  objectives" 
apparently  without  regard  to  the  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Congress  when  it  ap- 
propriated this  money  in  the  first  place. 

A  total  of  $1.7  billion  impounded  seems 
small  when  compared  to  the  $12  7  billion 
reported  a  year  ago.  However.  OMB  al»o 
has  released  a  list  of  funds  which  it  .says 
have  been  placed  in  budgetary  reserve 
"for  routine  financial  administration." 
This  "routine"  list  totals  ir.ore  than  $10.5 
billion.  When  added  to  the  $1.7  billion 
that  OMB  admits  it  has  impounded,  the 
aggregate  of  funds  being  withheld  for 
one  reason  or  another  amounts  to  $12.3 
billion,  or  nearly  the  amount  reported  to 
have  been  impounded  at  this  point  last 
year. 

It  appears  to  me.  as  it  ha.s  appeared  to 
other  ob.servers  of  the  incumbent  admin- 
istration, that  the  "broad  economic  and 
program  policy  obiectivcs"  of  OMB  may 
well  include  the  release  of  large  sums  of 
these  impounded  funds  during  the  next 
few  months.  The  influx  of  several  bllhon 
dollars  would  provide  a  long-oveidue 
stimulus  to  our  stagnant  economy,  and 
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spppose  that  the  occurrence   of   the 
resilting  boomlet  just  before  the  presi- 
den:,ial  election  this  fall  would  be  purely 
coiicidental. 
Ope  of  the  persistent  problems  involved 
the  question  of  impoundment  of 
has  been  the  reluctance  of  the 
utive  branch  to  reveal  promptly  just 
much  is  being  withheld.  On  this 
,  I  must  give  credit  to  the  present 
for  reporting  this  infor- 
to  the  Congress — even  if  it  does 
once  a  year,  which  is  not  often 
Last    November     the    Senate 
amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator   from   Minnesota 
Humphrey)  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
which  would  have  provided  that  the 
t  promptly  report  the  impound- 
of  funds  to  the  Congress.  Unfortu- 
the      conference      committee 
the  Humphrey  amendment. 
,   I   introduced   a   bill    iS.   2581), 
would  provide  for  such  in  forma - 
and    also    establish    a    procedure 
_    either  Congress  would  improve 
mpoundment  or  the  President  would 
it  after  60  days.  To  my  mind,  Con- 
should  act  swiftly  and  firmly  in 
area  in  order  to  reestablish  its  con- 
role  in  the  financial  opera- 
of  the  Government. 
.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  list  entitled  "Budgetary 
es     and     'Impoundment' "     pre- 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
s: 
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Reserves  and  "Impoundments" 

rjder   authority   delegated    by    the   Presl- 

the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

tes  a  system  of  apportioning  the  funda 

Ided    by    the   Congress.   The   apportlon- 

s  generally  are  for  the  current  fiscal  year 

limit    the    amounts    the    agencies    may 

~te    during    specified    periods. 

are  occasions  when  the  amounts  of 
ible   funds   are   not   fully   apportioned. 
Is.  some  amounts  are  either  withheld 
apportionment,   or   their   use    is   tem- 
ly  deferred. 
■  J  reasons  for  withholding  or  deferring 
apportionment  of  available  funds  usually 
-Sncerned  with  financial  administration. 
have    to    do    with    the    effective    and 
■nt  use  of  the  financial  resources  made 
.ble  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  specific  ap- 
snments  sometimes  await   (1)   develop- 
by  the  affected  agencies  of  approved 
and  specifications,    (2i    completion  of 
s   for   the   effective   use   of   the   funds, 
u^lng   necessary    coordination    with    the 
Federal  and  non-Federal  parties  that 
be   involved,    (3)    establishment  of  a 
organization    and    designation    of 
ntable  officers  to  manage  the  programs, 
"e  arrival  of  certain  contingencies  under 
the  funds  must  by  statute  be  made 
ible   (e.g..  certain  direct  Federal  credit 
ihen  private  sector  loans  are  not  avall- 


Un^er  these  and  other  related  conditions 

nds  not  apportioned  are  said  to  be  held 

iced  -In  reserve."  This  practice  Is  one 

ig  standing  and  has  been  exercised  by 

Republican  and  Democrat  Admlnlstra- 

as  a  customary  part  of  financial  man- 

nt.    Amounts    are    frequently    released 

reserve — and  put  to  use — during  each 

year  as   plans,   designs,  specifications 

project    approvals,    and    so    on    are 

-"    Thus,  the  total  amount  held  In 


reserve  usually  reaches  a   low  point   at   the 
end   of  the   fiscal   year. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1959  through  1961. 
the  funds  held  in  reserve  ranged  from  7.5% 
to  8.7  ~  of  total  unified  budget  outlays.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  the  comparable  per- 
centage was  6.7 f"-.  and  a  range  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  6"  has  been  normal  In  recent 
years.  Currently,  the  fiscal  year  1972  per- 
centage is  5,1";  and  the  total  amount  held  In 
reserve  is  e.xpected  to  decline  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year.  It  Is  apparent 
that  most  reserves  are,  m  fact,  temporary' 
deferrals  and  their  need  or  wisdom  is  not 
usually  questioned.  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  affected  reserves  have  been  criticized  as 
"impoundments"  of  funds. 

Thus,  the  term  "impoundment"  has  gen- 
erally been  applied  to  funds  which  could  or 
might  be  used  '  1  e.  obligated)  during  the  ap- 
portionment time  peric^.  but  which  have  not 
been  apportioned  because  of  the  E.xecutlve's 
responsibility  to  1 1  i  help  keep  total  Govern- 
ment spending  within  a  congresslonally-im- 
posed  celling.  (2)  help  meet  a  statutory  lim- 
itation on  the  outstanding  public  debt.  i3i 
develop  a  governmentwide  financial  plan  for 
the  current  year  that  synchronizes  program- 
by-program  with  the  budget  being  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  the  following 
year,  or  (4i  otherwise  carry  out  broad  eco- 
nomic and  program  policy  objectives. 

The  Items  in  the  list  below  have  been  re- 
served for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  set 
forth  In  the  preceding  paragraph.  On  the 
basis  of  past  experience  changes  in  this  list- 
ing may  occur — to  take  account  of  changing 
conditions — before  the  fiscal  year  1972  ends'. 
The  list  Itself  is  consistent  with  the  esti- 
mates in  the  1973  budget  transmitted  on 
January  24,  1972. 

Description:  Million 

Reserves  established  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dent's August  15,  1971  directive  to 
curtaU    previously   planned   Federal 

employment    levels ",$280 

Additional  reserves  established  .so 
that  the  funds  will  be  available  for 
later  use: 

Department  of  Agriculture : 
Farmers  Home  Administration — sewer 

and  water  grants; >■  53 

Rural  Electrification  Administration — 

Loans    2  07 

Department  of  Commerce: 
Regional    Action    Planning    Commis- 
sions   • 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development : 

Rehabilitation  loans c  553 

Grants  for  new  community  develop- 
ment assistance <■  5 

Basic  water  and  sewer  grants >>  500 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Federal-aid  highways 623 

Rights-of-way  for  highways 50 

Rights-of-way  for  highways ■'  [300] 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 18 

NERVA-Nuclear  Rocket (17) 

Plowshare (ij 

National    Aeronautics    and    Space 
Administration : 

NERVA-Nuclear  Rocket 24 

National  Science  Foundation: 
Educational    and    Institutional    sup- 
port          c  21 

Graduate  tralneeshlps e  iq 

Total    1,748 

•  Less  than  $500,000. 

•  Consists  primarily  of  funds  that  had  been 
appropriated  prior  to  the  President's  direc- 
tive. Excludes  the  comparable  savings  in 
trust  fund  and  public  enterprise  accounts 
and  the  corresponding  savings  reflected  In 
appropriation  actions  of  the  Congress  after 
August  15,  1971.  Includes  accounts  trans- 
ferred to  economic  stabilization  activities 
pursuant  to  the  First  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,   1972.  The  accoimts  being  re- 


I 


served  are  currently  under  revle'W,  and  In 
many  cases  they  are  likely  to  be  released  and 
apportioned  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  pay  raise  that  took  effect  early  in 
January  1972. 

"This  amount  Is  planned  to  be  vised  for 
contlntiatlon  of  the  water  and  sewer  g^rant 
program  in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 

'  Apportionment  of  entire  amount  Is 
planned  on  July  1,  1972,  consistent  with  pro- 
gram and  financial  plan  in  the  1973  budget. 

*'  This  Item  Is  listed  here  only  because  of 
public  and  congressional  interest.  It  Is  not 
counted  in  the  total  below  because  its 
planned  use  Is  consistent  with  congressional 
Intent.  The  Congress  provided  a  total  of  $3.1 
billion  of  contract  authority  for  the  five- 
year  period  1971-1975.  Executive  Branch  ap- 
portionments will  result  in  $1.0  billion  of 
this  amount  having  been  used  by  June  30, 
1972,  another  $1.0  billion  (including  this 
$300  million)  will  be  apportioned  July  1. 
1972.  for  fiscal  1973.  leaving  $1.1  billion,  or 
$550  million  per  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975.  The  $300  mUllon  shown  is  the 
difference  between  the  $600  million  appor- 
tioned for  1972  and  the  $900  million  upper 
limit  for  which  administrative  expenses  may 
be  Incurred  under  the  1972  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  Department  of  Transportation: 

"Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  In  connection  with  commitments 
for  grants  for  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
aggregating  more  than  $900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1972." 

"  Apportionment  awaiting  NSF  review  of 
how  these  funds  can  be  used  effectively 
without  worsening  the  current  unemploy- 
ment among  scientists  and  engineers. 

Budgetary  Reserves  for  Routine  Financial 

Administration 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Funds  appropriated  to  the 
President: 

International  development  as- 
sistance: 
Prototype  desalting  plant 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 
Philippine  education  program 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans. 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent : 

Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity  

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment  of   proposals   for   contract 
studies   of   environmental    prob- 
lems. 
National  Security  Council 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 
Farm  labor  housing  grants 

Amount  shown  here  is  In  excess 
of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  appor- 
tionments will  be  made. 
Mutual  and  self-help  housing 
grants 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In  excess 
of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Serv- 
ice   

This  amount  Is  in  excess  of  ctir- 
rent  estimate  of  1972  needs.  The 
fimds  will  be  apportioned.  If 
needed,  for  animal  and  pest  con- 
trol. 

Agricultural  Research  Service : 
Construction   70 


20,000 


1,282 


140 


318 


2,963 


729 


3,600 


March  13,  1972 

Residual  amount  appropriated, 
but  not  required  for  planning. 
Apportionment  awaits  fuldltlonal 
appropriation  for  construction. 
Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram   

Amount  shown  here  Is  in  excess 
of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments win  be  made. 

Cooperative  State  Research 
Service : 

Payments  and  expenses 

As  provided  by  the  1972  appro- 
priation act.  funds  are  to  be  held 
m  reserve  pending  determination 
of  "qualified  and  necessary  proj- 
ects." 

Extension  Service: 

Payments  and  expenses 

Fimds  are  available  for  use  by 
Land  Grant  Colleges  of  1890  and 
Tuskegce  Institute  as  soon  as 
project  guidelines  are  developed 
and  necessary  personnel  available. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice: 
Consumer  protective,  marketing, 

and  regulatory  programs 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In  excess 
of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 
Perishable       Commodities       Act 

Fund 

Amount  shown  here  is  In  excess 
of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service : 

Food  stamp  program 

Funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress In  excess  of  estimated  need 
under  food  stamp  regulations 
announced  earlier.  These  funds 
will  be  apportioned  if  and  as 
needed  to  meet  the  cost  of  revi- 
sions In  the  regulations  an- 
nounced January  15,  1972. 

Foreign   Agricultural  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses,  special  for- 
eign currency  program 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In  excess 
of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 
Forest  Service : 

Expenses,  brush  disposal 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 
Restoration  of  forest  lands  and 

Improvements 

Amount  shown  here  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments win  be  made. 

Forest  fire   prevention 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In  excess 
of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 

Forest  protection  and  utiliza- 
tion: 

Cooperative  range  improvement.. 
Amount  shown  here  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 
Forest  roads  and  trails 
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4,600 


2,000 


1,011 


14 


198,616 


Amotmt  shown  here  is  In  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments win  be  made. 
352  Department  of  Commerce: 

Bureau  of  the  Census : 

19th  Decennial  Census 11,028 

These  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
printing  costs  and  wUl  be  appor- 
tioned when  needed  for  this 
purpose. 

Promotion     of     industry     and 
commerce : 
Inter-American      Cultural      and 

Trade  Center 5,446 

F^^nds   will    be   released    when 
plans    for    participation    In    U.S. 
Bicentennial   are   completed  and 
approved. 
Trade  adjustment  assistance..!,  50,000 

Amoimt  shown  here  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of  1972 
needs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 

National   Oceanic  and   Atmos- 
pheric Administration: 
Promote     and     develop     fishery 
products   and   research   per- 
taining   to    American    fish- 
eries    257 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of  1972. 
If  conditions  change  and  the 
funds  are  needed,  appwrtion- 
ments  will  be  made. 
Research,  development,  and  fa- 
cilities     564 

These  funds  are  for  disaster  re- 
lief to  fisheries.  Apportionment 
awaits  arrival  of  contingencies 
under  which  the  funds  must,  by 
statute,  be  made  avaUable. 

Research,  development,  and  fa- 
cnitles: 
Special  foreign  currency  program.  411 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment of  research  contracts  with 
foreign  organizations. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Plant  and  facilities 1,495 

Funds  are  for  a  new  laboratory 
3,087      "°^  '"^  *^^  planning  stage.  Ap- 
portionment     awaits      develop- 
ment   of    approved    plans    and 
specifications. 

Maritime  Administration: 

Ship  construction 14,804 

Funds     are     for     engineering 
13, 170     changes   and    contract    cancella- 
tion contingencies. 

Department  of  Defense — Mili- 
tary : 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion 1,388,946 

For  use  in   subsequent  years; 
these    projects   are    fully    funded 
6      when  appropriated. 

Other  procurement  programs...  46,020 

For   use   In   subsequent   years: 
these  projects  are  fully  funded 
when  appropriated. 
Research,  development,  test,  and 

evaluation .  Air  Force 25 ,  000 

This  balance  of  unobligated 
1971  appropriations  was  set  aside 
by  Appropriations  Committees  to 
meet  potential  1972  require- 
ments. Will  be  released  and  ap- 
portioned if  and  as  needed. 
1,910     Military  construction  and  family 

housing 839,  107 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 
Special     foreign     currencv     pro- 
401,869  gram ". 5506 


115 


Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 
Civil    defense  programs 

Amount  is  in  excess  of  cur- 
rently estimated  needs.  It  will 
be  used,  as  needed,  la  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 

Department  of  Defense — Civil: 
Wildlife  conservation 

Includes  estimated  receipts  not 
needed  for  current  year  program. 
WUl  be  used  in  subsequent 
years. 

Corps  of  Engineers: 
Construction,  General: 
Lafayette  Lake,  Ind 

Funds  are  being  held  in  reserve 
because  of  local  opposition  to 
initiation  of  construction  of  the 
project. 

Lukfata   Lake,    Okla 

Funds  are  being  held  in  reserve 
because  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is 
considering  designating  one  of 
the  sireaiTis  to  be  inundated  as 
a  wild  and  scenic  Mream. 
New  York  Harbor  collection  and 

removal  of  drift 

F^nds  are  being  held  In  reserve 
because,  although  the  project 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  initiation  and  partial 
Bccompli.shment.  initiation  of 
construction  must  await  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  President.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  neither  approved 
the  project  nor  .sent  the  project 
report  to  the  President. 

Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 

Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion: 

Building  and  facilities 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 
Construction  obligations  are  to 
be  incurred  in  subsequent  years. 
Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration: 
Medical  facilities  construction.. 
Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 
Construction  obligations  are  to 
be  incurred  in  subsequent  years. 

Building   and    facilities 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 
Construction  obligations  are  to 
be  incurred  in  subsequent  years. 

Indian  health  facilities 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 
Construction  obligations  are  to 
be  incurred  In  subsequent  years. 
National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 
Construction  obligations  are  to 
be  Incurred  in  subsequent  years. 

Gallaudet  College 

Congress  appropriated  $616 
thousand  to  Gallaudet  College 
for  a  national  continuing  educa- 
tion program  for  the  deaf  Funds 
are  being  withheld  pending  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  the 
effective    use   of    the   funds,    in- 
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BtjGETAP.v  Reserves  for  Routine  Financial 
Administration — Continued 
( In  thousands  of  dollars  i 
clvjdlng  any  necessary  csordlna- 
wilh  the  other  Federal  ar.d 
nor.-Federal    parties    that    might 
be   avjlved. 

Department    of    Housing    and 
Crlian  Development: 

Moiel  cities  programs 105,000 

The  1972  appropriation  is 
av£  liable  for  use  in  1972  and 
19' 3;  the  amount  reserved  Is  be- 
ins  allocated  among  cities  to  cov- 
er Dbllgations  to  be  made  early 
m  1973  Thus,  each  city  will  have 
In  idvance  a  target  figure  against 
wh;ch  to  plan. 
Intjerstate     land     sales,     special 

fund 1,468 

mount  showTi  here  is  In  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of  1972 
ne<  ds.   Fee   collections    are    used 
:over  part  of  the  costs  of  op- 
ing the  Interstate  land  sales 
stratlon  program.  Because  of 
unpredictability  of  fee  coUec- 
,s.  there  Is  a  substantial  lag 
iween  collection  and  use.  Thus 
1   fee  collections  are  planned 
u=e  m  1973,  and  are  carried  m 
!rve  In  1972. 
department  of  the  Interior: 
I'Ureau  of  Land  Management: 
Public  lands  development,  roads 

and  trails 16,694 

Iteserve     reflects     amounts     of 

alilable       contract       authority 

ve     the     obligation    program 

was  financed  by  the  appro- 

tion  Congress  enacted  to  llq- 

date  the  obligations. 

I  ureau   of   Indian   Affairs: 

Roi  d  construction 53,941 

reserve     reflects     amounts    of 

a|!able        contract        authority 

e     the    obligation     program 

was  financed  by  the  appro- 

tion  Congress  enacted  to  liq- 

te  the  obligations, 

ureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation: 

d     and     water     conservation 

fund    30.000 

Cjcnslsts   of    1972    annual    con- 

t    authority    which    the    1973 

get  shows  as  not   bei:;e  obll- 

;d.    This    contract    authorltv. 

was    made    available    an- 

lly  through  fiscal  year  1989  bv 

lie  Law  91-308.  approved  July 

370.  Is  not  being  used  because 

Federal   agencies   purchasing 

<    lands    have    found    annual 

tract    authority    cumbersome 

administer.  Instead,  they  pre- 

ordlnary    appropriations    to 

nee  such  land  purchases  and 

budget   proposes   appropria- 

.  of  the  full  $300,000,000  an- 

1  authorization  for  the  fund. 

i-hlch  about  $98  000,000  1.=;  for 

ral  land  pui chases  in  1973. 

ureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 

til  If  e: 

■r.rur-A'n 9,075 

.■^spropriated  funds  for  the  Dis- 
of  Columbia  Aquarium 
iheld  becau.=e  authorized  fa- 
.•  cannot  be  constructed  wlth- 
he  funding  limits  established 
:he  authorization, 
reau  ct  Mines- 

nage  of  anthra:-ite  mines...  3,623 

Flmds  are  spent  on  a  matching 
ba.-  s  with  Pennsylvania  as  that 
;ta  e  and  the  Department  of  the 
Inti  ncr  develop  projects  for  this 
purj3*ie  Apportionment  awaits 
dev  'lopment  of  approved  plans 
and  specifications, 

Nitijnal  Park  Service: 
Partway  and  road  construction..  79,051 


ar 


di 


22 


Reserve     reflects    amounts    of 

available       contract       authority 

above     the     obligation     program 

that  was  financed  by  the  appro- 
priation    Congress     enacted     to 

liquidate  the  obUgations. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

Construction  and  rehabilitation.  1,055 

Funds  are  being  held  In  reserve 

pending   completion   and   review 

of   the   economic   restudy   to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  use  of 

funds     for     the     Second     Bacon 

Siphon  and  Ttuine!  Unit,  Wash- 
ington 

Department  of  State: 
Educational      exchange      fund 

(earmarked  proceeds  of  payments 

by  Finland  on  World  War  I  debt!  . 
Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment  by  the   agency   of  specific 

plans   for   the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents 
Department  of  Transportation: 
Coast  Guard: 

Acquisition,     construction,     and 

lm»provements  3,380 

Funds    are    for    equipment    or 

Improvements    and    will    not    be 

needed     until     construction     on 

seven  projects  is  In  an  advanced 

stage.  They  will  be  released  when 

needed. 

Retired  pay 571 

Appropriation    is    In   exce.ss   of 

needs  due  to  a  lag  In  voluntary 

retirements 

Federal  Aviation  Administration: 

Facilities  and  equipment 

Facilities    and    equipment    fair- 
port  and  airway  trust  fund).. 

Operations    (airport   and   airway 
trust  fund) 

Research  and  development   (air- 
port and  a.rway  trust  fund).- 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Na- 
tional Capital  airports 

Safety  regulation 

Research  and  development 

Funds      for      these      accounts 

ha-.e    not    been    apportioned    for 

the  fourth  quarter  of  1972,  Ap- 
portionment   is   awaiting   agency 

development  of  a  financial  plan 

for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Grants-in-aid    for    airports    (air- 
port and  air-.vay  trust  fund) 56,  459 

Construction,     National     Capital 

airports    900 

US     International    Aeronautical 

Exposition    218 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment   termination 4.506 

Apportionment  of  the  above 
FAA  accounts  awaits  develop- 
ment of  approved  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. 

Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion: 

Federal-aid    highways: 
(  ! )   Contract  authority  Intended 

for  use  In  1973 

i2i      Remaining     balance     from 

r-^rior  reductions  to  meet  outlay 

ceiling   and   ab.ite   Inflation 

Territorial     H:ghways 

New  program  established  by 
the  1970  Highway  Act.  effective 
December  30,  1970,  No  appropria- 
tion was  provided  until  August 
1971,  although  $4  5M  of  contract 
authority  was  authorized  for 
each  of  1971  and  1972,  Territories 
were  not  prepared  to  handle  pro- 
gram and  have  Just  begun  to  or- 
ganize agencies  and  prepare 
studies  for  use  of  the  funds. 
Total  obligations  through  De- 
cember 31,  1971  were  about. 
S93.000. 
Darien  Gap  Highway lOO 
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Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment of  approved  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. Reserve  will  be  re- 
leased as  soon  as  the  agency  has 
organized  field  offices  requiring 
these  funds 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration: 

Urban  mass  transportation* 300,000 

The  Congress  provided  a  total 
of  $3. IB  of  contract  authority 
for  the  five-year  period  1971- 
1975.  Executive  Branch  appor- 
tionments will  result  in  $1.0B  of 
this  amount  having  been  used 
by  June  30,  1972,  another  $1.0B 
(including  this  $300M)  will  be 
apportioned  July  1,  1972,  for  fiscal 
1973,  leaving  $1.1B,  or  $550M  per 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975.  By  appropriation  action  in 
fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  the 
Congress  effectively  limited  the 
amount  of  the  contract  authority 
that  could  be  used  each  fiscal 
year.  Thus,  the  $300M  shown  Is 
the  difference  between  the  $600M 
apportioned  for  1972  and  the 
$900M  upper  limit  for  which 
administrative  expenses  may  be 
Incurred  tmder  the  1972  Appro- 
priation Act  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation:  "Sec.  308. 
None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  commitments  for  grants 
for  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
aggregating  more  than  $900,000,- 
000  In  fiscal  year  1972."  Italic 
supplied.) 

Treasury  Department: 
Construction,    Federal    Law    En- 
forcement Training  Center..  22,239 
Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 
Atomic  Energ>  Commission: 
Plant  and  capital  equipment: 
Funds  held   In   reserve   awaiting 
AEC's     development     of     firm 
plans  or  specifications  for  two 
projects    In    the    nuclear    ma- 
terials and  weapons  programs.  9,  600 
Funds  held   in  reserve   awaiting 
AEC's  completion  of  feaslbllty 
studies    or   the   results   of   re- 
search   and    development    ef- 
forts   for    the    national    radio- 
active waste  repository  and  two 

other  proJectc> 3,133 

Fvmds  held  in  reserve  for  cost 
overruns  and  other  contin- 
gencies      5,000 

Operating  expenses: 
Funds  held  In  reserve  for  the 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Re- 
actor (LMFBR)  demonstration 
plant  awaiting  the  completion 
of  detailed  negotiations  now 
underway  Involving  AEG  and 
the      Commonwealth      Edison 

Company  and  TVA 43.650 

Biomedical  Research : 
Funds    held    in   reserve    pending 
development  of  a  plan  for  ef- 
fective utilization 400 

Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 
Operations,   research  and  facUl- 

lies    46,794 

Awaiting  completion  of:  (1) 
EPA  study  of  requirements  for 
Cincinnati  laboratory  ($28.0M) 
and    other    laboratory    facilities 


•Similarly  (for  background  in- 
formation), the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  same  limitation  at 
«600M  In  1971.  The  Administra- 
tion used  $400M  In  1971.  The  dif- 
ference of  $200M  is  being  applied 
to  the  years  after  1971. 
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($7.294M);  and  (2)  CEQ-EPA 
contract  study  on  technology 
and  reports  leading  to  the  devel- 
opment of  criteria  for  selection 
of  projects  for  use  of  resource 
recovery  (solid  waste)  demon- 
stration grants  ($11. 5M). 

General  Service  Administra- 
tion: 

Operating      expenses,      Property 
^Tanageme:.t     and     Disposal 

Service 

Amount  shown  here  is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  current  estimate  of 
1972  needs  for  stockpile  dis- 
posals. If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  appor- 
tionments will  be  made. 
Operating        expenses,        Public 

Service  

Amount  shown  here  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  1972  needs.  It  reflects 
revised  estimates  of  utility  costs 
and  rent  receipts  from  the  Postal 
Service.  If  conditions  change 
and  the  funds  are  needed,  appor- 
tionments will  be  be  made. 
Construction,    public    buildings 

projects  

San  Antonio,  Texas,  project 
awaiting  OMB  and  Congres- 
sional approval  of  revised  pro- 
spectus— $7,402  thousand. 

Philadelphia  project  awaiting 
appropriation  of  additional 
funds  needed  to  permit  letting 
contract — $23,033  thousand. 

$10,803  thousand  to  be  repro- 
grammed  upon  enactment  of 
pend  legislation  authorizing  pri- 
vate Investment  financing. 

$4,273  thousand  Is  reserved  to 
meet  possible  contingencies  that 
might  arise  In  the  course  of  con- 
struction. 

Sites  and  exper.ses,  public  build- 
ings projects 

Reserved  to  meet  possible  con- 
tingencies or  for  use  in  subse- 
quent years — $10,380,000. 

Projects  involving  space  for 
Postal  Service  are  belne/Vestud- 
led — $4,286,000.  Apportionment 
awaits  the  completion  of  this 
study  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
funds. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 
Research  and  development  (space 

shuttle  program) 

Although  the  decision  has  been 
made  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  to  proceed  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  shuttle,  final  plans 
and  schedules  have  not  yet  been 
completed  by  NASA.  After  NASA 
has  selected  the  booster  option 
and  Issued  its  request  for  pro- 
posals (RFP)  to  the  contractors, 
it  Is  anticipated  that  the  $25  mil- 
lion will  be  released. 

Veterans'  Administration: 
Grants  to  States  for  extended  care 

facilities 

State  plans  and  requests  for 
funds  have  not  been  presented  to 
the  extent  originally  expected. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion: 

Appalachian     regional     develop- 
ment program 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 
Cabinet    Committee    on    Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing Peoples 

The  obligation  rate  has  been 
lower  than  anticipated  because  of 
operation  under  continuing  reso- 
lution for  two  quarters. 
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District  of  Columbia: 
Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

for  capital  outlay 

Reserves  represent  prior  appro- 
priations not  required  to  finance 
the  planned  fiscal  year  1972  cap- 
ital outlay  program. 

Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission : 

Salaries      and      expenses      (con- 
struction)   

These  funds  are  Intended  for 
replacement  of  a  monitory  sta- 
tion. They  caniiot  be  used  until 
the  Congress  raises  the  current 
limitation  on  FCC's  1972  con- 
struction program.  It  Is  expected 
that  this  wUl  take  place  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972, 

Foreign      Claims      Settlement 
Commission : 
Payment  of  Vietnam  and  Pueblo 

prisoners  of  war  claims 

Apportionment  awaits  arrival 
of  contingencies  under  which  the 
funds  must,  by  statute,  be  made 
available. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans. 

Selective  Service  System : 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Since  enactment  of  the  1972 
appropriation,  the  expected  num- 
ber of  inductions  into  the  Armed 
Forces  has  declined,  permitting 
this  amount  to  be  reserved  for 
savings.  The  reserve  would  be 
released  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  the  declining  trend  of  In- 
ductions should  be  reversed. 
Smithsonian  Institution : 
Salaries  and  expenses,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center 

for  Scholars 

Reserved  for  contlngenies.  Will 
be     apportioned    If    and    when 
needed. 
Temporary  Study  Commissions : 

Aviation  Advisory  Commission 

Funds  in  1972  reserve  will  be 
used  in   1973  to  carry   Commis- 
sion through  its  expiration  date 
of  March  1973. 
Commission   on   Highway   Beau- 

tlflcatlon 

For    completion    of    Commis- 
sion's work  in  1973. 
Commission        on        Population 
Growth    and    the    American 

Future 

A  small  contingency  amount  is 
set  aside  to  cover  any  increases 
In  contracted  costs  after  the 
Commission  completes  Its  work 
and  disbands  In  May  1972. 
National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance 

For  terminating  the  Commis- 
sion in  1973  after  the  report  Is 
completed. 

U.S.  Information  Agency: 
Salaries    and    expenses    (special 

forelgfn  currency  program) 

Special      international      exhibi- 
tions   

Apportionment  of  the  above  ac- 
counts awaits  development  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 
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Total    10,558,778 


and  stroke— by  no  later  than  1976.  I 
never  dreamed  that  I  might  see  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  goal  as  soon  as  1972. 
However,  1971  saw  the  sucres.'ifui  enact- 
ment of  leci.'~lation  creating  the  author- 
ity for  an  all-out  attack  on  cancer.  I 
was  a  strong  supporter  and  a  cosponsor 
of  that  legislation.  Now.  1972  may  very 
likely  .see  the  successful  enactment  of 
legislation  to  deal  with  another  dread 
disease,  the  No.  1  cause  of  death  In  this 
country — cardiova-scular  diseases  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Javits  as  consponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972. 

The  number  of  people  who  succumb 
to  heart  and  blood  ves-sel  diseases  has 
reached  enormous  proportions  in  every 
developed  nation  of  the  world.  This  phe- 
nomenon, in  fact,  has  been  called  the 
"greatest  stistained  epidemic  confront- 
ing mankind."  Every  year  about  a  mil- 
lion Americans  die  because  of  heart  dis- 
ease. About  600.000  of  these  deatlx<;  are 
due  to  coronary  heart  disea.'^e.  Another 
200.000  are  due  to  arteriosclerotic  dis- 
ease in  some  other  area  of  the  body  Ap- 
1.600  proximately  165.000  of  the  coronary 
deaths  occur  in  persons  under  65  years 
of  age.  with  a  greater  toll — 3  to  1 — 
among  men  than  women.  In  Illinois 
alone,  there  were  an  estimat<?d  67,600 
deaths  due  to  cardiovascular  diseases 
in  1971,  accounting  for  57  percent  of  all 
deaths  in  the  State. 

Studies  have  shown  that  one  out  of 
every  five  American  men  will  develop 
heart  disease  before  he  reaches  age  60. 
One  victim  in  four  wil!  die  wiihin  3 
hours  of  his  first  heart  attack.  Of  those 
■who  survive,  another  one  in  10  will  die 
a  few  weeks  after  an  initial  attack. 
People  who  have  had  one  heart  attack 
are  approximately  five  times  as  likely  to 
die  within  5  years  after  the  event  as 
people  without  known  heart  ailments. 
Compounding  the  problems  with  car- 
diovascular diseases  is  our  current  crisis 
in  blood  banking.  Unfortunately,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  provisions  in  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972  dealing  with  blood 
and  blood  products  are  adequate  to  deal 
with  that  crisis.  The  provisions  offer 
neither  safeguards  against  the  dangers 
of  contaminated  blood  reaching  our  cit- 
izens nor  any  means  for  endmg  the 
often  shoddy  and  dangerous  procedures 
used  in  some  commercial  blood  banks  to 
procure  blood.  I  would  recommend  as  an 
alternative  the  more  comprehensive 
blood-banking  provisions  contained  in 
the  National  Blood  Bank  Act,  introduced 
by  myself  and  Senator  Hartke  in  the 
Senate  and  by  Congressman  Veysey  in 
the  House. 

The  need  for  action  to  accelerate  re- 
search and  Its  application  to  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention  and  cure  of  heart. 
blood,  and  lung  diseases  Is  critical.  I  say 
the  time  for  action  is  now. 
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DREAD  DISEASES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stood 
before  the  Senate  on  Augiist  3,  1970, 
and  called  for  a  crash  program  to  elimi- 
nate the  dread  diseases — cancer,  heart. 


ANNOLTNCEMENT   OF   POSITION    ON 
VOTES 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  Mr.  President.  I  was 
necessarily  absent  when  several  record 
votes  were  taken  on  amendments  to  H.R, 
12910,  the  public  debt  limitation  bill, 
because  ol  prior  commitments  in  Georgia. 
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I  been  present  on  March  7.  when 
were  taken  on  these  amendments, 
;^Guld  have  voted  as  follows : 
First.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
amendment  No,  997  to  the  Roth 
amjendment  No.  956,  to  require  the  Presi- 
to  cut  all  controllable  appropria- 
tions at  a  relatively  uniform  rate. 
Second.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
Spong  amendment  No.  995 — as  a  sub- 
stitjute   to   Roth   amendment   No.   956 — 
lin:iting   to    $246.3    billion   Federal    ex- 
perditures  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  pro- 
viding that  when  the  President  deter- 
that  future  appropriations  would 
require  or  permit  expenditures  in  excess 
of  tjhis  limitation,  he  shall  propose  to  the 
reductions   necessary   to   keep 
within    stated    limitation, 
the  Congress  would  then  have  30 
to  rescind  such  proposed  cuts. 
Tjiird.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
Roth  amendment  No.  956  as  amended. 
Fpurth.  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on 
I  of  the  Long  amendment  to  allow 
$246.3-bUlion  spending  limitation  to 
;|icreased  by  the  amount  which  future 
bills    exceed    budget    re- 
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Ffth.   I  would  have   voted  "nay"  on 
pari  II  of  the  Long  amendment,  to  ex 
empt   from   the   limitation   certain  so- 
called  uncontrollable  item 
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time  in  many  years,  America's  meat 
procjucers  have  been  able  to  enjoy  for 
period  a  realistic  return  on  their 
production,  for  which  they  invest  so 
muc  1  in  time,  money,  and  plain  hard 
worl :. 
Tlie 


distinguished  editor  of  the  Wyo- 
State  Tribune.  James  M.  Flinchum, 
editorial  publLshed  on  March  10. 
callejd  the  decision  to  increase  imports 
brce  domestic  farm  and  ranch  prices 
I  to  an  unnatural  level  "a  most 
:se  decision."  He  stated  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  seek  to  bring  down 
retail  meat  prices  through  "simplistic 
solulions." 


in  creases 


retail  price  of  meat  is  attributable 

that  occur  between  the  time 

farmer  delivers   and   the   time   the 

oonsiuner  buys  meat  at  the  market.  The 

for  the  producer  is  only  now  again 

the  level  he  received  20  years 

ifter  two  decades  of  low  farm-prod- 

prices.   while   the  cost   of  produc- 

■\Bs  continued  to  grow  by  leaps  and 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that    this    analytic    editorial    be 
in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
^rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ws: 

A  Most  Unwise  Decision 
n  years  ago  when  slaughter  steers 
ning  for  $20  to  $22  a  hundred,  and  re- 
'  was  going  for  J  69  to  $i  a  pound,  an 
developed  m  the  West  at  the  .spread 
ces  between  what  the  producer  re- 
and    the    conBumer    paid    over    the 

T 

e  June.  1964,  Issue  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
rtporter  Ovid  Bay  painstakingly  traced 


biief 


tne 


the  course  of  a  shipment  of  steers  from  a 
Nebraska  farm  to  a  supermarket  counter  in 
Cincinnati,  What  the  Farm  Journal  study 
showed  was  that  there  are  many  factors  all 
along  the  way  that  take  their  cut  out  of  a 
piece  of  retail  meat.  These  Include  profits 
and  wages  for  the  processors,  shippers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  and  their  employes. 

Commencing  that  .same  year  w^lth  a  speech 
by  then  Gov,  Cliff  Hansen  at  the  .'\merlcan 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  in  Memphis, 
the  western  livestock  industry  represented; 
by  Its  senators,  congressmen  and  governors, 
launched  an  intensive  campaign  to  reverse 
a  depressed  trend  in  the  cattle  market  of  this 
country. 

The  objective  was  to  inhibit  massive  im- 
ports of  beef,  veal  and  mutton,  into  this 
country  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
which  Sen,  Milward  L,  Simpson,  R..  Wye. 
said  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  year  was  running  as  high  as 
a  billion  pounds  per  year. 

Heavy  production  of  beef  and  sheep  at 
home  coupled  with  the  massive  Influx  of 
foreign-grown  meat  had  dropped  the  aver- 
age price  for  live  cattle  from  S27  67  a  hundred 
m  1961  to  $21,63  in  May,  1964.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  West  stockmen  faced  the 
threat  of  disaster.  The  solution  to  their  eco- 
nomic bind,  so  said  the  members  of  Congress 
and  governors  of  their  home  states  was  to 
sharply  curb   the   foreign   meat   imports. 

After  months  of  campaigning  m  Congress 
an  act  of  which  Senator  Simpson  wa^  a  cu- 
sponsor  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Johnson,  Then  Influ.x  of  foreign  meat 
stopped,  and  the  meat  price  situation  as  re- 
flected in  the  prices  paid  the  producers  began 
reversing  Itself. 

Today  the  ranchers  and  farmers  of  this 
country,  chiefly  in  the  West,  have  com- 
menced to  enjoy  an  adequate  rate  of  return 
for  their  product  no  longer  are  they  facing 
economic  ruin  in  many  cases,  or  suffering 
from  a  marginal  operation.  In  Omaha 
slaughter  .steers  are  selling  now  for  $31  to 
536  a  hundred,  up  $11  to  $14  over  1964's 
prices,  an  increase  of  50  to  60  per  cent. 

But  retail  meat  prices  have  Jumped  two 
to  three  times  what  they  were  In  1964,  The 
reason  Ls  not  difficult  to"  understand.  In  the 
general  inflationary  rise  In  prices  and  wages 
between  1964  and  1972.  the  hidden  cost  fac- 
tor in  the  production  of  goods  has  greatly  ac- 
celerated the  price  received  bv  the  pnxlucer 
compared  with  that  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Yet  the  Ni.xon  Administration,  with  an 
eagerne.ss  toward  simplistic  solutions,  now  is 
attempting  fj  penalize  the  American  live- 
stock pr.-xiucer  by  letting  down  the  bars 
once  again  on  foreign  meat  imports.  If  this 
15  the  answer  to  rising  prices,  then  we  would 
,sugges-  that  the  -Administration  also  rescind 
Its  surta.x  on  all  foreign  Imports  In  order 
to  lower  prices  paid  domestic  American  pro- 
ducers of  all  good.?,  all  along  the  line. 

And  while  it  is  about  it,  the  Administra- 
tion might  negotiate  a  reduction  in  wages 
that  have  been  paid  American  employes  and 
workers  beginning  first  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernmenf.s  3.000  000  employees  which  a  will- 
ing and  beneficent  Congress  is  ever  ready  to 
grant,  and  which  a  generous  Administration 
IS  always  prepared  to  sign  into  law. 

Why  penalize  one  segment  of  the  tJ.S,  econ- 
omy, the  producer  of  basic  goods.  In  order 
to  bring  about  a  rollback  In  prices? 

Does  the  Administration  know,  for  e.xam- 
p!e,  what  clothes,  housing,  fuel  and  other 
necessities  of  life  sell  for  now  in  this  coun- 
try compared  with  1964''  It  might  Investi- 
gate these  and  make  some  sort  of  prepara- 
tion to  attack  these  cost  problems  as  well 

None  of  this,  of  coure.  will  be  done,  for  the 
political  pressures  would  be  too  great  espe- 
cially from  labor.  The  Administration'.  b.jw- 
ing  to  the  shrill  cries  from  the  great  urban 
centers,  where  costs  of  living  are  predicated 
on  something  else  beyond  basic  production 
costs,  is  willing  to  risk  the  political  aliena- 


tion of  the  lightly  populated  West  and  Its 
most  Republican  rural  residents. 

Yet  the  tmfalrness  of  this,  particularly 
when  It  took  the  leaders  of  the  West  months 
to  induce  a  Democratic  president  to  approve 
legislation  halting  the  ruinous  policy  of  huge 
meat  imports,  will  not  be  lost  on  the  people 
of  this  area  who  already  have  suffered  one 
flip  decision  by  the  Nixon  Administration  on 
predator  control. 

President  Nixon  gives  signs  of  turning  his 
back  on  the  people  of  this  region.  The  latest 
Gallup  Poll  shows  him  with  a  56  per  cent 
margin  of  support  among  the  people  of  the 
country.  Such  popular  leads  can  be  eroded 
In  very  quick  order,  however,  when  political 
decisions  are  made  that  are  antipathetic 
toward  a  basic  way  of  life  such  as  that  rep- 
resented by  agriculture. 


OUTLAW  THE  CRIME  GUNS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Nation  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Some  Facts  About 
Homicide."  written  by  Franklin  E.  Zim- 
ring.  Mr.  Zimring  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  associate  director  of  the  University's 
Center  for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Zimring  was  the  director  of  research  for 
Firearms  Violence  in  American  Life,  the 
comprehensive  and  well-documented 
staff  report  to  the  Eisenhower  Commis- 
.^lon  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence. 

The  article  is  based  on  a  study  of  the 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  criminal  homi- 
cide in  Chicago  between  1965  and  1970,  a 
study  undertaken  by  Mr.  Zimring  and 
Richard  Block,  an  assistant  professor  of 
sociology  at  Loyola  University  of  Chicago. 

In  studying  the  pattern  of  criminal 
homicide  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Zimring  notes 
that: 

Half  of  the  total  Increase  In  homicide  U 
attributable  to  black  males  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  24,  a  group  less  than  one-thirtieth 
of  Chicago's  population. 

As  to  the  reasons  for  the  increase  in 
this  particular  age  group,  the  author 
foco^es  on  the  easy  accessibility  of  guns: 

The  lethal  combination  Is  one  of  reckless 
youth,  loose  affiliations  and  available  guns.  .  . 
In  this  single  age  group,  homicide  by  all 
means  other  than  firearms  Increased  69  per- 
cent while  gun  killings  Increased  444  per 
cent. 

The  author  further  notes  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  these  aspects  of 
Chicago's  case  apply  nationwide. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  and  Mr. 
Zimring  does  not  shrink  from  it: 

The  contributory  role  of  firearms,  most 
Importantly  handguns,  In  the  modern  homi- 
cide problem  deserves  special  attention. 

The  author  knows  that  administering 
handgun  controls  nationally  will  be  difB- 
cult,  but  he  strongly  feels  th&t— 

At  the  same  time,  the  data  from  Chicago 
tell  us  that  effective  controls  appear  to  be  an 
indispensable  part  of  any  rational  approach 
to  our  present  rate  of  violent  killing. 

What  more  evidence  do  we  in  Congress 
need?  The  evidence  is  clear  already  and 
can  only  mount,  just  as  the  senseless 
killing  and  violence  caused  by  handguns 
can  only  mount.  Let  us  act  to  control- 
effectively— the  use  of  handguns,  the 
crime  guns. 


March  13,  1972 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Some  Facts  About  Homicide 
(By  Franklin  E.  Zimring) 

Chicago. — In  the  violence-conscious  past 
few  years,  criminal  homicide,  this  ultimate 
threat  to  personal  security,  has  received  both 
too  much  public  attention  and  not  enough. 
Sensational  killings  receive  sustained  atten- 
tion from  the  news  media  and  the  public,  but 
the  typical  homicide  is  too  typical.  Its  set- 
ting too  squalidly  common,  and  Its  partici- 
pants— both  victim  and  offender — too  ob- 
scure to  seem  to  merit  public  attention.  Un- 
even publicity  surrounding  criminal  homi- 
cide has  led  to  a  number  of  public  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  risk  of  criminal  killing.  Any  discus- 
sion of  the  recent  Increase  in  homicide  In  the 
United  States  must  therefore  begin  by  set- 
ting straight  a  few  basic  facts. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  esti- 
mates that  last  year  there  were  about  16.000 
willful  homicides  In  the  United  States,  or  a 
rate  of  eight  for  every  100,000  citizens.  That 
would  mean  that  the  average  citizen's  chance 
of  becoming  a  victim  in  any  year  would  be 
slightly  less  than  one  in  10,000.  if  there  were 
any  such  thing  as  an  average  citizen  when 
discussing  the  Incidence  of  homicide  In  the 
United  States,  But  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  risk  is  very  different  among  different 
groups  in  the  population.  Criminal  homi- 
cide, like  all  crimes,  occurs  far  more  fre- 
quently in  dense  cities  than  In  suburbs, 
towns  or  rural  areas.  Men  are  on  the  average 
three  times  as  likely  to  become  victims  of 
laomicide  as  women.  Overshadowing  these 
differences  Is  the  factor  of  race.  Male  or  fe- 
male, blacks  are  about  ten  times  as  likely 
as   whites   to  suffer   criminal   homicide. 

Statistics  on  homicide  offenders  are 
startlingly  similar  to  statistics  on  the  vic- 
tims. The  more  likely  a  particular  race,  sex 
or  age  group  to  be  victimized,  the  more  likely 
also  that  it  will  be  overrepresented  in  the 
statistics  on  homicide  offenders — only  slightly 
more  so.  Thus  men  are  killers  more  than  five 
times  as  often  as  women;  blacks  twelve  times 
as  frequently  as  whites.  The  similarity  be- 
tween homicide  victims  and  offenders  Is  no 
accident.  Nationally,  three  out  of  four  kill- 
ings Involve  people  with  some  prior  relation- 
ship or  acquaintance — family,  friends,  lovers, 
drinking  companions,  adversaries  in  argu- 
ment. Nine  out  of  ten  criminal  homicides  In- 
volve a  victim  and  an  offender  of  the  same 
race.  In  most  cases,  the  offense  Is  an  out- 
growth of  the  ordinary  life  and  social  rela- 
tionships of  the  persons  involved.  It  is  also 
a  highly  regressive  tax.  levying  both  victims 
and  offenders  in  gross  disproportions  from 
the  black  poor. 

Homicide  rates  do  not  fluctuate  as  wildly 
as  do  the  rejxsrted  rates  of  many  other 
crimes;  that  Is  In  part  l>ecause  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offense  makes  It  likely  that  it  is 
one  crime  for  which  police  statistics  supply 
a  fairly  accurate  count.  The  homicide  rate 
does,  however,  seem  to  change  significantly 
over  periods  as  long  as  a  decade.  The  rate  of 
criminal  killings  was  high  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1920s  and  1930s,  decreased 
during  the  World  War  II  years,  and  re- 
mained low  through  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s.  Sli\ce  1963,  the  homicide  rate  has  been 
rising  sharply,  from  4,5  per  100.000  that  year 
to  7.8  In  1970,  an  Increase  of  73  per  cent 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  this  Increase, 
Richard  Block  and  I  have  been  studying 
changes  In  the  pattern  of  criminal  homicide 
In  Chicago,  where  the  rate  doubled  between 
1965  and  1970.  Taking  1965,  which  was  an 
ordinary  year  in  Chicago's  homicide  experi- 
ence, as  typical  of  what  patterns  of  homicide 
ha4  been  in  the  city,  we  were  looking  to  find 
out  wherther  the  Increesed  number  of  killings 


were  accompanied  by  changes  In  pattern  or 
were  simply  more  of  the  same.  One  Important 
similarity  between  1965  and  1970  was  the 
continuing  difference  in  relative  risks  of 
homicide  experienced  by  blacks  and  whites, 
males  and  females.  In  1965  a  black  man  was 
ten  times  as  likely  to  be  a  homicide  victim 
as  his  white  counterpart,  and  the  same  was 
true  in  1970,  the  real  difference  being  that 
each  was  twice  as  likely  to  become  a  victim 
in  the  latter  year.  The  risk  of  homicide  to 
males  increased  somewhat  faster  than  the 
risk  to  females.  In  1970,  as  In  1965,  nearly 
nine  out  of  ten  homicides  Involved  a  \ictim 
and  offender  of  the  same  race. 

We  also  found  Important  changes  in  the 
types  of  homicide.  All  types  of  killings  in- 
creased substantially  during  the  period,  but 
those  arising  from  domestic  disputes  showed 
less  increase  than  other  kinds  of  killings, 
while  the  number  of  robbery  killings  In  the 
city  Increased  four  times  as  fast  as  all  other 
types.  There  were  thirty-three  robbery  kill- 
ings in  Chicago  during  i965,  8  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  homicides.  In  1970  there 
were  147  robbery  killings,  18  percent  of  the 
total.  The  Increase  in  robbery  killings  ac- 
counts for  27  per  cent  of  the  total  increase 
In  homicide  in  Chicago.  Also,  killings  in 
which  the  police  had  reason  to  laeileve  there 
was  more  than  one  offender  increased  from 
thirteen  In  1965  to  119  In  1970. 

Along  with  the  changes  In  the  number 
and  kinds  of  killings,  the  weapons  used  and 
the  kinds  of  people  Involved  changed  sig- 
nificantly. Homicide  by  flreaxms  Increased 
169  per  cent  between  1965  and  1970 — three 
times  as  fast  as  homicide  by  all  other  means. 
But  the  most  striking  difference  in  pattern 
Is  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  killings  of 
and  by  black  males  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  24.  In  this  single  age  group  the  offense 
rate  per  100,000  Increased  from  108  In  1965 
to  298  In  1970,  and  the  vlcUmizatlon  rate  of 
this  group  rose  fourfold — from  54  per  100,000 
In  1965  to  193  per  100,000  in  1970, 

When  these  statistics  are  more  carefully 
analyzed,  a  significant  pattern  emerges.  Half 
of  the  total  Increase  in  homicide  Is  attributa- 
ble to  black  males  between  the  tiges  of  15 
and  24,  a  group  less  than  one-thlrtletli  of 
Chicago's  population.  The  lethal  combina- 
tion Is  one  of  reckless  youth,  loose  affiliations 
and  available  guns.  In  this  age  group,  the 
number  of  offenses  involving  only  one  of- 
fender Increased  from  fifty-nine  in  1965  to 
139  In  1970,  or  136  per  cent.  The  number  of 
offenses  Involving  more  than  one  offender 
Increased  from  thirteen  in  1965  to  119  In 
1970,  or  about  ninefold.  Whether  this  means 
that  "gang"  killings  are  the  Important  con- 
tributor to  the  Increase  In  homicide  Is,  at 
most,  problematic,  for  the  Interference  from 
"more  than  one  offender"  to  "gang  member- 
ship" must  be  a  matter  of  evidence  and 
proof  rather  than  mere  attribution. 

And  the  role  of  guns?  In  this  single  age 
group,  homicide  by  all  means  other  than 
firearms  Increased  69  per  cent  while  gun 
killings  Increased  444  per  cent.  These  are  not 
the  only  changes  that  are  taking  place  In 
Chicago,  and  not  the  sole  explanation  for 
the  Increase  In  the  homicide  rate,  but  the 
combination  of  youth  group*  and  guns  is  by 
far  the  most  important  set  of  changes  that 
Chicago  has  experienced,  and  understanding 
that  can  help  one  understand  many  of  the 
other  changes  In  pattern. 

One  of  these  Is  the  alarming  Increase  In 
robbery-murder,  noted  above.  Robbery  icltl- 
Ings  are  particularly  frightening  t>ecause, 
unlike  most  homicides,  they  do  not  Involve 
a  victim  and  offender  who  are  previously  ac- 
quainted, they  are  frequently  Interracial, 
and  they  Inject  an  element  of  fear  Into  activ- 
ities such  as  conducting  a  small  business 
and  walking  the  streets.  Robbery  kllUngs  by 
all  groups  other  than  black  males  between 
the  ages  of  15  to  24  Increased  from  fifteen 
In  1965  to  twenty-five  In  1970.  In  that  15- 
to-24  age  group,  the  number  Increased  from 
eleven  in  1965  to  ninety  In  1970. 


Is  the  "Chicago  pattern"  consistent  with 
a  national  trend?  We  cannot  answer  the 
question  decisively,  because  the  published 
statistics  on  nationwide  homicide  are  not 
as  detailed  as  the  information  we  gathered 
m  Chicago.  There  are,  however,  indications 
that  at  least  two  elements  of  the  youth 
groups-guns  equation  have  national  signifi- 
cance. FBI  statistics  show  that,  since  1963, 
homicide  arrests  of  persons  15  to  24  have 
Increased  about  twice  as  much  as  arrests 
of  persons  25  and  older.  One  should  not.  of 
course,  con!  use  arrest  with  guilt,  but  there  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  them  And  the 
same  statumcs  show  that  gun  homicide  has 
increa.->ed  124  per  cent  since  1963,  while  kill- 
ing by  all  other  means  has  increased  48  per 
cent.  Whether  the  other  symptoms  of  Chi- 
cago's new  homicide  problem  are  also  of 
national  sipnliicance  is  not  yet  known,  but 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  so. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  homi- 
cide rates  will  continue  to  rise  as  dra- 
matically as  they  have  in  the  past  few  years. 
They  have  risen  rapidly  In  the  past  only  to 
subside,  and  it  is  at  lea.st  as  likely  as  not 
that  rates  will  begin  to  level  off  in  the  near 
future.  Yet  the  situation  is  too  serious  to  be 
allayed    by    historical    perspective, 

Uafartunately,  identifying  problems  is  less 
complex  than  finding  solutions.  If  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  violent  killing  is  attributable 
to  younger  offenders,  how  best  to  reduce 
violence?  Apart  from  massive  social  recon- 
struction, relatively  few  options  are  avail- 
able to  promote  nonviolence  In  ghetto  neigh- 
borhoods. More  effective  policing  can  help 
some;  but  much,  even  most,  of  criminal 
violence  takes  place  beyond  police  range, 
and  more  aggressive  policing  may  bring  addi- 
tional problems  to  the  Inner  city. 

The  co;itribut<:iry  role  of  firearms,  most 
importantly  h.iiidguns.  In  the  modern  homi- 
cide problem  deserves  special  attention.  Guns 
contribute  to  the  death  toll  from  assault  be- 
cause they  incrpa.se  by  a  factor  of  four  the 
chances  that  death  will  result  from  the 
typical  assault  that  leads  to  homicide — that 
is  to  say  that  100  gun  attacks  kill  five  times 
Its  many  victims  as  100  knife  attacks  made 
by  the  same  kinds  of  people  in  the  same 
circumstances.  When  this  fact  Is  related  to 
•hP  dramatic  increase  in  gun  use  over  the 
past  few  years,  it  suggests  that  reversing  the 
trend  will  help  reduce  the  death  rate  from 
homicide. 

But  how  to  get  guns  off  city  streets  ana 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  young?  The  boom  m 
gun  attacks  we  found  in  Chicago  persists  m 
spite  of  some  city,  state  and  national  gun 
legislation  in  the  late  1960s,  and  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  an  epidemic  of  handgun 
carrying  and  use  is  easier  to  start  than  to 
finish,  in  part  because  crimes  inspire  fear 
and  di.sposed  civilians  to  arm  themselves  It 
appears  that  handjcun  controls  are  difficult 
to  apply  with  great  selectivity— taking  guns 
away  from  one  group,  or  the  residents  of  one 
city,  win  not  effect  much  benefit  as  long  as 
rates  of  general  handgun  ownership  increase; 
ar.d  rat+'.s  of  ownership  have  increased  in  the 
past  six  years  At  the  .same  time,  the  data 
from  Chicago  tell  us  that  effective  controls 
appear  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  anv 
rational  approach  to  our  present  Inflated 
rate  of  violent  killing 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO  LIBERTY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  News  of  March  7  contains  an 
intelligent,  spirited  and  correct  editorial 
assessment  of  the  current  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  persons  to  shut  down  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  thereby 
helping  the  totalitarian  regimes  of  East 
Europe  to  hermetically  seal  their  despot - 
ismis. 
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LSlc  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
fpllows: 

Arrogant  Mischizt-Making 

_   his  many  attainments.  Sen.  J  WU- 

P'Jlbrlght.  D-Ark..  Is  author  of  -The  Ar- 

of  Power,"   a  book  that   disparages 

'3    postwar    foreign    policy    and    na- 

character. 

therefore  Ironic  to  And  Fulbrlght  ar- 

■uslng  his  own  power — as  chairman 

Foreign     Relations     Commifee — to 

the  will  of  Congress. 

Issue  Is  the  fate  of  Radio  Free  Europe 

aadlo  Liberty,   which   for  two  decades 

been    broadcasting    uncensored    news, 

ar  music  and  political  commentary  to 

oples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Us  sa'tel- 

east  Europe. 

broadcasts  are  heard  regularly  by 
millions,  and  they  thwart  efforts  by  the 
lunlst  regimes  to  Impose  thought-'con- 
nn  their  subjects.  Naturally,  they  are 
'  .illy  unpopular  with  the  party  bosses, 
msuccessfully  use  electronic  Jamming, 
;s  and  axrests  to  prevent  foreign  news 
getting  through  the  Iron  Crutaln 
some  fuzzy  reason,  Fulbrlght  has  de- 
the  stations  are  "relics  of  the  cold 
He  Is  relentlessly  waging  a  vendetta 
'  them. 

he  commissioned  a  Library  of  Con- 

rtudy,  hoping  it  would  produce  an  ex- 

-   sUence  the  free  radio.  To  his  great 

ntment,  the  study  upheld  the  qual- 

d   value  of  the  staffs  and   broadcasts. 

.  when  House  and  Senate  passed  dlf- 

bUls  to  fund  the  two  stations,   F\il- 

deliberately  provoked  a  deadlock  be- 

the  two   houses.   He   is  now  stjilllng. 

5  that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 

will  have  to  go  off  the  air  when  they 

t  of  money,  which  wUl  be  very  soon. 

ally,  the  Administration,  the  State 

t.  53  of  his  Senate  colleagues  and 

academic    specialists   on   communism 

*albrlght  to  let  the  radios  live.  He  In- 

n  his  way.  How  about  that  for  arro- 

Df  power? 

extremely  cogent  discussion  of  the 

E»rof.  WUllam  E   Griffith  of  the  Center 

International   Studies  at   MIT,   recently 
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Fulbrlght  may  naively  expect  that 
-lets  and  East  European  rulers  would 
their      (stations')      liquidation. 
Is  mistaken. 

to   end    them    unilaterally    now, 

btfore  President  Nixon  Is  going  to  Moe- 

uould  deprive   the   tJ-S.   of   one   of   ita 

asset*  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 

;  irope.  No  way  to  start  bargaining 

(Fulbrlght)    Is  Indeed  a  willful   man 

Is  not  and  should  not  be  In  charge 

foreign  policy.  It  Is  high  time  that 

ildent  and  the  Congress  overrule  him 

:  sure  that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 

>erty  can  continue  their  good  work." 


RECONNAISSANCE  OF  FOR- 
EldN  FISHING  VESSELS  OFF  THE 
ATI  jy^nC  COAST— REPORT  BY 
SEI^ATOR  SPONG 


aerial 


SPONG   Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 

March    4,    I    accompanied    Coast 

officials  and  representatives  of  the 

Institute  of  Marine  Science  on 

reconnaissance  night  to  observe 

wties  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  off 

ntic  coast 
lively  fe'A-  vessels  were  si^fhied  on 

rticular  flight,  but  it  was  disturb- 
observe  tliat  Soviet  siiips  were  op- 

onboard  dehydration  plants,  and 


acti 
Alia 


ta 


"iJ 


apparently  were  reducing  to  fish  meal 
their  catch  of  sea  robins.  This  is  a  new 
development  this  year,  a  development 
which  could  portend  problems  of  the 
U.S.  menhaden  industry'. 

If  the  Russians  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing fish  m.eal  from  sea  robins,  they  may 
well  want  to  do  the  same  w.th  menhaden. 
Unfortunately,  neithpr  m.enhaden  nor 
river  herring  are  adequately  protected 
under  the  e.xistinR  fiyhins?  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  agreement  falls  short  of  the 
protections  which  this  country  has  a 
right  and  responsibility  to  demand  for  its 
ashing  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  am  disturbed  over 
a  report  of  an  omission  from  one  of  the 
•veekly  foreign  fishing  surveillance  re- 
ports of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.  It  is  mv  understanding  that  the 
Ser\-ice  sighted  a  group  of  some  ,34  vessels 
m  international  waters  off  Chesapeake 
Bay  with  moderate  catches  on  board 
which  possibly  were  sea  herring.  How- 
ever, this  information  was  not  included 
in  the  report. 

I  would  hope  that  all  available  in- 
formation collected  through  surveillance 
of  foreign  fishing  vessels  would  be  freely 
distributed,  so  that  those  who  make  up 
our  own  fishing  industry  can  be  kept 
apprised  of  vessel  movements  and 
catches. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A  POSITION 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
necessarily  absent  when  the  vot«  was 
taken  on  the  conference  report  to  H.R. 
1746.  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1972  because  of  a  prior  com- 
mitment in  Georgia. 

Had  I  been  present  on  Monday.  March 
6.  when  this  vote  was  taken.  I  would  have 
voted  "vea." 


SUPPORT  OF  AID  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  in  cosponsoring  two  bills 
S.  3142  and  S.  3115. 

Both  bills  address  an  urgent  humani- 
tarian need:  the  need  to  help  with  re- 
settling Jews  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  So\1et  Union. 

Both  bills  would  make  available  funds 
to  assist  the  resettlement  of  Jewish 
refugees.  This  is  a  noble  project,  fully  in 
the  American  tradition  of  refugee  aid 
Since  World  War  II  the  United  States 
had  been  properly  generous  in  aiding 
refugees.  A  total  of  $2.8  billion  has  been 
spent  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  com- 
mendable cause  for  this  Nation,  which  is 
wealthy  enough  to  afford  generosity,  and 
principled  enough  to  know  when  it  is 
called  for.  It  is  called  for  now. 

I  am  cosponsoring  both  bills  to  em- 
phasize my  conviction  that  we  need 
prompt  action  on  this  matter.  But  I 
should  emphasize  that  one  of  these  bills 
seems  superior  to  the  other. 

The  bill  propased  by  Senator  Mu.skie 
and  others  <S.  3142*  is  well  intended;  it 
is  better  than  notliing;  but  it  has  three 
significant  flaws. 

First,  the  Muskie  bill  is  too  parsi- 
monious. It  calls  for  only  $85  million  in 


aid,  all  of  it  this  year.  But  informed  esti- 
mates place  the  need  at  well  over  $300 
million  per  year,  and  the  need  is  expected 
to  extend  over  several  years.  Obviously 
the  United  States  should  not  bear  tlie 
full  burden  of  this  need. 

That  is  not  required.  But  it  is  appry 
priate  for  the  United  Starfee^o  O^ll 
that  is  necessary,  and  to  contTTBute  a 
share  proportionate  to  our  means  and 
our  traditional  commitment  to  refugee 
aid. 

In  this  regard,  the  bill  submitted  by 
Senator  Jackson  iS.  1115>,  the  first  bill 
submitted  to  address  this  unique  refugee 
problem,  is  superior.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $250  milUon  over  a  2-vear 
period— $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Lest  anyone  imagine  that  Senator 
Jackson's  bill  is  too  generous,  and  that 
we  are  without  obligation  to  be  generous, 
we  should  all  remember  one  thing. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  departing  from 
long  established  practice  in  permitting  a 
portion  of  its  persecuted  Jewish  popula- 
tion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  not  suffering  a  sudden  attack 
of  altruism.  It  has  only  modified  its  cus- 
tomary cruelty  because  of  the  pressure 
of  world  public  opinion,  and  because  the 
brave  community  of  Soviet  Jews  has  been 
making  a  commendable  nuisance  of  itself 
to  the  Kremlin. 

But  both  these  phenomenon — the  pres- 
sure of  world  opinion  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  courageous  agitation  of 
the  Jews  on  their  own  behalf— have  been 
encouraged  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I.  for  one,  have  spoken  often,  and  vig- 
orously, against  the  Soviet  persecution 
of  its  Jewish  citizens.  I  am  delighted  that 
various  pressures  have  caused  even  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Now  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  my  further 
duty:  I  am  delighted  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  freedom  for  persecuted  refugees. 
There  are  many  areas  in  which  I  wish 
I  could  Interest  Senators  in  pinching 
pennies.  But  this  is  not  such  an  area. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  think  S.  3115 
IS  superior  to  S.  3142. 

Second.  The  Muskie  bill  calls  for  the 
State  Department  to  administer  the 
funds.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  pro- 
vision. There  does  seem  to  be  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  pressures  within 
the  State  Department  that  might  inhi- 
bit the  vigorous  administration  of  this 
refugee  aid.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
those  in  the  State  Department  who  some- 
times seem  to  feel  that  they  have  a  sin- 
gle, categorical  mandate  to  offend  no 
foreign  government.  Obviouslv,  the  So- 
viet Government  is  going  to  be  miffed  at 
Americnn  genero.sity  on  behalf  of  per- 
secuted refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  .should  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  can  think  of  no  higher  calling  than 
getting  the  despots  miffed.  But  not 
everyone— and  certainly  not  evervone  in 
the  State  Department — shares  my  en- 
thusia;m  for  this  enterpri.se. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  it  is  often 
said  that  there  are  pressures,  in  the  State 
Dejjartment  that  cause  it  to  act  with  un- 
d\i>i  circumspection  toward  the  more  mil- 
itant Arab  nations.  These  pressures  may 
have  .something  to  do  with  the  career 
opportunities  in  the  Department  and  the 
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Foreign  Service:  there  are  many  Arab 
nations,  and  only  one  Israel.  It  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  refugees  will  wish  to 
settle  in  Israel,  and  thus  our  aid  will 
constitute  a  substantial  support  for  Is- 
rael. This,  we  may  be  sure,  will  get  Arab 
militants  miffed  at  us.  There  are  times, 
Mr.  President,  when  I  think  the  secon<i 
highest  calling  is  getting  various  mili- 
tants miffed  because  of  aid  tendered  to 
Israel.  But  not  everybody  shares  my  con- 
viction in  this  matter,  and  it  is  very 
clear  that  this  enthusiasm  is  not  uni- 
versally felt  in  the  State  Department. 
That  is  why  I  think  S.  3115,  the  original 
Jewish  refugee  aid  bill,  is  superior.  This 
bill  would  give  the  President  power  to 
administer  this  aid.  The  President's 
deftness  at  diplomacy  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  his 
commitment  to  strong  and  prosperous 
Israel. 

Third,  the  Muskie  bill  would  only  per- 
mit aid  to  Israel.  This  is  unfortunate.  Not 
only  does  the  Muskie  bill  involve  too  lit- 
tle aid,  inadequately  administered,  but  it 
denies  aid  to  those  Jews  who  might  chose 
to  relocate  somewhere  other  than  Israel. 
We  must  understand  that  some  Soviet 
Jews  might  wish  to  settle  in  other  na- 
tions—where they  might  have  relatives, 
or  feel  cultural  ties. 

The  Jackson  bill  would  provide  aid  to 
other  nation's  receiving  Jewish  refugees. 
This  is  the  third  reason  why  the  Jackson 
bill  is  superior. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  venerable  American  principle  of  aid 
to  refugees. 

I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  aid  refu- 
gees whose  freedom  has  been  hard  won. 

I  support  both  aid  bills. 

Both  are  better  than  inaction  in  the 
face  of  perhaps  as  many  as  60,000  Jewish 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
original  Jewish  refugee  aid  bill,  S.  3115, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  better  choice.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  act  promptly  on  one 
or  the  other  of  these  bills,  and  that  S. 
3115  will  be  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
Senators. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  BILKING  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  constitu- 
ent recently  sent  me  an  advertising  flyer 
for  a  "money-making  Guide"  entitled 
"Today  Great  Opportunities  for  Getting 
Rich  in  Real  Estate."  This  guide,  pre- 
pared by  an  organization  called  Execu- 
tive Reports  Corp..  purports  to  tell  the 
reader  about  nine  opportunities  In  real 
estate  which  will  "make  thousands  of 
people  rich  beyond  anything  they've  ever 
dreamed  of." 

As  a  man  who  spent  many  years  In  the 
business  world,  I  have  nothing  against 
making  a  proflt.  I  believe  in  the  profit  mo- 
tive, and  I  believe  it  has  helped  to  make 
this  country  great.  All  our  people  benefit 
greatly  from  the  operation  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

But  I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  by 
the  general  tone  and  much  of  the  word- 
ing of  this  advertising  brochure.  The 
message  comes  through  plainly:  If  you 
Play  your  cards  right  and  stay  within  the 
letter— if  not  the  spirit— of  the  law,  then 
you  can  make  thousands  off  of  a  naive 
and  luisuspectlng  public. 


Let  me  quote  some  of  the  more  repug- 
nant passages  from  this  brochure: 

Look  around  you  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood for  small  properties  that  are  loaded 
.  .  .  sites  for  gas  stations,  .  .  .  nursing  homes 
hospitals.  ... 

(H)ere's  the  payoff  that  makes  these  sites 
so  rich  for  anyone  looking  for  fast,  juicy 
profits:  you  can  get  options  on  such  sites 
for  small  sums  and  then  sell  the  property  on 
which  you  have  your  option.  ...  (A  nian) 
can  clean  up  on  site  after  site— handle  a 
string  of  such  proflt  projects — using  very 
limited  funds. 

The  demand  for  apartment  houses  and  of- 
fice buildings  is  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions.  ... 

You'll  want  to  see  how  to  start  this  opera- 
tion right  down  the  block  with  a  small 
"main  street"  office  building  or  a  3-famlly 
apartment  house,  swing  deal  after  deal  and 
grow  rich.  Here's  how  to  pick  "the  cream- 
puffs  from  all  these  spacious,  well-con- 
structed older  buildings— here's  the  trick  of 
giving  them  a  glamor  renovation  to  make 
them  catnip  in  today's  market — how  to  han- 
dle these  projects— with  verv  limited  capital. 
And  then,  to  top  It  all  off.  how  to  get  the 
special  tax  breaks  that  let  you  keep  much 
more  of  these  exciting  profits. 

Any  one  can  get  Into  (remodeling  Individ- 
ual homes) .... 

A  special  Data  Sheet  guides  vou  through 
the  dozen  steps.  You  are  given  hints  that  are 
worth  a  fortune:  the  kind  of  house  to  avoid, 
what  to  rip  off  and  out  of  the  house,  why 
kitchens  and  bathrooms  are  such  big  stuff 
In  the  market,  how  a  couple  of  $3  Improve- 
ments at  the  front  entrance  give  a  red  hot 
first  Impression,  works  wonders 

You  can  build,  say,  a  $100,000  apartment 
house  7,1th  Just  a  few  thousand  dollars  by 
using  Investment  leverage  (other  people's 
money)— and  then  start  Immedlatelv  taking 
the  first  tax  depreciation  (which  pays  money 
right  back  Into  your  pocket) .  And  then  when 
the  time  Is  ripe,  sell  out  at  a  heftv  profit 
which  comes  to  you  as  low-taxed  capital  gain 
(inflation). 

Some  20,000,000  reUred  people  In  America 
are  a  real  estate  operators  dream.  .  .  . 
And   they  have  money!  Thev  are  buying 

into  retirement  communities  right  and  left 

making  the  developers  of  such  communities 
rich. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
these  activities  are  all  ver>'  legal,  but  I 
do  question  the  btisiness  ethics  of  those 
who  would  so  blatantly  urge  other  busi- 
nessmen to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  community  at  large  for 
their  own  personal  gain.  The  get-rich- 
qulck  notions  which  are  being  peddled 
in  this  publication  are  just  an  additional 
reason  why  strong  and  effective  consum- 
er protection  legislation  is  needed  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  brochure  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ExEctmvE  Reports  Corp., 

Engleuood  Cliffs,  NJ. 
(For  the  one  person  In  a  thousand  who  is 

downright  avaricious— determined   to  get 

rich  1  " 

Thi  Nine  Greatest  Opportunfties  roR 
PRorrr  Ever  To  Hit  the  Real  Estate  World 

(A  mighty  once-ln-a-century  conflux  of 
economic  forces— now  ready  to  break  wide 
open — create  a  vast  new  explosion  In  real 
estate  fortunes.) 

Dear  Sir:  If  all  you  want  Is  "a  nice  little 
proflt"  you  can  get  It  almost  anywhere  In 
todays  real  estate  market. 


But  If  j-ou're  out  after  big  money— not 
Just  thousands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  more— here  are  9  opportunities  that  will 
lift  you  right  out  of  your  chair. 

These  9  situations'  are  the  result  of  a 
once-ln-a-century  confluence  of  giant  eco- 
nomic fo.'ces— forces  building  up  explosive 
pressures  on  re.-U  estate  values— now  ready 
to  come  crashing  through— make  thousands 
of  people  rich  beyond  anvthlng  they've  ever 
dreamed  of. 

To  sliow  you  how  to  clean  up— keep  you 
right  on  top  of  these  fast-moving  opportuni- 
ties—we  are  releasing  an  alwavs-up-to-the- 
mlnute  looseleaf  Guide  dealing  exclusively 
with  these  9  situations— the  hottest  money- 
making  Guide  ever  published:  Todays  Great 
Opportunitie.^  for  Getting  Rich  'in  Real 
Estate. 

The  Guide  explains  the  following  9  boom- 
shells  and  tells  Just  what  to  do  about  each— 

•VO.    1.   THE   COMING   BOOM    IN    RAW   ACREAGE 

There's  only  Just  so  much  land— won't  be 
any  more.  Hence  the  greatest  land  squeeze 
in  history  is  on.  Raw  acreage  Is  the  key  to 
new  fortunes.  A  vast  network  of  hlghwavs  Is 
opening  up  the  land  right  and  left  i  making 
500  sirates-lcai:'--piared  acres  worth  $40  000 
$50.000— and  morei.  You  can  buv  a  whole 
tract  of  land  for  a  song  and  have  "it  develop 
into  a  virtual  city- a  farm  can  iie  bought  for 
SlOO  an  ac-e  and  soon  bring  from  $3  000  to 
$4,tX)0  an  acre— a  thousand  acres  of  far  off 
woods  can  swUtly  pay  off  big  for  the  man 
who  .sells  It  to  a  gun  club. 

There  are  6  "gTound  rules"  vou  must  fol- 
low to  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  potenUal 
fonune  In  raw  aceage.  These  ground  rules 
give  >x>u  an  instant  '-in"— enable  vou  vt  fled 
and  pick  up  the  hottest  sites— situations  t.^at 
are  loaded  with  proflt— where  vou  have  Ju^' 
about  everything  going  for  you. 

NO     2    WATCH    FOR    THESE    HOT    ZJTTLE    SPOTS    IN 
VOIR  OW.N   NEIGHBORHOOD 

Look  around  you  in  your  own  neighborhood 
for  s:nal!  properties  that  are  loaded-«ltes 
for  gas  stations— franchise  operations— nurs- 
ing homes— hospitals— post  offices— profes- 
sional buildiues— m-.tels.  The  Guide  gives 
you  a  list  of  «  hat  to  look  for— attributes  that 
can   turn   such   small   sites   into   goldmines 

But  here's  the  payoff  that  makes  these  sites 
so  rich  for  anyone  looking  for  fast,  julcv 
profits:  you  can  pet  options  on  such  sites  fo'r 
small  sums  and  then  sell  the  propertv  on 
which  you  have  your  option.  Here  is  a  bo- 
nanza for  the  man  who  knows  how  to  se'ect 
and  sew  up  these  desirable  plots— and  how 
to  market  them  He  can  clean  up  on  site  after 
site — handle  a  strinc  of  such  profit  projects- 
using  very  limited  funds. 

NO.     3      "EVERTBODY     WANTS     A     SECOND     HOME" 

The  second-home  m.irket  Is  where  the  sec- 
ond-car marKet  was  15  years  &eo  The  week- 
end rush  to  the  country  Is  on  About  two 
hours  from  the  city  is  just  right  fur  second- 
home  acreage  The  big  money  here  lies  not  In 
t;etting  just  a  small  property  for  vour  own 
home—  but  In  latching  on  to  some  "real  acre- 
age 

Be  sure  that  the  land  you  tie  up  has  "the 
four  musts"  for  a  second -home  fortune 
Without  these  attributes  Ifs  Just  country 
pn^pertv  and  it  may  take  vears  to  multiply  n 
price— but  with  'the  four  musts"  It  "can 
quickly  be  transformed  Into  a  proflt  explo. 
sion.  This  whole  field  is  boiling— Liwners  of 
large  second-home  acreage  are  selling  lots 
hand  over  flst  -aiid  operators  who  go  In  for 
selling  the  plot  with  a  home  built  on  it  are 
b;x:'ked  for  months  ahead. 

NO      4     OLtiER     AP.\RTMENT     HOfSES    AND     OFFICK 
BUILDINGS       THE  HOTTEST  ITEM  IN  THE  COVNTRT 

Thf  demand  for  apartment  houses  and  of- 
fice buildings  is  reaching  crisis  proportions 
(few  such  structures  have  been  buUt  in  re- 
cent years  because  of  stiarlng  construction 
co^ts  and  prohibitive  Interest  rates)  ThU 
situation  has  given  rise  to  the  hottest  proflt 
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ponuniiy  you  can  fiad  In  today's  very  hot 
reil    estate    market — ai.d    here    it    is — 

There  are  a  hundred  billion  dollars'  worth 
older  office  buildmgs  and  apartment 
hiuses  now  more  than  20  years  old.  These 
ctnstltute  the  Juiciest  item  m  our  whole 
ec  snomy.  These  buildings  are  ripe  'or  renova- 

m — the  market  for  them  Is  close  to  "break- 
in  g  dc-A'n  the  doors,  ' 

You'll  wan:  to  see  how  to  start  this  opera- 

in  right  doxn  the  block  with  a  small  "mam 

•eet"  office  building  or  a  3-family  apart- 
ment house,  swing  djal  after  deal  and  grow 
ri'ih.  Here's  how  to  pick  "the  creampufTs" 
f r  3m    all    these    spacious,    well-constructed 

ler  bulldmgs — here's  the  trick  of  giving 
tt  em  a  glamor  renovation  to  make  them  cat- 
nip in  todays  market — how  to  handle  these 
pi  ojects  with  very  llm.r.ed  capital.  And  then, 
op  it  all  oS.  how  to  get  the  special  tax 
bileaks  that  let  you  keep  much  more  of  these 
es  Citing  profits. 

N^,   5  ACREAGE  FOR  SUBDIVISION   IS  LOADED   WITH 
PROFIT 

Subdivisions  can  yield  six-figure  profits, 
it  takes  know-ho'.v — for  e:iamp;e.  the 
kiow-how  that  gives  you  your  profit  as  low- 
tax  capital  gam  instead  of  at  high  ordmary 
rates.  This  section  of  the  Guide  delivers 
p<  in:-by-point  directions  all  down  the  line. 

The  first  big  secret  is  getting  a  tract  of 
laid  for  subdivision  that's  big  enough — be- 
f'.j'e    your    development    makes   surrounding 

zd  so  valuable  you  won't  be  able  to  pick  up 
m>re.  Then  you  can  sell  or!  the  land  you've 
be  ugh*  by  the  hundred  acres  m  half-acre 
or  you  can  work  with  a  builder — and 

^an  up  either  way 

Here  is  the  most  valuable  concise  pick- 
ax of  information  on  subdivisions  in  exist- 

ce.  It  opens  the  door  to  the  richest,  most 
ctitlnuo'as  profit  situation  m  the  whole  real 
es:ate    field — from    ho'*-    to    buy    your    hind 

thout   ".showing  your   hand" — how   to   get 

LTted  with  virtually  no  capital — to  the  fine 
pc  mts  on  how  to  market  your  lots. 

NO.    6     REMODEUNC    INDIVIDUAL    HOMES 

•Anyone  can  get  In'o   this  on   Just  about 
y  scale  he  'Aants,  set  up  profits  that  are 

fafct  and  continuous  It's  a  1.  2.  3  setup:  il) 
aa  old  run-down  home,  i  2  i  give  it  a  face 
ig,    i3)    sell  It  or  rent   i:.  But  there's  a 

d*inite  pattern  you  miist  follow  to  clean  up. 
s  all   worked   out   to  a   "T" — the   kind   of 
:jse  to  buy — what  to  do  to  It — how  to  sell 
rent  It. 
A  special   Data  Sheet    guides  you    through 

t'n|B  dozen  steps.  You  are  given  hints  that 
worth  a  fortune:   the  kind  of  house  to 

a'Ajid.  what  to  rip  off  and  out  of  the  house. 
ly  kitchens  and  bathr'Xjms  are  such  big 
Iff  In  this  market,  how  a  couple  of  J3  im- 

pr^verr.en's  at  the  front  entrance  give  a  red 

h(  t  f.rst  Impression,  work  wonders.  There's 
e  point  on  "chooeing  the  worst  home  In  a 

grlod    neighborhood"    that's    priceless.    With 

tills  InTornxatlon  you  can  work  out  a  regular 
mula  of  operations  for  remodeling  house 
:er    house — with    little   capital    and    heady 

pr  jfits. 

Ml}.     ~    BVILD    AN    APARTMENT    HOUSE     I  WITHOtTT 
MONEY  1 

rhiS  Is  the  richest  setup  m  the  whole 
re  il  estate  field — a  perfect  combination  of 
to  lay's  three  big  money  makers— ieipruge, 
dfpreciation  inflation — a  situation  In  which 
til  8  three  combine  to  set  off  a  profit  ex- 
jfcion.  and  ail  of  it  virtually  out  of  nothing. 
!fou  can  build,  say.  a  »100.000  apartment 
vise  with  just  a  few  tiiousand  dollars  by 
u^ng  investment  leverage  i  other  people's 
m^neyi — and  then  start  immediately  taking 
the  fast  tax  depreciation  i  which  puts  money 
ht  back  Into  your  p'jcket »  And  then  when 
!  time  Is  ripe,  sell  oat  at  a  hefty  profit 
Ich  comes  to  you  as  low-taxed  capital 
n   'Inflation;. 


"Nothing  is  so  Juicy   as   this  triple  play— 
th»  hottest   play   In   real  estate   today.   And 


It's  all  spelled  out  for  you  in  the  Guide — 
with  worked-out  examples  for  you  to  fol- 
low— from  finding  the  site  to  completing  the 
sale. 

NO.     8    RETIREMENT    COMMUNITIES 

Some  20,000.000  retired  people  in  America 
are  a  real  estate  operator's  dream.  But  don't 
follow  the  general  Ideas  about  them  that 
most  people  have.  Most  senior  citizens  don't 
want  to  move  away — they  want  to  stay  near 
their  old  homes — and  want  a  "country  club 
seuip  '  without  the  chores  of  a  regular  house. 

And  they  have  money!  They  are  buying 
into  retirement  communities  right  and  left — 
making  the  developers  of  such  cominunltie.s 
rich. 

But  the  pattern  for  this  explosive  success 
15  so  much  diSerent  from  what  you'd  ex- 
pect— and  the  Guide  gives  you  the  exciting 
lowdown:  where  lo  locate  your  community — 
how  much  to  charge  for  homes  In  one  of 
these  Home  'Villages — the  special  features 
that  make  it  duck  soup  for  senior  citizens 
1  it's  a  dozen  of  these  senior-citizens'  special 
features  that  do  the  trick). 

NO     9   HOW   TO    PROFIT   FROM   AMERICA'S   RECREA- 
TIONAL   BINGE 

The  implication  In  America's  sporting 
binge — in  terms  of  real  estate  profits — Is 
enormou.5.  Twelve  acres  for  a  golf  driving 
range  can  give  king  sized  profits  on  a  small 
investment — and  give  you  current  Income 
right  off  the  bat  while  the  value  of  your 
land  along-the-road  multiplies. 

Today  the  whole  recreational  field  is  Jump- 
ing with  activity — from  camp  sites  to  rod  and 
gun  clubs — from  tennis  to  marinas — from 
target  ranges  to  Par-3  golf  (there's  even  the 
excr.lng  setup  of  a  ■•waterfront  driving 
range " i . 

But  here.  too.  know-how  Is  king  and  with 
this  Guide  you  are  led  unerringly  to  the  top 
dozen  opportunities  In  this  seething  recrea- 
tion field. 

The  above  9  situations  are  the  hottest 
opportunities  In  today's  hot  real  estate 
setup — 9  sltuation.5  that  will  soon  be  making 
waves  in  a  flood  of  activity  Inundating  every 
town,  city  and  countryside  In  America. 

If  the  Guide  did  nothing  more  than  point 
out  these  9  opportunities.  It  would  be  worth 
a  fortune — but  It  does  much  more: 

It  keeps  you  right  up  to  the  minute  in  each 
in.stanre  with  monthly  Action  Reports  and 
new  pages — .shows  Just  what  steps  to  take  In 
order  to  clean  up.  All  of  this  continuous 
wealth-butldlng  help  is  written  in  clear  style 
by  ERC's  top  buislness  editors.  In  consulta- 
tion with  experienced  specialists  In  these 
fields — and  comes  to  >ou  for  less  than  24i: 
a  day — Itself  a  tax-deductible  expense. 

Today's  real  estate  market  Is  so  rich  it 
fnakes  the  potential  in  other  fields  seem 
small  potatctes  Indeed,  The  biggest  fortunes 
In  the  past  have  been  real  estate  fortunes. 
The  vast  new  fortunes  now  to  come  In  Amer- 
ica will  >)e  real  estate  fortunes.  Here's  your 
chance  lo  make  It  big  in  the  next  5  years — 
the  hottest  period  the  real  estate  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Simply  return  the  enclosed  postfree  Reser- 
vation Card  Prompt  action  brings  an 
Extra  Bonus:  the  Action  Reports  and 
new  pages  free  to  April  1,  1972.  So  mall  the 
card  today.  We'll  do  the  rest. 
Sincerely. 

EowAnD  R.  Carlton. 
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INEQUITIES  IN  PRESENT  FORM 
OF    TAXATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ail  well  aware  of  the  need  to  eliminate 
the  inequities  of  our  present  form  of  tax- 
ation. To  this  end  I  wish  to  offer,  for  the 
full  consideration  of  the  S<*nate,  the  re- 
marks of  a  respected  Maryland  citizen, 
John  A.  Whitney,  on  the  subject  of  the 


property  tax,  which  add  to  the  growing 
national  debate  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Whitney's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John   A.   Whitney, 
Bethesda.  Md.,  February  10.  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Subject:  Property  Tax 

Dear  Mac:  I  have  read  with  interest  >x)ur 
recent  Capitol  Comment  on  the  property  tax, 
printed  In  some  of  the  local  Montgomery 
County  papers.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
few  brief  comments,  which  you  can  add  to 
the  material  you  collected  at  your  recent 
hearings. 

I  am  not  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  prop- 
erty tax.  It  is  too  regressive  and  grows  too 
slowly  to  be  satisfactory  as  a  nearly  com- 
plete supporting  base  for  local  government. 
Fortunately  in  Maryland  we  have  moved 
away  from  much  dependence  by  authorizing 
local  income  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
responsible  person  who  advocates  getting  rid 
of  the  property  tax,  so  far  as  real  property 
is  concerned.  Real  estate  has  been  subject  to 
the  tax  long  enough  that  it  is  built  Into  the 
capitalization.  Furthermore,  local  govern- 
ments depend  rather  heavily  on  taxation  of 
business  property  to  support  the  services 
needed  by  residents.  Rather,  the  aim  should 
be  to  try  to  stablll2;e  property  tax  rates  to 
avoid  accentuating  the  inequities  of  the  tax 
and  to  foster  the  fulfillment  of  reasonable  ex- 
pectations So  our  goal  should  be  to  find  an 
alternative  to  increases  In  the  property  t.ax 
rate,  not  an  alternative  to  the  property  tax 
as  such. 

Our  search  for  other  methods  of  raising 
large  amounts  of  revenue  does  not  require 
great  study.  There  are  three  and  only  three 
types  of  broad  based  taxation:  Income,  sales, 
and  property — gross  receipts  and  value 
added  being  akin  to  the  sales  tax.  All  the 
other  types  of  taxation  available  to  local 
governments,  sometimes  referted  to  as 
nuisance  taxes,  are  peripheral  to  the  central 
question  of  how  local  governments  should  be 
financed.  Thus  the  Impediment  to  the  use 
by  local  governments  of  more  equitable  and 
faster  growing  taxes  lies  simply  In  the  pro- 
hlbl'lon  by  most  states  of  the  imposition  of 
local  sales  and  Income  taxes.  Nothing  would 
do  more  to  stimulate  local  responsibility  for 
self  government  than  the  repeal  or  relaxa- 
tion of  these  prohibitions. 

It  Is  distinctly  anomalous  to  suggest  that 
the  solution  to  local  fiscal  problems  Is  a  new 
federal  tax.  On  the  contrary,  the  single  fact 
that  most  inhibits  greater  state  and  local  use 
of  income  taxation  Is  the  relatively  high 
level  of  existing  federal  Income  tax  rates.  So, 
while  revenue  sharing  In  various  forms  con- 
tinues to  pend.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
Congress  has  already  enacted  In  1969  and 
1971  the  kind  of  revenue  sharing  that  Is  most 
conductive  to  Increased  assumption  of  state 
and  local  responsibility — namely,  reduction 
of  taxes.  This  Is  also  the  kind  of  revenue 
.sharing  that  is  most  favorable  to  a  state  like 
Maryland.  The  state  and  local  governments 
can  now  pick  up  these  reductions  without  in- 
creasing the  overall  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

A  particularly  troublesome  aspect  of  a  pro- 
posed federal  tax  would  be  Its  distribution. 
The  distribution  would  undoubtedly  be  un- 
favorable to  Maryland,  which  would  pay  in 
substantially  more  than  it  would  get  back. 
That  Is  not  the  kind  of  help  we  need.  Par- 
ticularly omlnouB  Is  the  suggestion  that 
conditions  would  be  put  on  the  grants  to  the 
local  governments,  such  as  having  to  reduce 
their     property     taxes     by     an     equivalent 


amount  in  order  to  qualify  for  their  entitle- 
ment. This  would  seem  to  be  unenforceable 
after  the  first  year,  since  the  local  govern- 
ments could  then  proceed  to  raise  their  taxes 
back  up  again  as  much  as  they  wanted  to; 
or,  -worse,  it  would  require  all  local  govern- 
ments to  submit  their  budgets  to  a  federal 
agency  for  review  and  approval  In  order  to 
demonstrate  their  compliance  with  the  fed- 
eral condition.  Surely  this  Is  not  the  way  to 
strengthen  local  government. 

In  conclusion  then,  what  we  need  Is  greater 
authority  for  the  local  governments  to  solve 
their  own  problems,  rather  than  for  central 
levels  of  government  to  attempt  to  solve 
them  and  provide  handouts.  In  Maryland  our 
county  governments  are  dependent  on  the 
property  tax  more  than  they  would  like  to 
be,  solely  because  state  law  discriminates  In 
favor  of  their  use  of  the  property  tax.  The 
state  trusts  the  counties  to  impose  property 
tax  at  an  unlimited  rate,  income  tax  at  a 
strictly  limited  rate,  and  no  sales  tax  at 
all.  Up  until  last  year,  some  of  the  coun- 
ties had  unused  sales  tax  authority,  but  the 
Legislature  took  It  away  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor.  Surely  this  does  not  foster  local 
responsibility. 

When  you  are  advising  the  President  on 
the  Ingredients  of  his  forthcoming  plan.  I 
wish  you  would  bring  these  considerations 
to  his  attention  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  who  are  putting  his  plan  together. 
If  you  think  It  would  be  helpful,  I  would  be 
happy  to  meet  with  you  and  dlsctiss  the 
mattter  in  greater  depth.  I  applaud  your 
interest  In  this  important  subject  and  would 
be  glad  to  help  In  any  way  possible. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

John  A.  Whitnet. 


SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Save  Your  Vision  Week,  by  au- 
thority of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
pa.ssed  in  December  1963. 

Save  Your  Vision  Week  was  instituted 
by  the  American  Optometric  Association 
in  1937.  as  a  method  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  all  Americans  to  the  need  for 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  hu- 
man vision.  Over  the  years,  this  special 
event  served  the  Nation  well  by  provid- 
ing an  occasion  when  all  of  us  could  be 
reminded  of  the  need  for  professional 
vision  care  as  a  preventive  measure 
against  blindness  and  for  correction  of 
tliose  vision  problems  detected  in  the 
course  of  a  complete  \1sual  analysis. 

Hopefully,  my  remarks  will  further 
serve  to  hlglHight  the  importance  of 
good  vision  in  society  today.  The  safety 
and  well  being  of  our  senior  citizens,  the 
learning  ability  of  our  youngsters,  and 
the  productivity  of  working  Americans 
all  depend  directly  upon  visual  perform- 
ance. 

I  find  it  especially  appropriate  to  re- 
mind my  fellow  colleagues  and  all  Amer- 
icans of  the  importance  of  this  special 
observation.  The  American  Optometric 
Association,  a  federation  representing 
the  associations  or  societies  of  all  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
headquartered  In  my  home  State  of  Mis- 
souri. It  is  equally  appropriate  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  remind  Ameri- 
cans of  this  event,  because  in  June  the 
American  Optometric  Association  will 
begin  a  year  long  celebration  of  its  75th 
year  of  service  to  the  public,  with  presen- . 
tation  of  its  annual  congress  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


I  join  in  urging  all  Americans  to 
learn  more  about  their  eyes  and  the 
symptoms  of  vision  problems,  and  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  assure  for 
themselves  and  their  families  a  lifetime 
of  useful  vision.  At  the  same  time,  I 
salute  the  professional  vision  care  prac- 
titioners of  America — optometrists  and 
ophthalmologists  alike — for  their  skill 
and  dedication  in  providing  an  impor- 
tant primary  health  service  to  citizens 
of  all  ages. 


INTEGRATION  AND  BUSING 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days,  two  of  the  Nation's  most  intelli- 
gent journals,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Commentary  magazine,  have  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  the  Nation 
by  raising  the  level  of  debate  about  bus- 
ing. 

The  March  issue  of  Commentary  con- 
tains an  article  by  the  distinguished 
Harvard  educator.  Prof.  Nathan  Glazer. 
His  article  is  entitled  "Is  Busing  Neces- 
sary?" I  think  all  Senators  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  answer  Professor  Glazer 
gives  to  this  question. 

The  same  issue  of  Commentary  con- 
tains an  essay  by  editor  Norman  Pod- 
horetz  commenting  on  Professor  Glazer's 
article.  The  title  of  this  essay  is  "School 
Integration  and  Liberal  Opinion."  I 
think  all  Senators  wUl  be  interested  in 
Mr.  Podhoretz's  conclusions. 

Friday's  Wall  Street  Journal  contains 
an  editorial  commenting  upon  Professor 
Glazer's  article.  And  that  edition  of  the 
Journal  also  contamed  relevant  excerpts 
from  Chief  Justice  Berger's  opinion  for 
a  imanimous  Court  in  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  important  items  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  Busing  Necessary? 
(By  Nathan  Glaz«r) 
It  is  the  fate  of  any  social  reform  In  the 
United  States — perhaps  anywhere — that,  in- 
stituted by  enthusiasts,  men  of  vision,  poli- 
ticians, statesmen.  It  is  soon  put  Into  the 
keeping  of  full-time  professionals.  This  has 
two  consequences.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Job  is  done  well.  The  enthusiasts  move  on  to 
new  causes  while  the  professionals  continue 
working  in  the  area  of  reform  left  behind 
by  public  attention.  But  there  is  a  second 
consequence.  The  professionals,  concentrat- 
ing e.xcluslvely  on  their  area  of  reform,  may 
become  more  and  more  remote  from  public 
opinion,  and  Indeed  from  common  sense. 
They  end  up  at  a  point  that  seems  perfectly 
logical  and  necessary  to  them— but  which 
seems  perfectly  outrageous  to  almost  even-- 
one  else.  This  Is  the  story  of  school  desegre- 
gation In  the  United  States. 

For  ten  years  after  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  Brown,  little  was  done  to  deseg- 
regate the  schools  of  the  South.  But  profes- 
sionals were  at  work  on  the  problem.  The 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  continued  to 
bring  case  after  case  Into  court  to  circumvent 
the  endless  forms  of  resistance  to  a  full  and 
complete  desegregation  of  the  dual  school 
systems  of  the  South.  The  federal  courts,  hav- 
ing started  on  this  Journey  in  1954,  beoame 
educated  In  all  the  techniques  of  subterfuge 
and  evasion,  and  in  their  methodical  way 
struck  them  down  one  by  one.  The  federal 


executive  establishment,  reluctant  to  enter 
the  battle  of  school  desegregation,  became 
more  and  more  involved. 

The  critical  moment  came  with  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  In  1964,  In  the  wake 
of  the  as.sasslnatlon  of  a  President  and  the 
exposure  on  television  of  the  violent  lengths 
to  which  Southern  government  would  go  la 
denying  constitutional  rights  to  Negroes  Un- 
der Title  rv  of  the  Civii  Rights  .^ct,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  could  bring  suits  against 
school  districts  maintaining  segregation  Un- 
der -ntle  VI,  no  federal  funds  under  anv  pro- 
gram were  to  go  to  districts  that  practiced 
segregation.  With  the  passage  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1965, 
which  made  large  federal  funds  available  to 
schools,  the  club  of  federal  withdrawal  of 
funds  became  effective.  In  the  Depa.rtment  of 
Justice  and  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  bureaucracies  rapidly 
grew  up  to  enforce  the  law  Desegregation  no 
longer  progressed  painfully  from  test  case  to 
test  case,  endlessly  appealed.  It  moved  rap- 
idly as  every  school  district  In  the  South  was 
required  to  comp:y  with  federal  requirements. 
HEW's  guidelines  for  compliance  steadily 
tightened.  a.i  the  South  roared  and  the  North 
remamea  relaiiveJy  indifferent.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  HEW,  and  the  federal  courts 
moved  m  tandem  What  the  courts  declared 
was  segregation  be.:ame  what  HE^W  declared 
was  segregation.  After  1969,  when  the  Su- 
p.-eme  Court  ordered,  against  the  new  admin- 
istration's opposition,  the  inunedlate  Imple- 
mentation of  desegregation  plans  In  Missis- 
sippi, no  further  delay  was  to  be  allowed. 

The  federal  government  and  Its  agencies 
were  under  continual  attack  by  the  civil- 
rights  organizations  for  an  attitude  of  mod- 
eration m  the  enforcement  of  both  court 
orders  and  legal  requirements.  Nevertheless. 
as  compare<<  with  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
years  1954  to  1964.  the  years  since  1964  have 
seen  an  astonishing  speeding-up  in  the 
process  of  desegregating  the  schools  of  the 
South. 

Writing  during  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1968.  Gary  Orfleld,  in  his  massive  study. 
The  Reconstruction  of  Southern  Education 
stated: 

"To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  sodal 
transform.uion  In  the  South  since  1964,  that 
portrait  of  hate  |of  black  students  walking 
into  Little  Rock  High  School  under  the 
protection  of  paratroopers'  bayonets]  must  be 
compared  to  a  new  linage  of  tense  but  peace- 
ful change  Even  in  the  st.ignaiit  red  clay 
wunties  m  rural  backwaters,  where  racial 
attitudes  have  not  changed  much  for  a  cen- 
tury, dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  black  chil- 
dren have  recently  crossed  rigid  caste  lines  to 
enter  white  schools.  Counties  with  well- 
attended  Ku  Klux  Klan  cross-bumlngs  have 
seen  the  novel  and  amazing  spectacle  of 
Negro  teiichers  instructing  white  classes.  It 
has  been  a  social  transmutation  more  pro- 
found and  rapid  than  any  other  In  peacetime 
-American  history. 

"This  is  a  revolution  whoee  manifesto 
Is  a  court  decision  and  whose  heroes  are  bu- 
reaucrats. Judges,  and  clvU-rtghts  law- 
yers,  .   .   ." 

Mr.  Orfield  thought  it  was  all  coming  to  an 
end  With  Nixon  attacking  the  guidelines  that 
had  brought  such  progress,  and  with  the 
civll-rlghts  coalition  coming  apart  In  the  fires 
of  the  cities  of  the  North.  Mr.  Orfleld  wrote. 
"A  clear  electoral  verdict  against  racial  re- 
conciliation (that  is.  the  election  of  Mr. 
Nixon]  could  mean  that  the  episode  of  the 
school  guidelines  may  recede  into  history  as 
an  Interesting  but  futile  experimeiu  '  Mr 
Orfield  underestimated  the  bureaucrats  the 
courts,  and  the  overall  .Anierican  commJt- 
iiient  to  the  desetrregatlon  of  Southern 
schcKils  While  Mr  Nixon's  apfx)!ntees  were 
suffering  the  same  abuse  as  Mr.  Johnson's 
beiure  them  for  Insufficient  zeal,  the  de- 
segregation of  the  racially  divided  school  sys- 
tems of  the  South  proceeded    Thus  the  Dl- 
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hen  school  opened  In.  the  fall  of  1968, 
18   per   cent   of    the   2.9   million   Negro 
n    In    the    Southern    states    attended 
3  which  were  predominantly  white  in 
student  enrollments.  In  the  fall  of  1970, 
figure   had   more   than   doubled   to   39 
:ent  .  .  .  [andj  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
ng      100      per-cent      blaclc      schools 
.  from  68  per  cent  to  14  per  cent. 
1968,    almost    no    districts    composed    of 
ty  Negro    i  and  other  minority)    chll- 
we're  the  subject  of  federal  enforcement 
>n    It  was  thought  .  .  .  that  the  limited 
of  governm.ent  ought  to  be  focused 
arily  on  the  districts  which  had  a  ma- 
of   white   pupils,    where   the   greatest 
at:onal  gain^  might  be  made,  and  where 
desegregation    was    not    as   likely    to 
white  pupils  to  flee  the  system.  .  .  . 
cent  of  ail  the  Negro  children  In  the 
live  in  [such]  systems.  .  .  .  Obviously, 
greater  the  amount  of  desegregation  In 
uy  black  districts,  the  fewer  will  be  the 
of  black  children  .  .  .  who  will  be 
ted  as  "desegregated"  under  a  standard 
measures  only  those  minority  children 
attend  majority  white  schools. 
:i  order  to  account  for  this  recent  anom- 
lEW  has  begun  to  extract  from  Its  figures 
umber  of  minority  children  who  live  in 
y  white  districts  and  who  attend  mostly 
"  schools.  Last  year,   approximately   54 
nt  of  the  Negro  children  in  the  South 
live  m  such  districts  attended  majority 
schools.  Conversely,  nearly  40  per  cent 
2.3  million  white  children  who  live  in 
black  (or  minority)  districts  now  at- 
"mostly  black   (or  minority)    schools."' 
ere  has  been  further  progress  since,  and 
uses  as  the  measure  the  number  of 
going  to  schools  with  a  majority  of 
children,  the  South  is  now  considerably 
integrated  than  the  North, 
the  desegregation  of  schools  Is  once 
the  most  d.vislve  of  American  domestic 
Two  large  points  of  view  can  be  dis- 
as  to  how  this  has  happened.  To  the 
rs  and  professionals  who  have  fought 
hard  fight — the  civil-rights  lawyers,  the 
rights    organizations,    the    government 
fils,   the   judges — the   right   is   far   from 
and   even   to   review   the   statistics   of 
may  seem  an  act  of  treason  in  the 
against  evil.   Indeed,   if  one   is  t-o  take 
ir.ted  supporters  of  civil  rights  at  their 
there  is  nothing  to  celebrate,  A  year 
he  Civil  Right*  Commission,  the  Inde- 
nt agency  created  by  the  Civil  Rights 
1957  to  review  the  state  of  civil  rights, 
the  go-.emment  in  a  missive  report 
;he    clvil     rights    enforcement    efforts. 
by  a  realistic  standard  of  results. 
In  ending  inequity  has  been  disap- 
Ing.  ...  In  nxaiiy  areas  In  which  civil- 
laws    afford    pervasive    legal    protec- 
ucatlon.  employment,  housing — dls- 
on  persists,  and  the  goal  of  equal 
unity  is  far  from  achievement."  And 
eport   sums   up  the   gloomy   picture  of 
em  Echoc!   segregation,   16  years  after 
"Despite  some  progTe.=.s  in  Southern 
desegregation  .      .  a  substantial  ma- 
of  black  school  children  In  the  South 
attend   segregated   schools."  »  Presuma- 
en.  when  a  rnajorltv  of  Negro  children 
schools  In  which  whites  were  the 
ty,    success    by    one    measure    should 
been  reported.  But  In  Its  follow-up  re- 
one  year  later,  this  measure  of  success 
uthern    sc-iO^l    deseeree^tlon    wa.s    not 
mentioned     The    clvll-rlehts    enforce- 
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=  iH  Inequality  in  Education.  Center  for 
Law  and  Education.  Harvard  University, 
Aug    5.  1971. 
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ment  effort  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  given  a  low  "maiglmil"  score  for  No- 
vember 1970  (out  of  four  possibilities." 
"poor,"  "marginal."  "adequate."  and  "good"), 
is  showii  as  naving  regressed  to  an  even 
lower  "marginal"  score  by  May  1971,  after 
HEW's  most  successful  year  In  advancing 
school  Integration! 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  civil -rights 
advocates,  desegregation  as  such  In  the 
South  is  receding  as  a  focus  of  attention.  A 
second  generation  of  problems  has  come  in- 
creasingly to  the  fore;  dismissal  or  demotion 
of  black  school  principals  and  teachers  as 
integration  proErresse.s  and  their  jobs  are  to 
be  given  to  whites:  expulsions  of  black  stu- 
dents for  disciplinary  reasons;  the  use  of 
provocative  symbols  (the  Confederate  flag, 
the  singing  of  "Dixie"  i:  segregation  wltliin 
individual  schocls  based  on  tests  and  ability 
grouping;  and  the  rise  of  private  schools  In 
which  wliltes  can  escape  desegregation. 

But  alongside  these  new  Issues,  there  is  the 
reality  that  the  blacks  of  the  North  and  West 
are  also  segregated,  not  to  mention  the 
Puerto  Rlcans.  Mexican  Americans,  and  oth- 
ers. The  clvU-rlghts  movement  sees  that  mi- 
norities are  concentrated  in  schools  that  may 
be  all  or  largely  minority,  sees  an  enormous 
agenda  of  desegregation  before  it.  and  can- 
not pause  to  consider  a  success  which  is  al- 
ready in  Its  mind  paltry  and  Inconclusive. 
The  struggle  must  still  be  fought,  as  bitterly 
as  ever. 

There  Is  a  second  point  of  view  as  to  why 
desegregation,  despite  its  apparent  success,  is 
no  success.  This  is  the  Southern  point  of 
view,  and  now  li;creasingly  the  Northern 
point  of  view.  It  argues  that  a  legitimate, 
moral,  and  Con.=itltutlonaI  effort  to  eliminate 
the  unconstitutional  separation  of  the  races 
■  most  Southerners  now  agree  with  this  Judg- 
ment of  Brown] .  has  been  turned  into  some- 
thing else — an  intrusive,  costly,  painful,  and 
futile  effort  to  regroup  the  races  in  educa- 
tion by  elaborate  transportation  schemes. 
The  Southern  Congressmen  who  for  so  long 
tried  to  get  others  to  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints now  watch  with  grim  satisfaction  the 
agonies  of  Northern  Congressmen  faced  with 
the  crisis  of  mandatory,  court-Imposed  trans- 
p:)rtatlon  for  desegregation.  On  the  night  of 
November  4,  1971,  as  a  de.sperat«  House  passed 
amendment  after  am.endment  In  a  futile  ef- 
fort to  stop  busing.  Congressman  Edwards 
of  Alabama  said ; 

"Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  come  as  a  shock 
to  some  of  my  coUeagties.  I  am  opposing  this 
amendment.  I  wUl  tell  you  why.  I  look  at  It 
from  a  rather  cold  standpoint.  We  are  busing 
all  over  the  First  District  of  Alabama,  as  far 
as  you  can  Imagine,  Buses  are  evervwhere  .  .  . 
people  say  to  me.  'How  In  the  world  are  we 
ever  going  to  stop  this  madness:''  I  say.  Tt 
will  stop  the  day  it  starts  taking  place  across 
the  country,  in  the  North,  in  the  East.  In  the 
West,  and  yes.  even  in  Michigan.'  " 

And  indeed,  one  of  the  amendments  had 
been  offered  by  Michigan  Congressmen,  long- 
time supporters  of  desegregation,  because 
•A-hat  had  been  decreed  for  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina.  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  endless  other 
Southern  cities  was  now  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming law  in  Detroit  and  its  suburbs. 

As  a  massive  wave  of  antagonism  to  trans- 
portation for  desegregati'in  sweeps  the  coun- 
try, the  libera!  Congressmen  and  Democratic 
Presidential  aspirants  who  have  for  so  long 
fought  for  desegregation  ask  them-selves 
'A'hether  there  is  any  third  point  of  view: 
whether  they  must  Join  with  the  activists 
who  say  that  the  struggle  Is  endless  and  they 
must  not  flag,  even  now;  or  whether  they 
must  Join  with  the  Southerners.  To  stand 
with  the  courts  in  their  latest  decisions  Is. 
for  liberal  Congressmen,  political  suicide.  A 
Gallup  survey  last  October  revealed  that  76 
per  cent  of  resjxindenta  opposed  busing,  al- 
most as  many  In  the  East  (71  per  cent) ,  Mid- 
west (77  per  cent),  and  West  (72  per  cent), 
as  In  the  South  (82  per  cent);  a  majority  of 


Muikie  supporters  (65  per  cent)  as  well  as 
a  majority  of  Nixon  supporters  (85  per  cent). 
Even  more  blacks  opposed  busing  than  sup- 
port it  (47  to  45  per  cent).  But  if  to  stand 
with  the  further  extension  to  all  the  North- 
ern cities  and  suburbs  of  transportation  for 
cle.^egregatlon  is  suicide,  how  can  the  liberal 
Congressmen  Join  with  the  South  and  with 
what  they  view  as  Northern  bigotry  in  op- 
posing busing':'  Is  there  a  third  position, 
something  which  responds  to  the  wave  of 
frustration  at  court  orders,  and  which  does 
liot  mean  the  abandonment  of  hope  for  an 
integrated  society? 

How  have  we  come  from  a  great  national 
e.Tort  to  repair  a  monstrous  wrong  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  sense  of  right  of  great 
nuajorittes  is  offended  by  policies  which  seem 
continuous  with  that  once  noble  effort?  In 
order  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  clear  on  how  the  Southern  Issue  be- 
came a  national  Issue. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of   1964.   the  first   attempt  of  the  South   to 
respond  to  the  ma-ssive  federal  effort  to  im- 
pose desegregation  upon  It  was  "freedom  of 
choice."  There  still  existed  the  black  schools 
and  the  white  schools  of  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem.   But    now    whites    could    go    to    black 
schools  (none  did)   and  the  blacks  could  go 
to   white  schools    (few   dared).  It   was   per- 
fectly clear  that  throughout  the  South  "free- 
dom of  choice"  was  a  means  of  maintaining 
the  dual  school  system.  In  1966  HEW  began 
the  process  of  demanding  statistical   proof 
that   substantially   more   blacks   were   going 
to  school  with  whites  each  year.  The  screw 
■.vas   tightened   regularly,  by  the  courts   and 
HEW,  and  finally,  in  1968,  the  Supreme  Court 
t'ave  the  coup  de  grace,  insisting  that  dual 
school    systems    be    eliminated    completely. 
There   must    henceforth    be    no    identifiable 
black  schools  and  white  schools,  only  schools. 
But   one  major  issue  remained  as  far  as 
statistical  desegregation  was  concerned;  the 
large  cities  of  the  South.  For  the  fact   was 
that  the  degree  of  segregation  In  the  blg-clty 
S<-JUthern  schools  was  by  now  no  longer  sim- 
ply attributable  to  the  dual  school  systems 
they,  too,  had  once  maintained;  in  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  these  schools  had  even  been 
"satisfactorily"    (by   some    federal    or   court 
standard)    desegregated   years  before.   What 
did  it  mean  to  say  that  their  dual  school  sys- 
tems must  also  be  dismantled  "forthwith"? 
Contrast,  as  a  concrete  Instance,  the  case 
of  rural  New  Kent  County  in  Virginia,  where 
the   Supreme   Court   declared   In    1968   that 
"freedom  of  choice"  would  not  be  accepted 
as  a  means  of  desegregating  a  dual  school 
system.  Blacks  and  whites  lived  throughout 
the  country.  There  were  two  schools,  the  his- 
toric   black   school    and   the   historic    white 
-chool.    Under    "freedom    of    choice,"    some 
bLacks   attended   the   white  school,  and   no 
whites  attended  the  black  school.  There  was 
a  simple  solution  to  desegregation,  here  and 
throughout  the  rural  and  small-town  South, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  insisted  In  1968,  four- 
teen years  after  Brown,  that  the  school  sys- 
tems adopt  it:  to  draw  a  line  which  simply 
made  two  .school  districts,  one  for  the  former 
black  school,  and  one  for  the  former  white 
.school,   and   to  require  all   children  in  one 
district,  white  and  black,  to  attend  the  for- 
mer black  school,   and   all   children   In   the 
other,  white  and  black,  to  attend  the  former 
white  school. 

But  what  now  of  Charlotte.  Mobile,  Nash- 
ville, and  Norfolk?  To  draw  geographical  lines 
around  the  schools  of  these  cities,  which  had 
been  done,  meant  that  many  white  schools 
remained  all  white,  and  many  black  schools 
remained  all  black.  Some  schools  that  had 
been  "desegregated"  In  the  past — that  Is  had 
experienced  some  mix  of  black  and  white — 
had  already  become  "resegregated" — that  la, 
largely  black  or  all  black  as  a  result  of  popu- 
lation movements  rather  than  any  official 
action. 
If  there  were  to  be  no  black  schools  and 
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no  white  schools  In  the  city,  one  thing  at 
least  was  necessary:  massive  transportation 
of  the  children  to  achieve  a  proper  mix. 
There  was  no  solution  \n  the  form  of  geo- 
graphical zoning. 

But  If  this  was  the  case.  In  what  way  was 
their  situation  different  from  that  of  North- 
ern cities?  In  only  one  respect:  the  Southern 
cities  had  once  had  dual  school  systems,  and 
the  Northern  cities  had  not.  (Even  this  was 
not  necessarily  a  decisive  difference,  for  cities 
outside  the  Old  South  had  also  maintained 
dual  systems  until  1954.  Indiana  had  a  law 
permitting  them  until  the  late  1940's,  and 
other  cities  had  maintained  dual  systems 
somewhat  earlier.)  Almost  everything  else 
was  the  same.  The  dynamics  of  population 
change  were  the  same.  Blacks  moved  Into 
the  central  city,  whites  moved  out  to  the 
suburbs.  Blacks  were  concentrated  In  cer- 
tain areas,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  formal  or 
Informal  residential  discrimination,  past  or 
present,  economic  incapacity,  and  taste,  and 
these  areas  of  black  population  became  larger 
and  larger,  making  full  desegregation  by  con- 
tiguous geographical  zoning  Impossible.  Even 
the  political  structures  of  Southern  and 
Northern  cities  were  becoming  more  alike. 
Southern  blacks  were  voting,  liberal  candi- 
dates appealed  to  them.  Southern  blacks  sat 
on  city  councils  and  school  boards.  If  one 
required  the  full  desegregation  of  Southern 
cities  by  busing,  then  why  should  one  not 
require  the  full  desegregation  of  Northern 
cities  by  busing? 

Busing  has  often  been  denounced  as  a  false 
Issue.  Until  busing  was  decreed  for  the  de- 
segregation of  Southern  cities.  It  was.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again,  buses 
In  the  South  regularly  carried  black  children 
past  white  schools  to  ijlack  schools,  and  white 
children  past  black  schools  to  white  schools. 
When  "freedom  of  choice"  failed  to  achieve 
desegregation  and  geographical  zoning  was 
Imposed,  busing  sometimes  actually  declined. 
In  any  case,  when  the  school  systems  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  buses  for  blacks 
and  buses  for  whites,  certainly  the  busing 
system  became  more  efficient.  After  1970,  bus- 
ing for  desegregation  replaced  the  busing  for 
segregation. 

But  this  was  not  true  when  busing  came 
to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  many  other 
cities  of  the  South.  In  1971,  after  the  key 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  City  of  Charlotte  Is  64  square  mUes. 
larger  than  Washington,  D.C.,  but  It  Is  a  part 
of  Mecklenburg  County,  with  which  It  forms 
a  single  school  district  of  550  square  miles, 
which  Is  almost  twice  the  size  of  New  York 
City.  Many  other  Southern  cities  (Mobile, 
Nashville,  Tampa)  also  form  part  of  excep- 
tionally large  school  districts.  While  29  per 
cent  of  the  schoolchildren  of  Mecklenburg 
County  are  black,  almost  all  live  In  Charlotte. 
Owing  to  the  size  of  the  county,  24,000  of 
84,500  children  were  bused,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  children  to  schools  beyond  walk- 
ing distance.  School  zones  were  formed  geo- 
graphically, and  the  issue  was,  could  all- 
black  and  all-white  schools  exist  In  Mecklen- 
burg County,  if  a  principle  of  neighborhood 
school  districting  meant  they  would  be  so 
constituted? 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  they  cotUd  not, 
and  transportation  could  be  used  to  elimi- 
nate black  and  white  schools.  The  Court  did 
not  argue  that  there  was  a  segregative  Intent 
In  the  creation  of  geographical  zones — or 
that  there  was  not — and  referred  to  only  one 
piece  of  evidence  suggesting  and  effort  to 
maintain  segregation,  free  transfer.  There 
are  situations  In  which  free  transfer  Is  used 
by  white  children  to  get  out  of  mostly  black 
schools,  but  If  this  had  been  the  problem, 
the  Court  could  have  required  a  majorlty- 
to-minorlty  transfer  only  (In  which  one  can 
only  transfer  from  a  school  In  which  one's 
race  is  a  majority,  and  to  a  school  in  which 
one's  race  Is  a  minority),  as  Is  often  stipu- 


lated in  desegregation  plans.  Instead  the 
Court  approved  a  plan  which  Involved  the 
busing  of  some  20.000  additional  children. 
some  for  distances  of  up  to  15  miles,  from 
the  center  of  the  city  to  the  outer  limits  of 
the  county,  and  vice  versa. 

Two  Implications  of  the  decision  remain 
uncertain,  but  they  may  lead  to  a  reorga- 
nization of  all  American  education.  If  Char- 
lotte, because  It  Is  part  of  the  school  district 
of  Mecklenburg  County,  can  be  totally  de- 
segregated with  each  school  having  a  rough- 
ly 71-29  white-black  proportion,  should  not 
city  boundaries  be  disregarded  In  other  places 
and  larger  school  districts  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg County  scale  be  created  wherever  such 
action  would  make  Integration  possible?  A 
district  Judge  has  already  answered  this 
question  In  the  affirmative  for  Richmond. 
Virginia. 

But  the  second  implication  Is:  If  Charlotte 
Is — except  for  the  background  of  a  dual 
school  sj'stem— socially  similar  to  many 
Northern  cities,  and  If  radical  measures  caii 
be  prescribed  to  change  the  pattern  that 
exists  In  Charlotte,  should  they  not  also  be 
prescribed  In  the  North?  And  to  that  ques- 
tion also  a  federal  Judge,  ruling  in  a  San 
Francisco  case,  has  returned  an  affirmative 
answer. 

San  Francisco  has  a  larger  measure  of  inte- 
gration probably  than  most  Northern  cities. 
Nevertheless  de  facto  segregation — the  segre- 
gation arising  not  from  formal  decisions  to 
divide  the  races  as  In  the  South,  but  from 
other  causes,  presumed  to  be  social  and  dem- 
ographic— has  long  been  an  Issue  In  San 
Francisco.  In  1962.  the  NAACP  filed  suit 
against  the  school  board,  charging  It  with 
"affording,  operating,  and  maintaining  a 
racially  segregated  school  system  within  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  Schcx)l  District,  con- 
trary to  and  In  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  As  John  Kaplan  has 
written: 

"The  history  of  this  suit  is  a  short  and 
strange  one.  The  Board  of  Education  retained 
for  its  defense  a  distinguished  local  at- 
torney, Joseph  Alloto  (now  the  mayor],  who 
was  primarily  an  anti-trust  specialist.  Alloto 
started  discovery  proceedings  and  the  heart 
seemed  to  go  out  of  the  plaintiffs. 

"In  any  case,  after  admitting  in  depositions 
that  the  Board  had  no  intention  to  produce 
a  condition  of  racial  Imbalance:  that  It  took 
no  steps  to  bring  about  such  a  condition; 
that  Us  lines  were  not  drawn  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  or  maintaining  racial  Imbalance: 
that  there  was  no  gerrymandering:  and 
finally  that  the  Board  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  relieve  the  situation  by  transporting 
students  from  their  neighborhoods  to  other 
districts,  the  plaintiffs'  attorney  allowed 
the  suit  to  be  dismissed  for  want  of  pros- 
ecution on  December  2.  1964." 

It  was  assumed  that  this  disposed  of  the 
legal  issue.  Meanwhile  the  San  Francisco 
school  system  continued  to  struggle  with  the 
problem.  After  a  long  series  of  censuses,  dis- 
putes, and  studies,  the  school  board  proposed 
to  set  up  two  new  integrated  complexes,  using 
transportation  to  Integrate,  one  North  and 
one  South  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  They  were 
to  open  in  1970  When,  however,  oiie  was 
postponed  because  of  money  problems,  suit 
was  brought  once  again  by  Integratlon- 
mlnded  parents,  this  time  charging  de  jure 
segregation  on  the  ground  that  the  school 
board's  failure  to  Implement  the  two  Inte- 
grated school  complexes  amounted  to  an 
official  act  maintaining  the  schools  in  their 
presently  segregated  state. 

Judge  Stanley  Welgel,  before  whom  the 
matter  was  argued,  very  sensibly  decided  to 
wait  for  the  Supreme  Courts  ruling  In  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County  case  which, 
he  and  many  others  thought,  might  once 
and  for  all  settle  the  question  of  whether 
de  facto  segregation  was  no  less  unconstitu- 


tional than  de  jure  segregation.  Although  one 

may  doubt  from  certain  passages  In  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  decision  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  indeed  mean  to  outlaw  de 
facto  fcegrepation.  Judge  Welgel  seems  to  have 
decided  that  It  did  "The  law  is  settled."  he 
declared,  "that  sclioo!  authorities  violate  the 
cr)n;stitutlonal  rights  of  children  by  establish- 
ing school  attendance  boundary  lines  know- 
ing that  the  re,";u!t  is  to  cotitinue  or  increase 
substantial  racial  imbalance." 

But  in  ciderlng  the  desegregation  of  the 
San  Francisco  schools  by  transportation. 
Judge  Welgel  did  not  simply  rest  the  matter 
on  de  facto  segregation;  he  also  lifted  acts 
of  commission  and  omission  which  he  be- 
lieved amounted  to  de  jure  school  segrega- 
tion. 

Now  one  can  we!!  imagl.-ie  that  a  school 
board  which  does  not  or  did  not  recently 
operate  under  state  laws  that  required  or 
permitted  segregation  could  nevertheless 
through  covert  acts — which  are  equally  acts 
under  state  authority— foster  segregation.  It 
could,  for  example,  change  school-zone  lines, 
so  as  to  confine  black  children  In  one  school 
and  permit  white  children  to  go  to  another 
school  It  could  build  schools  and  expand 
them  so  that  they  served  an  all-black  or 
all-white  population.  It  could  permit  a 
transfer  policy  whereby  white  children  could 
escape  from  black  schools  while  blacks  could 
not.  It  could  assign  black  teachers  to  black 
schools  and  white  teachers  to  white  schools. 

Judge  Welgel  charged  all  these  things. 
The  record — a  record  made  by  a  liberal  school 
board,  appointed  by  a  liberal  mayor.  In  a 
liberal  city,  with  a  black  presldeiit  of  the 
school  board — does  not.  in  this  layman's 
opinion,  bear  him  out.  unless  one  is  to  argue 
that  any  action  of  a  school  board  in  con- 
struction policy  or  zone-setting  or  teacher 
assignment  that  precedes  a  situation  in 
which  there  are  some  almost  all-black 
schools  (there  were  no  all-black  schools  in 
San  Francisco  I  and  some  almost  all-white 
schools  (there  were  no  all-white  schools  In 
San  Francisco)  can  be  considered  de  jure 
segregation 

Under  Judge  Weigel's  interpretation,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  de  facto  segrepailon.  All 
racial  Imbalance  is  the  result  of  state  ac- 
tions, either  taken  or  not  taken.  If  not 
taken,  they  should  have  been  taken  De  facto 
disappears  as  a  category  requiring  any  less 
action  than  de  jure. 

This  is  the  position  of  many  lawyers  who 
are  arguing  these  varied  cases  I  have  de- 
scribed the  San  Francisco  case  because  it  led 
to  a  legal  order  reqf.irinp  desegregation  by 
transportation  of  the  largest  Northern  or 
Western  system  so  far  affected  by  such  an 
order.  But  massive  del^egregatlon  had  also 
been  required  by  a  district  judge  in  Denver 
who  had  then  had  his  judgment  lim!t<>d  bv 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  It  is  this  Den- 
ver case  that  will  become  the  first  case  on 
Northern  or  Western  de  facto  schoci!  segrega- 
tion— if  we  still  allow  the  term  some  mean- 
ing— to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
What  the  Supreme  Court  will  have  to  de- 
cide Is  whether  the  historical  difference  be- 
tween Charlotte  and  Dcmer  permits  Denver 
or  any  other  city  to  do  any  less  than  Char- 
lotte has  been  required  to  do  la  order  to 
Integrate  lt.s  sch(X)ls 

Simultaneously.  Detroit  and  the  surround- 
ing counties  and  the  state  of  Michigan  are 
under  court  order  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
that  permits  the  desegregation  of  the  school 
children  of  Detroit  by  busing  to  the  neigh- 
boring suburbs,  and  a  federal  Judge  Is  mov- 
ing toward  the  same  result  In  Indianapolis 
If  the  Supreme  Court  should  uphold  the  dis- 
trict Judge's  ruling  in  the  Riclunoiid  case,  it 
win  then  similarly  have  to  decide  whetlier 
anything  In  the  history  or  practices  of  Detroit 
and  IndlaniipoUs  Justifies  ordering  less  In 
those  cities  than  has  been  ordered  in  the  city 
of  Richmond. 

The  hardy  band  of  civil-rights  lawyers  now 
gilmpses--or  glimpsed,  before  the  two  latest 
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app  3lJitment£  lo  the  Supreme  Court — a  com- 
ple!  e  victory,  based  on  the  idea  that  there  is 
no  iifference  between  de  facto  and  de  jure 
an  Idea  which  is  lt;seU  based  on 
larger  idea  that  there  is  no  difference 
een  North  and  South.  What  Is  imposed 
Jae  South  must  be  Imposed  on  the  North. 
lamsey  Clark,  a  former  Attorney-General 
e  Umted  States,  puts  It.  echoing  a  wide- 
sbared  view: 
n  fact,  there  Is  no  de  facto  segregation, 
segregation  reflects  some  past  actions  of 
governments.  The  FHA  itself  required 
Uy  restrictive  covenants  until  1948.  But. 
aside,  the  consequences  of  segregated 
>oiing  are  the  same  whatever  the  cause. 
schools  are  Inherently  unequal 
hoover  they  come  to  be  and  the  law  must 
pro  libit  them  whatever  the  reason  for  their 
exigence." 

other  words,  whatever  exists  is  the  result 

siate  action.  If  what  exists  is  WTong,  state 

l3n  must  undo  it.   If  segregated  schools 

;  not  made  so  by  official  decisions  directly 

ting  the  schools,  then  they  were  made 

other  official  decisions — Clark,  for  ex- 

.  points  to  an  FHA  policy  In  effect  until 

at    encouraged    residential    segrega- 

Behlnd  this  argtiment  rests  the  assump- 

ncrw    part    of    the    liberal    creed,    that 

i>m  In  the  North  is  dififerent,  if  at   all, 

racism  in  the  South  only  In  being  more 

1.  AH  segregation  arises  from  the 

evil  causes,  and  all  segregation  must  be 

down.  This  Is  the  position  that  many 

Judges  are  now  talung  in  the  North — 

if.  as  Judge  Weige!  did,  they  try  to  pro- 

themselves  by  pointing  to  some  action 

e  school  board  that  they  think  might 

the  situation  de  jure  in  the  earlier  sense 
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believe  that  three  questions  are  critical 

First,  do  basic  human  rights,  as  guar- 

I  ed  by  the  Constitution,  require  that  the 

t  population  of  every  school  be  racially 

according  to  some  specified  propor- 

and  that  no  school  be  permitted  a  black 

Drlty?  Second,  whether  or  not  this  is  re- 

j  ed  by  the  Constitution.  Is  It  the  only  way 

nprove  the  education  of  black  children^ 

d,  whether  or  not  this  Is  required  by  the 

titutlon.  and  whether  or  not  it  Improves 

education  of  black  children,  is  it  the  only 

to  improve  relations  between  the  races? 

ese    questions    are    in    practice    closely 

What  the  Court  decides  is  constltu- 
1  Is  very  much  afTected  by  what  it  thinks 

for  the  nation.  If    t  thinks  that  the 
of  black  children  can  only  be  Im- 

m   schools  with   black  minorities,   it 

be  very  much  inclined  to  see  situations 

hich  there  are  schools  with  black  major- 

as   unconstitutional    If  it   thinks   race 

ions  can  only  be  Improved  if  all  children 

schools  which  are  racially  balanced. 
HI   be   inclined   to  find  constitutional   a 
irement  to  have  racial  balance. 
IS  Is  not  to  say  that  the  courts  do  not 
authority  m  the  Constitution  for  what 
decide    But  this  authority  is  broad  In- 
and  it  depends  on  a  doctrine  of  Judicial 
alnt — which  has  not  been  characteristic 
le  Supreme  Court  and  subordinate  fed- 
courts  In  recent  years — to  limit  Judges  in 
nding  what  they  think  Is  right  as  well 
hat   they  beMeve  to  be  within  the  Con- 
tion    Indeed,  it  was  in  part  because  the 
erne  Court  believed  that  Negro  children 
being    deprived    educationally    that    It 
as  it  did  in  Brcjxcn.  They  were  being  de- 
id  because  the  schools  were  very  far  from 

e  and  equal  "  But  even  If  they  were 

al."  their  being  "separate"  would  have 

sufficient  to  make  them  unconstltutlon- 

To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 

ind  qualifications  simply  because  of  their 

generates  a  feeling  of  Inferiority  as  to 

race  and  status  in  the  community  that 

affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way 

y  ever  to  be  undone  ' 


ite 


While  much  has  been  made  of  the  point 
that  the  Court  ruled  as  it  did  because  of  the 
evidence  and  views  of  social  scientists  as  to 
the  effects  of  segregation  on  the  capacity  of 
black  children  to  learn,  the  fact  is  that  the 
basis  of  the  decision  was  that  distinctions  by 
race  had  no  place  in  American  law  and  pub- 
lic practice,  neither  In  the  schools,  nor,  as 
subsequent  rulings  asserted,  in  any  other 
area,  whether  in  waiting  rooms  or  golf 
courses.  This  was  clearly  a  matter  of  the 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws."  It  was  more 
prob:ematic  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
Insure  the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
when  such  protection  had  been  denied  for  so 
long  by  dual  school  systems.  But  remedies 
were  eventually  agreed  upon,  and  the  Court 
has  continued  to  rule  unanimously — as  it  did 
in  Brown — on  these  remedies  down  through 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education. 

Inevitably,  however,  the  resulting  Increase 
in  the  freedom  of  black  children — the  free- 
dom to  attend  the  schools  they  wished — en- 
tailed a  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  others. 
In  "freedom  of  choice."  the  freedom  of  white 
children  was  in  no  way  limited.  In  geograph- 
ical zoning  to  achieve  Integration,  it  was 
limited,  but  no  more  than  that  of  black 
children.  But  in  busing  to  distant  schools, 
white  children  were  in  effect  being  con- 
scripted to  create  an  environment  which,  it 
had  been  decided,  was  required  to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  black 
children.  It  was  perhaps  one  thing  to  do  this 
when  the  whites  in  question  were  the  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  of  those  who  had  de- 
prived black  children  of  their  freedom  in  the 
past.  But  when  a  district  Judge  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ruled  that  not  only  white  children  but 
Chinese  children  and  Spanish-spe-akmg  chil- 
dren must  be  conscripted  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment which,  be  believed,  would  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  black 
children,  there  was  good  reason  for  wonder- 
ing whether  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
was  once  again  being  violated,  this  time 
from  the  other  side 

We  are  engaged  here  In  a  great  enterprise 
to  determine  what  the  "equal  protection  of 
laws"  should  concretely  mean  in  a  multi- 
racial and  multi-ethnic  society,  and  one  In 
which  various  groups  have  suffered  differing 
measures  of  deprivation.  The  blacks  have  cer- 
tainly suffered  the  moet.  but  the  Chinese 
have  suffered  too.  as  have  the  Spanish -speak- 
ing groupe.  and  some  of  the  white  ethnic 
groups.  Is  it  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
to  prevent  Chinese-American  children  from 
attending  nearby  .schools  in  their  own  com- 
munity, conveniently  adjacent  to  the  after- 
noon schools  they  also  attend?  Is  It  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  to  keep  Spanish- 
speaking  children  from  a'tending  school  in 
which  their  numerical  r'omlnance  has  led  to 
bilingual  classes  and  specially  trained  teach- 
ers? Can  the  Constitution  po.ssibly  mean 
that? 

One  understands  that  the  people  do  not 
vote  on  what  the  Constitution  means  The 
Judges  decide  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
Constitution  to  say  that,  despite  how  the  ma- 
jority feels,  it  must  allow  black  children  into 
the  public  schools  of  their  choice;  and  it  Is 
quite  another  for  the  Constitution  to  say, 
in  the  words  of  its  Interpreters,  that  some 
children,  owing  to  their  race  or  ethnic  group 
alone,  may  not  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
schools  of  their  choice,  even  If  their  choice 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  desire  to  dis- 
criminate r.'iclally  When,  starting  with  the 
first  proposition,  'ine  ends  up  with  the  sec- 
ond, as  one  ha«  in  San  Pranci.sco,  one  won- 
ders If  the  Constitution  can  possibly  have 
been  interpreted  correctly. 

Again  and  again,  reiidins  the  briefs  and 
the  transcripts  and  the  analyses,  one  finds 
the  words  "escape"  and  "flee"  The  whites 
must  not  escape  Thev  must  not  flee  Con- 
stitutional law  often  moves  through  strange 
aiid     circuitou.s     paths,     but     perhaps     the 


strangest  yet  has  been  the  one  whereby  be- 
ginning with  an  effort  to  expand  freedom — 
no  Negro  child  shall  be  excluded  from  any 
public  school  because  of  his  race — the  law 
has  ended  up  with  as  drastic  a  restriction  of 
freedom  as  we  have  seen  in  this  country  in 
recent  years.  No  child,  of  any  race  or  group. 
may  "escape"  or  "flee"  the  experience  of  in- 
tegration. No  school  district  may  facilitate 
such  an  escape.  Nor  may  it  even  (in  the 
E>etroit  decision)  fail  to  take  action  to  close 
the  loopholes  permitting  anyone  to  escape. 

Let  me  suggest  that,  even  though  the  civU- 
rights  lawyers  may  feel  tliat  in  advocating 
measures  like  these  they  are  in  the  direct 
line  of  Broun,  something  very  peculiar  has 
happened  when  the  main  Import  of  an  argu- 
ment changes  from  an  effort  to  expand  free- 
dom to  an  effort  to  restrict  freedom.  Ad- 
mittedly the  first  effort  concerned  the  free- 
dom of  blacks,  the  second  in  large  measure 
concerns  the  freedom  of  whites  (but  not 
eritirely,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  many  in- 
stances in  the  South  where  blacks  have  re- 
sisted the  elimination  of  black  schools,  and 
In  the  North  where  they  have  fought  for 
community-controlled  schools).  Nevertheless, 
the  tone  of  civil -rights  cases  has  turned  from 
one  in  which  the  main  note  is  the  expan- 
sion of  freedom,  into  one  in  which  the  main 
note  is  the  imposition  of  restrictions.  It  is 
Ironic  to  read  in  Judge  Stanley  Weigel's  de- 
cision, following  which  every  child  ill  the 
San  Francisco  elementary  schools  was  placed 
in  one  of  four  ethnic  or  racial  categories  and 
made  subject  to  transportation  to  provide  an 
average  mix  of  each  In  every  school,  an  ap- 
proving quotation  from  Judge  Skelly  Wright: 

The  problem  of  changing  a  people's  mores, 
particularly  those  with  an  emotional  over- 
lay, is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem which  will  require  the  utmost  patience, 
understanding,  generosity,  and  forbearance 
from  all  of  us,  of  whatever  race.  But  the 
principle  is  that  we  are.  all  of  us,  freeborn 
Americans,  with  a  right  to  make  our  way, 
unfettered  by  sanctions  Imposed  by  man  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  God." 

That  was  the  language  of  1956.  One  finds 
very  little  "patience,  understanding,"  etc.,  In 
Judge  Weigel's  own  decision,  which  required 
the  San  Francisco  School  District  to  prepare 
a  plan  to  meet  the  following  objectives: 

Full  Integration  of  all  public  elementary 
schools  so  that  the  ratio  of  black  children  to 
white  children  will  then  be  and  thereafter 
continue  to  be  substantially  the  same  In 
each  school.  To  accomplish  these  objectives 
the  plans  may  include: 

(a I  Use  of  non-discriminatory  busing  If, 
as  appears  now  to  be  clear,  at  least  some 
busing  will  be  necessary  for  compliance  with 
the  law. 

ibi  Changing  attendance  zones  wherever 
necessary  to  head  off  racial  segregation. 

According  to  Judge  Wiegel,  the  law  even 
requires 

".■\voidance  of  the  use  of  tracking  systems 
or  other  educational  techniques  or  Innova- 
tions without  provision  for  safeguard  against 
racial  segregation  as  a  consequence." 

Can  all  this  be  in  the  Constitution  too? 

A  second  issue  that  would  seem  to  have 
some  constitutional  bearing  Is  whether  those 
who  are  to  provide  the  children  for  a  minor- 
ity black  environment  are  being  conscripted 
only  on  the  basis  of  income.  The  prosperous 
and  the  rich  can  avail  themselves  of  private 
schcx)llng,  or  they  can  "flee"  to  the  suburbs. 
And  If  the  Richmond  and  Detroit  rulings 
should  be  sustained,  making  It  Impossible  to 
"escape"  by  going  to  the  suburbs,  the  class 
character  of  the  decisions  would  become  even 
more  pronounced.  For  while  many  working- 
class  and  lower-middle  class  people  can  af- 
ford to  live  in  suburbs,  very  few  can  afford 
the  costs  of  private  education. 

Slime  observers  have  pointed  out  that  lead- 
ing advocates  uf  transportation  for  Integra- 
tion—Journalists, political  figures,  and 
Judges  -themselves    send    their    children    to 


private  schools  which  escape  the  conse- 
quenses  of  these  legal  decisions.  But  even 
without  being  ad  hominem.  one  may  raise  a 
moral  question:  If  the  Judges  who  are  im- 
posing such  decisions,  the  lawyers  who  argue 
for  them  (including  brilliant  young  lawyers 
from  the  best  law  schools  employed  by  fed- 
eral poverty  funds  to  do  the  arguing) ,  would 
not  themselves  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  their  decisions  bring  into  being,  how 
can  they  insist  that  others  poorer  and  less 
mobile  than  they  are  do  so?  Clearly  those 
not  subject  to  a  certain  condition  are  insist- 
ing that  others  submit  themselves  to  It, 
which  offends  the  basic  rule  of  morality  in 
both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions,  I 
assume  there  must  be  a  place  for  this  rule  in 
the  Constitution. 

A  key  constitutional  question  with  which 
the  Supreme  Court  will  now  finally  have  to 
do  deal  is  whether  de  facto  segregation  is 
really  different  from  de  jure  segregation,  and 
If  so,  whether  lesser  remedies  can  be  required 
to  eradicate  it. 

Is  there  really  a  meaningful  difference  be- 
tween a  100  per-cent  black  school  under  a 
law  that  prohibits  blacks  from  going  to 
school  with  whites,  and  a  100  per-cent  black 
school  that  Is  created  by  residential  segrega- 
tion? The  question  has  become  even  subtler: 
Is  there  a  difference  between  a  majority  black 
school  in  a  city  which  once  had  de  jure 
segregation,  and  such  a  school  In  a  city 
which  did  not?  I  believe  that  the  answer 
to  the  second  question  Is  no.  But  In  the  first 
case  the  distinction  was  meaningful  when 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Brown  and 
is  meaningful  today.  In  the  de  facto  situa- 
tion, to  begin  with,  not  all  schools  are  100 
per  cent  segregated.  Indeed,  none  may  be. 
A  child's  observation  alone  may  demonstrate 
that  there  are  many  opportunities  to  attend 
Integrated  schools.  The  family  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  move,  the  city  may  have  open 
enrollment.  It  may  have  a  voluntary  city- 
to-suburb  busing  program.  The  child  may 
conclude  that  If  one's  parents  wished,  one 
could  attend  another  school,  or  that  one 
could  If  one  lived  in  another  neighborhood — 
not  all  are  inaccessible  economically  or  be- 
cause of  discrimination — or  could  conclude 
that  the  presence  of  a  few  whites  indicated 
that  the  school  was  not  segregated. 

Admittedly  social  perception  is  a  compli- 
cated thing.  The  child  in  a  100  per-cent  black 
school  as  a  result  of  residential  concentra- 
tion and  strict  zoning  may  see  his  situation 
as  Identical  to  that  of  a  child  in  a  100  per- 
cent black  school  because  of  state  law  re- 
quiring separation  of  the  races.  But  the  fact 
is  that  a  black  child  in  a  school  more  than 
47  per-cent  black  (the  San  Francisco  defini- 
tion of  "segregation")  may  also  see  himself 
as  unfairly  deprived.  Or  any  black  child  at 
all,  In  view  of  his  history,  and  the  currently 
prevailing  Interpretation  of  his  position,  even 
if  he  is  the  only  black  child  in  a  white  school, 
may  so  conclude.  Perception  Is  not  only  based 
on  reality  a,  reality  which  to  me  makes  the 
de  facto  segregated  school  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  de  jure  segregated  school. 
Perception  can  turn  the  lovely  campuses  of 
the  West  Coast  Into  "Jails"  which  confine 
young  people,  and  can  turn  those  Incarcer- 
ated by  courts  for  any  crime  Into  political 
prisoners.  If  we  feel  a  perception  is  wrong, 
one  of  our  duties  is  to  try  to  correct  it, 
rather  than  to  assume  that  the  perception 
of  being  a  victim  must  alone  dictate  the 
action  to  be  taken.  False  perceptions  are 
to  be  responded  to  sympathetically,  but  not 
as  If  they  were  true. 

If  one  finds  segregation  of  apparently  de 
facto  origin,  what  Is  the  proper  remedy? 

In  some  cases,  one  can  show  that  it  is  not 
really  de  facto  by  pointing  to  actions  that  the 
school  board  took  with  a  segregatory  Intent — 
for  example,  changing  a  school-Bone  line 
when  blacks  moved  into  an  area  to  keep  a 
school  all  or  mostly  black  or  another  one  all 
or  mostly  white,  I  do   not  think  this  was 


demonstrated  in  the  case  oT  San  Francisco, 
but  it  was  the  crucial  Issue  in  the  first 
Northern  school  desegregation  case,  that  of 
New  Rochelle,  which  was  never  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  Pontlac,  Mich- 
igan, and  for  some  schools  In  Denver.  In 
districts  with  a  hundred  or  more  schools  and 
a  long  history,  with  perhaps  scores  of  school- 
zone  lines  changed  every  year,  it  would  be 
unlikely  If  one  could  not  come  up  with  some 
cases  that  seemed  to  show  this.  Sometimes  it 
was  done  under  pressure  of  local  white  par- 
ents. Finding  this,  a  court  might  require 
something  as  simple  as  that  the  zone  line 
be  changed  back  (this,  of  course,  by  the  time 
It  came  to  court  would  hardly  matter  since 
the  black  residential  area  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  expanded  and  both  zone  lines 
would  probably  be  Irrelevant).  Or  it  might 
require  that  no  zone  line  be  set  in  the  futvire 
which  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  segrega- 
tion. Or  that  no  parental  wishes  of  this  sort 
be  taken  into  account.  In  cases  where  segre- 
gatory zone  lines  were  commonly  or  regularly 
set  ( Pontlac )  more  radical  relief  would  be 
more  appropriate. 

But  there  is  a  basic  and  troubling  question 
here.  School  boards  are  either  elected,  or 
appointed  by  elected  officials.  They  are  thus 
directly  or  Indirectly  responsible  to  citizens. 
One  can  well  understand  the  constitution  1 
doctrine  which  asserts  that  no  elected  or  ap- 
pointed board,  no  governmental  official,  may 
deny  constitutional  rights — e.g.,  taiowir-g  a 
Communist  to  speak  in  a  school  building — 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  its  constituency. 
But  In  the  case  of  schooling  and  school-zone 
boundary-setting,  a  host  of  Issues  is  In- 
volved: convenience  of  access,  quality  of 
boUldlng,  assumed  quality  of  teaching  staff, 
racial  composition  of  students,  etc.  A  board  is 
subject  to  a  hundred  Influences  in  making 
such  a  decision.  It  is  not  as  simple  a  matter 
as  proving  this  Communist  was  not  al- 
lowed to  speak  because  of  mass  pressure.  Nor 
is  the  motivation  of  parents  and  boards  ever 
unmixed. 

In  Boston  the  school  board  opened  a  new 
school  in  a  black  section.  It  tried  to  save  the 
state  aid  that  would  be  lost  if  It  did  not  take 
some  action  to  desegregate,  and  it  zoned 
children  living  at  some  distance  away  into 
the  new  school.  The  white  parents  proteeted 
and  eventually  the  board  succumbed  to  their 
pressure  and  allowed  them  to  send  their 
children  to  their  old  nearby  schools.  To  the 
minds  of  most  enforcers  of  school  desegre- 
gation, state  and  national,  the  board  con- 
demned Itself  for  a  segregatory  act.  One  of 
the  things  the  boycotting  parents  said  was 
that  they  were  afraid  their  children  would 
get  beaten  up  going  through  the  area  they 
had  to  traverse  in  order  to  get  to  school'. 
Who  is  to  say  that  this  was  pure  fantasy. 
In  the  conditions  of  the  modern  city,  and 
that  what  the  white  parents  really  meant 
was  that  they  did  not  want  their  children 
to  go  to  a  mostly  black  school?  It  is  this  kind 
of  determination  on  the  Intent  and  effect 
of  hundreds  of  school-board  decisions  that 
Judges  are  now  required  to  make.  When 
one  read  cases  such  as  those  In  Indianapolis. 
Detroit,  and  elsewhere,  the  mind  reels  with 
the  complexity  of  numerous  school-zoning 
and  construction  decisions.  Briefs,  hearing 
transcripts,  exhibits  run  to  thousands  of 
pages.  And  at  least  one  conclusion  that  this 
reader  comes  to  is  that  no  Judge  can  or  ought 
to  have  to  make  decisions  on  such  issues, 
and  the  chances  are  that  whatever  decision 
he  makes  will  be  based  on  inadequately 
analyzed  information. 

Is  It  the  law — and,  not  being  a  lawyer,  I 
do  not  know — that  if  a  segregatory  Intent 
plays  any  part  in  school  decisions,  then  every 
measure  of  relief,  no  matter  how  extensive 
is  Justlfled?  If  so.  from  a  non-legal  point  of 
\'lew  it  seems  odd  that  one  uncertain  act 
with  an  uncertain  effect  on  the  social  and 
racial  patterns  of  an  entire  city  should  Jus- 


tify massive  measures  to  reconstruct  a  school 

system. 

Perhap.s  the  most  serious  constitutional  is- 
sue In  a  line  of  cases  erasing  the  distinction 
between  de  jure  and  cfe  facto  segregation  and 
also  erasing  the  political  boundaries  between 
school  districts  in  order  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  in  which  even.-  black  student  is  In  a 
minority  in  every  school  (and  presumably,  as 
the  cases  develop,  every  Spanish-speaking 
student,  and  so  on  i  ,  Is  that  all  this  makes 
impossible  one  kind  of  organization  that  a 
democratic  society  may  wish  to  choose  for  its 
schools:  the  kind  of  organization  in  which 
the  schools  are  the  expression  of  a  geograph- 
ically defined  community  of  small  scale  and 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  demo- 
cratically expressed  views  of  that  community. 
This  is  the  point  Alexander  Bickel  has  argued 
so  forcefully.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  recent  years  of  "decentraliza- 
tion." "community  control,"  and  "parental 
control"  of  schools.  There  were  reasons  for 
"community  control"  long  before  the  issue 
exjjloded  In  New  York  in  the  late  1960'e,  and 
there  were  reas'ji^;  for  "parental  control" 
?ong  before  the  educational  \oucher  scheme 
was  proposed.  Now  the  new  line  of  cases 
makes  the  school  ever  more  distant  from 
the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  it. 

While  busing  schemes  vary.  In  some,  chil- 
dren from  a  number  of  different  areas  are 
sent  to  a  single  school  and  children  from 
one  area  are  sent  to  a  number  of  schoo'.s.  It 
becomes  hard  for  parental  or  co.mmunity  con- 
cerns lo  be  exercised  on  the  particular  school 
to  which  one's  children  go.  Tlius,  in  San 
Francisco,  m  the  Mission  district,  owing  to 
the  effective  work  of  the  Mission  Coalition 
(an  Allnsky-style  community  organization), 
the  local  community  has  considerable  influ- 
ence on  public  programs  In  the  area.  With  a 
wide  base  of  membership,  this  organization 
can  help  determine  what  is  most  Cilectlve  In 
the  local  schools.  But  if  It  wsuits  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  the  school  best  suited  to  the 
education  of  Spanish-speaking  children, 
what  sense  does  this  make  when  the  schools 
are  filled  with  children  from  distant  areas? 
And  how  can  it  influence  the  education  the 
Mission  children  receive  in  the  distant 
schools  to  which  many  of  them  are  ncrw 
sent? 

In  effect,  the  new  line  of  cases  gives  enor- 
mous control  to  central  school  bureaucracies, 
who  will  make  decisions  subject  only  to  the 
courts  and  the  federal  government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  mass  opinion  of  a  large 
area  dominated  by  the  inevitable  slogans 
which  can  create  majorities  on  the  other. 
Clearly  this  is  one  way  of  reducing  the  in- 
fluence of  people  over  their  own  environ- 
ment and  their  own  fate  I  believe  indeed 
that  the  worst  effect  of  the  current  crisis 
is  that  p>eople  already  reduced  to  frustra- 
tion by  their  Inability  to  affect  a  complex 
society  and  a  government  moving  in  ways 
many  of  them  find  incomprehensible  and  un- 
desirable, must  now  see  one  of  the  last  areas 
of  local  influence  taken  from  them  in  order 
to  achieve  a  single  goal,  that  of  racial  bal- 
ance. 

The  one  rca.son  for  community  control  that 
has  recently  been  considered  most  persuasive 
is  that  the  inadequate  education  of  black 
children  may  be  improved  under  a  greater 
measure  of  black  cv^minunity  control.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  I  believe 
that  all  people,  black  and  white,  have  the 
right  to  control  as  much  of  their  lives  as  Is 
possible  In  a  complex  society,  and  the  schools 
are  very  likely  the  only  major  function  of 
government  which  would  not  suffer — and 
might  even  benefit— from  a  greater  measure 
of  local  control  In  education,  there  are  few 
"economies  of  scale  "  It  has  always  seemed 
fantastic  that  educators,  in  prop<.isaig  com- 
plexes '  for  20  (KM)  elementary-school  children 
for  purposes  of  desegregation,  could  also 
argue   tliat   schools  of   that   size  »x>uld  also 
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more  "efflcient."  Interestingly,  lawyers  and 
'ges,  i.n  their  eiTort  to  fiad  d''  jur-;  segrega- 
Intent   In   the   acts  of   N'orthern  school 
s.    will    sometimes    claim    that    schools 
re   deliberately   made  small    to   lessen   the 
nces  of  Integration    Thus  ii;  Ete.rolt,  one 
arge  agrainst  the  school  boArd.  accepted  bv 
"le  Roth,  was  that  the  board  built  small 
s  of  300  m  order  to  contain  the  popu- 
on  and  make  desegregation  more  difficult. 
lUl  Goodman  and  many  others  would  argue 
even    schools   of   300   are   probably   too 
ge.  In  San  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand. 
e    argument    was    that    schools    were    ex- 
inded    to    "contain"    the   hUcit    and    white 
ation.    The    Detroit     Judge,     it     seems. 
uld  have  preferred  the  large  San  Francisco 
lools.  and  the  San  Francisco  Judge  would 
i-e  preferred   the  small   Detroit  schools,   if 
s  takes  their  arguments  at  face  value.  But 
may   be   allowed  to  suspect   that   If  the 
had  been  reversed,  they  would  still 
h   have   found   "de   jure"   segregation    in 
Ir  respective  cities. 
Dne  coNSEQtnsNCE  of  thls  transfer  of  ports 
racial  balance  Is  that  there  Is  no  local 
.ire   to  build   a  school   to  serve  a   local 
ulatlon.  since  one  cannot  know  what  the 
of  any   local  school   will   be    Thus  all 
isions   on    school    building    revert    to   the 
ids  of  the  central  school  authorities,  only 
cted.   as   I  have  already  pointed  out.   by 
es  and  the  federal    government   on   the 
hand,  and  a  mass  opinion  unrelated  to 
!  district  needs  on  the  other   I  am  skeptl- 
as  to  whether  this  wUl  improve  school- 
.^truction     policies      Federal     civil-rights 
ncles  and  Judges  have  not  as  yet  shov^-n 
fmselves  very  perceptive  in  their  criticism 
local    school-construction    pwllcies.    One 
ice    of    evidence    of    de    jwe    segregation, 
by   the   San   Francisco   Judge,   was   the 
tldlrg  of  a  new  schr>ol  in  Hunters  Point, 
Jlack  area    The  school  authorities  had  re- 
sted   building   there    The   local   people   In- 
-red  on  a  new  school    Just  about  everyone 
o  supports  desegregation  Im  San  Francisco 
jported  the  local  |>eopIe.  even  though  they 
w  that  the  school   would   be   segregated, 
local  NAACP  also  supported  the  build- 
of  the  new  school.  The  Judge,  in  his  de- 
=  lon,  cited  the  building  of  this  school  as  a 
-S  of  the  "segregatory"  policies  of  the  San 
ncLsco   school   authorities    To   the   Judge, 
black  people  of  Hunter's  Point  were  t>e- 
"con^ained,"  when  they  should  have  been 
t   off   elsewhere,    leaving    their   own   area 
old  of  schools  (or  perhaps  any  other  fa- 
'lesi.  But  for  the  people  of  the  area  who 
anded  the  school,  they  were  being  served 
X    their    school    would    be,    to    a    federal 
ges  mind,  "segregated"  did  not  seem  to 
'm  a  good  reason  for  all  citv  facilities  to 
built  only  in  whl'e  or  Spanish-speaking 
Chinese  areas. 

"he    attempts    of   Judge.?    and    clvi'-rlghts 
■. -vers  to  argue  that  this  or  that  school  was 
It  to  be  ".segregated"  for  whl'es  or  blacks 
n  any  case  often  naive    The  dynamics  of 
■nation  movements  in  the  cities  have  been 
rapid  I  the  black  population  of  San  Fran- 
•o    increased    from    5  000    in    1940   to   96,- 
In  1970 1  and  the  process  of  school-build- 
too  slow,  for  any  such   Intention  to  be 
:ly  demo.'istrated   or   realized      !n   North- 
cities    One   of  the  schools  cited   In   the 
Francisco  case  as  "segregated"  blacks  (64 
■cent   black   in    1964 1.   had   been  cited   as 
ntly   as    1967    In   the   Civil    Rights   Com- 
iior.'s   report   on   Racial   Isolation   m   the 
ilic  SrhooU  as  having  been  built  in  order 
foster   the   "segregation"   of   white,   since 
■lad  opened  In   1954  with  a  student  body 
t    was   almost   all    white.    Presumably,   at 
t  for  the  intervening  period,  it  must  have 
n  integrated 
"he  crijcial  point  Is.  Do  federal  court*  have 
right    fj    impose    a    -chojl    policy    that 
ild  deprive  local  communities  and  groups 
ite  and  black,  of  power  over  their  schools? 
ne  of  tnem  seem  quite  sure  that  they  do. 
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Judge  Roth  in  Detroit  is  critical  of  the  blacks 
of  that  city  for  contributing  to  what  he 
considers  "segregation"  by  demanding  black 
principals  and  teachers: 

"In  the  most  realistic  sense,  if  fault  or 
blame  is  to  be  found  it  is  that  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  Including  of  course  the 
black  components  We  need  not  minlmOze 
the  effect  of  the  actions  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  governmental  officers  and  agencies  .  .  . 
to  observe  that  blacks,  like  ethnic  groups  in 
the  past,  have  tended  to  separate  "Jfrom  the 
larger  group  and  associate  together.  The 
ghetto  is  a  place  of  confinement  and  a  place 
of  refuge.  There  Is  enough  blame  for  every- 
one to  share," 

We  would  all  agree  with  Judge  Roth  that 
the  ghetto  must  not  ba  a  place  of  confine- 
ment and  that  ever>-thing  possible  must  be 
done  to  make  it  as  easy  for  blacks  to  live 
where  they  wish  as  it  is  for  anyone  else.  But 
why  should  it  be  the  duty  or  the  right  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  federal  Judiciary 
to  destroy  the  ghetto  as  a  place  of  refuge 
if  that  is  what  some  blacks  want?  Judge 
Roth  Is  trying  to  read  into  the  Constitution 
the  crude  Americanizing  and  homogenizing 
which  is  cenainly  one  part  of  the  American 
experience,  but  which  is  Just  as  certainly  not 
the  m.am  'Aay  we  in  this  country  have  re- 
sponded to  the  facts  of  a  multi-ethnic  so- 
ciety. The  dDctrlnes  to  which  Judge  Roth 
lends  his  autiiority  would  deny  not  only  to 
blacks,  but  to  any  other  group,  a  right  of 
refuge  which  is  quite  properly  theirs  in  a 
multl-ethnlc  society  built  on  democratic  and 
pluralist  principles. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  limiting  what 
communities  may  freely  choose  to  do  In 
order  to  Integrate  their  schools.  I  speak  only 
of  the  Judicial  insistence  that  they  must 
do  certain  things.  Much  busing  for  deseg- 
regation is  engaged  In  by  school  boards  in- 
dependently of  court  decisions,  because  the 
board  feels  this  is  good  for  educ.ition;  or 
because  it  is  under  pressure  from  blacks  and 
white  liberal  citizens  who  demand  such 
measures:  or  because  it  is  required  or  is  un- 
der pressure  to  do  so  from  state  education 
authorities — who,  in  the  major  N'orthern  and 
Western  states,  and  In  particular  In  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Cali- 
fornia, require  local  school  districts  to  elim- 
inate racial  Imbalance  defined  in  various 
ways  More  than  50  percent  black  is  racial 
imbalance  in  Massachusetts,  and  15  percent 
more  or  less  of  each  group  in  each  school 
than  the  proportion  of  that  group  in  the 
entire  district  is  racial  Imbalance  in  Cali- 
fornia. (It  was  on  the  basi.<;  of  the  15  per- 
cent rule  that  more  than  47  percent  black 
was  considered  segregrated  in  San  Francisco, 
for  tha  proportion  of  black  students  In  the 
schools  was  32  per  cent  i  Thus,  the  City  of 
Berkeley  has  been  transporting  its  children 
to  achieve  Integration  for  three  years  now. 
without  any  court  or  federal  action.  River- 
side hae  done  the  same  Many  cities  have  im- 
plemented. Independently  of  court  action. 
some  degree  of  transportation  for  integra- 
tion. Many  of  these  actions  have  been  at- 
tacked in  the  courts  from  the  other  side — 
that  13.  by  white  parents  charging  that  for 
racial  rea.sons  alone  they  were  being  a.sslgned 
to  .vhools  far  from  their  homes.  All  these 
challenges  have  been  struck  dowi  in  the 
courts  In  spite  of  state  laws  (such  as  New 
York'.j)  which  declare  transportation  for  de- 
segregation illegal  Intere.ninely  enough, 
while  the  San  Francl.sco  school  board  was 
under  attack  from  one  .side  for  having  failed 
to  Implement  one  of  its  integration-through- 
busing  .schr»ol  complexes  it  was  under  aUack 
from  the  other  side  for  h.aving  Implemented 
the  one  It  had  It  was  of  course  the  first  of 
the  two  attacks  that  was  supported  by  the 
district  Judge. 

It  is  not  this  kind  of  actlon-to-lntegrate-- 
undertaken  by  elected  school  boards,  or  by 
.school  boards  appointed  by  elected  officials 
for  educational   or  politicai  reasons— that  is 


under  discussion  here.  Unless  a  political  deci- 
sion Is  clearly  unconstitutional  It  ahotild 
stand.  Indeed,  It  is  very  likely  that  decisions 
to  achieve  racial  balance  taken  by  school 
boards  not  under  Judicial  or  federal  order 
but  because  the  political  forces  In  that  dis- 
trict demand  It,  have  better  effects  than 
those  undertaken  under  court  order  by 
resentful  school  administrations.  In  the  first 
case,  the  methods  of  reducing  racial  Imbal- 
ance have  been  worked  out  through  the  proc- 
esses of  political  give-and-take,  the  commu- 
nity and  teachers  and  administrators  have 
been  prepared  for  the  change  by  the  politi- 
cal process,  the  parents  who  oppose  it  have 
lost  In  what  they  themselves  consider  a  fair 
fight.  The  characteristics  of  Judge-Imposed 
decisions  are  quite  different. 

in 

There  Is.  then,  considerable  room  for 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  actu- 
ally mandates  a  system  whereby  every 
school  shall  have  a  black  minority  and  no 
school  shall  have  a  black  majority.  Never- 
theless present-day  Judges,  with  whom  the 
doctrine  of  Judicial  restraint  Is  not  especially 
popular,  seem  able  to  find  constitutional 
warrant  for  whatever  policies  they  feel  are 
best  for  the  society.  And  so  we  come  to  the 
other  crucial  questions  raised  by  the  new 
line  of  cases:  Is  school  desegregation  the 
only  way  to  Improve  the  education  of  black 
children  and  or  the  relations  between  the 
races'" 

Without  rehearsing  the  terrible  facts  In 
detail,  we  know  that  blacks  finish  high 
school  in  the  North  three  or  more  years  be- 
hind whites  In  achievement.  We  also  know 
with  fair  confidence  that  this  huge  gap  Is 
not  caused  by  differential  expenditures  of 
money.  Just  about  as  much  Is  spent  on  pre- 
dominantly black  schools  outside  the  South 
as  on  predominantly  white  ones.  Classes  in 
black  schools  will  often  be  smaller  than 
classes  In  white  ones — because  the  black 
schools  tend  to  be  located  In  old  areas  with 
many  school  buildings,  while  white  schools 
tend  to  be  In  newer  areas  with  fewer  and 
more  crowded  school  buildings.  Blacks  will 
often  have  more  professional  personnel  as- 
signed, owing  to  various  federal  and  other 
programs.  There  are.  to  be  sure,  lower  teach- 
er salaries  in  the  predominantly  black 
schools,  because  they  usually  have  younger 
teachers  with  less  seniority  and  fewer  de- 
grees. Anyone  who  believes  this  is  a  serious 
disadvantage  for  a  teacher  has  a  faith  In 
experience  and  degrees  which  is  Justified  by 
no  known  evidence,  (It  is  quite  true  that  the 
big  cities  spend  much  less  on  their  schools, 
white  and  black,  than  the  surrounding  sub- 
urban areas,  which  are  almost  entirely 
white.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  spending 
more  Is  unlikely  to  do  much  to  improve 
education — it  tends  mostly  to  Improve 
teachers'  salaries  and  fringe  benefits — it  Is 
quite  unconscionable  that  more  public 
money  should  be  spent  on  the  education  of 
those  from  prosperous  backgrounds  than  on 
those  from  poorer  families.  But  this  Is  quite 
.separate  from  the  Issue  of  whether  within 
present  school  districts  less  is  spent  on  the 
education  of  black  children,  and  whether 
spending  more  would  reduce  the  gap  In 
achievement.) 

If  money  Is  not  the  decisive  element  In  the 
gap  between  white  and  black,  what  Is?  In 
1966  the  Coleman  report  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity  reviewed  the 
.achievement  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  school  children,  black  and  white, 
and  related  It  to  social  and  economic  back- 
ground, to  various  factors  within  the  schools, 
and  to  integration.  In  1967.  another  study. 
Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schooh. 
anlayzed  the  effects  of  compensatory-educa- 
tion programs  and  reviewed  the  data  on 
Integration.  Both  studies — as  well  as  sub- 
.■^equent  experience  and  research — suggested 
that  if  anything  could  be  counted  on  to 
affect  the  education  of  black  children,  It  was 


integration.  However,  the  operative  element 
was  not  race  but  social  class.  The  conclusion 
of  the  Coleman  report  still  seems  the  best 
statement  of  the  case : 

"The  apparent  beneficial  effect  of  a  student 
body  with  a  high  proportion  of  white  stu- 
dents comes  not  from  racial  composition  jjer 
se,  but  from  the  better  educational  back- 
ground and  higher  educational  aspirations 
that  are,  on  the  average,  found  among  white 
students." 

On  the  other  hand,  If  such  Integration  did 
have  an  effect.  It  was  not  very  great.  The  most 
intense  reanalysls  of  Coleman's  data" 
concludes: 

"Our  finding  on  the  school  racial  composi- 
tion Issue,  then,  are  mixed.  .  .  .  the  Initial 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  survey 
overstressed  the  Impact  of  school  social 
class.  .  .  .  When  the  Issue  Is  probed  at  grade 
6,  a  small  Independent  effect  of  schools" 
racial  composition  appeared,  but  its  signif- 
icance for  educational  policy  seems  slight." 
The  study  of  these  Issues  has  reached  a 
Talmudlc  complexity.  The  finding  that 
integration  of  different  socioeconomic 
groups  favors  the  achievement  of  lower 
socioeconomic  groups  apparently  stands  up. 
but  the  effect  Is  not  large.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, does  seem  clear:  integrating  the  hap- 
less and  generally  lower-income  whites  of  the 
central  city  with  lower-income  blacks,  partic- 
ularly under  conditions  of  resentment  and 
conflict,  as  In  San  Francisco,  is  likely  to 
achieve    nothing.    In    educational    terms. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  In  elementary  schools  dropped  6,619 
against  a  projected  drop  of  1,508  (a  13  per 
cent  decline  against  a  projected  3  per  cent 
decline)  in  response  to  Judge  Welgel's  deci- 
sion. The  Junlor-hlgh-school  enrollment,  not 
yet  subjected  to  full-scale  busing,  declined 
only  1  per  cent,  and  high-school  enrollment 
remained  the  same.  In  Pasadena,  California, 
there  was  a  22  per  cent  drop  in  the  number 
of  white  students  In  the  school  system  be- 
tween 1969 — before  court-imposed  busing — 
and  1971,  In  Norfolk.  Virginia,  court-imposed 
busing  brought  a  drop  of  20  per  cent.  If.  as 
seems  probable.  It  Is  the  somewhat  better-off 
and  more  mobile  who  leave  the  public-school 
system  when  busing  is  Imposed,  the  effect  on 
the  achievement  of  black  children  Is  further 
reduced. 

It  Is  In  response  to  such  facts  as  these  and 
In  the  light  of  such  findings  as  Coleman's 
that  Judges  In  Detroit  and  Indianapolis  and 
elsewhere  now  call  for  combining  the  central 
city  and  the  suburb  Into  unified  school  dis- 
tricts. But  If  this  elaborate  reorganization  of 
the  schools  Is  being  undertaken  so  that  the 
presumed  achievement-raising  effect  of  socio- 
economic Integration  may  occur,  we  are  likely 
to  be  cruelly  disappointed.  There  Is  little  If 
any  encouragement  to  be  derived  from  stud- 
ies, published  and  unpublished,  of  voluntary 
busing  programs  even  though  such  busing 
takes  place  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances (with  motivated  volunteers,  from 
motivated  families,  and  with  schools  acting 
freely  and  enthusiastically).  Indeed,  much 
Integration  through  transportation  has  been 
so  disappointing  In  terms  of  raising  achieve- 
ment that  It  may  well  lead  to  a  revaluation 
of  the  earlier  research  whose  somewhat 
tenuous  results  raised  what  begin  to  look  like 
false  hopes  as  to  the  educational  effects  of 
socioeconomic  Integration. 

IV 

There  Is  yet  a  final  argument.  One  will  hear 
It  In  Berkeley,  which  underwent  full  de- 
segregation by  busing  three  years  ago,  and 
which  has  seen  no  particular  reduction  of  the 
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white-black  achievement  gap.  The  argument 
Is  that  school  Integration  will  Improve  rela- 
tions between  the  races  and  that  In  view  of 
the  extremity  of  Interracial  tensions  In  this 
country,  anything  that  Improves  these  rela- 
tions must  be  done.  In  Berkeley,  a  liberal 
community  with  an  elected  school  board 
which  voluntarily  Introduced  transportation 
for  racial  balance  and  was  not  turned  out  for 
doing  so,  one  can  perhaps  make  this  argu- 
ment. But  race  relations  are  not  Ideal  even 
In  Berkeley,  as  Senator  Mondale's  committee 
discovered  last  year  when  it  conducted  hear- 
ings there  on  the  most  successful  American 
case  of  racial  balance  through  transporta- 
tion. 

The    Mondale    committee    discovered,    for 
example,   that   after   the  schools   were   fully 
Integrated,   a   special    program    for   blacks — 
Black  House — was  established  at  the  high- 
school  level  from  which  non-black  students 
and  teachers  were  excluded.   (Berkeley  High 
School,  the  only  one  in  the  city,  has  always 
been  Integrated.)  The  committee  discovered, 
when  it  spoke  to  students — selected,  one  as- 
sumes,   by    the    school    authorities    because 
they  would  give  the  best  picture  of  integra- 
tion— that  students  of  different  groups  had 
little  to  do  with  one  another.  The  black  pres- 
ident of  the  senior  class  said:        ,  .  the  only 
true  existence  of  Integration  of  Berkeley  High 
is  in  the  hallways  when  the  bell  rang  every- 
body, you  know,  pass  Isle)  through  the  hall- 
ways, that  is  the  only  time  I  see  true  inte- 
gration  In   Berkeley   High."  Senator   Brooke 
probed   deeper.    Since    the    young    man    was 
black  and  a  majority  of  his  classmates  were 
white,   had   they   not    voted   for   him?    "The 
whites  didn't  even  participate  in  voting    .  .  . 
They    felt    the    student    government    was    a 
farce."    (The    opposing    candidate    was    also 
black.)    What  about  social   activities?   "Like 
we  have  dances,  if  there  is  a  good  turnout 
you  see  two  or  three  whites  at  the  dances.  .  .  ." 
Intramural  sports?  "The  basketball  team  is 
pretty  integrated,  the  crew   team   is  mainly 
white,  soccer  team  mainly  white,  tennis  teani 
mainly  white,"  Did  this  mean  Senator  Brooke 
asked,  "that   blacks   don't  go  out   for  these 
teams   that   are  white   and   whites  don't    go 
out  for  those  teams  that  are  all  black?"  The 
class  president  guessed  that  "whites  like  to 
play  tennis  and  blacks  like  to  plav  basket- 
ball better,"  Still,  he  did   think  Integration 
was  a  good  Idea,  as  did  a  Japanese  girl  who 
told   the   Senators:    "I   think  like  the   Asian 
kids  at  Berkeley  High  go  around  with  Asian 
kids" 
A  Chlcano  student  testified  : 
I  think  the  Integration  plan  is  working, 
started  to  work  In  Junior  high,  it  is  different 
levels,   the  sixth   graders   go   up   to   seventh 
grade   now.   I  think  now   the  Chlcanos   and 
blacks,  they  do  hang  around  in  groups  Usual- 
ly some  don't.  I  admit,  like  I   myself  hang 
around  with  all  Chlcanos  but  I  am  not  preju- 
diced. I  do  it  because  I  grew  up  with  them, 
because  they  were  my  school  biiddie.s  when 
there  were  segregated  schools .' 

A  black  girl  in  elementary  school  said: 
"About  integration,  I  don't  think  it  is  tcK) 
integrated,  but  it  Is  pretty  well  integrated 
I  have  a  lot  of  white  friends.  .  .  '  She  lives 
In  an  integrated  neighborhood.  A  white  girl 
from  the  high  school  testified: 

"Integration,  ideally,  as  far  as  I  can  see 
It  Isn't  working,  I  mean  like  as  far  as  every- 
body doing  things  together  ...  I  have  one 
class  where  there  are  only  two  whites  In  it. 
I  being  one  of  them,  you  know,  like  I  don't 
have  any  problems  there,  but  outside  ,  .  . 
[with  other  blacks]  we  Just  do  different 
things.  I  am  not  Interested  In  games.  I 
couldn't  care  less.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  Berkeley  as  far  as  the  athletics  go 
.  .  .  I  wear  very  short  skirts  and  walking 
down  the  halls  I  get  hassled  enough  by  all 
the  black  Dukes,  you  know.  ..." 

Senator  Brooke  was  surprised  she  wasn't 
hassled  by  the  white  boys  too  and  suggested 
that  they  might  use  a  different  technique. 


This  is  about  the  most  positive  report  one 
can  make  on  school  Integration.  Why  should 
anyone  be  surprised?  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  hanging  around  In  groups,  and  there  is 
some  contact  across  racial  lines,  but  the 
groups  seem  to  have  different  mtereetj  and 
different  social  styles.  The  younger  children 
have  more  in  common  than  the  older  ones. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  this  com- 
monality of  Interest  will  continue  through 
high  school — a  popular  Berkeley  theory — or 
whether  diflerences  will  assert  theni-'flves 
as  the  children  grow  older  even  thougli  they 
were  exposed  to  integration  earlier  than 
those  now  In  high  school.  In  other  comxnxi- 
unities  which  have  been  studied,  black  chil- 
dren who  are  bused  tend  to  become  more 
anti-white  than  those  who  are  not  bused. 
One  can  think  of  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this. 

If,  then,  the  Judges  are  moving  toward  a 
forcible  reorganization  of  American  educa- 
tion because  they  believe  this  vnll  improve 
relations  between  the  races,  they  are  acting 
neither  on  evidence  nor  on  experience  but 
on  faith.  And  in  so  acting  on  faith  they  are 
pushing  against  many  legitimate  Interests: 
the  Interest  in  using  tax  money  for  educa- 
tion rather  than  transportation;  the  interest 
of  the  working  and  lower-middle  classes  in 
attending  schools  near  their  homes;  the  in- 
terest of  all  groups.  Including  black  groups, 
m  developing  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  Institutions  which  affect  their  lives;  the 
Interest  of  all  people  in  retaining  freedom 
of  choice  wherever  this  is  possible. 

There  Is  unfortunately  a  widespread  feel- 
ing, strong  among  liberals  who  have 
fought  so  long  against  the  evil  of  racial  seg- 
regation, that  to  stop  now-  before  busing 
and  expanded  school  districts  are  Imposed 
on  every  city  in  the  country — would  be  to 
betray  the  struggle  for  an  integrate!  so- 
ciety. They  are  quite  wrong  TTiey  have  been 
misled  by  the  professionals  and  sf>ecialists— 
in  this  instance,  the  government  officials,  the 
civil-rights  lawyers,  and  the  Judges — as  to 
what  integration  truly  demands,  and  how  it 
Is  coming  at)out  Professionals  and  specialists 
Inevitably  overreach  themselves,  and  there  is 
no  exception  here. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  error  to  consider 
opposition  t-o  the  recent  Judicial  decisions  on 
school  integration  as  a  betrayal  of  the 
promise  of  Broun  The  promise  of  Browi  is 
being  realized  Black  children  may  not  be 
denied  admittance  to  any  school  on  accouiit 
of  their  race  i except  for  the  cases  in  which 
courts  and  federal  officials  Insist  that  they 
are  to  be  denied  admittance  to  schools  with 
a  bl.ack  majority  simply  because  they  are 
black  I .  The  scht>cl  s\stems  of  the  South  are 
desegregated  But  more  than  that,  integra- 
tion 111  general  has  made  enormcus  advances 
since  1954  It  has  been  advanced  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousMjiids  ci  blacks  in  Northern  and 
Western  colleges.  It  has  been  advanced  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blacks  wno 
have  moved  into  professional  and  white-c.l- 
lar  jobs  in  government,  in  the  universities, 
m  the  school  systems,  in  business.  It  has 
bee.i  advanced  by  the  steady  rise  In  black 
Income  which  offers  many  blacks  the  oppcr- 
luiiily  to  live  In  integrated  aree^s  Mcvst  sig- 
nificantly, it  ha.s  been  advanced  because 
millions  of  blacks  now  vote — in  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North.— and  because  hundreds  of 
blacks  have  been  elected  to  schtxil  commit- 
tees, city  councils,  state  legislatures,  the  Con- 
gress This  Is  what  is  creating  an  integrated 
society  in  the  United  States, 

We  are  far  froni  this  neces-sarv  and  desir- 
able goa\  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  prog- 
re.-.s  we  made  in  achieving  Intefratlon  in  the 
19C0's  were  not  continued  through  the  70's 
We  can  now  foresee  within  a  reasonable  time 
the  closing  of  many  gaps  between  white  and 
black  But  I  doubt  that  mandaton-  trans- 
portation of  schoolchildren  for  integratlou 
Will  advance  this  process. 
For.  so  far  as  the  schools  In  particular  are 
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iicerned,    the    increase    In    black   political 
er    means    that    blacks — like    all    other 
an  now  negotiate,  on  the  basis  of 
thdir  own  power,  and  to  the  extent  of  their 
owh  power,  over  what  kind  of  school  systems 
uld  exist,  and  Involving  what  measure  of 
trajnsportatlon    and    racial    balance.    In    the 
settings  of  American  life   there   will 
niany  diilerent  answers  to  these  questions, 
at   Berkeley   has  done   is   not   what   New 
•k  City  has  done,  and  there  is  no  reason 
it  should  be.  But  everywhere  black  po- 
al  power  is  present  and  contributing  to 
development  of  solutions. 
"piere    Is    a    third   path    for    liberals    now 
nized   between  the  steady   Imposition  of 
and    ethnic    group    quotas    on    every 
in    the    country — a    path    of    point- 
expensive    and    destructive    homoge- 
nlz^tlon — and  surrender  to  the  South.  It  is  a 
y  sound  American   path,   one  which 
les  that  groups  are  different  and  will 
their  own  interests  and   orientations, 
which  insists  that  no  one  be  penalized 
of  group  membership,   and  that   a 
base  of  experience  be  demanded  of 
Americans.  It  is  the  path  that  made  pos- 
sible  the   growth   of   the   parochial   schools, 
OS  a  challenge  to  a  common  Anjerican 
ety,  but  as  one  variant  within  It.  It  Is 
ath   that,  to  my  mind,  legitimizes  such 
dev'lopments     as     community     control     of 
)ols    and    educational    vouchers    permlt- 
the  free  choice   of  schools.   There   are 
nany  problems  in   working  out  the  de- 
of  this  path  as  of  the  other  two,  but 
one  thing  to  commend  It  as  against 
other  two:   it  expands  Individual  free- 
rather  than  restricts  It. 

understands    that    the    Constitution 

limits    to    the    process    of    negotiation 

bargaining  even  In  a  multi-racial  and 

tl-ethnic   setting.   But    the   Judges   have 

far  beyond  what  the  Constitution  can 

be  thought  to  allow  or  require  in 

operation  of  this  complex  process.  The 

es   should   now   stand    back,   and   allow 

forces  of  political  democracy  in  a  plu- 

t  society  to  do  their  proper  work. 
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School  Integration  and  Liberal  Opinion 

I  By  Norman  Podhoretzi 

Nathan  Glazer  is  right — and  I  find  his 

I, meats    entirely    convincing — no    benefit 

accrue  to  anyone,  whether  white  or  black, 

the  requirement  now  apparently  being 

a^llshed  by  the  courts  that  no  American 

ic   school   shall    have   a   black   majority 

that    the   student   population   of   everv 

shall  be  racially  balanced  as  far  as  pos- 

in  accordance  with  a  specific  mix.   It 

to  be  thought  that  the  academic  per- 

nce  of  black  children   would   Improve 

tegrated   schools,   but   there   is.   as   Mr 

er  demonstrates,  no  evidence  to  confirm 

Idea,  What  the  evidence  actuallv  sug- 

i    Is   that    Integration    has   little   or   no 

on     academic    performance,     neither 

ng  the  blacks,  as  so  many  had  hoped. 

hurting    the    whites,    as    so    many    had 
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also  used  to  be  thought  that  relations 
een  the  races  would  Improve  as  a  result 
i^hool  Integration,  but  here  the  evidence 
anything  less  encouraging  than  in  the 
of  academic  performance,  I  myself  a:  - 
Jd    Integrated   schools   as   a   child,    and 
y  ten  years  ago,  I  attempted  in  an  essav 
:    "My    Negro    Problem— and    Ours"    to 
that  such  schools  bore  not  the  slightest 
e^nblance  to  the  rosy  fantasies  being  seat- 
about  In  those  days  by  the  prevailing 
of  liberal  opinion.  Liberal  opinion  said 
sending  white  children  and  black  chil- 
to  school  together  would  lead  to  greater 
jal   understanding  and   respect:    I  said 
In   my   own   experience   It   had   led    to 
«nce  and  greater  animosity.  The  studies 
"azer  cites  of  integrated  schools  of  more 
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recent  vintage  tend  to  prove  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Integrated  schools  of  the  30's 
and  40's  was  a  riii're  reliable  guide  to  the 
future  than  the  generous  expectations  of 
liberal  opinion.  At  best  relations  between  the 
races  continue  to  remain  cool  in  integrated 
schools,  and  often  enough  they  are  exacer- 
bated to  an  intolerable,  and  to  me  altogether 
familiar,  degree 

If.  then,  no  good  is  likely  to  come  of  it, 
why  should  we  persist  In  forcibly  integrat- 
ing the  schools?  The  question  becomes  even 
more  difficult  to  answer  when  we  consider 
how  vast,  even  among  liberals  and  even 
among  blacks,  the  opposition  has  grown  to 
the  measures  which  must  now  be  adopted 
if  school  Integration  is  to  proceed — meas- 
ures which  have  found  their  definitive  polit- 
ical summation  In  the  great  symbol  of  bus- 
ing. In  effect  the  country  Is  being  ordered 
against  Its  own  wishes  to  undergo  a  major 
reorganization  without  being  given  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  some  good  will  there- 
by be  served,  either  immediate  or  ultimate, 
short-run  or  long.  But  If  It  is  all  to  be  for 
nothing,  and  If  no  one  wants  to  do  It,  why 
should  it  be  done  at  all? 

Because,  answer  the  activists  and  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  the  lawyers  and  the  Judges,  it 
Is  the  law  and  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  And 
Indeed  they  are  right,  the  law  must  be 
obeyed — If  Indeed  it  is  the  law  that  racial 
concentrations  In  the  schools  may  not  exist 
even  If  they  arise  from  causes  other  than 
legal  measures  designed  to  bring  them  about. 
We  already  know  for  certain  that  legally 
sanctioned  (or  "de  iure^^)  segregation  of  any 
kind,  overt  or  covert,  in  the  schools  and 
out.  Is  against  the  law  of  the  land.  No  one 
any  longer  questions  this,  not  even  In  the 
South.  But  until  the  Supreme  Court  settles 
the  Issues  Involved  In  busing  and  redls- 
trlctlng,  we  will  not  know  for  certain 
whether  "de  facto"  separation  in  the  schools 
is  also  against  the  law  of  the  land.  And  even 
then.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  declare 
that  It  is,  given  the  huge  numbers  of  people 
who  do  not  agree,  redress  from  what  they 
may  decide  Is  Judicial  tyranny  parading  as 
constitutional  warrant  Is  likely  to  be  sought 
In  legislative  action  and  perhaps  In  consti- 
tutional amendment 

Hopefully  It  will  never  come  to  that.  Hope- 
fully In  the  end  the  countn^  will  avert  the 
major  constitutional  crisis  which  seems  to 
threaten  It  now.  Hopefully  good  sense  will 
prevail — the  good  sense  which  leads  so  many 
people,  often  uneasily  because  they  are  lib- 
erals and  well-lntentloned  and  Influenced 
by  an  irrational  dogma,  to  wonder  never- 
theless why  a  specified  racial  balance  must 
be  Imposed  on  the  schools  at  such  great 
cost  In  money  and  bitterness  and  anxiety 
when  the  strongest  of  probabilities  Is  that 
doing  so  will  neither  overcome  educational 
deficiency  nor  enhance  the  relations  of  the 
races. 

Behind  the  Btsing  F^-ss 
In  pursuit  of  our  conviction  that  It  will  be 
best  If  the  courts  themselves  solve  the  "bus- 
ing problem."  we  have  been  reading  about 
trying  to  find  some  available  rationale  that 
will  preserve  some  Impetus  toward  racial  Jus- 
tice without  falling  into  the  absurdities  of 
racial  quotas.  We  can  report  that  such  a 
rationale  does  exist,  as  extracts  printed  along- 
side testify 

The  source  comes  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise, though,  being  the  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg County  Board  of  Education,  the  very 
case  In  which  the  court  first  backed  the  use 
of  quotas  and  busing  to  dismantle  previous 
dual  school  systems.  As  the  administration 
weighs  Its  position  on  busing,  we  hope  it 
takes  note  of  how  careful  the  high  court  has 
been,  how  much  room  for  maneuver  It  has 
left  In  the  Judicial  process  Itself. 
The  rationale  In  these  extracts  U  precisely 


what  we,  at  least,  have  been  looking  for  as  a 
way  out  of  the  present  impasse.  It  rejects 
racial  quotas,  though  recognizing  the  pru- 
dence of  starting  Einy  discussion  of  desegrega- 
tion by  looking  at  the  existing  racial  bal- 
ance. It  does  not  flatly  outlaw  all-black  or 
all-white  schools.  It  preserves  pressure  to- 
ward dismantling  dual  school  systems  where 
they  exist,  but  recognizes  that  there  will 
come  a  point  when  the  transgression  will  be 
atoned. 

The  Implication  Is  that  with  the  South  de- 
segregating, we  will  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
as  It  were,  reach  a  point  where  the  school 
systems  In  North  and  South  will  be  on  equal 
footing.  Then  the  nation  will  be  In  position 
to  repair  to  the  great  principle  the  first  Jus- 
tice Harlan  offered  In  his  dissent  to  the 
notorious  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  decision,  that 
"our  Constitution  Is  color  blind,  and  neither 
knows  nor  tolerates  classes  among  citizens." 
But  if  all  this  Is  already  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  at  least  the  direction  Indicated  by 
the  most  crucial  Supreme  Court  decision 
since  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  what  In 
the  world  can  be  behind  all  the  fuss?  There 
Is  a  good  answer  to  that  question,  which  la 
one  reason  why  Nathan  Glazer's  article  In  the 
current  Commentary  ought  to  be  required 
reading  for  anyone  who  hopes  to  understand 
the  current  "busing"  controversy. 

Mr.  Glazer,  the  Harvard  sociologist  and 
long-time  student  of  ethnic  amalgamation, 
reviews  a  great  many  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, one  of  the  most  revealing  being  what 
the  lower  courts  have  been  doing  since  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg. He  quotes  a  San  Fran- 
cisco Judge's  ruling,  for  example,  "that  the 
ratio  of  black  children  to  white  children 
will  then  be  and  thereafter  continue  to  be 
substantially  the  same  In  each  school."  He 
quotes  a  Detroit  Judge  blaming  segregatloii 
on  blacks  as  well  as  whites  because  "blacks, 
like  ethnic  groups  In  the  past,  have  tended 
to  separate  from  the  large  group  and  asso- 
ciate together."  The  Detroit  court  ordered 
busing  between  the  central  city  and  suburbs 
to  end  such  separation. 

The  fuss.  In  short,  arises  because  these  and 
other  lower  courts  have  been  going  far  be- 
yond anything  the  Supreme  Court  man- 
dated; indeed,  they  have  been  ordering  pre- 
cisely the  things  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
decision  told  them  the  Constitution  did  not 
require.  The  lower  court  Judges  have  not 
been  waiting  for  the  legislature  or  even  for 
the  Supreme  Court  itself;  they  have  simply 
been  wTltlng  their  own  social  opinions  Into 
tho  Constitution. 

Mr.  Glazer  has  trenchant  things  to  say 
about  the  "crude  Americanizing  and  homog- 
enizing" that  make  up  the  substance  of 
those  social  opinions.  What's  wrong  with 
blacks  wanting  to  associate  with  blacks,  for 
example?  In  fact,  the  chief  American  answer 
to  ethnic  diversity  has  been  to  allow  each 
group  to  pick  Its  o'sum  associations  under 
cover  of  a  color-blind  law.  and  to  oi>en  the 
way  for  advance  through  political  bargain- 
ing. He  finds  It  healthy  and  hopeful  that 
blacks  are  winning  bargaining  power  today. 
Meanwhile,  though,  the  law  has  reached 
such  confusion  that  Mr.  Glazer  can  pjick 
into  one  sentence  Irony  like  this:  "The  prom- 
ise of  Brown  Is  being  realized.  Black  children 
may  not  be  denied  admittance  to  any  school 
on  account  of  their  race  (except  for  the  cases 
In  which  the  courts  and  federal  officials 
insist  that  they  are  to  be  denied  admittance 
to  schools  with  a  black  majority  simply  be- 
cause they  are  black) ." 

The  Supreme  Court  can  correct  much  of 
the  confusion  by  starting  to  overrule  lower 
court  decisions  that  are  excessive  In  the  use 
of  busing  and  especially  quotas,  by  writing 
the  .sensible  obiter  dicta  of  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenberg  decision  Into  binding  law.  It 
would  seem  to  us  appropriate  If  the  admin- 
istration concluded  that  Justice  Department 
Intervention  In  current  suits  csould  help 
achieve  this  result,  and  might  also  help  rein 


back  the  lower  courts  to  the  pace  the  high 
bench  sets. 

This,  in  fact.  Is  a  i>oint  that  goes  beyond 
busing  and  desegregation.  Unquestionably 
tne  legal  system  now  and  then — as  In  the 
Brown  decision — needs  a  way  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  put  aside  cold  precedent  and 
follow  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  its  human 
members.  Yet  this  freedom  to  write  personal 
opinion  into  law  can  easily  be  abused  even 
by  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  we  can 
scarcely  how  a  meaningful  legal  system  can 
long  function  if  It  is  abused  by  every  district 
court  Judge  as  well. 

The  High  Cotmr's  Busing  Decision 
(Note. — Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
Supreme  Court's  unanimous  decision  of  April 
21.  1971.  upholding  busing  to  end  school 
segregation  in  the  school  district  covering 
Charlotte,  N.C.  and  surrounding  Mecklen- 
burg County.  The  opinion  was  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger.) 

We  are  concerned  In  these  cases  with  the 
elimination  of  the  discrimination  inherent 
In  the  dual  school  systems,  not  with  the 
myriad  factors  of  human  existence  which 
can  cau.se  discrimination  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  on  racial,  religious  or  ethnic  grounds. 

The  target  of  the  case  from  Brown  1  to  the 
present  was  the  dual  school  system.  The 
elimination  of  racial  discrimination  in  public 
schools  is  a  large  task  and  one  that  should 
not  be  retarded  by  efforts  to  achieve  broader 
purposes  lying  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
school  authorities.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  reach  In  this  case  the  question 
whether  a  showing  that  school  segregation  Is 
a  consequence  of  other  types  of  state  action, 
without  any  discriminatory  action  by  the 
school  authorities,  is  a  constitutional  viola- 
tion requiring  remedial  action  by  a  school 
desegregation  decree.  This  case  does  not  pre- 
sent that  question  and  we  therefore  do  not 
decide  It. 

Our  object  In  dealing  with  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  these  cases  Is  to  see  that  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority from  any  school,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
on  account  of  race;  It  does  not  and  cannot 
embrace  all  the  problems  of  racial  prejudice, 
even  when  those  problems  contribute  to  dis- 
proportionate racial  concentrations  In  some 
schools. 

In  this  case  It  is  urged  that  the  district 
court  has  Imposed  a  racial  balance  require- 
ment of  71^-29'^   on  individual  schools,  .  .  . 

If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the  dis- 
trict court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantive constitutional  right,  any  particular 
degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing,  that  ap- 
proach would  be  disapproved  and  we  would 
be  obliged  to  reverse. 

The  constitutional  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school 
in  every  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole. 

As  the  voluminous  record  In  this  case 
shows,  the  predicate  for  the  district  court's 
use  of  the  71';-29'^-  ratio  was  twofold:  first, 
its  express  finding  approved  by  the  court  of 
appeals  and  not  challenged  here,  that  a  dual 
school  system  had  been  maintained  by  the 
school  authorities  at  least  until  1969;  second, 
its  finding,  also  approved  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, that  the  school  board  had  totally  de- 
faulted in  its  acknowledged  duty  to  come 
forward  with  an  acceptable  plan  of  its  own, 
notwithstanding  the  patient  efforts  of  the 
district  Judge  who.  on  at  least  three  occa- 
sions, urged  the  board  to  submit  plans.  .  .  . 

We  see  .  .  .  that  the  use  of  mathematical 
ratios  was  no  more  than  a  starting  point  In 
the  process  of  shaping  a  remedy,  rather  than 
an  Inflexible  requirement.  FYom  that  starting 
point  the  district  court  proceeded  to  frame  a 
decree  that  was,  within  its  discretionary 
powers,  an  equitable  remedy  for  the  partic- 
ular circumstances. 


As  we  said  In  Green,  a  school  authority's 
remedial  plan  or  a  district  court's  remedial 
decree  is  to  be  Judged  by  its  effectiveness. 
Awareness  of  the  racial  composition  of  the 
whole  school  system  is  likely  to  be  a  useful 
starting  point  in  shaping  a  remedy  to  correct 
past  constitutional  violations.  In  sum,  the 
very  limited  use  made  of  mathematical  ratios 
was  within  the  equitable  remedial  discretion 
of  the  district  court. 

The  record  in  this  case  reveals  the  familiar 
phenomenon  that  in  metropolitan  areas  mi- 
nority groups  are  often  found  concentrated 
in  one  part  of  the  city.  In  some  clrcum- 
stpnces  certain  schools  may  remain  all  or 
largely  of  one  race  until  new  schools  can  be 
provided  or  neighborhood  patterns  change. 

Schools  all  or  predominantly  of  one  race  in 
a  district  of  mixed  population  will  require 
close  scrutiny  to  determine  that  school  as- 
signments are  not  part  of  state-enforced  seg- 
regation. 

In  light  of  the  above.  It  .should  be  clear 
that  the  existence  of  some  small  number  of 
one-race,  or  virtually  one-race,  schools  with- 
in a  district  is  not  in  and  of  Itself  the  mark 
of  a  system  which  still  practices  segregation 
by  law.  .  .  . 

The  scope  of  permissible  transportation  of 
students  as  an  Implement  of  remedial  de- 
cree has  never  been  defined  by  this  Court  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  It  cannot 
be  defined  with  precision.  No  rigid  guldelinee 
as  to  student  transportation  can  be  given  for 
application  to  the  infinite  variety  of  prob- 
lems {presented  in  thousands  of  situations. 

But  transportation  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  education  system  for  years 
and  was  perhaps  the  single  most  Important 
factor  in  the  transition  from  the  one-room 
schoolhouse  to  the  consolidated  school. 

Eighteen  million  of  the  nation's  public 
schc»l  children,  approximately  39 '"r.  were 
transported  to  their  schools  by  bus  In  1969- 
1970  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  district  court's  conclusion  that  assign- 
ment of  children  to  the  school  nearest  their 
home  serving  their  grade  would  not  produce 
an  effective  dismantling  of  the  dual  system 
is  supported  by  the  record. 

The  decree  provided  that  the  buses  used  to 
Implement  the  plan  would  operate  on  direct 
routes.  Students  would  be  picked  up  at 
schools  near  their  homes  and  transported  by 
the  schools  they  were  to  attend.  The  tripe  for 
elementary  school  pupils  average  about  seven 
miles  and  the  district  court  found  that  they 
would  take  "not  over  35  minutes  at  the 
most." 

The  system  compares  favorably  with  the 
transportation  plan  previously  operated  In 
Charlotte  under  which  each  day  23.600  stu- 
dents on  all  grade  levels  were  transported  an 
average  of  15  miles  one  way  for  an  average 
trip  requiring  over  an  hour. 

In  these  circumstances,  ■we  find  no  basis 
for  holding  that  the  local  school  authorities 
may  not  be  required  to  employ  bus  transpor- 
tation as  one  tool  of  school  desegregation. 
Desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
walk-In  school. 

An  objection  to  transportation  of  students 
may  have  validity  when  the  time  or  distance 
of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to  risk  either  the 
health  of  the  children  or  significantly  im- 
pinge on  the  educational  process.  .  .  . 

At  some  p>olnt.  these  school  authorities  and 
others  like  them  should  have  achieved  full 
compliance  with  this  Court's  decision  in 
Brown  1.  The  systems  will  then  be  "unitary" 
In  the  sense  required  by  our  decisions  in 
Green  and  Alexander. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  communities 
ser\'ed  by  such  systems  will  remain  demo- 
g^raphlcally  stable,  for  In  a  growing,  mobile 
society,  few  will  do  so.  Neither  school  au- 
thorities nor  district  courts  are  constitu- 
tionally required  to  make  year-by-year  ad- 
Jusrtments  of  the  racial  comp>osltlon  of 
student  bodies  once  the  affirmative  duty  to 
desegregate  has  been  accomplished  and  ra- 


cial discrimination  through  ofBcial  action  Is 
eliminated  from  the  system. 

Tills  does  not  mean  that  federal  courta  are 
without  power  to  deal  with  fufare  problems; 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  either 
the  school  authorities  or  .some  other  agency 
of  the  state  has  deliberately  attempted  to 
fix  or  alter  deniographlc  patterns  to  affect 
the  racial  composition  of  the  sch<X)Is.  further 
Intervention  by  a  district  court  should  not  be 
necessarv.  .  .  . 


AMERICA'S  NEW  TOTALITARIAN- 
ISM: OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi-e,'=ident,  the  dis- 

tineui^hed  editor  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune  at  Cheyenne,  in  my  neighbor 
State,  earlier  this  week  in  an  editorial 
pointed  out  the  dangers  to  America's 
freedoms  under  the  present  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act, 

The  editor.  James  M,  Flinchum.  in  his 
article  of  March  7.  quot-e.=  a  letter  from 
a  Mrs.  Genielle  Brown  of  Byron.  'VVyo. 
She  puts  it  m  tcrm.'^  no  Amei-ican  should 
have  trouble  understanding: 

Do  you  really  think  some  bureaucrat  In 
Washington  is  capable  of  telling  us  how  to 
operate  our  ranch? 

Mr.  President,  the  present  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  is  doing 
preat  harm  to  the  morale  of  the  small 
businessman  in  America.  To  cripple  the 
incentive  for  participation  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  has  been  Amer- 
ica's great  strength  throughout  her  his- 
tory is  to  project  economic  failure  for 
our  Nation  m  a  not-too-di'^tant  future. 

Let  us  act  now  to  correct  the  mistakes 
application  of  this  law  has  revealed.  In 
behalf  of  the  other  sponsoi's  of  the  legis- 
lation, I  have  introduced  to  eliminate  a 
great  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
act,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  expedi- 
tiously in  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment,.s  bill.  S,  3262, 

Mr,  Pre.^ideiit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr,  Flmchum's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wvomlng  State  Tribune. 

Mar,  7,  1972] 
America's  New  ToTAtrrARiANis.M 

The  growing  outrage  over  the  Stelger-Wll- 
l:ams  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
points  up  a  developing  situation  that  should 
be  the  concern  of  every  citizen.  It  is  the  total 
politlclzation  of  American  life  In  which  gov- 
ernment, or  some  form  of  the  political  proc- 
ess, plays  a  role  in  the  minutest  forms  of 
hu.Tian  activity. 

It  was  the  Spanish  philosopher  Jose  Or- 
tega who  warned  against  such  a  development 
in  human  existence.  Donald  Atwell  Zoll. 
profe.ssor  of  political  slcence  at  .Arizona  State 
University,  addressed  himself  to  the  problem 
in  the  current  Issue  of  Modern  Age,  a  quar- 
terly review  In  essence.  Professor  Zoll  saj^s 
people  are  prone  to  pin  their  faith  for  solu- 
tions to  every  problem  imaginable  on 
politics, 

A  column  by  Paul  Harvey  appearing  on 
this  page  today  noted  the  paperwork  maze 
afflicting  small  businessmen  in  this  country, 
all  of  It  originating  with  the  government. 
The  question  may  rightly  be  asked-  With  our 
almost  total  dependence  on  some  form  of 
governmental  activity  throughout  life,  and 
the  total  commitment  to  the  political  nature 
of  existence,  has  the  totalitarianism  that  we 
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ha  re  feared  would  come  with  some  alien 
ph  losophy  ensnared  us  with  our  own  In- 
sti;utlons? 

;  Professor  ZoU  suggests  that  the  public  has 
led  to  believe  that  politics  Is  the  solu- 
te all   problems,   but   that  politics  "as 
uman  artifice"  has  not  been  capable  "of 
verlng   all   the   benefits  that   were   reck- 
y  guaranteed  by  ambitious  politicians." 
adds:   "There  were   (are»    many  areas  of 
life  In  which  political  remedy  was  us) 
tent  or  inappropriate;   polUicai   change 
reform  did  not,  per  se.  make  men  hap- 
or  more  contended  or  more  creatine  or 
1  morally  enlightened  " 
!  levertheless,  for  some  time  now  there  have 
n  politicians  who  have  managed  to  make 
e  think  the  sole  answer  to  every  prob- 
was  to  be  achieved  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
by  Presidential  order.  In  the  state  leg- 
res  or  governors'  offices   And  there  has 
n  an  accelerating  trend  in  this  direction. 
;hat  every  HI  or  problem  demands  a  polit- 
answer. 
us  our  entire  society  finds  Itself  caught 
In  a  political  maze  which  is  most  intri- 
.  for  It  no  longer  Is  a  process  that  merely 
from  action  by  the  people,  but  from 
decisions  of  a  remote  elite  that  is  un- 
t-erable  to  popular  will.  That   is  govern- 
tal     bureaucracy    by    which    every    en- 
elite   has   ruled    from   the   days   of 
II  through  the  Czarist  days  in  Rus- 
and  the  Bourbon   monarchs,  to  what  we 
democracy   today   in   the   United   States 
merica. 
^me  people  are  awakening  to  what   has 
Whether  it  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
ig   about   reversing    the   process    is   qv;es- 
uable.   A   lady   who   lives   at   Byron.   Wyo., 
week  addressed  a  letter  to  the  members 
the    Wyoming    congressional    delegation 
subject    was   the   Steleer-WiUiams    Act 
ch    Sen.    Cliff   Hansen    now    is   attacking 
through  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
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^^rnong  other  things  Mrs    Genlelle  Brown 

the   two   senators   and   one   congress- 

"Do  you  really  think  some  bureaucrat 

STashington  Is  capable  of  telling  us  how 

jperate    our    ranch  ">    Do    you    know    that 

*  of  the  accidents  occur   In   the  home' 

that    mean    that   eventually   a   povern- 

t  snooper-visor  can  come  Into  mv  home 

fine  me  for  unsafe  practices'"" 

would  say  yes  to  all  of  these,  mndlfving 

first  Question  to  read  that  some  bureau- 

thlnk.5    he    Is    capable    of    telling    Mrs 

n  how  to  run  her  ranf-h. 

e    also    asks:    "How   much    further   will 

?o  before  we  no  longer  have  anv  ^av  over 

;  which  Is  ours?  Because  that   which   Is 

j  Is  very  rapidly  being  taken  over  by  our 

Brother'  government  " 

Brown    hasn't    caught   up   with    the 

:  the  time  already  is  here  when  we  have 

lay  over  what  is  our.s.  And  the  Big  Brother 

ment   that   she   speaks   of    is  already 

It  has  been  in  the  process  of  arriving  for 

ly  years  now.  at  least  40    perhaps  even 

!:er   than    that.    A    people'.s    loss   of   their 

'es  does  not  neces.sarlly  r.<:rur  in  one  fell 

overnight:  it  creeps  upon  you.  as  does 

to  some  people,  scarcely  noticed 

■s    Brown  add?  a  plea:    "Please  fight  for 

repeal    of    this    fStelger-Wllllams)    law 

all   others   which    destroy   mv   incentive 

the  incentive  of  my  fellow  Americans  to 

and  sweat  for  our  dally  brepd!" 

worthy,   but   probably   futile,  hope:   for 

atlons   of    politicians    In    this    country 

promised  Americans  they  have  the  ultl- 

solutlon   to  every   Ml   that   besets  the 

Jile 

though  this  has  been  proven  false: 

though    as    new   solutions   are    offered 

tils  appear,  they  nevertheless  maintain 

claim.    For    In    essence    they    are    the 

;lcal  process,  and  In  the  total  polltlelza- 

■  of  America,  they  cannot  renounce  their 

form  of  God. 


E  'en 


!I 


Stelger-WlUlams  and  all  of  the  other  petty 
tyrannies  foisted  off  on  this  nation  probably 
will  not  be  either  repealed  or  seriously 
amended  for  that  would  attack  a  veri'  funda- 
mental institution  in  this  countrv.  the 
bureaucracy  which  rules  us  and  which  feeds 
upon  the  host,  the  body  politic. 

But  we  can  try,  and  to  that  end  we  wish 
Senator  Hansen,  who  has  announced  he 
seeks  a  reversal  of  this  trend  at  least  in  this 
one  act,  a  great  deal  of  success.  Hope  springs 
everlastingly  eternal  in  the  htiman  heart.  If 
even  so  very  faintly. 
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NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL   ON 
CHILD    NUTRITION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutri- 
tion recently  submitted  its  first  annual 
report  to  President  Nixon  and  to  the 
Congress.  I  have  read  the  report  carefully 
and  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Richard 
Lyng.  Assistant  Secretary-  of  Agriculture 
and  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  his 
fellow  members  for  their  thoughtful  and 
well-researched  recommendations. 

This  administration  has  a  proud  rec- 
ord in  the  field  of  nutrition.  As  Secretary 
Butz  noted  in  discus-sing  this  report,  the 
number  of  children  receiving  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches  has  grown  by  some 
5  million  in  3  years  and  the  total  Federal 
assistance  for  all  food  programs  has  risen 
from  about  $1  billion  in  1969  to  about  $4.2 
billion  this  year. 

This  accomplishment  is  also  the  result 
of  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  a  committee  upon  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  serve  as  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  to  conquer  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  America.  The  committee 
has  played  a  major  role  in  stimulating 
the  rapid  expansion  in  the  food  programs 
which  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 

As  the  Advisory  Council  noted,  how- 
ever, ail  too  many  needy  children  still 
do  not  have  the  benefit  of  free  or  re- 
duced-price meals.  I  welcome  the  Coun- 
cil's recommendation  that 

WlthUi  3  years  all  schools  needing  a  school 
lunch  or  breakfast  program  will  be  partici- 
pating and  all  schoolchildren  from  low-in- 
come families  wall  have  access  to  free  and 
reduced-price  meals  under  the  program 

I  also  welcome  Secretary  Butz'  en- 
dorsement of  this  and  the  other  recom- 
mendations found  in  the  report,  I  look 
forward  to  the  administration's  proposal 
for  implementing  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  deserves 
close  reading  by  all  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  along 
with  extracts  from  a  news  article  about 
its  release. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  and  the  report  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  1 

Wider  School  Li'nch   Pp.or.R^.vi   Urged 
I  By  Richard  Hallcran) 

Washington,  March  7  —The  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Nutrition  urged  Pres- 
ident Nixon  today  to  have  all  needy  children 
In  America  provided  with  free  or  reduced- 
price  school  lunches  within  the  next  three 
years. 

The  council,  which  presented  its  first  an- 


nual report  to  the  President,  also  recom- 
mended that  much  greater  emphasis  be  put 
on  teaching  chUdren  the  essential  elements 
of  good  nutrition.  It  said  that  all  teachers 
should  be  required  to  take  nutrition  courses 
before  they  are  certified  to  teach. 

The  report  was  presented  to  the  President 
in  his  Oval  Office  this  morning  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz,  who 
was  accompanied  by  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. It  comprises  13,  educators,  school  admin- 
istrators, and  nutrition  experts  and  is  headed 
by  Richard  Lyng,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  report  said  that  about  "20,000  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  six  million  chil- 
dren do  not  offer  any  type  of  food  service." 
"The  tragedy  of  this  situation."  it  con- 
tinued. "U  heightened  by  the  fact  that  a 
substantial  number  of  needy  children  per- 
haps over  a  million,  cannot  obtain  free  and 
reduced-price  meals,  which  they  are  eligible 
for  and  need,  simply  because  the  schools  they 
attend  do  not  participate  in  the  programs." 
The  report  also  said  that  the  teaching  of 
nutrition  "has  become  a  forgotten  part  of  the 
curriculum,  with  teachers  reluctant  to  in- 
clude it  in  their  instruction  due  In  many  in- 
stances to  their  own  lack  of  training  in  nu- 
trition and  to  the  press  of  other  curriculum 
subjects." 

"In  addition,"  the  report  continued,  "the 
funding  and  emphasis  given  to  other  sub- 
jects, such  as  drug  abuse  education,  has  not 
been  provided  for  nutrition  education." 

After  the  Nutrition  Council  met  briefly 
with  the  President  this  morning.  Secretary 
Butz  told  newsmen  that  the  Administration 
would  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
council.  He  said  that  "tremendous  progress" 
had  been  made  In  Federal  food-assistance 
programs  In  recent  years. 

Dr.  Butz  said  that  the  number  of  children 
reached  with  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
had  Increased  from  3  million  In  1969  to  8.1 
million  today.  He  said  that  Federal  assistance 
for  all  food  programs  had  risen  from  about 
?l-bllllon  In  1969  to  about  $4,2-blUlon  thl8 
year. 

Asked  whether  part  of  this  was  not  the 
result  of  current  economic  conditions.  Dr. 
Butz  said  that  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving assistance  did  fluctuate  with  eco- 
nomic conditions  but  contended  that  the 
major  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  efforts 
to  reach  them  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

To  Implement  its  recommendations,  the 
council  urged  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  state  departments  of  education  to 
concentrate  on  extending  the  child  nutrition 
program  to  those  .schools  without  them, 

Hon.   Richard  M.   Nixon, 
The  V/hite  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Child  Nutrition  Is  pleased  to 
submit  its  first  annual  report  to  you  and  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Council's  function  Is  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  related  programs  to 
determine  how  they  can  be  Improved.  The 
Council  Is  comp.osed  of  thirteen  members- 
four,  Including  myself,  from  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  and  nine  from 
specific  fields  of  experience  out.?ide  the  De- 
p.irtment. 

Having  completed  the  first  year  of  review, 
the  members  of  the  Council  have  made  five 
recommendations  which  are  of  major  im- 
portance. These  recommendations  are  sum- 
marized in  the  first  two  pages  of  the  enclosed 
report. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Lyng, 
Assistant    Secretary    and    Chairman 
National     Advisory     Council     on 
Child  Nutrition. 
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National  Advisort  Council  on  Child  Nutri- 
tion Annual  Report,   1971 

Washington,   D.C, 

January  1972. 

Mgsr.  Bennett  Applegate,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Diocese  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Dr.  Ruth  Huenemann,  Profesor  of  Public 
Health  Nutrition,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif, 

Miss  Jacqueline  Johnson,  Administrator, 
Program  Resources  &  Medical  Services,  Odys- 
sey House,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  Josephine  Martin,  Georgia  School 
Lunch  Director,  Atlanta.  Ga, 

Dr.  John  F.  Murphy,  President,  Swift  Pood 
Service  Co.,  La  Grange,  111. 

Dr.  Dale  Parnell,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Salem.  Ore. 

Mr.  Edward  Schwartzkopf,  School  Admin- 
istrator, Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Cola  D.  Watson,  Director,  Vocation- 
Technical  Education,  Vermont  Department 
of  Education. 

Mrs.  Roger  Whltcomb.  School  Board  Mem- 
ber, Wichita,  Kans, 

Mr.  Richard  Lyng.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Hekman,  Administrator, 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA. 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Rorex.  Director,  Child  Nu- 
trition Division,  FNS.  USDA. 

Mr.  Russell  H.  James.  Administrator, 
Southeast  FNS  Region,  USDA,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

first  annual  report  of  the  national  ad- 
visory council  on  child  nutrition 

Public  Law  91-248  authorized  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutrition  "to 
make  a  continuing  study  of  the  operation 
of  programs  carried  out  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  and  any  related  Act  under  which  meals 
are  provided  for  children,  with  a  view  to 
determining  how  such  programs  may  be 
Improved." 

The  Council  has  concluded  Its  first  year 
of  operation.  It  has  noted  the  growth  in  the 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  since  the  first  pro- 
gram, the  National  School  Lunch  Program, 
was  authorized  25  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  that  there 
are  many  areas  in  need  of  Improvement,  and 
it  has  Identified  those  areas  ■which  are  most 
deserving  of  Immediate  attention  These  areas 
are  as  follows  in  order  of  nrlorlty,  except  that 
the  first  two  are  considered  to  be  of  equal 
Importance: 

/  Nutrition  education 
The  Council  recommendr  that  much  great- 
er emphasis  be  given  to  nutrition  education 
through  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs, 
through  classroom  Instruction,  and  through 
Innovative  means  outside  the  classroom  to 
help  close  the  gap  in  public  knowledge  about 
nutrition.  The  Council  further  recommends 
that  the  State  Departments  o.'  Education  be 
encouraged  to  include  nutrition  education  as 
a  curriculum  component  for  all  grades  In 
elementary  and  secondary  school,  and  that 
nutrition  courses  be  required  for  teacher 
certification. 

//  Reaching  schools  without  programs 
The  Council  recommends  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  De- 
partments of  Education  concentrate  on  ex- 
tending the  ChUd  Nutrition  Programs  to 
schools  without  such  programs  so  that  with- 
in three  years  all  schools  needing  a  school 
lunch  or  breakfast  program  will  be  par- 
ticipating and  all  school  chUdren  from  low- 
income  families  will  have  access  to  free  and 
reduced-price  meals  under  the  programs. 
///  Upgrading  school  food  service  personnel 
The  Council  recommenda  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pro-ide  leadership  and 
coordination  with  State  Departments  of  Ed- 
ucation and  professional  groups,  such  as  the 
American  School   Food   Service   Association, 


to  upgrade  school  food  servce  personnel  by 
developing  sUfHng  patte.  ns  and  qualifica- 
tions for  food  service  personnel  and  by  fur- 
ther encouraging  community  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  training  institutions  to 
provide  training  suitable  for  school  food  serv- 
ice, 

IV  Revising  nutritional  standards   for  child 

nutrition  programs 

The  Council  endorses  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  pUot  study  i .)  test  the  feasibility 
of  providing  alternative  nutritional  stand- 
ards for  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  based 
on  nutrient  values,  and  urges  the  Depart- 
ment to  give  full  consideration  to  the  study. 

V  Implementing  advance  funding  authority 
The  Council  recommends  that  the  author- 
ity contained  in  Public  Law  91-248  be  imple- 
mented and  that  the  President  direct  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  submit  Child  Nu- 
trition Program  appropriations  requests  for 
Congressional  approval  one  year  in  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  funds  will  be  available,  so  that  State  and 
local  officials  will  have  a  firmer  base  for  Icng- 
range  planning  and  expansion  efforts. 

The  Council's  bases  for  concern  in  these 
areas  are  set  forth  in  the  addendum.  The  ad- 
dendum also  contains  sections  on  selected 
program  statistics  and  activities  of  the  Coun- 
eU. 

The  Council  sincerely  hopes  that  its  recom- 
mendations will  be  heeded  since  these  areas 
of  concern  must  receive  extensive  considera- 
tion and  action  if  the  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams are  to  be  truly  effective  in  providing 
for  the  nutritional  needs  of  children. 

addendum 
The  National  Advisory  Council  on  ChUd 
Nutrition  has  Identified  five  areas  of  priority 
concern  and  has  recommended  actions  for  im- 
provements in  these  areas.  This  addendum 
provides  background  on  the  Council's  con- 
cerns and  recommendations. 

/  Nutrition  education 

"The  Coimcil  recommends  that  much 
greater  emphasis  be  given  to  nutrition  edu- 
cation through  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs, 
through  classroom  Instruction,  and  through 
Innovative  means  outside  the  classroom  to 
help  close  the  gap  in  public  knowledge  about 
nutrition.  The  Council  further  recommends 
that  the  State  Departments  of  Education  be 
encouraged  to  Include  nurtltlon  education  as 
a  curriculum  component  for  all  grades  in 
elementary  and  secondary  school,  and  that 
nutrition  courses  be  required  for  teacher  cer- 
tification." 

The  role  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram as  a  laboratory  of  learning  for  nutrition 
education  has  long  been  recognized.  The  hrst 
curriculum  guide  tying  the  lunch  program  to 
nutrition  education  efiorts  was  published  by 
the  West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  1938,  and  numerous  other  States 
have  published  similar  guides  since  that  time. 
However,  nutrition  education  has  not  had  the 
continued  attention  or  fvmdlng  needed  to 
make  it  available  on  a  continuing  basis  to  all 
school  children.  In  many  schools.  It  has  be- 
come a  forgotten  part  of  the  curriculum,  with 
teachers  reluctant  to  Include  It  in  their  in- 
struction due  In  many  Instances  to  their  own 
lack  of  training  in  nutrition  and  to  the  press 
of  other  curriculum  subjects.  In  addition,  the 
funding  and  emphasis  given  to  other  subject.s, 
such  as  drug  abuse  education,  has  not  been 
provided  for  nutrition  education. 

This  situation  Is  of  Increaelng  concern  In 
view  of  the  changes  In  American  food  prac- 
tices. The  use  of  more  manufactured  foods 
and  synthetic  nutrients  has  brought  with  It 
the  need  for  more  technical  nutrition  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  all  people  if  nutritional 
adequacy  of  the  diet  is  to  be  assured.  The 
need  for  nutrition  education  in  this  regard 
Is  shown  by  studies  which  reveal  increasing 
Inadequacies  in  the  diets  of  Americans  and 


continuing  public  unfamiUarlty  with  baste 
nutritional  concepts.  For  example,  results  of 
the  food  consumption  study  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1965  show 
that  dletarv-  levels  among  all  income  groups 
in  the  United  States  deteriorated  materially 
from  1955  levels.  In  addition,  the  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Ten-State  Nutrition  Survey 
In  the  United  States,  dated  April  1971,  shows 
that  many  Americans  are  suffering  from 
nutritional  deficiencies. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  the  National  Ad- 
visory C;,'Unci]  lias  made  one  of  lis  two  top 
priorities  the  need  to  improve  the  use  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  as  a  nutrition 
education  experience  and  to  Increase  all  nu- 
trition- education  efforts.  Specifically,  the 
Council  recommends  that : 

A.  Nutrition  education  should  receive 
greater  priority  both  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  levels  and  should  be 
included  as  a  curriculum  component  at  all 
grade  levels. 

B.  Means  should  be  explored  to  bring  nu- 
trition education  to  adults  and  very  young 
children  through  television,  children's  books, 
adult  education  courses  and  other  means. 

C.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shotild 
work  more  closely  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  encourage  nutrition  education  in 
both  the  classroom  and  the  lunchroom. 

D.  At  the  State  level,  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  should  provide  nutrition 
education  specialists  to  coordinate  food  serv- 
ice programs  and  educational  programs,  and 
they  should  show  m  their  State  Plans  of 
Child  Nutrition  Operation.*  speciflcallv  how 
this  coordination  will  be  accompJl!=hed. ' 

E.  Nutrition  education  should  be  a  re- 
quirement for  certification  of  all  Teachers 
and  should  be  made  available  a.s  inservice 
training  to  teachers.  Federal  funding,  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  colleges  and  institutions 
and  scholarships  for  teachers  and  would-be 
teachers,  should  be  made  available  to  assist 
In  providing  such  training, 

P.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
develop  the  new  nutntio:;  center  at  the  Na- 
tional Agrictiitura!  Library  with  a  view 
toward  making  the  center  a  usable  and  ef- 
fecUve  resource  for  practical  nutrition  edu- 
cation and  for  the  development  of  instruc- 
tional materials, 

O.  The  food  industry  should  fost«r  nutri- 
tion education  through  advertising,  promo- 
tional materials  and  labeling  practices  which 
supplement  educational  programs  and  define 
the  nutritional  content  of  the  t'oods  provided 
under  existing  regulations  of  iix^l.  Stat*  and 
Federal  Goveriimeiits. 

//  Reaching  schools  u-ithout  programs 
"The  Council  recommends  tliat  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  De- 
partments of  Education  concentrate  on  ex- 
tending the  Child  Nutrition  Program  to 
schools  Without  such  programs  so  that  with- 
in three  years  all  schools  needing  a  school 
lunch  or  breakfast  program  will  be  par- 
ticipating and  all  school  children  from  low- 
Income  families  will  have  access  to  free  and 
reduced  pricf  meals  under  the  program." 

During  the  25  years  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  has  been  in  existence,  the 
percentage  of  school.s  participating  in  the 
pri>gram  has  increased  from  24  percent  to  68 
percent  of  the  total  schools  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa.  This  increase  is  even 
more  impressive  when  it  is  considered  that 
82  pervent  of  the  total  children  enrolled  in 
schools  currently  attend  .schools  offering  ihe 
program.  In  addition,  the  School  Breakfast 
Program,  in  its  brief  five  years  of  existence, 
has  expanded  to  reach  o\er  one  million  in 
6,800  schools,  a  numt)er  of  which  do  not  yet 
offer  lunch  service 

Numerous  appro.iches  have  been  developed 
and  used  In  achieving  this  expansion  These 
approaches  Include  sate'lllte  feeding  opera- 
tions from  central  kitchens  or  other  schools 
with  kitchen  facilities;   contracts  with  iood 
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vice  tnanagemeni  companies:    the  use  of 
ly  deeigned  products  in  schools  with- 
;    food    preparation    facilities — i.e  .    pre- 
,  pre-packaged  frozen  or  ready-to-eat 
which    require    little    or    no    kitchen 
ilpment;  and  a  new  approach  successfully 
during  this  past  year  m  Philadelphia 
•ochial   schools   involving   the   use   of   in- 
Idually  canned  entrees  which  are  heated 
lnexf>ecLsive  ovens  and  eaten  directly  from 

caiis  by  the  children. 
Despite  this  commendable  expansion,  the 
remains  that  many  children  do  not  have 
to  any  food  service  at  all  at  school, 
he  latest  figures  available  to  the  Depart- 
it  of  Agriculture  show  that  approximately 
)00  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  over  6 
lion  children  do  not  offer  any  type  of 
service.  The  tragedy  of  this  situation  is 
ned  by  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
nber  of  needy  children,  perhaps  over  a 
Hon,  can  not  obtain  free  and  reduced- 
re  meals,  which  they  are  eligible  for  and 
.  simply  because  the  schcols  they  attend 
not  participate  In  the  progranxs. 
iTubllc  Law  91-248.  enacted  in  May  1970, 
this  problem  and  provided  spe- 
means  to  resolve  It,  One  of  the  pnmary 
ns  is  the  provlsioii  for  apportioning  half 
Nonfood  Assistance  funds  among  the 
based  on  the  number  of  children  at- 
ng  schools  not  offering  food  service  in 
1  State.  These  funds  provide  Federal  cash 
for  the  acquisition  of  kitchen 
ment  to  start  or  Improve  food  service 
eedy  schools.  New  regulations  Issued  by 
A  In  November  1971  further  concentrate 
use  of  these  funds  for  starting  progranxs 
equlrlng  that  half  of  each  State's  appor- 
funds  must  be  reserved  until  Febru- 
of  each  year  for  use  in  needy  schools 
iout  food  service,  unless  prior  USDA  ap- 
is obtained  to  xise  the  funds  to  Im- 
e  food   service  In  already   participating 
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Afiother  primary  means  Is  the  requirement 
all  State  Departments  of  Education  sub- 
annual  Plans  of  Child  Nutrition  Opera- 
tiorjs  showing  the  specific  steps  they  plan  to 
to  extend  the  School  Lunch  Program  to 
school  in  the  State  and  to  extend  the 
Breakfast  Program  and  Special  Food 
Program  to  the  extent  practicable  to 
needy  children.  The  submission  of  an 
^table  Plan  Is  a  prerequisite  for  the  re- 
of  Federal  cash  and  commodity  asstst- 
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third  means  Is  the  authority  contained 

Ifubllc  Law  91-248  to  have  funds  for  the 

Nutrition  Programs  appropriated  one 

In  advance  of  the  Fiscal  Year  In  which 

will  be  available.  Such  advance  funding 

teded  to  give  States  a  much  firmer  basis 

the   long-range   planning    necessary    for 

expansion  efforts. 
e  National  Advisory  Council's  review  of 
tn  carrying  out  these  provisions 
that  Improvements  are  needed.  Spe- 
not    enough    Nonfood    Assistance 
are  being  used  to  reach  needy  schools 
tly   without    food    service,    the    State 
of  Child  Nutrition  Operations  show  in- 
resolve  to  reach   nonpartlclpatlng 
and  the  advance  funding  provisions 
not  yet  been  Implemented, 
view  of  these  facts,  the  National  Ad- 
Councll  specifically  recommends  that: 
In  line  with  the  new  regulations  on  Non- 
Assistance    funds,    the   Department   of 
and   the   State   Departments   of 
on    should    concentrate    the    u.se    of 
funds  m  schools  which  currently  offer 
X)d   service  and   give  priority   to   those 

have  the  most  needy  students. 
The  States  should  set  more  realistic  ex- 
on  targets  In  their  State  Plans  and  con- 
on  reaching  the  neediest  schools 
so  that  within  three  years,  all  schools 
ng  a  school  lunch  or  school  breakfast 
will  be  participating. 


C.  In  connection  with  Recommendations 
A  and  B.  more  accurate  data  should  be  devel- 
oped on  the  number  of  needy  children  and 

their  location  In  terms  of  the  schools  they 
attend  and  whether  or  not  these  schools  of- 
fer food  service. 

D.  The  Department  of  Ai^ricuUure  and 
State  and  local  officials  should  continue  to 
explore  how  new  foods  and  approaches  can 
assist  in  reaching  nonpartlclpatlng  schools, 
Including  those  where  constructing  kitchen 
facilities  Is  not  a  viable  alternative. 

E.  The  Depar-.ment  of  Agriculture  and 
State  and  local  officials  should  further  em- 
phasize the  need  for  schools  receiving  Federal 
assistance  for  their  food  service  programs  to 
reach  all  attending  eligible  children  with  free 
and  reduced-price  meals. 

F.  The  provisions  of  Public  Law  91-248  au- 
thorizing advance  funding  should  be  im- 
plemented. 

///  Upgrading  school  food  service 
personnel 

"The  Council  recommends  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  provide  leadership 
and  coordination  with  State  Departments  of 
Education  and  professional  groups,  such  as 
the  American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion, to  upgrade  school  food  service  person- 
nel by  developing  staffing  patterns  and  quali- 
fications for  food  service  personnel  and  by 
further  encouraging  community  colleges, 
universities  and  other  training  Institutions 
to  provide  training  suitable  for  school  food 
service." 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that 
food  service  supervisors  and  workers  in  the 
Child  Nutrition  Progranxs  are  for  the  most 
part  underpaid,  undertralned.  and  especially 
m  the  case  of  supervisors,  understaffed.  The 
following  facts,  as  reported  in  the  recently 
released  School  Food  Service  and  Nutrition 
Education  volume  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Finance  Project  illustrate  this  situa- 
tion: 

1.  A  1968-69  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  showed  the  following  average  hourly 
earnings  for  certain  categories  of  school  em- 
ployees: School  food  service  $1.68.  custodial 
$2,28.  office  $2,37.  skilled  maintenance  $3.44. 
bus  drivers  $2.62.  and  all  employees  $2.24. 

2.  Tlie  October  1969  SFA  Research  Bulletin 
contains  a  comparison  of  salaries  paid  to 
professional  employees  which  shows  that  per- 
sons Involved  In  food  .service  administration 
received  the  lowest  pay  of  all  school  admin- 
istrators and  second  lowest  Increase  in  sal- 
ary over  a  six  year  period. 

3  A  survey  conducted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee (Of  USDA  and  Land  Grant  Colleges) 
on  Education  for  Government  Service 
showed  that  in  the  ten  States  surveved.  40 
percent  of  the  56,366  persons  involved  In 
school  food  service  work  did  not  have  a  high 
school  diploma  and  only  2  percent  had  col- 
lege degree.5  of  some  type. 

4.  The  School  Food  Service  and  Nutrition 
Education  section  concludf-s  that  there  Is  a 
supervisory  personnel  gap  at  the  State  level 
and  system  level  for  school  food  service  of  at 
least  well  over  5.000  positions  betw,-een  the 
actual  number  of  trained  supervisors  now 
available  and  the  number  needed 

The  situation  Is  slowly  changing  for  the 
better.  Food  service  workers  are  now  covered 
by  Federal  minimum  wage  laws,  colleges  and 
vocational  education  institutes  are  showing 
more  interest  in  food  service  training,  and 
money  is  now  available  and  beiiig  used  under 
Public  Law  91-248  for  ••nutritional  training 
and  education  for  workers,  cooperators  and 
participants"  In  the  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams, However,  the  rate  of  change  is  not 
fast  enough,  especially  since  well-trained, 
adequately  paid  and  motivated  workers  must 
be  available  if  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs 
are  to  increase  their  current  relatively  low- 
rate  of  student  participation. 

Only  55  percent  of  the  children  In  schools 
with    the   National    School    Lunch    Program 


participated  in  the  program  during  Fiscal 
Year  1971,  'While  it  is  diflScult  to  Isolate 
the  precise  causes  on  non-participation,  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  capability  of  food 
service  personnel  is  an  important  contribut- 
ing factor.  Well-trained  workers  are  needed 
not  only  to  improve  the  quality  of  school 
meals  but  also  to  operate  lunch  programs 
efficiently.  Achieving  these  goals  leads  in  turn 
to  increased  student  participation. 

Therefore,  the  Council  recommends  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  in  upgrading  the  train- 
ing, qualiScations,  and  status  of  school  food 
service  personnel,  and  that  the  following 
specific  actions  be  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  professional  organizations  and  in- 
terested Federal  and  State  Agencies: 

A.  The  competencies  required  for  food 
service  work  should  be  determined. 

B.  Standards  and  qualifications  for  per- 
sonnel involved  in  food  service  work  should 
be  established, 

C.  Curriculum  for  both  pre-servlce  and  in- 
service  training  of  school  food  service  per- 
sonnel should  be  developed. 

D.  Funds  that  can  be  used  for  training 
school  food  service  personnel  should  be 
identified  and  used,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  State  and  Federal  funds  available  for 
vocational  education  and  manpower  train- 
ing. 

E.  Community  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  training  institutions  should  be  further 
encouraged  to  provide  suitable  training  for 
school  food  service  personnel, 

F.  Manuals  on  school  food  service  opera- 
tions should  be  available  in  all  programs, 

IV  Revising  nutritional  standards  for  child 
nutrition  programs 
"The  Council  endorses  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  pilot  study  to  test  the  feasl- 
bUity  of  providing  alternative  nutritional 
standards  for  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs 
based  on  nutrient  values,  and  urges  the 
Department  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
study." 

As  a  prerequisite  for  participation  in  the 
Child  Nutrition  Programs,  schools  and  serv- 
ice institutions  must  agree  to  serve  meals 
which  meet  certain  nutritional  standards  as 
set  forth  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Department  has  always  set  forth  these 
standards  In  terms  of  quantities  of  certain 
types  of  foods.  For  example,  the  best  known 
standard  is  the  Type  A  pattern  for  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  which  requires 
that  each  lunch  be  composed  of  one-half  pint 
of  fluid  whole  milk  as  a  beverage;  two  ounces 
of  lean  meat,  poultry,  or  fish,  or  suitable 
substitutes  such  as  cheese  or  eggs;  three- 
fourths  cup  serving  of  two  or  more  vegetables 
or  fruits,  or  both  (fruit  Juices  may  be  count- 
ed); one  slice  of  whole-grain  or  enriched 
bread;  and  one  teaspoon  of  butter  or  forti- 
fied margarine.  Substitutions  may  be  made 
m  the  pattern  to  meet  special  medical  needs, 
and  the  size  of  the  servings  may  vary  de- 
pending on  the  age  of  children. 

This  type  of  food-based  pattern  was  basi- 
cally set  to  enable  all  food  service  person- 
nel, regardless  of  their  training  or  lack  of 
it.  to  easily  understand  the  Federal  require- 
ments. The  pattern  also  reflects  the  fact  that, 
until  recently,  most  schools  and  service  In- 
stitutions prepared  most  components  of 
meals  themselves  and  primarily  by  using 
non-processed  foods. 

This  situation  is  changing  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  gradual  upgrading  in  the  training 
and  qualifications  of  food  service  personnel 
has  resulted  in  workers  with  a  more  sophis- 
ticated understanding  of  nutrition  and  foods. 
Secondly,  technological  advances  and  the  de- 
sire to  minimize  costs  and  yet  provide  an  ap- 
pealing variety  of  foods  are  resulting  In 
schotils  and  service  Institutions  using  more 
convenience  foods  and  "engineered"  prod- 
ucts which  provide  nutrients  at  lower  costs 
than  traditional  sources,  eg  ,  textured  vege- 
table protein  products  etc. 
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These  new  developments  call  Into  question 
the  reliance  on  the  establlsiied  meal  pat- 
terns required  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. As  a  result,  the  Department  Is  engaged 
in  a  pilot  study  to  provide  alternative  meal 
standards,  based  primarily  on  the  nutrient 
values  of  food.  The  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil endorses  the  Department's  action  In  this 
matter  and  urges  the  Department  to  give 
full  consideration  to  the  study,  to  dissemi- 
nating the  findings  of  the  study,  and  to  ap- 
proving such  a  nutrient  approach  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  present  meal  patterns. 

The  Council  takes  this  position  in  the  be- 
lief that  a  nutrient  approach  will  be  more 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  regional,  ethnic, 
and  age  preferences,  that  It  will  more  readily 
permit  the  use  of  new  and  experimental 
foods,  and  that  over-all  it  should  result  In 
making  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  more 
acceptable  to  children. 

Finally,  The  Council  specifically  recom- 
mends, that  In  revising  the  nutritional  stand- 
ards, the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
reconsider  permitting  the  use  of  lowfat  milk 
on  a  student  choice  basis,  In  order  to  help 
Increase  participation  In  the  Child  Nutrition 
Programs,  particularly  among  weight-con- 
scious teen-agers. 
V  Implementing  advance  funding  authority 

"The  Council  recommends  that  the  author- 
ity contained  in  Public  Law  91-248  be  Im- 
plemented and  that  the  President  direct  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  submit  Child 
Nutrition  Program  appropriations  requests 
for  Congressional  approval  one  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  funds  wUl  be  available,  so  that 
the  State  and  local  officials  will  have  a  firmer 
base  for  long-range  planning  and  expansion 
efforts." 

Although  this  subject  was  mentioned  ear- 
lier in  this  report,  the  Council  is  treating  the 
need  for  advance  funding  separately  as  one 
of  its  priority  concerns  In  view  of  Its  Im- 
portance In  realizing  improvements  In  the 
Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  the  Coun- 
cil has  made  call  for  realistic  planning  ef- 
forts by  State  and  local  oflSclals  Involved 
with  food  service  programs  for  children.  In 
view  of  the  tight  money  situation  affecting 
most  State  and  local  Governments,  funding 
considerations  are  necessarily  given  higher 
priority  than  planning  considerations,  par- 
ticularly long-range  planning.  This  situation 
need  not  exist  with  the  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams, in  view  of  the  degree  of  Federal  fund- 
ing available  for  the  program.  Yet,  It  does. 

Tlie  Council,  therefore,  strongly  urges  the 
Administration  and  Congress  to  Implement 
the  advance  funding  authority  contained  in 
Public  Law  91-248  so  that  State  and  local 
officials  will  have  one  year's  advance  knowl- 
edge of  available  funds.  The  Council  further 
urges  the  Administration  to  announce 
changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations  regard- 
ing the  use  of  such  funds  well  in  advance  of 
the  school  year  to  permit  orderly  reaction 
and  adjustment  to  the  changes. 

SELECTED  PROGRAM  STATISTICS 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Fiscal  year 
1972 


Total  appropriation $877,200,000    $1,053,989,000 

Total  cnildren  entolleti  in 

scliools  fUnited  States. 

Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam  and 

American  Samo3)  52,400,000.     .... 

Percent  of  enrollment  in 

national  school  lunch 

program  schooh.  May 

1971       .  ....  82.0 .......... 

Percent  ol  enrollment  in 

schools  ottering  no  tooo 

service  ot  any  kind.  - 12.5. 

Percent  of  enrolLnent  in 

schools  offprin?  food 

service  other  than  national 

school  lunch  program '  5.  5 


May 
1970 


May 
1971 


Pre- 
liminary. 
October 
1971 


PARTICIPATION  COMPARISON 

National  school  lunch  program: 

Schools  participating  75.575        79,696  82.246 

Children  paiticipating 
(millions)  22.5  24.7  25.4 

Needy  children  receiving 

tree  and  reduced-price 

lunches  (millions)     5.1  7.3  7  -S 

School  breakfast  program: 

Schools  participating..     ..         4,399  6,562  6,829 

Children  participating  ..        573.233      922,899    1,007.693 

Percent  breakfasts  served 

tree  or  at  reduced  prices 

(percent)..  .70.9  78  75.5 

Special  milk  program 

Outlets  participating   ..  ...        94,127        94,610  95  442 

Hall-pintsof  milk  (million).         320,8         275,0  2923. 


July  1970 

July   1971 

Special  food  service  program: 

Outlets  participating,  year- 

round .    .    

2,237 

3.701 

CI  ildren  participating. 

year-round  .           

93.  349 

149,232 

Outlets  participating, 

summer. . .               ... 

1,853 

4,088 

Children  participating, 

summer 

521,475 

1.025,589 

.  f^any  ol  these  schools  receive  donated  foods  made  available 
under  USOA's  price  support  and  surplus  removal  programs- 
(schools  which  receive  such  commodities  are  required  bv  lav. 
to  meet  minimum  nutritional  standards  in  then  luncncs  and  to 
adhere  to  the  same  requirements  on  providing  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  to  needy  children  as  national  school  lunch  prograiri 
schools  do). 

AcrrvrriES  of  the  national  advisory  councii. 

ON     CHILD     nutrition     DURING      197  1 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  activities  in  which 
all  the  Council  members  or  certain  members 
representing  the  Councll  participated  during 
1971: 

1.  Three  Council  meetings  In  Washington, 
D.C..  in  April,  July,  and  November  1971.  These 
meetings  Included  presentations  on  the  cur- 
rent status  and  goals  for  the  Child  Nutrition 
Programs  and  research  and  evaluation  proj- 
ects related  to  the  programs;  on-site  reviews 
of  school  lunch  and  summer  feeding  pro- 
grams operations  in  'Washington.  DC  ;  and 
detailed  consideration  of  different  aspects  of 
program  operations  leading  to  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  first  Council 
report  and  to  other  recommendations  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  acting  upon 
and  which  involve  such  matters  as: 

A.  The  development  of  a  uniform  school 
food  service  accounting  manual, 

B.  The  development  of  a  structured  course 
lit  nutrition  education  for  school  food  serv- 
ice personnel  and  the  general  public  to  be 
telecast  on  Educational  Television, 

C.  The  development  of  a  system  for  making 
sure  that  required  nutritional  standards  are 
met  In  the  "engineered  foods,"  such  as  tex- 
tured vegetable  protein  products,  which  are 
now  being  used  In  the  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  recently  approved 
USDA  specifications. 

D.  Assessing  the  overall  status  of  program 
availability  and  progress  in  program  expan- 
sion, and  conducting  a  detailed  survey  of 
schools  without  food  service  and  their  char- 
acteristics in  terms  of  location,  enrollment. 
number  of  needy  children,  and  whether  they 
are  public  or  private  nonprofit  schools, 

2.  Participation  in  Regional  Seminars  for 
School  Pood  Service  personnel  held  during 
the  Summer,  The  seminars  were  funded  un- 
der Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  amended,  and  Involved  nutrition 
education  and  training. 

3.  Consultation  with  Federal.  State  and  lo- 
cal child  nutrition  officials  and  representa- 
tive of  other  Interested  groups  at  a  USDA 
sponsored  meeting  In  September  on  develop- 
ing guidelines  for  State  Plans  of  Child  Nu- 
trition Operations, 


4.  Participation  in  the  National  Nutrition 
Education  Conference  In  November,  spon- 
sored by  the  Interagency  Councll  on  Nutri- 
tion Education. 

5.  Consultation  with  Federal,  State  and 
local  child  nutrition  officials  at  a  USDA  spon- 
sored meeting  In  December  on  developing 
guidelines  and  a  manual  of  operations  for 
summer  feeding  programs  under  the  Special 
Food  Service  Program  for  Cliildren. 

6.  Review  of  proposed  ameiidmciUs  to  the 
National  Scnool  Lunch  Program  and  School 
Breakfast  Program  regulations  The  Council 
members,  along  with  other  interested  offices 
and  persons,  received  copies  r'f  the  prciposed 
amendniei.ts  for  comment.  In  addition,  the 
November  1  meeting  of  the  Council  gave  the 
Council  members  an  opportunity  to  advise 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Its  plans 
for  the  final  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram regulations,  which  were  published  on 
Novemljer  17,  and  also  on  its  planned  word- 
iiig  of  proposed  School  Breakfast  Program 
regulations, 

7.  Preparation  of  first  annual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutri- 
tion. 


VICE    PRESIDENT    AGNEW    IN    THE 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRLMARY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  allow  me 
to  call  attention  to  one  significant  aspect 
of  the  New  Hampshire  piimar>-  that  has 
been  insufficiently  noted  by  the  press — 
for  reasons  that  I  cannot  imagine — m 
the  otherwise  fulsome  coverage  ol  Tues- 
day's voting. 

It  seems  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Agnew,  received  5  per- 
cent of  the  Democratic  votes  for  Vice 
President. 

Consider  this. 

He  did  not  campaign  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

His  name  was  not  on  the  Republican 
ballot. 

His  name  was  not  on  the  Democratic 
ballot. 

The  fact  that  he  Ls  not  a  Democrat 
is,  I  trust,  well  known — and  lamented 
by  a  large  number  of  sensible  Demo- 
crats. 

Yet  Mr,  Agnew  received  a  larger  per- 
cenui.re  of  the  Democratic  vote  for  his 
office  than  several  hard  campaigning. 
hea\T-spending  Democratic  candidates 
received  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination. 

It  is  also  significant  that  results  thus 
far  tabulated  indicate  that  Mr.  Agnew 
has  received  a  ver>-  gratif.vinp  70  per- 
cent of  the  wnte-in  Republican  votes  for 
the  vice  presidential  nomination. 

But.  then,  this  supjxjrt  for  the  Vice 
President  is  not  really  suriinsing  He  de- 
serves it;  he  has  eaiTied  it:  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  It, 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business','  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  m  ad.iournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
otjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


O  ^DER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS 
AND  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
id  ;nt,  I  ask  unanimous  coixsent  that  at 
tti(e  completion  of  orders  recognizing 
ators  for  periods  not  to  exceed  15 
nutes  tomorrow  there  be  a  period  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
tements  therein  hmited  to  3  minutes, 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
bdfore  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectjon,  ic  is  so  ordered. 
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HATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Se  nate  the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
cl(  Tk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
V  bill  (S.  2574)  to  amend  title  13.  United 
StLtes  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Ac  ministration  for  the  purpose  ol  admlnls- 
tei  tng  a  voter  registration  program  through 
th  (  mall. 
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The  Sermte  resumed  the  consideration 
the  bm. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

roll. 
VIr.    McGEE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
call  be  rescinded, 
rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

> .  The  pending  question  is  on 

eeing  to  the  motion  to  refer  the  bill 

2574)  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

ry. 

VIr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  of 
erring  this  matter  to  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary  has  been  the  source  of 
;ood  bit  of  dialog  in  this  body  for  the 
it  several  days.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
,  showing  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
ord  on  voting  rights  legislation,  that 
on  aspects  of  the  problem  as  that  com- 
ttee  has  been  involved  with  it  since 
,  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that 
was  passed, 
rhe  record  will  speak  for  itself.  In  gen- 
It  has  not  been  regarded  as  being 
hin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
involve  itself  with  voting  rights  as  an 
election  procedure,  but  only  as  it  might 
in\olve  a  civil  rights  factor,  as  the  rec- 
or( .  shown  by  the  legislative  history  will 
re'  eal. 

jikewise,  Mr.  President,  on  such  occa- 
sions as  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ha;  acted  in  these  matters,  it  has  been 
in  another  context  than  that  of  voting 
rlg:ats  per  se.  But  I  would  also  mention 
thi  ,t  there  Is  scarcely  a  bill  introduced  in 
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this  body  that  is  not  made  up  of  many 
parts,  and  thus  requires  a  deci.-ion  by  the 
Parliamentarian  as  to  what  its  main 
part  15.  and  therefore  how  to  refer  it. 

I  recall  just  a  year  or  two  ago  when 
the  distingiiished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  was  handling  a 
series  of  hearings  on  Federal  employees 
and  their  rights  under  the  law.  Ordi- 
narily that  would  have  been  regarded,  I 
suppose,  as  certainly  within  the  purview 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  hearings  were  held 
there  without  objection  from  me.  not 
because  we  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it — 
we  probably  had  the  primary  jurisdic- 
tion—but because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  the  special  circumstance,  the  esteemed 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  had  a  great 
deal  to  contribute  m  that  area,  and  that 
it  was  important  to  move  ahead  without 
tactical  delays  in  trying  to  surface  the 
issues. 

There  is  a  long  list  indeed  of  similar 
matters  that  have  diverse  elements 
present  in  the  legislation  that  overlaps 
committees,  but,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  <Mr.  Mansfield)  made 
abundantly  clear  in  the  discussion  of  this 
matter  last  Thursday  in  this  body,  there 
can  be  no  serious  question  about  this  bill 
and  several  bills  like  it.  all  of  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  being  within  the 
proper  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 

It  is  likewise  not  without  significance 
that  no  objection  was  raised,  and  that  we 
were  even  permitted  without  objection  to 
go  through  the  process  of  ironing  out  the 
difficulties  and  complications  of  research- 
ing the  matter,  and  then  holding  hear- 
ings, and  that  it  was  not  until  It  appeared 
that  we  were  serious  and  business-like  in 
what  we  intended  to  do  that  we  began 
to  hear  these  voices  raised  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

I  would  think  tliat,  whatever  the  fal- 
libility of  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  themselves — we  are  all 
fallible  on  all  of  these  questions;  I  know 
of  no  committee  that  has  any  particu- 
lar monopoly  on  wisdom  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Government — having  gone  though 
it  as  we  did,  the  place  to  test  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  is  openly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — openly,  up  or  down  on 
substance — and  I  am  sure  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  his  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  well  as  our  colleagues  on 
nearly  ever>-  other  committee  in  this 
body,  would  have  something  construc- 
tive to  offer,  and  we  ought  now  to  give 
this  measure  a  chance  for  exposure  be- 
fore the  collective  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  we  seek  to  approach  the  final 
judgment  of  this  body  on  this  measure. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  on 
one  other  matter,  after  having  first 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  the  list  of 
measures  in  the  last  15  years  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-v-  may  have 
been  involved  with  in  tangential  ways  on 
voting  rights  matters.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 


Judiciary  Committee's  Record  on  Civn, 
Rights  and  Voting  Rights  Legisla- 
tion 

(Seven  out  of  the  eight  major  bills  had  to 

by-pass  the  Judiciary  Committee) 

Source:  Congressional  Quarterly 

1957    CIVIL    bights    ACT 

Passed  by  the  House,  came  to  the  Senate — 
Senators  Douglas  and  Knowland  blocked  its 
referral  to  the  Judiciary  Committee — motion 
brought  bill  directly  to  the  floor. 

i960    CIVIL    rights    ACT 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee — never  to 
be  seen  again — brought  up  as  an  amendment 
to  a  House  passed  bill  by  Senators  Johnson 
and  Dirksen. 

1962    civil    rights    ACT 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee — Judi- 
ciary Committee  held  hearings — bill  never 
heard  from  again — offered  as  an  amendment 
to  House  passed  bill  by  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Dirksen — died  at  feet  of  filibuster. 

1963^ — EVENTUALLY    THE    1964    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

ACT 

House  passed  bill — motion  from  calendar 
directly  to  floor — Judiciary  Committee  was 
sitting  on  a  similar  bill. 

1965    VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee  with  In- 
structions to  report  out  with  time  certain. 

1966    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT 

House  passed  bill — motion  from  calendar 
to  floor  by  Senator  Mansfield — died  in  a  fili- 
buster. 

1968    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee — reported 
out  of  Judiciary  Committee — (The  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  assault  a 
civil  rights  worker) — open  housing  provision 
added  on  the  floor. 

1970  VOTING  BIGHTS  ACT 

Referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
instructions  to  report  to  floor  at  time  cer- 
tain— Committee  refused  to  take  any  action 
on  the  bill — bill  automatically  came  back  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  subject  matter  of 
this  bill  (S.  2574)  has  been  raised,  al- 
though minimally — I  think  in  only  one 
or  two  instances — by  court  decisions  that 
have  been  handed  down  in  that  regard, 
the  basic  one  being  Oregon  against 
Mitchell,  in  which  the  court  decided  that, 
over  the  selection  of  Federal  officials 
there  was  no  question  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  power  and  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  that  judgment  by  a  vote 
of  8  to  1. 

In  addition,  in  the  last  few  days  I  have 
received  from  a  rather  distinguished  con- 
stitutional authority  from  the  Yale  Law 
School,  Prof.  Alexander  Bickel,  a 
statement  in  which  he  l?as  unquestion- 
ably supported  the  constitutionality  of 
the  voter  registration  bill  S.  2574.  After 
reading  the  legislation  and  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  legislation,  he  said: 

In  my  judgment,  there  can  oe  no  serious 
question  about  the  constltutlonaJlty  of 
S.  2574. 

Professor  Bickel's  endorsement  of  the 
constitutionality  is  really  aside  from  or 
apart  from  whether  or  not  one  agrees 
with  the  idea.  It  is  addressing  to  the 
sharp  point  of  the  legitimacy  of  such  ac- 
tion under  the  Constitution.  But,  like- 
wise. Professor  Bickel's  endorsement  of 
the  constitutionality  factor  is  particular- 
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ly  convincing  in  the  light  of  his  stand 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote  provision  in  the  1970  Vot- 
ing Rights  Amendment. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  m  this  combina- 
tion the  distinction  was  rather  clearly 
drawn;  but,  having  drawn  that  distinc- 
tion, for  Professor  Bickel  to  conclude 
there  is  no  factor  of  constitutionality 
present  in  this  particular  measure  ought 
to  lay  to  rest  any  contention  that  that  is 
an  issue. 

I  think  this  brings  us  back  to  measur- 
ing it  for  what  it  really  is — an  effort  to 
take  the  next  step  toward  larger  voter 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  frequently 
to  the  fact  that  47  million  Americans  did 
not  vote  in  the  last  presidential  year, 
1968.  Our  drive  is  to  give  those  who  did 
not  vote  fewer  and  fewer  alibis  or  excuses 
for  not  voting.  We  have  already  demon- 
strated in  our  country's  history  that,  if 
the  voters  are  registered,  they  do  vote 
and  that  the  nonregistration  seems  to  be 
the  key  to  the  problem.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  American  voters  registered  did  vote 
in  1968. 

"Thus,  if  we  can  simplify  the  voter  reg- 
istration procedures,  we  will  have  con- 
tributed to  the  processes  of  voter  partici- 
pation, which  must  improve,  which  must 
increase,  and  which  we  believe  S.  2574 
will  facilitate.  It  will  facilitate  it  in  rea- 
sonable ways,  in  predictable  ways  in 
terms  of  the  mechanism,  and  in  ways,  as 
the  committee  hearings  attest,  that  can 
be  worked  out  in  fact  and  in  practice 
imder  the  mechanism  envisaged  in  the 
bill;  namely,  the  creation  of  a  National 
Voter  Registration  Administration  under 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

I  would  stress  the  one  limitation  that 
is  contained  in  this  proposal,  and  that  is 
that  the  real  process  of  validating  the 
registration  rolls  is  retained  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Electoral  Com- 
mission, in  each  Instance.  Only  the  mail- 
ing of  the  postcards  occurs  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  and  that  is  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  bureau  which 
has  been  selected  is  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  which  already  has  the  know-how, 
has  the  mechanism,  has  the  computers, 
has  the  necessary  breakdowns  of  where 
and  how  many,  which  a  Federal  voter 
registration  measure  would  require. 

When  we  remember  that,  in  one  State, 
North  Dakota,  there  is  virtually  no  regis- 
tration— one  registers  as  he  votes — or 
that,  in  a  State  as  large  as  Texas,  people 
register  by  coupons  printed  in  newspa- 
pers, without  the  emergence  of  any  dis- 
cernible efforts  at  graft  or  deception  or 
illegal  manipulation,  I  think  we  can  rest 
at  greater  ease  over  the  prospect  of  voter 
registration  by  postcard,  a  postcard  pre- 
pared and  mailed  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  by  means  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

When  we  remember  that  this  is  the 
collection  of  the  income  tax,  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  slow  about  exaggerating  the 
specter  of  the  ogre  of  fraud.  Fraud  Is  an 
understandable  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  people  in  any  new  process  but  I  think 
it  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again 
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in  this  dialog  that  nothing  in  this 
mechanism  incites  any  kind  of  effort  at 
graft  or  fraud  that  might  not  already  be 
present  under  the  present  system  and  it 
has  introduced  no  new  factors  that  are 
not  already  present  in  the  voting  process. 
We  have  had  occasion  in  the  committee 
to  examine  the  registration  forms  and 
the  registration  cards  currently  required 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  There  is  not 
a  thing  on  those  cards  that  could  not  as 
well  be  translated  into  business  on  a  post 
card  and  dropped  in  the  mails.  The  only 
affidavit  on  tnose  registration  cards  as 
the  voter's  or  the  registrants'  signature 
that  attests  to  the  validity  of  what  he 
has  filled  in  on  the  cards  with  the  somber 
warning  that  if  any  of  this  is  untrue  or 
falsified  he  is  subject  to  prosecution 
under  the  law.  That  is  the  kind  of  valida- 
tion a  post  card  would  readily  have  upon 
it. 

So  I  think  we  are  simply  suggesting  a 
specter  here  for  frightening  purposes 
rather  than  for  substantive  ways  to  im- 
prove the  voter  participation  in  what  we 
loosely  and  sometimes  reservedly  call  free 
elections  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  with 
one  last  observation,  that  every  Senator 
in  this  body  should  examine  closely  the 
history  of  the  changes  in  our  approach 
to  the  problem  of  voter  participation 
over  the  past  15  years  and  then  he  should 
ask  himself  how  best  can  we  approach 
the  problem  of  47  million  Americans  not 
voting.  While  the  present  approach  is 
not  perfect,  it  is  the  best  one  that  we 
have  and  the  most  reasonable  one  that 
we  have.  We  cannot  know  how  many  of 
these  nonvoters  wiU  then  vote  because  of 
it,  but  we  should  get  caught  giving  it  a 
try.  It  might  produce  only  1  million  more 
votes;  but,  Mr.  President,  who  is  to  fault 
1  million  more  votes?  It  may  produce  as 
many  as  20  million  more  votes.  It  is  good 
legislation.  It  is  wedded  to  a  good  prin- 
ciple. We  have  to  work  at  making  it  work 
rather  than  stalling  it.  killing  it.  divert- 
ing it,  or  postponing  it.  Its  day  is  long 
past  due  in  terms  of  its  need  and  in 
terms  of  the  urgency  of  its  relevance. 

I  would  hope,  therefore.  Mr.  President, 
that  my  colleagues  would  be  willing  to 
proceed  toward  their  modifications  or 
their  justifications  toward  their  amend- 
ments so  that  in  a  substantive  way  we 
can  come  up  with  the  wisest  judgment 
of  this  body. 

amendments    NOS     990.    991.    AND    992 

Mr,  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  amendments  to  the  voter  reg- 
istration bill,  two  of  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  forced  school  bus- 
ing, and  another  seeking  a  report  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
respect  to  school  segregation  and  de- 
segregation throughout  the  country,  and 
as  to  desegregation  enforcement  policy  as 
applied  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

One  of  these  amendments,  No.  990.  i.s 
identical  to  the  so-called  Griffin  amend- 
ment which  I'ailed  by  a  single  vote  to  pass 
the  Senate  last  week. 

Another,  No.  991,  is  identical  to  an 
amendment  on  this  subject  which  I  of- 
fered to  the  higher  education  bill,  pro- 


viding for  the  suspen.=ion  of  forced  bus- 
ing while  the  countrj'  seeks  to  develop 
a  uniform  school  desegre!.;ation  policy 
throughout  the  country 

The  third.  No  992,  calling  for  a  report 
on  the  extent  of  desegregation,  and  on 
desegregation  enforcement  policies,  is 
identical  to  another  amendmtnt  which  I 
offered  to  the  liigher  educaiiun  bill. 

The  latttT  two  amendments  were  de- 
feated by  substantia^  majorities  when 
previously  voted  on,  I  would  like  to  tliink 
that  the  failure  of  these  amendments  to 
pass  resulted  from  lack  of  mlormation 
as  to  their  content,  rather  than  from  op- 
position by  the  leadership  of  both  paities 
to  an  effort  to  achieve  a  unilorm  national 
policy  concernmg  school  desegregation, 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  these  mca-sures,  may  I 
say  that  the  entire  busing  issue  has  suf- 
fered from  a  default  of  leadership.  It  is 
the  most  intense  domestic  issue  in  the 
country  today.  Yet  there  is  a  constant 
effort  here  in  Washington  to  avoid  u,  to 
sweep  it  under  the  rug,  and  to  downgrade 
those  who  have  faced  it  squarely  and  who 
are  seeking  to  achieve  a  real  and  reason- 
able solution  to  the  problem. 

Although  there  have  been  numerous 
bills  introduced  for  the  control  of  busing, 
and  for  the  achievement  of  a  uniform  na- 
tional desegregation  policy,  no  legislative 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  sub.iect  m 
the  Senate  this  year,  to  my  knowledge. 
Thus,  it  became  necessary  to  attack  the 
problem  by  amendments  to  the  higher 
education  bill. 

When  my  amendments  were  offered  to 
the  higher  education  bill,  I  asked  the 
Education  Subcommittee  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  them,  I  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  my  request. 

As  the  amendments  approached  being 
called  up  or  consideration,  strict  time 
limits  were  imposed,  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, made  every  effort  to  smother  leg- 
islation contrary  to  the  ends  which  the 
leadership  personally  preferred. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  although  a  so- 
called  antibusmg  amendment  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  issue  is  not 
dead  Only  one  vote  in  the  US,  Senate 
prevented  a  permanent  prohibition 
against  forced  school  busing.  Yet  the 
leadership  of  our  Education  Committee, 
approaches  the  conference  with  the 
House  on  this  bill  as  if  the  Senate  were 
m  a  mood  to  water  down  strong  antibus- 
ing  legislation. 

Likewise,  the  leadership  seems  ob- 
livious to  the  announced  intention  of 
President  Nixon,  to  put  an  end  to  forced 
busing  as  we  now  know  it. 

At  least,  Mr  President,  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  hold  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed antibusmg  constitutional  amend- 
ment, where  workable  solutions  can  be 
investigated  in  an  atmosphere  free  of 
.sharp  confrontations  and  excessive 
rhetoric. 

One  of  the  things  whicii  a  fa.r  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  might  have  developed 
is  the  truth  about  sectional  discrimi- 
nation in  desegregation  enforcement.  I 
feel  confident  that  various  desegregation 
techniques  to  wliich   serious  objections 
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\s  made  would  be  found  more  acceptable 
if  they  were  being  applied  in  a  uniform 
manner  across  the  country.  Ac  the  same 
ti  ne,  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
hive  got  better  judgment  than  to  un- 
dermine their  educational  systems 
throughout  the  country  with  forced  bus- 
irg  programs  of  the  t>i>e  that  are  being 
implemented  in  limited  areas  under  court 
and  HEW  orders.  This  has  been  force- 
filly  demonstrated  as  the  Senate  has 
tl  ree  times  rejected  the  so-called  Ribi- 
cc  ff  amendment. 

In  any  event,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
hiive  the  information  requested  by  my 
amendment  No.  992.  and  I  do  not  think 
any  fair-minded  person  would  deny  it,  if 
filly  informed  of  the  request.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  information  is  already  avail- 
alle  in  various  reports  produced  by  the 
JiLstice  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Departments,  All  that  is  required 
is  that  the  information  be  brought  up 
t<j  date  and  assembled  in  report  form. 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  it  in  letter 
fcrm  from  the  respective  departments, 
w  thout  any  legislation,  if  I  had  a  firm 
cc  mmitment  from  the  heads  of  those  de- 
partments to  furnish  it  within  a  reason- 
alle  time. 

It  raises  a  deep  suspicion  in  my  mind 
that  there  is  a  calculated  plan  to  discrim- 
inite  against  the  South  in  this  respect 
wiien  I  find  those  in  authority  refusing 
to  hoid  a  hearing,  or  even  to  furnish  in- 
formation on  one  of  the  most  serious  is- 
sues of  the  day.  I  hope  that  the  discus- 
siuns  surroundmg  my  amendments  will 
remit  in  some  rea.sonable  progress  being 
m  ide  toward  development  of  a  uniform 
r\i  tional  policy  on  the  school  desegrega- 
ti(in  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
te^ts  of  my  amendments  Nas.  990,  991, 
ar  d  992  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

R  XORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
m  ?nts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R  :coRD,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  990 

it  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

3ec.  — .  No  court  of  the  United  Slates  shall 
hive  Jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision,  en- 
te  ■  any  Judgment,  or  issue  any  order  the  ef- 
le  :t  of  which  would  be  to  require  that  pupils 
b€  transported  to  or  from  school  on  the 
be  Bis  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
or  gin. 

5ec.  — .  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
en  iployee  of  the  United  States,  empowered  to 
ex  lend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  sch'ool  by  way  of 
gr  mt.  loan,  or  otherwise,  shall  witlihold  or 
threaten  to  withhold  any  such  Federal  finan- 
ciil  assistance  in  order  to  coerce  or  Induce 
thj  implementation  or  continuation  of  any 
p:  m  or  program  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  require  that  pupils  be  trai-Lsported  to 
or  from  school  on  the  bitsis  of  their  race, 
CO  or,  religion,  or  national   origin, 

3ec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
pr  jvision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  any  order 
or  the  part  of  any  United  States  district 
co.irt.  the  effect  of  which  is  or  would  be  to 
re  juire  that  pupils  be  transported  to  or  fr:)m 
?c  lool  or.  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  the  effectiveness  of  such 
orler  shall  be  postponed  until  all  appeals 
in  connection  with  such  order  have  been 
exiausted,  or  in  the  event  no  appeals  are 
tacen.  until  the  time  for  such  appeals  has 
ex  aired. 


Sec.  — .  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  remaining 
provisions  of  this  title,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  cdrctim- 
stances,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Amendment  No.  991 

Sec. — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
provision  of  law.  in  the  ca.se  of  any  order 
on  the  part  of  any  United  States  district 
court,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
requiring  in  any  school  or  school  system  the 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  In  or- 
der to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  or  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  a  plan  oi  racial  desegrega- 
tion, the  effectiveness  of  such  order  shall  be 
postponed  until  plans  providing  for  the  ra- 
cial desegregation  of  schools  without  regard 
to  the  origin  or  cause  of  existing  segregation 
shall  have  been  adopted  uniformly  through- 
out the  United  States  by  the  appropriate 
local  educational  agencies  thereof.  Plans  shall 
not  be  c'eemed  to  have  been  uniformly  adopt- 
ed throughout  the  United  States  until — 

1 1  such  plans  have  heen  adopted  in  school 
systems  containing  not  less  than  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  school  population  in  public 
school  systems  which  have  total  minority 
student  population  greater  than  15  per  cen- 
tum, or 

(2)  such  plans  are  in  effect  In  not  less 
than  seventy-five  of  the  one  hundred  most 
populous  school  sjTjtems  in  the  United  States 
which  have  total  minority  student  popula- 
tion greater  than  15  per  centum  and  such 
plans  are  in  effect  in  75  per  centum  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States  having  a  minor- 
ity public  school  student  population  greater 
than  15  per  centum. 

Likewi.se  no  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
oeen  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
unless  such  plans,  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate local  educational  agency  after  public 
iiearuig.  has  been  submitted  by  the  chief 
legal  officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
s'.ich  agency  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  .Attorney  General  has 
not  Interposed  an  objection  within  sixty 
days  after  such  submission:  Provided,  That 
any  plan  objected  to  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  aiiopted 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  if  the  Federal 
district  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such 
agency  shall  have  approved  such  plan  for 
desegreg.ition  as  being  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  as 
providing  for  the  racial  desegregation  of  such 
schools  without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause 
of  existing  segregation.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
er.il  shall  interpose  an  objection  under  this 
section  to  any  such  plan  if  he  shall  find  that 
the  means  of  desegregation  adopted  therein 
are  not  substantially  consistent  with  those 
provided  for  In  the  court-approved  school 
desegregation  plans  throughout  the  United 
States, 


Amendment  No.  992 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  either  Jointly  or  separately, 
shall  submit.  In  wTltlng.  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  describing  the  conditions  of  segre- 
gation and  desegregation  by  race,  whether 
de  Jure  or  de  facto,  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem.s  of  the  United  States,  and  the  policies, 
practices,  procedures,  euidellnes.  and  criteria 
which  have  been  impiemented  by  thf^  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  IJepartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  since  April 
1970.  to  assure  that  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  resf>ect  to  segregation 
and    desegregation    of    races    in    the    public 


schools  of  the  United  States  are  applied  uni- 
formly in  all  regions  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation  and  desegregation.  Said  report 
shall,  without  limiting  the  contents  thereof, 
include  the  following: 

1.  The  most  recent  statistics  available  of 
the  extent  of  segregation  and  desegregation 
of  students  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  including  those  in  the  one 
hundred  most  populous  school  districts  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  A  summary  of  such  statistics — 

(a)  comparing  the  progress  and  extent  of 
desegregation  in  eleven  States  comprising 
the  southern  region  of  the  United  States 
with  the  progress  and  extent  of  desegregation 
in  other  regional  sections  of  the  country 
and  with  that  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  b  I  comparing  the  progress  and  extent  of 
desegregation  in  the  school  districts  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  1  which  are  located  In 
the  southern  region,  with  such  school  dis- 
tricts as  are  located  in  other  major  regions 
of  the  country  and  with  such  school  districts 
In  the  country  as  a  whole. 

ic)  a  statistical  and  descriptive  summary, 
by  States  and  major  regions  of  the  country, 
of  the  Judicial  public  school  desegregation 
enforcement  proceedings  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Edticatlon,  and  Welfare  have  been 
involved  since  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

(d)  a  listing  by  States  of  each  instance  in 
which  public  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  has  been  denied  or  delayed  (in- 
dicating length  of  delay)  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  because 
of  alleged  failure  to  meet  Judicial  and  de- 
partmental requirements  relating  to  deseg- 
regation of  races  In  the  schools  of  such 
local  educational  agency. 

le)  a  statement  of  what  desegregation  en- 
forcement procedures,  either  Judicial  or 
administrative,  are  contemplated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  one  hundred  school  systems 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  1  hereof  In  which 
the  extent  of  desegregation  shall  be  less  than 
the  average  degree  of  desegregation  in  all  of 
such  school  systems,  or  in  which  the  extent 
of  racial  segregation  has  increased  since  the 
last  previous  statistical  analysis  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  desegregation  in  such 
school  systems.  In  respect  to  any  such  system 
in  wliich  no  de  egregation  enforcement 
procedures  are  contemplated,  said  report 
shall  give  a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on 
the  pending  bill. 

What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do,  as 
he  has  aptly  stated,  is  to  increase  voter 
participation.  It  is  much  the  same  situa- 
tion in  which  I  have  been  involved  in  my 
home  State  ever  since  my  early  days  in 
the  State  legislature — to  have  the  polls 
open  from  8  a.m.  until  at  least  10  o'clock 
at  night.  That  has  always  been  opposed 
by  the  same  people  who  are  opposing  this 
bill. 

We  found  that  the  working  man  comes 
home  at  6  o'clock  and  does  not  want  to 
go  to  the  polls  in  his  working  clothes. 
By  the  time  he  has  his  dinner,  he  says, 
"They  won't  miss  my  vote,"  and  the  polls 
close  at  8  o'clock.  We  would  have  10  to 
15  percent  more  voter  registration  if  the 
polls  did  not  close  that  early. 

This  is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Exactly;  it  seeks  to  make 
it  easier. 
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FINANCIAL    RESULTS    OP    AMTRAK 
PASSENGER  SER'VICE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  I  remarked  about  the  comparative 
financial  results  of  Amtrak  passenger 
train  services,  based  on  the  results  of 
the  first  2  months'  operations — May  and 
June.  I  pointed  out  then  that  while  the 


New  York-Washington  route  was  the 
only  one  showing  a  profit,  a  number  of 
the  long-distance  routes — which  accord- 
ing to  conventional  wisdom  should  be  the 
most  hopeless  losers — where  fairly  close 
to  breaking  even. 

I  now  have  Amtrak  financial  results  for 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  My  staff 


has  prepared  a  table  which  compaies 
these  later  figures  with  the  May  and  June 
figures  I  previously  made  available,  and 
I  ask  unanimoas  con-'^ent  that  this  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  A^nRAK  ROUTES 
|May  and  June  1971,  consolidated;  July  and  August  1971,  consolidated! 


Route  and  railroads 


Revenue, 

Number  of       Revenues       Expenses        percent  of 

Miles    daily  trains  (thousands)  (thousands)        expenses 


227 


456 


91 


2,033 


2,222 


1,034 


2,289 


New  York  to  Washington,  PC 

May  and  June 

July  and  August.. 

Boston  to  Washington,  PC 

May  and  June 

July  and  August  . 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  PC. 

May  and  June 

July  and  August 

New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles, SP.. 

May  and  June 

July  and  August ... 

Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  ATSF 

May  and  June...        

July  and  August 

Chicago  to  Denver,  BN. 

May  and  June 

July  and  August..   . 
Chicago  to  Seattle,  MILWBN. 

May  and  June  .. 

July  and  August 
New  York  to  Florida  PC  R.F.  & 
P.-SCL  ..  .   .  . 

May  and  June 

July  and  August  .               . . 
Minneapolis  to  Spokane,  BN 1,485 

MayandJune 

July  and  August.. . 

Los  Angeles  to  Portland,  SP 1, 189 

May  and  June 

July  and  August  .   . 
Chicago  to  Oakland,  BN  UP-SP..    2.  420 

MayandJune 

July  and  August 

Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  IC 921 

MayandJune 

July  and  August. 

Chicago  to  Houston,  ATSF 1.368 

Ma)andJune , 

July  and  August. , 


27 


{4,411 
5,490 


$3,  348 
4.054 


131 
135 


23 


1,418 
1,625 


1,436 
1,413 


99 
115 


1,425 


1,311 
1,266 

1,472 
1.365 

89 
93 

665 
708 

875 
890 

76 
80 

2.395 
3,723 

3,181 
3.610 

75 
103 

505 
982 

700 
886 

72 
110 

1,571 
2,725 

2,383 
2,855 

66 
95 

3.226 
4.898 

5,284 
5,951 

61 
82 

489"" 

626 

78 

224 
284 

383 
402 

58 
71 

598 

1.026 
1,078 

58 

768 

71 

697 
1,129 

1,285 
1,292 

54 
87 

743 
882 


1,414 
1,735 


53 
51 


Route  and  railroads 


u      ^       .       r.  Revenue, 

Number  of       Revenues       Expenses       percent  of 

Miles    daily  trains  (thousands)  (thousands)        expenses 


PC. 


New  York  to  Boston 

May  and  June.. 

July  and  August.. 

Chicago  to  New  York,  PC 

May  and  June 

July  and  August 

Chicago  to  St,  Louis.  G.M.  &  0... 

MayandJune , 

July  and  August...   

New  York  to  Albany  to  Buffalo. 

PC !.. 

May  and  June 

July  and  August.. 

Chicago  to  Detroil,  PC 

May  and  June. 

July  and  August 

New  York  to  Spimgheld,  PC 

May  and  June , 

July  and  August 

Seattle  to  Portland,  BN 

May  and  June 

July  and  August 

Chicago  to  Milwaukee.  l*tlLW 

May  aid  June 

July  and  August 

Newport  News  to  Cincinnati, 
C.&O 

May  and  June 

July  and  August 

Chicago  to  Florida.  PC-L.  & 

N,  SCL 

May  and  June. .. 

July  and  August 

New  York  to  St.  Louis.  PC 1 

May  and  June 

July  and  August 

San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles, 
ATSF 

May  and  June 

July  and  August 


229 


10 


907 


$502 
568 


)1,007 
1,032 


SO 

ss 


284 


878 
1,314 


1.775 
1,882 


70 


229 
223 


642 
615 


36 
36 


435 


15 


283 


586 
931 


2,074 
2,110 


2> 
44 


134 


18 


106 
160 


369 

377 


29 
42 


186 


85 


80 
76 

"Vi 
136 


291 
324 

361 
433 


27 
23 

25 
31 


80 
101 


366 
291 


22 
35 


655 


128 
201 


581 
611 


1,526 


050 


391 
582 


1,862 
1,794 


210 
310 


1,074 
978 


22 

33 


21 
32 

20 
32 


128 


92 
121 


649 
418 


14 
29 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  number  of  com- 
ments suggest  themselves  from  this  sta- 
tistical comparison.  First,  the  New 
York-Washington  services  improved  up- 
on their  already  impressive  profit  rec- 
ord. Second,  the  biggest  losers  for  the 
most  part  continued  to  be  the  short-to- 
medium  distance  "corridors"  other  than 
New  York-Washington,  in  which  sub- 
stantial sums  must  be  spent  for  capital 
improvements  to  provide  the  fast  serv- 
ice necessary  to  attract  large  numbers  of 
riders.  Third,  the  long-distance  trains 
not  only  retained  their  relatively  favor- 
able position,  but  in  two  instances  joined 
the  New  York-Washington  trains  in  the 
ranks  of  profitability — Chicago-Los  An- 
geles and  Chicago-Denver. 

Amtrak's  performance  in  the  summer 
of  1971  indicates  that  significant  num- 
bers of  people  want  to  ride  long-distance 
trains  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  operating  them.  The  record  is  all  the 
more  significant  in  view  of  the  virtual 
absence  of  advertising  and  promotion, 
the  mediocre  on-time  performance,  and 
the  deteriorated  condition  of  much  of 
the  equipment,  which  both  detracts  from 
the  quality  of  service  and  increases  the 
expense  of  operation.  There  is  little  sup- 
port for  the  contention  of  one  of  our 
distinguished  railroad  executives  that 
long-distance  trains  are  as  obsolete  as 
stagecoaches  and  should  be  abandoned 
forthwith. 


I  am  aware  that  the  economics  of 
long-distance  passenger  trains  are  less 
favorable  once  the  simimer  touri.'^t  and 
vacation  season  is  pa.st.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  a  number  of  things  Amtrak 
could  do  to  improve  the  pictuie,  such  as 
obtaining  increased  mail,  or  express 
traffic  to  supplement  passenger  reve- 
nues: orienting  its  services  for  example 
toward  such  winter  recreation  areas  as 
the  ranches  and  the  several  ski  slopes  of 
the  West;  and  aggressively  soliciting 
conventions  and  other  group  movements. 

For  quite  some  time,  I  have  questioned 
the  validity  of  railroad  claims  that  pas- 
senger service  will  ine\'itably  incur  huge 
financial  loss.  Just  last  month,  a  prom- 
inent railroad  executive  alleged  in  a 
national  magazine  interview  that  contin- 
uation of  long-distance  trains  would  re- 
quire an  annual  subsidy  of  $300  to  S400 
million  per  year.  Amtrak  results  to  date 
surely  disprove  this  contention.  I  can- 
not help  but  note  that  this  executive's 
railroad  was  for  years  the  industry 
leader  in  doing  eveiwthing  possible  to 
downgrade  service,  discourage  patron- 
age, and  discontinue  pa.ssenger  service. 
Since  Amtrak  came  into  being,  this  same 
railroad  had  had  one  of  the  worst  on- 
time  performances  of  any  of  the  roads 
operating  Amtrak  trains. 

Passenger  service  is  the  window 
through  which  the  public  judges  the 
railroads.  If  passenger  service  is  unsat- 


isfactory or  nonexistent,  the  public  is 
not  likely  to  be  sympathetic  toward  rail- 
road pleas  for  Government  amelioration 
of  their  problems,  no  matter  how  valid 
these  pleas  may  be,  nor  liow  rationally 
they  are  presented.  A  continuing  strearri 
of  constituent  complaints  about  passen- 
ger service  does  not  make  it  any  easier 
for  us  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
expensive  or  otherwise  controversial  pro- 
posals to  assist  the  railroad  industn.-. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  PROGR.AM 

Mr,  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  two  very  important  state- 
ments on  the  space  shuttle  program. 

The  first  statement  was  made  b.\-  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Coimcil  and  the  sec- 
ond was  written  by  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Jackson,  in  the  Machinist,  February  17, 
1972  issue. 

I  feel  that  both  of  the.'^c  articles  are 
extremely  informative  and  fairly  repre- 
sent the  issues  involved  m  this  impor- 
tant decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
two  articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  .^FL-CIO  ExicnivE  Coun- 
cil ON  Spacf  Shuttle 
Tlie  United  States  space  program  is  reach. 
iMg  another  milestone.   M   the  peak  of  the 


8( 


Ajjollo  project,  the  space  program  employed 
000  Americans- — about  half  of  'A-hom  have 
ce   been  laid  off.   This   year   '.vlU   see   the 
C'f  Apollo. 

ApoUo.  American  science,  eagineermg 
craftsmanship  made  possible  the  fulfill- 
nt  of  one  of  mans  oldest  dreams — to  -.vaU 
the  moon.  In  so  doing,  we  unlocked  va^t 
K  technologies,  strengthened  our  national 
uritv  and  reinforced  America's  world  posi- 
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vext  year,  the  Skylab  will  put  nine  £istro- 
uts  into  orbit  to  live  and  worlc  for  periods 
from  four  to  eight  weeks,  learning  more 
jut  our  world  and  the  space  around  it. 
The  next  logical  step  for  the  United  States 
tee  program  is  the  development  of  a  space 
.ittle  which  will  provide  economical  trans- 
■tatlon  from  earth  to  space  and  back  It 
make  space  as  accessible  as  the  airplane 
.  made  the  other  continents  The  shuttle 
1  assist  us  in  exploration.  In  science  and 
hnology  and,  if  necessary,  in  defense  and 
jvide  50,000  Jobs  m  the  United  States 
Thout  the  shuttle  we  cannot  develop  our 
.entlfic  and  technological  investments  that 
leady  have  given  us  space  communications. 
Either  satellites  and  geodetic  programs. 
The  benefits  of  ne.xt  generation  space  ap- 
atlons  In  such  fields  as  the  managemen" 
.ur  natural  resources,  monitoring  of  pol- 
on,  weather  modification  and  climate 
:rol.  television  distribution,  earthqtiake 
iction.  and  public  health  and  .'^afety  will 
be  fully  realized  unless  we  can  redti-.e 
..3,  raise  efficiency  and  acquire  a  flexibility 
action  not  yet  possible.  That  Is  what  t'." 
shuttle  i"s  for.  Wlth.jut  it.  we  will  l:^e 
,ny  valuable  programs 
nternational  relatidns  today  involve  space 
can  no  more  ignore  space  than  we  can 
ijore  the  oceans  or  the  continents  We  would 
have  the  free  world  without  ships,  with- 
alrcraft  or  withcv.r  land  mobility.  We 
not  envision  a  secure,  technologically  ad- 
ahced  western  world  without  technologies 
It  allcv.  us  the  freedom  of  space  as  well, 
^or  these  reasons,  we  urge  Congress  tp 
e  funds  for  the  development  of  a  spa-e 
tie. 
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I  Prom  the  Machinist.  Feb.  17.  1972] 
Y   THE   Sp.\cf:   Shcttle   Is   Import.\nt  to 


Yor 
y  Sen    HiNRY  M.  Jackson  of  Washington 

State) 
I  ma;.r  eSrrt   is  now  under  way  to  kill 
-pace    shuttle    program.    If    the   shuttle 
iropriation  fails  It  will  mean  the  end  of 
;.  a  minimum  space  program, 
belip'.  e  the  space  shuttle  is  important  to 
Arfcerica 

believe    the    space    shuttle    is    vital    to 


scieuce 
to 


sp  ice 

\  isic 
:,v 


believe   the   space   shuttle   is   Important 
.-•irking  men  and  women, 
believe  the  space  shuttle  is  a  good  invest- 
mi  nt  which  Ml!  return  its  costs  to  the  people 
ny  time-,  over 

The  future  of  the  ^pace  program  is  a  cen- 
tril  issue  of  the  1972  presidential  campaign. 
Af  prova:  of  appropriations  this  year  fir  the 
sh'ittle  project  is  not  a  foregone  con- 
ion  at  this  Juiicture  In  fact,  the  battle 
be  as  close  as  the  1969  fight  which  I  led 
fviiiding  of  the  ABM. 
.e  opportui-iltles  that  exist  for  new  dis- 
•ri"*  with  the  shuttle  are  enormous.  It 
Id  be  traei'-  if  we  were  to  forecl(i.se  on 
hbt  opportunity, 
.efs  look  In  greater  detail  at  some  of  the 
reijions  the  space  shuttle  program  is  so  Im- 
po  rtant 

This  shuttle  program,  a.s  you  know,  pro- 
vides f'lr  the  development  of  a  reusable 
t:  uck"  to  haul  man  and  unmanned  or  auto- 
miitlc  satellites  into  earth  orbit  and  back, 
ra  her  than  continue  to  throw  away  the  en- 
tiije  expensive  hardware  after  each  launching 


rh' 


Tlie  shuttle  will  be  capable  of  launching, 
repairing,  and  servicing  existing  and  new 
satellites,  and  of  providing  a  link  to  future 
manned  space  stations.  It  gives  us  new  ac- 
cess to  a  space  future.  It  enables  us  to  utilize 
space  more  ecrnomically  through  the  decades 
ahead^t.j  capitalize  ou  the  big  investment 
we  have  already  made. 

CAPtTALI2E   HOW? 

I  think  we  all  give  a  high  priority  to  the 
need  for  understanding  and  preserving  our 
natural  environment  on  this  planet.  Fortu- 
nately the  tools  of  space  technology  are  a 
timely  part  of  the  equipment  we  will  need 
to  manage  this  task,  and  the  shuttle  will 
multiply  the  potential. 

For  example,  weather  satellite  observations 
have  already  saved  millions  of  dollars 
through  improved  forecasting.  But  we  still 
have  not  found  the  secret  of  total  weather 
foreca,stir.g.  and  we  will  not  do  so  until  we 
have  total  global  observation.  Present  weath- 
er satellites  look  mainly  at  clouds.  Future 
ones  Will  determine  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture and  wir.d  velocity  profiles  throughout 
the  atmosphere  to  learn  the  details  of 
weather  formation  and  flow. 

Five-day  forecasting  is  just  around  the 
corner.  That  alone  would  save  an  estimated 
$6  billion  dollars  annually  in  agriculture, 
lumber  industries,  surface  transportation, 
retail  marketing  and  water  resource  man- 
agement— twice  the  annual  cost  of  the  en- 
tire space  program. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  capitalizing  on 
our  space  investment,  and  putting  space  to 
work.  Future  satellites  will  analyze  and 
patrol  our  resources — locate  minerals  and 
oil — study  ocean  changes  and  factors  in  fish 
production — detect  air  and  water  pollution 
and  plant  life  infestation  and  other  hazards. 
Estimates  of  damage  to  American  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  by  fire,  insects  and  disea^ie 
range  from  .?13  to  $20  billion  per  year.  Space 
science  gives  us  a  tremendous  lift  in  learn- 
ing to  master  these  problems. 

Air  and  sea  transportation.  In  this  day  of 
increasing  traffic,  require  the  protection  of 
precise  all-weather  navigation,  which  space 
satellites  will  permit.  Space  Is  the  path  of 
future  mass  communications.  A  TV  relay 
across  the  Atlantic  via  cable  costs  .$25,000 
per  channel  per  year;  a  space  satellite  relay 
c.Tsts  less  than  one-sixth  of  that.  The  use 
of  space  IS  not  going  to  be  a  luxury  but  an 
economy  and  a  necessity.  As  we  gain  easier 
access  to  space  by  shuttle  vehicles,  we  can 
service  and  maintain  this  Intricate  orbiting 
equipment. 

Lets  not  discount  scientific  discovery  and 
pursuit  of  knowledge  as  an  application  of 
space  to  today's  priorities.  The  170  pounds 
of  moon  materials  from  Apollo  15  are  already 
yielding  surprises  that  may  have  great  sig- 
nificance. Some  plants  placed  In  lunar  soil 
are  growing  four  times  as  fast  as  those  In 
earth  soil  Certain  bacteria  will  not  live  In 
the  moon  dust.  These  and  other  discoveries, 
once  understood,  may  hold  untold  benefits. 

We  are  concerned  over  the  finite  limits  of 
energy  sources  on  earth,  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  demands  for  power.  Yet  the  sun 
provides  5,000  times  the  combined  available 
earth  power  source  today.  If  we  are  ever  to 
harness  .lon.e  of  this  enormous  reserve  of 
pollution-free  energy.  It  Is  space  science  that 
will  help  show  us  the  way.  Our  harnessing 
of  nuclear  energy  began  with  the  study  of 
basic  priices.ses  In  the  sun.  Astronomy  will 
have  a  whole  fre.sh  start  once  It  Is  lifted 
above  our  blanket  of  shielding  atmosphere 

The  shuttle  will  permit  us  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  scientific  teams  manning  U.S. 
orbital  space  stations,  and  to  change  the 
per-iunel  at  these  high  posts.  This  Is  not 
tanra.-.y.  it  Is  the  world  i(jday.  The  Rtis- 
sians  liave  already  placed  ,in  Initial  manned 
station  in  space  and  appear  to  be  on  their 
way  to  establishing  a  permanent  orbiting 
station,    which    leads    me    to    mention    the 


obvious  relationship  of  space  surveillance  to 
national  security. 

But  let  me  come  back  to  employment — 
certainly  that  Is  a  priority  which  particu- 
larly interests  organized  labor  today.  The 
space  shuttle  program  in  full  swing  should 
provide  in  excess  of  50,000  Jobs,  distributed 
among  virtually  all  of  the  50  states.  It  is 
still  a  moderate  number  compared  with  the 
400.000  that  were  engaged  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  enough  to  have  real  economic 
impact. 

Great  numbers  of  craftsmen  are  avail- 
able In  the  labor  market  for  this  work.  Em- 
ployment In  the  aerospace  Industry  has  been 
reduced  by  288,000  since  1966.  Many  of  those 
laid  off  remain  unemployed  or  are  working 
at  Jobs  below  their  skill  capability. 

More  than  half  of  aerospace  employment 
consists  of  production  workers,  and  the  av- 
erage wage  Is  24^  higher  than  the  all -manu- 
facturing average.  This  Is  attractive  work. 

WHAT    IS   THE    COST? 

But  lets  also  take  a  hard  look  at  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  program  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  First,  we  must  get  the  space  program 
into  perspective  with  other  U.S.  expenditures. 
The  entire  NASA  program  at  $3.2  billion  rep- 
resents less  than  11/2  To  of  the  U.S.  budget  for 
fiscal  1972.  The  space  shuttle  program  of 
S200  million  in  1973  represents  less  than  one- 
fnth  of  l'"r  of  the  total  federal  budget. 

At  an  average  of  one  billion  dollars  per 
year  through  Its  six  years'  development  It 
would  amount  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  ^r 
of  the  budget.  We  need  this  to  help  give 
a  balanced  mix  to  our  economy.  We  need  to 
maintain  our  progress  in  high  technology 
Industry.  It  feeds  into  other  Industry  and 
it  is  our  most  successful  approach  to  reviv- 
ing and  maintaining  our  International  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  Increasing  foreign  com- 
petition. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  be 
spending  our  money  on  earth  Instead  of  In 
space  But  space  money  Is  spent  on  earth, 
and  In  this  country.  Further,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  benefits  are  on  earth.  But  again 
keeping  the  program  in  perspective.  It  should 
be  noted  that  national  priorities  are  already 
being  redirected,  with  HEW  and  HUD  type 
expenditures  now  exceeding  our  national 
defense  expenditures  for  the  first  time. 
N.^SAs  space  efforts  by  comparison  are  only 
3'2^'^  the  size  of  our  social-oriented  expand- 
itures. 

The  economics  of  the  shuttle  program  It- 
self are  as  follows:  Estimated  cost  of  devel- 
opment over  six  years  is  $5.5  billion.  After 
initial  development,  additional  shuttles 
could  be  built  for  space  use  at  an  estimated 
.$50  million  per  copy  for  the  booster  portion 
and  $250  million  for  the  orbiter  portion.  In- 
stead of  being  thrown  away  on  each  flight 
as  Saturn-.ApolIo  equipment  is — at  a  cost 
of  approximately  280  million  per  flight — 
the  orbiter  and  booster  would  be  reused  over 
and  over  again.  The  cost  of  carrying  payloads 
Into  orbit  will  go  down  from  the  present 
SI. 000  per  pound  to  about  $100  per  pound, 
because  of  the  reusability  feature. 

WHY    TAKE    THIS    STEP    NOW? 

Already  we  have  cranked  down  the  Apol- 
lo program  —  we  have  dismantled  our  indus- 
trial base  as  far  as  Apollo  Is  concerned.  But 
NASA  hopes  and  expects  that  many  who 
worked  on  Apollo  will  still  be  available  for 
the  space  shuttle.  It  would  be  dangerous  and 
costly  to  lose  this  ^-^aslc  know-how  and  to 
have  to  start  again  from  the  point  where 
Apollo  had  to  start.  This  would  not  be 
economy. 

I  feel  the  space  shuttle  is  the  next  logical 
effort  for  our  efforts  in  space.  It  will  permit 
our  space  program  to  proceed  on  the  most 
economical  basis;  it  will  provide  needed  em- 
ployment directly  and  it  will  help  advance 
our  economy  to  provide  future  employment 
to  some  of  the  fifteen  million  workers  who 
will  be  added  to  our  labor  force  in  the  next 
ten  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  heavy  heart  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  paying  final  trib- 
ute to  Carl  Hayden.  In  terms  of  his  ac- 
complishments, his  legislative  achieve- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Arizona, 
and  of  the  entire  United  States,  and  his 
■,varm-hearted  desire  to  help  people.  Sen- 
ator Hayden  v.a.s  a  mountain  of  a  man. 
His  tribute  really  came  during  his  life  by 
the  people  he  was  closest  to,  his  Arizona 
constituents  who  returned  him  to  the 
Senate  a  record  number  of  times. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  one 
of  those  who  served  with  Senator  Hay- 
den. I  am  a  better  man  for  that  experi- 
ence as  is  the  United  States  a  better  place 
because  of  the  dedication  and  wisdom  of 
our  late,  beloved,  colleague. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  APRIL  1.  1972,  TO 
PUBLISH  ITS  RULES  OF  PROCE- 
DURE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  have  imtil 
April  1,  1972,  to  publish  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Coxgressional  Record  pur- 
suant to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  now  I  want 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
if  he  has  any  other  matters  he  wishes 
us  to  allow  for  or  to  hang  on  for  this 
afternoon.  I  think  that  so  far  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
acting  minority  leader,  is  concerned 

Mr.  FONG.  From  Hawaii. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  from  Hawaii.  I  am 
sorry.  Everyone  else  seems  to  be  in  Flor- 
ida so  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii was  in  Florida.  I  guess  that  is  some 
kind  of  political  Freudian  slip.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr.  FONG.  I  have  nothing  further. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  assume  that  this  may  be  the  final 
quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  i  to- 


morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  EACLETONt  be  recogiiized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.  After  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  1  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  He 
will  be  followed  by  the  distinsui.^hed 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Baker  >  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  He  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  '  Mr.  Eagleton  >  who  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes: 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes:  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  uirfinished 
business,  S.  2574.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
voter  registration  program  throucii  the 
mails. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  bii'^iiiess 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
2:08  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  14,  1972,  at 
12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  13,  1972: 
Action 

Walter  Charles  Howe,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  Action;  new  position. 
Department  of  Justice 

Thomas  A.  Grace.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  US. 
inarshal  for  the  middl"  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  92-208,  approved  December  18, 
1971. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Tlie  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

Gen.  Bruce  K,  HoUoway.  410-64  1966FR 
(inajor  general.  Regular  Air  Fcrcei  US.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
35  and  837.  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

7"o  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Hoff.  196  10-6756FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  B.  Mautz.  302-01 -4162FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col,  Vincent  S,  Haneman.  Jr.,   151    16-6938 

FV.  Air  Force  Reserve 

Col     Gilbert    O     Herman,    107-10-O623FV. 

Air  Force  Reserve. 


Col  Edwin  R  Johnston  ''54-09 -0677FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  William  J.  Reals.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
.\]T  Force  Reserve 

Col.  Joseph  M.  7.  Ryan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  U.S  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapters  35.  831,  837.  title  10. 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  rnajor  gpueral 

Brig  CJen  William  C.  Smith  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FG.  Tennessee  Air  National  Guard. 

Br:g.  Gen.  Charles  S.  Thompson.  Jr..  252- 
01  6050FG,  Georgia  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  D.  Zink.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
New  Jersey  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  J  Crisler.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG.  Mis- 
sLsslppl  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Francis  R.  Gerard.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
New  Jersey  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Malcolm  E.  Henry.  004r-14-9504FG, 
Maryland  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Ralph  E  Leader.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Massachusetts  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Paul  D.  Straw.  XXX-XX-XXXXFO, 
Texas  Air  National  Guard. 

In  the  Navv 

Rear  Adm.  Merlin  H.  St?rlng.  Judge 
Advocate  Generals  Corps,  U.S  Navy,  to  be 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  5232.  MaJ. 
Gen.  George  C.  Axtel.  US.  Marine  Corps. 
'aving  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  while  so  serving. 

MaJ.  Dale  L  Harpham.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel. 

In    Ti;r    Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  RegiUar  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3305: 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

To    be   colonel 
Hanson.  Chester  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
111  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
.\nderson.  William  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

7"o    be   major 
Bland  Andrew  R  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brylia.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burr.  Jacky  A  .  443  40-2095 
Crowle.  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahl.  Hans  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Marlon  L  ,  278  28-2298. 
Edes.  Richard  H     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Thomas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knippa.  Leroy  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Robert  A     274  30-6591 
Neil.s<in.  "Russeil  W  .  .139  28-0974. 
Paladino.  Vito  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samnit.  Carl  J  .  276-2fr-2331 
Vice,  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webster.  Howard  E     Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To    be    captain 

Adams.  Nolan  J  .  435  66-1235. 
Baker.  Robert  J     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaton.  Edward  A    028  30  1074 
Behler.  Gene  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boegler.  Kenneth  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enggs.  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown    Robert  C  .  429  68  6001. 
Campbell.  Donald  J  .  148  28-0372 
Carr    B;,  ron  H  .  452  62-4064. 
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(Joats,  Landis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coolc,  Blllie  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coonradt.  Leo  J     XXX-XX-XXXX 
i:ro-A-n,  Francis  J  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
i:ulbert.  Harrv  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
;)imsdaie,  Roger.  483^6-8973. 

jettlg,  Charles  E  ,  195  28-9684. 

5reer,  Harold  E  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

iamllton.  Jack  L  ,  570--16-4473. 
Hartfield,  Robert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

iarrsell,  Carroll  F  ,  431-74  8684. 

iergen.  James  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

lerrlng,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

■lerrlng'on.  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Celse-.-r  Arthur  \V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Circhner.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

knight    David  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.oeffler,  Frank  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

iletzger.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Morgan.  Emmett  K..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

3  Brien.  Dennis  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

='fla.ster.  Darrell  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

=>ozniak.  Edward  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Xichard.=on.  Trov  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

lawlinson,  Jerry  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hidden.  John  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hiley.  Harry  G  .  579  50-7463 

iittenhotise  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

aoblnscn,  Glen  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

a,olx.  Robert  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rosenberg.  Ravmond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

■loss.  Thoma-^  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salter.  Avery  T  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

shiver,  Eustlce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Slover.  Harold  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith,  Wendell  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

?moot,  Charles  V  ,  229^6-3120 

3tet.son.  Mark  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

rhoma.s    Robert  E  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wade   Thomas  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Webb,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

To    be    captain 
Howell.  Frederick  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Limmer.  Bobby  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERIN.4RY     CORPS 

To    be    captain 
Cirone.  Salvatore  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MFDIL'AI.     SERVICE     CORPS 

To    be   captain 
Platte,  Ronald  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter,  Steven  J,.  483-4^-.'228 
Sullivan,  John  E  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY     NURSE     C'RPS 

To    be   captain 
Kanuskv.  Joseph  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles.  Ann  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
ti  in  m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
S  ates,    tinder    the    provisions    of    title    10, 

iited  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3293. 

ARMY    PROMOTIOM    LIST 

To  be  .flrsf  ;i   ii-'^navt 

Acock   John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adam.^,  Samuel  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldrldge.  Marlon  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Clav  W  .  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders    Howard  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.^rias,  Louis  A.,  457-70  5018. 
Armour,  Wayne  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Eugene  G.,  12"-(-36-8965. 
Autz.  Remy  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldenweck.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  Larry  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bancroft.  Rji.ald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banzhoff,  Ernest  L  ,  219-14  3253 
Barcellos.  Terrance  D  ,  530-  28-9987 
Baref5eld.  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barth,  James  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskln.  Jerry  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baur.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Lawrence  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Richard  H     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Harry  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Phillip  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biliter.  Patrick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


BischofT,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaiwright,  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonglornl.  Dominic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booton,  Paul  M  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourne,  Garrett  D  .  293  40  8259. 
Bradley,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brethorst.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brla.  Carmen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Robert  W,.  27a  40-2293. 
Brooks.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brx)k^.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooke.  Mack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browder,  Dowey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Henrv  E  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown.  Roger  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Scott  A  .  00,5-46-5210. 
BuUoch.  Bobbv  J     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caggiano.  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaUen.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caloccl.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campiglia,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carbone,  Joseph  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carfagiia.  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Casey.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cecere,  R  >bert  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  William  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapm.  Steven  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CharUon,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Michael  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChUders.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chubb.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciccolella.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciccolella.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark  Jerry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  William  P..  034-32  8867. 
ColUnsworth,  Tim  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor.  Michael  D.,  235  70-9644. 
Cooch,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cook,  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cording.  Lewis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrigan,  Michaei  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosumano.  Joseph  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottrell,  Walter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Craft.  Troy  L.,  Jr..  425  -90  8536. 
Craig.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Crenshaw,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crites.  Harold  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Lamar  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cross,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruiksha-ik,  Kenneth  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culhane,  Kevin  V.,  128  36-4640. 
Daniels,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Dasher,  Steven  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Dnuphinee.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Mark  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Davis.  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

D^.iCon.  C.irrell  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deck.  William  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Demng,  Dennis  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Denier.  Douglas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickens,  Ralph  K  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dietz,  Thorn  -3  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Dirlam,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorazio,  Gene  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorrmus.  Darrell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Duane,  Dr.  ilel  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn.  Mich.iel  W  .  500  40-3106 

Duval,  William  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Duvall.  Julius  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Early.  Michael  J.,  298^0^007. 

Ebsrt.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Eggers,  John  L.,  240-62  3820. 

Elston,  Kenneth  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erlckson.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Erlckson.  Marlln  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erion.  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evenson.  Michael  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evirs,  Rob-.Tt  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ezell,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fagan.  James  D  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fellinger.  Paul  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fergu.son.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fi.sher,  J   B  ,  Jr  .  432   70-4943. 

Flagg.  Albert  C  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foote.  Robert  D..  451-70-5G10. 


Foreman,  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz,  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Galloway.  James  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gandara,  Gulllermo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garlock,  Warren  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garoutte,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gels.  Craig  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbs.  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbs.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gldej,  JaroBlaw,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Giger,  John  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glendon,  John  W.,  277^4-7189. 
Gober.  Donald  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff.  Forrest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gogola,  Gordon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldberg,  Lewis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsmith,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gramlich,  Andrew  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Louis  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greon,  Bernard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  Dan  B.,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grevert,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Derek  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gu-.tafson.  Karl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustin.  Jerry  J.,  510^6-3311. 
Gustlne,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanretta.  Kevin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardegree,  Jimmy  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harker.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harnagel.  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harness.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harpold.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Danny  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawk.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hawley,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hayden,  Nolen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hesson,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hesters,  Allan  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hier,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hildebrand.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton,  Corandrum  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinkle.  LawTence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinson,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hirschman,  Norman  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hitchcock.  Barry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hixon.  Harry  W  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffmeister.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hollowav.  Perry  B.,  430-e&-9318. 

Hopkins.  Johnny  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hopson.  Llovd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horner  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huff,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Huffman.  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huie.  Clifford  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Humphries,  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hunter,  Cardell  S,,  578-58^891. 

Huseman.  Dana  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hutchings,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hyatt.  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

laconis.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  Dennis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs,  Kendall  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs,  Randall.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacqmein.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jallo,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarvis.  James  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jessup,  Eric  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Allan  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jones,  Lewis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Rudolph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Ulysses  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kagler,  Allen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keating.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller.  William  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kellv,  Lester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedv,  Harvey  M.,  225-66^344. 

Kernan,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kevorkian.  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kietzman,  Howard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kllllan.  Michael  J.,  446^8-6547. 

King,  Marc  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrbv.  Robert  F  ,  339-^0-2223. 

Kirkpatrick,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Knauer,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koleszar,  Thomas  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koren,  Philip  F..  177-36^075. 
Kovalchlck,  Richard,  218^6-9893. 
Kraft,  Kenneth  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Krause,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kresge,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyser,  Perry  L„  269^2-3356. 
LaComb,  Augustus  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LawTence,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenze,  Paul  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levaas,  Larry  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liddell,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lleteau,  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindley,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llngle,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Link,  James  M.,  216^2-6041. 
Linn.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopresti,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Love.  Geoffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luczynski,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luker,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunghofer.  Terrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynd,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacCary,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacCuish,  Donald  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mackey,  John  G.,  560-66^838. 
Mackler.  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maggiacomo,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maldonado,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney.  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maris.  Harold  B..  510^8-3764. 
Marlar,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsuno,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo,  Francis  L..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAninch,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAuliffe.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McCabe,  Laurence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McClanahan,  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormick,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McDade,  John  H,,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McFarlin,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  Dennis  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKelvey,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Milton  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeill,  Dan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medina,  Refugio  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeker,  John  R..  216-4?-6461. 
Meinerth,  Barry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melsek,  Rodeny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meriweather.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkel,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  Bernard  L,,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Millar,  William  K.,  007-44--1301, 
Miller,  CasEius  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  George  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minney,  Elton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Misklmon.  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moberg,  Harlev,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monk,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moscatelll,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullendore,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumby,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumma.  John  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Musick,  Karl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naaktgeboren.  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nickel,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuttall,  Leonard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oenning,  Lester  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oharra,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osmundsen,  John  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pacottl,  James  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palumbo.  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Parker,  James  O..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrish,  Maurice  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Parrott,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Parrott,  Leon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Pavant,  Richard  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petruccl,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phelps,  Dennis  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Phillips.  David  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Plcot.  John  W.,  372-^4-9968, 

Pierce.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plnkett,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Pinson.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pitman,  James  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pitt,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plum,  Larry  R.,  295^2-0284. 

Polley,  James  D.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pope,  Arthur  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poulton,  Charles,  444-J2-i549. 

Powanda,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell,  Prank  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers,  Arthur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Pozas,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prasuhn,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pratt,  James  T,,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pratt.  John  B,,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price,  Robert  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Price,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Puzey,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramos.  Benjamin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Range],  Hector  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Ratcliffe,  Lamar  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Ray,  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rhodes,  Danny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Richmond,  Charles  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riddle.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rivers,  Clarence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson.  Darrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rock.  Richard  W  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodriguez,  Rogue,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rudewick,  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rudulph,  John  B,,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  Sylvester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salazar," Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scheeren,  William  O,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Scherer,  William  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmid,  Harold  W,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schuepbach,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schultz,  Douglas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schultze.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scotto,  David  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scruggs,  Rhett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shepherd.  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shields,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shrlgley.  Ralph  E..  281^0-9816. 

Slekman,  Dwayne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sievers,  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simms.  James  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Skelly,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Joe  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Paul  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sneed.  Joel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Snyder,  Neil  N..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  Robert  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spining,  William  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spotz.  Jeffrey  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stafford.  Fenley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stauffacher,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steck,  Earl  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Stempel,  Conrad  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stempson,  Douglas  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stinnett,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Stodart,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stroble,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strouth,  Cecil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubbs,  Richard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuhrke.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StuU.  Lynn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swetirengin.  Don  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Ronald  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tewalt,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theobald,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Roland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobln,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TolUver,  Edmund  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tomes,  Jonathan  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Torre.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tweed,  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Tyler.  Kenneth  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vacca,  W'lUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentine,  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veltch,  Douglas  S.,  501   -44  4687. 
Vlbbert,  Dallas  M.,  527  €2  2479 
Vllavaso.  .Mfred  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voyles,  Wilford  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakeman.  Robert  I  ,  526  54  9890. 
Waldron,  Paul  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Don  W.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Talmadge  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watklns.  Dee.-ns  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wat.son.  Raymond  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Dwipht  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wegleitner.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welmer,  Robert  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Elgla,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wemllnger.  John  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werts.  Douslas  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  Gregory  .\  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Rodney  L.,  530  30  0397 
Wilson,  James  M  .  212  46  0753 
Wilson.  Stephen  E  .  224-66  6853. 
WHt.,sh:re,  Roben.  B  .  049  34-1691, 
Wlmberly,  Donald  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlndebank,  Don.xld,  109  40  3681, 
Witt,  Robert  E  .  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wohlfert,  Kenneth  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  David  O  ,  462-68  0162. 
Yost.  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zlto,  Alvln  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S   ARMY    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Davis.  Constance  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickerson.  Patricia,  230  56-5172, 
Hicks.  Gall  S,,  231    58  2604. 
Kugei,  Elizabeth  E,.  504-506-6601. 
Stubbs,  Peggy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  he  first  lievtenant 

Aplaiid.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayala,  Isaac,  457  56-1674. 
Beson,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bost,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Marcus  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport.  Charles.  437  54-8665. 
Dlonne.  Raoul  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donat-o.  Jorge,  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everette,  Kirby  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Gary  13  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hicks.  EK^naid  E  ,  480  54-2417 
Hlggms,  Walt^-r  E  ,  462-68  9927 
Hill.  Mack  C.  265-60-  7091. 
Hiner,  William  O  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karl,  Robert  D  ,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lankford,  John  M..  257  70-9632. 
Ledford,  Kenneth,  Jr    382  46  4814. 
Legler,  Theodore  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malewskl.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann.  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mcllrath.  John  C,  353   36-7469. 
Moro,  Kenneth  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mott.  Loran  C  .  213  -46-0413 
Natkm,  I:ui  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nygaard.  Nathan  A  .  501-52   1294, 
Panlak,  Walter  T..  360-42^024. 
Perry,  Ri^y,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quigg,  LoVen  T  ,  563-58  7787. 
Read,  John  A  ,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Read,  John  T.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ristroph,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie,  James  L  ,  IV.  574   16-0775. 
Roden.  Jack  R,,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumeyer,  Gerard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slader,  Bruce  L  ,  035-28  3819 
Smith,  William  R  ,  Jr  ,  298  40-4839. 
Sodetz,  Frank  J  ,  Jr  ,  324  32-9285. 
Solook,  John  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slanfield,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Steinberg,  Arthur  P  .  029  32-2411. 
Stuebe,  Richard  R  .  318-40  6021. 
Taylor.  Roy  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tragls.  John  C  .  377  36-5471 
Tuell,  Henry  O  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tupper.  Joseph  L..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walker.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wehunt,  William  D..  249-«4-2036. 
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ARMY    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  he  f^rst  lieutenant 
llniiis.  Robert  D.,  484--52~6258. 
iinnott,  Richard  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    NURSE    CORPS 

To  he  first  lieutenant 
luX-^yer.  Robert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IiUdlam.  Thoma.s  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"odd.  Tony  W  ,  382-42-032.5. 

In  the  Army 

""he  fol'.ouing-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  sec- 
tlo  13370: 

To  he  colonel 

Jackson,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I  :eitzen,  Frank  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

\.'a:iace,  William  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

\;issman.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARiVIY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

\/i'.".ow.  Garnet  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  fcr  promotion 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 
tions 3366  and  3367: 

Tc  be  lieutenant  colonel 
.'  be,  Alfred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.-Idcock    Louie  N  ,  Jr.  267  36  9220 
.'  dreon,  Merton  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.Jguiar,  Antone  S  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.-=  hrnsbrak,  Johnnie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.■Albright.    William   C.    193-24   1364. 
.'  Iday.  Glenn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
-■Alexander,  Walter  D  ,  463- 3'V  1767. 
.-  le.tander,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.'  llebrand,  Charles,  176-24-,3476. 
Allen,  .Andrew  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mien.  James  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.'  llgood,  Reginald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.MUngham.  W.  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.•Alvarez,   Casimiro,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
A  merman,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A  mmons,  Clarke,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.'  nderson.  Etelonne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Anderson.  Karl  C  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.1  nderson,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
/nderson,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-Anderson,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Anderson.  William  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andree.  Harry  B,,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.■Andrews,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angtis.Rene  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arakawa,  Shojlro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arkangel.  Carmellto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnos.  John  C„  435-18--4294, 
Artz.  Dale  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashcraft,  Ralph  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Eackus,  Paul  M.,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E  aer.  Richard  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E  ahm,  Carl  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E  aird,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ealcer.  Martin  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Harry  F.,  103-24-^274, 
E  aldwln,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
E  allert,  Herman  O,  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E  alllnger.  Walter  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
E  anks,  Edgar  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Earclay,  Joseph  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E  arker.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earnes.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earnett,  Lowell  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E  arnett,  Robert  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
E  arnhart,  Edward  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E  arrett,  Wheeler  Z  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E  artlett,  Donald  H,.  455-48^464. 
Bartolomeo.  Dante  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  Harlan  N  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B  arton,  Thomas  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartz,  Charles  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basmajlan,  Marshall,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bateman,  Glendon  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B  ates,  Harold  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner.  John  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ba.xter.  Lewis  F  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bazemore,  George  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B  B  Gasse,  Bruce  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Beal,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard.  Walter  C  Jr.,  416  30-3125, 
Bed:.  John  H  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Joseph.  2,58  16-6017, 
Beckemeier,  H  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Gerali  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beidelman.  Donn  A  .  475-22  2252. 
Bell.  Franklin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
B^U,  Raymond  L  ,  490  28-7064, 
Bell,  Robert  T,,  155-18  7308. 
Bella,  Daniel  E.,  300  22  0408 
Benjamin,  Earl  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Lloyd  A,,  51!  -16-0216, 
Benson,  Charles  W.,  412-30-1 154, 
Bentley,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentzen,  Richard  C,  092-20  -3068, 
Bert:man,  Lawrence  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettinger,  M.  E  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Beumer,  Joseph  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Birch,  William  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blain,  John  V  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland.  Lestre.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Block.  Harrv.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumberp,  Robert  J.,  300  26-9588. 
Boeuski,  Francis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B-han,  Jack  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bone,  William  F.  Jr  .  374-26^427. 
Bontadelli,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borup.  Harry  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bosse,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher,  George  V,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bov.den,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowdom,  Paul  H.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouman,  Percr  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bcyce,  Everett  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyes,  Arvid  C,  297  -14-1948. 
Boyect.  Donaiee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford.  Wise.  525  22-7755. 
Branigan.  Edmund  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braspennlnckx,  H    S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bras'.vell,  Charles  W  ,  409  -46-4264, 
Brault,  James  J  ,  392   26  8416. 
Brause.  Paul  R..  274-28  2433. 
Breltlovv,  John  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breneman,  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brewer,  William  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bre-A-lngton,  I.^aiah,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewster,  Richard,  555-34-416. 
Bridges.  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlncken,  Glen  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockington,  D,  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brooks,  Ellison  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Irwin,  087-16  3708, 
Brouillet.  Billy  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brouillette,  W  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown,  David  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Edwin  E..  443   24-7633. 
Brown.  Lee  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  William  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown,  Zelbert  E.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  Edward  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  William  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broyles,  Paul  L  ,  429^4-6605. 
Brubaker,  Lloyd  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brugh,  Joseph  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brunn.  Arthur  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bryant,  Arthur  R.,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Edgar  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Garland  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchanan,  Rodney  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchsbaum,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchsbaum.  Gabriel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulette,  Warren  C,  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull,  Wesley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bungard,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Burdett.  William  A,,  4'56-26-6201. 
Burstyn,  Irving  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butterworth,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cain,  Marvin  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cameron,  Harold  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canals-Vldal,  Jose,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Canlno-Morey,  Alfre,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannady,  M,  J,,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cappella,  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caputo,  Edward  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Card,  Clifford  A  ,  005-24^440. 


Cardina,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Carlson,  Donald  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Leonard  A,.  469-12-540G. 
Carnes,  Charles  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Eddie  L,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrozza,  James  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carruth,  Robert  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  John  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Carter,  Lloyd  M,,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Russell  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Caruso,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Casper,  Vernon  O,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cassldy.  Donald  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cathcart,  Samuel  W.,  547-24^960, 
Cato,  Harrol  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cavanaugh,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chakides,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chance.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chase,  George  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chatham,  Ebert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chavkln,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin,  William  T„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chlpman,  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christofifersen,  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Christopherson,  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Church,  Clifton  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Church,  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Donald  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clark,  Earl  David  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Ramon  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Cyril  C,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
demons,  Gavle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland,  Virgil  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Martin  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cody,  Grady  R.,  260-^6-3548. 
Coen,  Herbert  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cle,  Dervl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cole,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Philip  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Rex  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colhschonn,  Hans  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Como,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Condon,  Grover  C,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  John  O,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Paul  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  George  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  Thomas  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad.  Billy  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Conroy;  Eugene  f",.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornelius.  Eugene  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corp,  Glen  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Correll,  Daniel  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corser,  Lawrence  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cotter,  Chester  F,,  085-24-4^511, 
Cousins.  Warren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Lelghton,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Creedon,  Richard  O,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crickmer.  John  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cress,  Carl  D.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Crow,  Allan  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Crowther,  Travis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz-Vales,  Paul  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullen,  Charles  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culllmore,  Jay  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Curtm,  Gerald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cutter,  John  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Czarneckl,  Albert  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damerau.  Robert  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damon,  Donald  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  James  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniell.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty,  David  H..  234-42^803. 
David,  Miguel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davidson,  Kenneth  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davidson,  Thomas  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Calvin  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis,  Clinton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Thomas  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davison,  Burns  H.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  G«orge  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  Adrian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defeo,  Prank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dellapelle,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delph,  Dennis  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deraarco.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demi,  Lewis  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denton,  Robert  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denton,  Sidney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denton.  William  D.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derubertis,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devaney,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Deveney,  Roger  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Diaz-Neval,  Arturo,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dickson,  Rlchey  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diebold,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Diffenderfer,  K.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimity,  Dennis  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dixon,  Robert  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dobroth,  H,  V,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dole,  Sumner  A,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Donarskl,  Steven  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donges,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doolev,  Lawrence  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dorathv,  Wayne  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey.'Thurman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dosh,  Laurance  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowd,  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Drury,  Edward  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dubow,  David  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dufraln,  James  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Duncan,  Walter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dunn,  John  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvell,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dver,  David  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyke,  Wymon  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Eades,  Jerome  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eason,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echols,  Marion  P,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Edgerlv,  Lloyd  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edv.-ards,  Carl  S.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Edw.irds,  Robert  W,,  494r-16-1293, 
Eggers.  John  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ehrhardt,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Artice  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Elwell,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Raymond  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Englebreth,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enochs,  James  L.  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Enslev.  Albert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epp.  Walter  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esarv,  Craig  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Estill,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fahn,  Lester  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fahv.  Can  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falella.  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faison,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farber,  AJon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Farblsh,  Alfred  B.,  19,5-12-3305. 
Parmer.  William  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  Nelson  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faucette,  John  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faucheux,  Clancy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faust,  Adoph,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fears,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenertv,  Norbert  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ferrari",  John  V„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fllipowlcz,  John  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Finch,  Elmer  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch,  Hugh  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnley,  Wayne  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Plrchau,  Walter  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^' 
Flatley.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flelschman.  Anton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Flovd.  George  W,  Jr.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FofTle,  Bertram  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Polev,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollett,  Don  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foote,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes,  Ha>-wood  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foreman,  J.  J,  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Formica,  Robert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pormlck,  Joseph  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrest,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fossett,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Foster,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Foster,  Osborn  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pontes,  William  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Fowler,  Ronald  E.,  320  28-1799. 
Pranck,  Charles  O,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank.  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franz,  Wallace  P,,  564-32  3413. 
Frazier,  M.  L.,  452  32-5532. 
Fritz,  John  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Frownfelder,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruslone.  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Prye,  Thomas  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pujil,  Walter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Punk,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furev,  John  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fusfield,  Emanuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaflord,  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  John  R.  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gamble,  James  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganley,  Paul  L,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gardner,  Philip  G,,  219-16^320. 
Gardner,  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardon-Alvarez,  Jua,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gattis,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gegenhelmer,  Robert,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerhardt,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gerrv,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gerstner,  John  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gezelman,  R,  L.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUes,  Mendell  T„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gillespie.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUmore,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnsburg.  Robert  N..  486-26-859^ 
Glrlinghouse,  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Glrod,  Walter  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gish,  Herbert  G.,  508  26^140. 
Givens,  Joseph  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleasou,  H,  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleason,  Thomas  P.,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gomez,  Raymond,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman.  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gothard,  Homer  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Graf,  Arnold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Gean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gray,  Johnnie  L,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greco,  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Halley  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grenler,  Leo  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith,  Garth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Roger  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Griffiths,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gigg,  Jasper  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grossomanldes.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubb,  R.  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gruenwald,  R.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grusis,  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunderson,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oustafson,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustafson,  Ralph  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guttery,  Boyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haake,  Alvln  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haberger,  John  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hackett,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hagan,  John  G.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hagen,  Lyman  B,,  536-12-1 166, 
Hague,  Douglas  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hall,  Judson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halloran,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  Alfred  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Harlan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Henry  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hanagrlff,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handwork,  Bertrand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns,  Howard  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hapgood,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harker,  Theodore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hapkins,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Harris,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Leonard  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Harris,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison,  Elmer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Raeminton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harroun,  Jack  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Raleigh  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Harvey  J.unes  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher.  Abram  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hautala,  Donald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Haze,  Theodore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazel,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath.  Edwin  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heath,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hedges.  Donald  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heel,  Harvey  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hehrer,  Richard  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Helix,  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Henders<_in,  Arnold  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Wilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Henegar.  James  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hennesv.  Frank  J  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hergenhan.  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heriiande;'.  Ravinundo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernstrom.  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hession,  James  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetherlngton,  T.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckev,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hlgglns,  Bryan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnchy,  Carnelivis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrtzei,  Richard  D.,  550  32^169, 
Hlsei,  Elmer  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hofmann.  Herbert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
HolbrvX>k,  Alfred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holder.  Charles  A.,  259  36-8781. 
Holmes,  Robert  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  Joev  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horowitz,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoskln,  E>onaId  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoskins.  Sidney  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  Wendell  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Louis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Donald  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howell.  Raymond  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hovle,  John  K  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hovt,  Clifford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbell.  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubenka,  Lloyd  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
HuckUis,  Edgar  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Harry  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huvtlies.  Ri^bert  D  ,  244-42   7305. 
Hughes,  Thomas  W'  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughlett,  Charles  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughmenlck.  R.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hull,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hummel,  Howard  H..  149- 12  9969 
Hunt,  Jay  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst.  Ernest  J  ,  383-18  6527 
Ikemoto,  Henrv  Y.,  457-36  2848, 
Ilalaole,  John  jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ilvln,  Dlmltrl  K  ,  553-32  0G63. 
Isaacson.  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Israel,  Richard  J..  038-20  2551, 
Iverson,  Arvld  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Richard  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs,  Alvln  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jambura,  John  W  ,  393-28  7960 
Jenkins,  Phillip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenneveln.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnsen,  Richard  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Daniel  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson,  Jerry  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  John  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John.son,  Otho  W  ,  217-16  3623 
Johnston,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Carlln  M,,  220-16^777. 
Jones.  Earl  E,,  288  22   1003 
Jones,  Harvev  D.,  457-38- :i798- 
Jones  James  R  ,  560-32  5086. 
Jone.^.  Melvm  S    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  William  E..  487-18  7407 
Jones,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kachmer,  Robert  J.,  178-22  4556 
Kane.  Burton  P  .  131  -20  9554 
Kane,  James  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenkowskl.  Walter  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapusta,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karle,  Henry  J  ,  060  14  3638 
Kasbaum,  Billy  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kass,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Katelan,  Robert  J  ,  181-15  8570. 
Kauman.  Otto  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keaton,  Donald  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keene,  Richard  L  .  363-24^408 
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James  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ith.  Soloman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uaher,  John  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Her,  Joseph  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
;iy,  Edward  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
y.  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nlon,  Daniel  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
nnedy.  Grafton  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
imedy.  Maurice  V,.  42.5-62-9827 
:iney,  Edward  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nt,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
rr.  John  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
rshaw,  Gilbert  C  .  007-14-52i59, 
ssler,  Emanuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
sterson.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
t,  Irv-lng,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
ves.  Wendell  L     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lllngstad,  Rolf  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ng,  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ng.  John  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
oe&el.  Theodore  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
uipp.  Cyrus  M.  Jr..  438--J2-6715 
::pl;;ig,  Xavier  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Jamei  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'ehler.  Rodr.ey  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ikedy.  James  W  ,  276-22  6339. 
>p5ick:.  Albert  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•rsmo,  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■-ijcik.  Dan:e:  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■itner.  Arnold  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■a use,  George  E  .  084  20  7253. 
■e>ge,  Roger  L  ,  ]  32- 18-:i961, 
e-.chman,  R'hert  A  ,  386-24  0441 
-iger,  John  W  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■..om,  Robert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•fel,  George  3  .  472-24- 38S6. 
hnke,  Ervan  E  .  Jr..  553   34-9885 
:hn.;,  Joseph  B  .  518-2 3-93  35, 
■Iman.  Ruisen  M  .  342  22-0461. 
.hr.er,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
::t:ier,  Mo::roe  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
key.  Homer  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rutherford  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
b.  John  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.<mbert,  Roy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Strom,  Lyle  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■ine.  Delbert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
gan.  James  R  ,  355  -12-7764. 
In,  John  A  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
rks,  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ue,  Doyal  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
:ham.  George  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
*Tence.  Frank  C  ,  142-24^9453. 
-thers.  Winfield.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
vltt,  Robert  R,,  002-20^150. 
)aron.  Charles  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

David  W..  275-24^7526. 
.mann,  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
tz.  Emil  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

'.  Curtis  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laurence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
He,  Henry  A  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ovlch.  Andrew  G  .  I59-1S-9U6 
■sig.  George  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
;o,  William  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Rodolph  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•In.  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
■ine.  Saul  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
andowskl.  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'is.  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
is,  Richard  M  .  257^0-1165. 
tner.  Paul  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rick.  Max  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
oge,  Damas  J    XXX-XX-XXXX 
■••ipert.  Harold  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
dsay,  Lyle  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
dstrom,  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ton,  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

n.  Sheldon  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ik.  Theodore  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
;:e,  Winfred  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
d.  Harry  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
der.  Marcus  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Vearl  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
tte.  Emory  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tain.  Thomas  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'^ergan.  Gerald  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
gtin.  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angus  L  .  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Loucks.  Charles  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love.  John  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lowe,  Gabriel  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwig,  Norbert  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukiewskl,  Edward  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lurtey.  Henry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  William  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  Marshall  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald.  Maurice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson.  J  S  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maejia.  Angel  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magglplato,  Frank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MagiU.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magitz,  Philip  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahan.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^L^lbach.  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malmstrom,  Roger  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  Harold  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloy.  Ted  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mano,  Kyuma.  546  22-9189. 
Marlatt,  Clarence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marra,  Joseph  V,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.Marsh,  Edward  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marten.s,  Harvey  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-  Martin.  Donald  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Elmo,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Martin.  John  J..  07C-22-3871. 
Martin.  William  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masden.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastro.  Francis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matney.  Harry  B  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsel,  Paul  E,  346 -16-8168. 
Matson.  Irvln  F  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma'.;!e.  Albert  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma.x.neld.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCall,  Clifford  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGill,  Edward  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.A  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMurtry,  John  H..  401  -38-0044. 
McNemar.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWllliam.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBryde,  Fred  H  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Michael  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormick,  John  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullen.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCurdy.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDavld,  John  J  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Ted  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McDonald,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  Harold  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McEown,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGaughey,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGavin.  Gordon  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllroy,  Granvil  E  ,  467  34-2793. 
Mcintosh.  Harold  B    28.5-16-6877. 
McKerall,  C,  B  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McKlnlay,  Calvin  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNally,  James  N   II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meador.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meddlng,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medvin,  Melvin  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Melendez-Mena.  Ange.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrell.  William,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merrltt,  Phllllpl  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merrltt,  Roy  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messer,  John  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Donald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaud,  Leo  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mikasa,  John  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Miklch,  Arden  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mildner.  William  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Millard,  Junius  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Miller,  Forrest  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Howard  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Leroy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Lyle  I,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllor,  John  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnnls.  Frank  B  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mitchell,  Harold  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moats,  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moeller,  Edward  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mojlca.  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monaghan.  J.  C  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Monks.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moiurastelle,  W,  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moody,  William  B.,  Jr.,  251-32^266 
Moody,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Herbert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  John  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moore,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreland,  Ronald  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Frank  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Robert  G.,  529-32-^879 
Morgan,  Thurman  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morin.  Everett  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moriyama,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Fate.  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Dick  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortensen.  James  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Ted.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moscoso.  Carlos.  G,.  482—46-7641. 
Moser,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moses,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulak-Yatzkivsky.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller.  John  W..  jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUett.  George  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulvey,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munro,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muratore,  T.  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Richard  E,  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Allan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Xakamae.  Stanley  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Neal.  Bobby  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xeal.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xeal,  Kenneth  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neale,  James  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nehls.  Rae  E,,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neiers,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Arnold  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Stanley  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevlns,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  Francis  C.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Sherman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielson.  Omer  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nimmo,  William  F  ,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Njshimura,  Harold  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Noel,  James  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noll.  Arthur  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Novick.  Ted  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugent,  Everett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ntischer,  Edwin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oberg,  Llnwood  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Obine,  James  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrlen.  Edward  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oconnell,  John  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oefinger.  Harlan  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oglesby,  Robert  H  .  255-^0-7655. 
Ore,  Carey  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Orendorff,  John  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ormsbee.  Leland  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortega.  Ramon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterholm,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott.  Edward  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottis,  Robert  R,,  454-^8-7313, 
Outley,  Freddie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Overvold,  Roland  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Lloyd  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace.  Everette  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packard.  Robert  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padgett.  Max.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Painter,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Donald  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patty.  Hubert  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pearson,  Karl  M,.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peeler,  Grady  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Peifer.  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pena,  Candelarlo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pena.  Oscar  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Penfleld,  Arthur  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penlx,  Sam  B  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Pepps.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Doyle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Willis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Marlen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Wendell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  James  D.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Petruska,  Julius  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettltt.  Cleveland  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pftltz,  Clifford  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Phelan.  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Mansel  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickerill.  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pickett.  Dayton  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pierce.  Richard  C.  703  09-3258. 
Pinch.  John  W,.  397  22-8366, 
Pincumbe,  Stewart  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pinyan,  Dugald  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pittard,  Lynn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer.  Dirk  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Podhora.  Fred  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ponce,  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Potter,  Dawn  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Potter,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pounds,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Virgil  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritchard.  Blanchar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Provost,  Andrew  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pslhas.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pumphrey,  Norman  D.,  431—18-8368. 
Pursel,  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pursley,  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pusaterl,  Augustus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulmbey,  Byron  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rabin,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rabon,  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radtke,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragland.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ramfjord,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramirez  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos,  Hector,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  James  E,,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapson.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen.  Dana  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratcllff.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Milton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raynes,  Sidney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Read,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reade,  Emmet  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redd,  Samuel  C,  228-30^821. 
Reddin,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmann.  Richard  P.,  437-54-^245. 
Redmon,  William  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rehm,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid,  Melvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reidolfs.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reinbott,  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rels-El  Bara.  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reither,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rennle,  Poster  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reves,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reybold,  William  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyes-Alvarado.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Claude  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhue,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  L.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle,  Eugene  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ridgely.  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlordan,  Denis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rislove.  Joseph  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlst,  Marvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivers,  Robert  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robie,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  George  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Milton  S„  434-^8-1786. 
Rodriguez,  Jesus  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roesler,  Gerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Ernest  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Harmon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Wayne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolph,  Samuel  J.  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosamond,  Herbert  P.,  250—44-8801. 
Rose,  George  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Rosenbarker.  I,  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Harvey  S,,  529-14-^607. 
Roth,  Barney  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  GUbert  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth.  William  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plouse.  Wallace  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rousset.  John  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowell.  Joseph  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ruchti.  James  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radinsky,  Rudolph  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Russell,  J.  Frank  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Joseph  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Robert  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  William  E,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rzepkowski,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saba,  Vladimir  V,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sacchlni,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadowski,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Samuels,  Jack  E,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sanders.  Wallace  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santiago,  Thomas  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scattergood,  John  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer,  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharf.  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharpenberg,  Chris,  568  38-0870. 
Schildknecht.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmer.  Philip  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schmltz.  DaJiiel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schofield,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Scholl.  Edwin  R  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schreiber,  P.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  Earl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweiger,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweitzer.  Freder.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Scott,  Marvin  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Wesley  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scull,  Jack  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searcy,  Robert  M.,  419   16--4465. 
Seawell.  Oscar  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seay,  Burwell  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebesta,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
See,  Wllburn  R,,  451^4-0062. 
Seeman.  Harvey  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selb,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selig.  Irwin  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semrad.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Servary,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siialn,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shamburger,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  James  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe,  William  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaver,  Manila  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaver,  William  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shaw.  John  K„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrlll,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood,  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShlrcUff,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shiwolsuka,  Prank  Y,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shunlck,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sills,  Jack  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmanton,  W.  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmoneaux.  Prank  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smallwood,  Walter  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bennett  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Francis  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Hiawatha,  417-32^119. 
Smith,  Jackson  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lowell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smith,  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  W,  Sr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smith,  William  I  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smullen,  Kenneth  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snowden,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sosebee.  Joe  B.,  Jr,,  452-56-1 155. 
Sowder,  Jerry  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spain.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Edward  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speer,  Phillip  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stagg.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanton.  Louis  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staples,  Roger  C  .  033-12^597. 
Stark.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Donald  B  .  480-28^009. 


Steele,  Edward  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Steele,  Harold  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Steele,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Steiger.  Howard  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Edwin  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S'einborn,  Herman  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stephens,  Erby  T,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephensen,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stern,  Herbert  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sternbaum,  Seymour.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sternick.  Sidney  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiles,  Roger  C,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlpo,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stottlebower,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Straus.  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Strobel.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strohm,  William  E   J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroman,  Jack  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuan,  Louis  L  Jr  ,  450  38-1783. 
Stuckey,  Wistar  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Styro:i,'R(Ti;a!d  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summer.-;.  Henry  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers.  Paul  D.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland   Wyatt  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suveg.  Zoltan  S  .  13G-20-5401, 
Suzuki,  David  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svec,  Fred  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svoboda,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Swan,  William  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swan,<on,  Kermit  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sweetman.  Russell  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swenson,  Robert  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swope,  Robert  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sy,  Flobert  P,,  126  26-6779, 
Svla.  Robert  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Talbert,  Thomas  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talbott,  Delbert  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley.  John  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tapp,  Stuart  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  C.  L.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Je.sse  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  William  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Terhune.  Edward  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terranova,  James,  017-22-  8791 , 
Thacker,  Henry  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  George  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Henry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  James  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Lee  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Thompson.  Myron  N,.  409  20-8739. 
Thornton.  Crockett,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Thumnia,  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tierney,  Charles  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tleslau.  Bovd  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Timbes,  Raphael  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Timm,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tokar,  William   200-2()-9(>36 
Tokuno,  Shiro,  556  20-2306. 
Toll.  Gaylord  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tollerson,  Ernest  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Torgelson,  John  W.,  482-38  0810 
Townsend.  Riivmond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trares.  John  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Traub.  R.  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis.  Wavne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trent.  Wilbur  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Trosper,  Dean  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trov,  Henry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tru.\ilIo,  C,  J,,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Turner,  Donald  L  ,  413-30  5463. 
Ttirner.  Joseph  E  ,  Jr  .  246  40-1718. 
Turner,  Otis  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Umerskl,  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Umhofer,  Michael  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  Alfred  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vakalis,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentm-Perei-,  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vanaman,  Ralph  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vance,  Willie  J  ,  438-20  6858. 
Vandyke.  Roger  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Van  .Sickle,  Carl  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaught.  Neeley  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vick,  Gatje  T  ,  464   36-1543, 
Vlckrey,  Richard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Villeme.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonstein,  Gene  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Theodore  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waite,  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wall,  Lvnn  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wallace   Walter  J   J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Waning.  Riley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walls.  Max  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Walter.  Charles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters.  Charles  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wampler.  Ralph  L..  445-24^5315. 

Ward,  William  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wasll.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wasson,  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waters,  Aubrey  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waters.  Morlce  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Way,  Donald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Wayman.  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Weaver.  Theodore  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webber.  Frederick  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weed,  Herbert  F,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weeks.  Guy  E  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weenick,  Lawrence  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wehrmann.  Glenn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weir,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IV'endlaiid,  James  B..  547   56^  3968 

IVeit.  Charles  R,  Jr  ,  429-'"!8-3354. 

Whalen,  Richard  J  ,  362  24  -2662. 

i^'hitcomb.  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White  Da-.  Id  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

r\'hlte!uu-st.  James  M,.  253-48  4072, 

(V'hitener,  James  D  .  240-36  07P4. 

.VhltfiU.  James  R  .  457-34  65.5.3. 

Vhitriey.  Conrad  D.,  045  22-0768 

A'hirtington,  R,  A    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  Vlckes,  Doiiald  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■VUbur.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlld,  Richard  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'  Vilkins.  Ronald  D,.  448 -26  9380. 
'  Villiain.s.  Charles  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Ira  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H'llliams.  R^y  i...  083    16-2684. 
H-iI!ia;n.s,  Stanley  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U'llUs.  'vVilliam  E  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
)  -'illstatter,  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^/i].';o;^.  David  W    564-36  0374. 
^.'lls:in,  James  R   Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\/lmberly.  E   J,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\.'innett,  Virtril  E  .  533    16-8452 
\«'isler.  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
\i'ither=   Warren  A   1,541    20-,3i:35. 
\'itt,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^.'itiig,  Wilmer  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V'olfe.  Donald,  187  03-6122, 
VoItT.  Gerald  S.  266  28-2947. 
V'ood.  Sterling  A,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voodruff.  Charles  J  ,  234  2  4-5014, 
►"  oods.  Glenn  H.  Jr  ,  470-30-  9949. 
Woodson.  John  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wooten,  Edward  R..  245   12  3914 
W  ork.  James,  226  28-1886 
W  orthlngton,  Malcol.  215   28  -5C71 
M  ozniak.  John  L,.  723-03- sr* .14 
\^  raee.  Lyle  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
\^  urtz,  George  J  .  199-03-251 1 
Ymnekls.  James  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yjchum.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Y  )5hlda.  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Y  )st.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Y  King.  Arthur  W..  245-32  0458 
iii,?nackv,  Michael  J    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Z;  leski,  Henrv  F  ,  048    12-8;.<79 

Z«  M,  Charles  E  ,  572   24-443->. 
Zimmerman.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Zi:kel,  Lewis  L  ,  149    18-0288 
Z'  ckerman,  PhllliD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Z'.  sky,  Paul  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
1,  Kenneth  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ckner.  Leiand  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Vance.  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
n.  Sol.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
nlngham.  Roland.  ■?26   24-48122 
Frank  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
n.  Harold  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ery,  William  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Iss,  Plnckney  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
er.  Lee  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
rett.  Ezra.  2.56-26-9663 

Walter  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ingham,  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
ne.  Dewey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

en,  Stanley  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■ave,   Charlie  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Hernandez,  A  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hickem.  Billy  G  .  356-20  3017 

Hochstedler.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUaway,  Luther  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jaggard.  Cedric  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Merle  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

J3sey,  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 

Kennedy,  James  J..  082-32  2181. 

Lambert,  Guy  E,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lassett.  George  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Kenneth  .\..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lewis.  John  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ligget,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

-Marler.  David  W..  228   12-5028. 

Marzoir.  Joseph  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNamar/,  I?^>bert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMahaji.  Kenieth  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  t^'harler,  W  .316  07-3453, 

Meyer.  Erwin  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Moffett..  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Money.  Mark  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mueller.  Lyle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Donis  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruehsner.  Leslie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salansky.  Paul  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Clyde  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St  Germaine.  C,  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stephens,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  De  Walle,  V,  J  ,  444-40-869<3. 
Veldmark.  Advid  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  JoeP  ,  455-4O--1023. 
Wilkerson.  James  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Thomas  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wulfekuehler.  E.  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

.  WOMEN'S    ARMY    CORPS 

'      To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson.  Florence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry.  Frances  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtz.  Catherine,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ingersoll,  Hazel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nelson,  Sarah  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX4, 
Nolan,  Annette  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Parker,  Florence  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Helen  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapier,  Adah  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Relnholdson,  H,  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wepner.  Charlotte  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENV.AL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Mozrall,  John  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Singer.  Burton  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

I   To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Menegat.  Arduino  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  Armv  National  Guard 
o.'Bcers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provl- 
vtslons  of  title  10,  sections  3370  and  3390: 
To  be  colonel 
Atkinson,  Glenn  W,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethel,  Henry  L  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs.  Ralph  D  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlte.  John  W..  461  -22^642. 
Chupka.  Bernard  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clinch,  Homer  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX." 
Di.xon.  Charles  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gannjn,  Rober:  D.  Jr    316  05-8933 
Gwatney,  Harold  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hicks,  tan  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ito.  Saburo.  575  20-7336 
James.  Robert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings.  Jame.,  L.  S..  257  01-7771. 
Lee,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Roy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Metcalf.  Ramsey  X  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schae.'er   William  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  H:  rton  p    572-  26-0820. 
iStith.  Archie  L..  446-16  5074. 
Suro.  Jorge  Jr.,  143  32-8043. 
Thomason,  Richard  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tocco.  Cajetan  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Truax,  R-  ger  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Winner,  Erman  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolf,  Eugene  T..  529-18  2149. 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

'  To  be  colonel 

Barraiico.  Frank  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagelsteln,  Arthur  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hayes,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmond,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  foil  jwlng-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
tlons  of  title  10,  sections  3366,  3367  and  3390: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abeyta,  Salomon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agostlnelll,  Nathan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allglre,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angelou,  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  Leslie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babb,  Mercer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baber,  James  A.,  229-28^215. 
Bailey,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balke,  Dale  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balough,  Bernard  B.,  565-36^130. 
Baltz,  Robert  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbee,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard.  Joe  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnette,  Anderson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  Harley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bashor,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman.  Richard  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benfield.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blssell,  Allen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanc,  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaney,  Doyle  C,  557-34r-1923. 
Booth.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BorelU-Aponte,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourgeois,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourne,  Darden  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracken,  Newell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brewer,  J.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briggs.  Roy  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broers,  Delmar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brott.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buggy,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrous.  Reeford  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buyhre.  Thomas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byington,  Dallas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp,  Leon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cannon,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnathan,  Edward  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champagne,  Roy  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clow,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker.  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colclasure,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comar,  Robert  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comeau,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comlskey,  Terrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conklln,  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Charles,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Lewis  J,,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Conway,  Ellsworth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conzonire,  Pascal  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Jame.s  M..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooney.  William  R..  150   16-7017. 
Corbell.  Billy  R.,  453-40-  3080, 
Cordell,  Llnyd  B,,  448-24  -2735, 
Cordero.  Cesar  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch.  Elbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Coverdale,  George  B,.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig.  Kenneth  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Culberts.Tii.  James  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curry,  Elmer  L.  444-23^995. 
Danforth.  Amos  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dattilio.  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellelce,  A.  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denier.  Ned  E  .  345-03-991 1, 
Dear,  Gale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dewhirst,  William  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deyo.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dietz.  Nicholas  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Doane,  Robert  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duke.  Richard  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eakes   Joe  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckman.  Raphael  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrlich.  Bernard  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eidson.  Billy  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Eldridge.   Jack   A,.   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Elverhoy,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ely,    H.\ro!d    V,.   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Enrlght.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ethndge.  Glenn  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Evans,  LeRoy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faber.  Vernon  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feisley,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferche.  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferretti,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fielden,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fink,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fleming,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Floyd.  Philip  A,,  228-34^9796. 

Forney,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FrysUe,  Harold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fugate,  Herman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Galloway,  Joseph  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gels.  Donald  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerke,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grogan.  Earl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gulslnger,  Carlos  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GutzwlUer.  Clyde  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hagerman,  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hale,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen,  Byron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrell.  Benjamin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harshaw,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayworth,  Howard  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Headley,  Boyd  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hedden,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hedges,  BUly  M,.  400-03^242. 

Heinkel,  Arthur  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson.  Max  B,,  249-58-^513. 

Henderson,  Orval  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henthom,  Robert  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hickey,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holleger,  Bayard.  221-18^585. 

Holt,  Elbert  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horton,  Prank  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hosklns,  Herbert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hotise.  Monroe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howell,  Demont  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howell,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huber,  Edward  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huch,  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes.  Bernard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hiunble,  Robert  I,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter,  Dennis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huntley,  Louis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hurst.  Louis  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irizarry,  Angel  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iverson,  William  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Earnest  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jennings,  Curtis  A,,  526-^0-1470. 

Jespersen,  Vale  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Donald  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelleher,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Keller,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Billy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  Temple  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kimble,  Robert  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  Ken  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kneall,  Timothy  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koenlng,  August  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kohlman,  Dwlght  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kortan,  Laverne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kramer.  George  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kruger,  Donald  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langsford,  Earnest.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larzalere.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lathram,  John  R,.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavoy,  Jack  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Le  Blanc,  Neil  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leszczynskl,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnd.  Martin  E,.  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Litke,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ljna.  Albert  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  William  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahling,  William  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  Harley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maker,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mancln,  Louis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchant.  Prank  A,,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathls,  James  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell.  John  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPall.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeill,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPhail,  Hugh  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson,  Hubert  L..  4 ia-3 6-6501. 
McWUllams,  Marvel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mfclendez-Perez,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Merltel,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merolla.  Amedeo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlalaret,  Gerald  J.,  439^0-1449. 

Middleton.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Gilbert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Miller,  James  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Lloyd  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monson,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Billy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Jesse  G.,  466^4-2464. 

Moorer,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moss.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moss,  Simeon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulllns,  Charles  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Nagel,  Elmer  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Natoli.  Bart  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelollcky,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolan,  James  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Norman,  Harold  E,,  434-32-^830. 

Norrls,  Robert  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nutt,  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nystrom.  Robert  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Odell,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osborn,  Robert  D.,  529  34-8807, 

Osborne.  Allan  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palmleri,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Panciera,  Kenneth  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Panzarino,  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parmelee.  Donald  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pascarella.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pease,  James  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Pecka,  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pennock,  Chester  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pettie.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pfeiffer,  Thomas  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips.  Duane  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Picher.  Robert  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plerceall.  Bobby  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Piette.  NorbertL,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Planting,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Ponder,  Charles  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Presley.  Jack  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Pressler.  Vance  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Price.  James  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pugsley,  Wallace  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quass,  Peter  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quelly,  Justin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quick.  Buren,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quigley,  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rainer.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randich,  Philip  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rau,  Charles  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Redd.  Rex  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Remlck,  Donald  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rhodes,  J.  L,.  447  28-6886. 

Rice,  Robert  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

RK'iburg,  Lonnle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Riggle,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Ritchey,  Benjamin  E..  435-32  4482. 

Rockwell.  Leo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rjdrlguez.  Angel  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosario,  Luis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rasselle.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rovlto.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruhl.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakuma.  John  M,.  576  28-6920, 
Salamone.  Dominick  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salcedo,  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salveson,  Ronald  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sammons,  Anthony  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandlln,  Littleton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer,  Roy  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchaedUch,  Otto  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwelgert,  Hany  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUer,  Roy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Thomas  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe,  Thomas  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Roy  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Small.  Donald  R  .  381   20  7948, 
Smith,  Armour  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Duane  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kerr  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanberry,  Jim  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stave,  Nelson  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stezar,  William  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Donald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoneman,  James  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Strickland.  James  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sullivan.  James  R  ,  154-03  9035, 
Summers.  Donald  L..  541-24  7844. 
Sutherland.  Richard  L     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tovano,  Francis  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Harold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Lon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teneick,  R_ber:  W    263-4o-i,S71 . 
Thevenet,  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlgnor,  Forrest  D..  228-32  9528. 
Tosaas-Veea.  Alberto  M,,  582^8-6765. 
Traylor.  Robert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tripp,  Frederick  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tripp,  Howard  S,,  014  28-9255. 
Trltsch,  Leo  P  .  514-14-  5992. 
Troutt.  Nathaniel  G  ,  428-38   1553. 
Turner,   Hammonci   C,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
T\Trell,  John  D,.  552-38  2402 
LTilenhake.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vawter,  Elton  L    431-20  7690, 
Vega.  Gllberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel.  August  W,,  153-22  9563. 
Vos,  PraJicls  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Votolato,  Dante  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wague,spack,  Ken  P.  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walker,  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallig,  Thomas  V  ,  389  28-7029. 
Walsh,  Richard  M  ,  222   16  6699. 
Warner,  Alfred  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Roy  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waterland.  Hiram  T,,  5U4-22-3310 
Weinberg.  Richard  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Werslng,  Paul  U  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
West,  James  S  ,  Jr     141 -It.i  4173. 
Whalen,  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlegers.  Edward  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wilkeraon.  Richard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Roben  O  ,  248  30  2662. 
WUllEUnsijn.  Frank  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnckler.  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wing.  Charles  J  .  520-24--1296, 
Woods,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Woolpert,  De.ine  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Workman,  Wendell  J.,  430-26  1815. 
Young.  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Young.  Robert  L  .  214-32-01 14. 
Yslas.  Mucin,  525^0-6566. 
Zimmerman,  Bob  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bacon,  John  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomber.  William  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Dallas  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Carty,  John  T„  035   18-5430, 
Crew,  WUllam  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Crouch,   Charles   M,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis,  Herman  F    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Devik.  Rudolf,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donovan.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn.  Edward  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaskamp.  Bruno  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden,  Oscar  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Harda-.vay,  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge.  Ray  K.  244  26-7754, 
Lorber,  Albert  B    317  30-2303. 
McCartv,  Willis  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls.  Eugene  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Parks,  Jolm  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprnberry,  Ruf.s  B     421   28-0502. 
Sullivan.  Arthur  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  hteutenant  colonel 
Brown,  Calvin  R,.  528- 22-5331, 
Erdman,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Sherman,  Philip  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Whatley,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In    the    .^RMY 

The  following-named  pers-Mis  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
StatPS,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Oxie. 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Short.  Joseph  F     035  22-7106 
To  be  captain 

Aldrlch,  Clifton  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Belson.  Norman  D  ,  I38-32-.3025. 
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Brauer,  Vaughn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burner.  Richard  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheshire,  Geore  T  ,  227-48-.3693. 
Cibula.  George  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowar:,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins.  Clayton  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton.  Joel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaytOM.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demarest.  David  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan.  Michael  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esquihel.  Benjamin  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrll,  Wilburn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Wilmer  Y,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gersbach.  Germain  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Clarence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heermans.  Samuel  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jone?.  Richard  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larcomb,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWilllams,  James  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.irson.s,  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Enrique  Pablo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baul,  James  H  .  451    50-5937 
Scott.  August'.us  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott,  Eugene  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Taylor,  Billy  \V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
real.  Donald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valen.  William  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\.'a:.  Sciver.  Robert  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Dorman  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Abbev.  George  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aguirre.  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony.  Henry  G  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beamer.  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BennlnghofT.  William  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg   Thomas  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Be.,.sent.  Elmo  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackburn.  Norman  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boo'.erbaugh,  Paul  L  .  226—16-8977, 
Bratcher,  Arnold  T,,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braud.  Gerald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Albert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brundage,  Lucien  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caber,  Lawrence  W,.  527-€6-7808, 
Tarter.  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conchado.  Ramon.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rurriii,  Joseph  J  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Da-.  Idson,  Allan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dayton.  Lorraine  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Diek.  Barbara  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dolenar,  Daniel  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dynne.son,  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckmann,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falcon.  John  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.erett.  James  W  .  519^6-8336. 
Fields.  Harold  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Forlaw.  Lr.retta.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tierald.  Stuart  W  .  004^0-7333. 
Gibsun.  James  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jorton.  Bruce  .■^  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jra  :~a,  Alfred  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3reeu.  Ronald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell.  Gary  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Harris.  Nick  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrv.  Charles  W,.  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howerton.  James  -A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humbert.  Philip  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunley.  Alphonso,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyland.  Gilbert  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
[ngram.  Dorsey  B  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dennis  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jack.sfn,  Jesse.  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Keating,  Timothy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lange.  David  A..  202-3&-8201. 
:.eSe:    Harold  E  .  313^2-7357. 
WacahiUg,  Maria.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlallory.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlarhews.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wauldm.  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWherter,  Patrick  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hear?.  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
filler,  Frank  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
klUler,  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iloore.  Larry  R..  303^0-0464. 
idurray,  Patrick  A,.  298^4-8225. 
layers.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
>forton,  William  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Patt€rson.  Weldon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dhlsson.  Leif  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peaster.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R«vel.  James  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semon.  Richard.  142-3&-7582. 
Skolochenko,  St«veii,  220-^0-^763. 
Smith,  M:iry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stabingas.  Sandra  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes.  Richard  O,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stutts.  M.trvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Edward  R..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobln,  Thomas  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandel.  Robert  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldran.  Cocjk  M  ,  Jr  ,  424  48  9612. 
We«ms,  Neil  M  ,  43.i  -56  6955, 
Williams,  .Arnold  B     Jr     1,54  34  8544, 
Wilson,  Edward  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Zawiilak.  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zwirner,  Adolf  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Ahern,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges.  Gary  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brighton.  John  C  .  220  52  7198. 

Carleton.  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cartagena.  Luis  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chelette,  Can  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Cook.  Dolores  M..  42+64-5518. 

Cowen.  Randolph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dale,  Allen  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Davis.  William  A..  267-98-3.3,37 

Dixon.  Tomas  W  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Draker.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erwin,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fiebiger.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fleetham.  Ralph  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fleury.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Friedman.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guy,  Andrew  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanville,  Michael  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horrocks,  Leon  R,,  518  50-6358 

Hutcheson,  John  M  ,  258-74—0791. 

Jareo.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Frederick  R.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendrick     Daryl    R.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Malcolm  B..  Jr.  310  46-5254. 

Lehtmen,  Dexter  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LuttreU.  Gerald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McGoey.  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McGowan,  Dennis  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Milerski.  Siegfried,  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Moody,  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan.  C.  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mutter,  Michael  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rainey,  James  W'.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Reiva.  Thomas  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaefer.  Raymond  L..  255-72^980. 

Selbert.  Gary  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shailer.  Ronald  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sfiuman,  Kenneth  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims.  Paul  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skinner,  William  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sparacino.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starkey.  Galen  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Uyesugi,  Daniel  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varza,s.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weljcr.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Fred  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  Joseph  K,.  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  folowlng-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283. 
3284.  3286,  3287.  3288.  and  3290: 

Aasen,  Robert  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abbott.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adam.5,  Billy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Agee.  Wendell  S  .  256  84-3615. 

Allen.  Henry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amoroso,  August  J  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Brent  W,,  529-6a  0328. 

Anderson,  Clarence  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

An.ierson,  James  R  ,  276-52  5496 

Armstrong.  Michael  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold.  James  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Atlas,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Atves,  Terry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I 


Bailey,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barazeale,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barth,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barwls,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker.  Donald  E.,  653-78^274. 

Bentley,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bernat,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beutler,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bielefeld,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blankenbeckler,  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Block,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borgelt,  Leland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Bortner,  Thomas  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowden,  Thomas  G.,  415-7+-8744. 

Bowers,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowman.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Corbett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Timothy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brinkley,  Phillip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Brown,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Bruner,  Ralph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buccellato,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buchanan,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Buell,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buell,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calvin,  Arthel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Camaglia,  Elmer  J.,  Jr.,  292  41  8614. 

Campbell,  Lloyd  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Carpenter,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Can-,  Orba  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catts,  Randall  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney.  Craig  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chin,  Bobby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cipra,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Randy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clayton,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemente.  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clouse,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coady.  Alan  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Charles  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs.  Stephen  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooksey.  Kennon  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Philip  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cro.sson.  Jay  G.,  171   38-8584. 
Cutchen,  Walter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Perry  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debusk.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delcambre.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denton,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  Paul  E,,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolney.  Duane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaruma,  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dountz.  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draney,  Randall  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duehlmeier.  Fred  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye.  Don  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dunn,  William  M,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ebright.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Van  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emison,  Steven  A,,  413  -80-0659. 
Engiles.  Robert  ^  .J4R-4n  5397. 
Ervln.  Kenneth  R.  "2&<3-86-6532. 
Evans,  Eddie  D,,  266-0^420. 
Evans.  Robert  D,.  203-38-5^31. 
Fabian,  Michael  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faurnya.  Louis  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Filipkowski.  Leonard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraley.  James  A,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Bijlle  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaalswyk,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galluccl.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Garner,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geary,  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Getz,  Michael  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gideon.  Edward  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill.  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ginter.  Danny  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glade.  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Eric  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson,  Rodney  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenhalgh,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwell,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross.  Alfred  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hall,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halvorsen,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harju,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Joe  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Harris,  Randall  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hatteu,  Morgan  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaney,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearnsberger.  Gordon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hechanova,  Rodolfo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  Eduardo  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrod,  Walter  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hettich.  Lament  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
HUl,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hlmmelrick,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hindsley,  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hirschl,  Fenton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Don  R.,  514-S4-5097, 
Hosklns,  Lynn  W.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Huff,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Howard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulsey,  Ernest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ing,  Melvin  Hon  Won,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inokuchl,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iturbe,  Andres,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
January,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvis.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefcoats.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joeckel,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jons.  Hugh  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Justis,  Justa  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kettleson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kilgore,  Walter  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloubec,  Martin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korolchuk,  Daniel  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kraemer,  Donn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kravchonok,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulil,  Robert  L.,  279^4-5158. 
Laboon.  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lakso,  Charles  D.,  051^4-7492. 
Lambert,  Glen  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Brent  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Larsen,  Stanley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauderdale,  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavergne,  Linton  P.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelnan,  John  H.,  539^8-6318. 
Lewis,  Ellster  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindbloom.  Edwin  O.,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Line,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltaker,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lommel,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusk,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lyon,  Stuart  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackln,  Ravmond  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallard.  WiUiam  E  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maltby,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangan,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarouJakos.  Harrv  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Julian  H.]  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mavnard,  Tliomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNabb,  Robert  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeill.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPhail,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mein,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercado,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mevn,  Michael.  R..  488-56^788. 
Miller,  Lee  S..  444^.8-6669. 
Miller,  Melvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Rudy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Russell  R.,  285^44^898, 
Molinaro,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morphew.  Davin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MulUnex.  Klaus  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullins.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock,  Edmund  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murpby,  Bruce  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neeley,  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuensch wander,  Roy  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Bryan.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oishl.  Irving  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Kelley,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Keith  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ord,  Steven  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ott,  David  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ott,  Fred  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearce,  Dennis  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peeck,  William  D..  149^2^363. 

Pekar,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry,  Gerald  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Phillips.  Johnny   G.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pickerel,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pickett,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Plttsford,   Robert   L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Powell,  Ernest  W.,  230-70^556, 

Premo,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prldgen,  Timothy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Prueltt,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pruss,  Uwe  Kurt  Hermann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puckett,  Harry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quy,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Racheter,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ragan,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rathmell,  John  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reeves,  Earl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relchert,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richburg.  Caesar  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlckman,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rivera,  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Roberts,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodell,  Gordon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodon.  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roser.  Gary  A  .  284^4-1299, 

Ross,  Drue  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rumore,  Terrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rutledge,  William  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sackett,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saltta,  Vinent  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandoval.  Dave  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seratt,  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Serle,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Shackleford,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaffer.  Rodney  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sheehan,  Charles  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sidebottom,  James  J.,  264-8&-5396. 

Slmcox,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skahan,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slovensky,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Earl  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sprague,  Terry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steele,  Robert  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stein,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevens,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strickland,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strickland,  Herman  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Struble,  Jacob  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Summers,  Alfred  L,,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swafford.  Keith  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Szoplnskl,  Edward  T  ,  39146-1908. 

Tate.  Lake  E,.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Taylor.  Robert  A,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Temple,  Steven  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tharpe.  Johnnie  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Theodorakos,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thieme.  Robert  B,.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Thomas,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thorpe,  William  J.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Toenes,  Kevin  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Torres,  Adam  L,,  529-66  2490 

Van  Over,  James  L  ,  373^6-1850. 

Varner,  Ernest  E  ,  Jr  .  408-82  7788 

Vest,  Eric  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Warren,  Michael  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson.  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watts.  Charles  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Weatherly.  Joseph  J,.  Jr.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weir,  Donald  G  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Werlein,  Sheppard  H,.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Whitfield,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Williams.  Bennle  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams.  William  S,  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wirick,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Woolfolk,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wortham,  Terry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Dennis  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yee.  Victor.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zwahlen,  Samuel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant,   under    provisions    of    title    10.    United 


States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284    3286 

3287.  3288,  and  3290. 

Anderson.  Robert  E  .  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Andrae,  Richard  M  .  2,53-88-4727 
Auermuller,  Frederick.  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earlier.  Jimmie  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadwater.  Willard  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan.  Le.slie  G.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassidy,  Calvin  C,  276  52-8627, 
Conway,  Paul  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coomer,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Denni.s  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cragg,  W'llliam  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delamater.  Benjamin  P.,  IV  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyee,  Charles  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Flora.  Dale  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florence.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florez.  Richard  E,.  464-92  4873. 
Greszko,  Timothy  J  .  042^0-3792. 
Grimes,  Ercell  A  ,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grzanka,  Felix  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Robert  L,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher,  Neal  T  ,  147  42-6177, 
Heekin,  Robert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henshaw,  James  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoerster.  Francis  J  .  483  56-2015. 
Kljima,  Steven  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamy.  William  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Laplante.  Kenneth  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Larouche.  Claude  E  .  001   36-7867. 
Lewis,  William  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McClain,  David  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McDonald,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mclnerney,  Ernest  J  ,  044^6-2537, 
Nacci,  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Newcomer,  Robert  E,,  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Malley.  John  E  ,  397-52^158, 
Pentecost,  Thomas  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Bruce  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pritchard,  Charles  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Qulnn,  Michael  S  .  151^4-1854. 
Roberson,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Jose  A  ,  455  86-5342, 
Leib,  Jack  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Safford.  LawTence  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soares,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Paul  A.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troll,  Thomas  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderbeek.  Walter  A  ,  139^6-6234. 
Vaughan.  Dan  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  William  H  .  Ill   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver  David  T  ,  166-42   n  10. 
Wllkerson.  Timothy  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Donald  J  ,  155  44-2621, 


WITHDRAWAL 


Nomination  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government  withdrawn  from  the 
Senate,  March  13,  1972: 

Commission   of  thf  District  of 
Columbia 

W'illie  L  Leftwich,  Esq  ,  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Distrle:  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agencr»for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective 
on  and  after  March  4  1972,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4iai  of  Public  Law  592, 
79th  Congress,  approved  .August  2,  1946.  as 
amended,  which  nomination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  28.  1972 


NOMINATION  BY  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

Nomination  by  the  Di.strict  of  Coliun- 
bia  Government,  referred  March  13. 
1972: 

District  of  Columbi.i  Redevelopment 

Land  Agency 
Willie  L  Leftwich  Esq  ,  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
5  year  term  ending  March  3.  1976.  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  of  his  appointment  pur- 
suant to  the  provision.s  of  section  4iai  of 
Public  Law  592,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.August  2,  1946,  as  amended. 


8(70 


ur 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 

to  all  men. — Galatians  6:  10. 

O  God,  OLU-  Father,  whose  guidance  we 
nted  and  whose  strength  we  se«k  as  we 
fa:e  the  hours  of  this  day  grant  that 
ai^d  differences  we  may  be  statesmen  of 
d  will  and  among  men  who  disagree 
w4  may  always  champion  the  principles 
of  justice  and  freedom. 

Incline  our  hearts  to  walk  with  Thee 
th  s  heroic  way  of  faith  that  the  humblest 
wcrk  may  shine,  the  rough  places  be 
m  ide  smooth  and  through  the  gloom  of 
da  rk  days  can  be  seen  the  light  that  leads 
us  home. 

Vlay  truth  be  in  our  minds,  love  in  our 
hearts,  and  action  in  our  hands  as  we 
endeavor  to  work  with  other  nations  to 
es  ablish  peace  on  earth,  justice  among 
mtn,  and  freedom  in  our  world. 

With  peace  that  comes  of  purity, 
And  strength  to  simple  justice  due, 
So  runs  our  loyal  dream  of  Thee. 
God  of  our  Fathers!  Make  it  true." 

Amen. 


Cr\ 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— J/onrfa^/,  March  IB,  1972 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
an  ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pio- 
ce<  dings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
ap  sroval  thereof. 

'Vithout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
ap  )roved. 

'i'here  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

:  L  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nrigton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
th(  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

i:.  Con.  Res.  554.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
proi-ide  for  a  correction  In  the  enrollment  of 
thel  blU  H.R.  1746. 

■"he  message  a\f.o  announced  that  the 
Se;iate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lo\|ing  title : 

888,   An  act  for  the  relief  or   DaviU  J. 
,mb. 


C4LL  FOR   REPORT   ON   WASTE   OF 
TAXPAYERS  MONEY 

Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi  ision  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


.) 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  take 
thd  time  of  the  House  on  l-minut€ 
sp<eches.  I  have  not  done  so  all  year. 
But  I  am  going  to  do  it  every  day  until 
th(  Army  releases  a  report  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  involving 
what  may  t»e  a  great  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money. 

!(ince  last  May  I  have  been  trying  to 
gel  information  on  t>€  subject,  and  the 
Ar  ny  has  resisted,  - ' 

Since  last  July  the  GAO  has  been  try- 


ing to  complete  a  report  on  the  subject 
and  the  Army  has  held  back  documents. 
For  over  a  month  the  report  has  been 
completed,  but  the  Army  has  been  sit- 
ting on  it.  saying  they  cannot  release  it 
to  a  member  of  the  Armed  Senlces  Com- 
mittee until  it  is  declassified.  It  does  not 
involve  great  secrets;  just  waste.  I  do 
not  know  how  much.  But  I  will  be  with 
you  daily  until  I  find  out. 


BUFFALO  CREEK,  W.  VA.,  DISASTER 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  116  identified  dead 
and  more  than  50  still  missing  from  the 
terrible  disaster  that  has  struck  West 
Virginia.  Many  major  tragedies  have  oc- 
curred in  my  State,  directly  related  to  the 
most  hazardous  occupation  in  this  Na- 
tion, that  of  mining  coal. 

However,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  appar- 
ently has  Its  lawyers  working  overtime 
to  try  to  discover  how  they  can  avoid, 
evade,  or  escape  any  responsibility  for 
action  in  order  to  prevent  future  disas- 
ters such  as  occurred  on  Buffalo  Creek 
on  February  26. 

On  February  28.  the  first  day  that  Con- 
gress was  m  session  after  the  disaster,  I 
took  the  floor  to  denounce  the  manner 
in  which  Federal  and  State  officials  have 
I'iLindled  the  coa!  industry  with  kid  glove.5 
and  allowed  them  to  get  away  with  close 
to  murder  whether  it  concerns  slag  piles, 
mine  safety,  or  strip  mimng. 

On  page  No.  5716  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  28,  1972,  I 
put  m  the  text  of  a  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Elburt  F.  Osborn,  the  Direc- 
tor of  tire  Bureau  of  Mines,  asking  liim 
to  conduct  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  specific  regulations  promul- 
gated on  May  22.  1971,  had  been  vio- 
lated. These  regulations  provide  very 
specifically  "If  failure  of  a  water  or  silt- 
retaining  dam  will  create  a  hazard,  it 
should  be  of  substantia!  construction  and 
.'^hall  be  inspected  at  lea.st  once  each 
week."  I  received  neither  acknowledge- 
ment nor  an  answer  to  that  February  28 
telegram  or  subsequent  tele?ra:ns  and 
letters  of  February  29  and  March  6.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  appears  to  be  asleep 
while  this  disaster  strikes  our  people. 


THE  L.ATE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

I  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  lo  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.  > 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  i  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  death  of 
former  Member  James  W.  Trimble.  I  i^lan 
to  request  a  special  order  Wednesday, 
March  15,  to  allow  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eulogize  the  "Judge,"  who 
many  Members  remember  and  revere  as  a 
beloved  individual  and  a  likable  col- 
league. 


APPLY  PRICE  CONTROLS  ON  MEAT 
AND  FRESH  FOODS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  Labor  Department  announced  that 
wholesale  prices  went  up  0.7  percent  in 
February — an  increase  of  this  dimension 
works  out  to  an  annual  rate  of  8.4  per- 
cent from  which  we  can  predict  a  huge 
increase  in  consumer  prices. 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  one-half 
of  the  increase  in  wholesale  prices  re- 
sulted from  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
livestock,  poultry,  meats,  and  fish.  A 
good  part  of  the  remainder  results  from 
higher  prices  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

This  early  warning  signal  of  a  renewed 
inflationary  spiral  can  only  be  avoided 
by  applying  immediate  price  controls  on 
meat  and  fresh  foods.  If  price  restraints 
are  to  be  effective — we  carmot  afford  to 
grant  any  special  interest  groups  the 
privilege  of  hit-skip  assaults  on  the 
consumer. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENVIRONMENT  PROBLEMS  AF- 
FECTING SMALL  BUSINESS.  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS,  TO  SIT  DURING  DE- 
BATE 

Mr.  HUNGaTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Problems  Affecting 
Small  Business  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  which  is  holding 
hearings  today  on  small  business  oppor- 
tunities and  outdoor  recreation  and  tour- 
ism, may  sit  this  afternoon  while  the 
House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOUNDING     SUCCESS     OF     BIR- 
MINGHAM'S  FESTIVAL   OF  ARTS 

I  Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  understand  that 
I  represent  the  finest  city  in  the  United 
States  wUl  find  it  no  surprise  that  Bir- 
mingham's 21st  annual  Festival  of  Arts 
is  once  again  a  resounding  success. 

Each  year  Birmingham  honors  a  dif- 
ferent nation  featuring  the  art  and  cul- 
ture of  that  nation  in  the  Festival  of 
Arts.  Last  year  we  honored  Spain  and 
next  year  France  \\ill  be  the  honoree. 

This,  however,  is  Birmingham's  cen- 
tennial year  and  was  chosen  as  the  year 
to  honor  our  own  country. 

Highlight  of  the  Festival  was  the  visit 
to  our  city  last  weekend  of  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  and  Mrs.  George  Bush 
and  the  opening  in  our  city  of  America's 
first  Hall  of  Fame  for  the  arts. 
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Named  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  were 
singers  Marian  Anderson  and  Nell 
Rankin,  actress  Tallullah  Bankhead,  au- 
thors Carl  Sandbiu-g  and  Thomas  Wolfe, 
and  Ted  Shawn,  who  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  dance  in  America. 

Birmingham  ended  its  first  100  years 
by  winning  the  coveted  All-America  City 
Award  from  Look  magazine  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Mimicipalities. 

President  L.  Rush  Jordan  and  Chair- 
man Mrs.  William  B.  Scott  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  making  the  1972  Festival 
of  Arts  a  fitting  beginning  for  Birming- 
ham's second  century  of  progress. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      H.R. 
12910— PUBLIC   DEBT   LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bUl  (H.R.  12910 1  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that  week 
before  last,  for  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
I  saw  reason  to  object  to  the  filing,  or 
permission  to  file  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  a 
report  to  further  devalue  the  dollar, 
and^or  increase  the  price  of  gold.  A  rule 
was  granted  in  the  proper  course  and 
under  the  proper  procedures  of  the  House 
that  was  scheduled  for  consideration  this 
week  on  Wednesday.  I  believe. 

It  was  announced  by  the  majority 
leader  on  last  Thursday  that  that  bill 
would  not  be  called  up  this  week  imder 
the  rule,  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  such  an  emergency  after  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clause  27(^d)  (4)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  House  as  adopted  under  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  clearly  and 
specifically  sets  forth  exceptions  as  to 
committees,  and  exemptions  as  to  sub- 
stance of  bills,  and/or  conference  reports 
coming  back  before  the  House  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  be  printed  and  available 
to  the  membership  for  3  calendar  days 
before  they  can  be  brought  up  by  the 
responsible  chairman. 

As  has  been  previously  reported  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  to  be  "the  week  that 
was,"  so  far  as  our  monetary  system  is 
concerned.  We  are  bringing  in  a  con- 
ference report  for  increasing  and  legal- 
izing the  debt  ceiling,  which  I  imder- 
stand,  and  now  have  the  report  in  my 
hand  consisting  of  only  a  one-page  re- 
port— and  is  not  fully  printed  on  either 
side. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state- 
ment the  other  day  that  the  other  body 
had  receded,  and  it  is  simply  as  passed 
by  the  House.  But  the  question  here  is 
one  of  principle,  and  of  the  rights  of 
individual  Members.  Indeed,  that  is  why 
we  ask  imanimous  consent. 

So,  I  would  ask  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man and  my  neighbor  from  south  of  the 


Missomi  border,  if  there  is  some  out- 
standing or  particular  reason  why  we 
should  take  this  up  as  an  emergency,  or 
make  it  an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  of 
the  privilege  of  his  committee,  or  of  sub- 
stance, in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  is  an 
emergency,  yes:  but  before  discussing 
that  let  me  assure  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  that  I  would  not 
at  all  suggest  this  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure of  not  allowing  the  conference 
report  to  lay  over  for  the  full  3  days 
which  the  rule  provides  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact,  first,  that,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  says,  the  conference  re- 
port contains  nothing  more  than  the 
identical  bill  which  passed  the  House. 
There  is  no  amendment  to  it  at  all.  There 
is  no  amendment  to  the  language  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  Senate  did  try  to 
write  in  some  expenditure  ceiling  lan- 
guage which  the  Treasiu-y  Department 
and  others  felt  was  not  at  all  adequate, 
and  gave  no  protection  at  all.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  on  that,  serving  notice  on 
us  that  there  would  be  another  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  on  down  the  road  that  they  might 
want  to  use  as  the  future  vehicle  for  such 
an  amendment. 

But,  second,  we  have  been  assured  all 
along  that  the  Treasury  would  hit  the 
ceiling  of  $430  billion  some  time  between 
the  10th  of  March  and  the  14th  or  15th 
of  March.  As  I  understand,  and  I  think 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Byrnes  I  has  more  recent  in- 
formation than  even  I  have,  this  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  emergency  situation; 
otherwise  I  would  again  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  would  not  have  resorted  to 
this  unusual  procedure. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  as  I 
understand  liis  statement,  it  does  not 
come  under  (B>  of  clause  27id4i  of  rule 
XI.  wiiich  says:  "Any  executive  decision, 
determination,  or  action."  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  3-day  rule. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  am  not  contending  that  there 
is  any  such  exception  for  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  tliink, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  defile  the 
pursestring  function  cl  tlie  Coni':-.-s  if 
maybe  we  had  another  payless  payday,  or 
if  we  did  exceed  this  trumped-up  and  il- 
legitimate, but  legalized  debt  ceiling, 
would  lead  to  an  international  monetary 
situation  that  would  be  harmful  to  the 
shambles  and  deficit  in  our  Treasury  at 
tills  time? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  ac- 
tually I  must  admit  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  meeting  pay- 
rolls, nor  necessarily  a  question  of  meet- 
ing contractual  obligations  within  this 
period  of  time.  There  has  been  in  the  past 
another  type  of  problem  that  I  think  we 
would  have  again,  and  that  is  interfering 


with  the  orderly  marketing  of  govern- 
mental securities,  including  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marketing  of  tha«e 
sec  unties,  that  would  interfere  with  the 
regular  business  of  tjie  Treasury,  and 
could  cost  us  some  additional  funds  .so 
far  as  interest  rates  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
pentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman,  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr  BYRNES  ol  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  add  to  the  point  that  the 
chairman  just  made  that  I  think  it 
should  be  understood  that  it  is  estimated 
as  of  today,  the  debt  sub.ieci  to  limitation 
is  5429.800.000,000.  Tomorrow  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  be  5429.900.000.000. 
That  means  we  are  witihn  S'-OO  million  ol 
tlic  present  ccilinp 

Now  there  are  some  sccial  security 
funds  that  should  be  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment bontis.  But  the  limitation  is 
going  to  be  tJiere  that  all  you  can  invest 
as  of  tomorrow  is  SIOO.000.000.  because 
that  is  all  you  have  left  in  borrowing 
latitude. 

So  the  delay  you  cause  here  is  not  going 
to  make  any  grandiose  change.  In  fact, 
we  are  going  to  pass  it  on  Wednesday. 
I  would  assume  since  the  House  passed 
the  identical  bill  by  a  vote  of  247  to  147. 
I  would  assume  that  not  many  have 
changed  their  minds  in  the  meantime  on 
the  identical  bill  where  there  is  not  a 
comma  that  has  been  added  nor  a  "t" 
crossed  and  not  a  bit  of  change  except,  if 
we  delay  it.  there  is  this  one  consequence 
of  some  revenue  that  the  social  security 
fund  should  have  that  it  will  not  have 
and  the  disruption  for  a  couple  of  days  of 
being  under  pressure  as  to  refinancing 
that  does  create  some  problems  in  the 
market. 

Chaos  is  not  to  develop  if  we  do  not 
raise  the  limit  between  now  and  Wed- 
nesday. But  there  is  really  no  point  I 
can  see  in  causing  the  confusion  and 
disruption  even  for  a  couple  of  days,  if  I 
may  point  that  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
am  not  very  imprcsi^ed  by  the  allegation 
of  nece.^.sity  for  rollovers,  because  if  I 
do  say  so.  it  does  not  amoimt  to  ver>' 
much  except  when  huge  amounts  are 
inve.-ted.  anyway. 

I  think  I  would  be  satisfied  to  say  I  am 
not  a  down-the-liner  as  to  a  single  uni- 
fied budget  concept.  I  do  not  even  be- 
lieve we  should  be  borrowing  tlii-ough 
participation  sales  certificates,  direct 
loans,  or  other  device.-  from  the  various 
trust  funds  into  the  general  Ti-easury. 
May  I  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  who 
share  that  opinion  anyway  and  want  to 
support  it.  in  fact.  I  think  we  ought  to 
live  within  our  income. 

But  I  am  a  practical  man  and  inas- 
much as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  brought 
up  properly  and  pa.'^sed  on  Wednesday 
anyway;  if  there  i.s  any  benefit  to  be 
accrued:  and  particularly  because  of  the 
succinctness  of  the  committee's  confer- 
ence report.  No.  92-910;  and  finally  be- 
cause of  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the 
gentleman    from    Arkansas    being    here 
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ay,  instead  of  in  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  hvithdraw  ray  reservation  of  obiection 

Ir    BURTON.   Mr    Speaker,   further 

r^erving   the   right   to  object,   I   would 

to  direct  a  question  to  the  chairman 

the  committee. 

I  understand  it,  some  time  ago  you 

uested  the  administration  respond  to 

r  letter,  which  noted  the  restlessness 

the  House  with  reference  to  approv- 

any   further   increase   m    the   debt 

t   without   some   definitive   response 

the  administraticyn  in  terms  of  re- 

ming  the   tax   structure   in  areas  of 

income,  gift,  and  estate  taxes. 

It  IS  further  my  recollection  that  the 
^tmguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
on  Ways  and  Means  requested  that 
administration  respond  to  this  letter 
March  15. 

So  my  first  question  is — has  the  ad- 
m  mstration  responded  to  the  chair- 
min's  letter? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

the  gentleman  yield " 
Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.    MILLS    of   Arkansas.    They    ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  the  letter,  but  no 
gestion  has  come  to  the  chairman  as 
of  any  tax  reform  program  or  any 
tsofit. 

VIr.  BURTON.  I  would  like  to  pose,  if 
nay,  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
iking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
lys  and  Means. 

Do   you    have    any    knowledge    as    to 

hether  or  not  the  administration  in- 

iids  to  give  a  definitive  response  to  the 

posed    by    the    distinguished 

liirman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ways 

Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 

Mr.  MILLS'  ? 

i-Ir.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 

let  me  say  this.  It  i3  my  under- 

t^ndmg   that   the  administration   does 

lend  to  respond  in  more  detail  than 

acknowledgement  the  chairman  re- 

.ed.  Certainly,  when  it  receives  a  let- 

from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 

Ways  and  Means,  it  is  going  to  re- 

"  to  It.  They  are  not  going  to  ignore 

Further  than  that  I  cannot  tell  you 

they  are  going  to  say,  how  long  a 

:er  it  will  be,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.    BURTON.   Am    I   correct   in    my 

ie(ollection  that  Wednesday  is  the  15th 

01  March'' 

Ir   MILLS  of  ArkarLsas.  That  is  cor- 
r:dt. 

l.Ir.  BURTON.  This  conference  report, 

normal  course,  would  be  taken  up  on 

^dnesday  in  the  absence  of  unanimous 

t  to  take  it  up  earlier:  is  that  not 

i4rect'  -M^^ 

MILLS  of  Arkansas   Mr  Speaker. 

the  gentleman  yield'' 

T.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  tientleman 

Arkansas. 

r.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  cor- 

.  but  let  me  assure  the  gentleman 

there  is  no  connection  whatsoever 

betjween  my  unanimous-consent  request 

the  letter  that  we  wrote  asking  the 

President  if  he  intended  to  submit  such 

program,  and  if  such  a  program  would 

nade  available  by  the  15th  of  March. 

instant  situation  is  one  that  could 

in  loss  of  income  to  the  social  se- 

ty  trust  fund  if  there  is  a  delay.  It 

coUld  cause  some  juggling  within  the 
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Trea.sury  for  the  payment  of  certain  bills 
that  might  become  due  before  we  could 
get  the  bill  signed  by  midnight  of  March 
15, 

Mr.  BURTON.  Proceeding  further,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  object  in  the 
absence  of  receiving  some  assurance  tliat 
we  will  get  a  definitive  response  from 
the  administration  to  the  chairman's 
letter  by  the  15th.  I  personally  applaud 
the  chainnan's  etTort  to  execute  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  respect.  The  admin- 
istration was  long  forewarned  about  the 
March  15  deadline  for  a  response,  and  if 
the  administration  choo.se.s  not  to  be  in- 
convenienced b>-  responding  to  the  chair- 
man, or  I  do  not  receive  assurance  that 
we  will  get  a  definitive  respon.se  to  the 
chairman's  request,  I  at  this  time  would, 
m  the  absence  of  such  assurances,  mter- 
pase  an  objection. 

Now,  there  is  one  way  we  can  handle 
this  matter,  if  the  chairman  will  bear 
with  me  for  just  a  moment.  Rather  than 
foreclose  con.?ideration  today — and  I 
know  the  chairman  is  a  very  busy  man — 
if  this  request  were  to  be  postponed  imtil 
later  in  the  day,  we  would  provide  the 
administration  with  an  additional  op- 
portunity to  inform  the  minority  leader 
or  the  ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  to  whether  such 
assui-ance  could  be  forthcoming.  In  the 
event  the  request  is  pursued  at  this  time, 
however,  I  shall  then  exercise  my  right 
to  object, 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  doubt  that 
there  would  be  any  change  in  the  situa- 
tion by  delaying  the  request  until  later 
in  the  day.  Let  me,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration has  already  submitted  a  pro- 
gram for  revising  the  laws  with  respect 
to  pension  funds  and  also  with  respect  to 
the  deferment  of  taxes  on  annuities  pur- 
chased by  the  self-employed.  One  large 
area  we  have  not  gone  into  since  we  wrote 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  in  1969  is  the  area 
of  estate  and  gift  taxes  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  have  been  no  conclusions 
reached  downtown  on  that  matter,  and 
there  have  been  no  conclusions  reached 
by  the  staffs  that  work  with  the  Wavs 
and  Means  Committee. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  any  reform  in  the 
area  of  estate  and  gift  taxes  at  such  time 
as  our  own  staff  people  can  come  for- 
ward with  certain  recommendations  that 
we  could  use  as  a  basis  for  hearing  be- 
fore the  committee. 

This,  of  course,  could  happen  without 
any  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration, because  we  must  admit  that  as 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, we  have  as  much  responsibility 
in  this  area  as  they  have  downtown.  I 
was  not  trying  to  .shirk  our  own  respon- 
sibility when  I  wrote  the  Pre.sident  ask- 
ing him  if  he  had  any  thoughts  in  the 
area  of  tax  reform  to  send  them  to  us 
in  time  for  us  to  legislate  this  year.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  indicated,  we  have  not 
heard  substantially  from  him  as  to  any 
recommendations  he  may  have. 


Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member:  Does  the  ranking  mem- 
ber concur  with  the  chairman  that  de- 
laying this  matter  for  a  few  hours  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  today?  In  the 
event  that  is  the  response,  then  I  shall 
object. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  exactly  when  the  letter  is  going 
to  come  up.  Even  the  response  I  made 
to  the  gentleman  before  represents  a 
general  impression  and  a  knowledge  that 
they  do  intend  to  respond  appropriately 
to  the  letter  from  the  chairman. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  suggested  here:  That  we 
are  not  going  to  do  the  business  of  the 
Congress  and  the  business  that  the  coun- 
try needs  to  have  done  except  as  the 
President  answers  a  letter  that  was  sent 
to  him. 

I  think  I  can  give  the  gentleman  as- 
surance that  the  letter  will  be  answered, 
and  answered  within  a  very  reasonable 
time.  It  may  come  up  today  or  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  an  exact  time. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  both  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  Member.  I 
think  there  is  no  point  in  taking  more 
of  our  time.  Perhaps  the  administration 
will  find  some  time  to  process  its  answer 
this  afternoon, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  4,  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  annoimced  that 
we  would  vote  against  the  pending  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  ceiling  unless 
the  legislation  required  the  President  to 
submit  tax  reform  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

Three  days  later,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Representative  Mills,  wrote 
the  President  and  requested  him  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  by  March  15  his  pro- 
pasals  for  reforming  the  Federal  income, 
estate  and  gift  tax  systems. 

We  welcomed  Chairman  Mills'  action 
and  in  light  of  his  letter  dropped  ou- 
effort  to  amend  the  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion. 

Now  March  15  is  nearly  upon  us  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  admin- 
istration does  not  intend  to  act. 

At  a  press  conference  a  few  days  after 
Chairman  Mills  sent  his  letter,  the 
President  implied  that  no  recommenda- 
tions would  be  L-ent  to  Congress  because 
It  would  be  "'mpossible"  for  Congress  to 
act  on  tax  reform  legislation  this  year. 
The  President  was  asked  whether  he  in- 
tended to  respond  to  the  request  for  tax 
reform.  He  answered : 

It  Is  obvious  that  even  If  tlie  Administra- 
tion were  to  recommend  tax  reform  this 
year.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  Congress 
particularly  the  Ways  and  Means  Comutnittee, 
as  much  as  it  has  on  Its  plate,  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  with  welfare  reform,  reve- 
nue sharing,  and  the  rest,  ever  to  get  to  It. 

On  February  28  another  member  of 
the  administration  made  his  views  on 
tax  reform  known.  During  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Treasury  Secretary  Connally  repeatedly 
evaded  the  simple  question  of  whether 
the  administration  would  submit  tax  re- 
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fonn  suggestions  tliis  year  and  left  no 
doubt  that  the  administration  had  no 
intention  of  submitting  such  proposals 
"at  this  particular  moment,"  The  Sec- 
retary further  testified  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  oil  depletion  allowance  and 
tax-free  municipal  bonds  "loopholes."  At 
this  point  I  include  in  the  Recohd  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Connally  at  those 
hearings. 

It  is  clear.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  understand  the  se- 
riousness with  which  we  regard  the  need 
for  tax  reform.  For  2  months  we  have 
asked  for  their  ideas:  for  2  months  they 
have  brushed  off  our  requests.  Today  we 
object  to  the  early  consideration  of  the 
debt  ceiling  conference  report  to  empha- 
size our  point  to  the  President:  We  are 
serious  about  tax  reform. 

We  have  investigated  the  effect  of  a 
2 -day  delay  of  this  debt  ceiling  increase. 
It  is  our  judgment  that  its  impact  will 
be  basically  one  of  bookkeeping  problems 
at  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  These 
problems  are  dwarfed  by  the  need  for  a 
revenue-raising,  loophole-plugging  pro- 
gram to  reform  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture. We  assert  that  massive  losses  of 
Federal  revenues  through  the  loopholes 
in  that  structure  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. While  our  domestic  problems  fester 
and  our  cities  and  States  fight  off  fiscal 
disaster,  many  high-income  corporations 
and  individuals  pay  little  or  no  tax  and 
much  needed  moneys  are  siphoned  into 
private  pockets. 

Representative  Mills  today  has  hon- 
ored the  administration's  request  to  ex- 
pedite House  consideration  of  the  debt 
ceiling  increase.  We  understand  that  by 
bringing  this  to  the  House  floor  he  in  no 
way  undermines  his  expressed  commit- 
ment he  has  shown  for  prompt  and  time- 
ly consideration  by  the  House  of  mean- 
ingful tax  reform.  We  appreciate  his 
leadership  and  guidance  in  this  impor- 
tant area. 

We  hope  this  delay  will  impress  upon 
the  President  that  we  intend  to  continue 
to  push  for  tax  reform.  As  long  as  the 
rich  are  able  to  evade  their  fair  share 
while  many  middle-  and  lower-income 
Americans  feel  the  sharp  bite  on  the  tax 
system,  there  will  be  no  tnie  tax  justice. 
In  the  past  the  debt  ceiling  has  been 
raised  because  congres.sional  Democrats 
have  supported  the  President.  We  have 
already  put  the  President  on  notice  that 
our  future  support  hinges  on  his  actions 
in  filling  the  drain  on  Federal  revenues. 
Today  we  underscore  that  point. 

I  include  the  follow  ing : 

Senator  Nelson.  On  September  9,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  statement  to  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress,  said : 

"That  Is  why  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  I  shall  present  new  proposals  in  both 
these  areas,  tax  reform  to  create  new  Jobs, 
and  new  programs  to  insure  the  m;ixlnium 
enlistment  of  America's  technology  in  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  peace." 

TTien  I  notice  that  on  February  7.  Mr  Wil- 
bur Mills  sent  a  letter  to  the  President,  mak- 
ing reference  to  that  statement  of  Septem- 
ber 9.  1971.  The  letter  said  In  part: 

"To  me  and  most  others,  this  term  means 
a  program  of  further  elimination  of  prefer- 
ences and  so-called  loopholes  In  the  Federal 
income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  system.  If  this 
Is  what  you  had  In  your  mind,  and  I  am 


sure  it  is.  lei  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  order  for  the  Congress  to  com- 
plete action  on  any  such  proposal,  you  should 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  thinking  in  a  mes- 
sage either  delivered  in  person  to  the  Con- 
gress, or  submitted  by  messenger  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  March   15.   1972. 

"My  suggestion  is  not  with  respect  to  any 
new  type  of  tax  such  as  the  value  added  tax, 
which  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to  include 
in  your  definition  of  lax  reform  in  your  ap- 
pearance before  the  Congrefs. 

"Since  your  siaiement  advising  us  of  your 
intention,  this  matter  has  become  all  the 
more  important  because  of  developments  in 
the  House  in  recent  days  raising  the  question 
about  the  support  of  continued  incre.ises  in 
the  debt  ceiling  unless  such  requests  are 
coupled  with  Uix  reform  ostensibly  that 
would  produce  additional  revenues." 

-As  we  111  know,  a  substantial  package  of 
reform  proposals  has  been  developed  in  the 
Treasury  Department  c.ver  the  p.\i~\  tew  years. 
With  the  revenues  r.i ised  from  closing  loop- 
holes, we  could  reduce  taxes  by  some  $15 
billion  or  thereabcuts. 

My  question  is  lliis:  Does  tiw  Administra- 
tion  intend  to  send  to  Congress  a  tax  reforpx 
bill  this  session  in  accordance  uith  the  com- 
mitment of  the  President  last  September  9? 

Secretary  Connally.  Well,  first  let  us  go 
back  -1  do  not  want  to  try  to  read  th.e  Presi- 
dent's mind  about  what  he  intended  to  do. 
So  far  as  I  know.  :n  talking  on  September  9. 
he  was  then  concerned,  and  still  Is  concerned, 
about  the  inordinate  Increase  in  prcperty 
taxes  on  homes  throughout  this  Nation.  He 
still  Is  concerned  about  the  high  tax  in- 
creases— both  local  and  Stjite,  as  well  as  other 
types  of  taxes  by  school  districts,  water  dis- 
tricts, and  so  forth — on  people's  homes  in  this 
country. 

He  thinks  it  has  Important  social  Implica- 
tions. He  has  been  searching  for  weeks  and 
months,  as  we  have  been,  to  find  out  what 
position  the  Federal  Government  can  take 
to  help  alleviate  these  onerous  t^ixes,  this 
great  tax  burden  that  is  now  borne  by  home- 
owners in  this  country. 

I  think  that  Ls  probably  what  he  had  in 
mind.  I  do  not  think  he  had  in  mind  a  reform 
bill  such  as  you  iiow  say  you  think  he  had  in 
mind.  We  have  had  two  of  those  In  recent 
years.  In  1969 — we  alluded  toll  a  little  earlier, 
Senator  Nelson — Congress  spent  the  entire 
year,  both  the  House  and  Senate,  talking 
about  tax  reforms  and  very,  very  substantial 
tax  reforms  were  made. 

Senator,  the  reform  and  relief  provisions  In 
the  1969  act  reduced  individual  income  tax 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1973  by  nearly  $20  billion.  Tax  increases  on 
corporation.?  have  resulted  in  approximate 
increases  of  around  S3 '2  billion  during  the 
.^arne   period. 

The  net  of  it  is  that  the  Treasury  has  lost 
enormous  revenue  each  time  a  reform  bill  is 
up  and  we  do  not  now  anticipate  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  reform  bill  such  as  you  ap- 
parently have  in  mind. 

.Senator  Nelson.  Mr  Secretary,  all  the 
things  you  make  reference  to  had  been  ac- 
Cinipli.shed.  or  were  nearly  accomplished, 
by  the  time  of  the  President's  message.  We 
were  well  on  our  way  to  pa.ssing  the  tax  re- 
duction bill,  which  i  had  never  heard  any- 
body call  a  reform  bill  before.  That  bill  passed 
in  November.  We  are  talking  about  a  state- 
ment of  the  President's  on  September  9  mak- 
ing reference  to  this  .ses.sion. 

It  sa\"s: 

"That  Is  why.  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  shall  present  new  proposals  in 
both  these  area-s.  tax  reform  to  create  new 
Jobs,  and  new  programs  to  Insure  the  maxi- 
mum enlistment  of  America's  technology  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  peace" 

So  on  September  9,  the  President  v.as  not 
talking  about  the  tax  bill  that  was  In  the 


mill  and  that  passed  within  a  month  of  bis 
statement.  He  was  talking  about  a  message 
to  this  session  of  the  Congress — this  year. 
1972. 

All  I  am  trying  to  get  clear  Is  this:  Does  the 
President  intend  to  present  It,  or  does  he 
not? 

Secretary  Connally.  At  this  time,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  present  it,  Senator  We  are 
very  early  in  the  session.  "Vou  have  only  been 
in  session  approximately  45  days,  and  there 
is  lots  of  time  left.  If  Indeed  we  can  devise 
a  solution,  whereby  we  can  indeed  help  State 
and  local  governments  with  respect  to  the 
onerous  tax  burdens  that  homeowners  now 
have. 

The  other  part  of  the  question  to  which  you 
refer  deals  with  tax  Incentives  to  promote 
research  and  development  on  the  theory  of 
the  President  that  part  of  the  economic 
strength  and  vitality  of  this  Nation — the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  our  economy,  the  ability 
of  industry  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  American 
people — has  always  depended  upon  the  great 
advantage  that  we  have  had  in  the  tech- 
nological field. 

We  have  lost  much  of  this  advantage.  The 
Federal  Government — because  of  Its  cutback 
i:\  the  space  program,  because  of  Its  cutback 
ill  defense  procurement — has  likewise  cut 
back  enormously  on  its  own  contributions 
to  basic  research.  Industry  has  not  increased 
Its  contributions  to  research  and  develop- 
ment to  the  point  where  we  have  any  assur- 
ance whatever  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  competition  in  terms  of 
new  products,  new  developments,  new  tech- 
nologies. 

We  are  searching,  very  frankly — we  have 
been  for  months — searching  to  develop  a  fea- 
sible way  to  provide  some  incentive,  some 
encouragement,  some  stimulant  that  makes 
sense,  that  will  be  effective  to  increase  the 
research  and  development  which  Is  so  es- 
sential, in  our  Judgment,  to  the  continued 
economic  leadership  of  the  United  States.  We 
do  not  have  it  yet.  We  have  not  found  the 
answer  to  it  yet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  am  still  not  clear 
about  this,  Mr.  Secretary.  The  President's 
language  is,  "I  shall  present  tax  reforms"  In 
this  session.  There  are  a  lot  of  us  here  in- 
terested in  tax  reforms.  A  lot  of  people,  and 
I  think  most  economists  In  this  country, 
consider  that  the  tax  loopholes  In  the  pres- 
ent tax  law  are  disgraceful.  So  I  would  ask 
you  this:  Did  the  President  make  a  commit- 
ment that  you  now  find,  after  exploring  It, 
you  are  not  able  to  keep? 

.'ire  we  or  are  we  not  going  to  have  tax 
reform  proposals?  You  state  that  It  Is  early 
in  the  session.  Well,  I  think  It  Is  kind  o"f 
late  in  the  session,  and  Mr.  Mills  himself, 
who  I  suppose  Is  es  expert  a  anybody  here 
on  the  mechanics  of  dealing  with  tax  legis- 
lation, states  that  It  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  have  these  proposals  by 
March  15.  That  Is  only  15  days  away, 

I  am  Just  curious  to  know.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  a  tax  reform  proposal  or  are 
we  not? 

Secretary  Connally.  Well,  we  are  certainly 
not  prepared  to  submit  one  at  this  time  I 
do  not  want  to  get  Into  an  argument  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  certainly  knows  more 
abo\it  the  lime  required  for  lax  reforms  than 
I.  but  Congress  made  very  significant  tax 
changes  last  year  in  a  matter  of  about  6 
weeks  So  when  I  say  that  there  is  ample 
time  left  in  the  session,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  Is  any  great  problem  Insofar  as  time 
is  concerned. 

Senator  Nelson  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  Treasury  does  not  send  down  to  the 
Congress  these  proposals  that  have  been 
pending  there  for  sometime'  What  about 
such  loopholes  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance,  the  accelerated  depreciation,  and  the 
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inous  other  loopholes  that  run  throughout 

iie  system  that  are  discussed  day  after  day? 

:cretary  Connallv   Senator.  I  am  glad  we 

i.me  face-to-face  with  our  respective  deflnl- 

oi:s  cX   ■■reform."   because   obviously   yours 

id  mli:e  do  not  jlve 

I:i   1969.  as  you  well  recall,  you  had  a  re- 

blil  of  great   niagnitude.  You  char.ged 

depletion  allciwar.ce  from  27  5  to  22  per- 

:,    This    resulted    in    Increased    taxes    on 

Ajnerican    oil    companies    of    appr.jximately 

0  million. 

You  passed  a  mi:;imum  tax;    you  affect-ed 

tqe  real  estate  taxes;  you  changed  the  capi- 

galns  tax.   You   have   an   enormous   Tax 

orm  Act 

\s  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  it  is  the  most 
eeping   tax   reform  In   the  history  of   the 
tKTn.  a:id  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
the  United  States  that  the  Congress  ever 
5sed  a  Tax  Reform  Act  in   1   year.  So  this 
orm  is  under  very  great  pressure  of  time. 
The    distmauished    Chairman    will    recall 
t  when  this  committee  got  it.  at  approxi- 
tely  Labor  Day,  you   were  under  pressure 
the  S?;'.ate  Itself  to  report   it   by  Novem- 
1  of  that  same  year,  Ard.  frankly,  as  I 
all,    Senator,    witnesses   had    to    beg    and 
ad  to  come  here  and  testify  for  a  matter 
10    minutes   on    matters    that    were    ex- 
y    essential    and    very    important    to 
ni.   Now.    this   IS   the   time  pressure   that 
1  -.vere  u.ider  for  reform. 
U   a   result   of    that,    you    made   massive 
h  inges.  Now.  when  you  talk  about  loopholes, 
o  not  consider  a  capital  gains  provision  of 
tax  law  a.s  a  loophole,  I  do  not  consider 
etion  ailowa:.ces  as  a  !;x:.phole.  This  U  a 
y  conscious  decision  made  by  this  Con- 
sd  over  almost  half  a  century  to  stlmulat* 
development  of  mineral  res^jurces  of  the 
ntry.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we 
to  stimulate  it.  it  is  now.  We  do  not 
to  redtice  li, 
he   truth   of   the   matter   is.    if   we   were 
f.n.g  at  the  intere.st  of  the  United  States, 
■ould  probably  provide  a  greater  mcen- 
When  you  talk  about  allowing  State  and 
taxes    as    a    chargeoff    against    Federal 
*f,  this  is  a  very  conscious  decision. 
There  was  a  provision  in  that  tax  reform 
to  disallow  tax-free  municipal  bonds,  but 
ould  not  pass  it  and  you  ought  not  to 
t.  A  number  of  people  appeared  against 
[  .im  not  for  It.  The  Treasury  is  not  for 
The  Congress  years  ago  made  a  consc:c'.;3 
sion  that  you  were  going  to  permit  tax- 
municipal   bonds   .is  a   means  for  State 
local  governm.ents  to  finance  their  opera- 
=.  If  you  want  to  change  th.it,  you  are 
g  to  get   Into  massive  reform,  but  it  Is 
a  loophole.  Nothing  about  it  is  a  loophole. 
'e  are  not  going  to  submit  any  proposals 
ou  at  th'.s  particular  momen'.  regarding 
things.    If   you   can   find   a   means   by 
the   Federal    Government    can    assis- 
.e  and  local   governments  to  meet  their 
responsibilities   and   their   fin.mcial   re- 
ilbilities,  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
to  repeal  their  taxes  on  homes  throiigh- 
this  country,  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  it 
it  will  be  a  major  reform.  It  Is  one  of  the 
gs  the  President  Is  talking  about, 

other   IS   this   incentive   for   research 
development.  Those  are  the  things  that 
addressed  himself  to,  .ind  we  are  not  pre- 
to  submit  them  to  you  yet. 
nator  Nelson.  I  understand  mv  time  is 
antlally  over    But   I  think  it  would   be 
ul  if  the  administration  would   take  a 
.  hard  look  at  the  whole  package  of  pro- 
's in  the  Treasury  Department,  developed 
a  period  of  years,  and  supported  by.  I 
the   vast   majority  of   the  economists 
is  country,  and  tell  us  which  loopholes 
as  Secretary   fibl  are   not   loopholes.    I 
this  is  worth  giving  some  consideration 
use  most  economists  who  look  at  our 
ystAn   are   satisfied   that -it   Is  an  absolute 
disgrace  in  that  it  permits  all  kinds  of  people 
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to   get   large   amounts   of   unearned   Income 
and  not  pay  ar.y  taxes  on  It. 

Moreover,  the  tax  system  is  not  progressive, 
as  the  Secretary  knows.  People  m  the  lower 
income  brackets  are  paying  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  their  income  in  taxes  as  those  in 
the  higher  income  brackets.  If  what  the  ad- 
ministration means  by  tax  reform  is  a  gen- 
eral sales  tax  under  the  guise  of  a  value 
added  tax.  I  submit  that  this  is  not  what  the 
country  understands  as  reform  nor  what  the 
economists  of  this  country  understand  as 
reiorm. 

Secretary  Connallt.  'Well,  we  certainly, 
Senator — and  I  do  not  want  to  use  too  much 
of  your  time,  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  you — 
we  study  every  one  of  these  proposals  We  are 
studying  the  value  added  tax,  the  Treasury 
has  been  for  2  years.  We  study  every  sug- 
gestion that  is  made  that  we  hear  about. 

We  are  studying  the  value  added  tax  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  largely  because  a  great 
many  people  who.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
constantly  criticize  us — by  •us,"  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  United  States— for  not  follow- 
ing the  great  witdom  of  the  European  Com- 
munity. They  do  this  In  trade  matters;  they 
do  it  in  monetary  affairs.  We  are  being  crit- 
icized very  sharply  now,  even  within  our  own 
ccuntry.  because  we  do  not  raise  interest 
rates,  because  Europe  has  high  interest  rates. 
We  get  all  kinds  of  criticisms  like  this. 
So  we— acting  on  the  assumption  that  these 
people  who  believe  in  the  w^isdom  of  the 
Europeans— are  looking  very  strongly  at  the 
value  added  tax.  Nearly  everv  major  indus- 
trial country  In  Europe  has  the  value  added 
tax— they  have  Imposed  it.  with  all  their  wis- 
dom—there must  be  some  great  merits  in  it. 
So  we  are  investigating  It 

Now.  as  far  as  other  Eir°as.  you  talk  about 
some  of  the  loopholes.  Again,  the  Congress 
has  m  its  wisdom,  in  my  Judgment,  per- 
mitted the  deduction  of  interest  paid,  al- 
though in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  you 
changed  that  provision.  You  permitted  'the 
interest  deduction  only  xa  the  extent  that 
there  is  investment  incom-^  to  offset.  If  you 
did  not  have  that  kind  of  provision— this  is 

labeled  by  many  as  an  inordinate  loophole 

it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  create  a  tax 
system  in  this  country  that  would  do  nothing 
but  permit  Inherited  wealth  to  cominue  and 
prevent  anyone  else  from  ever  building  anv 
kind  of  estate. 

If  a  fellow  who  starts  with  nothing  can- 
not go  out  and  build  something— build  an 
estate,  build  a  business,  build  an  industrv. 
and  charge  interest  expense  off,  which  he  is 
now  permitted  to  do,  you  are  going  to  prevent 
anybody  from  ever  again  oulldlng  an  estate 
in  this  country.  So  I  do  not  count  ir  as  a 
loophole.  I  think  this  is  basically  where  vou 
and  I  disagree.  Senator. 
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Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  313 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  COSTS  OP 
RELOCATION  OR  ABANDONMENT 
LOSSES 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  cb,ject  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


becai 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speal<er.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  i^ 
not  present. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.-.e. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clprk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  71) 

.\boirezk  Annunzlo  Baring 

Abzug  Archer  Bell 

.■Vddabbo  Arends  Biagcl 

Anderson,  III.  Ashbrook  Bingham 

Anderson.  .Aspinall  Elanton 

Tenn.  Badlllo  Blatntk 


Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  13533 1, 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  public  utilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  certain  costs 
resulting  from  urban  renewal;  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  public  utilities  in 
t:.e  Di-strict  oi  Columbia  for  certain  costs 
resulting  from  Federal-aid  system  pro- 
grt.ms;  and  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
act  approved  June  11,  1878 — providing 
a  t^ermanent  government  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia — and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
T'r.ere  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13533 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  Assembled, 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■District  of  Columbia  Public  Utilities  Reim- 
bursement Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-704) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

■ic)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  whenever,  as  the  result 
of  urban  redevelopment,  any  utility  facilities 
are  required  to  be  relocated,  adjusted,  re- 
placed, removed,  or  abandoned  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  or  to  conform  to 
a  redevelopment  plan,  or  any  modification  of 
such  plan  adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
utility  owning  such  facilities,  shall  relocate, 
adjust,    replace,    remove,    or    abandon    the 
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same,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  cost  of  reloca- 
tion, adjustment,  replacement,  or  removal, 
and  the  cost  of  abandonment  of  such  facil- 
ities shall  be  paid  to  the  utility  by  the  Agen- 
cy as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  redevelopment 
project, 

"  (d  I  As  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'utility'  means  any  gas 
plant,  gas  corporation,  electric  plant,  electri- 
cal corporation,  telephone  corporation,  tele- 
phone line,  telegraph  corporation,  telegraph 
line,  and  pipeline  company,  whether  publicly 
or  privately  owned,  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  paragraph  1  of  section  8  of  the  Act 
of  March  4.  1913  (relating  to  appropriation 
for  expenses  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  (D.C.  Code,  sees  43-112— 
43-121). 

"1 2)  The  term  'utility  facilitV  means  all 
real  and  personal  property,  buildings,  and 
equipment  owned  or  held  by  a  utility  in 
connection  with  the  conduct"  of  its  Ial\-ful 
business. 

"'3)  The  term  'cost  of  relocation,  adjust- 
ment, replacement,  or  removal'  means  the 
entire  amount  paid  by  such  utility  properly 
attributable  to  such  relocation,  adjustment, 
replacement,  or  removal,  as  the  case  may  be. 
less  any  increase  in  value  on  account  of  any 
betterment  of  the  new  utility  facilities  over 
the  old  utility  facilities,  and  less  any  salvage 
value  derived  from  the  old  utility  facilities. 
"(4)  The  term  'cost  of  abandonment' 
means  the  actual  cost  to  abandon  any  utility 
facilities  which  are  not  to  be  used,  relocated, 
adjusted,  replaced,  removed,  or  salvaged,  to- 
gether with  the  original  cost  of  such  aban- 
doned facilities,  less  depreciation." 

Sec.  3.  Section  7(h)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  5-706(h) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  words  "Include  in  the 
cost  payable  by  it  "  a  comma  and  the  phrase: 
"in  addition  to  the  costs  provided  for  in 
section  5(c)  hereof,". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sions of  law  to  the  contrary,  whenever  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  determine  that  the  construction  or 
modification  of  a  project,  on  or  a  part  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  within  the  District  of  facili- 
ties over  the  old  utility  facilities,  and  less 
any  salvage  value  derived  from  the  old  utllitv 
facilities. 

(4)  The  term  "cost  of  abandonment"  means 
the  actual  cost  to  abandon  any  utility  facili- 
ties which  are  not  to  be  used,  relocated,  ad- 
justed, replaced,  removed,  or  salvaged,  to- 
gether with  the  original  cost  of  such  aban- 
doned facilities,  less  depreciation. 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  providing  for  a  permanent  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved June  11,  1878  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  7- 
605),  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  after  the  word  "direct"  a  comma  and 
the  following  phrase:  "except  as  provided 
in  sections  5(c)  and  7(h)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  and 
section  4  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Utilities  Reimbursement  Act  of  1972". 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  13533— as  stated  in  House  Report 
No.  92-906— is  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  privately  owned  public  utili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  their 
costs  of  relocation,  or  losses  from  aban- 
donment, due  to  urban  renewal  projects, 
or  projects  under  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  <  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  projects) . 

The  bill  provides  reimbursement  to 
these  utilities  for  nonbetterment  costs, 
or  losses  with  respect  to  properties,  facili- 
ties, or  structures  required  to  be  aban- 


doned, adjusted,  relocated,  or  removed 
as  a  part  of  such  project.s.  No  reimbur.se- 
ment  is  provided  for  any  betterment  or 
improvements  of  any  facilities 

In  general,  the  bill  would  prevent  the 
present  practice  of  charging  such  un- 
usual or  extraordinary  expenses  and 
losses  to  the  rate  payers  or  consumers 
and  enable  the  pre,servation  of  the  in- 
vestment of  public  utilities  in  the  Dis- 
tict  in  their  properties  and  their  facili- 
ties devoted  to  public  service. 

As  indicated,  customers  of  the.se  utili- 
ties are  currently  bearing  these  extra- 
ordinary costs  and  losses  through  the 
rates  they  pay  for  their  utility  .services. 
despite  the  fact  that  these  piciects  bene- 
fit the  entire  metropolitan  commumty 
and  therefore  .sliould  be  supported  by  the 
general  tax  dollars. 

URBAN    RE.NEWAL    PROJECT 

Section  2  of  H.R.  13533  wotLd  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945  to  require  payment  by  the 
RLA  of  the  cost  of  relocating,  adjusting, 
replacement,  removing,  and  abandoning 
utility  facilities  whenever  such  actions 
become  necessary  because  of  an  urban 
redevelopment  plan  or  modification 
thereof.  Payment  of  such  costs  would 
be  made  to  the  utility  owning  s'ach  fa- 
cilities and  would  be  treated  as  an  allow- 
able cost  of  the  Urban  Renewal  redevel- 
opment project. 

Generally  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
costs  incident  to  the  removal  or  reloca- 
tion of  electric,  telephone,  and  gas  utility 
facilities,  when  such  removal  or  reloca- 
tion is  necessitated  by  govemm.ental  ac- 
tion, have  been  borne  by  the  public  utili- 
ties affected  thereby.  This  long-standing 
requirement  is  based  on  the  \4ew  that 
utility  companies  acquire  no  vested  inter- 
ests in  the  public  space  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  grant  to  them  of  fran- 
chises to  construct  and  maintain  utility 
lines,  conduits,  pipes,  and  related  facili- 
ties. Hence,  when  the  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict or  Federal  Government  so  require 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  and  other  pubhc  works, 
such  utilities  are  now  obliged  to  remove, 
divert,  or  relocate  their  facilities  without 
cost  to  the  respective  governments. 

Under  H.R.  13533.  utihty  relocation 
costs  or  losses  from  abandonment  result- 
ing from  Urban  Renewal  projects  in  the 
District  would  be  included  in  the  cost  of 
the  project  and  passed  on  to  the  pur- 
chaser— as  is  now  done  with  regard  to 
the  costs  of  relocating  publicly  owned 
water  and  sewer  facilities — and  there- 
after recovered  in  the  sale  or  lease  price 
of  the  project  of  private  developers. 

As  it  now  stands  in  the  District,  ulti- 
mate purchasers  or  lessees  of  property 
from  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
may  get  a  windfall  because  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  project,  namely  utility  reloca- 
tion or  abandonment  costs,  have  been 
absorbed  by  local  utility  customers. 

Concededly,  Urban  Renewal  projects 
require  condemnation  and  the  redesign- 
ing of  large  areas  of  the  District,  wherein 
some  existing  buildings  must  be  demol- 
ished for  new  ones  to  be  constructed.  As 
a  part  of  this  process  of  redevelopment, 
certain  streets  and  ways  must  be  closed 
or  re-routed  to  accommodate  the  rede- 


signs and  as  a  nece.s,sary  incident  there- 
to, adjiLsiments  ranz-i  be  made  in  public 
utihty  facilities  which  are  located  in 
some  streets  and  ways;  and,  of  course. 
the  costs  resulting  therefrom  should  be 
included  and  paid  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  whole  project. 

At  tlie  pre.~-ent  time,  at  least  eight 
States  have  enacted  laws  permitting  pay- 
ment for  u'ihiy  adjustment  costs  in  Ur- 
ban Renewal  projects,  namely:  Connecti- 
cut. Georgia.  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Jersey,  Texas.  Oklahoma. 

In  adjacent  Maryland,  the  State's  con- 
stifation  was  amended  in  1960  to  permit 
the  General  Assembly  to  authorize  and 
empower  any  county  or  any  municipal 
cor;)oration  to  carry  cut  urban  reiieival 
projects,  and  since  that  date  five  counties 
and  33  cities  and  tow  ns  in  Maryland  have 
been  .so  empowered,  with  provisions  for 
payment  to  utilities  of  costs  of  relocating 
their  facilities  when  such  relocations  are 
required  by  urban  renew^al  pro.lects. 
nr.is.  Montgomery  and  Pi'ince  Georges 
Counties,  and  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
-nrea.  have  already  provided  for  payment 
of  such  costs  to  the  utilities. 

Farther,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  per- 
mits  payment  of  relocation  costs  of  pri- 
vately owned  utilities  as  a  part  of  the 
project  costs. 

NATIONAL   SYSTEM    OF   INTERSTATE   AND   DEFENSE 
HIGHWAYS 

Section  4  of  H.R.  13533  also  authorizes 
payment  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
jniblic  utility  companies  of  the  cost  of  re- 
locatin.tr.  adjastinp.  replacing,  removing 
or  abandoning  utility  facilities  whenever 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia determines  that  such  actions  are 
reqmred  by  the  construction  or  modifi- 
cation of  a  project  under  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways within  the  District  The  costs  of 
such  relocation,  ad.iustment,  replace- 
ment, removal,  or  abandonment,  would 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
Highway  project  These  provisions  rec- 
ognize the  financial  burden  of  large  scale 
relocations  and  abandonments  when 
utility  facilities  must  be  adjusted  to  ac- 
commodate Federal  highway  construc- 
tion programs  now  in  progress  in  the 
District 

Congress  recognized  the  predicament 
of  public  utilities  in  such  situations  and 
made  provision  in  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956  for  reimbunsement  to 
States  (including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) which  pay  for  utility  relocations 
growing  out  of  the  Federal  Highway  pro- 
gram. However,  .such  reimbursements 
may  not  be  made  unies.-  the  State  i  or  the 
District  1  has  appropriate  authority  to  do 
50 :  at  the  present  time  the  District  of 
Columbia  lacks  such  authority,  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  this  !>art  of  the  legisla- 
tion reported  herewith. 

The  impact  of  the  vast  road  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  District  is  so  exten- 
sive that  the  local  utilities,  and,  m  the 
judgment  of  your  Committee,  ultimately 
the  rate  payer,  should  not,  in  all  fairness, 
be  required  to  bear  the  cast  of  the  result- 
ing relocation  of  utility  properties,  and 
particularly  when  adjustments  are  the 
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!■(  salts  of  Federal  highway  Lmprovementij 
designed  to  benefit  the  public  at  larye  and 
a:  e  of  no  particular  benefit,  if  any,  to 
tlie  utilities  themselves. 

The  changes  brought  about  are  not 
dtie  to  changes  designed  for  improve- 
n:ents  of  utility  sernce:  nor  do  they  re- 
silt  from  deterioration  or  ordinary  ob- 
sc  lescence.  As  stated,  the  costs  of  the 
n-cessary  utility  modifications  have  been 
f  c  und  by  the  Congress  to  be  a  cost  of 
ti  e  Federal  Aid  Highways  Improvement 

•ogram.  to  be  borne  by  all  those  who 
b  ;nefit  from  them  and  not  solely  by  the 
utility  users. 

PRECE3ENT    LEGISLATION 

According:    to    information    furnished 
dur  Committee,  payment  for  utility  re- 
tion  costs  m  connection  with  project-s 
are  a  part  of  the  National  System 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  is 
permitted  in  the  following  45  States: 
.■Mabama,   Alaska.   Arizona.   Arkansas, 
lifomia.  Colorado.  Connecticut.  Dela- 
Florida,   Georgia,   Idaho,   Illinois, 
Iiidiana.  Iowa.  Kansas. 
Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
ssachusetts,      Michigan.     Minnesota, 
issouri,   Montana,   Nebraska,   Nevada, 
?w  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  Me.x- 

New  York. 
North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Okla- 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Is- 
South    Carolina.    South    Dakota, 
Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah.  Virginia.  Wash- 
irjgton.  West  Virginia.  Wyoming. 

There  are  many  precedents  in  the  Dis- 
t  of  Columbia  for  payment  of  utility 
relocation  costs. 

Under   the   Washintiton   Metropolitan 
Transit   Authority   Compact    'P.L. 
-774.  approved  Nov.  6.  1966:   80  Stat. 
24'.   if   facilities  of  a   utility  are   re- 
iired  to   be  relocated  because  of  any 
ect  connected  with  the  building  by 
Authority  of  any  transportation  fa- 
ities.  whether  they  be  bus  or  rail  rapid 
lansit.    payment    cf    utiiitv    relocation 
c(^sts  are  required 

The   language   of    the   compact    i  .■\rt. 

is  as  follows: 
•Relocation  of  Public  or  Publi-  Utility 
Facilities. 

■■68.  Notwithstanding     the    provisions 

Section   67   of   this   article   XV.    any 

ghway  or  other  public  facility  or  any 

ities   of    a    public    utility    company 

which  will  be  dislocated  by  reason  of  a 

oject  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board 

effectuate  the  authorized  purposes  of 

s  Title  ."^hall  be  relocated  if  such  fa- 

ities  are  devoted  to  a  public  use.  and 

reasonable  cost  of  relocation,  if  sub- 

t}itute  facilities  are  necessary,  shall  be 

id    by    the    Board    from    any    of    its 

onies," 

Similar  requirements  are  contained  in 
tlie  Potomac.  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Compacts 

HEARING 

This  legislation  was  thoroughly  re- 
viewed in  a  public  hearing  held  by  the 
S  ibcommittee  on  Business.  Commerce, 
and  Fiscal  Affairs  of  your  committee  on 
F;bruary  22.  1972.  at  which  time  repre- 
s<ntatives  of  the  utilities  involved; 
n  imely.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co  .  Po- 
tc  mac  Electric  Power  Co..  and  the  Chesa- 
p(  ake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  and  rep- 
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resentatives  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  and  the 
District  01  Columbia  government,  were 
heard  and  supported  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the  gen- 
tleman yield ^ 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation.  H.R.  13533,  now 
b€'fore  us  for  finiil  action,  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  to  privately 
owned  public  utilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  their  costs  of  relocation,  or 
losses  from  abandonment,  due  to  renew- 
al projects  or  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects. These  a;e  nonbettermcnt  costs  only, 
not  for  any  improvement  of  facilities. 

What  has  happened  in  the  past,  and 
what  this  bill  will  correct,  is  that  the 
public  has  been  forced  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  these  costs  and  losses  through  in- 
crea.sed  utility  rates.  But,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H  R.  13533  points  out. 
these  renewal  and  highway  projects  ben- 
efit the  entire  metropolitan  community, 
and  there  is  much  justification,  there- 
fore, for  their  support  through  general 
tax  revenue. 

And  there  is.  indeed,  substantial  prece- 
dent for  such  legislation,  both  nation- 
wide and  locally.  Forty-five  States  per- 
mit reimbursement  for  relocation  costa 
as  a  result  of  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects, and  eight  States  permit  payment  tor 
utility  adjustment  costs  in  urban  re- 
newal programs.  And  here  in  Washing- 
ton, utilities  are  reimbursed  for  reloca- 
tion because  of  projects  required  in  the 
construction  of  transportation  facilities 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority. 

Thus,  from  the  consumer  standpoint. 
it  is  e.'^sential  and  reasonable  that  we  act 
quickly  and  favorably  on  this  measure, 
and  insure  that  such  costs  be  considered 
legitimate  e.xpenses  of  any  urban  renew- 
al or  Federal  highway  program. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  explanation  of  or 
concerning  this  bill  iH.R.  13533*  and  the 
ensuing  bills  pertaining  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SHARE  OF 
RESERVOIR  COSTS 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill  iH.R.  9802)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  payment  of  the  District's  equita- 
ble portions  of  the  costs  of  reservoirs  on 
the  Potomac  River  and  its  tributaries, 


and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.    9802 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  contract,  within  an 
amount  specifled  in  a  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Act.  with  the  United  States, 
any  State  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
any  other  competent  State  or  local  authority, 
with  respect  to  the  payment  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  United  States,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  the  District's  equitable 
sliare  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  n^n-Pederal 
portion  of  the  costs  of  any  reservoirs  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  for  construction  on  the 
Potomac  River  or  any  of  its  tributaries.  Ev- 
ery such  contract  may  contain  such  provi- 
sions a.s  the  Commissioner  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate. 

Sec  2.  tjnless  hereafter  otherwise  provided 
by  la'.v,  all  payments  made  by  the  district  of 
Columbia  and  all  moneys  received  by  the 
District  of  CoUvmbla  pursuant  to  any  con- 
tract made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  from,  or  be  deposited  in,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Water  Fund,  Charges 
for  water  delivered  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia water  system  for  u.^e  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  portions  of  any  payments  made  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  contracts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  which  are  equitably  at- 
tributable t-o  such  use  otitside  the  District. 

Sec,  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purjxjses  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pc^e  of  H.R.  9802 — as  stated  in  House 
Report  No.  92-904 — is  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State  in  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
District's  fair  share  of  the  non-Federal 
portion  of  the  costs  of  any  reservoirs  au- 
thori:-ed  by  the  Congress  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  Potomac  River  or  any 
of  its  tributaries  from  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  benefit.  Such  pay- 
ments will  be  made  from  the  D.C.  Water 
Fund. 

NEFD    Fi:jr    legislation 

In  April  of  1961.  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  E.igineers  submitted  a  report  recom- 
mending the  construction  of  a  re.servoir 
on  the  noith  branch  of  the  Potomac 
River  above  Bloomington.  Md.  The  pur- 
poses of  this  oroject  were  to  provide  for 
immediate  and  future  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply,  flood  control, 
water  quality  control,  and  recreation; 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  a 
beneficiary  of  supplemental  water  pro- 
vided from  this  reservoir.  This  Bloom- 
ington Reservoir  project  was  authorized 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-874  > .  However,  the  actual  con- 
struction of  this  project  was  delayed 
until  quite  recently  because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  301  (bi  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
that  there  be  contractual  agreements  by 
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state  or  local  interests  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  costs  of  providing 
wat€r  supply  storage  for  their  existing 
demands.  The  enactment  of  H.R.  9802 
into  law  will  enable  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  first  time,  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  payment  of  its  fair 
share  of  such  costs,  and  thus  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  needed  to  help  pre- 
vent such  delays  in  the  construction  of 
future  projects  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

Extremely  low  Potomac  River  flows 
experienced  in  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1966.  and  periodic  threats  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  1966  conditions,  have 
created  an  urgent  necessity  for  bringing 
to  fruition  as  quickly  as  possible  plans 
for  supplementing  the  District's  supply 
of  water  from  the  Potomac,  and  hence 
the  need  for  this  legislation  is  critical. 
development  of  legislation 

Over  the  years  since  the  authorization 
of  the  Bloomington  project,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  exerted 
considerable  effort  in  getting  various 
agencies  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
together  to  try  to  develop  methods  by 
which  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  Bloomington  reservoir  might  be 
allocated  equitably.  Little  progress  was 
made,  however,  until  the  State  of  Mary- 
land enacted  legislation  in  1969,  creating 
the  Maryland  Potomac  Water  Authority 
as  an  instrument  for  contracting  with 
the  Federal  government  for  the  initial 
non-Federal  costs  of  the  Bloomington 
project. 

In  October  of  1968,  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  ap- 
proached the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
eiTiment  with  a  view  toward  seeking  an 
agreement  whereby  ways  of  handling  the 
District's  fair  share  of  the  initial  non- 
Federal  cost  of  the  Bloomington  reser- 
voir might  be  worked  out  with  the  Mary- 
land Potomac  Water  Authority,  which 
was  then  in  the  formative  stages.  The 
District  government  welcomed  this  op- 
portunity, and  the  bill  H.R.  9802  repre- 
sents the  fiTJits  of  these  joint  efforts. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation was  conducted  on  February  22. 
1972.  At  that  time,  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  was  offered 
by  spokesmen  for  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Environmental  Services. 
No  opposition  to  the  bill  was  expressed. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1362,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  December  2,  1971. 

COSTS 

The  cost  which  will  accrue  to  the  EWs- 
trict  of  Colimibia  government  over  the 
next  5  fiscal  years,  pursuant  to  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  is  impossible  to 
predict  at  this  time.  No  outlay  of  funds 
will  be  called  for  until  the  completion 
of  the  Bloomington  Reservoir,  construc- 
tion of  which  was  begun  only  quite  re- 
cently. Present  estimates  of  this  com- 
pletion date  vary  from  1975  to  1977.  Also, 
the  District's  share  of  the  non-Federal 
cost  of  this  project  will  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia goven-unent  and  the  Maryland 


Potomac  Water  Authority,  which  has  not 
yet  been  developed. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  District's  share  of  these  costs  will  be 
paid  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Water 
Fund,  which  traditionally  has  been  self- 
sustaining  through  revenues  from  the  use 
of  water  in  the  city.  Hence,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  District's  share  of  the 
cost  of  constiuction  of  these  reservoirs 
may  be  raised  through  advertisement  in 
the  city's  water  rates.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, congressional  approval  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  required. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Gude»  the  author 
of  this  bill,  if  he  would  like  to  make 
certain  explanations. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9802  is  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  payment  of  the  District's  equi- 
table portions  of  the  non-Federal  costs 
of  reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River  and 
its  tributaries.  Specifically,  the  Bloom- 
ington Reservoir  on  the  Potomac  River 
will  contain  storage  to  augment  the  water 
supply  of  Potomac  Basin  communities 
and  the  Washington  metropolitan  region. 
In  1969.  the  State  of  Maryland  enacted 
legislation  creating  the  Maryland  Poto- 
mac Water  Authority,  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  non-Federal  costs  for 
Bloomington  water  storage  and  to  con- 
tract with  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  the  District's  equitable  share. 

Members  of  the  Maryland  Potomac 
Water  Authority,  consisting  of  several 
Maryland  counties,  have  agreed  to  a  for- 
mula for  allocating  water  supply  costs  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  used.  District 
of  Columbia  communities  also  benefit 
from  the  Bloomington  storage.  This  bill 
simply  enables  the  District  to  contract 
for  its  payment  of  its  equitable  share  of 
the  costs  of  such  a  project,  to  be  paid 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  water 
fund.  Thus,  the  bill  would  facihtate  nego- 
tiations and  enable  the  District  to  co- 
operate fully  in  this  important  matter  of 
water  supply  for  the  metropolitan  region. 
At  the  same  time,  I  should  point  out  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  working  to  provide 
access  to  additional  water  supply  from 
the  estuary  in  emergency  jjeriods  of  low 
flow.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  the 
technology  at  hand  so  that  within  a  few 
years  we  will  be  able  to  further  supple- 
ment our  regional  water  supply  from  the 
estuary  so  as  to  preclude  the  need  for 
construction  of  additional  upstream  im- 
poundments. At  this  time,  however,  this 
legislation  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
Bloomington  Dam:  it  would  be  permis- 
sive in  case  Congress  should  ever  deem 
other  impoundments  necessary. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  one  additional  explanation, 
which  is  that  this  does  not  entail  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  other  than  that 
which  has  already  been  authorized  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  its  water 
needs.  This  does  not  require  appropria- 
tions. Tlie  dam  involved  has  been  author- 
ized, but  the  Corps  of  Engineers  require 
that  the  District  have  this  authority. 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  actually  there  is 
only  one  dam  authorized  and  under  con- 
stiTiction  at  this  time.  That  is  the  Bloom- 
ington Dam.  Further  construction  would 
lia\e  to  be  authorized  specifically  by 
Congress  as  far  a.s  any  dams  are  c-,n- 
cerned  on  the  Potomac  or  it.s  tributaries. 

Mr.  CABELL.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Conmnlt«e  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  discharged  from 
further  coitsideration  of  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill  iS.  1362  1  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  contracts  foi-  the  payment  of 
the  District's  equitable  portion  of  the 
costs  of  reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
it.'^  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  iiiie  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.   1362 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  contract,  within  an 
amount  specified  in  a  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Act,  with  the  United  States. 
any  State  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
any  rther  competent  State  or  local  authority, 
with  respect  to  the  payment  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  United  States,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  of  the  District's  equita- 
ble share  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  non- 
Federal  portion  of  the  costs  of  any  reser- 
voirs authorized  by  the  Congress  for  con- 
struction on  the  Potomac  River  or  any  of  Its 
tributaries.  Every  such  contract  may  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  the  Commissioner 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec.  2.  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  provided 
l)y  law.  all  payments  made  by  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  and  all  moneys  received  by  the 
District  cf  Coltimbla  pursuant  to  any  con- 
tract made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  from,  jr  be  depo.slted  in.  the 
District  of  Columbia  Water  Fund.  Charges 
for  water  delivered  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  water  system  for  use  out.side  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  portions  of  any  payments  made  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  contracts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  which  are  equitably 
attributable  to  such  use  outside  the  District. 

Sec  3  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  uf  this  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  HR.  9802'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TO  EXCLUDE  DISTRICT  OF  COLL^I- 
BIA  POLICE  PERSONNEL  RECORDS 
FROM   PUBLIC   INSPECTION 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  'H.R.  11773) 
to  amend  section  135  of  title  4  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  to  exclude  the 
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personnel  records,  home  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  the  ofUcers  and 
iiembers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
fartme.it  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  records  open  to  pubhc  mspec- 
tion,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
t  ne  bill  be  considered  m  the  House  as  in 
( 'ommittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
c  lana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.   11773 

B"  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ilepresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
j.merica  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  section 
135  of  title  4  of  the  District  of  Columbi.\ 
(tode  Is  amended  to  read  "the  records  to  be 
l:ept  by  paragraphs  1.  2  and  4  of  section  4- 
134  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  when 
not  in  actual  use  and  this  requirement  shall 
le  enforceable  br  mandatory  injunction  i5- 
sxied  by  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  C-jlumbia  on  the  application 
c  f  any  person." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■  That  section  389  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
( Jolumbla  i  D  C.  Code,  sec  4-135 ) .  is  amended 
10  read  as  follows:  'The  records  to  be  kept  by 
iaragraphs  1,  2.  and  4  of  section  386  shall  be 
(pen  to  public  insp>€Ctioa  when  not  in  actual 
\3e.  and  this  requirement  shall  be  enforce- 
t  ble  by  mandatory  Injunction  issued  by  the 
£  uperirr  Court  of  the  District  of  CoIumMa  on 
the  application  of  any  person.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s 
i  greed  to. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
jtnke  the  last  word. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset,  this  is  a  bill 
(osponsored  by  a  number  of  Membei's. 
One  of  the  principal  sponsors  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  'Mr.  Hgg.an'. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11773 — as  stated 
in  House  Report  No.  92-903 — is  to  ex- 
clude the  personnel  records,  including 
the  home  addresses,  telephone  numbers. 
i  nd  certain  other  per.-onal  data,  of  the 
c  fficers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
I'olice  Department  from  the  records 
\  hlch  are  open  to  public  inspection. 

Section  4-134  of  the  District  of  Colum.- 
tia  code  requires  that  the  Metropolitan 
I'oIice  Department  maintain  certain  rec- 
(  rds.  including  gerieral  complaint  files. 
lecords  pertaining  to  stolen  property. 
J  nd  arrest  books  containing  important 
identifying  information  concerning 
i  very  arrest  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Department.  Specifically,  paragraph  3  of 
this  section  requires  the  maintenance  of 
the  following  records: 

A  personnel  record  of  each  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  which  s.hall  con- 
tiln  his  name  and  residence:  the  date  and 
flace  of  his  birth:  his  marital  status,  the 
tale  he  became  a  citizen,  if  foreign  born: 
1  is  age:  his  former  occupation:  and  the  dates 
cf  his  employment  and  separation  from  of- 
t  ce.  together  with  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

Section  135  of  this  same  title  requires 
t  lat  most  of  the  records  described  in  sec- 
tion  134.  including  the  personnel  records 
referred  to  in  paragraph  3  thereof,  "shall 
le  open  to  public  inspection  when  not  in 
1  ctuaJ  use".  It  is  further  provided  that 


tliis  requirement  n  enforceable  by  in- 
jimctive  judicial  reuef. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

The  principal  problem  involved  in  these 
provisions  of  present  law,  as  described 
above,  lies  in  the  availability  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  home  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  police  officers. 

Our  committee  has  been  made  aware 
thit  this  availability  of  police  oi°ficers" 
home  addresses  has  resulted,  on  several 
oc  asions  in  -ecnt  years,  in  the  expo- 
sure of  police  officers  and  their  families  to 
telephone  harassment  and  fear  of  physi- 
cal reprisals.  Nor  is  it  even  necessary  for 
a  person  seeking  to  wreak  liis  spite 
or  vengeance  upon  a  police  officer  to  go 
to  Police  Headquarters  to  obtain  an  of- 
ficer's home  addre.xs  and  telephone  num- 
ber: for  during  the  vear  1971  alone,  the 
home  addresses  of  District  of  Columbia 
police  officers  were  printed  in  connection 
with  stories  in  the  Wa.siiington  news- 
papers on  at  least  four  occasions. 

Two  incidents  in  particular,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year.  illu.<trate 
availability  of  the.^e  home  addresses  to 
the  public. 

Last  December,  two  off-duty  District 
of  Columbia  police  officers  became  in- 
volved with  the  occupants  of  another 
vehicle  on  South  Capitol  Street,  who 
fired  upon  the  two  policemen.  One  of  the 
officers  was  wounded  by  the  gunmen  and 
then  dragged  to  his  death  by  their  auto- 
mobile. The  newspaper  account  of  this 
incident  included  the  addre.ss  of  the  dead 
police  officer's  nearest  relatives  in  this 
area.  We  are  advised  that  during  the 
course  of  the  ne.xt  several  days  the  family 
was  so  harassed  that  they  would  have 
moved  from  the  area  had  they  been  able 
to  do  so. 

The  other  incident  occurred  in  April 
of  1971,  when  a  District  of  Columbia 
police  ofiBcer  responded  to  a  false  trouble 
call  and  became  the  victim  of  a  premed- 
itated ambush  by  two  young  men  whom 
he  and  another  officer  had  arrested  the 
previous  week.  The  police  officer  was  for- 
tunate in  escaping  this  assassination  at- 
tempt with  minor  wounds.  While  he  lay 
in  a  hospital  under  protective  guard, 
however,  this  officer's  home  address  was 
printed  in  the  local  press.  It  happened 
that  probable  disaster  in  this  case  was 
averted  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
dress released  was  one  from  which  this 
officer's  family  had  very  recently  moved. 
But  there  is  no  question  but  that  in  this 
instance,  the  ambushers  might  well  have 
sought  to  visit  their  vengeance  upon  the 
members  of  the  police  officer's  family, 
with  tragic  results. 

These  incidents,  and  others  of  like  na- 
ture, leave  no  doubt  that  because  of  the 
availability  of  their  home  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers,  officers  and  mem.- 
bers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment and  their  families  have  been  e.x- 
posed,  on  too  many  occasions,  to  situ- 
ations ranging  from  the  harassment  of 
anonymous  telephone  calls  to  actual 
threats  of  physical  violence. 

As  for  any  useful  purpose  involved  in 
the  availability  of  this  information  to 
the  public,  our  C.-mmittt-e  italizes  that 
on  occasions,  a  citizen  or  an  attorney 
may  have  perfectly  valid  reasons  in  seek- 


ing to  contact  a  police  officer.  Most  such 
contacts,  however,  can  and  should  be 
made  during  the  officer's  duty  hours  at 
his  assigned  duty  station.  The  present 
assignment  of  any  officer  or  member  of 
the  Department  may  readily  be  obtained 
by  telephoning  tthe  Department's  per- 
sonnel office.  And  should  the  oflBcer  not 
then  be  on  duty,  his  next  torn-  of  duty 
may  be  obtained  from  his  assigned  unit. 
Also,  it  is  conceivable  that  occasions 
might  arise  when  a  citizen  or  an  attorney 
may  find  it  necessary  to  contact  an  of- 
ficer on  an  emergency  basis  during  his 
off-duty  hours.  On  these  occasions,  the 
Department's  Court  Liaison  Branch  will 
assist  by  contacting  the  officer  and  re- 
questing him  to  contact  the  person  seek- 
ing to  reach  him,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  situation  warrant. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  H.R.  11773  removes  the  per- 
sonnel records  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment from  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  must  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. This  will  serve  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  possibility  that  individual 
officers  and  their  families  may  be  con- 
tacted, harassed,  and  in  some  cases  en- 
dangered by  persons  with  whom  the  of- 
ficer has  had  official  contact. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  opinion  of  our  committee,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  tensions  upon  the 
police  ofBcer  and  his  family,  incident  to 
the  nature  of  present  day  police  work 
are  great  enough  without  the  additional 
mental  burden  of  fear  for  the  safetv  of 
his  home  and  family.  Today's  urban  po- 
lice officer  must  deal  with  greatly  in- 
creased hostilities  to  his  person.  Radical 
'groups  call  constantly  for  the  death  of 
police  officers  and  even  eaucate  their 
children  to  insure  another  generation  of 
police  haters.  We  recognize  that  the  crim- 
inal mind  does  not  confine  itself  to  logic 
and  reason,  and  that  threats  of  retalia- 
tion to  an  officer  may  easily  be  extended 
to  his  family  as  well. 

Further,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
cited  elsewhere  in  his  repoit,  our  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  continued 
availability  of  District  of  Columbia  po- 
lice officers'  personnel  records  to  public 
scrutiny  can  serve  no  useful  purpose 
whatever.  Hence,  we  commend  this  bill, 
which  will  forbid  such  public  availability 
of  these  records,  to  our  colleagues  for 
favorable  action. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  this  bill  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  February  28,  1972.  At  that  time, 
testimony  in  support  of  the  legislation 
was  expressed  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  by  spokesmen  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Wives  Association,  the  Retired  Po- 
licemen's Association  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Police  Associations.  No  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  bill  was 
expressed. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 


Mr.  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  indicated,  this  is 
to  protect  the  lives  of  police  officers  and 
their  famalies.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  incidents,  when  addresses  have 
been  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  in- 
stances when  criminals  have  attempted 
to  get  revenge  for  actions  of  police  offi- 
cers taken  in  their  official  capacity. 

I  believe  it  is  a  necessary  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  passed  overwhelmingly. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third, 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read. 

"A  bill  to  amend  section  389  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  exclude 
the  personnel  records,  home  addresses, 
and  telephone  nimibers  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  records  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EVIDENTTARY  USE  OF  PRIOR  IN- 
CONSISTENT STATEMENTS  BY 
WITNESSES 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R,  12410) 
to  provide  for  the  evidentiary  use  of 
prior  inconsistent  statements  by  wit- 
nesses in  trials  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R,   12410 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
14-102  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  14-102.  Prior  Inconsistent  statements 

"Evidence  of  a  prior  statement,  oral  or 
written,  made  by  a  witness  Is  not  made  in- 
admissible by  the  hearsay  rule  If  the  prior 
statement  Is  inconsistent  with  his  testimony 
at  a  hearing  or  trial.  After  the  witness  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  or 
deny  the  prior  statement,  the  court  shall 
allow  either  party  to  prove  that  the  witness 
has  made  a  prior  statement,  oral  or  written, 
inconstst  with  his  sworn  testimony.  Such 
prior  statement  shall  be  admissible  for  the 
purpyose  of  affecting  the  credibility  of  the 
witness  or  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  matter 
asserted  therein  if  It  would  have  been  ad- 
missible If  made  by  the  witness  at  the  hear- 
ing or  trial.  Each  party  shall  be  allowed  to 
cross-examine  the  witness  on  the  subject 
matter  of  his  current  testimony  and  the  prior 
statement." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  10.  after  the  word  "op- 
portunity" insert  "at  such  hearing  or  trial," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  S,  eaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  purpo-e  of  tlie  bill  H,R.  1211 0— 
as  stated  in  House  Report  92-907 — is  to 

amend  existing  law  iD,C.  Code.  14-102: 
77  Stat.  518)  relating  tj  tlie  inadmissi- 
bility 01  prior  inconsistent  statements  of 
a  witness  at  a  trial  or  hearing  except  for 
the  purpose  of  afre:l.ing  the  credibility 
of  the  witness  at  the  trial  or  hearing. 
Present  law  permits  the  admission  of 
.statements  made  by  v>itnesse?,  before  any 
heaiinK  oi'  trial,  which  statements  are  in- 
con,si;tent  with  tlie  testimony  bein;  pre- 
sented at  a  h'jaiing  or  trial  but  the  ase  of 
the  prior  inconsistent  statement  may  not 
be  for  evidentiary  purposes. 

Under  the  pruv;.sions  of  the  pending 
bill,  the  prosecution  or  defense,  at  a  trial 
or  hearing,  may  introduce  such  prior  in- 
consistent .statements  of  a  witness  as  af- 
firmative evidence  on  the  merits.  Existing 
law  is  said  to  have  originated  from  an 
application  of  the  hearsay  rule.  The  lan- 
guape  proiiosed  by  the  bill  .satisfies  the 
te,5ts  of  the  hearsay  rule  by  recognizing 
the  facts  of  '  1  the  jiresence  at  the  trial 
or  hearing  of  tlie  witness  whose  prior 
statement  is  mccn.sistent  with  his  testi- 
mony and  :  2 1  that  the  maker  of  the  prior 
incon-sistent  statement  is  available  for 
examination  and  cross-examination. 

EFFECT    OF    PRESENT    LAW 

Application  of  the  lav,-  as  presently 
stated  may  easily  produce  results  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.  The  case  of 
U.S.  V.  Jordan  Washington.  Criminal  No. 
297-69,  which  was  before  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
illustrates  the  point.  During  a  hold-up  of 
a  furniture  store,  the  proprietor  was  mur- 
dered. Following  the  shooting,  the  police 
secured  signed  statements  from  three 
witnesses  who  identified  Washington  as 
the  person  who  shot  the  store  proprietor. 
These  statements,  secured  shortly  after 
the  killing  formed  the  heart  of  the  case 
for  the  prosecution. 

However,  each  of  the  three  persons 
later  repudiated  his  statement.  Further, 
the  prosecution  was  not  permitted  to  use 
the  prior  statements  for  evidentiary 
purposes.  The  government  thus  was  un- 
able to  carry  forward  any  case  and  was 
forced  to  dismiss  it. 

PROCEDURE    ACCEPTED 

In  addition  to  the  approval  of  the 
proposed  procedure  by  prominent  jurists, 
the  improvement  has  been  adopted  by 
some  states  and  is  found  in  proposals  to 
codify  the  rules  of  evidence,  such  as  the 
Model  Code  of  Evidence,  Uniform  Rules 
of  Evidence,  Revised  Draft  of  the  Pro- 
posed Rules  of  Evidence  for  the  United 
States  Courts  and  Magistrates  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  in  1971. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  12410  follow 
closely  the  language  of  Section  1235  of 
the  California  EMdence  Code  which  sec- 
tion was  recently  found  to  meet  constitu- 
tional tests  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
(.Calif.  V.  Green.  399  U.S.  149  (1970) ) . 

HEARINGS 

Our  committee  held  public  hearings  on 
the  bill  H.R.  12410  and  received  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  legislation  from 
the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Corporation  Coun- 


sel for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Members 
of  Congress,  General  Counsel  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  and 
from  private  organizations. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '!' 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Indiana  iMr.  Den- 
nis 1 . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  un- 
der the  procedure  provided  in  this  meas- 
ure here,  if  a  witness  takes  the  stand  to 
testify  to  completely  repudiate  his  for- 
mer statement  and  testifies  that  the  for- 
mer statement  was  not  true,  you  could 
yet  use  that  former  statement  wiiich  he 
has  now  repudiated  completely  in  order 
to  convict  the  defendant  on  trial  without 
any  testimony  offered  under  oath  in  the 
trial  it.self  tliat  the  man  was  guilty  of 
anything? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
is  precisely  the  situation.  We  .vere  con- 
cerned about  that  problem  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  we  offered  the 
amcndnient  which  h.is  just  been  read  to 
the  Hou.se,  namely,  that  the  testimony— 
and  you  will  see  there  is  a  reference  to 
testimony  at  such  trial  or  hearing 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Yes,  But  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  JACOBS  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  .^avs  after  the  witness 
has  been  piven  an  opportunity  at  such 
hearing  or  trial  to  explain,  but  there 
still  might  not  be  any  affirmative  testi- 
mony, offered  from  the  witness  stand  in 
the  court,  which  implicated  the  defend- 
ant. You  could  convict  liim  solely  on  that 
prior  out-of-com-t  statement. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  exactly  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  California  against  Green. 

It  seems  to  me  the  element  most  dear 
to  the  constitutional  protection  of  due 
proce.ss  of  law  is  that  that  witness  be 
available  for  cross  examination  with  re- 
spect to  the  statement  that  had  been 
pivcn.  I  believe  this  Iciiislation  does  re- 
quire that  element  before  such  state- 
ment could  be  a  part  of  the  evidence  in 
the  ca.se. 

Mr  DENNIS  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  further  question? 

Mr  JACOBS.  Certainly 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Under  the  proceduie  in 
tliis  bill,  would  tlie  State  or  the  prosecu- 
tion have  to  call  the  witness  and  ask  liim 
about  the  transaction?  Suppose  the  wit- 
ness had  said  ahead  of  time.  "I  am  going 
to  repudiate  the  statement ;  I  will  not 
testify."  Could  they  just  put  the  state- 
ment in  and  put  the  onus  of  calhns  him 
on  the  defense,  or  not? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  would  assume,  m  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman, 
that  a  reasonable  inten^retation  of  the 
words  "opportunity  to  testify"  would  be 
the  calling  of  the  witness  to  the  witness 
stand.  The  witness  must  have  testified 
before  the  prior  statement  could  be  used 
as  e\idence. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  shall. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  do  not  think  we  shou!d 
give  the  impre.ssion  liere  that  this  rule 
or.  rather,  the  rule  which  you  are  chang- 
ing, is  peculiar  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. There  no  doubt  are  some  jurisdic- 
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which  have  adopted  the  rule 
oposed  in  this  biil.  But  unless  my 
etperience  is  sadly  at  fault,  the  general 
nile  certainly  is  that  you  can  use  a  prior 
contradictory  statement  only  to  contra- 
d  ct,  and  not  as  proof  to  convict. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  J.^cobs 
wps  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
npnutes. ' 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

DENNIS.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
s.  or  at  any  rate  pretty  much  a  new 
g  to  the  jurisprudence,  I  submit  to 
gentleman,  to  say  that  you  can  use 
out-of-court  statement  which  may 
have  even  been  made  under  oath, 
ich  is  not  required  in  the  bill- 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  correct 
" 'r.  DENNIS  i continuing' .  To  convict 
an  although  the  witness  now  testifies 
er  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
in  further  respon.=;e  to  him  that  an 
of-court  statement  by  a  party,  even 
:')arty  defendant,  could  be  used  though 
t  under  oath  as  evidence  m  the  trial, 
t.  as  I  said  in  my  initial  statement. 
are  quite  a  number  of  jurisdictions 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  jurisdic- 
which  still  retain  all  of  the  tradi- 
hearsay  rule.  I  submit  and  the  De- 
of    Justice,    which    requested 
I  introduce  the  bill,  submits  that  we 
here  with  an  unnecessary-  part  of  the 
Tsay  rule,  the  hearsay  rule  resting,  as 
does,  on  the  traditional  underpinning 
the  constitutional  right  for  one  to  con- 
his  accusers.  And,  that  in  the  case 
heated  by  this  legislation,  one  would 
ve  that  opportunity  and,  therefore,  it 
)uld  be  an  exception  to  the  hearsay 
e.  We  say  it  is  in  the  statutes  of  the 
ite  of  California  and  it  has  been  tested 
the  Supreme  Court  and  aflBrmed 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
will  yield  further,  I  am  sure  the 
leman  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
of  the  statement  of  the  defendant 
ich  the  gentleman  referred  to,  is  an 
irely  different  situation. 
•Ir.  JACOBS.  But  still  subject  to  the 
"s  of  evidence, 
r   DENNIS.  The  defendant's  admi.s- 
s,  though,  are  always  competent  evi- 
against  him.  However,  here  we  are 
g    the   out-of-court,    unsworn,    and 
V  repudiated  statement  of  a  witness  to 
Vict  a  defendant  against  whom  there 
be  no  testimony  under  oath  in  court 
all.  That  is  a  very  new  idea. 
■Ir.  JACOBS.  For  the  record,  let  me 
out  further  that  such  prior  incon- 
■  statements  would  be  subject  to  all 
er  rules  of  evidence  such  as  relevancy, 
as  circumstances  under  which  the 
was  made,  evidence  of  irregu- 
ties  existing  and  practiced  by  the  au- 
ies.  Obviously,  the  statement  could 
jxcludable  by  other  rules  of  evidence. 
the  other   rules  of  evidence  would 
ive. 

DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
his  contribution. 

SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  the  hearings  produced  the 
testimony  that  this  rule  has  been  adopted 
in  some  of  the  States  besides  California. 
In  addition  to  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed procedure  by  prominent  jurists, 
the  improvement  has  been  adopted  by 
some  States  and  is  found  m  proposal's 
to  codify  the  rules  of  evidence,  such  as 
the  Model  Code  of  Evidence.  Uniform 
Rules  of  Evidence,  Revised  Draft  of  the 
Proposed  Rules  of  Evidence  for  the  U.S. 
Courts  and  Magistrates  as  propo.':ed  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  in  1971.  It  .'^eems  that  while  the 
existing  rule  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  an  apphcation  of  the  hearsay  rule, 
those  scholars  who  are  proposine  a 
change  in  the  present  law  feel  that  the 
present  rule  was  actually  a  misapplica- 
tion of  the  original  hearsay  rule. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  again  expired. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Jacobs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr,  JACOBS.  The  beginning  and  the 

end  of  all  jurisprudence  is  not  written  m 
Holy  Grail  from  the  first  dawn  of  crea- 
tion. This  is  clearly.  I  think,  an  incon- 
sistent loophole  in  the  rules  of  evidence 
when  you  consider  the  purpose  of  the 
hearsay  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  thte  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  re- 
read by  the  Clerk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  ,'^hould  be  plain 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill.  It  is  quite 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  legal  pro- 
cedures. It  is  quite  short. 

It  merely  says: 

Evidence  of  a  prior  statement — 

That  need  not  be  under  oath— 
oral  or  written,  made  by  a  witness — 

And,  we  are  not  talking  about  the  ad- 
missions of  the  defendant.  That  is  uni- 
versally the  rule  today — 
is  not  made  inadmissible  by  the  hearsay 
rule  if  the  prior  statement  is  inconsistent 
with  his  testimony  at  a  hearing  or  trial.  After 
the  witness  has  been  given  an  opportunity 
at  such  hearing  or  trial  to  explain  (jr  deny 
the  prior  statement,  the  court  shall  allow 
either  party  to  prove  that  the  witness  has 
made  a  prior  statement,  oral  or  written,  in- 
consistent with  his  sworn  testimony.  Such 
prior  statement  shall  be  admissible  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  the  credibility  of  the 
witness  or — 

This  is  the  new  part — 
or  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  matter  as- 
serted therein  if  it  would  have  been  admls- 
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sible  If  made  by  the  witness  at  the  hearing  or 
trial.  Each  party  shall  be  allowed  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness  on  the  subject  matter 
of  his  current  testimony  and  the  prior  state- 
ment. 

Prior  inconsistent  statements  of  wit- 
nesses have  always  been  available  to  con- 
tradict or  reflect  upon  the  credibility  of 
the  witness,  but  it  is  an  entirely  new  thing 
in  my  experience,  and  I  think  in  most 
jurisdictions,  to  say  that  that  statement 
itself,  this  out-of-court  statement  made 
possibly  not  under  oath,  and  certainly  not 
subject  to  any  cross  examination  on  that 
statement  at  the  time  it  was  made,  can 
now  be  offered  in  evidence  to  prove  the 
case  against  a  defendant ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  the  sole  evidence  against  him,  be- 
cause the  witness  now  not  only  fails  to 
testify  against  him,  but  it  may  be  even 
changes  his  testimony  completely  and 
testifies  in  the  defendant's  favor,  and  yet 
you  bring  in  an  out-of-court  statement  to 
the  contrary  and  prove  the  case  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  a  radical  departure,  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  adopt 
it,  it  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Jacobs  I  and  I  are  both  members,  and 
we  ought  then  to  decide  whether  this  is 
a  good  idea  for  the  whole  federal  system 
rather  than  making  some  possibly  bad 
law  because  they  have  a  tough  situation, 
or  think  they  have,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  is  not  the  first  time,  I  may 
say,  that  I  have  seen  this  happen  in  this 
body.  We  have  made  some  other  bad  law 
that  has  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
So  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  yield  first  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs* 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   iMr.  Smith). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  re- 
iterate, the  thinking  behind  this  bill  is 
that  the  defendant  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  cross  examine  the  witness 
who  made  the  prior  inconsistent  state- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  recognize  that,  but  I 
still  object  to  the  fact  that  you  can  con- 
vict a  man  and  send  him  to  jail  when  no 
witness  in  court  testifies  against  him  be- 
cause somebody  gave  the  police  a  state- 
ment some  time  before  which  says  he  is 
guilty  of  something. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  this  evidentiary  rule  is  in  line 
with  modem  thought  and  the  modern 
tendency.  And  I  might  say  that  we  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  adopt- 
ing this  as  a  rule  of  evidence  for  all  of 
the  Federal  courts  because  it  is  going  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Proposed  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  Magis- 
trates, as  proposed  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. But  I  would  say  to  you  that  the 
meat  of  this  matter  is  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  not  letting  the 
jury  decide — and  they  must  decide,  of 
course,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  in  a 
criminal  case — whether  the  witness  who 


is  there  before  them  under  oath  is  mak- 
ing an  inconsistent  statement  to  the  one 
he  has  made  before.  I  think  the  jury  is 
perfectly  capable  of  finding  where  the 
truth  lies,  and  in  which  statement: 
whether  the  one  made  under  oath  be- 
fore them  or  the  one  he  made  at  a  pre- 
vious time.  And  that  is  the  \d20le  meat 
of  the  matter.  ~ 

I  think  this  seems  to  be  the  modem 
thinking  regarding  this  particular  rule, 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  simply  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  you  only  convict 
people  by  testimony  in  court  under  oath, 
and  this  is  something  new,  to  convict  a 
defendant  on  the  basis  of  what  a  witness 
told  the  police  at  some  previous  time. 
This  may  show  that  the  witness  is  a 
liar,  that  he  is  saying  something  dif- 
lent  at  one  time  or  another,  but  does  it 
show  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  of 
what  the  witness  said  the  first  time  or 
that  he  is  innocent  as  the  witness  says 
that  he  is,  the  second  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bof;c.s  • .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  this  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  gentleman  if  it  is  his  un- 
derstanding that  a  prior  statement,  not 
made  under  oath,  will  now  have  the  same 
force  and  in  some  instances  a  greater 
force  than  a  statement  made  under  oath 
later  in  a  hearing? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  say,  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill — that  is  exactly  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  is  the  interpreta- 
tion that  the  gentleman  places  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Well,  the  bill  says  "Evi- 
dence of  a  prior  statement."  It  says 
nothing  about  it  being  under  oath.  The 
whole  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  make  that 
prior  statement  proof  of  the  matter  as- 
serted in  the  statement,  even  though  a 
witness  under  oath  now  repudiates  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  that  is  true,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  then  that  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  precedent,  and  a  change  ac- 
tually from  the  law  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  is  a  change  from  the 
law  as  I  have  understood  it  too,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Let  me  reiterate  that  if 
this  bill  provides  that  a  prior  statement 
not  made  under  oath  and  not  made  in 
open  court  standing  alone  could  support 
a  conviction,  then  I  would  not  be  a  spon- 
sor of  this  bill.  But  because  there  is  the 
opportunity  to  cross-examine,  which  can 
be  waived  I  suppose  by  a  defendant  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  and  because  the  bill  re- 
quires direct  testimony  by  the  witness, 
and  requires  an  opportunity  to  cross-ex- 
amine the  witness  alleged  to  have  made 
the  prior  statement,  I  believe  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  defendant  are  fully 
protected. 

Now  let  me  talk  plain  American  for  a 
minute.  The  Supreme  Court  that  af- 
firmed this  rule  is  not  the  latest  Supreme 


Court  that  we  have.  It  was  a  prior  Su- 
preme Court  which  came  imder  consid- 
erable attack  and  criticism  for  being  too 
soft  on  criminals,  it  did  not  think  this 
was  hard  on  criminals,  I  suppose.  That 
was  the  court  that  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  proposed  rule. 

Now  let  me  talk  even  plainer  American 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  about  what 
happens  in  these  circumstances.  At  the 
time  a  crime  is  committed,  the  witne.'^s 
produces  a  statement  that  deals  imme- 
diately with  the  facts.  Later  on  what 
happens  to  some  witnesses?  And  I  am 
not  referring  to  any  particular  case,  but 
I  am  referring  to  my  own  experience  m 
the  practice  of  law  as  well  as  a  former 
police  officer. 

Sometimes  the.se  witnesses  get  ijretty 
scared  by  the  time  they  get  to  court. 
Sometimes  they  can  be  influenced  to 
change  their  statements.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  Sate  of  California,  which 
is  not  really  known  for  radical  legislation 
in  this  fleld — it  is  for  that  reason  the 
State  of  California  passed  the  statute 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  the  Department 
of  Justice  requested  that  I  sponsor  this 
bill.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  I  did  spon- 
sor the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr,  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  I  have  seen  some  wit- 
nesses who  have  gotten  pretty  well 
scared  by  the  officers  sometimes,  to 
whom  the  statements  were  made,  and 
who  later  come  into  court  and  the  fact 
that  the  prior  statements  were  repudi- 
ated does  not  necessarily  show  that  the 
first  statement  was  true.  But  here  you 
are  going  to  convict  a  man  by  means 
of  a  prior  statement  without  any  testi- 
mony in  court  at  all,  regardless  of  what 
my  friend  says. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  the  gentleman  must  keep 
in  mind  that  this  witness  in  court  has 
every  opportunity  to  describe  and  ex- 
plain why  he  made  the  previous  incon- 
sistent statement  and  if  he  was  scared 
by  the  officers,  he  can  state  that. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Yes,  you  can  cross-ex- 
amine him  about  his  statement,  but  you 
still  wind  up  where  the  jury  can  take 
that  unsworn  statement  and  have  it  out- 
weigh the  evidence  in  court,  and  on  that 
basis  send  a  man  up  and  say  that  he  is 
guilty.  It  seems  to  me  a  strange  thing 
that  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12410 
proposes  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  re- 
vision of  the  rules  of  evidence  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  bring  the  hearsay 
rule  with  respect  to  prior  inconsistent 
statements  more  into  line  with  progres- 
sive thinking. 

From  the  nature  of  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  during  the  debate  on  the  bill, 
one  would  think  that  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  erode  fundamental  con- 


stitutional rights  of  criminal  defendants. 
If  H,R,  12410  were  in  any  way  an  attempt 
to  cut  back  the  protections  of  the  sixth 
amendment  right  of  confrontation,  I 
would  not  .support  the  bill.  But  the  bill 
does  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  confrontation  clause  is  not  a  codi- 
fication of  the  rules  of  hearsay  and  their 
exceptions  as  they  existed  historically  at 
common  \ax  '3  Wigmore  sec.  1018'.  It 
was  intended  to  preclude  conviction  on 
evidence  consisting  solely  of  ex  parte  af- 
fidavits and  depositions  secured  by  the 
Stat«.  The  hearsay  rule  does  not  rise  to 
the  stature  of  a  constitutional  principle 
intended  to  protect  fundamental  rights 
of  accased  persons  Rather,  it  is  a  rule  of 
evidence,  intended  to  insure  the  int.eprity 
of  the  judicial  process  by  guarding 
against  distortions  of  justice  which  might 
result  from  the  introduction  of  unreliable 
evidence. 

As  a  rule  of  evidence,  the  hearsay  rule 
is  peppered  with  exceptions  which  have 
been  grafted  onto  the  general  principle 
over  time  and  which  should  be  reexam- 
ined from  time  to  time  as  our  thinking 
and  our  understanding  of  the  judicial 
process  advances 

The  basic  principle  of  the  hearsay  rule 
is  that  evidence  consisting  of  out-of- 
court  statements  is  not  admissible  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  matter  stated. 
This  rule  has  been  considered  to  preclude 
the  admissibility  of  prior  inconsistent 
statements  made  out  of  court  by  a  wit- 
ness who  testifies  at  trial.  In  recent  years, 
.several  jurisdictions  have  rejected  this 
approach  and  have  made  an  exception  to 
the  hearsay  rule  for  prior  Inconsistent 
statements.  (Kentucky.  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Second  Circuit,  as  cited  m  California 
v.  Green,  399  U.S.  149,  1.55  '  1970  '  ' . 

In  deciding  whether  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  permitted  to  join  tho.se 
jurisdictions  in  adopting  the  more  mod- 
ern view  with  respect  to  the  admi.ssibillty 
of  prior  inconsistent  statements,  we 
ought  to  consider  two  questions:  first, 
would  such  a  change  violate  the  sixth 
amendment  right  of  confrontation;  and 
second,  is  such  a  change  supported  by 
reason  and  common  sense? 

The  constitutional  question  wa.'-  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  case 
of  California  against  Green,  supra  The 
Court  there  upheld  a  similar  California 
statute  against  the  defendant's  allega- 
tion that  it  violated  his  sixth  amendment 
rights.  In  that  case,  the  defendant  was 
named  by  a  confederate  as  a  supplier  of 
illegal  drugs  which  the  confederate  was 
arrested  for  selling  Subsequently,  at  the 
defendant's  trial,  the  confederate 
changed  his  stor>'  and  refused  to  identify 
the  defendant  as  his  supplier  The  court 
permitted  the  pro.secutor  to  offer  as  sub- 
stantive evidence  excerpts  from  the  con- 
federate's earlier  lestimoriy  at  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  when  he  identified  the 
defendant.  On  appeal  from  Ins  convic- 
tion, the  defendant  claimed  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  confederate's  prior  incon- 
sistent statement  not  merely  to  impeach 
his  credibility  at  trial  but  as  substantive 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  matter 
stated,  violated  the  defendants  sixtli 
amendment  rights.  He  argued  tiial  nel- 
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1  her  the  right  to  cross  examine  the  con- 
lederate  at  the  preUminarj-  hearing  nor 
ih^  right  to  cross  examine  him  at  trial 
(  oncerning  both  his  current  and  his  prior 
testimony  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
(  onfrontation  clause.  The  Supreme  Court 
1  ejected  this  position  and  upheld  the  con- 
uction  on  the  grounds  that  the  deiend- 
s.nt's  opportunity  to  cross  examine  the 
^•itness  who  made  the  incon5istent  state- 
ments precluded  any  violation  of  the 
night  to  confront  one's  accuser. 

With  the  constitutional  question  out  of 
t  he  way,  we  must  consider  the  policy  issue 
c  f  whether  the  proposed  new  rule  is  bet- 
1 3r  than  the  existing  one  with  respect  to 
tne   admissibility   of   prior   inconsistent 
s:atements.  The  weight  of  tradition  lies 
^  ith  the  existing  rule  excluding  such  evi- 
c  ence.  but  the  better  authorities  espouse 
tpe  proposed  rule. 
As  the  committee  report  indicates,  the 
ibstance  of  H  R.  12410  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  Model  Code  of  Evidence, 
lule  503<b)  :  the  Uniform  Rules  of  Evi- 
c  ence.  Rule  63'  1  > :  and  by  all  four  of  the 
hading  authorities  in  the  field  of  the  law 
o'  evidence:  Wigmore.  McCormick,  Mor- 
gm.  and  Maguire  'see  3  Wigmore  sec. 
1  )18.  n.  2:  McCormick's  Erzd-^nce,  .sec.  39: 
^:aguire.  -The  Hearsay  Sv.stem:  Around 
a  Id  Through  the  Thicket."  14  Vand.  L. 
Rev.  741,  747:  Morgan.  "Hearsay  Dangers 
a  Id  the  Application  of  the  Hearsay  Con- 
cept." 62  Harv.  L.  Rev.  117.  192-196'. 

The  traditional  strict  rules  of  hearsay 
ate  founded  in  part  on  a  distrust  of  the 
ji.ry's  ability  to  distinguish  between  reli- 
a  >le  and  unreliable  evidence.  Our  ex- 
P'rience  over  the  years  with  the  jury  sys- 
tem has  proven  such  fears  to  be  un- 
founded, see  Kalven  &  Zeisel.  The  Amer- 
ican Jury  '196'.  Most  commentators 
tcday  agree  that  the  only  evidence  whirh 
1  ould  be  excluded  from  consideration  by 
re  jury  is  evidence  which  is  irrelevant. 
nimaterial,  or  prejudicial  to  the  consti- 
tLtional  rights  of  the  defendant.  It 
si- ould  not  be  up  to  the  judge  or  to  an 
n  flexible  rule  of  evidence  to  determine 
tJ-e  probative  value  of  the  evidence.  The 
jcb  of  weighing  the  reliability  of  the  evi- 
dence should  be  entrusted  to  the  jury. 

Ironically,  the  present  restrictive  rule 
regarding  prior  inconsistent  statements 
requires  more  complex  evaluation  bv  the 
ifT  than  the  proposed  rule,  for  the  jury 
required  to  consider  the  prior  incon- 
siitent  statement  only  as  evidence  of  the 
Kness'  lack  of  credibility  and  not  as 
evdence  of  the  truth  of  the  matter 
sU  ted.  As  Judge  Learned  Hand  noted, 
s  "is  a  demand  for  mental  gymnastics 
which  jurors  are  hapnilv  incapable  " 
F.  v.  DeSisto.  329  F.  2d  929.  934  -  2d  Cir 


9  34  I 
The  traditional  justification  for  ex- 
cluding prior  inconsistent  statements 
re;  ted  on  three  grounds:  'l-  the  prior 
st£  tement  may  not  have  been  made  under 
oa;h;  <2)  the  declarant  may  not  have 
be  'n  subject  to  cross  examination  when 
th;  earlier  statement  was  made:  and  '3^ 
thi!  jury  had  no  opportunity  to  observe 
thi;  declarant's  demeanor  when  the  prior 
statement  was  made.  Presumably,  all 
th:e€  of  these  factors  cast  serious  doubt 
on  the  reliability  of  the  prior  statement 
as  evidence. 


With  respect  to  the  first  point,  we  have 
traveled  a  long  way  from  the  early  days 
of  the  common  law  when  a  man's  sacred 
oath  was  considered  a  major  .safeguard 
against  perjury.  Today,  it  is  clearly  the 
test  of  cross  examination  rather  than  the 
oath  and  the  penalties  of  perjur>-  which 
i.s  the  principal  safeguard  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  testimony. 

The  second  point  is  of  little  weight  in 
light  of  the  obvious  fact  the  declarant 
IS  subiect  to  cro.ss  examination  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  earlier  and  the  subse- 
quent statements  at  the  time  the  later 
statement  is  made  in  court. 

The  third  rationale  similarly  does  not 
witiistand  closer  scrutiny,  for  the  jur>- 
does  have  an  opponunity  to  view  the 
declarant's  demeanor  at  the  time  the 
contradictory  statement  is  m.ade  in  court. 
This  gives  the  jury  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  judge  whether  the  declarant's  ex- 
planation of  the  inconsistency  is  reason- 
able. 

Finally,  as  McCormick  points  out.  on 
the  whole  prior  statements  are  more  reli- 
able   than   later   ones,    for    the   human 
memory  is  most  accurate  when  recall  is 
made  immediately  following  an  observa- 
tion. The  effect  of  time  delay  on  error 
of  the  report  has  been  shovai  to  be  direct 
and  dramatic.  Moreover,  the  greater  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  event  and  the 
statement,  the  greater  the  chance  of  ex- 
posure of  the   declarant   to  corruption, 
false  suggestion,  or  intimidation.  This  is 
especially  relevant  in  the  context  of  or- 
ganized crime  cases.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
an  extortion  victim  who  originallv  gave 
a  full  statement  to  the  police  to  later 
recant  or  be  unable  to  remember,  as  the 
result  of  intimidation  between  the  time 
of  the  original  statement  and  a  later  trial. 
The  rule  of  evidence  proposed  in  H.R, 
12410  will  help  to  avoid  miscarriag&s  of 
justice  in  cases  such  as  the  one  just  de- 
scribed. Moreover,  it  will  add  a  further 
element  of  common  .^ense  to  the  evidence 
practices    in   the   District   of   Columbia 
courts,  without  impinging  on  the  proce- 
dural rights  of  the  accused.  Admittedly 
it  presumes  a  certain  amount  of  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  jurv-  system,  and  in 
the  ability  of  jurors  to  properly  weieh  the 
value  of  evidence  obtained  out  of  court, 
in   light   of   the   declarant's   subsequent 
testimony.  As  a  lawyer  who  has  tried  to 
persuade  a  jury  or  two,  I  have  a  healthy 
respect   for   the   uncanny   ability   of    12 
assorted  laymen  to  .sort  out  the  truth. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote 
in  favor  of  H.R.  12410. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  aves  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  DENNTS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   there 


were — yeas 

292,  nays  32,  not  voting  1( 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No. 

721 

YEAS— 292 

.^tabitt 

G  rover 

OKonski 

Abernethy 

Gubser 

Patman 

Adams 

Gude 

Perkins 

.Alexander 

Kaley 

Pettis 

.Anderson. 

Hamilton 

Pevser 

Calif. 

Hammer- 

Pike 

Andrews 

schmldt 

Pirnie 

-Ashley 

Hanley 

Poaue 

Asp  In 

Hanna 

Podell 

Baker 

Hansen,  Idaho    Poff 

Br^lch 

Hansen,  Wash.    Powell 

Belcher 

Harrington 

Preyer.  NO. 

Bennf  tt 

Harsha 

Price.  111. 

Bergland 

Harvey 

Price,  Te\, 

Betts 

Hastintrs 

Purcell 

BevUl 

Haihavay 

Reuss 

Blester 

Hays 

Rhodes 

Blackburn 

Hebert 

Roberts 

B()t;«s 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Robinson,  Va, 

Bo  I  and 

Heckler,  Mass,    Robison,  N.Y, 

BoUini; 

Heinz 

Rodino 

Bow 

Helstoskl 

Roe 

Brademas 

Henderson 

Rogers 

Brav 

Hillis 

Roncalio 

Brinkley 

Hot;  an 

Rooney.  N,Y. 

Brooks 

Hohfield 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Broom  field 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Roush 

Brown,  Mich. 

Howard 

Roy 

Biv.vn,  Ohio 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Bruvhlll,  N.C. 

Hunt 

Ruppe 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hutchinson 

,San('man 

Buchanan 

Jacobs 

Sarbanes 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Calif,  Saiterfleld 

Burleson,  Tex 

■    Johnson,  Pa. 

Say  lor 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Jonas 

Scherle 

Bvnn 

Jones,  N,C, 

Schmitz 

Cabell 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Schneebcli 

Can-.p 

Karth 

Scott 

Carter 

Kastenmeier 

Sebellus 

Cederbers 

Kazen 

Seiberlmg 

Chamberlain 

Keating 

Shipley 

Chappell 

Keith 

Shoup 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Shriver 

Clark 

King 

Sikes 

Clawson,  Del 

Kluczynski 

Sisk 

Clay 

Kuykendall 

Skubitz 

Cleveland 

Kvl 

Slack 

Collier 

Kyros 

Smilh,  Irwa 

Collins,  Tex, 

Ijindgrebe 

Smith,  NY, 

Colnier 

Latta 

Snyder 

Conable 

I-et"2ett 

Spence 

Conte 

Lenncn 

Stagg?rs 

C 'rman 

Lent 

Stanti.in, 

C-iuRhlin 

Link 

J.  WUham 

Culver 

Lmi^.  Md. 

Stanton. 

Daniel,  Va. 

McClory 

James  V. 

Dmiels.  N  J. 

McClosicey 

Steed 

D.inielion 

McClure 

Steiger.  Ariz, 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCollister 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dr.v;s.  Wi,', 

McCorma^k 

Stratton 

de  la  Garza 

McCulIoch 

Stuckey 

Delaney 

M^Dade 

Sulhvan 

D'ilenback 

McEwen 

Symington 

Dent 

McFall 

Taylor 

Derwinski 

McKevitt 

Tea-'ue,  Calif, 

Devme 

Madden 

Terry 

Dickinson 

Mr.  hen 

Thumps;  n,  Ga, 

Dm-'ell 

M.iilliard 

Thompson.  N.J 

Diwnlng 

Mallary 

Thr  niscn.  Wis, 

Dnnan 

Marl  In 

Thone 

Duncan 

Mathias.  Calif 

,    Udall 

rlu  Pont 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Ullman 

Edmondson 

Matsunai'.a 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Mayne 

Vanik 

Edwards,  Calif 

M.azzoU 

Veysey 

Erlenborn 

Mesds 

Vlgorlto 

Esch 

Michel 

Waggonnrr 

E.shleman 

Mikva 

Waldle 

Evins,  Tenn 

.Miller,  Ohio 

Wampl-T 

Fa  seel  I 

M:lls.  Ark. 

Wl-aif  n 

Flood 

M  nish 

White 

Flowers 

Minshall 

V/hitehurst 

Flynt 

Mitchell 

Whitten 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Mizell 

Widnall 

F.jrsythe 

M'  1!'  han 

Williams 

F  'untain 

Monagan 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fulton 

Montgomery 

Wolff 

Galifianakis 

Morgan 

Wright 

Gallagher 

Morse 

Wydlcr 

Garmatz 

Mosher 

Wylie 

Glaimo 

Moss 

Wyman 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Yatr-jn 

Goodling 

Natcher 

Youn:r,  Fla. 

Gray 

Nedzi 

Young,  Tex. 

Green,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Zablockl 

Griffin 

Onev 

Zion 

Griffiths 

OHara 
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NAYS— 32 

Abourezk 

Eilberg 

O'Neill 

Barrett 

Ford, 

Patten 

BiagL'l 

William  D, 

Pickle 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gro.ss 

Randall 

Burton 

Hali 

Rangel 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Rarick 

Carey,  N.Y, 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Runnels 

Carney 

Ichord 

Ryan 

Celler 

Koch 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dennis 

Macdonald. 

Wyatt 

Donohue 

Mass. 

Dulskl 

Nix 

NOT  VOTING— 107 

Abzuu 

Edwards,  La. 

Mink 

Addabbo 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead 

Anderson,  111. 

Findlev 

Murphy,  111. 

Anderson, 

Fish 

Nelsen 

Tenn. 

Fisher 

Passman 

Annunzio 

Foley 

Pelly 

Archer 

Eraser 

Pepper 

Arends 

Frclinghuysen 

Pryor,  Ark, 

Ashbrook 

Frcuzel 

Pucinski 

Aspinall 

Frey 

Qule 

Badillo 

Fuqiia 

Quillen 

Banng 

G.iydos 

Railsback 

Bell 

Gettys 

Rees 

Bingham 

C'uldvvater 

Reid 

Blanton 

Grasso 

Rlegle 

Blatnik 

Green,  Greg, 

Rostenkowski 

Brasco 

Hagau 

Rousselot 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Jljlpern 

Ruth 

Caffery 

Hawkins 

St  Germain 

Casey,  Tex 

Hull 

Scheuer 

Chisholm 

Jarman 

Schwengel 

Clausen. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Smith,  Calif, 

Don  H- 

Kee 

Springer 

CoUms,  111. 

Landrum 

Steele 

Conycro 

Lloyd 

Stephens 

Cotter 

Long.  La. 

Stokes 

Crane 

Lujan 

Stubblefleld 

Curlln 

.McDonald, 

Talcott 

Davis.  S  C. 

Mich. 

Tiernan 

Dellums 

McKay 

Van  Deerlin 

Denholm 

McKinney 

Ware 

Diggs 

McMillan 

Whalley 

Dorn 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Dow- 

Melcher 

Wilson, 

Dowdy 

Metcalfe 

Charles  H 

Dwyer 

Miller,  Calif. 

Winn 

Eckhardt 

Mills.  Md. 

Zwach 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr,  Arends, 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr,  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr,  Nelsen, 

Mr,  Blatnik  with  Mr,  Mills  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Preiser  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Pelly, 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Scheuer, 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr,  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Findley, 

Mr,  Charles  H,  Wilson  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr   Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr  Bingham  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr  \^an  Deerlin  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr  Kee  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Diggs. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr,  Halpern. 

Mr,  Brasco  with  Mr,  Metcalfe, 

Mr,  Tiernan  with  Mr,  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  California. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Prenzel, 


Mr,  Caffery  with  Mr.  Frey, 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Whalley, 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Conyers, 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Quuien. 

Mr  Fisher  with  Mr.  W'lgglns, 

Mr,  Hagan  with  Mr.  Winn, 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Springer 

Mr.  Landrum  witli  Mr,  Schwengek 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Ware, 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr,  Rousseiot, 

Mr,  Pepper  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

^L-.  McKay  with  Mr,  Reid 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Messrs.  CELLER.  BIAGGI.  O'NEILL, 
and  BURTON  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.    BLACKBURN    and    SPENCE 

changed  their  votc^  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


CURB  THE  PRIMARIES 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
painful  gyrations  of  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidates  in  the  various 
primaries  in  which  they  are  engaged  em- 
phasize the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
process  by  which  we  nominate  our  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated the  shortening  of  presidential 
campaigns  and  that  change  remains  an 
important  goal,  but  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  even  mere  important 
reform  would  be  the  regulation  or  elimi- 
nation of  the  current  system  of  primanes 

Senator  Muskie  has  stated  that  as  the 
front  runner  he  must  campaign  in  24  dif- 
ferent primaries  and  other  candidates 
will  probably  equal  this  number.  From 
the  manner  in  which  thev  are  compelled 
to  perform,  it  is  obvious  that  this  wild 
proliferation  of  primaries  is  weakening 
the  presidential  nominating  process  and 
demeaning  the  candidates.  Senator  Jack- 
son is  running  against  George  Wallace 
as  if  he  were  engaged  in  a  local  contest 
in  Florida,  Senator  Humphrey  is  telling 
how  he  would  have  made  up  his  Cabinet 
if  he  had  been  elect  ?d  in  1968  Senator 
MusKiE  is  reduced  to  tears  as  he  combats 
the  slur  that  he  referred  to  French 
Canadians  as  Canucks.  These  are  hardly 
issues  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try depends,  but  they  are  pies.sed  upon 
candid; ites  at  a  time  v,-hen  there  should 
be  discu.ssion  of  such  things  as  the  im- 
plications of  President  Nixon's  historic 
trip  to  China, 

Another  objection  to  the  primaries  is 
that  they  really  mean  very  little  in  the 
long  run,  Kefauver  won  many  primaries 
but  had  no  chance  for  the  nomination. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  some  candi- 
dates today.  Moreover,  the  types  of  pri- 
mai-ies  vary  from  State  to  State.  Some 
are  advisory,  some  are  mandatoi-y  and 
others  rank  in  between. 

It  is  also  ti-ue  that  voter  participation 
in  primaries  is  extremely  light  and  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of 


the   selection   of   a   presidential    candi- 
date. 

The  fantastic  cost  of  campaigning  is  a 
national  waste  and  the  colossal  sums 
fiushed  down  the  dram  obviously  could 
be  put  to  more  productive  uses. 

A  final  ob.'cction  relates  ;o  the  increas- 
ing ea>e  by  which  primaries  can  be  domi- 
nated by  means  of  substantial  expendi- 
tures of  money.  We  have  seen  this  in  the 
past  and  we  are  seeing  in  the  current 
campaign  instances  where  candidates  are 
campai.sning  solely  through  the  news 
media  with  massive  purciiases  of  time 
and  space. 

For  these  reasons,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  intent  of  the  reformers  over  the 
years  to  make  the  nominating  i^rocess  a 
popular  matter  has  been  thwarted  and 
will  continue  to  be  frustrated  so  long  as 
the  presidential  nominating  process  re- 
mains a  sort  of  Atlantic  City  beauty 
papeant.  The  primary  has  become  a 
charade  which  has  little  relation  to  real- 
ity, is  exorbitantly  expensive,  settles  no 
issues,  and  kills  re  ;;ect.able  and  compe- 
tent candidates. 

No  man.  however  well  informed,  can 
answer  questions  on  every  subject  under 
the  sun  every  hour  on  the  hour  without 
making  slips.  Nor  can  a  human  being 
undergo  the  physical  pressures  imposed 
for  days  v.ithout  end  without  suffering 
physically  and  emotionally.  By  permit- 
ting tlii,<  reckless  exposure  of  our  poten- 
tial candidates  and  dispersal  of  their 
assets  we  are  making  it  impossible  for 
any  one  of  them  to  be  a  \iabie  presiden- 
tial candidate.  Incidentally,  these  i^ri- 
maries  are  also  dissipating  contributions 
which  otherwise  would  be  available  to  the 
ultimate  nc-mmee  of  the  party. 

The  New  Hampshire  primary  will 
be  followed  by  more  of  the  same  on 
March  14  in  Florida,  March  21  in  Illinois, 
Apnl  4  m  Wisconsin,  April  11  in  Riiode 
Island.  April  25  in  Massachasetts.  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  several  others  in  May 
and  Juiic. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  lake 
now  a  further  step  in  reforming  the 
presidential  electoral  process.  I  have  in- 
dicated the  belief  that  we  must  abbrevi- 
ate our  presidential  campaigns  and  I 
have  proposed  a  60-dav  campaign  limit 
m  H.R,  8606. 

At  tlie  same  time,  a.?  we  witness  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  State  primaries 
on  candidates  and  on  the  whole  proce- 
dure, the  need  for  change  in  this  primary 
area  becomes  all  tiie  more  apparent. 
Some  have  advocated  a  national  pnmaiT 
and  this  would  be  better  than  the  present 
iiodtiepodge,  althouah  I  do  not  advocate 
it.  However,  so  long  as  any  primaries  aie 
retained,  I  believe  that  none  shou'd  be 
held  more  than  30  days  before  the  na- 
tional convention.  I.,epislation  establish- 
ing such  restriction  is  imperative  and  I 
am  preparin;:;  to  file  a  bill  embodying 
this  regulation. 

In  essence,  however,  I  believe  that  we 
should  return  to  tJie  convention  system 
of  nominations.  The  convention  system 
proved  adequate  for  many  years,  and  has 
guarantees  of  democratic  procedure  for 
nominations  and  can  be  modified  for 
appeals  and  ix>pular  involvement.  With 
it  we  nominated  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  and 
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rruman.  In  the  interest  of  the  party  and 
he  countiT  we  should  consider  returning 
o  it. 

EFFORTS  TO  RETAIN  A  LOCAL 
NDUSTRY     IN     GREENVILLE,     ALA. 

'  Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.>s  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
;  emarks.  > 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
veeks  ago  when  I  was  in  my  congres- 
sional  district.   I   had   a   meeting   with 
ihamber  of  commerce  officers,  business 
eaders,  and  elected  officials  of  Green- 
fille,  Ala.  These  distinguished  gentlemen 
1  isked  my  assistance  in  trying  to  retain  a 
ocal  industry  in  Greenville.  This  indus- 
ry,  a  branch  office  of  Timber  Structures, 
:  nc,    with    headquarters    in    Portland. 
'  )reg.,  employed  approximately  55  people 
n  Greenville  and  specialized  m  custom- 
nade.  laminated  structural   wood  pro- 
lucts.  The  parent  organization  in  Port- 
and    was    experiencing    financial    diffi- 
:ulties  and  there  were  indications  the 
internal  Revenue  Service  would  have  to 
;,eize   the   assets   of   the   corporation   to 
i.atisfy  tax  liens. 

The  business  and  civic   leaders  from 

Oreenville  asked  me  to  contact  the  In- 

ernal  Revnue  Service  and  get  assurances 

hat.   if   IRS   were   forced   to  seize   the 

iissets,  a  public   sale  would  be  held  as 

;oon  as   possible  .so   the   work   force   in 

Oreenville  could  be  retained.  We  were 

lopeful  that  the  financial  problems  of 

Timber  Structures.  Inc.,  could  be  ironed 

iiut  so  they  could  continue  to  operate. 

md  no  attempt  was  made  to  influence 

RS  regarding  the  decision  of  whether  to 

eize  the  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpo.-e  of  my  re- 
narks  today  is  to  commend  the  Internal 
levenue  Service  for  its  splendid  coopera- 
ion  in  this  highly  comphcated  matter. 
:  RS  assure  me  it  had  no  desire  to  seize 
'  he  company  if  the  problems  could  be 
i  olved.  Evidently,  the  .'Situation  was  of  a 
iritical  nature  and  IRS  had  to  seize  the 
,i.ssets  and  sell  them  at  public  auction. 
'Vithout    delay.    IRS    issued    a    public 
announcement  and  held  a  sale  of  the 
(jreenville,  Ala.,  operation. 

There  was  considerable  interest  in  the 
Greenville  plan'  and  a  number  of  bids 
uere  received.  The  highe.'^t  bid  was  ac- 
( epted  by  IRS  and.  as  a  result,  the 
( Greenville  plant  is  gearing  up  to  go  back 
into  operation.  The  jobs  of  55  people 
n-ere  saved  and  the  economic  picture  for 
Green\-ille  is  brighter  because  of  the  un- 
(.erstanding  displayed  by  the  Internal 
]  levenue  Service.  As  another  example  of 
Ihe  waste  that  would  have  resulted  from 
i,  substantial  delay,  when  IRS  =;eized  the 
jilant  and  it.~^  assets,  there  were  large 
structural  pieces  just  completed  on  an 
(rder  worth  several  thousand  dollars 
'  "he  pieces  were  custom-made  for  a  par- 
ticular  .job,  and  any  undue  delay  would 
liave  caused  the  builder  for  whom  they 
1,-ere  made,  to  cancel  the  contract  and 
the  pieces  would  be  just  so  much  scrap 
lumber.  As  it  was,  the  contract  was  com- 
pleted and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
saved. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  giving  credit 


•where  credit  is  due.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
.criticize  Federal  agencies  when  I  think 
they  are  arbitrary  or  wrong,  and  I  want 
to  ofTer  plaudits  when  they  are  war- 
ranted Therefore.  I  commend  IRS  for  its 
expeditious  handling  of  this  matter.  I 
especially  want  to  recognize  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mr.  Ralph  Short,  district  director 
of  the  Portland.  Oreg  .  office  and  his  as- 
sistants. Mr.  Doss  and  Mr.  Larson.  Also, 
I  appreciate  the  splendid  cooperation  I 
received  from  Mr.  Dwight  Baptist,  IRS 
director  for  Alabama. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 

Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.^s  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ' 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  all  or  pan  of  the  scK-ial  security 
taxes  paid  by  a  deceased  individual  when- 
ever there  is  no  other  person  who  is  or 
could  become  entitled  to  benefits  on  his 
wage  record,  if  the  total  of  any  benefits 
theretofore  paid  on  such  wage  record  is 
less  than  the  total  of  such  taxes. 

I  have  received  numerous  inquiries  ex- 
pressing concern  that  social  security 
funds  may  be  expended  lor  other  pur- 
poses other  than  that  intended  by  law. 

Other  people  are  afraid  that,  with  leg- 
islation constantly  being  proposed  to 
raise  social  security  benefits,  the  well  will 
run  dry.  Passage  of  my  proposed  legi-sla- 
tion  would  insure  that  the  worker  or  his 
heirs  would  receive  benefits  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  of  social  .security  taxes 
paid  durini,'  ius  or  her  lifetime.  The  bill 
would,  in  no  way,  restrict  the  amoimt  of 
benefits  he  or  she  could  obtain  from  so- 
cial security. 

I  would  remind  our  colleagues  that 
there  is  precedent  for  this  legislation  in 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act:  I  urge  .sup- 
port of  this  bill  designed  to  protect  the 
working  people  by  guaranteeing  them 
that  they  or  their  heirs  will  obtain  bene- 
fits, on  a  refund  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  of  social  security  taxes  paid  dur- 
ing their  lifetime. 

I  had  earlier  introduced  H.R.  428  to 
avoid  double  taxation  by  providing  for 
the   deduction   of   social   security   taxes 
from  income  taxes. 
The   texts  of  both   bills  follow: 
H.R.   13762 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  all  or  part 
of  the  social  security  taxes  paid  by  a  de- 
ceased   Individual    whenever    there    Is    no 
other  person  who  is  or  could  become  en- 
titled to  benefits  on  his  wage  record.  If  the 
total  of  any  benefits  theretofore  paid  on 
such  wage  record  is  less  than  the  total  of 
such  taxes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  (rules  of  special  ap- 
plication rel.iting  to  abatements,  credits, 
and  refunds)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  64'J8,  Refund  of  Socwl  SECVRrrY  Taxes 
TO  T.^.xp.wER's  Estate 

Tf  upon  the  death  of  any  individual  who 
has  paid  taxes  vmder  section  1401  or  3101 
I  or  under  section  480  or  1400  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1939),  whether  or  not  such 
Individual  was  eligible  for  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  his  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come, or  at  any  time  thereafter,  there  is  no 
other  person  who  is  or  could  (upon  reach- 
ing a  specified  age  or  otherwise  i  become 
eligible  for  benefits  under  such  title  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
Income,  then  there  shall  be  paid  In  a  lump 
sum  to  the  estate  of  such  Individual  or  (if 
such  estate  is  closed)  to  such  jjerson  or  per- 
sons as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)  may  find  to  be  equita- 
bly entitled  thereto,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare)  may  prescribe,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  such  individual  under  sections  1401  and 
3101  (and  such  sections  480  and  1400),  ex- 
ceeds— 

'■(2|  the  total  amount  of  any  and  all  bene- 
fits theretofore  paid  to  such  individual  and 
other  persons,  on  the  basis  of  such  iudivid- 
uals  wages  and  self-employment  Income, 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
"For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  individual 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  eligible  for  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  if 
he  is  entitled  to  siich  benefits  or  would  be 
entitled  to  such  benefits  upon  filing  applica- 
tion therefor." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  65  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  6428.  Refund  of  Social  Security  T.\xes 
TO  Taxpavfrs  Estate." 

Sec.  2.  Section  205(c>(5)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph ( 1 1 . 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tlie  end 
of  siibparagrapli  iJi  and  inserting  in  lieu 
therer  f  ";  or":  and 

(3i  by  adding  af'er  svibparagraph  (J)  the 
following  new  .5',ro;jr'ragraph : 

"iK»  to  delete  all  entries  with  respect  to 
t)ie  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of 
anv  individual  with  respect  to  whose  taxes 
a  ref'.ivid  has  been  paid  under  section  6428 
of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

Sf.c,  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Individuals  dying 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

H.R.  428 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax  deduction 

for  social  security  taxes  paid  by  employees 

and  by  the  self-employed. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 164 1  a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
paracraph  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)    Taxes  described  in  subsection    (g)." 

(tai  Section  164  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsec- 
tion (h).  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
if)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Social  Security  Taxes  Paid  by  the 
Self-employed  or  by  Employees. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  (for  the  tax- 
able year  within  which  paid)  taxes  Imposed 
by  section  1401  (tax  on  self-employment  in- 
come) or  section  3101  (tax  on  employees)." 

Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (defining  adjusted  gross  In- 
come)  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 


after  paragraph  (9)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(10)  Social  security  taxes  paid  by  em- 
ployees and  by  the  self-employed." 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  275(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  certain  taxes  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such  para- 
graph as  precedes  subparagraph  (B)  and  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Federal  Income  taxes  (other  than  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  2),  Including";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B), 
(C),and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),and 
(Ci,  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  after  December 
31,  1970. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  NPAC  AND  PCPJ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr,  Ichord)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6, 
1971,  I  addressed  this  House  to  alert  my 
colleagues  that  the  National  Peace  Ac- 
tion Coalition — NPAC — and  the  Peoples 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice — PCPJ — 
the  two  principal  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions of  forthcoming  demonstrations  and 
disruptions  in  Washington,  were  "known 
to  be  operating  under  substantial  Com- 
munist influence."  I  warned  that  the 
"real  objective  of  the  leadership"  of  those 
groups  "is  not  peace  but  the  humiliation 
of  the  United  States,  the  promotion  of 
Communist  takeover  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  general  advancement  of  world 
communism." 

At  that  time  I  covered  the  background 
of  NPAC  and  PCPJ:  I  named  some  of 
the  prominent  functionaries  of  Commu- 
nist persuasion  in  their  leadership,  and 
I  outlined  some  of  their  plans  for  tiu-n- 
ing  our  Nation's  Capital  upside  down  be- 
tween April  24  and  May  5.  The  speech  of 
April  6.  1971,  went  laregly  imreported  by 
the  news  media  covering  the  House  of 
Representatives  until  NPAC  and  PCPJ 
held  a  news  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  denouncing  and  denying  the  charges 
I  had  made.  Events  which  transpired 
during  the  demonstrations  and  subse- 
quent extensive  public  hearings  coupled 
with  investigation  and  research  by  HCIS 
clearly  belied  the  denials  of  NPAC  and 
PCPJ. 

We  need  have  no  further  illusion  about 
A'ho  and  what  NPAC  and  PCPJ  are  to- 
day. The  NPAC  is  totally  controlled,  in 
its  evei-y  pulse  beat,  by  the  Trotskyite 
Communist  Socialist  Workers  Party — 
SWP — and  its  youth  arm,  the  Young  So- 
cialist Alliance. 

The  presence  of  key  officials  of  the 
Communist  Party  USA  on  the  National 
Steering  Committee  of  PCPJ  evidences 
the  commitment  of  CPUSA  to  the  pro- 
gram and  direction  of  PCPJ. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  alert  the 
House  to  plans  of  the  same  two  organi- 
zations for  a  so-called  spring  antiwar 
offensive  to  be  conducted  across  the  Na- 
tion between  April  1  and  May  15,  1972. 
Last  year  I  pointed  out  that  I  was  cer- 
tain that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  endorsed  and  participated  in 


the  demonstrations  did  not  share  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  subversive  leaders  of  the 
two  organizations  but  instead  sincerely 
thought  that  the  demonstrations  were 
the  means  to  a  speedy  end  of  the  unpop- 
ular and  frustrating  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  dem- 
onstrations will  not  attract  the  same 
number  of  sincere  Americans  this  year 
because  the  veil  of  innocence  and  the 
mask  of  intent  should  have  been  lifted  by 
what  transpired  last  year  and  by  the  re- 
cent conference  at  which  the  plans  for 
this  year's  demonstrations  were  spawned. 

The  proposed  demonstrations  this  year 
were  completely  developed  after  lengthy 
deliberation  by  a  conference  called  the 
World  Assembly  for  Peace  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  Peoples  of  Indochina.  The 
conference  was  held  in  Versailles,  France, 
on  February  11-13,  1972.  and  was  called 
by  the  Communist-directed  Stockholm 
Conference  on  Vietnam  and  the  Commu- 
nist-run World  Peace  Council.  Every  sin- 
gle item  on  the  agenda  of  demonstra- 
tions planned  for  the  United  States  was 
debated,  discussed,  and  approved — not 
by  a  group  of  Americans  alone— but  by 
1,200  delegates  from  84  nations  including 
most  of  the  countries  controlled  by  Com- 
munist governments.  There  were  also 
delegations  representing  the  under- 
ground Communist  guerrilla  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  The 
American  delegation  numbered  between 
140  and  150,  just  slightly  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  delegates. 

Though  the  American  delegation  rep- 
resented only  a  small  portion  of  the  del- 
egates, the  conference  bestowed  upon  the 
American  delegation  a  special  position  of 
importance.  CPUSA's  weekly  publica- 
tion World  magazine  accurately  de- 
scribed the  importance  of  tlie  American 
delegation  as  follows: 

Next  to  the  four  Indochlnese  delegate 
bodies— from  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnam),  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
(the  Vietcongi.  the  Patriotic  Front  of  Laos 
(Pathet  Lao)  and  tlie  Royal  Government  of 
the  National  Union  of  Cambodia  (Prince 
Sihanouk  and  the  Cambodian  Communists  in 
exile  in  Communist  China) — the  U.S.  dele- 
gation occupied  a  central  position  in  the 
Assembly  proceedings.  It  was  the  only  dele- 
gation beside  the  Indochine^e  that  was  priv- 
ileged to  report  formally  In  the  plenary  ses- 
sions, and  it  \va,s  rendered  special  preetiiigs 
and  honors  by  all.  As  the  voice,  the  gcninnr 
voice,  of  the  American  people  it  was  accepted 
as  the  symlxjl  of  mankind's  condemnation 
and  rejection  of  the  Nixon   war. 

Continuing,  the  exultant  Communist 
World  magazine  added: 

In  other  ways  too.  the  spotliglu  fell  on  the 
.'\niericans  present.  The  greatest  standing 
ovation  given  at  the  Assembly,  exceeding 
even  that  rendered  to  the  Vietnamese,  was 
for  Angela  Davis,  presented  as  the  epitome 
of  resistaiice  to  the  war  and  to  the  fasclstlc 
repressions  that  have  accompanied  it  In  the 
United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
CPUSA  elements  in  PCPJ  and  the  Trot- 
skyite elements  of  NPAC  carried  their 
traditional  differences  to  Vensailles. 
When  the  French  Communist  Party  dele- 
gation excluded  France's  Trotskyites— 
the  French  Indo-China  Solidarity 
Front— FSA— NPAC  delegates  sought  to 


have  conference  delegates  lift  the  ban  on 
the  Trot.skyites.  This  efTort  failed.  Later 
the  American  delegates  revived  the  tradi- 
tional disagreement  over  the  single  is.'^ue 
approach  o!  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
and  the  multi-issue  approach  of  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.A.  which  has  been 
the  principal  .schism  dividing  NP.AC  and 
PCPJ  since  the  two  organizations  were 
formed  NPAC  delegates  wanted  to  limit 
antiwar  activity  to  a  single  week  in  mid- 
April  that  would  be  climaxed  by  massive 
demonstrations  April  22.  PCPJ  and  its 
supporters  insisted  on  a  variety  of  pro- 
tests on  a  number  of  issues  over  a  7-week 
period.  The  dispute  was  ultimately  re- 
solved when  Southeast  A.sian  communist 
deletiations  urged  that  the  two  groups 
settle  their  differences. 

Thus,  the  resolution  of  differences  was 
reminiscent  of  the  .settlement  of  differ- 
ences last  year  before  the  Washington 
demonstrations  when  Xuan  Thuv.  North 
Vietnam's  chief  negotiator  in  Paris,  sent 
the  two  groups  a  cablegram  urging  them 
to  compromise  their  differences  in  order 
to  make  the  antiwar  effort  a  united  one. 

The  World  Assembly  received  encour- 
agement from  many  of  the  worlds  Com- 
munist leaders.  Soviet  Party  leader 
Leonid  Breziinev  sent  a  message  of  praise 
to  the  delegates  who.  he  declared,  had 
gathered  "to  express  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion over  the  barbarous  aggression  of 
American  imperialism.  '  Cambodia's  pro- 
Communist  Prince-in-exile— Sih.inouk 
—.sent  his  greetings  from  his  sanctuary 
in  Red  China.  North  Vietnam's  Premier 
Phani  Van  Dong  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
Lc.tder.  Pnnce  Souphanouvong,  also  ex- 
tended messages  of  cheer  and  support. 

Throughout  the  conference,  the  1,200 
delegates  laughed  and  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded the  constant  denunciations  of 
the  United  States— paniculariy  the  scur- 
rilous jibes  uttered  by  spokesmen  of  the 
American  delegation.  However,  the  con- 
ference was  briefly  disrupted  by  three 
wives  of  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  who  entered  the  assem- 
bly hall  and  asked  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists about  the  fate  which  had  befal- 
len their  husbands.  Naturally,  the  three 
American  women  were  quickly  ushered 
out  of  the  conference.  Who  could  expect 
delegates  to  a  predominantly  Communist 
conference  to  show  concern  over  Ameri- 
can POWs?  It  is  no  wonder  that  U.S. 
Ambassador  William  J.  Porter  referred 
to  the  a.ssembly  as  a  "horde  of  Commu- 
nist-controlled agitators."  Tlie  American 
delegation  made  clear  its  goals  in  its  dec- 
laration of  political  objectives  which 
included  a  proposal  to  confront  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  San 
Diego: 

We  do  not  want  to  be  Just  another  anil- 
war  group  but  wish  to  help  construct  a  life 
sustaining  revolutionary  movement. 

A  spokesman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
was  PCPJ  official  Sidney  Peck,  a  univer- 
sity professor  from  Cleveland,  who  was 
once  a  member  ol  the  Wisconsin  State 
committee  of  the  CPUSA.  Peck  delivered 
one  of  the  two  major  speeches  by  Amer- 
icans to  the  plenary  .se.ssion  of  the  World 
A.ssembly.  The  PCPJ  seven-member  Na- 
tional Steering  Committee,  the  highest 
body  of  authority  within  the  PCPJ,  in- 
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eludes  Peck,  Gil  Green.  CPUSA  national 
functionary,  and  David  Dellinger.  self- 
admitted  •■non-Scviet  Communist  "  We 
have  no  evidence  now  that  Green  and 
Dellinger  v.'ere  in  attendance  at  the 
World  Assembly. 

Another  leading  PCPJ  official  attend- 
ing the  world  assembly  was  Micnael  Za- 
garell.  CPUSA  national  youth  director. 
Zagarell  is  a  member  of  the  PCPJ's  na- 
tional interim  committee,  which  is  the 
second  ranking  body  of  authority  within 
the  PCPJ.  I  am.  of  course,  not  making 
a  blanket  indictment  of  all  those  present 
at  the  assembly  but  I  feel  that  I  do  have 
the  dutv  and  responsibility  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Communist  elements  that  are 
plaving  key  roles.  Also  included  in  the 
PCPJ's  delegation  at  the  world  assembly 
was  John  Froines.  one  of  tho.se  cited  for 
contempt  in  the  so-called  Chicago 
Seven  conspiracy  trial,  and  Robert 
Greenblatt,  who  visited  Hanoi  in  1968, 
who  K<&s,  instrumental  m  developing  the 
50-called  peoples  peace  treaty  with 
N'orth  Vietnam,  and  who  represented  the 
treaty  committee  as  well  as  PCPJ  at  the 
world  assembly. 

Turning  to  the  other  major  antiwar 
coalition,  the  NPAC.  we  find  that  eight 
3f  its  14  national  coordinators  were  pres- 
ent at  the  world  assembly.  These  in- 
:luded  SWP  national  official  Fred  Hal- 
stead,  who  was  the  SWP  presidential 
candidate  in  1958:  Stephanie  Coontz,  an 
3WP  member  from  Seattle:  Debbie  Bus- 
:in.  a  member  of  the  SWP's  youth  arm, 
:he  Young  Socialist  Alliance:  Jerry  Gor- 
ion,  James  Lafferty.  Bonnie  Garvin,  and 
iluth  Gage  Colby,  all  of  whom  have  been 
?losely  allied  with  Trotskyite  causes. 

Also  in  attendance  at  the  world  as- 
icmbly  representing  various  organiza- 
:ions  were  several  individuals  who  were 
)nce  identified  as  members  of  the 
:PUSA— Invin  Silber,  Elizabeth  Moos, 
md  Elsie  Monjar. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  calendar  of 
lemoiX'^t rations  which  this  world  a^^em- 
Dly  worked  out  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  take  place  within  the  United 
states  of  America.  The  calendar  adopted 
vas  as  follows : 

April  1:  In  Harri.'iburg.  Pa.,  a  demon- 
stration opposing  the  so-called  Berngan 
■onspiracy  trial  and.  :n  San  Jose,  Calif.. 
L  demonstration  opposing  the  criminal 
)ro.>ecution  of  Angela  Davis  on  charge.^ 
nvolving  a  Federal  charge  of  unlawful 
light   to   avoid    prosecution    and   State 
charges  of  murder,  kidnaping  and  con- 
spiracy. 

Apnl  15;  Nationwide  demonstrations 
igainst  the  payment  of  Federal  income 
axe.>  which  provide  the  revenue  for  fi- 
lancins  our  armed  services  m  the  war 
n  Southeast  Asia 

April  22:  Massive  turnouts  of  dem- 
onstrators in  New  York  City  and  Los 
Anreles  demanding  an  end  to  U.S.  in- 
"olvement  in  Vietnam  and  a  demand  for 
;  n  immechate.  imconditional  end  of  the 
nar  on  Communist  North  Vietnam's 
1  erms. 

May  1  to  15:  Local  demonstrations 
i  .gainst  U.S.  corporations  dealing  in  the 
production  of  war  material.  These  are  to 
I  e  supported  by  demonstrations  overseas 
i  gainst  U.S.  embassies. 
These  efforts  are  to  be  supplemented 


during  1972  by  continuing  efforts  to  per- 
suade active-duty  GI's  to  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  develop  militant  protests  against 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
San  Diego.  One  may  assume,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  form  of  mihtant  pro- 
test also  will  be  earned  out  or  attempted 
at  the  Democratic  Convention  m  Miami, 
Fla, 

Obviously.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  this  schedule  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to:  but  since  a  similar 
schedule  was  stnctly  followed  last  spring, 
I  think  we  have  no  rea.son  to  assume — at 
this  point — that  it  will  not  be  executed 
as  planned. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  World  A.ssembly, 
the  agenda  of  the  World  A.vsembly.  the 
list  of  the  presidium  of  the  assembly,  the 
language  of  the  American  delegation's 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  World 
Assembly  as  well  as  accoiints  by  CPUSA's 
Daily  World  of  the  speeches  by  Sidney 
Peck  and  Al  Hubbard,  executive  director, 
Vietnam  Veterans  Agam.st  the  War,  who 
delivered  the  ."iecond  major  address  of 
Americans  to  the  World  Assembly,  and 
the  February  14  accounts  of  the  World 
A.ssembly  from  the  Wa--iliington  Evening 
Star  and  the  Washington  Post. 

In  clo,'=in£r  may  I  say  that  nothing  I 
have  said  heretofore  should  be  construed 
as  being  critical  of  the  many  sincere 
Americans  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  never  have  become  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  or  that  the  United 
States  should  immediately  withdraw.  I 
realize  that  there  are  a  few  Americans 
who  are  so  strongly  op!X)sed  to  the  war 
m  Vietnam  that  they  believe  that  moti- 
vations of  demonstrators  are  immaterial. 
But  I  .submit  that  motivations  are  ma- 
terial. The  actions  and  words  of  the  lead- 
ers of  last  year's  demonstrations  and 
what  transpired  m  Versailles  on  Febru- 
aiy  11  to  13.  1972.  clearly  reveal  that  we 
are  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, dealing  with  "doves"  for  peace  but 
■  hawks"  of  the  other  side,  I  hope  that 
my  fellow  Americans  keep  in  mind  the 
origin  and  developments  I  have  just  out- 
lined of  this  year's  proposed  demonstra- 
tions as  they  begin  to  imfold.  As  Cer- 
vantes said    'forewarned,  forearmed," 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
List  op  tJ.S.  Delec.^te.s  to  World  Assembly 

FOR  Pe.\ce  .^nd  Independe.\te  or  THE  Peoples 

OF  In-oochin.'\  Held  Februart  11-13,   1972. 

AT  Versailles,  Prance 

DELEGATES.   REPRESENTING 

Leonard  P,  Adanis.  CCAS  ( Comm.  of  Con- 
cerned .\5lan  Scholars  I. 

Delia  Alvarez,  POW  relative. 

Diane  Apsey,  Peoples  Peace  Treatv. 

Lucille  Baiita.  NPAC. 

Samuel  Barninger,  Trade  Union  Action  for 
Democracy  (TUAD). 

Peter  S.  Bergman.  NPAC. 

Roee  Boin,  Women  for  Leg-lsl.itive  Action. 

Chris  Boewell,  Trade  tJnlonlsf,  Milwaukee. 

Mike  Boswell.  Trade  Unionist,  Milwaukee 

Pred  Branfman,  Project  Air  War 

Mae  C.  Bremer,  Peoples  Peace  Treaty 

Tim  Brick,  Student  Union  for  Peace  & 
Juatice. 

Adelaide  M.  Briggs.  Chagrin  Valley  Com- 
mittee of  Concerned  Citizens 

Christine  Britton,  F\md  for  Peace  Educa- 
tion, 


Hugh  Britton,  Fund  for  Peace  Education. 
Deborah  Bustln,  National  Student  Mobili- 
zation Committee, 

Everett  Brown  Carson,  Maine  People  for 
Peace,  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
(VVAW). 

Bronson     P.     Clark,     Director,     American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (APSC). 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Clark,  AFSC. 
Ruth  Gage  Colby,  NPAC. 
Pam  Cole,  San  Diego  Convention  Coalition. 
Wallace  CoUett,  AFSC. 
Gerry   Condon,  American  Deserters  Com- 
mittee. 

Stephanie  Coontz,  NPAC, 
Edward  Damato,  VVAW, 
Barbara  Dane,  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice  (PCPJ). 

Patrick  Davis,  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship. 
Teresa  Davis,   United  States  Servicemen's 
Fund. 

Ed  DeBery,  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
iCALCAV),  Maine. 

Jean  P.  Delord,  WELPP,  Spring  Action  Co- 
ordinating Comm.,  Oregon. 
Ned  Dobner,  PCPJ. 

Karl  T.  Dorn,  Oakland  Community  College. 
Madeline  Duckies,  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
( WSP ) . 
Robert  Dunne,  WAW. 
Bob  Eaton,  APSC. 
Miriam  Edera,  WILPF. 
Anne  Florant,  WILPF. 
Cathern  Flory,  WILPF. 
Sheldon    Flory,    Rhode    Island    Air    War 
Project. 

Jane  Ftonda,  Entertainment  Industry  for 
Peace  and  Justice. 

Dorothy  B.  Ponnan,  New  Democratic  Coali- 
tion. 

Llbby  Frank,  Peace  Center  of  Bergen 
County,  WILPF. 

John  Froines.  PCPJ. 

Inez  Garson,  College  Assoc,  of  America — 
Women's  section.  Concerned  Mothers,  Yost- 
ville  Neighbourhood  Group, 
Bonnie  Garvin,  NPAC. 

Mary  Lee  Barbara  Gilbert-son,  Hartford 
Women's  Center,  PCPJ. 

John  Oilman,  Midwest  Regional  Chmn, 
PCPJ 

Prudence    Glass    (Greenblatt)    New    York 
Women  to  Defend  the  Right  to  Live. 
Mary  Glendinning.  CALCAV. 
Morris  Goldln,  Lower  East  Side  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Peace  Action. 

Wililam  Goodfellow,  Comm.  of  Concerned 
Asian  Scholars,  PCPJ,  WSP, 

Jan  Gordon,  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship, 
Marquette  Univ. 

Jerry  Gordon.  NPAC, 

Bobbie  Graff,  Concerned  Parents  for  Peace. 
Katrln  Grandin.  Washington  Square  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Robert   Greenblatt,   PCPJ,   People's   Peace 
Treaty.  Cro-ssroads,  Harrisburg  Counter  Trial. 
.Arlene  Griffin,  Univ.  of  Michigan  Student 
Gover:iment  Council, 

Father  James  Groppl.  St,  Michaels  Church. 
Barbara  Groppi. 

Jolm  Gross,  Local  65.  Distributive  Workers 
of  .America. 

Blanche  Haber.  WSP. 

Steve  Haft,  National  Student  Association. 
Pred  W.  Halstead.  NPAC. 
Marc  Harris,  Anti-Imperialist  Coalition, 
Margaret  Hayes,  WILPF. 
James  CuUen  Heaphy  III,  Young  People's 
Coalition. 

Virginia  Hill.  AFSC, 
Maria  Holt,  CALCAV. 
Al  Hubbard,  Director,  WAW. 
Josephine  Irwin,  CALCAV,  Women  Speak 
Out. 

Jean  Jones.  Valley  Pesu:e  Center. 
Frank    H,    Joyce,    People's    Peace    Treaty, 
Motor  City  Labor  League. 

George  Katsieficas,  San  Diego  Convention 
Coalition. 

Shirley  Keith,  American  Indian  Law  Stu- 
dents Association. 
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Joan  King,  People's  Peace  Treaty,  Eastslde 
Women  for  Peace. 

Carol  Kitchen.  May  Day. 

Professor  Gabrlal  Kolko. 

Joyce  Kolko. 

Jttmes  Lafferty,  NPAC, 

Robert  S,  Lecky,  CALCAV. 

Odell  Lee,  Comm.  Concerned  Asian  Schol- 
ars (Observer). 

Elizabeth  A.  Lichtenberg  WSP  (in  France). 

Bradford  Lyttle,  War  Tax  Resisters,  War 
Reslsters  League. 

Joyce  McLean,  WILPF. 

David  Marr,  Comm.  Concerned  Asian  Schol- 
ars 

Rita  Martinson,  Entertainment  Industry 
for  Peace  &  Justice. 

Richard  Massman,  APSC.  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County  &  Municipal  Employees 
Union 

Father  Paul  Mayer,  Harrisburg  Defense 
Committee, 

Joseph  Miller,  PCPJ,  SANE. 

Beatrice  Milwe,  WILPF. 

Elsie  M.  Monjar,  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California. 

Elizabeth  Moos,  WSP  (observer). 

Marece  Neagu.  PCPJ.  Indiana. 

Maggie  Olesen,  WILPF, 

Dr,  Sidney  Peck,  PCPJ. 

Evelynn>-  Perry,  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California,  International  Comm.  for 
Solidarity  with  National  Liberation  Move- 
ments. 

Richard  Pollack,  National  Students  Asso- 
ciation. 

Daphne  Pounos-CUnton.  PCPJ. 

Mike  Powers,  American  Deserters  Commit- 
tee. Sweden, 

Irma  Prior,  WILPF. 

Vivian  Raineri.  San  Francisco  KJPJ,  Angela 
Davis  Defense  Comm. 

Brenda  J.  Reeber,  The  Alliance. 

Helen  Rees,  WILPF. 

Lori  Reidman,  VVAW. 

Ron  Rldenour,  Los  Angeles  News  Advocate, 

Philip  P.  Ringo.  Grand  River  Vicariate 
Archdioce.se  of  Detroit, 

Cleveland  Robinson,  President,  National 
Council  of  Distributive  Workers  of  America, 
Sec'y-Treas.  District  65,  Distributive  Workers 
Union;  National  President,  National  Afro- 
American  Labor  Council. 

Pauline  Rosen.  WSP, 

Daniel  Rosenshlne,  NPAC. 

William  T,  Rowe,  IV,  The  Fifth  Estate. 

Jacqueline  Rumley,  Vatican  Commission 
on  World  Peace  and  Justice. 

Pat  Samuel,  WILPF. 

Beulah  Sanders.  National  Coordinator,  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization  (NWRO). 

Irving  Sarnoff,  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California. 

Ruth  Sarnoff,  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California. 

Frieda  Schiffman.  WSP. 

Irwin  Silber.  The  Guardian. 

Francois  A.  Somlyo,  Washington  Labor  for 
Peace, 

Max  Surjadlvata.  CALCAV. 

Laurence  M.  Svlrchev,  American  Exiles  In 
Canada. 

Margery  Tabankin,  Pres.,  National  Students 
Association. 
Jean  Thurman,  WILPF. 
Jean  Tlbbils,  New  Hampshire  Peace  Action. 
George  Vlckers,  PCPJ. 
George  Wald. 

Richard    E.    Ward,    Foreign    Editor,     The 
Guardian. 
Lee  Webb,  Vermont  PCPJ. 
May    Welnbaum,    Control    Conflict    and 
Change. 

Abe  Welsburd,  New  York  Vietnam  Peace 
Parade  Comm.,  Guardian. 

Stephen  Weiss,  Businessmen  and  Execu- 
tives Committee. 

Bernard  Weller,  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Liberties, 

Earl  Otis  Wheeler,  Highland  Park  Human 
Relations  Commission. 


Nancy  Woodslde,  People's  Peace  Treaty. 

Israel  G.  Young,  Washington  Square  Meth- 
odist Church, 

John  Keone  Young,  Entertainment  Indus- 
try for  Peace  and  Justice 

Michael  Zagarell,  Young  Workers  Libera- 
tion League, 

Dr.  Howard  Zinn.  historian. 

AFSC;  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

CALCAV;  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam. 

CCAS:  Committee  of  Concerned  Asian 
Scholars. 

NPAC:   National  Peace  Action  Coalition. 

NWRO:  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation. 

PCPJ;  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice. 

SANE:  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy. 

TU.AD:  Trade  Union  Action  for  Democracy. 

VVAW;  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War. 

WILPF;  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom. 

WSP;  Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

World    Assembly    for    Peace 
friday,    february    11 morning    and    after- 
noon:   plenary  sessions 
Opening  speeches  by: 

1.  M.  Andre  Souqulere  (Movement  De  la 
Palx) ,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  48  French 
organizations  represented  at   the  Assembly 

2.  M.  Bertil  Savahnstrom.  Chairman  of  the 
Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam. 

Reports  to  be  given  by  the  Representatives 
of— 

The  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam: 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam: 

The  Royal  Government  of  National  Union 
of  Cambodia:  and 

The  Lao  Patriotic  Front. 

Reports  to  be  given  by  two  Representatives 
of  the  Anti-War  Movement  in  the  United 
States  of  America  Concerning  President 
Nixon's  Policies:  New  Aspects  of  the  War. 

FRffiAY,    FEBRUARY     11 — EVENING:     COMMISSIONS 

1.  Political  Commission 

2.  Action  Commission  (including  aid  and 
Information ) 

3.  Commission  on  New  Aspects  of  the  War 
(including  electronic  war  and  war  crimes) 

4.  Economic  Commission  (the  effects  of 
the  war  on  the  economies  of  the  countries 
of  Indochina,  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  on  world  economy) . 

SATURDAY,      FEBRUARY       12 MORNING      AND 

AFTERNOON:    COMMISSIONS 

SUNDAY,     FE3RUARY      13 — MORNING:      FINAL 
PLENARY    SESSION 

1.  Reports  from  the  four  Commissions 

2.  Documents  and  Decisions  submitted  to 
the  Assembly  for  Approval. 

Presidium  of  the  Assembly  was  comprised 
of  the  following  individuals: 

Yoshlshige  Kosal,  Vice-chairman  of  the 
Japanese  Committee  of  Support  to  the  Peo- 
ples of  Indochina,  Tokyo. 

James  Marange,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  de  1  Education;  Natlonale 
(P.E.N.)   France. 

Romesh  Chandra.  General  Secretary  of  the 
World  Peace  Council. 

General  Slngkapo  Sikhoi  Chounamaly. 
Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao 
Patriotic  Front. 

Claude  Estier.  Secretary  of  the  Socialist 
Party  (France) . 

Georges  Seguy,  General  Secretary  of  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labour  (CGT) 
FYance, 

Quang  Ming,  Ambassador  of  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Bertil  Svahnstrom,  Chairman  of  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  Vietnam  (Sweden), 
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.Andre  Souqulere,  Genera!  Secretary  of  the 
Peace  Movement  on  behalf  of  the  48  French 
organizations  fighting  together  against  the 
war  in  Indochina  (France) 

Hoang  Quoc  Viet,  Member  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Pa- 
triotic Front  (Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam) , 

Laurent  Lucas.  Chairman  of  the  French 
Democratic  Confederation  of  Labour 
(CF.D.T),  Pi-ance. 

Thlounn  Prasith.  Minister  of  the  Royal 
Go\ernment  of  National  Union  of  Cambodia, 
Secretary  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the 
United  National  Front  of  Cambodia 
iFU  N.K.). 

Georgei>  Marchals,  Assistant  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  French  Communist  Party 
(France). 

Marge  Tabankin,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Students  Association    (U  S.A.I. 

Mr.  Pemenov,  Soviet  Deputy.  Chairman  of 
ihe  Trade  Unions,  Chairman  of  the  Soviet 
Committee  of  Solidarity  to  the  Peoples  of 
Indochina  (USSR) . 

Peggy  Duff,  General  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  Peace  and  Disarm- 
ament. 

Beulah  Saunders.  Civil  Rights  Coordina- 
tion Committee  (U.S.A.). 

World  Assembly  for  Peace 
chancing  conditions 
We  have  entered  a  new  historic  era:  one  in 
which  the  post  World  War  11  world  domina- 
tion of  the  U.S.  is  being  seriously  challenged 
politically,  economically,  and  militarily. 

Militarily,  the  U.S.  no  longer  has  a  nuclear 
preeminence  m  delivery  systems  and  arms 
but  finds  itself  m  a  position  of  relative  equal- 
ity with  the  Soviet  Union,  At  the  same  time 
China  and  other  countries  are  developing 
independent  nuclear  arms  of  their  own.  In 
more  conventional  types  of  warfare,  the  peo- 
ple of  Indochina  have  fought  US  troops  and 
technology  to  at  least  a  standstill. 

Politically,  the  'revolution'  iu  Chile,  the 
Cuban  and  Chine.se  socialisms,  the  admis- 
sion of  China  to  the  UN  are  all  signs  of  the 
decline  of  US  international  political  con- 
trol. 

Economically.  the  rebuilt  industrial 
strength  of  war-torn  france,  We.st  Germany, 
and  Japan  have  placed  the  US  in  an  arena 
of  competition  which  It  cannot  deal  with 
well  because  of  large  expenditures  overseas 
(Chiefly  in  the  Indochina  war;  and  because 
for  the  first  time  since  189.3  the  total  bal- 
ance of  payments  show  a  flow  of  money  out- 
side the  U.S. 

This  new  economic  crisis  is  manifested 
domestically  by  high  inflation,  high  unem- 
ployment, and  general  contraction  of  the 
economy  (it  Is  getting  harder  for  all  of  us 
to  survive  on  our  meager  incomes)  In  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  this  crisis  without 
lessening  US  profit.s.  Nixo::  and  other  ad- 
ministrators of  the  empire  are  putting  the 
economic  burden  onto  foreign  capital:?;  and 
onto  the  working  people  of  the  U  S  The  wage 
freeze  and  Pha.se  II  make  this  clear 

Because  of  the  newly  impo.sed  hardships 
being  placed  on  them,  and  because  of  the 
general  world  crlsl.=  ,  working  people  and 
other  people  previously  in  the  mainstream  of 
U.S.  life  are  beginning  to  question  the  pres- 
ent system  and  are  looking  for  an  alterna- 
tive. This  means  they  are  now  more  open  to 
the  left  than  ever  before  In  post  World  War 
II  history.  At  the  same  time  these  people  are 
also  open  to  a  right  wing  populist  (racist, 
antl-semitic,  Wallace)   trend 

At  a  time  when  we  have  seen  the  mass 
radicallzatlon  of  Third  World  People,  young 
people,  students,  and  womer,,  we  are  enter- 
ing into  a  period  where  the  masses  of 
.Americans  can  potentially  come  to  the  left. 
The  Importance  of  a  unified  a;.d  broad- 
based  Left  in  this  period  and  In  this  partic- 
ular election  year  cannot  be  underestimated 
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1:    we  are  to  take  advantage  or  the  opportu- 
ri  Ities  history  has  brought  before  us. 

OVERALL    GOALS 

If  we  accept  the  above  analysis,  then  our 
o .  er-a,ll  goals  In  the  year  ahead  become  clear  : 

1.1  We  must  reach  out  to  new  con- 
s  ituenclec.  and  strip  the  ruling  class  of  their 
1(  gitlmacy  as  leaders  of  the  U.S. 

2.)  At  the  same  time  as  we  maintain  pres- 
s  ire  on  the  government  to  end  the  war  and 
a  ter  policies,  we  must  organize  people  around 
t:  lelr  basic  needs. 

3.1  We  must  build  ongoing  movements 
c  ipable  of  leading  and  sustaining  the  stnig- 
g  es  of  people  both  nationally  and  locally. 

4.)  We  must  defeat  Nixon  and  not  let  our 
e  forts  be  coopted  by  the  Democrats  or  the 
e  ectrlcal  process. 

VNIQCE    OPPORTUNITY     OF    SAN     DIEGO 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  movement 
li  the  U.S.  will  have  to  use  a  variety  of 
ti.ctlcs.  We  feel  that  massive,  broad-based 
d  -monstratlons  In  San  Diego  are  a  crucial 
c  >mponent  of  the  range  of  activities  our 
n  ovement  should  undertake  In  the  next  year. 

During  this  election  year  It  Is  essential 
t;iat  we  challenge  Nixon  and  his  policies  on 
e  ery  front.  The  culminating  actions  at  the 
Republican  Convention  will  be  critically  Im- 
p  jnant  in  exposing  the  realities  of  his  ad- 
n  mistratlon  If  we  do  not  act  in  San  Diego 
^se  wu:  give  Nixon  a  free  rein  in  his  escala- 
t;  an  of  the  war  and  his  Increasingly  repres- 
slve  domestic  policies,  we  will  give  him  man- 
d  ite  to  victory  and  virtually  insure  his  re- 
el ection.  Through  massive  demonstrations  in 
Sin  Diego  we  can  shatt€r  the  Illusion  of 
d  )mesric  tranquility  so  essential  to  Nixon's 
ri  -election. 

Demonstrations  in  San  Diego  also  afford 
ui  a  unique  opportunity  to  comment  on  air 
war  strategy.  San  Diego  is  the  chief  embarka- 
t!  3n  point  for  naval  vessels  Including  the 
giant  attack  carriers  that  will  continue  to 
ri  In  destruction  from  the  skies  on  the  people 
o  Indochina  long  after  the  last  ground 
tioops  have  left.  Its  laboratories  also  perform 
r(  search  and  development  for  the  electronic 
bittlefteld. 

San  Diego  County  has  one  of  the  largest 
c(  nceiitratlons  of  Marine  and  Naval  forces 
II  the  country.  Organizing  for  massive 
d  ^^^on5tration3  can  help  to  turn  this  military 
a;  )paratus  into  a  Trojan  horse  by  consoUdat- 
li  g  the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
wir  among  the  armed  forces.  Actions  at  the 
c('nven:lon  in  San  Diego  can  play  a  major 
r:  !e  !r.  accelerating  the  instability  of  the  U.S. 
ai  med  forces,  a  crucial  link  In  the  repressive 
p  ;-^-er  of  the  State. 

iTASSIVE   DEMONSTRATIONS 

If  we  =.ee  the  reasons  for  demonstratloos 
li,  Sa::  Diego,  it  follows  fix:n  our  aiialy.sis 
titat  the-o  demo:is:ratlons  mu.^t  be  massive 
with  diverse  consutvrer.cles  rather  than  rela- 
t;vtly  smail  v^lth  riarrcv  constituency  repre- 
h.  utalioa. 

If  the  present  crisis  in  the  U.S.  is  opening 
V.  J  pocpie  to  alternatives  from  the  left,  we 
n  '.;st  dcn^oiistrate  the  broadening  base  of 
tlie  movement  in  the  San  Diego  actions  In 
c  der  to  accelerate  the  breakdown  of  obedi- 
eico  to  the  system  ai.d  win  people  over  the 
L  !ft.  To  do  this,  '.ve  must  reach  out  and 
1:  volve  people  who  have  never  participated 
1:.  the  movement.  This  will  have  two  effects: 
a  direct  r.r.e,  based  on  the  personal  experi- 
e  ices  rf  people  who  come  to  San  Diego,  and 
a  1  Indirect  one  carried  through  the  media 
a  .d  demonstrating  to  Americans  across  the 
ciiuntry  the  new  broad-based  constituencies 
o:  cur  inovemer.t. 

In  addition,  If  we  are  able  to  mobilize  a 
n  assive  array  of  people  to  come  to  San  Diego 
Ir  a  dignified  non-violent  manner  utilizing 
c:eatlve  tactics  that  Involve  a  high  degree 
o  ceremony,  we  will  provide  a  stao-tllng  con- 
tiftst  to  the  Republican  Rubber  Stamp  Re- 
n  >minatlon  of  Richard  Nixon.  The  Ignoring 


of  the  majority  Interests  of  the  American 
people  represented  by  the  gathered  thou- 
sands outside  the  convention  hall  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  process  going  on  In- 
side and  hasten  the  defeat  of  Richard  Nixon 
and  his  policies. 

OTHER  ORGANIZING  TOOLS 

The  petition 

While  we  feel  that  massive,  broad-based 
demonstrations  in  San  Diego  are  a  crucial 
component  of  the  range  of  activities  across 
the  country  (indeed  across  the  world)  that 
the  movement  ?houId  undertake,  we  think 
there  are  other  tactics  and  tools  our  move- 
ment will  have  to  employ  to  accomplish  our 
over-all  objectives.  We  think  that  two  of 
these  tools,  specifically  a  National  People's 
Platform  and  a  massive  San  Diego  Petition 
against  the  Republican  Convention  presence 
are  useful  both  in  building  for  massive  oppo- 
sition at  the  Convention  and  in  acccmpllsh- 
ing  the  movement's  overall  goals. 

The  petition  Is  seen  as  making  these  basic 
points : 

The  U.S.  government  Is  ruling  more  by  de- 
ception than  at  anytime  in  its  history. 

The  war  is  not  winding  down  but  is  con- 
tinuing by  means  of  increased  naval  and  air 
bombardment. 

Nixon  is  trying  to  patch  up  the  economy 
at  working  peoples  expense  by  wage  controls. 
but  is  not  touching  Increasing  big  business 
profits. 

While  Nixon  talks  of  peace  and  law  and 
order,  he  has  dangerously  stepped  up  re- 
pression. 

The  Republican  Convention  Is  going  to 
cose  millions  of  dollars  that  could  otherwise 
be  spent  solving  the  problems  of  San  Diego. 

We  do  not  want  a  government  that  ad- 
nn.iisters  ^uch  unpopular  policies  by  decep- 
tion and  military  might  to  hold  Its  conven- 
tion in  San  Diego.  Nor  do  we  want  a  conven- 
tion that  is  by  rv.s  very  nature  undemocratic 
and  forced  on  us  from  the  lop  to  be  held  in 
San  Diego. 

To  make  the  petition  work,  we  must  come 
up  with  a  document  that  would  be  able  to 
get  the  support  of  ail  the  various  "progres- 
sive" coustitueucles  and  organizations  in  San 
Dieg3.  This  '.vould  mean  such  things  as  tak- 
ing around  an  Initial  draft  and  discussing 
it  with,  for  example,  Virginia  Taylor,  Com- 
munity Congress.  Council  of  Urban  Minis- 
tries, etc.  We  need  to  involve  all  possible 
groups  to  get  as  ma.s.siie  support  as  possible. 
Some  people  (like  our  parents)  would  sign 
la  genuine  hopes  of  stopping  the  convention 
from  coming,  others  would  sign  In  protest  of 
N.xon's  policies  and  deceptions. 

In  addition  to  being  broad-based,  the  peti- 
tion idea  must  be,  in  itself,  multl-tactlcal. 
We  can  use  it  to  confront  not  only  the  the 
U.  S.  government  on  the  convention  coming 
but  also  the  city  government.  We  can  use  it 
to  do  m.assive  education  about  how  the  con- 
vention came  to  be  in  San  Diego,  who  will 
benefit  from  it,  and  why  the  process  of  the 
convention  itself  is  so  undemocratic.  We  can 
do  all  this  and  more. 

To  accompl'sh  anything  though,  we  must 
have  a  ma^lve  effort  from  all  of  us — we 
must  get  the  petition  circu'fitlng  at  schools. 
factories,  nelghborhoc'ds.  and  military  bases. 

In  addition,  we  wouid  have  to  elicit  high 
ni'-dia  coverage  of  the  event  ; locally  and 
nationally).  We  would  dramatize  it  for  ex- 
ample by  flying  the  petltion.«;  acros.s  the  coun- 
try In  a  private  plane  towimp'  b  banner  bear- 
ing a  message  to  the  people  cf  .America  from 
San  Diego  The  petitions  could  then  be  per- 
sonally delivered  at  the  White  House 

There  are  several  benefits  seen  from  utiliz- 
ing this  tool.  If  the  opposition  to  the  con- 
vention Is  as  wide-spread  as  we  believe.  It 
•A-ouId  put  the  Republican  and  the  City  gov- 
ernment on  the  defensive,  forcing  them  to 
try  and  explain  how  the  convention  will  be 
good  for  San  Diego.  Providing  people  with  a 
change  to  register  their  protest  now  against 


the  convention  coming  here,  will  shift  the 
blame  for  any  problems  or  Ingcnvenlences 
caused  during  the  convention  to  Nixon  and 
the  Republicans  rather  than  ua.  In  addition 
it  will  help  legitimize  our  protest  at  the  con- 
vention. 

People's  platform 

The  People's  Platform  Is  seen  as  an  organ- 
izing tool  that  can  be  used  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  In  primary  states.  The 
People's  Platform  would  have  five  points:  1) 
A  specific  plan  for  total  withdrawal  from  In- 
dochina: 2)  A  plan  for  rationalizing  the 
economy;  3)  A  plank  calling  for  the  reversal 
of  the  Nixon  policies  of  Internal  repression 
and  control;  4)  A  plank  on  racism;  and  5) 
a  Plank  on  sexism. 

A  nation-wide  Peoples'  Platform  campaign 
has  the  advantage  of  raising  basic  Issues 
rather  than  merely  candidates.  Candidates 
of  both  major  parties  could  be  confronted 
with  the  platform  and  forced  to  take  stands 
on  It.  The  platform  could  play  a  major  role 
In  exposing  Nixon's  deceptions  and  policies. 
If  broad-based  enough,  it  could  be  used  as 
a  means  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  left  to 
relate  to  new  constituencies  and  help  to 
bring  alDout  a  considerable  degree  of  unity 
with  already  committed  groupis,  like  youth 
and  women.  Finally,  it  could  help  mobilize 
people  around  the  country  and  point  the  way 
to  San  Diego  if  the  conception  Included  the 
presentation  of  the  People's  Platform  to  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  National 
conventions. 

The  conception  of  a  People's  Platform 
could  only  become  a  reality  with  the  support 
of  national  organizations  and  coalitions, 
however.  Without  that  support,  we  in  San 
Diego  would  not  have  sufficient  machinery  to 
make  the  People's  Platform  have  significant 
impact. 

We,  therefore,  would  like  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  oversee  the  Initial  drafting  of  such 
a  document,  to  solicit  the  support  of  na- 
tional organizations,  and,  If  response  is  fa- 
vorable enough,  to  begin  the  planning  of  a 
national  conference  to  ratify  the  Platform. 

Demonstrations 

Since  the  effect  of  U.S.  policy  Is  Interna- 
tional in  scope,  and  since  there  is  world-wide 
opposition  to  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  feel 
that: 

We  should  call  for  world-wide  demonstra- 
tions to  occur  at  the  .'■ame  time  as  the  Re- 
publication National  Convention, 

There  should  be  at  least  one  massive,  legal. 
dignified  demonstration  past  the  Sports 
Arena.  Formal  publicized  authorization 
wotUd  be  obtained  to  cerry  the  flags  of  other 
countries  and  liberation  movements  that 
wished  to  register  their  protest  against  Nix- 
on. This  flag  bearing  contingent  would  lead 
the  demonstration. 

To  make  sure  that  images  are  conveyed 
to  the  world  audience  that  symobllze  the  Is- 
sues, we  will  be  in  San  Diego  for,  we  would 
like  to  call  for  the  designing  and  building  of 
a  few  giant  floats  that  conceptualize  the 
major  issues  in  graphic  form.  Beyond  this, 
we  wotxld  like  to  see  the  masses  of  people 
divided  up  into  contingents  carrying  their 
own  banners  Identifying  their  constituency 
or  interests  to  signify  the  diverse  array  of 
cppositlon  to  Nixon  and  present  U.S   policy. 

At  the  Sports  Arena  Itself,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  People's  Platform  could  be  made 
with  the  demand  that  all  rules  and  proced- 
tues  of  the  convention  Immediately  cease 
to  take  up  the  adc^tlon  of  the  People's 
Platform. 

At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  keep  other 
days  of  the  convention  open  for  specialize 
and  large  constituency  actions  around  tar- 
gets of  the  constituencies'  choosing.  At  some 
point  it  may  become  appropriate  for  ua  to 
consider  other  types  of  actions  that  would 
be  necessary  to  take  If  the  massive  numbers 
assembled  and  the  presentation  of  the  plat- 
form were  to  be  Ignored  by  the  Republicans. 
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Expoai  '72 
Demonstrations  are  Just  one  way  we  hope 
to  achieve  a  radical  transformation  of  all 
participants  in  the  Convention  activities.  We 
want  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  peo- 
ple can  come  to  understand  more  about  the 
specific  nature  of  the  country  and  the  world 
we  live  In  and  have  some  ftin.  We  would  like 
to  put  forward  the  idea  of  Expos*  '72  at  or 
near  the  campsites.  Expose  '72  would  be  a 
large  expoeltlon  that  would  Include: 
Exhibits  on  (partial  Ust)  : 

the  alrwar  with  weapons  display; 

health  care; 

the  economy; 

Chlcano  and  black  movements; 
China,   Cuba.  Vietnam,  Palestine,  Africa, 
Latin  America; 

women. 

Continuous  showing  of  movies,  i.e.,  Mll- 
hous.  Bum,  Inside  North  Vietnam,  Etc. 

Workshops — examples  are  endlese. 

The  display  and  completing  of  the  final 
touches  on  the  floats. 

The  construction  of  a  video  net  either 
using  large  screens  or  with  many  T.V.  sets 
that  could  link  people  together  and  broad- 
cast: 

video-taped  messages  from  other  coun- 
tries; 

the  findings  of  the  People's  Panel  of  In- 
qxiiry  on  the  Nixon  Administration  (a  PCPJ 
project) ; 

panel  discussions  and  teach-ins; 

Peoples'  News  Broadcasts  of  the  days' 
events  and  reactions  from  around  the  coun- 
try, and  around  the  world. 

Live  audio  broadcasts  by  phone  over  the 
PA.  system  from: 

The  Vietnamese  In  Paris; 

The  Chinese  and  others  at  the  U.S. 

Entertainment:  music,  theatre. 

Publishing  a  dally  newspaper  or  wall 
p,-)st-er. 

We  will  also  have  to  plan  for  the  providing 
of  services  which  Include: 

Camping  facilities: 

Sa.nitatlon; 

Legal  aid; 

-Medical  aid; 

Food. 

We  might  also  consider  using  our  numbers 
to  do  a  clty-wlde.  door-to-door  canvassing 
campaign  asking  people  personally  to  come 
down  to  Expose  '72  and/or  join  our 
demonstrations. 

The  Expose  Is  seen  as  one  more  tool  In 
being  able  to  organize  nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally, It  Is  one  way  even  more  organi- 
zations, groups,  contltuencies,  and  national- 
ities might  be  persuaded  to  participate  at  the 
Convention  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
moved  there  by  a  Peoples  Platform,  petition 
cpmpalgn,  etc. 

SAN    DIEGO    CONVENTION    COALITION, 
NOVEMBER.    1971 

Pos.^jbZe  pre/ace  ( to  a  pamphlet  in 
preparation) 
We  are  a  coalition  which  has  formed  in 
Sail  Diego  around  the  consensus  that  there 
must  be  coordinated  nonviolent  opposition 
and  coi^frontation  to  the  Republican  Con- 
veation  here  In  August  of  1972.  We  expect 
that  many  actions  will  be  taken  by  groups 
and  Individuals  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  that  it  is  important  for  the  San  Diego 
movement  to  provide  the  context  In  which 
we  believe  this  oppoeition  will  be  most  effec- 
tive a:id  most  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the 
San  Diego  and  Southern  California  move- 
nie:it.  We  welcome  cur  out-of-town  sisters 
and  brothers  who  share  our  objectives  and 
'vlll  come  and  plan  actions  in  San  Diego  with 
regard  for  local  ongoing  activities.  To  pro- 
vide them  an  understanding  of  our  San 
Diego  communities,  essential  to  our  work- 
ing together,  we  have  put  together  this 
pamphlet  as  an  Introduction  and  Invitation 
to  San  Diego. 


To  ensure  the  building  of  a  strong  radical 
movement  that  cannot  be  used  or  absorbed 
by  the  Democratic  Party,  we  in  the  coalition 
have  agreed  to  work  together  according  to 
the  following  principals: 

1. )  We  will  form  the  broadest  possible  coa- 
lition to  nonviolently  and  openly  oppose  and 
confront  the  Republican  Party  leadership. 
Special  effort  will  be  made  to  Include  in  the 
coalition  groups  representing  important  sec- 
tions of  the  community  to  mobilize:  Third 
World  people,  GI's  and  veterans,  working 
people,  the  unemployed,  gay  people,  women, 
students,  and  freaks. 

2.)  In  this  coalition  and  In  all  the  work 
we  do  we  will  reject  and  struggle  against  all 
forms  of  domination  based  on  race  and  sex 
and  class  exploitation.  We  will  try  to  bring 
about  In  ourselves  and  in  our  manner  of 
working  with  one  another  those  human 
changes  which  must  accompany  political  and 
economic  changes  in  order  for  our  revolution 
to  succeed.  We  will  struggle  against  racism 
and  sexism  In  ourselves  as  well  as  In  all 
others  with  whom  we  work,  and  will  seek 
continually  to  Isolate  and  understand  the 
root  causes  of  the  tendencies  in  each  of  us  to 
dominate,  manipulate,  and  control.  Women 
have  been  relegated  to  an  inferior  status  by 
male  Americans  and  are  dominated  by  men 
in  the  home,  in  factories,  and  In  all  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  U.S..  as  well  as  In  the 
movement.  Sexism  is  also  manifested  in  the 
economic  and  extreme  psychological  oppres- 
sion of  gay  people  by  straights.  Third  World 
people  In  the  U.S.  occupy  the  status  of  colo- 
nial subjects.  They  are  subjected  to  condi- 
tions of  poverty,  unemployment  and  domi- 
nation by  whites  both  at  the  Institutional 
and  personal  level  We  understand  that 
racism  and  sexism  are  perpetuated  by  capi- 
talism but  are  not  maintained  solely  by  the 
economic  structure;  we  therefore  must 
struggle  to  understand  the  other  causes  In 
ourselves  and  to  eliminate  them. 

Skills  and  experience  will  be  shared 
broadly  among  members  of  the  coalition  and 
conscious  effort  made  to  provide  opportunity 
for  those  less  experienced  to  grow  stronger 
In  revolutionary  skills,  understanding,  com- 
mitment, and  confidence. 

3.)  Because  much  of  our  strength  will  de- 
pend on  massive  numbers  of  people  coming 
to  the  city,  we  will  make  contact  and  work 
with  groups  and  Individuals  throughout  the 
U.S.,  especially  In  the  western  region. 

4.)  The  members  of  the  coalition  agree 
to  discuss  and  resolve  disagreements  Inter- 
nally. No  group  or  individual  in  the  coali- 
tion Is  bound  to  participate  in  demonstra- 
tloiis  or  actions  of  the  whole  coalition,  but 
all  :igree  not  to  publicly  oppose  the  decisions 
of  either  the  coalition  or  any  of  the  member 
groups. 

The  presence  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  In  San  Diego  presents  the  San 
Diego  movement  with  a  unique  opportunity. 
We  can  challenge  the  U.S.  empire  both  In  the 
devastating  air  war  In  Indochina  and  its  In- 
creasingly oppressive  police  and  economic 
policies  at  home. 

In  the  past  decade,  we  have  seen  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  collapse  of  the  U.S.  empire. 
Internationally,  the  people  of  the  Tliird 
World,  as  exemplified  '-y  the  Vietnamese 
people,  are  gaining  the  upper  hand  la  fight- 
ing against  U.S.  control  of  their  lives  and 
resources.  Domestically,  we  have  seen  the 
growth  of  a  revolutionary  movement  and  In- 
creasing dissatisfaction  among  the  people 
of  the  U.S.  1972  marks  a  crucial  election 
year. 

Nixon  believes  that  San  Diego  will  be  a 
conservative  sanctuary  for  himself  and  his 
republican  colleagues.  Ke  thinks  that  the 
GOP  can  convene  here  In  relative  tranquility. 
Here  they  will  pat  each  other  on  the  back  of 
escalating  the  war  while  .>temlng  to  end  it, 
for  bringing  about  a  police  state  under  the 
popular  banner  of  law  ar  d  order,  and  main- 
taining    an     irrational     and     Increasingly 


troubled  economy  by  stimulating  corporate 
profits  and  control  while  cutting  real  wages 
and  opportunity. 

San  Diego  is  one  of  the  miiiiary's  maj^r 
homes.  It  is  the  chief  cmbarcation  p-Mnt  for 
nava;  vessels  Including  the  giant  attack  air- 
craft carriers  that  will  continue  to  rain 
destruction  from  the  skies  on  Uie  people  of 
Indochina  long  after  the  asi  gn.und  tr.xjps 
htve  left.  Its  laboratorlee  perform  research 
and  development  for  the  electronic  battle- 
field. And  San  Diego  County  has  one  of  the 
largest  concentrations  of  Marine  and  Naval 
forces  In  the  country. 

We  can.  however,  turn  Nixon's  apparent 
strengths  Into  weaknesses  Despite  lt.s  con- 
servative tradition.^  .San  Jief-o  now  has  a 
growing  political  consciousness  among  work- 
ing people  and  unemployed,  a  growing  move- 
ment among  women,  a  large  dissatisfied 
youth  community,  and  increasingly  politi- 
cized native  American,  Black,  Chlcano  and 
Asian  communilles  (Third  World).  People  in 
the  city  are  facing  new  and  severe  problems 
of  unemployment,  frozen  wages,  Inflation 
police  harassment,  deteriorating  environ- 
ment and  unrestricted  growth,  racist  and  un- 
responsive Institutions,  and  a  evstematic  de- 
struction of  their  cultural  tradi'tloius.  We  can 
unite  with  these  groups  to  find  solutions  to 
these  problems  which  those  in  power  will 
not  provide.  We  can  turn  the  mUitary  appara- 
tus into  a  Trojan  horse  bv  coi:so:idating  the 
massive  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  among 
the  armed  forces.  We  can  mobilize  the 
largest  and  most  diverse  array  of  people  from 
throughout  the  U.S.,  ever  tc  protest  the 
convention  of  their  rulers,  making  a  mockery 
of  the  so-called  "representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple"—all  this  while  national  and  Interna- 
tional attention  I3  focused  on  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  Convention. 

Our  political  objectives  in  confronting  the 
Convention  are; 

1.)  To  make  It  clear  that  we  want  an  im- 
mediate end  to  ai:  aspects  of  the  war  In 
Indochina  and  that,  If  this  urgent  desire  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.  Is 
not  met,  the  eiected  government  will  have  no 
legitimacy  and  stand  no  chance  of  beinc  re- 
elected, 

a)  We  will  demand  the  US,  government 
accept  the  7-polnt  peace  plan  of  the  P.R.C, 

b)  Wc  are  committed  to  exposing  and 
stopping  the  escalating  technological  .  air 
war  in  Southeast  .\sla, 

2,)  To  expose  and  strugg'.e  againet  the  move 
tow.ards  a  domestic  police  state  and  the  in- 
creasing repression  and  control  over  our  lives 
This  control  is  exemplified  bv  such  things  as" 
the  use  of  grand  juries,  the  murder  of  Oeorpe 
Jackson  and  the  slaughter  at  Attica,  the 
cutbacks  In  Welfare  and  the  wage  controls, 
we  will  fiercely  oppose  the  re-election  cf  any 
President  who  continues  repressive  police  and 
economic  policies. 

3)  To  mobilize  a  ma8.?lve  arrav  of  Ameri- 
cans united  in  their  opposition  to'the  war  and 
their  determination  to  take  control  of  their 
lives, 

4)  To  expose  the  true  interests  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Republican  Party,  and  thereby 
strip  them  of  their  legitimacy  as  leaders 

5.)  To  accelerate  the  growth  of  a  local 
movement  in  San  Diego  and  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  national  niovemen* 

0.)  To  give  encouragement  to  revolutionary 
movements  of  oppressed  people  in  other 
countries  by  demonstrating  oir  solidarity 
with  them  and  by  showing  the  growing 
strength  of  our  movement  in  the  US  We 
have  been  Inspired  by  the  persistent  s'rug- 
g!e  of  the  Vietnamese  people  against  US. 
domination,  and  are  Interpretatlonalists 

7)  To  figh<l"!>^  defeatism  and  se:,.,e  of 
powerlessuess  of  the  people  in  the  U,S.  The 
movement  we  are  building  in  San  Dlcgo  must 
demonstrate  the  power  people  can  have 
through  organized  united  action,  and  serve 
to  Inspire  people  throughout  the  U.S.  to  take 
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1  iltlatlve  In  fighting  for  control  of  their  own 
1  ves.  We  do  not  want  to  be  just  another  antl- 
\  'ar  eroup  but  wish  to  help  construct  a  Ufe- 
sustalnlng  revolutionary  movement." 

(Prom  the  Dally  World.  Feb   19,  1972) 
liR    Sidney  Peck's  St.^tkment:   U.S.  Delega- 
tion Represents  Majority  Opposed  to  the 
Wss. 

Versailles,  February  12. — Dr.  Sidney  Peck. 
a  delet;ate  of  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice  and  a  leader  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
t  on  to  the  World  Assembly  for  Peace  and  In- 
dependence of  the  Peoples  of  Indochina  here, 
t  )ld  the  1.211  delegates  of  84  nations  today 
t  lat  "the  delegation  f ri.  m  the  United  States 
r  (presents  the  broadest  ar.d  most  diversified 
dslegation  ever  to  participate  m  an  Interna- 
t  onal  conference  on  the  Indochina  question.  ' 
"And  this  is  because  we  represent  a  major- 
li  y  movement  against  the  war  that  is  com- 
pased  of  every  major  stratum  of  our  people," 
I  r.  Peck  continued,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
1  )0-member  U.S.  delegation. 

Excerpts  from  his  address  to  the  Assembly 
fiUow; 

"Where  did  this  majority  movement  In  the 
L  -S.  come  from.  It  was  not  all  chat  long  ago 
ti  lat  the  American  people  were  immobilized 
They  were  viewed  as  a  silent  generation  m 
tl  le  mld-fiftles. 

A   NEW   AWAKENING 

"But  in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights,  free 
s]ieech,  academic  freedom,  there  emerged  In 
the  sixties  the  beginnings  of  a  new  awaken- 
li  g  of  the  American  people.  And  while  our 
eye.->  were  partially  opened  In  the  efforts  to 
b  eak  doun  the  walls  of  segregation  and  re- 
slore  the  right  to  dissent.  It  was  our  growing 
n  iderstandlng  about  the  war  which  brought 
u  i  fully  awake 

"The  courageous  struggle  of  resistance 
w  iged  by  the  people  of  Indochina  contributed 
Ir  imeasurably  to  this  process  of  awakening 
A  process  that  had  already  been  aided  by  the 
struggle  for  black  liberation  at  home,  by  the 
struggle  of  the  Chlncao  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
p 'oples,  by  the  struggle  of  the  Indian  peoples 

the  U.S.  And  so  the  yovith  were  awakened, 
was  the  movement  among  women — a 
nrjovement  that  has  finally  emerged  from  Its 
sl.imber.  And  to  this  one  must  also  add  the 
ai.akened  consciousness  of  a  new  veterans' 
and  active-duty  GI  movement. 

"We  believe  our  majority  movement  ex- 
pi  e>ses  a  strong  potential  to  translate  Its 
gieac  numbers  and  growing  political  aware- 
niss  into  real  success  In  changing  p>ollcy. 

POOR  CARRY   THE   BURDEN 

"Why?  Because  the  people  in  the  U  S.  who  • 
sv  ffer  the  most  and  carry  the  burden  of  the 
w  ir  are  the  poor — the  poor  who  are  still  able 
tc   Hnd  employment — and  those  without  Jobs 
a:  id  Income. 

"Increasingly  the  working  people  In  the 
U  S.  have  become  aware  that  it  was  first  o:  all 
tl  elr  sons  and  brothers  and  husbands  who 
w?re  taken  to  the  slaughter  In  Vietnam,  and 
tl  ey  were  aroused  to  oppose  the  war.  Now 
tl  ere  Is  a  new  understanding  that  the  very 
standard  of  living  of  the  working  poor,  the 
al  illlty  to  have  enough  money  for  food  on  the 
li  ble,  for  meat,  and  clothes  for  the  children 
Is  being  crushed  by  the  Inflation  of  continued 
n  Uitary  spending. 

"There  Is  welfare  money  for  Lockheed  air- 
craft but  not  for  hungry  poor.  If  they  do 
not  have  a  Job,  they  must  sufTer  the  Indlg- 
u  ties  of  poverty.  If  they  are  working  their 
.viges  are  frozen— while  prices  and  profits 
cc  ntinue  to  rise.  And  so.  the  working  poor. 
tl  e  labor  movement,  the  rank  and  file  of 
tride  unions  are  beginning  to  awake  as  a 
ni  w  giant  of  political  opposition. 

A  FCOPLK'a  MOVEMENT 

"The  potential  of  our  movement  wUl  be 
fully  realized  when  our  struggle  around  these 
Isiues  of  the  war.  Inflation,  unemployment. 
rs  cism,  poverty,  repression  and  sexism  .  .  . 


day  In  and  day  out.  .  .  results  In  the  grow- 
ing organic  unity  of  the  American  pveople 
Joined  in  their  opposition  and  resistance  to 
those  who  rule  our  land. 

"Then  we  will  truly  have  a  peoples  move- 
ment in  the  U.S.  worthy  of  Its  political  po- 
tential. 

"Dear  Friends. 

"The  movement  against  the  war  In  the  U.S. 
i.eeds  your  help  in  the  strugt;le  to  end  the 
Indochina  war.  We  .=  lncerely  hripe  that  this 
Assemblv  will  not  only  engage  in  an  exchange 
of  views  and  resolutions— but  that  we  must 
also  decide  to  plan  for  coordinated  Inter- 
nationa! action  We  hope  this  will  not  be  a 
perfunctory  program  of  action  Rather,  we 
look  forward  to  ii  decision  of  this  Assembly 
that  will  establish  some  means  by  which  to 
implement — by  which  ui  make  .sure,  that  ac- 
tions on  a  world  scale  In  solidarity  with  the 
cause  for  the  peace  and  independence  of  the 
Indochinese  does  take  place. 

WE   SHALL    WIN 

'For  our  part,  we  can  consider  the  year 
1972  as  a  year  of  sus'amed  struggle  to  end 
the  war.  We  have  projected  a  whole  series 
of  actions  in  which  we  shall  press  the  major 
issues  of  the  war  and  its  effect  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  election  year.  But  we  are 
also  suggesting  that  Internationally  we  con- 
sider the  period  from  April  1  through  May 
15.  as  a  time  of  Joint  struggle  around  the 
v.-orld   on    the   Indochina   question     .   .    . 

"We  shall  win.  with  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  all  that  you  represent  here  today.  And 
in  our  mutual  victory,  true  love  and  friend- 
ship between  the  peoples  in  Indochina  and 
the  United  States  will  finally  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  itself  in  the  mutual 
respect  for  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-de- 
termination without  fear  of  foreign  Inter- 
vention and  aggression." 


(From  the  Daily  World.  Feb.  19.  1972 1 
Al    Hubbard's    Statement:     "Nixon    Is 
Escalating    War" 

Versailles.  February  12 — Al  Hubbard,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War  and  a  member  of  the  150-member 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  .Assembly  for 
Peace  and  Independence  of  the  Peoples  of 
Indochina,  told  the  giant  rally  here  today 
that  the  Nixon  government  is  escalating  the 
aggression  in  Indochina  instead  of  "winding 
it  down  " 

He  said  he  was  convinced  "that  a  new 
escalation  of  the  third  Indochina  war  Is  im- 
minent. Because  the  Nixon  administration 
remains  fully  committed  to  the  20-year  goal 
of  American  leaders;  specifically  the  keeping 
of  American-controlled  puppet  regimes  in 
power  m  Indochina." 

Hubbard  said  although  the  goals  have  not 
changed  the  tactics  have.  .And  he  described 
in  detail  the  "automated  war"  now  being 
waged  against  the  Indochina  peoples.  Ex- 
cerpts from  his  statement  follow: 

"Nixon  In  his  typical  racist  manner  er- 
roneously believes  that  '.lis  use  of  technology 
to  remove  Its  human  elements  and  his  philos- 
ophy of  'machines  killing  gooks"  wUl  suc- 
ceed In  diverting  the  attention  of  the  .Amer- 
ican people  from  the  fact  that  the  war  Is  not 
winding  down  for  the  100,000  political 
prisoners  sweltering  In  Saigon's  Inhuman 
jails,  people  whose  only  crime  Is  to  wish  to 
live  under  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. 

"The  war  Is  not  winding  down  for  an  offi- 
cially reported  10,000.000  refugees  In  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  who  are  right  now 
landless  and  homeless.  People  whose  only 
wish  Is  to  return  to  their  villages  of  birth. 

"The  war  is  not  winding  down  for  millions 
of  peasants  living  in  American  controlled 
zones  under  the  brutal  Thleu-Phouma-Lon 
Nol  regimes  who  are  plundering  their  coun- 
tries resources. 

"The  war  Is  not  winding  down  for  the 
400.000  young  women  who  have  been  forced 
to  become  bar  girls  and  prostitutes. 


".And  above  all  the  war  Is  not  winding  down 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
are  right  now  living  underground  In  caves 
and  holes  forced  to  make  the  most  extreme 
sacrifices  in  order  to  see  their  countries  free. 

"And  Indeed  far  from  winding  down,  the 
war  even  at  this  very  moment  Is  undergoing 
the  most  serious  of  escalations. 

BOMBING     ESCALATION 

"Forty  new  B-52s  are  right  now  being  sent 
from  Texas  to  bring  even  greater  destruction 
and  death  to  Indochina. 

"A  third  aircraft  carrier,  the  Constellation. 
has  moved  into  position  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
and  there  are  reports  that  a  fourth,  the  Kitty 
Hawk,  will  soon  Join  them. 

"The  barbaric  technology  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  Is  being  improved  dally  In  Its  at- 
tempt to  kill  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
people  as  we  have  seen  In  the  unprecedented 
savage  use  of  B-52s  to  drop  anti-personnel 
pellet  bombs. 

"The  crisis  In  Indochina  keeps  bringing 
with  it  an  ever  deepening  crisis  in  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.   14.   1972) 

Peace   Group  Backs  Plan  of  ViErcoNc 

The  three-day  international  anti-war  as- 
sembly in  Versailles  ended  yesterday  with 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Viet  Cong 
plan  for  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Paris  World  Assembly  for  Peace  and 
Independence  of  Indochinese  Peoples  termed 
President  Nixon's  eight-point  peace  plan 
"hypocritical  and  fallacious"  and  backed  the 
American  delegation's  plans  for  a  series  of 
antiwar  and  antlNlxon  demonstrations  In  the 
United  States  through  mid-May. 

The  U.S.  delegation  had  sweUed  to  147  per- 
sons by  the  end  of  the  assembly  and  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  French  contin- 
gent was  the  largest  at  the  gathering.  In  all, 
800  delegates  from  80  countries  attended. 

Afterward,  a  line  of  delegates  six  blocks 
long  marched  in  Parts  In  a  chill  rain  behind 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  flags  and 
French  Communist  party  banners.  The 
marchers  chanted  "Nixon— Fascist,  Murder- 
er," and  "U.S.  Oo  Home." 

The  main  theme  of  the  assembly  was  that 
U.S.  Ambassador  William  J.  Porter,  head  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  Vietnam 
peace  talks,  was  an  "unstatesmanllke  tool" 
of  President  Nixon  and  should  resign,  and 
that  Nixon  presented  his  peace  plan  onlv  to 
cover  a  new  escalation  of  the  war. 

Porter  called  the  assembly  a  "horde  of 
Communist-controlled  agitators"  and  said 
becaus#»  of  the  atmosphere  created  by  the 
gathering  he  had  postponed  Indefinitely  the 
next  session  of  the  peace  talks,  which  had 
been  set  for  Thursday. 

The  Viet  Cong  peace  plan  calls  for  the  Im- 
mediate resignation  of  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  and  formation 
of  a  coalition  government  Including  the  Viet 
Cong  to  elect  a  constitutional  convention. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  14.   1972) 

Paris  Antiwar  Assembly  Blasts  United 

States.  Backs  Hanoi 

(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Versailles.  France,  February  13. — More 
than  1,200  delegates  to  one  of  the  biggest 
International  antiwar  rallies  since  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  began  unanimously  adopted  res- 
olutions today  condemning  the  United 
States  and  backing  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  conditions  for  restoring  peace. 

This  predictable  outcome  was  greeted  by 
a  standing  ovation  at  the  final  session  of 
the  three-day  "Parts  World  Assembly  for  the 
Peace  and  Independence  of  the  Indochinese 
Peoples." 

Less  predictable  was  the  resumption  date 
of  the  Parts  peace  talks  which  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  in  effect  unilater- 
ally suspended  Thursday  In  protest  over  "In- 
tolerable" pressures  on  the  stalemated  nego- 


tiations allegedly  caused   by   the   Versailles 
assembly. 

Ambaesador  William  J.  Porter,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  peace  talks,  told  the  Com- 
munist negotiations  then  that  a  new  meeting 
date  could  not  be  fixed  "until  ■we  can  assess 
the  atmosphere  resulting  from  your  behavior 
and  that  of  the  claque  -which  will  be  per- 
forming In  Versailles." 

CHINA  VISIT 

It  was  believed  that  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  would  not  agree  to  any  new- 
formal  peace  talk  session  before  President 
Nixon  completes  his  visit  to  Peking  on  Feb. 
28.  There  were  also  indications  that  present 
administration  policy  favors  holding  the 
talks  less  frequently  than  once  a  week  In 
the  future. 

Rounding  out  the  three  days  of  talk  at 
Versailles  was  an  orderly  parade  In  Paris. 
Members  of  the  147-person  U.S.  delegation 
braved  a  steady  rain  to  Join  the  six-block- 
long  line  of  marchers  who  carried  antl- 
Amertcan  banners,  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese flags  and  chanted  "Nixon — Fascist 
assassin"  and  "U.S.  Go  Home." 

Running  throughout  the  proceedings  were 
two  themes:  Nixon  suspended  the  Paris 
peace  talks  to  hide  a  new  escalation  In  the 
war;  and  Porter  was  guilty  of  unstatesman- 
llke behavior  in  labelling  delegates  a  "horde 
of   Communist-controlled    agitators." 

Speaking  briefly  at  a  press  conference  with 
other  American  delegates,  actress  Jane  Fonda 
reiterated  an  earlier  call  for  Porter's  resigna- 
tion. Miss  Fonda  said  the  veteran  diplomat 
"is  not  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple" and  charged  that  the  United  States  was 
"not  seriously  negotiating"  at  the  Paris 
talks. 

The  Versailles  resolutions  brushed  aside 
President  Nixon's  recent  eight-point  peace 
plan  as  "hypocritical  and  fallacious." 

The  resolutions  reiterated  almost  word- 
for-word  the  demands  contained  in  the  Viet- 
cong seven-point  proposal  last  July  and 
"elaborated"  on  Feb.  2  following  Mr.  Nixon's 
revelations  of  secret  talks  with   Hanoi. 

Other  paragraphs  dealt  -with  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  "The  assembly  demanded  "that  the 
U  S.  government  oease  all  support  to  the  gov- 
ernments It  has  established  and  which  are 
manipulated  Instruments  of  war  and  neo- 
colonialism and  let  the  peoples  of  Indochina 
decide  freely  of  their  destiny  without  any 
foreign  Interference." 

information  campaign 

Other  aspects  of  the  adopted  program 
called  for  action  committees  to  maintain  an 
International  information  campaign  to 
coincide  with  activities  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment and  the  presidential  election  campaign 
in  the  United  States. 

The  assembly  also  endorsed  international 
support  for  a  series  of  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions planned  in  the  United  States  between 
April  1  and  May  15,  Including  actions  calling 
for  resistance  to  tax  payments  earmarked 
for  the  war,  acts  of  disobedience  agaiiLst  fed- 
eral buildings  and  companies  with  defense 
contracts. 

"It  Is  essential  that  this  American  cam- 
paign be  coordinated."  the  documents  noted, 
"with  the  entire  International  antiwar  move- 
ment so  that  the  full  weight  of  international 
outrage  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  Nixon  and 
his  policies." 

As  in  p>ast  such  conferences,  no  Chinese 
delegates,  diplomats  or  observers  were  at  the 
assembly  attended  by  delegates  from  84 
countries. 


DISASTER  ON  BUFFALO  CREEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
H.AGAN ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Heckler  >  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
sun  came  out  on  Buffalo  Creek  Hollow 
Saturday.  I  sa-w  what  were  once  small, 
modest  patches  of  greenery  in  people's 
yards  now  covered  with  over  a  foot  of 
sludge  and  slime,  and  baking  to  con- 
crete hardness  while  groups  of  coal 
miners  and  their  families  tried  to  poke 
through  their  destroyed  or  damaged 
homes.  There  are  116  identified  dead, 
and  over  50  still  missing  in  West  Vir- 
ginia's worst  of  a  long  line  of  disasters 
directly  related  to  the  most  hazardous 
occupation  in  this  Nation— the  mining 
of  coal. 

Various  congressional  committees  are 
now  starting  to  bestir  themselves.  Some 
of  them  are  now  in  West  Virginia,  and 
others  start  hearings  this  week.  But  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  apparently  has  its  law- 
yers working  overtime  to  try  and  dis- 
cover how  they  can  avoid,  evade,  or  es- 
cape any  responsibility  for  action  to  pre- 
vent disasters  such  as  occorred  on  Buf- 
falo Creek  on  February  26. 

On  February  28,  the  first  day  Congress 
was  in  session  after  that  giant  greasy 
fist  smashed  into  my  people,  I  took  the 
floor  to  denounce  the  manner  in  which 
Federal  and  State  officials  have  handled 
the  coal  industry  with  kid  gloves,  and 
allowed  that  industry  to  get  away  with 
close  to  murder,  whether  it  concerns 
mine  safety,  or  strip  mining,  or  slag  piles. 
At  page  5716  of  the  Record,  I  put  in 
the  text  of  an  urgent  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Elburt  F.  Osborn.  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  asking  for  an 
immediate  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  specific  regulations  of  the 
Bureau  promulgated  on  May  22.  1971, 
have  been  violated.  These  regulations 
provide: 

If  failure  of  a  water  or  silt  retaining  dam 
will  create  a  hazard.  It  should  be  of  sub- 
stantial construction  and  shall  be  Inspected 
at  least  once  each  week. 

I  also  asked  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  provide  me  a  list  of  all  other 
coal  mines  in  West  Virginia  which  have 
a  dam  of  this  ty-pe  and  whether  the  op- 
erator is  in  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tion. 

NO  ANSWER  FROM  BUREAU  OF  MI.NES 

I  have  received  neither  an  answer  nor 
even  the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledgment 
of  this  telegram.  On  February  29  and 
again  on  March  6  I  implored  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  get  me  an  an- 
swer, but  still  nothing  but  dead  silence 
from  both  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  people  who  produce 
coal,  every  ton  of  which  is  marked  with 
blood  and  profits,  are  not  going  to  sit  still 
any  longer  while  a  production-minded 
Bureau  of  Mines  exhibits  contempt  of 
Congress,  contempt  for  coal  miners,  and 
contempt  for  the  nearly  200  men.  women, 
and  children  who  needlessly  died  in  Buf- 
falo Creek  Valley. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  made 
a  press  statement  on  February  29.  con- 
tending they  had  no  "legislative  authori- 
ity"  to  act.  I  have  pointed  out  to  them 
the  clear  legislative  authority  they 
possess. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  West  Virginia 
are  simply  not  going  to  mine  coal  unless 


our  people  are  protected,  and  until  the 
agencies  of  Government  prove  by  their 
actions  that  they  are  determined  that  a 
human  life  is  more  imjwrtant  than  a  ton 
of  coal. 

I  am  appending  to  my  remarks  the 
texts  of  the  various  letters  and  telegrams 
I  have  sent,  statements  I  have  made,  and 
some  of  the  public  comments  of  the  De- 
partment ol  the  Interior  on  Uiis  disa!>ier: 

February  28,   1972 
Dr.  Elbttrt  F.  Osborn. 

Director,   Bureau    of    Mines.    Department   of 
Die  Interior,  Waslnngton.  D  C.- 
Bureau  regulations   of   May   22,    1971,   for 
surface  areas  of  underground  coal  mines  pro- 
vide in  Sec.  77.216(  Al  : 

"If  failure  of  a  water  or  silt  retaining  dam 
will  create  a  ha7ard,  it  shouJd  be  of  substan- 
tial construction  and  shall  be  inspected  at 
least  once  each  week."  by  the  operator. 

Urge  you  take  steps  to  initiate  an  investi- 
gation under  section  103  of  the  Fed.  Coal 
Mine  &  Safey  Act.  including  a  public  hear- 
ing to  determine  whether  the  dam  was  of 
"substantial  construction",  whether  It  was 
Inspected  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  whether  the 
operator  violated  the  law. 

Urge  you  seek  the  help  of  the  geological 
survey  and  the  Corps  of  Engrs.  in  the  in- 
vestigation. 

Please  provide  to  me  a  list  of  all  other 
coal  mines  in  W.  Va.  which  have  a  dam  of 
this  type  and  indicate  to  me  whether  the 
operator  of  such  mines  is  m  compliance  with 
this  section  of  the  regulation. 

Congressman   Ken  Hechler. 

The  Loraoo  Disaster 
(By  Representative  Ken  Hechler   Feb   28, 

1972) 
Washington  —I  have  today  asked  the  Chief 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  ccnduct  a 
thorough  inquiry  Into  the  Lorado  disaster 
which  will  cover  the  following  points,  among 
other  Items : 

(1)  What  form  of  inspections  were  con- 
ducted of  the  slag  pile  to  guarantee  the  safe- 
ty of  re.sidents  In  the  valley  below' 

(2  I  What  form  of  warning  system  was  es- 
tablished'' 

(3 1  Wh.it  niea^tire;^  must  be  taken  with 
respect  to  other  slag  piles,  settling  ponds, 
and  other  coal  refuse  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people  In  other  areas? 

It  is  outrageous  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  other  Federal  and  state  agencies  have 
failed  to  demonstrate  sufficient  concern  for 
the  protection  of  the  safety  of  the  people  who 
wcrk  in  the  mines  and  live  m  mining  com- 
mumtles.  I  have  been  fighting  with  strip 
miners  for  several  years  in  the  Buffalo  Creek 
Valley,  attempting  to  stop  them  from  allow- 
ing mud  and  sludge  to  slide  down  onto  j->eo- 
ple's  lawns  and  into  their  driveways.  In  one 
case,  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  after 
officiRls  visited  the  site  of  a  slag  heap  at 
Procter  Hollow  near  .Amherstdale,  agreed  to 
purchase  some  of  the  houtes  in  the  immedi- 
ate path  of  some  mud  slides  The  houses  were 
subsequently  condemned  A.'  I  looked  through 
the  Buffalo  Creek  Valley  yesterday  It  struck 
me  .Hgaln  that  the  entire  valley"  is  honey- 
combed witli  strip  mines  and  the  wastes  from 
deep  mlne^.  so  that  the  soil  ran  no  longer 
hold  the  water  The  pe<^ple  are  the  prisoners 
of  'he  coal  industry  It  Is  significant  that  the 
only  building  left  Int.ict  in  one  Buffalo  Creek 
comn-iunlty  was  the  company  store. 

For  too  long  the  coal  Industry  has  pol- 
luted the  air.  water  and  politics  of  West 
Virginia  Federal  and  state  officials  have  han- 
dled the  coal  industry  with  kid  glove,s.  and 
allowed  the  Industry  to  get  away  with  mur- 
der, whether  it  concerns  mine  safety,  or  strip 
mining  or  slag  piles  Whenever  anybody 
points  out  the  evils  of  strip  mining  or  the 
threats  to  human  safety  caused  by  ancient 
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:oal  company  practices,  thos*  FederaJ  and 
itate  officials  responsible  for  protecting  ihe 
3Ubllc  will  scream:  "Energy  crisis!"  or  "We 
leed  the  Jobs!" 

West  Virginia  has  had  more  than  Its  sh.ire 
>f  disasters  of  this  nature.  There  are  always 
hose  who  apologize  for  the  reckless,  care- 
ess  practices  of  the  coal  companies,  as  they 
Ud  after  the  Farmlngton  disaster  which 
:ll!ed  78  coal  miners  oi  November  20,  1968, 
Today,  there  itre  some  people  who  write  off 
■he  Lorado  disaster  as  an  .tct  of  God  which 

'■Aii  always  occur  anywl.ere.  I  say  that  the 
jorado  disaster  should  have  been  prevented. 
Jnless  Federal  and  state  agencies  and  elected 
>ubllc  officials  change  their  attitude  toward 
he  coal  Industry,  there  will  be  more  Farm- 

:ngtons  and  Loradns.  It's  nigh  time  that  we 
itart  putting  the  value  of  a  human  life  above 

loai  company  profits.  It's  high  ume  that 
!ver.'  Federal  and  state  agency  place  a  higher 

;)rlorlty  on  protection  than  production. 

Washington,  DC  —Rep  Ken  Hechler,  D- 
^.  Va ,  has  called  on  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
idlnes  to  Join  the  U.S  Army  Corps  of  Engl- 
leers  In  Investigating  the  ccal  mine  slag  heap 
llsaster  which  wiped  out  the  town  of  Lorado 
ind  other  West  Virginia  coal  mining  com- 
:  nunr.les 

Con^essman  Hechler  pointed  cut  that  a 
14ay  22.  1971.  regulation  of  the  Bureau  of 
\  dines  provides: 

"If  failure  of  a  water  or  silt  retaining  dam 
Fill  create  a  hazard,  It  should  be  of  substan- 
11a;  construction   and  shall  be  Inspected  at 
least  once  a  week  by  the  op>erator." 

In  a  te'.egr.am  to  Director  Elburt  F.  Oeborn 
<if  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Congressman 
Hechler  urged  .in  investigation  and  publlc 
liearu.t:  to  determine  whether  the  dam  was 
I  if  "substantial  construction",  whether  It  was 
Inspected  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  whether  the 
ilttston  Company,  the  operator,  violated  the 
i  a-.v. 

The  West  Virginia  Cougres'=;man  also  asked 
Ihe  mines  director  to  provide  a  list  of  all 
(ther  conl  mines  in  V.est  Virginia  having 
(lams  of  thii  type  and  indicate  whether  the 
<ipenitor  is  in  C':mp'.iance 

"A  Federal  report  published  last  year 
ihowed  there  are  132  ccal  refuse  piles  burn- 
i  Qg  in  West  Virginia,  creating  a  hazard  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  and  ar.other 
I'ederal  report  Indicated  there  are  38  slag 
heaps  in  Southern  West  Virginia  which  p^se 
I  potential  threat  to  the  people,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  strip  miners  who  destroy  our 
laountalns,  valleys  and  beautiful  scenerv," 
('ongressman  Hechler  said,  addii-.g: 

"West  Virginia  is  a  dumping  ground  for 
( orporatlons  more  Interested  In  profits  and 
J  reduction  than  in  the  people  and  the  land. 
]  t  is  high  time  that  Federal  and  state  .S^.cla's 
stop  treating  the  coa!  Industry  with  kid 
(  loves,  whether  it  pertains  to  mine  safety. 
i  trip  mining  or  slag  piles. 

'  The  value  of  a  human  life  is  more  precious 
than  a  ton  of  coal." 

Interior  Department  Sends  Help  to  West 
Virginia  in  Coal  Ref'-se  Pile  Disaster 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B  Mor- 
ton  has  sent  scientific  and  technlca;  teams 
c  f  the  Interior  Department  to  assist  the  State 
cf  West  Virginia  in  determining  th?  cause  of 
the  February  26  Buffalo  Creek  disaster  and 
to  avert  similar  coal  bank  failures  in  the  area 

Help  was  sent  following  a  discussion  be- 
tseen  the  offices  of  Secretary  Morton  and 
\Tesi  Virginia  Governor  Arch' A.  Moore,  Jr 
'."he  Governor's  office  expressed  gratitude  frr 
1  he  Secretary's  offer  of  technical  help,  partic- 
1  larly  in  the  area  of  hydrology. 

Action  by  Interior  In  the  wake  of  the 
\  rashout  of  the  Saunders  bank  on  Buffalo 
(reek  which  left  at  least  70  persons  dead, 
r  lore  than  300  missing  and  another  4,000 
1  omeless  included: 

1.  More  than  100  ooal  mine  safety  Inspec- 
tsrs  have  begun  to  examine  coal  refuse 
I  anks  throughout  the  Appalachian  region. 


concentrating  on  arenas  where  heavy  rains 
have  fallen  in  recent  weeks, 

2.  Nine  scientific  and  technical  men  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey are  analyzing  the  remains  of  the  coal 
bank  at  Buffalo  Creek,  as  well  as  rainfall  and 
other  water  factors  which  led  to  the  disaster 
on  February  26. 

Secretary  Morton  noted  that  while  the 
Interior  Department  ctirrently  lacks  legis- 
lative authority  to  order  the  elimination  of 
dangers  to  public  health  and  safety  result- 
ing from  coal  refuse  piles,  his  department 
Is  seeking  such  authority  under  provisions 
of  the  Mined  Area  Protection  Bill  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  last  year  and  currently 
before  Congress. 


PEBaLARY  29,  1972. 
Hon.  RocEBS  C,  B.  MOBTON, 
Secretary  of  Interior.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington,  DC. 

Dept.  of  Interior  press  release  issued  Feb. 
29  on  W.  Va.  disaster  states  that  the  bureau 
lacks  "legislative  authority"  to  order  elimi- 
nation of  dangers  to  health  and  safety  re- 
sulting from  coal  "refuse"  piles. 

The  press  release  errs,  since  the  bureau's 
regulations  of  May  22,  '71  (sec.  77,215 (e)  ) 
provide  that  "refuse  piles  shall  not  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  Impede  drainage  or  impound 
water."  The  slag  heap  at  the  Pittston  Coa! 
Mine  not  only  Impeded  drainage  but  al.-^o  Im- 
pounded water  Since  the  bureau  apparently 
did  not  require  elimination  of  this  so-called 
refuse  pile  during  its  inspections,  one  can 
only  conclude  that  the  structure  at  the  Pitt- 
ston Coal  Mine  was  a  "retaining  dam"  and 
subject  to  sec.  77,216(a)  of  the  May  22  reg- 
ulation. In  telegram  Feb.  28  to  Dir.  of  Bureau 
of  Mines,  I  urged  that  the  bureau  conduct  an 
investigation  and  public  hearing,  and  I  re- 
new this  request. 

Congressman  Ken  Hechler. 

I  Washington,  D.C, 

March  6. 1972. 

Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Chairman.  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  la  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  today  sent  to  Secretary  Morton 
concerning  the  recent  coal  mine  disaster  at 
Lorado.  West  Virginia,  and  a  copy  of  the  In- 
terior Departments  press  release  of  Februfuy 

Inc.-edibly.  the  release  states  that  the  De- 
pa:-taient  lacks  authority  "to  order  the  ellmi- 
uation  of  dangers  to  public  health  and 
safety"  resulting  from  accidents  occurring  on 
ccal  property.  My  letter  disputes  that  state- 
ineut, 

Ynir  Committee,  however,  has  an  excellent 

opportunity    to    remove    even    the    slightest 
doubt  about  this. 

The  pending  black  lung  legislation  which 
pa,5s«1  the  H:,U3e  amends  the  1969  law.  It 
wD-.::d  be  a  simple  inatter  to  add  to  that  leg- 
l.slation  m  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 2!g)  of  the  1969  law  which  would  clearly 
state  that  the  Act  Is  designed  to  protect: 
miners  working  on  the  mine  property,  other 
per.srns  0:1  the  property  (I  note  that  "the  !aw 
new  has  se\e.-al  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
tect even  unauthorized  persons  who  wander 
en  the  property),  and  the  public  in  jjeneral 
from  accidents  that  originate  on  the  prop- 
er-v 

I  urge  that  vou  do  so.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  House  would  readily  agree  to  such  an 
amendment.  If  as  had  ever  dreamed,  in  1969. 
that  Interior  would  cncoct  .such  a  cramped 
reading  of  the  law.  we  would  have  included 
such  a  provision  in  the  legislation  then. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechler. 


W.\oHiNGTON,— Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D-W. 
Va  )  has  asked  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  to  probe  "the  consistent 
refusal  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  enforce 
the    law    and    take   somp    responsibility    for 

I 


protecting   the   people   against   unsafe   slag 
piles." 

Congressman  Hechler,  a  long-time  critic 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  what  he  terms 
"failure  to  enforce  the  1969  mine  safety  law", 
characterized  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Bureau  toward  the  Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va., 
disaster  as  "timid  and  spineless."  Immedi- 
ately following  the  February  26  flood.  Rep. 
Hechler  sent  telegrams  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  calling  attention  to  May  2,  1971  Bu- 
reau regulations  which  stated:  "Refuse  piles 
shall  not  be  constructed  so  as  to  Impede 
drainage  or  Impound  water",  and  "If  failure 
of  a  water  or  silt  retaining  dam  will  create 
a  hazard,  It  shall  be  of  substantial  con- 
struction and  shall  be  Inspected  at  least 
once  each  week." 

The  West  Virginia  Congressman  has  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  hold  an  Investiga- 
tion and  public  hearing  to  determine  whether 
the  slag  pile  dam  was  of  "substantial  con- 
struction", whether  it  was  Inspected  on  a 
weekly  basis,  and  whether  the  Pittston  Com- 
pany (the  operator)  violated  the  law.  He 
also  asked  the  mines  director  to  provide  a 
list  of  all  other  coal  mines  In  West  Virginia 
having  dams  of  this  type  and  Indicate 
whether  the  operator  Is  in  compliance. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Is  outrageously  callous,  and  typical 
of  their  narrow  and  tortiured  Interpretation 
of  laws  which  might  Interfere  with  coal  pro- 
duction while  protecting  the  public  Inter- 
est." Congressman  Hechler  stated.  "They 
scurry  around  with  their  lawyers  searching 
for  reasons  why  they  can't  do  anything  In- 
stead of  trying  to  protect  the  public.  They 
seem  to  care  more  about  the  production  of 
a  ton  of  coal  than  the  causes  of  death  and 
destruction  that  originate  on  the  coal  oper- 
ator's property." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  cited  a 
5-year-old  letter  written  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Hon.  Stewart  Udall.  with 
copies  to  all  West  Virginia  Congressmen, 
warning  of  the  danger  of  slag  piles.  "Here 
is  one  Congressman  who  didn't  Ignore  the 
warning,"  Congressman  Hechler  said,  point- 
ing to  three  articles  which  appeared  In  the 
Logan  Banner,  Charleston  Gazette  and  Hunt- 
ington Herald-Dispatch  of  July  7,  1967.  The 
Logan  Banner  headline  reads:  "Hechler  cites 
'Oob'  Pile  Danger",  with  a  sub-head  "Pre- 
ventive Measures  Urged."  The  articles  quote 
Congressman  Hechler  as  follows:  "Many 
families  face  a  serious  threat  from  huge 
'gob  plies'  loosened  by  recent  rains,"  Rep. 
Hechler  said  after  an  all-day  examination  of 
trouble  spots  In  Logan  County.  Rep.  Hechler 
toured  the  area  In  the  rain  with  Federal  and 
state  officials. 

"Hechler  said  he  assembled  the  delegation 
after  visiting  the  Proctor  Hollow  area  at 
Ami  erstdale.  T  was  so  horrified  that  I  got 
on  the  telephone  and  assembled  the  group 
to  go  out  in  the  rain  and  see  for  themselves 
how  these  people  are  living  under  the  gun  of 
threatened  annihilation."  "  Rep.  Hechler  said. 
The  group  also  visited  a  number  of  other 
areas  in  Logan  County  where  rains  had  re- 
ieased  debris  from  strip  mining  operations, 
"This  material  has  tumbled  down  the  hill- 
sides, clogging  streams,  undermining  high- 
ways, covering  railroad  tracks,  filling  people's 
cellars  and  causing  general  havoc  throughout 
Logan  County."  Rep.  Hechler  remarked,  as 
reported  In  the  July  7,  1967  newspaper  ar- 
ticles. 

WASHINGTON,    DC. 

March   6,  1972. 
Hon    Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Morton  :  On  February  28, 
1972.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Director  Osborn. 
It  lu-ged  that  he  "Initiate  an  Investigation 
under  section  103  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act"  to  determine  if  the 
Buffalo  Mining  Company  (Division  of  Pitts- 
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ton  Co.)  at  Lorado.  West  Virginia,  violated 
the  law  In  regard  to  its  retaining  dam  which 
breached  on  February  26,  1972,  killing  many 
persons  and  making  many  more  homeless. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Director  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines'  May  22,  1971,  regulations  for 
surface  work  areas  of  underground  coal  mines 
(36  P.R.  9364)  provides  (Sec.  r7.216{a))  : 

"If  a  failure  of  a  water  or  silt  retaining  dam 
will  create  a  hazard,  it  shall  be  of  substantial 
construction  and  shall  be  inspected  at  least 
once  each  week"  by  the  operator.  (Emphasis 
supplied) 

A  1966  report  by  the  Bureau  and  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  describes  the  dam  In  ques- 
tion and  what  happens  If  It  breaches  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Large  deep  lake  at  rear  of  bank.  Dike  at 
NE  edge  of  lake  Is  15  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  high.  Could 
be  overtopped  and  breached.  Flood  and  de- 
bris would  damage  church  and  two  or  three 
houses  downstream,  cover  road  and  wash  out 
railroad.  Gully  at  front  covers  road  with  wash 
regularly.  Lake  contains  about  5,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water." 

That  report  also  shows.  In  addition  to  the 
lake,  a  "small  pond  for  recirculating  sludge 
water  on  NW  front  of  bank  Impounds  some 
drainage," 

The  Bureau's  1969  and  early  1970  Inspec- 
tion rep>orts  state  that  the  "present  workings 
were  not  approaching  .  .  .  Impounded  wa- 
ter .    ." 

To  date,  I  have  not  received  a  reply  to 
my  telegram,  nor  has  the  Bureau  initiated 
the  requested  accident  investigation. 

On  February  29,  1972,  the  Interior  De- 
partment Issued  a  news  release  that  "scien- 
tific and  technical  terms"  would  be  sent  to 
aid  the  State  "In  determining  the  cause" 
of  the  disaster  and  "to  avert  slmUar  coal 
bank  failures  In  the  area." 
I  commend  the  Department  for  this. 
The  release,  however,  noted  that  the  "In- 
terior Department  currently  lacks  legisla- 
tive authority  to  order  the  elimination  of 
dangers  of  public  health  and  safety  result- 
ing from  coal  refuse  piles." 

This  statement,  however,  does  not  com- 
port with  the  facts. 

The  Interior  Department  Issued  on  May 
22,  1971,  regulations  (36  FJl.  9364)  under 
section  101(1)  of  the  Federal  Ooal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30  U.S.C. 
801)  setting  forth  "mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards for  .  .  .  surface  work  areas  of  under- 
ground coal  mines."  Section  77.215  (e)  and 
(f)  of  the  regulations  (which  were  effective 
July  1, 1971)  provides: 

(e)  Refuse  piles  shall  not  be  constructed  so 
as  to  Impede  draining  or  Impound  water. 

"(f)  Refuse  pUes  shall  be  constructed  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  accidental  slid- 
ing and  shifting  of  materials." 

Presumably,  when  the  above  section  of  the 
regulations  and  section  77.216(a)  were  Issued, 
Department  officials  believes  that  they  were 
acting  within  the  scope  of  the  law  and  that 
It  provided  a  legal  basis  for  the  regulation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  conference  report  on 
the  1969  Act  (H.  Rept.  91-761,  Dec.  16,  1969) 
states  (p.  63)  : 

"In  adopting  the  provisions  [of  the  law], 
the  managers  Intend  that  the  act  be  con- 
strued liberally  when  Improved  health  or 
safety  to  miners  will  result." 

I  feel  certain  that,  with  this  statement  In 
mind,  your  Department  adopted  these  regula- 
tions. 

But  In  the  last  few  days,  I  have  received 
disturbing  reports  that  Bureau  officials  are 
seeking  to  construe  the  law  narrowly,  rather 
than  "liberally."  Incredible  as  It  may  seem, 
they  have  apparently  adopted  the  view  that 
whUe  an  accident  did  occur  at  this  mine  It 
did  not  affect  any  miner  while  working  at  the 
mine,  therefore  the  Bureau  has  no  respon- 
sibility. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  Interpretation  of  the 
law.   Only   lawyers,   holed  up   In   the   Ivory 


towers  of  the  Interior  Department  and  re- 
moved from  the  every  day  world  of  the  West 
Virginia  hollows,  could  have  dreamed  up 
such  legal  and  Inhumanlstlc  fictions. 

Such  fictions  Ignore  several  Important 
facts. 

First,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  February 
26  accident  was  the  failure  of  a  refuse  pile 
which  was  being  used  as  a  retaining  dam  by 
the  coal  company  to  hold  back  millions  of 
gallons  of  water. 

Second,  this  refuse  pile  was  constructed 
on  coal  mine  property  (all  of  which  Is  subject 
to  the  1969  law  (see  sec,  3(h)  which  defines 
a  "coal  mine")  ) . 

Third,  the  refuse  pile  was  being  used,  "to 
Impede  drainage"  and  "to  impound  water" 
(as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Geological 
Survey  report  of  1966)  In  violation  of  the  De- 
partment's May  22  regulations. 

Fourth,  the  retaining  dam  located  on  the 
mine  property  (as  shown  by  the  1966  report) 
was  not  of  "substantial  construction." 

Fifth,  the  Bureau's  Inspection  reports  for 
July,  September,  November,  and  December 
1971  fall  to  show  (a)  why  the  Inspector  did 
not  issue  a  notice  of  violation  of  these  sec- 
tions of  the  regulations,  and  (b)  whether  or 
not  the  operator  Inspected  the  retaining  dam 
weekly. 

Sixth,  section  103(a)  of  the  law  directs 
that  Bureau  inspectors  investigate  "the 
causes  of  accidents,"  and  that  section  3(k) 
of  the  law  defines  the  term  "accident"  to  In- 
clude, an  Incident  that  causes  the  death  of 
"any  person,"  not  Just  miners. 

Seventh,  miners  and  their  families  living 
off  the  mine  property  were  killed  by  an 
accident  originating  on  the  coal  mine  prop- 
erty of  the  Buffalo  Mining  Company. 

Eighth,  the  Act  and  the  Bureau's  regula- 
tions contain  several  provisions  designed  to 
prevent  accidents  to  even  unauthorized  per- 
sons who  wander  on  the  mine  property. 

I  urge  that  lawyers  of  the  Department 
come  down  from  their  Ivory  towers,  consider 
these  basic  facts,  and  render  an  opinion  that 
Is  more  in  consonant  with  the  words  and 
spirit  of  the  1969  law  and  the  1971  regula- 
tions and,  most  importantly,  recognize  that 
the  "unsafe  .  .  .  conditions  and  practices"  at 
this  mine  caused  death,  "grief  and  suffering 
to  the  miners  and  to  their  families"  and  to 
others  who  lived  beneath  this  unlawftil  re- 
taining dam.  Let  them  be  as  protective  of 
people  as  they  are  of  the  coal  operators  who 
erect  such  unlawful  structures. 

Again  I  urge  a  full-scale  Investigation  of 
this  accident  by  the  Bureau  and  appropriate 
civil  and  criminal  action  for  any  violation  of 
the  law  and  regulations. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechler. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3,  1972] 
Disaster  in  Appalachia — Another  One 

What  can  be  said  to  the  survivors  of  Sat- 
urday's flash  flood  In  the  densely  populated 
Buffalo  Creek  Valley  where,  at  last  count, 
76  are  dead  and  some  160  missing?  Condo- 
lences seem  empty,  because  life  will  not  re- 
turn to  normal  In  the  valley  towns  for  a 
long  time.  If  ever.  Sending  In  federal  mon- 
ey and  the  donation  of  supplies  is  helpful, 
but  these  are  reactive  efforts  of  common 
mercy;  and  there  Is  still  the  question  of  who 
will  pay  to  rebuild  the  16  destroyed  commu- 
nities where  some  5.000  people  lived. 

Serious  confusion  now  exists  as  to  whether 
the  disaster  was  natural  or  man-made.  Did 
the  mountalntop  slag  dam  give  way  because 
of  unexpected  water  pressure  following  four 
days  of  heavy  rains?  Or  did  it  collapse  be- 
cause the  Buffalo  Mining  Company,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  New  York-based  Pittston  Com- 
pany, was  negligent  in  taking  safety  precau- 
tions? This  kind  of  post-disaster  confusion 
Is  not  unusual  in  the  mining  towns  of  Ap- 
palachia; it  Is  almost  as  common  as  the  dis- 
asters themselves.  Tet,  even  though  the  Bu- 


reau of  Mines  has  a  long  record  a  laxity 
wnere  .safety  is  concerned  and  far  too  many 
coal  companies  put  production  before  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  and  the  local  comniu- 
altles.  each  disaster  mu~t  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. Fairness  demands  It. 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  an  energetic  battler  for 
mine  .safety  m  whose  district  the  latest  dis- 
aster occurred,  believes  that  the  Buffalo 
Creek  tragedy  "should  have  been  prevented." 
Mr.  Hechler  has  called  on  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  con- 
dtict  a  thorough  inquiry,  covering  such  ques- 
tions as:  What  form  of  Inspections  were 
conaucted  of  the  slag  pile  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  residents  In  the  valley  below? 

What  form  of  warning  system  was  estab- 
lished,' What  measures  must  be  taken  with 
re.-pect  to  other  slag  piles,  settling  ponds,  and 
otlier  coal  refuse  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  in  other  areas? 

At  the  least,  answers  to  these  Important 
questioiw  .should  be  found,  Fi"jr  one  thing, 
they  will  help  establish  whether  or  not  the 
Pittston  coal  company  has  legal  settlements 
to  make  with  the  survivors  and  the  commu- 
nities. Second.  soinetJilng  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vention against  future  disasters  may  be  es- 
tablished. Similar  dams  are  scattered  In  the 
coalfields  of  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Pe:jn- 
sylvanla  and  Kentucky.  A  large  loss  of  life 
and  property  should  not  be  needed  to  Induce 
the  government  and  coal  industry  to  Inspect 
these  other  dams,  but  since  a  tragedy  ha.'< 
happened,  at  least  it  may  prevent  others 
from  happening  in  the  future.  As  Mr.  Hech- 
ler noted,  It  is  high  time  that  government 
and  coal  Industry  officials  "place  a  higher 
priority  on  protection  than  production." 

[From  the  Logan   (W.Va.)    Banner.   Julv  7. 

1967] 

Preventive  Measures  Urged:   Hechler  Crrzs 

"Gob"  Pil*  Dancer 

(By  Jim  Hutchinson) 

Congressman  Ken  Hechler  and  a  group  of 
high-level  state  officials  yesterday  termed 
the  slide  situation  in  several  communities 
of  Logan  County  as  "deplorable  and  a  threat 
to  the  safety  of  residents  of  the  ill-fated 
areas." 

Hechler,  repeatedly  stated  during  the  tour 
of  several  slide  areas  that  "some  precaution- 
ary means  must  be  taken  Immediately  to 
Insure  that  this  threat  is  lifted  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  residents." 

The  delegation  which  inspected  the  slide 
area*  Included  Hechler;  Truman  Gore,  state 
finance  commissioner:  H.  G  Woodrum  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources;  Jim 
Odum,  assistant  engineer  of  District  Two 
of  the  State  Road  Commission:  Dick  Herron 
official  of  Island  Creek  Coal  Co  ;  Norman 
(Bozo)  White  county  road  superintendent  of 
the  SRC  and  his  assistant,  Junior  ^ATilte. 

Also  accompanying  the  congressman  were 
two  representatives  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  other  state  officials. 

Hechler  called  the  delegation  together  on 
short  notice  after  touring  the  slide  areas  late 
Wednesday  and  getting  a  first-hand  lock  at 
the  damages  caused  by  rains  on  Sunday 

Hechler  said  most  of  the  slides  consisted 
of  flowing  masses  of  "gob"  released  by  the 
saturation  of  slate  piles  and  strlp-mlning 
operations. 

Herron  told  the  congressman  that  negotia- 
tions are  In  progress  to  purchase  some  of 
the  property  In  Proctor  Hollow  near  Am- 
herstdale  In  order  to  Install  a  huge  culvert 
which  will  divert  the  debris  from  the  resi- 
dential area  Into  the  creek  bed. 

He  said  the  culvert  had  been  ordered  and 
expected  operations  to  begin  within  the 
month. 

One  home  In  the  Proctor  Hollow  area, 
occupied  by  C.  E.  Burt,  was  hit  by  a  slide 
which  began  from  a  gob  pile  which  com- 
pletely fills  one  end  of  the  hollow  and  towers 
well  over  200  feet  above  the  area. 


8C94 


]  lurfs  son  told  the  congressman  that  the 
du  np  "exploded"  some  time  ago  cuid  sent 
deUrls  flying  over  every  house  In  the  small 
coi  imunlty. 

( >ther  sweas  Included  In  the  Inspection  tour 
we  -e  Spice  Creek,  Slagle.  StolUngs  and  several 
mc  untaln  areas  where  slides  have  covered 
ro«ds. 

:to  Immediate  solution  to  the  problem  wa« 

However.  Gore  told  Congressman 

that  he  would  report  his  observations 

Governor  Hulett  Smith,  who,  In  turn.  Is 

to  order  reports  from  the  State  Road 

and  the  Department  of  Natural 

urces. 

um  said  his  hands  were  tied  until  he 
ved  a  request  for  action  from  his  su- 
ors.  He  said  the  local  SRC  facility  in  the 
county  did  not  have  the  manpower  or  the 
fur  ds  to  handle  emergency  situations  such 
as  the  one  which  presently  faces  Logan 
Ooi  mty. 

C  idum  also  asked  Gore  if  It  would  be  pos- 
8lb  e  to  have  the  governor  declare  Logan 
County  an  emergency  disaster  area  due  to 
the  many  slide  areas  which  have  caused  ex- 
ter  Blve  damage  to  its  highways  and  streams. 
C  rore  said  that  for  the  county  to  be  de- 
cla  ed  a  disaster  area,  the  emergency  would 
hai  e  had  to  taken  place  Immediately.  "This 
sllc  e  problem  and  what  we  have  seen  today 
Is  more  of  a  situation  which  is  taking  place 
coiitlnuouHly  over   a    period  of   time."   Gore 
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\  ?oodrum  was  asked  If  It  would  be  possible 
Iredge  stream  beds  on  Dlngess  Run  and 
areas   which   have   been   filled   by   the 
sU<1es  and  create  flood  threats. 

said  dredging  has  been  restricted  by  the 
ment   of    Natural   Resources,    but    he 
see    no   reason   why   a   blanket    order 
coifd  not  be  Issued  which  would  allow  the 
1  SRC  crew  to  clear  the  stream  beds  to 
alleviate  flood  conditions. 

C  ore  concurred  with  Woodrum  on  the  pro- 
■  and  said  he  also  would  mention  the  flU- 
of  stream  beds  to  the  governor. 

superintendent  White  told  the  delega- 

that  he  had  worked  crews  throughout 

night  "practically  every  time  It  rains" 

^eep  the  gob  and  slate  from  blocking  hlgh- 

s  and  streams. 

Ne  Just  don't  have  the  type  of  equipment 
he  manpower  to  do  everything."  White 
.  "Our  funds  also  are  limited  and  when 
send  men  out  to  work  in  this  type  of 
we  are  cutting  the  budget  for 
;lne  maintenance." 

general  conclusion  of  the  delegation 

to  be  that  something  had  to  be  done 

Inu^edlately    to    alleviate    the    threat    upon 

and  property  throughout   the  county. 

lolutlon  was  offered,  although  each  mem- 

of  the  group  said  that  reports  would  be 

tted  through  proper  channels  in  an  at- 

tn^t  to  have  the  problem  solved. 
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Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

July  7.  1967 1 

SAfTTT  Threats:   Hechler  Abhors  Logan 

Gob  Piles 
L  >GAN. — Towering    piles    of    mine    refuse 
scattered    throughout    Logan    County    were 
cite  1    Thursday    as    serious    threats    to    the 
safejty  of  county  residents. 

p.   Ken  Hechler.   D  .   W.   Va.,  made   the 

statfement  concerning  the  gob  piles  following 

r^lny  tour  wtlh  state  and  federal  officials 

veral  trouble  areas  near  here. 
Hichler  said  he  assembled  the  delegation 
after  visiting  the  Proctor  Hollow  area 
Wee  nesday  "where  six  feet  of  mud  filled  the 
celli,r  and  yard  of  86-year-old  C.  E  Burt  and 
was  led  several  cars  away." 

"I  was  so  horrified."  Hechler  said,  "that  I 
got  on  the  telephone  and  assembled  the 
groi  p  to  go  out  In  the  rain  and  see  for  them- 
selv  's  how  these  people  are  living  under  the 
gun  of  threatened  annihilation. 


With  Hechler  were  Truman  Gore.  State  fi- 
nance commissioner,  H.  G.  Woodrum  of  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
representatives  of  the  State  Road  Commis- 
sion and  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Hechler  said  the  group  met  with  Richard 
Herron  of  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  which  owns 
the  gob  pile  In  Proctor  Hollow.  He  said  Her- 
ron told  them  "that  negotlatioxis  were  being 
started  to  purchase  the  homes  of  some  of 
families  still  living  in  the  shadow  of  the  pile 
of  slate  which  towers  several  hundred  fee: 
above  them." 

The  delegation  also  visited  a  number  of 
areas  in  the  county  where  recent  rains  have 
loosened  tons  of  debris  from  strip  mining 
operations,  Hechler  said.  "This  material  is 
clogging  streams,  undermining  highways, 
covering  railroad  tracks,  filling  people's  cel- 
lars and  causing  general  havoc  throughout 
Logan  County."  Hechler  said. 

He  mentioned  that  new  strip  mining  laws 
in  West  Virginia  "makes  it  less  profitable  to 
carry  on  such  strip  mining  without  rehabil- 
itation, but  we  still  face  a  serious  problem 
from  abandoned  mines  whose  owners  have 
left  the  state" 

The  congressman  said  the  federal  govern- 
ment makes  provisions  to  provide  funds  when 
disaster  strikes  but  "we  must  put  the  em- 
phasis on  preventive  measures  " 

He  said  the  streams  In  Logan  County  need 
to  be  dredged  and  "peoples  homes  protected 
before  we  have  the  kind  of  cata.strophe  which 
struck  Wales  with  a  heavy  loss  of  human 
life." 


[From  the  Huntington  iW.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch.  July  7.  19671 
Mine  Waste  Towering  Over  Homes  in  Logan 

Logan. — "Many  families  face  a  serious 
threat  from  huge  'gob  piles'  loosened  by  re- 
cent rains."  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  said  Thursday 
after  an  all-day  examination  of  trouble  spots 
in  Logan  County. 

Rep.  Hechler  was  accompanied  by  Truman 
Gore,  state  finance  and  administration  direc- 
tor; James  Odum.  assistant  district  engineer 
of  the  State  Road  Commission;  H.  G.  Wood- 
rum of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  representatives  of  the 
Huntington  district  U.S.  Engineers. 

Rep.  Hechler  said:  "Thursday.  I  visited  the 
Proctor  Hollow  area  near  Amsterdale  where 
six  feet  of  mud  and  debris  filled  the  yard 
and  cellar  of  86-year-oId  C,  E,  Burt  last  Sun- 
day. I  was  so  horrified  I  got  on  the  telephone 
and  assembled  a  group  of  federal  and  state 
officials  to  go  out  In  the  rain  and  see  for 
themselves  how  these  people  are  living  un- 
der the  gun  of  threatened  annihilation/' 

Richard  Herron.  representatlng  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co..  which  owns  the  "gob  pile" 
advised  Rep  Hechler  negotiations  are  under 
way  to  buy  the  homes  of  nine  families  living 
in  the  shadow  of  the  pile  of  slate  and  other 
mine  waste  which  towers  several  hundred 
feet  above  Proctor  Hollow. 

The  gr.iup  also  visited  a  number  of  other 
areas  in  Logan  County  where  rains  have  re- 
leased debris  from  strip  mining  operations 

"This  material  has  tumbled  down  the  hill- 
sides, clogging  streams,  undermining  high- 
ways, covering  railroad  trarks.  filling  people's 
cellars  and  causing  general  havoc  through- 
out Logan  County."  Rep.  Hechler  remarked. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HR.  13116.  A  BILL 
TO  PROMOTE  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION  IN  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS EFFORTS  TO  PROTECT 
THE  WORLD'S  OCEANS  AND 
ATMOSPHERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Halpern* 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment,  which  Is  scheduled  to 
convene  at  Stockholm  in  this  June, 
marks  perhaps  one  of  mankind's  most 
Important  steps  in  his  march  toward  the 
goal  of  a  livable  world.  It  will  be  the 
first  truly  international  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives from  both  the  indiistrial- 
ized  and  the  developing  nations  to  con- 
front the  serious  problem  of  environ- 
mental degradation  that  threatens  all 
of  the  human  race. 

Along  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Karth)  ,  I 
was  privileged  to  participate,  as  a  con- 
gressional adviser,  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, at  the  second  session  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  for  the  Conference, 
which  was  held  at  Geneva  on  February 
8-19,  1971.  I  was  greatly  impressed  at 
that  time  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
preparation  which  was  being  put  into 
the  general  research  effort,  so  that  the 
Conference  this  June  would  turn  out  to 
be  a  significant  step  toward  worldwide 
accord  on  environmental  control. 

Only  a  few  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  large  enough  to  be  able  to  control 
some  of  the  great  resources  that  affect 
their  environments.  But  none  can  claim 
sovereignty  over  the  great  fluid  masses 
of  air  and  water  that  sweep  the  globe. 
They  are  the  earth's  commons,  and  their 
protection  and  enhancement  are  the 
proper  concern  of  every  nation.  That  is 
the  compelling  reason  for  the  Stockholm 
Conference. 

When  one  considers  the  enormity  of 
environmental  problems  that  afifect  al- 
most every  nation,  one  can  understand 
the  urge  to  view  such  a  conference  as  a 
forum  for  correcting  all  of  those  prob- 
lems. But  a  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince reasonable  men  of  the  danger  of 
regarding  the  meeting  as  a  cure-all.  If 
the  Conference  is  to  achieve  some  de- 
gree of  success,  the  representatives  at 
the  sessions  must  see  to  It  that  substan- 
tial agreement  is  reached  in  certain  key 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  host  of  com- 
plex issues  to  which  the  Stockholm  con- 
ferees must  address  themselves.  The  task 
of  cleaning  up  the  world  environment 
would  be  difficult  enough — given  the 
maze  of  national  jurisdiction,  each  with 
its  own  attitude  toward  tolerable  pol- 
lution levels. 

A  further  complication  arises,  how- 
ever, in  the  area  of  international  trade. 
While  there  are  no  broad  agreements  to 
standardize  pollution  control  efforts  on 
an  international  scope,  there  is  little  in- 
centive for  any  one  nation  to  reflect  in 
the  process  of  its  domestic  and  export 
products  the  extra  cos-ts  of  pollution 
abatement,  since  there  is  always  the 
nagging  fear  that  a  competing  foreign 
industi-y  may  not  be  required  by  its 
government  to  make  these  extra  outlays. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  problems  which 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment,  as  well  as  other 
such  international  convocations  in  the 
near  future,  will  be  expected  to  address. 
The  United  States,  if  it  is  to  make  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  these  multinational 
efforts,  must  devote  more  time  and  re- 
sources to  solving  these  problems.  After 
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all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  recently  been 
hearing  quite  voluble  complaints  on  the 
part  of  American  industry  and  labor  that 
we  are  being  priced  out  of  certain  key 
world  markets,  due  among  other  things 
to  our  pioneering  efforts  at  pollution 
control. 

My  own  studies  over  the  past  5  months 
show  that  the.se  complaints  are  some- 
what justified,  and  in  the  absence  of 
cei'tain  international  agreements  on  en- 
vironmental control,  any  country  which 
alone  dedicates  a  great  amount  of  its 
resources  to  pollution  abatement  may 
well  i'un  the  risk  of  suffering  trade,  em- 
ployment and  balance  of  payments 
dislocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  introduced  H.R.  13116.  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote international  cooperation  in  U.N. 
efforts  to  protect  the  world's  oceans  and 
atmosphere.  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  cre- 
ates a  National  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  the  Environment,  whose 
members  would  be  charged  with  under- 
taking a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation to  determine — 

First,  what  antipollution  measures 
and  recommendations  relating  to  indus- 
trial pollution  are  being  proposed  by  the 
United  Nations,  its  related  organizations, 
and  any  other  international  agencies; 

Second,  the  effect  which  compliance 
by  major  U.S.  industries  with  antipollu- 
tion statues  and  ordinances  has  had,  or 
will  have,  with  respect  to  increased  costs 
which  must  be  charged  for  the  goods 
produced  by  such  industries; 

Third,  if  any  competitive  advantage  Is, 
or  will  be,  given  to  foreign  producers  by 
reason  of  the  enforcement  of,  or  compli- 
ance with,  such  antipollution  measures; 

Fourth,  what  antipollution  measures 
are  applied,  or  are  being  considered  for 
application,  in  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  what  effect,  if  any, 
such  measures  will  have  on  the  cost  of 
goods  from  those  countries  in  the  inter- 
national market. 

Fifth,  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
U.S.  Government,  in  the  course  of  pro- 
viding domestic  safeguard  against  en- 
vironmental pollution,  can  prevent  a  sit- 
uation whereby  U.S.  industry  is  priced 
out  of  world  markets; 

Sixth,  what  equitable  standards  of  en- 
vironmental protection  should  be  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States,  In  United 
Nations  forums,  to  the  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world;  and 

Seventh,  what  methods  of  enforcing 
these  standards  in  such  a  way  as  to  as- 
sure adequate  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
protection,  without  placing  any  one  na- 
tion at  an  unjust  trade  disadvantage, 
might  be  proposed  by  the  United  States 
in  United  Nations  forums. 

The  Commission  would  make  interim 
and  final  reports  on  its  findings  In  this 
relatively  unexplained  area  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  as  well  as  to  any  on- 
going research  mechanism  established  by 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  and  all  other  inter- 
national conferences  on  enviromental 
control  scheduled  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

We  can  no  longer  delay  such  an  all-out 
effort  to  save  our  oceans  and  air.  Nothing 
short  of  an  International  accord  on  the 


environment  will  succeed  both  in  pre- 
serving our  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources and  maintaining,  at  the  same 
time,  a  stable  atmosphere  for  interna- 
tional trade.  For  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing this  twofold  objective,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
13116, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  have  joined 
me  in  support  of  tliis  measure: 

Bella  Abzug,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Les  As- 
PIN,  Jonathan  Bingham,  Skiriey  Chls- 
HOLM,  W.  C.  D.^NiEL.  Frank  E.  Denholm, 
John  Dingell,  and  Thaddeus  Dulski. 

L.  H.  Fountain,  Edwin  B.  Porsythe, 
Gilbert  Gude,  Augustus  Hawkins. 
Henry  Helstoski,  Louise  Day  Hicks. 
Hastings  Keith,  Jack  Kemp,  and  Ro- 
mano Mazzoli. 

Jack  McDonald,  John  Moss,  Claude 
Pepper,  Bertram  Podell.  Henry  Reuss, 
Robert  Roe,  Philip  Ruppe.  FIied 
Schwengel,  and  James  H.  Scheuer. 

James  W.  Symington.  Guy  Vander 
Jagt,  John  Ware.  Larry  Winn,  Jr  .  Jer- 
ome Waldie,  Edward  Boland.  Ronald 
Dellums,  and  Peter  Freli.nghuysen. 

William  Ford.  Arthur  Link.  Sam  Gib- 
bons, David  Obey,  James  Cleveland,  Wil- 
liam Ryan.  Charles  W.  Whalen.  Peter 
RoDiNO,  and  Ella  T.  Grasso. 

John  Buchanan,  John  Seiberlinc, 
Joseph  Karth,  Alphonzo  Bell,  Thomas 
Rees,  Floyd  Hicks,  Charles  B.  Rangel. 
Frank  Horton.  and  William  S.  Mail- 
liard. 


DANIELS-ESCH  INTRODUCE  COR- 
RECTIONAL MANPOWER  AND 
EMPLOYMENT     ACT     OF     1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Esch|  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Labor  in  introduc- 
ing last  week  the  Correctional  Manpower 
and  Employment  Act  of  1972.  The  act 
is  a  significant  revision  of  my  earlier  pro- 
posal for  correctional  manpower  pro- 
grams introduced  last  December  as  H.R. 
12117.  It  includes  provisions  for  upgrad- 
ing of  correctional  personnel  as  well  as 
a  major  new  manpower  program  for 
training  inmates  in  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  change 
our  prisons  from  graduate  schools  in 
crime  to  training  grounds  for  construc- 
tive citizenship.  It  is  one  of  the  disgraces 
of  our  society  today  that  85  percent  of 
all  prison  inmates  have  no  marketable 
skills  when  they  are  released.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  their  unemployment  rate  is 
three  times  the  norm  and  that  so  many 
of  them  return  to  a  life  of  crime  as  soon 
as  they  are  released — they  simply  have 
no  other  way  to  make  a  living. 

On  an  average  day  in  the  United  States 
there  are  approximately  400,000  inmates 
in  correctional  institutions  of  which  95 
percent  are  males.  In  addition  to  this 
number  there  are  also  approximately 
900,000  parolees  and  probationers.  In  re- 
cent surveys  from  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration a  profile  of  the  average  prison- 
er dramatically  presented  a  comparison 


of  the  average  prisoner's  skills  and  ed- 
ucation. 

CHART  1 
jln  percenti 


Occupational  eiperience  levels 

Inmate 
papulation 

General  lalwr 
lorM 

Ptofes.Mjiial  and  technica 
Managers  and  owned. 
Crattimen  and  foremen.. 



2.2 
4.3 
17.6 
25.2 
11.5 
31.9 
7.1 

10.4 
16.3 
20  6 

Opemtives. 

21  2 

Service  woikers 

6  4 

Laborers 

10  8 

Clerical  and  sales 

14  2 

CHART  II 
|ln  percenti 

Educational  level 

Inmate 
population 

General 
population 

College; 

4  years  or  more 

1  to  3  years 
High  school: 

4  years 

1  to  3  years 
Lleirentary: 

5  to  8  years 

None  to  4  years 

l.l 
4.2 

12.4 
27.6 

40,3 
14.4 

8.4 
9.4 

27.5 
20.7 

28.0 
6.0 

These  comparisons  show  the  average^ 

inmate  as  un.skilled  and  undereducated. 
In  addition  to  the.'^e  lad.'-  it  Ls  useful  lo 
remember  that  50  percent  of  our  inmates 
are  under  25,  18  percent  are  illiterate, 
and  40  percent  are  without  previous  sus- 
tained work  experience.  Mcst  prisoners 
will  be  incarcerated  for  2  year^.  or  less 
and  will  retui'n  to  pn.^on  soon  after  they 
are  released. 

If  our  prison  system  is  to  serve  an.v 
useful  purpose  to  society  it  must  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  prisoners  to  re- 
form their  way  of  life  and  acquire  a  use- 
ful skill  while  they  are  confined.  Perhaps 
no  one  step  could  be  so  important  to  cut- 
ting Uie  crime  rate  m  the  United  States 
than  cutting  the  rate  of  released  pris- 
oners returning  to  a  continued  life  of 
crime. 

The  proposal  also  includes  provisions 
for  the  upgradmg  of  correctional  per- 
sonnel. Correctional  agencies  cuirently 
employ  over  111.000  per.sons.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  those  persons  provide  day- 
to-day  supervision  of  mmates.  Twenty- 
three  percent  of  these  persons  are  em- 
ployed as  probation  or  parole  officers  Of 
those  who  have  a  day-to-day  responsibil- 
ity to  supervise  inmates,  more  than  half 
liave  a  high  school  education  or  less.  If 
we  are  to  break  the  cycle  of  recidivism 
we  must  upgrade  the  skills  of  our  cor- 
rectional personnel,  as  well  as  providing 
manpower  programs  for  the  inmates  of 
our  pn.sons. 

The  Daniels-Esch  bill  will  be  a  major 
step  in  making  our  prisons  correctional 
institutions  rather  than  schools  for 
crime. 


ELISA  COLBERG  AND  THE 
GIRL  SCOUTS 

The  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  'Mr,  Cor- 
dova' is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  60ih  anniversary  of  a 
truly  great  institution— the  Girl  Scouts 
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of  |America,  begun  as  a  movement  to 
the  scope  of  juvenile  participation 
(  ommunity  life — I  would  like  to  eX' 
s  my  sincere  respect  and  admiration 
the  thousands  of  civic  leaders  across 
Nation,  at  all  levels  of  the  organiza- 
.  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this 

V  cause. 

ong  the  years,  tiiis  group  has  gained 

;-sal    acclaim    for    its    accomplish- 

s,  which  today  cover  such  diverse 

as  protection  of  the  environment, 

development  for  millions  of  girls  and 

t>.  and  many  volunteer  services  to 

communities;  but  after  all,  any  or- 

zation  is  only  as  great  as  its  leaders 

members  make  it,  and  in  that  sense. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America  is  a  living 

ument  to  the  efforts  of  thousands — 

ially  women — who  have  struggled 

bfuild  It. 

Puerto  Rico,  as  on  the  mainland, 
institution  has  been  a  dj-namic  force 
ributing  much  to  our  people;  a  sym- 
of  service  to  society  and  a  symbol 
ricndship  and  hope.  And  there,  too. 
a  living  monument  to  the  efforts  of 
3reds  of  Puerto  Rican  women  who 
helped  to  mold  the  character  of 
oi|sands  of  girls  from  6  to  17  years  of 

n  all  social  and  economic  levels. 

Foremost  among  them.  I  believe,  is  one 

idual  who  deserves  a  special  trib- 

for  her  outstanding  contribution  to 

uiccess  of  the  Girl  Scouts  in  Puerto 

Mis.?  Elisa  Colberg.  recently  hon- 

in  San  Juan  by  a  grateful  commu- 

in  her  45th  year  of  uninterrupted, 

.siastic  work  for  the  cause. 

Ti^rough  her  efforts,  the  organization 

In    1932    consisted    of    only    11 

-with  191  girls — has  grown  to  654 

s  and  14,000  girls  today:  and  it  has 

able  to  carry  out  such  projects  as 

dasita,  oflBce  of  the  Caribbean  Coun- 

1  San  Juan,   constructed  in   1937; 

Elisa  Colberg,  at  El  Verde,  Rio 

.  constructed  in  1950;  Girl  Scouts 

at  Ponce,  constructed  in  1951 ;  and 

Scouts  camp  at  Anasco,  constructed 


9  59. 
Bern 


in  Cabo  Rojo,  a  small  town  on 

:  outh western  tip  of  the  island.  Miss 

rg   studied    at    the    University    of 

0  Rico  and  became  a  teacher  in 

One  year  later  she  organized  a  Girl 

troop  In  her  hometown,  and  from 

on  became  inseparably  attached  to 

nstitution,  first  as  a  troop  leader, 

to  1932,  then  as  director  of  Scouting 

P^ierto  Rico  from  1932  to  the  present 


task  was  enormous  from  the  start 
he  has  been  able  to  surmoxmt  all 
cles  and  in  the  process  has  com- 
manied  the  admiration  of  the  commu- 
and  the  deep  affection  of  the  lead- 
the  girls,  who  recognize  in  her 
ymbol  of  Scouting  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Colberg  has  also  practiced  Scout- 
many  other  countries:  Costa  Rica, 
md,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Chile.   Switzerland.  France,   and 


sv 


i:i 


1945  she  attended  the  Western  Hem- 
Conference  in  Havana  as  inter- 
for  Lady  Baden-Powell.  In   1952 
kttended  Our  Chalet,   in  Switzer- 
land-l-one  of  the  world  Scouting  centers, 
serves  as  a  lodging  camp  for  lead- 


ers and  Girl  Scouts — and  Camp  Foxlease, 
in  London — first  camp  established  by  the 
founder.  Lord  Baden-Powell,  for  leader 
training:  on  both  occasions  as  a  member 
of  the  staff. 

Honored  many  times  for  her  work,  she 
especially  cherishes  the  Red  and  White 
Ribbon — colors  of  the  Peruvian  flag — 
with  Che  Silver  Flame,  awarded  her  in 
1950  by  the  Government  of  Peru.  This 
is  a  very  special  distinction  in  that  coun- 
try. 

On  May  5.  1967  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Rio  Piedras.  Puerto  Rico,  awarded  her 
the  Golden  Deeds  Book.  In  1969  the 
League  of  American  Women  elected  her 
the  Woman  of  the  Year  irom  Puerto 
Rico,  and  as  a  result  of  this  award  she 
was  paid  tribute  by  many  other  .service 
clubs,  civic  groups,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Lions  Club  and  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Coamo,  Puerto  Rico,  honored  her  on 
January  17.  1970. 

For  a  woman  who  has  made  friend- 
.=;hip  and  understanding  a  goal  in  her  life, 
nothing  more  fitting  than  to  sponsor,' 
during  the  summers  of  1969  and  1971. 
an  activity  called  Adventure  in  Friend- 
ship Camp,  which  brouKht  together  sen- 
ior Scouts  of  the  mainland— 25  different 
councils — and  Puerto  Rico. 

We  in  Puerto  Rico  are  proud  of  Elisa 
Colberg  and  her  accomplishments,  and 
of  the  organization  which  she  has  helped 
to  establish  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
community. 


CONGRESSMAN  SEBELIUS  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  BASE  FUTURE 
PLANNING  FOR  WATER  AND  LAND 
RESOURCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  iMr.  Sebelitjs'  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  base  future  planning 
for  water  and  land  resources  on  four 
broad  objectives:  National  economic  de- 
velopment, enviromnental  quality,  qual- 
ity of  life,  and  regional  development. 

Under  present  procediu-es,  plans  are 
formulated  under  rigorous  economic 
standards  to  achieve  maximum  net  eco- 
nomic benefits.  I  feel  this  approach  has 
not  worked  well  and  is  discriminatory. 
Primary  weight  has  been  given  to  mone- 
tary values,  which  favor  our  densely  pop- 
ulated metropolitan  centers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  rural  and  small -town  areas. 

Present  procedure  coupled  with  the  7 
percent-discount  rate  for  water  resource 
programs  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  would  jeopardize 
90  percent  of  the  proposed  water  re.'^ource 
projects  in  the  Nation  and  most  of  the 
water  resource  development  in  the  Great 
Plains  for  the  next  4  years. 

This  development  comes  at  the  same 
time  we  are  hearing  more  and  more 
about  a  potential  water  crisis  in  our  dry- 
land farming  areas.  In  my  district  today, 
there  are  many  communities  whose 
growth  potential  Is  dependent  on  effec- 
tive flood  control  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  municipal  and  industrial  water, 
not  to  mention  our  related  agriculture 
water  needs.  We  must  move  forward  with 


progressive  legislation  which  will  insure 
an  adequate  water  supply  now  and  for 
future  generations. 

We  cannot  neglect  the  conservation 
and  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  If 
we  are  to  improve  our  environment  and 
provide  a  better  quality  of  life  in  the  fu- 
ture in  both  rural  and  urban  America. 

The  importance  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment in  achieving  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  our  population  was  empha- 
sized in  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development  report: 

Whatever  Is  done  to  develop  rural  Amer- 
ica— whether  rural  Industry,  recreation. 
housing,  transportation,  or  open  space — It 
w-lll  be  built  on  land  and  depend  on  water. 

The  multiobjective  approach  for 
planning  water  and  land  resource  devel- 
opment and  for  establishing  water  re- 
source development  priorities  was  first 
proposed  in  1970  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  This  recommendation  was  also 
included  in  the  Water  Resource  Council's 
proposed  principles  and  standards  for 
planning  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. 

These  standards  are  much  overdue 
and  will  give  our  nu-al  areas  equal  op- 
portunity in  the  location  of  future  water 
resotirce  projects.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  legislation  will  help  us  meet  the  wa- 
ter demands  of  the  future  and  will  en- 
courage a  more  even  distribution  of  our 
population  which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  our  cities  and  the  countryside. 
This  legislation,  coupled  with  an  effec- 
tive campaign  to  maintain  the  discount 
rate  for  water  resource  programs  at  5% 
percent,  is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  a  legacy  of  economic  progress  for 
future  generations  "^vhich  could  be  the 
keynote  to  their  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  legislation  is  identical  to  that 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  Honor- 
able Jennings  Randolph,  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  the  Honorable  Henry 
Jackson,  Senator  from  Washington.  I 
commend  these  gentlemen  for  their  lead- 
ership and  Initiative  in  behalf  of  water 
resource  planning  and  development  in 
oiu-  Nation. 


DEVALUATION   NO   ANSWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  shortly  be  asked  to  consider 
a  bill  to  officially  devalue  the  dollar  by 
raising  the  price  of  gold  to  $38  an  ounce. 
That  bill  has  as  much  relation  to  mone- 
tary progress  and  reform  as  the  official 
price  of  gold  has  to  the  market  price — 
in  other  words,  none  at  all. 

We  must  have  economic  progress  and 
international  monetary  reform  before  the 
dollar  is  out  of  trouble.  Anyone  who  has 
eyes  to  see  should  know  that  the  dollar 
is  in  as  much  trouble  now  as  before  de- 
valuation, and  that  a  second  devaluation, 
or  worse,  a  third-class  status  for  the  dol- 
lar, is  a  distinct  possibility. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  should 
consider  this  soberly  and  carefully — and 
join  me  in  opposing  the  devaluation  bill 
when  it  comes  up. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  In  the  Record 
my  dissenting  views  on  H.R.  13120,  and 
articles  on  the  worsening  international 
monetary  situation  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  yesterday's  New  York  Times: 
Views  or  Henry  B.  Gonzaijz 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Every  member  of  the  House  has  received 
from  the  Treasury  a  letter  explaining  the 
geld  bin.  At  the  end  of  a  very  long  ex- 
planatory statement,  the  Treasury  warns  us: 

"Changes  In  the  monetary  system  alone 
will  not  solve  problems  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments adjustment  ...  No  International  fi- 
nancial arrangement  can  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  pattern  of  world  pay- 
ments .  .  .  without  effective  domestic  eco- 
nomic performance  " 

Therefore,  In  reviewing  this  bill,  we  are 
forewarned  that  unless  this  nation's  econ- 
omy recovers  and  performs  up  to  some  rea- 
sonable level,  we  can  expect  to  have  con- 
tinued world  economic  Instability,  and  we 
can  expect  continued  assaults  on  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  Indeed,  at  the  closing  of  the 
■sv-orld  monetary  markets  on  March  9th,  the 
dollar  was  under  strong  assault  In  Zurich, 
Frankfurt.  Paris.  Amsterdam,  Tokyo,  London 
and  Madrid.  In  Amsterdam  the  dollar 
reached  the  lower  limit  that  had  been  set 
Just  last  December,  and  the  central  bank 
had  to  buy  more  than  $300  million  In  U.S. 
currency  to  keep  the  dollar  from  plunging 
under  the  permissible  floor.  The  Dutch  gov- 
ernment has  had  to  Impose  controls  to 
prevent  further  flooding  of  their  country 
with  speculative  dollars.  The  Spanish  cen- 
tral bank  had  to  intervene  also,  and  bought 
$14  million  In  dollars.  In  London,  the  price 
of  gold,  responding  to  the  plunge  of  the 
dollar,  went  up  to  $48.45  an  ounce — an  In- 
crease of  32.5  cents  in  one  day  of  trading. 
In  Brussels,  the  dollar  was  at  Its  lower 
limits. 

These  and  slmUar  grim  events,  including 
flat  predications  that  the  United  States  will 
be  forced  to  devalue  again,  ought  to  be  a 
clear  warning  to  all  of  us  that  the  dollar 
and  the  United  States  economy  remain  In 
very  great  trouble.  The  future  of  the  dol- 
lar Is  very  much  uncertain,  for  there  Is 
no  sign  that  our  huge,  unprecedented  trade 
deficit  Is  Improving.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  the  United  States  registered  a  fall 
of  better  than  $7  billion  in  our  International 
balance  on  goods  and  services.  There  has 
been  no  great  tide  of  dollars  coming  back 
to  this  country,  as  the  Treasury  predicted 
when  the  United  States  set  out  on  Its  "new 
economic  policy"  last  August  15th.  If  there 
were  such  a  reflow  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain — and  a  host  of  other  countries — would 
not  be  erecting  barriers  against  the  flood 
of  dollars  they  are  fighting  against  every 
day. 

In  addition  to  the  sorry  condition  of  our 
international  payments,  the  domestic  econ- 
omy is  not  performing  as  had  been  predicted. 
No  one  at  the  Treasury  talks  much  anymore 
about  the  half  million  new  Jobs  that  devalu- 
ation would  create.  Lowering  the  rate  of  un- 
employment to  four  per  cent  Is  now  talked 
of  as  an  Impossible  goal,  because  it  Is  said  the 
unemployment  figures  are  misleading.  I  dont 
know  who  is  being  misled,  but  If  anything 
the  unemployment  figures  are  understated. 
We  are  now  told  that  an  Inflation  rate  of  2.5 
per  cent  Is  a  little  too  good  to  expect,  and  In 
fact  the  inflation  rate  Is  still  running  at  bet- 
ter than  four  per  cent.  We  are  warned  now 
not  to  expect  a  boom,  because  one  was  never 
promised.  The  rate  of  unemployment  and  the 
general  uncertainty  of  affairs  Is  reflected  In  a 
broad  reluctance  of  the  people  to  spend — 
Americans  are  salting  their  money  away 
against  hard  times,  because  our  citizens  have 
no  more  confidence  than  the  overseas  specu- 
lators that  the  new  economic  policy  Is  any 


more  effective  than  the  old,  once  glorified 
and  now  forgotten  game  plan. 

The  Committee  received  no  satisfactory 
assurance  that  the  economy  Is  returning  to 
good  health.  We  should  know  from  the  warn- 
ings of  the  Treasury  Itself,  and  from  the  con- 
tinued gyrations  in  the  International  mone- 
tary markets,  that  a  second  devaluation  Is 
very  much  a  possibility  unless  the  United 
States  economy  performs  much  better  than  It 
has  during  these  last  three  years.  There  Is 
little  sign  that  any  significant  Improvement 
has  taken  place  or  Is  even  in  the  offlng.  In- 
stead, previously  set  high  goals  and  exuber- 
ant predictions  are  being  fuzzed  over,  re- 
vised and  generally  washed  out.  Negotiations 
for  Improved  trading  arrangements  with  Can- 
ada have  gotten  nowhere.  Things  are  prom- 
ising with  Japan,  but  not  very.  There  has 
been  no  real  progress  at  all  In  Improving  our 
trade  arrangements  with  the  European  trad- 
ing area.  Nevertheless,  the  men  from  the 
Treasxu-y  assure  us  that  all  is  well,  that  Is, 
except  for  the  "meaalngless"  continued  spec- 
ulation agair.st  the  dollar  and  the  pesky  facts 
of  economic  reality. 

In  short,  the  basic  problems  that  brought 
us  to  grief  last  Augu.st  are  with  us  still.  Our 
trade  deficit  is  hieli  and  rislnt-;  our  dome.=;- 
lic  economic  performance  Is  not  rj-tod:  a'ld 
speculation  against  the  the  dollar  is  per- 
sistent and  rising  in  markets  all  over  the 
world.  It  m.iy  be  too  mticli  :>'  expect  m.racles. 
but  It  is  not  unreas  'nafcle  for  '  •  to  e.vpect 
some  solid  evldetxe  that  the  new  economic 
policies  are  working. 

.^fter  all.  If  our  economy  does  not  emerge 
from  this  slough  of  despond,  we  may  soon 
be  faced  with  yet  another  devaluation. 

The  test  of  this  bin  must  be  economic  per- 
formance. We  are  told  that  the  bill  Is  a  mean- 
ingless gesture.  It  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  sur- 
render ceremony,  demanded  of  us  as  the  price 
of  obtaining  revaluation  of  world  currencies 
against  the  dollar.  It  is  a  sort  of  humiliating 
gesture  exacted  by  the  French,  who  today 
are  warning  one  and  all  that  it  Is  not  enough. 
and  that  the  United  States  can  hardly  ex- 
pect such  generous  treatment  In  the  future 
as  we  received  last  year. 

The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  assured,  and 
this  bill  guarantees,  substantial  profits  to 
those  who  speculated  against  the  dollar  last 
summer.  Those  same  forces  are  gathering 
from  a  new  assault,  and  we  might  as  well  rec- 
ognize here  and  now  that  devaluation  has 
brought  us  neither  Improvement,  advantage 
nor  stability. 

We  are  nowhere  near  obtaining  even  a 
promise  or  a  hint  of  progress  in  reforming 
the  world  monetary  system.  Trade  reforms 
have  not  taken  place.  Progres.s  has  not  been 
made  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  condi- 
tions that  created  Instability,  and  which 
brought  the  dollar  to  grief,  are  essentially 
unchanged. 

It  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  that 
this  bill  Is  meaningless.  We  are  assured  that 
is  the  case.  If  that  Is  so,  then  we  have  no 
need  of  enacting  It. 

Finally,  If  the  bill  really  does  have  mean- 
ing and  significance,  we  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  well  hidden  warning  cf  the  Treas- 
urj-.  and  demand  proofs  cf  progress  before 
we  enact  this  legislation,  lest  we  be  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  bill  later  this  year 
or  early  next.  There  is  absolutely  no  assur- 
ance that  this  Is  the  final  word  in  the  de- 
valuation game — and  we  have  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  another  devaluation  Is  on 
Its  way. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1972] 
U.S.  ATxrrtJDES  Worsen  the  Global  Mone- 
tary   Outlook 
(By  Don  Cook) 

Paris  -Less  than  three  months  after  Pres- 
ident Nixon  stood  In  the  somewhat  bizarre 
setting  of  Washington's  Smithsonian  Instt- 
tuilo::    to    proclaim    "the    most    significant 


mouetar;,-  agreement  In  the  hL^itory  of  the 
world."  the  outlook  for  glob.il  monetary  sta- 
bllUy  Is  as  bleak  and  uncertain  as  ever. 

The  unwanted  dollar,  beli. g  switched  nerv- 
ouiily  by  big  conglomerate  institutions  from 
one  market  to  another,  has  been  driven  to 
new  lows  around  the  world  before  Congress 
has  even  acted  on  the  devaUi.-.iion  agreement 
which  so  proudly  was  hailed  last  Dec.  18. 

United  States  Treasury  U'.derjecretary 
Paul  Volcker.  a  plaintive  Canute  agaliist  this 
new  speculative  tide,  is  pleading  publicly  for 
patience  and  calm  "If  people  would  only 
look  at  tlie  longer  term  evoUulou.  people 
we'd  be  better  ofT." 

But  it  Is  preciteiy  the  longer-term  evolu- 
tion which  Is  behind  the  renewed  specula- 
tive wave.  .A.nd  a  large  measure  of  the  blame 
must  rest  on  the  United  Suites  gjvern.Tient 
for  a  complete  lack  of  any  follow-up  Initia- 
tives on  monetary  policy  since  the  Smlth- 
sor.ian  meeting. 

I:istead.  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally 
has  refused  even  to  discuss  a  future  return  to 
partial  dollar  convertibility,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  budgeted  for  the  greatest 
governmen!  deficit  in  monetary  liLstury  and 
the  general  attitude  in  Washington  again 
seerrts  to  be  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  choke 
on  tinwa::ted  dollars — "It's  their  problem, 
not  ours." 

Spurred  by  the  specter  of  a  new  crisis,  the 
six  European  Common  Market  countries  have 
closed  ranks  and  have  agreed  to  narro..'  the 
margin  of  fluctuation  among  the:r  otvn  cur- 
rencies to  half  the  permlssable  margn-js  which 
were  fixed  a;  the  Smithsonian.  Ii.  cSect,  this 
is  Joint  notice  to  tlie  United  States  that  Eu- 
rope Is  itot  going  to  go  along  with  ai:>  free 
float"  solution  In  any  future  emerge). cv  The 
Commoi:  Market  agreement  was  hailed  In 
these  ironic  terms  by  Alain  Vernay.  the  eco- 
nomic correspondent  of  "Le  Figaro." 

"Homage  should  perhaps  be  rendered  to 
the  man  who  did  everxthing  for  this  under- 
standing-Secretary Connally.  whose  blunt 
frankness  gave  food  for  thought.  Tlie  reaffir- 
mation of  Inconvertibility  of  the  dollar  laid 
down  as  a  dogma,  the  priority  given  Ameri- 
can domestic  affairs  over  international  pol- 
icies, the  continued  deficit  of  the  balance 
of  p.-ivments  for  two  or  three  more  years 
with  Increased  facilities  for  direct  invest- 
ments abroad  by  An-.erlcan  corporations — all 
the^e  have  been  for  the  Common  Market  na- 
tions powerful  Incentives  to  tighten  ihelr 
ties" 

It  Is  reasonable  to  question  Just  how  strong 
these  tightened  ties  might  prove  to  be  in  a 
renewed  monetary  crunch.  Last  summer,  the 
Proiich  refused  resolutely  to  "fioat"  the  franc 
while  the  West  Germans  fioated  wildly  and 
the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians  flo.ited  margin- 
ally But  the  very  fact  that  there  1?  now  an 
agreement  in  principle  amorg  Europeans 
(which  the  BrltLsh  quietly  support  i  In  ad- 
vance of  another  crisi.=!  to  stick  together  on 
currency  marg!!".s  shows  that  the  Europeans 
Intend  to  try  to  be  first  on  the  draw  against 
the  Tcx.^s  Treasury  secretary  If  the  shooting 
breaks  otit  again. 

Perhaps  more  fundamental  In  th'^  fashion 
in  which  this  new  crisis  Is  gathering  Is  that 
almost  every  Treasury  Ministry  In  Europe  Is 
givir.g  .serious  conslder.^tlon  and  preparation 
to  exchange  control  measures  to  bring  the 
movement  of  doll.Trs  to  a  halt  If  the  specu- 
lative waves  seem  to  be  getting  out  of  hand 

In  the  1971  crisis,  only  the  French  u^ed 
exchange  control  restrictions  to  protect  the 
fixed  value  of  their  currency.  Others  pre- 
ferred to  "float"  to  relieve  the  pressures  and 
let  their  currencies  rise  while  the  dollar 
dropped  But  the  next  lime  around,  li  may 
be  different — and  if  the  central  banks  of  Eu- 
rope suddenly  reftise  to  accept  dollars  any 
longer,  barking  it  up  with  rigid  return  to  ex- 
change controls,  the  efTect  rn  world  trade  and 
dollar  exports  is  simply  Incalculable 

In  Washington,  when  the  monetary  crisis 
broke   with   the   Nixon   "defend   the  dollar" 
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rrjeasv.res  iast  August,  the  American  attittide 

reflected    by    Secretary    Connally    could 

ty   well   be  summariEed.  In   two  phrases: 

t  s  their  problem,  not  ours"  and  "Time  is 

our  side.  ' 

Neither  proved  to  be  true  in  the  end  Nor 
it  any  more  Mkely  that  the  American  ad- 
nlitration  can  whistle  away  the  specula- 
's or  wish  the  problem  ofT  onto  other  gov- 
iments  or  play  for  time  in  the  mlstakeit 
I'.ef  that  time  is  on  America's  side  !n  the 
:.e-Aed  uncertain-y   The  idea  of  letting  the 

t  of  the  world  choke  on  dollars  may  seem 

be  a  "policy"  in  Washineton  but  it  "simplv 

oduces  In  the  lone  run  a  solid  line-up  of 

e  re3t  of  the  world  aea:nst  Secretary  Con- 

lly. 

Yet  far  from  trying  to  head  off  or  at  least 

tain  the  monetary,  economic  and  political 

iessures  which  again  are  building  so  swiftly 

such  a  short  span  since  the  Smithsonian 

jTeemei.t,  Cr^nnally  gives  the  impression  of 

Achilles  sulkma:  In  his  tent. 
He  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  has  nothing 
t  distaste  for  the  "Group  of  Ten"  which 
American  Treasury  categorizes  as  "The 

tip  of  Nine  Against  One"  And  thus,  no 
■ther  Group  of  Ten  meetings  are  even 
d?r  consideration 
There  has  been  talk  from  the  Americans 
>ut  using  the  executive  cummlttee  of  the 
ernatlonal  Monetary  Fund  as  the  future 
um   for   monetary  discussions  instead  of 

Group  of  Ten— but  it  is  onlv  talk  so  far 
in  any  case,  a  change  of  forum  is  not 
ng  11  change  the  problems  or  the  govern- 
ntal  attitudes  and  policies, 
n  trade  matters,  the  United  States  pro- 
ses its  irritation— if  not  disenchantment — 
h  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
riffs  organization  in  Geneva  as  Ineffectual 
lacking  in  anv  dynamism  So  It  tries  to 
e  its  trad?  problems  elsewhere.  It  turns 

bllaterals   with   Canada,   Japan   and   the 
r^mmon  Market,  but  st  far  finds  more  frus- 
tlons  than  satisfactions. 
io  the  US,  puts  its  chips  on  a  special  trade 
lev    committee    of    the    Organization    for 

nomic  Coopera-lon  and  Development  In 
'■^ — onlv  to  find  the  French  abruptly  de- 

ng  that  the  OECD  cannot  touch  trade 
ic;.-  questions  which  are  withtn  the  com- 
ence  of  the  Common  Market  in  Brussels. 
a  short  not  only  are  trust  and  confidence 
aklng  down,  machinery  is  rusting  and 
"""ing  to  a  halt,  the  ciouds  already  are 
siderably  larger  than  a  man's  hand"  and 
i-here  is  there  any  real  move  to  deal  with 

problem  No  wonder  speculation  is  rife 


(Fj-om  the  Wall  Strf^et  Journal.  Mar.  13.  19721 

TOW.MID   K    Two-TlER   DOLL.^R   M,^RKFr 

I  By  Ray  Vickeri 

uRicH,  SwiTZERi..\ND  — Europe's  monetary 

horities   are   tighteni-ig   controls   to   keep 

vanred    dollars    from    flooding   into    their 

intries.    The    ultimate    effect  'could    be    a 

of  twQ-tler   money   markets   for  the 

lean    dollar— a     distinctly     unwelcome 

elopment  for  businessmen. 

'he  United  States  opposes  any  such  devel- 

:enf.  a  view  m  ide  clear  to  central  bankers 

a  meeting  in  Basle  Sunday.  But  all  signs 

icate   the   matter  could   come   to  a  head 

the  avalanche  of  dollars  pouring  into 

;|ope    continue,    though    ce.itral    bankers 

""!.es  are  reluctant   to  adopt  a  system 

ch  would  create  an  army  of  bureaucrat.^ 

jclice  mor.ey  markets 

he   'de.i    of   a    two-ner    m\rket    is   decep- 

ly  simple.  There  would  be  a  commercial 

ar  with  a  valuation  set  arc3.-d.ng  to  the 

18    Wr.sliington    realignment    of    major 

rrencies.  and  a  financial-tourist  dollar  with 

tluatio'i  set  by  the  free  market,  probably 

much  lower  rate, 

he   dollar   already   seems    to   be   .slipping 
"  the  two-tier  system  in  France,  where  au- 
ities  show  every  indication  of  allowing  it 
,  iroceed. 
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SOME     CLUES     FROM     FR.*NCE 

France  provides  clues  as  to  how  a  control 
system  cculd  move  should  more  and  more 
birrlers  be  establishes!  against  the  dollar. 
The  two-tier  market  is  i-elatlvely  simple  In 
structure.  If  anyone  wants  to  purchase  francs 
With  dollars  ( or  vice  versa)  in  a  trade  trans- 
action, the  Bank  of  France  provides  francs  at 
-  the  market  price.  But  the  bank  supports  that 
price  so  that  it  won't  fall  below  5.0005  francs 
to  the  dollar.  Thus  the  most  the  U.S.  can  e,x- 
pect  in  the  way  of  dollar  devaluation  for  the 
trade  franc  Is  the  formula  developed  last 
December, 

Meanwhile  a  tourist  buying  francs  to 
spend  or  a  company  purchasing  francs  to  buy 
a  French  plant  mu,st  obtain  those  francs  at 
the  finant-lal  rate.  This  rate  is  .allowed  to  float 
accfTding  to  demand,  with  no  support  no 
matter  how  far  it  might  drop.  In  effect,  a 
system  could  develop  where  trade  dollars  are 
used  In  Europe  according  to  the  Dec.  13 
parity  realignment,  while  the  finance  dollar 
might  be  worth  lO't   or  20'"   less. 

"This  is  the  way  the  trend  Is  going,"  says 
an  official  of  Dresdner  Bank,  Frankfurt,  one 
of  Germany's  bi,^  three  banks,  "European 
central  banks  can't  go  on  taking  all  the  dol- 
lars being  pressed  on  them" 

Belgium  Is  already  equipped  to  follow 
France,  In  S'A'itzerland,  bankers  are  reluc- 
tantly admitting  that  a  dual  dollar  is  a  grow- 
ing possibility  as  controls  mount  against  US, 
currency,  Japan's  bureaucratic  control  orga- 
nization Is  being  tightened  steadily  against 
dollar  Inflows  Germany  U  the  biggeit  holdout 
against  any  two-tier  system  but  this  nation's 
economy  is  being  placed  under  heavy  strain 
by  the  unwanted  inflow  of  dollars.  The  two- 
t.er  dollar  market  may  spread. 

ThLs  would  be  distasteful  to  American 
businessmen,  and  most  certainly  t-o  tourists 
Their  money  would  buy  even  less  abroad 
than  Indicated  by  the  approximately  10" 
dollar-value  loss  stemming  from  last  Decem- 
ber's devaluation  plus  revaluations  of  other 
key  currencies.  And  there  would  be  no  added 
gains  in  foreign  trade  should  the  financial- 
tourist  dollar  slump  still  further,  Monev  mar- 
k?ic  would  maintain  the  commercial  dollar  at 
the  parity  levels  negotiated  Dec.  18. 

In  Geneva.  Nicolas  Krul.  research  director 
for  Lombard.  Odler  Sc  Co.,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's oldest  and  most  respected  private  banks, 
says,  "The  dollar  Ls  at  lt.s  low  Intervention 
points  In  most  markets,  and  It  is  difficult 
to  see  ho'w  it  can  improve  But  central  banks 
already  have  more  dollars  than  they  want" 
Lack  of  demand  can  .send  money  price.s 
do.vn  on  foreign  e.xchange  market^s  just  as  If 
a  currency  were  a  commodity  like  potatoes  or 
beans.  This  Is  happening  with  the  Amerlcit'. 
dollar  since  many  people  abroad  are  still 
susDicious  of  them, 

Wh»n  the  dollar  slumos  to  floors  estab- 
lished by  the  Dec,  18  currency  realignment, 
central  banks  c.in  suoport  it  by  buying  dol- 
lars en  their  domestic  money  markets.  This 
reduces  the  sutjply.  .--nd  hooefuUv  brings 
su->ply  in  I'ne  'Alth  demand.  So  the  price  of 
the  dollar  should  Improve. 

But  today  central  banks  are  overflowing 
with  dtiilars.  There  currently  are  around  -$50 
bilUon  of  them  in  their  vaults,  more  than 
double  a  ve  r  ago.  Nobody  wants  to  ab.sorb 
3nv  more  by  intervening  in  money  markets 
•o  nrorect  the  dollar's  value  from'sUimplne 
still  further. 

Eu-opean  attitudes,  of  course,  are  well 
known  in  W.xshlngton,  Conversely,  European.s 
are  elumlv  aware  that  this  is  an  election  year 
in  the  US,  snd  that  the  exterior  problem,^  of 
the  dollar  are  being  accorded  second  rank  be- 
hind the  need  for  Internal  expansion.  Thtis. 
fr-m  the  American  vlewnolnt.  a  weak  dollar 
abroad  may  'oe  a  g.Tod  thing  if  Euronean.s  ae- 
ceo'  it  The  more  the  dollar  drops,  the  bettpr 
the  c^m^etltiye  advantages  for  America  in 
foreign  trade.  Any  drop  in  the  dollar's  value 
means  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  American- 


made   goods   in   foreign-exchange   terms.   So 
these  goods  should  sell  better  abroad. 

This  reasoning  applies  only  If  foreigners 
don't  split  the  dollar  Into  a  two-tier  market. 
But  recent  moves  Indicate  that  European  na- 
tions and  Japan  are  resisting  any  further  de- 
cline in  the  American  dollar's  value,  fearing 
that  America  may  obtain  too  many  trade  ad- 
vantages from  the  dollar's  weakness. 

At  first  glance  It  might  appear  that  foreign 
natiojis  are  caught  In  a  bind,  unwilling  to 
buy  more  dollars  to  support  the  dollar's  rate, 
yet  also  unwilling  to  let  the  doUar  float 
downward  to  what  might  be  a  much  lower 
rate  than  that  negotiated  Dec,  18.  "'Whether 
the  European  central  banks  and  the  Bank 
of  Japan  are  willing  to  be  partners  in  this 
game  of  'Russian  roulette'  forever  Is  an  en- 
tirely different  question,"  says  one  report 
by  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland,  this  na- 
tion's largest.  "Their  choice  of  action  is.  at 
present,  rather  narrow  and  can  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows:  continuing  to  'swal- 
low' Inconvertible  dollars,  floating  or  ex- 
change controls." 

Nobody  wants  to  swallow  more  Inconverti- 
ble dollars.  Floating  the  dollar  as  a  unit  Is 
equally  objectionable,  because  It  appears 
that  the  dollar  would  float  downward  in  to- 
day's markets.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  yesterday.  Euro- 
pean central  bankers  told  U.S.  officials  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  float- 
ing currencies.  This  means  that  they  either 
swallow  more  dollars  or  try  to  keep  them  out 
with  controls.  Moves  taken  last  week  Indi- 
cate nations  are  turning  to  exchange  con- 
trols, not  because  regulation  Is  liked  but  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  the  easiest  of  three  un- 
palatable decisions. 

Europeans  don't  dislike  all  dollars.  They 
Intend  to  continue  to  trade  with  America, 
and  dollars  oil  the  gears  of  this  trade.  These 
trade  or  "commercial"  dollars  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  vitality  of  Europe's  econo- 
mies 

But.  the  financial  dollar  Is  resented.  These 
dollars  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  big  multi- 
national -American  corporations  and  specula- 
tors and  are  transferred  across  national  bor- 
ders to  take  advantage  of  interest  rate  differ- 
entials and  safe  havens  for  currency. 

For  months  Europeans  have  been  calling 
upon  the  Nixon  administration  to  dampen 
these  short-term  capital  flows  with  some  sort 
of  control  system.  Europeans  contend 
that  these  are  the  dollars  that  are  disrupting 
the  world  monetary  system. 

These  pleas  have  been  Ignored.  Current 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  European  nations 
and  Japan  are  taking  steps  of  their  own. 

Switzerland  has  perhaps  the  least  liking 
for  money  controls  of  any  country  In  the 
world,  yet  It  bars  payment  of  Interest  rates  on 
incoming  foreign  funds,  meaning  mainly  the 
dollar  It  has  Instituted  new  rules  concern- 
ing foreign  borrowing  that  may  discourage 
some  shifts  of  funds  from  dollars  into  Swiss 
francs.  S'.viss  banks  are  currently  required  to 
purchase  a  quarter  of  all  Swiss  franc  pro- 
ceeds of  foreign  bonds,  notes  and  issues  at 
the  upper  Intervention  point  of  Swiss  francs. 
3  9265  to  the  dollar.  Recently,  the  market 
rate  has  been  Just  a  shade  above  the  3.85 
medium  point  for  the  Swiss  franc. 

This  measure  allows  the  Swiss  National 
Bank,  at  the  expense  of  foreign  borrowers. 
to  trim  it^  dollar  balances  to  more  normal 
levels.  In  addition.  Switzerland  is  restricting 
foreign  investors  to  40"^-,  of  medium-term 
notes  Issued  by  foreign  borrowers  on  the 
Swiss  market.  'The  net  effect  of  all  Swiss 
measures  is  to  make  it  less  attractive  for  anv 
holder  of  dollars  to  move  funds  into  Switzer- 
land. 

Germany,  another  nation  that  heretofore 
has  taken  a  dim  view  of  capital  restriction, 
recently  introduced  a  cash  deposit  scheme 
that  just  about  eliminates  foreign  borrowing 
by  German  corporations.  Restrictions  in- 
crease  the   borrowing   rate  by   up   to   lOOTo, 
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enough  to  discourage  most  prospective  bor- 
rowers. 

Japan  has  relmposed  barriers  to  advance 
payments  for  Japanese  exports,  a  practice 
followed  last  year  to  .stem  an  Inflow  of  dol- 
lars. Piu-chasers  of  Japanese  goods  under  dol- 
lar contracts  have  been  paying  for  goods  well 
in  advance  of  due  dates  to  have  those  bills 
settled  should  the  dollar  slide  down  still  fur- 
ther. 

The  Netherlands  has  suspended  Interest 
payments  on  nonresident  bank  accounts. 
Belgium  has  relmposed  limits  on  nonresi- 
dent bank  holdings. 

These  measures  all  hit  at  inflows  of  all 
dollars,  commercial  and  financial.  But  It 
seems  likely  that,  as  controls  tighten  against 
the  dollar  in  country  after  country,  pressure 
will  mount  toward  restricting  the  inflow  of 
financial  dollars  while  allowing  commercial 
dollars  to  enter  at  the  Dec.  18  rate. 

Nobody  wants  to  predict  Just  what  the 
finance  dollar  might  be  worth.  Obviously.  If 
American  multinational  corporations  Insist 
on  moving  funds  to  Europe,  that  financial 
dollar  would  plummet  In  money  markets,  for 
those  U.S.  companies'  capital  movements 
would  go  Into  the  financial  dollar  market. 
If  corporations  curtailed  their  dollar  shifts, 
the  financial  dollar  might  remain  close  to 
the   trade  dollar  rate. 

STRENGTHS    AND    WEAKNESSES 

The  beauty  of  this  system  from  the  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  standpoints,  of  course,  is 
that  a  foreign  nation's  central  bank  wouldn't 
be  accumulating  any  more  dollars  than 
might  be  necessary  to  sustain  Its  trade. 
The  weakness  is  that  two-tier  systems  re- 
quire armies  of  bureaucrats  to  control  them, 
and  they  Invite  abuses  Just  as  price  controls 
invite  black  markets. 

For  this  reason,  there  Isn't  much  enthusi- 
asm for  two-tier  markets,  except  perhaps  in 
France,  -where  government  monetary  regula- 
tion Is  accepted  as  a  way  of  life.  StUl,  each 
new  monetary  control  against  the  dollar 
moves  nations  In  the  direction  of  a  full 
monetary  control  system. 

There  is  one  possible  out.  but  It  offers 
slender  hope  in  view  of  the  present  weak- 
ness of  the  dollar  and  the  long  time  likely 
to  be  needed  for  its  recovery.  That  hope  Is 
expressed  In  a  Union  Bank  report:  "The 
Gordian  knot  could  be  cut  If  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  pickup  in  business  activity  In 
the  U.S.  interest  costs  rise  there  whereas 
simultaneously  due  to  the  different  cyclical 
phase  of  the  economy,  European  Interest 
rates  move  lower." 

Until  that  hope  materializes,  foreign  na- 
tions are  moving  almost  unwillingly  toward 
more  controls  to  restrict  the  Inflow  of 
dollars. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,   1972] 

Monetary  Situation,  Here  and  Abroad, 

Arousing  Concern 

(By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) 

The  deteriorating  international  economic 
scene  moved  to  the  fore  last  week  as  the 
cynosure  of  attention— and  concern— in  the 
financial  and  political  worlds  here  and 
abroad,  particularly  In  Europe. 

"The  situation  is  becoming  dangerously 
critical  again,"  said  one  highly  placed  Amer- 
ican financial  expert.  "Something  has  got 
to  be  done — and  quickly— to  calm  the  fears 
that  are  once  again  rising  In  so  many 
places." 

The  most  acute  reflection  of  these  wor- 
ries over  monetary  and  economic  relation- 
ships was  the  nervous  fluctuations  of  the  for- 
eign-exchange markets  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  United  States  dollar  was  buffered 
severely  last  week. 

Only  three  months  after  a  new,  fragile 
plant  was  so  tenderly  put  into  place  with 
the  historic  Interim  monetaj^  agreement  at 
the  SnUthsonian  Institution  last  December 
by  the  leading  Western  industrial  nations,  It 


was  being  blasted  by  gale  winds  that  threat- 
ened to  destroy  it  before  it  had  a  fair  chance 
to  flourish. 

With  the  United  States  still  running  trade 
and  payments  deficits,  and  with  a  heavj- 
flow  of  precautionary  a.pilal  i-noveinent.  dol- 
lars are  continiUng  to  stream  from  this 
country  In  increasing  volume — and  Europe  is 
becoming  increasingly  unhappy  about   it, 

European-s  are  nettled  and  losing  confi- 
dence because,  essentially.  1,1  The  dollar  Is 
not  convertible  and  the  Unlt°d  States  re- 
fuses even  to  discuss  a  return  to  converti- 
bility, and  2,1  The  dollar  is  becoming  less 
useful  abroad  because  of  Europe's  own  cur- 
rency moves  and  exchange  controls. 

Throughout  the  week.  Europe's  central 
banks  were  taking  hea\y  quantities  of  sur- 
plus dollars  In  efforts  to  restrain  the  upward 
surge  of  their  own  currencies.  If  European 
nations  do  not  absrrb  these  dollars,  their 
own  exchange  rates  will  he  adversely  af- 
fected and  the  United  States  will  gain  fur- 
ther competitive  advantages. 

Basically.  Europe  wants  the  United  Suites 
to  sit  down  and  talk  about  what  can  be  done, 
cooperatively,  to  stem  the  flow  of  short- 
term  capiltal  to  the  Continent. 

Europe  Ls  also  raising  questions  about  the 
heavy  budget  deficits  In  the  United  States, 
low  Interest  rates  and  whether  the  United 
States  is  following  pwlicies  that  will  restimu- 
late  inflationary  pressures  and  reawaken  In- 
flationary fears.  And  Europe  wants  to  know 
when  the  United  States  will  restore  .=ome 
measure  of  convertibility  to  the  dollar, 
which  was  removed  last  Aug  15  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economic  program 

With  Europe  now  forming  an  alliance 
against  the  dollar,  it  is  Important  that  the 
United  States  provide  Europe  with  some 
reassurance  that  inflation  is  not  being  re- 
stimulated  here:  that  the  budget  deficits 
are  no  serious  threat:  that  the  United  State.'= 
economic-control  program  is  going  along 
reasonably  well,  and  that  prospects  are  good 
for  at  least  restoring  our  favorable  trade 
balance  thLs  year. 

It  is  the  United  States'  apparent  indiffer- 
ence on  this  matter  that  so  disturbs  the 
Europeans.  American  ofllclals  seem  to  be 
standing  aloof  while  the  currency  turmoil 
bolls  up  again,  maintaining  that  the  problem 
is  Europe's,  not  the  United  States',  and  tak- 
ing a  very  calm  attitude  toward  the  severe 
pressures  that  have  built  up  In  the  foreign- 
exchange  markets.  However,  the  whole  sub- 
ject can  be  expected  to  get  a  good  airing  this 
weekend  in  Basel  when  leading  central  bank- 
ers. Including  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns  of  the 
United  States,  hold  their  regular  monthly 
meeting. 

Top  American  officials  minimized  last 
week's  foreign-exchange  market  develop- 
ments In  Europe.  Paul  A.  'Volcker.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
called  It  a  "speculative  flurry"  and  a  "little 
spasm,"  and  said  he  expected  "fully"  that  the 
Smithsonian  Agreement  would  stand  because 
it  was  In  everybody's  interest.  In  the  long 
run,  he  added,  "the  dollar  looks  good  "  be- 
cause of  the  progress  the  nation  is  making 
this  year  in  curbing  inflation  and  achieving 
real  economic  growth. 

At  about  the  same  time  last  Thursday.  Her- 
bert Stein,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  was  rejecting  suggestions 
that  the  United  States  raise  Interest  rates  to 
protect  the  dollar.  He  contended  that  the  In- 
ternational money  markets  'acre  showing 
"unjustified  anxiety"  about  the  dollar  and 
that  the  recent  agitation  in  the  markets 
would  pass. 

To  restore  confidence  and  maintain  sta- 
bility In  the  International  monetary  system, 
Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr.,  Deputy  Managing  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
said  recently  that  it  was  Important  to  achieve 
a  very  substantial  swing  from  deficit  to  sur- 
plus In  the  United  SUtes"  basic  balance  of 
payments  and  to  enter  a  major  review  of.  and 


negotiation  to  achieve,  modifications  or  im- 
provements in  the  world's  monetary  system. 
He  also  suggested  that  arrangements  be 
agreed  upon  i-o  restore  some  degree  of  cun- 
vt-rtlbillty  for  the  dollar,  even  if  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
sume freelv  buying  and  selling  gold  in  the 
foreseeable  future  He  recommended  action 
111  two  areas. 

"One,"  he  said,  'is  to  deal  with  foreign  of- 
licial  dollar  holdings,  which,  even  after  any 
reflow  of  funds  that  may  occur  in  coming 
months,  are  excess  to  the  normal  reserve 
needs  of  the  holders.  This  might  be  done. 
for  example,  by  a  special  issue  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  although  an  amendment  to  the 
Articles  (Of  the  Fund)  would  be  needed. 

'Another  is  to  reach  understandings  to 
avoid  undue  new  Increases  in  official  holdings 
of  dollars.  This  may  Involve  a  willingness  by 
!iie  United  St-ates  to  use  some  of  its  reserve 
assets,  especially  in  connection  with  Fund 
operatioi.s," 

The  outlook  for  the  domestic  economy, 
however,  is  turning  brighter.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  each  year,  prospects  for  the 
economy  usually  take  a  seasonal  swing  to- 
ward the  optimistic  side.  And  so  it  Is  ngam 
this  year,  now  that  spritig  is  less  than  two 
weeks  away— and   with  solid   reasons. 

The  economy  may  not  be  b<>;imlng  as  it 
usually  does  when  it  emerges  from  a  reces- 
sion, but  it  is  gaining  steadily.  The  upturn. 
like  the  cont.'-action  before  it.  has  be«n  rela- 
tlvel;.  mild,  although  the  tempo  should 
quicken  as  the  year  .mo\es  along. 

Behind  the  pervasive  optimism  Is  the  Im- 
proving performance  of  the  consumer  .sector 
which  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the  gross 
national  product 

Housing  Is  .niU  boomlnp.  bc^aing  well  for 
future  sales  of  lurnishmgs  and  appliances 
and  auto  sales  are  holding  up  very  well  at  a 
level  that  promises  an  11  million  new-car 
sales  year.  Moreover,  the  rising  level  of  per- 
sonal Income  carries  the  likelihood  of 
Rtepped-up  retail  activity. 

Federal  Government  spending  .ceems  likely 
to  rise  about  13  per  cent,  the  largest  percent- 
age Inci-ease  since  the  Vietnam  build-up  of 
1967.  Equally  Important  Is  the  larger-than- 
expected  Increase  In  plans  for  business  capi- 
tal spending.  Private  and  Government  sur- 
veys Indicate  that  outlays  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  this  year  will  rise  about  10.5  or 
11  per  cent — an  unusually  large  gain. 

If  spending  for  inventory  rises  as  sales  gain 
and  If  there  is  some  improvement  in  the  na- 
tion's exports,  the  economic  recovery  will  be 
substantial  and  broad-based 

The  danger,  however,  is  that  Inflationary 
pre.ssures  might  intensify  as  the  economy 
moves  up.  In  that  connection,  there  was  a  p.j"- 
tentlally  disturbing  development  on  Friday 
when  the  Government's  monthly  report  on 
wholesales  price  movements  showed  a  sharp 
0,7  per  cent  rise  for  Februan-, 

With  crosscurrents  buffeting  the  economic 
scene — favorable  streams  from  the  domestic 
economy  that  were  offset  by  turbulent  ones 
from  abroad— the  stock  market  was  not  able 
to  make  any  headway  last  week. 

Nevertheless  there  is  much  more  optimism 
than  pessimism  in  W'all  Street  these  days. 
Because  most  analysts  anticipate  a  further 
upturn  in  economic  activity  and  Improve- 
ment In  corporate  profits,  the  prevailing  ex- 
pectation is  for  further  advances  In  the  mar- 
ket before  any  substantial  correction  mate- 
rializes. 

Although  more  stocks  advanced  than  de- 
clined last  week,  the  leading  market  averages 
showed  a  mixed  trend  In  very  heavy  trading. 
A  total  of  996  sU)cks  endedthe  week  in  the 
plus  column,  while  771  -were  on  the  minus 
side  and  153  closed  unchanged. 

The  blue-chip  averages  posted  small  losses 
but  the  broad-based  indexes  achieved  moder- 
ate net  gains  for  the  week.  The  Dow-Jones 
Industrial   average   declined   a.M   points   to 
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I  ^9.87  and  The  New  York  Times  combined 
:  average  was  off  0.99  to  591.38.  Meanwhile,  the 
!  Itandard  St  Poor's  SOO-stock  Index  advanced 
(.43  to  108.37  and  the  New  York  Stock  Kx- 
<hange  composite  rose  032  to  60.39. 

Volume  on  the  Big  Board  for  the  week  In- 
dreased  to  106.1  million  shares  from  104.8 
93illlon  the  week  before. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  clear  pattern  In 
fce  credit  markets  last  week  either.  They  re- 
1  oalned  baffled  by  the  outlook  for  the  general 
( oonomy  and  for  the  Government's  financing 
ieeds. 

Over-all,  interest  rates  did  not  move  very 
^gnlflcantly.  Bates  were  up  for  Government 
iBues  and  for  short-term  Instruments,  but 
t  own  for  tax-exempt  bonds  and  corporate 
l^ues. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  market,  for  the 
ihoet  part,  was  marking  time,  awaiting  some 
c  ramatlc  developments  to  promote  a  pro- 
I  ounoed  trend  one  way  or  the  other.  Not 
« van  the  disarray  In  the  International  eco- 
omlc  area  was  able  to  exert  any  profound 
1  ifluence  on  the  market.  One  trader  said  the 
I  larket  reflected  "some  pessimism,  some  optl- 
iplsm  and  no  strong  convictions." 

The  money  market  showed  signs  of  tlght- 
eblng,  and  some  commercial  banks  raised 
s  Ightly  the  rates  they  pay  on  large  negotl- 
a3!e  certificates  of  deposit.  Treasury  bill 
rites  continued  to  climb  from  the  low  levels 
t  \ey  had  reached  at  the  end  of  February. 
fi  nd  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
"5  ork  said  that  Its  floating  pirtme  rate  would 
fc»  ■r.'re.^sed  tomorrow  from  4"8  per  cent  to 
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OMBUDSMAN  LEGISLATION  INTRO- 
DUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
dreviDus  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Aspini  is 
rpcoixuzed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  ASPIN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  in  the  House  legislation  that 
V  ouid  create  a  national  ombudsman  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  would  set  up  an 
ombudsman — a  Swedish  term  for  a 
people's  advocate  or  redtape  cutter — in 
e\ch  of  the  country's  435  congressional 
districts.  An  ombudsman  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congressman  in  the  dis- 
t  ict  he  is  representing  who  will  be 
t  a.ned  at  a  special  ombudsman  center 
if.  Wnshington. 

Under  mv  lerislation.  the  ombudsman's 
jfcb  will  be  to  seek  out  the  people  who 
are  having  problems  with  any  level  of 
gjve:nment  in  order  to  help  them  cut 
t  irou.,h  the  often  confusing  maze  of 
bureaucratic  redtape  which  citizens  so 
cpten  come  up  against. 

Over  the  past  year  I  have  conducted 
ah  ombudsman  exfieriment  in  my  own 
?ngie>sional  district  in  Wisconsin.  The 
program  has  been  a  real  success.  My 
ombudsman  travels  throughout  my  four- 
Dunty  district  on  a  regular  basis,  setting 
tp  shu.j  in  the  lobbies  of  various  post 
cHice>.  In  his  first  year  of  operation,  he 
fcandied  over  1,500  cases;  65  percent  of 
t  lem  were  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
t  le  constituent.  The  most  frequent  types 
c  t  cases  he  handled  were :  Social  security, 
riilitary  affairs.  Federal  housing,  vet- 
erans affairs,  consumer  protection,  and 
£  tate  and  local  matters.  While  almost  all 
cf  us  in  Congress  do  casework  for  our 
constituents,  I  have  found  that  since 
iistituting  this  ombudsman  program, 
t  le  number  of  cases  we  have  received  has 
e  scalated  enormously.  Possibly  the  most 
e  Ignlflcant  advantage  of  the  ombudsman 
I  rognun  is  that  it  publicizes  to  con- 


stituents the  fact  that  Congressmen  do 
this  kind  of  personal  casework  and  can 
often  be  helpful  in  resolving  a  problem 
a  constituent  is  having  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  my  legisla- 
tion is  not  expensive.  It  would  cost  only 
$3  million,  which  would  be  used  to  staff 
and  operate  the  ombudsman  center.  The 
ombudsman's  salary  would  be  paid  for 
from  the  Congressman's  current  staff  al- 
lowance. Under  the  legislation,  an  om- 
budsman could  receive  up  to  $15,000  for 
salary,  which  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
present  staff  aUowsmce  for  each  Con- 
gressman. The  Congressman  could  not 
use  the  $15,000  unless  he  appointed  an 
ombudsman  at  the  minimum  pay  of  $8,- 
000.  He  would  then  be  free  to  use  the 
difference  between  the  $15,000  and  the 
amount  he  was  paying  his  ombudsman 
for  other  staff  salaries,  thus  encouraging 
thrift. 

The  ombudsman  center  established  un- 
der the  legislation  would  not  only  train 
and  certify  the  ombudsman,  but  would 
work  out  with  the  ombudsman  and  the 
Congressman  a  method  of  operation 
which  makes  sense  for  the  particular  dis- 
trict in  which  the  ombudsman  is  work- 
ing. The  center  wiU  also  operate  through- 
out the  year,  offering  advice  and  re- 
search assistance  to  the  ombudsman.  In 
effect,  it  will  be  a  mini-congressional  re- 
search service  for  ombudsmen  and  case- 
workers. 

Each  ombudsman  will  be  required  to 
submit  an  armual.  public  report  to  the 
ombudsman  center  which  will  include  the 
number  and  type  of  case.^  he  handles,  the 
percentage  of  cases  that  were  success- 
fully resolved,  and  an  analysis  of  his  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  people.  The  Con- 
gressman responsible  for  the  ombudsman 
vnW  al.'^o  be  required  to  submit  an  annual 
report.  Comments  from  the  ombudsman's 
constituents  will  also  be  .-elicited.  The 
center  will  determine  each  year  whether 
It  will  renew  the  ombudimau  s  contract. 
But  the  Congres.sman  can  lire  the  om- 
budsman at  any  time.  I  believe  it  makes 
sense  to  have  each  Congressman  re.'^pon- 
sible  for  the  hiring  and  firing  of  the  om- 
budsman, since  a  Congressman  is  direct- 
ly responsible  to  liis  constituents. 

This  legislation  will  accomplish  several 
things:  It  will  help  insure  that  there  is 
an  ombudsman  in  virtually  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  country;  it  will 
insure  that  the  ombudsmen  are  profes- 
sionally trained;  it  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous effect  m  gettaig  across  to  the  people 
that  tiie  Congressman  can  help  with  in- 
dividual problems:  it  will  provide  the 
ombudsman  with  professional  assistance 
throughout  the  year:  and  it  will  insure 
that  the  ombudsman's  efforts  are  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
result  in  a  giant  step  forward  in  making 
the  distant,  complex,  and  often  frustrat- 
ing Government  bureaucracies  more  hu- 
man and  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  individual  citizens. 


WILLIAM  B    PAPE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
William  B.  Pape,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Waterbury,  Coim.,  Republican 
and  American,  was  a  quiet,  gentle  man. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  crusading 
journalist,  a  fighter  for  the  rights  of  peo- 
ple, a  man  whose  integrity  could  not  be 
questioned. 

As  a  newspaperman,  Mr.  Pape  was  an 
exemplar  of  the  profession.  As  a  reporter, 
editor,  and  publisher,  he  demanded  of 
himself  and  others  a  devotion  to  high 
principles  of  journalism.  Objectivity  was 
a  cardinal  itile:  He  insisted  that  all 
viewpoints  of  every  event  and  all  opin- 
ions on  every  issue  be  reported  accu- 
rately and  fairly.  He  insisted  that  the 
newspaper  be  available  to  everyone.  He 
never  considered  it  his  newspaper;  it  was 
a  forum  for  people  It  served. 

He  was  a  well-rounded  man  with  a 
wide  range  of  interests.  As  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Navy,  he  was  alwavs 
interested  In  ships.  He  was  also  fasci- 
nated with  trains,  and  when  the  railroad 
station  in  Waterbury  went  up  for  sale  he 
quickly  purchased  it  and  moved  lils 
newspaper  operation  into  it,  preserving 
one  of  the  most  notable  landmarks  in 
Connecticut.  He  had  an  incredible  abil- 
ity with  figures. 

No  one  could  challenge  the  statement 
in  the  Waterbury  Republican  editorial 
summing  up  the  life  of  William  B.  Pape: 

He  had  complete  Integrity. 

I,  and  many,  many  others  will  miss 
him.  The  people  of  Waterbury  and  its 
surroimding  towns  will  greatly  miss  Wil- 
liam B.  Pape,  newspaperman,  citizen, 
and  "the  gentlemanly  example  of  integ- 
rity and  humility  which  he  set." 

For  the  interests  of  my  colleagues,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  March  4, 
1972,  edition  of  the  Waterbury  Repub- 
lican and  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  5  edition  of  the  Sunday  Re- 
publican follows: 

IProm  the  Waterbury    (Conn.)    Republican, 

Mar.  4,  1972] 

William  B.  Papk 

If  It  Is  possible  to  sum  up  the  life  of 
William  B.  Pape,  publisher  and  editor  of  these 
iieAspapers.  in  a  single  sentence.  It  would 
have  to  be.  He  had  complete  Integrity. 

He  rarely  used  the  word  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  newspapers,  but  his 
every  suggestion,  his  every  deed  was  gov- 
erned with  that  in  mind.  He  wanted  his  news- 
papers to  present  the  news  as  honestly  and 
fairly  as  possible. 

Mr,  Pape  published  a  family  newspaper 
and  he  wanted  everyone  on  the  staff  to  keep 
that  In  mind  at  all  times.  No  newspaper  can 
avoid  publication  of  material  that  some  will 
consider  offensive  at  some  time,  but  he  did 
not  want  sensationalism  to  be  the  justifica- 
tion for  a  news  Judgment. 

He  refused  to  publish  many  types  of  adver- 
tising that  can  be  seen  in  newspapers  of 
great  prominence  daUy,  either  because  he 
did  not  feel  they  were  in  good  taste  or  be- 
cause they  were  misleading.  Even  though 
his  Introduction  Into  the  newspaper  field 
came  during  a  time  when  {>er8onal  Invective 
was  commonplace  on  editorial  pages,  he 
preferred  critical  comment  which  avoided  the 
sharp  personal  attack. 

Mr.  Pape  ardently  followed  the  policy  es- 
tablished by  hl3  father,  the  late  WUUam  J. 
Pape.  in  fighting  for  good  government.  He 
vigorously  backed  the  Waterbury  Taxpayers 
Association  which  served  as  a  watchdog  on 
city  government  and  waa  most  unhappy  when 
it  was  absorbed  by  the  Greater  Waterbury 
Chamber  of  Conmierce.  Only  recently  as  the 


Chamber  has  become  more  vigilant  In  work- 
ing for  efficient  local  government  did  he  re- 
lent in  his  opinion. 

He  tofllatod  that  every  man  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  news  Items  published. 
He  felt  that  the  extremist  would  eventually 
lose  public  support  because  of  exposure. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  he  fought  secrecy 
in  government.  He  felt  the  federal  govern- 
ment overclasslfled  documents  with  no  jus- 
tiflcation  for  so  doing.  On  the  local  level,  he 
urged  court  action  if  all  els*  failed  In  re- 
vealing to  the  public  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. He  felt  secrecy  was  used  to  hide  wrong- 
doing or  would,  if  permitted  unabated,  en- 
courage wrong-doing. 

He  did  not  restrict  his  governmental  con- 
cern to  writing  editorials  or  having  them 
written.  He  personally  attended  meetings  and 
voiced  his  opinion  on  the  need  for  Improve- 
ments. 

Editorial  objections  to  some  governmental 
actions  on  occasions  brought  criticism  that 
the  paper  was  un-American.  With  great  pride 
he  would  write  the  critic  that  he  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  But  he  never 
let  his  pride  In  his  country  be  a  veil  to  cover 
up  Improper  actions  by  officials. 

During  the  past  few  years  when  he  devoted 
almoet  all  of  his  time  to  the  newspapers  and 
less  to  some  of  his  other  business  interests, 
he  took  particular  delight  in  sitting  in  on 
the  dally  edtlorlal  conferences  at  which  pol- 
icy was  established.  Only  the  most  urgent  of 
outside  business  would  get  him  to  skip  these 
meetings. 

One  of  his  rigid  policies  was  that  every 
column  and  letter  on  the  editorial  pages  had 
to  be  signed.  No  pseudonjmis  were  permitted. 
The  only  exception  involved  the  editorial*. 
He  opposed  legislation  which  would  require 
that  editorials  be  signed  with  the  explana- 
tion that  they  are  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  not  any  Individual  editorial 
writer.  A  statement  to  that  effect  ia  carried 
at  the  top  of  thl«  editorial  page  daily. 

Aside  from  honesty  and  efficiency  In  gov- 
ernment, one  of  his  favorite  topics  Involved 
the  railroads.  He  deplored  the  decline  in  rail 
service.  While  he  acltnowledged  the  inefficien- 
cies in  newspaper  production  in  the  old  rail- 
road station  because  of  the  design  of  the 
building,  he  never  regretted  its  purchase  and 
the  salvation  of  the  structure,  including  its 
tower,  as  a  landmark. 

Mr.  Pape  never  sought  the  limelight.  He 
suggested  that  others  poee  lor  pictures  and 
stepped  aside  as  frequently  as  possible.  He 
Insisted  that  the  Pape  family  be  given  no 
special  consideration. 

He  was  always  concerned  with  accuracy. 
He  went  far  beyond  the  obvious — the  head- 
lines and  major  news  stories — to  the  two  and 
three-line  "filler"  Items  which  set  forth 
statistics  he  felt  could  not  possibly  be  ac- 
curate. He  was  never  one  to  hide  an  error. 
If  it  was  made,  he  wanted  the  correction 
prominently  labeled. 

Mr.  Pape  was  distressed  when  the  news- 
papers were  late  In  being  printed  and  Insisted 
on  detailed  explanations  uf  the  cause.  The 
failure  of  papers  to  be  delivered  also  caused 
him  concern. 

His  memory  was  uncanny.  He  could  recall 
persons,  places  and  events,  particularly  In 
Waterbiiry  history,  that  amazed  everyone. 
Staff  writers  would  often  question  him  if 
they  were  unable  to  find  the  necessary  back- 
ground m  the  flies.  It  was  rare  when  he  could 
not  produce  the  Information  needed. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  Pape  was  a  gentleman.  His 
dealings  with  everyone— employe,  customer, 
salesman,  friend,  even  political  foe — were  al- 
ways conducted  with  the  utmost  of  propriety. 

The  Pape  family,  his  wide  circle  of  frienda, 
this  city,  and  especially  these  newspapers 
will  miss  the  gentlemanly  example  of  Integ- 
rity and  humility  which  he  set. 


[From  the  Waterbury   (Conn.)   Sunday  Re- 
publican, March   6.   1972] 
Tbibutes  Paid  to  W.  B.  Pape 

Tributes  to  the  late  William  B.  Pape  poured 
In  Saturday  from  friends,  public  figures,  and 
fellow  newspapermen. 

Mr.  Pape,  publisher  and  editor  of  The  Re- 
publican and  The  American,  died  early  in  the 
day  at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital  at  the  age 
ol  72. 

A  funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  Tueeday 
at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Water- 
bury. Friends  may  oaU  at  the  Munson-Love- 
tere  Funeral  Home,  Main  Street,  Woodbury, 
today  and  Monday  from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m. 
The  family  has  requeei»d  that  flowers  not  be 
sent  and  that  members  of  the  clergy  and 
delegations  meat  In  the  church  bcksement  a 
half  hour  before  the  service.  Burial  will  be  at 
the  oonvenlenoe  of  the  family. 

U.S.  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan  recalled  his 
high  school  days  when  Mr.  Pape  coached  the 
rifle  team  at  Crosby  High  School  and  will- 
ingly gave  of  his  time  to  the  students. 

'"mis,"  Monagan  said,  "symbolized  his  in- 
terest In  our  community  and  his  purpose  to 
play  his  part  as  a  citizen. 

"Waterbury  and  its  people  have  changed 
since  those  days,  but  BUI  Pape's  Interest 
never  lagged  In  his  dedication  to  making 
a  better  place  for  Its  citizens.  He  put  the 
prestige  of  the  city's  newspapers  behind  the 
objective." 

Monagan  also  expressed  gratitude  "for  his 
advice  and  support  on  many  occasions,  some- 
times unexpected." 

"With  Bill's  passing,"  he  said,  "Waterbury 
and  the  state  have  lost  a  man  of  stature, 
principle,  and  understanding  who  will  be 
missed  In  the  challenging  days  ahead." 

The  swiftest  reaction  seemed  to  come  from 
the  newspaper  world,  a  world  in  which  Mr. 
Pape  had  made  a  solid  mark  more  than  three 
decades  ago  with  his  participation  In  the 
exposure  of  the  Waterbury  conspiracy  which 
sent  23  city  and  state  officials  to  Jail  and 
brought  a  Pulitzer  Prize  to  The  Republican. 

John  Armsta-ong,  Connecticut  Bureau  Chief 
of  the  Associated  Press,  said  "Mr.  Pape  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  honest  and  coura- 
geous journalism  everywhere,  and  for  this, 
aU  of  us — In  and  out  of  newspapei-lng — owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

He  said  Mr.  Pape's  reputation  "as  an  out- 
standing newspaperman  and  publisher  was 
well  known  throughout  the  Northeast." 

Mlms  Thomason,  president  of  tht  United 
Bress  International,  said,  "BUI  Pile's  con- 
tributions to  Journalism  were  many  and 
varied,  and  all  of  xis  shall  miss  his  wise"  coun- 
sel. He  w«s  a  very  fine  gentleman  and  all  of 
us  at  trPI  were  proud  to  know  him  as  a 
friend." 

Cranston  Williams  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  re- 
tired general  manager  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publiahers  Association,  recalled  a  long 
and  warm  relationship  with  Mr.  Pape.  "I 
knew  him  and  I  respected  him  very  much  as 
a  very  able  newspaper  executive,"  he  said. 

Bradley  Peck,  manager  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Dally  Newspaper  Association .  called  Mr. 
Pape  a  "solid  foundation  stone"  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  spoke  of  his  "years  of  activity 
and  oontributlons.  He  will  be  missed  very 
much." 

"The  printing  Industry  and  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  have  lost  a  leader,"  said 
Roger  Ooryell,  general  manager  of  The  Hart- 
ford Times.  "BUI  Pape's  passing  will  not  only 
be  mourned  by  his  loving  family,  but  by 
business  associates  and  friends  all  over  the 
country." 

Bob  Bddy,  publisher  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  called  Mr.  Pape  a  "sincere  and  hard 
working  man  who  will  be  missed  among 
Connecticut  publishers." 

Kenneth  E.   Orube,  editorial   page  editor 


of  The  Day,  New  London,  and  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Associated  Press  Circuit,  said 
Mr.  Pape  was  an  Inspiration  to  those  who 
worked  with  him. 

"As  a  newspaperman,"  Grube  said.  Mr. 
Pape  worked  always  with  the  public  s  interest 
uppermost  in  hla  mind,  recognizing  that  only 
by  serving  the  public  could  his  newipapers 
remain  strong. 

"Ilioee  of  us  who  were  pru-llegeo  to  work 
with  him  in  furthering  the  cooperative  new,?- 
gatherlng  effcnts  of  the  Associated  Press  will 
continue  to  be  Inspired  by  his  clear  and  forth- 
right commitment  to  the  public  good  ' 

Mr.  Pape's  death  waa  called  a  genuine  loes 
for  the  newBi>^>er  Industry  of  Connecticut" 
by  Lionel  S.  Jackson,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  New  Haven  Register  and  Journal  Cour- 
ier. He  said,  "Throughout  his  long  career 
with  the  Waterbury  newspapers,  lie  has  been 
a  forthright  and  responsible  leader  m  state 
newspaper  circles;  a  progressive  and  innova- 
tive publisher,  and  a  vigorous  defe:ider  of 
the  public  Interest." 

"He  waa  not  only  a  good  pereoiial  friend, 
but  a  strong  professional  friend  to  our  New 
Haven  newspapers,  and  he  will  be  nussed  I 
extend  my  own  sympathy  and  that  oi  ali 
newspaper  associates  at  the  New  Haven  papers 
to  members  of  his  family  and  staff. 

Don  Spargo,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Dally  Newspaper  Association,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  Haven  papers,  also  called 
Mr.  Pape's  passing  "a  great  loss  to  the  newb- 
papers  of  the  state.  His  many  years  ol  devoted 
service  earned  him  the  greatest  re'^pect  .Tom 
his  fellow  newspaper  associates  " 

Mayor  Victor  Mambruno  said  'The  death  of 
Mr.  Pape  comes  as  a  shock  to  all  Waterbury 
and  Waterbury  area  residents.  The  Waterbury 
area  and  particularly  the  stale  of  Connecti- 
cut have  lost  an  extraordinary  man. 

"Mr.  Pape  was  a  man  who  was  molded  In 
the  image  of  his  father.  Prom  the  very  tiegin- 
nlng  of  his  newspaper  career,  he  had  been  a 
dominant  figure  in  Connecticut  journalism. 
He  continued  with  excellence  the  work  of  his 
father  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
wide  circulation  of  both  newspapers  The 
Waterbury  Republican  and  Waterburv  Amer- 
ican. 

"The  Waterbury  area  has  lost  a  forceful 
voice,  a  crusader  for  the  public  good  on  a 
social  and  civic  level.  ' 

Carter  White,  publisher  of  The  Meriden 
Jotirnal  and  Morning  Record  and  pre-'^ident 
of  the  New  England  Dally  Newspar>er  As- 
sociation, expressed  shock  and  sorr-w  when 
he  heard  the  news.  He  said,  The  loss  i.if  Mr. 
Pape  Is  a  very  deep  one  for  ail  of  u'^  news- 
paper friends  and  associates.  We  have  all 
known  him  as  a  dedicated  newspaper  pub- 
lisher for  many  years  We  extend  our  deepest 
symp>athy  to  his  family  and  newspaper  as- 
sociates. " 

Mr.  Pape's  "complete  integrity"  wa£  re- 
marked upon  by,  among  others,  Malcolm 
Baldrige,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  SctivUl 
.Mfg.  Co  .  and  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  added,  "I  shall  always  remem- 
ber how  deeply  he  cared  about  the  quality 
of  his  city.  Waterbury  has  lost  a  wonderful 
man." 

Harold  Post,  of  Post  Junior  College,  a«ld. 
This  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community  He 
carried  on  the  work  of  his  father  and  tried 
to  do  everything  his  father  would  have  done 
It  Is  a  great  loss  to  Waterbury  to  have  such 
a  man  taken  away.  He  was  active  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  community  organizations. 
and  we  greatly  admired  his  advice  to  Post 
CoUege,  particularly  during  the  past  few 
years  when  he  tried  to  help  us  solve  some  of 
the  educational  problems." 

The  Rt.  Rev,  Msgr.  Harry  0  Struck  per- 
manent rector  of  Immaculate  Conception 
Chtirch,  said,  "This  morning  I  learned  with 
a  sorrowing  heart  of  the  death  of  William 
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Pate.  Over  the  years  Mr.  Pape  manifested 
irue  and  dedicated  love  for  our  city.  He 

de\loted  his  great  abUlty  to  the  interests  of 
city  and  its  people.  I  have  lost  a  close 
jnal  friend  whose  understanding  and 
ty  will  always  be  among  my  cherished 
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Joseph  Rimany,  executive  director  of  the 
TJriCA,  called  the  late  publisher  "one  of  the 
greit  men  of  the  Y.  one  of  the  greatest  presi- 
dei  ts  we  ever  had."  and  revealed  that  the  Y 
Nominating  Committee  had  determined  to 
naiie  him  director  emeritus  at  the  114th  an- 
nul ,1  meeting  in  April,  when  his  current  term 
wa4  up. 

recalled  Mr.  Pape  was  the  Srst  Catholic 
ver  be  president  of  a  Y.  and  eald.  'He  had 
to  do  in  Waterbury  with  bringing  about 
than  any  other  person,  many 
before  the  Vatican  Council  took  this 
.  His  outlook  wsis  always  towards  bring- 
the  great  faiths  together.  This  realiza- 
came  true  and  Mr.  Pape  was  a  great  part 
ihi«.  His  death  Is  a  great  lose  to  the  city  " 
istin  Horan,  president  of  the  Chamber'of 
noted  Mr.  Pape  "was  truly  one  of 
fairest  men  I  have  met.  This  was  best 
exhibited  by  the  policies  that  he  exercised 
as  i>ubllsher  of  the  newspaper.  The  city  and 
the  state  have  lost  a  leading  citizen.  He  will 
be    ruly  missed." 

Francis  Merkle.  managing  director  of  the 
Wa  erbury  Community  Workshop,  called  the 
puUlsher,  "An  outstanding  member'  of  the 
boa-d  as  well  as  the  Community  Workshop's 
seci  etary  for  many  years.  "He  wae  an  amaz- 
ing man,"  MerkJe  said,  "with  a  remarkable 
y  who  could  recall  events  that  had 
hapbened  years  ago  In  the  affairs  of  the  work- 
3ho ),  with  great  clarity.  He  will  be  sorely 
mlsfed  by  me  and  our  organization," 
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r,  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
nission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
t  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

r.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  until  4 
■s  ago  an  enlisted  man  in  our  mili- 
service.  particularly  those  of  the 
lowtst  four  grades,  found  it  difficult  to 
obt;  lin  loans  if  they  were  stationed  over- 
sea 


The 


enlisted  man  who  was  fortunate 

gh  to  secure  a  loan  was  forced  to 

a  rate  that  many  times  was  twice 

ijiuch  as  the  rates  charged  for  officers. 

finance  company  operating  overseas 

a  slogan  among  its  employees  that 

had  a  rate  for  every  rank."  It  was 

dpuble  hardship  for  the  enlisted  man 

because  of  his  lower  pay  grade,  it 

much  harder  for  him  to  pay  the  extra 

costs  tnan  it  was  for  an  ofBcer. 

this   has   changed.   Mr.    Speaker. 

.•er,  since  the  opening  of  U.S,  credit 

in   most  of   the   overseas  areas 

there  are  major  troop  concentra- 

No   longer   Is   the   enlisted   man 

ed   loans   or  charged   rates  higher 

those  charged  to  officers.  The  credit 

charge  everj-one  the  same  low 

and  it  has  been  estimated  that  these 

rates  have  saved  servicemen  millions 

(^ollars  as  opposed  to  the  rates  that 

had  been  paying  to  the  finance  com- 

Typical  of  the  benefits  that  are 

ailable  to  enlisted  men  as  a  result  of 

overseas  credit  unions  is  the  latest 

of  the  overseas  operations  of  10 

credit  unions  operating  in  Germany. 

the    Philippines,    Italy,    and 

During  the  month  of  January 
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these  credit  unioiLs  made  5,164  loan.s.  Of 
that  total.  9'2.6  percent  went  to  enlisted 
men:  and,  out  of  all  the  loans  made.  69 
percent  went  to  the  flr.st  Ave  grades  of 
enlisted  men  and  41  percent  went  to  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  first  four  grades; 
that  is.  E-1  through  E-4. 

It  was  the  E-1  through  E-4  category 
that  was  faced  with  the  most  difficult 
finance  problems  until  the  credit  unions 
were  .^et  in  operation.  Many  loan  compa- 
nies flatly  refused  to  lend  to  any  service- 
man below  the  rank  of  E-5.  Since  the 
four  lowest  pay  grades  were,  in  most 
cases,  the  ones  needing  the  loans,  they 
suffered  the  most.  For  instance,  under 
the  new  pay  .=^ale,  an  EM  who  has  been 
in  the  service  for  less  than  2  years  re- 
ceives a  basic  pay  of  $346.80  a  month: 
but  in  January  the  10  overseas  credit 
unions  made  more  than  1.200  loans  to 
servicemen  of  the  E-4  rank.  By  the  same 
token,  an  officer  of  the  0-6  rating  with 
2  years  or  less  service  receives  $1,119  a 
month.  The  ovpr.seas  credit  unions  made 
only  13  loans  to  officers  In  this  category. 
This  clearly  points  out  that  the  credit 
unions  are  helping  the  servicemen  who 
make  up  the  majority  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  rather  than  a  few  selected  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  played  an  important 
role  in  establishing  these  overseas  credit 
unions  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  role 
that  they  have  played  in  making  certain 
that  servicemen  overseas  are  no  longer 
victimized  by  interest  rates  that  run  as 
high  as  60  and  70  percent  a  year;  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  should 
also  be  proud  that  the  servicemen  who 
need  the  financial  help  the  most,  the 
lower  ranking  enlisted  men.  are  receiving 
the  greatest  amount  of  help. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  next 
month  the  overseas  credit  unions,  which 
have  been  in  operation  only  4  years,  will 
have  signed  up  200.000  members.  Four 
years  ago  these  servicemen  would  have 
had  virtually  no  place  to  go  to  borrow 
money  at  a  rate  that  they  could  afford. 


STUDY  BY  "SPOKANE  RESOURCES 
ADVOCATES  •  UPHOLDS  FINDINGS 
OF  BANKING  COMMITTEE 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  ins  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  inves- 
tigated the  operations  of  the  so-called 
•■235"  program,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department,  last  year,  one 
of  the  areas  selected  for  the  ,study  was 
Spokane,  Wash. 

The  committee  was  shocked  at  the 
abuses  of  the  program  that  it  foimd  in 
that  city.  Even  thouah  Spokane  is  not 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  countrj-, 
it  nevertheless  had  some  of  the  worst 
violations  in  the  -22^"  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  program. 

When  the  ccMnmittee  report  was  pub- 
lished concerning  the  "235  '  program. 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. George  Romney.  was  highly 
critical   of   the  committee's   report   and 


at  first  disavowed  its  authenticity.  Later 
after  a  personal  inspection  on  his  part, 
he  agreed  that  the  committee  had  un- 
covered significant  violations. 

Spokane  Resource  Advocates,  a  group 
dedicated  to  bettering  the  conditions  of 
the  residents  of  Spokane,  Wash,,  has 
completed  a  final  report  on  the  "235"  re- 
habilitation properties  in  that  city  and 
an  initial  report  on  the  standard  exist- 
ing properties  in  Spokane.  The  report 
clearly  shows  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  was  right  on  every  point 
of  its  investigation,  and  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Spokane  Resource  Advocates 
report  to  show  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee undertook  its  investigation : 

Spokane    Rfsoubce    Advocates — iNrriAL    Re- 
port  ON   235    "Standard   Existing"   Prop- 

ERTIES    AND   FINAL   REPORT   ON    235    "ReHAB." 
FINAL    REPORT    ON    233    "REHAB."    PROPERTIES 

Section  235  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
divided  into  three  subsections:  1)  Interest 
.subsidy  on  houses  requiring  major  rehabili- 
tation prior  to  the  sale  to  low  Income  buyers. 
This  subsection  Is  commonly  referred  to  as 
235  "rehab.  "  and  the  last  available  number 
provided  SRA  by  PHA  listed  226  houses  in 
Spokane  rehabilitated  under  this  subsection. 
2)  Interest  subsidy  on  existing  houses  not 
needing  repairs  but  which  may  require  minor 
work  not  to  exceed  10'^  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  house.  These  are  called  "stand- 
ard existing"  houses  and  a  list  compiled  by 
PHA  lists  336  such  houses  In  Spokane.  3) 
Interest  subsidy  on  newly  constructed  homes 
m  a  price  range  from  $18,500  to  $21,500.  The 
la,st  number  quoted  by  PHA  listed  the  total 
In  excess  of  1,500  newly  constructed  houses 
under  this  subsection. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1970.  SRA  began 
investigating  complaints  from  buyers  of  235 
"rehab,"  homes.  Having  had  some  prior 
knowledge  of  the  total  235  program,  we  were 
aware  that  our  poorest  citizens  were  being 
sold  the  "rehabs.  '  It  can  now  be  demon- 
strated that,  with  some  exceptions.  Income 
and  the  presence  of  two  parents  In  the  home 
dictated  to  some  extent  which  subsection  of 
235  a  buyer  would  qualify  for.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  newly  constructed  235's 
where,  in  most  cases,  both  parents  are  pres- 
ent, they  are  young  and  often  qualified  be- 
cause of  being  "sltuatlonally  poor".  That  Is, 
they  were  "on  their  way  up"  and  their  cur- 
rf  Tit  economic  situation  only  reflected  a  tem- 
porary condition  unlike  those  buyers  of  235 
rehabs  and  to  a  large  extent  235  "standard 
existing  '  when  income  was  fixed, 

SRA  could  not  study  and  Investigate  all 
three  subsections  of  235  at  the  same  time 
because  only  one  staff  ijerson  was  available 
Also,  we  felt  v.e  had  a  duty  to  work  with 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder 
first.  This  was  done  and  largely  completed 
by  September  1971,  Although  the  cost  (not 
money  i  was  great  we  know  that  many  bene- 
hcial  results  were  secured  for  those  families. 
,Jii.<t  one  example  is  the  518  program  insti- 
tuted by  HUD  whereby  these  cases  were  re- 
viewed and  repairs  made  which  should  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  original  sale,  SRA 
wa<  able  to  acquire  a  copy  of  the  518  appli- 
cation from  and  we  mailed  It  to  every  buyer. 
In  a  great  many  cases  we  actively  assisted 
the  buyer  in  completing  this  application  for 
redress. 

When  we  were  finally  able  to  turn  to  an 
investigation  of  the  235  ■■sta::dard  existing" 
homes  in  September  of  1971,  we  also  mailed 
these  applicatians  lor  redress  to  each  buyer 
who  had  listed  major  complaints  in  response 
to  our  questionnaire 

As  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  conduct  a 
planned  investigation  regarding  235  newly 
constructed  homes  although  a  good  number 


of  these  buyers  have  contacted  us  voluntari- 
ly. 

Regarding  the  235  "rehab"  subsection,  the 
Regional  Office  of  HUD  did  concur  with  our 
overall  statistics  regarding  abuses  through  a 
news  release  published  In  May  or  June  1971. 
This  was  at  least  8  months  after  we  first 
made  public  the  results  of  our  Intensive  in- 
vestigation. Rather  than  repeat  here  I  refer 
you  to  attachment  B  which  provides  a  chro- 
nology regarding  the  235  "rehab"  program  In 
Spokane 

Since  September  of  1971.  SRA  has  been  In- 
vestigating the  235  "standard  existing"  sub- 
section. Because  we  have  been  refused  access 
to  information  previously  available  we  can- 
not draw  as  many  conclusions  from  this 
data,  as  we  did  for  our  study  of  "rehabs". 
The  following  pages  constitute  our  report  on 
the  "standard  existing"  subsection.  All  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  data  are  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  SRA  staff.  We  conducted 
research  on  the  occupation  of  the  head  of 
the  household  In  so  far  as  that  data  was 
available.  An  occupational  comparison  of 
235  "rehab"  and  "standard  existing"  is  at- 
tached. 

Raymond  Raschko. 

February  18.  1972. 

235    Standard    Existing — Results    of 
Questionnaire 

1.  PHA  listed  336  homes  financed  in 
Spokane  County. 

2.  SRA  mailed  276  questionnaires  but  could 
not  mall  to  all  336  because  of  severe  budget 
limitations. 

3.  Of  the  276  questionnaires  mailed,  we 
have  received  responses  from  186  to  date  as 
follows: 

A.  18  letters  returned  stating  that  party 
had  moved  and  left  no  forwarding  address. 

B.  1  returned  In  which  buyer  stated  his 
home  had  never  had  a  FHA  guaranteed 
mortgage  of  any  kind. 

C.  22  returned  In  which  buyers  staled  they 
had  not  encountered  major  problems  with 
the  house. 

D.  145  returned  stating  they  had  encoun- 
tered, (Kie  or  more  serious  and./or  major  prob- 
lems with  the  building. 

Although  HUD  regulations  gave  local  FHA 
offices  the  responsibility  to  Inform  buyers  of 
the  redress  available  under  518,  It  was  more 
than  evident  that  the  people  had  not  been 
informed  or  had  been  told  In  a  way  not 
understood.  SRA,  therefore,  reproduced  the 
FHA  application  form  and  mailed  It  to  over 
100  of  the  buyers  who  had  responded  to  our 
questionnaire.  We  also  provided  stamped, 
addressed  envelopes  so  that  the  buyers  could 
quickly  submit  his  application  for  redress 
to  the  local  FHA  office. 

Question  I, — I  purchased  my  house: 

Less  than  3  months  ago,  0. 

Less  than  6  months  ago,  0. 

Less  than  12  months  ago,  2. 

Less  than  16  months  ago,  17. 

Less  than  24  months  ago,  122. 

Unknown,  4. 

(Reliable  real  estate  sources  have  stated 
that  hundreds  of  families  were  qualified  and 
earnest  money  paid  but  no  home  was  avail- 
able for  occupancy.  A  long  waiting  period 
ensued  and  we  believe  this  is  reflected  in  the 
above  table.  If  we  had  asked  when  the  house 
was  occupied  we  believe  a  different  range  of 
responses  would  be  shown). 

Question  2.  Was  any  work  done  on  the 
house  before  vou  purcha.sed  It? 

Yes,  77. 

No,  66. 

Don't  know,  2. 

Question  3,  Did  you  pay  a  real  estate 
commission? 

Yes,  23. 

No,  34. 

Don't  know,  88, 

Question  4.  What  real  estate  company 
handled  the  house? 

(See  the  attached  chart) 


(Chart  not  printed  In  Record.) 

Question  5  Do  you  believe  your  house  Is 
worth  the  amount  of  monev  you  are  paying 
for  It? 

Yes,  64. 

No.  57. 

Don't  know.  24. 

Question  6.  If  you  had  to  move  do  you 
feel  you  could  sell  your  house  and  get  your 
money  out  of  it? 

Yes    54. 

No.  57. 

Etont  know.  34. 

Question  7.  Since  yovi  have  been  living  in 
the  house,  what  kind  of  problems  have  you 
had  with  the  house?  * 

( See  attached  for  chart.) 

(Chart  not  printed  in  Record.) 

MAJOR    PROBLEMS    CITED    BY    BUYERS    OF    235 
"STANDARD    EXISTING" 

1.  Plumbing  (fixtures  and  pipe) .  89. 

2.  Electrical.  61. 

3.  Roof  Leak.  39. 

4.  Furnace,  36. 

5.  Floor,  38. 

6.  Foundation,  28, 

7.  Heat.  27. 

8.  Hot  Water,  23. 

9.  Walls.  26. 

10.  Other.  22. 

11.  Outside  Paint,  19. 

12.  Insulation,  20. 

13.  Ceilings,  16. 

14.  Inside  Paint,  13. 

15.  Garage.  15. 

16.  Kitchen  Counters,  10. 

17.  Termites.  5. 

REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY'S  HANDLING  5  OR 
MORE  OF  THE  HOUSES  RECEIVING  MAJOR 
COMPLAINTS 

1.  Carter-Lewis  Realty,  12. 

2.  Realty  Mart.  11, 

3.  Nancy  Koran  Realty.  8. 

4.  House  &  Home  Realty,  7. 

5.  Main  &  Assoc.  8. 

6.  Higgens  &  Henderson  Realty,  8. 

7.  Anchor  Securities,  6. 

8.  James  S.  Black,  7. 

9.  Hege  &  Co..  7. 

10.  Barrle  Hunt  Realty,  6. 

11.  Tri-State  Realty,  5. 

12.  Vaughn  Realty.  5. 

Spokane   Resoi  rce  Advocates   Housing 
Advocacy    Chronology 

Jan.-Oct,  1970. — S  R.A,  conducts  exhaus- 
tive investigative  research  into  conduct  of 
235  Rehabilitation  Program,  through  search 
of  Title  records,  questionnaires,  photographs 
of  inside  outside  of  houses.  Interviews  with 
home  buyers,  carpenters,  and  meeting  with 
housing  officials  to  obtain  corrections. 

Oct.  23.  24,  1970.— S.R.A.  sponsored  Public 
Hearing  on  Low  Cost  Housing  Program. 

Oct.  24.  1970. — Severe  public  back-lash 
focusing  on  ad  hominem  arguments,  buck- 
passing,  denial,  and  minimization  of  severity 
and  extent  of  235  rehabilitation  housing 
abuses, 

Jan,  6,  1971, — Publication  of  Congressional 
235  investigation  by  Patman's  Housing  & 
Banking  &  Currency  Committee  with 
Spokane  as  one  of  ten  Cities  investigated 
and  exposed, 

Feb.  1971.— Back-lash  Public  Hearing  pur- 
portedly organized  to  "get  at  the  truth",  but 
in  point  of  fact,  to  exonerate  the  housing 
industry  and  FHA  officials  from  culpability. 
CBS  filmed  entire   16  hours  of  proceedings. 

Feb.  1971.— H.U.D.  Investigates  local  Im- 
plementation of  235  Housing  Program. 

Mar.  1971. — Nation-wide  showing  of  "back- 
lash" phenomena  In  Spokane  on  CBS  60 
Minutes  Show,  narrated  by  Mike  Wallace. 

Mar.  1971— S.R.A,  initiates  filing  of  peti- 
tion to  Spokane  City  Council  to  establish  a 
local  Housing  Authority, 

June  1971. — Passage  of  Section  618 
(amendment  to  National  Housing  Act).  Un- 
der this  section,  the  purchaser  can  seek  re- 


lief to  correct  defects  which  should  have 
been  noticed  by  the  F.H.A,  before  the  buyer 
moved  into  the  house.  Thus,  homeowners 
living  in  ■  rehab"  235  housing,  which  has 
defects,  may  now  petition  FHA.  for  new 
inspections  and  correction  of  defects. 

June  1971 -—SRA,  reproduces  official 
FHA.  claim  forms  and  mails  to  all  home 
buyers  so  they  can  promptly  file  claims  for 
redress  of  housing  defects. 

June -July  1971.— F.B.I.  Investigates  pos- 
sible violations. 

Aug.  1971 — Regional  Director  of  H.U.D 
olfice  confirms  S.R.A. 's  finding  of  Irregular- 
ities and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some 
FHA.  appraisers,  inspectors  and  mortgage 
lenders.  Confirmed  200  complaints  received 
and  of  thase  processed.  93';  were  found 
valid  and  repairs  initialed. 

Oct.  1971.— S.R.A.  Initiates  Court  action 
through  Writ  of  Mandamus  to  force  city 
council  to  act  within  60  days  on  local  Hous- 
ing Authority  petition  submitted  in 
March  71 

Dec.  1971  —Establishment  of  Local  Hous- 
ing Authority  by  4  to  3  \ote. 

Feb.  1972— Mayor  appoints  five  commis- 
sioners 10  administer  Spokane's  local  Hous- 
ing Authority. 

235  and  221-H  Rehabilitation  Hoiises— Oc- 
cupation of  head  of  household  and  amount 
of  mortgage 

Mother  on  Public  .Assistance,  $14,500.  * 

Collector-  -City  Refu.se  Dept..  $9,250, 

Hospital  Orderly,  $10,750 

Collector— City  Refuse  Dept  ,  $13,900. 

Laundry  Worker  (Widow) ,  $9,200 

Retired,  $10  500, 

.Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $11,900 

Construction  Worker,  $10,700, 

Employed  at  Ccxiper  Bras,  Cabinets.  $14,750. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $13,000. 

Disable  &  P  T.  Carpenter,  $12,500. 

Cook  $11,000. 

Student,  $11  000. 

-Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $7,500, 

Baker,  $11,000, 

Disabled.  $14  000, 

-Mother  un  Public  Assistance,  $11,000. 

Day  Worker,  $8  500, 

Service  Station  Attendent,  $14,500 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $12,950. 

Aide,  $12,700 

Mother  on  Public  .'UsLstance.  $14,700. 

Shoe  Repairman,  $13,(X)0, 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $10,250, 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance.  $11,400. 

Cook,  $10,500, 

Mother  u:i  Public  Assistance,  $12,550. 

Minister,  $11,950, 

Employed — Ace  Concrete,  $10,000. 

Receptionist.  $10,750. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance.  $15,500. 

Janitor  and  Maid,  $14  650. 

Mother  on  Public  .\ssi.stance.  $13,400. 

Clerk  at  Goodwill  Industries.  $11,250. 

Retired.  $13,500. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance.  $14,300. 

Mother  on  Public  .Assistance,  $13,950. 

Mother  on  Public  A.s.sl?tance,  $10,000 

CuUector-Ciiy  Refuse  Dept,.  $8,900, 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $12,000 

Retired,  $9,450, 

Mother  on  Public  -Assistance.  $9,800. 

Boi!erm,«ker.  $11,500. 

Mother  on  Public  Asslatince,  $11,000. 

Retired,  $14,200. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance.  $13,000. 

Driver— Jav  Bell  Translcold,  $10,500. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance.  $1 1 ,600. 

Mother  on  Public  .Assistance,  $12,500. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $12,800, 

Beauticiar.  (Widow  i  ,  $14,050 

Office  Secretary,  $14,100 

Mother  on  Public  AssLsiance.  $10,0lmi. 

Mother  on  Public  -Assistance.  $10. 500- 

Janitor — S:    Luke's, 

Disabled-Clk   at  OoodwlU.  $8,000 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $10,060. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $1,(XK). 
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Mother  on  Public  Assistance.  $9,500. 

Warehouseman  (J  W  Graham),  811,100. 

Omce  Secretary- — Safewav,  $11,250 

U  3.A  F  ,  S14.300 

Student.  13.800 

Student,  $11,700. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance.  $11,850. 

Bus  Driver  i  city  Lines) .  $15,000. 

Office      Secretary       ( Northwest      Wheel ) , 
$i  3,900. 

Nurse  Aide  (Sacred  Heart ) ,  $8,000. 

Bookkeeper  (Spokane  Presto  Logi,  $9,500. 

Orderly — E.S.H..  $11,250. 

Construction  Worker.  $12,300. 

Mother  on  Public  -Assistance,  $13,750. 

Janitor  (Davenport  Hotel) ,  $6,000. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance.  $12,850. 

Fabricator  (Columbia  Lighting),  $10,500. 

Widow.  $14,400. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $8,500, 

Business    Rep.     (Building    Service    Emp. 

Ion — Local  202),  $11,000. 

student,  $12,000 

Secretary — Goodwill,  $14,950. 

Duyprte's  Antiques,  $11,500. 

VIother  on  Public  Assistance,  $13,000. 

Tanltor — Davenport  Hotel,  $10,400. 

Sltchen  Helper — Davenport  Hotel,  $13,000. 

:;ollector — City  Refuse  Dept.,  $9,000. 

Bookkeeper — B.  &  B.  Distributors,  $11,600, 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $9,750. 

Secretary,  $11,000, 

'lurse  ( St.  Lukes ) ,  $6,500. 

dispatcher — Phone  Co.,  $12,250, 

Vldow,  $12,000. 

:  .lother  on  Public  Assistance.  $10,300. 
•  fanltor — State  Highway  Dept.,  $13,000. 
:  Jother  on  Public  Assistance,  $14,000. 
OARP — Comet  Corp.,  $11,400. 
;  Mother  on  Public  Assistance.  $11,750, 
;  .lother  on  Public  Assistance.  $8,500. 
]  laborer,  $13,000. 
Salvage  Worker,  $10,500. 
1  lother  on  Public  Assistance.  $14,000. 
Laborer,  $12,500, 
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Personnel     Director— Hospital, 


Standard  Existing — Occupation  of  Head 
of  Household  and  Amount  of  Mortgage 
(fablnet  Maker,  $12,900. 

mployed — Electric  firm,  $11,950. 
*ost  Office  Clerk.  $17,500. 
business  Machine  Serviceman.  $8,700. 

S.  Marine  Corps.  $13,500. 
dost  Office  Clerk.  $13,750. 
I  teputy  County  Assessor.  $17,500. 
Ifispector  Wash.  Water  Power  Co.,  812,250. 

etlred,  $12,250. 
Sales  Clerk.  $13,250. 

I  ookkeeper  for  Real  Estate  Firm,  $16,200. 
:  utrltSon  Aide,  $10,900 
J  [other  on  Public  Assistance,  $6,950. 
i  lementary  School  Teacher,  $14,800, 
mployed^Chemlcal  Firm,  $12,900. 
sewc.rker  for  SCAC.  $13,700. 
tired,  $12,850. 
bartender.  $13,500. 

■sslonal  Golfer,  $13,000. 
I^tlred,  $8,350. 

her  on  Public  Assistance,  $10,700, 
Clerk— Hospital,  $8,950. 

:atron — Juvenile  Detention.  $10,250. 
Spcretary  for  Real  Estate  Firm.  $10,450. 
ly— Hospital,  $11,250. 
—Grocery  Store.  $11,900. 
^Warehouseman — Railroad.  $15,300. 
Employed— Baking  Co.,  $14,950. 
oyed — Distributer,  $14,950. 
stcretary.  $15,300 
V  arehouseman,  $15,750, 
S  ilesman,  $14,800. 
Representative — Best  Buy  Products,  $17,- 


Apprentlce  Painter.  $14,600. 

C  iblnet  Maker,  $14,050. 

T  re  Buffer — Firestone.  $11,700. 

^  aintenance  Man — Hospital.  $15,800. 

O  Ifice  Clerk.  $14,200. 

US.A.P.,  $13,650. 

\  other  on  Public  Aaslst*nce.  $7,800. 

^e»t  CuttCT— Hygrade,  $11,450. 


Assistant 
918,000. 

Secretary.  $13,550 

District  Director  Girls  Scouts,  $17,500. 

Owner  of  Richfield  Station.  $14,050, 

Ni:rse,  $13,800. 

Draftsman,  $14,300. 

Plastic  Technician,  $18,000, 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $11,750. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $9  200. 

Railroad.  $11,950. 

Warehouseman,  $15,950. 

Salesman,  $17,800. 

US.AF  ,  $15,850 

Custodian.  $14,550. 

Mechanic,  $19,200. 

Shipping  Clerk.  $17,500 

Admn,  for  IBM,  $17,500. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $11,200, 

Attendant,  $14,500. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $8,600 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $6,150. 

Counselor  for  Vocational  Rehab..  $14,250 

Retired  widow.  $11,700. 

Student,  $10,900. 

Student,  $10,900. 

Grocery  Store  Clerk,  $15,000, 

Covering  Installer,  $17,900. 

Retired,  $7,850 

Retired,  $13,200, 

Sales  Clerk,  $13,850. 

Student,  $9,900, 

Widow,  $7,400 

U.S.A.F.,  $17,500. 

Janitor,  $17,500. 

Clerk.  $12,250. 

Apprentice  Printer,  $10  900 

Clerk,  $12,450 

Student,  $8,950. 

Mother  on  Public  .Assistance.  $8  900 

Grocery  Clerk.  $15,500 

Apprentice  Carpenter,  $14  800 

Clerk,  $18,000. 

Laundry  Worker,  $11,450. 

Student,  $17,500. 

Secretary,  $12,250. 

Truck  Driver,  $16,900. 

Retired.  $15,300. 

Electrician.  $18,000, 

Janitor,  $10,250. 

Custodian.  $10,450. 

Employed— Anderson  &  Miller,  $14,300 

News  Stand  Operater,  $9,000. 

Retired.  $6,100. 

Salesman.  $16,700. 

Mother  on  Public  .Assistance.  $12  500 

Student.  $13,050 

Minister.  $12,750 

Secretary,  $14,300. 

Waitress.  $14,000. 

Mother  on  Public  .Assistance,  $8,950 

Lab  Technician,  $9,600 

City  Refuse  Department.  $13,750. 

Employed  at  Drv  Cleaners   $17  450 

Printer,  $11,250. 

Engineering  Aide— Cltv,  $17,850 

Fireman.  $10,750. 

Receptionist,  $11,950. 

Clerk — Orocerv  Store,  $10,450. 

Nurse,  $8,400 

Upholsterer.  $12,950. 

Post  Office  Clerk,  $14,000. 

Beautician.  $10,450. 

Student,  $8,400, 

Secretary,  $11,250 

Student.  $9,450, 

Widow.  $14,600. 

Barber.  $14,000. 

Custodian  for  Citv,  $13,450. 

Student,  $7.9(50. 

Truck  Driver,  $10,950. 

Student,  $14,000. 

Student.  $14,800. 

Dental  Tech.,  $16,900. 

Wrecker.  $12,200. 

Student,  $8,400. 

Retired.  $13,950. 

Student,  $10,700. 

Salesman  for  Standard  Oil.  $15,900. 

Salesman  for  Athletic  Equip,.  $16,600. 


Warehouseman,  $14,500. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $8  860 

Bus  Boy,  $9,950. 

Student,  $16,800, 

Aide  at  Mr.  St.  Joseph,  $8,400. 

Retired,  $9,450. 

Offset  Pressman,  $17,500. 

Mother  on  Public  Assistance,  $9  450 

Retired,  $7,850, 

Salesman  for  Prudential  Dlst.,  $11,450. 

Widow  &  Fireman,  $11,900, 

F.A.F.B.,  $19,500. 

Grocery  Clerk,  $10,900, 

Retired,  $10,900. 

Telephone  Engineer.  $11,900. 

U.S.  Army,  $15,500. 

Truck  Driver,  $12,250. 

Half  Owner  Service  Station.  $11,250. 

Carpet  Installer,  $13,960. 

Goodwill  Industries,  $11,250. 

Shipping  Clerk,  $15,700. 

Secretary,  $14,750. 

Clerk,  $16,200. 

Aide — Nursing  Home,  $13,800. 

Service  Station  Attendant,  $10,450, 

Mill  Worker,  $10,500, 

Widow — Maid  at  Rldpath,  $11,500, 

Collector — City  Refuse  Dept,,  $10,500. 

Assistant  Supervisor.  $12,200. 

Shoe  Salesman,  $13,950. 

Aide — Nursing  Home.  $14,250. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION SUPPORTS  SAFEGUARDS 
FOR  INDEPENDENT  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS IN  BANK  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY   RULINGS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
Members  of  Congress  know,  the  Federstl 
Reserve  Board  is  now  in  the  process  of 
deciding  whether  to  substantially  expand 
the  scope  of  business  activities  permitted 
to  bank  holding  companies  beyond  the 
activities  presently  permitted.  They  have 
held  a  series  of  hearings  in  this  connec- 
tion over  the  past  several  months. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  presenta- 
tions made  during  these  proceedings  was 
that  of  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion on  Februaj-y  29, 1972. 

The  SmaJl  Business  Administration  is 
authorized  under  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  support  the  Interests  of  small  business 
concerns  before  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  past,  this  agency  has 
sometimes  been  lax  in  carrying  out  this 
mandate.  Therefore.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  saw  fit  to  give  its  views 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  this 
most  important  Issue  affecting  the  future 
of  small  business  concerns  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  I  hope  this  will  establish  a 
precedent  for  similar  actions  in  the 
future. 

As  the  statement  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  points  out,  It  Is  clear 
from  the  legislative  history  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  that  the  interests  of  small  business 
concerns  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  de- 
termining whether  bank  holding  compa- 
nies should  be  permitted  to  enter  busi- 
nesses that  the  Fed  has  separately  de- 
termined to  be  "so  closely  related  to 
banking  to  be  a  proper  incident  thereto." 
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The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that: 

SBA  foresees  a  real  danger  of  serious  In- 
Jury  for  small  business  If  unrestrained  ex- 
pansion of  bank  holding  companies  Into  In- 
dustries where  small  businesses  thrive  is  per- 
mitted. The  Board  should  reject  any  argu- 
ment that  bank  holding  company  entry  at 
the  oost  of  diminution  of  small  business  via- 
bility Is  appropriate.  The  public  interest  re- 
quires clear  assurance  of  continued  opportu- 
nities for  free  market  entry  and  small  busi- 
ness growth  potential  in  these  kinds  of 
industries. 

Under  unanimous  consent  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  complete  state- 
ment of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on 
February  29,  1972,  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  225.4  of 
regulation  Y — Bank  Holding  Companies 
Interests  in  Non-Banking  Activities: 

Statement  of  the  Smaix  Business 
Administration 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  proposed 
(36  FR.  21897)  amending  Its  Regulation  Y 
to  generally  permit  bank  holding  companies 
to  engage  in  armored  car  and  courier  serv- 
ices. The  Board  proposes  to  find  these  activ- 
ities so  closely  related  to  banking  or  manag- 
ing or  controlling  banks  that  it  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest  to  consider  them  a  proper 
incident  thereto  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 4(c)  (8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act. 

The  views  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration incorporated  herein  are  presented 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
Executive  Order  11518,  which  provide  for 
SBA  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  small  con- 
cerns before  all  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  (jovernment. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  there  are 
two  primary  areas  in  which  SBA  finds  that 
comment  is  appropriate  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  small  business  enterprise.  First,  clari- 
fication of  the  Board's  affirmative  duty  to 
expressly  determine  and  set  forth  the  specific 
small  business  interests  involved  in  this  (and 
any  other)  prop)osed  rulemaking  under  Sec- 
tion 4(c)  (8)  is  necessary.  Further,  the  effects 
a  proposed  rule  would  have  upon  these  in- 
terests must  be  weighed  by  the  Board,  Sec- 
ond, the  Board  is  urged  not  to  adopt  the 
speci.'ic  proposed  rule  here,  but  rather  to 
proceed  instead  by  adjudication  in  armored 
car  and  courier  service  cases.  Where  any  ac- 
tivity sought  to  be  undertaken  by  a  bank 
holding  company  invades  an  industry  in- 
cluding a  substantial  number  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  rulemaking  will  not  afford 
them  the  essential  procedural  protections  ol 
case-by-case  adjudication. 

SMALL  BUSINESS   INTERESTS   AND  EFFECTS 

Section  4(c)  (8)  provides  that  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  activity  is  a 
proper  Incident  to  banking  or  managing  or 
controlling  banks,  the  Board  shall  consider 
whether  its  performance  by  an  affiliate  of  a 
holding  company  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  produce  benefits  to  the  public,  such  as 
greater  convenience,  Increased  competition, 
or  ^■\v.\s  In  efficiency,  that  outweigh  possible 
adverse  effects,  such  as  undue  concentration 
of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair  competition, 
conflicts  cf  interest,  or  unsound  banking 
practices. 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  of 
section  4(c)  (8)  that  small  business  aspects 
are  an  Important  element  of  this  statutory 
public  interest  test.  The  Congress  was  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  "the  potential  for  un- 
fair competition  to  be  carried  on  by  bank 
holding  companies  against  small  Independ- 
ent business"  (Conference  Report  on  1970 
Bank  Holding  Company  Amendments,  House 
Report  No,  91-1747,  pp.  18-19) . 


There  are  numerous  references  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  debates  indicating 
that  small  business  ramifications  of  any  pro- 
posed 4(ci(8i  rule  or  order  should  be  a 
major  public  interest  consideration  to  be 
weighed  by  the  Board. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in 
submitting  the  conference  agreement  to  the 
Senate  stated  "I  am  convinced  that  the  bill 
finally  agreed  to  is  a  good  one  and  will  meet 
this  need  for  flexibility  while  at  the  same 
time  preserve  ample  protection  for  inde- 
pendent small  businessmen  to  insure  that 
they  *ill  continue  to  flourish"  (Congressional 
Record,  Vol.  116,  Part  32.  p.  424221. 

The  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.3.C  631  i 
clearly  sets  forth  the  public  Interest  in  small 
business  entrepreneurship.  It  notes  the  find- 
ing of  the  Congress  that  the  economic  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  Nation  cannot  be 
realized  unless  the  actual  and  potential 
capacity  of  small  business  is  encouraged  and 
developed,  and  states  that  "the  Government 
should  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect,  in- 
sofar as  is  possible,  the  Interests  of  small 
business  concerns  in  order  to  preserve  free 
competitive  enterprise." 

Executive  Order  11518  provides  that  In 
order  to  insure  that  small  business  interests 
wUl  be  recognized,  protected  and  preserved. 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  fully  consider  matters  materially 
affecting  the  well-being  or  competitive 
strength  of  small  business  concerns  and 
their  opportunities  for  free  entry  into  busi- 
ness, growth  or  expansion.  In  effecting  such 
a  policy,  the  Executive  Order  requires  that 
all  elements  of  the  Government  "shall  act 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  advance  the  valid 
Interests  of  small  concerns," 

Small  firms  contribute  significantly  to  the 
public  welfare.  They  frequently  are  able  to 
give  better  services  through  close  personal 
supervision  by  their  top  management  and 
have  the  fiexlbillty  to  respond  quickly  with 
Innovations  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Small  businesses  often  operate  ou 
tight  margins  and  search  hard  for  efficiencies 
to  keep  them  competitive  with  larger  firms. 
Particularly  in  small  local  markets,  such  as 
appear  common  in  the  armored  car  and 
courier  Industries,  small  firms  may  be  a 
significant  competitive  factor. 

The  small  business  effects  of  p>osslble  bank 
holding  company  entry  Into  these  fields  must 
be  given  thorough  and  explicit  consideration 
by  the  Board.  SBA  forsees  a  very  real  danger 
of  serious  Injury  to  small  business  If  unre- 
strained expansion  of  bank  holdmg  com- 
panies Into  Industries  where  small  businesses 
thrive  is  permitted.  The  Board  should  reject 
any  argument  that  bank  holding  company 
entry  at  the  cost  of  the  diminution  of  small 
business  viability  Is  appropriate.  The  public 
interest  requires  clear  assurance  of  continued 
opportunities  for  free  market  entry  and  small 
business  growth  potential  in  these  kinds  of 
industries. 

The  reasoning  and  rationale  as  to  the  fac- 
tual basts,  economic  and  policy  findings 
which  support  any  Board  determination 
should  be  fully  and  explicitly  set  forth  by  the 
Board.  In  view  of  the  broad  legislative  nature 
of  rules  defining  permitted  areas  closely  re- 
lated to  banking  and  in  the  public  Interest 
for  bank  holding  company  participation  full 
public  explanation  Is  essential.  Therefore,  It 
is  requested  that  the  hearing  officer  and  the 
Board  specifically  particulate  their  views  of 
the  small  businese  Interests  and  effects  at- 
tendant to  any  permitted  bank  holding  com- 
pany entry  Into  the  armored  car  and  courier 
fields  under  Interest  4(c)(8).  SBA  believes 
that  the  public  Interest  criteria  set  forth  In 
the  1970  Amendments  Incorporate  this  Con- 
gressional policy  and  require  that  small  bvial- 
nesB  aspects  be  fully  and  explicitly  consider- 
ed, and  not  submerged  In  general  dlAcuaalon 
of  competitive  or  other  effects.  In  the  Instant 


case  the  Board  and  hearing  officer  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  this  small  business  in- 
terest shall  Include  such  matters  as  the  abil- 
ity of  ,small  businese  concerns  to  receive  fi- 
nancing for  entry  Into  or  expansion  of  ar- 
mored car  or  courier  operations:  as  well  as 
effects  on  actual  or  potential  ctjmpetitlon. 
and  services  for  the  small  bvisiness  com- 
munity. 

Other  important  areas  involvinij:  pos- 
sible small  business  effects,  which  ,shi  u;d  be 
fully  documented  and  discussed  Include: 

Potentials  for  coerced  or  semi-voluntary 
tie-ins  among  banks,  various  types  of  bank 
holding  company  affiliates,  and  custi  mers  of 
bank  holding  company  armored  car  and 
courier  services; 

Methods  of  bank  holding  companies  in  ob- 
taining and  retaining  ciistoniers  for  4(Ci  (8) 
activities; 

The  extent  to  which  even  "voluntary"  tie- 
in  may  have  adverse  anticompetitive  and 
small  business  effects; 

The  extent  of  competition  alreadv  exist- 
ing in  these  industries: 

The  effects  of  bank  holding  company  en- 
try into  local  armored  car  or  courier  activi- 
ties in  geographic  areas  where  the  holding 
company  Is  well  known  and  already  possesses 
great  economic  power: 

The  effects  on  services  to  other  commercial 
and  small  btislness  customers  if  bank  hold- 
ing companies  "skim-the-cream-off"  local  or 
regional  markets  in  these  services; 

Whether  any  increased  efficiencies  or  serv- 
ices to  additional  sinall  business  customers 
would  be  likely  to  result  from  hank  holding 
comp>any  entry  Into  such  activities:   and 

The  extent  of  and  potential  for  bank  hold- 
ing company  dominance  ;tnd  concentration 
of  resources  in  local  or  regional  areas. 

SBA  believes  It  Ls  highly  likely  that  if  fi- 
nancially powerful  bank  holding  companies 
are  permitted  to  establish  operations  In  these 
fields,  there  Is  little  chance  that  small  courier 
or  armored  car  companies  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  them  on  a  fair  and  equal 
basis:  the  Board  should  therefore  realistical- 
ly gather  complete  evidence  on  this  factor 
and  grlve  it  full  weight  in  its  determinations. 

SECTION     4<Ci(8'      RULEMAKI-VG     INAPPROPRMTE 
IN  THESE  INDUSTRIES 

We  believe  that  these  small  business  con- 
siderations, a£  well  as  serious  que.stion.s  on 
Industrj-wlde  determinations  and  procedural 
aspects,  require  that  th.e  Board  !,ot  adopt  the 
proposed  rule,  but  proceed  instead  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Issuing  indlMdual  orders  as 
appropriate. 

Our  information  I;  that  most  of  the  firni.s 
In  the  armored  car  and  courier  fields  are 
small  business  concerns.  Piough  estimates  by 
our  staff  Indicate  that  a  large  majority  of 
comi>anie6  providing  courier  serMc*.s  and 
armored  car  services  may  fall  within  the 
SBA  size  standards  de,  an  armored  car  or 
courier  service  Is  small  if  it  has  business 
receipts  of  less  than  $1  million  annually,  13 
CFR.  Chapter  1,  Parr,  121  i  These  ?mal;  firms 
serve  banks,  industrial  and  commercial  cus- 
tomers: and  provide  a  wide  larlety  of  special 
delivery  express  services  throughout  the 
nation. 

Both  armored  car  and  courier  services  are 
essentially  lor-hlre  transportation,  though 
of  a  specialized  nature,  and  are  largely  small 
businese  industries.  It  Is  our  understandlnp 
that  they  are  regulated  by  State  and  Federal 
transportation  regulatory  agencies.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  seriously  open  to  queetion  whether 
even  limited  armored  car  and  courier  trans- 
pwrtatlon  services  should  be  found  on  aji  in- 
dustrywide t>asis  to  be  "closely  related  ' 
under  section  4(c)  (8 1,  in  view  of  the  small 
btislnesE  overtones  and  transportation  i^- 
ture  of  these  Industries. 

Moreover,  it  is  our  view  that  the  Board 
should  not  utilize  the  rulemaking  Bi>prc«ch 
under  section  4(cM8i  in  industries  with 
large   numbers  of  small   business   concerns 
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Thi4  conclusion  follows  from  the  inherently 
_  'ete  and  projected  nature  of  industry- 
data  and  from  the  unfocused  and  nec- 
y    generalized    character   of   the   rule- 
ng    procedure.    Where    the    activity    is 
e^tionable     under    section     4(ci(8)      and 
are  a  niimber  of  small  concerns  in  the 
itry    (such    as   in   courier   and   armored 
rvlcesi.  we  believe  that  only  the  case- 
£e    adjudicatory    procedure    should    be 
where  there  ;s  detailed  factual  analysts 
individual  case  and  appropriate  condi- 
and  limitations.   Board  rulemaking  in 
industries  on  the  basis  of  a  necessarilv 
il    rather   than   specific   factual   record 
be  likely  to  prejudice  fair  treatment 
all  business.  Furthermore,  it  cannot,  by 
_    nature,  result  In  the  comprehensive 
objective  analysis   and  fully  suppcned 
required  by  the  statute. ' 
convenience    to    bank    holding   com- 
or  to  Board  admlnistr.ation  in   broad 
flexible   rulemaking   definitions   should. 
Ueve.  be  viewed  as  a  consideration  of 
lary  weight  compared  to  the  substan- 
!conomic,  small  business  and  public  In- 
findings  which  are  necessary  to  sup- 
the  Board  in  Its  determinations  on  the 
scope  of  allowable  bank  holding  com- 
acti\  uy   Meaningful  and  reasonable  de- 
nations  in  these  industries  mav  require 
ed  economic  evidence  on  defining  likely 
lie    competitive    markets    and    com- 
al    and    bank-related   developments   in 
ular  geographic  areas. 
Board   use  of   general   rulemaking  In 
industries    would    be    particularly   In- 
to the  many  small  concerns  In  these 
because  of  the  Board's  proposed  pro- 
12  C  PR.  225  4ibi  (  1  ).  36  F.R.  25048: 
ber    28.    1971 1    establishing    presump- 
that   de   novo  entry   by   bank   holding 
nles   into  areas  designated   as   closely 
to   banking    'can   reasonably   be   ex- 
o  produce  benefits  to  the  public  that 
Igh      possible     adverse     effects"     The 
s  regulations   already   provide  slmpli- 
p-ocedures  for  de  novo  entry. 

Board's  existing  and  proposed  proce- 

In  such  de  novo  cases  lessen  the  protec- 

and  opportunities  for  hearing  of  small 

presenting    factual    data,    arguments. 

cpposltion  to  specific  Instances  of  bank 

ng  company  entry  into  the  designated 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  It  would 

ipproprlate  for  the  Board  to  designate 

ie     these    industries    with    significant 

rs   of   small    concerns    ds    "closely   re- 

;o  banking" 

II  firms  typically  cannot  afford  the  de- 
evidentlary  burden  of  showing  likely 
tices   or   potential    losses   In   specific 
If    they    must    overcome    heavy    Board 
laptions  that  the  activity  sought  to  be 
Into  by  the  bnnk  holding  company 
r;asonably  oe  expected  to  produce  ben- 
the  public  that  outweigh  po.sslble  ad- 
jffects  "   We    believe    that   small    firms 
)e  given  a  full  and  fair  hearing  in  in- 
cases, with  the  statutory  burden  on 
holding  company  to  show  affirma- 
and  clearly   that  its  specific  proposed 
es  are  wUhln  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
the  public  Interest, 

CONCLrsION 

immary.  (1)   a  complete  and  express 

■  nt   of   the  economic   and   legal    basis 

Board  decision  and  Hearing  Officer 

under  section  4(c)  (8)  is  of 

lar    Importance    with   respect    to   the 

■>uslnes6   aspects   thereof.   It   Is  SBA's 

I  that  such  a  statement  with  respect 

II  business   Interest   Is   mandated    by 
4(c)  (8)   Itself  and  Its  legislative  hlsl 

by  the  Small  Business  Act  and  Ex- 
Order  r  1518:  and  (2  I  using  the  rule- 
procedure,  ra-her  than  the  case-by- 
udlcatlve  procedure,  Is  inapproprlat* 
■'-*  be  statutorily  defective  In  sltua- 
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tions.   such   as   those   presently   in   question, 
involving  a  considerable   number  of  diverse 
small  bu.slness  interests. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Anthony  G.  Chase, 

Deputy  Administrator. 
John  A.  Knebel, 

General  Counsel. 
DON.ALL    W.    Parrell, 
Associate  General  Counsel. 

Stephen  a.  Klein, 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION  EFFORT  FALLS 
SHORT  OF  MARK 
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'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  economic  stabilizaUon  effort 
IS  not  working  as  Con^n-ess  intended  and 
a  growing  number  of  people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  program  is  being  admin- 
istered in  an  inequitable  manner.  As 
Chief  Executive,  onlv  the  President  can 
bring  order  out  of  the  conflicting  and 
ineffective  regulations  -ahich  have  been 
issued  under  this  act 

Certainly,  I  am  not  condemning  the 
entire  effort,  but  there  is  t^o  much  slop- 
piness  and  weak  admmisti-ation  to  be 
lolerated  in  such  an  important  program. 
Such  a  program  depends  on  an  equal- 
ity of  sacrifice  and  many  people  feel  that 
the  administration  is  not  imposing 
proper  controls  over  such  essential  items 
m  the  cost  of  living  as  interest  rates, 
rents,  and  pnces  on  consumer  t;oods.  In- 
stead of  strong  enforcement  in  those 
areas,  the  stabilization  authorities  seem 
to  be  resorting  to  Madison  Avenue 
techniques. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  ha^s  received  a  great 
number  of  complaints  about  the  program 
from  the  public  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  have  let 
me  know  that  they  feel  that  the  stabili- 
zation agencies  are  not  makmg  any  real 
effort  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  Stabili- 
zation Act  and  the  intent  of  Congress. 
The  views  of  these  Members  are  backed 
up  by  the  public 

In  addition,  the  judiciary  has  also 
complained  bitterly  about  the  procedures 
being  carried  out  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Gerhard  Gesell  this  pa^t  week  criticized 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for  failing  to 
hold  public  hearings.  The  judge  stated 
that  the  Cost  of  Livuig  Council's  lack  of 
clear  procedures  and  its  impreci.se  rulings 
made  judicial  review  of  its  actions  •diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  President  will 
lake  a  strong  hand  in  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program  .so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  reopen  the 
issue.  However,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  conduct  oversight 
hearings  unless  there  Is  an  early  and  dra- 
matic improvement  m  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  President 
Nixon  on  the  stabilization  program: 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  CuRa£NCY, 

Wasiiington,  DC.  March  7,  1972 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Wa.':nington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  As  you  may  know,  a 
great  number  of  people  are  concerned  about 
the  economic  stabilization  program.  This 
Committee  is  receiving  numerous  Inquiries 
concerning  the  complexities  of  economic  reg- 
ulation and  the  fairness  with  which  the 
program  is  administered.  In  substance,  the 
complaints,  which  come  from  Members  of 
this  Committee,  other  Members  of  Congress. 
and  the  general  public,  reflect  a  widespread 
belief  that  the  program  Is  being  administered 
unfairly  and  that  in  several  Important  re- 
spects the  law  has  been  completely  ignored 
by  those  designated  to  carry  out  the  res-jon- 
sibilities  of  the  Act.  Judging  from  observa- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  Pay  Board  and  Price  Commission 
and  from  the  specific  issues  raised  by  the 
Inqiiiries  about  the  program,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  this  conclusion. 

Among  the  actions  taken  by  the  various 
bodies  empowered  to  administer  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  these  have  caused 
the  greatest  amount  of  concern: 

Interest  Rates    You  are  aware,  I  am  sure, 
of    the    Congressionally    recognized    need    to 
control  Interest  rates  and  the  Congress'  spe- 
cific   direction    that    controls    over    interest 
rates    be   employed    whenever   general    wage 
and    price   controls   are   in   effect.   It   Is   true 
an  exception  was  written  into  the  law.  But, 
It  is  triggered  only  after  a  finding  is  made 
that   Interest   rates   in   all    categories   are   at 
satisfactory  levels.  The  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil   statement    purporting    to   make    such    a 
finding  failed  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act   Before  Interest  rates  could 
legitimately  be  exempted  from  controls,  the 
Congress  contemplated  a  specific  finding  that 
the  control  of  Interest  rates  was  unnecessary 
for    the   orderly    development   of   economic 
growth  and  accompanying  economic  data  and 
analyses   to   support   that   finding.   But.   the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  order  regarding  inter- 
est   rates   blatantly   Ignored   these  two  very 
important  requirements.   As  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  cloud  over  the  legitimacy  of  this 
very   Important  aspect  of  the  stabilization 
program  simply  because  the  Council   chose 
not  to  follow  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 
Prices:  The  regulations  governing  price  in- 
creases are  very  complicated.  As  a  result,  con- 
sumers   find     it     Impossible    to    determine 
whether  a  specific  increase  is  Justifiable.  An- 
other consequence  of  complex  regulations  Is 
that    consumers    cannot    know    what    their 
rights   are   under   the   program.   This  means 
a  seller  can  easily  raise  his  prices  knowing 
the  consumer  has  little  basis  on   which  he 
could  complain.  Further,  since  the  consumer 
under    the    regulations    never   really    knows 
whether  a  price  increase  is  within  the  law, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  police  Illegal  price 
increases. 

Rents:  Although  the  problems  of  rent  reg- 
ulation are  by  and  large  the  same  problems 
that  exist  with  pricing  policies,  the  Inequi- 
ties found  in  these  regulations  are  particu- 
larly harsh  since  rent  constitutes  a  major 
portion  of  the  average  man's  budget.  Al- 
though tne  Price  Commission  promulgated 
rules  designed  to  control  rent  Increases  this 
Committee's  files  are  bulging  with  Instances 
of  rent  increases  as  large  as  9  percent.  The 
tenants  are  very  perplexed  about  these  In- 
creases because  the  landlords  cite  as  Justi- 
fication for  these  exorbitant  new  rates  Phase 
II  guidelines.  As  one  Member  of  Congress  told 
me.  "This  Is  preposterous."  I  agree. 

Working  Poor:  The  Congress  exempted 
from  controls  "any  Individual  ,  .  .  who  Is 
amongst  the  working  poor."  The  Congress 
intended    that    the    term    "working    poor" 


should  be  defined  as  families  with  annual 
Incomes  of  less  than  $6,900.  This  standard 
was  perverted  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  mean  workers  making  less  than  $1.90  per 
hour  which,  assuming  a  worker  can  find  work 
for  a  full  year,  amounts  to  leas  than  $4,000 
annual  salary.  Under  the  present  pay  In- 
crease criteria,  this  means  workers  who  are 
now  unable  to  provide  a  decent  living  for 
their  families  are  limited  to  wage  Increases 
of  only  5.5  percent.  This  Is  far  from  what 
Congress  had  In  mind. 

Public  Hearings:  The  Congress  directed 
that  public  hearings  be  held  in  formulating 
the  policies  of  economic  stabilization  and  In 
Implementing  those  policies.  The  reason  for 
this  requirement  Is  very  simple.  Congress 
wanted  the  process  opened  up  so  that  people 
would  have  confidence  and  faith  In  a  pro- 
gram which  admittedly  Is  empowered  to  ex- 
ercise a  great  deal  of  control  over  their 
economic  well-being.  Without  public  hear- 
ings, the  people  cannot  understand  the 
program;  and  therefore,  the  people  cannot 
understand  the  Importance  of  complying 
with  what  could  prove  in  certain  Instances 
to  be  stringent  controls.  As  a  result,  the  pro- 
gram runs  a  grave  risk  of  turning  Into  sham- 
bles what  was  Intended  by  Congress  to  be  a 
mechanism  for  bringing  Inflation  under  con- 
trol once  and  for  all.  To  date,  only  two  pub- 
lic hearings  have  been  held.  This  in  no  way 
complies  with  the  policy  written  into  law 
that  people  should  be  heard  in  formulating  a 
policy  and  that  they  should  be  Informed  of 
the  basis  of  those  policies  through  the  me- 
dium of  public  hearings. 

I  would  appreciate  your  looking  Into  the 
issues  raised  in  this  letter  and  taking  prompt 
steps  to  take  appropriate  action  to  Insure 
that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  Pay 
Board  and  the  Price  Commission  fully  com- 
ply with  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended.  Unless  prompt  and  effec- 
tive steps  are  taken  to  insure  full  compli- 
ance with  the  intent  of  Congress,  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  compelled  to  conduct  over- 
sight hearings.  In  the  hopes  that  such  hear- 
ings might  be  avoided,  I  would  appreciate  a 
complete  and  detailed  report  on  what  steps 
have  been  taken  within  the  Executive  Branch 
to  turn  the  stabilization  program  around  so 
that  its  operation  reflects  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  prefer  to 
avoid  oversight  hearings.  But.  uiUess  there 
Is  promnt  assurance  of  action  to  conform 
stabilization  policies  to  the  Intent  of  the 
law.  this  Committee  will  not  hesitate  to  con- 
vene hearings  to  see  that  Act  Is  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Wright   Patman.   Chairman. 


AN  APPROPRIATE  AND  LASTING 
TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  LATE  COL- 
LEAGUE. THE  HONORABLE  JAMES 
G.  FULTON,   OF  PENNSYLVANL\ 

'Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  cosponsored  by  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  congressional  dele- 
gation, to  name  the  Camegie-Bridgevllle 
reach  of  the  Chartiers  Creek  local  flood 
protection  project  in  Pennsylvania,  In 
honor  of  our  late  and  beloved  colleague, 
James  G.  Fulton. 

This  project,  designed  specifically  to 
serve  the  congressional  district  he  so 
ably  served,  would  become  the  "James 
G.  Fulton  Local  Flood  Protection  Proj- 


ect." Chartiers  Creek,  Allegheny  County. 
Pa. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  well 
aware  of  our  late  colleague's  devotion 
to  his  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. This  bill  would  memorialize  his 
devotion  to  his  responsibilities  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  27th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Chartiers  Creek  is  located  in  Allegheny 
and  Washington  Counties,  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  In  many  parts  of  our 
country,  the  creek  would  be  called  a  river. 
The  stream  in  its  natural  state  is  52  miles 
long  from  its  source  about  6  miles  south 
of  Washington,  Pa.,  to  its  mouth  on  the 
Ohio  River  at  McKees  Rocks,  2.6  miles 
below  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Chartiers 
Creek  Basin  is  roughly  rectangular  in 
shape  with  a  length  of  about  24  miles  and 
an  average  width  of  about  12  miles.  The 
drainage  area  about  the  mouth  is  277 
square  miles.  There  are  a  number  of  trib- 
utaries. The  steep  profiles  of  the  tribu- 
taries lend  themselves  to  rapid  runoff 
from  the  sometimes  severe  local  storms 
typical  of  the  region.  Frequent  flooding 
of  the  valley  flow  resulted. 

The  communities  of  the  Chartiers 
Creek  Bsisin  that  were  affected  by  floods 
are  old.  established  and  well-developed. 
The  valley  is  primarily  industrial,  but 
there  are  also  large  commercial  and  resi- 
dential zones  in  the  areas  subject  to 
flooding.  Annual  flooding  was  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  with  severe  flooding 
occurring  on  an  average  of  every  5  or  6 
years. 

The  flood  that  brought  oflRcial  Federal 
recognition  occurred  in  connection  with 
Hurricane  Hazel  in  October  1954.  Con- 
gressman Fulton  and  other  local  repre- 
sentatives pressed  for  emergency  action 
and  on  the  26th  of  October  the  President 
declared  the  flooded  localities  in  and 
around  Allegheny  County,  including  the 
Chartiers  Creek  Valley,  a  disaster  area. 

In  the  following  June,  Mr.  Fulton  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  requesting  a  sur- 
vey of  Chartiers  Creek  for  flood  control, 
the  beginning  of  a  long  struggle  for  au- 
thorization and  appropriation.  In  the 
meantime,  the  flood  of  August  1956  oc- 
curred, the  most  severe  of  recent  record, 
causing  damages  amounting  to  over  $5.- 
000.000— April  1962  values— in  the  Alle- 
gheny County  part  of  Chartiers  Creek 
Valley  alone.  Once  again  Mr.  Fulton 
called  on  Federal.  State,  and  local  offices 
and  agencies  for  assistance,  and  once 
again  the  valley  was  officially  included  in 
a  "disaster  area." 

Efforts  to  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval and  funds  were  finally  successful, 
and  the  survey  started  in  November  1957. 
Each  succeeding  year,  1958,  1959,  1960, 
1961,  our  colleague  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained budget  funds  to  continue  the  sur- 
vey, which  was  completed  in  February 
1963.  The  recommendations  were  for  im- 
provement of  about  11  miles  of  creek 
channel  from  about  3  4  miles  above  the 
mouth  to  the  southern  limits  of  the 
borough  of  Bridgeville  in  Allegheny 
Comity,  and  improvement  of  about   5 


miles  of  creek  channel  through  the  ad- 
joining boroughs  of  Canonsburg  and 
Houston  in  Washington  County, 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  the  details 
of  getting  the  Allegheny  County  project 
underway.  This  job  required  much  more 
than  succe.ssful  competition  for  Federal 
fund.s  with  other  worthwhile  projects 
The  city  of  Pittsburuh.  six  boroughs  and 
five  towT.ships.  all  affected  by  valley 
flooding,  had  to  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
local  cooperation.  A  large  trunk  sewer 
had  been  constructed  in  the  channel  bed 
for  mo.-^t  of  the  creek  within  the  project 
limits.  Relocation  of  this  sewer  was  a 
must,  but  payment  for  the  relocation  as 
part  of  the  local  co.st  participation  was 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  smaller 
municipal  partners  in  the  enterprise. 
Finally,  after  much  effort.  Federal.  State, 
and  county  funds  were  pledged  m  their 
proper  proportions. 

On  the  27th  of  June  1968.  a  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Irvin  T  Miller  Con- 
struction Co,  of  Burgeitstown.  Pa  .  for 
construction  of  unit  1.  On  the  26th  of 
July  1968.  Congressman  James  G  Rilton 
launched  the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
attended  by  dignitaries  from  the  .several 
levels  of  government  concerned  with  the 
project.  Typical  of  the  man.  an  impor- 
tant commitment  to  a  congressional  task 
took  him  away  before  completion  of  the 
ceremony. 

Jim  Fulton  lived  to  see  the  business 
area  of  old  Carnegie  Borouch  revitalized 
He  lived  to  see  a  potential  flood  carried 
safely  through  the  improved  channel  in 
May  1971.  He  lived  to  note  that  on  the 
5th  of  October  1971  the  President  signed 
the  appropriations  bill  carrying  fi.scal 
year  1972  funds  for  Chartiers  Creek  And 
the  6th  of  October.  Jim  Fulton  died 

In  the  orderly  progress  of  construction, 
the  job  will  probably  take  another  4  years 
to  finish.  At  this  midpoint,  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  we  memorialize  the 
man  who  was  so  instrumental  in  its 
inception. 

POWER-CUTBACK  RULE  IRKS  JET 
PILOTS 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uke  the  pro- 
verbial Phoenix,  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  Washington  National  and  Dulles 
International  Airports  appears  redun- 
dantly on  the  scene  Each  resurrection, 
however,  brings  with  it  new  and  ever 
more  troubling  developments.  The  in- 
creasingly crowded  conditions  on  the 
land  and  in  the  friendly  skys  make  one 
wonder  if  some  day.  unlike  the  Phoemx, 
these  jet  powered  birds  may  be  unable  to 
get  off  of  the  ground  for  want  of  room 

Along  with  the  problems  of  a;r  pollu- 
tion, crowded  conditions  in  the  terminal 
at  National,  stalled  lanes  of  traffic  around 
the  airport,  and  the  increasing  noise 
levels  caused  by  jet  engines,  a  new  and 
mast  disturbing  issue  has  been  raised. 

A  story  by  Jay  Mathews  in  today's 
Washington  Post  tells  of  growing  concern 
among  airline  pilots  who  frequent  Na- 
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tioiial  for  the  safety  of  their  flights. 
Those  quoted  believe  that  present  noise 
ab£  tement  procedures,  which  require  a 
pil(  t  to  cut  back  his  engines  by  40  percent 
once  the  plane  reaches  1,500  feet,  do  not 
off«  r  maximum  safety  to  passengers.  I 
submit  the  text  of  that  story  for  the  Rec- 
at  this  point: 

Along  Potomac  Like  It — ^Powra- 
CUTB.\CK  Ruix  Irks  Jet  Pilots 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 
veral  times  an  hour,  an  airline  pUot  wi!l 
h;3  Jet  In  a  steep  climb  after  taking  off 
Washingxon  National  Airport,  make  a 
•p  turn  at  1.500  feet  over  the  14th  Streei 
.  align  himself  with  the  Potomac  River 
then  abruptly  reduce  the  thrust  of  hts 
nes. 

40  per  cent  cut  in  power — done  easily 

one  hand  on  the  three  engine  levers  in 

tag  727—13  designed  to  quiet  the  noise 

the  huge  14,000-pound  thrust  turbines. 

may  save  the  eardrums  and  plate  glass 

r-s  of  the  hundreds  of  recldents  a;ong 

Potomac  River  below,  but  to  the  pilots 

'ves  it  !s  a  procedure  they'd  rather  be 
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m   Inclined   like   this" — the   pilot   raises 
foreaxm  at  a  steep  angle — "and  I've  got 
e   three   engines   going    and   say,    'Well, 
re  doing   fine',"  says  United   Air  Lines' 
Cornell.  "But  what  If  I  bust  a  Jug— a 
r.e  and  need  all  the  power  there  Is?" 
ots  using  National  say  they  would  pre- 
to  keep  climbing   at   full   power,   giving 
1  more  altitude  and  thus  a  greater  mar- 
to  maneuver  In  case  of  an  emergency, 
current   procedures   are  safe.   Cornel; 
but  the  pilots  would  still  like  more  of  .\ 
"We  want  nalse  abatement  by  tech- 
changes  [qule'.er  engines]   rather  than 
.ting   m    an   environment   of   less   than 
safety."  said  Cornell,  who  repre- 
Unlted  pilots  In  the  local  Air  Line  Pilots 


max  Imum 

sent  J 

Assc  elation. 


There's   a  certain   psychological   reaction 
famsng  pilots)    when   they're   In   a  takeoff. 
Nob|)dy  likes  to  cut  back  power."  said  PAA 
Robert  Swanson.   But   he  added 
•we  don't  do  anj-thlng  that's  not  safe.     . 
I-rocedures  that  the  FAA  endorses  are  safe 
what   we  consider   to   be   an   adequate 


spokesman 

tha 
All 

Witt 

mar  ^n 


six  years,  since  Jetliners  began  using 
I  anal,  the  pilots  above  and  the  h.ome  and 
dwellers  below  have  fretted  about  the 
demknds    of    modern    air    travel    that    have 
broi^ght  them  so  noisily  together. 

complaints  about  Je^  noise  from  resl- 
of  the  Potomac  River  valley  have  since 
a  constant  theme  as  urban  rran.=p3rta- 
and  living  needs  collide  head  on. 

pilots,  generally  loyal   to   the   airline 

y  and  Ite  strong  support  of  National 

shuttle  air  terminal,  have  voiced  their 

more  softly.   "I've   felt  fcr  a   long 

that    aircraft    technology   has    far   ex- 

1   the   ground   situation."   said    United 

Ernest  W.  Knutzen  In  a  comparison  of 

ncreased  speed  and  power  of  aircraft  and 

Inconvenient   locations  and   alignments 

a  rports  In  the  country. 

only  uninhabited  flight  path  out  of 
Natlt>iiftl  now  la  over  the  river  It  twists  here, 
there,  and  forces  pilots  to  frequently 
manipulate  their  controls  in  following  its 
cour  ie. 


Nclse 


abatement   procedures   call   for   the 

plloi^  to  follow  the  river  for  10  miles,  up  to 

John  Bridge  at  the  north  and  Mount 

1  to  the  south,   before  going  back  to 

engine  power  and  turning  on  a  regular 


most  frequent  complaints  from  grovmd- 
appear  to  come  from  those  along  the 
narrow  and  winding  banks  of  the  river 
tie  north  of  the  airport,  pllo>ts  and  FAA 
offlciils  say.  A  particularly  sensitive  area  is 
the    :luster  of  high-rise  apartments,  hotels 


and  offices  in  the  Rosslyn  area  of  Arlington 

C3un:'- 

Rosslyn  JU-.3  into  the  Potomac,  directly 
below  the  radio  beem  that  guides  pilots  Into 
National  when  weather  reduces  visibility. 

Even  In  clear  weather,  pilots  say,  they 
must  make  two  or  tliree  quick  turns  to  avoid 
passing  over  the  Rosslyn  high-rtsjs  while  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  a  drift  toward  the 
luxury  Watergate  apartments,  still  another 
sensitive  spot,  on  the  Washington  side  of  the 
river. 

For  iheir  own  safely,  the  pilots  Indicate 
they  would  prefer  that  the  16-3tory  towers 
at  Rosslyn  not  be  there  at  all.  The  air  safety 
represen'.atlve  far  the  local  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  recently  protested  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  17-story  'notel  near  Roeslyn. 
The  County  Board  rejected  the  proposal  last 
week. 

"Since  the  south  approaches  to  the  airport 
In  good  weather  are.  at  best,  minimum.  It  Is 
hazardous  to  allow  the  raising  of  additional 
obr.tructlons  of  this  magnitude  .  .  ."  said 
Piedmont  Airlines  pilot  R.  O.  Stevens  In  a 
letter  to  the  board. 

FAA  offldals,  pressed  by  reside:. te  for  less 
noise  and  by  pilots  for  more  safety,  have 
subsidized  research  on  quieter  engines  as  one 
way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

The  noise  problem  is  not  unique  to  Ross- 
lyn or  to  Washington  National;  It  Is  nation- 
wide. Indeed,  officials  at  one  airport  quelled 
citizen  complaints  by  buying  their  houses 
and  moving  them  lock,  stock  and  bajrel  out 
of  the  flight  path.  Pilots  elsewhere  also  ob- 
ject to  the  noise  abatement  procedures  at 
other  airports  on  the  grounds  they  reduce 
the  margin  of  safety. 

One  local  soiu-ce  of  complaints  has  been  a 
loosening  of  restrictions  on  late-nlsht  flights 
since  the  spring  of  1970.  Until  then,  no  Jet 
could  land  at  or  take  off  from  National  af:«r 
11  p.m.  Now.  delayed  flights  that  were  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  take'o.7  or  land  before  10 
p.m.  have  been  allowed  to  complete  their 
schedules. 

As  a  result,  some  of  the  76- ton  aircraft 
have  flown  over  Roeslyn  as  late  as  3  a.m 
The  airport;  has  averaged  11  flights  a  week 
past  10  p  m,,  according  to  the  FAA,  and  Ross- 
lyn residents  say  at  least  three  or  four  of 
those  have  been  past  11  pjn. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Arlington  Count v  Board 
chairman  explaining  the  change,  one  FAA  of- 
ficial noted  the  many  complaints  from  pas- 
sengers with  cars  or  friends  at  National  who 
had  been  diverted  to  Dullee  or  Friendship 
airports  as  a  result  of  the  old  absolute  11 
p.m.  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  not  the  elimination  of  those  noise 
abatement  procedures  at  the  expense  of 
those  on  the  ground.  Some  of  those  pro- 
cedures are  already  ignored.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion has  established  a  curfew  on  jet  traf- 
fic at  National,  but  it  cotisislently  per- 
mits violations  of  its  own  curfew. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  solution  to 
the  problem  is  to  cut  back,  on  the  quan- 
tity of  jet  traffic  at  National.  This  solu- 
tion will  simply  not  be  found  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  Urgently  needed  is  a 
takeover  of  the  area's  tliree  airports — 
National.  Dulles,  and  Friendship — by  a 
regional  authority  reflective  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  area's  citizens. 


RECENT     ECONOMIC     INDICATORS 
FORETELL  CONTINUED  ECONOMIC 

ADVANCE 

I  Mr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  recent  economic  sta- 
tistics suggest  continuing  favorable  eco- 
nomic developments  ahead.  These  indi- 
cators span  all  areas  of  the  economy. 

In  the  business  sector,  prospects  are 
bright  for  an  upsurge  in  investment. 
Business  expenditures  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  are  expected  to  rise  over  10 
percent  in  1972.  according  to  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private  surveys.  New  orders 
for  producer's  durable  goods  soared  18 
percent  in  January  over  the  previous 
month.  And  a  private  survey  of  purchas- 
ing agents  shows  a  significant  increase  in 
those  reporting  higher  incoming  orders, 
higher  inventories,  and  gains  in  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  consumer  sector,  indices  of  em- 
ployment and  prices  both  improved  re- 
cently. The  overall  unemployment  rate 
declined  to  5.7  percent  in  February,  as 
more  than  80  million  people  were  em- 
ployed. The  hiring  rate  in  manufactur- 
ing rose  in  January  to  the  highest  rate 
in  a  year,  while  the  layoff  rate  declined. 
Both  average  weekly  earnings  and  real 
income  advanced  strongly  in  February. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  increased 
only  at  a  2,6  percent  annual  rate  since 
the  wage-price  freeze  last  August,  Inter- 
e.st  rates  have  declined  across  the  board 
since  August  15. 

The  housing  sector  is  especially  strong. 
Housing  starts  in  January  rose  to  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  of  2,5  mil- 
lion. 40  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
Housing  permit  figures  have  improved 
comparably.  Sa'vings  flows  at  mortgage 
lending  institutions  remain  ver>-  high, 
indicating  the  continued  availability  of 
funds  to  finance  home  construction  and 
ownership. 

Of  coiu-se,  even  all  of  this  good  news 
does  not  signify  that  our  economic  fu- 
ture is  secure.  There  may  be  unfavorable 
developments  among  some  measures  in 
the  months  ahead.  But  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  promises  continued  eco- 
nomic expansion  throughout  all  sectors 
of  the  economv. 


SCHOOL   OFFICIALS   ON   ADVISORY 
BODY 

•  Mr.  BEGICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  to  include 
elected  school  board  officials. 

Congress  originally  established  the 
ACIR  in  1959  to  bring  together  represent- 
atives of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  study  of  emerging  pub- 
lic problems  requiring  intergovernmental 
cooperation.  This  Commission  recently 
acquired  national  prominence  when 
President  Nixon  designated  it  to  advise 
him  on  the  financial  problems  of  our 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  possible  effects  resulting 
from  any  type  of  tax  reform.  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
because  there  is  one  very  important  and 
much  needed  group  whose  voice  will  be 
absent  on  this  Commission.  That  voice 
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is  the  voice  of  locally  elected  school  board 
officials. 

Presently,  the  advisory  commission 
consists  of  26  members,  three  of  which 
are  appointed  from  the  Senate  and  three 
from  the  House.  The  remaining  20  are 
appointed  by  the  President  as  follows: 
Three  must  be  officers  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  three  must  be  private  citi- 
zens; four  are  appointed  from  a  panel 
of  at  least  eight  Governors  submitted 
by  the  Governor's  Conference;  three  are 
appointed  from  a  panel  of  at  least  six 
members  of  State  legislative  bodies  sub- 
mitted by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments; four  are  appointed  from  a  panel 
of  at  least  eight  mayors  submitted  joint- 
ly by  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors; 
and  three  are  appointed  from  a  panel  of 
at  least  six  elected  county  officers  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials.  Quite  clearly,  except  for 
the  level  most  immediately  involved  with 
the  education  issue — local  school  board 
officials — elected  persons  of  virtually 
every  level  of  government  are  repre- 
sented. In  view  of  the  fact  that  board 
members  can  make  very  significant  con- 
tributions to  an  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  local  schools  and  local  commu- 
nities, I  think  this  oversight  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  uncorrected. 

This  amendment  v/ould  simply  expand 
the  number  of  members  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  from  26  to  28  and  provide 
that  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  a  panel  of  at  le.ist 
four  elected  school  board  officials  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  School  Boards 
Association. 

Congress  must  take  the  initiative  m 
trying  to  solve  what  is  perhaps  our  big- 
gest domestic  crisis  for  1972;  the  educa- 
tion entanglement.  The  ACIR's  recom- 
mendations will  affect  5  million  employ- 
ees, 50  million  schoolchildren,  and  will 
involve  expenditures  of  approximately 
S45  billion.  A  real  expertise  is  needed, 
and  a  big  step  in  providing  this  special 
knowledge  can  be  made  if  the  advice  of 
the  ACIR  is  given  with  both  the  coun- 
sel and  membership  of  two  school  board 
members, 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  and  equi- 
table proposal.  President  Nixon  himself 
expressed  his  commitment  to  local  con- 
trol over  local  schools.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  right  and  proper  that  we  give  locally 
elected  school  officials  a  voice  in  formu- 
lating the  national  policies  which  will 
ultimately  affect  their  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  with  which  they  shall  have  to 
live. 

By  adopting  this  bill  the  Congress  will 
extend  the  same  privileges  to  elected 
school  officials  that  are  now  enjoyed  by 
officials  of  all  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  will  be  making  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  a  more  effective  advisory 
body  as  well. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT ON  TRANS-ALASKA 
PIPELINE 

'Ml-.  BEGICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  tremendous  amount  of  study  and  prep- 
aration over  the  past  months  and  years. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the 
lead  agency  in  this  work,  and  has  been 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
all  those  who  are  working  on  this  project. 
The  primary  goal  is  the  formation  of  a 
complete  and  responsible  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  project  in  satis- 
faction of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  In  the  larger  sense, 
the  goal  is  responsible  decisionmaking 
based  on  environmental  understanding, 
and  balancing  the  other  factors  involved. 

On  March  1.  1972,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment made  an  important  armouncement 
regarding  this  work,  and  released  a  fact 
sheet  which  summarizes  the  present  sit- 
uation. Because  it  is  a  complete  official 
statement  with  general  background  in- 
cluded. I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

The    Traxs-Al.\ska    Pipellve    and    the 

ENVl'iONMENT 

The  Departmeiu  of  the  Interior  has  taken 
unusually  comprehensive  measures  to  assure 
that  Its  examination  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  proposnl  is  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Ac:  of  1969  and  with  specific 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

On  August  29-30.  1969.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Initiated  the  first  of  three  public 
hearings  on  the  Pipeline  project,  four  months 
before  the  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  The  Initial  hearing 
was  held  in  Fairbanks.  Alaska.  Subsequent 
hearings  were  held,  respectlvelv.  on  February 
16-17.  1971.  In  Washington,  "d.C,  and  on 
February  2&-March  1.  1971,  in  Anchorage. 
Alaska.  A  measure  of  the  extent  of  public 
participation  in  the  hearings  can  be  gleaned 
by  noting  that  the  February  1971  hearing 
alone  resulted  In  the  production  of  more 
than  12.000  pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits. 

In  September  1969  the  Department  released 
draft  stipulations  for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line— which  would  attach  to  and  condition 
any  permits  should  the  project  be  approved. 
They  were  prepared  by  an  Interagency  group 
of  Federal,  State  resource  professionals  and 
set  forth  explicit  requirements  to  minimize 
environmental  damage. 

In  November  1970,  after  ten  months  of 
meticulous  examination  of  the  engineering  of 
the  pipeline  b;'  an  Interagency  Technical  Ad- 
visory Board,  the  Department  released  a  com- 
panion set  of  technical  stipulations. 

On  January  13,  1971,  the  Department  com- 
pleted and  made  public  a  Draft  Environmen- 
tal Impact  Statement  for  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  which  Included,  as  attachments, 
both  the  environmental  and  technical  stipu- 
lations. This  statement  was  reviewed  by  In- 
terested Federal  agencies,  by  State  and  local 
governments   and   by   the   general  public. 


GATEWAY  NORTH 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
almost  10  years  now  since  I  first  began  to 
champion  the  preservation  of  a  unique 
scenic  area  in  the  United  States,  one  par- 
ticularly suited  for  recreation  purposes 
and  ecological  studies.  I  refer  to  the 
Indiana  Dunes  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

This  region  of  the  Midwest  is  not  only 


beautiful,  but  to  quote  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  remarks  in  1963: 

The  area  rontalns  a  uiuque  combliia- 

tion  of  lakelrunt  dimes,  and  Iv.nierland  that 
Is  Ideally  suued  to  fulfillment  of  the  recrea- 
tional and  open  space  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  region;  moreover,  its  scenic  and  scien- 
tific attractions  would  continue  to  draw  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  our  country. 

In  1966  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  was  created  by  Congress  to 
preserve  this  region  for  the  educational 
and  recreational  use  of  the  people  of  tlie 
Midwest  and  the  entire  countrj-. 

However,  several  sections  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior did  not  survive  the  legislative  process 
at  that  time.  Accordingly  last  July  I  in- 
troduced legislation  iH.R  10:;09i  which 
would  remedy  those  omi;^.--ion,'-  and  that 
would  also  add  certain  other  areas  found 
to  be  necessary  a.«  buffer  area.'^  or  ai  ca.^  of 
.special  value  as  scenic  river  va:;e>: .  wet- 
lands, .semideveloped  shore  and  dunes 
lands. 

Part  of  the  additions  contamea  in  H.R. 
10209,  and  these  wej-c  not  considered 
before,  are  in  the  congressional  district 
of  the  Honorable  Rav  Madden,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagU'?  from  Indiana  and  a 
cosponsor  of  thi.«  legislation. 

Just  last  v^eek  I  received  from  Mayor 
Hatcher  of  Gary,  Ind.,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
endorsing  tins  propo.^al  and  the  extension 
of  the  park  to  the  Gary  area.  His  letter 
was  also  a  tribute  to  the  unique  qualities 
and  beauty  of  the  present  parkland  and 
the  proposed  expansion 

Moreover,  he  lay.*;  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment of  opponents  ivho  contend  that 
supporters  of  expanding  the  National 
Lakeshore  seek  to  tliwart  industrial  ex- 
pansion. I  quote  extensively  from  his 
remarks.  Mayor  Hatcher  notes; 

In  no  way  are  we  opposed  to  orderly,  bal- 
anced industrial  growth  m  the  Calume;  area: 
quite  the  contrary  However,  no  fair  assess- 
ment of  the  present  situation  could  deny 
that  heavy  Industry  has  taken  all  the  beet 
of  it  while  the  people  have  been  virtually  dis- 
possessed of  their  natural  heritage.  The  aver- 
age Gary  citizen  receives  no  clue  to  make  him 
aware  that  he  lives  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  once  ringed  u1th  beautiful, 
wooded  sand  dunes. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore,  while  of  paramount  im- 
portance, has  been  a  poignant  reminder  that 
too  little  was  done  too  late.  But.  perhaps  not. 
This  bill  (H.R.  1020S).  if  passed,  would  re- 
trieve a  significant  volume  of  additional  pri- 
vate acreage  in  the  precious  remnant  of  un- 
spoiled duneland  In  Gary  from  certain 
destruction. 

Mayor  Hatcher  adds: 

Not  the  least  of  the  conalderatlons  con- 
cerning this  bill  is  that  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  would  Incorporate  scenl- 
cally  and  recreatlonally  valuable  lakefront 
dune  area  Inside  Gary. 

He  concludes  by  remarking  that : 

This  city,  always  at  the  mercy  of  fluctua- 
tions In  the  steel  Industry — witness  the  pres- 
ent 407e  unemployment  rate—desperately 
needs,  not  only  quality  park  development  and 
preservation  of  irreplaceable  open  spaces,  but 
the  diversification  in  its  economic  base  which 
a  national  park  would  certainly  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  dedi- 
cated  this   administration   to   bringing 
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Sharks  to  people."  I  applaud  and  endorse 
concept  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  sup- 
a  Gateway  East  at  the  New  York 
Hferbor  and  a  Gateway  West  in  San 
ancisco  Bay  because  I  believe  in  the 
in  iportance  of  conserving  these  areas  and 
making  them  recreational  parks  for  our 
p<  ople. 
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-mile  radius  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
Niitional  Lakeshore  and  I  also  want  to 
■ve  and  preserve  this  Gateway 
Nfcrth  for  the  people  in  the  Midwest  and 
ti:ose  who  journey  there  from  the  rest  of 
tne  United  States. 
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PDA  ACCEDES   TO   LEAD-BASED 
PAINT  BAN 

Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
nilssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pcint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tnneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pi 'ased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  taken  affirmative  action  on 
jetition  subnutted  by  five  child  health 
ac  vocates  and  me  to  ban  paint  with  more 
thm  minute  traces  of  lead  from  house- 
held  use. 

The  children  of  this  Nation  are  plagued 
a   devastating  yet  totally  preventa- 
disease;    childhood   lead   poisoning, 
dread    affliction    takes    the    lives 
some  200  children  between  the  ages 
1  and  6  each  year.  It  leaves  another 
permanently    institutionalized.    All 
some  400.000  youngsters  are  sub- 
each   year  to  this  cnppler  and 
er  of  young  children. 
The  real  tragedy,  however,  is  that  this 
e  is  both   totally  man   made  and 
toUally  preventable.  Its  primary  cause  is 
ingestion  of  lead-tainted  paint  and 
ster  fallen  from  dilapidated  housing, 
tragic  mistake  of  painting  millions 
houses  with  paint  containing  danger- 
levels  of  lead  in  the  past  decades  was 
.de   in   ignorance.   With   our   current 
jwledge  of  the  health  hazards  of  lead 
paint,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  con- 
tirue  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to 
pej-petuate  this  dreadful  disease  by  fail- 
to  eliminate  lead-based  paint 
herefore.  on  August  9.   1971.  I  was 
joined  by  five  child  health  advocates  in 
g  a  formal  petition  with  the  Food 
Drug  Administration  requesting  that 
t'  to  ban  paint  with  a  lead  content 
excess  of  minute  traces — 0.06  percent 
by  weight — from  all  household  uses 
unfier  the  authority  of  the  Hazardous 
:ances  Act.  Joining  me  in  this  effort 
•e  Prof.  Joseph  Page,  associate  pro- 
at   Georgetown   University   Law 
Dr.  Edmund  O.  Rothschild.  Me- 
morial Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Allied 
.  New  York  City:  Journalist  Jack 
field;    and    Georgetown    Universitv 
students  Mary   Win   O'Brien   and 
hony  Young, 
(^n  November  2.  1971.  the  Food  and 
g  Administration  published  our  peti- 
in  the  Federal  Register  in  order  to 
alldw   interested   individuals   to   submit 
coriments  on  our  proposal.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  FDA  published  an- 
other  proposal— initiated    by   the   FDA 
its4lf  and  endorsed  by  the  paint  indus- 
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try — which  would  merely  have  required 
that  paint  with  a  lead  content  in  exce.ss 
of  0.5  percent  bear  a  warning  label. 

The  vast  preponderance  of  medical 
and  scientific  testimony  supported  our 
petition  to  ban  lead-based  paint,  point- 
ing out  the  total  insufficiency  of  both 
warning  labels  and  a  0.5  percent  defini- 
tional level. 

Fortunately,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration was  convinced  by  the  evi- 
dence submitted  on  behalf  of  our  peti- 
tion. And  on  Friday.  March  11.  it  an- 
nounced that  after  December  31.  1972, 
paint  and  similar  surface  coatings  can 
contain  no  more  than  0.5  percent  lead 
and  after  December  31.  1973,  they  can 
contain  no  more  than  0.06  percent  lead. 
I  believe  that  this  decision  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  safeguarding  future 
generations  from  a  horrid — yet  preventa- 
ble— disea,se.  And  it  demonstrates  that 
the  administrative  process  can  work  for 
consumers  when  they  exert  .sufficient 
pressure  and  submit  substantial  evidence 
before  a  regulatory  agency. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  text  of  the  FDA  regulations  as  they 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  11.  1972. 

I  also  include  a  news  article  from  the 
March  10.  1972,  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  an  article  by  Victor  Cohn  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  11.  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  Federal  RegLster,  March  11,  1972) 
Classification  op  Cert.ain  Le.ad-Containing 
Paints  and  Other  Similar  Surface-Coat- 
i.NC  Materials  as  Banned  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances 

(Part  191 — Hazardous  substances:  Deflnl- 
tiotis  aud  procedural  and  Interpretative 
regulations) 

In  the  matter  of  cla.ssifylng  certain  lead- 
containing  paints  and  other  surface-coating 
materials  a^  banned  hazardous  substances: 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  November  2, 
1971  (36  F.R,  20985).  the  Commissioner  of 
Pood  and  Drugs  published  a  notice  proposing 
to  declare,  under  section  3ia)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act.  paints  and  other 
sr.rface-coating  materials  containing  more 
than  specified  levels  of  lead  and  other  named 
heavy  metals  to  be  hazardoiLs  substances 
15  191.5 lai  i2i  I  and  to  be  products  requiring 
special  labeling  under  section  3(b)  of  the  act 
(;>  191.7ib)  (7i  ).  This  is  referred  to  below  as 
the  Commissioner's  proposal. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Federal  Register 
(36  F.R.  20986).  a  notice  was  published  on 
behalf  of  petitioners  Joseph  A.  Page  et  al,. 
which  proposed  that  paint  for  household  use 
containing  more  than  minute  traces  of  lead 
be  classified  as  a  banned  hazardous  substance 
pursuant  to  sections  2(q)(li(B)  and  3(a) 
i2)  of  the  act  This  Is  referred  to  below  a.^ 
the  Page  proposal. 

Approx:mately  200  comments  were  re- 
ceived from  consvimer=;.  consumer  and  public 
Interest  groups,  the  paint  and  chemical  in- 
dustries, trade  associations,  physicians,  medi- 
cal school.';,  professional  societies.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
others  Thf  principal  comments  are  as  fn]. 
lows : 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  reiv- 
ing on  published  studies  with  lead  and  data 
respecting  the  maximum  daily  permissible 
intake  of  lead  from  all  sources,  recommended 
that  paints  containing  more  than  0  06  per- 
cent of  lead  be  banned  if  Intended  for  use  on 
interior  surfaces  toys,  or  other  children's  ar- 
ticles. The  Academy  agreed  with  the  Com- 
missioner   that   small    amounts   of   lead    In 


paints  w^hen  considered  In  conjunction  with 
other  sources  of  lead  In  the  environment 
constitute  a  substantial  addition  to  the  body 
burden  that  can  reasonably  be  avoided  and 
that  any  unnecessary  exposure  should  be 
eliminated  or  minimized.  It  also  stated  that 
the  labeling  of  paint  containers  would  have 
little  effect  in  preventing  lead  poisoning  and 
that  paint  containing  0.5  percent  lead  will 
not  provide  sufBcient  protection  for  children 
1  to  3  years  of  age.  The  Academy  stated  that 
It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  50  percent 
of  these  children  repetitively  ingest  nonfood 
substances  and  that  abdominal  X-rays  ob- 
tained in  the  diagnostic  evaluation  of  chil- 
dren suspected  of  having  lead  poisoning  in- 
dicate that  very  large  quantities  of  foreign 
substances  such  as  paint,  putty,  and  plaster 
may  be  ingested,  often  without  the  parent's 
awareness. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Environmental 
Management,  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  comment- 
ed that  cautionary  labeling  does  not  provide 
adequate  protection,  that  the  availability  of 
lead  in  paint  to  children  should  be  held  to 
the  lowest  concentration  possible  with  cur- 
rent technology  and  consistent  with  reason- 
ably good  manufacturing  practices,  and  that 
the  maximum  concentration  of  lead  in  paints 
intended  for  use  on  Interior  surfaces  readily 
available  to  children  should  not  exceed  0.06 
percent. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  sub- 
mitted an  in-house  technical  report  which 
concluded  that  lead  in  paint  in  excess  of 
0.05  percent  could  constitute  a  danger  to 
the  health  of  children  with  pica.  They  stated 
that  cautionary  labeling  would  be  inade- 
quate to  protect  the  public  health  and  safe- 
ty and  recommended  that  lead-based  paint 
be  banned  from  Interstate  commerce. 

The  medical  community  generally  endorsed 
the  Page  proposal  and  supported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics. Some  physicians  from  medical  cen- 
ters located  In  large  metropolitan  areas  sub- 
mitted the  results  of  their  own  clinical  find- 
ings and  studies  which  indicate  the  hazard 
posed  by  lead  in  paint.  Other  physicians  cited 
studies  which  Indicate  that  children  can 
accumulate  toxic  levels  of  lead  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  from  paints  contain- 
ing 0.5  percent  or  less  lead.  Two  physicians 
cited  cases  of  children  wtih  excessive  body 
burdens  of  lead  which  they  could  attribute 
only  to  paint  containing  less  than  1  percent 
lead  The  medical  communtly  generally  com- 
mented that  the  labeling  proposed  by  the 
Commissioner  would  not  provide  adequate 
protection  because  subsequent  occupants  of 
dwellings  would  not  know  what  paints  were 
applied  by  previous  residents  and  because 
labeling  may  be  totally  disregarded  or  mis- 
Interpreted. 

Nearly  all  comments  from  consumers,  con- 
sumer and  public  Interest  groups,  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  (other  than  those  dis- 
cussed above)  endorsed  the  Page  proposal. 
Some  stated  that  the  Commissioner's  pro- 
posal would  not  provide  sufficient  protection 
against  Interior  use  of  lead  paints,  while 
others  suggested  that  lead  paints  for  In- 
terior use  be  banned  and  that  cautionary 
labeling  be  required  for  other  lead  paints. 
Comments  from  the  public  health  depart- 
ments for  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  state  that  the  labeling  ordinances  and 
regulations  of  their  cities,  which  are  similar 
to  those  In  the  Commissioner's  proposal,  have 
been  Inadequate  to  protect  children.  Both 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  and 
the  health  departments  for  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics.  Some  comments  suggest- 
ed other  maximum  levels  for  lead  In  paint. 
For  example,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
recommended  that  all  lead  from  household 
paints   be    banned;    the   Natural   Resources 
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Defense  Council  and  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  rec- 
ommended 0.05  percent  as  a  maximum  level 
for  lead  In  paint. 

Paint  chemical  manufacturers  and  their 
trade  associations  generally  supported  the 
Commissioner's  proposal  and  opposed  the 
Page  proposal.  With  respect  to  the  Commis- 
sioner's proposal,  several  comments  requested 
clarification  of  the  labeling  statement  and 
sufficient  time  to  reformulate  and  relabel 
their  products.  With  respect  to  the  Page 
proposal,  many  comments  stated  that  the 
language  "minute  traces  of  lead"  is  vague 
and  nonspecific;  that  the  data  relied  on  by 
the  petitioners  and  by  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  Is  based  on  lead  ingestion 
studies  done  with  lead  compounds  other  than 
the  lead  compounds  used  in  paints  and 
coatings;  that  scientific  data  or  human  ex- 
perience has  not  proven  that  paints  con- 
taining 1  percent  lead  are  hazardous;  that 
lead  is  used  as  a  dryer  and  the  substitution 
or  other  compounds  for  lead  may  be  hazard- 
ous; and  that  implementation  would  cause  a 
severe  economic  hardship  because  It  Is  not 
within  the  existing  state-of-the-art  of  the 
paint  Industry  to  eliminate  all  lead  from  all 
paint.  Several  comments  contended  that  the 
statutory  procedures  for  banning  have  been 
ignored  In  the  Page  proposal  in  that  only 
after  labeling  has  been  proven  inadequate 
can  consideration  be  given  to  banning.  Other 
comments  stated  that  warning  labels  are 
adequate  protection  because  they  prevent 
misapplication  of  paint  products  and  serve 
the  public  interest  by  allowing  useful,  needed 
paint  products  to  remain  on  the  market. 
Some  comments  stated  that  lead  Is  a  neces- 
sary component  of  certain  products  (e.g., 
certain  exterior  primers,  rust  inhibitors,  and 
automobile  touchup  paint). 

A  number  of  paint  manufacturers  and 
their  trade  associations  commented  that  the 
Inclusion  of  heavy  metals  other  than  lead  in 
the  Commissioner's  proposal  Is  Inappropriate. 
They  stated  that  the  toxicity  of  different 
forms  of  these  metals  has  not  been  estab- 
lished and  suggest  that  action  be  deferred 
pending  further  scientific  investigation. 
Some  manufacturers  submitted  data  which 
they  contend  shows  that  certain  heavy  metal 
compounds  other  than  lead  are  not  hazard- 
ous, while  others  stated  that  adequate  test 
methods  need  to  be  developed.  Another 
manufacturer  stated  that  certain  of  these 
heavy  metals  are  necessary  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fire-retardant  coatings  and  warning 
colors.  Only  a  few  other  comments  were 
received  that  expressed  an  opinion  concern- 
ing the  Commissioner's  proposal  as  It  related 
to  other  heavy  metals,  and  none  of  these 
were  supported  by  scientific  data 

The  Commissioner,  having  considered  the 
comments  and  other  relevant  material,  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

Although  paints  and  other  surface-coating 
materials  containing  lead  do  not  present  an 
imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health,  they 
must  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  cumula- 
tive toxicity  over  extended  periods  of  time 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  sources  of 
lead  in  the  environment.  Based  on  the  cur- 
rently available  scientific  and  medical  data, 
regulatory  action  must  be  taken  to  minimize 
the  health  hazards  to  future  generations. 

The  health  hazard  from  lead  will  not  be 
effectively  eliminated  by  cautionary  labeling 
requirements.  The  statute  does  not  provide 
that  such  labeling  must  be  tried  and  proven 
inadequate  before  a  hazardous  substance 
can  be  banned.  Instead,  section  2(q){l)(B) 
explicitly  provides  for  banning  products 
from  Interstate  commerce  on  the  basis  of  a 
specific  finding  "notwithstanding  such  cau- 
tionary labeling  as  is  or  may  be  required." 
Cautionary  labeling  has  not  been  proven 
effective  in  eliminating  lead  poisoning  In 
many  cities  which  presently  have  such  re- 
quirements. In  any  event,  the  hazard  per- 


sists long  after  the  product  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  its  labeling. 

The  prudent  course  of  action  is  to  reduce, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  amount  of  lead  to 
whlcla  children  are  exposed.  The  Commis- 
sioner agrees  that  limiting  the  amount  of 
lead  to  "minute  traces,"  as  set  forth  in  the 
Page  proposal,  is  not  feasible  because  that 
phrase  Is  vague  and  would  not  provide  man- 
ufacturers with  specific  standards,  and  it 
could  not  be  effectively  enforced  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  In  addition,  lim- 
iting regulatory  action  only  to  paint  Is  in- 
adequate to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety  because  other  surface-coating  mate- 
rials containing  'ead  are  used  in  and  around 
the  household  and  are  accessible  to  chil- 
dren. 

The  preponderance  of  medical  opinion 
supports  a  regulation  limiting  the  amount  of 
lead  in  products  Intended  for  Interior  sur- 
faces and  for  toys  cr  other  children's  articles 
to  0.06  percent  because  that  level  will  pro- 
vide a  msirlgn  of  safety.  However,  such  a  reg- 
ulation would  not  prevent  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts containing  higher  amounts  of  lead  on 
exterior  surfaces.  These  surfaces  are  gener- 
ally as  accessible  to  children  as  Interior  sur- 
faces, and,  as  the  comments  points  out,  chil- 
dren have  been  subjected  to  lead  poisoning 
by  ingesting  products  containing  lead  that 
were  applied  to  exterior  surfaces.  In  addi- 
tion, if  products  containing  lead  are  avail- 
able for  exterior  use,  they  may  be  misused 
for  interior  surfaces. 

The  Commissioner  recognizes  that  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  use  of  lead  may  re- 
sult in  economic  hard.shlp  and  In  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  components  for  use  as 
dryers.  The  statute  makes  no  exception  for 
economic  hardship.  Several  compounds  have 
been  suggested  as  substitutes  for  lead.  Each 
manufacturer,  prior  to  marketing  consumer 
products,  must  take  steps  to  determine  that 
any  substitute  for  lead  has  been  adequately 
tested  for  safety  and  shown  to  be  safe.  Any 
banning  order  should  therefore  provide  a 
reasonable  time  to  test  substitutes  for  lead 
and  establish  their  safety,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
public. 

The  National  Paint  and  Coatings  Asso-'a- 
tlon,  which  represents  more  than  9(X)  com- 
imnles,  has  notified  the  Commissioner  that 
It  anticipates  its  members  can  produce  by 
January  1974  interior  products  not  exceeding 
the  0.06  percent  maximum  lead  level  aind 
can  produce  by  January  1975  exterior  prod- 
ucts not  exceeding  the  0.06  percent  maxi- 
mum lead  level.  Some  paint  and  chemical 
manufacturers  have  notified  the  Commis- 
sioner that  they  can  reformulate  their  prod- 
ucts to  meet  the  0.06  percent  maximum  lead 
level  in  a  shorter  time  period.  On  February 
19,  1972,  a  notice  was  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  (37  F.R.  3780)  requesting  that 
additional  information  from  the  industry  be 
submitted  by  April  7,  1972.  If,  afttr  consid- 
ering this  Information,  the  Comni,.'!^=ioner 
finds  that  lead  can  be  eliminated  from  paints 
and  other  surface-coating  materials  more 
rapidly  than  the  implementation  dates  spec- 
ified in  the  following  order,  an  appropriate 
amendment  will  be  made. 

Therefore,  the  Commissioner  finds  that, 
notwithstanding  such  cautionary  labeling  as 
is  or  may  be  required  under  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act.  the  degree  or  na- 
ture of  the  hazard  Involved  in  the  presence 
or  use  of  lead  In  paints  and  other  surface- 
coating  materials  In  households  is  such  that 
the  objective  of  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  can  be  adequately  served 
only  by  keeping  such  substances,  when  so 
Intended  or  packaged,  out  of  the  channels 
of  Interstate  commerce.  Under  section  2iq) 
(1)  of  the  act.  this  will  have  the  additional 
effect  of  banning  such  products  from  use 
on  any  toy  or  other  article  intended  for  use 
by  children. 


Since  lead  may  be  a  necessary  component 
of  products  intended  for  particular  uses,  as 
suggested  by  several  comments,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  prepared  to  consider  petitions 
prop)06iug  amendment  of  the  regulation.  Pur- 
suant to  21  CFR  191.201,  petitions  showing 
reasonable  grounds  will  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Consideration  will  also  be 
given  in  late  1973  to  petitions  for  exteiuilon 
of  the  Implementation  date  upon  a  showing 
that  the  public  health  will  not  be  jeopard- 
ized and  that  technological  necessii>  re- 
quires additional  time  to  meet  the  0.06  per- 
cent maximum  lead  level. 

At  this  time,  further  information  is  re- 
quired before  a  fiiiaJ  order  can  be  promul- 
gated regarding  the  use  of  certain  elementf , 
other  than  lead,  in  paint  and  other  surface- 
coating  materia;;  Additional  data  on  the 
use  of  these  materials  will  be  obtained  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Federal  Register  uoucc  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1972  (37  F  R.  3780) .  and  these  pru-d- 
ucts  will  be  considered  at  a  later  date. 

Therefore,  purstiant  to  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (sees  2 
(f )  (1)  (A),  (q);  74  Stat.  372.  as  amended.  80 
Stat.  1304-05;  15  U.S.C.  1261  if)  (1)  (A),  (q)  ) 
and  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  <sec.  701(e).  (fi.  (g);  52  Stat  1065-56 
as  amended  by  70  Stat.  919  and  72  Stat  948; 
21  U.S.C.  371  (e),  (f)  (gi),  and  under  au- 
thority delegated  to  the  Commissioner  i21 
CFR  2  120)  :  It  is  ordered.  That  Part  191  be 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  i6j 
to  I  191.9(aj,  as  follows: 
§  191-9     Banned  hazardous  substances. 

la)  Under  the  authority  of  section  2(q) 
(1)  (B)  of  the  act.  ihe  Commissioner  declares 
as  banned  hazardous  substances  the  follow- 
ing articles  because  they  possess  such  a  de- 
gree of  hazard  that  adequate  cautionary 
labeling  cannot  be  written  and  the  public 
health  and  safety  can  be  served  only  by 
keeping  such  articles  out  of  Interstate  com- 
merce : 

*  •  •  •  • 

I  6)  il)  Any  paint  or  other  similar  surldce- 
coating  material  intended,  or  packaged  in  a 
form  suitable,  for  use  in  or  around  the  house- 
hold that : 

( a  )  Is  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  after 
December  31.  1973,  .ind  contains  lead  com- 
pounds of  which  tlie  lead  content  (calcu- 
lated as  the  metal )  Is  In  excess  of  0.06  per- 
cent of  the  tA-ial  weight  of  the  contained 
solids  or  dried  paint  film;  or 

(b)  Is  shipped  m  interstate  eomnierce  be- 
tween December  31.  1972.  and  December  31. 
1973,  and  contains  lead  compounds  of  which 
the  lead  content  >  r.ilculated  lis  the  metal )  is 
In  excess  of  0  3  percent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  contained  solids  or  dried  paint  film. 

(iii  Any  toy  or  other  article  Intended  for 
vise  by  cliildren  that 

( a  1  Is  shipped  In  lnterst4iie  commerce  after 
E>ecember  31,  1973,  and  bears  any  palm  or 
other  similar  surface-coating  material  con- 
taining le.id  compounds  of  which  the  lead 
content  (calculated  as  the  metal)  is  in  ex- 
cess of  0  06  percent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
contained  solids  or  dried  paint  film;  or 

lb)  Is  shipped  in  iritersuite  commerce  be- 
tween I>ecemb€r  31,  1972.  and  December  31, 
1973,  and  bears  any  paint  or  other  similar 
surface-coating  material  containing  lead 
comp;aind.s  of  which  the  lead  content  (calcu- 
lated as  the  metal )  Is  In  excess  of  0  5  percent 
of  the  tot-il  weight  of  the  contained  solids  or 
dried  paint  film. 

Any  person  who  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  foregoing  order  may  at  any  time  with- 
in 30  days  after  its  date  of  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  file  with  the  Hearing 
Clerk.  Department  ('f  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Room  6  88.  5600  Fishers  Lane. 
Rockvllle.  Maryland  20852.  wntten  objections 
thereto.  Objections  shall  show  wherein  the 
person  filing  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  order  and  specify  with  particularity  the 
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islGTi^  rf  the  f.rder  deemed  obje<:tionabIe 
the  grounds  for  the  objectlcr.s   If  a  hear- 
ts requested,  the  objections  must  state 
Issues  for  the  henrlne  and  such  objections 
.i?t  be  supported  by  grounds  legally  suffl- 
nt  to  Justify  the  relief  sough:.  Objections 
be  .•'.ccompanled  by  a  memorandum  or 
brief  m  support  thereof.  AU  documents  shall 
filed  In  six  copies  Received  objections  may 
seen  In   the  above  office  during  working 
ITS,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Effective  date.  This  order  shall  become  ef- 
f e<  tlve  45  days  after  Its  date  of  pubilcatlon 
the  Federal  Register,  except  as  to  any  pro- 
'ons  that  may  be  stayed  by  the  filing  of 
proper    objections.    Notice    of 'the    filing    of 
ectlons  or  lack  thereof  will  be  given  by 
.Jbllcation  in  the  Ptoer.m.  Regi=ter. 
3ecs.    2    ifi<l)iAK    (qi.   74   Stat.   372    as 
ended  80  Stat    1304-05,  15  U.S  C.  1261(f> 
(A),   'q);   sec.  701   (et,  (f),   (g).  52  Stat. 
5-56  as  amended  br  70  Stat.  919  and  72 
t.  948;    21   U.S.C,   371    (ei.    (fi,    igg) 
l)at«d     March  8.  1972. 

James  D   Grant. 
Deputy  Comrni'^'sioner 

of  Fried  and  Druga. 
Doc    72-3750  Filed  3-10-72;   12  30  pm.] 
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om  the  Washington  Post,  March  11.  19721 
FDA  B.\NS  Lead  Pbom  Home  Paints 
I  By  Victor  Cohn) 
Food   and   Drug   Administration  yes- 
ay  ordered  lead  banned  from  all  house- 
"  paints  starting  in  1974. 
-esponding   to   years  of   complaints  from 
er  city  resident's  that  young  children  were 
:ing  lead-poisoning   from   eating  peeling 
It.    FDA    Commissioner    Charles    C.    Ed- 
;  ds   gave   paln»-makers   until   Dec.   31    to 
lead  in  paints  and  surface  coatings  to 
more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
fter   Dec.   31,    1973,   no  such   paint   may 
tai:i  more  than  slx-hundredths  of  a  per 
t.  a  trace  amount. 

y   Friday    the   country's    paint-makers 

a  Senate  health  subcommittee  that  such 

Imlt   was  "unreasonable     and   "unneces- 

for  children's  health. 
\^embers  of  the  National  Paint  and  Coat- 
Association,    said    Executive    Secretary 
t  Roland,  were  ready  to  accept  a  one- 
of  one  per  cent  limit — one  FDA  proposed 
Jcently  as  Nov.  2. 
t    since    November,    Edwards   said,    the 
has  been   convinced  by   the   American 
!my  of  Pediatrics  that  that  level  would 
protect  children  one  to  three  years  old. 
\\t   of   these   children   "repetitively"   eat 
t,  putty  and  plaster,  often  without  their 
nts'  knowledge,  the  medical  group  claims. 
iir*y  to  50  percent  of  District  of  Colum- 
aabies  may  be  expected  to  have  an  undue 
burden  of  lead  before  school  age,  a  1971 
y  by  Georgetown  University  doctors  re- 
led.  Damage  may  range  from  mild  nervous 
-Vders  to  severe  mental  retardation, 
ner  city  children,  say  health  authorities, 
ir  today  from  a  combination  of  sources — 
ig  fat  chips  of  old,  ofien  pre-World  War 
eavily   leaded   paint    and   breathing   air 
•■  with  lead  from  gasoline. 

new  rules  will  not  get  at  the  vast 
em  of  lead  from  old  paints  Many 
^  contained  more  than  50  per  cent  white 
before  World  War  II 

was  reduced  greatly  in  more  advanced 
in   the    1940s.   In   1955  the  paint  In- 
spurred    by    the    pediatrics    group. 
to  a  voluntary  :imlt  in  interior  paints 
more  than  one  percent. 
New  York  City  survey   recently   found 
paints  made  by  25  of  76  firms  did  not 
ily  with  this  limit,  however.  Some  labels 
state  'safe  lor  cribs  and  playpens"  de- 
lead  content  as  high  as  9  per  cent. 
a  D.C.  survey,   72   of  97  samples  con- 
'  less  than  1  percent  lead — but  3  of  58 
r  paints  contained  5  percent, 
paints  as  well  as  old  are  a  poisoning 


problem.  Rep.  William  F  Rvan  (D-N.Y.)  has 
repeatedly  cited  medical  studies  showing 
that  children  commonly  eat  paint  chips  con- 
taining lead  from  several  layers  These  and 
up  to  high  lead  levels  even  though  there  Is 
little  lead  in  single  layers. 

Ryan  and  five  medical  a:;d  law  specialists 
and  students  petitioned  FDA  in  August  ask- 
ing it  to  ban  all  lead-based  home  paints. 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  members  did 
the  same  last  month, 

N'ow  Rvan.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Ma^s.  I  and  others  are  asking  for  increased 
federal  spending  to  detect  and  treat  lead 
poiscning  and  get  old  paint  removed  from 
apartments 

A  Ryan-Kennedy  act  authorized  $30  mil- 
lion for  1971  and  1972.  and  Pre.^lde^.t  Nixon 
for  the  first  time  requested  •J2  million  for 
fiscal  1972.  But  Congress  appropriated  $7.5 
mlilion,  and  none  of  this  sum,  Rvan  said 
yesterday,  has  readied  local  commr.n'lties  yet. 
Ryan  and  Kennedy  ask  $50  million  as  "a 
bare  minimum"  for  fiscal  1973  in  view  of 
more  than  *30  milliO!i  in  local  requests  in 
hand  already.  The  President  has  bud£;et«d 
«9,5  million. 

"Hie  FDA  ruling  also  applies  to  toys  and 
other  painted  children's  articles.  It  covers 
exterior  as  weil  as  Interior  paints. 

Paint-makers  put  lead  in  paint  for  drviug 
and  aatl-corrosicn  qualities  and  often"  for 
color,  and  thought  It  safe  to  use  more  lead 
In  outside  paint.  But  many  house-holders.  It 
has  been  shown,  use  e.xterior  paint  in  In- 
teriors. 

The  Lead  Industries  Association  has  sup- 
ported a  bill  in  Congress  that  sets  the  same 
low  lead  levels  for  paint  as  yesterday's  FDA 
order 

Speaking  for  the  paint  Industry,  however. 
Roland  yesterday  called  the  FDA  action  "a 
hastily  conceived  regulation  done  for  politi- 
cal reasons  alone  to  satisfy  Congress."  The 
action  will  boost  paint  prices  and  force  small 
manufacturers  out  of  business,  he  added, 
and  could  eliminate  some  cr-lors  and  gloss 
e.iamels. 

FD.\  said  that  since  November  It  examined 
200  comments  from  consumers,  doctors,  gov- 
ernments, public  interest  groups  and  in- 
dustry. "This  demonstrates  that  the  ad- 
ministrative process  can  work  for  con- 
sumers," said  Ryan,  "when  the  consumers 
put  enough  pressure  and  evidence  before 
regulatory  agencies,  so  the  agencies  can  no 
longer  close  their  eyes." 


csan  contain  as  much  as  one  percent  lead  and 
still  conform  to  federal  standards. 

Adoption  of  the  0.06  percent  or  "minimum 
traces"  level  as  a  permanent  standard  repre- 
sents a  major  victory  for  five  citizens  who 
last  November  banned  together  to  challenge 
the  PDA  during  the  often  complex  rule-mak- 
ing proceedings  which  precede  the  issuance 
of  government  regulations. 

Sponsors  of  that  successful  effort  were  Rep 
William  P.  Ryan,  D-N.Y.;  Joseph  A,  Page,  an 
associate  professor  at  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center;  Anthony  L.  Young  and 
Mary  Win  O'Brien,  both  students  at  Gteorge- 
town;  Jack  Newfleld.  a  New  York  writer;  and 
Dr.  Edmund  O.  Rothschild,  a  New  York  phys- 
ician. ■^ 

They  were  aided  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics;  the  Environmental  Protection 
.■igency;  two  units  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare;  and  a  num- 
ber of  city,  county  and  state  health  depart- 
ments— all  of  which  opposed  the  PDA's  orig- 
inal standard  as  too  lenient  to  be  effective. 
Ingestion  of  flaking  household  paint  with 
a  high  lead  content  is  believed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  approximately  200 
children  each  year.  An  estimated  12,000  to 
16,000  other  youngsters  suffering  from  paint- 
induced  lead  poisoning  are  treated  and  sur- 
vive each  year,  but  about  half  of  them  ap- 
parently are  left  mentally  retarded. 

GRADUAL    TIGHTENING 

The  principal  support  for  the  PDA's  orig- 
inal position  came  from  the  National  Paint 
and  Coatings  Association,  a  Washington- 
based  trade  association  representing  the 
country's  paint  manufacturers.  The  major 
concession  given  to  the  Industry  was  the  22- 
month  period  during  which  the  standards 
will  be  gradually  tightened. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  FDA  rejected  the 
position  of  the  Industry — and  Its  own  staff— 
which  would  have  allowed  an  exemption 
from  the  standards  for  household  paints 
whose  containers  Include  labels  warning  of 
the  hlgher-than-acceptable  lead  content. 

"The  health  hazard  from  lead  will  not  be 
affected  by  cautionary  labeling  require- 
ments," Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  the  FDA 
commissioner,  said  today. 


OPERATION  OP  INTERIM  LICENS- 
ING OF  CERTAIN  THERMOELEC- 
TRIC PLANTS  NEEDED 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  March  10,  1972) 
PDA,  SptiRRED  BY  CrrizENs.  Toughens  Lead 
Paint  Rttle 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  today 
acceded  to  the  position  of  a  group  of  citizen 
petitioners  who  have  battled  for  more  than 
four  months  to  convince  the  agency  to  take 
strong  action  aimed  at  preventing  chUdren's 
deaths  from  paint-Induced  lead  poisoning. 

In  disclosing  its  final  regiUatlons  on  the 
amount  of  lead  to  be  allowed  in  household 
paint,  the  FDA  almost  completely  abandoned 
its  earlier  position  in  favor  of  far  more  strin- 
gent guidelines  drafted  by  the  citizen  petl- 
'-loners 

The  new  regulations  specify  that  "any 
paint  or  other  similar  surface-coating  ma- 
terial Int-ended  or  packaged  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  use  aroiuid  the  household"  and 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  after  Dec.  31. 
1973,  can  contain  no  more  than  0.06  percent 
lead. 

MAJOR   VICTOBT 

In  1973.  household  paint  will  be  allowed 
to  have  as  much  as  0  5  percent  lead— the 
level  originally  advocated  by  the  FDA  as  a 
permanent  standard  but  rejected  almost 
unanimously  by  the  medical  profession. 
other  government  agencies  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations. 

DntU  that  interim  guideline  goes  into  ef- 
fect at  the  end  of  this  year,  household  paint 


(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act,  by  specifying  the  nature  of  the 
environmental  impact  statement  to  be 
filed  with  respect  to  certain  thermalelec- 
tric  generating  facilities. 

In  December.  1971.  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  handed 
down  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  Izaak 
Walton  League  against  Schlesinger, 
holding  that  a  full  statement  was  re- 
quired to  be  filed  before  a  plant  could 
be  operated  for  testing  or  operation  pur- 
poses, even  though  construction  on  that 
plant  had  begun  before  NEPA  had  been 
enacted.  That  decison.  also  known  as  the 
Quad  Cities  decision,  has  created  con- 
siderable concern  in  both  regulatory  and 
utility  circles. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
have  the  effect  of  permitting  the  issu- 
ance of  operating  licenses  for  steam 
plants  requiring  a  Federal  license,  with 
a  somewhat  relaxed  NEPA  procedure  for 
a  short  period  of  time.  It  is  Intended  to 
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provide  relief  in  the  narrow  set  of  cir- 
cumstances in  order  to  allow  existing 
plants  to  conduct  testing  activities  and 
to  operate  in  emergencies  under  environ- 
mental safeguards.  The  exemption  which 
it  provides  would  terminate  on  July  1, 
1973 — a  point  in  time  after  which  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies involved  can  meet  their  full  re- 
sponsibilities under  NEPA. 

The  bill  needs  informed  criticism  and 
discussion.  I  am  introducing  it  for  that 
purpose — to  see  that  all  parties  who  may 
be  interested  in  this  issue  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  matter  and 
to  offer  such  suggestions  as  they  may 
feel  are  appropriate.  It  is  our  hope  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  at  an  early  date, 
and  to  see  that  all  views  are  given  full 
consideration  before  action  is  taken. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  environ- 
mental community  will  give  this  bill 
very  careful  consideration.  Responsible 
members  of  this  group  have  recognized 
that  the  transition  from  what  some  have 
termed  "the  bad  old — environmental — 
days"  to  the  present  is  a  complicated 
matter,  requiring  some  adjustment  by 
both  sides  of  most  issues.  Whether  this 
is  such  a  case,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  basic  principles  of  NEPA  should  be 
modified  is  a  matter  which  will  occupy 
the  foreground  of  any  consideration  of 
this  or  other  bills  with  a  similar  purpose. 

What  experience  we  have  had  with 
NEPA  tells  us  that  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  bill  are  sound.  Agencies  within  the 
Government  have  so  indicated  to  our 
committee,  in  oversight  hearings  on  the 
legislation.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  cre- 
ate substantial  exceptions  to  its  prin- 
ciples. It  is  our  intention  to  accommodate 
these  principles  to  the  needs  of  reality, 
where  it  is  shown  that  this  must  be  done. 

We  solicit  the  views  of  any  person  or 
group  upon  this  bill,  in  order  that  the 
committee  may  have  before  it  the  full 
range  of  considerations  which  may  bear 
upon  its  ultimate  adoption. 

As  proposed,  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

H.R.  13752 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  the  in- 
terim licensing  of  the  operation  of  certain 
thermoelectric  generating  plants,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
I  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  in  any  proceeding  sub- 
ject to  section  102(2)  (C)  of  thU  Act  for  the 
Issuance  by  a  Federal  agency  of  a  license  to 
operate  a  thermoelectric  generating  plant, 
the  Federal  agency,  if — 

"(1)  the  application  for  such  license  was 
filed  with  such  agency  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 9,  1971, 

"(2)  the  application  for  the  permit  to 
construct  such  plant  was  filed  with  such 
agency  on  or  before  January  1,  1970,  and 

"(3  the  statement  required  under  such 
section  102(2)  (C)  with  respect  to  the  Issuing 
of  such  license  to  operate  is  not  completed 
by  such  agency  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 


may  issue  an  Interim  license  to  operate  sucli 
plant. 

"(b)  Any  Interim  license  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section — 

"(1)  may  authorize  the  oi>eratlon  of  the 
plant  concerned  only — 

"(A)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
appropriate  testing  of  the  plant,  and 

"(Bj  to  provide  emergency  power  at  times, 
when  the  system  to  which  it  S^  connected 
Is  operating  at  peak  capacity,  but  in  no 
case  may  the  plant  be  operated  for  this  pur- 
pose beyond  20  per  centum  of  its  rated  ca- 
pacity. 

"(2)  shall  state  the  period  of  time  for 
which  It  is  effective  and  may  contain  provi- 
sions for  the  extension  of  such  period,  but  In 
no  event  may  such  permit  be  valid  after  (A) 
the  date  on  which  the  statement  required 
under  section  102(2)  (C)  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  license  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  completed, 
or  (B)  July  1,  1973,  whichever  first  occurs: 
and 

"(3)  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Federal  agency  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  No  interim  license  may  be  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  until  after  the  Federal 
agency  consults  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  with  respect  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  license.  The  Issuance  of 
any  such  Interim  license  shaU  be  consistent 
with  an  appropriate  regard  for  environmental 
values  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  agency  may  deem  neces- 
sary, and  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any 
subsequent  licensing  action  with  respect  to 
the  plant  concerned  which  may  be  taken  by 
the  agency.  No  Interim  license  may  be  Issued 
unless  the  Federal  agency — 

"(1)  determines  that  the  Issuance  of  the 
Interim  license  wUl  not  have  a  significant. 
adverse  Impact  on  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment; or 

"(2)   considers  and  balances — 

"(A)  whether  It  Is  likely  that  the  conduct 
of  the  activity  under  the  Interim  license  will 
give  rise  to  a  significant,  adverse  Impact  on 
the  environment;  the  natiu-e  and  extent  of 
such  impact,  if  any;  and  whether  redress  of 
any  such  adverse  environmental  Impact  can 
reasonably  be  effected  should  modification  or 
termination  of  the  Interim  license  be  re- 
quired; 

"(B)  whether  the  conduct  of  the  activity 
under  the  Interim  license  should  foreclose 
subsequent  adoption  of  alternatives  In  facil- 
ity design  or  operation;  and 

"(C)  the  effect  of  delay  In  Issuance  of  the 
Interim  license  upon  the  public  Interest." 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT:     MA- 
RINE MAMMAL  PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thus 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  unavoidably  absent  last  week 
when  the  House  voted  to  amend  and  to 
pass  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
(H.R.  10420) .  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  roll  70. 

When  H.R.  10420  came  to  the  floor 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  last  De- 
cember, I  voted  against  passage.  The  bill 
was  simply  too  weak  to  merit  the  desig- 
nation "protection."  It  would  have  per- 
mitted the  continued  slaughter  of  sea 
mammals,  subject  only  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  applying  for  a  Federal  license  to 
kill. 


Fortunately  the  House  refused  to  pass 
H.R.  10420  in  I>?cember.  and  insi.«;ted 
that  it  be  broueht  to  the  fioor  under  a 
more  regular  j^rcxedure  which  wo'ald 
allow  strengthening  amciidnients  to  be 
offered. 

When  the  bill  came  up  the  second 
time,  last  week,  it  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  5-year  moratorium  on  the 
takini?  of  protected  sea  mammals.  With 
tills  strengthening  amendment  the  bill  Is 
a  more  meaninjrful  conservation  effort 
Although  there  were  other  amendnienus 
which  the  House  failed  to  adopt  and 
wliich  would  have  improved  the  bill  even 
further.  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
final  pa.ssage  had  I  been  present 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  aiid  was  given 
pei'mir.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recop.d  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  was  unavoidably  absent  last  week  when 
the  House  voted  on  the  confei'ence  report 
accompanying  H  R.  1746,  expandinc  the 
jurisdiction  of  Uie  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  providing 
the  EEOC  with  enforcement  powers 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  roll  67.  In  addition.  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  roll  68,  finr!  passage 
of  the  bill  H.R.  11624  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  Transpo  '72. 


THE  L.\TE  CARL  WEIDEMAN,  EX- 
CONGRESSMAN  AND  RETIRED 
JUDGE 

'Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rfcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  I 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  today  to  inform  the  House  that  Carl 
M.  Weideman,  a  former  Congressman 
from  Michigan's  14th  District,  a  Wayne 
County  circuit  judge  for  18  years,  and  a 
prominent  personality  in  Detroit-area 
life  for  nearly  half  a  centur%'.  pa.ssed 
away  this  week  at  his  Grosse  Pointe  Park 
home. 

Judge  Weideman.  a  big.  gregarious 
man,  served  one  term  in  the  House,  be- 
ing elected  to  the  73d  Congress  I  note 
that  our  distingui.shehd  colleague,  Eman- 
uel Celler,  Wright  Patman,  and 
William  Colmer.  are  the  only  Members 
of  the  9 2d  Congress  who  served  in  the 
73d  Congress. 

But  it  was  as  a  judge  that  Car!  Weide- 
man will  be  most  remembered 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, he  served  in  the  U  S  Navy  during 
World  War  I  After  graduation  from  the 
Detroit  College  of  Law.  he  was  a  trial  law- 
yer in  the  Detroit  area  In  1932  he  won 
election  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

In  1936  he  was  elected  Wayne  Cotinty 
circuit  court  commissioner,  a  post  which 
dealt  with  landlord-tenant  relations  In 
1950,  he  was  appointed  circuit  court 
judge  by  Gov.  G  Mennen  Williams,  one 
of  the  first  major  appointments  by  the 
Governor,  who  was  then  in  his  first  term 
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Fudge  Weideman.  who  stood  6  feet  4, 
-,  an  imposing  figure,  on  the  bench  and 
the  speaking  circuit,  where  he  was 
miich  in  demand.  He  retired  from  the 
be;ich  in  1968.  But  he  remained  active 
ah  lost  to  the  end,  which  came  on  his 
74ih  birthday. 
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iy  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
le was  granted  to: 
^r.    Pepper    lat    the   request   of   Mr. 
AY),   for   Monday,   March    13,    1972, 
account  of  oflQcial  biisiness. 

Nelsen    (at   the   request   of   Mr. 

R.  FoRD»,  for  the  remainder  of 

week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Pepper    lat    the    request  of    Mr. 

>.  for  today,  on  account  of  ofB- 

business. 

.  Jacobs,  for  March  14, 15, 16  and  17 
account  of  return  to  11th  District  of 
Incjiana  for  rest  of  week. 

Kee  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
1,  for  Monday,  March  13,  1972    on 
account  of  official  business. 
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imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
ss  the  House,  following;  the  legisla- 
program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Hechler  of  Wect  Virginia,  for  15 

iriutes.  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 

reniarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


'The  following  Members   <at   the  re- 
quest   of    Mr.    HoGANi     to    address  the 
and   to  revise  and  extend   their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 
r.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
H.AMMERscHMiDT,  for   1   hour    on 
Wecjnesday,  March  15. 

EscH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Cordova,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
f.  Sebelius,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Myers,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 


rTie 


following  Mem'oerr   '  at  the  re- 
t  of  Mr.  Runnels!  and  to  revise  and 
their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:  ' 

GONZ.ALEZ.  for  10  minutes,  today, 
r.  AspiN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


tend 


Mr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


uanimoos  consent,   permission   to 
and  extend  remarks  was  granted 


Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 


following  Members   '  at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  HoGAN »  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  i 

.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 
.  McDade  in  two  instances. 
.  Hunt. 
Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Grover. 
Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

.  GOODLINC. 

Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
.  Springer. 

ScHEKLE  in  10  instances. 

GUDE. 
SCHMITZ. 

Kemp  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

The  following  Members  ^at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Runnels  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  iwo  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  seven  instances. 
Mr,  Nichols. 
Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr  Fr.aser  in  five  instances. 
Mr  Griffin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNo. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H,R  1746.  An  act  to  further  promote  equal 
emplov-ment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  10.  1972, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

KM  10834.  Authorizing  the  State  of  Alaska 
♦o  operate  a  pa.«enger  vessel  of  foreign  regis- 
try between  ports  In  Alaska,  and  between 
ports  In  Alaska  and  ports  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.i,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, March  14,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1V24,  A  letter  from  the  president  and  na- 
tional executive  director.  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  transmitting  the 
22d  annual  report  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  cover- 


ing the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1971 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  Iff' 
1950,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-264) ;  to  the' 
Corhmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  anCt 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1725.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  transmitting 
his  nrst  annual  report,  covering  the  period 
from  July  1970,  through  February  1972.  pur- 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1726.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa<^ion 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  final  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance,  pursuant  to 
section  809(d)  of  Public  Law  91-230;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1727.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
facUltate  compliance  with  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States,  signed  November  23. 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1728.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  304,  title  III  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  additional  claims' 
for  payment  out  of  the  Italian  Claims  Fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1729.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1730.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  deferment  of  1971  and  1972  repay- 
ment Installments  due  on  a  small  reclama- 
tion projects  loan  repayment  contract  with 
the  Roosevelt  Irrigation  District,  Buckeye 
Ariz.,  pursuant  to  78  Stat.  584  and  85  Stat. 
488:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1731.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
■Water  Resources  Council,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  authorize 
increased  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1732.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission, 
transmitting  summary  reports  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  and  the  national  bi- 
centennial conference  held  on  February  21- 
23.  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1733.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  trarsmittine  the  1971 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  public  build- 
ing projects  authorized  for  construction  and 
alteration  by  the  Public  Buldlngs  Act  of  1959 
pursuant  to  40  U.S  C.  610(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

^  1734.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
V'eterans'  Affairs,  transmitlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

{Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  for 
March  9.  1972.  the  follouing  report  wa.^ 
filed  on  .March  11,  1972] 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R,  11896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control   Act;    with   an 
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amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-911).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

ISubmitted  March  13. 1972] 
Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  13120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a 
modification  In  the  par  value  of  the  dollar, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (S.  Rept.  No.  912 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hiiuse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

H  R.  13740.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  9  and 
11  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  the  family  farm  and 
to  prevent  monopoly,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia)  : 

HR.  13741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  to  establish  an  emergency 
Federal  economic  assistance  program,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  declare  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  economic  and  em- 
ployment criteria  to  be  economic  disaster 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN; 

H.R.  13742.  A  bill  to  create  the  position  of 
ombudsman,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pepper) : 

H.R.  13743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  use  as  a  crime 
deterrent  of  Identifying  marks  made  on  per- 
sonal property  by  electric  etching  pencils; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEGICH; 

H.R.  13744.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BLANTON: 

H.R.  13745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  mar- 
ried Individuals  who  file  separate  returns 
shall  be  taxed  at  the  same  income  tax  rates 
as  unmarried  Individuals  and  to  provide  a 
special  rule  In  the  case  of  earned  Income 
which  Is  community  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON; 

H.R.  13746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  $5  mil- 
lion limitation  on  certain  amounts  available 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  for  emergency  relief 
purposes  and  essential  public  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    CHAPPELL: 

H  R,  13748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Ctode,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the  light 
residential  construction  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Begich)  : 

H.R.  13750.  A  bill  to  prohibit  common  car- 
rieri  in  Interstate  commerce  from  charging 
elderly  people  more  than  half  fare  for  their 


transportation    during    nonpeak    periods    of 
travel,  and  for  other  purpKDses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.   13751.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    with    respect   to   the 
treatment   of   net   operating  Icsses  of  regu- 
lated   transportation    corporations;     to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  13752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  the  Interim  licensing  of  the  operation  of 
certain  thermoelectric  generating  plants,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

By     Mr.    DULSKI     (for    himself.    Mr 
Henderson,  aiad  Mr.  Hogan  )  : 
H.R.  13753.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  wage 
adjustments  for  certain  prevailing-rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    FULTON     (for    himself.    Mr, 
Blanton,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see) ; 
H.R.  13754.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans   and    widows,    subject    to    $3,000    and 
$4,200    annual    income    limitations;    to    pro- 
vide for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in 
entitlement  to  hospitalization   and   medical 
care;   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  13755.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
ByMrLANDRUM: 
H.R.  13756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with   respect  to  the 
treatment  of  net  operating  losses  of  regu- 
lated   transportation    corporatloi.s;     to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr.    McFALL     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California)  : 
H.R.    13757.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
1965  in  order  to  Increase  the  authorization  of 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  1973,  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities  grants,  and  to  require  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  such  appropriations  be 
expended  In  certain  redevelopment  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN; 
H.R.  13758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  broad- 
casts of  lottery  information;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  i  by  reque.-^t)  : 
H.R.  13759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS; 
H.R.  13760.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalty 
for  destruction  of  aircraft  or  aircraft  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  13761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  net  operating  losses  of  regu- 
lated   transportation    corporations:     to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAr'iCK; 
H.R.  13762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  refund 
of   all   or   part   of   the   social  security  taxes 
paid    by    a    deceased    Individual    whenever 
there   Is   no   other  person   who   Is  or  could 
become  entitled  to  benefits  on  his  wage  rec- 
ord, if  the  total  of  any  benefits  theretofore 
paid  on  such  wage  record  Is  less  than  the 
total   of  such   taxes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS : 
H.R.  13763.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  classify  project 
lands  at  Lake  Texoma  for  sound  recreational 
use;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  SARBANES 
H.R.  13764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  adoption  fees  and  re- 
lated costs  incurred  In  cmnection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  S.Vylor  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Morgan.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  BvRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Clark,     Mr.    Dent.    Mr.    Nix.     Mr 

MOORHEAD.        Mr.        SCHNEEBELl.        Mr. 

Whallev.    Mr.    Green    of   Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr,  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania! : 
H.R    1:3765   A  bill  to  designate  the  portion 
of   the  project   for  flood   control   protection 
on  Chartier^  Creek  that  Is  within  Allegheny 
County.  Pa.,  as  the  "James  G.  Fulton  flood 
protection    project";    to    the   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

By    .Mr     SAYLOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McDade.    Mr.    RooNEY    of    Pennsyl- 
vania.  Mr    GooDLiNG.   Mr.   Vigorito. 
Mr   BiESTFR.  Mr  Eilbfrc.  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN.  Mr   GwDos   Mr   Williams.  Mr. 
Cot'GHLiN.    Mr     Yatrgn.    Mr     Ware 
and  Mr  Heinz  i 
HR    13766,  A  bill  to  designate  the  portion 
of  the  project  for  flood  control  protection  on 
Chartiers    Creek    that    is    within    Allegheny 
County.  Pa  .  as  the  "James  G.  Fulton  flood 
proiectlnn    project";    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works, 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Blatnik  I 
H  R.   13767.   .\   bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.   Drug,   and  Cosmetic  Act   to  include  a 
defin:tion    of   "food    supplements,"    and    for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   SEBELIUS: 
H.R.    13768    A   bill   to  establish  policy  and 
principles  for  planning  the  use  of  the  water 
and    related    land   resources   of    the   United 
St«te,s:    to   the   Committee   on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY; 
H  R,  13769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
amounts  not  in  excess  of  $500  a  vear  re- 
ceived by  volunteer  firemen  shall  not"  be  sub- 
ject to  income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  13770,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re\enue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  the  income  of  a  retired  teacher 
shall  be  exempt  from  income  tax.  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  SIKES  i  for  hlni«=e:f,  Mr,  Cedeh- 
BERG.   Mrs.   Hansen   of  Wa.shlngton. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr    McKat, 
Mr.  Patten,  and  Mr.  Iai.cgtt)  : 
H  R.  13771,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  military 
secretaries  to  determine  family  housing  fa- 
cilities under  their  Jurisdiction  to  be  inade- 
quate  as   public   quarters   and   permit    their 
voluntary   occupancy    by   military   personnel 
with  dependents  at   a  charge  less  than  the 
occupant's  basic  allowance  for  quarters:    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  SKUBITZ : 
H.R.    13772.    .\    bill    authorizing    the    im- 
provement  of  certain   road.s  in   the  vicinity 
of   Melvern   and    Pomona    Reservoirs.    Osage 
County,  Kans.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  SL.A.CK : 
H.R.  13773,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amount.s  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
HR.   13774.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
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payment   of  peasioas   to  World  War   I 

ns  and  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and 

00  annual  income  limitations;  to  provide 

such  veterans  a  certain  priority  In  en- 

nt    to    hospitalization    and    medical 

;   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 

tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
R.  13775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  Umted 
Code,    with    respect    to    the    franked 
of  Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other 
to   the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
R.  13776.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  meat  quota 
.'islons  of  Public  Law  88-482;  to  the  Com- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  de  la  QARZA: 
J,  Res.  1102.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  cause  a  survey 
3e  made  for  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
In  the  vicinity  of  Alice,  Tex.;   to  the 
ttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SIKES   (for  himself.  Mr.  QriL- 
Lzs.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hacan.  Mr. 
MiziXL.  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and 
Mr.  Chappell)  : 
J   Res    1103.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
nt  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
th    Saturday    of    each    September    "Na- 
al    Hunting    and    Fishing   Day",    to    the 
Ittee  on  the  Jr.dlciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
J.  Res    1104.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
amendment   to   the   Constitution  of  the 
1  ted  States   with   respect    to   the   attend- 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  ses- 
of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Collins    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Donohui;,  Mr. 
EviNS   of   Tenne?see,   Mr.   Lent,   Mr. 
Miller   of   California,    Mr.   Murphy 
of    nilnois.    Mr     O'Hara.    Mr.    Nedzi. 
Mr.  SARB.^NES.  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
Res.   891.  Resolution  calling  for  peace 
"Jorthern  Ireland  and  the  establishment 
united  Ireland;    to  the  Committee  on 
ign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr  PERKINS 
H.  Res.  892.  Resolution:   Request  for  sur- 
vey, to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  UDALL : 
H.  Res.  893.  Resolution  establishing  as  a 
standing    subcommittee    of    the    Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Sfrvice  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Congressional  Mailing  Standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF    (for    himself,    Mrs. 

Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Danhx- 

SON,  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois)  : 

H.  Res.  894.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of   the   House    of   Representatives   that    the 

President  should  suspend.  In  accordance  with 

section   481    of   the   Foreign   Assistance   Act 

of    1961,   economic    and    military   assistance 

and  certain  sales  to  Thailand  for  Its  failure 

to  take  adequate  steps  to  control  the  Illegal 

traffic  of  opium  through  its  borders;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Un(3er  cliiuse  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

327.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  adoption 
of  the  Griffin  amendment  concerning  school 
busing;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

328.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

329.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  Im- 
portance of  short-haul  transportation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

330.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  com- 
memoration of  the  settlement  of  the  di.spute 
over  the  San  Juan  L^lands  diulng  1872:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

331.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiu-e  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  relative  to  establish- 
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ment  of  a  national  cemetery  In  Vermont;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

332.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 
in  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

333.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Maesachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  assumption  of  the  full  cost 
of  veterans'  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

334.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  expansion  of  the  medicare  program 
and  increasing  the  funding  of  medical  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

335.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  enactment  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PORSYTHE : 

H.R.  13777.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
I.  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.R.  13778.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Yose;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adu 
Shomazu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TERRY: 

HR.  13780.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  property  In  Canandalgua,  N.Y.,  to 
Sonnenberg  Gardens,  a  nonprofit,  education- 
al corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  13782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loren 
Ted  Ward.  Jr.,  tj  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I."f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13,  1972 

M 


r.   HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
,  March  25.  is  the  54th  anniversar:/ 
I  he  proclamation  of  independence  of 
Byelorussian   Democratic   Republic, 
nation,  populated  by  one  of  the  old- 
Slavic   peoples,   remained   free   and 
nd^pendent  for  a  short  3 -year  period 
it  was  overrun  by  the  trampling 
of  the  Soviet  Red  army  in  1921. 
in   the   free   world   should   never 
perjnit  these  brave,  albeit  enslaved,  peo- 
to  think  that  their  plight  has  been 
Especially  at  this  time  of  the 
when  the  Byelorussian  counterpart 
July  Fourth  approaches,  it  is  im- 
ant  that  wp  take  time  out  to  note 
event. 

since  1918  when  the  Byelorus- 
sians becan:e  an  independent  nation  fol- 
ng  the  collapse  of  czarist  domina- 
the   tiny  nation   has  been  riding 


orrotten. 


cur 


E/er 


a  politically  rock^-  road.  Its  short-lived 
independence  ended  with  a  Soviet  prom- 
ise of  greater  things  but  what  developed 
was  more  than  five  decades  of  oppi-es- 
s:on.  degradation,  and  fompiete  denial  of 
;elf-determinai;cn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i^s  we  look  briefly  at  the 
history  of  these  valiant  people,  we  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  hope  3nd  pray  that  someday — 
v,e  hope  soon-  Byploru.<;sia  can  once 
again  join  with  other  nations  of  the 
v.orld  as  a  free  and  Independent 
member. 

As  far  back  as  1914.  V.  I.  Lenin,  found- 
er o:'  modem  international  communism, 
held  out  to  subject  peoples  the  promise 
to  uphold  "the  full  ri?ht  to  self-determi- 
nation of  all  nations."  This  line  ha> 
been  followed  by  his  Red  disciples  who 
have  viewed  the  a.'^pirations  of  racial 
and  national  groups  as  convenient  tinder 
for  lighting  the  fires  of  international 
revolution— but  not  a^  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered m  the  treatment  by  the  Soviet 
Government  of  the  peoples  under  its  owti 
domination. 

If  the  Byelorussian  people  were  given 
the  right  of  seif-determmation  pro- 
claimed by  Lenin,  I  wonder  if  thev  would 


elect  to  stay  within  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics?  There  is  much 
evidence  indicating  that  they  would  not. 

The  Soviet  Republic  of  Byelorussia  is 
mhabited  by  some  10  million  White  Rus- 
sians, different  In  many  respects  from 
their  compatriots  in  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  central  government 
lias  sought  by  every  means  to  wipe  out 
the  differences  in  language,  culture,  and 
tradition  which  distinguish  these  peoples 
from  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  Soviet  Govei-nment  argued  in  1945 
that  all  the  Soviet  republics  should  have 
seats  in  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. It  succeeded  in  obtaining  seats 
for  both  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 
If  they,  themselves  maintain  that  Byelo- 
rassia  is  a  truly  independent  sovereign 
state — and  this  is  the  criterion  for  a  seat, 
m  the  U.N.  General  Assembly— then 
they  should  allow  Byelorussia  to  be  inde- 
pendent. If  Byelorussia  is  not  sovereign 
and  independent; — and  we  all  know  that 
it  is  not — then  it  should  not  have  a  seat 
in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

We  can  hope  that  the  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples  will  some  day  become  a 
universal  reality— in  the  Soviet  Empire 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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PRICE  CONTROLS  AND  BEEF 
IMPORT    QUOTAS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  recently  seen  a  rash  of  com- 
plaints about  the  retail  price  of  beef,  and 
that  has  led  to  demands  that  beef  import 
quotas  be  set  aside  with  the  hope  that  a 
flood  of  foreign  beef  would  suppress  the 
price  of  retail  beef. 

The  consumer  is  certainly  being  led 
dowTi  the  primrose  path  by  persons  who 
either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care  about 
protecting  the  consumer  position.  Live 
cattle  prices  are  not  the  cause  of  high 
retail  beef  prices.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  live  cattle  prices  finally  reached 
a  price  level  equivalent  to  what  they  were 
20  years  ago.  In  all  candor,  is  there  any 
other  segment  of  the  economy  that  has 
remained  level  for  the  past  20  years? 
Certainly  family  incomes,  industrial 
wages,  profits,  and  other  major  indexes 
have  doubled  or  tripled.  The  beef  pro- 
ducers' cos'..s  have  risen  nearly  100  per- 
cent in  20  years.  Yet,  the  structure  of 
live  cattle  prices  remains  essentially  the 
same. 

Of  course,  the  consumer  is  paying  a 
higher  price  for  retail  beef,  but  that 
higher  price  results  from  higher  process- 
ing costs,  higher  operating  expenses  on 
the  part  of  distributors  and  retailers, 
higher  trucking  and  transportation  fees. 
In  other  words,  everyone  connected  with 
retail  beef  is  collecting  a  higher  portion 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  except  the  man 
who  raises  the  beef. 

The  Texas  Southwestern  Cattle  Rais- 
ers Association  has  furnished  an  analysis 
of  price  controls  and  beef  import  quotas 
which  deserves  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration by  anyone  honestly  interested  in 
protecting  the  consumer. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  a  short  time  ago  re- 
leased a  report  entitled  "Better  Inspec- 
tion and  Improved  Methods  of  Adminis- 
tration Needed  for  Foreign  Meat  Im- 
ports." The  report  showed  what  we  might 
expect;  that  is,  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
foreign  countries  to  maintain  the  same 
high  standard  of  sanitation  in  the  han- 
dling of  fresh  meat  products  that  the 
American  consumer  has  come  to  expect 
and  deserve. 

A  two-pronged  attack  has  been 
launched  In  high  political  places  against 
producers  of  beef  and  other  raw  agricul- 
tural products.  Loud  complaints  are  be- 
ing heard  on  Capitol  Hill  over  the  ex- 
emption of  beef  and  other  raw  agricul- 
tural products  from  the  price  control 
regulations  under  phase  n  of  the  eco- 
nomic control  program. 

The  position  of  the  Texas  and  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers  Association  in  op- 
position to  artificial  price  control  on  beef 
is  well  known.  The  bitter  experience  of 
black  market  operations  and  the  stag- 
gering costs  of  administering  rigid  price 
control  programs  during  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war  are  very  vivid  in  our 
memory.  Government  control  of  beef 
prices  at  any  level  of  production  is  a 
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highly  complex  problem  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  grade  categories,  weight 
catagories,  sex  catagories.  variables 
in  carcass  trim,  packaging,  volume 
discounts,  and  freight  differentials.  The 
cost  of  adequate  policing  would  be  pro- 
hibitive even  if  it  were  possible.  Beef 
prices  have  not  contributed  to  inflation 
at  any  level  and  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer will  be  best  served  by  allowing 
prices  at  all  levels  to  remain  free. 

In  keeping  with  the  basic  economics 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  under 
which  beef  producers  operate,  price  is 
the  most  important  stimulant  for  in- 
creased supply.  Typical  producer  re- 
sponse to  rapidly  rising  prices  is  marked 
reduction  in  slaughter  of  female  animals 
with  a  corresponding  expansion  of 
breeding  herds.  At  the  same  time,  a  host 
of  marginal  producers  inevitably  enter 
the  field  to  take  advantage  of  the  im- 
proved profit  picture. 

Both  of  these  reactions  to  the  stimulus 
of  rising  prices  divert  many  animals  from 
slaughter  to  breeding  herds.  This  tempo- 
rarily reduces  existent  beef  supply  imtil 
the  expanded  herds  get  into  full  produc- 
tion. The  long  gestation  period  charac- 
teristic of  beef  animals  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  young  herd  replacements  xi 
reach  productive  age  explains  the  fact 
that  this  supply  building  phase  of  the 
beef  cycle  might  span  several  years. 

Nevertheless,  this  characteristic  build- 
up of  numbers,  or  potential  supply,  in 
response  to  rising  prices  is  well  docu- 
mented throughout  the  long  history  of 
our  industry.  Without  question,  if  given 
freedom  of  action,  these  basic  economic 
forces  will  follow  the  same  pattern  to- 
day as  in  the  past.  Beef  supplies  will 
eventually  overrun  demand,  with  a  de- 
cline of  prices  at  all  levels  of  trade. 

Strong  demands  are  also  being  made 
for  substantial  increases  in  meat  import 
quotas.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  con- 
siderable sentiment  for  repeal  of  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964  which  would 
destroy  the  machinery  established  al- 
most a  decade  ago  to  share  the  Ameri- 
can beef  market  with  our  partners  in 
trade  overseas,  on  a  systematic  basis 
with  built-in  adjustments  for  fluctuating 
demand  and  supply. 

Beef  import  quotas  were  under  sub- 
scribed last  year  by  foreign  suppliers 
and  in  view  of  present  world  beef  short- 
ages, there  is  a  strong  indication  of  a 
similar  response  to  proposed  expanded 
quotas  this  year.  Short  run,  therefore, 
any  increase  in  import  quotas  seems  of 
doubtful  value  from  the  consumer  stand- 
point. 

Over  the  long  term,  sustained  heavy 
reliance  on  foreign  supphers  for  Ameri- 
can beef  requirements  will  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  Uvestock  prices  and 
producer  income,  but  with  little  lasting 
benefit  to  consumers.  Domestic  build-up 
of  numbers  will  be  reversed  and  the  se- 
cure domestic  supply  potential  will  de- 
crease. Beef  prices  will  again  trend  up- 
ward as  lower  profit  potential  dis- 
courages expanded  domestic  production, 
and  foreign  suppliers  become  aware  of 
U.S.  dependence  on  their  product.  At 
this  point,  American  beef  consumers 
would  find  themselves  heavily  dependent 
on  an  unpredictable  foreign  supply  of 
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beef  at  uncertain  prices  with  little  con- 
trol of  sanitation  or  quahty  of  product. 

For  two  decades,  beef  producers  have 
suffered  an  extremely  long  period  of  low 
prices  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  other  Americans 
during  the  same  period.  Only  recently 
have  beef  and  live  cattle  pnce.s  reached 
their  level  of  20  years  apo  while  costs  of 
production  .have  been  spiraling  at  a  rate 
of  5  to  7  percent  annually. 

In  summary,  beef  producers  should 
speak  out  in  opijosition  to  impulsive  de- 
mands to  invoke  price  controls  and 
abandon  import  quotas  on  beef  now  being 
proposed  as  a  simple  .solution  to  increas- 
ing current  beef  supplies. 

Lifting  import  ceibnus  in  1972  will 
have  little  material  effect  on  retail  prices 
in  view  of  low  world  beef  supplies.  Short 
run.  however,  such  a  move  will  have  a 
very  depressing  psychological  effect  on 
domestic  prices  of  live  cattle. 

No  apology  should  be  made  for  the 
slightly  improved  profit  potential  now 
existent  in  the  industry  as  a  result  of 
rising  cattle  prices  during  the  last  6 
months.  Profits  in  beef  production  iiill 
remain  far  below  those  enjoyed  by  other 
American  industries 

Price  controls  on  beef  would  create 
havoc  in  the  marketplace  and  lead  in- 
evitably to  rationing  and  black-market 
operations  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumer. It  should  be  remembered  that 
1  hour's  labor  will  now  buy  twice  as  much 
beef  of  far  higher  quality  than  20  years 
ago. 

Finally,  reliable  figures  indicate  that 
numbers  of  cattle  now  on  feed  for 
slaughter  within  6  months  are  sufficient 
to  Increase  beef  supplies  with  a  steady- 
ing influence  on  prices  by  late  spring. 


A  FLT.L  EMPLOYMENT  ECONOMY— 
THE  GOAL  OF  THE  GUARANTEED 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Nixon  administration  proudly  pro- 
claimed that  the  unemployment  rate  had 
fallen  to  an  official  level  of  .5  7  percent 
and  various  .spokesmen  immediately  de- 
clared that  the  economy  was  on  the  up- 
swing. If  one  take.<;  the  time  to  look  at 
the  facts,  however,  you  soon  realize  that 
the  administration  is  s:mpiy  encaging  in 
meaningless  rhetoric  and  is  only  paying 
the  numbers  game  The  cruel  fact  i><  that 
we  are  still  veiy  much  experiencing  a 
critical  unemployment  situation. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  actual 
number  of  unemployed  persons  was  un- 
changed from  January  to  February,  the 
Labor  Department  aruiouncLment  fails 
to  tell  the  whole  story.  Consider  those 
discouraged  persons — an  estimated  780.- 
000 — who  have  forsaken  looking  for  jobs 
which  do  not  exist.  You  must  also  ta^e 
into  account  those  men  and  women- 
estimated  at  more  than  two  and  a  haii 
million  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Siatis- 
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ics — who  are  currently  working  only 
I>art  time  but  are  anxious  to  secure  full- 
lime  employment.  It  quickly  becomes  ap- 
liarent,  therefore,  that  the  actual  un- 
employment rate  approaches  a  stagger- 
ing 10  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
1  ailed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  unem- 
liloyment  crisis  or  to  take  any  effective 
f  pproaches  to  expanding  employment 
(  pportunities.  ALso,  it  is  clear  that  the 
jinvate  sector  is  unable  to  generate  suf- 
Icient  number  of  jobs  to  even  begin 
Matching  the  jobless,  not  to  mention  the 
underemployed  and  unskilled.  The  only 
logical  answer,  then,  is  for  the  Congress 
1 0  take  the  initiative  in  responding  to  this 
c  isastrous  situation  and  to  assume  the 
1  ?adership  in  beginning  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  unemployment. 

However,  we  must  neither  assume 
there  is  an  acceptable  level  of  unemploy- 
r  leut  nor  take  piecemeal  approaches  to 
t  tie  problem.  We  must  firmly  declare  that 
ttie  United  States  accept  as  a  national 
f  ol'.cy  the  goal  of  attaining  full  employ- 
nent  and  guaranteeing  a  iob  to  every 
r  lan  and  woman  who  is  seekmg  work.  We 
riust  then  follow  this  commitment  up 
v^ith  prompt  and  positive  efforts  to 
create  public  service  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed,  to  provide 
1  )b  training  and  guidance  for  the  un- 
s  billed  and  semiskilled  and  to  match 
V  orkers  with  available  jobs  by  fumish- 
iig  relocation  assistance  and  related  fi- 
rancial  aid. 

On  March  1,  in  a  speech  before  this 
body,  I  announced  my  intention  to  in- 
t  -oduce  legislation  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram  to  assist  States  and  local  commu- 
rities  in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ires  and  to  furnish  work  to  all  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons.  On 
1  uesday  of  this  week  I  introduced  the 
Guaranteed  Employment  Act  of  1972, 
I-  R.  13620.  This  measure  provides  that 
any  person  unable  to  find  work  in  the 
private  sector  will  be  guaranteed  a  job 
i:i  a  municipal,  county.  State  or  Federal 
a  jency. 

Testifying  on  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation  before  the  Select  Sub- 
ommittee  on  Labor  last  week  I  dis- 
c  issed  my  proposal  to  guarantee  work 
f(  r  the  unemployed  with  a  view  toward 
a  thieving  full  employment  and.  at  the 
sjime  time,  accomplishing  significant 
Si  vings  in  funds  now  being  devoted  to 
welfare  payments  and  unemployment 
cdmpensation — not  to  mention  added 
r(  venues  from  the  ability  of  the  formerly 
uiemployed  to  pay  taxes  and  secure  in- 
ci  eased  buying  power.  I  must  say  that 
I  was  most  encouraged  by  the  reception 
I  received  from  members  of  the  subcom- 
rrittee.  particularly  from  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  Mrs. 
G^EENi,  who  commented  that  my  ap- 
p  oach  is  the  key  to  a  lot  of  our  problems. 
I  intend  to  circulate  a  "Dear  Col- 
leigue"  letter  soliciting  our  colleagues' 
si  pport  and  cosponsorship  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  order  that  our  colleagues  may 
familiarize  themselves  with  it,  I  present 
h  jrewith.  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record, 
tl  e  full  text  of  H.R.  13620,  the  Guaran- 
te;d  Employment  Act  of  1972.  I  will  ap- 
pi  eciate  the  comments  of  our  colleagues 
01    this  measure  and.  particularly,  will 
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welcome  their  cosponsorship  when  I  con- 
tact their  ofiBces: 

HR     13620 

A  bill  to  assure  opportunities  for  employment 
to  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  to  provide 
job  trii;;inh  aiad  guidance  when  necessary, 

and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Am:rica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Guaranteed  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1972". 

STATEMENT     OF     PURPOSES 

Sec.   2    The   Congress   finds   and   declares 

that— 

( 1 )  the  right  to  employment  Is  a  basic 
human  right  and  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  every  .Amer- 
ican who  wants  work  with  a  Job: 

(2i  to  attain  the  objective  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  I94t>  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  pow- 
er" it  IS  necessary  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  a  gainful,  proiluctive  Job  to  every  Amer- 
ican who  seeks  work  and  furnish  the  edu- 
cation, tralnli'.g.  and  Job  placement  assist- 
ance needed  bv  any  person  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment consistent  with  his  highest  poten- 
tial and  capability: 

(3  I  the  United  Slates  has  the  capacity  to 
provide  every  American  who  Is  able  and  wiU- 
;ii^'  to  work,  full  opportunity,  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  society,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  and  to  obtain  employment  at  the 
highest  level  of  productivity,  responsibility, 
and  remumeration  within  the  limits  of  his 
abilities; 

(4)  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  economic 
prosperity  and  productive  capacity  is  lim- 
ited by  the  lack  of  sufficient  skilled  workers 
to  perform  the  demanding  production,  serv- 
ice, and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  to  the 
full  realization  of  economic  abtmdance  for 
all  in  an  Increasingly  technical  society,  while. 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  many  workers 
who  are  working  below  their  capacity  and 
who,  with  appropriate  education  and  train- 
ing could  capably  perform  jobs  requiring  a 
higher  degree  of  skill.  Judgment,  and  atten- 
tion; 

(5)  the  placement  of  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed workers  in  private  employment 
Is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  appropriate  employment  oppor- 
tunities, 

(6)  there  are  great  unfilled  public  needs 
in  such  fields  as  health,  community  Im- 
provemei.t.  education,  transportation,  pub- 
lic safety,  recreation,  environmental  quality, 
conservation,  and  other  fields  of  human  bet- 
terment and  public  Improvement,  which  can 
be  met  by  expansion  of  public  sector  em- 
ployment opportunities  providing  meaning- 
ful jobs  for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons,  including  those  who  have  become 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  shifts  in  the  pat- 
tern  of  Federal  expenditures: 

(7i  economic  prosperity  and  stability  in 
the  t-'nited  States  and  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  its  citizens  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
full  employment  program  designed  to  assure 
every  American  an  opportunity  for  gain- 
ful employment:  and 

(8 1  it  Is  therefore  the  national  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  attain  full  employment 
and  guaranteed  Jobs  for  all 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(2)  'State'  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 
and 
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(3)  "city"  means  an  Incorporated  mu- 
nicipality, or  other  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  having  general  governmental  powers. 

AUTHORIZED    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation 
of  this  subsection,  any  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  which  are  not  obligated 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  funds  were  appropriated,  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  during  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  any  funds  obligated  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  during  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years  from  the  date  of  obligation. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated 
In  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
States  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons,  and  of  per- 
sons heading  low-income  families  and  unre- 
lated low-Income  persons,  in  each  State  bears 
to  such  total  numbers,  respectively.  In  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  remainder  shall  be  available  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  In  an  equitable  manner  taking  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons  In  each  such 
area  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respec- 
tively. In  the  State.  To  the  maximum  extent 
appropriate,  apportioned  funds  for  each  such 
area  shall  be  expended  through  approved  ap- 
plications submitted  by  prime  sponsors. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
Act  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unobli- 
gated amount  of  any  apportionment  under 
subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  will 
not  be  required  for  the  period  for  which  such 
apportionment  Is  available.  Any  funds  re- 
allocated under  this  subsection  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)(1)  or  (b).  and  no  revision 
In  the  apportionments  of  the  funds  not  so 
reallocated  shall  be  made  because  of  such 
reallocations. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  la 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  eligible  applicants  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  make  financial  assistance  available 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  in 
Jobs  providing  needed  public  services. 

ELIGIBLE    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  7.  Financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only  pur- 
suant to  applications  submitted  by  eligible 
applicants  who  shall  be — 

( 1 )  public  agencies  and  Institutions  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

(2)  public  agencies  and  institutions  of 
States  and  cities:  and 

(3»  Indian  tribes  and  any  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  Institutions  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

ELIGIBLE   PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  8.  Eligibility  for  participation  In  any 
program  under  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
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authorizing  such  program;  and  persons  who 
or  persons  heading  families  who  receive  bene- 
fits under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or  food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  shall  be  Included  among 
individuals  eligible  to  participate  in  programs 
assisted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

APPLICATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  application 
which  IS  submitted  by  an  eligible  applicant 
and  which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  application  shall  set  forth  a  public 
service  employment  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide employment  and,  where  appropriate, 
training  and  manpower  services  related  to 
such  employment  which  are  otherwise  un- 
available, for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  in  stich  fields  as  health  care,  public 
safety,  education,  transportation,  mainte- 
nance of  parks,  streets,  and  other  public 
facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  pollution  con- 
trol, housing  and  neighborhood  improvement, 
rural  development,  conservation,  beautifica- 
tion.  and  other  fields  of  human  betterment 
and  community  improvement. 

(b)  If.  within  ninety  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  has  not  re- 
ceived an  approvable  application  with  respect 
to  any  area,  he  may  formulate  and  carry  out 
programs  under  this  Act  for  such  area. 

(ci  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program  un- 
der this  Act  shall  include  provisions  setting 
forth — 

( I)  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  as.-iscance  is  sought  under  this 
Act  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying  any 
agency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry  out 
such  activities  or  services  under  such  super- 
vision: 

(2i  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served.  In- 
cluding data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  Income 
and  employment  status; 

( 3 )  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  eligible  partici- 
pants, Including  specific  eligibility,  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  job  responsibilities: 

(4i  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs: 

(5)  description  of  Jobs  ta  be  filled,  a  listing 
of  the  major  kinds  of  work  x-o  be  performed 
and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the  approxi- 
mate duration  for  which  participants  would 
be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(6)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  partici- 
pants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevailing 
wages  m  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(7)  the  education,  training,  and  supportive 
services  (inclviding  employment  location, 
counseling,  medical  care,  family  planning 
and  relocation  assistance  for  the  employee 
;uid  his  family)  which  complement  the  work 
performed: 

1 8)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  super- 
visory personnel  in  working  with  partici- 
pants; 

(9)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(10)  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and.  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  community-based  or- 
ganizations serving  the  poverty  community, 
for  their  participation  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  this  title: 

( II )  an  indication  of  the  fiUl  participation 
and  maximum  cooperation  among  local  pub- 
lic officials,  area  residents,  and  representa- 
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tives  of  private  organizations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  and  a  description  of 
their  respecti\e  roles  in  the  conduct  and 
administration  of  the  program;   and 

(12)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe. 

APPROV.\L    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec,  10.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  this  Act: 

(2)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
Secretary:    and 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  appropriate  cities  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

SPtCIAL    CONDITIONS 

SEC-  11,  I  a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  Act  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  that — 

( 1 )  the  program  will  result  In  an  Increase 
in  employment  opportunities  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  av.-"  liable  and  will 
not  result  in  the  displacement  of  currently 
employed  workers  (including  partial  dis- 
placement such  as  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  nonovertime  work  or  wages  or  employ- 
ment benefits  I.  and  will  not  impair  existing 
contracts  fcr  services  or  result  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  Federal  for  other  funds  in  con- 
nection with  work  that  would  otherwise  be 
performed: 

(2)  persons  employed  in  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whlche'.er  is  the  high- 
est of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  emplciyment  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  .xs  amended, 
if  section  6(a)  ( 1 )  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof.  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  in  the  same  labor  mar- 
ket area  for  persons  employed  in  similar 
public   occupations: 

(3)  all  persons  employed  in  a  public  serv- 
ice job  under  this  Act  will  be  as.=ured  of 
workman's  compensation,  retirement,  health 
insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
other  benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  en:pIoyees  of  the 
employer  and  to  working  conditions  and  pro- 
motional opportunities  neither  more  nor  less 
favorable  than  such  other  employees  en- 
Joy: 

(4)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  shall  apply  to  such  agree- 
ments: 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occup.itlonal 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  indi- 
vidual participants;  and 

I  6)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  in  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment, 

(b)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  eiigaged  m  similar  work 
in  the  same  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 
posed to  be  performed  under  any  program 
for  which  an  application  is  being  developed 
for  submission  under  this  Act,  such  organi- 
zation shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  In  which  to  make  com- 
ments to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act     have     adequate     internal     administra- 
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tive  controls,  accounting  requirements,  per- 
sonnel standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
other  pjlicies  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  elTective  use  of  funds. 

ADDITIONAL     LIMITATIONS     AND    CONDITIONS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Any  amounts  received  under 
chapters  II.  13,  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any 
war,  as  defined  by  section  101  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  wlio  served  on  active 
duty  f  >r  a  penod  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  or  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  fo.-  a  service-con- 
nected disability  or  any  eligible  person  a£ 
defined  In  sectic-n  1701  of  such  title.  If  other- 
wise eligible  to  participate  in  programs  under 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  considered  tor  purposes 
of  determm  ng  the  needs  or  qualifications  of 
participants  in  programs  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulaMons  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  will  t>e  submitted  to  him 
containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
effec'lveness  of  all  programs.  Such  data  shall 
include,  but  he  not  necessarily  limited  to, 
information  on— 

( 1 )  enrollee  characteristics,  including  age. 
sex,  race,  health,  education  level,  and  previ- 
ous wage  and  employment  experience: 

(2)  duration  in  previous  training  and  em- 
ployment situations,  if  any: 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  person,  includliig 
breakdown   between  salary  or  stipend,   sup- 
portive services,  and  administrative  costs. 
The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  information 
on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  nxit  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  anv  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  pram,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that 
iio  person  with  responsibilities  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  in  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  national 
origin,  political  affiliation,  physical  disability, 
or  beliefs. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  involves  partisan  political  activi- 
ties: and  neither  the  program,  the  funds  pro- 
vided therefor,  or  personnel  employed  there- 
in, shall  be.  In  any  way  or  to  any  extent, 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  partisan  political 
activities  m  contravention  of  chapter  15  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(ei  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
in  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and  other 
published  interpretations  or  orders  under 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  Such  rules, 
guidelines,  regulations,  and  other  published 
Interpretations  or  orders  may  include  adjust- 
ments authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of   1968. 

(bi  Tlie  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracus.  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, and  make  such  payments,  in  install- 
ments and  in  advance,  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, or  otherwise  allocate  and  expend 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  Including  (without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code)  expenditures  for 
coiistruction.  repairs,  and  capital  improve- 
ment.s,  ar.d  including  necees.'iry  adjustments 
in  paym€nt.s  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
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rpayments.  The  Secretary  may  also 
hold  funds  otherwise  payable  under  this 
m  order  to  recover  any  amounts  ex- 
„  m  the  current  or  Immediately  prior 
.  year  In  violation  of  any  provision  of 
Act  or  any  term  or  condition  of  asaist- 
1^  under  this  Act. 

:)   The  Secretary  15  authorized,  in  carry- 
out  his  functions  and  responsibilities  un- 
th'.s  Act,  to  accept  m  the  name  of  the 
jartment,  and  employ  and  dispoee  of  in 
;herance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or 
title  thereof,  any  money  or  property,  real, 
onal.   or   mixed.'  tangible   or   intangible, 
!lved  bv  gift,  devise,  beques",  cr  otherv.-ise. 
i)    The'  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  carry- 
,    out    his    functions    and    responsibilities 
jfer    this    Act,    to    accept    voluntary    and 
-m-er. sated  services  notwithstanding  the 
Isions  of  section  3079(bi   of  the  Revised 
cutes    1 31    U.SC.   665(b)  i 
B)    The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
utilize  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Act    funds    appropriated    to    carry   out 
;r  provisions  of  Federal  law  ii  such  funds 
utilized  for  the  purposes  fcr  which  they 
speciScallv  authorized  and  appropriated. 

f )  In  addition  to  such  other  authority  as 
mav  have,  the  Secretary  is  authorized.  Ui 
ryliig  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
JtUlze,  with  their  absent,  the  services  and 
nlltles  of  Federal  agencies  without  relm- 
1  sement.  and  with  the  consent  of  any  State 

lolttlcal  subdivision  of  a  State,  accept  and 

ize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agen- 

of  such  State  or  subdivisions   without 

g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  carry- 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  to  ex- 

.„  funds  without  regard  to  any  other  law 

■egulatlons  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space 

buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and 

avement  of  buildings  and  space  In  build- 

rented  by  him  only  when  necessary  to 

lau  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  subject  to 

r  written  notification  to  the  AdmUU.stra- 

of   General   Services    i  if   the   exercise   of 

..,„  authoritv  would  affect  an  activity  which 

ijerwlse  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

General  Services  Administration)   of  his 

ntlon  to  exercise  such  authority  and  the 

and  Justlflcatlon  for  the  exercise  of 

h  authority. 

LABOR   MABKET  INFORMATION   AND 
COMPVTERIZED    JOB    RANK 

,Ec    14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a 

prehenslve  system  of   labor   market   In- 

ion  on  a  National.  State,  local,  or  other 

.irlate  basis,  including  but  not  limited 

information  regarding — 

1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Impediments 
the  maximum  development  of  Individual 
ployment  potential  Including  the  number 
1  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
npower  services: 

2)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  requlre- 
nts; 

3)  labor  supply  in  various  skills: 

4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
In  various  occupations;  and 

.„,    In  cooperation  and  after  consultation 

;h  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 

ni     business    development     and     location 

tn  nds. 

b)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  estab- 
llsb  a  computerized  Job  bank  program  for 
thp  purpose  of — 

1)  Identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
pcfA-er  supply  and  Job  vacancies: 

2)  providing  an  expeditious  me.ins  ol 
mftchlng  the  qualifications  of  unemployed. 
UI  deremployed,    and   disadvantaged   persons 

Ith  employer  requirements  and  job  nppor- 
tt;nltle3  on  a  national,  State,  local,  or  other 
af  proprlate  basis: 

referring  and  placing  such  persons  In 

lofcs: 

1 4)  providing  necessary  financial  assLst- 
ce  to  aid  such  persons  In  locating  suitable 

hiuslng  and  in  meeting  incidental  expenses 

associated  with  relocation:  and 
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(5)  distributing  and  a.ssurlng  the  prompt 
and  ready  avaUability  of  information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  other  interested  In- 
dividuals and  agencies. 

Maximum  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  in  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program, 

iC)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
program  established  in  subsection  tb).  the 
Secre-arv  is  authorized  tu  make  grants  to 
State  or"  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program,  including  the 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  the 
progr.im  en  a  regional  or  interstate  basis 
either  directlv  or  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  o'her  arrari«ementi  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  He  n\ay  also  con- 
duct the  program  when  he  finds  that  a  State 
or  local  program  will  not  adequately  ■'■^rve 
the  purposes^ of  this  part.  The  Secretary  may 
require  that  any  information  concerning 
manpower  resources  or  Job  vacancies  uti- 
lized in  the  operation  of  job-bank  programs 
financed  under  this  section  be  furnished  to 
him  at  his  request.  He  may,  in  addition,  re- 
quire the  integration  of  any  information 
concerning  Job  vacancies  or  applicants  Into 
a  job-bank  system  assisted  under  this 
section, 

id)  To  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  la  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retarv  shall  develop  an  early  warning  system 
and  "standby  capability  that  will  assure  a 
timely  and  "adequate  response  to  economic 
dislocations  ansmg  from  changing  markets, 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shutdowns, 
or  buslnes;  failure. 

lei  Information  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  available 
in  a  timelv  fashion  to  meet  in  a  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  needs  of  public  and  private 
users,  including  the  need  for  such  informa- 
tion in  recruitment,  counseling,  education 
training,  placement.  Job  development,  and 
other  appropriate  activities  under  this  Act 
and  under  the  Economic  Opp<^rtunlty  Act. 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  the 
Wagner-Pevser  Act,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Met- 
ropolitan Development  Act  cf  1966,  and  other 
relevant  Federal  statutes. 

ADVANCE     FttNDlNG 

Sec.  15.  la)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act.  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  included  in  the  appropria- 
tions Act  for  the  fi.scal  \ear  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation, 

lb)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appropri- 
ation action,  the  .imendment  made  by  .'-■ub- 
sectlon  lai  shall  apply  notwirhstanding  that 
Iti  initial  application  will  result  in  the  en- 
actment in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropri.ition  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year. 

TRANSFER      OF      FfNDS 

Sec.  16.  Funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  between  de- 
panments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, if  such  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  specifically  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

^TINIM'■M  W,\CE  STANf  ARDS 

Sec  17.  la)  All  persons  emoloyed  in  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  classi- 
fied at  the  same  city.  State.  Federal,  or  other 
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appropriate  civil  service  pay  level  as  persons 
currently  performing  similar  work  In  the 
locality,  and  shall  receive  the  same  benefits 
and  emoluments  afforded  those  covered  by 
applicable  civil  service  systems  In  the  same 
la  )cr  market.  Where  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b)  both  apply  to  any  person,  that 
subsjction  which  is  more  favorable  to  him 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  only  one  applicable, 
(  b)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  In 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  or  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a- 
276a-5).  All  others  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
nor  less  than  the  then  prevailing  Federal 
minimum  wage.  The  Secretary  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorga- 
nization'pian  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176;  64  Stat,  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  1,  1034,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended:  40  U.S.C.  276(C)  ). 

COOPERATION  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec  18.  Each  department,  agency,  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  UnUed  States  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to 
provide  such  services  and  facilities  as  he  may 
request  for  his  assistance  In  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities und-'r  this  Act  through  the 
utilization,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  of  all 
possible  resources  for  skill  development  avail- 
able in  industry,  labor,  public  and  private 
educational  and  training  Institutions,  State. 
Federal,  and  local  agencies,  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  organizations  and 
facilities,  with  their  consent. 

ADVISORY    COMMtTTEE 

Sec,  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment which  shall  consist  cf  at  least 
thirteen  but  not  more  than  seventeen  mem- 
bers and  shall  be  composed  of  persons  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  management,  agriculture, 
education,  economic  opportunity  programs, 
as  well  as  representative  of  the  unemployed. 
From  the  members  appointed  to  such  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man. Members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years  except  that  (1)  In  the  case  of 
initial  members,  on. -third  of  the  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year  each 
and  one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (2) 
appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  portion 
nf  any  term  shall  be  for  such  portion  only. 
Such  committee  shall  hold  not  les,  than  two 
meetings  durl'ig  each  calendar  year.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  within  nin  ty  diys  of  the 
effective  date  ol  this  Ac". 

(b)  The  Advisory  Com.mlttee  shall — 

1 1 )  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion  of  all  f.rcgrams  under  this  Act  and  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  other  appro- 
priate cfRcials  ;\s  to  carrying  out  their  duties 
under  this  Act: 

(2)  conduct  Independent  cvaluatiors  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  and  pub- 
lish and  dlstri'^ute  the  results  thereof:   and 

.  i)  m-ilte  reci-mmendatlons  i  in.^iudlns; 
recommendations  fcr  thantres  in  legislation) 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  such  programs  as  are  aii- 
th^n/ed  unicv  this  ".ct 

IC)  The  Advisory  Comm'ttee  sha'l  make  an 
ann-jal  report,  and  si-ch  other  reports  as  it 
deems  neces-ary  and  apprrprlate,  on  it<  find- 
ings, recommer.dations.  and  activities  to  the 
StKiretarv  and  to  the  Cor.gre.=«. 

(di  The  Advisory  Committee  may  accept 
and  employ  or  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests, 
either  fcr  carrying  out  specific  programs  or 
for  its  general  activities  or  for  such  respon- 
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sibilitles  as  it  may  be  assigned  In  furtherance 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  when  engaged  in  the  work  cf  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Including  traveltime,  and 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  cf  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  Government 
service  employed  intermittently  and  receiv- 
ing compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when  actu- 
ally employed,  basis, 

(f)  The  Advisory  Committee  is  authorized. 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions;  to  obtain 
the  services  of  such  full-time  professional 
technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
required  in  the  perf.ormar.ee  of  its  duties, 
and  to  contract  for  such  assistance  as  may 
be  iiecessary. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  funds 
may  be  re.served  from  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget, 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec,  20.  For  the  purpose  of  formulatliig  and 
Implementing  programs  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may,  where  appropriate,  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  representative  advisory 
committees  on  a  community.  State,  and 
regional  batis. 

REPORTS 

Sec  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
m.^ke  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  he  deems  appropriate  per- 
taining to  manpower  requirements,  resources 
and  use,  and  his  recommendations  fcr  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year,  and  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty 
days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion a  report  pertaining  to  manpower  re- 
quirements, resources,  and  use. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  at  least 
annually  as  part  of  the  report  required  under 
this  section  a  detailed  report  setting  forth 
the  activities  conducted  under  this  Act. 

INTERSTATE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  22.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation 
or  agreements  between  States,  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  such  States  to 
enter  Into  such  compacts  and  agreements  to 
facilitate  such  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  23.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  July  1,  1972.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  other  published  interpretations  or  orders 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ABORTION  AND  PERSONAL 
CONSCIENCE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  abor- 
tion proponenii  a'-pue  along  ihe.^e  lines: 
'To  legally  regulate  abortion  is  to  legis- 
lat-e  morality.  It  is  wrong  and  ;:!. possible 
to  legislate  morality.  Therefo.e  we 
should  not  have  latvs  against  abortion." 

If  we  we'-e  to  grant  that  incocdibie 
argunieut.  then  v.e  .'^houid  logically  be 
expe-^ted  to  eiimiiiate  our  laws  against, 
for  ia.'>tdn;,e,  the.t  or  murder.  I  am  cer- 
tain none  o:  u.;  would  accept  sucli  a 
course. 

The  Que.:>j.in  of  public  morality  and 
pergonal  conscience  is  considered  by 
Mary  Kay  Williams  in  the  fourth  in  a 
:eries  oi  articles  written  for  the  N.C. 
News  Service,  and  I  now  insert  the  arti- 
cle i;ito  the  Record: 

.\BD:iTION    AND   PERSONAL   CONSCIENCE 

(By  Mary  Kay  Williams) 

If  you  are  asaltist  easy  abortion  laws, 
y.'uie  i.^t  alone.  Almost  80  percent  of 
Americans  agree  wiUi  you.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion '•eac.icd  by  Dr,  Judith  Blake,  Interna- 
tionally respected  .social  scientisi  and  chalr- 
ma:i  of  th;  Department  of  Demography  at 
the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Blake's  analysis  is  probably  the  mo?t 
sophlstlcaied  piece  of  research  on  ho'.*'  Amer- 
icans feel  about  abortion.  Although  she  per- 
sonally favors  abortion,  Dr,  Blake  had  the 
courage  to  publish  data  contrary  to  her 
feelings. 

If  so  many  people  are  again.^t  ea-.y  abor- 
tion, why  Isn't  'here  more  oppofitlon  to  it? 
Tiie  answer  might  be  partially  contained  in 
this  ail-too  familiar  comment:  "I  don't  want 
to  impose  my  morality  on  anybody  else." 

While  this  comment  may  sound  like  ac- 
ceptable liberal  pluralism,  a  necessary  dis- 
tinction must  be  made.  And  that  is:  to  know 
the  difference  between  personal  morality  and 
public  morality.  This  point  was  a  key  con- 
sideration by  Michigan's  Lt.  Gov.  James  H. 
Brickley  as  he  explained  why  he  recently  re- 
versed his  pro-abortion  position. 

Discussing  the  state's  authority  to  "lei,is- 
late  morals."  Brickley  said:  "The  state  should 
not  legislate  m  the  field  of  'private  morals,' 
a  violation  of  which  would  not  affect  the 
rights  of  others.  For  instance,  it  is  not  a 
crime  simply  to  tell  a  lie.  It  may  be  person- 
ally 'jTimoral,  but  it  does  not  affect  another 
person.  It  is  a  crime,  however,  to  tell  a  lie — 
perjury  for  instance — that  damages  another 
person." 

Abortion  not  only  damages  another's  life, 
it  destroys  it.  Abortion  forfeits  the  very 
basic  right  to  life  from  which  all  other  rights 
proceed.  'Without  question,  it  Is  a  moral 
i.'su? — both  deeply  personal  and  highly  pub- 
lic. Highly  public  because  there  are  two 
parties  Involved,  the  mother  and  the  fetus. 

To  deny  the  fetus  this  status  is  to  deny  all 
of  what  modern  medical  science  has  been 
saying  about  the  child's  development  in  the 
womb — evidence  which  should  make  the 
fetus  more  protectable  than  ever  before 
Drawn  from  the  disciplines  of  biology,  ge- 
netics, fetology,  and  perinatology,  this  evi- 
dence afnrms  that: 

1.  The  fetus  Is  different  from  the  parent 
organism. 

2.  Fetal  life  Is  Independent. 

3.  The  fetus  Is  largely  In  charge  of  the 
pregnancy,  and  the  mother  Is  a  passive  car- 
rier. 
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4  The  fetus  Is  treated  as  a  separate  pa- 
tient by  obstetricians. 

That  there  is  more  than  one  patient  ex- 
pands the  question  of  abcrtloiis  from  the 
area  of  private  morals  into  the  area  of  pub- 
lic morals,  A  noted  Methodist  theologian,  Dr. 
Paul  Ramsey  of  Princeton,  observes  that 
phvstcians  have  a  "lively  knowledge"  of  these 
facts  of  fetal  development  and  subsequently 
they  "know  the  grounds  for  belle^■lng  that 
there  Is  more  than  one  patient  in  cases  of 
abfTlion," 

There  will  be  those  who  will  agree  that 
abortion  is  a  public  moral  issue.  But  then 
they  win  say  that  the  state  has  no  business 
legislating  In  the  area  of  morality  anyway. 
This  is  a  failure  to  recogitilze  that  there  Is  a 
moral  basis  for  most  of  law. 

Consider  the  laws  against  theft,  burglnry 
and  homicide  Or  the  recent  massive  pro- 
gram of  school  desegreL'atlon  enforced  by  the 
federal  courts.  These  are  issues  of  public 
m.-'rallty  and  justice  no  more  or  less  than 
the  issue  of  abortion.  It  would  be  absrrd 
for  the  state  to  allow  segregation,  or  murder, 
or  theft  on  the  grounds  of  "not  wanting  to 
Impose  morality  on  anybody  else." 

Those  who  would  acknowledge  the  unborn 
should  not  be  timid  or  embarrassed  to  speak 
on  the  moral  Implications  of  abortion,  to 
use  what  science  and  law  and  medicine  have 
to  say  about  human  life,  to  be  unrelenting, 
clever  and  energetic  in  exposing  the  argu- 
ments for  abcrtion  for  what  th?y  really  are. 

And  if  this  energy  Is  enlightened  by  the 
kind  of  charity  St.  Paul  talks  about — that 
has  "no  limit  to  (its)  forebearance,  to  Its 
trust,  its  hope,  its  power  to  endure" — then 
it's  possible  that  we  may  see  more  than  Just 
a  victory  for  the  unborn. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  COMMEMORATE 
GOTO  ANNrV'FRSARY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

Oi     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  12. 
1972.  marks  the  60tli  anniversary  of 
the  Girl  Sccats  of  America.  I  am  plea.scd 
to  be  spon.soring  the  resolution  com- 
mencing the  Girl  Scouts  on  this  great 
occa.'^ion. 

Girl  Scouts  were  established  in  the 
United  States  by  JuMet  Low  primarily 
as  a  social  organization  for  the  girls  to 
bi'oaden  the  scope  of  tlielr  acquaintances. 
However,  Girl  Scouting  has  come  a  long 
way  from  this  original  eoal.  The  social 
aspect  has  been  expanded  to  include 
knowledge  of  foreign  cultures  through 
international  exchange  programs.  Its 
programs  aim  at  instilling  in  the  girl?  a 
sense  of  patriotism,  responsibility  and 
resourcefulness. 

A  most  commendable  goal  of  Girl 
Scouting  is  to  make  the  girls  aware  of 
their  environment  and  to  encourage 
them  to  work  for  a  better  quality  of  life 
in  America.  The  girls  loam  to  appreciate 
nature  and  to  care  for  the  land.  Camp- 
ing increases  this  appreciation  for  the 
outdoors. 

Here  in  the  Washington  ar^a,  in- 
cluding the  excellent  troops  in  my  own 
district,  there  are  57,000  Girl  Scout?  and 
12,000  adult  volunteers.  In  addition  to 
the  vast  educational  opportunitie.'^  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  area,  the  C.  &:  O.  Canal 
National    Historical   Park,    Rock    Creek 
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Park,  and  various  Girl  Scout  campi,  pro- 
ride  outdoor  recreation  and  opportuni- 
ies  to  learn  firsthand  about  nature. 

Girl  Scouting  molds  young  primary 
ichoolers  into  responsible,  resourceful. 
idaptable  and  aware  citizens.  By  de- 
■eloping  these  qualities.  Girl  Scouting 
jrovides  an  invaluable  services  to  oui- 
<  ommunities  and  to  our  way  of  life. 

Again.   I  wish   to  commend   the  Girl 
^couts  on  this  occasion  for  their  excel- 
lent service  to  America  and  to  extend  to 
hem  every  good  wish  for  a  successful 
:  uture. 
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GUIDELINES  NEEDED   FOR 
CLEARCUTTING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINN-ESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Al  McCon- 
a^ha  wrote  in  the  March  5  and  March  7 
itions  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of 
lie   administration's   cancellation   of   a 
p-oposed  Executive  order  limiting  clear- 
cptting  in  national  forests.  Clearcuttmg 
a  method  of  logging  in  which  all  trees 
a  given  area  are  cut  at  one  time. 
During  last  Monday's  hearings  before 
th  e   Senate   Agriculture   Appropriations 
S  ibcommittee.  Senator  McGee  raised  the 
is  ;ue  of  whether  the  administration  had 
aliandoned  its  decision  to  is.^ue  guidelines 
fcr    clearcutting.    because    of    pressure 
frjm  the  timber  industry.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  legislation  currently 
before  this  House  calling  for  an  investi- 
g£  tion  by  an  independent,  mterdiscipli- 
ni.ry  commi.ssion  of  the  practice  of  clear- 
ci:  tting  on  public  lands. 

The  articles  follow: 
SeJ^ate  Grciups  To  Consider  Disputes  Over 
U  S    For.ESTs 
I  By  Al  McConaglia 
.V.ASHiN-GTON-.   DC  — Tlie  Senate  rhi.~   week 
ta:;ea  up  a  bUcer  dispute  over  management 
of  the  nation's  foresti  and  the  result  of  this 
manifold     inveatig.^tion     may     affect    these 
\v  i  dl.ind.s  for  generarlons. 

he  Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  Mond.iv  xiU  crosfl-e.xamine  the 
ad  nlnLstr.ition  on  its  canceKarlon  of  a  pro- 
po  .ed  executive  order  limiting  the  practice 
of  clearcutting  in  nation:il  forests 

On  Tuesday  another  Senate  appropriations 
su!  (committee  will  hear  from  embattled 
Fo  est  Service  officials  on  their  incrensmgly 
coitroversial  stewardship  of  97  million  acres 
forest  owned  by  the  nation,  which  ;-ire 
zoi^ed  for  commercial  cutting. 

Senate  interior  si'bcommlttee  begins 
heirings  Friday  on  two  measures  that  rep- 
re^;  at.  in  large  part,  a  test  between  timber 
m'srests  and  their  cmcs  over  the  regulation 
of  neging  in  national  forests. 

""he  President's  advisory  panel  on  timber 
ami  the  enviroimient  will  also  meet  in  Wash- 
ington   this   week   to   consider   its  own  rec- 
ndations     on     federal     timber-h?.r\ec:t 
poicles, 

ffrederick    Beaton,    secretary    of    interior 
ng    the    Eisenhower    administration.    Is 
rman  of  the  presidential  panel  that  will 
pbrt  in  July  on  its  study  of  national  forest 
ma  lagement, 

n  March  17  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Sub- 
imittee  will  meet  once  more  in  closed 
session  in  an  attempt  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  proposed  report  critical  of  clearcutting 
on    federal    forestlands. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clearcutting  triggered  the  current  unprec- 
edented a-id  highly  emotional  struggle  over 
timbsr  management.  It  is  a  procedure  that 
involves  cutting  down  every  stick  of  wood 
standing  in  a  given  area. 

Conservationists  have  used  clearcutting  of 
:arae  tracts  in  Montana's  Bitterroot  National 
F'-rest.  West  Virginia's  Mcnongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  and  several  Wyoming  wood- 
lands .■'IS  emotive  fuel  in  the  timber  fight. 

The  timber  industry  argues  that  the  bull- 
dozing of  these  areas  Is  the  most  econoinlcal- 
iy  efficient  means  of  harvesting  the  trees  and 
that  clearcutting  aids  hjgh-productlvlty  re- 
forestation. 

Some  species  of  top  commercial  value,  such 
do  Douglas  fir.  will  not  regenerate  well  in  the 
shade  of  other  trees  and  this  necessitates 
clearcutting.   foresters  contend. 

In  general,  timber  men  claim  clearcutting 
is  required  to  meet  the  nation's  home-build- 
ing needs  and  to  hold  down  prices  on  lum- 
ber, plywood,  pulp  and  paper. 

Clearcuttmg  critics  reply  that  Its  aid  to 
reforest  ition  is  not  proven  and  that  in  some 
cases  it  destroys  soil  productivity.  They  add 
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It  admits  it  has  made  mistakes  and  says  new 
guidelines  are  being  developed. 

BuTz  Defends  His  Decision  Not  To  Limh 
Timber  Clearcutting 
( By  Al  McConagha ) 
W.^sHiNGTON.    DC— Agriculture    Secretary 
Earl  Bu*2  in  a  heated  hearing  Monday  de- 
fended the  Nixon  administration's  abandon- 
ment of  a  proposal  to  limit  clear-cuttine  in 
national  forests. 

In  rf'oponse  to  repeated  questioning  by 
Sen.  Gale  McGee,  D-Wyo..  Butz  also  elabo- 
rated on  why  he  consulted  only  timber  in- 
dustry represontative,s  before  making  the 
decision  affecting  public  forests. 

Butz.  who  administers  the  multiple-use. 
sustained-yield  act  governing  national  for- 
ests, said  he  opposed  the  proposal  because 
it  would  Impede  private  logging  in  the  public 
forests, 

"My  primary  concern  was  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  timber  harvest,"  Butz  said.  He 
added  that  restriction  of  logging  would  re- 
d'lce  the  lumber  supply,  raise  prices  and  in- 


that   the   practice  causes   unslghtliness  and      hibit  the  administration's  housing  proeram 
damages  recreation  and  watershed  values.  -^^ •         ■  &y     b 


Wilderness  enthusiasts  also  are  fearful 
that  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  million 
acres  now  set  a.=ide  as  federal  wilderness  will 
be  defea-od  as  the  Industry  moves  into  un- 
protected virgin  stands. 

The  most  recent  chapter  in  the  clearcut- 
ting controversy  occurred  in  January  when 
the  administration,  after  talking  to  "loggers, 
backed  down  on  a  proposed  executive  order 
to  limit  the  practice. 

The  measure  would  have  prohibited  clear- 
cutting  in  national  forests  in  areas  at  scenic 
beauty,  in  pl.ues  where  soil  erosion  may  re- 
sult or  where  the  forest  may  not  regenerate 
prof>erly. 

Sen.  Gale  McGee.  D-Wyo..  is  head  of  the 
subcommittee    that    wtII    quiz    Agriculture 


The  proposed  limit  on  clear-cutting  would 
also  impose  administrative  burdens  on  the 
Forest  Service,  generate  lawsuits  and  other- 
wise delay  timber  cutting  bv  a  "factor  of 
several  months."  Butz  continued. 

In  December  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  formulated,  after  dis- 
cussion with  timber  and  conservation  groups, 
an  executive  order  limiting  clear-cutting  in 
federal  forests. 

Clear-cutting  involves  clearing  an  area  of 
all  trees  without  respect  to  their  commercial 
value.  A  bulldozer  is  usually  employed  in  at 
least  one  stage  of  this  operation,  w'hich  has 
been  in  wide  use  since  1964. 

Logging  companies  defend  the  procedure 
on  grounds  of  efficiency.  Tliey  contend,  par- 
ticularly, that  it  aids  in  the  reforestation  of 


Secretary  Earl  Butz  (the  Forest  Service  is  In      such   sun-dependent,   high-value  species   as 
the    Agriculture    Department)     on    Mondav      Douglas  fir. 
about  action  on  the  executive  order. 

McGee  Is  also  author  of  a  bill  that  would 


ban  clearcutting  on  federal  land  for  two 
years  while  a  commission  studies  the  pro- 
cedure and  makes  a  recommendation  to 
Congress. 


Opponents  of  the  practice  claim  .soil  pro- 
ductivity is  often  destroyed.  They  add  that 
clear-cutting  also  is  unsightly  and  damages 
recreational,  wilderness  and  watershed  func- 
tions of  the  forest. 
The  proposed  order  would  have  prohibited 
Action   on    thLs    propt^al    is   not   expected      clear-cutting  in  areas  of  scenic  beauty,  where 
this  year  but  hearings  begin  Friday  on  two      soil  erosion  may  occur  or  where  damage  to 
competing  comprehensive  forestry  bills:  The      soil  productivity  may  result. 
American  Forestry  Act  and  the  Forest  Lands  Butz  insisted  the  decision  not  to  go  ahead 

and  Restoration  Act.  with   the  executive  order  was  made  jointly 

The  former  is  proposed  by  Sen.  Mark  Hat-  by  him.  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  and 
fie:d,  R-Ore,.  and  has  the  general  backing  of  Russell  Train,  chairman  of  the  Council  on 
the    wood-products    industry     The    measure      Environmental  Quality. 

would  use  timber  sales  to  fund  reforestation.  "I  think  we  were  heading  toward  a  com- 

timber    production    and    environmental    im-      promise  order  until  pressure  from  this  body 
provements.  became  too  intense,"  Butz  said  of  Congress 

The  Sierra  Club  leads  the  opposition  to  as  McGee  raised  the  issue  of  "cave-In"  to 
this  bill    T"ne  group  contends  that  the  pro-      timh>er  interests 


posal  lacks  definition  of  sound  forest  man- 
agement and  that  the  Forest  Service  will  be 
under  pressure  to  sell  timber  to  obtain  more 
money. 

The  second  bill  is  sponsored  by  Sen  Lee 
Metcaif,  D-Mont,  emphasizing  environmen- 
ta:  protection  ;ind  such  uses  as  recreation, 
the  measure  provides  a  more  detailed  and 
restrictive  program  of  regulation. 

The  Metcaif  proposal  permits  clearcutting 
on'.y  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  a  "sound 
forest  practice."  The  Hatfleld  hill  makes  no 
mention  of  any  position  on  clearcutting. 

Timber  industry  spokesmen  claim  that 
the  Metcaif  bill  unreasonably  curbs  cutting 
on  private  lands  and  would  also  seriously 
limit   the  harvest  in  national  forests. 

Even  those  observers  who  are  pessimistic 
ab'^ut  the  chances  of  either  bill  in  Congress 
this  year  believe  that  that  the  debate  hardly 
help  but   Influence  Forest  Service  attitudes. 

Tlie  service,  which  administers  national 
forests,  is  increasingly  ambivalent  about 
clearcutting.   While  defending  the   practice, 


The  administration  announced  In  January 
that  the  proposal  would  be  shelved  after  two 
meetings  ijetween  Butz  and  timber  firm  rep- 
resentatives who  vigorously  opposed  the 
measure. 

Butz  said  that  he  met  only  with  loggers 
because  he  needed  their  "input"  about  tim- 
ber supply  and  prices.  Other  groups  had  al- 
readv  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  he  said. 

McGee,  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  holding  the  hearing,  contend- 
ed the  council  had  taken  views  from  all  par- 
ties to  the  issue  before  producing  the  pro- 
posed executive  order. 

McGee,  who  Is  author  of  a  bill  calling  for 
a  two-year  moratorium  on  clear-cutting  In 
federal  forests,  added  that  Butz's  argument 
would  be  more  effective  if  lumber  firms 
were  not  exporting  five-billion  board  feet 
imnually. 

Repeated  misuse  of  clear-cutting  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  logging  companies"  sug- 
gests that  the  American  people  have  the  right 
to  some  assurances  on  the  issue.  McGee  said. 


March  13,  1972 


Butz  countered  that  the  industry  and  the 
Forest  Service  got  the  environmental  protec- 
tion "message  loud  and  clear'"  and  that  sub- 
stantial improvements  have  been  made  in 
their  performance. 


DR.  FRANCIS  J.  O'NEILL  RETIRES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Francis  J. 
O'Neill,  one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  in- 
stitutional psychiatrists,  prompts  me  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
some  facts  about  him  written  recently  in 
Newsday  by  Bob  Keeler: 

IsLiP  Director  Saw  Psychiatry  Mature 
(By  Bob  Keeler) 

In  the  38  years  since  Dr.  Francis  J.  O'Neill 
first  came  to  work  at  Central  Isllp  State 
Hospital,  Institutional  psychiatry  has  leaped 
from  the  era  of  the  strait-Jacket  to  the  age 
of  the  pill. 

"To  me,  this  has  been  a  very  Interesting 
time  to  be  in  institutional  psychiatry,"  he 
said.  "The  greatest  changes  in  psychiatry 
that  ever  occurred  took  place  during  my  pro- 
fessional career." 

O'Neill  is  retiring  on  March  28.  His  suc- 
cessor will  probably  be  named  today  or  to- 
morrow, a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  said  last  night. 

came  during  the  depression 

O'Neill,  64,  came  to  Central  Isllp  during 
the  depression  at  the  suggestion  of  a  medical 
school  classmate,  after  he  found  he  could  not 
make  a  living  as  a  doctor  in  Burlington.  Vt. 
Except  for  five  years  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  brief  stints  at  two  other 
state  hospitals,  he  has  spent  all  of  his  profes- 
sional career  at  Central  Islip.  He  has  been 
director  since  1351. 

"It  was  a  very  frustrating  experience  at 
that  time."  he  said  of  his  early  days  at  Cen- 
tral Islip.  when  he  worked  as  a  medical  doc- 
tor, not  a  psychiatrist.  "There  was  practically 
n.^ti.'ing  ycucouid  do  tu  change  the  course  of 
menial  illness.  Care  was  almost  exclusively 
custodial.  We  had  no  way  of  changing  the 
path  of  their  behavior.  We  were  only  able  to 
give  them  good  medical  care."  Because  of 
the  violence  cf  seme  of  the  patients,  "there 
was  a  great  d:al  of  restraint  used  in  the 
early  days.  We  had  nothing  but  sedatives, 
and  even  that  didn't  work  with  some  of 
them." 

fewer  patifnts.  shorter  stays 

There  were  abovit  7,000  patients  at  the 
hospital  then.  O'Neill  said,  and  the  average 
stay  was  measured  in  months  or  years.  At  its 
peak,  in  1955,  Central  Islip  had  10,078  in- 
patients. But  now  the  population  is  down 
to  4.100.  and  the  mean  length  of  stay  is  42 
days. 

■(s'hat  turned  things  around  was  the  dis- 
covery, in  1954.  of  psychotropic  drugs,  chemi- 
cals that  have  beneScial  effects  on  the  course 
cf  v.irious  mental  illness.  Since  the  1955  peak, 
O'Neill  said.  "There  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  our  population.  I  predict  that  within 
a  few  years,  it  will  get  down  to  about  1.000 
to  1.500."  O'Neill  said  that  the  shortening 
of  the  hospital  stay  was  of  major  Importance, 
because  a  "prolonged  hospital  stay  has  a  de- 
humanizing elfect.  even  under  the  best  of 
conditions." 

While  this  hospital  reflected  the  changes  in 
institutional  psychiatry  as  a  whcle.  O'Neill 
said,  it  spearheaded  some  changes  of  its  own. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"This  hospital  has  led  the  country  in  the 
development  of  treatment  for  alcoholics  who 
are  not  brain  damaged  or  psychotic  The  pro- 
gram has  been  copied  throughout  New  York 
State  and  the  United  States.  Another  area  we 
pioneered  in  our  sheltered  workshop  program, 
which  we  began  in  1957.  This  was  the  first 
in  a  public  mental  hospital  In  America.  The 
sheltered  workshop  and  the  alcoholic  treat- 
ment program  I  take  gre.*t  personal  pride 
in."  he  said. 

more  than  a  career 

For  O'Neill,  his  work  at  the  hospital  has 
been  more  than  Just  a  career.  It  has  been  a 
problem  In  the  raising  of  his  four  children 
while  living  on  the  hospital  grounds.  ("Your 
children  get  Isolated  from  other  kids.")  It 
has  been  a  relationship  with  the  surrounding 
community,  which  grew  up  around  the  hos- 
pital. ("I've  never  known  of  a  case  when 
there  was  any  serious  trouble  between  this 
hospital  and  the  community."  In  fact,  the 
community  honored  O'Neill  by  naming  an 
elementary  school  in  the  Central  Isllp  School 
District  for  him.  I  And  it  has  been  a  .source 
of  friendship,  including  "many,  many  close 
friends  among  the  patients,"  One  of  the  pa- 
tients, a  professional  golfer  who  wi.s  an  alc(j- 
holic.  taught  Mrs.  O'Neill  to  golf.  "He  couldn't 
teach  me,"  O'Neill  said,  O'Neill's  wife  is  now 
a  low  handicap  shooter,  and  he  classifies 
himself  as  "a  duffer." 

Next  month,  O'Neill  will  retire  and  ftart 
on  his  new  career  as  a  forensic  psychiatrist. 
His  boss.  Commissioner  Alan  Miller  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  said 
of  O'Neill:  "I  think  If  you  were  to  take  a  poll 
of  his  fellow  directors  across  the  country,  he 
would  rank  among  the  top  10  m  their 
esteem."  Miller's  own  assessment:  "a  skillful 
administrator"  and  "a  very  decent  man." 

To  this  article  may  I  add  my  good 
wishes  to  a  brilliant,  compassionate, 
dedicated  doctor  who  has  done  more  good 
for  his  fellowman  in  his  lifetime  than 
most  of  us  can  hope  to. 


CWO  RICHARD  E,  "SPIKE"  KELLY 
OF  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO.  RETIRES 
FROM  THE  US.  NAVAL  RESERVES 


8123 

time  he  has  continuously  sened  in  vari- 
ous other  Naval  Reserve  assignments  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Kelly  was  training  officer  of  the 
Militarv'  Sealift  Command  for  tiie  tn- 
county  area  He  is  currently  chief  audi- 
tor in  the  city  income  tax  department 
and  is  a  graduate  of  YoungstowTi  Stat* 
University. 

Approximately  60  friends  and  relatives 
attended  the  hour-long  ceremonies  in 
which  Kelly  was  commended  by  both 
military  and  governmental  leaders  State 
Senator  Harry  Me.shel  and  Slate  Repre- 
sentative John  McCarthy  presented  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly citing  Kelly's  achievement,'^  Com- 
missioner Thomas  Barrett  i^rcH^nted  a 
Mahoning  County  resolution  honoring 
the  long-time  Naval  Reserve  officer.  Rob- 
ert McGowan.  a.«.si.stant  finance  director 
of  the  city,  and  Councilman  'William 
Bryant  represented  Mayor  Hunter. 

Comdr.  James  Lynton.  Naval  Reserve 
group  commander,  presented  a  certifi- 
cate of  appreciation  from  President 
Nixon.  Lt.  Michael  Glynn,  commanding 
ofScer.  presented  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion and  a  certificate  of  Naval  Reserve 
seruce  for  Kelly's  contributions  to  the 
center.  Comdr.  Edward  Everett.  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  and  foimer  commanding 
officer  of  the  Militaiy  Seilifl  Comimnd 
in  the  area,  outUned  some  of  KellVs  ac- 
complishments in  the  Youngstowii  Naval 
Reserve  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Kelly  for  his  long  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  our  country.  I  also  ex- 
tend best  wishes  to  him  and  his  charm- 
ing wife.  Teresa,  for  many  happy, 
healthy  years  in  retirement. 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
CWO  Richard  E.  "Spike"  Kelly.  US, 
Naval  Reserves,  was  honored  at  retire- 
ment ceremonies  at  the  US  Naval 
Training  Center  in  Youngstown.  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Kelly  is  retiring  after 
35  yeai-s  of  distinguished  service  in  tlie 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserves. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Kelly  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  on  February  1,  1929  He 
was  discharged  in  1935  after  sening 
aboard  ships  including  the  U.S.S.  Hol- 
land, U.S.S,  ScarjuU.  and  the  flTgship  of 
the  U.S.  fleet,  the  U.S.S.  Pennsylvania. 
He  reenlisted  in  1941  and  served  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Griffin  and  later  was  attached 
to  the  Far  East  Command.  He  also  served 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  NeshaJiic  and  U.S.S. 
Olhawaha. 

In  1946.  Kelly  resigned  his  regular 
commission  and  returned  to  Youngstown 
where  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  first  imit  to 
occupy  the  facility  in  1947.  Since  that 


WELFARE  CHEATERS  AND  THE 
REST  OF  US 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSi   URI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  interesting  analogies  in  the  follow- 
ing article  on  "Welfare  Cheaters  and  the 
Rest  of  Us."  by  Meg  Greenfield,  deputy 
edit-onal  I'aue  editor  of  the  Wa^hmf-ton 
Po!-t.  The  article,  which  appeared  m  the 
Outlook  section  of  March  12.  follows: 

Welfare  Cheaters  and  the  Rest  of  Us 
( By  Meg  Greenfield ) 

Tax  laws  contained  loopholes  big  enough 
for  112  Americans  with  incomes  of  more  than 
^21)0.000  to  pay  no  federal  income  taxes  in 
1970.  according  to  preliminary  information 
:rom  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

B'ue  Shield,  the  health  insurance  plan  that 
pays  doctors  bills  for  nearly  half  the  residents 
of  Washington,  forced  physicians  here  last 
year  to  pay  back  about  S50,000  In  what  Blue 
Shield  said  were  inflated  charges.  .  .  . 

Nearly  half  the  farms  in  Kern  County 
I  Calif,],  the  third  wealthiest  agricultural 
cnmty  in  the  nation,  rejuggled  their  owner- 
ship arrangements  to  avoid  the  $55,000  lim- 
itation on  cotton  subsidy  payments  enacted 
bv  Congress  last  year. 

Sen.  William  p'ro.xmire  (D-Wls.(,  citing  ex- 
pert testimony,  |sald  that  the]  public  pays 
$4  3  billion  a  year  fcr  assorted  "tax  favors  "  to 


8: 


lii  ?  petrcloum  industry,  plus  $5  billion  for  oil 
import  quoias.  for  a  total  of  $9.3  bllhor.. 

:n  my  fantasy  we  are  having  lunch  at  an 

len^i.ve  Washington  restaurant.  My  guest 

an    old    friend — a    la-x-yer.    perhaps,    who 

rked  for  the  government  under  a  previous 

adtninisiration  and  Is  now  a  consultant  or 

znselor   (which   is  to  say,  a  lobbyist)    for 

of  the  big  oil  companies  Actually,  it  may 

premature  to  call  him  my  gtiest.  since  it 

et  clear  which  of  lis  will  pick  up  the 
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ck,  oniy  that  the  meal  and  drinks  will  go 
one  of  our  expense  accounts  and  ultimate- 
be  rpllt  w.th  Uncle  Sam 
iV'hen  I  permit  the  fantasy  to  become  elab- 
te.   I  see   my  friend   going  directly   from 
restaurant  to  an  airport,  where  he  boards 
*-aiting  company  plane.   Guided   by  sub- 
ized  naviagtion  and  instrument  services, 
takes   oflT   for   a  combined    business   and 
sure  trip,  all  of  which  will  be  acco-.inted 
Uusineps  expense  on  his  Income  tax  return 
times   I   cast   the   pleasure  part   of  his 
as  a  day's  stopover  with  a  cherished, 
ng  uncle  on  a  farm  in  the  South  who  Is 
.:g  on    government   payments   for   cotton 
ps  that  he  and   his  "partners"    (family) 
not  growing.  The  only  constant  In  this 
ure  is  that  somewhere  between  the  de- 
e  artichoke  and  the  written-off  veal 
irengo.    we   talk    atwut    welfare    cheating. 
say  how  terrible  It  is, 
he  poin"-  of  this  exercise  is  not  to  set  up 
;  'you're  ajiother"  Justification  of  wel- 
cheatlng.  Hanky  panky  down  on  the  farm 
at  an  ostentatiously  appointed  table  for 
does  not  make  welfare  hanky  panky  any 
re  acceptable.  And  the  broad  raii^  of  more 
less  fraudulent  activities  that  go  by  the 
eric  name  of  "welfare  cheating"  are  real, 
costly  to  the  laxpa>'ing  public  and — 
deliberate    fraud    is    Involved — repre- 
The    poinlt   is   that    in   relation   to 
ally  real,  costly  and  reprehensible  flnag!- 
of   government   funds   that   goes   on   at 
y  other  level  of  our  society,  welfare  cheat- 
seems  to   have  acquired   a  grip   on   the 
ional   imagination  all   out  of  proportion 
its  place  In  the  sche'ie  of  thines.  It  can 
iJently  enrage  as  few  other  forms  of  treas- 
raid  can.  Indeed,  p«»ople  seem  not  Just 
Ing  but   positively  eager  to  believe  that 
accounts  for  most  of  the  nation's  wel- 
;  disbursements    A.id  although  it  is  true 
Just  about  all  of  us  work  part  of  our 
;  — or  at   least   p>ay  part  of  our   taxes — to 
numerous  of  the  undeserving  rich 
With  numerous  of  the  undeserving  poor 
to  do  so  far  more  handsomely),  it  is  a 
e  fact  that  we  .=eem  to  resent  si'ch  out- 
s  to  the  poor  far  more, 
e  resentment  begins,  as  such  things  of- 
do,  with  a  rather  murky  and  misleadins 
of  what  we  even  mean  by  "welfare  cheat- 
and  what  1-=;  known  about  Its  character 
extent.  For  example,  it  seems  to  be  wide- 
Kssumed  that  what  p  lit!ci?n^  and  others 
'  e    in    mind    when    they    deplore    welfare 
ing  is  extensive,  deliberate  fraud.  This 
encompass  f.ilsifving  ellgibllitv  infor- 
lon.  s.-».y,  or  setting   up  several   separate 
:n-.:nts'    to    ee:    extra    ber.efits    or    doing 
lar  things  that  would  be  the  equivalent 
.  taxpayer's  deliberately  failing  to  report 
>me  or  inventing  false  exemptions,  as  dis- 
t  from  i-is  nier.?lv  wzrkne  the  locnholes 
ambiguities  of  the  tax  l^.ws  to  his  advan- 
Yet  most  of  those  who  have  bent  their 
rion    tc   the   welfare   cheatins   problem 
to  agree  tha:  del, berate  falsification  cf 
laccoun-s  for  a  c-mparativelv  small  part 
:'-e    outlavs    considered    questionable    of 
timare.  CalifTr-iia  G^v    R  nald  Reagan 
■f.  not  exac-lv  known  for  his  permlsslve- 
.  en  the  subject   told  L'.S   News  &  Report 
year  th.at  so  far  as  welfare  work  Incen- 
programs  in  his  state  were  concerned, 
exajnple,    'we're  caugh^  up  with  a  legal 
rf  cheating  on  this,"  He  explained:   "It 
cheating    in    the    technical    sense,    be- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

c^tis"  it  s  all  legal  and  above  board  under  the 
existing  federal  regulations." 

Welfare  experts,  who  might  not  share  Gov. 
Reagan's  perception  of  which  programs  and 
regulations  lead  to  a  "legal  kind  of  cheat- 
ing" when  exploited  to  the  full,  nonetheless 
ieem  to  agiee  that  much  of  what  Is  common- 
ly discussed  under  the  rubric  of  "welfare 
cheating,"  in  fact  represents  adroit  manip- 
ulation of  the  legal  rules — more  or  less  in 
the  manner  of  a  Kern  County  farmer's  re- 
arranging the  technical  ownership  of  his 
land  to  Increase  his  stibsldy  payment,  or  a 
taxpayer's  Eelzliig  what  opportunities  he  can 
m  the  preparation  of  a  return.  Moreover,  wel- 
fare department  accounting  procedures  are 
often  30  sloppy,  and  the  maze  of  bureau- 
cratic and  statutory  arrangements  under 
which  benefits  are  currently  granted  is  so 
complex,  that  It  Is  probably  a  wonder  that 
tnore  advantage  is  net  taken  of  the  rules. 

That  this  .situation  obtains  was  highlight- 
ed in  a  recently  published  HEW  study  of  er- 
rors In  welfare  disbursements.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  percentage  of  recipients  re- 
ceiving either  overpayments  or  payments  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled  at  all — "wel- 
fare cheating"— was  far  higher  than  many 
defenders  of  welfare  programs  had  wanted 
to  suppose.  But  the  findings  also  went  a 
long  way  to  discredit  the  popular  notion 
that  such  payments  were  pretty  much  the 
result  of  dissembling  and  subterfuge  on  the 
part  of  poor  black  families  receiving  aid  un- 
der the  AFDC  program  Put  simply,  the  find- 
ings were  these:  that  almost  equal  percent- 
ages of  AFDC  families  and  Adult  Category 
recipients  i  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled) 
were  receiving  benefits  for  which  thev  were 
wholly  ineligible  (5.6  per  cent  of  the  first. 
4.9  per  cent  of  the  se.-ond»:  that  almost  25 
per  cent  of  eligible  AFDC  families  and  12  per 
cent  of  eligible  Adult  recipients  were  receiv- 
ing either  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
the  eligible  AFDC  families  being  overpaid 
and  underpaid  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  eligi- 
ble Adults  ( 15  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  for 
overpayment.  10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  for 
underpayment) ;  and  that  of  the  errors  trace- 
able to  recipients  in  both  programs,  a  very 
small  percentage  had  yielded  evidence  thus 
far  ot  intention  to  defraud. 

As  testimony  to  the  deficient  procedures 
u:.der  which  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments disburse  welfare  funds,  there  was  the 
further  finding  that  more  than  half  the  ac- 
counting errors  that  resulted  in  these  mis- 
payments  originated  with  the  welfare  agen- 
cies themselves,  not  with  the  recipients.  Thus 
in  the  controversial  AFDC  program,  where 
roughly  30  out  of  every  100  families  were  be- 
ing mispald  (five  ineligible  altogether,  15  re- 
ceiving more  than  they  should  and  10  re- 
ceiving less).  15  of  these  families  would 
ha-. e  been  responsiblie  for  the  error  them- 
selves, while  the  other  15  would  have  been 
receiving  wTcng  payment  that  was  a  result 
of  welfare  agency  error.  Balancing  iinder- 
paym'-nts  against  both  overpayments  and 
payments  to  wholly  ineligible  recipients,  and 
projecting  it.s  findings  to  cover  recipients  not 
i!icluded  in  the  41-state  survey,  HEW  ac- 
cepted an  estimate  of  8500  million  as  the 
annual  net  amount  cf  overpavment  to  wel- 
fare recipients  under  the  principal  federal 
welfare  pr- grams.  The  money  represented 
C'-mbineti  federal,  state  and  local  funds. 

Half  a  billion  misspent  public  dollars  It 
is  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  dish  out  by  mis- 
take, even  by  mostly  honest  mistake — even 
by  mostly  honest  mistake  more  or  less  split 
between  agency  and  recipient.  Never  mind' 
Let  us  make  It  wors'.  Let  us  first  put  the 
most  sinister  constructlin  we  can  on  the  data 
at  hand.  We  will,  f^r  pxamnle.  supp-i-e  that  — 
con'rary  to  HEW's  findings— all  is  per  cent 
of  the  AFDC  recipients  who  were  respon.-lble 
for  accounting  error.-  made  errors  In  their 
own  favor.  We  will  also  suspend  the  notion 
of  "hone:it  error."  conceding  instead  at  least 
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a  strong  possibility  that  each  of  these  reclp- 
lents  was  attempting  to  defraud  the  public 
pursa.  And,  flying  further  In  the  face  of  the 
HEW  findings,  we  will  leave  the  Adult  cate- 
gories out  of  it  altogether,  pretending  in- 
stead that  the  suspect  AFDC  recipients  were 
responsible  for  the  entire  financial  less.  Hav- 
ing done  this  much,  let  us  now  double  both 
the  sums  and  the  percentages  Involved.  That 
way,  for  purposes  of  argument,  we  will  be 
talking  not  about  $500  million  in  net  over- 
payment, but  a  full  $1  billion,  not  about  15 
per  cent  of  AFDC  recipients  who  were  respon- 
sible for  errors  that  led  to  a  part  of  this  loss, 
but  30  per  cent  of  AFDC  recipients  on  whom 
we  wi.-,h  to  blame  the  whole  thing. 

There  are  a  couple  of  good  reasons  to  alter 
the  data  this  way,  to  make  the  findings  twice 
as  alarming.  First,  we  cover  ourselves  against 
slippage  (these  things  have  a  way  of  turning 
out  to  be  worse  than  early  evidence  indi- 
cates). Second — and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant— only  by  so  distorting  the  evidence  at 
hand  can  we  begin  to  bring  "welfare  cheat- 
ing" data  Into  the  realm  of  relevant  com- 
parison. For  if  a  full  30  per  cent  of  AFDC 
recipients  (not  15  per  cent)  were  known  to 
be  responsible  for  errors  in  payment,  and  if 
all  these  (not  some)  were  responsible  for  er- 
rors made  in  their  own  behalf,  and  If  each 
and  every  one  was  therefore  open  to  at  least 
a  strong  suspicion  of  trying  to  shortchange 
the  government,  we  would  approach  among 
AFDC  recipients  the  moral  and  proportional 
equivalent  of  the  one-third  of  the  nation's 
personal  Income-tax  payers  who,  according  to 
tax  expert  Joseph  Pechman,  annually  under- 
report  or  fall  to  report  their  Income.  With 
our  full  $1  billion  loss,  however,  we  would 
still  fall  $3  billion  short  of  a  monetary  equiv- 
alent. For  the  year  1968,  Pechman's  figures 
indicate  an  estimated  $30  bUllon  In  under- 
reported  personal  taxable  Income,  at  an  esti- 
mated loss  to  the  government  of  $6  billion- 
only  $2  billion  of  which  was  ultimately  re- 
covered by  the  IRS.  None  of  this  takes  into 
account  tax  loophole  work,  or  what  Gov. 
Reagan.  In  the  welfare  context,  has  called 
the    "legal  kind  of  cheating." 

The  object  of  such  comparisons  is  not  to 
minimize  or  dismiss  the  high  cost  of  welfare 
overpayments  or  the  built-in  fallings  of  a 
statutory  and  administrative  structure  that 
permits  many  recipients  to  work  the  program 
to  unfair  advantage.  Rather,  It  Is  to  put 
what  we  commonly  think  of  as  welfare  cheat- 
ing into  perspective,  to  fix  It  in  a  reasonable 
relationship  with  comparable  forms  of  ac- 
tivity. When  you  view  the  problem  of  welfare 
cheating  In  this  framework.  It  Is,  I  think. 
quite  natural  to  wonder  at  the  disproportion- 
ate ho'd  it  has  on  our  capacity  for  Indigna- 
tion and  to  marvel  at  the  intensity  and  self- 
right  ;-ousness  of  our  response.  For  that  re- 
sponse Is  characterized,  first  of  all,  bv  the 
nearly  universal  acceptance  of  a  double 
standard  of  Judgment,  one  that  seems  to  be 
as  unconscious  as  It  Is  convenient.  Members 
of  Congress,  for  Instance,  who  accommodate 
all  manner  of  personal  corner-cutting  (and 
worse)  where  campaign  contributions,  lobby- 
ing quid  pro  quo's.  Junketing  and  the  rest 
are  concerned,  apparently  see  no  irony  in 
their  moral  outrage  on  this  subject — Just  as 
Gjv  Reagan,  who  managed  to  pay  no  state 
income  tax  whatever  for  1970.  seems  com- 
fortable discussing  the  burden  that  "a  legal 
kind  of  cheating"  by  welfare  recipients  Im- 
p\ses  on  the  rest  of  us. 

Beyond  this  thoughtless,  almost  touching, 
sanctimony,  there  is  the  vengeful  and  ultl- 
m.ately  self-defeating  character  cf  much  of 
what  we  recommend  by  way  of  remedy.  Both 
sentiments  seem  firmly  grounded  In  resist- 
ance to  evidence  that  what  we  regard  as  wel- 
fare cheating  is  (1)  not  Indulged  in  exclu- 
sively by  poor  black  people,  (2)  not  Indulged 
in  by  anything  like  a  majority  of  those  re- 
ceiving be;iefits  generally  and  (3»  not  drama- 
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tically  different  in  either  kind  or  degree  from 
other  forms  of  angle-working. 

Consider  some  percentages.  Along  with  the 
highly  suspect  AFDC  recipients,  the  relatively 
cherished  and  respected  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  (Sen.  Thur- 
mond, for  instance,  has  set  these  apart  as 
"deserving  "  recipients)  logged  in  around  5 
per  cent  total  Ineligibility  for  benefits  re- 
ceived. Is  it  possible  that  they  are  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  their  AFDC  counterparts? 
And  is  it  possible  that  the  estimated  21,2  per 
cent  of  Ineligible  recipients  In  both  these 
programs  who  initiated  the  payments  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled  are  more  or 
less  on  a  par  with  the  estimated  3  per  cent 
of  area  dentists,  physicians  and  non-phy- 
sician specialists  who,  according  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Washington  B'ue  Shield,  were  In- 
volved in  a  recent  fee-infiation  episode  and 
obliged  to  repay  Blue  Shield  funds  to  which 
they  were  not  entitled?  Is  It  possible  that 
there  Is  some  percentage  of  a  given  popula- 
tion— whether  welfare  beneficiaries  or  area 
practitioners  or  Kern  County  farmers  or  per- 
sonal Income-tax  payers — that  represents  a 
tjsual  moral  and/or  accounting  lapse  rate? 
A  Kocal  Blue  Cross  official  described  the  prac- 
titioners' errors  as  having  proceeded  from 
w  hat  he  termed  "misunderstanding  or  fraud 
or  in  between."  A  Kern  County  farmer  ob- 
served philosophically  of  those  working  the 
subsidy  program  to  unfair  advantage,  "This 
Is  what  people  have  been  doing  for  years.  It's 
human  nature."  Is  It  possible,  then,  that 
any  or  all  of  this  applies  equally  to  erring 
welfare  recipients? 

Maybe  it  is  not  possible.  Maybe  further 
evidence  will  demonstrate  that  welfare  recip- 
ients are.  in  far  larger  proportions,  guilty  of 
Intentionally  abusing  the  system.  But  It  is 
curious  that  so  many  of  us  insist  on  assum- 
ing this  ecsential  difference  despite  what  the 
data  on  welfnre  cheating  thus  far  shows  and 
despite  the  fact  that  none  of  us  finds  It  hard 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  doctors  or 
farmers  or  income-tax  payers  as  a  group  are 
abiding  fairly  by  the  rules. 

That  we  persist  in  generalizing  from  the 
particular  where  welfare  cheating  Is  con- 
cerned, and  that  we  have — relative  to  the 
size  of  other  "doles"— such  aia  extravagant 
resentment  of  the  revenue  forked  out,  sug- 
gests that  It  may  not  be  "welfare  cheaters." 
but  welfare  recipients  as  a  class  that  we  ob- 
ject to.  It  suggests  that  perhaps  we  do  not 
accept  the  equity  or  legitimacy  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  assistance  to  the  poor  at  all, 
that  we  in  fact  regard  all  of  welfare  as  "cheat- 
ing." Only  such  a  presumption  can  explain 
the  oddities  of  our  behavior.  Even  at  a  time 
of  6  per  cent  unemployment,  for  Instance, 
people  incline  easily  to  the  view  that  welfare 
recipients  must  be  predominantly  loafers  and 
connlvers  and  should  somehow  be  made  to 
pay  the  rest  of  us  back — and  not  Just  In 
money  either,  but  In  ways  that  carry,  at  least 
sublimlnally,  overtones  of  punishment  and 
humiliation. 

Whether  our  leaders  share  in  this  attitude 
or  are  merely  catering  to  what  they  consider 
an  insatiable  public  appetite,  their  state- 
ments on  the  topic  tend  to  reinforce,  the  Idea 
that  we  wish  to  exact  something  beyond 
financial  compensation  from  those  populat- 
ing the  public  assistance  rolls.  Mr.  Nixon,  for 
example,  has  quite  rightly  Insisted  upon  Job 
and  Job-tratnlng  programs  as  an  essential 
part  of  any  welfare  reform.  This  could  (and 
should )  be  viewed  as  a  practical  and  hopeful 
commitment  to  ending  the  welfare  recipient's 
condition  of  def>€ndency,  a  commitment  to 
the  idea  that  welfare  recipients  do  not  relish 
or  seek  out  that  condition  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  us  would.  So  dignity,  respect  and  a 
better  break  are  all  latent  in  the  concept.  Yet 
Mr.  Nixon  seems  incapable  of  conceding  them. 
In  discussing  the  subject  last  spring,  for 
example,  he  did  not.  as  he  might  have,  al- 
lude to  the  possibilities  of  employment  as 
hospital  orderlies  or  In  other  medical  service 
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Jobs  that  have  their  more  and  less  attractive 
features.  Rather  he  saw  fit  to  wax  enthusias- 
tic specifically  about  how  "emptying  bed- 
pans" might  quality  as  appropriate  and  dig- 
nified labor  for  welfare  recipients — pointing 
out  that  in  bis  own  family  this  onerous  chore 
had  at  one  time  been  undertaken. 

There  is  more  at  issue  here  than  a  simple 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  moral 
drawn  from  a  personal  hard-luck  story  and  a 
presidential  suggestion  relating  to  the  pro- 
spective employment  of  a  whole  class  of  de- 
pressed people  in  whom  w"e  are  seeking  to 
instill  some  hope.  What  brought  the  image 
to  mind  in  the  first  place?  What  particular 
mindset  compels  us  Invariably  to  dredge  up 
from  our  own  or  others'  experience  the  most 
singularly  disagreeable  labors  we  can  think 
of  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
welfare  recipients  might  be  fit?  How  is  it  that 
when  a  successful  businessman  has  bilked 
the  IRS  of  a  hefty  debt  In  some  grey  area  of 
the  lavv-.  we  do  liOt  insist  that  he  pay  It  all 
back  by  emptying  bedpans  (in  perpetuity,  if 
required),  but  rather  agree  to  a  negotiation 
with  IRS  for  some  part  of  what  he  owes,  for- 
giving the  rest.  Or  try  to  fix  this  image  in 
your  mind:  the  directors  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  picking  up  trash  on  pointed 
sticks  along  Fifth  Avenue  by  way  of  com- 
pensating the  public  for  having  recklessly 
driven  a  valuable  public  resource  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  dependency  on  the  public  "dole  " 
The  image  is  repulsive,  is  it  not?  Does  it  not 
have  more  to  do  with  punishment  than  re- 
compense? 

One    answer    might    be    that,    monetarily 
speaking,  the  analogy  is  absurd  because  such 
labors  on  the  part  of  prosperous  busme.ssmen 
would   do  nothing   to  mitigate   the  costs  of 
the  public  of  their  king-sized  misadventures 
and  that — at  any  rate — the  public  interest 
Is  better  served  by  trying  to  keep  them  and 
their  e.iterprlses  afloat  than  by  yielding  to 
our   desire   to   retaliate.   But    the   argument 
would   be  more   effective   If   it   did   not   also 
apply   to   many   of  those   welfare   recipients 
from  whom  we  are  seeking  retribution    Fttr 
more  than  imagery  is  involved  In  our  appar- 
ent desire  to  punish.  Indeed,  some  Jurisdic- 
tions have  been  seeking  to  impose  "crack- 
downs" that  could  actually  be  very  costly  to 
the  state  and  at  the  same  time  render  affect- 
ed   recipients    even    more    dependent,    even 
more  ctit  off  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  might  function  normally  In  com- 
munity life  both  as  workers  and  as  house- 
holders. In  California  and  elsewhere,  for  in- 
stance.  It   has   been   proposed    that   regula- 
tions be  established   severely   limiting   to  a 
few    hundred    dollars    worth    of    goods    the 
amount  of  personal  property  a  person  might 
own  and  yet  qualify  for  benefits.  The  fact 
that  such  regulations  would  produce  at  most 
a  minor  treasury  gain  and  that  the  inspec- 
tion and  appraisal  apparatus  to  bring  it  off 
would  be  extremely  costly  as  bureaucracies 
go,  has  not  seemed  to  deter  enthusiasts  of  the 
idea.   Nor   has   the   fact   that    much   of   the 
personal    and    household    goods    confiscated 
and  or  sold  off  would  in  time  probably  have 
to  be  provided  the  recipients  in  some  other 
form  by  the  state    For  this  evidently  is  an 
attempt  to  render  Justice  by  reduction,  by 
disabling  the  recipient  of  public  assistance 
and  enhancing  his  dependence  on  the  state 
If  necessary  to  do  ...  to  do  what?  To  prove 
a  point!  It  is  relevant.  I  think,  to  recall  in 
this  connection   that  in  the  same  quarters 
where  such  a  wholesale  disposal  of  welfare 
recipients'  assets  was  being  urged,  it  was  well 
understood  why  Lockheed — to  take  a  case^ 
ought  not  be  required  to  dispose  of  its  assets 
last   summer   to  avoid   going   broke,   why   it 
might  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  give  Lock- 
heed financial  aid — no  matter  who  was  more 
responsible  for  Its  predicament,  the  company 
or  the  government  that  fed  It  business  The 
completion  of  defen.se  projects  was  seen  to 
be  In  the  larger  public  Interest.  So  was  Lock- 
heed's capacity  as  an  employer.  People  can 
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see.  then,  the  wisdom  and  urgency  of  forgo- 
ing any  desire  for  retribution  In  relation  to 
a    company    that,    with    help,    can    provide 
much-uee(ied   employment    (a   social   g(Jod). 
Whv  should  it  be  so  difficult  to  take  the  same 
logical  step  in  relation  to  a  welfare  recipient's 
cmployability.  his  capacity  and  incentive  to 
live  and  work  normally  in  the  community  of 
which  he  is  a  part?  Surely  that  would  be  also 
in  the  public  interest,  equally  a  social  good, 
The  answer.  I  think,  has  something  to  do 
with  our  perspective  on  the  poor  and  especial- 
ly on  poor  blacks.  Their  burdens  seem  less 
burdensome,  their  advantages  (given  or  tak- 
en)   more   expensive.   We.   a.s  a  society,   be- 
came mvich  more  exercised  over  the  horror 
of    rai.dom    terrorist   bombings   when   those 
bombings  left  the  setting  of  Negro  homes  and 
churches  in  the  South  and  came  North  In 
the  form  of  anti-war,  antl-estabilshment  vio- 
lence   And  tlirouph  years  of  amiable  acqui- 
escence in  the  knowledge  that  superior  ath- 
letes and  otT-sprlng  (.f  prominent  alumni  got 
first    crack    at    college    aclinisslons.   although 
ihey  might   be  Intellectually  fit,  we  did  not 
register  outraged  complaints  about  what  this 
might  do  to  the  academic  standards  of  our 
places   of   higher   learning.   That    came  only 
With  the  issue  of  "open  enrollment  '  and  the 
effort    to    assist    not    wholly    qualified,    taut 
wh^llv  eager   black  students  in  entering  and 
completing  college.  One  forbears   Imagining 
what   the  national   political   response   would 
have    been    had    it    been    such    a   student — 
rather   than   a   University  of  Texas  f(xitball 
star — who  allowed  in  public  a  few  years  back 
that,  truth  to  tell,  he  "couldn't  read  a  lick." 
Just  so,  we  seem  to  approach  the  question 
of  weliare  cheating  with  a  probity  and  a  sense 
oi  ;  jss  and  a  desire  to  punish  ihat  are  wholly 
out  of  phhse  with  our  complaisance  in  rela- 
tion to  cheating  1  "legal"  and  otherwise)  that 
is  a'   least  as  reprehensible  and  im.mensely 
more  expensive    Two-and-a-half  per  cent.  3 
per  cent.  5  per  cent,   15  per  cent — the  data 
could  eventually  be  disproved,  ol  course,  but 
l(,r  now  you  would  thiiik  that  we  would  be 
able  to  deplore  the  genuinely  costly  drain  cf 
welfare  cheating  on  the  public  purse  and  yet 
do  so  m  the  context  of  that  rather  apt  remark 
of  Hemingway  to  Scott  Fitzgerald  concerning 
the  rich    Tlie  poor    in  this  case,  seem  to  be 
different    from   the   rest   of  us   primarily   la 
that  the/  have  less  money. 


SAVE   YOUR  VISION   WEEK 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 
Mr  NICHOLS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent ha.s  prorlaimrd  the  week  of  Marrh 
5-11  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week".  This 
is  an  annual  event  designed  to  brine 
fti_tention  to  beai-  on  the  need  for  preser- 
vation and  enhance. nent  of  functional 
vision. 

The  professional  eye  care  practitioners 
of  tlie  Nation— tl-ie  optometrists  and 
ophthalmologists — bear  a  great  deal  of 
i-esponsibility  for  providmp  those  serv- 
r/'e.s  neces.sar>'  for  early  detection  and 
.'^ubse<luent  correction  of  visual  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  providing  the  public  with 
information  about  the  jirecious  gift  of 
."^ipht  American'^  of  all  ages  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  i^rofessionals 
for  the  services  they  nrov.de,  and  for 
their  support,  encouragement,  and  par- 
ticipation in  vision  research  and  scientific 
advancement. 
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.  am  especially  proud  that  the  citizens 
Alabama  have  done  their  part  in  the 
■■ancement  of  visual  science  in  Ala- 
in  1969,  the  University  of  Ala- 
a  at  Birmingham,  opened  its  doors  to 
first  group  of  students  in   the  new 
College  of  Optometry.  Enrollment 
r-  consists  tof  24  first-year  students, 
second  year  students,  and  seven  third- 
students  in  the  4-year  professional 
rse. 

;e  University  of  Alabama  School  of 
ometry  is  unique  in  many  wavs.  One 
standing  feature  of  this  fine  new  fa- 
ty  IS  iis  integration  with  the  physical 
ilities  and  general  curriculum  of  the 
't  UAB  school  of  medicme.  Although 
dme  health  education  m  two  sepa- 
e  fields.  the.<;e  .schools  have  discovered 
thods    of    sharing    certain    phj-sical 
nt  facilities,  making  maximum  use  of 
liable  faculty  to  teach  basic  courses 
icable  to  both  .-.tudents  of  optometry 
student.s  of  medicine.  This  has  re- 
ted  in  a  higher-quality  program  for 
h  types  of  students,  who  also  benefit 
m   the  cioss-pohmation   of   intcrdis- 
linary  cooperation.  Equally  important 
he  fact  that  Pdministiative  and  other 
omies  have  been  made  possible  par- 
ting lavorable  tuition  fees  and  a  bet- 
break  for  the  students  as  well  as  for 
taxpayers  insofar  as  the  univerMtv 
upported  by  State  funds 

are  understandably  proud  of  ^he 
versity  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham 
Its  excellent  new  school  of  optom- 
.  It  has  airead  earned  a  position  of 
mmence   among    the    12   optometric 
ching     institutions     in     the     United 
tes^  by  virtue  of  the  innovative  ap- 
'^-'--s  employed   there  and  the  out- 
?  faculty  and  administration  per- 
assembled. 
is  appropriate  that  we  focu^  at  ten- 
on  the   University  of  Alabama  at 
nmgham  School  of  Optometry  dur- 
this  annual  observance  of  Save  Your 
on  Week.  This  special  occasion  v.  as 
;  introduced   to  the  citizens  of  ou- 
won  m  1937  by  the  American  Opto- 
nc  Association,  the  national  federa- 
^■rh-,.\T  Of^^o-^ertic  organizations 
icn  speaks  as  one  voice  for  over  ''0  non 
jmetrists  licsensed  to  practice  in  the 
otates  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
hope  e..ch  of  my  colleagues  m  the 

r^L    T'^'t""^^^'''^'  ^"d  all  those 

read    the    Concression.al    Record 

join  me  in  responding  to  the  Pre^i- 

^  proclamation  in  which  he  stated- 

tlv.^^l  ■'^"'■"■"'^'''  "  '^""  '•"^•'■e  abDu- 
'.  «  H  :  l"f  ^-"'P-^ms  of  vision  prob- 
_..    a.d    to    take    the    ..teps    r.ecessarv    to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

chusetts,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  bus- 
ing in  connection  with  public  education. 
I  fully  endorse  this  precise  and  eloquent 
statement  of  this  issue,  and  wish  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Mass.\chusetts  Bo.^rd  of  Rabbis, 

Boston,  yfass..  March  3   1972 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Drinan, 
509  Cannon  Building, 
Was'Ungton,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman-  DrinaxV:  The  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Rabbis  representing  rabbis 
of  all  branches  of  the  Jewish  Community  In 
our  Commonwealth,  opposes  efforts  in  our 
Congress  that  would  set  back  all  progress 
over  the  last  two  decades  toward  integration 
l:i  education  and  expanded  opportunity  for 
all  Americans,  These  regressive  efforts  are 
being  done  under  the  guise  of  -anti-bu-sh.g 
amendments".  These  efforts  are  damaging  in 
the  extreme  to  the  cause  of  desegregation  in 
American  public  schools.  We  believe  that 
these  -anti-bus:ng"  efforts  are  really  anti- 
civil  rights  amendments.  We  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  do  whatever  you  can  to  defeat 
these  efforts,  many  of  which  are  themselves 
of  dubious  constitutionality,  and  all  of  which 
would  contribute  to  a  poisoning  of  the  edu- 
f-ational.  racial  and  social  atmosphere  in  the 
United  States  at  this  very  crucial  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi   Ephraim  Bennett. 

Prenident. 

Rabbi  JcDEA  B.  Miller, 

Social  Action  Chairman. 
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LABORS     OPPOSITION     TO      WAGE 
FREEZE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONTROLS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


BUSING  AND  EQUALITY 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSrTTS 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1972 
h  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ed the  following  statement  of  policy 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Rabbis 
representing  rabbis  of  all  branches  of  the 
•  ith   community   throughout  Massa- 


Or    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr,  BADDLLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  .vear  Mr.  Sol  Silverman,  president 
01  Local  140.  Bedding.  Curtain  and 
Drapery  Worke.s  Union.  AFL-CIO  wrote 
a  very  perceptive  article  for  his  local's 
newslct-er  on  the  wage  freeze  imposed 
by  President  Nixon  and  the  efforts  of 
our  colleagues,  Bell.v  Abzcg  and  William 
F.  Ry.an,  to  soften  the  blow  of  the  freeze. 
I  believe  Mr.  Silverman  makes  some  very 
v.tlid  observations  and  I  certainly  con- 
cur in  the  praise  he  has  for  Mrs.  Abzug 
and  Mr.  Rvan. 


"Deceased. 


I  am  pleased  to  share  this  article  with 
our  colleagues  and  present  it  herewith 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Nlxon's   Wage   Freeze 
(By  Sol  Silverman) 
The   lesson    that   all    workers    in   America 
must  learn  about  how  closely  all  of  our  lives 
are  affected  economically  by  who  is  elected 
to  the  Congress  and  Senate  in  this  country 
was  never  more  clearly  proven  than  during 
the  recent  legislative  battles  concerning  con- 
tinuation of   the  -.vage  freeze.  A  resounding 
"thank  you"  Is  owed  by  all  of  us  to  Congress- 
woman  Bella  Abzug  and  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Ryan  among;  others. 

In  the  last  is.sue  of  the  140  Bulletin,  you 
will  recall  that  a  picture  appeared  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Abzug.  along  with  quotations 
from  the  debate  in  Congress  in  which  she 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  not  placing  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  workins  poor  and 
those  among  the  working  population  who 
earn  a  sub.«:tand.ird  wage,  Yoii  will  also  recall 
Congresswcman  Abzug's  clear  .statement 
about  the  nece.=;sity  to  halt  the  expenditure 
of  huge  sums  of  moneys  to  continue  the  war 
in  Indo-Chint  to  the  neglect  and  detriment 
of  all  the  problems  that  rpmain  unsolved 
and  unattended  to  here  at  home. 

Another  leader  in  the  congressional  bat- 
tle to  soften  the  blow  of  Nixon's  w.ige  freeze 
against  those  who  already  are  the  most  ex- 
ploited in  the  worl-ing  population  in  Amer- 
ica should  be  noted.  Congressman  William 
Ryan  organized  a  group  of  25  co-.sDonsors 
for  a  bill  which  ..-ould  exclude  from  aiiy  wage 
controls  thope  whose  earnings  could  be  con- 
sidered sub-standard  and,  therefore,  among 
the  working  poor.  This  bill  was  voted  on  by 
the  House  Currency  and  Bankinj  Committee, 
When  the  bill  was  voted  on  bv  the  Commit- 
tee it  was  carried  29-0.  with  two  abstentions. 
To  Congressman  William  Ryan's  credit.  In 
the  final  version  of  the  bill  signed  bv  Presi- 
den*  Nixcn  on  December  22nd.  it  is  slgniff- 
cant  that  much  of  the  language  contained  in 
Cangre.s.-man  Ryan's  bill  is  contained  In  the 
bill  which  now  governs  the  wage  ''reeze 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  wage 
freeze  shall  not  apply  to  Individuals  whose 
wages  are  sub-standard  or  to  the  working 
poor.  The  Senate  bill  contains  similar  lan- 
guage, except  that  the  term  "working  poor" 
w-as  not  included.  Moreover,  the  Senate  bill 
defines  sub-standard  Ps  the  poverty  level  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
conferees  i  between  the  House  and  Senate 
committees)  agreed  to  the  House  provision. 
Congress  chose  the  House  bill.  That's  the 
law! 

The  President,  the  cost  of  living  Council 
and  the  Pay  Board  cannot  interfere  with 
wage  Increc^es  to  workers  who  earn  less 
than  the  figure  of  $6,960.30  in  the  greater 
New  York  City  area  after  making  adjust- 
ments for  the  cost  of  living  changes. 

We.  In  Local  140.  while  continuing  our 
po.sltion  of  wholehearted  opposition  to  any 
wage  freeze,  are  gratified  at  least  t^  know 
that  those  among  the  American  workers  who 
already  suffer  most  and  are  denied  most.  wUl 
at  least  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  re- 
strictive measures  in  the  wage  freeze  bill. 

Certainly,  without  the  intervention  and 
participation  and  dedication  of  representa- 
tives in  Congress  like  Bella  Abzug  and  Wil- 
liam Ryan  this  would  not  have  been  accom- 
plished. Certainly,  without  the  opposition 
of  Local  140  and  many  other  local  unions 
and  some  International  unions  throughout 
the  country,  the  final  version  of  the  wage 
freeze  would  have  been  much   worse. 

As  we  approach  the  political  battles  of 
1972.  let  the  message  be  clear:  W'hat  the 
American  workers  need  in  Congress  are  more 
people  like  Bella  Abzug.  William  Rvan.  Her- 
man Badillo,  Shirley  Chisholm  and  many, 
many  more. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  signed  into  I  aw  on  December 
22nd    by    President    Nixon    states    that    con- 
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tribution  by  employers  to  pension  funds  and 
Group  Insurance  funds  are  completely  ex- 
cluded. 

And.  lastly,  let  It  be  noted  that  the  final 
version  signed  into  law  on  December  22nd 
makes  it  possible.  In  the  opinion  of  Local  140 
and  our  attorneys,  that  every  single  economic 
improvement  contained  in  every  single  one 
of  our  contracts  must  be  given  to  our  mem- 
bers effective  on  the  date  contained  In  the 
contracts  that  these  ecor.omic  Improvements 
became  due.  We  mean  to  pet  this  money  and 
intend  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  see  to 
it  that  It  is  obtained  by  our  members. 

Acain.  let  us  be  clear  that  ac  bad  as  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  signed  by  President 
Nixon  is.  it  would  have  been  immeasurably 
worse  had  It  not  been  for  the  conscientious 
and  tireless  work  of  those  Congressmen  and 
Senators  best  exemplified  by  Bella  Abzug  and 
Williani  Ryan. 


AUTO   MECHANICS   LICENSING 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NF.W    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
literally  millions  of  American  consumers 
who  are  tricked  each  year  into  paying 
hundreds  of  dollars  extra  for  auto  re- 
pairs which  are  either  imneeded.  or  never 
even  made.  My  bill,  H.R.  6277.  is  designed 
to  eliminate  this  high  incidence  of  out- 
right fraud  by  offering  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  those  States  wMch  agree  to  de- 
velop mechanics  licensing  procedures. 

H.R.  6277  would  assist  the  States  in 
establishing  an  auto  mechanics  licens- 
ing procedure  and  training  program  to 
develop  skilled  mechanics.  It  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  to  protect  the  driving 
public  and  one  which  has  received  sub- 
stantial nationwide  support. 

It  provides  that  States  would: 

First,  assume  responsibility  for  me- 
chanics licensing  procedures  and  exami- 
nations with  the  following  minimum  re- 
quirements: 

All  who  wish  to  be  practicing  me- 
chanics in  the  State  would  be  required 
to  take  a  mandatory  examination  to  as- 
sure uniform  qualifying  standards; 

Existing  mechanics  would  have  two 
opportunities  to  pass  the  examination, 
with  a  provision  that  applicants  who  fail 
would  receive  training  for  a  requalifying 
test  within  1  year;  and 

A  minimum  of  3  years  training  would 
be  required  for  all  meciranics,  with  the 
exception  that  practicing  mechanics 
with  3  or  more  years  of  experience  may 
take  the  qualifying  exam  without  train- 
ing. 

Second,  establish  apprenticeship  and 
training  programs  to  develop  skilled  me- 
chanics and  to  qualify  applicants  for  the 
licensing  examination. 

Third,  require  advanced  training  for 
licensed  mechanics  as  part  of  their  on- 
going training  to  keep  abreast  of  modem 
automotive  design  and  technological 
chant;es. 

Foiuth.  provide  procedures  for  con- 
sumer complaints  before  a  grievance 
board  representing  both  mechanics  and 
the  public. 

Fifth,  discipline  licenced  mechanics 
CXVIII 513— Part  7 
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determined  to  \ye  incomj^etent,  provide 
for  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  and 
prosecute  any  mechanic  operatin.^r  with- 
out a  license.  The  bill  would  also  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  would: 

Finance  a  portion  oi  the  State's  li- 
censing program. 

Withhold  up  i-o  10  percent  of  a  State's 
highway  funds  if  it  fails  to  de\e;op  such 
a  program  in  3  years 

Approve  each  Stare's  licensing  and 
training  programs. 

Provide  funds  only  to  States  with  fed- 
erally approved  auto  inspection  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  today  an  excellent  piu^er  written 
by  a  student  m  North  Carolina  named 
Lyn  Hughes.  Tliis  study  points  to  the 
urgent  need  for  some  kind  of  control 
over  auto  repair  practices,  and  merits  the 
close  and  careful  attention  of  my  coi- 
leagues: 

America's   Legalized   Racket 
(By  L\Ti  Hughes) 

As  Mrs.  Jay  Henderson  of  Chattanooga  was 
on  her  way  home  from  a  half  day  of  sliop- 
ping.  her  motor  began  to  cough  and  sputter. 
Alarmed,  she  puUed  into  the  nearest  service 
statioi:!  displaying  the  sign  "Mec-hanic  on 
Duty"  to  have  tlie  problem  checked  out. 

After  Investigatiiig  the  motor,  '..lie  service- 
man reported  that  the  car  needed  a  tune-up. 
new  filters,  aiid  t'ne  carburetor  overhauled. 
He  iiisLsted  that  the  car  was  unsafe  to  drive 
In  its  present  conditi  jii. 

Mrs.  Henderson  weighed  her  chances  and 
finally  decided  to  take  the  car  on  to  a  gaiace 
with  which  she  was  familiar.  Result?  The 
vacuum  hose  wai  off  and  merely  needed  t-o 
be  reattached. 

Perhaps  this  wis  an  honest  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  service  station  mechanic.  Most 
likely  it  was  not.  Testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
in  December.  1968.  showed  that  soine  shops 
consider  women  "fair  game"  and  "a  good 
source  of  revenue"  because  they  can  be  cor,- 
rtnced  that  their  cars  are  on  the  verge  of 
breakdown.  Tills  can  amousit  to  big  btisiaess. 
since  women  buy  about  40  percent  of  the 
nation's  auto  repairs. 

Though  Mrs.  Henderson's  mechanic  may 
not  have  beeji  trying  to  deliberately  make 
money  off  her.  he  jnay  still  fit  ItUo  a  cate- 
gory occupied  by  thousands  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "mechanics"  whose  learnli-.g 
may  be  limited  to  self-instruction.  These 
"shade  tree  mechanics"  then  attempt  to  hire 
out  as  experts    n  the  field 

Legislation  was  recently  brought  against 
five  auto-repair  companies  for  such  practices 
as  selling  used  pcrts  as  new,  charging  for 
work  not  done,  ai.d  luring  customers  into  ex- 
pensive repair  Jobs  by  showing  them  worn 
or  damaged  parts  from  another  car.  Because 
there  is  no  organized  control  on  this  partic- 
ular phase  of  livelii'iOcd.  auto  owners  are 
often  at  the  mercy  of  someone  who  inay  have 
no  more  formal  education  about  cars  than 
they  themselves  have. 

Perhaps  son:e  of  these  less-than-cjvallfied 
mechanics  get  into  the  auto  manufacturing 
industry  lts?lf.  A  study  done  by  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Missouri  at  its  diagnostic 
center  in  St.  Lo-uis  showed  that  of  7.804  late- 
model  cars  tested.  5.842  had  one  or  more  po- 
ten'iallv  dai'i-'erors  defect,  W-crse.  rechecks 
of  2,000  of  the  test  cars  showed  that  35  per- 
c?nt  of  the  specified  repair  work  -was  not 
done  properly.  Such  sloppy  repair  work  un- 
questionably  accounts  in  part  for  the  stag- 
gering accident  rate  on  our  hlgh->vays. 

When  these  facts  are  narrowed  dt  wn  to 
one's  o'vn  perso'ial  experiences,  they  may 
appear  like  those  of  Richard  Stanley  of  Col- 
legedale,  Tenne.ssec.  After  purchasing  a  new- 
model  car  supposedly  inspected  at  the  fac- 
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tory,  he  had  12  part  failures  or  problems — 
some  Immediately  and  the  others  within  th« 
following  six  months.  His  experience  In  get- 
ting repair  work  compared  with  the  statis- 
tics discovered  by  the  automobile  club.  Not 
until  10  months  after  the  date  of  purchase 
and  18,600  miles  were  all  the  repairs  finally 
completed  properly. 

Daily  our  lives  are  endangered  by  these 
numerous  poorly-serviced  cars  on  the  road 
in  this  auto-oriented  society.  How  can  it  be 
that  this  control  has  been  by-passed?  In  the 
air-transport  Industry,  work  must  be  per- 
formed by.  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
thoroughly-trained,  licensed  mechanic.  Only 
a  licensed  mechanic  may  certify  that  a  plaiie 
is  airworthy. 

"i'et,  'ill  the  auto-repair  Industry,  there  axe 
no  required  standards  of  training,"  says  WU- 
Uam  W.  Winpislnger.  vice  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists.  "Tlie 
average  American's  expos  tire  to.  and  risk 
from,  auto  travel  is  about  400  times  greater 
than  his  exposure  to.  and  risk  irom  air 
travel." 

An  approach  to  safety  precaution  is  being 
made  by  most  of  the  major  car  manufacturers 
and  service  companies,  providing  training 
schools  of  a  half  day  to  several  weeks  in 
duration  for  their  dealers,  retailers,  and 
employees.  After  completing  a  course,  trainees 
receive  certificates  which  they  may  present 
when  applying  for  future  jobs.  Yet,  how  much 
can  the  average  "mechanic"  learn  in  a  day 
or  week?  Enough  to  conftise  him?  This  seems 
to  t)e  a  grossly  inadequate  progiam  compared 
with  the  strict  testing  and  licensing  pro- 
cedures required  of  other  members  of  the 
tran.'portation  industry. 

There  may  be  many  reasons  for  the  dis- 
honesty regularly  exhibited  in  auto  repair 
service.  Several  loopholes  for  dishonesty  are 
left  open  when  service  Is  forced  to  conform 
to  the  set  time  as  allowed  in  the  "flat-rate 
manual."  put  out  by  each  car  manufacturer 
and  some  independents,  and  listing  every  re- 
p.ur  operation  for  every  model,  and  the  esti- 
mated time  and  cost  to  make  the  repairs. 

Since  company  mechanics  usually  work  on 
a  50  to  60  percent  commission  of  th  -■  pay- 
ment as  set  by  the  manual,  the  more  Jobs 
they  finish  in  a  set  time,  the  more  money 
they  e.'irn  But  the  Job  on  your  car  costs  the 
same,  no  matter  how  short  a  time  the  me- 
chanic spends  on  it.  In  essence,  you  may  be 
paying  for  time  that  was  not  actually  spent 
on  your  car.  Besides  the  fact  that  rushed 
jobs  are  not  characterized  by  the  best  work- 
manship, critics  suggest  that  the  fiat-rate 
system  Is  open  to  abuse  In  that  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  use  new  parts  rather  than  re- 
pair old  ones,  thus  boosting  the  customer's 
bill. 

If.  by  some  state  or  federal  control,  these 
mechanics  In  service  stations  and  l.srge  crm- 
panies  alike  were  properly  trained  and  certi- 
fied as  reliable  and  efficient,  the  problems 
would  be  diminished  Instead  of  making 
money  by  doing  unnecessary  repair  Jobs  or 
slipshod  work,  the  mechanics  could  do  Jobs 
niore   quickly  and  more  efficiently. 

The  effectiveness  of  licensing  Is  shown  in 
Canada's  Ontario  Province  where  auto  me- 
chanics have  been  licensed  since  1937.  .\ 
young  man  desiring  to  enter  the  business 
mtist  complete  a  four-year  program  of  on- 
site  training  and  full-day  classes  to  qualify 
for  a  license  examl.iatton.  "When  a  motorist 
takes  his  car  into  an  Ontario  garage,  he  at 
least  has  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  worked 
on  by  a  person  who  knows  something  about 
it."  says  W.  F.  Davy,  director  of  the  Industrial 
Training  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Labor. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  several  things  you. 
the  average  car  owner,  can  do  to  combat  the 
auto  r?pair  racket  and  avoid  being  deceived 
as  Mrs.  Henderson  nearly  was.  or  buying  iO 
months  of  trouble  as  Richard  Stanley  did 
First  of  all.  you  should  do  a  little  preplan- 
ning. By  the  law  of  averages  you  know  that 
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or  later  your  vehicle  will  need  some 
har.lcal    repairs,    so    look    around    :o"wn. 
some  time  to  visit  a  few  s^op>s.  Tell  the 
owiler  or  manager  right  out  what  you  nave 
Ind — that  you're  lining  up  a  garage  just 
( ase  you  may  need  one  someday.  Any  on- 
level  mechanic,  if  he  has  the  -.ime.  will  be 
to  show   you   his   shop,   his  equipment. 
tj-pe  of  work  he  does,  and  hew  r.e  oper- 
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Secondly,  when  you  and  a  reliable  shop,  be 
to  patron. ze  that  one  shop  coiisistently 
will  better  your  chances  of  getting  good 
l:e  from  a  staff  of  technicians  who  have 
tinumg  interest  in  your  car  and  ycu 
xt.  ycu  should  not  try  to  beat  the  deal- 
prices  by  res^rtin^  to  off-brand  parts  cr 
ip,  unskilled  labor — or  by  patronizing  a 
)  which  lacks  the  special  tools  to  prop- 
ser^'ice  your  make  of  car. 
naily.    as    you    are    assessed    ou'^rageous 
es   fcr  under-par  repair  work,   write  a 
ir   to   your  Congressman    The  more   who 
plain     about     this     legalized     American 
t,    the   sooner   will    controls    be   estab- 
Ushbd. 
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OKIE  IMPEDES  OUR  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  MOftS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1972 
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MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we 
he  Congress  expect  the  regulatory 
agejicies  to  do  their  jobs  in  a  timely  and 
rest  onsible  fashion  when  the  OfRce  of 
Mauaeement  and  Budget  impedes  the 
agepcies  by  holding  back  on  their  oper- 
moneys  appropriated  by  Congress? 
cavalier  practice  makes  you  wonder 
OMB  is  not  taking  careful  steps  to 
protect  the  industries  the  independent 
reg:i.latory  agencies  are  supposed  to  reg- 
ulate. 

Tie  Federal  Times  on  March  8.  1971. 
earned  an  editorial,  entitled  'W.  Time  for 
Rev  ew."  which  tells  how  critical  this 
problem  has  grown.  I  commend  the 
edit)rial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  Time  foe  Review 
Tl  e  nation's  regulatory  agencies  no  longer 
ppear  to  be  capable  of  efTectivelv  perform- 
ihe  Job  for  which  they  were  created  This 
latural  outgrowth  of  the  gradual  eroelon 
of  their  power  and  operating  funds. 
L^  than  7.000  federal  employes  staff  the 
ibetical   regulatory   agencies   which   are 
'to  keep  tab  on  American  industry. 
problems  the  regulators  face  are  Increas- 
is   the   agencies  are   being   half-starved 
submission  to  gro'.ving  controls  by  the 
itive  branch  of  the  government. 
Lafcking  the  funds  and  the  people  to  do  the 
of    policing    Job    that    is    needed,    the 
',es  run  the  risk  of  becoming  a  helpless 
of  the  bureaucracy,  or  a  captive  of  the 
try  they  are  supf>osed  to  regulate. 
3   poeslblllty   is   increased   by   the   fact 
the   board  members   of   the  regulatory 
:y    are    choeen    by    the   President.    Pre- 
tly  they  come  from  the  industry  to  be 
ated;   and  often  their  selection  is  die- 
by  the  need  to  return  a  political  favor, 
hance  for  providing  an  impartial  regti- 
process  under  this  system  is  remote 
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Prisldent  Nixon  has  indicated  he  opposes 
this  irend.  He  has  called  for  a  flow  of  power 
back  to  the  people.  If  he  Is  sincere  In  this 
appr^h.   It   would   be  well  for  the  White 
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House  to  loosen  the  noose  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  looped  around 
these  regrulatory  agencies. 

Power  has  been  flowing  to  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau since  1939  when  Congress  meekly  rolled 
over  under  the  command  of  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  and  passed  the  Reorganization 
Act.  Title  II  of  that  Act  amended  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  bring  the  In- 
dependent regulatory  agencies  under  the  au- 
thority of  what  is  now  OMB.  No  hearings 
were  held  on  the  Act.  and  a  select  House 
Committee  on  Reorganization  rep-:>rted  out 
the  bin  after  oiay  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  discussion 

Now.  33  years  later,  most  federal  employees 
and  the  public  at  large  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  tightly  OMB  controls  the  regu- 
latory agencies. 

The  agencies  must  obtain  OMB  approval 
even  before  they  can  request  In.'ormatlon 
from  the  ii.dustries  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate. 

Small  wonder  then  that  Sen.  Fred  Harris 
of  Oklahoma  likens  the  regulatory  agencies 
to  "a  field  mouse  trying  to  control  a  ram- 
paging rogue  elephant,  and  the  executive 
has  left  the  mouse  half  starved  at  that." 

Harris  urged  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Inter  Governmental  Relations  to  approve  S. 
448.  spon.sored  by  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  of  Mon- 
tana, to  provide  the  budget  requests  of  cer- 
tain regulatory  agencies  be  submitted  di- 
rectly to  Congress. 

Harris  would  go  further  and  have  the 
agencies  report  legislative  proposals  directly 
to  Congress  without  being  shortstopped  by 
OMB.  Loosening  the  noose  still  more.  Harris 
wants  the  agencies  to  launch  Investigations 
without  OMB  approval. 

"I  would  urge."  he  said,  "that  In  con- 
formity with  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  .a  requirement  be  written  into  existing 
la  A-  which  would  stipulate  that  all  corre- 
spondence between  Congres-smen  and  Sena- 
tors and  the  regiilatory  agencies  be  published 
in  a  reccrd  made  available  to  members  of 
the  press  or  constituents  reqtiesting  it  .  .  . 
The  voters  of  the  country  should  know  what 
their  Congressmen  or  Senators  are  asking  the 
regulatory  agencies  to  do," 

We  share  hLs  sentiments  and  we  hope  the 
Congress  will  come  up  with  a  strong  bill  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  agencies,  thereby 
protecting  the  goveri.^ment  and  industry 
from  charges  of  corruption  and  incompe- 
tence. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  more 
is  needed  than  the  mere  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility from  O.MB  to  the  Congress.  Precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  Insure  that  the  same 
practices  now  causing  concern  not  be  con- 
tinued "under  new  management."  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  laying  open  all  deal- 
ings between  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  in- 
dustries they  regulate,  and  the  members  of 
Congress. 

A  watchdog  must  be  alert  to  danger  and 
free  to  attack  and  destroy  that  danger  if  he 
is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 
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EQUITY       FOR       CERTAIN       WAGE 
BOARD  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  at  th°  re- 
quest of  the  administration  to  provide 
equitable  retroactive  treatment  for  cer- 
tain so-called  Wage  Board  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 


Joining  me  on  the  bill  are  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  <Mr.  Hen- 
derson), chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service, 
and  my  colleague  (Mr.  Hogan),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendment  of  1971  rescinded  the  6- 
month  deferment  of  the  salary  increases 
for  General  Schedule  employees  and  the 
President  authorized  cancellation  of  the 
deferment  as  applied  to  Wage  Board 
employees. 

However,  the  retroactive  feature  could 
not  be  applied  to  all  Wage  Board  em- 
ployees without  a  specific  provision  in 
law.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Chairman  Henderson  is  announcing 
plans  to  begin  hearings  on  the  bill  on 
March  23. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
and  for  the  information  of  the  Members 
I  am  including  the  text  of  the  trans- 
mittal letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  Speaker, 
a  section  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  and  justification  of 
the  legislation: 

March  9.  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  transmitting  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  wage  adjustments 
of  certain  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  legislative  remedy  necessary  to  as- 
sure equitable  treatment  to  certain  prevail- 
ing rate  employees  of  the  Government.  Cer- 
tain inequities  have  resulted  from  a  series  of 
actions  required  in  the  implementation  of 
"The  Economic  Stabilization  Ac:  Amend- 
ments of  1971." 

Section  3  of  this  Act  has  the  effect  of  re- 
scinding the  six-month  deferment  of  salary 
increases  for  General  Schedule  employees  of 
the  Government  In  order  to  provide.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  similar  treatment  for  blue- 
collar  employees,  the  President  authorized  on 
January  11,  1972.  the  cancellation  of  the  six- 
month  deferment  of  wage  adjustments  for 
Federal    blue-collar   employees.   By  January 

13.  1972,  wage  surveys  were  ordered  to  begin 
in  forty-three  wage  areas  under  the  Coor- 
dinated Federal  Wage  System.  Under  pro- 
visions of  the  law  (section  5343,  title  5,  United 
States  Code  i  the  effective  date  of  an  Increase 
resulting  from  a  wage  survey  Is  the  beginning 
of  the  first  pay  period  on  or  after  the  forty- 
fifih  day.  excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
fol'owlng  the  date  of  the  survey  order.  Wage 
Increases  cannot  be  made  retroactive  except 
where  specifically  provided  for  by  law.  The 
net  effect  of  these  actions  Is  to  delay  wage 
Increases  in  some  wage  areas  for  up  to  twelve 
weeks  because  there  is  no  statutory  author- 
ity for  their  retroactive  application.  Most 
blue-collar  employees  will  have  received  their 
pay  increases  as  originally  scheduled. 

.Mso  incident  to  Implementation  of  "The 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
1971"  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  in  decision  B-173976,  dated 
February  23,  1972.  that  wage  Increases  result- 
ing from  wage  surveys  ordered  prior  to  Au- 
gust 15,  1971,  are  required  to  be  retro- 
active to  the  normal  effective  date  de- 
termined under  section  5343,  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Of  the  thirty-five  wage  areas 
having  wage  Increases  frozen  until  November 

14,  1971,  all  but  eight  were  ordered  prior  to 
August  15,  1971.  Employees  In  the  eight  wage 
areas  will  not  receive  retroactive  Increases 
comparable  to  employees  In  other  "frozen" 
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wage  areas  unless  specific  legislation  Is  en- 
acted to  correct  this  Inequity. 

The  draft  bill.  If  enacted  Into  law,  would 
prortde  the  remedy  for  each  of  the  above 
situations  and  would  cause  an  additional 
one-time  expenditure  of  $12,000,000. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  from  this 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

A  similar  letter  Is  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 


Section  Analysis 

The  first  section  of  this  draft  bill  provides 
for  the  Act  to  be  known  as  the  Prevailing 
Rate  Equalization  Adjustment  Act  of  1972. 

Section  2ia)  provides  for  retroactive  wage 
adjustments  for  prevailing  rate  employees 
where  wage  increases  were  delayed  as  the  re- 
sult of  two  sets  of  circumstances.  The  first 
group  of  employees  Includes  those  paid  un- 
der wage  schedules  for  which  appropriate 
wage-fixing  authorities  did  not  order  wage 
surveys  until  after  August  15,  1971,  and  the 
wage  increases  resulting  from  the  surveys  did 
not  ijecome  effective  until  November  14,  1971, 
due  to  the  operation  of  Executive  Order 
11615.  The  second  group  includes  employees 
paid  under  wage  schedules  for  which  appro- 
priate wage-fixing  authorities  deferred  the 
ordering  of  wage  surveys  during  the  period 
of  September  1,  1971,  and  January  13.  1972. 
In  ooth  of  the  situations  described  at)Ove  the 
eifective  dates  of  any  wage  increases  result- 
ing from  the  wage  surveys  are  required  to  be 
the  date  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  schedule  5343  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  under  the  normal  sched- 
ule for  wage  surveys  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  retroactive  pay 
adjustments  made  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
5  U.S.C.  5344.  Thus,  retroactive  pay  adjust- 
ments would  be  made  only  to  employees  who 
on  the  date  of  the  order  granting  the  in- 
crease are  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  armed  forces  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  or  who  retired  or 
died  prior  to  that  date. 


Statement  of  Pl'rpose  and  Justification 

The  purpose  of  this  draft  bill  is  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  equalization  of  wage  adjust- 
ments for  certain  prevailing  rate  employees 
of  the  Government. 

Wape  adjustments  for  Federal  prevailing 
rate  employees  are  made  from  time  to  time 
as  nearly  as  is  consi.=tent  with  the  public  in- 
terest in  accordance  with  prevailing  rates 
under  the  authority  of  sections  5341  and 
5342  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Pre- 
vailing rates  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
locality  wage  surveys  ordered  by  appropriate 
wage-fixing  authorities  and  effective  dates  of 
increases  in  basic  pay  granted  pursuant  to 
a  wage  survey  are  established  as  required  by 
section  5343  "of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Executive  Order  11615,  Issued  on  August  15. 
1971.  suspended  all  wage  increases  which 
were  due  to  be  placed  in  effect  from  August 
16.  1971.  through  November  13.  1971.  As  an- 
other action  to  stabilize  wages  and  prices 
wage  surveys  for  Federal  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees were  to  be  deferred  for  a  period  of 
six  months  beginning  with  surveys  sched- 
uled to  t>e  ordered  on  or  after  September 
1,  1971.  As  a  result  of  these  actions  wage  In- 
creases were  frozen  In  thlrty-flve  local  wage 
areas  under  the  Coordinated  Federal  Wage 
System  (CFWS)  until  November  14,  1971. 
Many  other  surveys  under  agency  Jurisdic- 
tion were  similarly  delayed.  Wage  surveys 
were  not  ordered  In  forty-three  other  (CFWS) 
wage  areas  until  January  13,  1972. 
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On  December  22.  1971,  "The  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971"  was 
signed  Into  law.  Section  3  of  this  Act  had 
the  effect  of  rescinding  the  six-month  defer- 
ment of  salary  Increases  for  General  Sched- 
ule employees  of  the  Government.  Similarly. 
on  January  11,  1972.  the  President  author- 
ized the  cancellation  of  the  six-month  defer- 
ment of  wage  adjustments  for  Federal  pre- 
vailing rate  employees.  Wage  surveys  were 
crdered  on  or  after  January  13.  1972.  in  wage 
areas  in  which  wage  surveys  were  previously 
deferred.  Although  these  wage  surveys  were 
conducted  on  an  expedited  basis  any  in- 
creases resulting  from  the  surveys  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  fixed  prospectively.  The 
provisions  of  section  5343,  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  become  operative  after  wage  sur- 
veys are  ordered  to  be  made  The  net  effert 
of  these  actions  is  that  wage  increases  are  de- 
layed in  some  wage  areas  for  up  to  tv.elve 
weeks  The  Increases  cannot  be  made  effec- 
tive retroactively  to  the  normal  effective  date 
unless  specifically  provided  for  by  law 

On  February  23,  1972.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  ruled  In  deci- 
sion B-173976  that  wage  incre'..ses  resulting 
from  wage  surveys  ordered  prior  to  August 
15.  1971.  were  required  by  law  to  be  retro- 
active to  the  normal  effective  date  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  cf  section  5343. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  .Since  wage  sur- 
veys were  ordered  for  all  but  eight  of  the 
thirty-five  wa^e  areas  prior  to  August  15. 
1971.  most  of  these  \>."age  increases  will  be 
made  retroactive  to  the  normal  effective  date 
Specific  legislation  is  required  to  make  the 
wage  increases  for  the  remaining  eig'nt  wage 
areas  retroactively  effective  to  the  ncrma! 
effective  date. 

The  draft  bill  specifies  that  wage  schedule 
adjustments  for  wage  areas  m  which  the  sur- 
vey order  was  given  after  August  15,  1971. 
and  for  wage  areas  where  the  surv°y  order 
was  deferred  between  September  i.  1971.  and 
J.^nun-'v  13.  1972.  shall  be  mf>d?  ciTective  on 
tne  date  wnich  would  have  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  section  5343.  of  title  ."i.  United 
States  Code  under  th?  norm.^1  sohedu:e  for 
wage  surveys  during  fiscal  year  1972  Enact- 
ment of  tti's  bill  into  law  wonUi  equalize 
wag''  adjustments  among  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  It  Is  estimated 
that  implementation  of  the  law  would  re- 
quire the  additional  expenditure  of  approx- 
imately  $12,000,000   on   a  one-time   basis. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  INVESTIGATES 
SAFETY  OF  DES  AS  A  FEED  ADDI- 
TIVE 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NOSTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday the  Washington  Post  printed  on 
its  editorial  page  a  very  lucid  and  reliable 
article  by  Morton  Mintz.  the  Post  s  well- 
known  investigative  reporter,  on  the 
pressing  issue  of  whether  the  continued 
use  of  diethylstilbestrol  <DESt  for  fat- 
tening cattle  and  sheep  is  harmful  to 
consumers. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  peimitted  the 
use  of  DBS,  an  extremely  potent  syn- 
thetic hormone  which  is  known  to  pro- 
mote cancer  in  test  animals,  as  a  feed 
additive  for  stimulating  the  growth  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  Last  year  med:cal  in- 
vestigators linked  DES  with  the  develop- 
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ment  of  vaginal  cancer  in  young  women 
whose  mothers  had  taken  this  dnjg  dur- 
ing pregnancy. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair.  ha.s  been  en- 
gaged in  an  mtensive  investigation  of 
this  urgent  matter  which  is  now  ap- 
proaching completion.  Through  iieanngs 
and  staff  investigations,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  sought  to  bring  the  best  scientific 
thinking  to  bear  on  the  manner  m  which 
FDA  and  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  have  pei-formed  their  regulatory 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  DES  in  livestock  feed 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  DES  can 
and  should  be  u.sed  as  a  feed  additive  re- 
lates both  to  the  DES  residues  which  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  con- 
tinues to  find  in  beef  and  lamb  livers 
through  its  sampling  program  and  the 
possibility,  based  on  animal  .-tudies,  that 
DES  may  be  present  in  edible  meat  at  a 
level  below  that  which  present  testing 
methods  are  able  to  detect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Minlz' 
very  readable  article  to  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  wish  to  obtain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  important  health 
matter  which  affects  all  of  u  . 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wa.'^hington  Post,  Mar.  11.  1972 1 
Controversy    Over    a    Policy    for    "DES" — 

Benefits  Versus  Hazards  or  a  Fattening 

Agent  for  Cattle 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

"The  voice  of  recponsible  science  must  rise 
above  the  din,"  Commissioner  Charles  C.  E. 
Edwf.rds  of  th?  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion said  last  November.  "If  not,"  he  warned 
In  a  speech  prep.irci  for  the  National  .Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  "the  'special  interests.'  the 
zealots  and  'he  extremists,  will  drown  out 
the  voice  cf  reason  when  It  Is  mo.-tt  needed." 

Dr.  Edwards  offered  a  "case  in  point",  the 
controversy  over  the  use  of  livesfck  feed 
containing  DES.  a  growth  stimulant  that  Is 
a  highly  potent  cancer-i:iduclng  agent,  or 
carcinogen. 

TTie  com.missloner  supports  the  use  of  DES 
in  feed.  No  American  need  fear  that  he  will 
contract  cancer  from  beef  or  lamb  because, 
he  testified  on  Capitol  Hill  last  Nov.  11,  con- 
trols are  now  so  light  that  residues  of  DES. 
in  detactable  amounts,  almost  never  will 
occur. 

In  taking  this  jxKltlon,  Edwards,  a  sur- 
geon, pitted  himself  against  the  nation's 
UadinR  sp?i  ,alists  in  the  causation  of  can- 
cer. They  include  Dr.  Umberto  Safliotti.  as- 
sociate director  for  carcinogenesis  at  the  Na- 
tiiiiial  Cancer  Institute  (NCIi,  and  seven 
other  NCI  and  academic  experts  on  carclnc- 
geneJs  who.  in  1970.  made  a  key  report  to 
Surgeon  General  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld. 

Edw.irds'  pcsitlcn  became  more  awkward 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  the  House  Ir.- 
tergovernme.iial  Relations  Subcommittee,  to 
whl  h  he  had  given  his  hopeful  assurances, 
extracted  from  FDA  certain  internal  papers 
on  DES  that  the  agency,  with  various  strata- 
gems, had  tried  to  withhold.  The  papers 
show : 

That  Edwards'  position  Is  contrary  to 
guidelines  for  testing  for  carcinogens  set  by 
.m  expert  advisorv'  committee  appointed  by 
the  FDA  itself  One  cf  the  members  was  the 
FDA  s  Dr  Leo  Friedman,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Toxicology  In  the  Bureau  of  Fc>ods 
After  publishing  a  signed  article  in  an  FDA 
publlcanon  agreeing  with  the  committees 
guidelines,  he  switched  to  the  commission- 
er's side. 

That  the  paper  with  which  Friedman  made 
the  switch  was  denounced  bv  Dr   M    Adrian 
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jTtjfs.  an  asiistant  scientific  director  in  the 
D\3  Burenu  of  Drugs,  as  peniiciovis"  and 
'udi'M.il  to  ;  ..ou:;d  ha:idl!n;^"  rot  only  of 
:)£S,  but  of  all  "food  ■iaditives." 

Th.it  i%-o  aides  to  Fr:edman.  in  ti  memo  he 
ler.ed.  co!Urad:cted  t'vn  clairr.s  mnae  by  Dr. 
Ie:.ry  E.  Simmor.s  d:rect.;r  o:  the  Bureau  of 
)ruk'i.  in  tes;;in->ny  about  DKS.  a  synthetic 
troge.i  I  or  femaie  .=ex  hormone).  Simmons 
Idiined  DE3  lo  be  lass  potent  than  natural 
rcgens  produced  in  the  body;  the  aides 
pmnr.strated  -.he  reverse  to  be  true.  Sim- 
i-;')r.s  c;a;r;:ed  the  e.xposure  to  natural  es- 
•roge.is  -.iist;',-  e:<ce2d=  that  possible  with 
I>ES,  ine  aid^s  said  DEj  is  mfasured  in  parts 
.4er  billion,  the  raturnl  estrogens  in  parts 
•-T  trillion. 

Ed'.vards.  1:1  a  letter  to  siiijconimitte?  chalr- 

.aa   L.   H.   Fountain    (D-N.Ci    on  Dec.   29, 

•er-rrled  Gro.ss.  The  scientist's  cc.iclusions 

fcre  highly  speculative  and  not  the  type  of 

iformat;  ,n  on  which  sound  regtilatory  policy 

cp'.tld  be  based."  the  commissioner  s?id. 

I;i  e.vpre.ssing  confidence  m  ins  cv,-.-,  regu- 

tory   policies,   E-.twards   emphasized  a   new 

rtgu:a:ion    that    requires    livestock    men    to 

Ithdra-.v    DE3   feed   from    cat'le   and   sheep 

'ven   days   before   slaughter   and    to   certify 

:|iat  thev  have  complied    An  animal  that  In- 

DES   feed   is  said   to   excrete   it   totallv 

lth::i  48  hours. 

La.n  year,  one  half  rsf  one  per  cent  of  the 

:'ef  a:.d  Iamb  samples  tested  by  Agriculture 

;,)art.meiit    m.spectcrs    were   found    to   con- 

:n  DES  m  concentrations  of  between  2  and 

parts  per  billion  (ppbi ;  prosecutions  were 

Jj'.m  in  several  case=. 

The  7-day  rule.  Edwards  told  Rep  Foun- 
iln.  is  "ren^onabiv  certain  to  be  followed  In 
)-actice'  and,  •'when  .  .  .  followed."  pri- 
des as.surance  to  the  public  that  DES  resi- 
i.ies  "will  not  be  fDund  in  meat."  But  if  tlie 
)ntrols  fail,  he  said,  the  FDA  is  "prepared 
•  ban"  DES  from  feed. 

The  7-day  rule  took  effect  on  Ja-i.  8.  Less 

lan   four   weeks   later.   Agriculture   Depart- 

ents  found  DES  m  the  livers  of  a  steer  and 

lamb   that  been  certified  to  have  received 

DES  feed  m  the  week  before  slaughter.  In 

.;s  initial  period,  the  rate  of  detection  wa.5 

te-ha!f   of   one   per   cent — the  same   as   in 

of    1971.    Last    Monday,    two    more    cases 

ere    reported,    raising    the    detection    rate 

Mce  as  high  .is  in  I97I. 

None   of    this,   however,    reaches   a   funda- 
mental   question:    in    concentrations    below 
ppb — the   lowest   detectable   with   prac- 
methods— can  DES  cause  cancer  in  hu- 
ins'' 

Like    Dr.    Edwards,    the    Fi'-d    Protection 
■  >mmittee    of    the    National    Academy    of 
lences  and  NAS  president  Philip  Handler 
'  oplimnstic   They  rely  on  a  committee  task 
rce  which   not  only  claimed  that  carcmo- 
ns   in   foods   occur   m   "to.\lcologicallv   in- 
;nificant  ■    amounts,    but    which"   m    1969. 
ibli.-.hed  guidelines  for  such  amounts. 
Privately,  cancer  specialists  com.plain  that 
committee  is  r.dden  with  conflicts  of  In- 
st   One  of  its  pa.Tiphlets  savs  it  is  "inde- 
ndently    financed    by    grants    from    food, 
emical,    and    packa:^ing    companies,    com- 
[•rcial  laboratories,  and  individuals.  '  Of  the 
line  task  force  members,  five  were  from  the 
emical  and  food  industries    Publiclv,  hew- 
er,  the  battle  is  fought  wholly  on  sclen- 

■  grounds. 

The    the.iry    of    "toxicologically    Insignifl- 

it"   levels   is  scientifically   unsupportable. 

'  eight  specialists  in  cancer-causation  told 

Surgeon   General    Present   knowledge  of 

cmogens.  they  said,  is  insufficient  to  per- 

setting  any  "safe  level  for  man." 
Ail  of  the  scientists  who  testified  before 
p.  Fountain  except  those  from  the  FDA 
Id  the  A^-riculture  Department  agreed 
ey  even  accepte<i  a  suggestion  bv  the  sub- 
coinmittee  staff  that,  for  all  anvone  knows. 
ore  carcinogenic  molecule  in  tt-ie  340  trillion 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  a  five-ounce  serving  of   beef  liver  could 
induce  cancer. 

The  commissioner,  in  his  letter  to  Foun- 
tain, said  that  "both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit"  of  the  food-addltlves  law  "will  be 
strictly  followed."  That  law  sets  forth  only 
two  criteria  for  additives,  safety  and  efficacy. 
Yet  the  basic  case  for  retaining  DES  iii 
feed  made  by  the  FDA  and,  of  course,  the 
Agr. culture  Department  is  e<x)nomlc:  pu-ohi- 
bjt  DES  and  the  average  consumer  wUl  pay 
an  estimated  S3. 85  more  f>er  year  for  beef  aiid 
iamb.  This  is  a  highly  sensitive  point  at  a 
time  when  even  the  White  House  is  publicly 
concerned  by  pabhc  resentment  of  high  meat 
prices. 

Since  1954,  livestock  men  have  used  DES 
to  fatten  cattle  inexpensively.  In  a  reported 
21  other  countries  DES  feed  Is  banned  be- 
causs  the  benelits  are  believed  to  oe  out- 
weighed by  the  risks — especially  in  view  of 
the  latency  period  of  10  to  20  years  in  which 
cancer  cannot  be  detected.  Another  factor 
is  that  the  cost  of  even  one  cancer  case,  in 
treatment  and  lost  Income,  would  offset  a 
lot  of  sdvmgs  on  meat. 

DES  has  caused  cancer  in  five  species  of 
laboratory  ammals.  Commissioner  Edwards 
has  yet  to  dispute  a  finding  by  the  eight 
specialists  m  carcinogenesis  that  aiiy  sub- 
stances 'shown  conclusively  to  cause  tumors 
in  animals  sliould  be  considered  ...  a  poten- 
tial hazard  to  man." 

The  possible  hazard  of  DES  feed  exisus 
more  immediately  for  workers  in  feed  mills 
than  for  meat-eaters,  l>ecau.se  it  can  cause 
breast  development  in  men  who  ingest  it. 

The  FDA  and  the  Agriculture  Department, 
while  conceding  that  accidents  have  occurred 
say  the  situation  is  well  in  hand.  Dr.  Roy 
Hertz  of  Rockefeller  University,  a  former  top 
scientist  at  two  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  disagrees. 

The  entire  system  of  DES  controls  is  ■'im- 
practicable." and  nothing  short  of  a  "famine 
situation"  could  justify  keeping  it,  he  told 
the  subcommittee. 

Hertz  also  was  deeply  tjxjubled  by  possible 
DES  pollution  of  waterways  by  the  run-ofi 
from  the  more  than  200.000  leedlots,  where 
some  200  million  livestock  are  concentrated 
ai»d   drop  excrement  contaminated   by   DES. 

Dr.  Edwards,  .soon  after  being  appointed 
commissioner,  claimed  science  t-o  be  "the 
foundation  o:  our  decision-making."  For 
more  than  two  years  he  has  made  this  a 
common  theme  This  invites  a  question: 
"whose  science?" 

In  the  DES  matter,  scientists  disagree 
They  often  do.  A  decision-maker  must  de- 
cide among  them — must,  to  put  it  another 
way.  practice  pwlitlcal  science. 

Edwards  did  make  a  decision  on  DES  feed. 
Tills,  he  says,  was  "t.ne  voice  of  responsible 
science."  Was  it? 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  GEORGE  A. 
ROBERTS 


HOiN.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PE.VNsyiVAM.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  14,  1'J12.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
list-eninr  to  an  address  presented  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Robert.s,  president  of  Tele- 
dyne,  Inc.,  ac  the  66th  annual  meetins 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
York,  Pa. 

Berau.se  Dr.  Roberts'  i-emarks  were 
timeiy  and  meaningful,  I  insert  them  in 


tne  Co.NGREssioN.^L  Record  and  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  ray  colleagues. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Dr..  Gio.^GE  A.  Roberts.  President  Teledyne, 
I.vc. 

(Address  presented  at  the  66th  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  tne  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
York,  P:i.  held  on  Monday,  Feb.  14.  1&72, 
a:,  the  Yorktowne  Motor  Inn.  York,  Pa. 

'.V::\T     IS     THE    QUEolION? 

There  is  an  old  parlor  game  in  which  an 
answer  Is  st.ited.  a  lact  given,  and  the  plav- 
ers  are  tj  guess  the  question.  I  iielieve  it  was 
even  made  into  a  T.V.  show  for  a  while.  You 
know  how  it  wont ! 

A.  "The  left   side  of  the   highway." 

Q      Where  do  cirs  drive  in  Engl.md-" 

A.  'Dorothy  Laniour." 

Q.   "Who   wore   the   original   miniskirt?" 

A.  "To  get  to  the  other  side" 

Q.  "Wliy  did  the  chicken  cross  the  road^"" 

Now  you  see.  to  each  of  those  answers  there 
could  have  been  other  questions.  You  may 
have  thought  of  some  yourself  as  I  gave 
them.  For  instance,  the  left  side  of  the  high- 
way may  have  stimulated  your  question. 
"What  is  the  sul-side?"  or  to  Dorothy  Lamour 
you  niay  have  asked  something  else! 

Conversely,  once  the  question  is  stated 
there  may  be  many  different  answers.  We  all 
seem  sure  what  tlie  questicn  really  was?  It 
is  even  more  inipcrt.Tut  at  times  "to  know 
what  the  question  should  h'lre  been  if  we 
are  to  get  meaningful  answers. 

The  world  abounds  with  answers.  They 
come  ta  us  in  every  media,  from  every  voice: 
they  ccme  v.'ith  verbal  violence,  with  destruc- 
tion in  mind,  with  fear,  with  confidence,  with 
pomp,  with  .--nobbery.  But  are  they  answers 
to  the  right  question?  Would  asking  the 
question  a  differem  way  give  us  the  s.ime 
an.swer?  A  better  answer?  Sh;)uld  not  we 
rephrase  the  question  nnd  then  compare  the 
responses? 

Let  us  consider  some  examples: 

On  Politics:  A.  Adopt  more  and  more  fed- 
eral controls. 

The  question  socms  to  have  been:  "What 
can  we  do  to  eliminate  overlapping  govern- 
nients  and  taxing  bodies?"  A  different  ques- 
tion might  have  iDeen:  "How  can  we  make 
America  No.  1  In  political  Ideals  and  effective- 
ness with  maximum  citizen  motivation  and 
choice?'" 

On  Education:  A.  Increase  the  budgets  and 
redistribute  the  costs  to  someone  else. 

The  question  seems  to  have  iDeeii:  "How 
can  we  give  more  education  to  all  of  our  peo- 
ple''" A  different  question  might  have  been: 
"Ho'.v  much  education  do  we  need  to  pro- 
vide, and  how  can  it  be  financed  to  make 
America  No.  1  in  the  world  of  enlightened 
people?" 

On  Defense:  A.  Cut  the  budget. 
The  question  seems  to  have  been:  "How  do 
we  control  the  military  and  stop  war?"  It 
might  have  been:  "How  do  we  have  a  peace- 
provoking  posture  In  defense  and  still  apply 
our  energies  effectlvelv  to  be  No.  1  In  world 
affairs  ?■• 

On  Labor:  A.  A  price  and  wage  freeze. 
Was  the  question:  How  do  we  stop  Infla- 
tion?" or  could  It  have  been:  "How  can  we 
control  the  monopoly  power  of  any  minoritv 
group  in  our  country  and  should  we  do  so  to 
becf.me  a  No.  1  country  in  growth  and 
prosperity?" 

On  International  Trade:  A.  Lower  tariff 
barriers. 

Question:  "How  do  we  prevent  a  trade 
war?  "  or  Question:  "How  can  we  become  No. 
1  in  world  trade  In  the  trade  war  that  is  upon 
us?  "  or  "How  can  we  effectively  start  export- 
ing our  goods  and  not  our  jobs?" 

One  could  go  on  forever  looking  at  all  the 
answers  given  by  the  opinion  peddlers  hawk- 
ing their  wares  disguised  as  facts  and  pur- 
porting to  answer  their  questions.  Forgetting 
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our  tendency  to  be  gullible,  believing  souls, 
and  thus  mt  worrying  about  the  accuracy  cr 
honesty  cf  the  reputed  facts — may  we  not  at 
le.ist  ponder  the  formation  of  the  right  ques- 
tion? 

I  am  confident  that  in  managing  a  busi- 
ness, running  a  plant  or  store,  directing  a 
manufacturing  firm  or  an  Insurance  com- 
pany, asking  the  right  question  is  a'.i  impor- 
tant. If  this  does  not  apply  in  the  social  world 
of  politics  or  government,  the  rea:-.ons 
escape  me. 

The  closer  the  question  lies  In  relationship 
to  the  goals  of  the  enterprise,  the  more  likely 
i?  It  to  be  relevant  and  its  answer  valuable. 
Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  question  If 
there  Is  no  clearly  stated  b"5al.  purpose,  char- 
ter or  ambition.  Thon  the  question  to  ask 
first  is  "Why  not  have  one?"  and  "What  Is 
the  goal?"   "Where  are  our  sights  set?" 

In  politics  it  is  rare  that  goals  are  clearly 
staled,  widely  disseminated  or  supported  by  a 
broad  consensus,  but  it  does  hapi  en  in  times 
01  crisis,  challenie  or  near  catastrophe  and 
in  times  when  brilliant,  forceful  leaders  are 
found. 

In  business  each  of  us  has  a  basic  purpose, 
but  here  too  it  is  frequently  poorly  stated  or 
understood,  and  less  effectively  communi- 
c.ited  to  our  nation.  We  hear  the  answer  that 
busaie.ssmen  are  solely  interested  in  profit  in 
resp..insc  to  a  question  "Does  business  liave  a 
socii'.l  responsibility?"  Of  course  businessmen 
have  a  social  responsibility,  and  here  I  dis- 
tinguish between  business  and  a  business- 
m.'iii.  It  is  the  businessman,  the  manager,  the 
entire  working  body  of  humanity  that  is  a 
Social  creature  and  has  a  social  role  to  play. 
Each  of  us,  whatever  his  calling,  has  a  funda- 
mental task  to  perform. 

The  question  might  have  been:  'What  is 
m.-nagemenfs  most  fundamental  task?  What 
m  our  free  system  of  people's  capitalism  are 
the  on-the-job  duties?  We  could  list  many 
things.  Professors  who  write  texts  on  man- 
aging and  managers  who  write  company 
policy  brochures  frequently  do.  Such  things 
as:  make  the  world  better,  have  a  social 
consciousness,  make  a  better  product,  im- 
prove man's  social  lot,  wipe  out  poverty,  lead 
the  Red  Cross,  pay  big  wages,  charge  low 
prices,  and  protect  the  consumer,  could  be 
enumerated. 

Some,  however,  are  bold  enough  to  list  only 
Olio  responsibility:  The  manager  shall  make  a 
profit  now  and  m  the  future. 

All  else  will  fallow.  Any  longer  list  tends 
only  to  define  and  refine  the  basic  need 

Managers  must  believe  and  know  that  the 
greatest  nur.ioer  comes  from  this  route  of 
freedom. 

A  profit  is  payment  for  the  use  of  tools — 
nothing  more,  nothing  le,=s:  payment  for  the 
f.ict  th-it  someone,  somewhere — a  worker,  a 
widow,  a  banker,  a  baker,  an  engineer,  a 
medicine  man— has  not  bought  today  that 
extra  item  for  his  life,  but  h;:s  deferred  the 
purchase,  .saved  the  money,  invested  in  a  sav- 
iii.L's  account,  an  insurance  policy,  a  govern- 
lii'nt  bond,  a  common  stock:  thus,  buying  or 
permitting  the  buying  of  tools  to  make  more 
jobs,  belter  jobs,  for  others.  He  must  be  paid 
for  his  sacrifice  of  deferment.  It  is  that 
simple,  if  we  want  the  Jobs.  Profits  are  pay- 
ments for  the  use  of  tools  and  managers  are 
the  tru.siees  of  those  tools. 

The  question  should  not  have  been:  "Does 
bu-.iness  have  a  social  responsibility?"  but 
rather:  "How  c^n  we  pay  for  the  use  of  more 
tool:^  and  encourafe  savings  that  create  them. 
so  that  jobs  may  be  created  and  poverty  re- 
duced?" 

John  Harper,  chalrmai".  of  Alcoa  recently 
spoke  of  the  problem  of  c^mmunlcaflng  the«e 
principles  in  the  face  of  the  masters  of  ver- 
bal violence  who  aggressively  threaten  our 
most  sticc3.^sful  system  by  bombardlne  our 
fenses  with  shrill  propaganda  about  the  dark 
side  of  our  national  image.  They  ask  "What 
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is  bad  about  America?"  "What  have  we  done 
urongy  They  say  our  political,  economic 
and  social  systems  have  become  so  decrepit 
that  the  only  solution  is  to  junk  them. 

H.irper  points  out  that  this  is  nonsense, 
d.^.ngeuas  nonsense,  to  which  I  add  Milton 
Friedman's  point  that  it  Is  hogwash!  Cer- 
tainly all  is  not  right  with  the  world  yet.  We 
know  about  poverty,  pollution  and  prejudice, 
about  crime,  corruption  and  cancer  and  we 
must  share  some  of  the  blame  for  ilie.r  ex- 
istence. But  none  of  the~e  is  beyond  control. 
All  are  cavse  for  serious  concern,  but  none 
is  cause  for  panic. 

But  business  is  gelling  more  than  its  share 
of  the  blame  for  our  social  ills.  There  is  a 
widening  anti-business  attitude,  weii  docu- 
mented and  we.  by  our  ^'C.eral  silence,  are 
defaultiii;^  our  very  real  responsibility  to  de- 
fend American  system?  of  freedom  and  en- 
terpr.se.  We  respond  to  verbal  violence  with 
tne  silence  of  a  tur.icd  cheek. 

Who  better  than  bus.nts  men  can  respond 
with  authoritv  to  the  idiotic  and  non-eco- 
nomic nonsense  put  forth  by  our  self-ap- 
pointed saviors^  We  need  to  stop  talking  to 
ourselves  and  face  our  critics  on  v.hatever 
level  we  find  them.  A  speech  for  a  speech:  an 
article  for  an  article:  a  letter  to  an  editor 
for  a  letter. 

We  dare  not  remain  s.lent.  We  have  facts. 
We  have  a  great  system.  We  have  a  great 
country.  As  Harper  conclvides.  "Busine.ss 
alone  has  the  nearest  thing  to  the  rl-tht  com- 
bination of  facilities,  techniques  and  talents 
needed  to  rebuild  our  cities,  to  raise  the 
quality  of  our  natural  environment,  to  cre- 
ate jobs  and  abolish  poverty  .  .  .  and  to  re- 
store the  sense  of  balance  and  direction  v.'e 
seem  to  have  lost." 

If  you  think  that  the  destroyers  are  new 
in  their  attack  or  that  their  recent  tliemes 
of  doom  are  novel,  may  I  recall  what  I  said 
in  a  Los  Angeles  address  five  years  ago.  I 
said : 

We  hear  critical  voices  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  the  inadequacies  of  our  material 
world,  about  the  pollution  of  our  waters, 
and  our  atmospliere,  about  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient water  for  many  areas,  about  the  lack 
of  universal  education  of  better  quality,  ex- 
tended to  all  levels  of  our  educational  struc- 
ture, and  to  persons  not  normally  educated 
further  in  the  past.  'VVe  hear  much  about  the 
lack  of  car  safety,  of  contaminated  bodies 
from  poisons,  drugs,  smoking,  etc.  We  hear 
dire  things. 

Tliese  complaints  are  exaggerated  for  em.- 
piiasis  and  attention,  are  often  scandalously 
communicated  and  are  not  necessarily  about 
newly  arrived  subjects  of  concern,  but  rath- 
er about  long-standing  ills  of  man  and  his 
environment.  Strangely,  all  have  one  com- 
mon denominator.  Their  solution  will  de- 
pend on  long-range  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  many  of  which  will  be  in  the 
physical  sciences.  We  first  have  to  know 
how  to  solve  many  of  them. 

It  is  little  realized  by  the  critics  that  fail- 
ure to  solve  an  apparent  problem  is  more 
often  caused  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  c;f  how 
to  do  It  than  by  a  lack  of  desire  We  have 
so  many  problems  that  in  turn  mean  op- 
portunities for  work  and  employment  In 
their  solution  that  we  should  never  fail  to 
find  enough  to  consume  all  of  our  energies. 
Wliat  all  of  those  programs  need  Is  a  re- 
liable long-range  approach,  a  true  strategic 
battle  plan.  If  a  strategic  battle  plan  1,=;  de- 
veloped to  overcome  the  temporary  present 
inadequacies  of  our  social  system  and  to 
provide  that  system  with  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number,  It  will  of  necessity  in- 
clude long-range  programs  of  rese.irch'  and 
development.  These  will  in  turn  be  plonncd 
following  a  wide  realization  that  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  engineering  and  manufacturing 
Industries  must  have  a  majorltv  share  of  the 
activity. 
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To  do  the  planning  as  well  as  the  execution 
we  should  ask-  "What  team  of  industry  and 
government  Is  necessary  to  do  the  Job  fastest, 
best?"  "What  present  laws  and  practices  re- 
strain this  effort?" 

In  his  many  writings  Herman  Kahn  has 
pointed  out  that  the  rise  of  Japan  is  so 
spectacular  since  World  War  II  that  the 
world  International  system  in  the  next  nftv 
years  will  concern  itself  with  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  growing,  powerful  neighb,jr, 
as  Europe  wrestled  with  the  growing  Pru5slan 
Influence  In  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
Japanese  do  well  for  many  reasons— they 
save  and  invest  three  times  more  of  their 
income  than  do  we.  They  have  American- 
advanced  training.  They  have  behind  each 
worker  about  as  much  capital  as  we  do  in 
the  big  Industries.  But  what  they  have  pri- 
marily is  a  purpose — to  build  a  new  Japan, 
to  produce  and  to  promote  production  as  a 
worthwhile  purpose.  To  surpass  the  West  is 
a  goal! 

A  crucial  Japanese  concept  is  contained  in 
Herbert  Passln's  statement 

There  is  at  any  given  moment  a  definable 
world-ranking  order  of  such  character  that 
as  between  any  two  nations  one  is  always 
higher  and  the  other  lower.  It  Is  never  the 
case  that  two  nations  stand  on  exactly  the 
s:ime  level.  Even  when  they  appear  close  to 
each  other,  there  Is  always  a  set  of  ckies  that 
allow  the  sensitive  observer  to  discriminate 
between  them  and  see  their  place  in  the 
ultimate  ranking  system. 

The  Japanese  know  this  and  believe  it. 
They,  like  the  dwarfs  in  Snow  White,  sing 
at  work!  It  is  true —listen  to  this  song; 

Sending  our  goods  to  the  people  of  the  world 

For  the  building  of  a  new  Japan 

Let's  put  our  strength  and  mind  together 

Doing  our  best  to  promote  production 

Endlessly  and  continuously 

Like  water  gushing  from  a  fountain 

Grow  industry,  grow,  grow,  grow! 

Harmony  and  sincerity! 

Maisushit?,  Electric! 

M.itsushlta  Electric  has  sustained  growth 
of  30 o  a  year  for  about  twentv  vears  Any 
York  company  should  do  as  well.' 

Much  has  been  written  about  Japan,  Inc. 

a  term  of  goverrmient  and  capital— elected 
officials  and  manufacturers  and  business- 
men— that  plans  every  move  for  this  goal. 
prestige  for  Japan  in  this  world  Beat  the 
West!  Will  a  merger  do  It?— Tlien  merge. 
Will  a  tariff  wall  do  it?— Then  there  is. 
Will  the  prevention  of  foreign  investment  In 
Japan  do  it?— Then  here  is  the  law. 

When  was  the  List  time  we  sang  at  work? 
Workers  and  managers  In  concert  to  beat 
somebody,  to  beat  a  competitor,  to  beat 
Japan,  or  France,  or  the  Common  Market? 
When  was  the  last  time  we  had  a  purpose  in 
our  world  of  business  that  was  also  the  pur- 
pose m  our  world  of  business  that  was  also 
the  purpose  of  our  politicians — to  make 
America  great?  'Beat  Armv,'  Beat  Notre 
Dame.'  'Beat  the  Cowljoys:'"  Yes;  but  long 
ago  since  'Beat  G.E..'  'Beat  G.M.,'  Beat  Har- 
vester' range  m  any  assemblyllne  halls— ex- 
cept in  a  foreign  land. 

Earle  Barnes,  president.  Dow  Chemical,  re- 
cently wrote  his  employees  as  follows: 

Don't  you  like  to  win?  I  do.  I  think  you 
do,  too.  During  the  recent  holidays.  I  know 
that  many  of  you  watched  the  professional 
football  playoffs.  I  did.  I  understand  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  did 

Now  the  analogy  of  success  in  other  fields 
to  foot/ball  h:is  been  often  overworked  But  I 
0  .n't  think  of  a  h>etter  way  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  this  profit  buslnefs  Any  professional  (or 
amateur)  sport  is  conducted  on  the  concept 
'if  winning.  As  the  late  coach,  'Vlnce  Lom- 
bard!, once  said,  "Winning  Isn't  everything — 
It's  the  only  thing!" 
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Professional  football  players  play  to  win 
f  >r  two  reasons.  First,  they  understand  their 
J  >b  and  enjoy  their  work;  otherwise,  they 
vould  not  survive  in  this  rugged  spj»rt.  In 
t  le  second  place,  as  professionals  they  play 
t  >r  the  economic  reward  of  victory. 

Losing  teanvs  draw  small  crowds  and  gate 
r;ceipt3  and  boos  from  the  fans. 

Losing  teams  often  move  out  of  an  area. 

Losing  players  are  traded. 

Losing  teams  have  miserbly  unhappy 
f  layers. 

H^w  can  you  tell  whether  you  are  on  a 
u  inning  or  losing  team  in  business^  By  keep- 

I  ig  track  of  the  score.  In  business,  the  score 
1,.  kept  in  terms  of  profl;  or  loss.  Winning  Is 
risking  more  proh:  than  your  compelr.ors  .  . 
rialclng  more  profit  than  you  made  last  year. 
losing  _s  making  less  prjflc  than  your  com- 
petitors, or  less  than  you  did  last  year. 

It  isn't  greed  that  motivates  us  In  business. 
I:  Is  desire  to  survive  .  .  .  and  we  want  to  do 
r  lore  than  survive.  We  want  m  ex:el;  and  we 
V  ant  to  taste  the  plums  of  victory. 

When  earnings  are  better,  every  employee 
s  lould  share  this  excitement.  It  means  we 
OJtsmarted  our  competitors  by  being  more 
eHcient,  running  better  plants,  oSerlng  bet- 
ter research  and  development,  giving  cus- 
t  )mers  better  goods  faster  at  competitive 
prices 

Profits  mean  greater  J 5b  security  to  every 
s  i.gle  employee. 

Profits  to  the  bargained- for  employee  mean 
n  lore  for  which  to  bargain. 

Profits  to  the  salaried  employee  mean  more 
potential  raises  for  good  performance.  And 
dan't  forget  that  millions  of  stockholders 
s  lare  increased  earnings.  They  have  faith  m 
business  and  invest  their  money  so  that  we 
c  m  build  new  plants,  clean  up  old  plants,  and 
c  eate  new  jobs. 

This  is  a  new  world  of  economics  and  cc'm- 
p;tition  is  global.  When  organized  labor  says, 
■■  l*t  your  competition  have  the  business,' 
t<  o  often  that  means  Japan  and  the  Com- 
n  on  Market  and  Sweden  and  Austria.  That 
i:  where  the  Jobs  are  going  in  industry  after 
liidustry.  Tennis  balls,  textiles,  watches,  bl- 
c'cles,  radios,  television,  typewriters,  calcu- 
U  tors,  shoes,  specialty  steels;  new  autos,  lift 
ti  ucks.  machine  tools;  and,  nex*,  farm  equip- 
nent,  airplanes,  etc. 

We  find  ourselves  without  any  great  part- 
n?rshlp  with  government — in  fact,  some  gov- 
e:  nment  departments  would  give  away  the 
si  ore  out  of  a  sense  of  misguided  Idealism 
aid  naivete — competing  in  the  world  and 
d  )mestlc  market  against  giant  overseas  coni- 
b  nations  of  industries  working  hand  In  hand 
with  home  governments. 

When  we  sit  down  to  negotiate  a  steel 
a  rreement  with  foreign  nations,  a  man  trom 
tlie  State  Department  talks  for  us.  Business- 
rr  en  learn  later  of  the  results  in  side  meet- 
ings, as  they  can  only  observe  from  afar.  Who 
d  )  you  think  is  on  the  front  row  seats  nego- 
tlating  for  the  other  side^  Businessmen  and, 

II  government  people,  those  whose  purpose 
l£  to  beat  America  in  this  economic  game. 

And  when  we  get  an  agreement  on  a  set 
o  rules  to  play  the  game  what  happens?  In 
tlie  first  ten  months  of  1971  Imports  of  alloy 
SI  eel  were  51  :  over  the  voluntary  limit; 
siainless  s"ee:  imports  were  S*?^;  over;  and 
tdol  steel  imports  were  25';  over  It  will  hap- 
p  ;n  again. 

Now  I  am  a  competitor  and  I  hope  you  all 
a  e.  It  would  be  so  much  better  to  channel 
nan's  competitive  Instincts  not  into  a  war 
o  guns,  ships,  tanks  and  bullets,  but  into 
a  game  of  International  trade.  Let's  play  It  to 
win.  Let's  be  No.  1  not  In  war,  but  In  peace. 

My  questions  then  become ; 

"What  can  we  do  to  keep  America  No.  1?  " 

"WTiy  not  form  America,  Incorporated  and 
hive  It  first  In  the  world's  Fortune  500?" 

Let's  devise  all  other  questions  and  our 
a  iswers  with  that  In  mind.  There  Is  nothing 
w  rong  with  that. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COAST 
GUARD  BASE 

I  

HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    \LASK.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived resolutions  from  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  which  passed  State  legislature 
and  from  the  Kodiak  Area  Native  Asso- 
ciation regardins  the  establishment  of 
a  Coast  Guard  base  at  the  Kodiak  Naval 
Station  and  request  for  income  and  cost 
studies  of  the  Kodiak  Naval  Station  for 
current  and  future  tenants  at  that  fa- 
cility. 

I  wish  to  share  these  two  resolutions, 
and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  note 
the  concerns  of  the  Alaska  Legislature 
and  the  projected  planning  and  desires 
of  the  Kodiak  Area  Native  Association 
to  make  maximum  use  of  existing  facili- 
ties in  Kodiak. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  following  resolutions: 
Kodiak  Arl.\  Native  Association 
Resolution 

Wiiereas.  there  have  been  no  funds  budg- 
eted for  the  coniiiiued  operation  of  the  US. 
Naval  Station  at  Kodiak  after  June  30.  1972, 
and 

Whereas,  the  U  S  Coast  Guard  may  have 
to  discontinue  its  operation  at  Kodiak  due  to 
lack  of  support  facilities  for  Its  ships  and 
aircraft  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
be  able  to  select  much  of  the  land  encom- 
passed in  the  Naval  Reservation  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  and 

Whereas.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  militarily  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
ocean  resources  that  all  available  means  of 
keeping  the  facilities  operating  be  explored. 
and 

\Vherea.s.  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  now  has 
as  tenants,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
niiiustration  and  may  soon  have  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  possibly  some 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and 

Whereas,  there  will  be  a  number  of  hous- 
ing units  available  when  the  U.S.  Navy  with- 
draws and 

Whereas,  there  is  presently  a  need  la  Ko- 
diak for  additional  housing,  and 

Whereas,  the  Kodiak  Area  Regional  Native 
Corporation  now  being  formed,  will  be  se- 
lecting much  of  the  land  now  within  the 
Naval  Reservation  and  will  be  receiving 
far.ds  for  investment  and  should  be  con- 
s.dered  as  a  prospective  owner,  either  by 
grant  or  purchase  of  these  facilities. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  Alaska's 
Congressional  delegation,  Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
and  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators  and  Hon. 
Nic'K  Beglch.  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Dept.  of 
Transportation  be  urged  to  implement  cost 
studies  to  determine  the  minimum  costs 
which  would  be  required  to  keep  the  Naval 
Station  support  facilities  on  an  operating 
basis  for  the  present  tenants. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  an  Immediate 
study  be  made  of  the  Income  being  realized 
from  preient  tenants  and  possible  Income 
from  tenants  such  as  the  FAA  and  ASHA.  If 
ASHA  were  to  take  over  management  of 
housing  units  which  are  to  be  vacated,  with 
the  view  toward  determining  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  Kodiak  Area  Regional  Na- 
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tlve  Corporation  assuming  the  management 
of  the  Naval  Station  faculties  under  a  lease 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  Navy  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  acquiring  ownership  at  a  later 
date. 

House  Joint  Resolution  Relating  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Kodiak  Naval  Sta- 
tion AS  A  Coast  Guard  Base 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska; 

Whereas  Coast  Guard  long-range  aerial 
search  and  patrol  operations  constitute  an 
Invaluable  service  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Alaska  In  performing  surveillance  of  and  law 
enforc?me..t  in  regard  to  foreign  and  domes- 
tic flshlag.  In  monitoring  oil  spills  and  spills 
of  other  hazardous  material  resulting  from 
ocean  transport,  and  in  conducting  search 
and  rescue  operations  in  the  maritime  areas 
of  Alaska  and  in  the  North  Pacific;  and 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  performs  other 
invaluable  services  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Alaska  In  maintaining  aids  to  navigation  in 
the  form  of  buoys,  day  markers,  lighthouse 
stations  and  LORAN  stations.  In  inspecting 
merchant  marine  vessels,  enforcing  safety 
regulations,  performing  ice-breaking  assign- 
ments, investigating  maritime  accidents, 
educating  the  public  In  the  safe  operation  of 
watercraft,  and  In  conducting  oceanographlc 
research;  and 

Whereas  the  Kodiak  Naval  Base  is  the  most 
economical  location  In  Alaska  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Coast  Guard  long-range  search  and 
patrol  aircraft  in  the  North  Pacific  area  and 
an  appropriate  base  for  other  Coast  Guard 
services; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  es- 
tablish a  Coast  Guard  base  at  the  site  of  the 
Kodiak  Naval  Station. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John  A. 
"Volpe,  Secretary,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; the  Honorable  John  H.  Chafee,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  Admiral  Chester  R,  Bend- 
er, Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  and  to 
the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honor- 
able Mike  Gravel,  U.S,  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. 


MICHAEL  J.  HOWLETT— A  SYMBOL 
OF   INTEGRITY 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  March  7,  1972,  at  dinner  in 
Springfield.  111.,  my  good  friend  and  Chi- 
cago colleague  Roman  Pucinski  paid 
tribute  to  Michael  J.  Howlett,  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  setting  was  not  new  nor  was  the 
tribute.  For  Mike  Howlett  has  devoted 
his  life  to  public  service  and  during  that 
life  has  served  the  public  well.  His  repu- 
tation for  honestry  and  integrity  in  gov- 
ernment has  spread  far  beyond  our  own 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  reason  for  the  gathering  in 
Springfield  last  Tuesday  was  explained 
by  Representative  Pucinski  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  remarks,  when  he  said : 

He  is  running  for  a  larger  office  now.  We 
can  trust  him  with  it.  He  wUl  leave  it  better 
than  he  found  It,  as  he  has  done  with  every 
public  responsibility  he  ever  had. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  Roman 
Pucinski  very  well  describe  the  Mike 
Howlett  that  I  have  come  to  know  and 
respect.  I  would  like  to  wish  him  the  best 
as  he  begins  his  effort  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Illinois.  And  I  insert 
Representative  Pucinski's  fitting  trib- 
ute in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  tribute  follows : 
Michael  J.  Howlett — Symbol  of  Integrity 

George  Washington  said  the  most  enviable 
of  all  titles  Is  the  character  of  an  honest  man. 

The  character  of  an  honest  man  Is  a  title 
Michael  J.  Howlett  has  earned  through  more 
than  11  years  as  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
and  a  lifetime  of  public  service. 

The  Issue  of  ethics  Is  dominant  in  the 
minds  of  Illinois  voters  this  year. 

It  Is  not  a  new  issue.  The  philosopher, 
Diogenes,  walked  around  Athens  with  a  lan- 
tern looking  for  men  who  really  were  what 
they  claimed  to  be. 

VVlUlam  Shakespeare,  in  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land, UTOte  that  "to  be  honest,  as  this  world 
goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten 
thousand." 

Corruption  does  exist  In  government.  It 
always  has  existed.  A  thousand  plans  have 
been  devised  to  uncover  It,  to  erase  It  from 
politics. 

The  genius  Is  yet  unborn  who  can  make 
government  perfect.  Human  nature  Is  Im- 
perfect. But  those  who  strive  for  improve- 
ment can  take  heart  from  the  record  of  Mike 
Howlett. 

Bill  O'Connell  wrote  In  the  Peoria  Journal- 
Star  last  November  30;  "Howlett's  years  In 
state  ofBce  have  been  wholly  untainted  by 
even  a  whisper  of  scandal  or  political  prof- 
iieering," 

Mike  Howlett  has  been  In  office  longer  than 
any  other  state  constitutional  officer.  He  Is 
now  serving  his  third  consecutive  four-year 
term. 

He  Is  the  only  Auditor  in  the  history  of 
Illinois  elected  with  Governors  of  both  polit- 
ical parties. 

In  his  last  campaign,  he  was  indorsed  by 
major  newspapers  in  every  corner  of  Illinois. 

He  won  by  the  largest  plurality  of  any  of 
the  victorious  state  candidates. 

He  has  been  a  successful  administrator  be- 
cause he  has  attracted  capable  men  to  his 
leadership  who  have  never  betrayed  him. 

Mike  was  never  the  do-gooder  type  of  pub- 
lic officer  who  is  satisfied  with  his  own  per- 
sonal integrity  while  blind  to  corruption 
around  him. 

In  1963,  when  he  had  been  In  office  only 
two  years,  the  Chicago  Dally  News  already 
was  saying;  "Howlett  runs  one  of  the  best 
offices  in  the  state  government  with  the  help 
of  a  dedicated  staff  " 

His  administrative  accomplishments  are 
noteworthy. 

He  set  a  pattern  for  economy  In  his  first 
biennium  when  he  saved  a  fifth  of  the 
budget  that  had  been  voted  to  him  by  the 
legislature  for  operations. 

Today,  after  11  years  during  which  state 
tripled  its  expenditure,  Howlett's  office  is  do- 
ing more  work  with  fewer  personnel  than 
before   he   was   elected. 

It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  Illinois  less  money 
to  write  a  check  in  Howlett's  office  today  than 
it  did  In  1961,  And  he  writes  10  million 
checks  a  year. 

Howlett  has  become  known  as  the  apostle 
of  accountability  In  government.  He  has 
campaigned  successfully  for  tighter  audits  of 
public  funds. 

The  County  Auditing  Law,  of  1963,  and  the 
Public  Moneys  auditing  law,  of  1967.  resulted 
from  a  crusade  of  Howlett  throughout  every 
section  of   Illinois. 

There  was  a  time  when  Illinois  was  notori- 
ous for  poor  auditing  of  government.  Under 
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Hewlett's  leadership,  Illinois  has  become  the 
best  audited  state  in  the  union. 

Mike  believes  in  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  what  is  going  on. 

He  has  established  a  records  control  center 
where  all  the  records  of  his  office — Involving 
every  fiscal  transaction  of  state  govern- 
ment— are  made  easily  accessible  to  the  press 
and  to  interisled  citizens. 

The  Statehouse  news  correspondents  here 
in  Springfield  voted  him  a  "Goldfish  Bowl  " 
award  for  opening  up  the  state  government 
so  anyone  can  check  up  on  It. 

Although  Mike  Is  a  faithful  Democrat,  he 
is  responsible  to  the  people  first  and  the 
party  second.  When  he  was  regional  director 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  he 
smashed  a  sensational  horsemeat  racket 
which  embarrassed  state  and  federal  inspec- 
tion services  of  Democratic  admlnlstratlon.s 

Howlett  has  many  qualifications  for  public 
office — his  ability,  his  experience,  his  knowl- 
edge of  state  government,  his  candor.  But 
above  and  supjrior  to  all  the  rest  Is  his  quali- 
fication of  Integrity. 

He  has  proved  it  over  and  over. 

As  area  director  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, when  he  directed  a  program 
which  gave  work  experience  to  30,000  young 
men  and  women  and  helped  put  them  in  jobs 
which  later  proved  essential  to  national  de- 
fense. 

As  director  of  a  program  at  Great  Lakes 
naval  training  station  during  World  War  II. 
in  which  thousands  of  sailors  were  taught  to 
swim. 

As  executive  director  of  office  organization 
and  administration  for  the  Chicago  Park  dis- 
trict after  the  war 

As  administrator  of  price  control  for  three 
states  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

As  vice  president  of  a  steel  company  for 
eight  years 

And,  finally,  as  third-term  Auditor  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts 

In  all  this  work,  his  record  has  been  with- 
out blemish  His  name  l.s  one  his  six  children 
can  be  proud  of  all  their  lives.  It  stands  for 
decency,  and  service,  and  Integrity, 

He  Is  running  for  a  larger  office  now.  We 
can  trust  him  with  it.  He  will  leave  it  better 
than  he  found  it.  as  he  has  done  with  every 
public  responsibility  he  ever  had. 


ABBEY  SMITH— WINNER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest,  a  contest 
which  receives  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
entries,  numbering  as  many  as  half  a 
million  throughout  the  Nation  with  its 
10,000  VFW  posts.  It  is  little  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  there  should  be  so  many 
striving  to  win  this  contest,  because  the 
VFW  awards  prizes  of  $10,000  for  first. 
$5,000  for  second.  $3,500  for  third.  $2,500 
for  fourth,  and  $1,500  for  fifth  place. 

This  year  I  am  more  than  proud  to  an- 
nounce to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  Miss  Abbey  A.  Smith,  from  the  city 
of  Scranton  in  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  winner 
of  fourth  place  in  this  contest,  and  a  most 
deserving  winner  she  is. 

Miss  Smith  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Ann,  and  the  late  Robert  C.  Smith,  of  917 
West  Lackawanna  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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She  is  a  senior  at  West  Scranton  Catholic 
High  School,  where  she  represents  her 
class  on  the  student  council.  She  has 
been  pre.sident  of  the  forensi:  organi- 
zation for  3  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
student  activity  committee  for  4  years 

She  is  no  stranger  to  awards.  She  was 
a  finalist  m  the  National  Catholic  Foren- 
sic Tournament  held  in  New  Orleans,  and 
she  has  received  many  certificates  and 
trophies  for  achievements  in  speech  and 
debating  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

And  m  addition  to  all  of  this,  she  some- 
how finds  tlie  time  to  work  part  time  in 
a  supermarket,  and  to  serve  as  a  .lunior 
counselor  at  the  Scranton  Catholic 
Youth  Center. 

This  IS  a  most  extraordinary  prize  in 
an  extraordinary  contest. 

The  competition  begins  at  the  post  and 
county  levels,  continuing  through  dis- 
trict and  State,  witli  prizes  in  varying 
forms  at  each  level  amounting  to  more 
than  S300.000. 

This  year  the  competition  came  from 
upwards  of  half  a  million  students  from 
more  than  7.000  secondary  schools. 

Each  of  the  department  winners  re- 
ceives an  all-expense  paid  trip  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  guests  of  the  VFW  dur- 
ing the  annual  Waslnngton  conference. 
During  the  5  days  of  the  visit,  they  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  meet  their  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators,  to  ob.serve  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  visit  national  shrines  and  monu- 
ments. 

The  winners  are  announced  at  the 
grand  banquet,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how- 
proud  I  was  to  hear  the  name  of  this 
most  distinguished  young  lady  from  my 
own  congressional  district  announced  as 
on?  of  the  winners. 

She  was  congratulated  personally  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  her 
outstanding  achievement  I  know  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  join  me  in  offering  their  own  con- 
gratulations to  Miss  Abbey  A.  Smith.  And 
I  know  you  will  all  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mrs.  Ann  Smith  for  the 
splendid  young  lady  who  is  lier  daughter. 
Mi.ss  Smith  will  attend  Marywood  Col- 
lege after  graduation  from  West  Scran- 
ton Catholic  High  School,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  her  college  career  will  be  as 
distinguished  as  her  high  school  career 
has  been. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  append  here  the  entry  of  Miss  Smith 
in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest: 
My  REspONsiBitrrY   ro  Freedom 

Have  you  ever  been  approached  by  an 
inquiring  photographer''  No  doubt  he  would 
ask  you  some  questions  like  this. 

'What  are  your  feelings  towards  Viet 
Nam."  or  "who  do  you  think  will  be  elected 
in  the  1972  election?  "  or  any  current  topic  as 
such.  But  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, if  It  is  a  seventeen  year  old  girl  like 
myself,  he  would  say,  "W'hat  do  you  think 
Is  your  responsibility  to  freedom?"  "This  re- 
qul.-es  a  lot  of  thought.  I  answer,  you  see  I 
am  a  child  of  the  sixties.  I  have  been  faced 
With  an  entirely  new  concept  of  f.'-eedom. 
I  saw  our  president  an  idol,  John  Kennedy 
assassinated  by  one  who  felt  he  was  using  his 
freedom  I  saw  Martin  Luther  King  as-sassl- 
nated  for  the  same  reason  I  have  watched 
whole  sections  of  cities  like  Watts.  Washing- 
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ar.d  Detroit  looted  and  destroyed  by 
se  who  thought  that  was  the  way  freedom 
i;ld  come.  I  have  seen  disruptlo:..  violence 
.  death  on  campuses,  ar.d  Just  recently  I 
•e    watched    lower    courts    challenge    the 

om    of    the    press    while    the    Supreme 
restores  it." 
/hat  kind  of  definition  should  I  have  for 
dom   and   the   other  side  of   the   coin — 
onsibility^  Should  I  say  these  two  words 

!>•:  ideals  or  rireams  and  join  the  ranks 
those  who  believe  m  apathy  ?.:"id  lethargy? 

because  for  me  freedom  and  responsi- 
;y  are  tangible  things:  they  can  be 
ned 

e  have  thousands  of  schools,  trained 
her.s,  and  education  available  to  every- 

If  our  freedom  is  to  grow  in  strength 
breadth,  it  must  first  grow  through  edu- 
rjn  And  understanding,  and  not  through 

■niice  and  revolutijns. 

ri.aps  the  best  answer.  Mr.  Photographer, 

3  11   give   you.    Is   that   responsibility    will 

e    when    we    grow    in   co-operation    and 

t.  For  these  are  the  words  thac  mr.tivated 

forefathers.  To  them  perhaps  reaponsi- 

tv  to  freedom  ',va.s  an   ideal — a  dream — 

they  made  it   work    How  many  clviliza- 

s  have  lasted  two  hundred  years?  Next 

.  I  will  be  eighteen  and  I  will  have  the 

I  to  vote.  I  will  have  to  constantly  and 

fully  form  my  opinions  on  foreign  aid. 

labor,    the   freeze   and   capitalism,   but 

tLst  also  listen  to  what  others  have  to  say 

become  'empercd  with  a  sense  of  toler- 

and  understanding  that  comes  from 
ing  at  bo'h  sides  of  the  question. 
I  long  as  I  am.  an  individual,  and  respect 
rights  that  are  granted  "o  ail  men.  not 
myself— as  long  as  I  realise  that  freedom 
IS  me  the  right  to  do  only  what  is  lawful 
will  not  take  rights  from  my  neighbor. 

I  will  feel  I  have  made  the  right  answer 

e  question:  "W.hat  is  my  responsibility 
ireedom?"  and  I  will  k'low  again  that  It  is 
Just  an  Ideal  to  he  drcam.ed.  but  the 
irmg  force  it  was  almost  tv.o  hundred 
i  ago.  and  God  willing,  this  consent  of 
dom  and  responsibility  will  work  for 
,v  centuries   to  come. 


e:i 


RE  MOV 


AL  OF  FEDERAL  COURT  JU- 
:iSDICTION  IN  BUSING  CASES:  AN 
IDEA   WHOSE   TINfE   HAS   COME" 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    C.*LIF0RNI.\ 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

±v.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ru2  ry  23  I  appeared  before  the  House 
JuiUciarj-  Commutee  to  testify  in  favor 
ny  bill,  H.R.  10614,  which  would  take 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
to  order  the  bu.iing  of  public 
clioolchildren  for  purpose.s  of  racial 
nee— a  bill  which  many  had  pre- 
dicted would  never  "see  the  light  of  day" 
re  tills  particular  committee, 
ut  removal  of  Federal  court  jun.=;dic- 
m  busing  cases,  described  as  a  "rad- 
proposal"  by  one  of  my  cpponent.s 
he  1970  special  election  when  I  made 
introduction  of  legislation  for  this 
puJpose  one  of  my  first  promises  to  the 
pe4ple  of  the  35th  District  is  an  "idea 
time  has  come."  Before  this  year. 
t  Americans  remained  unaware  that 
remedy  was  available  to  fight  busing, 
too  many  Members  of  Cons^ress  ap- 
red  willing  and  even  eager  for  them 
be  left  in  isnorr.nce  of  it.  But  this  is 
longer  possible. 
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Our  Founding  Fathers  never  intended 
that  the  Federal  courts  should  be  a  law 
unuj  them.selves.  They  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  a  very  specific  and  impor- 
tant limit  on  court  power.  We  find  it  in 
article  III,  section  2.  \vhich  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, bcth  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulation  as  the 
Congress  a!'. all  make.  (Emphasis  added) 

This  particular  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution applies  not  only  to  the  Supreme 
Court  but  also  to  all  other  Federal  courts, 
since  the  lesser  ccurls  are  established 
under  the  same  authority  that  prescribe.'; 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Th.it  authority  is  a  vote  of  Congres.s, 
which  means  that  Congress  has  the  pov.-- 
er  to  specify  the  kinds  of  cases  which 
may  be  heard  in  Federal  courts,  and  the 
kinds  which  may  not  be  heard  there. 
This  constitutional  authority  vested  in 
Congress  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  in  the  landmark  case,  never 
since  challenged  or  overturned,  of  ex 
parte  McCardle--1868.  The  legislative  at- 
torney for  the  Libriiry  of  Congress  has 
listed  no  less  than  77  statutes  in  which 
Congress  has  used  the  power  granted 
by  article  III,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  limit  or  othenvi.se  prescribe  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts.  So  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  the  use  of  this 
pov.er  is  new  or  unprecedented. 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  began  in  January  1971. 
keei)ing  mv  promise  to  mv  constituents. 
I  introduced  H.R.  6.501.  a  bill  to  take 
entirely  out  of  the  Federal  courts  all 
cases  invohing  welfare  eligibility,  ding 
abuse,  pornography  and  obscenity,  abor- 
tion, prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools,  and  challenges  to  criminal  con- 
victions in  State  courts  on  the  basis  of 
pretr.al  procedures  by  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers  Then  iii  Se.otembcr,  fol- 
lowing the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Swann  case,  which  for  the  first  time 
upheld  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren 
for  purposes  of  racial  balance.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  10614.  the  bill  for  which  I 
testified  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

No  longer  couid  the  approach  taken 
bv  this  bill  be  dismissed  ^s  radical  or 
impossible,  since  just  3  days  before,  on 
Fcbnj;irv  2.5.  the  Senate  had  actually 
pa.ssed  an  amendment  by  Senator  Grif- 
fin-, of  Michigan,  to  an  education  bill 
which,  in  language  virtually  identical  to 
my  H.R.  10614.  vculd  remove  Federal 
court  iurisdiction  to  order  bu.sin.T.  After 
various  presidential  candidates,  who  are 
also  Members  of  the  Senate,  were  hur- 
riedly brought  back  from  nil  over  the 
country,  the  Senate  reversed  itself  Feb- 
ruary 23  by  a  ••cliffhanger"  vote  of  50 
to  47.  But  with  that  many  Senators  vot- 
ing for  it,  no  one  could  pretend  to  i;.nore 
this  proposal  any  more.  Removal  of  Fed- 
eral court  jurisdiction,  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  judicial  abuse  of  authority, 
is  here  to  stay  as  an  issue  and  a  choice 
before  our  Nation's  highest  lawmaking 
body. 
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PORTUGAL:   CITADEL  FOR 

WESTERN    DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  there  have  been 
radical  changes  in  geopolitical  struc- 
tures, including  the  collapse  of  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  Dutch,  and  Belgium  empires. 
The  single  outstanding  exception  is  that 
of  Portugal,  in  which  the  vast  territories 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique  form  integral 
parts  of  that  country. 

Since  1961,  Portugal,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  her  citizens  in  these  lands,  has 
been  waging  a  war  of  defense  against 
Communist  infiltrators  about  which  lit- 
tle has  been  published  in  the  minority 
controlled  press  of  the  United  States  or 
which  has  usually  been  biased  in  favor 
of  its  criminal  attackers. 

Fortunately,  there  are  patriotic  orga- 
nizations in  the  Capital  City  of  our  coun- 
try with  the  vision  and  courage  to  hold 
informative  programs  that  break  through 
the  paper  curtam  of  silence. 

In  an  illuminating  address  on  March  9, 
1972,  before  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter,  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars,  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  T.  Downs,  an  ex- 
ceptionally keen  observer  and  student  of 
southern  African  policy  questions,  re- 
veals the  true  state  of  affairs  as  regards 
the  war  now  being  waged  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  and  how  Portugal  is  de- 
fending Western  civilization. 

Because  the  indicated  address  tears 
away  the  veil  of  hypocritical  propaganda 
that  features  most  publicity  about  Por- 
tugal by  supplying  facts,  I  quote  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks  and  commend  it  for 
careful  reading  by  all. 

Tlie  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
The    Ri.nc    of    Terror:    Portugal's    Lonely 

War    for   the    West    in    Africa 
(By  Lieut.  Col,  Kenneth  T.  Downs:   address 

before  the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter, 

the    Militirv    Order    of    the    World    Wars, 

March  1972)' 

General  Wade,  Companions,  Gue3t.s:  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  to- 
day about  Pcrtugal's  struggle  against  com- 
mutiist-backed  terrorist  forces  in  Africa, 
about  the  e'emen's  in  this  country  who  call 
for  the  abandr.nment  of  th.at  striigctle.  and 
about  the  interests  of  the  United  St.ites 
which   are   invclved. 

I  should  like  to  preface  these  remarks  by 
telling  you  that  the  Oversen^  Companies  of 
Portugal,  a  consort. urn  o.f  financial  and  busi- 
n°s5  comp.in:es  m  Li.=bon  whicli  have  in- 
terests in  Portug'iese  Africa,  is  an  esteemed 
client  of  my  puollc  relati;  ns  firm.  Dtwus  and 
Roosevelt.  Inc  .  of  Washington  and  New  Yo-^k. 
As  rcprpsenrntivcs  o'  t:ie  Overse.^s  Com- 
panies, wc  are  r-?g:strred  und^r  the  For?iRn 
Agents   Reg  stratioji    Act. 

You  will  a^ree,  I  am  sure,  that  thi-.  is  mt 
the  most  jocular  w?r>T!-uo  Ine  e\'cr  uttoi-ed. 
But  I  maite  this  preface  both  out  of  candor 
t~>  yen  an-J  l.i  a  :-pn-;e  of  stilct  observance 
of  the  ruler,  of  the  A:t.  I  will  add.  in  parsing, 
rl-.at  this  self-icientiftcati;)u  l.s  mor?  than  the 
.Amor:can  C.>mmit*e'i  en  Africa  or  the  ■\frlcn 
Research  grou"'  and  oth'T  org.inli'ations.  who 
have  worked  witli  mifrht  ard  m.iin  fr.r  ve^rs 
to  influence  US  foreign  p'o  lev  end  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  ngalnn  PortuKal  and  in 
favor  of  the  terrorists,  have  ever  rpade.  These 
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organizations  have  not  bothered  to  reglst«r 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  nor.  so  far  as 
I  know,  have  they  been  bothered  to  do  so. 
But  that  is  another  story. 

The  terrorist  war  to  drive  Portugal  from 
Africa  began  11  years  ago  this  m.onth.  On 
the  morning  of  March  15.  1961.  the  terrorists 
struck  without  warning  In  the  farms  and 
villages  of  northern  Angola.  Armed  mainly 
with  machetes  and  ancient  firearms,  they 
butchered  many  hundreds  of  men.  women 
and  children,   both  white  and   black. 

The  communist  press  throughout  the 
world,  from  Peking  to  Moscow,  from  Cuba  to 
Hanoi,  hailed  the  beginning  of  a  war  of  lib- 
eration and  predicted  that  It  would  be  of 
sh;.»rt  duration.  These  views  were  echotd  gen- 
erally by  the  western  press. 

The  United  Nations  went  into  action.  With- 
in a  matter  of  days  a  resolution  was  brought 
before  the  Security  Council  which,  citing 
operative  paragraph  7.  called  upon  the  Por- 
tuguese to  grant  immediate  independence  to 
Angola,  construing  their  defense  of  their 
territory  to  be  a  threat  against  tlie  peace 
of  the  world.  To  the  amazement  and  con- 
sternation of  a  nvimber  of  well-informed 
Americans.  Including  such  men  as  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  Am- 
bassador Robert  Murphy,  Adlal  Stevenson, 
then  our  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
lined  up  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  and  cast  the  U.S.  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution. Only  the  absention  of  France  and 
the  U.K.  blocked  its  passage. 

On  June  9.  that  year,  the  U.S.  again  voted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  for  a  Security  Council  resolution  call- 
ing upon  Portugal  to  "desist  forthwith"  from 
its  self  defense,  or  as  it  was  phrased  in  the 
resolution,  from  oppression  in  the  African 
Colony  of  Angola.  The  vote  was  9  to  0. 
Again  Prance  and  Britain  abstaitied.  It  seems 
almost  Incredible  today.  But  the  record  is  all 
there  for  anyone  to  see.  In  the  official  papers, 
and  in  the  yellowing  files  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers. 

Of  course  there  were  Innumerable  other 
resolutions  passaged  by  overwhelming 
majorities  by  the  powerless  General  Assembly 
and  various  committees  of  the  U.N.,  and  the 
furor  persisted  in  the  press  against  this 
last  remaining  "colonial"  power  which  show- 
ed the  presumption  to  defy  the  Winds  of 
Change. 

In  ihe  Context  of  the  times,  this  defiance 
was  rather  astonishing.  The  British  and 
French  had  divested  themselves  of  all  but 
the  shreds  of  their  empires.  Only  about  a 
year  before  the  Belgians  abandoned  the 
Congo  after  the  bloody  events  there. 

But  out  in  the  real  world,  away  from  Lake 
Success,  what  was  happening?  The  Portu- 
guese settlers  armed  themselves  and  resolute- 
ly stood  their  ground  In  Angola.  And  they 
were  -.trongly  supported  by  the  black  popula- 
tion. Dr.  Salazar  staunchly  supported  them 
In  Lisbon  and  dispatched  reinforcements. 

To  anyone  with  half  an  eye  for  reality,  the 
claims  that  this  was  a  "spontaneous"  up- 
rising or  a  genuine  war  for  liberation,  were 
obvious  myths  almost  from  the  start.  The 
population  of  Angola  at  that  time  was  around 
5  million,  of  which  little  more  than  250.000 
were  Europeans.  The  total  security  forces. 
military  and  police,  in  Angola  numbered 
around  5,000  and  about  3.000  of  these  were 
black.  If  the  terrorist  outbreak  had  been 
truly  spontaneous,  the  whole  matter  would 
have  been  settled  weeks  before  any  substan- 
tial   reinforcements   arrived   from    Lisbon. 

No,  there  was  nothing  at  all  spontaneovis 
about  the  event  and  it  was  not  a  war  of 
liberation.  It  was  a  conspiracy,  carefully  con- 
trived abroad.  And  it  misfired 

The  Portugi.iese  defended  their  position  In 
the  U.N.  as  stcutly  as  they  did  in  Angola. 
The  envoys  from  this  small  nation  faced  the 
massed  hostility  of  delegates  from  countries 
which  represented  most  of  the  world's  pop- 
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ulatlon.  and  they  rejected  the  demands  for 
abdication.  Dr.  Alberto  Franco  Nogueira, 
Portugal's  young  foreign  minister,  argued 
that  the  U.N.  resolutions  constituted  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  member 
State  and  were  therefore  illegal  under  the 
terms   of   the   U,N.   Charter. 

Well,  we  know  the  terrorists  did  not  win 
quickly,  as  prematurely  advertised.  In  that 
critical  year  of  1961,  The  nature  of  the  struf- 
gle  soon  settled  into  the  classic  pattern  of 
communist  guerrilla  warfare  which  has  con- 
*i:iued  to  this  day.  With  headqviarters  and 
supplies  based  in  a  foreign  sanctuary,  at  first 
in  the  Congo  mow  Zaire),  and  later  in  Zam- 
bia as  well,  they  sent  out  harassing  mis- 
sions of  murder  and  pillage.  In  1964  a  simi- 
lar terrorist  war  was  launched  by  an  orga- 
nization called  FRELIMO  based  in  Tanzania, 
Its  target  has  b,'-en  Mr.zambique  A  group 
called  PAIGC.  based  in  Guinea  and  Senegal. 
haras.ces  Portugtiese  Guinea,  All  of  these 
grou:TS,  UFA.  the  MPLA,  UNITA,  FRELIMO. 
COREMO,  PAIGC  and  many  others,  have  been 
Issuing  periodic  commu.iiques  over  tlie  past 
few  years  announcing  large  conquests  arid 
control  of  territory  and  imminent  total  vi.-- 
tory.  But  all  of  them  are  right  where  they 
started.  They  Issue  their  communiqueR  from 
the  safety  of  their  headquarters  based  on 
foreign  soil.  They  do  a  bit  of  lighting  among 
themselves  from  time  to  time  in  an  end- 
less maze  of  intrigue  and  struggle  for  power. 

The  leaders  of  all  the  principal  groups  are 
commtuiists  and  were  communists  before 
the  wars  started.  All  have  been  in  Moscow  or 
China — and  not  just  In  ceremonial  attend- 
ance at  Party  Congre.sses,  In  1961  there  were 
outraged  protests  at  any  suggestions  that 
com.munist  countries  were  supporting  the 
terrorists.  But  for  a  long  time  all  pretense 
about  this  has  been  dropped.  Practically  all 
arms  c.ptured  are  of  Russian,  Chinese  or 
Czech  manufacture.  Cubans,  including  at 
least  one  officer,  have  been  captured  in 
Guinea,  East  German  film  teams  have  visited 
the  terrorists  to  make  propaganda  pictures 
The  Red  Chinese,  who  now  are  in  Tanzania 
in  force  in  connection  with  the  $400  mil- 
liL-n  Trans-Zan  railn-ad  project,  are  said  to 
completely    dominate    FRELIMO    today. 

While  the  terrorists  still  are  right  where 
they  were,  withotu  much  proml.se  of  doing 
any  betttr,  their  ar-tlvities  have  been  costly 
to  the  Portuguese,  Because  of  the  nature  of 
their  hit-r\in  tactics  from  fcreign  sanctu- 
aries, it  has  been  imp..ssible  to  bring  about  a 
decisive  showdown  of  force.  But  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Portuguese  to  maintain  a 
large  sectirlty  force,  v. inch  the  U.S  press  re- 
ports is  as  high  as  140.000.  Something  under 
half  of  these  are  black.  The  cost  to  stich  a 
small  country  has  been  en(  rmous. 

Tlie  Prrtuguese  over  th^se  years  have 
shown  almost  incredible  tenacity  of  purpc'se 
and  a  brand  of  courage  that  is  rare  these 
d.iys.  I  don't  speak  about  their  courage  in 
defending  themselves.  .Any  people  c(juld  be 
expected  to  defend  territory  they  had  held 
and  built  up  over  500  years.  I  speak  of  their 
courage,  and  especially  as  a  small  nation, 
i'i  standing  up  against  alm^^st  unan{mcu> 
world  opinion  ^-is  reflected  b'-  the  United  Na- 
tions and  most  of  the  world  press  i  to  defend 
their  principles  and  their  Interests.  Only  re- 
cently the  present  Foreign  Minister.  Dr.  Rui 
Patricio.  t;ave  a'tother  exnmpK  of  this  when 
he  announced  Portugal  v  .juld  not  pay  its 
share  of  thr-  cost  of  the  Itidicrous  meeting 
held  bv  th'^  United  Nations  Security  Council 
in  .Addis  Ababa,  He  said  that,  apart  from  be- 
ing a  propaij'anda  exercise,  it  was  illegal.  It 
was  not  the  money  involved — Portugal's 
share  would  have  constituted  a  trifling 
amount  —  it  was  the  principle.  Our  own  U.N. 
represeniatl-es  opposed  this  ridiculous  exer- 
cise, but  when  we  were  voted  down,  wo 
tnnted  dutifully  aloiig.  ar.d  in  due  course 
will  pick  up  our  share  of  the  bill — which  In 
the  case  of  the  U.S.  comes  to  32  percent. 
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The  Portuguese  have  hung  on  for  11  long 
years.  Think  of  it,  11  years  of  a  war  which 
has  made  four-year  conscription  necessary 
for  their  young  men.  a  war  which  has  run 
their  defense  bill  up  to  around  43  percent  of 
their  national  budget  annually,  a  war  they 
are  not  losing,  but  one  with  no  victory  In 
sight,  and  all  the  while  being  held  up  as 
villains  to  world  opinion  and  not  getting 
an  occasional  kind  word  even  from  friends. 

When  we  think  of  our  own  impttience 
with  overseas  ■wars,  we  may  well  ask,  how  do 
they  do  it?  The  answer  is  that  they  are  popu- 
lar wars  I  dont'  mean  popular  In  the  sense 
that  any  living  being  in  Portugal  likes  any- 
thing about  these  wars — quite  the  contrary. 
I  mean  popular  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  peo- 
ple's war.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  deep  emotional  attachment  of  the  sim- 
plest of  the  Portuguese  people  to  their  an- 
cient territories.  That  is  why  thev  are  willing 
to  pay  so  great  a  price  to  defend  them. 

Dr.  Salazar  understood  his  people  as  few- 
rulers  do.  So  he  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  immediately  pledged  the  nation's 
full  resources  to  the  defensive  of  Angola  In 
V"o\.  If  hf  had  failed  to  do  so.  I  am  convinced 
his  government  would  have  been  overthrown. 

I  arrived  back  In  Lisbon  from  a  trip  to 
Africa  in  December,  1961.  Just  after  India 
had  Invaded  and  seized  Croa.  the  tiny  enclave 
on  the  coast  cf  the  sub-continent  which  had 
constituted  part  of  the  Portuguese  nation  for 
almost  five  centuries.  I  found  the  whole 
country  in  deep  mourning.  Foreigners  found 
themselves  in  isolation.  Not  that  there  was 
any  violence  or  rudeness;  the  Portuguese  in 
their  shock  and  grief,  just  didn't  feel  like 
talking  to  outsiders.  I  also  noted  the  most 
extraordinary  security  measures  everywhere. 
It  seemed  to  me  at  times  that  most  of  the 
people  on  the  streets  were  police.  Some  of  my 
Portuguese  friends  since  then  have  told  me 
that  Dr.  Salazars  regime  was  in  greiter  peril 
at  that  moment  than  at  any  otlier  time  In 
his  long  tenure  of  office. 

If  the  nation  could  be  that  upset  over  Goa, 
which  was  tiny  and  defenseless,  imagine  the 
convulsion  which  would  have  taken  place  in 
Portugal  if  Angola  had  been  abandoned.  It 
is  quite  possible,  if  not  likely,  that  the  com- 
munists would  have  seized  power.  For  forty 
years  political  parties  were  outlawed  in  Por- 
tugal. The  Communists,  having  the  largest, 
best  organized,  and  best  financed  illegal  po- 
litical party,  might  have  pulled  it  olT  in  those 
circumstances. 

Just  Imagine  what  could  have  happened, 
had  this  taken  place.  The  Spanish  might  not 
liave  taken  kindly  to  a  communist  regime 
i!i  their  neighboring  state  and  might  have 
moved  in  And  then  what  if  the  Ru.sslans  had 
intervened.'  They  had  long  been  interested  In 
the  Iberian  peninsula.  They  intervened  on  a 
big  scale  In  Spam  in  the  thirties.  They  can 
move  much  faster  and  more  effect i\  el v  today 
And  what  would  the  U.S.  have  done?  The 
United  Nations  truly  would  have  had  some 
matters  to  consider  as  endangering  the  peace 
of  the  world.  What  would  we  have  done 
about  our  important  air  and  naval  facilities 
in  the  Azores?  Would  we  have  handed  them 
over?  Or  would  we  have  changed  signals  and 
remained  by  force,  thus  becoming  colonialists 
ourselves''  And  what  atwut  Angola  Itself. 
would  everyone  there  have  started  to  live 
happily  ever  after? 

The  rt'Cjrd  would  not  indicate  this  On 
the  c:<ntr.'ry.  Angola  and  the  other  Portu- 
guese territories  undou'otedly  would  have 
become  just  cr\^  more  area  of  the  tragic  and 
bl,->ody  chaos  then  existing  and.  still  existing. 
in  rru-h  of  Africa. 

Par  fetched''  Not  s.t  much  as  all  that.  It  Is. 
of  course,  hypothetical,  but  I  mention  It  to 
lllustr.Hte  the  egregious  folly  of  Americans 
who  would  interfere  In  ihe  atiairs  of  an  allied 
country  with  which  we  have  m.iiatained 
friendly  relations  throughout  history.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  ihat  our  natioia!  security 
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li  utterly  dependent  on  Portugual.  Bu:  I  do 
say  that  our  national  securiiy  a;;d  our  na- 
I  lonal  Interests  are  better  served  by  a 
iriendly.  allied  Pjrtuga.  tha.i  they  would  be 
liy  a  weakened,  hostile  Portugal. 

Who  are  these  Americdi'.s  who  continue 
10  harass  Portugal,  a..d  who  bring  pressure 
i. gainst  her  at  every  posolble  opportunity  and 
in  every  possible  Wiv.  who  lobby  in  the 
irmted  Nations  and  in  the  Congress,  m  the 
I  uj:;c  media  and  in  government^ 

There  are  two  distinct  categories  First 
:nere  are  the  communists  and  hard  core 
radical  revolutionary  groups.  It  Is  easy  to 
understand  their  motives.  They  are  opposed 
tD  anything  we  do  m  the  way  of  National 
c  efe.ise  They  oppose  NATO  and  our  NATO 
8  Hies.  They  want  to  bring  our  whole  Estab- 
1  shment  down  and  change  it  to  their  taste. 

As  I  say.  it  is  easy  to  understand  their 
ri.^tives  But  there  is  another  category,  and 
1  Is  a  large  and  important  one.  These  are 
t,ie  church  groups  and  other  high  mindej 
and  well  respected  organizations.  And  they 
are  active.  They  lobby  on  behalf  of  the  ter- 
ririst^  They  send  them  funds  and  medical 
supplies.  Their  newest  tactic  is  to  try  to 
riobiUze  stocichoiders  to  force  American  cor- 
f  rratloiis  to  abandon  their  bus.ness  mteres'o 
1  1  Portugal. 

The  Gulf  Oil  Campany,  which  invested 
riore  than  170  million  dollars  to  bring  In 
t  :e  rich  oil  field  off  the  cjas-  c£  Angola. 
V  hich  IS  creating  new  Joes  and  riew  wealth 
f  )r  that  province,  is  their  primary  target  at 
t  le  moment-  You  may  recall  the  action  of  the 
;  "Uthern  Task  For^e  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
r  an  Church  at  the  annual  stockholders 
meeting  of  the  Gulf  Company  In  Atlanta 
;,.3t  spring.  They  forced  tout  resolutions  on 
t  le  proxy  statement  to  be  voted  at  that 
meeting.  One  of  the  resolutions  called  for 
I  le  expansion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  with 
s  'ven  new  member-;  Of  the  seven  nominated 
fi  .im  the  floor,  three  ^ere  terrorist  leaders 
f  om  .Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinea  and 
o  ie  was  Angela  Davis.  The  1.5.000  shares  of 
Cu'.f  stock  held  by  the  Chv.rch  wer.?  voted 
;  icre  m  favor  of  these  candidates.  The  storm 
o'  controversy  which  broke  out  after  this 
b?came  known  indicated  pre  :y  clearly  that 
tie  action  had  neither  the  prior  knowledge 
n  ir  the  approval  of  the  membership  of  the 
Lnited  Presbyterian  Cnurch 

Why  are  these  respected  church  groups  so 
i!ivolve<l  with  these  communist-backed  ter- 
rorist movements:'  I  think  the  reason  is  that 
a  ,  least  99  percent  of  the  membership  know 
lothmg  of  what  is  going  on  m  their  name, 
a;  i  was  the  case  at  the  Gulf  meeting.  As  for 
tlie  other  one  percent,  or  whatever  that  per- 
c 'lit  13.  I  think  it  15  a  case  of  bemusement  by 
f'.  izzy  semantics.  First  it  was  the  Winds  of 
Ciange,  That  originally  was  a  throwaway 
li  le  littered  by  the  late  Harold  MacMillan  m 
a  speech  on  Africa  But  it  was  taken  up  and 
d 'veloped  Into  something  resembling  holy 
writ,  or  sTjme  immutable  law  as  infallible  as 
t.ie  law  of  gravity  It  was  the  clinching  argu- 
n  ent  in  a.;y  discussion  of  Africa.  When  the 
F.-rtugueie  settlers  and  the  black  citizens 
o:  Angola  took  some  cl  the  wind  out  of  the 
\\  Kids  of  Change  we  haven't  heard  so  much 
aiiout  that  slogan.  But  there  are  other  slo- 
giui.s  and  semantic  concoctions.  There  are 
■(  r^lonialism"  and  the  "right  of  .s«lf-deter- 
T  inatlon."  Fair  enough.  But  where  do  they 
ft:)ply?  The  Portuguese  deny  that  their  over- 
seas possessions  are  colonies,  but  have  long 
b  ^en  provinces  constituting  an  integral  part 
o  the  Nation.  Just  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are 
p;  .rts  of  the  United  States,  although  they  are 
g(  ographlcally  separated  from  the  mainland. 
It  Is  fair  to  ask  why,  If  these  good  church- 
tr  en  so  sincerely  believe  In  their  rau.se  as  to 
c:  ndone  war  and  a  great  deal  of  human  suf- 
fering, should  they  be  concentrating  on  a 
stiaii.  friendly,  allied  country?  What  about 
tl  e  Soviet  Union?  It  was  a  ;ast  colonial 
power  before  World  War  II.  Since  World  War 
I],  It  has  absorbed  totally  the  unhappy  cotm- 
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tries  cf  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Esthonia.  And 
If  they  have  not  made  cilonles  of  the  other 
East  European  countries,  at  least  they  stand 
for  no  self-determination  or  any  other  non- 
sense on  th-L-ir  part,  as  was  convincingly 
demonstrated  m  Czechoslovakia,  Do  these 
good  Churchmen  consider  that  there  Is  more 
colonialism  and  less  self-determination  In 
Portugal  than  in  the  vast  areas  ruled  by 
the  bi5  communist  powers?  Is  there  less  self- 
determination  m  Portugal  than  In  Cuba? 

These  questions  were  raised  only  last 
month  by  s.)me  reporters  invi'ed  to  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club  In  New  York  by  four  promi- 
nent Church  groups  gathered  there  to  dis- 
cuss their  tactics  this  vear  In  dealing  with 
US.  corporations  doing  business  in  southern 
Africa.  The  only  answer  was  an  embarrassed 
silence. 

It  seems  to  m?  that  Americans  should  be 
thinking  more  In  terms  of  national  self- 
interest  than  In  such  fuzzy  semantics.  In 
the  case  of  Portugal  they  should  have  a  good 
honest  look  at  realities  as  they  are  today. 
Portugal  is  a  friend  and  ally.  It  is  a  small 
country,  but  it  has  some  very  interesting 
geographic  and  geopolitical  aspects. 

To  begin  with  the  mainland,  It  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  area 
long  coveted  by  the  Russians.  It  has  friend- 
ly ports  of  call  and  Is  the  base  of  IBERL.AN T. 
one  of  N.ATO's  principal  headquarters.  Is  it 
better  for  us  that  way.  or  would  we  be  better 
off  if  this  were  hostile  territory? 

.Although  neutral  In  World  War  II.  Por- 
tugal gave  us  the  use  of  the  Azores,  a  base 
of  absolutely  inestimable  importance.  We 
still  maintain  our  air  and  naval  facilities 
there.  Is  that  bad' 

Other  Portuguese  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
which  occupy  highly  strategic  positions  In 
the  air  and  sea  traffic  of  the  Atlantic  are 
Madeira  and.  e.specially,  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands, The  Portuguese  have  the  best  natural 
ports  on  both  the  East  and  West  Coasts  of 
Southern  Africa,  These  are  friendly  ports 
of  call  for  both  naval  and  commercial  ships 
of  the  United  States  today.  Nacala,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Mozambique.  Is  the  great- 
est natural,  protected,  deep  water  port  In 
Ea.st  Africa.  It  is  big  enough  to  accommodate 
the  entire  Seventh  Fleet.  That  is  worth 
thinking  about  at  this  time  when  the  gi- 
gantic new  Russian  Navy  is  expanding  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Western  Europe  depends  on 
70  percent  of  its  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
via  the  Cape  Route.  An  average  of  27  tank- 
ers and  super  tankers  per  day  pass  the  coasts 
of  Mozambique  and  Angola  en  route  from 
the  Middle  East  oil  fields  to  Western  Europe. 
One  other  point,  Tne  ptirts  and  railroads 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique  provide  virtually 
the  sole  access  to  the  landlocked  countries 
of  the  interior  of  South  central  Africa  which 
embrace  the  famed  Copper  Belt.  This  area 
contains  a  major  portion  of  the  world's  min- 
erals of  both  strategic  and  economic  impor- 
tance More  than  half  of  the  United  States 
imptrte  of  cobalt,  manganese  ore.  uranium, 
and  diamonds,  and  over  one-third  of  such 
commodities  as  chromlte,  platinum  group 
metals  and  coffee,  come  from  countries  de- 
pendent on  the  ports  and  railroads  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique 

When  you  stop  to  coiislder  how  our  in- 
terests would  be  affected  if  these  areas  were 
In  unfriendly  hands,  it  should  make  one 
wonder  whether  it  is  v.-orth while,  after  all. 
to  trade  oS  our  old  friendship  with  Portugal 
Just  tX3  prove  that  perhaps  the  Winds  of 
Change  really  are  inexorable 

But  the  Radicals  and  the  Church  and 
Liberal  organizations  keep  at  It.  They  con- 
tinually pr.it^st  even  the  most  normal  trans- 
actions between  our  country  and  our  small 
ally.  A  good  example  was  the  furor  raised 
last  year  when  the  State  Department  licensed 
the  private  sale  of  two  Boeing  707  transport 
planes  to  the  Portuguese  government.  The 
prote~:ter3  Included  two  very  prominent 
United  States  Senators,  one  of  whom  is  run- 
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ning  for  President  this  year,  who  gravely 
pointed  out  that  these  planes  might  be  used 
to  transport  troops  to  "wage  colonlEkl  war  ' 
These  two  senators  never  have  made  any 
mention  of  the  American  Company  which 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  design  the  biggest  heavy  truck  pro- 
ducing plant  in  the  world  on  the  Kamu 
River.  At  least  if  they  have  mentioned  it.  It 
has  escaped  my  attention.  Yet  this  plant  Is 
expected  to  turn  out  150,000  three-axle  diesel- 
powered  trucks  per  year,  more  than  the  en- 
tire American  output  of  heavy  trucks  in  1970 
and  enough  to  meet  all  Russia's  military 
needs,  which  Just  might  include  the  trans- 
port of  troops  to  wage  war,  colonial  or  other- 
wise. 

Parenthetically,  this  phrase  "to  wage 
colonial  war  '  Is  one  of  the  favorite  phrases 
in  the  lexicon  of  double-talk  employed 
against  the  Portuguese.  It  Is  trotted  out 
on  all  occasions:  the  most  normal  transac- 
tions with  Portugal  are  deplored  as  assist- 
ln'.j  the  Portuguese  "to  wage  colonial  war." 
One  could  well  hesitate  in  some  company  to 
eat  a  plate  of  sardines  without  being"  so 
arcused.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Russians  have 
laid  no  claims  to  having  invented  this 
phrase,  like  baseball.  But  they  may  do  so 
some  day.  The  first  recorded  use  of  It  that 
I  have  seen  was  In  an  Item  In  the  New  York 
T.mes  of  June  10,  1961.  It  was  used  by  the 
Russian  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  In 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  I  mentioned 
earlier  which  called  upon  the  Portuguese  to 
"desist  forthwith"  from  defending  them- 
selves. The  amendment  would  have  con- 
demned Portugal  for  "waging  a  colonial  war 
against  the  Angolan  people,"  the  Times  re- 
ported. 

A  sober  examination  of  this  phrase  can 
illustrate  much  about  the  way  propaganda 
is  employed  by  the  communists  and  how 
supinely  it  is  adopted  and  accepted  In  west- 
ern countries  The  phrase  Instantly  conjures 
up  the  Image  of  aggression,  attack,  Invasion. 
Bit  the  Portuguese  did  not  start  these  wars. 
they  have  attacked  nobody  and  they  have 
not  invaded  an  inch  of  the  territory  of  any- 
body else  despite  the  most  grievous  provoca- 
tions over  these  last  eleven  years.  They  have 
simply  defended  the  land  they  have  occupied 
for  five  centuries  and  their  peoples  who 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  live  there 
in  peace. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  leveled  against 
the  Portuguese  In  Africa  was  that  of  em- 
ploying forced  labor.  Some  Portugue.se  com- 
panies and  individuals  have  sinned  on  that 
-score  in  the  past.  But  these  conditions  have 
been  long  since  corrected  and  there  are  strict 
laws,  strictly  enforced,  against  these  abuses. 
In  1961  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion sent  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  Angola 
and  Mozambique  from  Geneva  to  investigate 
charges  made  In  the  U.N.  of  the  use  of  forced 
labor  and  other  abuses  in  the  provinces.  After 
an  exhaustive  survey,  the  ILO  commission 
completely  absolved  Portugal  of  these 
charges. 

The  ILO  has  made  two  Inquiries  since  then 
and  not  only  have  they  refuted  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Portuguese,  but  have 
commended  them  for  the  measures  they  have 
taken  to  protect  workers  and  Improve  their 
lot. 

Some  of  the  unique  humanitarian  aspects 
of  the  Portuguese  society  have  been  total iv 
overlooked  by  the  so-called  liberals  who  at- 
tack Portugal.  Portugal  has  led  the  world 
In  its  multi-racial  policies.  Discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  skin  color  has  never  existed  in 
the  history  of  Portugal,  at  home  or  over- 
seas There  never  has  been  any  busing  prob- 
lem in  Portuguese  schools,  at  home  or 
abroad,  because  they  have  been  Integrated 
from  the  beginning.  Despite  the  grim  pic- 
ture painted  for  so  long  by  communist 
propaganda  of  "dictatorship"  in  Portugal, 
Justice  there  is  mild  and  evenhanded.  Portu- 
gal   was   one   of   the   first   countries   In   the 
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world  to  abolish  the  death  sentence  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Laws  are  strictly  en- 
forced, but  sentences  are  mild  and  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  is  lenient.  Yet  Portugal  has 
one  of  the  lowest  crime  rates  In  the  world. 
Visitors  are  invariably  Impressed,  In  this  day 
of  the  urban  crime  and  violence,  by  the  per- 
fect safety  with  which  anyone  can  -walk  the 
streets  of  Lisbon.  Luanda,  Lourenco  Marques, 
or  any  other  Portuguese  cities  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night. 

The  last  eleven  years  have  tested  the  souls 
and  the  resources  of  the  Portuguese.  But 
despite  the  terrible  drain  of  blood,  manpower 
and  resources,  there  has  been  a  bright  side 
of  the  picture  for  these  unusual  fjeople,  and 
a  very  bright  side  at  that.  The  shock  of  the 
events  In  1961  awakened  the  Portuguese  from 
a  long  sleep.  It  revived  their  ancient  pride 
and  brought  about  a  national  unity  they  had 
not  known  in  modern  times. 

The  results  have  been  remarkable.  Dr. 
Salazar  was  asked  late  in  1961  by  a  foreign 
dignitary  how  long  he  thought  Portugal 
could  carry  the  financial  burden  of  its  de- 
fense. He  replied,  "as  long  as  necessarv." 
Events  have  proved  him  right.  In  March  1961, 
Portugal's  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
amounted  to  around  $600  million  dollars  To- 
day these  reserves  stand  at  $1.R  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Despite  the  cost  of  the  war.  the  growth  of 
the  GNP  h.as  averaged  between  6  and  7  per- 
cent. New  and  modern  Industries  have  sprung 
up.  In  the  last  seven  years  LISNAVE  was 
created  In  the  port  of  Lisbon  and  it  already 
has  become  the  biggest  and  busiest  ship  re- 
pair yard  in  the  western  world.  Tourism  has 
increased  more  than  tenfold. 

Many  social  reforms  have  been  instituted. 
especially  In  the  field  of  education  where  the 
battle  against  Illiteracy  Is  rapidly  being  won. 

The  bigeest  growth  of  all  Is  In  Angola  and 
Mo2iamblque.  These  areas,  as  big  a.s  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  have 
become  a  booming  new  frontl?r  where  foreign 
Investment  is  now  welcome.  As  Ambassador 
George  Kennan  pointed  out  In  an  article  In 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly  last  year,  pri- 
mary education  in  the  African  provinces 
has  Increased  bv  500  percent  and  secondarv 
education  by  more  than  850  percent  since 
1961.  Two  new.  fully  accredited,  universities 
have  been  established  In  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. 

Back  in  1961,  that  admirable  London  pub- 
lication, the  Economist.  Joined  the  general 
hue  and  cry  for  immediate  independence  for 
Angola  and.  in  some  rather  stlflf  avuncular 
editorials,  advised  the  Portuguese  that  co- 
lonialism was  dead  and  they  had  best  get 
with  It.  man.  and  pull  out  Last  week  I  re- 
ceived the  February  26.  1972.  Issue  of  the 
Economist  which  carries  a  23-page  special 
supplement  on  Portugal,  reviewing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  last  decade.  I'd  like  to  quote  one 
of  the  lead  paragraphs: 

"Some  people  would  add  that  the  alliance 
(with  England,  'the  world's  oldest  alliance') 
Is  a  matter  of  psychology  as  well  as  politics: 
that  the  Portuguese,  so  much  more  sober  and 
reserved  than  their  Spanish  neighbors  and 
with  such  splendid  memories  of  oceanic  em- 
pire, resemble  no  one  so  much  as  the  Vic- 
torian English.  Up  to  this  day,  it  Is  hard  for 
an  Englishman  not  to  feel  at  home  in  Lis- 
bon. ,  ,  .  Even  in  their  saxidado.  their  mel- 
ancholy laced  with  nostalgia  for  past  great- 
ness, the  Portuguese  have  something  In  com- 
mon with  the  postwar  British." 

It  is  Just  possible  that  these  unique  Por- 
tuguese people,  gentle  and  reserved,  with  a 
brand  of  politeness  matched  only  by  their 
stubbornness  In  matters  of  principle,  some 
day  may  look  back  on  the  events  unleashed 
In  1961,  despite  their  horrors,  as  having  been 
a  blessing  in  the  long  run.  Those  events  Just 
may  prove  to  have  rekindled  the  national 
genius  which  five  centuries  ago  sent  the  Por- 
tuguese navigators  out  to  discover  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  courte- 
ous patience. 
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WELFARE  CHEATERS  AND  THE  REST 
OF  US 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  shcx;ked  by  reports 
of  "welfare  cheaters."  All  of  us  hate  the 
idea  of  our  hard-earned  tax  dollars  being 
drained  by  loafers  who  are  able,  but  too 
lazy,  to  work.  All  of  us  are  distre.ssed  that 
a  few  rotten  apples  get  on  the  welfare 
rolls  and  defraud  the  public  by  collect- 
ing undeserved  payments  from  the  pub- 
lic purse. 

But  how  many  of  us  are  equally  hor- 
rified by  tax  loopholes  which  allowed  112 
Americans  with  incomes  exceeding  $200,- 

000  to  pay  no  Federal  income  taxes  in 
1970?  How  many  of  us  hate  the  idea  of 
our  hard-earned  tax  dollars  going  to 
agribusinesses  to  the  tune  of  over  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  not  to  grow  crops?  How  many 
of  us  are  disturbed  that  the  public  pays 
$4.3  billion  a  year  for  assorted  "tax  fa- 
vors" to  the  petroleum  industry,  plus  $5 
billion  for  oil  import  quotas,  for  a  total 
of  $9.3  billion? 

The  reason  that  the  public  is  outraged 
at  the  welfare  cheater,  but  not  distressed 
by  the  wealthy  individual  and  conglom- 
erates who  have  their  hand  in  the  pub- 
lic till,  is  that  the  public  is  told  of  the 
welfare  cheater,  but  not  informed  of  the 
others.  It  is  easy  to  blast  a  faceless  wel- 
fare recipient  who  does  not  contribute  to 
political  campaigns;  a  poor  person  who 
does  not  own  a  well-heeled  lobbyist  to 
contact  people  in  high  places;  an  indi- 
vidual who  does  not  rub  elbows  tvlth  in- 
fluential person  on  the  cocktail  party 
circuit. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  the 
Governor  of  your  State  blast  the  oil  in- 
terests— or  the  agribusinessmen — or  the 
wealthy  who,  because  of  tax  writeoffs. 
pays  no  taxes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  definitely  favor  welfare 
i-eform  in  order  to  put  the  welfare  cheat- 
er out  of  business.  But,  at  the  same  time. 

1  favor  closing  the  loopholes  and  elimi- 
nating the  subsidies  to  the  supcrrich. 

While  we  remove  the  welfare  cheat- 
er's hand  from  the  public  till,  let  us  also 
clo.se  the  public  purse  to  the  fat  cats. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  12: 

Welfare  Cheaters  and  the  Rest  of  Us 
( By  Meg  Greenfield  ) 

In  my  fantasy  we  are  having  lunch  at  an 
expensive  Washington  restaurant.  My  guest 
is  an  old  friend — a  lawyer,  perh.tps,  who 
worked  for  the  government  under  a  previous 
administration  and  is  now  a  consultant  or 
counselor  (which  Is  to  say,  a  lobbyist)  for 
one  of  the  big  oil  companies  Actually  it 
may  be  premature  to  call  him  my  giiest. 
since  It  Is  not  yet  clear  which  of  us  will  pick 
up  the  check,  only  that  the  meal  and  drinks 
will  go  on  one  of  our  expense  accounts  and 
ultimately  be  split  with  Uncle  Sem. 

When  I  permit  the  fant.asy  to  become  elab- 
orate, I  see  my  friend  going  directly  from  the 
restaurant  to  an  airport,  where  he  boards  a 
waiting  company  plane.  Guided  by  subsidized 
navigation  and  Instrument  services,  he  takes 
off   for   a   combined    business   and    pleasure 
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trip,  ail  of  which  will  be  accounted  a  busi- 
ness exjjense  on  his  Income  tax  return.  Some- 
tlmei  I  cast  the  pleasure  part  of  his  Journey 
as  a  day  s  stopover  wnth  a  cherished,  aging 
unc:e  on  a  farm  m  the  South  who  U  living 
on  government  pav-nients  for  cotton  crops 
tliat  he  and  his  ■partners  "  (family)  are  not 
growing.  The  only  constant  in  this  plctiu-e  is 
that  srjme^here  between  the  deductible  artl- 
cnoke  and  the  wntten-off  veal  marengo,  we 
talk  about  welfare  cheating.  We  say  how 
terrible  it    is. 

The  point  of  this  exercise  is  not  to  set  up 
some  "you're  another"  Justification  of  wel- 
lare  cheating.  Hanky  panky  down  on  the 
farm  or  at  an  ostentatiously'appomted  table 
for  two  does  nai  make  Aclfare  hanky  panky 
any  more  acceptable  And  the  broad  range  of 
more  and  less  traudulent  activities  that  go 
by  the  generic  name  cf  "welfare  cheating" 
are  real,  quite  costly  to  the  taxpavlng  public 
and— where  deliberate  fr.iud  is  "involved- 
reprehensible  The  point  is  that  In  relation 
to  equally  real,  costly  and  represen^ible  fl- 
n.aglmg  of  government  funds  that  goes  on  at 
every  other  level  of  our  society,  welfare 
cheating  seems  to  have  acquired  a  grip  on 
the  national  imagination  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  Its  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
It  can  evidently  enrage  as  few  ether  forms 
of  trea-sury  raid  can.  Indeed  people  seem  not 
Just  Willing  but  posltlvelv  eager  to  believe 
that  fraud  accounts  for  most  of  the  nation's 
welfare  disbursements  And  although  It  is 
true  that  Just  about  all  of  us  work  part  of 
our  day— or  at  least  pay  part  of  our  taxe(=— 
to  support  numerous  of  the  undeserving  rich 
along  wltli  numerous  to  the  undeserving 
poor  (and  lo  do  so  far  more  hand.<omelv» 
it  is  a  strange  fact  that  we  seem  to  resent 
such  outlays  to  the  poor  far  more 

The  resentment  begins  ns  such  things 
often  do,  with  a  rather  murky  and  mislead- 
ing Idea  of  what  we  even  mean  bv  "welfare 
cheating  "  and  what  is  known  about  Its  char- 
acter and  extent  For  example,  it  seem.'^  to  be 
Widely  assumed  that  what  politicians  nnd 
C'thors  have  in  mind  when  thev  deplore  wel- 
fare cheating  is  exten.Mve.  deliberate  fraud 
This  would  encompass  falsifying  eligibility 
information,  say,  or  .setting  up  several  sep- 
arate "accounts"  to  get  extra  benefits  or 
dome  Pimllar  things  that  w.nild  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  tax-payer's  deliberately  falling  to 
report  uicome  or  Inve.umg  false  exemptions 
as  distinct  from  his  merely  working  the  loop- 
holes and  ambiguities  of  the  tax  laws  to  his 
advantage  Yet  most  of  those  who  have  bent 
their  attention  to  the  welfare  cheating  prob- 
lem tend  to  agree  that  deliberate  falsification 
or  fraud  accounts  for  n  ccmparatlvelv  small 
part  of  the  outlays  considered  questionable 
or  Illegitimate,  California  Gov  Ronald 
Reajan  him.self.  not  exactly  known  for  his 
pernii.ssivene&s  on  the  .subject,  told  U  S  News 
.'t  World  Report  last  year  that  so  far  as  wel- 
fare work  Incentive  programs  In  his  state 
were  concerned,  for  example,  "we're  caught 
up  with  a  legal  kind  of  cheating  on  this  " 
He  explained  "It  Lsn't  cheating  in  the  tech- 
nical sense,  bpcau.se  ifs  all  legal  and  abc^ve- 
board  under  the  existing  federal  regtilatlons  " 

Welfare  experts,  who  might  not  share  Gov 
Reagan's  perception  of  which  programs  and 
regulations  lead  to  a  "legal  kind  of  cheating" 
when  exploited  to  the  full,  nonetheless  seem 
to  agree  that  much  of  what  Is  commonly  dis- 
cussed under  the  rubric  of  "welfare  cheat- 
ing." In  fact  represents  adroit  manipulation 
of  the  legal  rules— more  or  less  in  the  manner 
of  a  Kern  County  farmer's  rearranging  the 
technical  ownership  of  his  land  to  Increase 
his  subsidy  payment,  or  a  taxpayer's  seizing 
what  opportunities  he  can  In  the'preparation 
of  a  return.  Moreover,  welfare  department  a^- 
counting  procedures  are  often  so  sloppy,  and 
the  maze  of  bureaucratic  and  siAtut/jrv  ar- 
rangements under  which  benefits  are  cur- 
rently granted  is  so  complex,  that  it  is  prob- 
ably a  wonder  that  more  advantage  is  UDt 
taken  of  the  rules. 
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ha:  :h:s  siti.;a:iLn  ob:a:ns  w..s  hlfhUehted 
I  recently  published  HEW  study  of  errors 
celfare  disbursements.  The  survey  showed 
the  percentage  of  recipients  receiving 
•  overpayments  or  payments  to  which 
were  not  entitled  at  all — "welfare  chea'- 
— -was  far  higher  than  many  defenders 
•elfare  progrims  had  wanted  to  suppose. 
the  findings  also  went  a  long  way  Uj  diE- 
it  the  popul.ir  nutlon  that  such  payments 
■  pretty  much  the  result  o:  difsembUnc 
sub'erfiige  on  the  par:  of  poor  black 
ilies  receiving  aid  under  the  AFDC  pr.- 
Put  simply,  the  findings  were  these: 
almost  equ.'.l  percentage?  of  AFDC  fami- 
.-.nd  .\dult  Category  recipients  (the  aged, 
d  and  disabled  i  were  receiving  benefits 
which  they  were  wholly  ineligible  (5-6 
cent  of  the  first  4.9  per  cent  of  the  sec- 
I ;  that  al:r.c?t  25  per  cent  of  eligible 
families  and  12  per  cent  of  eligible 
recipients  were  receiving  either  over- 
nen's  or  underpayment.^,  the  eligible 
families  being  overpaid  and  underpaid 
Aice  the  i.ite  of  tiie  eligible  Adults  (15 
cent  to  8  per  cent  for  overpayment,  10 
cen'  to  5  per  cent  for  underpayment): 
that  of  the  errors  traceable  to  recipients 
cth  programs  a  ver;."  sm.all  percentage 
vielded  evidence  thus  far  of  intention  to 
ud. 

ejjtimony   to   the  deficient   procedures 
r  which  federal.  sta"e  and  lc>cal  govern- 
s  d!sbi:roe  weli^re  funds,  there  was  the 
er  hnding  that  more  than  half  the  ac- 
itmg  errors  that  resulted  in  these  mis- 
iients  originated  with  the  welfare  agen- 
themselves.    not    with    the    rec.pients. 
s    In   the    controversial    AFDC    program, 
•e   roughly  30  out  of  every   100  families 
being  mispald  (five  ineligible  :ilto?ether. 
iceivmg  more  than  they  should  and   10 
ving   less  I.    15   of   these  families   would 
been   responsible   for  the  error  them- 
s.  while  the  other  15  would  have  been 
■.  ing  wrong  p.iyment  that  was  a  result  of 
ire    agency   error.    Balancing    underpay- 
ts  against  both  overpayments  and  pay- 
o   wholly   ineligible    recipients,    and 
ting  its  findings  to  cover  recipients  not 
ided    in   the   41 -state   survey.   HEW   ac- 
■d   an   estimate   of   $500  million   as  the 
-il  net  amount  of  overpayment  to  wel- 
rejipients    under    the   principal    federal 
re    programs.    The    money    represented 
.ned  federal    state  and  Icvcal  fund.s. 
f  a  billion  mi-Mspont  public  dollars.  It  is 
wfiil  lot  of  money  to  dish  out  by  mis- 
even  by  mostly  honest   mistake — even 
jstly  honest  mistake  more  or  less  split 
en  agency  and  recipient.   Never  mind: 
;s  make  it  wor.se.  Let   us  f.rst  put   the 
sinister   construction   we   can   on    the 
at  hand.  We  will,  for  example,  suppose 
contrary  to  HEW's  findings"— all  15  per 
^f   the   AFDC   recipients    who   were    re- 
I'.'le  f.  r  accojinting  f"rrcrs  ::i-de  errt  rs  in 
own  favor.   We   v.  ill   also  suspend   the 
n  of  "honest  °rror,"  conceding   !ns'"e,td 
St  a  strong  possibility  that  each  of  these 
,ents    was    attempting   ot    defraud    the 
c  purse    And,  f.ying  further  li.  the  face 
:■  HEW  findings,  we  will  leave  the  Adult 
rles  out  of  it  altogether,  pretending  In- 
that  the  suspect  AFDC  recipients  v,  ere 
:islble  for  the  entire  financial  loss   Hav- 
one  this  m  :ch.  let  us  now  doi:ble  both 
ims  and  the  percentages  iziivolved  That 
for  purpose,  of  argument,  we   will   be 
not  aboi-  ,$500  million  in  net  over- 
t.  but  a  full  1  billion,  not  about  15 
"It   of  AFDC  recipients  who   were  re- 
bl^  f  )r  errors  tha*  led  to  a  p.irt  of  this 
tit  30  per  rent  of  AFDC  recipients  on 
we  wish  to  blame  the  whole  thing, 
re  are  a  couple  cf  good  reasons  to  alter 
,ta  this  way  to  make  the  findings  fvlce 
rmlng.  First,  we  cover  ourselves  acr.tnst 
je  (these  things  have  a  way  of  turning 
be  worse   than  early  evidence   indl- 
Second— and    perhaps    more    Impor- 
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tant — only  by  so  distorting  the  evidence  at 
hand  can  v.e  begin  to  bring  "welfare  cheat- 
ing '  data  into  the  realm  of  relevant  comparl- 
>r,n  For  If  a  full  30  per  cent  of  AFDC  re- 
cipients (not  15  per  cent)  were  known  to  be 
responsible  for  errors  in  payment,  and  If  all 
these  I  not  some)  were  responsible  for  errors 
made  In  their  own  behalf,  and  If  each  and 
every  one  was  therefore  open  to  at  least  a 
strong  suspicion  of  trying  to  shortchange  the 
government,  we  would  approach  among 
-AFDC  recipients  the  moral  and  proportional 
equi\alent  of  the  one-third  of  the  nation's 
personal  income-tax  payers  who,  according  to 
ta.K  expert  Joseph  Pechman,  annually  under 
rep.ort  or  fail  to  report  their  income.  With  our 
full  ,?1  billion  loss,  however,  we  would  still 
fall  *3  billion  short  of  a  monetary  equivalent. 
For  the  year  1968.  Pechman's  figures  Indicate 
an  estimated  $30  billion  In  under-reported 
personal  taxable  Income,  at  an  estimated  loss 
to  the  government  of  $6  billion — only  82  bil- 
lion of  which  was  ultimately  recovered  by  the 
IRS.  None  of  this  takes  into  account  tax 
loophole  work,  or  what  Gov.  Reagan,  In  the 
welfare  context,  has  called  the  -legnl  kind  of 
cheating." 

The  object  of  such  comparisons  is  not  to 
minimize  or  dismiss  the  high  cost  of 
welfare  overpayments  or  the  built-in  fall- 
ings of  a  statutary  and  administrative  struc- 
ture that  permits  many  recipients  to  work 
the  program  to  unfair  advantage.  Rather,  It 
is  to  put  what  vs.e  commonly  think  of  as  wel- 
fare cheating  into  perspective,  to  fix  It  In  a 
reasonable  relationship  with  comparable 
forms  of  activity.  When  you  view  the  prob- 
lem of  welfare  cheating  in  this  framework, 
it  is,  I  think,  quite  natural  to  wonder  at  the 
disproportionate  hold  It  has  on  our  capacity 
for  indignation  and  to  marvel  at  the  inten- 
sity and  self-rlghtneousness  of  our  response. 
For  that  response  is  characterized,  first  of 
all,  by  the  nearly  universal  acceptance  of  a 
double  standard  of  judgment,  one  that  seems 
".1  be  as  unconsciotis  as  it  is  c:>nvenlent. 
Members  of  Congress,  for  instance,  who  ac- 
commodate all  manner  of  personal  corner- 
cutting  (and  worse)  where  campaign  con- 
tributions, lobbying  quid  pro  quo's.  Junket- 
ing and  the  rest  are  concerned,  apparently 
3?e  no  irony  in  their  moral  outrage  on  this 
subject— Just  as  Gov.  Reagan,  who  managed 
to  pay  no  state  income  tax  whatever  for 
1970,  seems  comfortable  discussing  the  bur- 
den that  "a  legal  kind  of  cheating"  by  wel- 
fare recipients  imposes  on  the  rest  of  us. 

Beyjiid  this  thoughtless,  almost  touch- 
ing, sanctimony,  there  is  the  vengegful  and 
utlim.^tely  self-defeating  character  of  much 
of  what  we  recommend  by  way  of  remedy. 
Both  sentiments  seem  firmly  groimded  In 
resistance  to  evidence  that  what  we  regard 
as  welfare  cheating  is  ( 1 )  not  Indulged  In 
exclusively  by  poor  black  people,  (2)  not  in- 
dulged in  by  anything  like  a  majority  of 
those  receiving  benefits  generally  and  (3)  not 
dr.imatically  different  in  either  kind  or  de- 
gree from  other  forms  of  angle-working. 

Consider  some  percentages.  Along  with  the 
highly  suspect  AFDC  recipients,  the  relative- 
ly cherished  and  respected  recipients  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  (Sen.  Thur- 
m.ond.  for  Instance,  has  set  these  apart  as 
deserving"  recelpie.its)  logged  in  around  5 
per  cent  total  ineligibility  for  benefits  re- 
ceived. It  is  possible  that  tliey  are  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  their  AFDC  counterparts? 
And  is  it  possible  that  the  estimated  2'2  per 
cent  of  Ineligible  recipients  in  both  these 
programs  who  initiated  the  payments  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled  are  more  or 
less  on  a  par  with  the  estimated  3  per  cent  of 
area  dentl.-;ts,  physicians  and  non-physician 
specialist  who,  according  to  the  president  of 
Washington  Blue  Shield,  were  involved  in  a 
recent  fee-inflation  episode  and  obliged  to  re- 
pay Blue  Shield  funds  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled'  Is  It  possible  that  tliere  Is 
aonie  percentage  of  a  given  population — 
whether  welfare  beneficiaries  or  area  practl- 
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tioners  or  Kern  County  farmers  or  personal 
income-tax  payers— chat  represents  "a  usual 
moral  and  or  accounting  lapse  rate?  A  local 
Blue  Cross  official  described  the  practition- 
er^'  errors  as  having  proceeded  from  what  he 
termed  "misunderstanding  or  fraud  or  in 
between  '  A  Kern  County  farmer  observed 
philosophically  of  those  working  the  subsi- 
dy program  to  unfair  advantage,  "This  is 
what  people  have  been  doing  for  years.  It's 
hum.tii  nature  "  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  any 
or  all  of  this  applies  equally  to  erring  wel- 
fare recipients? 

Maybe  it  is  not  possible.  Maybe  further 
evidence  will  demonstrate  that  welfare  recip- 
ients are,  in  far  larger  proportions,  guilty 
of  intentionally  abusing  the  system.  But  it 
is  curious  that  so  many  of  us" insist  on  as- 
suming this  essential  difference  despite  what 
the  data  on  welfare  cheating  thus  far  shows 
a:;d  despite  the  fact  that  none  of  us  finds  It 
hard  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  doctors 
or  farmers  or  income-tax  pavers  as  a  group 
are  abiding  fairly  by  the  rule.?. 

That  we  persisit  in  generalizing  from  the 
particular  where  welfare  cheating  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  we  have— relative  to  the 
size  of  other  "doles"— such  an  extravagant 
resentment  of  the  revenue  forked  out.  sug- 
gests th-it  it  may  not  be  "welfare  cheaters." 
but  welfare  recipients  as  a  class  thin  we 
object  to.  It  suggests  that  perhaps  we  do 
not  accept  the  equify  or  legitimacy  of  the 
principle  of  public  assistance  to  the  poor  at 
all,  that  we  in  fact  regard  all  of  welfare  as 
"cheating."  Only  such  a  presumption  can 
explain  the  oddities  of  our  behavior.  Even 
at  a  time  of  6  per  cent  unemployment,  for 
Instance,  people  Incline  e.^sily  to"  the  view 
that  welfare  recipients  must  be  predomi- 
nantly loafers  and  connivers  and  should 
.somehow  be  made  to  pay  the  rest  of  us 
back — and  not  just  in  money  either,  but  in 
ways  that  c.irry.  at  least  subliminally,  over- 
tones of  punishment  and  humiliation. 

Whether  our  leaders  share  in  this  attitude 
or  are  merely  catering  to  what  they  consider 
an  insatiable  public  appetite,  their  state- 
ments on  the  topic  tend  to  reinforce,  the  idea 
that  v.e  wish  to  exact  something  beyond 
financial  compensation  from  thosepopulat- 
ing  the  public  assistance  rolls.  Mr.  Nixon, 
for  example,  has  quite  rightly  Insisted  upon 
job  and  Job-training  programs  as  an  essential 
part  of  any  welfare  reform.  This  could  (and 
should!  be  viewed  as  a  practical  and  hopeful 
commitment  to  ending  the  welfare  recipient's 
condition  of  dependency,  a  commitment  to 
the  idea  that  welfare  recipients  do  not  relish 
or  seek  out  that  condition  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  us  would.  So  dignity,  respect  and  a 
better  bre,ik  are  all  latent  inthe  concept.  Yet 
Mr.  Nixon  seems  incapable  of  conceding 
them.  In  discussing  the  subject  last  spring, 
for  exi;mple,  he  did  not,  as  he  might  have, 
aUude  to  the  possibilities  of  employment  as 
hospital  orderlies  cr  in  other  medical  service 
Jobs  tliat  have  their  more  and  less  attractive 
features.  Rather  he  saw  fit  to  wax  enthusias- 
tic specifically  about  how  "emptying  bed- 
pans" might  qualify  as  appropriate  and  dig- 
nified labor  for  welfare  recipients — pointing 
out  that  in  his  own  family  this  onerous  chore 
had  at  one  time  been  undertaken. 

There  is  more  at  issue  here  than  a  simple 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  morale 
drawn  from  a  personal  hard-luck  stor*-  and 
.1  presidential  suggestion  relating  to  the 
prospective  employment  of  a  whole  cl:iss  of 
depressed  people  in  whom  we  are  seeking  to 
instill  some  hope.  What  brought  the  Image 
t(.  mind  in  the  first  place?  What  particular 
mindset  compels  tis  invariably  to  dredge  up 
from  our  own  or  others'  experience  the  most 
singularly  disagreeable  labors  we  can  think 
of  as  ex.TmpIes  of  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
welfare  recipients  might  be  flt?  How  Is  it 
that  when  a  successful  businessman  has 
bilked  the  IRS  of  a  hefty  debt  In  some  grey 
area  of  the  law.  we  do  not  Insist  that  he 
pay    it    all    hack   by   emptying   bedpans    fin 
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perpetuity,  if  required),  but  rather  agree  to 
a  negotiation  with  IRS  fn  some  part  of  what 
he  OA-es,  forgiving  the  re^t.  Or  try  to  fix  this 
image  in  your  mind:  tiie  dir.^ctorr^  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  picking  up  trash  on 
pointed  iticks  along  Fifth  Avenue  by  way 
of  compensating  the  public  ior  having  reck- 
lessly driven  a  v'aluabie  public  resource  into 
bankruptcy  and  dependency  on  the  public 
"dole."  The  image  is  repulsive  is  it  not.' 
Does  it  not  have  more  to  do  \v1t!i  punish- 
ment thnn  recompense? 

One  answer  might  be  that  monet.irily 
speaking,  the  analogy  is  absurd  because  that 
labors  en  the  part  of  prosperous  buslnes.?- 
mea  would  do  nothing  to  mitigate  the  costs 
to  the  public  of  their  king-sized  misadven- 
tures and  that— at  any  rate — the  public  in- 
terest is  better  served  by  trying  to  keep 
them  and  tiielr  enterprises  afloat  than  by 
yielding  to  our  desire  to  retaliate.  But  the 
argviment  would  be  more  effective  if  it  did 
not  also  apply  to  many  of  those  welfare  re- 
cipients from  whom  we  are  seeking  retribu- 
tion. For  more  than  imagery  is  involved  !n 
our  apparent  desire  to  punish.  Indeed,  some 
jurisdictions  have  been  seeking  to  impose 
"crackdowns"  that  could  actually  be  very 
costly  to  the  state  and  at  the  same  time 
render  affected  recipients  even  more  depend- 
ent, even  more  cut  off  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  might  function 
normally  in  community  life  both  as  work- 
ers and  as  householders.  In  California  and 
elsewhere,  for  instance,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  regulations  be  established  severely  lim- 
iting to  a  few  hundred  dollars  worth  cf 
goods  the  amount  of  personal  property  a 
person  might  own  and  yet  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. The  fact  that  such  regulations  would 
produce  at  most  a  minor  treasury  g.'iin  and 
that  the  inspection  and  appraisal  apparatus 
to  bring  it  off  would  be  extremely  costly  as 
bureaucracies  go.  has  not  seemed  to  deter 
enthusiasts  of  the  Idea.  Nor  has  the  fact  that 
mucli  of  the  personal  and  household  goods 
confiscated  and  or  sold  off  would  in  time 
probably  have  to  be  provided  the  recipients 
in  some  other  form  by  the  state.  For  this 
evidently  is  an  attempt  to  render  Justice 
by  reduction,  by  disabling  the  recipient  of 
public  assistance  and  enhancing  his  dep>end- 
ence  on  the  state  if  necessary  to  do  ,  .  .  to 
do  what?  To  prove  a  pHoint?  It  Is  relevant, 
I  think,  to  recall  in  this  connection  that  In 
the  same  quarters  where  such  a  wholesale 
disposal  of  welfare  recipients'  assets  was 
being  urged.  It  was  well  understood  why 
Lockheed — to  take  a  ca.se — ought  not  be  re- 
quired to  disjxjse  of  its  assets  last  summer 
to  avoid  going  broke,  whv  it  might  be  in  the 
public  Interest  to  give  Lockheed  financial 
aid — no  matter  v,  ho  wa.s  more  responsible  for 
its  predicament,  the  company  or  the  govern- 
ment that  fed  it  business.  The  completion 
of  defen.se  projects  was  seen  to  be  in  the 
l.irger  public  interest.  So  was  Lockheed's  ca- 
p.tcity  as  an  employer  People  can  see.  then, 
the  wlsdf  m  and  urgency  of  forgoing  any 
desire  for  retribution  In  relation  to  a  com- 
pnnv  that,  with  help,  can  provide  much- 
needed  employment  (a  socird  good).  Why 
should  it  be  so  difficult  to  tiike  the  same  logi- 
cal step  in  relation  to  a  welfare  recipient's 
emplrvabilitv,  his  capacity  and  Incentive  to 
live  and  work  normally  in  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  part?  Surely  that  would  be 
also  in  the  public  interest,  equally  a  social 
good. 

The  answer.  I  think,  has  something  to  do 
with  our  jjerspc-iive  on  the  poor  and  espe- 
cially on  poor  blacks.  Their  burdens  seem  less 
buruensoine.  their  ndvantTges  (given  or  tak- 
en) more  expensive.  We.  as  a  society,  became 
much  more  exercised  over  the  horror  of  ran- 
dom terrorist  bombings  when  these  bombings 
left  the  getting  of  Negro  homes  and  churches 
in  the  South  and  came  North  in  the  form 
of  anti-war.  anti-establishment  violence.  .'Vnd 
through  years  of  amiable  acquiescence  m  the 
knowledge    that    superior   athletes   and   off- 
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spring  of  prominent  alunxnl  got  first  crack 
at  college  admissions,  although  they  might 
not  be  Intellectually  fit,  we  did  not  register 
outraged  coinplamts  about  w'liat  this  might 
do  to  the  aCidemi.  standard-s  ol  our  places 
of  higher  learning.  That  came  only  w^th  the 
issue  of  "open  enrollment"  and  the  effort 
to  asSiSt  not  wholly  qualified,  but  wholly 
eager,  black  students  in  entering  lUid  com- 
pleting college.  One  forbears  imagining  what 
tlie  n.ation.^l  political  response  would  have 
been  had  It  been  such  a  student--  r.ither  than 
a  University  of  lexas  f.'otbnll  star — who  al- 
lowed in  public  a  few  years  back  that,  truth 
to  tell,  he  "couldn't  re^^d  a  lick," 

Just  so,  we  seem  to  approach  the  question 
of  welfare  cheating  with  a  probity  and  a  sense 
cf  loss  and  a  desire  to  punish  that  are  wholly 
out  of  phase  with  our  complaisance  in  rela- 
tiori  to  cheating  (  "legal"  and  otherwise)  that 
is  at  least  as  reprehensible  and  Immensely 
more  expensive  Iwo-aiui-.i-half  per  cent,  3 
per  cent,  5  per  cent,  15  per  cent — the  data 
could  eventually  be  disproved,  of  course,  but 
for  now  you  would  think  that  we  would  be 
ivble  to  deplore  the  genuinely  costly  drain  of 
welfare  cheating  on  the  public  purse  and  yet 
do  so  in  the  coiitext  of  that  rather  apt  re- 
mark of  Hemingw,iy  to  Scott  Fitzgerald  con- 
cerning the  ricli.  The  poor,  in  this  case,  seem 
to  be  ciifferent  from  the  rest  of  us  primarily 
in  that  thev  have  less  money. 


MRS.  CAROLYN  BEIL  OF  YOUNGS- 
TOWN  OHIO,  PROPOSES  "NA- 
TIONAL  CLEAN-UP  WEEK" 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  thoughtful  letter  from  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Beil,  a  constituent  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  proposing  a  "Na- 
tional Clean-ui3  Week."  In  her  letter. 
Mrs.  Beil  explains  her  idea  and  outlines 
some  of  tiie  woilhwhilc  projects  which 
may  be  undeitaken  during  "National 
Clean-up  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  -ivould  like  to  in.scrt  Mrs. 
Beil's  letter  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  for  the  information  and 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate: 

YOfNGaTOWN,   OHIO. 

March  6.  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  J  Carnfy, 
House  Office  Building, 
\Vashi7igton.  DC. 

Sir:  ."^s  a  concerned  citizen  In  your  Con- 
gresMonal  district.  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
National  Clean-up  Week  in  which  people 
could  voluntarily  donate  their  time  to  help- 
ing clean  up  our  environment.  Idealistic  as 
it  may  sound,  v.-ith  the  proper  thought  and 
planning,  it  may  work. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  are  ( 1 )  volunteers  could  come  to  homes 
to  collect  old  papers,  bottles,  cans,  etc  .  to  be 
taken  to  our  local  recvclmp  center-:  (2i  peo- 
ple could  be  sent  to  roadsides,  parks,  swamps, 
and  other  public  places  which  have  been 
defaced  by  carele.-s  litterers  I  am  sure  that 
many,  altiaough  cerialialy  not  all,  Americans 
would  be  wlllliig  lo  donate  a  couple  cf  hours 
during  the  week  to  such  a  project. 

I  am  aware  that  this  would  entail  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time,  planning,  and  fi- 
nancing, but  our  government  spends  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  m'-Uiey  in  the  littering 
and  destruction  of  other  countries  by  the  use 
of  weapons  and  warfare;  I'm  sure  this  money 
could  be  put  to  better  use. 
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Necessary  to  ending  pollution  is  a  more 
vigorous  campaign  against  it— the  one  going 
on  now  is  certainly  not  strong  enough.  Peo- 
ple must  be  aware  that  environmental  con- 
trol begins  In  their  own  homes,  where  good 
and  bad  habits  are  formed.  Most  people,  in- 
cluding myself,  are  not  aware  of  what  wc 
personally  can  do  to  clean  up  our  homeland 
This  needs  to  be  corrected. 

Please  give  this  some  thought.  A  million 
American.^  can  do  more  In  one  week  to  clean 
up    our    environment    than    sporadic    bills 
passed  by  Cor.gress  can  do  In  one  year. 
Sricerely  yours, 

1,111.  Carolyn  Beil. 


A  WALK  FOR  AN  EAGLE 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliis  year  during  Earth  Week, 
April  17-23,  Wisconsin  young  people  are 
being  invited  to  participate  in  the  "Walk 
for  an  Eagle  "  program  to  raise  funds 
which  will  be  used  to  establish  a  1,000 
acre  wilderness  eagle  preserve.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  sjxmsor  this  fine  program  be- 
ing organized  by  Eagle  Valley  Environ- 
mentalists. Inc. — EVE— and  urge  con- 
cerned citizens  of  every  age  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  efTort  to  protect  our 
endangered  national  bird,  the  bald  eagle. 

I  can  think  cf  no  more  worthwhile 
activity  to  constructively  translate  the 
concern  for  our  environment  which  in- 
spires Earth  Week  into  real  accomplish- 
ment than  participation  m  Walk  for  an 
Eagle.  Too  oft-en  our  undirected  enthu- 
siasm and  idealism  is  wasted  because  it 
is  not  channeled  into  a  realistic  and 
i-ealizable  pro.cram.  The  Walk  for  an 
Eagle  program  is  as  wtll-conccived  as  it 
1.-  well-motivated. 

To  those  living  in  southwestern  Wis- 
con.'rin.  the  sight  of  a  soaring  bald  eagle 
during  the  months  of  November  through 
March  is  not  uncommon.  But  our  cher- 
ished winter  visitor  is  in  danger  of  los- 
ing his  already  severely  limited  domain 
as  wilderness  areas  fall  befoi'e  the  re- 
lentless push  of  civilization.  Fortunately, 
one  shelt.ercd  valley  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  is.  as  yet.  untouched  and  un- 
inhabited It  provides  a  safe  refuge  for 
these  magnificent  birds. 

EVE  ha.s  already  begun  its  planned 
purchase  of  1.000  acres  to  save  this  val- 
ley and  i^rovide  a  ix^rmanent  wilderness 
refuge  for  bald  eagles  during  the  winter 
months.  With  public  support,  this  dream 
can  be  fulfilled,  savintr  our  eagles,  thou- 
sands of  other  wild  creatures  living  in 
the  aiea.  and  providing  an  outdoor  re- 
treat for  man  to  wander  and  reflect.  As 
Aldo  Leopold  so  aptly  put  it  in  his  Sand 
County  Almanac: 

Raw  wilderness  gives  definition  and  mean- 
ing to  the  human  enterprise.  WlldernebS  Is  a 
resource  that  can  shrink  btit  not  grow. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Walk  for  an 
Eagle  program  will  become  the  ecology 
crusade  lor  197 '2  and  encourage  -school 
classes  to  consider  organizing  a  Walk 
for  an  Eagle  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Eagle  Valley  Environ- 
mentalists 
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include  at  this  point,  instructions  for 
groups  prepared  by  EVE: 

e  purpose  of  Walk  for  an   Eagle  Is  to 

money  for  saving  a  Wilderness  Vallev 
the  Bald  Eagle.  The  time  is  Earth  Week. 
1  1972.  The  day  for  the  walk.  Saturday. 
1   22.  Who?  Members  of   your  organiza- 

your  club,  your  school,  or  your  class. 
Where — a  stretch  of  road  cr  section  of 

that  can  be  properly  supervised  by  local 
ice  Consult  with  them  for  the  final  selec- 

of  a  location  for  your  walk. 

w — ■ 

Develop  publicity  of  the  event  through 

local   news   media,    radio,   paper,   tele- 
n.  etc. 
A  week  or  so  in  advance  of  the  walk. 

members  canvass  the  town  cr  com- 
ity. Divide  it  into  parts  and  go  door-to- 

Dont  overlook  busineses.  teachers,  or- 

zatlon.s.  civic  groups  and  industries.  Get 

of  so  much  a  mile  for  each  mile  a 

walks:   let  these  people  know  that 

are  doing  something  positive  about  sav- 

:he  environment 

Keep  a  list  of  each  pledge,  who  made  it. 
amoun;  of  the  pledge  per  m.!e.  and  to 

the  pledge  was  made. 
On  the  day  of  the  walk,  have  somecne 
n   ofScial  record-keeper    He  mus:   keep 
;ord  of  each  person  s'artirg  and  how  far 
f>erson  walked. 

After  the  walk,  the  pledges  should  be 
cted  by  the  participant  who  orlginallv 
ted  them  A  statement  signed  by  the 
al  record-keeper  showing  the  miles 
ed  by  each  participant  should  be  shown 
^ach   person   who   pledged    for   the   walk 

they  go  to  collect  the  pledges. 
Send  your  proceeds  to  EVE.Secrerar-- 
urer.    390   S.    Chestnut   St  .    Plafeville 

nsln  53818. 
Each  person,  class,  school  or  oreanlza- 
that  is  able  to  raise  ?100  or  more  will 
ve  a  certificate  of  appreciation  from  EVE 
^terest«d,  any  school  able  to  pledge  Sl.OOO 
ore  will  have  an  opportunitv  for  a  free 
"  A&iembly  by  EVE's  E.xecutlve  Director, 
nee  N.  Ingram,  during  Earth  Week  or  as 
'hereafter  as  3che<:iul!ng  will  permit 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FLAG 


g  ie. 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIA.V.\ 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1972 

HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rov  H.  Shep- 

of  Anderson.  Ir.d..  has  written  a 

to  the  flag  of  the  United  State.-5. 

iuld  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 

s  and  invite  them  to  contact  me 

theu-  reactions: 

TRIBtTTE    TO    THE    FL.AG 

low  Americans,  before  vou  is  unfurled 

tountry's  flag'   It  is  not   in  a  spirit  of 

fulness  but  rather  is  a  sense  of  Justlfi- 

pride,    we    would    have    you    remember 

.  that  flag  ne-i-er  has  known  defeat. 

ever  gone  forward,  victorious.  triumph- 
Not  like  the  Roman  Eagle  or  the  Cres- 
of  'he  Saracen  to  conquer  and  to  crush, 
;o  make  men  free.  No  symbol — save  the 
itomizes  so  much  suffering  and 
l;n,  and  radiates  more  hope  than  that 
It  IS  the  symbol  of  your  noble  heritage, 
kirgly  prerogatives,  and  your  civic  du- 
,s  American  citizens.  We  call  vou  to  an 
i  exercise  of  those  prerogatives — with 
?nce  and  nobility  of  purpose,  and  to  the 
—nance  of  every  duty  with  unfaltering 
We  here  solemnly  pledge  you  to  an 
estioning  obedience  to  the  mandates  of 

.lag  Should  your  country  command 
-obey'  Give  to  your  country,  your  serv- 
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ice,  your  purse,  and  even  your  life,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  end  that  our  nation  may  ever  go 
forward  upon  its  lofty  mission,  and  "stand  in 
the  Congress  of  the  nations  of  the  world — 
the  champion  of  an  ever  freer,  nobler,  hap- 
pier, humanity.  And  continue  our  prayer, 
oh  God,  that  out  of  such  devotion  Thy  King- 
dom may  come — Thy  will  may  be  done — on 
earth  here  as  It  is  there  in  Heaven,  and  we 
will  ccntinue  to  give  Thee  all  the  praise- 
both  now  and  forever  and  ever — Amen 

Roy   H.  Shepherd. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  USA, 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  iMr.  Hansen  i. 

This  is  Girl  Scout  Week  and  an  appro- 
priate time  to  give  due  recognition  to 
the  60-year-old  organization  of  which 
millions  of  girls  have  been  members  over 
the  vears. 

Juliette  Low  brought  Gal  Guidinp:  to 
the  United  States  from  England  in  1912 
and  organized  the  first  troop  in  Savan- 
nah. Ga.  The  name  was  changed  2  years 
later  to  Girl  Scouts, 

In  my  home  area  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Girl 
Scouting  began  in  19W  when  a  troop  of 
13  girls  was  formed  undei-  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  George  Trumble.  The  Girl  Scout 
Council  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County,  Inc.. 
wa.s  established,  and  Miss  Ada  M  Gat-es 
became  the  first  commissioner. 

So,  as  the  national  organization  m.arks 
its  60th,  our  Buffalo  area  council  marks 
its  55!h  year  of  dedication  to  the  pui-- 
pose  of  inspiring  girls  with  the  hi.r;hest 
ideals  of  character,  conduct,  patriotism, 
and  service. 

Ill  the  55  years  of  its  existence  the  Buf- 
falo area  council  has  served  about  834,000 
girls,  of  wiiom  25,790  are  registered  at 
the  present  time,  supervised  by  4,488 
adults. 

The  Girl  Scouts,  as  with  other  youth 
organizations,  would  not  be  able  to  func- 
tion on  a  continuing  and  effective  basis 
without  the  dedicated  cooperation  and 
participation  of  adult  volunteers.  No 
greater  community  service  can  be  pro- 
vided by  adults  than  to  take  the  lime  to 
help  with  youth  activities  such  as  the 
Girl  Scouts. 

There  can  develop  £:reat  personal  satis- 
faction for  the  adults  in  this  volunteer 
work.  They  can  observe  first  hand  the 
results  of  their  patimce  as  they  help 
young  people  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
good  citizenship,  good  health,  sportsman- 
ship, craftsmanship,  togetherness,  and 
so  forth. 

Since  that  day  in  1920  when  the  Buf- 
falo Council  held  its  first  camping  ses- 
sion at  Kidder  Farm  m  suburoan  Wil- 
liamsville,  the  scope  of  activities  has  ex- 
panded to  where  the  council  now  owns 
eight  properties  and  leases  two  others. 
These  properties  cover  1,354  acres  and 
have  a  ledger  value  of  nearly  $741,000. 
Included  is  a  canoe  base  across  the  inter- 
national boundary  in  Algonquin  Provin- 
cial Park,  Ontario,  Canada. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  this  60th  anniversary  salute 
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March  13,  1972 

to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
and  to  extend  a  special  accolade  to  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  my  own  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County  area  who  are  marking  their  55th 
anniversary. 


REVIEW,   OVERHAUL  NEEDED  OP 
FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  Federal  deficits  growing  larger,  and 
with  greater  and  greater  demands  being 
made  for  revenue  sharing  with  State 
and  local  governments,  the  time  has  come 
for  a  reappraisal,  review,  and  revamping 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  contin- 
ued expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
overseas  when  there  are  so  many  press- 
ing domestic  needs  for  the  Federal  budg- 
et dollar  at  home. 

In  tills  connection  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  newsletter  Capitol  Comments,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  most 
important  matter: 
Congress   Passes  $3.1    Billion   Foreign   Aid 

Bir.L   FOR   Some   98   Nations   Throughout 

THE  World 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins) 

Congress  recently  completed  action  on  a 
$3.1  billion  foreign  aid  bill  which  has  grown 
like  topsy  from  a  temporary  program  for  a 
few  nations  to  a  gigantic  giveaway  of  billions 
of  American  dollars  to  many  nations.  The 
total  of  $3.1  billion  finally  appropriated  for 
this  year  was  $1.1  billion  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested  and  $622.8  million  less  than 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid  the  previous 
year. 

Congress  passed  this  aid  bill  on  the  In- 
sistence of  the  President.  The  bill  as  finally 
approved  exceeded  the  appropriations  ini- 
tially approved  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  was  enlarged  in  the  Conference. 
The  bill  was  "in  Conference"  when  the  First 
Session  of  the  92nd  Congress  was  con- 
cluded— and  a  continuing  resolution  was 
passed  to  set  the  funding  at  last  year's  level 
per.dlng  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Your  Representative  in  recent  years  has 
voted  against  the  annual  foreign  aid  bills  be- 
cause it  Is  my  feeling  that  a  review  and  com- 
prehensive overhaul  of  this  program  and  its 
goals  and  objectives  are  long  overdue.  In  my 
opinion  appropriations  for  this  program 
overall  are  excessive,  nltliough  I  recognize 
that  <~ertaii.Iy  some  military  and  economic 
assistance  under  the  program  can  be  used 
to  strengthen  friendly  allies. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  we  can- 
not even  be  sure  foreign  aid  creates  friends — 
for  example.  37  nations  who  have  received 
foreign  aid  voted  against  the  posltloii  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  that 
Taiwan — Free  China — should  continue  as  » 
member  of  the  UN. 

T.he-e  are  some  of  the  other  factors  that 
ctcrt;^  me: 

This  money  is  urgently  needed  at  home. 
Our  nation  Is  operating  in  a  huge  deficit 
situation  of  $44-2  billion  currently,  and  has 
a  projected  budget  deficit  of  $98  billion  for 
1938-73.  Oui'  cities  at  d  state:)  are  advocating 
a  large  p.'ogram  of  rave.uic-sharing  for 
dc  n-.estic  needs.  The  channeling  of  $3.1  billion 
to  other  natloi.s  at  this  time  when  our  own 
state?  and  cities  have  m.iny  unmet  needs  is 
difficult  to  r3co;ic;le 

Our  natio  al  d;bt  is  $85  billion  more  than 
the  com'Tined  public  debt  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Reason  would  dictate 
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that  most  of  the  funds  diverted  overseas 
should  be  used  at  home. 

Mare  than  $20  billion  is  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  foreign  aid  from  prior  year 
appropriations  and  borrowing  authority. 

Foreign  aid  worsens  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  which  is  at  its  highest  peak  in 
history,  as  well  as  our  nation's  trade  deficit. 
Our  country  had  a  trade  deficit  this  year  for 
the  first  time  In  this  century.  Studies  indi- 
cate the  United  States  has  paid  to  foreign 
i-.atlo!  s  $49  billion  more  than  they  have  paid 
to  us  in  trade  exchanges. 

Forc-ign  aid  has  cheapened  the  dollar 
abroad  and  contribut-ed  to  many  of  our  mon- 
etary problems  at  home  and  abroad. 

Because  of  the  gold  drain,  attributed  by 
many  authorities  to  the  outfiow  of  US.  dol- 
lars in  foreign  aid,  our  country's  gold  hold- 
ings have  been  reduced  from  $22  billion  to 
$10  billion. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  foreign  aid  program 
must  be  reviewed,  revamped,  or  curtailed. 
Where  famines,  floods  and  other  disasters 
occur,  the  United  States  Is  always  generous 
and  magnanimous.  However,  our  taxpayers 
are  today  heavily  burdened  while  waste  and 
extravagance  mark  much  of  this  nation's 
foreign  aid  programs.  It's  time  for  a  change 
in  the  fcrsign  aid  program. 


VIETNAM  CUTBACK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  took  oflBce,  there  were  550.000 
troops  in  Vietnam,  Today  there  are  fewer 
than  125,000  and  they  are  coming  home 
at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  The  President  is 
achieving  what  he  said  he  would  do  when 
he  was  elected  in  1968.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  that  he  has  done  it  with- 
out our  loss  of  prestige  among  our  own 
allies  all  over  the  world  and  especially  in 
the  Far  East.  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  foreign 
affairs  writer  for  the  Washington  Star, 
has  written  a  most  interesting  article  in 
the  Thursday,  March  9,  1972,  issue  which 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  read. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar,  9,   1972] 

NixoN   Has   Little   To   Ffar   From   the 

Waii  IssrE 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noye.s ) 

Whatever  else  they  may  prove,  we  would 
hope  that  one  result  of  the  early  primary 
elections  will  be  to  remove  Vietnam  eis  a 
major  issue  In  the  coming  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

It's  a  curious  thing.  The  very  ones  who 
most  bewail  the  divislveness  of  the  war  seem 
the  most  reluctant  to  let  the  issue  fade  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  voters. 

And,  though  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
average  citizen  is  far  more  concerned  about 
a  variety  of  domestic  Issues — unemployment, 
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Inflation,  busing  and  so  on — on  which  the 
administration  is  far  more  vulnerable,  it  stUl 
is  on  Vietnam  that  President  Nixon  oppo- 
nents insist  on  concentrating  their  fire. 

In  fact,  admitting  that  Vietnam  is  the 
most  unpopular  war  in  the  country's  history, 
Nixon's  record  so  far  is  one  of  his  strongest 
arguments  for  re-election  in  November.  He 
has  virtually  ended  active  American  partici- 
pation in  the  fighting.  And  he  has  done  so  in 
such  a  way  that  none  of  the  objectives  for 
which  the  United  States  went  into  Vietnam 
ha.T  been  sacrificed. 

Call  it  the  luck  cf  the  devil  or  grace  of 
God,  none  of  the  dire  predictions  about  the 
result  of  an  American  withdrawal  has  yet 
come  to  pass.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
not  fallen  to  pieces:  they  are  fighting  better 
and  with  higher  morale  than  at  the  peak  of 
the  American  effort. 

The  much-advertised  offensive  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  has  not  materialized  for  reasons 
which  are  best  known  to  the  leaders  in  Hanoi. 
No  one,  at  this  point,  can  predict  with  any 
great  certainty  the  course  of  events  in  South 
Vietnam  over  the  next  few  years 

What  one  can  say  with  some  confidence 
is  that,  given  continued  American  support. 
South  Vietnam  will  survive  the  American  de- 
parture and  Nixon's  program  for  ending 
American  participation  In  the  war  has  every 
chanoe  of  succeeding. 

In  this  situation,  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion are  left  in  the  position  of  saying  that 
thev  would  have  achieved  the  same  results 
more  quickly  or,  more  simply,  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  not  worth  .saving.  But  those  who 
seriously  dissent  from  the  results  achieved  in 
Vietnam  at  this  stage  are  likely  to  be  clas- 
sified as  extremists  en  one  side  or  the  other 
by  a  majority  of  voters. 

The  extremists  on  the  rieht  argue,  as  they 
did  in  the  case  of  Korea,  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  should  have  been  fought  through 
to  a  clear-cut  American  victory  over  North 
Vietnam. 

They  never  have  understood  the  concept  of 
a  limited  war  for  limited  objective-.  They 
never  will  concede  that  'victory"  in  Vietnam 
consists  in  a  successful  withdrawal  or  that 
the  essential  objective  f  f  the  American  effort 
has  been  accomplished.  They  also  are.  merci- 
fully, a  small  percentage  of  the  voting  pop- 
ulation. 

And  so,  one  suspects,  are  the  extremists  on 
the  left — those  who  also  do  not  want  to  see 
a  succei.'^ful  American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, those  whose  abhorrence  of  v.-ar  and  its 
tragedies  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  Inherently  wicked  and  immoral  for  men 
to  fight  for  their  freedom  and  equally  wicked 
and  Immoral  for  the  United  States  to  help 
them  do  it. 

For  no  matter  how  it  may  be  distorted  by 
those  who  concentrate  on  what  they  call  the 
"corruption"  of  the  Saigon  regime,  this  is  the 
essential  issue  in  Vietnam.  The  simple  fact 
Is  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  m  South 
Vietnam  prefer  this  regime  to  rule  from 
Hanoi  and  they  have  fought  for  this  prefer- 
ence for  a  generation. 

Todav  that  fight,  thanks  to  a  massive  Amer- 
ican sacrifice,  appears  to  be  won.  Although 
fighting  certainly  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
leaders  in  Hanoi  choose  to  send  their  armies 
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into  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
they  are  most  unlikely  to  attain  their  objec- 
tives by  military  means.  They  are  no  more 
likely  to  win  control  in  South  Vietnam 
through  any  political  process  that  Is  not 
wholly  rigged  in  their  favor. 

It  can  be  arcued.  of  course,  that  what 
has  been  nccjmplished  in  Vietnam  was  not 
worth  the  co^i.  .Many  people  In  this  country 
believe  strongly  that  American  troops  never 
should  have  been  .-ent  to  fight  in  Indochina 
and  that  thi-  sacr.fice  has  been  wholly  in- 
commensurate with  the  achievement.  Cer- 
tainly the  Nixin  doctrine,  opposing  direct 
American  participation  in  wars  on  the  Asian 
continent,  refiects  the  prevailing  public  sen- 
timent. 

But  surely  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
what  hivs  been  accomplished  at  such  high 
cost  should  be  svstematically  tindone  by 
withdrawing  all  fun  her  support  for  the  gov- 
ernment m  Saigon  and  precipitating  the  col- 
lapse of  miiitarv-  res;stRnce  in  South  Viet- 
nam Those  who  propose,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manitarian interest.^,  tc  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  South  Vietnamese  and  turn 
the  country  over  to  the  Communists  have  a 
duhcult  case  to  make  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can voter. 


AGRICLT^TURE  EXPANDS  LN 
MISSISSIPPI 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OK  :.:is&i.t.siKP: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished director  of  the  Mi.^,>;issippi 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and  my 
good  friend.  Bill  Bost,  has  recently  for- 
warded me  a  repoit  on  the  progress  of 
the  "1.5  by  75"  program  in  Mississippi. 
This  10-year  program,  begun  m  1965,  has 
as  its  goal  the  increasing  of  the  value  of 
farm  production  in  Mi.ssissippi  to  $1.5 
billion  by  1975. 

Now  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth 
year,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  through 
the  dedication  and  hard  work  of  our 
Mississippi  farming  commiurity  this  pro- 
gram is  ahead  of  schedule  and  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  reality. 

I  commend  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  and  believe  that  it  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  willinpie.ss  and  dedication 
of  Mississippians  to  work  togetlier  in  a 
common  effort  to  achieve  a  goal  that  will 
surely  benefit  not  cnly  themselves  and 
our  Stat-e,  but  indeed  the  entire  Nation 

I  include  here  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
the  summary  of  the  report  of  the  out- 
standing progress  being  made  by  the 
Mississippi  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  increasing  farm  production  and 
contributing  greatly  to  the  economy  of 
our  State : 


VALUE  OF  MISSISSIPPI  FARM  PRODUCTS— PROGRESS  OF  1  5  BV   1975  PROGRAM 
\\n  millions  ot  doll2rs| 
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Mississippi  farmers  have  again  demon- 
strated their  wUiiagness  to  adept  the  new 
t  ichuiques  essential  to  achieve  the  annual 
soals  CI  15  by  75.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
jear  in  tnis  lO-year  program,  the  value  of 
1  irni  production  stautis  at  a  new  high  of 
more  than  si. 3  billion.  This  represents  €5 
percent  of  the  goal  of  farm  production  hav- 
i  ig  an  annual  value  of  •$!  5  billion  a  year  by 

Jib  and  is  5  percent  beyond  the  schedule 
r^uired  to  meet  the  1975  goal. 

The  gre.itest  guin  m  1.5  by  75  has  been 
ih  meat  animals,  already  conr.iderably  above 
t  le  1:^75  goal.  The  value  of  meat  animals 
rr^.uuced  in  1071  was  estimated  at  a  record 

.gh  uf  $265  million.  5J2  million  above  the 
Frev.o';.s  high  m  1&70.  Mere  than  s226  million 
cf  the  1971  total  was  from  cattle  and  calves. 

The   value   of   cotton   production    in    1971 

ds  estimated  at  $375  million,  an  Increase  of 
St5  million  over  1970  and  c:;.itinuing  the  up- 
•.1  ard  trend  of  recent  years.  Soybean  produc- 

on  at  5163  million  for  197;  "represented  a 
cam  over  1970  and  a  new  record.  At 
86  percent  of  the  10-year  goal  soybean  pro- 
dfiction  is  still  far  ahead  of  schedule. 

For  forest  products,  the  value  of  $136  mil- 
Ibn  for  1971  is  $11  million  more  than  in 
1  >70.  This  increase  puts  rorestrv  at  84  per- 
c  'nt  cf  .ts  goal  for  1975.  The  value  of  catfish 
p -eduction  continued  its  upward  trend. 

Poultry  and  egg  production  suffered  a  $15 
tHiIlion  decline  from  1970.  reversing  '.rs  steadv 
n  arch  fward  the  15  by  75  goaf  Although 
.Mlue    of    bro:ler    production    Increased 

m.-st  *3  million,  'hat  of  eggs  was  $19  mil- 

y..  less  than  the  $90  million  of  1970. 

Horticultural  crops,  valued  at  «22  million 
1971.  made  a  small  increase  but  are  far 
sfcort  of  schedule.  A  slight  decline  in  fresh 
af.d  procesicd  vegetable^  was  more  than  off- 

t  by  a  sharp  pecan  ^rop  increase  over  the 
n^ar  failure  of  1970    The  flower  and  shrub 

isiness  continued   its  ste?dy  climb. 

The  value  of  milk  production  was  less 
tian  m  1970.  The  food  grains,  rice  and  wheat. 
wpre  up  in  value  from  1970.  The  feed  crops — 
nly  ccrn.  sorghum,  and  hay — experienced 

decrease. 


AjDMIMSTRATION  CAVES  IN  ON  AID 
TO  ECUADOR 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    C.VLrFORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr   VAN  DEERLIN   Mr   Speaker,  one 

,ou!d  not  be  too  surpn.^ed.  T  .suppose,  by 

.e  decision  of  th'  Nixon  administration 

revoke  the  congre.s.vioml  ban  on  aid 

Ecuador. 

Thi.s    lamentable    action,    tiken    last 
w-pek  by  Secretary  ol  State   Rogers,  is 
t  the  latest  in  a  long  and  shabby  se- 
's  01  .'■hams  and  double  dealings  m  our 
■ilations  with  Ecu:<dor.  and  any  other 
-.ti-y  •^■lth  a  bent  lor  picking  our  fish- 
ships  off  the  high  seas. 
Mr,  Roge'-s  invoked  an  obscure  E.xecu- 
e  order  which  authorizes  him  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Pre-ident  in  managing  the 
fc^reign    a.ssistance    program.    The   Sec- 
ry  sii-ned  a  document  which  stated 
at     removal     d.     congiesMon-tlly     lin- 
ed rrstrictions  on  aid  to  Erui^dor  is 
lilt  niition-U  interest    The  President 
d  no  public  comment  on  the  issue. 
Slate  Department  per.-onnel.  hov.cvcr. 
ve   never  c;ttempted  to  conceal   their 
^t3-te  for  the  proinbitujn.,  ordered  bv 
:igre.s.s.  Long  before  Mr   Rogers  acted, 
S   d.iMomats  in  Quito.  Ecuador's  capl- 
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lal.  were  going  out  of  iheir  way  to  assure 
Ecuador  that  the  administration  had  no 
intention  of  enforcing  the  amendment 
for  cutting  ofT  U.S.  aid. 

One  statement  put  out  by  our  em- 
bassy told  Ecu.'\dorians  the  administra- 
tion 'has  opposed  the  Van  Deerlin 
amendment  hoth  in  the  form  m  which 
11  was  presented  to  the  House  in  Decem- 
ber and  in  its  present  form."  The  first 
version  was  a  flat  prohibition  on  assist- 
ance to  Ecuador,  while  the  compromise 
language  finally  adopted  would  permit 
aid— but  only  when  the  President 
deemed  it  important  to  the  national  in- 
terest 01  the  United  States. 

While  our  Government  may  be  tech- 
nically withm  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
acting  to  permit  resumption  of  aid.  I 
submit  that  in  this  instance  there  has 
been  an  almost  studied  defiance  of  the 
clearly  expressed  intent  of  Congress. 

Our  colleague  '  Mr.  Passman  ' .  the 
esteemed  and  able  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  handling  for- 
eign aid.  left  no  rooT.  for  doubt  as  to 
the  will  of  Congress  in  the  Ecuadorian 
ntatter.  during  debate  February  L>4  on  the 
foreign  aid  conference  report. 

Release  of  funds  to  Ecuador  could  be 
justified,  said  Chairman  Passman,  "only 
in  the  cases  of  emergency." 

In  lifting  the  ban.  Secretiu-y  Rogers 
made  no  pretense  that  an  emergency 
exists,  I  would  construe  an  emergency 
situation  as  one  in  which  assistance  were 
urgently  needed  to  relieve  the  suffering 
caused  by  a  nr.tural  disaster,  or  other 
cataclysmic  event.  No  one  can  quibble 
with  lending  a  helping  hand  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  on  this  score,  Ecuador 
simply  does  not  qualify. 

By  continually  interfering  with  our 
fishermen  on  the  high  seas,  however. 
Ecuador  has  richly  earned  the  rebuke 
which  Congi-ess  tried  to  administer. 

It  IS  my  feeling,  strongly  reinforced  by 
recent  events,  that  if  our  Government 
had  teen  a  little  tougher  with  Ecuador 
in  tlie  past,  our  problems  might  have  been 
resolved  long  ago  and  we  would  not  have 
to  be  talking  now  about  the  desirability 
01  withholding  aid. 

Throughout  this  dreary  affair.  I  have 
been  particularly  upset  with  State  De- 
partment officials  in  Washington  and 
Quito  who  seem  to  be  taking  Ecuador  s 
side  in  the  dispute. 

Since  when,  my  colleagues,  is  it  a  re- 
sponsibility of  our  diplomats  to  apolo- 
gize to  another  nation  for  the  actions 
of  the  U.S.  Congi-p.-^s^ 

An  article  illuminating  the  State  De- 
patmenfs  negative  attitudes  was  carried 
in  the  Wa.'hington  Star  last  Thursday.  I 
include  the  article  at  this  point  with  my 
remarks  1 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  9.  1972) 

Amencmtvt  to  us    Aid  Bill  Rocks  Envoys 

in   ecuaijor 

I  By  Jereiniah  O'Leary) 

Quito,  Eccadob.— Life  rarely  Is  a  bed  of 
roses  for  American  diplomats  In  Ecuador, 
what  with  tuna  boat  seizures  and  revolutions, 
bin  the  Van  Deerlin  Amendment  to  the  US. 
foreign  aid  bill  has  them  ready  to  drape  the 
emba.ssy  in  black. 

The  amendment  (or  "enmlenda."  as  It  is 
called  here)  specifies  that  no  part  of  any  ap- 
pr.Dpriatlon  in  the  aid  bill  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Ecuador  unless  the  Presl- 
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dent  decides  it  is  important  to  the  national 
interest.  Its  approval  by  Senate-House  con- 
ferees virtually  guaranteed  it  will  remain  in 
the  bill  sent  to  the  White  House. 

The  singling  out  of  Ecuador,  a  Colorado- 
sized  land  of  6  million  people,  came  like  a 
bombshell  to  Ambassador  Flndley  Burns  and 
his  country  team  in  Quite,  but  it  hit  the 
Ecnadorean  government  with  the  impact  of 
an  Andean  eartliquake. 

"God.  what  timing,"  said  one  U.S.  official 
bitterly.  "We're  trying  to  make  some  head- 
way on  the  tuna  thing  with  the  new  govern- 
ment here,  and  now  we're  all  the  way  back  to 
square  one." 

Ecuador's  armed  forces  ousted  five-time 
President  Jose  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra  Feb.  15. 
and  there  have  been  hopes  that  the  new  re- 
gime headed  by  Gen.  Gulllermo  Rodriguez 
Lara  might  be  disposed  to  some  mutually 
siiisfactory  arrangement  on  the  fishing  Issue. 

If  there  ever  was  a  chance,  the  "enmlenda" 
put  it  on  the  back  burner. 

Burns  did  have  a  chance  to  salvage  some- 
thing out  of  the  situation,  mainly  because 
he  was  able  to  prepare  President  Rodriguez 
for  it  a  few  hours  before  the  story  began 
moving  on  press  wires. 

The  embassy  also  issued  a  statement  that 
said.  "The  pdministration  of  President  Nixon 
invariably  has  opposed  the  Van  Eteeriin 
:.meudment  both  In  the  form  in  which  it  w.is 
presented  to  the  House  in  December  and  in 
us  present  form." 

The  embassy  statement  went  on  to  empha- 
size that  the  bill  leaves  aid  to  Ecuador  to  the 
discretion  of  President  Nixon. 

This  fast  footwork  by  the  embassy  grabbed 
the  headlines  In  Ecuador's  dally  papers. 
mainly  because  it  was  available  to  them  fir.st. 
It  may  have  mollifled  the  man  in  the  street, 
but  it  didn't  do  much  for  the  disposition  of 
President  Rodriguez  who  is  understandably 
a  bit  touchy  In  the  first  weeks  after  his  as- 
siunptlon  of  power. 

Rodriguez,  a  U.S. -trained  professional  sol- 
dier, issued  his  own  statement  soon  after, 
saying  that  the  Ecuadorean  government  cni- 
-iders  the  "enmlenda"  a  clear  act  of  political 
Imperialism  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 

He  stuck  to  the  normal  Ecuadorean  con- 
cept that  foreign  aid  is  not  Just  an  altruistic 
gesture  and  that  Congress  acted  as  it  did 
because  of  the  "Illicit  activities"  of  the  U.S, 
fishing  boats  in  the  200  miles  of  Pacific  Ocean 
cr  astal  waters  claimed  by  Ecuador. 

Ecuador  has  not  seized  a  fishing  boat  since 
Feb,  6.  probably  because  the  tuna  no  longer 
are  swimming  in  schools  and  the  boats  do 
not  find  it  profitable  to  chase  individual  tuna 
with  their  expensive  gear, 

As.^istant  Secretary  of  State  Charles  A, 
Meyer  has  been  here  three  times  since  last 
November  and  seemed  close  to  an  agreement 
when  the  revolution  came.  Now  the  diplo- 
mats have  to  start  all  over  again  over  the 
same  rocky  path. 
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OPEN  LETTER  IN  FAVOR  OF  RADIO 
FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO  LIB- 
ERTY 


> 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  an  open  letter  to  the 
.jiuiior  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  by  Mr. 
Aloysius  A,  Mazewski,  president  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress, 

As  I  understand,  Mr,  Speaker,  despite 
the  intense  interest  of  many  leading 
Americans  in  maintaining  the  effective 
service  rendered  by  Radio  Free  Europe 


and  Radio  Liberty,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  remains  as  the  one  ob- 
struction to  their  continued  operation. 
Mr.  Mazewski.  in  his  letter,  eloquently 
makes  the  case  for  Radio  Free  Europe  i 

AN  Open  Letter  to  Senator  J.  William 
Fl'lbright.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Coivimittee 

Polish  American  Congress.  Inc. 

March  6.  1972. 
Dear  Siri  According  to  information  com- 
ing from  the  Senate-House  conference  on 
certain  disputed  items  of  foreign  expendi- 
tures, you  have  threatened  to  veto,  single- 
handedly,  modest  appropriation  for  Radio 
Free  Europe. 

Your  contentions  seem  to  be  that  in  view 
of  President  Nixon's  forthcoming  visit  to 
Moscow,  we  should  be  "nice"  to  the  Russians, 
or  they  will  revert  back  to  their  old  intransi- 
gence, and  block  our  policy  of  accommoda- 
tion which  is  to  supersede  that  of  confronta- 
tion. 

You  are  entitled  to  your  opinion.  And  al- 
though sharply  disagreeing  with  it,  I  respect 
it. 

However,  your  rather  autocratic  statement 
at  the  conference  that  you  will  not  allow 
Radio  Free  Europe  to  continue  its  activities, 
brings  to  my  mind  the  concept  of  the  "arro- 
gance of  power"  which  you  misapplied  In 
your  dissertations  on  America's  noljle  post 
war  efforts  in  foreign  aid. 

Actually,  arrogance  of  power  came  into 
being  much  earlier,  during  the  Yalta  con- 
ference in  1945, 

It  was  then,  that  the  United  States,  through 
its  diplomacy,  acceded  to  the  power  politics 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  tacitly  agreed  to  the 
application  of  the  arrogance  of  power,  seal- 
ing the  fate  of  150  million  people  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  without  consulting  them 
mid  against  their  national  v.ill. 

Through  diplomacy,  we.  as  one  cf  the  vic- 
torious powers,  have  consented  to  give  to 
Soviet  dominations  vast  lands  whi"h  were 
nDt  ours  to  give. 

We  have  tacitly  agreed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  basic  liberties  and  fundam?nt3]  rights 
of  man  in  entire  nation  with  historic  tradi- 
tion of  democracy  and  millennial  ties  witli 
the  Western  civilization  and  culture. 

Of""lal  explanation  of  these  give-aways  to 
which  we  had  no  right  was,  that  the  compell- 
ing reason  fcr  them  has  been  che  forlorn 
hope  that  Soviet  Union  will  be  le-s  tvir  ulont 
in  post  war  dealings  with  the  free  nati.ins  of 
the  West. 

History  proved  otherwise.  After  the  Yalta 
agreement  and  shortly  after  the  cessation 
cf  hostilities  in  Europe,  we  entered  the  er.i 
of  Cold  War. 

An  earnest  contest  for  the  mind  cf  the 
modern  man  has  begun. 

In  this  struggle.  Radio  Free  Europe  stands 
oir  as  tlie  most  effective  instrument  in 
reaching  the  people  cut  off  by  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain from  the  free  flow  of  objective  news 
and  the  interplay  of  ideas  of  the  open  so- 
cieties of  the  West, 

For  those  people,  uhose  fate  was  sealed 
by  the  arrogance  of  power  at  Yalta,  the 
Orvelllan  nightmare  arrived  much  sooner 
than    1984, 

The  "Big  Brother'  concept  of  a  closed, 
totalitarian  society  with  ccr.ccmmitant 
'hought  control,  directed  news  imd  com- 
mentaries, and  educational  system  geared 
to  bring  up  yoinig  t;eneratlr!i)s  In  restrictive 
cammui.lst  sophistries,  have  become  the  way 
of  life  for  nations  of  the  Eastern  half  of 
Europe, 

For  them,  the  only  contact  with  the  West, 
the  only  sotirce  of  objective  news,  the  only 
breath  of  freedom  comes  through  the  Radio 
Free  Europe  facilities. 

As  an  institution  of  man,  RFE  is  not  per- 
fect. However,  it  has  learned  respect,  confi- 
dence and  unprecedented  popularity  among 
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the  people  living  under  communist  tyranny 
and  longing  for  freedom. 

Whatever  it  Is.  RFE  Is  not  an  aggressive 
or  offensive  weapon.  Its  only  mission  Is  truth- 
ful, objective  reporting  of  events  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 

What  can  the  Soviet  Union  give  in  ex- 
change for  the  liquidation  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope? Nothing  in  this  particular  area  of  news 
dissemination. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  need  any  fa- 
cility similar  to  Radio  Free  Europe,  since 
every  Communist  party  in  the  West  is  in  fact 
a  propaganda  agency  for  Moscow, 

To  close  dowm  Radio  Free  Europe  Just  be- 
cause It  is  inconvenient  to  the  tyrants  of 
Moscow  and  their  satraps  In  satellite  coun- 
tries would  be  equivalent  to  telling  the  stib- 
Jugated  nations  that  the  United  States  Is  no 
longer  Interested  in  their  present  travail  or 
in  their  future. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  raw  and  Inhuman 
display  of  the  arrogance  of  power, 

I  do  not  believe  American  people  would 
accept  this  newest  concession  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  people  who  be- 
lieve in  our  good  will  and  see  In  the  United 
States  the  hope  and  the  promise  of  a  better 
ftiture  for  humanity. 

I  hope  that  as  a  scholar  statesman  of  con- 
siderable knowledge,  experience  and  influ- 
ence you  will  reconsider  your  position  re- 
garding RFE  and  take  under  advisement  Its 
intrin.sic  value  and  relevancy  which,  far  sir- 
passes  any  shortcoiniiigs  it  may  have  In  term 
of  pwlitlcal  expediency, 
Respectfullv, 

Aloysiis  A,  Mazewski, 

Prcsidenf. 


COMMON  CAUSE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
reading  the  attached  profile  oi  Common 
Cause,  the  citizens  lobby.  Tins  article 
is  written  by  Charles  E,  Claffev  of  the 
Washmgton  Bureau  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
It  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on  March 
5.  1972. 

Among  the  refornis  of  the  Congress 
sought  by  Common  Cause  are  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  closed  rule  "  which  pre- 
cludes legislation  being  amended  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  the  barnng  of 
the  public  from  the  caucu.-es  of  both  po- 
litical parties  in  Congress. 

The  article  lollows: 

Common  Cause:     Reformers  Ready  To 

Go  TO  the  People 

(By  Charles  E.  Claffey) 

Washington — John  W,  Gardner  bridles 
at  suggestions  that  Common  Cause,  the  citi- 
zen's lobby,  is  an  elitist  organization,  es- 
tranged from  *he  realities  of  the  society  It 
woti'd  reform. 

"Wc  do  not  recard  ourseUes  a^  .'^peaking 
from  some  morally  superior  vantage  point 
outside  the  system  "  the  chairman  of  Com- 
mon Cause  .=aid  recently,  "We  are  also  part 
cf  the  system." 

■What  are  the\-  up  ti-^ 

ON    SPENDING 

Common  Cause  lobbied  extensively  for 
tlie  campaign  financing  bill,  which  was 
.signed  into  law  by  the  President  Feb,  7. 

The  new  bill  contains  fairly  strict  limita- 
tioiii.  on  radio  and  television  spending,  and 
a  strong  section  on  reporting  canipalgn  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures    But  It  contain.'^  no 
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limits   on   the    amount    an    individual    may 

contribute  to  a  campaign 

Individual  limi's  was  a  strong  feature  of 
the  Common  Cause  position  as  was  a  strong 
provision  regulating  the  supervising  of  re- 
porting, another  drawback  in  the  bill  as 
viewed  by  Common  Cause 

Fred  N,  Wertheimer,  Gardners  chief  lob- 
byist against  the  war  and  in  favor  of  a 
strong  indepondcni  consumer  protection 
agency,  will  play  a  major  role  In  the  orga- 
mzaticn's  policy  of  enforcing  the  campaign 
financing  and  spending  act. 

We  see  our  job  as  trying  to  fill  a  vacuum— 
of  making  sure  the  law  does  what  it's  sup- 
posed to,"  Wertheimer  says, 

Wertheimer    and    other    staffers    will    be 
helped  by  a  staff  of  volunteers  in  Washlng- 
oii  tliai  could  number  as  many  as  1000,  as 
well  as  others  in  state  capitals. 

Common  Cause  will  try  to  Insure  that  fil- 
ings of  receipts  and  expenses  are  made  on 
time  (a  complaint  procedure  is  provided  In 
the  law  enabling  direct  court  action  for  in- 
fractions!, and  to  try  to  evaluate  and  inter- 
pret the  disclosures. 

"We're  also  going  to  try  to  track  down  spe- 
cial intere-ts,"  says  Wertheimer.  "from  labor 
to  corporatons  In  looking  for  violations  and 
evasion  patterns." 

Concerning  the  volunteers  who  will  assist 
In  this  formidable  project.  Wertheimer  says^ 
that  a  lot  of  them  will  be  laywers  and  busi- 
ness people,  such  as  accountants,  but  there 
will  be  no  limit  on  anyone's  background, 

IN    CONGRESS 

In  the  field  of  congressional  reform.  Com- 
mon Cause  will  stress  the  dual  points  of  ac- 
countabUlty  and  the  need  to  open  the  "ccn- 
gressional  machinery  to  younger,  less  senior 
Bftembers." 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  avoiding  the  fram- 
ing of  sjjecific  legislative  proposal.  whUe 
recommending  a  "bill  of  particulars."  which 
includes: 

Subjec'ing  each  chairman  and  each  minor- 
ity party  rankl.ng  member  to  an  automatic 
rpen  cau"us  vote  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress. 

Opening  committee  sessions  for  all  but 
matter?  dealing  with  national  security  and 
persona!  privacy 

Re-considering  the  "closed-rule"  which 
allows  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee a  'tmique  privilege  "  in  that  all  legislation 
it  takes  to  the  floor  is  debated  under  a  de- 
vice barring  floor  amendments. 

Both  parties  should  open  their  ciucu-es  to 
the  public. 

The  minority  party  should  be  entitled  to 
a  definite  percentage  of  the  budget  of  each 
congressional  committee  It  currently  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  whim  of  a  chairman 

potenti.^l  for  chance 

"If  Commo.i  Cause  members  were  to  ask 
hard  questions  of  candidates  on  only  the:e 
issues,"  concludes  Its  director  of  legislative 
?.ctivltles.  John  Lagomarclno.  and  secure 
commitments  on  them  from  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  those  runnl-.g  for  Ccngress.  the 
potential  for  change  In  the  next  Congress 
would  be  as  great  as  any  time  In  recent  his- 
tory." 

Natur.=illy.  lot>byl:ig  Is  Common  Causei's 
major  tool  In  frying  t:  effect  change  Not  ?1I 
.eteran  lobbyists  enjcy  working  with  the 
self-described  "citizen's  lobby."  ard  some 
rlaim  the  organization  takes  too  much  credit 
for  action  on  bills  in  which  it  was  only  pe- 
rlp'ierally  Influential. 

At  least  one.  however,  thinks  otherwise. 
'I'm  glad  they're  here.  '  says  Mirvi-i  Caplsn. 
legislative  representative  for  the  industrial 
union  department  of  the  AFL-CIO  Often 
our  objectives  differ  from  theirs.  But  at 
times,  they  are  quite  complementary." 

And  the  system  Itself,  which  Gardner  wants 
to  Improve,  has  greeted  his  attempts  at  bet- 
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teirr.eat   with   a   bipirtlsan   mi.vure   cf   ap- 
p'.i-.ise  and  a!juse. 

n  fac.  It  is  the  question  of  -vvhether  Com- 
;  n   Cause  actually  Is  bi-partisan  that  has 

rendered  much  of  the  criticism  directed  at 

!  organization. 

Mi  r.day;    the  Republican  National  Com- 

ttees  publication,  has  raised  that  point. 
an  J  the  Committee's  Chairman.  Sen.  Robert 
Dc:e  I  Kansas )  last  year  called  Gardner's  at- 
tai  ic.s  of  President  Nixon's  'Vietnam  ix)licies 
"p  >Utical   efTorts  to  get  headlines." 

Vr.d  at  the  White  House,  the  Nixon  staff 
do^  not  consider  Common  Cause  a  friendly 
gr.n.p  'They  are  going  to  find  it  very  difficult 
to  maintain  that  non-partisan  image  because 
th  ^y  have  nearlv  always  com.e  down  against 
us  "  one  presidential  aide  has  been  quoted  as 
sajlng. 

it  Jack  T.  Conway,  a  former  industrial 
n  official  who  Joined  Common  Cause  last 
Mirch  a3  president,  says  he  U  attempting  to 
ke 'p  the  organization  as  politically  balanced 
as  possible. 

I've  tried  In  everything  that  I've  done  here 
tolelther  maintain  a  bipartisan  balance  where 
it  jx.ited,  or  to  achieve  one  A'here  it  ha-sn't. 
Tf  IS  IS  a  conscious  policy.  And  the  same  hold.s 
tr;,e  with  any  structures  that  we  build  in  the 
Cl  ngreiionai  districts  and  the  states."  Con- 
way says, 

^onimon  Cause  is  now  about  18  months 
olc  .  Its  membership  (the  yearly  fee  Is  $15) 
st£  nds  at  about  230.000,  according  to  Tom 
M:  thews.  Gardner's  special  assistant  for  pub- 
lic relations. 

TOP    PHIOBrrlES 

dathews  also  disclosed  the  results  of  a  re- 
;t  Ccmmcn  Cause  pall  m  which  members 

were  asked  to  name  their  own  top  priorities 

fo:  action  In  1972. 

rhe  first  choice  was  attempting  to  stop  the 
lochina    War.    Including    total    US    troop 
hdrawal;   the  next  was  congressional  re- 
form . 

)nly  5  percent  or  less  mentioned  Judicial 
orm,   drug   abiLse.   Involvement   of  youth, 

foieign  policy,  taxes,  health  care  and  educa- 

ticn. 

latmg  high  in  member  priorities  were  eco- 

noTiic   problems:    involving   more   people    In 

go  -ernment.  and  environmental  problems. 
'oncerning     the     organization's     current 

image,  members  evaluated  it  as  "a  dynamic, 
iw.ng  and  liberal  organization  with  no  11m- 
ig  categorization  for  the  young,  or  for  the 

oU  er  " 

Tne  membership  list  includes  Massachu- 
.s  Gov  Sargent:  S.  I  Hayakawa,  president 
San    Francisco    State    College:     Barbara 

Laird,   wife   of   Defen.=e   Secretary   Melvln   R. 

Lard:   former  US  Atty.  Gen    Ramsey  Clark, 

an  1  wom.en's  activist  Glorida  Stelnem. 

3'.iring  its  first  year.  Common  Cause  con- 
itrated  on  internal  matters — membership, 

pu  bllclty ,  forming  a  staff 

■fow  Its  target  areas — campaign  financing 
1  congressional  reforms — have  been  set  and 

na:ional   field  offices  have  been  opened.   In- 

cli  ri:;;?  I'ne  in  Boston. 


THOMAS  GURICK  WINS  NEW  JER- 
SEY VFW  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
:"ONTEST 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSET 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

:.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  priri- 
leied  and  very  plea-ed  to  announce  that 
rhomas  Gurick,  a  17-year-old  constitu- 
ent and  a  junior  at  G!ouce.ster  City  High 
Sc  Tool,  has  won  first  prize  in  the  New 
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Jersey  State  competition  of  the  25th  an- 

ual  "Vol JO  01  Democracy"  content  spon- 
sored by  the  VFW  and  the  ladies  auxili- 
ary of  the  'VFW  with  tiie  cooperatiton  of 
the  National  and  State  Associations  of 
Broadcasters, 

This  year  s  theme.  "My  Responsibility 
to  Freedom"  focused  the  atcenlion  of 
youth  on  the  principle  that  ireedcm  is 
a  responsibility  and  not  a  license,  and 
called  for  a  personal  evaluation  of  their 
responsibility  in  preserving  oui*  freedom 
heritage. 

Tom's  speech  was  judged  to  be  the  best 
of  30.000  entries  througiiout  the  Slate  of 
New  Jersey.  In  addition  to  a  scholarship 
of  SI. 500,  he  has  already  enioyed  a  5-day. 
expense-paid  trip  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  the  purpose  of  competing  for  national 
honors  and  a  chance  for  the  first-place 
national  award  of  a  S10,000  scholarship. 

It  all  started,  Tom  said,  when — 

One  night  I  was  sitting  around  the  house 
with  uothlng  to  do  land)  I  thought  about 
t'ne  contest  and  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  I 
sa:  d:>wn  and  wrote  the  speech  off  the  top 
of  mv  head  in  about  a  half  hour.  The  next 
day  I  took  it  In  to  my  speech  teacher,  Mr. 
Joe  McCuUough.  and  we  made  a  lew  minor 
c.-rrections. 

From  there  he  went  on  to  the  tedious 
task  of  taping  his  speech  and,  'with  his 
finished  and  perfected  product,  he  ini- 
tially won  the  pieliminary  competition 
in  Camden  County  As  the  VFW  divides 
the  State's  21  coimtie.s  into  a  northern, 
central,  and  .southern  area.  Tom  also  had 
to  compete  with  the  contestants  in  the 
so'athem  area  before  going  on  to  elimi- 
nate the  winners  of  the  northern  and 
central  areas  to  become  the  first-place 
winner  in  the  State. 

I  have  ki^own  Toms  paients,  Beinard 
and  Eloise  Gurick.  for  many  years  as 
fine  citizens  and  outstanding  Americans 
and  it  is  gratifying  and  reassuring  to  see 
Tom  following  their  example  in  his  own 
right. 

Also  to  be  congratulated  for  his  partic- 
ipation in  the  contest  is  a  young  man 
from  my  hometown  of  Pitman.  N.J..  Kev- 
in Wildes.  Kevin  was  the  winner  of  the 
Gloucester  County  competition  and  fin- 
ished second  to  Tom  Gurick  in  the  com- 
petition against  the  seven  other  county 
winners  in  the  VFW's  southern  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heartening  tr  see  so 
many  of  our  yoimg  people  participating 
in  the  VFW's  "Voice  of  Democracy"  com- 
petition throughout  the  country  and  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  commend  the 
VTF^'.  the  ladies  auxiliary  of  the  VFW, 
and  the  National  and  State  Associations 
of  Broadcisters  for  making  this  oppor- 
tunity a  meaningful  experience  for  the 
thousands  of  young  people  who  volun- 
tarily contribute  their  time,  ideas,  and 
skills. 
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MR    COOPER  SAYS  FAREWELL 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATFVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 


Journal  &  Times  Magazine,  by  John  Ed 
Pearce,  about  a  man  who  serves  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  and  country  with  ability 
and  distinction,  my  friend  and  Member 
of  the  other  body,  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Having  suffered  the  slings  and  arrows 
that  political  life  is  heir  to,  John  Sher- 
M,AN  Cooper  has  endured  them  and 
emerged  as  a  statesman  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  The  treasured  quality  of  hu- 
mility and  the  deep  feelings  he  holds  for 
the  problems  of  his  fellow  man  are  re- 
vealed by  his  unending  willingness  to 
lend  his  ear  to  those  who  •wish  to  be 
heard,  and  to  speak  for  those  whose  needs 
go  unvoiced, 

John  Sherman  Cooper  was  born  and 
reared  in  Somerset,  Ky.,  which  is  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  The  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  fondly  refer  to  him 
as  "Mr.  Kentucky,"  and  I  am  indeed 
honored  to  count  this  man,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion, as  one  of  my  constituents.  The 
article  follows: 

Mr.  Coopeh  Says  Farewell 
( 3y  John  Ed  Pearce) 

Let  phllotophers  argue  whether  the  end  of 
a  'crlUiant  career  is  less  painful  than  the  eiid 
of  a  dismal  one.  There  Is  hurt  in  either  case 
Nothing  is  done  for  the  last  time  but  Is  done 
with  regret,  and  when  on  Jan,  21,  1972,  John 
Sherman  Cooper  came  home  to  Kentucky  to 
announce  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  his  voice  was 
choked,  and  there  were  tears  In  his  eyes  and 
on  the  cheeks  of  his  wife  beside  him. 

He  spoke,  at  a  Lexington  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association,  for  less  than 
three  minutes,  in  the  halting,  half-mumbled 
manner  that  has  become,  over  the  past  25 
years,  a  Cooper  characteristic,  and  what  he 
said  was:  Thank  you.  This  Is  what  I  set  out  to 
do,  and  now  It  Is  done.  And  It  has  been  a 
privilege. 

Then,  before  returning  to  Washington  for 
the  final  months  of  his  Senate  career,  John 
Sherman  Cooper  went  back  to  Somerset, 
back  to  Pulaski  County  where  he  was  born 
70  years  ago,  and  the  welcome  by  the  peo- 
ple who  gave  him  his  start  was  touching, 
moving.  He  spoke  in  the  Courthouse  where 
once  he  sat  as  county  Judge,  and  later  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  noisy,  hollering,  old- 
time  rally  at  the  Cumberland  Falls  State 
Park  lodge  for  Republicans  of  the  moun- 
tain counties  of  the  5th  District,  and  sat, 
smiling,  embarrassed,  as  Judges,  U.S.  repre- 
.sentatives  and  senators  compared  him  with 
Lincoln.  The  meeting  was  long,  and  at  70  a 
man  geta  tired.  But  there  were  hands  to 
shake  and  politics  to  talk  before  he  could 
drive  back  to  Somerset  for  a  night's  rest  In 
his  brother's  home.  Just  seven  houses  down 
North  Main  Street  from  the  white  frame 
home  in  which  John  Cooper  was  born  on 
Aug  23.  1901. 

The  drive  from  Somerset  to  Cumberland 
Falls  takes  only  a  few  minutes,  but  the  way 
tl^ere  for  John  Cooper  wound  through  a  life 
that  reads  like  a  testimony  to  the  value  of 
virtue.  It  would  have  been  a  repudiation 
of  the  .American  ethic  had  John  Cooper,  first 
.s.  n  aiid  fourth  of  seven  children  of  John 
Sherman  and  Gertrude  Tartar  Cooper,  not 
risen  from  the  mountain  town  to  walk,  sls 
one  orator  at  the  rally  declaimed,  with  kings 

His  was  a  boyhood  remindful  of  things 
gone  by — the  tlght-knlt  family,  the  father 
a  farmer-lawyer-judge  of  limited  means  but 
distinguished  family  ("he  was  good  to  all  of 
us.  hut  believed  In  discipline"),  the  mother 
(  "she  was  a  strong  woman")  directing  a 
home  of  books  and  good  cooking,  and  lead- 
ing the  family  on  Sunday  to  the  Baptist 
Church. 
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John  had  his  chores — keeping  the  lawii 
mowed,  milking  the  cow,  tending  the  garden, 
.As  he  grew  older,  he  delivered  newspapers, 
worked  In  the  local  railroad  yards,  drove  a 
coal  truck,  worked  in  his  father's  Harlan 
County  coal  mines.  He  spent  his  first  four 
years  of  schooling  In  private  schools,  and 
had  to  fight  his  way  out  of  the  resulting 
reput-\tion  as  a  sissy  when  he  transferred  to 
public  school.  Tall,  athletic,  a  hungry  reader 
("Our  home  was  full  of  books.  Everybody 
read.  I  reac*  '"Vanity  Fair'  when  I  was  12.") 
he  starred  In  football  and  basketball,  was 
graduated  second  In  his  class  at  Somerset 
High  School  and  earned  a  yearbook  notation 
for  his  tendency  to  be  tardy  for  everything, 
a  trait  aides  say  still  clings. 

He  played  football  and  basketball  for 
Centre  College's  famed  Praying  Colonels  for 
a  year,  transferred  to  Yale  where  he  played 
three  years  of  basketball  (and  was  team 
captain  for  two  years)  and  was  tapped  for 
Skull  and  Bones  before  graduating  and  en- 
tering Harvard  Law  School.  He  did  not  make 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  source  of  regret  In  later 
years,  or  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  but  his 
grades  were  alv;ays  respectably  high. 

Then,  suddenly,  his  father  died,  at  the  end 
of  John's  first  year  at  Harvard,  leaving  little 
but  land,  and  it  had  no  immediate  sale  value. 
A  family  conference  was  held  at  which  It  was 
decided  that  John  would  return  to  Harvard, 
but  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  he  came 
home,  passed  the  Kentucky  bar  exams  and 
hung  out  his  shingle  in  Somerest,  Intent  on 
paying  off  family  debts  and  helping  to  sup- 
port his  brothers  and  sisters. 

He  ran  for  the  state  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  was  elected  for  the  two-year  term 
without  opposition  ("largely  because  of  my 
father,  who  had  died  only  two  years  before 
and  who  was  greatly  respected")  and  served 
creditably  if  without  distinction. 

"John  didn't  make  much  of  an  impression 
on  the  House  floor."  recalls  veteran  Frank- 
fort newsman  Clay  'Wade  Bailey,  "but  he  did 
on  the  dance  floor.  He  was  tall  and  hand- 
some, and  an  elegant  dresser.  'Very  courtly, 
you  know,  gallant.  He  and  Mac  Swlnford  and 
SI  Eversole  were  the  social  trio.  He  was  al- 
ways popular  with  the  women." 

Back  home,  he  ran  for  and  was  elected 
county  Judge  in  1930,  serving  two  four-year 
terms  through  the  hard  days  of  the  Depres- 
sion. His  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
county  Judges,  and  his  great-grandfather 
had  held  a  similar  post  before  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  an  emotional  moment  whe  he  entered 
the  courthouse  to  be  sworn,  and  the  eight 
years  In  the  office  left  a  deep  impression  on 
him.  as  he  saw  the  suffering  of  a  rural  peo- 
ple caught  In  the  collapse  of  a  nation's  econ- 
omy. But  with  his  hard  work,  his  obvious 
compasslo  i  for  people  and  the  slow  repay- 
ment of  the  debts  for  which  he  was  neither 
legally  nor  morally  responsible,  John  Cooper 
was  building  a  foundation  of  grassroots  re- 
gard from  which  he  could  reach  for  higher 
things 

His  start  for  higher  things  was  not  impres- 
sive. He  ran  in  the  Republican  primary  for 
governor,  and  was  defeated  by  King  Swope  of 
Lexington.  The  campaign,  though,  whetted 
his  appetite  for  another  try.  but  before  he 
could  make  it  World  II  erupted  and  he  en- 
listed In  the  Army,  where  he  served  from 
1942  to  1945.  rising  from  private  to  captain. 
He  returned  home  to  become  circuit  Judge, 
a  post  to  which  he  had  been  elected  In  ab- 
sentia, but  served  only  a  few  months  before 
filing  Jn  1946  for  the  unexpired  Senate  term 
of  A.  B.  "Happy"  Chandler,  who  had  re- 
signed to  become  baseball  commissioner. 
Running  against  the  popular  Democrat  John 
Youn?  Brown  In  a  normally  Democratic 
state,  he  was  an  obvious  dark  horse,  and  most 
newsmen  watching  his  early  efforts,  predicted 
that  he  would  remain  one. 

"I  remember,"  says  Allan  Trout,  long-time 
Courier-Journal  Frankfort  bureau  chief  and 
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state  political  authority,  "when  John  opened 
his  campaign  m  a  tent  at  Lancaster.  My  first 
Impression  was  of  his  incredibly  bad  delivery. 
No  polish,  no  flourish  whatever.  He  searched 
for  words,  he  mumbled,  he  seemed  always  to 
be  preparing  to  apologize.  But  then  I  began 
noticing  that  he  was  having  an  almost  hyp- 
notic effect  on  the  crowd,  I  couldn't  figure 
it  out. 

"Tlien.  in  the  courthouse  in  Richmond.  I 
noticed  these  little  old  ladles,  the  kind  who 
wear  black  velvet  bands  at  their  throats,  sit- 
ting straight  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs  as 
though  they  were  at  tea.  and  they  were  gazing 
at  him  with  rapt  faces.  They  weren't  the  type 
to  turn  out  lor  a  political  rally,  but  they 
turned  out  for  John  Cooper.  And  then  It 
dawned  on  me  that  his  pained  expression  as 
he  stumbled  along,  groping  for  words,  seemed 
to  say,  'I  know  I'm  not  much  of  a  politician. 
but  I'm  sincere.  If  you  can't  vote  for  me.  at 
least  feel  sorry  for  me.'  He  was  everything 
a  politician  is  not,  and  they  loved  and  trusted 
him  for  it.  It'.=  been  his  trademark.  And  his 
fortune." 

He  won  He  had  dreamed  of  the  U  S  Senate 
since  boyhood,  and  now  he  had  made  it  He 
was  45  and  "felt  that  I  had  gotten  sta'»od  a 
little  late.  But  I  was  on  my  way." 

But  his  newly  launched  career  would  not 
prove  an  uninterrupted  victory  march  The 
unexpired  term  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
was  only  two  years,  and  in  1948  he  was  de- 
feated for  re-election  by  Democratic  Rep. 
Virgil  Chapman  He  might  have  sunk  into 
political  obscrulty  had  not  President  Harry 
Truman,  in  1949,  named  him  US  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The 
prestigious  post  kept  him  In  the  limelight. 
and  his  prestige  grew  when.  In  1950,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson  made  him  adviser 
to  the  original  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (NATO)  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
the  following  year  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  NATO  nations.  When  Virgil 
Chapman  died  In  1952.  Cooper  returned  to 
Kentucky  and  was  elected  to  another  two- 
year  unexpired  term,  defeating  Democrat 
"Tom  Underwood.  But  two  years  later,  run- 
ning for  a  full  term,  he  lost  a  gruelling  race 
to  the  redoubtable  Alben  Barkley. 

Again,  it  seemed  his  career  was  finished, 
and  again  he  was  rescued  when  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  appointed  him  am- 
bassador to  India  and  Nepal  In  January  1955. 
But  when,  on  April  30.  1956.  Barkley  dropped 
dead  while  addressing  the  students  cf  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  Cooper  resigned 
his  post,  returned  to  Kentucky,  filed  for  the 
unexpired  term  and  won  the  election,  defeat- 
ing former  governor  Lawrence  Wetherby  He 
was  back  In  the  Senate,  and  he  would  stay 
there  for  the  next  16  years. 

And  for  John  Cooper,  the  past  would  in- 
deed prove  to  be  prologue.  It  was  as  though 
his  whole  life  had  been  spent  preparing  for 
the  pKDSltlon.  And  his  record  throughout  his 
19  years  In  the  Senate  (second  in  dviratlon 
for  Kentucklans  only  to  that  of  Alben  Bark- 
ley) showed  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  his 
years  in  the  Pulaski  County  Courthouse  It 
was  his  Depression-born  comi>asslon  for  peo- 
ple caught  In  the  clutch  of  circumstance 
that  led  him,  during  the  years  from  1948  to 
1972,  to  become  the  leader  of  the  libera!  wing 
of  the  Republican  Party,  a  force  In  world 
politics  as  a  Seante  power  and  the  confidatu 
of  presidents,  and  the  Senate's  "voice  of  con- 
science," as  one  newspai>er  described  him,  in 
the  search  for  world  peace. 

Cooper's  Kentucky  constituency  was  not 
always  happy  with  his  consistent  support 
for  foreign  aid.  arms  control,  civil  rights,  wel- 
fare legislation  and  federal  aid  to  education 
Conservative  Republicans  often  grumped 
that  "John  Cooper  Is  getting  too  left-wing 
for  my  taste"  But  they  weren't  about  to 
dump  him:  his  voting  record,  as  well  as  his 
personal  appeal,  won  for  him  a  bipartisan 
base  whose  values  could  not  be  lgnor*d   And 
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he  mollified  many  of  his  rural  detractors  by 
championiiig  bills  guaranteeing  tobacco 
farmers  parity-price  support,  and  efforts  to 
develop  Kentucky  rivers. 

I  had  seen  how  hard  It  was  for  the  small 
i.irnier  tu  ujake  er.ds  meet,  and  I  was  coa- 
viiireJ  that  he  wasn  t  going  to  be  able  to 
compete  in  an  uncontrolled,  competitive  to- 
bacco market.  If  we  could  limit  tobacco  pro- 
duction to  actual  demand,  and  keep  prices 
high,  everyone  could  survive.  Otherwise,  the 
Utile  boys  would  be  squeezed  out. 

It  was  the  bume  with  rivers.  When  I  went 
to  the  Senate  not  one  Kentucky  river,  with 
ihe  exception  of  Kentucky  Lake  on  the 
Tennessee,  and  a  few  floodwalls.  had  any 
development.  Farmers,  small-town  residents. 
not  Just  in  East  Kentucky  but  there  partic- 
ularly, were  being  ruined." 

It  was  the  same  with  welfitre  legislation 
and  such  \olati;e  is=ues  as  Medicare. 

■'I  know  there  are  abuses  in  the  welfare 
program.  I  know  it  hasn't  worked  exactly  as 
we  hoped  it  would."  he  says.  "But  we  had  to 
trv.  and  Im  glad  we  did.  The  same  with 
medical  care.  When  the  Medicare  bill  was 
up.  I  got  thousands  cf  letters  from  back 
home,  moat  of  them  against  me.  The  doctors 
and  hospital  people  were  against  it.  But  I 
noticed  that  the  old  country  doctors  and  the 
county  officials — people  w'no  had  beeii  out  in 
the  country  and  seen  the  plight  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  hollows  and  down  the  airt 
roads— they  were  for  It.  And  I  remembered 
my  experiences  as  county  Judge  in  Pulaski 
County,  when  I'd  go  out  In  the  county  and 
see  these  people — desperate,  hungry,  sick  and 
nowhere  to  turn,  and  no  one  with  any  money 
to  help  them.  You  Just  can't  let  people  go 
hungry.  You  can't  Just  let  them  lie  there 
sick  aiid  die  Not  in  this  country.  Not  Wilh 
all  we  ve  got." 

His  small-town,  rural  background  also  In- 
iluenced  his  stands  on  such  matters  as  the 
TVA  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration Both  aimed  at  bringing  not  Just 
electruliy,  but  a  better  life  in  general  to 
the  people  "who  lived  in  the  hollows  and 
down  the  dirt  roads,"  and  Cooper  fought  for 
tlieir  appropriations,  often  r.gainst  the  ma- 
j  Tity  of  his  own  party,  and  in  one  instance 
against  his  party's  President.  During  the 
Elsenhower  years  (and  to  some  extent  dur- 
ing the  recent  Justice  Department  regime 
of  John  Mitchell)  he  found  himself  con- 
sistently critical  of  administration  and  con- 
gressional efforts  to  legalize  wire-tapping. 
electronic  bugging  and  security  searches 
without  warrants 

"After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Mallory  case,  resirlcting  the  right  cf  p-.^ice 
to  detain  suspects  without  informing  them 
of  the  charge  against  them,  there  were  sev- 
eral efTcris  m  the  Congress  to  limit  the  ef- 
fects of  that  decision,  to  limit  the  consti- 
tutional right  against  self-lncriminailon.  and 
later  efforts  to  permit  search  .-ind  selztire  on 
suspicion,  and  I  opposed  them  as  hard  as  I 
could  From  my  father,  and  from  law  school. 
I  got  a  respect  for  the  Constituticn  and  the 
BUI  of  Rights  When  I  was  county  Judge  1 
had  lots  of  mooi  s'ii!ie  cases,  moonshine  stills, 
and  I  found  lliat  though  these  people  had 
obviously  violated  the  law.  the  evidence 
against  them  had  been  gathered  by  Ulegal 
search  and  seizure  without  warrant,  and  I 
turned  theni  loo.^e   and  w<^s  criticized  for  it   " 

\\\  a  sense.  Coopers  enure  career  has  in- 
volved a  basic  effort  to  compromise  l^is  basic 
belief  in  the  stern  Republican  virtiires  of  his 
votith  with  the  p(  licles  he  felt  impelled  to 
follow  as  a  result  of  his  early  experiences  As 
a  result,  his  convictions  have  led  him  into 
frequent  conflict  with  presidents  of  his  own 
partv.  soinethinv:  of  an  embarrassment  In 
view  of  his  close  relations  with.  pnrtlcvJarly 
John  F  Kenned v  The  year«=  of  Ms  greatest 
frustration,  he  admits  came  during  the  El- 
senhower years  when  he  found  himself  In 
opposition    to   the    adminlBtratlon's    Dixon- 
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Ya-jes  scheme  to  cut  the  heart  o\;t  of  the  TVA. 

its  efforts   to   expand   police   authority 

he  expense  of  what  Cooper  regarded   a? 

sacrosanct    individual    rights.    He    also    felt 

the  party  of  Lincoln  was  lagging  in  the 

t  for  minority  rights 

s  friendship  with  John  Kennedy  was   of 

:-se.  a  natural.   ■'We   just   seemed   to   get 

he  says.  Not  all  of  it  was  ideological, 

was  personal   warmth   between  them, 

the   fact   that    their   wives   liked   each 

one  more  instance  showing  the  sound- 

of  his  marriage,  on  March   17,   1955,  to 

ine     Rowan     Shevlin.     the     beautiful, 

thy  Washington  socialite.  The  marriage 

have  occurred  earlier  had  it  not  been 

:he  imposing:  home  at  Georgetown's  29th 

N  streets  where  they   now  live.  It   wa.s 

home,  and  Cocper  did  not  want  to  mot  e 

a  house  he  did  not  own    ("hill  pride,  I 

'■■  I ,  and  she  did  not  want  to  give  it  up. 

rangely,  Alben  Barklev  solved  their  dl- 

by    beating    Cooper    m     1954.    after 

'h      President       EL^ienhower      appointed 

er  ambassador   to  India.   "So   we  didn' 

'  to  move   into  her  house  or  my  house. 

into  the  emba.=  -v."  Cooper  recalls,  "and 

e  time  we  came  home  that  s.-^rt  of  thing 

■:ilved  Itself  " 

he:i  Cooper  appeared  before  the  Senate 

~:i  Relation?  C'mm.ittee  for  conSrm.a- 

Barkley,  with  wh.^m  he  had  alwavs  e"- 

pleasant   personal    relations,    endorsed 

warmly,  "I'm  glad  to  say  that  I  did  John 

turn,"  he  said,  "though  he  mav  not 

erlate    it.    I   beat   him.    and    new   he   is 

to   have   a   very   interesting   position. 

second,  he  is  going  to  marrv  that  nice 

I've  been  tr.-lng  to  get  him  to  marrv  for 

)ast  two  years.") 

was  an  ideal  marriage.  Both  had  been 

'.ed   before    iShe   to  Robert   McAdoo   of 

ornia  and   to  Thomas  Shevlm,   wealthy 

Yorker,  he  In  1944  to  Armv  nurse  Ev'elvn 

,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in   1948), 

complemented    each    other;    She    had 

'.h    and    stclai    grace;    he    had    Interna- 

ature  and  political  pr.ominence    Ex- 

for  the  brief  Kennedy  vears.  an  invita- 

to  dinner  v,lth   the  John  Coopers  has 

more  prized  than  a  bid  for  the  White 

>e 

loyal  and  hard-working  campaigner  for 
husband.  Lorraine  Cooper  charmed  the 
of  Somerset   when  she  and  John   re- 
hom.e — or    nearly    all    of    them.     One 
ihouse    hanger-or..    seeing    her    walklag 
Sonier-er's  Fountain  Square  (which  she 
Cooper  donated   to   the   town  I    uiider   a 
>  parasol,  exclaimed.  "Godamighty'  She 
ed  down  there  under  that  white  um- 
r  and  it  wasn't  even  rainin'.") 
doper's  last  term  in  the  Senate  has  been 
led.    chAracterlsticallv,    by    iv.s    conflicts 
the  White  House  over  the  ABM  and  the 
am  w.ir.  both  of  which  he  has  long  rp- 
Again.  his  stand  on  these  Issues!  like 
rele.-i.s  work  for  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
1   Talks    I  SALT),   can   be   traced   back 
Army  .-orvice  ir.  W.rrUi  War  II.  '  I  be- 
convinceci  it  wh,  no  knger  a  solution 
thing    Ever  since  the   war  I  have  ab- 
vlolence.  In  any  form,  from  any  quar- 
t   can't   be  excused,   in  Viet.-.am  or  on 
uses  or  in  the  ghettos.  It's  not  the  way." 
criticism  of  defense  spending,  his  ftct'ht 
i  rms  control   and   hi.-   Join'   efforts   with 
Sen  Frank  Church  to  prevent  the 
>f  r  S    troop;   in   Cambodia.   Laos   and 
and  have  led  to  charge";  from  conserva- 
luarters  that  Cooper  is  soft  on  security 
naive  about  the  threat  of  communism. 
i  his  earlier  defense  of  individual  right.=. 
•hose    of   society    and    security.    The 
3  both  amuse  and  Irritate  him." 
kniw   a'oout    the   Communists   at    first- 
lone   before   -ht-se  people"  he  =-?.vs    "I 
eeal  adviser  to  the  ccm-mandlne  officer 
lied  Znne  Three  In  Germany  after  the 
*-hen  we  were  trying  to  repatriate  dls- 
per,^on.;  brought   from  Rin.=  ia  bv   the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Germans  as  slave  labor.  And  I  found  out  how 
ruthless  and  cruel  the  Ru.ssians  could  be. 
when  they  demanded  that  their  nationals  be 
sent  home,  but  he  forced  to  leave  behind  the 
f'-reign  wives  they  had  married  and  their 
children,"  Cooper,  though  only  a  captain, 
managed  to  block  this,  .save  thousands  of 
familie.5  from  being  separated,  and  was  cited 
for  his  work.  As  UN.  delegate,  he  introduced 
'he  only  two  resolutions  of  censure  ever  levied 
against  the  U  S  S.R  .  and  after  a  diplomatic 
m.isslon  to  Moscow  for  President  Kennedy 
warned  the  President  that  dealing  with  the 
Rtissians  would  require  toiighness.  He  ^.-as 
also  a  strong,  early  supporter  of  NATO,  r.nd 
backed  foreign  aid  as  a  means  of  curbing 
the  expansion  of  communism,  though  he 
later  criticized  the  waste  at-.d  lack  of  co- 
ordination in  the  whole  f- 'reign-aid  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  grat:fy!n-t  development 
of  his  final  term  was  the  Initiation  of  the 
SALT  talks,  which  he  has  attended  three 
times  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
to  which  he  plans  to  return  this  spring.  "I 
believe  this  year  1.5  going  to  produce  some- 
thing rea.ly  substantial  In  the  way  of  an 
arms  agreeme.it  between  the  U.S.  and  Rus- 
sia." he  say=.  He  sees  on  the  other  hand,  a 
continuing  danger  in  conflicts  between  small 
nations  that  could  embroil  the  giant  powers, 
and  he  worries  about  the  desire  In  some 
Washing'^n  quarters  for  a  continued  U.S. 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  after  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  wound  down. 

■  There  .s  no  need  for  us  to  remain  there, 
not  in  a  military  sense."  he  says.  "In  fact, 
we  might  only  prolong  a  conflict  that  might 
otherwise  be  .settled  I  believe  that,  increas- 
ingly, the  people  of  this  country  want  to  see 
us  Involved,  militarily,  only  where  our  secu- 
rity l3  actually  at  stake." 

Though  he  apparently  decided  some 
months  ago  to  step  down.  Cooper  has  con- 
tinued to  do  his  "homework"  as  any  success- 
ful politiclai.  must,  attending  homestate  re- 
ceptions, seeing  hundreds  of  back-home  vis- 
itors to  the  capital,  speaking  for  party  candi- 
da'es  and  handling  a  steady  flood  of  mail. 
For  a  man  approaching  70.  this  has  not  been 
easy  His  health  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  political  rumor,  and  his  seeming  lassitude 
feeds  speculation,  which  seems  always  to  sur- 
face at  election  time,  that  ho  Is  not  weU. 

Yet  the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  except  for 
a  blLx;d  clot  In  his  leg.  Cooper  is  in  good 
physical  shape.  He  carries  his  177  pounds 
ea;=;lly  and  gracefully  on  his  erect.  6-foot-l 
frame,  only  10  pounds  heavier  than  his  col- 
lege weight.  He  drinks  sparingly,  an  occa- 
sional Scotch  and  water,  doesn't  care  for 
wines  tends  to  "eat  what  Is  put  before  him." 
and  tries  to  get  eight  hours  of  sleep  a  night. 
His  one  vice  is  cigarettes,  which  he  smokes 
rapidly  and  nervously,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  cig.ir  aft^r  dinner.  His  grav'halr  Is  still 
fairlv  heavy,  and  though  his  hearing  Is  get- 
ting bad,  he  does  not  consider  It  bad  enough 
to  warrant  a  hearing  aid. 

"He's  still  the  best-looking  man  in  Ken- 
tucky," warbled  a  portly  matrcn  at  the  Cum- 
berland Falls  rally.  "I  just  love  him." 

With  so  much  going  for  him,  his  decision 
not  t«  run  again  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people.  Few  men  who  can  have  a  Senate  seal 
for  the  asking  turn  it  down,  and  John 
Cooper,  in  the  opinion  of  seasoned  political 
observers,  has  become  unbeatable  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

"It  doesit't  make  any  di.Terence  what  John 
savs."  declares  Allan  Tro'it.  People  believe 
him  He's  unique  in  our  history,  more  so  than 
A'.ben  Barklev.  Barkley  was  a  fierce  partisan, 
Mr.  Democrat.  John  Is  above  party.  You 
couldn't  beat  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
De.-nocrats  have  never  really  gone  after  him. 
They  never  had  a  good  Issue,  but  that 
shouldn't  stop  them.  In  Kontucky,  If  you 
don't  have  an  issue,  you  manufacture  one 
and  then  blow  it  up  But  they  were  afraid 
10  attack  John,  afraid  it  would  backfire. 
Attacking  him  would  be  almost  poor  taste." 
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As  Clay  Wade  Bailey  said:  "John  has  per- 
fected his  Jesus  image" 

But  In  the  end  it  was  neither  age  nor  the 
prospect  of  another  campaign  that  per- 
suaded John  Cooper  to  retire, 

"I  felt,"  he  says,  "that  It  was  a  new  day,  a 
new  era;  this  Is  almost  a  new  world.  The 
things  we  fought  for  have  changed  nature, 
direction,  emphasis.  Civil  rights  has  shifted 
from  constitutionality  to  practicality.  TVA. 
flood-control  dams,  soil  con&srvaiion — all  the 
things  once  sought  by  conservationists — are 
now  suspect.  There  are  the  problems  of  the 
cities,  next  to  arm,  control  probably  the 
toughest  we  face,  and  I  know,  really,  very 
little  about  urban  problems.  There  are  whole 
new  sets  of  problems,  and  they  are  not  as 
distinct  and  clear  as  they  used  to  seem.  I 
decided  that  maybe  a  younger  man.  not  tied 
to  the  old  problems  and  their  solutions, 
c  .uld  do   as  well  cr  better" 

His  announcement  poses  a  stickler  for 
Kentucky  Republicans,  who  now  face  the 
problem  they  faced  25  years  ago.  before 
Cooper  started  the  trend  toward  Kentucky 
Republicans  in  the  Senate. 

"He's  earned  his  rest,"  said  Sen.  Marlow 
W  Cook..  'I'm  glad.  No  one  wants  to  see  him 
kill  himself." 

"He  has  achieved  greatness."  wrot.3  his  old 
friend.  Judge  Homer  Nelkirk  of  Somerset, 
"through  devotion  to  the  betterment  of 
other:-;.  But  we  can't  lean  on  him  forever." 

State  Senate  Minority  Leader  Harold  De- 
Marcus  echoed  this  sentiment.  "John  Sher- 
man Cooper  is  the  only  man  I  have  known 
who  has  traveled  the  spectrum  of  social  and 
political  life  and  left  only  dignity,  honor  and 
respect  wherever  he  walked." 

C  .>oper  is  not  unaware  of  this  esteem,  or 
unaffected  by  it.  He  is  not  without  his  vanity, 
about  his  looks,  about  his  record. 

"I  have  worked  hard.  "  he  say.s.  "I  have 
done  the  best  that  I  could.  You  always  hope 
that,  along  the  way.  you  may  do  something 
of  value,  and  in  a  few  instances  I  think  I 
iiave  tried.  My  only  limitations  were  my  own 
abilities,  which  are  not  the  greatest.  But  not 
the  worst,  either." 
He  win  not  leave  without  some  regret, 
".Actually,  I  wish  that  my  term  could  have 
expired  two  years  from  now.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  I'm  interested  in.  that  I 
would  like  to  wtirk  on.  But  I've  always  given 
the  Job  here  my  full  energies  and  capabili- 
ties, physical  and  mental.  I"m  not  sure  I 
could  do  It  for  another  six  years.  There  comes 
a  time  to  step  down.  The  decision  was  trau- 
matic for  a  while,  but  I've  known  all  along 
that   I  would  quit." 

What  are  his  plans  now? 
"Well.  I'll  be  looking  for  a  Job.  rve  worked 
all  my  life:  I  can't  Just  sit  down  now.  And  I'll 
need  a  Job.  .Aside  from  a  share  of  some  land 
my  father  left  us.  a  little  plot  I  bought  while 
working  for  a  Washington  law  firm  between 
terms,  and  a  part  interest  In  my  brother's 
stone  quarry.  I  have  no  money.  I  want  a 
Job  I  can  go  to  every  day.  And  I  think  I 
have  something  to  offer. 

"I'd  like  t;T  travel  some,  but  for  a  purpose, 
not  Just  to  travel.  And  I  think  I'd  like  to  go 
back  to  school  for  a  while,  go  to  some  out- 
standing university  and  hear  lectures  on  his- 
tory, literature,  philosophy.  I've  always  re- 
gretted that  I  didn't  study  harder,  read  more 
In  cjilege.  and  since  then  I  haven't  had  the 
time  to  do  the  reading  I'd  like.  Oh.  I've  read 
Kant,  Spinoza — but  sporadically,  not  sys- 
tematically. I  hope  now  to  have  time.  read. 

"But  mainly,  looking  toward  leaving,  I'm 
grateful.  And  not  dissatisfied.  Looking  back,  I 
find  that  there's  not  much  to  be  sad  about. 
I've  been  fortunate  through  all  my  life." 

Out  of  gratitude  for  the  good  fortune,  and 
in  salute  to  the  country  he  has  served,  he 
concluded  his  announcement  of  retirement 
with  words  of  Lincoln: 

"Thanks  to  all.  To  the  great  Republic:  for 
the  principles  it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive; 
fc:r  man's  vast  future.  Thanks  to  all"' 
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SHIFT  ON  ITT  STORY  BY  LIEUTEN- 
ANT GOVERNOR  REINECKE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
California's  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the 
receipt  of  a  $400,000  contribution  to  the 
Republican  Convention  by  a  subsidiary 
of  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
is  a  mysterious  and  confusing  one. 

At  first,  it  appeared  as  if  Mr.  Rein- 
ecke  was  going  to  reveal  the  workings  of 
the  entire  matter.  Then,  in  a  change 
of  position  that  did  more  to  raise  further 
questions  than  answer  them — Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Reinecke  changed  his  story 
and  recanted  previous  admissions  about 
his  role. 

All  this  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  is  not  being  as  can- 
did with  the  matter  as  he  should  be. 

I  would  hope  that  his  change  of  heart 
has  not  come  from  pressures  exerted  by 
his  superiors  in  the  Republican  hier- 
archy. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  puts  this  "shift"  in  ex- 
cellent perspective. 

The  article  follows: 

Lieutenant  Governor  Reinecke's  Shift  on 
ITT  Story 

The  startling  turnabout  In  Lt.  Gov.  Ed 
Reinecke  s  story  about  presenting  a  corpo- 
rate financing  offer  to  bring  the  Republican 
National  Convention  to  San  Diego,  has 
raised  questions  from  Washington  to  Sacra- 
mento. 

And  Reinecke.  the  man  who  could  resolve 
them,  is  no  longer  available  to  the  press  to 
do  so.  This  conduct  contrasts  sharply  with 
last  week  when  Reinecke,  an  affable  man 
with  ambitions  to  run  for  governor  in  1974, 
was  easy  to  reach. 

Now  that  It  is  clear  that  either  version 
of  his  story  contradicts  former  US  Attv.  Gen. 
John  Mitchell.  President  Nixon's  political 
strategist  and  confidant,  the  doors  to  Rein- 
ecke's office  are  closed. 

"If  you  have  specific  questions  we  will  an- 
swer them."  said  a  staff  aide.  "He  has  said 
all  he  Is  going  to  say  on  this  other  than  to 
answer  .specific  questions." 

The  Bee  has  not  yet  received  any  reply 
to  questions  posed  In  writing  yesterday. 

Until  last  Friday,  Reinecke  and  Edgar  Gll- 
lenwaters,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  had  told  numerous  reporters.  In- 
cluding a  representative  of  The  Bee,  they 
reported  to  Mitchell  last  May  In  Washington 
on  financial  arrangements  for  bringing  the 
convention  to  California. 

Among  the  arrangements  was  a  $400,000 
financing  guarantee  by  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Corp..  a  sub.sidlary  of  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co. 

Mitchell,  whose  Justice  Department  settled 
an  antitrust  prosecution  against  another  ITT 
subsidiary  in  July,  has  maintained  he  knew 
nothing  of  convention  financing  and  that 
the  offer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  settle- 
ment. 

In  an  Interview  with  The  Bee  last  Thurs- 
day Reinecke  was  asked,  "I  understand  you 
and  Ed  (Glllenwaters)  talked  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
sometime  In  May.  was  that  right?" 

"That's  right,"  the  lieutenant  governor 
replied. 

"Was  Reinecke  the  first  to  inform  Mitchell 
of  the  Sheraton  underwriting  offer?"  Rei- 
necke was  asked. 
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"I  discussed  it  with  the  attorney  general." 
Reinecke  replied.  "Whether  I  was  the  first 
one  or  not  I  didn't  ask  him 

"But  we  did  discuss  it  and  he  was  very 
pleased  to  see  the  progress  we'd  made,  not 
Just  with  Sheraton  but  with  getting  the  city 
and  the  county  to  come  around  (with  more 
money),  because  the  President  had  indicated 
apparently  to  him— never  to  me— that  he 
would  like  to  see  it  come  to  California,  and 
so  this  .  .  .  m  other  words,  we  were  doing 
what  they  wanted  to  see  done,  and  so  they 
were  delighted  to  hear  it." 

And  in  the  same  interview  Reinecke  men- 
tioned seeing  Mit<;hell  during  Reinecke's  May 
trip  to  Washington  to  promote  tlie  space 
shuttle  project : 

"This  was  strictly  a  political  thing  between 
Sheraton  and  their  desire  to  help  get  the 
convention  to  San  Diego.  The  fact  that  I  was 
talking  to  John  Mitchell  was  not  that  he 
was  attorney  general.  He  was,  you  might  say. 
the  political  arm  of  the  administration. 

"And  so  when  I  went  to  Washington  on 
space  shuttle  business  I  made  it  a  point  to 
go  there  to  see  what  we  could  do  about 
bringing  this  convention  to  San  Diego  .  .  ." 

That  was  Thursday. 

On  Friday  Reinecke  called  a  press  con- 
ference for  a  clarification;  "On  the  Mav  16, 
1971.  trip  to  Washington.  D.C..  we  did"  net 
meet  with  Atty,  Gen.  Mit-chell  as  I  had  pre\i- 
ously  reported."  Reinecke  declared. 

The  lieutenant  governor  went  on  to  add  a 
i^tatement  which  had  raised  a  major  and 
still  unanswered  question. 

The  statement;  "My  discussion  with  Atty. 
Gen.  Mitchell  concerning  the  convention  wiLs 
at  9:30  a.m.  on  Sept.  17.  1971  .  .  .  This  would 
have  been  the  first  time  either  of  us  (Rein- 
ecke or  Glllenwaters)  discussed  any  such  of- 
fer with  the  attorney  general." 

The  question  ari.«es  because  of  the  timing 
in  Reinecke's  correction.  San  Diego  was  pub- 
licly selected  as  convention  site  last  July  23. 
By  then  the  financing  offers  were  firm. ' 

Why  then  would  Reinecke  be  reporting  to 
Mitchell  on  convention  financing  in  Septem- 
ber, and  why  would  Mitchell  be"delighted" 
at  that  date  to  hear  of  Reinecke's  progress? 

Other  questions  of  credibility  are  arising 
in  comparing  Reinecke's  statements  with 
Mitchell's.  Last  week,  for  example,  the  out- 
going attorney  general  told  a  news  confer- 
ence : 

"I  don't  know  the  faintest  thing  about 
the  conventlin  financing.  .  .  ." 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  extend  mv 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  officers 
and  more  than  46,000  members  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  on  the  observance  of 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  outstanding  fraternal  and  civic 
organization. 

Today  AHEPA— American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association — 
holds  its  20th  biennial  national  banquet 
in  Washington  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  in  honor  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Since  coming  to  Congress  8  years 
ago,  I  have  attended  every  banquet  of 
AHEPA,  never  missing  a  single  one,  be- 
cause this  banquet  stimulates  me  as  an 
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ethnic  and  I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  partici- 
pant m  a  banquet  given  by  the  entire 
Gret-k  community  in  1-ionor  of  all  of  the 
Congressmen  and  Senator.s  of  the  great- 
est democracy  in  the  world  that  embodie.< 
all  of  the  principles  set  forth  by  iJie 
Greek  piiilosophers  who  actually"  cavf 
the  world  democracy. 

It  IS  the  Nation's  Capital,  however,  that 
;s  honored  by  tlie  presence  ol  iJic  mem- 
bers of  AHEPA,  for  all  of  as  recognize  the 
gieat  debt  the  world  today  owes  to  the 
Greece  of  old  as  well  as  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Greece  and  their  de.Ncend- 
ants  wlio,  by  their  energy,  enterprise,  and 
integrity,  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  culture  and  prosi)ent\'  ol  America. 

Some  2.;-»00  years  ago  Greece  was  the 
fountamhead  of  We.>-tern  civilization 
Drama,  poetry,  art.  architecture,  and 
philosophy  flourished— and  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  i^reat  names  of  Homer 
Aristotle.  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  Euri- 
pides, Plato,  and  Socrates.  Greece  lias  in- 
deed given  much  to  our  democracy,  and 
in  fact  ga\e  us  tlie  term  democracy.  We, 
too.  have  in  turn  given  to  Greece  and 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  our  power 
and  pur.-^e  were  opened  to  that  historic 
country  in  order  to  set  it  anew  on  the 
coui'.'-e  of  Its  real  destiny. 

AHEPA  stand.s  as  a  firm  and  enduring 
link  between  the  achievements  of  Hel- 
lenic civilization  and  contemporary 
American  .society.  The  objects  of  AHEPA 
are: 

First,  to  promote  and  encourage  loyal- 
ty to  the  United  States  of  America: 

Second,  to  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind: 

Third,  to  instill  in  its  members  a  dup 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship: 

Fourth,  to  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political. 
civic,  social,  and  commercial  fields  of 
human  endeavor: 

Fifth,  to  pledge  its  members  to  do  their 
utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political 
corruption:  and  to  arouse  its  members 
to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a  menace  to 
life,  property,  prosperity,  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  every  nation: 

Sixtli.  to  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and 
Hellenic  culture: 

Seventh,  to  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  .sense: 

Eighth.  TO  endow  its  members  \nth  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing and  mutual  benevolence  and  helpful- 
ness: and 

Ninth,  to  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  to  maintain  new  channels  for 
facilitating  the  dis,semination  of  culture 
and  learning. 

These  objectives  are  a  reflection  of  the 
ideals  of  Greek  democracy,  and  bv  its 
objectives.  .AHEPA  has  exemplified  the 
practice  of  good  citizenship  of  American? 
of  Greek  descent.  During  the  50  vears  of 
its  existence.  AHEPA  has  contributed 
generously  to  .so  many  worthy  cau.'-es — 
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espMTially    in    the    fields    of    education, 
chapity,  and  civic  improvement. 

country  is  richer  today  because  of 

diverse  contributions  of  people  from 

maiv  lands.  However,  until  the  Immi- 

lon  and  Nationality  Act  Amendments 

1965    were    enacted,    the    quota    for 

and  indeed  for  many  other  coun- 

was  disgracefully  low  As  one  of  the 

•  supporters  of  this  change  in  the 

imn^igration  law.  I  am  pleased  to  note 

up  to  20.000  Greeks  annually  can 

immigrate  to  the  United  States  since 

law  has  been  changed. 

Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Order 
.4HEPA  on  the  proud  tradition  it  cnn- 
nijes  through  its  activities  and  The 
y  valuable  contributions  it  has  made 
American  way  of  life.  Perhaps  its 
test  achievement  has  been  its  success 
Jentifvin?  Greek  Americans  with  the 
r  American  community.  I  salute 
k  Americans  in  Chicago  and  in  our 
on.  and  especially  the  officers  and 
meriibers  of  AHEPA.  May  the  years 
ahe  id  bung  continuing  fulfillment  and 
sucqess  to  the  members  o:  AHEPA  as 
generously  and  public  spiritedly 
their  fellowmen. 
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YO  JNGSTOWN  ZIONIST  DISTRICT 
HOLDS  15TH  ANNUAL  •KFAR  SIL- 
V  lR  SCHOLARSHI'^'  PROGRAM 
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HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13,  1972 


\.  r.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
Maich  5,  1972,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tenc  ing  the  loth  Annual  'Kfar  Silver 
Sch  )larship"  program  at  Temple  Emanu- 
El  11  Yoimgstown,  Ohio.  The  program, 
whi  -h  was  sponsored  by  the  YoungstowTi 
Distinct  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
featured  guest  artist  Cantor 
Taube.  an  internationally  ac- 
television  and  recording  per- 
lity.  Cantor  Taube,  accompamed  by 
Farkas,  presented  an  excellent 
contert  consisting  of  Yiddish,  liturgical 
and  operatic  selections. 
Tne  goal  of  the  '•Kfar  Silver  Scholar- 
program  is  to  raise  funds  to  enable 
;-ving  youngsters  to  attend  the  Kfar 
r  Agricultural  High  Schocl  in  Israel. 
Kfar  Silver  Agricixltural  High  School 
established  in  October.  1955  and  ded- 
to  the  late  Dr.  Abba  Hillel  Silver, 
Zionist  leader  and  past  President 
le  Zionist  Organization  of  AmeriCt', 
Frcia  a  modest  beginning,  the  school  now 
bers  some  400  students.  With  contin- 
expansion  of  facilities  and  buildings 
pgriculturai  high  school  is  expected 
and  train  1,000  students.  Kfar 
T  is  the  only  American  chartered 
school  in  the  State  of  Israel.  Today, 
a  showplace  in  the  Jewish  Slate  and 
pride  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
Kfar  Silver  has  recently  been 
expanded  to  include  a  Teachers  Traming 
Seminar  and  the  Mollie  Goodman  Aca- 
dem.c  High  School. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  the  "Kfar  Silver  Scholarship" 
program.  Abraham  Pianin.  a  veteran 
Zionist  and  communal  worker,  was  hon- 
ored as  tlie  recipient  of  the  Zionist  Serv- 
ice Av.-ard.  A  member  of  the  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  Am.erica  for  over  50  years. 
Mr.  Pionin  is  Pr'.'^idcnt  of  the  Golden 
Age  Club  of  the  -Jewi.^h  Commixnitv  Cen- 
ter and  a  board  member  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Zionists,  Temple  Emanu-El  Con- 
gretr.ition.  and  B'nai  Brith.  He  is  also 
Chairman  of  the  Aniiual  Yiddish  Con- 
cert sponsored  bv  the  Zionist  Farband 
with  the  proceeds  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  ■  Kfar  Silver  Scliolar'^hip" 
program  and  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 
Last  year  Mr.  Piaain  received  a  50  year 
mcnber-^lup  award  from  the  Bniu  B'rilh 
organization.  He  and  h's  charmin.£,'  wife, 
who  made  delicious  Jewish  pastry  for  the 
occasion,  have  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Helen 
Passell  of  Yoimgstown  and  Mrs.  Bette 
Sasmor  of  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

Through  th?  years  this  fu-idraisint; 
effort  has  become  a  tradition  in  our  com- 
munity, and  thi.'^  year  for  the  first  time  a 
"Kfar  Silver  Scholarship"  souvenir  pro- 
gram journal  was  printed.  The  souvenir 
program  journal  uas  dedi'j;iled  m  honor 
of  Philip  A.  Levy,  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  a  lifelong  Zionist.  The 
:ournal  contained  statements  by  Joseph 
Hill  on  behalf  of  the  past  presidents  of 
tiie  Youngstown  district  of  ZOA,  Rabbi 
Dr.  Sidney  M.  Berkowitz  on  behalf  of  the 
life  members  of  ZOA.  Dr.  Saul  S.  Fried- 
man, president  of  the  Younsstown  Zion- 
ist District,  and  Joseph  Berkowitz,  chair- 
man of  the  Kfar  Silver  Scholarship  Fimd 
campaign. 

The    members    of    the    Kfar    Silver 
Scholarship  program  committee  are: 
The  Committee 

Jc/ieph  Berkowitz.  General  Chairman. 

Philip  A,  Levy,  Marvin  Scheer,  Bernard 
Schwartz,  co-chii'.rrr.en. 

Arthur  Waldmin.  Secretary. 

Marv:n  Levy.  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Berkowitz,  Journal  Secretary. 

Joseph  Hill.  Concert  Reservations  and 
Tickets. 

Mrs.  Leon  Dunn.  Jewel  Page.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hill  Memorial.?;  Mrs.  Rhea  A.  Safranek, 
H.ippy  Thought-s;  assisted  by  Joseph  B.irth, 
-Sar.f. -rd  Birth,  Mrs,  Max  Berkowitz.  Rabbi 
and  Mrs,  Harold  Brockmnn.  Leon  Dunn,  Dr. 
Sai:'.  Friedman,  Sam  Elleiibere.  Mrs,  Meyer 
Levick.  Saul  Nev.man.  Dr,  Melvm  Polk,  Atty. 
and  Mrs.  Irwin  Kretzer,  Harry  Schulman.  Dr 
David  Shapira.  Mrs.  Marvin  Scheer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Irving  Ozer.  Max  Schwartz  and  Mr.= 
Herman  Roth. 

H-'s"es3es  for  the  evening  are  Mrs.  Jcstph 
Berkowitz,  Mrs.  Sanford  Barth.  Mrs.  Philip 
Levy.  Mrs.  Leon  Dunn.  Mrs.  Joseph  Hill.  Mtr. 
Marvin  Scheer,  Mrs,  Martin  Hazer.  Mrs  Rhea 
Sifranck.  Mrs  Harold  Brockman.  Mrs  Melvin 
Polk,  Mrs.  Morris  Kessler,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Schwartz.  Mrs.  Mike  Stein.  Mrs.  Sol  Newman, 
Mrs,  Maurice  Lipscher.  Mrs.  Jules  Passell. 
Mrs  Meyer  Levick.  Mrs,  Herman  Roth.  Mrs. 
'lax  Schwartz.  Mrs.  Sam  Eilenberg,  Mrs, 
.\rt;-;ur  Waldman  and  Mrs.  Morris  DeVorkln. 

The  Officers  of  the  Youngstown  Zionist 
District  are: 

Officers  of  the  YorNcsTowN  Zionist 
District 

Dr.  Sau!  Friedman.  President, 

Dr,  Sidney  Berkowitz,  Vice  President. 

Attorney  Eugene  Green,  Vice  President. 
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Arthur  Waldman,  Recording  Secretary. 
Joseph  Hill,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Aaron  Udell,  Treasurer. 


DISTRESSING  SITUATION  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALlPORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  comment  on  a  very  dis- 
tressing situation  in  my  ohti  congres- 
s  onal  district  whirh  I  imagine  ;s  being 
repeated  all  over  the  Nation,  For  some 
time  now.  Service  Opportunities  for 
.Seniors  has  been  making  meals  avail- 
abiL-  to  elderly  citizens  wiio  de3perately 
need  this  ser\'ice.  Last  fall,  we  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  from  the  Nixon  administration 
about  how  they  are  concerned  about  the 
elderly.  A  lot  of  promises  were  made — 
modest  goals  for  providing  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  the  elderly  were 
set.  Yet,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  this 
IS  apparently  just  talk  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

In  my  own  district,  the  meal  program  is 
in  danger  of  being  discontinued.  The  ad- 
ministratlcn  has  failed  to  request  further 
funding  for  the  emergency  food  and  med- 
ical services  program.  Funds  under  S. 
1163,  assuming  that  the  President  signs 
it,  cannot  be  providec  soon  enough  to  al- 
'ow  the  program  to  continue.  The  admin- 
istration apparently  feels  that  the  food 
stamp  program  will  take  up  the  slack  and 
be  a  viable  replacement  for  these  services 
for  senior  citizens.  We  know  that  the  food 
stamp  program  cannot  do  this.  For  those 
elderly  who  are  relatively  immobile,  it 
will  be  a  hardship.  For  those  elderly  who 
are  unable  to  buy  and  cook  their  own 
meais.  whether  for  medical  or  social  rea- 
sons, it  will  be  a  disaster. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  letter  written  to  me 
by  Emma  Vargas,  who  is  the  director  of 
the  senior  citizens  programs  in  Hayward, 
Calif.  Her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  elderly 
citizens  of  southern  Alameda  County 
have  been  great.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  this 
dedicated  woman  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  people  of  the  area  in 
the  future  as  she  has  in  the  past.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  letters  written  to  me 
by  constituents  familiar  with  the  meals 
program.  Mrs.  Emily  Harrington  is  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  program  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace Samuelson  is  the  daughter-in-law  of 
a  participant.  The  distress  of  these  citi- 
zens explains  the  problem  more  elo- 
quently than  any  speech  ever  could. 

Tlie  above-mentioned  letters  follow: 

Service  Opportunity  for  Seniors, 
Hayuard.  Calif.,  February  18,  1972. 
Congressman  Don  Edwards. 
Ca^:.non  Buildivg, 
Washington,  D.C, 

My  De.\r  Congressman  Edwards:  We  have 
been  serving  meals  in  Southern  Alameda 
County.  We  serve  ^25  meals  to  the  home- 
bound  elderly  In  seven  cities:  Castro  Valley. 
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Fremont,  San  Leandro,  Hayward  and  Union 
City,  and  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 

We  have  been  funded  by  Emergency  Food 
and  Medical  Services.  Now  I  understand  that 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  have 
only  3'2  million  dollars  for  Indians  and  Mi- 
grant Workers.  I  feel  that  many  programs 
such  as  mine  should  be  funded.  I  know  that 
if  we  weren't  serving  these  meals,  these  125 
persons  would  be  in  a  rest  home  or  Institu- 
tion- type  place  by  now  and  this  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  money.  Not  only  that.  It 
would  take  away  their  dignity  which  they 
so  rightly  deserve  since  they  are  the  people 
who  paid  taxes  for  the  past  40  years  to  make 
this  country  what  It  Is  today. 

Please  do  something  about  getting  some 
money  to  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices through  the  office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

1  am  aware  of  the  Program  of  Nutrition 
for  the  elderly  through  Mr.  Kennedy's  bill 
No.  S.  1163  but  $250,000,000  will  be  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  for  50  states. 

In  a  country  as  rich  as  ours,  the  richest 
country  In  the  world,  no  one  should  be  hun- 
gry. A  country  that  can  afford  78.3  billion 
dollars  for  National  Defense  should  be  able 
to  allocate  some  money  from  somewhere  for 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services,  who 
feed  not  only  elderly  but  little  children  that 
will  someday  be  fighting  and  dying  for  our 
ccuntry.  How  can  you  not  do  something 
about  this?  This  is  your  country  too. 

My  immediate  probem  is  I  need  $24,000  to 
continue  my  program  for  the  months  of 
April  May  and  June — until  such  time, 
hopefully,  I  will  get  funds  from  the  new 
SI  163  nutrition  for  the  elderly  BUI. 

Please  see  what  you  can  do  for  more  money 
for  emergency  food  and  medical  services  and 
please  Insert  this  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Thanks  a  million. 
Sincerely, 

Emma  Vargas, 
Director  of  Senior  Citizens  Programs. 


February  22,  1972. 
Re  Meals  on  Wheels. 
Congressman  Don  Edwards, 
Cannon  Building, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards:  I  am  writing 
for  my  83  year  old  mother-in-law  who  has 
trouble  seeing  and  walking.  She  has  been 
advised  that  the  Meals  on  Wheels  provided 
her  by  the  Southern  Alameda  County  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Agency,  1435  Grove  Way, 
Hayward,  Ga.  94546,  Phone  No.  582-1263,  will 
be  discontinued  by  the  end  of  March. 

Since  she  started  the  Meals  on  Wheels, 
her  health  Is  better.  This  well  balanced  meal 
5  days  a  week  provides  many  people  with 
better  health.  Good  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
saves  the   taxpayers,  like   ourselves,  money. 

Thank  you  for  your  help*: 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Samuelson. 


FEBRUARY  21,  1972. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards:  I  have  Just 
learned  that  "Meals  on  Wlieels"  program  Is 
going  to  be  discontinued  soon.  I  am  a  par- 
ticipant In  this  program  and  have  been  very 
grateful  for  the  service,  and  think  It  would 
be  shameful  and  disgraceful  to  phase  out 
this  program.  It's  another  slap  In  the  face 
'or  the  elderly,  Infirm  and  needy,  the  dis- 
abled and  disadvantaged.  Will  you  kindly 
see  what  you  can  do  In  our  behalf  to  stop 
this  thoughtless  act  and  go  to  bat  for  us — 
the  poor,  who  can  really  use  this  service — 
a  very  good  and  needy  one. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Emii.7  E.  Harrington. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TO  HELP  SOVIET  JEWISH  REFUGEES 
IN  ISRAEL 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  SE>eaker,  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  H.R, 
13070  which  my  distinguished  New  York 
colleague  iMr.  Bingham  i  and  I  intro- 
duced on  February  2,  1972.  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  fur- 
nish as.sistance  for  the  resettlem'.nt  of 
Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel 

This  legislation  would  authorize  funds, 
not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  for  the  Secre- 
tarj-  to  furnish,  on  terms  and  conditions 
he  considers  appropriate,  assistance  to 
Israel  for  such  direly  needed  things  as 
housing,  clothing,  food,  medical  care, 
education  and  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been 
mislead  to  believe  that  the  needs  of  the 
persecuted  Jews  who  manage  to  emigrate 
are  being  adequately  met.  Although  sub- 
stantial assistance  is  provided  refu'-'ees 
by  United  Jewish  Appeal  agencies,  much 
more  is  required  by  these  emigrants  who, 
once  they  apply  for  exit  permits,  are  in- 
variably fired  from  their  jobs  and  with- 
out income  for  extended  periods. 

Most  of  the  reasons  which  compel  the 
Jews  in  Russia  to  seek  emigration  are 
familiar  to  all  of  us  and  have  been  elo- 
quently recited  in  this  chamber.  However, 
one  of  the  best  compendiums  of  these  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Council  on  Soviet  Jewry  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
under  the  direction  of  council  Chairman 
Mr.  Arthur  Burke. 

At  this  time.  I  insert  the  cont.ents  of 
the  council's  "Soviet  Jewry  Fact  Sheet": 
Soviet  Jewry  Fact  Sheet 

Q. — How  many  Jews  are  there  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

A. — In  1959  the  official  Soviet  census  re- 
corded 2.268,000.  The  Soviet  government 
press  agency,  Novosti.  made  a  projection 
based  on  the  1970  census,  which  indicated 
a  total  of  3,000,000  Jews. 

Q. — Where  do  they  live? 

A. — Jews  can  be  found  In  all  fifteen  Soviet 
Republics,  with  38 'T  living  in  the  Russian 
Republic,  37'";  in  the  Ukraine,  1'",  In  Bye- 
lorussia. Over  one  million  Jews  live  in  four 
Soviet  cUies  (Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev,  and 
Odessa).  95 T,  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  popula- 
tion is  urb.^n. 

Q. — Is  there  any  Interest  in  Yiddish  cul- 
ture among  the  Soviet  Jews? 

A. — Of  all  the  Jews  Included  In  the  last 
census  in  the  USSR.  20.8 ^c.  listed  Yiddish  as 
their  mother  tongue.  Yet  there  ore  no  Yid- 
dish professional  theater  groups,  no  Yiddish 
schools,  only  one  Yiddish  newspaper  and  the 
publication  of  only  six  Yiddish  b^oics  since 
1959  (these  books,  mainly  for  export  and 
published  in  response  to  world  pressure'). 
The  Soviet  government  maintains  that  there 
Is  no  interest  in  Yiddish  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q. — Are  the  restrictions  Imposed  upon  Jews 
really  different  from  those  Imposed  upon 
other  nationality  groups? 

A. — It  is  strange  that,  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  gtovernment  is  encouraging  other 
nationality  groups  to  expand  their  cultural 
activities,  they  are  limiting  Jewish  cultural 
expansion:  indeed,  hindering  Jewish  cultr.ral 
survival.  For  example,  the  Marls  and  the 
Yakuts  are  two  small  nationality  groups  In 
the  USSR,  numbering  504.000  and  230,000 
respectively.  In  1961  alone,  the  Marls  pub- 


lished 62  Ixxjks  and  the  Yakuu-^  144  each  In 
their  own  language  and  each  on  Soviet  gov- 
ernment print tiig  pre.sses.  There  has  not  been 
a  Jewish  history  text  published  since  1917 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Russian  history  books 
seldom  mention  Jewish  history,  and  even 
fewtr  mention  t:-.e  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  in 
World  War  11  Thus,  Jewish  children  have  no 
way  to  learn  of  their  Jewish  pmst.  In  all 
of  Russia,  there  is  not  one  Hebrew  school, 
Yiddish  school,  or  Jewish  history  or  culture 
course  for  children.  There  Is  not  one  class 
given,  even  in  the  Russian  language,  which 
covers  Jewish  topics  In  addition,  Soviet  Jews 
are  not  permitted  to  have  contact  with  Jew- 
ish institutions  abrot.a 

Q — The  Soviet  Government  pressures  all 
reliLtious  group.s  Arent  Jews  experiencing  the 
sime  religious  pressures,  but  merely  over- 
reacting? 

A. — L?t's  look  at  the  record. 

There  has  been  no  Hebrew  bible  published 
since  1917  (nor  has  there  be-en  a  Russian 
language  translation).  The  study  of  Hebrew 
has  been  outlawed.  Not  one  Jewish  religious 
book  has  been  printed  SiUce  the  early  1920's. 
In  contrast,  the  Rissian  Orthodox  Church 
in  1959  printed  50.000  Russian  Orthodox 
hibles  In  1958.  10.000  Russian  language  Prot- 
estant bibles  were  printed  by  the  Baptists. 
In  the  same  year,  9,000  Moslem  Korans  were 
published  in  Arabic  and  reprinted  again  In 
1962  The  Baptists  published  25  000  hymnals 
in  19,56.  The  Lutheran  Church  cf  Latvia  pro- 
duced 1,500  psalmsters.  Religious  calendars 
are  freely  available  to  other  religious  groups, 
hr.t  not  to  the  Jews  Other  religious  groups 
have  been  permitted  to  prcduce  religious 
artirics.  sue!!  as  church  vessels,  \'estment8, 
beads,  crucifixes,  and  Icons.  But  no  taleislm 
iprayer  .^havilst  or  tefilUn  (phylacteries) 
hrivp  been  produced  for  Russian  Jews  since 
1917 

Fiir  40.000.000  Russian  Orthodox  believers, 
there  are  20,000  chur'-hes  and  35.000  priests, 
apart  from  the  69  monasteries  and  convents. 
This  comes  to  one  church  for  each  2.000  be- 
lievers and  one  priest  for  each  1.100  believers. 
Per  3.000,000  Baptists,  there  are  6,000  parishes 
and  pastors,  which  comes  to  one  chtirch  and 
minister  for  each  500  believers.  There  are  58 
syniigoguPF  ana  less  than  24  rabbis  left  In 
all  of  Russia  for  one  million  believers.  That 
comes  to  one  synagogue  for  each  16.000  be- 
lievers and  one  rabbi  for  each  40,CK)0  believers. 

The  Rtissian  Orthc^lcx  have  five  seminaries 
ri::d  two  academies  The  Moslems  have 
madrasa  where  their  mullahs  are  trained. 
.Mso  some  ."students  have  been  permitted  to 
advance  their  studies  in  Cairo  Baptists  have 
attended  seminHrl?s  in  England  and  Canada, 
There  is  no  .'emit'.ary  for  Jew.";  in  Russia,  nor 
has  the  Jewss'n  community  been  allowed  to 
stnd  students  abroad  for  rabblnic.Tl  study. 
rhus  there  are  no  replacements  for  the  rabbis 
of  Russia,  most  of  whom  are  in  lhe:r  seven- 
ties. 

The  Jewish  congregations  that  remain  are 
not  permitted  to  maintain  nationwide  fed- 
erations, as  for  example,  the  Holy  Svnod  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  All-Union 
Coui^cil  of  Evangelical  Christians  'Baptists), 
The  National  Eccelesiastical  Assembly  of  the 
.A.rmenian  Clnirch.  the  Lutheran  Churches  of 
L'ltvia  and  E^'oiKa,  r.r  the  Moslem  Board  for 
Central  A.^^la  and  Kazakhastan 

Q  — What  Is  the  USSR  policy  on  antl- 
Seniitlsm? 

A. — Soviet  ideology  condemns  anti-Sem- 
itism and  there  are  laws  against  Incitement 
of  hatred  of  religious  and  national  and  so- 
cial groups.  T}-,ere  have  been  a  few  public 
pronouncements  from  Lenin  in  1917.  tr-  Pre- 
mier K>sygln  in  July  lt*65,  as.sall!ng  antl- 
Semitlsm.  In  1969,  Prardu  and  I^tcstia  re- 
SF>onded  to  criticism  by  denying  the  e.xlst- 
ence  of  anti-Semitism  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  there  have  also  been  frightening  man- 
ifestations of  ant'.-Semltism  in  S'-.xu".  prac- 
tices, even  in  post-Stalln  years,  such  as  the 
so-caJled  economic  trials  m  the  early  60's. 
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In  the  srulse  of  anti-relig'.ous  propaganda. 

e  at.taclts  on  Judiasm  have  been  virulent. 

ti-Semltic   and    racist.    While    Soviet    off.- 

crttlctied  the  notorious  Judaism  with- 

t  Embellishment  by  Troflm  Kichlco.  aXfer 

>rld-wlde  public  protests,  other  equally  vl- 

^us  material  has  continued  to  be  printed  by 

ernment    and    Party    publishing    houses. 

wspapers  and  broadcast  on  State  radio. 

Since   the  June   1967  Sl.x  Day  War   in  the 

le  East.  Kichko.  in  Judaism  and   Zion- 

1968).  Yuri  Ivanov  in  Beware  Zionism 

19691.  and  other  Soviet  propagandi.sts  have 

ensified    their    anti-Jewish    output,    at- 

ptmg  to  debtise  Jews  and  Judaism  and 

gsest     a     world-wide     Jewish     con.'spiracy 

nst    socialism,    using    medieval    stereo- 

es. 

This  campaign  reached  a  peak  in  March  of 
when   mas-s   meetings   wore   organized, 
d  prom.ment  Jews,  under  pressure,  publicly 
lounced  Judaism.  Zioni.-m  and  a  natural 
nlty  to  Israel.  In  defiance  of  official  dls- 
asure.   however,   ofher  Soviet  Jews   coun- 
with  petitions  to   the  Soviet  govern- 
nt. 
Q — What  Is  the  overall  Pact  of  these  prac- 

s  of  Soviet  Jewry  ' 
r\ — Despite  localized  Jewish  mai.ifesta- 
n£.  Jewry  in  Russia  is  an  atomized  and 
lated  community,  much  of  winch  lives  1:1 
state  cf  insecurity.  It  is  a  community 
ich,  if  Soviet  policy  persists  indefinitely, 
uld  be  doomed  to  cultural  and  spiritual 
mction 

;j  — What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  prac- 
es  on  Jewish  consciousness? 
*.  —Despite  hostile  pressures,  there  are  in- 
lasing  expressions  ui  •.  .gorous  and  coura- 
us  Jewish  identification.  Examples: 
-in  !969  Soviet  Jews  began  t.j  as-^^ert  their 
vish  self-expression  within  the  Soviet  Un- 
by  a  series  of  petitions  tj  the  Unl*ed  Na- 
ns and  to  leading  Soviet  authorities.  For 
mple.  in  November  19G9.  a  dramatic  peti- 
n  to  the  United  Nations  was  made  public 
18  Jewish  families  m  3.).;et  Georgi.i. 
ere  there  is  still  an  atmosphere  of  Jewish 
ief  and  piety,  as  well  as  a  string  affinity  to 
These  Jews  demanded  freedom  to  go  to 
el  where  they  would  be  lu'.aUed  as  Jews. 
ish  consciousness  is  evident  also  in  the 
casus  and  Central  Asia  Early  In  1970 
litional  petitions  were  divulged  at  the 
from  many  other  Soviet  Jews  in  places  as 
espread  as  Moscow.  Riga.  Kiev.  Leningrad 
Kharkov. 

remarkable  phenomenon  .n  recent  years 
been  that  of  tens  of  thousands  01  young 
,iet  Jews,  who  know  little  Yiddish  or  He- 
w.   gathering   to  sing  and   dance   outside 
agogues     in     various     cities     un     Simcha 
This  practice  has  begun  to  spread  to 
er  festivals, 
n  those  Western  areas  under  Soviet  con- 
1  since  World  War  II.  the  determination  of 
)se  with  strong  Jewish  backgrounds  to  re- 
in Jewish  is  clearly  evident.  Hebrew  is  be- 
taught   on  a  one-to-one  basis;    inftrmal 
dy  groups  are  being  conducted, 
ndiv.dual  Jews,  such  is  Boris  K ochublyev- 
have  publicly  protested,  usually  on  pain 
i.T.prisonment.     Jews     have     increasingly 
ght  to  leave  for  Israel  or  to  rejom  broken 
scattered  families,  there  or  elsewhere.  It 
estimated  In  November  1969  that  tens  of 
•usands   had   willingly   registered    to   eml- 
te,  despite  the  ensuing  counter-pressure  at 
l.ools.  factories  and  in  local  communities. 
■Tearly  500.000  Soviet  Jews  officially  regard 
dish  as  their  mother  tongue.  Thousands 
others  consider  it  a  second  language,  not 
ed  on  census  tracts.  The  Soviet  authori- 
speak  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  Yiddish, 
:  despite  this,   thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
e  Jammed  the  halls  for  the  token  Yiddish 
certs  occasionally  permitted. 
— Can  anything  be  done  to  change  Soviet 
y? 

The  voices  of  concern  have  beeen  grow- 
Thousands    of    champions    of    human 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rights  throughout  the  world  have  protested. 
cie.spite  Soviet  denials.  Major  Communist  and 
Socialist  parties,  including  those  In  France, 
Holland.  Austria,  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Australia,  have  publicly  reflected  their 
concern,  as  has  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Socialist 
International  The  American  Jewish  com- 
munity, and  others,  have  demonstrated  their 
determination  to  continue  to  expose  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  against  Soviet  Jewry 
until  Soviet  policy  is  reversed.  Recently 
groups  Interested  In  advancing  the  cause  of 
human  rights  for  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
formed  in  several  European  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries, 

Q — Have  pretests  and  Interventions  been 
helpftil? 

A  —There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  So- 
viet officials  are  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  unfavorable  impressions  circulating 
abroad.  Only  after  public  protests  became 
widespread  did  the  Soviet  Government 
launch  a  cotmter  public  relations  campaign 
and  make  new  promises  and  minor  conces- 
sions. Articles  on  Soviet  JewTy  by  Novosti 
Press  Agency  an  I  in  publications  such  as 
Soviet  Life,  aimed  almost  exclusively  for  for- 
eign consumption,  appear  frequently.  Other 
evidences: 

Orficlal  condemnation  in  1964  of  Kichko's 
t)ooK; 

A   lifting  of   the   ban   matzot; 

A  few  Jewish  books  in  Yiddish  or  Russian; 

A  slight  easing  of  emigration  restrictions; 

.'K  virtual  end  to  ;  he  economic  crime  trials; 

The  printing  of  10.000  prayer  books; 

Publication  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Yiddish  literary  Journal.  Sovietish  Heimland. 

While  this  tokenism  is  welcomed,  it  still 
fails  to  provide  the  basic  cultural  and  reli- 
gious instrumentalities  essential  for  Jewish 
survival  However,  it  does  give  hope  that  ulti- 
mately the  Sc.  let  government  will  act  on  the 
demands  of  an  enlightened  and  outraged 
p'lblic  opinion. 


TIMOTHY  BURKE  TREADWELL 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

0:--  co;-.'NECTicf: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTA  FIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday 
morning.  February  20.  a  great  iragedv 
struck  the  family  of  Fust  Selectman 
Timofhy  Burke  Treadwel!  of  Newtown, 
Conn.,  and  the  town  of  Newtown  itself. 
Tim  Treadwell  died  in  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed fhe  home  where  he  resided  with 
his  wife  and  three  young  sons.  Tim 
Treadwell  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise  and  potential  in  public  'ife  and 
politics.  He  had  >erved  his  town  of  New- 
town with  great  vigor  and  enthusiasm, 
and  as  it  was  stated  in  an  editorial  of 
the  Newtown  Bee: 

The  outpouring  Cif  fellow  ofTicials,  towns- 
people and  personal  friends  at  the  funeral 
service  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  .  .  .  gave 
evidence  of  the  place  of  affection,  esteem  and 
adm.iration  In  which  Tim  was  held,  not  only 
in  Newtown  but  In  the  neighboring  towns 
which  he  also  served  through  the  Regional 
Council  of  Elected  Officials,  the  Fairfield 
County  First  Selectman's  Association,  and 
the  Connecticut  Council  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  enclose  editorials  of 
eulogy  which  appeared  in  the  Danbury, 
Conn..  News-Times  and  the  Newtown. 
Conn  ,  Bee. 

The  eulogies  follow: 
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EDrroWAL,  Ink  Drops 


TIM   TREADWELL 

The  untimely  death  of  Tim  Treadwell  de- 
prives a  family  of  its  father  and  a  town  of 
Its  elected  leader.  In  both  cases  the  loss  Is 
tragic. 

The  outj)ouring  of  fellow  officials,  towns- 
people and  personal  friends  at  the  funeral 
service  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  gave  evidence  of  the 
place  of  affection,  esteem  and  admiration 
in  which  Tim  was  held,  not  only  in  New- 
town but  in  the  neighboring  towns  which 
he  al.so  served  through  the  Regional  Cotmcil 
of  Elected  Officials,  the  Fairfield  County  First 
Selectmen's  Association,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Council  of  Mayors. 

Those  who  knev?  Tim  well  and  watched 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in 
office  have  long  been  impressed  with  his 
energy  and  stamina.  Prompted  by  his  love 
for  Newtown  and  his  desire  that  its  future 
be  protected  and  Insured,  he  made  it  a  part 
of  h:.s  administration  to  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  all  boards  and  meetings  which 
might  influence  that  future. 

If  Tim  had  a  fault,  it  was  his  personal 
attention  to  matters  which  might  safely 
have  been  delegated  to  others.  And  yet. 
wrhin  our  memory,  no  First  Selectman  has 
worked  as  hard  serving  the  town  as  did  Tirr. 
from  the  day  of  his  first  appointment  in 
April.  1968.  to  the  day  of  his  death  last 
Sunday,  Regardless  of  long  hours  or  road 
blocks  intentionally  thrown  in  his  way.  we 
are  sure  he  considered  his  job  as  a  labor  of 
love  for  this  town. 

Others  will  remember  Tim  for  his  enthusi- 
asm of  youth,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  un- 
botinded  energy,  his  tendency  to  always  look 
ahead,  tackling  projects  which  he  believed 
would  work  for  the  future  benefit  of  the 
town.  He  was  thoughtful  and  kind  by  nature 
and  an  obvious  gentleman  by  training  and 
habit. 

Beyond  all  that,  we  will  never  forget  the 
help  he  extended  to  us  when  this  newspaper 
changed  from  letterpre.^s  to  the  offset  method 
of  printing  In  1967.  We  thought  our  staff 
was  prepared  for  the  change,  but  unexpected 
problems  were  soon  encountered. 

Tim  was  then  with  the  Varltyper  Division 
of  Addressograph  Multigraph  Corporation 
and  knew  the  offset  process  much  better  than 
we  did.  Seeing  our  troubles,  he  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  without  being  asked  and  worked  long 
hours  with  us  until  the  problems  were 
solved.  It  was  the  sort  of  service  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  which  seemed  to  afford  as  much 
satisfaction  to  him  as  it  did  relief  to  us. 

Coupled  with  his  sense  of  the  need  for 
future  town  and  district  planning.  Tim  h;is 
always  shown  much  Interest  in  young  people. 
It  seen^5  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  a 
Timothy  Treadwell  Memorial  FMjnd  Is  being 
established  for  a  future  Youth  Center  In 
Newtown. 

It  is  high  tribute  to  Tim  that  his  place 
in  town  will  not  be  easily  filled.  His  years 
in  office  deserve  a  capable  successor.  May  we 
suggest,  in  townwide  appreciation  of  Tim, 
that  partisan  jxilltlcs  be  played  In  low  key 
in  the  search  for  that  man. 

Fire  Tragedy  in  Newtown 
The  sympathy  of  many  people  throughout 
this  area  goes  to  Mrs.  Timothy  Treadwell  and 
her  three  young  sons  In  the  tragic  death  of 
First  Selectman  Treadwell  of  Newton  in  the 
.Sunday  fire  which  destroyed  their  home. 

It  is  tragedy  enough  that  a  young  father 
has  been  taken  from  his  family,  but  the  sense 
of  tragedy  is  compounded  by  the  loss  to  the 
town  of  Newtown  of  its  chief  executive  and 
to  the  area  as  a  whole  of  one  of  its  most 
vigorous  municipal  leaders. 

Mr.  Treadwell  represented  a  newer  genera- 
tion of  first  selectmen  who  recognize  that  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  today  are  not 
limited  to  the  town  which  elects  them. 
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Accordingly,  he  was  active  In  the  Regional 
Council  of  Elected  Officials,  serving  as  Its 
treasurer,  president  of  the  Fairfield  County 
First  Selectmen's  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  Connecticut  Conference  of  Mayors. 

He  was  also  not  content  with  merely  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  the  present  or  catching 
up  with  those  of  the  past.  He  sought  to  an- 
ticipate problems  of  the  future  by  good  plan- 
ning and  efifectlve  early  action  so  that  his 
town  and  the  area  as  a  whole  would  be  better 
places  in  which  to  work  and  live. 

Fire  tragedies  occur  so  often  In  winter 
months,  yet  they  usually  seem  remote  to 
most  people.  Mr.  Treadwell's  untimely  pass- 
ing is  a  reminder  of  how  swiftly  and  savagely 
fire  can  strike,  and  not  only  when  unexcepted 
but  where  unexpected. 

His  death  leaves  a  void  which  will  be  most 
difficult  to  fill. 


MATZOH  OP  HOPE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eli  Wiesel, 
in  "The  Jews  of  Silence,"  June  1966,  said: 
I  went  to  Russia,  drawn  by  the  silence  of  Its 

Jews. 
I  brought  back  their  cry. 

The  strength  and  magnitude  of  the 
silent  scream  of  the  Soviet  Jew  has  pene- 
trated through  closed  eyes  and  thick 
walls,  through  the  imcomfortable  memo- 
ries and  feelings  one  would  prefer  to  keep 
hidden  and  through  the  passive  and  in- 
active sympathetic  leanings  so  often 
voiced  by  those  who  think  they  care  and 
they  understand  but  feel  also  it  Is  better 
not  to  become  too  involved  and  that  it  Is 
better  to  maintain  their  cool  and  ration- 
ally interested  distance. 

This  time,  however,  men  did  not  a^k 
themselves  what  can  I  do  to  rescue  the 
sinking  ship  which  bears  the  entire  re- 
mains of  the  Soviet  Jewish  community? 
What  can  I.  myself,  do  to  stop  this  op- 
pression? This  time  individuals  did  not 
ask  themselves  how  to  become  involved, 
how  to  effectively  act.  This  time,  each 
man.  in  his  own  way,  knew. 

March  29  begins  the  holiday  of  Pass- 
over for  the  Jewish  people.  During  the 
oppressive  bondage  of  the  Hebrew  people 
under  Egyptian  domination,  God  in- 
flicted a  series  of  plagues  on  the  Egyptian 
populace,  according  to  the  Passover 
Hagadah.  In  the  final  and  most  severe  of 
these  afflictions,  the  Angel  of  Death  en- 
tered the  homes  of  all  families,  striking 
down  each  and  every  firstborn,  "passing 
over"  only  the  households  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  Passover  has  come  to  symbolize 
the  belief  in  and  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom, for  survival.  For,  in  sparing  the 
lives  of  the  Hebrew  sons,  the  entire  people 
was  granted  the  continuity  of  life.  In  the 
generations  which  followed,  each  com- 
bating anew  its  own  oppressor,  be  It  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  a  Hitler,  or  a  Russian 
program,  the  Jewish  people  have  re- 
mained a  djTiamic,  growing,  and  vital 
nation. 

"Matzoh  of  Hope"  is  a  project  formu- 
lated by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  New  Jersey  region.  Resi- 
dents of  all  religions  are  being  urged  to 
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mail  a  1 -pound  box  of  matzoh,  the  •un- 
leavened bread  which  was  not  given  time 
to  rise  before  baking  in  the  haste  of  the 
exodus  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  Egypt 
land,  to  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  F. 
Dobrynin  in  Washington,  D.C.  Labels 
issued  by  the  ADL  to  be  placed  on  all 
boxes  read: 

This  matzoh,  the  symbol  of  freedom  for 
3,200  years,  now  symbolizes  hope  for  the 
three  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
reminds  you  that  freedom-loving  Americans 
stand  by  them  In  their  struggle. 

According  to  Robert  C.  Kohler,  ADL 
regional  director: 

We've  accepted  this  Jewish  symbol  of  free- 
dom to  give  an  Indication  of  our  solidarity 
with  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews — the  ones  who 
are  In  jail  as  well  as  those  who  are  prisoners 
and  captives  In  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  to  any  other  country 
of  their  choosing. 

Mr.  Kohler  has  stated  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  willing  to  accept  the  matzoh  but 
does  not  have  the  means  to  deliver  it  to 
Soviet  Jews  before  their  seders  on  the 
29th,  he  feels  certain  he  will  be  able  to 
arrange  for  this  deUvery  by  jet  aircraft 
marked,  "Free  the  Prisoners — Let  My 
People  Go."  If  the  Soviet  Union  refuses 
to  accept  the  matzoh,  he  has  arranged 
for  New  Jersey  truckers  to  deliver  the 
matzoh  to  orphanages,  old  age  homes, 
and  hospitals  in  the  Washington-Balti- 
more area. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  State 
Catholic  Conference  and  the  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Churches,  the  latter  holding  a 
membership  of  3,000  congregations,  have 
actively  given  their  support  for  the  just 
cause  of  Jewish  freedom  in  Russia.  Msgr. 
Aloysias  J.  Welsh,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Catholic  Conference,  has  sent 
leaflets  to  four  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
in  the  State,  suggesting  that  their  news- 
papers explain  the  "Matzoh  of  Hope" 
program  and  its  aims.  In  addition,  the 
Israel  Youth  Squad  has  been  foiTned;  40 
leaders  of  various  youth  groups  through- 
out the  State  visit  shopping  centers,  local 
markets,  and  additional  public  locations 
prepared  to  explain,  clarify  and  answer 
all  questions  concerning  Soviet  oppres- 
sion of  its  Jewish  citizens.  It  is  this  co- 
operation, this  active  interest  and  this 
great  participation  of  all  individuals  from 
so  many  different  ages,  life  styles  and 
backgrounds  'which,  I  feel  certain,  will 
bring  this  project  to  its  successful  com- 
pletion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Hoa-^e  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Nationality,  and 
having  had  the  recent  privilege  of  being 
elected  chairman  of  ICEM.  the  Interpov- 
ernmental  Committee  on  European  Mi- 
gration, and  also  having  advocated  u.=e  of 
the  parole  authority  by  our  Attorney 
General  specifically  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union  who  wish  cntr>- 
into  the  United  States,  I  have  deep  con- 
cern for  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jewry 
today.  While  1971  can  properly  be  called 
a  "Year  of  Progress"  in  this  area,  1972 
apE>ears  destined  to  be  a  "Year  of  Chal- 
lenge." For  as  men  have  taken  their  stand 
and  joined  the  silent  scream  of  the  Soviet 
Jew,  the  chorus  of  our  expressions  and 
the  strength  of  our  actions  have  not  only 
penetrated  those  walls  which  previously 
could  not  be  disturbed,  but  have  actually 
disrupted  their  very  foundations. 
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GOVERNMENT  STUDY,  "THE  ECO- 
NOMIC IMPACT  OF  POLLU'TION 
CONTROL."  INDICATES  THAT 
STRICT  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROLS ARE  ECONOMICALLY 
FEASIBLE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho.se  of  us 
in  Congress,  and  particularly  tho.se  of  us 
who  are  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  have  been  the  subjects  of  a 
barrage  of  claims  from  industiy  and  its 
lobbyists  about  the  impossibility  of  doing 
a  first-class  job  on  water  pollution  con- 
trol without  bankrupting  everyone  in 
sight. 

A  Government-sponsored  study,  "The 
Economic  Impact  of  Pollution  Control." 
has  just  tjecn  released.  It  indicates  that 
although  the  costs  of  pollution  control 
and  abatement  will  be  substantial,  they 
will  by  no  means  be  catastrophic. 

H.R.  11896,  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972.  will  short- 
ly be  before  the  House  for  consideration. 
It  is  in  a  number  of  critical  i-espects 
weaker  than  S.  2770,  the  bill  which 
passed  tlie  other  body  last  fall  by  a  vote 
of  86  to  0,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  some  of 
these  weaknesses  will  be  ironed  out  be- 
fore the  bills  go  to  conference. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  append  to  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
New  York  Times'  story  on  the  new  pollu- 
tion study: 

Ct-RBS  ON  PoLLtrriON  Costly  But  Feasible. 

Industry  Is  Advised 

(By  E.  'W,  Kenworthy) 

Washington.  March  12.— A  Government 
study  released  today  concluded  that  Federal 
standards  for  abating  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion could  be  met  without  "severe"  adverse 
effects,  either  on  Industry  or  the  national 
economy. 

The  study  declared  that  the  cost  of  abating 
pollution  would  not  threaten  "the  long-run 
viability"  of  any  Industry. 

Furthermore.  It  concluded,  the  national 
economy  would  not  be  severely  damaged  by 
the  Imposition  of  antipollution  standards, 
although  the  effect  would  not  be  Insigni- 
ficant. 

Because  of  the  mounting  controversy  be- 
t.veen  environmentalists  and  industry 
Fpokesmen  over  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
rcderal  antlprUutlon  laws  and  regulations, 
the  conclusions  of  this  computerized  study 
made  for  the  Federal  Government  by  pri- 
vate contractors  were  regarded  here  as  hav- 
ing considerable  Importance. 

Many  Industry  organizations,  with  support 
from  Maurice  H.  Stans.  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  have  contended  that  environ- 
mentalists In  Congress,  the  members  of  the 
\\^^ite  House  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  officials  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  In  their  zeal  for  abating 
pollution,  have  given  Insufficient  attention 
to  the  Impact  on  costs,  prices  and  employ- 
ment. 

For  example,  before  his  departure  from  the 
Commerce  Department  to  handle  the  fi- 
nances of  President  Nixon's  re-election  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Stans  several  times  delivered  a 
speech  entitled,  "Walt  a  Minute,"  In  which 
he  said: 

"We  must  weigh  environmental  goals 
against  the  economic  reality  and  say,  "Walt 
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minute.  How  do  the  benefits  of  one  affect 
t  le  cost  of  the  other?'  " 

The  study  released  today — entitled  "The 
E:onomic  Impact  of  Pollution  Control" — 
a  :lcnowledged  that  costs  of  the  magnitude 
n  eeded  to  meet  Federal  standards  would  re- 
s  lit  In  price  Increases,  some  of  which  would 
h  ive  to  be  absorbed  by  industries  under  com- 
p  itltlve  pressures,  with  a  consequent  decline 
ill  profits. 

The  study  also  recognized  that  there  would 
b:  some  plant  closings  and  unemployment, 
pirtlcularly    where    the   plants    were    small, 

d  and  inefficient. 

GNP  DROP  PREDICTED 

The  study  estimated  that  for  the  next 
several  years  pollution  control  would  prob- 
)ly  result  In  a  relatively  small  decline  In 
tlie  gross  national  product — the  money  value 
o:  the  nation's  output  of  goods  and  services 
f(  r  one  year — that  could  have  been  antlc- 
If  ated  without  mvestment  In  abatement 
tqachlnery. 

The  study  said,  finally,  that  the  cost  and 
p*lce  Increases  from  pollution  control  could 
b<  expected  to  swell  imports,  lower  United 
8  ates  exports  and  thus  adversely  affect  the 
U  ilted  States  balance  of  payments,  jjossibly 
by  as  much  as  $700-nUIllon  annually  be- 
tween 1972  and  1976. 

The  study  was  careful  to  emphasize  that 
It  dealt  only  with  estimated  control  and 
C  islocatlon"  costs  for  meeting  Federal  stand- 
ai  Is  on  air  and  water.  It  does  not  deal  with 
tt  e  costs  of  treating  solid  waste  or  noise,  for 
e!i  unple. 

Further,  even  on  air  and  water  pollution, 
ths  study  Is  limited  to  manufacturing  In- 
dt  stry. 

The  study  Is  In  two  parts.  The  first,  called 
E  ilcro  studies,"  estimates  the  abatement  and 
ecpnomlc  dislocation  costs  for  14  Industries 
1972-76.    This    termination    date    was 
ected  because  air  and  water  standards  will 
operative  by  1976. 

The  second,  called  the  "macro  study,"  estl- 
the  effect  on  the  entire  economy  of 
ting  the  standards  by  25  Industries  from 
-78  and  1972-80. 
Dne   official   of   the   Council    on  Environ- 
mental Quality  said,  "We  chose  those  indus- 
that  create  most  of  the  pollution,  that 
(Juld  have  to  bear  the  largest  cost  and  that 
been  screaming  the  loudest." 
:n  constant  1971  dollars,  the  macro  study 
that  the  total   1972-76  air  poUu- 
n  control  costs  would  be  $18.2-blillon.  The 
for   water   pollution   control    would  be 
4-bUllon.  Adjusted  for  annual  deprecla- 
i,  the  total  cost  would  be  $31  6-bUllon. 
rhe  constant  dollar  U  used  by  economists 
eliminate  Increases  due  solely  to  Inflation, 
pollution  control  costs,  the  macro  study 
will  Increase  industry  and  consumer 
They    will    also   create   demands    for 
restment    in    pollution    control    facilities, 
wever.  the  report  says,  the  effect  of  rising 
ces,  which  tend  to  slow  the  gro'^th  of  de- 
nd  In  the  economy,  would  outweigh  the 
Imulatlng  impact  of  Investments  in  pollu- 

control  facilities, 
i^onsequently,  the  Macro  study  predicted 
average  annual  retardation  of  growth  In 
5  gross  national  product  amounting  to  $6- 
lon  a  year  between  1972  and   1980, 
Jut  officials  pointed  out,  with  an  average 
ual   GNP,   over   the   same   time  span   of 
-billion,  this  retardation  was  an  extreme- 
small  price  to  pay  for  compensating  bene- 

in  cleaner  air  and  water, 
lowever.  the  macro  report  cautioned  re- 
ding these  cost  estimates.  The  cos".^,  It 
could  be  substantially  lowered  by  de- 
opment  of  less  expensive  abatement  meth- 
by  reduced  prices  for  equipment  and  by 
lai-s  permitting  tax-exempt  financlrig  of  In- 
vetment    In   control    machinery. 

'fevertheless.  on  the  basis  of  the  "model" 
us!d,  the  micro  studies  found  the  following 
po^ntlal  adverse  Impacts  on  the  14  Indus- 
trln: 
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Depending  on  the  economic  situation  of 
the  Industry,  prices  "are  likely  to  rise  from 
0  per  cent  to  10  percent  over  the  period  1972- 
1976,"  with  an  average  annual  increase  of  1 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  for  eight  of  the  14  In- 
dustries and  less  than  1  per  cent  for  the 
other  six. 

For  concerns  unable  to  pass  on  the  full 
cost  of  pollution  control — chiefly  small  and 
old  plants — there  will  be  a  corresponding 
decline  In  profits. 

Between  1972  and  1976  approximately  800 
of  the  12,000  plants  in  the  14  Industries 
studied  would  close  for  reasons  not  asso- 
ciated with  pollution  abatement  costs,  and 
200  to  300  more  would  close  because  of  these 
costs.  However,  a  majority  of  the  latter.  It 
was  estimated  would  likely  have  closed  be- 
fore 1980  because  they  were  "vulnerable  for 
other  reasons." 

Prom  1972-76,  Job  losses  because  of  plant 
closings  might  total  50,000  to  125,000,  This 
would  be  1  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
employment  In  the  14  industries  covered. 

The  14  industries  covered  were:  automo- 
biles (costs  of  emission  control  devices  only) . 
baking,  cement,  electric  power.  cAnnlng  and 
freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  iron  foimd- 
rles.  leather  tanning,  aluminum,  copper,  lead 
and  zinc  smelting  and  refining,  petroletmi 
refineries,  pulp  and  paper  mUIs  and  steel 
making. 

The  authors  of  the  study  emphasized  that 
it  presented  no  real  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
pollution  control,  because  while  it  dealt  with 
abatement  costs,  it  did  not  deal  with  the 
economic  costs  of  pollution.  For  example,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  estimates 
health  and  material  damage  from  air  pol- 
lutants is  $16-bl!lion  a  year. 

The  study,  which  cost  8350,000,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Qiiallty,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  'White  House  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers also  assisted. 
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WORLD-CHANGING  WEEK 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of 
editorials  have  been  written  about  Presi- 
dent NLxon's  historic  and  precedent- 
breaking  trip  to  China, 

But  of  the  many  dozens  which  I  have 
read  in  pubUcations  large  and  small  in 
terms  of  circulation,  few  have  captured 
the  significance  of  tlie  President's  meet- 
ing with  Chinese  leaders  with  more  in- 
sight and  succinctness  than  that  whiich 
appeared  in  the  March  2  edition  of  the 
Suburban  Press,  an  excellent  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  the  village  of 
Orchard  Park,  N.Y.,  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Coleman,  editor  and  publisher,  the 
Subui-ban  Press  consistently  provides 
residents  of  Orchard  Park,  the  town 
of  Boston,  and  other  portions  of  Erie 
Coimty.  fair  and  thorough  accounts  of 
events  affecting  their  daily  lives.  While 
such  coverage  is.  for  the  most  part,  of 
more  immediate  local  concern,  the  Sub- 
urban Press  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
out  on  the  larger  issues  which  affect  not 
only  its  readers,  but  all  of  us. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  editorial 
entitled  "World-Changing  Week": 


World-Changing  Week 
By  traveling  to  China  with  newspapermen 
and  TV  crews,  President  Richard  Nixon  has 
achieved  the  most  remarkable  of  many  vic- 
tories in  his  administration.  He  has  truly 
opened  up  China  to  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  wliat  has  been  observed  Is  not  the  mon- 
strous dragon  everyone  during  the  last  25 
years  had  supposed. 

Little  girls  skip  rope  In  China  as  else- 
where. Their  elders  exhibit  the  same  beguil- 
ing curiosity  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  reciprocal  gifts  of  redwood  saplings  and 
panda  bears  elicit  the  same  sentimental  feel- 
ings In  both  countries. 

Even  Premier  Chou  En-lal  showed  com- 
pletely human  traits,  as  when  he  became 
disappointed  that  President  Nixon  called  a 
halt  to  drinking  toasts  though  he.  Mr.  Chou, 
was  ready  to  belt  down  a  few  more.  Would 
Winston  Churchill  or  Nlkita  Khrushchev 
have  stopped  In  similar  circumstances? 

The  realization  that  we  are  all  people, 
though  people  with  differences,  is  what  Pres- 
ident Nixon  set  out  to  prove  and  succeeded 
in  proving.  Even  Premier  Chou  cannot  be 
unhappy  to  have  had  American  media  show 
to  the  remainder  of  the  world  how  healthy, 
how  Industrious,  and  how  dedicated  his 
countrymen  are. 

And  thus  the  two  leaders  agreed  "we  can 
talk  about  our  differences  without  fighting 
about  them,"  whereas  In  the  last  generation 
we  came  close  to  fighting  the  Chinese  In 
North  Korea  and  the  two  countries  have 
been  imputing  diabolic  motives  to  each  other 
ever  since. 

It  seems  follsh  for  those  with  previous, 
automatic.  non-Oriental  grievances  against 
President  Nixon  to  start  picking  flaws  In  the 
part  of  the  communique  dealing  with  Tai- 
wan. The  8000  soldiers  on  Taiwan  are  support 
troops,  not  combat,  and  were  going  to  be 
drawn  down  with  the  progress  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program,  anyway. 

Furthermore,  the  President  has  relt€r- 
ated  this  country's  pledge  to  defend  Taiwan 
against  aggression.  It  remains  to  be  seen  If 
Taiwan  and  mainland  China  can  affect  a 
reconcllatlon  and  unification,  when,  say,  the 
regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  comes  to  an  end. 
President  Nixon  has  shown  marvelous  fore- 
sight and  Insight  Into  the  China  probelm. 
On  his  trip,  he  conducted  himself  magnifi- 
cently, Imperturably.  and  with  not  a  little 
stamina  as  he  climbed  walls  and  then  tried 
to  knock  them  out  in  what  must  have  been 
gruelling  talks  with  a  resolute  man  talking 
on  his  own  home  grounds. 

The  President  has  dropped  the  yeast  of 
goodwill  Into  an  Inert  mixture  which  soon 
win  work  Into  a  stimulating  draft 


HORTON  SALUTES  KODAK  GIFT  TO 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  cere- 
mony at  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.'s  mar- 
keting center  in  Washington  during 
which  Kodak  presented  six  films  to  In- 
terior Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
George  B.  Hartzog,  in  recognition  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Park  Service. 

The  Kodak  productions,  filmed  in  six 
of  the  most  beautiful  national  parks  by 
Kodak's  Frank  Pallo.  are  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  natural  beayty  of  our  na- 
tional parks  which  has  been  so  success- 
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fully  preserved  by  the  Park  Ser-vice. 
Kodak  should  be  commended  for  its  out- 
standing artistic  achievement  in  captur- 
ing the  mysterious  lure  of  nature  un- 
changed by  civilization.  I  would  also  call 
my  colleague's  attention  to  the  fine  work 
of  Mr.  Pallo.  who  captured  the  untamed 
magnificence  of  the  parks  on  color  film. 
The  films  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  su- 
perb job  which  the  Park  Service  has  done 
in  preserving  our  parks  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations. 

Van  Phillips,  Kodak  'vice  president, 
made  the  presentation.  Calling  the  films  a 
"gift  to  the  people  of  the  United  States," 
Mr.  Phillips  said: 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  films  will  enable 
their  viewers  to  better  understand  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  these  parks  and  the  spe- 
cial wonder  inherent  In  their  creation.  Per- 
haps some  will  be  stimulated  to  take  a  more 
aware  look  at  the  environment  of  the  Imme- 
diate world  around  them. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Phillips  quoted 
President  Nixon  as  saying: 

The  national  parks  have  enriched  the  citi- 
zens of  this  land  beyond  measure,  and  have 
Inspired  more  than  100  nations  to  set  aside 
over  1,200  national  parks  and  preserves  .  .  . 
and  this  past  year,  through  the  Legacy  of  the 
Parks,  we  have  embarked  on  a  new  era  of 
bringing  parks  to  the  people. 

Rochester  Mayor  Stephen  May,  Monroe 
County  Republican  Chairman  Bill  Dwyer 
and  his  administrative  assistants.  Bill 
Roberts,  and  Marty  Birmingham,  Roch- 
ester banking  official  were  also  at  the 
ceremony.  Jim  Hawkins,  Robert  Schulz, 
Gene  Richner  and  Don  Lewis  of  Eastman 
Kodak  attended  the  presentation  and 
should  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts 
toward  the  production  of  these  films. 

Created,  produced,  and  filmed  by 
Kodak  as  a  public  service,  the  films  were 
produced  in  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Wyo.;  Acadia  National  Park,  Maine; 
Everglades  National  Park,  Fla.;  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  Wyo.;  Arches  Na- 
tional Park,  Utah;  and  Olympic  National 
Park,  Wash. 

The  films  are  being  circulated  to  the 
five  regional  educational  television  net- 
works for  local  programing  as  a  salute  to 
the  National  Parks  Centennial.  In  addi- 
tion, each  park  will  receive  copies  of  the 
films  for  use  in  information  and  tourist 
centers.  The  films  will  also  be  shown  this 
summer  at  the  Kodak  Gallery,  1133  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas  in  New  York  City. 

A  capsule  description,  giving  the  flavor 
of  each  film  follows  my  remarks.  I  hope 
that  all  Americans  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  these  films  and  that  many 
will  be  able  to  experience  firsthand  the 
wonders  of  our  country's  national  parks. 
The  description  follows: 

Acadia  and  the  Atlantic 

A  quick  tour  would  start  with  Acadia. 

The  Importance  of  everything  related  to 
the  sea  comes  through — the  ocean  itself,  the 
marshes,  the  ponds,  the  lakes,  the  waterfowl, 
and  the  flowers. 

Richard  Black  Is  a  lobsterman.  "From  their 
21st  to  56th  day.  little  lobsters  swim  near  the 
surface.  Oil  slicks  can  kill  them.  Why  do  we 
have  to  spread  pollution  everywhere?" 

John  M.  Good  Is  the  park  superintendent. 
"This  park  Is  closest  to  the  metropolitan 
northeast  where  things  are  toughest.  A  visit 
here  can  open  the  shutters  of  your  mind  and 
help  people  who  don't  relate  very  well  to  the 
natural  world  we  depend  on.  If  It  (the  park 
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and  natural  world)  goes  under,  we  go  under 
with  It." 


The  Everglades 

Everglades  Is  at  the  other  end  of  the  east- 
ern seaboard. 

Its  delicate  balance  Is  being  threatened 
and  Its  Ufeblood,  water.  Is  shown,  followed 
and  discussed. 

Erwln  Wlnte  Is  the  district  ranger.  "Some 
birds  are  in  danger.  Life  and  death  In  the 
everglades  survive  the  droughts  and  dry  win- 
ters, but  even  the  mighty  alligator  Is  In 
trouble." 

Pat  Miller  Is  the  district  manager.  "The 
Everglades  Is  an  endangered  park." 

Olympic  on  the  Pacific 

At  the  other  end  of  the  country,  almost  as 
far  away  as  possible  In  the  continental  United 
States,  Is  Olympic,  on  the  northwest,  rocky, 
rain  forest  coast  of  Washington. 

The  variable  moods  of  this  park  shine 
through  the  photography  and  frequent 
rain — a  nearly  Isolated  stretch  of  ocean 
beach  and  snow  covered  mountain  peaks, 
broad  alpine  meadows  and  lush  overgrown 
streams  in  the  rain  forest,  majestic  cedars 
and  firs  contrasted  with  rocks  and  water 
shrouded  In  ghostly  fog. 

Minnie  Peterson  Is  73  and  a  horse  trail 
packer.  "You're  sitting  on  top  of  the  world 
in  this  park.  My  pleasure  Is  taking  people  In 
where  they  can  get  a  picture  of  the  game,  be 
close  to  'em,  and  capture  a  memory  to  take 
home." 

Roger  AlUn  is  the  Park's  superintendent. 
"The  real  essence  here  Is  that  vlstors  have 
a  chance  to  be  In  a  natural  museum  with  a 
cathredral  quality  In  which  they  can  com- 
mune with  God." 

Arches  National  Park 
The    newest   National    Park    Is   Arches   In 
southern  Utah. 

The  role  of  wind,  sand  and  water  In  creat- 
ing the  park  panorama  of  freestanding  stone 
arches  and  formations  and  gullies  that  look 
as  If  they  were  created  by  a  giant  comb  rak- 
ing the  land  are  shown  and  discussed. 

William  M.  Taylor  is  the  supervisory  park 
ranger.  "The  desert  for  us  Is  a  window  to  our 
total  world.  Those  that  depend  totally  on  the 
desert  for  survival  take  care  of  It.  Others  are 
a  little  careless.  Perhape  those  who  come  here 
•will  look  a  little  more  closely  and  a  little 
more  critically  at  the  things  regularly  around 
them." 

Two  in  Wyoming 

Grand  Teton  has  the  most  majestic  moun- 
tains and  the  film  Is  dominated  by  them,  al- 
though there  Is  much  on  the  incredible 
beauty  and  contrast  of  the  Snake  River,  in- 
cluding float  trip.s,  and  valley  floor  near 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming. 

Howard  Chapman  Is  park  superintendent 
"It's  one  thing  to  be  standing  out  here  look- 
ing at  those  mountains  and  another  to  be 
up  there  looking  for  the  next  hand  hold  or 
foot  hold.  There  is  an  Inner  feeling,  impos- 
sible to  describe,  that  you've  gotten  there  by 
your  own  power," 

Boyd  Evlson  Is  assistant  superintendent. 
"The  whole  effect  of  the  place  Is  not  just 
an  assemblage  of  resources.  There  Is  an  in- 
finite array  of  possibilities  for  human  expe- 
rience, I'd  like  to  see  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  typical  visitor  and  the  park  It- 
self. Many  of  the  same  principles  and  emo- 
tional Impact  found  here  can  be  found  clo.ser 
to  home." 


Yellowstone 
Yellowstone  Is  the  granddaddy  of  all  Na- 
tional Parks,  celebrating  Its  100th  anniver- 
sary year  beglnlng  March  1.  It  Is  presented. 
In  rock  formation  and  geyser  activity.  In 
plant  and  wild  life,  as  one  of  the  wonders 
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of  the  world  of  nature  and  a  place  of  unique 
geology. 

William  W.  Dunmlre  Is  Yellowstone's 
chief  naturalist.  "In  a  way.  the  ecosystem  of 
this  thermal  basin  Is  very  fragile,  stable  but 
fragile.  If  this  ecosystem  changes,  it  could  be 
a  threat  to  our  own  lives." 

Ar.d  perhaps  speaking  for  all  the  narrators. 
all  the  dramatic  footage  In  this  "Legacy". 
Dunmire  says,  "This  park  is  the  sounds  and 
smells  of  a  walk  on  a  trail.  It  Is  an  awaken- 
ing to  cleai>  air,  water  and  wild  land.  The 
bison  preserved  here  are  a  symbol  of  what 
parks  stand  for, 

"To  set  aside  this  land  In  perpetuity  was 
an  audacious  Idea,  Yet  It  Is  an  idea  America 
gave  to  the  world," 

It  Is  a  "Legacy  "  and  the  films  are  one  way 
to  learn  a  little  more  about  "these  gifts  from 
nature  and  the  past  that  belongs  to  all  of 
us." 


NEW  BAILOUT  FOR  LITTON? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  recently  completed  one 
of  its  excellent  staff  studies  on  the 
amphibious  assault  ship — LHA — pro- 
gram. That  report  reveals  that  problems 
at  Litton  Industries'  new  shipyard  in 
Pascagoula.  Mi.ss..  have  not  ended 

In  its  report,  the  GAG  reveals  that  the 
Navy,  according  to  the  late.^1  Selected 
Acquisition  Report,  expect.s  the  LHA  pro- 
gram to  cost  S960  million  Thu.s  far,  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  S941  million 
for  five  ships.  The  original  LHA  program 
called  for  nine  vessels,  but.  in  January 
1971,  the  Navy  decided  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram back  to  five.  The  cancellation  fee 
which  the  Congrcs.';  appropriated  for  the 
four  ships  was  $109.7  million.  Thii.'=.  the 
Government  wa.';  asked  to  pay  $109.7  mil- 
lion to  Litton  Industries  for  not  building 
four  ships. 

The  Congress  should  not  cough  up 
another  dime  to  pay  for  Litton's  ineffi- 
ciency, but  it  will  now  be  asked  to  come 
up  with  as  much  as  $123  million  as  a  new 
bailout  to  Litton  Industries'  shipbuilding 
programs. 

When  the  $19  million  of  additional 
appropriations  the  Navy  estimates  is 
needed  to  complete  the  LHA  program  is 
added  to  the  $104  million  that  Litton 
has  told  the  Navy  it  expects  to  collect  in 
escalation  charges  the  total  cost  of  the 
five  ships  will  be  an  additional  $123 
million. 

The  Congress  wa.-^  told  last  year  that 
$109.7  million  to  Litton  Industries  for 
not  building  four  ships  was  a  final  pay- 
ment. Instead.  Litton  expects  Congress  to 
come  up  with  another  $123  million  to 
finance  cost  overruns  that  are  clearly 
Litton's  fault. 

The  LHA  profrram  i.*^  12  to  14  months 
behind  :H"'ljcduIe  and  has  suITci-ed  a  tre- 
mendous cost  overiun  which  the  GAG 
report  de.-cribes.  There  are  also  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  problems  on  tlie  LHA 
program  have  caa^ed  a  slowdown  In  the 
30  destroyer  program  iilamied  at  Litton, 

Litton'<^  performance  thus  far  would 
be  a  comedy  if  it  we;e  not  so  expensive 
Litton  simply  does  not  have  the  person- 
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nel  or  the  managerial  skills  to  do  a  de- 
cen ;  job.  The  turnover  rate  and  labor 
for(  e  has  been  extremely  high  and  many 
of  ]  itton's  senior  managers  are  novices 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

T  tie  information  provided  by  Litton  to 
the  Navy  concerning  the  real  delivery 
sch  'dule  for  the  LHA  program  has  been 
so  :  ncomplete  that  the  Navy  has  been 
forced  to  conduct  a  special  audit  just  to 
fine  out  hew  late  the  ships  will  be. 

Liter  this  month  Litton  will  begin 
neg)tiaticns  with  the  Navy  over  a  series 
questions  including  late  delivery  fees, 
lation  charges,  and  claims  on  both 
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REPEAL  MEAT  QUOTA  LAW 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13,  1972 


.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 

March  9.   the   administration   an- 

iced  that  the  level  of  meat  imports 

1972  would  be  restricted  at  1.24  bil- 

pound.^ — about  3  percent  of  the  total 

lal  meat  consumption  of  the  Amer- 

people.  Thi.=;  quota  level  is  totally 

dequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 

( rican  public  for  meat  at  a  stable 


Friday,  March  10.  the  admini?tra- 

announced  that,  der;pite  phase  n, 

esale  prices  increased  by  0.7  percent 

]  February — which  m.eans  that  retail 

.s   will  soon   increase   by  a   similar 

mrtunt  Farm  prices  and  processed  foods 

18   percent   in  February,  and  the 

rm.an  of  the  Council  of  Economic 

5or.>  reported  that — 

.If  of  'he  total  Ir.'Tea.se  In  the  ;r;de.x  was 

;:.--^d   for  by   livestock,   poultry,   meats 


Tlie  situation  will  get  worse  before  it 
better.  An  examination  of  month- 
onfh  food  price  chances  in  previous 
)  .-h'r.v.-;  that  food  prices — particu- 
mcat  — v.-ill  continue  to  rise  through 
pring  and  early  summer. 
is  obvious  that  something  must  be 
immediately  to  control  these  ri.-ing 
prices.  I  have  alreadv  asked  the  Cost 
ving  Council  and  the  Secretary  of 
ulture  to  extend  price  controls  over 


Ii 


s. 


caue  of  the  news  of  la.<;t  Thursday 
Friday,  the  news  of  an  inadequate 
:  import  level  and  the  continuation 
.-ring  food  prices,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducljig  legislation  to  repeal  the  meat  im- 
quota   law. 

opposed  this  anticonsumer  legisla- 
when  it  passed  the  Congress  in  1964. 
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It  has  simply  provided  protection  to  a 
few  large  cattle  ranchers  at  a  terrible 
cost  to  the  American  consumer — partic- 
ularly the  low-income  consumer  who 
must  rely  on  the  cheaper  meats  which 
foreign  producers  specialize  in. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  support  this  effort  to  provide  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  meat  quota  law. 


ONE-SIDED  LAWS  CREATE  SLUMS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  degrad- 
ing philosophy  which  too  many  people 
today  advocate  with  regard  to  many  of 
our  urban  ills  is  that  crime,  poor  hous- 
ing conditions,  schools  which  fail  to  edu- 
cate students,  and  a  host  of  other  prob- 
lems are  almost  always  caused  by  either 
teachers,  landlords,  or  society  at  large. 
The  implication  is  that  the  men  and 
women  involved  are  not  fully  "human." 
not  able  to  accept  any  responsibility  for 
their  o\\ti  actions  and  their  own  lives. 

Thus,  the  young  murderer  or  thief  is 
reacting  to  an  environment  which  did 
not  prepare  him  for  a  more  meaningful 
life.  The  tenant  who  wrecks  his  home,  is 
protesting  against  mistreatment  by  the 
landlord,  and  the  student  who  does  not 
leam  is  the  result  of  schools  which  re- 
ceive less  money  than  they  should.  It  is 
never  suggested  that  criminals,  slum 
dwellers,  and  slow  learners  may  bear  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  for 
their  owm  plight. 

While  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  there  are  many  landlords  who  mis- 
treat their  tenants,  who  refu.;«  necessary 
repairs,  and  who  keep  their  properties  in 
a  run-down  condition,  the  fact  is  that 
many  tenants  mistreat  property  which  is 
not  their  own  and  create  the  poor  con- 
ditions in  which  they  live. 

This  point  was  recently  made  by  the 
Reverend  Henry  Mitchell,  a  black  leader 
m  Chicago.  In  an  article  written  in  the 
Star  News,  he  criticises  what  he  calls  the 
"one-sided  laws"  which  create  sliuns. 

The  Reverend  Mitchell  writes: 

Slums  aren't  rained  down  from  Heaven. 
Slums  are  created  by  one-sided  laws  that 
bring  the  slum  landlords  Into  court,  but  not 
the  slum  tenants.  Such  one-sided  laws  have 
turned  many  landlords  Into  rent  collectors. 
One  thmi?  the  do-gooders  do  not  want  to  un- 
derstand is  that  the  landlord  does  not  knock 
holes  In  the  walls,  tear  out  plumbing,  break 
out  wlndow.s  or  use  his  hallway  for  a  toilet. 

The  Reverend  Mitchell  declares  that — 
It  Is  high  time  for  Americans  to  wake  up 
regardless  of  their  color,  race  or  religion.  Rich 
or  poor  we  are  all  being  duped  by  these  do- 
gooders. 

I  wish  to  share  this  article  with  my 
colleajrues,  and  in-ert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time; 

One-Sided  Laws  Create  Slums 

(By  Rev.  Henry  Mitchell) 
I  realize  that  we  have  .some  slum  landlords 
and   tenants.   City  Councils  only  bring   the 
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landlords  Into  court.  Yes,  we  have  absentee 
landlords  and  slum  landlords.  The  do-gooders 
are  constantly  crying  to  end  slums.  If  that 
do-gooder  wants  to  end  slums,  why  don't 
they  pass  laws  to  bring  that  slum  tenant 
Into  court,  just  as  they  have  done  to  bring 
the  slum  and  absentee  landlord  into  court? 

Doesn't  that  make  sense? 

I  can't  call  a  man  a  landlord  that  doesn't 
keep  his  property  In  livable  condition.  He 
is  only  a  rent  collector.  Yes,  we  have  rent 
collectors  and  the  only  thing  they  want  to 
hear  from  the  tenant  is,  "I  have  my  rent". 

■We  have  many  landlords  and  tenants  who 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  up  their 
homes  and  premises. 

Have  there  always  been  slums  In  Chicago? 

I  can  recall  back  In  the  middle  fifties,  we 
had  only  three  blocks  of  slums  and  they  were 
on  Madison  skid  row. 

Slums  aren't  rained  down  from  Heaven. 
Slums  are  created  by  one-sided  laws  that 
bring  the  slum  landlords  into  court,  but  not 
the  slum  tenants.  Such  one-sided  laws  have 
turned  many  landlords  into  rent  collectors. 
One  thing  the  do-gooders  do  not  want  to  un- 
derstand is  that  the  landlord  does  not  knock 
holes  In  the  walls,  tear  out  the  plumbing, 
break  out  windows  or  use  his  hallway  for  a 
toilet. 

The  do-gooders  have  been  passing  "End 
Slum"  laws  since  1965.  If  their  "End  Slum" 
laws  were  the  answer  to  ending  slums,  why 
do  we  have  more  slums  today  than  ever  be- 
fore? One  thing  these  dudes  (do-gooders) 
must  understand,  laws  are  not  the  answer 
to  all  problems.  Their  "End  Slum"  laws  have 
proven  to  be  a  failure. 

The  simple  answer  to  the  problem  of  slums 
Is  education  and  dedication.  The  do-gooders 
are  bleeding  the  tax-payers  In  the  name  of 
educating  the  Appalachian  white  and  black 
ehetto  dwellers.  They  have  failed  to  give 
their  dedication  and  concern. 

I  have  asked  many  ghetto  blacks  and  Ap- 
pal.^chian  whites  what  they  thought  of  the 
OEO.  and  Model  Cities  programs.  Ninety- 
nine  and  a  half  per-cent  of  them  did  not 
know  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Isn't  that  strange,  when  a  program  has 
been  deslrned  to  help  people,  they  don't 
know  anything  about  It? 

I  do  not  expect  our  readers  to  take  my 
word  for  the  saying,  but  I  do  expect  our 
readers  to  question  our  statements  as  we 
know  a  person  can  be  sued  for  false 
propaganda. 

It  Is  high  time  for  Americans  to  wake  up 
regardless  of  their  color,  race  or  religion. 
Rich  or  poor  we  are  all  being  duped  by  these 
do-gooders,  black  and  white  niggers.  Yes, 
niggers. 

My  understanding  of  a  nigger  Is  a  person 
who  uses  others  for  selfish  gains.  The  so- 
called  do-gooders  must  understand  that  if 
a  man  has  a  cancer  on  his  little  finger,  the 
doctor  must  kill  that  cancer  there.  If  not.  the 
cancer  will  spread  ovpr  the  whole  bodv. 
eventually  causing  It  to  lie  In  the  grave. 

Likewise,  with  the  problems  of  housing, 
education,  poverty,  racism  and  f^lums.  If  they 
aren't  stopped  where  they  exist,  they  will 
spread  over  our  entire  land.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  vacant  lots  and  boarded 
up  buildings  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Why 
don't  they  (the  do-gooders)  renovate  the 
boarded  up  buildings  and  build  private 
homes  on  the  vacant  lots  and  sell  them  to 
famines  who  want  to  own  their  own  homes. 
with  low  down  payments  and  low  Interest 
loans? 

I  say  to  our  many  concerned  Americans 
that  the  sin  of  commission  is  upon  the  do- 
t'o'xlers.  When  we  fail  to  rectify  the  poor 
conditions  that  exist  In  our  land  through 
our  physical,  spiritual  and  financial  means, 
we  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission. 

Which  sin  Is  greater? 
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RAPE 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Martha 
Weinman  Lear,  author  of  "The  Child 
Worshipers"  and  a  freelance  writer  who 
is  working  on  a  book  about  woman's 
sexual  attitudes,  wrote  an  article  on 
rape  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  January  30,  1972.  She 
points  out  that,  according  to  the  FBI, 
rape  is  the  least  reported  of  all  crimes. 
S^II,  reported  rapes  rose  in  number  na- 
tionally by  93  percent  in  the  sixties. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Jan.  30,  1972] 

Q.  If  You  Rape  a  Woman  and  Steal  Her  TV, 

What   Can   They    Get   you   for   in   New 

York?  A.  Stealing  Her  TV 

( By  Martha  Weinman  Lear) 

(Note. — "A  21 -year-old  woman  was  raped 
by  two  youths  who  followed  her  into  a  ladies 
room  near  Bethesda  Fountain  in  Central 
Park  at  9  a.m.  yesterday.  The  police  said 
they  were  looking  for  'two  young  white  males 
in  their  mid-20's  in  the  assault,  which  did 
not  involve  robbery." — the  New  York  Times, 
January  7. 

("Authors  have  written  and  time  has  told 
us  that  every  woman  resists  to  a  certain 
degree  and  the  male  must  be  the  aggressor. 
When  the  defiled  female  says,  'That  Is  the 
gentleman  who  raped  me,'  we  need  corrobora- 
tion. If  her  Jaw  is  broken,  for  example,  that 
is  proof  of  force.  Otherwise,  how  do  we  know 
she  was  raped?  The  difference  between  rape 
and  romance  Is  a  very  thin  line  and  we  have 
to  be  careful.  When  a  man  is  charged  with 
rape,  he  loses  a  tremendous  amount  of  pos- 
ture in  the  community.") — State  Assembly- 
man Joseph  F.  Lisa. 

Most  rapes  in  Central  Park,  as  elsewhere, 
have  no  more  particularity  than  most  mug- 
gings. Occasionally  there  are  cases  with 
Gothic  overtones — an  83 -year-old  woman  is 
picked  up  bodily  from  a  bench  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue in  the  60's,  lifted  over  the  park  wall  and 
raped  In  the  bushes;  a  girl,  Just  raped,  cries 
out  to  a  man  passing  by.  "Please  help  me. 
I've  been  raped."  and  the  passer-by  rapes 
her — but  even  these  cases  are  likely  as  not 
to  wind  tip  In  a  two-inch  squib  on  Page  27. 

The  Central  Park  rape  of  Jan.  7  Is  atypical 
In  fact,  primarily  In  that  It  made  the  papers. 
Rape  is  the  least-reported  of  all  crimes,  ac- 
cording to  the  F.B.I. ;  in  1970,  37.270  rapes 
were  reported,  and  an  estlm.ited  four  or  five 
times  that  number  were  committed.  The  case 
Is  prototypical,  however,  in  this  regard: 
Should  the  assailants  be  apprehended,  they 
stand  In  no  danger  whatever  of  being  con- 
victed for  the  crime  of  rape.  One  is  tempted 
to  think  that  they  read  the  law,  and  pro- 
ceeded accordingly. 

New  York  State  law  provides  that  every 
material  element  of  a  rape — penetration, 
force  and  the  Identity  of  the  rapist — must  be 
corroborated  by  evidence  other  than  the  vic- 
tim's testimony.  The  presence  of  s°men  In 
the  victim's  vaginal  tract,  for  example,  would 
be  taken  as  corroboration  of  penetration.  The 
testimony  of  an  unlnvolved  witness  to  the 
event  would  be  taken  as  corroboration  of 
Identity.  The  victim's  prompt  complaint,  dis- 
heveled appearance,  distraught  manner, 
bruises,  might  be  taken  as  corroboration  of 
force,  although  not  necessarily.  If  a  woman 
had  a  few  black-and-blue  marks,  for  Instance, 
defense  counsel  might  convince  a  Jury  that 
she  engaged  willingly  In  vigorous  lovemak- 
Ing;  certainly,  as  Assemblyman  Lisa  points 
out,  a  broken  Jaw  would  be  more  persuasive. 
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(The  sociology  of  Juries  dictates  that  prose- 
cutors will  seek  out  women  Jurors  In  rape 
cases,  and  will  end  up  v\-lth  mostly  men. 
Manhattan  Assistant  District  Attorney  Jack 
T.  Lltman  says  that  every  rape  case  he  has 
tried  has  been  before  all-male  Juries;  the 
women  all  askeu  to  be  excused  on  the  grounds 
that  they  couldn't  be  objective.  Jurors,  es- 
pecially male  Jurors,  are  considered  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  prosecution  in  cases  where 
the  complainant  and  the  defendant  knew 
each  other  prior  to  the  rape. ) 

Most  states  require  no  corroboration.  Some 
require  it  to  lesser  degrees;  New  Jersey,  for 
example,  asks  for  corroboration  of  force.  But 
New  York's  corroboration  rule  is  by  far  the 
most  stringent  in  the  country,  and  therefore 
it  Is  harder  here  to  get  a  conviction  for  rape 
(and.  perversely,  there  is  a  lower  maximum 
sentence  for  rape:  25  years)  than  anywhere 
else. 

Thus  few  rape  cases  clog  the  courts  and 
few  rapists  fill  the  prisons.  In  the  nlneteen- 
sixties,  the  Incidence  of  rape  rose  nationally 
by  93  per  cent,  less  than  robbery  but  more 
than  any  other  crime  of  violence  against 
the  person.  In  1969.  the  national  conviction 
rate  was  36  per  cent;  the  rate  that  year  In 
New  York  City,  where  there  were  1,085  ar- 
rests for  rape  and  18  convictior^s.  was  3.9. 
Some  18  per  cent  of  those  arrested  pleaded 
guilty  to  lesser  charges,  mostly  misdemean- 
ors, in  arrangements  dictated  either  by  ques- 
tionable corroborative  evidence  or  the  stag- 
gering case  load  in  the  courts. 

The  young  woman  who  was  attacked  in 
Central  Park  did  what  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  women  do  after  being  raped:  She  went 
home  and  took  a  bath,  thus  washing  away 
ejaculate  and  effectively  destroying  evidence 
of  penetration. 

As  with  many  distraught  victims,  she  de- 
layed some  hours  before  calling  the  p>oIice. 
to  some  degree  recovering  her  composure  and. 
to  the  same  degree,  weakening  corroboration 
of  force.  Nor  was  there  gross  physical  evi- 
dence of  force  (sociologist  Menachem  Amir, 
who  did  an  extensive  study  of  rape  patterns 
In  Philadelphia,  has  pointed  out  that  a  single 
rapist  Is  more  likely  to  beat  his  victim  In 
order  to  subdue  her.  whereas  two  need  only 
hold  her  down) . 

Finally,  there  were  no  impartial  witnesses 
standing  around  watching  the  rape.  There 
rarely  are. 

Thus.  If  two  suspects  were  to  be  picked  up 
and  postively  Identified  by  the  victim  in  a 
police  line-up.  and  If  they  were  to  deny  her 
charges,  the  case  would  be  dropped  for  lack 
of  evidence. 

Suppose  the  victim  had  been  home  In  bed. 
alone,  and  the  same  two  men  had  broken 
into  her  apartment,  punched  her  and 
slammed  her  around  to  silence  her  screams, 
thrown  her  to  the  fioor  and  raped  her  at 
knifepoint.  Burglary,  assault,  rape  and  il- 
legal possession  of  a  dangerous  we.ipon  with 
Intent  to  use:  in  sum.  no  case.  The  law  wotilci 
hold  that  whereas  the  accompanying  crimes 
all  served  the  purpose  of  committir.g  a  rape, 
convictions  could  not  be  sustained  on  these 
charges  unless  the  rape  Itself  were  corrobo- 
rated. The  woman  would  have  had  to  be 
beaten  severely — clearly  beyond  the  degree 
necessary  to  subdue  her — for  the  a.ssault 
charge  to  stand  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  men  had  not  raped  her.  they  could  be 
convicted  for  the  other  crimes,  which  In 
themselves  require  no  corroboration. 

Suppose,  finally,  that  the  two  men.  hnvine 
burglarized,  assaulted,  threatened  with  a 
weapon  and  raped,  had  heljwd  themselves 
to  the  TV  set  on  their  w.tv  out.  Justice  would 
be  done:  They  could  be  convicted  (probably; 
such  convictions  have  been  upheld  In  courts 
of  appeal,  although  the  suite's  highest  court 
has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  matter!  for  taking 
the  TV  set,  which  clearly  Is  separable  from 
taking  the  woman. 

Thus  the  law.  in  effect,  gives  greater  pro- 
tection to  goods.  It  says  to  the  perpetrator: 
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If  you're  going  to  rough  up  a  woman, 
don't  stop  until  you've  raped  her;  then  they 
can't  get  you  on  the  assault. 

If  you're  gomg  to  rape  a  woman,  don't  rob 
her;   they  might  get  you  on  the  theft. 

If  you  re  going  to  rob  a  woman,  you  might 
as  well  rape  her.  too;  the  rape  is  free. 

A  37-year-old  u^oman  required  120 
stitches  on  her  face  and  head  yesterday  after 
she  resisted  a  man  who  attempted  to  rape 
her  in  Cemral  Park  in  daylight,  the  police 
said.  They  iaid  that  the  uoman,  uho  uas  not 
identified,  nas  ualki'tg  near  Central  Park 
West  at  Slst  Street  at  7:30  A.M.  uhen  a  man 
dragged  her  into  the  bushes,  tried  to  rape 
her  and  slashed  her  uith  a  razor  ichen  she 
re.-iisted.  Tuo  men  fogging  nearby  heard  her 
screams  and  alerted  the  police.  The  police 
arrested  a  man  .  .  .  uho  they  said  had  been 
arrested  on  charges  of  attempted  rape  in 
1969  a7id  1970."— The  New  York  Times, 
November  18. 

'■We've  been  looking  for  this  guy  for  a 
long  time.  Tiro  years  ago  ue  picked  him  up 
for  attempted  rape,  and  it  uas  a  throw-out 
in  court:  no  corroboration.  Now  we  have  this 
poor  woman,  who  fought  like  hell  and  didn't 
get  raped.  The  guy  has  been  indicted  for  as- 
.'^ault  in  the  first  degree.  She's  scarred  for  life. 
And  you  know  what  she  says  now?  She  says 
she  wishes  she  hadn't  fought,  and  inaybe  he 
wouldn't  have  cut  her  up  the  horrible  way 
he  did. 

"A  lot  Of  Officers,  especially  the  old-timers, 
believe  that  unless  a  woman  comes  in 
bruised,  there's  no  rape.  They  also  say.  'Un- 
less a  woman's  a  virgin,  what's  the  big  deal?' 
But  I  wonder:  If  one  of  these  guys  was  sud- 
denly jumped  and  forced  to  commit  sodomy 
at  gunpoint,  wouldn't  he  be  pretty  upset? 
And  wouldn't  he  submit? 

"These  women  have  no  reason  to  lie.  Some- 
times there's  a  love  triangle,  where  a  woman 
yells  'rape'  to  get  even  with  a  guy,  but  you 
can  screen  tliose  cases  out  easily  enough.  But, 
for  God's  sake,  when  the  woman  never  saw 
the  guy  before  in  her  life,  and  she  tells  you 
he  raped  her  in  the  park  or  in  the  halluxty, 
and  she  identifies  him  .  .  .  what  more  cor- 
roboration should  a  judge  need?  Why  isn't 
this  woman's  icord  pood  enough'' — Detective 
Al  Simon.  Central  Park  Precinct. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Though  corroboration  Is  not  required  in 
any  category  of  crimes  other  than  sex  of- 
fenses, it  is  required  In  certain  other  crimi- 
nal situations.  In  a  bribery  case,  for  example. 
Accomplice  A  cannot  be  the  sole  wltnees 
against  Accomplice  B,  since  accomplices  are 
held  to  be  untrustworthy  as  w",inesses.  The 
analogy  to  rape  cases  is  instructive. 

■I've  traced  the  corroboration  requirement 
back  to  1860,  when  I  first  found  It  coming 
Into  law,"  s.\ys  Frederick  J.  Ludwig,  Chief 
Assistant  District  Attorney  In  Queens.  Lud- 
wig, a  former  law  professor,  recently  WTOt« 
a  paper  f  >r  The  Brooklyn  Law  Review  urging 
the  re;>eal  of  corroboration.  "Why  was  the 
law  passed?  Well,  maybe  one  of  our  promi- 
nent senators  In  tho.se  days  w-as  accused  of 
molesting  a  bamiaid— perhaps  he  actually 
did  molest  a  barmaid — and  he  and  his 
learned  colleagues  passed  this  two-witness 
law  to  protect  themselves  .  .  this  capricious 
law  which  does  not  apply  in  any  other  crime. 

"Established  public  figures,  such  as  poli- 
ticians, have  great  fear  of  'women  s  ven- 
geance.' These  men  don't  want  any  charije 
ripening  into  an  Indictment.  It  csn  be  ugly. 
It  can  ruin  a  politician.  Also,  you  have  these 
situations  where  the  opposition  is  out  to  get 
him.  to  frame  him.  and  he  feels  this  need 
of  protection  by  corroboration.  But.  after  all. 
if  a  wom.'\n  wants  to  entrap  a  man.  she  can 
easily  accuse  him  of  larceny,  burglar^',  rob- 
bery. In  sex  cases,  as  in  these  other  cases, 
the  credibility  of  the  witness  should  be  the 
sole  requirement.  I  don't  subscribe  to  the 
Inherent  Implication  that  females  are  less 
trustworthy  than  males  in  sexu.sl  sltuatioris. 
In  fact,  the  whole  thing  should  be  thrown 
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on  the  same  basis  as  that  Utah  law  on 

;n:3tration  of  estates   [wherein  the  Su- 

Cov;rt   recently  declared   uncoiistitu- 

a  law  that  gave  males  preference  over 

es  of  equal  claim)  as  a  denial  to  women 

ual  protection  under  the  law." 
3  sentiments  are  shared.  Feminists,  of 
1  se,  are  outraged  by  the  implications  of 
two-witness  rule.  They  have  said   that 

is  the  issue  they  intend  to  politicize 
year,  and  have  been  lobbying  for  repeal 
orroboration   CO.K.,  so  it's  a  law-and- 

position."  says  feminist  Susan  Brown- 
;r,   who   is   writing  a   book  about   rape. 

never    said    we    were    for    anarchy.") 

Court    Judge    Millard    L.    Midonlck 

itly  appealed  to  the  State  Legislature  to 

"the  miserable  state  of  the  law,"  de- 

that  the  corroboration  requirement 

Ifences   an   Irrational   belief   in   the   dls- 

sty  of  the  woman  who  claims  to  have 

sexually  assaulted." 

sibly  a  correction  Is  forthcoming, 
gh  hardly  one  to  hearten  the  feminists, 
the  past  three  years,  bills  to  modify  the 
have  been  defeated  in  Albany.  Others 
■omlng  up  soon.  One,  sponsored  by  As- 
>lyman  Alan  Hochberg,  Bronx  Democrat, 

close  to  repealing  corroboration,  and 
little  chance.  But  a  bill  sponsored  by 
District   Attorneys   Association   of   New 

Is   flexible   enough   to  appeal  even   to 

a  staunch  corroboratlonlst  as  Assem- 

Llsa,  a  Queens  Democrat,  who  says 

he  finds  It  "very,  very  Interesting,"  and 

possibly  It  w-ill  pass  without  too  much 

fight.   Legally,   It   would   facilitate   the 
of  rape  cases.  Philosophically,  It 
!s  no  difference  whatever. 
essence,  the  D.A.'s  bill  would  repeal  cor- 

tlon  for  identity  and  penetration,  re- 
ng  Instead  "additional  evidence"  (such 
sterla,  or  bruises)  beyond  the  victim's 
nony,  "tending  to  confirm"  that  a  rape 
tended  rape  had  been  committed.  It 
1  also  permit  conviction  for  accompany- 
:rlmes,    such    as    a    dangerous-weapon 

in  uncorroborated  rapes. 
wording  to  Bronx  District  Attorney  Bur- 
Roberts,  president  of  the  D.A.'s  Asso- 
n.  the  bill  is  shaped  by  political  reall- 
"I  want  you  to  understand  that  I'm  a 
'ho's  against  corroboration.  But  it's  one 

to  .say  what  we  want,  and  another  to 

passed— right?"  But  the  bUl  seems  to 
aped,  as  well,  by  the  ambivalences  of 
The  crime  of  rape  outrages  them;  not 
ng  In  the  bloodstream  seems  to  flow 
In  time  and  sympathy  to  that  senator 
■nay  or  may  not  have  dallied  with  a  bar- 

and  to  resist  a  clean  break  with  cor- 

tlon, 

s  says:  "Who  gets  raped?  Lots  of  un- 

women.  Say,  women  who  are  drlnk- 

1  bars.  I  don't  mean  that  they're  there 

they  want  to  get  raped,  but  they're 

Or  you  get  som.e  youngster  who  wears 
an's  in  Murray  Hill:  then  she  becomes 
al  worker  and  wears  them  in  the  ghetto. 
secomes  provocative  without  meaning 
mean,  she  doesn't  mean  to  be  provoca- 
She'.s  Just  naive.  .  .  . 
iiw,    why   did    society   feel    they   needed 

otectlon  of  corroboration?  Quite  often 
e:  a  woman  who  has  paranoidal  delu- 
that  all  the  young  boys  In  the  nelgh- 
:od  are  out  to  get  her.  Or  some  g;rl  yells 
to  Justify  her  conduct  to  her  parents. 
there  are  these  love  spats.  .  .  .  Let  me 
u  a  story: 

n  I  was  an  A.sslstant  District  Attor- 
n    Manhattan,   a   lovely    young   Puerto 

woman   said   she'd   been   robbed.   She 

r  cousin  had  made  advances — grabbed 

when  she  wa^  going  to  work.  Then 

Ited  her  and  took  her  bag.  Well.  I  went 

home.  I  met  the  husband.  The  place 

otless  and  clean.  I  thought,  ah,  this  Is 

this  Is  the  story  of  America,  nice  little 

couple  making  it,  getting  along.  .  .  . 
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"At  the  trial  the  defense  counsel  asked  If 
she'd  written  a  sheaf  of  letters.  She  said  no. 
I  called  for  their  production.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  her  to  the  cousin,  and  they  said  that 
if  he  didn't  come  back  to  her,  she'd  make 
certain  he  never  kissed  another  woman. 
When  those  letters  were  read,  her  husband 
went  crazy.  I  said,  'Take  it  easy.  Be  forgiv- 
ing.' But  he  gave  her  such  a  shot,  it  knocked 
her  right  oil  her  chair.  Boy,  I  never  forgot 
that. 

"Now,  a  grave  Injustice  could  have  been 
done  In  that  case.  Remember  breach  of 
promise?  There  were  plenty  of  grave  injus- 
tices there.  What  we've  got  to  do  on  rape 
Is  eliminate  this  second-class  citizenship  for 
women,  and  still  protect  men  against  grave 
Injustice." 

Rape  victims  commonly  complain  that 
along  every  step  of  the  legal  process,  they 
mtist  make  their  case  to  hostile  men— skep- 
tical police  officers  ("They  always  want  to 
know  If  you  enjoyed  It"),  Insulting  defen.se 
lawyers,  suspicious  Judges.  Michael  Juvller, 
Chief  of  the  Appeals  Bureau  In  the  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney's  Office,  and  a  prin- 
cipal drafter  of  the  D.A.'s  bill,  says: 

'I  had  a  case  of  a  young  woman  whose  date 
said  he  had  to  put  his  bike  away  In  his 
apartment  beforf?  they  went  out  to  dinner. 
In  the  apartment,  he  suggested  they  have  a 
beer.  She  testified  that  she  was  sitting  on  a 
sofa  when  suddenly  he  leaped  at  her.  threw 
her  to  the  floor  and  raped  her.  We  had  no 
corroboration,  except  for  assault — bruises  on 
her  elbows  and  legs,  which  she  said  came 
from  being  thrown  to  thj  floor.  Also,  she  was 
observed  just  afterward  to  be  very  upset. 

"The  Court  held  that  s.nce  she  described  a 
completed  rape,  which  was  uncorroborated. 
the  assault  charge  wasn't  valid,  and  the  guy 
walked.  Earlier,  this  guy  had  been  acquitted 
of  a  rape  charge  in  another  case.  Now  he's 
serving  five  years  for  a  nonsexual  crime:  He 
split  open  a  16-year-old  girl's  head  with  a 
bowling  ball. 

"Now,  I  can't  speak  for  the  Court,  but  I 
can  assume  that  the  Court  wasn't  very  sym- 
pathetic. She  had  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
a  man's  apartment,  she  was  there  having 
a  beer.  .  .  .  You  know,  this  Is  the  male 
attitude:  She  had  it  coming.  Why  was  she 
in  that  apartment?  Why  was  she  walking 
on  the  street  at  that  hour?  I've  heard  that 
kind  of  thing  from  Judges. 

"What  can  I  say?  The  more  I  talk  about 
'his  thing,  the  more  my  position  seems  to 
change.  Now  I'm  not  so  sure  we  should  have 
corroboration.  I'd  probably  prefer  It,  but  I'm 
not  sure.  You  might  say  my  consciousness  Is 
being  raised." 

For  a  phenomenon  so  stringently  fixed 
by  law,  rape  has  been  astonishingly  little  un- 
derstood and  little  written-about,  and  re- 
mains the  most  myth-ridden  of  all  crimes.  In 
various  times  and  places  the  rapist  has  been 
seen  as  a  monster,  a  mental  retardate,  a  gay 
blade.  The  crime  wa.s  punishable  in  Saxori 
law  by  death;  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
by  castration  and  I'.ss  of  eyes.  The  punish- 
ment a  society  metes  out  for  rape  is  an  in- 
dex to  Us  sexual  attitudes,  of  course;  In  15th- 
century  England  offenders  might  escape  sen- 
tence by  marrying  their  victims,  which  pre- 
supposes the  rapist  as  a  kind  of  redeemable 
sport. 

Victorian  attitudes  were  predlctablv  harsh: 
In  one  of  the  earliest  (1892)  psychiatric  eval- 
uations. Krafft-Eblng.  In  his  monumental 
•Psychopathia  Sexualls,"  considers  rape  un- 
der the  heading  "Lust -Murders."  He  writes: 
"The  crime  of  rape  prestimes  a  temporary, 
powerful  excitation  of  .>exual  desire,  induced 
by  excess  In  alcohol  or  by  some  other  condi- 
tion. ...  It  Is  a  fact  that  rape  Is  very  often 
the  act  of  degenerate  male  Imbeciles.  .  .  ." 
Contemporary  evaluations  are  less  baroque, 
and  much  of  the  literature  Is  slngtilarly 
casual  about  the  crime.  Thus,  psychologist 
Bernard    J.    Oliver   Jr.    notes:    "The    rapists 
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tend  to  be  emotionally  Immature,  have  deep 
feelings  of  insecurity  and  Inferiority,  are  so- 
cial pariahs,  and  seem  to  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  having  adequate  social  rela- 
tions. ...  In  summary,  we  may  say  that  vic- 
tims can  usually  escape  from  any  prolonged 
effects  ,  .  .  if  they  are  able  to  develop  a  sound 
emotional  attitude  about  It." 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  study  of  the 
subject  has  been  done  by  the  Israeli  soci- 
ologist Menachem  Amir.  A  recent  book  called 
"Patterns  in  Forcible  Rape"  Is  based  on  his 
nivestlgation  of  646  rape  cases  In  Philadel- 
phia. Amir's  findings  shatter  several  popular 
myths,  none  more  tenaciously  fixed  in  the 
public  Imagination  than  the  Idea — Eldrldge 
Cleaver's  "ideological  rape"  notwithstand- 
ing— that  black  men  go  after  white  women. 

In  77  per  cent  of  the  cases  studied,  both 
victim  and  offender  were  black;  in  18  per 
cent,  both  were  white;  in  3  per  cent,  a  black 
man  raped  a  white  woman  and,  in  4  per 
cent,  a  white  man  raped  a  black  woman. 
Amir  does  not  purport  to  deal  with  two  Im- 
ponderables that  law-enforcement  agents 
generally  concede:  that  black  rapists  are 
more  likely  to  be  arrested  than  white,  and 
that  cases  Involving  white  victims  are  more 
likely  to  be  vigorously  pursued  by  the  po- 
lice. The  figures  simply  depict  rape  as  an 
overwhelmingly  Intraraclal  event,  and  the 
victims  as  overwhelmingly  black.  Much  the 
same  picture  emerges  from  other  studies  la 
Florida  and   Washington,  D.C. 

Amir  found  further: 

In  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  there  was  no 
alcohol  factor. 

In  one-third  of  the  cases,  victim  and  of- 
fender had  known  one  another  prior  to  the 
rape 

Three-quarters  of  the  rapes — partlciUarly 
the  group  rapes,  which  made  up  43  per  cent 
of  the  total — had  been  planned.  Most  were 
conimltted  Indoors,  a  third  In  the  victims' 
homes;  the  legendary  dark-alley  rape  was 
rare. 

Most  rapes  were  committed  on  weekends, 
the  peak  time  being  Fridays  between  8  P.M. 
and  midnight. 

Most  offenders  were  aged  15  to  24;  most 
victims  were  10  to  19. 

Most  were  unmarried. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  offenders  ranged 
from  skilled  workers  down  to  the  retired  and 
unemployed;  the  rate  of  unemploved  black 
ofTeiiders  wa.s  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  of 
unemployed  blacks  In  the  city. 

Now  Amir's  findings  grow  more  Interpre- 
tive: 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  deemed 
"victim-precipitated."  The  term  is  defined: 
".  .  .  those  rape  cases  in  which  the  victims 
actually — or  so  it  was  interpreted  by  the 
offender  [Italics  mine) — agreed  to  sexual 
relations  but  retracted  before  the  actual 
act  or  did  not  resist  strongly  enough  when 
the  suggestion  was  made  by  the  offender  (s)." 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  victims  are  deemed 
to  have  "bad"  reputations.  The  term  is  not 
defined. 

Verbal  coercion.  Intimidation  by  gesture  or 
intimidation  with  a  weapon  was  used  In  87 
per  cent  of  the  cases;  some  degree  of  vio- 
lence, ranging  from  roughness  to  choking, 
was  used  In  85  percent  of  the  cases.  Amir 
observes: 

"A3  It  is  commonly  believed  that  almost 
no  woman  wants  to  be  deprived  of  her  sex- 
ual self-determination,  it  was  surprising  to 
find  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  victims 
failed  to  resist  their  attackers  in  any  way." 

No  contemporary  study  suggests  that  rap- 
ists are  madmen;  nor  that  they  are.  as  a 
group,  oversexed;  nor  impotent — a  myth  that 
persists  despite  Its  patent  llloglc.  There  has 
been  no  persuasive  finding  that  they  are  de- 
prived of  other  sexual  outlets.  'Why,  then, 
do  they  rape? 

At  the  Rahway,  N.J.,  State  Prison,  psychol- 
ogist William  Prendergast  runs  the  Rahway 
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Treatment  Unit  for  Sex  Offenders.  By  state 
law,  anyone  convicted  of  a  sex  crime  must 
be  examined  by  a  board  of  psychiatrists.  If 
he  Is  diagnosed  as  a  "repetitive  compulsive 
offender,"  his  sentence  becomes  indetermi- 
nate (up  to  a  statutory  maximum,  for  rape, 
of  30  years),  and  he  must  be  treated  in 
Prendergast's  unit.  If  he  is  not  so  diag- 
nosed, he  is  sentenced  as  a  criminal. 

Thus  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  few  states 
that  make  a  clear  medical  and  legal  distinc- 
tion between  psychiatric  and  criminal  sex 
offenders.  Possibly  the  failure  to  make  this 
distinction  has  perpetuated  much  of  the 
rape  mythology,  because  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  as  night  is  to  day. 

Average  I.Q.'s  are  higher  In  the  psychiatric 
population  than  in  the  criminal  population. 
The  psychiatric  offenders  have  a  broad 
range  of  educational  and  achievement  levels. 
Among  the  criminal  offenders,  the  level  is 
generally  low. 

The  psychiatric  offenders  run  the  gamut 
from  poverty  to  wealth  and  social  position. 
The  criminal  offenders  are  mostly  from  the 
ghetto. 

The  psychiatric  population  Is  predomi- 
nantly white.  The  criminal  population  is 
overwhelmingly  black. 

Much  of  the  psychiatric  population  is  sex- 
ually inhibited.  Most  of  the  criminal  popula- 
tion is  not. 

"The  typical  psychiatric  offender,"  says 
Prendergast,  "is  usually  a  very  gentle  and  se- 
ductive person,  and  Incredibly  naive  about 
sex.  He'll  live  on  masturbation  and  fantasy 
and  always  hide  in  a  corner  of  the  locker 
room  feeling  Inadequate.  It's  not  that  these 
men  can't  perform,  but  that  they  feel  they 
can't  satisfy.  Many  of  them  think  that  their 
genitals  are  abnormally  small,  though  this 
may  not  be  true.  Many  are  latent  homosex- 
uals. They  overcompensate  by  committing 
the  overt,  aggressive,  heterosexual  act  of  rape. 
.-Mniost  all  of  these  men  are  raping  their 
mothers.  Symbolically,  they  are  murdering 
their  mothers;  they  are  Just  using  the  penis 
as  a  weapon  instead  of  a  knife  or  a  gun." 

In  one  of  Prendergast's  treatment  pro- 
grams, volunteer  offenders  are  regressed  back 
to  early  traumas.  The  regressions,  even  on 
video  tape,  are  painful  to  watch.  One  of- 
fender, regressed  to  age  5.  when  his  mother 
had  left  the  home,  wTlthed  on  the  floor  cry- 
ing hysterically,  "Mommy,  Mommv.  I'm  sorry, 
please  don't  leave  me.  .  .  ."  Another  was 
regressed  to  a  time  when  his  father  held  his 
hand  on  a  hot  stove  while  his  mother  stood 
passively  by;  as  he  relived  the  Incident  his 
hand  rose  into  the  air,  grew  rigid  and  turned 
bright  red  (this  man  has  both  raped  women 
and  sodomized  boys — several  sodomists  in 
the  unit  have  been  regressed  to  traumas  In- 
volving tyrannical  fathers) . 

"The  rage  begins  In  childhood,"  say  Pren- 
dergast. "Most  of  the  time  It's  suppressed. 
They  hold  Jobs,  they're  pretty  good  citizens 
in  their  communities,  they  don't  steal  or  lie. 
But  then  something  happens  that  triggers 
them  off — maybe  a  woman  behaves  seduc- 
tively, or  even  resembles  the  mother — and 
wham!  That  'nice,  quiet  boy  next  door'  com- 
mits some  brutal,  sadistic  rape  and  ends  up 
in  here." 

The  psychiatric  rapist  knows  that  he  Is 
sick,  Prendergast  says.  Typically  he  feels  tre- 
mendous guilt  and  shame,  and  concern  for 
his  victim.  One  made  coffee  for  his  terrified 
victim  after  the  rape,  put  her  children  to  bed, 
sat  for  two  hours  crying  that  he  didn't  know 
why  he  had  commltteed  the  crime,  and 
waited  while  she  called  the  police. 

But  the  hallmarks  of  the  criminal  rapist 
are  that  he  feels  no  guilt,  has  no  concern  and 
does  not  accept  that  anything  Is  wTong  with 
him;  nor  do  his  fellow  Inmates: 

"The  criminal  rapist  Is  a  hero  In  prison, 
idolized  as  a  highly  masculine  figure.  It's  the 
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child  molester  who's  at  the  bottom  of  the 
prison  hierarchy.   He's  the  guy   thev   really 

hate,  the  guy  they  call  'baby-f "'  and  if 

they  had  a  chance,  they'd  kill  him.  But  the 
rapist  is  a  very  popular  fellow.  He  knows 
tha'  oclety  sees  his  act  as  evil,  but  he  doesn't 
see  11  as  evil.  He  has  a:i  kinds  of  denial 
mechanisms:  He  waa  drunk,  the  woman 
really  wanted  it  ,  .  .  that  kind  of  thing.  It's 
like  In  incest;  'It's  my  child,  and  no  one 
should  interfere.'  He  is  a  sociopath,  of  course, 
but  he's  not  necessarily  'sick'  in  the  psychia- 
tric sense — especially  if  he's  young  and  was 
Involved  in  some  gang-bang  and  was  afraid 
to  chicken  out.  His  whole  background  is  one 
in  which  the  man  is  the  king  of  his  castle 
and  women  are  tolerated  as  slaves — and  he 
simply  takes  what  he  wants. 

"It's  not  because  he  doesn't  have  available 
sex — I've  never  met  a  criminal  rapist  who 
doesn't  have  available  sex — but  simply  be- 
cause he  feels  tremendous  contempt  and 
hostility  for  women,  and  this  is  his  way  of 
expressing  It. 

"You  take  a  guy  with  this  generalized  hos- 
tility toward  women;  Is  he  going  to  become 
a  flaming  faggot,  or  a  playboy  who  won't 
take  no  for  an  answer — which  can  be  pretty 
much  the  same  dynamic — or  an  assaulter? 
You  don't  deal  with  this  hostilitv,  it  will 
erupt." 

"Rape  is  a  conscious  proce.'>s  of  intimida- 
tion of  z^omen."— Feminist  Germaine  Greer. 
I  am  told  that  the  potential  of  rape  as  a 
strong  feminist  issue  first  became  apparent 
last  year,  when  a  topless  dancer  on  the  West 
Coast  came  to  a  local  feminist  meeting  with 
a  complaint:  She  had  been  hired  to  dance  at 
a  stag  party  several  days  before  the  guest-of- 
honor's  wedding.  After  her  performance  the 
men  all  raped  her  and  then  threw  her  out, 
without  paying  her  for  dancing.  Tlie  femi- 
nists took  what  must  have  seemed  an  inspired 
action,  although,  aching  for  the  dancer,  one 
aches  as  well  for  the  bride:  "niey  picketed  the 
wedding  with  signs  reading:"  "John  is  a 
Rapist."  Word  of  the  Incident  traveled 
East,  to  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Radical 
Feminists. 

"I  must  say,  at  first  I  didn't  see  it  as  an 
Issue  for  us,"  says  Susan  Brownm.iller.  "I 
thought  prostitution  was  much  stronger.  But 
then  one  of  our  women  was  raped,  hitch- 
hiking home  from  a  college  weekend.  I  was 
appalled  at  her  getting  herself  into  such  a 
position.  We  had  huge  di.scusslons  on  that, 
asking  ourselves,  how  culpable  was  she?  Then 
we  organized  a  'Speak-Out  on  Rape,'  and 
different  women  stood  up  and  told  how 
they'd  been  raped.  One  women  described 
how  a  medical  student  took  her  'to  see  the 
residents'  quarters,"  and  raped  her.  After- 
ward, he  said,  'I'm  sorry  that  happened.  I 
suppose  we  should  go  out  and  eat.'  And  what 
enraged  her  in  retrospect,  she  said,  was  that 
shp  went. 

"You  see,  what  we  all  realized  was  that 
women  accept  the  fact  that  men  are  condi- 
tioned to  be  rapists,  but  they  don't  accept  the 
fact  that  they  are  conditioned  to  be  victims." 
Other  rape  victims  spoke  bitterly  of  their 
experiences  with  the  police.  One  said  "They 
advise  you  not  to  fight,  Just  lie  back  and 
enjoy  It— enjoy  it!— and  then,  when  It  hap- 
pens, they  ask,  'How  come  you  didn't  resist?' 
When  It  happened  to  me,  one  cop  said,  'Tell 
me  the  truth,  don't  all  women  secretly  want 
to  get  raped?'  "  (Rape  Is,  indeed,  a  common 
fantasy  theme  among  women.  Once,  for  a 
writing  project,  I  discussed  with  several 
dozen  women  the  general  themes  of  their  sex 
fantasies.  Better  than  half  of  them  described 
rape;  but  It  was  alwaj-s  In  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  the  specific  men,  of  their 
choice.  It  was  absolutely  clear  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  material  that  these  fantasies 
served  no  wish  to  be  genuinely  raped,  but  a 
wish  to  feel  guiltless— '■!  can't  blame  my- 
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self,  he  made  me  do  It" — in  a  desired  sexual 
encounter.  Still,  the  fantasy  exists,  and  it 
feeds  the  myth.) 

Feminists  talk  about  rape  as  "a  way  or 
keeping  women  in  their  place,"  and  of  "mar- 
riage as  legalized  rape."  (In  a  concrete  and 
limited  sense.  Prendergast  agrees.  "Say  a 
woman's  got  three  kids  and  no  place  else  to 
go,  and  the  husband  comes  home  drunk  and 
w:ints  her,  and  she  knows  that  if  she  refuses 
he'll  beat  the  hell  out  of  her,"  says  Prender- 
gast, "If  that's  not  psychological  rape,  I  don't 
know  what  Is.")  But  what  ultimately  Imbues 
the  feminist  argument  with  a  sense  of  over- 
kill Is  what  they  do  not  talk  about:  seduction 
qua  seduction. 

To  the  male  chauvinist,  every  rape — bar- 
ring the  grossest  criminal  assault — is  a  se- 
duction, to  many  feminists,  every  seduction 
is  a  rape:  "A  guy  comes  up  for  a  cup  of 
coffee,  ajid  he  starts  coming  on  In  that  'way 
they  have.  .  .  .  'What's  the  matter,  are  you 
frigid?'  or  'Oh,  come  on,  you  know  you  really 
want  to'  .  .  .  and  he  keeps  at  It  and  keeps  at 
It  until  finally  you  give  in  because  he's  Just 
plain  exhausted  you.  Isn't  that  a  form  of 
rape''" 

Well.  I  don't  know.  It  Is  an  Insidious  form 
of  persuasion,  certainly,  but  persuasion  Is 
not  coercion  As  Prendergast  points  out:  "In 
rape,  the  victim  submits  Involuntarily.  In 
seduction,  she  submlt.s  selectively."  One  can 
refuse  to  be  persuaded;  and  to  claim  that 
women's  conditioned  passivity  makes  It  Im- 
possible for  her  to  refuse  Is  somehow  less 
than  honest.  Women  do,  after  all.  play  the 
game  of  No  and  Maybe;  and  men,  thus,  do 
tend  to  Ignore  the  No  and  pursue  the  Maybe. 
One  may  argue  validly,  as  feminists  do,  that 
this  Is  a  false  and  shabby  way  for  human 
relations  to  proceed;  but  It  is  preposterous, 
in  this  time  and  place,  to  argue  that  every 
woman  wlio  goes  into  a  sexual  encounter 
sa\-lng  no  comes  out  of  It  as  a  rape  victim. 

A  leminlst  told  me  this  story;  She  had 
invited  a  man  up  to  her  apartment  for  cof- 
fee after  a  date.  "He  said,  'Hey,  let's  make  It.' 
I  said,  'Oh.  no  No  way.'  He  said,  'Listen,  I 
thnik  you'd  better.  You  better  be  a  good 
girl  and  cooperate,'  and  he  grabbed  at  me, 
I  tried  to  argue.  I  said,  'Look  I  don't  want 
to.  How  could  you  enjoy  It  If  I  don't  want  to? 
We're  the  educated  type,  right?  We're  wor- 
ried about  whether  we'll  enjoy  It."  He  pushed 
me  on  the  bed  and.  when  I  started  to  cry,  he 
said,  'Be  a  good  girl,  or  something  bad  will 
happen.'  and  he  held  his  fist  In  front  of  my 
face.  I  felt  in  real  danger.  I  gave  in. 

'Later  I  walked  Into  the  police  station 
without  a  mark  on  me  and  said.  'I've  been 
raped.'  They  gave  me  that  leer — you  know. 
that  New  York  Cop  Leer  They  brought  In  the 
guy  for  questioning.  He  said.  'She  was  per- 
fectly willing,'  and  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  Now,  what  do  you  call  that?" 

I  call  It  rape,  and  share  her  outrage  that 
the  bloody  bastard  got  away  with  It.  But 
another  feminist  told  me  this  story: 

Her  friend,  an  art  student,  went  to  see 
an  artist  about  a  Job.  "In  the  middle  of  the 
Interview  he  put  his  arms  around  her  and 
.started  kissing  her,  all  the  whole  talking 
about  the  Job.  Well,  she  wanted  the  Job 
badly,  and  she  figured  she'd  have  no  chance 
if  she  wasn't  nice — that's  how  women  are 
trained,  isn't  It? — to  be  nice — so  she  kept 
right  on  talking.  And  he  kept  going  further 
and  further,  and  this  poor  girl  was  so  unable 
to  get  herself  out  of  the  victim  role  that  she 
Just  let  herself  be  taken  off  to  the  bedroom 
and  raped." 

I  call  that  a  dumb  seduction,  and  It 
brought  back  memories.  As  a  college  sopho- 
more I  had  been  sent  by  the  school  paper  to 
do  an  interview  with  this  very  same  man  It 
was  the  only  time  I  have  ever,  literally,  been 
cha-sed  around  the  living  room;  but  lie  was 
really  testing,  not  menacing  Finally,  as  I  re- 
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,  I  shoved  him  In  the  stomach  and  ran 

of   the  apartment.  He   yelled  after  me, 

1    me   when   you    grow    up."   and   threw 

ickel  down  the  stairs  which  only  shows 

;  IcrLg  ago  i:   was. 

remem.ber   that  he   made   me   feel  small 

gauche.  But  it  would  have  been  unthlnk- 

to  submit  }3ecaxise  I  felt  gauche.   And 

i  ubmlt  to  the  same  man.  now  two  decades 

and  not  as  spry,   would   take  more — 

less — than   Woman   as   Victim.   It   would 

Person  as  Nincompoop. 

any  ra,te,  women  will  have  to  do  their 

coping   with  this  sort   of   thing.   More 

Is  the  problem  of  real  rape  victims 

cannot    find    Justice    in    the    courts.    11 

young  woman  should  walk  Into  Cen- 

Park  tomorrow,  as  some  young  woman 

on  Jan.  7  and  be  raped  by  two  assailants 

used   no   weapon   and   left    no   marks; 

Id  that   happen — new   law,   old   law,   It 

no  difference — they  could  be  out  cf 

and  free  to  roam  the  park  again  ne.xt 

And  that  seems  Insane. 
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RACE,  R.^PE,  AND  BETRrBTTTlON 

I^  the  United  States  today,  14  states  pre- 

capital  punishment  for  rape.  They  are: 

ama,   Arkansas,   Florida,   Georgia,   Ken- 

y.  Louisiana,  Mai-yland.  Mississippi,  Mls- 
i.  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  South  Caro- 
.  Texas  and  Virginia.  The  last  execution 

in  1964.  Seventy-four  convicted  rapists 
currently  under  the  death  sentence  and 
Suprem.e  Court  is  now  considering  wheth- 

e  death  penalty  violates  the  "cruel  and 
sual  punishment"  and  "equal  protection" 
es  which  are  raised  in  the  8th  and  14th 
ndm.ents. 

pre-Clvil-War  Georgia — In  a  pattern  held 
e  representative  of  the  other  states — the 

of  a  white  woman  by  a  black  man  was 

Ishable   by   death;    the  rape  of   a  white 

by  a  white  man,  by  2  to  10  years;  the 

of  a  black  wonian  by  a  white  man.  by  a 

and  Imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of 

court.  The  law  made  no  provision  for  the 

;  of  a  black  by  a  black,  leaving  It  to  the 

retlon  of  the  slave  owner. 

nee  1930.  when  the  Federal  Government 

n  publishing  national   figures.  455  men 

been  executed  for  the  crime  of  rape. 

;hese,  405  were  black.  According  to  Jack 

in-.elstein  of  the  N..\,.'\  C  P,  Legal  Defense 

Education  Fund,  who  has  directed  an  ex- 

iive  study  of  capital  punishment:  "Over- 

Imingly,    In     .hese    cases,    blacks    were 

:v.tod  for  raping  whites.  Some  whites  were 

:;'ed  for  raping  whites.  An  infinitesimal 

ber  of  blacks  were  exPC'-i'od   for  raping 

ks.  We  came  across   no  case  of  a   white 

was  executed  for  raping  a  black," 
preponderance  of  black  men  sentenced 

ath  cannot  be  held  merely  to  refiect  the 

nderance  of  black  men  committing  the 

;      In  Ge:r?ia.  in  the  years   134.5-1965. 

se  men  a'ready  convicted  for  rape,  38 

cent   of   the   blacks   were  sentenced   to 

:h--a:.d   one-half  of   1   per  cent   of   the 

tes,— M,W,L. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  RAPIST 

Gueens  Police  Detective  and  amateur  ar- 
tist Helen  Pastore  drew  thl=i  composite  sketch 
froin  the  description  of  14  rape  victims.  It 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
mail's  arrest  He  was  found  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  charges  agal.-iiit  him  or  partlcl- 
In  his  own  defense,  and  is  now  in  Mat- 
an  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  In- 


^  modUK  operandi.  Defective  Pastore  savs. 

the  same  In  every  case.  He  would  pre- 

;  himself  as  a  delivery  man  with  a  pack- 

"downstalrs  In  the  truck  "  The  package 

too  large  to  flt  through  the  door:  Might 

ise  the  telephone  to  call  his  boss  for  In- 

tlons'  Having  gained  entrance  and  es- 

Ished  that  the  victim  was  alone,  he  would 

her    and    threaten    to    use    a    knife    If 

didn't  submit.  None  put  up  a  fight. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It's  amazing,  how  every  one  of  the  women 
bought  his  story, "  Detective  Pastore  says, 
"aiid  I  think  they  would  again  today.  People 
are  so  stupid  about  this  kind  of  thing.  There's 
this  psycliological  appeal.  .  .  .  -Oh,  a  pack- 
age for  me.'"  "  She  says  that  several  of  the 
victims  still  believed,  after  having  been 
raped,  th.at  he  was  a  delivery  man.  As  he 
was  leaving,  one  asked:  "But  how  about  my 
package?" — M.W.L. 


"DOC"  HALL  BOWS  OUT 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege as  a  friend  and  fellow  Member  of  the 
House  and  yet  it  is  with  great  regret  that 
I  insert  in  the  Record  today  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Honorable  Durward 
G.  "Doc"  Hall  of  Missouri,  that  he  will 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

Through  most  of  the  years  that  "Doc" 
Hall  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  it  ha^  been  my  privilege 
to  be  closely  associated  with  him  in  mat- 
ters of  legislation  and  legislative  proce- 
dure. Never  have  I  known  a  more 
straightforward,  harder  working,  dedi- 
cated, and  courageous  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 

"Doc,"  as  he  is  familiarly  known  to  all, 
never  has  left  anyone  in  doubt  as  to  his 
position  once  he  knew  the  facts  of  a 
given  piece  of  legislation.  He  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  great  patriot,  as 
demonstrated  by  his  devotion  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  his  long 
and  honorable  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  an  uns'vverving  political  con- 
servative, dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  free  and  private  enterprise  in  this 
coimtry  as  well  as  fiscal  responsibility 
in  Government. 

I  had  known  for  some  time  that  Doc 
contemplated  retirement  at  the  end  of 
this  session  but  I  had  hoped  his  many 
friends  in  the  Ozarks  as  well  as  else- 
where througiiout  Missouri  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  give  of  his  talents  and  energy 
for  at  least  another  term.  Since  tliis  is 
not  to  be  I  can  only  say,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  speak  for  many  others,  that 
his  constant  presence  on  the  House  floor 
and  wise  counsel  will  be  sorely  missed 
after  this  session. 

Again,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many 
others  in  wishing  our  colleague  and  his 
devoted  wife,  Betty,  many  years  of  good 
health  and  contentment  in  their  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  state- 
ment by  which  my  good  friend  announced 
his  retirement  from  public  life  and  took 
leave  of  his  loyal  constituency  in  the 
beautiful  Ozark  hills  and  lakes  of  Mis- 
souri: 

This  Week  in  Washington 

When  I  first  entered  t!ie  Congress  back  In 
January  of  1961,  I  carried  with  me  a  set  of 
principles,  bcrn  out  of  a  philosophy  of  life, 
that  had  been  inculcated  and  nurtured  by 
concerned  individuals,  a  wonderful  profes- 
sional   life — and    many    memorable    experl- 
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I  had  benefited  from  the  wise  and  Christian 
upbringing  of  a  good  mother  and  father, 
whom  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  spare  beyond 
four  score  years. 

I  had  shared  the  companionship  of  a  dedi- 
cated and  loving  wiie,  and  a  marvelous 
family. 

I  had  received  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
many  enlightened  and  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple, and  been  privileged  to  care  for  numbers 
of  them  in  trying  times. 

I  had  gained  an  appreciation  of  the  rep- 
resentative process  of  government,  and  a  love 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
document  that  to  me,  provides  the  very 
"heartbeat  "  of  this  Republic's  government. 

Collectively,  I  felt  these  had  Instilled  In 
me  a  desire  to  use  my  position,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  to  help  insure 
that  this  nation  would  continue  to  reflect  the 
ideas  that  had  been  set  down  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

It  was  my  hope, — that  I  could  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
Nation's  position  of  world  leadership  that  I 
had  helped  her  attain  In  World  War  II;  that 
I  could  influence  the  thinking  of  the  de- 
cision-makers that  would  be  reflected  In 
sound  economics  and  national  fiscal  integ- 
rity; that  I  could  help  provide  an  atmos- 
phere wherebr  the  Federal  Government 
would  do  for  the  people  only  that  which 
they  could  not  better  do  for  themselves; 
that  I  could  participate  In  writing  respon- 
sible legislation  that  would  deter  the  crim- 
inal, provide  protection  and  opportunities 
for  all,  sustain  basic  laws  and  the  free  mar- 
ketplace, reduce  our  national  commitments 
of  money  and  personnel,  and  keep  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  branches 
equal.— while  not  permitting  their  decisions 
to  overstep  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  the 
Constitution;  and  yet — at  the  same  time. — 
serve  well  my  Nation  and  the  constituents 
of  southwest  Missouri. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  found 
the  challenge  to  be  exciting.  Interesting,  and 
intense,  but  I  have  watched  this  Nation 
engage  in  a  civilian  directed  "no  win  "  war 
perpetuated  and  directed  by  the  "new  fron- 
tier and  great  society"  that  has  set  citizen 
against  citizen,  weakened  the  Federal  sys- 
tem on  the  pillory  of  doubt,  and  contributed 
to  a  growing  mistrust  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment. 

I  have  watched  practically  unchallenged 
Judicial  decisions  fall  the  constabularv  and 
even  permit  the  criminal  to  go  free  to  per- 
petuate his  twisted  way  of  life,  while  violat- 
ing our  founders  Intent — by  legislating  and 
administering  by  decree. 

I  have  watched  regimentation,  social  ex- 
periments, conscription,  and  excessive  taxa- 
tion, and  alleged  security  cf  welfare  at  the 
expense  of  personal  freedom  (all  approved 
by  votes  of  Congress)  weaken  our  moral  fi'tjer 
and  stamina,  deplete  our  National  Treasurv, 
and  reduce  our  traditional  wUI  to  provide  for 
ourselves. 

It  is  with  the  foregoing  as  a  background, 
that  I  have  prayerfully  and  thoughtf'illy 
reached  the  decision  to  relinqui.sh  my  seat 
in  the  House  cf  Representatives.  I  am  con- 
vinced It  Is  not  In  the  national  Interest  to 
run  for  reelection  unopposed.  I  will  net  seek 
renominatlon,  nor  again  permit  my  name  to 
be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  for  elec- 
tion to  any  public  office.  In  fact,  it  Is  my  be- 
lief that  a  six  term  limitation  should  be 
placed  on  membership  In  the  Hriise  and  n 
two  term  limit  on  service  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Svich  a  limitation  would  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  demise  of  the  Ill-famed  senior- 
ity system. 

I  do  not  do  this  with  the  attitude  that 
our  natlonnl  outlook  Is  hopeless.  On  the 
contrary.  I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  thr""hold 
of  a  rebirth  of  constltiitlonal  concern.  It  will 
survive,  if  people  exercise  their  Individual 
responsibility.   However,  I  have  reached   an 


age  well  past  that  which  I  had  originally 
established  as  a  time  to  reduce  my  commit- 
ments and  workload,  be  It  In  surgery  or  pub- 
lic service;  and  I  have  no  plans  to  resume  my 
medical  practice,  nor  to  accept  other  political 
appointments  that  might  be  offered. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  step 
aside  and  open  the  way  for  a  new  personality 
with  the  youth,  vigor,  enthusiasm,  experi- 
ence. Integrity,  and  foresight  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  representation  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  nearly  half  a  million  constit- 
uents who  reside  In  the  nineteen  counties 
of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri— the  people  I  know,  love,  and  respect 
so  deeply. 

I  leave  office  with  no  regrets  after  22  years 
of  public  service,  twelve  In  the  Congress,  more 
than  eight  In  the  Army,  and  two  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  Indeed  it  has  been  a 
memorable  and  exciting  experience.  I  have 
made  many  friends,  to  whom  I'm  thankful 
and  indebted,  received  many  awards,  and 
have  known  the  Joy  of  serving  in  the  "Peo- 
ple's House"  of  the  Congress  (legislative 
branch),  under  a  form  of  government  that 
has  never  been  equaled. 

If  I  am  remembered  as  a  man  of  principle, 
who  upheld  the  Constitution,  emphasized 
honor,  stood  for  his  considered  beliefs,  and 
contributed  in  some  small  way  to  the  better- 
ment of  this  Republic,  then  It  has  all  been 
worthwhile.  I  could  ask  for  nothing  more. 
Durward  G.  Hall, 
Afember  o/  Congress. 


CHARLES  NELSON  MUSSER,  NEWS- 
PAPERMAN AND  CIVIC  LEADER 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
February  28.  one  of  our  area's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  Charles  Nelson  Mus- 
ser,  died  at  King's  Daughters  Hospital 
in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  Charles  Musser 
was  a  prominent  newspaper  publisher 
and  the  co-owner  and  guiding  force  for 
the  Sheperdstown  Independent  &  Boons- 
boro  News.  His  works  as  a  newspaperman 
will  remain  a  tribute  to  journalistic  in- 
tegrity and  the  fair  and  unbiased  report- 
ing of  news. 

But  Charles  Musser  was  equally 
known  and  respected  outside  journal- 
istic circles  and  excelled  as  an  active  and 
unselfish  citizen  in  region.  State,  and 
National  affairs.  Prominent  ii  all  phases 
of  Masonic  activities  he  was  a  32d  de- 
gree Scottish  Rite  and  York  Rite  Mason; 
past  master  of  Mountain  Nebo  Lodge  No, 
91,  A.F.  and  A.M.:  past  high  priest  of 
Mecklenburg  Chapter  No.  31.  Royal  Arch 
Masons;  past  commander  of  Potomac 
Commandery  No.  5;  member  of  An- 
nointed  High  Priest,  Knight  of  York 
Cross  of  Honour,  West  Virginia  Council 
No.  7;  Knight  Mason  of  U.S.A.;  Martins- 
burg Lodge  of  Perfection;  Clarksburg 
Chapter  of  Rose  Croix;  West  Virginia 
Consistory,  Valley  of  Wheeling;  Knights 
Commander  Court  of  Honor  of  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  U.S.A.,  and 
Royal  Order  of  Scotland:  past  patron  of 
the  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  Chapter  No. 
155,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
serving  as  associate  patron. 
CXVIII 515— Part  7 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  who  knew  him  and  those  of  us 
who  knew  his  reputation  will  miss  him 
and  the  unique  contribution  he  brought 
to  the  Nation  and  his  community. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OP 
WILLIAM  O'CONNELL  BRADLEY, 
GOVERNOR  OF  KENTUCKY  AND 
U.S.  SENATOR 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Kentucky  has  had  many  pioneers,  bril- 
liant statesmen,  orators,  and  soldiers, 
from  the  time  of  its  first  exploration  and 
settlement.  Daniel  Boone,  George  Rogers 
Clark,  Zachary  Taylor,  Henry  Clay,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  Jefiferson  Davis  are  a 
few  of  these  who  helped  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation.  Many  fair  and 
talented  women  also  have  lent  distinc- 
tion to  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of 
the  Kentucky  region  was  William  O'Con- 
nell  Bradley,  born  in  Garrard  Coiuity  on 
March  18,  1847.  Consequently,  March  18, 
1972  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  Natui'e 
bestowed  on  him  some  of  her  most  pre- 
cious gifts.  He  was  magnetic,  homespun, 
and  genial  in  character.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  people,  devoted  to  their  best  interests, 
and  had  a  popularity  unsurpassed.  He 
was  the  father  and  builder  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Kentucky  and  was  the  first 
Republican  ever  elected  to  that  office. 
Later,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  a  full 
term  of  6  years,  lacking  a  few  months, 
when  his  death  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  call  attention 
to  certain  matters  connected  with  his 
brilliant  achievements  in  all  the  indi- 
cated capacities,  but  I  believe  it  is  timely 
and  appropriate  that  I  make  some  refer- 
ence to  them. 

William  O.  Bradley  possessed  native 
gifts  of  prime  importance.  He  had  a  deep 
and  powerful  voice  of  baritone  quality, 
clear  and  melodious.  His  fluency  was  of 
unusual  character,  and  he  was  never 
known  to  lack  a  word — in  public  appear- 
ances he  had  a  pungent  and  commanding 
vocabulary.  The  State  never  produced 
any  abler  orator  and  debater  than  him- 
self. He  struggled  through  many  difficul- 
ties, and  came  to  be  one  of  the  State's 
most  outstanding  in  its  galaxy  of  law- 
yers, orators,  and  statesmen.  He  and 
Henry  Watterson,  famous  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  although  of 
opposite  parties,  were  close  friends  and 
worked  as  one  to  unite  Kentuckians  after 
the  Civil  War.  As  a  lawyer  before  the 
court  and  jury,  GoveiTior  Bradley  was 
most  effective. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  death  in 
Wasliington,  on  May  23,  1914,  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate — on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — paid  him  tributes  of  admira- 
tion and  affection  that  were  classic  in 
character. 
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Following  his  death,  his  good  friend, 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher  wrote  a  fine  sonnet 
about  him,  and  I  insert  it  as  part  of  these 
remarks.  Similarly,  Governor  Bradley's 
famous  iiddress  at  Chickamauga  is  in- 
cluded herewith: 

William  O.  Bradley 
O  wondrous  man  of  magic,  golden  tongue, 
Who,  looking  ever  sunward,  didst  uprise 
And  pierce  the  glory  of  our  civic  skies, — 
How  shall  the  story  of  thy  life  be  sung 
To  keep  thine  honored  name  forever  young? 
How  shall  we  term  that  dauntless  enter- 
prise 
WTiich,  In  Mischance,  finds  Fortune's  skill- 
ed disguise. 
And   gains    and   holds   the    ladder's   highest 
rung? 

No  song  thou  need'st;  thy  deeds  have  wrought 
thy  fame 
And  launched  It  on  Its  Journey  through 
the  years; 

Death  only  raised  and  glorified  thy  name, — 
Thine    youth    eterne    began    amidst    our 
tears. 

By  gifts  divine  the  heights  thou  didst  as- 
cend. 

.^.nd  time  shall  know  and  claim  thee  to  the 
end. 

The  address  of  Governor  Bradley  at 
the  ceremonies  in  Chickamauga  Park  was 
of  magnificent  character  and  delivered  in 
his  best  form.  It  is  self-explanatory,  and 
under  leave  accorded,  is  submitted  m  full 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  is  uiisurpassed 
in  eulogies  by  any  of  the  famous  Greek 
or  Roman  authors  of  the  pa,--!,  with  re- 
spect to  their  military  heroes,  vnih  the 
difference  that  the  Bradley  address  was 
superior  because  of  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation which  gave  it  a  peculiar  distinc- 
tion. 

Address  as  Governor,  at  Chickamacga  Park, 
acceiting  and  dedicating  the  kevtrcky 
Mo.NTMENT — A     Noble     Shaft — Appropri- 
ately   Inscribed — May    3,    1898 
I  Note. — Tlie  State  of  Kentucky  erected  a 
monument  on  the  site  of  the  Chickamauga 
battlefield  to  commemorate  the  brave  deeds 
of  Kentucky  soldiers  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict In  the  Civil  War.  This  erection — the  first 
of  its  kind — was  made  agreeably  to  recom- 
mendation of  Gov.  Bradley  to  the  Kentucky 
Legislature,  and.  o'l  May  3,  1898.  formal  cere- 
monies were  held  at  Chickamauga,  and  shaft 
accepted  fr.jm  the  Commission  appointed  to 
erect  it.  and  turned  over  and  presented  to  the 
Cliickamaupa  Park  Commi.ssion.  Gov.  Bradley 
making  the  following  beautiful  and  patriotic 
-■speech  of  acceptance  and  presentation:) 

The  State  cf  Kentucky  thanks  you,  and 
each  member  of  the  Commission,  for  the 
promptness,  economy,  efficiency,  and  ability 
with  which  you  and  they  have  discharged 
every  duty  connected  with  this  good  work. 

Standing  within  the  shadow  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  whose  crest  and  sides  but  little  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago  were  lighted 
with  pllstenlng  bayonets  and  the  fires  which 
flashed  from  musketry  and  cannon  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  where  contending  armies 
mingled  the  colors  of  their  uniforms  with 
those  of  the  clouds  that  hung  about  them; 
surrounded  by  hills  and  valleys,  across  which 
swept  armed  legions  to  victory  or  defeat: 
within  sight  of  the  spotf:  hallowed  by  the 
blood  of  Croxton  and  Helm,  a  rush  of  glorious 
memories  comes  over  us,  causing  each  heart 
to  throb  more  rapidly,  and  each  bosom  to  ex- 
pand with  patriotic  emotion.  Here  and  there 
are  beautiful  monuments,  erected  by  the  var- 
ious States  In  honor  of  their  gallant  sons; 
and  today,  Kentucky  comes  with  gentle  and 
loving  hand,  to  unveil  a  tribute  to  her  linble 
race,  placing  upon  the  graves  of  the  dead  a 
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WTtath  of  Immortelles,  and  crowning  alike 
wl  h  laurels  the  brows  of  all  who  survived 
thi  ,t  terrible  conflict. 

Kvery  land  has  Its  traditions,  poetry,  and 
song.  In  each  I3  some  monument  which, 
viV  h  mute  eloquence,  proclaims,  "Stop, 
traveler,  thou  treadest  on  a  hero."  History, 
ln(  eed.  Is  but  the  epitome  of  patriotism,  and 
th(  whole  earth  Its  monument. 

Hut  to  be  enabled,  as  are  our  people,  to 
pent  to  ntimerous  battlefields,  where  oppos- 
ing armies  of  embittered  enemies  met  In  the 
8h(  clc  of  battle  which  startled  the  world,  and, 
a  tilrd  of  a  century  thereafter,  to  behold  the 
rerjuiants  of  those  armies  and  their  descend- 
congregatlng  upon  this  historic  spot  In 
on#  common  brotherhood,  under  one  flag, 
striving  to  do  It  most  honor.  Is  without 
parallel  In  the  annuals  of  time,  and  its  like 
never  be  seen  again.  This  Is  the  grandest 
11  monuments.  A  monument  composed  of 
of  country  and  complete  reconcllliatlon, 
base  Is  as  broad  as  our  national  do- 
n,  and  from  whose  summit  angels  of  love 
peace  soar  heavenward  with  each  rising 
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Jfany  monuments  have  been  erected  upon 
of    this    Republic,    but    It    has 

for  Kentucky  to  be  the  first  of  all 
States,  with  tender  and  motherly  devo- 
,  to  erect  a  blended  monument  to  all  her 
a  monument  that  carries  with  it,  and 
It,  complete  reconciliation  of  all  con- 
ling  passions, 
is  shaft  is  dedicated,  not  alone  to  those 
died  uf>on  this  and  surrounding  fields, 
also,  to  the  gallant  survivors  who.  when 
frowning  clouds  of  war  were  dispelled  by 
bright  sunshine   of  peace,   returned   to 
r  homes  to  repair  broken  fortunes,  and 
today   numbered    among   the    best    and 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  Common- 
h. 

ntucky  has  evinced  no  partiality  In  this 
(^ence  of  loving  remembrance.  It  carries 
it   no  heart  burning,   no  Jealousy,   no 
Idlous   distinction.   It   is   not   an   emblem 
onor  to  the  victor  and  reproach  to  the 
ed — but    an    equal    tribute    to    the 
h  of  all.  In  the  future,  the  descendants 
vairous  Confederates  may  proudly  gaze 
it,  realizing  that  the  State  has  honored 
ancestors,    and    t.;at.    although    their 
was  lost,  their  heroism  Is  revered,  and 
memories  perpetuated.  And  the  sons  of 
brave  men  who  fought  on  the  other  side 
look  upon  It  with  equal  pride,  feeling 
It  fitly  commemorates  the  gallant  deeds 
r  Illustrious  ancestors,  who  preserved 
nation  from  destruction.  May  it  endure 
er.  standing  guard  over  victor  and  van- 
led,  with  the  statue  that  surmounts  it. 
c  ne    hand   holding    the    torch    of    liberty 
ing  abroad  its  benign  rays:  In  the  other 
ing    the    sword,    emblematical    of    the 
of  one  people,  ready  and   anxious 
1  times  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  our 
try,  and  to  drive,  wounded  and  bleeding 
its  shores,  any  Insolent  foe  that  shall 
dare  invade  them, 

e    heroism    of    Buckner.    Brecklnridae, 

Preston  and  Lewis  is  the  Inheritance  of 

man  who  wore  the  blue:  the  gallantry 

uEseau.  Crittenden.  'Whlttaker.  Croxton 

Price,  the  inheritance  of  every  man  who 

the  gray.  They  were  all  Americans,  each. 

his  standpoint,  contending  for  what  he 

ed  to  be  right,  and  now  that  we  are  one 

e    in    mind    and    heart,    their    common 

is  our  common  heritage. 

e   conflict   of    1861    was   inevitable.   For 

preceding    that    period,    we    had    two 

zatlons.  One,  founded  on  the   "justice 

'avery,"    and    the    sovereignty    of    each 

,  espoused  by  a  brave  and   impetuous 

e;  the  other  founded  on  the  declaration 

all    men    were    created    equal,    and   the 

ignty  of  the  nation,  espoused  by  a  con- 

tlve  and  brave  people.  For  years  antag- 

-s  and  bitterness  Increased  between  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sections  until  the  dispute,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, was  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword. 

The     struggle     was     inaugurated     by     the 

South,  not  so  much  to  dissolve  the  Union 

though  that  was  its  natural  sequence— as 
to  preserve  property  rights  and  to  vindicate 
the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty.  It  was  met 
with  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union, 
establishing  the  supreme  power  of  the  na- 
tion, even  though  slavery  should  die;  and 
later,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  making  all 
men  free. 

The  statesmen  of  that  day  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  any  period  of  the  nation's 
history.  The  soldiers  were  as  superb  as  any 
who  ever  veiled  the  sun  with  their  banners, 
or  shook  the  eanh  with  their  martial  tread. 
Grant  and  Lee.  Johnson  and  Sherman.  Sher- 
idan and  Jackson,  Longstreet  and  Thomas, 
rank  with  great  captalna  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times.  Battles  were  lought,  which  In 
p>olnt  of  fatality  and  numbers  engaged,  sur- 
passes all  which  preceded  or  followed  them. 
And  now.  aft«r  the  mists  of  prejudice  have 
melted  from  our  eyes,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
see  the  bright;  stars  of  truth  and  reason 
which  shine  beyond,  all  can  plainly  divine 
the  sentiments  which  Inspired  the  actors  in 
that  bloody  drama. 

That  the  Union  shall  have  been  preserved 
and  slavery  abolished,  all  are  ready  to  con- 
cede. That  the  victors  won  in  honorable  fight, 
no  one  will  dispute.  But  while  this  is  mani- 
fest, it  is  equally  true  that  those  who  were 
fortunately  defeated  were  Inspired  bv  sincere 
devotion  to  principles  conscientiously  be- 
lieved to  be  Just:  that  thev  fought  with  "valor, 
equaled  along  by  those  who  opposed  them, 
but  never  surpai,sed;  and  their  heroic  suffer- 
ing and  bravery  entitle  them  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  mankind. 

There  could  be  no  more  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  righteous  termination  of  that 
great  struggle  than  the  present  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  Republic— today  the  richest  na- 
tlon  on  earth,  the  workshop  and  granary  of 
the  globe. 

No  sane  man  would  revive  the  institution 
of  slavery,  for  the  heroic  blood  of  our  negro 
troops  has  obliterated  every  lingering  regret 
of  the  master,  and  proclaimed.  In  unmis- 
takable language,  that  the  liberty  of  1898  is 
better  than  the  slavery  of  1861. 

A  famous  poem  repre.sents  an  imaginary 
midnight  review  of  Napoleon's  army.  The 
skeleton  of  a  drummer  boy  arises  from  the 
grave,  and,  with  bony  fingers,  beats  a  long, 
loud  revlUe.  At  the  sound  that  legions  of  the 
dead  Emperor  come  from  their  graves,  from 
every  quarter  where  they  fell.  From  Paris 
from  Toulon,  from  Rivoll.  from  Lodl.  from' 
Hohenlinden.  from  Wagram.  from  Austerlitz. 
from  the  cloud-capped  sununits  of  the  Alps' 
from  the  shadows  of  the  pyramids,  from  the 
snows  of  Moscow,  from  Waterloo — they 
gather  in  one  vast  array,  with  Nev.  McDon- 
ald. M-.issena.  Duroc.  kleber.  Murat.  Soult, 
and  other  Marshals  in  command.  Forming! 
they  sllienily  pass  In  melancholy  procession 
before  the  Em.peror.  and  are  dispersed  with 
"France"  as  the  pa.ssword,  and  "St.  Helena" 
.^s  the  challenge. 

Imagine  the  resurrection  of  the  two  great 
armies  of  the  Civil  War.  We  see  them  aris- 
ing from  Gettysburg,  from  the  Wilderness, 
from  Shiloh,  from  Missionary  Ridge,  from 
Stone  River,  from  Chickamauga^yes,  from 
a  hundred  fields — and  passing,  with  their 
great  commanders,  in  review  before  our  mar- 
tyred President.  In  their  faces  there  is  no 
disappointment,  no  sorrow,  no  anguish,  but 
they  beam  with  light  and  hope  and  Joy  With 
them  there  is  no  St.  Helena,  no  exile:  and 
they  are  dispersed  with  "Union"  as  the  chal- 
lenge and  ■■Reconciliation"  as  the  password. 
The  monument  dedicated  today  may.  In 
the  rush  of  years,  crumble  and  fall'lnto  dust, 
but  around  the  summits  of  Lookout  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  like  gathered  mists,  shall 
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remain  forever  the  memories  of  these  his- 
toric fields,  and  In  very  heart  shall  be  a 
monument  of  love  and  strength  and  patriot- 
ism, which  will  perpetuate,  through  all  com- 
ing time,  the  glories  of  that  great  conflict. 

Looking  Into  the  future,  may  not  the  fond 
hope  be  indulged;  That,  In  the  end,  our 
country  may,  in  all  things,  be  deliberate, 
Just,  and  wise?  That  our  flag  may  wave  lii 
triumph,  feared  by  tyrants  In  every  land  and 
on  every  .sea?  That  beneath  Its  folds  shall 
gather  the  oppressed  of  every  clime;  and 
that  the  slave,  struggling  beneath  the  rod 
of  oppression,  shall  feel  his  chains  grow 
lighter,  his  heart  to  leap  with  Joy,  and  shall 
hail  Its  colors  as  a  deliverance?  That  nations 
which  have  been  bitten  by  the  serpent  of 
rapacity  and  conquest  shall  look  upon  Its 
folds  and  be  healed,  as  were  those,  who,  with 
faith,  looked  upon  the  brazen  Image  which 
wa.s  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness?  God  grant 
that  ours  shall  be  the  victory  of  enlighten- 
ment and  liberty,  the  triumph  of  right  over 
might,  of  Justice  over  Injustice,  of  humanity 
over  cruelty  and  oppression,  until  empires 
shall  have  passed  away  and  the  nations  of 
earth  become  one! 

And  now,  sir  (to  Gen.  H.  V.  Bovnton,  Presi- 
dent Chlckamauga  Park  Commission),  after 
thanking  you  for  your  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy.  I  deliver  Into  your  worthy  hands, 
as  President  of  the  Chlckamauga  Park  Com- 
mission, with  the  full  assurance  that  It  shall 
be  properly  cared  for.  this  heartfelt  tribute 
to  Kentucky  to  her  valiant  sons. 

I  Note, —On  this  monument  there  was  In- 
scribed the  following  noble  Inscription,  vital 
with  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  patriot- 
ism, written  by  Governor  Bradley,  and 
quoted  in  his  Arlington  and  Kentucky 
Capitol  addresses  included  herein;  "As  we 
are  united  in  life,  and  they  united  In  death, 
let  one  monument  perpetuate  their  deeds, 
and  one  people,  forgetful  of  all  asperities, 
forever  hold  in  grateful  rememberance  all 
the  glories  of  that  terrible  conflict  which 
mad?  all  men  free  and  preserved  every  star 
on  the  Nation's  flag.") 


PRESENT   DILEMMA    IN   AMERICA'S 
PISHING  INDUSTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICXrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  fishing  is 
an  important  industry  in  this  country. 
An  article  in  the  Maine  Times  of  Febru- 
ar>'  11  aptly  describes  the  current  prob- 
lems in  the  fishing  industry  in  New- 
England.  The  effects  of  these  problems 
are  far  reaching,  for  the  fisherman,  the 
processor  and  the  consumer. 

This  fine  analysis  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam Langley.  The  text  follows: 
Today:   High  Prices — Tomorrow;   No  Fish? 

If  you've  been  eating  less  fish  lately  but 
paying  more  money  for  it.  you're  not  alone. 
This  winter  is  breaking  all  records  for  the 
high  cost  of  fish  in  Maine. 

While  the  consumer  suffers  at  one  end  and 
the  fi.sherman  at  the  other,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  what  is  happening  to  the  fishing 
industry  is  the  result  of  years  of  neglect  and 
abuse  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea. 
And  since  the  causes  are  not  even  conclu- 
sively identified  yet  (although  there  are 
plenty  of  off-the-cuff  opinions) ,  any  remedy 
seems  a  long  way  off. 

To  the  consumer,  the  problem  is  simple 
and  obvious.  Fish,  which  used  to  be  the  cheap 
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staple  of  the  Maine  diet,  has  become  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  beefsteak  In  the  supermarket. 

The  boat  price  on  haddock,  for  example, 
was  30  cents  a  pound  In  November,  but  the 
cost  kept  creeping  up  and  by  the  middle  of 
January  haddock  'was  selling  for  6S  cents  a 
pound  from  the  fishing  boat.  By  the  time  it 
left  the  boat  and  passed  through  the  whole- 
saler, processor,  or  retailer,  that  same  had- 
dock was  costing  consumers  eis  much  as  $2 
a  pound. 

Lobsters  are  selling  for  $1.39  a  pound  off 
the  boat,  but  It's  costing  consumers  $2  a 
pound  on  the  button  In  the  markets.  Fisher- 
men say  this  Is  the  highest  price  they've  ever 
seen  on  lobsters  locally. 

Halibut  Is  selling  for  $2.01  a  pound  from 
the  boat,  but  by  the  time  It  passes  through 
all  the  middlemen,  the  retail  consumer  Is 
paying  more  than  $3  a  pound. 

Cod.  that  hallowed  New  England  staple,  Is 
costing  more  than  It  ever  has.  Usually  sold 
at  a  boat  price  of  18  to  20  cents  a  pound.  It 
has  been  as  high  as  44  cents  a  pound,  and 
dealers  say  they  can't  even  filet  40  percent 
of  a  cod  for  retail.  That  figures  to  a  whop- 
ping dollar  a  pound  wholesale. 

Fishermen  In  the  Portland  area  have  been 
getting  from  $1.55  to  $1.60  a  p>ound  for  scal- 
lops, but  the  retail  price  has  ranged  from 
$1.79  a  pound  In  some  fish  store  specials  to 
$1.89  In  other  stores,  and  all  the  way  up  to 
$2.18  a  pound  In  some  supermarkets.  Scal- 
lopers  further  Down  East  are  reported  to  be 
getting  $1.70  per  pound  boat  price. 

And  some  scallopers  In  the  Casco  Bay  area 
have  had  to  fish  two  or  three  days  just  to  get 
60  or  70  pounds  of  scallops,  A  good  day  scal- 
loping Is  considered  anything  more  than  40 
pounds  ($64  wholesale  price) , 

Fishermen,  wholesalers,  processors,  and  re- 
tailers all  agree  that  the  basic  reason  for 
splrallng  costs  Is  the  scarcity  of  fish,  coupled 
with  some  bad  fishing  weather.  The  lack  of 
fish  Is  so  acute  that  most  people  In  the  busi- 
ness think  It  may  be  too  late  to  correct  the 
situation. 

"There's  Just  too  much  overfishing  In  the 
Casco  Bay  area."  according  to  Lloyd  Darling, 
a  Portland  lobsterman  and  scallop)er.  "And 
It's  almost  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It. 
We  need  some  sort  of  controls  to  make  any 
sense  out  of  It." 

Phil  Wlllard  of  Portland's  Central  Wharf 
Fisheries  predicts  that;  "The  danger  Is  that 
any  good  Ideas  to  save  the  fishing  Industry 
here  will  be  tried  too  late.  After  the  Industry 
Is  dead,  someone  will  say.  "Hey.  let's  try  a 
little  something  here  In  Portland.'  It  will  be 
too  late  then." 

John  Alfiero  of  Portland's  Harbor  Fish 
Market  (after  more  than  30  years  In  the  busi- 
ness) says  bluntly;  "The  day  Is  going  to  come 
when  you're  not  going  to  worry  about  the 
high  price  of  fish;  you're  going  to  worry  about 
getting  any  fish  at  all." 

One  of  the  problems  Is  that  In  Maine  at 
least,  fishing  has  always  been  taken  for 
granted  and  there  haven't  been  that  many 
controls  on  the  Industry  In  the  manner  that 
beef  or  canned  soup  are  controlled.  But  In 
any  review  of  the  scarcity  of  fish  or  the  gen- 
eral decline  of  the  Industry  the  discussion 
can't  be  kept  to  Maine  alone  because  there 
are  national  and  International  factors 
Involved. 

The  reason  for  such  high  flsh  prices  come 
down  to; 

1.  A  scarcity  of  fish,  or  a  low  voliune  of  the 
raw  material, 

2.  Expanding  markets  which  command 
a  higher  price. 

3.  High  waterfront  taxes  and  Increased 
capital  expenditures  In  the  Industry  for 
boats,  gear,  and  waterfront  property. 

And  the  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of  fish 
can  be  boiled  down  to; 

1.  General  overfishing. 

2.  The  preponderance  of  foreign  fishing 
fleets  In  the  Gulf  of  Maine  and  off  the 
Grand  Banks. 
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3.  Lack  of  any  real  conservation  measures, 
especially  for  ground  flsh. 

4.  And  the  so-called  cold  water  tempera- 
ture cycle  theory. 

American  fishermen  had  the  Gulf  of  Maine 
and  the  Grand  Banks  more  or  less  to  them- 
selves for  hundreds  of  years,  but  now  there 
are  up  to  10  foreign  nations  fishing  the  same 
area  (mostly  Russians  and  Germans),  and 
as  many  as  250  foreign  flshlng  boats  have 
been  spotted  in  one  day  out  there.  Most  of 
them  work  around  the  clock,  don't  throw 
anything  away,  and  have  large  factorj'  ships 
on  hand  to  process  the  catch. 

Officials  have  pointed  out  that  the  failure 
to  Impose  any  fish  conservation  measures  on 
ground  fish  (particularly  on  George's  Bank) 
have  been  damaging  to  flounder,  haddock, 
cod,  hake,  pwlLack.  cusk,  halibut  and  ocean 
I>erch,  They  say  that  those  grounds  should 
have  been  left  alone  during  spawning  pe- 
riods to  Insure  normal  survival  of  the  species. 

And  the  cold  water  cycle  theory  has  It  that 
lobster,  whiting,  and  even  shrimp  are  reduced 
In  nimibers  during  the  five  to  10  year  cold 
'water  {periods. 

Overfishing  has  two  edges,  however.  It  costs 
more  to  overfish  these  days.  There  Is  agree- 
ment that  more  boats  are  fishing  now,  and 
this  cuts  the  pie  Into  more  pieces.  Increased 
per  boat  expenses  continue  to  drive  the  prices 
higher. 

With  the  Increase  of  smaller  flshlng  drag- 
gers  In  the  Portland  area,  this  means  the 
traditional  larger  draggers  have  become  ex- 
tinct. There  are  only  three  people  left  In  the 
ocean  perch  (or  redflsh  or  brim)  business  In 
Maine  now;  two  in  Rockland,  and  one  In 
Portland. 

Most  lobstermen  In  Ceisco  Bay  now  have 
some  2,000  traps  each  set  out,  which  Is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  lot  of  traps  for  one 
boat.  One  of  them  Is  reported  to  have  nearly 
3.000  traps  out. 

But,  as  has  happened  with  so  many  of 
Maine's  natural  resources  harvested  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  the  fishing  Industry  Is 
changing  In  some  ways  while  It  remains  rela- 
tively primitive  In  others.  It's  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  ones  who  actually  harvest  the 
resource,  the  ones  who  do  the  actual  work 
and  take  the  risks,  not  changing  their  out- 
look or  methods,  while  the  middlemen  Im- 
pose all  sorts  of  adjustments  for  greater 
profit. 

The  big  news  In  the  fishing  Industry  today 
Is  the  large  processors.  None  of  them,  of 
course,  goes  near  the  water.  They  get  their 
raw  materials  (fish)  from  trucks  and  not 
from  boats.  They  order  their  frozen  supplies 
(fish)  from  all  over  the  world  and  then  they 
process  It  like  any  other  raw  material.  And 
most  of  these  facilities  aren't  anywhere  near 
the  water  or  a  waterfront. 

The  Maine  fishing  industry  Is  composed  of 
some  200  small  and  Independent  primary 
processors,  however,  who  get  the  largest  per- 
centage of  their  raw  material  right  out  of 
the  boat  and  then  sell  to  local  markets  as 
well  as  distant  national  and  International 
markets  through  brokers. 

But  most  of  the  Maine  flshlng  industry 
Is  old.  and  most  of  the  people  in  it  have  been 
In  It  for  generations,  and  these  small  outfits 
up  and  down  the  coast  were  originally  set 
up  to  do  a  large  volume  of  business  with  an 
Inexpensive  raw  material  such  as  cod,  whit- 
ing, ground  fish,  lobster,  and  shrimp. 

For  the  variety  of  reasons  cited  above,  dur- 
ing the  past  five  to  10  years  the  fish  supply 
has  dwindled,  markets  have  expanded,  and 
instead  of  dealing  with  100.000  pennies  a 
day.  these  smaller  outfits  are  now  dea!lr,g 
with  4,000  quarters  a  day.  In  other  words. 
there  is  less  volume  of  flsh  at  a  higher  price, 
and  that's  the  real  sickness  of  the  industry. 

The  whiting  fishery,  for  example.  Is  be- 
lieved by  many  in  the  business  to  be  all  but 
dead.  Three  years  ago.  some  20  million  pounds 
of  whiting  were  landed  in  Maine.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  half  of  that,  and  a  year  ago 
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there  was  half  again  of  that.  'Whiting  has 
been  the  classic  high  volume,  low  price  flsh. 
With  the  decrease  in  whiting  volume,  the 
price  has  gone  up  from  about  11  cents  a 
pound  to  some  30  cents  a  pound,  which  Ls  an 
impossible  competitive  position  against  the 
Argentine  and  South  African  Imports.  Even 
though  the  Maine  whiting  is  considered  to 
be  a  superior  product,  the  middlemen  can't 
compete  with  such  a  price  dilTerential  in  the 
International  market.  So  Maine  i.s  caught 
sitting  on  a  worthless  higher  priced  product. 

Other  industry  problems  cited  are  pollu- 
tion, tattered  waterfront  facilities,  and  the 
well-known  reluctance  of  Maine  banks  to 
invest  In  fishing  Industry  ventures 

Aside  from  the  profit  motive,  everyone  Is 
in  the  Maine  fishing  business  for  different 
reasons:  family  tradition,  as  an  Incidental 
Income  to  other  operations,  purely  romantic 
visions.  A  few  are  in  it  quite  frankly  for  the 
rip-off  possibilities  and  are  squeezing  it  for 
everything  It's  worth. 

One  of  the  biggest  Interiial  problems  of 
the  industry  is  th  lack  of  organization,  both 
among  the  fishermen  and  the  middlemen  and 
processors. 

"The  fishermen  is  his  own  worst  enemy. 
And  the  processor  is  his  own  worst  enemy." 
according  to  one  processor.  "There  is  a  lack 
of  concern  for  conservation  measures,  for 
communication,  unity  or  purpose.  And  this 
may  be  more  so  among  processors  than  It  la 
among  fishermen." 

But  most  seem  to  feel  there  must  be  more 
organization  within  the  Industry,  and  some 
suggest  the  concept  of  cooperatives  because 
they  are  working  abroad,  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  even  in  Rhode  Island, 

While  one  spokesman  will  flatly  reject  the 
idea  of  cooperatives,  others  will  give  a  pro- 
visional O.K. 

"It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  good  tim- 
ing," according  to  one,  "It  can't  be  done, 
for  example,  during  a  good  fishing  season 
because  everyone's  busy  and  making  money 
and  doesn't  care  at>out  cooperatnes.  We 
should  try  it  during  a  slack  season  when 
everyone  is  idle  and  trjing  like  hell  to  keep 
the  bills  paid." 

The  best  cooperatives  have  been  the  result 
of  a  conujiunity  effort  In  smaller  towns  in 
this  country.  Norway,  and  Sweden,  where 
everyone  gets  Involved  in  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  That  makes  it  a  tough  prospect  for 
Portland,  for  instance,  which  really  doesn't 
depend  on  the  fishing  Industry  as  it  once  did. 

■Taking  a  long  view.  Central  Wharf's  Wll- 
lard cited  a  New  England  planning  report 
which  report  which  explained  that  many  of 
the  area's  fishing  jx)rts  are  run  down  because 
150  years  ago  anyone  who  came  to  these 
ports  came  by  water,  lived  close  to  the  water, 
and  conducted  his  affairs  mostly  via  the 
water.  The  communities  may  have  been 
strung  out  for  as  much  a.?  a  mile  along  the 
waterfront,  but  the  buildings  would  only  go 
about  three  blocks  deep  because  everything 
was  concentrated  on  the  waterfront. 

Tlien  the  railroads  came  along,  scxxsplng 
up  more  travel  and  coii-sumer  options,  even 
though  water  traific  was  still  a  factor  because 
the  boats  could  still  connect  with  the  trains 
somewhere  on  the  waterfront. 

Tlien  came  the  trucks  and  the  highways, 
and  there  wasn't  any  room  on  the  waterfront 
for  them  so  they  moved  back  away  from  the 
water.  Finally,  the  aircraft  arrived  and  the 
airports  had  to  be  built  even  further  away 
from  the  waterfront.  So  a  lapse  developed  In 
ocean  traffic  and  even  fishing  because  the 
action  was  elsewhere. 

But  taxes  on  the  waterfront  stayed  high 
becati.se  it  wa.s  onc-e  prime  property,  and  taxes 
Just  don't  go  down. 

"For  the.se  reasons  and  others,  the  water- 
front sealed  its  own  doom  by  Just  looking 
one  way — out  to  sea."  according  to  Wlllard. 
"The  waterfront  concentrated  on  anything 
that  came  and  went  by  sea.  or  anything  that 
came   out    of   the   sea    But   In   so   doing.   It 
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its  back  on  the  rest  of  the  commu- 

and  Ignored  progress. 

dustry  is  going  to  leave  the  waterfront 

he  area  will  probably  be  left  for  anyone 

wants  to  run  a  motel,  restaurant,  or  a 

boat  servlc*.  There's  nothing  left  here 

Interest  anyone.  The  Inefficiencies  on  the 

;rfront  and  the  high  cost  of  doing  busl- 

here  a;i  add  to  high  cost  of  seafood. 

I    were    going    to    build    a    new    fish 

sing  plant  today  Id  go  out  to  Standlsh 

ut  20  miles  inland]  and  pay  only  maybe 

a  year  in  taxes  rather  than  sav  $10,000 

ihe  waterfront.  Then  Id  get  about  a  half 

n  refrigerated  trucks  and  zip  along  the 

t  picking  up  fish  and  bring  them  back 

lie  plant." 

;e  theory  Is  that  a  central   fish   opera- 
shculd  be  establiahed  on  the  waterfront 
iandle   landings,    processing,    marketing, 
bierchandlsing  all  together.  Among  other 
,s.     it     might     make     fishermen     more 
ledge.ible  about  their  product, 
shermen  don't  really  know  if  18  cents 
und  for  shrimp  Is  half  what  it's  worth 
vice  what  ifs  worth.'  according  to  one 
.?try  source.   "Everyone  tells  him  some- 
j    different.    And    sometimes    the    proc- 
s  don't  even  know  themselves." 
3   believed   that   such   a   central   opera- 
would  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
>y.  among  other  things,  putting  the  flsh- 
n  closer  to  the  consumers  who  eat  his 
1.    because    the    iisherman   Just   doesn't 
that   much   now.   And   because  of  stiff 
titlon.   the  processors  aren't  as  qual- 
nscious  as  they  could  be. 
ause  of  the  high  fish  price  to  the  con- 
T,  the  low  price  to  the  fisherman,  the 
-"ling  fish  catch,  and  the  aggressive  ac- 
of   the   middlemen,   Maine   fishermen 
saving  both  the  state  and  the  l.ndustrv 
Sves. 

;t  four  years  ago  on  the  Portlatid  water- 

.  a  life-long  fisherman  threw  a  huskv 

um  when  a  friend  told  him  of  buvtng 

.iple    of   pounds   of    fish    on    sale    at    a 

ket.  The  fisherman  became  nearly 

ec-.ic      because     he     felt      his     friend 

dn  t  have  to  buy  fish  anytime  or  any- 

for  any  reason   as  long'  as   he   was  a 

--n     and     could     provide     them     for 


you're  my  friend,  you  don't  ever  have 
y  fish.  Just  tell  me  what  ycu  want  and 
?t  It  for  you.  I'm  a  fisherman,"  he  said. 
t  kind  of  pride  in  what  one  does  is 
is.ippearlng  in  the  Industry.  That  fish- 
in  fact,  doesn't  even  live  or  work  in 
ate  anymore. 

1  any  casual  visitor  to  the  waterfront 
the  boats  were  unloading  their  fish 
to  be  able  to  jokingly  ask  fur  a  fish  and 
four  or  five  thrown  to  hi.m.  These  days 
:an't  even  buy  a  fish  off  the  boat  be- 
ef their  scarcity  and  price. 
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Oii-  bill  would  authorize  $2  million  in 
Fede  -al  funds  for  local  communities  and 
polic ;  forces  for  the  purchase  and  pub- 
licizing   of    electric    engraving    pencils. 


ASPEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
trdducing      with      the      distinpruished 
iifman   of  the   Select  Committee   on 
•  Mr.    Pepper)     legislation    that 
1  promote  throughout  the  country 
e  of  the  latest  antibiu-glar  tech- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  electric  etching  pencils  are  the 
latest  and  hottest  tactic  being  used  to 
foil  professional  burglars.  People  in  vari- 
ous communities  have  been  using  these 
special  pencils  for  several  years  now  to 
engrave  their  license  numbers  or  social 
security  numbers  into  objects  of  value 
such  as  televisions,  stereos,  and  other 
items  that  appeal  to  burglars.  In  fact, 
some  communities  have  purchased  these 
special  pencils  in  quantity  and  have 
started  campaigns  to  encourage  residents 
to  borrow  the  etching  pencils — usually 
supplied  by  the  police  departments — to 
mark  their  ob.iects  of  value. 

Marking  objects  of  value  with  an  elec- 
tric engraving  pencil  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  for  burglars  to  "fence"  or  sell, 
these  valuables.  Where  these  etching 
pencils  have  been  tested,  the  results  have 
been  startlingly  good.  In  Monterey  Park, 
Calif.,  there  have  been  only  three  bur- 
glaries in  3.000  liomes  which  liave  been 
participating  in  the  program  since  1963. 
In  contrast,  the  7.000  nonparticipating 
Monterey  homes  have  been  burglarized 
more  than  1,000  times  in  the  same  9- 
year  period. 

Our  legislation  would  provide  for 
grants  to  local  communities  and  police 
forces  to  buy  etching  pencils— wliich  cost 

about  $5  apiece  when  purchased  in  bulk 

who  in  turn  will  lend  them  to  re.si- 
dents  to  use  in  marking  their  objects  of 
value.  The  $2  million  authorized  under 
our  legislation  would  provide  for  about 
one  etcliing  pencil  to  be  bought  for  everj- 
1.000  Americans.  It  would  also  allocate 
money  to  local  communities  for  publiciz- 
ing this  new  antiburglar  campai.sn,  as 
well  as  for  purchasing  stickers  which 
participants  can  slap  on  their  doors  and 
windows  to  inform  potential  burglars 
that  their  valuables  have  been  marked 
with  the  special  engraving  pencils.  These 
stickers   generally   read: 

All  items  of  value  on  these  premises  have 
been  marked  for  ready  identification  by  law 
enforcement    agencies. 

Our  legislation  would  also  require  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency  to 
formulate  a  standard  nationwide  sy,stem 
for  the  marking  of  valuables. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize the  potentially  great  benefits 
that  could  accrue  from  such  a  small  ex- 
penditure of  money.  This  is  one  of  those 
very  imusual  areas  where  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  could  make  a  very 
large  dent  in  the  soaring  burglary  rate. 
The  idea  beinnd  this  legislation  is  to  en- 
courage communities  all  across  the  coun- 
try to  promote  the  use  of  electric  engrav- 
ing pencils  as  a  major  antiburglar  tactic. 
We  are  very  hopeful  that  with  a  couple 
million  dollars  we  can  prevent  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  burglaries. 

Below  I  would  like  to  include  three 
articles  which  explain  in  some  detail  this 
new  antiburglar  technique; 

(From  the  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 

magazine,  March  1971] 
Here's  A  Plan  Thieves  Don  t  Like 

Home  burglaries  In  31  Southern  California 
communities  have  been  reduced  dramati- 
cally by  a  simple.  Inexpen.sive  m.ethod  which 
you  can  help  get  started  !n  vour  own  town. 
The  plan  works  like  this: 

Engrave  your  driver's  license  number  on 
your  valuable  possessions  that  burglars  find 
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most  appealing— television  sets,  radios, 
stereos,  tape  recorders,  bicycles,  cameras! 
t\T5ewrlters,  electric  tools.  Jewelry,  musical 
Instruments. 

Then,  put  stickers  on  your  home's  front 
door  and  other  obvious  places  advising  po- 
tential thieves  that  "all  Items  of  value  on 
these  premises  have  been  marked  for  ready 
identification  by  law  enforcement  agencies." 

This  helps  foil  a  thief  In  three  ways.  First, 
if  he  is  stopped  by  police  with  the  marked 
Items  in  his  possession,  he  can't  plead  con- 
vincingly that  they  are  his  own.  Second, 
your  possessions  now  are  easily  Identifiable 
which  means  "fences"  who  buy  and  resell 
stolen  property  are  cool  to  the  Items;  the 
thief  gets  stuck  with  the  goods  when  what 
he  really  wants  Is  money.  Third,  the  stickers 
may  discourage  a  thief  from  breaking  in  at 
all. 

The  key  to  success  Is  for  a  large  number  of 
citizens  in  a  community  or  area  to  partici- 
pate so  thieves  will  know  they  are  operating 
In  dangerous  territory. 

excellent  results  are  possible 

The  "Operation  Identification"  brainstorm 
was  originated  In  Monterey  Park  by  Its  police 
chief,  Everett  F.  Holladay.  In  1963.  Since  then, 
the  plan  has  spread  rapidly.  The  results 
are  startling  In  Holladay's  city  (population: 
50,000)  where  among  4,000  participating 
households,  there  have  been  only  three 
burglaries  since  the  program  was  Initiated. 
In  the  7,000  non-partlclpatlng  homes,  there 
have  been  more  than  1,800  burglaries.  Iron- 
ically, homeowners  are  quick  to  Join  up 
after  they  have  been  victimized.  "If  we  can 
get  everbody  to  participate."  Holladay  says, 
"it  looks  as  If  we  wlU  have  licked  the  bur- 
glary problem." 

The  program  makes  an  excellent  project 
for  civic  organizations.  For  example,  In  Mon- 
terey Park,  the  Exchange  Club  financed  the 
drive — and  so  far  its  total  Investment  Is  less 
than  .$300.  The  money  was  spent  on  a  dozen 
etching  tools  with  points  that  will  work  on 
all  kinds  of  surfaces  (about  $10  each)  and 
for  printing  the  stickers.  The  tools  are  loaned 
by  police  to  homeowners  at  no  cost  for  three 
days  at  a  time. 

Numbers  make  it  much  easier  to  Identify 
objects  and  track  down  rightful  owners.  Ver- 
bal descriptions  are  not  nearly  so  efficient,  as 
evidenced  by  police  auctions  across  the  coun- 
try, where  recovered  stolen  Items  are  sold 
because  ownership  can't  be  established.  The 
driver's  license  number  probably  Is  the  best 
identification  tag.  even  though  It  changes  In 
.some  states,  because  federal  restrictions  pro- 
hibit using  a  social  security  number  to  trace 
individuals. 

Chief  Holladay  offers  additional  recom- 
mendations to  help  your  community  estab- 
lish an  antl-burglarly  program: 

Work  to  obtain  widespread  publicity  in 
order  to  gain  community  support  and  dis- 
courage thieves. 

Instruct  citizens  to  engrave  the  identifica- 
tion number  on  the  nonremovable  parts  of 
the  item,  near  the  manufacturer's  serial 
number  if  possible. 

Give  each  citizen  a  blank  form  so  he  can 
list  all  the  engraved  objects  and  the  loca- 
tions of  the  numbers. 


[Prom  the  Parade  magazine.  Aug.  22,  1972) 

A  Simple  Way  To  Stop  Burglars 

(By  James  H.  Dygert) 

Saginaw,  Mich.— Mrs.  Clarence  Graebner 
Jr.  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was  surprised  to  hear 
from  the  police  when  she  answered  her  phone 
recently.  The  officer  said  her  stolen  property 
had  been  recovered  and  Mrs.  Graebner  was 
not  aware  that  It  had  been  stolen. 

Police  had  found  TV  sets,  guns,  water  skis, 
binoculars  and  a  guitar  near  some  trees  In 
a  rural  area.  Some  of  the  Items  were  traced 
to  Mrs.  Graebner's  husband  through  his 
driver's     license     number,     which     he     had 
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etched  on  them  with  an  electric  engraving 
pencil.  Graebner  got  back  a  TV,  a  shotgun 
and  two  binoculars  stolen  from  his  summer 
cottage  before  he  knew  they  were  gone. 

A  widow  engraved  her  driver's  license 
number  on  her  two  children's  bicycles.  The 
bikes  were  stolen,  but  the  lady  had  them 
back  again  a  few  days  later.  The  thief  had 
abandoned  them  after  trying  to  file  off  the 
Identifying  numbers. 

Both  recoveries  were  credited  to  "Opera- 
tion Identification,"  an  anti-burglary  tactic 
now  beginning  to  spread  across  the  country 
after  outstanding  success  in  Monterey  Park, 
Calif.  Sine*  1963  in  Monterey  Park,  there 
have  been  only  three  burglaries  In  the  4000 
homes  participating  In  the  program. 

Home  burglaries  have  dropped  In  similar 
dramatic  fashion  In  30  other  southern  Cali- 
fornia communities.  So  far  this  year  20 
Michigan  cities  have  Jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon. The  Independent  Insurance  Agents 
of  America  Is  promoting  the  program  with 
the  slogan,  "Put  Thieves  Out  of  Business." 

Congress  has  taken  an  Interest  in  the  tac- 
tic as  an  eflJective  weapon  against  the  rising 
number  of  burglaries,  which  already  exceed 
all  other  crimes  combined  by  two  to  one,  and 
now  cost  America  about  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

The  strategy  Is  simple.  You  Just  engrave 
your  driver's  license  number  on  your  TV  sets, 
radios,  tape  recorders,  stereos,  typewriters, 
cameras.  Jewelry,  musical  Instruments,  guns, 
electric  tools,  lawn  mowers  and  other  articles 
that  burglars  like. 

You  also  slap  on  doors  and  windows  most 
likely  to  be  used  for  Ulegal  entry  a  sticker 
that  reads,  "All  Items  of  value  on  these  prem- 
ises have  been  marked  for  ready  Identifica- 
tion by  law  enforcement  agencies." 

NOT    WORTH    THE   BISK 

The  Idea  Is  to  persuade  burglars  that  break- 
ing Into  your  home  would  be  too  unprofit- 
able to  be  worth  the  Increased  risk. 

Marked  Items  lead  to  the  rightful  owner 
and  provide  proof  of  theft.  "Proper  Identifi- 
cation of  stolen  articles  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  facing  law  enforcement  agencies," 
says  Michigan's  state  police  director.  Col. 
John  R.  Plants. 

More  Important,  burglars  don't  want  your 
solid-state  transltor  or  clarinet  for  them- 
selves. They  want  to  sell  the  loot,  often  to 
support  a  drug  habit.  But  they  know  fences 
don't  buy  Items  that  are  easily  Identifiable 
as  stolen. 

Operation  Identification  works  best  In  a 
state  like  Michigan  that  puts  driver  license 
records  In  a  central  computer.  The  cop  who 
stops  a  station  wagon  full  of  TV's  and  other 
suspicious  Items  can  determine  In  a  few 
minutes  whom  they  belong  to  If  they  bear 
a  driver's  license  number. 

Police  departments  are  lavish  with  praise 
for  the  Idea.  Many  are  helping  promote  the 
program  In  their  communities.  Some  have 
made  the  police  station  the  place  where 
homeowners  come  to  borrow  for  a  few  days 
one  of  the  $10  electric  etching  pencils  pro- 
vided by  a  local  civic  club,  homeowner  group 
or  Independent  Insurance  Agents  chapter. 
In  Beverly  Hills,  Mich.,  the  village  council 
put  up  $300  for  30  engravers  to  lend  residents, 
then  got  the  money  back  in  donations. 

It  all  started  In  the  fertile  brain  of  Mon- 
terey Park  Police  Chief  Everett  P.  Holladay 
In  1963.  A  Saginaw  resident  brought  the  con- 
cept back  from  a  California  trip.  Prom  there 
it  spread  to  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  Michigan,  which  put  up  $14,000 
last  February  to  promote  the  program  as  a 
public  service  project  among  Its  80  chap- 
ters. Taking  to  heart  Chief  Holladay's  advice 
to  discourage  thieves  with  widespread  pub- 
licity to  build  community  support,  the  in- 
surance agents  group  distributed  kits  of 
display  cards,  TV  and  newspaper  ad  copy, 
bumper  stickers,  other  promotion  materials 
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and  wlndov  stickers.  Some  Insurance  agents 
are  financing  ads  and  engravers  on  their  own, 

FLOOD    OF    INQUrRIES 

In  June  the  Independent  Insurance  Agents 
of  America  sent  data  on  the  program  to  other 
state  groups  and  suggested  they  follow  Mich- 
igan's example.  Michigan  was  inundated  with 
requests  for  Information  and  assistance. 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  said,  "A 
program  such  as  this  could  be  easily  ini- 
tiated in  virtually  all  the  states."  One  sug- 
gestion Is  requiring  states  to  use  a  system  of 
permanent  driver  license  numbers. 

The  Insurance  men  do  not  claim  that  public 
service  is  their  only  motive.  Success  for  Op- 
eration Identification  means  fewer  claims  and 
lower  costs  for  the  Insurance  companies  they 
represent— and  a  good  image  for  the  Insur- 
ance business.  Some  look  forward  to  passing 
back  some  of  the  savings  to  policyholders  in 
the  form  of  lower  premiums  for  participat- 
ing— which  should  also  induce  further  spread 
of  the  program  and  sell  more  policies.  TTiey 
also  hope  to  get  insurance  firms  to  under- 
write a  national  ad  campaign  to  sell  America 
on  Operation  Identification. 

IT'S    UP    TO    YOU 

The  new  police  chief  of  Birmingham, 
Mich.,  said  as  he  took  office  In  July  that 
rising  crime  must  be  fought  with  new  con- 
cepts. "It  takes  two  factors  for  a  crime  t-o 
be  committed,"  said  Rollln  Q.  Tobin.  "A 
state  of  mind  In  the  criminal  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. Judicious  \ise  of  the  tools  of  tech- 
nology can  eliminate  the  second  element. 
Citizens  will  have  to  do  their  part  through 
care  of  their  possessions  and  cooperation 
with  police." 

Exactly  what  Operation  Identification  Is  all 
about. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post  Potomac  maga- 
zine, Apr.  25.  1971] 
Could  a  California  Program  Help  Reduce 
D.C.   Burglaries? 
(By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 

Every  16  seconds  a  btirglary  was  committed 
In  the  U.S.  last  year.  In  1971  there  will  be 
an  estimated  two  million  burglaries— an  all- 
time  high. 

Thousands  of  California  homeowners  have 
been  dramatically  reducing  burglaries 
through  a  simple,  free,  new  method.  It  not 
only  discourages  theft,  but  aids  police  in 
Identifying  and  recovering  stolen  property. 

Householders  In  more  than  30  Southern 
California  communities  now  have  their  driv- 
ers' license  numbers  engraved  on  the  valua- 
bles that  burglars  most  often  steal  from 
homes — television  sets,  radios,  hi-fi's,  tape 
recorders,  tyT>ewrlters,  adding  machines,  bi- 
cycles, cameras,  binoculars,  tools.  Jewelry. 
musical  Instruments  and  other  portable  pos- 
sessions. If  license-engraved  belongings  are 
stolen,  It  makes  them  to  "hot"  for  a  thief  to 
sell  or  handle  because  the  driver's  license 
can  readily  be  used  by  authorities  to  trace 
the  owner  at  his  most  recent  address. 

Called  "Operation  Identification,"  this 
unique  license  engraving  is  done  with  a  small, 
lightweight  $10  electric  etching  tool.  It  Is 
loaned  to  people  without  cost  for  three  days 
when  they  apply  at  their  local  police  station 
front  Information  desk  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night.  At  home,  with  this  etching  tool's 
tantalum  carbide  or  diamond  point,  the  per- 
son then  engraves  his  license  number  on 
the  metal,  glass,  wood,  plastic  and  ceramic 
sin-faces  of  his  prized  possessions. 

After  he  does  and  returns  this  etching  de- 
vice, he  is  given  a  blank  form  to  list,  for  his 
personal  files,  all  of  his  engraved  objects 
and  the  exact  spot  where  the  license  number 
Is  etched.  He  Is  also  given  a  small  blue  and 
yellow  sticker  to  paste  on  his  front  door  or 
window  which  reads: 
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"We  have  Joined  Operation  IdenUflcatlon. 

All  lt«ms  of  vulue  on  these  premises  have 
been  marked  for  ready  Identification  bv  Law 
Enlorcement  Agencies," 

Since  this  unique  crime  prevention  pro- 
gram quietly  began  in  residential  Monterey 
Park,  Calif,  (pop.  50.000),  several  years  ago, 
only  three  burglaries  have  occurred  there 
among  the  3,000  jjarticipating  households. 
And  in  only  one  home  was  a  license-en- 
graved object  stolen— a  transistor  radio. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  amazing  near- 
zero  record,  Monterey  Park's  7.000  still  un- 
stickered  residences  have  suffered  more  than 
a  thousand  burglaries.  Largely  because  of 
apathy,  the  victims  have  never  gotten  around 
to  borrowing  the  free  etching  tool.  But  after 
a  burglary,  they  Invariably  do. 

"When  we  get  everybody  to  participate, 
we'll  have  licked  the  burglary  problem."  says 
Everett  P.  Holladay,  Monterey  Park  police 
chief,  who  conceived  this  Idea. 

The  local  Exchange  Club,  a  civic  orga- 
nization composed  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men.  has  paid  the  entire  cost  of  this 
home  protect ic.n  project.  Thus  far,  the  to- 
tal Inve.stment  has  been  less  than  $300 — 
mainly  for  purchasing  a  dozen  etching  tools 
and  printing  the  stickers. 

People  shouldn't  engrave  their  license  num- 
ber on  removable  parts  such  as  doors,  lids 
and  plates,  advises  Chief  Holladay,  but 
preferably  In  a  conspicuous  place  near  the 
manufacturers  serial  number.  If  there  Is 
one.  Many  manufacturers  of  appliances  and 
equipment  engrave  serial  numbers  on  their 
products.  Though  Insurance  companies  and 
police  depart.ments  have  long  urged  that 
these  serial  numbers  be  listed  and  filed  for 
ready  reference  in  case  of  theft,  few  people 
do  It. 

"It  Is  usually  very  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming to  get  from  a  victim  an  accurate 
verbal  description  of  a  stolen  object,"  ob- 
serves Chief  Holladay.  "Sure,  some  people 
are  stopped  by  police  officers  because  of  sus- 
picious actions  and  seemingly  stolen  objects 
in  their  cars.  Mere  suspicion!  though.  Is  in- 
sufficient cause  for  arrest.  But  when  your 
operator's  license  is  etched  on  your  property. 
it  helps  to  apprehend  a  thief  possessing  It 
who  doesn't  have  a  bli:  of  ?A\e  or  other  proof 
of  ownership.  This  Is  prima-facie  evidence 
of  an  offense  and  reasonable  cause  to  de- 
tain a  suspect  for  further  Investigation.  It 
also  enables  the  prompt  return  of  vour  stolen 
propeny." 

Many  stolen  valuables  are  sold  at  police 
auctions  bec.iuse  ownership  can't  be  estab- 
lished. FYoper  Identlficati'jn  h.is  always  been 
a  problem  for  law  enforcement.  Thousands  of 
mes.5ages  are  telet>-ped  dailv  to  police  depart- 
ments describing  stolen  Items,  But  sheer  vol- 
ume of  Information  prohibits  anv  single 
p<Jlice  department  from  having  more  than  a 
cursory  knowledge  of  them  and  it  Is  gen- 
erally limited  to  a  local  area.  "The  average 
patrolman  can't  be  expected  to  identify  a 
stolen  item  on  sight  unless  the  crime  has 
been  reported,  has  occiLTed  locallv  and  he 
has  had  a  pre-shift  briefing,"  sa'ys  Chief 
Holladay. 

But  the  results  of  Ucense-engravlng  among 
cooperating  Monterey  Park  homeowners  have 
been  so  spectacular  that  recently  30  other 
Southern  California  towns  have  adopted 
"Operation  Identification." 

Requests  on  how  to  start  an  "Operation 
Identification"  project  have  poured  into 
Mont.erpy  Park  from  law  enforcement  and 
community  agencies  )n  nearly  every  other 
state  and  a  half  dozen  foreign  countries. 
Many  ask:  "Why  isn't  a  social  security  num- 
ber used  Instead  of  a  driver's  license?"  The 
answer:  because  of  fede.-al  restrictions,  a  so- 
cial security  number  can't  be  used  to  trace 
lndl\iduals.  Your  operator's  license  is  often 
the  only  number  readily  Identifiable  by  law 
enforcement  agencies.  In  some  states  like 
California,  it  is  never  changed  or  reissued. 
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Tpls  would  be  exactly  the  problem  If  such 
an  were  tried  In  Washington:  numbers 
>perators'  permits  change  every  couple  of 

s. 

It's  a  great  Idea  If  we  could  get  a  (stand- 
ard unchanging)  number,"  says  Deputy 
Chl»f  of  Police  Mahlon  Pitts,  in  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division. 

F  itts  feels  that  stickers  "wouldn't  deter  any 
addict  who  needs  a  boost.  He  wont  go  around 
lool  Ing  for  a  decal  at  night."  But.  Pitt  feels, 
the  system  would  have  great  value  in  recover- 
ing stolen  property,  as  long  as  the  numbers 
wer»  always  marked  in  the  same  place  on 
stetlable  items,  and  as  long  as  the  number 
cou  dn't  be  obliterated  by  being  scratched  or 
flleii  off,  or  treated  with  acid. 


HORTON  COMMENDS  JOHN  M. 
\  WILSON  ON  HIS  OUTSTANDING 
LEADERSHIP  IN  URBAN  EDUCA- 
TION 
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HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

J^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

\tr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  any  field  should 
pro  npt  acknowledgement  and  appreci- 
aticn  by  all  who  become  aware  of  it.  But 
whf  n  it  involves  shaping  the  lives  of  our 
youngsters  and  our  country's  future,  it 
sho  lid  be  not  only  acknowledged  and 
appreciated,  but  should  be  proclaimed 
far  and  wide  so  that  many  may  join  in 
the  praise  and  thanks. 

Tie  education  of  our  urban  children, 
par  icularly  those  living  in  less  affluent 
areiis,  has  been  too  long  ignored.  In 
maiy  communities,  inner-city  schools 
receive  an  unfairly  low  proportion  of 
financial  support  and  a  shameful  lack 
of  Lttention  from  area  residents  and 
leacers  whose  decisions  form  the  lives 
of  these  children.  Our  country  is  just 
begnning  to  realize  the  immense  im- 
por'  ance  school  plays  in  the  lives  of 
the;e  youngsters  and,  as  a  resiilt,  in  the 
f uti  re  progress  of  the  community,  Indi- 
idt  al  leadership  and  initiative  are  need- 
tD  guide  oui'  children  and  to  upgrade 

efforts  in  these  inner-city  schools. 
S  ich  a  leader  is  John  M.  Wilson,  Sr.. 
r  cipal  of  Rochester,  New  York's  Madi- 
High  School.  In  a  time  of  changing 
he  has  established  himself  in  the 
ty  as  an  outstanding  educator 
whcj  has  found  the  much  sought-after 
key  to  human  relations  within  the  stu- 
den  body  of  an  inner-city  high  school. 
Mr.  Wilson  came  to  Rochester  after 
eral  years  experience  as  principal  of 
gh  school  in  Louisiana.  He  became 
liar  with  the  Rochester  com.munity 
frying  as  a  vice  principal  at  Benja- 
Franklin  High  School,  under  prin- 
Pincus  Cohen.  Mr.  Cohen  is  an- 
other outstanding  educator.  He,  too,  has 
an  ( nviable  record  as  a  leader  of  young 
peoile  and  as  an  administrator  who  is 
successfully  meeting  the  challenge  'ac- 
Ing  I  lur  public  schools. 

A  good  case  for  much  of  John  M. 
Wilson's  expertise  could  be  made  in  his 
persDnal  expression  of  faith.  He  is  quoted 
assi  ying: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  pray  every  day:  I  ask  God  to  help  me: 
I  don't  pray  for  specific  things,  only  that  He 
helps  me  to  set  an  example. 

The  talents  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Wilson 
have  brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
many,  including  columnist  Cliff  Carpen- 
ter who  writes  daily  in  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Mr.  Carpenter 
has  an  exceptional  talent  for  seeking 
out  those  things  in  his  community  which 
are  worthy  of  recognition,  sometimes 
with  praise,  sometimes  with  criticism. 

In  a  recent  column,  Cliff  Carpenter 
paid  tribute  to  Jolin  M.  Wilson,  Sr.  His 
column  tells  the  story  of  John  M.  Wilson, 
Sr.  It  is  titled  Mr.  Wilson's  Wisdom  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  now  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  believing 
they,  too,  will  join  me  in  commending 
this  man  who  is  successfully  dealing  with 
some  of  our  coimtry's  most  urgent 
problems. 
The  column  follows : 

Mr.  'Wn.soN's  Wisdom 
It   is  calm  these   days   at   aging  Madison 
High  School,  scarred  and  stained  by  a  thou- 
sand classes  of  young  people  down  through 
the   vears. 

A  black  man  sits  in  the  principal's  chair, 
a  soft-voiced  man.  who  works  with  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  in  his  top  desk  drawer, 
and  a  great  and  stubborn  love  and  respect 
for  voung  people. 

John  M.  Wilson  Sr.  is  a  fit-looking,  early- 
fortvlsh  man  who  played  a  bit  of  football 
at  Grambllng.  who  was  principal  for  several 
years  at  an  all-biack  school  in  Monroe.  La.; 
was  vice  principal  ihere)  at  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  now  has  taken  over  at  Madl.^on  as 
acting  principal.  He  lives  by  the  Golden  Rule. 
literally  lives  by  it,  which  is  difficult  to  con- 
template in  times  of  the  big  grab  and  the 
fast  buck. 

Occasional  notes  that  have  crossed  my 
desk  '.ately  suggested  that  Wilson  should  be 
listened  to  becaue  "the  man  has  something." 
So  I  whittled  a  piece  of  time  out  of  his 
day  and  listened.  It  is  easy  and  yet  it  isn't, 
because  Wilson  shuffles  and  deals  credit  in 
ail  directions,  faculty  and  students  and  par- 
ents, leaving  not  too  much  for  himself. 

A  curious  old  morality  glows  through,  that 
reverence  for  virtues  once  accepted  more 
widely  than  today  .  .  .  "John  Wilson  has 
great' experience,  a  genuine  understanding 
of  human  nature,  a  respect  for  every  hu- 
man." says  Wilson's  ex-boss,  Pincus  Cohen, 
principal  "of  Benjamin  Franklin,  "but  beyond 
this  he  holds  to  ideas  2.000  years  old,  about 
morality  and  decency  and  honor  and  the 
value  of  work." 

Wilson  believes  that  you  have  to  tell  the 
truth  at  all  times,  tell  It  like  it  is,  tell  it 
even  If  it  means  you  yourself  get  hurt.  Then, 
having  told  the  truth,  you  must  always 
do  what  you  say  you  are  going  to  do,  both 
to  young  people  and  to  the  faculty. 

He  believes  it  is  the  obligation  of  every 
man  to  try  to  live  the  sort  of  life  he  would 
want  the  students  to  live  ...  "I  pray  every 
day:  I  ask  God  to  help  me;  I  don't  pray  for 
specific  things,  only  that  He  help  me  to  set 
an  example.  .  .  ." 

But  his  admission  of  a  deep  faith  doesn't 
mean  Wilson  is  a  patsy  for  a  tough  crowd. 
You  cannot  show  fear,  he  says,  "You  cannot 
back  off  when  you  know  you  are  right,  for 
If  you  do  you'll  be  walked  on." 

There  is  persuasion  in  his  earnestness. 
"If  a  young  person  does  something  wrong, 
and  if  he  know  it.  and  then  if  I  don't  say 
anything  about  it  to  him.  It  means  I  don't 
love  him  .  .  .  and  we  must  never  do  that  to 
anybody. 

"I   think   that   what   students   are   saying 
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these  days  Is  that  they  are  really  trying, 
that  they  want  an  education,  but  ^ilso  that 
they  want  somebody  to  tell  them  how  they  are 
doing,  right  or  wrong.  They  don't  want  to 
be  ignored.  They  want  to  be  told  they  are 
people.  They  want  to  be  liked." 

He  thought  for  a  long  moment,  then: 
"I  think  perhaps  they  are  tired  of  the 
unrest  and  the  confusion  of  the  past  few 
years;  they  can  see  that  changes  have  hap- 
pened for  the  better;  they  know  that  they 
have  to  get  that  education  to  get  a  Job;  and 
we  have  to  tell  them  we  know  this  too  and 
we  trust  them." 

Wilson  insists  that  his  path  at  Madison 
was  eased  before  he  got  there  by  co-operative 
parents  such  as  those  of  the  Madison  Unity 
Group.  I  left,  and  stuck  my  head  in  the 
darkened  school  auditorium  on  the  way  out, 
In  time  to  see  two  students  approach  a  third 
sitting  alone  on  an  aisle  seat,  and  In  time 
to  hear  them  say — "Now  look  here,  you  got 
no  business  here,  so  you  get  back  to  class 
where  you  belong."  It  sounded  quite  right. 
Just  the  way  it  would  be  taught  by  a  black 
Baptist  school  principal  who  works  with  his 
hand  on  the  New  Testament. 


PRESIDENT   FRANKLIN  PIERCE 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  Presidency  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  our  14th  President,  who  held  that 
high  office  from  March  4,  1855  to  March  3, 
1857.  A  great  deal  of  this  interest  has 
been  generated  by  an  energetic  Wash- 
ington lawyer,  David  Epstein,  who  has 
spent  considerable  time  and  effort  re- 
searching the  Pierce  Presidency.  As  a 
re.sult  of  his  research,  Mr.  Epstein  found- 
ed the  Friends  of  Franklin  Pierce,  whose 
motto  is  "To  rescue  him  from  the  ob- 
scurity he  so  richly  deserves." 

Mr.  Epstein  wrote  an  amusing  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  27, 
1971,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
describing  in  some  detaU  the  lesser 
known  events  of  the  Pierce  Presidency. 
In  the  belief  that  this  article  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  the  hope  that  the  debate  that  this 
article  has  generated  will  continue,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
An     Unremarked    Presidential    Birthday: 

Remembering    Franklin    Pierce    (Which 

Pew  People  Do) 

(By  David  Epstein) 

As  it  has  In  the  past,  the  country  this 
week  ignored  the  birth  date  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce  who.  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  reviewed  his  presidency,  ranks  as 
the  most  obscure  and  among  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  the  American  Presidents. 

Pierce's  obscurity  Is  such  that  even  hu- 
morous anecdotal  material  generated  by  his 
life  and  times  has  been  forgotten,  much  like 
his  presidential  administration.  For  example, 
in  1845,  Pierce,  then  a  captain  in  the  Mexican 
War,  in  a  cavalry  charge  near  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  fainted  and  fell  off  his  horse.  During 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1852,  this  inci- 
dent was  cited  as  evidence  of  Pierce's  cow- 
ardice. In  rebuttal,  his  adherents  asserted 
that  the  true  version  of  the  occurrence  was 
that   the   horse   had  stumbled,  and  In   the 
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process  of  being  thrown  from  the  animal, 
the  saddle  horn  struck  Pierce  In  the  groin, 
rendering  him  unconscious. 

Although  he  had  been  a  former  representa- 
tive and  senator  In  the  Congress  prior  to 
seeking  the  presidency,  the  quality  which 
made  Pierce  most  acceptable  for  the  office 
was  that  he  was  a  Northerner  who  held 
strong  Southern  sympathies  in  viewing  the 
sectional  Issues  which  were  then,  in  the  pre- 
Civil  War  days,  rending  the  country.  Persons 
of  this  stripe  were,  in  some  quarters,  sneer- 
ingly  referred  to  as  "doughfaces."  A  bitter 
piece  of  doggerel  on  this  theme  was  applied 
to  Pierce  who,  like  his  predecessor  Fillmore 
and  successor  Buchanan,  were  in  the  view 
of  many,  bent  on  ignoring  or  avoiding  the 
key  issues  of  the  time^ — the  expansion  of 
slavery: 

"The   dough,   the   dough;    the   facial   dough 
The  more  that  yields   when   you  tweak  It 

so! 
It  sighs  for  the  spoils — it  sells  its  soul 
For  a  spoonful  of  pap  from  the  Treasury 

bov.l." 

In  recalling  Pierce,  aside  from  musing  on 
the  quaint  occurrences  of  his  life  and  ad- 
ministration, two  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
First,  contrary  to  the  conventional  wisdom, 
an  Individual  does  not,  merely  by  assuming 
the  presidency,  "grow"  in  office.  Pierce,  as 
It  were,  although  he  had  actively  sought  the 
office,  in  his  Inaugural  address,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  unintended  prophecy,  stated  that 
he  had  "been  borne  to  a  position  so  suitable 
for  others  rather  than  desirable  for  myself" 
adding.  "|Y|ou  have  summoned  me  in  my 
weakness;  you  must  sustain  me  by  your 
strength." 

The  Inauguration  augured  the  administra- 
tion. The  Inaugural  Parade  was  snubbed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department 
because  of  Pierce's  failure  to  attend  or  even 
respond  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  party 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  Fire  Department. 

At  the  oath-taking  ceremony  Itself,  which 
took  place  on  a  bitter  wintry  Washington 
day,  rather  than  follow  the  practice  of  all 
his  predecessors  and  read  a  prepared  speech. 
Pierce  delivered  an  extemporaneous  oration 
of  more  than  3.000  words.  During  the  ex- 
tended course  of  these  remarks  65,000  of 
the  80.000  member  crowd  left  the  Inaugural 
scene.  Due  to  the  exposure,  Abigail  Fillmore, 
the  wife  of  the  outgoing  President,  caught 
a  cold  which  resulted  In  her  death  a  month 
later. 

Pierce's  vice  president,  William  R.  King, 
was  not  present  at  the  occasion  and,  by  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress,  was  allowed  to  receive 
the  oath  of  office  In  Havana,  Cuba.  Within  a 
few  days  after  taking  the  oath.  King  pro- 
ceeded to  die. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Inauguration  day. 
Pierce,  upon  returning  to  the  White  House 
with  one  of  his  aides,  found  the  place  In  com- 
plete disarray,  all  the  Fillmore  servants  hav- 
ing earlier  departed.  Finding  only  a  single 
candle  to  light  and  undoubtedly  cursing  the 
darkness.  Pierce  could  locate  only  a  mattress 
on  the  floor  upon  which  to  spend  his  first 
night  in  the  White  House. 

Uniquely  in  American  history.  Pierce  went 
through  four  years  In  office  without  a  change 
In  his  cabinet  officials,  which  Included  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  soon 
to  be  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

Various  historians,  viewing  his  administra- 
tion, have  found  little  to  discuss.  One  histo- 
rian, describing  the  work  of  each  of  the  na- 
tion's Presidents  with  respect  to  their  con- 
tributions to  the  City  of  Washington,  states 
as  to  Pierce  only  that  he  carried  on  the  work 
of  Millard  Fillmore  in  building  an  asylum, 
the  predecessor  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
Another  historian  who  has  studied  great 
presidential  decisions  attributes  three  to 
Millard  Fillmore,  who  has  some  claim  to  pres- 
idential   obscurity,    and    none   whatever   to 
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Pierce.  During  Pierce's  administration  Com- 
modore Perry  opened  Japan  to  the  West;  the 
United  States  purchased  that  part  of  the 
Southwest  which  became  known  as  the  Gads- 
den Purchase;  and  the  first  perforated  post- 
age stamps  were  Issued  by  the  government. 

Pierce  during  his  presidency,  while  horse- 
back riding  in  Rock  Creek  Park,  ;an  a  woman 
down  and  earned  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  person,  as  President,  to  be  involved 
in  a  criminal  offense.  While  this  particular 
incident  may  not  have  been  attributable  to 
his  heavy  drinking.  Pierce  was.  as  one  histo- 
rian put  it,  a  "tragic  figure"  who  "suflered 
from  an  overfondness  for  alcohol  and  a  vio- 
lent allergy  to  it." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  administration. 
Pierce  sought  the  nomination  for  a  second 
term,  but  was  rejected  by  his  own  Demo- 
cratic Party,  earning  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  President  who  having  been  elected 
to  the  office  was  refused  renomination  for  a 
second  term  when  one  was  sought. 

Even  when  preparing  to  leave  office,  mis- 
adventures continued.  On  the  day  preceding 
Buchanan's  Inauguration,  Pierce,  desiring  to 
put  the  White  House  in  order  for  his  succes- 
sor, decided  to  spend  his  last  night  in  office 
at  the  home  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  On 
the  morning  of  the  Inauguration,  the  Bu- 
chanan inaugural  party  appeared  at  the  Sec- 
retary's home  to  take  Pierce  In  the  procession 
to  the  Capitol  for  the  ceremony.  He  was  not 
there.  After  some  scurrying  about,  one  per- 
son recalled  having  seen  Pierce  wandering 
through  the  lobby  of  the  Wlllard  Hotel,  and 
so  the  presidential  procession  went  to  the 
hotel  and  there  was  Pierce,  alone.  Pierce, 
mistakenly  expecting  to  be  picked  up  at  the 
hotel,  had  gone  there  without  informing  any- 
one. 

In  retirement  during  the  Civil  War.  he 
expressed  sympathy  for  those  in  the  North 
who  wished  to  stop  the  Civil  War  and  al- 
low the  secession  to  succeed.  Accordingly, 
charges  of  treason  were  hurled  against 
Pierce. 

The  Judgment  of  Pierce's  contemporaries 
on  his  administration  was  harsh.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  a  college  classmate  at  Bowdoln 
College,  close  friend  and  biographer,  admit- 
ted "there  are  scores  of  men  in  the  country 
that  seem  brighter  than  he  is"  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  thought  that  Hawthorne  was  "un- 
lucky in  having  for  a  friend  a  man  who 
could  not  be  befriended:  whose  miserable 
administration  admits  of  but  one  excuse,  im- 
becility. Pierce  was  either  the  worst,  or  he 
was  the  weakest,  of  all  our  Presidents."  In- 
deed, Emerson,  upon  receiving  a  book  from 
Hawthorne  which  was  dedicated  to  Pierce, 
Immediately  tore  out  the  dedicatory  page. 
Nor  did  Emerson  appear  to  believe  that  a 
particular  compassion  was  necessary  In  those 
pre-Preudlan  days,  to  assess  Pierce  in  the 
light  of  his  personal  misfortunes.  Pierce,  at 
the  time  he  was  President-elect,  was  involved 
in  a  tragic  train  wreck  with  his  wife  and  his 
then  only  surviving  child.  The  child  was 
killed  and  his  wife,  as  a  result,  was  un- 
hinged for  the  rest  of  her  life.  One  of  the 
other  passengers  on  the  train  sued  the  rail- 
road for  negligence  and  Pierce,  of  all  things, 
h.ired  a  prominent  lawyer  to  defend  the  rail- 
road! The  lawyer  won  the  case.  The  reason 
Pierce  gave  for  defending  the  railroad  was 
that  his  wife  was  of  the  view  that  the  son's 
death  was  caused  by  divine  Intervention  so 
that  Pierce  would  be  able  to  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  the  burdens  of  the 
presidency. 

The  second  principle  to  be  drawn  from 
Pierce's  presidency  is  that  former  Presi- 
dents should  be  memorialized  only  after  the 
passage  of  time  has  allowed  for  dispassionate 
assessments  of  Individual  accomplishments 
and  not  Just  because  a  person  has  been  Presi- 
dent for  a  period  of  time.  Fortunately,  unlike 
the  present  day  impulse  to  memorialize  a 
F*resident     almost    from    the     moment    he 
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reaches  the  White  House,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  proliferation  of  edifices,  under  the  guise 
of  libraries  around  the  country,  honoring 
Hoover,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  soon  Nixon,  the  urge  to  do  so 
was  not  so  insistent  in  earlier  times.  The 
New  Hampshire  legislature  debated  for  some 
50  years  as  to  whether  and  in  what  manner 
to  memorialize  this  native  son  who  had  as- 
cended to  the  presidency,  finally  deciding 
upon  an  unobtrusive  statue  on  the  State 
Capitol  grounds.  Curiously,  the  Pierce  statue, 
while  listing  all  of  the  offices  he  held,  also 
lists  several  offices  which  he  declined,  in  con- 
trast with  Thomas  Jefferson's  specific  In- 
etructlons  that  his  M:  "icello  tombstone 
should  list  only  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the 
Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom 
and  the  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
thereby  omitting  numerous  accomplishments 
Including  cabinet  posts  and  the  presidency. 

A  contemporary.  John  Sherman,  viewing 
Pierce's  presidency  from  the  post  Civil  War 
perspective  summed  up  his  presidential  ca- 
reer: 

'I  can  appreciate  Lis  ability.  Integrity,  and 
agreeable  social  qualities,  and  only  regret 
that  he  was  President  of  the  United  States 
at  a  time  when  the  sagacity  of  a  Jefferson, 
the  determined  courage  of  a  Jackson,  or  the 
shrewdness  and  wisdom  of  a  Lincoln  were 
needed  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  dangert 
wJilch  lie  had  to  encounter." 


BLOOD  REK^^TIONSHIP 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  'VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  imjx)rtant  document  yet  written 
on  blood  re.'^ources  is  "Tlie  Gift  Relation- 
sliip,"  by  Prof.  Richard  M.  Titmu.ss,  of 
tlie  London  School  of  Economics.  Tliis 
book  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion since  Its  publicaiion.  beciiu.'^e  of  Dr. 
Titmuss'  perceptive  compan.'^n  of  blood 
collecting  methods  in  a  nuniiier  of  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States. 

The  Briti,sh  edition  of  Titmuss's  vital 
book  has  been  hard  to  come  by  in  this 
country.  Even  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  only  a  couple  copies,  and  they  are 
constantly  on  loan  and  unavailable.  For- 
tunately, however,  an  .American  edition 
is  now  being  published  by  Pantheon 
Books,  and  I  recommend  it  highly. 

New  York  Times  columnist  Anthony 
Lewis  found  "The  Gift  Relationship"  a 
fascating  analysis.  Mr.  Lewis  noted: 

A  person  who  gives  blood  of  his  own  free 
will,  for  the  benefit  of  patients  unknown, 
contributes  to  something  vital  and  scarce: 
the  sense  of  community. 

Mr.  Lewis  also  stated — 

He  (Titmuss)  shows  us  that  altruism 
works  in  a  modern  society. 

And  that  is  a  fact.  Tlie  BritLsh  blood 
program  is  totally  volimteer,  and  the 
result  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
post-transfusion  disease.  In  this  country 
post-transfusion  hepatitis  is  a  serious 
national  menace. 

I  think  altruism  can  work  for  us,  too. 
With  the  proper  educational  techniques, 
we  can  show  i^eople  the  need  for  more 
volimtar>'  donors,  and  the  frightening 
consequences  for  all  when  they  do  not 
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e.  My  bill,  H.R.  11828.  the  National 
ood  Bank  Act  would  provide  the  tools 
put  altruism  to  work. 
The  Januarj-  21.  1971  New  York 
mes  review  of  "The  Gift  Relation- 
■■  follows: 

the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  1971] 
Blood  Relationship 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London,  January  24. — A  book  on  methods 
collecting  blood  for  medical  purposes:  It 
I  luld  be  hard  to  Imagine  a  subject  less  likely 
Interest  the  general  reader  or  throw  light 
broad  Issues  of  social  organization  and 
lues.  But  that  book   has  just  been  pub- 
ll^ed  In   Britain,  and   It   Is  attracting   the 
Inated  attention  It  deserves. 
It  Is  "The  Gift  Relationship"  by  Richard 
Tltmuss,  professor  of  social  admlnlstra- 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
of  this  country's  most  respected  social 
thinkers.  Americans  who  wonder  whether  the 
Ics  and  ethics  of  the  marketplace  are 
1  ilmate    goods    would    do    well    to    become 
fanlUar  with  Its  teaching. 

Blood  Is  a  commodity  In  growing  demand 
world  over;  In  the  United  States  roughly 
million  units  a  year  are  collected.  The 
question  Is  how  to  obtain  the  supply, 
fn  Britain  virtually  all  blood  is  given  by 
untary  donors.  They  get  nothing  tangible 
return  except  a  cup  of  tea.  Most  other 
intries  rely  to  a  substantial  degree  on  pay- 
nts  or  other  inducements.  Even  the  Soviet 
)ilon  gives  days  off  work,  housing  advan- 

s  and  in  half  the  cases  money, 
[n  the  United  States  about  a  third  of  the 
total  supply  Is  bought.  Most  of  the  rest  is 
with  other  incentives:   prisoners  who 
time  off,  citizens  who  are  given  a  right  to 
on  blood  supplies  In  the  future,  and  so 
fol-th.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  blood  Is 
c  lunteered  without  any  strings. 
The  book  compares  the  American  and  Brlt- 
systems    In    terms   of   simple    efficiency. 
Prbfessor  Tltmuss   uses   fotu-  tests. 

?nrst.  the  adequacy  of  supply:  In  Britain 
re  have  been  no  slgnlflcant  blood  short- 
the  supply  from  voluntary  donors  In- 
77  per  cent  between  1956  and  1967. 
U.S.  does  have  shortages:  There  are  no 
nejtlonal  statistics,  but  Professor  Tltmuss  es- 
es  that  the  supply  rose  only  17  per  cent 
ween  1957  and  1967. 
rhen,  wastage:    There  is  almost   none   in 
tain,  less  than  2  per  cent.  American  ex- 
have  estimated  that  15  to  30  per  cent 
all  blood  collected  in  the  US.  is  wasted 
becoming  outdated  before  it  is  used. 
;ost:   A  unit  of  blood  costs  5  to  15  times 
much  in  the  United  States  as  In  Britain. 
Last,    purity   of    the   product:    In    Britain 
incidence  of  disease  from  transfused  blood 
near  zero.  In  the  United  States  there  Is  a 
•ere  risk  of  hepatitis,  surveys  showing  that 
strikes  2   to  4  per  cent  of  patients.  The 
n  is  plain:   Much  of  the  supply  comes 
fr^m  addicts,  alcoholics  and  others  who  sell 
r  blood  for  money  and  are  more  likely  to 
diseased,   Titmuss  writes,  "the  commer- 
Uzed  blood  market  fails. 
It  Is  highly  vvaisteful  of  blood,  and  there 
characteristic  shortages.   It   Is   admlnis- 
tlvely    inefficient;     the    so-called     mixed 
iraltsm  of  the  American  market  results  in 
anches   of   paper   and   bills   and   greater 
nting    and    computer    overheads.    The 
ce   to   the  consumer  is   greater.   And  the 
bIt>od  is  more  Ukely  to  be  contaminated." 
Professor  Titmuss  enjoys  pricking  the  mar- 
ace  worship  of  economics  He  notes  wtv- 
that,  under  their  system  of  reckoning  the 
)ss  national  product,  donated  blood  adds 
hing  to  G.N  P   but  sold  blood  does — even 
en  It  is  wasted. 

3ut  his  purpose  and  his  achievement  are 
dejper  than  economics  He  shows  us  tnat  al- 
tr  ilsm   works  in  a  modem   society,   indeed 
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that  It  Is  necessary.  Hobbes  and  his  follow- 
ers are  wTong  when  they  say  that  man  can 
be  moved  by  nothing  but  his  own  Immediate 
self-interest. 

The  remarkable  volume  of  blood  donations 
In  Britain  must  mean  that  man  has  a  real 
need  to  give.  The  need  has,  If  anything,  in- 
creased with  the  complexity  of  modern  so- 
ciety and  the  remoteness  of  its  Institutions. 

A  person  who  gives  blood  of  his  own  free 
will,  for  the  benefit  of  patients  unknown, 
contributes  to  something  vital  and  scarce  in 
our  world:  the  sense  of  community.  The 
donor  helps  to  create  the  assurance  that  he 
and  all  of  us  live  in  a  society  where  people 
do  not  act  only  out  of  Hobbesian  selfishness, 
where  one  gives  to  a  conamunlty  and  may  re- 
ceive from  it. 

The  Brlttah  are  not  inherently  more  altru- 
istic than  other  people.  Professor  Titmuss 
says:  They  have  just  been  wise  or  lucky 
enough  to  institutionalize  altruism.  They 
have  done  so  not  only  with  the  blood  supply 
but  in  medicine  generally,  through  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service,  "the  most  unsordid  act 
of  British  social  policy  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury." 

"It  is  a  good  feeling  to  give  blood,"  one  el- 
derly woman  here  said  when  told  about  Pro- 
fessor Tltmuss's  book.  It  is  a  good  feeling  also 
to  participate  in  a  system  of  health  care  that 
rejects  commercial  values. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS  ACTIVE  IN  RE- 
CYCLING AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  when  I  was  visiting  in  Dallas, 
I  saw  two  of  the  positive  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental control.  In  Dallas  we  have 
the  regional  office  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  which  is  imder  the 
very  capable  direction  of  Arthur  Busch. 
With  Busch's  depth  of  technical  knowl- 
edge and  practical  experience,  the  en- 
vironmental authority  will  move  rapidly 
in  the  Southwest.  In  talking  to  Busch. 
the  thing  that  impressed  me  the  most 
was  his  desire  to  cooperate  and  con- 
structively work  with  industry  to  develop 
and  improve  aU  of  their  systems  of  en- 
vironment control. 

Later  that  day  I  was  visiting  with  my 
Kood  friend  Phil  Friday,  who  has  been 
with  Owens-Illinois  for  many  years  as 
their  branch  manager.  I  was  interested 
to  learn  from  Phil  that  Owens-Hlinois 
considers  environment  control  one  of 
the  major  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
pany. The  president  of  the  company,  E, 
D.  Dodd.  is  chairman  of  the  Glass  and 
Plastics  Containers  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control  Coun- 
cil. Here  are  some  of  the  practical  steps 
that  Owens-Illinois  is  doing  v.ithin  their 
own  operation. 

The  big  move  is  in  recycling  glass. 
The  company  is  encouraging  collection 
of  old  glass — 1971  showed  a  350-percent 
increase  over  1970.  Different  areas  are 
more  active,  such  as  Waco,  Tex.,  which 
collects  328,215  pounds  of  glass  each 
average  month.  And  the  18  company's 
glass  plants  of  Owens-Illinois,  since  mid- 
1970,  have  collected  over  350,000,000  con- 
tainers. 


The  company  is  finding  ways  to  use 
this  recycled  glass.  The  chief  use  is  to 
prepare  cullets  which  are  used  again 
in  the  manufacture  of  new  glass  con- 
tainers. One  big  field  that  offers  great 
potential  is  to  use  this  recycled  glass  as 
the  aggregate  for  streets. 

Waste  glass  is  now  being  tested  with 
waste  plastic  to  make  floor  tile,  shingles, 
and  wallboard.  Waste  glass  is  being  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sanding  blocks, 
road  stripping,  and  glass  wool. 

New  experiments  show  that  crushed 
glass  is  useful  as  the  conditioner  to  aid 
plants'  growth  by  improving  aeration 
and  drainage.  For  women  who  like  inter- 
esting new  materials,  there  are  wall- 
stones  that  have  been  prepared  for  flow- 
erbeds and  impressive  patio  stones  which 
are  very  decorative  in  the  garden. 

And  not  only  with  the  glass  itself,  but 
with  the  entire  manufacturing  process 
Owens-Illinois  has  been  very  alert.  In 
their  Jasper,  Tex.,  plywood  plant  they 
have  a  curtain  coater  which  now  applies 
glue  without  the  need  for  washing  the 
rollers.  In  this  way  they  have  prevented 
the  excess  glue  buildup  from  being 
washed  out  with  the  residue  going  into 
municipal  sewer  systems  of  streams.  This 
is  another  step  forward  at  keeping  pollu- 
tion out  of  our  natural  water  supplies. 

Down  in  Orange,  Tex.,  the  Owens- 
Ulinois  pine  papermaking  operation 
achieved  a  major  breakthrough  toward 
elimination  of  odor  by  using  liquid  oxy- 
gen to  treat  chemicals  used  in  the  opera- 
tion. It  has  brought  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  odor  at  the  mill.  It  begins  with 
the  production  of  pulp  by  cooking  the 
w-ood  chips  with  chemicals. 

Over  in  Valdosta,  Qa.,  the  company's 
huge  new  lime  kiln  for  converting  lime 
residue  into  a  naptic  chemical  has  been 
effective  as  it  used  the  pulp  cooking  proc- 
ess. A  Venturi  scrubber,  which  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  emissions  in  the  atmos- 
phere, has  been  completed  at  this  mill. 
They  have  been  recovering  tons  of  lime 
daily  for  reuse  in  manufacturing  ladder 
board. 

To  my  good  neighbor  Phil  Friday,  who 
is  in  industry  and  is  keenly  alert  to  help- 
ing reuse  and  recycle  glass,  we  are  most 
appreciative.  I  am  impressed  to  see  Phil's 
company,  Owens-Illinois,  under  the  ca- 
pable direction  of  E.  D.  Dodd,  making 
every  man  in  the  entire  Owens-Illinois 
operation  conscious  of  his  responsibility 
and  opportunity.  And  I  am  particularly 
proud  to  have  Arthur  Busch  directing 
our  environmental  program  for  the 
Southwest.  In  Busch  we  expect  to  see  the 
Southwest  as  the  model  and  most  pro- 
gressive area  in  the  Nation. 


LOBOTOMY   FOR   CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reports 
of  a  lobotomy  being  performed  on  a  9- 
year-old  boy  of  normal  intelligence  to 
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control  his  behavior  and  make  him  more 
manageable  again  draw  into  focus  the 
powers  of  the  state  over  the  parent  in 
child  development  and  rearing. 

As  the  report  concludes,  the  lobotomy 
resulted  in  improvement  in  behavior  and 
memory,  but  intellectually  the  patient  is 
deteriorating,  all  of  which  raises  the 
question,  "Would  lobotomies  be  an  ac- 
cepted procedure  for  control  of  children 
under  the  new  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment and  child  rearing  where  the 
state  replaces  the  family  and  home?" 

I  am  inserting  a  related  newspaper 
clipping  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Return  of  the  Lobotomy 
(By  Peter  A.  Breggln  and  Daniel  S. 
Greenberg) 

A  boy  of  nine  with  normal  intelligence  Is 
described  as  "hyperactive,  aggressive,  com- 
bative, explosive,  destructive,  sadistic,"  by  bis 
doctor.  To  control  his  behavior  and  make 
him  more  manageable,  he  Is  operated  upon. 
Holes  are  drilled  through  his  skull  ajid  elec- 
trodes are  passed  deep  Into  his  brain  to  coag- 
ulate both  sides  of  the  thalamus,  the  emo- 
tion-regulating center  of  the  brain. 

Nine  months  later,  the  opeiratlon  Is  re- 
peated on  one  side.  Now  his  doctor  reports 
that  the  boy's  behavior  is  "markedly  Im- 
proved," and  he  Is  able  to  return  to  a  "special 
education  school."  But  his  symptoms  reap- 
pear a  year  later  and  he  is  subjected  to  an- 
other operation,  this  time  to  the  fornix,  an- 
other portion  of  the  emotion-regulating  sys- 
tem. His  doctor  now  notes  "lmi>alred  memory 
for  recent  events,"  a  sign  of  brain  damage, 
and  the  boy  is  described  as  "much  more  Ir- 
ritable, negatlvlstlc,  and  combative."  Conse- 
quently, additional  destructive  lesions  are 
made  on  the  site  of  the  first  two  operations, 
the  thalamus.  His  doctor  then  rejwrts,  "The 
patient  has  again  become  adjusted  to  his  en- 
vironment and  has  displayed  marked  im- 
provement in  behavior  and  memory."  But, 
the  doctor  concludes:  "Intellectually,  how- 
ever, the  patient  Is  deteriorating." 

This  report  of  six  destructive  lesions  In 
brain  of  a  child  to  control  his  aggressive- 
ness and  hyperactivity  may  strike  some  as 
tasteless  satire.  Inspired  perhaps  by  an  over- 
excited reaction  to  the  film  "A  Clockwork 
Orange,"  whose  sadistic  hero  undergoes 
"therapy"  designed  to  eliminate  his  homi- 
cidal and  sexual  Impulses.  But  It  Is  not 
satire.  The  report  was  published  In  1970  In 
an  established  medical  Journal,  Conflnla 
Neurologlca,  and  the  doctor  Is  Orlando  J. 
Andy,  professor  and  director  of  neurosurgery 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi  School  of 
Medicine,  Jackson.  The  operations  that  he 
describes  are  part  of  a  second  wave  of  psycho- 
Burgery^popularly  known  as  lobotomy — that 
is  now  gaining  momentum  In  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world. 

A    DEADENING    OPERATION 

While  capital  punishment  Is  progressively 
being  banished  in  civilized  lands,  many  of 
these  same  nations  are  witnessing  a  resur- 
gence of  what  can  properly  be  described  as 
partial  murder  of  the  mind.  As  In  the  film, 
It  Is  done  for  a  "good"  purpose,  the  elimi- 
nation of  "undesirable"  behavior.  Neverthe- 
less, In  whatever  way  those  two  terms  may  be 
defined,  the  effects  of  psychosurgery  are 
blunted  emotions  tnd  subdued  behavior, 
whether  the  patient  suffers  from  a  "behav- 
ior" problem — neurosis,  psychosis,  brain  dis- 
ease— or  simply  causes  too  much  trouble  for 
someone  else's  comfort.  It  Is  a  deadening 
operation  that  Involves  deliberate,  irrevers- 
ible damaging  of  an  Individual's  brain  for 
the  purpose  of  altering  behavior  that  others 
have  deemed  undesirable. 

Medically  Informed  laymen  and  even 
many    physicians    commonly    say    that    "It 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Isn't  done  any  more."  reflecting  the  fact 
that  In  the  United  States,  the  procedure  be- 
came discredited — because  of  Its  frequently 
horrifying  results — following  some  50,000 
operations  between  1936  and  the  mid-1950s, 
and  then  was  almost  wholly  supplanted  by 
chemical  tranquilizers.  But  years  of  expe- 
rience with  tranquilizers  have  demonstrated 
their  shortcomings,  and  now,  employing  new 
surgical  techniques.  Including  space-age 
electronics,  the  lobotomlsts  are  making  a 
comeback. 

Comprehensive  statistics  are  lacking,  since 
there  Is  no  central  registry  for  surgical  pro- 
cedures In  the  United  States,  and  In  con- 
trast to  the  regulation  of  pharmaceutical 
drugs,  there  Is  no  government  authority  that 
sanctions  surgical  procedures.  All  that  Is  re- 
quired Is  a  licensed  physician,  a  willing  hos- 
pital, and  a  patient,  three  of  whom,  it  will 
be  recalled  from  press  reports  last  month, 
were  recently  provided  by  the  California 
prison  system,  which  Is  a  pioneer  dabbler 
In  revamping  the  brains  of  selected  Inmates. 
Certified  criminals,  however,  are  not  the  only 
targets  of  today's  lobotomlsts.  Increasingly, 
they  are  focusing  their  Irreversible  proce- 
dures on  the  mildly  disturbed,  with  women 
predominating  among  the  targets  and  not  a 
few  children  included  as  candidates  for  the 
operation. 

Nationwide,  Informed  estimates  place  the 
total  at  400  to  600  operations  a  year,  with  the 
numbers  rising.  Worldwide,  there  Is  also  an 
Increase,  so  much  so,  In  fact,  that  In  1970, 
some  100  psychosurgeons  gathered  In  Copen- 
hagen to  form  the  International  Society  for 
Psychosurgery. 

In  the  United  States,  psychosurgery  Is 
being  financed  not  only  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  but  also  by  the 
Justice  Etepartment's  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Among  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  government's  financial  support 
is  a  Boston  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Frank  Ervln. 
director  of  the  Cobb  Laboratories  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  co-author, 
with  Dr.  Vernon  Mark,  of  "Violence  and  the 
Brain,"  which  proposes  development  and  sys- 
tematic application  of  an  "early  warning" 
test  to  detect  persons  disposed  to  exceeding 
"acceptable  violence."  This  is  defined  by 
the  authors  as  "the  controlled  mlnlmtmi 
necessary  action  to  prevent  personal  physical 
Injury  or  wanton  destruction  of  property. 
This  definition,"  the  authors  suggest,  "would 
apply  equally  to  police  or  public  authorities 
as  well  as  to  politically  activist  groups  (stu- 
dents, racial,  etc.)  and  all  violent  acts  that 
did  not  fit  Into  this  category  would  be  'un- 
acceptable'." Their  perpetrators,  the  authors 
add,  would  become  eligible  for  violence- 
Inhibiting  treatment.  Including  brain  sur- 
gery. 

Ervln  and  Mark  are  associated  with  a 
newly  founded  non-profit  corporation,  the 
Neuro  Research  Foundation  of  Boston,  which 
holds  grants  and  contracts  from  NIMH  and 
LEAA  totaling  at  least  $600,000.  Included  In 
the  funds  Is  a  grant  of  $108,931  that  LEAA 
awarded  to  the  foundation's  president,  Wil- 
liam H.  Sweet,  to  study  "the  role  of  neuro- 
biologlcal  dysfunction  In  the  violent  of- 
fender." Specifically,  states  an  LEAA  descrip- 
tion of  the  project,  "the  grantee  will  deter- 
mine the  Incidence  of  svich  disorders  In  a 
state  penitentiary  for  men;  estimate  their 
pre\'alence  in  a  non-incarcerated  population; 
and  Improve,  develop,  and  test,  the  useful- 
ness of  electrophysiological  and  neurophyslo- 
loglcal  techniques  for  the  detection  of  such 
disorders  In  routine  examinatioiis." 

TREATMENT    OF    VIOLENCE 

Psychosurgery  alms  at  various  portions  of 
the  limbic  system  of  the  brain — the  emo- 
tions-modulating network  that  Includes  the 
highest  centers  of  human  development,  spe- 
cifically the  frontal  lobes  and  the  connec- 
tions between  them  and  the  deeper  emotion- 
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energizing  areas  In  the  thalamus,  hypothala- 
mus, slngulum,  and  amygdala.  The  closer  a 
lesion  is  made  to  the  frontal  lobes,  the  more 
the  operation  disturbs  the  most  subtle  hu- 
man functions — love,  creativity,  sensitivity. 
foresight,  sense  of  self,  anticipation  of  the 
future,  the  abstract  reasoning.  When  the 
operation  is  deeper  down,  toward  the  thala- 
mus and  the  amygdala,  emotion  and  be- 
havior are  subdued  without  obviously  dam- 
aging the  higher  centers.  In  this  fashion,  the 
individual  has  his  emotions  cut  out  without 
gross  misshaping  of  the  intellectual  facade. 

Underlying  the  renewed  interest  In  psy- 
chosurgery are,  first  of  all.  the  transforma- 
tion of  violence  into  a  political  issue  and  the 
tendency  to  regard  it  as  a  problem  that  can 
be  treated,  at  least  In  part,  technologically; 
second  is  the  development  of  new  surgical 
techniques  that  permit  avoidance  of  the  mas- 
sive brain  gougmgs  that  characterized  the 
first  wave  of  lobotomy. 

The  practice  of  lobotomy  began  to  taper 
off.  at  least  in  the  United  States,  in  the  mid- 
1950s.  In  larpe  part,  this  was  due  to  the  seem- 
ingly sp<>ctacular  results  produced  by  the 
newly  developed  chemical  tranquilizers.  In 
addition,  however,  followup  studies — though 
liever  great  in  number  and  rarely  on  anything 
resembling  a  scientific,  controlled  basis — 
made  it  apparent  to  even  the  mr^t  rabid  lo- 
botomlst,  that  carving  up  the  frontal  lobes 
frequently  quieted  the  patient  at  the  cost  of 
turning  him  Into  a  tractable  vegetable. 

Tj'pical  of  this  conclusion  was  a  report 
by  a  British  psychiatrist,  who  wrote  In  1965 
that  "huge  ctits  in  the  frontal  lobes,  as 
well  us  relieving  some  symptoms,  often  pro- 
duced mutilations  of  personality  which  were 
at  least  as  socially  disabling  as  the  symptoms 
had  been,  and  very  disturbing  to  contem- 
plate." 

Some  20  years  earlier,  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can lobotomlsts,  Walter  Freeman,  chairman 
of  the  George  Washington  University  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology,  and  former  president  of 
the  DC.  Medical  Society,  gave  up  the  big 
cuts — that  he  himself  had  pioneered — for 
lesser  cuts,  reporting,  with  his  usual  en- 
thtisiasm,  the  same  high  rate  of  "improve- 
ment" that  he  had  trtimpeted  In  connection 
with  his  discredited  traditional  procedure. 
Lobotomy,  nevertheless,  went  into  partial 
eclipse,  leaving  behind  .■^onie  50,000  victims. 

The  lobotomlsts.  however,  did  not  disband. 
Though  it  was  clear  that  surgical  interven- 
tion in  the  human  brain  was  on  a  par  with 
firing  bullets  Into  the  hood  of  a  car  to  remedy 
a  knock — with  occasional  success — they  had 
experienced  enovigh  "success"  to  arouse  the 
belief  that  less  mulltating,  more  precisely 
placed  interventions  were  what  was  called 
for.  And  new  technology  was  not  long  m  ar- 
riving. 

NEW    TARGET    CROUP 

As  Freeman  himself  acknowiedged  In  a 
paper  delivered  in  1965  to  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Neurosurgery,  his  original 
methods  were  "too  damaging  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  but  the  most  chronically  and 
severely  disturbed  patients."  However,  there 
were  now  new  methods  of  destroyliig  brain 
tissue,  he  reported,  among  them  the  injection 
of  liquid  butane  or  "the  patients'  own  blood," 
ultra-sonic  beams,  electricity  to  produce 
tis-sue-searinc  heat,  implanted  electrodes 
through  which  current  is  sent  until  the  sur- 
geon iaears  "bvibbles  of  .steam  escaping."  gold 
needles  left  in  place  "for  several  months 
while  weak  currents  were  passed  at  Intervals." 
radioactive  seed  implantations,  beams  from 
a  185-milllon-volt  cyclotron,  and.  of  course, 
traditional  cutting,  though  with  finer  tools. 

The  newest  and  most  threatening  develop- 
ment In  psychosurgery  may  Indeed  be  the 
use  of  this  technology  against  new  "target" 
groups;  neurotics  suffering  from  anxiety, 
tension,  obsessions  and  depressions,  and  par- 
ticularly women,  since  the  ability  to  return 
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to  h  jusehold  duties  Is  frequently  regarded  as 
evld  'nee  of  success.  In  addition,  other  "so- 
cial problem"  groups  are  attracting  atten- 
lon:  criminals,  drug  addicts,  alcoholics, 
homtse.xuals.  old  people,  and  hyperactive 
n,  I  Only  the  Soviet  Union  has  banned 
losurgery.  The  procedure  was  outlawed 
)oO  on  the  grounds  that  it  fallaciously 
t  to  Improve  an  individual's  life  by  pro- 
-ig  a  defect  In  his  personality.  Ps'ycho- 
ry  was  also  found  to  contradict  prin- 
of  "Russion  humanism"  as  well  as  the 
lovian  understanding  of  the  brain  as 
ictloning,  integrated  whole  » 
e  best  known  researchers  in  the  appli- 
of  psychosurgery  to  violence  are  the 
n  trio  of  Ervm,  Mark,  and  WilUam 
In  1967,  after  the  Detroit  riots,  they 
in  the  Journal  of  the  .\mer:can  Medi- 
.'.ssoclation  that  if  social,  economic,  and 
deprivation  were  responsible  for  the 
then  everyone  in  the  ghetto  would  have 
involved.  Instead,  they  noted,  only  a 
portion  rioted,  and  only  a  still  smaller 
n  committed  violent  acts.  The  authors 
on  to  suggest  a  preventive  screening 
to  detect  brain  disease  and  to  in- 
e  prophylactic  treatment  for  potential 
s. 

types    of   surgery    they    perform    has 
edly  been  demonstrated  to  blunt  the 
ns  and  subdue  the  behavior  of  anyone 
om  it  Is  tried,  and.  If  necessary!  re- 
with  sufficient  dlstructlveness.  These 
hyperactive     children,     alcoholics, 
addicts,    psychotlcs   and    epileptics    of 
il  kinds.  Their  principal  Interest,  how- 
is  in  the  application  of  psychoeurgerv 
mlnal  violence,  and  In  this  regard  they 
company    in    Jose    Delgado,    the    noted 
arofessor.  who  in  a  recent  book,  "Physi- 
ntrol  of  the  Mind,"  proposes  a  bilUon- 
NASA-like   endeavor   for   technologic 
1  of  the  brain  as  an  answer  to  domes- 
d  international  conflict. 


\'I.'LNEH.\BLE   GROrPS 

while,    psychosurgeons    continue    to 
at  the  more  limited  task  of  pacifying 
is  segments  of  the  population.  Women 
:>e  major  target  groups  in  some  of  the 
psychosurgical    studies,    particularlv 
of    H.    T.    Ballantine.    of    the    Massa- 
General  Hospital:  Peter  Klndstrom, 
San  Francisco  Children's  Hospital:  and 
unter    Brown    and    Jack    Llghthill.    in 
Monica.  Thus  far  neurotic  Individuals 
re  still  able  to  work  and  live  at  homo 
to  be  the  preferred  group,  but  now  In- 
Sg  attention  Is  being  paid  to  two  par- 
■:y  vulnerable  groups,  prison  Inmates 
■peractlve  Institutionalized  children, 
rvev  of  the  international  literature  of 
.rgery  Indicates  that  the  operation 
lost  favor  In  Britain,  where  the  pres- 
te  Is  about  400  per  year  and  ri.sing.  An 
In    the    prestigious    British    medical 
il   Lancet    In    1969    advocates   psycho- 
y  for  sexual  offenders  on  the  grounds 
ration  Is  open  to  question  ethically, 
vchosurgery  Is  not.  In  Asia,  wide.scale 
surgery  on  children,  some  ace  four  or 
ha^    been    reported.    Hundreds    of 
lave  been  reported  in  India,  Thailand, 
pan.  A  noted  Japanese  psychosurgeon, 
the  United  States  to  attend  a  con- 
on    "Neural    Bases   of   Violence   and 
lion"  last  week  in  Houston,  reported 
that  one  of  his  best  cases  Is  that  of  a 
vho  becomes  "markedly  calm,  passive, 
table,  showing  decreased  spontane- 
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of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  psycho- 
•both  In  the   now  discredited   first 
^nd  In  the  current  resurgence — Is  that 
place  In  a  closed  system  of  evaluation 
almost  Inevitably  fulfills  the  prophecies 
psychosurgeons.  To  the  extent  that 
retrospective  studies  have  been  conducted. 
they  a^e  generally  by  psychosurgeons  review- 
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Ing  their  own  or  work  of  colleagues.  Few 
others  are  sufficiently  inteiested  to  bother 
with  the  subject,  and  this  Is  especially  true 
of  psychiatrists  and  psychologists,  many  of 
whom  consider  psychosurgery  a  surgical  bar- 
barism that  does  not  merit  their"  Interest. 
The  patients  are  almost  invariably  either 
friendless  inmates  of  institutions  or  burdens 
on  relatives  who  are  at  their  wits'  end  In 
dealing  with  "difficult"  behavior. 

PERSON.\LrrY    CHANGES 

In  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
fined to  Institutions  prior  to  surgery,  the  out- 
come Is  frequently  'improveU"  behavior, 
which  means  that  the  attendants  find  them 
less  troublesome.  If  the  patient  has  been  liv- 
ing at  home  prior  to  surgery,  his  newly  sub- 
dued behavior  Is  similarly  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  success.  As  for  the  patients  they  tell 
no  tales  and  make  few  complaints  for  "as  is 
noted  In  the  classic  text.  Psychosurgery, 
"none  of  the  patients  'egains  true  Insight  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  or  is  really  able 
to  appreciate  what  the  operation  was  for,  or 
Its  Lmportance." 

The  buoyant  optimism  of  today's  psycho- 
surgeons In  the  face  of  ghastly  evidence 
which  they  themselves  adduce  Is  one  of  the 
most  blEzare  aspects  of  the  new  wave.  Thus. 
In  a  te.xt.  "Pharmacological.  Convulsive,  and 
other  Somatic  Treatments  in  Psychiatry," 
published  in  1969  by  Lothar  B.  Kalinow.sky  of 
the  New  York  Medical  College,  and  Ha'nns 
Hlpplus  of  the  Free  University  of  Berlin,  It 
Is  stated.  "The  much  feared  personality 
changes  which  were  a  frequent  slde-efTect  of 
the  larger  standard  lobotomies.  are  no  longer 
noticeable  In  the  type  of  patient  selected  to- 
day for  the  newly  devised  smaller  operations. 
The  fear  of  personality  changes  1=  still  the 
main  reason  for  the  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  psychiatrists  to  recommend  psycho- 
surgery. All  those  working  in  this  field  and 
seeing  the  remarkable  clinical  results,  regret 
this  attitude  by  physicians  who  never  had 
any  contact  with  actual  cases." 

Kalinowsky  and  Hippius  then  go  on  to 
cite  a  study  of  300  cases  In  which  the  re- 
searcher found.  'The  patients  tend  Intel- 
lectually to  be  more  empfy,  with  restricted 
Interests  and  simpler  satLsfactlons."  They 
find  another  researcher  reporting  "the  dLsap- 
pearance  of  dreams  as  well  as  day  dreams 
after  lobotomy."  Still  another  review  of  lo- 
botomy  found  that  the  "original  artist's  work 
was  impossible  even  for  those  who  had  such 
abilities  before  the  operations."  It  was  found, 
too.  that  "like  all  feelings,  the  religious  feel- 
ing also  becomes  somewhat  shallower.  .  .  ." 
In  a  case  reported  in  1970  in  the  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  personality 
change  was  conspicuous  and  the  effects  were 
disastrous.  A  woman,  described  as  suffering 
from  "agitated  depression."  was  subjected 
to  a  heat  lesion  of  the  brain.  "Then,"  as  the 
surgeons  report  "her  spirits  Improved  to  the 
point  of  occasional  playfulness."  Shortly 
later,  however,  she  was  bristling  with  hos- 
tility and  anger.  Her  moods  fluctuated,  and 
she  received  another  heat  lesion  of  the  brain. 
When  her  moods  contlnued4o  fluctuate.  stlU 
another  lesion  was  proposed  through  elec- 
trodes that  had  been  Implanted  in  her  brain. 
but  she  refused  to  see  the  surgeon.  A  few- 
weeks  later,  .she  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  hospital  temporarily  for  Christmas  shop- 
ping. She  went  to  the  ladles  room  of  a  depart- 
ment store,  swallowed  a  vial  of  poison,  and 
died. 

The  surgeons  report  that  several  useful  In- 
sights were  gained  from  a  postmortem  ex- 
amination of  the  woman's  brain,  among 
them:  "The  chief  crltici.sm  of  the  thalamic 
operation  .  .  .  was  that,  although  over  the 
short  time  it  controlled  her  depression,  it  did 
not  assist  her  In  the  area  of  impulse  con- 
trol." 

What  of  the  Issue  of  "Informed  consent." 
which  Is  routinely  required  in  most  surgical 
procedures?  When  the  patient  Is  Judged  In- 
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competent,  the  consent  of  relatives  or  guard- 
ians will  usually  suffice.  When  the  principal 
figures  involved  are  distraught  relatives,  a 
disturbed  patient,  and  an  eager  psychosur- 
geon. It  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  decision  will 
be  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  surgeon.  The 
California  prisoners  who  were  operated  up- 
on in  1968  are  said,  by  prison  authorities,  to 
have  given  their  consent,  and  consent  was 
also  received  from  relatives.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  "consent."  presumably 
accompanied  by  a  greater  likelihood  of  parole 
(one  prisoner  was  later  paroled)  has  real 
meaning  in  a  prison  setting. 

In  any  setting,  however,  the  advantage 
would  seem  to  He  with  the  psychosurgeon,  as 
can  be  seen  In  an  episode  related  by  Mark  and 
Ervln  in  their  book.  They  report  that  during 
gentle  non-destructive  electric  stimulation  to 
a  patient's  brain  "we  suggested  to  him  that 
we  make  a  destructive  lesion.  ...  He  agreed 
to  this  suggestion.  .  .  .  However.  12  hours 
later,  when  the  effect  had  worn  off.  Thomas 
turned  wild  and  unmanageable.  The  Idea  of 
anyone's  making  a  destructive  lesion  In  hie 
brain  enraged  him.  He  absolutely  refused  any 
further  therapy,  and  It  took  many  weeks  of 
patient  explanation  before  he  accepted  the 
idea  of  bilateral  lesions  being  made  in  his 
medial  amygdala." 

They  conclude  their  report  by  stating  that 
the  patient  had  not  had  a  single  "episode  of 
rage"  in  four  years.  "He  continues,  however. 
to  have  an  occasional  epileptic  seizure  with 
periods  of  confusion  and  disordered  think- 
ing." 

The  first  wave  of  psychosurgery  mutilated 
some  50.000  victims  before  the  lobotomlsts 
themselves  were  forced  to  concede  the  de- 
structlveness  of  their  procedures.  Before  the 
new  one  proceeds  through  one  more  skull,  the 
public,  the  press,  and  the  Congress  should 
demand  an  Immediate  halt,  to  be  followed  by 
an  Independent  Investigation  Into  the  thera- 
peutic claims  of  psychosurgery  and  espe- 
cially the  Issue  of  Informed  consent. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  assure 
the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the 
information  therein  contained,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  March  1972  issue  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  102 
Monitor  at  tliis  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Statement     bt     Hon.     Russell     E.     Train. 
Chairman,    Council    on    Environmental 

QUALrTY 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  review  with  your  ComnUttees  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA).  It  Is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  this  be  a  Joint  review  since 
your  Committees  have  shared  In  authorizing 
the  Council's  activities  (in  NEPA  and  the 
Environmental  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970)  and  both  held  hearings  on  the  Coun- 
cil's first  annual  environmental  quality  re- 
port. We  have  also  followed  the  practice  of 
consulting  with  both  your  Committees  be- 
fore Issuing  the  Council's  Guidelines  on  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements. 

I  would  like  to  state  In  the  strongest  terms 
the  Council's  support  for  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  Its  effective  Im- 
plementation. In  our  opinion  It  represents 
one  of  the  most  significant  policy  making  re- 
forms In  recent  history.  We  have  been  given 
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very  strong  backing  by  the  Executive  Order 
(E.O.  11514)  which  the  President  Issued  to 
Implement  the  Act.  This  Executive  Order 
gives  the  Council  coordinating  and  Guide- 
line authorities  with  respect  to  NEPA  which 
have  been  essential  In  early  Implementation 
of  the  Act. 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11514  the 
Council  has  Issued  Guidelines  on  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statements  (36  Fed.  Reg. 
7724-7729.  April  23,  1971)  and  has  overseen 
the  Issuance  by  virtually  all  the  relevant 
Federal  agencies  of  NEPA  procedures  ad- 
dressed to  their  particular  programs  (36  Fed. 
Reg.  23666,  Dec.  11.  1971) .  I  offer  copies  of  the 
Executive  Order,  the  Guidelines  and  the  Fed- 
eral Register  citations  to  agency  procedures 
for  Insertion  in  your  record.  You  ■will  note 
that  nine  Departments  and  over  thirty  agen- 
cies have  now  issued  NEPA  procedures. 

According  to  the  latest  Issue  of  the  102 
Monitor,  the  Council's  monthly  publication 
listing  environmental  Impact  statements  re- 
ceived, we  now  have  received  draft  and  final 
environmental  Impact  statements  on  almost 
2400  Federal  actions.  The  agency-by-agency 
and  types-of-actlon  tabulations  appear  as  an 
attachment  to  my  statement.  Since  we  get 
draft  and  final  Impact  statements  on  each 
action,  we  have  now  received  over  4.000  Im- 
pact statements  and  they  are  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  over  200  a  month  or  about  10  p>er 
working  day.  About  half  come  from  DOT 
(principally  on  alrix>rts  and  highways).  The 
next  largest  groups  are  those  on  water  re- 
source projects  (about  a  fourth  of  the  total) 
and  power  (about  100  actions).  The  general 
quality  of  these  statements  has  steadily  Im- 
proved. Tlie  Council's  objectives  In  the  review 
of  102  statements  are  principally  three:  (1) 
to  check  agency  compliance  with  NEPA  and 
the  Council's  Guidelines.  (2)  to  Identify  en- 
vironmental problem  areas  where  some  gen- 
eral reform  via  executive  order  or  legisla- 
tion would  be  desirable,  and  (3)  to  monitor 
Impyortant  and  highly  significant  actions  via 
the  102  process.  The  Council's  objective, 
which  Is  supported  by  the  language  and  leg- 
islative history  of  NEPA,  Is  to  bring  the  NEPA 
process  In  agency  decision-making  as  close  to 
a  self-operative  procedure  as  possible.  If  an 
assessment  of  environmental  impacts  is 
available  to  the  decision  makers  In  a  timely 
and  Intelligible  form,  if  there  Is  ample  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  or  hear- 
ings, and  if  the  expert  Federal,  State  and 
local  commenting  agencies  do  their  Job,  there 
should  be  little  need  for  CEQ  Intervention  in 
most  cases.  While  the  Council  recognizes  that 
we  liave  not  reached  this  Ideal  state  of  affairs 
and  that  the  quality  of  agency  performance 
varies.  Its  objective  Is  to  build  up  the  en- 
viroi'miental  Judgment  of  the  agencies  rather 
than  to  substitute  Its  own. 

We  share  with  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  the  view  that  the 
addition  of  NEPA  In  the  Federal  agency  de- 
cision-making process  has  had  the  following 
five  great  merits; 

1.  NEPA,  as  the  President  recognized  by 
making  Its  signing  his  first  official  act  of  the 
decade  of  the  70's,  Is  an  Important  step  In  a 
national  reordering  of  priorities.  Section  102 
(1)  states  that  "to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble .  .  .  the  policies,  regulations  and  public 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Interpreted 
and  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  this  Act."  This  means 
that  all  Federal  agencies  In  exercising  their 
responsibilities  have  authority  to  give  posi- 
tive protection  to  the  environment  in  their 
programs.  The  leading  decision  on  this  point, 
Zabel  v.  Tabl).  430  F.  2d  199  (5th  Clr.  1970), 
held  that  NEPA,  together  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  enables  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  for  example,  to  apply  environ- 
mental considerations  In  the  grant  or  denial 
of  dredge  and  fill  permits. 

2.  NEPA,  together  with  Executive  Order 
11514  and  the  Council's  Guidelines,  requires 
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an  airing  of  the  Issues  involved  In  Govern- 
ment decision-making  when  the  environment 
Is  Involved.  Formerly  closed  informal  ad- 
ministrative procedures  are  now  opened  to 
public  view  and  to  comment  by  relevant  Fed- 
eral and  Stale  expertise  and  by  the  public. 
This  is  patrlcularly  significant  and  useful  for 
decisions  about  the  public  domain. 

3.  NEPA.  together  with  the  Council's 
Guidelines,  tends  to  force  agencies  to  articu- 
late their  decisions  and  the  grounds  for  their 
decisions.  The  result  of  the  requirement  to 
assess  environmental  Impacts,  analyze  al- 
ternatives and  seek  comments  can  only  be 
more  Informed  decision-making. 

4.  NEPA  is  requiring  the  agencies  to  de- 
velop ill-house  expertise  in  varied  disciplines. 
To  prepare  the  statements  and  make  the 
underlying  assessments,  agencies  are  being 
forced  to  acquire  new  i>ersonnel  'ftlth  train- 
ing in  environmental  sciences.  As  a  result, 
the  agencies  will  In  time  develop  institutional 
viewpoints  more  sympathetic  to  environ- 
mental, as  opposed  to  purely  programmatic, 
values. 

5.  NEPA  carries  with  It  court  enforcea- 
bility of  its  requirements.  This  means  that 
It  cannot  be  ignored  and  that  top  level 
agency  management  must  take  a  fresh  look 
at  ongoing  policies  and  programs  in  terms 
of  their  environmental  impacts.  This  has 
some  very  positive  advantages  for  agency 
leadership  that  is  seeking  to  revitalize  and 
reshape  agency  thinking  and  performance. 

At  the  Council  we  have  found  that  the 
environmental  policies  of  NEPA  provide  a 
flexible  and  far-reaching  means  of  reviewing 
government  decision-making  as  we  put  to- 
gether packages  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative action  for  the  President's  Enrtron- 
mental  Messages. 

We  have  reexamined  tax  policy,  energy 
policy,  land  use  questions,  pollution  con- 
trols, transportation  policies  and  recreation 
issues,  all  under  the  broad  rubric  of  the 
"environment."  We  see  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment's proposed  new  organic  legislation 
for  management  of  the  public  lands,  the 
AEC's  more  comprehensive  and  early  review 
of  nuclear  power  plants,  and  the  new  In- 
terlor-HUD-DOT  coordination  Implicit  In  the 
President's  revised  State  land  use  policy  bill 
the  translation  of  NEPA  policies  into  better 
management.  NEPA  can  be  used  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  analysis  of  alternatives,  con- 
sultation and  decision-making.  In  short,  we 
believe  smart  agency  leadership  should  see 
NEPA  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  stum- 
bling block. 

Having  mentioned  Court  enforceability  of 
NEPA.  I  will  give  you  some  comments  on  this 
Important  a.«pect  of  the  Act:  As  of  February 
15,  we  had  Identified  17  Court  of  Appeals 
decisions  and  over  50  District  Court  decisions 
applying  NEPA  (with  new  decisions  being 
received  at  least  once  a  week) .  (I  am  offerlnp 
citations  to,  and  brief  summ.irles  of,  these 
decisions  for  Insertion  in  your  record.)  Over- 
all we  have  identified  about  160  NEPA  ca.ses 
in  the  following  categories:  43  against  DOT. 
34  against  the  Corps.  8  against  the  re?t  of 
DOD.  17  against  Interior.  15  against  ItSDA. 
13  against  AEC,  9  against  HUD,  and  the  re- 
mainder against  a  scattering  of  agencies. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
Judicial  decisions  under  NEPA  are  blocking 
or  delaying  agency  action,  however,  the 
number  of  suits  filed  can  be  niisleading.  For 
example,  of  all  the  suits  filed  under  the  Act. 
only  a  small  prop>ortlon  (less  than  15  per- 
cent) have  resulted  In  Government  actions 
being  held  up  In  whole  or  in  part.  Even  in 
these  Instances,  the  court  has  ordered  only 
a  temporary  halt^ — pending  either  trial,  prep- 
aration of  a  102  statement,  or  revision  of 
agency  NEPA  procedures.  The  projects  and 
agencies  Involved  are  listed  in  an  in.sert  I 
am  offering  for  the  record. 

With  respect  to  reported  opinions  con- 
struing NEPA,  most  courts  have  adopted  a 
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liberal  view  of  NEPA  in  accordance  with  the 
broad  policies  expressed  In  the  Act.  while  at 
the  same  time  adhering  to  well-established 
doctrines  limiting  the  scope  of  Judicial  re- 
view of  agency  decisions.  (There  has  as  yet 
been  no  Supreme  Court  opinion  construing 
NEPA.  although  it  has  received  mention  in 
a  number  of  opinions,  i 

Courts  are  giving  close  attention  to  en- 
suring that  agencies  follow  the  procedures 
prescnl>ed  in  Section  102(2i(C)  and  other 
provisions  or  the  Act  with  respect  to  pre- 
paring enviroiimental  statements  and  ap- 
plying environmental  considerations.  The 
judicial  role  uder  NEPA  thus  appears  to  be 
in  line  with  the  traditional  one  of  ensuing 
that  governmental  process  prescribed  by 
statute  is  working  correctly  without  at- 
tempting to  second-guess  the  actual  agency 
decision  a£  to  the  propter  balance  to  strike 
between  environmental  concerns  and  other 
national  goals. 

We  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  signifi- 
cant general  NEPA  issues  handled  to  date 
by  the  courts  and  they  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

a.  The  avpUcahihty  of  NEPA  to  Federal 
actions  initiated  pnor  to  NEPA — Here  the 
leading  opinions  among  the  Circuit  Courts 
are  Calvert  Clifjs  Coordinating  Corn.  !\  AEC, 
449  F.  F.  2d  1109.  2  E  R  C.  1779  (DC.  Clr. 
1971).  Penna.  Environmental  Council  v. 
Bartlett.  3  E  R.C.  1421  (3d  Clr.  19711,  and 
Greene  County  Planninq  Board  v.  FPC,  3 
E.R  C.  1595  (2d  Cir..  Jan.  17.  1972),  There 
are  at  least  a  half  dozen  district  court  opin- 
ions. We  believe  that  these  opinions  sustain 
the  position  taken  In  Section  11  of  the 
Councils  Guidelines — that  with  respect  to 
projects  or  programs  Initiated  prlcr  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  uhere  It  is  not  practicable  to 
rea,sse.ss  the  basic  course  of  action,  it  Is  stlU 
Important  that,  by  doing  an  environmental 
impact  .statement,  further  Incremental  ma- 
jor actions  be  shaped  so  as  to  minimize  ad- 
verse environmental  consequences. 

b.  Interpreting  the  key  phrases  "major" 
lartion)  and  "significant"  {as  in  "signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment") . — To  date  there  have  been 
few  cas(>s  directly  relevant  to  these  problems 
of  interpretation.  Our  aim  Is  to  give  greater 
precision  to  these  concepts  via  the  CEQ 
Guidelines  and  more  particularly,  with  re- 
spect to  Individual  agency  programs. 
through  the  agency  NEPA  procedures.  As 
you  know,  these  agency  procedures  are  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  we  have 
invited  comment.  Increasingly  we  would  ex- 
pect the  courts  to  apply  the  rule  that 
"Isluch  administrative  interpretation  can- 
not be  ignored  except  for  the  strongest  rea- 
sons, particularly  where  the  interpretation 
is  a  construction  of  the  statute  by  the  men 
designated  by  the  statute  to  put  it  Into 
e.Tect."  EOF  v.  TVA,  3  E  R.C.  1553  (ED. 
Tenn..  Jan.  1972).  Indeed,  a  very  well-rea- 
soned opinion  of  Judge  Gignoux  has  Just 
followed  this  approach  in  upholding  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  determination  that  no 
impact  statement  was  needed  on  a  proposed 
action.  Ctti~ens  for  Reid  State  Park  i>.  Laird, 
3  ERC.  1580  (D.  Me.  Jan.  21.  1972). 

c.  Preparation  and  content  of  environ- 
mental statements. — Tliree  of  the  most  im- 
portant NEPA  decisions  to  date  are  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  App>€als  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  Calvert  Cliffs  Coordi- 
nating Committee  v  AEC.  449  F,  2d  1109. 
2  ERC,  1779  (D.C.  Cir.  1971).  Committee  for 
Nuclear  Responsibility  v.  Seaborg.  3  ERC. 
1127  (DC.  Clr.  1971).  and  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  v.  Morton  (DC.  Cir,  Jan.  13. 
1972).  Each  of  thc^e  opinions  discusses  In 
some  detail  the  function  which  the  102(2) 
(C)  statement  should  fulfill  and  the  consid- 
eration., which  should  go  Into  preparation  of 
such  statements. 

Each  of  these  opinions  reaffirm  the  \-\ew 
that  NEPA,  at  the  very  least.  Is  a  "full  dls- 
clostire  law."  requiring  conscientious  atten- 
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tlot  to  "all  known  possible  environmental 
cot  sequences  of  proposed  agency  actioxi." 
ironmental  Defense  Fund  i\  Corps  of 
ineers.  2  E.R.C.  1260,  1267  (ED.  Ark. 
) .  In  this  respect,  these  decisions  make 
that  NEPA  only  requires  what  should 
I  ady  be  implicit  in  the  notion  of  respon- 
e  decision-making.  Decisions  which  Ig- 
adverse  environmental  ejects  of  pro- 
actions  are  excluding  relevant  costs 
disadvantages  v.hich  can  only  make 
less  than  fully  responsible  choices. 
CUi-en  Participatiori  in  NEPA. — Al- 
.igh  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
does  not  e.xplicitly  refer  to  securing  pub- 
participation  In  the  agency's  environ- 
ital  assessment.s.  E.xecutive  Order  11514 
ts  that  agencies  develop  "procedures 
nsure  the  fullest  practicable  provision 
:imely  public  information  and  under- 
ing  of  Federal  plans  and  programs  with 
ronmental  impact  in  order  to  obtain  the 
s  of  Interested  parties."  Provisions  in 
CEQ  Guidelines  for  draft  and  final  en- 
ntal  statements,  and  for  making 
.  statements  available  for  public  com- 
t  reflect  this  concern  for  public  mvolve- 
t.  as  do  judicial  opinions  upholding  citl- 
sta:.ding  to  bring  suit  under  NEPA. 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Clr- 

has  recently  stressed  the  Importance  of 

ing  that  environmental  statements  are 

available  for — and  ultimately  take  Into 

at — examination  and  comment  by  in- 

members  of  the  public.  See  Greene 

Planning  Boa-d  v.  FPC,  3  E  R.C.  1595 

Cir.,  Jan.  17,  1972).  This  decision,  how- 

also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 

provision  for  citizen  participation  In 

decisions  under  NEIPA  carries  with  it 

spending  obligations  for  citizen  adher- 

to  established  agency  review  procedures. 

courts  have  similarly  indicated  that 

ns  who  have  actual   notice  of  agency 

designed  to  secure  public  partic- 

1  on  in  the  decision-making  process,  and 

fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  proce- 

,  should  not  later  be  able  to  challenge 

igency  action  in  a  Judicial  proceeding. 

Sierra    Club    v.    Hardin,    2    E  R.C.    1385, 

(D     Alaska,    1971).    By    combining 

doctrines  of  "laches"  and  "exhaustion 

stratlve  remedies"  with  broad  op- 

mity    for    public    participation    in    the 

ys  environmental   assessments,  courts 

helping  to  ensure  that  the  agency  decl- 

maklng  process  is  both  responsive  to  the 

c  and  at  the  same  time  not  subjected 

idue  and  untimely  delay. 

what  I  have  said  it  should  be  clear 
by  and  large,  we  think  the  Courts  have 
doing  a  sound  Job  in  applying  NEPA, 
there  have  been  difficulties  It  has  tis- 
been  the  case  that  a  guideline  of  the 
cil  or  an  agency  procedure  grounded  In 
s    legislative    history    has    been    chal- 
or  ignored  by  a  Court.  Thl.^  wa^  true 
Calvert   Clifji   case    with   respect   to 
treatment  of  water  quality  agency  cer- 
of  water  quality  Issues,  and  in  the 
case  which  required  that  environmen- 
mpact  statements  be  done  on  envlron- 
protectlve    regulatory    actions    con- 
in  by  EPA,  such  as  the  Refuse  Act 
t  Program   In  the  Quad  Cities  case  the 
was  unwilling  to  permit  AEC  Interim 
1   licensing   of   nuclear   plants   started 
to   NEPA   pending   completion   of   the 
review.  We  regarded  AEC's  treatment 
s  problem  In  its  post  Calvert  Cliffs  reg- 
^3  as  a  reasonable  transitional  arrange- 
in  accordance  with  our  Ouldelines  and 
and  so  advl.sed  the  Interior  Commit- 
hearlngs  last  November. 
believe  that  the  best  interests  of  NEPA 
environment  are  served  if  we  find 
solution  to  the  three  problem  cases  I 
mentioned.   We   think   that   refusal   to 
lutlons  to  these  problems  will,  in  the 
run.     weaken     NEPA     rather     than 
It.  With  respect  to  the  question 
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raised  in  Caliert  Ciijfs  about  treatment  of 
water  quality  agency  rulings  in  AEC  pro- 
ceedings, we  have  endorsed  the  approach 
taken  in  Section  511  (d;  of  the  Senate  water 
quality  bill.  With  respect  to  the  Kalur  case, 
we  believe  that  the  policy  of  Section  5  (d) 
of  our  Guidelines  and  of  the  underlying 
House  and  Senate  legislative  history  of 
NEPA — that  the  impact  statement  proce- 
dures not  apply  to  environmental  protective 
regulatory  activities  such  as  water  quality 
permits,  needs  to  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  ha.s  been  a  suggestion 
in  some  quarters  that  this  is  a  broadexemp- 
tlon  possibly  excluding  many  Federal  agen- 
cies from  producing  Impact  statements  on 
their  environmental  protective  regulatory 
actions.  This  is  absolutely  not  our  intent, 
and  our  past  practice  shows  how  restrictive 
our  interpretation  has  been.  Our  present 
Guidelines  provide:  "idi  Because  of  the 
Act's  legislative  history,  environmental  pro- 
tective regulatory  activities  concurred  in  or 
taken  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  are  not  deemed  actions  which  require 
the  preparation  of  envirorunental  state- 
ments under  Section  102  (2)  (C)  of  the  Act  " 
We  believe  that  this  should  be  confirmed 
and  that  we  be  given  specific  guidance  as  to 
whether  this  principle  is  to  be  applied  in  any 
other  case. 

With  respect  to  the  Quad  Cities  case,  we 
support  the  proposal  to  be  made  by  AEC  for 
statutory  conflrmation  of  its  Calvert  Cliffs 
regulations  on  interim  licensing  of  plan'ts 
pending  full  compliance  with  NEPA  In  the 
longer  run  for  power  plant  .siting  problems. 
we  have  also  strongly  supported  the  Adminis- 
tration's power  plant  siting  legislation  as  a 
solution  to  questions  now  resolved  on  an 
Incomplete  and  ad  hoc  basis  under  NEPA 

I  believe  that  in  these  instances  what  we 
basically  need  Is  clarification  of  what  we  had 
understood,  on  the  basis  of  guidelines 
checked  with  the  relevant  committees,  to  be 
your  Intent.  Our  own  view  is  that  with  these 
clariflcatlons,  no  more  general  change  in 
N'EPA  is  warranted  at  this  time. 

We  are  monitoring  agency  experience  with 
NEPA  closely.  I  submit  for  the  record  two 
memoranda  we  have  sent  out  to  the  agencies 
this  week  on  the  need  for  continuous  effort 
to  improve  their  NEPA  procedures. 

We  will  follow  your  hearings  closelv  and 
may  have  some  suggestions  to  make  'when 
they  are  concluded.  In  the  Council  we  feel 
that  the  NEPA  process,  if  we  do  not  overload 
the  system  and  admit  of  a  reasonable  degree 
of  administrative  flexibility  under  the  Coun- 
cil s  Guidelines,  will  achieve  a  significant 
improvement  in  agency  decision-making 
serving  both  program  and  environmental 
goals.  The  NEPA  process  is,  of  course,  experl- 
m.ental  In  nature  and  we  expect  to  find  ways 
to  sharpen  its  focus.  But  In  our  view  it  repre- 
sents an  outstanding  joint  effort  bv  Congress 
the  E.>£ecutlve  Branch,  the  courts  and  the 
public  in  upgrading  Go-.-ernmenf.s  perform- 
ance, and  we  feel  privileged  to  participate. 

SOVRCES  FOR  EN'VniONMENTAL  IMPACT 
STATEMENTS 

In  order  to  receive  more  efficient  and 
prompt  service,  requestors  are  urged  to  order 
draft  and  final  Impact  statements  from  the 
Department  of  Com.merces  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  (NTIS)  rather 
tr.an  the  preparing  agency.  Each  statement 
will  be  assigned  an  order  number  that  will 
appear  in  the  102  Monitor  (at  the  end  of 
the  summary  of  each  statement)  and  al.so  in 
the  NTIS  semi-monthly  Announcement 
Series  No  68,  "Environmental  Pollution  and 
Control."  (An  annual  subscription  costs  «5.00 
and  can  be  ordered  from  the  NTIS.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Virginia 
22151 , ) 

Pinal  statements  will  be  available  In  micro- 
fiche as  well  as  paper  copy.  A  paper  copy  of 
any  statement  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
NTIS  at  the  above  addre.ss  and  enclosing  $3  00 
and   the   order  number.   A   ml'^roflrhe   costs 
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$0.95.  (Paper  copies  of  documents  that  are 
over  300  pages  are  $6.00.) 

NTIS  is  also  offering  a  special  "package  "  in 
which  the  subscriber  receives  all  statements 
in  microfiche  for  $0.35  per  statement. 

Statements  will  still  be  available  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny  In  the  document  rooms  of  the 
various  agencies.  However,  only  limited  cop- 
ies will  be  available  for  distribution. 

Yet  another  possible  source  of  statements 
is  from  the  Environmental  Law  Institute, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,' 
D.C.  20036.  To  order  a  doctmient,  please  indi- 
cate the  Department,  date,  and  ERL  Order 
No.  (given  at  the  end  of  each  summary). 
The  Institute  charges  $0.10  per  page,  and  as 
you  will  note  the  number  of  pages  is  also 
given  at  the  end  of  the  summaries.  Please 
enclose  the  correct  amount  of  money  with 
your  order  and  mark  the  envelope  to  the  at- 
tention to  the  "Document  Service." 

SOURCE   FOR   BACK   ISSUES   OF   THE    102    MONITOR 

Because  the  supply  of  past  issues  of  the  102 
Monitor  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  requests, 
a  list  Is  provided  below  Indicating  where 
the  various  issues  of  the  102  Monitor  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  You  may  wish  to 
order  these  Congressional  Records  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 
($.25  per  copy). 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  &  3:  Congressional  Record 
(page  E  3607)— AprU  28,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  4:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  5151)— May  27,  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  5:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  6023) -^une  16.  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  6:  Congressional  Record  (oaee 
E  8458)— July  28,  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  7:  Congressional  Record  {page 
E  9483 ) —September   13,   1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  8:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  10002)— September  24,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  9:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  11596)— November  1,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  10:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  12213)— November  15,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  11:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  13322)— December  11,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  12:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  76)— January  18.  1972. 

Vol.  2,  No.  1:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  1886)— March  2,  1972. 

O^  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES  ARE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT  STATEMENTS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  COUN- 
CIL FROM  FEBRUARY  1  THROUGH  FEBRUARY 
29,    1972 

(Note.— At  the  head  of  the  listing  of  state- 
ments received  from  each  agency  Is  the  name 
Of  an  Individual  who  can  answer  questions 
regarding  those  statements.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Contact:    Dr.   T.   C.   Byerlv.   Office   of  the 
Secretary.    Wa.shlngton,    D.C..    20250,    (202) 
388-7803.  ' 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Agricultural   Research   Service 
Draft 
Removal  of  Canada  Plum  to  Control  Green 
Peach    Aphid    In    Aroostook    and    Penobscot 
Counties,    Maine.    The    overwintering    host 
plant    (Canada   plum)    of   the   green    peach 
aphid    will    be    removed    by    chemical    and 
mechanical  methods  from  certain  test  areas 
In   Maine.    The   trees   will    be   cut   and   the 
stumps  painted  with  ammonium  sulfamate. 
Trees  left  uncut  will  be  sprayed  with  the  In- 
secticide demeton   (ELR  Order  No.   1808,  10 
pages)     (NTIS    Order    No.    PB-206    386-^DT 
February  3. 

Agricultural  Stablllzatloii  and  Conservation 
Service 
Draft 
Commitment  of  25,700  acres  to  new  con- 
tinental  cane  sugar  production.  Lower  Rio 
Grande    Valley,    Cameron,    Willacy,    Hidalgo 
and    Starr    Counties,    Texas.    Involves    con- 
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structlon  of  a  raw  sugar  processing  facility 
in  the  area.  (ELR  Order  No.  1777,  7  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  263-D),  February 
2. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Services 

Draft 

Rangeland  Grasshopper  Cooperative  Con- 
trol Program.  Malathlon  treatment  on  ap- 
proximately 2  million  acres  In  Colorado, 
Idaho  and  Oregon  with  the  possibility  of 
some  treatment  In  other  states.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1870,  20  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
206  557-D),  February  11. 

Forest  Service 
Draft 

Clarkdale-WilUams  Highway  Proposal 
State  279:  Coconino,  Prescott  and  Kalbab 
National  Forests,  Yavapai  and  Coconino, 
Counties,  Arizona,  The  extension  of  SH.  279 
from  Clarkdale  to  Williams.  This  Includes 
the  new  construction  of  approximately  21 
miles  of  paved  highway  and  the  eventual 
reconstruction  of  23  miles  of  existing  paved 
road.  (ELR  Order  No.  1884,  60  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-206.  580-D),  February  11. 

Beaverhead  National  Forest.  Madison  and 
Beaverhead  Counties,  Montana.  Herbicide 
control  of  Big  Sage  brush  with  2,  4-  dlchloro- 
phenoxyacetic  acid.  Specific  control  areas  are 
being  planned  and  designated  on  the  ground 
by  the  Ranger, with  the  assistance  of  spe- 
cialists in  ecology,  wildlife  biology,  soil 
science  and  range  science.  The  chemical  2, 
4-D  may  have  some  effect  on  animal  or- 
ganisms and  non-target  plants.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1957,  73  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
206  786-Di  ,  February  16. 

1972  Siskiyou  National  Forest  Herbicide 
Program,  Josephine.  Curry  and  Coos  Coun- 
ties, Oregon.  The  selective  herbicides  2.4-D. 
2.4,5-T,  or  atrazlne  will  be  applied  to  213 
separate  tracts  totaling  11,858  acres  during 
one  of  two  application  seasons.  Reduction  of 
vegetative  competition  to  increase  survival 
of  newly  planted  conifer  seedlings  Is  the 
tre.itment  objection.  (ELR  Order  No.  1801,  16 
pases)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  404-D), 
Januar;  28. 

Application  for  Class  A  Special  Use  Permit 
to  construct  a  road  In  the  Coulter  Creek 
Drainage,  Chelan  County.  Washington.  The 
Pack  River  Company  of  Peshastin,  Washing- 
ton has  requested  a  special  use  permit  from 
the  Forest  Service  for  construction  of  a  road 
in  this  drainage  for  logging  and  other  land 
management  purposes.  (ELR  Order  No.  1741, 
22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  376-D) 
February  4. 

Final 

Watervllle  Valley  Management  Plan.  New 
Hampshire.  A  multiple  tise  plan  for  manage- 
ment of  timber,  water,  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion on  National  Forest  lands  In  the  Water- 
vllle Valley  area.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
EPA.  DOI  N.H.  Dept.  of  Resources  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  numerous  private  Cor- 
porations and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Or- 
der No.  1858.  377  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
202  715-F).  February  10. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Draft 

Palo  Pinto  Generating  Station  Unit  No.  3, 
Pa'.o  Pinto  County,  Texas  Construction  of  a 
200  000  kW  electrical  generating  unit,  as  an 
addition  to  the  Palo  Pinto  generating  sta- 
tion. This  will  be  the  third  unit  at  this  sta- 
tion and  will  bring  the  total  name  plate  ca- 
pacity to  36G.000  kilowatts.  Will  result  in  re- 
lease of  oxides  of  sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen 
oxides,  and  In  discharge  of  cooling  water  into 
Palo  Pinto  Lake.  (ELR  Order  No.  1888.  162 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  638-D) ,  Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Final 

Transmission  Line  from  Hayden  to  Wol- 
cott  to  Vail.  Routt  and  Eagle  Counties.  Colo- 
rado. A  loan  of  $9,016,000  to  Colorado — Ute 
Electric  Association.  Inc  together  with  funds 
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from  other  sources  for  approximately  seven- 
ty (70)  miles  of  230  KV  transmission  lino 
between  Hayden  substation  and  Wolcott. 
Colorado  and  approximately  twenty  (20) 
miles  of  115  KV  transmission  line  between 
Wolcott  and  Vail.  Comments  made  by  FPC, 
DOI,  USDA,  EPA,  State  of  Colorado."  (ELR 
Order  No.  1859,  58  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-203  796-F) ,  February  10. 

Hayden,  Colorado.  Construction  of  a  250 
MW  coal  fueled  electrical  generating  station, 
assisted  by  a  $12  million  loan  from  REA. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA. 
FPC  and  various  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1827,  37  pages)  iNTlS  Order  No.  PB-203 
795-F) .  February  9. 

Wells  Township.  Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 
Construction  of  unit  No.  3,  a  615,000  KW 
coal-fired  steam  electric  generating  station. 
Approximately  5000  tons  of  coal  per  day  will 
be  consvmied;  some  oxide  of  sulphur  and  ni- 
trogen will  be  released,  and  some  Ohio  River 
water  will  be  used.  Comments  made  by  USD.^, 
Army.  COE,  FPC,  DOI  and  state  agencies  of 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (ELR  Order  No.  1896. 
420  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  923~F), 
February  11. 

Hilton  Head  Island,  Beaufort  County. 
South  Carolina.  Installation  of  a  20  mv  emer- 
gency gas  turbine,  a  250,000  gallon  oil  stor- 
age tank,  oil  truck  unloading  facilities,  a 
step-up  transformer  and  3300  ft.  of  69  kv 
transmission  line.  (ELR  Order  No.  1782.  28 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  398-P) ,  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

SoU  Conservation  Service 
Draft 

Mud  Creek  Subwatershed,  Iowa.  Conserva- 
tion land  treatment  and  construction  of  9 
grade  stabilization  structures.  Approximate- 
ly 35  acres  of  land  will  be  inundated.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1915,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-206  760-D) ,  February  15. 

Shoemaker  River  Watershed.  Rockingham 
County.  Virginia.  Accelerated  land  treatment 
measures  in  1,077  acres  of  farm  and  f crest 
land  constuction  of  4  floodwater  retarding 
structtu'es,  Involves  loss  of  forest.  wUdllff 
habitat,  and  esthetic  values.  (ELR  Order  No. 
(1725,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206 
177-D),  January  25. 

Wheat,  Feed  Grain  and  Cotton  Set-.\?;ide 
Programs  provide  for  a  set-aside  of  crop- 
land if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  wheat,  feed  grain  or  cotton 
will  likely  be  excessive.  A  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans,  purchases,  and  other  pay- 
ments for  cotton,  wheat,  or  feed  grain  re- 
quires that  producers  on  a  farm  must  set 
aside  and  devote  to  approved  conservation 
uses  to  certain  percentage  of  the  commodity 
allotment  for  wheat  or  cotton  or  the  feed 
grain  base.  Additional  payment  on  set-aside 
acreage  Is  provided  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit  public  access  for  hunting,  trapping, 
fishing  and  hiking.  A  pilot  public  access  pro- 
gram will  be  offered  for  1972  In  5  countries 
and  10  designated  States.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1761,  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  158- 
D) ,  January  31. 

Water  Bank  Program  provides  Incentive 
payments  to  landowners  and  operators  for 
conserving  water.s,  preserving  or  Impro'.  ing 
migratory  waterfowl  habitat  and  other  -Alld- 
llfe  resources.  Under  the  program,  long-term 
agreements  are  entered  litto  with  land- 
owners or  operators  who  agree  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  to  preserve  deignated  wetlands 
areas  for  which  the  Secretary  agree?  to  m.ike 
an  annual  payment  and  bear  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  tlie 
needed  conservation  practices.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1762,  5  pages)  NTIS  Order  No.  PB  206 
159-D),  January  31. 

Final 
Hurricane  Creek  Watershed  Project  Meas- 
ure, Hopkins  County,  Kentucky.  Acceleration 
of  present  land  treatment   program.  Instal- 
lation  of   three   floodwater   retarding  struc- 
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tures,  and  improvement  of  four  miles  of 
channel  Will  inundate  one  mUe  of  inter- 
mitteiu  streams.  Comments  made  by  EPA, 
DOI.  Army  COE,  various  State  of  Kentucky 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1783,  13  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  203  511-P),  January  31. 

Union  Creek  Watershed.  Union  County, 
South  Dakota.  Project  proposes  land  treat- 
ment measures  and  'our  flcjodwater  retard- 
ing structures.  13  grade  stabilization  struc- 
tures and  1.6  miles  of  channel  Improvement. 
Five  miies  of  intermittent  stream  channel, 
40  acres  of  cropland  and  55  acres  of  grass- 
land will  be  Inundated  by  the  sediment 
pools.  Comments  made  by  DOD.  Army  and 
EPA.  (ELR  Order  No.  1182,  18  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-206  620-F),  February  10. 

Sweetwater  Creek  watershed  project,  Mc- 
Ninn,  Monroe  and  Louden  Counties,  Tenn- 
essee. Conservation  land  treatment  measures 
and  the  installation  of  nine  floodwater  re- 
tardl:ig  structures  supplemented  by  about 
42.3  miles  of  channel  improvement  for  flood 
control.  (ELR  Order  No.  1811,  14  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  296-F),  February  3. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Contact: 

For  Non-Regulatory  Matters:  Joseph  J. 
DlNunno,  Director,  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs,  Washington,  DC.  29545.  (202)  973- 
5391. 

For  Regulatory  Matters:  Christopher  L. 
Henderson,  Assistant  Director  of  Regulation 
for  Administration,  Washington,  DC.  20545, 
(202)  973-7531. 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Draft 

Turkey  Point  Nuclear  Power  Station,  Units 
3  and  4,  Dade  County,  Florida.  The  proposed 
issuance  of  an  operating  license  to  the  Flor- 
ida Power  and  Light  Company  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Turkey  Point  Nuclear  Power  Station. 
Each  unit  Is  to  be  of  760  MW.  employs  pres- 
surized water  reactors  and  will  be  cooled  by 
salt  water  recirculated  In  a  multi-channel 
cooling  system.  About  7.000  acres  of  salt 
marsh  wildlife  habitat  will  be  destroyed  by 
construction  of  the  cooling  system;  seepage 
of  saline  water  from  the  cooling  canal  sys- 
tem may  affect  mangroves  and  benthlc  or- 
ganisms along  several  miles  of  shoreline,  loss 
of  plankton  by  entrainment  in  the  cooling 
system  will  have  an  in^pact  upon  the  pro- 
ductivity of  Card  Sound  Canal;  Interim  cool- 
ing system  operation  may  cause  damage  to 
marine  life  near  the  mouths  of  the  canals  in 
Biscaync  Bay  and  Card  Sound,  particularly 
when  temi>erature  restrictions  are  relaxed 
under  emergency  conditions,  and  also 
throtigh  impingement  and  killing  of  fish  on 
mtjike  .screens;  there  will  be  a  routine  release 
of  radioactive  materials  to  the  environs.  (ELR 
Order  :=1913.  124  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
rPB-206  607-D  i .  February  14. 

Application  of  the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.  for  a  license  to  operate  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  Nuclear  Power  Plant,  Units  1  and  2. 
Calvert  County.  Maryland.  The  waste  heat 
dtirlng  full  power  op)eratlon  of  the  2  units, 
about  3500  MWt,  will  be  dissipated  by  pump- 
ing about  5.'i00  cfs  of  salt  water  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay  thrcugh  steam  condensers,  elevat- 
ing the  water  temperature  lO'F  (with  a  max- 
imum discharge  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 90  Fi  and  returning  the  water  directly 
to  the  Bay  (EIJl  Order  ;:1760.  102  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  s^PB-  206  179-D).  January 
27. 

Plymouth.  Massachusetts.  Proposed  Is- 
suance of  an  operating  license  to  the  Bi.)ston 
Edison  Co.  (Docket  50-293)  for  the  opera- 
tion cf  the  Plymouth  Nuclear  Power  Station. 
This  station  employs  a  boiling  water  reac- 
tor with  a  designed  thermal  rating  of  1998 
MW  to  produce  6'i5  MW  net  electrical  power. 
It  is  cooled  with  salt  water  obtained  from 
and  discharged  to  Cape  Cod  Bay  Condenser 
cooling  water  heated  to  29  F  above  inlet  tem- 
perature will  enter  the  Bay  at  a  rate  of  710 
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Ft  sec;  a  small  perceniage  of  a  nearby 
ter  fishery,  and  also  o£  an  Irish  moss 
esting  area  will  be  damaged;  radioactive 
as  and  liquid  effluents  will  be  released 
the  environment.  (ELR  Order  .=  1903,  96 
)  (NTIS  Order  rPB-206  60a-D).  Feb- 
15. 
ianltowoe  County,  Wisconsin.  Proposed 
4ance  of  an  operating  license  to  the  Wls- 
.:n  Electric  Power  Co.  and  the  Wisconsin 
ligan  Power  Co.  for  the  operation  of 
.t  Beach  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Unit  2  auid 
continued  operation  of  Unit  1.  Unit  2 
pressurized  water  reactor  rated  at  455 
;  using  1518  MW  of  heat.  This,  with  Unit 
wllll  use  a  ma.ximum  700,000  gpm  of  Lake 
.igan  water  for  cooling.  Appro.ximately 
acres  of  land  will  be  removed  from  agrl- 
ural  U£e;  there  will  be  an  impact  upon 
tic  resources  due  to  cooling  water  m- 
and  discharge;  and  a  small  increase  in 
radiation  will  result.  lELR  Order  =1904,  87 
pag!S)  (NTIS  Order  =PB-206  606-Di.  Feb- 
rui  -y  14. 
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artmcnt  of  Defense — Department  of 
Army 

Ct)ntact:     George    A     Cunney,    Jr  ,    Acting 

f.    Environmental    Office,    buecrorate   of 

mat  ions.   O.T.ce  of   the   Deputy  Chief  of 

for   LngLstics,   Washington.   D.C    20310, 

I   0X4-4269. 
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TUle,  deficription,  and  date 
Final 
rfield  Complex.  Cambell  Army  Airfield.  3 
es.    Fort     Campbell,    Kentucky.    Three 
es  of  construction  lai  Phase  I  (FY  1972) 
truction  consists  of  operations,  mainte- 
:e   and   parking   facilities,   for  one   cargo 
opter  battalion  and  one  .separate  cargo 
opter   company;    aviation    medical    dis- 
;  ary  and  boiler  plant.  Construction  of  4 
;ers.  anj   natural  gas  fired  central  heat- 
plant.   Included   will   be    177.580  sq.   yds. 
aircraft  pavement  and  55,760  sq.  yds",  of 
;:e   pavement,    ibi    Phase   11    iFY   1973) 
uct:on  of  parking  fac;litie,s.  oper.itions 
maintenance  for  two  assault  helicopter 
ilions,    an    airfield    operations    building 
a  fire  and  rescue  station,   (c)   Phase  III 
4 1    construction  will  provide  a  complete 
>ort  facility  including  operations,  m.iin- 
ce  and  parking  facilities  for  an  aerial 
artillery    battalion;    an    aerial    cavalry 
n  and  aviation  elements  of  the  Divi- 
Artillery     Comments    made    by    USDA, 
HUD,   DOI,    DOT.   EPA.   various   State 
local  agen:ies.    lELR  Order  No.   1934,  45 
S)      (NTIS    Order    No.    PB-206     761-F), 
ary  16, 

Corps  of  Engineers 
tact;    Francis    X.    Kelly.    Assistant    for 
rvation    Liaisin.    Public    Affairs   Office, 
of  Engineers  Office.  1000  Independence 

Washington,  DC.  20314,   (202) 
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Title,  description,  and  date 

Draft 

Tank  Farm  and  Barge  S'.ip.  Juneau. 

.i.  Cjnstruction  of  a  petroleum  storage 

access  road,  pipelines,  a  barge  slip  and 

:'g    are.i     Also    involves    dredging    the 

e.ihali  River    Will  result  in  a  loss  of  5 

wetland  hab;tat  and  modification  nf 

another  5  acres  of  river  habitat,  (ELR 

No.    1881,  52  pages)     i  NTIS  Order  No. 

06,  579-D),  February  14. 

;.t:.sas  River  and  tributaries  above  John 

n  Dam,  Colorado.  A  general  Investiga- 

study   of   projects   involving  proposed 

ruction  of  several  large  dams  and  re-ser- 

levees.  floodways,  river  channels  and  a 

Fish  and  wildlife  habitat   would  be 

ged,    residences    and    businesses    dis- 

lELR    Order    No.    1894.    115    pages) 

Order  No.  PB-2a6  637-D)  ,  February  T4. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

United  States  Post  Office,  Honolulu  Hawaii, 
Construction  of  a  one-story  general  Indus- 
trial-type building  with  a  two-story  office 
wing  Auxiliary  construction  consists  of  park- 
ing area^;.  paved  maneuvering  areas,  an  un- 
derpays, and  all  necessary  utilities  and  land- 
scaping. Facility  will  occupv  about  400,000 
gro<is  square  feet.  lELR  Order  No.  J936.  20 
pages  I  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  762-D) ,  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Kent  Creek.  Roickford,  Illinois.  The  project 
is  divided  into  Unit  A  and  Unit  B,  two  sepa- 
rable units  of  protection.  Unit  A  consists  of 
construction  of  a  reservoir  and  downstream 
channel  cleanout  and  straightening  on  the 
North  Branch  of  Kent  Creek.  Unit  B  involves 
constrtictiou  of  a  diversion  channel  to  divert 
drainage  of  a  portion  of  the  South  Branch 
Into  the  proposed  reservoir  on  the  North 
Branch,  raising  the  existing  dam  and  replac- 
ing spillway  at  Levings  Lake.  Approximately 
1,270  acres  of  land  will  be  required  for  total 
project  development.  Fifty  acres  of  timber 
and  wildlife  habitat  will  be  destroyed  within 
Page  Park.  lELR  Order  =1875,  41  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  =PB-206  554-D) ,  February  10. 

Big  Sioux  River  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  North  Sioux  City,  South 
Dakota.  Flood  protection  by  channel  enlarge- 
ment and  bank  stabilization  for  5.5  miles. 
Downstream  of  the  interstate  highway,  flow 
will  be  diverted  directly  to  the  Missouri 
River,  entering  the  river  7500'  upstream  from 
its  present  location.  Will  eliminate  25  acres 
of  wildlife  habitat.  lELR  Order  =1770.  39 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  =PB-206  261-D) .  Febru- 
ary 2. 

Flood  Protection  Project,  Douglas  and 
Leavenworth  Counties,  Kansas.  Construction 
of  levees,  channel  Improvements,  tiridge  re- 
placements and  alterations,  road  rai.ses  and 
relocations  and  interior  drainage  structures. 
I  ELR  Order  =812,  47  pages)  ^  NTIS  Ordtr 
=  PB-206  390-D  i ,  February  8. 

Bound  Brook,  Scltuate.  Massachusetts, 
Snagging,  clearing  and  channel  realignment 
and  widening  for  flood  control  1200-  upstream 
of  Hunters  Pond  Dam.  (ELR  Order  S1767,  31 
pages )  I  NTIS  Order  =PB-206  266-D) ,  Febru- 
ary 1. 

Alternate  Disposal  Method  for  Detroit  and 
Rouge  Rivers.  Wayn.e  County,  Michigan.  Con- 
struct a  contained  disposal  facility  at  Polnte 
Mouillee  for  polluted  dredge  spoil  fr-m  the 
lower  Detroit  and  Rogue  Rivers.  The  ..acillty, 
Including  access  channel,  turning  basin, 
mooring  area  and  pumpout  station,  will  be 
used  to  replace  the  previous  procedure  of 
open  lake  dumping  of  dredge  spoil,  i  ELR  Or- 
der =  1868.  23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =PB-206 
559-D,  February  4. 

Mississippi  River.  East  Bank,  Warren  to 
Wilkinson  Counties,  Mississippi.  Construction 
of  12  4  miles  of  levee,  a  300  cu.  ft.  per  second 
pumping  plant,  12  miles  of  channel  Improve- 
ment, 3-8  foot  floodgates  and  a  conservation 
weir.  I  ELR  Order  =1828.  19  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  =PB-206  461    D) .  February  7. 

Rariton  River,  New  Jersey.  Maintenance 
dredging  of  existing  channel  to  Its  authorized 
project  dimensions  Spoil  will  be  deposited  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  spoil  from  the  South 
channel  will  be  deposited  in  an  upland  site. 
(ELR  Order  =1864,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
=PB-206  576-D).  February  9. 

Flushing  Bay  and  Creek,  Borough  of 
Queens.  New  York  City.  Maintenance  dredg- 
ing of  the  existing  Federal  project,  the  spoil 
will  probably  be  disposed  In  the  approved 
dumping  grounds  lu  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
i"ELR  Order  =1784.  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
=  rB-206  391-D),  February  1. 

Tarrytown  Harbor.  New  York.  Maintenance 
action  consisting  of  dredging  an  existing  Fed- 
eral navigation  channel,  spoil  will  be  dispo.sed 
of  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  (ELR  Order  =1785, 
7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  :rPB-206  395-D) ,  .Janu- 
ary 31. 


March  13,  1972 


March  13,  1972 


Westchester  Creek,  New  York,  Maintenance 
action  consisting  of  dredging  the  existing 
Federal  channel  to  Its  authorized  project 
dimeniioiis.  Spoil  from  the  channel 
will  be  deposited  In  Eaton's  Neck  dis- 
posal area  unless  the  contractor  finds  a  suit- 
able upland  site  and  he  has  approval  of  the 
land  owners  and  concerned  governmental 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  =;1786,  7  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  =PB-206  394-D),  January  3L 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channels,  Navl- 
gatlon  Project.  Maintenance  action  consisting 
of  dredging  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Chan- 
nels to  their  authorized  project  dimensions. 
The  dredged  spoils  will  be  deposited  In  the 
designated  disposal  area  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  (ELR  Order  itXlSl,  9  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  i:PB-206  393-D),  January  31, 

Harlem  River  Channel,  New  York,  Main- 
tenance action  consisting  of  dredging  the  ex- 
isting Federal  Channel  In  the  Harlem  River. 
to  Its  authorized  project  dimensions.  The 
spoil  will  be  deposited  In  the  approved  dump- 
ing area  in  Eaton's  Neck  Disposal  area  in  the 
Long  Island  Sound.  (ELR  Order  *fl788,  9 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-206  399-D),  Janu- 
ary 31. 

New  York  Harbor,  New  York.  Dredging  the 
Federal  Channel  In  New  York  Harbor  to  Its 
authorized  project  dimensions.  The  spoil 
will  be  deposited  In  the  approved  dumping 
grounds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (ELR  Order 
=r   PB-206  403-D),  January  31. 

New  York  Harbor  Anchorages,  New  York, 
Improvement  by  dredging  of  two  existing 
anchorage  areas  in  New  York  Harbor  to  per- 
mit use  by  freighters  and  oil  tankers  of 
greater  length  and  draft.  The  project  In- 
volves dredging  of  a  1,260  acre  area  and  most 
directly  affects  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Ne.v  Jersey.  (FLR  Order  =  1792,  25  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-206  400-D),  February  1. 
Newton  Creek,  New  York,  Maintenance 
dredging  of  the  existing  Federal  channel  and 
Its  tributaries  to  the  authorized  project  di- 
mensions. The  spoil  will  be  deposited  in  the 
approved  dumping  area  in  the  New  York 
Bight  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (ELR  Order 
=  1885,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =r  PB  206 
578-D) ,  February  11. 

Great  South  Bay  and  Patchogiie  River, 
New  York.  Maintenance  dredging  of  the  ex- 
isting Federal  channel  to  its  authorized  proj- 
ect dimensions.  Spoil  will  be  placed  In  an 
upland  disposal  site.  (ELR  Order  =•  1885,  7 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  ^  PB-206  577-D), 
February  11. 

Chowan  River,  North  Carolina— Blackwa- 
ter  River,  Virginia  Improvement  of  naviga- 
tion by  dredging  three  cutoff  channels  on 
the  two  rivers,  at  RiddlcksvUle,  Cherry  Grove 
and  Georges  Bend.  Involves  loss  of  terrestlal 
wildlife  habitat  and  creation  of  an  aquatic 
habitat.  (ELR  Order  i:i771,  4  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  =PB-206  258-D) ,  January  26. 

Lost  Creek  Lake  Project,  Rogue  River, 
Jackson  County,  Oregon.  Construction  of  an 
embankment  dam  and  related  structures  to 
provide  315,000  acre  feet  of  usable  storage 
for  flood  control  and  water  conservation  for 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply,  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement,  water  qualitV  con- 
trol, etc.  I  ELR  Order  =  1851,  33  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  =  PB-206  619-D),  February 
11. 

Supplement  to  Laneport,  North  Fork  and 
South  Fork  Lakes,  San  Gabriel  River,  Te.xas 
(September  3,  1971).  Construction  of  three 
dams  and  lakes  along  the  San  Gabriel  River 
Watershed.  Laneport  Dam  will  inundate  6,230 
acres.  North  Pork  Dam  will  inundate  1,310 
acres;  and  South  Pork  Dam  will  Inundate 
1160  acres.  Purpose:  flood  control,  increasing 
water  supply  to  the  lower  Brazeo  Valley,  etc. 
(ELR  Order  it  1902.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
=  PB-202  321-D),  February  15. 

Munday,  Texas.  Improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment   of   existing   channels   of   Lake    Creek 
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watershed  to  Intercept  and  direct  flood  wa- 
ters from  Munday.  (ELR  Order  jf  1817,  3 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-206  460-D),  Feb- 
ruary 4. 

Diking  District  #  1,  Wahkiakum  County, 
Washington.  Raising  fwrtlons  of  levee,  filling 
ditch  behind  levee;  repairing,  replacing  tide 
boxes;  and  adding  new  pumping  stations, 
repairing  existing  ones,  with  the  Intention 
of  providing  better  flood  control.  (ELR  Order 
#  1809,  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  .=  PB-206 
389-D),  February  8, 

Final 

Dog  River,  Mobile  Bay,  Alabama,  Dredging 
of  a  new  channel  from  3000'  east  of  the 
Mobile  Bay  Ship  Channel  to  and  up  E>og 
River  (26,200')  and  spur  channels  from  the 
main  channel  to  the  mouths  of  Perch  and 
Halls  Mill  Creeks.  Total  length  Is  7.8  miles. 
Spoils  to  be  deposited  on  diked  land  areas 
and  In  open  water.  Filling  of  30  acres  of 
marsh  will  limit  use  by  small  mammals  and 
birds.  Comments  made  by  DOC,  EPA,  HUD, 
DOI,  DOT,  and  Ala,  State  Development 
Office,  (ELR  Order  it  1726,  45  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  it  PB-206  176-P),  January  27, 

Fowl  River,  Mobile  Bay,  Alabama.  Dredg- 
ing of  a  new  channel  approaching  and  en- 
tering Fowl  River.  Approximately  30  acres 
of  marsh  land  will  be  filled  In.  Comments 
made  by  DOC,  EPA,  FAA,  HUD,  and  DOI, 
(ELR  Order  it  1^01.  43  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
=PB-206  639-F),  February   15. 

Applegate  Lake;  Rogue  River  Basin,  Jack- 
son County,  Oregon  and  Siskiyou  County, 
California,  Construction  and  operation  of  a 
multiple-purpose  dam  and  reservoir.  Fea- 
tures Include  2.720.000  cubic  yard  rockflll 
embankment  dam  about  232  feet  in  height 
and  1,200  feet  long  and  a  4.6  mile  reservoir 
with  a  surface  area  of  988  acres  of  maximum 
pool.  Comments  made  by  DOI,  DOT,  DOC, 
USDA,  EPA.  various  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  #1887,  75  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
200  792-F),  February  15. 

Bear  Lake  Creek,  Colorado.  Construction 
of  a  lake  on  Creek  for  the  purpose  of  flood 
control,  general  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  DOT,  DOI,  EPA,  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board,  concerned  citizens,  (ELR 
Order  #1856,  59  pages)  (NTIS  Order  # PB- 
202  293-F) ,  February  10. 

Jacksonville  Harbor,  norlda.  An  11  mile 
reach  of  the  existing  34'  deep  Jacksonville 
Harbor  project  will  be  deepened  to  38'  with 
widths  of  400'  to  12(X)'  for  commercial  navi- 
gation. About  6,700,000  cu.  yds.  of  dredged 
material  will  be  deposited  in  10  upland  diked 
areas  and  1  beach  nourishment  area.  Fish  and 
shrimp  populations  could  be  adversely  af- 
fected, and  wildlife  displacement  will  occur 
in  disposal  area.  (ELR  Order  #1899.  92 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-199  880-F) ,  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Stuart  Gulch  Dam,  Idaho.  Flood  control 
by  construction  of  an  earthfill  dam.  Would 
cover  194  acres  of  land.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  5  state  offices.  City  of 
Boise  and  Ada  County  Commissioners.  (ELR 
Order  =-1737,  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =PB- 
198  722-F) ,  January  28. 

Mad  Creek,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Improvement 
of  existing  levees  and  construction  of  new 
levees,  concrete  floodwalls,  closure  struc- 
tures, ponding  areas,  with  a  partial  realign- 
ment of  Mad  Creek.  Approximately  5500  feet 
of  existing  creek  shoreline  will  be  altered. 
Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI,  the  State  of 
Iowa  Office  for  Planning  and  Programming, 
and  the  City  of  Muscatine.  (ELR  Order  # 
1892.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-204  500- 
P),  February  15. 

Hillsdale  Lake,  Big  Bull  Creek,  Kansas.  In- 
itiate construction  on  receipt  of  funds  of  a 
dam  and  lake  in  Miami  County,  Kansas.  En- 
vironmental Impact  Includes  stream  control 
and    flow    alterations,    temporary    soil    ero- 
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sion,  turbidity  and  noise  during  construc- 
tion, downstream  flood  control,  provision  of 
a  4,580-acre  lake;  altered  traffic  patterns, 
etc.  Comments  made  by  DOT,  DOI,  USDA, 
EPA,  various  state  of  Kansas  agencies,  and 
University  of  Kansas,  (ELR  Order  =1796, 
55  pages)  (NTIS  Order  # PB-202  917-F), 
February  2, 

New  Bedford  and  Falrhaven  Harbor,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Improvement  of  navigation  by 
widening  one  section  of  the  channel,  deep- 
ening another  section  and  extending  the 
channel.  Comments  made  by  DOC,  DOI, 
Mass.  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  and  City  of 
New  Bedford.  (ELR  Order  =1728,  25  pages) 
(NTIS   Order   #PB-203    156-F),   January   28. 

Small  Navigation  Project,  Andrews  River, 
Harwich,  Massachusetts  Construction  of  a 
Jetty  and  retaining  wall  to  prevent  shoal- 
ing of  entrance  channel.  Comments  made  by 
DOC,  LOI.  (ELR  Order  #1833,  6  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-202  919-F)    February  10. 

Red  River  of  the  North,  Oslo,  Marshall 
County,  Minnesota.  Flood  control  improve- 
ment by  Improving  a  levee  and  construct- 
ing interior  drainage  facilities  and  street 
and  road  ramps.  Will  drain  a  25-acre  marsh, 
alter  313  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  by  removal 
of  trees  and  necessitate  relocation  of  6 
houses.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  HEW,  DOI, 
Minn.  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  and  Vil- 
lage of  Oslo.  (ELR  Order  #1724.  32  pages) 
(NTIS   Order   =PB-204   943-F)  .  January   27. 

Zumbro  River.  Wabasha  County.  Minne- 
sota. Flood  protection  by  channel  modifica- 
tion on  3  miles  of  the  river  from  Kellogg  to 
the  mouth.  Will  change  or  eliminate  1.3 
miles  of  stream.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
EPA,  DOI  and  Minn.  Dept.  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. (ELR  Order  #  1727.  50  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  851-F) ,  January  28. 

Blue  Springs  Lake.  Little  Blue  River  Lakes. 
Jackson  County,  Missouri.  Construction  of  a 
dam  and  lake.  Purpose  to  provide  down- 
stream flood  protection,  provide  open  space 
and  a  lake  of  560  acres  for  recreation  lat  top 
of  multipurpose  pool).  Will  Inundate  5  miles 
of  stream  tjelow  Lake  Jacomo.  Comments 
made  by  Missouri  Dept.  of  Conservation.  Wa- 
ter Resources  Board,  DOI,  HEW.  EPA.  DOC. 
(ELR  Order  #1937,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-202  652-F) ,  February  17. 

Libby  Dam  and  Lake  Kooc.musa.  Kottenal 
River,  Montana.  Flood  control  as  a  part  of  a 
multi-purpose  project  included  in  the  Inter- 
national Water  Resource  Development  Plan 
of  the  Columbia  River  B.osin  (U.S.  and  Can- 
ada), under  construction  since  1966,  Con- 
sists of  completing  dam  (scheduled  for  flood 
control  storage  by  1973) ,  constmcting  a  pow- 
erhouse on  the  west  bank  with  four  105.0(X) 
kw  generators,  etc.  Surface  area  of  lake:  46,500 
(28.850  in  U.S.  17.650  in  Canada).  Comment.? 
made  by  USDA,  DOC,  FPC,  HEW,  DOI.  DOT. 
Bonneville  Power  Admin.,  4  Montana  state 
offices,  2  Idaho  state  offices  and  town  of  Rex- 
ford,  (ELR  Order  #1739,  50  pages)  (N'HS 
Order  #  PB-200  538-F),  January  28. 

Oswego  Steam  Station— Unit  5,  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corporation,  New  York.  Con- 
struction of  unit  #5,  an  oil  ftield  electric 
generating  unit  with  Intake  and  discharge 
structures.  Approximately  10  acres  of  land 
will  be  required,  cooling  water  will  be  dis- 
charged in  Lake  Ontario,  air  borne  oxides 
and  particulates  will  be  emitted.  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  Coa.<;t  Guard.  EPA.  DOI.  DOT, 
numerous  st.Tte  and  regional  offices.  (ELR 
Order  #1968,  222  p.iges)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
204  155~F),  February  17. 

Sugar  and  Briar  Creeks  Project.  Catawba 
River  Basin.  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Channelization  of  Little  Sugar  Creek 
by  dredging  in  order  to  control  flood  waters. 
Comments  made  bv  USDA.  EPA.  HUD.  and 
DOL  (ELR  Order  #1891,  28  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-203  232  F)  .  February  15. 

Sugar  Creek,  Stark  County,  Brewster,  Ohio. 
Modification  of  levees,  Installation  of  pump- 
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lug  facilities  and  Improvement  of  stream 
channels  for  flixxl  control  at  and  adjacent  to 
Brewster,  Ohio.  Some  farmland  and  parkland 
will  be  required,  there  will  be  a  change  in 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  habitat,  and  erosion 
win  temporarily  increase.  Comments  made  by 
EPA,  DOI.  and  Ohio  State  agencies.  (ELR  Or- 
der #1909.  14  pages)  iNTIS  Order  PB-200 
340-F),  February  15. 

Presque  Isle  Peninsula  Cooperative  Beach 
Erosion  Control  Project  South  Shore  of  Lake 
Erie  at  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  Work  to 
be  performed  provides  for  the  replenishment 
and  protection  of  about  1,500  linear  feet  of 
beach  frontage  by  placement  of  sand  fill  and 
construction  of  a  low  barrier  composed  of 
sand  or  grout  filled  nylon  bags  and  mats. 
Comments  made  by  Commonwealth  of 
Pennvslvanla,  DOI,  EPA,  (ELR  Order  #  1941. 
35  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-199  637-F). 
February  17. 

Dyersburg,  Tennessee.  Project  consists  of  a 
levee  to  provide  fiood  protection  from  the 
North  Fork,  Forked  Deer  River  and  a  pump- 
ing station  and  gated  outlets  for  evacuation 
of  interior  runoff.  Comments  made  by  EPA. 
DOI.  USDA.  HUD.  HEW.  City  of  Dyersburg. 
State  of  Tennessee  (ELR  Order  #  1940,  28 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-203  237-F) ,  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Cinef  Joseph  Dam  additional  units.  Colum- 
bia River,  Washington.  Construction  of  11 
additional  units  to  increase  the  hydraulic 
capacity  and  peak  power  producing  capac- 
ity of  the  dam.  Will  inundate  500  acres  of 
land.  Comments  made  by  DOC,  DOI,  3  state 
offices.  Northwest  St^eeiheader  Council  of 
Trout  Unlimited  and  interested  citizens. 
(ELR  Order  =1776.  46  pages)  i  NTIS  Order 
#  PB-199  468-F)  ,  February  2. 

Everett  Harbor.  Snohomish  River.  Wash- 
ington. Raising  the  southerly  4.100  feet  of 
the  existing  training  dike  and  extending  the 
structure  an  additional  1.500  feet  In  a 
southwesterly  direction.  Project  will  per- 
manently cover  about  13  acres  of  estuary 
bottom.  Comments  made  EPA.  DOI,  Wash. 
Dept.  of  Game.  (ELR  Order  =1846.  29  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-200  374-F).  February   10. 

Wynoochee  Dam  and  Lake,  Wynoochee 
River.  Grays  Harbor  County.  Washington. 
Constr\iction  of  a  multipurpose  concrete 
prav;ty  dam  663  feet  long  and  175  feet  high. 
A  lake  4.4  miles  long  with  a  surface  area  of 
1.140  acres  will  be  created  Wynoochee  lake 
will  provide  35.000  acre-feet  of  water  storage 
for  flood  control.  Comments  made  by  State 
of  Washington,  County  officials.  EPA,  DOC, 
DOI  (ELR  Order  =1952.  42  pages)  (NTIS 
Order     =  PB  200    798-F),    February    18. 

Manitowoc  Harbor.  Manitowoc  City  and 
County.  Wisconsin.  Improvement  of  naviga- 
tion by  extending  channel  upstream  for 
720'.  Comments  made  by  EPA.  DOI,  DOT, 
Wis  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources.  Wis.  Dept. 
of  Local  ASalrs  and  Development  and  City 
of  Manitowoc.  (ELR  Order  =1730,  25  pages") 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-202   843-F),  January  28, 

Department  of  Defense — Department  of  the 
Nary 
Contact:    Joseph    A.    Grimes,    Jr.,   Special 
Civilian  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Navy, 
Washington,    DC.    20350,    (202)    697-0892. 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Final 

Kahoolawe  Island  Target  Complex. 
Hawaiian  Archipelago.  Approximately  7750 
acres,  centrally  located  and  comprising  one 
fourth  of  the  Island.  Is 
air-to-ground  weapons 
bombardment,  using  both  live  and  Inert 
crdnance.  Environmental  impact  consists  of 
explosions  and  fragmentation  of  metal  shell 
and  bomb  casing  on  very  Infertile  soil.  Stud- 
ies have  been  done  by  natural  science 
specialists  concerning  plants  and  animals 
Inhabiting  the   Island.   Comments  made   by 
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,   Advisory   Council  on   Historical    Pres- 

tlon,     DOI.      (ELR  Order      :rl956.     103 

)       iNTIS     Order  =PB-2C3      87G-F) . 
uary  23. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
ntact:  Sheldon  Meyers,  Director,  Office  of 
ral    Activities,    Room    3tiJ0 — Waterside 
Washi.-.gton,       D.C..       20460,       {2Q2j 
0940. 

TU!^,  description,  and  date 
Draft 
stewater  facilities,  Austin,  Texas.  Con- 
tion  of  a  deep  tunnel  interceptor  and 
gement    of    existing    wastewater    treat- 
plant.  The  tunnel  will  intercept  over- 
trunk    sewer    wastewater    flows    and 
■ey    them    to    the    proposed    wastewater 
ment    plant.     lELR    Order    r    1791,    48 
s)    (NTIS  Order  ='PB-206  401-D) ,  Feb- 
4. 
C|)nstruction     of     Wastewater     facilities, 
County.    Red   Oak.   Tex^.    Application 
federal   funds   to  aid  in  constructing  a 
ete  wastewater  treatment  system.  The 
ment    plant    will    employ   an    extended 
on  process  Including  pretreatment  grit 
)val.     flow    measurement,    and    effluent 
inatlon.    etc.    i  ELR    Order   rr    1993.    60 
(NTIS  Order  ~   PB-207  065-D),  Feb- 
y  25 

Final 
sneer.  Iowa.  Construction  of  an  anaer- 
aerated     lagoon     system,     Intercepting 
new   pumping    stations   and    force 
.,  and  odor  control  facilities.  The  proj- 
.'III  provide  1,9  mgd  of  sewage  treatment 
ity  to  serve  the  wast«  treatment  needs 
packinghouse  and  a  portion  of  the  do- 
le population.  Approximately   130  acres 
1  ,rm  land  w.ll  be  required  for  the  project. 
Order    =■    1860.  210  pages  i.    iNTIS  Or- 
:  PB  203  315-Fi ,  February  8. 
gelina  County,  Lufkln,  Texas.  Construc- 
of  sanitary  sewer  interceptor;;,  pumping 
ns.   force   mains,    waste    treatment    fa- 
es  and  appurtures.  Comments  made  bv 
Army  COE,  HEW.  State  of  Texas  agen- 
loca'.   agencies   and   concerned  citizens. 
Order  =•   1898,  178  paees).   (NTIS  Or- 
r  PB  204  907-F} ,  February  8. 

Fi'deral  Power  Commission 
ntact:   Frederic'.:  H.  Warren,  Advisor  on 
ronment.Tl   Quality,  441   G  Street.  N.W., 
lington.  D.C.  20426.  (202)  38&-6084. 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Draft 
Pi^eblo  County.  CDlcrsdo.  Proposal  to  allO'v 
ruction  Of  2  54  mile  of  railway  track  by 
'"lorado  and  Wyiniinz  Railway  Co.  This 
require    approximately    51.51    acres    of 
Finance  Docket  No.  27022.   i  ELR  Ordor 
14,    10   pages)     (NTIS  Order    =•    PB-206 
) .  February  16. 
^onqum  SNG.  Inc.  proposes  to  construct 
operate    at    Freetown,    Massachusetts   a 
ha  reforming  plant  and  6.8  miles  of  pipe- 
Purpose  is  to  transport  and  sell  synthe- 
natural  gas  in  quantities  up  to  a  maxi- 
of   120.000   Mcf   per   day   to  .Algonquin 
rrar..-mis.sicn  Com.pany  (Algonquin  Gas  ) 
Order   r    1773,  20  pages  i    i  NTIS  Order 
-203   384-D).   November  26.    1971. 
ha.^amme  Proiect,  Iron  and  Dickinson 
:.es   In  Michigan  and   Florence   County 
sconsin.  Twin  Falls.  Peavy  Falls.  MlchU 
Reservcir  and  Wiiy  Dam  Plan:  on  the 
igamnie  and   Menominee  Rivers.  Appli- 
n  for  a  new  acenso  for  Project  No.  1753. 
Order   ir    1970.  29  pages)    (NTIS  Order 
-206  353-D) ,  February  24. 
nsas  L>ouisiana  Gas  Company.  Docket 
rP70-267.  Proposes  to  construct  a  natu- 
as  p!pe'.l-ie  from  the  Texa;  Panhandle  to 
rn  0:-;::ihcma.  The  line  would  run  298 
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miles  where  It  would  connect  with  the  com- 
pany's existing  pipeline  system.  Also  pro- 
poses to  construct  a  42  mile  lateral,  together 
wUh  gas  treating  plants  and  gathering  facili- 
ties. (ELR  Order  .S  1948,  21  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   :=   PB-206  769-D),  February  18. 

Supplement  to  draft  (8,17).  Applications 
by  Columbl.*  LNG  Co.,  Consolidated  System 
LNG  Co.,  Southern  Energy  Co.  and  Southern 
Natural  Gas  Co.  for  authorization  to  Import 
Algerian  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG)  and  for 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity authorizing  construction  and  operation 
of  facilities  for  the  unloading  and  handling 
of  Imported  LNG  volumes.  Docket  Nos. 
CP71-68,  CP71-151,  CP71-153.  CP71-264. 
CP71-27S.  CP71-289,  and  CP71-290.  (ELR 
Order  :;  1616,  297  pages)  (NTIS  Order  ^ 
PB-206  255-D).  January  3. 

General  Services  Administration 

Contact:  Rod  Kreger.  Acting  Administra- 
tor, GSA-AD,  Washington,  D.C.  20405,  (202) 
343-6077. 

-Alternate  Contact :  Aaron  Woloshin.  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  GSA-AD, 
Washington,  DC.  20405,  (202)  343-4161. 
Title,  description  and  date 
Final 

Disposal  of  former  Condon  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion Gilliam  County,  Oregon.  Traiisfer  of  6.5 
acres  of  land  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  59  76  acres  of  land  will  be  sold  by  com.- 
petitive  bid  sale.  The  land  Is  zoned  for  exclu- 
sive farm  use.  Comm,ents  made  by  Local  Gov- 
ernment Relations  Division,  Dept.  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  Office  of  the  Governor. 
(ELR  Order  =■'  1843.  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
;;  PB-203  885-F) ,  February  11. 

Disposal  of  Birdsboro  Army  Tank-Automo- 
tive Steel  Foundry.  Berics  County.  Pennsyl- 
vania by  negotiated  sale  to  the  Greater  Berks 
Development  Fund  for  lease  to  the  Birdsboro 
Corp.  Comments  made  by  EPA.  (ELR  Order 
=:  1772,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  -  PB-204  098- 
F  I .  February  1. 

Department  of  Housing  and   Urban 
Development 

Contact:  Richard  H.  Broun.  Director,  En- 
vironmental and  Land  Use  Planning  Divi- 
sion, Washington,  DC.  20410,  (202)  755- 
6186, 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Draft 
FHA     Mortgage     Insurance    for    seasonal 
homes.  Promulgation  of  a  circular  to  Imple- 
ment section  203(m)   of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,   providing   for   mortgage   Insurance 
of  single-family  dwellings  designed  fur  sea- 
sonal   I  rather  than  year-round)    occupancy. 
ELR  Order  r:  1979. 'l3  pages)    (NTIS  Order 
=  PB-206  866-D)  ,  February  25. 

Final 

Wayne  Cctmty,  New  York.  Development  of 
a  new  community  over  a  20  year  period,  with 
a  HUD  guaranteed  $20  million  loan.  Town- 
ships of  Walworth  and  Macedon.  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  FPC.  DOT,  and  regional  of- 
fices. (ELR  Order  -  1834.  28  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  =:  PB-2C4  845-F) ,  February  8. 

Soul  City.  Warren  County,  North  Carolina. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  new  com.munity, 
assisted  by  a  HUD  guaranteed  .$14  million 
loan.  Approximately  5180  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  will  be  utilized  during  20  to  25 
year  development  perlc'd.  at  the  end  of  which 
a  populatiijn  of  44.000  is  expected.  Comments 
made  by  AEC.  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA,  HUD, 
DOI  aiKi  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
=  1889,  120  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =r  PB-203 
773-F) ,  February   11. 

Goose  Hollow,  Portland,  Oregon.  Proposal 
for  a  HUD  loan  of  $3,193,000  In  order  to  con- 
struct a  16  story  college  student  apartment 
building.  Comments  made  by  DOC,  EPA, 
HEW.  DOI,  OEO.  DOT.  Office  of  the  Governor. 
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state  agencies  and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR 
Order  s:  1890,  105  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB- 
206  648-F).  February  16. 

Proposed  New  Community,  The  Wood- 
lands, Montgomery  County,  Texas.  Proposed 
HUD  offer  of  commitment  to  guarantee  loan 
of  $50  million  over  a  twenty  year  period  for 
the  Woodlands.  The  project  will  result  in 
more  rational  organization  or  urban  systems 
In  the  urbanizing  outer  metropolitan  area  aa 
opposed  to  normal  sprawl.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1959,  40  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
498-F),  February  23. 

Department  of  Interior 
Contract:  Office  of  Communications,  Room 
7214,  Washington,  D.C.  20240,  (202)  343-6416. 
Title,  description,  and  date. 

Bureau  of  Mines 
Draft 
Demonstration — Hydraulic  Backfilling  of 
Mines  Voids,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Bureau 
of  Mines  proposes  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  that  will  test  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  Dowell  hydraulic  slurry  injec- 
tion pr(x;ess  for  blind  backfilling  of  dry  and 
flooded  underground  mine  voids  In  order  to 
stabilize  remaining  coal  pillars  and  roof  rock 
thereby  preventing  surface  subsidence.  If 
successfully  completed  the  project  will  back- 
fill mine  voids  In  the  Clark  and  New  County 
coalbeds.  (ELR  Order  No.  1946,  23  pages) 
I  NTIS  Order  No.  PB — 206  767-D),  Febru- 
ary 18. 

Pinal 
Oil  Shale  Retort  Research  Project,  Anvil 
Points.  Colorado.  Proposed  action  would  en- 
courage  further  research  on  the  development 
of  surface  retorting  of  oil  shale  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  experience  and  informa- 
tion on  waste  management  techniques.  Op- 
erations that  would  be  conducted  over  the 
5-year  term  of  the  proposed  lease  Include 
the  construction  of  a  vertical  kiln  retort 
and  the  mining,  crushing,  retorting,  and  dis- 
posal of  probably  no  more  than  600,000  tons 
of  oil  shale.  This  is  less  than  a  one  week  re- 
quirement for  a  commercial  plant  that  pro- 
duces 50.000  barrels  of  shale  oil  per  day. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1958,  40  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-203  318-F),  February  18. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Draft 

Deep  geothermal  test  well,  geothermal  re- 
source investigations,  Imperial  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia. Drilling  of  a  geothermal  test  well  be- 
tween 4000'  and  8000'  in  the  East  Mesa  area 
to  recover  steam  and  brine  to  determine  Its 
suitability  for  development  of  desalted  water 
and  electric  power.  Involves  stripping  and 
leveling  of  10  acres.  (ELR  Order  No.  1754,  15 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  161-D), 
January  31. 

Pueblo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Prylngpan- 
Arkansas  Project,  Colorado.  Construction  of 
a  dam  and  reservoir  for  storage  and  regula- 
tion of  water  supplies,  flood  control,  recrea- 
tion and  regulation  and  storage  of  Project 
water  and  the  native  flows  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  Construction  begun  In  1970  Will  Inun- 
date 4.646  acres  of  land  and  9  miles  of  natu- 
ral river.  (ELR  Order  No.  1723,  74  pages) 
( NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  272-D) ,  January  27. 

Rehabilitation  and  Betterment  Program 
Cascade  Irrigation  District,  Washington.  Re- 
habilitation of  a  diversion  dam  or  the  Yak- 
ima River,  a  new  inlet  to  the  irrigation 
canal,  construction  of  a  fish  ladder  on  the 
dam  and  Installation  of  a  fish  screen  and  by- 
pass pipe,  reshaping  14.100  feet  of  canal  and 
lining  with  concrete,  and  construction  of  a 
pumping  plant.  (ELR  Order  No.  1943,  16 
pages  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  765-D), 
February  15. 

Lyman  to  Torrlngton,  Wyoming.  Construc- 
tion of  a  115-KV  transmission  line  with  12.3 


miles  of  wood  pole  and  one  mile  of  steel 
structures;  and  construction  of  a  substation 
terminal  on  a  5  acre  tract  near  Torrlngton. 
Trees  near  the  North  Platte  River  will  be  re- 
moved and/or  trimmed,  causing  an  Impact 
upon  wildlife  habitat.  (ELR  Order  No.  1895, 
28  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  462-D), 
February  14. 

Final 

Navajo  Project,  Arizona.  Construction  of 
three  units,  2,310  tot.  NW  coal  burning  gen- 
erating station  to  supply  electrical  energy  for 
the  Southwest  Construction  also  of  a  78  mile 
railway  to  haul  coal  from  the  Black  Mesa 
Coal  Mine  (a  strip  mine)  to  the  station,  and 
800  mUes  of  500  kv  transmission  line.  Station 
win  consume  a  maximum  of  34,000  acre  feet 
of  cooling  water  annually  from  Lake  Powell, 
emit  210  tons  of  SOj  and  204  tons  of  NOx 
per  day  until  removal  systems  are  developed 
and  produce  an  estimated  1815  tons  of  water 
ash  per  day.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOI, 
HEW  EPC,  DOT,  TVA,  Governors  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  and  numerous  agencies  of  these  states. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1781,  337  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der No.  PB-203,  228-F) ,  February  4. 

Canyon  Ferry  Lake,  Broadwater  and  Lewis 
and  Clark  Counties,  Montana.  Construction 
of  dikes  to  form  suhimpoundments,  dredging 
of  fine  material  from  lakeside  into  suhim- 
poundments, and  flooding  of  suhimpound- 
ments for  development  of  wildlife  habitat,  in 
order  to  abate  dust  formation  In  dry  weather. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA, 
HEW,  DOI,  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1893,  36  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-203  097-P) ,  February  14. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Draft 

Designation  as  wilderness  17,740  acres  of 
the  64,000-acre  St.  Marks  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Jefferson,  Wakulla  and  Taylor 
Counties,  Florida.  (ELR  Order  :r  1804.  26 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  itPB-206  381-D) .  Feb.  3. 

Designation  as  wilderness  4.598  acres  of  the 
22,666-acre  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Washington  County,  Maine.  (ELR 
Order  it  1797,  26  pages)  (N'TIS  Order  s^PB- 
206  378-D),  February  4. 

Designation  as  wilderness  32,500  acres  with- 
in the  Bosque  del  Apache  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  In  Socorro  County  New  Mexico.  (ELR 
Order  jt  1797,  23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  :S:  PB- 
206  375-D),  February  4. 

Designation  as  wilderness  28,000  acres  of 
the  Cape  Romain  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
located  in  Charlestoii  County.  South  Caro- 
lina within  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation Svstem.  (ELR  Order  it  1799,  25  pages) 
(NTIS   Order r  PB-206   382-D),   February   4. 

National  Park  Service 
Draft 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  San 
Francisco  and  Marin  County,  California.  Ap- 
proximately 24,000  acres  of  state,  county, 
Federal  and  privately  owned  land  is  planned 
for  the  purpose  of  public  recreation  and  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
unique  open  space  and  recreation  value  In- 
herent in  the  lands  that  border  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  urban  areas  around  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  (ELR  Order  ;r  1942,  49  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  r  rB-206  764-D),  February  18. 

Legislative  proposal  to  designate  as  wilder- 
ness 7,700  acres  of  Colorado  National  Monu- 
ment, Colorado.  (ELR  Order  i;:  1729,  26 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  it  PB-206  273-D) .  Janu- 
ary 27. 

Legiislatlve  proposal  to  designate  as  wilder- 
ness 8,780  acres  of  Gunnison  National  Monu- 
ment, Colorado,  encompassing  all  of  Black 
Canyon  and  a  portion  of  the  mesa  and  bench 
land  in  the  western  half  of  the  monument. 
(ELR  Order  it  1735.  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
it  PB-200  169-D),  January  27. 

PADRE  Island  National  Seashore,  Kelberg, 
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Kenedy  and  Willacy  Counties,  Texas.  A  five 
year  conceptual  Master  Plan  for  Padre  Is- 
land. Proposal  calls  for  expansion  of  exist- 
ing Malaquite  Beach  development,  provisions 
for  access  to  the  Laguna  Madre  and  extension 
of  the  road  svstem  south  for  additional  15 
miles.  (ELR  Order  :t  1852,  38  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  s:  PB-206  572-D)  ,  February-  8. 

Legislative  proposal  to  designate  as  wil- 
derness 16,303  acres  of  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park,  Garfield  and  Kane  Counties,  Utah, 
(ELR  Order  j;1742,  36  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
.^PB-206  183-) ,  January  27. 

Office  of  Coal  Research 

Final 

Coal  Gasification  Pilot  Plant.  Homer 
City,  Pennsylvania.  The  proposed  pilot  plant 
wili  test  out  a  process  employing  oxygen  and 
st€am  at  elevated  pressures  In  a  two-stage 
gasifier,  to  convert  coal  to  pipeline  quality 
gas,  the  exact  equivalent  of  natural  gas.  Com- 
ments made  by  Geological  Survey,  HEW, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  EP.'\.  tELR 
Order  i;1980,  63  pages)  (NTIS  Order  r PB- 
200  800-F) ,  February  22. 

Office  of  Saline  Water 
Draft 

Hybrid  prototype  desalting  plsmt,  Browns- 
ville, Texas.  Legislative  proposal  to  design, 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  an  8  mgd 
prototype  desalination  plant  In  cooperation 
with  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Municipal  Water 
Authorltv  and  the  City  of  Brownsville  (ELR 
Order  #1763,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  i;rPB- 
206  256-D) ,  January  28. 

Neiv  England  Riier  Basing:  Coimnission 

Contact:  Connecticut  River  Basin  Coordi- 
nating Commission.  424  Tr.ipelo  Road, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  02154. 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Draft 

Connecticut  River  Basin,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts.  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Involves  water  quality  and  supply, 
wastewater  treatment,  power,  recreation 
navigation,  fiood  control,  upstream  water  and 
related  land  resource  potential,  multi-pur- 
pose reservoirs,  etc.  Will  result  in  loss  of  free- 
flowing  sections  of  streams  and  associated 
wildlife  habitat  because  of  Inundation,  (ELR 
Order  #1842.  801  page?)  (NTIS  Order  rPB- 
199  738-D) ,  February  3. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Contact:  Dr.  Francis  Gartell.  Director  of 
Environmental  Research  and  Development. 
720  Edney  Building.  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
37401  (615)  755-2002. 

Title,  description  .  and  date 
Draft 

Control  of  Eurasian  Watermllfoll  (Myrlo- 
phyllum  Spicatum  L.)  In  TVA  Reservoirs. 
There  are  two  methods  of  controlling  water- 
milfoil:  water  level  maiiagenient  to  dry  -.he 
plant  by  dewaterlng  or  by  otherwise  disturb- 
ing Its  habitat,  and  application  of  2,  4  D 
herbicide  applied  bv  beats.  (ELR  Order 
:=:1947,  30  pages)  (NTIS  Order  rPB-206  768- 
D) ,  Februarv  16. 

Final 

Telllco  Proje'-t.  Tennessee.  Construction 
of  a  dam  and  16,500  acre  reservoir  on  the  Lit- 
tle Tenne.ssce  Ri'.er  in  e.:-.st  lennessee.  Tiie 
project  will  include  related  industrial,  com- 
mercial, resideiitial  and  recreational  devel- 
opment. Comments  made  by  FPC.  DOI.  HUD. 
HEW,  DOD,  Army.  USDA,  EPA,  Tennessee 
State  Planning  Cmnmission.  and  various 
stale  offices.  (ELR  Order  #1850.  520  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB- 200  025-F),  February  10. 
Department  of  Transportation 

Contact:  Martin  Convlsser  (Mr.  Convis- 
ser's  office  will  refer  you  to  the  regional  of- 
fice from  which  the  statement  originated). 


8175 

Director,  Office  of  Program  Co-ordination,  400 
7th  Street,  S\V..  Washington,  D.C.  20590, 
(202)  462-^357. 

Title,  dt  sen,;: ion,  and  date 
Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Draft 
Sprlngdale  Municipal  Airport,  Washington 
County.  Sprlngdale,  Arkansas.  Acquire  land 
for  clear  zones,  o\erlBy  existing  runway,  ex- 
tend aircraft  parking,  install  VASI,  etc,  (ELR 
Order  #  1991,  25  pages)    (NTIS  Order  #' PB- 
207  063-D) .  February  25. 

Baxley  Municipal  Airport,  Appling  County, 
Georgia".  Extension  and  widening  runway  to 
accommodate  all  propeller  aircraft  of  less 
than  12,500  lbs.  i  ELR  Order  #1734,  12  pages) 

•  NTIS   Order   #PB-206    167-D),   January  25. 

Greene  County  Airport.  Greensboro-Unlon 
Point.  Georgia,  Construction  of  a  basic  utU- 
Ity  airport  adequate  for  95 '7  of  propeller 
driven  aircraft  weighing  less  than  12,500  lbs. 
This  includes  30  acres  of  clearing,  construc- 
tion of  a  runwav.  installation  of  runway  edge 
lichtinp.  etc  lELR  Order  =  1866.  37  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  r  PB-206  575 -D),  February  14. 

Fannin  County  Airport:  Blue  Ridge.  Geor- 
gia. Construction  of  a  basic  utility  airport, 
involves  clearing  85  acres,  relocation  of  11 
families  lELR  Order  =  1977.  38  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   ~  PB  206  864-D ) ,  February  25. 

Bradley  Field  Airport,  Ada  County,  Idaho. 
A  reliever  airport  for  Boise  Air  Terminal.  In- 
volves improvements,  extension  of  runway. 
etc,  (ELR  Order  #  1976.  15  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-206  863-D),  February  24. 

Preemont  Municipal  Airport.  Newaygo 
County.  Michigan.  Construction  of  a  runway 
and  extension  of  another  runway.  (ELR  Order 

#  1740,   56  pages)    (NTIS  Order    #   PB-206 
182-D),  January  31. 

Marlette  Township  Airport,  Sanilac  Coun- 
ty, Michigan.  Land  reimbursement,  clearing, 
connecting  taxlway.  apron,  entrance  road. 
lighting  system,  parking  lot.  hangar  area.  etc. 
Will  provide  a  safe  and  efficient  air  service  to 
communitv  :  ELR  Order  #  1982,  30  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  "  PB-206  920-D),  February,  25, 

East-West  Runway  at  Stewart  Airport. 
Newburgh.  New  York.  Extension  of  runway 
9-27,  4000'  to  west,  together  with  extension 
of  the  parallel  taxlway,  strengthening  of  the 
existing  8000'  runway  and  associated  light- 
ing. (ELR  Order  #  1974,  52  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   #  PB-206  858  D) ,  February  24. 

A.^he  County  Airport.  Jefferson,  Ashe 
County,  North  Carolina.  Construction  of  a 
general  utility  airport  facility  to  accommo- 
date propeller  driven  aircraft  of  less  than 
12.500  lbs.  Approximately  27  acres  of  pas- 
tureland  will  be  required  for  the  project. 
(ELR  Order  #  1863.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
-  PB-206  552-D) ,  February  14, 

Langdon  Municipal  Airport.  Langdon. 
Nurth  Dakota.  Extending,  widening  and 
strengthening  runway  to  4200'  %  75';  relocat- 
ing runway  lighting;  widening  taxlway;  con- 
structing E  W  turf  landing  strip  and  relocat- 
ing power  lines,  (ELR  Order  cr  1861,  39 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB  206  553-D) ,  Febru- 
arv 14. 

Lawton  Municipal  Airport,  Comanche 
Countv,  Oklahoma.  Extending,  widening  and 
strengtheiiing  present  runway,  liistallallon 
of  high  Intensity  lighting  and  acqulri-in:  land 
for  south  clear  zone.  (ELR  Order  =  1810.  41 
page.^)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB  206  392-D) .  Febru- 
arv 7. 

Carnegie  Airport,  Caddo  County,  Okla- 
homa. Construction  of  new  airport  facility 
for  use  bv  light  propeller  driven  aircraft. 
(ELR  Order  =  1813.  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-206  373-D) .  February  7. 

Ponca  City  Municipal  Airport,  Ponca  City, 
Oklahoma.  Acquire  138  acres  for  airport  de- 
velopment and  clear  zones,  extend  and  mark 
existing  runway,  reconstruct  25'  each  side 
of  existing  runway;  install  medium  Intensity 
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ng  and  remove  obstructions  at  north 
of     runway     extension.      ( ELR     Order 
21    pages)      (NTIS    Order    :rPB-206 
D),  February  14. 

yor  Airport,  Pryor  Creek.  Mayes  County, 
ihuxna.   Extend  and   mark  exist. ng  run- 
;;stai:  medium  intensity  ruaAay  Ilght- 
ystem  and  install  VASI  at  both  ends  of 
av.      (ELR     Order     :rl869.      17     pages) 
Order  =:PB-206  560-D),  February  14. 
:ers    Municipal    Airport,    Pushmataha 
.y.  Antlers.  Oklahoma.  Development  of 
A-  airport  facility,  including  land  for  de- 
ment.    runA-ay     construction,     parking 
.  access  road,  installation  of  wind  cone 
segmented     circle,     etc.     i  ELR     Order 
10  pages)    (NTIS  Order  ;?PB-206  859- 
rebruary  24. 

whead    Airport.    Pittsburgh    County, 

ian,  Oklahoma.  Development  of  a  new 

facility    including    construction    of 

SE   runway,    relocation   of    water   tank, 

line,  and  golf  course  tee,  install  fenc- 

Ilghting.    etc.     (ELR    Order    .=  1973.    19 

)       (NTIS      Order     .s-PB-206      860-D), 

r|uary  25. 

.ton  Municipal  Airport.  Canton,  South 

a.    Construction    of    general    aviation 

:.    land    acq'oisitlon    development    and 

zones,     miscellaneous     improvements. 

Order  :;l97o,  32  pages)    (NTIS  Order 

206  268-D),  February  25. 

hill       Municipal       Airport.      Sabine 

Texas.  Development  of  new  airport. 

g    runway,    taxiway.    parking   ramp. 

3  road,  wind  cone  and  segmented  circle, 

ng.     radio    and     airport     beacons    and 

ng     system.     (ELR     Order    =\169.     23 

(NTIS     Order     irPB-206     262— D) 

31. 

ner  Field.  Uvalde.  Texas.  Acquire  land 

.irport    development    and    clear    zones; 

jthenmg  and  extending  of  runway,  In- 

tion     of     medium     intensity    lighting. 

system    and    security    fencing.    (ELR 

31  pages)    (NTIS  Order  =-PB-206  385- 

'bruary  7. 

[iti-Ephraim  Airport.  Sanpete  County, 
Improve  general  aviation  airport,  land 
;ition.  clear  zones,  runway  extension, 
ig  and  relocation  of  power  lines.  (ERL 
=rl992,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
207  064-D),  February  25. 

Final 

Bear    City    Airport,    San    Bernardino 

y.    Big    Bear.    California.    Realignment 

existing  runway,  land  acquisition,  ob- 

lon  removal,  etc,   Commento  made  bv 

i;SDA,   DOT,   EPA,   Armv   COE,   County 

x:al    offices.   State   of   California.    (ELR 

=rl939,  47  pages  I    i  NTIS  Order  isPB- 

■Fi,  February   16. 

Tree    Airport.    Vacaville.    California 

ion    of   runway    from   3300'    to    3800' ■ 

iig  and  lighting.  Construction  of  paral- 

iway  with  holding  aprons,  and  expan- 

f  parking  apron.  Comments  m.ade  by 

COE,    DOI.   DOT.    (ELR   Order    -19G7. 

;     I  NTIS   Order    =    PB-205    198-Fi' 

2J. 

ws  County  Airport,   Andre.vs.   Te.xas 

existing  75    x  4,000    N  S  runwav  and 

to  5J00  :  acquire  land  to  extend"  run- 

iace  existing  runway  lighting,  install 

beacon    and    V.A.SI    land    air.    Tot-al 

ted  ccst:  3197.761.  Comments  made  bv 

DA,    HEW.    DOT.    EPA.    Countv    of 

•s.     I  ELR     Order     =1803.     36     pages) 

Order   :rPB-201    576-Fi.    February   8. 

ta  Municipal  Airport.  Atlanta.  Texa^ 

ition  of  land  for  airport  development. 

construction  of  a  50'  x  3200'  run- 

30'    taxl-Aay.   a    150'    x   250'    parking 

nd  installation  of  a  segmented  circle 

Id  cone  and  fencing.  Comments  made 

A,  EPA.  HEW.  HUD.  DOT.  .ELR  Order 

35     pages     <  NTIS     Order     -  PB-202 

February  23. 
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Federal  Highway  Administration 

Draft 
S.H.  110;  Montgomery  County,  Alabama. 
Construction  of  2.26  miles  of  road  improve- 
ments, on  6  lanes  from  Vaughn  Road  to 
Interstate  85  and  on  4  lanes  from  Interstate 
85  to  the  Atlanta  Highway.  Approximately 
50  to  80  feet  of  additional  right  of  way  will 
be  required.  Project  SU-5105(  101) .  '(ELR 
Order  =1910.  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =  PB- 
206  644-D),  February   15. 

State  Route  20.  Lauderdale  County.  Ala- 
bama. Relocation  of  .\Jabama  State"  Route 
20,  beginning  at  Alabama-Tenn.  state  line, 
proceeding  SE  on  new  location  to  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  i7.1  miles).  Project  S-202-F, 
(ELR  Order  =1944.  15  pages  (NTIS  Order 
=:  PB-2(J6  766-D).  February  15. 

US  31  to  US  29;  Escambia  County,  Ala- 
bama. Proposed  new  two  lane  hlghwa"y  with 
the  purchase  of  adequate  right  of  w"ay  for 
future  four  lane  construction.  Total  length 
IS  2,4  miles.  (ELR  Order  =1971.  6  pages) 
'  NTIS  Order  -  PB-206  86I-D),  February  25. 
Gelst  Road  and  University  Access  R"oad : 
Fairbanks.  Alaska.  Reconstruction  and  ex- 
tension of  Geist  Road  from  the  intersection 
of  University  Avenue  west  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Chena  Pump  and  Chena  Ridge 
Roads  and  the  proposed  Fairbanks-Anchor- 
age Highway  (1.6  mUes).  Project  No  S- 
0649(1).  lELR  Order  =1874.  20  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  =  PB-206  5a3-D).  February  10. 

Interstate  630  from  1^30-1-30;  Pulaski 
County.  Arkansas.  Construction  of  a  6-lane 
interstate  facility  in  Little  Rock.  Approxi- 
mately 7.4  miles  in  length.  (ELR  Order 
=■1983,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =  PB-206  852- 
Di   February  22. 

Southwest  Circumferential,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. Interstate  470  Circumferential  Route  is 
the  last  section  of  Interstate  that  will  com- 
plete the  encirclement  of  the  City  of  Denver. 
4(f)  required  for  two  planned  recreation 
areas.  Bear  Creek  Reservoir  Recreation  Area 
and  McLellan  Reservoir  Recreation  Area. 
I  ELR  Order  =1984,  100  pages)  (NTIS  Orde' 
=PB-207  067  D).  February   18. 

Interstate  Route  91;  "Hartford-Windsor, 
Connecticut.  Reconstruction  of  a  nine-mile 
section  of  I.H.  91  and  the  construction  of  1 
mile  of  I.R.  291  and  Interchange  in  Windsor 
created  at  their  Junction.  (ELR  Order  =-1829, 
55  pages)  (NTTS  Order  =  PB-206  462-D) 
February  10. 

Route  262;  City  of  Waterbury  and  Town  of 
Plymouth,  Connecticut.  Reconstruction  of 
Conn  Route  262  beginning  0.3  mile  east  of 
S  R.  847  extending  northerly  and  terminating 
0,1  mile  north  of  Waterburv  Road  (0.7  mile) . 
4i:-)  required  for  4  acres  In  Mattatuck  State 
Fjrest,  (ELR  Order  =1880.  49  pages  i  (NTIS 
Order    =PB-206  565- D).  February  9. 

Route  141.  Centre  Road.  Wo<-xlw"ard  Ave.  to 
Lancaster  Pike;  New  Castle  Countv,  Delaware. 
Construction  of  a  6  lane  freeway  with  two. 
2  lane  frontage  roads.  This  Is  the"last  link  in 
the  improvement  of  R.  I4l  around  City  of 
Wilmington.  4ifi  required  for  land  used  "as  a 
recreational  park.  (E:lr  Order  =1926  100 
pages).  (NTL3  Order  =  PB-206  787-D).  Feb- 
ruary 17. 

State  Road  435;  Orange  Countv.  Florida 
Reconstruction  of  SR  435,  making  it  4-lanes 
within  the  City  of  Apoka  (a  distance  of  1.785 
miles )  and  widening  to  24'  and  resurfacing 
its  2  lanes  for  a  distance  of  4  miles  north 
of  the  city  limits.  Displacement  of  a  number 
of  dwellings  will  result,  i  ELR  Order  =1897 
63  pages).  iNTIS  Order  =  PB-206  772-D)' 
Fetaruar.-  9. 

US.  Highway  301.  HUNborough  and  Pasco 
Counties.  Florida.  Reconstruction  of  22.9 
miles  of  U.S  301  from  2  to  4  lanes  between 
Tampa  and  Zephyrhills.  S-jme  homes  and 
businesses  will  be  displaced,  i  ELR  Order 
.=  1908.  31  pages).  (NTIS  Order  =PB--206 
643-D),  Februarv  16 
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U.S.  Highway  41;  Collier  County,  Florida 
Improvement  involves  four-Ianlng  the  por- 
tion of  U.S.  Highway  41  (S.R.  45)  from  south 
oi  Bonita  Springs  to  the  north  of  Estero  and 
Is  1.4  miles  in  length.  (ELR  Order  #1978  29 
pages).  (NTIS  Order  #PB-206  865-D)  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

U.S.  Highway  95;  Nez  Perce  County  Idaho 
Relocation  of  U.S.  95  over  Lewiston  HUl,  to 
Improve  safety.  Termini  vary  being  7  1*76 
and  7.5  miles.  Project  F-^114(18) .  (ELR  Order 
=  184o,  55  pages).  (NTIS  Order  .»:PB-206 
ool-D),  February  11. 

S.H.  39;  Bingham  County,  Idaho.  Construc- 
tion of  a  6.1  mile  segment  of  2-Iane  State 
Highway  39.  Structures  would  be  required  for 
canal  crossings.  Minimum  right-of-way 
width  would  be  lOO  feet.  Some  disruption 
and  severance  to  existing  agricultural  units 
will  result.  (ELR  Order  ;?rl9il,  24  pages). 
(NTIS  Order  fl^ PB-206  645-D) ,  February  14 

Federal  Aid  Route  33  (Illinois  121)  ;  Macon 
County,  Illinois.  Reconstruction  of  approxi- 
mately 3.6  miles  of  roadway,  involves  build- 
ing of  4  lanes  of  new  pavement.  4(f)  deter- 
mination required  for  a  small  quantity  from 
Decatur  Park  District.  (ELR  Order  #1854  55 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  =  PB-206  563-D)  Feb- 
ruary 7.  ' 

FA  Route  2.  Section  77-2;  Winnebago 
County,  Illinois.  Construction  of  a  four-lane 
expressway.  Begins  5.5  miles  south  of  IlUnois- 
Wlscoiasin  border  and  follows  Rte.  2  approxi- 
mately 5.8  miles.  (ELR  Order  =rl857  103 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-206  568-D),  Feb- 
ruary 4. 

fa"  Route  171  (Illinois  Route  76) :  Boone 
County.  Illinois.  Establishment  of  a  trans- 
portation corridor,  five  and  one  haU  miles 
long  and  2000'  wide.  Within  this  a  2  lane 
partially  access  controlled  facility  (HUnols 
Route  76)  will  be  constructed,  to  be  ex- 
panded to  a  4  lane  facility  if  needed.  (ELR 
Order  =1900,  62  pages)  (NTIS  Order  rr PB- 
206  647-D),  February  9. 

Route  148;  Morgan,  Scott,  and  Pike  Coun- 
ties, Illinois.  Construction  of  a  52  mile,  4 
lane,  fully  access  controlled  hlghwav  between 
the  cities  of  Jacksonville  and  Berry.  A  4(f) 
statement  is  required  for  the  taking  of  con- 
servation area  land.  Approximately  2600 
acres  of  various  types  of  land,  much  of  It 
highly  productive  farmland  and  established 
tlmberland,  will  be  required  by  the  highway, 
as  well  as  several  farm  residences.  Project  F- 
403.  (ELR  Order  =1901,  103  pages)  (NTTS 
Order  =  PB-206  64a-D) ,  February  9. 

Elgln-O'Hara  Freeway;  Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois. Construction  of  19  miles  of  multilane 
divided  highway  from  US  20  at  Elgin  to  Illi- 
nois Route  19  at  Chicago  O'Hara  Interna- 
tional Airport.  The  displacement  of  99  resi- 
dences. 12  commercial  establishments  and 
one  industrial  establishment  will  result  (ELR 
Order  =1932.  81  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
206  774-D),  February  14. 

FA.  45  (Mannheim  Road),  Cook  County. 
Illinois.  Reconstruction  of  US  45  from  179th 
St.  to  143rd  St.  4(f)  statement  is  required  aa 
land  will  be  taken  from  the  recreational  fa- 
cilities of  Orlaud  Center  School.  (ELR  Order 

-  1969.    58    pages)     (NTTS    Order    #PB-20fl 
871-D).  February  23. 

Freeway  520;  Sioux  City.  Woodbury  Coun- 
ty. Iowa.  Construction  from  proposed  1-29/ 
1-129  interchange  east  to  an  interchange 
with  Lakeport  Rd  .  then  northeast  to  US-20. 
Will  displace  20  homes.  13  farmsteads.  2 
businesses  and   1  mobile  home.   (ELR  Order 

-  1758.    12    pages)     (NTIS    Order    #PB-206 
165  D).  January  24. 

Freeway  520;  Evansdale.  Black  Hawk 
County.  Iowa.  Construction  from  US-218  In- 
terchange In  Waterloo,  across  Cedar  River  to 
a  River  Forest  Rd.  interchange  In  Evansdale, 
to  an  Interchange  with  la.  297.  The  roadbed 
will  act  as  a  flood  protection  levee  over  part 
of   its   length.   Involves   displacement   of  35 
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houses  and  7-8  businesses.  (ELR  Order  #1765, 
15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =: PB-206  260-D), 
January  27. 

US-169;  Miami  and  Johnson  Counties, 
Kansas.  Construction  from  1  mile  south  of 
the  Johnson-Miami  County  line  to  1-35 
(8.5  miles).  4(f)  determination  will  be  re- 
quired, depending  on  the  route  selected.  In- 
volves displacement  of  people  and  severance 
of  property.  Project  169-61  P  081-1(16)  and 
169-46  F  081-1(14).  (ELR  Order  =1732,  72 
pages  I  (NTIS  Order  #PB-206  170-D),  Janu- 
ary 28. 

US-54:  Augusta,  Butler  County,  Kansas. 
Improvement  to  4  lanes  from  400'  west  of 
Walnut  St,  to  the  west  end  of  the  Walnut 
River  Bridge.  Will  displace  residences  and 
businesses.  Project  (SP)  54-8  U-038-4  (23, 
(24).  (ELR  Order  No.  1733,  25  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-206  168-D),  January  27. 

1-435  Extension  (KCI  Route):  Johnson 
and  Wyandotte  Counties,  Kansas.  Addition 
of  20.5  miles  to  Interstate  435  loop  around 
greater  Kansas  City.  A  minimum  six-lane 
limited  access  facility,  including  inter- 
changes and  bridge  crossings  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri  Rivers.  Project  435-46  1-435-3(124), 
435-105  1-435-3  (125),  435-52  1-435-3  (127). 
(ELR  Order  No.  1855,  100  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
de' No.  PB-206  581-D) ,  February  9. 

U.S.  75:  Shawnee  County,  Kansas.  Im- 
provements of  U.S.  75  and  its  interchanges 
with  Lower  Silver  Lake  Road.  U.S.  24  and 
Brickyard  Road.  (2.1  miles).  A  bridge  over 
the  Kansas  River  is  planned.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1981,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  867- 
D),  Februarv  24. 

KY-80,  Plkesville-Elkhorn  City  Rd.  and 
Elkhorn  Clty-VIrglnla  State  Line  Rd.;  Pike 
County,  Kentucky.  Relocation  of  KY-80  be- 
tween Shelblana  and  Elkhorn  City  (16.17 
miles).  Involves  relocation  of  residences, 
some  mobile  homes.  Projects  APD  640(5).  AP 
98-183-7L.  AP  98-223-17L  and  APD  640(2), 
AP  98-2223-16L.  (ELR  Order  No.  1722.  24 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  174-D), 
January  27. 

Somerset-London  Road  KY  80;  Ptilaskl 
Countv.  Kentuckv.  Reconstruction  of  3.7 
miles  of  KY  80.  "Project  FAP  21.  APD  195 
(24K  (ELR  Order  No.  1962.  28  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-206  870-D),  February  23. 

LA-1;  White  Castle.  Iberville  Parish.  Lou- 
isiana. Widening  to  4  lanes  from  east  of 
White  Castle,  partly  on  relocation,  west  to 
near  Dorcwille  (1.88  miles).  Project  50-06- 
36.  F-399"(12).  (ELR  Order  No.  1759,  24 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  157-D),  Jan- 
uary 28. 

Big  Bend  Rd.;  Klrkwood.  St.  Louis  County, 
Missouri.  Relocation  between  1-244  and  Mar- 
shall Rd.  and  widening  to  4  lanes  from  Mar- 
shall Rd.  to  Couch  Ave.  Will  displace  2  resi- 
dences and  1  service  station.  Project  T-4189 
(8).  (ELR  Order  No.  1736,  7  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-206  181-D),  January  28. 

Route  CC.  Ozark  County,  Missouri.  Con- 
struction of  a  highway  facility.  Includes  a 
bridge  over  the  North  Fork  Whlt«  River. 
Project  begins  approximately  2.5  miles  east 
of  Route  181  and  the  community  of  Etora, 
then  traverses  easterly  2.5  miles  to  Ham- 
mond Camp.  (ELR  Order  No.  1802.  29  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  383-D),  February 
7. 

US  6:  Chase.  Hayes  and  Hitchcock  Coun- 
ties. Nebraska.  Improvements  of  a  14.5  mile 
segment  of  U.S.  Highway  6  between  Wauneta 
and  Palisade,  and  construction  of  a  spur  road 
on  new  alignment  Into  Hamlet.  Project  F- 
243(9)  and  F-243-A.  (ELR  Order  No.  1844, 
14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  569-D), 
February  11. 

Omaha-Fremont  Freeway;  Douglas,  Dodge 
and  Saunders  Counties,  Nebraska.  Construc- 
tion of  a  4-lane  highway  to  connect  Omaha 
and  Fremont.  Ten  alternate  routes  of  ap- 
proximately 23  miles  each  are  under  consld- 
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eratlon.  Project  F-20(35).  (ELR  Order  No. 
1862,  30  pages)  (NTTS  Order  No.  PB-206  584- 
D),  February  10. 

Route  27;  Suffolk  County,  New  York.  Im- 
provement and  reconstruction  of  a  portion 
of  Route  27  as  a  six  lane  express  facility  with 
parallel  service  roads.  The  overall  project 
covered  in  this  statement  Is  comprised  of  four 
design  contracts;  Contract  5,  P.I.N.  0059.00; 
Contral  6,  P.I.N.  0113.00;  Contract  7.  P.I.N. 
0188.00;  Contract  8,  P.I.N.  0114.00.  4(f)  re- 
quired for  land  from  the  future  Connetqtiot 
River  State  Park.  (ELR  Order  No.  1876.  105 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  582-D) .  Feb- 
ruary 10 

Tlie  Genesee  Expressway;  Interstate  Route 
390,  Livingston  and  Monroe  Counties,  New- 
York.  Construction  of  thirty  seven  miles  of 
the  Genesee  Expressway.  (ELR  Order  No.  1964. 
166  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  856-D)  , 
February  22. 

RIverdale  Avenue  Arterial.  New  York  City 
Line  to  Main  Street  Westchester  County.  New- 
York.  Reconstruction  of  1.7  miles  of  River- 
dale  Ave.  to  a  four  lane  surface  arterial  with 
auxiliary  lanes  and  median.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1989,  24  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-207  066- 
D),  February  24. 

Albertson  Rd. -Sherman  Rd. -Linden  Ave.; 
High  Point,  Guilford  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. Provision  of  a  continuous  thoroughfare 
In  High  Point  between  Kearns  Ave.  and  Eng- 
lish Rd.  along  the  alignment  of  Linden  Ave  , 
Springfield  Ave.,  Sherman  Rd.  and  Albertson 
Rd.  and  improvement  of  English  Rd.  from 
Westchester  Dr.  to  the  west  corporate  limits. 
Requires  relocation  of  45  families  and  15 
businesses.  Project  9.8071021,  S-1686.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1756.  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-206  163-D) .  January  31. 

NC-110;  Haywood  County.  North  Carolina. 
Improvement  from  the  south  corporate  lim- 
its of  Canton  south  to  US-276  (5  miles) .  Will 
displace  7-14  families.  Project  6.801870  (ELR 
Order  No.  1757,  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-206  164-D).  January  31. 

US  220;  Guilford-Randolph  Counties, 
North  Carolina.  Building  of  a  new  highway 
to  connect  1-40  In  Greensboro  and  the  new 
US  220  highway  near  Level  Cross.  ( 10.8  miles) 
(ELR  Order  No.  1871.  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-206  556-D) ,  February  11. 

U.S.  Highway  19E  Bypass;  Spruce  Pine, 
Mitchell  County,  North  Carolina.  Relocation 
of  U.S.  19E  from  about  0.5  mile  west  of  the 
town  limits  to  0.1  mile  east  of  the  town  (3 
miles).  Also  existing  N.C.  226  will  be  relo- 
cated to  the  west  for  a  length  of  0.9  mile. 
Several  connectors  will  be  constructed  to  tie 
into  the  existing  street  system.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1883.  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-  206 
566-D)  .February  14. 

1-40;  Buncombe  and  McDowell  Counties. 
North  Carolina.  Construction  of  (1)  an  8,1 
mUe  segment  of  1-40  from  Black  Mountain  to 
Old  Fort  and  (2)  a  0.66  mile  relocation  of  N.C. 
9  on  the  southern  side  of  Black  Mountain. 
Project  1-40-1(27)65,  1-40-2(28)67.  1-40-2 
(9)66.  (ELR  Order  No.  1935,  20  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-206  873-D).  February   17. 

New  Salisbury  Connector  Between  U.S.  29- 
601  and  1-85;  Rowan  County.  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina.  Construction  of  a  new  five- 
lane  curb  and  gutter  road  extending  from 
U.S.  29-601  at  SR  1530  to  1-85  at  the  SR  2541 
interchange.  Project  S-1120  (ELR  Order  No. 
1938,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206 
763-D),  February  18. 

7th  Street;  Langdon.  Cavalier  County. 
North  Dakota.  Construction  of  a  curb  and 
gutter  street  from  11th  Ave.  N.  to  15th  Ave. 
N.  4(f)  determination  required  for  construc- 
tion through  Langdon  City  Park,  Project  A- 
SI-12  (2)  (ELR  Order  No.  1778.  5  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  264-D),  February  2 

Toledo — Downtown  Distributor — SR-1 12 : 
Lucas  County,  Ohio.  Construction  of  a  0.9 
mile  limited  access  highway,  starting  at  1-75 
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and  extending  across  portion  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 

to  end  in  two  downtown  exit  ramps  and  one 
entrance  ramp.  Project  U-1135(l),  LUC-112- 
0.00.  (ELR  Order  =  1790,  18  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  =  PB-206  402-D)  ,  February  2. 

Defiance  Railroad  Grade  Separation  Re- 
placement :  Defiance  County,  Ohio.  Construc- 
tion of  a  four-lane  facility  with  necessary 
turning  lanes  and  traffic  control  items,  etc. 
Project  UG-649  (  ).  DEP-15-14.09  (ELR  Or- 
der #  1795.  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-206 
405-D).  Febiuary  2. 

Wilson  Mills  Road.  CH  8;  Geauga  County, 
Ohio.  Project  consists  of  widening  and  re- 
surfacing the  existing  road  ai.d  correcting 
Sight  distances,  from  Caves  Road  to  S.R.  306 
(1.30  miles).  Project  &-1617(l),  (ELR  Order 
=  1800.  6  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-206  406- 
D) .  February  2. 

St.  Marys  South  Connector:  Auglaize 
County,  Ohio.  Construction  of  a  new  east- 
west  street  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
City  of  St.  Marys.  Project  SU-1638il).  (ELR 
Order  =•  1806.  To  pages)  (NTIS  Order  r  PB- 
206  377-D)  .  February  8. 

County  Road  104A:  Marlon  County,  Ohio. 
Reconstruction  of  0  504  miles  of  road  by  rais- 
ing the  roadway  above  the  flood  level  and  re- 
placing a  bridge  over  the  Little  Scioto  River. 
Project  S-1612(l).  (ELR  Order  z:  1848,  9 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-206  571-D) ,  Febru- 
ary 1 1 . 

1-280:  Lucas  County.  Oregon,  Ohio.  Con- 
struction and  addition  of  the  following  safety 
feat\ires  to  1-280  to  the  latest  Federal  stand- 
ards; provide  median  barrier,  reconstruct 
berms,  flatten  ditch  slopes,  resurface  pave- 
ment, etc.  Project  1-280-2(4)79,  LUC~280- 
000.  (ELR  Order  #  1960,  11  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-206  785-D).  February  22. 

Oregon  C-oast  Hwy. — Waterline  Dr.  Section 
(Newport)  Naterlm  Drive:  Lincoln  County, 
Oregon.  Revision  to  part  of  the  access  road 
leading  to  the  main  entrance  to  Yaqulna  Bay 
State  Park  and  to  the  water-front  street  sys- 
tem of  Newport.  (500  feet  in  length)  TOPICS 
Project  T-5021(3).  (ELR  Order  #1847,  7 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  =  PB-206  570-D) .  Febru- 
ary 10. 

Oregon  Forest  Highway  Project  Rte  46; 
Deschutes  County.  Oregon.  Construction  to 
current  standards  a  section  of  the  Oregon 
Forest  Highway  46  beginning  approximately 
1.5  miles  northerly  of  Davis  LaJce  and  ex- 
tending 5,8  miles  southerly  to  a  point  near 
the  south  end  of  Davis  Lake  in  Klamath 
County.  (ELR  Order  =  1877.  27  pages)  (NTTS 
Order  =  PB-206  574-D),  February  14. 

Interstate  Route  77  from  Columbia  to  Rock 
Hill.  South  Carolina.  South  Carolina  High- 
way Dept,  in  cooperation  with  Federal.  State 
and  local  governments  plans  to  construct  a 
new  highway  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  System  between  Columbia 
and  R^ock  Hill.  "(60  miles  in  length)  (ELR 
Order  =  1793.  28  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =  PB- 
206  388-D)  .  February  3. 

Heckle  By-Pass;  York  County.  Rock  Hill 
South  Carolina.  Construction  of  the  Heckle 
By-P.xss  from  S.C.  Rte.  322  to  S  C.  Rte,  161.  a 
distance  of  approximately  4.5  miles.  (ELR 
Order  =  1872.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB- 
206  555 -D).  February  9. 

RoseWvX)d  Drive:  Richland  Coimty,  Colum- 
bia South  Car<jlina.  Widening  and  extend- 
ing of  Rosewood  Drive,  from  Assembly  Street 
to  Garners  Ferry  Road  (U.S.  378),  (2.95 
miles).  ALSO  Wildcat  Read  would  be  wldenei 
for  multi-lane  travel.  Project  U-07-l(  ). 
(ELR  Order  n873,  11  paees)  (NTIS  Ord«H- 
r  PB-206  567-D),  February  9. 

As.sembly  Street.  Columbia.  South  Care- 
Una.  Extension  of  Assembly  Street,  from 
Elmwood  Ave.  northerly  to  River  Drive  (US 
176).  a  distance  of  alxjut  0.65  mile.  lELR 
Order  =1945.  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  rPB- 
206  783-D).  February  17. 

Protect  F02O-7;  Lake  County,  South  Dako- 
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taJ  Construction  from  1  irale  south  of  SH- 
34  SH-19  Intersection  southeast  to  SH-34 
(7  3  mUes).  (ELR  Order  rHoS,  5  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  rPB-206  162-D),  January  25. 
federal  Route  6.  E:iing!>on  Parkway: 
Da^-iclson  County,  Tennessee.  Construction 
2.44  mile  section  of  4  lane  h:ghway  in 
ille.  Seven  residences  and  three  b'usi- 
s  will  be  displaced.  Project  U-C06-3 
(ELR  ri906,  55  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
2U6  641-Di .  February  16. 
SH-19:  Delta  County,  Texas.  Up^adLng  to 
anes  from  F.M.  1507  in  Pans  through 
ston  to  SH-19  3H-24  Junction  near  Lake 
(14.7  miles).  WUl  displace  28  homes 
3  bus.nessc-s.  i  ELR  Order  =^1774.  75 
esi  (NTIS  Order  rPB-206  267-D), 
uar\'  4. 
lfS-287:  Ellis  County.  Te.xas.  Construction 
ane  highway  fom  Spur  394  southeast  of 
a^achie  to  near  west  city  limits  of  EnnJs 
miles).  Will  displace  6  familie.-;  and  2 
outbuildings.  (ELR  Order  :rl775,  21 
)  (NTIS  Order  ^PB-206  268-D).  Feb- 
ry    2. 

S  Highway  59:  Cass  and  Bowie  Counties, 

:ao.    Reconstruction    of    13   miles   of   U.S. 

hway  59   from  F.M.  Road   2791   in  Queen 

north    to   2,4    miles   north   of   Sulohur 

•.  er.  Impr-.vement  will  consist  of  the  addi- 

n  of  two  lanes  and  reconstruction  of  the 

ting    facility    where    necessary     Requires 

r-ation  of  10  families.   (ELR  Order  =-1794. 

pa^esi     (NTIS    Order    ;=PB-206    387-Di! 

ruary  3. 

^te  Highway  350:  Howard  County,  Texas. 

•rovementa  consisting  of  construction  of 

laUroftd    overpass    and    approaches.     i0  9 

I.    Displacement   of   4   businesses,    i  ELR 

er   r-1814.    22    pages  i    NTIS   Order   iPB- 

379-Di ,  February  9 

State  Hitrhway  71:  Favette  County.  Texas. 

■lopment  of  present  2-:ane  S,H.'  71   to  a 

le  divided  highway,  from  1.6  miles  east  of 

t  Point  to  the  Bastrop  County  line   To-al 

i:th.    6.9    miles.     (ELR    Order'   -1815     21 

Eti=i       I  NTIS      Order      rPB-206      374-Di 
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3ur  Highway  239:  Val  Verde  County,  City 
3el    R:o,    Texas.    Proposed    relocation    of 
r  239  from  the  intersection  of  U  S.  90  and 
southwest  to  Ave.  R,  thence  westerly  to 
US.    Border   Port    of   Entn,-    (3  0    miles) 
Order    =1985.   25  oaees)  '  (  NTIS  Order 
207  062-Di,  February  24. 
;gh  S-reet  V:adijct:  Richm.ond.  Virg-nia 
>!:tion  of  Marshall  St.  bridge  and"con- 
♦rtion  of  a   new  crossing  of   the  Shockce 
y,    the    Lehigh    S'reet    Viaduc'     Project 
127-2'8).  (ELR  Order  =■   1912    130  pages) 
IS  Order  :rPB-206  646-D),  February  17 
'Vised    dr.-.ft     (9  23 1     SR-2:     Snohomish 
pty,    Washington.    Addition    of    passing 
in  the  Sultan  vicinity  in  2  sections.  Re- 
1  dr.-ift  pertains  to  Section  2  rieht  of  way 
excavation.   FAP  024-1,    CS   3109   SR   2 
?  Order  rr    1779.  9  pages)    'NTIS  Order 
5-206  2--;5-D),  January  U. 
ate  Rou'e  00.  King  County,  Washln^on. 
truction  of  5  mfles  of  three  lane  hlgh- 
Eri^slon  problems  may  dcveloD  along  the 
■h   side  cf  the   upper  Snnqualm-e   River 
■y:   Approximately  3  million  feet  of  tim- 
■vtll  b?  cut  in  the  valley.   (ELR  Order  = 
33  paces)    (NTIS  Order  =:  PB-2017  SqQ- 
"eorv.ary  23. 

P  Route  3.  Stadium  Freeway:   Milwau- 

Oreenfeld.   and    West    Milwauke.^?.    Mi'- 

t»e  County.  Wisconsin.  Construction  to 

S'ad.'im   Fr-'ewny   and   Interchange 

;a--West  Freeway    (1-94)    t-o  Greenfield 

change  on  the  Airport  Freeway  (1-894) 

iles).  4(f)    determination   required   for 

lof  portions  of  Chemkee  Park,  Jackson 

Kinnlcklnnlc    River    Parkway,    Mani- 

School     In     Milwaukee     and     Hlllcrest 

:ol     In     Greenfield.    Project     F-03-l(    ). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1350-1-00.    I  ELR   Order   r    1753,    130   pages) 
(NTIS  Order  -  PB-206  178-D) ,  January  31. 

Oconomowoc-Pewaukee  Road  U.S.H.  16 
and  Ooonomowoc  South  Beltllne  S.T.H.  67: 
Waukesha  County.  Wisconsin.  Project  con- 
sists of  widening  e.vlstlng  U.S.H.  16  from  a 
two-lane  conventional  highway  to  a  four- 
lane  freeway  (11.9  miles)  Project  F  06-l(  ) 
I.D.  1371-2-00,  S  0444(  ),  I.D.  3033-1-00.' 
I  ELR  Order  =  1953,  228  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
-    PB-206  771-D),  February   17 

US.H.  45:  Washington,  Dodge  and  Fond 
du  Lac  Counties,  Wisconsin.  Reconstruction 
of  US  41  from  4  lane  divided  highway  to  a 
limited  acce.ss  highway.  4if)  Is  attached, 
related  to  the  acquisition  of  26  acres  of  the 
Allenton  .Mar.sh  a:;d  Theresa  Marsh  Wildlife 
Areas.  (ELR  Order  ;r  1961,  78  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  ;;  PB-2(Jti  872-D).  February  23. 
Final 
PAS  2317:  Dale  County,  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  a  steel  beam  span  bridge  across 
the  Choctawh?tchee  River.  Project  S-2317 
( 101 ) .  Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army  COE, 
EPA.  DOT  DOT  and  Coosa  Valley  Planning 
Agency,  i  ELR  Order  it  1750,  19  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   t:   PB-206    172-F) .   January  26, 

US  431 :  Henry  County,  Alabama.  Construc- 
tion of  11.8  miles  of  2-lane  U.S.  431  In  Head- 
land extending  northerly  to  a  point  approxi- 
mately 1.5  miles  south  of  Abbeville  city 
limits.  Project  P-129(6).  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  DOI.  EPA.  (ELR  Order  ir  1838,  12 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  tt  PB-202  076-F), 
February  9. 

State  Route  180:  Baldwin  County,  Gulf 
Shores,  Alabama.  Relocation  of  Alabama  S.R. 
180  beginning  at  the  Intersection  of  Alabama 
59  and  20th  St.  and  runs  eastward.  4(f) 
required  for  a  portion  of  Gulf  State  Park 
in  Gulf  Shores.  Comments  made  bv  Alabama 
Dept.  of  Conservation,  DOI.  EPA,  Army  COE. 
FAA.  DOC,  Eeveral  other  state  agencies. 
I  ELR  Order  =  1951,  49  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
=    PB-J(W    784-F),    February    18. 

Lowell-Double  Adobe-McNeal  Highway: 
Cochise  County,  Arizona.  Widening  and  sur- 
facing between  Douglas  and  Bisbee  (13 
miles).  Projects  S0208(2),  Prince  Rd.  sec- 
tion; S- 208(4),  Prince  Rd. -Double  Adobe 
section:  S-490( 2).  Cochise  Jr.  College-Double 
Adobe  section.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI. 
Ariz.  Game  and  Fish  Dept.  and  Ariz.  State 
Mu,5eum.  (ELR  Order  No.  1746,  23  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  444-F),  January  26, 
Naco-Don  Luis  Highway:  Cochise  Coun- 
ty, Arizona.  Project  will  provide  a  64  foot 
roadway  with  curb,  gutter  and  sidewalk  and  a 
40  foot  roadway  in  the  .second  unit.  Project 
located  adjacent  to  the  International  Bound- 
ary between  US  and  Mexico.  Project  S-SG- 
204(41.  Comments  nude  by  EPA.  DOI,  State 
of  Arizona.  (ELR  Order  No.  1917,  29  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PM-202  325-F) ,  February  15. 
Routes  83  and  04:  To'vn  of  Glastonbury, 
Connecticut.  Reconstruction  of  .39  mile  of 
Route  83  and  .54  mile  of  Route  94  at  inter- 
section In  Glastonbury.  Six  acres  of  meadow 
and  woods  required  for  right  of  way.  Project 
No.  SU-S-9(5).  Comments  made  bv  DOI. 
OE,  3  statt!  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1818 
57  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  529-P) ! 
February  9. 

SR-7.  US— 141 :  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida. 
Construction  of  a  2-l.ine  'oadway  adjacent 
to  e.xistlng  2-lane  highway  and  resurfacing 
existing  highway  (8.6  miles).  Project  S-12 
(121,  93210-1503.  Comments  made  by  Army 
COE.  EPA,  HEW,  HUD,  DOI.  State"  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Clearinghouse,  Fla. 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Pish  Commission, 
Fla.  Divisioii  of  Planning  and  Budgeting.  Fla. 
Dept.  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control, 
Palm  Beach  Area  Planning  Board,  Broward 
County  Planning  Bo.ird  a^nd  City  of  Boca 
Raton.  I  ELR  Order  No.  1748,  37  pages) 
(N'TIS  Order  No.  PB-202  648-F),  January  26. 


March  13,  1972 


March  13,  1972 


state  Road  808:  Palm  Beach  County.  Flor- 
ida. Straightening  and  widening  SR  808  from 
SR  7  (US  441)  to  SR  5  (US  1),  a  distance  of 
7  miles  m  the  city  of  Boca  Raton.  Project  tJS 
298(2),  Comments  made  by  DOI.  DOC,  EPA. 
State  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No," 
1919,  29  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
690-F),  February  15. 

West  Wallace  Interchange  to  East  Wallace 
Interchange:  Shoshone  County,  City  of  Wal- 
lace, Idaho.  Construction  of  a  1.7  mile  seg- 
ment of  4-lane  divided  Interstate  90  high- 
way. Project  1-90-1(47)61.  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  Army  COE,  HUD.  HEW,  DOI,  EPA, 
several  State  and  local  offices.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1849,  59  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB-201 
573-F),  February  10. 

Wacker  Drive  Extension  (US  Route  7); 
Cook  County,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Construction 
of  a  tri-level  structure,  from  Michigan  Ave, 
to  N.  Lake  Shore  Dr.  Comments  made  by 
Army  COE.  Coast  Guard,  EPA,  DOI,  DOT  and 
numerous  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1933,  257  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202 
432-F),  February  15. 

SR^6  and  SR-3  (FAS  Route  S-558)  :  Scott 
County,  Indiana.  Replacement  of  the  grade 
separation  over  the  BiO  il.R.  0.2  mile  s"outh 
of  the  SR-56  SR-3  Junction  and  relocation 
of  approaches  through  Morgan  Trail  Park. 
Comments  made  by  EPA,  HUD,  and  DOI. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1743,  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-202  323-F),  January  26. 

S.R.  43:  Montgomery  County,  Indiana. 
Improvement  of  3.2  miles  of  4  lane  divided 
highway.  Displacement  of  4  businesses,  13 
residences,  damage  to  15  residences.  Project 
191(15)  P.E.  Comments  made  bv  EPA,  DOI, 
USDA  and  HUD.  (ELR  Older  No.  1835,  13 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  126-P). 
February  9. 

K-25:  Rawllng  County,  Kansas.  Spot  loca- 
tion improvements  which  will  replace  three 
existing  timber  structures  along  with  im- 
provements of  the  grade  lines  at  each  loca- 
tion. Project  25-77.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  DOI.  EPA.  Army  COE.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1916.  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202 
788-Fi.  February  15. 

US-62,  BlandvUle  Rd.,  Paducah,  McCrack- 
en  County.  Kentucky.  Widening  to  4  lanes 
from  US-^5  (Lone  Oak  Rd.)  to  KY-1286 
(Friendship  Church  Rd.)  (1.81  miles).  Proj- 
ect S  318.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  HEW, 
DOI  and  Univ.  of  Ky.  (ELR  Order  No.  1744. 
16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-203  223-F), 
January  26. 

Whltesburg  Bypass:  Letcher  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Construction  of  a  segment  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Developmental  System  (Corridor 
Ii,  from  KY-15  to  US-119.  Will  touch  upon 
Whltesburg  Appalachian  Regional  Hospital 
property  and  displace  29  residences.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOC  EPA,  HEW  HUD,  DOI, 
DOT,  Ky.  Water  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion and  Ky.  Propram  Development  Office. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1749.  44  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der No,  PB-201   762-F),  January  26. 

Pikeville-South  Williamson  Road  US  No. 
119:  Pike  County.  Kentucky.  Construction 
of  1.79  miles,  4-!ane  segment  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Developmental  Highway  System, 
Will  necessitate  the  use  of  70  acres  right  of 
way  and  the  relocation  of  26  residences.  3 
businesses  and  one  cemetery.  APD  506  (9) 
AP  98-83-19L.  Comments  made  by  Army 
COE.  DOI,  EPA.  HUD,  DOI.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1830,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202 
003-F).  February  9. 

US  45  Business  Route;  Fulton  County, 
Kentucky.  Improvement  on  new  allgnmetit 
In  the  urban  renewal  area  between  the  US 
45  Bypass  and  fourth  street  at  Carr  St.  Proj- 
ect F-144.  Comments  made  by  City  of  Fiil- 
ton,  HUD.  (ELR  Order  No.  1924,  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No,  PB-206  788-F),  February 
15, 


I 


Interstate  Route  410;  St,  Charles  Parish, 
Louisiana.  State  Project  No.  700-07-72.  Con- 
struction of  10.4  miles  of  Interstate  410.  Ap- 
proximately 378  acres  of  agricultural,  timber 
and  freshwater  marsh  land  will  be  required 
for  right  of  way.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
Army  COE,  GSA,  HEW,  DOI.  and  2  state 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1825,  37  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  980-F).  February  9. 

US-31:  Berrien  County,  Michigan.  Reloca- 
tion of  US-31 — total  of  9.4  miles  of  construc- 
tion. Will  involve  land  erosion  and  sedimen- 
tation of  St.  Joseph  River.  P  47-1  (  ) .  Com- 
ments made  by  Army  COE,  HUD,  DOI,  USDA, 
and  State  of  Indiana  Highway  Commission. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1840,  53  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der No.  PB-206  442-P),  February  9. 

T.H.  94:  Stearns  County,  Minnesota.  Con- 
struction of  18  miles  of  4-lane  T.H.  94.  Dis- 
placement of  farmsteads  will  hsisten  trend 
away  from  agricultural  land  use.  Project 
7-094-2  (  ) ,  7380.  Comments  made  by  Army 
COE.  EPA,  DOT,  and  USDA.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1821,  90  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB-201 
307-F),  February  9. 

Route  13-  Polk  i>nd  Greene  Counties,  Mis- 
souri. Construction  of  dual  lane  facility 
from  Bolivar  to  Springfield  (24  miles).  Proj- 
ect F-13-2  (8).  (9),  (10),  (11),  (12);  U-13- 
2(13),  Comments  made  by  HUD,  DOT,  State 
Clearinghouse  and  Lakes  Country  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  (ELR  Order  No.  1738. 
37  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  175-F). 
January  25. 

Howdershell  Road  Extension;  St.  Louis 
County.  Missouri.  Reconstruction  of  Howder- 
shell Road.  Project  T-4189(36).  Comments 
m.'.de  by  EPA,  DOI.  (ELR  Order  *  1831,  16 
pages)  NTIS  Order  #  PB-203  105-F) ,  Febru- 
ary 9. 

US  Highway  No.  12:  Golden  Valley  County. 
Rycgate,  Montana.  Project  will  provide  the 
public  witli  a  34-foot  wide  roadway  with  two 
12-foot  traffic  lanes  approximately  12.2  miles 
in  length.  Project  F  268(7).  Comments  made 
by  EPA,  DOI,  DOC,  USDA,  Army  COE,  HEW. 
HUD.  Montana  Water  Resources  Board,  State 
Forester,  Montana  Dept.  of  Health,  (ELR 
Order  :r  1923.  52  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
-    PB-2U0   373-F),   February    15. 

Highway  No.  89:  Teton  an(i  Cascade  Coun- 
ties. Montana.  Reconstruction  of  9.6  miles 
of  Highway  89.  Approximately  40  acres  of  Ir- 
rigated iDnd  will  be  taken  out  of  production. 
Comments  made  by  Army  COE,  EPA,  HUD. 
DOT  DOT.  (ELR  Order  ir  1931,  70  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  -  PB-200  217-P),  February  15. 

Interstate  Route  15:  Teton  County,  Mon- 
tana. Project  begins  2.2  miles  north  of  Dutton 
and  terminates  one  mile  south  of  the  Teton- 
Pondera  Coimty  Line.  In  addition  to  a  four- 
lane  divided  highway,  the  project  provides 
full  control  of  access  with  appurtenant  local 
access  .system.  (7.113  miles)  Project  I  15-6(2) 
305.  Comments  n.ade  by  DOI,  HUD,  Army 
COE,  Teloii  County,  State  of  Montana.  (ELR 
Order  irl988.  36  pages)  (NTIS  Order  ifPB- 
202  082  F),  February  23, 

N-inO  a:id  N-G8:  Rockville,  Sherman  Cotm- 
ty,  and  R.tvenna,  Buffalo  County,  Nebraska. 
Improvement  of  N-lOO  from  N-10  to  N-58 
(8.1  miles)  and  relocation  of  N-68  from  0.5 
mile  north  of  Rivenna  to  N-lOO  (4.5  miles). 
Projects  S-35(l)  and  S-201(5),  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI 
and  Neb.  Dept.  of  Environmental  Control. 
(EIR  Order  ii  1745,  20  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
;i  PB-203  099-F) .  January  26. 

Highway  41 ;  Saline  County,  Nebra.ska.  Con- 
struction of  a  new  highway  N-41  located  on 
a  former  county  road  Just  north  of  Milligan, 
east  11.0  miles  to  junction  with  State  High- 
way N-15.  Project  S-185(5).  Comments  made 
by  State  of  Nebraska.  EPA,  DOI,  Army  COE, 
USDA.  (ELR  Order  it  1922,  26  pages)  "(NTIS 
Order  it  PB-199  236-F) ,  February  15. 

Coyles  Corners — Short  Clove  SH  9005: 
Rockland  County,  New  York.  Reconstruction 
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of  ,7  mile  of  Route  304,  presently  2  lanes,  to 
4  lane  divided  highway.  Residences  will  be 
displaced.  Project  No.  8155.00.  Comments 
made  by  HUD  and  DOI.  (ELR  Order  ii  1832, 
27  pages)  (NTIS  Order  it  PB-200  805-P), 
February  9. 

Route  17J,  City  of  Jamestown:  East-West 
Arterial,  Chautauqua  County.  New  York. 
Construction  of  a  four  lane  surface  arterial 
requiring  a  bridge  over  Chadakoln  River  and 
Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad.  Project  P.I.N. 
5289.00,  .01  and  .02.  Comments  made  by  DOI, 
USDA,  HEW,  New  York  State  Historic  "Trust. 
(ELR  Order  it  1929,  59  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
^  PB-199  243-F),  February  15. 

SH  5283;  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York. 
Proposed  reconstruction  is  on  N.Y.  US  Route 
11  in  town  of  Dekalb,  extending  6.74-  miles. 
Comments  made  by  HUD,  USDA,  FPC.  (ELR 
Order  ii  1986,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  r  PB- 
199  862-P),  February  23. 

US  70-74,  Proposed  Freeway  Connector: 
Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina.  Construc- 
tion of  a  basic  four-lane  divided  freeway  from 
1-40  to  US  70  and  a  basic  six-lane  divided 
freeway  from  US-70  to  the  East-West  Ex- 
pressway In  Ashevllle.  Project  F-34-l(C). 
Comments  made  by  University  of  N.C..  TVA, 
DOI,  HEW,  EPA,  Army  COE.  USDA.  State 
and  local  agencies  (ELR  Order  irl920.  80 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  iiPB-202  433'Fi,  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

US  421,  from  Sanford  to  Seminole;  Lee- 
Harnett  (bounties.  North  Carohaa.  Construc- 
tion of  a  highway  improvement  for  US  421. 
for  6.9  miles.  Ojnsists  of  widening  to  five 
lanes  of  NC  87  and  construction  of  a  new 
two-lane  highway.  Project  6.801741.  (Com- 
ments made  by  State  of  N.C..  EPA.  GEO.  DOI, 
GSA,  Army  COE.  USDA,  (ELR  Order  iil931. 
34  pages)  (N"ns  ORDER  iiPB  202  434-F), 
February  15. 

State  Route  US-24;  Lucas  County,  Ohio. 
Widening  to  4  lanes  from  Lucas  Coiinty  133 
(Dutch  Rd.)  to  Lucas  County  105  (Jerome 
Rd.)  (1.9  miles)  and  construction  of  an  in- 
terchange between  Lucas  County  126  (.Srltt 
Rd  )  and  Lucas  County  105  (Jer'>me  Rd  ) . 
Project  F-1043(6),  Comments  made  by  DOI. 
DOT,  Ohio  Historical  Society  and  Oliio  D;pt. 
of  H:ghwa>-s.  (ELR  Order  i:1751.  25  pages) 
(NTIS   Order   irPB  206    171-F).   January   26. 

State  Route  93:  Holmes  County,  and  Tus- 
caraw-as  County,  O/iio,  Construction  of  a  re- 
located 2-lane  "hl-hway  on  non-limited  riftht 
of  w,ay.  Project  8-969(11).  C'.^mmcnts  made 
by  HUD.  DOI.  (ELR  Order  irl918.  22  p.atres) 
(NTIS  Order  iiPB  200  204-F),  February   18. 

County  Road  60;  Washington  County.  Ohio. 
Relocation  of  2.000  feet  of  2-lane  County 
Road  60.  One  residence  will  be  displaced. 
Comments  m.ade  by  Army  COE,  FP.'^.  DOI. 
(ELR  Order  iil930.'  22  pages)  (NTIS  O.-der 
irPB-202    309-F),   February    15 

State  Route  39;  Holmes  County,  OJiio.  Re- 
location of  SR.  39.  with  a  bridge  over  Lake 
Pork  at  a  location  about  2  miles  east  of 
Loudenville.  Comments  m.^ide  by  Ohio  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Clearinphouse.  DOI. 
Army  COE.  EPA.  (ELR  Order  iil987.  24  p.-^-e^) 
(NTIS  Order  iiPB-201    n!)7-Fi.  February  23. 

L.R.  1035  Spur  F:  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Construction  of  a  limited  access  4-Iane 
divided  highway.  Comments  made  by  Y.VA. 
HUD,  DOI.  (ELR  Order  ii!820,  62  page.s  i 
(NTTS   Order   iiPB-199    239  Fl.   February   9. 

Interstate  78;  Northha-mpton  County, 
Pennsyly.inla.  Improvements  en  a  short  sea- 
ment  of  1-78  on  new  location.  The  project 
consists  of  two  36-foot  di\ided  pavements, 
dual  strticture.s  over  the  r>elaware  River. 
Project  l-1045-0-4~A07— 055.  1-1045-0-4- 
A08-055.  Comments  made  by  DOC,  EPA. 
Army  COE.  HUD.  DOI.  various  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  Offices.  (ELR  Order 
iil928.  65  pages)'  (NTIS  Order  i:PB-206  770- 
F) ,  February  15. 
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Woonsocket  Industrial  Highway;  Woon- 
socket-Cumljerland  -  Lincoln  -  North  Smlth- 
fleld-Rhode  Island.  Construction  of  a  mod- 
ern-iast-fafe  and  efficient  highway  beginning 
at  the  Loulsqulsset  Pike  (S.R.  146)  and  ex- 
lending  generally  northeasterly  to  Mendon 
Road  (S.R.  122).  Length  of  Route  could  be 
anywhere  from  one  and  three  quarters  to 
three  miles.  Comments  made  bv  DOI.  Army 
COE,  EPA.  FPC,  USDA,  GSA,  DOC.  ,  ELR  Or'- 
der  rl927.  56  pa?es)  (NTIS  Order  »PB-199 
868  Fl,  Febi-uary   15. 

Haywood  Road  and  Howell  Road:  Green- 
ville County,  South  Carolina.  Construction 
of  1,5  miles  of  roadway  between  H.ivwood 
Road  and  Howell  Road.  Comments  made  by 
HUD  and  County  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
iil822,  9  pages)  (N"ns  Order  iiPB-198 
844-F)  ,  February  9. 

US  176:  Spartanburg  County,  South  Caro- 
lina. Widening  of  US  176  from  2  to  4  lanes  for 
a  distance  of  5  miles.  Comments  made  by 
HUD.  locil  and  regional  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
irl837.  11  pages  (NTIS  Order  iiPB-206 
443-F) ,   February  9. 

SR-8  and  SR-111:  Sequatchie  County, 
Tennessee.  Upgrading  from  2.5  miles  south 
of  Caele  to  the  Van  Buren  County  line  (7.77 
miles).  Projects  APD  J11-J13.  "comments 
made  by  USDA.  DOI,  DOT,  TVA.  State  Office 
of  Urban  and  Federal  Affairs  and  Sequatchie 
V'aKey  Planning  and  Development  Agency, 
Inc.  (ELR  Order  iil747,  27  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  irPB-206  160-F).  January  26. 

State  Route  29:  Scott  County,  Tennessee. 
Reconstruction  of  3  miles  of  US27,  from  2  to 
4  lane  divided  highway.  Relocation  of  9  fami- 
lies. Commen-s  made  by  USD.^.  T^'A,  various 
state  of  Tcnnes.see  agencies.  Project  P-031-1 
t  ).  (ELR  Order  =-1823,  23  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  iiPB-200  220-F).  February  9. 

Brlley  Parkway.  Davidson  County.  Ten- 
nessee. Construction  of  11.7  miles  of  circum- 
ferential urban  expressway  around  the  Nash- 
ville Central  Business  District.  The  displace- 
ment r)f  41  families  and  2  businesses  will 
result.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE, 
FHW.'\  F.^A,  TVA  and  several  state  agencies. 
(EIR  Order  irlR24,  40  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
iiPB  206  459-P),  February  9, 

State  Route  35;  Unicoi  County,  Tennessee, 
Construction  of  3.79  miles  of  4-lane  limited 
access  highway.  Requires  the  rechannellng  of 
two  creeks,  and  1  river.  Displacement  of  55 
families.  1  church.  Project  APD-036-1  (5) . 
86001-1205-64  and  86003-1202-64.  Comments 
made  by  Army  COE.  DOI,  DOT,  HUD,  DOT. 
DOC.  HEW.  TVA  and  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  -1841.  103  pages)  (NTIS  Order  iiPB- 
202  640-P).  February  9. 

S  H.  Spur  354:  Dallas  County.  Texas.  Re- 
construction of  traffic  circle  from  2  to  4  lanes. 
V.'lll  require  17  acres  of  righi-of-way  and  the 
displacement  of  5  businesses.  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  HEW.  Project  T-9001(5) .  (ELR 
Order  =1839,  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  ;t;PB-199 
244-F) ,  February  9. 

1-80;  Summit  County,  Utah.  Construction 
of  4-lane  divided  highway  (eastbound  lane 
eenerally  along  US-30)  from  east  of  Emory 
Overhead  through  Echo  Canyon  to  1  mile 
e.ast  of  Castle  Rock.  Project  1-80-4(11)175. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA.  DOI  and  the 
State  Clearing  House.  (ELR  Order  itl752. 
66  pages)  (NTIS  Order  iiPB-200  439F),  Jan- 
uary 26. 

SR  112,  Jim  Creek  Bridge  Replacement: 
Clallam  County,  Washington.  Replacement 
of  existing  timber  bridge  with  large  arch 
culvert  and  construction  of  850  feet  of  ap- 
proach roadway.  Comments  made  by  State 
of  Washington,  EPA.  DOI  and  HUD  (ELR 
Order  irl836,  6  pages)  (NTIS  Order  iiPB-201 
991-P)  .  February  9. 

Beloit-Elkhorn  Road:  S.T.H.  15;  Rock  and 
Walworth  Counties,  Wisconsin.  Construction 
of  26  miles  of  4-lane  Highway  15.  Approxi- 
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tely  1.250  acres  will  be  required  for  right- 
way.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  HEW.  HUD, 
Project   I.D.    1093-O-00,   I.D.    1901-O-0O, 
)15-1(      ).    (ELR   Order  ;?1826,   53    pagesj 
Order  :rPB-201  380-F),  Februarj'  9. 

U,S.  Coast  Guard 
ontact:   D.  B,  Charter.  Jr  ,   Commander, 
.  Coast  Guard.  Chief,  Environmental  Co- 
nation   Branch.    400    7th    Street.    S.W.. 
hlngtoa,  D.C.  20591,   (202)   426-9573. 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Final 

tate  Route  152  Bridge,  Atlantic  County, 
Jersey.  Plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
ge  to  replace  an  existing  aged  and  dete- 
hlghway    bridge     (S.R.     152)     over 
Thorofare,    New    Jersey    Intracoastal 
;erway.     Comments     made     by     Atlantic 
Citizens    Council    on    Environment, 
,  New  Jersey  Dept.  of  Environmental  Pro- 
ton   and    DOC.    (ELR    Order    r-1949.    25 
)    (NTIS  Order   rPB-199  741-F)  .  Feb- 
22. 

Department  of   Treasury 
ntact:   Richard  E.  SUtor,  Assistant  Dl- 
Office  of  Ta.x  Aanalysls,  Washington, 
20220,  (202)   964-2797. 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Draft 
e  proposed  action  would  approve  poly- 
1  chloride  (PVC)   for  the  manufacture  of 
bottles.  A  partial  replacement  of  glass 
r   bottles    by    the    lighter    PVC    bottles 
result.  When  incinerated  the  PVC  ma- 
il produces  hydrochloric  acid,  a  corrosive 
t  and  pollutant.   (ELR  Order   irl865.  86 
)    (NTIS  Order   rPB-206  561-D),  Peb- 
14. 

sed   tax  on  sulphur  emissions.  Pro- 
to  Improve  a  tax  of  15  cents  a  pound  on 
ur  oxide  emissions  beginning  with  the 
year    1976.    Reduction    in    the    tax 
or  exemption  from  tax  would  apply  In 
regions  depending  upon  the  degree 
onal   compliance   with   sulphur  oxide 
uallty  standards  for  the  preceding  year. 
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(ELR  Order    .S:1B78,   19  pages)     i  NTIS   Order 
;rPB-206  573-D).  February  15. 

Modification  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  the  protection  of  coastal  wet- 
lands, the  preservation  of  historically  sig- 
nificant buildings,  a  greater  degree  of  reha- 
bilitation In  urban  areas,  and  the  donation 
of  rights  in  land  for  coiLservation  purposes 
(ELR  Order  i:1965,  7  pages i  i  NTIS  Order 
j:PB-206  868-D) ,  February  24. 

Region-al  federal  Highway  Administrators 
Region  I.— {Conn..  N  H,,  R,I.,  Ma5s..  Puerto 
Rico.  Me..  N,J,.  Vt..  N.Y.) . 

Administrator:  Gerald  D.  Love.  4  Norman- 
skUl  Blvd.,  Delmar,  N.Y.  12054  Tel-  (518) 
472-6476. 

Region  2— iDel.  Ohio.  Md  ,  W.V'.,  DC, 
Penna.,  Va.) . 

Administrator:  August  Schofer.  Rm,  1633. 
George  H.  Fallon  Federal  Office  Bldg.,  31 
Hopkins  Plaza.  Baltimore,  Md.  21201  Tel' 
1301)   962-2361. 

Region   3 — (Alabama.   S,C.,    Georgia    NC 
Fla  .  Tenn.,  Miss). 

Administrator:  Harry  E.  Stark,  Suite  200. 
1720  Peachtree  Rd.  N  W.,  Atlanta.  Georgia 
30309  Tel:  (404)  526-5078. 

Region  ■?.— i  111,.  Ky,,  Wise,  Indiana.  Mich.) . 
Administrator:  Fred  B,  Farrell.  1S209  Dixie 
H'AT..  Homewood,   111.  60430  Tel-    (312)    799- 
6300. 

Region    5. —  (Iowa.    Neb,.    Minn,.    Mo,,    Ka 
N,D,.  S,D.). 

Administrator:  John  B,  Kemp.  P  O,  Box 
7186.  Country  Club  Station.  Kansas  City 
Missouri  64113  Tel:    (816)   361-7563. 

Region   (5.— lArk.,   Oklahoma,   La,.   Texas). 
Administrator:  James  W.  White,  819  Taylor 
St,.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76102  Tel:    (817)    334- 
3232. 

Region  7. —  (Arizona,  Hawaii.  Calif,,  Ne- 
vada) . 

Administrator:  Sheridan  E,  Farln,  450 
Golden  Gate  Ave,,  Box  36096,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94102  Tel:    (415)    556-3951. 

Region  S,—  (  Alaska,  Montana.  Wa-sh.,  Idaho, 
Oregon) . 

Administrator:  Ralph  M.  Phillips.  Rm.  412. 
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Mohawk  Bldg.,  222  Southwest  Morrison  St 
Portland,  Ore.  97204  Tel:    (503)   226-3454. 

Region   9.— (Col.,    Utah,    N.M.,   Wyoming). 

Administrator:  William  H.  Baugh,  Bldg.  4o' 
Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colorado 
80225  Tel:   (303)  233-6721. 

Availability  of  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  comments  on  environmental  im- 
pact statements 

Appendix  I  contains  a  listing  of  draft  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  which  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has 
reviewed  and  commented  upon  In  writing 
during  the  period  from  February  1,  1972  to 
February  27,  1972,  as  required  by  section  'l02 
(2)  iC)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  and  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  as  amended.  The  listing  Includes  the 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment, the  number  assigned  by  EPA  to  the 
statement,  the  title  of  the  statement,  the 
classiflcation  of  the  nature  of  EPA's  com- 
ments, and  the  source  for  copies  of  the 
comments. 

Appendix  II  contains  a  listing  of  proposed 
regulations  reviewed  by  EPA  during  the 
period  from  February  1,  1972,  to  February 
27,  1972,  under  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  listing  includes  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  the  proposed  regulation,  the 
title  of  the  regulation,  the  classiflcation  of 
the  nature  of  EPA's  comments,  and  the 
source  for  copies  of  the  comments. 

Appendix  III  contains  definitions  of  the 
four  classifications  of  the  general  nature  of 
EPAs  comments.  Copies  of  EPA's  comments 
on  these  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ments are  available  to  the  public  from  the 
EPA  offices  noted. 

Appendix  rv  contains  a  listing  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  sources  for  copies  of  EPA  com- 
ments listed  in  Appendix  I. 

Copies  of  the  draft  environmental  Impact 
statements  are  available  from  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  which  prepared  the  draft 
statement  or  from  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Springfield,  Virginia  22151. 
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-ENViRONVENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMEMS  FOR  WHICH  COMMENTS  WERE  ISSUED  BETWEEN  FEB    1,  1972  Ar^D  FEB,  27.  1972 


Title  and  number  of  statement'' 


Atomi|  Energy  Commiss.on- 

AEC-COOll-56:  Po'*er  burst  facih;-/.   reactor  testinj  sta'ian 

(Maho). 

AEC-60022-30:Elk  Ri-^er  reactor  dismantlingCEIk  River  Minn) 

;f  Engineers; 

COE-32150-07:  Maintenance  of  Tarrytown  Harbor 

COE-32153-07;  Maintenance  of  New  Yorl*  and  New'Tersev' 
Channels. 

C0E-321S4-C8  New  Jersey  Coastal  inlets  and  Beaches 
COE-39']97-07-Ninemi!eCreek  (Holland  Patent  NY) 
COE-32098-08-  B.  L,  England  Station-Unit  'ia.  3  (Great'ERg' 
Harbor  Bav.  'i  J.) 

COE-320%-(]-     Hui'.-"  Piver  Channel.  rie«  Y.^rk  operation 
3nd  main'e'^ance  action, 
D-COE-30013-03:   Maintenance   in   Ne-ivark    Bay,    Hackensack 
"assaic, 

,OE-25011-(10:  Permit  program  for  waste  disposal  in  Atlantic 
3cean 
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•Ocean  City.  Md.) 

~0E  30020  20    Beach  eros.on  and  hurricane  pro,ect    Jekyll 
sland  (Savannah.  Ga  ) 

OE-30021  21    Mui'et    i<ei    beach    erosion   control    project 
Florida) 

:0E  34017  25    D<ked    disposal    area    (Ontonogon    Harbor, 
flich  ) 

;0E  34016-26-  Diked  disposal  area  (Ashland  Harbor  Wis) 
;0E  32050-29    Sandusky  Harbor  (Erie  County,  Ohio) 

;0t  32086  34     Texas  city  channel 

JOE  32085-34;  Teias-Corpus  Christi  ship  cfianneL 

30012  36    Union  dike  improvement(Near  Valley,  Nebra.)' 

-f  Agriculture 
)0A  82012-00,  Soil      inhabiting      insects:      Transportation 

'infers, 

OA  82011-00    Witch^eed-     Cooperative     Federal     Control 
?^ulatorv 

OA-36062  15-    Shoemaker    Ri,er    'Watershed    Work    Plan 
ockingham  County.  Va,), 

OA-07033-39,  Associated  electric  cooperative  (Springfield 
0,). 
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D-DOA-62009-00:  Uncomtahgre  primitive  area 
D-DOA-36070-56:  Georgetown    Creek    watershed    (Bear   Lake 

County,  Idaho). 
D-DOA -82016-55:  Use  of  herbidices,  Siusla^  National  Forest 

(Oregon). 
Department  of  Commerce: 

D-DOC-89023  52:  Virgin  Islands  rehabilitation  of  Conada  Lagon 
D-DOC  20028  00:  EDA  Project  Northwest  54th  St  ' 

D-DOC  81027  54:  Planetarium  education  facility  'Washington) 
Department  of  Defense: 

DDOD-11006  45:  Disposal  of  cluster  bombs  at  Rocky  Mountain 

Arsenal. 

D-DOO-11013  25:  Small-scale  explosive  icebreaker  (Michigan) 
Departmentof  the  Intetior: 

O-OOI-07015  43:  Jim  Bridger  proiect   Wyoming) 

D-DOI-60025  56:  East  Greenacres  unit.  Rathdrum  Prairie  pro- 
ject (Idaho). 
Department  of  Transportation : 

O-DOT-40233  05:  I  -484,  No.  EPA  226   Hartford,  Conn  ) 

D-pOT-40058-07:  Pin  NiagaraSt.  Arterial  Route 266  (Tonawanda. 
N.i). 

D-OOT^0134-08;  Route  322  Freeway  (Gloucester  County   N  J  ) 
D-DOT-40132-07:  Riverhead-Mattituck.  points  1  and  3    State" 

Highway  8181,   Route  25  vicinity   ol   Aldnch    Lane,  Suffolk 

County. 
D-DOT-40128-07:  Interstate    Route    Connecticut    571,    Forest 

Interchange  (Jamesville,  Onondaga  County   NY) 
D-DOT-40127  07:  Hollowville-Craryville,    Route    23   (Colombia 

County,  N.Y.). 
D-DOT-40125  07:  Veteran's    Memorial    Dr,,   Rockland    County 

D-OOT-40U9-O7:  Relocation    of    Route    209.    Ulster    County 

D-DdTU0U8-07:  Vandalia-Olean,  Cattaraugus  County  (N.Y.) 

D-OOT-84006-07:  The  recommended  transportation  study  Og- 
densburg  area  study  (New  York). 

D-DOT-40459  07:  Interstate  Route  508,  Susquehanna  Express- 
way (New  York). 

D-OOT-40458-07:  Route  208  Freeway-Bergen  County  to  Vernon 
Sussex  County. 
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D  DOT-40457-14:  1-77-2(11)8  West  Virginia  Turnpike  Upgrad- 
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D- OOT-40452  27 :  Illinois  Route  59,  E,  W.  Rollway  to  Route  64 

ing,  Mercer,  Raleigh,  Fayette,  Kanawha  Counties. 

D-DOT-40475-29;  State  Rou;e  29,  Angjaize  and  Shelby  Counties 

D-DOT-40438-15:  Route    288,    Chesterfield,    Goochland,    and 

D 

(Ohio). 

Henrico  Counties  (Va.). 

D-DOT  40474  25;   US.   41    reconstruction  (Marquette  County, 

D-DOT-81026-15:  Construction    of    New    Coast    Guard    Base, 
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Mich) 

Portsmouth  (N.H.). 

D  DOT  4051 1  -25:  Grd.  531  (Fas.  Route  297)  Cisco  Lindsley  Lakes 

D-DOT-51051-15:  Airport  development,  Tristate  Airport  (Hunt- 

D 

(Gogebic  County,  Mich,). 

ington,  W.  Va.). 

D-DOT  ^0509  25:  Construction  of   1-69  from   1-96  to  U.S.  27 

D-DOT-40522-14:  Wheeling  Hospital  access  road  County  Route 

D 

(Clinton  County,  Mich,). 

40:8  (Ohio  County,  W.  Va.). 

D-DOT^0497-29:  C.R.  8  bridge  replacement  (Shelby  County, 

D-D0T^0516-23:  State  Route  60,  Bradley  County  (Cleveland, 

Ohio). 

Tenn,). 

D  DOT  40496-20;  State  Route  241  (Stark  County,  Ohio) 

D-DOT-40517-18:  Lane  St.  from  1-85  to  Cannon  Boulevard  (North 

D-DOT  J0495  30:  Ch,  39  (Norman  County,  Minn.)    . 

Carolina). 

D  DOT^0494-29:  U.S.  50A,  State  Route  7,  Marietta  Freeway 

D-DOT-51050-20:  Construction  of  airport,  Trenton,  Dade  County 

(Washington  County,  Ohio), 

(Ala.). 

D-DOT-40493  29:  State  Route  16  76  (Coshocton  County,  Ohio).. 

D-DOT  40519-17 :  State  Route  2-95-9L  (Allen  County,  Ky.) 

D-DOT^0492  29:  State  Route  39,  Sugarcreek  to  Dover  (Ruscara- 

D-DOT-40518-18:l-95Fayetteville  Bypass  (Cumberland  County, 

was  County,  Ohio), 

N.C.). 

D-DOT^0491   32:  Oklahoma  project  State  Highway  199  (Carter 

G 

D-DOT-84005-00:  Oil  containment  barrier  test,  Gulf  of  Mexico... 

County   Okia,), 

D-DOT^0476-18:   Pasquotank   County,   N.C.   U.S.-17   Bypass, 

D-DOT  40529-31:  Interstate  25  through  las  Vegas  (New  Mexico). 

G 

Elizabeth  City. 

D-DOT^0521-36;  F  28  Murray  Inteisection  5-534(11)  Murray 

H 

D-DOT^0502-18;  State  Route  1216,  State  Route  1201  from  New 

East, 

Bogue  Sound  Bridge  to  Atlantic  Beach  (Cartereto,  N.C). 

D-DQT^0506-36;  U,S.  79.  North  Bend  (Dodge  County,  Nebr,).... 

H 

D-DOT-40501-22:  Grade  Separation  for  L.  &  W.  Railroad,  Cull- 

D DOT  40498  39   VII  214  Route  72  iCape  Girardeau,  Mo.) 

H 

man  County. 

D  DOT  40507  39,  Route  AC,  Buchanan  County,  Route  6  S.  to 

1 

D-DOT-40500-22:  U.S. -80  to  Intersection  of  Alabama  14  (Selma, 

Route  YY  iMissoun). 

Ala.). 

D  DOT  40472  44,  Highway  project  Orem-Cenler  Street  (Utah 

1 

D-DOT-40478-21 :  Bridge  construction  to  Three  Islands  (Hallan- 

County,  Utah). 

dale  and  Hollywood,  Fla.). 

D  DOT  40493  47,  1  5  at  Elk  Grove  Overcrossing  (Sacramento, 

J 

D-DOT^0520-18:  U.S.-74  (Columbus  County,  N.C.) 

Cahf,). 

D-DOT-50039-30;  USN  2  Arrowhead   Bridge  and  Approaches 

D  DOT  40485  55;  Tiggard  Inteichange,  1-5 

K 

(Duluth  County,  Minn.). 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  D  FAA  51040-34:  Dallas-Ft.  Worth 

G 

D-OOT-49014-26:  Park  and  Lake  Freeways  (Milwaukee  County, 

Airport. 

Wis.). 

General  Services   Administration;    D  GSA-89036-07:   Miller   Field- 

C 

D-DOT^9013-29:   State    Route   4,   Clark    Champaign,   Union 

Willard  Hotel. 

Counties  (Ohio). 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  D-HUD-81037-07: 

C 

D-DOT-40512-30:   Freeway   facility   1-394  (Hennepin   County, 
Minn.). 

Low-rent  public  housing    Forest  Hills,  N.Y.). 
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Departmentof  the  Interior:  Proposed  rulemaking  regarding  limitation 
on  use  of  motor  vehicles  in  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Reiuge  Beach 
(Virginia). 


1     A 


Veterans'   Administration    Procedures   to   implement  the   National 

Environmental  Policy  Act  ol  1969. 


2    A 


1  The  number  preceding  the  title  is  an  EPA  number  assigned  to  each  draft  impact  statement  reviewed.  This  number  should  be  cited  when  requesting  copies  ol  EPA's  comments. 


APPENDIX    III. DEFINITION     OF    CODES    FOR    THE 

GENERAL     NATURE    OF    EPA     COMMENTS 

( 1 )  General  Agreement/Lack  of  Objections: 
The  Agency  generally: 

(a)  has  no  objections  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion as  described  In  the  draft  impact  state- 
ment; 

(b)  s-uggests  only  minor  changes  in  the 
proposed  action  or  the  draft  Impact  state- 
ment; or 

(c)  has  no  comments  on  the  draft  impact 
statement  or  the  proposed  action. 

(2)  Inadequate  Information:  The  Agency 
feels  that  the  draft  impact  statement  does 
not  contain  adequate  information  to  assess 
fully  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action.  The  Agency's  comments  call  for 
more  information  about  the  potential  en- 
vLronmental  hazards  addressed  in  the  state- 
ment, or  ask  that  a  potential  environmental 
hazard  be  addressed  since  it  was  not  ad- 
dressed In  the  draft  statement. 

(3)  Major  Changes  Necessary:  The  Agency 
believes  that  the  proposed  action,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  draft  impact  statement,  needs 
major   revisions    or    major    additional    safe- 


guards to   adequately  protect  the   environ- 
ment. 

(4)  Unsatisfactory:  The  Agency  believes 
that  the  proposed  action  Is  unsatisfactory 
because  of  Its  potentially  harmful  effect  on 
the  environment.  Furthermore,  the  Agency 
believes  that  the  safeguards  -which  might  be 
utilized  may  not  adequately  protect  the  en- 
vironment from  the  hazards  arising  from  this 
action.  The  Agency  therefore  recommends 
that  alternatives  to  the  action  be  analyzed 
further  (Including  the  possibility  of  no  ac- 
tion at  all) . 

APPENDIX      IV. SOURCES      FOR      COPIES      OF      EPA 

COMMENTS 

A.  Director,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  'Washington, 
D.C.  20460. 

B.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  I,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  Room  2C03, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts 02203. 

C.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  II,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Room  847, 
26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10007. 

D.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  III, 


Environmental  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Curtis  Bldg,,  6lh  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19106, 

E.  Director  of  Public  .'Affairs.  Region  IV, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Suite  300, 
1421  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta.  Georgia 
30309. 

F.  Director  of  Public  Affairs.  Rec-ion  'V',  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  1  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 

G.  Director  of  Public  Affair.-;,  Region  "VT, 
Environmental  Protection  Apency,  1600  Pat- 
terson Street,  Dallas.  Texas  75201. 

H.  Director  of  Public  Affairs.  Region  VII, 
Environmental  Protection  Affairs,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  1735  Baltimore 
Street.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 

I.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Reelon  VIII, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Lincoln 
Tower,  Room  916,  I860  Lincoln  Street.  Denver, 
Colorado  80203. 

J.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  EX, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  100  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco.  California  94102. 

K.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  X, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  1200  6th 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington  98101. 
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THE   FL.\G'S   ME.A.NING  TO   ME 


in 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLV.\NI.\ 

;.\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.\T.-\TIVE3 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  G.WDOS.  Mr.  Speakf^r.  I  am  ex- 
!mely  proud  today  to  call  the  atten- 
of  the  House,  the  Congre.ss,  and  the 
erican  people  to  an  achievement  at- 
ned  by  a  young  lady  from  .my  20th 
.strict  of  Pennsvlvania. 
Her  name  i.s  Michelle  Bre-.ver  ar.d  she 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
rkhardt.  at  1002  Deerfield  Drive,  Eliz- 
1.  Pa,  Michelle  is  a  ninth-grade 
in  Elizabeth-Forward  Junior 
School  and  recently  wa.s  awarded 
top  honor  in  a  "You  Are  the  Flag" 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Freedoms 
imdation  at  Valley  Forge. 
That,  in  itself,  i.s  an  act  worthy  of  pub- 
recognition.  But  it  i.s  not  the  reason 
bringing  Michelle  to  the  attention  of 
collngues  today;  nor  is  it  the  reason 
inserting  a  copy  of  her  prize-winning 
ay  into  the  Congression.al  Recopd.  I 
so  becau.se  I  sincerely  believe  Michelle 
her  essay  can  restore  something  in 
of  us.  in  all  Americans. 
There  are  people  today  who  look  for 
excuse  to  vilify  the  American  flag 
1  disgrace  our  Nation.  Yet,  in  the 
th  of  her  brother  in  Vietnam,  Michelle 
:i:overed  the  flag  and  what  it  stands 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  Michelle's  essay.  I  know- 
that,  upon  reading  it,  they  will  feel  as  I 
did — proud  of  Michelle,  proud  of  our 
flag,  proud  to  be  an  .American ; 
The  Fl.vg's  Me.\ning  to  Me  Throlgk  the 
Ye.\rs   1   TO  13 

It  Is  hard  to  put  Into  words  mv  feelings 
about  the  flag.  I  will  start  from  the  begin- 
ning of  my  knowledge  of  the  flag  and  recall 
the  special  meAntngs  it  has  for  me.  I  remem- 
ber as  a  pre-school  child  watching  a  tele- 
vision program,  where  one  of  the  main  at- 
tractions was  to  teach  the  children  to  stand 
with  the  hand  over  the  heart  and  recite  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  I  recall  how 
pleased  I  wa.s  when  I  could  recite  the  pledge 
and  was  praised  by  my  parents  for  learning 
so  ciuickly.  At  this  time  I  had  no  Idea  what 
it  was  all  about. 

When  I  became  of  school  age,  once  again, 
every  day  the  class  would  stand  and  recite 
the  pledge  to  the  flag.  It  still  had  little 
moaning  to  me.  When  I  was  in  fourth  grade 
vve  learned  about  the  flag's  history.  I  was 
anxious  to  tell  my  parents  what  I  had 
learned,  not  realizing  they  already  k.new  all 
this  information. 

When  I  attended  football  games  with  my 
family,  I  remember  how  my  parents  looked 
so  proud  as  they  stood  up  looking  at  the 
flag. 

Wlien  I  became  a  Girl  Scout  and  partic- 
ipated In  the  Flag  Ceremony,  It  had  a  special 
ir.eatiiiig  to  me.  I  carried  out  my  procedure 

with  honcT. 

I  remember  my  father  a.ssignlng  me  the 
Job  of  erecting  the  flag  and  taking  It  down 
on  all  occasions  at  our  home.  I  was  proud 
to  have  this  Job  and  handled  the  flag  with 
tender,  loving  care. 


As  I  became  older  and  interested  In  the 
r.ews  of  the  day,  I  recall  all  of  the  trouble 
about  misusing  the  flag  and  being  disrespect- 
ful to  It.  This  bothered  me  because  I  was 
always  taught  to  respect  and  honor  It. 
Ihrough  all  of  these  encounters  with  the 
Hag,  my  feeling  for  It  was  still  not  quite 
established  in  my  mind,  other  than  Us  red, 
white  and  blue  standing  for  my  country. 

The  true  meatUng  came  to  me  after  all  of 
these  ye.irs  as  I  stood  and  touched  the  flag 
that  draped  over  the  casket  bearing  the  body 
of  my  brother.  He  loved  the  flag  enough  to 
fl?ht  to  protect  it  and  died  that  It  may  ever 
fly  In  freedom.  This  flag  to  me  means  the 
love  of  my  counriy.  Love  strong  enough  to 
die  for.  as  my  brother  did,  for  a  land  I  call 
home,  my  country,  the  United  States  of 
.America. 


AIARTY  MIM  J.IACK 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    C.ALIFO.TNI.'i 

I-N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:-E\T.VnVE3 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  note  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  a  remarkable  young  boy 
who  lives  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif,  Yester- 
day, Marty  Mim  Mack,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  William  R.  Mim  Mack,  led  the 
March  of  Dimes  -walk-a-thon  in  Santa 
Clara  Coimty  to  obtain  contributions  for 
the  fight  against  crippling  birth  defects. 
What  is  remarkable  about  Marty's  con- 
tribution is  that  he  himself  Is  a  victim 
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of  birth  defects  like  those  that  keep 
many  children  from  enjoying  normal, 
happy  lives, 

Marty  was  born  without  arms  and 
with  a  hip  defect  which  makes  his  left 
leg  3  inches  shorter  than  his  right.  De- 
spite his  physical  handicaps  Marty  par- 
ticipates In  many  activities  that  are  fa- 
miliar to  any  American  boy.  He  spends  a 
full  day  at  school  and  then  comes  home 
where  he  enjoys  playing  soccer,  pool,  and 
putting  together  jigsaw  puzzles.  Every 
vear  he  takes  a  family  vacation  with  his 
parents  and  his  five  older  brothers.  At 
school  Marty  is  known  for  his  perform- 
ance and  his  tremendous  ability  to  con- 
centrate. Marty's  goal  in  the  walk-a- 
thon  yesterday  was  1  mile;  he  walked 
7  miles. 

These  accomplishments,  which  would 
be  commendable  in  any  child,  are  ad- 
mirable in  a  child  like  Marty.  Marty  Mim 
Mack  is  an  example  not  only  to  his  peers, 
but  also  to  his  elders,  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  faith,  courage,  and 
the  determination  to  do  the  best  we  can 
for  ourselves  and  for  others. 


SAVANNAH  JAYCEES  SPONSOR 
"REPORT  A  PUSHER"  PROJECT 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Savan- 
nah, Ga,  Jaycees  were  a  jump  ahead  of 
Little  Orphan  Annie  and  the  Motorea- 
dors  in  their  fight  against  drug  pushers. 
The  Jaycees  were  far  along  with  their 
plans  before  the  popular  comic  strip 
came  out  with  its  current  doings  to  curb 
the  pushers. 

The  Savannah  Jaycees  are  encourag- 
ing anonymous  tips  on  drug  and  nar- 
cotics dealers  in  their  project  called 
RAP,  which  stands  for  "Report  a 
Pusher."  Rewards  are  being  offered  for 
convictions  which  result  from  a  tip.  The 
tips  are  given  by  telephone  through  an 
automatic  answering  service.  The  caller 
gives  a  code  name  and  number  and  re- 
lates his  information  to  a  recording 
tape.  'He'll  never  know  us.  We'll  never 
know  who  he  is,"  says  Berry  Rich,  pub- 
licity chairman  for  the  Jaycees. 

Similar  programs  have  been  tried  in 
Atlanta  and  Tampa  with  considerable 
success.  There  were  75  arrests  in  Atlanta 
the  first  month,  and  35  arrests  in  Tampa 
in  the  first  4  months. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  of 
February  25,  1972,  carried  a  story  detail- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Jaycee  project, 
as  follows: 

Phoned-In    Code    Calls    Will    Bring    Re- 
wards— Jaycees    Plan    Program    To    Put 

Tabs  on  Pushers 

(By  Ann  Marshall) 

The  Savannah  Jaycees  Thursday  an- 
nounced a  new  program  to  encourage  anony- 
mous tips  on  drug  and  narcotics  dealers. 

RAP — the  name  chosen  for  the  project — 
was  given  unanimous  approval  for  a  six- 
months  trial  period  by  the  club. 

RAP  stands  for  "Report  A  Pusher,"  said 
Berry  Rich,  publicity  chairman  for  the  Jay- 
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cees.  He  outlined  the  proposed  project,  which 
is  of  a  type  called  for  Saturday  by  MaJ. 
Everett  E.  Price  of  city  police,  former  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control, 

Rewards  will  be  offered  for  convictions 
which  result  from  a  tip, 

ANSWERING    SERVICE 

Tips  are  to  be  made  by  telephone  through 
an  automatic  answering  service.  The  num- 
ber win  be  announced  shortly. 

The  caller  will  be  asked  to  give  a  code 
name  and  a  code  number,  then  to  tell  the 
telephone  answer  recording  tape  any  facts 
he  knows  In  the  case  of  the  dealer  he  Is 
reporting. 

Rich  said  the  Jaycees  will  keep  a  record 
and  turn  the  facts  over  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. 

When  reward  times  comes,  the  code  name 
will  be  asked  to  contact  the  Jaycees,  through 
the  news  media,  furnish  the  correct  code 
number  and  arrange  a  "drop"  for  deposit  of 
the  reward. 

"He'll  never  know  us.  Well  never  know 
who  he  Is,"  Rich  said. 

DRIVE    SET 

The  Jaycees  plan  to  conduct  a  drive 
among  Savannah  businessmen  to  finance  the 
awards  fund.  Rich  said  they  hope  to  obtain 
from  $100  to  $500  per  donor, 

A  similar  project  in  Atlanta  netted  75  nar- 
cotics arrests  by  the  Georgia  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation during  the  first  month;  121  ar- 
rests for  drug  abuse;  and  40  violations  of 
the  dangerous  drug  laws,  Rich  said. 

The  GBI  confiscated  $25,000.  The  Atlanta 
program  receives  30-50  calls  a  month. 

The  Savannah  group  wUl  be  the  first  Jay- 
cees In  the  cotnitry  to  sponsor  such  a  proj- 
ect. It  Is  believed. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Tampa,  Fla. 
shortly  wUl  complete  its  first  year  with 
TIP,  "Turn  In  a  Pusher."  It  Is  reported 
that  calls  have  been  sharply  reduced  in  the 
last  few  months.  Rich  said, 

A  report  on  the  first  four  months  In 
Tampa  showed  $1,600  paid  In  rewards  out  of 
$10,000  raised  for  the  rewards  fund. 

There  were  approximately  4.000  calls.  35 
arrests,  10  convictions,  and  325  cases  were 
reported  as  being  actively  followed. 

Later  It  was  reported  that  after  the  first 
six  month,  the  number  of  calls  dropped. 

In  soliciting  donations  for  the  reward  fund 
Rich  said  the  Savannah  Jaycees  will  have  a 
slogan:  "Buy  a  ticket  to  Reldsvllle — for  a 
pusher."  The  state  prison  Is  located  In 
Reldsvllle. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JAMES  W. 
TRIMBLE  OF  ARKANSAS 


8183 

as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Rules  Committees,  and  was  a  champion 
of  rural  development. 

His  background  was  law  and  he  served 

as  a  circuit  judge  in  Arkansas  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  Congress.  His  calm 
and  reasoned  approach  to  issues  in  the 
Congress  reflected  his  judicial  back- 
groimd. 

Jim  Trimble's  record  of  service  in  the 
Congress  leaves  an  mdelible  impression 
because  of  his  great  contributions  to  the 
economic  development  of  America — he 
will  be  greatly  mi-ssed, 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of  extending 
this  expression  of  my  deepest  and  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  members  of  the 
Trimble  family  in  their  lo.ss  and  bereave- 
ment. My  wife.  Mrs.  Evins  .loins  me  in 
these  sentiments. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague  and  dear 
friend,  James  Trimble  of  Arkansas  and  I 
wanted  to  take  this  means  of  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  his  memory. 

He  served  with  excellence  and  distinc- 
tion as  Representative  from  the  Third 
District  of  Arkansas  for  22  years,  and  was 
an  outstanding  Congressman,  able,  com- 
petent, skilled  in  legislation,  devoted  to 
developing  the  water  resources  of  Ar- 
kansas and  our  Nation.  He  served  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and 
well. 

Jim  Trimble  was  quiet,  reserved,  stu- 
dious, and  my  personal  friend.  He  served 


INCOME   TAX   RELIEF  FOR   ADOPT- 
ING PARENTS 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  I97'd 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1971 
there  were  approximately  2.500  adoptions 
in  Mar>'land,  over  500  of  wliich  took 
place  in  Baltimore.  Almost  all  of  the.se 
adoptions  impo.sed  a  considerable  cost  on 
the  adopting  parents — costs  which  in 
some  instance  can  go  as  high  as  Si. 500 
and  more.  Because  the  coujjle.s  who  open 
their  homes  and  hearts  to  the.'-c  children 
are  performing  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while and  valuable  acts  of  social  respon- 
sibility and  human  compassion,  I  believe 
our  society  should  ease  the  financial  bur- 
den these  citizens  must  bear.  Con.'=e- 
quently  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  mcome  tax  deduction  for 
the  costs  incurred  by  adopting  parents 
up  to  a  maximum  deduction  of  $1,000. 

Adopting  parents  in  Maryland  encoun- 
ter five  distinct  costs  when  adopting  a 
cliild:  Attorneys  fees,  court  costs,  medi- 
cal examinations  of  the  pro.';i.)ective  pa- 
rents, agency  adminstrativc  co.<;ts,  and 
child  care  charges.  Under  Mar>-]and 
law — article  16,  section  83 — charging  a 
fee  for  placement  is  prolubited.  However, 
charges  for  hospital,  medical  or  legal 
services  are  allowed  and,  since  1970, 
agencies  supervised  or  licensed  by  the 
State  may  receive  rea.sonable  reimburse- 
ment for  their  costs.  Tliese  adminstrative 
and  child  care  charge^  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Maryhmd  Dei)artinent 
of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  and  at 
present  are  only  charged  by  private 
agencies. 

The  fees  for  attorneys  can  vary  great- 
ly, ranging  from  a  waiver  of  fee  by  some 
attorneys  m  exceptional  cases  to  well  over 
$400  for  difficult  cases.  Sources  indicate, 
however,  that  the  State  average  is  about 
$150.  The  average  for  court  costs  is  ap- 
proximately $30. 

The  costs  of  medical  examinations  also 
vary  greatly  due  to  only  differences  in 
charges  among  doctors,  but  also  to  the 
degree  of  complexity  in  the  examination 
required  by  an  agency.  In  most  cases  a 
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\i  er>'  thorough  examination  of  the  adopt- 
ing parents  is  required,  but  there  may  be 
lusser  requirements  for  the  examination 
qf  other  members  of  the  adopting  family. 

ources  indicate  the  average  cost  of  such 
ejcaminations  is  about  $100  per  family. 

The  admmistrative  and  child  care 
charges  of  agencies  are  the  greatest 
V  iriable  when  an  adoption  occurs 
t  irough  a  private  agency.  Agencies  deal- 
ing with  problem  children,  for  example. 
njay  waive  their  charges  in  appropriate 

rcumstances  and  also  arrange  to  mini- 
nkize  legal  and  medical  fees  for  the  adop- 
t  ons.  A  statistical  study  by  some  of  the 
li,rger  agencies  has  shown  that  the  ad- 
mmistrative and  care  costs  for  a  6- 
nionth-old  child  average  approximately 
$|l,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  families  which  volun- 
teer to  adopt  these  children  take  upon 
tliemselves  financial  responsibility  for 
the  adopted  child  until  he  becomes  an 
apult.  In  so  doing  they  relieve  society  of 

financial  burden  it  might  otherwise 
btar.  Of  course,  financial  considerations 
Ci  ,nnot  possibly  measure  the  real  value  of 
the  service  they  perform — the  love  and 
g  udance  they  will  provide  is  a  gift  which 
ci.nnot   be   measured    m    money   terms. 

?rtainly  an  act  so  worthwhile  should  be 
encouraged,  and  its  financial  conse- 
quences minimized.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
d  iced  will  reduce  the  burden  of  adoption 
and  in  so  doing  will  confirm  our  recog- 
nition of  the  invaluable  contribution 
adopting  parents  make  to  society  as  well 
a:,  to  the  child  they  take  into  their 
f  £  mily. 


CpL.  CHARLES  M.  BOYER— 60  YEARS 
SERVICE  TO  HIS  COUNTRY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIBGINI.A 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

iMr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Siteaker.  one  of  the  outstanding  elder 
statesmen  of  my  district  is  Col.  Charles 
Boyer.  3518  South  Utah.  ArUngton, 

10  recently  passed  his  85th  birthday 
wth  a  record  of  more  than  60  years 
service  to  his  country,  including  a  half 
cefitury  both  in  active  and  retired  statu.s 

the  Army. 

Colonel  Boyer.  who  was  former  Execu- 
ti  '6  Director  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  on  the 

th  of  February,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  association,  was  given  a  special 
a\  .-ard  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  This 

.ation  was  presented  to  Colonel  Boyer 
the  ROA's  Army  luncheon  by  Mr. 
Fioehlke.  and  I  am  submitting  for  pub- 
li(  ation  the  wording  of  this  award  as  an 
inlication  of  the  regard  of  many  Mem- 
tx  rs  of  this  House  for  Colonel  Boyer. 

I    am    submitting    for    publication    a 

ter  received  by  Colonel  Boyer  from  the 
fok-mer  President  of  the  United  States, 
H  irry  S.  Truman,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tli  )n.  This  letter  was  presented  to  Colonel 
Bfyer  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Robert 

Lee  Chapter  of  ROA  at  Fort  Myer,  in 
Arlington,  on  February  26,  when  Colonel 
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Boyer  was  given  a  certificate  for  his  50 
years  of  service  in  this  fine  association. 

The  citation  presented  by  Secretary 
Froehlke,  and  former  President  Tru- 
man's letter  follow: 

Dep.'^rtment  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  DC.  February  25.  1972. 

Certificate  of  appreciation  for  patriotic 
civi'.ian  service  is  awarded  Colonel  Charles  M. 
Bover.  USAR  iRefdi  for  commendable  cori- 
tntautious  dunn?  fifty-five  years  of  active  re- 
.serve  and  retired  military  service  to  the  re- 
serve components  and  to  his  fellow  officers. 
Partxularlv  noteworthy  are  the  services  and 
support  rendered  by  Colonel  Boyer  to  the 
Army  Board  for  Correction  of  Military  Rec- 
ords. For  many  ye-ars  he  has  assisted  the 
Board  in  resolving  complex  and  controversial 
appeals  In  a  just  Lind  equitable  manner.  His 
generous  contributions  of  time  and  energy 
to  his  fellow  officers  in  appearances  before 
the  Corrections  Board  without  charge  for  his 
services,  are  worthy  of  this  special  recogni- 
tion. Colonel  Boyer's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions are  in  the  highest  tradition  of  both  the 
military  and  civilian  service  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Robert  F.  Froehlke, 
I  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

H.^RRY  S.  Truman. 
Independrnre.  Mo..  February  17.  1972. 
De.\r  Colonfl  Boyer:  You  are  to  become 
■he  recipient  of  the  Founders  Award  of  The 
Reserve  Officers  Association.  It  is  pleasing  to 
me  to  know  that  you  will  Join  the  ranks  In 
such  an  award,  which  was  lately  awarded  to 
me. 

Your  great  service  and  help  to  the  Reserve 
program  these  many  years  has  pleased  me 
and  I  wish  to  publicly  thank  you. 

Also.  I  am  glad  to  know  you  are  m  good 
health  and  vigor  and  it  Is  my  wish  you  will 
continue  to  enjoy  life.  Also.  I  know  you  will 
keep  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  In  a 
high  place. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.\RHY   S.   Truman. 
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TARS  LAUNCH  EFFORT  TO  HELP 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  two  of 
the  most  controversial  issues  in  America 
today  are  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  role  of  the  young  in  American 
.society.  Yet.  the  teenage  Republicans  of 
America  have  constnactively  sought  to 
help  the  woimded  veterans  of  this  war 
and  by  doing  so.  correct  the  misconcep- 
tion of  the  yoimg  as  dissident  and  un- 
productive. 

Today  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  which  deals  with  a 
concern  of  all  Americans.  The  Vietnam 
veteran,  returning  to  a  land  which  has 
overlooked  his  courage  and  which  has 
few  jobs  to  offer  him.  has  a  tough  road 
back  into  our  society;  for  the  wounded, 
or  incapacitated  veteran,  this  repatria- 
tion is  even  harder.  But  for  the  work  of 
the  TARS,  it  might  be  impossible  for 
some. 

By  collecting  trading  stamp  books  and 
working  in  coordination  with  hospital- 
ized veterans,  the  TARS  are  supplying 
these  veterans  with  craft  kits  that  are 


invaluable  to  patients  in  need  of  occupa- 
tional therapy  or  to  men  who  need  some- 
thing to  take  their  mind  off  the  horror 
of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  praise 
the  work  of  this  organization,  but  I  feel 
its  work  speaks  for  itself.  On  behalf  of 
myself  and  all  of  those  working  for  a  re- 
vived consciousness  in  veterans  affairs.  I 
congratulate  TARS  on  their  success  and 
commend  them  for  their  concern. 

The  article  follows: 

TARS  Launch  Effort  To  Help  Hospitalized 
Veterans 
Although  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  nearing  an 
end  for  most  American  servicemen,  the  strug- 
gle Is  barely  beginning  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  those  who  were  wounded.  Re- 
cuperation for  many  of  these  men  will  re- 
quire long  and  lonely  months — if  not  years — 
of  confinement  in  a  military  or  VA  hospital. 
The  Vietnam  Veteran  is  like  no  other  Vet- 
eran, because  no  other  veteran  in  U.S.  hie- 
tory  has  returned  home  with  less  fanfare. 
There  are  few  expressions  of  gratitude  for  a 
veteran  s  achievements,  and  little  for  him  to 
do  but  puzzle  over  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  and  stare  at  hospital  walls,  sufTerlng 
In  frustrating  silence  ...  a  silence  which 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  that  he  is  a  for- 
gotten victim. 

National  TAR  Headquarters  has  launched 
a  program  In  cooperation  with  Help  Hospi- 
talized Veterans,  a  non-profit  organization 
which  sends  Craft  Kits  containing  much 
wanted  arts  and  crafts  materials  to  the  pa- 
tients and  occupational  therapy  departments 
of  military  and  VA  hospitals  throughout  the 
country.  For  the  wounded  recuperating  in 
our  hospitals,  these  Craft  Kits  come  as  a  very 
welcome  expression  of  care  and  appreciation. 
These  Craft  Kits  carry  a  meaning  far  beyond 
their  cost,  by  filling  days  of  emptiness  with 
many  satisfying  hours  of  creative  activity. 
Each  Kit  contains  a  particular  type  of  art  or 
craft.  These  Include  palnt-by-number  sets, 
plastic  models,  mosaics,  leather  kits  to  make 
such  things  as  wallets,  and  various  other  arts 
and  crafts  which  have  been  recommended  by 
an  advisory  group  of  occupational  therapists, 
ntirses  and  patients. 

TARS  and  TAR  Clubs  can  help  In  the  drive 
to  provide  Craft  Kits  to  Hospitalized  Veter- 
ans, by  collecting  trading  stamp  books  within 
their  local  community  (I.e.  Green  Stamps, 
Blue  Stamps,  Gold  Bond  Stamps,  etc.)  Each 
trading  stamp  book  collected  can  be  used  to 
send  Craft  Kits  to  a  Hospitalized  Veteran. 
Literally  hundreds  of  trading  stamp  books 
can  easily  be  collected  by  any  enterprising 
TAR  or  TAB  Club.  Stamps  can  be  collected 
by: 

1.  Going  door  to  door  and  explaining  your 
drive.  You  can  solicit  loose  stamps  or  partial 
books  as  well  as  fuU  books,  and  then  paste 
additional  stamjjs  In  books  yourself  to  fill 
them  up.  Those  who  do  not  have  any  stamps 
available  may  give  pledges  for  future  stamp 
doioations. 

2.  Make  announcements  in  school  and 
through  your  other  school  and  community 
clubs  asking  other  students  to  bring  In 
stamps.  Set  up  a  central  box  in  school  where 
stamps  can  be  easily  deposited.  You  can  also 
put  an  ad  or  article  In  your  High  School 
f>apers  asking  students  to  help. 

3.  Ask  teachers  to  announce  the  project  in 
your  classes  and  put  signs  up  In  school. 

4.  Solicit  help  from  local  merchants — 
check  with  local  stores,  gas  stations,  etc.  that 
give  any  kind  of  stamps,  and  ask  them  If  you 
can  put  a  sign  and  a  collection  box  In  a  cen- 
tral location  where  customers  will  see  it 
(preferably  near  the  cash  register  or  check- 
out counter  so  they  can  Just  drop  stamps  In 
the  box  as  they  receive  them) . 

5.  Ask  your  local  newspaper  to  print  an 
article  about  your  drive,  giving  an  address 
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or  phone  number  where  people  can  contact 
you  to  donate  stamps. 

6.  Have  a  spokesman  appear  on  your  local 
radio  "talk"  show  to  explain  your  program 
and  solicit  stamps.  Perhaps  the  station  will 
make  free  "public  service"  announcements 
for  your  project. 

All  trading  stamp  books  that  are  collected 
(all  books  must  be  full)  should  be  sent  to 
National  TAR  Headquarters  (see  accompany- 
ing article  on  awards  to  be  given  to  TARS 
and  TAB  Clubs  for  collection  efforts ) . 

Each  TAR  Club  Is  urged  to  appoint  a  proj- 
ect Chairman  to  Help  Hospitalized  Veterans, 
and  begin  collecting  stamps  Immediately. 
Your  efforts  in  this  drive  will  mean  so  much 
to  so  many.  You  can  let  these  veterans  know 
that  someone  Is  thinking  of  them  .  .  .  that 
somebody  does  care.  These  Kits  will  come  as 
a  direct  and  meaningful  expression  of  your 
appreciation — something  every  one  of  these 
men  deserves  and  the  very  least  each  of  us 
can  give. 


ABORTION  AND  POPULATION 
CONTROL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARY^LAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  popula- 
tion explosion  in  this  country  has  led 
many  people  to  advance  abortion  as  a 
solution  to  the  alleged  problem. 

Recently,  however,  the  ground  has 
been  cut  out  from  under  those  propo- 
nents by  two  different  findings.  First, 
studies  have  shown  that  even  if  abor- 
tion were  legalized  in  every  State,  it 
would  have  little  impact  on  population 
growth.  And  second,  demographers  have 
shown  that  there  is  in  fact  no  population 
explosion  in  this  country  and  that  our 
Nation  is  rapidly  approaching  zero  popu- 
lation growth. 

The  question  of  abortion  and  its  re- 
lationship with  population  growth  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  articles 
written  for  the  N.C.  News  Service  by 
Mary  Kay  Williams,  and  I  now  insert 
the  article  in  the  Record: 
Abortion  and  Population  Control — 580 — V 
(By  Mary  Kay  Williams) 

In  early  January,  a  significant  little  news 
Item  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  It 
was  a  report  on  abortion  and  population 
control. 

The  study,  prepared  for  a  presidential 
panel  on  population,  was  written  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Tietze.  Widely  recognized  as  a 
statistical  authority  on  birth  control,  Tietze 
made  this  conclusion:  legalization  of  abor- 
tion in  every  state  would  have  little  impact 
on  population  growth. 

On  the  surface,  the  statement  may  not 
seem  highly  dramatic.  But  those  who  are  in- 
volved in  right-to-llfe  for  the  unborn  will 
greet  It  as  no  minor  victory.  They  know  of 
the  tremendous  pressures  of  fxjpulatlon 
groups  lobbying  for  abortion  as  a  legitimate 
family  planning  measure.  They  know  of  the 
constant  attempts  by  abortion  promoters  to 
have  abortion  Included  In  national  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  population  control.  And  so 
Tletze's  conclusions  on  abortion  and  popu- 
lation are  extremely  valuable  to  the  pro-life 
effort. 

Fortunately.  In  past  legislation  on  this 
Issue,  abortion  has  been  excluded.  Respect- 
ing the  difference  between  prevention  of  life 
and  destruction  of  life  once  conceived,  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act  of  1970  specifically  prohibited 
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abortion:  'N-jne  of  the  fluids  appropriated 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  in  programs 
where  abortion  is  a  method  of  family 
planning." 

But  one  cannot  rest  on  this  victory. 
Presently  pending  in  Congress  are  over  40 
bills  and  resolutions  of  population  control. 
There  wUl  be  clever  efforts  to  include  abor- 
tion as  a  population  control  measure — as 
last-ditch  contraception — or  as  a  means  to 
satisfy  some  abstract  demographic  ideal. 
These  early  days  In  the  formation  of  a  U.S. 
population  policy  are  crucial  ones.  They  will 
set  the  precedent  for  the  future. 

This  being  election  year,  it's  vital  that 
the  voter  knows  the  position  of  the  candi- 
dates on  abortion  in  general,  and  abortion  as 
a  means  of  population  control. 

Congressional  candidates  cannot  slough 
off  the  issue.  They  may  try.  They  may  say 
that  abortion  is  a  private  matter  between 
a  patient  and  her  doctor.  What  they  are 
really  saying  is  that  they  approve  of  abor- 
tion-on-demand. The  first  is  just  a  different, 
perhaps  softer,  way  of  sa%-ing  it.  Or  their 
position  may  be  that  abortion  should  be 
handled  by  the  state  and  not  on  a  national 
level.  This,  at  first,  might  seem  to  get  them 
off  the  hook,  until  one  remembers  those  40 
population  bills  pending  in  Congress.  Abor- 
tion will  be  very  much  an  issue  in  those 
deliberations. 

A  Congressman  cannot  evade  the  question 
with  a  non-position.  The  same  is  true  for 
presidential  contende(rs.  As  the  campaign 
gains  momentum  in  the  primary  states  (New 
Hampshire,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  California) 
the  candidates  must  be  persuaded  to  square 
off  on  the  issue.  They  have  not  been  pressed 
thus  far  except  by  women's  liberation.  The 
candidates  have  beeai  getting  by  with  veiled 
comments,  cliches  which  go  luichallenged , 
sfhifts  In  stance  depending  on  the  audience 
being  addressed. 

The  views  of  the  President  do  make  a 
difference  on  abortion  public  policy  In  the 
United  States. 

President  Nixon  has  been  cleex  on  it.  He 
has  prohibited  abortions  at  American  mili- 
tary hospitals  In  states  where  the  laws  pro- 
hibit abortion.  Before  that,  military  hospi- 
tals could  perform  abortions  in  any  state. 

Again,  the  President  has  said:  "From  per- 
sonal and  religious  beliefs  I  consider  abor- 
tion an  unacceptable  form  of  population 
control.  .  .  .  Ours  is  a  nation  with  a  Judeo- 
Ghristlan  heritage.  It  Is  also  a  nation  with 
serious  social  problems — problems  of  mal- 
nutrition, of  broken  homes,  of  poverty,  and 
of  delinquency.  But  none  of  these  problems 
Justifies  such  a  solution." 

Lest  this  article  be  misunderstood,  let  us 
borrow  for  a  minute  some  presidential  jar- 
gon: "Let  me  make  this  p>erfectly  clear." 
This  article  is  not  meant  to  be  a  political 
endorsement  at  this  stage  in  the  contest. 
But  the  point  is  that  the  President  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  abortion.  And  he 
has  spoken  bravely,  forcefully  and  very  spe- 
cifically. The  American  voter  deserves  to 
know  how  his  challengers  will  respond.  Cer- 
tainly the  challengers  will  be  clear  on  Viet- 
nam, Phase  11,  and  Alaskan  baby  seals.  But 
abortion  is  no  less  a  public  issue. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  ITS 
WORLD  BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
reports  from  the  U.N.  indicate  that  this 
one-world  bureaucracy  has  soared  from 
9,500  employees  in  70  cities  around  the 
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world  m  1956  to  35.000  employees  in  1971 
in  177  locations.  This  would,  according 
to  the  statistics,  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  U.N  payroll  of  378  percent. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  U.N.  labor  force  is  that 
the  U.N.  is  now  disbunsmg  American 
foreign  aid  funds.  In  tliis  way  American 
jobs  are  taken  over  by  U.N.  employees 
and  the  American  donors  of  the  U.N. 
charity  remain  anonymous  to  the  world. 

Related  news  clippmsis  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.   12.   1972] 
UN,   Staff  Growing 

United  Nations.  NY. — In  1956  the  United 
Nations  and  affiliated  groups  had  9.500  em- 
ployees serving  in  70  cities  around  the  world. 
Today  they  have  more  than  35.000  staff  mem- 
bers in  177  locations. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11,  19721 

AID  Earmarks  $3  95  Million  for 

Bangladesh 

The  US  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment made  grants  totaling  $3,950,000  yester- 
day to  three  relief  agencies  providing  emer- 
gency help  to  Bangladesh. 

The  largest  grant.  $3  million,  was  turned 
over  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  to  buy 
metal  roofing  sheets  to  help  build  houses  for 
200.000  returning  refugee  families. 

Ill  addiuon.  $650,000  was  turned  over  to 
CARE  for  low-cost  housing  and  $300,000  to 
help  the  United  Nations  relief  operation — 
Dacca  to  help  finance  foreign  exchange  costs 
of  Its  relief  operations. 


POSTSCRIPTS  TO  HISTORY 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker.  The 
Death  of  Time"  is  an  interesting  essay 
by  William  V.  Shannon,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  was  reprinted  by  American 
Heritage  which  added  its  own  timely  edi- 
torial comment  bearing  on  the  .'-ubject 
m  its  i.s.'iue  of  December  1971.  The  reprmt 
and  comment  follow: 

Postscripts  to  History 
we  murdered  time 

Concern  over  an  apparent  lack  of  Interest 
in  history  on  the  part  of  today's  youth 
prompted  William  V  Shannon,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Nru:  York  Times. 
to  write  !he  following  essay,  entitled  "The 
Death  of  Time."  for  his  newspaper  this  pa'^t 
summer.  We  commend  it  as  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  reasons  behind  that  trend 

It  Is  not  astonishing  that  today's  high 
school  studejits  regard  history  as  the  "most 
irrelevant"  subject  and  that,  according  to 
a  I  recent!  story,  .  .  .  undergraduate  history 
enrollment  at  leading  colleges  has  dropped 
as  much  as  a  third  in  recent  years. 

Ignorance  of  history  and  disdain  for  his- 
tory are  symptomatic  of  the  malaise  of  to- 
days youth  culture  and  of  the  larger  society 
which  nurtured  it.  Tills  malaise  is  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  Intellectual  trends  which  be- 
gan with  the  onset  of  the  modern  Industrial 
age. 

History  is  the  accimiulated  burden  of  what 
men  have  done  in  past  time  Time  has  al- 
ways seemed  the  enemy  of  man  since  each 
of  us  is  conscious  of  his  own  mortality.  "I 
spit  in  the  face  of  time  that  has  transfigured 
me."  Yeats  wrote. 
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Vhen  faith  In  a  life  after  death  began  to 
with   the  Middle  Ages,   times  became 
mAch  more  man's  preoccupation.  Yet  since 
mi^st  people  lived  on  farma  or  In  rural  vil- 
3,  they  had  no  choice  but  In  order  their 
11v|b8    by    nature's    ineluctable    rhythms.    It 
so  much  time  for  seeds  to  produce  a 
),  for  vines  to  bear  fruit,  for  animals  to 
luce  their  young.  Nature  cannot  be  hur- 
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Vlth  the  coming  of  Industrialism,  life  be- 
geared  to  the  artificial  pace  of  tech- 
At  first,  that  merely  meant  that  If  one 
c^ked  in  a  factory,  one  had  to  adjust  one- 
to  the  rate  of  the  machine. 
Gradually,   however,    the    ever-acceieraced 
uman    pace   of    technology    has    Invaded 
domain  of  life.  The  values  of  the  fac- 
efficlency,  speed,  total  use  of  available 
have    become   the   values   of    the 
ai;d  of  leisure.  It  is  as  Lf  the  time-and- 
tion  studies  of  the  efficiency  expert  took 
their  inexorable  watch  In  each  mans'  soul, 
t  is  not  simply  that  we  refuse  to  accept 
traditional  tyranny  of  time,  that  we  are 
tient  and  unwilling  to  wait.  We  set  out 
ciously  to  kill  time  off.  With  incredible 
hines   and   extraordinary    liigenulty.    -.ve 
paring  away   the  time   needed  to  do 
things. 
'  The  consequences  are  now  all  around  us. 
3  Illegal  to  drive  slowly  on  an  expressway: 
law  commands  a  minimum  speed.  Rail- 
aiid  ocean  liners  decline  while  the  Jet 
races  overhead, 
he    revolution    in    food    processing    and 
ng  In  the  last  fifty  years  is  an  attempt 
prove  that  no  meal,  no  matter  how  am- 
ous,  requires  time  or  painstaking  prepa- 
tfon.  This  revolution  has  already  produced 
that   tastes   like   tissue  paper   and    is 
ce  as  soft,  chickens  and  turkeys  wfh  the 
or  and  texture  of  cellulose,  and  hamburg- 
like   plastic    wafers.    Everything's    pre- 
:ed  and  freeze-drled  and  Instant.  It  may 
aste  very  good,  but  It  saves  time. 
Television  replaced  books  and  radio  as  the 
i  Qlnant  cultural  force.  It  is  often  criticized 
Its  violence  and  banality.  But  television's 
;t  subtle  debilitating  Influence  Is  that  It 
audiences  passive  and  accustoms  them 
;xpect  Instant  gratifications.  There  is  not 
Investment  of  mental  effort  and  of  time 
;ch  a  serious  book  or  a  good  newspaper 
Ires.  In  thirty  minutes,  the  ne-As  Is  nar- 
and  commented  upon  or  an  er.tertaln- 
Is  acted  out.  Then  It  is  over.  No  wal'- 
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children  of  the  television  age  see  poll- 
as  a  happening,  a  demonstration,  a  dra- 
Ic  confrontation.  They  do  not  realize  how 
•h  time  and  effort  are  needed  to  alter  the 
i  racter  and  direction  of  a  large,  mature. 
ex  society  like  the  United  States.  When 
Ingle  political  drive  like  Eugene  McCarthy's 
aign  in  1968  falls,  they  yield  to  despair 
declare   that    "the   system"   has   failed. 
Th^lr  despair,  like  the  apathy  of  the  hippv 
the  alienation  of  many  middle-aged  peo- 
Is  a  response  to  a  world  of  undirected 
technology  and  unnecessary  speed. 

Ilesenting  death,  we  murdered  time.  Now, 

tlrqe  vanquished,  we  lie  exhausted  alongside 

victim.  Almost  too  late,  we  see  that  what 

have  slain  Is  not  time  but  our  sense  of 

ourselves    as   humans.   Let   alone   with   our 

ines,  we  know  not  how  to  wait,  to  pre- 

to  discipline  and  deny  ourselves.  There- 

,  we  know  not  the  rejoicing  which  comes 

;n  we  have  reaped  and  consummated  and 

brought  to  fulfillment,  all  In  good  time. 

reject  the  past  Is  to  deprive  today  of  its 
ng  tomorrow.  To  evade  the  limits  and 
sigfilficance  of  time  Is  to  empty  life  of  Its 
s  and  significance.  It  Is  that  meanlng- 
lesiness  which  pervades  this  age  of  Instant 
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gratification    and    Instant    results   and   per- 
manent dissatisfaction. 

THE    GtTILT    COLLECTORS 

Pondering  Mr.  Shannon's  essay  further.  It 
occurs  to  us  that  the  young  may  have  tuned 
out  on  the  study  of  history  In  some  part  be- 
cause what  we  have  to  say  about  it  these  days 
keeps  changing  so  radically  and  so  abruptly. 
At  least  It  does  on  the  surface,  in  popular 
literature,  in  the  movies,  and  on  television. 
The  mode  Is  so  destructive  that  heroism  has 
become  a  Joke,  moral  courage  an  aberra- 
tion, democracy  a  satire.  Heroes  turn  Into 
villains  overnight,  from  Custer  in  the  film 
Little  Big  Man  to  Kennedy  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  The  most  terrible  bad  actor  of  all  In 
the  litany  of  youth,  is  the  white  man,  who  has 
been  transformed  into  a  heavy  out  of  melo- 
drama; In  his  manifold  sins  and  wickednesses 
a  new  generation  bathes  in  a  kind  of  orgiastic 
guilt. 

One  of  the  best-selling  guilts  of  late  has  to 
do  with  the  American  Indian,  whom  the  new 
historical  mode  has  turned  into  something 
approaching  sainthood.  To  blow  the  whistle 
on  some  of  this  nonsense  there  appeared  be- 
fore a  Western  History  Association  conference 
in  April.  1971,  the  noted  senior  ethnologist  In 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the 
Smithsonian.  John  C.  Ewers,  who  Is  also  one 
of  our  contributors.  We  are  obliged  to  the 
Western  Historical  Quarterly  for  permLsslon 
to  reprint  the  following  brief  excerpts  from 
his  talk.  "Wlien  Red  and  White  Men  Met"; 
Frankly,  I  believe  there  Is  enough  blame 
for  the  sorry  state  of  the  Indians  In  the 
American  West  today  so  that  we  can  all  have 
a  share  of  It^Lncludlng  those  Indians  who 
are  most  vocal  in  passing  the  buck  for  their 
plight  to  the  white  man.  Certainly  the  his- 
torian Is  in  no  position  to  say.  as  did  Presi- 
dent Truman,  "The  buck  stops  here."  He  can 
trace  the  origins  and  intentions  of  past  pol- 
icies, and  he  can  evaUitae  their  effects.  But 
the  historian  neither  conceives  nor  imple- 
ments new  policies.  If  It  Is  true,  as  the  In- 
scription on  the  National  Archives  building 
down  the  street  from  my  oftice  proclaims, 
"The  Past  is  Proloeue."  his  findings.  If  they 
are  known  to  policy  makers  and  administra- 
tors, may  be  of  practical  value.  They  may 
help  to  prevent  repetitions  of  past  errors. 
They  may  even  point  to  some  aspects  of  past 
policies  that  have  shown  some  promise.  We 
have  had  so  many  Indian  policies.  Surely 
they  cannot  all  have  been  one  hundred  per- 
cent wrong.  .  .  . 

With  ov:r  advantage  of  hindsight  we  know 
that  the  Spaniards  were  not  the  only  whites 
who  were  not  always  kind  to  the  Indians. 
We  should  know  also  that  kindness  Is  not 
enough.  Some  of  the  most  kindly  Inten- 
tloned  Indian  policies  failed  in  the  iong  run 
to  benefit  the  Indians  In  the  ways  or  to  the 
extent  they  were  Intended  to  help  them. 
Doubtless  t'ne  missionaries  and  other  "friends 
of  the  Indians"  though  they  were  acting  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Indians  when  they 
sought  to  remake  them  in  the  white  man's 
image  through  such  mechanisms  as  conver- 
sion, allotment  of  lands,  and  teaching  of  the 
three  Rs.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  believe  that  Custer  died  for  my 
sins.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  historians  or 
anthropologists  should  t'y  to  expiate  their 
sense  of  guilt  by  rewriting  the  history  of  the 
American  West  so  as  to  portray  all  Indians  as 
red  knights  in  breechclouts,  or  all  whites  as 
pantalooned  devUs.  Nor  do  I  see  the  role  of 
the  historian  of  Indian- white  relations  to  be 
that  of  being  kind  to  either  party  In  this  his- 
toric confrontation.  But  I  do  think  he  should 
study  this  very  complex  theme  in  both 
breadth  and  depth,  consulting  and  weighing 
all  the  sources  he  can  find,  so  that  he  can  be 
fair  to  both  sides. 
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TIRED  ABOUT  HEARING  OF  CHINA? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iLUNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  featured  columnists  in  publications 
serving  our  National  Capital  are  Paul 
Hope  and  Art  Buchwald  who  are  noted 
for  the  light  touch  they  often  give  mat- 
ters of  great  Governmental  and  diplo- 
matic importance. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  resident 
intellectual,  Michael  Kilian,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  Midwest  as  a  possible  re- 
incarnation of  Mark  Twain,  'Will  Rogers, 
and  possibly  even  Aristotle.  In  the  Chi- 
cago Tribime's  Perspective  page  of  Sun- 
day, March  5,  we  are  treated  to  a  typical 
Mr.  Kilian  column,  this  one  devoted  to 
the  news  coverage  of  the  President's 
China  trip: 

Tired  About  Hearing  of  China? 
(By  Michael  Kilian) 

I  am  sure  you  all  are  about  as  Interested 
In  hearing  more  about  Communist  China  as 
you  would  be  in  having  a  fourth  helping  of 
mashed  potatoes  with  strawberry  sauce.  I 
myself  reached  the  point  where,  If  I  saw  one 
more  picture  of  Pat  Nixon  feeding  a  pig  in 
a  Chinese  commune,  I  swore  I  would  donate 
my  television  set  to  the  parking  lot  four 
stories  below  my  living  room  window  and 
hurl  my  morning  newspaper  back  at  the  de- 
livery boy. 

Tough  luck  for  all  of  us.  Like  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  the  Chicago  7,  and  cholesterol,  we 
are  going  to  keep  on  hearing  about  China. 
Escaping  It  will  be  harder  than  making  the 
Chicago  River  run  frontwards  again. 

For  one  thing.  It  Is  more  than  likely  we  will 
have  Richard  Nixon  around  for  another  four 
years.  He  has  so  defused  the  Democratic 
Party's  Issues  that  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle,  the 
Democratic  front-runner,  has  been  reduced 
to  standing  on  a  flatbed  truck  In  a  snow- 
storm and  calling  a  New  Hampshire  newspa- 
per publisher  a  "gutless  coward"  for  print- 
ing stories  about  Mrs.  Muskle's  smoking 
habits. 

"AS    I    SAID    TO    MAO  ..." 

Presuming  that  we  do  have  Nixon  around, 
we  may  also  presume  he  will  keep  telling  us 
more  about  China.  After  all,  his  trip  was  his 
most  spectacular  accomplishment  since  he 
persuaded  the  Democrats  to  take  John  Lind- 
say. We  may  expect  his  every  reply  to  be  pref- 
aced with:  "Well,  as  I  said  to  Chairman 
Mao  ..."  or.  "As  Premier  Chou  said  to  me 
.  .  . . "  even  if  a  reporter  Is  only  asking  for 
the  men's  room. 

We  may  even  get  a  renomlnatlon  accept- 
ance speech  about  the  sound  of  the  wind 
whistling  thru  commune  pigsties  in  the 
night. 

And  then  there  are  all  those  political 
pundits  and  television  commentators.  Their 
going  to  China  with  President  Nixon  was 
their  most  spectacular  accomplishment  since 
G.  Harrold  Carswell  was  defeated  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  they  won't  let  us  forget. 

But  the  worst  will  be  those  who  shape 
our  culture.  Dress  designers  will  go  ab- 
solutely mad  with  "le  Chlnols"  look,  espe- 
cially If  they  can  knock  off  500  or  600  bucks 
for  a  People's  Liberation  Army  uniform  with 
ruffled  cuffs.  So  many  society  matrons  will  be 
waddling  aroimd  like  overpadded  coolies  that 
Michigan  Avenue  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
will  look  like  the  buUding  of  the  Burma  Road. 
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Nor  will  the  possibilities  of  the  China 
thing  escape  the  beady  minds  of  those  fel- 
lows who  produce  our  movies  and  television 
and  stage  shows.  If  you  can  make  millions 
with  such  hot  properties  as  the  Kent  State 
shootings,  how  can  you  miss  with  a  country 
that  regularly  bumped  off  several  thousands 
of  people  every  day? 

First  they  will  bring  In  road  show  versions 
of  such  boffo  Peking  productions  as  "The 
Red  Detachment  of  Women"  and  "Taking 
Tiger  Mountain  thru  Strategy."  Some  might 
think  these  a  bit  strange  for  American  audi- 
ences, but  I'm  sure  they'll  catch  on.  After 
observing  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar,"  I  would 
not  be  surprised  If  they  made  a  hit  musical 
out  of  "Meln  Kampf." 

REPERTOIRE    IS    LIMITED 

As  the  Chinese  repertoire  is  somewhat 
limited — they  were  unable  to  top  "Chairman 
Mao  Puts  on  his  Olive-Green  Uniform" — the 
producers  will  then  have  to  search  elsewhere 
for  materlEil.  One  thing  they  might  do  is  bring 
back  old  movies  with  new  ChJnese-style 
titles.  "Gone  with  the  Wind,"  for  example, 
could  be  reissued  as  "Yankee  Imperialism  Ln 
Racially-Changing  Georgia."  Almost  any 
Doris  Day  film  could  be  brought  back  with 
the  title,  "Capitalist  Decadence  Runs  Amok." 

They'll  even  be  able  to  make  some  new 
Grade  B  movies,  "a  la  Chlnols."  Even  with  a 
very  small  budget,  they  could  easily  put  to- 
gether something  like:  "The  Central  Com- 
mittee Learns  Wisdom  at  the  Feet  of  the 
Great  Chairman." 

All  they'd  have  to  do  Is  film  one  of  Mayor 
Daley's   slate-making   sessions. 


POLISH  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  CELEBRATES  75TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
in  the  city  of  Scranton,  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church  celebrated  the 
75th  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  the 
very  city  where  this  church  was  bom. 

This  is  very  much  an  American  insti- 
tution, although  it  is  called  the  Polish 
Catholic  Church,  founded  in  the  city  of 
Scranton  by  the  Reverend  Francis  Hodur, 
who  became  the  first  prime  bishop  of 
the  church.  In  his  lifetime,  Bishop  Hodur 
saw  the  church  spread  beyond  Scranton, 
through  the  anthracite  area,  then  into 
other  State.--,  and  to  other  nations.  He  was 
active  in  the  church  imtil  his  death  on 
February  16.  1953,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Bishop  Hodur  Memorial  Chapel  in  the 
St.  Stanislaus  Cathedral  Parish  Ceme- 
tery. 

For  the  joyous  occasion  yesterday, 
the  Most  Reverend  Thaddeus  F.  Zielin- 
ski,  D.D.,  concelebrated  a  Mass  of 
Thanksgiving,  delivering  the  Polish  ser- 
mon, with  the  English  sermon  delivered 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Francis  C. 
Rowinski,  Ordinary  of  the  'Western  Dio- 
cese, with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  HI. 

Prior  to  the  concelebration  of  the  Mass 
of  Thanksgiving,  a  Mass  in  Polish  was 
celebrated  with  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Joseph  Nieminski,  Ordinary  of 
the  Canadian  Diocese  delivering  the  ser- 
mon in  Polish,  followed  by  a  Mass  in 
English,  with  the  English  sermon  deliv- 
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ered  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Dan- 
iel P.  Cyganowski,  Ordinary  of  the  Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh Diocese. 

Following  the  Mass  of  Thanksgiving, 
a  dinner  was  served  in  the  St.  Stanislaus 
Youth  Center.  Rt.  Rev.  Walter  Slowakie- 
wicz.  Ordinary  of  the  Eastern  Diocese 
asked  the  invocation.  The  clerical  speak- 
er for  the  program  was  Bishop  Nieminski, 
and  the  principal  lay  speaker  was  At- 
torney Ernest  J.  Gazda,  Sr.,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Church  Council  and  of 
the  St.  Stanislaus  Parish  board  of 
directors. 

This  was  a  most  joyful  occasion  for 
the  many  himdreds  who  came  all  over 
this  country,  and  from  other  nations,  to 
Join  in  the  celebration  of  the  75th  an- 
niversary, but  it  was  a  particularly  no- 
table one  for  Mrs.  Mary  Jaroszewski,  the 
only  surviving  charter  member  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Parish. 

I  know  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress will  join  in  offering  their  warmest 
best  wishes  to  all  who  joined  in  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  append  here  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  foundation  of  the 
PoUsh  National  Catholic  Church: 
St.  Stanislatjs  Cathedral — Polish  National 
Catholic  Chttrck,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  stirring  story  of  the  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church  of  America  is  one  of  irre- 
pressible freedom.  It  Is  a  story  of  belated 
Reformation  with  all  the  conflict  and  struggle 
that  marked  that  phase  of  Church  history, 
taking  place  in  the  20th  century  on  American 
shores. 

The  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  was 
not  founded  in  Poland,  but  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  From  the  U.S..  mission- 
aries went  back  to  Poland  to  establish  the 
church  there. 

Though  still  an  Infant  In  the  Christian 
world,  this  church  had  phenomenal  growth. 
From  1897  with  little  money  but  great  en- 
thusiasm 162  local  churches  have  been  or- 
ganized In  this  country  to  date  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  more  than  70  parishes 
in  Poland. 

In  the  year  of  1897,  Father  Francis  Hodur 
took  leadership  for  a  group  of  Polish  Immi- 
grants In  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  and  with 
them  founded  the  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church. 

He  drew  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
teachings  of  Christ  for  his  deep  faith  and 
inspiration.  He  was  a  dedicated  advocate  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  founded  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  Father  Hodur  steered  his  course 
toward  early  Christianity. 

The  Insignificant  flame  ignited  In  Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  by  a  very  small  handful 
of  people  and  this  youthful  priest's  hand, 
soon  spread  to  the  mining  towns  and  into 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  Polish  Americans 
In  those  numerous  towns. 

Starting  with  a  congregation  of  250  fam- 
ilies when  it  was  organized  In  March  of  1897 
St.  Stanislaus  Cathedral  parish  Is  one  of  the 
large  parishes  In  Scranton  numbering  today 
over  1500  families  and  being  instrumental 
In  spreading  the  Ideals  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church  In  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Community,  In  Canada  and  In  Poland. 

The  first  Synod  of  the  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church  was  held  within  Its  walls 
on  September  6,  7  and  8.  1904.  There  were 
146  lay  and  clerical  delegates  in  attendance. 
This  synod  formed  the  PNCC  with  the  com- 
bined congregations  of  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland. 

In  1904,  Father  Hodur  was  elected  candl- 
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date  for  the  episcopacy  of  the  PNCC  and  In 
1907  in  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Utrecht, 
Holland,  he  received  the  consecration  of  a 
Bishop  from  the  hands  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church   possessing   Apostolic  Succession. 

In  keeping  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
democratic  form  of  government,  on  March 
20,  1897,  the  church  adopted  a  very  demo- 
cratic type  of  government,  permitting  women 
to  have  equal  rights  and  to  hold  office  in  the 
parish  committee. 

Growth  of  this  church  promoted  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Polish  National  Union  of 
America,  organized  in  August  1908.  as  a  bene- 
ficial society  which  has  in  excess  of  346 
adult  and  300  Juvenile  branches  in  the  United 
States  with  a  membership  of  more  than 
32,000  and  assets  of  over  813.000.000  00.  Home 
offices  are  at  1002  Plttston  Avenue,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

In  December  of  1935  St.  Stanislaus  Parish 
was  Instrumental  in  organizing  the  United 
Women's  Societies  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Sacrament  under  the  direction 
of  Bishop  Francis  Hodur  This  organization 
numbers  many  thousands  of  women  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada  and  Poland.  The  Cathedral 
parish  was  also  instrumental  In  founding 
other  organizations  national  in  scope,  such 
as;  The  United  Young  Men's  Societies  of  Res- 
urrection. United  Girls  Societies,  United 
Choirs.  United  Societies  of  Friends  of  the 
PoUsh  National  Schools.  United  Ladles  Maria 
Konopnlcka  Societies.  Forty-three  years  ago, 
through  the  encouragement  of  Bishop  Hodur 
and  memlsers  of  the  Cathedral  Parish,  the 
Polish  National  Union  purchased  the  E.  B. 
Jermyn  Farm  at  Waymart,  Pa  .  a  tract  of 
land  consisting  of  430  acres,  and  there  estab- 
lished a  home  for  the   Aged  and   Disabled. 

St.  Stanislaus  Cathedral  Parish  was  also 
Instrumental  In  establishing  a  theological 
seminary  for  the  church.  This  wa.s  founded 
m  1904  and  today  is  located  at  Cedar  Avenue 
and  East  Elm  Streets  in  Scranton  bearing  the 
name:    Savonarola  Theological  Seminary. 

More  than  300  priests  have  been  ordained 
at  St.  Stanislaus  Cathedra!  and  14  bishops 
of  the  PNCC  have  received  their  episcopal 
consecration  here. 

The  Church  was  faced  with  many  ob- 
stacles, and  the  task  of  BLshop  Hodur  In- 
cUided  many  such  obstacles  too  numerous 
to  enumerate  herein  But  even  those  who 
were  not  united  with  him  In  the  Church 
movement  procl.iirned  him  a  great  man  who 
promulgated  a  great  endowment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pemisylvanla  has 
proclaimed  Bishop  Hr»dur  as  one  of  the  great 
reformers  of  our  time:  "Every  age  has  its 
martyrs,  heroes  and  re.'ormers.  men  who  take 
their  proper  places  and  maintain  against  all 
odds  the  great  principles  in  whose  defense  or 
upholding  tliey  are  enlisted.  Tluse  men  not 
only  make  for  themselves  a  place  in  history, 
but  In  the  vital  affairs  of  their  day  and 
generation,  they  also  play  an  Important  part 
unrecorded  on  written  pages,  touching,  and 
winning  the  great  pulsing  heart  of  humanity. 

■'Their  worth  and  goodness  are  not  al- 
ways soon  recognized.  It  is  often  decades, 
and  sometimes  centuries,  before  the  world 
awakes  to  the  fact  that  a  hero  had  stepped 
Into  the  arena  and  grappled  with  some  great 
evil  or  force  which  has  menaced  the  well 
being  of  humanity. 

"All  along  down  the  ages  great  minds  have 
been  at  work  with  this  Idea  in  view,  more 
liberty  of  thought,  more  freedom  of  will, 
more  love  to  God,  more  justice  to  man. 

"They  have  been  leading  men  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light  out  of  chaos  Into  order  and 
harmony:  out  of  the  mystical  and  esoteric 
Into  the  open  day  of  clear  thought.  Such  a 
man  as  this  Is  Bishop  Hodur.  .  .  ,  who  was 
chosen  by  a  number  of  hl.>;  countrymen  and 
members  of  the  Church  to  be  their  standard 
bearer  m  a  victoriotis  and  untrammeled 
march  to  greater  light  and  better  things". 
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February    16th,    1953.   the   bells  of  St. 
Sr^iiislaus  tolled  in  mourning  for  the  pass- 
ing  of   a   great    man    and   a   great   religious 
r.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
ania  proclaimed   the  following- 
hereas.     The    death     of     Prime    Bishop 
ur  on  February  16,  1953.  Is  recognized  as 
^reat  spiritual   Ios.=;  not   only   to   Scranton 
the  Lackawanna  Valley  where  he  resided, 
to   the    whole   Commonwealth    of   Penn- 
a-iia.  and 

'hereas.  His  founding  of  the  Polish  Na- 

lal     Catholic     Church     In     Northeastern 

nsylvanla.  and  the  designation  of  the  city 

5cranton.  Pennsylvania,  as  the  headquar- 

of  the  P.N.CC,  has  brought  world-wide 

ncion  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 

a,  and 

'hereas.  He  has  labored  for  the  past  flftv- 

years  faithfully  for  his  Church  and  for 

welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Com- 

wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

\t'hereas  from  humble  beginnings  his  work 

grefr  and  he  had  established  parishes  of  the 

.0.  in  over  one  hundred  sixty  five  cities 

towns  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  of  America, 


vyhereas.    He    has    carried    his    work   from 
nsylvanla  to  Canada,  and  even  to  Europe, 
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Vhereas.  Those  who  knew,  loved  and  were 
infl,!»nced  by  him  who  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  'herefore  be 
Riesolved,  that  the  members  of  the  House 
epresentatlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
isylvanla  tender  deepest  sympathy  to 
who  looked  to  him  for  spiritual 
lance. 
.\|id  on  March  21,  1966.  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. William  W.  Scranton,  issued  a  state- 
me:  t  calling  tn  the  attention  of  Pennsyl- 
van  ans  th?  100th  Anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  t  le  late  Bishop  Francis  Hodur  In  which  he 
paiq  the  following  tribute  to  Bishop  Hodur: 
e  became  well-known  In  the  Scranton 
and  later  throughout  the  world  as  a 
ajnpion  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and 
leading  religious  teacher," 


MILITARY  PAY  RECORDS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

I!*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
Um<'.  I  have  been  concerned  over  the  foul 
up  ( f  pay  records  of  servicemen.  Too  fre- 
quently, after  discharge,  a  former  serv- 
icerian  will  receive  a  letter  from  the  mili- 
rcquesting  pavment  of  alleged  over- 
-nents  while  the  man  was  in  service, 
t.3o  frequently,  it  15  found  later  that 
alleged  indebtedness  d:d  not  exist  at 
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Jill  unless  he  tries  to  fight  it,  A  recent 

was  called   to   my   attention   by  a 

g  constituent  and  friend,  Mr,  e'  K. 

IS  of  Raym.ond,  Miss. 

Jer  a  pe.iod  of  m.onths  in  1971,  the 

Marine  Corps  demanded  that  he  repay 

.  He  demanded  an  explanation,  but 

ved  none,  and,  therefore,  contacted 
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sked  that  his  entire  pay  record  be 
comJ)letely     reexamined.     The     Marine 

•s  did  this,  and  instead  of  Purvis  ow- 

$200.  it  was  determined  that  the 
Marine  Corps  owed  him  S32,48. 

i-rote  Secretary  Laird  and  suggested 
the  Defense  Department  establish 

icy  which  requires  a  comprehensive 
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review  of  former  servicemen's  pay  records 
before  any  repayment  of  an  alleged 
indebtedness  is  demanded.  I  received  a 
reply  from  A.SM.<itant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Robert  C.  Moot,  which  I  insert  in 
the    Record  at  this  point: 

W,\SHINGTC'N,  D.C., 

March  9,  1972. 

Hon.  CH.fRLEs  H.  Griffin, 
Housp  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.ar  Mr  Griffin  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  asked  that  I  respond  to  your  Feb- 
ruary 9,  U»72.  letter  suggesting  a  comprehen- 
sive review  ri  a  former  serviceman's  pay  rec- 
ords, before  demanding  repayment  of  appar- 
ent debt.s  to  the  Government. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  concerns  vou 
e.xpressed  and  .share  your  desire  to  eliminate 
the  cause.-  <  f  this  ;  vpe  of  error. 

Each  Military  Service  Is  currently  expand- 
ing considerable  effort  In  a  major  moderni- 
zation of  us  military  pay  system.  The  new 
system  will  enable  us  to  perform  much  bet- 
ter than  the  old.  which  nre  highly  suscepti- 
ble to  clerical,  transcription,  and  computa- 
tional errors.  Under  our  new  systems,  each 
member  will  be  provided  a  montiv  Leave  and 
Earnings  Statement  that  will  detail  for  him 
all  his  entitlements,  deductions  and  net  pay. 
Thu.5,  overpayments  and  underpayments 
should  be  detected  and  corrected  currently, 
and  not  accumulate  to  complicate  his  ac- 
count. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  Improve- 
ments we  will  still  experience  human  errors 
that  generate  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. To  anticipate  and  mlmmize  the  ef- 
fect of  these,  we  have  had  continuous  and 
intimate  participation  by  the  internal  audit 
staff  of  each  Military  De'partment,  from  the 
beginning  of  system  design  and  following  on 
to  actual  operations. 

Consistent  with  your  suggestion.  I  am 
asking  each  Military  Department  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  recoupment  of  ap- 
parent Indebtedness  of  .separated  members. 
While  resource  availability  will  not  permit 
lOO'X  examination  of  the  member's  pay  ac- 
counts for  his  entire  service,  except  in  un- 
usual cases.  It  Is  believed  that  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  9nal  six  months  of 
service,  preceding  the  l.ssuance  of  post  sepa- 
ration collection  letters,  is  fea-sible  and  will 
attain  the  objective  you  desire. 

Thank    you    for    bringing    this    Important 
matter  to  our  attention. 
Sincerely, 
I  RoEFRT  C.  Moot. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
new  policy  will  be  implemented  so  that 
veterans  will  be  relieved  of  harassment 
and  embarrassment  by  the  military  due 
to  mistakes  made  by  the  military. 
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EVADING  THE  ISSUE 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    CEORGH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maneu- 
vering of  those  for  and  again.-^t  busing 
changes  every  day.  The  pressure  of  the 
voters  has  produced  considerable  evasive 
dancmg.  The  Mansfield-Scott  bill  created 
a  lot  of  hullaballoo,  but  actually  has  not 
changed  anything,  even  though  some 
Senators  hoped  it  would  get  them  in  the 
clear  with  the  voters.  That  remain?  to  be 
seen,  A  very  good  editorial  summary  of 
the  situation  entitled  "Evading  the  Lssue" 
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was  carried  by  the  Savannah  Press  on 
March  6,  1972,  as  follows: 

Evading  the  Issue 
President  Nixon  is  supposed  to  be  mulling 
over  proposals  for  a  positive  Administration 
approach  to  the  school  busing  problem  and 
he  is  going  to  be  under  heavy  pressure  to 
make  some  sort  of  announcement  soon. 

The  Senate,  however,  has  evaded  the  busing 
question  temporarily  by  adopting  the  so- 
called  Mansfleld-Scott  bill,  which  would 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  existing  policy. 

Instead,  the  Mansfield-Scott  proposal,  un- 
der the  guise  of  being  a  busing  measure, 
merely  gives  some  senators  an  opportunity 
to  avoid  taking  a  strong  stand  one  way  or 
the  other  on  busing. 

Interestingly  enough,  Sen,  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Republican  minority  leader,  had  recently  pre- 
dicted that  Congress  -would  succeed  In  duck- 
ing this  Lssue  despite  mounting  public  in- 
terest in  It, 

Sen,  Scott  certainly  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  He  was  one  of  those  doing  the 
ducking. 

In  the  voting  In  the  Senate,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  nonetheless  should  see 
the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  That  the  tough  Grif- 
fin bill  could  have  been  passed  (although 
the  Senate  later  reversed  its  stand  when 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  came 
back  from  the  hustings)  and  that  so  many 
senators  voted  against  the  weak  Mansfleld- 
Scott  proposal  is  an  Indication  that  some 
politicians  are  already  responding  to  pres- 
sure from  back  home. 

It  appears,  too.  that  the  President  is  going 
to  have  to  offer  a  plan  to  oppose  busing  either 
through  legislation  or  through  support  of  the 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

He  will  have  some  dlfflcuity  since  some 
Administration  leaders  like  Sen,  Scott  are 
silU  playing  the  stalling  game. 

But  he  could  also  slow  down  busing  orders 
by  putting  the  executive  branch  and  Its 
administrative  agencies  in  the  battle  in 
federal  courts. 

So  far,  some  Administration  bureaucrats 
have  failed  to  get  the  Pre.sidenfs  message 
that  he  opposes  busing. 

The  Senate's  vote  on  the  Mansfield-Soott 
proposal  did  give  voters  a  chance  to  see  how 
some  candidates  for  president  stand  on 
busing. 

Although  they  were  content  to  miss  some 
other  important  votes  for  the  sake  of  presi- 
dential campaigning,  three  candidates  re- 
turned to  Washington  to  cast  their  votes 
for  busing  and  to  prevent  the  strong  anti- 
busing  proposal  from  staying  alive. 

The  three  candidates  are  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, George  S.  McGovem  and  Edmund  S. 
Muskle, 

In  taking  this  course,  they  hoped  to  appeal 
to  a  small  segment  of  the  electorate  which 
favors  busing  as  a  social  experiment,  especi- 
ally when  that  experiment  Is  confined  largely 
to  the  South, 

(At  the  same  time,  the  South  has  been 
able  to  deal  with  busing  difficulties  in  many 
cases  with  more  success  than  the  Northern 
cities  where  It  has  become  a  significant 
Issue.) 

But  If  and  when  their  own  home  state 
voters  have  to  confront  the  complications 
of  massive  busing,  they  may  be  hef.rine;  more 
about   the  stand   they've  chosen   to   take. 

.As  presidential  hopefuls,  they  are  not 
rvnswerahle  only  to  the  people  who  named 
them  to  the  Senate,  but  also  to  other  voters. 
On  that  score,  they  struck  out. 

Indeed,  they  appeared  once  aealn  to  be 
wTlting  off  the  South,  where  busing  Is  more 
of  a  problem  now  because  there  Is  more  bus- 
ing in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance. 

But  they  also  wrote  off  a  large  .-amount 
of  opinion  el.sewhere  in  the  nation,  where 
sentiment  is  against  busing  because  of  race, 
■^nly  certain  politicians  somehDW  falling  to 
ttet  the  message  from  the  grassroots. 


March  13,  1972 

DAY  CARE:  POLICY  QUESTIONS  FOR 
AN  EXPENSIVE  PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr,  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Alice  M. 
Rivlin's  March  5  article  which  appeared 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  addresses  the  tough  questions 
raised  by  a  comprehensive  day  care  pro- 
gram. Those  of  us  favoring  day  care  are 
obliged  to  consider  these  issues.  The  Riv- 
lin  article  follows: 

Day  Care:  Policy  Questions  for  an 
Expensive  Program 

(By  Alice  M.  Rlvlln) 

If  you  want  to  start  an  argument  at  a  bor- 
ing party — and  you  are  tired  of  busing  and 
Vietnam — try  day  care.  Just  ask  a  few  people 
whether  they  think  the  federal  government 
should  provide  day  care  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers,  and  In  no  time  your  friends  will 
be  on  the  verge  of  heaving  ash  trays  at  each 
other. 

Unfortunately,  they  will  probably  be  argu- 
ing about  a  spurious  Issue — the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  mothers  should  work.  Tlie 
argument  may  sound  as  though :  ( 1 )  mothers 
don't  work  now,  (2)  the  reason  they  don't  is 
that  the  government  does  not  provide  day 
care,  (3)  if  there  were  a  government  day  care 
program,  many  more  mothers  would  leave 
home,  drop  their  kids  In  day  care  centers  and 
go  to  work,  (4)  the  gut  issue  is  whether  this 
would  be  good  or  not. 

But  out  in  the  real  world  mothers  have  not 
been  sitting  around  waiting  for  public  offi- 
cials to  make  up  their  minds  about  day  care 
programs.  Millions  of  mothers  are  working 
now — even  those  with  very  small  children. 

According  to  a  Labor  Department  study  by 
Elizabeth  Waldman  and  Katherine  Dover. 
about  half  the  mothers  of  school-age  children 
were  in  the  labor  force  In  March  1970,  as  were 
atx)ut  a  third  of  those  with  preschool  chil- 
dren. Some  worked  part-time,  but  the  ma- 
jority had  full-time  jobs.  Moreover,  since 
many  mothers  work  only  part  of  the  year, 
the  proportion  with  some  work  history  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  was  even  higher  than 
the  proportion  in  the  labor  force  at  a  given 
moment.  Among  wives  living  with  their  hus- 
bands. 44  per  cent  of  those  with  children 
under  6  and  58  per  cent  of  those  with  chil- 
dren of  school  age  worked  some  time  during 
the  year.  These  percentages  would  be  even 
higher  if  they  included  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  separated  or  divorced  women  bringing 
up  children  on  their  own. 

Among  black  mothers,  working  outside  the 
home  Is  even  more  usual — and  this  Is  not  Just 
because  a  larger  bigger  proportion  of  black 
women  are  family  heads.  Among  black  moth- 
ers living  with  their  husbands,  64  per  cent  of 
those  with  preschool  children  and  73  per  cent 
of  those  with  school-age  children  worked 
some  time  during  the  year. 

Clearly  we  are  dealing  with  a  cultural 
phenomenon — not  just  oddball  behavior. 
More  than  26  million  children  have  mothers 
In  the  labor  force  (up  10  million  In  a  decade) 
and  6  mUllon  of  them  are  under  6  years  old. 
That's  a  lot  of  kids. 

There  are  many  theories  about  why  moth- 
ers are  entering  the  job  market,  although 
most  of  the  explanations  seem  as  likely  to  be 
manifestations  of  the  phenomenon  as  causes 
of  it.  First,  with  a  falling  birth  rtae,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  mothers  have  two  or  three 
children  rather  than  four  or  more.  A  mother 
of  two  not  only  has  less  housework  to  do  than 
a  mother  of  six,  she  finds  It  easier  and  less 
expensive  to  arrange  for  someone  else  to  care 
for  her  chUdren  while  she  works.  Moreover,  a 
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mother  of  two  knows  there  are  Ukely  to  be 
many  years  ahead  when  her  children  no 
longer  "need  her.  She  may  decide  to  keep 
working  when  her  children  are  young,  so  she 
will  not  have  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the 
job  ladder  when  the  kids  grow  up.  Second, 
convenience  foods,  wash  and  wear  fabrics 
and  labor-saving  appliances  have  made  it  less 
necessary  for  mothers  to  stay  home  for  rea- 
sons other  than  child  care  and  at  the  same 
time  have  Increased  the  family's  need  for 
cash  Income  to  pay  for  all  these  wondrous 
things.  Third,  with  the  mechanization  of  in- 
dustry and  the  growth  of  services,  fewer  jobs 
require  physical  strength  and  more  are  open 
to  women.  Fourth,  notions  of  "women's 
place"  are  shifting.  Although  attitudes  may 
not  be  changing  fast  enough  to  suit  the  lead- 
ers of  women's  lib,  the  belief  that  women 
should  be  individuals  with  lives  of  their  own, 
not  just  wives  and  mothers,  is  clearly  gaining 
ground  fast,  espeically  among  the  young. 
And  finally,  kindergarten  and  nursery  school 
are  increasingly  seen  as  desirable  experiences 
for  chUdren  even  if  their  mothers  do  not 
work.  The  suburban  mother  whose  4-year-old 
is  home  all  day  may  even  feel  guilty  about  it. 

Since  all  these  forces  seem  likely  to  con- 
tinue operating  in  the  same  direction,  there 
win  probably  be  an  Increasing  proportion  of 
mothers  in  the  labor  force  whether  the  fed- 
eral government  embarks  on  a  large-scale 
day  care  program  or  not.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  non-working  mother  could  find 
herself  odd-woman-out. 

More  governemnt-flnanced  day  care  would 
doubtless  accelerate  the  movement  of  moth- 
ers into  the  labor  force,  and  enable  some 
women  to  shift  from  part-time  to  full-time 
work.  It  might  help  some  mothers  now  on 
welfare  to  move  into  the  labor  force,  although 
it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  these 
mothers  need  more  than  day  cAre  to  help 
them  get  steady  work  at  good  wages.  They 
need  education,  training,  work  experience, 
and  job  opportunities. 

Nevertheless,  the  principal  effect  of  a  large- 
scale  day  care  program  would  probably  not 
be  to  Increase  the  proportion  of  mothers  who 
are  working;  rather  It  would  be  to  broaden 
the  range  of  child  care  arrangement  available 
to  mothers  who  have  already  decided  to  work. 

To  many  people  the  word  "day  care  "  neces- 
sarily suggests  a  day  care  center — an  insti- 
tution taking  care  of  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren at  once.  But  most  working  mothers  do 
not  use  day  care  centers.  They  drop  the  kid 
at  mother's,  or  maybe  mother  lives  with 
them.  They  use  relatives,  neighbors,  sitters, 
borders.  They  give  the  child  a  key  and  leave 
him  on  his  own.  Or  they  find  another  mother 
who  Is  staying  home  anyway  and  Is  willing 
to  look  after  two  or  three  more  children  be- 
sides her  own  for  a  relatively  modest  fee. 
Some  of  these  arrangements  are  good  for 
children  and  some  are  dreadful — but  that 
Is  also  true  for  mothers. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  day  care  cen- 
ters (defined  as  facilities  for  more  than  six 
ChUdren)  enrolled  only  a  little  over  a  half  a 
million  Children  in  1970— less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  preschoolers  with  working  moth- 
ers. Some  of  these  centers  are  run  for  profit 
and  others  by  nonprofit  groups  that  often  re- 
ceive a  government  subsidy  for  caring  for 
low-Income  children.  The  profit-seeking  cen- 
ters charge  $10  to  $20  a  week  per  child  and 
vary  from  good  to  abysmal. 

The  nonprofit  centers  usually  have  more 
staff  and  offer  a  rich  educational  program 
and,  sometimes,  health  services  and  other 
benefits.  The  nonprofits  spend  about  three 
times  as  much  per  child,  on  the  average,  but 
only  a  small  part  comes  from  parents  They 
usually  restrict  enrollment  to  children  from 
poor  or  very  poor  families  and  have  long 
waiting  lists. 

The  result  is  a  rather  erratic  two-class  sys- 
tem in  which  some  poor  children  (those  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  into  the  subsidized 
centers)  get  better  quality  care  than  Is  avail- 
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able  to  families  with  somewhat  higher  in- 
comes. The  working  mother  with  income 
slightly  above  the  poverty  line  has  the  worst 
deal  of"  all — unless  she  has  a  competent  rela- 
tive to  turn  to  for  free  care.  She  earns  too 
much  to  get  her  child  Into  a  subsidized  cen- 
ter, but  not  enough  to  pay  much  for  care. 
She  does  not  even  benefit  appreciably  from 
the  newly  liberalized  income  u»x  deductions 
for  child  care  expenses.  These  l>eneflts  go 
mainly  to  people  m  higher  tax  brackets. 

The  lmp>onJint  policy  issue  is  not  whether 
mothers  should  work— If  they  want  to  they 
will — but  whether  the  public  should  take  on 
new  responsibilities  for  the  wellbelng  of  chil- 
dren. Traditionally  there  has  been  little  pub- 
lic concern  for  children  until  they  reach 
school  age  and  even  then  public  respon.'^l- 
bllity  has  been  limited  to  school  hours.  'What 
happens  to  the  preschool  child  or  the  school- 
age  child  after  school  hours  has  been  con- 
sidered a  family  resp>onsibility,  unless  the 
child  was  badly  abused  or  ran  afoul  of  the 
law.  But  this  laibsez-fa-.re  attitude  Is  now 
under  attack,  not  only  from  women's  lib 
spokesmen  who  beheve  that  the  public  should 
provide  day  care  so  that  mothers  can  make 
an  easier  choice  between  staying  home  and 
going  to  work,  but  by  those  who  believe  the 
public  has  a  responsibility  to  enhiincc  tl'ie 
development  and  capabilities  of  children  ftf> 
much  as  possible  and  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  reaching  them  at   a  very  early  age. 

The  last  argument  combines  fairly  well  es- 
tablished facts  with  an  attractive  but  still 
unproved  hypothesis  The  widely  acknowl- 
edged facts  are  that  children  develop  intel- 
lectual skills  and  capacities  at  a  rapid  rate 
in  the  first  five  years  of  life  le-^pecially  the 
first  three);  that  children  from  deprived 
homes  pet  less  stimulation  and  early  educa- 
tion and  start  school  with  smaller  vocabular- 
ies, fe-vver  learning  skills,  lower  IQ's  than 
middle-class  children;  and  that  some  expert- 
mental  pr.tpranis  have  succeeded  in  narrow- 
ing these  disparities  significantly — at  least 
for  a  while.  Unfortunately,  the  gains  made 
by  children  even  In  the  most  successful 
early  childhood  education  proerams  appear 
to  fade  out  when  the  special  programs  ena 
and  the  children  are  plunped  back  Into  the 
stultifying  atmosphere  of  regular  poverty- 
area  schools.  The  unproved  hypothesis  is 
that  more  comprehensive  and  sustained  ef- 
forts to  reach  children  earlier  and  longer — 
through  parent-education,  improved  nutri- 
tion, early  treatment  of  health  handlcapw, 
and  a  varietv  of  part -day  and  full -da  v  edu- 
cation programs — could  make  a  permanent 
difference  In  their  lives  and  build  tip  a  mo- 
mentum that  would  carry  on  into  the  public 
schools. 

The  reason  it  is  such  a  hard  policy  prob- 
lem Is  that  the  potential  cost  could  be  very 
high.  A  really  excellent  full-day  school  pro- 
gram that  provides  enough  staff  to  give  chil- 
dren individual  attention,  plenty  of  space, 
play  equipment,  educational  activities  and 
routine  medical  attention  costs  at  least 
$1,800  a  year  per  child.  Part-day  actlvitlea 
cost  less,  but  not  a  lot  less.  There  are  about 
three  million  preschoolers  In  poor  families 
so  a  comprehensive  preschool  proeram  for 
poverty  children  could  cost  $3-4  billion  even 
If  they  did  not  all  participate  But  the  real 
rub  Is  that  it  would  be  politically  impossi- 
ble— and  certainly  unconscionable — to  re- 
strict such  a  program  to  the  poor  Children 
from  families  with  Incomes  of  $8,000  or  even 
$12,000  are  not  getting  that  kind  of  care  now 
and  their  families  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  It.  A  substantial  subsidy,  say  $1,000  per 
child,  to  this  group  could  cost  several  more 
billions. 

A  lot  of  us  would  rather  have  good  pre- 
schools  than  a  new  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier,  but  that  Is  not  likely  to  be  the  choice 
we  get.  In  the  real  world  of  politics  the 
choice  is  more  HKely  to  be  between  sper.ding 
substantial  sums  In  early  rhildh<x>d  programs 
and    spending    them    on    improving    junior 
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hlf  h  schools,  providing  college  scholarships 
or  easing  the  plight  of  the  aged  poor.  If  you 
c&j  L  get  your  friends  arguing  about  these  hard 
ch(  (ices — rather  than  about  whether  mothers 
Bh(  Hid  work — you  will  at  least  have  moved 
th(  m  off  a  spurious  Issue  and  onto  a  really 
■er  ous  and  difficult  one. 


IT  E 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 
i  LRMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
CONTINUES  TO  INTIMIDATE  UNI- 
VERSITIES 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  13.  1972 

llr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach 
heiewith  an  item  indicating  that  the 
president  of  Stanford  University.  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Lyman,  has  rejected  the  8- 
l  recommendation  of  a  joint  student- 
committee  and  has  refused  to 
military  recruiters  from  the  campus 
Stanford  University, 
article  follows: 
|Pr^m  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9.  1972] 
Stanford  Won't  Bar  Milh-ary 
Alto.  Calif.— Citing  possible  loss  of 
million  m  NAS.^  and  Defense  Depart- 
;  research  fui.ds,  Stanford  Unlversicy 
ident  Richard  W.  Lvman  yesterday  re- 
the  8-:o-l  recommeridatiou  of  a  stu- 
t-faculcy  co.Tiniittee  to  'oar  miLtary  re- 
cers  from  the  campus  placement  center, 
an  said  that  appropriations  riders  on 
;nse  Department  and  NASA  funds  would 
t  m  the  loss  of  support  for  "about  1.000 
Ity.  staff  and  students."  if  military  per- 
:el  were  barred  from  using  university 
ities. 

yman's  action  comes  Just  two  days  after 

?nse  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  took  strong 

ptlon  to  campus  policies  that  have  put 

tary  recruiters  off  limits. 

Addressing    a    Veterans   of   Foreign    Wars 

•entlon  m  Washington   this  week.  Laird 

:  "We  cannot  have  objections  to  recrult- 

and  presenting  our  case  for   voluntary 

ice  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  have  pro- 

a^alnst  the  Selective  Service  program. 

either  have  to  have  Selective  Service  as 

manpower  source,  or  you  have  to  have 

lunteer  program.  To  protest  against  both 

ns  to  disarm  America,  and  we  can't  have 
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I  attach  also  an  item  from  the  March  3. 
197  !.  newsletter  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  This  item  sets  forth  the 
pos  tion  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Services  Committee  but  also  in- 
tes  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Laird,  apparently  does  not  agree 
the  position  of  Con^e.=sman 
I  ERT  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
xld  blacklist  those  universities  which 
cise  their  ri:;ht  to  phase  out  ROTC 
1  uiting. 

item  follows : 

Urges    Ct-rriNc    Off    All    Defense 

Fl-nds  at  Anti-ROTC  Campuses 

Edward  Hebert  i  D-La. ) .  chairman  of  the 

Armed  Services  Committee,  said  in  a 

neon   speech    In    Washington    this    past 

end  that  he  favors  cutting  off  all  defei^se 

3   at  colleges   and   universities  that   do 

cooperate  "1,000  percent  with  the  mlU- 

Earller  he  had  pressured  the  Pentagon 

to  send  officers  to  13  campuses  that  had 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

phased  out  ROTC  programs   (see  Vol.  XXI, 
No.  8). 

In  a  luncheon  talk  Feb.  25  at  the  50th 
anniversary  conference  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States.  Hebert  said 
that  "if  defense  money  Is  so  dirty"  universi- 
ties that  have  dropped  ROTC  programs 
should  not  ■want  it  anyway.  He  said  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  Midwest  and  South 
"won't  object  '  if  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
grams are  shifted  to  them  from  the  mostly 
Eastern  Institutions  that  have  severed  ties 
with  ROTC. 

The  committee  chairman  admitted  In  his 
speech  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  "a  great  Secretary  of  Defense.  .  .  . 
disagrees  with  me."  If  the  Secretary's  objec- 
tions are  valid,  he  said,  "we  are  flexible."  But 
he  also  said  that  he  would  "not  violate  the 
principle"  of  cutting  off  funds  to  Institutions 
that  don't  cooperate  "1,000  percent  with  the 
military." 

A  member  of  the  Congressman's  staff  said 
that  Hebert  and  Laird  are  to  confer  about 
the  controversy,  but  no  date  was  disclosed 
Rnd  It  was  not  known  If  they  would  Issue  a 
public  statement  clarifying'  the  Issue.  As 
Hebert  acknowledged  in  his  luncheon  re- 
marks, there  Is  no  law  restricting  Defense  De- 
partment activities  at  non-ROTC  campuses, 
although  one  bill,  H.R.  2.  would  bar  the 
Pentagon  from  extending  medical  scholar- 
ships to  non-ROTC  campu.ses.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
In  p.-essuring  the  Pentagon.  Hubert  has  relied 
upon  his  own  feelings  and  those  expressed 
by  his  committee  that  it  is  'morally  wrong" 
for  a  university  to  reject  ROTC  on  the  one 
hand  and  accept  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tract work  on  the  other. 

According  to  the  latest  flgtires  available- 
compiled  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion— ten  of  the  13  colleges  and  universities 
received  Department  of  Defense  n'ollgatlons 
amounting  to  S18  million  In  Fiscal  Year 
1970,  Of  the  ten.  Columbia  University,  whose 
current  contracts  were  held  up  during  a 
compliance  review  by  HEW's  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  was  listed  as  having  obligations  of 
$7.2  mllUcn,  by  far  the  largest  amount  In 
the  group.  The  three  listed  by  NSF  as  having 
no  Defense  oblications  in  1970  were  Colgate 
University,  Hobart  College,  and  Pratt 
Institute. 

The  others  were  listed  as  having  the  fol- 
lowing DOD  obligations  In  1970:  Boston  Col- 
lege, $925,000;  Boston  University,  $491,000; 
Brown  University,  $1  2  niillion;  Dartmouth 
College.  $305,000;  Harvard  University.  $2.9 
million;  New  York  University.  $2.4  million; 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
S366.000;  Tufts  University,  $393,000;  and  Yale 
University,  81  6  million. 

I  attach  also  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  under  dat«  of  March  7.  1972. 

which  sum.s  up  the  situation  by  stating: 
The  Hebert  blacklist  .  .  .  shortchanges  the 
armed  forces,  wastes  public  funds,  and  In- 
jures the  freedom  of  universities  as  well. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mr.  HEBEriTS  Blacklist 

The  roster  of  the  13  colleges  and  universi- 
ties wlilch  have  withdrawn  from  the  Resen-e 
Officers  Training  Corps  program  Includes 
some  of  the  most  distlng\ushed  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  There  can  be  legitimate 
disagreement  over  the  place  of  ROTC  on  a 
campus  and  pajticalarly  over  the  manner  In 
which  these  programs  were  termln.ited  un- 
der the  dures.i  of  the  radical  student  move- 
ment. But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
final  decision  on  this  matter  rests  properly 
with  the  universities,  which  must  be  free  to 
define  their  own  relationship  with  the  miU- 
tarJ^ 

It  was  therefore  entirely  out  of  place  for 
Representative  P.  Edward  Hebert,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Hous«  Armed  Services  Commlt- 
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tee,  to  bludgeon  the  Pentagon  Into  declaring 
the  graduate  schools  of  those  thirteen  in- 
stltutlons  off-llmlts  to  advanced  study  by 
officers.  In  blacklisting  these  schools,  Mr. 
Hubert  has  called  It  "morally  wrong  for  the 
military  to  spend  dollars  sending  students  to 
a  particular  college  or  university  which  has 
chosen  not  to  cooperate  with  the  military 
services."  In  fact,  it  would  be  morally  wrong 
for  a  university  to  accept  a  role  as  agent 
for  the  military  In  return  for  special  finan- 
cial considerations. 

Mr.  H6bert's  clumsy  pressure  tactics  can 
ultimately  hurt  only  the  armed  services  and 
the  taxpayers.  The  advanced  education  of 
officers  is  financed  by  the  Pentagon,  not  to 
support  graduate  schools  but  to  Improve  the 
leadership  quality  of  the  mUltary.  The  Hu- 
bert blacklist  would  prevent  some  officers 
from  attending  the  campuses  meet  suitable 
to  their  academic  goals.  It  thus  shortchanges 
the  armed  forces,  wastes  public  funds,  and 
Injures  the  freedom  of  universities  as  well. 


SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST 
WELFARE  SERVICES 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
and  age  when  the  trend  seems  to  be  to 
take  all  that  is  available  from  society,  I 
was  encouraged  to  read  an  article  in  the 
Evening  Star  about  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  and  their 
contributions  to  society. 

Their  donations  of  time,  money,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  to  needy  groups 
around  the  world  are  indicative  of  the 
Adventists'  dedication  to  humanitarian 
work.  I  believe  we  can  all  benefit  from 
the  knowledge  of  their  selfless  gi\1ng, 
and  I  now  insert  the  article  describing 
their  achievements  into  the  Record  : 
$14.7  Million  in  Aid  Given  by  Adventists 

Relief  materials  valued  at  $14.7  million 
were  dispensed  by  Seventh-day  Adventlst 
Welfare  Services  (SAWS)  last  year,  church 
world  headquarters  here  announced. 

Theodore  Carclch.  president  of  SAWS,  re- 
ported that  the  Adventlst  disaster-aid  or- 
ganization served  36  countries  In  addition  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Peru  received  the  largest  amount  of  as- 
sistance— food  valued  at  $11.4  million,  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  valued  at  $339,000,  medical 
supplies  and  equipment  valued  at  $165,000, 
and  miscellaneous  Items  of  equipment  valued 
at  $11,000,  making  a  total  of  more  than  $11.8 
million  in  aid. 

East  Pakistan  (now  Bangladesh)  received 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  from  SAWS 
worth  $163,000,  and  a  continuing  program 
of  aid  is  'oeing  carried  on  through  the 
church's  Southern  Asia  division  headquarters 
at  Poena,  India. 

Last  year  supplies  processed  by  SAWS  for 
Korea  totaled  nearly  $500,000  in  value.  Most 
of  these  Items  were  clothing,  but  medical 
supplies  were  Incluaed.  Besides  the  usual 
tornadoes,  typhoons,  fioods,  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  and  war,  which  take  their  toll 
of  human  life  and  comforts,  the  church  gave 
aid  to  people  in  Zaire  (congo)  who  suffered 
loss  from  a  volcanic  eruption. 

The  denomination  has  In  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  672  centers  dedicated  to  such  hu- 
manitarian work.  "In  1971  our  members 
gave  more  than  4.1  million  hours  to  this  ac- 
tivity, and  served  more  than  2.27  million  peo- 
ple In  North  America  alone,"  the  official  said. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai/,  March  14,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  E.  Rogers,  chaplain,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital,  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God  whom 
we  reverently  worship  and  adore,  as  we 
enter  this  day  of  labor  may  we  be  in- 
spired with  Thy  wisdom  and  holy  direc- 
tion in  the  ongoing  of  Thy  kingdom. 

Cleanse  us  from  unselfish  ways  to- 
ward our  fellow  man  and  may  we  be 
more  committed  in  cultivating  the  noble 
skills  of  creativeness  in  the  heart  of 
brotherly  li\1nB. 

May  we  aspire  to  emulate  the  faith- 
fulness of  our  fathers  who  enriched  the 
great  heritage  of  America.  May  the 
blessed  ministry  of  this  dedicated  body 
help  all  Americans  in  our  common  task 
as  trustees  of  freedom. 

■We  thank  Thee  for  the  faithful  efforts 
of  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  search  to  help  all 
humanity  achieve  the  life  which  holds 
eternal  truth. 

Hear  us  and  speak  to  us  O  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  wTiting  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  March  8,  1972: 

H.R.  12067.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  March  9,  1972: 

H.R.  1824.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clinton 
M.  Hoose; 

H.R.  2714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kavo  N.  Carvell; 

H.R.  2792.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
Savedia  'Varela; 

H.R.  2846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  E, 
Carroll; 

H.R.  4497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  B. 
Earle; 

H.R.  4779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nina 
Daniel; 

H.R.  6291.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  arising  from  Judgments  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  178 
and  179.  In  favor  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Colville  Reservation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6998.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salman 
M.  Hllmv; 

H.R.  "7316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Norma  McLelsh;  and 

H.R.  7871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Beas. 

On  March  10,  1972: 

H.R.  11733.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,   to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense  to  lend  certain  equipment  and  to 
provide  transportation  and  other  services  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with 
Boy  Scout  Jamborees,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  8293.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1973,  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  659)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act — creating 
a  National  Foundation  for  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  and  a  National  Institute 
of  Education — the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and  related  acts, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Kjennedy, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr,  Beall.  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
make  a  technical  correction  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (S.  888)  providing  for  the 
relief  of  David  J.  Crumb;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  preparation  of  official  dupli- 
cates of  S.  2097. 


OUR  GUEST  CHAPLAIN,  REV.  JAMES 
E.  ROGERS 

(Mr.  SPENCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks. ■> 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, our  guest  chaplain  for  this 
morning  was  the  Reverend  James  E. 
Rogers,  from  Columbia,  S.C,  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  would  just  like  to  let  the  Mem- 
bers know  that  Chaplain  Rogers  has  been 
very  active  for  many  years  in  minister- 
ing to  the  veterans  throughout  this  coun- 
try. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  past 
national  chaplain  for  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  is  now  the  State  chaplain  for 
the  Forty-and-Eight  Society  of  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  He  has  been  chaplain  of 
our  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
in  Columbia  for  many  years  and  has  been 
with  the  VA  for  a  total  of  25  years. 


Chaplain  Rogers  was  raised  in  a 
Methodist  children's  home  in  North 
Carolina  and  later  attended  Atlantic 
Christian  College  and  Duke  University 
School  of  Religion.  Somehow  he  also 
fouiid  time  to  jiarticipate  and  earn  letters 
in  four  maior  sport-^. 

During  World  War  II,  he  answered 
his  country's  call  and  tci-ved  on  active 
duty  as  a  chaplain  for  a  period  of  4  years. 
Thus  you  will  readily  note  that  he  has 
devoted  his  adult  life  to  the  service  of 
those  men  and  women,  both  past  and 
present,  who  have  worn  the  uniform  of 
one  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  further  indication  of  Chaplain 
Roger's  outstanding  service.  I  sliould  also 
tell  you  that  he  has  been  nominated  for 
the  Federal  Employee  of  the  Year  Award 
in  my  State.  We  are  highly  honored  to 
have  this  di^:linguished  member  of  the 
clergy'  with  us  today. 


ARMY  REFUSES  TO  SUPPLY 
FACTS 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  material. > 

Mr.  PIKE,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  lat«t  May 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  facts  on 
the  costs  involved  in  the  ti'ansfcr  of 
Army  inteUigence  imits  from  Fort  Hola- 
bird,  Md.,  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Ari7..  The 
GAO  wrote  me  on  August  5  saying  the 
report  would  be  in  my  hands  by  October 
1971. 

On  November  3  they  wrote  to  me  say- 
ing that  they  couid  not  do  it  because; 

The  progre.ss  of  our  work  has  been  ham- 
pered by  problems  in  obtaining  access  to 
pertinent  documents  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  I  still  cannot  get 
the  facts.  All  a  Congressman  can  pet  is 
letters  telling  him  why  lie  cannot  have 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  I  refer  to 
are  as  follows: 

General  Accou.vting  Office. 
v:afihington,  DC,  August  5. 1971. 
B-173556. 
Hon.  Otis  G  Pike. 
House  of  Rcprcscniatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Pike:  Reference  Is  made  to  your 
request  of  July  7.  1971.  that  we  examine 
into  the  move  of  certain  Army  Intelligence 
units  from  Fort  Holablrd,  Maryland,  to  Fort 
Huachuca,  Arizona,  and  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  an  Army  Intelligence  Center. 

In  accordance  with  our  discussions  in  a 
meeting  with  you  on  July  29.  1971.  this  Is  to 
confirm  that  we  expect  to  have  a  report  on 
these  matters  to  you  by  the  end  of  October 
1971. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  W.  Gltmann 

(For  Director). 

General  Accounting  Oftioe, 
Washington,  DC,  November  3,  1971. 
B-173556. 
Hon.  Ons  G.  Pike. 
Hou.'ic  of  Rep'cscntatires. 

Dear  Mr.  Pike:  This  is  In  further  reference 
to  your  request  of  July  7,  1971,  that  we  ex- 
amine Into  the  move  of  certain  Army  IntelU- 
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however,  the  progress  of  our  work  has 

hampered  by  problems  in  obtaining  ac- 

to  pertinent  documents  of  the  Depart- 
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units  from  Fort  Holablrd,  Maryland, 
t  Huachuca,  Arizona,  and  the  pro- 
establishment  of  an  Army  Intelligence 
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Sincerely  yours. 


R.  W.  GUTMANN 

(For  Director). 


MONOPOLY  DEMANDS  PRICE 
INCREASE 

^r.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis  3ion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
inc  ude  extraneous  matter.) 
\[r.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
s  newspapers  reported  that  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleimi  Association  of  Amer- 
request  for  a  25-percent  increase  in 
price  of  crude  oil  is  being  investi- 
gated by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

T  tie  IPAA,  a  trade  association  of  sup- 
posi'dly  independent  and  competitive 
prolucers  apparently  made  a  group 
pre;  entation  to  the  Price  Commission  for 
this  major  increase  in  prices  during 
phase  II. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Anti- 
tru;  t  Division  will  do  a  better  job  of  pro- 
tect ing  the  American  public  in  this  case 
tha  1  it  did  in  the  ITT  case. 

Ill  addition,  a  price  increase  of  25  per- 
cen  , — or  any  amount — is  absolutely  un- 
con  icionable  in  this  industry. 

Trie  American  public  is  already  sub- 
ing  domestic  oil  profits  and  produc- 
through  the  oil  import  quota  pro- 
a  program  that  costs  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  between  S5  and  $7  billion 
a  year. 
Ii^stead  of  increased  oil  prices,  a  repeal 
oil  import  quota  program  would 
oil  and  gas  prices  in  this  country  by 
rjercent.  Rather  than  granting  a  price 
the  Price  Commission  should 
imrlediately  recommend  a  suspension  of 
the  3il  import  quota  program. 
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MAlTOATORY  JAIL  SENTENCES  FOR 
U  3E  OF  A  FIREARM  IN  THE  COM- 
W ISSION  OF  A  CRIME 

<:ir 


CLEVELAND    asked    and    was 

permission  to  address  the  House 

1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 

and  include  extraneous  mat- 


rem  irks 


CLEVELAND.      Mr.      Speaker, 

America's  cities  are  dominated  by  vio- 

crime,  with  millions  of  Americans 

livir^g  in  a  state  of  fear.  The  response  of 

is  to  advocate  strict  gim  control — 

<|onfiscation — laws,   despite   the  fact 

what  is  really  needed  is  tough  treat- 

of  any  criminal  who  uses  a  firearm 

commission  of  a  crime. 

an  effort  to  remedy  this  situation, 

today  introduced  legislation  im- 

a    mandatory,    nonsuspendable 


tJie 


prison  sentence  on  anyone  who  uses  a 
firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  felony. 
For  the  first  offense  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  a  5-year  term;  for  a  second 
offense  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  a 
10-year  term.  This  sentence  would  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  imposed  for  that 
felony,  and  could  not  be  served  concur- 
rently with  any  other  sentence. 

In  case  of  offenses  governed  by  State 
law,  this  bill  would  create  a  new  Federal 
crime,  consisting  of  two  elements:  First, 
conviction  of  a  felony  by  a  State  court: 
and  second,  use  of  a  firearm  in  that 
felony.  Administration  of  this  law  would 
be  swift  and  easy.  The  deterrant  effect 
would  be  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  the  cries 
of  those  who  want  to  register  or  even 
take  guns  away  from  law  abiding  citizens. 
Of  course,  experience  shows  that  crimi- 
nals will  still  be  able  to  get  guns.  In  rural 
areas,  where  police  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, the  result  would  be  disastrous. 

It  is  significant  that  the  city  with  the 
strictest  gun  control  laws  in  the  coun- 
try. New  York  City,  also  has  one  of  the 
highest  crime  rates.  This  suggests  that 
gun  control  laws  only  hurt  law  abiding 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  country  to  deal  realistically  with  this 
problem :  We  should  strictly  punish  those 
who  abuse  firearms,  and  leave  alone 
those  who  use  them  legally. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION.  MEXICO  -  UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation : 

Washington,   D.C, 

March  13,  1972. 
Hon.    Carl   Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Since  I  am  unable,  be- 
cause of  a  conaict  in  my  schedule,  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  in  New  Orleans 
on  May  16th  through  21st,  I  hereby  tender 
my  resignation  for  the  express  purpose  of 
permitting  you  to  select  a  successor  that 
might  be  able  to  attend  that  Important 
meeting. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,   and   I   understand   he   is   in- 
terested in  such  an  opportunity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jerome    R.    Waldie. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION.  MEXICO  -  UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  I,  Public  Law  8&-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Boggs» 
to  fill  an  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


TECHNICAL    CORRECTION    IN   BILL 
FOR  RELIEF  OF  DAVID  J.  CRUMB 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  67)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  a 
technical  correction  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  bill  (S.  888)  providing  for  the 
relief  of  David  J.  Crumb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  67 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
rt'sentativcs  concurring).  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
iS.  888),  providing  for  the  relief  of  David 
J.  Crumb,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  the  following  correction:  Strike  out 
"5742tai"  and  In.sert  ••5724a". 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the   joint    resolution    (H.J.   Res.    1097) 
making    certain    urgent    supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  J.  Res.  1097 
R>?solied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  namely: 

CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

Manpower  Administration 

federal  unemployment  benefits  and 

allowances 

For    an    additional    amount    for    'Tederal 

unemployment     benefits     and     allowances," 

5311,600.000. 

.ADVANCES    TO    THE    EXTENDED    UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION    ACCOUNT 

For  making  repayable  advances  to  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  account 
In  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  905(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended.  $600,000,000  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
such  advances:  Provided,  That  the  "secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such  repayable 
advances  at  such  times  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  that  the  amount  in  the  extended  un- 
employment compensation  account  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  payments  required  by  law 
to  be  paid  therefrom  to  States. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

STUDENT    loan    INSURANCE    FUND 

For  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund, 
created  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended,  $12,765,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

CHAPTER  n 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Payment  of  Loan  Guaranties 
For  payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  loan  guaranties  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  1233),  $28,000,000,  to- 
gether with  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  interest  thereon. 

CHAPTER  ni 
CLAIMS  AND  JUDGMENTS 
For  payment  of  claims  settled  and  deter- 
mined by  departments  and  agencies  In  ac- 
cord with  law  and  ludgments  rendered 
against  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  United  States  dis- 
trict courts,  as  set  forth  in  House  Document 
Numbered  92-262.  Ninety-second  Congress, 
$5,111,059,  together  with  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  Interest  (as  and 
when  specified  In  such  Judgments  or  pro- 
vided by  law)  and  such  additional  sums  due 
to  Increases  In  rates  of  exchange  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  claims  In  foreign  ctirrency: 
Provided,  That  no  Judgment  herein  appro- 
priated for  shall  be  paid  until  It  shall  become 
final  and  conclusive  against  the  United 
States  by  falliure  of  the  parties  to  appeal  or 
otherwise:  Provided  further.  That  unless 
otherwise  specifically  required  by  law  or  by 
Judgment,  payment  of  Interest  wherever  ap- 
propriated for  herein  shall  not  continue  for 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  Act. 

CHAPTER  IV 
GENERAL  PROVISION 
No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
beyond   the   current   fiscal   year   unless  ex- 
pressly so  provided  herein. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  measure  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1972.  About  $957  million  is  In- 
volved. The  details  are  in  the  hearings 
and  report  of  the  committee,  but  briefly, 
every  item  involves  expenditures  required 
as  a  result  of  existing  laws. 

The  amount  $311,600,000  is  required  to 
make  payments  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  ex-Federal  employees  and 
ex-servicemen. 

The  sum  of  $600,000,000  is  required  as 
a  result  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1970  and  in  1971,  authorizing  a 
program  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think  that  as  a 
practical  matter,  in  the  circumstances 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  other  than  to 
approve  this  legislation.  The  urgency  of 
the  matter  arises  from  the  information 
available  to  the  committee  that  funds  for 
certain  payments  will  be  exhausted  about 
the  20th  of  this  month. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  provide  $12,765,000  to  take  care 
of  defaulted  payments  of  students  whose 
loans  have  been  guaranteed  to  various 
lending  institutions. 

In  addition,  there  are  certain  claims 
and  judgments  against  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment that  have  been  settled  and  de- 
termined, and  this  resolution  provides 
about  $5.1  million  for  them. 

There  is  another  item  of  $28,000,000 
involving  a  guaranteed  loan  to  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Co.  that  is  in  default. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
supplemental  requests  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  it 
has  been  agreed  that  we  will  undertake 
to  hold  this  urgent  supplemental  meas- 
ure to  these  few  items  in  order  that  early^ 
action  can  be  taken  and  the  deadline  or 
about  March  20  for  final  passage  of  the 
resolution  achieved. 

The  subcommittees  handling  the  main 
parts  of  this  legislation  are  headed  by 
Mr.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  of  California. 

Unless  there  are  questions,  I  shall  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  but  I  would 
think  that  perhaps  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittees  directly  con- 
cerned might  like  to  make  further  ex- 
planation of  the  action  which  we  are 
now  requesting  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  I 
Include  summary  comments  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  measure. 
Additional  details  are  in  the  report  and 
in  the  printed  hearings: 

The  total  sum  of  $957,476,059  is  recom- 
mended for  a  handful  of  proposals  as  shown 
In  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  report.  They 
Involve  Items  lifted  from  pending  supple- 
mental budget  requests  for  fiscal  1972  being 
considered  in  connection  vrtth  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1972.  which 
the  Committee  plans  to  report  not  long  after 
the  Easter  recess  break.  Action  on  that  bill 
will  not  be  timely  enough  to  meet  the  pres- 
sing needs  represented  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Specifically.  $911.6  million  in  the  Joint 
resolution  relates  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments  mandated  under  basic 
laws — $311.6  million  relating  to  former  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  and  exservlcemen,  and 
$600  million  relating  to  estimated  fiscal  1972 
payments  to  the  States  (as  repayable  ad- 
vances) for  extended  unemployment  benefits 
under  Public  Laws  91-373  and  92-224.  Under 
the  first  Item,  funds  for  payments  are  ex- 
pected to  be  exhausted  later  this  month.  As 
to  the  second  Item,  the  other  body  has  twice 
attached  the  proposals  to  other  bills  and 
the  last  time,  which  was  Just  recently,  it  was 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  matter  ought  to 
be  disposed  of  by  mid-March, 

$12,765,000  is  for  additional  payments  for 
insured  student  loans  in  default  where  the 
Government  has  the  legal  obligation  to  make 
good  on  the  loans. 

$28,000,000  Is  to  make  good  on  a  defaulted 
Reading  Company  railroad  loan  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Interest  is  running  on  the 
obligation. 

$5,111,059  relates  to  sundry  claims  and 
judgments  settled  or  rendered  against  the 
Governmrnt.  Interest  runs  on  some  of  these 
Items. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ^Mr. 
Michel  » . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee  has  certainly  explained  the 
need  for  this  urgent  supplemental  con- 
cisely. 

I  will  only  say  further  that  Members 
will  recall  the  emergency  unemployment 
legislation  which  was  passed  by  this 
Congress  late  last  year  provided  for  pay- 


ments out  of  the  general  fund,  and  that 
now  aggregates  something  like  $341  mil- 
lion in  tills  particular  bill.  That  will 
satisfy  only  those  claims  that  will  be 
paid  during  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year  1972,  but  under  the  terms  of  the 
legislation,  there  can  be  filings  imtil  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  and  payments 
will  still  rim  over  into  fi.scal  year  1973. 
So  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  more 
ffioney  in  fiscal  1973  to  satisfy  the  bal- 
ance of  those  claims.  Estimates  are  cur- 
rently in  the  range  of  $120  million,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  ends  up  bemg 
double  or  triple  that  amoimt 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  .should 
be  noted  that  with  respect  to  education 
loans,  we  now  have  some  5  million  of 
them  in  being,  aggregating  some  S4.5  bil- 
hon,  $1.6  billion  of  which  is  in  a  repay- 
ment status,  and  the  default  rate  now 
is  estimated  to  be  about  3^,2  percent.  But 
I  would  remind  the  Members  who  might 
be  too  critical  that  under  the  NDEA  loan 
program  the  default  rate  was  at  6  per- 
cent. So  I  think,  as  the  chariman  indi- 
cates, we  have  no  alternative  but  to  ante 
up  the  fimds  that  have  been  requested 
in  this  supplemental  and  support  the 
House  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  apparently  we 
are  seeing  only  the  tip  of  the  default 
iceberg  with  respect  to  student  loans.  Ap- 
parently, we  can  expect  to  see  many, 
many  more  millions  requested  in  order  to 
take  care  of  guarantees  to  the  banks.  Is 
that  about  right? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  observe  that  the 
loans  which  have  been  made  are  very 
large  indeed,  and  while  the  amount  in 
the  pending  resolution,  $12,765,000,  is 
con/iderable,  it  is  a  minor  fraction  of 
the  total  of  the  loans  insured.  We  may 
be  seeing  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  to  some 
extent.  We  cannot  foresee  how  big  the 
defaults  may  eventually  become,  but 
they  may  be  ver>-  considerable. 

Of  course,  we  are  here  reaping  what 
the  Congress  has  sown  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  education.  Tliis  is  not  a  mat- 
ter wliich  originated  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  It  came  as  a  result 
of  basic  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress as,  of  course,  my  friend  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  what  we  are 
picking  up  here  is  the  financing  of 
spending  measures  that  the  House  has 
approved.  We  often  hear  around  here 
about  uncontrollable  expenditures,  and 
for  that  reason  we  have  to  do  these 
things.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
uncontrollable  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  up  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  ar.d  the 
other  body  to  control  these  expenditures 
in  the  first  place.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  uncontrollable. 

There  is  talk  about  the  Interest  on  the 
Federal  debt,  which  this  year  will  go 
above  $450  billion,  and  the  interest  on 
the  debt  will  climb  to  $22.7  billion.  It  is 
said  this  is  uncontrollable.  It  is  con- 
trollable if  the  House  and  the  other 
body  have  the  will  to  cut  spending  and 
reduce  the  debt.  That  is  the  way  it  ought 
to  be. 
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Here  we  are  with  deficiency  appropri- 
ations picking  up  the  bill  for  expendi- 
in  many  instances  that  ought  not 
e  been  made.  Somewhere  along 
ine  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  the 
expenditures  and  stop  this  busi- 
of  kidding  ourselves  and  the  public 
expenditures  are  uncontrollable. 
■.   MAHON.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
eman  yield? 

'.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Texas. 

•.  M.XHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
y  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
is  a  great  deal  of  logic  in  what  he 
said  about  so-called  uncontrollable 
ditures  and  that  we  are  inevitably 
to  have  to  face  up  to  this  situation. 
le  gentleman  says,  there  are  many 
expenditures  that  are  relatively  uncon- 
ible  under  existing  law.  but  the  Con- 
has  the  power  of  the  purse  and  the 
r  of  legislation,  so  actually  there  are 
few  really  uncontrollable  cxpendi- 
.  Congress  has  the  power  to  de- 
auth|Drize  what  it  has  previously  author- 
ized 

Mj.  GROSS.  There  are  no  uncontrol- 
lable?. The  Hou.'^e  and  the  other  body,  the 
Cont  ress  of  the  United  States  can  control 
thes(  expenditures  if  they  want  to  do  It. 
M;  .  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
?ent  eman  yield? 

M:  .  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fron'  Illino!; 

M: '.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
placr,  with  respect  to  the  unemplo\-mcnt 
compensation  expenditures — and  I  have 
mad'!  the  point  they  are  as  the  gentle- 
man indicated,  uncontrollable,  but  they 
are  [uncontrollable  only  to  the  extent 
'ss  itself  does  or  does  not  act  one 
or  the  other.  We  have  the  laws  on 
hooks,  and  we  are  obliged  to  satisfy 
aws  in  keeping  with  the  fomrola^s 
ve  established  in  the  legislative 
ittees.  I  do  not  particularly  like 
but  there  is  an  obligation  that  we 
to  meet. 

GROSS.    The   laws    are    on    the 

,   because   Congress   approved   the 

There  is  where  the  fault   besirLs, 

it  ends  with  more  and  more  defi- 

V  appropriations  like  this. 

MICHEL.  The  gentleman  i.s  cor 

I  cannot  fault  him  on  that.  Let  me 

farther  that  we  are  getting  more  and 

students  now  taking  advantage  of 

oan  program  in  the  field  of  voca- 

1  training,  which  lasts  for  only  1  or 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  rate 

default  among   those   students   who 

been  getting  just  enough  education 

a  job  and  being  forced  to  repay 

oan  early,   and   that  is  causing  a 

em. 

're  al.5o  finding  that  some  students 

been  encouraged  to  take  bankrupts. 

neans  of  escaping  their  obligations. 

is  taking  place  with  respect  to  our 

population,     and     it     penade.'? 

ut   the  lower  strata   of   youth 

are  taking  a  cue  from  their  elders 

leclaring  bankruptcy 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 

has  expired. 

'  B^  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  encouraging  the 
students  to  take  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  some  particular  areas  around 
the  country  we  have  these  legal  aid 
societies  advising  the  young  people  that 
this  is  one  way  of  getting  out  of  their 
obligations  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  wrankles  me  no  end  because  the  tax- 
payer is  getting  it  in  the  neck  both  ways, 
because  v.-e  are  federally  funding  those 
legal  services  around  the  country.  All  the 
fears  I  expressed  when  these  free  legal 
services  were  authorized  are  certainly 
being  borne  out.  It  is  certainly  a  blot  on 
the  program — both  programs  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  what 
was  just  being  said.  I  may  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
I  raised  this  que.=;tion  at  our  hearing  be- 
fore cur  subcommittee,  because  all  of  a 
sudden,  to  my  utter  amazement — and  I 
am  sure  that  of  the  gentleman— we 
started  getting  statements  about  bank- 
ruptcy— bankruptcy— bankruptcy.  We 
were  talking  about  student  loan  defaults, 
and  someone  mentioned  bankruptcy  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  these 
loans  are  in  default,  Tliis  i.-  what  is  hap- 
pening. We  have  now  developed  a  class  of 
19-  to  20-year-oId  bankrupts. 

When  I  was  that  age  I  could  hardly 
spell  "bankruptcy."  Now  there  is  some- 
thing going  on  someplace,  somewhere, 
with  somebody  ad'.ismg  the.=:e  students 
who  have  borrowed  money  or  who  have 
guaranteed  loans,  and  they  are  now,  at 
19  and  20  years  of  age.  going  bankrupt. 
This  is  hard  to  believe,  but  this  is  actually 
the  case,  so  we  are  advi.sed. 

We  did  not  examine  tliis  in  any  great 
depth.  We  conducted  no  examination. 
But  we  have  asked  the  Department.  "For 
heaven's  sake,  would  you  look  into  this  as 
soon  as  you  can  and  tell  us  more  about 
this  new  breed  of  19-  and  20-year-old 
bankrupts." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'.' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  really  getting 
training  early  these  days  in  high  finance. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  cannot  imagine  anybody 
saying  it  better  than  I,  but  the  gentle- 
man just  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  they  are  really  get- 
ting their  bankruptcy  training  early,  and 
I  guess  that  is  a  symptom  of  these  times. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  is  also  another 
question,  I  might  say  to  my  friend.  Let 
me  ask  this:  Are  these  flinthearted,  steely 
eyed  bankers  of  tradition  exercising  all 
their  acumen  before  they  grant  the 
loans?  Are  they  advi.<;ing  and  consulting 
before  the  loans  are  granted?  Are  they 
.participating    in    this-'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  am  not  a  banker,  but  I  see 
a  banker  sitting  in  the  first  row,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  could  be  said  that  he  is  steely  eyed. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Take  a  look  and  see. 


Tlie  gentleman  understands  what  I 
mean.  Are  the  bankers  and  lenders 
doing  their  share?  Is  everybody  pulling 
liis  weight? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike    the   requisite   number   of   words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee a  question. 

In  this  bill  I  see  an  appropriation  of 
$28  million  to  pay  for  the  default  of  the 
loan  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.  imder 
section  5  of  title  V  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
as  to  whether  this  authority  in  the  ICC 
is  unlimited?  Has  the  Congress  lost  Its 
authority  or  its  capacity  to  limit  the 
loan  guarantee  power  of  the  ICC? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Congress  has  not  lost  its 
control  over  the  purse  or  its  legislative 
authority  with  respect  to  guaranteed 
loans.  The  Congress,  in  1958,  passed  leg- 
islation— which  became  part  V  of  the 
ICC  Act — authorizing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  guarantee 
certain  loans. 

I  have  before  me  the  hearings  on  this 
resolution  which  contain  a  list  of  the  out- 
standing loans,  about  nine  of  them, 
totaling  about  $89  million.  The  one  in 
default,  of  course,  is  for  $28  miUion  to 
the  Reading  Co. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  listing  constitutes  the  max- 
imum remaining  potential  liability  of  the 
Government  under  this  program.  The  au- 
thority for  the  ICC  to  make  new  guaran- 
tees under  the  1958  act  has  terminated. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross),  I  believe  he  was  referring  to  me 
a  moment  ago.  I  would  say  to  him  that 
the  bank  in  which  I  am  a  director  has 
made  some  guaranteed  student  loans, 
only  to  local  boys  and  girls  of  good  rep- 
utation and  whose  parents  have  a  good 
reputation,  and  up  to  now  we  do  not 
have  any  in  default. 

I  am  amazed  and  surprised  to  hear  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  believe  it  is  shocking  and  it 
should  be  looked  into. 

In  connection  with  something  else  the 
gentleman  said,  he  said  anything  is  con- 
trollable. I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him, 
so  far  as  Congress  appropriating  the 
money  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  anything  is  possible.  I  will 
give  an  example.  I  was  at  a  dinner  par- 
ty a  couple  of  nights  ago.  There  were  a 
couple  of  Cabinet  members  from  this  ad- 
ministration there.  They  were  needling 
the  Democrats  about  the  terrible  situa- 
tion we  are  in,  with  our  plethora  of  can- 
didates, and  with  Mr.  Wallace  the  front- 
runner,  apparently,  in  Florida,  and  they 
said,  "Look  what  a  situation  you  Demo- 
crats are  in.  Here  is  Wallace  going  to 
the  convention  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
delegates,  and  he  can  be  nothing  but 
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trouble,  because  there  is  no  way  that 
you  Democrats  could  have  him  on  the 
ticket." 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  there  is 
no  way?  Everything  is  possible."  I  said, 
"If  they  want  to  nominate  me,  I  will 
take  Mr.  Wallace  for  Vice  President." 

One  of  the  Cabinet  members  said, 
"Would  you  run  with  Wallace?" 

I  said,  "Why  not?  Nixon  ran  with 
Agnew,  did  he  not?" 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  was  asked 
by  one  of  the  Members  here  as  to  where 
these  young  people  acquired  at  the  age 
of  19  or  20  the  experience  of  bankruptcy. 

I  suggest  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  acquire  that  experience  under  this  ad- 
ministration, and  what  we  are  picking 
up  in  this  bill  are  the  consequences  of 
an  economic  policy  of  an  administration 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  3  years 
and  that  has  plunged  a  good  part  of 
this  country  into  bankruptcy  and  into 
default  on  loans.  Until  such  time  as  this 
administration  comes  up  with  a  cogent 
and  coherent  economic  policy  it  makes 
no  sense  to  blame  these  failures  on  young 
students. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Would  the  gentle- 
man prefer  that  some  of  these  young 
men  who  will  get  these  loans  go  back  to 
Vietnam  as  they  did  under  the  past  ad- 
ministration or  have  the  whole  thing 
open  up  as  we  had  in  the  past,  or  would 
he  like  us  to  go  through  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  as  we  are  doing  now? 
Or  do  you  want  to  go  back  to  a  period 
of  peace  to  war? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  prefer  that  the  admin- 
istration provide  for  these  yoimg  people 
the  job  opportunities  that  a  Democratic 
administration  provided  for  you  and  for 
me.  This  bill  does  nothing  but  deal  with 
the  failures  of  economic  policies  of  this 
administration  which  has  as  its  keystone 
policy,  putting  people  out  of  work. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  at  the  present  time  is  right 
where  it  v.-as  during  the  Kermedy  admin- 
istration, which  the  gentleman  sup- 
ported at  that  time.  When  we  did  send 
all  of  our  boys  over  to  Vietnam  and 
when  v.-e  had  a  high  draft  call,  it  went 
down,  of  course.  Now  it  is  down  lower 
than  it  was,  but  we  are  back  to  the  pre- 
Kennedy  administration  days  in  the 
area  of  unemployment.  We  can  discuss 

that  all  we  want  to 

Mr.  WALDIE.  We  do  not  have  to. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG,  But  that  does  not 
make  any  kind  of  a  contribution  to  what 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  We  do  not  have  to  dis- 
cuss it  any  further,  because  I  will  not 
yield  further.  But  you  are  dead  right 

that  the  imemployment  rate  was  the 
same  as  today  under  Nixon  when  Ken- 
nedy took  over  from  Eisenhower,  the  last 
Republican  administration,  and  when  we 
had  a  similar  nigh  rate  of  unemploy- 


ment. That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with 
now.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here  are 
the  consequences  of  that  absurd  eco- 
nomic policy  which  President  Nixon  has 
foisted  on  the  American  people.  This  is 
a  consequence  of  these  deficiencies,  with 
its  effect  on  the  young  people  who  grad- 
uate from  college  and  find  no  jobs  avail- 
able.   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
quick  approval  of  the  $28  million,  plus 
interest  to  date  of  payment,  to  repay  a 
Government-guaranteed  loan  made  to 
the  Reading  Co.  With  interest  on  the 
loan  accruing  at  $5,000  a  day,  time  is  of 
the  essence.  If  by  some  miracle  we  could 
pay  this  loan  by  tomorrow,  the  interest 
costs  alone  would  be  almost  $1.3  million. 
A  delay  in  payment  until  the  end  of  June 
will  add  another  $500,000  to  the  bill. 

At  a  time  when  v,-e  are  all  strugglmg  to 
put  our  economic  house  in  order,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  will  promtly  approve 
this  request  and  that  the  Senate  will  do 
likewise.  Further  delay  will  only  result 
in  needless  wastes  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint  re- 
solution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  365,  nays  16,  not  voting  50, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  73] 
YEAS— 365 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews 
Annvmzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blaeel 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blaiiiik 
Boggs 


Boland 
Bi.lhne 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brcwn,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass, 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
B.vrncs,  Wis. 
Bvron 
Cabell 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 


Celler 

Chambrrlaln 
Chappcll 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clav 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Cnnable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Curl  In 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  Cia, 
D:ivis,  S  C, 
Davis.  Wis. 
riP  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell'-nbuck 
Denhulm 


Dennis 

Keating 

Roe 

Dent 

Kee 

Rogers 

Derwinskl 

Keith 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Dickinson 

Kemp 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Di'tgs 

Kluczynskl 

Rosenthal 

Dlneell 

Koch 

Rosteiikowskl 

Donohue 

Kuvkeudall 

Roush 

Dorn 

Kyi 

Rousselot 

Dow 

Kyros 

Roy 

Downing 

Latta 

Roybal 

Drtnan 

Leggett 

Runnels 

DuKskl 

Lennon 

Ruppe 

Duncan 

Lent 

Rulh 

du  Pont 

Link 

Ryan 

Edmondson 

Lloyd 

St  Germain 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Long.  Md. 

Sandman 

Edwards,  CalU 

Lujan 

Sarbanes 

Eilberg 

McClory 

Satterfleld 

Erlenborn 

McCloskey 

Saylor 

E.'^rh 

McClure 

Scherle 

Eshleman 

McCoIlUter 

Schneebell 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCormack 

Schwengel 

Evlns,  Term. 

Mcculloch 

Scott 

Fascell 

MrDade 

Sebelhis 

Flndley 

McEwen 

Selberllng 

Fish 

McFall 

Shipley 

Flood 

McKay 

Shoup 

Flowers 

McKevitt 

Shrlver 

Flynt 

McKlnney 

Slkes 

Foley 

McMUlan 

Slsk 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Madden 

Skubltz 

Ford. 

Mahon 

Slack 

William  D. 

Mnilliard 

Smith,  Calif. 

Forsythe 

Mailary 

Smith.  Iowa 

Fountain 

Mann 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Fraser 

Martin 

Snyder 

Frflln«huysen 

Miithias,  Calif 

Spcnce 

Frenzel 

Malsunaga 

Springer 

Frey 

Mayne 

Staggers 

Fulton 

MazzoU 

Stanton, 

Puqua 

Meeds 

J.  WUUam 

Gallagher 

Melcher 

Stanton, 

Gannatz 

Metcalfe 

James  V. 

Gctiys 

Michel 

Steed 

Glaimo 

Mikva 

Steele 

Gibbons 

Miller.  Calif. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Goldwater 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stelger.  WU. 

Gonzalez 

Mills.  Ark. 

Stokes 

Good  ling 

Mills.  Md. 

Stratton 

Grasso 

Minish 

Stuckey 

Gray 

Mlnshall 

Sullivan 

Green,  Pa. 

Mizell 

Symington 

Gr-.ffln 

MoUohan 

Talcott 

G  rover 

Mnnai^an 

Taylor 

Gubser 

Moorhead 

Teagne,  Calif. 

Gude 

Morgan 

Teague,  Tex. 

H.i^'an 

Morse 

Terry 

Haley 

Mosher 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Halpern 

Mun.ihv.  111. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hanimcr- 

Myers 

Thone 

Echmldt 

Natcher 

Tlernan 

Hanley 

Nedzl 

Vander  Jagt 

Hanna 

Nichols 

Vanlk 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Nix 

Veysey 

Hansen,  Wash 

Obev 

Vigorlto 

HarrinmoD 

OKonskl 

-Waggonner 

Hnrsha 

O'Neill 

Waldie 

Harvey 

Passman 

Wamplcr 

Hast  mgs 

Palm  an 

Ware 

Hathaway 

Patten 

Whalen 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Whalley 

Havs 

Perkins 

White 

Hechler,  W.Va 

.  Pettis 

Whltehurst 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Peyser 

Whltten 

Heinz 

Pickle 

Wldusll 

Hel'loskl 

Pike 

Wleelns 

Henderson 

Plrnle 

Williams 

Hif-ks,  Mass. 

Poage 

Wilson.  Bob 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Podell 

Wilson. 

Hillls 

Poff 

Charles  H. 

Hogan 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Winn 

Horton 

Price.  111. 

Wolff 

Hosmer 

Purcell 

Wright 

Howard 

Qule 

Wyatt 

Hungate 

QuUlen 

Wydler 

Hunt 

Rallsback 

Wyhe 

Hutchinson 

Randall 

Wyman 

Ichord 

Ran'iel 

Yates 

Johnson,  Calll 

.  Rees 

Yatron 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reld 

Zlon 

Jonas 

Rcuss 

Zwacb 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Young,  Fla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Young.  Tex. 

Kurth 

Robinson,  Va. 

Zablockl 

Kastenmcler 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Kazen 

Rodlno 

NAYS— 18 

Archer 

Crane 

Price.  Tex. 

Baker 

Devlne 

Rarlck 

Camp 

Gross 

Roncnllo 

Cleveland 

Hall 

SchmltE 

Collins,  Tex 

Landprebe 

Colmer 

Mathis,  Ga. 
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NOT  VOTING— 50 


ook 

^11 


rdt 
ds.  La. 


Gahflanakls 

Mitchell 

Gaydos 

Montgomery 

Green.  Ores:. 

Moss 

GnfRths 

Neisen 

Heben 

OHara 

HoUneld 

PfUy 

Hall 

P'  well 

Jacobs 

Prvor.  Ark. 

Jarman 

P',ic:nskl 

Jones.  Ala. 

R!e.,'le 

Kin^ 

Scheuer 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Lont;,  La. 

Stubblefleld 

McDonald. 

Uclall 

Mich. 

Ullman 

Macdonald. 

Van  Deerlln 

Mass. 

Mink 

the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
Clerk    announced   the   following 


Hebert  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
HoUfleld  with  Mr.  King. 
Hull  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Asplnall  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Fisher  with  Mr.  Neisen. 

Van   Deerlln    with   Mr.   McDonald    of 
gan. 

Jones  ol  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Caffery  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Riegle. 
O'Hara  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Cotton  with  Mr.  Dellums. 
Stephens  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Barring  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Gaydos  with  Mrs.  GrtEBths. 
Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
af  Louisiana. 

Landrum  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Jarman  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Galiflanakis  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Montgomery  with  Mr.  Moss. 
Bingham  with  Mr.  Abourezk. 


m 


result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
ve  recorded. 
otion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imoui  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, i  nd  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  y.  embers  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
exter  d  their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion .  ust  passed. 

Th?  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Thpre  was  no  objection. 


PERJlnSSION  FOR  COMMriTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion )f  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  that  committee 
may  lave  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
repor;s  on  two  bills. 

Thi;  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  r;quest  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana 

There  was  no  objection. 


F^C 


AUTHORIZING      PREPARATION     OF 
rCIAL  DUPLICATES  OF  S.  2097 
STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 


consideration  of  the  Senate  concurred 
resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  681  to  authorize 
the  preparation  of  official  duplicates  of 
S.  2097. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man the  meaning  of  iiis  request? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  House  and  Senate  passed 
a  bill  to  establish  a  special  action  office 
for  drug  abuse  prevention  and  directing 
the  President  to  concentrate  the  re- 
soui-ces  of  the  Nation  a^^ainst  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  and  we  had  to  have 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  it.  Dur- 
ing the  conference  the  Senate  lost  the  of- 
ficial papers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Senate  did  what? 
Will  the  gentleman  plea.se  repeat  that 
statement'^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  will  be  happy  to.  I 
will  say  that  the  Senate  or  some  of  the 
people  working  for  the  Senate  commit- 
tee lost  the  official  papers,  and  we  have 
to  pass  this  concurrent  resolution  in  or- 
der to  have  the  papers  reprinted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  one  gentleman  sug- 
gests. I  have  heard  everything  now.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  my  vears  in  Congress  I 
have  ever  heard  of  the  papers  being  com- 
pletely lost.  Is  there  any  indication  of 
whero  the  Senate  papers  were  lost? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  it.  All  they  say  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  were  lost  and  they  need  to 
have  a  concurrent  resolution  {>assed  be- 
fore we  can  bring  the  conference  report 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  suppo.se  it  would 
be  of  any  benefit  if  we  appropriated  a 
little  money  on  the  House  side  to  supply 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  and  their 
staffs  with  seeing-eye  dogs  or  a  reward 
or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  not  sure,  sir, 
whether  that  would  be  helpful  or  not, 
but  it  really  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  of  anything  like  this.  However,  this 
is  the  only  way  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  perhaps  a  course  in 
memory  training. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa  that 
this  is  the  second  bill  we  have  brought  up 
here  in  the  last  week  and  a  half.  I  know 
it  pleases  my  colleague  that  this  does  not 
cost  a  single  cent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  helpful,  but  it  still 
does  not  answer  the  question  as  to  how 
papers  can  disappear  as  readily  and  as 
easily  as  they  apparently  did  in  this  case. 
However.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  observation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  and  sign  oflaclal  duplicates 
of  the  conference  papers  of  the  bill  (S.  2097) 
to  establish  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
-Abuse  Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  against  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  18, 

GRANTS  TO  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 

AND  RADIO  LIBERTY 

Mr.  FASCELL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  fS.  18)  to  amend  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  assistance  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-914) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  18) 
to  amend  the  tJnited  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  to  provide 
assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  section  702  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

"AUTHORIZATION  FOB  GRANTS  TO  RADIO  FREE 
EtTROPE  AND  RADIO  LIBERTY 

"Sec.  703.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  $36,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  provide  grants,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate,  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  Except  for  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section,  no  funds  appropriated 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year,  under  this  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  may  be  made  available  to 
or  for  the  use  of  Radio  Free  Europe  or  Radio 
Liberty." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendment 
to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Dante  Pascell, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 

Wm.  Broomfield, 
MaTiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Prank  Church, 

Stuart  Symington, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

CoMMmrEE  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and   the   Senate   at   the   conference   on   the 
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disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  18) 
to  amend  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Conferees  were  In  disagreement  as  to 
whether  the  Radios  should  be  continued  in 
operation  beyond  this  fiscal  year. 

The  House  Conferees  felt  strongly  that  the 
Radios  should  not  have  their  activities  termi- 
nate precipitously  and  without  further 
study  as  to  whether  they  serve  the  national 
Interest.  Thus,  the  House  Conferees  were  in- 
sistent that  the  Radios  be  authorized  for 
two  years  during  which  time  their  utility 
could  be  studied. 

The  Senate  Conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  belief  that  the  Radios  should  be  con- 
tinued only  for  the  balance  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  leaving  the  future  of  the  Radios  to 
determination  by  the  Congress  In  action 
taken  before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1973.  Some  felt  that  the  future  of  the  Ra- 
dios should  be  considered  within  the  context 
of  periodic  State  Department  or  USIA  au- 
thorization legislation. 

The  Conferees  resolved  their  differences  by 
agreeing  to  legislation  which  will  continue 
the  programs  at  the  authorized  rate  of  $36 
million  only  for  the  balance  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  with  the  clear  understanding, 
however,  that  further  legislation  will  be 
considered  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  possible  to  predict  what 
action  the  Congress  may  take.  However,  the 
Conferees  were  agreed  that  should  there  be  a 
decision  to  terminate  the  activities  of  the 
Radios,  fairness  and  equity  require  that 
funds  would  need  to  be  made  available  for 
orderly  termination.  They  also  agreed  that 
this  reference  to  termination  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  a  prejudgment  as  to  continua- 
tion of  the  programs,  their  expansion,  their 
contraction,  or  other  means  of  financing  the 
Radios. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 
Dante  Fascell, 
W.  S.  Mailliard, 
Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Wm.  Broomfield, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Frank  Church, 
Stuart  Symington, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  AID— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   CH.  DOC.  NO.  92-190) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  authorize 
funding  for  my  foreign  aid  proposals  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  draft  bill, 
which  is  entitled  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1972,  also  contains  provisions  to 
make  our  military  assistance  more  effec- 
tive. 

As  I  have  often  indicated,  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  are  a  central  ele- 


ment in  our  foreign  poUcy  for  the  1970s. 
For  it  is  as  dangerous  for  this  Nation 
to  ignore  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
hunger  and  the  need  for  security  in  other 
nations  as  it  is  to  ignore  our  own  domes- 
tic needs. 

The  Congress,  acting  after  two-thirds 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  had  already 
passed,  drastically  reduced  my  foreign 
assistance  requests  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
In  my  judgment,  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  both  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance  in  fiscal  year  1972  are 
below  the  minimum  level  required  to  at- 
tain our  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity goals.  These  reductions  have  cre- 
ated difficult  problems  in  essential  pro- 
grams and  in  our  relations  with  several 
countries.  A  repetition  of  these  reductions 
and  delays  in  1973  would  call  into  serious 
question  the  firmness  of  our  commit- 
ments abroad  and  could  have  a  destabil- 
izing effect  at  a  time  when  calm  con- 
fidence in  our  support  and  perseverance 
will  be  critically  needed.  I  therefore  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  promptly  to  author- 
ize and  appropriate  the  full  amounts  re- 
quested for  foreign  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1973. 

In  forwarding  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1972,  I  would  also  underscore  the 
points  I  made  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  21,  1971.  In  that  message  I 
addressed  the  need  for  fundamental  re- 
form of  foreign  assistance  and  recom- 
mended a  major  reorganization  of  these 
programs.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
give  closer  consideration  to  these  pro- 
FK>sals  in  this  session,  and  that  together 
we  can  develop  the  most  effective  pro- 
gram possible,  one  that  truly  merits  the 
broad  bipartisan  support  that  foreign  aid 
has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

SECURITY    ASSISTANCE 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  annual  Report 
to  the  Congress  on  Foreign  Policy  last 
month:  "Security  assistance  is  a  corner- 
stone of  our  foreign  policy  and  of  Free 
World  security  ..."  We  live  today  in  a 
period  of  transition  in  world  affairs,  in  a 
time  in  which  the  United  States  is  taking 
bold  initiatives  to  build  a  new  structure 
of  peace,  while  asking  our  friends  and 
allies  to  assume  a  greater  responsibility 
for  their  owti  defense. 

As  we  begin  to  make  adjustments  in 
our  international  role,  it  is  especially 
critical  that  we  maintain  a  firm  U.S. 
commitment  to  an  adequate  level  of  secu- 
rity assistance.  For  without  such  ade- 
quate levels,  our  friends  and  allies  will 
lack  the  confidence  required  for  success- 
ful international  cooperation  in  an  era 
of  negotiations.  And  without  adequate 
security  assistance,  we  cannot  safely  re- 
duce our  military  presence  abroad. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  authoriza- 
tions for  security  assistance  programs 
totahng  $2,151  million  in  fiscal  year  1973 : 
$780  million  for  grant  military  assistance, 
$527  million  for  military  credit  sales,  and 
$844  million  for  security  supporting  as- 
sistance, of  which  an  estimated  $50  mil- 
lion is  intended  for  Israel. 

NARCOTICS     control 

I  am  requesting  that  a  separate  appro- 
priation of  $42.5  miUion  be  authorized 
for  the  support  of  international  narcotics 
control  activities.  Control  of  illicit  drug 


production  and  traffickiiig  is  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  my  Administration. 
I  believe  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  funds  specifically  for  this 
purpose  is  essential  to  clearly  demon- 
strate the  determination  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  Congre.'^s,  and  the  American 
people  to  overcome  this  senous  menace. 

SOUTH     ASLA     RELIEF     AND     RECONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE 

I  am  also  proposing  the  authorization 
of  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  197,3  for  ref- 
ugee relief  and  humanitarian  assistance 
in  South  Asia.  This  sum  would  be  m  addi- 
tion to  the  $200  million  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  damage  and  destruction  growing 
out  of  the  war  between  India  and  Pakis- 
tan has  truly  been  immen.se.  We  have  m- 
dicated  our  willingness  to  work  with  other 
donors  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion to  those  in  need. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  issued  an  assessment  of 
these  needs  and  a  special  appeal  for  sup- 
port. We  have  already  made  an  initial 
contribution  to  this  effort  and  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  in  the  lipht  of  the  ef- 
forts of  others  and  furihcr  ivssessments 
of  need.  The  $100  million  which  I  am  re- 
questing would  enable  us  to  contmue  to 
participate  generously,  along  with  other 
nations,  in  this  important  work 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  14.  1972. 


NATIONAL  PROGRESS  EN  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ACTIVITIES  DUR- 
ING 1971— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  vzs 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State.^: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  our  national  progress  in  aero- 
nautics and  space  activities  during  1971. 

This  report  shows  that  we  have  made 
forward  strides  toward  each  of  the  six 
objectives  which  I  set  forth  for  a  bal- 
anced space  program  in  my  statement 
of  March  7,  1970. 

Aided  by  the  improvements  we  have 
made  in  mobility,  our  explorers  on  the 
moon  last  summer  produced  new.  excit- 
ing and  u.seful  evidence  on  the  structure 
and  origin  of  the  moon.  Several  phenom- 
ena which  they  uncovered  are  now  un- 
der study.  Our  unmanned  nearby  obser- 
vation of  Mars  is  similarly  valuable  and 
significant  for  the  advancement  of 
science. 

During  1971,  we  gave  added  emphasis 
to  aeronautics  activities  which  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  improved  travel 
conditions,  safety  and  security,  and  we 
gained  increasing  recognition  that  space 
and  aeronautical  research  serves  m  many 
ways  to  keep  us  in  the  forefront  of  man's 
technological  achievement.'^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  In- 
vestments we  are  now  making  in  explo- 
rations of  the  unkown  are  but  a  pre- 
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to  the  accomplishments  of  man- 
in  future  generations. 

Richard  Nixon. 
White  House,  March  14.  1972. 


CABELL   asked  and   was   given 

to  address  the  House  for   1 
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CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
duty  to  report  that  over  the  past 
( [ays  the  Dallas  Office  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  has  come  under  serious  charges 
from,  both  local  newspapers  that  threat- 
X)  curtail  or  to  completely  eliminate 
future  conduct  of  this  program. 

oday,  the  executive  board  of  the  E>al- 
Community  Action  is  hopelessly  di- 
vidid  and  incapable  of  executive  action. 
executive  director  of  DCA  has  re- 
under  fire  from  both  factions  and 
more  than  2  months  agreement  on  a 
has  been  impossible, 
er  the  past  2  years  many  responsible 
viduals  both  from  the  public  sector 
from  the  poverty  group  have  left  the 
because   of   their   inability    to 
ve  progress  or  harmony,  and 
increasmg  number  of  DCA  pro- 
are  under  investigation  for  a  vari- 
of   violations,   including   misuse   of 
fui^ds,  "hot    checks,"  conflict  of  interest 
many   other   obvious   violations   of 
guidelines. 
Cfurrently  at  least  three  investigations 
underway,   including   tho.se   by   the 
1  DCA  office,  the  regional  OEO  office 
the  Dallas  District  Attorney.  Only 
y  the  DCA  credit  union  was  evalu- 
by  the  National  Credit  Umon  Ad- 
miilistration  and  problems  of  growth  and 
)n,   of   improper   loan   docu- 
mentation, and  of  improper  loan  approv- 
uncovered. 
addition  to  seiious  discrepancies  in 
conduct    of    the    program's    credit 
uniton,  newspaper  investigation  has  dis- 
closed that  almost  51,000  in  hot  checks 
ha^e  turned  up  following  the  expendi- 
of  $5,242  during  6  months  by  a  form- 
iipmber  of  the  DCA  youth  prosram 
is  now  in  California  and  lefu.'^es  to 
er  questions,  that  over  $4,000  was 
speht  by  the  same  youth  program  for  a 
Southern  Christian  Leader.ship  Confer- 
film  showing;  that  was  available  for 
)  and  that  serious  questions  existed 
financial  decisions  made  by  individ- 
\^-ith  authority  to  rule  on  budgets  of 
own  departments  Including  their 
owj  salaries. 

These  charges  are  a  bitter  disappoint- 
meit  to  those  of  us  who  have  help<;d 
!  :inate  this  program  and  who  know  the 
need  that  it  can  fill  when  properly 
aditiinistered.  I  am  aware  that  any 
against  the  E>allas  DCA  must  be 
balknced  by  sincere  praise  for  its  accom- 
pli; hments  over  the  years,  for  the  sen.se 
$ope  that  it  has  given  many  of  our  dis- 
antaged,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
devotion  to  its  ideal  by  so  many 
ha^d-working  individuals,  some  of  whom 
ha^e  retired  from  it  frustrated  and  dis- 
lllisioned. 
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I  believe  that  a  prompt,  objective  and 
thorough  review  of  the  entire  program  is 
needed  to  save  it  from  itself.  However. 
I  sincerely  que.^tion  the  effectiveness  of 
the  current  studies.  I  hope  that  dis- 
crepancies uncovered  will  fall  short  of 
the  criminality  that  would  warrant  ac- 
tion by  the  district  attorney. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  any  investigation 
by  either  local  or  regional  OEO  officials 
would  be  meaningless. 

The  present  OEO  regional  director, 
Samuel  R.  Martinez,  has  shown  no  more 
inclination  to  deal  firmly  with  discovered 
violations  than  his  predecessor  James  W. 
Griffith. 

For  almost  4  months  I  have  been  wait- 
ing upon  the  OEO  office  for  an  explana- 
tion of  what  I  felt  were  questionable 
practices  in  local  operations.  Though  my 
office  has  been  repeatedly  told  the  mat- 
ters were  under  investigation,  no  further 
word  has  been  given  and,  to  this  date, 
the  new  regional  director  has  excused 
his  inaction  on  this  matter  by  protesting 
difficulties  of  a  move  from  Denver  to  Dal- 
las which,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  has 
now  occupied  him  for  almost  2  months. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Martinez  has 
granted  employees  found  guilty  of  con- 
flict of  interest  violations  12  months  of 
freedom  to  continue  an  illegal  position 
that  threatened  them  last  December  with 
a  loss  of  S6  million  in  Federal  funds. 

Lacking  confidence  in  either  the  local 
board  or  its  staff,  and  in  the  new  regional 
director  and  his  staff,  the  only  recourse, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  full-scale  review  of  the 
program  from  the  Washington  OEO  of- 
fice. However,  while  such  reviews  in  the 
past  have  brought  firmer  guidelines,  the 
ability  of  the  Washington  office  to  im- 
pose discipline  at  the  local  level  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

It  may  be  that  an  entirely  independent 
financial  audit  must  be  ordered  by  Con- 
gress of  all  questionable  OEO  projects  or 
that  Congress  itself  must  investigate  the 
program. 

The  really  sad  commentary  on  this 
whole  mess  is  that  two  segments  of  our 
citizenry  are  suffering  irreparable  losses. 

The  taxpaying  citizens,  who  are  will- 
ing for  their  tax  dollars  to  be  used  for  as- 
sisting those  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves are  seeing  their  hard-earned  dol- 
lars going  down  the  drain.  Mast  impor- 
tantly, the  disadvantaged,  for  whom 
these  taxes  are  levied,  are  not  being  as- 
sisted. They  are  frustrated  and  are  los- 
ing confidence  in  their  Congress  for  not 
maintaining  better  oversight  over  these 
programs  initiated  ostensibly  for  assist- 
ance to  those  disadvantaged. 

If  OEO  is  unable  to  clean  its  own  house 
at  all  levels,  then  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  Congress  to  make  certain  its  in- 
tent is  obeyed  or  the  program  be  aban- 
doned. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  public 
criticism  about  U.S.  policy  toward  South 
Africa  and  the  Portuguese  colonies  In 


Africa,  as  reflected  in  our  votes  in  the 
United  Nations,  is  imderstandable.  It 
should  not,  however,  obscure  the  sus- 
tained efforts  the  United  States  has 
made,  and  is  making,  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment efforts  of  countries  we  often 
refer  to  as  Sub-Sahara  Africa. 

The  transition  in  Africa  from  a 
colonial  status  to  independence  has  not 
always  been  smooth  and  peaceful.  Each 
of  the  newly  independent  countries  is 
busily  engaged  in  molding  its  own  polit- 
ical forms  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
its  internal  situation.  There  is  little  that 
the  United  States  can,  or  should,  do  to 
direct  the  political  patterns  of  these 
governments. 

In  each  of  these  cotmtries  there  are, 
however,  common-core  problems  that 
have  engaged  our  resources,  such  as  food 
production,  basic  health  and  family  plan- 
ning services,  public  administration,  and 
transforming  their  educational  systems 
to  respond  to  the  requirements  of  rapidly 
changing  societies.  Much  of  U,S.  eco- 
nomic aid  has  gone  into  these  sectors. 

The  growing  role  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  Africa  is  reflected  in 
AID  support  and  commitment  to  a  num- 
ber of  regional  organizations  in  Africa. 
These  organizations  each  have  a  solid 
base  of  support  in  Africa  and  are  playing 
an  increasingly  effective  and  important 
role  in  the  development  activities  of  their 
member  states.  The  four  principal  orga- 
nization include  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  U.N.  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Africa,  the  Entent  Fimd,  and  the 
East  African  Community.  In  addition  to 
these  organizations,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  regional  organizations  with  spe- 
cialized interests  in  Africa  that  AID  as- 
sists through  grants  to  support  elements 
of  their  programs. 

About  one-third  of  the  U.S.  program 
to  Africa,  including  technical  assistance 
projects,  are  devoted  to  these  regional 
activities  to  promote  greater  cooperation 
in  undertaking  development  activities 
which  are  not  viable  on  a  single  country 
basis  or  which  can  be  accomplished  more 
advantageously  by  multicountry  coop- 
eration. It  is  through  such  programs  that 
we  have  promoted  activities  to  increase 
interstate  communication,  to  enlarge  the 
numbers  of  trained  personnel  and  to  at- 
tack the  problems  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing  that  will  help 
increase  individual  incomes  and  improve 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  population  as 
a  whole. 

The  most  recent  figures  for  1970  indi- 
cate that  total  assistance  to  Africa  from 
the  non-Communist  nations  amounted  to 
more  than  $1.7  billion  of  which  more 
than  $300  million — or  19  percent — came 
from  the  United  States.  This  latter  flgure 
includes  programs  imder  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  as  well  as 
those  carried  out  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  legislation  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram to  which  the  United  States  is  the 
principal  contributor  has  spent  more 
than  37  percent  of  its  fimds  in  Africa. 

Since  1949  total  U.S.  bilateral  assist- 
ance to  Sub-Sahara  Africa  under  vari- 
ous programs  has  amounted  to  about 
$2.6  biUion. 
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WE  TRIED  HARDER 


(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  March  4,  1972,  Paul  Harvey 
News,  a  radio  show  carried  nationally  by 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  com- 
mented on  a  situation  in  the  Midwest 
which  many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been 
aware  of  for  some  time.  It  is  a  topic  which 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  bitter  de- 
bate both  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  finer  establish- 
ments in  the  major  cities  of  our  land. 
Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been 
written  about  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  when 
all  the  evidence  is  in,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  argu- 
ment. 

It  was  well  summarized  in  the  recent 
statement  by  Paul  Harvey  on  the  ABC 
radio  network  when  he  proclaimed  that 
Chicago  is  No.  1.  For  when  Paul  Harvey 
in  his  patented  deliverj'  declared  that 
"Chicago,  for  generations  our  Nation's 
'second  city,'  has  become  No.  1"  even  the 
remaining  doubters  on  that  fabled  isle  in 
the  Hudson  were  forced  to  stand  up  and 
take  notice.  His  commentary  is  so  con- 
vincing and  his  facts  so  clearly  conclu- 
sive, that  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  for  all  my  col- 
leagues from  Fun  City  to  take  due  note  of. 

Chicago,  for  generations  our  nation's  "sec- 
ond city",  has  become  number  one. 

The  evidence  Is  Irrefutable.  The  "reasons 
why"  should  be  fun  to  compute. 

The  busiest  freeway  In  the  world  Is  the  one 
connecting  Chicago  with  Its  airport  and 
points  beyond.  240.000  cars  per  day. 

And  Chicago's  airport  Is  the  busiest  com- 
mercial airport  In  the  world,  %  of  a  million 
flights  In  or  out  last  year. 

And  the  busiest  streetcorner  In  the  world  Is 
Stat©  and  Madison. 

While  New  York's  population  has  been 
stagnating  for  two  decades.  Chicago's  tele- 
phone directory  became  the  fattest  In  the 
nation. 

And  Sears  Roebuck  is  right  now  putting  the 
upper  floors  of  the  tallest  oflice  building  In 
the  world — In  Chicago. 

Chicago  already  had  the  tallest  apartment 
building,  the  tallest  bank,  the  biggest  under- 
ground garage. 

Chicago's  is  the  largest  post  office,  the  larg- 
est convention  center,  the  world's  leading 
commodity  and  produce  markets. 

With  New  York  suffering  Industrial  atro- 
phy and  decline,  Chicago  has  become  first  In 
thirty-eight  major  Industrial  categories; 
mall  order,  appliance  manufacture,  commer- 
cial printing,  metal  manufacturing,  office 
machines,  cut  stone  products,  canned  and 
frozen  foods — radio  and  TV  production — 
steel — and  scores  more. 

And  it's  happened  so  suddenly  that  most 
Chlcagoans  don't  fully  appreciate  the  fact 
that  their  city.  In  variety  and  excellence  of 
architecture,  exceeds  any  other  In  North 
America.  Airliner  crews  approaching  from 
over  the  lake  never  get  over  being  spellbound 
by  that  skyline. 

Chicago's  four  million  population  Is  a  real 
potpourri.  We  have  as  many  Italians  as  Rome, 
as  many  Poles  as  Warsaw,  more  Irish  than 
Dublin — and  even  a  substantial  settlement 
of  transplanted  Arctic  Eskimos. 

For  excellence  and  variety  of  food,  no  place 
compares:  Greek.  Spanish,  Kosher,  Scandi- 
navian, Irish,  Bohemian,  Oriental. 


And  culture:  Three  of  Chicago's  28  mu- 
seums are  incomparable. 

Chicago's  symphony  is  acknowledged  num- 
ber one  in  the  nation,  some  say  "In  the 
world." 

No  city  has  more  colleges. 

I'm  going  to  distract  you  If  I  suggest  that 
most  of  this  reflects  Mayor  Daley's  steward- 
ship. 

Tills  is  not  Intended  to  recommend  him  for 
other  office.  His  fierce  dedication  to  being  the 
greatest  city's  greatest  mayor  Is  the  height 
of  his  own  ambition. 

Yesteryear's  "second  city,"  trying  harder, 
has  become  "first'." 

New  Yorkers  used  to  boast  that  thev  had 
Broadway;  they  stUl  have — but  now  they're 
embarrassed  by  it. 

Within  20  months,  Michigan  Avenue  will 
eclipse  Fifth  Avenue  as  a  marketplace  for 
high  fashion. 

With  every  other  city  threatened  with  de- 
cay and  bankruptcy — Chicago  is  more  dy- 
namic, more  beautiful,  more  prosperous, 
"more  everything"  now. 


THE     "JAMES     G.     FULTON    FLOOD 
PROTECTION  PROJECT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz  I  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor  H.R.  13765,  of- 
fered by  the  entire  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation. This  legislation  would  appropri- 
ately name  the  Chartiers  Creek  Flood 
Protection  Project  after  the  late  Con- 
gressman James  G.  Fulton. 

This  important  project  had  the  back- 
ing in  Congress  of  Jim  Fulton,  and  that 
is  why  I  believe  this  project  should  be 
named  after  him.  But  I  also  believe  that 
in  proposing  this  memorial  after  Con- 
gressman Fulton,  we  are  also  recogniz- 
ing the  interest  and  foresight  of  local 
officials  and  private  citizens  who  initi- 
ated the  planning  and  development  of 
this  much  needed  flood  control  project. 
It  was  they  who  lived  with  the  problems 
created  by  Chartiers  Creek  and  it  was 
they  who  worked  closely  with  their  Con- 
gressmen to  get  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  a  solution. 

Jim  Fulton's  work  with  and  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  Chartiers  Valley 
serves  as  an  example  of  Jim  Fulton's  un- 
remitting interest  in  and  service  to  his 
district.  He  was  a  public  servant  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  The  feats  ho  per- 
formed for  the  constituents  of  the  27th 
District  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  fact  for 
all  of  Allegheny  County  were  legendary. 
Pittsburghers  will  always  remember  him 
on  a  personal  and  an  individual  basis  as 
the  man  who  went  to  bat  for  them  in 
their  problems  with  Government.  He  was 
aggressive  and  dashing  in  his  approach, 
but  his  objective  was  always  to  help  his 
constituents.  They  knew  it.  and  they  re- 
warded him  and  helped  themseh'cs  by 
sending  him  back  to  Congress  for  14 
consecutive  terms. 

He  is  missed  in  Alleghen,v  County  to- 
day, and  the  naming  of  the  James  G. 
Fulton  Flood  Protection  Project  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  a  dedicated  man. 

The  bill  follows: 


H.R. 13765 
A  bill  to  designate  the  portion  of  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  control  protection  on  Chartiers 
Creek  that  is  within  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  "James  O.  Fulton 
Flood  Protection  Project" 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepTescntaiu-ea  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  asfembled ,  That  the 
portion  of  the  project  for  flood  protection 
on  Chartle.-s  Creek  that  Is  within  Allegheny 
County.  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
{Pi.  89-298),  shall  be  designated  as  the 
"James  G.  Fulton  Flood  Protection  Project". 
Any  reference  to  such  project  in  any  law, 
regulation,  map.  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  held  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  "James  O.  Fulton 
Flood  Protection  Project". 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  to  name  the  Carnegie-Bridgeville 
reach  of  the  Chartiers  Creek  Local  Flood 
Protection  Project  in  Peimsylvania  in 
honor  of  our  late  and  beloved  colleague, 
James  G.  Fulton. 

This  project,  designed  specifically  to 
serve  his  congressional  district,  would  be- 
come the  James  G.  Fulton  Local  Flood 
Protection  Project.  Chartiers  Creek,  Al- 
legheny County,  Pa. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  well 
aware  of  our  late  colleague's  devotion  to 
his  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
This  bill  would  memorialize  his  devotion 
to  his  responsibilities  as  a  representative 
of  the  27th  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Chartiers  Creek  is  located  in  Allegheny 
and  Washington  Cotmties,  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  In  many  parts  of  our 
countrj',  the  creek  would  be  called  a  river. 
The  stream  in  its  natural  slat*  is  52  miles 
long  from  its  source  about  6  miles  south 
of  Washington,  Pa.,  to  its  mouth  on  the 
Ohio  River  at  McKees  Rocks,  2.6  miles 
below  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Chartiers 
Creek  Basin  is  roughly  rectangular  in 
shape  with  a  length  of  about  24  miles  and 
an  average  width  of  about  12  imles.  The 
drainage  area  above  the  mouth  is  277 
square  miles. 

There  are  a  number  of  tributaries.  The 
steep  profiles  of  the  tributaries  lend 
themselves  to  rapid  runoff  from  the 
sometimes  severe  local  storms  tMDlcal  of 
the  region.  Frequent  flooding  of  the  valley 
flow  resulted, 

The  communities  of  the  Chartiers 
Creek  basin  that  were  affected  by  floods 
are  old.  established  and  well-developed. 
The  valley  is  primarily  inda'^trial.  but 
there  are  also  large  commercial  and  resi- 
dential zones  in  the  areas  subject  to 
flooding.  Annual  flooding  was  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  severe  flood- 
ing occurring  on  an  average  of  every 
5  or  6  years. 

The  flood  that  brought  official  Federal 
recognition  occurred  in  connection  with 
Hurricane  Hazel  in  October  1954.  Con- 
gressman Fulton  and  other  local  repre- 
sentatives pre-sscd  for  emergency  action 
and  on  the  26lh  of  October  the  Presi- 
dent declared  the  flooded  localities  In 
and  around  Allegheny  Coimty.  includ- 
ing the  Chartiers  Creek  valley,  a  dis- 
aster area. 
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the  following  June,  Mr.  Pulton  In- 
troduced a  resolution  to  the  House  Com- 
mit! ee  on  Public  Works,   requesting  a 
sur\jey  of  Chartiers  Creek  for  flood  con- 
the  beginning  of  a  long  struggle  for 
and     appropriation.     In 
meantime,  the  flood  of  August  1956 
occiirred,  the  most  severe  of  recent  rec- 
causing  damages  amoimting  to  over 
10,000— April  1962  values— in  the  Al- 
legheny County  part  of  Chartiers  Creek 
alone.   Once   again   Mr.    Fulton 
call^  on  Federal,  State,  and  local  offices 
agencies  for  assistance,  and  once 
1  the  valley  was  oCBcially  included 
lisaster  area. 

to  obtain  congressional  ap- 
provfel  and  funds  were  finally  successful, 
the  survey  started  in  November  1957. 
succeeding  year,  1958,  1959.  1960, 
1961,  our  colleague  sought  for  and 
obtained  budget  funds  to  continne  the 
;y,  which  was  completed  in  February 
The  recommendations  were  for  im- 
provement of  about  11  miles  of  creek 
charnel  from  about  3^2  miles  above  the 
;h  to  the  southern  limits  of  the 
of  Bridgeville  in  Allegheny 
and  improvement  of  about  5 
of  creek  channel  through  the  ad- 
oinihg  boroughs  of  Canonsburg  and 
Houiton  in  Washington  County 

nil  not  burden  you  with  the  details 
gfetting  the  Allegheny  County  proj- 
mderway.  This  job  required  much 
than  successful  competition  for 
funds  with  other  worthwhile 
projtcts.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh,  six  bor- 
oughs and  five  townships,  all  affected  by 
flooding,  had  to  be  persuaded  to 
to  local  cooperation.  A  large  trunk 
had  been  constructed  in  the  chan- 
for  most  of  the  creek  within  the 
project  limits.  Relocation  of  this  sewer 
I  must,  but  payment  for  the  reloca- 
as  part  of  the  local  cost  participa- 
was  beyond  the  capabDities  of  the 
smaller  municipal  partners  in  the  enter- 
Finally,  after  much  effort.  Federal. 
.  and  county  funds  were  pledged  in 
proper  proportions, 
the  27th  of  June  1968.  a  contract 
warded  to  the  Irvin  T.  Miller  Con- 
strudtion  Co.  of  Burgettstown,  Pa.  for 
cons  ruction  of  unit  1.  On  the  26th  of 
1968.  Congressman  James  G.  Fulton 
launched  the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
attended  by  dignitaries  from  the  sev- 
vels  of  Government  concerned  with 
droject.  Typical  of  the  man,  an  Im- 
port4nt  commitment  to  a  congressional 
ook  him  away  before  completion  of 
ceremony. 

Fulton  lived  to  see  the  business 
of  old  Carnegie  Borough  revital- 
He  lived  to  see  a  potential  flood 
safely  through  the  Improved 
chanjiel  in  May  1971.  He  lived  to  note 
on  the  5th  of  October  1971  the 
lent  signed  the  appropriations  bill 
carrying  fiscal  year  1972  funds  for  Char- 
Creek.  And  on  the  6th  of  October, 
yulton  died, 
the  orderly  progress  of  construc- 
the  job  will  probably  take  another 
to  finish.  At  this  mid-point,  it  is 
altogether  fitting  that  we  memorialize 
the  r  lan  who  was  so  instrumental  in  Its 
incep  tion. 
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DNC  CHAIRMAN  O'BRIEN  TALKS 
ABOUT  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Reuss  '  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  chainnan  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  had  some  note- 
worthy things  to  say  about  tax  reform 
last  week. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Yale  Political  Union 
on  March  7.  Chairman  O'Brien  em- 
phasized that: 

Tax  reform  Is  an  Issue  whose  time  Is  a  lot 
closer  to  coming  than  many  professional 
politicians  admit,  or  even  recognize. 

If  Mr.  O'Brien  is  right,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is.  President  Nixon  may  find 
himself  in  an  imcomfortable  position.  So 
far,  the  Nixon  policy  on  taxes  has  been, 
as  Mr.  O'Brien  describes  it,  to: 

Lnltlat€  only  those  tax  proposals  that 
favor  corporations  and  the  wealthy,  dimin- 
ishing even  further  the  revenue-producing 
capacity  of  the  federal  tax  s>-stem.  Then  un- 
veil the  proposal  for  a  value-added  tax  would 
make  more  regressive  a  rax  structure  that 
already  dUcrlminat-es  heavily  against  the 
lower  to  upper-middle  Income  taxpayer. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  i^as  given 
President  Nixon  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  new  start  on  tax  reform,  urging  the 
President  to  submit  tax  reform  proposals 
to  Congress  by  March  15.  With  that 
deadline  1  day  away,  the  President  has 
still  not  responded  to  Chainnan  Mills' 
February  7  letter. 

This  failure  of  leadership  on  the  Pres- 
ident's part  is  di.scoui-aging.  As  Mr. 
O'Brien  notes : 

My  years  on  Capitol  Hill  have  taught  me 
that  strong  presidential  leadership  Is  the 
essential  Ingredient  In  any  serious  tax  re- 
form effort.  The  President  must  define  the 
battle  ground,  marshal  the  troops,  organize 
public  opinion  and  personally  commit  his 
prestige  to  passage  of  legtsJatlon  In  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  full  text  of  Chairman  O'Brien's 
speech  follows: 

Remarks  by  Democratic  National  Chairman 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  to  Yale  Political 
Union.  Art  Gallery,  Yale  University. 
New  H.AVEN.  Conn.,  Tuesday,  March  7.  1972 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  this 
evening,  members  and  guests  of  the  Yale 
Political  Union. 

My  message  this  evening  is.  In  part,  a  re- 
port on  our  considerable  efforts  to  modern- 
ize and  rebuild  the  oldest  political  union  in 
the  western  world — the  Democratic  Party. 
This  effort  Is  by  no  means  completed  and 
we  cannot  assume  that  success  Is  certain. 
But  this  much  we  already  ^now:  for  the  past 
three  years  the  Democratic  Party  nationally 
and  In  the  states  has  totally  changed  Its  way 
of  doing  business. 

We  have  moved  away  from  traditions  and 
practices  that  kept  many  people  on  the  side- 
lines,  effectively  blocked  from  participating 
In  critical  decisions  of  the  party  such  as 
presidential  nominations  and  writing  of  the 
platform.  We  have  moved  toward  an  open 
party,  one  where  any  Interested  and  moti- 
vated person  has  a  chance  to  make  a  dif- 
ference In  the  decisions  that  are  reached. 
By  comparison,  the  Repu'ollcan  Party  has 
turned  Its  back  on  meaningful  reform,  rely- 
ing Instead  on  grandly  worded  manifestoes 


totally  lacking  the  enforcement  machinery 
required  to  get  the  job  done. 

In  the  wake  of  the  1968  Democratic  Nation- 
al Convention,  the  two  Democratic  Party  re- 
form commissions — one  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota,  the 
other  by  Representative  James  O'Hara  of 
Michigan — began  the  extraordinary  assign- 
ment of  analyzing  and  recommending 
changes  in  the  entire  process  of  selecting 
delegates  for  the  national  convention  and  in 
the  procedures  of  the  national  convention 
itself.  This  kind  of  comprehensive  study  had 
never  been  attempted  before  by  either  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  parties. 

In  these  early  days,  the  cynics — and  there 
were  many  of  them — assumed  that  some  lofty 
language,  coupled  with  the  reformers'  tradi- 
tional problem  of  maintaining  their  early 
momentum,  would  limit  the  scope  and  im- 
pact of  the  reforms.  In  due  time  the  zealots 
would  grow  tired  of  the  enterprise  and  all 
could  get  back  to  normal. 

I  can  report  that  the  cynics  were  mistaken. 
Fifty  states  established  their  own  reform 
commissions.  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee unanimously  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  both  the  McGovern  and  the 
OHara  Commissions.  State  after  state — even 
those  that  had  originally  rejected  the  re- 
forms out  of  hand — changed  their  rules  and 
procedures  to  comply  with  the  18  guidelines 
governing  delegate  selection. 

We  even  remain  hopeful  that  Connecti- 
cut— one  of  our  last  problem  states — will  re- 
solve the  current  dispute  In  time  to  assure 
its  delegation  being  seated  in  Miami  Beach 
without  challenge. 

You  may  find  some  of  these  statistics 
Interesting: 

In  1972,  99  per  cent  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  will  be 
elected  In  open  competition;  1  per  cent  will 
be  selected  by  state  committees.  In  1968,  15 
per  cent  were  chosen  by  state  committees. 

In  Arizona,  six  party  officials  chose  all  the 
delegates  for  the  1968  convention.  Last  month 
in  Arizona,  36,000  Democrats  participated  in 
legislative  district  meetings  to  elect  the  dele- 
gation. Forty  per  cent  of  the  delegates  wUl  be 
30  years  of  age  or  younger.  In  1968,  no  dele- 
gate was  under  30. 

In  West  Virginia,  268  people  have  filed  for 
the  38  delegate  positions  to  be  elected  in  the 
May  9  primary.  In  Georgia,  where  the  entire 
'68  delegation  was  hand-picked  by  the  gov- 
ernor, 350  persons  have  already  filed  their 
names  to  compete  for  the  53  delegate  slots. 

In  1968,  20  state  Democratic  Parties  had  no 
written  rules,  making  It  literally  impossible 
for  some  persons  to  discover  how  they  could 
take  part  in  the  delegate-selection  process. 
By  July  1972,  every  state  party  wUl  have  writ- 
ten rules  that  are  readily  available  to  all  in- 
terested persons. 

In  Iowa,  45,000  Democrats  turned  out  in 
a  raging  snow  storm  to  participate  in  the 
precinct  caucuses.  Even  greater  numbers 
turned  up  at  the  Minnesota  precinct  meet- 
ings. 

In  these  states  a  new  generation  of  Dem- 
ocrats participated  as  equals  with  the  older 
members  of  the  party  .  .  .  winning  some, 
losing  some,  but  discovering  that  the  doors 
were  open  wide  at  each  stage  in  the  nomi- 
nating process. 

This  new  generation  of  Democrats  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  first-time  voters.  It  in- 
cludes millions  of  women — the  most  ne- 
glected majority  in  the  nation — as  well  as 
blacks,  Spanish-speaking  Americans,  Indians 
and  other  minorities.  Precinct  caucuses  have 
disclosed  record  numbers  of  suburban  house- 
wives, trade  union  members,  and  professional 
men  and  women.  In  the  midwest,  farmers 
and  rural  residents  have  been  visible  and 
active. 

Today  brings  the  nation's  first  presidential 
primary  in  New  Hampshire,  with  23  more  to 
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go  before  the  National  Convention  convenes 
July  10.  This  new  generation  of  Democrats 
unquestionably  wUl  have  a  major  voice  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  the  primaries. 

If  these  initial  trends  continue,  we  will 
arrive  in  Miami  Beach  with  what,  in  essence, 
is  a  new  Democratic  Party,  capping  one  of 
the  most  unique  political  reform  efforts  in 
American  history. 

The  ramifications  of  these  changes  will  be 
profound.  We  hear  much  about  the  need  to 
reform  Congress  and  state  legislatures.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  necessary  first  step  in  any  such 
broader  reform  process  must  be  straighten- 
ing out  the  political  parties  themselves. 
Moreover,  when  faced  with  the  challenge  of 
reform,  established  political  institutions  have 
usually  chosen  to  Ignore  the  challenge  and 
consequently  die.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
elected  to  live. 

When  I  returned  In  March  1970  as  national 
Democratic  chairman,  I  said  that  no  concern 
had  higher  priority  on  my  personal  agenda 
than  full  implementation  of  the  reform  ob- 
jectives. I  stressed  this  point  for  one  reason: 
the  challenge  to  the  American  political  sys- 
tem that  we  have  been  witnessing  demanded 
this  kind  of  affirmation  action.  Having  only 
limited  influence  in  Republican  circles,  I 
concentrated  my  efforts  on  the  Democrats. 
But  it  will  take  more  than  the  internal 
recasting  of  our  political  parties  to  surmount 
the  continuing  crisis  of  confidence  that 
erodes  some  of  our  most  basic  political  in- 
stitutions. In  the  past  decade  there  has 
taken  place  a  frightening  decline  in  the  peo- 
ples' faith  that  representative  government — 
local,  state  and  national — was  acting  in  their 
best  interests,  or  even  that  it  was  under 
their  ultimate  control. 

Can  anyone  today  seriously  doubt  what 
would  result  from  another  decade  of  a  com- 
parable loss  of  popular  faith  in  the  actions 
of  government?  Were  this  to  happen,  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  extreme 
danger,  circumstances  where  the  entire  dem- 
ocratic enterprise  could  easily  flounder  and 
collapse. 

While  I  consider  our  reforms  within  the 
Democratic  Party  as  an  important  step  in 
restoring  popular  faith  in  our  two-party  sys- 
tem, I  know  also  that  the  political  parties— 
as  well  as  the  men  and  women  who  run  for 
office — must  be  far  more  responsive  in  those 
areas  of  public  policy  that  directly  affect 
!>eoples'  lives.  There  must  be  irrefutable  evi- 
dence that  the  governmental  system  Is  more 
than  an  exclusive  arrangement  designed  to 
protect  those  already  in  the  club.  Only  this 
kind  of  demonstration — repeated  again  and 
again— will  begin  the  extremely  difficult  job 
of  rebuilding  popular  confidence  In  our  dem- 
ocratic system. 

In  my  view,  the  issue  of  tax  reform  offers 
this  opportunity  In  1972.  It  is  a  bit  unusual— 
indeed,  some  persons  would  say  distinctly  out 
of  place — for  a  national  party  chairman  to 
speak  this  directly  about  a  public  issue  that 
has  always  been  highly  controversial,  par- 
ticularly on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

For  eight  years  I  served  two  Presidents  as 
the  principal  White  House  liaison  with  Con- 
gress. On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  I  know 
the  extreme  difficulties  that  inevitably  are 
encountered  in  attempting  to  legislate  mean- 
ingful tax  reform.  Nonetheless.  I  repeat:  tax 
reform  is  an  issue  whose  time  is  a  lot  closer 
to  coming  than  many  professional  politicians 
admit,  or  even  recognize. 

This  is  true  for  one  basic  reason:  the 
average  citizen  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
our  existing  tax  structure  is  highly  regres- 
sive, that  low,  middle  and  even  some  upper- 
income  people  pay  as  high  a  percentage  in 
total  taxes  as  the  very  wealthy.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  less  affluent  pay  a  considerably 
higher  percentage  of  their  income  in  taxes 
than    the    more    affluent.    As    this    popular 


awakening  goes  forward,  a  growing  number 
of  citizens  are  demanding  that  steps  be  taken 
to  remedy  the  situation. 
Consider  these  facts- 

Families  with  annual  Incomes  between 
$6000  and  $25,000  pay  almost  the  same  share 
in  taxes,  approximately  30  per  cent, 

21,317  persons  with  more  than  $20,000  an- 
nual Income  paid  no  federal  income  taxes  in 
1969. 

301  individuals  with  more  than  $200,000 
annual  Income  paid  no  federal  income  taxes 
in  1969,  Two  years  later,  after  the  tax  reform 
act  of  1969  supposedly  established  a  mini- 
mum tax  for  everyone.  112  person.s  with  in- 
comes over  $200,000  still  paid  no  federal  in- 
come taxes. 

Persons  with  annual  incomes  under  $3,000 
paid  14.1  per  cent  of  their  Income  In  toUI 
taxes. 

The  19  largest  oil  companies  with  net  In- 
come of  $8,85  bUlion  paid  an  average  corpo- 
rate income  tax  of  8,7  per  cent. 

The  elimination  of  the  principal  tax  loop- 
holes and  special  tax  advantages  would  in- 
crease federal  tax  revenues  annual! v  bv  an 
estimated  $77  billion  without  changing  the 
1972  tax  rates  or  personal  exemptions  and 
including  a  flat  $1300  standard  deduction. 

These  same  loopholes  require  the  great 
majority  of  American  taxpavers  to  pay  an 
additional  $300  to  $385  a  vear  in  federal 
taxes. 

Or,  to  look  at  the  problem  from  another 
perspective,  the  elimination  of  these  special 
tax  advantages  would  permit  a  straight  43 
percent  across-the-board  cut  in  all  tax  rates 
without  incurring  any  loss  In  government 
revenue. 

It  is  not  my  role  this  evening  to  define 
precisely  the  Ingredients  of  a  politically 
achleveable  tax  reform  package.  There  are 
myriad  combinations  and  mixtures  that 
would  represent  a  considerable  improvement 
over  our  present  circumstances.  But  I  am 
here  to  say  categorically  that  the  status  quo 
Is  grossly  unfair  to  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans — especially  those  in  the  middle 
and  lower  end  of  the  Income  scale.  As  these 
Americans  discover  the  fiscal  facts  of  life,  a 
surprising  number  of  public  officials  may 
conclude  that  meaningful  tax  reform  is  pref- 
erable to  involuntary  retirement. 

There  is  another  and  equally  Important 
dimension  to  the  problem.  Through  an  in- 
credible series  of  economic  blunders.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  managed  to  accumulate  the 
highest  three-year  federal  budget  deficit  in 
American  peace  time  history.  As  a  result,  the 
federal  government  finds  Itself  strapped  fi- 
nancially, unable  to  meet  a  host  of  vital 
domestic  needs. 

Moreover,  under  Mr.  Nixon's  leadership, 
the  federal  tax  structure  has  grown  steadily 
more  regressive,  with  corporations  now  bene- 
fitting from  a  package  of  tax  breaks  costing 
the  federal  treasury  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Now,  all  at  once,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
launched  a  full  throttle  effort  to  locate  new 
sources  of  federal  revenue. 

No  politician  In  his  right  mind  is  about 
to  talk  openly  of  increasing  individual  In- 
come tax  rates  this  year.  So  Mr.  Nixon  ap- 
parently has  decided  to  sneak  In  the  back 
door  with  a  national  sales  tax,  otherwise 
known  as  the  value-added  tax.  Nobody  has 
suggested  that  this  is  a  good  tax,  or  a  fair 
tax,  or  even  a  desirable  tax.  The  best  argu- 
ment anyone  has  come  up  with  so  far  is  that 
you  might  get  away  with  it.  The  tax  is  so 
complicated  and  so  well  disguised  in  the 
manufacttiring  process  that  people  sup- 
posedly won't  even  know  It  exists.  But  I  have 
more  respect  than  the  Nixon  administration 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 
To  make  It  more  attractive,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
talked  of  using  the  value-added  tax  to  re- 
place a  portion  of  local  property  taxes  that 
support  public  education.  But  even  this  car- 


rot cannot  hide  the  fatal  flaw  lu  the  value- 
added  tax:  it  remains  a  highly  rejjresslve  tax 
that  will  further  distort  our  already  dis- 
torted tax  ."Structure.  And  its  adoption  "wouid 
almost  surely  doom  any  serious  effort  to 
achieve  real  tax  reform,  at  least  for  the  fore- 
seeable  future. 

But  in  t.ix  reform,  as  in  manv  other  areas. 
Mr.  Nixon  would  like  to  stake  out  a  position 
on  both  .sides  of  the  issue.  In  addition  to  the 
trial  balloons  promoting  the  value-added  tax, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  promised  to  send  a  tax  reform 
package  to  the  Congress. 

Responding  to  this  expression  of  presi- 
dential  interest  in  tax  reform.  Ch.-ilrman  Wil- 
bur Mills  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  written  to  Mr.  Nixon  urging 
that  tax  reform  proposals  be  forwarded  to 
Capitol  Hin  without  delay.  More  to  the 
point,  Mr,  Mills  ha.s  suggested  that  any  such 
propo.sals  should  be  received  by  March  15 
m  order  to  be  considered  this  year,  March  15 
is  one  week  away  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  replied  to 
Chairman  Mills'  letter. 

My  years  on  Capitol  Hll!  have  taught  me 
that  strong  presidential  leadership  is  the 
essential  ingredient  m  any  serious  tax  reform 
effort.  The  President  must  define  the  Ijattle 
ground,  marshall  the  troops,  organize  public 
opinion  and  personally  commit  his  prestige 
to  passage  of  the  legislation  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  Mr.  Nixon's  failure  even  to  respond  to 
Chairman  Mills'  invitation  means  only  one 
thing:  the  President  and  the  Republican 
Party  want  no  part  of  tax  reform  in  1972, 
if  ever.  I  believe  this  is  an  issue  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  should  take  to  the  people  in  our 
platform  and  In  the  presidential  election 

In  the  tax  area,  the  Nixon-Republican 
track  record  is  clear:  initiate  only  those  tax 
proposals  that  favor  corporations  and  the 
wealthy,  diminishing  even  further  the 
revenue-producing  capacity  of  the  federal 
tax  system.  Then  unveil  the  proposal  for 
a  value-added  tax  that  would  make  more 
regressive  a  tax  structure  that  already  dis- 
criminates heavily  against  the  lower  t«  tipper- 
middle  Income  taxpayer.  So  I  repeat:  the 
Democrats  should  take  this  issue  to  the  peo- 
ple in  1972. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  one  has  any  lingering  doubts  about  Mr. 
Nixon's  motive  in  all  of  this,  recall  his  vio- 
lent opposition  to  the  Democratic  proposal 
for  public  financing  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion through  a  dollar  check-off  on  individual 
federal  income  tax  returns.  This  proposal — 
first  initiated  by  the  Democrats  in  1965 — 
would  have  made  possible  a  presidential  cam- 
paign financed  by  voluntary  one  dollar  con- 
tributions from  millions  of  taxpayers  Persons 
would  simply  designate  that  one  dollar  of 
their  federal  taxes  be  placed  in  a  special 
presidential  campaign  fund  maintained  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Under  this  system,  private 
campaign  contributions  would  then  be  for- 
bidden. 

This  would  have  ended  all  contributions 
from  special  interests,  the  prime  source  of 
funds  In  any  presidential  campaign.  It  would 
have  achieved — in  one  stroke — a  revolution- 
ary breakthrough  in  campaign  flnancing, 
making  it  possible— for  the  first  time — 
for  presidential  candidates  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  and  degrading  practice  of  reiving 
on  special  interests  for  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  now  required  to  run  a  national  cam- 
paign. 

The  dollar  check-off  proposal  pas.sed  the 
Senate  on  a  party-line  vot*.  but  was  dropped 
for  1972  by  the  House-Senat*  conference  on 
the  emergency  tax  reduction  legislation.  It 
was  abandoned  simply  because  Mr  Nixon 
promised  to  veto  the  entire  tax  reduction  bill 
if  House-Senate  conference  accepted  the  dol- 
lar check-off  provision.  Given  the  miserable 
shape  of  our  economy,  this  was  not  a  risk  the 
conference  commltt.ee  was  willing  to  run. 
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;  .It.  Nixon's  adamant  opposition  to  public 
clng    of    presidential    campaigns    arose 
precisely  the  same  motives  that  today 
him  from,  proposing  meaningful  tax  re- 
:    the  Nixon   administration's   commlt- 
t  to  serving  a  variety  of  special  interests 
er  than  championing  the  Interests  of  the 
public.   In   my   view,   the   American 
le  can  forget  about  reform  of  campaign 
Ing.  Jusi  as  they  can  forget  about  tax 
as  long  as  Mr.  Nixon  serves  as  Presl- 
t  of  the  United  States. 
hese   are   the   differences   around    which 
Identlal  campaigns  should  be  waged,  dlf- 
nces  that   are  distinct,   understandable, 
decisive  to  the  course  of  public  policy. 
'en  the  stakes  in   1972,  not  only  for  the 
Party  but,  more  significantly,  for 
revltallzatlon  of  the  entire  political  proc- 
I  Intend  to  do  everything  In  my  power 
Make  this  a  principal  Democratic  Issue  In 
months  ahead. 
my  Judgment,  If  the  Democratic  Party 
to  follow  this  course  of  action — If  we 
directly  to  the  people  the  Issue  of  vested 
versus  the  general  good  as  eplto- 
In  the  differences  between  Democrats 
Republicans  In  the  reform  of  party  rules, 
financing  and  taxes — we  will  have 
excellent  chance  of  making  Richard  Nixon 
first  President  since  Herbert  Hoover  to 
c  re-election  and  fall. 

that,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Is  a  goal 
pursuing. 
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THE  FAA  DICTATES— PART  V 
::'he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pr(  vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
ma  n   from   Minnesota    fMr.   Karth)    is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KARTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  last 
reqort  on  the  high-handed  methods  used 
the  FAA's  Administrator.  John  H. 
Shfeffer,  to  pressure  local  officials,  I  dis- 
cus sed  the  first  part  of  a  letter  he  wTote 
reply  to  a  request  for  clarification  of 
position.  As  I  reported.  Mr.  Shaffer 
assured  me  verbally  and  in  a  letter 
t  he  would  remain  neutral  in  the 
loctl  discussion  over  the  siting  of  a  sec- 
airport  In  the  Twin  Cities, 
^hen  the  Administrator  publicly  broke 
word  of  neutrahty,  I  wrote  him  to  re- 
miid  him  of  his  earlier  pledge  and  re- 
qu<  sted  from  him  a  clarification  of  his 
position.  In  addition,  I  forwarded  to  the 
Ad  ninistrator  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  had 
recpived  from  a  Northwest  Airlines  execu- 
which  raised  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions over  the  second  airport  site  that  the 
linistrator  favored  and  also  ques- 
tiofced  the  need  to  build  a  second  major 
rport  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area, 
sent  this  letter  to  Mr.  Shaffer  with- 
comment  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
airline  executive's  views  on  this  com- 
subject  as  well  as  a  courtesy  to  a 
stituent. 

s  my  last  report  showed,  Mr.  Shaffer 
led  in  an  intemperate  manner  over 
environmental   questions   that   had 
raised  over  the  airport  site  he  fa- 
He  also  displayed  an  inability  to 
corfcprehend  views  and  studies  that  dif- 
ferfd  from  his  own  bias. 

second  half  of  that  letter  under 
ussion  today  not  only  continued  in 
mubh  the  same  maimer,  but  suggested 
t  forwarding  a  constituent's  views  to 
proper  Federal  officials  is  an  endorse- 
meht  of  those  views. 

i  iter  blasting  local  officials  over  their 
cor  cem  for  the  environment,  Mr.  Shaffer 


The 


proceeded  to  discuss  the  Northwest  Air- 
line's letter: 

I  am  not  so  charitable  in  my  reactions  to 

the  a&sertloas  contained  In  the  Ben  Griggs 
letter  accompanying  yours.  You  might  remind 
Mr.  Griggs  that  the  public  is  part  owner  of 
WoId-ChamberlaUi — to  the  tune  of  $13,063,- 
753  in  the  form  of  past  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance in  Us  develcpmenc.  As  the  Adminis- 
trator of  that  public  trust,  I  am  Involved 
from  the  time  of  first  public  utterance  of 
any  intent  to  abandon  that  public  Invest- 
ment. 3tat«d  diaerently,  this  Isn't  likely  to  be 
a  Nyrop-Griggs  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
neither  I  nor  the  president  of  North- 
west Airlines,  Mr.  Donald  Nyiop,  or  Ben 
Griggs — who  wrote  the  letter— had  ever 
suggested  that  the  final  decision  was  go- 
ing to  be  dictated  by  Northwest  Airlines. 
However,  as  a  major  airline  based  in  the 
Tw^in  Cities  I  think  a  fair  minded  person 
would  want  to  take  their  views  into  con- 
sideration when  planning  a  major  change 
in  the  airport  facilities  in  that  company's 
area. 

Mr.  Shaffer's  letter  continued : 

I  agree  with  Mr  Griggs  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  "replacement"  airport  is  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  In  contrast  to 
development  of  a  "second  airport."  However, 
It  Is  not  the  proper  course  to  be  applied 
wholesale  throughout  the  Nation  If  the  pub- 
lic's $2  blUlon  Investment  In  exL-^ting  airports 
Is  to  pay  out.  WoId-Chaniberla!n  may  or 
may  not  deserve  replacement:  I  do  not  pres- 
ently know  nor  does  either  Griggs  or  Nyrop. 
I  am  aware  of  Its  critical  noise  situation.  I 
also  remind  us  both  that  the  problem  exists 
because  appropriate  local  actions  were  not 
taken  to  properly  zone  and  protect  Its  sur- 
rounding areas.  I  am  reluctant  to  conclude 
that  the  public  at  large  should  bear  the  cross 
resulting  from  p.ast  actions  or  rather  Inac- 
tions on  the  part  of  a  few. 

Unless  local  government  Is  prepared  to  re- 
imburse the  Federal  Government  In  the 
amount  of  Its  past  public  Investment,  any 
action  to  abandon  or  materially  alter  the 
character  of  Wold-Chamberlain  requL-es  Fed- 
eral agreement.  If  the  evidence  clearly  sub- 
stantiates this  as  a  necessary  public  action, 
that  agreement  will  be  readily  given.  Quite 
obviously,  however,  that  evidence  must  be 
far  more  extensive  than  a  showing  that  an 
operating  benefit  to  Northwest  Airlines  will 
be  the  principal  gain.  (Emphasis  by  Mr. 
Shaffer.) 

I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  respond 
In  a  more  tacit  fashion.  I  personally  feel, 
however,  that  the  depth  and  complexity  of 
the  Issues  Involved  cannot  and  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  viewpoints  which  flew 
solely  from  parochial  state  and  local  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  that  strikes 
me  about  this  letter  is  that  outside  of  a 
comment  that  the  Metro  council's  deci- 
sion to  veto  the  Ham  Lake  site  for  a 
second  time  "was  the  straw  which  burst 
the  dam."  Mr.  Shaffer  never  explains  the 
central  question  I  was  asking — to  wit, 
Why  did  he  break  his  plcdtre  of  neutral- 
ity? 

Rather  than  go  over  Mr.  Shaffer's  un- 
usual letter  point  by  point,  I  believe  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  him  in  reply  well  suin.*^ 
the  situation  as  I  viewed  it.  That  letter 
began: 

■While  respecting  your  right  to  hold  an 
opinion  concerning  the  declslon.s  I  make  as 
a  Congressman,  I  must  emphatically  disagree 
with  some  of  the  gross  distortions  and  In- 
sinuations made  In  vour  letter  of  January  14, 
1971. 


■your  accusation  that  I  have  Involved  my- 
self In  the  Ham  Lake  site  controversy  pri- 
marily. If  not  solely,  because  of  Mr.  Nyrop's 
Interest  (President,  Northwest  Orient  Air- 
lines) Is  frankly,  preposterous,  and  indicates 
your  complete  Ignorance  of  the  real  Issues 
Involved. 

The  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation, too,  is  opposed  to  the  Ham  Lake 
site.  I  trust  you  are  not  accusing  that  dis- 
tinguished group  of  professionals  similarly. 

More  than  three  thousand  (3,000+)  resi- 
dent constituents  have  written  to  me  oppos- 
ing the  Ham  Lake  site  for  the  same  reasons 
I  oppose  It.  You  wouldn't  suggest  that  they, 
too.  are  in  league  with  Mr.  Nyrop? 

Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
also  vigorously  opposed  the  Ham  Lake  sltei 
and  I  attach  a  copy  of  his  letter  dated 
October  8,  1970  to  recaU  to  you  his  unequiv- 
ocal  stand. 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Russell,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  voiced  ex- 
treme caution  (If  not  opposition)  and  con- 
cern In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Dlngell,  dated 
January  4,  1971,  a  copy  of  which  Is  also  be- 
ing made  available  to  you. 

On  January  15,  1971,  In  response  to  an 
Inquiry  made  by  Congressman  Dlngell,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  Volpe  committed 
himself  to  complying  with  existing  Federal 
laws  and  unlike  you,  avoided  voicing  a 
parochial,  personal  or  bureaucratic  bias. 

Your  Incredible  accusation  that  the  Metro- 
politan Council's  decision  to  veto  the  Ham 
Lake  site  (for  a  second  time)  by  a  vote  of 
9-5  was  not  calm  and  systematic,  con- 
tradicts  every  report  of  that  meeting  that 
has  reached  my  office. 

In  addition,  your  uncalled-for  insinuations 
of  giving  me  the  "benefit  of  the  doubt"  that 
I  am  looking  out  "for  your  constituency's 
best  interests,"  Is  surely  unworthy  of  anyone 
who  holds  a  responsible  Federal  office  such 
as  yours. 

In  addition,  you  have  apparently  failed  to 
read  or  comprehend  the  total  environmental 
report  and  properly  assess  the  ensuing  cost 
to  make  Ham  Lake  environmentally  and 
ecologically  sound  (If  at  all).  This  betrays  a 
visceral  rather  than  a  rational  reaction. 

Aside  from  the  serloiis  nature  of  the  fore- 
going which  I  Intend  to  pursue,  I  Inquire 
as  to  the  reasons  why  you  violated  your  writ- 
ten commitment  to  me  on  October  29,  1970 
In  which  you  stated,  "I  Intend  to  remain 
aloof  from  all  pressures  to  become  personally 
involved  In  an  essentially  state  and  local 
matter." 

Apparently,  you  need  to  be  reminded  that 
as  a  Congressman  I  am  often  called  upon 
by  constituents  to  forward  letters  to  Federal 
officials  with  a  request  for  a  reply.  You  seem 
to  be  of  the  mistaken  opinion  tliat  forward- 
ing a  letter  such  as  that  by  Mr.  Griggs,  Indi- 
cates a  blanket  endorsement  of  its  contents. 
While  I  perhaps  do  have  areas  of  agreement 
wnth  the  position  stated  by  Mr.  Griggs,  I  was 
forwarding  his  letter  for  an  answer  and  ask- 
ing for  a  clarification  of  your  public  position 
on  Ham  Lake  because  you  have  not  been 
unequivocal. 

Finally,  I  never  have  asked  a  Federal  official 
to  "knuckle  under"  to  my  wishes  or  position, 
nor  would  I  want  a  responsible  official  to  do 
likewise  to  any  other  Congressman.  WhUe 
I  am  not  seeking  special  respect  for  myself 
personally,  I  do  believe  the  office  I  hold  de- 
serves at  least  a  modicum  of  common 
courtesy. 

Frankly,  in  my  12  years  as  a  Congressman, 
I  have  never  previously  had  my  motives  ques- 
tioned nor  my  legitimate  concern  for  my 
di-'itrlct  disparaged. 

With  all  due  respect  to  your  right  to  hold 
an  opinion  at  variance  from  mine,  I  find 
that  you  have  Impugned  the  reasons  for  my 
Interest  and,  therefore  my   Integrity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  after  this  exchange  of 
correspondence,  Mr.  Shaffer  came  to 
my  office  for  a  conference.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  Administrator  and  I  had  a  frank 
exchange  of  views.  Of  primary  impor- 
tance to  me,  though,  was  the  assurance 
from  Mr.  Shaffer  that  he  would  allow  the 
duly  authorized  local  officials  to  make 
their  deci-sion  without  further  badgering 
from  him. 

And  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  1  year 
to  the  day  I  was  rather  surprised — al- 
though I  suppose  considering  Mr.  Shaf- 
fer's past  track  record  on  his  pledges  I 
should  not  have  been — to  see  the  FAA's 
Administrator  once  again  make  news  in 
the  Twin  Cities.  This  time  he  not  only 
responded  to  inquiries  from  the  press 
with  disdainful  remarks  for  those  who 
do  not  share  Ins  views,  but  initiated  a 
new  "front"  through  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Airports 
Commission.  The  Administrator  was  cute 
this  time.  He  did  not  come  right  out  and 
say  the  second  airport  must  be  placed 
at  the  environmentally  unsound  site  at 
Ham  Lake.  Rather  he  dismissed  the  other 
proposed  site  for  airspace  reasons — by 
the  process  of  elimination  he  once  again 
was  promoting  the  twice-rejected  Ham 
Lake  site. 

In  my  next  report  I  will  discuss  Mr. 
Shaffer's  latest  attempt  to  steamroll 
local  officials. 


BILL  TO  CORRECT  INEQUITY  IN 
MILITARY  HOUSING 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bin  to  help  correct  an  Inequity 
which  exists  because  of  the  poor  quality 
of  certain  on-base  housing  units  to  which 
military  families  are  assigned.  The  fact 
that  this  inequality  creates  a  moral 
problem  repeatedly  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  and  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction  who 
are  cosponsoring  this  bill,  Cosponsors  of 
the  bill  are  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mrs.  H.ansen 
of  'Washington,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  McK.\Y,  Mr.  Patten,  and  Mr.  Tal- 

COTT. 

Our  bill  would  give  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  services  the  power  to  deter- 
mine which  on-base  housing  units  are,  in 
fact,  inadequate.  Under  present  law,  ac- 
quired Wherry  units  and  housing  with 
mortgages  insured  under  section  207  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  cannot  be  so 
designated.  Many  of  these  units  are  piti- 
fully substandard,  and  yet  military  fam- 
ilies assigned  to  them  are  required  to 
pay  the  same  rent — forfeiture  of  their 
full  quarters  allowance — as  are  other 
personnel  who  occupy  fully  adequate 
housing.  This  bill  would  allow  them  to 
pay  the  fair  market  rental  for  such  hous- 
ing, up  to  75  percent  of  their  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters.  However,  in  order 
to  avoid  an  economic  loss  on  the  opera- 
tion of  such  housing,  the  deduction  from 
quarters  allowance  could  not  be  less  than 
the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining 
these  units. 


It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  both 
to  correct  the  inequity  to  personnel  eligi- 
ble for  quarters  who  occupy  substandard 
quarters  and  to  make  additional  sub- 
standard quarters  available  to  person- 
nel wlio  are  not  currently  eligible  for  on- 
base  quarters.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  this  legislation  could  be  adminis- 
tered to  achieve  both  of  these  objectives, 
and  I  expect  that  it  will  be. 

I  include  a  more  technical  explanation 
of  the  bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Inadequate  quarters  legislation  of  42 
U.S.C.  1594]  has  proved  Insufficient  to  afford 
equitable  relief  to  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  quarters  wiiich  fall  to  meet  current 
DOD  standards  of  adequacy.  Subsections  (e) 
and  (g)  of  the  law.  requiring  all  houses  de- 
termined Inadeqviate  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  to  be  either  improved,  demolished,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  not  later  than  30  June 
1962  and  1  July  1965,  respectively,  operate  to 
terminate  the  apparently  continuing  au- 
thority under  subsection  (c)  of  the  ."several 
Secretaries  named  therein  to  determine  hous. 
ing  inadequate  as  public  quarters,  so  as  to 
permit  its  occupancy  without  full  forfeiture 
of  BAQ  under  subsection  (a)  of  the  law.  In 
addition,  subsection  (f)  of  the  law  specifi- 
cally precluded  designation  of  acquired 
Wherry  housing  and  housing  with  mortgages 
Insured  under  section  207  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  regardless  of  their  factual  ade- 
quacy. 

Until  they  can  either  be  replaced  or  im- 
proved to  meet  DOD  mlnimiim  standards  of 
adequacy,  the  Services  must  continiie  to  use 
numerous  public  quarters  to  satLsfy  their  ex- 
isting ho\ising  requirements  which,  although 
they  cannot  under  42  U.S.C.  1594J  be  deter- 
mined Inadequate,  fail  to  meet  DOD  mini- 
mum adequacy  standards.  Tlie  Services  are 
concerned  over  the  inequity  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  their  personnel  assigned  to 
these  quarters  mu.st  forfeit  full  BAQ  therefor, 
notwithstanding  their  factual  inadequacy. 
To  eliminate  such  inequity,  continuing  au- 
thority should  be  granted  to  permit  the  mili- 
tary secretaries  to  designate  as  Inadequate 
any  quarters  which  dj  not  satisfy  adequacy 
standards,  free  from  the  limitations  of  sub- 
sections (ei,  (f),  and  (g)  of  42  U.S.C.  1594J. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation  was  granted 
such  authority  relative  to  Coast  Guard  Hous- 
ing, to  expire  on  June  30,  1972,  by  Section 
11  of  P.L.  91-278  approved  June  12.  1970. 

The  substantial  increase  in  B.^Q  levels 
render  It  imperative  that  authorization  be 
obtained  for  new  and  continuing  designation 
of  inadequate  family  hou.slng  and  for  occu- 
pancy thereof  at  a  charge  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  the  occupant's  BAQ.  Such  in. 
crease  will  substantially  aggravate  the  in- 
equities presently  existing  from  the  use  of 
such  facilities  as  public  quarters  and  can  be 
expected  to  give  rise  to  even  more  acute 
morale  problems  in  the  near  future. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  permit  ad- 
Justed  BAQ  forfeitr,rt;,s  consistent  with  the 
real  worth  of  the  hoiislng  units  was  specifi- 
cally discussed  during  Secretary  Chafee's 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  22  June   1971. 

RECOMMENDATION 

New  legislation  be  obtained  to  authorize 
the  military  secretaries  to  designate  as  In- 
adequate family  housing  facilities  which  fall 
to  meet  standards  of  adequacy  e.stabllshed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  permit 
their  voluntary  occupancy  by  military  per- 
sonnel with  dependents,  charging  the  fair 
rental  value  thereof,  but  not  to  exceed  75';- 
of  the  occupant's  BAQ.  against  the  occti- 
pant's  BAQ,  and  payment  to  the  occupant 
of  the  difference  as  an  adjusted  BAQ.  (For 
purposes  of  slmpliflcAtlon  of  administration, 
housing  facilities  previoiisly  designated  In- 


adequate under  42  U.S  C.  1594J  could  be 
redetermined  to  be  inadequate  under  the 
new  law.) 


THE  CURRY'S— ONE  OF  WEST  FLOR- 
IDA'S LEADING  EARLY  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.'^  matter." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  western 
Florida  during  the  19th  centuo'  was 
settled  largely  by  families  migrating 
from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  in 
search  of  new  lands  and  broader  oppor- 
tunities. Seme  of  them  stopped  for 
a  while,  maybe  even  for  a  decade  or  two, 
in  Alabama  before  moving  on  into  west 
Florida. 

Tiie  head  of  one  such  family  was  Whit- 
mill  Curry,  whose  descendants  have  been 
numerous  and  active  in  tbe  development 
of  their  communities  for  more  than  100 
years.  In  providing  leadership,  they  have 
followed  the  example  of  th^ir  illustrious 
progenitor  and  his  pood  wife,  Martha 
Goldman  Las.'^itcr  Curry.  She  and  Wliit- 
mi!I  Curry  were  married  in  Georgia  in 
1847  t>nd  soon  moved  to  Alabama. 

The  family  remained  in  Henry  Coimty, 
Ala.,  through  the  War  Between  the 
States,  in  which  Whitmill  Curry  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  Ccninany  F,  11th  Flor- 
ida Infantry.  Upon  returning  home  at 
the  end  of  that  tragic  struggle,  he  moved 
his  family  to  west  Florida  to  try  to  start 
a  nf-w  life  in  an  area  which  was  laigely 
undeveloped  but  lull  of  opixirtunity. 

Born  to  Whitmill  and  Martha  Curry 
between  1848  and  1869  were  V2  children. 
George  Tliomas,  Nancy  Elizabeth.  Mis- 
souri. Marcas  Lafayette,  Titus  Darius, 
V'irginia,  Slnmucl  Seaton,  Martha 
Amanda,  James  Whitmill,  Mary,  Jere- 
miah Fletcher,  and  Isagora  May.  In 
time  each  c^tablisiied  familie.'^  of  his 
owTi  in  the  west  Florida  area  their 
parents  had  cho.^en  as  home.  They  and 
their  descendants  have  played  prominent 
roles  in  the  business  and  professional  life 
of  their  resi>ective  communities,  with  a 
special  affinity  for  education  and  the 
ministry. 

In  that,  too,  they  followed  the  example 
of  their  progenitor,  Whitmill  Curry,  who 
was  a  minister  and  a  frontier  educator. 
He  was  instrimiental  in  establishing  at 
least  three  Holmes  Cotinty  churches,  and 
he  was  the  country's  first  superintendent 
of  schools.  He  was  also  the  principal 
fotmder  and  first  postmaster  of  Isagora. 
a  Holmes  County  community  near  the 
Choctawhalchee  River.  He  named  the 
commimity  for  his  infant  daughter,  Isa- 
gora May.  A  nearby  nvcr  .steamboat 
landing  bears  the  Curry  name,  although 
the  la.st  steamboat  docked  there  40  years 
ago. 

An  estimated  2.500  descendants  of 
Whitmill  and  Martha  Curry  are  esti- 
mated to  be  livinp  today,  most  of  them  In 
western  Florida. 

Forebears  of  the  Curry  family 
migrated  to  this  continent  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  well  before  1750,  settling  along 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  family  was 
well  represented  in  the  Carolinas.  where 
several  Currys  served  in  the  Continental 
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• — and  where  legend  says  a  few  re- 

"  loyal  to  King  George. 

One  of  the  early  Currys  of  South  Caro- 

was  Col.  Joseph  Curry,  a  land  sur- 

r  and  colonial  oflBcial.  He  was  doing 

surveying  in  South  Carolina  at  about 

time     George     Washington     was 

in  the  same  activity  to  the  north 

Virginia. 

From  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  descend- 
of   the   early   Currys   carried   the 
across  the  Nation.  Place  names 
bearing  that  distinguished  name  in- 
Curryville,   Ga.;    Curry^-ille,   Mo.; 
N.  Mex.;  Curry,  Oreg.,  and  Curry 
,  Oreg.  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  family  in  the  South  was 
Lamar  Monroe  Curry,  a  native  of 
n  County,  Ga..  who  understand- 
was  knowTi  by  his  initials  J.  L.  M. 
statesman  and  educator,  he  lived  from 
5  to  1903,  and  worked  for  60  years  to 
education  possible  for  all  Negro 
white  children  in  the  South.  He  ad- 
istered  the  George  Peabody  Fund  for 
education  in  the  South  after  1888, 
seiTed  as  agent  of  the  Slater  Fund 
Negro  Schools  after  1890.  In  1899.  he 
president  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
Board. 
.  L.  M.  Curry  served  in  the  U.S.  House 
Representatives  from  1857  to  1861,  in 
,    Confederate  Congress  from  1861  to 
>4,  and  in  the  Confederate  Army  dur- 
the  latter  part  of   1864  and  early 
.  He  was  president  of  Howard  Col- 
from  1865  to  1868,  and  U.S.  Minister 
Spain  from  1885  to  1888  and  again  In 
Alabama  placed  his  statue  in  the 
tuary  Hall  collection  in  the  Capitol, 
distinguished  service  to  the  United 
IS  and  to  the  Confederate  States  of 
both  before  and  after  their  hls- 
bloody  disagreement — and  to  the 
of  mankind  through  education — 
been  an  inspiration  to  other  bearers 
the  Curry  name,  including  those  who 
that  name  firmly  and  indelibly 
western  Florida  more  than  a  centurv 
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'his  information  on  the  Curry  family 
\  researched  and  assembled  by  the 
lorable  E.  W.  Carswell.  a  well  knovm 
and  writer  of  Chipley,  Fla.  I 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  co- 
operation and  assistance. 
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1972  HIGHWAY  NEEDS  REPORT 

^r.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlS5ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary 
Transportation.  John  A.  Volpe.  sent 
(Jongress  the  1972  Highway  Needs  Re- 
today.  The  significance  of  the  re- 
is  its  recommendation  that  author- 
ization be  given  for  the  use  of  highway 
tru4t   fund    revenues   to   finance    urban 
transit  projects  where  appropriate, 
report  proposes  "a  series  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  Federal  programs 
unding   highway   construction   and 
II  m  mass  transportation  facilities  and 


equipment. 

Tie  Secretary's  recommendation  for 
estaDlishment  of  a  single  urban  fund  to 
fina^ice  urban  highway  and  mass  transit 


projects  is  an  important  breakthrough  in 
the  Governments  tran.sportation  policy. 
It  is  a  recognition  that  there  are  critical 
transportation  problems  in  our  urban 
areas  that  can  only  be  met  if  States  and 
localities  are  given  flexibility  to  direct 
our  transportation  resources  into  those 
facilities  that  can  provide  the  fastest 
and  most  convenient  means  of  transpor- 
tation possible. 

Secretary  John  A.  Volpe.  stating  that 
the  Interstate  System  cannot  be  com- 
pleted until  1980  becau.se  of  unavoidable 
delays,  has  recommended  that  it.s  fund- 
ing be  scaled  down  from  S4  billion  an- 
nually to  S3. 25  billion  in  fi.scal  year  1974 
and  1975  and  to  S3  billion  for  fiscal  years 
1976  through  1979.  The  money  freed 
from  this  program  would  be  available  to 
meet  some  of  the  pres.-ing  urban  trans- 
portation problems  now  in  need  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  report  also  acknowledge.s  a  need 
in  some  areas  to  reevaluate  some  con- 
troversial segments  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem yet  to  be  built  with  consideration  be- 
ing given  to  alternative  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  vriW  increase  the  share  al- 
located to  the  single  urban  fund  for  the 
report's  recommended  highway  share 
still  outweighs  the  transit  share.  Surely 
our  transit  needs  are  of  such  magnitude 
at  this  time  that  they  at  least  equal,  and 
in  my  estimation  more  than  equal,  those 
of  highways.  But,  this  recommendation 
is  not  to  diminish  the  support  the  Secre- 
tary deserves  for  his  far  sighted  and  re- 
sponsible initiative  in  recommending 
some  reallocations  in  our  transportation 
program  and  flexibility  for  its  adminis- 
tration by  State  and  local  officials. 

For  the  interest  of  our  colleagues,  I  am 
submitting  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sroNAL  Record  a  statement  i.ssued  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  sum- 
marizing the  recommendations  of  the 
1972  Highway  Needs  Report: 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
today  recommended  a  program  under  which 
money  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  could 
be  used  for  urban  public  transportation  or 
highways,  at  the  option  of  State  or  local 
authorities,  beginning  with  $1.0  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  recommendation  was  contained  In  the 
Secretary's  1972  Highway  Needs  Report  to 
Congress  which  also  called  for  reallgnmen*- 
of  the  Federal -.Md  Highway  System  He 
called  for  amendment  of  the  Highway  Rev- 
enue .Act  of  1956  to  authorize  for  the  first 
time  the  use  of  trust  funds  for  other  than 
highway-related  proJect.s.  beginning  July  1 
1973.  Secretary  Volpe  said  that  specific  legis- 
lation incorporating  these  and  other  pro- 
posals would  be  submitted  to  Congress 
shortly,  together  with  a  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  as  required  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Under  the  Secretary's  proposal  $1  0  billion 
in  trust  funds  would  be  authorized  for  capi- 
tal Investments  on  urban  projects.  Including 
public  transit,  for  the  1974  fiscal  year.  This 
fund,  designated  the  Single  Urban  Fimd 
(StrF),  would  be  Increased  to  81.850  billion 
for  the  1975  fiscal  year  and  to  $2,250  billion 
for  the  fiscal  years  1976  through  1979. 

Secretary  Volpe  said  the  change  In  the  law 
is  essential  If  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment is  to  fulfill  Us  mission  to  create  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  and  solve  the 
problem  of  incre.-Lsin^  urban  congestion,  "We 
must  have  the  tools,"  he  said,  "If  we  are  to 


adequately  serve  the  public,  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture and  establish  orderly  and  efficient  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  In  our  urban  cen- 
ters. The  program  Is  In  complete  conform- 
ance with  President  Nixon's  program  for 
meeting  the  transportation  crisis  which  has 
built  up  over  the  years." 

Under  the  proposal  40  percent  of  the  Single 
Urban  Fund  would  be  distributed  to  the 
Nation's  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  (SMSA)  according  to  their  share  of  the 
total  national  SMSA  population.  Forty  per- 
cent would  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  share  of  the  national  SMSA 
population  and  20  percent  would  be  reserved 
for  discretionary  use  by  the  Secretary  on 
urban  transportation  projects  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  cities.  All  these  funds  would 
be  allocated  on  a  70-percent  Federal  and  30- 
percent  State  and  local  matching  basis. 

Secretary  Volpe  pointed  out  that,  under 
his  proposal,  funds  would  be  made  available 
to  the  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  projects  best 
suited  to  meet  their  specific  needs.  He  said 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  Washington  to  plan  transportation  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  all  areas. 

It  Is  proposed  that  each  SMSA  form  a  con- 
sortium of  the  local  governments  within  Its 
area  to  carry  out  the  local  urban  transporta- 
tion programs.  It  would  be  required  that 
each  consortium  provide  for  representation 
by  the  highest  elected  official  In  each  local 
government  in  the  area;  that  It  have  a  plan- 
ning authority  for  all  transportation  modes 
and  that  no  program  could  be  Initiated  which 
was  not  In  conformance  with  that  planning; 
that  It  require  proportional  voting  within 
the  consortium,  be  authorized  to  prepare 
long-range  planning  and  possess  the  author- 
ity to  designate  agencies  to  administer  pro- 
grams. 

Also,  the  consortium  would  be  required  to 
submit  In  advance  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
a  multi-year  comprehensive  transportation 
plan  for  each  program  to  be  financed 
through  the  Single  Urban  Fund.  All  SUP 
programs  would  be  subject  to  the  same  Fed- 
eral review  and  approval  procedures  as  those 
now  In  force  for  such  projects. 

In  the  event  that  an  SMSA  did  not  choose 
to  form  a  consortium,  the  funds  allotted  to 
it  would  be  retained  for  management  by  the 
State.  Local  officials  within  the  area  would 
then  develop  plans  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  for  programs  to  be  financed  through 
the  Fund,  subject  to  Federal  approval. 

In  the  proposed  realignment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  present  plans  for 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  would 
not  be  disturbed  except  for  the  rate  of  fund- 
ing and  the  completion  date.  The  report 
noted  that  partly  because  of  unavoidable 
delays  in  completion  of  segments  of  Inter- 
state highways,  it  appears  that  the  svstem 
cannot  be  completed  until  1980.  It  recom- 
mended, therefore,  the  Interstate  authoriza- 
tion be  phased  down  from  $4.0  billion  to 
$3,250  billion  annually  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975  and  to  $3.0  billion  for  fiscal  years 
1976  through  1979.  The  Interstate  funds 
would  continue  to  be  allocated  to  the  States 
on  a  90  10  matching  basis. 

This  proposed  phase-down,  said  the  Secre- 
tary's report,  would  make  more  money  avail- 
able for  other  programs  and  would  permit 
an  orderly  completion  of  the  Interstate  Svs- 
tem with  a  smooth  transition  into  post-in- 
terstate planning. 

With  respect  to  other  Federal-aid  systems, 
the  report  said  some  degree  of  obsolescence 
has  crept  into  present  alignments.  Some  of 
our  present  primary  routes,  it  said,  are  on 
local  roads  and  some  of  the  secondary  routes 
are  on  arterial  highways.  "It  Is  evident."  It 
added,  "that  some  readjustment  Is  in  order 
If  we  wish  to  make  the  Federal-aid  systems 
conform  more  closely  to  functional  use." 
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To  carry  out  this  realignment  It  is  pro- 
posed that  all  Federal-aid  systems  outside 
the  Interstate  System  be  readjusted  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Select"  Rural  System. 

"Supplemental"  Rural  System. 

"Urban"  System. 

The  Rural  systems  would  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  functional  use.  The  "Select" 
Rural  System  would  be  designated  by  the 
State  highway  departments.  The  "Supple- 
mental" Rural  System  would  be  selected  by 
the  State  highway  departments  and  the  ap- 
propriate local  officials.  Together  they  wotild 
provide  for  the  highway  needs  of  the  rural 
and  smaU  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country. 

The  "Urban"  System  would  be  selected 
through  the  urban  transportation  planning 
process  and  revised  accordingly  based  on  con- 
tinuing land  use  and  transportation  plan- 
ning. The  selection  would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  local  elected  officials. 

The  Secretary's  report  further  proposes  a 
Rural  General  Transportation  Fund  which 
also  would  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  a 
70/30  matching  basis  for  correction  of  such 
deficiencies  on  highways  off  the  Federal-aid 
system  or  In  modes  other  than  highways. 

The  proposed  authorization  for  Federal  fi- 
nancing from  the  Highway  Trust  fund  is  as 
follows : 

PROPOSED  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATIONS 


|ln  millions 

of  dollarsi 

Highway  trust  fund 

1974 

1975 

1976-79 

Interstate 

3.250 
'1,000 

800 

200 
400 

3,250 

1,850 

800 

200 
400 

3  000 

Single  urban  fund 

Rural  Federal-aid  system 

Rural  general  transportation 

fund 

Safety  and  other  programs... 

2,250 
800 

400 
400 

Total, 

5,650 

6,500 

6,850 

'  Additional  urban  mass  transportation  capital  grants  totaling 
J850,0OO,O00  would  be  funded  in  1974  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury;  this  would  complete  the  $3,100,000,000  contract 
authority  provided  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1970. 


CAN  THE  ANTITRUST  PROCESS  BE 
TRUSTED? 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIK'VA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  every 
day  that  passes  the  TTT  mess  gets 
messier. 

Grave  questions  have  been  presented, 
as  the  result  of  the  continuing  Senate 
hearings  on  the  Kleindienst  nomination, 
as  to  whether  the  antitrust  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  being  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  or  of  White  House 
politics.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Kleindienst 
becomes  Attorney  General,  we  as  a  Con- 
gress must  inquire  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  hnchpin  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

There  has  never  been  much  question 
about  the  influence  of  vested  economic 
interests  over  the  policies  and  practices 
of  our  Government.  But  the  recent  rev- 
elations about  the  handling  of  the  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph 
merger  have  far  broader  implications  for 
our  system  of  government. 

Who  represented  the  public  interest  in 
the  rrr  merger  settlement?  It  appears 
that  the  efforts  of  those  in  the  Justice 
Department  who  are  supposed  to  im- 
plement the  antitrust  policies  legislated 


by  the  people's  elected  representatives 
were  arrogantly  brushed  aside  by  White 
House  operatives  who  had  more  respect 
for  the  power  of  the  private  purse. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  un- 
usual about  the  mr  merger,  except  that 
for  once  the  process  of  settling  major 
antitrust  cases  has  been  fully  exposed  to 
public  scrutiny.  It  is  not  a  pretty  sight. 
It  casts  a  deep  shadow  of  suspicion  over 
the  numerous  conglomerate  mergers  ap- 
proved by  the  Justice  Department  in 
recent  years. 

The  impact  of  conglomerates  on  the 
economy  of  America  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  study  published  last  June  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  num- 
ber of  mergers  has  been  increasing,  and 
their  impact  on  the  public  continues  to 
broaden.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
someone  exercise  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  more  factors  than 
wealth  and  influence  go  into  the  decision 
to  approve  mergers  like  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  and  Ling-Temco- 
Vought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
appropriate  standing  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  the  process  by  which  some  of  these 
mergers  have  been  effected.  We  must 
restore  some  measure  of  integrity  to  the 
process,  lest  we  forfeit  whatever  faith 
remains  among  the  American  people 
that  the  antitrust  policy  which  is  so  cru- 
cial to  their  economic  liberty  is  not  up 
for  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  BLACK  PRESS 

<Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  National  Black  Press  Week 
throughout  the  United  States  and  it  is, 
therefore,  fitting  that  we  recognize  the 
important  role  that  the  black  press  is 
playing  in  our  Nation  today. 

In  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala,,  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in  tlie 
Congress,  we  have  four  outstanding 
black  newspapers — the  Birmingham 
Mirror,  the  Birmingham  Times,  the 
Birmingham  World  and  the  Baptist 
Leader. 

Through  reading  these  newspapers,  I 
am  often  made  aware  of  the  opinions  of 
many  of  my  black  constituents  and  of 
some  of  the  additional  problems  which 
they  face. 

Although  they  are  published  only  once 
a  week,  these  papers  provide  important 
information  to  the  black  community 
which  dailies  and  other  weekly  news 
media  often  miss. 

They  are  important  sources  not  only 
of  information  of  interest  to  most  in  the 
black  communities  of  our  cities,  but  of 
commentary  on  actions  by  government, 
local,  and  national,  which  particulai-ly 
affect  blacks. 

Owned  and  operated  by  blacks  tliese 
papers  throughout  the  Nation  provide 
job  opportunities  and  training  for  black 
journalists  which  is  not  always  readily 
available  in  the  largely  white  dominated 
press  at  large. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  comniend  the  members 
of  the  black  press  for  the  outstanding 
job  they  are  doing  not  only  in  providing 
news  and  commentarj'  for  tlie  black 
community  but  in  bridging  the  gap  of 
understanding  between  the  races. 


"TERM  LIMITATION"  SHOULD  BE 
IMPOSED  ON  BOTH  HOUSES  OF 
THE  CONGRESS,  JUST  AS  WE 
HAVE  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE 

•  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.s.sion  to  extend  hi.<  remark.',  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaktr.  tlil<;  past 
week  when  I  announced  that  I  would 
not  seek  reelection  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  said  that  I  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  .^t-ep  a'^ide  and  open 
the  way  for  a  new  personality,  with  the 
youth,  vigor,  and  enihu-sia^m  that  I 
tliink  is  an  essential  requirement  for 
one  who  seek.-^  to  repre.'-ent  a  constitu- 
ency of  some  half  million  people.  This 
reflects  per.sonal  reassessment. 

I  fui-ther  stated  that  I  felt  that  a 
"term  limitation"  should  be  imixjsed  on 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  just  as  we 
have  on  the  Executive,  which  would  pre- 
vent election  to  office  from  becoming  a 
way  of  life,  and  contribute  sik'nificantly 
to  the  demise  of  the  seniority  system. 
I  am  morally  certain  we  should  also  de- 
vise better  ways  of  judicial  appoint- 
ments, plus  tenure,  and  termination 
controls. 

Toward  that  end.  I  am  today  offering 
legislation  that  proposes  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
nmlt  the  term  of  office  of  Representa- 
tives to  six  terms,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  two  I  do  this  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  many  of  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues are  already  well  past  those  lim- 
itations. However,  I  have  developed  tlie 
strong  conviction  that  none  of  us  here 
a.ssembled  are  so  wise,  and  indispensa- 
ble, or  so  highly  qualified  that  an  unfill- 
able  void  would  be  created  if  our  longev- 
ity was  curtailed  I-liave  never  held  that 
repeated  election  to  iiublic  office  is  qual- 
ification enough  id  committee  chair- 
man.'-hip.  On  the  contrary,  it  could  very 
well  serve  as  a  reason  for  not  providing 
an  individual  with  the  power  that  comes 
from  ascendency  to  the  chair. 

I  have  sat  in  these  Chambers  for  12 
years — on  many  occa.sions  li.sicning  to 
our  vounger  Members  orate  at  length 
about  the  evils  of  the  seniority  system. 
Now  I  am  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  help  end  it  once  and  for  all.  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  the  '•epresentative  system 
of  government  in  a  republic,  and  to  the 
American  peoi^le. 


U.S.      PRICE      COMMISSION      ^fUST 
CURB  UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES 

I  Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tlus 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter,  i 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North- 
ern Indiana  Public  Service  Co  ,  during 
the  last  couple  of  months,  has  been 
striving  to  inflict  upon  their  patrons  a 
16.5-percent  electric  rate  increase.  The 
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■ors  and  city  councils  of  four  north- 
Indiana   cities — Gary,    Hammond, 
t  Chicago,  and   Cro^Ti  Point — have 
parsed  resolutions  opposing  this  un- 
scnablc    rate    increase.    The    North- 
Indiana  Council  of  Teachers,  the 
tral  Labor  Union,  the  United  Auto 
kers.  and  many  other  organizations 
fighting  this  increase  in  utility  rates, 
r  500  citizens  of  north-.ve.--t  Indiana 
to  Indianapolis,  the  State  capital, 
rotest  to  the  Indiana  Public  Ser-vlce 
ssion   over   a   month   ago.   Other 
atives  of  the  area  are  going  to 
ngton  to  protest  and  te^stify  before 
Federal   Price  Commission   against 
raises. 

some  reason  or  other  the  so-called 

se  II  program  of  the  administration 

.Ing  to  be  a  gigantic  hoax  because 

Federal   Price   Commission,    whose 

it  is  to  curb  inflation,  seems  to  be 

^ged  in  stalling  and  postponing  its 

sion  against  these  unreasonable  in- 

es.  It  appears  that  the  Governor  of 

anA  and  the  Indiana  Lesrislature  were 

e.ss  when  the  notice  of  this  fabulous 

in  utility  prices  was  announced  by 

Indiana  Public  Service  Co.   over  a 

ago, 
am  proposing  a  resolution  that  the 
gre.ss    investigate    these    seemingly 
oiled  price  increases  by  our  pub- 
itilities. 

Bell  Telephone  System  in  north- 
Indiana  was  allowed  a  tremendous 
increa.se  but  a  short  time  ago  with- 
any  action  from  State   or  Federal 
lorities. 
.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
lude  with  my  remarks  an  article 
the  Gar>-,  Ind.,  Post-Tribime  per- 
g  to  this  complete  defiance  of  the 
lied  anti-inflation  price  control  ac- 
lies   of    the    Indiana   Public    Service 
mi=:.'-ion    and    the    administration's 
ral  Price  Commission. 

article  follows: 
:.AKE  Units  To  Protest  Rate  Hike 
Lake   County   activist   organizations 
announced  that  up  to  700  persons  in  10 
v.-!Il  demonstrate   before   the   Indiana 
c    Sf-rvice    Commission     (PSC)     In    I.n- 
olis  Tuesday   in   opposition   to  a  pro- 
electric    rate    increase    for    Northern 
la. 

ther.-^  Indi.T.na  Public  Service  Co  (>nP- 
h.as  prriprsed  a  16.5  per  cent  rate  Increase 
the  PSC.  vvhich  concluded  hearings  on 
iroposal  !^sc  month,  is  expected  to  reach 
Ision  later  this  month. 

e'.  er,  the  US  Price  Commission  Thurs- 

froze   a!I   utility   rates   until   March    10 

It  is  scheduled  to  announce  new  guide- 

The  four  grcups  todny  announced  they 

aling  to  the  Price  Commission  to  hold 

ring  In  Northwest  Indiana. 

fi'ur  are: 

C?.lun:et  Community  Congress  iCCC), 
sent  d  at  a  pre.^s  C'.nference  today  by 
•A  Connelly,  acting  president,  and  illke 
execui  ive  director. 

Federation   of  Community   Organlza- 
FCO),    represented    by    Bill    Daniels, 
ent. 

Conrress  r-z  Latin  American  Organlza- 

reoresontrd  by  J.ihn  Gomez,  president 

e  East   Chicago  Youth  Advisory  Board. 

Wishing    Well,    represented    by    Will 

East  Chicago. 

Acting  President  Connelly  announced 

bus-cade"  to  Indianapolis  during  a  press 
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conference  at  the  Centennial  Methodist 
Church,  8th  and  Rhode  Island,  and  said, 
"The  comm.unity  has  net  been  listened  to; 
It  has  not  been  taken  seriously"  ( bv  the 
PSC  I . 

He  said  buses  will  leave  from  various  points 
In  Lake  County — four  from  Gary — at  7:30 
p.m.  Tuesday.  There  will  be  a  press  confer- 
ence at  noon  ill  a.m.  Gary  time)  at  the 
Presbyterian  Metropolitan  Center,  16th  and 
Delaware  In  Indianapolis. 

The  session  will  be  followed  by  a  rally 
and  the  700  demonstrators — or  as  many  of 
them  that  will  be  admitted  Into  the  State- 
house — win  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
PSC. 

Connelly  said  he  already  has  made  the  ap- 
pointm.ents  for  2  p.m.  In  Indianapolis  ( 1  p.m. 
Gary  timei  with  the  three  commissioners  in 
Statehouse  Room  901. 

The  groups  will  be  expected  back  In  Lake 
County  at  4:30  p.m.  (Gary  time). 

So  far  only  one  mayor,  Rob-r-rt  Pastrlck,  of 
East  Chicago,  has  promised  to  attend  the 
demonstration.  However,  FCO  Pre.sldent  Dan- 
iels said  he  h:.is  been  trying  to  reach  Gary 
Mayor  Richard  G.  Hatcher  and  Hammond 
Mayor  Jce  Klen. 

Daniels  said  of  Mayor  Hatcher  that  "It 
seems  he  doesn't  want  to  meet  with  the 
CCC." 

Long,  said  Mayer  Pastrlck  has  agreed  to 
donate  two  buses  for  the  trip. 

The  ccst  of  the  trip  will  be  borne  by 
churches,  unions  and  community  groups  in 
northern  Lake  County,  according  to  Con- 
nelly. 

Daniels  aiseried  that  "NIPSCO  doesn't 
need  an  Increase  at  this  time."  He  noted 
that  the  utility  Is  benefitting  "from  a  lot 
of  new  businesses"  in  the  last  two  years.  He 
::oted  developments  In  Hammond  and  East 
Chica,-o. 

Connelly  said  that  NIPSCO,  In  1970.  earned 
a  16  per  cent  profit — "one  of  the  hlghe:st 
of  any  utility  In  the  country." 

"The  educational  systems,  the  poor  and 
the  aeed  need  money  more  than  NIPSCO." 
aald  Connelly. 

Gomez  a:i.d  Long  stressed  that  the  high 
level  of  unemployment  and  public  assistance 
In  the  area  sliould  be  considered  In  turning 
down  NIPSCOs  proposal. 

"We  expect  the  PSC  members  to  act  I 
might  say  'negatively'  since  their  track  record 
shows  they  have  done  nothing  In  the  public 
Interest  in  the  past,"  Connelly  said. 

The  Price  Comml.sslon's  freeze  on  utility 
rates  was  announced  In  Washington  Thurs- 
dav.  Connell.  speaking  for  the  four  groups, 
said,  they  are  happy  the  Price  Commission 
acted. 

But  he  said  the  "people"  don't  have  much 
confidence  In  the  commission. 

"Slrice  the  Bell  (Telephone)  System  was 
allowed  a  tremendous  rate  Increase,  we're 
not  too  sure  this  won't  happen  (In  the  case 
of  NIPSCO's  rate  Increase)  when  the  30  days 
are  up,"  said  Connelly. 

He  said  telegrams  will  be  sent  to  C.  Jackson 
Grayson  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Price  Commis- 
sion, this  weekend  asking  for  a  hearing  In 
Lake  County. 

"We  are  asking  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
NIPSCO  rate  structure."  he  said. 

The  four  group.s  distributed  a  "NIPSCO 
fact  sheet"  asrerting  that  "NIPSCO  wants 
the  consumer  to  pay  rather  than  to  cut  into 
its  sfockholderj'  profits." 

Tne  company  is  .short  on  funds  to  finance 
Its  expansion  of  electric  plants,  prop>osed  at 
5429  million  while  the  pre.--ent  plant.;'  value 
Is  8562  million,  the  CCC  sheet  not«d. 

It  also  points  out  that  NIPSCO  earned  a 
profit  of  $27  million  from  residential  and 
commercial  users  while  losing  $10  million 
from  Industrial  users, 

"We  say  to  NIPSCO  that  if  It  needs  SIO 
million,  make  indtistry  pay  their  share,"  said 
the  release. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mitchell  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGsi.  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  15;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  EscH.  for  60  minutes.  March  21. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Membere  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Karth,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revLse  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SiKEs  in  five  instances,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Cabell,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;  i 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brov.'n  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHWENCEI  . 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mizell  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  McDabe. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  BUCrlANAN. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Bergland  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  tv.'o  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GiAiMo  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  hill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8293.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1973,  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  March  13,  1972  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1746.  An  act  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  15,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1735.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  plans  for 
various  watershed  works  of  Improvement, 
none  of  which  Involves  a  structure  which 
provides  for  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of 
total  capacity,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1005; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1736.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance to  Ecuador  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  Is  Important  to  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  113  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act, 
1972,  and  Executive  Order  10973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1737.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting  a  report  of  Independent  research 
and  development  and  bid  and  proposal  costs, 
pursuant  to  section  203(c)  of  Public  Law 
91-441;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1738.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  detailed  backup   data   for  the 


report  of  Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment and  bid  and  proposal  costs,  pursuant 
to  section  203(c)  of  Public  Law  91-441;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1739.  A  letter  from  the  Commander,  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  semiannual 
report  for  the  period  ended  December  31, 
1971.  on  Navy  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competltlve-bid 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  pur- 
suant to  section  704  of  Public  Law  92-145; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1740.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  opinion  and  findings  of  fact  by  the 
court  In  the  case  of  John  S.  Attine'Uo  v. 
The  United  States,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
1492  and  2509  and  to  House  Resolution  401 
of  the  92d  (Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1741.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  plans  for 
various  watershed  works  of  Improvement. 
each  of  which  Involves  a  structure  w.ilch 
provides  more  than  4.000  acre-feet  of  total 
capacity,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1005;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.«e  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Report  on  small  business 
problems  in  metric  conversion  (Rept.  No. 
92-913).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Coninilttee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  18  (Rept  No.  92-914) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  4174,  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to  allow  an 
option  in  the  adoption  of  advanced  time  In 
certain  cases;  with  an  amendment  (Rept,  No. 
92-915).  Referred  to  the  Hou.se  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  897.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H  R.  45.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding 
a  new  chapter  404  to  establish  an  institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice 
(Rept.  No.  92-916).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  898.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  11417.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Rail  Pa.ssenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  financial  asslsUince  to  the  Naticnal 
Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  railroad  equipment,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-917).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XII.  public 
bills  and  resolution.''  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abou- 
REZK,  Mr.  Alfx.^nder.  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Tennessee,  Mr,  Aspin.  Mr.  BEcirn, 
Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Ci-EVFLAND.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Flowers.  Mr.  Grifein,  Mrs,  H.ansfn 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr. 
ICHORD.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.  Alr.LCHEn.  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr  Rov,  Mr,  Thone.  and  Mr. 
Yatron)  : 
H.R.  13782  A  bill  *o  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  to  provide  for  adjustments 


In  the  support  price  of  milk  during  Its  mar- 
keting year;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mrs  ABZUG- 
HR.  13783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  re- 
tirees' benefits  are  a  mandatory  subject  of 
coll-ctlve  bargaining;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  13784  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  include  elected 
school  board  officials:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmciit  Operations. 

By  Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H  R.  i3785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.SC.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  19.  1948.  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
real  property  for  wildlife  coiiservation  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine a;:d  Fl.ihenes 

By   Mr.    CHAPPELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Helstoskj,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
DuLSKi,    Mr.    Wolff,    Mr     Davis    of 
South     Carolina,     Mr.     Mikva.     Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wi-sconsin,  Mr    Rees,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.    Mr.    Dow,    Mr    Eilberg, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Ro.'^enthal  Mr.  Roy. 
Mr.  Br,\demas.  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hae- 
RiNGTo.N.    Mr,    Alexander,   and    Mrs. 
Mink  i  ; 
H.R.   13787.  A  bill  to  require  the  p.iyment 
of  interest  on  escrow  account^^  held  m  con- 
nection with  residential  real  estat-e  mi  .-t gate 
loans;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency 

By  Mr.  CLE'VEL.^ND: 
HR.    i3788.   A   bill   to  make  the  tise  of  a 
firearm  to  commit  certain  felonies  a  Federal 
crime  where  that  u.se  violates  State  law;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr   FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  13789.  A  bill  to  enable  the  blind  and 
the  othcrwi.se  physically  disabled  to  partic- 
ipate fully  In  the  social   and  economic  life 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. Mr,  Edmondson.  Mr   Conte.  Mr. 
SuRivER.    Mr    Patten,   Mr,   Kee.   Mr. 
Carter    Mr    Bkown  of  Mlchican,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Rot)  : 
H.R    13790.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
District    of    Columbia    Medical    and    Dental 
Manpower   Act  of    1970;    to   the   Committee 
on  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HR.   13791.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of    1954   to  provide   that   no 
Interest    shall    be    payable    by    a    person    to 
whom   an   erroneous   refund    Is   made   If  the 
erroneous  refund  Is  made  due  to  error  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  13792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  provide  more 
effective  control  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
Government  production  equipment  by  pri- 
vate   contractors    under    contracts    entered 
into  by  the  Department  of  Defer.se  and  cer- 
tain other  Federal   agencies,  and   for  other 
purposes;     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr    RvAN,  Mrs.  .^bzug,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Rotbal.   Mr.    Run- 
nels, and  Mrs   Grasso)  : 
HR     13793.  A   bill   to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  reli- 
ability, and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Iiiterstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ 
R  13794,  A  bill  to  amend  titles  11  and 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
lified  drugs,  requiring  a  physicians  pre- 
3:icn  or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
lulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
ices  covered  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
•  proiiram:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
Means, 

By  Mr.  KEMP 
R  13795.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of 
;  44.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
of  recycled  paper  in  the  printing  of  the 
gressional  Record,  to  the  Committee  on 
ise  Administration. 

By  Mr    PIKE: 
R.  13796.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
srnmental    Relations    to    include    elected 
board  officials:    to  the  Committee  on 
ijernment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
■R.  13797.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
tlonal  mileage  for  the  Interstate  System; 
he  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 

.  13798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
and   towns  in  Iowa  and  the  State  of 
;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  i  by  request  i 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Teagije  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.    DoRN,   and   Mr.    Hammer- 

SCHMIDT)  : 

R.  13799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Code,   to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
for  disabled  veterans:  to  the  Com- 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

13800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 

the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 

«ce  in  hazards  to  emplovees  between 

heavy    construction    Industry    and    the 

^  residential    construction   Industry:    to 

"ommittee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

13801.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
cent  pieces  and  $1  pieces  in  commem- 
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oration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
H  J  Res.  1105  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize Che  President  to  call  a  series  of  four  White 
House  Issue-Oriented  Subconferences  on 
Aging:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.   1106.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
individuals  for  election  to  the  offices  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HALL : 
H.J.  Res    1107.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution   of   the 
United  States  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  to  provide 
an   age   limit   for   Senators   and   Representa- 
tives: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS  t  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tho.mpson  of  Georgia)  : 
H.J,  Res.  1108.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  limiting  deficit  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK. 
H.  Con.  Res.  557.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  92-911:   to  the  Committee  on 
House  -Administration. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.    Con.    Res.    558.  Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  in.stallatlon  of  security  ap- 
paratus  for    the   protection    of    the   Capitol 
complex:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  Con.  Res.  559.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Papers  Submitted  to  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  Panels  on  Housing  Production, 
Housing  Demand,  and  Developing  a  Suitable 
Living  Environment":  to  the  Committee  on 
House  -Administration. 


H.  Con.  Res.  560.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Housing  and  the  Urban  Environ- 
ment, Report  and  Recommendations  of 
Three  Study  Panels  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  895.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  violations  of  human  rights  and  basic 
freedoms,  in  contravention  of  the  United 
Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Res.  896.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  suspend,  In  accordance 
with  section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  economic  and  military  assistance 
and  certain  sales  to  Thailand  for  Its  failure 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  control  the  Illegal 
traffic  of  opium  through  its  borders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
336.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
relative  to  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  13802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Appala- 
chian Hospitals,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida: 
H.R.  13803.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roy  E. 
Llndqulst;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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Tie  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was   called  to  order  by  Hon.   Adlai   E 
Ste\  enson  III,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  riinois. 


PR.AYER 

Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
Elson.  DD..  offered  the  following 
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Thy 


of  our  fathers  and  our  God.  amid 

turmoil  and  tensions  of  our  times 

use  to  place  our  lives  in  the  light 

holy  presence.  Search  out  our 

beings.  Look  upon  our  motives,  our 

ngs,  our  aspirations,  and  our  deep- 

ijeeds.  Forgive  our  sins  and  bv  Thy 

"    ma.ke  us  better  than  we  have  been. 

l^ord,  make  us  receptive  to  the  truth 

dost  make  knouTi  to  us.  Keep  us 

in   the   right,   magnanimous   with 

s,   thankful   for  every  increase  in 

and  justice.  Give  us  wis- 

to    be    the    instruments    of    Thy 

for  mankind.  Through  human 

and   human   minds   give    divine 

ion  to  the  course  of  history. 

the    Redeemer's   name,    we   pray. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•Mr.  Ellenderi  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Preside.-jt  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  March  14.  1972 
To   t'le   Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  .Sen- 
ate on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellemder. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wer?  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 


the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  March  9,  1972: 

S.  2895.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
adopted  child. 

On  March  10,  1972: 

S.  748.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  second  and  third  In- 
stallments of  the  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank; 

S,  749.  An  act  to  authorize  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank; 

S.  2010.  An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
partlcipa:ion  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association;  and 

S.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning March  26.  1972.  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  in 
.Action"  and  to  designate  Sunday,  March  26, 
1972.  as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  these 
-'\mericans. 


REPORT     ON     AERONAUTICS     AND 
SPACE  AC'i'l  Vl'i'lES— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  'Mr.  Stevenson)    laid  before  the 
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Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  our  national  progress  in  aero- 
nautics and  space  activities  during  1971. 

This  report  shows  that  we  have  made 
forward  strides  toward  each  of  the  six 
objectives  which  I  set  forth  for  a  bal- 
anced space  program  in  my  statement  of 
March  7,  1970. 

Aided  by  the  improvements  we  have 
made  in  mobility,  our  explorers  on  the 
moon  last  summer  produced  new,  excit- 
ing and  useful  evidence  on  the  structure 
and  origin  of  the  moon.  Several  phenom- 
ena which  they  uncovered  are  now  under 
study.  Our  unmanned  nearby  observation 
of  Mars  is  similarly  valuable  and  sig- 
nificant for  the  advancement  of  science. 

During  1971,  we  gave  added  emphasis 
to  aeronautics  activities  which  contribute 
substantially  to  improved  travel  condi- 
tions, safety  and  security,  an  we  gained 
increasing  recognition  that  space  and 
aeronautical  research  serves  in  many 
ways  to  keep  us  in  the  forefront  of  man's 
technological  achievements. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
ve.stments  we  are  now  making  in  explora- 
tions of  the  unknown  are  but  a  prelude 
to  the  accomplishments  of  mankind  in 
future  generations. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  March  14,  1972. 


PROPOSED     FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1972— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  92-190) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.   Stevekson)    laid  before   the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  State.;,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on   Foreign 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  authorize 
funding  for  my  foreign  aid  proposals  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  draft  bill 
which  is  entitled  rhe  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1972,  also  contains  provisions  to 
make  our  military  as.3istance  more  effec- 
ti\'e 

As  I  have  often  indicated,  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  are  a  central  ele- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy  for  the  1970s. 
For  it  is  as  dangerous  for  this  Nation  to 
ignore  the  problems  of  poverty  and  hun- 
ger and  the  need  for  security  in  other 
nations  as  it  is  to  ifrncre  our  own  domes- 
tic needs. 

The  Congress,  acting  after  two-thirds 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  had  already 
passed,  drastically  reduced  my  foreign 
assistance  requests  for  fi.scal  year  1972. 
In  my  judgment,  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  both  .security  and  development 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1972  are  below 
the  minimum  level  required  to  attain 
our  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
goals.  Theie  reductions  have  created  dif- 


ficult problems  in  e.ssential  programs  and 
in  our  relations  with  several  countries. 
A  repetition  of  these  reductions  and  de- 
lays in  1973  would  call  into  serious  ques- 
tion the  firmness  of  our  commitments 
abroad  and  could  have  a  destabilizing  ef- 
fect at  a  time  when  calm  confidence  m 
our  support  and  perseverance  will  be 
critically  needed.  I  therefore  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  the  full  amounts  re- 
quested for  foreign  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1973. 

In  forwarding  the  Foreign  A.ssistance 
Act  of  1972,  I  would  also  underscore  the 
points  I  made  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  21,  1971.  In  that  message  I 
addressed  the  need  for  fundamental  re- 
form of  foreign  assistance  and  recom- 
mended a  major  reorganization  of  these 
programs.  1  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
give  closer  consideration  to  these  pro- 
posals in  this  session,  and  that  together 
we  can  develop  the  most  effective  pro- 
gram possible,  one  that  truly  merits  the 
broad  bipartisan  support  that  foreign  aid 
has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

SECURFTY    ASSISTANCE 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  foreign  policy  last 
month:  "Security  assistance  is  a  corner- 
stone of  our  foreign  policy  and  of  free 
worid  security  •  •  '"We  live  tod^  in  a 
period  of  transition  in  world  aff^rs,  in 
a  time  in  which  the  United  States  is 
taking  bold  initiatives  to  build  a  new 
structure  of  peace,  while  asking  our 
friends  and  allies  to  assume  a  greater 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense. 

As  we  begin  to  make  adjustments  in 
our  international  role,  it  is  especially 
critical  that  we  maintain  a  firm  United 
States  commitment  to  an  adequate  level 
of  security  assistance.  For  without  such 
adequate  levels,  our  friends  and  allies  will 
lack  the  confidence  required  for  success- 
ful international  cooperation  in  an  era 
of  negotiations.  And  without  adequate 
security  assistance,  we  cannot  safely  re- 
duce our  military  presence  abroad. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  authoriza- 
tions for  security  assistance  programs 
totalling  $2,151  million  in  fiscal  vear 
1973:  $780  million  for  grant  militarv  as- 
sistance, $527  million  for  militarv  credit 
sales,  and  $844  million  for  securitv  sup- 
porting assistance,  of  which  an  estimated 
$50  million  is  intended  for  Israel. 

NARCOTICS    CONTROL 

I  am  requesting  that  a  separate  appro- 
priation of  $42.5  million  be  authorized 
for  the  support  of  international  narcotics 
control  acti\-ities.  Control  of  illicit  drug 
production  and  trafficking  is  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  my  Administration. 
I  believe  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  fimds  specifically  for  thi.s  pur- 
pose is  essential  to  clearly  demonstrate 
the  determination  of  the  Administration. 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  people 
to  overcome  this  serious  menace. 

SOUTH    ASIA     RELIEF     AND     RECONSTRUCTION 

AS.SISTANCE 

I  am  also  proposing  the  authorization 
of  $100  million  in  fi.scal  year  1973  for 
refugee  relief  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance in  South  Asia.  This  sum  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  $200  million  appro- 


priated for  this  purpose  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  damage  and  destruction  growing 
out  of  the  war  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan has  truly  been  immense.  We  have 
indicated  our  willingne.ss  to  work  with 
other  donors  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  to  ijrovidc  relief  and  re- 
habilitation to  tho.se  in  need. 

The  Secret.uy  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  issued  an  a.^sessment  of  these 
needs  and  a  special  appeal  for  support. 
We  have  already  made  an  initial  con- 
tribution to  this  effort  and  will  continue 
to  contribute  in  the  light  of  the  efforts 
of  others  and  further  assessments  of 
need.  The  $100  million  which  I  am  re- 
questing would  enable  us  to  continue  to 
participate  generously,  along  with  other 
nations,  in  this  important  work. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  14.  1972. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  bill  (S.  1362)  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  payment  of 
the  District's  equitable  portions  of  the 
costs  of  reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  11773.  An  act  to  amend  section  389  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ex- 
clude the  personnel  records,  home  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
records  open  to  public  inspection: 

H.R.  12410.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  evi- 
dentiary u.se  of  prior  inconsistent  state- 
ments by  witnesses  in  trials  m  the  District 
of  Columbia:   and 

H.R.  1.3533.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reimbursement  of  public  utili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  certain 
costs  resulting  from  urban  renewal:  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  of  public  utilities  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  certain  costs 
resulting  from  Federal-.ild  system  programs; 
and  to  amend  section  5  of  the  Act  approved 
June  11.  1878  (provldine  a  permanent  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia),  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Th.e  followin!-'  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  refrrrrd  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
HR.  11773.  An  act  to  amend  section  389 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ex- 
clude the  personnel  records,  home  addresses. 
and  telephone  numbers  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
records  open  to  public  Inspection; 

H.R.  12410.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  evi- 
dentiary use  of  prior  Inconsistent  statements 
by  witnesses  In  trials  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: and 
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h  R.  13533.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to 
pro  .Ide  for  the  reimbursement  of  public 
utilities  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  cer- 
tali  costs  resulting  from  urban  renewal;  to 
pro  -ide  for  reimbursement  of  public  utilities 
In  ihe  District  of  Columbia  for  certain  costs 
resv  itlng  from  Federal-aid  system  programs; 
and  to  amend  section  5  of  the  Act  approved 
Jure  11,  1878  (providing  a  permanent  gov- 
ern nent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  i,  and 
for  )ther  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Tlhe  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  ^H.R.  8293)  an  act  to 
con  tinue  until  the  close  of  September  30. 
197 }.  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Act  of  1968. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
sigi  led  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
per; (Mr.  Stevenson). 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day March  13.  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

Ibe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
por !.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COjiMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unakiimous  consent  that  all  committees 
mar  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
sess  on  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pori '.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NA'  lONAL  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 
^  r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
tercay.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vernont  (Mr.  Aiken )  and  I  submitted  a 
proiiosal  to  establish  a  national  Presi- 
den  ial  primarj-  and  thereby  replace  the 
hodgepodge,  mishmash  of  State  pri- 
ma: les  that  the  candidates  and  the  peo- 
ple ( f  this  Nation  are  compelled  to  under- 
go 1 1  the  current  elective  process. 

I  riave  come  across  a  number  of  edi- 
torii.ls  and  commentaries  published  re- 
cently on  this  issue.  Of  particular  note 
was  the  editorial  in  "The  Mi.ssoulian"  of 
Misioula.  Mont.,  for  last  Februar>-  24. 
in  v-hich  the  following  statement  is 
mace: 

Evfntually  the  system  will  have  to  be  mod- 
ified .ind  placed  on  a  more  uniform  national 
ba.=-:4 

I  fem  happy  indeed  that  this  Montana 
ne\v;paper.  among  others,  has  endorsed 
the  :oncept  of  a  national  primar>-.  It  is 
only  through  the  efforts  of  the  press  and 
other  media  that  the  i-s.^^ue  will  be  truly 
disc  issed  and  dramatized  before  the 
American  people.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  sufficient  support  can  be  generated 
to  rrake  a  national  primary-  a  reality  and 
to  e:  id  what  has  become  little  more  than 
a  ciicus  with  regard  to  this  most  critical 
aspe:t  of  our  political  process. 

M  -.  President.  I  ask  unanim.ous  con- 
sen;  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
new;  paper  comments  on  the  subject,  in- 


cluding the  one  from  the  dally  Missou- 
lian.  under  date  of  February  24,  1972; 
the  Helena.  Mont..  Independent  Record, 
under  date  of  March  8,  1972;  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  under  date  of 
March  13,  1972;  and  one  from  the  same 
newspaper  under  date  March  14.  1972; 
an  excerpt  from  Roll  Call,  written  by 
Gayle  Essary,  under  date  of  January  29, 
1970;  an  editorial  entitled  "NationafPri- 
mary?"  as  published  m  the  Washington 
Daily  News  for  today;  and  an  editorial 
published  in  tJtie  Boston  Globe,  of  March 
14,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Mlssoulian,  Feb,  24,   1972) 
Interest  Is  Undermined 

This  year  there  are  more  presidential  pref- 
erence primaries  than  ever. 

There  are  so  many,  in  fact,  that  cries  are 
going  up  for  a  national  preference  primary. 

I-i  1968  there  were  six  major  primaries, 
those  of  New  Hampshire.  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Nebraska.  Oregon  and  California. 

This  year  the  primaries  are  hard  to  count. 
No  feA-er  than  21  states  are  having  at  least 
some  kind  of  primary  election  between 
March  7  and  June  27.  The  various  primaries 
vary  according  to  the  various  state  laws.  The 
variety  means  that  some  are  regarded  as 
more  significant  than  others. 

Some  states  permit  candidates  to  enter 
voluntarily.  Others  designate  the  candidates. 
and  allow  candidates  to  withdraw  If  they  so 
desire. 

This  year  the  Democrats  face  the  major 
problems  presented  by  the  primaries.  There 
are  many  Democratic  candidates.  The  party 
l.s  short  of  money.  Yet  any  serious  candidate 
must  run  hard  and  well  in  several  primaries. 
The  object  is  twofold:  To  eain  national  con- 
vention delegates  and  to  gain  winning  pres- 
tige— the  bandwagon  aura  that  leads  the  un- 
committed to  comm::  themselves  to  a  win- 
ner. 

Wh:le  the  Democratic  candidates  are  get- 
ting ,ilong  together  re.^onably  well,  and  with 
the  exception  of  George  Wallace  there  is  little 
danger  of  such  a  split  developing  that  the 
losers  will  refuse  to  support  the  nominee, 
there  are  complaints  that  the  candidates  are 
spending  enormous  time  campaigning  very 
early  and  are  spending  enormous  sums  to  do 
it — money  that  will  be  badly  needed  next 
fall  In  the  race  against  the  Republican  nom- 
uiee. 

In  comparison  the  Republicans  are  sitting 
pretty.  President  Nixon  will  be  the  party'.s 
nominee,  opposition  from  the  party  left  and 
right  notwithstanding. 

Ye'  m  1964  the  head-to-head  primary  com- 
petition between  Goldwater  and  Rockefeller, 
and  m  1968  the  same  competition  between 
Nixon  and  Rcxkefeller.  Illustrate  that  the 
GOP  faces  the  >.inie  problems  facing  the 
Democrats,  despite  a  respite  this  year. 

In  1976  Nixon,  even  If  re-elected  this  year. 
will  be  imable  to  run  a^jaln.  The  Republicans 
will  face  the  same  dizzying  number  of 
primary  battles  which  the  Democrat.^  face 
now. 

Presidential  preference  primaries  are  good 

because  they  take  nominating  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  pniitical  brokers  and  give  It  to 
the  people.  Montana  should  have  a  presiden- 
tial preference  primary — it  at  lea'^t  would 
bnns  some  presidential  candidates  to  the 
state.  They  never  come  during  the  fall  cam- 
paien. 

But  eventually  the  system  will  have  to  be 
modified  and  placed  on  a  more  uniform,  na- 
tional basis.  Either  every  state  will  have  to 
participate  In  a  ,^!ngle  national  primary,  or  a 
single  primary  date  will  have  to  be  set  for 
those    states    which    want   primaries. 


Forcing  candidates  to  campaign  from 
January  (or  earlier)  through  June  requires 
too  much  effort  and  expense  from  them,  and 
undermines  the  public  interest  In  every 
sense. 


[From  the  Independent  Record,  Mar.  8,  1972] 
One  Down,  23  to  Ck) 

Aa  you  read  this  the  ballots  will  have  been 
cast  and  counted  In  New  Hampshire's  presi- 
dential primary.  Someone  won  and  a  few 
lost.  We  ask:  So  what? 

New  Hampshire,  a  state  with  600.000  and 
some  people,  received  (>artial  credit  for  the 
downfall  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson  in 
1968  and  the  emergence  of  then  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy.  Why?  In  our  opinion  it  is  because 
the  election  process  has  been  de-hiunanlzed 
and  relegated  to  trends,  typical  voters,  ethnic 
groups  and  last  but  not  least,  the  computer. 

The  dreadful  thing  about  It  all  Is  that  we 
will  have  to  be  submitted  to  this  analyza- 
tlon  process  23  more  times  between  now  and 
the  Democratic  national  convention  In  Au- 
gust. And  then  we'll  hear  more  of  the  same 
between  the  conventions  and  the  general 
election  in  November. 

The  apathy  which  this  process  is  creating 
among  the  voters  of  America  Is  now  surfac- 
ing In  Florida,  site  of  the  next  presidential 
primary.  The  Democratic  ticket  is  glutted 
with  candidates  and  the  big  money  men 
aren't  digging  very  deep  into  their  pockets 
to  contribute.  One  Florida  Democrat  and 
multimillionaire  who  describes  himself  as  a 
"country  boy  businessman  who's  real  con- 
cerned about  keeping  America  strong,"  said 
of  the  Florida  primary:  "It's  a  damn  waste  of 
time.  I  don't  think  anybody  caires  much 
and  you're  certainly  not  going  to  learn  any- 
thing." 

A  prominent  Palm  Beach  banker  echoed 
the  same  sentiment:  "Everybody's  waiting 
around  to  see  who  the  Democratic  candidate 
is  going  to  be.  They  don't  give  a  hoot  about 
the  primary." 

The  Democratic  big  shots  In  Florida  claim 
that  there  Is  no  real  power  structure  In  that 
state.  Nevertheless,  the  Florida  votes  will  be 
dissected  over  and  over — until  the  next 
primary. 

In  the  meantime  the  analysts  will  look  for 
the  trends  In  the  states  which  do  not  have 
presidential  primary  elections.  Already  we 
are  being  told  that  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  Is 
Montana's  man. 

The  pundits  punch  the  cards,  feed  the  com- 
puter, push  the  button  and  presto!  It  looks 
like  Montana  likes  Muskle.  It's  that  simple. 

The  tragedy  of  It  all  Is  that  the  constant 
theorizing  and  the  space  and  time  the  news 
media  devotes  to  it  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
keep  the  public  Informed  will  do  just  the 
opposite.  It's  a  sad  commentary  that  our 
political  system  today  is  geared  to  speculat- 
ing the  electorate  Into  boredom. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Mar.  13.  1972) 

What  Price  PRiMARtEs! 

(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 

Americans,  It  seems  to  me,  are  golr.g  to 
grow  very  weary  of  state  presidential  pri- 
maries before  this  spring  and  early  summer 
are  over.  Of  course,  they  won't  be  nearly  as 
weary  as  the  unfortunate  candidates "  are 
likely  to  be.  Nor  so  broke. 

If  the  other  state  results  are  as  inconclusive 
as  New  Hampshire's,  we  are  likely  to  come 
up  to  the  ?,naml  convention  with  no  really 
firm  Indications,  Thus  the  way  will  be  open 
for  a  nomination  controlled  by  the  power 
brokers,  the  boys  in  the  smoke-filled  rooms. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  they 
know  the  candidates  better  than  the  voters 
In  the  White  Mountains  or  the  Everglades, 
and  so  the  decision  should  be  left  to  them. 
Tnat  isn't  the  way  we  work.  We  still  believe 
In  voting,  and  democracy. 


Therefore  attention  has  turned  again  to 
the  Idea  of  a  nationwide,  state -by-state  si- 
multaneous presidential  primary.  Candidates 
would  have  to  file  to  get  on  the  ballot.  Voters 
wotild  cast  their  ballots  In  either  the  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  primary. 

NOT   A    PANACEA 

If  it  were  desired  to  retain  the  institution 
of  a  national  convention,  then  they  would 
vote  for  a  slate  of  delegates.  Winner  would 
not  take  all,  state  by  state,  as  in  the  elec- 
tion, but  would  receive  a  number  of  votes  or 
delegates  proportionate  to  the  total  that 
voted  for  him. 

Like  other  reforms,  this  is  no  panacea.  It 
Is  asked,  for  example,  If  It  is  cruel  and  unu- 
sual punishment  for  candidates  to  run  In 
24  state  primaries,  why  would  it  be  all  that 
much  better  to  run  In  50?  But  they  wouldn't 
be  doing  that.  They  would  be  running  In 
one  single  primary,  in  all  the  states  on  the 
same  day.  Nobody  could  possibly  campaign 
in  all  50  states,  so  candidates  would  have  to 
concentrate  their  flre  on  the  most  important 
places,  and  do  a  lot  of  campaigning  electron- 
ically. Perhaps  that  would  send  the  costs  up, 
perhaps  not. 

Quite  possibly,  a  national  nominating  pri- 
mary woulQ  not  produce  a  candidate  with 
over  50  percent  of  the  vote.  It  would  often 
be  split  among  a  number  of  minority  candi- 
dates. That  suggests  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing the  primary  with  an  actual  nominat- 
ing convention. 

POSSIBLE    REDtTNDANCE 

There  the  values  of  a  national  party' town 
meeting  would  continue  to  exist.  There  a  con- 
census could  be  shaped,  but  on  the  basis  of 
delegates  all  of  whom  had  been  chosen  by 
voting  methods,  rather  than  caucuses  or 
state  conventions,  and  hence  with  enhanced 
legitimacy. 

If  a  candidate  had  received  a  clear  majority 
in  the  nationwide  state-by-state  primary,  the 
nominating  convention  would  be  redundant 
except  to  focus  the  party's  ideas  and  spirit. 

The  process  in  1972  Is  beginning  dis- 
couragingly.  The  Democratic  candidates  have 
expended  fantastic  amounts  of  energy  and 
money.  They  are  emphasizing  the  party's  dis- 
unity. They  are  draining  Its  potential  re- 
sources for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  "reforms"  introduced  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  procedures  are  raising  large 
questions  of  representativeness  and  balance. 
The  media  are  having  a  field  day,  but  I  sus- 
pect they  are  exhausting  the  public's  patience 
and  Interest. 

HORSE-AND-BUOGY    AGE 

The  hand-shaking  type  of  campaign  Is  as 
anachronistic  as  the  horse  and  buggy.  It 
gains  a  few  votes,  as  Sen.  George  McGovern 
proved  In  New  Hampshire,  but  It  says  little  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  large  decisive  pools  of 
votes. 

What  will  come  of  It  all?  After  New  Hamp- 
shire, Senator  McGovern  Is  more  credible  as 
a  candidate  but  most  unlikely  to  win  the 
nomination.  After  Florida,  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace may  prove  himself  to  be  some  sort  of 
power  within  the  Democratic  Party.  But  what 
kind  of  power?  How  will  that  power  be  exerted 
at  the  convention?  What  does  Governor 
Wallace  want  when  It  becomes  clear  that  he 
cannot  be  the  nominee? 

The  process  of  nominating  presidential 
candidates,  the  process  of  electing  them 
through  the  Electoral  College,  stand  revealed 
as  highly  Imperfect.  The  American  people  and 
their  political  experts  must  do  something 
about  it. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar.  14,  1972] 

Primaries,  Who  Needs  Them? 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 
The  answer,  of  course,  la  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  actually  need  the  current 


presidential  primaries  although  one  Is  in- 
clined at  this  stage,  with  only  one  out  of 
the  way  another  24  (and  three  months)  to  go, 
to  sigh  and  wish  for  a  better  way. 

There  Is  so  much  to  be  said  against  these 
primaries.  They  are  costly  In  money  and  in 
wear  and  tear  on  candidates.  They  are  un- 
fair, often  irrelevant.  They  bore  the  voters 
much  of  the  time.  They  are  subject  to  manip- 
ulation. 

BRITISH    MODEL 

In  theory  the  stranger  from  Mars  would 
compare  the  American  system  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  conclude  that  the  British  model 
could  ani  should  be  applied  In  the  United 
States.  But  he  would  be  mistaken. 

Yes,  the  British  system  Is  quick,  and  rela- 
tively clean. 

It  lasts  a  month,  not  most  of  a  year. 

But  the  British  system  only  picks  the  party 
which  Is  to  have  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  does  not  select  the  single  Indi- 
vidual who  13  in  effect  to  become  a  combina- 
tion klng-emperor-prlme  minister  all  rolled 
into  one — for  at  least  four  years  and  more 
probably  for  eight  years — to  preside  over  the 
affairs  of  some  210  million  people  living  on 
half  a  continent. 

POLITICAL    men/boys 

How  do  so  many  and  so  diverse  a  people 
select  such  a  person? 

No  political  scientist  would  have  dreamed 
u::>  such  a  system  as  the  one  which  now 
exists.  Yet  for  all  its  manifold  faults  it  does 
provide  a  sort  of  horrible  gauntlet  which  sep- 
arates the  political  men  from  the  political 
boys.  Somehow  when  this  tedious  process  is 
over,  people  in  the  United  States  have  ac- 
quired by  invisible  osmosis  an  appreciation 
of  the  differences  among  candidates  in  the 
areas  which  are  the  most  important  for  the 
Job — toughness  and  stamina. 

Granted,  some  excellent  presidents  were 
chosen  by  the  older  method.  Lincoln  is  a  case 
In  point.  But  there  has  been  no  really  dis- 
astrous president  since  the  primary  system 
got  really  under  way.  The  last  real  failure 
of  the  selection  process  In  the  United  States 
was  Warren  G,  Harding,  He  was  literally 
picked  by  the  party  bosses  in  a  "smoke  filled 
room."  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  he  could 
have  survived  the  grueling  exposure  of  the 
primaries  process.  The  flaws  in  his  char- 
acter and  record  which  came  out  quickly 
after  he  reached  high  office  would  surely  be 
detected  now  In  the  primaries, 

stand  the  heat 

The  strongest  argument  for  these  pri- 
maries and,  I  think,  the  convincing  one.  is 
that  every  man  beginning  with  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  who  has  survived  them  to 
become  president  has  had  one  essential  qual- 
ity. Roosevelt,  Truman.  Elsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy. Johnson,  and  Nixon  all  have  had 
stamina  and  toughness  in  adversity.  They 
could  take  disappointment  and  even  defeat 
without  collapse  or  p>anlc  or  exhaustion. 

Harry  Truman  said,  "If  you  can't  stand  the 
heat  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  He  and  the  oth- 
ers who  survived  primaries  could  all  stand 
the  heat.  They  had  to. 


[From  the  Roll  Call,  Washington,  D.C, 

Jan.  29,  1972] 

Political  Pro's  Ideas  on  Election  Reforms 

(By  Gayle  Essary) 

Politicians  are  going  through  an  era  of 
rethinking  party  structures  and  the  methods 
of  selecting  delegates  to  conventions  estab- 
lishing party  policy  and  selecting  party  nomi- 
nees. 

The  McGovern  Commission  has  lent  an  air 
of  "officialdom"  to  the  process,  but  the  re- 
thinking and  restructuring  is  going  on  at 
every  level  of  both  major  political  parties. 

It  has  been  a  natural  result  of  this  activity 
that  new  Ideas  have  been  formulated  for  the 
selection  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 


of  the  United  States  The  Electoral  College 
itself  has  been  the  scene  of  recent  "sit-ins" 
and  changes  in  ".'Administration," 

None  of  the  changes  or  proposed  changes 
actually  return  the  selection  of  the  Presiden- 
tial nominees  directly  to  the  people,  nor  do 
they  give  the  eventual  nominee  a  hand  In 
the  wTiting  of  the  party  platform  which  be- 
comes quite  meaningless  once  the  nomiiiee 
begins  compalgnlng  on  his  own.  Also  the 
conventions  are  u.sually  quite  boring  to  the 
general  puiDlic,  and  it's  easy  to  .see  why. 

Instead  of  what  has  happened  In  the  past 
and  what  is  proposed  for  the  future,  here  are 
some  changes  that  would  make  real  sense 
and  make  the  political  system  Interesting 
again  to  the  apathetic  majority. 

1,  A  nationwide  presidential  primary  would 
enable  all  voters  in  all  states  to  choose  their 
favorite  candidates  without  the  benefit  of 
switching  parties  or  having  the  results  of 
previous   primaries   to   Infl'.ience   their  votes. 

Candidates-  would  have  to  take  themselves 
and  their  ideas  directly  to  the  people,  and 
never  airain  wotild  delegates.  largely  rich  or 
otherwise  unqualified  and  controlled  by  the 
delegation  leader,  have  the  sole  power  to  pick 
a  Presideiit  of  the  US, 

(There  are  minor  technicalities,  such  as 
the  limitation  of  third  parties,  but  third 
parties  could  prosper  If  their  Presidential 
nominees  are  allowed  on  all  ballots  in  the 
U,S.  If  they  receive,  say.  br  ot  the  total  vote 
on  the  day  of  the  National  Presidential  Pri- 
maries, or  they  could  be  allowed  on  the  bal- 
lots of  individtial  states  where  they  receive 
5'^  or  more  of  the  total  vote  In  that  state 
while  not  receiving  5^"^  of  the  vote  nation- 
wide. The  latter  provision  would  allow  a 
party  to  pain  renown  and  prominence  in  ^eo- 
graphlcaly  areas  of  the  US,  even  though 
It  does  not  yet  ccmmand  national  atten- 
tion.) 

2,  Precinct  conventions  would  be  held  na- 
tionally the  evening  of  the  Presidential  Pri- 
mary, and  delegates  would  be  selected  to  the 
county  conventions,  as  is  now  the  practice, 
At  the  end  of  this  process,  delegates  are 
selected  to  attend  the  Natlr-nal  Party  Cun- 
veniions,  scheduled  later  the  same  year.  It 
would  be  the  Job  of  the  national  conventions 
to  write  the  platform  of  the  nominee  already 
chosen  and  to  provide  him  a  forum  frcrn 
which  lie  can  make  his  major  campaign  kick- 
off  speech  Some  drama  would  be  retained  for 
the  convention  in  that  It  would  also  be  the 
Job  of  the  delegates  to  select  a  Vice  Presi- 
dential running  mate  for  the  Presidential 
candidate.  This  gives  the  nominee  plenty 
of  time  to  think  about  such  an  Important 
choice.  It  gives  the  representatives  of  the 
people  a  voice  or  veto  in  the  selection,  and 
the  convention-selection  allows  other  can- 
didates for  the  Presidential  nomination  to 
be  considered. 

3,  In  the  general  election  year  in  which 
Presidents  are  not  elected,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  have  a  natural  na- 
tlcinal  forum  with  tlie  addition  of  wliat 
would  be  known  as  the  Congressional  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  both  parties.  Dele- 
gates would  be  selected  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  candidates  and  incumbents  oi  both 
parties  would  have  an  opportunity  to  gain 
exposure,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
delegates  in  writing  a  platform  that  would 
establish  party  position.  Such  a  written  doc- 
ument would  often  eliminate  the  need  for 
candidates  to  take  .■^tands  and  continually 
establish  "Ls-iucs"  which  are  so  Irrelevant  to 
the  real  reasons  pcopl?  vote  for  them. 

Why  not  go  ahead  at  the  same  time  and 
amend  the  Constitution  so  that  a  President 
and  Vice  President  serve  six  years  and  are 
Ineligible   to   succeed    themselves? 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Mar.  14,  1972) 

National  F>rimary? 
President   Truman   once   said   presidential 
primaries  in  the  states  were  so  much  'eye- 
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wi£h."  The  laie  Ad'.ai  Stevenson,  twice  a 
candidate  for  President,  called  them  "almost 
useless." 

3ens.  Mllce  Mansfield  and  George  Aiken, 
two  seniors  In  Congress,  now  say  much  the 
sane  thing.  They  are  proposing  a  constltu- 
tl<  nal  amendment  to  provide  for  a  national 
presidential  primary. 

tt  was  not  until  1905,  116  years  after  the 
government  was  established,  that  the  first 
sti  ite  presidential  primary  was  held— in 
W  sconaln. 

The  Idea  spread  to  23  other  states  at  one 

but  fell  off   to   16  states   in   19G8.  This 

23    states    are    holding    primaries — the 

it-over  Florida  contest  being  the  second  of 

les  which  will  run  thru  June  27. 
Jnder  the  Mansfleld-Alken  plan,  a  single 
pr  mary  would  be  held  in  all  50  states  on  the 
sajne  day  in  Augtist.  Candidates  would  get 
th  lir  names  on  the  ballot  by  petition.  If  .lo 
ca  ididate  polled  40  per  cent  of  the  vote  there 
would  be  a  later  runoff.  Party  conventions 
wc  uld  be  held,  but  the  nominees  for  President 
would  be  chosen  at  the  polls. 

Voodrow  Wilson  urged  a  similar  plan  near- 
ly 50  years  ago,  and  it  has  cropped  up  several 
tines  since,  never  getting  anywhere. 

On  its  face,  it  sounds  like  a  clean,  demo- 
tic solution  to  the  haphazard.  Inconclu- 
'  circus"  (Sen.  Mansfield's  termi  now 
on  under  different  rules  in  only  some 
the  states.  Advocates  argue  that  the  cost 
:ampalgns  in  scattered  states  on  different 
is  exorbitant  and.  as  Sen  Mansfield 
"hard"  on  the  candidates. 
5  it  Is.  the  candidates  are  selective  about 
states  they  enter.  \  clear-cut  favorite 
't  always  emerge.  Moreover,  state  pri- 
y  results  are  not  necessarily  influential 
nominating  conventions.  A  national  pri- 
it  is  argued,  would  put  all  candidates 
the  same  footing. 
Hut  there  are  some  serious  objections,  too. 
lor  instance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  either 
al  Stevenson  or  President  Elsenhower, 
reluctant  at  first,  could  have  been  per- 
to  run  In  the  1952  primaries,  the  year 
botlh  were  nominated  by  party  conventions. 
le  plan  also  raises  questions  as  to  its 
on  the  two-party  svstem.  on  minorities, 
on  such  things  as  party  unity.  Whatever 
evils  of  a  convention  system,  would  a 
primary  eliminate  them?  And  it 
ly  would  lessen  the  costs  of  a  campaign 
President. 
any  event,  It  requires  two-thirds  of 
:h  houses  of  Congress  Just  to  submit  the 
am  'ndment  to  the  states  and  38  states  to 
ma  te  It  effective — plenty  of  time  to  examine 
all  |the  angles. 

From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  14,  1972] 
Doing  Awat  WrrH  Primakies 
Sfenator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Montana 
Deriocrat,  who  teamed  up  with  Rhode  Is- 
's  Senator  John  Pastore  to  bring  you 
first  major  election  reform  since  1926 
(he  form  of  legislation  to  limit  campaign 
speidlng.  has  now  Joined  forces  with  Repub- 
lican Senator  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont  in 
a  constitutional  amendment  that 
replace  the  present  round  of  presi- 
dential runoffs  with  a  single  national  prl- 
maiiy  to  be  held  In  August.  It's  an  Interest- 
Idea,  particularly  on  this  day  when  the 
of  Florida  go  to  the  polls  In  the 
of  23  presidential  primaries  to  be 
across  the  nation. 

Is   a   legitimate   argument   that   an 

ing  number  of  states  hold  presidential 

prlr^arles   less  because  of  a  valid  potential 

t  than  because  of  a  desire  to  bask  brlef- 

the  political  limelight.  New  Hampshire. 

Its    100.000    Democrats    and    no    great 

n   centers,   is   not  Middle   America    Nor 

orlda   with    Its   deep   tradition   of   con- 

tlsm    and    Its    aggregation    of    retirees, 

all   players   and   space  engineers  from 
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out  of  state.  Yet,  by  holding  early  primaries, 
these  states  set  candidates  on  a  .scale  that 
is  self-perpetuatlng  and  pin  them  to  Issues, 
such  as  busing,  that  might  not  have  risen 
elsewhere. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  long  campaign  are  a  valid 
test  of  the  man,  as  Senator  Muskle  may  have 
learned  to  his  sorrow  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
that  without  the  local  contest,  candidates 
like  George  McGovern  and  Shirley  Chlsholm 
would  have  no  chance  to  surface.  The  time, 
they  say,  is  well  spent.  And  the  cost  of  run- 
ning in  sequenti.ll  primaries  Is  generally 
estimated  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of  running 
in  what  would  amount  to  two  or  possibly 
three  national  elections,  with  a  national 
primary  and  a  possible  run-off  preceding  the 
November   election. 

The  Florida  primary,  in  which  nine  Demo- 
cratic liberals  are  pitted  against  two  out- 
right Democratic  conservatives,  stacks  the 
deck  m  favor  of  the  coi^ervatives  with  the 
top  conceded  to  Governor  George  Wallace  and 
Washington  Senator  Henry  Jackson  aiming 
for  fourth  place  on  a  platform  of  "metooism." 
Surely  this  has  its  bizarre  side  But  the  hope 
Is  that  all  the  tears  and  all  the  nonsense  will 
be  washed  away  or  watered  down  as  the 
contest  moves  later  this  month  to  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  with  19  more  primaries  re- 
mained after  that. 

Without  strict  regulation  a  national  pri- 
mary could  do  more  to  curtail  the  democrat- 
ic process  than  the  system  as  It  Is  presently 
constructed.  The  latter  is  something  of  a 
tribal  orgy  and  the  beholder  is  certainly 
struck  by  the  possibility  of  improvement. 
But,  appealing  as  the  idea  of  direct  elections 
may  be,  reform  should  probablv  be  tried  out 
first. 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  READER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch, entitled  "To  a  Young  Reader,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  .*  Young  Reader 

Dear  MR  W.:  We  have  received  your  letter 

which  begin.s  ■ 

I  am  20  years  old,  to  wit,  one  of  the  "newly 
franchlsed,"  that  rabid  political  animal 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  recent 
land  rather  erratic!  speculation.  Well,  patrla 
mia  .  .  .  please  expect  no  miracles  from  me 
and  my  peers.  No  Idealistic  burdens,  thank 
you. 

The  point  Is  that  I  and  the  majority  of 
my  age  group  can  only  approach  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  super-sell"  circus  of  .American 
politics  from  the  other  side  of  cespair.  dis- 
=?ust,  sorrow,  and  utter  dislllu.sionment.  hav- 
ing had  to  crawl  from  beneath  dunghills  of 
human  compassion  like  Chicago,  Kent-Jack- 
son and  Mayday,  just  to  mention  a  few  I 
repeat,  give  me  no  smiles  and  furtive  peace 
signs,  because  I  Just  may  respond  with  a 
most  Un-Gandhian  belt  in  the  mouth.  Bit- 
ter''  Yes   indeed   .   .   . 

Let  us  say  right  off  that  we  expect  no 
miracles  from  you.  your  peers  or  anyone  and. 
frankly,  would  be  rather  appalled  if  one  hap- 
pened. We  have  concluded  after  no  little 
thought  that  a  world  without  miracles  is  to 
be  preferred  to  one  with  miracles,  if  only 
because  a  lot  of  people  who  might  otherwise 
be  spending  their  time  waiting  for  the  light- 
ning to  flash  and  the  wonder  to  occur  are 
forced  Instead,  as  you  and  your  peers  will 
be  forced,  to  buckle  down  to  the  hard  task 
of  making  decisions  and  acting  on  them. 
Some  of  the  decisions  will  be  wrong  ones. 


like  those  which  got  us  Into  Vietnam  and 
kept  us  there,  an  obscene  presence  In  some- 
one else's  country.  We  need  your  help  to 
correct  such  mistakes  and  It  won't  be  easy. 
And  they  won't  be  corrected  by  miracles. 

Despair"  and  "utter  disUluslonmeut"  are 
terrible  things  when  they  are  real,  for  they 
bespeak  a  loss  of  hope;  and  a  country  whose 
young  do  not  hope  Is  a  country  dead  in  spirit. 

We  wouldn't  give  a  nickel  for  Its  chances — 
wouldn't  have,  either,  when  a  nickel  meant 
something.  So  you  can  see  we  hope  you're 
wrong  when  you  say  a  majority  of  your  age 
group  can  only  approach  politics  from  such 
a  position. 

Don't  think  us  condescending  to  say  we 
think  that  despair  Is  a  lot  like  puppy  love 
In  that  It  afflicts  the  young  in  dispropor- 
tionate numbers.  If  you  remember  It,  drop 
us  a  note,  say.  In  10  years,  after  you've  voted 
a  few-  times,  worked  a  bit  more  In  your  com- 
munity and  have  done  what  you  can  to 
change  the  system.  You  may  still  be  mad, 
and  with  good  reason,  but  our  guess  is  you 
won't  still  be  despairing. 

As  for  those  smiles  and  furtive  peace  signs, 
don't  be  too  harsh  about  them.  The  smiles 
may  or  may  not  be  genuine.  You'll  have  to 
distinguish  between  them.  A  lot  of  us  are 
truly  glad  about  your  Imminent  presence, 
so  to  speak.  In  the  voting  booth  and  may 
express  ourselves  awkwardly.  Those  furtive 
peace  signs  may  be  someone's  way  of  trying 
to  con  you  The  best  thing  to  do.  we've  found, 
is  to  let  them  know  loud  and  clear  you're  not 
buying.  They  may  also  be  a  signal  that  some 
of  the  older  folk  have  let  the  times  catch 
up  with  them.  If  so,  be  gentle,  M.R..  because 
flexibility  Is  a  precious  thing  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

Finally,  please  don't  go  belting  somebody 
because  of  what  he  says.  In  fact,  don't  belt. 
Period.  One  of  the  things  this  country  Is 
learning  to  its  shame  and  sorrow  is  that 
belting  does  not  solve  things.  We've  belted 
the  hell  out  of  the  Vietnamese  and  ■we've 
belted  the  hell  out  of  your  generation  in 
demonstrations  and  peace  marches  and  you 
see  what  it's  done,  how  much  It's  brutal- 
ized us. 

Good  luck  this  November  and  In  all  No- 
vembers to  come.  All  of  us  will  be  watching 
with  Interest  what  you  and  your  peers  will 
be  doing.  And  as  we  said  a  little  bit  ago, 
don't  forget  to  write. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  recognizing  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper*  today 
be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  with  re- 
spect to  the  order  recognizing  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
B^KERi,  that  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr,  Cotton),  be  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  that  that  order  follow  the 
order  recognizing  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagletom. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  desire 
to  be  recognized? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  prcsnous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  iMr.  Eacleton)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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THE  FLANIGAN  FACTOR 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  "missing  witness"  in  the  ITT  hear- 
ing— Mrs.  Dita  Beard. 

But  she  is  not  the  only  missing  wit- 
ness. 

There  is  one  other,  a  man  who  works 
in  the  shadows — but  only  at  the  highest 
levels,  only  with  the  fattest  cats. 

That  man  is  Peter  Flanigan.  called 
by  Time  magazine  this  week  "Richard 
Nixon's  'Mr.  Fixit"  when  it  comes  to  pow- 
erful business  interests." 

The  term  "Mr.  Fixit"  can  have  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  definition — that  of  a 
man  skilled  in  making  repairs. 

I  presume  Time  did  not  have  that  def- 
inition in  mind  when  it  applied  the  de- 
scription to  Mr.  Flanigan. 

For  the  evidence  that  has  been  mount- 
ing in  the  last  few  days — since  his  care- 
ful and  smooth  orchestrations  suddenly 
became  a  cacophony  as  the  press  began 
delving  into  his  affairs — shows  Peter 
Flanigan  to  be  no  mere  patcher  of  plas- 
ter, no  apprentice  applier  of  bandaids. 
Rather,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  the  mastermind,  the  possessor  of 
the  scuttling  feet  that  are  heard,  faintly, 
retreating  into  the  distance  in  the  wake 
of  a  White  House-ordered  cave-in  to 
some  giant  corporation. 

Mrs.  Beard's  memo — and  her  testi- 
mony, whenever  that  might  come — are 
important  in  the  ITT  hearing.  More  im- 
portant is  the  propriety  of  ITT's  donat- 
ing $400,000  to  help  stage  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  right  after 
the  administration  granted  ITT  a  favor- 
able settlement  in  its  antitrust  case. 

But  most  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  element  of  the  ITT  case  I  would  call 
the  "Flanigan  Factor" — or  the  place 
where  Mr.  Flanigan's  fine  hand  ap- 
peared.  

The  ITT  case  is  not  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  where  Mr.  Flanigan's  presence 
can  be  traced.  There  are  at  least  four 
more  I  am  listing  today,  and  undoubt- 
edly there  are  others — many  others. 

But,  one  might  ask,  is  it  not  Mr. 
Flanigan's  job  to  represent  the  point  of 
view  of  big  business  in  the  innermost 
councils  of  the  White  House,  and  is  it 
not  legitimate  that  the  voice  of  big 
business  be  heard  there? 

The  answer  is  yes — but  only  as  long 
as  being  a  conduit  for  the  position  of 
big  business  does  not  lead  to  becoming 
"Mr,  Fixit." 

And  Mr.  Flanigan,  in  the  wake  of 
mounting  evidence  that  he  is,  indeed, 
"Mr.  Fixit,"  should  be  called  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  be  closely 
questioned  about  his  role  in  the  ITT 
case.  And  this  Congress  should  be  look- 
ing into  his  role  in  the  other  cases  I  will 
relate. 

What  was  the  Flanigan  factor  in  the 
ITT  case? 

We  know  that  Mr.  Flanigan  managed 
to  get  Richard  W.  McLaren,  then  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, to  accept  a  report  on  the  case 
from  an  outside  consultant — really  a 
young  Flanigan  protege  hired  for  the 
purpose,  Richard  J.  Ramsden. 
Richard  J.  Ramsden  was  an  employee 


of  Dillon,  Reed  from  1961  to  1965— the 
same  investment  banking  firm  of  which 
Peter  Flanigan  was  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent from  1954  to  1968.  Ramsden  was  a 
White  House  fellow  from  September 
1969  through  part  of  1970  working  for— 
guess  who— Peter  Flanigan.  Later  in 
1970,  he  was  a  consultant  to  the  Com- 
merce Department.  After  that  he  wrote 
an  antitrust  analysis  in  regard  to  the 
Ling-Temco-Vought  case  which  resulted 
in  the  settlement  of  that  case  by  the 
Antitrust  Division.  And  next  came  his 
ITT  report. 

We  know  that  this  report,  in  15  pages 
which  took  only  2  days  to  write,  some- 
how was  so  convincing  that  it  provided 
the  solution  for  a  case  the  Antitrust 
Division  had  been  building  for  years — 
a  solution  favorable,  of  course,  to  ITT. 

Was  there  intervention?  If  so,  was  it 
improper?  Only  Mr.  Flanigan  can  clear 
the  air — air  poisoned,  to  me,  by  a  very 
distinct  and  unpleasant  aroma. 

There  is  a  Flanigan  factor  in  other 
vital  decisions  that  affected  big  business. 
Here  are  some  examples  gathered  .so  far: 

ANACONDA    CASE 

Late  in  1971  the  Montana  State  Board 
of  Health  held  hearings  on  proposed  new 
Montana  air  pollution  regulations.  An 
employee  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency— EPA— testified  there  in 
favor  of  stringent  air  pollution  control. 

The  president  of  Anaconda.  Mr.  John 
Place,  hit  the  ceiling  over  the  testimony 
of  the  EPA  employee  and  fired  off  a 
blistering  letter  to  EPA  Administrator 
William  Ruckelshaus. 

Without  even  giving  Ruckelshaus  a 
chance  to  respond.  Place  and  other 
moguls  of  the  copper  industry'  sat  down 
with  Peter  Flanigan  in  the  White  House 
and  told  him  of  their  dissatisfaction. 

Place  acknowledged  this  meeting  with 
his  "Dear  Peter"  letter  of  December  29, 
1971,  in  which  he  concluded: 

Any  assistance  you  can  offer  In  having  EPA 
acknowledge  that  it  got  overzealously  in- 
volved In  Montana's  affairs  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Flanigan  contacted  EPA  and  inter- 
ceded on  behalf  of  Anaconda.  EPA  then 
decided  to  disavow  the  testimony  of  its 
own  employee.  The  disavowal  letter  was 
flown  in  person  from  Denver  to  Helena. 
Mont.,  this  being  the  most  tailormade  air 
mail  delivery  for  special  interest  service 
in  modern  history. 

ARMCO    STEEL    CASE 

In  September  1971.  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  won  a  court  order  pre- 
venting Armco  from  dumping  highly 
toxic  chemicals  into  the  Houston  ship 
channel.  EPA  had  taken  the  position 
that  the  wastes  in  question — cyanide, 
phenol  ammonia,  and  sulphide — could  be 
burned  off.  Armco  complained  of  the 
additional  cost  and  threatened  to  lay  off 
over  300  workers. 

Armco  President  William  Verity — 
whose  executives  had  contributed  at  least 
$14,000  to  the  1968  Nixon  campaign- 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  complaining  of 
the  EPA  suit.  Enter  the  Flanigan  factor 

According  to  House  testimony',  Peter 
Flanigan  contacted  EPA  officials — who 
were  told  to  "negotiate  the  case  like  any 


other."  whatever  that  means.  EPA  and 
the  Justice  Department  then  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Armco  and 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  Armco 
could  continue  dumping  its  chemicals 
until  the  summer  of  1972. 

POSTAL    SERVICE    BO.NDS 

In  1971  the  newly  restructured  Postal 
Service  iinnounced  it.s  intention  to  issue 
$250  million  worth  of  bond.^.  The  Postal 
Service  decided : 

First,  to  sell  the  bonds  on  Wall  Street 
rather  than  selling  them  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Second,  not  to  take  advantage  of  Fed- 
eral guarantees- which  parenthetically 
meant  the  price  of  the  bonds  would  be 
higher. 

Third,  that  underwriters  to  float  the 
bonds  on  the  market  would  be  selected 
through  negotiations  rather  tlian  com- 
petitive bidding,  and 

Fourth,  that  one  of  the  underwriters 
would  be  none  other  than  Dillon,  Read. 

In  his  September  21.  1971.  report  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Hou.'ie  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Repre.'-enta- 
tive  Morris  Udall  stated  two  principal 
conclusions: 

( 1  \  this  important  bond  issue  has  been 
handled  in  ^uch  a  way  that  the  strong  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety  has  arisen:  and  (2) 
that  the  method  chosen  for  this  financing 
may  evenluaHy  and  unnecessarily  cost  the 
taxpayers  and  the  Postal  Service  large  sums 
of  money. 

Udall  reported  further : 

Peter  Flanigan  is  a  Special  A.sslstant  to  the 
President  and  was  formerly  a  Vice  President 
of  Dillon.  Read  and  Company  There  Is  ample 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  islci  has  been 
Involved  in  discussions  and  meetings  in- 
volving this  issuance  of  the  bonds  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

Add  to  this  that  the  bond  deal  was 
negotiated  by  James  Hargrove,  senior 
Assistant  Postma.ster  General,  formerly 
a  vice  president  of  Texas  Eastern  Trans- 
mission— whose  own  issues  had  been 
handled  for  years  by  Peter  Flanigan  for 
Dillon.  Read 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  perhaps,  that 
this  cozy  exercise  in  public-private  high 
finance  was  enriched  by  the  appointment 
of  none  other  than  Mudpe,  Ro.se.  Guthiie. 
and  Alexander  as  counsel  to  the  under- 
writers— counsel  doubtlessly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  two  former  senior  part- 
ners are  President  Richard  Nixon  and 
then  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell. 

OIL    IMPORTS 

Tlie  present  oil  import  quota  system 
is  estimated  to  cost  consumers  up  to  S5 
billion  a  year.  The  Treasury  gets  none 
of  it:  oil  companies  pet  it  all.  A  Cabinet - 
level  task  force  recommended  in  1970 
that  the  quota  system  be  scrapix'd  Peter 
Flanigan  is  known  to  have  shot  down  the 
original  report  and  guided  the  work  of  a 
succe.s.sor  panel  which  brought  in  the 
opposite  verdict 

Now  in  firm  control  of  the  oil  import 
control  syst^em,  Mr.  Flanigan  seems  ready 
to  embark  on  phase  II  According  to  the 
Oil  Daily,  "orders  have  now  pone  down" 
to  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  to  report  by 
.April  1  on  the  import  of  new  pas  sources. 
The  committee  is  expected  to  recommend 
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arge  scale  Imports  of  LNG — liquefied 
r  atural  gas — and  oil  for  SNG — substitute 
I  atural  gas — "to  meet  the  increasing  gas 
^lortage. 

Mr.  Flanlgan  apparently  finds  no  con- 
flict of  interest  in  the  fact  that  Texas 
I  astern  Transmission  Corp..  mentioned 
a  bove.  is  planning  an  SNG  facility  which 
Mill  require  125,000  barrels  per  day  of 
1  nported  naptha.  It  has  also  applied 
f)r  permission  to  import  LNG  from 
I  igeria — on  a  temporary  basis,  thus  far — 
t)  a  terminal  facility  on  Staten  Island. 
I  lillon.  Read  underwrote  the  first  offering 
of  Tetco  common  stock  In  1947  when  it 
V  as  formed,  and  it  has  underwritten 
e/ery  one  of  Tetco  s  public  debt  issues 
s  nee  that  time.  Tetco  has  been  Dillon. 
Fead's  creation  and,  to  a  large  degree, 
Feter  Flanigan's.  Now,  in  an  oil  market 
c  )ntrolled  by  the  White  House.  Peter 
Flanigan  is  in  a  position  to  insure  the 
cantmued   prosperity   of   his   corporate 

ard. 

And.  of  course,  there  was  the  Sansinena 
cise.  But  perhaps  I  am  only  suspicious. 
Perhaps  the  Flanigan  factor  is  just  co- 
il icidence — coincidence  every  time. 

Peter  Flanigan  is  the  real  missing  wit- 
n;ss.  It  is  time  that  he  was  called  to 
t<  stify. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p  )re.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
n  cognizes  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
s:  lire  for  15  minutes. 
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PETER  FT.ANIGAN 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
tliat  I  frequently  find  myself  in  the  posi- 
tnn  of  being  compelled  to  speak  in  op- 
p|»sition  to  my  friend  from  Missouri,  with 
om  I  have  enjoyed  a  close  and  friend- 
relation  .since  he  has  been  in  the  Sen- 
I  regret  it  especially,  Mr.  President, 
I  called  his  office  because  I  heard 
lat  was  going  to  be  the  subject  of  his 
-minute  speech,  and  I  tried  to  ^et  in 
t<luch  with  him  and  I  was  unable  to  reach 
by  telephone  and  unable  to  get  a 
r^urn  call  from  him.  I  regret  especially 
;  one  for  whom  I  have  so  much  re- 
spect has  approached  this  matter  in  quite 
manner  he  has. 
Peter  Flanigan  happens  to  be  a  per- 
1  friend  of  mine.  I  have  had  some 
dealings  with  him  since  he  has  been  In 
White   House.   I   have   not   always 
reed  with  him.  particularly  when  New 
"anders    were    commimicating    with 
about  oil. 
I  came  to  his  defense  in  relation  to 
last  matter  that  was  touched  upon 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  so- 
cajlled  Sansinena  case,  and  that  defense 
Ls  never  answered.  The  Senator  who 
made  that  attack  on  Peter  Flani- 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dropped 
matter  Instantly  and  we  heard  no 
3re  about  it,  so  no  wonder  the  Senator 
Missouri  passed  over  that  quickly. 
Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  know  that 
.  Flanlgan  down  at  the  White  House 
an  old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
say  frankly  that  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
( uld  decide  to  make  this  attack  on  Mr. 
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Flanigan  at  the  White  House  and  not 
inform  Mr.  Flanigan  that  he  intended 
to  do  so;  not  ask  one  single  question  of 
Mr.  Flanigan  about  whether  his  allega- 
tions are  true  or  untrue,  or  listen  to  one 
word  from  Mr.  Flanigan  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  impressioris  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  I  am  sure,  quite  .sin- 
cerely entertains. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  hinted  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  every  administra- 
tion in  this  country  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  has  had  to  have 
experts  assisting  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Nixon  has  his 
experts.  He  has  his  advisers  on  welfare, 
he  has  his  advisers  on  ecology,  and  he 
has  his  advisers  on  every  other  subject. 
There  never  has  been  an  administra- 
tion in  which  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  President  to  have  someone  familiar 
with  business  in  tliis  country,  with  bank- 
ing in  this  countrj-.  and  the  economic 
machinery  that  makes  the  backbone  of 
this  country  and  provides  the  taxes  to 
support  our  Government.  There  never 
has  been  a  President  who  has  not  needed 
someone  well  versed  in  those  subjects.  In 
this  particular  instance  Mr.  F'lanigan 
happens  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who 
advises  the  President  on  these  subjects. 
Quite  properly  the  President  would  want 
someone  who  had  been  successful  him- 
self and  who  had  a  thorough  business 
background. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  most  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  said  has  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  the  ITT  situation 
which  is  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  question  of  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Kleindienst  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  than  do  the 
fiowers  that  bloom  in  the  springtime. 
What  are  the  facts? 

Well,  the  facts  are  that  Mr.  Richard 
Ramsden  at  some  period  some  time  ago 
served  as  a  White  House  fellow  and 
worked  primarily  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  It  so  happens  that 
later  Judge  McLaren,  who  then,  as  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  was  dealing 
with  the  LTV  case,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  situation,  nothing  to 
do  with  ITT,  and  noting  to  do  with  the 
fitness  of  the  President's  designate  as  At- 
torney General,  asked  Mr.  Flanigan  to 
recommend  someone  to  do  some  research 
for  him  and  answer  some  questions  for 
him  in  relation  to  the  LTV  case.  Mr. 
Flanigan  suggested  Richard  Ramsden  as 
a  competent  financial  analyst  then  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government;  Richard 
Ramsden  did  some  research  and  he  did 
the  job  well.  In  fact,  he  did  the  job  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  then  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  McLaren  that  he 
gained  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Ramsden. 

So  now,  when  the  matter  comes  up 
and  Judge  McLaren  is  working  on  the 
ITT  case  and  its  settlement.  Judge  Mc- 
Laren again  calls  Mr.  Flanigan  in  the 
White  House,  and  does  he  ask  for  some- 
one to  be  recommended  to  him  by  Mr. 
Flanigan?  No;  he  inquires  about  Richard 
Ramsden:  "Where  Is  he?  Is  he  available, 
because  he  is  the  man  I  would  like  to 
have."  This  is  the  testimony. 


Mr.  Flanlgan,  knowing  that  Mr.  Rams- 
den has  returned  to  an  investment  man- 
agement firm,  which  by  the  way  was  not 
Mr.  Flanigan's  old  firm,  informs  Judge 
McLaren,  and  Judge  McLaren  is  about 
to  leave  town  and  says  to  Mr.  Flanigan, 
"Will  you  call  him  and  propound  these 
specific  questions  to  him  so  that  I  may 
have  his  responses,"  and  that  Mr.  Flani- 
gan did. 

Mr.  President,  to  assert  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  without  once  approaching 
Peter  Flanigan  and  even  listening  to 
the  facts  as  he  knows  them  or  giving  him 
the  opportimity  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  on  these  flimsy 
groimds  to  take  15  minutes  to  tell  the 
press  of  this  country  that  this  man  Flan- 
igan is  a  sinister  influence  in  the  White 
House,  and  that  he  is  involved  in  all  kinds 
of  manipulations,  frankly  smells  to  me  of 
what  years  ago  when  I  was  first  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  was  called  McCarthy- 
ism. 

I  refer  to  the  making  of  attacks  upon 
the  character  and  integrity  of  a  man 
who  to  date  has  not  once  had  any  vaUd 
charge  made  against  him  of  any  im- 
proper conduct  whatsoever,  in  his  duties 
personally.  In  his  business  life,  and  more 
particularly  in  his  duties  as  adviser  to 
the  President. 

The  background  of  this  whole  matter 
was  that  Mr.  McLaren  had  developed  a 
respect  for  Mr.  Flanigan's  professional 
competence  in  financial  matters  during 
the  course  of  their  work  together  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  1970  had  asked  him  to 
recommend  a  financial  analyst  for  the 
LTV  merger.  Mr.  Flanigan  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Ramsden,  a  highly  competent 
financial  analyst,  was  serving  as  a  White 
House  fellow  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  brought  him  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren's attention,  who  asked  for  his  de- 
tail to  Justice  for  a  financial  analysis  of 
the  LTV  merger. 

That  was  when  Judge  McLaren,  then 
Assistant  Attorney  General  McLaren, 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Rams- 
den, and  he  wanted  Mr.  Flanigan  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Ramsden  again  to  transmit  the 
specific  interrogatories,  which  request 
came  not  from  Mr.  Flanlgan  but  from 
Mr.  McLaren. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  gone  on  to  resur- 
rect and  read  into  the  Record  several 
allegations  that  are  completely  Immate- 
rial to  the  matter  in  question. 

The  first  of  these  allegations  Is  that 
because  of  a  visit  from  the  presidents  of 
Anaconda,  Kennecott,  and  Phelps  Dodge, 
Mr.  Flanigan  induced  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  alter  its  position 
with  regard  to  strict  air  pollution  stand- 
ards imposed  by  Montana. 

The  facts  concerning  this  allegation 
are:  State  air  pollution  standards  are  a 
matter  solely  for  decision  by  the  State 
of  Montana;  Mr.  Flanigan's  only  Involve- 
ment was  to  agree  to  meet  vdth  copper 
company  officials  together  with  Richard 
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Fairbanks,  assistant  to  White  House  en- 
vironmental specialist  John  Whitaker. 
Mr.  Fairbanks  passed  on  to  EPA,  the  cop- 
per companies'  request  that  testimony  by 
an  EPA  official  in  Montana  be  clarified 
to  bring  it  in  line  with  previously  an- 
noimced  EPA  policy  that  States  were 
free  to  choose  their  own  way  of  meeting 
Federal  requirements. 

The  further  background  is  that  the 
State  of  Montana  had  under  considera- 
tion a  requirement  that  copper  smelters, 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  strong  Fed- 
eral standards,  should  achieve  a  90-per- 
cent reduction  in  emissions  of  sulfur 
oxides.  The  only  EPA  involvement  was 
through  expert  testimony  at  hearings  be- 
fore the  relevant  State  officials. 

The  decision  on  EPA's  position  In  the 
Montana  hearings  was  made  at  EPA, 
not  at  the  White  House.  An  EPA  official, 
George  Walsh,  had  testified  in  Montana 
on  December  15,  1971. 

The  copper  company  executives,  be- 
lieving his  testimony  to  be  inconsistent 
with  prior  EPA  policy,  addressed  a  letter 
to  EPA.  Receiving  no  response;  realizing 
Montana  was  about  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision: hoping  for  clarification  of  the 
EPA  position;  and  unable  to  reach  EPA 
Administrator  William  Ruckelshaus,  who 
was  out  of  the  city;  the  copper  executives 
visited  Mr.  Flanigan  on  December  28, 
1971,  to  ask  that  their  question  be  an- 
swered. Mr.  Flanigan  referred  this  ques- 
tion to  EPA  through  Mr.  Fairbanks. 

There  is  nothing  more  natural  than 
that  Mr.  Flanigan,  with  his  business 
background,  should  be  acquainted  with 
these  people  in  the  copper  industry,  and 
there  is  nothing  improper  about  his  di- 
recting their  question  to  the  proper  peo- 
ple in  the  Government  to  provide  the 
answer. 
So  much  for  that. 

Next,  we  have  a  second  allegation  that 
Mr.  Flanigan  induced  EPA,  represented 
by  the  Justice  Department,  to  agree  to 
a  6-month  delay  in  ending  Armco's  dis- 
charges of  pollutants  into  the  Houston 
ship  channel  because  of  a  letter  to  the 
President  from  William  Verity,  president 
of  Armco  Steel. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  The  lawsuit 
was  settled  by  EPA  on  advantageous 
terms,  requiring  the  companies  to  install 
pollution  control  equipment  on  a  tight 
timetable  in  accordance  with  EPA's  re- 
quirements and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving 300  jobs.  On  receipt  of  Mr.  Ver- 
ity's letter  to  the  President,  it  was  en- 
tirely proper  for  Mr.  Flanigan,  as  a  Pres- 
idential assistant,  to  inform  himself  of 
the  facts  of  the  matter,  and  to  Insure 
that  administration  policy  of  protecting 
both  the  environment  and  jobs  was  being 
carried  out.  This  he  did  by  checking  with 
John  Quarles,  general  counsel  of  EPA, 
and  with  the  Civil  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  deferred  to 
EPA  on  the  policy  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  COTTON.  My  time  is  expired.  I 

recognize  that  the  leadership 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wants  more  time,  I  ask  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION     OF     ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  pre\1ous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes,  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  each  Senator  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition  at  this  time  and  yield  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  courtesy 
and  fairness. 


PETER  FLANIGAN 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  Armco 
was  one  of  many  companies  that  had 
been  emptying  wastes  into  the  Houston 
ship  channel  for  many  years.  EPA, 
through  the  Justice  Department,  brought 
a  landmark  case  against  Armco  under 
the  1899  Refuse  Act  to  stop  this  practice 
and  won  It.  As  a  result,  Armco  agreed  to 
do,  on  a  tight  timetable,  what  EPA  had 
wanted  all  along;  namely,  to  incinerate 
the  pollutants.  This  was  a  very  advan- 
tageous settlement  for  all  concerned, 
which  both  ended  the  pollution  and  pre- 
served the  300  jobs  while  the  required 
antipollution  facilities  were  being  in- 
stalled. 

Those  were  the  facts.  All  this  maze  of 
information  that  has  been  dug  up  from 
somewhere,  I  repeat,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  situation  in  hand.  Not 
only  that,  it  provides  no  foundation  in 
fact  for  criticism  of  Mr.  Flanigan. 

The  third  allegation,  which  deals  with 
the  matter  of  postal  bonds,  is  that  Mr. 
Flanigan  obtained  for  Dillon,  Read  &  Co., 
Inc.,  a  position  as  one  of  the  five  manag- 
ing underwriters  for  the  first  bond  issue 
by  the  Postal  Service. 

The  facts  are  Mr.  Flanigan  was  in  no 
way  involved  in  the  choice  of  Dillon, 
Read  as  an  underwriter — a  fact  attested 
to  by  James  Hargrove,  Assistant  Post- 
master General  for  Postal  Affairs,  who 
had  this  responsibility.  Mr.  Flanigan  had 
no  financial  or  other  connection  with 
Dillon,  Read  at  the  time  it  was  selected 
as  an  imderwriter,  nor  was  or  is  there 
any  explicit  or  imphcit  imderstanding  of 
any  futiu-e  connection.  Thus,  Mr.  Flani- 
gan could  not  have  profited  from  the 
Postal  Service's  choice,  and  furthermore, 
he  was  in  no  way  involved  in  it. 

The  further  background  of  this  matter 
Is  that  Mr.  Flanigan  did  coordinate  with- 
in the  administration  the  development  of 
legislation  to  create  a  Federal  finance 
bank  to  bring  greater  unity  to  the  fi- 
nancing activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Because  of  this  activity  and  his 
general  financial  expertise,  he  was  con- 
sulted on  the  question  whether  the  newly 
reorganized  Postal  Service  should  sell  its 
bonds  direct  to  the  public  or  to  the 
Treasury,  which  options  are  provided  for 
under  the  Postal  Service  Act.  Mr.  Flani- 
gan requested  a  memorandum  from  the 
Postal  Service  regarding  its  views  on  the 
matter,  and  made  that  memorandum 
available  to  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Volcker. 
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In  short,  these  matters  are  ail  duties 
this  man  is  expected  to  perform.  That 
is  what  he  is  down  there  for.  They  do 
not  pick  .someone  who  is  an  ipnoramus 
or  one  who  has  hiid  no  connection  with 
business  to  advise  the  administration, 
to  advise  the  Postal  Service,  to  advise 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  on 
matters  of  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senators  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
be  recognized  for  3  minutes  m  mv  own 
right. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  3  minutes,  and  I  want  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  rest  of  thL'^  prepared 
statement,  which  covers  Texas  Eastern 
Tran.smission  Corp.  and  which  goes  into 
the  tried  matter  of  the  Sansinena  case, 
which  was  once  again  exhumed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  which  con- 
tains a  direct  statement  issued  bv  Mr. 
Flanlgan  in  1970. 

TEXAS      EASTIRN      TRANSMISSION      CORP. 

With  regard  to  the  Tetco  situation 
the  background  is  as  follows:  There  are 
currently  before  the  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee 22  applications  for  the  importa- 
tion of  liquified  natural  gas  or  products 
for  the  production  of  natural  gas.  The 
total  of  these  imports  would  equal  in 
1975  the  amount  of  petroleum  currently 
being  imported  by  the  United  States. 
Clearly  it  is  necessary  that  the  national 
security  implications  of  these  imports 
be  considered  by  the  Government.  In 
connection  with  Mr.  Flanigan's  respon- 
sibilities in  the  oil  and  gas  area  he  has 
urged  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness to  make  such  a  study 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.  is 
among  the  applicants.  Mr.  Flanigan  did 
not  own  at  the  time  his  assets  were  put 
into  a  blind  tru-st  and  never  had  owned 
any  common  stock  or  other  securities 
of  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.  In 
April  1969  Mr.  Flanigan  severed  all  con- 
nections with  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
among  whose  clients  Texas  Eastern  was 
included. 

"sansinena" 

With  regard  to  the  release  of  the  San- 
sinena episode,  the  allegation  is  liiat  Mr. 
Flanigan,  because  of  his  ownership  of 
shares  of  the  Barracuda  Corp..  procured 
and  profited  from  a  waiver  from  the 
Jones  Act  by  the  Treasurj'  Department 
for  one  of  Barracuda's  tankers,  the  San- 
sinena, permitting  the  Sanstnena  to  en- 
gage in  coastwise  trade  between  points  in 
the  United  States. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Flani- 
gan was  in  no  way  involved  in  Treasurj's 
decision.  Second,  he  could  in  no  way  have 
profited  from  it  because  first,  he  had 
severed  all  ties  with  Barracuda  when  the 
waiver  was  granted,  and  second,  the 
Sansinena  was  a  long-term,  fixed  price 
charter  to  Union  Oil  Co.  and  so  its  use 
in  the  coastwise  trade  would  not  affect 
its  value  to  Barracuda,  which  could  only 
have  received  its  previously  agreed-upon 
fixed  rental  regardless  of  the  grant  or 
denial  of  the  waiver.  Finally,  all  of  these 
facts  were  fully  set  forth  In  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Flanigan  on  May  22,  1970.  to  Chair- 
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:  nen  Macnuson  and  Long  and  have  been 

otally  available  since  that  time  to  any 

i  Senator  who  cared  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

F\irther  background:  First,  Mr.  Flani- 

!  an  was  in  no  way  involved  in  Treasury's 

decision  on  March  2,  1970,  to  grant  such 

waiver. 

Second.  At  the  time  of  the  Treasury 
dction  on  March  2.  Mr.  Flanigan  owned 
ro  Barracuda  stock:  he  had  severed  all 
tes  with  the  corporation:  his  financial 
affairs  were  being  handled  in  a  blind 
trust;  moreover,  the  waiver  for  the  San- 
snena  had  no   effect  on   the   value   of 
1  tarracuda  stock  since  the  Sansinena  was 
chartered  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  Union 
Oil  Co.  Mr.  Flanigan  had  acquired  308 
lares  of  Barracuda  in  1956,  represent- 
ing  less   than   4   percent   of   its   equity 
ownership.  He  served  as  a  director  and 
ak  president  of  Barracuda  until  April 
1969,  when  he  resigned  because  he 
joining    Government    service.    The 
D8   shares  of  stock  were   placed   in   a 
bjind   trust.   The   shares   were   sold   by 
trustee   on   February   25,    1970,    at 
price  determined  by  a  formula  used 
1966.  This  sale  occiirred  before  the 
T^easurj-  action;    the  price  was  calcu- 
'    '  in  a  way  which  was  entirely  unre- 
to  any  such  action;  and  since  the 
S  insinena  was  on  a  long  term  fixed  price 
cliarter.  the  possibility  it  might  be  used 
coastwise  trade  was  irrelevant  to  the 
vilue  of   the   Barracuda  shares   to   its 
l|ockholders  in  any  event. 
Further,  Mr.  Flanigan  said  at  the  time 

charges  were  made: 
I  took  no  part  In  any  way.  dlrectlv  or  In- 
ctly,  in  anything  relating  to  the  Treas- 
's  granting  of  a  waiver  from  the  prohlbl- 
of  the  Jones  Act  to  permit  the  tanker 
Inena  to  engage  In  the  U.S.  coastal  trade. 
ithlng  In  the  memorandum  of  October  9, 
from  Maritime  Administrator  Andre -.v 
to  me,  to  which  Senator  Tydlngs  re- 
fej-s.  or  In  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  It, 
In  any  way  contradicts  that. 

He  covered  the  rest  of  these  points  in 

letter  sent  at  the  time  to  concerned 

ccpxmittee  chairmen.  I  ask  imanimous 

nt  to  have  once  again  this  state- 

mfent  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
mt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfCORD,  as  follows: 

St.atement  by  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

took    no    part    in    any    way,    directly    or 

irectly.  In  anything  relating  to  the  Treas- 

's  granting  of  a  waiver  from  the  prohibi- 

"1  of  the  Jones  Act  to  permit  the  tanker 

nena  to  engage  in  the  US,  coastal  trade 

hlng  In  the  memorandum  of  October  9. 

■9.  from  Maritime  .Administrator  Andrew 

)son  to  me.  to  which  Senator  Tydlngs  re- 

5,  or  In  the  circumstances  leading  up  to 

in  any  way  contradicts  that. 

/hat  happened  was  this    Prior  to  October 

;here  had  been  dlscxission  in  the  Cabinet 

Cotnmittee  on  Oil  Import  Policy  of  the  means 

liable  to  transport  Alaskan  crude  oil  from 

North  Slope  to  the  continental   United 

tes.  It  was  suggested  that  one  company, 

'ing  a  refinery  in  the  Virgin  Islands   (to 

,ch   the   Jones   .Act   does   not   apply)    was 

lidering  shipping  crude  oil  in  foreign  flag 

IS  to  be  refined  there  into  products  which 

Mgn   flag  ships  would  then  carrv  to   the 

'inental  US,  This  possible  threat  to  U.S. 

^ests  by  inducing  the  construction  out- 

the  US  .  in  either  the  Virgin  Islands  or 

lada.  of  the  refinery  capacity  required  for 

kan  crude  oil  was  of  concern  to  me  in 
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my  Presidential  assignment  with  the  Cabinet 
Committee  mentioned  above;  and  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  I  addressed  a  memorandum  to  Mr. 
Fanseen.  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  to  Mr,  Gibson  asking  about 
this  (copy  attached). 

On  the  following  day  I  had  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Gibson  on  the  Administration's 
maritime  program.  At  the  end  of  It,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  my  October  2  memorandum 
regarding  this  aspect  of  the  Jones  Act.  which 
was  then  on  Us  way  to  him.  and  asked  the 
related  question:  what  were  the  provisions 
of  the  Jones  Act  (  with  which  I  was  not  then 
as  familiar  as  I  am  now)  which  prevented 
vessels  like  the  Sansinena,  built  in  American 
yards  and  registered  under  foreign  flags,  from 
returning  to  US,  registry  and  engaging  in 
the  coastal  trade  Mr,  Gibson's  memorandum 
of  October  9,  which  quoted  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  law  prohibiting  this,  was 
his  reply  to  this  oral  inquiry. 

At  the  time,  I  was  aware  of  the  failure 
of  pnor  efforts  to  secure  a  waiver  permitting 
the  Sansinena  to  engage  in  coastal  trade.  I 
was  not  aware  that  another  application  for 
a  waiver  had  been  filed  with  the  Treasury 
t-,vo  months  before,  and  did  not  become  so 
until  about  the  time  the  waiver  was  granted 
m  March,  1970,  My  inquiry  to  Mr,  Gibson 
•A-as  for  Information  onlv.  in  the  context  I 
have  described,  which  related  to  my  official 
assignment  for  the  President.  .Tt  was  not 
Intended  to  produce,  and  did  not  in  fact  pro- 
duce, any  action  by  the  Martltime  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Commerce  Department  Mr 
Gibson  confirms  that  his  recollection  and 
understanding  of  my  inquiry  are  the  same 
as  mine 

Senator  Tydlngs  attempts  also  to  find  a 
significance  that  does  not  exist  m  minor 
changes  that  were  made  between  the  first 
and  the  final  draft  of  the  memorandum  that 
I  sent  to  Secretary  Kennedv  which  was  re- 
leased by  him  on  March  10,  1970.  Apart  from 
correcting  an  Inaccuracy  in  the  first  draft 
I  my  financial  statement,  as  Is  customary 
with  members  of  the  White  House  Staff  was 
filed  on  the  regular  Civil  Service  form  but 
was  filed  with  the  Counsel  to  the  President 
rather  than  with  the  Commission  itself)  the 
primary  effect  of  the  changes  was  to 
strengthen  the  points  that  I  was  making- 
that  I  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sansi- 
nena waiver  application,  and  in  any  event 
coiUd  not  have  profited  In  anv  way  by  the 
granting  of  It,  -         i      } 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  speak  with  some  authoritv  on  the 
Sansinena  case.  It  was  handled  in  our 
committee,  and  it  was  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  who  took  the  floor  and 
thrashed  the  matter  out  in  connection 
with  that  case, 

Mr.  President,  in  the  moment  I  have 
left.  I  merely  want  to  say  that  if  I  have 
spoken  harshly  about  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri,  I  certainly  wish  to  soften  those 
remarks.  I  hold  him  in  high  esteem.  But 
it  is  not  like  him.  I  prefer  to  believe 
to  make  these  wild  charges  without  once 
inquiring  from  the  man  whom  he  was 
attacking  on  this  floor  about  any  of  the 
facts,  or  giving  him  any  opportunity  to 
respond. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
first,  that  all  these  skeletons  or  alleged 
skeletons  dug  up  from  the  past  by  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  are  not  relevant 
to  the  matter  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  at  this  time,  and  second— 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire. 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  shall  not  use  but  1 
minute  of  it. 

Most  of  these  extraneous  matters  are 
subject  to  complete  explanation.  The 
matter  at  hand  is  this:  In  what  sinister 
way  has  this  man,  who  has  served  for 
years  in  the  White  House  and  has  a 
stainless  reputation,  performed  im- 
properly in  regard  to  the  ITT  matter? 

None.  His  minimal  participation  has 
been  explained  completely.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  McLaren,  who  wanted  to  get 
in  touch  again  with  the  man  whom  he 
had  used  before.  This  is  making  the 
greatest  mountain  out  of  the  smallest 
mole  hill  that  I  have  ever  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear. 

I  think  that  all  these  things  will  be 
thrashed  out  where  they  should  be 
thrashed  out,  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  I  think  that  it  would 
behoove  Senators  to  reserve  their  judg- 
ment, particularly  when  it  is  obviously 
an  attempt  to  reach  into  the  White  House 
and  strike  at  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  until  they  know  exactly  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  as  many  of  the 
allegations  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  against  Mr. 
Flanigan  as  time  would  allow.  I  now 
make  my  complete,  if  perhaps  occasion- 
ally repetitious,  rebuttal  to  the  various 
attacks. 

Copper  Smelters 
allegation 
That  because  of  a  visit  from  the  presidents 
of  Anaconda,  Kennecott,  and  Phelps  Dodge, 
Flanigan  Induced  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  alter  Its  position  with  re- 
gard to  strict  air  pollution  standards  imposed 
by  Montana. 

FACTS 

state  air  pollution  standards  are  a  matter 
solely  for  decision  by  the  state  of  Montana: 
Planlgan's  only  Involvement  was  to  agree 
to  meet  with  copper  company  officials  to- 
gether with  Richard  Fairbanks,  assistant  to 
White  House  environmental  specialist  John 
Whl taker.  Fairbanks  passed  on  to  EPA,  the 
copper  companies'  request  that  testimony  by 
an  EPA  official  In  Montana  be  clarified  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  previously  announced 
EPA  policy  that  states  were  free  to  choose 
their  own  way  of  meeting  federal  require- 
ments. 

BACKGROTJNT) 

The  state  of  Montana  had  under  considera- 
tion a  requirement  that  copper  smelters.  In 
addition  to  meeting  the  strong  federal  stand- 
ards, should  achieve  a  90%  reduction  In 
emissions  of  sulphur  oxides.  The  only  EPA 
Involvement  was  through  expert  testimony 
at  hearings  before  the  relevant  state  officials. 

The  decision  on  EPA's  position  in  the  Mon- 
tana hearings  was  made  at  EPA,  not  at  the 
White  House.  An  EPA  official,  George  Walsh, 
had  testified  In  Montana  on  December  15. 
1971, 

The  copper  company  executives,  believing 
his  testimony  to  be  inconsistent  with  pre- 
vious EPA  policy,  addressed  a  letter  to  EPA. 
Receiving  no  response;  realizing  Montana 
was  about  to  come  to  a  decision;  hoping  for 
clarification  of  the  EPA  position;  and  unable 
to  reach  EPA  Administrator  William  Ruckel- 
shaus,  who  was  out  of  the  city;  the  copper 
executives  visited  Flanigan  on  December  28, 
1971,  to  ask  that  their  question  be  answered. 
Flanigan  referred  this  question  to  EPA 
through  Richard  Fairbanks,  assistant  to  the 
White  House  specialist  on  environmental 
matters.  John  Whltaker,  EPA  determined  that 
Mr.   Walsh's   testimony  should  be  clarified. 
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and  on  January  6  John  Green,  a  Regional 
Administrator  of  EPA,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Montana  officials  clarifying  the  testimony  by 
Indicating  (1)  that  EPA  had  no  official  posi- 
tion on  what  the  costs  of  imposing  a  90 'c 
emissions  reduction  would  be;  (2)  that  a 
90  Co  reduction  was  not  specifically  required 
by  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act;  (3)  that  the 
states  were  free  to  Impose  a  90%  reduction; 
and  (4)  that  "significant  reductions  in  emis- 
sions from  smelters  in  Montana"  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  federal  law.  This  letter 
reaffirmed  the  EPA  position  stated  in  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  prior  memorandum  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1971  that  EPA  would  leave  the  method 
of  meeting  federal  requirements,  and  any  de- 
cision to  go  beyond  them,  entirely  up  to  the 
states. 

Armco;    HotTSTON  Ship  Channel 

ALLEGATION 

That  Flanigan  induced  EPA.  represented  by 
the  Justice  Department,  to  agree  to  a  six 
month  delay  in  ending  Armco's  discharges 
of  cyanides  and  other  pollutants  into  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel  because  of  a  letter  to 
the  President  from  William  Verity,  President 
of  Armco  Steel. 

FACTS 

The  lawsuit  was  settled  by  EPA  on  ad- 
vantageous terms,  requiring  the  companies  to 
Install  pollution  control  equipment  on  a  tight 
timetable  In  accordance  with  EPA's  request 
and  at  the  same  time  preserving  300  Jobs. 
On  receipt  of  Verity's  letter  to  the  President, 
It  was  entirely  proper  for  Flanigan,  as  a  Presi- 
dential Assistant,  to  Inform  himself  of  the 
facts  of  the  matter,  and  to  ensure  that  Ad- 
ministration policy  of  protecting  both  the 
environment  and  Jobs  was  being  carried  out, 
which  he  did  by  checking  with  Mr.  John 
Quarles,  General  Counsel  of  EPA,  and  with 
the  Civil  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  deferred  to  EPA  on  the  policy 
question. 

BACKGROUND 

1.  The  Administration  is  concerned  with 
keeping  people  employed,  as  well  as  with  end- 
ing polIuUon.  If  the  delay  referred  to  above 
had  not  been  agreed  to,  300  people  would 
have  lost  their  Jobs,  because  part  of  the 
Armco  plant  in  Houston  would  have  re- 
mained closed.  Mr.  Quarles,  General  Counsel 
of  EPA,  Informed  Mr.  Flanigan  that  this  was 
never  EPA's  objective;  EPA  wanted  only  to 
end  pollution  on  a  tight  timetable  and  not 
to  close  the  plant.  This  desired  solution  was 
negotiated  between  the  lawyers  of  EPA,  the 
Justice  Department  and  Armco. 

Armco  Is  one  of  those  many  companies  who 
have  been  emptying  wastes  into  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  for  many  years.  EPA,  through 
the  Justice  Department,  brought  a  landmark 
case  against  Armco  under  the  1899  Refuse 
Act  to  stop  this  practice  and  won  It;  as  a 
result,  Armco  agreed  to  do,  on  a  tight  time- 
table, what  EPA  had  wanted  all  along — 
namely  to  incinerate  the  pollutants.  This  was 
a  very  advantageous  settlement  for  all  con- 
cerned, which  both  ended  the  pollution  and 
preserved  the  300  Jobs  while  the  required 
anti-pollution  facilities  were  being  installed. 

Postal  Bonds 
alllegations 
That  Flanigan  obtained  for  Dillon,  Read  & 
Co..  Inc.  a  position  as  one  of  the  five  man- 
aging underwriters  for  the  first  bond  Issue 
by  the  Postal  Service. 

facts 
Flanigan  was  In  no  way  involved  In  the 
choice  of  Dillon,  Read  as  an  underwTlter — a 
fact  attested  to  by  James  Hargrove.  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  for  Finance  and 
Administration,  who  had  this  responslbUity. 
Flanigan  had  no  financial  or  other  connec- 
tion with  Dillon,  Read  at  the  time  it  was 
selected   as   an   underwriter,   nor   was   cr   is 


there  any  explicit  or  Implicit  understanding 
of  any  future  connection.  Thus,  Flanigan 
could  not  have  profited  from  the  Post  Office's 
choice,  even  though  he  was  in  no  way  in- 
volved   In    it. 

background 

1.  Flanigan  was  not  involved  in  the  Postal 
Service's  choice  of  DUlon,  Read  as  one  of 
the  five  bankers  for  the  bond  Issue. 

Flanigan  coordinated  within  the  Admin- 
istration the  development  of  legislation  to 
create  a  Federal  Finance  Bank  to  brine 
greater  unity  to  the  financing  aciivilieb  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Because  of  this  ac- 
tivity and  his  general  financial  expertise,  he 
was  consulted  on  the  question  whether  the 
newly  reorganized  Postal  Service  should  sell 
its  bonds  direct  to  the  public  or  to  the  Treas- 
ury, which  options  are  provided  for  under  the 
Postal  Service  Act.  Flanigan  requested  a 
memorandum  from  the  Postal  Service  re- 
garding Its  views  on  the  matter,  and  made 
that  memorandum  available  to  Treasury  Un- 
der Secretary  Volcker. 

As  for  the  choice  of  the  managing  under- 
writers, this  decision  was  made  by  the  Postal 
Service  alone.  The  only  question  put  to  Flan- 
igan on  this  subject  came  when  Mr,  James 
Hargrove,  Assistant  Postmaster  for  Finance 
and  Administration,  called  Flanigan.  for 
whose  financial  expertise  he  had  developed 
respect  in  previous  associations  in  tlie  pri- 
vate sector,  to  ask:  (1)  whether  as  a  matter 
of  sound  practice  a  commercial  bank  should 
be  Included  in  the  managing  group  and  (2) 
whether  Morgan  Guaranty  Bank  would  be 
a  good  choice.  Flanigan  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative to  both  questions.  However,  he  did  not 
learn  of  the  actual  decisions  on  these  sub- 
jects on  the  underwriters  until  they  were 
publicly  announced  by  the  Postal  Service. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp 
There  are  currently  before  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee  22  applications  for  the  Importa- 
tion of  liquified  natural  gas  or  products  for 
the  production  of  natural  gas.  The  total  of 
these  Imports  would  equal  in  1975  the 
amount  of  petroleum  currently  being  im- 
ported by  the  United  States,  Clearly  it  Is 
necessary  that  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  these  Imports  be  considered  by  the 
government.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Flanl- 
gan's  responsibilities  in  the  oil  and  gas  area 
he  has  urged  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness to  make  such  a  study. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corporation 
is  sunong  the  applicants,  Mr.  Flanigan  did 
not  own  at  the  time  his  assets  were  put  into 
a  blind  trust  and  never  had  owned  any 
common  stock  or  other  securities  of  Texas 
Eastern  Transmission  Corporation,  In  April 
1969  Mr.  Flanigan  severed  all  connections 
with  Dillon.  Read  &  Co.  Inc,  among  whose 
clients  Texas  Eastern  was  Included, 
"Sansinena" 
allegation 
That  Flanigan.  because  of  his  ownership 
of  shares  of  the  Barracuda  Corporation,  pro- 
cured and  profited  from  a  waiver  from  the 
Jones  Act  by  the  Treasury  Department  for 
one  of  Barracuda's  tankers,  the  Sansinena. 
permitting  the  Sansinena  to  engage  in  coast- 
wise trade  between  points  in  the  United 
States, 

FACTS 

Flanigan  was  In  no  way  involved  in  Treas- 
ury's decision.  Second,  lie  could  in  no  way 
have  profited  from  it  because  il)  he  had 
severed  all  ties  with  Barracuda  when  the 
waiver  was  granted,  and  (2)  the  Sansinena 
was  on  a  long-term,  fixed  price  charter  to 
Union  Oil  Co,  and  so  its  use  in  the  coastwise 
trade  would  not  affect  its  value  to  Barracuda, 
which  could  only  have  received  its  previously 
agreed-upon  fixed  rental  regardless  of  the 
grant  or  denial  of  the  waiver.  Finally,  the 
facts  were  fully  .set  forth  In  a  letter  by 
Flanigan  on  May  22.  1970  to  Chairmen  Mag- 


nuson  and  Long  and  have  been  totally  avail- 
able since  that  time  to  any  Senator  who 
c.ired  to  ascertain  the  facts,    (Attached) 

BACKGROUND 

1.  nanigan  was  in  no  way  Involved  in 
Treasury's  decision  on  March  2,  1970.  to  grant 
such  a  uaiver. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  Treasury  action  on 
March  2,  PMF  owned  no  Barracuda  stock: 
iic  1.2d  severed  all  tics  with  the  ccrporalJOii; 
his  financial  affairs  were  being  handled  In  a 
blind  trust:  moreover,  the  waiver  Jcr  the 
Sansinena  had  no  effect  on  the  value  of 
Barracuda  stock  since  the  Sansinena  was 
chartered  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  Union  Oil 
Company,  PMF  had  acquired  308  shares  of 
Barracuda  in  1956,  representing  less  than  4% 
of  its  equity  ownership.  He  served  as  a  di- 
rector and  as  President  of  Barracuda  until 
April  I,  1969,  when  he  resigned  because  he 
was  Joining  Government  service.  The  308 
shares  of  stock  were  placed  In  a  blind  trust. 
The  shares  were  sold  by  the  trustee  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1970,  at  a  price  determined  by  a 
formula  used  in  1966.  This  sale  occurred  be- 
fore the  Treasury  action;  the  price  was  calcu- 
lated in  a  way  which  was  entirely  unrelated 
to  any  such  action:  and  since  the  Sansinena 
was  on  a  long-t*rm  fixed  price  charter,  the 
possibility  it  might  be  used  in  coastwise 
trade  was  irrelevant  to  the  value  of  the  Bar- 
racuda shares  to  its  stockholders  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr  President.  I  have 
a  few  brief  remarks  I  should  like  to  make 
in  respon.se  to  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
imguished  senior  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire.  It  is  ti-ue  that  the  Senator 
did  call  my  office  and  did  ,'<eek  to  reach 
me  on  the  telephone,  I  wa.s  presiding  at 
a  hearing  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  vice  chair- 
man, from  9:30  this  morning  until  20 
minutes  to  12,  at  which  time  I  returned 
to  my  office  to  get  copies  of  mv  speech 
and  otherwise  prepare  for  this  presenta- 
tion, and  I  did  not  return  the  Senator's 
call. 

We  both,  I  believe,  have  mutual  re- 
spect and  regard  for  each  other,  although 
on  occasions  we  may  disagree,  as  I  am 
sure  we  do  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  Peter 
Flanigan  is  "my  old  friend  and  acquaints 
ance."  In  the  past  3  years.  I  have  ."^een 
Peter  Flanigan  once  and  talked  to  lum 
twice  on  the  telephone;  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding 40  years.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Flanigan 
twice  in  person.  One  time  I  remember 
was  at  Tampa,  Fla..  and  I  cannot  recall 
•R^hen  the  other  was.  So  three  in-person 
meetings  and  two  telephonic  communi- 
cations, I  think,  mean  that  mv  friend- 
ship with  Peter  Flanigan  is  highly  over- 
rated— as  indeed  I  think  his  cleanliness — 
that  of  Peter  Flanigan— is  highly 
inflated. 

What  tills  boils  down  to,  Mr.  President, 
is.  In  what  manner  should  Flaiugan  be 
contacted  to  give  his  side  of  the  story? 
Through  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire here  this  morning,  indirectly,  Peter 
Flanigan  has  responded.  But  if,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says. 
"These  matters  are  all  subject  to  clarifi- 
cation, "  there  is  an  appropraite  time  and 
there  is  an  appropriate  place  that  this 
clarification  i^hould  take  place.  I  suggest, 
first,  that  Peter  Flanigan  should  volun- 
teer to  come  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  give  iiis  version 
of  his  intermeddling  in  the  IT&T  case. 
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Once  having  done  that,  I  assure  Peter 
F  anigan  that  I  will  reconvene  the  Sub- 
c(  immittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of 
tl  le  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
w  ill  give  him  an  opportunity  to  come  be- 
fc  re  that  subcommittee  to  explain  his 
n  le  in  the  Anaconda  case  and  the  Armco 
cise. 

Finally,  I  will  intercede  with  the  chair- 
iran  of  the  Post  OfiSce  and  Civil  Service 
C  )mmittee,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(1  Ir.  McGee  ) ,  that  after  those  hearings 
b<:fore  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
■Works  Committee  are  concluded,  his 
C(  mmittee  hold  public  hearings  and  give 
P  iter  Flanigan  an  opportunity  to  explain 
h  s  role  in  the  matter  of  the  post  office 
b<  >nds. 

That  is  the  place  for  Flanigan  to  ap- 
p<ar.  That  is  the  place  for  Flanigan  to 
aitpear  under  oath,  not  indirectly 
tl  rough  another  Senator. 

I  do  not  retract  my  speech.  I  do  not 
r<  tract  the  charges  that  are  made 
ti  erein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<ire.  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
d<nt,  I  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
te r  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fr  am  West  Virginia. 

Those  charges  stand,  as  far  as  I  am 
cc  ncemed,  unrebutted  and  unchallenged. 

lere  is  a  proper  forum — mdeed,  there 
a  multitude  of  fori,  if  that  be  the 
i|ural  of  forum — where  Peter  Flanigan 
come,  raise  his  right  hand  and  swear 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nithing  but  the  truth,  and  lay  before  this 
Ci  >ngress.  and  thus  this  Nation,  what  his 
rcle  was  in  these  various  matters  hereto- 
fore mentioned. 

That  is  where  it  is  binding.  That  is 
w  lere  it  is  on  the  line.  And  anything 
si  ort  of  that,  by  taking  refuge  in  execu- 
tl  '6  privilege  or  some  other  too  widely 
construed  concept  will  at  least  convince 
m;,  as  one  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
tl-  at  these  charges  are  undenied  and  that 
it  ey  are  true. 

So  the  ball  is  now  in  Flanigan 's  court. 
H;  has  the  means  to  come  before  these 
&l  propriate  committees — the  Judiciary 
C(  immittee  on  the  ITT  case.  Public  Works 
or  both  the  Anaconda  and  Armco  cases, 
ar  d  I  am  sure  that  Senator  McGee  will 
in  nte  him  to  appear  before  the  Post  Of- 
fl(  e  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

So  the  jury  is  out;  and  while  they  are 
deliberating  on  that  verdict,  I  think  this 
country  is  waiting  for  Mr.  Flanigan  to 
testify  imder  oath. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  I  have  left  from  the  time 
yielded  me  by  the  Senator  from  West 
V  rginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p(  re.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
fr  jm  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
huve  listened  with  interest  to  the  re- 
m  arks  of  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
leigue.  and  hope  that  in  due  course  the 
lady  who  apparently  was  involved  in 
seme  way  in  the  ITT  case,  who  is  cur- 


rently giving  out  statements  from  the 
hospital,  will  come  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  when  the  time  comes  and  her 
health  justifies  her  testifying.  Taking  a 
deposition  in  a  hospital  room  is  one 
thing.  But  it  would  be  well,  when  the 
time  came,  that  she  have  the  chance  to 
answer  the  personal  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  her,  and  also  the  criti- 
cism she  has  received  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  I 
have  remaining  from  the  time  yielded 
to  me  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  want  to  re- 
spond to  the  closing;  remarks  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri.  They  were 
quite  revealing.  They  reveal  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  primarily  interested  in  what 
may  be  brought  out  about  Peter  Flanigan 
with  respect  to  the  ITT  matter.  What  he 
is  very  naturally  interested  in— we  who 
have  been  in  the  Senate  many  years  have 
seen  this  happen  before,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — is,  at  the  opening  of  this  presi- 
dential campaign,  the  wild  allegations 
that  anybody  can  make  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  impunity. 

He  wants  a  chance  to  break  down  the 
long  established  executive  privilege  and 
to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition  by  three, 
four,  or  five  committees  searching  into 
the  White  House,  to  try  to  find  something 
with  which  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  from  the  construc- 
tive achievements  of  this  administra- 
tion. We  shall  not  fall  for  that  obvious 
kind  of  partisan  political  activity. 

Mr.  BENNETT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cot- 
ton* answered  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  re- 
garding Mr.  Peter  Flanigan.  a  member 
of  the  President's  White  House  staff. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Flanigan  for  many 
years,  and  I  w,-ish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
believe  he  has  very  clearly  and  carefully 
placed  the  matter  in  perspective. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1,  Pub- 
lic Law  86-420.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  BOGGS  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  InterparUamentary  Group,  to  fill 
an  existing  vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  67)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  tech- 
nical correction  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  (S.  888  >  providing  for  the  relief  of 
David  J.  Cnmib. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  four 
nominations  which  were  reported  earlier 
today. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  the  U.S.  permanent  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Philip  Birnbaum,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
REDEVELOPMENT  LAND  AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  J.  Gunther  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DISTRICT   OP   COLUMBIA    COUNCIL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Tedson  J.  Meyers,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Coimcil. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


TREASURY  RULXNG  PROHrBITINO 
REDUCTION  OP  PENSIONS  TO 
RETIREES  DUE  TO  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY   INCREASES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
attention  to  a  recently  issued  Treasury 
Department  ruling,  Revenue  Ruling  71- 
446,  which,  among  other  things,  spe- 
cifically prohibits  tax-qualified  private 
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pension  plans  integrated  with  social  se- 
curity from  reducing  pension  benefits 
paid  by  the  plan  to  retired  employees  by 
the  amount  of  social  security  increases 
voted  by  the  Congress.  The  effective  date 
of  the  ruling  is  March  31.  1972,  and  I  swk 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pertinent 
ruling  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  wiU  be  recalled  that  in 
December  of  1970,  the  Senate  passed  by 
a  voice  vote  my  amendment  to  the  then 
pending  social  security  Increase  bill, 
which  would  have  accomplished  precisely 
what  the  Treasury  ruling  now  does,  but 
the  amendment  died  with  the  then  pend- 
ing social  security  measure. 

At  that  time.  I  indicated  the  substan- 
tial number  of  complaints  that  were  be- 
ing received  from  retired  persons,  dis- 
closing that  their  pension  benefits  were 
being  watered  down  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased amoimt  of  social  security  bene- 
fits they  were  to  receive.  It  was  appalling 
to  me  and  other  Senators  that  in  these 
infiationary  times,  the  result  of  voting 
social  security  measures  was  to  deprive 
many  retired  employees,  by  reduction  of 
his  other  pension  income,  of  the  very 
money  needed  to  cope  with  the  rising 
costs  of  living.  In  other  words,  what 
Congress  gave  with  one  hand,  the  pension 
plan  took  away  with  the  other. 

During  the  course  of  my  Inquiry  into 
this  procedure  I  was  informed  by  former 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury John  S.  Nolan,  that  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Treasury  then  existing,  the 
social  security  "offset"  practice  to  which 
I  objected  would  not  be  permitted,  and 
that  any  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  was  imnecessary.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Deputy  Secretary  Nolan's  letter  of  De- 
cember 18,  1970,  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Department  op  The  Treasuht, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  16, 1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Javtts:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  your  oflSoe  for 
the  present  poeitlon  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  effect  of  Increases  In 
Social  Secxirlty  benefits  upon  benefits  paid 
to  retired  employees  under  so-called  offset 
plans. 

Revenue  Rulings  69-4  and  69-5,  copies  of 
which  are  attached,  provide  specific  rules  for 
determining  whether  a  pension,  annuity, 
profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan  la  prop- 
erly Integrated  with  Social  Security  benefits. 
Section  7  of  Revenue  Ruling  69-4  provides 
that  an  offset  plan  (le.,  a  plan  under  which 
an  employee's  retirement  benefit  Is  reduced 
by  a  stated  percentage  of  his  Social  Security 
benefit)  Is  properly  Integrated  only  If  the 
rate  at  which  the  offset  Is  computed  does 
not  exceed  (1)  83 '3  percent,  If  the  offset  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  benefit  to 
which  the  employee  would  be  entitled  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  in  effect  in  1968, 
or  (2)  75  percent.  If  the  offset  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  benefit  to  which  the 
employee  is  or  would  upwn  application  be 
entitled  under  the  Social  Security  Act  as  In 


effect  at  the  time  at  which  the  offset  Is  first 
applied.  Thus,  Increases  In  SodaJ  Security 
benefits  cannot  result  in  an  increase  of  the 
amount  of  the  Social  Security  offset.  This 
represents  a  change  from  the  position  in 
former  Assistant  Secretary  Siirrey's  letter  of 
April  28,  1967,  to  the  Honorable  Jennings 
Ra,ndolph,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  you  have  proposed  to  the 
pending  Social  Security  bill  Is  unnecessary. 
As  you  may  have  been  Informed,  we  have 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  a  proposed  report  opposing  the 
amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Nolan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Subsequently,  a  news- 
paper article  concerning  this  subject 
appeared  which  indicated  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  had  modified  its  posi- 
tion and  that  the  objectionable  "offset" 
practice  would  be  permitted  for  a  cer- 
tain period  longer  and  within  the  inte- 
gration limits.  This  position  was  con- 
firmed by  another  letter  from  former 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretarj'  Nolan,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  second 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  D.C,  December  29. 1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  28,  1970,  concerning 
pension  and  annuity  plans  that  are  inte- 
grated with  the  Social  Security  system.  In 
your  letter,  you  referred  to  a  news  story  in 
the  Washington  Post  which  attributed  to  a 
Treasury  source  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  rules  promxUgated  in  1969  would  not 
apply  to  employees  retiring  before  1972,  and 
you  requested  a  clarification  of  the  position 
taken  in  my  previous  letter  that  we  believed 
your  proposed  amendment  is  unnecessary. 

As  a  result  of  the  amendments  to  the  In- 
come Tax  Regulations  adopted  in  1968  and 
Revenue  Ruling  69-4,  a  copy  of  which  was 
attached  to  my  previous  letter,  the  follow- 
ing situation  exists:  Offset  plans  that  were 
established  after  July  5,  1968,  carmot  provide 
that  the  amount  of  the  Social  Security  off- 
set to  any  employee's  benefit  will  be  decreased 
by  virtue  of  a  post-retirement  increase  In 
his  Social  Security  benefit.  Offset  plans  that 
were  in  effect  on  July  5,  1968.  and  that  con- 
tained such  a  benefit  formula  must  be 
amended  so  that  benefits  paid  to  employees 
retiring  after  December  31,  1971,  will  not 
be  decreased  by  virtue  of  post-retirement 
Increases  in  Social  Security  benefits.  How- 
ever, if  an  offset  benefit  formula  of  this  type 
were  contained  In  a  qualified  plan  as  In  effect 
on  July  5,  1968,  it  may  be  continued  to  be 
applied  to  employees  who  have  retired  or 
will  retire  before  January  1,  1972.  and  all 
subsequent  Social  Security  benefit  increases 
may  be  taken  Into  account. 

We  believe  that  these  rules  are  an  ade- 
quate means  of  achieving  the  objective  of 
your  proposed  amendment  and  that  your 
proposed  amendment  is  unnecessary.  While 
it  Is  true  that  employees  who  have  retired  or 
who  will  retire  before  1972  may  suffer  de- 
creases In  their  benefits  under  private  pen- 
sion or  annuity  plans  by  reason  of  Social 
Security  benefit  increases,  it  Is  our  opinion 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  transi- 
tional relief  provision.  Requiring  elimination 


of  this  type  of  offset  benefit  formu:a  with 
respect  to  present  retirees  could  conceivably 
result  in  substantial  increases  In  the  past 
service  liabilities  under  affected  plans  and 
place  their  financial  soundness  in  Jeopardy. 
Persons  commenting  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations in  1968  stressed  the  Importance  of 
adequate  transitional  rules  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  these  unfortunate  results.  As 
a  result  of  these  comments,  the  regvUatlons 
adopted  in  1968  and  Revenue  Ruling  69-4 
provide  a  reasonable  degree  of  transluonal 
relief.  Your  proposed  amendment  could  pos- 
sibly have  the  effect  of  upsetting  this  bal- 
ance. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  concluded  that 
this  type  of  offset  be:jeflt  formula  always 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  retired  em- 
ployees. In  this  regard,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  employers  utilizing  these  benefit 
formulas  took  anticipated  S<-->clal  Security 
benefit  increases  and  resulting  decreases  in 
private  plan  benefits  into  account  in  .setting 
benefit  levels  under  their  private  plans.  Had 
they  known  that  they  would  be  prohibited 
from  taking  account  of  post-retirement  In- 
creases in  Social  Security  benefits  or  that 
they  woiHd  be  penalized  for  doing  so.  they 
might  well  have  set  benefits  at  a  lower  level 
in  order  to  keep  plan  costs  within  the  lim- 
its they  were  willing  to  bear.  TTius.  for  ex- 
ample an  employer  whose  plan  prnvide.s  a 
benefit  of  60  percent  of  final  average  pay  le.ss 
50  percent  of  actual  Social  Security  benefits 
might  have  established  at  approximately  the 
same  cost  a  plan  providing  a  benefit  of  40 
or  50  percent  of  final  average  pay  less  50 
percent  of  Social  Security  benefits  when  the 
employee  retires.  The  advantage  of  the  former 
benefit  formula  to  the  employee  is  that  it 
produces  a  considerably  larger  pension  than 
the  latter  formula  in  the  period  immediately 
following  his  retirement.  It  Is  impor'ant  to 
note  that  employees  who  are  now  retired 
under  plans  using  the  former  tvpe  of  offset 
benefit  formula  have  alreadv  enjoved  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  higher  benefit  rate  under  the 
employer's  private  plan;  to  provide,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  that  their  plan  benefits  may 
not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  future  Social 
Security  benefit  Increases  would  give  Them 
another  arguable  unwarranted  advaniaee 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe  that 
the  existing  situation  reflects  a  reasonable 
and  realistic  balance  between  the  desir- 
ability of  eliminating  this  type  of  offset  ben- 
efit formula  and  the  need  for  caution  in  im- 
pyoslng  new  requirements  or  altering  old 
requirements  In  the  private  pension  area  Ac- 
cordingly, we  continue  to  believe  that  your 
proposed  amendment  is  unnecessary. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   S    Nolan. 
Deputy  AsHstant   Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  of  this  apparent 
reversal,  I  pressed  for  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  and  I  wa-s  gratified  that 
the  Senate  saw  things  in  the  same  light 
that  I  did.  It  now  appears  that  the  final 
chapter  on  this  subject  ha.s  been  written 
by  the  new  Treasury  rulinp,  and  that  any 
further  amendment  truly  i.<^  unnecessary. 
I  commend  the  Trea.'^ury  Department 
highly  for  having  taken  this  step.  While, 
as  we  know,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  pronde  adequate  pension  protection 
to  the  workers  of  this  country,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  the  attitude  of  growing 
concern  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
officials. 

Exhibit  1 

Rev.  Rttlinc  71-446 

*  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  7.  Offset  Plans. 

An  offset  plan  is  integrated  if  the  rate  at 
which  the  off,-et  to  any  employee's  benefit 
is  computed  does  not  exceed: 
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.01  eavi^t,  If  the  amount  of  the  offset  to 
in  employees  benefit  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  In  effect 
'"-  the  lime  at  which  the  offset  is  first  ap- 

led. 

.02  92  "c ,  If  the  amount  of  the  offset  to  an 
smployees  benefit  is  computed  on  the  basis 
)f  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1969. 

.03  105"  ,  If  the  amount  of  the  offset  to  an 
mployee's  benefit  Is  computed  on  the  basis 
*)f  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
967,  P.L.  90-248.  C.B.  1968-1.  648. 
.04   117'^;.  if  the  amount  of  the  offset  to 
un  employee's   benefit   Is   computed   on   the 
1  >asls  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
*■'■  1958,  P.L.  85-840,  PL.   195&-3.  85,  or  1965. 
L.  89-97.  C  B.  1065-2.  601. 
However,  the  dollar  amount  of  the  offset 
any  employee's  benefit  shall   not  be  in- 
<re.\£ed  after  the  time  at  which  the  offset  is 
1  rs:  applied  due  to  subsequent  chanees  in 
tie  Social  Security  Act. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
rore.  Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
c  ent.  I  sugge.-^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
t  le  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
inous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
q  aorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Pt>re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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E  3TABLISHMENT  OF  OREGON 
DUNES  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 

1977. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
—  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
bill  'S.  19771  to  establish  the  Oregon 
— .  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes 
IJich  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
ing  clause  and  insert: 
•hat.  in  order  to  provide  for  the  public  out- 
"  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of  certain 
a  shorelmes  and  dunes,  forested  areas, 
1  water  lakes,  and  recreational  facUiMes 
the  State  of  Oregon  by  present  and  future 
aerations  and  the  conservation  of  scenic, 
-.tntlflc.  historic,  and  other  values  contrlb- 
Mg  to  public  enjoyment  of  such  lands  and 
ers,  there  Is  herebv  established,  subject 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Oregon  Dunes 
Monal    Recreation    Area    (hereinafter    re- 
ed to  as  the  "recreation  area") . 
:c.  2.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
■lopment  of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
ed  the   "Secretary")    in  accordance  with 
^  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
onal  forests,  in  such  manner  as  in  his 
l;ment  will  best  contribute  the  attainment 
ihe  purposes  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this 
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3    The  portion  of  the  recreation  area 

meated    as    the   "Inland   Sector"   on    the 

referenced  In  section  4  of  this  Act  Is 

ly  established  as  an  inland  buffer  sector 

irder  to  promote  such  management  and 

'   of  the   lands,   waters,   and   other  prop- 

l  ?s  within  such  sector  as  will  best  protect 

values  which  contribute  to  the  purposes 

orth  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 


bEc.  4.  The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  the  inland 
sector  included  therein,  shall  be  as  shown 
on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed  Oregon  Dunes 
-National  Rer-reation  Area"  dated  May  1971 
which  IS  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection m  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
which  13  attached  and  hereby  made  a  part 
.hereof  a  detailed  description  by  metr-s  a-id 
bounds  of  the  e.xterlor  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  and  of  the  inland  sector 
The  Secretary  may  by  publication  of  a  re- 
vised   map    or    description    in    the    Federal 

fn!!  ?        "^''"^  ^^^^^'^^^  °'"  typographical  er- 
rors in  said  map  or  descriptions. 

Sec  5.  Notwith.^tandlng  any  other  provi- 

tnli^rl^^i  ^"-'  ''^''"^^  property  located 
Mthln  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
.s  hereby  transferred  without  consideration 
to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
becretary  for  use  by  him  in  implementing 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  lands  presently 
administered  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  or  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers .may  continue  to  be  used  by  such  agen- 
cies to  the  extent  required. 

Sec.  6.  The  boundaries  of  the  Stuslaw  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  include 
a.i  or  the  lands  not  at  present  within  such 
boundaries  lying  within  the  recreation  area 
as  described  m  accordance  with  section  4  of 
this  Art. 

Sec  7.  Within  the  inland  sector  established 
by  section  3  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  mav 
acquire  the  following  classes  of  prooerty  onlv 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner: 
fined    "^^''°^"*'^  property  as  hereinafter  de- 

ib)  pruperry  used  for  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial purposes  if  such  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial purposes  are  the  same  such  purposes 
.or  which  the  property  was  being  used  on 
Decemoer  31.  1970.  or  such  commerrial  or 
i.^dustrial   purposes   have   been   certified   by 

l^fv,        f^''^  °'  '"'^  designee  as  compatible 
with  or  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 
(CI     timbenands    uiider    sustained    vield 
management  so  long  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  management  is  being  con- 
ducted m  accordance  with  standard.-^  for  tim- 
ber    production,    Including   but    not    limited 
to  harvesting  reforestation,  and  debris  clean- 
up,   not    less    stringent    than    management 
s..andards  imposed  by  the  Secretary  on  com- 
parable national  forest  lands:  Provided  That 
the    secretary    may    acquire   such   lands   or 
interests  therein  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  if  he  determines  that  such  lands  or 
Uterests  are  essential   for  recreation   use  or 
ror  access  to  or  protection  of  recr.-atlon  de- 
velopments within  the  purposes  of  this  Art 
In  any  acquisition  of  such  lands  or  Interests 
the  secretary  .hall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
minimize  the  impact  of  such  acquisition  on 
access  to  or  the  reasonable  economic  use  for 
su.stained   yield  forestry  of  adjoining  lands 
not  acquired:  and 

(d)  property  used  on  December  31  1970 
primarily  for  private,  noncommercial  recrea- 
tional purposes  if  any  improvements  made 
to  such  property  after  said  date  are  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  desig- 
nee as  compatible  with  the  purpo.ses  of  this 

Sec  8  lai  Withm  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  lands,  wa'ers.  and  interests 
therein  owned  by  or  under  the  control  of 
>he  State  of  Oregon  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  bv  dona- 
tion or  exchange.  '     ' 

ibi  No  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way nght-of-way  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  recreation  area  may  be  acquired  without 
the  consent  of  the  railway,  so  long  as  it 
13  used  for  raUway  purposes:  Provided  That 
the  Secretary  may  condemn  such  easements 
across  said  right-of-way  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  Ingress  and  egress. 

( c )  Any  person  owning  an  Improved  prop- 
erty, as  hereafter  defined,  within  the  recrea- 
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tion  area  may  reserve  for  himself  and  his 
assigns    as   a    condition   of   the   acquisition 
of  such   property,   a  right  of   use  and   oc- 
cupancy Of  the  residence  and  not  in  excess 
of  three  acres  of  land  on  which  such  resi- 
dence is  Situated.  Such  reservation  shall  be 
for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner 
or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs 
later   or,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  definite  term 
not    to  exceed   twenty-five  years:    Prcxvided 
mat  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from  such 
reserved  property  any  lands  or  waters  which 
he   deems   necessary   for  public   use.   access 
or   development.   The   owner  shall   elect    at 
the  time  of  conveyance,  the  term  of  the  right 
to   be   reserved.  Where  any  such   owner  re- 
tains a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  as  here- 
in provided,  such  right  may  during  its  exist- 
ence be  conveyed  or  leased  in  whole,  but  not 
in  part,  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retained 
by  the  owner.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
acquisl    on  of  such  property,  the  Secretary 
may    with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
retained  right  of  use  and  occupancy,  acquire 
such  right,  in  which  event  he  shall  pay  to 
such  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  such  right. 

(d)  The  term,  "improved  property"  wher- 
ever used  in  this  Act  shall  mean  a  detached 
one-famUy  dwelling  the  construction  of 
Which  was  begun  before  December  31  1970 
together  with  any  structures  accessory  to 
u  and  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  sit- 
uated, the  said  land  being  in  the  same  owner- 
ship as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwell- 
ing for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial 
residential  use. 

Sec.  9  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  wat- 
ers under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  recreation  area  In  accordance 
Nvtih  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Oregon,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  designate  zones  where,  and  es- 
tablish  period.-  when,  no  hunting,  fishing  or 
trapping  shall  be  permitted  for  reasoi^'  of 
public  safety,  administration,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emergencies,  any 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shaU  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  flsh 
and  game  department. 

Sec  10.  The  lands  within  the  recreation 
area  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws 
and  from  disposition  under  all  laws  pertain- 
ing to  mineral  leasing  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

Sec^  11.  (a  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed,  subject  to  applicable  water 
quality  standards  now  or  hereafter  estab- 
lished, to  permit,  subject  to  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations,  the  Investigation  for,  appro- 
priation, storage,  and  withdrawal  of  ground 
water,  surface  water,  and  lake,  stream  and 
river  water  from  the  recreation  area  and  the 
conveyance  thereof  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  recreation  area  for  beneficial  use  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Oregon  if  per- 
mission therefor  has  been  obtained  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
prohibit  or  authorize  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  water  from  Tahkenltch  or  Slltcoo 
Lakes  in  accordance  with  permission  granted 
by  the  State  of  Oregon  prior  to  the  effective 
date  hereof  in  connection  with  certain  In- 
dustrial plants  developed  or  being  developed 
at  or  near  Gardiner,  Oregon. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, subject  to  applicable  water  quality 
standards  now  or  hereafter  established,  to 
permit,  subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations, transportation  and  storage  in  plpe- 
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lines  within  and  through  the  recreation  area 
of  domestic  and  industrial  wastes  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  Oregon  if  permission 
therefor  has  been  obtained  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized, 
subject  to  applicable  water  quality  standards 
now  or  hereafter  established,  to  grant  such 
additional  easements  and  rights,  in  terms  up 
to  perpetuity,  as  in  his  judgment  would  be 
appropriate  and  desirable  for  the  effective 
use  of  the  rights  to  water  and  the  disposal 
of  waste  provided  for  herein  and  for  other 
utility  and  private  purposes  if  permission 
therefor  has  been  obtained  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  subject  to  sucli  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and 
recreational  features  of  the  recreation  area. 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  advisory  council  for  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  shall  consult 
on  a  periodic  and  regular  basis  with  such 
council  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
management  and  development  of  the  recre- 
ation area.  The  members  of  the  advisory 
council,  who  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, shall  serve  for  individual  staggered  terms 
of  three  years  each  and  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(I)  a  member  to  represent  each  county  In 
which  a  portion  of  the  recreation  area  Is  lo- 
cated, each  such  appointee  to  be  designated 
by  the  respective  governing  body  of  the  coun- 
ty involved; 

(II)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  the 
State  of  Oregon,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  Oregon; 

(lii)  not  to  exceed  eleven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  persons 
who,  individually  or  through  association  with 
national  or  local  organizations,  have  an  In- 
terest In  the  administration  of  the  recreation 
area;  and 

(iv)  the  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman  and  shall  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  addition  to  his 
consultation  with  the  advisory  council,  seek 
the  views  of  other  private  groups  and  individ- 
uals with  respect  to  administration  of  the 
recreation  area. 

(c)  The  members  shall  not  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  council,  as  such,  but  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  pay  expenses  reasonably  In- 
curred by  the  council  In  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Sec.  13.  Within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  and  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, In  accordance  with  subsections  3{b) 
and  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890; 
16  U.S. C.  1132(b)  and  (d)  ),  his  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  suitability  or  nonsuitablUty  of 
any  area  within  the  recreation  area  for  pres- 
ervation as  a  wilderness,  and  any  designation 
of  any  such  area  as  a  wilderness  shall  be  ac- 
complished in  accordance  with  said  subsec- 
tion of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Oregon  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  in  the  administration  of  the 
recreation  area  and  In  the  administration  and 
protection  of  lands  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
recreation  area  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  deprive  the  State  of 
Oregon  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  of 
Its  right  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction within  the  recreation  area  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  Its  right 
to  tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or 
other  non-Federal  property.  Including  min- 
eral or  other  Interests,  In  or  on  lands  or 
waters  within  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  15.  Money  appropriated  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  shall  be  avail- 


able for  the  acquisition  of  lands,  waters,  and 
interests  therein  within  the  recreation  area, 
but  not  more  than  $2,500,000  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  purposes.  For  de- 
velopment of  the  recreation  area,  not  more 
than  $12,700,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  this 
type  of  unit  of  our  National  Park  System. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  is  in  concurrence  with  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  House  and 
that  the  proposal  has  been  cleared  with 
the  ranking  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  approval  of  my 
bill  to  create  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Recreation  Area.  As  I  have  said  in  the 
past,  this  has  been  before  the  Congress 
for  over  a  decade,  and  today's  action 
represents  the  final  hurdle  for  legislation 
to  protect  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
along  Oregon's  central  coast. 

I  cannot  mention  this  proposal  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  the  support  I  have 
received  from  my  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Alan  Bible,  who  has 
been  a  key  factor  in  seeing  that  this  bill 
was  approved  with  dispatch  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year.  All  Oregonians  are  in  his 
debt,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my 
State,  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  inval- 
uable assistance  in  securing  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Oregon's  Congressman  from  the  local 
area.  John  Dellenback,  has  been  a  mov- 
ing force  behind  this  bill  in  recent  years, 
and  today's  action  represents  credit  to 
his  efforts  to  protect  this  area  from  fur- 
ther commercial  exploitation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
Congressman  Dellenback  arranged  field 
hearings  in  the  last  Congress,  and  .se- 
cured hearings  here  on  the  bill,  and  then 
steered  it  through  the  House.  Congress- 
man Wendell  Wyatt  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  in  the  House. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleague. 
Senator  Packwood,  who  cosponsored  the 
bill  here  in  the  Senate,  and  who  gave  his 
support  to  the  bill.  I  am  sure  he  shares 
my  pleasure  in  today's  actions. 

It  was  in  1958  that  the  first  legislation 
was  introduced  to  protect  this  valuable 
area.  Over  the  years,  various  proposals 
were  debated.  I  am  pleased  that  "the 
saga  of  the  Oregon  Dunes"  has  drawn 
to  a  close. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  a^eeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CHANGES  IN  CERTAIN  UNITS  OF 
NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2601. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentati-.es-  to 
the  bill  (S.  26011  "to  provide  for  in- 
creases in  appropriation  ceilings  and 
boundary  changes  in  certain  units  of  the 
national  park  system  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

TITLE  I— ACQUISITION  CEILING 
INCREASES 

Sec.  101.  The  iimuatlon  on  appropriations 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
therein  within  units  of  the  national  park 
system  contained  in  the  following  Acts  are 
amended  .^s  follows: 

1 1 1  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 
Maryland:  section  11  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1965  (79  Stat.  824.  827)  Is  amended 
by  changing  "$16,250,000"  to  "$21,050,00  (in- 
cluding such  sums,  together  with  interest, 
as  may  ix'  neces.sary  to  satisfy  final  Judg- 
ments rendered  ag.ilnst  the  United  States  i"; 

( 2  I  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield.  Montana: 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  17.  1963  (77  Stat. 
18),  Is  amended  by  changing  "$20,000"  to 
"$42,500"; 

( 3 1  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
.^rea.  Wyoming  and  Montana:  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  913)  is 
amended  bv  changing  "$355,000"  to  "$780,- 
000"; 

(4)  Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument, 
Iowa:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  27,  1961 
(75  Stat.  88).  is  amended  by  changing 
"$2,000"  to  "$14,000"; 

(5)  Port  Donelson  National  Military  Park 
Tennessee:  section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
8,  1960  (74  Stat.  875).  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing  ■$226,000"  to  "$454,000". 

(6)  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial, 
Indiana:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  February  19, 
1962  I  76  Stat.  9).  is  amended  bv  changing 
"$1,000,000"  TO  "$1,320,000"  and  "$75,000" 
to  "$395,000"; 

(7)  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rlverways  Mis- 
souri: section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1964  (78  Stat.  608).  is  amended  by  changing 
"$7,000,000"  to  "$10,804,000"; 

(8 1  Plscataway  Park  Maryland:  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat.  780, 
782),  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  Art  of 
July  19.  1966  (80  Stat  319i.  is  amended  by 
changing  "$4,132,000"  to  "$6,972,000".  and 

(9i  Shlloh  National  Military  Park.  Ten- 
nessee: section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1926 
( 44  Stat  826  i .  Is  amended  by  changing  "$57.- 
100"  to  "$150,100". 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  CEILING 
INCREASES 

Sec  201.  The  limitations  on  appropriations 
for  acqiUsition  and  development  of  units  of 
the  nttlonal  park  system  contained  In  the 
following  Acts  are  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site, 
Iowa:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  .August  12,  1965 
(79  Stat.  510).  is  amended  by  changing 
"$1,650,000"  to  "$3,500,000"; 

(2)  Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment, Virginia;  section  4  of  the  Act  of  April  2. 
1956  (70  Stat.  86).  Is  amended  by  changing 
"$200,000"  to  "$600,000": 

(3)  Jonnstown  Flood  National  Memorial, 
Pennsylvania:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1964  (78  Stat  752).  Is  amended  by 
changing  "$2,000,000"  to  "$2,244,600";   and 

(4)  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park.  Virginia:  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat  950) 
Is  amended  by  changing  "$600,000'  to 
••$5,473,000". 

Sec  202  The  additional  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  development  in  the 
Acts  as  amended  In  section  201  are  based  on 
March  1971  prices  and  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  in  appropriation  Acts  by  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  revion 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction  costs 
as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
for  each  area. 
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m— BOUNDARY  CHANGES 

.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 

authorized  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 

units  of  the  national  park  system : 

una  National  Historic  Site.  Massa- 

:  to  add  approximately  3.68  acres; 
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Caroline  National  Memorial,  Flor- 

add  approximately  12.5  acres; 
George    Washington    Birthplace    Na- 
Monument.  Virginia:  to  add  approxl- 

62.3  acres; 

Glacier   National   Park,   Montena:    to 
.  >proxlmately  267.90  acres  and  to  ex- 
ipproxlmately  68.47  acres; 

3le  Royale  National  Park.  Michigan: 

.pproxlmately  0.52  acre; 
Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial, 
'.vanla:     to    add    approximately    53.6 

l^assen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Call- 
to  exclude  approximately  482  acres; 

ilulr  Woods  National  Monument,  Call- 
to  add  approximately  49.7  acres; 

Ozark    National    Scenic    Rlverways, 

■':  to  add  approximately  1,670  acres; 

Petersburg  National  Battlefield.  Vlr- 
;o  exclude  approximately  257  53  acres. 
02.  The  boundary  revisions  authorized 
'^n  301  shall  become  effective  upon 
on  In  the  Federal  Register  of  a  map 
description  of  the  lands  added  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
303.   Within   the   boundaries   of   the 
revised  in  accordance  with  section 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
acquire  lands   and   Interest   therein 
tlon.  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
;ed  funds,  exchange,  or  transfer  from 
—  Federal  agency.  Lands  and  Inter- 
n  so  acquired  shall  become  part 
area  to  which  they  are  added,  and 
subject  to  all  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
applleable  thereto.   When   acquiring 
"  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Secretary- 
tender,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of 
3n    the   date   of   enactment    of   this 
evocable  permit   for  the   continued 
occupancy  of  such  land  or  any  por- 
reof  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
as  he  deems  necessary  or   (11)    may 
any  land  pursuant  to  this  Act  sub- 
:he  retention  of  a  right  of  use  and 
'^"  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  25  years 
life  of  the  owner  or  owners   Lands 
sts  therein  excluded  from  the  areas 
to  section  301   may  be  exchanged 
Federal  lands  within  the  boundaries 
1,  or  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
on  of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to 
■  political  subdivision  thereof,  wlth- 
ary  consideration,  as  the  Secretary 
hterlor   may   deem   appropriate.   In 
'g  the  autho-lty  In  this  section  with 
;o   lands   and   interests   therein   ex- 
from  the  areas,  the  Secretary  of  the 
■  may.  on  behalf  of  the  Unlt-ed  States, 
to  the  appropriate  State  exclusive 
Tent    legislative    Jurisdiction    sub- 
ich  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
rlate.  over  such  lands,  to  be  ef- 
acceptance  thereof  by  the  State, 
lands  not  so  exchanged  or  trans- 
y  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
ral    Property    and    Administrative 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

For  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 

In   lands   which  are  added   to   the 

1  erred   to   In   section   301.   there   are 

d  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 

aecessary,  but  not  more  than  the 

amounts: 

National  Historic  Site,  $122,000- 
Washington    Birthplace    Na- 
snt.  $57,000; 
National  Park.  $6,000: 


(4)    Isle  Royale  National  Park,  $31,500; 

(5)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial 
$10,000;  and 

(8)  Mulr  Woods  National  Monument 
$950,000. 

Sec,  305.  The  authorities  In  this  title  are 
supplementary  to  any  other  authorities 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition,  development  and 
administration  of  the  areas  referred  to  In 
section  301. 

TITLE  rv— \nsCELLANEOUS 
CHANGES 

Sec.  401.  The  third  sentence  of  sction  2 
of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1964  (78  Stat.  608  i 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Lands  and 
waters  owned  by  the  State  of  Mls.sourl  within 
such  area  may  be  acquired  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  subject  to  provi.^lon  for 
reversion  to  such  State  conditioned  upon 
continued  use  of  the  propertv  for  National 
Scenic  Riverway." 

Sec  402.  For'the  purposes  of  the  Cowpens 
National  Battleground  Site,  which  Is  herebv 
redesignated  as  the  Cowpens  National  Battle- 
field, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $2,363,900  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  interests  In  lands  and  not  more 
than  $3,108,000  for  development 
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la  title  I.  section  101,  page  2,  strike  all  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  redesignate  paragraph  (9) 
as  (8).  ' 

The  ACrriNG  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  please  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  It  Is 
simply  to  strike  out  title  I.  section  101, 
on  page  2,  strike  all  of  paragraph  (8)  and 
redesignate  paragraph  (9)  as  (8) .  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  merely  to  take 
out  the  provision  that  the  House  had  for 
the  Piscataway  area  which,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  in  my  judgment,  requires 
some  hearings  because  the  matter  sim- 
ply has  not  been  resolved. 

I.  therefore,  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
with  this  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


t«  rests  ■ 


(ir 


conc!  irre 


appropriate. 


upon 


m  ly 
Fed  ;ral 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  contains  three  addi- 
tions to  the  bill  which  were  not  In  the 
Senate-approved  measure.  All  of  the 
areas  added  have  been  heard  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation, 
and  two  have  been  approved  by  the 
ranking  leadership  of  the  committee  The 
two  approved  areas  added  are  contained 
in  provisions  to  increa.se  funds  for  de- 
velopment at  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park 
in  Virginia  by  $4,873,000  and  for  expan- 
sion of  Cowpens  National  Battlet; round 
Site  in  South  Carolina.  The  latter  in- 
volves new  acquisition  cost.s  of  $2,943  000 
and  development  co.sts  of  53.108.000  As  I 
stated,  the  committee  has  conducted 
heanngs  on  both  of  these  measures,  and 
no  objections  have  been  raised  to  their 
approval. 

However,  there  is  one  addition  which 
the  committee  feels  should  be  considered 
separately  from  an  omnibus  approach 
such  as  S.  2601.  That  area  deals  with 
the  Piscataway  National  Park  in  Mary- 
land. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Parks  Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  wherein  he 
stated  that  no  further  action  should  be 
taken  on  this  project  until  certain  liti- 
gation now  in  process  could  be  resolved 

The  Interior  Committee  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice had  resolved  the  major  problems  and 
had  agreed  to  exchange  certain  lands 
under  its  jurisdiction  for  privately- 
owned  lands  in  and  near  the  park  which 
have  caused  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversy  since  the  park  was  estab- 
lished. Assistant  Secretary  Reed  has  not 
approved  that  exchange,  and  thus  we 
have  reached  a  new  stalemate.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  this  legislation  relating  to  Piscata- 
way should  be  considered  by  itself  and 
not  as  a  part  of  any  overall  omnibus 
measure. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  to 
S.  2601  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


HONORING  THE  102D  BIRTHDAY  OP 
MRS.  .SYBIL  HUNTINGTON  A 
PAINTER  OF  NEVADA  LANDSCAPES 
Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
a  grand  Nevada  lady,  who  gained  na- 
tional renown  for  her  paintings  of  Ne- 
vada desert  scenes  and  who  saw  life  in 
the  early  boom  mining  camps  of  my 
State,  reached  a  milestone  in  her  life 
that  does  not  come  to  many.  Mrs.  John 
R.  "Sybil"  Huntington,  a  Reno.  Nev., 
resident  for  many  years  and  now  resid- 
ing with  her  son,  Morgan,  on  the  shores 
of  Maryland's  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  102 
years  old,  or  young,  as  she  chooses  to 
call  it, 

Mrs.  Huntington,  now  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  more  than  she  believes  she 
should  be  has  numerous  ambitions  but 
her  greatest  is  to  reach  113  years  old  on 
March  13.  1983  because  thirteens  have 
been  lucky  for  her.  She  was  born  in  Ef- 
fingham, m.,  on  March  13.  1870,  and 
she  has  13  letters  in  her  name.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  county  judge  in  niinois  and 
her  brother  a  mayor  of  Effingham. 

She  was  graduated  from  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  as  an  art  major 
later  studying  at  the  San  Francisco 
School  of  Pine  Arts.  She  was  honored 
while  in  college  with  nine  of  her  paint- 
ings chosen  for  a  personal  showing  at  the 
1893  Columbian  Exposition  In  Chicago 
Later,  her  Nevada  landscape  paintings- 
one  still  hangs  in  her  son's  Galesville 
Md..  home— were  exhibited  at  the  1939 
Worid's  Fair  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Huntington  moved  to  Nevada  in 
1906  after  she  and  her  late  husband, 
John  G..  were  married  in  Denver.  Colo  ' 
m  1901.  The  family  lived  at  the  Nevada 
mming  camps  of  Bullfrog,  RhyoUte, 
Searchlight,  Black  Canyon  on  Star  Peak 
Seven  Troughs,  Rochester,  Weepah,  and 
at  the  Awakening  gold  boom  at  the  Aus- 
tin-Wadley-Hunt  Jumbo  mine  north  of 
Winnemucca  in  the  late  1930's.  Her  hus- 
band, who  died  13  years  ago.  was  Reno 
Rotary  Club  president  In  1920,  grand 
chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  in 
Nevada  in  1917-18  and  held  membership 
in  the  Shrine  Kerak  Temple  in  Reno, 

Her  son.  Morgan,  an  only  child,  is  pres- 
ently an  official  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  Washingon,  D.C.  A  graduate  of 
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the  Mackay  School  of  Mines  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  he  was  a  mining  engi- 
neer and  manager  for  operations  in  Ne- 
vada, Colorado,  California.  Arizona,  and 
Yugoslavia — interrupted  by  the  German 
Invasion.  Later,  he  moved  into  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  facilities  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
Sweden. 

Her  three  grandsons — Richard  Gordon 
is  a  senior  engineer  for  Convair,  General 
Dynamics,  in  San  Diego,  Calif.;  John 
Herman  is  a  senior  scientist  for  Physics 
International  in  San  Lorenzo,  Calif,,  and 
a  doctor  of  physical  chemistry;  and 
James  Robert  is  a  writer  in  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  Join  today  in  wishing  a  happy  102d 
birthday  to  a  gracious  Nevada  lady,  Mrs. 
Sybil  Huntington.  Obviously,  many  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  have  had  ambitions  or 
we  would  not  be  in  this  body  today  but 
whether  our  ambitions  ever  focused  on 
being  102  years  old,  or  the  greater  one 
of  Mrs.  Huntington's,  a  113th  birthday, 
would  be  doubtful.  But  we  honor  you  for 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  a  feature  article 
appearing  in  the  Anne  Arundel  Times, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  of  March  2,  telling  about 
Mrs.  Huntington,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Artist,  102,  Is  Bright  and  Witty 
(By  Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr.) 

A  former  professional  artist  whose  scenes 
of  the  Nevada  desert  brought  her  fame  and 
a  teaching  position  at  the  University  of  St. 
Louis,  is  a  resident  of  Galesville  here  In  Anne 
Arundel  County,  and  she  will  be  102  years 
old  on  Monday.  March  13. 

Mrs.  John  R.  (Sybil)  Huntington  Is  the 
mother  of  Morgan  Huntington,  an  ofiSclal 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Mines,  but  it  Is  his 
wife.  Alberta  who  Is  Mrs,  Huntington's  con- 
stant companion  and  closest  friend.  Morgan 
Huntington  Is  his  mother's  only  child  ,  .  . 

All  the  Huntlngtons  are  transplants  from 
Nevada,  New  Mexloo. 

Morgan  Huntington  a  mining,  chemical 
and  civil  engineer  came  to  Washington  years 
ago,  and  his  first  Job  was  to  supervise  Instal- 
lation of  the  reflection  pool  In  front  of  the 
Capitol.  His  work  was  acclaimed.  During  this 
period  the  Huntlngtons  lived  In  the  D.C.  and 
raised  3  sons  and  sent  them  off  to  college. 

Mrs.  Sybil  Huntington,  following  her  hus- 
band's death  13-years  ago  acquired  a  cottage 
In  Palm  Springs.  Meanwhile.  Morgan  and 
Alberta  Huntington  In  Washington  missed 
fishing  which  they  did  with  great  regularity 
In  rocky  mountain  streams  back  In  Nevada 
and  In  lakes  In  Mexico.  They  began  looking 
around  Chesapeake  Bay  country  for  a  sum- 
mer home  on  the  water  and  found  It  at 
Galesvlle.  "The  house  we  found  was  a  stroke 
of  good  fortune.  My  husband  has  built  three 
boats  with  his  own  hands  and  we  fish  a  great 
deal  and  Jumped  around  a  lot  for  most  of 
our  years  here."  says  Alberta  Huntington. 
"We  now  live  here  fulltlme  with  great  pleas- 
ure. My  husband  commutes  to  his  work." 

But.  Sybil  Huntington  yearned  to  be  with 
her  son  when  the  weather  was  warm  In  Mary- 
land and  each  Spring  she  hopped  a  plane 
and  came  to  Galesville  to  stay  until  Novem- 
ber when  chUly  breezes  sent  her  back  to 
Palm  Springs.  She  was  active  until  eight 
months  ago  when  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wlrth  of 
Lothian  told  her  to  slow  down  and  take  It 
easy.  .  .  . 


It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  with  the  Hunt- 
lngtons last  Saturday  at  their  home  on 
Woodfleld  Road.  We  were  greeted  at  the  door 
by  big  Morgan  Huntington  and  the  family's 
three  registered  handsome  Lweyln  dogs. 

Soon  the  102  year  old  lady  was  wheeled 
Into  the  room  and  she  was  charming  Indeed. 
Truly  a  lovely,  bright  and  witty  woman  for 
her  age  Mrs.  Sybil  Huntington  said;  "Life 
has  been  good  to  me  and  I  hope  to  live  to 
be  113.  Thirteen  has  always  been  her  lucky 
number.  I  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  month  and  have  thirteen  letters  In  my 
name.  That  may  be  the  reason. 

The  5-foot-2,  eyes  of  blue,  white  haired 
charmer  celebrated  her  100th  anniversary 
In  California  with  a  party,  and  20  friends 
have  been  Invited  for  her  102d  birthday 
celebration  though  not  more  than  six  can 
be  present  at  any  one  time.  Doctor's  orders. 
On  her  centennial  celebration  she  re- 
ceived greetings  from  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  from  California  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Ronald  Reagan. 

After  graduating  from  Washington  Univer- 
sity where  she  was  an  art  major  Sybil  Hunt- 
lng;ton  was  honored  when  nine  of  her  paint- 
ings were  selected  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
for  the  1893  World's  Pair  In  Chicago.  Art  was 
her  profession  from  then  on  and  her  oil 
portraits  of  Western  tyi>e  girls  appeared  on 
the  covers  of  many  publications  Including 
Sunset  Magazine.  As  she  emigrated  to  the 
western  frontier  In  search  of  new  subjects  in 
Colorado's  San  Luis  Valley  she  met  and  mar- 
ried John  Huntingdon,  a  surveyor  and  gold 
prospector.  She  also  exhibited  oil  paintings 
at  the  1939  World's  Pair. 

She  lived  In  and  out  of  boom  camps,  reared 
her  only  son  Morgan  who  later  designed  the 
way  to  place  most  of  the  electric  lines  in 
Washington,  D.C,  underground.  Along  the 
way  she  fought  flash  floods,  dust  storms  and 
unbearable  heat  but  she  says,  "I  never  lost 
my  cool."  Even  today  It  Is  her  remarkable 
tranquility  that  radiates  like  an  aura  around 
her  that  is  her  most  captivating  feature. 
She  loves,  and  knows  that  she  is  loved  In 
return. 

Jumping  back  to  the  past  Mrs.  Huntington 
said  "when  I  was  ten  I  drew  my  first  pic- 
ture with  a  piece  of  burnt  cork  on  the  lid  of 
a  hat  box.  When  my  son  Morgan  was  six  I  did 
my  favorite  picture  of  him.  I  had  to  bribe 
him  to  sit  still  with  the  promise  of  50  cents 
an  hour,  plus  my  willingness  to  hold  his  pec 
rabbit  while  he  read  a  book."  The  picture 
is  stlU  with  her  though  she  no  longer  can 
see  It  well.  She  mentioned  a  whale's  oil  lamp 
that  she  had  hanging  in  the  living  room.  It 
was  used  In  mining  camps. 

During  the  course  of  the  years  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington sold  most  of  her  paintings  but  her 
family  has  some  thirty  of  them  left. 

The  ancient  lady  says.  "I  have  had  some 
up)s  and  downs.  I  was  operated  on  for  cancer 
when  I  was  60,  and  at  86  cured  myself  of 
arthritis  by  reading  the  right  book.  It  was 
called  'Arthritis  and  Common  Sense.'  Its  con- 
tents cured  me  because  I  believed.  You've  got 
to  believe,  and  you  have  to  have  wUl  power. 
Though  I  can  no  longer  see  I  find  excitement 
In  every  new  day." 

Proud  of  her  genealogy  which  traces  her 
family  back  to  the  Magna  Carta  Barons  who 
lived  In  Briton  In  the  700's.  and  to  Coleus.  the 
old  King  Cole  of  British  legend,  the  102-year 
old  says  "My  daughter-in-law  Is  now  my  eyes. 
Her  ever  tender  care  Is  beautiful  and  Inspir- 
ing. She  gives  me  the  Incentive  to  want  to  live 
and  reach  my  goal  of  113. 

Remembering  my  name  Mrs.  Huntington 
asked  her  son  to  show  me  her  painting  of 
Jackson  Range  In  northern  Nevada  which 
occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  the  OalesviUe 
home  living  room. 

But,  It  Is  quickly  obvious  that  mother 
Huntington,  daughter  of  Ben  and  Mary 
Crooker  Rlnehart  of  Effingham,  Illinois,  la 
the  center  attraction  In  the  Galesville  house- 


hold. And,  she  deserves  this  attention  One 
of  nine  children  she  was  quick  to  t.ell  me  that 
her  grandson.  Richard  Gurdon  Huntington 
produced  the  first  girl  to  be  born  in  the  fam- 
ily in  123  years.  Karen  Illene  Huntington 
broke  the  chain  of  all  male  children. 

Morgan  and  Alberta  Huntington  are  proud 
of  their  three  sons,  Richard.  John  and  James 
all  highly  successful  in  business. 

The  Huntington  home  Is  a  warm,  and  kind 
place  and  we  must  hope  that  a  delightful 
lady  reaches  her  goal  of  living  11  more  years. 
She  certainly  has  a  zest  to  keep  going. 


order  for  recognmon  of  sen- 
ator percy  on  thursday, 
marx::h  16,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  next,  immediaiely  following 
the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  <Mr,  Percy  i  be  i-ecog- 
nized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr, 
Gambrelli.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION     FOR     JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE      TO      HAVE      UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TO  PILE  ITS  REPORT 
ON   EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR   WOMEN 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciar\-  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report 
on  the  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  TtrNNEv  on  the 
introduction  of  S.  3342  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  busine.ss  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 
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;  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Gam- 
BRELtj.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
orde  red. 
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March  i^,  1972 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
(Mr.  Stevenson)    laid  before  the 
the  folloAHTng  letters,  which  were 
as  indicated: 
NS   FOR   Works  or  Improvement   in 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  and  Nebraska 
letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
ement  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
I^esldent.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
for    works    of    Improvement    on    Big 
Kans.,    Red    Lick    Creek,    Ky.,    and 
Wlni^bago-Bean  Creek,  Neb.    (with   accom- 
ng    papers) ;     to    the    Committee    on 
Agrlcjulture  and  Forestry. 

ON      Mn.IT.\RY      CONSTBUCnON      CON- 
AWARDED    ON    OTHER    THAN    A    COM- 

VE  Bid  Basis 
1  etter  from  the  Commander,  Naval  Pa- 
Englneertng  Command,  Washington, 
tramsmlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
njlUtary  construction  contracts  awarded 
than  a  competitive  bid  basis,  to  the 
responsible  bidder,  for  the  6-month 
ended   December  31,    1971    (with   an 
accodipanylng  rep)ort  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armel  Services. 

Report  on  Independent  Research  and 
Development 
:  etter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
(Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  inde- 
nt research  and  development  and  bid 
roposal  costs,  for  the  year  1971   (with 
panylng  report) :  to  the  Committee 
Services. 


ac;omt 


Aimed 


Report  on  Deferment  op  Certain  Repay- 
ment Installations 
tter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
or.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
of  1971  and   1972  repayment  In- 
due on  a  small  reclamation  proj- 
loan    repayment    contract    with     the 
;elt  Irrigation  District,  Buckeye,  Ariz.: 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 


ut 


ac:o 


OP  Girl  Scocts  op  the  Untted  States 

OF  America 

tter  from  the  president,  and  national 

Ive  director.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 

of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 

report  of  that  organization,  for  the 

year  ended  September  30.   1971    (with 

mpanylng  report):  to  the  Committee 

Libor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Plan4  for  Works  of  Improvement  in  Ne- 

XA,  New  Hampshire,  and  South  Caro- 

LIN 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
P-esldent.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
for  works  of  Improvement  on  Tekemah- 
Creek,    Nebr.,    Sugar   River.    N  H..   and 
t^n  MUe  Creek,  S.C.  (with  accompany- 
japers):    to   the   Committee   on   Public 


RlPOBT 


ON  Status  of  Certain  Pcblic 
Building  Projects 
ter  from   the   Acting  Administrator, 
Geneial   Services  Administration,   transmit- 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  stattis  of 
building  projects  authorized  for  con- 
tlon  and  alteration,  for  the  year   1971 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EIXENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on    Appropriations,    without    amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  1097.  Joint  resolution  making 
certain  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   iRept.    No.    92-688  1. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2700.  A  bill  to  extend  diplomatic  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  to  the  Mission  to 
the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities  and 
to  members  thereof    (Rept.   No.  92-6871. 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment:  together  with 
individual  views: 

S.J.  Res.  8.  S  J.  Res  9.  H.J.  Res.  208.  Joint 
resolutions  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women   (Rept.  No.  92-689). 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  Mr.  Anderson)  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs,  without   amendment : 

S.  2674.  A  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certain  lands  located  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico   (Rept.  No.  92-690). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session,   the   follow- 
ing  favorable   reports   of    nominations 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
US.  permanent  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary   and  Plenipotentiary;   and 

Philip  Blrnbaum,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Executive  C,  92d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, amendment  to  paragraphs  A,  B,  C,  and 
D  of  article  VI  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  approved  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Agency  on 
September  28,  1970;  reported  without  reserva- 
tion (Exec.  Rept.  No.  92-20). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Tedson  J.  Meyers,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council;   and 

John  J.  Gunther,  Elsq  ,  for  appointment  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   BEALL: 

S.  3336.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exclusion  of 
dog  guides  for  the  blind  from  certain  pub- 
lic carriers,  transport  terminals,  and  other 
places  of  business  which  operate  In  inter- 
state commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  3337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  TALMADGE   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hartke,   Mr.   Thurmond,   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph, Mr.   Hughes,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr. 
Saxbe) : 
S.  3338.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation   for    disabled    veterans,    and    for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott  )  : 
S.  3339.  A  bin  to  designate  the  portion  of 
the  project  for  flood  control  protection  on 
Chartlers    Creek    that    Is    within    Allegheny 
County.  Pa.,  as  the  "James  G.  Fulton  Flood 
Protection   Project."   Referred   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3340.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Branka 
Mardesslch  and  Sonla  S.  SUvanl.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Randolph 
Bradford.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MusKiE)  : 
S.  3342.  A  bill   to   amend  title  IV  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S.  3343.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  21  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  (by  request)  : 
S.  3344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans;  and 

S.  3345.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  payments  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  subsistence  under  chap- 
ter 31,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition, 
subsistence,  and  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances on  behalf  of  or  to  certain  eligible 
veterans  pursuing  pr(jgrams  of  education 
under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 
S.  3346.  A  bill  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  training  to  tmemployed  and 
underemployed  men  and  women,  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  In  providing 
needed  public  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 
S.  3347.  A  bill  relating  to  the  authority  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
limit  membership  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sara  Obertl 
Zumaran.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    COOPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Brock,  and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  3349.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Big  South  Fork  National  River 
and  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  3350.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  perform  certain  work  to  re- 
place   or    relocate    structures    or    facilities 
owned  by  governmental  agencies.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BROCK:  Business    Investment    Act    of    1972,    which  HicoKiiUT- »>Q,-«,„^f„  „  ;   i,*            t 

S.  3351.  A  bill  to  establish  a  council  on  In-  would  expand  the  programs  of  governmental  ££  l^.r^  th^  n^H  ''^h  ^'   m  ^1^"^'  '^'^'• 

tematlonal  Economic  Policy,  and  for  other  assistance  to  the  Minority  Enterprise  SmaU  signer    tnan    the    disabled    veteran 

ptu-poses.    Referred    to    the    Oommlttee    on  Business    Investment    Company    (MESBIC)  ^'ould  ever  earn,  this  loss  of  a  hand,  for 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.                       The  MESBIC  program  has  been  In  exist-  example,   would  hardly  be  compensated 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN:  ence  since  1969  to  channel  Investment  funds  ^^  ^^e  payments  available  to  a  man  who 

S.  3352.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2039  of  the  into  small  business  creation  and  expansion  would  have  enioved  a  pro'-perous  career 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to  by     minorities,     as     a     quasi-private-sector  as  a  dentist  or  a  skilled  caroenter 

estate  tax  treatment  of  annuities).  Referred  method  of  buUding  up  decent  incomes  and  Since     disabilltv      comtDenVitmn'    rnn 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  employment    among    traditionally   economi-  npvir  L    ,^^.i   ,L^         ^ 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself,  Mr.  cally  dlsadvantagedVoups.  I  favor  mi^^X  ^^'t,  ^^   more   than   a   bare   minimum 

Case,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  such  private-sector  oriented  programs  to  help  "/^°^^  ^^^  standards  we  now  use.  I  feel 

Cranston.   Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Hughes,  the  disadvantaged  wherever  possible,  rather  *^  ^^  ^^^  *^"^^"  °^  ^^^  Congress  to  at 

Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Hartke,  than    the    outright    grant    of    welfare-type  least  insure  that  we  are  truly  compen.sat- 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Tunney,  assistance,  because  the  former  approach  con-  i^ig  our  veterans  for  their  average  eco- 

Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Javits)  :  tains    the    elements    of    capital    formation  nomic   loss  resulting  from   a  di.sease   or 

S.J.  Res.  216.  A  Joint  resolution  establish-  needed   to   break   the   poverty  cycle   perma-  injurv 

Ing  a  Commission  on  United  States  Partlcl-  nently.   while   the   latter   is   a   never-ending  Unfortmiatelv  I  'im  nnt  rnnvmrpri  ih    t 

patlon   in  the  United  Nations.  Referred  to  treadmill    of    dependencv    and    inadeauate  ^,,';^"^0'^^"^^,^'^^^>  / '^r"  "0^  convmred  th.tt 

the  Committee  on  R^relgn  Relations.  income.     Ultimately    a    su^sfuS^  °^  Y^ve^^n^  method  of  computing  com- 

formation   program   in   the   minority   com  Pensation  payments  actually  reflects  the 

munitles  will  not  only  make  them  economi-  average  economic  loss  suffered  by  a  vet- 

STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED  '^^"^  viable  but  will  substantially  increase  ^^^"   ^^   a   result   of   hi.s   di.sability.   Tlie 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  aggregate  demand  and  the  efficiency  of  pro-  Veterans'    Administration    is    currently 

■a.    -Mf    TJTTATT  ^uctlvc  rcsouTce  allocation  In  the  U.S..  lead-  undertaking  an  intensive  sludv   to  de- 

c  Qoo«    A  u?,  .          a,v--.  .V.          ,     .  *"g  to  higher  incomes  and  more  Jobs  for  termine  whether  the  compen.'^at'ion  pav- 

S.  3336.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exclusion  Americans  everywhere.  ^ents  in  the  law  are  a  true  measure  of 

of  dog  guides  for  the  blind  from  certain                                  average  economic  loss.  Also,  the  VA  is 

Ser%?a'crof  bSes's  whSToirTte                 ^^  ^-  TALMADGE  .for  himself.  Jookmg  into  the  question  ol  compen..a- 

in  interstate  conmSrce   Referred  to  the                    ^'-  "*"''^'  ^^-  Th^RMond,  Mr.  ^'^^  /or  losses  or  impairments  that  can- 

ComSeS  onSmer;p                                               Randolph.     Mr.    Hughes,     Mr.  ^ot  be  expressed  in  economic  terms. 

U^i?pSl^J^^r^^\A^rM    T  intrn                      CRANSTON.     Mr,     HANSEN,     Mr,  The  result^  Of  this  long-awaited  study 

rin7e  lP^.^n^nH«v  HaSl^i'H  J^^^^                        STAFFORD,  and  Mr.  Saxbe)  :  have  not  been  compiled,  and  probably 

thi  bSf  Tdav  t^"^  rf« V  S.  ^J^l         S-  3338.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  will  not  be  available  in  the  foreseeable 

Sme^?n  nnn  hfinn' HH.Ic  T^      ^^  ^^""^^  ^'^^'  ^  increase  the  rates  of  com-  future.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 

fZ     tuhrSL  \^    ^o^^  °^  ""^  ^n  ■  Pensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  ^ress  should  act  to  increase  compensa- 

SHhithpS^^^tf^iHl^L^^^'  !?'T^''  o^h^^  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Cor^'  tion  payments  thi..  year. 

cimDanio^h.rof  exnf^^^^^^^  "^"^^  °"  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 

Sr?S?Lople£e  often  1^^^^                ^'-  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  re-  increases  by   10  ,>ercent  the  compensa- 

uUUze    th?    ^eiarT  helo    T  theS  ''^''•^  ^^'''  "  ^^  ^^"  fashionable  for  tion  payments  for  all  veterans  with  .serv- 

ama'.Lg'^aJim"aTsTnTuch?ace?as*^a!  !  llT^o.T^iit'rZrl^^'?^^  '''''  ice-comiected  disabilities, 

ports   train  stations   and  hns  tprminnis  theGovernment  do  more  for  them.  This  figure  represent  a  larger  mrrease 

?Srb?U    wil     correcr?h?s   regrXble  f  therefore,  it  isa  refreshing  experience  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 

problem                                      regrettable  for   me   to   introduce   legislation   for   a  since  July  I,  1970,  when  di.sability  com- 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  prohibit  rTemai?S!!buT4"crde'lS'ves'"mnr^  Pens^^on   rates   were   last  ad.mst«l   by 

the  exclusion  of  dog  guides  for  the  blind  Than  the  Go^rSents^ivlntthPrnThp  ^^^^'^  ^^*'  ^^-^"'^^  ^^^i^lation  wluch  I 

from  certain  public  carriers,  transport  gr^p  to  whfch ^  ?efSrT  tL  SSed  ^'^^"^^^^  ^"  ''''  ''''  ''''''''''' 

terminals,  and  other  places  of  business  American  veterans                       aisabied  j^  jg  estimated  that  between  July  1. 

which  operate  in  interstate  commerce.  It         i  am  introducing  todav   on  behalf  nf  ^^'^°'  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  °^  calendar  year  1972. 

will  allow  the  blind  to  more  easily  use  myself  and  everv  member'of  thP  qpmtP  ^he  cost  of  living  will  have  increased  by 

the  facilities  that  were  built  for  all  Amer-  Snittee  on  VetSaJi'  AffaiJs  a  bm  to  ^  percent. 

leans.  Mr.  President,  the  present  situa-  increase  compensation  payments  to  the  ^*^-  P^-esident,  I  a^k  mianimous  con- 

fl    Jl-^^^  unnecessary  barriers  before  veterans  whose  disabUities  are  related  to  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^'^  printed  at  tins  point  m  the 

the  blind  persons  of  this  country.  This  their  military  service  Record  first,  data  showing  the  need  and 

Thi J^o/IT/^  ^^^^  roadblock,  so  that         it  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  no  Justification   for   the   compensation    m- 

r,7,tLoi  Hf^  f^^f  assume  the  benefits  of  ^-ay  to  adequately  compensate  a  veteran  creases  called  for  under  my  bill:  second, 

fb^Tillff     f       uT.°   "^l^^^^^  ^^  who  has  loct  a  limb  or  an  eve,  or  a  vet-  a  historical  summai-y  of  compensation 

San^ri  T  ?r^Pif™i?°.^    ^^      ^^  ^""^  ^^^  ^'^°  ^^  suffered  irreparable  psy-  increases;  and  third,  general  statistical 

granted.  I  urge  its  speedy  consideration.  chological  damage  in  the  service  of  his  information  concerning  the  number  and 

„    -,    ^„,.,..TT.T  ,,     ,,    m          ^  country.  The  Congress  has  never  sought  charactenstics  of  those  receiving  com- 

Q  ■jq/7^^k?w             I^l    i'     n^^"^-  •  ^  '"^P^y  the  disabled  veteran  for  his  pain  pensation  paymenUs. 

•.oe'   T  ;■  ■^        \°  ^*     /,Lo         j"f^'  ^"^  suffering,  physical  and  mental,  which  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

Sr  n™ps    Rt?prr°pH   t^  Ihrrnr^'  ^  disability  Oftentimes  brings.  Who  can  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com-  place  a  price  tag  on  the  value  of  one's  as  follows- 

m^ttee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  eyesight?  Who  can  attach  a  doUar  value  d.t.  to  s.ppokx  DzsABx^rrv  comp^ks^tzok 

it    AnTT:roTTVT  „,    T,      -^     .        ,.  ^  ,r  ^°  ^  man's  ability  to  be  a  working,  pro-  increase-^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  ductive  member  of  societv?  M.«r„  ?  i«7o 

of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from           The   romnensatinn    navr^Pnts   fnr   Hie  -MARrH^.  ly^/ 

Texas   (Mr.  Tower),  I  introduce  a  bill  abS   veterai^haTe   nev?r  done   mor^  ^'"^^  '"^^  ''  '^'°'  ^'"^  ^'^^"""''>'  ^°'"- 

and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  SiaTa  bare  iSinim,!^  The  nurncJeTs  to  P"">^^'°"  '^'''  "^''^  '^''  ^^^'^'^''-^  "^^  ^^ 

statement  prepared  by  him  in  connec-  cSenStI  ST  v^S?an  f orTheTv^ra^^  pi- 376.  the  following  increases  have  occurred: 

tion  with  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  economic  loss  resulting  from  the  disease  consumer  price  index 

in  the  Record.  or  injury  sustained  during  his  mihtarv     <^-P^   "^"'y  1970... 116.7 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  service.   Thus,   compensation   pavment^     ^^^    ^^"^    '^"^ 123.3 

pore  (Mr.  Stevenson)  .  Without  objec-  are  based  not  on  need,  but  on  the" degree  H"  percent) 

tion.  It  is  so  ordered.  of  disability  of  the  veteran.  I  wish  to  em-     increase    5.6 

Statement  BT  Senator  Tower  phasize  that  the  compensation  payments      Predicted  for  1972 3.4 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  today  the  are  based  only  on  the  average  economic  • 

Administration's  Minority  Enterprise  Small  loss  resulting  from  the  disability.  While  Total    0.0 
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SOCUL   SECURITY   BEN-EFIT   INCREASES 
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NON--5ESVICE-CONNECTED   PENSION 
INCREASES 

I  In  percent) 

91-588  111   71) 

92-198  il    1   72i 


9.5 
6.  5 


I  MILITARY    PAY    INCREASES 

(In  percent) 
1'1/71 7, 

P.L.  92-129  10 '1,'71  (basic  pay  for 
draftees  &  other  enlisted  person- 
nel with  less  thiin  two  years  serv- 
ice)      68- 

1    1,72    6. 


Total    11    96 


Total    82.5 

Spendable  A%-erage  Weekly  E-ar.nings  of 
Production  or  Nonsupervisort  Workers 
IN   Private  Manufacturing  Industries 

Average  Wage,   July.   1970 $116.48 

Average  Wage.  Dec.   1971 $130.25 

Increase    (percent) n.8 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY-COMPENSATION  INCREASES 


DATA    FOR   COMPARISON   WITH   TOTAL 
DISABILITY   COMPENSATION 

100  percent  compensation  equals  $450  per 
month  or  ${^400  per  year. 

•MEDIAN  INCOME  OF  MALE  VETERANS  IN  THE 
CIVILIAN  NONINSTTTUTIONAL  POPULATION 
FOR   CALENDAR   YEAR    1970 

$8,660 

AVERAGE    ANNUAL    GENERAL    SCHEDULE    WAGE 
OP    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

G.S.  7.9  equals  $11,809. 

AVERAGE  GROSS  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  PRODUC- 
TION OR  NONSUPERVISORY  WORKERS  ON 
PRIVATE  NONACRICtTLTtTRAL  PAYROLLS 

Manufacturing  Industries  In  Dec.,  1971 — 
$7,809.36. 


Percent 


312-78th 
June  1,  1944 


662-79th 
Sept.  1,  1946 


339-  81st 
Dec.  1,  1949 


356-   32cl 
July  1,  1952 


69S-83d 
Oct.  1,  1954 


8S-209 

Oct.  1,1957 


87-645 
Oct.  1,  1962 


89-311 

Dec.  1,1965 


90-493 
Jan.  1,1969 


91-376 
July  1,1970     Talmadge  bill 


11.50 
23 

34,50 

46 

57,50 

59 

80.50 

92 

103.50 
115 


13.80 

27.60 

41.40 

55.20 

69.00 

82.80 

96.60 

110.40 

124.  20 

138 


15 

30 

45 

60 

75 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 


15.75 

31.50 

47.25 

63.00 

86.25 

103. 50 

120.75 

138.00 

155.25 

172.50 


17 
33 

50 
66 
91 
109 
127 
145 
163 
181 


19 
36 
SS 

73 

100 
120 
140 
160 
179 
225 


20 
38 
58 

77 

107 
128 
149 

170 
191 
250 


21 
40 
60 

82 

113 
136 

161 
186 
209 
300 


23 
43 
6$ 

89 

122 
147 
174 
201 
226 
400 


25 
46 
70 

96 

135 
163 
193 
223 
250 
450 


28 
51 
77 
106 
149 
179 
212 
245 
275 
495 


Compensation  and  Pension 
lA  1971  the  Veterans  Administration  ad- 
mlrlstered  a  $5.8  bUUon  compensation  and 
pension  program  which  benefited  almost  5.6 
million  veterans  and  dependents  of  deceased 
ns.  To  show  the  dramatic  Increase  In 
program  during  the  last  Ave  years,  1.3 
additional  beneficiaries  have  been 
addfcd  to  the  rolls,  with  an  Increase  In  total 
payments  of  $1.2  billion.  The  pro- 
continues  to  account  for  almost  60  per- 
cent of  the  agency's  monetary  expenditures, 
e  number  of  beneficiaries  receiving  com- 
pensation and  pension  continued  to  vary,  as 
In  the  past  years,  depending  upon  whether 
the  particular  beneficiary  group  served  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era,  the  Korean  conflict. 
Woild  War  II,  World  War  I,  or  earlier.  The 
ben  iflclary  status  of  each  group  is  discussed 
belcjw. 

VIETNAM    ERA 

mpensatlon   continued   to   accelera";   In 

year  1971.  In  1970,  167.300  veterans  had 

ved    compensation,    while    In    1971    the 

Increased  to  244,500.  Death  benefits 

being  paid  to  80,340  dependents  of  these 

veterans  at  the  end  of  1970,  but  by 

30,    1971,    91.500    dependents    were    on 

rolls.    Although    the   tempo   of   military 

vement    In    Vietnam    wound    down    In 

a  continuing  increase  In  the  number  of 

lensa'.lon    beneficiaries    Is    expected    for 

mber  of  years, 

for  pension  benefits,  Vietnam  era  vet- 
and  their  dependents  are  only  a  small 
nt    of    the    group    receiving    them.    In 
only    1,400   Vietnam   era   veterans   and 
dependents   of  deceased   veterans   had 
.■ed  pensions    By  June  30.   1971,  the  re- 
totals  had  risen  to  2,298  and  11,864 
on     Is    generally    paid     to    elderly    or 
'ly     i.o.i-:=ervlce-disabIed     veterans     In 
The  young  Vietnam  era  veteran,  with 
n    exceptions,    cannot    meet    these   crl- 
However.  Increasing   numbers  of  such 
ns.  and  their  surviving  dependents,  can 
ekpected   to   seek    benefits   as   the   group 
older. 

far.  the  qualifying  service  eligibility 

has  extended  from  August  5.  1964  to 

longer  than  any  qualifying  period  of 

;e  heretofore.  In  years  to  come  Vietnam 

erans  and  their  survivors  will  repre- 

m  l.-.creaslngly  significant  proportion  of 

(ompensatlon  and  pension  recipients. 


el 


KOREAN    CONFLICT 

The  number  of  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict  receiving  compensation  rose  again 
in  1971  over  1970  as  It  had  In  1970  over  1969. 
On  June  30,  1971  the  total  was  239,606 
whereas  It  had  been  238,646  a  year  earlier. 
The  uptrend  appears  likely  to  continue  for 
some  years  to  come.  The  number  of  Korean 
conflict  pension  beneficiaries  also  has  con- 
tinued to  Increase  over  the  years  as  these 
veterans  become  older,  although  comprising 
only  a  small  proportion  of  all  pension  ben- 
eficiaries. On  June  30,  1971,  only  30,446 
Korean  conflict  veterans  were  receiving  pen- 
sions, compared  with  1,075.643  total  reci- 
pients. 

The  number  of  dependents  of  deceased 
Korean  conflict  veterans  receiving  compensa- 
tion again  showed  a  decline  in  1971  as  it  had 
In  1970.  The  rolls  showed  56,632  dependents 
as  of  June  30,  1971— a  decline  of  929  from 
the  previous  year.  However,  the  number  of 
dependents  receiving  pensions  reflected  an 
opposite  trend.  Here,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease each  year  to  date.  On  June  30.  1971. 
the  total  was  196.733  compared  with  174.593 
on  June  30,  1970. 

WORLD    WAR    II 

In  1971,  this  t^roup  continued  to  comprise 
the    largest    percentage    of    all    veterans    re- 
ceiving compensation.  On  June  30,  1971,  they 
represented   65   percent    of   the   2.146,085   on 
the  comp>ensatlon  rolls:  however,  -heir  num- 
bers declined   with   the  years.   Since   1952.   a 
yearly    decrease    has    been    visible.    Pension, 
on    the    other    hand,    is    an    ever-expanding 
program  for  this  group.  The  average  atte  o\ 
the  World  War  II  veteran  Is  now  516.  and  as 
they  grow   older   the   number   adde^i   to   'hp 
pension   rolls   climbs,   Pre.ient   esMmates   In- 
dicate that   the  peak   will   be  reached   about 
1990,   On   June   30,    1971.   a    total    of   415,718 
V/orld   War  II  veterans   were  receiving  pen- 
sion benefits,  as  compared  to  371,000  a  year 
earlier. 

In  1971.  $645.3  million  In  compensation 
benefits  was  paid  to  256.026  dependents  of 
those  World  War  II  veterans  who  had  died 
of  service-related  causes.  The  total  number 
receiving  these  benefits  has  been  declining 
over  the  years,  and  will  continue  to  drop 
although  p.ist  experience  has  shown  that 
some  dependents  remain  on  the  compensa- 
tion rol'.s  up  to  one-hundred  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war  in  which  the  deceased  vetertkn 


served.  The  number  of  pension  payments 
made  to  deceased  World  War  II  veterans' 
dependents  on  the  other  htind,  has  sharply 
increased  over  the  years.  For  example,  in  1966 
only  772,359  received  benefits,  while  by 
June  30,  1971,  the  number  had  risen  to  932,- 
379.  This  growth  Is  expected  to  continue  for 
many  years  as  the  mortality  rate  of  World 
War  II  veterans  Increases. 

WORLD    WAR    I 

The  average  age  of  this  group  continued  to 
rise,  from  75.7  In  1970  to  76.6  in  1971,  and 
the  number  receiving  compensation  con- 
tinued to  decline.  On  June  30,  1971,  only 
about  78  thousand  were  still  alive  and  receiv- 
ing compensation  benefits.  More  than  fifty 
years  have  passed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  and  the  ranks  of  these  surviving  vet- 
erans receiving  compensation  are  being  de- 
pleted at  the  rate  of  about  6,000  a  year.  The 
number  of  World  War  I  veterans  receiving 
pensions  has  declined  also.  The  fiscal  year 
1971  figure  of  623,762  represented  62,103  less 
than  the  previous  year. 

EARLIER    PERIODS 

The  remaining  service  periods  include  sur- 
viving veterans,  and  their  dependents,  from 
the  Civil  War,  Indian  Wars,  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  Mexican  War  and  intervening  peace- 
time periods  of  the  various  wars.  As  might  be 
expected,  all  of  these  groups  show  declining 
numbers  of  beneficiaries. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

This  program  Is  administered  by  Chief  At- 
torney Offices  located  In  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  Through  the  respective  Ameri- 
can Consular  Offices  and  VA  counterparts  in 
the  English-speaking  countries,  supervision 
and  assistance  is  provided  beneficiaries  re- 
siding In  some  90  countries. 

To  protect  the  beneficiaries'  interests,  and 
to  assure  that  VA  benefits  payable  on  behalf 
of  these  minors  or  the  mentally  111  are  ad- 
ministered properly,  two  types  of  fiduciaries 
are  utilized:  state  court-appointed  fiduci- 
aries, when  the  trust  powers  of  a  guardian 
are  needed,  or  federal  fiduciaries,  responsible 
solely  to  the  VA. 

While  the  program's  mission  is  essentially 
protective,  the  approach  in  minor  beneficiary 
cases  is  primarily  directed  toward  assurance 
of  accommod.ition  for  Immediate  needs  and 
continuation  of  education  through  and  be- 
yrnci  high  school.  For  the  mentally  ill.  closer 
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supervision  is  given  to  estate  administration, 
coupled  with  interim  personal  contacts  to 
assure  the  beneficiary's  well-being. 

For  the  first  time  since  1963,  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  benefici- 


aries served.  This  is  partly  attributable  to 
several  states  lowering  the  age  of  majority  to 
18 — in  anticipation  of  the  right-to-vote 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion— and  to  the  revision  of  policies  and  pro- 


cedures pertaining  to  supervision   of  minor 
beneficiaries. 

A  total  of  770.972  beneficiaries  were  served 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  This  r.umber  Is  abtjut 
15,000  below  a  year  ago. 


TABLE  48.- DISABILITY,  DEGREE  OF  IMPAIRMENT,  TYPE  OF  MAJOR  DISABILITY,  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE- JUNE  1971 


Total 


Tuberculosis  (lungs  and  pleura)         Psychiatric  and  neurological  diseases       General  medical  and  surgical  conditions 


Number 


Percent 
of  total 


Monthly 
value 


Average 

monthly 

value 


Number 


Percent 

ot  total 

lubei- 

culosis 


Percent 
ol 
degree 
ol  im- 
pair- 
ment 


Average 

monthly 

value 


Number 


Percent 

ot  total 
psychi- 
atric 
and 
neuro- 
logical 
diseases 


Percent 

of 

degree 

ol  im- 

paii- 

ment 


Average 

monthly 
value 


Number 


Percent 
of  tota! 
general 
medical 
and 
surgical 
condi- 
tions 


Percent 
ol 
degree 
of  im- 
pair- 
ment 


Average 

monthly 

value 


Degree  of  impairment 

Total 2,146,085 

Nodisability 29,211 

10  percent 846  834 

20  percent 332.651 

30  percent. 307,508 

40  percent. 173,405 

50  percent. 110,399 

60  percent 107.507 

70  percent 65, 152 

80  percent. 34.001 

90  percent 11,631 

100  percent 127.783 

Degree  of  impairment, 
World  War  I: 

Total       78.261 

Nodisability 967 

10  percent 11,715 

20  percent 18.670 

30  percent 10,  106 

40  percent 7,  774 

50  percent 6,709 

60  percent 6.677 

70  percent 3.063 

80  percent 1.876 

90  percent 411 

100  percent 10.293 

Degree  of  impairment 
World  War  II: 

Total.... 1,395,911 

Nodisability.. 18,194 

10  percent.. 577,561 

20  percent.... 210,107 

30  percent- 206,164 

40  percent 114,401 

50  percent 70,076 

60  percent.... 68,276 

70  percent 40,156 

80  percent. 21,431 

90  percent 6,801 

100  percent 62,734 

Degree  of  impairment, 
Korean  conflict: 

Total 239,606 

Nodisability 7  552 

10  percent 86,703 

20  percent 37,186 

30  percent 33,101 

40  percent 20.215 

50  percent 11,732 

60  percent... 12,656 

70  percent 8.416 

80  percent.... 4,046 

90  percent 1,497 

100  percent 16,502 

Degree  of  impairment, 

Vietnam  era:  Total..  244,567 

Nodisability 121 

10  percent 94,223 

20  percent 3«,  305 

30  percent 30,736 

40  percent 18,722 

50  percent.. 14,511 

60  percent 11,194 

70  percent. 8,082 

80  percent 4,450 

90  percent 2,275 

100  percent 21,948 

Degree  of  impairment, 
regular  establishment: 

Total  187,712 

Nodisability 2,377 

10  percent 76,631 

20  percent 28,383 

30  percent 27,401 

40  percent 12,293 

50  percent.. 7,369 

60  percent 8,701 

70  percent 5,423 

80  percent 2,196 

90  percent.. 650 

100  percent 16,288 


100.0  $226,113  336   $105  36   65  541   100.0    3  1   $12146   466,987   100.0   21.8   J174. 95  1,613, 557    lOO.O   75.1 


J84.57 


1.4 

39.5 

15.5 

14.3 

8.1 

5,1 

5  0 

3.0 

1,6 

.5 

6.0 


1  889,154 
21,135,993 
15,421,774 
21,628,837 
17,036,678 
17  326,  556 
27  420,  311 
20,490,279 
11,649.669 

4,525,436 
67,588,649 


64,67 
24.96 
46  36 

70,34 
98.25 
156  94 
255.06 
314.50 
342.63 
388,  98 
528.93 


27  289 
1,187 
9  113 

12,500 
1  690 
3  118 
1  698 

1  362 

2  092 
151 

5.341 


41  6 

1  8 
13  9 
19  1 

7   6 
4.8 

2  6 

2  1 

3  2 
2 

8-1 


9i 


4 
.  1 

7  7 

4'  i 

1  0 

2  8 
1,6 
2  1 
6  2 
13 
4  2 


66  04 

57,47 

65,45 

68  33 

98  49 

153,57 

242-57 

247  90 

286.51 

372  13 

406  73 


147,660 
26  221 
80  915 
25,877 
40,254 
18  241 
30  669 
9  029 
3,013 
85, 108 


31,6 

5.6 

17.3 

5,6 

8.6 

3.9 

6.6 

1.9 

.7 

18.2 


17  4 
7  9 
26,3 
14.9 
36.5 
17.0 
47.1 
26.6 
25,9 
66.6 


24,84 

46  82 

69,33 

96.74 

152.50 

223.69 

334.26 

349.91 

395.07 

515.49 


1,922 

697  987 

297.317 

214,093 

145  838 

67.  027 

87  568 

33,121 

22.880 

8  470 

37.334 


1.4 

.5 

2.3 


6.6 

82.5 
89.4 
69.6 
84  1 
60.7 
81.4 
50  8 
67.2 
72.8 
29.2 


45.73 

24.93 

45.71 

70.83 

98.51 

159.  77 

261.83 

298. 94 

344.76 

387. 12 

566.14 


100.0   12,721698   162,55   12,100   100  0   15.5   124.89   16,032   100.0   20.5   242.00   50.129    100.0   64.0    146  24 


1.2 
15.0 
23.9 
12.9 
9.9 
8.6 
8.5 
3.9 
2.4 
.5 
13.2 


56, 829 
362, 898 

1,  125,686 
777,502 
818.488 

1,020,380 

1,840,332 
898, 062 
608, 583 
156  434 

5,  056.  504 


58,77 

30,98 

60.29 

76.93 

105.29 

152.09 

275,62 

293.20 

324.40 

380,62 

491,26 


569 

34 

8,486 

738 

420 

125 

141 

49 

23 

10 

1,505 


4,7 

,3 

70,1 

6.1 

3,5 

1.0 

1.2 

.4 

.2 

.1 

12.4 


58-8 

3 
45  5 
7,3 
5,4 
1,9 
2,1 
1  6 
1,2 
2,4 
14,6 


67.00 

59,74 
66,38 
80,07 
107,69 
151,32 
340,  13 
270  53 
320,  70 
322,  70 
473.53 


774 
2.146 

1,842 

1  315 

2  373 
1  065 
1  093 

519 

61 

4,854 


4,8 
13  4 
11,5 
8  2 
14.8 
6.7 
6.8 
3,2 
3 
30.3 


6  6 
11.5 
18.2 
16.9 
35.4 
16  0 
35.7 
27.7 
12.4 
47.2 


31,88 
59.94 
77-81 
107-48 
152,19 
202.05 
294.  33 
291.05 
369. 29 
489.06 


398 

10.907 
8.038 
7.526 
6.039 
4.211 
5  471 
1  921 
1,334 
350 
3.934 


3.8 

2.7 

.7 

7.9 


41.2 
93.1 
43.0 
74.5 
77,7 
52.7 
81.9 
62,7 
71.1 
85.2 
38.2 


47  00 

30  82 

53.96 

76,41 

104.64 

152.06 

288.28 

293. 13 

337.42 

383.95 

500.75 


100.0    136,989,397         98.14       33,920       100.0       2.4         124.17      317.650      100.0       22.8       154.29  1.044.341         100.0       74.8 


80.21 


1.  3 
41.4 
15.0 
14.8 

8.2 


5.0 
4.9 
2.9 
1.5 
.5 
4.5 


1.202,110 
14,598.216 

9.727,147 
14,675,855 
11,307,261 
11.213,598 
17,601,093 
12,973,079 

7,  265, 946 

2,600,169 
33,824,923 


66.07 

25.28 

46.30 

71.19 

98.84 

160.02 

257.79 

322.99 

339.04 

382.32 

539. 18 


17,  349 

749 

425 

7.039 

807 

1,274 

1,098 

1,104 

1.880 

126 

2,069 


51.1 
2.2 
1.3 

20.8 
2.4 
3.7 
3.2 
3.3 
5.5 
.4 
6.1 


100.0        28,559,686        119.19        11,452       100.0 


95,4 


3.4 
.7 
1.8 
1.6 
2,7 
8.8 
1.9 
3.3 


4.8 


67,00 

59,10 

66.70 

70.  14 

98.20 

163.22 

242, 26 

248.  32 

289.05 

377.77 

514.62 


115,148 
17,882 
58,781 
18,  268 
25,615 
11,580 
18,  784 
5,462 
1,606 
44,624 


36.3 
5.6 

18  6 
5,8 
8,0 
3.6 
5,9 
1.7 
.5 

14.0 


20.0 

8.5 
28,5 
16  0 
36,4 
17.0 
46.8 
25.5 
23.6 
71.1 


25.10 

46.18 

70  15 
96  88 
155.96 
222  72 
352.78 
350.99 
386.35 
530.64 


845 
461,664 

191,800 
140,344 
95.  326 
43,287 
55,  598 
20,  278 
14.089 
5,069 
16,041 


.1 

44.3 

18.4 

13.5 

9.1 

4.1 

5.3 

1.9 

1.3 

.5 

1.5 


4.5 
79,9 
91.3 
68.1 
83.3 
61.8 
81.4 
50 
65 
74 


25.6 


47.00 

25  27 

46.26 

71,67 

99  22 

162  32 

265,  41 

299,  45 

341.08 

381,16 

566.11 


87.91        45,345      100. 0        18,5        258,63      182  809 


100.0        76.3 


89.40 


3.2 

36.2 

15.5 

13.8 

8.4 

4.9 

5.3 

3.5 

1.7 

.6 

6.9 


499,  890 
2,223.330 
1,728.389 
2,377,708 
2,017,876 
1,955,616 
3.362,586 
2,838,129 
1,518,384 

610,617 
9,427,161 


66.19 

25.64 

46.48 

71.83 

99.82 

166.69 

265.69 

337.23 

375.28 

407.89 

571.27 


248 
244 

102 

2,530 

278 

398 

211 

105 

78 

7 

251 


63.3 
2.1 

.9 

22.1 

2.4 

3.5 

1.8 

.9 

.7 

.1 

2.2 


96 


1.7 


67.00 

64.16 

66.4  3 

70.16 

96,85 

160.63 

228.43 

270.00 

320.  36 

423.00 

501.  38 


10,  521 

2,063 
6.519 
2  371 
3.746 
2,171 
3,924 
1  104 
428 
12, 498 


23.1 

4.6 
14.4 
5.2 
8.3 
4,8 


12.1 

5.5 
19.7 


27, 


17.2 


25.35 
46.35 

70.31 
98.01 

163,35 
248, 48 
356,28 
389  67 
416.46 
560.  02 


304 

75,938 

35,021 

24,052 

17,566 

7,588 

10,274 

4,387 

2,864 

1,062 

3,753 


.2 

41.4 

19.1 

13.2 

9.6 

4.2 

5.6 

2.4 

1.6 

.6 

2.1 


4.0 
87.6 
94.2 
72.7 
86.0 
64.7 
81.1 
52.1 
70.8 
70.9 
22.8 


47.00 
25.56 
46.43 
72.42 

100.11 
168.66 
270.09 
321,80 
371.23 
404.34 
613.42 


100.0       29,972,703        122.55         2,095      100.0         0.9       297.81       48,391      100. 0        19.8       204.00      194,081         lOO.O       79.3 


100.35 


.0 

38.5 

15.7 

12.6 

7.7 

5.9 

4.6 

3.3 

1.8 

.9 

9.0 


5,807 
2,382,511 
1,773,985 
2,196,534 
1,882,220 
2,190,883 
2,642,153 
2,374,979 
1.594,460 
938, 307 
12,017,864 


47.99 

25.29 

46.31 

71.46 

100.54 

150.98 

236.03 

290. 52 

368.31 

412.44 

547.56 


6 

56 

10 

42 

30 

854 

103 

30 

11 

1 

952 


.3 

2.7 

.5 

2.0 

1.4 

40.8 

4.9 

1.4 

.5 

.0 

45.5 


2.5 
.1 
.0 
.1 
.2 

5.9 
.9 
.4 
.3 
.0 

4.3 


67.00 

25.00 

46.00 

70.00 

96.00 

151.75 

195.84 

234.10 

325. 18 

293.00 

478.11 


11,612 
2,634 
7,626 
,529 

,197 

,624 

296 

752 

11,079 


24.0 
5.4 

15.8 
5.2 

10.6 
4.5 
7.3 
2,7 
1.6 

22.9 


12.3 
6.9 
24.9 
13.5 
35.4 
19.6 
43,6 
29,1 
33.1 
50.5 


25.13 
46,20 

70.42 
98.71 
146.05 
219,53 
286.  80 
356.20 
417.65 
510.17 


115 
82,555 
35,661 

23,  068 

16,163 
8  515 
8  894 
4  528 
3  143 
1.522 
9,917 


.1 

42.5 
18.4 


9 
3 
4 
6 
3 
6 
.8 
5.1 


95.0 
87.6 

93.1 
75.1 
86.3 
58.7 
79.5 
56.0 
70.6 
66.9 
45.2 


47  00 

25,31 

46,32 

71.81 

100.83 

153.88 

240.58 

293,78 

359,  29 

409, 95 

596.00 


100.0        17.857,906 


95.13 


5,973      100.0         3.2        101.49       39.564      100.0       21.1        195.29      142,175         100.0       75.7 


67.00 


1.3 
40.9 
15.1 


6 
5 
9 
6 
9 
2 
3 
8.7 


124,518 
1,569,013 
1,066,567 
1,601,237 
1,010,834 

945, 795 
1,973,085 
1,432,578 

661,554 

219,909 
7,252,816 


52.38 

20.47 

37.58 

58.44 

82.23 

128.35 

226.77 

264.17 

301.25 

338.32 

445.29 


2,117 

104 

90 

2,151 

155 

467 

145 

74 

100 

7 

563 


35.5 
1.8 
1.5 

36.0 
2.6 
7.8 
2.4 
1.2 
1.7 
.1 
9.4 


89.1 
.1 
.3 

7. 
1. 
6. 
1. 
1. 


4.6 

1.1 
3.5 


54.23 

46.78 

52.82 

56.20 

78.47 

125.14 

203.75 

200.96 

228.71 

301.71 

392. 45 


9,605 

1,496 

6,147 

1.394 

3.478 

1,228 

3,343 

648 

176 

12,049 


24.4 
3.8 

15.5 
3.5 
8,8 
3.1 
8.4 
1.6 
.4 

30.5 


12, 
5 
22, 
11, 
47. 
14. 
61. 
29.5 
27.1 
74.0 


20.23 

37.36 

56.52 

79.16 

125.18 

215.31 

267.46 

307.62 

333-59 

428. 78 


260 

66  922 

26  797 

19,103 

10,744 

3  424 

7  328 

2,006 

1,448 

467 

3,676 


.2 

47,1 

18.8 

13.4 

7.6 

2.4 

5.2 

1.4 

1.0 

.3 

2.6 


10.9 


87, 

94 

69 

87 

46 

84 

37 

65, 

71,8 

22.5 


37.60 

20.47 

37.54 

59  3! 

82  68 

132.00 

229.14 

261.02 

303.42 

340  56 

507.47 


82  >8 


Deg' 

SB 
Wa 


iDbl. 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


ilisability. 

lercent.  . 

lercent. ., 

lercent,  ., 
rcent. . , 
rcent. . , 
rcent.  _ . 

fcent 

rcent 

fcent, . , 

percent. . 


Vete 

cent 

pen; 

Vetera 

mon 

W 

W 


TQtai  <eteMn3 

'3  les^  than  50  per- 
jisaDled  (no  le- 

ency  Denefi*",). 

s  50  percent  or 

rlisatHed      

tiout  dependents^ 
h  dependents. . 


W.'.es 
Ctiildre  I 
Paren 


Compelsation 
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Depend 
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Widow 
Widow 
Widow, 
Widow 
Widow 
Widow 

Wirlow 

Widow 

Ctiildrei 
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Childrei 

Childre 

Mother 
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Mother 


Widows 
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TABLE  48.-D1S  ABILITY,  DEGREE  OF  IMPAIRMENT,  TYPE  OF  MAJOR  DISABILITY,  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE-JUNE  1971-Contlnued 


March  IJ^,  1972 


Total 


Tuberculosis  (lungs  and  pleura)  Psychiatric  and  neurological  diseases       General  medical  and  surgical  conditions 


I 


Percent 
Number    of  total 


Average 

Monthly       monthly 


Percent 
of 
Percent    degree 
of  total     of  .m-      Average 
tuber-       pair-      monthly 


Percent 

of  total 

psychi-  Percent 

atnc  of 

and  degree 

neuro-  of  im-      Average 

logical  pair-     monthly 


value         value      Number    cJ^is      1.7.^     "IZi     Number  d^^;      ^^|     ^Zl     Number        'r!^;       Zi 


Percent 

of  total 

general  Percent 

medical  of 

and  degree 

surgical  ofim- 

condi-  pair- 


Average 

monthly 

value 


e  of  impairment. 
Hish-Amencan 


I 


28      100,0 


J11.945      V426,64 


1      100.0         3,6      M78.00 


5      100.0        17.9      J413.80 


22         100.0  78.5    J427.23 


1         3.6 


"25 25.'o6';;.";; 


4.5        "i6o."o"'"25."oO 


2 
3 
2 
2 

"is" 


7.1 

10.7 

7.1 

7.1 

'64.'4" 


284  142.00 

1,063  354.33 

453  226. 50 

742  371.00  .. 

'9V379'""52i.'66'" 


f "  'f  dd."6 5.'6 "  ■  ■  'iiHoo ' 


20.0 

"so.'o" 


50.0        213.00 
"22."2'"""464.'06" 


2 
3 
1 
2 

13 


9.1 
13.6 
4.5 
9.1 

"59.2" 


100.0 

100.0 

50.0 

100.0 


142.00 
354. 33 
240.00 
371.00 


72.2    "549."  f  2 


TABLE  49.-DlSaBlLITY,  CLASS  rp  DEPENDENT,  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE-JUNE  1971 


Tital 


World  War  II 


World  War  I 


Korean  conflict 


Vietnam  era 


Regular  Spanish- 

Establishment  American  War 


Class  of  dependent  Number 


Monthly 
value 


Average 

monthly 

value        Nurrber 


>^''e'3ge  Average  Average 

monthly      Num-      monthly  monthly 

value         ber         value      Number         value 


Average  Average  Average 

maMMy  monthly       Num-     monthly 

Number  value      Number  value         ber        value 


j^,M^S226^13j36^1Q5j^_1^95,911        $98.14    78.261      $162.55     239,606     JU9. 19      244,567      $122.55      187.712       $95.13  28    $426.64 


W  Je  only... 

Wi  'e.  child  or  children.. 

Wi  e.  child  or  children, 

nd  parent  or 

larents.  .... 
Wi  e,  parent  or  parents. 
Cn  hi  or  chil'dren  only 
Cfi  Id  or  children  and 

arent  or  parents. 
Parent  or  parents  only. 

otal  dependents  on 
whose  account 
additio.-'al  com- 
pensation was 
be-ng  paid _ 


1  537,955 

453  no 

121  869 
336,261 

135,712 
168,  173 


75,913,137 

U9  200  199 

39  490.  265 
109  709,934 


45,57     I   125  425 


325,57 
324,  04 
326.26 


269,  435 

57  431 
212  054 


45.73  47,573 

317.19  30,683 

322,40  11,993 

315.78  18.690 


61.82      184,758 


47.39       132  108 


45.  26      147,  084 


318.76 
304.  50 
327.91 


54.  848 
10,843 
44.005 


359.41 
353. 89 
360.  76 


62.  459 
29.  367 
33.092 


347.92 
332.34 
361.75 


40.  623 
12.220 
28,  408 


36.52 

307.  32 
304.  34 
308.60 


43,  250.  093 

54,  086  024 


318.62         89.691 

321.61        103  913 


27 
15 
12 


25.00 

441.52 
441.73 
441.25 


312.82    18,093 

307. 98  474 


4,038  1   73!  854 

!  857  763  535 

15.  523  5.  529,  482 

680  302. 390 

9.  248  4,  041.  556 


428  39 
413  86 
334.65 

444.  69 
437.  02 


2  422 
1   344 

3  942 

325 
5,412 


4C9.  14 
406.  19 
320.  95 

428.  86 
434. 97 


1 

5 

104 


327.00 
354. 67 


784.00 
316.80 
343.91 


13 


462.46 


759.  968 


8,624 
28.  803 


956 

218 

3.456 

193 
1,755 


354.93 

350.  50 


477.90 
453.96 
360.  92 

485.54 
468. 40 


10.  928 

19  049 


341.16 
365.51 


8.394 
15.929 


295.  68 
304.  77 


12      441.25 


282        448. 33 

175        432.05 

1.734        333.57 


377        416.00 

115        404.00 

2,287        311.03 


63 
861 


469.  81 
445. 42 


99 
1,207 


401.01 
394. 32 


457.483 ..  19,331 


137, 822 


309,810 

431  971 

13,  137 


71,788  73,473 


197,375 
249, 589 

10.518 


12 


18,  573 
799 

19 


38,601  .. 

95,532  .. 

3,689  .. 


30,434 24,815 

39,518  46,533 

1.836 2,125 


12 


TiBLE  5;,-DEATH,  T0T,5L,  CLASS  OF  BENEFICIARY,  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE-JUNE  1971 


Total 


World  War  II 


World  War  I 


lass  of  beneficary 


Average 
Number    Monthly  value   monthly  value 


Average  Average 

Number    monthly  value  Number    monthly  value 


Korean  conflict 

Average 
Number     monthly  value 


Ota  cases 


372,729      $55,376,410 


$148.57 


207,252 


■ncy  and  indemnity  compensation 

!ncv     and     mdemnity     compensation 
nsation 


and 


lone.. 

nd  children 

children  and  mother 

children  and  father , 

children,  mother  and  father.! 
nd  rnother 

nd  lather _ ] 

mother  and  father  ,'.. 

alone   .      _ [ 

and  mother 

and  lather '__'. 

mother  and  father 

i'nne   

one yj 

ind  father '" 


125,  788 

240  590 

6,351 

131,  749 

33,  620 

3,433 

473 

1.211 

7  859 

1.352 

1.576 

22.  966 

2,703 

394 

1,120 

115,144 

18,541 

30.  588 


9.  553,  423 
44  262  253 

1.560,734 

25,  890,  224 

8,  583,  351 

1  165,002 
156,965 
433  592 

1,  954  002 
351  225 
441  051 

2  573  280 
525  137 

76,687 

237,  906 

8  763  084 

1  443,407 

2,  775,  397 


75.95 
183.97 

245.  75 


100, 787 
101,942 

4,523 


18,090 
23,  050 

1,331 


196.51 

255.  30 

339.35 

331.85 

358.  13 

243.  63 

257  78 

279.  85 

112.05 

194.65 

194.64 

212.42 

76.15 

77.85 

90.73 


1  otal  dependents. 


62, 681 

9  009 

481 

60 

75 

5.207 

995 

878 

4.563 

358 

50 

55 

88. 339 

14.825 

19,  620 


525.  948 


256.206 


181.273 

125.785 
153.635 
55,  255 


79,  387 
25,  195 
115,065 
36,  559 


1 129. 90  37,068  $175,78  39,471 

75.86  1.283  TSLSS 

177.96  35,759  179.18 

250.51 26      243. 85 

197. 09      34,^  17779^ 

234.15        562  257.05 
323.29  ... 
317.27  ...  . 

336.17 

262.  16         41  256, 54 

259. 59  2  257. 50 

277.09 

115.70        499  118.37 

181.51  

203.88 

213.78 

77.95        920  77.73 

79. 31         45  77. 80 

89.70 4  94. 25 

37.833  56,646 

35,600 14,770 

1217  --- 12,729 

965  21,202 

51  _ 7,945 


$140.95 


76.65 
192. 54 

237.97 


9,874 

3,305 

254 

45 

73 

900 

112 

207 

2,862 

367 

54 

147 

13,  964 

2,017 

5,290 


221.55 
257.37 
322.  89 
319.91 
333.05 
276.01 
266.  08 
271,30 
113.04 
182,  96 
182.20 
193.  64 
77.00 
75.62 
86.50 


March  H,  1972 
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8229 


Vietnam  era 


Regular 
Establishment 


Spanish-American 
War 


Civil  War 


Indian  wars 


Average 

monthly 

Number  value 


Number 


Average 

monthly 

value 


Number 


Average 

monthly 

value 


Number 


Average 

monthly 

value 


Number 


Average 

monthly 

value 


Total  cases.. 

Compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and  compensation 

Widow  alone 6,309 

Widow  and  children _ 12,  680 

Widow,  children  and  mother. 1,  729 

Widow,  children  and  father 252 

Widow,  children,  mother  and  father 788 

Widow  and  mother 708 

Widow  and  father 108 

Widow,  mother  and  father 318 

Children  alone 6,  704 

Children  and  mother 852 

Children  and  father.. 139 

Children,  mother  and  lather 515 

Mother  alone... 4,  862 

Father  alone  . 680 

Mother  and  father. . 3,328 

Total  dependents 91,659 

Widows . ,. „ 22,892 

Children 49,539 

Mothers 13, 100 

Fathers 6, 1281 


39,  972 

$191,06 

48,  581 

$178.46 

363 

$180.93 

20 

J152. 75 

2 

$143.50 

230 

152,02 
191,28 
270,25 

5,394 

42,  720 

467 

71.09 
191.54 
221.61  .. 

4 

359 

87.00 

89,  738 
4 

181.97 

20 

152.75 

2 

143.50 

205.84 
268.99 
350.  39 
336.  45 
364.  80 
258.  42 
268.  19 
288.  97 
120.  59 
205.  04 
200.78 
218.45 
75.78 
65.83 
102. 62 


17,  536 

8,060 
969 
116 
274 

1,003 
135 
173 

8,306 

1,  126 
151 
403 

7,009 
974 

2,346 


214.  39 
256.  44 
331.95 
334.  03 
351.69 
287.35 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
it  is  worthy  to  note  that  since  disability 
compensation  payments  were  last  ad- 
justed, social  security  benefits  were  in- 
creased 10  percent,  and  will  be  increased 
further  by  at  least  5  percent  in  the  near 
future,  the  pay  of  Federal  employees  was 
increased  by  almost  12  percent,  the  pay 
of  military  personnel  was  increased  by 
82.5  percent,  and  the  average  weekly 
take-home  pay  of  workers  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  increased  11.8  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  of  my 
bill  would  establish  a  $150  annual  cloth- 
ing allowance  for  disabled  veterans  who 
wear  prosthetic  devices.  The  Congress 
has  long  recognized  that  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial limbs  results  in  unusual  wear  and 
tear  on  ordinary  clothing,  and  since  1948 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  author- 
ized its  field  stations  to  furnish  repairs 
to  clothing  damaged  by  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  repairs  pro- 
vided by  the  VA  have  proven  to  be  un- 
satisfactory and  short  lived,  veterans 
have  ceased  to  use  this  service  and  now 
pay  for  needed  repairs  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  This  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1970  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration expended  only  $4,000  for  vet- 
erans' clothing  repairs.  My  bill,  by  estab- 
lishing an  annual  clothing  allowance, 
will  provide  these  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans with  a  very  necessary,  relatively 
low-cost  benefit. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  for  the  first  full 
year,  the  cost  of  the  adjustment  in  com- 
pensation payments  is  estimated  to  be 
$283  million,  and  the  cost  of  the  new 
clothing  allowance  is  estimated  to  be 
$6.6  million. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pensions,  which  I  have  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  chair,  will  make  my  bill 
and  other  proposals  to  improve  the  dis- 
ability compensation  program  its  top 
priority  item  this  year,  and  will  expedite 
hearings  on  these  measures. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  3339.  A  bill  to  designate  the  portion 
of  the  project  for  flood  control  protection 


on  Chartiers  Creek  that  is  within  Al- 
legheny County,  Pa,,  as  the  "James  G. 
Fulton  Flood  Protection  Project."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Scott  and  myself,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  designate  the  portion 
of  the  project  for  flood  control  protection 
on  Chartiers  Creek  that  is  within  Al- 
legheny County,  Pa.,  as  the  "James  G. 
Fulton  Flood  Protection  Project." 

This  bill  would  name  the  Camegie- 
Bridgeville  reach  of  the  Chartiers  Creek 
Local  Flood  Protection  Project  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  honor  of  our  late  and  re- 
spected colleague,  James  G.  Fulton. 

Chartiers  Creek  is  located  in  Allegheny 
and  Washington  Counties,  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  52  miles  long  from  its 
source  which  is  about  6  miles  south  of 
Washington,  Pa.  The  Chartiers  Creek 
Basin  is  approximately  24  miles  long  and 
has  an  average  width  of  about  12  miles. 
The  total  drainage  area  above  the  mouth 
is  277  square  miles. 

Serious  armual  flooding  occurred  in 
the  basin  annually,  with  major  floods 
about  every  5  or  6  years.  After  the  dev- 
astation caused  by  Hurricane  Hazel  in 
1954,  Congressman  Fulton  led  efforts  to 
designate  the  region  as  a  disaster  area, 
and  the  President  did  so  shortly  after  the 
request  was  made.  In  1955,  Congressman 
Fulton  introduced  a  resolution  requesting 
a  survey  of  the  Chartiers  Creek  area  and 
from  then  on  worked  for  many  years  on 
the  project  to  obtain  the  necessary  au- 
thorization and  appropriation.  Another 
flood  occurred  in  1956. 

Finally,  in  February  1963,  the  survey 
was  completed.  In  June  1968,  a  construc- 
tion contract  was  awarded  and  on  July 
26,  1968,  Congressman  Fulton  initiated 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony  on  the 
project. 

Our  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  Jim 
Fulton,  died  October  6,  1971.  We  think  it 
is  entirely  fitting  that  we  dedicate  this 
important  flood  protection  project  in 
memory  of  Congressman  James  G.  Ful- 
ton, who  for  so  many  years  loaned  his 
considerable  energies  to  making  this 
project  a  reality. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  f  for  himself  and 

Mr.  MusKiE '  : 

S,  3342.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 

Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  other  pun^o.'^es. 

Referred   to   the   Committee   on   Public 

Works. 

NOISE    POLLUTION    CO.VTROL    ACT    ( iT     1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pre.«^ident,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mr,  Muskiei  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill,  the 
Noise  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972,  to 
e.-^tablish  a  national  policy  for  the  control 
of  noise  pollution  m  order  to  protect  th.c 
Public  Health  and  Welfare. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  noi.sc.  un- 
wanted .sound,  is  a  polluter  of  our  en- 
vironment. We  hear  the  ra.'^p  of  eripmes, 
the  whme  of  machinery,  the  rumble  of 
vehicles  on  highways  and  streets 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  either,  that 
noise,  unwanted  sound,  is  a  threat  to 
public  health  and  welfare.  Recent  te.«t.s 
of  7,000  students,  for  example,  showed 
progressive  damage  to  their  hearing  be- 
tween the  grade  school  and  college  years. 
In  addition  to  hearing  damage,  noise  can 
disturb  sleep,  reduce  the  opportimity  for 
privacy,  adversely  influence  mood,  and 
can  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
complicated  task.s — especially  when 
speech  commuiiication  or  auditory  sig- 
nals is  demanded. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the 
amount  of  noise,  unwanted  sound,  i.s  in- 
creasing m  this  country.  Noise  pollution 
appears  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
80  million  Americans.  About  half  that 
number,  40  million,  are  literally  listening 
to  a  health  hazard. 

But  noise,  unwanted  sound,  differs 
radically  from  other  forms  of  en\1ron- 
mental  pollution.  As  I  say,  it  affects 
directly  only  those  who  hear  it  Whereas 
the  waste  products,  known  as  mas;  re- 
siduals, associated  with  air  and  water 
pollution  remain  in  the  environment 
for  extended  periods  of  time,  the  waste 
energy  residiial  from  noise  dissipates  into 
the  environment  as  sound  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  Noise  pollution  is  subtle: 
the  physiological  and  psychological  ef- 
fects appear  slowly,  perhaps  years  later. 

In  a  way,  our  ears  are  to  blame.  If  they 
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not  so  sensitive  to  energy  carried 
by  sound  waves,  small  amounts  of  noise 
pol  ution  would  not  cause  so  much  dam- 
age .  Paradoxically,  a  person  whose  hear- 
ing is  already  damaged  may  not  consider 
noise  a  problem. 

liow  then,  should  we  proceed  to  deal 
wit  1  the  problems  posed  by  ambient  noise 
pol  ution,  by  unwanted  sound? 

»|ore  than  a  year  ago,  the  Congress  in 
clean  air  amendments  of  1970  set  up 
jffice  of  noise  abatement  and  control 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
■year  study  of  noise  pollution  and  its 
upon  public  health  and  welfare 
authorized. 
Thvo    months    ago.    a    report   of    the 
study  was  received  by  the  Congress.  Al- 
tho{igh  much  of  the  research  compiled 
EPA  report  is  exhaustive,  the  re- 
.'s  recommendation  for  new  legisla- 
appears  in   a  single  sentence,  as 
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lA  glslatlon  proposed  by  the  administration 
In  Fibruary,  1971,  would  provide  the  author- 
ity 1  hat  Is  needed  to  meet  the  problems  re- 
veal d  in  the  studies  leading  to  this  report. 

Tsl.  r.  President.   I  cannot  agree.  The 
reccpamendation  is  hesitant;  it  reflects  a 
approach  to  the  problems  dis- 
in  considerable  detail  In  the  re- 
We  must  have  a  bolder  approach,  a 
effort.  The  bill  I  offer  for  Intro- 
duction today,  which  is  similar  in  some 
to  legislation  offered  by  Repre- 
sentt^tive  Path.  O.  Rogers,  of  Florida,  and 
in  the  House  would: 
Inlclude  a  national  policy  to  encourage 
support  the  formulation  by  States 
municipalities  of  programs  to  con- 
ambient  noise  levels.  Such  stand- 
may  be  more  stringent  than  stand- 
for  specific  products  promulgated  by 
iPA  Administrator  pursuant  to  the 


Ej^pand  the  list  of  products  for  which 

IPA  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 

noise  standards.  Civilian  aircraft  is 

inclided  in  the  definition  of  "product" 

added  to  the  list  of  major  sources 

naise  are  tiu-bines  and  compressors, 

percussion  and  explosive  equipment. 

Aijthorize  public  participation  at  every 

of  rulemaking  in  addition  to  citl- 

itiits  In  Federal  district  coiirts  for 

enfot-cement  of  violations  of  the  act  and 

cc^pel  the  EPA  Administrator  to  per- 

nondiscretionary  duties  under  the 


Prbvlde  criminal  penalties,  including 
of  up  to  $25,000  per  day  of  viola- 
and  imprisonment  for  1  year,  for 
violators    convicted    cf   noise    pollution 
under  the  act ; 
Aiithorize    Federal    grants    of    $22  Va 
million  over  3  years  to  State  and  local 
pollution  control  agencies  for  plan- 
and  program  activities.  The  Federal 
would  be  increased  for  interstate 
intermunicipal  agencies.  An  addi- 
1  $26  million  is  provided  to  carry 
other  purposes  of  the  act  such  as 
manjKJwer  training  and  educational  as- 
programs. 
Forbid  commercial  flights  of  super- 
aircraft  over  the  United  States,  the 
territorial  waters,   and   the  contiguous 


bill  retains  several  of  the  major 
;?ions  of  the  administration's  noise 


pollution   bill    introduced    a    year    ago. 
These  provisions  would: 

Authorize  the  EPA  Administrator  to 
publish  criteria  establishing  minimum 
levels  of  ambient  noise  necessary  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  welfare; 

Provide  for  the  labeling  of  the  noise 
emission  properties  of  products: 

Transfer  to  the  EPA  Administrator 
the  authority  to  provide  and  amend  reg- 
ulations pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  for  the  control  of  noise  of  air- 
craft and  aircraft  engines.  AH  future 
aircraft  and  aircraft  engines  would  be 
designed  to  meet  noise  standards  set  to 
protect  public  health  and  welfare; 

Require  the  EPA  Administrator  to 
compile  and  publish  reports  on  methods 
and  techniques  for  controlling  noise  pol- 
lution. Such  methods  might  be  product 
use  controls,  land  use  regulations,  and 
construction  and  building  codes. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  four  sentences  which  appear 
early  in  the  EPA  report  on  the  noise  pol- 
lution study.  They  read  as  follows: 

The  scientific  community  has  already  ac- 
cumulated considerable  knowledge  concern- 
ing noise,  its  effects,  and  Its  abatement  and 
control.  In  that  regard,  noise  differs  from 
most  other  environmental  pollutants.  Gen- 
erally, the  technology  exists  to  control  most 
Indoor  and  outdoor  noise.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  Is  one  instance  In  which  knowl- 
edge control  techniques  exceeds  the  knowl- 
edge of  biological  and  physical  effects  of  the 
pollutant. 

Where  control  technology  exists,  and 
where  suspected  biological  and  physical 
effects  will  take  time  to  prove  absolute- 
ly, it  is  unwise  to  hesitate.  Noise  is  not 
something  we  have  to  take.  We  can  move 
now  to  cut  down  noise  pollution  in  our 
neighborhoods  and  work  places,  and  we 
should  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

SuMMABY  oy  Provisions — Noise  PoLLtmoN 
CoNTBOL  Act  or  1973 

Section  401.  Short  Title.  This  section  desig- 
nates the  Act  OS  the  "Noise  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1972. ■■ 

Section  402.  Statement  of  Congressional 
Finding  and  Policy.  This  section  expresses 
Congress'  concern  with  the  growing  danger 
to  health  and  welfare  of  ambient  noise.  States 
retain  primary  responsibility  to  control  am- 
bient noise,  but  Federal  action  is  declared 
necessary  to  deal  with  major  sources  of  noise 
emission  which  enter  interstate  commerce 
and  to  encourage  and  support  State  and  mu- 
nicipal programs  to  control  ambient  noise 
levels.  A  national  policy  for  protection  of 
public  health  and  welfare  from  effects  of 
noise  is  declared  and  public  participation  in 
all  procedures  and  activities  under  the  Act 
Is  required. 

Section  403.  OfBce  of  Noise  Pollution  Con- 
trol and  Abatement.  This  section  amends 
existing  law  to  continue  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Noise  Pollution  Control  and  Abate- 
ment in  the  E.ivlronmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  Office's  authority  is  extended  to 
Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Basic  rulemaking  and  administrative  au- 
thority are  provided  to  the  Administrator. 

Section  404.  Deauitlons.  This  section  de- 
fines terms  for  purposes  of  administering  and 
interpreting  the  .\ct. 

Section  405.  Research.  Investigation,  Train- 
ing, and  Other  Activities.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  conduct  basic 
and  applied  research  and  development  pro- 
grams related  to  noise  pollution.  The  Ad- 
ministrator   also    Is    authorized    to    provide 


technical  and  financial  assistance,  to  dis- 
seminate information,  to  cooperate  with 
relevant  agencies  and  to  contract  with  other 
public  agencies  in  carrying  out  research  and 
development.  The  Administrator  also  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  manpower  training  as- 
sistance and  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Section  406.  Federal  Program.  This  section 
requires  all  Federal  agencies  to  operate  all 
programs  under  Federal  law  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  programs  and  policy  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  also  is  authorized  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  agency  programs  re- 
lated to  noise  pollution  research  and  con- 
trol. The  Administrator  Is  required  to  com- 
ment publicly  on  noise  control  programs  and 
regulations  established  by  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Section    407.    Noise    Criteria    and    Control 
Technology.   This  section   requires   the   Ad- 
ministrator to  develop  and  publish  criteria 
for  ambient  levels  of  noise  which  will  pro- 
tect   public    health    and    welfare.    The    Ad- 
ministrator also  Is  required  to  compile  and 
publish   reports   identifying  products   which 
are  major  sources  of  noise  and  providing  In- 
formation on  techniques  to  control  the  noise 
from  these  products.  The  Administrator  also 
Is  required  to  compile  and  publish  informa- 
tion on  methods  and  techniques  for  control- 
Ung   noUe   poUutlon   by   means   other   than 
controls  on  noise  emtsslons  of  new  products. 
Section  408.  Noise  Emission  Control  Stand- 
ards for  New  Products.  This  section  author- 
izes  the   Administrator   to   promulgate   reg- 
ulations establishing  noise  emission  control 
standards    for    categories    of    new    products 
which  he  finds  to  be  major  sources  of  noise 
pollution.  These  sourcee  Include  construction 
equipment,    transportation   equipment,    any 
motor  or  engine,  turbines  and  compressors, 
electrical  and  electronic  equipment  and  per- 
cussion and  explosive  equipment.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  to  promulgate  addi- 
tional regulations  as  he  adds  new  products 
to  the  list  of  major  sources  of  noise  pollu- 
tion. The  Administrator  is  required  to  estab- 
lish   noise    pollution    control   standards    at 
levels  necessary  to  protect  public  health  and 
welfare.  New  products  must  be  designed  and 
manufactured   to  meet  the  standards.  The 
entry  of  non-conforming  products  Into  com- 
merce Is  prohibited. 

Section  409.  Labeling.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  establish  label- 
ing requirements  for  any  product  which  he 
finds  to  be  a  major  source  of  noise  pollution. 
Section  410.  Imports.  This  section  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  to  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
.^ct  with  respect  to  products  imported  Into 
the  United  States. 

Section  411.  Prohibited  Acts.  This  section 
describes  the  activities  for  which  enforcement 
is  authorized  under  the  Act. 

Section  412.  Enforcement.  This  section  au- 
thorizes criminal  penalties  for  manufacture, 
introduction  into  commerce  and  Import  of 
products  in  violation  of  Federal  standards, 
and  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  any  pro- 
hibited activity  by  users  of  products.  Crimi- 
nal sanctions  parallel  to  those  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  are  Included  with  fines  up  to 
$25,000  and  imprisonment  for  one  year.  Civil 
penalties  are  limited  to  $5,000. 

Section  413.  Citizen  Suits.  This  section  au- 
thorizes citizens  to  sue  in  the  Federal  courts 
for  violation  established  under  the  Act.  and 
to  compel  the  EPA  Administrator  to  perform 
non-discretionary  duties.  This  section  con- 
forms with  the  citizen  suit  provision  enacted 
In  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970. 

Section  414.  Records,  Reports  and  Informa- 
tion. This  section  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  require  information,  records  and  other 
access  to  Information  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of.  and  compliance  with,  noise  pol- 
lution control  standards.  Protection  of  pro- 
prietary information  is  provided  only  after  a 
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showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 
that  the  Information  is  entitled  to  such  pro- 
tection. Noise  emission  data  are  not  entitled 
to  proprietary  protection  under  any  circum- 
stances. Criminal  penalties  for  violations  of 
requirements  are  included. 

Section  415.  Grants  for  Support  of  Noise 
PoUutlon  Planning  and  Programs.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make 
planning  and  program  grants  to  State  and 
local  noise  pollution  control  agencies.  Before 
making  program  grants,  the  Administrator  is 
required  to  determine  that  the  State  or  local 
agency  program  Includes  authority  to  regu- 
late noise  levels  and  Includes  opportunity  for 
citizen  participation  in  the  enforcement  of 
noise  control  laws  and  ordinances.  Authoriza- 
tions of  $22.5  million  for  three  years  are  pro- 
vided for  this  section. 

Section  416.  Development  of  Low-Noise- 
Emlssion  Products.  The  development  of  low 
noise  products  would  be  encouraged  by  re- 
quiring such  products  to  be  purchased  for 
use  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
an  incentive  price. 

Section  417.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. This  section  authorizes  a  total  of  $26 
million  for  the  next  three  fiscal  years  to 
Implement  provisions  of  the  Act  for  other 
than  State  and  municipal  grants. 

Section  3.  Aircraft  Noise  Standards.  This 
section  amends  Section  611  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  substitute  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  with  authority  to  establish 
noise  emission  control  standards  for  air- 
craft and  aircraft  engines.  The  EPA  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  establish  such  noise 
emission  standards  at  levels  necessary  to 
protect  public  health  and  welfare.  In  ap- 
plying such  standards  to  existing  aircraft  or 
aircraft  engines,  the  Administrator  is  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance and  the  safe  operation  of  aircraft. 
All  future  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines  must 
be  designed  and  manufactured  to  meet  the 
standards  established  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare. 

Section  4.  Civil  Aircraft  Sonic  Boom.  This 
section  forbids  commercial  flights  of  super- 
sonic aircraft  over  the  United  States  and 
Its  territorial  waters  or  the  contiguous  zone, 
but  would  permit  research  and  development 
flights  of  supersonic  aircraft. 

Enforcement  of  this  ban  under  Section 
413  of  this  Act  Is  authorized. 


ByMr.DOMINICK: 
S.  3346.  A  bni  to  assure  opportunities 
for  employment  and  training  to  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  men  and 
women,  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

COMPREHENSrVS    MANPOWER    AND    EMPLOYMENT 
ACT   OF    1972 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  and  Employment  Act  of  1972 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference.  This  legislation  Is  the  result 
of  several  months  work  by  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resoiu-ces  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  and  represents  a 
consensus  of  thought  as  to  manpower  re- 
form by  that  group.  In  view  of  this  and 
the  current  manpower  hearings  in  the 
Senate  I  introduce  this  bill  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee  prior  to  a  final  decision  on 
this  issue. 

Under  the  bill,  $3.25  billion  would  be 
available  for  fiscal  1973  and  $5  billion  for 


the  following  2  fiscal  years.  Consistent 
with  current  manpower  reform  thought, 
the  bill  calls  for  a  complete  decategon- 
zation  of  manpower  programs  with  a  pro- 
vision for  public  service  employment. 
State  and  regional  manpower  councils 
would  be  established,  with  revenue  shar- 
ing fimds  channeled  through  State  and 
local  sponsors.  In  addition,  the  bill  .struc- 
tures a  triggering  mechanism  for  emer- 
gency manpower  funds  utilizing  both  na- 
tional and  State  tmemployment  rates. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  13461  is  identical 
to  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing,  and 
earner  this  month,  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  conducted 
hearings  on  manpower  reform  with  Gov. 
John  A.  Love,  of  Colorado,  appearing  as 
a  witness.  I  am  attaching  an  edited  ver- 
sion of  his  statement  for  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  the  bill.  Governor  Love's  testi- 
mony is  an  excellent  reference  for  Con- 
gress for  the  current  thinking  at  the 
State  level  on  the  issue  of  manpower  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  '.manimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  Governor  Love'.; 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3346 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Manpower  and  Employment  Act  of  1972". 

STATEMENT  OP  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  It  is  recognized  that  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  the  economic  policies  guiding 
the  growth  and  development  of  States,  with 
particular  emphasis  in  manpower  and  em- 
ployment, rests  upon  the  Governors  working 
in  close  partnership  with  the  local  govern- 
ments in  their  States. 

(2)  Experience  has  reaffirmed  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  delivery  of  effective  man- 
power and  employment  programs  require  a 
more  comprehensive,  unified,  and  flexible 
approach  and  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  the  best  position  to  assure  the 
active  cooperation  of  employers,  employees, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies,  indi- 
viduals and  organizations. 

(3)  The  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams would  be  Improved  by  making  re- 
sources for  such  purposes  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  use  with  broad 
discretion  in  evaluating  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual participants  and  allocating  resources 
to  meet  those  needs. 

(4)  State  and  local  administration  of  man- 
power programs  will  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility and  will  allow  for  more  effective  pro- 
grams directed  to  the  following  needs : 

(a)  additional  education  and  training  to 
allow  unemployed  and  underemployed  men 
and  women  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  national  economy  and  share  more 
fully  in  its  benefits: 

(b)  adequate  academic  and  vocational 
skills  to  new  workers  in  the  national  labor 
force  which  will  allow  them  to  work  at 
the  level  of  their  full  potential; 

(c)  assistance  to  returning  veterans  in 
finding  employment  and  appropriate  man- 
power services; 

(d)  the  development  of  better  entry-level 
opportunities: 

(e)  assistance  to  workers  to  upgrade  their 
skills  and  advance  to  more  rewarding 
employment; 

(f)  the   retraining    of    men    and    women 


whose  skills  have  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  dislocations  in  the  economy: 

(g)  manpower  services  to  public  assist- 
ance recipients  and  the  handicapped: 

(h»  the  provision  of  manpower  services  in 
languages  other  than  English,  where  appro- 
priate by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  popula- 
tion groups  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
effectively  served. 

1 5)  It  is  an  appropriate  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  manpower  policy  to 
create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  the 
underemployed  through  public  and  private 
employers  in  order  to  fill  unmet  needs  for 
public  services  in  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvements,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, public  safety,  maintenance  of  streets, 
parks,  and  other  public  facilities,  rural  de- 
velopment, transportation,  beautificatiou, 
conservation,  crime  prevention  and  control, 
prison  rehabilitation,  and  other  fields  of 
human  betterment  and  public  improvement. 

1 6)  It  is  recognized  that  many  unmet 
needs  for  services  to  the  public  in  the  fields 
described  in  subparagraph  (5(  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  private  sector  as  well  at  by 
units  of  government:  that  effective  transi- 
tional employment  opportunities  can  t)e 
created  in  many  cases  without  sutistantlally 
adding  to  payrolls  of  government. 

(7)  The  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  have 
experienced  particularly  severe  manpower 
problems  as  the  skills  of  many  agricultural 
workers  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
teclinologlcal  developments  in  agriculture. 
These  dltplaced  workers  are  facing  formid- 
able barriers  to  continued  employment  due 
to  the  dllferent  skill  levels  demanded  in 
the  labor  markets  they  turn  to  and  the 
presently  inadequate  delivery  systems  for 
manpower  services  in  rural  areas.  With  serv- 
ices designed  to  meet  the.se  and  other  spe- 
cial problems,  the  Nation's  rural  areas  could 
share  more  fully  in  the  Ijenefits  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(8)  A  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate 
information  regarding  manpower  needs  and 
availability  contributes  to  unemployment, 
underemployment,  and  the  Inefficient  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nations  manpower  resources,  and 
the  development  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing and  telecommunications  systems  should 
create  new  opportunities  for  dealing  with 
this  difficult  problem. 

TITLE  I— COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS 

■OSES    OF    MANPOWER    FUNDS 

Sec  101.  state  manpower  agents  and  local 
manpower  sponsors  shall  have  broad  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  various  uses  of  funds  under 
this  Act  for  manpower  program  purposes. 
Manpower  programs  shall  constitute  a  devel- 
opmental process,  essentially  tran.sl:ional  for 
each  participant,  consisting  of  whatever 
sequence  or  combination  of  manpower  serv- 
ices, Institutional  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, occupational  upgrading,  supported  em- 
ployment, and  ancillary  services  which  are 
needed  by  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons,  to  prepare  for.  secure,  and  hold  self- 
sustaining  public  and  private  employment 
not  supported  by  funds  under  this  Act  The 
activities  authorized  under  this  title,  among 
which  funds  may  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  State  manpower  agents  and  local  man- 
power sponsors,  are — 

(1)  services  to  refer  and  place  persons  into 
employment,  outreach  Intake,  counseling, 
testing,  work  experience  and  work  evaluation 
and  work  sampling,  employability  develop- 
ment planning.  Job  coaching.  Job  develop- 
ment (Including  Job  redesign  and  occupa- 
tional restructuring),  orientation,  and 
follow-up  services: 

(2)  institutional  training,  including  basic 
and  remedial  education,  improvement  in 
communications  skills,  and  oc-cupatlonal  skill 
training:  Provided.  That  the  State  manpower 
agent  or  local  manpower  sponsor  must  make 
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finding  prior  to  enrollment  of  Individuals 
training  under  this  subsection  that  there 
an  existing  or  anticipated  labor  market  for 
e  type  of  Job  for  which  training  Is  received: 
3)  on-the-job  training  for  both  entry  and 
]  (graded    employees,    providing    for    reim- 
ment  of  public  and  private  employers 
bona  fide  training  and  associated  costs, 
sijch  as  where  applicable,  to  compensate  for 
temporary   reduction   In  employee   pro- 
di^ctlvlty  in  the  course  of  such  training; 
1 4)    supported   employment,   pursuant    to 
provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  which 
sHaJl  consist  of — 

(A)  public  service  employment  in  Federal, 
and  local   government   which   within 

period  of  support,  will  enable  tran^itionai 

participants    to    move    onto    the    employer's 

ar  payroll  or  obtain  other  suitable  pub- 

or  private  employment,  not  supported  by 
fi^ds  under  this  Act; 

(B)  transitional  employment  through  Job 
creation  In  the  private  sector  to  perform  un- 

t  needs  for  public  services,  which  within 
period   of   support,   will   enable   partlcl- 
patnts  to  move  onto  the  employer's  regular 
roll  or  obtain  suitable  public  or  private 
oyment,  not  supported  by  funds  under 
Act; 
(5)   ancillary  services,  residential  support, 
nor   health   services    (including   the   fur- 
lihing   of   prosthetic    devices),    voluntarily 
revived    family    counseling    and    planning, 
clvld  care,  bonding,  and  other  special  serv- 
All  services  provided  under  this  para- 
shall  be  directly  related  to  enhancing 
employablUty  of  paxtlcipants  and  shall 
duplicate  services  available  under  other 
or   State   law   or   available   without 
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(6)  grants  to  public  and  private  employers 
ard  labor  organizations  who  present  appli- 
ca;lons  to  carry  out  programs  to  provide  the 
necessary  education  and  skill  training  to 
pr  jpare  employees  for  positions  of  greater 
skU.  responsibility,  and  remuneration  in  the 
employ  of  such  employers;  provided,  that 
applications  submitted  for  such  grants  coti- 
ta  n  assurances  that — 

I  A)  the  positions  for  which  employees  wiU 
be  trained  are  positions  that  cannot  with 
rei  isonable  effort  be  filled  by  the  employer 
wl;h  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
all  eady  possessing  such  skills  and  willing  to 
ftcfept  such  employment; 

B)  the  selection  of  trainees  shall  be  ba^ed 
udon  merit,  ability,  and  length  of  service,  and 
th  It  no  person  shall  be  selected  as  a  trainee 
ur  til  such  person  has  been  in  the  employe 
of  the  employer  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
8l4  months; 

C)  the  training  content  of  the  program 
Is  bdequate.  Involves  reasonable  progression. 
ani  will  result  in  the  qualification  of  trainees 
foi  suitable  employment  m  a  recognized  skill 
or  occupation  in  the  service  of  that  employer 
or  of  other  employers  in  the  same  Industry; 

Di  the  training  period  is  reasonable  and 
cofcslstent  with  periods  customarily  required 
foq  comparable  training; 

E)  adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ade- 
qubte  personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
an  1  progress  are  provided; 

F»  successful  completion  of  the  employee's 
trsinlng  program  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  result  In  an  offer  of  employment  in  the 
ett  ployer's  own  enterprise  In  the  occupation 
foi  which  he  will  be  trained  at  wage  rates 
no,  less  than  those  prevailing  for  the  same 
or  similar  occuf>ations  in  that  industry; 

G)  the  training  and  placement  of  such 
eniployees  Is  jsart  of  a  program  that  can  rea- 
soi  ably  be  expected  to  lead  directly  to  the 
err  ployment  of  an  equivalent  number  of  new- 
employees  In  entr>-  level  emplov-ment;  and 

(H)  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the 
employer  at  such  rates.  Including  periodic 
Increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable,  con- 
sidirtng  such  factors  as  industry  practice 
&Tii  I  trainee  proficiency,  and  that  In  no  event 
shiil  the  wages  or  emplo>-ment  benefits  of 


any  trainee  be  less  than  those  received  by 
him  immediately  before  his  starting  such 
training  program. 

(7)  retraining  and  refresher  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  supportive  services 
for  persons,  including  professionals,  para- 
professionals,  and  others,  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  will  be  unemployed  because  of  the 
specialized  nature  of  their  previous  employ- 
ment, because  of  technological,  economic,  or 
other  changes  in  the  economy  and  who  need 
such  programs  and  services  to  prepare  them 
for  employment  for  an  occupation  com- 
patible with  their  previous  education  and 
skills: 

(8)  the  provision  of  the  services  or  pro- 
grams described  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2i,  (5), 
and  (7)  In  languages  other  than  English, 
were  appropriate: 

1 9)  development  of  broad  and  diversified 
training  programs  by  public,  nonprofit,  and 
private  employers  designed  to  Improve  the 
skills  and  thereby  the  promotion  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  employed  workers; 

I  10)  adoption  of  employment  practices  by 
public  agencies,  nonprofit  agencies,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  private  first  that  will  re- 
move unreasonable  barriers  to  employment 
and  advancement,  without  reducing  pro- 
ductivity, and  expand  opportunities  for  up- 
ward mobility; 

111)  development  of  an  early  warning 
system  and  standby  capability  that  will  as- 
sure a  timely  and  adequate  response  to  major 
economic  dislocations  arising  from  changing 
agricultural  and  Industrial  markets,  rapid 
technological  change,  plant  shutdowns,  or 
business  failure: 

(12)  part-time  training  for  employed  per- 
sons where  such  training  would  lead  to  Im- 
proved employment  opportunities. 

( 13)  skill  training  centers  wherever  a  con- 
solidation of  occupational  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  would  promote  effi- 
ciency and  provide  improved  service^;: 

(14)  systems  for  the  prompt  matching  of 
skills  and  Jobs  and  referral  of  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons  who  are  qualified 
and  are  seeking  to  w-ork  to  suitable  employ- 
ment opportunities: 

1 15)  appropriate  training  and  related 
manpower  services  for  persons  under  insti- 
tutional care  to  .assist  them  In  obtaining 
suitable  employment  upon  return  to  the 
community; 

(16)  appropriate  training  and  related, 
manpower  services  for  persons  who  have  re- 
cently been  or  ■will  shortly  be  separated  from 
military  services. 

(17)  Incentives  to  public  or  private  em- 
ployers Including  reimbursements  for  a  limit- 
ed period  when  an  employee  newlv  hired  or 
being  upgraded  might  not  be  fully  pro- 
ductive; 

(18)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  In  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  for  students  In  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  (and  youths  of  equivalent 
ages  who  are  out  of  school)  to  assist  them 
In  remaining  in  or  returning  to  school;  and 
with  such  employment  opportunities  de- 
veloped In  consultation  with  educational 
authorities  to  enhance,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  educational  growth  of  such  students; 

(19)  work  expenses  and  financial  incen- 
tives for  recipients  of  public  assistance  for 
whom  there  is  no  other  training  or  employ- 
ment available,  to  perform  socially  useful 
work  In  public  and  private  agencies  or 
organizations  In  the  fields  of  health,  public 
safety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks, 
and  municipal  maintenance,  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvement,  conservation  and 
rural  development,  beautlflcatlon.  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  community 
improvement; 

(20)  actual  relocation  expenses,  and  other 
needed  special  serviceo.  to  assist  unemployed 
individuals  and  their  families  to  relocate 
voluntarily  from  a  labor  surplus  area  to  an- 


other area  with  expanding  employment  op- 
portunities where  a  suitable  Job  has  been 
located.  Preference  for  suca  assistance  shall 
be  provided  those  who  have  been  provided 
training  before  relocation  or  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  on-the-job  and  other  types  of 
employer-directed  training 

(21)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons  with  Jobs  leading  to 
career  opportunities  Including  new  types  of 
careers,  and  which  give  promise  of  contribut- 
ing to  new  methods  of  structuring  Jobs  and 
of  providing  career  ladder  opportunities  and 
provide  opportunities  for  further  career  ad- 
vancement; 

(22)  programs  which  Involves  work  ac- 
tivities directed  to  the  needs  of  chronically 
unemployed  people  who  have  poor  employ- 
ment prospects  and  are  unable  to  secure 
appropriate  employment  and  training  as- 
sistance under  other  programs; 

1 23 )  programs  to  provide  comprehensive 
employment  services  and  Job  opportunities 
for  low-income  persons.  In  consultation  with 
the  business  community  in  the  area  to  be 
served; 

(24)  programs  to  provide  methods  to  re- 
duce serious  unemployment  and  economics 
disadvantage  problems  existing  among  mem- 
bers of  Indian.  American  Samoan,  Hawaiian, 
and  Alaskan  native  communities; 

(25)  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
manpower  programs  In  order  to  overcome 
chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and  under- 
employment In  the  agricultural  Industry; 

(26)  programs  which  will  afford  the  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  worker  a  range  of  real 
and  reasonable  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, eliminate  arbitrary  discriminatory 
practices  which  deny  work  to  qualified  per- 
sons solely  on  account  of  age.  Increase  the 
availability  of  Jobs  by  finding  new  work 
opportunities,  including  part-time  employ- 
ment to  supplement  income  and  to  facilitate 
the  transition  to  full  retirement  or  the  re- 
turn to  full-time  work  by  the  middle-aged 
and  older  worker,  and  assist  middle-aged 
and  older  workers,  employers,  labor  unions, 
and  educational  institutions  to  prepare  for 
and  adjust  to  anticifjated  changes  In  tech- 
nology in  Jobs,  In  educational  requirements, 
and  In  personnel  practices; 

(27)  programs  to  provide  job  and  recrea- 
tion opportunities  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  young  persons  during  the  summer 
months; 

( 28 )  vocational  education  grants  to  local 
manpower  sponsors  or  other  public  or  private 
organizations  to  enable  them  to  provide  vo- 
cational education  services  as  a  component 
of  other  programs; 

(29)  job  counseling,  guidance  and  place- 
ment activity  grants  to  local  manpower  spon- 
sors or  other  public  or  private  organizations 
for 

(A)  short-term  or  full-year  institutes  for 
training  personnel  to  provide  Job  counseling, 
guidance,  and  placement  services,  with  such 
personnel  being  trained  for  the  provision  of 
these  services  In  languages  other  than  Eng- 
lish, where  appropriate; 

(B)  preparation  of  circular.  Informational 
or  other  materials,  in  languages  other  than 
English  where  appropriate,  designed  to  pre- 
pare Individuals  to  assist  in  job  counseling, 
guidance  and  placement  activities  or  to  assist 
nonprofessional  personnel  in  these  fields  to 
provide  more  effective  assistance  to  persons 
In  need  of  Job  counseling,  guidance,  and 
placement  services; 

(30)  supportive  services  to  families  resid- 
ing In  rural  areas  provided  that  such  services 
are  necessary  to  (1)  participate  In  education 
and  training  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act  or  (11)  obtain  employment.  Such  sup- 
portive services  may  include  but  are  not 
limited  to: 

(A)  a  program  of  mobile  employment  serv- 
ice units  to  provide  recruitment,  counseling, 
and  referral  to  education  and  training  pro- 
grams or  employment  for  persons  residing  in 
rural  areas; 
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(B)  residential  support  for  those  persons 
referred  to  education  and  training  programs 
when  such  programs  are  offered  beyond  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance  from  the  per- 
son's home; 

(C)  a  program  of  follow-up  services  of 
up  to  one  year,  to  heads  of  households  who 
have  participated  in  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act  and  who  have  relocated  In 
order  to  obtain  full-time  employment;  such 
services  shall  be  established  to  assist  families 
in  adjusting  to  a  new  socio-economic  en- 
vironment and  may  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to  problems  of  a  health,  education, 
housing,  or  family  financial  nature. 

Sec.  102.  A  State  manpower  agent  or  l(3cal 
manpower  sponsor  may  contract  with  any 
public  entity  or  private  organization  to  de- 
liver any  of  the  services  authorized  under 
section  101. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  other  Federal  agencies  that  may 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  for  promoting  the  maxi- 
mum possible  coordination  of  State  and  local 
public  agencies  and  private  agencies,  and 
for  recommending  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  combinations  of  programs  or 
shifts  In  responsibility  that  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ELIGIBLE    INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Assistance  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  addressed  toward  the  problems 
of  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full-time  employment  without  education  and 
training  or  who  otherwise  meet  the  criteria  of 
dlsadvantagement  as  set  forth  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare. 

(b)  Special  emphasis  shall  be  placed  In 
selection  and  provision  of  services  on  'Vet- 
erans of  the  Indo-Chlna  Conflict  since  Au- 
gust of  1964,  public  assistance  recipients, 
and  heads  of  households. 

Sec.  105.  Sponsors  shall  have  broad  discre- 
tion as  to  the  allocation  of  funds  among 
categories  of  eligible  persons  designated  un- 
der section  104. 

COMPENSATION    AND    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  A  person  who  is  actually  em- 
ployed shall  receive  the  usual  wage  for  such 
employment  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  is  receiving  training  or  service  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  A  person  who  Is  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
compensation  while  he  Is  receiving  training 
and  other  services  under  this  Act. 

(c)  A  person  who  Is  receiving  public  as- 
sistance but  lE  not  receiving  any  other 
benefits,  allowances,  expenses  or  other  in- 
centives under  any  provision  of  State  law 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  Incentive  al- 
lowance under  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $20 
per  week:  Provided,  That  If  he  is  receiving 
an  Incentive  allowance  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  he  shall  receive  an 
allowance  under  this  Act  only  to  the  extent 
that  his  total  Incentive  allowance  does  not 
exceed  $20  per  week  while  he  Is  receiving 
training   or   other   services   under   this   Act. 

(d)  A  person  who  Is  receiving  public  as- 
sistance and  benefits,  allowances,  expenses, 
or  other  Incentives  under  any  provision  of 
State  law  shall  not  be  eligible  for  any  In- 
centive allowance  under  this  Act  while  he  Is 
receiving  training  or  other  services  under 
this  Act. 

(e)  A  person  who  Is  not  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  public  assist- 
ance shall  be  paid  an  allowance  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  average  payment  under  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  while  he  Is 
receiving  training  and  services  under  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  where  work  Is  being  per- 
formed, the  allowance  shall  not  be  lees  than 


the  higher  of  the  Federal  or  State  minimum 
wage  for  hours  actually  worked. 

(f)  A  partlclpsm-t  who  Is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  unless  such  participant  Is  the 
head  of  a  household,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  receive  a  suitable  weekly  allowance 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  basic  allowance  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion (e). 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  no  per- 
son shall  receive  an  allowance  for  any  week 
In  which  he  has  not  worked  a  minimum  of 
half  the  usual  work  week:  Provided,  That 
upon  medical  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
sponsor  such  allowance  may  be  paid  for  a 
lesser  number  of  hours  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  two  weeks. 

(h)  The  State  manpower  agent  or  local 
manpower  sponsor  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
termination and  payment  of  weekly  allow- 
ances to  Individuals  receiving  services  under 
this  title. 

(1)  No  allowance  under  subsection  (c) ,  (e) , 
or  (f)  of  this  section  may  be  paid  for  any 
portion  of  a  training  period  which  extends 
beyond  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(J)  A  participant  who  has  successfully 
completed  a  program  of  full-time  participa- 
tion, of  not  less  than  fifteen  weeks'  duration, 
in  institutional  training  or  other  manpower 
development  activities  described  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  receive,  upon  completion  of 
his  period  of  participation,  a  completion 
bonus  which  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the 
allowance  to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  sub- 
section (c),  (e),  or  (f)  for  his  last  week  of 
full-time  participation  during  such  period. 

COMPREHENSIVE    MANPOWER    PLANNING 

Manpower  Planning  Areas 
Sec.  107.  As  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of 
funds  under  this  Act,  the  Governor  shall 
designate  manpower  planning  areas  which 
shall  incorporate  all  areas  of  a  State.  Each 
manpower  planning  area  shall  be  reasonable 
and  appropriate  for  planning  the  delivery 
of  manpower  services. 

Sec  108.  In  designating  manpower  plan- 
ning areas  the  Governor  shall  seek  to  have 
them  encompass  cohesive  labor  markets.  For 
this  purpose  the  Governor  shall  consider 
existing  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas;  existing  miUtlJurlsdlctlonal  allne- 
ments  and/or  multlcounty  regional  plan- 
ning entitles;  or  other  muJtiJurlsdlctlonal 
arrangements  which  have  the  capability  to 
plan  manpower  services.  Prior  to  the  designa- 
tion of  such  areas,  the  Governor  shall  provide 
opportunity  for  comments  regarding  the  pro- 
posed areas  from  local  chief  elected  officials 

STATE    MANPOWER    AGENT 

Sec.  109.  The  Governor  shall  be  the  "State 
manpower  agent",  and  may  delegate  all  or 
part  of  the  responsibilities  of  that  role 
to  an  agency  created  by  State  statute  or  by 
other  appropriate  action.  The  State  man- 
power agent's  responsibilities  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  fiscal  administration 
of  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  title 
IV-C  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  and  such  program 
monitoring  and  reporting  tasks  as  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  Governor,  the  State 
manpower  planning  council,  local  manpower 
sponsors,  and  the  Secretary  with  Informa- 
tion suitable  for  the  assessment  and  evalua- 
tion of  program  operations  pursuant  to  the 
annual  multlyear  State  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  prepared  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  115  of  this  title. 

LOCAL    manpower    SPONSOR 

Sec.  110.  'Within  each  manpower  planning 
area  established  pursuant  to  section  107  of 
this  title,  a  local  manpower  sponsor  shall  be 
selected  by  agreement  of  the  chief  elected 
officials  of  all  cities,  counties,  or  other  units 
of  local  general  government  within  the 
manpower  planning  areas,  who  represent 
seventy-flve  per  centum  of  the  population 


within  all  local  units  of  government  In  the 
manpower  planning  area.  In  the  event  no 
agreement  is  reached  within  a  reasonable 
time  as  the  Governor  may  prescribe,  then 
the  Governor  shall  select  the  local  manpower 
sponsor:  Prot'tded,  however.  That  If  the  unit 
or  units  of  local  general  government  repre- 
senting fifty  per  centum  or  more  of  the  man- 
power planning  area  population  refuse  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Governor,  then 
the  Governor  shall  select  another  local  man- 
power sponsor. 

Sec.  Ill,  TTie  local  manpower  sponsor  mav 
delegate  all  or  part  of  the  responsibilities  of 
that  role  to  an  agency  created  by  local  stat- 
ute or  by  other  appropriate  action.  The  local 
manpower  sponsors'  responsibilities  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  fiscal  administra- 
tion of  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
to  the  manpower  planning  area,  the  design 
and  administration  of  the  delivery  system  for 
manpower  services  m  the  manpower  plan- 
ning area,  and  such  program  monitoring  and 
reporting  tasks  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
the  local  manpower  sponsor,  the  State  man- 
power planning  council  and  the  Secretary 
with  Information  suitable  for  the  assessment 
and  evaluation  of  program  operatloiis  pur- 
suant to  the  annual  multlyear  area  man- 
power plan  prepared  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  114  of  this  title. 

Sec.  112-  In  such  circumstances  as  the  chief 
elected  officials  of  all  cities,  counties,  or  other 
units  of  local  general  government  within  a 
manpower  planning  area  who  represent  sev- 
enty-five per  centum  of  the  population  with- 
in all  local  uuitA  of  government  in  the  man- 
power planning  area  conclude  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  assume  any  or  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  local  manpower  sponsor 
as  specified  in  section  ill  of  this  title,  they 
may  delegate  all  or  part  of  .said  responsibil- 
ities to  the  st^te  manpower  agent:  ProiHded, 
hou-ever.  That  the  State  manpower  agent 
retAins  the  option  at  any  time  to  provide 
for  ajid  administer  manpower  services  for 
public  assist.ance  recipients  m  the  manpower 
planning  area  from  funds  made  available 
under  this  .\ct  to  the  manpower  planning 
area. 

manpower     planning     COfNClLS 

Sec.  113,  The  Governor  and  local  majipower 
sponsors  established  pursuant  to  section  110 
of  this  title  shall,  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
any  funds  under  this  Act,  respectively  ap- 
point manpower  planning  councils  at  the 
State  and  manpower  planning  area  level  and 
designate  their  chairmen.  Such  councils  sliall 
be  advisory  to  the  Governor  and  local  man- 
power spoiisors.  respectively,  regarding  the 
preparation  and  development  of  their  respec- 
tively annual  multlyear  comprehensive  man- 
power plans.  Membership  of  the  State  and 
area  manpower  plajinlng  councils  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  representatives  of 
agencies  with  manpower  responsibilities, 
client  groups,  business,  labor,  the  public,  and 
elected  officials, 

ANNVAL     MULTIYEAR    AREA     MANPOWER     PlJ^NS 

Sec.  114.  Prior  to  each  Federal  fiscal  year, 
within  a  resasonable  time  after  notice  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor,  local  manpower 
sponsors  established  under  section  110  of  this 
title  shall  prepare  annual  miUtiyear  area 
manpower  plai^.s  for  the  areas  designated 
under  section  107  of  this  title.  Such  plans 
shall— 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  conduct  of  manpower 
programs  and  services  funded  by  the  area's 
allocation  under  this  Act; 

(2)  provide  for  services  to  public  assist- 
ance recipients  in  number  and  In  kind  of 
service  in  accordance  with  standards  devel- 
oped   by    the    State   manpower   agent; 

(3)  establish  criteria  designed  t.o  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  among  special  pop- 
ulation groups  of  funds  authorized  to  pro- 
vide manpower  programs  and  services,  such 
criteria  taking  Into  account,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population,  un- 
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emp  oyment. 


,  and  Income  levels  of  these  spe- 
fKjpulatlon  groups; 

)    provide    for    the    Implementation    of 
standards  established  by  the  State  man- 
power agent  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
p  X)grams  or  services  carried  out  under  the 
plan,    with    adequate    assurances    that 
sucll  standards  will  be  considered  In  det-er- 
min  ng  whether  to  renew,  reduce,  or  supple- 
assistance  to  local  agencies  admlnlster- 
Dr  operating  programs  or  services  pursu- 
;o  this  Act;  and 

1    be  submitted  to  the  State  manpower 
nlng  council  established  under  the  pro- 
IsKjns  of  section  113  of  this  title. 
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ANjJt-AL     MVLTIYEAR     STATE     COMPREHENSI'Vl: 
MANPOWER    PLANS 

115     'a  I    a  unified   annual   multlyear 
comprehensive  manpower  plan  shall  be 
by   the  State  manpower  planning 
.cU.  Such  plan  shall — 
I    integrate  the  annual   multiyear  plans 
itted  by  local  manpower  sponsors  uiider 
provisions  of  section  114  of  this  title; 
>    provide  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
under    this    Act,    rule    IV-C    of   the 
Secuntv  Act  and  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Provided,    That    notwithstai;dlng    any 
provision  of  law,  any  State  plan  or  plan 
vice  or  portions  thereof  which  are  re- 
to  be  submitted  to  any  Federal  agency 
inlng  to  manpower  programs  or  directly 
employabillty   development   services 
at  qualifying  individuals  for  employ- 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  State  man- 
r  planning  council  prior  to  being  sub- 
to  a  Federal  agency  for  funding; 
)   provide  for  the  development  of  stand- 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
and   services   carried   out    under   the 
In  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
rV'-C  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
-.er-Peyser  Act.  with  adequate  assurances 
such  standards  will  be  considered  m  de- 
nlng  whether  to  renew,  reduce,  or  sup- 
nt  assistance  to  agencies  admlnlster- 
programs  or  services  pursuant   to  this 
and 

)  establish  standards  for  the  delivery 
1  programs  and  services  under  this  Act 
der  to  achieve  coordinated  planning  of 
programs  and  services  to  be  pro- 
l  to  public  assistance  recipients  under 
Act  and  other  State  or  Federal  legisla- 


ted 


)    Following   preparation   of  an   annual 

year    State    comprehensive    manpower 

the  State  manpower  planning  council 

submit  it  and  any  other  related  State 

of  service,  along  with  Its  recommenda- 

to   the   Governor  for  his   review   and 

.•al.   In  his  review  the  Governor  shall 

•e  himself  that  the  comprehensive  plan 

related  plans  of  service  are  complemeii- 

and    that   the   allocation    of    resources 

ded  within  the  manpower  program  and 

•am  components  of  the  comprehensive 

or  related  plans  of  service  best  meet  the 

and  area  needs. 

Prior  to  approving  the  annual  multi- 
State  comprehensive  manpower  plan  and 
plans  of  service,  the  Governor  shall 
de   a   reasonable   time   for  review   and 
on  the  comprehensive  plan  or  re- 
plans  of  service  by  all  local  manpower 
In  the  event  that  a  local  manpower 
finds    the   annual    multlyear   State 
ve  manpower  plan,  or  any  por- 
thereof,   unacceptable,  the  local   man- 
r  sponsor  may  appeal  to  the  Governor, 
ailing  resolution  of  any  differences,  may 
to  the  regional  intergovernmental  ad- 
commlttee  established  under  section 
)f  this  title.  The  regional   Intergovern- 
al  advisory  committee  shall  provide  Its 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  the  Gov- 
and  local   manpower  sponsor.  If  the 
nor  or  the  local  manpower  sponsor  fall 
these  findings  within  a  reasonable 
as  prescribed  by  the  regional  Intergov- 
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ernmental  advisory  committee,  then  the  na- 
tional intergovernmental  advisory  council 
established  under  secticm  119  of  this  title 
shall  make  the  final  determination  and  ap- 
propriate adjustments,  f  required,  =,hall  be 
made  in  the  annual  multlyear  State  com- 
prehensive   manpower   plan. 

REVIEW     OP    STATE    COMPREHENSIVE     MANPOWER 
PLANS 

Sec,  116.  Upon  approval  by  the  Governor, 
the  annual  multiyear  State  compreheiislve 
manpower  plan  shall  bo  forwarded  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  information  of  and  re- 
view bv  the  Secretary  If  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes that  the  annual  multlyear  State  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  falls  U3  meet  the 
general  purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  request 
the  regional  intergovernmental  advisory 
committee  established  under  section  118  of 
this  title  to  review  the  annual  multlyear 
State  comprehensive  manpower  plan  and  pre- 
sent their  findings.  If  the  regional  intergov- 
ernmental advisory  committee  dees  not  find 
that  the  annual  multiyear  State  comprehen- 
sive manpower  plan  fails  lo  meet  the  general 
purposes  of  this  Act,  then  the  Secretary  shall 
fund  the  plan.  In  the  event  the  regional 
Intergovernmental  advisory  committee  finds 
that  the  annual  multlyear  State  comprehen- 
sive manpower  plan  does  fail  to  meet  the 
general  purposes  oi  this  Act.  then  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  these  findings  and  may 
refuse  to  fund  the  plan.  The  Go\  :-rnor  may 
then  appeal  the  Secretary's  action  In  the 
appropriate  court  of  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  117.  la)  If  a  Governor,  following  an 
opportunity  for  hearing  after  reasonable 
notice,  determines  that  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices under  a  funded  annual  multlyear  area 
manpower  plan  in  his  State  Is  earned  out 
contrary  to  the  approved  annual  multiyear 
State  comprehensive  .Tiaiipower  plan  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  the  procedures  pro- 
vided m  this  title,  he  may  notify  the  local 
manp>ower  sponsor  that  if  corrective  action 
Is  not  taken  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  such  notification,  he  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  with  a 
recommendation  that  appropriate  clvU  action 
be  instituted  to  reduce,  terminate,  or  reallo- 
cate funds  allocated  to  the  local  manpower 
sponsor  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  use  in 
accordance  with  the  approved  annual  multi- 
year  State  comprehensive  manpower  plan. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary,  following  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  after  reasonable  notice, 
detennlnes  that  the  delivery  of  services  under 
a  funded  annual  multlyear  State  comprehen- 
sive manpower  plan  Is  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  notify  the 
recipient  unit  of  government  that  If  correc- 
tive action  Is  not  taken  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  notification,  he  will 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  with  a  recommendation 
that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted 
to  reduce,  terminate,  or  reallocate  funds  allo- 
cated to  the  State  manpower  agent  or  local 
manpower  sponsor  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

(c)  In  cases  in  which  a  court  determines 
that  a  State  or  local  manpower  sponsor  has 
violated  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  court  may  direct  that  In  the  case  of  a 
local  manpower  sponsor,  the  State  manpower 
agent  shall  Of>erate  the  local  manpower  spon- 
sors' program  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  court  made  its  finding,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year;  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  State,  the  Secretary  shall  perform  Itfi  func- 
tions for  the  balance  of  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  Court  may 
take  such  other  action  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

REGIONAL   INTERGOVERNMENTAL   ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE    ON     MANPOWER 

Sec.  118.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretarv  of  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
shall  establish  ten  regional  Intergovernmen- 
tal advise  ry  committees  on  manpower  to 
e:<amln^  such  appeals  as  may  be  brought  to 
their  attention  as  prescribed  by  section  115 
(c)  of  this  title  and  to  advise  him  with  re- 
gard to  matters  involving  intergovernmental 
relationships  within  each  respective  region 
In  the  development  and  conduct  of  programs 
under  this  Act,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  assignment  and  coordination  of  man- 
power responsibilities  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmental  units  and  apportion- 
ment of  funds.  Members  of  the  committees 
shall  be  the  Governors  of  the  States  within 
the  designated  regions,  and  other  elected  offi- 
cials of  local  general  governments  within  each 
respective  region  selected  by  the  Secretary. 
In  selecting  the  elected  c  ffi:ial3  of  local  gen- 
eral gover.un  nts  for  each  regional  commit- 
tee, the  Secretary  s^  all  assure  an  equitable 
balance  in  the  pclitital  affiliation  of  such 
local  general  go\ernment  elected  officials. 
M  mbers  of  the  committee  shall  designate  a 
chairman  rf  the  ccnimlttee,  an.-i  shall  re- 
ceive no  ccmpensati,  n  and  shall  not  be 
Federal  employees  for  any  purpose  They  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section 
5703.  title  5.  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently  ant.  receiving  compensation 
on  a  per  diem,  when  actually  employed  basis. 

NATIONAL   INTERGOVERNMENTAL   ADVISORY 
COUNCIL    ON    MANPOWER 

Sec.  119.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall 
establish  a  national  Intergovernmental  ad- 
visory council  on  manpower  to  make  such 
determinations  as  may  be  necessary  under 
the  procedures  prescribed  by  section  115(c) 
of  this  title  and  to  advise  him  with  regard 
to  matters  involving  Intergovernmental  re- 
lationships in  the  development  and  conduct 
of  programs  under  this  Act.  including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  assignment  of  manpower 
responsibilities  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  units,  apportionment  of 
funds,  and  State  and  area  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Members  of  the  coun- 
cil shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  Governors,  Mayors,  and  other  elected 
State  or  local  public  officials.  Including  at 
least  six  Governors,  six  Mayors,  and  twelve 
elected  State  or  local  public  officials.  In 
selecting  members  of  the  council,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  assure  an  equitable  balance  in  the 
political  affiliation  of  its  members.  Members 
of  the  council  shall  designate  a  chairman  of 
the  council,  and  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion and  shall  not  be  Federal  employees  for 
any  purpose.  They  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  5703.  title  5,  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
errnment  service  employed  intermittently 
and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem, 
when  actually  employed  basis.  Prior  to  pre- 
scribing any  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  other  published  interpretations  or  orders 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  confer 
with  members  of  the  national  intergovern- 
mental advisory  council  to  secure  their  ad- 
vice In  the  development  of  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  or  other  published  Inter- 
pretations or  orders. 

TITLE   n— PtTBLIC   SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT 

ATTTHORIZATION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  State  manpower  agents  or 
local  manpower  sponsors  designated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may 
carry  out  a  program  under  which  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  will  provide 
useful    public   service   employment   to    un- 
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employed  and  underemployed  persons.  Fi- 
nancial aslstance  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  only  pursuant  to 
an  annual  multiyear  State  comprehensive 
manpower  plan  approved  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  I. 

(b)  State  manpower  agents  and  local  man- 
power sponsors  designated  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  carry  out 
a  program  under  which  the  agent  or  sponsor 
may  contract  with  any  private  organization 
to  fill  unmet  needs  for  services  to  the  public 
In  fields  defined  In  section  203.  The  contract 
shall  require  that  the  private  organization 
employ  individuals  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(c)  Programs  assisted  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  with 
a  view  toward — 

( 1 )  developing  new  careers,  or 

(2)  providing  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement, or 

(3)  providing  opportunities  for  continued 
training.  Including  on-the-job  training,  or 

(4)  providing  transitional  public  service 
employment  which  will  enable  the  Individ- 
uals so  employed  to  move  into  public  or  pri- 
vate employment  or  training  not  supported 
by  this  Act. 

(d)  The  State  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  title  I  may  In- 
clude a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram provided  the  plan  sets  forth — 

(1)  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  un- 
der this  title  will  be  administered  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  manpower  spon- 
sor designated  under  title  I  of  this  Act; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served,  In- 
cluding data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  particlp>ants  and  their  Income 
and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prosp)€cts  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  p)«urtlclpants  to  employment  or 
training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  Indi- 
viduals involved,  whether  in  the  public  or 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide 
participants  with  skills  for  which  there  is  swi 
anticipated  big  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
ticipants with  self-development  skills  but 
nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  persons  or  programs 
for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible 
or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  In  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  to 
expand  within  the  public  or  private  sector 
as  the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(5)  assurance  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  available; 

(6)  a  descrltlon  of  the  methods  to  be  used 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  participants, 
including  specific  eligibility  criteria,  and 
programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for  their 
job  respDnsibllities; 

i7)  a  description  off  unmet  public  serv- 
ice needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  r.eeds; 

i8>  a  description  of  jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(9)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  persons 
employed  in  public  service  Jobs  under  this 
title  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages  paid 
for  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
empl.jyer; 


(10)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  ( Including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

111)  the  planning  for  and  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  in  working  with 
participants; 

(12)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for 
participants; 

(13)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  sisslstance  will  be 
made  available  under  this  title  will  undertake 
analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels  of  em- 
ployment, Including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(14)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide 
linkages  with  upgrading  and  other  man- 
power programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  pro- 
viding those  persons  employed  in  public 
service  Jobs  under  this  title  who  want  to 
pursue  work  with  the  employer.  In  the  same 
or  similar  work,  with  opportunities  to  do  so 
and  to  find  permanent,  upwardly  mobile 
careers  in  that  field,  and  (B)  providing  those 
persons  so  employed,  who  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  permanent  careers  in  such  field,  with 
opportunities  to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain 
work  in  other  fields; 

(15)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons; 

(16)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement,  in- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opi>ortunlties  for  the 
disadvantaged; 

(17)  assurances  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  participants  In  the  program  will 
be  employed  In  a  bona  fide  professional 
capacity  (as  such  term  Is  used  in  section 
13(a)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938),  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  participants  em- 
ployed as  classroom  teachers,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  this  limitation  in  exceptional 
circumstances;  and 

(18)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  202,  (a)  Financial  assistance  for  any 
program  or  activity  under  this  title  shall  not 
be  provided  unless  it  is  determined.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  result  in  an 
Increase  in  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available, 
(B)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertime  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits) ,  (C)  will  not  impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  existing  federally  as- 
sisted Jobs; 

(2)  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employee  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  if 
section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  If  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum   wage  for  the  most   nearly   com- 


parable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
In  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer: 

(3)  funds  under  this  Act  will  not  be  used 
to  pay  persons  employed  in  public  service 
jobs  under  this  Act  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
§12.000  per  year; 

(4 1  all  persons  employed  in  public  service 
jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance,  un- 
employment insurance,  and  other  benefits 
at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(5i  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(6)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  cr  upward  mobility  of  individ- 
ual participants; 

(7)  no  funds  for  programs  authorized  un- 
der this  title  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
of,  or  for  the  rental  or  leasing  of  supplies, 
equipment,  materials,  or  real  property;   and 

(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  In  connection  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  financial  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  available  in  such  a  manner  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  public  service  em- 
ployment opportunities  wUl  be  available  on 
an  equitable  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  among  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  population  of  unemployed  per- 
sons, giving  consideration  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  unemployed  persons  in  each 
segment. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be  p>er- 
formed  tinder  any  program  for  which  an  ap- 
plication is  being  developed  for  submission 
under  this  Act,  such  organization  shall  be 
notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  p)erlod  of 
time  in  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
title  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  .^ccountlng  requirements,  p>er6on- 
nel  standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  effective  u.se  of  funds. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  authorized 
under  this  title  unless  l.e  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  he  shall 
prescribe,  that  periodic  reports  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  containing  data  designed  to 
enable  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  to 
measure  the  relative,  and  where  progress  can 
be  compared  appropriately,  comparative  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  Act  and  other  federally  supported  man- 
power programs  Such  data  shall  Include  in- 
formation on — 

(1)  char.acteristlcs  of  participants.  Includ- 
ing age,  sex,  race,  health,  education  level, 
and  previous  wage  and  employment  experi- 
ence; 

(2)  duration  in  emploj-ment  situations.  In- 
cluding Information  on  the  duration  of  em- 
ployment of  program  participants  for  at  least 
a  year  following  the  termination  of  partici- 
pation In  federally  assisted  programs  and 
comparable  Information  on  other  employees 
or  trainees  of  partlclpvatlng  employers:   and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  participant,  in- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  train- 
ing, and  supportive  services,  all  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  administrative  costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 
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'   to.  work  In  such  fields  as  envlron- 
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'health  care"  includes,  but  Is  not  llm- 
.  preventive  and  clinical  medical  treat- 
voluntary    family    planning   services, 
lion  services,  and  approplrat-e  pyschla- 
jisychologlcal,  and  prosthetic  services. 

Ill— SPECIAL  FEDERAL  RESPONSI- 
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DEFTNrnONS 

303.    (a)    As   used   in   this   title,    the 


this 


RESEARCH,    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

301.   (a)   To  assist  the  Nation  in  ex- 
?  work  opportunities  and  assuring  ac- 
those  opportunities  for  all  who  desire 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  compre- 
program  of  manpower  research  utU- 
the  methods,  techniques,  and  knowl- 
3f   the   behavioral   and  social  sciences 
I  uch    other    methods,    techniques    and 
Vdge  as  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
's  manpower  problems.  This  program 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  studies 
"ngs  of  which  may  contribute  to  the 
ion   of   manpower   policy;    develop- 
er   Improvement    of    manpower    pro- 
increased    knowledge    about    labor 
processes:    reduction   of   unemploy- 
*nd  its  relationships  to  price  stability. 
of  more  effective  manpower  de- 
training   and    utilization;     im- 
natlonal.  regional,  and  local  means  of 
future  labor  demand  and  supply; 
nt  of  Job  opportunities;  up-grad- 
skllls;    meeting  of  manpower  short- 
easing  of  the  transition  from  school 
k.  from  one  Job  to  another,  and  from 
o  retirement;  and  Improvement  of  op- 
iltles    for   emplo>-ment    and    advance- 
through  the  reduction  of  dlscrimlna- 
dlsadvantage  arising  from  poverty. 
':  or  prejudice. 
Prior  to  undertaking  any  studies  un- 
is  section,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
I  i.te  time  for  any  State  manpower  agent 
' '    local    manpower   sponsor    to   review 
lomment     on     the     proposed     studies 
n  the  problems  peculiar  to  a  particular 
manpower   agent    and,  or   local    man- 
^onsor  are  to  be  researched. 
The  Secretary  may.  through  grants  to 
tracts    with    State   manpower   agents 
local    manpower   sponsors    provided 
purpose  of  experlmentaJ,  demonstra- 
ind  pilot  projects  with  public  or  pri- 
n  mproflt  organizations,  or  through  con- 
"  with  other  private  organizations,  es- 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
te<|hnlques  and  demonstrating  the  effec- 
of  specialized  methods  in  meeting 
anpower.    employment    and    training, 
ated  labor  market  problems.  The  Sec- 
shall,  prior  to  entering  into  contracts 
ther  public,  private  nonprofit,  or  prl- 
<  rganizatlons,    provide    all    concerned 
nanpower   agents  and  or  local   man- 
sponsors  adequate  time  for  review  and 
nt   on    any   project   or  program   pro- 
The  findings  and  results  of  such  proj- 
programs  shall  be  transmitted  to  all 
laanpower  agents  and  local  manpower 

TS. 

:n  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 

'(c).  the  Secretary  shall,  where  appro- 

:onsult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health. 

on,  and  Welfare.  Commerce.  Agrlcul- 

ng  and  Urban  Development,  and 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  such  other  agencies  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Where  programs  under  this  para- 
graph require  institutional  training,  appro- 
priate arrangements  for  such  training  shall 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

LABOR    MARKET    INFOBM.^TION 

Sec.  302,  la)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  Information  collection  on  a  National. 
State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basis.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Information  re- 
garding— 

( 1 )  current  and  project  employment  trends 
by  industry  and  by  occupations: 

(2i  job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments by  various  labor  markets: 

1.3 »  supply  of  labor  available  in  various 
labor  markets: 

(4)  business  development  and  location 
trends.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(5 1  the  number  and  characteristics  of  all 
persons  requiring  manpower  services.  Includ- 
ing Identmcatlon  by  age,  se.x.  and  racial  or 
other  pertinent  minority  group; 

161    a  periodic  Index  of  underemployment; 

i7i  a  periodic  Index  of  the  Incidence  of 
poverty  adjusted  tor  differences  In  coses  of 
living  between  various  geographical  areas. 

<bi  Information  collected  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  developed  and  disseminated 
in  a  usable  form  and  on  a  timely  basis  to 
meet  the  needs  of  decentralized  comprehen- 
sive manpower  planning  at  the  State  and 
local  level  and  the  need  of  public  and  private 
users.  In  addition  the  Secretary  shall  collect 
and  disseminate  information  on  recruitment. 
counseling,  education,  training,  placement. 
Job  development,  evaluation,  and  other  ap- 
propriate activities  under  this  Act  and  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  Publl';  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1935.  the  Wagner-Pevser 
Act.  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  and  other  relevant  Federal 
statutes. 

NATIONAL   COMPUTERIZED    JOB    BANK    PROGRAM 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
establish  a  computerized  Job  bank  program 
for  the  purpose  of — 

il)  Identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies: 

i2i  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  National.  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis: 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  m 
Jobs:  and 

i4i  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  availability  of  Information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to  em- 
ployers, employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  other  interested  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  as  provided  by  the 
Secretar>''s  regulations. 

Maximum  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  In  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  The  program  estab- 
lished under  this  Title  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  comprehensive  manpower  program 
established  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

CONDUCT    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  304.  For  the  purpHDee  of  carrying  out 
the  program  established  In  section  303  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Ls  aut.horlzed  to  make 
grants  to  State  manpower  agents  to  establish 
or  contract  for  the  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  Including  the  purchase 
or  other  acquisition  of  necessary  equipment. 
The  Secretary  may  conduct  the  program  on  a 
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regional  or  Interstate  basis  through  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements.  He  may 
also  conduct  the  program  when  he  finds  that 
a  State  program  will  not  adequately  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
require  that  any  Information  concerning 
manpower  resources  or  Job  vacancies  utilized 
in  the  operation  of  Job-bank  programs  fi- 
nanced under  this  title  be  furnished  to  him 
at  his  request.  He  may,  in  addition,  require 
the  integration  of  any  Information  concern- 
ing Job  vacancies  or  applicants  Into  a  Job- 
bank  system  assisted  under  this  title. 

MANPOWER    UTILIZATION 

Sec.  305.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
demonstration  program  for  the  Improvement 
of  manpower  utilization  in  sectors  of  the 
economy  experiencing  persistent  manpower 
shortages,  or  In  other  situations  requiring 
maximiun  utilization  of  existing  manpower. 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  this  program 
through  State  manpower  plarmlng  councils. 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  receipt 
of  the  findings  and  recommendations  for  the 
implementation  of  a  model  early  warning  sys- 
tem for  the  National  Institute  for  Manpower 
Policy  as  prescribed  by  clause  4  of  section 
504  of  title  V,  Initiate  an  experimental  and 
demonstration  project  to  test  the  practicality 
of  the  model  provided. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  Governors,  State  manpower  agents,  and 
local  manpower  sponsors,  shall  provide  for  a 
system  of  continuing  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  including  their  cost  in  relation  to 
their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals, 
their  Impact  on  communities  and  partici- 
pants, their  implication  for  related  programs, 
the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  of  various  ages,  and  the  adequacy  of 
their  mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  services. 
He  shall  also  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opin- 
ions of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  his  activities  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  measure  the 
relative  and,  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  authorized  imder  this  Act. 
The  dau  so  developed  shall  Include  Informa- 
tion on — 

1 1 1  enrollee  characteristics,  including  age, 
sex,  race,  health,  education  level,  and  previ- 
out  wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2)  duration  In  training  and  employment 
situations,  including  Information  on  the 
duration  of  employment  of  program  partici- 
pants for  at  least  a  year  following  the  ter- 
mination of  participation  In  federally  assisted 
programs  and  comparable  Information  on 
other  employees  or  trainees  of  participating 
employers;  and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  Including 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services,  and  administra- 
tive costs, 

TRAINING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  308.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  where  appropriate,  shall  provide  di- 
rectly or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements,  training  for  specialized  or 
other  personnel  and  technical  assistance 
which  Is  needed  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
grams established  under  this  Act  or  which 
otherwise  petralns  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  Upon  request  of  a  Governor,  State  man- 
power agent,  or  local  manpower  sponsor,  the 
Secretary  may  make  special  assignments  of 
personnel  to  public  or  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, or  employers  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section;  but  no  such  special 
assignments  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years. 


EMPLOYMENT   IMPACT   OF   FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  309.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  undertake  studies  of  the  contribution  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  and  other  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  to  the  overall  employment 
level.  Such  studies  may  Include  but  are  not 
limited  to  collection  and  analysis  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  positions  wholly  or 
partially  supported  by  Federal  assistance 
programs,  their  occupational  structure,  wage, 
and  salary  levels,  projections  for  future 
growth,  requirements  and  qualifications  for 
entry  Into  such  p>o®ltlons,  promotional  and 
career  development  opportunities,  the  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  other  relevant  charac- 
teristics of  those  who  occupy  such  positions, 
and  the  effects  of  such  employment  on  em- 
ployment generally.  The  heads  of  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  administering 
grants-in-aid  or  other  Federal  assistance 
programs  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Secretary  in  the  conduct  of 
such  studies.  They  shall  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary annually  estimates  of  the  employment 
Increases  or  decreases  expected  to  result  from 
the  planned  expansion  or  reduction  of  such 
programs,  and  tis  conditions  warrant,  on  call 
from  the  Secretary,  contingency  plans  and 
estimates  relating  to  the  Increase  In  employ- 
ment which  would  be  created  If  such  pro- 
grams are  expanded  under  conditions  cxf  per- 
sistent high  iinemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. 

JOB   CORPS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Director 
under  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  part  A  of  title 
I  shall,  without  regard  to  the  expiration  date 
specified  In  section  171,  become  a  part  of 
section  301  of  this  title.  Any  reference  to  part 
A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
or  any  provisions  thereof  In  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  title  III  of  this  Act  or  the  cor- 
responding provision  thereof. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1972,  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  part  A  of  title  I  and  by  redesig- 
nating the  remaining  parts  of  title  I 
accordingly. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1972,  section  810(a) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (a)  thereof,  and  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  of  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and",  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  In  Job  Corps  centers  operated  under 
title  III  of  the  Manpower  and  Employment 
Act  of  1972." 

(d)  Grants  and  contracts  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
prior  to  the  effective  date  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

TITLE  IV — MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTHORIZED    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  401.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  $5,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $5,- 
000.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
which  are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  were  ap- 


propriated shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and 
any  funds  obligated  In  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  expended  during  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  obligation. 

ADDITIONAL    FUNDS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  402.  (a)  For  any  fiscal  year  including 
the  last  of  any  three  consecutive  months  In 
which  the  national  rate  of  unemployment 
(seasonally  adjusted)  — 

(1)  equals  or  exceeds  4.5  per  centum  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  programs 
authorized  under  titles  I  and  II  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  such  fiscal  vear  under  section 
401; 

(2)  equals  or  exceeds  5  per  centum  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
programs  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum 
of  the  amount  authorized  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  401; 

(3)  equals  or  exceeds  Sig  per  centum  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropirated  for  such  pro- 
grams an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  401;  or 

(4)  equals  or  exceeds  6  per  centum  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  programs  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  401. 

(b)  For  any  fiscal  year  Including  the  last 
of  any  three  consecutive  months  In  which 
the  unemployment  rate  In  one  or  more 
States  exceeds  6  per  centum  (seasonallv  ad- 
Justed)  but  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment does  not  exceed  4.5  per  centum  (sea- 
sonally adjusted),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  distribution  among  such 
State  or  States  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  such 
State  or  States  under  this  Act  for  that  fiscal 
year  only. 

(c)  If  more  than  one  paragraph  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  applicable  In  any  one  fiscal 
year,  the  cumulative  additional  authorization 
for  that  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  larg- 
est authorization  specified  In  any  one  of 
such  applicable  paragraphs. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  403.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  In  sections  401  and  402 
(except  for  amounts  otherwise  reserved  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  or  expressly  limited 
In  an  appropriation  Act  to  a  specific  purpose 
under  this  Act)  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
titles  of  this  Act  as  follows:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  95  per  centum  for 
title  I  and  5  per  centum  for  title  III;  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June 
30,  1975.  95  per  centum  for  titles  I  and  II  and 
5  per  centum  for  title  III. 

(b)  The  amount  available  for  title  I  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
titles  I  and  II  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  shall  be 
allocated  In  such  a  manner  that  of  such 
amounts — 

(1)  not  less  than  90  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  an  equita- 
ble manner,  taking  Into  consideration  (a) 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  the  severity 
of  that  unemployment  In  a  State  relative  to 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  severity  of 
unemployment  In  the  Nation;  (b)  the  esti- 
mated number  of  underemployed  In  a  State 
relative  to  the  total  number  of  underem- 
ployed In  the  Nation;  (c)  the  population  of 
the  State  relative  to  the  total  population  of 
the  Nation;  and  (d)  the  number  of  persons 
of  any  age  In  poverty  In  a  State  relative  to 
the  number  of  persons  of  any  age  In  poverty 
In  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
title  I  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  of  titles  I  and  II  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June   30,   1974,   and  June  30,    1975, 


except  that  where  the  apportionment  under 
clause  1 1 )  for  any  State  or  the  Commo:> 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  for  a  fiscal  year  is  less 
than  $1,500,000  (or  $150,000  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  i  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  sums  available  under 
this  paragraph  to  increase  the  amount  so 
apportioned  to  such  States  to  Jl. 500,000  or 
$150,000.  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  The  am.'iunt  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (li  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  manpower  planning 
areas  within  each  such  State  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  of  such  amounts — 

(1  )  not  less  than  90  per  centum  shay  be 
apportioned  among  the  areas  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (b) ; 

(2)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Incentives  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  areawlde  and 
statewide  manpower  planning.  In  no  case 
however,  may  the  Governor  increase  the  ap- 
portionment to  a  manpower  planning  area 
by  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  sum  al- 
located under  clause   d)   of  subsection   (c). 

(d  )  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  man- 
power planning  area  \^^thln  a  Slate  under 
clause  (1 1  of  subsection  (ci  shall  be  appor- 
tioned in  such  a  manner  that  of  such 
amounts — • 

(1)  not  less  than  90  per  centum  shall  be 
for  the  operation  of  manpower  programs  ai:d 
services  by  the  local  spoixsor; 

(2)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be 
reserved  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  six)n- 
sor  for  the  purpose  of  providing  incentives 
for  the  development  of  local  program 
linkages. 

(e)  For  tlie  purposes  of  title  II.  the  ap- 
p>ortlonment  of  funds  to  planning  areas  In 
the  manner  as  provided  in  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  represent  the  total 
funds  to  be  expanded  in  that  district  by  the 
local  sponsor  and  by  the  Governor  or  his 
agent.  When  the  total  to  be  expended  in  each 
planning  area  has  been  determined,  the  ratio 
of  State  to  local  government  fill-time 
equivalent  employment  In  that  area  will  be 
computed  and  the  funds  will  be  disbursed 
to  the  local  sponsor  and  to  the  Governor  or 
his  agent  according  to  that  ratio. 

(f)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary-  to  make  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  grant  or  contract  entered  li'.to  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  TValning  Act  of 
1962  amended,  or  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  the 
Secretary'  may  transfer  funds  from  itmounts 
allocated  for  newly  authorlred  programs 
under  this  Act. 

ADVANCE     FUNDING 

Sec  404.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  a-Tording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act.  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  In  the  appropna- 
tlon  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(bi  In  order  to  permit  planning  on  a 
long-range  basis  and  the.'-eby  to  en(x>urage 
the  most  elective  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  els 
a  minimum,  obligate  funds  to  the  States  a 
year  in  advance. 

(c)  In  order  to  affect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (al  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  Its  Initial  application  will  result  in  the 
enactment  in  the  same  year  i  whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise  i  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 
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CCJNDITIONS    APPLICABLE    TO    ALL    PROGRAMS 

S»c.  405.  The  Secretarj-  shall  not  provide 

assistance  for  any  program  under 

Act  unless — 

the  grant,  contract,  or  a^eement  with 

t  thereto  specifically  provides  that  no 

■n  u-ith  responsibilities  in  the  operation 

ch  program  will  discriminate  with  re- 

to  any  program  participant  or  any  ap- 

t    for   participation   in   svich   program 

of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin. 

or  political  affiliation, 

such  program  does  not  Involve  par- 
political    activities;    and    neither    the 
the   funds   provided   therefor,   nor 
nel    employed   in   the   administration 
shall  be.  in  any  way  or  to  any  ex- 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  political  ac- 
in   contravention   of  chapter    15   of 
5.  United  States  Code, 
he  determines  that  participants  in  the 
will  not  be  employed  on  the  con- 
tlon,  operation,   or  maintenance  of  so 
of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be  used 
sectarian   Instruction  or  as  a  nlace  for 
lous  worship: 

I   conditions  of  employment  or  training 

be   appropriate   and   reasonable   In   the 

of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work. 

region,  and   proficiency  of  the 

cipant: 

appropriate  standards  for  the  health. 
y.  and  other  conditions  applicable  to  the 
ance  of   work  and   training  on  any 
project   are   established   and   will   be   main- 
taln4d 
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appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
will   be  provided   to   all   partlcl- 


lii 


the    program   will    not    result    In    the 

lent  of  employed  workers  or  impair 

_  contracts  for  services  or  reeult  in  the 

iltutlon  of  Federal   for  other  funds  In 

with  work  that  would  otherwise 

performed: 

persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  traln- 

an  occupation  which  requires  less  than 
«reeks  of  preemployment  training  unless 

are  immediate  employment  opportunl- 
vallable  In  that  occupation; 

funds  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to 

e  stent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds  that 

1  otherwise  be  made  available  from  non- 

al  sources  for  the  purpose  of  planning 

idministration  of  programs  within  the 

of  this  Act  and  not  to  supplant  such 

funds: 

I  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports, 
ch  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
is  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
re.  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
— -y  to  assure  that  funds  are  being  ex- 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
\ct: 

>  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
t  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupatlon- 
velopment  or  upward  mobility  of  Indl- 
.1  participants: 

)  the  program  has  adequate  internal 
ilstratlvo  controls,  accounting  requlre- 
:.  personnel  standards,  evaluation  pro- 
s.  availability  of  Inservlce  training  and 
cal  assistance  programs,  and  other 
3  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
ve  use  of  funds. 
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SPECIAL     LIMITATIONS 

406.  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by  this 
be  used  to  enter  into  arrangements 
otherwise  establish,  any  training  pro- 
In  the  lower  wage  industries  in  Jobs 
prior  skill  or  training  is  typically  not 
prtrequlslte  to  hiring  and  where  labor 
ver  Is  high,  or  to  assist  in  relocating 
ishments  from  one  area  to  another, 
limitations  on  relocation  shall  not 
prohibit  assistance  to  a  business  entity  in  the 
estab  ishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsiliary  of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary  of 
LaboJ  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result  In 


an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations,  un- 
less he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being  estab- 
lished with  the  intention  of  closing  down 
the  operations  of  the  existing  business  entity 
in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or  In  any 
other  area  where  it  condvicts  such  operations. 

(bi  Any  amounts  received  under  chapters 
11,  13,  31.  34,  35  of  title  38,  United  Stales 
Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war,  as  defined 
by  section  101  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
for  a  service-connected  disability  or  any  eligi- 
ble person  as  defined  in  section  1701  of  such 
title,  if  otherwise  eligible  to  participate  In 
programs  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  determining  the  needs 
or  qualifications  of  participants  in  programs 
under  this  Act. 

ici  Acceptance  of  family  planning  service 
provided  to  trainees  shall  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  to  whom  such 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  prereq- 
uisite to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any 
benefit  under  the  prosn^m. 

( d  I  No  contract  shall  be  let  to  any  individ- 
ual, institution,  or  organization  to  evaluate 
any  program  under  this  Act  if  that  Individual 
or  any  member  of  such  institution  or  orga- 
nization Is  associated  with  the  program  as 
a  consultant,  technical  adviser,  or  in  any 
other  caf>acity, 

lei  Any  contract  under  section  101i4)(B) 
between  a  sponsor  and  private  organization 
shall  be  based  on  a  finding  by  the  sporusor 
that  the  Jobs  to  be  performed  fill  a  public 
need  and  are  for  the  public  benefit.  Any  such 
contract  shall  be  subject  to  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures  and  standards  for  allowable 
percer»tage  of  overhead  and  profit  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  manpower  council. 

(f)  Payments  to  an  employer  undertaking 
a  training  program  under  section  10(6)  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  In  an  amount 
equal  to — 

(1)  ninety  per  centum  of  the  instruction 
expense,  other  ordinary  and  necessary 
training  costs,  and  trainee  wage  payments  for 
the  time  spent  in  training  less  the  value  of 
productive  sen-lces  rendered  by  such  trainee, 
plus 

i2»  a  bontis  payment  to  reward  the  efforts 
of  employers  whoee  programs  under  this 
title  have  resulted  in  substantial  upgrading 
and  high  retention,  to  be  computed  as  fol- 
lows : 

(Al  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  20  per  centum 
of  the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  employees  upgraded  under  such 
program  by  the  average  increase  In  annual 
earnings  of  these  upgraded  employees  still 
employed    by   the    employer;    and 

I  B  )  at  the  end  of  the  sea.md  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title.  10  per  centum  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  employees  upgraded  under  such 
program  by  the  average  increase  In  annual 
earnings  of  these  upgradrd  employees  still 
employed  by  the  employer. 

LABOR     STANDARDS 

Sec,  407,  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally 
assisted  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  costruction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
{40  U.SC.  276a— 276a-5 ) .  or  at  such  other 
rates  as  may  be  allowed  for  trainees.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 


to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (16  P,R.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  1, 
1934.  as  amended  (48  SUt.  948,  as  amended-' 
40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS 

Sec  408,  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  la 
carrymg  out  hla  functions  and  responsibilities 
Deoartment,  and  emplov  or  dispose  of  in 
under  this  Act.  to  accept  In  the  name  of  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or 
any  title  thereof,  an  unconditional  gift  of 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise:  and  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices, not  withstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

trrlLIZATION    OF   SERVICES    AND    FACILmiES 

Sec,  409,  I  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  U  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  thla 
Act,  to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without 
reimbursement,  and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  to 
accept  and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
with  or  without  reimbursement. 

INTERSTATS    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  410,  In  the  event  that  compUance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States,  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  such  States  to 
enter  Into  such  compacts  and  agreements  to 
facilitate  such  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary, 

ADVISORY    COMMimSES 

Sec,  411.  If  members  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee or  council  authorized  under  this  Act 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  are  reimbursed,  they  shaU 
not  receive  an  amount  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum daily  rate  prescribed  for  G&-18  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
for  each  day  on  which  they  are  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  their  duties  (In- 
eluding  travel-time)  as  a  member  of  the 
committee.  All  members  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C  5703) 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently  and  receiving  com- 
pensation on  a  per  diem,  when  actually  em- 
ployed, basis. 

REPEAL    OP    MANPOWER    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
TRAINING    ACT    OF    1962 

Sec.  412,  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  30,  1972,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  re- 
pealed. Unexpended  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  such  Act  may  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

REPEAL    OF    EMERGENCT    EMPLOYMENT 
ACT    or    1971 

Sec.  413.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  30.  1973,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  is  repealed.  Unex- 
pended appropriations  for  carrjring  out  such 
Act  may  be  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  as  directed  by  the  President. 

HATCH    ACT 

Sec,  414,  Persons  engaged  in  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  considered  for 
purposes  of  section  1501(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  be  the  individuals  whooe  prin- 
cipal employment  Is  in  connection  with  an 
activity  financed  by  grants  made  by  the 
United  States, 

CRIMINAL    PROVlSIOJ»B 

Sec  415,  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  665  to  read  as  follows: 
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EMBEZZLEMENT   FROM    MANPOWER 
IMPROPER    INDUCEMENT 

"Sec  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act,  embezzles,  willfully  mis- 
applies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the 
moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which  are 
the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  If  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Manpower  and  Employment  Act  Induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  any 
value  to  any  person  (including  such  grantee 
agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
MANPOWER  POLICY 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment, administration,  and  coordination 
of  programs  of  education,  training,  and  man- 
power development  generally  is  so  diffused 
and  fragmented  at  all  levels  of  goverrmient 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  develop  ra- 
tional priorities  In  these  fields,  with  the  re- 
sult that  even  good  programs  have  proved 
to  be  far  less  effective  than  could  reasonably 
be  expected  and  billions  of  dollars  in  both 
tax  funds  and  private  funds  have  been  ap- 
plied far  less  effectively  than  the  national 
interest  requires.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  education  and  manpower  development 
programs  are  nowhere  more  fragmented  than 
in  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  not  developed  a  coherent  na- 
tional manpower  policy  as  the  basis  for  Fed- 
eral action  In  these  fields,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued lack  of  a  coherent,  flexible,  national 
manpower  policy  dangerously  reduces  our 
prospects  for  solving  economic  and  social 
problems  which  threaten  fundamental  na- 
tional interests  and  objectives.  Accordingly, 
the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  establish  an 
Institute  for  Manpower  Policy  which  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  examining  these 
issues,  for  suggesting  ways  and  means  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  for  developing  a  na- 
tional  manpower   policy. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF     NATIONAL     INSTITTTTE     FOR 
MANPOWER  POLICY 

Sec  502,  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Manpower  Policy,  The  In- 
stitute shall  be  governed  by  a  Board  com- 
pose of  twenty-five  members  selected  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  ten  members,  as  follows,  serving  ex 
officio:  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget: 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House; 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

(4)  eleven  members  broadly  representative 
of  labor.  Industry  and  commerce,  education. 


manpower  training,  counseling  and  place- 
ment programs,  and  of  the  general  public  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  three  of  the 
eleven  shall  be  Governors  or  local  manpower 
sponsors  or  their  designees,  which  shall  be 
selected  In  such  a  manner  as  shall  assure  an 
equitable  balance  in  the  political  affiliation 
of  such  officials. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  not  meet  fewer  than 
three  times  a  year  and  during  its  first  meet- 
ing It  shall  elect  a  Chairman  who  shall  be 
one  of  the  eleven  public  members  appolnte<l 
by  the  President. 

(c)  (1)  The  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  shall  serve  on  the  Board  for  a  length 
of  time  determined  by,  and  at  the  pleasure 
of,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Preel- 
dent  of  the  Senate,  respectively. 

(2)  The  terms  of  the  eleven  public  mem- 
bers shall  be  for  four  years,  except  that,  of 
the  original  members,  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  one-year  terms,  three  for  two- 
year  terms,  three  for  three-year  terms,  and 
the  remaining  two  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(d)  Vacancies  on  the  Board  will  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment, except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Chairman  (with  the  con- 
currence Of  the  Board)  shall  appoint  a  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Institute  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  positions  in  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(95)  Director,  National  Institute  for  Man- 
power Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    INSTITUTE 

Sec.  504.  The  Board,  through  the  Institute, 
shall— 

(1)  conduct,  such  studies,  hearings,  re- 
search, or  other  activities  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions for  a  coherent  national  manpower  pol- 
icy; 

(2)  examine  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  any  federally  assisted  education  training, 
or  manpower  development  programs  ( Includ- 
ing those  assisted  under  this  Act) .  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  contribution  of  such 
programs  to  the  achievement  of  objectives 
sought  by  the  national  manpower  policy  rec- 
ommended under  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

(3)  examine  and  evaluate  major  Federal 
programs  which  are  intended  to  (or  poten- 
tially could)  contribute  to  achieving  major 
objectives  of  existing  manpower  and  related 
legislation  or  those  set  forth  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  for  a  national  man- 
power policy,  and  particularly  the  program 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  are  designed 
(or  could  be  designed)  to  develop  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  about  manpower  prob- 
lems through  research  and  demonstration 
projects  or  to  train  personnel  in  fields  (such 
as  occupational  counseling,  guidance,  and 
placement)  which  are  vital  to  the  success 
of  education  and  manpower  programs; 

(4)  develop  a  model  early  warning  system 
which  will  function  on  a  National,  State,  and 
local  basis  and  thus  allow  manpower  plan- 
ners at  all  levels  of  government  the  oppor- 
tunity for  timely  and  adequate  responses  to 
economic  dislocations;  and  present,  within  a 
year  of  its  establishment,  its  findings  and 
recommendations  for  the  Implementation  of 
such  a  system  to  the  Secretary:  and 

,5)  make  such  other  evaluations,  investi- 
gations, or  inquiries  as  it  considers  appro- 


priate for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  for  helping  to  make  effective  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec  505.  The  Board  shall  annually  issue  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
Its  proceedings.  iindlngB.  and  recommenda- 
tions which  shall  be  made  upon  such  date 
in  the  Initial  and  each  succeeding  year  as 
the  Board  shall  determine  (but  not  later 
than  March  1  In  any  year  following  the 
Initial  year),  and  may  If  the  Board  so  deter- 
mines, be  ir.cluded  a.s  n  separate  part  cif  the 
Manpower  Report  of  the  President, 

APPOINTMENT     OF     PERSONNEL:      COMPENSATION 

Sec.  506,  lai  The  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval Of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  may 
appoint  and  compensate  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classl- 
ficaliou  aiid  general  schedule  rates,  such 
technical  and  profes-^lonal  personnel  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of    the   Institute, 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  Ui-.lted 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  per  diem  equivalent  for  GS-18 
for  each  day  so  engaged,  Including  travel- 
time  and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

general    PROVISIONS 

Sec,  507,  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Institute,  the  Director  hi  authorized 
to  carry  out  programs  directly,  or  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  any  public  or 
private  agency,  orpanlzation,  or  institution, 
and  payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
In  Installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  accounts  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  accept 
gifts  to  the  Institute  and  to  apply  them  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and 
is  similarly  authorized  to  accept  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services,  notwlthstand- 
Inp  the  provisions  of  section  3fi79(b)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes   (31  U.SC,  665(b)), 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS;    EFFECTrVE 
DATE 

Sec  508.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  enactment  thereof. 

Statement  of  Gov,  John  A.  Love,  of 
Colorado  on  B'-:half  of  the  Committee 
ON  Human  Resources  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  u.n  Manpower 
Reform  Legislation 

At  the  outspt  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  views  T  will  be  expressing  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  those  of  Governors.  As  such, 
my  remarks  reflect  the  views  of  tho^e  con- 
cerned with  a  broad  perspective  of  state 
eovernment  as  opposed  to  a  nnrrow  one. 
Thes"^  views  were  arrived  at  thrr uph  a  proc- 
ess which  Involved  their  initial  draft  ing  by 
a  coalition  of  Governors'  manpower  plan- 
ners and  policy  advisors,  their  review  by 
the  Committee  on  Human  Res.^urc  s  of  the 
Natloi^al  Governors'  Conference,  their  en- 
dorsement by  the  Committee  In  a  report  to 
all  of  tue  Governors,  and  their  acceptance — 
through  favorable  reception  of  the  Com- 
mittee's report — by  the  National  Governors' 
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ference  In  plenary  sessioti  here  in  Wash- 
on  last  week. 

realize    that    the    very    existence    of    a 
rs"  bill  and  my  presence  here  to- 
on   behalf   of   the   National   Governors' 
uference  •■Kill  surprise  a  number  of  pec- 
There  has  been  a  growing  belief,  I  un- 
tand,  that,  with  a  few  Indlvldtial  excep- 
Gover'.iors   Just   have   not   been   suffi- 
tly    Involved    with    the    Issues   of    man- 
,'er  reform. 
.'hlle   there   continues   to  be   a   range   of 
of  Interest  and 'Involvement  in  man- 
er  reform  among  Governors,  I  can  today 
a   sizeable   shift   among   our   number 
■■♦ard  the  "high  Interest"  end  of  the  spec- 
While  we  have  always  been  aware  of 
respon.slblUty   to   provide    leadership    lii 
forging    of    economic    policies    'o    bring 
ut   the   growth   and   develo;.ment   cf  our 
tes,    we   are    now   more   conscious   of   the 
role      manpower      policies      do      play 
achieving — or        frustrating — economic 
h.  We  have  a  keen  Interest  In  welfare 
a   subject    on    which    we    have   as   a 
been  quite  vocal  before  Congress    We 
now  aware,  however,   of  the  close   Unk- 
between  welfare  reform  and  manpow- 
reform.    We    are    becoming    Increasingly 
ire  of  the  opportunity  we  would  have  to 
a  giant  step  In  the  direction  of  com- 
ensive       human       resources       planning 
gh     the     experience     we     would     gain 
ugh  comprehensive  manpower  planning. 
National  Governors'  Conference  has  re- 
tiv    entered    into    an    arrar.gement    with 
Department   of   Labor   whereby   we   will 
In    the    same    technical    assistance    and 
.cy  advisory  capability  which  has  allowed 
1  govertiment  officials  to  assume  an  ac- 
role    in    manpower    policy    discussions. 
;el   I   can   safely   predict,   therefore,   that 
degree  of  interest  and  activity  of  Cov- 
in  this    vital    area    of    public    policy 
be  greatly  Increased. 

a  message  to  Congress  early  last  month. 
President  reminded   us  that   the  enact- 
t   of  new   manpower   legislation   ranked 
among   our   national    priorities.   As   he 
ewed   the   arguments   in   suppyort   of   the 
stration's  own  legislative  proposal  for 
ipower  reform,  the  President  stressed  that 
.t  truly  mattered  was  the  preservation  of 
basic  concepts  or  principles  embodied  In 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  He  iden- 
these  as  the  decategorizatlon  of  man- 
'.^er  programs  so  as  to  ailo*'  for  flexible  and 
onsive    planning,    a    decentralization    of 
horlty  which  would  allow  State  and  local 
ernment^  to  manage  major  manpower  ac- 
tles,  and  a  consolidation  of  legislative  and 
ding  authority  for  manpower  activities, 
ong  as  these  were  preserved,  the  President 
he  understood   that  reasonable  men 
d  suggest  additional  legislative  proposals 

differed  in  detail  from  his. 
s  I  move  to  a  discussion  of  H.R.  13461,  Mr. 
Irman.  I  shall  not  undertake  a  detailed 
Ion  of  the  Bill  in  my  prepared  state- 
Rather,   I  will   attempt   to  single  out 
features  of  the  Bill  which  we  believe 
our  unique  contributions  and  responses 
he  current  debate  on  manpower  policy. 
e  BUI   before  you  calls  for  a  consolida- 
of  legislation  and  funding  authority  for 
wer  activities, 
ur  bill  adheres  to  the  objective  of  com- 
:e  decategorizatlon  of  manpower  programs 
one  single  minor  exception:   the  opera- 
,   of   the  Job   Corps   program,   which   re- 
ns  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
erwlse.  the  Bill  seeks  to  provide  State  and 
1  manpower  planners  with  an  extremely 
?e  listing  of  optional  manpower 
components  which  would  include  an 
upgrading  program  as  well  as 
c  service  employment  program, 
n  additional  comment  on  the  public  serv- 
employment  program  we  propose.  We  view 
a  permanent  program  with  transitional 
Hoyment   slots   modeled   on    the   current 
program.  It  would  not  only  allow  tran- 
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sltlonal  employment  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate, non-profit  sector,  but  would  permit 
government  spon  ,  rs  the  option  of  contract- 
ing with  private  urganizatlons  providing  pub- 
lic services  for  the  purpose  of  creating  Jobs, 
temporarily  placing  PSE  participants  In  such 
Jobs,  and  then  having  those  PSE  participants 
absorbed  in  the  regular  payroll  of  the  private 
organization. 

As  for  "target  groups"  for  manpower  pro- 
grams and  services,  the  proposed  Bill  ad- 
dresses Its  programs  and  services  to  the  un- 
employed or  underemployed  generally,  and 
provides  that  Vietnam  veterans,  public  as- 
sistance recipients  and  heads  of  households 
shall  be  given  "special  emphasis"  in  receiving 
the  beneflts  of  the  BUI.  I  might  add  that  we, 
too,  recognize  that  special  concern  should  be 
present  for  particular  categories  of  citizens 
who  have  training  or  employment  problems 
peculiar  to  their  circumstances.  We  do  not 
feel,  however,  that  the  proper  resjxinse  to 
these  concerns  Is  to  establish  separate,  na- 
tional programs  for  these  groups  which 
would  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. This  coiu-se  of  action  would  only  serve 
to  continue  the  m>-t.h  that  Governors  and 
local  government  officials  are  unresponsive  to 
the  special  problems  of  some  of  their  citi- 
zens. We  must  be  given— rather  than 
denied — the  opportunity  to  design  programs 
for,  and  then  deliver  services  to  these  groups. 
Our  Bill  provides  for  advisory  councils  for 
Governors  and  chief  elected  officials  of  local 
governments  composed  of  representatives  of 
a  broad  cross-section  of  all  concerned  par- 
ties, and  these  councils  would  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  prepare  plans  for  the  review  and 
approval  of  their  respective  chief  elected  of- 
ficial. This  would  provide  a  ready  avenue  for 
the  expre^ion  of  these  concerns.  We  have 
added  a  number  of  special  items  to  our  com- 
prehensive listing  of  authorized  manpower 
activities  which  would  allow  responses  to 
special  needs;  for  example,  an  option  to  de- 
liver manpower  services — or  train  st.afT  to 
deliver  such  services — in  languages  other 
than  English. 

Our  Bill  very  definitely  provides  for  a 
decentralization  of  authority  which  would 
allow  State  and  local  governments  to  plan 
for  and  administer  manpower  activities.  We 
have,  however,  retained  that  provision  of  the 
Esch-3teiger  Bill  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  the  authority  to  constantly  moni- 
tor programs  and.  If  It  becomes  necessary, 
step  In  and  operate  them  directly  where  "a 
State  or  a  Local  Manpower  3pon.?or  failed  to 
comply  with  the  Act. 

The  main  objective  which  guided  the 
drafting  of  H.R  13461  was  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine a  mechanism  for  State  and  local  plan- 
ning and  delivery  systems  which  would: 

(1)  Take  account  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  a  state.  re.servlng  to  each  its  ap- 
propriate powers  and  responsibilities,  and  al- 
low each  to  support  the  others  In  providing 
needed  services  to  citizens; 

(2)  Enable  a  trtUy  comprehen.sive  plan- 
ning and  delivery  of  services  by  tightening 
rather  than  ignoring  the  ties  between  man- 
power activities,  employabllity  services  pro- 
vided in  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  WIN 
program  provided  under  Title  IV-C  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  the  manpower  pro- 
gram aspects  present  In  all  of  the  current 
proposals  for  welfare  reform. 

These  objectives  led  to  our  suggestions  to 
locate  statewide  planning,  fi.scal  responsi- 
bility, and  accountability  In  the  Governor  as 
"State  Manpower  Agent",  provide  for  the 
planning  and  delivery  of  services  according 
to  the  wishes  of  local  elected  ofBclals  who 
could  themselves  designate  their  Local  Man- 
power Sponsor,  and — by  not  allocating  pre- 
sumptive program  or  service  delivery  roles  to 
specified  agencies  or  organizatiotxs — -allow  for 
the  operation  of  programs  or  the  provision  of 
services  by  such  diverse  groups  as  unions, 
community  action  agencies,  tribal  units  or 
(through  contracts)    private  companies. 


We  also  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
our  rtew  that  Governors  should  designate 
manpower  planning  areas  within  their  states 
following  consultations  on  the  proposed  areas 
with  local  chief  elected  officials.  Certainly  you 
are  aware  of  the  trend  to  multi-county  dis- 
trict plaruilng  and  delivery  of  services  within 
states  which  has  been  fostered  both  by  legis- 
lation In  other  policy  areas  and  by  Federal 
administrative  requirements.  Given  this 
trend,  we  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  different  approach  should  be  advocated  for 
manpower  activities. 

It  was  our  view  that  the  legislative  pro- 
posals previously  presented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee did  not  address  themselves  to  the  need 
to  forge  strong  linkages  among  the  various 
human  resource  activities  I  previously  cited. 
You  will  note  that  our  Bill  calls  for  a  state 
comprehensive  manpower  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  the  conduct  not  only  of  programs 
or  activities  funded  under  manpower  legis- 
lation, but  also  for  those  funded  under  Title 
IV-C  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  In  addition,  we  propose 
that  any  state  plan  or  plan  of  service  which 
pertains  to  manpower  programs  or  directly 
related  employabllity  development  services 
must  be  reviewed  by  the  State  Manpower 
Planning  Council  before  It  Is  submitted  to  a 
federal  agency  for  funding. 

It  would  be  our  expectation  that  the  pro- 
vision of  such  a  comprehensive  state  plan- 
ning process  would  allow  us  as  Governors  to 
be  In  a  better  p>osltlon  to  channel  those  serv- 
ices provided  by  state  agencies  into  man- 
power planning  areas  within  our  states  In 
such  a  way  that  they  would  be  more  respon- 
sive to  locally  perceived  needs. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  future,  we  have  pro- 
vided for  relationships  between  Incentive 
systems  under  manpower  and  welfare  legis- 
lation, and  have  Inserted  provisions  which 
would  assure  the  delivery  of  manpower  serv- 
ices to  public  assistance  recipients  on  a  state- 
wide basis  in  accordance  with  uniform 
standards. 

In  addition  to  the  features  I  have  already 
described,  our  Bill  provides  for: 

No  requirement  for  state  or  area  match- 
ing of  Federal  manpower  monies  either  In 
cash  or  In  kind; 

The  establishment  of  a  requirement  for 
the  preparation  of  statewide  comprehensive 
manpower  plans  find  area  plans  on  a  multi- 
year  basis; 

Regional  and  national  advisory  oommls- 
F'.ons,  whose  meinbeiship  Is  composed  cf 
s'are  and  loca.  chief  elected  officials,  which 
also  settle  differences  which  might  arise  be- 
tween   manpower   planning   Jurisdictions; 

An  increase  by  25  To  of  the  allocations  for 
any  state  or  states  In  which  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeds  6%  even  while  the  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment  does  not  ex- 
ceed 4.5 'l.; 

Apportionment  to  the  states  of  not  less 
than  90 '"c  of  Federal  manpower  monies  fol- 
lowing a  set-aalde  of  5%  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  con- 
duct of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  spe- 
cially assigned  federal  responsibilities; 

A  pass  through  of  not  less  than  90%  of 
a  state's  allocation  of  Federal  manpower 
monies  to  Local  Manpower  Sponsors; 

Set-asddes  of  not  more  than  5%  of  their 
respective  allocations  for  Governors  and 
Local  Manpower  Sponsors  to  use  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding incentives  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  statewide  or  area-wide  man- 
IX)wer  plarmlng  or  for  the  development  of 
more  effective  linkages  in  service  delivery 
systems; 

A  National  Institute  for  Manpower  Policy 
such  as  that  envisioned  in  Title  V  of  the 
Esch-Stelger  BUI. 

In  summary,  what  we  propose  la  a  "de- 
bureaucratlzatlon"  of  the  manpower  plan- 
ning process  that  will  allow  Governocs, 
Mayors  amd  county  officials  to  work  coopera- 
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lively  In  a  conxmon  system.  It  Is  the  con- 
viction of  most  Governors,  I  believe,  that  the 
various  units  of  government  within  a  state 
can  and  do  work  cooperatively  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  Congress  realizes.  We 
win  continue  to  do  so  and  strength- 
en our  Intergovernmental  processes  so  long 
as  Federal  legislation  does  not  create  arbi- 
trary jurisdictional  lines  or  impose  an  au- 
thority outside  of  the  {x>Utical  frameworK 
and  process  within  which  elected  officials 
work  every  day  of  their  lives. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  3347.  A  bill  relating  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  limit  membership  on  national 
securities  exchanges.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

INSTITtmONAL    ACCESS    TO    NATIONAL 
SECURITIES    EXCHANGES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  for 
the  present  time  would  confirm  the  right 
of  National  Securities  Exchanges  to  ad- 
mit institutional  affiliates  to  membership. 

Last  June,  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curities, of  which  I  am  chairman,  com- 
menced a  study  of  the  securities  Industry 
and  securities — markets  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  109.  That  study  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Shortly  after  the  subcommittee  com- 
menced its  work,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  announced  that  it 
intended  to  conduct  its  own  hearings 
Into  the  structure  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets and  industry,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  institutional  ac- 
cess to  stock  exchange  markets.  At  that 
time,  I  felt  this  issue  was  of  such  great 
importance  and  had  such  far  reaching 
implications  as  to  the  ultimate  struc- 
ture of  our  Nation's  securities  markets 
that  it  should  ultimately  be  decided  by 
the  Congress.  However,  I  deferred  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  subject  matter 
by  my  subcommittee  in  order  to  avoid 
duplicating  the  SEC's  hearings.  I  also 
hoped  that  the  SEC  might  come  up  with 
a  resolution  of  the  problem  that  would 
produce  an  equitable  adjustment  of  con- 
flicting interests  and  would  merit  con- 
gressional endorsement. 

Early  last  month,  the  SEC  released  its 
"Statement  of  Policy"  on  market  struc- 
ture. In  my  opinion,  the  SEC  failed  in  its 
statement  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
underlying  cause  of  most  of  the  distor- 
tion and  fragmentation  of  our  securities 
markets — the  fixed  minimum  commis- 
sion rate  and  its  supporting  restrictions. 
Instead,  the  SEC  turned  its  fire  on  the 
institutions  which  had  sought  to  reduce 
the  excessive  commission  costs  levied  on 
their  beneficiaries  by  obtaining  member- 
ships on  securities  exchanges. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  SEC  wrote  to  all 
exchanges,  urging  them  to  submit  pro- 
posed rule  changes  designed  to  prohibit 
institutional  membership.  This  was  not  a 
formal  request  pursuant  to  the  SEC's 
statutory  authority  under  section  19(b> 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
but  an  informal  suggestion  that  all  ex- 
changes adopt  identical  rules  on  the  sub- 
ject of  institutional  membership.  On 
February  18, 1972,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  SEC,  I  expressed  my  concern 
that  no  "public  interest  or  need  has  been 


shown  which  would  justify  this  drastic 
action  at  this  time,"  and  announced  my 
intention  to  introduce  legislation  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  full  text  of  my  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1972,  letter  to  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Casey,  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson  I,  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
SEC  has  offered  no  persuasive  analysis 
in  support  of  its  request.  It  asserts  that 
institutions  should  not  be  allowed  to  join 
stock  exchanges  for  the  "private  pur- 
pose" of  obtaining  rebates.  But  this  sim- 
ply begs  the  question.  Institutions  join 
stock  exchanges  to  save  commissions. 
The  question  is  what  policy  reasons  are 
there  for  prohibiting  such  action.  The 
Commission  has  not  answered  this  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  until  very  recently,  the 
Commission  took  the  opposite  position.  It 
told  institutions  that  they  were  under  a 
fiduciary  obligation  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  an  exchange  member- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  reducing  com- 
mission costs  to  their  beneficiaries. 

As  long  as  commission  charges  remain 
fixed,  Institutions  will  have  an  artificial 
incentive  to  join  stock  exchanges.  The 
incentive  is  not  really  to  become  mem- 
bers or  to  assume  the  obligation  of  mem- 
bers or  to  serve  the  public  as  members. 
The  incentive  to  join  is  simply  to  reduce 
costs  by  avoiding  fixed,  monopoly  prices. 
That  may  be  a  "private  purpose"  in  one 
sense.  But  the  beneficiaries  of  mutual 
funds,  pension  funds,  and  other  institu- 
tions are  "public"  investors,  many  of 
whom  are  far  less  sophisticated  and  af- 
fluent than  those  members  of  the  general 
public  who  invest  through  brokerage 
firms. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bill  which  would  suspend  the  au- 
thority of  the  SEC  to  force  national 
securities  exchanges  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  member  Arms  which  are  insti- 
tutional affiliates.  The  suspension  would 
remain  in  effect  until  1  year  after  fixed 
commission  rates  had  been  eliminated  on 
all  stock  exchange  orders  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  trying  this 
suspension  to  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mission rate  question. 

First,  the  managers  of  many  leading 
institutions  have  stated  that  they  have 
no  interest  in  engaging  in  a  general  brok- 
erage business  and  that  they  would 
probably  not  consider  joining  an  ex- 
change except  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  high  commission  costs  imposed 
on  them  by  fixed  rates.  In  addition,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  on  transac- 
tions below  $100,000  the  potential  savings 
available  through  exchange  membership 
is  much  less  significant.  And  I,  for  one, 
am  hopeful  that  within  the  next  2  years 
fixed  commission  rates  will  have  been 
eliminated  on  all  transactions  in  excess 
of  $100,000. 

With  the  benefit  of  a  full  year's  ex- 
perience with  competitive  rates  on  such 


transactions,  we  should  be  m  a  far  belter 
position  to  determine  whether  there  is 
an  "in.stuutional  memberslup  problem" 
or  whether  it  is  simply  a  symptom  of  the 
"fixed  commission  rate  problem." 

Second,  the  suspen.«ion  will  give  lime 
for  the  Congress  to  deal  with  the  entire 
range  of  questions  arising  from  the  con- 
cept of  "membership"  on  national  secu- 
rities exchanges.  While  tiie  .'-ubcommil- 
tee's  study  will  be  completed  this  year, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  defiiiiUve  legis- 
lative resolution  of  this  complex  of  i-ssues 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  next  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  thai  millions  of  beneliciaries  of 
pension  funds,  mutual  fund.s,  and  other 
institution."^  should  be  subjected  to  in- 
creased costs  by  action  of  a  Government 
agency  wliile  the.se  complex  detcrmaia- 
tions  are  being  made. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducmg  today,  together  with  the  bill 
on  commission  rales — S.  3169 — which  I 
introduced  on  February  14,  1972.  offers 
an  orderly  and  constructive  approach  to 
the  resolution  of  problems  which  have 
vexed  our  Nations  securities  indu.^try. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  legLslaiion. 
investor  confidence  will  be  fully  restored 
and  we  will  have  moved  a  long  way  to- 
ward fulfilling  our  goal  of  a  true  cen- 
tral marketplace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3347 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  a.ssemhled,  That  sec- 
tion 19(b)  of  the  Securities  Excliange  Act  of 
1934  (15  use,  78s  (bi  )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foH<iw:ng  "Until 
one  year  after  the  date  on  which  ail  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  have  ceased  to 
maintain  or  enforce  any  rule  fixing  mini- 
mum commission  rates  with  respect  to  any 
portion  of  a  transaction  in  excess  of  $100.- 
000,  the  Commission  shall  have  no  author- 
ity, under  this  subsection  or  otherwise,  to 
alter  or  supplement  the  rules  of  any  such 
exchange  to  impose  limitations  on  di  the 
types  of  businesses  In  which  a  member  of 
such  exchange,  or  any  affiliate  of  such  a 
member,  may  engage,  or  (11)  the  ability  of  a 
member  of  such  exchange  to  do  business  as 
a  broker  or  dealer  with  or  for  any  affiliate  of 
such  member  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, an  'affiliate'  of  a  member  is  a  person 
that  directly,  or  Indirectly  through  one  or 
more  Intermediaries,  contmls.  or  is  con- 
trolled by  or  is  under  common  control  with, 
such  member." 

ExHiBrr  1 

US    Senate, 
Washington.  DC  ,  February  18.  1972. 
Hon.  William  J.  Casey, 

Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
misnon.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman  :  I  have  read  with  some 
concern  your  letter  of  February  15.  to  the 
several  national  securities  exchanges,  call- 
ing for  prompt  action  to  terminate  the  ex- 
change membership  of  Institutional  affiliates 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  commis- 
sion costs  on  tran-sactions  in  listed  stocks. 

Reviewing  the  Commission's  recent  state- 
ment of  policy  on  market  structure,  I  do  not 
believe  a  public  Interest  or  need  has  heen 
shown  which  would  Justify  this  drastic  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  Furthermore,  a  change  of 
this  magnitude  In  the  ecoiiomics  of  exchange 
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particularly    In   the   absence   ol 

11m  I  nation  of  fixed  commission  charges 

Ijiatltutlonal  size   orders,  should  not  be 

without  full  Congressional  consldera- 


Ac  X)rdlngly, 


,  I  will  shortly  Introduce  a  bill 
the  right  of  national  securities 
to  admit  Institutional  affiliates  to 
.  The  heaxlngs  on  this  bill  will 
an  opjKjrtunlty  to  those  who  oppose 
those  who  supp)ort  Institutional  mem- 
bersklp  to  make  their  respective  arguments. 
In  t%e  meantime,  I  would  hope  that  no  final 
will  be  taken  which  would  prejudice 
Congressional  consideration  of  this  Impor- 
questlon. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  WiLtrAMs,  Jr., 


confirming 
exch  inges 
men  bershlp. 
afTorp 
and 


tant 


By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  lilmself,  Mr. 

Baker,    Mr.    Brock,    and    Mr. 

Cook) : 

3349.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 

llshijient  of  the  Big  South  Fork  National 

and  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 

entucky    and   Tennessee,   and   for 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 

Public  Works. 
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en 

lie    SOUTH    FORK    •SKTIO'SKL   RrVES   ANT) 
RECREATION    AREA 

Mk-.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
trodficlng  for  myself,  the  senior  Senator 
Tennessee   (Mr.  Baker),  and  the 
junior   Senators    from   Termessee    'Mr. 
)    and  Kentucky   fMr.  Cooki,   a 
to  establish  the  Big  South  Fork  Na- 
tional River  and  Recreational  Area  in 
ucky  and  Tennessee. 

the    Big    South    Fork    River 

lie  some  of  the  most  scenic  wild 

remaining  in  the  eastern  half  of 

ountry.  The  Big  South  Fork  of  the 

Cuniberland  River  flows  free  for  77  miles, 

ing  a   magnificent   gorge   through 

much  of  its  course  and  offering  a  great 

sity  of  recreational  and  scenic  op- 

port|mlties  to  visitors. 

basin — in  southeastern  Kentucky 
northeastern  Tennessee — is  within 
niles  of  major  cities  in  eight  other 
.  It  thus  offers  an  area  of  unspoiled 
beaiity  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
popvlation  centers.  Our  proposal  would 
mak?  the  riches  of  the  area  more  easily 
aval  able  to  visitors,  while  preserving  the 
natijral  and  historical  features  of  the  re- 
gion 
Tie 


bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Army,  through  the  Corps  of  Eiigi- 
,  to  acquire  land  within  the  desig- 
region,  up  to  a  total  of   125.000 
It  prohibits  any  project,  such  as 
powerlines,   or  reservoirs,   which 
have   an   adverse  effect   on   the 
or  other  values  of  the  area.  It  pro- 
extraction   of   minerals   or   pe- 
troleum from  within  the  gorge,  Itself, 
places   stringent    requirements   on 
minihg  and  petroleum  recovery-  outside 
I  :orge.  Commercial  removal  of  timber 
prphibited  within  the  whole  recreation 
and  strict  limits  are  set  on  roads 
structures  allowed  within  the  gorge, 
bill  provides  for  construction  or 
recohstruction  of  facilities — trails,  camp- 
grou  nds,  and  two  lodges,  one  in  Kentucky 
one  in  Tennessee — and  for  restora- 
of   Blue   Heron.   Ky.,   an   old   coal 
and  mining  \-illage,  and  of  Rugbv, 


Secretary  is  to  study  transporta- 
facilities  in  the  region  and  make 


recommendations  to  relevant  govern- 
mental bodies — State  and  Federal — on 
ways  to  improve  public  access  to  the  riv- 
er and  recreation  area. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  project 
is  $30  million. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  would  this  bill 
make  an  area  of  great  natural  beauty 
more  accessible  to  a  large  segment  of  our 
population,  it  would  also  provide  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  people  in  an  area  where 
per  capita  income  is  low  and  unemploy- 
ment high.  The  expected  increase  in 
tourists  to  the  area  should  mean  in- 
creased employment.  Food  and  lodging 
facihties  outside  the  recreation  area,  as 
well  as  concessions  within  the  area,  such 
as  rental  of  horses  and  recreational 
equipment,  would  provide  opportunities 
for  local  residents. 

I  have,  for  many  years,  been  concerned 
about  the  economic  condition  of  this 
area.  In  1962  and  four  times  since  then, 
I  have  worked  for  congressional  approval 
of  a  dam  on  the  Big  Soutli  Fork  at  Devil's 
Jump.  Such  a  facility  would  have  pro- 
vided power  and  benefits  to  the  area. 
Each  time  the  question  came  before  Con- 
gress, however,  opposition  from  various 
sources  combined  to  prevent  pa.ssage. 
Finally,  in  1968. 1  moved  to  break  the  im- 
passe with  a  proposal  to  authorize  an 
interagency  study,  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  had  stud- 
ied the  area  extensively  for  the  earlier 
dam  proposals — of  alternative  ways  to 
take  advantage  of  the  area's  natural  val- 
ue. The  resulting  report,  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  printed  as  a  document  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
proposed  six  alternatives. 

I  have  discussed  the  various  possibili- 
ties since  that  time  on  many  occasions, 
and  as  recently  as  last  month  in  Whitley 
City  with  local  officials  and  residents  of 
the  area.  Before  my  recent  trip  to  Ken- 
tucky, I  also  discussed  this  matter  with 
Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  Congressman  from 
the  fifth  district,  who  is  introducing  a 
similar  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  believe  Congressman  Joe  Evins 
may  be  sponsoring  it.  also.  Senator 
Baker — who  is  very  familiar  with  the 
area's  problems  and  potential— and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  proposal  offers  the  hope 
for  making  the  best  use  of  the  region's 
natural  quality,  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  orderly  development  of  this 
recreational  resource  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  area. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  extend  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  my  deep  appreciation  for  his 
patient  and  tireless  dedication  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Big  South  Fork  River 
area.  The  counties  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  in  which  the  Big 
South  Fork  National  River  and  Recrea- 
tion Area  will  be  located  are  among  the 
poorest  in  the  Nation.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  scenery  in  their  mountains  and  rivers, 
but  for  generations  this  wealth  has  con- 
tributed little  to  the  leduction  of  their 
poverty  and  suffering.  This  proposal, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor,  will 
preserve  and  protect  *he  natural  beauty 
of  one  of  the  most  outstanding  river 
gorges  in  the  United  States  and  will  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  -economic  growth  in 
these  impoverished  communities 


The  Big  South  Fork  lies  in  southeast- 
ern Kentucky  and  northeastern  Tennes- 
see in  the  rugged  terrain  of  central  Ap- 
palachia.  Its  gorge,  and  tributaries  con- 
stitute an  outstanding  recreation  re- 
source. The  river  area  is  truly  wild  and 
scenic  in  character.  It  flows  through  a 
narrow,  almost  uninhabited  valley  lined 
by  stately  multicolored  sandstone  cliffs, 
shrouded  with  forests.  Surprisingly  here 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
the  setting  retains  an  unusual  feeling  of 
naturalness  and,  in  some  places,  the 
quality  of  wilderness.  There  are  numer- 
ous interesting  geologic  formations 
throughout  the  area,  including  small 
caves,  natural  bridges  and  arches,  water- 
falls, scenic  side  canyons,  and  palisades. 
Complementing  these  features  are  a  wide 
variety  of  flora  and  fauna,  and  a  diverse 
range  of  calm  and  turbulent  waters.  A 
significant  characteristic  of  the  area's 
appeal  is  associated  with  its  ever-chang- 
ing mood. 

Visitors  already  come  from  far  and 
near  to  enjoy  the  majestic  beauty  of  this 
region.  National  canoe  races  have  been 
held  on  the  Big  South  Fork.  Millions  of 
our  citizens  now  and  in  the  future 
should  be  privileged  to  enjoy  these  nat- 
ural river  gorges  and  to  share  these  out- 
standing beauties  of  nature. 

In  1968,  as  a  result  of  controversy 
which  had  arisen  over  the  desirability  of 
constructing  a  hydroelectric  dam  on  this 
river,  Senator  Cooper  of  Kentucky  spon- 
sored a  provision  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  to  require  a  study  of  alternative 
recreation  and  development  concepts  for 
the  Big  South  Pork.  An  interdepart- 
mental study  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 
This  report  was  printed  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
interagency  report  contained  six  possi- 
ble alternatives,  including  among  them 
a  national  recreation  area.  Of  all  the 
concepts  included  in  the  report,  this  one 
offered  the  most  flexibility  to  deal  with 
the  unique  recreational,  scenic,  and  his- 
toric values  of  the  gorge  area  and  prom- 
ised the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  local  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  present- 
ing to  you  would  assure  the  preservation 
of  the  scenic  river  gorges  and  the  wilder- 
ness character  of  portions  of  the  upland 
region  of  the  Big  South  Fork,  as  well  as 
permit  appropriate  development  of  the 
area.  Recreation  developments  in  the 
national  recreation  area  woiUd  be  in 
keeping  with  the  concept  of  preserving 
the  natural  values  which  make  the  Big 
South  Fork  a  resource  unparalleled  in 
the  Eastern  United  States. 

At  this  stage  in  the  plarming.  the  pro- 
posal defines  the  national  river  and  rec- 
reation area  concept.  Definitive  bound- 
aries have  not  yet  been  delineated  but 
our  proposal  would  include  more  than 
105  miles  of  the  Big  South  Fork  and  its 
tributaries.  The  total  acreage  within  the 
boundary  would  be  restricted  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  125.000  acres.  Within  1  year 
from  enactment  of  this  proposal,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  would  establish  de- 
tailed boundaries  for  the  area  and  pre- 
pare a  management  and  development 
plan  showing  how  this  beautiful  area  can 
best  be  protected  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations. 
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In  order  to  minimize  siltation  and  acid 
mine  drainage,  and  to  enhance  the  en- 
vironment and  conserve  and  develop  nat- 
ural resources,  this  proposal  includes  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  New  River 
watershed,  an  important  tributary  of  the 
Big  South  Fork.  The  plan  would  be  pre- 
pared by  the  corps  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  other  concerned  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  its  political  subdivisions. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  early  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  to  preserve,  yet  make 
available  to  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
the  impressive  gorges  and  selected  up- 
land areas  of  the  Big  South  Fork.  The 
area,  when  made  more  available  to  the 
public,  will  not  only  be  a  model  for  con- 
servation of  the  region  but  will  do  much 
to  aid  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  area  through  the  stimulation  of  tour- 
ism. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
join  with  Senators  Baker,  Cooper,  and 
Cook  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  pre- 
serve the  Big  South  Fork  of  the  Cumber- 
land River  as  a  National  Recreation 
Area. 

This  proposal  represents  the  combined 
efforts  of  many  groups  and  individuals 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  throughout 
the  Nation  who  seek  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  our  dwindling  wild  heritage. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
proposals  which  have  been  advocated  for 
this  scenic  area.  Ever  since  1962,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  sought  to  gain 
congressional  authorization  to  build  a 
$200  millior  483 -foot  high  hydro- 
electric dam  on  the  Big  South  Fork  at 
Devils  Jump  pass  in  Kentucky.  The  re- 
sulting impoimdment  would  have  created 
an  enormous  lake  quieting  the  rapids, 
covering  the  huge  boulders  and  magnifi- 
cent precipices  for  29  miles  upstream. 

This  project  was  approved  five  times 
in  the  Senate  and  defeated  five  times  in 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee.  For 
years  a  battle  of  economic  powers  suc- 
cessfully held  off  full  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  dam  and  reservoir. 

In  1968,  through  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky who  has  always  championed  this 
area,  the  Army  Corps,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriciilture  undertook  a  joint  study  re- 
port of  the  alternative  uses  for  the  river. 
Without  recommending  any  of  the  six 
proposals,  these  agencies  did  an  excellent 
job  of  laying  before  the  public  the  wide 
range  of  uses  to  which  the  area  could  be 
put.  I  feel  such  studies  should  be  included 
in  reports  on  any  major  public  works 
project. 

The  six  alternatives  listed  as  feasible 
and  appropriate  were  the  establishment 
of  a  national  park,  national  recreation 
area,  a  national  scenic  river,  and  a  na- 
tional forest,  constructions  of  the  Devils 
Jump  structure,  and  leaving  the  area 
untouched. 

The  legislation,  being  introduced  to- 
day, would  establish  a  modified  version 
of  the  interagency  study's  recommenda- 
tion for  a  national  recreation  area.  This 
designation  was  chosen  for  the  wide  de- 
gree of  flexibility  available  under  the 
original  act  in  establishing  specific  cri- 
teria for  the  proposed  Federal  reserve. 


Such  flexibility  was  either  not  possible  or 
feasible  under  the  other  prospective 
designations. 

The  bill  also  names  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  develop  and  administer  this 
recreation  area.  I  am  satisfied  with  this 
and  feel  the  corps  will  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  make  the  Big  South  Fork  of 
the  Cumberland  a  model  park  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  Americans. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  most 
completed  dammed  country  on  earth. 
Only  a  few  rivers,  such  as  the  Big  South 
Fork,  have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
intrusions  of  man  and  his  desire  to  force 
his  inventiveness  on  nature's  handiwork. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  once-certain  reser- 
voir at  Devils  Jump  Pass  has  now  been 
transformed  to  a  national  recreation 
area.  I  beUeve  it  a  wise  decision  and  close 
with  a  quote  from  the  noted  conserva- 
tionist, Michael  Frome. 

HLarnessing  natural  features  and  'improv- 
ing" rivers  represents  man's  splendid  In- 
genuity, beyond  a  doubt.  The  greater  In- 
genuity Is  to  show  that  man  can  survive 
while  leaving  some  few  features  of  the  earth 
to  their  own  devices.  This  Is  the  true  test  of 
our  mechanical.  Intellectual,  and  moral  skills. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3351.  A  bill  to  establish  a  council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

INTERNATIONAL   ECONOMIC    POLICY    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  vital  area  that  has  been  so  greatly 
neglected  by  Congress  as  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  n  until 
very  recently,  American  predominance  in 
the  world  markets  was  so  overwiielm- 
ing  that  no  need  was  felt  for  a  coordi- 
nated foreign  economic  policy  position. 
Instead,  American  decisionmaking  au- 
thority in  the  foreign  economic  area  was 
scattered  among  some  60  agencies  and 
departments  of  Government.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  State  Department,  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  for- 
eign aid,  was  to  encourage  concessions  to 
our  trading  partners  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  friendly  relations  and  a 
flourishing  world  economy  dominated  by 
the  United  States. 

In  the  past  decades,  we  have  experi- 
enced numerous  foreign  economic  crises. 
Since  the  early  1950's  the  current  inter- 
national monetary  problems  have  pointed 
to  the  need  for  reform  of  the  system. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  1971 
that  the  rapid  and  drastic  deterioration 
of  the  American  balance  of  payments, 
trade  and  reserve  assets  galvanized  the 
administration  into  action.  The  Presi- 
dent suspended  the  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  into  gold,  placed  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  imports,  and  initiated  talks 
with  our  major  trading  partners,  aimed 
at  the  realinement  of  exchange  rates  and 
the  lowering  of  interest  barriers  to 
American  imports.  It  was  Treasury  Sec- 
retary John  Connally  who  negotiated 
these  matters. 

Although  I  feel  that  Secretary  Con- 
nally and  the  administration  did  a  heroic 
job  In  handling  the  trade  and  inter- 
national monetary  revaluation,  this  crisis 
illustrates  the  need  for  a  more  efficient 


governmental  machinerj*  for  handling 
and  coordinating  our  foreign  economic 
affairs. 

A  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
in  January  of  1971  when  the  President 
created  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  within  the  Executive 
OflBce  of  the  President.  The  purpose  of 
the  Council  is  to  provide  a  clear,  top- 
level  focus  on  international  economic 
issues,  to  achieve  consistency  between 
international  and  domestic  policy,  and 
to  maintain  close  coordination  of  inter- 
national economic  policy  with  basic  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

By  creating  this  Council,  the  President 
recognized  that  the  formulation  and  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  economic  policy 
is  plainly  a  complex  task.  It  invariably 
affects  other  aspects  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. National  security  is  often  involved, 
and  domestic  economic  policy  always  is. 
As  a  consequence  virtually  every  Gov- 
ernment department  participates  in  de- 
veloping and  administering  some  facet 
of  our  foreign  economic  policy.  All  of 
these  strands  eventually  converge  at  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  posing 
a  formidable  problem  of  coordination 
and  leadership.  Until  the  creation  of  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, there  was  no  mechanism  that  could 
assume  this  vital  responsibility. 

Last  August,  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  body  the  need  to  establish  and  Im- 
prove international  economic  policy 
structure  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
introduced  on  behalf  of  my.self  and  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Hvm- 
phrey),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens^  S.  2394,  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Act  of  1971. 
Our  legislation  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  by  placing  it  on  a  statu- 
tory basis. 

I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  the  work 
of  the  Council  be  continued  and  am  to- 
day introducing  a  modified  version  of 
that  earlier  legislation,  for  review  In 
connection  with  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  Banking  Committ-ee  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  The  new  bill 
reflects  improvements  suggested  by  vari- 
ous governmental  and  business  parties. 

I  ask  unanimou-s  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  "-as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3351 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  ai^sembled, 

SHORT  TnxE 
Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1971". 
statement  of  purposes 
Sec.    2.    It   Is   the   purpose   of   this   Act  to 
provide  for  closer  Federal  Interagency  coordi- 
nation In  the  development  of  a  more  rational 
and    orderly    International    economic    policy 
for  the  United  States. 

TITLE    I— COUNCIL    ON    INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  are 
many  activities  undertaken   by   various  de- 
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partrrents,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregaie,  constitute  the  domestic  and  Interna- 
Honal  economic  policy  of  the  United  States, 
The  C  ongress  further  finds  that  the  objec- 
tives >f  the  United  Stat€s  with  respect  to  a 
sound  and  purposeful  international  economic 
policy  can  be  better  accomplished  through 
the  closer  coordination  of  i  A  )  domestic  and 
forelgi  economic  activity,  and  iBi  in  par- 
tlcula'.  that  economic  behavior  which,  tak- 
en tojether,  constitutes  United  States  in- 
ternatfonal  economic  policy.  It  Is  therefore 
of  this  title  to  establish  a  Coun- 
Internatlonal  Economic  Policy  which 
ovlde  for  (A)  a  clear  top  level  focus 
!  full  range  of  International  economic 
deal  with  International  economic 
including  trade,  Investment,  balance 
y-ments.  and  finance  as  a  coherent 
(  B )  consistency  between  domestic  and 
economic  policy:  and  iCi  close  co- 
wlth  basic  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, lit  Is  the  further  purpose  of  Congress 
to  pro.ide  the  Council  with  the  opportunity 
to  (A  investigate  problems  with  respect  to 
the  CO  Drdlnatlon,  Implementation,  and  long- 
range  development  of  international  econonuc 
policy  and  iBi  make  appropriate  findings 
and  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  the  development  of  a  rational  and 
order!;  ■  International  economic  policy  for  the 
United  States. 
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ION    or    COUNCIL    ON    INTiBN.ATION.^L 
ECONOMIC    POLICY 

102,  There    is   created    In    the   Execu- 
of  the  President  a  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  thereinafter  re- 

to  In  this  title  as  the  ••Council"*, 

MEMBERSHIP 

103.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
lowing  members  and  such  additional 
rs  as  the  President  may  deslgr-.ate 
The  President. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
rhe  Secretary  of  Labor, 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
'.d  Budget 

rhe  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
Advlsers. 
The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 

ions. 

nt  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
and  shall  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
ncll;  In  his  absence  he  may  designate 

of  the  council   to  preside  in  his 
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DUTIES    DP   THE   COUNCIL 

Sec.   104.  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the 

Preside  :it,  and  m  addition  to  performing  such 

.mctioi^  as  he  may  direct,  it  shall  be 

of  the  Council  tc>^ 

St  and  advise  the  President  In  the 

ion   of   the   International   Economic 
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Pr  ^ider 


em  ber 


I  ssi 


?view  the  activities  and  the  policies  of 
Government  which  indirectly  or  di- 
;late  to  international  economics  and, 
purpose  of  making  recommendations 
President    in    connection    therewith, 
:  with  some  degree  of  specificity  the 
ce  and  scope  of  the  international  eco- 
Icy  of  the  United  States,  which  con- 
n  shall  Include  examination  of  the 
activities  cf  (A)  the  various  agen- 
anments.   and   Instrumentalities  of 
Government,     (B»     t^e    several 
nd  iCi  private  Industry; 
cfjllect,  analyze,  and  evaluate  author- 
nformation.  current  and  prospective, 
ng  international  econc^mlc  matters; 
iLbider  policies  and  programs  for  co- 
ng   the  activities  of  all   the  depart- 
ed agencies  of  the  United  States  with 
er  Tor  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
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Fe leral 
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a  more  consistent  International  economic 
policy,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  in  connection  therewith. 

(5)  continuously  assess,  the  progress  and 
erfectlveness  of  Federal  efforts  to  carry  out  a 
consistent  International  economic  policy:  and 

(6)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  and  foreign  program.s 
which  win  promote  a  more  consistent  inter- 
national economic  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  private  industry.  Recom- 
mendations under  this  paragraph'  shall  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  policy  pro- 
posals relating  to  monetary  mechanisms,  for- 
eign investment,  trade,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, foreign  aid,  taxes,  international  tour- 
ism and  aviation,  and  international  treaties 
and  agreements  relating  to  all  such  matters. 
In  addition  to  other  appropriate  objectives, 
such  policy  proposals  should  be  developed 
with  a  view  toward — 

(A)  strengthening  the  United  States  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade: 

1  Bi  achieving  equilibrium  in  International 
payment  accounts  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  Increasing  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices: 

I D )  protecting  and  Improving  the  earnings 
of  foreign  Investments: 

I  El  achieving  freedom  of  movement  of 
people,  goods,  capital.  Information,  and  tech- 
nology on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  basis; 
and 

(F)  Increasing  the  real  employment  and 
income  of  workers  and  consumers  on  the 
basis  of  international  economic  activity. 

REPORT 

Sec  105.  lat  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session  (commencing 
wit:i  the  year  1973  i  a  report  on  the  Interna- 
tional economic  position  of  the  United  States. 
'Hereinafter  called  the  ■'International  Eco- 
nomic Report"  I   which  shall  include — 

I  1 1  information  and  statistics  describing 
characteristics  of  international  economic  ac- 
tu-lty  and  identifying  significant  current  and 
foreseeable    trends    and    developments: 

(2)  a  rertew  of  the  international  economic 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
review  of  domestic  and  foreign  economic  con- 
ditions and  other  significant  matters  affect- 
ing the  balance  of  international  payment.s  of 
the  United  States  and  of  their  effect  on  the 
international  trade.  Investment,  financial, 
and  monetary  position  of  the  United  States; 
and 

I  3)  a  program  for  carrying  out  the  pwllcy 
declared  in  Section  101.  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
t^iry  to  the  International  Economic  Report, 
each  of  which  may  include  such  supplemen- 
tary or  revised  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the 
purposes  and  policy  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  101, 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  AND   ST.\FF  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  106.  (ai  The  staff  of  the  Council  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Director  to — 

(1)  direct  the  activities  of  the  Council 
staff. 

i2i  develop  the  agenda  and  supporting 
matenals  for  Council  meetings  and  review  all 
matters  before  the  Council. 

(3,1  establish  a  work  program.  Including 
topics  and  the  selection  of  individuals  to 
carry  out  particular  assignments, 

(bid)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  (Ximpensation  of  such  ,staff  as  he  deems 
necessary,  provided,  however,  that  he  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  one  officer  at  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  level  IV  of  the 


Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule;  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  two  officers  at  rates  of 
basic  compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule; 

(2)  The  staff  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  GS-18. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  its  personnel  to  the  Council  to  assist 
It  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPIATIONS 

Sec,  107.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Case,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 

Gravel,     Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 

Moss,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.   MusKiE,  Mr.   Hartke,   Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S,J,  Res,  216.  A  joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  Conunisslon  on  United  States 
Participation  in  the  United  Nations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Case,  Mathias, 
Gravel.  Cranston,  Moss,  Hughes. 
Cooper,  Muskie,  Hartke,  Pell,  Har- 
ris, Ttjnney,  Hart,  and  Javits,  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  creating  the 
Commission  on  United  States  Participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations. 

We  introduce  this  measure  because  we 
feel  that  now.  more  than  ever  before  in 
the  26  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
be  fully  aware  of  the  developments  tak- 
ing place  and  of  the  still  unrealized  po- 
tential of  this  organization  to  which  the 
peoples  of  the  world  look  for  a  better 
future.  Only  then  can  we  accurately  and 
fairly  assess  the  job  being  done  by  the 
United  Nations  and  our  own  implementa- 
tion of  the  commitments  we  assumed 
under  the  Charter  of  the  U.N.,  which  we 
were  the  first  to  ratify  following  an  over- 
whelming 89  to  2  approval  by  this  body. 
On  July  9,  1970,  in  observance  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations, 
President  Nixon  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  called  upon  the  Honorable 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  hold  hearings 
across  the  country  and  to  report  to  him 
on  their  findings.  The  Congress  was  well 
and  ably  represented  on  the  Commission 
by  Senators  Aiken,  Cooper,  Pulbright, 
and  Sparkman  and  by  Representatives 
Gallagher,  Lloyd,  and  Morgan,  as  well 
as  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper. 


i 
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Their  report,  which  has  become  known 
as  the  Lodge  Commission  report,  was 
submitted  on  April  28,  1971.  It  dealt  with 
a  broad  spectrum  of  issues  of  vital  im- 
portance to  this  country  and  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  member  states.  It 
made  a  total  of  96  specific  recommenda- 
tions under  the  broad  headings  of  "Peace, 
Security,  and  Strengthening  Interna- 
tional Law,"  "Economic,  Social,  and  En- 
vironmental Issues,"  and  "Organiza- 
tional and  Structural  Reforms;  U.S.  and 
UN," 

The  Commission  held  hearings  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  which  many 
organizations  and  individuals  presented 
testimony  at  great  effort  and  no  little 
cost,  A  working  group  of  the  Commis- 
sion, under  the  very  able  leadership  of 
Dean  Francis  O.  Wilcox  of  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  spent  long 
hours  assessing  the  testimony  and  for- 
mulating recommendations.  Dr.  Gerard 
J.  Mangone,  Executive  Director,  and  Miss 
Arme  P.  Simons,  Director  of  Research, 
contributed  their  unique  qualifications  to 
heading  up  a  small  staff  which  worked 
long  hours  in  their  State  Department 
headquarters. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
expectations  engendered  by  the  hearings 
of  the  Lodge  Commission  and  the  96  rec- 
ommendations which  it  made  must  not 
be  permitted  to  die  for  lack  of  continuing 
attention  and  concern.  We  all  know  too 
well  that  the  reports  of  commissions,  no 
matter  how  well  they  work  and  how 
worthwhile  their  findings,  are  too  often 
forgotten  in  the  press  of  other  concerns. 
This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  to 
the  impressive  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations of  this  Commission  on  the 
United  Nations.  The  world  is  too  small, 
its  problems  too  interrelated,  and  the 
hope  for  world  order  and  justice  under 
law  too  precious  to  neglect  any  avenue 
that  may  add  to  the  growing  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations — the  one  organiza- 
tion that  most  embodies  the  hopes  of  the 
family  or  man. 

Mr.  President,  during  future  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  which  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  my  colleagues, 
I  urge  that  the  words  of  the  remarkable 
report  "To  Save  Succeeding  Genera- 
tions," submitted  by  Representative 
Dante  B.  Fascell  and  J.  Irving  Whalley 
to  the  91st  Congress,  second  session,  fol- 
lowing their  ser-vice  as  delegates  to  the 
24th  U.N.  General  Assembly,  be  kept 
firmly  in  mind: 

As  of  now,  the  United  Nations  Is  neither 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  nor  Its  spokes- 
man. Rather,  it  serves  as  a  mirror  of  the  com- 
plex, disjointed,  at  times  unpleasant  reality 
which  exists  outside  of  It. 

The  fault,  here,  lies  not  with  the  Institu- 
tion but  with  those  who  made  it  what  it  is: 
the  sovereign  nations  of  this  world,  each 
governed  by  its  own  ambitions  and  fears, 
each  Jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  Its  inde- 
pendence. 

The  United  Nations  Is  uniquely  their  crea- 
ture. It  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than  they 
have  been  willing  to  make  of  It. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  UN's  mem- 
bers, partly  responsible  for  this  stale  of  af- 
fairs. For  although  we  have  played  a  major 
role  in  founding  this  organization,  and  Its 
subsequent  experience,  our  policies  have  en- 
couraged little  real  growth  in  the  United 
Nations. 


■We  have  extolled  the  virtues  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  paid  our  assessments 
while  withholding  from  the  United  Nations 
the  full  measure  of  political  support  which 
the  organization  needed  in  order  to  become 
an  effective  Instrument  of  peace  and  progress 
In  the  world  community. 

■We  have  supported  the  organization's  right 
to  express  opinions  on  world  problems  but 
have  not  Insisted  that  such  declarations  re- 
flect a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  have  been 
guided  by  them  only  when  It  suited  our  pur- 
pose. 

We  have  lectured  the  United  Nations  about 
fiscal  responsibility  while  imposing  on  it 
burdens  It  was  too  young  to  bear  and  falling 
to  establish,  within  our  own  government. 
a  workable  system  of  priorities  to  govern 
our  participation  in  the  international  com- 
munity, 

*  *  *  *  « 

We  have  done  things  which,  In  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  past  25  years,  do  not  seem  either 
very  foreslghted  or  consistent  with  the  im- 
portance which  we  have  publicly  assigned 
to  this  organization. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Nation  and  its 
leaders  are  truly  and  forthrightly  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  improvement  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
help  it  realize  its  untapped  potential  for 
peace  and  the  lessening  of  tensions  and 
the  establishment  of  a  worldwide  rule 
of  law  and  justice  and  freedom,  we 
should  be  doing  all  we  can  to  dramatize 
and  to  expand  the  American  role  in  the 
organization  and  in  its  specialized 
agencies  and  in  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  We  have  a  vast  stake  in  the 
UN.  It  is  in  our  highest  national  interest 
to  firmly  establish  through  the  United 
Nations  effective  machinery  which  will 
guarantee  justice  and  enforcement  of 
contract  in  international  obligations, 
justice  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, justice  in  the  enforcement  of 
human  rights,  justice  in  the  distribution 
and  usage  of  the  world's  dwindling  re- 
sources, and  enduring  peace  through  the 
impartial  enforcement  of  disarmament 
agreements  and  the  employment  of 
disarmament  agreements  and  the  em- 
ployment of  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing forces  against  any  violator. 

The  sponsors  of  this  joint  resolution 
believe  that  it  will  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  to  have  an  independent,  perma- 
nent congressional-citizens  commission 
to  focus  attention  on  the  UN.  on  the 
specialized  agencies,  and  on  the  World 
Court  and  our  our  participation  or  lack 
thereof  in  these  vital  multinational  or- 
ganizations. It  is  simply  stating  a  fact 
of  life  to  say  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  too  often  forced  to  deal 
with  these  organizations  piecemeal  and 
on  an  issue-by-issue  basis  as  problems 
arise.  We  urgently  need  an  agency  which 
is  removed  from  the  inevitable  pres- 
sures of  decisionmaking  and  legislating 
and  which  can  take  a  more  dispassionate 
and  detached  approach  to  the  broad  pic- 
ture and  provide  guidance  and  recom- 
mendations to  those  responsible  for  im- 
plementing U.S.  policies  and  programs 
in  this  absolutely  vital  area. 

The  Commission  on  U.S.  Participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations,  which  this 
joint  resolution  will  establish,  should, 
with  a  modest  annual  expenditure,  pro- 
vide such  an  independent  body.  An 
identical  joint  resolution  will  be  intro- 


duced in  the  other  body  shortly.  It  is 
my  hope  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  act  promptly  to  estab- 
lish and  man  this  Commission 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    582 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Gambrell* 
was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S  582,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  policy  to  develop 
a  national  program  for  the  management, 
beneficial  use,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  rcsoui-ces  of 
the  Nation's  coastal  and  ei:tuanne  zones. 

S.    2B71 

At  the  request  ol  Mr,  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  a^  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  2871.  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971, 

S.   3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  Bellmon' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S,  3070.  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  pro\nde  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  subject  to 
$3,000  and  $4,200  annual  income  limita- 
tions, to  pro\1de  for  such  veterans  a  cer- 
tain priority  in  entitlement  to  hospi- 
talization and  medical  care;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   3  158  AND  .SENATE   JOINT  RESOITTTION   202 

Mr.  WILLLAJMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Februar>'  9.  I  introduced  S.  3158.  to  cre- 
ate an  OfBce  of  the  Handicapped  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
202.  a  resolution  calling  for  a  Whit« 
House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped. 
The  response  to  these  bills  has  been  over- 
whelming, and  I  am  pleased  today  to  an- 
nounce the  addition  of  several  of  "my  col- 
leagues as  additional  cosponsors  of  these 
important  proposals. 

As  cosponsors  of  S.  3158:  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Humphrey',  the 
Senator  from  Florida  <  Mr.  Chiles  » ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Dolei,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Mlskie',  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  '.Mr.  Bir- 
DicKi,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
•  Mr.  MoNTOYAi,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon*,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart'.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy ».  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke*.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wMr.  PASioREt.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  «Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  I . 

As  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 202:  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey*,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  DoMiNicK).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles >,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  ( Mr.  Muskie  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Nortii  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.ska  '  Mr.  Stevens  * .  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <.Mr.  Gambrell), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr  Mon- 
TOYA I ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr. 
Cannon  I.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Hart'.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PERCY',  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke  I,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Inland  (Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from 
8)uth  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern;  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 


aiid 

KE 


the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Montana   (Mr.  Metcalf) 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Mus- 
)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3293, 
bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
■".  as  amended,  to  require  the  Secre- 
of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  pay- 
to    producers    participating    in 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 


i49. 


tary 
irents 


for 
al 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Sen- 
ator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd)  was 
aqded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3326.  a  bill 
the  relief  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
Hospitals,  Inc. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  180 

lAt  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
te r  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy; 
w(  re  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  180,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  in  each 
ye^r  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 
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S.  3293 


At 


SENATE    JOINT    KJESOLCTTION    215 


the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 

from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 

5).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 

!>,   the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Baker),    and    the    Senator    from 

(Mr.  Hatfield)    were  added  as 

cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

proposing  an   amendment   to   the 

Ccfistitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 

to  the  nomination  of  individuals  for 

elation  to  the  offices  of  President  and 

President  of  the  United  States. 


Senator 
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S^ATE  RESOLUTION  277— SUBMIS- 
I5ION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  REPER- 
IING  A  BILL  TO  THE  COURT  OP 
iHJUMS 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Juhiciary.) 

Ai.  JAVITS  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

8.  Res.  277 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  (3.  3340)  entitled 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka  Mardesslch 
Sonla  S.  Sllvanl,"  together  with  all  ac- 
coifapanylng  papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the 
chljf  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pu^uant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
United  States  Code,  for  further  proceed- 
In  accordance  with  applicable  law. 


iiDDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 

RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLtmON    230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Senator 


the 

from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
ad(|ed  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
230,  relating  to  imderground  nu- 
■  weapons  testing. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


C(J>MPENSATION  TO  VICnTMS  OF 
CRIME 

Ij[r.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
del  ghted  that  the  prosp)ects  for  acting 
on  legislation  to  provide  for  compensa- 


tion to  victims  of  crime  are  now  so 
bright.  Surely,  this  is  a  step  which  a  civi- 
lized nation  should  be  prepared  to  take. 

An  editorial  in  the  Richfield  Sun  and 
in  other  Sun  newspapers  in  Minnesota 
points,  out  the  inevitability  of  violent 
crime  and  calls  for  action  on  Federal  leg- 
islation. As  the  editorial  so  rightly  indi- 
cates: 

Any  nation  which  spends  millions  to  re- 
habilitate criminals  ought  to  be  able  to  ease 
the  agonies  of  their  victims. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  editorial  is 
worth  noting  by  all  Senators,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Restitdtion 

Among  other  priorities  which  this  nation 
has  confused,  our  society  really  falls  to  recog- 
nize Its  responsibility  to  the  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime. 

Generally,  we  prohibit  citizens  from  carry- 
ing weapwna  to  protect  themselves,  relying 
Instetid  on  the  modern  centurions  in  squad 
cars  and  Are  trucks  to  provide  succor.  But  no 
public  safety  crew  can  do  It  all — people  are 
going  to  get  mugged  In  dark  alleys  ofT  Henne- 
pin Avenue  after  an  evening's  revelry,  arson- 
Iffta  are  going  to  succeed  in  their  unreasoning 
destruction  from  time  to  time  In  spite  of  the 
best  efforts  of  all  the  police  and  fire  personnel 
tax  money  can  buy. 

The  idea  of  restitution  to  victims  of  violent 
crime  was  entailed  in  the  Mosaic  Law  of  the 
Old  Testament  ("an  eye  for  an  eye")  and 
even  in  the  ancient  code  of  Hammurabi.  But 
where  does  it  say,  anywhere  In  Minnesota  or 
federal  law,  that  society  must  pmy,  In  some 
measure,  for  the  evil  done  by  the  human  ani- 
mals which  a  free  nation  must,  by  its  nature, 
allow  among  us? 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota  has  in- 
troduced legislation,  and  la  hopeful  of 
passage,  which  would  pay,  up  to  specified 
maximums,  those  individuals  damaged  by 
criminal  violence.  His  plan  goes  farther — it 
provides  substantial  death  benefits  to  public 
aervantfl  or  their  survivors  In  the  event  of 
Injury  or  death  In  line  of  duty. 

The  Senator  is  on  the  right  track.  Any 
nation  which  spends  millions  to  rehabilitate 
criminals  ought  to  be  able  to  ease  the  agonies 
of  their  victims. 


SMOKING  SECTIONS  SET  UP  BY 
NEW  CALIFORNIA  LAW 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  March  4,  a  significant  new 
legislation  went  into  effect  in  the  State 
of  California.  The  legislation  requires 
that  land  and  air  passenger  carriers  with 
trips  originating  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia provide  designated  space  for  non- 
smoking passengers. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Just  recently,  on 
February  28,  I  introduced  S.  3249,  the 
Public  Transportation  Smoking  Section 
Act.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
require  that  specific  areas  be  set  up  in 
public  transportation  facilities  for  smok- 
ers. 

The  Surgeon  General's  report  this  year 
indicated  that  nonsmokers  are  subject 
to  health  hazards  as  a  result  of  breathing 
smoke.  As  a  result  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report,  the  importance  of  setting 
up  smoking  and  nonsmoking  sections  has 
become  more  than  a  matter  of  simple 
convenience.  It  has  become  a  matter  of 


health.  Nonsmokers  should  not  be  made 
to  suffer  from  these  health  hazards  in- 
voluntarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  the  new 
California  legislation,  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  3,  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Second-Hand  Smoke — A  New 

Fight  for  Rights 

(By  Dorothy  Townsend) 

Back  when  men  did  their  smoking  on  the 
porch  or  In  cloudy  rooms  segregated  from 
nonsmoking  society,  nobody  questioned  the 
right  of  the  majority  not  to  have  to  breathe 
second-hand  tobacco  fumes. 

But  the  clgaret,  ita  acceptance  by  wom- 
en and  the  convulsive  casting  off  of  old  con- 
ventions after  World  War  I,  changed  all  of 
that. 

Today  there  Is  hardly  anywhere  the  non- 
smoker  can  go  and  not  Inhale  along  with  the 
smokers — at  work,  In  elevators  and  restau- 
rants, at  choir  rehearsals.  In  his  own  home. 

Even  in  a  hospital  bed,  the  nonsmoker 
can't  be  sure  he  won't  have  a  smoking  room- 
mate. 

"I  think  they  feel  It  Is  difficult  enough 
to  be  a  patient,"  a  spokesman  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County-USC  Medical  Center  said, 
"without  having  to  quit  smoking  too." 

Despite  evidence  that  tobacco  fumes  can 
be  harmful  to  bystanders  as  well  as  to  the 
smokers — and  the  latest  U.S.  surgeon  gen- 
eral's report  saying  so — the  cause  of  non- 
smokers'  rights  still  has  few  champions. 

law  going  into  effect 

But  clearer  days  may  lie  ahead. 

Saturday  a  law  will  go  into  effect  in  Cali- 
fornia demanding  that  land  and  air  pas- 
senger carriers  with  trips  originating  in  the 
state  "provide  designated  space  for  non- 
smoking passengers." 

"I  wonder  how  they  wUl  like  riding  In 
the  bathrooms"  quipped  one  railway  com- 
pany official  when  he  heard  about  the  new 
law.  An  Amtrak  executive,  however,  did  not 
treat  It  sis  a  laughing  matter. 

"We  Just  have  a  new  policy  on  that,"  said 
R.  T.  Edgar,  general  manager  of  Amtrak 
West.  "Ticket  envelopes  are  being  printed 
with  the  smoking  areas  Indicated  and  there 
are  signs  on  the  trains." 

Asked  If  the  signs  designating  no-smoking 
areas  would  come  down  when  trains  crossed 
state  lines,  Edgar  said  no,  "these  are  per- 
manent decals  we  are  putting  up." 

Amtrak.  a  federal  corporation  and  not  con- 
sidered under  jurisdiction  of  the  California 
law.  Is  instituting  smoking  segregation, 
Edgar  said,  "as  a  courtesy  to  the  passengers." 

RAILWAY    regulations 

Henceforth,  smokers  may  light  up  In  the 
diner  but  not  on  the  dome  cars  nor  on  over- 
night sleeping  coaches  nor  In  any  cars  posted 
as  off  limits,  he  said. 

In  the  past  year  a  number  of  airlines 
bowed  to  pressures  from  anti-smoking  ad- 
vocates and  provided  nonsmoking  sections. 
The  holdouts  are  falling  into  line  this  week, 
at  least  on  their  California  runs,  to  comply 
with  the  new  state  law  authored  by  State  Sen. 
James  R.  Mills    (D-San  Diego). 

Smokers  already  had  been  ordered  to  the 
back  of  the  bus  on  long  distance  runs  of 
nonmunlclpal  lines  by  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

A  similar  ruling  was  handed  down  to  in- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  which  noted 
that  "second-hand  smoke  Is  an  extreme  Irri- 
tant with  humans  within  its  range."  The 
order  has  been  held  up,  however,  by  appeal 
of  the  National  Assn.  of  Motorbus  Owners. 

In  a  land  where  nonsmokers  outnumber 
smokers  164  million  to  44  million.  It  Is  curl- 
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ous  that  the  majority  is  so  meek  when  It 
comes  to  smoking  manners.  They  would 
rather  choke  on  another  man's  smoke  than 
ask  him  to  abstain. 

Even  in  the  presence  of  a  no-smoking  sign, 
the  typical  nonsmoker  is  not  likely  to  in- 
fringe on  the  other  person's  violation  of  it. 

Because  of  this  noncomplainlng  self- 
effactment.  antismoking  legislation  has  been 
difficult  to  enact  and  even  harder  to  en- 
force. 

It  is  the  smoker  who  gets  militant  when 
challenged. 

"They  won't  get  away  with  this!"  said  a 
woman  shopper  angrily  as  she  ground  out 
her  cigaret  in  a  department  store  upon  be- 
ing told  of  the  company's  new  no-smoking 
policy  (for  fire  safety  purposesi.  "It  won't 
last,"  she  prophesied. 

Cross-country  bus  companies  have  learned 
that  smokers  object  to  being  asked  to  sit 
apart. 

repercussions  noted 

"We  are  having  some  repercussions,"  a  man 
at  Continental  Trallways  admitted.  "They 
don't  like  to  be  told  to  go  to  the  rear. 

"The  question  that  crosses  our  mind."  he 
said,  "is  whjt  do  we  do  if  they  refuse?  Throw 
them  off  the  bus?'* 

The  people  at  Greyhound  have  pondered 
the  same  question. 

"It's  a  very  difficult  thing  because  we  do 
not  have  conductors."  a  spokesman  for  the 
line  said,  "and  we  can't  expect  the  driver 
to  throw  people  off  the  bus." 

A  young  Washington  lawj-er  named  John 
F.  Banzhaf  III,  perhaps  the  nation's  most 
effective  smoking  foe.  said  he  knows  what 
to  do  about  it. 

"Bans  on  smoking  on  buses  In  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  City  are  being  violated,"  he 
said  In  an  interview.  "We  plan  to  go  up 
there  and  make  some  citizen  arrests." 

LED    TO    BAN 

Banzhaf  Is  the  man  who  prodded  the 
Federal  Ckimmunicatlons  Commission  into 
Its  1967  ruling  giving  free  air  time  to  anti- 
smoking  commercials  on  television  and  radio 
stations   using  cigaret   advertising. 

It  was  an  astonishing  victory  and  the 
harbinger  of  the  more  drastic  ruling  to 
come — an  outright  ban  on  the  broadcasting 
of  cigaret  commercials. 

At  the  time  of  his  initial  complaint  to  the 
FCC,  Banzhaf  was  working  for  a  New  York 
law  firm.  One  of  the  firm's  clients  was  Philip 
Morris,  Inc. 

Now  a  law  professor  at  George  Washington 
University,  he  is  better  known  as  the  man 
from  ASH — the  antismoking  organization. 
Action  on  Smoking  and  Health. 

One  Banzhaf  tactic  has  been  to  send  teams 
of  his  law  students  out  to  find  an  unfair 
trade  practice  and  then  "go  out  and  sue." 

His  antismoking  lobby  has  won  a  few  and 
lost  a  few  and  periodically  has  sprouted 
branches,  such  as  LASH — Legislative  Action 
on  Smoking  and  Health — and  CRASH — 
Citizens  to  Restrict  Airline  Smoking  Hazards. 

Last  October  ASH  elicited  from  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Elliot 
Richardson,  a  pipe  smoker,  an  agreement  to 
provide  nonsmoking  sections  in  HEW  cafe- 
terias, conference  rooms,  auditoriums  and 
certain  working  areas. 

UP  TO  hew 

"We  feel  if  anybody  does  anything," 
Branzhaf  said,  "it  should  be  HEW.  We're 
zeroing  In  on  the  federal  government." 

While  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
asked  the  FAA  to  ban  smoking  on  airlines 
altogether  for  safety  reasons,  Banzhaf  asked 
that  smokers  be  physically  segregated  on 
flights,  a  request  he  felt  had  a  better  chance. 

Although  more  and  more  airlines  are  co- 
operating voluntarily,  ASH  has  been  on  the 
FAA's  back  for  months  "trying  to  expedite 
a  ruling,"  Banzhaf  said,  "before  we  have  to 
take  it  to  court.'' 
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One  of  Banzhaf's  alms  is  to  get  the  non- 
smoker  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  his  rights. 
ASH  distributes  buttons  which  say  what  the 
wearer  may  be  too  meek  to  say: 

"Your  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  MY 
health,"  "Smoking  pays — the  tobacco  com- 
pany, the  hospital,  the  undertaker." 

We  also  have  a  number  of  radio  spot  ads 
and  two  video  tapes  stressing  the  theme," 
said  Banzhaf. 

One  of  the  anticommercials  shows  a 
crowded  elevator.  A  man  lights  up  a  cigaret 
and  everyone  glares  at  him.  He  becomes 
aware  of  the  hostile  looks  and,  a  little  un- 
comfortably, asks:  "Do  you  mind  If  I 
smoke."  As  they  all  make  It  clear  they  do 
mind,  an  overvolce  says,  "For  too  long  the 
nonsmoker  hasn't  said  anything." 

Nonsmokers,  although  traditionally  non- 
violent, may  have  a  breaking  point.  Last 
month  sheriff's  deputies  in  Duarte  sought  a 
complaint  against  a  73-year-old  emphysema 
victim  who  allegedly  became  so  incensed  at 
cigaret  smoke  being  blown  In  his  face  at  a 
pinochle  party  that  he  shot  two  persons. 

Many  persons,  not  so  seriously  affilcted, 
suffer  physical  discomfort,  irritation  or  al- 
lergic reaction  when  smoke  is  blown  in  their 
faces.  Some  have  have  changed  Jobs  or 
even  occupations  because  they  couldn't  get 
away  from  smoke  at  work. 

Surgeon  Gen.  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld's  1972 
report  singled  out  carbon  monoxide,  nicotine 
and  tobacco  tar  as  the  most  likely  contribu- 
tors to  health  hazards  in  cigaret  smoke.  Six 
other  probable  contributors  included  nitric 
oxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide  and  23  suspected 
contributors  include  ammonia,  benzene  car- 
bon dioxide,  DDT.  formaldehyde  and  methyl 
alcohol,  according  to  the  report. 

HEALTH    HAZARDS 

There  was  enough  evidence,  Steinfeld  said 
after  Issuing  the  report,  to  "support  action 
to  give  the  nonsmoker  relief"  from  having  to 
breathe   smoke   in   public   places. 

Lung  cancer,  emphysema,  bronchitis, 
heart  disease  and  other  deadly  ailments  have 
been  linked  to  smoking. 

Some  recent  medical  tests  have  shown 
that  the  average  smoker  spends  only  20 
to  24  seconds  Inhaling  a  cigaret.  While  it 
is  idling  in  the  ash  tray  its  output  of  tar 
and  nicotine  is  up  to  four  times  greater  than 
during  the  time  it  is  being  puffed,  according 
to  the  testers. 

Smoke  in  a  room,  they  concluded,  holds 
not  only  irritants  but  possible  hazards  for 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  alike. 

"Lawsuits  open  the  doors  initially. "  Banz- 
haf said,  "but  In  the  long  run  It's  the  people 
who  have  to  go  out  and  press  for  change 
who  will  benefit." 


[Statutes  and  Code  Amendments] 

Public    Utilities — FACiLrriES    for    Non- 
Smokers 

chapter    125 SENATE  BILL  NO.  206 

An   act   to   add   Section   561    to   the   Public 
Utilities  Code,  relating  to  smoking 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  en- 
act  as  follows: 

Section    1.    Section   561    is   added   to   the 
Public  Utilities  Code,  to  read: 
561 

Every  railroad  corporation,  passenger  stage 
corporation,  passenger  air  carrier,  and  street 
railway  corporation  providing  departures 
originating  in  this  state  shall  provide  desig- 
nated space  for  their  nonsmoking  passengers. 

Approved  and  filed  June  8,   1971. 


THE  VALUE-ADDED  TAX 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  March  11  issue  of  Human  Events 
contains  an  analysis  of  the  value-added 
tax,  written  by  Prof.  Murray  N.  Roth- 


bard.  Mr.  Rothbard  is  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Bi-ooklyn  Polyteciinic  Insti- 
tute: author  of  ".America's  Great  Depres- 
sions"; "Man,  Economy,  and  State"; 
"Power  and  Market  ';  and  editor  of 
Libertarian  Forum. 

I  do  not  myself  take  a  position  on  the 
value-aded  tax  and  intend  to  keep  an 
open  mind  until  such  time  as  it  may  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

However,  Mr.  Rothbard  makes  some 
interesting  points,  and  I  think  his  analy- 
sis should  be  published  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, captioned  "The  Value-Added  Tax 
Is  Not  the  An-swer."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Value-Added  Tax  Is  Not  the  Answer 
(By  Murray  N.  Rothbard) 

"There  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Au- 
gustus that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed." — 
Luke  II:  1 

One  of  the  great  and  striking  facts  of  re- 
cent months  is  the  growing  resistance  to 
further  taxes  on  the  part  of  the  long-suffer- 
ing American  public.  Every  individual,  busi- 
ness, or  organization  in  American  society 
acquires  its  revenue  by  the  peaceful  and 
voluntary  sale  of  productive  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  consumer,  or  by  voluntary  dona- 
tions from  people  who  wish  to  further  what- 
ever the  group  or  organization  is  doing  Only 
government  acquires  Its  Income  by  the  coer- 
cive imposition  of  taxes.  The  welcome  new 
element  Is  the  growing  resistance  to  further 
tax  exactions  by  the  American  people. 

In  its  endless  quest  for  more  and  better 
booty,  the  government  has  contrived  to  tax 
everything  it  can  find,  and  In  countless  ways. 
Ita  motto  can  almost  be  said  to  be:  "If  it 
moves,  tax  it  I" 

Every  Income,  every  activity,  every  piece 
of  property,  every  person  in  the  land  l.s  sub- 
ject to  a  battery  of  tax  extortions,  direct 
and  Indirect,  visible  and  invisible  There  I-;  of 
course  nothing  new  about  this:  what  is  new 
is  that  the  accelerating  drive  of  the  govern- 
ment to  tax  has  begun  to  run  into  deter- 
mined resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Income  tax  the 
favorite  of  government  for  its  ability  to 
reach  In  and  openly  extract  funds  from 
everyone's  income,  has  reached  ite  political 
limit  m  this  country.  The  poor  and  the  mid- 
dle class  are  not  taxed  so  heavily  that  the 
federal  government,  m  particular,  dares  not 
try  to  extort  even  more  ruinous  levies. 

The  outraged  taxpayer,  after  all,  can  easily 
become  the  outraged  voter.  How  outraged 
the  voters  can  be  was  brought  home  to  the 
politicians  last  November,  when  locality 
after  locality  throughout  the  country  rose  in 
uTath  to  vote  down  proposed  bond  issues, 
even  for  the  long-sacrosanct  purpose  of  ex- 
panding public  schools. 

DEFEAT     IN     NEW     YORK 

The  most  heartening  example — and  one 
that  can  only  give  us  all  hope  for  a  free 
America— was  m  New  York  City,  where  every 
leading  politician  of  both  parlies,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  heavily  financed  aiid  demagogic 
TV  campaign,  urged  the  voters  to  support 
a  transportation  bond  issue.  Yet  the  bond  is- 
sue was  overwhelmingly  defeated — and  this 
lesson  for  all  of  our  politicians  was  a  sharp 
and  salutary  one. 

Finally,  the  property  tax,  the  mainstay  of 
local  government  as  the  income  tax  is-  at  the 
federal  level  is  new  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  nation's 
hovising.  The  property  tax  discourages  im- 
provements and  investments  In  housing,  has 
driven    countless    Americans    out    of    their 
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s.  ar.d  has  led  to  spiralling  tax  aban- 
inents   in,   for  example.  New   York   City, 

a   resulting    deterioration   of    blighted 

houi^mg 

vernment,  m  short,  has  reached  its  tax 
:;  the  people  were  finally  saying  an  em- 
ic  "No!''  to  any  further  rise  in  their 
3urden.  What  was  ever-encroaching  gov- 
nent  going  to  do?  The  nation's  econo- 
s.  most  of  whom  are  ever  eager  to 
?    as    technicians   for   the    expansion    of 

power,  were  at  hand  with  an  ar.swer. 
w  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  to  save  the  day 

ig  Government. 

■;ey  poii.ted  out  that  the  income  tax 
the  property  tax  were  too  evident,  too 
le.  and  'hat  so  are  the  generallv  hated 

'ax  and  excise  taxes  on  specific  com- 
iMes  But  how  about  a  tax  that  remam.s 
ly  hidden,  that  the  consumer  nr  a'.er- 
Amerlcan  cannot  identify  and  pinpoint 
!  he  object  of  his  wrath''  It  was  this 
usly  hidden  quality  that  brought 
1  the  rapt  attenUon  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
li'ration,  the  ■'Value  Added  Tax  "  'VAT) 
e   great    individualist    Frank   Cl'.odorov 

an  edi':or  of  Human  Events,  explaii  ed 

ly    t'ne    hankering    of    government    for 

e  1  taxation:   "It  Is  not  the  size  of  the 

nor  the  certainty  of  collection,  which 

iPidirec:  taxation  i  read  :  VAT  i  preemi- 
;e    in    the   state's   scheme   of   appropria- 

Its  most  commendable  quality  is  fnat 

ing    .surreptitious.    I'    is    taking,    so    to 
■;,  -Ahile  the  victim  is  not  looking. 
Lose  who  strain  themselves  to  give  tax- 
1   a    moral   character   are    under   obllga- 

to    explain    the    state's    preoccupation 

hiding  taxes  In  the  price  of  goods." 
:.k  Chodorov.  Out  of  Step.  Devin-Adalr. 

p  220  1 
If  VAT  is  essentially  a  national  sales 
levied  !;i  proportion  to  the  goods  and 
cr'S  produced  and  sold.  But  Its  dellght- 
roncealment  comes  from  the  fact  that 
VAT  is  levied  at  each  step  of  the  way 
\e  production  process:   on  farmer,  man- 

urer    Jobber   and   wholesaler,   and   only 
•ly  on  t;.e  retailer 
e  diiTerence   is  that   when   a  consumer 

a    7   per   cent    sales   tax   on   every  pur- 

hls   i.-.dienation    rises   and    he   points 

fir'ger  of  res 'iitment   at  the  politiciars 

arsie   of  government;    but   if  the  7  per 

•ax   is  hidden   and   paid   by  everv   nrm 

r  than  just  at  retail,  the  inevitably 
er   prices    will    be   charged,    not    to   the 

nment  where  it  belongs,  but  to  grasp- 

busmessmen  a.i.d  avaricious  trade 
ns. 

rille  consumers  businessmen  and 
:.s  all  blame  each  other  for  inflation 
Kilkenny  cats.  Papa  government  is  able 
reserve    Its    lofty    mora!    purity,    and    to 

la  denouncing  ail  of  ihes?  groups  for 
sirg  inflation." 

IS  now  easy  to  see  the  enthusiasm 
le  federal  government  and  Its  economic 
-ers  for  the  new  scheme  for  a  VAT.  It 

s  the  government  to  extract  many  more 

from  the  public — to  bring  about  higher 
s.  lower  production  and  lower  m- 
and  yet  totally  escape  the  blame, 
h  can  easily  be  loaded  on  business. 
ns,  or  the  consumer  as  the  particular 
nlstratton  sees  fit 

VAT  is.  m  short,  a  looming  gigantic 
die  upon  the  American  public,  and  it  is 

fore  vitally  impcjrtant  that  it  shall  not 

For  if  It  does,  the  encroaching  menace 

;  Government  will  get  another,  and  pro- 
lease  on  life, 
e  of  the  .selling  points  for  VAT  is  that 

supposed  only  to  replace  the  property 
or  Its  prime  task  of  financing  local  ptiblic 

s.    Any    relief   of    the    onerous    burden 

e   property   tax   sounds   good   to    manv 

leans, 

t   anyone   familiar   with    the   history   of 

nment  or  taxation  should  know  the  trap 

is  sort   of  prom.lse    For   we  should  all 
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know  by  i.ow  that  taxes  never  go  down.  Gov- 
ernment,   In    its    insatiable    quest    for    new 
funds,  never  relaxes  its  grip  on  any  source 
of  revenue. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  property 
tax.  even  if  replaced  for  school  financing,  will 
not  really  go  down;  it  will  simply  be  shifted 
to  other  e.xpensive  boondoggles  of  local  gov- 
ernment. And  we  also  know  full  well  that  the 
VAT  will  not  long  be  limited  to  flnancmg  the 
schools:  its  vast  potential  (a  10  per  cent  VAT 
v.ould  bring  in  about  $60  billion  in  revenue) 
is  just  too  tempting  for  the  government  not 
to  use  it  to  the  hilt,  and.  In  the  famous  words 
of  New  Dealer  Harry  Hopkins:  "to  tax  and 
tax.  spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect." 

Let  us  now  delve  more  deeply  into  the 
specific  nature  of  the  VAT.  A  given  percent- 
age I  the  Nixon  Administration  proposal  Is 
3  per  cent)  is  levied,  not  on  retail  sales,  btit 
on  the  sales  of  each  stage  of  production,  with 
the  business  firm  deducting  from  its  lia- 
bility the  tax  embodied  in  the  purchases 
that  he  makes  from  previous  stages.  It  is  thus 
a  sales  tax  hidden  at  each  stage  of  produc- 
tion, from  the  farmer  or  miner  down  to  the 
retailer, 

A    "regressive"  t.\x 

The  most  common  criticism  Is  that  the 
VAT.  like  the  sales  tax,  is  a  "regressive"  tax 
falling  largely  on  the  poor  and  the  middle 
cl.ass.  who  pay  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
income  than  the  rich.  This  is  a  proper  and 
important  criticism,  especially  coming  at  a 
time  when  tlie  middle  class  Ls  already  suffer- 
ing fruni  an  excruciating  tax  burden. 

The  Nixon  Administration  proposes  to  al- 
leviate the  burden  on  the  poor  by  rebating 
the  taxes  through  the  income  tax.  While 
this  may  alleviate  the  tax  burden  on  the 
poor,  the  middle  class,  which  pays  most  of 
our  taxes  anv-w;iy.   will   hardly  be   benefited. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  more  sinister  ele- 
ment in  the  rebate  plan :  for  some  of  the  poor 
will  get  cash  payments  from  the  IRS,  there- 
by bringing  in  the  disastrous  principle  of 
the  guaranteed  annual  income  (FAPi 
through  the  back  door. 

But  the  VAT  is  in  many  ways  far  worse 
than  a  sales  tax.  apart  from  Its  hidden  and 
clandestine  nature  In  the  first  place,  the 
VAT  advocates  claim  th;it  since  each  firm 
and  stage  of  production  will  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  its  "value  added"  to  production, 
there  will  be  no  mlsallocatlon  effects  along 
the  way. 

But  this  ignores  the  fact  that  every 
business  firm  will  be  burdened  by  the  cost 
of  innumer;ible  record-keeping  and  collec- 
tion for  the  government.  The  result  will  be 
an  inexorable  push  of  the  business  system 
toward  "vertical  mergers  "  and  the  reduction 
of  competition. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  crude  oil 
producer  adds  the  value  of  $1,000,  and  that 
an  Oil  refiner  adds  another  .SI. 000.  and  sup- 
pose for  simplicity  that  the  VAT  Is  10  per- 
cent. Tlieoretically,  It  should  make  no  diiTer- 
ence if  the  firms  are  separate  or  "integrated": 
in  the  former  c^se.  each  firm  would  p.iy  $100 
to  the  government:  In  the  latter,  the  inte- 
grated firm  would  pay  $200.  But  since  this 
comforting  theory  Ignores  the  substantial 
costs  of  record-keeping  and  collection,  in 
practice  if  the  crude  oil  firm  and  the  oil  re- 
finer were  integrated  into  one  firm,  making 
L'tily  one  payment,  their  costs  would  be  lower. 

VERTIC.\L    MERCERS 

Hence,  vertical  mergers  will  be  induced  by 
the  \'.\T  after  which  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  would  be- 
gin to  clamor  that  the  free  market  is  produc- 
ing "monopoly"  and  that  the  merger  must  be 
broken  by  government  fiat 

The  costs  of  record-keeping  and  payment 
pose  another  grave  problem  for  the  market 
economy.  Obviously,  small  firms  are  less  able 
tn  bear  these  ccs's  than  big  ones,  and  so  the 
V.AT  will  be  a  po'.verfiil  burden  on  small  busi- 
ness, and  hamper  It  gravely  in  the  competi- 


tive struf-'gle.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  big 
businesses,  look  with  "'avor  on  the  VAT! 

There  is  anotiier  grave  problem  with  VAT, 
a  problem  that  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries which  have  adopted  VAT  are  already 
s-ruggling  with. 

In  the  V.AT,  every  firm  fiends  its  invoices 
to  the  feder.il  government,  and  gets  credit 
for  the  V.\T  embodied  in  its  invoices  for 
goods  bought  from  other  firms.  The  result  is 
an  irresistible  opening  for  cheating,  and  in 
W'estern  Europe  there  are  special  firms  whose 
business  is  to  write  out  fake  invoices  which 
can  reduce  the  tax  liabilities  of  their  "cus- 
tomers." Those  businesses  more  willing  to 
cheat  will  then  be  favored  in  the  competitive 
struggle  of  the  market. 

A  further  crucial  law  exists  in  the  VAT.  a 
flaw  which  will  bring  much  grief  to  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Most  people  assume  that  such 
a  tax  will  simply  be  passed  on  in  higher  prices 
to  the  consumer.  But  the  process  is  not  that 
simple.  While,  in  the  long  run.  prices  to  con- 
sumers will  undoubtedly  rise,  there  will  be 
two  other  important  effects:  a  large  short- 
run  reduction  in  business  profits,  and  a  long- 
run  full  m  wage  incomes. 

The  critical  blow  to  profits,  while  perhaps 
only  "short-run,"  will  take  place  at  a  time 
of  business  recession,  when  many  firms  and 
industries  are  suffering  from  low  profits  and 
even  from  business  losses.  The  low-profit 
firms  and  industries  will  be  severely  hit  by 
the  imposition  of  VAT.  and  the  result  will  be 
to  cripple  any  possible  recovery  and  plunge 
us  deeper  Into  recession.  Furthermore,  new 
and  creative  firms,  which  usually  begin  small 
and  with  low  profits,  will  be  similarly  crippled 
before  they  have  scarcely  begun. 

The  VAT  will  also  have  a  severe,  and  so 
far  unacknowledged,  effect  In  aggravating  un- 
employment, which  is  already  at  a  high  re- 
cession rate,  The  grievous  Impact  on  unem- 
ployment will  be  two-fold.  In  the  first  place, 
any  firm  that  buys,  say,  machinery,  can 
deduct  the  embodied  VAT  from  Its  own  tax 
liability;  but  if  it  hires  workers,  it  can  make 
no  such  deduction.  The  result  will  be  to  spur 
over-mechanization  and  the  firing  of  laborers. 

Secondly,  part  of  the  long-run  effect  of 
VAT  will  be  to  lower  the  demand  for  labor 
and  wage  incomes;  but  since  unions  and  the 
minimum  wage  laws  are  able  to  keep  wage 
rates  up  indefir.iLly,  the  Impact  will  be  a 
rise  in  unemployment.  Thus,  from  two  sep- 
arate and  compounding  directions,  VAT  will 
aggravate  an  already  serious  unemployment 
problem. 

Hence,  the  American  public  will  pay  a 
high  price  Indeed  for  the  clandestine  nature 
of  the  VAT,  We  will  be  mulcted  of  a  large 
and  increasing  amount  of  funds,  extracted  in 
a  hidden  but  no  less  burdensome  manner, 
just  at  a  time  when  the  government  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  tax  btirden 
that  the  people  will  allow.  It  will  be  funds 
that  will  aggravate  the  burdens  on  the  al- 
ready long-suffering  average  middle-class 
.American.  And  to  top  it  off,  the  VAT  will 
cripple  profits,  injure  competition,  small  busi- 
ness and  new  creative  firms,  raise  prices,  and 
greatly  aggravate  unemployment.  It  will  pit 
consumers  against  business,  and  intensify 
conflicts  within  society. 

One  of  Parkinson's  justly  famous  "laws" 
is  that,  for  government,  "expenditure  rises 
to  meet  income."  If  we  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  find  and  exploit  new  sources  of  tax 
funds,  it  will  simply  use  those  funds  to 
spend  more  and  more,  and  aggravate  the  al- 
ready fearsome  burden  of  Big  Government 
on  the  American  economy  and  the  American 
citizen. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  Big  Government  Is 
to  cut  its  tax  revenue,  and  to  force  It  to  stay 
within  its  more  limited  means.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  government  has  less  tax  funds  to 
play  with,  not  more.  The  first  step  on  this 
road  to  lesser  government  and  greater  free- 
dom is  to  see  the  VAT  for  the  swindle  that 
it  is,  and  to  send  It  down  to  defeat. 


CO^iNECTICUTS  MIKE  CONNOLLY 
SELECTED  FOR  ALL-STAR  PREP 
SCHOOL  TEAM 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mai-ch  4  the  Washington  Star  published 
this  year's  "All  Washington"  basketball 
tea.ns.  and  I  wa.s  delighted  to  see  Con- 
ne.ticut's  Mike  Connolly  among  those 
selected  for  the  all-star  prep  school  team. 

All  or  us  in  342  are  extremely  proud 
of  the  job  Mike  has  done  both  with  his 
Senate  duties  and  his  athletic  challenges. 
He  is  a  great  credit  to  young  America 
and  particularly  to  his  parents  and 
ir  eads  in  Norwalk,  Conn, 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr,  MONDALE,  Mr,  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  pulled  back,  for  the 
present  at  least,  from  its  intention  to 
abolish  totally  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  scatter  its  functions 
among  four  new  departments. 

But  the  admifiistration  persists  in 
pushing  bills  that  would  strip  the  Agri- 
culture Department  of  several  important 
nonfarm  rural  programs.  This  could  eas- 
ily by  Phase  1  of  an  eventual  abolish- 
ment of  the  Department,  since  the  De- 
paitment  now  administers  not  only  farm 
programs  but  also  nonfarm  rural  pro- 
grams involving  55  million  residents  of 
rural  areas. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  H.R.  6962,  to  create  a  Department  of 
Commimity  Development,  to  which  would 
be  transferred  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  2-percent  loan  programs 
for  electrical  and  telephone  systems, 
Farmers  Home  Administration  grant  and 
loan  programs  for  rural  housing  and 
community  water  and  waste  treatment 
facilities,  the  Rural  Development  Service, 
and  certain  Economic  Research  Service 
programs — all  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

Logical  arguments  against  the  removal 
of  such  rural  programs  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department  are  thoroughly 
spelled  out  in  a  statement  presented  by 
Weldon  V.  Barton,  assistant  legislative 
director  of  National  Farmers  Union,  to 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee on  March  9.  Barton  pointed  out 
that  the  transfer  is  imjustifiable  for  at 
least  two  reasons : 

First,  Coordination  and  management 
of  rural  development  programs  can  be 
achieved  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
than  within  a  department  devoted  gen- 
erally to  commimity  development. 

Second.  Rural  development,  if  it  is  to 
be  effective,  requires  the  emphasis  and 
political  support  that  can  only  come  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  agriciJture  is  basic  to 
the  economy  and  to  many  thousands  of 
communities.  Most  communities  of  this 
Nation  developed  as  a  result  of  and  as  a 
service  to  agricultural  activity.  Commu- 
nity development  will  continue  to  be 
closely  interrelated  to  argicultural  de- 
velopment. For  this  reason,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  must  be 
strengthened,  not  diminished. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unammous  consent 
that  the  Farmers  Union's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HJl.  6962,  THE  Department  or  Communitt 

Development  Biia 
(Statement  of  National  F'armers  Union,  pre- 
sented by  Weldon  V.  Barton.  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Legislative  Services) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
I  am  Weldon  V.  Barton,  Assistant  Director  of 
Legislative  Services,  National  Farmers  Union. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy today  on  H.R.  6962.  the  Administration's 
bill  that  would  create  a  department  of  com- 
munity  development   and   transfer  agencies 
and  functions  from  existing  departments  to 
this  new  department. 

We  are  especially  concerned  about  the  pro- 
grams and  agencies  that  would  be  transferred 
by  H.R.  6962  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  community  development  depart- 
ment. Those  that  would  be  transferred  from 
the  USDA  include: 

1.  Rural  Development  Service; 

2.  Farmers  Home  Administration  grant  and 
loan  programs  for  rural  housing  and  com- 
munity water  and  waste  treatment  facilities; 

3.  Rural  Electrification  Administration  2^c 
loan  programs  for  electrical  and  telephone 
systems,  as  well  as  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank 
established  last  year; 

4.  Economic  Research  Service  progranis  of 
research  on  rural  community  development 

Farmers  Union  strongly  opposes  transfer 
of  these  agencies  and  programs  out  of  the 
Agriculture  Department,  because  such 
changes  would  be  detrimental  to  both  rural 
people  and  the  nation  generally. 

The  delegates  to  National  Farmers  Union's 
1972  Convention,  held  last  week  in  Houston, 
Texas,  adopted  the  following  statement  of 
policy  on  reorganization  of  the  USDA ; 

REORGANIZ.fTION     OF    THE    U.S.     DEPARTMENT     OF 
AGRICULTURE 

"We  oppose  the  Administration's  reorgani- 
zation proposal  that  would  strip  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  non-farm  pro- 
grams and  functions.  Human,  economic,  nat- 
ural, and  community  resources  In  rural 
America  are  administratively  inseparable.  Ag- 
ricultural programs  and  other  programs  that 
serve  rural  people  and  rural  areas  are  closely 
related  and  are  often  administered  through 
single  agencies  and  field  offices  within  the 
U.S,  Department  of  A;2;riculture. 

"We  recommend  that  farm  and  rural  pro- 
grams. Including  rural  electrification,  hous- 
ing, water  and  wa.ste  disposal,  and  soil  con- 
servation be  kept  in  the  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture where  they  can  be  clo.sely  coordinated 
with  farm  commodity  and  credit  programs." 

A  joint  statem.ent  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
6962  as  it  would  allect  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture,  signed  by  nine  farm  and  rural 
groups,  has  been  submitted  to  this  Com- 
mittee. In  addiiion  to  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  statement  was  signed  by  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  USA,  Midcontinent 
Farmers  Association.  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference.  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion. National  Grange.  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association,  and  National 
Telephone  Cooperative  A.ssociation,  Before 
presenting  our  specific  reasons  for  opposing 
H.R.  6962,  I  want  to  endorse  fully  the  views 
expressed  In  that  Joint  statement. 

Farmers  Union's  opposition  to  H.R  6962 
as  presently  drafted  is  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing co:"isiderations:  il)  Coordination  and 
management  of  rural  development  programs 
can  be  achieved  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
than  within  a  department  devoted  generally 
to  community  development;  and  (2)  Rural 
development.  If  it  Is  to  be  effective,  requires 


the  emphasis  and  political  support  that  can 
come  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
'Ahlch  is  the  Cabinet-level  sigency  responsible 
for  farm  and  rural  programs 

COORDINATION    AND    MANAGEMENT 

A  primary  argument  of  the  Administration 
for  a  department  of  community  develop- 
ment is  to  streamline  administration  by  plac- 
ing related  functions  in  a  single  department 
and  under  a  single  Cabinet -level  Secretary, 
The  contention  Is  that  this  would  result  In 
Improved  program  coordination  and  manage- 
ment. 

Actually,  transfer  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, and  other  agencies  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  disrupt  a 
higlily  successful  network  for  coordination 
that  has  evolved  within  the  Agriculture 
Department.  The  Agriculture  Department 
now  administers  most  non-farm  programs 
that  are  essential  for  rural  development: 
rural  housing  loans,  water  and  waste  treat- 
ment loans  and  grants,  telephone  and  elec- 
trical loans,  and  research  and  outreach  serv- 
ices through  the  Economic  Re.search  Service 
and  Extension  Service.  H.R  12391.  which 
pa.ssed  the  House  February  23,  would  author- 
ize the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
make  industrial  development  loans  in  rural 
areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  has  an 
elaix.rate  delivery  system  for  rural  commu- 
nity development  programs.  primarily 
through  Farmers  Home  Administration  loca'l 
offices  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  1.700  local  offices,  located  in  virtually 
every  rural  county. 

Of  major  Importance  in  terms  of  overall 
coordination,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
currently  has  Jurisdiction  over  both  farm  and 
non-farm  rural  programs.  This  allows  Inte- 
grated  planning  and  management  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  rural  programs,  which  Is 
essential  to  any  realistic  rural  community 
development  effort. 

Farming  is  the  number  one  business  In 
rural  America,  and  farming  generates  most 
of  the  purchasing  power  that  sustains  the 
bankers,  grocers,  implement  dealers,  and 
other  businesses  in  rural  communities.  Be- 
cause of  the  crucial  importance  of  agricul- 
ture as  the  consumer  of  goods  and  services 
in  rural  towns,  "rural"  community  develop- 
naent  probably  has  more  in  common  with 
agriculture  than  with  the  development  of 
"urban"  communities.  If  so,  it  makes  more 
sense  in  terms  of  administrative  coordina- 
tion to  retain  rural  commtinlty-development 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
rather  than  to  throw  them  together  with 
programs  for  larger  cities  and  urban  places 
where  the  labor  force  is  sustained  bv  Indus- 
trial and  other  non-farm  Jobs. 

An  example  of  the  disruption  In  coordina- 
tion of  farm  and  non-farm  rural  development 
programs  under  HR.  6962  involves  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  1.700 
Farmers  Home  Administration  field  offices 
would  be  transferred  to  the  department  of 
community  development,  where  they  would 
administer  the  housing  and  water  and  wast* 
treatment  facility  programs.  The  farm  oper- 
ating and  owner.ship  loan  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  would  remain 
in  the  Agriculture  Department,  however.  It 
would  be  nece.ssary  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
community  development  department  for  the 
field  offices  to  administer  farm  operating  and 
owneiship  loans. 

ThU  procedure  would  be  not  only  ineffi- 
cient; it  would  also  make  It  virtually  Im- 
possible for  ownership  and  operating  loans 
to  be  administered  in  such  a  way  d.e  .  with 
"soft"  loans,  techrilcal  assistance,  etc!  that 
marginal  farmers  are  given  the  best  chance 
of  strengthening  their  farming  operations 
into  truly  vicble  economic  units,  enabling 
them  to  remain  in  farming. 
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Secretary   of  Agriculture   under   the 
Nl4on  Administration  has  done  little  to  In- 
the  Independent,  family-farm  pat- 
of  agrlciUture  and  the  broader  network 
riiral  revltallzatlon  policies.  However,  the 
:ment    of     Agriculture     provides     the 
ure    within   which    to   Integrate    farm 
rural   policies   to  encourage   and   assist 
to  remain  on  the  farm  and  thus  to 
better  population  balance  among 
urttn  and  rural  areas. 
I  icreaslngly.   there   is   public   support  for 
-  .e    kinds    of    programs    as    the    need   for 
er  geographical   distribution  of  popula- 
becomes  more  apparent.  We  must  not 
oy  the  structure  for  coordination  at  the 
vert  time  that  it  can  be  most  effective. 

PO  -ITICAL    SUPPORT    FOS    RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Ii  nproved  coordination  and  management  is 
ImpDrtant.  But  political  support  for  rural 
conimunlty  development  is  equally  or  more 
•tant.  and  the  way  that  programs  are 
organized  within  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
Tiines  to  a  large  extent  the  political 
mu4cle  behind  the  programs. 

least     since     the     Administration     of 

Hn  Roosevelt,  Presidents  have  tried  to 

or  decrease  support  for  particular 

government  programs  by  raising  or  lowering 

In  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy.  The  rule 

iwed  in  this:  If  you  rai^.e  a  program  closer 

President  In   the  hierarchy,   you   In- 

the  access  to   the  President  and  in- 

the  strength  of  that  program    If  you 

low^r  the  program  in  the  hierarchy,  you  make 

to  the  President   more   dtfBcult.   and 

lower  the  voice  of  that  program  in  the 

I  aucracy  as  a  whole. 

Chairman,    your    Committee    Is    v.e!! 

e  of  this  phenomenon,  in  view  of  tl-.e 

number  of  administration  reorganiza- 

tlontl  plans  that  you  have  considered  since 

Administration    Reorganization    Act    of 
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jarly,  electrification,  telephone,  housing, 
other  rural  programs  would  be  lowered 
ist  one  rung  on  the  hierarchical  ladder 
R.  6962.  Rural  people  have  enough  dlf- 
ty  with   the  Office  of  Management   and 
It,  which  now  stands  between  the  De- 
ent  of  Agriculture  and  the  President 
g»ttlng  adequate  funding  for  rural  pro- 
-^5.  Under  H.R.  6962,  we  would  have  to 
rough  not  only  OMB  but  also  the  Sec- 
of  Community  Development  In  getting 
budgeted  for  programs, 
"lermore,    because    under    H.R.    6962 
development      programs      would      be 
n  into  direct  competition  with   urban 
■ams    for    funding   even    before    budget 
;sts  reach  the  level  of  the  Secretary,  it 
be   Impossible  for  rural  programs   tr 
he  level   of  funding  that  Is  warranted 
e  compelling  need  for  Improved  popu- 
dl.=;tribution. 
access  to  the  President  in  the  gov- 
n  ental  hierarchy  Is  very  Important,  for 
latlon  has  not   yet  made   the  commit- 
to  strong  rural   programs   that  could 
the  continuation  of  strong  programs 
routine  basis  regardless  of  where  the 
kms  are  located  organizationally, 
en  Professor  Robert  Weaver,  the  first 
of  HUD,  testified  before  this  com- 
on  H.R.  6962,  he  noted  that  he  had 
transfer  of  OEO's  community  action 
m  to  HUD  tmtil  the  program  was  well 
Ished.    He    Justified    retention    of    the 
;lon  of  the  community  action  program 
i  E.xecutive  Ofllce  of  the  President  while 
I  rogram  was  building  its  jKJwer  base,  so 
adequate  funding  could  be  secured 

Union  still  opposes  spinning  off 

A's  to  the  Department  of  Community 

opment.  We  feel  that  both  the  OEO  and 

will  lose  power  and  direction  if  this 
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same  loss  of  power  is  likely  to  occur 
rural  development  programs  If  they  are 
"*"-<  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


and  placed  In  the  community  development 
department. 

We  stlU  need  additional  means  of  educat- 
ing the  people  that  rural  development  and 
Improved  population  balance  serve  the  di- 
rection interest  of  all  Americans,  Only  when 
this  message  gets  across  to  the  people  will 
we  i>e  able  to  get  the  kind  of  funding  that 
is  required  for  successful  renewal  of  rural 
America. 

To  help  to  get  this  message  across,  I  would 
urge  this  Subcommittee  not  only  to  retain 
rural  programs  within  the  USDA,  but  also 
to  consider  for  favorable  action  another  bill 
that  has  Iseen  referred  to  your  Subcommit- 
tee: the  Rural  Development  and  Population 
Dispersion  Act  (H.R.  11138). 

H,R,  11138  would  create  a  Council  on  Rural 
Development  and  Population  Dispersion  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  com- 
parable to  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers.  Similar  to  these  existing  units 
In  the  environmental  protection  and  employ- 
ment areas,  the  Council  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Population  Dispersion  would  ad- 
vise the  President  on  rural  development  and 
population  balance x.and  would  assist  the 
President  in  drawing  up  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  containing  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  carry  out  farm  and  non- 
farm  rural  development  programs. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  a  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Council  on  Population  Density 
and  Rural  Development  would  be  to  pub- 
licize and  crystallize  public  support  for  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  bring  about  rural  de- 
velopment and  population  di-spersion,  lis,  role 
would  be  mostly  advocacv,  r.ither  than  re- 
search , 

By  encouraging  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  geographical  balance  of  population 
and  support  for  rural  revitaiizatlon.  the 
Council  could  provide  the  climate  of  opin- 
ion and  the  general  framework  within  which 
to  achieve  specific  programs  to  serve  rural 
areas  and  people 

The  argument  for  better  water  and  waste 
treatment  facilities  in  rural  areas,  for  exam- 
ple, will  take  on  real  meaning  if  it  Is  made 
within  the  general  context  of  rebuilding  the 
less  populated  areas  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  kind  of  added  impetus  would  be 
given  to  policies  to  strengthen  independent- 
farmer  agriculture,  for  better  housing  In  the 
countr>-slde  and  small  towns,  for  Improved 
transportation  networks  linking  rural  com- 
munities with  each  other  and  with  more 
populated  centers,  and  other  programs. 

The  Council  on  Rural  Development  and 
Population  Dispersion,  to  be  created  by  H.R, 
11138.  would  in  no  way  Infringe  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  status  as  the 
primary  agency  In  the  Federal  Government 
for  coordination  and  operation  of  agricul- 
tural and  rural  programs.  The  relationship 
between  the  Council  and  the  Department 
would  be  roughly  comparable  to  the  existing 
relationship,  for  environmental  protection, 
between  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity (In  the  President's  office)  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agencv  (the  operat- 
ing agency),  Tho  EPA,  I  think,  clearly  exer- 
cises the  dominant  coordination  as  well  as 
operating  functions  in  the  environmental 
protection  field. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  that 
farm  and  non-farm  rural  development  pro- 
grams require  more,  not  leas,  political  mu.scle 
within  the  government.  For  this  reason  as 
well  as  to  improve  coordination  and  man- 
agement within  the  bureaucracy,  we  recom- 
mend that  you  disapprove  the  transfers  of 
agencies  and  programs  from  the  Agriculture 
Department  that  are  proposed  in  H.R  6962 
We  further  reconunend  that  this  committee 
approve  H.R,  11138  as  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  both  to  accomplish  rural  develop- 
ment and  to  ease  the  pressures  on  urban 
areas  caused  by  the  continued  migration  of 
persons  Into  the  cities 


EMPIRE  BUILDING — 
CONGRESSIONAL  STYLE 


Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  asking  the  American 
people  to  fight  inflation  by  forgoing  sal- 
ary increases,  the  Congress,  or  rather  a 
small  group  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, has  given  the  go-ahead  for  a  pala- 
tial extension  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  so  that  legislators  can  luxuriate 
in  extra  office  suites  and  hideaways  that 
have  a  lovely  view  of  the  Mall  as  well  as 
the  Washington  Monument. 

This,  truly,  can  be  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  the  recent  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol 
to  throw  into  the  trash  can  a  study  that 
shows  the  last  original  wall  of  the  Capitol 
can  be  restored  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  extending  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  calls 
it  obstinate  vandalism.  But  it  is  far  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  deliberate  affront  to 
the  American  people.  The  Commission  is, 
in  effect,  telling  the  American  people : 

To  the  devu  with  historical  significance. 
Who  cares  about  cost,  we  want  bigger  mor» 
ornate,  offices. 

The  saddest  part  of  this  decision  by 
a  miniscuJe  but  powerful  minority  of 
the  Congress  is  that  it  treats  a  national 
monument  as  a  private  preserve.  The 
Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  acts  as  though  this  building  be- 
longs to  them— not  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  final  analysis  I  feel  certain  that 
the  Congress  would  veto  the  wasteful 
spending  of  tax  dollars  on  a  $2  million 
extension  plan  if  there  were  a  vote  on 
this  matter.  However,  the  decision  has 
been  taken  away  from  us  for  the  time 
being.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  appearing  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  on  the  subject  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Obstinate   Vandalism    on    Capttol   Hill 

Obstinate  vandalism  has  once  again  tri- 
umphed on  Capitol  Hill.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  It  will  ultimately  prevail. 

In  an  arrogant  maneuver  of  dubious  legal- 
ity and  In  the  face  of  clear  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  nation's  architects  and  architec- 
tural historians,  not  to  speak  of  a  contrary 
recommendation  by  its  own  expert  consult- 
ants, the  ruling  congressional  estebllshment 
has  decided  to  proceed  with  Its  old  plan  to 
extend  the  west  front  of  the  United  States 
Capitol.  Seven  men— House  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert, Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew,  House 
majority  and  minority  leaders  Hale  Boggs 
and  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Senate  majority  and 
minority  leaders  Mike  Mansfield  and  Hugh 
Scott  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
George  M.  White,  who  are  ex  officio  members 
of  a  commission  created  for  the  purpose  In 
1955— would  build  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  Nation's  First  Building  in  the  Image 
of  (decUnlng)  Roman  Imperialism  so  that 
It  would  be  physically  and  spiritually  akin 
to  that  pompous  disaster,  the  Sam  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  It  makes  not  a  shred 
of  sense  in  terms  of  history,  function,  finance 
or  aesthetics. 

Historically,  or  rather  antl-hlstorlcally, 
what  the  extenders  would  do.  Is  to  bury  the 
last  remaining  external  vestiges  of  the  Capi- 
tol as  it  was  originally  designed  and  built. 
WUUam  Thornton's  softly  elegant  sandstone 
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facade  Is  the  only  visible  link  to  the  Capitol's 
beginnings  In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic. 
It  Is  the  last  remnant  of  an  architecture  that 
was  at  once  Inspired  by  and  expressive  of  the 
Jeffersonlan  concept  of  civilization,  a  concept 
that  believed  In  gentle  manners,  the  virtues 
of  classical  beauty  and  the  ptirsult  of  hap- 
piness. This  part  of  our  history  would  be 
Irretrievably  obsctired  behind  a  glossy,  new 
marble  facade,  some  70  feet  further  out, 
which,  far  from  expressing  our  own  time, 
fakes  classic  architecture  In  a  clumsy  way. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  extension  of  the 
building  Into  a  massive  box  wlU  ruin  the 
commodious  terraces  designed  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  America's  greatest  lEindscape 
architect,  reducing  them  to  a  narrow  strip. 
It  would  puncture  Olmsted's  blank  terrace 
walls  with  windows,  destroy  his  landscaping 
with  a  service  roed  and  spoil  the  present 
sight  of  the  dome  by  setting  it  much  too  far 
back  on  the  building,  much  as  a  brazen 
drunk  pushes  back  his  hat. 

All  this.  Ironically,  could  well  turn  the 
Capitol  into  a  messy  construction  site  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1976,  Just  when  millions 
of  Americans  'will  flock  to  Washington  to 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  nation 
and  pay  their  respects  to  our  historic 
traditions. 

Functionally,  the  extension  folly  was  to  be 
Justified  by  the  need  to  rebuild  the  "crum- 
bling" west  front  walls.  The  alleged  crum- 
bling, which  so  frightened  the  last  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  George  Stewart,  has  been 
proven  a  myth  In  an  extensive  study  by 
Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury,  a  reputable 
architectural  engineering  firm,  selected  under 
Mr.  Stewart's  regime  and  retained  by  Con- 
gress under  Public  Law  91-145  of  1971.  The 
present  Capitol  Architect,  George  M.  White, 
called  It  "a  careful  and  diligent  open-minded 
study."  It  concluded,  in  sum,  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  west  front  that  care- 
ful restoration  could  not  fix  under  all  five 
conditions  set  down  by  Congress  two  years 
ago.  The  conditions  were,  in  sum,  that  res- 
toration could,  without  undue  hazard,  make 
the  building  safe,  sound,  durable  and  beau- 
tiful for  the  foreseeable  future  and  that  res- 
toration would  be  no  more  disrupting  than 
extension  and  wouldn't  take  any  more  time. 

Now  the  argument  Is  made,  that  Congress 
needs  more  space  within  the  Capitol  and  that 
Is  only  a  little  less  spurious.  Under  the  Ste- 
wart plan  most  of  the  41/2  acres  of  expended 
space  was  to  be  used  for  tourist  cafeterias, 
"a  giant  Howard  Johnson,"  as  one  Congress- 
man put  it.  The  new  architect  has  thought 
better  of  duplicating  the  tourist  services 
which  the  proposed  Visitors'  Center  In  the 
remodeled  Union  Station  will  provide  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  Mr.  White  talks  of  285 
offices  and  conference  rooms.  But  he  does  not 
give  any  reason  why  these  offices  must  be 
built  inside  the  Capitol. 

Nor  does  Mr.  'White  say  anything  about  a 
recent  report  by  a  task  force  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  which  found  lhe 
present  space  within  the  Capitol  "crowded, 
misused  and  underused"  all  at  the  same 
time.  It  noted  that  many  functions  now 
located  within  the  building  have  no  reason 
fcr  being  there.  And  It  urged  a  rational  space 
utilization  and  development  plan  outside  the 
old  building  since  the  proposed  extension 
"will  not  begin  to  meet  present,  least  of  nil 
projected,  space  needs." 

Financially,  the  extension  plan  is  as  il- 
logical as  it  Is  shocking.  The  extenders  imply 
that  they  are  not  bound  by  Public  Law  91- 
145  because  restoration  would  cost  more  than 
$15  million.  What  with  the  rise  in  building 
costs  and  *he  contingencies  of  all  careful 
restoration  work.  It  probably  will.  But  is  that 
any  reason  to  spend  an  estimated  $60  million 
on  the  extension?  A  few  years  ago  the  exten- 
sion was  to  cost  only  $45  million — no  less 
thnn  $16695  a  square  foot  which  was  five 
tim-s  more  than  the  Rayburn  Building,  at 
the  time  the  most  expensive  office  building  In 


the  world  (since  eclipsed  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  building) .  Why  should 
we  believe  that  the  cost  will  not  go  up  by 
another  $15  million  or  more  in  another  few 
years? 

But  apparently  nothing  can  be  done  to 
stop  this  fiat  until  Mr.  'White  has  drawn  up 
the  $2  million  worth  of  extension  plans  for 
which  Congress  appropriated  the  funds  In 
1969.  This  will  assure  him  a  place  In  history 
as  the  Architect  of  the  Great  Capitol  Boon- 
doggle. But  when  he  comes  back  to  Congress 
with  this  folly  and  an  appropriation  request 
for  $60  or  $75  or  $100  million  to  carry  it  out. 
Congress  will,  we  are  sure,  refuse  him.  For 
CongretJ  is  responsive  to  the  people.  And  the 
American  people,  after  far  too  many  years 
of  destructive  "progress"  which  bulldozed 
away  some  of  our  more  cherished  landmarks, 
are  gaining  a  new  and  wholesome  respect  for 
our  historic  heritage.  They  like  the  Capitol 
as  It  stands. 


NEED    FOR    A    GLOBAL    DYNAMICS 
ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  period  of  the  past  several  years  there 
has  been  a  rapidly  accelerating  aware- 
ness and  concern  over  the  major  forces 
at  play  in  our  global  environment.  Cer- 
tainly the  magnitude  and  momentum  of 
these  forces,  as  they  move  onward — 
often  at  exponential  rates — and  inter- 
act with  each  other,  are  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  the  human  mind  to  compre- 
hend. As  we  are  all  aware,  there  are 
many  who  have  begun  to  question  the 
ultimate  survival  of  mankind  under  the 
influence  of  many  of  the  major  trends 
now  operating — particularly  in  such 
flelds  as  human  population  increase,  re- 
source depletion,  and  pollution. 

It  does  seem  that,  historically,  man 
has  existed  under  a  system  whereby  he 
has  principally  reacted  to  the  forces  at 
play  around  him,  and  by  and  large  has 
accepted  the  quality  of  life  which 
sprang  therefrom.  With  the  rather 
ominous  threat  that  a  number  of  these 
forces  seem  to  pose  todayT  however,  if 
not  redirected,  it  does  make  one  contem- 
plate T^ith  some  apprehension,  the  future 
quality  of  life  for  mankind.  It  seems  as 
though  we  are  perhaps  at  or  near  a 
major  crossroads  where  we  need  to 
think  in  terms  of  turning  the  system  180 
degrees:  We  need  to  identify  the  opti- 
mum or  desired  quality  of  life  for  man- 
kind, in  his  finite  space,  and  then  exert 
control  over  those  major  forces  which 
■will  influence  it  so  as  to  assure  the 
achievement  and  sustenance  of  that 
quality  of  life  objective  which  we  have 
identified  as  desirable.  In  other  words,  we 
basically  have  to  decide  what  is  realis- 
tically desirable  and  acceptable,  and 
then  purposefully  control  the  trends  in 
such  ways  as  to  cause  it  to  happen 

There  has  recently  surfaced  an  effort 
by  the  Club  of  Rome  to  shed  more  light 
on  this  apparent  predicament  of  man- 
kind. While  many  of  this  group's  sce- 
naiios  and  recommendations  for  societal 
change  are  truly  earthshaking  and  are 
refuted  by  some  notable  scientists  and 
experts,  there  does  seem  to  he  .sufficient 
substance  and  credibility  to  the  group's 
findings  to  warrant  further  serious  at- 
tention. If  even  part  of  their  prognosti- 
cations are  correct,  there  is  reason  to 
give  the  matter  our  most  serious  concern. 

It  would  appear  that  our  society  needs 


to  start  rapidly  implementing  a  formal, 
federally  sanctioned  in.stitutional  frame- 
work into  which  would  feed  the  best  of 
all  data,  and  out  of  which  would  come 
periodic  assessments  of  where  we  are 
heading.  In  essence,  such  a  move  would 
represent  the  creation  of  a  global  dy- 
namics as.?essment  sy.'^tem.  It  would  re- 
quire the  best  of  data,  expertise,  and  sup- 
port from  all  pcssible  sources.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  appears  that  we 
can  afford  to  do  no  less  than  be  acutely 
aware  of  what  i.s  going  on  around  us  and 
where  it  is  leading  us,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  our  future.  There  does  cur- 
rently exist  a  framework  under  which 
such  an  effort  could  be  mounted — the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  New  institutional  structures  to  ac- 
complish this  could  be  created  if  needed 

There  have  been  numeroa-  articles  re- 
cently apiiearing  regarding  the  appraisal 
efforts  of  the  Club  of  Rome,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  recent  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  by  Claire  Sterling 
regarding  the  club's  work  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  points  the  club  raises 
deserve  much  critical  attention  and  con- 
templation by  all  of  us.  Appropriate  ac- 
tion must  follow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sponsored  by  tht  Club  of  Rome — A  Com- 
puter Stttdt  of  the  Earth's  Interacting 

Force 

(By  Claire  Sterling) 

Rome, — The  first  global  computer  study 
ever  made  going  "far  out  on  the  space-time 
graph"  to  measure  dyr.amlcally  interacting 
forces  that  "might  determine  and  therefore 
ultimately  limit  growth  on  this  planet"  will 
be  published  this  week.  The  forces  it  meas- 
ures are  population.  Industrialization,  food 
supply,  natural  resources  and  pollution.  It 
concludes  that  the  momentum  of  their  exp<j- 
ne:itia!  growth  in  finite  space  may  overshrH^.t 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  planet,  where- 
uprin  the  world  system  will  coriap.<=e.  If  pres- 
ent trends  go  on  unchanged,  this  will  happen 
in  a  hundred  years  at  the  latest. 

The  study  may  be  imperfect  but  it  Is  not 
frivolous.  Some  of  the  world's  outstanding 
social  scientists,  indu.'^trial  managers  and  ed- 
ucators belong  to  the  Club  of  Rome  which 
sponsored  It,  The  work  was  dorie  by  a  distin- 
guished internationa,  te.-.m  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  lOhnology,  headed  by 
Dr,  DennLs  L,  Meadows,  and  its  model  was 
developed  by  MIT's  Prof  Jay  Forrester,  a  bril- 
liant pioneer  in  system  dynamics. 

It  is  a  startling  study  because  it  traces  ei- 
ponentxal  growth  instead  cf  the  linear  kind 
we  usually  thlr.k  in  terms  of.  The  one  grows 
In  accu7Ti',datirig  amounts  as  compound  in- 
terest does,  wher?as  the  other  grows  in  an 
arithmetic  line.  The  difl'erence  can  mean  a 
sudde:i  and  immense  lurch  upward,  as  the 
authors  show  with  an  old  Persian  tale.  A 
clever  courtier  oresenting  a  beautiful  chess- 
board to  his  king  Rsks  in  return  for  one 
grain  of  rice  for  the  first  square  on  the 
board,  double  that  for  the  second  square 
double  that  fcr  the  third  and  so  on.  The 
king  having  agreed,  the  courtier  gets  eight 
grains  for  the  fourth  square.  512  for  the 
tenth.  16.384  for  the  fifteenth,  over  a  million 
for  the  twe:ity-first,  and  far  more  than  the 
king  owns  for  the  sixty-fourth  ar.d  last.  Had 
he  been  rewarded  linearly,  he  would  have 
had  just  sixty-four. 

AW  the  fcrces  measured  in  this  study  are 
growing  exponentially.  Each  affects  the  oth- 
ers and  is  affected  in  turn.  combl:il!ig  the 
gr:jw:ng  strains  on  our  planet  at  a  suddenly 
frightening  speed.  World  population,  which 
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k  a  hundred  years  to  rise  from  one  to  two 
;on  ap.d  Just  30  years  mere  to  rise  from  2 
ijn  to  3.  will  now  take  only  another  33 
rs  "-o  ri=e  frr.m  3',  billion  to  7.  and  barely 
re  than  30  year.-  after  that  to  go  7  to  14 
ion  unless  starvation,  plague,  war  and  or 
ssive  birth  control  intervene 
fatural  resources  are  being  depleted  ex- 
lentially  even  faser.  a;  -succeeding  gener- 
;n.s  demands  higher  material  living  stand- 
3  We  know  about  .>ome  resourcjs  that  Will 
running  out  very  soon — mercury  in  13 
3  and  t.n  in  15,  But  we  have  been  falsely 
forted  by  a  linear  "static"  index  on  the 
time  of  others  Here  are  som.e  estimates 
how  long  known  reserves  will  hold  out, 
on  linear  and  exponential  rates  of  use 
:970: 

State  Index  \s-a  Expo.N'tNTiAL  In-dex 
lummum,  100  years — 31  years. 
Copper,  110  years — 60  years, 
oal,  2.300  years— 111  years, 
hromium.  420  years — 95  years. 
.ckel,  150  years — 53  years, 
troleum.  31  years — 20  years, 
.■•ccordmg  to  these  calculations,  nearly  all 
lortant  minerals  -a.  ill  either  be  exhausted 
n  short  enough  supply  to  be  prohibitively 
ensive  within  a  hundred  years, 
or  those  who  think  we  needn't  worry  be- 
ss  fre.>h  re.serves  are  bound  to  be  discov- 
the  graph  on  chrom.um  is  partictilarly 
ructlve.    Here,    the    computer    estimates 
would    happen    if   discoveries    in    1970 
to  double  kitoAn  chromium  reserve.  By 
XT  count  this  would  allow  the  re.serves  to 
for  800  years.  The  exponential  figure  Is 
years.    The    time   gained    would   be    less 
n  a  single  human  lifetime. 

graph  on  crude  petroleum  is  no  less 
ructive  in  showing  how  these  exponen- 
curves  sneak  up  on  us.  The  margin  be- 
?n  petroleum  use  and  reserves  seems 
rly  infinite  from  1900  to  1950,  and  only 
Ive  and  a  half  percent  of  global  reserve's 
gone  even  by  1975.  Yet  by  1975.  uith  al- 
t  nine-tenths  of  the  reserves  still  intact, 
■c  are  only  15  yeors  to  go  before  demand 
ds  .'■upply. 

most  arresting  graph  is  the  one  on  ar- 

laiid.  This,  at  least  can  be  mea.sured  to  a 

ty  on  a  finite  planet.  The  world  has  Just 

billion  acres   of  arable   land.   The   most 

le  and   accessible  half  Is  cultivated   al- 

y.  Most  of  the  rest  would  cost  too  much 

each,  clear,  irrigate  and  fertilize,  what- 

y  the  urgent  need.  With  present  yields — 

10  to  20  million  people  a  year  are  dying 

alnutritlon  as  it  is,  every  living  person 

n    aver.ige   acre   of   land    to   sustain 
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Every  extra  person  coming  along  will 
th.it  much  and  another  fifth  of  an  acre 
e.i  for  hou.=  i:ig,  roads,  waste  dlsoosal, 
r  lines  and  indtistry.  If  every  pcssib'.e 
of  land  were  to  be  utilized  with  the 
latlrn  growing  at  present  rates,  the 
et  would  still  ruii  out  of  land  for  the 
lie  trying  to  live  on  it,  befnre  the  end 
nis  century. 
3  crisis  point  would  be  delayed  only  10 
if  no  arable  land  at  all  were  taken  for 
or  other  non-farming  uses.  The  delay 
nt  be  stretched  to  thirty  years  if  farm 
tors,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  irrigation  and 
yield  seeds,  but  30  years  would  be  'ess 
one  population  doubling  time.  Quadru- 
'Aorldwide  farm  yields  might  gain  an- 
years  at  most.  Assuming  this 
ruin  the  soil  by  overcultlvation, 
i'y  and  erosion,  and  the  water-supply 
orbldding  runoffs  of  fertilizers  and  pes- 
le  it  would  still  gain  le,5s  time  than  the 
lation  would  take  to  double  again 
exactly  analogous  gr:iph  could  be 
fresh  wpter,  second  in  Importance 
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to  the  land  Itself.  If  anything,  the  au- 
^  say.  the  limits  on  water  will  come  in 
nie   areas   long  before   the   land   limit    be- 

3  app.^rent. 


It  is  harder  to  say  where  the  limits  of  pol- 
lution are  because  so  little  global  data  Is 
available.  Nevertheless,  practically  all  pollut- 
ants arc  growing  expiuentlally  faster  than 
the  world  population.  The  curves  for  energy 
pollution  are  especially  steep.  With  petro- 
leum reserves  giving  out,  the  United  States 
alone  plans  to  expand  its  nuclear  energy  ca- 
pacity from  11,000  to  900,000  megawatts  be- 
tween 1970  to  1999.  Apart  from  colossal  waste 
heat  problems,  stored  radioactive  waste  will 
then  exceed  one  thousand  billion  curies.  A 
single  curie  Is  such  a  large  radioactive  dose 
that  environmental  concentrations  are  usual- 
ly expressed  in  millionths. 

Whatever  the  breaking-point  for  pollution, 
It  can  hardly  go  on  unchecked  forever,  nor 
can  it  be  completely  eliminated  by  what 
ever  sophisticated  technological  means.  Even 
if  technology  could  do  it,  nobody  could  afford 
it.  The  cost  of  reducing  air  pollution  by  sul- 
phur dioxide  1  1  an  American  city,  for  in- 
stance, is  .550,000  for  a  5  per  cent  reduction 
and  $26,000,000  for  a  48  per  cent  reduction. 

To  trace  the  Interaction  of  these  expand- 
ing forces  as  they  are  behaving  now,  the  au- 
thors did  a  "Standard"  world  model  run  on 
the  computer,  using  known  values  from  1900 
to  1970  for  population,  capital  investment, 
pollution  and  so  forth.  The  behavior  mode  is 
clearly  that  of  overshoot  and  collapse.  In 
this  run  it  happens  because  rising  industri- 
alization begins  to  require  such  an  enormous 
input  of  resources  that  more  and  more  capi- 
tal Is  needed  to  buy  enough  from  dwindling 
stores,  leaving  less  and  less  capital  for  fu- 
ture growth.  "Finally,  investment  cannot 
keep  up  with  depreciation  and  the  industrial 
base  collap.ses,  taking  with  it  the  service  and 
agricultural  systems  which  have  become  de- 
pendent on  ii^dustrlal  outputs  (such  as  fertil- 
izers, pesticides,  hospital  laboratories,  com- 
puters and  especially  energy  for  mechaniza- 
tion) population  finally  decreases  when  the 
death  rate  is  driven  upward  by  lack  of  food 
and  health  services." 

Another  computer  run  was  made  to  see 
what  would  happen  If  technology  v/ere  to 
get  around  the  resource  shortage  by  reclaim- 
ing and  recycling,  reducing  the  virgin  re- 
sources needed  for  industry  to  a  fourth  of 
the  amount  used  now.  The  absence  of  re- 
source constraint"?  would  then  cause  such  a 
leap  In  industrialization  that  growth  would 
be  stopped  by  rising  pollution.  Population 
would  reach  about  the  same  peak  level  as  in 
the  other  run.  only  to  fall  more  abruptly,  to 
a  lower  final  value. 

The  authors  then  tned  a  run  with  unlim- 
ited resources  and  pollution  controls.  More 
arable  land  is  then  taken  for  urban-in- 
dustrial use  and  other  land  Is  eroded  by 
highly  capitalized  farming  methods,  until 
the  land  limit  is  readied.  Then  a  food  short- 
age sets  In  and  industrial  output  is  diverted 
into  agricultural  capital  to  increase  farm 
yields.  Less  capital  is  available  for  Invest- 
ment and  finally  industrial  output  per  capita 
begins  to  fall.  When  food  per  capita  sinks  to 
subsistence  levels  the  death  rate  starts  to 
rise  acaln  and  growth  stops. 

Finally,  an  all-purpose  run  was  made. 
Here,  the  authors  say.  "we  are  using  a  tech- 
nological policy  in  every  sector  to  circumvent 
limits  to  growth.  The  model  system  is  pro- 
ducing nuclear  power,  recycling  resources, 
and  mining  the  most  remote  reserves  with- 
holding as  many  pollutants  as  possible,  ptish- 
ing  furm  \ie;d?  to  ni  oreamed  of  hoig.it.-;  -and 
producing  only  children  actively  wanted  by 
their  parents.  The  result  is  still  an  end  to 
growth  before  the  year  2100.  In  this  case 
growth  is  stopped  by  three  simultaneous 
crises.  Overuse  of  land  leads  to  erosion  and 
food  production  drops.  Resources  are  severely 
depleted  by  a  prosperous  world  population 
(but  not  as  prosperous  as  the  present  U.S. 
popula'ion).  Pollution  rises,  drops  and  then 
rises  again  dramatically,  causing  a  further 
decrease  in  food  production  and  sudden  rise 
in  the  death  rate.  Tlie  application  of  tech- 


nological solutions  alone  has  prolonged  the 
period  of  population  and  Industrial  growth, 
but  it  has  not  removed  the  ultimate  limits 
to  that  growth." 

This  last  is  particularly  worth  noting  be- 
cause, as  the  authors  observe,  "technological 
optimism  is  the  most  common  and  dangerous 
reaction  to  our  findings  .  ,  .  faith  in  technol- 
ogy can  thus  divert  our  attention  from  the 
fundamental  problem — growth  In  a  finite 
system — and  prevent  us  from  taking  effec- 
tive action  to  solve  It." 

The  authors  do  not  propose  solutions,  and 
certainly  do  not  say  the  world  must  come  to 
a  skidding  halt.  They  simply  offer  an  assort- 
ment of  options  to  help  us  move  deliberately 
from  growth  to  equilibrium  before  natural 
forces  do  It  in  Inevitably  more  calamitous 
ways.  The  computer  says  It  can  be  done  In 
time.  In  this  final  run,  population  Is  stabi- 
lized at  a  birth  rate  equaling  the  death  rate 
by  1975.  Industrial  capital  Is  stabilized  by  an 
investment  rate  equaling  the  depreciation 
rate  by  1975.  Industrial  capital  Is  stabilized 
by  an  investment  rate  equaling  the  deprecia- 
tion rate  by  1990.  Industry's  use  of  resources 
Is  cut  to  a  fourth  of  present  levels  by  1975. 
So  is  pollution.  Society  shifts  its  economic 
preferences  from  factory-made  material 
goods  to  education,  health  facilities  and 
similar  services.  Capital  Is  diverted  to  food 
production  even  at  a  loss,  to  help  equalize 
world  social  conditions.  A  high  priority  for 
agricultural  investment  Is  soil  enrichment 
and  conservation.  Industrial  goods  are  de- 
signed to  last  longer  and  be  more  easily 
repaired. 

If  all  this  is  done,  the  stable  world  popu- 
lation would  be  only  slightly  larger  than  It  Is 
now.  Everybody  would  have  more  than  twice 
as  much  to  eat.  People  would  live  an  average 
70  years.  Industrial  output  would  be  appre- 
ciably higher  and  services  per  person  would 
triple.  Average  Individual  income  worldwide 
(industrial  output,  food  and  services)  would 
be  about  81800  a  year,  half  the  present 
American  average,  comparable  to  the  present 
European  average,  and  3  times  today's  aver- 
age for  the  world  as  a  whole.  Though  re- 
sources would  still  be  depleted,  it  would 
happen  so  slowly  that  technology  and  indus- 
try would  have  time  to  adjust  to  change. 

If  society  will  not  or  cannot  do  all  these 
things  starting  now,  it  could  try  later.  Never- 
theless, a  delay  from  1975  to  2000  In  Insti- 
tuting stabilizing  policies  would  equal  125 
years'  consumption  by  a  society  stabilized 
just  25  years  earlier. 

That  too  Is  an  option,  of  course,  and  there 
are  others  which  change  the  weight  of  one 
value  or  another.  The  sole  option  we  evi- 
dently do  not  have  is  to  make  no  decision  at 
all.  No  decision,  the  authors  say.  Is  a  decision 
to  let  accelerating  forces  go  on  as  they  are, 
Increasing  the  risk  of  overshoot  and  collapse. 


U.S.   MINING  RIGHTS   IN  DEEP  SEA 
BED 

Mr.  BELLMON,  Mr.  President,  the 
.junior  Senator  from  Montana  called  to 
mv  attenticn  a  recent  speech  made  by  the 
Chilean  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Seabed  Committee  and  asked  that  I  re- 
que,st  permission  to  in.sert  his  reaction 
to  that  .-peech  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Inasmuch  ns  the  Chilean  .'speech  refers 
t.o  S.  2801.  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Metc.alf.  I  share  his  concern 
about  attempts  made  by  the  delegate 
from  Chile  to  intimidate  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  its  con.-ideration  of  S.  2801. 1  h^ve  read 
Senator  Metcalf's  remarks  and  fully 
a?ree  with  his  response  to  the  Chilean 
delegate,  and  accci-dingly  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator's  statement  be 
print:d  in  the  REconn  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Metcalf 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  recent 
developments  within  the  United  Nations 
Seabed  Committee  and  the  relationship  of 
these  developments  to  a  bUl.  S.  2801,  relating 
to  deep  ocean  mining,  which  I  Introduced 
along  with  Senators  Jackson,  Allott,  Bellmon, 
and  Stevens. 

S.  2801  would  implement  pre.sent  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  International  law  to 
mine  minerals  of  the  deep  seabed  on  an  In- 
terim basis  prior  to  the  entry  Into  force  of  a 
deep  seabed  treaty  which  the  United  Nations 
Seabed  Committee  has  barely  started  to 
prepare.  When  I  Introduced  S.  2801,  I 
stated  that  It  was  for  discussion  purposes — 
meaning  at  the  time  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  along  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  hold 
hearings  on  It  and  that  at  that  time  the  bill 
would  be  aired.  Its  discussion  In  another 
form  has  already  begun. 

On  the  morning  of  March  9,  In  New  York, 
during  a  session  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  of 
the  United  Nations  Seabed  Committee,  the 
Chilean  delegate  in  a  major  speech  referred 
to  S.  2801  In  the  most  derogatory  terms.  He 
stated  that  for  the  United  States  to  grant 
mining  rights  to  the  deep  seabed  to  U.S. 
nationals  under  the  provision  of  the  bill 
would  be  contrary  to  International  law  and, 
in  particular,  a  violation  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  1969  Moratorium  Resolution 
and  its  1970  Resolution  on  Legal  Principles. 
He  stated  further  that  "for  the  U.S.  to  grant 
licenses  for  deep  seabed  mining  before  a 
regime  (treaty)  Is  agreed  upon,  would  be  a 
mockery  of  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Sea- 
bed Committee." 

The  Chilean  delegate  then  demanded  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  present  to  the  U.S.  Sea- 
bed Committee  all  of  the  information  at  Its 
disposal  about  U.S.  deep  ocean  mining  com- 
panies and  a  report  on  the  U.S.  Senate's  posi- 
tion on  S.  2801.  Finally,  the  Chilean  delegate 
suggested  that  if  such  legislation  were  en- 
acted Into  law.  the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee 
should  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the 
legislation. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  Senators  should 
be  made  aware  of  these  charges,  demands  and 
threats.  I  also  feel  that  Senators  and  our 
friends  in  the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee  should 
l>e  made  aware  of  the  background  facts  which 
preceded  Introduction  of  S.  2801. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  so-called  U.N. 
Moratorium  Resolution,  which  purported  to 
declare  that  pending  the  establishment  of 
an  international  regime,  states  and  persons, 
physical  and  Juridical,  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  all  activities  of  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  area  of  the  seabed  and  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  national  Jurisdiction.  The  U.S.  voted 
against  the  resolution  and  contended  that  It 
v.as  designed  to  retard  the  development  of 
technological  capacity  for  deep  seabed  ex- 
ploitation; that  it  would  encourage  nations 
to  move  unilaterally  toward  unjustifiably 
expansive  claims  of  national  Jurisdiction  just 
In  order  to  remove  areas  of  exploitation  from 
the  scope  of  the  prohibition  contained  In 
the  resolution.  The  U.S.  Delegate  also  argued 
that  adoption  of  the  resolution  wotild  repre- 
sent a  breakdown  on  a  matter  of  basic  im- 
portance of  those  processes  of  cooperation 
and  consensus  which  are  necessary  if  any 
genuine  accomplishment  is  to  result  from 
the  labors  on  the  seabed  issues  In  the  U.N. 
The  U.S.  representative  suggested  that  pass- 
age of  the  resolution  would  indicate  that 
the  "U.N.  were  now  .  .  .  willing  to  make  fun- 
damental decisions  on  seabed  issues  through 
a  'politics  of  confrontation'  and  paper  ma- 
jorities." So  much  for  the  Moratorium  Res- 
olution, which  has  no  binding  affect  as  a 
matter  of  International  law. 


The  Legal  Principles  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  at 
its  25th  session  In  December  1970,  contains 
a  list  of  principles  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly recommended  to  be  Included  in  the  fu- 
ture seabed  treaty.  Without  going  into  ex- 
tensive detail,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  dis- 
pute over  recognition  of  the  1969  Moratorium 
Resolution  was  resolved  by  compromise.  The 
1970  Resolution  on  Legal  Principles  does  not 
tacitly  refer  to  any  prohibition  on  exploita- 
tion, nor  does  It  specifically  affirm  the  high 
seas  freedom  to  exploit  the  deep  seabed.  The 
U.S.  position  is  that  under  international  law 
there  is  a  present  right  to  exploit  the  deep 
seabed  and.  Indeed,  prior  to  establishment  of 
a  deep  seabed  regime. 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  at  present  detect  any 
inconsistency  between  the  Legal  Principles 
Resolution  and  S.  2801.  Nor  did  I  at  the 
time  I  introduced  it. 

On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  if  legislation 
such  as  S.  2801  is  enacted,  it  will  provide  a 
practical  Interim  basis  of  deep  ocean  mining 
experience  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee  In  its  delibera- 
tions concerning  the  preparation  of  a  future 
seabed  treaty. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  S.  2801,  that  will  be  determined 
following  hearings  on  the  bill.  When  such 
hearings  are  held,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Chilean  delegate  and  other  interested  dele- 
gates to  the  U.N.  Seabeds  Committee  will  be 
given  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  trans- 
mit their  views  on  the  legislation. 

We  would  be  most  Interested  to  consider 
their  objective  analysis  of  S.  2801  and  the 
relationship  between  it  and  the  development 
of  a  future  seabed  treaty.  But  mere  threats, 
claims  and  demands  such  as  were  made  at 
the  U.N,  last  week  and  made  during  ilie  de- 
bate preceding  the  adoption  of  the  new  de- 
funct Moratorium  Resolution  will  do  little 
to  Influence  us  during  our  consideration  of 
national  legislation  affecting  U.S.  nationals. 


BATTLELINES  FORM  ON 
GAS  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr. 
Bellmon)  has  taken  an  active  role  in  the 
study  on  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
now  underway  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

In  a  recent  series  of  hearings  as  part 
of  that  study  the  various  aspects  of  a 
natural  gas  shortage  already  confronting 
the  Nation  were  heard  by  the  committee. 
Coincidental  to  the  hearinss  was  an  an- 
nouncement by  Washington  Gas  Light 
Co.  that  because  of  the  shortage,  no  new 
customers  could  be  added,  not  even  new- 
residential  users. 

Among  witnesses  whom  Senator  Bell- 
mon questioned  at  length  were  two  for- 
mer members  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  a  former  FPC  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel.  It  was  while  they  served  on 
the  Commission  that  the  well-head  pric- 
ing concept  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  present  shortage,  was 
adopted  by  the  Commission. 

A  column  by  Gene  Kinney  published 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal,  makes  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
current  debate  over  what  we  .should  do 
about  increasing  demands  for  this  clean- 
est, most  convenient,  and  efficient  fuel 
and  the  dwindling  availability  of  new 
supplies  and  reserves  for  the  future, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Watching  Washington  column  of  the  Oil 


and    Gas    Journal    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Sectional  Political  Fight  Looms  Ovek  Gas 

Rationing 
(By  Gene  Kinney) 

The  scrap  over  oU-lmport  controls  a  couple 
of  years  ago  was  a  pretty  good  one  as  sec- 
tional political  brawls  go. 

But  you  haven't   seen  anything  yet, 

Wait  till  they  start  dividing  up  the  avail- 
able supply  of  nattiral  gas  In  the  years  Just 
ahead.  It  will  be  the  consuming  states  Hgalnst 
the  producing  states  all  over  again  in  spades. 

The  battle  lines  are  already  being  drawn. 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  distributor  for 
the  nation's  capital.  hEis  had  to  slop  taking 
new  customers.  Increased  volumes  are  out  of 
existing  customers.  The  utility  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  dlehards  favoring 
rollback  of  wellhead  prices  In  the  1960's, 
Other  distributors  are  at  or  approaching  this 
jKiint,  Soon  they  will  be  screaming  for  di- 
version of  gas  frc>m  industrial  markets  to 
their  residential  and  commercial  customers. 
And  they  will  have  strong  political  allies. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  already 
moved  to  claim  part  of  this  unregulated 
supply.  It  got  slapped  down  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  said  FPC 
had  no  authority  to  Interfere  with  unregu- 
lated sales  of  interstate  pipelines  to  Indus- 
trial customers.  The  Supreme  Court  will  set- 
tle that  argument  within  the  year. 

But  what  of  the  gas  supply  that  stays  In 
prixliicing  areas  and  iiever  reaches  the  In- 
terstate stream?  The  consuming  states  want 
that.  too.  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Is 
nut  to  take  that  gas  away  from  Oklahomans. 
Texans,  and  Loulsianans  and  bring  It  to 
Nev.-  "i'ork  He  so  testified  during  the  nat- 
ural-gas phase  of  the  Senate  Interior  com- 
mittee's energy  study,  in  which  Sen.  Henry 
Bellmon  (R-Okla.)  has  taken  the  leading 
role. 

So  did  Lee  C.  Wliite.  another  former  FPC 
chairman  who  with  Swldler  controlled  well- 
head-pricing policy  that  led  to  the  current 
shortage.  Swldler,  now  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Public  Services  Commission,  wants  FPC 
to  lay  off  distributors  regulated  by  states. 
They  re  in  excellent  hands. 

Yet  neither  Swldler  nor  White  has  the  gall 
of  Edward  Berlin,  who  as  assistant  general 
..oun.sel  at  FPC  was  part  of  the  brain  trust 
for  FPC  policy  that  suppressed  gas  develop- 
ment In  the  producing  states.  As  general 
counsel  for  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  he's  pushing  for  a  federal  take-over 
to  get  what's  left.  He's  after  "a  single  federal 
agency  ...  to  exercise  full  control  over  the 
entire  supply  and  demand  sectors"  nation- 
wide. It  would  control  oil  prices  as  well  as 
,:as.  and  oil  imports  also. 

Some  of  the  same  political  forces  that 
tried  to  scuttle  oil-lmj)ort  quotas  2  years 
ago  will  no  doubt  listen  to  these  extremist 
proposals  But  the  majority  of  Congress  will 
probably  recoil  from  them.  They  certainly 
will  If  they  check  the  track  record  of  their 
sponsors. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  CITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi'e.^ident,  the  Na- 
tion's scientists  and  engineers  have  a 
great  potential  contribution  to  make  to 
resolving  the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
subui'bs,  in  areas  such  as  education, 
transportation,  housing,  health  care  serv- 
ices, pollution  control,  !)ublic  safety,  and 
power  supply.  Their  talent,  skills,  and  the 
experience  they  have  gained  in  space  and 
defense  programs  provide  them  with  aa 
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ex(  ellent  basis  from  which  to  tackle  these 
pn  >blems. 
At  the  same  time  that  their  skills  are 
sorely  needed,  however,  upwards  of 
,000  technical  personnel  are  unem- 
•ed  or  underemployed  throughout  the 
tr>'.  Their  unemployment  or  under- 
employment hurt6  them  and  their  fami- 
But  it  is  a  tragic  waste  to  the  com- 
ties  in  which  they  live:  and  to  the 
;ion. 

he  other  day.  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  spoke  on  these 
prcjblems  to  the  fifth  annual  Public  Af- 
;   Conference  of   the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  and  Che  Consulting 
rs  Council  in  Washington,  D.C. 
remarks  should  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
who  are  concerned  with  these  prob- 
.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
Jrinted  in  the  Record. 
"piere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
t  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  follows: 

Science  and  The  Ctty 
(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  today 
iddress  the  Fifth  Annual  Public  Affairs 
nee    of    the    American    Institute    of 
Architects    and    the    Consulting    Engineers 
Clotincll.  As  Chairman  of  a  Senate  Subcom- 
on   Science   since    1968,   I   have   had 
opportunity    than    most    members    of 
to  get  to  know  the  technical  pro- 
-to  understand  yo'-ir  problems  and 
ippreclate    your    boundless    potcnt;.i;    to 
Tlbute  to  the  public  good. 

me  be^n  today  with  a  few  remarks  on 
I  xchltectural  Issue  of  great  importance  to 
*  us,  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol   For 
the  AIA  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
fight,  to  preserve  the  Capitol    Last  year 
von  strong  aclQltlonal  encouragement  in 
sympatherlc  report   of  the  outstanding 
neerlng  ilrm  of  Praeger.  Kavanagh.  and 
Watferbury.    We  ve    worked    well    ii/gether    In 
past  to  persuade  Congress  that  the  right 
appfoech  Is  restoration  and  not  extension — 
history  ought  to  count  for  something  in 
Nation's  Capital,  that  we  ought  to  pre- 
s  the  plans  personally  selected  by  men 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  "jeffer- 
and  respect  the  work  of  renowned  plo- 
of  American  architecture  like  William 
Thoi-nton.  BenjanUn   Latrobe,   Charles   Bul- 
flnct,  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

ay,  the  debate  has  entered  a  new  and 
mu4h  more  critical  stage  George  White,  for 
I  have  Immense  respect,  was  with  us 
flght  in  other  days.  Now  he  wears  a 
clllTi-ent  hat.  and  we  now  hold  different 
news. 

It  would  be  nice  if  every  senior  Senator 
ivnd  Representative  In  Washington  could 
hav<  a  room  in  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol. 
wlt^  a  window  and  a  view  of  the  Monument 
and  the  Mall.  A  few  distinguished  leaders 
hav(  such  rooms  today.  I  once  had  one  my- 
self. In  my  brief  career  as  Senate  whip.  But 
sure  y  such  considerations  of  personal  statu."; 
have  no  place  in  the  great  debate  j.e.-  the 
Inteiylty   of   the   Nation's   Capitol. 

Instead,  our  first  priority  for  the  Cap-tol 

;  be  a  full  round  of  public  hearings  ani 

e  on  the  ominous  new  plans  announced 

Ueek.  I  urge  the  appropriate  committees 

bpth    the  Senate  and   the   House  to   act 

to  give  this  issue  a  full  and  open  airing. 

hat  the  merits  of  all  the  admlrUstratUc, 

npmlc,  historical,  and  aesthetic  aspects  of 

uestlon  may  be  spread  out  on  the  pub- 
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e  Capitol  belongs  to  all  Americans.  They 

tjntltled  to  know  that  a  decision  so  basic 

people  has  been  made  only  after  ro- 

and  open  discussion,   not  just   by  the 

.  and   unexplained  decision   of  a  Con- 

gree^onal  Oommisslon. 
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We  have  won  before  against  great  odds. 
With  the  strong  support  of  the  nation's  ar- 
chitects and  engineers.  1  think  we  shall  win 
again.  I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  either 
Congress  or  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  historic  beauty  and  In- 
tegrity of  their  Capitol  for  want  of  imagina- 
tion and  a  little  office  space.  That  Is  not  the 
sort  of  symbolic  gift  we  ought  to  be  planning 
for  the  nation  as  we  approach  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  our  Independence. 

At  this  moment  In  history,  the  national 
contribution  of  the  architect  and  engineer  la 
more  important  t  ban  ever  before.  In  an  age 
of  science,  the  role  of  the  engineer  is  crucial. 
For  It  Is  his  task  to  transform  scientific  ab- 
stractions Into  practical  solutions  to  social 
problems  and  human  needs.  And  the  role  of 
the  architect — who  must  bridge  the  two  cul- 
tures of  science  and  art — is  equally  chal- 
lenging. 

In  the  words  of  the  city  planner  and  his- 
torian, Lewis  Mumford'  "Architecture  re- 
flects and  focuses  the  environment,  indus- 
trial arts,  empirical  knowledge,  social  orga- 
nizations, and  the  beliefs  and  world-outlook 
of  a  whole  society.  In  an  age  of  synthesis  and 
construction,  architecture  is  the  essential 
commanding  art.  The  architect  confront.s  hu- 
man needs  and  desires  with  the  obdurate 
facts  of  site,  materials,  space,  and  costs:  and, 
in  turn,  molds  the  environment  closer  to  the 
himian  dream." 

It  is  up  to  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  to  make  sure  tliat  it 
does  not  prove  to  be  an  impossible  dream 
It's  up  to  us  to  provide  the  engineers  and 
the  architects  with  a  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose, a  sovmd,  strong  economy,  and  specific 
policies  which  can  free  your  creative  energy 
and  talent  to  tackle  the  real  tasks  before  us 
If  there  Is  one  overriding  lesson  I  have 
learned  as  Chairman  of  the  Science  Subcom- 
mittee, It  is  that  the  potential  of  science 
Is  no'.vhere  being  matched  by  its  perform- 
ance. 

Engineers  can  propel  nuclear  ships  around 
the  globe  with  the  energy  from  a  bucketful! 
of  fuel — yet  otir  cities  are  increasingly  be.set 
with   power   blackouts   and   brownouts. 

We  can  cruise  on  the  moon's  surface — yet 
we  can't  commute  from  suburb  to  city  with- 
out traffic  Jams,  air  pollution,  and  no  park- 
ing at  our  destination. 

We  can  build  beautiful,  enclosed  shopping 
maU.5  in  the  suburbs— yet  we  can't  begin  to 
cope  with  the  housing  crisis  In  the  cities. 
We  can  design  high-speed  computers  to 
process  billions  of  bits  of  data  Instantly — 
yet  we  can't  teach  all  our  children  to  read 
effectively. 

This  disparity  between  promise  ar.d  per- 
formance IS  a  national  disgrace,  but  we  must 
use  It  as  a  spur  to  action. 

Through  technical  innovatloii  we  can  re- 
vitalize our  economy,  strengthen  our  inter- 
natlon.al  competitive  position,  and  help  build 
the  kind  of  communities  we  want  for  our 
children.  But  this  can  be  done  only  through 
enlightened  national  leadership. 

Three  years  ago  .America  was  pre-eminent 
in  science  and  engineering  Today  we  are  fall- 
ing behind  Japan  and  West  Germany  in 
electronics  and  other  field.?,  and  have  been 
surpassed  by  Sweden  in  innovative  building 
techniques.  Here  at  home,  up'A-Brds  of  fA'o 
hundred  thousand  technical  personnel  are 
unemployed  or  u!idfremp!oyed,  while  the 
problems  which  their  skills  could  help  solve 
Increase  every  day 

This  is  unacceptable.  America's  strength 
springs  from  the  skill  of  its  people.  Engineers 
and  architects  have  a  major  share  of  those 
skills.  The  nation  must  assure  them  the 
opportunity  to  use  their  skills  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  us 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  last 
January,  the  President  promi-sed  that  he 
would  soon  sen.d  the  Congress  a  Special 
Message  on  Technology.  I  welcome  the  Pres- 
ident's  recognition    of    these   problems   and 


Intend  to  give  careful  study  to  his  program 
as  soon  as  we  receive  his  proposals. 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  been  developing 
a  legislative  program  over  the  past  two  years 
which  Is  designed  to  put  our  techrUcal  talent 
where  our  needs  are.  In  March  of  1970  I 
held  exploratory  hearings,  and  since  then 
have  Introduced  and  held  hearings  on  three 
major  legislative  proposals  dealing  with  these 
problems.  Based  on  the  hearings,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  revised,  omnibus  bill  which  I  intend 
to  bring  to  a  committee  vote  later  this 
month. 

This  bill — the  National  Science  Policy  and 
Priorities  Act — establishes  a  framework  of 
national  policy  and  priorities  for  civilian 
science  and  technology.  And  it  authorizes  «2 
billion  over  a  three  year  period  to  translate 
those  policies  into  action. 

Title  I  sets  the  policy  framework  and  au- 
tli.onzss  ,$50  million  to  advance  the  SUte-of 
the-Art  In  priority  research  areas.  Title  11 
establishes  the  Civil  Science  Systems  Admin- 
istration and  authorizes  $1.2  billion  to  design 
technological  systems  which  can  provide  Im- 
proved public  services.  Title  III  provides 
$550  million  to  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, communities,  companies  and  Individ- 
ual engineers  to  make  the  trai^sitlon  from 
defense  and  space  to  civilian  programs.  And 
Title  IV  provides  $200  million  to  guarantee 
a  long-term  lean  program  for  unemployed 
scientists   and   engineers. 

Let  me  briefiy  outline  the  key  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

It  establishes  four  ba^ic  national  policies: 
First.  Federal  funding  for  science  and 
technology  is  an  investment  In  the  future, 
which  is  indispensable  to  sustained  national' 
progress:  this  Investment  must  be  raised  to 
an  adequate  level,  and  then  continue  to  grow 
annually  In  proportion  to  the  increase  In  the 
gross  national  product. 

Second,  technically  trained  Individuals 
must  have  continuing  opportunities  for  jobs 
commensurate  with  their  skills. 

Third,  federal  funding  for  civilian  R&D 
must  be  raisjd  to  a  level  of  parity  with 
military  R&D, 

Fourth.  Federal  programs  for  civilian  R&D 
must  focus  on  the  nation's  priority  prob- 
lems in  areas  like  health,  unemployment 
poverty,  pu'ollc  safety,  pollution,  productiv- 
ity, housing,  education,  transportation,  and 
energy  resources. 

Title  I  makes  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation responsible  for  Identifying  priority 
areas  of  civilian  research,  and  provides  $50 
million  for  advancing  the  state-of-the-art 
in  those  fields.  This  Title  also  strengthens 
the  structure  and  authority  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  enable  it  to  carrv  out  its  new  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  our  hearings  and  elsewhere,  doubts 
have  been  expressed  about  the  NSF's  ability 
to  do  the  new  Jobs  which  this  legislation  re- 
quires. As  a  m.atter  of  fact,  I  understand  that 
architects  have  recently  been  inform.ed  that 
their  profession  does  not  fall  within  the 
scone  of  NSF  support.  Yet  It  Is  clear  that  your 
skills  are  essential  to  solving  many  of  our 
urgent  problems,  The  proposed  legislation 
broadeixs  the  scope  of  NSF  to  Include  rele- 
vant fields  like  architecture. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  done 
a  .solid  Job  over  the  years  with  its  traditional 
program-s.  and  I  am  confident  the  Foundation 
can  learn  to  meet  its  new  responsibilities  with 
the  changes  Introduced  In  Title  I. 

Title  II  establishes  the  Civil  Science  Sys- 
tems Administration  and  authorizes  $1.2  bil- 
lion to  design  and  demonstrate  technical  sys- 
tems which  can  provide  improved  public  serv- 
ices. These  would  be  In  areas  like  health 
care  delivery,  public  safety,  public  sanita- 
tion, pollution  control,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, public  utilities,  communications  and 
education. 

The  Civil  Science  Systems  Administration 
would  function  In  much  the  same  way  as 
NASA:  except  that  it  would  focus  on  the 
problems  of  our  communities,  rather  than 
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outer  space.  Instead  of  the  moon,  its  goal 
would  be  better  public  services  for  citizens  In 
our  society. 

Lately  It  has  become  fashionable  to  say  that 
our  cities  are  ungovernable,  that  their  prob- 
lems are  insoluble.  I  cannot  accept  this  pes- 
simistic view.  Surely,  the  nation  that  pro- 
duced the  most  powerful  Industrial  system  In 
history  can  learn  to  adapt  Its  technology  to 
present  problems  and  future  needs.  Surely, 
the  people  who  tamed  a  wilderness  and  cre- 
ated our  modern  civilization  can  unsnarl  our 
cities  and  make  them  livable,  once  again,  for 
man. 

The  new  Administration  would  sponsor  the 
planning,  design,  testing,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  Innovative  technical  systems  aimed 
at  providing  improved  public  services.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  transportation  contract 
could  stipulate  a  mass  transit  system  which 
would  pick  up  and  deliver  75';  of  the  com- 
munity's population  from  within  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  their  homes  to  one  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  their  Jobs,  while  meeting  accepta- 
ble standards  of  cost,  time,  cleanliness,  com- 
fort, and  Impact  on  pollution.  Similar  con- 
tracts would  be  awarded  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, public  safety,  public  utilities,  and 
health  care  delivery  systems. 

The  new  systems  would  be  publicly  dem- 
onstrated to  stimulate  their  use  In  new  com- 
munities and  their  adaptation  to  Improve 
conditions  within  existing  communities. 
Through  the  $2  billion  of  contracting  for 
Improved  public  services,  the  new  agency 
would  serve  to  catalyze  technical  Innovation 
throughout  all  civilian  Industry. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  provides  $550  million 
to  aid  state  and  local  governments,  com- 
munities, companies,  and  technical  person- 
nel In  making  the  transition  from  defense 
and  space  to  civilian  programs.  Two-hundred 
seventy-flve  million  dollars  would  go  to 
companies  to  fund  the  Job  Transition  Pro- 
gram. This  would  facilitate  the  adjustment 
of  aerospace  engineers  and  technicians  and 
provide  any  necessary  on-the-job  training  as 
they  made  the  transition  Into  civilian  work. 

Ninety-five  million  dollars  would  go  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  regional 
governmental  agencies  to  plan  and  supp)ort 
economic  conversion  programs  in  their  own 
areas.  Much  of  these  funds  would  be  ex- 
pended In  contracts  with  local  companies 
and  engineering  consulting  firms. 

Ninety  million  dollars  would  help  establish 
and  operate  Community  Conversion  Corpo- 
rations In  hard  hit  communities  throughout 
the  nation.  These  corporations  would  draw 
on  the  technical  resources  of  their  region 
and  help  focus  civilian  research  and  engi- 
neering on  their  community's  problem.  Al- 
though their  projects  would  be  of  direct 
benefit,  much  of  their  value  would  come 
from  stimulation  of  secondary  economic  ac- 
tivity within  the  community. 

Fifty-five  million  dollars  would  be  awarded 
In  Conversion  Fellowships  to  Individual 
scientists  and  engineers  who  wanted  to  ac- 
quire specialized  skills  in  new  fields,  to 
enable  them  to  reorient  their  careers. 

Twenty  million  dollars  would  go  for  place- 
ment and  relocation  service  for  unemployed 
technical  personnel:  and  $15  million  would 
go  for  necessary  research  on  the  overall  pro- 
blems of  economic  conversion. 

Title  IV  of  the  BUI  would  provide  $200  mil- 
lion for  a  guaranteed,  long-term  loan  pro- 
gram for  unemployed  scientists  and  engin- 
eers, to  tide  them  over  until  the  other  pro- 
grams had  their  full  effect.  The  NSF  would 
guarantee  loans  and  make  Interest  assistance 
payments  to  the  banks.  The  engineers  would 
be  able  to  borrow  up  to  $12,000  and  have  ten 
years  to  repay  the  loans  after  they  were  re- 
employed In  high  paying  Jobs. 

They  would.  In  effect,  be  mortgaging  their 
future  earnings  to  meet  their  present  com- 
mitments. This  measure  Is  financially  sound 
because  we  know  the  nation  cannot  let  this 
reservoir  of  talent  remain   unemployed.   As 
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a  whole,  this  group  must  return  to  work, 
and  Its  members  must  once  again  earn  high 
salaries. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act 
which  I  Intend  to  bring  to  a  committee  vote 
later  this  month,  and  if  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  fioor  In 
April. 

In  addition  to  this  measure,  I  am  cur- 
rently drafting  another  bill  for  Introduction 
m  the  spring.  Entitled  the  Technical  Innova- 
tion Act,  this  bill  Is  sjjeciflcally  aimed  at 
fostering  the  Innovative  role  of  the  small 
technical  firm. 

The  key  to  technical  innovation  Is  the 
creative  matching  of  new  scientific  capabili- 
ties with  economic  opportunities  and  social 
needs.  This  has  been  best  performed  over  the 
years  by  imaginative  individuals  and  small 
firms,  not  by  the  giant  corporations  which 
dominate  the  aerospace  and  defense  industry. 
Thus, 

Out  of  61  Important  Innovations  through- 
out the  20th  century,  over  half  Btemmed 
from  Independent  Inventors  or  small  Arms. 

Two  thirds  of  the  major  Inventions  from 
1946  to  1955  resulted  from  Independent  in- 
ventors and  small  companies. 

Large  corpwratlons  have  accounted  for  only 
one  In  seven  of  the  Impyortant  Inventions  In 
the  aluminum  Industry. 

Of  13  major  Innovations  In  the  US.  steel 
Industry,  four  came  from  Europe,  seven  came 
from  Independent  Inventors,  and  none  came 
from  inventions  by  American  steel  corpora- 
tions. 

And  all  seven  of  the  major  Inventions  In 
the  petroleum  refining  Industry  have  been 
made  by  Independent  Inventors, 

But  despite  this  record  of  accomplishment 
by  small  technical  firms,  the  Administra- 
tion's economic  policies  continue  to  favor 
large  corporations 

The  Technical  Innovation  Act  would  at- 
tempt to  redress  this  unfair,  and  econom- 
ically unsound  emphasis  on  giant  corpora- 
tions. The  bin  would  provide  small  technical 
firms  with  an  economic  environment  condu- 
cive to  innovation. 

Small  technical  firms  which  qualified  un- 
der this  bill  would  be  assured  of  adequate 
supplies  of  venture  capital  by  means  of  gov- 
ernrment  guaranteed,  long-term  loans,  gov- 
ernment maintenance  of  a  secondary  market 
In  their  stocks,  and  their  authorization  to 
issue  government  backed  "New  Technol- 
ogy Bonds,"  as  a  form  of  convertible  deben- 
ture. 

Similarly,  by  being  able  to  carry  tax  losses 
forward  for  ten  years,  they  wovild  be  given  a 
long  enough  period  in  which  to  prove  out 
their  innovations.  And  through  short-term 
control  of  special  licensing  arrangements. 
they  would  be  helped  In  bringing  their  Inno- 
vations to  a  point  at  which  they  covild  com- 
pete on  a  fair  basis  with  large  corporations. 
Other  special  Incentives  available  to  these 
firms  would  enable  them  to  attract  and  re- 
tain top  executive  and  technical  talent,  A 
National  Technical  Equipment  Bank  would 
let  them  make  use  of  government-owned 
technical  equipment;  and  a  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  would  provide 
them  with  priority  access  to  technical  In- 
formation arising  from  government  spon- 
sored programs. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  creative  potential 
of  small  technical  firms.  It  would  enable 
them  to  compete  fairly  with  large  corpora- 
tions, and  play  a  key  role  in  revitalizing  the 
economy. 

I  believe  the  Technical  Innovation  Act  and 
the  National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities 
Act  can  help  close  the  gap  between  sciences 
promise  and  Its  performance. 

And  I  believe  the  Civil  Science  Systems 
Program  can  become  the  dramatic  focus  for 
science  in  the  decade  of  the  Seventies.  In 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Space  Program 
did  In  the  Sixties.  But  the  results  will  be  of 


direct  benefit  to  all  our  citizens  here  and 
now — not  at  some  future  date. 

In  the  spring  of  1961.  President  Kennedy 
challenged  the  technical  community  to  place 
a  man  on  the  moon  within  a  decade.  The 
nation's  engineers  responded  magnificently, 
and  the  race  was  won. 

But  now.  eleven  years  later,  the  team  Is 
marking  time  while  we  search  for  a  new  tar- 
get The  target  i  propose  Ls  a  city  which 
really  serves  Its  citizens 

Before  this  decade  Is  up.  let  the  natloii's 
architects  and  engineers  de?lgn  and  dem- 
onstate  a  totally  new  city — a  citizens'  city — 
which  shows  us  what  Is  possible  for  all 
Americans  In  all  cities.  Clean  air  and  clean 
water— rapid,  reliable,  and  even  comfortable 
mass  transit — computerized  health  services 
and  educational  systems  available  to  all  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  and  schools — underground 
utilities  which  can  be  repaired  and  expanded 
without  ripping  up  the  streets — public  safety 
systems  which  vise  modern  technology  to 
assure  safe  streets  and  safe  homes 

This  Is  the  goal  for  technology  in  our  time. 
This  is  the  way  to  create  jobs,  revitalize  the 
economy,  and  help  revive  the  national  spirit. 

For  our  goal  cannot  be  merely  to  meet  our 
problems.  If  we  start  with  a  Ftunted  target. 
our  Rim  will  surely  fall  short. 

To  quote  Lewis  Mumford  again:  "The  chief 
function  of  the  city  Is  to  convert  power  into 
form,  energy  Into  culture,  and  dead  matter 
into  the  living  symbols  of  art," 

Our  goal  cannot  be  just  to  make  our  ccm- 
munitles  livable.  That  can  only  be  the  first 
step.  Our  real  goal  must  be  to  make  them 
wonderful  places  in  which  we  and  our  chil- 
dren would  want  to  live 

The  architects  and  engineers  of  America 
have  a  key  role  to  play  in  reaching  that  goal. 
As  a  guide  to  you.  I  suggest  the  standard 
John  Wmthrop  set  before  his  shipmates  on 
the  flagship  Arabella  more  than  three  cen- 
turies ago.  as  they  approached  the  New 
Worid. 

He  said:  "We  must  always  consider  that 
we  shall  be  as  a  city  upon  a  hill — the  eyes 
of  all  people  are  upon  us  " 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President,  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  debate  and  controversy 
in  the  Senate  during  the  past  year,  Many 
Senators,  disillusioned  by  the  imperfec- 
tions and  lack  of  .succe.ss  of  that  program, 
believe  that  the  termination  of  much  of 
our  foreign  economic  and  militar>'  assist- 
ance is  in  our  national  interest.  I  can- 
not agree  While  it  is  undeniable  that 
many  aspects  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
have  been  inadequate  in  the  past,  it  is 
no  more  logical  to  conclude  from  this 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  should  be 
abandoned  than  it  would  be  to  throw 
out  our  system  of  criminal  justice  be- 
cause miscarriages  of  justice  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past. 

The  alternative  is  to  expand  our  con- 
cept of  foreign  aid  to  include  broad  'and 
reform,  thereby  giving  the  great  ma.ss 
of  peasants  a  stake  in  their  society  and 
an  incentive  to  produce,  Tliere  is  no 
soimder.  higher  priority  u.'=e  of  our  for- 
eign aid  dollar  than  in  the  reform  of  land 
tenure.  Without  such  a  change,  we  run 
the  risk  of  facing  a  continuou.s  .<;eries 
of  Vietnam-type  crises  built  on  peasant 
imrest  throughout  the  world, 

Mr,  President,  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "Land  Reform  as  Foreign  Aid"  has 
been  written  by  Prof,  Roy  Prosterman 
and  appears  in  the  .spring  1972  Lssue  of 
Foreign  Policy.  Mr.  Prosterman  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Wasli- 
ington  and  has  done  extensive  land  re- 
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formlfield  work  in  Vietnam.  Israel,  and 
Brazil.  He  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me  and  to  many  other  Senators  in 
us  to  understand  fully  the  im- 
of  land  reform  as  a  means  of 
i|iing  political,  economic,  and  social 

y  for  developing  nations. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
hat  Professor  Prosterman's  article 
in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

ws: 

Land  Reform  as  Foreign  Aid 
(By  Roy  L.  Prosterman) 
of    postwar   foreign    aid    has    been 

nt.  or  worse.  In  relation  to  the  real 
of  the  people  of  the  recipient  coun- 
!  was  the  perception  of  this  basic  fact, 
all.  that  led  to  the  disaster  of  October 
1.  when  by  a  vote  of  41  to  27  the  U.S. 

temporarily  terminated  all  bilateral 
onomic  aid.  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of 
ateral  military  assistance.  For  shock 
Lbroad.  the  Senate  had  probably  taken 
re  momentous  step  since   it   had  re- 

the  League  of  Nations.  Fortunately. 
I  decision  was  a  largely  reversible  ac- 
t   least   In  theory.  But  If  It  is  to  be 

ently  reversed,  and  If  a  long-term 
sus  Is  to  emerge  In  favor  of  a  planned 
pendable  flow  of  funds  into  economic 
nee  programs,  at  least  two  basic  ques- 
lave  to  be  answered:  Why  have  con- 
id  poverty  persisted,  despite  the  tens 
ons  expended  In  aid  programs?  And 
!re  other  approaches,  new  priorities. 
3uld  rescue  and  relnvlgorate  Ameri- 
el^n  aid  program'' 

d  by  almost  any  standard,  our  first 

aid  program,  the  Marshall  Plan,  was 
:  rmous   success.    Paradoxically,    It    was 

■y    fact    which    was   translated    Into 

for  much  of  the  rest  of  postwar  for- 
i.  The  Marshall  Plan  had  operated  In 
y  special  European  environment,  but 

ht  to  transplant  Its  les.^ons  In  aid- 
to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
ally,  the  economic  "package"  involved 

hall   Plan-type   aid   put   very   heavy 

s    on    infrastructure — major    cipita! 

such  as  dams,  power  plant?,  hlgh- 

larbors.   and   airports.   An   occasional 

111  or  extractive  complex  might  be  In- 

cir,  more  often,  was  expected  to  be 
ihed  by  private  capital  as  a  result  of 

actions  provided  by  the  new  infra- 
re. 

iie  ditlerence  in  ecjnomic  Impact  be- 
5uil.i;ng  a  dam  and  power  plant  corn- 
France  vers'.i.i  biuldmg  It  in  Pakistan 
.rmous.  The  dam-and-power-plant 
c.  built  It  France,  has  a  multiplying 
nrough  its  connections  with  a  host  of 
ocai    activities:    It   may   bring   about 

ncrcases  in  extraction,  production. 
;.  retailing,  agriculture,  ba.iking  and 
ital  investmenL,  all  of  which  the  Pakl- 

Ject  i:s  quite  mcapaol'^  of  stimulat- 
France.  as  well  as  increasing  the  total 
i?n  of  t'ordi;  and  service.^,  the  projec: 
;'i  an  already-existent  injtltutioaal 
trk  I  effective  unions,  e.'fective  tax  col- 
previ  .us  land  reform  i  in  which  that 
'  Is  substantially  redistributed  to  a 
imber  of  beneficiaries  within  the  pop- 

This  redLstributive  arrangement  al.^o 

bring  about  a  greater  total  increase, 

makes  effective  the  demands  for  goods 

vices   of   many    con.iumers    '.vho    now 

in  hand.  In  Pakistan,  there  is  S3me 

but  very  little  redistrib-ution — the 
;  higher  on  the  hog,  pn-tl  the  great 
.•  cf  the  poor  stay  Just  as  poor. 

can  understand  whv  foreign  assist- 
v.-ed  ^j  d.jggedly  irrelevant  to  achiev- 
er economic   growth   or  political   se- 

the  Third  World,  we  can  then  begin 
Ish  some  criteria  for  measuring  what 
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13  ■good'"  aid  and  what  Is  ■bad"  aid.  The 
realization  that  the  less-developed  world  Is 
still  predominantly  agrarian  Ls,  certainly,  key 
to  such  an  analysis.  Despite  massive  migra- 
tions to  the  cities,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
population  of  these  countries  still  lives  In 
the  rural  sector,  where  there  is  enormous 
poverty  with  the  mass  of  the  people  almost 
wholly  excluded  from  the  cash  economy.  One 
index  of  deprivation  in  the  rural  sector — and 
at  the  same  time  an  Index  of  economic  want, 
of  social  Inferiority,  and  of  political  Impo- 
tence— Is  the  proportion  of  the  population 
which  lives  as  tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers 
or  l.xborers  on  another's  land. 

If  one  takes  the  agrarian  portijn  of  the 
total  population  of  a  society  (thus  account- 
ing for  the  weight  that  the  rural  sector  has 
in  the  entire  society)  and  multiplies  it  by 
the  proportion  of  that  agrarian  population 
which  Is  landle.ss  (tenant  farmers,  share- 
croppers, plantation  laborers),  one  gets  the 
percentage  of  the  total  population  of  that 
society  which  makes  its  living  as  landless 
peasants.  This  percentage  furnishes  an  "In- 
dex of  rural  instabUIty": 

Landless  peasants  as  an  approximate  per' 
centage  of  the  total  pre -revolutionary  popu- 
lation of:  ' 

Pre-1911    Mexico    62 

Pre-1952    Bolivia    "         60 

PTe-1941  China  (rice  region  only) 35-45 

Pre-igtJl  South  Vietnam 42-58 

Pre-1917    Russia     32-47 

Pre-1959  Cuba   39 

Pre-U»36  Spain 334- 

In  fact.  In  virtually  all  of  the  societies 
that  have  undergone  major  revolutions  in 
this  century,  the  bulk  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  consisted  of  non-landowning  peas- 
ants, who  rarely  were  less  than  a  third  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country. 

This  has  been  true  in  all  of  the  Marxist 
revolutions,  and  this  fact  has  been  made 
a  part  of  their  revolutionary  doctrine  by 
The  Chinese  and  Cubans,  ("over  half  of 
the  men  who  served  with  Castro  in  the  Si- 
erra Maestra  were  ex-plantatlon  workers  from 
Oriente  province.)  Even  in  Russia,  the  land- 
to-the-tiller  law  was  one  of  the  two  basic 
measures  passed  by  the  new  Soviet  in  the 
first  week  of  the  October  revolution,  and 
Lenin  would  almost  certainly  have  failed 
without  the  support  of  the  peasant  militias. 
Had  the  Spanish  republicans — a  tragic  paral- 
lel to  Kerensky— not  procrastinated  in  car- 
rying out  land  reform,  the  largely  pea.sant 
vote  that  elected  the  radical  reformers  in 
19,36.  and  precipitated  Franco's  move,  would 
not  have  materialized.  In  Spain  the  right 
wing  won,  in  Russia  the  left. 

Other  societies  that  have  had  serious  peas- 
ant troubles,  short  of  completed  revolution, 
have  followed  a  similar  land-ownership  pat- 
tern; 

Landless   peasants   as   an   approximate   per- 
centage of  the  total  population 
Central  Luzon  (Hukbalahap  country: 
the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  Philip- 
pines, where  the  Huks  have  not  been 

active    Is    under    25    percent  1 50-57 

Java  (here  the  Communist  pki  regu- 
larly  won   elections    from    1955    until 

their  abortive  putsch  of  1965) 50 

Eastern  India  1  including  West  Bengal 
where  the  Communists  elected  past 
state  governments  and  carried  out 
waves  of  land  seizures) 40  + 

Other  areas  with  relatively  high  percent- 
ages include  northeastern  Brazil  "(where  one 
out  of  six  South  Americans  lives).  Pakistan, 


'  These  figures  have 
variety  of  sources.  A 
sents  a  situation  whe 
own  some  land  and 
tenants.  The  higher 
fleets  the  result  of 
wholly  tenants,  the  1 
as  wholly  owners. 


been  calculated  from  a 
range  of  figures  repre- 
re  many  peasants  both 
farm    other   lands   as 
percentage    figure   re- 
considering   them    as 
ower  percentage  figure 


Nicaragua,     Guatemala,     Honduras,     Nepal, 
Ethiopia,  and  parts  of  the  Middle  East. 

By  contrast,  Thailand  has  around  20  per- 
cent and  Cambodia  under  10  percent  land- 
less peasants,  and  this  may  be  closely  re- 
lated to  the  slowness  of  any  indigenous  rev- 
olutionary movement  to  take  hold.  Post-1953 
Bolivia — where  Che  Guevara  complained  or 
the  "stolid  Indifference"  of  the  peasantry  to 
his  appeals — had  a  population  of  which  only 
5  percent  were  landless  peasants. 

DIEM'S    NEGATIVE   REFORM 

In  South  Vietnam,  land  tenure  and  rebel- 
lion were  closely  related.  The  Viet  Minh  be- 
gan distribution  of  French  lands  and  those 
of  absentee  landowners  in  1946,  In  the  areas 
they  controlled,  and  cut  rents  on  other  lands 
by  one-half  to  two-thirds,  with  credible 
penalties  for  overcollectlon.  In  1954  they 
undertook  an  even  more  sweeping  redistri- 
bution accompanied  in  1954-55  by  extensive 
violence  aimed  at  landlords  and  "ex-officials 
in  the  North. 

Ngo  Dinh  Diem  In  the  1950's  had  the  op- 
portunity to  carry  out  a  democratic  social 
revolution  In  the  South  that  would  have 
contrasted  sharply  and  favorably  with  the 
difficulties  of  collectivization  and"  the  politi- 
cal repression  m  the  North.  But  neither  the 
E'.seiahower  Admiii.stration  nor  Diem  had 
much  enthusla.=:m  for  land  reform.  Land- 
lords dispossessed  by  the  Viet  Minh  were  re- 
established during  1957  and  1958  under  cover 
of  a  "rent  control"  law  which  was  neither 
credible  nor  enforceable,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  land  occupant  to  re- 
acknowledge  the  landlord's  rights.^  A  minute 
redistribution  of  land  also  took  place,  under 
a  complex  law  that  permitted  the  landlords 
to  retain  land  sufHcient  to  hold  at  least  60 
average  tenant  families. 

The  largely  negative  character  of  Dlem's 
purported  land  reform  was  a  major  factor 
in  allowing  the  Vletcong  to  establish  a  re- 
surgent revolutionary  movement  among 
the  peasantry. 

In  1960.  there  were  over  one  million  South 
Vietnamese  families — between  six  and  seven 
million  people  out  of  a  rural  population  of 
n  million  and  a  total  population  of  14-15 
million — who  were  wholly  or  predominantly 
dependent  on  tenant  farming.  In  the  popu- 
lous Mekong  Delta,  seven  out  of  ten  families 
were  tenants.  They  worked  an  average  tract 
of  four  to  five  acres,  and  paid  a  third  of  their 
crop  in  rent,  which  left  then  virtually  no 
surplus.  They  had  no  effective  security  of 
tenure,  and  could  be  evicted  virtually  at  will. 
If  there  was  a  crop  failure,  rent  generally  re- 
mained payable  in  full.  The  landlord  sup- 
plied neither  Inputs  nor  credit,  nor  advice. 
He  m.erely  collected  the  rent. 

Tlie  Vletcong  promised  land,  and  when 
they  took  over  an  area,  they  fulfilled  the 
promise  so  far  as  all  appearances  were  con- 
cerned. Larger  landlords  fled;  absentees  coiUd 
not  collect  their  rents;  the  few  landlords  who 
remained  were  subject  to  strictly-enforced 
limitations.  Surplus,  security  of  tenure, 
status  all  appeared  to  belong  "to  the  former 
tenant. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  through  the 
1960's  the  Vletcong  used  the  recruiting  ap- 
peal, "we  have  given  you  land,  now  give  us 
your  son."  Large  infusions  of  manpower  from 
the  N:irth  did  not  begin  until  1965.  Both 
before  and  after,  the  peasants  of  the  South 
supplied  5.000  to  7,000  recruits  a  month  to 
the  Vletcong.  an  estimated  three-fifths  of 
them  as  volunteers  of  "soft-sell"  enlistees. 
The  peasants  also  supplied  the  famous  guer- 


-  "Rent  control"  laws  likewise  proved  un- 
enforceable under  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the 
mainland,  and  in  the  Philippines  and  India 
during  the  1950's.  The  quality  and  quantity 
of  administrative  talent  per  famlly-to-be- 
ber.etited  is  astronomical.  Efforts  to  use  "rent 
control"  as  a  land-reform  placebo  continue 
to  crop  up.  however. 
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rilla  environment:  intelligence  reports,  port- 
ers to  carry  In  and  bury  supplies,  "safe" 
houses.  They  gave  little  or  no  affirmative  sup- 
port to  Saigon.  The  failures  of  government 
intelligence  were  humlliatlngly  underlined 
when  multi-battalion  Communist  forces 
moved  into  position  before  Tet  1968  and, 
while  making  elaborate  logistical  prepara- 
tions, nonetheless  achieved  almost  complete 
surprise. 

Saigon,  in  1965  and  1966,  Issued  decrees 
that  formalized  once  more  the  power  of 
landlords  to  reassert  their  rights  to  lands  In 
newly  "pacified"  villages.  Again,  negative 
land  reform  drove  tens  of  thousands  of  peas- 
ants Into  the  arms  of  the  NLF,  the  land- 
lords riding  in  with  the  ARVN  Jeeps  after  the 
American  Innocents  had  cleared  and  "se- 
cured" the  village.  Tenant  farmers  told  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  Interviewers  In  1967 
that  they  regarded  land  ownership  a  matter 
of  crucial  Importance  ^t'e  times  viore  fre- 
quently than  they  mentioned  "security"  as 
a  concern.  Clearly,  the  experience  of  being 
'saved  from  the  Communists"  means  some- 
thing different  to  them  than  It  means  to  us. 
One  of  Henry  Kissinger's  staff  members  has 
summed  up  the  tragic  Inversion  of  priorities: 
"The  Americans  offered  the  peasant  a  con- 
stitution; the  Vletcong  offered  him  his  land 
and  with  It  the  right  to  survive." ' 

The  combined  shock  of  the  Tet  offensive, 
the  McCarthy  movement,  and  Johnson's 
withdrawal  in  March  1968  made  It  clear  to 
the  Saigon  government  that  American  back- 
ing could  not  be  taken  for  granted  and  that 
land  reform  was  essential  if  It  was  to  receive 
peasant  support.  In  late  1968  President  Thleu 
ended,  with  surprising  effectiveness,  the  proc- 
ess by  which  landlords  had  returned  to  re- 
assert their  rights  In  newly-secured  villages. 
Tills  coincided,  pragmatically,  with  the  "ac- 
celerated pacification"  campaign  that  began 
in  the  1968-69  winter.  In  April  1969  Thleu 
froze  all  evictions,  preparatory  to  more 
sweeping  measures. 

By  far  the  most  Important  land  acquisition 
of  the  Diem  land  reforms  had  been  575,000 
acres — about  10  percent  of  the  country's  cul- 
tivated land — acquired  in  1958  by  the  French 
government  from  former  French  landowners 
and  presented  as  a  gift  to  Diem  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  peasants.  Instead  of  distributing 
them,  Diem  let  local  officials  rent  the  bulk  of 
them  out  and  pocket  the  proceeds.  The 
tenants  remained  tenants. 

In  mid-1969,  Thleu  decreed  the  accelerated 
free  distribution  of  these  and  other  govern- 
ment-owned lands,  under  drastically  simpli- 
fied administrative  procedures.  Prom  1969  to 
late  spring  1971,  the  distribution — chiefly  of 
the  French  lands — had  affected  over  450,000 
acres,  giving  title  to  some  120,000  ex-tenant 
farmer  families. 

Thieu's  Land-to-the -Tiller 
The  Land-to-the-Tlller  Bill,  a  companion 
measure  providing  for  distribution  of  pri- 
vately-owned lands,  was  introduced  in  July 
1969.  and  passed  by  the  National  Assembly 
In  March  1970.  A  New  York  Times  editorial 
called  It  "probably  the  most  ambitious  and 
progressive  non-Communist  land  reform  of 
the  twentieth  century."  *  There  were,  of 
course,  important  non-Communist  precedents 
for  reform  in  Mexico  and  Bolivia.  Even  more 
immediate  mixlels  were  available  in  Japan, 
Soutii  Korea  ( where  extensive  land  reform 
was,  fortunately,  carried  otit  before  the  1950 
invasion  by  the  North  ) .  and  even  in  Taiwan — 
where,  10  years  too  late  for  application  to 
mainland  peasant  grievi^.nces,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  carried  out  a  drastic  land  distribution  to 
the  Taiwanese  tenant  farmers.  Significant. 
but  lesser,  land  reforms  have  also  been  car- 


"^  Robert  L.  Sansom.  The  Ecomomlcs  of  In- 
surgency (Cambridge:  M.l.T.  Press  1970). 
p.  2:i4. 

'  The  New  York  Times.  April  9,  1970. 


rled  out  in  Iran  and  Venezuela,  and  by  the 
British  In  response  to  the  Malayan  insur- 
gency, and  major  land  reforms  now  appear 
likely  in  Peru  and  northeast-ern  Brazil. 

The  Land-to-the-Tlller  program  in  South 
Vietnam  is  both  more  simplified  and  more 
sweeping  than  any  of  the  previous  efforts, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  (essential- 
ly "grab-your-own")  program  In  Bolivia. 
Thieu's  measure  affects  all  private  tenanted 
land — together  with  the  government-lands 
distribution,  it  covers  over  60  percent  of  all 
cultivated  land  in  the  country — and  the 
recipient  is  normally  the  present  tiller  (thus 
no  administrator  has  to  pick  and  choose) .  He 
gets  what  he  presently  tills  (identifiable  on 
aerial  photos,  so  no  surveyor  has  to  be  sent 
out,  and  no  dikes  have  to  be  torn  down  and 
rebuilt  along  the  paddles ) .  And  he  gets  it  free 
of  charge  (along  with  a  moratorium  on  real 
estate  taxes,  so  no  one  has  any  excusi?  to  ap- 
proach him  for  any  payment  under  any  pre- 
text). The  landlords  will  get  paid  the  fair 
value  of  the  lands,  in  cash  and  bonds,  by 
Saigon.  The  total  cost  of  $400  million  equals 
about  five  days'  cost  of  the  war  at  1968-69 
levels,  and  the  United  States  has  indicated  it 
will  pick  up  around  one-third  of  the  costs. 

By  December  31,  1971.  Land-to-the-Tiller 
distribution  had  resulted  in  375,250  final 
titles  being  issued  covering  1.145.000  acres. 
Because  the  war  reduced  the  rural  popula- 
tion, there  were  at  the  start  of  1969  about 
800,000  tenant  farmer  families.  By  year-end 
1971.  the  combir.atlon  of  government-lands- 
dlstrlbution  and  Land-to-the-Tiller  had  thus 
reached  nearly  one-ihlrd  of  the  nation's  cul- 
tivated land  and  over  one-half  of  these 
tenant-farmer  families. 

Clearly,  if  the  United  States  was  to  be  in- 
volved in  Vietnam,  its  failure  to  insist  on 
early  land  reform  was  a  major  flaw  in  policy; 
nonviolent  social  change  might  have  "per- 
suaded," where  enormous  violence  could  not. 
Whether  the  current  massive  program  is 
timely  or  too  late,  however,  concerns  us  less 
here  than  does  the  more  general  model  of  the 
benefits — economic,  social,  and  political — 
that  have  accrued  from  this  century's  major. 
non-Marxist  land  reforms.  In  simplified  form, 
these  may  be  visualized  as  follows: 

1.  A  peasant  previously  paying  one-third 
to  one-half  his  crop  in  rent  to  a  landlord  no 
longer  makes  that  payment. 

2.  He  pays  a  smaller  amount  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  about  10  years  (in  Vietnam, 
nothing)  to  cover  all  or  most  of  the  co?t  of 
acquisition  from  the  landlord.  In  Taiwan. 
where  peasants  paid  the  higher  price  for  their 
land  of  any  of  the  reforms,  net  family  in- 
come doubled  early  In  the  repayment  period 
and  more  than  tripled  following  the  last  pav- 
ment. 

3.  The  balance  is  surplus  over  and  at-ove 
what  he  formerly  kept.  Some  is  used  to  im- 
prove family  nutrition.  Some  is  reinvested  in 
aericultural  Inputs,  of  which  the  peasant  is 
now  eiisured  of  the  entire  yield. 

4.  The  additional  yield  goes  to  the  urban 
and  export  markets.  Some  of  the  surplus  In- 
come is  used  for  still  further  aerictiltural 
inputs,  including  small  capital  investments 
in  tools  or  Irrigation — over-all  production  in- 
creases of  50-100  percent  in  the  decade  f<jl- 
lowing  reform  have  been  typical.  Other  stir- 
plus  income  is  tised  for  cinsiimer  products 
like  transistor  radios,  clothing,  or  bicycles. 
Many  of  the  demand:s  f^r  a--ncultiiral  atid 
consumer  prr.ducts  can  be  met  by  urban  in- 
dustry. (Landlords  may  be  encouraged  or 
even  required  to  Invest  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  their  compensation  for  the  land  In 
such  industries.) 

5.  It  now  become?  important  and  relevant 
to  have  storage  facilities  for  grain,  and 
optimum  marketing  and  purchasing  facili- 
ties. Cooperative  village  efforts,  through 
taxation,  lX)rrowing  or  profit-sharing  Invest- 
ment, mobilize  part  of  the  surpUis  for  stor- 
age and  other  capital  projects,  and  mobilize 
Joint  buying  and  selling  power  in  co-ops  for 


fertilizer    purchase,    marketing,    credit    and 
other  ends. 

6.  Other  portions  of  the  surplus  are  col- 
lectively mobilized  for  "social  overhead." 
Wealth  left  in  the  village  rather  than 
siphoned  off  by  landowners  can  be  used  for 
schofMs  and  dispensaries. 

7.  With  more  schools,  and  surplus  avail- 
able to  support  children  through  more  years 
of  schooling,  lit-eracy  increases.  Surplus,  and 
freedom  from  landlord  and  money-lender 
political  pressures,  combine  with  enhanced 
social  status  and  greater  literacy  to  increase 
the  prospects  for  political  activity  Ex- 
tenant-farmers  run  for  village  office,  and 
later  lor  district  and  higher  offices. 

8.  Dur.ng  this  time,  urban  Industry  con- 
tinues to  grow,  spurred  by  the  demands  of 
an  Increasingly  prosperous  countryside. 

A  foreign  aid  program  that  will  start,  nur- 
tiu-e.  and  speed  such  a  cycle,  is  one  which 
holds  real  promise  lor  democratic  social 
change  in  the  Third  World:  change  which  is 
not  merely  concerned  with  growth,  but  with 
the  underlying  redistribution  of  benefits  and 
powers.  Tragically,  such  a  program  was  be- 
gun In  Vietnam  only  after  enormous  vio- 
lence had  already  occurred:  but  In  many 
countries  it  has  provided  a  wholly  non- 
violent alternative,  for  development  without 
the  upheaval  of  revolution,  and  a  pattern 
for  organization  of  agriculture  whose  results 
have  oeen  consistently  superior  to  those  of 
collectivization. 

"Democracy"  here  starts  at  the  grass-roots. 
giving  people  effective  decentralized  control 
over  the  institutions  and  decisions  which 
most  intimately  affect  their  lives.  It  differs 
markedly  not  only  from  the  centralized  de- 
cision-making and  political  constraints  im- 
posed by  the  Marxist  models,  but  also  from 
the  democrary-imposed-from-ihe-top  model 
by  which  a  small  educated  elite  goes  through 
the  motions  of  "democratically"  deciding  the 
fate  of  nn  impoverished,  illiterate  peasantry 
in  countries  such  as  the  Philippines  and 
India. 

And  while  this  development  strategy 
achieves  Internal  security,  it  does  so  by  means 
far  removed  Irom  the  model  that  defines 
".security"  narrowly,  usually  in  terms  of  mil- 
itary hardware.  Instead,  security  is  achieved 
because  the  basic  and  legitimate  grievances 
of  the  population  are  met,  and  t>ecau.se  the 
government  deserves  to  govern. 

TEIPOD   FOR   PROGRESS 

Stich  an  approach  to  development  Ls  clearly 
not  going  to  be  achieved  by  the  Marxist 
model.  That  model  of  forced-draft  accumula- 
tion from  the  peasantry  is  not  only  distaste- 
ful to  Impose  and  carry  out.  it  does  not  even 
achieve  its  narrow  economic  goal.  Nor  will 
such  an  approach  to  development  be  achieved 
through  Marshall  Plan-type  "Uifra-structure 
projects."  whether  administered  throucli  AID 
or  the  World  Bank,  for  mere  viultilatcraUty, 
without  correct  priorities,  yields  no  added 
magic.  Even  the  'Green  Revolution"  has 
failed,  whenever  land  ownership  has  been 
concentrated,  in  its  goal  of  feeding  the 
stlU-penniless  poor.  How  and  where,  then, 
might  we  channel  our  foreign  assistance  to 
the  less-developed  world  over  the  next  qtiar- 
ter-century  in  order  to  succeed  where  we 
have  so  often  failed  over  flie  past  quarter- 
century?  The  need,  I  believe,  is  to  concen- 
trate resources  upon  three  priority  programs; 
Land  reform,  increased  food  production  in 
the  context  of  land  reform  and  population 
control.  On  this  tripod,  an  effective  aid  pro- 
gram can  be  built  for  the  Third  Wcrld.  On 
this  tripod,  I  believe,  from  extensive  brief- 
ings on  Capitol  Hill,  that  the  coalition  that 
supported  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  heyday 
of  foreign  aid  can  be  reassembled. 

As  to  the  first  element,  land  reform,  what 
needs  to  be  done  as  a  practical  matter  is  to 
begin  channeling  major  resources,  preferably 
through  a  multilateral  mechanism,  to  sup- 
port land  reforms  In  countries  that  wish  to 
undertake  them,  but  are  forestalled  by  the 
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ilords'  effective  political  opposition  arU- 

out   of   fears   of  confiscation.  Landlords 

■  have  much  of  their  wealth  tied  up  In 

1  are  unwilling  to  see  substituted  for  It 

ear    Government-of-'X"    bonds,    where 

clearly  does  not  display  resources  that 

confidence  that  the  bonds  will  be  paid 

field  work,  in  Brazil.  Colombia,  the 

nes  and  Vietnam,  has  persuaded  me 

sthlng  which   common   sense   should 

uggest:  that  If  there  is  a  really  credible 

Ise   to   pay   the   full   equivalent   of   the 

's  value,  many  fewer  landlords  will  be  In- 

"  to  promote  a  coup  de'etat  over  the  prn- 

and  many  will  Indeed  see  It  as  posl- 

;/  beneficial.  Credible  compensation  be- 

-.  In  effect,  a  further  variable  which  can 

he  place  of  highly-centralized  power  In 

government  sponsoring  the  reform. 

GUARANTEES    FROM    AH) 

aid  In  this  area  should  be  used 
y    to    suppwrt    a    guarantee,    preferably 
^gh  a  multilateral  agency,  that  the  bond's 
^d  to  the  landlords  will  be  paid.  Either 
I    direct    guarantee   of    the    bonds,    or   a 
anlee   of   the   adequacy    of   the    sinking 
I  used  to  retire  them,  landlords  can  be 
a    Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
type  of  assurance  that  the  bonds  are 
In   countries  where  reasonable   Invest- 
opportunlties  exist,  they  might  also  be 
gly   encouraged,   or   required,   to  put   a 
tantlal  portion  of  this  compensation  into 
■ictlve   investments. 
countries   where    there    Is   more   elbow 
for  planning,  and  less  Immediate  com- 
lon  than  m  Vietnam,  the  recipients  of 
could  pay  a  substantial  part  of  the  land 
back  Into  a  sinking  fund,  which  would 
be  used  to  retire  the  bonds  The  relation 
nts  to  land  values  Is  normally  such  that 
annual   pa.-ment   will    be   substantially 
han  the  rents  formerly  paid,  quite  apart 
the  increase  in  production  that  usually 
rs  upon  land  distribution.  But  the  mult:- 
1    guarantor    would    also    function    to 
dlze   some   interest   payments,   and   oc- 
nally  some  capital  costs,  to  assure  that 
Immediate  increase   in  Income   accrued 
e  beneficiaries  in  every  case   The  guar- 
!  agency  would  also  help  to  set   up  an 
jate  sinking  fund  mechanism  to  collect 
.yments  from  the  land  recipients  There 
■  also  be  a  support  program  for  related 
res   of   extenslun   service   and   agric-jl- 
credit,    the    latter   aimed— in   recogn:- 
of  the  low  "opportunity  cosf  of  labor 
:he  high   ■•opportunity   cisf  of  capital 
.—at  making  available  hand  tools,  small 
tion  pumps,  and  other  inputs  suitable 
tract   of  a   few   acres   f-hat   were   to   be 
d     principally     by     hand:      not     heavv 
;rs  and  combines  geared  to  some  Mid- 
rn  fantasy  of  what  a  ■real  farm"  shculd 
ike, 

e  calculated  that,  for  an  expenditure 
o  roughly  cne-ftfth  to  onc-s.xth  of  our 
ilo  bilateral  and  multilateral  foreign- 
,nc'  programs  ;n  the  economic  area,  we 
durins  each  year  of  the  next  decade. 
't   n-a.-sive  land  rs.'onn  programs  in  a 
of  the  most  needy  countries  i  Including 
5ve     most     populous     non-Communist 
oped     societies:     India.    Pakistan. 
adesh.  Brazil,  and  Indonesia),  together 
complementary    credit    and    extension 
Tis  pointed  towards  maximizing  the  in- 
n  fcod  production.  Our  outlay  would 
;  $500  million  a  year,  channeled  to  an 
ultural    Credit    and    Insurance    Fund" 
lUtered   by  the   World  Bank   or   Inter- 
Development   Bank— 1/  they   were 
of  handling  such  a  program — or  to  a 
unilateral  agency.  This  $500  million 
to  be  matched  by  similar  contributions 
other  nations,   thus   pro-.-iding,   over   a 
some  $10  billion.  CalculaUng  that  up 
half    the    total    cost    of    the    average 
's    program    would    be   supported    by 
:orm  of  subsidy  or  collateral  assistance 
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fr  m  the  fund,  while  the  other  half  would  be 
p;.id  for  by  the  mobilization  of  sinking-fund 
repayments.  $10  billion  would  be  adequate  to 
achieve  l.^nd-ownershlp  for  roughly  20  million 
families-— about  100  million  people- -over  the 
decade.  This  is  ba.sed  on  the  per-family  costs 
of  the  full-compensation  programs  in' Vene- 
zuela. Taiwan  and  Vietnam,  together  with 
ciiculatlons  for  .such  a  program  In  north- 
ecistern  Brazil,  and  data  on  land  values  in  a 
number  of  other  countries. 

Tliis  would  constitute  the  largest  program 
of  planned  demccratxc  development  ever  car- 
ried out.  but  even  s.-^.  the  annual  U  S.  con- 
tribution and  the  scope  of  the  program  could 
readily  be  doubled.  Indeed  the  possibility 
might  ar.^e  for  foreign  aid  outlays  at  higher 
levels  than  ever  before,  even  approaching  the 
United  Nations-suggested  target  of  i  percent 
of  GNP  annually,  as  the  new  priorities  proved 
their  relevancy  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
people.  We  would  finally  have  found  our  elu- 
sive quarry;  a  development  strategy  as  ef- 
fective for  the  Third  World  as  the  Marshall 
Plan  was  for  Europe. 

Such  an  approach  to  foreign  aid  priorities 
seems  consistent  with  national  and  congres- 
sional moods  favoring  a  low  posture."  yet 
without  a  sophomorlc  retreat  from  all  com- 
mitments. It  de-emphasizes  the  role  of  mili- 
tary hardware,  although  It  remains  consist- 
ent with  McNamara's  equation.  "Security  i.s 
development."  It  recedes  from  bilateral  giv- 
ing, yet  Insists  that  multilateral  agencies 
musrt  also  be  held  to  standards  of  accom- 
plishment. And  It  carries  a  harsh  Judgment 
of  most  postwar  foreign  aid.  while  recogniz- 
ing that  the  faults  are  remediable. 


MILK  INTOLERANCE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  a 
statement  was  recently  released  by  the 
Protein  Advisory  Group  of  the  United 
Nations  concerning  milk  intolerance.  It 
was  in  response  to  doubt,s  that  have  been 
expressed  about  the  advisability  of  in- 
cluding milk  in  our  overseas  feeding  pro- 
grams. These  doubts  resulted  from  re- 
ports that  milk  consumption  by  many 
peDpIe  in  underdeveloped  countries 
cau.sed  a  reaction  called  milk  intolerance. 
This  reaction  is  said  to  be  caased  by 
lactose  malabsorbtion.  Lactose  is  a  tvpe 
of  sugar  found  m  milk  and  it  is  digested 
by  an  enzvme  m  the  intestines  called 
lactase.  In  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, people  do  not  have  sufficient  lac- 
tase activity  to  absorb  all  of  the  lactose 
which  is  ingested.  The  excess  lactose 
sometimes  causes  symptoms  such  as  ab- 
dominal pains  and  diarrhea.  This  condi- 
tion 15  called  lactose  intolerance. 

The  Protein  Advisory  Groups  state- 
ment, which  IS  based  upon  a  study  done 
by  its  ad  hcc  Working  Group  on  Milk 
Intolerance,  shows  that  the  evidence  that 
IS  now  available  does  not  justify  the 
doubts  that  have  been  rai.sed  about  in- 
cluding milk  in  our  food  programs. 

The  evidence  now  available  is  inade- 
quate for  several  reasons  First  of  all,  as 
indicated  in  the  statement,  lactose  in- 
tolerance and  milk  intolerance  are  not 
synonymous.  Therefore  the  results  of 
test5  for  lactose  intolerance  are  not 
necessarily  applicable  to  miik  in- 
tolerance. Also,  the  numbers  of  children 
involved  in  the  tests  so  far  have  been 
relatively  small,  especially  in  under- 
developed countries. 

Practical  experience  over  the  last  two 
decades  has  shown  milk  intolerance  to  be 


no  gre-.it  problem  in  the  distribution  of 
milk,  but  as  stated  by  the  Protein  Ad- 
visory Group,  there  is  a  need  for  further 
research  into  this  problem. 

Milk,  however,  is  badly  needed  in  de- 
veloping countries  becau'-e  of  its  nutri- 
ticnal  value.  Its  use  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  all  nutritional  experts. 

As  the  Protein  Advisory  Group  states 
it  is  clear  that — 

It  would  be  highly  inappropriate,  on  the 
basis  of  present  evidence,  to  discourage  pro- 
grams to  Improve  milk  supplies  and  Increase 
milk  consumption  among  children  because  of 
the  fear  of  milk  Intolerance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  statement  of  the 
Protein  Advisory  Group  and  a  news  re- 
lease from  the  National  Dairy  Council 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  so  that  my  fellow 
Senators  may  have  the  opportimity  to 
examine  them  more  closely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Release  From  National  Daikt  Council 
The  value  of  milk  In  the  diet  has  been 
reaffirmed  In  a  special  report  recently  issued 
by  the  Protein  Advisory  Group  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Long-awaited  and  titled  "Milk  Intoler- 
ance— Protein  Advisory  Group  Statement  No. 
17. ••  the  report  refutes  Ideas  that  have  been 
advanced  that  because  of  so-called  lactose 
(milk  sugar)  Intolerance,  the  role  of  milk  In 
school  lunch  and  other  domestic  and  overseas 
feeding  programs  should  be  questioned. 

Says  the  statement:  "It  would  be  highly 
inappropriate,  on  the  basis  of  present  evi- 
dence, to  discourage  programs  to  Improve 
milk  supplies  and  increase  milk  consumption 
among  children  because  of  the  fear  of  milk 
intolerance." 

The  UN.  statement  also  emphasizes  that 
low  lactose  activity  or  reaction  to  high  lac- 
tose loads  under  experimental  conditions  Is 
not  synonymous  with  milk  Intolerance.  (Lac- 
tase is  an  enzyme  In  the  Intestine  which 
heirs  metabolize  lactose.) 

"The  results  obtained  with  standard  lac- 
tose tolerance  tests,  the  procedure  most 
commonly  used  to  evaluate  Intestinal  lac- 
tase activity,  cannot  be  used  as  Indicators 
of  milk  intolerance.  Low  lactase  activity,  lac- 
tose Intolerance  and  mUk  Intolerance  are  not 
synonymous  although  they  have  been  used 
as  such  In  many  publications." 

Elsewhere  the  statement  says:  "MUk  Is 
considered  a  virtually  complete  food  and  In 
the  developing  areas  of  the  world,  where  pro- 
tein deficiency  Is  widespread  and  protein- 
calorie  malnutrition  a  serious  childhood 
problem,  the  use  of  milk  for  chUd  feeding 
programs  Is  strongly  advocated  by  all  nutri- 
tion experts," 

Lactose  Intolerance  also  Is  dealt  with  In  a 
report  contained  In  the  January  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition.  Re- 
porting a  research  project  in  India,  Vlnodlnl 
Reddy.  M.D..  D.C.H.,  and  JItender  Pershad, 
MB  B,S,.  D,C,H.  M.  Sc.,  of  India's  National 
Institution  of  Nutrition,  said: 

"The  results  of  these  studies  clearly  show 
that  lactose  Intolerance  does  not  necessarily 
imply  milk  intolerance.  The  incidence  of  lac- 
tose Intolerance  and  low  levels  of  lactase  ac- 
tivity therefore  are  not  reliable  guides  to  as- 
sess milk  Intolerance  and  the  use  of  skim 
milk  to  improve  the  dietaries  of  poorer  sec- 
tions of  the  population  should  not  be  based 
on  these  considerations." 

In  the  Indian  research  It  was  found  that 
all  Indian  adults  tested  did  show  a  lactase 
deficiency.  Fifty  percent  also  showed  lactose 
intolerance  (diarrhea,  stomach  cramps,  etc.) 
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under  experimental  conditions.  Skim  milk 
supplementation  In  their  diets  for  four  weeks 
had  no  effect  on  lactase  activity  even  though 
Intolerance  became  milder  or  disappeared  al- 
together after  3  to  4  weeks. 

In  Indian  children,  however,  only  20  out 
of  54  children  were  tolerant  to  an  experi- 
mental lactose  load  of  2  grams  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight.  (This  Is  the  equivalent  of 
a  48-pound  child  consuming  the  amount  of 
lactose  contained  in  a  quart  of  milk  at  one 
sitting).  When  8  Intolerant  children  were 
given  half  as  much  lactose,  none  had  symp- 
toms. Only  4  of  the  20  intolerant  children 
had  symptoms  when  they  drank  milk  con- 
fining lactose  the  eq^ilvalent  of  the  2-gram 
l?.id  and  even  in  the  4  children  the  symptoms 
disappea-ed  whe.i  the  milk  was  given  in 
divided  doses, 

Saia  researchers  Reddy  and  Pershad:  "High 
incidence  of  lactase  deficiency  should  not. 
therefore,  be  tised  as  an  argument  against 
the  distribution  of  skim  milk  to  undernour- 
ished  populations   in   Asian   countries." 

Commenting  on  the  United  Nations  and 
India  reports.  M.  F.  Brink.  Ph.D..  President 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  said:  "Dairy 
industry  men  and  many  scientists  have  been 
aware  of  research  which  had  been  reported 
as  indicating  lactose  intolerance  among  some 
non-white  persons.  Experimental  tests  were 
cited  in  which  patients  were  given  at  one 
sitting  milk  sugar  (lactose)  loads  equal  to 
the  amount  of  lactose  in  a  quart  of  milk. 

"No  one  recommends  drinking  milk  that 
way."  Dr.  Brink  says,  "but  the  research  has 
been  Interpreted  as  indicating  milk  Intol- 
erance and  questions  have  even  been  raised 
as  to  whether  milk  should  be  continued  In 
domestic  food  programs  such  as  school  lunch 
and  in  aid  programs  overseas. 

"The  theory  advanced  also  pointed  to 
lactase  deficiency  In  many  persons  as  be- 
ing the  source  of  their  Intolerance  to  lactose, 
and  thus  to  milk. 

"The  United  Nations  and  India  reports 
refute  this,  he  said.  "We  agree,  however, 
with  the  U.N.  and  others  that  our  knowledge 
Is  incomplete,  that  more  research  Is  In  or- 
der. In  line  with  this.  National  Dairy  Council 
currently  is  sponsoring  research  being  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Theodore  Hersh  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Hersh  Is  studying  the  ability  of 
Individuals  from  different  races  to  digest 
varying  amounts  of  lactose  In  the  diet  when 
supplied  by  dairy  foods.  Dr.  Brink  said.  "Dr. 
Hersh  reviewed  the  progress  of  his  research 
at  NDC's  recent  Annual  Meeting  In  New  Or- 
leans." Dr.  Brink  added. 


PAG   Statement   on   Low  Lactase   Activity 
AND   Milk    Intake 

During  the  last  few  years,  reports  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world  medical  literature  on  the 
occurrence  of  low  Intestinal  lactase  (exact 
term:  B-galactosidase)  activity  In  large 
groups  of  apparently  healthy  nonwhite  popu- 
lations In  different  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  reports  and  many  articles  In  the  lay 
press  have  concluded  that  milk  consump- 
tion by  these  people  may  lead  to  untoward 
reactions  In  the  form  of  gastrointestinal  dis- 
turbances ("milk  Intolerance")  and  may  In- 
terfere with  the  proper  utilization  of  milk 
nutrients.  Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  It  Is  desirable  to  use  mUk  as  a  source 
of  supplementary  food  for  children  In  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world  and  whether 
milk  and  milk  products  should  be  exported 
throughout  the  world  for  use  In  nutrition 
programs. 

It  Is  the  considered  view  of  the  PAG  based 
on  the  report  of  Its  ad  hoc  Working  Group 
on  Milk  Intolerance  that  the  evidence  pres- 
ently available  does  not  Justify  the  above 
doubts,  for  the  following  reasons. 

The  results  obtained  with  standard  lac- 
tose tolerance  tests,  the  procedure  most  com- 
monly used  to  evaluate  Intestinal  lactase 
activity,  cannot  be  used  as  Indicators  of  milk 
Intolerance.  Low  lactase  activity,  lactose  In- 
tolerance and  milk  Intolerance  are  not  syn- 


onymous* although  they  have  been  used  as 
such  In  many  publications.  An  Intolerance  to 
lactose  m  the  large  amounts  commonly  used 
In  load  tests  (50g  of  lactose  or  more  per  m- 
of  body  surface)  which  correspond  In  an 
adult  to  the  consumption  at  one  time  uf  1.0- 
1.5  liters  of  milk,  gives  no  information  on 
the  existence  of  milk  intolerance  when  the 
milk   Is   consumed    ia   moderate   quantities. 

Preschool  child  feeding  programs  and 
school  lunch  programs,  which  have  been  in 
operation  In  many  developing  areas  of  the 
world  for  well  over  two  decades,  use  onlv 
about  200ml  to  250ml  of  milk  per  day  and 
in  many  programs  this  is  taken  with  other 
food.  Tnls  quantity  of  milk  contains  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  amount  of  lactose 
uesd  in  standard  load  tests  for  these  ages. 
Skimmed  milk  pawder.  which  is  used  m  many 
of  ihe.^e  programs,  contalnb  more  lactose 
thaii  whole  milk.  Even  so.  consumption  of 
reconstituted  skim.med  milk  powder  will  of- 
fer a  Inctjse  load  considerably  below  that 
used  in  lactase  lead  tests.  These  load  tests 
measure  the  presence  of  enzyme  activity  and 
not  the  capacity  of  the  child  to  tolerate  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  he  normally  con- 
sumes. 

Practical  experienc?  in  the  field  ha-  dem- 
onstrated that  seme  of  the  children  who  re- 
ject the  regular  quantity  of  milk  during  the 
initial  stages  nf  a  program  are  able  to  accept 
the  same  amovint  after  they  are  accustomed 
to  it.  In  areas  where  the  population  is  not 
accustomed  to  milk  drinking,  it  might  be 
prudent  to  start  milk  feeding  programs  with 
reduced  amounts  of  milk,  and  increase  the 
quantity  gradually  to  the  regular  dose. 

It  has  been  reported  from  one  industrial- 
ized country  that  a  large  number  of  non- 
white  elementary  school  children  receiving 
milk  as  part  of  the  school  lunch  consumed 
only  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  the  daily 
quota  of  milk  supplied.  This  has  been  stated 
to  be  the  result  of  low  lactase  activity,  but  it 
remains  to  be  proved:  low  milk  Intakes  have 
also  been  found  In  studies  of  North  Amer- 
ican and  European  school  children  in  whom 
low  lactase  activity  was  not  a  factor. 

In  all  the  Investigations  on  lactase  activity 
avauable  so  far  in  the  literature,  the  totaj 
number  of  children  Included  Is  relatively 
small  am  among  these  studies  there  are  com- 
paratively few  systematic  surveys  on  prev- 
alence. Reasonably-sized  groups  have  been 
Investigated  for  lactase  activity  mainly  In 
Northern  Europe  ana  the  number  Involving 
children  In  different  age  groups  Is  very  lim- 
ited. The  information  available  regarding 
prevalence  in  populations  In  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  is  much  less  and  only 
recently  have  adequate  attempts  been  made 
to  Include  children  from  such  groups  as 
subjects  for  Investigation. 

There  Is  a  great   need   to  undertake   fur- 


•  Definition  of  terms: 

Low  lactase  activity:  Less  than  2  units  of 
lactase  activity  per  gram  wet  mucosa.  This 
can  be  demonstrated  In  either  of  two  ways: 

(a)  directly  by  examination  of  biopsy  ma- 
terial 

(b)  indirectly  by  lactose  tolerance  test 
("flat"  blood  sugar  curve.  I.e.  rise  of  25  mg 
%  or  less  following  ingestion  of  standard  lac- 
tose dose:  50g/m»  or  2g/kg  In  chUdren) 

Lactose  malabsorption:  Reduced  absorption 
of  lactose,  a  consequence  of  low  lactase 
activity,  determined  by  lactose  tolerance  test 
described  above. 

Lactose  intolerance:  Clinical  signs  (ab- 
dominal pain,  diarrhea,  bloating,  flatulence, 
etc.)  following  Ingestion  of  lactose,  mixed  In 
water  In  standard  dose  or  less.  In  a  person 
with  proven  lactose  malabsorption. 

Milk  intolerance  due  to  lactose  content: 
Clinical  signs  (abdominal  pain,  diarrhea, 
bloating,  flatulence,  etc.)  consistently  fol- 
lowing a  few  hours  after  Ingestion  of  milk 
or  mllk-contalnlng  products  in  usual 
amounts  In  a  person  with  proven  lactose 
malabsorption. 


ther  prevalence  studies  among  children  of 
various  ages  In  nonwhite  popul.-itlons.  using 
standard  and  comparable  procedures,  be- 
fore the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem of  low  lactase  acivity,  the  age  at  which 
the  fall  in  activity  occurs  in  various  popula- 
tions and  the  implications  of  the  findings 
for  milk  consumption  by  chUdren  can  be 
assessed , 

Milk  is  considered  a  virtually  complete 
food  and  In  th?  developing  areas  of  the 
world,  where  proie'n  deficiency  Is  wide- 
spread and  protein-calorie  malnutrition  a 
serious  childhood  prublem.  the  use  of  milk 
for  child  feeding  programs  is  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  all  nutrition  experts.  The  PAG 
wishes,  however,  to  emphasi.-'o  that  there  are 
several  areas  where  our  knowledge  i.s  defi- 
cient or  lacking  on  this  complex  subiect 
and  steps  should  be  taken  to  close  the  gaps 
Physicians  in  developing  countries  and"  au- 
thorities supervising  milk  feeding  programs 
should  also  be  made  aware  of  current  knowl- 
edge on  his  subject  and  its  implications. 

It  would  be  highly  inappropriate,  on  the 
basis  of  present  evidence,  to  discourage  pro- 
grams to  improve  milk  supplies  and  Increase 
milk  consumption  among  children  because 
of  the  fear  of  milk  Intolerance. 


BEHAVIOR  CONTROL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
V  nre.^  m  medicine,  technology,  and  the 
behavioral  sciences  have  recently  opened 
up  awesome  possibilities  for  the  control 
of  human  behavior.  While  some  of  the.se 
techniques  may  serve  legitimate  medical 
and  human  purposes,  it  is  cxtremelv  im- 
portant that  the  public  oe  aware  of  tlie.^e 
developments  and  that  appropriate  safe- 
guards be  instituted  to  assure  that  hu- 
man rights  and  values  are  not  injured  in 
the  cour.se  of  these  c'evelopments  On 
December  2.  1971.  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Science  and  Society.  This  res- 
olution is  now  being  considered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  The  Wash- 
ington P.ist  Outlook  section,  on  Sunday, 
March  12.  carried  two  significant  articles 
on  these  problems,  "The  Promised  Land 
of  Behavior  Control"  and  ■  Return  of  the 
Lobotomv."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the.se  articles  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Return   of   the   Lobotomt 

(By  Peter  R.  Breggln  and  Daniel  S. 

Greenbergi 

(Note.-  Breggln,  a  practicing  Washington 
psychiatrist  and  former  teaching  fellow  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  is  the  author  of  a 
recently  published  novel.  "The  Crazy  from 
the  Sane."  Greenberg.  author  of  "The  Poli- 
tics of  Pure  Science,"  publishes  a  Wa>hington 
newsletter,  Science  and  Government  Report.) 

A  boy  of  nine  with  normal  Intelligence  is 
described  as  "hyperactive,  aggressive,  com- 
bative, explosive,  destructive,  sadistic,"  by 
his  doctor.  To  control  his  behavior  and  make 
him  more  manageable,  he  Is  operated  upon. 
Holes  are  drilled  through  his  skull  and  elec- 
trodes are  passed  deep  into  his  brain  to 
coagulate  both  sides  of  the  thalamus,  the 
emotion-regulating  center  of  the  brain. 

Nine  months  later,  the  operation  is  re- 
peated on  one  side  Now  his  doctor  reports 
that  the  boy's  behavior  is  "markedly  im- 
proved." and  he  Is  able  to  return  to  a  "special 
education  school  "  But  his  symptoms  re- 
appear a  year  later  and  he  is  subjected  to 
another  operation,  this  time  to  the  fornix. 
another   portion    of    the   emotion-regulating 
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sy  Item.  His  doctor  now  notes  "Impaired 
m  ;mory  for  recetit  events,"  a  sign  ot  brain 
damage,  and  the  boy  is  described  as  "mucli 
tn  )re  irritable,  negativistlc.  and  combative." 
CX  nsequently,  a/ddltional  destructive  lesions 
made  on  the  site  of  the  flr.st  two  opera- 
s,  the  thalamus.  His  doctor  'hen  reptorts. 
patient  has  again  become  adjtisted  to 
environment  and  has  displayed  marked 
Injprovement  In  behavior  and  memory."  But, 
doctor  concludes;  '■Intellectually,  how- 
.  the  patient  Is  deteriorating." 
This  report  of  six  destructive  lesions  la  the 
In  of  a  child  to  control  his  ageressiveness 
d  hyperactivity  may  strike  some  as  a  taste- 
,3  satire,  inspired  perhaps  by  an  over-e.K- 
:ed  reaction  to  the  film  "A  Clockwork 
ofange,"  whose  sadistic  hero  undergoes 
erapy"  designed  to  eliminate  his  homicl- 
1  and' sexual  Impulses.  But  it  is  not  satire. 
report  was  publislied  m  1970  in  an  estab- 
ll4hed  medxal  journa:.  Conflnia  Neurologlca, 
d  the  doctor  is  Orlando  J.  Andy,  professor 
director  of  Neurosurgery  at  the  Univer- 
.y  of  Mississippi  School  of  Medicine,  Jack- 
.  The  operations  that  he  desc.-lbes  are  part 
a  necond  wave  of  psychoeurgery—ptipu- 
ly  known  as  lobotomy — that  Is  now  gain- 
momentum  in  the  United  States  and 
und  the  world. 
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A    DE.^DKNTNG    OPKR.MION 

While  capital  punisixmeut  is  progressively 
ing  banished  m  civilized  lauds,  many  of 
same  natlorLs  are  witnessing  a  resur- 
nce  of  what  can  properly  be  described  ai 
tlal  murder  of  the  mmd.  As  in  the  film,  it 
done  for  a  "good"  purpose,  the  elimination 
"undesirable"  behavior.  Nevertheless,  in 
aatever  way  those  two  terms  may  be  de- 
the  effects  of  psychosurgery  are 
emotions  and  subdued  behavior 
-lether  the  patient  suffers  from  a  'behav- 
•  problem — neurosis,  psychoels.  brain  dis- 
r  simply  causes  too  much  trouble  for 
ue  else's  comfort.  It  Is  a  deadening 
ration  that  involves  deliberate,  irrevers- 
le  damaging  of  an  inalvidual's  brain  for 
e  purp:>3e  of  altering  behavior  that  others 
ve  deemed  undesirable. 
Medically  informed  laymen  and  even  many 
ysicians  commonly  say  that  "it  isn't  done 
y  more,"  reflecting  the  fact  that  in  the 
ited  States,  the  procedure  becajne  dls- 
ited — because  of  its  frequently  horrify- 
_  results — following  some  50.000  operations 
tween  1936  and  the  mid-1950s,  and  then 
almost  wholly  supplanted  by  chemical 
lanquillzers.  But  years  of  experience  with 
uilizers  have  demonstrated  their  short- 
cmr.'.gs.  and  now.  employing  new  surgical 
chniques.  including  space-age  electronics. 

lobotomlsts  are  making  a  comeback. 
Comprehensive  statistics  are  lacking,  since 
Is  no  central  registry  for  surgical  pro- 
cfdtires  in  the  United  States,  and  in  contrast 
the  regtUation  of  pharmaceutical  drugs, 
re  is  no  government  authority  that  sanc- 
ns  surgical  procedures.  All  that  is  required 
a  licensed  physician,  a  willing  hospital, 
d  a  patient,  t'nree  of  whom,  it  -wil!  be  re- 
cfUed  from  press  reports  last  month,  were 
ncently  provided  by  the  California  prison 
s:'stem.  which  is  a  plone«r  dabbler  m  n- 
V  imping  the  brains  of  selected  inmates  Cer- 
tified criminals,  however,  are  not  the  only 
tjgets  of  today's  lobotomis'^.  Increasingly, 
tiey  are  focusing  their  Irreversible  proce- 
d.ires  on  the  mildly  disturbed,  with  women 
predominating  among  the  targets  and  not  a 
f I 'W  children  Included  a^s  candidates  for  the 
operation. 

Nationwide.  Iniormed  e3tima,tes  place  the 
tfctal  at  400  to  600  operations  a  year,  with  the 
numbers  rising.  Worldwide,  there  is  also  an 
liicrease.  so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  l.n  1970, 
S)me  100  psychoeurgeona  gathered  in  Copen- 
t  agen  to  form  the  International  Society  for 
F  sychostirgery. 

In  the  United  States,  psycho-surgery  is  be- 
Ihg  financed  not  only  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  but  also  by  the 
Justice  Department's  Law  Enforcement  As- 
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slstance  Administration.  Among  the  recipi- 
ents of  tlte  government's  financial  support 
is  a  Boston  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Frank  Ervln, 
director  of  the  Cobb  Laboratories  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospita".  and  co-author, 
with  Dr.  Vernon  Mark,  of  "Violence  and  the 
Brain."  which  proposes  development  and  sys- 
tematic applications  of  an  "early  warning" 
test  to  detect  persons  disposed  to  exceeding 
'acceptable  violence."  This  Is  defined  by  the 
authors  as  "the  controlled  minimum  neces- 
sary action  to  prevent  personal  physical  In- 
Jury  or  wanton  destruction  of  property.  This 
definition,"  the  authors  suggest,  "would  ap- 
ply equally  to  police  or  public  authorities  as 
well  as  to  politically  activist  groups 
(Students,  racial,  etc.)  and  all  violent  acts 
that  did  not  fit  Into  this  category  would  be 
unacceptable'."  Their  perpetrators,  the 
authors  add,  would  become  eligible  for  vio- 
lence-Inhibiting treatment.  Including  brain 
surgery. 

Ervln  and  Mark  are  associated  with  a 
newly  founded  non-profit  corporation,  the 
Neuro  Research  Foundation  of  Boston,  which 
holds  grants  and  contracts  from  NIMH  and 
LEAA  totaling  at  least  $tj00,000.  Included  In 
the  funds  is  a  grant  of  S108.9'31  that  LEAA 
awarded  to  the  foundation's  president,  Wil- 
liam H.  Sweet,  to  study  "the  role  of  neuro- 
bi.'l'jgical  dysfunction  In  the  violent  of- 
fender." Specifically,  states  an  LEAA  descrip- 
tion of  the  project",  "the  grantee  will  deter- 
mine the  incidence  of  such  disorders  in  a 
state  penitentiary  for  men:  estimate  their 
prevalence  In  a  non-Incarcerated  popula- 
tion; and  Improve,  develop,  and  test,  the  use- 
fulness of  electrophy.siologlcal  and  neuro- 
physical  techniques  for  the  detection  of  such 
di.«orders  in  routine  examinations." 

TREATMENT    OF    VIOLENCE 

Psvchosurgery  alnis  at  various  portions  of 
the  limbic  system  of  the  braln--the  emo- 
tions-modulating network  that  includes  the 
highest  centers  of  human  development, 
specifically  the  frontal  lobes  and  the  con- 
nections bet'A-een  them  and  the  deeper  emo- 
tion-energizing areas  in  the  thalamus, 
hyTX)thalamus,  cingulum,  and  amygdala.  The 
closer  a  lesion  is  made  to  the  frontal  lobes, 
the  more  the  operation  disturbs  the  most 
subtle  human  functions— love,  creativity, 
sensitivity,  foresight,  sense  of  self,  anticipa- 
:lon  of  the  future,  and  abstract  reasoning. 
A'hen  the  operation  Is  deeper  down,  toward 
the  thalamus  and  the  amygdala,  emotion 
and  behavior  are  subdued  without  obviously 
damaging  the  higher  centers.  In  this  fash- 
lo!-:,  the  Individual  has  his  emotions  cut  out 
without  gross  misshaping  of  the  Intellectual 
facade. 

Underlying  the  renewed  Interest  In  psy- 
chnsurger  are.  first  of  all.  the  transformation 
of  violence  Into  a  political  issue  and  the 
tendency  to  regard  it  as  a  problem  that  can 
be  treated,  at  least  in  part,  technologically: 
second  is  the  development  of  new  surgical 
techniques  that  permit  avoidance  of  the  mas- 
sive brain  gouglngs  that  characterized  the 
first  wave  of  lobotomy. 

The  practice  of  lobotomy  began  to  taper 
off,  at  least  In  the  United  States,  in  the  mid- 
1950s.  In  large  part,  this  was  due  to  the 
seeminglv  spectacular  results  produced  by 
the  newfy  developed  chemlciil  tranquilizers. 
In  addition,  however,  followup  sttidies — 
though  never  great  In  number  and  rarely  on 
anything  resembling  a  scientific,  controlled 
basis — made  it  apparent  t-o  even  the  most 
rabid  lobotomist,  that  carving  up  the  frontal 
lobes  frequently  quieted  the  patient  at  the 
cost  of  turning  him  into  a  tractable  vege- 
table. 

Typical  of  this  conclusion  was  a  report  by 
a  British  psychiatrist,  who  wrote  in  1965 
that  "huge  cuts  in  the  frontal  lobes,  as  well 
as  relieving  some  symptoms,  often  produced 
mutilations  of  personality  which  were  at 
least  as  socially  disabling  as  the  symptoms 
had  been,  and  very  disturbing  to  contem- 
plate." 
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Some  20  years  earlier,  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can lobotomlsts,  Walter  Freeman,  chairman 
of  the  George  Washington  University  De- 
partment of  Neurology,  and  former  president 
of  the  D.C.  Medical  Society,  gave  up  the  big 
cuts — that  he  himself  had  pioneered — for 
lesser  cuts,  reporting,  with  his  usual  enthu- 
siasm, the  same  high  rate  of  "improvement" 
that  he  had  trumpeted  in  cormectlon  with 
his  discredited  traditional  procedure.  Lobot- 
omy. nevertheless,  went  into  partial  eclipse, 
leaving  behind  some  50,000  victims. 

The  lobotomlsts,  however,  did  not  disband. 
Though  it  was  clear  that  surgical  Interven- 
tion in  the  human  brain  was  on  a  par  with 
firing  bullets  into  the  hood  of  a  car  to  rem- 
edy a  knock — with  occasional  success — they 
had  experienced  enough  "success"  to  arouse 
the  belief  that  less  mutilating,  more  pre- 
cisely placed  interventions  were  what  was 
called  for.  And  new  technology  was  not  long 
in  arriving. 

NEW     TARGET     GROUP 

As  Freeman  himself  acknowledged  In  a 
paper  delivered  in  1965  to  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Neurosurgery,  his  original  meth- 
ods were  "too  damaging  to  be  employed  In 
any  but  the  most  chronically  and  severely 
disturbed  patients."  However,  there  were  now 
new  methods  of  destroying  brain  tissue,  he 
reported,  among  them  the  injection  of  liquid 
butane  or  "the  patient's  own  blood,"  ultra- 
sonic beams,  electricity  to  produce  tissue- 
searing  heat,  implanted  electrodes  throvigh 
which  current  Is  sent  tmtll  the  surgeon 
hears  "bubbles  of  steam  escaping."  gold 
needles  left  in  place  "for  several  months 
while  weak  currents  were  passed  at  inter- 
vals," radioactive  seed  implantations,  beams 
from  a  185-miUlon-volt  cyclotron,  and,  of 
course,  traditional  cutting,  though  with 
finer  tools. 

The  newest  and  most  threatening  develop- 
ment in  psychosursery  may  Indeed  be  the 
u-e  of  this  technology  against  new  "target" 
groups:  neurotics  suffering  from  anxiety,  ten- 
sion, obsessions,  and  depressions,  and  par- 
ticularly women,  since  the  ability  to  return 
to  household  duties  is  frequently  regarded  as 
evidence  of  success.  In  addition,  other  "so- 
cial problem"  groups  are  attracting  atten- 
tion: criminals,  drug  addicts,  alcoholics, 
homosexuals,  old  people,  and  hyperactive 
children.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  has  banned 
psychostirgery.  The  procedure  was  outlawed 
in  1950  on  the  grounds  that  it  fallaciously 
sought  to  improve  an  Individual's  life  by 
producing  a  defect  in  his  personality.  Psycho- 
surgery -A-as  also  found  to  contradict  princi- 
ples of  "Russian  humanism""  as  well  as  the 
Paviovian  understanding  of  the  brain  as  a 
functioning.  Integrated  whole.) 

The  best  known  researchers  in  the  applica- 
tion of  psychosurgery  to  violence  are  the 
Boston  trio  of  Ervln,  Mark  and  William  Sweet. 
In  1967,  after  the  Detroit  riots,  they  wrote  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion that  if  social,  economic,  and  racial  dep- 
rivation were  responsible  for  the  riots,  then 
everyone  in  the  ghetto  would  have  been  in- 
volved. Instead,  they  noted,  only  a  small  por- 
tion rioted,  and  only  a  still  smaller  portion 
committed  violent  acts.  The  authors  went  on 
to  suggest  a  preventive  screening  program  to 
detect  brain  disease  and  to  Institute  prophy- 
lactic treatment  for  potential  rioters. 

The  types  of  surgery  they  perform  has  re- 
peatedly been  demonstrated  to  blunt  the 
emotions  and  subdue  the  behavior  of  anyone 
on  whom  it  Is  tried,  and,  if  necessary,  re- 
peated with  sufficient  destructlveness.  These 
include  hyperactive  children,  alcoholics,  drug 
addicts,  psychotlcs  and  epileptics  of  several 
kinds.  Their  principal  Interest,  however,  is 
in  the  application  of  psychosurgery  to  crimi- 
nal violence,  and  in  this  regard  they  find 
company  in  Jose  Delgado,  the  noted  Yale  pro- 
fessor, who  In  a  recent  book,  "Physical  Con- 
trol of  the  Mind,"  proposes  a  bliuon-dollar 
NASA-like  endeavor  for  technologic  control 
of  the  brain  as  an  answer  to  domestic  and  In- 
ternational conflict. 
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VULNERABLE    GROUPS 

Meanwhile,  psychosurgeons  continue  work 
at  the  more  limited  task  of  pacifying  various 
segments  of  the  population.  Women  are  the 
major  target  groups  In  some  of  the  larger 
psychosurglcal  studies,  particularly  those  of 
H,  T.  Ballantlne,  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital;  Petter  Kindstrom,  at  the  San 
Francisco  Children's  Hospital;  and  M.  Hunter 
Brown  and  Jack  Lighthlll,  In  Santa  Monica. 
Thus  far  neurotic  Individuals  who  are  stUl 
able  to  work  and  live  at  home  seem  to  be  the 
preferred  group,  but  now  Increasing  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  two  particularly  vul- 
nerable groups,  prison  Inmates  and  hyperac- 
tive Institutionalized  children. 

A  survey  of  the  international  literature 
of  psychosur<jery  indicates  that  the  opera- 
tion never  lost  favor  In  Britain,  where  the 
present  rate  Is  about  400  per  year  and  ris- 
ing. An  article  in  the  prestigious  British 
medical  journal  Lancet  in  1969  advocates 
psychosurgery  for  sexual  offenders  on  the 
grour.ds  that  castration  is  open  to  question 
ethically,  but  psychosurgery  is  not.  In  Asia. 
wldescaie  psychosurgery  on  children,  some 
age  four  or  younger,  has  been  reported.  Hun- 
dreds of  cases  have  been  reported  in  India. 
Thailand,  and  Japan.  K  noted  Japanese  psy- 
chosurgeon.  visiting  the  United  States  to 
attend  a  conference  on  "Neural  Bases  of 
Violence  and  Aggression"  last  week  in  Hous- 
ton, reported  earlier  that  one  of  his  best 
cases  is  that  of  a  child  who  becomes  "mark- 
edly calm,  passive,  and  tractable,  showing 
decreased  spontaneity." 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  psycho- 
surgery— both  in  the  now  discredited  first 
wave  and  in  the  current  resurgence — is  that 
it  takes  place  in  a  closed  system  of  evalu- 
ation that  almost  Inevitaisly  fulfills  the 
prophecies  of  the  psychosurgeons.  To  the 
extent  that  retrospective  studies  have  been 
conducted,  they  are  generally  by  psychosur- 
geons reviewing  their  own  or  work  of  col- 
leagues. Few  others  are  sufficiently  Inter- 
ested to  bother  with  the  subject,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  psychiatrists  and  psy- 
chologists, many  of  whom  consider  psycho- 
surgery a  surgical  barbarism  that  does  not 
merit  their  interest.  The  patients  are  al- 
most invariably  either  friendless  inmates  of 
institutions  or  burdens  on  relatives  who  are 
at  their  wits'  end  in  dealing  with  "difficult" 
behavior. 

PERSONALITY    CHANGES 

In  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
fined to  Institutions  prior  to  surgery,  the 
outcome  is  frequently  "Improved"  behavior, 
which  means  that  the  attendants  find  them 
less  troublesome.  If  the  patient  has  been 
living  at  home  prior  to  surgery,  his  newly 
subdued  behavior  Is  similarly  regarded  as 
evidence  of  success.  As  for  the  patients  they 
tell  no  tales  and  make  few  complaints,  for 
as  Is  noted  in  the  classic  text.  Psychosur- 
gery, "none  of  the  patients  regains  true  In- 
sight in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  or  is 
really  able  to  appreciate  what  the  opera- 
tion was  for.  or  its  Importance." 

The  btioyant  optimism  of  today"s  psycho- 
surgeons in  the  face  of  ghastly  evidence 
which  they  themselves  adduce  is  one  of 
the  most  bizarre  aspects  of  the  new  wave. 
Thtis,  in  a  text.  "Pharmacological.  Convul- 
sive, and  Other  Somatic  Treatments  in  Psy- 
chiatry," published  In  1969  by  Lothar  B. 
Kalinowsky  of  the  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  Hanns  Hipplus  of  the  Free  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  it  is  stated.  "The  much 
feared  personality  changes  which  were  a 
frequent  side-effect  of  the  larger  standard 
lobotomies.  are  no  longer  noticeable  in  the 
type  of  patient  selected  today  for  the  newly 
devis':;d  smaller  operations.  The  fear  of  per- 
sonality changes  is  still  the  main  reason  for 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  psy- 
chiatrists to  recommend  psychosurgery.  All 
those  working  In  this  field  and  seeing  the 
remarkable  clinical  results,  regret  this  atti- 


tude by  psyslclans  who  never  hBd  aiiy  con- 
tact with  actual  cases." 

Kalonowsky  and  Hipplus  then  go  on  to 
cite  a  study  of  300  cases  in  which  the  re- 
searcher found,  "The  patients  tend  Intel- 
lectually to  be  more  empty,  with  restricted 
Interests  and  simpler  satisfactions.'"  Tliey 
find  another  researcher  reporting  "the  dis- 
appearance of  dreams  as  well  as  day  dreams 
after  lobotomy."'  Still  another  review  of  lo- 
botomy found  that  the  "original  artist's  work 
was  impossible  even  for  those  who  had  such 
abilities  before  the  operations.'"  It  was  found, 
too.  that  "like  all  feelings,  the  religious  feel- 
ing also  becomes  somewhat  shallower  .  .  .'" 

In  a  case  reported  in  1970  in  the  Jotirnal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  personality 
change  was  consplctiotis  and  the  effects  were 
disastrous.  A  woman,  described  as  suffering 
from  "agitated  depression."  was  subjected  to 
a  heat  lesion  of  the  brain.  "Then,"  as  the 
surgeons  report,  "her  spirits  improved  to  the 
point  of  occasional  playfulness."  Shortly 
later,  however,  she  was  bristling  with  hostil- 
ity and  anger.  Her  moods  fluctuated,  and  she 
received  another  heat  lesion  of  the  brain. 
When  her  moods  continued  to  fliictuate.  still 
another  lesion  was  proposed  through  elec- 
trodes that  had  been  Implanted  in  her  brain, 
but  she  refused  to  see  the  surgeon.  A  few 
weeks  later,  she  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
hospital  temporarily  for  Christmas  shopping. 
She  went  to  the  ladles  room  of  a  department 
store,  swallowed   a  vial   of  poison   and   died. 

The  surgeons  report  that  several  useful  in- 
sights were  gained  from  a  postmortem  exam- 
ination of  the  woman's  brain,  among  them: 
"The  chief  criticism  of  the  thalamic  opera- 
tion .  .  .  was  that,  although  over  the  short 
time  It  controlled  her  depression,  it  did  not 
assist  here  in  the  area  of  Imptilse  control." 

What  of  the  Issue  of  "Informed  consent," 
which  is  routinely  required  in  most  surgical 
procedtires?  When  the  patient  is  judged  in- 
competent, the  consent  of  relatives  or  guar- 
dians will  usually  suffice.  When  the  principal 
figures  involved  are  distraught  relatives,  a 
disturbad  patient,  and  an  eager  psychosur- 
geon,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  decision  ^^ill 
be  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  surgeon.  The 
California  prisoners  who  were  operated  tipon 
in  1968  are  said,  by  prison  authorities,  to 
have  given  their  consent,  and  consent  was 
also  received  from  relatives  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  "consent,"  presumably 
accompanied  by  a  greater  likelihood  of  parole 
(one  prisoner  was  later  paroled)  has  real 
meaning  in  a  prison  setting. 

In  any  setting,  however,  the  advantage 
wovUd  seem  to  lie  with  the  psychosurgeon.  as 
can  be  seen  in  an  episode  related  by  Mark 
and  Ervln  In  their  book.  They  report  that 
during  gentle,  non-destructive  electric  stim- 
ulation to  patient's  brain  "we  suggested  to 
him  that  we  make  a  destructive  lesion.  .  .  . 
He  agreed  to  this  suggestion.  .  .  .  However.  12 
hours  later,  when  the  effect  had  worn  off. 
Thomas  turned  wild  and  unmanageable  The 
idea  of  anyone's  making  a  destructive  lesion 
in  his  brain  enraged  him.  He  absolutely  re- 
fused any  further  therapy,  and  It  took  many 
weeks  of  patient  explanation  before  he  ac- 
cepted the  idea  of  bilateral  lesions  being 
made  in  his  medial   amygdala," 

They  conclude  their  report  by  stating  that 
the  patient  had  not  had  a  single  "episode  of 
rage"  In  four  years.  "He  continues,  however, 
to  have  an  occasional  epileptic  seizure  with 
periods  of  confusion  and  disordered  think- 
ing." 

The  first  wave  of  p.sychosurgery  mutilated 
some  50.000  victims  before  the  lobotomlsts 
themselves  were  forced  to  concede  the  de- 
structlveness of  their  procedures.  Before  the 
new  one  proceeds  through  one  more  skull, 
the  public,  the  press,  and  the  Congress  should 
demand  an  Immediate  halt,  to  be  followed 
by   an    independent    Investigation    into   the 


therapeutic    claims    of    psychosurgery    and 
especially  the  Isstie  of  informed  consent. 


The  Promised  Land  of  Behavior  Control 
(By  Nicholas  N.  Klttrle) 

(Note.- — The  writer,  director  of  American 
University's  Institute  for  Studies  in  Justice 
and  Social  Behavior,  is  the  author  of  the 
recent  book  "The  Right  To  Be  Different.'") 

There  is  a  human  behavior  modification 
revolution  upon  us  which.  In  its  magnitude, 
is  not  unlike  the  Industrial  Revolution  of 
nearly  200  years  ago.  But  while  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  was  directed  toward  the 
physical  world  and  the  production  of  its 
goods,  the  new  revolution  aims  at  tlie  direct 
reform  and  control  of  man  himself.  It  ur- 
gently confronts  us  with  the  question  of 
who  shall  control  the  controllers. 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  have  de- 
veloped drtigs,  proved  successful  in  labora- 
tory experiments  with  animals,  which  are 
used  as  a  memory  improving  aid  for  humans. 
And  what  some  drugs  are  developed  \o  do, 
others  are  designed  to  undo:  Working  with 
goldfish.  University  of  Michigan  researchers 
have  developed  antibiotics  that  can  "erase" 
memories  of  recent  expierlences.  This  is  only 
the  beginning.  Testifying  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee,  the  former  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  pre- 
dicted that  the  next  5  to  10  years  will  see 
a  hundredfold  Increase  in  the  number  and 
types  of  drugs  capable  of  affecting  the  mind. 

More  potent  means  of  control  have  been 
provided  by  electrophyslology.  By  implanting 
tiny  electrodes  In  animals'  brains,  experi- 
menters can  send  electrical  Impulses  to  cre- 
ate specific  responses — "now  making  them 
cringe,  now  sending  them  into  furious  at- 
tack, now  making  them  drink,  now  making 
them  sexually  hyperactive.'"  Surgery  has  been 
similarly  used  to  sever  or  destroy  portions 
of  the  brain  thought  to  produce  or  affect 
"undesirable  "  behavior,  and  new  psychosur- 
glcal experiments  with  aggressive  Inmates 
were  recently  reported  in  California, 

Other  behavorlal  scientists  rely  upon 
chentical.  electrical  or  surgical  agents  which 
operate  directly  on  the  htiman  physiology, 
while  increasing  claims  are  also  being  made 
for  psychological  "conditioning"  to  produce 
drastic  changes  in  both  animal  and  human 
behavior.  "Operating  entirely  with  Incentives, 
given  as  the  controlled  Individual  acts  In 
ways  which  approach  the  controller's  goal 
for  him,  virtually  any  skill  of  muscle  or 
attitude  of  mind  can  be  taucht."  reports 
Perry  London  in  his  book  "Behavior  Con- 
trol." 

A    Qt'ESTION    OF    TIME 

Now  that  the  technology  Is  here,  it  seems 
only  a  question  of  time  before  anxious 
entrepreneurs  seek  to  put  it  to  full  use  In 
educational  Institutions,  at  home,  In  Indus- 
try, in  the  military,  in  politics,  in  mental 
institutions.  In  prisons  Indeed.  Increased 
Instances  of  use  are  already  being  reported. 

Hearings  before  the  House  Privacy  Sub- 
committee in  September  1970,  for  example, 
disclosed  that  300,000  American  children  are 
being  given  stimulants  or  tranquilizers  to 
calm  their  hyperactive  and  often  disruptive 
class  behavior.  Most  of  the  subjects  so  far 
have  been  elementary  school  children  of 
average  or  above  average  intelligence,  al- 
leged to  suffer  from  minimal  brain  dysfunc- 
tion, which  Is  said  to  prevent  them  from 
achieving  their  full  education  potential.  Mil- 
lions of  other  school  children  may  be  next; 
as  a  recent  report  in  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association's  Journal.  Today's  Educa- 
tion noted.  "Biochemical  and  psychological 
mediation  of  learning  is  likely  to  Increase. 
New  drama  will  play  on  the  educational  stage 
as  drugs  .^re  introduced  experimentally  to  im- 
prove in  the  learner  such  qualities  as  person- 
ality, concentration,  and  memory." 
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Initial  successes  of  behavior  modlfy- 
drugs  In  the  education  area  Is  likely  to 
;  a  spill-over  effect.  Last  December,  for 

pie,   a   special    panel   of   the   American 

latlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

fully  explored  the  use  of  new  behavior 

rol  and  modiflcatlon  techniques  as  alter- 
ves  to  such  traditional  penal  methods  as 

ns  and  probation. 

the  political  arena,  the  possible  appll- 

n  of  behavior   modification  techniques 

recently  advocated  by  Kenneth  Oark 
Is  presidential  address  to  the  American 
hological    As.?ociatlon     Clark    called    for 

drugs  that  would  routinely  be  given  to 
ucal  leaders  the  world  over  to  sub- 
hostility  and  aggression  Stating  that  we 
3n  the  threshold  of  electrical  and  chem- 

dlscoverles    that    could    "stabilize    and 

dominant  the  mora!  and  ethical  pro- 

ities  of  man  and  subordinate,  if  not  elim- 

hls   negative   and   primitive   behavior 

ncles."  Clark  predicted  that  new  psy- 
technologlcal  controls  could  be  Imple- 
ted  within  a  few  years,  "and  with  a  frac- 
of  the  cost  required  to  produce  the  atr^m 

POLICY    AND    ETHICS 

h  therapeutic  solutions  for  social  con- 
could  have  great  public  appeal.  They 
d  affect  only  a  selected,  troublesome 
ent  of  the  population  They  can  be  re- 
to  the  humanistic  desire  for  therapy 
improvement.  And  they  offer  social  con- 
and  improvement.';  without  dreary  Insti- 
ns  and  with  ostensible  freedom.  No 
is — ojily  change. 

these   new  tools   pose   difficult   ques- 
of  public  policy  a-id  ethics:   Is  the  use 
ugs  for  hyperactive  school  children  justi- 
if  the  function  of  the  drugs  is  to  make 
( Iren  more  "teachable':'"  What  of  drug  use 
ly  to  permit  calm  to  be  restored  for  both 
parent     and     overburdened     teacher' 
a  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded 
nt    be   administered    medication    or    be 
litioned"  to  allow  understaffed  hospitals 
r  management  over  their  wards''  Should 
lor  modification  be  voluntary  or  should 
Imposed  on  the   unwilling''   Should  a 
Ic    alcoholic    be    required    to    undergo 
manipulations  to  cure  him  of  his  dls- 
Should  an  adult  homosexual  be  made 
through  behavior  modification?  What 
other  nonconformists?  And  even  If  we 
to  grant  total  benevolence  on  the  part 
1  ir  scientific  leaders,  how  are  we  to  pro- 
the    new    behavior    techniques    against 
lal  exploitation,  power  seekers,  over- 
usness,  abuse  and  selfishness'' 
y  a  few  19th  Century  romanticists  'Aere 
by   the   prospects   of   the   Industrial 
utlon.  But  many  more  people  ol  diverse 
lasloiis  are  now  concerned  with  Its  re- 
manifestations,    the    unequal    distribu- 
of   Its   benefits,   and    its   effects   on    the 
y.  on  employment,  on  natural  resources, 
e  pollution  of  the  environment,  and  en 
uallty   of   life   generally.   Can    'Ae   fore- 
and   guard   against   the   hazards   cf   the 
evolution?  Five  years  ago.  David  Krech 
^sor  of  psychology  at  the  University  (f 
:ia,   called    attention    to    the    urgency 
moral  and  social  questions  raised   by 
w  scientific  discoveries.  Of  particular 
rn  to  Krech  was  the  prospect  of  cliem- 
)rain  control  agents  that  can   be  used 
ut  the  knowledge  of  those  affected  Most 
forms  of  behavior  control  require  that 
irst  "catch   the  man"  you  seek   to  ma- 
ate    But  he  noted  "chemicals  placed  :n 
supplies.    In    food,   or    in    the   air    ve 
can  perform  their  work  on  a  mas.s 
and  without  the  victim's  knowledge" 

VNI-CULTrRE    OR    PLURAt-ISM'' 

at  is  at  stake  in   the  behavior-control 

is  the  nature  of  the  society  we  seek  for 

ves  and  for  our  children   What  we  may 

Is  to  choose  between  a  well-planned 

( ontrolled  unl-culture,  or  the  pursuit  cf 


rs€; 
asced 


a  pluralistic  society  In  which  confilctlng  Ide- 
ologies, religions,  races,  and  lifestyles  can  be 
accommodated. 

The  new  behavior  sciences,  grounded  in 
animal  experiments,  view  man  as  a  mere  bio- 
logical container  or  machine.  "Rejecting  the 
myth  that  each  individual  is  born  with  a 
mental  homunculus.  aiid  accepting  the  fact 
that  we  are  merely  a  product  of  genes  plus 
sensory  Inputs."  Dr.  Jr.se  Delgado  of  the  Yale 
Medical  School  concludes  that  current  re- 
search supports  "the  distasteful  conclusion 
that  motion,  emotion  and  behavior  can  be 
directed  by  electrical  forces  and  that  humar,.= 
can  be  controlled  like  robots  by  pushbut- 
tons." 

For  man  so  naked  of  values,  of  spirit  and 
of  natural  rights,  what  kind  of  world  Is  being 
proposed  by  the  behavioral  scientists?  The 
present  social  order  is  cc  ndemned  by  Yale's 
Delgado  and  Harvard  s  B  F  Skinner  as  be- 
yrnd  repair.  Both  maintain  we  must  design 
a  new  culture  In  which  man  would  be  allowed 
to  develop  a  new  and  better  style  of  life. 

Viewing  the  history  of  Western  culture, 
the  behavlorists  assert  that  Its  emphasis  en 
'freedom"  has  conditioned  man  to  abu^e  his 
powers,  as  environmental  pollution,  the  nu- 
clear "balance  of  terror."  and  unchecked  pon- 
ulatioM  growth  bear  witness.  Like  George 
Orwell  In  his  "1984."  they  pronounce  that 
"freed'ni  Is  slavery,"  and  conclude  that  a 
new  type  of  man.  who  is  to  be  free  of  the 
urge  for  freedom,  need  be  oroduced. 

But  precisely  what  kind  of  society  and  man 
are  to  be  sought  by  those  who  wield  the  new 
powers  of  control?  It  is  now  that  one  sud- 
denly discovers  Jacques  Barzun's  revelation 
that  "we  have  no  notion  of  what  man  should 
be."  Is  competition  or  socialistic  coopera- 
tion to  be  preferred?  Is  simple  monastic  life 
to  be  given  preference  over  urban  plenty?  Is 
the  work-ethic  to  be  preserved  or  is  leisure 
to  be  encouraged?  Are  sex.  sensuality  and 
other  traditional  temptations  to  be  discred- 
ited as  socially  wasteful  or  are  they  to  be 
promoted'  Is  a  Lincoln.  Emerson  or  a  Whit- 
man the  American  dream — or  is  it  Hugh 
Hefner.  Abble  Hoffman  or  William  Kuns'ler? 
The  fact  Is  that  the  behavlorists  do  not  al- 
A'avs  particularize  about  this  "culttire" 
which  they  endow  with  the  unquestionable 
nght  to  life. 

WHY    THrST    THE 

Nor  do  they  exhibit 
ability  of  Individuals  to  share 
Skinner  states  that  the  aim  Is  to  create  "a 
world  which  will  be  liked  not  by  people  as 
they  now  are  but  those  who  (will)  live  In  It." 
He  believes  that  "a  world  that  would  be  liked 
by  contemporary  people  would  perpetuate 
the  status  quo."  But  if  today's  collective  man. 
due  to  his  faulty  past  conditioning,  is  not 
able  to  conceive  and  plan  his  future  world, 
.ire  we  willing  to  turn  over  the  undertaking  to 
the  scientist?  What  makes  the  behavlorlst 
I  unless  he  is  the  only  oi.e  to  have  escaped 
failty  past  conditioning)  free  of  the  near- 
sighted vision  of  his  contemporaries? 

There  Is  nothing  newly  drastic  In  the  be- 
havior modification  techniques,  the  new  sci- 
entists assure  us.  We  have  always  been  the 
product  of  our  environment,  our  schools,  our 
parents,  and  cur  friends.  Why  not  accept  be- 
havior modification  as  a  more  beneficent, 
rational  and  advanced  Influence  upon  our 
lives'"  After  ail,  it  is  a  major  function  of  all 
societies  to  mold  behavior  to  pre-determlned 
standards  The  Ten  Commandmen's  were 
proclaimed  to  control  behavior.  And  In  primi- 
tive societies,  the  manipulations  of  witch 
doctors  usually  were  intended  to  affect  hu- 
man changes. 

But  these  and  other  early  approaches,  one 
soon  recognizes,  suffered  from  two  major  de- 
fects as  social  control  behavior.  •  •  • 
They  either  were  only  one  influence  among 
many,  or  else  they  relied  exclusively  on  the 
questionable  power  of  punishment  to  affect 
control.  Even  the  most  repressive  penology 
has   thus  had  only  limited  power  over  the 


BEH.AVIORIST' 

much   faith   In   the 
in  its  design. 


Individual,  for  he  usually  possessed  the  op- 
tion to  chjose  punishment  over  conformity. 
It  Is  the  promised  effectiveness  of  the  new 
scientific  techniques  and  the  relative  help- 
lessness cf  those  to  be  affected  by  them  which 
raise  many  of  the  new  objections.  For  these 
tools  may  be  so  effective  that  they  no  longer 
preserve  Individual  choices.  And  once  insti- 
tuted at  early  stages  of  individual  life,  those 
affected  might  even  be  conditioned  to  like 
the  lack  of  options. 

Despite  all  the  fears  and  uncertainties,  It 
is  evident  that  many  new  behavior  modifica- 
tion technologies  are  with  us,  and  many  more 
are  to  come.  As  Mr.  Delgado  asserts:  "History 
suggests  that  when  technology  is  available  it 
Will  be  used  and  developed  regardless  of  pos- 
sible dangers  of  moral  issues.  The  mounting 
demands  for  social  order,  as  well  as  increas- 
ing hopes  for  a  better  world,  will  produce 
both  popular  and  scientific  calls  for  more  ex- 
perimentation and  greater  use  of  these  tech- 
niques. Are  we,  however,  to  be  overrun  by  the 
new  revolution  as  we  have  been  by  the  indus- 
trial one.  or  is  there  a  system  of  safeguards 
and  scrutiny  which  will  help  assure  that  the 
new  techniques  be  so  utilized  and  absorbed 
into  the  social  fiber  as  to  help  Improve  the 
human   condition   rather  than  debase   It? 

One  cannot  accept  on  face  value  the  assur- 
ances of  the  behavior  modifier  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  ministrations  is  totally  benefi- 
cent. Justice  Brandels  warned  some  25  years 
ago  that  "the  greatest  dangers  to  Ubertylurk 
In  Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning,  but  without  understanding." 

Our  protection  against  possible  zeal,  arbi- 
trariness and  antihumanlstic  exploitations  of 
the  new  scientific  technologies  lies  in  the 
definition  and  curtailment  of  the  power  of 
those  who  control  them.  In  structuring  this 
system  of  control,  we  must  carefully  consider 
separately  the  needs  of  the  persons  who  are 
proposed  to  be  modified,  their  Immediate 
families,  their  children,  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  their  pupils,  their  employers,  their 
employees,  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  spokesmen  of  government.  It 
Is  faulty  to  assume  that  the  Interests  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  parents  and  children,  or 
of  Individuals  and  society  always  or  fre- 
quently coincide. 

We  must  advance  and  enforce  the  public's 
right  to  know  the  facts  about  behavior  con- 
trol plans  and  practices.  Should  not  the  state, 
the  medical  profession,  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, therapists  and  others  be  prevented  from 
administering  new  behavior  modification 
techniques  unbeknown  to  the  major  parties 
concerned?  Is  a  parent  not  to  be  consulted 
regarding  the  school's  prescription  of  pills  to 
his  child?  At  the  same  time,  should  a  parent 
or  teacher  be  free  to  authorize  such  tech- 
niques without  the  benefit  of  any  other 
scrutiny?  These  are  Important  public  Issues 
'Ahlch  cannot  be  left  within  the  sole  domain 
of  the  scientific  and  medical  community. 

We  must  determine  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  decisions  regarding  behavior 
modification  are  to  be  designated  as  private, 
subject  to  the  individual  dlscietion  of  the 
person  affected  or  his  therapist,  and  when 
they  are  to  be  viewed  as  public  questions,  re- 
quiring an  open  Inquiry  where  more  than 
mere  personal  preference  might  be  consid- 
ered. To  be  decided  is  whether  any  Involun- 
tary administration  of  these  techniques  Is  to 
be  permitted,  and  If  so.  upon  whose  authority 
and  subject  to  what  scrutiny.  Finally,  cer- 
tain modification  practices  may  be  so  objec- 
tionable as  to  be  totally  outlawed  through 
legislation. 

THE  ICE  CREAM  SALESMAN 

How  do  we  proceed  from  here?  First,  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  the  public's  right 
and  need  to  know  of  all  experiments  con- 
ducted In  its  midst.  In  England  recently,  a 
public  outcry  saved,  at  the  last  moment,  a 
young  Ice  cream  salesman  from  a  court  order 
to  undergo  brain  surgery  designed  to  cure  his 
compulsive  gambling.  In  California,  the  He- 
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partment  of  Corrections  decided  to  hold  off 
additional  brain  surgeries  upon  violent  of- 
fenders because  of  adverse  public  reaction.  As 
these  incidents  demonstrate,  mass  media  re- 
porting can  foster  caution  and  reconsidera- 
tion by  the  proponents  of  the  new  sciences. 
And  unlike  the  rationale  urged  in  the  area  of 
national  security  and  defense,  there  Is  no  ex- 
ternal threat  here  to  Justify  secrecy  and 
suppression  of  knowiedge. 

Second,  it  must  be  realized  that  reliance 
upon  the  formal  consent  of  those  affected  by 
behavior  control  techniques  may  not  always 
be  satisfactory.  Those  confined  in  institu- 
tions do  not  usually  possess  that  degree  of 
liberty  or  mental  competence  to  grant  in- 
formed consent.  Neither  should  we  leave  un- 
challenged the  traditional  assumptions  that 
the  interests  of  teachers,  parents,  and  spouses 
usually  coincide  with  those  of  their  wards, 
children  and  partners.  What  may  very  well 
be  necessary  is  some  form  of  a  public  om- 
budsman to  look  after  the  interests  of  all 
those  affected  by  the  new  behavior  control 
technologies. 

What  new  behavior  control  technologies 
are  applied  to  unwilling  candidates  in  the 
place  of  traditional  punishment,  strict  safe- 
guards must  be  observed.  There  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  the  claim  that  the  benevolent 
aims  of  these  technologies  should  afford  the 
affected  persons  lesser  opportunities  to  be 
heard  by  a  disinterested  tribunal,  to  have 
counsel,  anc  to  make  his  objections  than 
there  are  in  the  criminal  process. 

In  applying  behavior  control  techniques, 
the  least  drastic  ought  to  be  used  first  ( which 
might  mean  that  psychotherapy  and  drug 
therapy  are  prefcrab'e  to  surgical  proce- 
dures) and  those  which  are  not  reversible 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  last.  Moreover,  no 
modification  of  behavior  should  be  under- 
taken which  may  affect  conduct  or  styles  of 
th?  life  other  than  those  which  are  specifi- 
cally prohibited  by  law. 

There  is  a  need  for  conscious  public  mon- 
itoring, scrutiny,  and  response  to  behavior 
modification  issues.  In  part  this  must  be  pro- 
vided by  legislative  awareness,  Judicial  sensi- 
tivity and  administrative  regulation.  At  this 
time  no  branch  of  government  has  sho'wn 
particular  promise  or  capability  for  dealing 
with  this  area.  Yet  it  is  not  premature  to 
provide  increased  attention  to  these  growing 
problems  through  specialized  congressional 
committees,  as  well  as  through  an  interagen- 
cy behavior  control  council  In  the  executive 
branch. 

Public  monitoring,  moreover,  means  some 
new  and  Innovative  forms  of  citizen  partici- 
pation in  decisions  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  technologies.  We  must  recognize, 
that  the  moral  and  pragmatic  problems  in- 
herent In  behavior  control  are  not  only  those 
of  narrowly  defined  groups  of  social  outcasts 
and  misfits.  What  Is  tested  In  dark  chambers 
of  asylums  and  prisons  today  Is  likely  to  be 
proposed  next  for  more  general  application  In 
broad  daylight. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OP  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  MISSING 
IN  ACTION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  final 
week  of  March  is  now  officially  desig- 
nated as  the  National  Week  of  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in  Action. 

This  is  the  second  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  last  such  week  that  will  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  our  men  im- 
prisoned in  Southeast  Asia.  All  American 
efforts  are  being  directed  to  the  safe  re- 
turn of  our  men  in  Vietnam  and  we  will 
not  be  diverted  from  this  course. 

This  point  was  ably  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  a  proclamation  delivered 
at  the  signing  of  the  legislation  last  week. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation wfs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Americans 

Who  are  Prisoners  of  War  or  Missing  in 

Action 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President) 

1,623  American  servicemen  and  some  50 
U.S.  civilians  are  now  either  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  being  held  captive  by  North  'Vletiiam 
and  its  allies.  At  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
first  men  to  be  taken  prisoner  will  begin 
their  ninth  year  in  captivity.  This  is  the 
longest  internment  ever  endured  by  Ameri- 
can fighting  men;  it  is  also  one  of  the  mo.st 
brutal. 

The  POW.'MIA  story  of  this  long  and  dif- 
ficult war  is  a  tragic  one: 

The  enemy  continues  adamant  in  his  re- 
fusal even  to  Identify  all  the  Americans  be- 
ing held.  He  continues  to  flout  the  Geneva 
Prisoner  of  War  Convention  which  estab- 
lishes minimum  humane  standards  for  treat- 
ment of  prisoners — a  treaty  to  which  North 
■Vietnam  is  a  signatory.  Just  as  arc  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  and  128 
other  nations  He  continues  to  block  Impar- 
tial Inspection  of  the  prison  camps.  He  con- 
tinues to  deny  repatriation  for  seriously  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners.  He  continues  to  ig- 
nore the  prisoners'  right  of  regular  corres- 
pondence with  their  families 

And  so  those  families  suffer  In  spirit  hard- 
ly less  than  their  men  suffer  in  the  flesh. 
They  live  In  a  nightmare  of  unremitting 
anguish  and  gnawing  concern.  Many  can- 
not even  know  whether  their  loved  ones  are 
still  alive;  those  who  do  know-  this  much, 
must  live  with  their  additional  knowledge 
of  the  cruel  conditions  In  which  the  prison- 
ers exist. 

Each  new  chapter  In  this  outrage  has  stif- 
fened the  American  people's  determination 
to  see  Juustice  done  We  have  stood  and  will 
continue  to  stand  united  as  a  nation  in  our 
concern  and  compassion  for  the  prisoners 
and  missing  men.  We  mean  to  see  this  mat- 
ter through. 

Concern  for  the  prisoners'  plight,  more- 
over, has  spread  to  the  people  of  goodwill 
around  the  world — and  we  may  be  confident 
that  their  humanitarian  efforts,  though  so 
far  rebuffed  as  callously  as  our  own,  will 
still  continue  as  steadfastly  as  our  own. 

The  United  States  has  spared  no  effort — 
by  diplomacy,  by  negotiation,  by  every  other 
means — to  secure  fair  treatment  of  our  cap- 
tive sons  and  brothers  and  to  obtain  their 
ultimate  freedom. 

As  we  set  aside  a  special  week  of  national 
concern  for  this  continuing  tragedy,  and  a 
special  day  of  prayer  for  its  resolution,  we 
do  so  ■with  a  determination  to  persist  In  this 
effort — for  principle,  for  peace,  for  the  sake 
of  these  brave  men  and  their  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  and  wives  and  the  chil- 
dren some  have  never  seen. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Congress  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189.  do  hereby  designate  the  pe- 
riod of  March  26  through  April  1,  1972,  as 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  in  Action,  and  Sunday, 
March  26,  1972,  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer 
for  the  lives  and  safety  of  these  men. 

I  call  upon  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  week  with  such  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  as  will  stir 
and  sustain  ■widespread  concern  for  the  miss- 
ing men  and  prisoners,  nourish  the  patient 
courage  of  their  loved  ones,  and — above  all — 
hasten  the  day  of  their  safe  return  to  home 
and  freedom. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  March,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 


States  of  America  the  one.  hundred  ninety- 
sixth. 

Richard  Ndcon. 


NUCLEAR  POWERPLANTS:  THE  BIG 
MOVE  TO  WIPE  OUT  SUCCESSFUL 
OPPONENTS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  the  Joint 
Comm.ttee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  sched- 
uled hearings  for  March  16  on  two 
similnr  bills  which  would  accelerate  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  powerplants,  but 
no  heannp.'i  on  my  moratorium  bill  which 
would  halt  the  licensing  and  operation 
for  a  while. 

The  bills  to  which  I  refer  are  H.R. 
13731  and  H.R.  13732.  which  were  in- 
troduced on  March  9  by  committee 
member.s,  and  S  3223  which  was  intro- 
duced by  me  on  February  23. 

SOME     PROVISIONS     ON     THE     HOSMER     BILL 

The  Hosmer  bill,  H.R.  13732,  would 
allow  a  utility  to  petition  for  interim 
nuclear  operating  authorization  prior  to 
re.>^olution  of  legal  opposition  to  an  op- 
erating license  Opponent.5  may  also  file 
opi^osins  affidavit.'-,  but  no  hearings  have 
to  be  held 

The  bill  direc's  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  consider  the  utility's  pe- 
tition within  5  days,  and  to  appoint  one 
of  its  five  Commissioners  to  render  a 
decision  "as  speedily  as  possible" 

The  decision  of  the  appointed  Com- 
niLssioner  "shall  be  final  unless  a  court 
finds  the  decision  to  be  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, or  an  abuse  of  discretion." 
Therefore,  appeal  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  or  other  law 
.seems  to  be  ruled  out 

The  bill  requires  the  Commissioner  to 
i.ssue  temiiorary  operating  authoriza- 
tions, presumably  at  full  power  levels,  if 
he  finds  thi^.t  a  plant  has  been  built 
"substantially"  in  accordance  with  the 
construction  permit,  if  its  operation  will 
be  no  more  hazardous  than  the  operation 
of  similar  nuclear  ix)werplants  already 
licensed,  if  its  operation  is  needed  to 
meet  regional  energ;,'  requirements  or  to 
prevent  substantial  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  facility. 

CONSTRVCTION      DEFICIENCIES 

With  regard  to  the  first  finding,  it 
should  be  noted  that  serious  construc- 
tion deficiencies  have  come  to  light  at 
the  Surry.  Va  .  nuclear  powen^lants.  and 
at  the  Zion.  Ill  .  plants,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post  July  1,  1971.  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  February  6.  1972. 

Where  else  do  sucii  deficiencies  exist, 
and  how  will  the  Commission  know?  At 
Surry,  the  engineer  who  reported  the  de- 
ficiencies was  fired  He  persisted  never- 
theless until  he  made  the  Commi.ssion 
pay  attention.  Finally  the  Commi-'^sion 
publicly  acknowledged  the  construction 
deficiencies,  who.se  correction  may  or 
may  not  be  adequate. 

These  construction  matters  are  not 
trivial  A  single  defective  weld  in  an 
important  cooling  pipe  could  result  in 
radio:\ctive  disaster  for  a  large  region  of 
the  countrv  Yet  under  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  H.R  13731.  section  6.  the  AEC 
might  even  eliminate  the  nght  of  inter- 
venors  to  challenge  the  adequacy  of 
construction. 
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THE  NEW  DOCTRINE  OF  EQUAL  DANGER 

With  regard  to  the  second  finding,  the 
lafety  of  nuclear  powerplants  already 
icensed  for  operation  is  very  much  in 
loubt.  Therefore,  it  is  a  joke  to  cite  thena 
lis  adequate  standards  for  additional 
)lants. 

In  order  for  a  commissioner  to  decide 
H'hether  or  not  one  of  the  big,  never- 
ested  plants  deserves  an  interim  operat- 
:ns  hcense  or  not  under  the  proposed 
.  icceleration,  he  must  make  two  kinds  of 
.  udgments. 

One  is  technical:  How  safe  are  the 
machines?  The  other  is  philosophical: 
]  low  safe  should  they  be? 

The  Commissioners  have  never  hon- 
(ired  the  public  with  candid  discussion 
(if  the  latter  question.  Last  October,  we 
liad  pious  statements  from  the  new 
chairman  acknowledging  the  legitimate 
iafety  questions  raised  by  citizen  inter- 
1  enors,  but  this  March  we  have  the 
chairman  sending  H.R.  13731  to  Con- 
iress  and  tr>-ing  to  limit  the  time 
illowed  for  the  safety  hearings  on 
f  mergency  core  cooling,  which  are 
underway  in  Bethesda. 

WHO  IS  QUALIFIED  TO  UNDERSTAND' 

With  regard  to  the  technical  judg- 
rient  of  the  Commissioners  on  matters 
c  f  nuclear  engineering,  we  should  re- 
I  lember  that  they  are  no  better  qualified 
than  most  Members  of  Congress: 

Chairman  Sclilesinger  is  an  economist. 

Commissioner  Doub  is  an  attorney. 

Commissioner  Ramey  is  an  attorney. 

Commissioner  Larson  is  a  biochemist. 

Only  Commissioner  Johnson  is  a  me- 
c  hanical  engineer. 

In  other  words,  we  in  Congress  are  as 
c  ualified  as  the  Commissioners  to  under- 
stand  nuclear  safety,  both  philosophi- 
cally and  technically.  Perhaps  we  are 
tetter  qualified  to  make  nuclear  judg- 
rients.  for  we  are  at  least  accountable 
t)  the  public,  whereas  the  Commission- 
ers are  accountable  only  to  the  Presi- 
cent,  who  stated  flatly  at  Hanford  on 
September  26  that  he  does  not  under- 
s;and  nuclear  power  at  all. 

Members  of  Congress  do  not  need  to 
t  e  expert  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
t  le  technical  statements  by  AEC  experts 
V  hich  I  placed  in  the  Record  February 
23.  pages  5137-5141,  in  remarks  entitled 
"Looking  for  Nuclear  Information." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  those  AEC 
s  atements.  Although  the  terminology 
may  be  exotic  and  unfamiliar,  the  mean- 
i:ig  is  crystal  clear  to  anyone  with  basic 
r  wading  skills.  The  top  experts  themselves 
a-e  admitting  they  simply  do  not  know 
haw  safe  nuclear  reactors  are.  and  simply 
d)  not  know  much  about  some  funda- 
nental  things  which  happen  inside  them. 

,,EC   EXPERTS   DOUBT    ADEQUACY   OF   SAFEGUARDS 

Last  week  at  the  emergency  core  cool- 
ir  g  hearings  in  Bethesda,  an  AEC  wit- 
n  ?ss  who  questions  the  adequacy  of  the 
A  EC's  performance  criteria  for  this  cru- 
cial sa'^ety  system,  named  30  other  nu- 
ciear  experts  who  also  have  expressed 
their  doubts. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  of  the  testi- 
ng ony  from  Philip  H.  Rittenhouse.  expert 
ir  flow  blockage  and  embrittlement  from 
tl  e  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory-: 

It  is  my  belief  from  my  own  particular 
w  irlt  and  In  Mr.  Hobson's  particular  worls. 


ar.d  the  -.vork  of  other  people  la  materials' 
property  and  materials'  behavior  as  related 
to  the  fuel  cladding  in  the  core,  that  there 
are  genuine  gaps  In  e.xperlmental  data  .  .  . 

As  far  as  these  points.  In  which  I  am  an 
expert,  there  is  not  the  information  avail- 
able to  objectively  confirm  by  scientiflc  or 
technical  procedures  what  exactly  these  ma- 
terials-related phenomena,  what  exactly  these 
materials  behavior,  what  effect  they  may 
have  in  the  Emergency  Core  Cooling  System 
::i  -he  course  of  a  Loss  of  Coolant  Accident. 

Beyond  that  .  .  .  the  discussions  I've  had 
with  a  lot  of  people  at  Oak  Ridge.  Aeroject, 
and  the  people  at  RDT,  the  Regulatory  s'taff, 
they  have  too  many  reservations,  I  believe 
shared  too  generally,  for  me  to  pass  off. 

These  reservations  are  primarily  about  cer- 
tain phenomena,  portions  of  the  Loss  of 
Coolant  Accident,  to  indicate  that  maybe 
they're  not  quite  sure  what's  going  on. 

Certainly  many  of  the  things  that  we  toss 
around  in  computer  codes  and  use  to  predict 
maximum  temperatures  or  to  predict  the 
course  of  the  Loss  of  Coolant  Accident,  to 
demonstrate  that  they  meet  one  criterion  or 
another,  have  not  been  verified  experimen- 
taiiy. 

After  quite  a  pause,  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
added: 

It's  awfully  quiet  In  here. 

The  chairman  of  the  hearing  panel, 
appointed  by  the  AEC,  then  asked  Mr. 
Rittenhouse  if  he  was  through,  to  which 
Mr.  Rittenhouse  replied: 

I  thinlc  I  am. 

The  citizen  interveners  and  their  able 
lawyers  are  performing  an  enormous 
public  service  out  there  in  Bethesda  ob- 
scurity. 

BLACKOUT    FOE    CONGRESS 

Unfortunately,  the  hearing  transcript, 
which  IS  now  over  5,000  pages,  is  far  too 
e.xpensu'e  for  the  press  or  others  to  ob- 
tain. Yet  It  contains  information  which 
we  all  urgently  need  to  know.  If  that 
hearing  were  before  Congress  instead  of 
before  an  AEC  panel,  we  would  all  have 
access  to  that  information. 

Why  have  such  hearings  not  been  held 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy? 

Why  are  not  nuclear  safety  hearings 
held  regularly  in  Congress? 

Why  did  it  take  a  band  of  determined 
citizens  to  reveal  the  deep  doubts  about 
nuclear  safety  which  rage  among  those 
who.  unlike  the  Commissioners,  really 
know  what  they  are  talking  about? 

Instead.  Congress  hears  nothing  but 
honey  reassurances  from  the  top.  And  if 
Congress  ignores  the  revelations  from 
Bethesda  and  passes  an  accelerated  li- 
censing bill,  interim  operating  authoriza- 
tions will  be  granted  from  the  top  also. 

ALLEGED    REQnREMFNT    FOR    POWER 

The  third  consideration  proposed  for 
granting  interim  operating  permits  is 
the  alleged  need  for  power.  Neither  ac- 
celeration bill  requires  an  honest  or  open 
examination  of  the  self-serving  claims  of 
the  utilities  on  this  matter. 

There  is  room  for  ample  skepticism 
about  the  purported  power  emergencies, 
considering  the  ability  to  ship  power 
from  one  region  to  another. 

The  February'  bulletin  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  projects  national  gen- 
erating capacity  for  1972  at  22  percent 
above  peak  demand.  This  reserve  margin 
is  the  highest  ever,  and  exceeds  the  20 


percent  which  is  usually  considered  com- 
fortable. 

This  means  that  there  should  be  no 
national  power  shortage  even  if  operat- 
ing authorization  were  denied  to  every 
nuclear  powerplant  which  could  possibly 
be  ready  for  operation  in  1972.  Such 
denial  would  leave  the  country  without 
only  10,600  electrical  megawatts,  or  about 
2.8  percent  of  its  planned  electrical  sup- 
ply. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  ways 
we  could  cope  with  peak  demand  with- 
out inflicting  any  hardship  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  short-term  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  power  moratorium  are  discussed 
in  my  Record  statement  February  23, 
pages  5148-5150. 

PAYING    FOR    NUCLEAR    DELAYS 

The  fourth  proposed  reason  for  issuing 
interim  nuclear  operation  authorizations 
is  the  prevention  of  increased  facility 
costs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  idle  facilities 
cost  somebody  money,  and  it  is  always 
the  public  which  ends  up  paying  via  one 
route  or  another. 

But  is  it  correct  for  Mr.  Schlesinger  or 
Mr.  HosMER  or  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  assume  that  the  public  is  un- 
willing to  pay  a  price  for  nuclear  safety? 
Why  is  it  assumed  that  airline  passen- 
gers will  be  ready  to  pay  for  security 
measures  against  bombings,  but  not 
ready  for  security  against  a  nuclear  haz- 
ard with  far  greater  consequences? 

If  the  estimated  private  investment  in 
nuclear  power  is  $20  bDlion,  the  entire 
ransom  would  amount  to  about  $10  per 
capita  for  10  years,  which  compares  with 
about  $400  per  capita  every  year  for  na- 
tional defense. 

CONSIDERING      BOTH      EXTREMES      INSTEAD 
OF      ONE 

Is  it  more  responsible  for  Congress  to 
consider  a  nuclear  power  moratorium,  or 
to  submit  to  a  nuclear  stampede?  Con- 
gress should  at  least  examine  both  ex- 
tremes instead  of  just  one.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  hear  from  its  constituents 
on  this  singular  matter. 

However,  since  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  sat  since  August  on 
S.  2430,  which  would  have  generated  na- 
tional nuclear  safety  debates,  and  since 
the  Joint  Committee  is  giving  preference 
to  an  acceleration  bill  over  a  moratorium 
bill,  it  appears  that  if  nuclear  hazards 
are  going  to  be  serioiisly  discussed  at  all 
in  Congress,  it  will  have  to  be  in  front 
of  some  other  committee. 

And  soon,  I  hope.  For  a  single  severe 
nuclear  accident  could  bring  a  large  part 
of  this  country  to  its  knees.  No  one  de- 
nies this.  Furthermore,  no  one  knows 
what  the  odds  are  for  such  an  accident 
in  the  near  future,  just  as  no  one  knows 
the  odds  on  radioactive  hydrogen  gush- 
ing out  of  the  Cannikin  bomb  cavity  in  2 
or  200  years. 

There  have  been  numerous  warnings 
from  nuclear  experts  about  inadequate 
safety  research  and  inadequate  safety 
margins  for  nuclear  powerplants.  Now 
we  know  that  there  were  also  advance 
warnings  about  the  dam  which  recently 
burst  in  Logan  County,  W.  Va.  The  dis- 
regard for  human  life  is  similar,  but  its 
magnitude  becomes  truly  grotesque  when 
it  comes  to  nuclear  gambles. 
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WHAT     ABOUT    THAT     PERFECT     SAFETY     RECORD? 

In  the  absence  of  a  sound  theoretical 
basis  for  calculating  powerplant  risks,  it 
is  natural  to  ask  if  experience  tells  us 
anything. 

This  country  has  about  85  nuclear  sub- 
marines, whose  experience  is  hardly  rele- 
vant since  the  size  of  submarine  reactors 
must  be  smaller  than  commercial  power- 
plants,  and  since  they  are  built  under 
quality  control  which  makes  no  compro- 
mises for  profit.  Even  so,  it  gives  me 
pause  to  know  that  two  out  of  85  nuclear 
submarines  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  for  reasons  never  publicly  revealed. 

What  about  our  experience  with  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants?  Does  their 
safety  record  justify  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  nuclear  powerplants  in  a 
single  year,  as  the  AEC  plans  to  do  in 
1972,  and  almost  to  double  their  average 
size  at  the  same  time? 

Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  independent  nuclear 
physicist  and  author,  addressed  that 
question  in  his  Bethesda  testimony  on 
January  27,  1972: 

As  of  January  1,  1972,  a  total  of  23  nu- 
clear generating  units,  rated  at  10  mlUlon 
kilowatts  of  electrical  power,  are  In  opera- 
tion. Industry  has  accumulated  about  100 
reactor-years  of  experience  with  power  re- 
actors. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  record, 
laudable  as  It  Is,  should  Instill  confidence 
In  the  safety  of  this  new  power  source. 

However,  this  experience  has  been  pri- 
marily with  reactors  of  modest  power  .  .  . 
for  which  emergency  core  cooling  is  less  of  a 
challenge  than  in  the  500-800  megawatt 
class,  for  which  about  a  fifth  of  the  experi- 
ence applies. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  experience  with  the 
l.OOO-megawatt  and  larger  nuclear  units. 

If  we  reckon  reactor  experience  In  1,000- 
megawatt  units,  then  we  have  about  18  re- 
actor-years of  record.  I.e.,  18  years  of  opera- 
tion of  all  reactors  normalized  to  a  1,000- 
megawatt  level. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  major 
thermal  emergency  (Emergency  Core  Cool- 
ing accident  or  loss  of  coolant  accident)  In 
the  past  Is  of  little  statistical  significance. 

A  RECOMMENDATION 

We  are  left  with  neither  a  theoretical 
nor  an  operating  basis  for  confidence  in 
nuclear  safety.  On  the  contrary,  serious 
problems  have  been  acknowledged  in 
every  step  of  nuclear  power  generation: 
plant  design,  manufacture,  construction, 
operation,  security,  radioactive  transport, 
fuel-reprocessing,  and  radioactive  waste 
storage. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  slow  down 
premature  nuclear  licensing,  not  to  ac- 
celerate it.  We  can  accelerate  alternatives 
instead. 


A  CONSTITUENT  SPEAKS  UP  ON 
DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
receive  a  considerable  amount  of  our 
mail  from  constituents.  Some  of  the 
letters  are  more  helpful  than  others.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nor- 
man F.  Laman,  of  1296  West  72d  Ter- 
race, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Laman  offers  62  recommendations 
for  the  Democratic  Party  platform.  I 
disagree  with  some  of  his  points.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  all  of 


them  in  detail,  but  I  do  think  some  of 
his  suggestions  ai'e  excellent.  Moreover, 
he  has  put  a  great  deal  of  time  into  this 
effort  and  covered  a  wide  variety  of  areas 
very  sensibly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Laman's  proposals  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Suggested    Planks 
(By   Norman   F.   Laman) 

1.  A  plank  against  the  value  added  tax. 

2.  A  national  research  lab  to  miniaturize  to 
life  size  all  body  organs  for  transplant.  This 
would  bring  the  cost  per  organ  or  limb  down 
to  reach  all  the  people.  Look  at  the  expense 
of  a  kidney  machine  or  a  heart  transplant, 
the  poor  to  average  person  should  be  able  to 
afford  this  humane  service.  Put  tlie  unem- 
ployed scientists  and  engineers  to  work. 

3.  A  3-man  Public  Court  (non-partisan), 
in  enougli  m.'ijor  cities  to  settle  all  manage- 
ment-labor disputes  without  strikes.  We  all 
lose  by  a  strike  and  they  should  be  settled 
in  the  public  and  national  Interests. 

4.  A  plank  to  have  all  union  pension  funds 
subject  to  Federal  Laws  to  insure  proper 
usage,  safeguiifd  them  for  their  rank  and 
file  member.s 

5.  A  plank  to  in.sure  fair  union  elections 
from  the  bottom  group  and  up,  so  any  union 
member  can  run  fo'  office. 

6.  A  plank  to  set-up  a  special  law  enforce- 
ment group,  part  of  FBI.  to  work,  curb  or 
eliminate  all  big  time  crime  In  the  U.S.A. 

7.  A  plank  setting  65  years  of  age  as  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  Federal  elected. 
appointed,  civil  service,  judges,  etc.,  to  retire. 

8.  A  plank  for  fair  taxation  laws.  Eliminate 
shelters-churches  investing  in  non-church 
firms,  foundations.  No  one  should  escape  pay- 
ing their  fair  tax  load.  IRS  says  some  mil- 
lionaires pay  no  tax.  Why???,  pay  tax  la'W's. 
Who  Is  to  blame.  .  .  .  Congress!  !  !  !  Sin- 
gle people  over  the  age  of  25  should  be  able 
to  file  as  head  of  household  If  maintaining 
such.  Why  discriminate???? 

9.  A  plank  for  strong  anti-pollution  law 
enforcement,  but  be  fair  as  this  Is  a  long 
range  program,  5-10  years,  and  should  be 
done  in  this  time  frame 

10.  A  plank  for  equitable  payment  for  use 
of  Federal  Land  by  ranchers,  lumber  people, 
etc. 

11.  A  plank  to  bring  all  troops  home  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  Korea. 

12.  A  plank  to  lend  Engineers,  Economists, 
etc..  to  develop  undeveloped  countries  but 
let  those  countries  control  their  own  busi- 
ness. Expand  the  Peace  Corp  programs.  De- 
velop their  Industry,  food,  medical,  trans- 
portation, schools,  in  S.  America,  Africa,  S. 
Asia  primarily.  We  need  friends. 

13.  A  plank  that  public  funds  will  be  used 
for  public  schools  only.  Not  to  private  or 
parochial  schools  where  there  is  no  public 
control. 

14.  A  plank  outlawing  Interest  charges  over 
15'"c,  A.P.R.,  for  any  interstate  firm.  bank, 
loan  company,  etc..  unless  a  state  law  decrees 
lower. 

15.  A  plank  for  federal  laws  regulating 
pesticides  that  effects  wildlife,  food,  meat 
products,  air.  water,  etc. 

16.  A  plank  that  all  food  products  will  list 
all  ingredients  therein  by  ^,  including  fat, 
water,  chemicals,  vitamins,  protein  and 
carbohydrate  content,  et-c. 

17.  A  plank  for  safe  consumer  products — 
flre-retardant  clothes,  safe  toys.  etc. 

18.  A  plank  to  prohibit  the  sale,  export  or 
ImfKirt  of  all  real  fur  products  of  scarce  ani- 
mals— leopards,  tigers,  beaver,  seal,  bear, 
sable,  etc. 

19.  A  plank  that  the  maker's  name  Is  on 
all  products.  Example,  If  A  makes  It  for  B, 
A's  name  appears  on  the  label. 

20.  A  plank  for  more  federal  Inspectors  to 
enforce  consumer  laws  on  food  products. 


21.  A  plank  making  all  companies  to  list  In 
tlielr  annual  repwrt.  and  available  to  the  pub- 
lic on  request,  the  largest  stockholders  that 
are  relevant,  with  number  of  shares  owned 
and  the  percentage.  This  should  include  mu- 
tual fund  firm.':  but  exempting  family  owned 
(100%)  firms.  People  having  or  buying  stock 
have  a  right  to  know  who  controls  the  firm. 

22.  A  plank  to  outlaw  the  sale  of  any  dan- 
gerous habit-forming  drug  without  a  pre- 
scription— opium,  beni'edrine.  etc.  Put  the 
FDA  to  work  for  the  public — stop  the  drug 
makers'  prolific  pUl  making.  Stop  criminal 
activities. 

23.  A  plank  for  vigorous  antitrust  action 
against  business,  banks,  unions,  etc.,  to  re- 
store more  competition  and  fairness  for  the 
consumer. 

24.  h  plank  to  prevent  unfair  consumer 
practices  such  as  company-run  filling  sta- 
tions from  gyping  motorists  (like  in  Ari- 
zona) ;  price  fixing,  news  control,  and  give  us 
some  foreign  newsman  on  radio.  TV.  news- 
papers. Don't  shut  us  out  of  what  the  foreign 
people  think  of  our  actions  and  programs, 

25.  A  plank  to  have  presidential  primaries 
witli  1  ballot  so  we  can  vote  for  any  candi- 
date without  regards  to  party  with  tlie  4  top 
national  vote  getters  having  a  runoff  In  the 
November  election. 

26.  A  plank  authorizing  bingo  and  slot 
machines  for  all  nationwide  clubs — .American 
Legion.  VTW,  Elks,  Moose,  etc.,  without  re- 
gard to  state  laws,  Tliey  are  interstate. 

27.  A  plank  for  full  employment,  only  3',/i 
percent   unemployed. 

28.  A  plank  to  aid  education,  especially 
those  areas  of  high  need.  Like  the  present 
shortage  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  etc. 
New  schools  and  can  enlarge  the  present  ones. 

29.  .\  plank  to  e.'^tablish  a  Gl-type  bill  to 
retrain  people  into  needed  helds. 

30.  A  plank  to  freeze  (really)  prices,  wages, 
rents,  etc.,  for  5  years  with  an  excess  profits 
tax.  We  need  to  get  competitive  again  world- 
wide. Economic  power  and  money  Is  the  name 
of  the  game.  W'e  are  way  behind  and  balanced 
budgets  are  a  way  to  help  us  out  of  the  hole. 

31.  A  plank  for  free  trade  in  7  to  10  years. 
no  tariffs  with  reciprocal  countries. 

32.  A  plank  to  conduct  building  construc- 
tion research  for  very  low  cost  public  build- 
ings. Put  our  out  of  work  engineers  to  work. 
It  costs  the  taxpayers  too  much  for  govern- 
ment buildings,  liospltals,  schools,  etc.  They 
should  be  able  to  reduce  it  ty  half  and  re- 
search and  price  controls  are  the  keys. 

33.  A  plank  to  have  Federal  guaranteed 
(insured  I  Si;*^-  home  loans  (no  points)  up 
to  S40.000  loans  and  no  excessive  fees. 

34.  A  plank  to  allow  Savings  and  Loans  to 
operate  as  banks  Including  all  services. 

35.  A  plank  for  easy  constimer  regress 
against  violators  of  consumer  laws  uithout 
any  expense.  Use  the  court  on  board  In  :t3. 
The  violator  pays  if  found  to  be  guilty.  The 
consu.ner  uses  a  court  defender  staff  with 
fast  court  action  and  with  less  appeals. 

36.  A  plank  for  prompt  court  action  for 
criminal  violators  with  limited  appeals  after 
a  review.  Use  people  courts,  don't  have 
lawyers  to  Judge  wrongs  for  minor  crimes, 

37.  A  plank  for  home  heating  (cheap)  (air 
conditioning)  research  Natural  gais  is  not 
available  or  being  extended  in  some  areas. 
Electric  is  to  expensive.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  The  need  is  now  for  low  cost  non-pol- 
luting heat. 

38.  A  plank  for  antl-nolse  pollution-cars, 
appliances,  machinery,  trains,  rapid  transit, 
airplanes,  etc.  As  well  as  for  clean  air  and 
water. 

39.  A  plank  whereby  each  Representative 
and  Senator  will  spend  1  continuous  month 
each  year  visiting  with  the  home  folks  In 
small  group  meetings  in  his  voting  territory. 
Besides  being  good  for  the  next  election  by 
getting  personally  acquainted,  he  would  be 
getting  the  opinions  of  the  people  on  past 
and  future  laws  and  programs.  He  rnight 
learn  something  and  after  all  he  does  repre- 
sent the  people  and  when  does  the  average 
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get  to  meet  elected  representatives. 

Is  too  much  separation   between  the 

party  and  the  people  in  the  street. 

2  months  would  be  better. 

A  plank  to  eliminate  high  unfair  farm 

over  $25,000.  with  no  loop  holes. 
A    plank    limiting    defease    contracts 
fair  return  but  in  no  case  higher  than 
with  strict  audit  of  all  contracts  over  a 
in  doUar  value  with  no  over  runs.  Lets 
strict  controls  to  save  taxpayers'  money. 
A  plank  to  bring  the  convention  back 
e  control  of  the  people,  nt-t  big  busi- 
labor.  politicians,  etc   Look  at  the  mess 
have  made  of  the  last  12  years. 
A  plank  of  total  Viet  Nam  withdrawal 
special  investigation  of  all  atrocities  by 
partial  commission        .      let  the  chips 
,-here  they  may.  try  all  polltlcluns.  gen- 
etc.  with  court  trials  and  loss  of  all 
benefits  of  any  kind  and  prison  sen- 
^  where  warranted  We  need  to  get  right 
Che  rest  of  civilization. 
A  plank  to  give  free  TV  time  to  poU- 
.5  on  public  TV  channels  and  radio  for 
debates,  conventions,  etc  .   except   for 
ks  before  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
Let  th  jse  that  desire  watch  their  regu- 
programs,  sometimes,  they  are  more 
ingl  Why  eliminate  one's  choice'' 
A  plank  to  enfcrce  integrated  housing, 
short    time    this    will    eliminate    most 

ng- 

A  plank  for  ■\  unit  price  consumer  law. 

A  plank  to  put  the  common  name  on 
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A  plank  to  allow  full  Social  Security 
ts  at  55  and  ho.ve  paid  In  to  It  for  25 
( men  and  women ) ;  or  anytime  after 
year  after  finishing  25  years  of  social 
ty  payments. 

A  plank  to  permit  single  people  over 

file  Income  tax  as  head  of  household 

ng  on  their  own  Just  like  married  peo- 

Is  discrimination. 
A  plank  to  continue  the  school  lunch 
progrbm  and  giving  surplus  food  to  the  un- 
pl  )yed  and  the  needy. 

A  plank  to  publish,  monthly,  the  at- 
dnce  and  voting  records  In  homestate 
s;  lapers  of  all  Representatives  and  Sen- 
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A  plank  to  continue  the  safe  car  re- 
program  and  make  the  modifications 
on  all  new  cars  within  3  years 
completed  tests  on  each  safety  part. 
A  plank  to  change  the  seniority  plan 
;h  Congressional  Houses  so  all  members 
their  turns  as  chairman,  etc..  by  up- 

the  old  rules. 

A  plank  that  Congress  put  Its  authority 

In  passing  needed  reform  legislation 

laws  without  waiting  for  the  execu- 

b^anch  to  outline  a  program. 

A   plank   to  continue   our  space   pro- 

Where   else    to   get   needed   resources 

;  )ut   our   over   population.   The   age   of 

Is  here  again. 
K  plank  to  continually  be  trying  to  get 
to  withdraw  all  her  troops  from  East- 
duropean  Countries  and  let   them   run 
own  affairs.  Let's  give  them  plenty  of 
•X  orldv/tde  publicity,  for  free  people. 
A  plank  to  change  Inheritance  laws  so 
person  may  receive  more  than  I  mll- 
ollars   In  land,  stock,   business,   trust. 
;tc  ,  In  appraised  value  after  taxes.  Ex- 
apply  to  the  national  debt  principal. 
K  plank  to  pass  a  law  that  a  person  will 
ve  to  sell  his  home.  etc..  to  be  eligible 
w  unemployment.  Base  eligibility  on 
Income  only — stocks,  rent,  wife,  etc. 
drag  a  numan  being  further  down. 
A  plank  to  have  safety  laws  apply  to 

ital  equipment-user,  operator. 

A  plank  to  exempt  dividend,  etc  ,  In- 

from  Controls    Controls  are  to  help 

e   and    restrictions   here    have   the 

effect. 

\  plank  to  keep  food  prices  low  to  the 

r   Subsidize  the  farmer  it  necessary 


p  topic 


and  restrict  the  processor's  margin  but  the 
public  well-being  ha.s  to  be  protected. 

62.  A  plank  to  have  a  Consumer  Regulation 
to  require  the  maKers  of  electric  equipment, 
appliances,  A  C.  Ugh'  bulbs,  etc  .  to  have  the 
annual  power  requirements  listed  on  each 
article  manufactured,  to  spur  the  sale  and 
usage  of  energy  saving  articles  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  electric  power  resources. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  VICTIMS  OF 
CRIME 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  ■while  we 
read  that  crime  in  the  N.ition's  Capital 
is  down  somewhat,  it  is  sickening  to  read 
the  daily  reports  of  murder,  rape,  armed 
robbery,  and  assault  th.it  continue  at 
rates  that  '.vould  have  appalled  us  a  very 
few  years  ago. 

An  editorial  published  recently  in  ths 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  points  out  th3 
heavy  emphasis  of  our  .sy.^tem  of  criminal 
justice  to-A'ard  the  riphts  of  the  accu.-ed. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Victims  of 
Crime  Have  Rights.  Too."  is  based  on  a 
midvear  commencement  exercise  address 
by  the  eminent  professor  of  philosophy 
at  New  York  University,  Prof.  Sidney 
Hook,  and  develops  the  all-too-familiar 
theme  that  the  rights  of  the  victims  are 
all  too  often  ignored  in  the  rush  by 
philosopher-jurists  to  leave  nothing  un- 
turned in  according  the  accused  his  full- 
est rights  conceivable — and  some  incon- 
ceivable— under  the  Constitution. 

Professor  Hook  says : 

We  wish  to  reduce  the  r.jle  of  violence  In 
human  aflalr.s  without  sacrificing  the  prin- 
ciplej  cf  Justice  .  . 

He  concludes  that — 

A  fruitful   way  to  begin  the  quest  for  m- 

te!Uge.-.t  solutions  Is  to  reorient  our  thinking 
in  the  current  period  to  the  right  of  potential 
victims  of  crime,  and  to  the  task  of  reducing 
their  number  and  suffering.  In  this  way  we 
can  best  serve  the  Interests  of  both  Justice 
and  compassion 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  text  of  this  thought-pro- 
voking editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Victims   of   Crime   Have  Rights,   Too 

Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  is  heavily 
weighted  toward  the  ri.ghts  of  the  accused. 
Particularly  since  the  advent  of  the  Warren 
Cotu-t,  the  rights  of  persons  charged  with 
crimes  In  this  country  have  been  meticu- 
lously scrutlni2;ed  and  vastly  enlarged  upon. 

Some  say  It  Is  a  one-way  street,  that  the 
rights  of  the  victims  are  all  too  often  Ignored 
In  the  rush  by  phllo.sopher-jiirlsts  to  leave 
nothing  unturned  In  according  the  accused 
his  fullest  rights  conceivable — and  some  In- 
conceivable— under   the   Constitution. 

Professor  Sidney  Hook,  the  eminent  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  New  York  University, 
delivered  the  mid-year  commencement  exer- 
cise address  at  the  University  of  Florida  this 
past  December;  it  was  entitled,  "The  Rights 
of  the  Victims."  and  Professor  Hook's  dis- 
course dwelt  with  the  subject  of  overweening 
Judicial  concern  for  the  accused,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  almost  totally  Ignore  what  hap- 
pened to  the  victim.  In  a  particular  crime 

Noting  that  almost  any  citizen  can  iden- 
tify himself  with  a  person  accused  of  a 
serious  crime.  Professor  Hook  says  the  aver- 
age citizen  can  more  probably  plac?  himself 
in  the  role  of  victim  of  a  crime 

"I  am  prepared  to  weaken  the  guarantees 
and  privileges  to  which  I  am  entitled  as  a 


potential  criminal  or  as  a  defendant  in  order 
to  strengthen  my  rights  and  acife^ards  as  a 
potential  victim,"  Hook  says.  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  run  a  greater  danger  of  Er..Ter- 
ing  disaster  as  a  potential  victim  than  as  a 
potential  criminal  or  defendjant.  It  is  these 
probabilities,  that  shift  Irom  one  hlstoric.il 
period  to  another,  that  must  be  the  guide 
to  wise,  prudent  and  Just  administration  cf 
the  law." 

Professor  Hook  suggests  that  the  needs  of 
another  time,  primarily  stemming  from 
political  considerations,  that  caused  ex- 
cessive laboring  to  guarantee  the  rights 
of  accused,  now  have  changed  and  that  "a 
humane  consideration  for  the  Increasing 
number  of  victims  of  vlolr^nt  crimes  requires 
a  relnterpretatlon,  another  emphasis." 

"When  we  read."  he  reminds  us,  "that 
preventive  detention  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  by  denial  of  bail  to  repeated  otTenders 
charged  with  extremely  violent  crimes  Is  de- 
nounced by  ritualistic  liberals  as  a  betrayal 
of  elementary  Justice,  as  smacking  of  the  con- 
centration camps  of  Hitler  and  Stalin;  when 
we  read  that  a  person  Jai.ed  for  the  death  of 
12  persons  Is  freed  from  Jail  and  the  case 
against  him  dismissed  because  the  prosecu- 
tion's only  evidence  against  him  was  a  volun- 
tary confession  to  the  police  who  had  failed 
to  inform  him  of  his  rights;  when  we  read 
that  a  man  who  murdered  one  of  three 
hostages  he  had  taken  had  a  record  of  25  ar- 
rests ranging  from  armed  robbery  to  aggra- 
vated assault  and  battery  and  that  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  was  free  on  bail  awaiting 
grand  Jury  action  on  charges  in  five  separate 
cases  in  a  two-month  period  preceding  the 
murder;  when  we  read  that  a  man  whose 
speeding  car  had  been  stopped  by  a  motor- 
cycle p>ollceman  who  without  a  search  war- 
rant forced  him  to  open  his  trunk  that  con- 
tained the  corpses  of  a  woman  and  two 
children,  walks  out  of  court  scot-free  because 
the  evidence  Is  ruled  Inadmissible — we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  laws  Is  an  ass." 

Says  Professor  Hook:  "We  wish  to  reduce 
the  role  of  violence  In  human  affairs  without 
sacrificing  the  principles  of  Justice.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  privileges  against  self-incrimi- 
nation to  absurd  lengths  by  justices  who 
abandoned  common  sense  In  a  desire  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  liberalism,  has  no 
parallel  In  any  other  legal  Jurisdiction." 

He  concludes:  "A  fruitful  way  to  begin 
the  quest  for  Intelligent  solutions  is  to  re- 
orient otu:  thinking  In  the  current  period 
to  the  right  of  potential  victims  of  crime,  and 
to  the  task  of  reducing  their  number  and 
suffering.  In  this  way  we  can  best  serve  the 
interests  of  both  Justice  and  compassion" 


AFL-CIO  RESOLUTION  ON  DAY  CARE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
think  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  AFL-CIO 
was  instrumental  in  the  introduction, 
consideration,  and  final  passage  of  the 
comprehensive  child  development  bill 
last  year.  Their  untiring  eflorts  on  be- 
half of  quality  day  care  for  the  Nation's 
children  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

At  a  recent  executive  council  meeting 
in  Florida,  the  AFL-CIO  passed  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  President's  veto  of 
this  desperately  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement     by     the     AFL-CIO     Executive 
Council  on  Day  Care  Centers 
President   Nixon's  veto  of  legislation  pro- 
viding a  dramatic  new  national  program  of 
comprehensive   child    development    Is    Inde- 
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fensible.  In  refusing  to  sign  this  badly- 
needed  social  measure,  the  President  played 
cruel  politics  with  the  welfare  of  pre-school 
children    and    their    working    parents. 

Today,  some  3.7  million  working  mothers 
have  children  under  the  age  of  five.  Yet 
there  are  places  for  only  700,000  children  in 
day  care  facilities — and  many  of  these  are 
inadequate.  Despite  this  demonstrated  need 
for  decent  day  care,  the  President  chose  to 
ignore  this  need  and  issued  a  veto  message 
filled  with  right-wing  rhetoric  pleasing  only 
to  ultra-conservatives. 

Earlier,  the  President  had  recognized  the 
pressing  need  for  the  very  program  he  has 
now  rejected.  On  February  19,  1969,  he 
declared: 

"So  critical  is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  years  of  life," 

In  addition,  the  1970  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  set  as  Its  first  national 
priority  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program.  Establishment 
of  such  a  program  also  was  a  top  priority  of 
the  President's  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Mental  Health  of  Children. 

Responding  to  these  requests.  Congress 
acted.  After  lengthy  hearings  and  well- 
documented  testimony,  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  that  would  have  benefited  mil- 
lions  of   Americans, 

As  enacted,  this  program  would  have  pro- 
vided a  wide-range  of  educational,  health 
and  nutritional  services  for  the  young  chil- 
dren of  both  welfare  recipients  and  work- 
ing parents.  The  day  care  centers  would 
have  been  controlled  by  local  communities 
with  provision  for  parental  involvement. 
Participation  would  have  been  voluntary 
with  fees  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Such  a  national  program  held  great 
promise  for  the  young  children  of  union 
families.  If  signed  by  the  President,  it  would 
have  provided  children  with  real  benefits 
at  low  cost  Instead  of  the  present  system  of 
hired  baby-sitters  that  now  must  be  utilized 
by  millions  of  working  families. 

Unfortunately,  while  President  Nixon  Is 
willing  to  provide  mandatory  and  Inadequate, 
custodial  day  care  for  the  children  of  wel- 
fare recipients  so  that  their  mothers  can 
be  freed  for  training  and  Jobs,  he  Is  unwill- 
ing to  provide  com-rehenslve  day  care  for 
either  the  children  of  welfare  recipients  or 
the  children  of  workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  vigorously  opposes  any  class 
system  of  day  care.  Certainly,  there  can 
never  be  equality  of  education  If  there  Is 
federally-financed  Inequality  at  the  pre- 
school level. 

Whn.t  Is  needed — and  needed  now — Is  the 
bcinninff  of  a  comprehensive  day  care  pro- 
Etram  available  to  all  children  with  fees 
bas"d  on  the  family's  ability  to  pay. 

The  AFL-CIO  condemns  the  Presidential 
veto. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  reenact  a 
similar  day  care  program  during  the  present 
session.  We  urge  the  President  to  reconsider 
his  rosition  and  place  the  needs  of  young 
children   above   political   strategy. 


OIL'S  TAX  BREAKS— GOOD  OR  BAD? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Bob 
Rosenblatt,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
h-^s  written  one  of  the  bo5:t  amlyses  of  oil 
taxes  that  I  have  seen.  He  has  examined 
the  rationale  behind  the  tax  subsidies 
provided  by  the  taxpavers  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  what  it  does  with  the  money. 

At  a  time  when  we  must  reexamine  our 
srending  priorities,  I  think  it  is  vital  thit 
we  do  not  overlook  our  nonappropriated 
exnenditur.-^s.  The  tax  subsidies  provided 
the  oil  industry  constitute  a  lot  of  money 


and  deserve  reexamination.  The  article 
should  form  a  basis  for  beginning  this  re- 
examination. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oil  Industry's  Tax  Benefits — G<jod  or 
Bad'!' — Firms  Defend  Breaks  as  EgrirABLE 
But  Opponents  View  Them  as  Unjustified 

(By  Robert  A.  R.osenblatt) 
"I  wish  they  would  do  away  with  all  the 
special  tax  breaks  and  just  let  the  consumer 
pay  the  bill  at  the  gas  pump,"  one  oil  indus- 
try executive  said  bitterly  the  other  day. 

Lately,  the  pressure  has  been  risii-.g  in  Con- 
gress to  do  Just  that  to  the  nation's  oil  ccni- 
paiiies — take  away  the  tax  benefits  wl-.ich 
save  the   industry  $2.2   billion   a   year. 

Since  1926,  when  the  main  benefit— the 
depletion  allowance — was  first  granted,  the 
industry  has  been  called  upon  repeatedly 
to  defend  Its  tax  savings.  For  the  most  part, 
it  has  been  successful,  arguing  that  the 
savings  are  necessary  to  support  the  expen- 
sive and  highly  risky  search  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  oil. 

HIGH    PRICES    ALTER.NATIVE 

Take  the  Incentives  away  and  the  nation 
win  find  Itself  either  relying  on  unfriendly 
foreign  powers  for  oil  or  paying  a  sharply 
higher  price  for  gasoline  and  other  products, 
the  Industry  maintains. 

Despite  such  arguments.  Congress  voted  in 
1969  to  trim  the  depletion  allowance  for  the 
first  time  since  it  was  enacted.  Hearings  have 
been  held  In  Congress  again  this  year  and 
those  who  oppose  oil's  privileges  note  that 
even  the  1969  reforms  failed  to  curtail  the 
Industry's  profits,  which  continue  to  outrun 
those  of  most  other  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. 

The  critics  say  the  nation's  problems  pre- 
scribe such  a  heavy  subsidy  for  oil.  They  raise 
some  questions  about  how  the  tax  privileges 
are  applied  and  what  the  nation  gets  In  re- 
turn. For  Instance: 

The  Industry  contends  that  tax  Incen- 
tives are  necessary  to  ofl'set  the  high  risk  of 
exploration,  where  a  mere  16  ^r  of  the  wells 
are  successful.  Yet  most  of  the  tax  benefits 
are  collected  by  the  major  producers;  the 
bulk  of  their  drilling  is  in  development  wells, 
with  a  success  rate  of  75'; . 

EXPLORATION     NOT     REQUIRED 

Tax  savings  go  to  a  producing  firm  wheth- 
er or  not  It  pours  the  money  back  Into  ex- 
ploration for  new  reserves 

The  special  benefits  enable  an  oil  company 
to  recover  more  money  than  it  originally 
spent  to  develop  an  oil  field.  Such  a  situation 
exists  In  other  natural  resource  Industries. 
but  It  Is  Imjxisslble  In  manufacturing  where 
companies  can  write  off  only  the  actual  costs 
of  plants  and  equipment. 

One  year,  a  group  of  big  oil  companies 
claimed  tax  deductions  of  $2  9  bllMon  for  de- 
pletion of  reserves  valued  on  their  own  books 
at  $300  million,  according  to  a  previously  un- 
published government  study  obtained  by  The 
Times. 

An  oil  company  can  deduct  from  each  year  s 
taxes  about  60^  to  70^"-  of  the  cost  of  the 
successful  wells  drilled  during  the  year  By 
contrast,  a  corporation  in  another  line  of 
business  has  to  spread  Its  deductions  over 
the  life  of  Its  equipment:  thus  a  machine 
that  lasts  10  years  provides  a  deduction  of 
Just  10'";  annua  ly. 

The  Industry  saves  so  much  on  taxes  that 
it  Is  able  to  operate  on  less  borrowed  capital 
th.an  most  other  businesses. 

Tax  laws  enable  petroleum  companies  to 
pay  far  greater  sums  Into  the  treasuries  of 
oil-rich  foreign  nations  than  to  the  U.S  gov- 
ernment at  a  time  when  tax  revenues  are 
badly  needed  for  a  variety  of  domestic  prob- 
lems 

In  1967.  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available,  the  oil  companies  paid 


about  twice  as  many  dollars  in  taxes  to  other 
countries  as  they  sent  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Mvich  of  this  payment  can  be  claimed  as  a 
direct  credit  against  U.S.  tax  lability. 
Kuwait,  a  shtekdom  with  a  vast  pool  of  oil, 
so  prospers  from  the  royalties  and  taxes  paid 
by  oil  companies  that  its  per  capita  Income  is 
more  than  $3,000,  among  the  highest  In  the 
world.  (The  US  per  capita  Income  was  $3,921 
m  1970.) 

If  all  of  the  oil  industry's  tax  privileges 
were  wiped  out,  the  US  government  would 
gain  an  additional  $2.2  billion  In  revenues  the 
first  year:  the  long-run  gain  would  be  $1.6 
billion  a  year. 

Critics  hasten  to  pcint  out  that  $1  6  bllllou 
is  more  than  the  federal  government  plans 
to  spend  in  the  next  year  for  air  pollution 
control,  the  federal  court  system,  meat  and 
poultry  inspection,  the  Head  Start  program 
for  preschool  children,  research  on  heart 
disease  and  mental  health. 

EFFECTS  ON  PROFITS 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  sought  to 
reduce  the  Industry's  tax  benefits.  In  the 
end  It  had  little  effect  on  oil  company  prof- 
itability, largely  because  the  Industry  was 
able  to  raise  the  price  of  its  raw  material, 
crude  oil  Thanks  to  the  peculiar  working  of 
the  tax  laws,  a  crude  oil  price  Increase 
produce*  a  bigger  tax  deduction,  in  turn 
creating  more  aft*r-tax  profits.  This  is  true 
even  though  there  is  relatively  little  change 
In  the  prices  and  profits  on  the  products 
refined  from  the  crude 

Federal  TYade  Commission  figures  show  oil 
Industry  profit.s  were  $5  9  billion  In  1970,  the 
year  following  the  tax  reforms.  The  total 
was  virtually  unchiUiged  from  1969.  Else- 
where. 1970  was  a  bad  year  for  the  economy; 
profits  for  all  manufactunng  companies 
slumped  by  14' ; 

In  1971.  mo6t  oil  companies  racked  up 
earning  gains,  as  did  many  other  businesses. 
The  giants  of  the  industry.  Standa:d  OU  of 
New  Jersey.  Texaco.  Mobil.  Gulf  and  .Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California,  enjoyed  an  efipeclally 
good  year  All  except  Gulf  achie\ed  reciTd 
profit*  Their  combined  earnings  reached  $4 
billion,  up  from  $3  6  billion  m  1970 

The  sheer  size  of  the  business  naturally 
opens  oil  to  frequent  criticism.  It  Is  so  big 
tlijt  it  accounted  for  one-fifth  of  all  U.S. 
manufucturing  profits  in  1970,  more  than  the 
auto,  aircraft,  steel,  basic  chemical  and  drug 
Industries  combined. 

SIZE   SPURS   CRITICISM 

However,  except  for  the  political  mviscle 
this  gives  the  industry,  size  Is  not  the  key 
issue  in  the  tax  controversy  Closer  to  the 
core  of  the  argument  is  this-  oil  accounts 
tor  20 '^  of  manufacturing  profits  while  ac- 
counting for  only  9';  of  sales.  The  oil  busi- 
ness p.ud  federal  taxes  of  21  cents  on  every 
dollar  of  cor.oorate  profits,  compared  with 
43  cents  for  other  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, a  government  study  cf  1965  tAX  re- 
turns revealed. 

On  the  basis  of  its  profit  as  a  percentage  of 
the  money  Invested  in  the  business,  oil  Is 
above  the  average.  During  1970,  the  indtistry 
earned  109'  .  compared  with  9.3'";  for  all 
manufacturing,  according  to  government 
figures  Oil  ranked  fifth  among  a  group  of 
25  manufacturiiig  Industries  surveyed  by  the 
Feder.xl  Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission, 

Industry  spokesmen  often  argue  that  the 
tax  privileges  are  Justified  since  oil  com- 
pinies  do  not  have  a  high  rate  of  profit 
They  cite  figures  issued  by  the  First  National 
City  Bank,  whose  studies  usually  show  oil 
with  a  lower  rate  of  return  than  manufac- 
turing in  general  (In  1970.  oil  had  a  lOg*^- 
profit  on  net  worth,  compared  with  10  1% 
for  all  mTiiufacturlng,  the  bank  reported. 
However  the  10-year  average  shewed  oil  lag- 
ging behind  manufacturing.! 

First  NaMonal  City's  figures  are  based  on 
financial  information  as  published  by  busi- 
nesses,  with   no   attempt   made  to  compen- 
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;  or   differences   in   accounting   and   re- 
g  methods 

figures,   on   the  other  hand,  are 
on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  10.000  man- 
Ing  companies  The  questions  are  da- 
te cut  through  some  of  the  account- 
dlperences. 

government  figures  show  that  oil  was 
profitable  than  manufacturing  during 
the  20  years  starting  in  1951. 

government  study  labels  oil  a  low- 

;  idustry  when  It  comes  to  making  prof- 

I'etroletmi.  both  In  terras  of  profits  and 

low.  appears  to  be  much  more  stable 

manufacttirlng  industries  in  general." 

of  Emergency  Preparedness  said  in 

survey  of  a  crude  oil  price  increase. 

ire  would  the  oil  Industry  be  without 

;  benefits? 

biggest  one  Is  the  so-called  depletion 
mce.  a  deduction  from  gross  income 
e  oil  reserves  used  tip  during  produc- 
Take  away  the  $1.3  billion  the  allow- 
aved  the  industry  in  1970  and  oil  would 
)  an  8.5  '  rate  of  return, 
n  there  is  the  fast  write-otT  of  most 
expenses  on  succe.ssful  wells.  Sub- 
that  $300  million  and  the  return  Is 
to  7  9  •■: 

oil  Industry,  without  its  depletion  and 
ig  deductions,  thus  would  fall  below 
a.-;  a  profit-maker.  But  It  would  still 
nore  on  its  investment  than  such  oth- 
-lii.e  industries  as  steel  and  aircraft, 
^en  counter  that  drilling  oil  Is  a  lot 
ri.-ky  *han  making  steel.  Higher  risk  de- 
hlgher  return  or  no  one  will  put 
7  into  the  business. 

U-VKNOWN   FACTOR 

most  business,  cost  and  value  are  sim- 
says   Joliii   Emersjii.   an   energy    econ- 
with    the    Chase    Manhattan    Bank. 
's  not  true  of  oil." 

pose   you  spent   $1   million  building  a 

make    shoes,    Emerson    suggests. 

you  change  yovir  mind.  You  can  sell 

ory   to  .somebody  else   who  wants  to 

ce  shoes,  and  receive  close  to  51  million 


you  spend  *1  mi'.lion  drilling  for  oil, 
nay  have  nothing  but  a  dry  hole  to 
for  it,"  says  Emerson  "Or.  you  may  find 

rves  worth  $10  million." 

mpany  might  drill  20  wells,  getting  18 
oles  There  must  ba  a  way  to  recover 
sses  on  the  dry  holes  or  the  firm  wUl 

in  business  the  ne.xt  year,  according 


En  .erson 


ta.x  savings  from  depletion  on  the  suc- 

wells  provide   money  to  compensate 

."  holes,  and  to  finance  new  e.xploration. 

letion  allowances  are  the  principal  way 

iich   oil    companies — and   other    natu- 

1  esource     indus'rles — are     compensated 

the  tax  laws  for  the  risks  connected 

finding   and   developing   raw    material 

les 

;  allowance  works  this  way:  when  flg- 
mcome  tax.  an  oil  company  can  de- 
22":  of  the  gross  income  from  selling 
oil.  This  deduction  is  limited  to  50": 
;  net  profit  from  the  producing  prop- 
Similarly,  uranium  producers  get  a  22  "• 
ion  allowance  and  so  do  producers  of 
nci  nickel 

!  rate  for  copper  is  15  '  ,  coal  lO:  .  sand 
lav  5' 
TJat  50""    of  r.et  profit  provision  has  the 
of  reducing  the  oil  Indus* ry's  average 
ion    allowance    from    the    22        niaxl- 
to  about  18,5  :-.  reflectlrg  some  of  the 
fltable  wells,  says  Lewis  D.  Lawrence. 
1   manager  of   the   tax   department   at 
Oil  Co.  of  California.) 
;  Industry's  rla.ssic  argument  for  deple- 
issumes  that  the  oil  in  the  ground  is  a 
asset,  .As  soo.i  as  production  begins, 
any  is  pumping  itself  out  of  business 
ig  up  Its  as-sets 

argument  does  not  impress  oil's  op- 
ts. 


"Your  brain  is  a  wasting  asset;  so  Is  mine." 
says  Prof  '\A'alter  Mead,  an  economist  with 
UC  Santa  Barbara.  "We  don't  get  depletion 
as  we  grow  older.  Why  should  oU  be  differ- 
ent^" 

One  way  to  measure  an  Industry's  finan- 
cial health  is  to  look  at  the  cash  flow,  a 
bookkeeping  term.  Siniply  stated,  cash  flow 
Is  profit,  plus  the  money  set  aside  for  the 
eventual  replacement  of  worn-out  machines 
and  buildings.  The  money  set  aside  Is  not 
all  needed  that  year  for  replacement.  The 
cash  is  available  for  use  in  other  ways. 

The  chart  below  shows  that  the  oil  Indus- 
try, because  of  large  profits  partially  gen- 
erated through  tax  savings,  holds  a  signif- 
icant lead  over  other  businesses  in  cash  re- 
sources 

Industry  1970  cash  flow 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Oil    S10.4 

Electrical    machinery 4.4 

Food    4.2 

Basic    chemicals 3.3 

Motor    vehicles 3.  2 

Steel    2.0 

Drugs    1-5 

Aircraft     1-2 

With  more  cash,  oil  companies  do  not  need 
to  borrow  as  much  as  other  firms  to  finance 

growth. 

The  oil  Industry  owti.s  -53.49  In  capital  for 
every  $1  it  has  borrowed.  All  manufacturing 
industry  In  this  country  owns  Just  $2  25  in 
assets  for  each  «1  of  borrowed  capital. 

"The  oil  iidustry  has  to  be  able  to  gen- 
erate much  of  its  own  funds,"  says  Thomas 
Martin,  director  of  taxation  for  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute.  He  explains  that 
the  oil  business  needs  big  sums  of  money  to 
pay  for  its  Investments  in  machines,  equip- 
ment and  buildings  Much  of  this  must  be 
paid  for  from  the  industry's  own  funds.  Also. 
the  high-risk  nature  of  the  business  makes 
it  lees  attractive  to  potential  lenders  of 
money. 

The  original  Justification  for  the  tax  privi- 
leges was  simple.  National  Interest  requires 
adequate  supplies  of  oil.  Those  who  search 
Will  be  rewarded  for  their  gamble  by  paying 
lower  taxes.  Presumably,  the  money  they  save 
wtU  be  put  back  Into  the  ground  In  search 
for  more  oil. 

Darine  Individnals  and  small  companies 
have  been  the  bit:  fjamblers  In  the  history  cf 
oil  expl.jration.  All  the  big  flelds.  except  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  discoveries  In  Alaska,  were  lo- 
cated by  independents,  says  Lloyd  Unsell, 
public  affairs  vice  president  of  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Assin  of  America. 

PATTERN  OF  PAST 

The  historical  pattern."  he  says,  "is  that 
the  independents  find  the  oil  fields,  and  the 
majors  produce  them."  (Major  companies  are 
t'ne  giant.  Integrated  firms  that  produce 
crude  rtl,  refine  it  Into  gasoline  and  other 
products  In  their  own  refineries,  and  sell 
gasoUne  at  local  service  stations  under  their 
ijrand  names  The  top  21  companies  In  the 
oil  business  have  85  "'r  of  the  refinery  capac- 
itv,) 

The  big  oil  companies  dominate  explora- 
tion In  the  offshore  areas  of  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Calif:>rnia.  and  on  the  north  slope  of 
Alaska  They  pay  huge  bonuses  to  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  for  the  rights 
to  drill  However,  an  examination  of  drilling 
fitrures  of  eight  major  companies  reveals  that 
most  of  their  wells  are  sunk  In  areas  already 
identified  as  containing  oil.  The  success  ratio 
was  greater  than  60'"  for  each  of  the  com- 
panies surveved:  in  most  cases  It  exceeded 
70'"  . 

The  entire  oil  Industry — firms  producing 
crude  oil  exclusl'tely,  plus  the  Integrated 
companies — claimed  $3,6  billion  In  depletion 
deductions  In  1967.  Some  $3.1  billion,  or 
88~  ,  was  claimed  bv  a  group  of  22  companies, 
according  to  a  previously  unpublished  fed- 
eral study. 


ALL  WERE  L.^RGE 

All  of  the  22  were  big  outfits,  with  exten- 
.=;ive  financial  resources,  firms  like  Standard 
OU  of  New  Jersey  and  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  defense,  Thomas  Martin,  the  API  tax 
man  says:  "There  is  no  major  company  that 
I  know  of  that  does  not  spend  for  explora- 
tion and  development  significantly  more  than 
it  derhes  from  the  depletion  allowance." 

"Companies  of  all  sizes  In  oil  and  gas 
production  are  seeking  new  reserves  all  the 
time."  he  sa:  s.  In  1967,  the  depletion  deduc- 
tion was  $3.6  billion,  but  the  industry  spent 
$4.7  billion  for  exploration  and  development. 

'What  about  the  major  companies'  concen- 
tration  on  less  risky  development   v^-ells? 

"Most  pec  pie.  once  you  make  your  find, 
are  drilling  development  wells."  Martin  con- 
tends "That's  true  whether  you're  a  major 
or  an  independent." 

Major  firms  have  been  drilling  a  bigger 
proportion  of  the  Industry's  exploratory 
wells  In  recent  years,  says  Martin.  He  believes 
the  Independents  no  longer  drill  80 To  of  the 
high-risk  wells,  as  they  once  did.  Major  com- 
panies take  risks  by  providing  partial  financ- 
ing for  many  arrangements  put  together  by 
independents. 

TREASURY  STUDY 

The  U.S.  Treasury  however,  commissioned 
a  study  in  1968  to  discover  whether  the  tax 
laws  are  an  efficient  way  to  encourage  the 
hunt  for  new  oil  and  gas  reserves.  The  re- 
sults: the  Treastiry  loses  $10  in  taxes  for 
every  $1  worth  of  oil  discovered  under  the 
present  system. 

The  oil  industry  says  the  study  was  based 
on  false  assumptions  and  can  not  be  con- 
sidered valid. 

A  vocal  critic  of  the  oil  industry  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  has  suggested  vari- 
ous tax  changes.  Including  a  graduated  de- 
pletion rate  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
company.  Smaller  firms  would  get  a  higher 
rate  than  the  giants  of  the  Industry. 

In  the  tax  reform  debates.  Proxmlre  en- 
listed the  support  of  the  Kansas  Independ- 
ent Oil  and  Gas  Assn.  for  his  proposal,  but 
the  rest  of  the  Industry  was  solidly  against 
It  then,  and  continues  to  oppose  It. 

"If  depletion  Is  good  and  sound  In  prin- 
ciple. It  shouldn't  be  set  on  a  class  basis  to 
distinguish  between  big  and  little  com- 
panies," says  Unsell  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Assn.  "If  It's  not  a  good  principle, 
then  nobody  should  get  It."  American  con- 
sumers are  the  main  beneficiaries  of  the  de- 
pletloti  because  they  pay  lower  prices.  Unsell 
argues.  "It's  actually  the  consumer  who  Is 
taking  depletion  at  the  gasoline  pump  and 
at  the  burner  In  the  kitchen." 

TAX  CREOrr  PLAN 

Unsell'.';  association  has  a  different  pro- 
posal to  help  the  dwindling  ranks  of  the  In- 
dependents— a  tax  credit  on  domestic  drill- 
ing and  exploration  expenditures.  Congress 
defeated  an  attempt  to  include  a  7T  credit 
m  the  tax  bill  written  last  year. 

Pr(jxmlre  al.so  suggested  elimination  of  the 
fast  write-off  In  drilling  costs.  He  wants  to 
replace  It  with  a  subsidy  aimed  directly  at 
exploration.  Dry  exploration  holes  would 
qualify  for  a  generous  tax  credit. 

"That's  ridiculous,"  snaps  Unsell.  "We 
would  drill  nothing  but  dry  holes  to  qualify 
for  the  subsidy.  People  would  go  after  the 
subsidy,  not  after  oil." 

Oilmen  are  very  reluctant  to  see  a  change 
In  the  tax  structure,  even  If  they  received 
a  substitute  Incentive.  Tax  benefits  are 
"woven  Into  the  fabric  of  the  Industry."  says 
Martin  of  the  API.  ".Any  changes  would  be 
very  disruptive." 

Critics  cotmter  that  oil  companies  have 
been  able  to  use  the  tax  laws  even  to  offset 
the  reforms  passed  by  Congress  In  1969.  when 
depletion  was  cut  to  22':  from  27.5",  as 
mentioned. 

oil  companies  raised  the  amount  deducted 
on  tax  returns  by  raising  the  price  of  crude 
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oil.  (When  crude  oil  Is  sold  for  $3  a  barrel, 
the  depletion  allowance — at  22  T  of  gross  In- 
come— Is  worth  66  cents.  Raise  the  price  to 
$4  and  the  allowance  becomes  88  cents.) 

CUTS     INTO    PROFITS 

A  higher  crude  price  naturally  cuts  Into 
the  industry's  margin  of  profit  on  gasoline 
and  other  refined  products.  But  most  big  oil 
companies  produce  a  large  portion  of  the 
crude  they  use  and  thus,  the  tax  savings  In 
many  cases  more  than  offsets  the  slimmer 
profit  margin. 

Specifically,  critics  note  that  oil  companies 
boosted  the  price  of  crude  by  25  cents  a 
barrel  In  November  1970,  yet  the  price  of 
refined  prcxlucts  rose  much  less. 

Since  the  price  hike  came  so  late  In  the 
year,  most  of  its  Impact  was  felt  In  1971.  The 
average  price  of  crude  oil  Increased  6.9% 
In  1971,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Assn.  of  America. 
Yet  the  prices  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  light 
fuel  increased  by  less  than  4T;  heavy  fuel 
rose  by  somewhat  more  than  i%. 

DEFENDS    PRICE    ACTION 

The  Industry  strongly  defends  Its  price  ac- 
tion of  1970.  Says  one  tax  specialist.  "With- 
out price  adjustments  to  compensate  for  ad- 
verse tax  changes,  we  Just  wouldn't  have  any 
money  to  look  for  more  oil." 

Another  executive  notes  "there  are  many, 
many  Ingredients  In  the  price  increase.  In 
part,  it  reflected  Increased  cost  due  to  labor 
and  materials." 

Fred  Allvme,  a  marketing  professor  at 
Northwestern,  views  the  situation  differently: 
"As  a  result  of  the  Industry's  ability  to  ad- 
minister the  price  of  crude  oil,  the  Industry 
restored  to  Itself  what  Congress  saw  fit 
to  take  away." 

on  companies  get  another  tax  break,  which 
Is  enjoyed  by  all  businesses  with  operations 
overseas,  'Within  certain  limits,  a  company 
can  deduct  from  U.S.  taxes  any  taxes  It 
pays  to  foreign  governments. 

There  is  just  one  catch  In  the  case  of  oil. 
Big  petroleum  companies  traditionally  paid 
royalties  to  foreign  governments  for  the  right 
to  produce  oil  In  their  countries.  A  royalty 
(a  fixed  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  oil 
produced)  Is  a  business  expense.  It  Is  writ- 
ten off  against  total  revenues.  In  contrast, 
those  foreign  tax  payments  are  credited  dol- 
lar for  dollar  to  reduce  U.S.  tax  payments. 

If  a  U.S.  company  pays  $1  In  royalties  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  It  gets  a  deduction  which  re- 
duces the  U.S.  tax  bill  by  50  cents.  If  the 
company  pays  that  same  $1  to  Saudi  Arabia 
as  an  Income  tax.  the  U.S.  bill  Is  cut  by  SI. 

Critics  charge,  and  the  Industry  denies. 
that  oil  companies  managed  to  persuade 
foreign  governments  to  be  accommodating 
on  that  point.  Before  1950,  the  Industry  paid 
lots  of  royalties  to  foreign  lands.  Then  led 
by  Venezuela  and  later  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
oil-rich  nations  pushed  for  more  money.  But 
In'itead  of  jacking  up  royalties,  they  insti- 
tuted an  Income  tax  plus  a  moderate  hike 
In  royalties.  Other  oil   nations  followed. 

The  Industry  went  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  got  a  ruling  that  the  payments  to  for- 
eign nations  would  qualify  for  tax  credits. 
Payments  to  foreign  nations  soared,  while 
collections  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  plunged. 

Arabian  American  OU  Co.,  a  giant  produc- 
ing firm  owned  by  Standard  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Standard  of  California,  Texaco  and  Mo- 
bil, paid  U.S.  income  taxes  of  $48  million. 
Seven  years  later,  although  oil  production 
had  increased.  Its  U.S.  tax  payments  were 
only  $282,000. 

Oil  company  executives  are  quick  to  point 
out  the  limitations  on  the  foreign  tax  cred- 
it; it  cannot  exceed  the  U.S.  rate  of  tax. 
If  a  foreign  tax  rate  Is  SOT,  while  the  U.S. 
rate  stands  at  48^7.  a  company  cannot  get 
credit  for  the  taxes  paid  above  the  48 '"r 
level.  This  Insures  that  "the  credits  claimed 
by  the  company  are  millions  of  dollars  less 


than  the  foreign  taxes  actually  paid,"  Un- 
ion Oil's  tax  manager,  Lawrence  said. 

Nevertheless,  U.S.  oil  companies  are  pay- 
ing huge  sums  of  money  to  foreign  nations 
while  minimizing  their  returns  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  group  of  22  big  companies 
covered  In  the  Treasury  survey  had  foreign 
tax  credits  of  nearly  $1.3  billion  In  1967. 

The  foreign  countries,  the  API's  Martin 
says,  are  "simply  exercising  their  right  to 
tax  foreign  nationals  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  oil  and  gas  Industry  doesn't  get 
treatment  different  from  anv-one  else  If 
we  were  raising  wheat  overseas,  we  would 
pay  a  foreign  tax." 

Without  a  foreign  tax  credit,  he  says,  oil 
companies  could  not  afford  to  operate  over- 
seas because  the  combined  effect  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  taxes  would  wipe  out  too  much  of  the 
profit  margin. 

Allvlne  of  Northwestern  told  a  congres- 
sional hearing  that  "the  foreign  tax  credit 
as  It  Is  applied  to  the  oil  Industry  seems 
to  be  a  type  of  foreign  aid  that  has  liot  been 
authorized  by  the  government." 

Looking  at  the  overall  tax  picture,  oil 
spokesmen  Insist  that  the  Industry  pays  Its 
fair   share   of   taxes   and    then   some. 

"The  high  level  of  other  taxes  in  the  petro- 
leum Industry  far  more  than  offsets  the  In- 
dustry's lower  federal  Income  tax  burden." 
Martin  of  the  API  said  in  a  recent  memoran- 
dum submitted  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress.  He  cited  a  soor,-to-be- 
published  study  by  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Research  Foundation. 

The  foundation  study  covers  the  Indus- 
try's total  domestic  tax  burden,  including 
income,  property  and  production  levies. 

TOTAL    TAX    AVERAGE 

For  the  years  1967  through  1969.  total 
taxes  on  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry 
averaged  6  cents  on  every  dollar  of  gross 
revenues,  compared  with  5' 2  cents  for  all 
other  mining  and  manufacturing  industries 
and  5  cents  for  all  business  corporations. 

Throw  m  gasoline  and  other  excise  charges, 
and  oil's  tax  burden  Jump.=  to  about  20 
cents  on  each  dollar  of  domestic  revenues. 

Critics  respond  to  these  figures  by  saying 
that  the  excise  levies  should  not  be  Included 
In  the  Industry's  tax  burden  since  the  oil 
companies  pass  them  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer. They  are  automatically  collected  at 
the  gas  pump  and  do  not  cut  Into  profits. 

The  remaining  figure,  6':  of  gross  reve- 
nues compared  with  5"^  for  all  business  cor- 
porations, simply  reflects  the  capital  inten- 
sive nature  of  the  oil  business,  the  opponents 
of  oil  maintain.  Any  Industry  with  larce 
amounts  of  buildings  and  equipment,  land 
and  refineries,  will  Inevitably  pay  large  sums 
in  property  taxes.  The  key  measure  of  the 
tax  burden  is  still  the  federal  income  tax. 
which  falls  lightly  on  the  oil  industry,  the 
critics  insist, 

BANK    ANALYSIS 

Oil  executives  scoff  at  the  notion  that 
they  have  money  to  spare, 

"The  general  public  thinks  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
funds,"  says  Wilson  Laird,  director  of  ex- 
ploration for  the  API  and  the  former  head 
of  the  U.S.  Interirr  Department's  office  of 
oil  and  gas.  "It  doesn't,  any  more  than  the 
automobile  Industry,  or  furniture  manufac- 
turers, or  the  cloihlne  industry." 

Tlie  oil  business  simply  is  not  earning 
enough  to  finance  its  future  needs,  says 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  In  1963.  the  banks 
analysis  of  key  compaiiies.  noted  the  indus- 
try's cash  earnings  produced  87';  of  the 
funds  needed  to  run  the  biisiiie.ss.  By  1970. 
only  72 "r  of  the  money  was  generated  In- 
ternally. The  rest  came  from  the  sale  of 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  ways  of  raising 
funds. 

The  oil  Indiistry  had  to  borrow,  the  bank 
says,  because  profits  have  been  squeezed  by 


taxes  and  rising  costs.  Higher  prices  must  fol- 
low. 

"Unfortunately,  there  is  a  rather  wide- 
spread notion  that  p>etroleum  companies 
should  absorb  rising  taxes — and  other  In- 
creasing costs — without  passing  them  on  to 
Consumers  through  higher  prices."  the  bank 
says,  "But  the  proponents  of  that  curious 
idea  do  not  explain  how  such  a  feat  of  mag^c 
can  be  performed." 

It  adds  that  m  the  long  run.  "all  costs 
must  eventually  be  recovered  through  ade- 
quate prices,  if  a  business  activity  Is  to 
remain  viable.  There  simply  Ls  no  other  al- 
ternati\e." 

NO  TAXES   PAID 

Opponents  of  the  industry's  tax  treatment 
often  lall  back  on  another  group  of  statistics. 
They  pom;  out  that  Atlantic  Richfield,  for 
one.  earned  more  than  $400  million  in  profits 
from  1962  tlirough  1967.  yet  paid  not  one 
nickel  In  U.S.  Income  taxes  for  that  period. 
"Imagine,  gigantic  Atlantic  Richfield  paid 
less  in  federal  taxes  than  the  Janitor  who 
cleaned  this  room  last  night,"  Proxmlre  said 
during  the  1969  tax  reform  hearings. 

Siniilarly.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp. 
earned  $730  million  in  1966  through  1969  but 
p.aid  no  U.S.  Income  taxes.  (In  1970,  Occiden- 
tal did  pay  5-2.5  million  on  pretax  profits  of 
$399.7  million.  Atlantic  Richfield  paid  U.S. 
income  taxes  m  1968.  but  refused  to  say  how 
much  on  the  grounds  that  the  figures  are 
under  audit.) 

Proxmlre  says  that  money  saved  bv  the 
oil  Industry  through  its  tax  breaks  "was "spent 
by  the  .American  taxpayers  just  as  surely  as 
If  Congress  had  appropriated  the  money — 
with  only  one  important  difference.  No  one 
examined  the  exp<.'nditures  to  see  who  was 
getting  it  and  whether  it  was  worth  the  cost." 


INNOVATIONS  IN  TREATMENT  PRO- 
CEDURES FOR  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  today  I 
learned  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  developing  a 
program  to  establi.'?h  a  national  .system 
of  rehabilitation  engineering  centers. 
The  program  will  benefit  both  unem- 
ployed defense  and  aerospace  engineers, 
and  thousands  of  disabled  American 
citizens  through  a  retraining  program. 
These  systems  engineers  'will  become  in- 
volved in  an  intern  program  which 
would  provide  them  with  on-the-job 
training  The  interns  would  work  di- 
re(.tly  witli  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  and  will  therefore  learn  to 
develop  systems  programs  which  bene- 
fit these  patients. 

Secretary  Richardson  called  the  pro- 
gram— 

A  coalition  for  positive  action  at  the  pa- 
tient level.  It  Is  an  alliance  of  medical  ex- 
pertise and  space-age  technology  with  a  goal 
of  restoring  a  wider  world  to  the  handi- 
capped and  disabled. 

The  first  two  rehabilitation  engineer- 
ing centers  have  already  been  desig- 
nated: one  will  be  at  the  Ranchos  Los 
Amigos  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  Calif .  and 
one  at  the  Moss  Rehabilitation  Hospital. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Two  or  three  additional 
center  sites  will  soon  be  chosen  Each 
center  will  be  allotted  53,50.000  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  first  year  with  the 
total  Federal  cost  of  the  first  year's  oper- 
ation estimated  at  SL4  million. 

At  the  centers,  many  unique  concepts 
will  be  tested  such  a^  giving  leg  amputees 
artificial  legs  immediately  after  surger>'. 
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This  technique  has  not  been  previously 
u  ;ilized  by  most  hospitals  but  holds  great 
p  -omise  for  patients  because  early  fitting 
o:  new  limbs  will  enable  them  to  more 
Q  lickly  become  a  part  of  the  community 
apd  job  market. 

Research  will  be  an  intricate  part  of 
eich  center's  function;  new  concepts 
will  be  tested  through  all  phases  of  re- 
starch  development.  Some  handicapped 
p  itients  will  be  given  im.planted  syn- 
tlietic  tendons  attached  to  muscles  which 
then  will  serve  as  muscle  substitutes. 
\:  any  will  have  dime-sized  electronic 
S3  stems  implanted  to  stimulate  arm  and 
eg  muscles  which  never  before  have 
ten  coordinated.  The  systems  will  en- 
a  )le  them  to  move  artificial  or  paralyzed 
lifnbs  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

The  centers  will  provide  unique  serv- 
ides  to  handicapped  people  who  have  be- 
gun to  doubt  that  America  truly  is  the 
land  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 
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Heed  for  enlarged  headstart 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
n  ary  24.  1972.  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
N  ;w  York  'Mr.  Javitsi  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  <S.  3228 »  which  is  called  the 
C  )mprehensive  Headstart.  Child  Devel- 
oiment,  and  Family  Services  Act  of 
1^72. 

As  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
VMelfare  has  amply  demonstrated,  there 
is  a  tremendous  need  in  this  country  for 
an  enlarged  Headstart  program,  as  well 
a;  for  a  broadening  of  the  base  of  this 
service  to  include  not  only  the  children  of 
th  e  poor,  but  day  care  and  other  serv- 
ices for  the  children  of  working  mothers 
well.  These  services  will  be  provided 
uider  this  legislation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
m  )us  consent  to  add  a  breakdown  of  these 
services  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

As  the  committee  has  found — 

Millions  of  children  In  the  Nation,  by  rea- 
)  1  of  poverty  or  other  dehabiUtatlng  factors, 
U.  :k  a  fi:U  opportunity,  particularly  during 
early  childhood  years,  to  receive  adequate 
educational,    nutritional,    health    and   other 

■vices  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach 
their  full  potential. 

We  who  have  cosponsored  such  legisla- 
tion believe  that  point  in  time  has  come 
wpere  such  early  childhood  care  should 
made  available  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
tlie  children  of  all  Americans,  and  this 
le  ;islation  is  a  beginning. 

One  of  those  persons  who  has  helped 
m;  to  see  that  this  need  exists  is  Mrs. 
William  'Helen'  Gordon  of  Portland. 
O  'eg.,  who  has  worked  in  this  area  for 
ye  ars  and  who  has  this  year,  among  many 
h(  nors  bestowed  upon  her,  been  named 
Piirtland's  "Woman  of  Accomplishment 
for  1971, •■ 

Mrs.  Gordon  is  a  pioneer  in  working  for 
ea  rly  childhood  care  centers  for  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  poor.  Because  of  her  hard 
work  and  resourcefulness  in  finding 
funds,  and.  most  imnortantly.  in  obtain- 
in?  the  cooperation  of  State  and  local 
ci  izen-,  and  authorities — and.  I  might 
ac  d,  with  the  correspondmgly  hard  and 
di  ii'ent  work  of  other  interested  Oregon- 
ia  is  as  well — at  least  5,000  young  chil- 
di  en  have  been  helped  in  day  care  centers 
inj Oregon  this  past  year. 


For  years,  Mrs.  Gordon  headed  the 
Metropolitan  Area  4-C  Council.  They 
have,  by  dint  of  extreme  resourcefulness 
in  raising  funds  and  providing  in-kind 
public  service;,  to  provide  the  'match"  for 
receiving  Federal  funds  expanded  the 
program  over  the  years.  Thou.-ands  of 
children  are.  ho\'.ever,  still  without  .^uch 
services,  and  there  is  need  for  further 
Federal  effort  to  providf  .such  care.  I  be- 
lieve that  S.  3228  will  prove  helpful  to 
Mrs.  Gordon  and  to  the  hundreds  in- 
volved m  working  for  day  care  centers  in 
Oregon. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  year,  with  biparti- 
san effort  in  both  Houses,  that  we  can 
agree  on  legislation  which  is  acceptable 
to  the  administration  for  fi.scal  1973,  so 
that  the  necessary  planning  work  can  be 
begun  this  year  to  enlarge  the  Headstart 
concept  and  broaden  the  base  of  those 
who  will  participate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  Oregon  Journal  arti- 
cle by  Suzanne  Richards  which  details 
the  fine  work  that  Mrs.  Helen  Gordon 
has  done  to  provide  day  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Frona  the  Oregon  Journal.   Feb    23,   1972  | 

Handicapped  Chu.dp.fn   Helped 

(By  Suzanne  Richards i 

When  Helen  Gordon  was  first  asked  to 
place  a  retarded  child  In  a  normal  nursery 
school  situation  she  was  bewildered. 

"But,  what  do  I  teach  him?"  she  asked. 
What  do  you  teach  a  normal  child?"  came 
the  counter  question. 

"It  was  then  I  realized  I  had  forgotten  this 
was  a  child  ...  I  thought  of  him  only  as 
mentally  retarded,"  recalls  Mrs    Gr.rdon. 

She  readily  agreed  not  only  to  take  one, 
but  several    handicapped   children. 

That  was  in  Chicago  many  years  ago  and 
as  a  result  Helen  Gordon  became  the  first 
pre-school  educator  in  the  country  to  incor- 
porate both  normal  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren In  nursery  schools. 

She  had  established  a  precedent  and 
opened  a  whole  new  way  of  thinking  Over 
the  years  her  farslghted  work  in  the  field  of 
child  development  has  often  proved  trend 
setting. 

Child  development  has  been  her  life  work 
and  it  has  brought  her  honor,  the  most 
recent  of  which  was  being  named  one  of 
Portland's  Women  of  .Accomplishment  for 
1971. 

Even  as  a  youngstpr  grov.-tng  up  In  Chicago 
this  woman  wanted  to  work  with  children. 
She  thought  she  would  like  to  be  a  pediatri- 
cian and  followed  this  plan  to  the  UnlverMty 
of  Chicago. 

But  she  is  frank  to  admit  today  "the  sci- 
ence courses  did  me  In."  Finding  herself  far 
more  Interested  in  child  psychology,  she 
switched  her  major. 

It  also  was  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
•^hat  Helen  met  her  future  husband,  BUI. 
whose  career  as  a  social  worker  was  to  keep 
the  Gordons  moving  about  the  country  for 
the  next  20  years 

In  Tennessee.  MtssLssippl.  Georgia  and 
Alabama  she  set  up  the  first  USO  agency- 
sponsored  nursery  schools.  She  continued  to 
work  with  the  young  as  the  family  moved  to 
California.  Minnesota  and  Colorado. 

It  was  In  Denver  in  1949  that  Helen  Gor- 
don, at  the  request  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado Medical  School  staff,  first  Incorporated 
programs  for  the  normal  and  handicapped. 

When  the  Gordons  came  to  Portland  in 
1953  to  work  at  the  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter, Helen  brought  the  concept  with  her.  It 


had  worked  in  Colorado,  why  not  Oregon. 
On  the  basis  of  a  one  year  trial  she  reorga- 
nized the  JCC  pre-school  and  Introduced  the 
program  to  Portland. 

Twenty  years  later  she  can  look  back  on 
it  with  pride. 

"It  has  helped  the  children  learn  great 
respect  for  all  kinds  of  children  and  It  has 
taught  us,  as  teachers,  better  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  all  children."  said  Mrs.  Gordon. 

And  she  might  still  be  at  the  Center  if 
the  Portland  Metropolitan  Steering  Com- 
mittee. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  had 
not  "borrowed"  her  In  1967  to  work  on  com- 
prehensive programs  for  the  entire  commu- 
iiity. 

Out  of  this  came  the  establishment  of  the 
Community  Coordinated  Child  Care  (4-C) 
Council,  for  which  Mrs.  Gordon  served  as 
director  until  last  October. 

Under  her  guidance  the  4-C  Council  es- 
tablished centers  for  some  3,000  school  chil- 
dren who  would  normally  have  been  unat- 
tended during  the  before  and  after  school 
hours;  set  up  day  care  programs  for  pre- 
schoolers throughout  a  four  county  area  and 
improved  and  upgraded  existing  programs. 

Although  no  longer  with  4-C  Mrs.  Gor- 
don still  Is  a  valued  consultant,  as  she  Is 
for  many  programs. 

"Get  Helen  Gordon"  has  become  a  by- 
word for  chUd  development  planning  and  the 
knowledge  she  has  accumulated  over  the 
years  she  Is  constantly  sharing  with  others, 
giving  willingly  of  herself,  often  at  her  own 
expense. 

During  the  course  of  an  hour  long  Inter- 
view she  received  no  less  than  six  telephone 
calls.  Each  was  seeking  her  out  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose. 

To  attend  a  board  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
Council  on  Women's  Equality. 

To  serve  on  the  newly  created  Children's 
Services  Division  Advisory  Committee,  State 
Department  of  Human  Resources. 

To  preside  at  the  first  Peace  Awards  Coali- 
tion dinner,  honoring  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield 
and  former  Sen.  Wayne  Morse. 

To  work  as  a  special  project  consultant 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School. 

To  put  Into  writing  her  suggestions  for 
federal  legislation  In  the  field  of  day  care 
and  child  development. 

It  Is  enough  to  make  ones  head  reel. 

She  had  returned  little  more  than  24 
hours  earlier  from  Washington,  D.C..  where 
she  helped  draft  plans  from  new  child  care 
legislation. 

"It  was  an  emergency  meeting  called  after 
the  President  vetoed  the  child  care  bill."  Mrs. 
Gordon  explained  In  her  rapid  fire  manner. 

"There  were  1,400  parents,  professionals. 
volunteers  and  legislators  all  trying  to  draft 
a  plan  of  action,  think  out  what  exlste  and 
what  should  be  recommended,"  explained 
Mrs.  Gordon,  who  represented  the  Day  Care 
and  Child  Development  Council  of  America. 

"It  used  to  be  If  I  had  to  compute  a  human 
being  against  a  dollar  sign  I  thought  It  was 
a  great  Insult.  I  still  do,  but  that's  the  way 
you  have  to  work  In  Washington  now."  she 
sighed. 

An  outspoken  advocate  of  child  care  facili- 
ties for  all,  she  pulls  no  punches  when  she 
battles  for  what  she  thinks  Is  right. 

The  programs  she  has  planned  and  helped 
to  Implement  on  city,  state  and  national 
levels  In  regard  to  the  retarded,  handicapped, 
underprivileged  and  culturally  deprived  are 
staggering. 

She  has  been  honored  by  the  Indian  and 
Chicano  communities  and  labor,  who  pre- 
sented her  the  Kelley  Low  Memorial  Award 
in  1970. 

Prior  to  that  In  1967  she  was  recipient  of 
the  Rosemary  Dybwad  International  Award 
in  MeMtal  Retardation  and  spent  two  and  a 
half  months  In  Sweden,  England  and  Den- 
mark working  with  staffs  on  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Because  of  an  accident  In  Sweden,  some  of 
the  workshops  were  held  from  her  hospital 
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bed  and  an  extended  trip  to  England  and 
Israel  had  to  be  cancelled. 

On  April  8  Helen  Gordon  plans  to  keep  her 
promise  to  visit  and  work  with  professionals 
In  those  countries.  At  her  own  expense,  she 
will  sf>end  over  a  month  as  consultant  on 
day  care  and  mental  retardation. 

Her  unorthodox  methods  sometimes  leave  a 
lasting  Impression  on  those  who  come  with- 
in range  of  Helen  Gordon. 

Of  a  recent  workshop  she  led,  she  said,  "I 
had  to  make  them  hurt  a  little  so  they 
would  look  at  the  point  of  hurt." 

But  to  the  deprived  and  needy,  Helen  Gor- 
don Is  a  balm.  She  manages  to  shun  grati- 
tude as  easily  as  she  piles  more  work  on 
her  already  heavy  load  and  says  of  those  she 
Is  able  to  help,  "We  gave  them  climbing 
shoes." 

Suffice  to  say  her  achievements  over  the 
years  have  been  many.  Currently  she  holds 
committee  appointments  with  both  the  state 
and  National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  national  board  of  direc- 
tors for  Day  Care  and  Child  Development 
Council  of  America. 

Perhaps  as  she  sits  through  those  long 
planning  sessions  and  works  late  Into  the 
night  on  reports  she  sees  before  her  little 
Janle  who  said,  "I'll  help  him." 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  little  Joeys 
and  Janles  whom  this  woman  has  touched. 
Portland  is  a  better  place  for  having  had  a 
Helen  Gordon. 


Comprehensive     Comiwunity     Employment 

AND    Training    Act    of    1972     (S.    3228)  — 

Section -BY -Section  Analysis 

Section  2.  Stafemenf  of  Findings  and  Pur- 
poses. This  section  states  the  findings  that 
large  numbers  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged, unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons lack  sufficient  Job  and  training  oppor- 
tunities, resulting  In  hardship  and  In  In- 
creased welfare  dependency  while  many  Jobs 
In  the  public  and  private  sector  are  unfilled; 
that  It  Is  within  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  every  American  with  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for  and  ob- 
tain employment  at  the  highest  level  of 
productivity;  and  that  increased  respon- 
sibility and  funds  should  be  extended  on  a 
phased  basis  to  State  and  lo^al  governmental 
and  other  local  Institutions  for  the  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  such  ..rograms. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  establish  an 
Increasingly  flexible  and  decentralized  sys- 
tem for  the  provision  of  employment  and 
training  opportunities,  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  such  opportunities  with  emphasis 
on  persons  most  In  need.  >  nd  to  Insure  that 
training  and  other  programs  lead  to  em- 
ployment. 

Section  3.  Authorized  Appropriations.  This 
section  authorized  appropriations  under  the 
Act  of  $2.5  bUIlon  of  FY  '74.  $3  billion  for  FY 
"5,  and  $3.5  billion  for  FY  '76.  (subsection 
(a))  Additional  appropriations  are  author- 
ized under  the  Act  for  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  (to  also  be  conducted  under 
Title  I)  in  the  amounts  of  $5  billion  for  FY 
'74;  $1  billion  for  FY  '75  and  $1.5  blUlon  for 
FY  '76.  (subsection  (b) ) 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  for  FY  'To  for  planning, 
technical  assistance,  training,  and  certain 
other  activities. 

This  section  also  allocates  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Act  under  subsection  (a) 
to  Community  Employment  and  training 
programs  under  Title  I  as  follows:  60%  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  FY  '74;  70%  for 
FY  '75;  80%  for  FY  '76,  and  allocates  the 
remainder  thereof  In  each  fiscal  year  to  Spe- 
cial Federal  Responsibilities  under  Title  n. 
(subsection  (e) ) 

Section  4.  Advance  Funding.  This  section 
contains  Eidvance  funding  authority. 

Section  5.  Definitions.  This  section  defines 
the  terms:  Secretary;  State;  local  service 
oompany;   health  care;   city;   Wagner-Peyser 


Act;  public  service;  unemployed  persons; 
underemployed  persons;  economlcally-dlsad- 
vantaged  persons;  and  certain  other  terms. 

TITLE    I COMMUNITY    EMPLOYMENT    AND 

training    PROGRAMS 

Section  101.  Description  of  Program.  This 
section  describes  the  comprehensive  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  which  funds 
may  be  made  available  under  the  title,  In- 
cluding Information  programs.  Individual 
capability  assessment,  counseling  and  In- 
stitutional training,  public  service  employ- 
ment, Inducements  to  private  employers  to 
expand  Job  opportunities,  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  work  experience  for  economlcally- 
dlsadvantaged  youth,  new  careers,  skill  cen- 
ters, establishment  of  employment  recruit- 
ment centers,  Job  information,  training  al- 
lowances and  supportive  services. 

Section  102.  Eligible  Applicants.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  eligible  applicants  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  title,  (sub- 
section (a)  ) 

Eligible  applicants  shall  be  prime  spon- 
sors designated  pursuant  to  Section  103  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions Including  community  action  agencies 
and  local  service  companies,  (subsection  (b)  ) 

Section  103.  Prime  Sponsors.  This  section 
authorizes  as  eligible  for  prime  sponsorship: 
(1)  any  State  and  (2)  any  unit  of  general 
local  government  (A)  which  is  a  city  with  a 
population  of  75.000  or  more  or  (B)  which  Is 
a  county  or  other  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  a  ijopulation  of  100,000  or 
more  or  (C)  which  does  not  meet  the  above 
population  requirements  but  which  has  i,he 
largest  i>opulatlon  of  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  In  the  State;  (3)  any  combina- 
tions of  units  of  general  local  government 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  100,000  and 
(4)  units  of  local  government  or  combina- 
tions thereof  In  a  rural  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  having  substantial  out- 
mlgratlon  and  high  unemployment,  (sub- 
section (a) ) 

This  section  permits  eligible  prime  spon- 
sors to  be  designated  by  submitting  to  the 
Secretary  a  prime  sponsorship  plan  describ- 
ing the  area  to  be  served:  evidencing  capa- 
bility for  carrying  out  a  program  statement; 
and  providing  for  a  broadly  representative 
community  employment  council  with  at 
least  one-half  the  membership  thereof  to  be 
persons  representative  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged. 

In  the  event  that  a  state  submits  a  plan 
to  serve  a  geographical  unit  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
(or  combination)  eligible  as  prime  sponsor, 
the  Secretary  must  approve  the  latter  plan. 
The  Secretary,  In  choosing  between  compet- 
ing plans  submitted  by  two  or  more  units  of 
general  local  government  (or  combinations) 
shall  approve  that  plan  which  he  determines 
will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpos<>s 
of  the  title,  (subsection  (c) ) 

The  section  provides  also  for  review  and 
comment  of  plan  by  other  Interested  units 
of  government  and  community  action  agen- 
cies, (subsection  (d) ):  spwnsorshlp  by  a  com- 
munity action  agency  In  certain  instances 
(subsection  (e)  );  procedures  In  the  event  of 
disapproval  (subsection  (f)  )  and  for  ex- 
panses of  councUs   (subsection  (g)). 

Section  104.  Program  Statements.  This  sec- 
tion requires  prior  to  receipt  of  funds,  that 
each  eligible  applicant  develop  and  publish 
a  program  statement  Including  a  description 
of  the  services  to  be  provided;  the  identity  of 
agencies  carrying  out  such  services,  an  area 
description  and  Eissurances  relating  to  na- 
tional purposes  under  Section  201.  (subsec- 
tion (a));  subsection  (b)  authorizes  dis- 
bursement of  funds  upon  certification  of  the 
statement  by  the  Secretary. 

This  section  also  establishes  procedures  for 
approval  by  the  Secretary  Including  comment 
by  the  Governor,  other  units  of  general  local 
government  and  community  action  and  vo- 


catlonal  education  agencies,  (subsection  (O) 
and  for  the  withholding  of  funds  by  the 
Secretary,  upon  allegation  of  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  that  the  prime 
sponsor  Is  not  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  or  Is  maintaining  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  exclusion  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons  or  of  minorities 

Section  105.  Special  Requirements  for 
States.  This  section  requires  that  any  State 
seeking  assistance  under  the  title  sn'omit  an 
annual  State  employment  and  training  p'.an, 
to  ensure  stat-e-wlde  planning  in  cooperation 
with  local  prime  sponsors  and  t«chnlcal  as- 
sistance to  such  spxjnsors. 

Section  106.  Payments.  This  section  au- 
thorizes payment  of  the  federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  programs  in  accordance  with  program 
statements.  It  prescribes  payment  of  90':  of 
costs  of  programs  (subsection  (a)),  while 
providing  payment  in  excees  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  meet  the  iieeds  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged p>erson6. 

The  full  cost  of  public  service  programs 
and  training  programs  may  be  pfCr"  by  the 
Secretary  where  prior  arrangements  for  sub- 
sequent non-support«d  employment  have 
been  made,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  him.  (subsection  (b)  ) 

This  section  provides  that  the  non-federal 
contribution  may  be  in  cash  or  poods  and 
contain  a  maintenance  of  effort  clause,  (sub- 
sections (c),  (d)  and  (e)) 

Section  107.  Allocations.  This  section  allo- 
cates funds  under  Title  I  as  follows  :  ( 1 1  10% 
of  the  funds  allocated  under  Title  I  are  re- 
served to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  special 
cooperative  programs  with  community  action 
agencies  under  section  108;  (2)  10%  of  the 
funds  under  the  title  are  reserved  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  sp>eclal  cooperative 
programs  with  educational  agencies  under 
section  109;  (3)  additional  sums  are  reserved 
for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  older 
p>ersons  and  p>ersons  with  limited-English 
speaking  ability. 

The  remainder  of  the  funda  are  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  (and  among 
areas  within  each  State  i  taking  into  account 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed p>ersons  and  the  number  of  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  per.sons  in  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  numtjer  of  such  persons 
respectively  in  the  Unit«l  States,  with  a 
minimum  of  $1-5  million  to  each  State,  (sub- 
section (bi  ) 

Section  108.  Special  Cooperative  Programs 
uith  Comn}umty  Action  and  other  Commu- 
nity-haaed  Agenctcf  This  section  provides 
funds  to  prime  sponsors  and  community 
action  agencies  and  other  organizations 
funded  under  the  Economic  OppK>rtunlty  Act 
for  use  together  In  sp)eclal  model  c-  >p>rattve 
programs  for  economically  dLsadvantaged 
porsrtis 

Section  109  Special  Cooperative  Programs 
uith  Educational  Agencies  ThLs  section  pro- 
vides funds  to  prime  sponsors  and  educa- 
tional agencies  for  use  together  In  sp>eclal 
cooperative  programs  linking  employment 
oppiirtunlties  to  vocational  programs  con- 
d  acted  in  the  schools. 

TITLE    II FEDERAL    RESPONSIBILITTES 

Section  201.  Special  Retpon.'iibilities  of  the 
Secretary.  This  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  procedure.s  to  ensure  (1) 
priority  for  economically  dlsadvantiiped  per- 
sons; i2)  due  consideration  by  State  and 
local  prime  sponsors  of  programs  previously 
carried  out  under  existing  authority  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  In  accordance  with 
program  statement.  (4)  involvement  of  com- 
munity action  and  other  agencies:  (5i  train- 
ing provided  has  a  reasonable  pnsspect  of 
leading  to  appropriate  employment;  i6)  peri- 
odic reviews  to  insure  movement  fnm  pub- 
lic service  employment  int-o  "regular"  em- 
ployment in  the  public  sector;  (7)  heroin 
addicts  and  other  drug-abusing  persons  are 
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en   fuU   opportunity   for  partlclpatit.n   in 
igraiTii;     and     i8)     due    consideration    Is 

n  to  the  creation  of  public  service  Jobs 
b  ccmiiiunlty  action  agencies. 
section    202-    Special    National    Programs. 
IS  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  carry 

cert;tin  national  pr^, grams  by  providing 
anciul  assistance  to  public  and  private 
nties   I  Incluamg  prime  sponsors)    for   ill 

Corps;    (2)    Mainstream;    i3i    New   Ca- 

3:     (4)     Opportunities    Industrialization 

ters;     (5i     Neighborhood    Youth    Corps; 

Management   training;    i7)    special   em- 

nient   programs   for   heroin  addicts  and 

r  drig-abusers  and  (8)  other  employ- 
nt  and  training  programs  as  he  determines 
be  necessary. 
iectlon  203.  Research  and  Program  Sup- 
t.  This  section  directs  the  Secretary,  in 
(ler  to  maximize  local  effectiveness,  to  pro- 
staff  training  and  other  technical  as- 
ance;  carry  out  comprehensive  research 
i  demonstration  programs;  and  establish 
ational  computerized  job  bank  program. 
Section   204.   Special    Youth    Summer   Em- 

ment  Assistance  Fund.  This  section  es- 

lishes   a   special    youth    summer   employ- 

nt  ^Distance  fund  in  the  Treasury,  isub- 

tlon   (a)),  with  an  authorization  of  ■S450 

ion  for  FY  '74:    S500  million  for  FY  '75; 

$550  million  for  FY  '76. 
:>ect:.:n  205    Spcc'al  Model  Youth  Employ- 

t  Programs.  This  section  authorizes  the 
retary  to  provide  assistance  to  public  and 
ate  agencies  for  special  model  programs 
igned  to  meet  the  needs  of  economically 
dvaitt-iged.    unemployed    and    underem- 
yetl  persons  14-21  years  of  ace.  including 
grams  establishing  special  service  agencies 
poverty  neighborhoods  and  programs  con- 
ted  by  youth. 
Section    206    Special    Demonstration    Pro- 
rn.    This    section    authorizes    a    two-year 
nstration  project   under   which   certifi- 
s  would  be  issued  to  economically  disad- 
tased.  unemployed  or  underemployed  per- 
5    f'T    employment    training    and    related 
ices  with  private  employers.  The  section 

ides    for    reimbursement    to    employers, 
receipt  of  certificate,  of  part  of  the  cost 
;uch  activities 

ction    207.    National    Employment    and 

ining  Advisory   Committee.   This  section 

Izes  an  interdisciplinary  contmittee  of 

!e<;s  than  13.  nor  more  than  17  members. 

inted  for  3-year  terms,  to:  identify  na- 
'.al  emplovment  eo.ils  and  needs:   review 

:r.;  =  rratlon  of  programs  and  advise  Ex- 
tlV3   branch  officials;    conduct   independ- 

mvestigatlons;    mike   recommendations 

make  an  annual  report  to  the  President 

to  the  Congress. 
Section  208.  Legal  Authority.  This  section 
horizes   the   Secretary   to  prescribe   rules 

regulation.^!  as  nece.ssary. 

c'ion  2<i9.  Sprcial  Limitatiom  and  Condi- 
■.s.  This  section  contains  general  condi- 
s  applicable  to  programs  under  the  Act 
ollows;  training  programs  are  not  to  be 
b;:^hed  in  low  wage  industries  where 
lor  skill  or  training  is  typically  not  prereq- 
te  to  hiring;  veterans  benefits  received 
suant  fo  title  38.  US  C''de  on  account  of 
ve  duty  or  service-connected  dis.ibility 
not  to  be  considered  in  determining  eligi- 
ty  of  such  persons  to  participate  in  pro- 

s  under  the  Act;   acce-Jtimf-e  of  f.imily 

ning  services  is  voluntary;  the  Serretarv 
St  receive  pertinent  data  for  evaluative 
pose?:  discrimination  Is  barred;  !io  funds 
.•  be  used  for  politic.i!  activities  nor  shall 

s  be  granted  for  sectarian  facilities:  the 
.'is-Bicon  prevailing  wage  provisions  ap- 
to  construction,  (subsection  (a(). 
he  following  additional  conditions  apply 
h  respect  to  public  service  emplovmeiit: 
grams  will  result  in  lncreas.';d  cmnlovment 
ortu.iities;  persons  ?o  employed  will  be 
■red  workmen';^  compensation,  retlre- 
u.  health  and  unemployment  Insurance 
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and  other  benefits  comparable  to  regular 
employees  of  the  particular  employee:  the 
program  will  contribute  to  the  Individual's 
occupational  development,   (subsection   (b)) 

Due  consideration  must  be  given  to  un- 
employed or  underemployed  persons  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after  Au- 
gust 5.  1964  with  special  consideration  to 
such  persons  who  are  economically  disad- 
vantaged, (subsection  (c) ) 

Thoje  work  and  training  programs  pro- 
viding physical  improvements  which  will  be 
s'ibstantially  used  by  economically  di.sad- 
vantaged  families  or  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  economically 
disadvantaged  families  shall  be  given  priority 
( subsection   (d)  ) 

Labor  organizations  must  be  notified  as  to 
similar  work  to  be  conducted  under  the  Act 
(subsection  (e)  i.  administrative  controls  re- 
quired. (Subsection  (fi) 

Section  210  Program  Coordination.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Secretary  in  provid- 
ing funds  of  a  health,  educational  or  welfare 
character  have  the  prior  concurrerce  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(subsection  (ai  )  and  that  the  Secretary  will 
arrange  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  for  referral 
to  or  from  employment  or  training  of  per- 
sons m  drug  rehabilitation  programs  (sub- 
section ( b)  ) . 

Section  211.  Special  Provision.  This  section 
requires  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  ensure 
that  economically  disadvantaged  persons  re- 
siding outside  areas  having  high  concentra- 
tions of  such  persons,  receive  assistance  on 
an  equitable  basis  under  the  Act. 

Section  212.  Allowances  and  Compensa- 
tio-is.  This  section  requires  the  Secretary, 
where  appropriate,  to  supplement  the  earn- 
ings of  Individuals  receiving  services  under 
the  Act  so  that  a  trainee's  income,  taking 
Into  account  public  assistance  and  unem- 
ployment benefits  received,  will  approximate 
the  higher  of  the  federal.  State  minimum 
wage  or  prevailing  wage  rate;  or  in  cases 
where  a  trainee  is  being  trained  for  particu- 
lar employment  80';  of  the  weekly  wage  for 
such  employment,   (subsection  (a)) 

This  section  also  requires  that  all  persons 
assisted  In  programs  under  the  Act  be  paid 
wagps  equal  to  whichever  is  the  highest  of 
iA)  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable; (Bi  State  or  local  minimum  wage 
or  iC)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  per- 
sons employed  in  similar  occnpations. 

Section  213.  Interstate  Agreements.  This 
section  grants  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to 
interstate  agreements  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Act, 

Section  214.  Administrative  Functions. 
This  section  grants  administrative  powers  to 
the  Secretary. 

Section  215.  Reports.  This  section  author- 
izes various  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
catiC'ti. 

Section  216.  Amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

This  extends  the  authority  to  conduct 
program  through  June  30,  1973.  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  disbursement  authority 
through  December  30.  1973. 

Section  217.  Amendtnents  to  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  This  section  amends 
the  Economic  Opporfunitv  .^ct  with  respect 
to  years  after  FY  '73  to:  add  a  part  A  to 
Title  I.  providing  new  authority  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunitv 
to  conduct  special  research,  experimental  and 
develooment  programs  relating  to  manpower. 

Section  218.  Effective  Date.  This  section 
sets  the  effective  date,  unless  otherwise  spec- 
ified, as  July  1,  1972  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  Issue  regulations  following  en- 
actment. 


FIRST  UNITED  NATIONS  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  THE  HUMAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  ap- 
proximately 30  months  delegations  from 
over  130  nations  will  meet  in  Stockholm, 
to  convene  the  first  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment. 
This  is  a  most  important  and  hopeful 
event  for  the  future  of  mankind.  It  is  an 
event  to  which  the  United  States  has  the 
capability  and  the  responsibility  to  make 
a  significant  contribution. 

It  is  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  know  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  enlisted  the  help  of  a  27-mem- 
ber  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Secretary 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  formu- 
lating recommended  U.S.  positions  for 
the  Conference  this  June.  The  chairman 
of  that  Advisory  Committee  is  the  very 
able  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Howard  Baker)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  qualified 
person.  Senator  Baker  has  served  with 
me  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  since  his  election  to  the 
Senate  and  during  that  time  has  been 
instrumental  in  drafting  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act.  the  Resources 
Recovery  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Amendments 
of  1970,  the  National  Environmental 
Center  Act.  and  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Amendments  of  1972. 

With  only  a  few  short  months  before 
the  Conference  begins,  the  Baker  com- 
mittee is  holding  a  number  of  public 
hearings  in  major  cities  across  the  coun- 
try on  the  major  topics  which  will  be  on 
the  agenda  of  the  U.N.  Conference.  The 
first  of  these  hearings  was  very  appropri- 
ately held  in  New  York  at  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion on  the  subject  of  institutional  ar- 
rangements or  post-Stockholm  admin- 
istrative arrangements. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  these 
hearings  Senator  B.vker  recommended 
the  establishment  of  an  international  en- 
vironmental coordinating  body  within 
tlie  U.N.  structure.  It  is  an  important 
statement,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Se.n.ator    Baker's   St.^tement.    Hearings    o>r 

Institutional   Arrangements,   March    12, 

1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

As  you  know,  the  United  Nations  will  con- 
vene a  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment in  Stockholm  this  coming  June. 

Hopes  are  running  very  high  for  this  meet- 
ing. It  will  mark  the  first  time  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  take  counsel  together 
on  how  best  to  meet  the  environmental  crisis. 
It  is  a  crisis  which  faces  all  mankind. 

The  Family  of  Man  is  dependent  upon  the 
earth's  resources.  Land,  air.  and  water  sup- 
port the  human  body.  The  beauty  and  variety 
of  nature  nourish  the  human  spirit. 

But  the  earth's  capacity  to  sustain  man  is 
limited.  It  cannot  withstand  unchecked  pol- 
lution, uncontrolled  exploitation,  unlimited 
population.  Already  man's  activities  have 
seriously  impaired  the  environment.  Already 
the  quality  of  human  life  has  been  placed 
In  Jeopardy. 
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Tills  crisis  demands  a  bold  and  Imaginative 
response.  We  must  act  now  to  protect  the 
right  of  all  people  to  life.  We  must  act  now 
to  protect  the  right  of  all  people  to  a  safe, 
whDlesome,  and  personally-enriching  en- 
vironment. Individuals,  nations,  and  the 
community  of  man.  all  bear  a  responsibility 
to  cherish'  the  earth  and  to  improve  It  for 
themselves,  their  children,  and  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Preparations  for  the  Conference,  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  Maurice  Strong,  have 
generated  enthusiasm  and  expectation 
throughout  the  international  community. 
The  United  States  has  played  an  active  and 
leading  role  in  these  preparations. 

Our  participation  in  the  Conference  has 
been  highlighted  by  President  Nixon.  In  his 
annual  Environmental  Message  to  the  United 
States  Congress  on  February  8,  the  Presi- 
dent noted  that  the  Stockholm  meeting 
"should  be  a  seminal  event  of  the  interna- 
tional community's  attempt  to  cope  with 
(the)  serious,  shared  problems  of  global  con- 
cern that  transcend  political  differences." 

He  went  on  to  propose  creation  of  "a  vol- 
untary United  Nations  fund  for  the  en- 
vironment" with  initial  funding  of  $100  mil- 
lion over  a  five-year  period.  The  President 
said  that.  If  such  a  fund  Is  established,  he 
will  "recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  commit  itself  to  provide  Its 
fair  share." 

Mr,  Chairman,  your  Subcommittee  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference. 

As  you  know,  the  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  as.slgned  the  task  of  drawing  up  recom- 
mendations on  the  Stockholm  Conference 
for  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings 
which  w:ll  be  held  all  across  America.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Americans  of  every  persuasion 
and  from  every  area  will  come  forward  at 
these  hearings  to  let  their  voices  be  heard 
as  we  set  about  making  our  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment. 

The  specific  subject  of  your  Subcommittee, 
Mr   Chairman,  is  institutional  arrangements. 
T'ne  question  about  an  International  en- 
vironmental organization  Is  crucial. 

Ecological  problems  are  exceedingly  com- 
plex. We  are  only  Just  now  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  all  that  is  involved  and  much  is  yet 
to  be  learned. 

Never  before  will  so  many  nations  have 
gathered  in  so  short  a  span  of  time  in  order 
to  grapple  with  so  complex  an  issue. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  may  well  be  the  plans 
it  draws  for  an  organizational  Instrument 
to  cope  with  environmental  problems  at  the 
international  level. 

What  kind  of  organization  should  the  Con- 
ference bring  forth  to  act  in  the  post-Con- 
ference period?  .^t  this  point  in  history,  what 
institutions  siiould  we  creite  to  deal  inter- 
nationally with  the  environment? 

What  ki.id  of  unit  or  staff  would  be  in  the 
best  environmental  interest  of  Americans 
and  of  a!!  men'.'  What  should  be  the  position 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  such  an 
international  environmental  organization? 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
starting  point  should  be  the  United  Nations. 
Whatever  in-stitution  is  created  to  shape  re- 
sponse to  the  enormous  and  pressing  de- 
mands of  the  environmental  crisis  ought  to 
be  a  body  within  the  United  Nations.  In- 
deed, environmental  concern  ard  action  may 
well  infuse  the  United  Nations  with  new  life 
and  new  approaches. 

A  U;iited  Nations  environmental  unit  will 
certainly  not  be  a  new  super-government  or 
.sv.per-governmeiital  agency.  That  is  not  what 
we  need  or  want. 

What  is  called  for  is  a  high-level  advisory 
body,  an  intergovernmental  unit.  While  it 
will  not  ije  a  super-government  of  any  kind. 


such  a  unit  must  not  be  burled  under  several 
bureaucratic  levels.  It  should  be  located 
sufficiently  high  up  in  the  United  Nations 
structure  to  insure  the  proper  coordination  of 
all  U.N.  Activities.  It  will  require  prestige 
and  flexibility. 

This  unit  should  havt  a  high-level  serv- 
icing officer — an  administrator  or  director.  He 
should  be  an  imaginative,  strong  leader.  And 
he  ought  to  be  given  a  position  of  promi- 
nence in  the  administrative  structure  He 
does  not  need  a  large  staff.  But  he  should  be 
given  a  staff  of  the  highest  quality  of  skiU 
and  dedication. 

We  cannot  yet  tell  all  that  must  and  can 
be  done  to  abate  the  environmental  crisis, 
but  a  United  Nations  cnviroimiental  unit 
and  a  servicing  director  and  staff  should  at 
least  be  equipped  to  do  the  following: 

To  serve  as  the  central  coordinating  body 
for  all  envlronmetal  activities  in  the  United 
Nations  system. 

Support,  encourage,  and  coordinate  na- 
tional and  regional  activity. 

Identify  needs. 

Develop  policy  guidelines. 

Administer  the  voluntary  environmental 
fund  according  to  the  guidelines. 

Gather  and  assess  data  and  forecast  trends 
and  difficulties. 

Promote  research. 

Provide  for  the  exchange  of  scientific  and 
technological  information  among  nations. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  could 
go  on  at  some  length.  The  point  is  that  we 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement. 
Here  at  the  start  we  need  effective,  adapta- 
ble Institutions  directed  by  resourceful  men. 

The  environmental  crisis  does  threaten  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  But  It  also  holds  great 
promise  and  hop)e  for  a  new  era  of  creative 
international  co-operation.  There  is  time  for 
us  to  act  If  we  act  now. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  take 
the  lead  In  meeting  the  environmental  crisis. 
And  I  believe  they  will  support  whole  he.ort- 
edly  an  effective  international  environmental 
Institution. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO 
CROP 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
alarmed  today  that  the  international 
trade  situation  is  worsening  for  Ameri- 
can products  and  goods.  In  my  State, 
South  Carolina,  our  largest  single  indus- 
try— textiles — ha.s  been  fighting  to  .sur- 
vive a  rising  tide  of  cheap  textile  imports. 
These  imports  come  piimarily  from 
Japan.  Now  my  State's  largest  single  cash 
crop — tobacco — is  facing  a  European 
threat  in  the  form  of  restrictive  import 
policies  that  apply  in  European  Common 
Market  nations. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Exports  has  been  holding  hearings 
to  obtain  the  American  ca"e  a.gainst  re- 
cent European  Common  Market  activi- 
ties. I  restate  that  case  today  before  the 
Senate. 

European  Common  Market  nations 
have  internal  price  supports  for  their  do- 
mestic tobacco  leaves  which  are  the 
highest  in  the  world.  European  Com.mon 
Market  nations  are  furtlier  .^•ub>idizing 
their  own  tobacco  growers  by  paying  to 
those  who  buy  the  domestic  leaf  a  hefty 
subsidy  -^hich  amounts  to  a  discount  of 
about  30  percent  of  the  purchi^se  price. 
The  European  Common  Market  is  pro- 
posing to  go  one  step  bey(.-^nd  a.s.sisting 
their  own  growers  to  a  position  of  pe- 


nalizing foreign  growers.  That  obviously 
inrludes  American  tobacco  growers.  This 
penalty  would  come  m  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posed "tax  harmonization"  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  foreign  leaf  brought  into 
tlie  European  Common  Market.  The 
"harmonization""  would  involve  changing 
from  a  specific  tax — that  is,  a  tax  leveled 
according  to  poundage — to  an  ad  valorem 
tax — one  based  on  tire  value  of  the  for- 
eign leaf.  The  specific  tax  appUes 
throughout  the  United  States  and  it  is 
the  tax  preferred  by  our  growers,  includ- 
ing those  m  Soutii  Carolina, 

We  see,  tben,  tliat  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  is  combining  its  weapons 
and  attacking  the  American  tobacco 
grower  through  supports  to  the  European 
tobacco  grower  and  tax  penalties  on  the 
American  leaf.  There  is  another  danger 
to  the  American  tobacco  leaf.  As  the 
European  Common  Market  expands  from 
its  existmg  six  members  to  take  in  the 
four  new  members  ot  Ireland.  Norway. 
Denmark,  and  Great  Britain,  our  tobacco 
leaf  would  be  further  jeopardized  simply 
by  the  geographic  spread  of  the  area  of 
import  restrictions.  This  geographic 
spread  would  be  larger  than  at  first  meets 
tire  eye,  for  it  woiild  include  not  just  the 
home  soil  of  new  Market  members  but 
also  some  of  their  political  alliances.  In 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  restrictive  to- 
bacco import  policies  would  apply  not 
lust  in  Great  Britain  but  also  in  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  American  tobacco  mar- 
kets in  several  African  nations  would  be 
most  seriously  affected. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
the  tobacco  crop  to  South  Carolina  and 
the  reasons  why  the  foreign  market  for 
that  crop  must  be  protected.  In  1970,  the 
cash  receipts  from  the  farm  marketing 
of  South  Carolina  tobacco  amounted  to 
S102  million.  That  was  23  percent  of  our 
State's  total   cash   receipts  from   farm 
marketings,  making  tobacco  the  largest 
cash  producing  crop  in  our  State.  In  the 
same  year,  1970,  tobacco  exports  made  up 
almost  49  percent  of  the  total  of  all  agri- 
cultural products  exported  from  South 
Carolina.  Tlie  value  of  South  Carolina 
tobacco  exports  in  1970  was  $57  4  million. 
As  is  true  with  tobacco  products  from 
throughout    the    United    States,    South 
Carolina  tobacco  exports  in  1970  foimd 
their  way,  in  large  measure,  into  Euro- 
pean  Common    Market   countries.    For 
the  1969-70  crop  vear.  414  million  pounds 
of  U.S.  flue-cured  tobacco  were  exported 
Of  this  total.  109  million  pounds— more 
than   one-fourth— went  to  the  original 
■^ix  members  of  the  European  Common 
Market.   Another  one-third  of  the  U.S. 
crop— 140  million  pound.= — went  to  the 
four  countries  which  are  presently  en- 
tering the  European  Community.  Obvi- 
ouslv,    the   European    Common    Market 
must  be  kept  open  to  American  tobacco 
exports  if  an  important  segment  of  our 
agricultural  income  is  to  be  maintained. 
Tlie  motection  of  foreign  markets  for 
American  tobacco  is  not  just  an  eco- 
nomic question.  In  my  home  Slate,  the 
jobs  of  many  people,  and  many  types  of 
people,  are  at  stake.  We  estimate  that  in 
1970.  20.1  million  man-hours  were  spent 
m  producing  tmd  haiwesting  the  Soutli 
Cai-olina    tobacco    crop.    This    involved 
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laqdowners  and  their  employees,  and. 
along  the  marketing  line,  it  in- 
volved tlie  jobs  of  hundreds  of  ware- 
ho  isemen.  We  must  also  consider  the 
scientists  and  a^cultural  experts  who 
involved  on  research,  including  in  my 
',  the  breeding  of  improved  tobacco 
vajjleties.  These  people  must  be  protected. 
South  Carolina  State  Legislature 
inderstandably  concerned  about  the 
Common  Market  threat  and  has  taken 
action  on  the  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
resblution  of  the  South  Carolina  House 
representatives,  concurred  in  by  the 
Soi  th  Carolina  State  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

Record,  as  follows: 

incurrent  resolution  to  memorialize 

Secretary   of   Agricttl-tcre   and   the 

OF  the  United  States  To  Take 

Whatever   Action  Mat  Be  Necessart  To 

E^MiNATE    Unfair    Restrictions   oj»    Im- 

iTS  OF  U.S.  Tobacco  Products  bt  Euro- 

..N  Common  Market  Nations 

.  the  tobacco  growers  of  the  Na- 

are  concerned  when  they  see  a  slgnlfl- 

can(;  portion  of  their  foreign  market  threat- 

as  a  result  of  unfair  practices  by  for- 

countrles;  and 

It  Is  believed  that  a  strong  stand 
shotUd  be  taken  to  persuade  European  Corn- 
Market   nations   to   eliminate   policies 
h    raised    Internal   support    prices    and 
provided  for  buyer  discounts  for  the  pur- 
of  domestically  grown  leaf;  and 
sreas.  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
reta|Uatory  measures,  perhaps  a  ten  percent 
on   imports,  should  be  put   into 
effect  untU  such  time  as  the  European  Corn- 
Market  nations  make  such  changes  In 
pxjllcles  as  will  assure  greater  access  to 
markets   for   agricultural   products  of 
United  States.  Now,  therefore. 
It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
the  Senate  concurring: 
It  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
■ess   of   the   United   States   are   hereby 
~'"'lzed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
or  desirable  to  protect  tobacco  and 
products    exported    by    the    United 
against  unfair  import  restrictions  on 
products   by    the   European    Common 
t  nations. 

It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 

utlon  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

cultiire   of   the   United   States  and   to   each 

ber  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

froni  South  Carolina. 
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rHE  BIHARIS  IN  BANGLADESH 


r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
problem  of  the  Bihari  Muslim  commu- 
in  south  Asia  has  been  festering  for 
ration,  particularly  in  Bangla- 
— formerly  East  Bengal.  The  Bi- 
integration  into  the  society  of 
B.ingladesh  and  Pakistan  has  never 
accomplished,  and  from  the  begin- 
their  presence  has  been  a  source  of 
tion  in  both  areas.  Their  situation  in 
Bangladesh  has  become  more  critical 
sinci;  independence — for  historical  and 
cultural  reasons,  but  also  because  many 
supported  or  actively  participated 
Pakistan  Army's  repression  of  the 
Bengalis  last  year.  So  there  can  be  no 
that  the  Biharis'  sense  of  being 
is  real,  and  so  is  their  fear  of  being 
get  of  Bengali  revenge, 
urgency  of  their  plight  was  clear 
during  my  recent  visit  to  Bangladesh,  and 


this  morning's  unconfirmed  press  re- 
ports of  communal  violence  in  Khulna 
district  underscore  the  need  for  the  in- 
ternational community  to  respond  in  a 
more  meaningful  way  to  the  requests  of 
the  Bangladesh  Government  for  assist- 
ance for  the  Biharis. 

On  the  basis  of  my  field  visit  last 
month,  I  was  impressed  at  the  sincerity 
of  the  commitment  of  the  government  of 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman  in  providing 
adequate  care  and  protection  to  the  Bi- 
hari communities  throughout  Bangla- 
desh. I  made  an  unscheduled  stop  at  the 
Adamjee  jute  mill  near  Naranyanganj, 
where  many  Bihari  families  have  taken 
.shelter.  And  I  saw  that  they  were  being 
fed,  and  sheltered  and  protected.  Indeed, 
I  foimd  their  conditions  better  than  the 
situation  of  many  Bengali  refugees  last 
year  in  India.  But  the  Biharis  were 
equally  imcertain  of  their  future. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
presence  of  the  Bihari  community  poses 
a  difficult  problem  for  the  new  nation  of 
Bangladesh,  as  it  always  posed  for  Paki- 
stan. In  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  refugees  early  last 
month,  this  point  was  reviewed  in  con- 
siderable detail.  On  the  basis  of  that 
hearing,  my  field  visit  to  Bangladesh, 
and  my  conversations  with  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
United  Nations  officials  in  Geneva,  I  feel 
it  is  important  for  our  Government  and 
others  to  move  on  four  fronts  in  assist- 
ing efforts  to  ameliorate  the  plight  of  the 
Biharis. 

First,  we  should  support  the  work  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  which  has  been  asked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bangladesh  to  provide  tem- 
porary relief  assistance  to  the  Bihari 
community  until  the  government's  pro- 
gram is  fully  operational.  'We  also  should 
urge  that  the  Red  Cross  expand  the  pur- 
pose of  its  mission  in  Bangladesh,  to  in- 
clude the  stationing  of  international  ob- 
servers to  assist  the  Bangladesh  Govern- 
ment in  fulfilling  its  sincere  pledge  of 
protecting  the  Bihari  community. 

Second,  our  Government  must  finally 
respond  to  the  appeal  made  in  January' 
31 — over  6  weeks  ago — by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  on  the  Red  Cross  for 
assistance  to  support  their  relief  pro- 
gram among  the  Biharis  in  Bangladesh. 
The  Red  Cross  appeal  for  relief  sup- 
plies, aircraft,  and  other  items  has  met 
with  silence  from  our  Government. 

Third,  we  should  encourage  and  facili- 
tate, where  we  can,  arrangements  for  a 
population  exchange  between  Pakistan 
and  Bangladesh.  I  understand  there  are 
some  300,000  Bengalis  in  Pakistan  who 
seek  to  go  to  Bangladesh,  and  many  non- 
Bengalis  in  Bangladesh  who  seek  to  go  to 
Pakistan.  Proposals  to  carry  out  an  ex- 
change of  population  under  international 
auspices  have  been  made  to  both  gov- 
ernments. Reports  suggest  that  the  Pak- 
istan Government  has  so  far  not  re- 
sponded positively. 

And  finally,  we  should  take  the  long 
overdue  step  of  recognizing  Bangladesh. 
■We  simply  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
the  lack  of  U.S.  recognition  has  crippled 
our  abUity  to  participate  actively  in  the 
humanitarian  efforts  now  underway  in 
Bangladesh,  including  the  very  sensitive 
issue  of  bringing  relief  to  the  Biharis. 


Mr.  President,  the  eventual  integra- 
tion of  the  Bihari  community  into  both 
Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  will  clearly  be 
a  long-term  process — a  process  which  we 
in  the  United  States  know  only  too  well 
involves  pain  and  friction.  'We  should  im- 
derstand  the  strains  that  both  countries 
now  face,  and  offer  our  support  to  those 
international  initiatives  now  underway 
to  assist  in  the  integration  or  exchange 
of  minority  populations.  The  Bangla- 
desh Government  is  committed  to  pro- 
tect and  provide  relief  to  its  Bihari  citi- 
zens until  normal  conditions  are  re- 
stored. 'We  should  help  them  fulfill  that 
commitment,  and  help  these  people  help 
themselves. 


GENOCIDE      CONVENTION:      THE 
BUILDINa  OF  WORLD  LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  every 
system  of  laws  is  built  up  slowly,  starting 
with  the  establishment  of  certain  basic 
principles  or  core  values  which  become  a 
basic  and  fundamental  part  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  individuals  in  the  society. 

For  example,  many  of  our  concepts  of 
freedom,  such  as  those  enumerated  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  were  established  when 
the  first  colonies  were  founded  by  such 
documents  as  the  Mayflower  Pact.  They 
gradually  took  root  untU  they  became  an 
integral  part  of  our  beliefs  and  were  em- 
bodied in  our  Constitution. 

Similarly,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  body 
of  World  Law.  it  must  begin  with  the 
establisiiment  of  certain  basic  concepts. 
The  criminality  of  genocide  is  one  of 
the  most  basic  of  these.  Twenty-tliree 
years  ago,  the  United  Nations  drafted  a 
convention  outlawing  genocide,  thus  pro- 
viding us  with  a  way  of  declaring  our  ab- 
horrence for  this  crime.  As  Mr.  Charles 
Yost,  the  former  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  said: 

This  Genocide  Convention  Is  an  assertion 
by  the  community  of  nations  that  a  certain 
particularly  heinous  act,  perpetrated  against 
any  national,  or  ethnic,  or  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group  whatsoever.  Is  wrong — wrong 
not  only  In  the  domestic  law  of  this  or  that 
State,  but  wrong  also  in  the  law  and  opinion 
of  the  community  of  nations  itself. 

As  yet  we  have  not  taken  the  neces- 
sary step  of  ratifying  this  convention. 
The  Senate  should  act  without  delay  to 
condemn  genocide,  and  thereby  to  help 
build  a  world  body  of  laws  custodying  the 
amendmental  right  of  man. 


RESERVE   STRENGTH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  three 
outstanding  editorials  on  the  value  and 
cost  of  the  Reserves  have  been  published 
recently  in  the  Officer,  official  magazine 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

These  articles,  written  by  ROA  execu- 
tive director.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  ap- 
peared in  the  November  1971,  December 
1971.  and  Januarj-  1972  issues  of  the 
magazine. 

Entitled  "The  Value  and  Cost  of  the 
Reserves"  I  believe  the  Congress  will  find 
these  editorials  informative  and  valuable 
as  we  debate  the  current  defense  pro- 
grams. 
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In  the  articles  Colonel  Carlton  chal- 
lenges the  Reserves  to  attain  higher  goals 
of  readiness  and  commitment.  He  also 
points  out  that  costs  of  Reserve  Forces 
are  at  least  four  times  less  than  for 
Regular  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  editorials  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Laird-Nixon  Policy — Value  and  Cost  of  the 
Reserves 

Secretary  Laird's  recent  hard-hitting 
speech,  directed  as  it  was  toward  those  most 
likely  to  understand  Its  implications,  made 
it  crj'stal  clear  that  the  Defense  Department 
leadership  means  what  it  says  in  emphasizing 
the  intent  to  build  new  strength  in  the  na- 
tion's military  Reserves. 

The  Secretary  has  had  a  full  year  to  Judge 
the  response  of  the  Army  and  other  Services 
to  his  historic  pronouncement,  of  17  August 
1970,  which  was  a  reversal  of  the  McNamara 
policy. 

The  latter  in  1965  had  decided  to  draft 
green  young  men  to  fight  the  Vietnam  war 
rather  than  to  call  upwn  the  trained  Re- 
serves. This  pwlicy  had  led  to  various  devel- 
opments within  the  American  society,  among 
them  an  undermining  of  national  regard  for 
the  Reserves,  peopled  as  they  came  to  be  by 
men  suspected  of  being  mere  draft  dodgers. 
If  Indeed  some  of  them  were  not. 

This  in  turn  led  to  a  distaste  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  millions  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  Reserves,  and  an  overt  threat  by 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  appropriations 
committee  to  "save"  the  money  being  spent 
thereon. 

This  undesirable  outcome  posed  a  further 
menace  to  the  national  will  to  Involve  Itself 
in  national  defense  policy,  and  of  course 
would  have  led  to  the  eventual  discard  of 
the  "Every  Citizen"  tradition  In  the  national 
security  picture.  The  long-range  effect  un- 
questionably would  have  been  Jtist  as  cata- 
strophic as  was  the  McNamara  policy  of  grad- 
ualism on  the  enemy's  terms  of  the  escala- 
tion of  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict  and  the 
United  States  involvement  there. 

Secretary  Laird's  directive  of  August  1970. 
therefore,  had  far  reaching  Implications.  For 
one  thing,  it  halted  a  deterioration  of  Senate 
support  for  the  Reserves  and  actually  averted, 
by  the  record,  a  severe  reduction  in  appro- 
priations without  which  the  Reserves  would 
melt  away. 

It  is  no  secret  that  under  the  United  States 
system  of  government,  with  its  press  free  to 
criticize,  and  with  those  who  lust  for  the 
illusory  power  which  presumably  men  can 
exercise  In  p>osltions  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  announcing  a  policy  and  seeing  it 
Implemented  are  two  completely  variant  op- 
erations. Thus  It  was  that  the  Laird  memo- 
randum was  subjected  to  microscopic  exami- 
nation, and  isolated  words  and  phrases  were 
pulled  out.  and  used  to  prove  that  he  did 
not  really  mean  to  give — but  to  take  away. 
Increased  reliance  ujxjn  the  Reserves,  for 
Instance  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  phras- 
ing of  the  announcement  that  they  would 
be  made  stronger,  did  not  mean  greater  man- 
power. Some  even  said  this  was  a  warning  to 
the  Reserves  that  they  had  better  shape  up. 

Secretary  Laird  was  speaking  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Army,  embracing 
as  It  does  the  entire  Department  of  Army 
hierarchy  as  well  as  the  makers  and  sellers 
of  all  the  things  the  Army  buys,  when  he 
said: 

"Total  force  is  a  central  feature  of  our 
National  Security  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence and  it  has  particular  application  In 
the  Army. 


"Our  military  planning  takes  the  Reserve 
forces  into  account  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
defenses.  The  total  Army  force  Is  made  up 
of  Active  and  Reserve  elements,  and  in  the 
Army,  the  Reserves  are  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  Total  Force  than  in  the  other 
Services. 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Con- 
gress has  now  in  effect  codified  In  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  a  very  important  policy  I 
Issued  as  Secretary  of  Defense  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

"Another  new  policy  that  Is  very  Impor- 
tant for  the  future  effectiveness  of  Total 
Force  is  our  objective  of  having  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  able  to  deploy  with 
regular  units  on  quick  notice — either  in 
training  or  in  an  actual  emergency.  This 
means  we  must  have  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  battalions  and  brigades  that  could. 
If  necessary,  be  sent  to  Europe  or  anywhere 
else  without  months  and  months  of  delay. 
This  objective  is  going  to  Impose  a  tremen- 
dous leadership  challenge  on  the  National 
Guard  aiid  Reserves  and  also  on  the  Active 
Forces. 

■It  Is  particularly  Important  that  we  all 
understand  that  the  actions  we  are  taking 
to  improve  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  will  be  across-the-board  actions  af- 
fecting all  the  Services — Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

"Clearly  to  make  Total  Force  work  will 
take  a  lot  of  leadership,  a  lot  of  determina- 
tion, a  lot  of  support,  and  a  great  deal  of 
imagination.  I  know  that  our  armed  forces 
can  and  will  provide  the  necessary  Ingredients 
for  success  because  they  understand  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  treat  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  as  stepchildren." 

Again,  his  words  will  be  subjected  to  anal- 
ysis, but  it  would  seem  now  that  he  has  "made 
crystal  clear"  (as  the  Commander  In  Chief 
likes  to  do)  that  his  commitment  to  the  Re- 
serves, or  to  the  Citizen  Army  tradition,  is 
by  no  means  superficial.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  Reserves,  and  are  convinced  that  they 
can  be  relied  upon  If  permitted  to  achieve 
readiness,  have  every  reason  to  draw  assur- 
ance from  his  statements. 

This  will  place  the  greatest  challenge  be- 
fore the  Reserve  leadership.  Historically,  the 
citizen  soldier  and  his  reputation  have  sur- 
vived the  challenge  coming  In  every  national 
emergency,  as  he  will  this  one. 

This  prompts  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances which  lead  Inevitably  to  develop- 
ment, as  at  no  previous  time  In  history,  to 
the  reliance  on  Reserves  which  the  Secretary 
embraces. 

House  Armed  Services  Chairman  F.  Ed- 
ward Hubert  has  warned  repeatedly  that  in 
the  severe  cutbacks  in  store  for  the  Army 
the  Reserves  move  to  the  front  at  an  increas- 
ing pace.  The  national  move  is  swiftly  toward 
much  smaller  military  forces,  and  hence  a 
proliferation  of  the  available  manpower  In 
the  military  Reserve  structure. 

"And  the  Reserves  coet  money  too."  he 
adds. 

How  much  the  Reserves  wUl  cost,  how  they 
will  thrive  under  the  Volunteer  Force  pro- 
gram now  being  hawked  by  the  Services  and 
more  especially  by  the  Army  with  multlmll- 
lion  dollar  support  funneled  Into  Madison 
Avenue,   is  a  pressing  question  today. 

Traditionally,  it  has  always  been  believed — 
or  at  least  the  assertions  have  been  made 
and  accepted  in  some  quarters — that  ten 
Reservists  can  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  what  It  costs  to  put  one  Regu- 
lar soldier  in  action. 

■Whether  this  is  true  remains  to  be  seen. 
because  It  never  has  been  put  solidly  to  the 
test;  at  least  it  has  not  been  tested  in  the 
crucible  which  will  be  the  next  national 
emergency. 

It  is  toward  an  analysis  of  this  issue  .  .  . 
the  cost  of  the  Reserves  .  .  .  that  ROA's 
capabilities  are  being  directed,  on  which  re- 
port win  be  made  In  the  next  Issue. 


Laird-Nixon  Policy — Value  and  Cost  of 
THE  Reserves — II 

In  considering  the  value  of  the  Reserves 
to  national  military  preparedness,  we  must 
lake  into  consideration  many  factors. 

Traditionally,  it  has  been  conceded  that 
Re.serves  can  be  niainta:ned  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  the  Active  or  Standing  Forces — 
forces  in  being  committed  theoretically  to 
instantaneous  response  to  attack.  That  this 
is  not  always  the  case  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  by  history,  but  it  is  an 
aspect  we  need  mn  explore  at  "this  time. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  issue,  let  us  con- 
sider the  statement  on  9  March  of  this  year 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvlu  Laird: 

'■Lower  sustaining  costs  of  non-anive  duty 
forces,  a.s  compared  to  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing larger  active  duty  forces,  make  possible 
a  greater  flexibility  in  planning  the  Total 
Force  Structure, 

'■This  lower  cost  of  non-active  duty  forces 
allows  more  force  units  to  be  providt-d  for 
the  same  cost  as  an  all  active  force  struc- 
ture, or  the  same  number  of  force  units  to 
be  malir.alned  for  lesser  cost. 

■However,  it  also  requires  that  the  capabil- 
ity and  mobilization  readiness  of  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  be  promptly  and  effectively 
enhanced." 

Under  the  pre-Laird  formula  for  maintain- 
ing the  military  forces,  both  Re.serve  and 
Active,  we  can  by  careful  analysis  into  wliich 
\^e  must  Intersperse  some  logical  assump- 
tions—which however  logical  must  still  be 
assumptions — arrive  at  comparative  costs' 

For  the  Navv 


cost    per    individual 
individual 


per 


per 
per 


year. 


year, 


Individual 
individual 


per    year. 


per     year. 


Individual    per    year, 


per     year. 


Reserves. 
$2,33746 

Active,     cost 
«13,758,31. 

For  the  Air  Force: 

Reserves,    cost    per 
$4,722. 

Active,     cost     per 
$16,490, 

For  the  Army  • 

Reserves,    cost    jSer 
$1,909, 

Active,     cost     per     Individual, 
$12,869, 

These  figures  are  arrived  at  through  math- 
ematical calculations  of  monies  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  both  Personnel  and 
Operation  and  Maintenance  for  each  of  the 
Services 

Officers  of  ROA's  professional  staff  made 
their  calculations  carefully  and  with  a  seri- 
ous view  to  a.<;certalnlng  precisely  what  rela- 
tive costs  were,  and  they  added  cautiously 
the  Implications, 

They  used  the  active  Selective  Reservists 
(who  receive  drill  pay)  because  this  Is  the 
most  costly  element  In  the  total  Reserve 
structure,  and  they  Included  the  OiM  fieures 
which  will  vary  among  the  Services  due  to 
Inherent  differences  In  their  respective  opera- 
tions. 

It  also  must  be  fully  recognized  that  there 
are  vast  differences  among  the  Ser.-lces,  with 
reference  to  the  Reserves 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  for  Instance, 
can  be  precisely  measured  for  C-1  capa- 
bility— a  symbol  tised  In  the  Air  Force  to 
Indicate  that  a  flying  unit  is  so  proficient 
that  it  can  be  deployed  the  same  day  it 
receives  a  call,  and  be  competent  in  combat, 

Parenthetlcallv.  it  will  be  recalled  that  in 
the  so-called  "Cuban  crisis"  of  1963,  when 
the  transport  of  a  large  bodv  of  troops  ap- 
peared to  be  an  Imminent  reqtilremcnt.  Air 
Reserve  unlt.s  were  given  a  call  on  Safjrday 
night  and  they  were  on  the  line  with  their 
aircraft  and  crews,  ready  for  action  in  the 
wee  hours  on  Sunday 

Likewise,  the  Navy.  In  the  1961  call-up  ?aw 
all  of  their  reserve  ships  rrew.s  ref>ort  to 
their  ships  Immediately  and  promptlv  a.'=- 
sume  their  duties,  which  they  performed  with 
distinction. 
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The  Army,  too,  saA   more  than  95  percent 
Its  called-up  Reservists  in   1961  respond 
a  good  spirit,   and   an  obviously   out- 
a^ading  competei.ce.  their  record  being  siil- 
only  by  a  mlniscule  number  who  staged 
ests,  and  took  the  Army  to  court  to  the 
of    their    compatriots.    Nevertheless, 
y  were  to  prove  the  Army  Reserve  in  later 
and  the  units  which  went  to  Vietnam 
1968   and    1969    von    pla'.idits    up   to    the 
hest  level 

U3AR  technical  unit,  a  Navy  destroyer 
V.  or  an  F-lOo  ,tnlt  cr  an  A-7  unit  can 
precisely  moeisured  for  competence  and 
ormance;  an  Army  Infantry  unit  Is  truly 
ed  only  m  battle,  a  certification  for  which 
be  obtained  also  for  an  active  Army  unit 
'A  hen  hostilities  begin. 
us  go  back  now  to  the  findir.gs  of  a 
1  outside  study  of  the  Reserve. 
IS  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  imp.jS3ible, 
apply  accurately  raw  budget  figures  ai.d 
ve  at  genuine  comparative  costs  between 
itivcly  like  units  in  the  Active  Force  and 
the  Reserve  Ccmpor.ents.  However,  a  re- 
t  study  oy  the  organization  relied  upon 
heavily  by  recent  Department  of  Defen;.e 
ysts  produced  revealing  cost  figures  by 
armg  Air  National  Guard  and  .Active 
ts.  Their  cost  models  l:icluded  aircraft 
estment  costs  and  annua!  operating  costs 
ea,-h  authorized  90  aircraft, 
ere  is  what  the  Ra.id  Corporation  found: 
he  Reserve  Forces  F-105  units  cost  $20 
ion.i  annually  while  the  Regular  Air 
1  ce  iinit  cost  S39  7  millions, 
he  Reserve  Forces  F-4C  unit  cost  $20,1 
.ion,  -.'.hlle  the  Regular  \lr  Force  cost 
8  millions, 
he  Reserve  Forces  F-4E  unit  cost  $22,7 
lions,   while   the  Regular  Air  Force  cost 

5  millions. 
Reserve  Forces  A-7  unit  cost  $14  mil- 
is  ".".hilc  the  Regular  Air  Force  units  cost 

6  millions. 

'e    believe    that    the   same   sttidy   of   the 
er  Services  would  bring  the  same  conclu- 

that   approximately   the   same   propor- 
ate  costs  would  be  asse-^h.ed  for  Reserves 
::omparison  with  the  Active  forces. 
ere  must  also  be  an  awareness.  In  con- 
ing this  matter,  that  the  trained  or  ex- 
enced  Reservists  in   the  nation  number 
ihe  millions,  and  that  far  less  than  half 
m  the  Selected  Reserve. 

the  Selected  Reserve  units,  If  Congres- 
lal  requirements  are  met  ^as  specified  by 
I,  there  are  260.000  officers  and  men  In 
USAR.  129.000  in  the  USNR.  52,000  in  the 
KTR.  47.000  In  the  USMCR  and  15,000  In 
USCGR, 

y  the  Laird  formula,  they  will  be  given 
itional  equipment  fully  trained  and  prop- 
managed,   and  supported  In  every  way 
be   a  part   of  the  Total   Force   relatively 
ly  for  action.  This  means  that  as  the  Ac- 
mlUtary   forces,    In   being,   are   reduced 
1,000.000  officers  and  men  by  1973  the  por- 
of  the  gaps  created  which  call  for  Im- 
response  will  be  filled  by  elite  Re- 
Ists. 

.'here  this  policy  can,  and  no  doubt  will, 
attacked,  however.  Is  In  the  theory  that 
ervlsts  really  can  match  their  Active 
nterparts  In  skUl.  experience,  and  com- 
1  ment. 

the  Public  Law  of   1967  which   created 

new  Reserve  structures.  Congress  sought 

resent  this  challenge.  It  was  a  challenge 

ch  ROA  in  particular  invited;   but   it  Is 

which  really  will  test  the  mettle  of  the 

and  women  In  the  national  community 

historically  have  professed  allegiance  to 

Citizen-Defender  tradition 

Chiefs   of   the   military   services,   and 

>e   in  the  newly  created  statutory  posl- 

s   as   Chief   of   Reserves,   must   shoulder 

responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  the 

rves  can  meet  these  requirements. 

law    gives    status   and   power   to    the 
i  erve    Chief   which    Is    not    accorded    any 
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other  military  officer;  he  can  be  relieved  only 
for  cause;  he  has  access  not  only  to  his  Chief 
of  Staff  but  to  his  Secretary;  it  Is  clearly 
Im.plied  also  that  he  has  ready  access  to  the 
Congressional  Committees,  and  he  has  an 
Assistant  Secretary  to  work  with  him,  to 
encourage  him.  and  to  support  him.  His 
celling  Job  Is  not  a  difficult  one,  t)ecause  it  Is 
within  the  tradition,  and  law  of  the  land  .  .  . 
and  today  it  Is  consistent  with  the  mood  of 
our  society. 

What  are  our  conclusions?  Let  our  ROA 
professional  staff  officers  speak  from  their 
long  studies: 

Chabot  for  the  Army:  "I  view  the  tremen- 
dous s.^vmgs  possible,  in  maintaining  units 
In  the  Army  Reserve  rather  than  in  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  as  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
analysis,  a  principal  criteria  in  determining 
the  size  of  Reserve  Forces  and  the  number  of 
units  therein  as  part  of  the  Total  Force  struc- 
ture should  be  the  following. 

■  That  Reserve  units  should  be  established 
in  place  of  Active  units  whenever  and 
wherever  they  can  meet  readiness  require- 
ments of  contingency  and  mobilization  plans 
In  the  training  time  feasible  for  the  Reserve 
environment." 

Hule  for  the  Navy:  •'With  the  drastic  re- 
ductions in  the  numbers  of  active  duty  per- 
sonnel In  the  Navy,  it  only  seems  logical  for 
the  Navy  to  proceed  on  a  course  which  would 
employ  more  Naval  Reservists  in  mission 
compatible  active  units  to  take  advantage  of 
this  manpower  resource  tind  at  the  same  time 
save  dollars." 

Bracket  for  the  Air  Force:  "The  savings  on 
costs  by  maintaining  a  force  with  an  In- 
creased Reserve  mix,  given  their  capability 
of  almost  Instantaneous  response,  is  so  sub- 
tantial  that  serious  thought  should  be  given 
to  expanding  both  the  unit  and  Individual 
training  programs  of  the  USAPR," 

A  ftirther  presentation  of  the  elements  In 
such  a  Reserve  policy  will  be  presented  In  the 
next  isstie. 


L.\rp.D-NixoN  Policy — Vaute  and  Cost  of  the 
Reserves — III 

The  issue  has  been  pretty  well  settled,  but 
rationalization  of  the  decision  to  place  in- 
creasing reliance  upon  the  Reserve  Forces 
Etill  Is  not  amiss. 

The  economics  of  the  decision  has  been 
established:  Reserves  do  Indeed  cost  less  to 
maintain  than  do  the  same  numbers  and 
property  in  the  Active  Forces. 

The  viability  of  the  Reserves  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  has  the  fact  that  they  can,  and  are 
to  be,  a  part  of  the  new  Total  Force  for  the 
national  defense. 

What  remains.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  first, 
whether  the  Reserves,  called  suddenly  from 
their  principal  roles  in  civilian  life,  can  in- 
deed defend  this  nation  as  professionals,  and 
second,  whether  their  motivation  is  such  as 
to  m.ake  this  performance  likely. 

TESTIMONY    OF    HISTORY 

The  history  books  are  replete  with  testi- 
monials to  the  performance  of  the  nation's 
civilian  participants  in  the  Armed  Forces 
From  the  beginning  of  our  people  as  a  viable 
n.ition,  and  the  defen.se  goal  enunciated  so 
clearly  by  the  First  President,  Americans  have 
proved  that  they  can  be  the  fiercest  and  most 
etfec'ive  fighters  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mu?h  of  the  record  of  performance  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  with  Us  civilian  base,  has 
been  glamorized,  of  course.  There  are  black 
spots  on  the  pages  of  history,  and  there  have 
been  demonstrated  failures  and  inadequa- 
cies: yet  the  end  result  has  been  painted  as 
glorious  because  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  survived,  and  it  has  survived  in  terri- 
ble struggles  because  men  and  women  have 
risen  far  above  their  issues  and  differences 
when  the  critical  requirement  for  unity 
appeared. 

RO.'^  Itself  Is  perhaps  a  striking  example 
of  the  ability  of  Americans  to  put  differences 


aside  to  meet  a  situation  which  calls  for  uni- 
fied action.  The  existence  of  ROA's  Minute 
Man  Memorial  Building — -a  tangible  commlt- 
mei.t  to  the  natioi:i's  military  tradition — 
stands  as  evidence  of  the  moving  characteris- 
tics of  the  American  man  and  woman. 

A.  A.  Hoehllng's  recently  issued  book  gives 
startling  testimony  to  the  diversions  which 
racked  America  In  the  week  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  More  than  one  historian  has  made 
the  observation  that  Kaiser  WUhelm  would 
have  withdrawn  from  the  event  which 
touched  off  World  War  I,  and  that  Hitler 
would  never  have  countenanced  the  aggres- 
sion which  started  World  War  II — except  that 
in  both  instances  there  was  tragic  miscal- 
fulation  of  Americans  intentions,  and  a  mis- 
reading of  the  American  character  which, 
one  day  revolted  at  the  idea  of  interfering  In 
other  nations'  struggles  aiid  on  the  next  day 
whipped  into  a  fervor  accompanying  a 
strongly  military  commitment. 

THE  CIVILIAN  ANTIMILITARISTIC  HEART 

What  we  are  approaching  of  course  Is  the 
question  of  what  Americans  will  be  prompted 
to  do  when  nations  go  to  war,  and  what  hap- 
pens to  the  natural  Isolationism  which  Is  nur- 
tured In  many  American  hearts. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  a  warlike, 
or  militaristic  nation.  This  continues  to  be 
proved  today.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  leaders  of  this  great  nation 
are  speaking  out  of  their  Intimate  knowiedge 
of  their  people  when  they  seek  to  convince 
other  nations  that  America  wants  only  peace, 
that  we  have  no  designs  on  other  peoples' 
territories,  and  that  in  a  real  sense  our  In- 
terest   in    world   problems    is   altruistic. 

Yet,  the  fierce  and  successful  actions  of 
America's  men  and  women  in  war,  when  fully 
understood,  support  that  preachment  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Americans,  provoked  into  war, 
are  committed  to  throw  fully  into  It,  get  the 
victory  done,  and  return  to  their  civilian 
pursuits.  That  is  the  prior  goal  of  America 
today. 

This  accounts,  we  believe,  for  the  low  rate 
of  volunteers  to  the  Services  in  the  climate 
of  today 

ABOUT  THAT  3  PERCENT 

The  Army,  which  always  requires  somn 
outside  agency  to  tell  It  what  its  problems 
are.  employed  a  research  agency  to  find  out 
how  many  youngsters  of  today  would 
volunteer  for  service  in  either  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Army  Reserve  in  a 
no-draft  environment. 

The  response  came  up  as  might  have  been 
expected — three  percent. 

There  was  another  14  or  15  percent  which 
entered  a  tentative  "probably",  but  this 
seemed  to  have  been  related  to  the  fact  that 
those  questioned  had  one  eye  on  the  service, 
and  another  on  the  probable  renewal  of  the 
draft. 

This  is  no  strange  result  because  it  was  al- 
most precisely  the  percentages  obtained  at 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  wiien  men — 
officers  as  well  as  enlisted  men — returned  for 
demobilization  to  a.ssert  they  had  "had  It." 

It  was  also  accompanied  by  another  result: 
that  only  five  to  seven  percent  of  those 
queried  knew  anything  at  all  about  either  the 
Guard  or  the  Reserves. 

CHALLENGE  TO  LEADERSHIP 

Bri^:.  Gen.  Stanford  Smith,  an  Army  Re- 
serve leader  and  in  civilian  life  general  man- 
ager of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  recently  addressed  a  group  tak- 
ing the  Reserve  Components  Course  at  tht< 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Foil 
Leavenworth. 

In  his  scholarly  treatise.  General  Smith 
reminded  his  listeners  that  as  officer  in  the 
national  community's  civilian  strata,  they 
had  not  been  doing  a  very  good  Job.  Research 
had  developed  the  information  that  fe'w 
young  people  know  very  much  about  the  Re- 
serves, and  the  blunt  statement  was  made 
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that,  "The  Army  deserves  more  credit  than  It 
Is  currently  getting." 

General  Smith  commented,  "As  officers  in 
the  Army  Reserve  Components,  we  bear  the 
responsibility  for  correcting  this  situation 
vigorously  so  that  our  Components  meet  their 
future  requirements  and  fulfill  missions 
which  may  be  assigned  to  us  in  the  future." 

He  then  cited  the  new  factor  of  long-range 
ber.eflts  for  Res"rvists,  ranging  from  ex- 
panded medical  care,  enlisted  bonuses.  In- 
surance, educational  benefits,  survivors  bene- 
fits and  possibly  earlier  retirement  benefits. 
He  added: 

•Even  In  today's  environment,  many  young 
men — probably  most — are  patriotic  and  will 
react  favorably  to  the  opportunities  for  sig- 
nificant service  through  a  second  career 
which  does  not  interfere  with  their  primary 
civilian  career.  .  .  .  Young  people  today  are 
interested  in  their  fellow  man  and  in  public 
service,  possibly  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  Contrary  to  popular  misunder- 
standing of  the  Army,  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents offer  tremendous  opportunities  for 
satisfying  public  service." 

THE  BATTLE  IS  THE  PAYOFF 

Once  the  military  services  have  surmounted 
the  hurdle  of  bringing  the  young  people  in, 
how  will  they  perform  In  the  heart  of  a  na- 
tional emergency? 

One  ned  not  resort  to  psychological  tests 
to  arrive  at  a  rational  conclusion  on  this 
score.  Even  the  militancy  of  the  anti-war  ele- 
ment in  our  society  belles  any  suspicion  that 
we  have  become  a  nation  of  cowards — nor 
that  our  young  people  are  not  as  gifted  as  re- 
quired technology  as  any  of  those  in  past 
generations. 

The  record  of  Resrve  training  is  exempli- 
fied by  hundreds  of  daily  performances,  and 
we  need  call  few  witnesses  to  testify  to  their 
proticiency  and  commitment.  A  clear  ex- 
ample, however,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Naval  Reserve,  which  as  a  far  reaching  ex- 
periment has  been  manning  a  destroyer,  with 
the  Sixth  Fleet,  In  the  Mediterranean.  These 
Reserve  crews — all  of  them — have  prompted 
this  tribute  from  Cmdr.  Lennart  G.  Holm- 
berg,  the  Regular  Navy  skipper  of  the  De- 
stroyer Gearling.  He  heads  the  Gearing's  nu- 
cleus crew  which  was  boosted  to  the  ship's 
normal  complement  by  the  Reserve  groups 
on  annual  two  weeks  active  duty.  Saying  he 
would  recommend  that  two  Naval  Reserve 
training  ships  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
next  summer.  Commander  Holmberg  said: 

"This  experiment  proved  many  things. 
First  and  most  importantly.  It  proved  that  a 
Naval  Reserve  training  ship  in  good  material 
condition  and  manned  to  100  percent  of 
nucleus  crew  can  be  converted  into  a  fully 
active  unit  operating  at  a  peak  operational 
level  within  days,  after  a  Reserve  crew  reports 
aboard.  It  also  proved  that,  in  general.  Re- 
servists with  little  or  no  prior  preparation 
can  become  effective  and  efficient  elements  In 
the  operational  fleet." 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  proves  every  day  its 
ability  to  take  its  place  in  an  emergency  In 
the  "Total  Force — because  it  already  is  a 
part  of  the  Total  Force.  There  can  be  no 
denial  that  the  Marines'  Fourth  Division  (Re- 
serve) is  as  good  as  any  other;  and  the  Coast 
Guard's  officers  and  men  are  good  for  what- 
ever tasks  are  given  them. 

The  cost  and  value  of  the  Reserves?  It  Is 
the  best  bargain  America  has! 


KODIAK,  ALASKA,  NAVAL  BASE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  recently  announced  that  it 
plans  to  close  a  Navy  base  at  Kodiak. 
Alaska.  The  closing  will  be  effective  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  this,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
may  have  to  discontinue  its  operation  at 
Kodiak  due  to  lack  of  support  facilities 


for  its  ships  and  aircraft.  In  a  recent 
near-confrontation  with  two  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessels,  the  Coast  Guard  was  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  Soviet  ships  in 
so  they  could  be  fined  for  their  illegal 
activities  in  Alaskan  waters. 

Had  the  Coast  Guard  no*  been  iheie. 
the  situation  would  have  been  much 
worse.  The  nearest  Navy  war.-;hij3  was 
perhaps  2,000  miles  away.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  continually  proven  its  worth 
and  deserves  continued  support  for  its 
efforts  around  Kodiak. 

I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  give  the  precise  reasons  for  the 
planned  closing  of  the  Navy  base  at 
Kodiak. 

The  people  of  the  Kodiak  area  have 
continued  to  show  their  interest  in  the 
subject.  I  recently  received  a  resolution 
from  the  Kodiak  Area  Native  Association 
on  the  subject  and  a  resolution  from  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  con- 
cerning the  planned  closing.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the.se  two  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  share  the 
concerns  expressed  and  hope  for  an  early 
resolution  of  the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as,  follows: 

Resolution   72  -3 

Whereas,  there  have  been  no  funds  budg- 
eted for  the  continued  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Station  at  Kodiak  after  June  30,  1972, 
and 

Whereas,  the  U.  S,  Coast  Guard  may  have 
to  discontinue  its  operation  at  Kodiak  dtie 
to  lack  of  support  facilities  for  its  ships  and 
aircraft  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
be  able  to  select  much  of  the  land  encom- 
passed in  the  Naval  Reservation  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  militarily  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
ocean  resources  that  all  available  means  of 
keeping  the  facilities  operating  be  explored, 
and 

Whereas,  the  U,  S.  Naval  Station  now  has 
as  tenants,  the  U,  S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  and  Atm.ospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  may  soon  have  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  possibly  some 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and 

Whereas,  there  will  be  a  number  of  hou.s- 
mg  units  available  when  the  U  S.  Navy  with- 
draws and 

Whereas,  there  is  presently  a  need  in 
Kodiak  for  additional  housing,  and 

Whereas,  the  Kodiak  Area  Regional  Native 
Corporation  now  being  formed,  will  be  select- 
ing much  of  the  land  now  within  the  Naval 
Reservation  and  will  be  receiving  funds  ftir 
investment  and  should  be  considered  as  a 
prospective  owner,  either  by  grant  or  ptir- 
chase  of  these  facilities. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  .^la.ska■^ 
Congressional  delegation.  Hon,  Ted  Stevens, 
and  Mike  Gravel,  U,  S,  Senators  and  Hon 
Nick  Beglch.  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Dept,  of 
Transporatlon  be  urged  to  implement  cos,* 
studies  to  determine  the  minimum  cos's 
which  would  be  required  to  keep  the  Naval 
Station  support  facilities  on  an  operating 
basis  for  the  present  tenants. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  an  immediate 
study  be  made  of  the  income  being  realized 
from  present  tenants  and  possible  income 
from  tenants  such  as  the  FAA  and  .^SH.^. 
if  ASHA  were  to  take  over  management  of 
housing  units  which  are  to  be  vac.ited.  with 
the  view  toward  determining  the  econnmic 
feasibility  of  the  Kodiak  Area  Regional  Native 
Corporation    assumine    the    management    of 


the  Naval  Station  facilities  under  a  lease 
agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  acquiring  ownership  at  a  later  date. 
Passed  and  approved  this  24ih  day  of 
February.  1972. 

House   Joint   Resolution    Relating  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Kodiak  Naval  Sta- 
tion AS  A  Coast  Guard  Base 
Be  It   resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  Ooast  Guard  long-range  aerial 
search  and  patrol  operations  constitute  an 
Invaluable  service  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Alas- 
ka in  performing  surveillance  of  and  law  en- 
forcement in  regard  to  foreign  and  domestic 
fishing,  in  monitoring  oil  spills  and  spills  of 
other  hazardous  material  resulting  from 
ocean  transport,  and  In  conducting  search 
and  rescue  operations  in  the  maritime  areas 
of  .Alaska  and  in  the  North  Pacific;  and 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  performs  other 
Invaluable  service  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alas- 
ka in  maintaining  aids  to  navigation  in  the 
form  of  buoys,  day  markers,  lighthouse  sta- 
lioiLs  end  Loran  stations,  in  Inspecting  mer- 
chant marine  vessels,  enforcing  safety  regu- 
lations, perform^g  Icebreaking  assignments, 
investigating  maritime  accidents,  educating 
the  public  In  the  safe  operation  of  water- 
craft,  and  in  conducting  oceanographlc  re- 
search; and 

Whereas  the  Kodiak  Naval  Base  Is  the  most 
economical  location  in  Alaska  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Coast  Guard  long-range  search  and 
patrol  aircraft  in  the  North  Pacific  area  and 
an  appropriate  base  for  other  Coast  Guard 
services; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  es- 
tablish a  Coast  Guard  base  at  the  site  of  the 
Kodiak  Naval  station 


TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  concerned  recently  abcut  the  lack 
of  interest  and  emphasis  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  net^otiatinp  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty. 

For  that  reason,  I  introduced  a  I'e- 
solution.  Senate  Resolution  230.  which 
urges  affirmative  action  on  the  President 
to  push  for  such  a  treaty. 

Clearly,  there  no  longer  is  any  justi- 
fication for  the  United  States  to  be  drag- 
pmc  its  feet  in  this  area  because  of  past 
belief  that  on-site  inspections  were  nec- 
e,^sary  to  assure  adequate  verification. 
At  the  very  least,  the  changes  in  tech- 
nology, both  .seismological  and  non- 
seismolo.uical.  permit  us  to  enter  into  ac- 
tive negotiations  from  a  different  posi- 
tion than  in  1963. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  a  fitting  concern  for  the 
opinions  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
woild  and  to  play  a  leadership  role  in 
turninp  all  nations  away  from  the  spiral- 
ing  course  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  editorial  m  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  concisely  summarizes  the  argu- 
ments for  an  underground  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  sub.iect.  I  ask  'jnanimous  consent 
that  tho  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Banning  Underground  Tests 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  come  under  sh-nrp  criticism  at  resumed 
United  Nations  disarmament  talks  in  Geneva 
for  their  reluctance  to  move  ahead  expedl- 
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ti  ously  to  negotiate  an  underground  nuclear 
t^st  ban. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  superpower  agree- 
nlent  on  this  vital  step  toward  curbing  the 
niclear    arms    race    Is    continuing    United 

:ates   insistence   on  on-site   inspections   of 

ispected  violations,  which  Moscow  ada- 
n  antly  refuses  to  allow.  Although  the  stub- 
b  )rn  Soviet  passion  for  secrecy  is  scarcely 
conducive  to  the  climate  of  confidence  in 
wtilch  disarmament  negotiations  would  best 
fl)urlsh.  Washington's  demand  for  on-site 
virlflatlon  procedures  in  any  underground 
t<st  agreement  has  increasingly  dubious 
vj.Udlty. 

Dramatic  developments  in  seismology  and 
olher  national  means  of  verification  have 
rr  ade  on-site  Inspections  unnecessary  In  the 
view  of  many  leading  American  and  foreign 
sdentlsts  and  disarmament  exi)erts.  While 
c(  needing  that  It  Is  now  possible  to  Identify 
VI  ry  low-level  explosions,  Pentagon  officials 
ai  gue  that  some  evasion  of  existing  detec- 
t:3n  techniques  is  still  possible. 

This  risk  undoubtedly  exists.  But  the  costs 
concealment  would  be  high  the  danger  of 
detection  great  and  the  results  of  subterfuge 
t<  sting,  necessarily  confined  to  relatively  low- 
fl  lid  weapons,  could  hardly  affect  the  over-all 
strategic  nuclear  balance.  Against  such  Um- 

;d,  potential  hazards  must  be  weighed  the 
sv  bstantlal  benefits  of  an  agreement  that 
wjuld  offer  a  meaningful  check  on  a  costly 
and  dangerous  nuclear  arms  race,  that  would 
e:  Lmlnate  the  considerable  environmental 
di  .ngers  of  underground  testing  and  that 
cc  uld  dramatically  alter  the  rynlcal  defeat- 
is;  psychology  that  currently  inhibits  arms 
cc  ntrol  and  disarmament  efforts  on  many 
frpnts. 

UN.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm  told 
tile  Geneva  conference  the  other  day  that 
tl  e  problem  of  verification  had  been  so  fully 
studied  that  "only  a  political  decision  Is  now 
nieded  to  reach  final  agreement"  on  an 
u  iderground  nuclear  test  ban.  The  time  has 
cc  me  for  the  United  States  to  make  that 
drclslon. 


WHAT  ABOUT  DEBTS  AND 
DEFICITS? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
eilther  strive  for  a  balanced  budget  or  not 
s(  strive.  Once  the  desire  and  plan  for  a 
balanced  budget  are  abandoned  the 
SI  ending  soars  out  of  control.  There  is 
n)  such  thing  as  limited  control  once 
d(  ificit  spending  is  accepted  as  sound  pro- 
c<dure.  We  must  either  get  the  Federal 
budget  in  balance  or  face  very  serious 
consequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  all  Sen- 
ators the  article  written  by  Mr.  Vermont 
R  jyster  which  appeared  in  the  March  1 
is  iue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  I  ask 
u  lanimous  consent  that  that  article  may 
b<  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

l^om  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  1,  1972] 

Thinking  Things  Over 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

COMPOtTND    GEOWTH 

Ah,  yes,  the  budget.  President  Nixon  sub- 
m  tted  a  pretty  big  one,  didn't  he?  And  what 
wi,8  the  deficit?  $25  billion?  $35  billion?  Or 
dl  1  someone  say  $40  billion? 

What  with  all  the  attention  these  wintry 
da  ys  to  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Irving,  Nixon 
ar  d  Mao,  Muskle  and  Wallace,  htwdly  any- 
bc  dy  remembers.  Anyway,  who  can  under- 
8t  ind  figures  like  $240  billion,  which  Is  about 
th  B  federal  government  figures  to  spend  this 
yeir  and  again  next  year,  or  an  unbalanced 


checkbook  of   $39   billion,  which   is   already 
the  government's  projected  deficit  this  year? 

A  few  codgers  may  remember  the  rumpus 
raised  when  federal  government  spending  hit 
$100  billion.  Even  the  "spendthrift"  Demo- 
crats were  apologetic,  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  took  pains  to  explain  that 
deficits  of  a  dozen  billion  were  only  tempo- 
rary. The  Republicans,  of  course,  used  to 
scream  and  Jump  and  shout  at  the  wastrels. 

Now  the  Democratic  records  are  toppling 
but  nobody's  shouting  The  Republicans,  nat- 
urally, are  mum,  and  the  Democrats  can 
hardly  complain  when  they  are  talking  about 
spending  more.  The  public,  so  far  as  anybody 
can  discern  from  the  public  prints,  couldn't 
care  less. 

Why  should  anybody?  Those  old  decrlers  of 
mounting  government  spending  cried  to  the 
pwlnt  of  boredom,  yet  the  Republic  still 
stands.  We're  all  happy,  aren't  we?  Besides, 
wouldn't  things  be  worse — all  that  unem- 
ployment and  such — If  the  government  didn't 
keep  increasing  spending  to  take  up  the 
slack?  And  think,  even  so,  of  all  those  unmet 
needs. 

Well,  maybe  so.  But  there  are  some  inter- 
esting thoughts  tucked  away  In  the  figures  of 
the  Statistical  .Abstract,  If  you  can  spare  a 
little  time  from  figuring  your  income  tax. 

For  example:  In  1948  the  federal  govern- 
ment's total  spending — for  everything — was 
.$37  billion.  By  1957  it  "had  doubled,  to  $77  bil- 
lion. By  1967  it  had  doubled  again,  to  $158 
billion.  Five  years  later  the  figure  spoken  of 
is  $246  billion.  So  you  can  easily  look  forward 
to  another  doubling  about  1977 

Then  add  in  the  spending  of  state  and  local 
governments,  which  are  also  a  part  of  your 
tax  burden.  The  figures  for  the  cromblned 
total  are  $52  billion  In  1948.  a  doubling  by 
1956  and  a  second  doubling  by  1966  ($205 
billion),  with  the  third  doubling  well  before 
1977;  they're  already  $365  billion. 

It's  like  compwund  Interest.  In  the  federal 
government's  case  the  growth  rate  Is  about 
8^c  compounded  each  year.  With  the  total 
figure — federal  and  local — the  spending 
growth  rate  is  nearly  9'"-   compyounded. 

Now  maybe  figuring  compound  Interest  Is 
no  more  your  bag  than  it  is  mine.  However, 
the  math  experts  at  David  L.  Babson  &  Co.  In 
Boston  have  run  these  compound  rates 
through  their  computers.  The  results  offer 
some  Intriguing  glimpses  of  the  future. 

If  total  governmental  expenditures  Increase 
Just  at  the  same  rate,  but  no  more,  the  grand 
total  will  hit  $1.5  trillion  by  1986  and  close 
to  $6  trillion  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
28  years  hence. 

If  you  can't  visualize  billions,  as  I  can't, 
you'll  have  more  trouble  with  trillions.  What 
it  works  out  to  in  personal  terms  is  that  by 
the  year  2000,  when  that  first-grader  will  have 
to  make  a  living,  governmental  expenditures 
alone  will  come  to  $21,000  per  person  each 
year.  Or  $42,000  per  couple,  and  $84,000  per 
family  per  year  if  they  have  two  kids. 

Since  all  this  will  have  to  be  pmld  for  by 
those  grown-up  youngsters,  one  way  or  an- 
other, you  might  wonder  how  they'll  have 
anything  left  for  the  rent  and  groceries. 

The  reply  of  the  New  Economics  is  that 
the  dollar  will  decrease  In  value  in  the  mean- 
time, a  propoeltlon  you  can't  dispute  after 
seeing  what  the  New  Economics  has  done  to 
the  dollar  In  the  past  generation  So  a  street- 
sweeper  may  be  paid  $21,000,  a  fresh-out-of- 
coUege  reporter  $40,000,  and  a  good  plumber 
$1,200  an  hour.  Aside  from  a  bit  of  future 
shock  for  old  pensioners,  won't  it  all  wash 
out? 

Unfortunately,  It  doesn't  look  quite  that 
simple.  For  while  ours  is  supposed  to  be  a 
growth  economy  it  Isn't  growing  near  a3  fast 
as  the  expenditures  of  government. 

In  1947  government  spending  (federal  and 
local)  was  about  22 '"c  of  the  spending  in  the 
private  sector.  Since  then  both  private  and 
public  spending  have  grown,  but  by  1971 — 
according  to  the  Babson  calculations — pubUc 


spending  had  grown  to  equal  48%  of  private 
spending.  That  Is,  the  ratio  of  govemment- 
to-prlvate  spending  has  doubled;  or  to  put  it 
another  way,  the  tax-spenders  are  outgrow- 
ing the  tax-producers. 

Don't  blame  It  all  on  Vietnam  or  that  mlll- 
tary-lndufltrlal  complex,  either.  Since  1965 
through  the  budget  year,  Mr.  Nixon  has  Just 
projected  ('73)  defense  outlays  have  grown 
from  $50  billion  to  $78  billion,  a  gain  of  56%. 
But  non-defense  outlays  have  risen  from  $69 
billion  to  $168  billion,  or  144%. 

All  these  figures  may  be  a  little  mind 
numbing,  but  what  really  bogglee  the  mind 
are  the  results  of  this  s{>endlng,  or  lack  of 
them.  Since  1965  state  and  local  spending  has 
risen  from  $75  billion  per  year  to  $164  billion 
this  year.  Do  we  have  better  schools,  better 
trash  collection,  better  police  or  fire  protec- 
tion than  before? 

The  federal  government's  non-defense 
spending,  as  noted  above,  has  grown  by  144%. 
But  are  we  better  off  now  in  terms  of  unem- 
ployment, slums,  welfare  or  anything  else  for 
the  fact  that  federal  spending  has  more  than 
doubled  In  that  short  time? 

Take  unemployment,  the  one  thing  that 
big  deficit-spending  Is  supposedly  the  sure- 
cure  for.  In  the  past  five  years.  Including 
this  year's  big  deficit,  the  total  cumulative 
deficit  has  been  $83  billion,  the  biggest  for 
any  like  span  since  World  War  11.  Yet  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  higher  now  than  It 
was  in  1968. 

Somehow  the  old  Ideas  about  the  splendors 
of  governmental  spending  don't  square  with 
the  record.  What  we  have  really  got  for  all 
this  sp>endlng  Is  a  rapid  rate  of  Infiatlon, 
sharp  rises  In  the  cost  of  everything  Includ- 
ing local  government  services,  peacetime 
wage-price  controls,  a  dislocated  economy  at 
home  and  a  major  deterioration  In  our  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world. 

Yet  what  Is  the  cure  prop)osed?  Why,  more 
of  the  same;  and  who  cares?  Once  we  may 
have  thought  public  profligacy  a  vice  of 
frightful  mien,  but  having  been  seen  so 
often  It  grows  familiar,  and  what  we  began 
enduring  we  now  embrace. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANCIS  WRIGHT 
BRADLEY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  sad  when  a  great  man  is  taken 
from  us.  His  community  misses  his 
unique  contribution  to  its  welfare,  his 
friends  miss  his  fellowship,  and  his  fam- 
ily misses  his  love. 

While  the  sadness  of  such  a  departui'e 
goes  without  saying,  it  is  also  true  that 
death  can  confirm  the  success  of  one's 
life,  because  it  provides  the  occasion 
when  one's  life  is  summed  up  by  those 
who  knew  him. 

The  finest  tribute  that  any  man  can 
earn  in  life  is  a  simple  statement  at  life's 
end,  "His  was  a  worthy  existence.  He  left 
the  world  better  than  he  found  it." 

Such  a  statement  can  be  and  was  said 
about  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Francis 
Wright  Bradley,  of  Columbia,  S.C.  Fol- 
lowing his  death  on  December  18,  1971, 
the  session  of  the  Centennial  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  issued  a 
tribute  to  this  fine  man.  In  addition  to 
this  outstanding  tribute,  several  articles 
and  editorials  about  Dr.  Bradley  ap- 
peared in  two  South  Carolina  news- 
papers. On  December  18,  1971,  an  article 
entitled,  "Former  Dean  at  USC,  Dr. 
Francis  Bradley,  Dies,"  appeared  in  the 
Columbia  Record  of  Columbia,  S.C.  The 
State  newspaper  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
printed  an  article  entitled,  "Dr.  Bradley, 
Former  Dean,  Dies  at  87,"  on  Decem- 
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ber  19,  1971.  A  letter  to  the  editor  en- 
titled, "Francis  Bradley:  Gentleman, 
Scholar,"  also  appeared  in  the  State.  On 
December  21,  1971,  an  editorial,  "His 
Influence  Lives,"  appeared  in  the  State, 
and  the  Columbia  Record  also  printed  an 
editorial  entitled,  "Scholar  and  Gentle- 
man," on  December  22,  1971, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  tributes  to  Dr.  Bradley  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dr.   Francis   Wright   Bradley,   January    18, 
1884-December  18.  1971 

Dr.  Francis  Wright  Bradley  was  born  on 
January  18,  1884,  in  the  Hunters  community 
In  Abbeville  County,  South  Carolina,  and 
died  in  Columbia  on  December  18.  1971. 

In  the  span  of  these  years  there  lived  a 
great  and  useful  servant  of  God,  and  the  Ses- 
sion of  the  Centennial  As,soclate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  desires  to  thank  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  the  life  of  this  fellow 
elder  and  to  also  pay  appropriate  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

We  are  grateful  that  for  50  years.  8  months, 
and  15  days  Dr.  Bradley  was  a  member  of  the 
Session,  There  are  few  who  serve  for  so  long 
as  a  ruling  elder,  and  In  so  doing  perform 
his  serious  and  solemn  assignment  with 
such  unparalleled  ability  and  dedication. 

We  are  grateful  that  he  was  a  beloved  and 
respected  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  School,  not 
for  a  few  years  but  for  many.  He  taught  a 
class  of  ladies  which  l,i  due  time  and  quite 
properly  became  known  as  the  Bradley  Bible 
Class  In  other  areas  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  he  gave  of  himself  unstintingly.  He 
loved  music,  sang  the  songs  of  praise  with 
enthusiasm,  and  even  when  advanced  In 
years  took  his  place  in  the  choir  at  Centen- 
nial Church. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  a  great  educator  and 
ranked  high  In  the  academic  world.  The 
many  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  administration  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  cherish  the  finest  In  education 
preparation  for  life. 

He  was  a  great  American  and  made  no 
apology  for  being  a  patriot  In  the  true  and 
historic  meaning  of  that  word. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  a  prolific  writer  and  his 
native  state  and  her  people  came  in  for  much 
attention  from  his  keen  mind  and  gifted  pen. 

Although  this  faithful  Christian  had  much 
about  which  he  could  boast,  he  ever  remained 
humble.  Walking  often  with  the  great  he 
never  lost  the  common  touch.  Perhaps  sin- 
cere humility  in  the  example  of  his  Master 
was  our  departed  friend's  greatest  single 
trait. 

Dr.  Bradley  also  possessed  another  char- 
acteristic which  at  times  Is  lacking  In  the 
best  of  men.  He  had  a  tremendous  sense  of 
humor  and  unfailing  cheerfulness,  and  often 
he  was  able  to  raise  the  spirits  of  ethers  be- 
cause of  his  cwn  optimistic  outlook  on  life. 

Our  friend  and  fellow  elder  sat  all  his 
life  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Counselor.  As  a 
result  he  was  a  wise  counselor  and  a  man 
of  wisdom.  Countless  students  looked  to 
him  for  advice  and  cotmsel.  Church  mem- 
bers turned  to  him  for  guidance.  His  pastors 
depended  on  him,  neighbors  and  friends  re- 
spected his  Judgment  and  deep  wisdom.  Even 
little  children  saw  in  him  a  great  friend  and 
a  giver  of  souna  counseling.  Children  every- 
where adored  him,  and  they  as  much  as  the 
older  generation  mourned  his  passing. 

It  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Bradley  as  It  was  of 
one  in  the  Old  Testament — He  was  lovely 
and  pleasant  In  his  life.  It  might  also  be 
said  of  him  in  the  manner  of  the  Scriptures 
that  he  slept  with  his  fathers.  His  wish  was 
that  he  be  burled  with  his  people  In  the 
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cemetery  of  historic  old  Lower  Long  Cane 
Church,  and  so  his  body  rests  now  in  the  soli 
of  the  countryside  from  which  he  went  forth 
In  young  manhood  to  become  great  in  the 
sight  of  both  God  and  man. 

We  thank  God  for  the  life  of  Dr.  Francis 
Wright  Bradley.  Oar  prayer  Is  that  we  may 
have  strength  to  honor  his  memory  bv  living 
our  lives  as  close  to  God  as  he  dlci. 

A  copy  of  this  tribute  is  being  sent  his 
children,  one  will  be  placed  in  the  se.s.sional 
records  of  the  Centennial  Church,  and  one 
given  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
for  publication, 

(From  the  Columbia  Record,  Dec,  18,  1971] 
Former  Dean  at  University  of  Soitth  Car- 
olina. Dr,  Francis  Bradley,  Dies 

Dr.  Francis  Wright  Bradley,  87,  of  4250 
St.  Clalr  Dr.,  former  dean  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  died  this  morning  at  Medi- 
center. 

Funeral  plans  will  be  announced  by  the 
Dunbar  Funeral  Home.  Gervals  Sireet  Chapel, 

Dr.  Bradley  was  born  In  Abbeville,  son  of 
the  late  Robert  Foster  and  Martha  Wideman 
Bradley. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Centennial  .\,R,P, 
Church. 

Survivors  Include  one  daughter,  Miss  Jane 
Heyward  Bradley  of  Columbia:  one  son.  Col. 
Francis  Trenhoim  Bradley  of  Albuquerque, 
N.M.;  two  brothers,  Dr.  Robert  Foster  Brad- 
ley cf  Columbia,  and  Eustace  U.  Bradiev  of 
Sherman,  Texas;  end  two  sisters,  Mrs,  Rosa 
Bradley  Mayo  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mr.i. 
Caroline  Bradl-ry  Co:<  of  Troy. 

A  teacher  of  modern  languages  and  an  au- 
thority on  dialects  aiid  South  Carolina 
names.  Dr.  Bradley  added  to  his  services  as  a 
professor  notable  contributions  to  his  na- 
tion, state  and  community. 

His  association  with  the  University  as 
student,  teacher  and  dean  covered  51  years 
before  his  retirement  In  1953,  At  a;.e  "t;i;ie 
he  served  as  acting  president. 

Retirement  did  not  terminate  his  interest 
in  languages  and  in  South  Carolina  folklore. 
He  wrote  a  weekly  column  for  The  State  and 
carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  en 
the  subjects  he  pursued  after  leaving  the 
University. 

World  War  I  Interrupted  his  teaching 
career  and  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
front  as  an  officer  and  then  rendered  Im- 
portant service  with  the  Armistice  Commis- 
sion In  Belgium  and  Germany  after  the  war. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  a  native  of  Abbeville 
county.  He  was  born  in  the  small  commu- 
nity of  Hunter's  ipost  office)  January  18. 
1884.  His  first  schooling  was  in  a  private  in- 
stitution, Parkinson's  School,  and  he  later 
attended  the  graded  school  at  Abbeville.  His 
parents  were  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Bradley  and 
Martha  Rosanna  Wldenian  Bradley.  His 
father  was  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  and  spent 
much  of  his  life  as  pastor  of  that  denomina- 
tion's Long  Cane  Church,  near  where  Profes- 
sor Bradley  was  born. 

The  young  man  who  was  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  entered  that  Institution  In 
1902,  but  left  to  earn  money  as  a  teacher 
of  a  one-room  school  In  Abbeville  County, 
But  he  re-entered  the  University  In  1903, 

His  teaching  career  began  In  his  senior 
year  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  tutorship 
in  French,  The  next  year  he  became  an  In- 
structor in  that  language,  retaining  that 
position  until  1910,  when  he  v.ent  to  the 
University  of  Marburg  In  Germany  to  work 
towards  a  doctorate  In  French  and  German, 
By  1911  he  had  been  made  an  adjunct  profes- 
sor at  Carolina  of  modern  languages,  a  func- 
tion he  followed  until  he  entered  the  army 
m  1917, 

The  day  after  the  Armistice  was  signed 
Bradley  received  his  assignment  to  the  Per- 
manent International  Armistice  Commission, 
His  first  duties  were  as  an  Interpreter.  Later, 


promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  he  served  as 

offlcer-in-charpe  of  the  American  Section  of 
the  .Armistice  Commission  a:id  was  statiL^ncd 
at  Cologne 

Back  at  the  University  after  his  war  and 
post-war  service  abroad.  Dr.  Bradley.  In  1922, 
was  made  a  professor  of  modem  languages 
and  given  a  separate  I>epartment  of  Teutonic 
L.ingvi.iges.  He  served  as  temporary  dean  in 
1926  and  ag.-tln  in  1931. 

In  1936,  Dr.  Bradley  wsls  appointed  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arte  and  .Sciences,  and  by  1944 
had  been  designated  dean  of  the  faculty. 
This  post  he  held  until  his  retirement.  But 
in  the  meantime  he  had  been  made  head  of 
tlie  Department  of  M'Jdcm  Langtiares.  and 
had  served  as  acting  president  when  then 
President  Donald  Russell  visited  Europe. 

Dr,  Bradley'.s  services  to  his  fellow  man 
outside  of  his  many  years  ac  a  professor  and 
college  exe«:utive  were  considerable.  He  served 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1928  to 
1952,  as  a  meml>er  of  the  Columbia  School 
Board,  This  service  was  recognized  in  glrtng 
his  name  to  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  system. 

For  30  years  he  wa.s  an  elder  of  the  Centen- 
nial Associate  Reformed  Church  and  long 
after  his  retirement  from  the  University  con- 
tinued to  teach  a  Blb'.e  class  in  that  church's 
Sunday  .School.  And  he  served  for  a  time  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ersklne  College 
which  Is  operated  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
South  -Atlantic  Modern  Language  Association, 
and  its  president  In  1929  and  1930.  In  1954, 
that  association  presented  him  with  a  parch- 
ment scroll  containing  a  citation  for  his 
versatile  services  to  nation,  state,  education 
and  church.  The  scroll  noted  that  he  was  the 
author  of  "German  Word  Formations,"  "Se- 
mantic Development  of  the  German  Verbal 
SufTixzen"  and  "South  Carolina  Proverbs." 
among  other  publications. 

Dr.  Bradley  held  the  high  esteem  of  the 
faculty  d'orlng  his  tenure  as  dean,  and  when 
his  forthcoming  retirement  was  announced 
In  the  spring  of  1953.  a  faculty  committee 
was  formed  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  The  deci- 
sion was  to  have  his  portrait  painted  for 
presentation  to  the  University. 

An  experience  he  had  while  studying  at 
Marburg.  Germ.ajiy.  was  something  Dr. 
Bradley  enjoyed  relating.  He  w.i5  arretted  in 
Marburg  and  paid  a  fine  Imposed  by  the 
police  there,  "The  "crime"  was  singing  too 
loud  on  the  street  at  night — with  other  stu- 
dents. He  preserved  the  Police  receipt  for  the 
fine  he  paid. 

This  was  a  sample  of  a  sense  of  humor 
which  never  failed  him 

Dr.  Bradley  was  known  as  a  strict  and  firm 
teacher.  .N'othlng  so  .affected  him  as  for  stu- 
dents to  be  late  to  class.  But  he  was  also  a 
man  of  courtly  manners  and  with  deep  re- 
spect for  his  fellow  man. 

When  his  retirement  was  announced,  the 
then  President  of  the  University,  Donald 
Russell,  said: 

"Dean  Bradley  is  an  outstanding  educator 
and  teacher,  a  learned  scholar  and  profound 
thinker.  Beyond  that,  he  is  a  deeply  human 
and  understanding  friend  and  counsellor 
who,  by  his  kindly  Bdvice  and  assistance,  has 
left  an  indelible  stamp  of  goodness  upon 
countless  students  at  Carolina. 

"His  Influence  upon  the  University,  Its 
faculty  and  student  body  will  always  live 
with  Carolina,  The  University  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  a  better  place  because  of  Dean 
Bradley," 

Developments  in  the  United  States  In  the 
years  of  his  retirement  deeply  disturbed  Dr, 
Bradley,  and  he  lent  his  p>er.  and  voice  to  the 
protests  which  arose  He  w.-u;  staunchly  con- 
servative fxjiltlcally  and  wae  offended  by  so- 
ciological changes,  in  particular.  He  wrote 
strong  letters  to  the  newspapers  In  ejcpreaslng 
his  concern. 
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Bradley.  Former  Dean.  Dies  At  87 

.  Francis  Wright  Bradley,  retired  pro- 

and  former  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the 

verslty  of  South  Carolina,  died  Saturday 

:  iledicenter.  He  was  87. 

teacher  of  modern  languages  and  an  au- 

ty    on    dialects    and    South     Carolina 

,  Dr.  Bradley  added  to  his  services  as  a 

essor   notable   contributions   to   his   na- 

state  and  community. 
Is  association  with  the  university  as  stu- 
teacher  and  dean  covered  51  years  be- 
hls  retirement  in  1953.  At  one  time  he 
as  acting  president. 
Iletlrement  did  not  terminate  his  interest 
languages  and  in  South  Carolina  folklore. 
wrote  a  weekly  column  for  The  State  and 
on  a  voluminous  correspondence  on 
subjects   he   pursued    after   leaving   the 
.'erslty. 
•Id  War  I  interrupted  his  teaching  ca- 
and    he   distinguished    himself   at    the 
t   as   an  officer  and   then  rendered  im- 
,ant  service  with  the  Armistice  Commis- 
In  Belgium  and  Germany  after  the  war. 
Bradley    was    a    native    of    Abbeville 
ty.  He  was  born  in  the  small   commu- 
of   Hunter's    (post   office)    January    18. 
.  His  first  schooling  was  in  a  private  !n- 
tion.   Parkinson's   School,   and   he   later 
the  graded  school  at  Abbeville.  His 
nts  were  the  late  Rev.  R.  F.  and  Martha 

a  Wldeman  Bradley. 
.  Bradley  entered  USC  in  1902,  but  left 
^am  money  as  a  teacher  of  a  one-room 
In   Abbeville   County    He   re-entered 
university  In  1903. 

teaching   career   began    in    his   senior 
when  he  was  appointed  to  a  tutorship 
rench.  The  next  year  he  became  an  In- 
In  that  language,  retaining  that  po- 
until  1910.  when  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
ty of  Marburg  m  Germany  to  work  to- 
s  a  Ph.  D.  in  French  and'  German.  By 
he  had  been  made  an  adjunct  professor 
(Carolina  of  modern  Ismguages.  a  function 
rollowed  until   he  entered   the  Army  In 
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day   after   the   armistice   was  signed, 

y  received  his  assignment  to  the  Per- 

t  International  Armistice  Commission. 

first  duties  were  as  an  interpreter.  Later 

oted  to  the  rank  of  major,  he  served  as 

r-:n-charge  of  the  American  Section  of 

Armistice  Commission  and  was  stationed 

(fologne. 

turning   to   the   university.   Dr.   Bradley 

made  a  professor  of  modern  languages 

given  a  separate  Department  of  Teutonic 

In    1922    He  served  as   temporary 

in  1926  and  again  In  1931. 

1936.  Dr.  Bradley   was  appointed  dean 

e  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  by 

had  been  designated  dean  of  the  fac- 

a  post  he  held  until  his  retirement.  But 

meantime  he  had  been  made  head  of 

E)epartment  of  Modern  Languages,  and 

served   as   acting   president   when   then 

ident  Donald  S.  Russell  visited  Europe 

Bradley's   services   to   his   fellow   man 
Ide  cf  his  many  years  as  a  professor  and 
;ge     executive     were     considerable      He 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from 
to  1952.  as  a  member  of  the  Columbia 
Board.    This   service   was   recognized 
ving  his  name  to  one  of  the  city's  gram- 
schools. 
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Por  30  years  he  was  an  elder  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Associate  Reformed  Church  and  long 
after  his  retirement  from  the  university  con- 
tinued to  teach  a  Bible  class  In  that  church's 
Sunday  school.  And  he  served  for  a  time  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Erskine  College 
which  is  operated  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr  Bradley  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Modern  L.mguage  Associa- 
tion, and  its  president  in  1929  and  1930.  In 
1954,  that  association  presented  him  with  a 
parchment  scroll  containing  a  citation  for  his 
versatile  services  to  nation,  state,  education 
and  church.  The  scroll  noted  that  he  was  the 
author  of  "German  Word  Formations,"  "Se- 
mantic Development  of  the  German  'Verbal 
Suffi.xzen"  and  "South  Carolina  Proverbs." 
among  other  publications. 

Dr.  Bradley  held  the  high  esteem  of  the 
faculty  during  his  tenure  as  dean,  and  when 
his  forthcoming  retirement  was  announced 
in  the  spring  of  19.53,  a  faculty  committee 
was  formed  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  The  deci- 
sion was  to  have  hi.s  portrait  painted  for  pres- 
entation to  the  university. 

An  experience  he  had  while  studying  at 
Marburg,  Germany,  was  something  Dr.  Brad- 
lev  enjoyed  relating.  He  was  arrested  in 
Marburg  and  paid  a  fine  imposed  by  the 
police  there.  The  "crime"  was  singing  too 
loud  on  the  street  at  night — with  other 
students.  He  preserved  the  police  receipt  for 
the  fine  he  paid. 

This  was  a  sample  of  a  sense  of  humor 
which  never  failed  him. 

Dr.  Bradlev  was  known  as  a  strict  and  firm 
teacher.  Nothing  so  affected  him  as  for  stu- 
dents to  be  late  to  class.  But  he  was  also 
a  man  of  courtly  manners  and  with  deep  re- 
-^pect   for   his   fellow   man. 

When  his  retirement  was  announced.  USC 
President  Donald  S.  Russell,  said: 

"Dean  Bradley  is  an  outstanding  educator 
and  teacher,  a  learned  scholar  and  profound 
thinker.  Beyond  that,  he  is  a  deeply  human 
and  understanding  friend  and  counsellor 
who  by  his  kindly  advice  and  assistance,  has 
left  an  Indelible  stamp  of  goodness  upon 
countless  students  at  Carolina. 

"His  influence  upon  the  University,  Its  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  will  always  live  with 
Carolina.  The  University  in  the  years  ahead 
w  ill  be  a  better  place  because  of  Dean  Brad- 
ley " 

Developments  in  the  United  States  In  the 
years  of  his  retirement  deeply  disturbed 
Dr.  Bradley,  and  he  lent  his  pen  and  voice 
to  the  protests  which  arose.  He  was  staunchly 
conservative  politically  and  was  offended  by 
sociological  changes  In  particular.  He  wrote 
strong  letters  to  the  newspapers  expressing 
his  concern. 

In  1960.  when  Sen,  Barry  Goldwater  was 
coming  to  Columbia  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  presidential  candidacy  of  Richard  Nixon, 
he  wa,-;  asked  to  introduce  the  senator,  ac- 
cepted and  made  a  ringing  speech  for  the 
conservative  cause. 

Dr  Bradley's  life  after  retirement,  was 
spent  at  his  home  on  St.  Clare  Drive.  Its  loca- 
tion caused  hlra  to  speak  of  it  as  being  "down 
In  the  hollow."  There,  in  addition  to  his  con- 
tinued Intellectual  activities,  he  tended  many 
plants 

Funeral  services  will  be  Monday  at  11:30 
am,  in  Centennial  A  R  P.  Church  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  James  C  Barker.  Burial  will  be 
at  3  p  m.  in  Long  Cane  Cemetery,  Troy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  nephews  and  great- 
nephews. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Hev- 
ward  Bradley  of  Columbia:  a  son.  Col.  Fran- 
cis Trenholm  Bradley  of  Albuquerque.  N.M.: 
two  brothers.  Dr  Robert  Foster  Bradley  of 
Columbia  and  Eustace  U,  Bradley  of  Sher- 
man. Tex,:  and  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Rosa  Bradley 
Mayo  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  Caroline 
Bradley  Cox  of  Troy. 

Dunbar  Funeral  Home.  Gervais  Street 
Chapel,  Is  in  charge. 


iFrm  the  State,  Dec.  19,  1971] 
FRANCIS  Bradley:  Gentleman.  Scholar 
Sir:  In  all  my  academic  experience,  which 
spans  the  years  between  1918  and  1969  and 
includes  u  .dergraduate  and  graduate  work 
at  Carolina  and  46  years  of  administrative 
experience  in  the  public  and  state  oriented 
schools,  I  have  never  known  a  more  sincere 
gentleman  and  scholar  than  Dr.  Francis  W. 
Bradley. 

He   was   an   inspiration   to   everyone   with 
whom    he    came    in   contact.    He   engendered 
patience,  respect  and  kindliness. 
May  God  rest  his  soul. 

Norman  M.  Huckabee. 

(From  the  State,  Dec.  21,  1971 1 

His  iNFLfENCE  LIVES 

Many  South  Carolinians,  over  many  years, 
incurred  debts  to  Dr.  Francis  W.  Bradley. 
They  were  obligations  for  the  culture  and 
the  goodness  he  so  effectively  transmitted  to 
them  as  an  erudite  and  committed  professor. 

When  Dr.  Bradley  retired  in  1953,  the  then 
president  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Donald  Russell,  accurately  documented 
the  imprint  of  the  professor's  services.  Mr. 
Russell  said:  "His  influence  upon  the  uni- 
versity, its  faculty,  and  student  body  will 
always  live  with  Carolina." 

But  the  effects  of  Dr.  Bradley's  good  and 
learned  life  extended  beyond  the  university. 
He  served  his  nation  as  soldier  and  then  as  a 
post-World  War  I  Armistice  Commission  offi- 
cer. He  "kept  the  faith  of  our  fathers"  las 
he  described  his  own  religious  fidelity),  and 
this  included  an  exemplary  personal  life. 

Dean  Bradley  was  a  romantic.  This  was 
best  illustrated  by  a  sentimental  interest  in 
South  Carolina  names  and  a  scholarly  curi- 
osity about  dialects  everywhere.  And  he  en- 
Joyed  the  cultivation  of  his  plants  and 
flowers. 

Yet  there  was  time  and  spirit  for  a  healthy 
interest  in  the  more  mundane  ongoings  of 
life,  including  his  concern  for  the  changes 
wrought  i:y  politics  on  Southern  life  in  the 
ll»50d  and  19603 — alterations  on  which  he 
spoke  out  with  firmness  and  conviction,  but 
with  that  courtesy  which  never  failed  him  in 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man. 

His  fruitful  life  was  long,  and  this  was 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  those  It 
touched.  His  death  has  removed  one  who 
left    a   distinguished   mark. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  Record.  Dec.  22,  1971  ] 
Scholar  and  Gentleman 

The  deservedly-long  life  of  Dr.  Francis  W. 
Bradley  was  an  example  of  the  stamina 
which  comes  from  a  strong  spirit,  one  never 
eroded  by  cynicism  and  despair  even 
though  he  lived  to  see  much  in  human  life 
which  deeply  disturbed  him. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  much  for  his 
faith  and  his  enthusiasm  as  for  the  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  which  flowed  from  his 
teaching  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  people  and  culture  of  his  native  state 
fascinated  Dean  Bradley  and  occupied  his 
study  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
wrote  Informative  newspaper  articles  about 
Carolinians,  their  customs,  their  habitations 
and,  especially,  their  dialects. 

A  life  of  87  years  spans  several  "eras"  and 
Is  exposed  to  fundamental  changes  around 
it.  Some  of  the  alterations  during  Dr.  Brad- 
ley's lifetime  were  indeed  basic  and  among 
them  were  shifts  which  were  shocking  to 
him,  as  they  were  to  many  others.  This  led 
him,  as  ail  unshaken  believer  in  the  verities 
of  his  religion  and  philosophy,  to  speak  out 
in  convinced  dissent.  But  it  "was  his  nature 
to  be  courteous,  and  as  firm  as  were  his  ob- 
jections they  were  always  stated  in  high  and 
even  compassionate  terms. 

By  the  time  of  his  death,  his  classroom 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  had  long  since 
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ended,  but  even  well  after  his  eightieth 
year  the  effects  of  his  enlightenment  and 
his  character  were  being  felt  by  many. 

Not  many  such  souls  as  that  of  Prank 
Bradley,  as  intimates  knew  him,  come  along, 
and  his  death  is  another  setback  for  the 
high  principles  by  which  he  lived  and  which 
he  espoused  for  his  fellowmen. 


RESTORATION  OF  OLD  SENATE 
AND  OLD  SUPREME  COURT 
CHAMBERS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
posal to  restore  the  Old  Senate  and  Old 
Supreme  Court  chambers,  unanimously 
favored  by  the  Senate  on  four  past  occa- 
sions, was  again  presented  at  the  request 
of  the  Senate  Commission  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  to  the  Senate  Legislative 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  for  its 
consideration. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  matter  will  be 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  full  Senate. 

Public  interest  in  this  worthy  project 
is  evidenced  by  four  articles  which  ap- 
peared last  week  in  newspapers  of  wide 
geographic  distance:  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  and  the  Capitol 
Hill's  Roll  Call. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  these  articles 
which  chronicle  the  unique  histories  of 
the  Old  Senate  and  Old  Supreme  Court 
chambers,  as  well  as  the  disappointing 
legislative  history  of  past  efforts  to  re- 
store them  as  a  patriotic  shrine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  8,   1972) 

Old  Senate  Chamber  Worth  Saving 

(By  Bill  Anderson) 

Washington,  March  7. — Just  about  half- 
way between  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Capitol,  there  Is  a  locked  door  barring 
entry  to  one  of  the  bigger  rooms  of  the 
building. 

In  recent  times,  the  door  has  bee:i  un- 
locked for  about  20  sessions  a  year  of  the 
Senate  and  House  appropriations  commit- 
tees so  the  members  can  sit  down  in  private 
and  work  out  their  differences  on  the  deli- 
cate matters  of  financing  the  operations  of 
the  federal  government. 

It  is  a  very  dull  room  today,  with  green 
walls  and  paint  peeling  from  the  egg-shell 
celling.  There  Ls  an  ugly  gray  electrical  in- 
strument box  taking  up  a  lot  of  space  along- 
side the  conference  tables.  The  rug  is  dirty 
and  the  only  natural  light  filters  thru  soot 
covering  the  glass  In  the  dome. 

Oddly  enough,  this  mostly  unused  place 
is  the  old  Senate  chamber,  designed  by  Ben- 
jamin Henry  Latrobe,  the  British-born  archi- 
tect who  was  appointed  by  President  Thomas 
Jefferson.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the  great- 
est debates  of  the  nation,  from  people  like 
Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  shaped  history. 

The  British  burned  It  in  1814,  leaving  it 
a  "magnificent  ruin."  But  Latrobe  returned 
to  enlarge  and  modify  the  chamber,  adding 
space  for  the  growing  number  of  senators. 
Boston  architect  Charles  Bulflnch  later 
added  a  delicate  and  graceful  metal  balcony 
for  the  public  and  the  press. 

Then,  after  the  "new"  Senate  wing  was 
completed,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  moved  from  the  floor  below  Into  the 
"old"  chambers  to  sit  In  the  slightly  modified 
space.  Some  of  the  country's  early  landmark 


decisions  were  handed  down  by  the  Justices 
from  the  place  before  they  moved  across  the 
street. 

In  the  years  since,  the  room — No.  S228 — 
has  been  used  for  a  variety  of  affairs,  the 
most  public  functions  being  luncheons  held 
for  Presidents  after  their  Inaugurations.  But 
for  the  most  part  in  recent  times,  the  ap- 
proximately 5  million  people  who  do  busi- 
ness and  visit  the  Capitol  each  year  are  de- 
nied access. 

Once,  when  the  "new"  Senate  was  being 
refurbished,  the  Senate  actually  met  in  Us 
old  chambers.  Many  of  the  members  still  like 
to  talk  about  the  richly  ornamented  dome, 
with  deep  sunken  panels  and  the  circular 
apertures  to  admit  light.  They  admire  the 
screen  of  columns  stretching  across  on  either 
side  of  the  President's  chair  [placed  in  a 
niche  on  an  elevated  platform]  in  front  of 
the   marble   taken    from   near   the   Potomac. 

The  Senators  admire  the  place  so  much, 
with  justification,  that  for  many  years  they 
have  voted  In  the  most  bipartisan  manner  to 
have  the  chambers  restored  so  the  public 
can  share  In  this  history  and  beauty.  Testi- 
mony can  be  found  from  12  years  ago  from 
Sen.  John  D.  Stennls  (D.,  Mlss,[  saying  it  was 
a  most  important  project.  The  cost  of  res- 
toration was  then  placed  at  $400,000. 

This  kind  of  favorable  testimony  has  had 
to  continue  for  more  than  a  decade,  how- 
ever, even  with  growing  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  has  been  t)ecause 
House  Appropriations  Committee  members 
have  not  been  able  to  cross  the  lines  of  com- 
promise In  the  dealings  between  the  two  leg- 
islative bodies. 

In  the  meanwhile,  every  estimate  of  the 
restoration  cost  has  been  growing.  In  a  hear- 
ing late  last  week,  Capitol  architect  George 
White  said  the  two-year  project  would  now 
cost  $1,521,000,  but  he  recommends  it  as 
"one  of  the  most  worthy  and  outstanding 
restorations  ever  accomplished  in  this  coun- 
try." 

One  of  the  sticking  points  for  the  House 
has  been  that  the  appropriations  committee 
might  not  have  a  centerpolnt  meeting  place 
with  the  Senate.  Today's  plan  has  removed 
this  argument  because  the  restoration  proj- 
ect has  been  revised  to  keep  either  the  court 
room  or  Senate  chambers  available  at  ail 
times.  The  two  chairmen  most  directly  con- 
cerned. Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  |D..  La  |  and 
Rep.  George  Mahon  [D,,  Tex.|,  soon  will  have 
another  opportunity  to  resolve  the  project. 
From  almost  any  point  of  view,  public  or  liis- 
torical.  an  agreement  to  go  ahead  would  look 
good  on  their  records  I  think  It  would  be 
especially   good   for    the    public. 


[From  Roll  Call,  Mar.  9.  1972[ 

Architect  White  Again  Urces  Restoration 

OF  Old  Chambers 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  George  White  has 
again  requested  $1.5  million  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Old  Senate  and  Supreme  Court 
chambers  in  the  Capitol. 

Acting  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mission on  Arts  and  Antiquities,  which  has 
restoration  of  the  historic  meeting  places 
as  a  goal  for  the  200th  birthday  celebration 
of  the  U.S.  In  1976,  White  repeated  the  sug- 
gestion he  made  in  supplemental  hearings 
last  year  that  the  chambers  be  restored  sep- 
arately. 

This  compromise  proposal  by  the  Senate 
would  seem  to  remove  what  has  been  the 
chief  objection  of  the  House.  I.e..  that  res- 
toration of  the  chambers  would  rob  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  a  place  to  hold 
joint  conferences. 

In  fact  the  Appropriations  Committees 
have  only  met  In  the  chambers  since  1962 
when  House  Members  decided  It  was  time 
for  Senate  Members  to  come  to  their  side  of 
The  Hill  for  the  Joint  meetings.  The  Senate 
responded  that  It  was  an  Interesting  idea 
and  while  Interesting  Ideas  were  being  con- 


sidered, why  not  allow  them  to  Introduce 
appropriations  bills.  The  House  refused  and 
so  the  Senate  refused  and  for  several  months 
no  funds  were  appropriated. 

Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  Old  Senate 
and  Supreme  Court  chambers  were  large 
enough  and  centrally  enough  located  between 
the  two  governing  bodies  to  be  a  compromise 
location  for  the  conference  meetings  of  the 
committees. 

While  funds  were  requested  for  restora- 
tion of  the  chambers  in  1966,  the  Senate 
approved  but  the  House  deleted  the  bequest 
in  conference.  Restoration  was  again  pro- 
posed in  1970  and  twice  last  year.  Each  time 
the  House  deleted  the  funds  in  conference. 

White  has  said  that  in  his  professional 
opinion  restoration  of  the  historic  chambers 
would  become  "one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
oiitstandlng  restorations  ever  accomplished 
in  this  country." 

This  work,  he  said,  "will  bring  to  life  the 
Halls  where  Clay.  Webster,  Calhoun,  and 
other  notable  figures  In  our  history  debated, 
deliberated,  and  reached  decisions;  where 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  twice  inaugurated  as 
President  uf  the  United  States:  and  where 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reached  decisions  which  shaped  the  future  of 
the    nation. 

White  said  the  restoration  would  take  ap- 
proximately two  years.  He  proposes  restoring 
the  lower  chamber,  used  by  the  Supreme 
Court  until  1860.  first  and  then  restoring  the 
upper.  Old  Senate,  chamber. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  8,  1972] 

Historic  Chambers:    New  Concern 

(By  Martha  Angle) 

Just  over  113  years  ago,  as  a  troubled  na- 
tion edged  closer  to  dissolution  and  civil  war. 
the  U.S.  Senate  moved  out  of  the  historic 
chamber  it  has  occupied  since  1800  and  into 
Its  present  quarters. 

On  the  day  of  departure.  Jan.  4.  1859.  Vice 
President  John  C.  Breckinridge  addressed  the 
64  senators  assembled  from  32  states  then 
making  up  the  union  and  made  a  prediction 
that  remains  only  partially  fulfilled  to  this 
day. 

"The  Senate,"  Breckinridge  said,  "is  as- 
sembled for  the  last  time  In  this  chamber. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  converted  to  other  uses; 
yet  it  must  remain  forever  connected  with 
great  events,  and  sacred  to  the  memories  of 
the  departed  orators  and  statesmen  who  here 
engaged  in  high  debates  and  shaped  the 
policy  ol  their  country. 

"Hereafter  the  American  and  the  stranger, 
as  they  wander  through  the  capltol,  will  turn 
with  instinctive  reverence  to  view  the  spot  on 
which  .so  many  and  great  materials  have  ac- 
cumulated for  history." 

Breckinridge  was  right  In  one  respect — 
the  old  cliamber  was  Indeed  "converted  to 
other  uses,"  first  as  the  home  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  until  1935  and  more  recently 
as  a  conference  room  for  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  committees. 

But  the  stately  old  chamber  where  Daniel 
Webster.  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun 
once  cla.shed  in  great  debate  over  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  remains  closed  to  Americane 
and  strangers  alike  who  wander  through  the 
capltol  Not  even  a  wall  plaque  marks  Its 
presence  on  the  second  floor  of  the  capltol. 

This  year.  Senate  leaders  and  Architect  of 
the  Capltol  George  M.  White  are  making  a 
renewed  effort  to  win  funds  for  a  res^.^ratlon 
of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  and  of  the  Old 
.Supreme  Court  Chamber  one  floor  below. 

No  project,  they  believe,  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  the  celebration  of  America's 
forthcoming   bicentennial   observance 

Plans  for  restoration  of  the  two  cham- 
bers—which were  originally  one  large  two- 
stC'TY  ro<jm — were  approved  by  Congress  in 
1965  and  tlie  first  appropriation  was  re- 
quested a  year  later. 

But  each  time  the  funds  were  sought,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee — concerned 
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the  scarcity  of  conference  space   In   the 
bloclced  any  appropriation.  As  a  re- 
the  estimated   cost   of  restoration   has 
from  $700,000   In    1365   to  $1,5   mil- 
today. 
'Vlth  the  firm  backing  of  Senate  leaders, 
last  week  asked  the  legislative  appro- 
subcommittee  to  Include  the  neces- 
$1.5  million  In  his  office's  budget  for  the 
(  al  year  that  starts  July  1.  Sen.  Ernest  F. 
lings,  D-Fla.,  chairman  of  the  panel,  aa- 
the  capltol  architect  he  Is  ready  to  do 
tie  with  the  House  for  the  project. 
'o  make  sure  the  restoration  Is  more  palat- 
to  House  members  worried  about  con- 
space.  White  this  year  Is  proposing 
t  work  be  done  In  tv.o  stages. 
'Irst.  the  architect  would  U'<e  to  restore 
flrst-floor  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber, 
,•  used  for  storage  only.  It  was  here  that 
high  court  met  from  1810  to  1860.  when 
1  noved  upstairs  to  the  chambers  vacated  by 
Senate. 

nee  the  old  court  chamber  Is  restored. 
:ould  be  used  for  legislative  conferences 
needed  while  work  progressed  on  the 
3nd-floor  Old  Senate  Chamber, 
oth  chambers,  once  restored,  would  be 
to  the  public  except  when  needed  for 
Senate  conferences, 
he  restoration  would  recreate  the  two 
as  they  exUted  In  the  1850s,  a 
lod  when  the  Senate  was  enmeshed  In 
nlc  debates  o\-er  slavery,  states  rights  and 
future  of  the  union. 

membership    of    that    era.    which    1:;- 
some  of  the  greatest  lawmakers  the 
has  known,  was  generally  a  well-man- 
lot,  aside  from  a  fondness  for  tobacco 
.•Ing  which  resulted  In  frequent  use  of 
toons  placed  by  each  member's  desk. 

rr    HAS   KNOWN   VIOLENCE 

ut  emotions  ran  high  on  occasion,  and  at 

3  violence  erupted  In  the  chamber.  On 

17,  1850.  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  be- 

n  Sens.  Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  Henry 

The  latter  drew  and  cocked  a  revolver, 

It  at  Benton,  and  only  the  Inter ven- 

of  other  senators  prevented  a  tragedy. 

May    22.    1856,    Congressman    Preston 

of  South  Carolina  became  Incensed 

a  speech   by   Sen.   Charles   Sumner  of 

which  he  thought  libeled  his 

state    and    attacked    Sumner    with    a 

Seriously  Injured,   the  Massachusetts 

did  not  return  to  the  chamber  for 

years. 

of  the  time,  however.  It  was  the  de- 
rather  than  debacles   which  attracted 
«rs  to  the  now-destroyed  galleries  over- 
the  Senate  floor.  "The  graceful  metal 
I  ony  on  slender  cast-iron  columns  which 
ran  In  a  seml-clrcle  around  the  cham- 
would  be  recreated  as  part  of  the  pro- 
restoration. 

authentic  touch  which  might  be  added 
Id  be  the  reproduction  of  notices  which 
once  posted  In  the  gallery,  according  to 
Cable's  "Avenue  of  the  Presidents."  The 
ces  politely  requested  visitors  not  to  put 
feet  on  the  balcony  rclUng  "as  the  dirt 
them  falls  upon  the  senators'  heads.' 
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Frim  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  8.   1972] 

Cap|tol  History  Hidden  Away  in  Storerooms 

(By  Marlene  Clmonsi 

Washington — The  galleries  were  so 
crowded  that  the  doors  to  the  chamber  had 
to  ie  closed.  Henry  Clay,  the  aged,  111  sen- 
ate: from  Kentucky,  rose  to  address  hts  col- 
leai  ues 

S  andlng  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  hold- 
ing a  piece  of  George  Washington's  coffin  for 
emphasis,  he  pleaded  for  national  unity  and 
begied  the  South   not  to  secede    While   he 

i  e,  avid  states'  rtghter  John  C.  Calhoun 

leered   at   him  from   his  place   near  Vice 

■-^"nt   Ml'.lard   Fillmore. 

T^e  time  was  Jan.  29,  1850.  and  Clay's 
speech,  which  was  to  evolve  Into  the  Com- 
proi^se  of  1850.  was  only  one  of  the  striking 


orations  which  resounded  from  within  the 
colonnaded  walls  of  the  old  U.S.  Senate 
chamber  between  the  years  of  1810  and  1859. 

ONCE    AN    ELITE    PLACE 

Today,  paint  peels  dangle  from  Its  celling. 
Chairs,  piled  on  top  of  one  another,  are 
stacked  against  a  wall.  Most  of  the  galleries, 
once  the  very  be.st  place  to  be  seen  socially 
l?i  Washlngtnn.  have  been  removed. 

The  chamber  serves  as  a  storeroom  and 
occaslor:al    conur.utee    meetlnc;   place, 

.\  second  room,  located  directly  below  the 
old  .Senate  chamber,  was  the  onetime  home 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  presided  for  20  years — mere 
thai,  half  of  his  court  career — and  where.  In 
1857.  Chief  Justice  Roger  B,  Taney  handed 
do'.sp.  ihe  Dred  Scott  decision.  It  "was  also 
v.v-.^rc  Thomas  Je.Terson  was  twice  Inaugu- 
rated President 

It  is  iio'v  being  used  to  store  furniture. 

Both  of  these  rooms — sites  of  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  moments  In  American  his- 
tory— are  hidden  from  the  e.^tlmated  5  mil- 
lion people  who  visit  the  Capltol  every  year. 
VLsltors  walk  by  them  every  day  as  they  go 
to  and  from  the  Capltol  rotur.da  and.  once 
In  a  while,  a  Capltol  tour  guide  will  point 
out  the  closed  doors  and  Identify  them.  But 
for  the  most  part,  tourists  do  not  know  thev 
exist. 

OF    GREAT    HISTORICAL    INTEREST 

"Thousands  upon  thousands  of  schoolchil- 
dren and  visitors  pass  by  and  never  have  a 
chance  to  see  where  so  much  of  the  nation's 
history  was  enacted."  said  Sen.  Norrls  Cotton 
(R,-N.H,)  In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  last 
summer. 

The  Senate  would  like  to  restore  both 
rooms  to  the  way  they  looked  In  1850,  at  the 
height  of  their  u,se.  and  open  them  to  the 
public  as  part  of  the  Capltol  tours.  It  would 
be  the  first  restoration  of  its  kind  in  the 
Capito!. 

"In  my  opinion  these  chambers  will  be 
among  the  most  otitstandlng  and  Important 
historical  shrines  In  our  nation."  said  Sen. 
John  Stennls  (D.-Mlss  ).  who  first  proposed 
the  Idea  in  1960, 

For  almost  a  decade  the  Senate  has  been 
attempting  to  secure  funds  for  the  project. 
It  has  unanimously  approved  appropriations 
for  It  four  times  and.  each  time,  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  have 
killed  it  In  conference. 

Ironically,  since  1962  the  meeting  place  of 
these  conferees  has  been  the  old  Senate 
cbainb«r. 

The  cost  of  the  restoration,  as  preeentsd 
March  1  by  Capltol  architect  George  M. 
White,  would  total  $1,521,000.  a  figuremore 
tha:-'.  twice  that  of  the  first  appropriation  of 
$700,000  approved  by  the  Senate  In  1965. 

Opponents  of  the  restoration  complain 
that  they  would  be  deprived  of  a  meeting 
place  If  the  plan  goes  through.  "Working 
spa-.e  Is  at  a  premium  In  the  Capltol  and 
we  can't  take  a  chance  on  losing  the  one 
place  we  have."  said  a  spokesman  for  Rep. 
George  H.  Mahon  iD-Te.x.).  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 

But  the  new  restoration  plan,  as  revised 
last  November,  counters  this  oppo.sltion.  It 
calls  for  an  expected  two  years  of  work  to 
proceed  m  two  stages:  while  restoration  Is 
being  completed  In  one  chamber,  the  con- 
ferees may  meet  In  the  other.  After  both 
rooms  are  finished,  the  conferees  will  be  al- 
lowed to  tise  one  of  them  for  their  estimated 
20   meetings   a   year. 

'Well.  I  suppose  that  does  blunt  the  argu- 
ment." Mahon's  spokesman  said.  "But  there 
would  still  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  noise  going 
on  there  while  the  work  was  being  done." 

cnrs  U.S.  oimcrr 
He  continued:  "With  a  $45  billion  deficit, 
how  high  a  priority  should  this  be,  anyway? 
I'd  be  surprised  If  Mr.  Mahon  decided  to 
promote  this.  His  feeling  Is  that  the  Capi- 
tol Is  a  workshop,  not  a  museum.  Before  we 
do  any  of  thla  restoration,  we  should  wait 


until  our  fiscal  affairs  are  In  better  shape 
and  we  have  more  space." 

Implicit  In  his  comments  is  what  sup- 
porters believe  to  be  the  real  reason  for 
opposition.  For  more  than  ten  years,  Hotise 
leaders  have  given  priority  consideration  to 
a  proposal  for  a  west  front  extension,  a  proj- 
ect  which  would  extend  the  principal  side 
of  the  Capltol,  as  seen  by  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, to  include  new  restaurants,  offices 
and  meeting  rooms. 

"I  know  some  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee are  holding  out  for  this."  said  Rep. 
Robert  Casey  (D-Tex.),  the  new  chairman  of 
the  House  appropriations  subcommittee  for 
the  legislative  branch.  "I  don't  think  the 
west  front  should  be  a  consideration  but 
some  members  have  just  been  stubborn  about 
It  " 

SENATE    OK    SEEN 

Casey,  who  last  year  spoke  In  favor  of  the 
restoration,  has  promised  to  push  for  It 
again  In  his  new  position  as  head  of  the  sub- 
committee. "I'm  going  to  try  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  compromise  this  year  so  that 
we  can  at  least  get  started  on  It,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  Stennls,  the  plan  has  been 
enrnuslastlcally  supported  by  Sens.  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  and  Hugh  Scott  (R- 
Pa.).  who  are  also  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man respectively  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities. 

The  proposal,  which  Is  now  In  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  and  due  to 
be  reported  out  this  month.  Is  expected  to 
again  pass  the  Senate  easily,  probably 
iinanlmously,  when  it  reaches  the  fioor.  It 
will  then  go  to  the  conferees  for  the  fifth 
time  where  trouble,  as  usual.  Is  anticipated. 

The  old  Senate  chamber,  a  semicircular 
room  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  cur- 
rent chamber,  held  62  senators  In  1850. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  fluted  drapery  be- 
tween the  marble  pillars  and  a  painting  of 
George  Washington  by  Rembrandt  Peale — 
now  in  the  vice  president's  room  of  the  Cap- 
ltol— was  hung  in  the  center  of  the  main 
gallery.  The  mahogany  desks  of  the  senators 
were  moved  to  the  larger,  present  quarters 
in  1859  and  are  the  same  desks  being  used 
by  .=  enators  today. 

Tlie  old  Supreme  Court  chamber,  also 
semicircular,  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
old  Senate  chamber. 

In  1850.  Judges  sat  on  raised  seats  of 
mahogany  behind  a  long  bench.  The  attor- 
ney general  sat  on  the  Judges'  right.  In  front 
of  the  Judges,  on  an  opposite  wall,  was  a 
marble  bas-relief  depicting  Justice  holding 
the  scales,  an  eagle  guarding  "the  laws"  and 
'Fame."  crowned  with  the  rising  sun.  point- 
ing to   the  U.S.   Constitution. 

"Whereas  so  many  of  this  nation's  his- 
toric restorations  are  in  truth  re-creations, 
the  architectural  details  of  both  chambers, 
for  the  most  part,  remain  intact,"  said  James 
R.  Ketchnm,  curator  of  the  Senate.  "This  is 
extraordinary  when  you  realize  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  Supreme  Court  have  not 
met  In  these  rooms  for  more  than  a  cen- 
turv." 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION— CON - 
rUPRFNT  RESOLUTION  BY  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  the  Senate  concurring,  recent- 
ly enacted  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1971. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  there  is 
a  need  to  modernize  the  regulations  per- 
taining to  surface  transportation.  These 
regulations  govern  an  industry  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  economy  of  each  of 
our  States  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
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Rollings  and  myself  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  To  Memorialize 

THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  To 

Enact   the   Surface   Trai>'sportation   Act 

of  1971 

Whereas,  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  United  States  for  a  stable  and  an  expand- 
ing economy  require  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  a  balanced  surface  transportation  sys- 
tem making  the  best  possible  use  of  all 
modes,  rail,  highway  and  waterway;   and 

Whereas,  there  Is  perhaps  no  single  Indus- 
try upon  which  the  economy  of  this  State 
and  Nation  depends  as  much  for  its  growth 
and  even  its  continued  functioning  as  sur- 
face freight  transportation;  and 

Whereas,  much  of  the  surface  transporta- 
tion system  Is  today  in  a  precarious  financial 
position  which  Impedes  its  ability  to  mod- 
ernize and  to  meet  increasing  needs  of  both 
shippers  and  consumers  alike;  and 

Whereas,  existing  federal  policies  relating 
to  regulation  and  financing  have  lagged  far 
behind  and  have  Impeded  the  progress  and 
health  of  the  transportation  industry;   and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  revising  and  mod- 
ernizing the  regulatory  laws  affecting  all 
modes  of  surface  transportation  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years,  and  numerous 
proposals  for  such  revision  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  considered  by  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, the  American  Trucking  Association 
and  the  Water  Transport  Association  are 
unanimously  supporting  this  legislation. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Hou.-^e 
of  Representatives,   the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1971. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation 
In  Washington. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Gambrell  t .  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not.  mcrning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


NATIONAL    VOTER    REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
G.MWERELL  I .  Under  the  previou-s  order, 
the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business  which  the  clerk  will 

state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  2574,  to  amend  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  a  National  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the  mall. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  <S.  2574)  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  ON  FILING  OF  REPORT  TO 
ACCOMPANY  URGENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   APPROPRIATION     BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report  to 
accompany  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  which  will  be  considered 
this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiiEnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    VOTER    REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  •with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  2574)  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  through  the  mail. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  pending 
business.  We  do  not  need  to  torture  its 
substance  at  the  moment.  We  have  been 
over  it  many  times  in  the  past  several 
days.  I  do  want  to  reemphasize  the  rele 
vance  of  the  idea  of  z  post  card  registra- 
tion system  at  tliis  time.  This  is  a  timo 
when  the  course  of  events  and  the  course 
of  the  progress  we  have  been  making  over 
the  last  15  years  toward  a  higher  voter 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  land 
really  is  the  pressing  factor  in  this  par- 
ticular proposal  for  post  card  registra- 
tion. 

The  history  of  registration  in  the  be- 
ginning, in  our  country's  history,  as  we 
know,  is  one  that  was  designed  to  limit 
voting,  to  restrict  voter  participation,  for 
an  accumulation  of  reasons.  In  historical 
tests,  some  of  them  stand  up  better  than 
others.  But  now  we  are  at  that  point 
whei-e  we  are  seeking  maximum  partici- 
pation. 

The  fact  that  our  country's  record  in 
voter  participation  is  not  the  best  but 
r  ther  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of 
participation  among  the  larger  demo- 
cratic governments  of  the  world  should 
sav  a  great  deal  to  us. 

We  remind  each  other  daily  here. 
many  times  a  day.  that  we  should  stand 
out  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  yet  we  have  to  do  this  vsith 
a  rniwmg  fact  that  will  not  go  away. 
and  that  is  that  iU.  the  last  preMdential 
election  in  our  country,  in  1968.  the 
winning  candidate,  now  President  Rich- 
aid  Nixon,  got  31  million  vote.'; 

Tire  runner-up,  No.  2.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, received  approximately  30  million 


votes.  Forty-seven  million  Americans  did 

not  vote,  and  that  ought  to  hit  every 
Member  of  this  body  between  the  eyes. 
It  is  that  fact  to  which  we  address  our 
attention  in  the  effort  to  make  it  a  Ut- 
tle  bit  easier  for  voters  to  regist-er — all 
kinds  of  voters  to  register. 

Tliere  are  mispivmgs  entertained  by 
some  persons.  We  have  heard  them  on 
the  floor.  They  have  api;cared  m  print 
and  elsewhere  tnat  they  a:e  a  bit  un- 
certain or  squeamish  about  how  these 
newly  re.cistered  voters  would  vote.  I  say 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  our  rea- 
son for  objecting  to  voter  regl.stration, 
then,  as  a  practicing  democracy  in  the 
world,  we  are  in  the  wrong  business.  We 
have  no  ri^iht  in  tlii,'-  body  to  ask  how  an 
individual  is  going  to  vote  or  to  delay  or 
procrastinate  over  an  outmoded  system 
because  we  are  afraid  of  how  he  might 
vote.  It  is  to  be  our  policy,  if  we  have 
integrity  in  the  view  of  voter  participa- 
tion, to  encourage  in  eveiT  way  we  can 
voter  participation,  because  our  record 
al.'-o  sho'.vs  that  those  who  are  indeed 
regi.stprcd  do  vctc.  Ninety  percent  of  rep- 
istercd  voter.'-  in  this  country  cr.st  the'r 
ballots  in  1968.  but  it  v.as  those  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another  did  not  get  regis- 
tered or  could  net  get  registered  or  failed 
to  meet  the  registration  technicalities 
who  were  among  the  47  million  nonvoting 
Americans   otherwi.se   qualified   to   vote. 

It  is  with  that  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  seeking  the  opportunity  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  for  a  substantive 
dialog  and  debate  and  concideration  of 
this  matter.  We  t.'elievp  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  bitr  this  bullet:  that  we  ::ain 
nothing  by  trying  to  di\ert  it.  to  re  refer 
it,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it;  that 
that  is  not  only  ducking  the  issue,  but 
it  is  going  to  loom  large  in  the  eyes  of 
people  of  this  country  who  would  be 
judgine  it  as  another  evasive  action  on 
the  ua.v\  .■  f  tills  body. 

Let  th(  Senate  work  its  will.  Let  it  ex- 
ercise its  judgment. 

There  are  manv  groups  that  are  begin- 
ning to  express  themselves  on  this  ques- 
tion, groups  that  have  had  a  very  strong 
h^nd  in  renstcring  voters  in  the  past, 
nroups  that  have  volunteered  their  own 
funds  to  register  voters,  like  .'-ome  of  the 
units  in  organized  labor,  units  in  both 
political  i>arties. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  each 
presidential  year,  not  alone  by  would-be 
candid.>tcs  on  all  ,«ides.  but  on  the  part 
of  ci\i---minded  groups  that  are  inter- 
e.'^ted  in  having  more  people  vote. 

The  uncertainties  about  the  tr>ing  of 
a  new  system  are  undei'standable.  but  I 
think  the  record  of  nonvoting,  no  vot- 
ing, ought  to  assume  a  far  higher  pri- 
ority among  our  miseivings  than  the 
fear.s  that,  somehow,  the  system  will  be 
difficult  to  implement  or  in  other  ways 
to  work  out. 

I  tliink  the  fact  that  one  State.  North 
Dakota,  has  in  effect  no  regi.^traticn — 
they  register  a?  thev  vote — makes  some- 
thing ol  a  iJoint.  I  tiiink  the  fact  that  in 
the  large-it  State  in  tiie  Union.  Texas, 
they  can  even  register  by  clipping  a  cou- 
pon out  of  a  newspaper,  says  a  great  deal 
more :  That  we  have  overreacted  to  what 
might  happen  under  the  process  of  post 
ca;d  registration. 

The  careful  examination  of  ail  of  the 
registration  forms  in  nearly  all  of  the 
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Slates  that  we  have  undertaken  in  the 
studies  by  this  comiaittee  of  registration 
piocesocs  suecests  that  there  is  nothing 
ndvel.  unique,  intricate,  or  extensive  in 
the  present  registration  forms  in  most 
Slates  that  could  not  be  reduced  to  the 
s£  me  effect  on  a  post  card. 

For  those  reasons,  we  believe  that  this 
is  indeed  a  procedure  whose  time  has 
cc  me,  as  one  of  the  recent  writers  about 
tl  e  que.-tion  had  occa.-ion  to  say. 

I  '.^i.sh  to  make  a  part  of  the  record 
h  >re  today.  Mr.  President,  the  comments 
o:  some  groups  that  indeed  believe  the 
time  for  this  idea  is  now. 

A  letter  from  the  Bipartisan  Commit- 
tee on  Absentee  Voting,  for  example, 
Si  ys: 

I  We  I  wanted  to  uke  this  opportunity  to 
(x  narm  that  the  Blpartis.in  Comrrlttee  on 
A)3en*ee  Voting  -.vholeheartedly  endor.ses 
ysiiir  b:!!.  S.  2574. 

The  committee  expresses  a  deep  con- 
ci'rn  that  this  remaining  gap  in  the 
p  -ocess  of  voter  participation  be  closed 
without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  cor-sent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  from  the  Bipartisan  Committee 

0  1  Absentee  Voting,  with  its  detailed  en- 
d>rsement.  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  ;  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a ;  follows : 

Bipartisan  Committee 

ON  Absentee  Voting. 

^farch  8,  1972. 
Kon.  G.\LE  \V.  McGee. 

Ch.airrian.  Senate  Comrnittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Servire.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

DE.\a  Sen.\tor  McGee  I  wanted  to  take 
tlili  opportunity  to  confirm  t'-.at  the  Bipar- 
tisan Committee  on  Absentee  Vot.ng  who'.e- 
h?a,:edly  endorses  your  bill,  S.  2574.  to  amend 
T:t;e  13.  U.S.  Code,  to  establish  within  the 
E  ureal!  of  the  Census  a  Nation.'il  Voter  Regis- 
:;  ation  .\dmir.istr.ition  for  the  purpose  of 
a  Iministering  a  ',  o-er  registration  program 
tirough  the  maii.  As  you  recall,  representa- 
tives of  the  Bipartisan  Committee  appeared 
bjfore  the  Sen.tte  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Cjoimittee  on  October  12.  1971,  to  testify  in 
s  ipport  of  this  legislation. 

The  Bipartisan  Committee,  furthermore, 
expresses  its  complete  support  for  two  sets 
o '  amendments  to  S.  2574  that  have  been 
s  ibmitted  by  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 
The  fiist  ^et  ot  amer.dnitnts  i  N'o.  607 1  would 
provide  that  the  pl.ices  of  distribution  of 
r  igisT.uion  forms  under  S.  2574  shall  in- 
c  ude  Federal  cffires  abroad,  iuch  .is  embas- 
3  es.    consulates,    military    installations,   and 

1  SI.-\  offices. 

The  second  set  of  Goldwater  amendments 
I  No.  608)  would  have  the  effect  of  providing 
s:ates  with  financial  assistance  tinder  S  2574 
ei-en  If  they  choose  to  utilize  the  reglstra- 
ton  procedures  under  the  1968  Amendments 
tj  the  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  rather 
tian.  or  in  addition  to.  those  of  S.  2574. 
1  his  iinancial  assistance  cjuld  be  an  elective 
1  icentive  for  the  states  to  adopt  the  provl- 
s.ons  of  the  1968  Amendments  covering  ci- 
vilians temporarily  residing  abroad.  This  set 
cf  Goldwater  amendments  would  also  pro- 
vide tha'  S.  2574  generally  should  not  be  con- 
sirued  as  limiting  the  1955  Ac*  i  as  amended 
i  1  19681  or  section  202  of  the  Voting  Rights 
/  ct  of  1965  (as  amended  in  1970) . 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  If  we 
aa  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  In  the 
support  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Eugene   Marans, 
(For  the  Committee) . 


Mr.  McGEE.  Another  group — and  a 
prestigious  group,  whose  qualifications 
and  established  interest  in  voter  respon- 
sibility and  voter  activism  in  this  coun- 
try is  beyond  question — the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  in  a 
letter  from  its  legislative  program  chair- 
man, says,  among  other  things: 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  has  long  been  concerned  about  re- 
strictions on  the  constitutional  right  to  vote. 
The  .Association's  current  legislative  program 
focuses  on  "the  Institutional  crisis"  In  this 
era  ^ 'f  un'->araneled  change.  In  other  words. 
there  is  a  growing  lack  of  confidence  that 
people  feel  in  government  at  all  levels,  In 
education,  in  the  courts  and  In  equality 
under  the  law  for  educational  and  job  op- 
portunities. At  the  same  time  people  have 
failed  to  exercl.se  their  public  obligations. 
Guided  by  these  concerns,  we  support  S. 
2574.   the  National   Voter  Registration   Act, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  from  Mrs.  Sherman  Ross,  the 
legislative  chairman  of  the  American 
A.ssociation  of  University  Women,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Association  of 
I  University  Women. 

Washington.  DC.  March   8,  1972. 
Hon.  G.^LE  W.  McGee. 

Chanman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  McGee:  The  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  has  long  been 
concerned  about  restrictions  on  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote.  The  Association's  cur- 
rent legislative  program  focuses  on  "the  in- 
stitutional crisis"  l-i  this  era  of  unparalleled 
change.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  growing 
lack  of  contidence  that  people  feel  in  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  in  education,  in  the 
courts  and  In  equality  under  the  law  for  edu- 
cational and  job  opportunities.  At  the  same 
time  people  have  failed  to  exercise  their  pub- 
lic obligations.  Guided  by  these  concerns,  we 
support  S.  2574,  the  Natl'-nal  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act. 

We  believe  S.  2574  will  provide  much 
needed  protection  and  promotion  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote  in  federal  elections. 
Also,  by  virttie  of  the  fact  that  it  does  pro- 
tect and  facilitate  voting,  we  believe  S.  2574 
to  be  a  constructive  step  toward  resolving  the 
institutional  crisis.  Facilitating  access  to  the 
the  ballot  by  qualified  voters  is  one  way  of 
reducing  alienation  and  increasing  confi- 
dence In  government.  We  believe  jjeople  will 
give  greater  support  to  a  political  system  in 
which  they  participate  The  staggering  num- 
ber of  non-voters  in  the  U.S. — some  47  mil- 
lion in  1968 — is  cause  for  concern  for  both 
the  democratic  accountability  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  system. 

We  are  pleased  that  S.  2574  addresses  Itself 
to  voter  registration  procedures.  The  signifi- 
cance of  registration  has  nov  always  been 
appreciated,  but  it  is  the  principal  barrier  to 
voter  participation  today.  Current  research 
sheds  new  light  upon  this  "first  step"  In 
voting,  indicating  inter  alia  that  voter  regis- 
tration laws  actually  create  so-called  "apa- 
thy" and  disfranchise  qualified  voters  bv 
being  unnecessarily  and  unreasonably  re- 
strictive and  inconvenient.  Unlike  other  dem- 
ocratic nations,  we  have  "personal  reglstra- 
ti.n"  in  this  country  which  places  the  bur- 
den of  registration  upon  the  individual 
rather  than  upon  government.  The  rssults 
have  been  devastating.  Statistical  analysis 
suggests  that  voter  registration  procedures 
are  more  important  than  social-economic 
variables  as  explanatory  factors  of  non- 
voting.  Furthermore,  our  voter  registration 


procedures  operate  in  a  discriminatory  fash- 
ion, keeping  out  minorities  and  low  income 
groups  in  larger  proportions  ihan  other 
i^roups.  It  is  time  to  do  something  about 
these  procedures. 

S.  2574  would  certainly  nuke  voter  regis- 
tration easier  by  providing  for  registration 
by  federal  postcard.  It  would  eliminate  the 
need  to  go  to  an  inconvenient  location  at 
iv.convenient  hours,  required  in  many  states. 
The  postcards  would  also  facilitate  registra- 
tion drives  by  civic  groups.  .A. id  reducing  the 
registration  deadline  to  30  days  before  an 
election  would  help  in  the  few  states  having 
earlier  cut-oiT  dates.  By  offering  financial  in- 
centives to  the  states.  S.  2574  '.vili  encourage 
ci.mvenieiu  registration  practices  on  a  tmi- 
form  basis,  which  is  a  desirable  step  toward 
equal  trcitmenr  of  the  fundamental  right  to 
vote  throughout  the  country.  S,  2574  offers 
miny  registration  improvements  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  local  registration  lists 
aiid  decentralized  administration. 

Some  fears  have  beeit  expre.5sed  about  the 
p  ).s,sibillty  of  increased  fraud  when  registra- 
tion is  by  postcard.  In  our  view  these  fears 
are  exaggerated.  For  example.  In  Texa-s  regis- 
tration by  mail  has  supplemented  registra- 
tion in  person  for  several  years  without  no- 
ticeable increase  in  fraud.  In  fact,  a  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  mail  system  for  initial  reg- 
istrants was  defeated  by  the  Texas  House  of 
R-^presentatlves  in  19'71.  S.  2574  contains 
safeguards  against  fraudi  and  in  any  event, 
we  believe  the  greater  evil  is  disfranchise- 
ment of  millions  of  qtialifled  voters  by  cum- 
bersome "overkill"  requirements  bas^d  on 
the  premise  that  every  voter  is  a  potential 
criminal  against  whom  society  must  take 
special  precautions. 

From  our  reading  of  constitutional  law  and 
expert  interpretation,  we  think  Congress  po.s- 
sesses  ample  authority  under  Section  4  of 
Arti<:le  I  and  other  constitutional  provision.5 
to  pass  voter  registration  legislation  applica- 
ble to  federal  elcction.s.  Many  of  the  constitu- 
tional objectitns  to  S.  2574  are  based  on  pre- 
1964  constitutional  law  ductrine  or  even  pre- 
1940  doctrine  and  do  not  take  into  acc<iunt 
the  changes  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
treatment  of  voting  rights.  It  is  signiftciiit 
that  the  C^urt  has  upheld  far-reaching 
Congre.5.3icnal  suffraf;e  laws  with  only  one  ex- 
ception in  recent  years.  In  fact  that  part  of 
the  Oregon  v.  .Mitchell  decision  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  Title  II  of  the  1970 
Amendments  to  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
lends  considerable  support  to  S.  2574.  True, 
the  provision  of  S.  2574  that  reduces  dura- 
tional residency  requirements  in  Congres- 
sional elections  to  30  days  may  raise  a  new 
Issue:  but  long  durational  residence  require- 
ments are  at  present  under  attack  in  the 
courts  and  may  be  on  the  way  otit  regardless 
of  what  Congress  does. 

In  concltisicn  we  believe  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  adopt  pulolic  policy  that  protects  and 
promotes  the  exercise  of  the  fundamental 
right  to  vote  to  the  ends  that  our  democratic 
Ideals  of  participation  may  be  realized  and 
our  system  preserved.  We  urge  passage  of  S. 
2574. 

Sincerely. 

(Mrs.)   Sherman  Ross, 
Legislative  Program  Chairman. 
Dr.  Janice  C.  May. 

Member.  Legislative  Program  Committee. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  another 
letter,  from  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, written  on  behalf  of  the  1,3  mil- 
lion members  of  that  organization — and 
I  hope  that  I  do  not  reflect  any  conflict 
of  interest  in  this  respect,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation for  so  many  years  myself  as  a 
teacher — written  by  Stanley  J.  McFar- 
land,  assistant  executive  secretary  for 
the  Office  of  Government  Relations  of 
the  NEA,  says: 
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On  behalf  of  the  1.3  million  members  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  I  ap- 
plaud the  fine  work  done  by  you  and  your 
committee  In  drafting  and  reporting  S,  2574 
to  establish  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  We  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  and  increase  voter  registra- 
tion as  a  vehicle  to  maximize  citizen 
participation  in  our  democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire contents  of  this  letter  of  endorse- 
ment from  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Education  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

Chairman,  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  On  behalf  of  the 
1.3  million  members  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  I  applaud  the  fine  work 
done  by  you  and  your  committee  in  draft- 
ing and  reporting  S.  2574  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Administration 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  We  whole- 
heartedly endorse  this  program  to  facilitate 
and  increase  voter  registration  as  a  vehicle 
to  maximize  citizen  participation  In  our 
democracy. 

The  National  Education  Association  has 
long  recognized  the  Importance  of  voting 
and  citizen  Involvement  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. Resolution  C-40,  "Teacher  as  Citizen," 
reatfirmed  by  the  Representative  Assembly  m 
1971,  states: 

'The  National  Education  Association  be- 
lieves that  every  educator  h£is  the  right  and 
obligation  to  be  an  informed  and  politically 
active  citizen.  It  urges  local  affiliates  to  seek 
WTitten  school  board  policies  to  guarantee 
educators  their  political  rights.  Including 
registering  and  voting,  participating  in  party 
organizations,  performing  Jury  duty,  discuss- 
ing political  issues  publicy.  campaigning  for 
candidates,  contributing  to  campaigns  of 
candidates,  lobbying,  organizing  political  ac- 
tion groups,  and  running  for  and  serving 
in  public  office.  Provisions  should  be  made 
to  enable  educators  to  serve  in  public  office 
without  personal  loss  and  without  curtail- 
ment of  annual  increments,  tenure,  retire- 
ment, or  seniority  rights. 

'Major  decisions  affecting  schools  are  made 
by  elected  officials  or  their  appointees.  There- 
fore, the  Association  believes  that  It  Is  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  educators  to  In- 
volve themselves  in  the  selection,  election, 
and  reelection  of  qualified,  committed  can- 
didates who  support  the  established  goals 
that  will  provide  quality  educatioii," 

The  exercise  of  the  franchise  is  the  most 
basic  and  fundamental  expression  of  citizen 
participation  in  our  representative  govern- 
ment. Voting  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy.  Yet  with  an  Increasingly  mobile 
voting  population  the  many  restrictive  re- 
quirements for  voter  registration  effectively 
disenfranchise  significant  numbers  of  Amer- 
ica's qualified  citizens.  The  Association  rec- 
ognized the  excessive  durational  residency 
requirements  as  a  major  hindrance  to  vot- 
ing. In  Resolution  71-36  the  Association 
called  for  a  reduction  in  the  durational  resi- 
dency requirement.  By  reducing  residency  to 
30  days  for  Federal  elections,  S.  2574  makes  a 
great  stride  toward  eliminating  this  barrier. 

The  path  to  the  ballot  box  must  no  longer 
be  encumbered  with  unnecessary  roadblocks. 
We  believe  passage  of  S,  2574  would  eliminate 
many  of  them  and  encourage  greater  citizen 
participation  In  the  election  process. 

We  stand  with  you  In  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  win  again  act  to  Insure  suffrage  to 


the   thousands    of    qualified — but    presently 
disenfranchised — citizens. 
Sincerely. 

St.'.ney  J.  McF..\rlani). 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary  jor  the 
Office    of   Government   Relations. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  a  letter  and  a  news 
release  from  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  to  the  same  effect.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
news  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Washington.  D.C.  March  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 

Chairman,  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sfi- 
ice  Committee.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  The  American  CivU 
Liberties  Union  strongly  supports  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  2574,  the  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act,  which  seeks  to  simplify  election  reg- 
istration procedures  so  as  to  Increase  the 
number  of  Americans  who  exercise  their  right 
to  vote. 

The  ACLU  has  long  supported  measures  to 
expand  the  franchise,  in  the  belief  that 
democracy  functions  best  when  the  largest 
number  of  citizens  play  a  role  in  selecting 
those  who  will  lead  them. 

The  Congress  and  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized that  the  right  to  vote  is  a  fundamental 
right  which  the  government  cannot  abridge. 
Yet  the  right  to  vote  can  be  abridged  a?  effec- 
tively by  cumbersome  election  machinery  as 
it  can  by  more  deliberate  decisions  to  "dis- 
criminate against  certain  voters.  E.xisting  reg- 
istration systems,  your  Committee  noted  in 
its  report  on  this  bill,  often  prevent  people 
from  registering.  Many  states,  for  example, 
keep  registration  offices  open  only  during 
normal  business  hours.  This  practice  and 
others  fall  most  heavily,  but  not  solely,  on 
the  poor,  the  uneducated  and  minority  groups 
who  are  thereby  effectively  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

This  bill  would  end  these  problems  for  all 
federal  elections.  It  would  utilize  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  distribute  registration  cards 
to  every  citizen  who  would  registtr  to  vote 
by  returning  the  card  to  designated  state  or 
local  election  officials. 

The  bill  provides  financial  assistance  to  the 
states  to  aid  them  in  implementing  the  pro- 
posed federal  registration  system.  The  bill 
would  not  alter  state  and  local  election  re- 
quirements, but  would  provide  financial  In- 
centives to  states  which  adopt  the  proposed 
registration  system  for  their  own  elections. 

In  testimony  submitted  to  your  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Robert  Dole  opposed  this  bill, 
asserting  that  voter  apathy  is  responsible  for 
low  voter  turnout.  Registration  difficulties, 
however,  play  a  much  greater  role  than  Sen- 
ator Dole  would  have  us  believe.  According 
to  conclusions  reached  In  a  1969  Gallup  Poll. 
"It  is  not  the  lack  of  Interest  but  rather  the 
residency  and  other  registration  qualifica- 
tions that  proved  to  be  the  greatest  barrier 
to  wider  voter  participation  in  our  nation." 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  be- 
lieves that  this  bill  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  elimination  of  these  registra- 
tion requirements  and  procedures  which  have 
denied  far  too  many  eligible  Americans  the 
right  to  vote.  We  commend  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Hope    Eastman. 
Acting  Director. 

American  Crvn,  Liberties  Union. 

Washington,  DC,  March  8.  1972. 
ACLU    Endorses    National   Voter 
Registration   Act 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  today 
endorsed  enactment  of  S.  2574,  the  National 


Voter  Registration  Act  which  is  currently 
being  considered  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  a  letter  to  Senataor  Gale  W  .McGee. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Clrtl 
Service  Committee,  Hope  Eastman,  Acting 
Director  of  the  ACLU's  Washington  Office 
emphasized  that  existing  registration  prac- 
tices, such  a.s  keeping  registration  officer,  open 
only  during  working  hours,  place  an  espe- 
cially heavy  burden  'on  the  poor,  the  un<xlu- 
cated,  and  minority  g-'oups  who  are  thereby 
effectively  denied  the  right  to  vote." 

Challenging  Senator  Robert  Dole's  asser- 
tion that  apathy  is  responsible  for  low  voter 
turnout,  the  ACLU  pointed  to  a  1969  Ga:iup 
Poll  indicating  that  "residency  and  other  reg- 
istration qualifications"  were  the  "greatest 
barrier  to  under  voter  partlclptalon." 

The  ACLU  urged  speedy  Senate  passftge  of 
the  bill,  in  the  "ttellef  that  democracy  func- 
tions best  when  the  largest  number  of  citi- 
zens play  a  role  in  selecting  those  who  will 
lead  them." 

A  copy  of  the  complete  text  of  the  letter 
is  attached. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
written  by  Milton  Viorst  entitled  "New 
Noble  GOP-Dixiecrat  Cause."  discussing 
this  proposal  and  its  implications,  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  yester- 
day, March  13.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Noble  GOP-Dixiecrat  Cause 
(By  Milton  Viorst) 

It  seems  that  another  filibuster  is  shaping 
up  this  week  In  the  Senate — for  one  of  those 
noble  Republlcan-Dixiecrat  causes:  Keeping 
Americans  from  casting  their  vote. 

The  looming  filibuster  Is  directed  against 
a  bill  by  Sen.  Gale  McGee.  a  Wyoming  Demo- 
crat. The  bill  alms  to  simplify  the  national 
system  of  voter  registration  which  Is  now 
con.-;idered  responsible  for  keeping  as  many  as 
a  third  of  all  Americans  from  the  polls  In 
every  federal  election. 

There  is  nothing  complex  and  certainly 
nothing  sinister  about  McGee's  proposal, 

It  would  require  the  Postal  Service  to  de- 
liver registration  forms  to  every  household  in 
the  United  States  at  a  fixed  time  prior  to 
each  election.  .\  citizen  could  then  register 
to  vote  by  completing  a  form  and  mailing  It 
back  to  his  local  election  official. 

The  proposal  builds  on  the  momentum  of 
the  voting  rights  legislation  of  the  last  dec- 
ade and  the  recent  enfranchisement  of  18-20- 
ycar-olds  It  seeks  to  extend  popular  partici- 
pation In  American  democracy. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1968.  for 
example.  47  million  registered  Americans  did 
not  vote.  Richard  Nixon,  in  that  election, 
won  with  only  31  million  votes.  Obviously. 
the  abstainers  could  have  had  a  major  Impact 
on  the  outcome. 

In  federal  elections  generally,  average  par- 
ticipation Ls  about  60  percent.  In  Canada.  It's 
75  percent,  in  England  80  percent,  and  In 
some  of  the  smaller  democracies  the  figure  Is 
well  over  90  percent. 

Some  analysts  contend  that  the  principal 
obstacle  to  higher  voting  percentages  is  not 
the  registration  system  at  all.  but  voter 
apathy.  Yet  before  state  governments  adopted 
their  varloiLs  intricate  systems  of  registra- 
tion late  in  the  last  century,  an  average  of  80 
percent  of  adult  Americans  voted. 

Furthermore,  a  Gallup  poll  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  an  extensive  survey  In  December 
1969.  that:  "It  was  not  a  lack  of  interest  but 
rather  the  residency  and  other  registration 
qualifications  that  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
barrier  to  wider  voter  participation  In  our 
nation." 
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C  bvlously,  what  troubles  the  Republican 
lea-lershlp  and  the  traditional  Dlxlecrats  Is 
not  an  Increase  In  the  electorate's  size,  but  a 
Chi  nge  In  Its  comjKJSltlon. 

1  Tie  complexities  of  registration  work  over- 

jlmlngly  against  the  pyoor,  the  black  and 

who  lack  a  sophisticated  understand- 

of  their  self-interest  and  who  feel  allen- 

from    the    machinery    which    governs 
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society. 

^?hat  this  bill  threatens  to  do,  then,  Is  to 
chip  away  a  little  further  at  the  powers  of 
a  -ullng  elite  which  Is  dead  set  against 
chi  r.ge.  It  promises  to  push  the  electorate  a 
Utile  leftward,  both  North  and  South,  and  a 
bit  more  to  the  Democratic  side. 

"hat,  of  course.  Is  why  the  White  House 
ha:  opposed  It  from  the  beginning  and  why 
th<  Justice  Department  has  devised  a  variety 
of  sf>ecious  arguments — like.  It  might  In- 
creise  voter  frauds — to  spearhead  the  fight 
agi  Inst  the  bill. 

Obviously,  the  administration  Is  exerting 
prfssure.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  a  liberal  Re- 
p'.i  >llcan.  had  been  listed  as  a  cosponsor,  but 
wl'  hdrew  his  support  last  week,  presumably 
In  the  wake  cf  a  warning  that  he  might  lose 
SOI  le  of  the  friends  he  needs  for  his  Oregon 
re- election  campaign  this  fall. 

Other  Republicans  also  have  shifted  their 
poi  iltlon  under  duress,  and  the  Senate  Re- 
pu  jilcan  leader.  Hugh  Scott,  recently  clr- 
cu  ated  an  official  letter  citing  his  objections. 

On  Thursday,  the  bill  lost  its  first  vote  by 
a  4 1-37  count — largely  because  so  many  Dem- 
ociats  were  off  campaigning  for  the  presi- 
de ;cy.  McGee  succeeded  In  getting  the  Frl- 
da  •  session  of  the  Senate  canceled,  and  hopes 
tc  get  enough  bodies  back  today  to  reverse 
th(    result. 

::ven  If  he  does,  however,  he  will  run  Into 
thii  promised  GOP-Dlxlecrat  flillbuster,  led 
by  Republican  Sen.  Hiram  Fong  of  Hawaii 
a:;  1  Democratic  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North 
Ca-Dlina 

'.  ronlcally,  some  of  the  "new"  Southerners. 
Ilk;  Chiles  of  Florida  and  Rollings  of  South 
Ca-ollna.  are  for  the  bill,  but  the  old  Clag- 
ho  -n  crowd  Ls  determined  to  fight  to  the  end. 
Wl  lether  McGee  will  be  able  to  break  the 
filibuster  Is  doubtful. 

Tet  If  precedent  suggests  anything.  It's 
priibably  that  this  bill  wUl  pass  within  the 
ne  ct  few  years.  The  right  to  vote,  after  all, 
su  ely  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yesterday's  New  York 
Times  llke^ivise  carried  an  excellent  sum- 
m  iry  of  the  status  of  this  legislation  and 
its  content  and  implications  in  an  article 
er  titled  "Democratic  Concessions  Likely 
or  Postcard  Registration  Bill."  written 
bj  John  W.  Finney.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se  It  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
R::coRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WHS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R  :coRD,  as  follows: 

Di  MOCRATic    Concessions    Likely    on    Post 

C.MiD    Recisth.^tion     Bill 

(By  John  W    Finney) 

Washington.  March  12  — Only  with  some 
la.t-mlnute  concessions  does  It  now  appear 
that  the  Senate  Democratic  leadership  can 
rescue  legislation  designed  to  Increase  ■oter 
p£  rtlclpation  by  permitting  registr.itlon  by 
p<st  card. 

The  bill  has  run  Into  considerable  opposl- 
tiiin  from  a  bipartisan  bloc  of  Senate  Re- 
publicans and  Southern  Democrats,  who  are 
6e?king  to  refer  it  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
C(  immlttee. 

Their  argument  Ls  that  the  legislation, 
w  lich  was  handled  by  the  Senate  Poet  Office 
C  >nxmlttee,  would  open  the  door  to  voter 
friuds  and  Impinge  upon  the  constitutional 
rl,  ;hte  of  states  to  determine  voter  quallfl- 
cj  tlons. 


Should  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  Is  dominated  by  Southern 
conservatives.  It  would  prot>abiy  mean  Its 
death. 

On  a  preliminary  test  of  strength  last 
Thursday,  the  Democratic  leadership  failed 
by  a  44-to-37  vote  to  table  a  motion  by  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  Democrat  of  North 
Carolina,  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  It  was  not  a  clear-cut  test,  how- 
ever, because  19  senators  were  absent  for  the 
vote. 

TV,'0     POSSIBLE    CONCESSIONS 

A  more  crucial  vote  is  scheduled  for  Wed- 
nesday— a  time  designed  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ate Presidential  candidates  to  return  after 
the  Florida  primary  on  Tuesday.  If  virtually 
all  the  Democratic  senators  are  present.  It 
appears  that  the  leadership  could  win  by  one 
or  two  votes. 

The  leg-.slation  would  establish  a  Federal 
system  under  which  persons  could  register 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  simply  by  mail- 
ing a  post  card  to  the  state  or  local  voter  reg- 
istration office.  The  system  would  be  admin- 
istered by  an  administration,  created  within 
the  Census  Bureau,  which  would  arrange  for 
the  post  card  applications  to  be  sent  to  every 
Post  Office  address  In  the  nation. 

In  addition,  as  was  done  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970  for  Presidential  elections, 
the  residency  requirement  to  vote  in  Con- 
gressional elections  would  be  reduced  to  30 
days. 

To  win  over  some  votes,  pertlcuuarly  among 
moderate  and  liberal  Republicans,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  .Senator  Mike  Manifleld  of  Mon- 
tana Is  prepared  to  make  some  concessions. 

One  proposal  would  defer  the  effective  date 
of  the  legislation  until  next  year  to  make 
clear  that  Democrats  are  not  .=«eklng  to  ob- 
tain a  potential  advant.ige  ;n  this  fall's  Pres- 
idential election. 

Another  would  require  the  reigistration  ap- 
plications to  be  received  at  least  30  days  be- 
fore an  election,  thus  gl^'lng  time  to  local 
officials  to  check  on  their  validity. 

Mr.  McGEE.  With  that,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  prepared  to  \ield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ha-iv-aii.  Does  the  Senator  want  me 
to  vield  the  floor? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the  floor 
to  my  friend  from  Hawaii  today,  yester- 
day from  Florida. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yesterday  I  was  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  President,  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation is  this:  We  have  before  us  the 
national  voter  registration  bill,  which 
has  come  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  motion 
pending  before  this  body  is  a  motion  to 
refer  tiie  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  reasons  which  ha';  e  been  cited  for 
the  referral  include  the  fact  that  this  bill 
has  many  substantive  pro\1sions  over 
which  the  Cominittee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  jurisdiction.  For  example,  there  is 
the  question  of  constitutionality.  There 
are  many  constitutional  questions  in  the 
bill  which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  review,  and  see  whether  they  come 
■Aithin  the  pur'^iew  of  any  of  various 
provisions  in  the  Constitution. 

We  have  also  the  question  of  impact 
this  bill  would  have  on  State  voter  regis- 
tration laws  The  question  of  registration 
of  voters  has  always  been  a  matter  for 
th-:  States.  It  is  now  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States,  and  it  has  always  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  States  to  regis- 
ter   voters   for   elections,   regardless   of 


whether  they  were  voting  for  State,  local, 
or  Federal  offices. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  prec- 
edents. We  have  had  many  voting  rights 
bills  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  that 
committee  has  heretofore  been  given 
priority  in  the  matter  of  oversight  of 
voting  rights  bills. 

There  are  in  this  bill  several  provisions 
dealing  with  criminal  penalties.  For  ex- 
ample, if  one  were  to  commit  a  fraud  in 
sending  in  his  postcard,  that  fraud  would 
involve  a  penalty  of  $10,000,  or  5  years  In 
jail,  or  both;  or  if  one  should  prevent 
any  person  from  exercising  his  rights 
under  this  bill,  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $5,000,  or  5  years  in  jail,  or  both. 

There  is  the  question  whether  the  com- 
pleted postcard  is  a  Federal  or  State 
document,  you  are  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties which  have  been  set  forth  under 
18  U.S.C.  1001.  If  it  is  not  a  Federal 
document,  if  it  can  be  considered  only  a 
State  or  local  document,  then  you  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provisions 
of  that  section. 

So  we  have  a  bill  before  us  which  has 
been  worked  on  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  which  does  not 
have  expertise  in  the  matters  to  which  I 
have  referred.  That  is  why  a  motion  has 
t>een  made  on  this  floor  to  send  the  bill  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  so  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  can  take  a  look 
at  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  bill  itself.  This  bill 
is  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  register 
to  vote.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  All  out  a 
post  card  sent  to  you  by  the  National 
■Voter  Registration  Administration.  This 
registration  procedure  is  to  take  place 
whenever  there  is  a  primary  election, 
every  time  there  is  a  general  election  for 
President  or  Vice  President  or  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  it  also  comes  intri 
operation  when  delegates  are  voted  upon 
for  the  national  party  conventions.  In 
fact  it  even  goes  further  than  just  dele- 
gates to  the  national  conventions.  It 
starts  back  in  the  precincts  where  you 
have  party  caucuses,  where  you  have  dis- 
trict caucuses,  and  where  you  have  State 
caucuses. 

According  to  the  definition  which  have 
been  written  into  this  bill  defining  a  Fed- 
eral election,  the  National  Voter  Regis- 
tration Administration  would  have  to 
send  registration  post  cards  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  all  U.S.  households.  According 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  are 
approximately  64  million  households  in 
the  United  States.  Is  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Administration  going  to 
send  one  card  to  each  household,  two 
cards  to  each  household,  or  three  or  four 
cards  to  each  household?  How  would  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion know  how  many  people  reside  in  one 
household?  How  would  it  know  that  a 
child  in  that  household  had  reached  the 
age  of  18  years  so  that  he  or  she  might 
be  able  to  vote? 

We  have  here  a  system  that  will  en- 
tail tremendous  duplication — duplication 
of  work  being  done  by  the  States  in  voter 
registration,  and  duplication  of  cards 
to  be  sent  to  the  various  households. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  a  presidential 
election  year  the  cost  could  be  as  high  as 
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$120  million.  It  is  also  estimated  that  in 
such  an  election  year  there  could  be  66 
different  mailings  because  of  the  differ- 
ent times  at  which  Federal  elections 
would  be  held  in  the  States  or  in  the  local 
municipalities. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  make  registra- 
tion for  voting  easier.  If  we  look  at  the 
voting  laws  of  the  various  States  and  the 
laws  of  the  various  municipalities,  we 
find  that  registration  for  voting  is  not 
a  difficult  task.  In  almost  every  State 
there  is  provision  for  the  opening  of  the 
registrars'  offices  on  Saturdays,  for  tlie 
opening  of  the  registrars'  offices  at  night, 
and  in  some  places  registrars  go  from 
house  to  house  registering  voters.  So  the 
present  State  laws  are  very  simple.  There 
are  very  simple  laws,  under  which  a  per- 
son can  register,  if  he  really  wants  to 
vote. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  stated  that  approximately  47 
million  people  did  not  vote  in  the  last 
election.  A  survey  was  made  to  find  out 
why  some  people  did  vote  and  why  others 
did  not.  Many  people  do  not  register 
because  they  just  do  not  want  to  register. 
They  just  do  not  want  to  vote. 

A  survey  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  1968.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  took  a  survey  of  50,000  house- 
holds— 50,000  households,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Harris  poll  and  the 
Gallup  poll  which  take  surveys  of  ap- 
proximately 1,400  or  1,500  people,  some- 
times as  little  as  400  people,  to  get  an 
idea  as  to  what  the  Nation  is  thinking. 

In  1968  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  took 
a  survey  of  50,000  households  on  voter 
participation,  and  this  is  what  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  found:  Of  the  50,- 
000  households  surveyed,  26,942  reported 
that  they  did  not  register  to  vote.  The 
question  asked  on  voter  registration  was, 
"What  was  the  main  reason  this  per- 
son was  not  registered  to  vote?"  The  an- 
swers were  recorded  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing categories:  "Not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,"  10.6  percent.— 10.6  per- 
cent sDid  they  did  not  vote  because  they 
were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"Had  not  lived  long  enough  to  be  quali- 
fied to  vote"— 11.2  percent.  In  other 
words,  11.2  percent  of  the  26,000  house- 
holds said  they  had  not  lived  long  enough 
to  be  qualified  to  vote. 

More  than  a  majority  of  the  26,000 
households— 53.3  percent— that  said  they 
did  not  register  to  vote — said  they  were 
not  interested  or  they  never  got  around 
to  registering  or  they  did  not  like  politics. 

Only  13.5  percent  said  they  did  not  reg- 
ister because  of  illness;  no  transporta- 
tion; or,  they  could  not  take  time  off  from 
work. 

"Other  reason" — 9.5  percent. 

"Do  not  know" — 2.2  percent. 

Of  the  26.000  householdv— 53.3  per- 
cent— that  did  not  register  to  vote 
said  they  were  not  interested  in  politics. 
Somehow,  they  thought  politicians  were 
not  good  people,  and  they  did  not  care  to 
meddle  in  politics.  Only  13.5  percent  said 
they  did  not  register  because  they  could 
not  get  dowm  to  register  or  that  they 
could  not  find  time  or  because  they  were 
ill. 

Even  if  we  had  this  procedure  of  voter 
registration  by  post  card,  how  do  we  know 
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that  the  53.3  percent  of  the  people  who 
said  they  did  not  care  about  politics 
would  vote?  The  most  we  can  get  is  the 
13.5  percent,  or,  out  of  50,000  hoaseholds, 
the  most  we  can  get  will  be  approxi- 
mately 6,000  households.  So  there  is  no 
indication  here  that  even  with  voter  reg- 
istration by  post  card  v.-e  are  going  to  get 
all  the  people  to  vote  who  did  not  vote. 

When  we  consider  that  this  would  cost, 
in  a  presidential  election  year,  more  than 
$120  million;  when  we  consider  the  ca^ts 
which  will  be  entailed  here  becau.se  this 
bill  provides  that  we  will  pay  15  percent 
more,  above  the  cost  for  the  States  and 
the  local  governments  to  process  the,-;e 
cards  if  they  will  conform  to  a  voter  reg- 
istration system,  and  when  we  consider 
that  we  will  give  them  another  15  per- 
cent, in  addition  to  what  they  are  getting 
for  processing  these  cards,  we  can  begin 
to  see  the  tremendous  Federal  expendi- 
ture called  for  by  this  bill. 

This  bill  will  duplicate  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  present  system  of  voter  reg- 
istration. It  wUl  open  up  opportunities 
for  a  tremendous  amount  of  fraud. 
Presently,  when  one  wishes  to  register, 
he  goes  down  to  the  registrar's  office, 
or  he  appears  before  a  registrar  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  roving  registrar,  and 
he  signs  his  name  and  he  swears  to  that 
signature  in  person.  Here  we  will  have  a 
system  in  which  the  NVRA  sends  a  post 
card  to  a  household  and  we  do  not  know 
who  will  sign  the  post  card.  We  do  not 
know  whose  name  will  appear  on  the 
post  card.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
name  is  fictitious  or  not.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  name  is  taken  from  a  tomb- 
stone. We  do  not  know  whether  the  voter 
is  living  in  one  State  or  another.  We  can 
see  here  the  great  opportunity  for  fraud 
in  this  system. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  bill  will  dras- 
tically change  the  manner  of  voter  regis- 
tration in  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
It  wiU  impose  Federal  controls  and 
guidelines  on  such  procedures.  Each 
State  would  want  to  secure  that  30  per- 
cent over  the  cost  of  their  proce.ssing 
costs.  It  will  impose  Federal  controls  ani 
guidelines  over  State  and  political  party 
organizations  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  inject  itself  into  the  vari- 
ous party  caucuses  and  elections.  It 
would  change  radically  our  traditional 
and  well  established  voter  registration 
systems.  It  will  multiply  the  opportunity 
for  fraud  in  elections  and  it  will  impo.se 
Federal  registration  costs  in  excess  of 
$120  million.  It  will  have  serious  adverse 
implications  oi  our  entire  system  of  elec- 
tions and  our  system  of  government. 

It  is  because  the  bill  has  so  many  de- 
fects, because  we  do  not  know  where  we 
are  going  and  we  cannot  see  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  it  is  wise  for 
the  Senate  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  enabling  that 
committee  to  work  its  expertise  on  the 
bill.  That  committee  could  then  bring 
back  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  real, 
good  voter  registration  bill.  It  would  aLso 
allow  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  amend 
the  bill  to  answer  all  the  various-  argu- 
ments that  we  have  presented  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  showing  that  the 
pending  bUl  is  detrimental  to  our  system 
of  elections  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pres^ident.  a-s  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  first  coivstitutional 
amendments  to  give  18-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote,  I  am  proud  of  Tennessee's 
early  i-atification  of  tlie  amendment  as 
well  as  their  reduction  of  the  age  of  ma- 
jority to  IS. 

By  involviiin  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble m  public  decisionmaking,  this  Nation 
will  be  m  a  better  position  to  choose  its 
course  for  the  future,  Such  participation 
IS  essential  to  the  presen-alion  of  free- 
dom; however.  I  cannot  support  the  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Admini.straUuu 
as  propo.sed. 

Simplv  stated,  it  will  not  work  effrr- 
tively.  Certainly  it  would  be  easier  for 
individuals  to  be  registered,  but  the  pos- 
sible ills  that  mijiht  re.<idt  from  such  a 
program  without  sufficient  safeguards 
deserve  attention. 

In  the  proposal  now  being  debated. 
such  .safeguards  are  nonexistent.  The  bill 
removes  every  protection  now  in  exist- 
ence under  our  present  precinct  system 
and  offers  virtually  nothing  as  a  replace- 
ment. This  bill  proposes  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  desires  to  vote  will  complete 
a  pw;tal  card  and  that  local  registrars 
will  never  know  or  see  the  face  behind 
the  card.  Elec'ion  officials  will  not  be 
able  to  know  the  relevant  qualifications 
of  an  individual  card  signer  or  their 
veraci'y 

Conduct  and  demeanor  are  relevant  to 
the  electoral  right.  In  the  f:.ce-to-fare 
confrontation  now  po-ssible  under  our 
present  system,  elec'ion  officials  have 
the  opportunity  to  determine  the  quali- 
fication of  the  electorate  Under  this  bill 
public  officials  have  no  access  to  knowl- 
edge whether  a  face  exists  behind  the 
compuier  card  He  is  not  given  any  power 
to  do  anything  except  read  the  card  and 
on  the  basi';  of  the  card  make  a  deter- 
mination of  the  validity,  qualification, 
and  honesty  of  its  applicant. 

Further,  if,  by  chance,  a  local  official 
does  know  of  some  fraud,  he  is  helpless 
to  correct  it.  Who  does  he  report  this 
crime  to?  Who  does  he  notify  Can  it 
be  remedied?  If  so,  how  long  will  it  take? 
If  not,  will  it  throw  elections  into  per- 
manent, absurd  chaos?  Half  the  Senators 
in  this  Chamber  could  have  election  re- 
sults pending  m  disputes  over  the  legality 
of  the  election  returns. 

These  questions  must  be  met  before  I 
can  support  any  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration of  elections. 

The  bill,  as  it  is  presently  written,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drafted  by  the  ghost 
of  Boss  Tweed  and  Tammany  Hall.  We 
mu,--!  differentiate  between  concept  and 
reality.  I  advocate?  this  concept  and  urge 
relorms  w  liich  would  make  it  pos.sible  for 
more  people  to  vote.  I  caroiot  and  will 
not  vote  for  a  bill  which  I  feel  does  not 
give  adequate  protection  to  the  constitu- 
ency it  is  attempting  to  serve. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  ON 
THURSDAY.  MARCH   16.   1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weta  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  immediately  following  the  re- 
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mai  ks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
niiiois  <Mr.  Percy),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Byrd) 
ecognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 


senjor 

be 

ute! 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Staf- 
FORp ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


M 
den 


r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
;.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rule  with  respect  to  germaneness 
ived  for  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
today. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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HORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 
NtCAL  AND  CLERICAL  CORREC- 
T:oNS  IN  S.2601 

IV^r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  consent  that  the 

]  etary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 

technical  and  clerical  corrections 

engrossment  of  Senate  amend- 

s  to  House  amendment  to  S.  260 L 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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WAIVER  OP  RULE  OF 
GERMANENESS 


Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
ation of  the  bill  S.  2574)  to  amend 
13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
witHin  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Na- 
tion il  Voter  Reeristration  Administrarmn 
he  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  through  the  mail. 
.  LONG  obtained  the  floor. 
LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imotls  consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
uished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
wltl^Dut  losmg  my  right  ta  the  floor. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

e{;tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 

the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 

lana  'Mr.  Long)   in  yielding  to  me 

is  time.  I  should  like  to  append  to 

remiarks   made   earlier   here    today 

matter  of  voter  registration,   a 

made    by    the    distinguished 

)rity  leader  la.«t  Thursdav  m  regard 

is  issue.  On  that  occasion,  he  ad- 

himself  to  the  question  of  tlis 

ri.'iiiction  of  the  committee.  The  re- 

of    the    distinguished    majority 

are  so  sharply  drau-n  and  are  .so 

on  target  to  the  pending  issue  that 

thihk  it  would  be  helpful  if  his  remarks 

printed   in   the   Record    again   in 

rlcction  with  the  matters  that  were 

issed  here  earlier  on  the  floDr  today. 

refcre  ask   unanimous  consent   to 

the  remarks  printed  in  the  Recorh. 

being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

lows: 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 

clon  does  not  deal  with  the  merit;s  of 

I'glslatlon  which  Is  before  us,  but  It  does 

.ith  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the 

"ures  of  the  Senate,  and  the  authority 

lesponslblllty  of  the  committees  of  this 
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Rule  25  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate provides  as  follows : 
"Standing  Committees 

"1.  The  following  standing  Committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(N)  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred 
all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects : 

"3.  The  postal  service  generally.  .  .  . 
"5.  The  Census  and  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics generally." 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  now  the  Sen- 
ate, as  an  institution,  has  referred  all  bills 
containing  the  concept  of  voter  registration 
by  mail  through  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

On  August  13.  1970,  in  the  91st  Congress, 
S.  4238,  introduced  by  Mr.  Inot-ye  and  others, 
was  referred  to  tiie  Post  Office  Committee. 
The  title  of  that  bill  reads  as  follows: 

"Amending  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
undertake  a  quadrennial  eiorollment  of  those 
persons  to  vote  in  elections  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  that  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  various  States  other  than 
residency." 

On  March  11.  1971 — a  year  ago — S.  1199, 
was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  title 
of  that  bin  reads  a^  follows: 

"Amending  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  authorizing  the  Secretary-  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Bureau  of  theCensus  to 
undertake  a  quadrennial  enrollment  of  those 
persons  to  vote  l:i  elections  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  that  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  various  States  other  than  resi- 
dency. This  Act  is  to  be  known  as  the  Uni- 
versal Enrollment  Act  of  1971." 

On  August  5.  1971,  more  than  6  months 
ago.  S-  2445.  was  introduced  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Omce  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. The  title  to  that  bill  reads  as  follows: 

"To  provide  for  the  nationwide,  registra- 
tion of  voters  for  Federal  elections." 

On  August  5,  1971.  S.  2457  was  also  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  title  to  that 
bi::  reads  as  follows: 

"To  establish  a  system  of  universal  voter 
registration  for  Fed';Tal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

_And  finally,  on  September  24.  1971.  S, 
2574.  the  pend.ng  measure,  was  Introduced 
and  referred  to  th?  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  The  title  to  this  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

"To  amend  title  13.  United  St.ates  Code,  to 
establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
a  National  Voter  Resristration  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter  reg- 
istration program  through  the  mall." 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  measures  fall 
within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  All 
were  considered  by  that  Committee.  Hearings 
were  held  .■\nd.  in  time,  one  of  the  bills  was 
reported  back  to  the  Senate — S.  2574,  the 
pending  business. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  past  occa- 
sions when  the  subject  of  voter  registration 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and,  Indeed,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  other  Committees.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, however,  that  these  references  were  made 
simply  because  they  Involved  other  aspects: 
such  as  the  question  of  civil  liberties.  At  no 
time  did  the  issue  Involve  'the  establish- 
ment of  a  Voter  Registration  .^dniiiistratlon 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  a  voter  registration 
program   through   the   maU."   That   Is   what 


the  pending  issue  is  all  about.  And  that  is 
precisely  what  the  pending  proposal  seelcs  to 
do.  There  Is  no  question  where  the  Jurisdic- 
tion lies;  the  Senate  RiUe  provides  emphati- 
cally that  matters  affecting  the  "Census  Bu- 
reau, and  the  collection  of  statistics  gener- 
ally" and  matters  affecting  "the  maU"  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

Indeed,  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  is 
whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
should  be  encoureiged  to  participate  in  the 
election  process.  The  real  issue  is  whether 
or  not  a  sensible  registration  procedure  can 
be  established. 

Those  are  questions  the  Senate  is  quite 
capable  of  handling  and  deciding  here  on 
the  floor,  On  these  questions,  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  standing  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  now  before  us.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ate would  consider  those  recommendations 
on  their  merits.  I  therefore  move  to  table  the 
pending  motion  to  refer. 

»  •  »  •  » 

Mr.  .\U.vsFiELD.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  just  said  is 
true.  What  the  Senate  has  done  is  not  to 
vote  on  the  substance  of  the  legislation  which 
Is  the  pending  business,  but  on  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  authority  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate, 

May  I  point  out  that  what  has  happened 
this  afternoon  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  could,  under  similar 
circumstances,  happen  to  any  other  standing 
committee.  I  would  hope  that  at  least  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
Republican  members  would  understand  what 
this  means  on  the  basis  of  the  proposal  which 
is  now  pending. 

The  Senate  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  its  wlU  in  any  respect  on  this  par- 
ticular matter,  but  have  done  so  with  re- 
spect to  the  institution  and  the  committees 
which  make  the  institution  function— and 
the  committees  are  Incidentally  the  hand- 
maidens of  the  institution. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  all  think  seri- 
ously about  the  procedural  change  which  is 
In  the  offing  and  recognize  that  what  hap- 
pens to  one  standing  committee  can  happen 
to  any  of  the  standing  committees  under  the 
appropriate  circumstances. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  have 
something  more  to  say  tomorrow  on  this 
question  in  resard  to  modifications  and 
adaptations  in  the  pending  measure  that 
we  have  had  here  at  the  desk  for  some 
time  in  updating  it  and  simplifying  it 
in  ways  that  have  been  suggested  from 
those  who  have  spent  time  on  the  ques- 
tion. They  include  questions  rai.sed  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
questions  raised  by  other  Members  of 
this  body  that  will  pertain  to  matters 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  existing  State  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  field,  suggesting 
that  there  is  no  intent  to  preempt,  and 
this  is  guaranteed.  It  will  pertain  to  the 
allowance  of  sufficient  time,  a  30-day  in- 
terval before  an  election,  for  the  local 
authorities  to  process  whatever  post 
cards  have  come  in  or  are  received.  It 
will  address  itself  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  prospect  of  one  person  sub- 
mitting several  registration  cards  would 
be  dealt  with. 

On  that  latter  point.  I  might  add  there 
is  no  difference  than  at  the  present  time 
where  a  voter  cannot  be  prevented  from 
going  into  10  or  20  different  areas  and 
claiming  an  address  and  signing  an  af- 
fidavit that  that  is  where  he  lives.  The 
States  already  have  the  capability  and 
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the  prospects  for  that  kind  of  verifica- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  this  measure 
that  would  call  into  question  the  validat- 
ing processes  now  existent  within  the 
States. 

Our  intent  is  simply  to  register  voters 
and  not  to  complicate  the  problem. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FONG.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  have  a  vote  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  The  intention  is  to 
vote  about  4  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FONG.  May  I  ask  whether  the 
Senator  intends  a  vote  on  this  question 
up  or  down? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  on  the  referral 
question? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes,  on  the  referral  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  answer  is  no.  I  would 
Intend  to  offer  a  tabling  motion  at  4 
o'clock  or  whatever  else  might  be  more 
relevant  at  that  time,  if  there  have  been 
conversations  that  have  been  going  on 
informally,  as  I  understand  it,  for  any 
other  options  that  would  be  more  rele- 
vant. 

Mr.  FONG.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
set  a  time  for  that  vote? 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  it  is  agreeable  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  be  willing  to  say  4  o'clock 
arbitrarily,  if  that  would  be  helpful  to 
clear  the  air. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  request  pending? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  were  trying  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  here  on  a  4  o'clock  time, 
if  the  Senator  wanted  to  fix  it  specifi- 
cally ;  otherwise,  I  would  be  willing  sim- 
ply to  say,  barring  that,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  proceed  at  that  time  with  a  tabling 
motion :  but  I  was  trying  to  accommodate 
all  the  interests  to  a  time  that  would  be 
reasonable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
uithout  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  having 
just  arrived  in  the  Chamber,  the  point  I 
want  to  make — and  probably  it  has  al- 
ready been  made — is  that  we  are  ready 
on  this  side  to  vote  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion, the  Ervin  motion  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Hav- 
ing already  voted  before  on  a  tabling 
motion,  it  seems  rather  useless  and  futile 
to  go  through  that  exercise  again.  Of 
course,  it  is  within  the  province  of  any 
Senator  to  make  such  a  motion  to  table. 
However,  I  certainly  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  on  this  side  we  are  ready  to 
vote  today  on  the  pending  question.  We 
are  ready  to  vote  tomorrow.  We  are  ready 
to  vote  on  Thursday.  We  are  ready  to 
vote  Friday  on  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  if  he  would 
be  prepared  to  proceed  to  a  substantive 


vote  on  the  pending  issue,  voter  regis- 
tration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  be.  However,  I  can- 
not speak  for  all  my  colleagues  on  that 
point  at  the  present  time.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  one  question  at  a  time. 
The  pending  question  Is  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  We  are 
ready  to  vote  on  that  question. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  the  reason  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  proceeding  in 
this  fashion  is  to  permit  time  for  the  ex- 
ploratory work  that  may  be  possible  to 
determine  the  arrival  at  some  sort  of 
an  approach  to  a  consensus  or  some  pos- 
sible approach  that  might  be  acceptable. 
Not  knowing  what  that  is  at  this  time, 
but  knowing  that  the  conversations  are 
going  on,  it  was  felt  desirable  to  agree 
tentatively  at  least  to  an  approximate 
time  that  this  might  be  surfaced  or 
brought  to  a  head  to  see  what  we  could 
arrive  at.  However,  because  one  indi- 
vidual cannot  agree  to  such  things,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  table  at  approxi- 
mately that  time,  if  that  were  the  one 
course  that  remained. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  al- 
ready tabled  the  tabling  motion  to  refer 
the  measure  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Three  days  having  elapsed,  I  inquire 
whether  another  tabling  motion  can  be 
made  at  any  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer of  the  Chair  is  that  another  tabling 
motion  could  be  made  after  3  days  under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FONG.  Even  though  the  motion 
had  been  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  3 
days,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  within 
his  rights.  However,  it  seems  very  un- 
usual that  he  would  not  want  to  get  to 
a  vote  on  the  pending  question.  I  will  not 
go  through  the  exercise  of  propounding 
a  unanimous  consent  request,  although 
I  am  tempted  to  do  so.  It  is  clear  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  would  object.  So 
I  will  not  put  him  in  that  position.  How- 
ever, he  has  reported  a  bill  and  obviously 
he  is  for  the  bill.  There  has  been  some 
suggestion  that  this  side  is  filibustering. 
Obviously  there  is  no  filibuster  on  this 
side. 

The  proponents  of  the  measure  ap- 
parently are  not  anxious  to  get  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  anxious  to  get  to  a  substantive  vote 
on  voter  registration.  I  tliink  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  its  will  on  that. 
And  we  think  that  is  the  real  test. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  in 
all  due  respect  that  the  proper  way  to 
proceed  would  be  to  dispose  of  proce- 
dural matters.  There  is  only  one  such 
matter  pending.  That  is  whether  or  not 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
measure. 


WELFARE  CHEATING 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  pa^t 
several  months,  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  in  connection  vvith  the 


Presidents  welfare  expansion  bill  con- 
cerning fraud  and  deceit  under  the  ex- 
isting welfare  system  and  the  potentially 
larger  problem  that  might  accompany 
enactment  of  the  President's  program  in 
the  form  in  which  he  has  proposed  it 

In  the  next  few  pages  of  the  Record.  I 
will  show  how  fraud  and  mi.'^reprer-enta- 
tion  and  simply  bad  management  of  the 
welfare  system  have  led  to  the  inclusion 
on  the  welfare  rolls  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  all  aroimd  the  coiuitry 
who  should  not.  under  any  rea.-^onable 
interpretation,  be  eligible  for  benefit,':;,  or 
whose  benefits  should  be  sub.stantially 
less  than  they  are  receiving. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  few  bad  apples 
.should  not  discredit  the  whole  barrel  and 
that  welfare  recipients,  in  general,  should 
not  be  tarred  with  the  same  bra'-h  that 
paints  horrible  pictures  of  welfare  cheat- 
ing and  malingering.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  thesis  that  millions  of  people 
on  welfare  rolls  are  there  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  These  people  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  leave  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  regain  their  independence. 
They  need  the  help  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  we  should  all  do  what  we  can 
to  aid  them.  The  rhetorical  question 
posed  by  the  passage  from  the  Bible — 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  ' — should  be 
an.swered  with  a  resoimding  "Yes."  but 
only  when  we  refer  to  the  destitute,  the 
di.sabled,  and  the  orphaned. 

But  our  personal  compassion  for  the 
needy  must  be  tempered  by  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  whose  money  we  are 
entrusted  with  spending  for  the  public 
good.  Frankly,  if  we  continue  a  system 
which  tolerates  fraud,  administrative 
laxity,  petty  chiseling  and  deceitful 
practices,  we  arc  doing  a  double  injii-^- 
tice.  First,  we  violate  the  tra'^t  of  the  peo- 
ple by  allowing  Federal  funds  to  be  used 
for  purposes  other  than  for  relief  of  the 
needy;  and,  second,  we  are  unfair  to  the 
needy  themselves  who  coiHd  otlierwi.se  be 
better  provided  for  with  available  fimds. 

In  my  opinion,  if  tne  taxpayers  of 
America  knew  that  the  welfare  system 
was  as  shot  full  of  holes  as  it  is,  and  if 
they  understood  that  the  President's  wel- 
fare expansion  program,  embodied  in 
H.R.  1.  does  nothiniz  to  correct  the  glar- 
ing deficiencies  in  the  system — but  in 
fact  makes  them  worse — I  know  they 
would  not  tolerate  it  And  if  the  people 
representing  them  in  Washington  knew 
how  their  constituents  felt  about  the 
matter,  then  they  would  not  tolerate  it 
either. 

I  am  no  newcomer  to  the  welfare  scene. 
My  record  on  behalf  of  the  poor  is  clear. 
But  I  am  concerned — gravely  con- 
erned — that  the  welfare  system,  as  we 
know  it  today,  is  being  manipulated  and 
abused  by  malingerers,  cheats  and  out- 
light  frauds  to  the  detriment  not  only 
of  the  .A.inerican  taxpayers  whose  dollars 
support  the  program,  but  also  to  the 
detriment  of  the  truly  needy  on  whose 
behalf  the  Federal-State  system  of  cash 
a.ssistance  is  .so  important. 

There  is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind 
that  the  present  welfare  orogram  is  a 
mess.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no  one 
really  believed,  until  recently,  that  this 
also  might  be  t;-ue  of  the  adult  pro- 
grams— old  age  assistance,  and  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  the  disabled  categories. 
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THE     AJDCLT     PROGRAMS 

I  say.  "until  recently,"  in  the  adult 
programs,  which  include  3.1  million  peo- 
pl;,  because  on  January  3,  1972.  the  De- 
Pc  rtment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare  released  the  results  of  a  preliminary 
survey  indicating  that  errors  m  eligibil.ty 
or  payment  status  were  found  m  17  per- 
cent, or  one-sixth,  of  the  adult  recipient 
ca?e3.  Of  the  approximately  .500  000  re- 
cipients in  these  cases,  4.9  percent,  or 
at  out  152,000  recipients,  were  ineligible 
fo  •  any  payment,  and  over  7.9  percent,  or 
tout  245.000  recipients,  received  over- 
payments. 

The  survey  covered  only  34  States  ...nd 
oiiy  about  half  of  the  Nation's  public 

istance  caseload,  because  many  States 

dre  unable  to  review  enough  cases  m 

A^ril  1971  to  provide  a  vulid  quota  for 

national  subsample.  HEW  officials 
pctnted  out  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
sh3w  the  percentage  of  errors  or  ineligi- 
bi  ity  by  separate  programs  of  old  ase 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  or  aid  to  the 
di;;ab'ed,  but  only  by  the  three  programs 
copnbined. 

THE    DEPENDENT    CHIUJREN'S    PROGR.^M 

The  survey  also  showed  that  erroneous 
Tare  payments  are  going  to  28.6  per- 
or  772.000  families  with  2.974.000 
retipients.  in  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent      children— AFDC — program. 
5.6    percent,    or    about     151.000 
s    with    582.000    recipients,    were 
ligible  lor  any  AFDC  payment.  Over 
6    percent,    or    about    394.000    APDC 
'  es    with    1.518.000    recipients,    re- 
vert overpayments. 

There  were  even  underpayments  in  9.7 
cent  of  AFDC  cases  and  in  4.9  percent 
the  adult  cases. 
See  exhibit  1.' 

Ar.  LONG.  According  to  the  article 
ich  appeared  in  the  Washmgton  Post 
JanuaiT  4,  1972.  HEW  officials  said 
'.  if  all  the  errors  could  be  corrected. 
re  might  be  a  net  taxpayers'  savings 
S500  million  in  welfare  costs. 
See  exhibit  13.  i 

At.  long.  I  was  quite  concerned  to 
^  that  in  spite  of  t^e  ineliglbihty  and 
orrect  payment  figures,  there  was  no 
ntion  ill  the  press  release  of  a  crack- 
down on   administrative  inefficiency   in 
Nations    v.-elfare   bureaucracies    It 
oLld  appear  that  most  of  the  States 
oiild  have  a  high:r  ineligihiiitv  fiuure 
3  percent.  An  HEW  regulation  listed 
:he  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  Titl" 
Public  Welfare  Chapter  11.  Section 
20ic)(5hu)   clearly  states  the  pro- 
res  to  be  followed  when  such  a  per- 
is determined: 
llil)    Provide    f^r    a    3    p3rc5.it    tol-rarc« 
'1  on  incorrec-  ellglblUtv  d.-cl.iions.  When 
3  determined   that   the  rate  of  Incorrect 
ibllity-  decisions  e.xceeds  a  3  percent  tnl- 
•ica   level,    the   state    aid  or   larg?    uroan 
must  CDnduct  a  !00  percent' verifica- 
on   those  spe:;flc  factors  of  eligibiUty 
ilified   as  causii  g   the   u:if.cceptable   in- 
oct    derisio.1   rate.    This    more    intensive 
■atigatlon  on  .specific  fact.ors  of  eligibill-y 
be  co:Uh.u?d   until   the  federal   agencv 
the  stale  assess  the  situation  and  work 
a    solution.    The    system    contemplates 
c    review    and    mor.ltorlng    of    opera- 
's by  the  Department  r.f  Health. 
Unfortunately,  it  does  not  appear  that 
'V  17.  taking  any  steps  to  improve  the 
adjnnrstiation  of  the  system,  nor  that 
w^nt  to. 
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QfALITY    rONTROL 

Since  1962,  HEW  ha.s  used  quality  con- 
trol results  as  a  basts  for  claiming  that 
ineligibility  rates  were  1  or  2  percent. 
QuaUty  control  is  a  method  of  reviewing 
a  random  sample  of  the  eligibility  de- 
ci.^ions  in.^de  by  the  caseworkers  to  de- 
termine the  percentage  of  incorrect 
df'cisions. 

Quality  control  results  have  been 
HETVV's  answer  and  its  support  against 
the  critics  of  the  program  who  claimed 
inehgibility  and  cheating  were  wide- 
spread in  the  caseloads,  particularly, 
AFDC. 

In  fact,  in  November  1971,  HEW  again 
issued  a  rebuttal  in  a  pamphlet  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  country  and 
widely  quoted  by  the  proponents  of  the 
permissive  welfare  system.  This  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "Welfare  Myths  Versus 
Facts."  claimed  that  ineligibility  was 
only  1  to  2  percent  in  the  total  welfare 
caseload  in  the  Nation. 
See  exhibit  2.i 

Mr.  LONG.  What  HEW  did  not  sa^-. 
however,  is  that  this  information  con- 
sisted of  national  estimates  based  on 
quality  control  findings — none  of  which 
is  more  recent  than  the  April  1967 
through  March  1968  period.  The  pam- 
phlet was  issued,  in  fact,  at  a  time  when 
HEW  had  evidence  that  later  quality 
control  fi2ures  were  much  higher  than 
that. 

The  disclosure  in  the  recent  survey  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  HEWs  past  claims 
that  an  insignificant  number  of  welfare 
families  are  technically  ineligible.  No 
doubt,  we  will  now  hear  the  argument 
that  5  percent  is  not  very  high,  and  that 
we  should  not  become  alarmed.  But  let 
US  not  forget  that  a  half  billion  dollars  is 
a  let  of  money  and  that  5  percent  of  the 
families  represent  over  one-half  million 
people  who  are  receiving  assistance  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled  either 
through  inefficiency,  fraud,  or  because  of 
administrative  and  court-made  loop- 
holes. 

And.  when  we  think  of  HEW's  past 
claims  of  fraud  being  less  than  1  percent, 
let  us  not  forget  that  overpayments 
amounted  to  more  than  14  percent  in 
AFDC  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  these 
families,  involving  about  three-quarters 
of  a  m.illion  recipients,  did  not  report  the 
income,  resources,  or  other  circumstances 
v.hich  caused  the  overpayments. 

THE   DECLARATION    SYSTEM    DISCREDTTED 

What  the  HEW  report  does  is  to  re- 
pudiate the  rationale  of  the  simphfied 
method  of  eligibility  determination 
adopted  in  1969  :n  which  States  were  per- 
mitted t^  simplify  welfare  applications 
by  allowma  the  applicants  to  declare 
their  eligibility  with  little  or  no  check- 
ing by  caseworkers. 

This  method  was  nothing  but  an  open 
invitation  for  anyone  desiring  financial 
as.,i-t:-nce  to  anly  for  it  and  receive  It 
without  more  ado.  This  simplified  meth- 
od =houId  real'.y  have  been  called  the 
"blank  check"  method.  Despite  the 
criticism  of  many  critics  of  this  ap- 
proach and  thi?ir  warnings  that  the  case- 
loads would  sharply  increase  because  of 
ineligibles  if  such  a  method  were  adopt- 
ed. HEW  approved  the  method  for  the 
adult  cat-egories  and  approved  first  test- 
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ing  it  in  AFDC  and  later  encouraged  its 
adoption  statewide. 

As  one  who  has  labored  for  24  years 
to  help  construct  the  programs  for  the 
aged  and  disabled,  I  am  determined  to 
do  what  I  can  to  bring  about  a  total 
improvement  in  the  program  to  aid  little 
children.  I  am  frank  to  say,  after  a  2- 
year  study  of  the  President's  family  as- 
sistance plan,  that  it  does  not  constitute 
welfare  reform  at  all.  It  has  every  pros- 
pect of  being  just  the  opposite. 

We  all  know  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  the  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children— AFDC— program  over  the 
last  4  years.  The  100-percent  growth 
since  1967  has  threatened  to  bankrupt 
the  States,  and  it  certainly  has  not 
helped  the  Federal  budget.  What  is  most 
alarming  about  this  explosive  growth  is 
the  large  number  of  cheats  and  ineligi- 
bles who  get  on  the  welfare  rolls.  Once 
these  people  get  on  welfare,  it  is  usuallv 
very  difficult  to  get  them  ofT- sometimes 
next  to  impossible. 

The  program  to  assist  families  with 
dependent  children  has  gone  astray  so 
badly  that  the  children  are  described  as 
its  victims,  rather  than  its  beneficiaries. 
It  is  this  program  that  has  mushroomed 
without  planning,  grown  like  Topsy,  imtil 
it  has  caused  the  entire  program  to  take 
on  the  appellation  of  the  "welfare  mess." 

CHEATING    THE    TAXPAYERS    TAKES    MANY    FORMS 

One  form  of  cheating  applies  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  recipients  of  welfare  who, 
because  of  their  actions,  receive  overpay- 
ments or  assistance  payments  to  which 
they  are  not  eligible. 

Another  form  of  cheating  applies  to 
the  applicants  for  welfare  benefits  who 
deliberately  fail  to  disclose  all  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  their  income  resources, 
or  other  factors  of  eligibility,  to  receive 
benefits. 

Still  another  form  of  cheating  is  caused 
by  the  case  workers  and  eligibility  work- 
ers who,  for  whatever  reason,  be  it  lack 
of  training,  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  rules 
and  regulations,  or  too  great  a  feeling 
that  the  applicant  or  recipient  is  "deserv- 
ing" of  financial  assistance,  grant  as- 
sistance and  overpayments  to  the  recipi- 
ent. Cheating  is  also  the  result  of  im- 
proper management  techniques  or  man- 
agement controls. 

Another  type  of  cheating  occurs  when 
grown  children  persuade  their  aged 
mother  or  father  to  transfer  or  assign 
property  to  them,  thereby  depleting  their 
resources  and  making  themselves  eligible 
for  old-age  assistance. 

Cheating  is  also  involved  when  a  man 
who  is  employed  under  the  WIN  pro- 
gram forces  his  employer  to  discharge 
him  because  he  deliberately  breaks  too 
rmny  dishes,  if  he  is  a  dishwasher,  or 
deliberately  causes  the  factory  ma- 
chinerv  to  break  down,  if  he  is  a  factory 
emnloyee.  Since  he  is  not  a  voluntary 
quitter,  he  may  return  to  the  welfare 
rolls  with  no  diminution  of  his  benefit. 

Cheating  occurs  when  the  mother 
drawing  AFDC  assistance  allows  a  man 
to  move  in  with  her  and  sponge  off  the 
welfare  check,  thus  depriving  the  de- 
pendent children,  on  whose  behalf  the 
check  was  provided  in  the  first  place,  of 
their  food  and  clothing.  Why  should  that 
be  permitted?  If  he  Is  there  acting  Uke 
the  man  of  the  house  and  enjoying  the 
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privileges  of  the  man  in  the  house,  why 
should  not  he  be  obligated  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  man  of  the  house? 

CHEATING    BY    DESERTION 

One  of  the  worst  types  of  cheating  is 
the  situation  where  the  father  either  is 
not  married  to  the  mother,  or,  if  he  is 
married,  he  deserts  or  abandons  his  fam- 
ily. This  situation  exists  in  55.8  percent 
of  the  AFDC  families,  according  to  the 
1971  AFDC  study  issued  by  HEW.  Six  out 
of  seven  of  the  fathers  of  such  children 
provide  no  support  of  any  kind  to  the 
children  they  have  sired. 

This  is  the  most  vicious  form  of  cheat- 
ing of  them  all  and,  unfortunately,  it  not 
only  is  condoned  by  the  law.  the  law  ac- 
tually encourages  and  fosters  it — and  so 
does  the  President's  welfare  expansion 
plan. 

Should  our  welfare  system  be  made  to 
sui3poit  the  children  whose  father  cava- 
lierly abandons  them — or  chooses  not  to 
marry  the  mother  in  the  first  place?  Is  it 
fair  to  ask  the  American  taxpayer — who 
works  hard  to  support  his  own  family 
and  to  carry  his  own  burden— to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  deserting  father  as 
well?  Perhaps  we  cannot  stop  the  father 
from  abandoning  his  children,  but  we 
can  certainly  improve  the  system  by  ob- 
taining child  support  from  him  and 
thereby  place  the  biu-den  of  caring  for 
his  children  on  his  own  shoulders  where 
it  belongs.  We  can — and  we  must — take 
the  financial  reward  out  of  desertions. 
We  can— and  we  must — stop  both  the 
legal  cheating  and  the  illegal  cheating 
which  have  transformed  our  welfare  sys- 
tem into  a  welfare  mess. 

I  have  said  many  times  before,  and  I 
want  to  reiterate  it — I  plan  to  insist  that 
the  deserting  or  runaway  father  assumes 
his  parental  responsibility  and  support 
to  his  family  so  that  the  children  will  not 
be  dependent  upon  Government.  We 
must  put  a  stop  to  this  ridiculous  situa- 
tion by  which  almost  any  man  can  leave 
his  children  and  avoid  supporting  them 
or  even  worrying  about  them  because  he 
knows  that  the  taxpayers  imder  our  sys- 
tem will  support  them  regardless  of  his 
conduct. 

Regardless  of  the  form  of  cheating,  the 
end  result  is  an  unnecessary  and  onerous 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  been  talking  about  cheating 
on  welfare  for  years.  One  of  the  causes 
for  some  of  the  cheating  was  HEW's  reg- 
ulation, issued  in  January  1969,  which 
instituted  the  simplified  method  of  eli- 
gibility determination.  However,  cheat- 
ing is  not  just  something  of  recent  origin. 
Nor  is  cheating  confined- to  any  partic- 
ular geographic  region  in  the  country. 
To  the  contrary — it  is  nationwide. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  initiated  an  in- 
vestigation in  November  1961,  which 
showed  59  percent  of  the  AFDC  cases 
were  ineligible  for  financial  benefits,  and 
continued  investigations  over  the  years 
showed  a  high  percentage  of  ineligibles 
among  newly  approved  AFDC  apphca- 
tions  for  money  payments. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  special  review  of  AFDC  in  New  York 
City  in  1969  disclosed  that  9.4  percent 


of  the  sample  were  ineligible  and  eligi- 
bihty  could  not  be  determined  in  1.4 
percent.  It  was  also  foimd  that  6.9  per- 
cent of  the  families,  though  eligible  for 
AFDC,  included  one  or  more  family 
members  who  were  improperly  iiicluded 
in  the  payment  because  they  were  not 
individually  eligible. 

The  principal  reasons  for  ineligibility 
were : 

First,  that  the  AFDC  children  were 
not  deprived  of  parental  supi^ort  or  care 
as  required  for  eligibility.  This  g.oup 
comprised  6.4  percent  of  all  sample 
cases,  and 

Second,  that  the  families'  inccinc  or 
financial  resources  exceeded  agency 
standards.  This  group  comprised  3  per- 
cent of  all  samt-'Ie  ca.^es. 

Ineligibility  was  found  to  have  con- 
tinued for  periods  of  more  than  6 
months  m  .'7  percent  ol  the  ineligible 
cases.  Overpayments  were  found  in  29.9 
percent  of  the  ,<^ample  cases. 

I  See  exhibit  3.) 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  LONG.  In  February  1971  Governor 
Reagan  of  California  disclosed  th.-^t  12 
Californians.  all  fully  employed,  had  ap- 
plied for  and  received  welfare  payments 
merely  to  demonstrate  the  ineffectiveness 
of  ihe  simplified  method  for  eligibility  de- 
termination. One  of  the  12  had  applied 
for  welfare  under  four  different  names  at 
the  same  welfare  office  on  the  same  day 
and  was  approved.  This  group  had 
formed  an  organization  called  Cheaters, 
Inc.,  and  had  hired  a  lawyer  to  protect 
themselves. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  February  1.  1972. 
Governor  Reagan  stated  that  an  actual 
case  evaluation  study  done  in  California 
in  1970  proved  that  fraud  existed  in  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  cases.  He  also 
said  that  to  prove  how  easy  it  is  to  obtain 
public  assistance  in  California  imder  the 
HEW  rules  and  regulations,  a  person 
with  four  children,  all  females,  went  to 
the  welfare  office,  applied  for  assistance 
and  filled  out  a  form  stating  that  her 
four  children  were  all  males.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  four  female  children 
were  standing  beside  her  and  it  could 
clearly  be  seen  that  they  were  not  of  the 
sex  the  woman  had  said  they  were,  the 
worker  asked  no  questions  about  the 
children,  accepting  the  statement  of  the 
appUcant  without  any  reservations. 

MARYLAND 

In  August  1971.  eight  persons  in  Balti- 
more. Md.,  were  named  in  68  indictments 
for  u.sing  false  names  and  addresses  to 
obtain  welfare  payments,  One  person  re- 
ceived more  than  S2,300  a  month  and  an- 
other $1,700  monthly. 

•  See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  LONG.  In  November  1971,  Lt,  Gov. 
Blair  Lee  of  Maryland  estimated  that  at 
least  $15  million  of  the  S160  million  in 
State  and  Federal  funds  paid  out  for  wel- 
fare assistance  is  going  to  persons  who 
either  are  ineligible  or  receiving  overpay- 
ments. 

^See  exhibit  5.) 

NEVADA 

Mr.  LONG.  In  December  1970.  follow- 
ing investigations  by  the  State  of  Nevada 
of  all  of  its  AFDC  cases,  it  was  reported 
that  22  percent  of  the  welfare  recipients 
in  that  State  were  dropped  from  the  rolls 


for  cheating.  Subsequent  developments 
indicated  that  the  22-percent  figure 
probably  overstated  ineliglbihty,  a  t»ettcr 
estimate  is  that  about  15  p.rcent  of  those 
on  the  rolls  at  th.-  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion were  probably  ineligible. 
I  See  exhibit  6.i 

NKW    YORK   STATE 

Mr.  LONG.  New  York  State,  in  its 
fourth  month  report  en  employment  re- 
ferrals and  job  placements  under  its  wel- 
fare reform  program  which  was  insti- 
tuted in  July  1971,  showed  that  51.416 
welfare  recipients  were  referred  to  the 
division  of  employment.  Of  those  re- 
ferred. 3  733,  or  approximately  7  percent, 
were  removed  from  the  public  a.ssiitance 
rolls  for  failuie  to  comply  with  the  work 
lequirements. 

'See  exhibit  7.  ■ 

Mr.  LONG.  In  the  fifth  month  report. 
covering  Novem'cer  1971,  ou  employment 
referrals  and  job  placements  under  the 
New  York  welfare  program,  there  were 
50.532  referrals,  of  which  4,335  persons, 
cr  9  percent,  were  dropped  from  the  wel- 
fare rolls — bringing  the  5-month  total 
of  those  for  whom  a.ssi?tance  was  ter- 
minated to  20.160.  The  r>'cipients  re- 
ferred in  November  are  approximately 
3  percent  of  the  1.7  million  p.ople  on 
public  a.-.sistance  rolls  in  New  York. 

'See  exhibit  8  < 

Mr.  LONG.  Governor  Rockefeller,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  February  3.  1972.  stated 
that  the  6-month  report  of  the  employ- 
ment referral  and  job  placements  pro- 
gram covering  December  1971.  showed 
that  15.755  people  have  been  placed  in 
jobs  and  a  total  of  23.000  had  been  found 
ineligible  during  the  6-month  period  and 
had  their  assistance  terminated, 

NEW     YORK     CITY 

In  New  York  City,  according  to  Human 
Resources  Administrator  Jule  Sugarman. 
late  closings  m  processmc  welfare  cases 
is  costing  the  city  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion a  month.  There  are  10.400  of  the 
162.000  transactions  that  are  in  arrears 
representing  saspensions  and  termina- 
tions on  which  delay  could  cost  up  to  $24 
million  on  an  annual  basis.  In  addition, 
there  were  5.100  ca.ses  of  suj-ected  Iraud. 
Mr.  Sugarman  also  said  that  savings 
from  speeding  closings  would  be  aug- 
mented by  swifter  recovery  in  identifying 
duplicate  check  frauds  wiiich  have  been 
estimated  as  Wgh  as  S4  million  a  year, 

•  See  exhibit  9.) 

WASHINGTON,   D.C. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  hearings  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  House 
of  Representatives,  the  director  of  social 
services  administration — SSA— of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources  testified  that  S6  to  $8  mil- 
lion was  being  expended  annually  to  re- 
cipients who  were  ineligible.  As  a  result, 
Congress  cut  S4  5  million  from  the  Dis- 
trict's welfare  program  proposal.  The  di- 
rector of  human  resources,  reportedly 
perturbed  over  her  testimony  that  In- 
eligible welfare  recipients  were  defraud- 
ing the  District  of  .some  S8  million  a  year, 
removed  the  SSA  director  from  her  posi- 
tion in  Januarj'  1972. 
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The  recently  completed  quality  control 
renew  of  the  April-June  1971  AFDC 
caseload  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
showed  that  6.2  percent,  or  approximate- 
ly 5,200  AFDC  recipients,  were  totally  in- 
el  gible  for  benefits  and  20  5  percent  or 
approximately  17.000  recipients,  were 
repei\1ng  overpayments. 

See  exhibit  10.  > 

NEW   YORK  STATE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  George  Eerlinger,  who 

appointed  New  York  Inspector  Gen- 

for  Welfare  in  August  1971.  men- 

ti<Jn.ed  the  following  cases  which  had 

to  his  attention : 

woman  receiving  $241  a  month  for  the 

18  months  after  having  declared  that  her 

hijsband  had  deserted  her.  Investigation  dls- 

that  the  husband  ".till  lived  at  home, 

ned  $4.28  an  hour  and  owned  a  1971  Mer- 
The  family  had  received  $5,663  In  Aid 
Dependent  Children  payir.ents. 
\  slmUar  case  Involvlrig  an  "absent  hus- 
band" who  Is  actually  living  with  the  famUy 
acd  earning  $132  a  month.  The  famUy  had 
re  :elved  $9,458  in  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
pa  fments  over  the  last  38  months. 

\  Bronx  woman  who  had  been  receiving 
%2  H  a  month  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
wl  die  working  and  earning  3135  a  week.  Total 
ov  srpayments  since  May,  1966,  when  she  was 
pi  iced  on  the  rolls,  were  $17,509. 
[(See  exhibit  11.) 

MjVRYLAND 

Mr.  LONG.  In  1971,  Richard  Smith,  a 
vflf are  worker  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
..,  noticed  three  different  applications 
emergency  welfare  assistance  sub- 
mitted  by   women   whose   children   in- 
cluded twins.  The  results  of  his  investiga- 
was  the  discovery  that  an  organized 
had  been  cheating  the  county  out  of 
alkmt  540,000  in  food  stamps  £ind  welfare 
benefits. 
The  investigators  learned  that  women 
])plying    for    welfare    exchanged    wigs 
"  g  themselves  in  order  to  change 
tlteir  appearance  and  often  gave  non- 
nt  addresses  when  they  applied  for 
wfelfare  help. 
Mr.  Smith  said: 

Most  of  our  clients  are  still  honest,  but 

omeone  who  is  criminally  inclined  and 

nts  lo  pick  up  $200.  it  i  welfare  fraud  i   is 

Reaper  than  bank  robbery,  it's  easier  to  get 

ay  with,  and  it  Involves  a  lesser  charge 

you  are  caught. 

At  the  root  of  the  fraud  in  Prince 
ges  Co'onty  is  the  so-called  declara- 
tion— or  simplified   method — system   of 

jplying  for  welfare  and  food  stamp 
bmefits — especially  as  this  system  re- 
lates to  emergency  or  immediate  assist- 
The  aim  of  emergency  assistance 

to  provide  immediate  help  for  those 

ho  need  it,  such  as  people  who  have 
evicted  from  their  homes,  or  who 

e  disabled,  or  who  have  no  money  to 
their  children. 

Alerted  by  the  recurrence  of  twins  on 
abplications  for  welfare,  Mr.  Smith  de- 

ded  to  check  the  recent  emergency 
a  Dplications  in  the  county.  He  discovered 
tiiat  over  a  12-day  period,  the  depart- 
ment had  received  12  different  applica- 
tons  from  people  who  brought  notes 
f  om  their  landlords  saving  they  had 
bien  evicted.  Seven  of  the  12  cases  in- 
volved women  with  twins. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  12  people  at 
the  addresses  listed  on  the  applications. 
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All  the  letters  came  back  stamped 
"addressee  unknown."  Mr.  Smith  alerted 
his  supervisors,  who  instructed  the  wel- 
fare workers  to  check  carefully  all  per- 
sons who  applied  for  emergency  aid. 
Several  times,  when  women  did  apply 
for  emergency  benefits,  and  welfare 
workers  explained  that  the  names  and 
birthdates  of  their  cliildren  would  have 
to  be  verified  through  liospital  records, 
the  women  walked  out  of  the  office.  Mr. 
Smith  said  that — 

The  welfare  office  will  not  detain  or  arrest 
an  individual  until  it  Is  absolutely  certain 
it  can  prove  fraud. 

The  scheme  continued  because  the 
emergency  applicants  changed  their  tac- 
tics. So  that  tliey  would  not  be  recognized, 

Smith  says  the  woiiien  wore  different. 
wigs  whicii  they  exchanged  among  them- 
selves. After  a  while,  tlieir  stories  were 
not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  they 
had  twins  and  sometimes  tiiey  did  not. 
Sometimes  they  said  they  needed  emer- 
gency help  becau.se  they  or  their  hus- 
bands weie  disabled  and  other  times 
because  tiiey  were  evicted.  Usually,  the 
welfare  office  would  discover  they  had 
been  defrauded  only  after  the  emergency 
help  had  been  given. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  pay- 
ments, the  welfare  office  also  found  that 
they  were  bems  cheated  out  of  AFDC 
payments.  Smith  says; 

When  applying,  some  of  the  women  gave 
real  addresses  and  managed  to  keep  and 
cash  subsequent  check  as  well  a.s  the  emer- 
gency checks.  Welfare  officials  later  discov- 
ered that  these  addre.=ses  were  sometimes 
used  several  times  under  different  names.  As 
we  got  more  sophisticated,  so  did  they.  We 
underestimated   them  completely. 

As  Smith  admitted  to  a  reporter: 
if  you  wanted  to  come  in  here  t.omorrow, 
dress  shabbily,  say  your  name  was  Ralph 
Royster  Doyster  and  show  us  you  are  out 
of  work,  you  could  get  public  assistance  for 
30  dav-s 

(See  exhibit  12; 

LOmSIANA 

Mr.  LONG.  Now.  here  is  a  case  known 
personally  to  me.  Here  was  a  woman  in 
Louisiana.  She  came  in  planning  to  go 
on  welfare  for  herself  and  her  children 
a  fifth  time  and  she  succeeded  in  getting 
on  welfare  five  time.s.  But  in  the  course 
of  it  she  ran  into  one  of  the  aides  who 
had  proces.sed  one  of  the  fir.<;t  four  appli- 
cations with  the  result  that  this  matter 
came  to  tlie  attention  of  the  office,  and 
they  got  out  a  search  warrant  and 
learned  the  truth.  She  iiad  five  social 
security  numbers,  she  had  five  driver's 
licences. 

Her  neighbor  was  on  welfare  two  times 
but  planned  to  go  or  three  times.  The 
neighbor  had  tiiree  diiver's  licenses  and 
three  social  security  numbers. 

ARKANSAS 

Samuel  Weems,  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  17th  Judicial  District  for  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  in  his  testimony  on 
January  21,  1972.  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  described  various  situ- 
ations that  he  had  handled  in  Arkansas. 
In  one  example,  an  individual  wrote  a 
check  for  51,041  to  pay  back  the  value  of 
food  stamps  obtained  illegally.  This  par- 
ticular individual  had  a  bank  account  of 
over   $5,000.   Another  individual   had   a 


substantial  bank  account  and  had  re- 
ceived some  $2,225  in  food  stamps  when, 
in  fact,  he  was  employed  by  a  local  rice 
mill. 

In  another  case,  the  AFDC  mother  had 
told  the  welfare  department  that  the 
father  and  "his"  family  had  moved  to 
Ciiicago.  Mr.  Weems'  investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  father  was  actually  work- 
ing in  Little  Rock.  Mr.  Weems  has  taken 
bastardy  action  against  the  father.  If  the 
judge  declares  him  to  be  the  legal  father, 
a  civil  suit  will  be  filed  to  recover  the 
Slate  funds  as  the  father  is  employed. 

In  another  case,  Mr.  Weems'  investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  the  husband  and  wife 
in  an  AFDC  case  were  living  together. 
She  had  told  welfare  workers  repeatedly 
she  had  not  seen  the  father  and  did  not 
know  where  he  was — yet  he  is  employed 
in  Little  Rock.  Ark.  He  has  filed  a  civil 
suit  against  the  father  to  obtain  the  $875 
paid  to  support  the  children  and  is  ex- 
amining the  case  to  determine  if  criminal 
charges  will  be  filed  against  the  wife  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 

In  another  AFDC  case  of  a  mother 
with  three  illegitimate  children.  Mr. 
Weems'  investigation  revealed  that  a 
county  judge  in  1966  made  a  judicial  de- 
termination as  to  whom  was  the  legal 
father.  The  father  was  oi-dered  to  pay 
support;  yet  he  never  did.  The  State  wel- 
fare department  certified  that  $5,028 
had  been  paid  for  support.  The  father 
is  in  Little  Rock  and  is  employed.  Mr. 
Weems  had  a  warrant  of  arrest  for  child 
abandonment  issued  and  has  filed  a  civil 
suit  to  recover  support  payments  made. 
I  commend  Mr.  Weems'  testimony  to  the 
entire  Senate.  It  is  quite  enlightening. 

Let  me  digress  from  my  prepared  re- 
marks to  say  that  in  the  last  few  days, 
Mr.  Weems  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy 
of  a  report  of  the  grand  jury  in  Lonoke 
County.  Ark.  The  grand  jury  has  looked 
into  the  welfare  fraud  in  the  county  and 
has  brought  25  indictments.  More  im- 
portantly, they  have  indicted  Ivan  Smith, 
chief  attorney  for  the  Arkansas  Welfare 
Department,  on  25  counts  of  accessory 
after  the  fact  to  the  fraudulent  offense 
of  obtaining  property  imder  false  pre- 
tenses. It  was  the  grand  jury's  conclusion 
that  by  knowing  the  fraud  existed  and 
by  not  turning  over  that  information  to 
the  lawful  prosecuting  officials  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Smith  had  in  fact  concealed 
the  fraud  and  prevented  its  proper  pros- 
ecution. 

During  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  Mr.  Weems  said  the 
welfare  system  was  shot  through  with 
fraud  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  prove 
it.  He  said.  "I  guarantee  it."  The  grand 
jury  report  is  part  of  his  proof. 

In  my  opinion  it  describes  a  horrible 
situation,  and  the  country  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  type  of  outrage  that 
can  come  about  under  a  system  which 
promotes  fraud  and  cheating,  and  then 
authorizes  it  to  be  hidden  from  the  pub- 
lic prosecutors  by  disloyal  servants  of  the 
government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  grand  jury  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  14.) 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  very  much 
commend  Mr.  Weems  for  the  courageous 
and  diligent  job  he  has  done  in  exposing 
welfare  fraud  and  welfare  cheating,  and 
in  obtaining  the  indictment  of  some  of 
the  establishment  in  the  welfare  cheat- 
ing industry — I  mean  the  people  who 
work  for  Government  pay.  who  deliber- 
ately cover  up  fraud  and  thieving  in  this 
program,  which  has  the  effect  of  victim- 
izing the  people  intended  to  be  benefited, 
because  it  diverts  money  intended  for  the 
poor  to  people  who  are  not  poor  at  all, 
who  are  just  thieves,  frauds,  and  cheats, 
and  little  short  of  burglars. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  healthful  things 
that  has  been  done  by  tiiis  diligent  dis- 
trict attorney,  Mr.  Weems,  in  Arkansas, 
was  to  indict  a  State  official  whose  salary 
was  paid  for  in  large  part  by  the  Federal 
Government,  for  his  corrupt  activities  in 
covering  up  fraud  when  it  was  exposed 
and  pointed  out  to  him,  and  for  his  part 
in  firing  an  honest  Government  employee 
who  cooperated  with  the  district  attorney 
in  helping  disclose  the  kind  of  corruption 
that  was  going  on  in  the  department,  In 
wiiich  this  so-called  lawyer  had  an  im- 
portant task  which  he  failed  to  discharge 
as  required  by  his  duties,  as  indicated  by 
the  indictment  of  the  Lonoke  County 
Grand  Jury  in  Arkansas. 

ALAMEDA    COUNTY,    CALIF. 

One  of  the  most  bizarre  incidents  to 
come  to  my  attention  involved  a  refusal 
by  welfare  workers  in  Alameda  County, 
Calif.,  to  provide  information  to  their 
own  director  regarding  the  number  of 
county  employees  who  were  also  receiv- 
ing welfare  aid.  The  director  was  simply 
trying  to  do  his  job  and  determine 
whether  persons  were  on  his  welfare  rolls 
who  should  not  be  there,  but  he  had  to 
go  to  court  to  fight  an  injunction,  sought 
by  his  own  employees,  to  prevent  his  ob- 
taining from  them  the  information  about 
his  own  program.  As  it  developed,  one  of 
the  county  employees  receiving  AFDC, 
according  to  the  Oakland  Tribune  of 
May  15,  1970,  was  a  full-time,  senior  so- 
cial worker  whose  total  income  was  al- 
most $14,000.  She  was  placed  on  AFDC 
by  another  social  worker  so  that  the 
county  would  be  liable  for  a  lion's  share 
of  the  $300  a  month  it  is  costing  to  keep 
her  son  in  a  private  boys'  home. 

Can  you  imagine  that?  Welfare  work- 
ers putting  each  other  on  welfare  and 
then  refusing  to  divulge  it  to  their  super- 
visor even  when  specifically  requested  to 
do  so.  The  whole  sordid  matter  was  doc- 
umented in  the  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  welfare  reform  in 
1970. 

COLORADO 

My  distinguished  colleague  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  rendered  a  great 
service  when  he  pointed  out  on  February 
25  how  easy  it  is  to  get  on  welfare  in 
Colorado  Springs. 

A  reporter  from  the  Colorado  Springs 
Sun  set  out  to  determine  whether  any 
dishonest  person  could  secure  welfare 
pajTnents.  As  a  result  of  her  experience, 
she  found  that  almost  anyone  can  get  on 
welfare.  All  she  needs  is  a  good  imagina- 
tion, a  convincing  personality  and  a  co- 


operative social  worker,  which  is  easy 
enough  to  find. 

The  reporter  used  a  false  name,  an  ad- 
dress where  she  does  not  live  and  listed 
two  ciiildren  whom  she  does  not  liave. 
When  the  social  worker  asked  about 
her  husband,  she  said  he  had  deserted 
her  unexpectedly.  On  the  basis  of  notli- 
ing  more  substantial  than  her  own  dec- 
laration, wliich  was  purposely  false,  the 
reporter  was  told  by  the  social  worker 
that  she  would  have  little  trouble,  and 
would  be  receiving  a  check  for  $175  in 
about  10  days.  The  worker  then  volun- 
teered food  stamps  and  rent.  The  report- 
er then  went  to  the  food  stamp  center, 
where  for  75  cents  she  received  $42  worth 
of  food  stamps  without  any  questions 
being  asked. 

The  social  worker  scheduled  a  home 
visit  with  the  reporter,  but  canceled  it, 
and  substituted  a  letter  notifying  her 
that  her  application  had  been  approved. 
In  addition,  she  even  offered  free  Clnist- 
mas  presents  for  the  reporter's  nonchil- 
dren.  About  a  week  after  completing  the 
application  for  welfare,  a  check  for  $175 
arrived.  This  check  was  mailed  to  an 
address  where  she  did  not  live,  to  help 
support  two  children  she  does  not  have. 
The  check,  food  stamps,  and  cards  were 
made  out  in  her  fictitious  name.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  illustrative  of  the  cheat- 
ing that  goes  on  every  day  mider  the 
welfare  program.  It  is  disgraceful. 

ELEMENTS    OF    WELFARE    REFORM 

Any  good  welfare  reform  measure 
should  remove  from  the  rolls  the  vast 
number  of  recipients  who  have  no  busi- 
ness being  there  in  the  first  place.  If  we 
do  this,  then,  in  my  judgment,  we  can 
afford  to  do  a  better  job  of  caring  for 
those  truly  needy  persons,  for  whom  the 
welfare  program  was  designed.  We  could 
provide  for  them  far  more  liberally  with 
the  additional  funds  by  eliminating  the 
ineligibles  and  the  cheaters.  But  I,  for 
one,  cannot  agree  that  the  way  to  solve 
the  present  welfare  mess  is  to  double  the 
welfare  caseload.  Nor  can  I  agree  that 
the  way  to  solve  the  present  welfare  mess 
is  to  disregard  the  corruption  that  has 
permeated  the  system.  To  the  contrary. 
Having  knowledge  that  the  present  wel- 
fare system — and,  indeed,  H.R.  1  itself — 
condones  and  even  encourages  cheating 
and  malingering,  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  try  to  correct  the  shortcomings 
by  whatever  means  it  takes  to  assure  an 
honest  administration  of  the  program. 

We  owe  that  much  to  the  taxpayers 
who  pay  for  the  welfare  system.  Equally 
important,  we  owe  it  to  the  recipients 
themcelves  who  often  fail  to  get  their  full 
entitlement  of  benefits  because  of  the  big 
payments  going  to  the  cheaters. 

Frankly,  those  who  decry  the  verifica- 
tion of  need  to  establish  eligibility  for 
benefits,  those  who  would  prevent  the 
search  for  cheaters,  and  those  who  would 
cloak  the  welfare  system  in  secrecy  un- 
der color  of  privacy,  in  reality  do  not  rep- 
resent the  best  interests  of  the  truly 
needy.  Rather,  they  would  have  us  con- 
tinue a  program  which  rewards  and  en- 
courages the  dishonest,  the  cheat,  and 
the  malingerer — those  who  have  brought 
discredit  to  the  welfare  system.   They 


make  it  difficult  for  us — who  want  to 
help — to  exei-cisc  greater  compa.s.'^ion  for 
the  destitute,  the  infirm,  and  the  or- 
plianed. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  tax- 
payers whose  own  activities  and  incomes 
are  closely  scrutinized  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  tax  process 
want  to  help  their  fellow  Americans 
who.  because  of  peculiar  misfortune.';,  are 
unable  to  help  themselves.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  their  iiard- 
eamed  tax  dollars  .squandered  under  a 
program  which  openly  condones  the  sort 
of  corruption  I  have  desci-ibed  in  iliis 
statement.  We  must  go  after  the  welfare 
cheat  just  as  we  go  after  tlie  tax  cheat. 
In  this  respect,  theie  is  no  reason  to 
make  the  American  taxpayer  a  second- 
class  citizen,  while  the  welfare  cheat  is 
made  a  first-class  citizen. 

ANTICHEATINC    PROGRAM 

To  deal  with  this  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  propose  to  offer  amendments 
to  tht  Committee  on  Finance  when  we 
meet  to  mark  up  H  R.  1  whicli  would 
establish  an  Office  of  In.s^ector  General 
to  over.«ee  the  operation  of  the  welfare 
system  and  to  assure  that  public  moneys 
voted  for  welfare  go  to  the  people  who 
need  it.  and  not  to  those  wlio  merely 
want  it.  I  iilso  plan  to  offer  a  number  of 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  eligibility 
determination  pi'ocess  and  to  provide  lor 
moi^e  orderly  rules  for  verifying  con- 
tinued eligibility.  In  addition,  I  plan  to 
offer  amendments  to  penalize  fraud  and 
willful  misiepre.sentauon.s  and  to  seek 
liigher  standards  of  performance  among 
welfare  workers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  amendments 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  assure  that 
those  who  need  our  help  will  get  a  full 
measure  of  help.  Coupled  with  a  program 
of  workfai-e  rather  than  welfare,  v.liich 
I  advocate,  and  about  which  I  plan  to 
say  more  at  a  later  time.  I  do  believe  we 
can  provide  a  system  of  aiding  the  poor 
and  the  needy  of  which  the  American 
people  justly  can  be  proud. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  desire  to  help 
the  deserving  poor.  But  I  cannot  and  I 
will  not  support  welfare  for  the  mide.scrv- 
ing  poor — those  who  cheat  to  get  on  the 
rolls. 

For  example,  in  Louisiana,  the  lielp 
provided  for  dependent  children  had  to 
be  reduced  from  80  percent  of  need  to 
50  percent  of  need  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ."Struck  down  the  State's  man-m- 
the-house  rule.  This  meant  the  deserving 
poor  were  forced  to  suffer  m  order  to 
share  their  welfare  payments  with  the 
undeserving  poor. 

The  entire  program  lo.'^es  credibility 
and  public  support  because  the  c}ii.>;elers 
and  cheaters  are  allowed  to  move  in  on 
the  deserving  poor  in  droves — like  vul- 
tures feeding  on  the  truly  needy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  exhibits  1  through  14  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

ExHiBrr    1 

HETW   News   Release,   January  3,    1972 
HEW's   S.TClal    and   Rehabilliatlon    St-rvic* 
today  released  a  preliminary  survey  Indicat- 
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that  approximately  5  percent  of  the  Na- 

s    welfare    families    were    ineligible    for 

lent  they  received  in  AprU  1971. 

...e  HEW  analysis  showed  that  4-9  percent 

'  he  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  cases,  and 

aercent  of  the  AFDC  famUies  should  no: 

been  receiving  beneflte. 

„jt;  of  the  errors  were  Identified  as  hon- 

ulstAkes  by  State  and  local  welfare  agen- 

or  by  those  who  received  the  payments. 

than  half  were  agency  errors.  In  many 

backlogged    agencies    did   not    reduce 

3  promptly  enough  when  a  client  re- 

an  increase  in  outside  income.  Cases 

ecuted  for  fraud  amount  to  less  than  1 

t  of  the  total. 

'Fhe  results  of  this  sur-.-ey  make  It  all  the 
urgent  that  Congress  enact  the  Admln- 
.ion's  welfare  reform  legislation,  which 
,  for  a  thorough  management  overhaul  of 
public  assistance  system,"  said  Dr.  Rich- 
P.  Nathan,  HEW  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Welfare  Reform  Planning 
e  said  that  these  surrey  results,  although 
;ial  and  preliminary  document  the  ba^ic 
.1  inadequacy  of  present  welfare  ad- 
mlilstrative  systems 
Sfathan  said.  "Enactment  of  HR.  1  would 
a  heavy  administrative  burden  off  the 
of  States  and  localities,  by  trar^ferrmg 
iblllty  for  determining  eligibility  and 
pa>Tnents   to   a   new,   uniform,   and 
t  smated  national  system. 
\l  present,"  he  noted,  "over  80  percent  of 
and  local  welfare  agencies  are  not  au- 
^d,  and  sus  a  result  agencies  axe  Lnun- 
with  paperwork.  Mistakes,  delays  and 
are    Inevitable    under    these    condl- 
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:  Nathan  also  pointed  out  that  the  Na- 
'3  1,152  .State  ai.d  Ijcp.1  welfare  idmlr.- 
tlons  lack  compatible  record  systems. 
;  is  due  \\\  part  to  the  fact  that  21  States 
•ate  decentralized  welfare  administra- 
s  "Each  welfare  age;:cy  tends  to  be  an 
d  unto  It.self."  he  said,  "and  v.nd'jr  these 
ni3tar.ceo  systems  for  checking  o:;  ell- 
ity.  avoldlT.g  duplicate  payments.  !o- 
-.■j  responslol 0  parents  and  other  key 
h.lstratlve  controls  are  frequently  In- 
'ate  " 

der  the   new  .--ystem  calltd   for  by  HP., 
e  printed  out.  a  single  Federal  agency 
g    the    most    modern    computer    equlp- 
it.  and  related  managfment  *ools  would 
ible  to  ensure  that  the  Natkn's  welfarp 
ram  was  carried  out  "with  efficiency  and 
grity  "    Dr    Nathan   likeiied   such    a    new 
m  to  the  admu;i.->tration   of   Social    S"- 
,•  which,  he  said,  "has  enjoyed  a  high 
nation   I'  r  efficiency   throutrhort   tj-.e  3.t 
s  of  its  existence." 

e    HEW     btirvey    showed    overtia-.  m'-'nt.s 

underpayments   m   24,3   percent   cf   the 

'be  ca^es  and  17.8  percent  of  adult  category 


ver-ja-. ments    to    adult;    averaged    $22.43 

u!  derpaym'Tts  .•M^? 
FOC    overr>!»vmeT.ts    averaged    $44  12    per 
i.v  and  ufderDavmeiit.s  $18.32 
ri'^-se    errors    ar.'se    irom    three    klnd.s    of 

alculat  ions: 
Hamilv     living    expenses     v.ere     computed 
•.\\iX.  or  too  I'jw, 
.cuine  deducffd  frrm  living  expTse--  v  as 

eously  calculated'   or 
..e    inaximtmi    payments    or    percentage 
i.;ti3'i    i'l    payment    was   Inrnrrec'iy   de- 

Ined. 
"•r-.Ts  by  rectpiei  ts  were  due  to  Incorrect 
ncomplete  Information  or  not  reporting 
i.^es  In  their  circumstances.  In  mrs': 
-s,  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  dellbera'e 
reprt  seni.atlon. 
•rticials  polnti'd  out  that  a  Str.te-by-Stato 

kdown  rf  r«>s'its  ^-as  r.c'  a'/e'n.'^ted 
e  the  numoer  of  samples  submitted  by 
1  State  was  too  small  'o  yltld  a  s'atl  - 
lly  valid  picture. 


The  AprU  survey  was  part  of  a  new  HEW 

Q-iality  control  efTcrt.  that  went  into  effect 
in  October  1970.  The  new  system,  desig.ied 
to  pinpoint  errors  and  correct  deficiencies 
mere  eSectlvely  than  in  the  past,  ha=;  not 
yet  hen  fully  Implemented  by  at  least  16 
States 

"The  fundamental  problem,"  SRS  Admin- 
istrator John  Twmame  .=;ald.  "Is  that  no  qual- 
ity control  system  can  be  universally  enforced 
unless  you  can  apply  sanctions,  where 
needed,  such  as  withholding  all  or  part  of 
the  Federal  share  of  public  assistance  to 
States  that  fail  to  measure  up.  The  only 
Federal  sanction  prescribed  by  law  Is  the 
Hearing  process,  which  Is  slow  and  cumber- 
some. We  apply  this  only  as  a  last  resort  be- 
cause it  could  mean  punishing  welfare  fam- 
ilies. *he  old  and  disabled,  for  the  failures 
01  a  basically  unworkable  system." 

The  ma'or  rea.=on  why  the  new  quality 
control  system  isn't  fully  operating,  Twiname 
said.  Is  because  understaffed  State  welfare 
agencies,  burdened  wi-h  rising  ca.>el'L»ads, 
have  not  been  able  to  afford  the  cost  of  hir- 
ing the  additional  staff  the  system,  requires. 

The  quality  control  system  i.s  administered 
by  3tare  welfare  agencies  under  HEW  rules. 
Special  staffs  are  assitined  to  carry  out  the 
independent  eligibility  investigations  up>on 
which  the  q  lali'y  control  system  is  based. 

SRS  is  prt  vidmg  a  60-member  staff  work- 
ing mostly  o.it  of  its  ten  regional  offices  to 
monitor  State  welfare  agencies  and  help 
them  Improve  their  operations. 

State  quality  control  reviewers  determine 
for  each  ineligible  case  the  principal  reason 
for  Ineligibility,  These  reasons  fall  Into  three 
groupings,  as  shown  in  Tables  3  and  6: 

I ;  I    .\gency  errors,  including 

I  a)  Inadequate  determinations  of  eligibil- 
ity. 

(b'  failure  to  follow-up  on  known  or  In- 
dicated changes  In  circumstances  and 

ici  mlslnterpre'a'ions  of  policy  and  ad- 
ministrative errors  of  local  staff; 

(2)  Changes  In  family  size  or  Income  that 
are  not  reported  by  recipients;  and 

(3  I    a  combination  of  1  and  2. 

Federal  regulations  require  the  welfare 
agency  to  make  an  initial  determination  for 
eligibility,  periodic  redeterminations,  and  to 
conduct  a  prompt  follov.-up  any  time  that 
eligibility  status  might  be  affected  by  changes 
in  the  family's  makeup  or  a  recipient's  In- 
come. Recipients  themselves  are  supposed  to 
report  any  change  in  their  circumstances. 

.■\lthough  the  first  period  covered  by  the 
new  quality  control  system,  was  October  1970 
through  June  1971,  the  data  collected  were 
nut  complete  enoiigh  to  give  a  true  national 
picture.  To  fii;  this  gap,  SRS  asked  States  to 
submit  a  stiosample  of  cases  from  their  April 
1971  caseload. 

The  analysis  of  this  sub.sample  in  the  at- 
tached tables  has  two  Important  limitations. 
officials  warned : 

1.  Only  about  half  of  the  Nation's  public 
assistance  ca^elciad  is  represented  because 
many  States  were  unable  to  review  enough 
cases  m  April  to  provide  a  valid  quota  for  a 
national  subsample; 

2,  So.me  of  the  largest  States  are  therefore 
not  represented.  InCuding  California,  Colo- 
rado, Maryland,  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina, 
Texa.s  and  Virginia.  Moreover,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  submitted 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  quota  requested 
of  the.m. 


T.^B!.B    1, — Eligibility   ,sfGfu.'»    of   families   r»- 

CPiving  AFDC.  April  1.  1971 
Ellglbilltv  status:                                        Percent 
All   families 100.0 


Eligible  families 94.4 

Ineligible  families 5  6 


Table  2. — Overpayments  and  undeTpaym,ents 
of  eligible  assistance  families  receiving 
AFDC,  April  1971 

PERCENT   OF  ELIGIBLE  FAMTLIES 

Payment  status : 

All   families' 100.0 


Received  correct  amount  of  assist- 
ance    75.7 

Received  overpayment 14.6 

Received    underpayment 9.7 

AMOUNT 

Average    amount    of    overpayment    to 

overpayment  to  overpaid  families. -$44.  92 

.Average  amount  of  underpayment  to 
underpaid  families $18.32 


'  Does  not  Include  Ineligible  families. 


Table  3. — Reasons  for  ineligibility,  overpay- 
ment and  underpayment  of  assistance  to 
AFDC  families,  April  1971 

PERCENT 

Error  status: 

All    families 100.0 


Families    with    error    (in   eligibility 

or  p>ajTnent  status) 28.6 


Families  with  agency  error  only 13,2 

FamUles  with  client  error  only 12.0 

Families    with    agency    and    client 

error 3.4 


Families  with  no  error  (in  eligibility 
or  payment  status) 71.4 


PERCENT     OF     ALL     FAMILIES 

Eligibility  factor  causing  error  ' — Fam- 
ilies with  error  in: 

Basic  program  requirements' 3,0 

Resources'   0.8 

Need — Income*  11.4 

Need — requirements"    12.4 

Other* 1.0 

1  Only  one  factor  is  reported  for  a  family. 
For  families  totally  ineligible,  the  first  error 
found  contributing  to  the  ineligibility  is  re- 
ported. For  families  ■with  error  In  payment 
status  the  factor  involving  the  largest 
amount  of  Income  or  need  is  reported,  al- 
though all  of  the  errors  contributing  to  the 
net  error  are  taken  Into  consideration. 

'  Includes  errors  in  requirements  for  age, 
Institutional  status,  disability  or  blindness, 
living  with  specified  relative,  and  deprivation, 

'  Includes  errors  In  such  resources  as  real 
estate  (home  and  other),  Insurance,  savings, 
investments,  and  dlspcsal  of  property. 

*  Includes  errors  In  earnings.  Insurance 
benefits  and  pensions,  support  payments, 
contributions,  other  Income,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  income  according  to  the  State's 
policy. 

■"■  Includes  errors  in  the  basic  budgetary  al- 
lowance, special  cU-cum.'^t.incea  allowance,  and 
in  proper  persons  included  in  the  client's 
budget. 

» Includes  errors  In  computation  and  in 
State  requrements  net  Included  elsev^here. 


T.able   4. — Eligibility   Status  of  Adult   Cate- 
gory Casea  Receiving  Assistance.'  April  1'J71 
Eligibility  status:                                       Percent 
All  adult  case- 100.0 


Eligible    citsps 95,1 

Ineligible  cases 4.  9 

■  Includes   recipients   of   OAA,   APTD,    and 
AD 
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Table  5, — Ouerpaj/menfs  and  underpayments  While  the  proportion  of  those  who  delib-  more;   and  Miss  Flora  Green,  also  known  as 

of  eligible  Adult  Category  Cases  Receiving  erately  falsify  information  is  very  low,  both  Flora  Hersey,  of  HyattsvlUe  in  Prince  George's 

Assistance.  April  1971  the  Federal  and  State  governments  seek  to  County. 

PERCENT  OF  ELIGIBLE  CASES  eliminate  them  from  the  welfare  rolls  as  well  Because    the    investigation    is    continuing. 

Pavment  status •  ^  ^  remove  all  errors  in  determining  ellgl-  officials    declined    to    say    how    the    scheme 

All  eligible  adult  cases'                 100  0  '^"Ity-    The    overwhelming    majority    of    re-  came  to  light.  The  Indictments  by  a  special 

^^  cipients,  like  most  other  Americans,  are  not  session   of   the   grand   jurv   capped   a   four- 
Received  correct  amount  of  assistance.     87.2  wilfully  misrepresenting  their  situations.  month  investigation. 

Received  overpayment       __     .             7  9  State  agencies  are  required  to  check  the  Brown,    who    noted    the    scheme    did    not 

Received  underpavmentV    .V       "  ""■        ^^  eliglbllty    of    AFDC    families    at    least    once  appear  to  involve  the  collusion  of  state  em- 

every   six   months;    those    with   unemployed  ployes,  said  that  after  the  recipient  got  on 
AMOUNT  fathers,  once  every  three  months.  The  Fed-  welfare  rolls,  his  checks  came  to  false  ad- 
Average    amount    of    overpayment    to  eral  Goverrmient  also  analyzes  State  records  dresses,  where  they  were  picked  up  by  mem- 
overpaid  cases $22.  43  and  makes  on-site  checks  of  a  portion  of  each  bers  of  the  ring  and  cashed. 

.Average  amount  of  underpayment  to  State's  welfare  ca-ses.  Miss  Green  was  named  In  nine  indictments 

underpaid  cases $14,23  Many   publicized   charges    of   cheating   or  alleging  she  received  checks  totalling  $1,971 

inoe.s  not  include  inellcrihlP  ra<:P«  ineligibility  simply  have  not  sta,.d  up  under  between  November,   1970,  and  last  month. 

uoe.=  not;  inciuae  inengiDie  cases.  investigation.  Vernon  Harris  was  named  in  29  dlflTerent 

indictments  which  charged  he  received  $3,- 

TABLE  6.~Reasons  for  Ineligibility,  Overpay-  E'^"™^^  ^  538  in  welfare  funds  In  a  15-month  period, 

ment  and  Underpayment  of  Assistance  to  Report  of  Findings  of   Special   Review   of  while  his  brother  Percy  was  named  in  seven 

Adult  Category  Cases,  April  1971  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  cou^its  with  accepting  $.o4. 

'  in  New  York  City 

percent  ExHiBrr  5 

Error  status:  summary  of  findings  ,„          .^     ,,.     .  .              „         „          _        _  . 

All  adult  cases 100.0  The    Federal-State    eligibllitv   review   car-  !f™"  '\'  Wasmngton  Post,  Nov.  12,  1971] 

^=  rled  out  a  comprehensive  redetermination  of  ^^-"^^^^    Says    He  ll    Purge    Welfare    Roll 

Cases   with   error    (in   eligibility   or  eligibility  and  amount  of  assistance  payment  (By  Lawrence  Meyen 

payment   status) 17.  ]  in  a  statistical  sample  of  543  AFDC  cases  on  Annapolis,  Nov.  11.— Gov.  Marvin  Mandel 

•  the  payroll  of  the  N.Y.CDSS,  between  No-  said  todav  that  he  Is  Intent  upon  purging 

Cases  with  agency  error  only 9.6  vember   1,   1068  and  'January   15,   1969,   The  Ineligible  recipients  from  Maryland's  welfare 

Cases  with  client  error  only 5.8  existence  of  potential  resources  i  i.e.  resources  rol'..=     He   denied   charges   that    his   adminls- 

Cases  with  agency  and  client  error.-       1.7  not  available  through  some  form  of  recipient  tration  is  attempting  to  discredit  the  state 

==:  cr  agency  action)   was  also  examined.  welfare  program  as  a  preliminary  to  cutting 

Cases  with  no  error  (In  eligibility  or  ELiGiBiLrrY  ttie  1973  welfare  budget. 

payment    status) 82.9  .„,              .           ,              ,  Althoutr'n    Mindel    said    he    rmild    not   r\tt>- 

^  ^  The  review  determined  that   89  2   percent  --^i  uoulu   M,..iaei  saia  ne  couia  not  ciie 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  CASES  of  all   families   m   the  sample   were  eligible  ^'Z        ^'S"/^*  ^■•'  ^^^  r-umber  of  Ineligible 

Eligibility  factor  causing  error '—Cases  with  for  AFDC.  9.4  were  ineligible,  and  eligibility  '*'e.fare  recipients,  he  said,  "We  know  there 

error  in:  could  not  be  determined  in  1,4'1  .  It  was  alsi  "f*"  *"  "u"''''*^'"  o-'  ^^e  rolls.  We  have  evidence 

Basic  program  requirements^ 0.4  f°"^d    that    6.9'.     of    the    families,    though  '■^ManSeJ'  ^commentT  on  tL's^^^^^^^^ 

Resources'                                                     2  5  eligible    for    .'VFDC,    Included    one    or    more  M^i'dei  .  comments  on  the  state  welfare 

Need-income"'                                             6  6  ^^^'^y    members    who    were    improperly    In-  ^^"1"^'"  f '   ^f  Press  conference  here  were 

Ne^-requ^eme'nts"'" 7  5  eluded  In  the  payment  because  thev  were  not  ^^,  ^'''  f  ^ce  Lt.  Gov.  Blair  I^  III  said  ei^rly 

Other «                              0  1  individually  eligible.                           "  "^'^   ^■''^^-   ^^^'     -^'^'^^   '^^•''O''"   would   be 

u.  1  The  principal  reasons  for  inellgibllitv  were:  '^^^""'^    ^°    ellmln.ate     "crooks    and    cheats" 
'  Only  one  factor  is  reported  for  a  case.  Por  (i)    that   the   AFDC  children   were   not   de-  amon- welfare  recipients. 
cases  totally  Ineligible,  the  first  error  found  prived  of   parental   support  or  care    as  re-  ^^'^  "   remarks,   in   an   Interview   with   two 
contributing  to  the  ineligibility  is  reported,  quired   for    eligibility    (6  4'",    of    all '  sample  reporters,  followed  by  several  weeks  the  leak 
Por  cases  with  error  in  payment  status  the  cases),  and  (2)   that  the  families'  income  or  ^^  ^  confiaen'ial  report  by  the  .State  D^'part- 
factor  involving  the  largest  amount  of  Income  financial   resotirces   exceeded   agency   stand-  "^^"^   o^   Btidget    and   Pi.scal   Plan:.::.^:   .-up- 
or  need  is  reported,  although  all  of  the  errors  ards   (S.O't   of  all  sample  cases)       "       Inel-  1?^^^'"?  how  Mandel   mik;ht   cut  $20  miilicn 
contributing  to  the  net  error  are  taken  into  igiblllty   was   found   to   have   continued   for  '""""^  ''''*"  ^'^'^  -'  welfare  budget. 
consideration.  periods  cf  more  than  six  months  in  29  of  the  '"^^   Mandel    administration    wa.s   accused 
^Includes  errors  in  requirements  for  age,  51  ineligible  cases  (5.3-  of  all  sample  cases)  ^'-'^'*''  ^f  "at'emptinp  to  condition  the  minds 
Institutional  status,  disability  or  blindness.  of  Maryland  citizens  to  the  popular  mj'ths 
living  with  specified  relative,  and  deprivation.  overpayments  and  underpayments  that    weU.^re    recipients    are    dishonest    and 
^Includes  errors  In  such  resources  as  real  Payments  in  excess  cf  the  correct  amount  cheaters."  by  Thomas  J.  S.  Waxter  Jr..  presl- 
estate  (home  and  other) ,  insurance,  savings,  under  N.Y'.C.D.S.S.  need  standards  were  found  dent   of  the  Maryland  Coriference  of  Social 
Investments,  and  disposal  of  property.  -^  29.9 <7   of  the  sample  cases.   Amounts  of  Welfare.  The  conference  claims  a  member- 
♦  Includes    errors    in    earnings,    insurance  overpayment  ranged  from  $1.00  to  more  than  ship  of  1,000  persons.  Including  si*cial  work- 
benefits    and    pensions,    support    payments,  $20000.  The  average  amount  was  $43  00.  (The  ers  and  private  citizens  Interested  In  welfare 
contributions,  other  income,  and  the  treat-  average  payment  in  AFDC  In  N.Y.C.  In  Jan-  programs. 

ment  of  Income  according  to  the  State's  pel-  "^''J'    ^^^^   was   $244.00.)    Overpayments   oc-  Waxt-er  said  the  administration  "is  mouiit- 

icy.  curred  principally  because  amounts  Included  Ing  a  campaign  to  cut  the  budget  of  the  De- 

"5  Includes  errors  In  the  basic  budgetary  al-  ^■'''  'ncome  available   to   the   family   were   In-  partment    of   Empioyment   and   Social   Serv- 

lowance,  .special  circumstance  allowance,  and  correct  or  because  an  error  was  made  in  com-  Ices."  As  evidence.  'W'axter  cited  the  budget 

In   proper   persons   Included   in   the   client's  Ptitlng  b.\slc  requirements,  most  often  shel-  bureau   report   and   Lee's   comments,   which 

budget.  ^^^  costs.  concerned  a  program  under  way  since  Pebru- 

« Includes   errors   in   computation   and   in                                           ary  by  the  Dep.ir;ment  of  ESnployment  and 

State  requirements  not  Included  elsewhere.  Exhibit  4  SrXlal    Services   to   strike   ineligible   welfare 

,,                  ,          -               ^  recipients. 

Maryland  Jury  Indicts  Eight  in  Welfare  ^^e.   who   said   he   was   using  figures   .up- 

ExHiBrr  2  o\MNDLE  p,,p^  j^^  ^,^p  g.^^^  ag^encv,  estimates  that  at 

"Welfare  Myths  Versus  Facts  Baltimore,    Aug.    7.— Three    persons    were  least  J15  million  of  the  $160  mlUloti  in  state 

myth  arrested   Friday   for   allegedly   engineering   a  and    federal   funds  paid  out   for   welfare  as- 

Welfare  neoDle  are  cheats  scheme  which  bilked  the  state  welfare  de-  sistance  is  going  to  persons  who  either  are 

partment  cf  as  much  as  $40,000  In  the  past  ineligible  or  who  should  be  receiving  reduced 

fact  four  years.  pavments. 

Suspected   incidents   of   fraud   or   misrep-  Benjamin  Brown,  an  a.sslstant  state's  at-  Don  Nave,  an  assistant  to  Employment  and 

resentatlon  among  welfare  recipients  occur  torney,    said    at    least    eight    persons    were  Social  Services  Secretary  Rita  Davidson,  said 

In  less  than  four-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  named  In  68  Indictments  handed  down  late  in   ,ia  Interview  earlier   this  week  that  the 

total  welfare  caseload  In  the  Nation,  accord-  Thursday    and    more    Indictments    were    ex-  department  estimates  the  total  overpayment 

ing   to   all    available   evidence.   Cases   where  pected  next  week.  at  about  *8  million  a  year 

fraud    Is    established    occur    even    less    fre-  The  scheme  Involved  persons  applying  for  ly^e.  m  a  separate  interview,  said.    "It  isn't 

quently.  welfare  payments  under  false  names  "and  ad-  worth  all  the' hair  splitting.  The  point  is  to 

Another  1  to  2  percent  of  welfare  cases  are  dresses  In  Baltimore,  Brown  said,  with  one  st^p  wo.-rylng  about  this  kind  cf  nonproduc- 

technlcally  ineligible  because  of  a  mtsunder-  Individual  getting  more  than  $2  300  a  month  five  argument   and  pet  en  with  the  lob  of 

standing  of  the  rules,   agency   mistakes,   or  and  another  $1,700  monthly.  cleaning  them  up"' 

changes  in  family  circumstances  not  reported  Arrested  were  Vernon  Harris.  26,  alias  An-  Virtually  all  of  the  money  paid  out  In 
fast  enough.  These  are  human  and  technical  thony  McCray;  his  brother,  Percy  Harris.  28,  a.s,sistance  to  welfare  clients  Is' state  and  fed- 
errors;  it  is  not  cheating.  also  known  as  Calvin  Wilson,  both  of  Baltl-  eral   money,  but  control  end   direct   super- 
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of  these  fu:;ds  is 


of    Marylar.d's    .3  9    mlKlon 

i  dents,  are  expected  to  receive  welfare  as- 

:.ce  in  Marvland  during  the  current  fis- 

■ear.   an   Increase   of  about   51.000   over 

1971.    In    fiscal    1973.    the   department 

Ipates,  another  61,000  persons  will  be  add- 

the  welfare  rolls. 

3ut   66  per  cent   of  the  state's   welfare 
ents  live  In  Baltimore 
■s.  Davidson's  department  in  July,  1970. 
tuted  a  new  system  for  applying  for  wel- 
asslstance.  Discarding  the  face-to-face 
•views  that  had  been  required,  the  de- 
ment employed  a  12-page  form  that  wel- 
applicants   could   All  out   and   mall   to 
local  offlce.  There,  a  local  welfare  offl- 
reviewed  the  form  to  see  If  the  applicant 
eligible  and   If  he  or  she   was.   welfare 
lents  would  be  made.  The  amount  was 
ned  by  a  complicated  formula  that 
.■3  a  maximum  payment  of  $200  a  month 
family  of  four. 

::ow:ng  this  Initial  application,  welfare 
'lents    are    required — under    threat    of 
:ial  prosecution — to  report  any  change 
,e:r  employment  status  or  income.  Local 
ire   workers  also  are  expected  to  make 
Ic  checks  to  see  If  recipients  still  qual- 
ir  welfare  or  if  their  payments  should 
duced. 
rdlng  to  Mrs.  Davidson  and  Nave,  the 
department,  realizing  that  a  problem 
:ast  February  began  a  review  of  wel- 
reciplents  In  Baltimore.  Out  of  a  sam- 
f  10.000  cases,  according  to  Nave,  d:s- 
nc:es  were  found  In  1.900  cases,  A  care- 
view  of  157  of  these  cases  now  has  been 
leted.  according  to  Nave,  and  the  estl- 
that  $8  million  In  overpayments  has 
made  is  based  on  that  review.  Lee  says 
rue  figure  Is  $15  million. 
.e  said  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
and  Welfare  has  set  a  standard  of 
cent  as  the  reasonable  limit  for  over- 
■nt  and  other  discrepancies. 
It  Is,  an  estimate  that  3  per  cent  that 
tolerated,  of  all  welfare  dollars  will  be 
to  people  who  should  not  get  them  Is 
Into  the  program.  The  Maryland  study 
a  discrepancy  of  about  5  per  cent. 
Davidson,  Nave,  Lee  and  Mandel  all 
that    a   serious   problem   exists.   That 
m   has  two  elements.   One   Is  "crooks 
heats."    as    Lee    describes    them,    who 
not  eligible  are  fraudulently  recelv- 
velfare.  Nave  said  that  only  2  per  cent 
( Ifare   recipients  can   be  properly  con- 
H  to  be  guilty  of  fraud, 
other  element  results  largely  from  ad- 
rratlve  problems,  according  to  Mandel, 
ave  and  Mrs.  Davidson, 
example,  welfare  recipients  may  report 
nge  In  their  employment  status  or  In- 
Nave  said,  but  city  welfare  workers  fail 
cess  the  report.  As  a  result,  the  welfare 
remains    unchanged   and   the    client. 
reported   the   change  in   status,   as- 
that  he  Is  getting  what  Is  rightfully 
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the  welfare  workers  fall  to  make  the 

;c  or  •reconsideration"  checks  on  cll- 

t  the  state  requires.  Or,  the  welfare 

s  fall  to  process  the  reconsiderations 

they  are  sent  in  by  the  welf.are  client. 

Davidson  said  Baltimore  City  has  a 

of   28.000    unprocessed    recoiisldera- 

Past  attempts  to  persuade  cltv  welfare 

to    deal    with    this    administrative 

have   been   unsuccessful,   she   said. 

said  today  that  it  is  thi.'  •'adminis- 

fallure"   that  Is  largely  accountable 

overpayment  problem. 

said  Mrs.  Davidson  had  carried  a 

from    him    to    Baltimore's    welfare 

"That  If  we  don't  get  cooperation, 

measures  will  have  to  be  taken."  He 

■  to  say  what  the  measures  might  be. 

Davidson  said  recently  that  she  has 

'  agreement  with  the  cltv  welfare  de- 


partment  and   expects    to   make   significant 
progress  on  the  problem. 

Maryland  presently  sets  a  standard  of 
■83,958  as  the  subsistence  level,  or  amount  of 
annual  Income  needed  to  live,  for  a  family 
of  four.  The  present  welfare  pavment  of  $200 
a  month  is  only  about  61  per' cent  of  that 
standard.  Mrs.  Davidson,  who  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully last  year  to  Increase  the  payments 
to  65  per  cent  of  the  standard,  is  asking  for 
$35  5  million  In  fiscal  1973  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional case  load  expected  and  to  raise  bene- 
fits. 

Lee  made  it  clear  to  reporters  that  no  in- 
crease in  benefits  could  be  expected  until 
the  welfare  rolls  were  "cleaned  up."  Mandel, 
citing  the  overpayments  and  a  projected 
budget  deficit  In  fiscal  1973,  says  the  pros- 
pects are  not  "optimistic"  for  increasing 
benefits 

Mandel  denies  any  connection  between  the 
leak  of  the  budget  bureau  report,  which 
suggested  lowering  the  subsistence  standard 
and  raising  the  eligibility  requirements,  and 
Lee's  strong  statements.  "The  fact  that  the 
budget  bixreau  made  a  report  Is  totally  un- 
related to  the  dl3Cu.=slon  of  the  question  by 
the  lieutenant  governor,"  Mandel  said  to- 
day. "There  Is  absolutely  no  relationship 
there. 

"I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  condone 
keeping  In  the  system  those  who  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits."  Mandel  said,  because 
the  ineligible  cost  taxpayers  unnecessary  dol- 
lars and  deprive  the  eligible  of  what  is  rleht- 
fuHy  theirs. 

With  the  state  facing  a  budget  deficit, 
some  observers  who  believe  that  the  state's 
welfare  benefits  already  are  too  low— al- 
though Maryland  was  one  of  onlv  seven  states 
to  increase  benefits  this  year— fear  that  Man- 
del  is  beginning  a  campaign  against  welfare 

"I  can  only  believe."  Waxter  said  today, 
"that  the  governor  finds  It  politically  ex- 
pedient on  the  state  level  to  encourage' pop- 
ular prejudices  against  the  welfare  recipients 
when  he  is  faced  with  the  pressures  of  a 
rising  case  load  in  Maryland." 

Lee  denies  that  there  Is  any  campaign 
agaln.st  welfare.  "If  we  have  to  cut  It  back 
(the  welfare  budget),"  he  said  earlier  this 
week,  "we  don't  need  a  campaign." 


ineligible   families   have   averaged   $87  20  a 

month. 

The  bulk  of  those  found  Ineligible  were  la 
Nevada's  two  urban  areas,  Las  Vegas  and 
Reno.  The  rest  of  Nevada  is  mainly  rural 
"and  it's  hard  to  cheat  in  the  rural  areas  be- 
cause everyone  knows  everyone  else  and  what 
their  facts  of  life  are,"  Miller  said. 


EXHtBIT    6 

[From  the   Evening   Star.   Jan.   9,    1971] 

TWEKTY-TWO  PtrCENT  OP  WELFARE  RECIPI- 
ENTS Dropped  Prom  Nev.^d.'K  Rolls 
C.\RsoN  Crry,  Nev— Nevada  has  dropped 
22  percent  of  Its  welfare  recipients — about 
3.000  men,  women  and  children — on  grounds 
they've  been  cheating  the  sta*e  to  the  tune 
of  about  $1  million  a  year,  according  to  Wel- 
fare   Director    G«orge    MHler. 

Miller  yesterday  said  the  recipients,  in- 
cluding 889  family  units,  were  cut  of?  relief 
rolls  as  they  were  discovered. 

The  fact  that  a  door-to-door  check  of  aid 
recipients  in  Nevada  was  being  conducted 
was  not  disclosed  until  it  was  completed. 

Miller  said  he  believed  Nevada  Is  the  first 
state  to  make  such  a  check  and  that  similar 
ones  would  ttu-n  up  even  more  cheating  in 
other  states. 

"The  other  states  are  in  much  worse  boats, 
thev  Just  haven't  found  out  about  It  vet.  The 
only  reason  Nevada  could  Is  that  lt"'8  small 
enough  to  take  an  Inventory."  Miller  said. 

Miller  blamed  the  cheating  malnlv  on  a 
federal  rule  that  allows  applicants  'to  get 
aid  merely  by  declaring  thev  meet  all  quali- 
fications. 

Most  of  those  declared  Ineligible — 658 
Income  sources,  unemplov-ment  benefits  or 
that  there  was  a  man  living  in  the  home 
Miller  said. 

Most  of  those  cut  off  failed  to  report  other 
families  of  the  889  families — came  on  welfare 
after  the  start  of  the  declaration  svst«m  In 
June    1969,   he   said.   Payments   to   the   now 


Exhibit  7 
State  of  New  York  Release,  December  3 

1971 
Governor   Rockefeller   today   released   the 

fourth  monthly  report  from  Social  Services 
Commissioner  George  K.  Wvman  and  Indus- 
trial Commissioner  Louis  L.  Levlne  on  the 
operation  of  the  Governor's  1971  Welfare  Re- 
form program: 

State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Albany.  N.Y.,  November  30  1971 
The  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
Governor, 
State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Dear  Governor  Rockefeller:  This  is  the 
fourth  monthly  report  on  employment  refer- 
rals and  Job  placements  under  your  welfare 
reform  program.  It  is  the  second  time  a  Joint 
report  on  this  program  is  being  made  by  tb° 
Department  of  Social  Services  and  the  De^ 
partment  of  Labor  which  share  responsibility 
for  implementation.  Cooperative  efforts  by 
these  departments  to  unify  the  reporting  sys- 
tem have  made  substantial  progress  toward 
this  end.  The  report  on  the  December  activity 
s  expected  to  reflect  the  result  of  this  com- 
bined effort. 

The  October  statistics  show  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  referrals  to  the  Division  of  Em- 
ployment, reflecting  the  action  taken  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  program  which  re- 
sulted m  jab  placements  and  removal  from 
the  public  assistance  rolls  and  also  New  York 
City  action  on  those  who  claim  to  be  unem- 
ployable. 
In  October 

2,229  public  assistance  recipients  found  em- 
ployment. It  brings  to  11,142  the  number  who 
have  taken  Jobs  since  the  program  went  Into 
effect  on  July  i. 

3,733  were  removed  from  the  public  assist- 
ance rolls  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  work 
requirements,  bringing  the  four-month  total 
of  those  tor  whom  assistance  was  terminated 
to  15.833. 

A  more  detailed  report  on  our  findings  for 
October  indicates  that: 

51,416  recipients  were  referred  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Employment. 

15,077  recipients,  29^.  of  those  referred, 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirement 
that  they  report,  accept  work,  job  referrals  or 
training. 

8.666  Individuals,  SS'^a  of  those  who  failed 
to  comply  with  reporting  requirements,  have 
had  their  cases  reviewed  by  local  welfare  dis- 
tricts and  a  final  determination  of  their  eligi- 
bility has  been  made. 

Of  these  cases  which  have  been  disposed  of, 
3.733,  43 'i  have  been  dropped  from  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

2.971,  31%  have  been  reclassified  as  non- 
employable. 

1,445.  17'"'.  were  found  to  have  been  tem- 
porarily ill  or  with  a  valid  reason  for  not  re- 
porting and  have  been  re-referred  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Employment. 

517,  6%,  applications  denied  or  withdrawn. 
Of  the  36,339  who  did  comply,  2,229  have 
been  placed  in  Jobs. 

Of  51,416  of  those  referred,  3,733,  approxi- 
mately 7^r  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  L.  Levine, 
State  Industrial  Commissioner. 
George  K.  Wtman, 
State  CommisHoner  of  Social  Service. 
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EXHIBTT    8 

State  of  New  York  Release  January  7,  1972 
Governor  Rockefeller  today  relesised  the 
fifth  monthly  report  from  Social  Services 
Commissioner  George  K.  Wyman  and  Indus- 
trial Commissioner  Louis  L.  Levine  on  the 
operation  of  the  Governor's  1971  Welfare 
program : 

State  of  New  York, 
Departiment  of  Social  Services, 

Albany,  December  30,1971. 
Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor    State  of  New  York, 
Albany.  NY. 

Dear  Governor  Rockefeller:  This  is  the 
fifth  monthly  report  on  employment  referrals 
and  Job  placements  under  your  welfare  re- 
form program.  It  continues  to  show  notice- 
able progress  in  the  realization  of  the  wel- 
fare reform  objectives  of  helping  recipients 
to  self-sufficiency  and  restoring  public  con- 
fidence by  removing  from  the  rolls  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  comply  with  work  reporting 
and  counseling  requirements. 

November  showed  a  4.1  ^"^  Increase  over 
October  in  the  number  of  recipients  placed  In 
jobs,  and  a  16.1%  increase  In  the  number  who 
were  dropped  from  the  welfare  rolls  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  that 
they  report,  accept  work,  Job  referrals,  or 
training. 

It  is  important  in  analyzing  the  figures  to 
note  that  the  number  of  persons  required  to 
report  to  the  State  Employment  Service  in 
November  totaled  50,532,  approximately  three 
percent  of  the  1.7  million  recipients  currently 
on  public  assistance  rolls.  We  are  continuing 
to  screen  this  caseload  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  additional  persons  considered  em- 
ployable by  legislative  definition. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  main  field 
phase  of  a  special  study  of  this  program  has 
been  completed,  a  joint  undertaking  by  our 
departments,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
analysis  of  the  data  collected  is  now  under- 
way." This  study  will  yield  information  not 
otherwise  available  on  the  characteristics  of 
employables  required  to  report,  particularly 
as  related  to  Job  placement,  failures  to  com- 
ply, and  local  social  services  agencies"  dis- 
position of  such  failures  to  comply. 
In  No\ember: 

2,320  public  assistance  recipients  found 
employment,  4.1 '>  more  than  October.  It 
brings  to  13,462  the  number  who  have  taken 
jobs  since  the  program  went  into  eflect  on 
July  1. 

4,335  were  removed  from  the  public  assist- 
ance rolls  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  work 
requirements.  16.1 '"r  more  than  October. 
This  brings  the  five-month  total  of  those  for 
whom  assistance  was  terminated  to  20,168. 

A  more  detailed  report  on  oiu"  findings  for 
November  Indicates  that: 

50.532  recipients  were  referred  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Employment. 

15,528  recipients,  30%  of  those  referred, 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirement 
that  they  report,  accept  work,  Job  referrals, 
or  training. 

11,268  individuals,  72.6%  of  those  who 
failed  to  comply  with  reporting  requirements, 
have  had  their  cases  reviewed  by  local  wel- 
fare districts  and  a  final  determination  of 
their  eligibility  has  been  made. 

Of  these  cases  which  have  been  disposed 
of,  4,335,  38.5%  have  been  dropped  from  the 
welfare  rolls. 

4.911,  43.5%  have  been  reclassified  as  non- 
employable. 

1,466,  13'";  were  found  to  have  been  tem- 
porarily 111  or  with  a  valid  reason  for  not 
reporting  and  have  been  re-referred  to  the 
Division  of  Employment. 

556,  5%  applications  denied  or  withdrawn. 
Of  the  35,004  who  did  comply,  2,320  have 
been  placed  In  Jobe. 


Of  50,532  of  those  referred,  4,335,  approxi- 
mately 97c  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November. 
Sincerely. 

George  K.  Wyman. 
State  Commissioner  of  Social  Services. 
Louis  L.  Levine, 
State  Industrial  Commissioner. 

Exhibit  9 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  4,   1972] 
SuGARMAN    Plans    Drive    To    Cut    Welfare 

Backlog — H.R.A.  Chief  Seeks  To  Save  City 

$2  Million  Monthly  by  Cleanup  Project 
(By  Peter  Klhss) 

A  drive  to  clear  up  a  paper-work  backlog 
in  processing  welfare  cases,  aiming  to  save 
the  city  $2  million  a  month  by  earlier  clos- 
ings alone,  was  announced  yesterda^'  by  Hu- 
man Resources  Administrator  Jule  M.  Sugar- 
man. 

The  plan  has  authorized  the  spending  of 
$355,000  for  52.685  hours  of  paid  overtime  to 
reduce  a  backlog  of  161.724  transactions.  Of 
these,  10.400  represent  suspensions  and  ter- 
minations on  which  delay  could  cost  up  to 
$24  million  en  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  Sugarman  said  the  extent  of  the  back- 
log became  known  as  a  result  of  new  manage- 
ment approaches  and  also  the  virtual  com- 
pletion of  a  se.'jaratlon  of  payment  and  case- 
work functions. 

CENTER    45    DAYS    BEHIND 

The  13-week  cleanup  plan  followed  a  re- 
port by  the  new  office  of  management  engi- 
neering under  Deputy  Administrator  Arthur 
Spiegel  that  showed  the  Waverly  Center,  with 
a  top  backlog  of  19.544  actions,  45  days  be- 
hind in  its  work.  The  report  said  some  centers 
had  transactions  awaiting  action  since  last 
February. 

A  part  of  the  backlog  Involves  terminations 
required  by  state  law  effective  last  July  1  fi-r 
employables  who  fall  to  pick  up  checks  in 
person  or  to  take  jobs  or  training  throuch 
state  employment  centers.  Mr.  Sugarman 
said,  however,  that  such  clients'  checks  go  to 
the  state  centers  where  the  so-called  "no- 
shows"  then  cannot  collect  them. 

A  breakdown  of  the  backlog.  In  addition  to 
the  10,400  pending  closings  and  suspensions. 
listed  approximately  5,100  cases  as  Involv- 
ing suspected  fraud.  Other  categories  were 
1,000  new  applications,  6.500  reclassifications. 
22.200  budget  changes,  15.200  transfers  (usu- 
ally between  centers),  1.000  changes  of  ad- 
dress, 45,450  "filing  work"  and  57,000  "others." 

CHANGE-OVER    A    FACTOR 

Mr.  Sugarman  said  the  savings  from  speed- 
ing closings  would  be  augmented  also  by 
swifter  recovery  in  Identifying  dtiplicate 
check  frauds,  which  have  been  estimated  as 
high  as  $4  million  a  year. 

Tlie  management  staff  report  attributed 
the  growth  of  the  backlog  In  part  to  disrup- 
tions of  former  administrative  processes  dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  change-over  to  the  sep- 
aration system,  some  caused  by  "numerous 
widespread  and  localized  work  actions"  by 
employes. 

Another  factor  was  described  as  the  in- 
crease In  case  load  while  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  staff  engaged  In  income  main- 
tenance had  decreased.  The  number  of  case- 
workers has  gone  from  9,500  to  something 
over  5,000  In  three  years,  although  about 
1,900  employes  have  been  hired  in  other  cate- 
gories since  last  October, 

The  welfare  case  load  has  risen  to  485.766 
cases  Involving  1,228,274  persons  through 
October,  with  a  rise  of  12,456  persons  that 
month  bringing  the  average  growth  since 
the  city  budget  year  started  last  July  to 
8,175  persons  a  month. 

The  upward  spurt  occurred  despite  the  new 
"get-tough"  state  law  changes,  and  followed 
an  actual  average  monthly  decrease  of  nine 


persons    from    the   rolls    during    April, 
and  June. 


May 


Exhibit  10 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  7.  1972) 

District  Welfare  Seen  Overpaying — Studt 

Shows  Others   Are   Underpaid 

(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

About  6,000  of  the  100.000  welfare  recip- 
ients in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
Ineligible  for  any  of  the  benefits  they  are 
receiving. 

About  17.000  of  the  85.000  persons  receiv- 
ing benefits  vmder  Welfare's  Aid  for  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  program  may 
be  receiving  more  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

Another  7,650  AFDC  beneficiaries  may  be 
receiving  less  than  they  are  entitled. 

These  are  among  the  major  findings  of  a 
study  carried  out  by  District  welfare  officials 
and  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  figures— the 
first  of  their  kind  to  be  made  public  here 
m  recent  years — are  based  on  a  "quality 
control"  report  covering  the  period  from  last 
April  1  to  June  30. 

■■Quality  control"  is  a  process  under  which 
welfare  families  are  selected  at  random  and 
subjected  to  a  full  investigation  of  their 
circumstances.  Based  on  the  results  of  the 
Investigations,  officials  make  statistical  pro- 
jections to  determine  the  probable  margin 
of  error  in  the  entire  case  load. 

The  April-June  study  was  submitted  to 
HEW  as  part  of  a  federal  effort  to  determine 
the  margin  of  error  In  the  nation's  welfare 
programs. 

HEW  released  the  results  of  the  national 
survey  Monday.  They  showed,  according  to 
a  statement,  'that  approximately  5  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  welfare  families  were  ineli- 
gible for  payment  they  received  In  April, 
1971." 

For  AFDC  families,  who  make  up  the 
largest  category  of  welfare  recipients  in  the 
country.  5.6  per  cent  i6.2  percent  in  D.C.) 
were  totally  ineligible  for  benefits,  14  6  per 
cent  (20.5  per  cent  In  DC.)  were  receiving 
overpavTiients,  and  9  7  per  cent  i9,2  per  cent 
in  D.C.i    were  receiving  underpsTOients. 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  the  ne-A-  head  of  the 
District's  department  of  human  resources, 
commented  that  the  HEW  reports  showed 
that  the  number  of  "frauds  on  welfare  rolls 
here  Is  extremely  small."  He  said  he  would 
make  every  effort  "to  clean  the  rolls  of  these 
frauds"  while  ensuring  that  eligible  clients 
receive  all  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  DC  Revenue  Bill,  passed  by  Congress 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  di- 
rected the  city  to  hire  45  welfare  investiga- 
tors to  cut  down  on  the  rising  case  loads 
here  and  on  fraud.  Congress  provided  $204.- 
000  for  this  purpose. 

Last  Nov.  20.  Superior  Court  Judge  Paul 
P.  McArdle  sentenced  Ethel  Holden,  23,  of 
1604  16th  St.  SE,  to  18  months  In  Jail  after 
her  conviction  on  three  charges  of  fraud. 

Mrs.  Holden  was  the  first  person  convicted 
of  welfare  fraud  here  since  1968,  according 
to  Kenneth  West,  assistant  DC.  corporation 
counsel.  At  that  time,  officials  said  about 
one  dozen  other  cases  were  being  reviewed 
but  that  only  a  fe'*  Involved  violations  fla- 
grant enough  likely  to  result  In  court  action. 
Congress  also  cut  $5  million  from  the  sum 
District  ofnclals  said  they  needed  to  main- 
tain welfare  payments  at  their  present  levels. 
This  level  is  75  per  cent  of  the  standard  of 
living  ($3  816  a  year  in  DC.)  as  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  In  February. 
1970.  For  an  AFDC  family  of  four  that  pays 
no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  Its  Income  for 
rent,  this  amounts  to  a  monthly  welfare 
payment  of  $238  50 

Congress  said  payments  could  be  main- 
tained at  tlie  75  per  cent  level  if  overpay- 
ments and  frauds  were  eliminated. 
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a  maetmg  this  week  with  Etta  Horn, 
ler.t   of   the   City-Wide   Welfare   Rights 
ization,  Yeldell  ^ald  that  "frauds"  here 
"extremely  small." 

Horn    and    a   dozen,   members  of   her 

one  of   two   principal    welfare  rights 
)s  in  the  city,  called  on  Yeldell  to  ask, 

other  thii.gs,  how  the  45  investiga- 
ould  be  used. 

e  want  no  surveillance  of  our  homes,  no 
les  and  .seizures,  nobody  looking  under 
ledi,  no  questions  of  the  .leighocrs.  no 
ding  questions,  and  no  Gestapo  tac- 
Mrs.  Horn  said. 
city  s  other  welfare  rights  group,  which 

local  affilia':e  of  the  National  Welfare 

s   Organization,   has   expressed   similar 

Tus  to  Yeldell    He   has  promised   there 

le  "no  return  to  the  day  of  investigators 

g  under  beds."  He  said  the  U.S.  Su- 

Court  had  thrown  out  the  rule  that 

i  deny  an  AFDC  beneficiary  any  benefits 

re  were  a  mian  m  the  house 

dell   emphasized   that   he   has   net   de- 

precise;y  how  the  investigators  would 

:iiized  or  how  they  would  operate.   He 

he  w./uld  not  make  a  deci.sion  en  thi.s 

ut     further     consultation     with     Mrs. 

s  grciup  and  other  Interested  parties. 

ier  the  prese.it  qual.ty  control  system. 

igntcrs   mad?   appointments   with    the 

es    to    be    Investigated.    The    Supreme 

.   has  ruled   that,   with   or   without   an 

ntment.   a   welfare   recipient   does   not 

to  admit  an  Investigator  to  the  house- 
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:rv  R.  Ronson,  who  is  in  charge  of 
:y  control  in  the  District,  said  that  the 
^e  overpayment,  based  on  the  sampli:.g 
1-ted  to  HEW.  was  546  per  month.'  The 
underpayment   was   .*18   per  month. 

milies  who  -vere  net  eligible  for  any 

3.  the  average  pavment  was  $168  per 
!h, 
ordlng  to  bo*h  Ron=o'i  ard  Yeldell.  the 
■  factors  leading  to  error  are  mistakes 
termlr.ing  the  '.umber  of  people  In  a 
held  and  failure  to  take  into  accctmt 
le  sources  of  income,  such  as  part-time 

yment.  child-support  payments,  cr 
f  ment  benefi's. 
it  of  the.-e  errors  are  caught  within 
months.  Yeldell  said,  and  many  of  them 
ported  by  the  clients  themselves, 
t  November,  the  most  recent  month  for 
I  figtires  are  available,  the  District  paid 
)  5  million  In  welfare  payments  in  40.343 

representing    102.160    people.    If    that 
were   maintained,   the   annual   welfare 
ere  -A-ouId  be  ?78  million,  not  counting 
a;;d  other  administrative  costs. 

P.ri!;son  and  other  officials  point  out 
the  "ase  lead  har  been  rising  at  a  rate 
irly  1.000  a  month. 
ison    estimated    that,    despite    quality 

1.  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  an- 
outlay  may  go  to  overpaym.ents  and 
;ht  frauds  But  he  emphasized  that  this 
.   high   estimate.   It   would   amount    to 

inion  at  the  current  rate  of  spending. 

er  Copple.  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washing- 
budget  adviser,  recently  estimated  that 
:=s  d'je  to  fraud  and  other  causes  was 
ha-^   S5    million. 

his   meeting   with    Mrs.   Horn.   Yeldell 
that  there  would  be  no  cutback  In 
■e   payment'   despite  the   trimming  of 
idget  by  Congress 

)r  to  passage  of  the  city  budget.  Con- 
had  threatened  to  cut  S8  million  from 

Ifare  request.  Welfare  ofScials  reacted 
inp  such  a  cut  would  result  in  halving 

rts  to  reclple.'its   Congressional  critics 

fare  told  the  city  It  could  make  up 
fTerence  by  cutting  out  overpa3TT;ents 
nellgible  recipients. 
press  later  restored  83  million  of  the 
cut.  City  welfare  officials  still  argue 
hey  do  not  have  enough  money  aflo- 


in 


efd 


i^ie 


sa  r 


ou  :it 


cated  to  maintain  payments  at  existing 
levels,  although  they  promise  recipients  that 
payments  wUl  not  be  cut. 

They'll  try  to  make  it  by  cutting  down 
on  mistakes,  and  then  seeking  from  Congress 
supplementa;  appropriations  or  the  permis- 
sion to  reallocate  appropriation  within  the 
city  budget. 

Under  law,  DC.  officials  cannot  transfer 
more  than  $25,000  from  one  part  of  the 
budget  to  another  without  congressional 
approval. 

On  another  matter,  Yeldell  told  Mrs.  Horn 
that  he  has  not  determiiied  how  to  imple- 
ment a  congressional  mandate  concernlne; 
the    rent    allotments    for   welfare    recipients. 

The  order,  also  part  of  the  DC.  Revenue 
Bill,  said  that  if  a  welfare  die. it  falls  to  pay 
his  rent  within  10  days  of  the  due  date,  the 
landlord  can  ask  Mayor  Washington  to  with- 
hold the  rent  from  the  welfare  check  and 
pay  it  directly  to  the  landlord.  Before  the 
mayor  can  do  this,  the  law  said,  the  land- 
lord must  demonstrate  that  the  premises  in 
question  meet  all  health  and  building  code 
regulations 

Mrs.  Horn  characterized  this  regulation 
as  "demeaning"  and  "unconstitutional." 

Yeldell  said  one  study  showed  it  wotild 
cost  3500.000  and  50  employees  to  Implement 
the  provision. 

"I  don't  have  the  money  and  I  don't  have 
the  statf  right   now."  he  said. 

Mrs.  Horn  replied  that  she  hoped  he  would 
put  the  law  into  effect  so  that  her  grotip 
could  c'nallenge  its  constitvitionality  with 
the  aid  of  the  Urban  Law  Institute, 

Yeldell  said  he  agreed  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute  should  be  tested  In 
the  courts. 

Exhibit   11 

[From   the  Ne.v   Y'urk  Times.  Nov.   16.   1971) 

Wflf.are  FR.\rD:   Laid  To  Laxity  by  City 

(By  Alphonso  A.  Narvaez) 

The  state's  Welfare  Inspector  General  yes- 
terday sharply  criticized  the  city  administra- 
tion of  the  welfare  program  and  said  that 
frauds  were  made  easier  here  by  laxity  and 
permissiveness  on  the  part  of  Social  Services 
Department  personnel. 

George  F  Berlinger.  who  was  appointed  to 
the  post  In  August  by  Governor  Rockefeller, 
charged  that  frauds  were  encouraged  by  the 
attitude  of  some  of  our  welfare  officials  who 
say.  publicly,  that  "these  are  not  serious 
crimes  and  excuse  violators  because  they  are 
subject  to   strains  and  stresses.'  " 

Mr.  Berlinger  told  about  60  persons  attend- 
ing the  105th  annual  meeting  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Community  Services  at  the 
Bossert  Hotel.  89  Montague  Street,  that  "an 
attitude  of  tolerant  laxness  seems  to  per^'ade 
the  city's  welfare  administration  and  this. 
I  believe,  leads  to  all  sorts  of  abuses  within 
the  system." 

Mr.  Berlinger  said  his  office  had  received 
more  than  3.000  complaints  of  alleged  frauds 
and  abu?es  from  persons  who  "are  Incensed 
that  others  are  receiving  funds  improperly 
through  deceit,  fraud  or  as  a  re.sult  of  admin- 
istrative inefficiency," 

He  ."aid  that  he  was  "shocked"  at  the  num- 
ber of  frauds  involving  persons  receiving  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  allotments  and  the 
ntimber  of  duplicate  checks  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services 

Abuses  alleged  by  Mr    Berlinger  Included: 

A  woman  receiving  $241  a  month  for  the 
last  18  months  after  having  declared  that 
her  husband  hsd  deserted  her.  Investigation 
disclosed  that  the  husband  stll!  lived  at 
hom^e.  earned  $4  28  an  hour  and  owned  a 
1971  Mercury.  The  family  had  received 
$5,663  m  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  pay- 
ments. 

A  similar  ca.^  involving  an  "absent  hus- 
band" who  Is  actually  living  with  the  family 


and  earning  $132  a  month.  The  family  had 
received  $9,458  in  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
payments  over  the  last  38  months. 

A  Bronx  woman  who  had  been  receiving  a 
$274  a  month  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
while  working  and  earning  $135  a  week.  Total 
overpajmients  since  May,  1966,  when  she  was 
placed  on  the  rolls,  were  $17,509. 

A  man  who  was  receiving  two  checks  from 
the  same  welfare  center.  The  case  was  dis- 
covered when  he  went  to  a  New  York  State 
employment  office  to  pick  up  his  checks  and 
a  clerk  noted  that  there  was  two  made  out 
for  the  same  person. 

EXTENT   OF   FRAtTD   A    SURPRISE 

Mr.  Berlinger  said  that  when  he  took  over 
the  post  of  Inspector  General,  which  was 
created  by  the  state  legislature  to  weed  out 
corruption,  fraud  and  Inefficient  administra- 
tive practices,  he  felt  that  the  welfare  pro- 
gram was  not  being  administrated  properly. 
I  knew  there  was  fraud,"  he  said,  "but  I 
didn't  realize  it  was  to  this  extent." 

Robert  F.  Carroll,  assistant  administrator 
of  the  Human  Resources  Administration, 
which  oversees  the  Department  of  Social 
Services,    denied    Mr.    Berlinger's   charges. 

"The  Inspector  General  has  once  more  put 
forth  a  series  of  speculations  and  possibili- 
ties unsubstantiated  by  investigation  serv- 
ing only  to  cast  doubt  and  suspicion  on  the 
p:;Hjr."  Mr.  Carroll  said. 

"During  the  six  months  since  the  creation 
of  his  office  not  a  single  fraud  case  has  been 
referred  to  the  District  Attorney  and  only  19 
unsubstantiated  cases  were  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Social  Services,  five  of  which 
were  child  abuse  cases,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  fraud," 


Exhibit  12 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  12,  1971] 

Welf.ahe  Cheating  Ring  Uncovered 

(By  Jim  Mann) 

One  day  last  winter,  Richard  Smith,  a 
quiet,  unassuming  welfare  supervisor  in 
Prince  George's  County,  noticed  something 
peculiar  as  he  looked  through  the  pile  of 
papers  on  his  desk. 

Thit  day  there  had  been  three  different  ap- 
plications to  the  county's  department  of 
social  services  for  "emergency"  welfare  as- 
sistance, submitted  by  women  whose  chil- 
dren included  twins. 

Knowing  that  twins  are  relatively  rare, 
Smith  grew  suspicious  and  began  to  Investi- 
gate. 

The  result,  four  months  later,  was  the 
discovery  that  an  organized  ring  has  been 
cheating  the  connty  out  of  about  $40,000  in 
welfare  and  food  stamp  benefits. 

The  investlgatrrs  learned  that  women  ap- 
plying for  welfare  exchanged  wigs  among 
themselves  In  order  to  change  their  appear- 
itnce,  and  often  gave  non-existent  addresses 
v.hen  they  applied  for  welfare  help. 

At  one  point.  Prince  George's  warned  three 
neighboring  Marvland  counties  to  beware 
of  one  "R:d  Willis"  and  his  brown  Cadillac, 
said  to  be  roving  the  area  with  a  number  of 
women  who  were  schooled  to  apply  for  wel- 
fare. 

Welfare  officials  across  the  state  exchanged 
notes  and  photographs  of  people  they  sus- 
pected were  submitting  fake  welfare  applica- 
tions. 

Federal  Investigators  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  quietly  attempted  to  take  pic- 
tures of  people  applying  for  food  stamps. 

And  some  measures  taken  In  an  effort  to 
halt  the  fraud  were  met  by  sophisticated 
countermoves  on  the  part  of  the  welfare 
recipients. 

"Most  of  our  clients  are  still  honest,"  Smith 
Slid  in  a  recent  Interview.  "But  for  someone 
who  Ls  criminally  Inclined  and  wants  to  pick 
up  c200.  It  (welfare  fraud)  Is  cheaper  than 
bank  robbery;   It's  easier  to  get  away  with. 
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and  it  Involves  a  lesser  charge  if  you're 
caught." 

Smith  and  Prince  Georges  County  are  far 
from  alone  in  their  problems.  Officials  In 
many  other  Jurisdictions  across  the  country, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Balti- 
more, have  had  their  own  cases  of  food  stamp 
fraud,  .sometimes  with  greater  losses  than 
Prince  Georges. 

But  the  Prince  Georges  episode  Illustrates 
the  dllencma  facing  welfare  officials  generally 
as  they  attempt  to  guard  against  fraud  while 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  people  who 
legitimately  need  help. 

At  the  root  of  the  fraud  in  Prince  Georges 
County  is  the  so-called  "declaration"  system 
of  applying  for  welfare  and  food  stamp  "bene- 
fits— especially  as  this  system  relates  to 
"emergency"  or  Immediate  assistance. 

(Food  stamps  are  coupons  sold  for  a  price 
below  their  face  value,  to  recipients  who  later 
use  them  like  cash  to  buy  food  at  a  grocery 
store  or  supermarket.) 

Basically,  the  declaration  system  means 
that  a  local  welfare  agency  accepts  a  request 
for  welfare  benefits  and  distributes  money  or 
other  aid  without  any  prior  investigation  to 
determine  if  the  applicant's  claims  are  true. 

The  rationale  Is  to  avoid  the  invasions  of 
privacy  and  atmosphere  of  suspicion  that, 
civil  libertarians  have  argued,  have  often 
pervaded  welfare  programs.  There  are  no 
home  visits,  requests  for  birth  certificates,  or 
other  checks. 

saves    HIGH    costs 

Supporters  of  the  declaration  system  also 
argue  that  it  saves  the  high  oosts  of  policing 
welfare  programs  and  investigating  every 
single  application. 

About  half  of  the  states  operate  under  a 
declaration  system  for  the  largest  and  most 
common  welfare  program,  known  as  aid  for 
families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC). 
Those  states  include  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  not  Virginia,  in  which 
some  but  not  all  counties  oparate  under  a 
declEiration  system  for  AFDC  payments. 

Ordinarily,  even  under  the  declaration  sys- 
tem, there  is  a  delay  between  the  time  a  per- 
son nils  out  a  welfare  aoplicarion  and  the 
time  he  or  she  receives  the  benefits. 

But  It  is  possible  in  many  places.  Including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and  parts 
of  Virginia,  to  receive  "emergency"  aid — to 
fill  out  an  application  and  then  receive  cash 
or  food  stamps  on  the  same  day. 

The  aim  of  emergency  assistance  Is  to  pro- 
vide immediate  help  for  those  who  need  It — 
people  who  have  been  evicted,  or  disabled,  or 
who  have  no  money  to  feed  their  children. 

In  Prince  Georges,  the  emergency  aid  was 
at  the  heart  of  the  fraud  scheme  uncovered 
by  Smith. 

Alerted  by  the  recurrence  of  twins.  Smith 
decided  to  check  the  recent  emergencv  appli- 
cations In  the  county.  He  discovered  that 
over  an  eight-day  period,  the  department 
had  received  12  different  applications  from 
people  who  brought  notes  from  their  land- 
lords saying  they  had  been  evicted. 

Seven  of  the  12  cases  involved  women  with 
'twins. 

Smith  and  other  officials  then  sent  out  let- 
ters to  these  12  people  at  the  addresses  listed 
on  their  applications.  All  the  letters  oame 
back  stamped  "addressee  unknown." 

Smith  wrote  a  memo  to  his  superiors  on 
Feb.  11  stating  his  conviction  that  there 
was  "an  organized  kind  of  fraud,  the  twins 
being  added  so  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  children  who  are  pre.school  age  (so  we  can- 
not call  schools  and  easily  verify  existence i." 
In  general,  the  more  children  an  applicant 
has,  the  more  welfare  money  she  receives. 

CAREFtJL   CHECK    MADE 

For  the  next  several  months,  welfare  work- 
ers were  under  Instructions  to  check  care- 
fully all  persons  who  applied  for  emergency 
aid. 


Several  times,  when  women  did  apply  for 
emergency  benefits,  and  welfare  workers  ex- 
plained that  the  names  and  birth  dates  of 
their  children  would  "ave  to  be  verified 
through  hospital  records,  the  women  walked 
out  of  the  office. 

(Smith  says  that  the  welfare  office  will  not 
detain  or  arrest  an  individual  until  It  is 
absolutely  certain  it  can  prove  fraud.) 

The  workers  noticed.  Smith  recalls,  that 
the  women  applying  for  emergency  welfare — 
the  ones  who  walked  out  of  the  office  when 
questioned — were  ".so  much  better  dressed 
than  anyone  else.  Including  the  workers. 
They  went  first  class." 

But  the  scheme  continued,  because  the 
emergency  applicants  changed  their  tactics. 
So  that  they  wouldn't  be  recognized.  Smith 
says,  the  women  wore  different  wigs,  -which 
they  exchanged  among  the.iiselves. 

After  a  while,  their  stories  were  not  al- 
ways the  same,  either.  Sometimes  they  had 
twins  and  som.etimes  they  didn't.  Scmetimci. 
they  said  they  needed  emergency  help  be- 
cause they  were  evicted:  sometimes  they  said 
they  needed  help  because  they  or  their  hus- 
bands were  disabled. 

Usually  the  welfare  office  would  discover  it 
had  been  defrauded  only  after  the  emergency 
help  had  been  given. 

For  example,  one  applicant  brought  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  physical  disability,  com- 
plete with  blood  pressure,  pulse  rate  and  an 
Illness  that  was  described  In  technical  medi- 
cal terms. 

Much  later  It  turned  out  that  the  disabil- 
ity was  similar — and  the  blood  pressure  and 
pulse  rate  were  Identical— to  those  on  at 
least  one  other  disability  statement  submit- 
ted under  a  different  name. 

In  addition,  the  welfare  office  began  to  dis- 
cover that  It  was  being  cheated  out  of  other 
payments  besides  those  Initial  emergency 
payments. 

Ordinarily,  so  long  as  a  woman  applying 
for  emergency  aid  also  qualifies  financially 
for  regular  monthly  AFDC  (welfare)  checks. 
the  county  routinely  begins  mailing  those 
checks  the  month  after  it  gives  emergency 
payment. 

NONEXISTENT    ADDRESSES 

Smith  said  that  sometimes,  because  the  ap- 
plications for  emergency  aid  gave  addresses 
that  did  not  exist,  the  AFDC  checks  for  the 
following  months  would  be  returned  by  the 
post  office. 

But  sometimes.  Smith  says,  those  wrmen 
gave  real  addresses  and  managed  to  keep  and 
cash  subsequent  checks  as  well  as  the  emer- 
gency checks.  Welfare  officials  later  discov- 
ered thiit  these  addresses  were  sometimes 
used  several  times  under  several  different 
names. 

"We  lost  so  much  money  to  one  address  on 
Southern  Avenue  that  we  could  really  have 
Improved  the  neighborhood."  Smith  says. 

On  a  few  occasions,  too.  the  women  would 
not  apply  for  emergency  assistance  at  all.  but 
would  apply  for  regular  public  assistance  at 
the  outset. 

"As  we  would  get  more  sophisticated,  so 
•Aould  they."  Smith  says.  "We  underestimated 
them  completely." 

Ill  mld-Aprll.  county  officials  got  what  they 
thought  W.1S  a  break,  h  woman  applied  for 
emergency  assistance,  and  while  she  waited 
in  the  office,  the  welfare  worker,  checking 
carefully,  discovered  that  she  had  given  a 
phony  address. 

This  time — In  contrast  with  similar  c&ses 
In  the  past — the  woman  did  not  get  up  and 
walk  out.  Instead,  she  calmly  told  welfare 
officials  a  lengthy  story  about  how  she  had 
come  to  apply  for  welfare. 

According  to  welfare  officials,  the  woman 
said  she  had  been  picked  up  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  a  man  named  Red  WUUe  who 
drove  a  brown  Cadillac  and  taught  women 
how  to  apply  for  welfare. 


The  woman  also  said  that  "Red  Willie" 
claimed  to  be  In  league  with  welfare  depart- 
ment staff  members,  according  to  welfare 
department  officials. 

How  much  If  any  of  what  the  woman  said 
was  true,  or  whether  there  actually  was  a 
"Red  Willie,"  has  never  been  determined, 

COLLOSION    DENIED 

Smith  dismisses  the  idea  that  any  welfare 
official  was  Involved  In  the  fraud  scheme, 
and  federal  Investigators,  who  have  since 
conducted  Investigations  In  Prince  George's, 
say  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any 
collusion  by  officials. 

Smith  says  he  assumes  some  women  were, 
in  fact,  told  that  a  supervisor  was  cooperat- 
ing, by  someone  who  later  took  a  portion  of 
the  welfare  checks  "for  the  supervisor"  and 
kept  It  himself. 

In  any  case  a  few  days  later  after  the  Red 
WiHie  incident  the  Prince  George's  depart- 
ment of  social  services  sent  out  an  official 
letter  to  Its  counterparts  In  Montgomery. 
.*nne  Arundel  and  Baltimore  counties  and 
Baltimore  city,  warning  them  that  Red 
Willie  and  his  brown  Cadillac  might  strike  at 
their  offices,  too. 

Such  contact  with  welfare  and  food  stamp 
officials  in  other  counties  was  beginning  to 
produce  results.  District  of  Columbia  officials 
provided  Prince  George's  with  a  full  report. 
including  names  and  photograplis.  of  people 
suspected  of  welfare  and  food  stamp  fraud 
in  the  District.  Baltimore  City  also  reported 
it  was  having  troubles  strikingly  similar  to 
those  in  Prince  George's. 

FEDERAL     PROBE     PUSHED 

In  addition,  federal  fcxxl  stamp  Investi- 
gators, under  the  direction  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  In.5pector  General  Nathaniel 
Kossack,  noticed  apparent  l.Tegularltles  In 
W;ishington-area  fo<jd  stamp  programs  and 
began  their  own  investigiitlon,  m  Prince 
George's    County    and    other    Jurisdictions. 

At  one  point.  Smith  says.  Prince  George's 
officials  attempted  to  call  a  person  suspected 
of  participating  in  the  fraud  scheme  into 
the.r  office,  so  that  federal  officials  could 
take  picttires  of  that  person  receirtng  food 
stamps.  It  never  happened,  because  the  sus- 
pect would  not  come  Into  the  office  Smith 
says. 

It  was  apparently  nrit  the  only  time  dur- 
ing tlieir  Maryland  investigation  that  federal 
investigators  tried  to  take  pictures  of  food 
stamp  recipients. 

Beulah  Caiter,  director  of  social  services 
for  Caroline  County  on  Marv-land's  Eastern 
Shore,  says  that  pictures  were  taken  in  her 
county  of  a  food  stamp  recipient  suspected 
of  fraud 

The  federal  Investigators  arranged  to  have 
local  police  photograph  the  ree-iplent  through 
a  telescopic  lens  at  a  prearranged  signal  as 
the  woman  was  leaving  the  county  court- 
house. Mrs.  Carter  says  The  picture  was 
taken,  but  Mrs  Carter  says  the  stLjpect 
turned  out  to  be  a  legitimate  food  stamp 
recipient. 

Federal  officials  have  refused  to  comment 
on  the  reported  picture-taking.  Koesack  said 
he  does  not  discuss  his  department's  inves- 
tigative techniques 

Meanwhile,  in  early  May.  the  Prince 
George's  department  of  social  services  began 
to  examine  every  single  public  aselstanoe 
case  it  had  proce.s.sed  since  the  previous  Sep- 
tember—about 2.000  in  all 

That  study  has  tiu-ned  up  at  least  45  dif- 
ferent cases  of  fraud  between  September. 
1970.  and  June.  1971,  These  45  cases  cost 
a  total  of  "between  820,000  and  $45.000 — 
maybe  more."  Smith  .says,  in  welfare  bene- 
fits. (Of  those  welfare  costs,  50  per  cent  are 
paid  by  the  federal  government  ) 

Those  laws  generally  were  in  the  form  of 
AFDC  checks  of  $200  to  $300  per  month. 
Smith   says,   but   the   study   uncovered   one 
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apparently  participating  In  the  fraud 
receiving  a  check  of  $700  per  month, 
dollar   esamates   Include   only   the 
lost  In  welfare  benefits.  Most  of  the 
obtaining  welfare  assistance  also  ob- 
food  sttimps  at  the  same  time.  Smith 
estimated  that  the  food  stamp  losses 
ted  to  about  45  per  cent  of  the  wel- 
lies— roughly  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

ADDITIONAL   LOSSES 

p>osslble  there  were  additional  losses 

,  Smith  says  that  those  people  who 

discovered    to    be    using    fake    names 

addresses  also  obtained  medicaid  cards, 

them  to  get  medical  care  at  public 

.   But  he  says  that   his   department 

t  know  whether  these  cards  were  used. 

June,    Prince    George's    officials    began 

ing  and  questioning  most  p>eopIe  who 

deceived   emergency   assistance   or   who 

):herwi.se  suspected  of  being  Involved 

fraud  scheme. 

heat  was  really  on."  Smith  says.  Wlth- 

ks.  applications  with  fake  names  and 

(  ddresses  stopped  coming  i:\ 

I  Tlmlnail  charges  have  been  filed  In  con- 

wlth  the  fraud  In  Prince  George's. 

th  .5ays  the  scattered  Instances  of  fraud 

qontlnulng  in  Prince  George's,  but  not 

scale  that  occurred  earlier  this  year." 

n  efifort  to  further  cut  down  on  the 

of    fraud,    Smith    said.    Prince 

s  County   will   begin  within  a  week 

o  check  all  Social  Security  numbers 

recipients   against   computerized 
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this    screening    will    not    affect    the 

ncy  food  program.  The  social  security 

will  not  be  checked  until  after  a 

is    given    emergency    assistance    or 

food  stamps.  Smith  said,  unless 

reason  an  official  becomes  suspicious 

emergency  application. 

i  Smith  admitted  to  a  reporter:  "If  you 

to  come  in  here  tomorrow  dress  shab- 

your  name  was  Ralph  Roystor  Doys- 

show  us  you  are  out  of  work,  you 

get  public  assistance  for  90  days." 


Sly 

Id 


Exhibit  13 

[Frorri  the  'Washington   Post,  Jan.  4,   1972] 

Five  [Percent  Held  Ixeligible  for  Relief 

(  By  Vincent  J.  Burke) 

vernment  survey  indicated  yesterday 
roneous  welfare  payments  are  going 
fourth  of  the  nation's  welfare  faml- 

d  to  one-sixth  of  the  aged,  blind  and 

on  the  rolls, 
als  said  these  errors  may  be  costing 
payers  half   a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Health.   Education   and   Welfare   De- 

(nt  said  that  of  the  2  7  million  welfare 

3  with  children  it  appeared  that  14 
t  are  being  overpaid.  9  per  cent  are 

i!::derpald  and  5.i3  per  cent — or  about 
families — are  ineligible  for  any  pay- 


lar  er.-ors  occur  in  payments  to  one- 
f  the  3,1  million  aged,  blind  and  dls- 
welfare  recipients,  the  survey  in- 
.  Of  the  3  1  million.  4.9  per  cent — or 
15.5,000  persons — appear  to  be  Inellgl- 
any  payment 

conducted  the  survey  in  41  states, 
more  than  one  half  of  the  erroneous 

's  re-ultfcd  from  "honest  mistakes" 
p  and  local  welfare  offices.  Most  of  the 
ivrong  payments,  it  said,  were  due  to 

mistakes  by  recipieru.s.  Fraud  ac- 
for    only    a    small    fraction    of    the 

cnrdlng  to  HEW, 

o:'  the  errors  could  be  corrected,  offl- 
aid.    there    might    be   a   net    taxpayer 

of  $500  million  In  welfare  costs, 
are  now  ru.nning  $9.6  billion  a  year. 
pv  tflld  a  news  conference  there  was 
e  of  correcting  the  errors  without  a 
;  overhaul  of  welfare  ma.nagement. 


The  o.fficials  said  the  survey  documented 
that  the  management  of  welfare — now  han- 
dled by  1.152  state  and  local  offices — is  break- 
ing dcwn  under  a  flood  of  excessive  paper- 
work, complex  rule.s  and  antiquated  tech- 
niques. Unless  this  is  changed,  they  said,  tax- 
payers can  have  no  confidence  In  the  opera- 
tion of  public  asilstance. 

The  remedy,  they  said,  la  to  Jettison  the 
existing  ••non-system  of  management  and 
erect  in  its  stead  a  national  uniform  auto- 
mated system  of  income  maintenance,  such 
as  that  embodied  in  President  Nixon's  wel- 
fare reform  bill." 

This  appraisal  was  given  at  a  news  confer- 
ence by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Nathan,  HEW  deputy 
under  secretary  who  is  charged  with  plan- 
ning all  details  of  the  proposed  new  federal 
welfare  system,  a;id  John  Twlname,  admin- 
istrator of  HEW's  social  and  rehabilitation 
sjrvice.  which  provides  federal  grants  to  help 
finance  the  existing  state-run  welfare 
systems. 


I  Exhibit  14 

Sam  a.  Wee  MS. 
Proseci'ting  Attorney, 
Seventh  Jcdiclal  District, 

february  26,  1972. 
Senator  Russell  Long, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
Grand  Jury  report  Just  released  by  one  of 
the  counties  in  my  district  regarding  welfare. 
Some  of  the  points  referred  to  in  the  report 
were  mentioned  in  my  testimony  before  your 
committee. 

It  is  regretable  that  action  such  as  this 
has  to  be  taken. 

Sincerely  yours. 

I  Sam  a.  'Wkems. 


Grand  Jury  Report 
(In  the  CL'cuit  Court  of  Lonoke  County.  Ark.) 
To:  The  Honorable  William  Lee.  Circuit 
Judge  within  and  for  the  17th  Judicial 
District  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  of 
which  Circuit  Court.  Lonoke  County,  is 
a  part: 

The  Grand  Jury  selected  and  empaneled 
for  the  regular  February.  1972  terms  of  the 
Lonoke  County  Circuit  Court,  desires  to  sub- 
mit the  following  as  a  full  report  upon  the 
labors  performed  by  said  body  upon  the 
three  days  it  has  been  In  session. 

During  the  past  several  months  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  arising  from 
investigations  made  by  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney's office  of  the  17th  Judicial  District 
a^  to  the  welfare  program  of  said  Lonoke 
County. 

It  was  felt  by  the  Grand  Jury  that  an 
Investigation  of  this  matter  be  conducted: 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  17th 
Judicial  District  in  response  to  the  Grand 
Jury's  desire  to  inquire  into  the  welfare 
question  requested  that  this  Grand  Jury 
at  the  conclusion  of  It^  investigation  submit 
a  detailed  report  of  its  findings  and  docu- 
ment whether  or  not  there  was  Justification 
for  prior  investigations  made  by  the  prose- 
cuting attorneys  office.  Tne  following  is  the 
position  of  the  Grand  Jury: 

The  Grand  Jury  has  subpoenaed  and  inter- 
viewed a  number  of  witnes.ses  and  has 
studied  heretofore  subpoenaed  welfare  de- 
partment files.  Based  upon  the  interviews 
with  witnesses  and  a  review  of  said  files,  the 
Grand  Jury  instructs  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  and  for  the  17th  Judicial  District 
to  file  criminal  informations  charging  twenty 
five  Individuals  with  obtaining  property 
under  false  pretenses. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  above  men- 
tioned cases  U  the  fact  that  ofaclals  of  the 
Arkansas  'Welfare  Department  knew  of  these 
cases  and  did  little,  if  anything,  to  correct 
the  situation. 


The  findings  of  the  Grand  Jury  are:  that 
the  local  county  welfare  office  Is  doing  a 
good  Job.  However,  it  is  this  Grand  Jury's 
findings  that  there  is  a  serious  problem  with 
the  Lonoke  County  'Welfare  System  that  is 
caused  by  officials  In  the  department  in 
Little  Rock. 

The  Grand  Jury  will  cite  the  following  ex- 
amples of  the  breakdown  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem, 

1.  Even  though  all  of  the  cases  cited  above 
were  known  to  officials  in  the  Arkansas  'Wel- 
fare Department  they  expressly  failed  and 
concealed  these  cases  from  criminal  pros- 
ecution. This  Grand  Jury  determined  that 
the  officials  of  the  department  had  never 
prior  to  this  investigation  referred  a  single 
case  of  any  type  fraud  to  the  prosecuting 
attorney  for  action. 

2.  The  Grand  Jury  after  examining  seveial 
witnesses  concluded  that  a  local  employee, 
Johnnie  Davis,  referred  the  above  cases  to 
the  prosecuting  attorney's  ofRce.  He  there- 
upon subpoenaed  the  above  said  case  files. 
This  employee  has  now  been  discharged  by 
the  Welfare  Department,  even  though  she 
lacked  some  five  months  having  worked 
twenty  (20i  years  for  the  Arkansas  Welfare 
Department. 

It  seems  strange  to  this  Grand  Jury  that 
her  services  were  no  longer  needed  when  the 
above  cases  were  revealed. 

The  proof  is :  ( a  |  That  she  was  given  some 
two  days'  notice  of  her  dismissal,  (bi  That 
her  performance  evaluation  sheets  made  by 
her  stipervistirs  rate  her  as  a  satisfactory 
employee,  (c)  That  on  October  12,  1971,  the 
Lonoke  County  Welfare  Board  met  with  Mr. 
Dalton  Jennings,  Commissioner  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department  and  requested  that  Mrs. 
Davis  not  be  discharged.  At  the  time  of  the 
meetings  the  Commissioner  was  rude  and 
abrupt  with  the  local  board,  (d)  On  October 
12,  1971,  the  entire  Lonoke  County  Welfare 
Board  signed  the  following  letter  that  was 
sent  to  Mr,  Dalton  Jennings,  Commissioner: 

"After  oiu-  meeting  October  12,  1971,  in  re- 
g^ard  to  Mrs.  Johnnie  D.  Davis,  employee  of 
Lonoke  County  Social  Services  Office,  the 
Lonoke  County  Welfare  Board  has  discussed 
the  matter  at  length  and  are  as'iing  you  to 
reconsider  yotir  decision  and  reinstate  her 
as  ca.seworker  in  our  county.  After  hearing 
her  case,  we  feel  she  has  the  welfare  work 
at  heart  and  has  proven  her  ability  in  public 
relations.  We  feel  she  will  be  on  the  Job  full 
time  and  carry  her  share  of  the  work.  Mrs. 
Davis  is  highly  respected  in  our  county  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the  trouble 
is  some  anlmoeity  coming  from  the  State 
Social  Service  Office.  We  think  we  are  due 
the  respect  of  this  Commissioner  of  Arkansas 
State  Social  Service  Offlce  toward  our  people 
in  our  county." 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Grand  Jury  that 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  Commissioner  does 
not  have  any  respect  or  consideration  for  the 
local  board. 

That  on  October  22,  1971,  each  of  the  seven 
duly  elected  county  officials  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Commissioner  requesting  Mrs.  Davis  to 
be  reinstated.  The  county  officials  stated: 
"Mrs,  Davis  Is  highly  respected  In  our  county 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the 
trouble  is  some  animosity  coming  from  the 
State  Social  Service  Offlce. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  this  Grand  Jury  that 
the  true  reason  why  Mrs.  Davis  was  dismissed 
with  only  two  days'  notice  is  because  she  co- 
operated with  the  prosecuting  attorney  of 
this  Judicial  district  in  seeking  prosecution  of 
the  above  mentioned  cases. 

This  Grand  Jury  commends  Mrs.  Davis's 
courage  in  seeking  to  convert  a  very  bad 
situation. 

This  Grand  Jury  further  takes  the  position 
from  the  proof  offered  that  officials  from  the 
State  Welfare  Department  have  deliberately 
hampered  the  prosecution  of  fraudulent  cases 
and  that  said  officials  have  in  fact  steadfast- 
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ly  refused  to  cooperate  In  any  manner  what- 
soever with  proper  officials  In  the  Judicial 
branch  of  government. 

Exhibits  have  been  produced  to  the  Grand 
Jury  dated  February  14,  1972  from  the  offlce 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  wherein  the  follow- 
ing official  federal  position  was  stated;  "Dis- 
closure required  under  mandatory  fraud  re- 
ferral procedures,  HEW's  regulations  specif- 
ically require  state  welfare  agencies  to  co- 
operate with  law  enforcement  officials  in  de- 
veloping procedures  for  referral  of  situations 
in  which  the  existence  of  welfare  fraud  Is 
suspected  by  the  welfare  agency  itself.  Under 
such  procedures,  of  course,  the  State  Welfare 
agency  has  an  affirmative  obligation  to  dis- 
close to  law  enforcement  authorities  all  in- 
formation it  has  concerning  a  welfare  re- 
cipient which  is  pertinent  to  the  question  of 
welfare  fraud." 

The  Grand  Jury  also  heard  testimony  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Food 
Stamp  Director  for  Arkansas.  The  testimony 
was  that  this  department  also  had  a  policy 
to  prosecute  fraud  cases  and  to  cooperate 
with  local  enforcement  officials. 

It  is  clear  from  the  proof  that  the  State 
Welfare  Department  has  not  followed  this 
policy.  In  fact  it  is  apparent  to  this  Grand 
Jury  that  the  Commissioner,  Dalton  Jen- 
nings, and  his  staff  maintain  a  complicated 
reporting  system  that  Insures  a  lack  of  co- 
operation with  local  enforcement  officials 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  who  is 
responsible  for  the  messy  way  the  system 
Is  administered. 

The  Grand  Jury  can  see  no  useful  purposes 
in  requiring  the  local  offlce  once  it  finds 
fraud  to  start  the  following  chain  of  events: 
(1)  local  offlce  finds  fraud,  reports  It  to  the 
county  supervisor  who  reports  the  fraud 
to  the  department's  finance  section  (2)  the 
finance  section  reports  the  fraud  to  the  food 
stamp  coordinator  (3)  the  food  stamp  co- 
ordinator reports  the  fraud  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  overpayments  (A)  the  committee 
on  overpayments  refers  the  case  to  the  de- 
partment's 21  member  legal  staff  (5)  one 
form  letter  Is  then  sent  out  and  as  a  rule 
no  further  action  Is  taken  by  the  Arkansas 
Welfare  Department  and  there  Is  little  or 
no  communication  as  to  this  case  with  the 
local  offlce. 

It  is  also  apparent  to  the  Grand  Jury  from 
the  statements  made  by  the  chief  attorney 
of  the  Welfare  Department  that  he  has  little 
control  over  the  20-fun  and  part-time  at- 
torneys working  under  him  as  most  of  these 
attorneys  are  In  fact  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's offlce  and  are  not  accountable  to  the 
department's  chief  attorney. 

This  Grand  Jury  would  be  Interested  to 
know  the  following  since  there  are  20  at- 
torneys receiving  from  $7,700  to  $9,100  each 
of  taxpayer's  money: 

i\)  How  many  cases  per  month  does  each 
attorney  file  in  court? 

(2)  How  much  state  funds  does  each  at- 
torney recover  each  month? 

(3)  What  is  the  actual  case  load  of  each 
attorney? 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Welfare  attorneys 
do  little  to  recover  funds  in  Lonoke  County 
and  that  the  only  concentrated  effort  made 
therefore  to  recover  taxpayer's  funds  is  being 
made  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  It  Is  deplorable  that  "the  Welfare 
Department  employees  and  the  legal  staff 
do  not  assist  him  In  these  efforts. 

The  Grand  Jury  also  heard  witnesses  set 
forth  the  manner  In  which  the  Welfare  De- 
partment develops  programs.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  this  Grand  Jury  that  our  government 
must  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

However,  this  Grand  Jury  does  not  approve 
of  the  present  department  policy  of  mostly 
handing  out  a  meager  check  each  month. 

The  Arkansas  Welfare  Department  has  an 
obligation   to  develop   specific  programs  to 


help  our  citizens.  Thus,  this  Grand  Jury 
finds  the  Department  has  failed  to  meet  It* 
real  obligations  to  the  people  of  Arkansas. 

It  is  the  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury  that 
responslblhty  for  allowing  criminal  acts  to  go 
unreported  is  a  serious  matter.  Arkansas  law 
(Ark.  Stat.  41-120)  sets  forth  the  offense  of 
accessory  after  the  fact.  Thus,  it  is  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  that  when  any  per- 
son who,  after  a  full  knowledge  that  a  crtme 
has  been  committed,  conceals  it  from  the 
magistrate,  or  harbors  and  protects  the  per- 
son charged  with  or  found  guilty  of  the  crime 
Is  an  accessory  guilty  of  the  crime  is  an  ac- 
cessory after  the  fact  of  said  crime. 

The  Grand  Jury  has  determined  that  25 
specific  acts  of  obtaining  property  under 
false  pretense  has  been  committed  in  Lonoke 
County. 

From  the  testimony  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
several  state  welfare  department  employees 
knew  of  the  specific  acts.  Yet  the  only  em- 
ployee to  comply  with  Arkansas  law  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  department  for  complying 
with  the  law  of  this  state. 

The  only  issue  to  be  determined  is  whether 
or  not  the  conduct  of  the  state  department 
officials  warrant  a  finding  that  by  their  si- 
lence they  concealed  the  crime  from  the 
courts. 

The  Grand  Jury  finds  a  true  bill  against 
Ivan  Smith,  chief  attorney  of  the  Arkansas 
Welfare  Department  on  25  counts  of  being 
an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  offense  of 
obtaining  property  under  false  pretenses  oc- 
curred by  his  actions  and  in  fact  concealed 
the  offense  from  the  proper  courts. 

The  Grand  Jury  further  finds  that  this  pol- 
icy was  directed  by  the  Commissioner,  Dalton 
Jennings.  However,  the  Grand  Jurv  finds 
his  actions  and  conduct  toward  the  people 
of  Lonoke  County  deplorable  as  no  govern- 
mental agency  should  be  above  the  law. 

The  Grand  Jury  realizes  the  seriousness 
of  this  report  but  the  Grand  Jury  also  real- 
izes the  terrible  condition  of  the  Welfare 
program  as  it  presently  exists  and  therefore 
the  reason  for  this  strong  report  and  strong 
action. 

It  Is  the  finding  of  this  Grand  Jury  and  is 
recommended  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  to 
show  leniency  if  restitution  Is  made  to  "the 
State  of  Arkansas  by  the  above  stated  twenty 
five  defendants  as  it  Is  the  conclusion  of  said 
Grand  Jury  that  the  present  administration 
of  the  food  stamp  program  encourages  such 
activity. 

Leon    Minton,    Foreman. 
C.  A.  Grimstead.  Clerk. 
Read  to  the  Court  in  open  Court  before 
the  entire  Grand  Jurv  this  23rd  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1972. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Jlep- 
resentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hoiise 
had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  68)  to  authorize  the  prep- 
aration of  official  duplicates  of  S.  2097. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  10971  making  certain  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concunence  of 
the  Senate. 


title  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1097) 
making  certain  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its 


NATIONAL   VOTER  REGISTRAnON 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  2574 j  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
within  the  Bui'eau  of  the  Censu.^;  a  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  through  tlie  mail. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  re- 
fer S.  2574  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judician-'. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  int.ention,  at 
the  conclasion  of  my  remarks,  to  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  pendinc  bill. 

Last  Thursday,  a  motion  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Ervini  to  commit  the 
pending  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  which  it  would  seem  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  the  bill 
originally  .should  have  been  referred.  A 
motion  was  made  by  the  distmf,'uished 
majority  leader  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  commit  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
That  motion  to  table  was  defeated:  so 
that  the  motion  of  the  dl'^t ing ui shed  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carohna  to  commit  the 
bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  then, 
as  it  remains  now,  the  pending  business 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  the  un- 
usual spectacle  of  the  proponent's  of  the 
bill  fihbustering  their  own  bill.  They  say 
that  they  want  to  ,see  the  Senate  work 
its  will  on  the  pending  bill.  Yet,  they 
will  not  allow  the  motion  to  commit  to 
come  to  a  vote.  Why  would  that  not  be 
working  the  will  of  the  Senate  with 
i-espect  to  the  bilP  If  the  Senate,  in  its 
wisdom,  wants  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  why  is  that  not 
working  its  will  on  the  bilP  Workintr  its 
will  on  the  bill  does  not  necessarily  mean 
passing  the  bill.  It  would  mean  taking  de- 
finitive action  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

So  if  the  proponents  of  this  measure — 
this  vicious  voter-registration-by-post- 
card  bill— want  to  see  the  Senate  take 
definitive  action  with  respect  to  the  bill, 
why  do  they  not  allow  the  motion  to 
commit  to  come  to  a  vote?  Tliey  know 
that  it  is  the  mood  of  tlie  Senate,  based 
on  the  vote  of  the  motion  to  table  on  last 
Thursday,  to  send  tins  bill  back  to  the 
proper  committee  that  will  iron  out  some 
of  the  terrible  bugs  that  exist  in  the  bill. 
So  the  p!-oi3onent.s  of  the  measure  can 
wait  for  any  length  of  time  that  they 
desire,  and  postpone  for  any  duration  of 
time,  consideration  of  the  motion  to  com- 
mit by  continuing  the  debate.  A  motion 
to  table  the  bill  will  bring  the  matter 
to  a  head.  It  will  allow  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will  with  re.spect  to  the  bill. 

Last  December,  here  in  this  Chamber, 
the  voter  registration  by  post  card  bill 
was  'under  consideration.  I  spoke  at  the 
time  in  opposition  to  it.  When  it  became 
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rent  that  the  till  was  in  for  lengthy 
ion.  it  was  postponed  until  the 
ci  half  of  the  92d  Cougres-s  and  is 
the  bill  presently  under  considera- 
!t  bcins  the  unfinished  business,  and 
"icnaina  business  being  the  motion 
dist'ngulshea  Sena'or  from  ::orth 
ina    'Mr.  Ervik'    to  recommit  the 


.   President.   i\v.i   bill   was   bad   to 

\'ith.  It  has  nof  improved  one  bit 

a2;e.  It  would  establish  a  national 

registration  system  operated  by  a 

agency  within  the  Bureau  of   the 

Voter   registration   cards    with 

back    cards    attached    simply    ad- 

:.e<l  to  "household"  or  "resident"  of 

postal  address  m  the  United  States 

Id  be  mailed  between  30  and  45  davs 

e  every  primary  or  general  elertion 

Fjederal  oflScials.  The  mailing  would 

place  in  the  area  to  be  covered  by 

election,  so   that  in   a  presidential 

there   would   be  a  tremendous 

mailing  of  po<stoards  all  over  the 

To  every  household,   to  every 

patron,  into  every  post  office  box 

country,  into  every  rural  mailbox 

country,   one  or  more   of   these 

would  be  stuffed  into  the  boxes 

ive  of  whether  the  recipient  of 

card  was  already  a  qualified  elector. 

ly  would  he  need,  continually,  year 

year,  as  apparently  is  provided  bv 

bill,  to  be  called  on  to  receive  un- 

€d  mail?  That  is  sometiiing  that  we 

11  afflicted  with,  I  am.  sure;  that  is, 

g  through  the  mail  many  types 

unwanted  mail.  I  cannot  tlrnk  o;  any- 

less  useful  to  a  registered  voter 

to  receive  a  postcard  that  he  can 

back  to  the  registration  official  to 

him  when  he  is  ah-eady  regis- 
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addition  to  that,  Mr.  President,  they 
d  flood  the  country  with  these  post- 
!  and  put  them  into  retail  stores, 
filling  stations,  put  them  into  all  the 
oCQces  and  into  all  the  city  halls  in 
;ountry. 

not  know  why  prousion  was  made 

this    tremendous    m.ass    mailing   of 

all  over  the  countrj-  prior  to 

primary  and  every  general  e'ec- 

I  assume  that  in  New  Hampshire 

in  Florida  prior  to  those  primaries, 

Federal  officials  are  subject  to 

chosen  through  that  process,  those 

would  be  fiooded  with  these  post- 

!  and  then  they  would  be  flooded 

them  again  prior  to  the  November 
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It  ippears  that  would  continue  on  year 

after!  year  and  year  after  year  with  no 

that  it  would  ever  stop  as  long 

have  a  semblance  of  free  elections 

country.  Anyone  would  be  able  to 

( ut  one  of  these  cards,  using  any 

The    post   card    would   then   be 

back  to  State  or  local  officials, 

would  be  expected  to  add  the  names 

polling  lists  for  Federal  elections, 

having  the  right  to  see  the  regis- 

or  have  the  opportunity  to  question 

o  determine  his  eligibility. 

from  the  tremendous  expense  in- 

,  and  I  read  in  the  minority  report 

suggested  that  this  voter  registra- 

by  post  card  during  a  presidential 

might  cost  as  much  as  $125  mil- 
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lion — that  is  what  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  stated  in  their  minor- 
ity report — I  repeat,  as  much  as  $125 
million. 

Why,  Mr.  President'  For  the  purpose 
of  allowing  pressure  groups,  political  ma- 
chines, do-gooders  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  coddle  people  and  persuade  them 
to  sign  up  registration  forms  in  order 
that  they  might  be  added  to  the  voting 
lists  when  they  do  not  have  enough  in- 
terest in  voting  to  go  to  the  little  trouble 
involved  to  go  in  and  register. 

Any  18-year-old  can  go  in  and  register 
before  any  registration  board  in  the  en- 
tire country  without  passing  any  literacy 
test,  without  passing  any  kind  of  educa- 
tional test.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  come 
in  and  present  himself,  show  that  he  is 
18  years  old  or  more,  and  say,  "I  want  to 
register." 

That  is  all  he  has  to  do.  Why  go  to 
all  the  trouble  and  the  expense  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  try  to  get  people  to 
vote  who  do  not  have  enough  interest  in 
voting  to  go  to  the  re:?istration  office  and 
present  themselves  and  register  to  vote? 
That  is  mighty  little  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  people  have 
fought  for  the  right  to  vote.  Yes,  some- 
where in  the  committee  report  they  speak 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  as  being 
fought  because  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. Yes,  they  wanted  the  right 
to  vote.  Yes,  they  wanted  the  right  to  be 
represented.  But  here,  it  does  not  take 
any  fight  to  be  allowed  to  vote.  All  one 
has  got  to  do  is  to  go  in  and  present  his 
body  to  the  registration  officials:  reach 
out  and  get  a  pen  and  sign  his  name  or 
sign  by  a  mark  and  become  qualified  to 
vote.  No  poll  tax  is  required  and  there 
would  be  no  expense  whatsoever,  but  just 
a  httle  bit  of  inclination  and  just  a 
little  bit  of  desire  and  just  a  little  bit 
of  energy.  That  is  all  that  is  required. 

Why  should  we  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  hand  the  franchise,  this  priceless 
gift,  this  right  that  a  person  ought  to  be 
willing  to  fight  for,  and  just  present  it 
to  a  disinterested  person  on  a  silver 
platter?  That  is  what  the  pending  bill 
would  do. 

Let  us  see  how  it  proposes  to  go  about 
this.  Aside  from  the  tremendous  expense 
involved,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
how  this  post  card  registration  would 
clutter  the  mail. 

I  read  from  this  committee  report,  a 
report  that  wa^  prepared  by  or  at  the 
direction  of  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
It  is  stated  in  there  that  estimating  that 
there  would  be  a  return  of  40  million 
cards,  the  cost  would  be  thus  and  so. 
I  use  that  40  million  card  estimate  not 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  cost,  but 
to  indicate  how  manv  cards  would  have 
to  be  mailed  out.  Certainly  if  a  return 
of  50  percent  of  the  cards  could  be  ar- 
rived at,  I  feel  sure  that  would  be  the 
highest  possible  return  from  what  might 
be  called  a  direct  mail  advertising  cam- 
paign. I  am  sure  that  the  presidential 
candidates  seeking  political  funds  by 
mail  would  be  ^-atisfleri.  I  dare  say.  with 
a  10-percent  return.  However,  comput- 
ing the  number  of  cards  .sent  out  by  the 
estimate  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
cards  that  would  be  returned,  it  would 
certainly  indicate  that  as  many  as  80 
million  cards  would  be  .sent  out  before 


every  primary  and  before  every  general 
election. 

I  assume  that  each  of  these  cards 
would  have  to  be  a  double  card,  because 
it  goes  to  the  householder  and  half  of 
the  card  would  be  torn  off  and  signed  by 
the  person  who  is  a  registrant  and  sent 
back.  So  there  would  be  two  thicknesses 
to  the  card. 

Everyone  would  get  a  card  whether  he 
was  already  qualified  to  vote  or  not.  If 
these  cards  were  stacked  up  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  figuring  25  double  cards 
to  be  1  inch,  that  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  300  such  cards  to  the  foot.  So  a 
stack  of  cards  the  height  of  the  555-foot 
Washington  Monument  would  be  160,- 
000  cards.  The  80  million  cards  would 
make  482  stacks  each  the  height  of  the 
Washington  Monument.  Think  of  that, 
Mr.  President,  there  would  would  be  482 
stacks  each  the  height  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  And  each  card  would 
cost  the  taxpayer  at  least  8  cents  to  send 
out. 

It  also  appears  that  this  procedure 
would  last  on,  year  after  year,  as  long 
as  we  have  primary  elections  and  as  long 
as  we  have  general  elections  of  Federal 
officials.  A  Federal  ofBicial  would  include 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  would  include  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  would  include  a  delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  would 
include,  of  course,  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  thinks  that  the 
mail  is  slow  now,  he  should  think  of 
what  this  would  do  ro  the  delivery  of 
maD,  to  dump  in  the  mail  482  stacks  of 
cards,  each  stack  as  tall  as  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  It  would  seem  to  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  that  is  going  to 
cause  a  little  bit  of  confusion  in  the 
mails. 

If  one  has  already  voted,  what  does  he 
need  with  a  registration  card  that  is 
.sent  to  him  again  and  again?  That  is 
just  one  of  the  many  bugs  in  the  bill. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  claim  that  they 
arc  simply  trying  to  make  registration 
easier  for  the  47  million  potential  voters 
who  did  not  take  part  in  the  1968  gen- 
eral elections. 

Mr.  President,  about  20  million  of  these 
47  million  persons  were  registered,  but 
did  not  bother  to  vote.  This  card  wi'l 
not  register  them.  The  card  will  not 
help  these  20  million  who  are  already 
registered.  All  the  card  could  do  would 
be  to  get  them  registered  if  they  are  not 
already  registered.  But  if  there  are  ap- 
proximately 20  million,  out  of  the  47 
million,  that  were  already  registered  to 
vote  but  did  not  have  enough  interest  to 
vote,  only  the  remaining  27  million  are 
the  ones  who  are  not  registered  and  sup- 
posedly would  be  registered  by  this  tre- 
mendous mass  mailing. 

Mr  President,  here  is  an  area  where 
civic  minded  citizens  can  work  and  get 
everyone  to  vote  who  is  eligible  to  vote 
and  encourage  all  eligible  persons  to 
register,  and  in  person  and  not  by  post 
card  registration. 

To  my  mind  if  people  are  not  sufficient- 
ly interested  to  spend  a  few  minutes  to 
register,  they  are  not  interested  enough 
to  stand  in  line  to  vote.  And  that  is  the 
crux  of  this  bill.  Why  go  to  all  of  this 
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trouble  to  try  to  accommodate  people 
who  are  not  even  interested  in  voting. 
Why  should  we  force  this  priceless  her- 
itage and  privilege  and  right  and  duty  on 
disinterested  people? 

Mr.  President,  if  registering  by  mail 
is  accomplished,  what  will  be  the  next 
step.  They  propose  having  every  eligible 
person  receive  in  the  mail  the  registra- 
tion card  and  filling  it  in  and  sending  it 
back  at  Goverrmient  expense,  of  course. 
There  will  be  a  postage-paid  stamp  on 
the  return  card.  If  they  are  going  to  go 
to  all  of  this  trouble  to  get  them  regis- 
tered and  they  are  still  not  interested 
enough  to  go  to  the  polls,  what  will  be 
the  next  step?  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  vote 
by  post  card  if  they  are  permitted  to 
register  by  card.  They  are  too  lazy  or  too 
trifling — and  that  is  a  good  word  down 
in  the  State  I  come  from,  trifling — too 
trifling  to  vote  or  go  to  register. 

So  after  registration  by  post  card  vot- 
ing by  post  card.  Mark  my  word,  Mr. 
President,  that  would  be  the  next  step. 
This  will  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
way  to  legalize  stuffing  the  ballot  box. 

More  than  a  billion  Chinese,  Russians, 
and  Eastern  Europeans,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  other  people  In  Africa  and 
South  Am.erica  live  under  the  mailed  fist 
of  dictatorial  governments.  They  are 
forced  to  take  part  in  meaningless  staged 
elections  or  having  no  voting  voice  what- 
soever. But  Americans  have  a  unique 
and  precious  opportunity  freely  to  engage 
in  free  elections,  and  it  is  deeply  disturb- 
ing to  me  that  many  people  do  not  care 
enough  about  our  Government  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  register  or  to  vote.  There 
is  no  excuse  because  it  takes  less  time  to 
register  or  to  vote  than  it  does  to  go  to  a 
movie  or  to  a  ball  game. 

I  want  to  encourage  more  people  to 
participate  in  elections  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  Government.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  by  further  injecting  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats into  local  and  State  elections. 
The  postcard  registration  plan  would 
take  away  power  now  vested  in  the  50 
States  and  would  place  this  authority  in 
the  hands  of  three  bureaucrats  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 

The  bill  presents  many  opportunities 
for  fraud,  for  undue  influence  by  pres- 
sure groups  and  political  machines  and 
it  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  needlessly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  bill  the  subtle  attempt  to  lessen, 
to  tone  down  the  opposition  of  local 
government  and  local  registration  offi- 
cials because,  they  say,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  for  the  cost  of  regis- 
tering these  post  card  registrants.  They 
toss  in  a  couple  of  other  bones  for  the 
local  officials  to  chew  on  if  the  local 
government  were  to  put  in  the  post  card 
registration  system  for  qualification  of 
voters.  One  concession  the  bill  supposed- 
ly makes  to  local  governments  is  that  it 
is  supposed  to  apply  only  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. That  is  doing  no  favor  to  the  local 
governments  to  require  them  to  keep  one 
set  of  records  for  Federal  elections  and 
another  set  of  records  for  State  and 
local  elections,  to  have  machines  for 
State  and  local  elections,  and  other 
machines  for  Federal  elections.  A  man 
coming  in  to  vote  will  not  understand 


why  he  could  not  vote  on  certain 
machines.  So  they  say,  "Well,  we  will  pay 
for  this  registration.  If  you  will  put  in 
the  post  card  registration,  too,  we  will 
pay  you  a  bonus  of  15  percent,  or  what- 
ever the  cost  of  registering  the  voter  is. 
We  will  toss  you  this  bone  to  gnaw  on. 
If  you  go  a  step  further  and  put  in  this 
30-day  residency  requirement  that  we 
are  providing  In  the  Federal  elections, 
we  will  give  you  another  15  percent." 

They  say,  "We  are  going  to  be  so  good 
to  \ou.  state  and  local  people,  so  you  will 
not  fight  too  hard  against  this  vicious 
voter  registration  post  card  bill." 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  come  to  a  vote  only 
when  the  proponents  of  the  measure  are 
willing  for  it  to  come  to  a  vote.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  going  to  be  when  the  presi- 
dential Senators  ha\'e  returned  to  the 
Chamber.  When  all  of  them  have  come 
back  then  we  will  be  ready  to  vote  on  the 
motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervin). 

Until  that  time,  though,  we  will  only 
discuss  the  bill.  We  are  not  ready  for  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  be  decided.  They  say,  "We  want  to 
pick  our  time." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been 
under  discussion  for  days.  It  has  been 
argued  pro  and  con.  I  believe  everyone 
has  read  the  bill,  and  I  believe  even-'one 
has  read  the  committee  report.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote  on  this 
issue,  and  in  order  that  a  motion  might 
be  made  that  can  come  to  a  vote,  Mr. 
President,  I  move 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  withhold  making 
that  motion  in  order  that  I  might  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  with  the 
understanding  he  will  not''^lose  k's  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  intervening  motion  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  under  those  circimi- 
stances  I  will  yield  thafloor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McGEE,  SENATOR  CR-XN."^- 
TON,  AND  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  FOR  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres 
ident,  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  tMr.  McGee»  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that 
he  be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Sen  - 
ator  from  California  *  Mr.  Cranston  >  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  he  be 
followed  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrdi  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  mormng 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  2574  >  to  amend 
title  13,  U.:ited  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a 
National  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  administering 
a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  mail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Now,  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  we  can  have  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  this  bill  up  and  down  without 
any  delaying  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
proponents  of  the  measure,  I  move  that 
the  bill  be  l-id  upon  the  table 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  w  ill  withhold  it  provided 
I  do  not  lo.'ie  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Or  the  precedence  of  my 
motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  indicated  to  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  today,  and 
pot  permission  from  the  Senate  to  file 
a  reixirt  on  tl";p  aiJpropri.Ttion  bill  un- 
til midnight  tonight,  so  that  we  could 
take  up  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

Would  the  Senator  be  averse  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business  to- 
morrow, it  be  in  order  to  take  up  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which  will  not  take  too  long,  but  may 
take  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Senator's  inquiry  After  the  motion  has 
been  voted  on,  the  new  matter  would  be 
before  the  Senate,  if  the  bill  is  tabled. 
I  do  not  understand  sometiiing  that 
might  take  place  tomorrow,  when  this  is 
to  be  decided  right  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  v.iil  not  make  my 
request  at  this  time,  and  tru.-t  to  luck. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wi.-h  to  accommodate 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  appreciate  it,  but 
the  Senator  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  when  he  makes  his  motion  I  intend 
to  make  a  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lav  on  the  Uible  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  M;-.  President 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  the  floor.  I  believe.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  m  adjournment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  ad,'ourn. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PreMdent,  I  ask  for 
the  yea,*^  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there  a 
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len:  second?  There  :s  not  a  sufficient 
3nd. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD     Mr,    President,    I 
su^^e^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

:^T.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  v,ere 
•  eas  and  nays  requested  on  the  mo- 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  or  on 
notion  to  adiourn? 
r.  ALLEN.  I  made  a  motion  to  lav 
thelbill  on  the  table 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
anc  nays  have  been  requested  on  the 
mo  ion  to  adjourn. 

The   absence  of   a   quorum   has   been 
suff:;ested,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
I  he  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

^^.r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
lon:r  as  no  Senator  has  answered.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quo -urn  call  be  rescinded. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
tion.  it  is  ,so  ordered, 
r.  MANSFIELD   So  that  the  distin- 
^  ed  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  pro- 
mt of  the  motion  now  pending,  can 
ven  the  opportunity  to  have  the  yeas 
nay,^  ordered. 
X  r.  ALLEN.  Mr    President.  I  request 
the    veas    and    nays    on    mv    motion    to 
tabl?. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
tion.  the  question  is  on  the  yeas  and 
021  the  motion  to  table, 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
that  the  Senate  sti.nd  in  ad.iourn- 
t,  and  I  ask  for  the  veas  and  navs 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn.  The 
and  nays  have  been  requested, 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
Kincient  second,  and  the  yeas  and 
are  ordered. 

clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  mo- 

to  adjourn. 

lecislatlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

BYRD   of   West   Virginia.   I  an- 

ce  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 

Vlr.  Anderson  ' .  the  Senator  from  In- 

Mr.    Bayh  > .    the    Senator   from 

Dakota  'Mr.  Bcrdicki.  the  Sena- 

rom  Florida  i  Mr.  Chiles  > ,  the  Sena- 

1  rom  Idaho  «  Mr.  CwrRCH  >    the  Sena- 

i|rom  Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbrighti.  the 

tor  from  Oklahoma   iMr.  H.^rris', 

Senator  from  Iowa   '  Mr.  Hughes  ' , 

Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 

the  Senator  from  Washington 

Jackson  > .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 

Mr.  McClellan).  the  Senator  from 

Dakota    (Mr.    McGovern-,    the 

r  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Mc- 

the    Senator    from    Montana 

Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Mm- 

;a  I  Mr.  Mondale  > .  the  Senator  from 

Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya*  ,  the  Senator 

Utah  ( Mr.  Moss ) ,  the  Senator  from 

'Mr.  MusKiEi,  and  the  Senator 

Alabama  (Mr,  Sparkmani  are  nec- 

absent. 

announce  that  the  Senator  from 

<Mr.  RiBicoFF)  is  absent  be- 

of  illness  in  the  family. 

irther  announce  that,  if  present  and 

g.   the   Senator   from   Washington 

Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 


I  Y 


aiily 


also 
Com  .ecticut 
causi ! 
If 
votir 
<Mr 


Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  Mr.  Fanmn  > .  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy',  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  '  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Karu^as  (Mr.  Dole) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas   (Mr.  Tower  '    wotild  vote  ■•nay." 

The  re.sult  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  4.5.  as  follows: 

[No.  96  Leg.] 

YEAS— 30 


A-.ken 
Bellmon 
Bpiusen 
B;ole 

By.'-d.  W. 

Case 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ciravel 


.■Mien 

A!l;>tt 

Baker 

B»-aU 

Bt  nnett 

Bo^^•s 

Br  'Ck 

BU'^klev 

f'vr'.;.  Va. 

Cannon 

C:x.k 

C'joper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dominick 


.Anderson 

Bayh 

BMrdtck 

Chiles 

Church 

Dole 

Fannin 

Fultarisht 

Harris 


Va. 


Hart 

Hartke 

Holhngs 

}nouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Lung 

Magniison 

Mansfield 

McGee 

NAYS— 45 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervln 
Fons 
Gambrell 
Goldwaler 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Hruska 
Jordan.  NO. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Mathias 
Miller 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell' 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Sohweiker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Packwood 

Pparson 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wslcker 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Hushes 


Humphrey 
Jackson 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Percy 

Rlbicoff 

Sparkman 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  adjourn 

was  rejected. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  q-aorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  which  is  the  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


(No.  97  Leg  ] 

Aiken 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Alien 

Curtis 

McGee 

.AJlott 

Dominick 

Packwood 

Baker 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Beall 

Ervin 

Proxmire 

Ber.mon 

Fong 

Roth 

B^^nnett 

Gambrell 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Schwelker 

Bible 

GrilTin 

Scott 

Boi;i;s 

Gurney 

Smith 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hatneld 

Taft 

Byrd,  Va, 

Hoilings 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  W  V 

a.        Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Javits 

Welcker 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Young 

Cook 

Long 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  years  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Me.xico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT>,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan >,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya", the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MrsKiE),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  30, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  98  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cranston 

Ea^rleton 

Gravel 


Aiken 

Allen 

-Allott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

BoL't;s 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominick 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

NAYS — 46 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Foui; 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 

Pearson 

Roth 
Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Jordan.  Idaho     Weicker 


Mathias 

Miller 

Packwood 


Young 
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Anderson 

Hughes 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Burdick 

Jai-kson 

Mtmclt 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Muskle 

Church 

McGovern 

Percy 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Rlbicoff 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Harris 

Mondale 

Tower 

So  Mr. 

Mansfield's 

motion  to  adjourn 

was  rejected 

• 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  5  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reg- 
ular order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  debate 
is  in  order.  A  parliamenary  inquiry  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time,  a  quorum  call  hav- 
ing been  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  regular 
order  under  the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order,  the  Chair  announces,  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
that  has  been  made.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  only  10  minutes  be 
used  on  this  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Beall 

Beniiett 

Brf:.s 

Br  jck 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Bvrd,  W.  Va. 

D    Ic 
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Dominick 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fong 

Gambrel! 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Ciurney 

Hansen 

Hatflela 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Jordan.  Idaho 

Ma'-uuison 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

Proxmire 

Roth 

.Schwelker 

Scon, 

Smith 

Stnfford 

Talmadge 

Weicker 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan that  it  is  in  order  for  a  motion  to 
be  made  to  adjourn  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

The  motion  having  been  made 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested  on  the  motion 
to  adjourn.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the   roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayhi,  the  Senator 
from  the  North  Dakota  (Mr,  Bufdicki. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr,  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris'),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern), the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr  McIntyre).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wasliing- 
ton  (Mr.  Jackson)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin ), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   are  neces.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.   100  Leg  1 
YEAS— 30 


Bellmnn 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Gravel 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brock 

Bucklev 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cjok 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominick 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Burdick 

Chiles 

Church 

Fannin 

Fulbright 

Harris 


Han 

Hartke 

Hollings 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long 

Matmuson 

Man.sfield 

McGee 

Nel&i^n 

NAYS — 46 

Ea'^tland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fong 

Gambrell 

Cifldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mathias 

MiUer 

Pa-kwood 


r.  I  Ft ore 

V'  :i 


];,:r.rj    :nh 

Schwelker 

St  ever. - 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Pearson 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

W'eicker 

Young 


NOT  VOTING- 24 

Hughes  Mondale 

Humphrey  M  ntoya 

Inouye  Moss 

Jiickson  Mundt 

M'-Clellan  Muskie 

MrCii  ivern  Percy 

Milniyre  Ribicoff 

Metcaif  Tower 


So  Mr,  Mansfield's  motion  to  adjourn 
was  rejected, 
Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr,  President,  a  point  of 

order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  I  raise  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  there  is  any  fur- 
ther motion  to  adjourn  or  any  quorum 
c.iii.  it  is  a  dilatory  tactic,  inasmuch  as 
we  line  nad  two  quorum  calls  and  two 
motions  to  adjourn  since  any  business 
was  last  tran.-:acted.  I  raise  the  point  of 
order  that  the  motion  is  out  of  order, 
as  bcmp  dilatory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
c:ill  for  the  regular  order.  I  think  we 
are  actmg  tmder  the  rules. 

M:-.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  a  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford', .^ccjrdini;  to  the  mider.standing 
of  the  Chair.  th-Te  is  nothing  in  the  rules 
about  dilatory  motions  except  m  con- 
nection with  matters  of  cloture.  The 
Cliair  overrules  the  point  of  order.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALI^EN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It, 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Is  there  no  point  at  which 
the  Chair  would  rule  that  further  mo- 
tions to  adiourn  or  further  quorum  caUs 
would  be  dilatory? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Chair 
is  not  prepart-'d  to  rule  in  anticipation  on 
some  event  that  might  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  clerk   will  call   the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  .Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr,  Bayh  > ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  '  Mr,  Burdick  i  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  >  Mr.  Chiles  i  .  the  Sena- 
tor irom  Idaho  (Mr.  Church',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbrichd.  the 
Senator  f:om  Oklahoma  'Mr,  Harris'. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Hum- 
phrey', the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
Inouye  > .  the  Senator  f  i  om  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson',  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
Irom  South  Dakota  (Mr,  McGovkrn  ' . 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
McIntyke'.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'Mr.  Metcalf  1.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale'.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  '  Mr  Montoya  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  '  Mr,  Muskie)  are  necessarily 
absent, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr,  Ribicoff •  is  absent 
becaase  of  illness  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr,  Jackson  I   would  vote  "yea," 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  .Arizona  'Mr,  Fannin ',  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr,  Pefcy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr,  Tower  '  are 
neces.'^anh'  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
Mundt  )  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr,  Tower)  would  vote 
"nay." 


83)6 

.Ttie 


result  was  announced — yeas  29 
navt  47.  as  follows: 

[No.   101  Leg] 
YEAS— 29 


Bellnon 
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Blbl 
Brocki 


sen 
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Bu 
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Va. 


stun 
ton 


,ey 
Va, 


nick 


rson 
ck 


Hart 

Hartke 

HolUngs 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Lon^ 

Matinuscn 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Nelsrn 

NAYS— 47 

Eastland 

E;;?ndrr 

Ervln 

Fon< 

G.imbrell 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

G'rney 

Hansen 

HatSeld 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N'  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mathias 

Miller 

Pack-Aood 


Pastore 

Pel! 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

3chwe:ker 

Stevenson 

P"m.ncton 

T'.mney 

'.V;i::arns 


Pearson 

Ro-h 

Saxbe 

.Scott 

S;uith 

Sparkman 

Spoi'.- 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadce 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Ycun-i 


NOT  VOTING— 24 


"h 
n 

1,'ht 


Hti-hes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jarks<,  n 
McCl  Pilar: 
Mi'Crov.ern 
Mclntvre 
Metoalf 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

M'.mdt 

Muskie 

R'b'.^.fT 


s  Metoalf  Tcwer 

Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  recess 
rejected. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
the  hour  of  6  o'clock. 
.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
ary  inquiry. 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
( all  the  roll. 

ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 

inquirj-. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
will  state  it. 

ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
parliamentary  inquiry : 
XXII  provides: 

pending,   no  motion 


t  en 


a    question 
be  received  but- 
adjourn. 
idjourn  to  a  day  certain. 


And  so  forth.  Then  it  ends; 

Which  several  motlcns  shall  have  prece- 
dence as  they  stand  arranged:  and  the  mo- 
tions relating  to  adjournment  .  .  shall  be 
decldjd  without  debate. 

I  make  the  point  that,  the  motion  hav- 
ing b  ?en  made  as  prescribed,  a  motion  for 
reces5  is  not  in  order. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  tJie  regular  order, 

Thb  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
advises  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
his  particular  motion  has  net  been 
before. 

ALLOTT.  But  a  motion  has  been 
to  recess  in  accordance  with  rule 


a  Dpeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

wiU  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  was 

( lifferent  hour  than  the  current  mo- 

o  recess. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  there  is  an  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  for  the  veas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President.  I  still  have  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate? The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  more 
debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Pre.Mdent,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
and  nays  have  been  ordered, 

Mr,  LONG,  Mr,   Pi-esident, 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr,  LONG,  Is  an  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  debatable'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  It  is  not 
debatable,  the  Chair  .-^ys  to  the  Senator, 
under  these  circumstances. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  quomm. 

The  leg-lslative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No,   102  Leg.) 


Tiie  yeas 
a  parlia- 


Alken 

.\;ien 

.AJlott 

Baker 

Bible 

Bogss 

Buckley 

Bvrd.  Va, 

Bvrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Crok 

C(«~'Per 

Cotton 


Dole 

Dominick 

Ervin 

Goldwater 

Gurnev 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lon? 

Mat;nuson 

Mansfield 

Miller 

Packwood 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), The  Chair  is  advi.^ed  that  a 
quorum  is  not  pre.^^ent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad'ourn- 
ment. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  t.he  motion  o*-" 
the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  M.ans- 
FiELD'  to  adjourn. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  navs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr,  Anderson  >,  t';;e  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr,  B,-\yhi.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Burdicki,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr,  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr,  Church",  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr,  Fitlbright  ) , 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr! 
Montoya),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoffj  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr,  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  ( Mr,  Fannin  • ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
C.\SE.  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No.  103  Leg.] 
YEAS— 32 


Aiken 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Bvrd.  W.  Va, 

Cannon 

Cranston 

Ep.c,'lcton 

Gravel 

Hart 


Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 

Bennett 

BotjKS 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominick 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Biirdlck 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Fannin 

FuIbrlRht 


Hartke 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnvison 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Nelson 

NAYS— 4,5 

Eastland 

Ellen  der 

Ervln 

Fong 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mathlas 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

Harris 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

McClellan 

McGovern 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Schweiker 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Taft 

Talrnadge 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Young 

-23 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Percy 

Ribicoff 

Tower 


So  Mr.  M.ansfield's  motion  to  adjourn 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GravelK  The  question  now  recurs  on 
whether  the  decision  of  the  Chair  shall 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  not 
sustained,  what  effect  would  this  have 
on  the  longtime  precedents  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Senate  under  Senate  Rule 
XXII? 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  already  ruled,  based  on  long-estab- 
lished practices  and  precedents  of  the 
Senate;  so  if  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is 
not  sustained,  quite  obviously  this  prec- 
edent would  be  reversed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President,  I  am  very 
loath  to  say  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
but  an  inquiry  was  made  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian earlier  by  me  and  I  did  not 
get  the  answer  at  that  time  which  the 
Chair  has  announced.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  want  to  inquire  what  the  question  is 
before  the  Senate,  Does  a  vote  of  yea 
sustain  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  A  vote  of 
yea  would  sustain  the  Chair,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Chair  would  stand.  A 
yea  vote  would  sustain  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  a  vote  of  nay  will 
not  sustain  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  nay 
vote  overrules  the  Chair  and  the  prece- 
dent will  be  reversed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr,  BAKER.  11  the  Chair  Is  not  sus- 
tained on  the  appeal  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado,  would 
that  vote  as  well  have  the  effect  of  over- 
turning the  statement  of  the  Chair  just 
now  in  response  to  the  inquiry  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  the  effect 
that  such  an  action  would  overturn 
precedents  under  rule  XXn?  Would  that 
be  included  automatically  in  an  appeal 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  question  before  us:  Whether  or  not 
the  Chair  shall  be  sutained. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  If 
that  is  overruled,  quite  obviously  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair  does  not  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Was  the  statement  made 
by  the  Chair  in  response  to  the  inquiry 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  included  as  a  part  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  and,  therefore,  is  it  being  ap- 
pealed under  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  that  statement  being 
that  an  affirmative  vote  would  overturn 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate  under  rule 

xxn? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  only 
matter  before  the  Senate  is:  Is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Chair  to  be  sustained  or  not 
sustained? 


Mr.  BAKER.  The  statement  with  re- 
spect to  rule  xxn  does  not  constitute  a 
part  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
only  question  to  be  voted  on  will  be  on 
the  judgment  of  the  Chair,  the  decision 
of  the  Chair,  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Which  decision  was  made 
prior  in  response  to  the  inquirj-  bv  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct, 

Mr.  BAKER,  Do  I  understand  the 
statement  with  respect  to  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate  relating  to  rule  XXII  has 
no  effect  and  is  not  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  in  this  instance? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Re- 
sponses with  respect  to  parliamentary 
inquiries  are  not  appealable,  in  anv 
event.  Would  the  Senator  like  the  Chair 
to  state  the  question  one  more  time? 

Mr,  BAKER,  I  would  like  the  Chair 
to  state  it  one  more  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate? A  yea  vote  is  to  sustain  the  decision 
of  the  Chair:  a  nay  vote  is  to  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  Debate  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  is  the  •judgment" 
of  the  Chair  on  which  the  appeal  is  being 
taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  de- 
cision of  the  Chair  previously  was  to  rule 
that  the  motion  to  recess  until  6  o'clock 
under  rule  XXII  was  in  order.  That  was 
the  ruUng  of  the  Chair  at  that  time,  and 
that  ruling  was  appealed, 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
hamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see had  his  inquiry  satisfied  before  mov- 
ing to  additional  parliamentar>'  inquiries, 

Mr.  BAKER,  I  have  not,  but  I  wish  to 
note  that  that  is  the  sole  extent  of  the 
challenge  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  has  no  effect  on  any  other  precedent 
with  respect  to  rule  XXII, 

Mr,  PASTORE,  Mr,  President,  regular 
order.  We  are  debating  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  lots  of 
time. 

[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Obvious- 
ly, debate  is  not  in  order  but  the  Chair 
wants  to  be  lenient  in  satisfying  all  points 
of  inquiry.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee have  a  further  Inquirj'? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not,  but  I  shall  not 
pursue  it  further. 

Mr.  GRnnN.  In  view  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  which  is  being  appealed,  is 
it  not  true  that  unless  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  is  overruled  we  have  seen  develop 
here  today  a  new  form  of  filibuster, 
which  there  is  no  way  to  end? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no;  quite  the 
contrary.  This  is  an  old  established  cus- 
tom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
a  matter  the  Chair  will  not  get  into. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered ; 


and  unless  there  are  further  inquiries, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
Mr,  B"XnD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  Irom 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh*.  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  BuRnicK'.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  '  Mr,  Chiles  ' ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church',  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr,  Pul- 
brighd.    the    Senator    from    Oklahoma 

•  Mr,  Harris  (,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  Humphrey  i.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  <Mr,  Jack.son..  the 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan*, the  Senator   from   South   Dakota 

•  Mr.  McGovern  (,  the  Senator  Irom  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr,  McIntyre  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr,  Metcalf*,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale-,   the   Senator   from    New    Mexico 

•  Mr,  Montoya*.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr,  Moss  I,  and  the  Senator  irom 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessarilv  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (  ^:r  Ribicoff  )  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family, 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr,  Jackson  I  would  vote    yea." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  F.annin  * ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy-,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Mundt*  is  absent  because  of  illnes,-. 

The  Senator  from  New  York 
Buckley)  is  detained  on  official 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr,  Tower*  would  vote 
"nay," 

The   result  was  amiounced— veas   51 
nays  26.  as  follows: 

(No,  104  Leg,) 
YEA-S— 51 


(Mr. 

(Mr. 
busl- 


Aiken 

AUen 

Bellmon 

Bent  sen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W,  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cooper 

Cran,st',tn 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Elender 

Ervln 


Allott 
Baker 
Beall 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Brock 

C(X)k 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bucklev 

Burdlck 

Chiles 

Church 

Fannin 

Pulbrlcht 


Gambrell 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hullings 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan.  N  C 

Kennedy 

Lone 

MaLznuson 

ManBfleld 

Mathlas 

McGee 

Nelson 

Pastore 

NAYS— 26 

Dole 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NOT  VOTTNO- 

Harrls 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

McCleUan 
McGovern 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Pearson 
Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Schweiker 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

W'llliiims 

Youhl: 


Miller 

Packwood 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Stevens 

Taft 

Weicker 

-2.3 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Percy 

Ribicoff 

Tower 


830^ 


Sd  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  not  sustained. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 

) .  The  question  recurs  on  agree- 

o  the  motion  to  recess  until  6  p.m. 
ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


Senator 

the 

the 

and 

TowIer 


>DT 


Mc 

If 
fron 
"na\ 

Tie 


navs 


Alker 

Bellrr  on 

Bentjen 

Bible 

Broot^e 

Byrd 


Cannpn 

Case 

Cran^on 

Eagle 

Grave 


Allen 

Alloti 

Bake: 

Beall 

Benn 

Boggs 

Brock 

Byrd 

Cook 

Coop* 

Cottf' 

Curl: 

Dole 

Do  mi 

Eastli 


I 
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Tie 

Gratel 

ing 

M- 
nay; 

T 16  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nouiice  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mex  CO  'Mr.  Anderson',  the  Senator 
fron  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh  > .  the  Senator 
fron.  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Burdick'.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church >,  the 
Sens. tor  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Fl'lbricht  ■ 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Har- 
ris) the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
Ingtin  'Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Arkinsas  (Mr.  McClelland  the  Senator 
fron  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern^ 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIjtyre),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mex  CO  (Mr.  Montoya^  ,  the  Senator 
fron  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
fron  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  i  lecessarily  absent. 

I  i  ,lso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  Is  absent 
beca  use  of  illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton '  Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

mJ-.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 

from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 

1  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 

Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  , 

the    Senator    from    Texas     (Mr. 

)   are  necessarily  absent. 

THe  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
)  is  absent  because  of  illness, 
present   and   voting,    the   Senator 
Texas    (Mr.   Tower)    would   vote 


result  was  annoimced — yeas  32, 
44.  as  follows: 
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W.  Va 


Va, 


-ack 
ncl 


YEAS— 32 
Hart 
Hartke 

Hollln^'s 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

NAYS— ^W 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mathlas 

Miller 

Packwood 


Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Schwelker 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 


Pearson 

Roth 

Sa.xbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Sponi; 

Staflord 

Stennis 

Taft 

Talm.adae 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Youns 


Anderson 
Bayh 

Buckley 

Burdicic 

Chiles 

Church 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 


NOT  VOTING- 

Harrls 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 
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Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Percv 

Ribicoff 

Tower 

Williams 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  recess 
until  6  p.m.  wa.s  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative  clerk   called 
the    roll,    and    the    following    Senators 
answerec  to  their  names; 
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Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bentseii 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd,  W,  Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

Cotton 


Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Han.sen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jnrdan.  Idaho 

Mun.sfleld 


Mathlas 

MUler 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gravel  I.  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  re- 
quest the  presence  of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Aiken 
Beall 

Bellm.on 

Bible 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
IS  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  recess  until  7  o'clock.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  ANDERSON',  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  i  Mr.  Bayh  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  Church i,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <  Mr.  Fulbright  > .  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  >  Mr.  Jack- 
son', the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
McClellan  ),   the   Senator   from   South 


Hartke 

Pell 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Ma^nuson 

Stafford 

McGee 

Stevens 

Nelson 

Stevenson 

Packwood 

S^Tnlngton 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Pearson 

Williams 

Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern)  .  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf ) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale  ).  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico 'Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff i  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr.  Jackson  ' ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Fannin  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tow- 
er )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texao  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 30 


Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allen 

.\llott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bog«s 

Brock 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 


Anderson 
Bayh 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 

Fannin 

Fulbright 


Hartke 

Hollings 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Nelson 

NAYS — 45 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mathlas 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

Harrls 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Long 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Young 

-25 

Moiitoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Percy 

Ribicoff 

Tower 


So  Mr,  Mansfield's  motion  to  recess 
until  7  p.m.  was  rejected, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2.  3,  or.  if  necessary,  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propoimd  a  unanimous-consent 
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request,  after  discussing  the  matter  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  with  the  parties 
most  concerned. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
this  sort  of  tactic,  which  I  must  say  to 
my  colleagues  I  am  not  at  all  enjoying, 
could  be  kept  up  all  night,  all  day  to- 
morrow, and  ad  infinitum  if  need  be. 
But  it  is  not  a  good  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road. 

Commonsense  has  taken  over,  and  if 
the  Senate  agrees.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest : 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  to- 
night, it  stands  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning; 
that  then  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  for 
each  Senator  wishing  to  be  recognized; 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness, the  urgent  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  a  vote  on  that  bill  occur  at  11:45 
a.m..  that  immediately  following  the  vote 
on  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  vote  occur  on  the  Allen 
amendment  to  lay  on  the  table  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  and  that  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

Is  that  in  accordance  with  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Yes.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  there  would  be  only  one  vote 
on  the  appropriation  bill;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  final  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  final  vote ;  no  amend- 
ment is  to  be  offered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  it  is 
noncontroversial.  It  is  a  very  selective 
supplemental  bill,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  to  several  of  us  that 
there  is  no  argument  expected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  would  be  only  one 
up  or  down  vote  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  in  no  event  would  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  pending  bill  be  delayed  beyond  12 
o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  major- 
ity leader  indicate,  is  there  any  particu- 
lar time  when  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  would  be  laid  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  guess  it 
would  be  laid  down  somewhere  between 
10:30  and  10:45.  It  was  reported  out 
unanimously  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  urgent  supple- 
mental bill  contains  only  three  items,  of 
which  only  one  would  cause  any  debate. 


The  big  item  in  the  bill  is  to  furnish  the 
money  for  the  extension  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  13  weeks. 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  prob- 
lem at  all.  It  should  not  take  15  minutes 
of  the  Senate's  time  to  approve.  It  was 
unanimously  approved  this  morning  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Only  in  order  that  there 
might  be  some  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  it.  I  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  might  want  to  indicate  that  it  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  not  later  than  11 
o'clock  or  11:15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  some- 
where between  10:30  and  10.45,  which 
would  give  more  than  an  hour  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  ma- 
jority leader  know  the  amount  of  this 
supplemental  appropriation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Montana  advise  the 
Chair  as  to  how  long  he  wants  the  morn- 
ning  business  to  run? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  House  limited 
the  amount  to  $600  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Here  is  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican Member.  Perhaps  he  could  give  us 
the  information. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amoimt  for 
June  30  is  $315  miUion. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I 
do  not  have  the  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  keep  us  going 
imtil  Jime  30.  The  House  limited  $600 
million  on  the  bill  for  any  further  pro- 
ceeding. Of  course,  if  unemployment  de- 
creases, we  would  not  have  to  iLse  a  great 
deal  of  it  at  all.  But  if  it  continues,  this 
is  the  situation.  It  is  now  the  law.  It  is 
practically  mandatory. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Is  that  the  total 
of  the  supplemental,  or  is  that  one  item 
in  the  supplemental? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  There  are  two  other 
items.  One  is  $28  million  for  the  ICC. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  They  are  all  items  for 
which  we  have  an  obligation.  Presently, 
we  are  paying  6-percent  Interest  on  those 
that  are  impaid. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia.  What  is  the 
total? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  do  not  know  the  total;  but  it  is 
my  understanding,  in  talking  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Comiaittee  earlier  today,  that 
everything  was  taken  out  of  the  supple- 
mental bill  which  could  be  taken  out  and 
put  on  regular  appropriation  bills,  and 
what  was  agreed  to  was  what  is  in  effect 
mandatory  at  this  time,  I  do  not  know 
the  total  sum. 

Except  three  items. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Our  bill  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATION.^L  VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  H.'\NSEN,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have 
li-stened  with  great  interest  to  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  the  .subject  of  national 
voter  registration.  The  statements  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  m  the  la.st  week  have 
only  confirmed  my  belief  that  the  pro- 
posed ro.st  card  registration  is  a  basic 
and  fundamental  chaiige  m  our  elecuon 
system  which  is  ill  considered  and  which 
could  lead  to  complete  chaos. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  wheth- 
er or  not  tills  piece  of  basic  legislation. 
S.  2574.  should  be  referred  to  and  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
fore being  considered  on  the  merits  by 
the  Senate.  This  is  a  question  which  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  our  legi.'-lative  sys- 
tem. On  March  8.  the  dislingtu.shed 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  my  owti  State  of  Wyoming,  stated: 

I  -A-ould  think.  Mr,  President,  that  in  times 
like  these  in  particular,  when  we  are  being 
watched  for  the  example  we  .set  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  must  not  be  caught  nit- 
picking the  fearful  possibilities  of  a  measure 
that  is  elementary  and  simple  both  la  Its 
concept  and  in  its  operation. 

I  agree  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
watcliing  the  example  of  this  body.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  distressed  that  the  Senate 
would  even  entertain  the  possibihty  of 
casting  aside  the  usual  procedure  and, 
under  the  tlim  gui.se  that  the  new  pro- 
posal would  be  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  circumvent  consid- 
eration of  the  measure  by  tlie  ai^joropri- 
ate  Senate  Conmiittee. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  llie  Judici- 
ary is  the  proper  committee  to  con-sider 
the  Natitonal  Voter  Registration  pro- 
posal. With  all  due  respect  to  the  liard- 
working  members  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Ser^-ice  Committee  and  their  fine 
staff,  it  1.S  the  Judiciary  Committee  Ahicii 
possesses  the  knowledge  and  expertise 
gained  from  many  years  of  attention  to 
election  matters.  The  reccjmmendations 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  are  essential 
if  the  Senate  is  to  give  thorough  consid- 
eration to  this  proposal. 

Tlie  bill,  S,  2574.  is  obviou.^ly  an  elec- 
tion bill,  not  a  Bureau  of  the  Census  ad- 
ministrative bill,  Tlie  post  cards  designed 
to  register  a  i)er&on  to  vole  in  an  "lection 
are  mailed  to  the  .State  elections  officer, 
not  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Ceii-sus.  They 
arc  intended  to  qualify  a  person  to  vote. 

This  brings  me  to  another  very  impor- 
tant point.  That  is  the  impact  which  the 
post  card  proposal  will  have  on  tlie  or- 
derly registration  of  voters.  It  is  easy  for 
tiie  Federal  Government  to  print  and 
distribute  millions  of  forms.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  then  would  turn  around 
and  have  those  millions  of  forms  sent  to 
the  election  authorities  in  the  individual 
States.  It  would  be  the  Slate's  burden  to 
try  to  provide  administrative  ordei-  from 
the  flood  of  forms  which  would  arrive 
shortly  before  election  day.  It  would  be 
the  State's  burden  to  find  and  hire  addi- 
tional personnel  to  proce.'-s  the  forms 
within  the  period  arbitrarily  set  bv  the 
Federal  Government.  Admittedly  the 
Federal  Government  would  share  a  small 
part  of  the  cost,  but  this  would  not  solve 
the  administrative  problems  whi':'h  the 
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I  roposal  now  before  us  will  heap  on  State 
ejlection  officers. 

Most  States  do  not  require  an  individ- 
i  al  to  register  for  each  election.  In  my 
S  .tate  of  Wyoming,  if  an  individual  voted 
i  1  the  last  general  election  or  the  prl- 
r  lary  election  preceding  the  general  elec- 
on,  he  is  automatically  registered  to 
3te  in  the  general   election.   In  other 
^ords.  an  individual  might  only  be  re- 
ired  to  appear  in  person  to  register 
ily  once  in  his  lifetime,  and  thereby 
V  ould  qualify  to  vote  in  even,-  Federal 
ection. 

In  this  manner,  the  State  or  local  elec- 
on  officer  is  not  required  to  process  a 
gistration  form  for  each  vote  in  every 
ection. 

But  under  the  bill  before  us.  the  regis- 
t!  ation  forms  must  be  sent  to  each  postal 
aldress   before   every   Federal   election, 
is   both  inefficient  and  confusing. 
Government  would  go  to  the  expense 
mailing  forms  to  millions  of  persons 
0  are  already  registered  and  do  not 
.^ed  to  reregister  The  State  elections  of- 
would  be  forced  to  the  expense  of 
licessmg  registration  forms  sent  in  by 
fused  citizens  who  v,-ere  already  regis- 
but  feared  that  their  registration 
juld  lapse  if  they  did  not  send  in  an- 
er  form.  And  most  tragic  of  all  is  the 
inct  possibility  that  confused  voters, 
tljinking  that  they  must  send  in  the  post 
to  be  eligible  to  vote,  and  having 
fajiled  to  do  so  bv  inadvertence,  will  not 
thinking   thev   are   not    registered 
though  they  are  registered  by  hav- 
voted  in  the  past  election. 
My  learned  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
from  Wyoming,  is  a  former  history 
fe.ssor  of  high  reputation,  and  there- 
e,  I  noted  with  interest  his  comments 
week  that  registration  laws  were  not 
to  prevent  fraud  but  to  dLscrim- 
Inhte  against  certain  nationalities  and 
pr?vent  them  from  voting.  If  this  is  true, 
( uld   it   not  be  better  to   abolish   the 
registration  of  voters  completely?  Obvi- 
"y   almost  everyone  agrees  that  the 
?r  present  threat  of  fraud  must  be  the 
ojnpelling    reason    for    registration.    It 
's   indeed  seem  foolish   to  go  to  the 
;reme  expense  which  will  be  imposed 
this  national  voter  registration  pro- 
if  the  piu-pose  of  registration  is  to 
cnminate  against  some  nationalities 
races.    Parenthetically    I    note    that 
ves  to  register  minorities  have  been 
successful  and  have  been  able  to  com- 
with  current  State  registration  sys- 
Conversely.    registration    among 
h    school    and    college    groups — not 
object   of   any   discrimination — has 
disappointingly  low. 
'.  'fow  let  us  look  at  the  expense  to  main- 
tain this  charade  proposed  by  S.  2574. 
ranking   minority   member   of   the 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
able   senior   Senator   from   Hawaii. 
;  week  indicated  that  it  will  cost  $5 
SIO   million  to  establish   an  address 
.=  tem  for  the  distribution  of  the  forms. 
;n  the  list  must  be  kept  up  to  date, 
mailing  would  cost  between  $15  and 
million,  and  two  or  more  mailings 
be  required  each  election  year.  In 
addition,  the  cost  of  processing  the  forms 
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by  the  State  election  officers  must  be 
added. 

The  proposal  offers  to  send  Federal 
investigators  to  assi-st  in  fraud  preven- 
tion. How  much  will  it  cost  to  provide 
sufficient  investigators  to  meet  the  needs 
of  184.000  election  precincts.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  cite  the  Internal  Rev- 
'3nue  Service  ;\nd  its  tax  collccrion  sys- 
tem as  a  good  example  of  how  well  the 
post  card  registration  would  work.  It  is 
my  understaudinu  that  the  IRS  employs 
approximately  67,000  people.  Does  this 
indicate  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy  we 
might  expect  from   this  legislation? 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  voter  registra- 
tion system  provides  an  important  safe- 
guard to  voter  fraud.  It  provides  a 
checklist  which  helps  to  prevent  and  dis- 
cover voter  irregularities.  The  various 
ways  in  which  the  national  voter  regis- 
tration post  card  system  would  lead  to 
voter  fraud  have  been  discussed  in  detail 
on  this  floor.  I  have  spoken  previously 
on  this  subject  myself,  and  therefore  will 
not  cover  that  ground  again.  However, 
the  proposal  beiore  us  would  severtly  tie 
the  hands  of  election  officials  to  insure 
that  individuals  casting  a  ballot  are  fully 
qualified  and  eligible  electors. 

To  my  mind  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
of  a  citizen  to  appear  once  before  a 
designated  representative  of  the  people 
to  qualify  as  an  elector.  This  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  add  credibility  to  the 
election  of  Government  officials  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  govern  without 
a  cloud  of  election  irregularities  hanging 
over  them. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDERS  TO  REC- 
OGNIZE SENATOR  McGEE  AND 
SENATOR  CRANSTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
orders  recognizing  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee' 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia '  Mr.  Cr.^nston  i  on  tomorrow  be 
vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


RECOMMITAL  OF  NATIONAL  COAST- 
AL AND  ESTUARINE  ZONE  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
510.  S.  582.  the  National  Coastal  and 
E.nuarine  Zone  Management  Act  of  1971. 
be  recommitted  to  the  Commattee  on 
Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
Bentsen).   Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 


I 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  10  a.m.  Immediately  after  the  two 
leaders  have  spoken  under  the  standing 
order,  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd)  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  A  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  will  occur  at  11 : 45  a  m 
That  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Immediately  upon  disposition  of  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
at  12  noon,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  by  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
motion  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to  table  the 
pending  bill,  the  unfinished  business 
which  is  S.  2574. 

The  leadership  therefore  alerts  all 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  there  wUl  be 
at  least  two  yea-and-nay  votes  on  to- 
morrow—and possibly  more. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:02  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  15,  1972  at 
10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  14.  1972: 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
U.S.  permanent  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary   and   Plenipotentiary. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
Philip   Blrnbaum.  of  Maryland,   to  be  an 
Assistant   Administrator   of   the   Agency  for 
International  Development. 

District  of  Columbia  Government 
Tedson   J,  Meyers,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  February  1,   1974. 

John  J.  Gunther,  Esq.,  for  appointment  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective  on  and 
after  March  4,  1972,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  592,  79th 
Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended. 
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RECONFIRMATION  OF 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VISOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond  Times -Dispatch  of  Febru- 
ary 24  contains  a  thoughtful  editorial  on 
the  proposal  to  subject  Federal  judges  to 
periodic  reconfirmation  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  view  that  in  a  democracy  no 
official  should  have  a  lifetime  appoint- 
ment. That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  spon- 
soring an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  require  the  reconfirma- 
tion, every  8  years,  of  Federal  judges  who 
now  serve  for  life  and  are  accountable 
to  no  one. 

The  editorial  makes  this  excellent 
point: 

A  federal  Judge  is  not  an  angel.  He  is  a 
flawed  human  being,  as  fraU  aa  any  president, 
congressman,  governor  or  state  legislator — 
all  of  whom  are  held  responsible  for  their 
acts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Byrd  Amendment," 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Btrd  Amendment 

Obscured  by  more  than  two  dozen  antl- 
buslng  proposals,  a  measure  that  could  pro- 
vide the  nation  some  relief  from  federal 
Judicial  oppression  lingers  virtually  un- 
noticed in  Congress.  It  Is  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  require 
Senate  reconfirmation  of  federal  Judges  every 
eight  years. 

Essentially,  the  purpose  of  the  suggested 
amendment,  which  Is  sponsored  by  Virginia 
Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  Is  to  Increase  the  ac- 
countability of  federal  judges,  who  are  now 
answerable  to  no  one.  Members  of  the  tT.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  all  other  federal  Judges 
serve  for  life,  provided  they  behave  them- 
selves. No  matter  how  wild,  erratic  or  Irre- 
sponsible they  may  be  In  Interpreting  the 
Constitution  and  the  nation's  laws,  they  may 
not  be  deposed. 

Such  unbridled  power  makes  tyrants  of 
some  Judges  who  do  not  hesitate  to  super- 
impose their  own  personal  views  upon  the 
Constitution.  Secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
no  political  force  In  the  nation  can  touch 
them,  some  federal  Judges  have  shown  no 
compunction  about  substituting  their  per- 
sonal passions  for  objective  reasoning  In  is- 
suing opinions  profoundly  affecting  the 
nation. 

There  Is  sound  Justiflcation.  of  course,  for 
strongly  Insulating  the  Judiciary  against  pop- 
ular political  pressures.  Judges  whose  actions 
are  subject  to  ratlfloatlon  by  the  voters  and 
whose  careers  are  at  the  mercy  of  public 
opinion  are  likely  to  be  even  less  objective 
than  Judges  who  are  subject  to  no  control 
at  all.  But  Sen.  Byrd's  plan  is  a  reasonable 
compromise.  It  involves  a  principle  that  is 
embodied  in  Virginia's  new  constitution, 
which  requires  the  General  Assembly  to  elect 
State  Supreme  Court  Justices  every  12  years 
and  Judges  of  all  other  courts  of  record  every 
eight  years.  Under  such  a  plan,  a  Judge  is 
not  under  constant  pressure  to  bow  to  the 
whims  of  the  public,  but  neither  Is  he  free. 
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to  paraphrase  Sen.  Byrd,  to  cast  restraint  to 
the  winds. 

Under  existing  constitutional  procedures, 
no  man  or  woman  can  mount  a  federal  bench 
without  the  Senate's  approval.  Recent  con- 
firmation hearings  have  demonstrated  the 
Senate's  ability  and  esigerness  to  dissect  a 
judicial  nominee's  background  and  to  evalu- 
ate his  philosophy  in  determining  his  qual- 
ifications for  the  bench.  Twice  it  has  refused 
to  confirm  Supreme  Court  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  President  Nixon. 

If  it  is  considered  wise  to  seek  the  Senate's 
approval  of  initial  Judicial  nominations,  what 
could  be  wrong  with  requiring  periodic  Sen- 
ate reconfirmation  of  Judges?  To  say  that  a 
federal  Judge  who  i>asses  a  Senate  test  once 
Is  entitled  to  serve  forever  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  the  performance  of  a  federal 
judge  can  never  deteriorate,  which  is  non- 
sense. A  federal  Judge  is  not  an  angel.  He 
is  a  flawed  human  being,  as  frail  as  any 
president,  congressman,  governor  or  state 
legislator — all  of  whom  are  held  responsible 
for  their  acts. 

Should  the  Byrd  amendment  win  approval, 
it  Is  unlikely  that  the  Senate  would  refuse 
to  reconfirm  a  Judge  simply  because  his  opin- 
ions were  not  universally  or  even  widely  ap- 
plauded for  even  constitutlonaUy  sound 
decisions  are  often  unpopular.  But  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  Senate  might  occasionally 
mtister  the  courage  to  oust  a  Judge  who  con- 
sistently flouted  the  Constitution.  Against 
such  Judicial  autocrats  the  nation  urgently 
needs  protection. 


VICKI  ROGERS:  A  SPECIAL 
MESSAGE 


HON.  EIIA  T.  GRASSO 

OP  coNNECTxctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently I  received  a  wonderful  letter  from 
a  young  constituent  whose  message  was 
both  special  and  touching. 

Nine-year-old  Vicki  Rogers  of  Enfield 
wrote  to  me  expressing  her  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Her  thoughtfulness  reflects  the  dismay 
of  many  of  us  at  the  deterioration  of  our 
precious  landmarks. 

Dear  Congress:  Please  save  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  I  Yes,  save  Lincoln  Memorial.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  my  favorite  President.  I  am 
even  writing  about  Abraham  Lincoln  because 
I  love  him  so  much.  Yes,  I'm  writing  a  book 
about  him.  He  was  the  greatest  President 
that  ever  lived. 

A  letter  like  Vlcki's  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  receive.  Her  warmth  and  her  deep  ap- 
preciation for  our  Nation's  heritage  is 
matched  by  her  determination  and  sense 
of  action. 

Vicki  Rogers,  you  see,  not  only  wrote 
a  letter.  She  also  enclosed  a  generous 
portion  of  her  allowance  with  the  direc- 
tion: 

Use  the  30  cents  for  a  contribution  for  re- 
pairing the  Monument.  Thank  you! 

I  w£is  especially  moved  by  Vicki's  dona- 
tion to  help  speed  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  memorial  to  a  great  American.  Cer- 
tainly,   President   Lincoln   would    have 


been  delighted  with  Vicki's  gesture,  as 
well  as  with  her  sense  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

For  Vicki,  obviously,  actions  .'peak 
louder  than  words — and  in  that  vein, 
this  is  what  we  have  done.  First,  a  letter 
has  been  sent  to  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  C,  B.  Morton,  asking  him  for 
any  information  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  insure  its 
preservation. 

The  work  of  restoration  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  is  being  advanced  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  Service  without  the 
need  for  public  solicitation.  However, 
Vicki's  contribution  is  being  sent  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member.  The  money 
will  be  used  in  the  society's  effort,";  to  ful- 
fill President  Lincoln's  dream  that  our 
Nation's  history  be  preserved  for  present 
and  future  generations. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  represent  in  the  Congress  such  public- 
minded  constituents  as  Vicki  Rogers.  She 
is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  lier  hero. 
President  Lincoln;  and,  to  be  sure,  Vicki 
will  be  kept  fully  informed  of  proiiress  in 
the  presenation  of  the  Memorial  whose 
spirit  and  strength  have  made  .^uch.  a 
lasting  impression  on  this  young  girl. 


PLIGHT   OF   THE   SOVIET   JEWS 


HON.  JOHN.  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALtroRKiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pre-^ident,  four  con- 
stituents of  mine  initiated  and  partici- 
pated in  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lev  Lerner.  a  Jewish  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  tape  recording  of  that 
conversation  dramatizes  the  human  and 
emotional  perspective  of  the  trapedy  of 
the  Soviet  Jews. 

Although  a  transcript  falls  far  short 
of  hearing  the  actual  voices,  I  commend 
to  Senators  the  record  of  the  t^'lephone 
conversation  between  Mr,  Lemer  and  :us 
four  California  callers  It  illuminates 
.'-ome  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews— and  does 
so  in  a  touching  and  direct  way. 

I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no   objection,   the  tran- 
.script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Tflephonf  Conversation,  Fkbruabt  6.   1973 

Between:  l>ev  Lerner.  Leningrad.  U.S.S.F 
S.  J.  Lotwln,  Los  Angeles.  CaUf.:  G.  Elan   Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  W.  Ztegel,  Los  Angeles.  CaV.f.; 
R.  Zlegel.  Los  Angeles.  Calif, 
re:  Soviet  Jeicish  Imrni^ation  to  Israel 

S.  L.  Hello;  Is  this  Lev  Lerner? 

L.  L,  Yes, 

S.  L,  Lev.  my  name  Is  Stiiart  ix^twin  in 
Los  Angeles.  California,  We  wanted  to  call 
you  to  see  how  you  are  We  wanted  to  let 
you  know  that  Yanlna  is  fine  She's  in  Cali- 
fornia. Just  well  very  good.  Could  you  let 
evervone  know? 
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Yes.  of  course. 
.  Oh.  good  O.K..  we're  here  with  a  num- 

people  who  are  very  concerned  about 
nd  Oenrlch  Mlrltin  and  several  other 
?  In  Leningrad.  We  wanted  to  know  first 
.1  had  any  news  you  wanted  to  trans- 
nere. 
..  Yes — we  have  no  good  news. 

No  news? 
,,   Yes.  We  still   have  no  visas  and  no 
sslon  for  going  to  Israel. 

No  visa  and  no  permission' 

Yes.  and  my  work  and  :he  work  3f  my 

there  was  a  meeting  and  because  of  my 

to  g-j  to  Israel  we  were  named  the 
r  and  enemy  of  the  people  Do  you  un- 
r.d^ 

Yes— keep  talking  We're  getting  it  all 


Yes.  and  a:  my  work  It  was  decided  to 
i  me  from  the  work    Understand? 
Yes.  yes — keep  talking 
Yes.  and  I  can  say  the  situation  i^  now 
mg. 

Worsening':' 

Yes.  because  we  don't  know  when  we 
;ei  the  permLsslon  and  the  visa.  Do  you 
tand" 

Yes.  keep  talking;  we  understand. 
And  I  can  say  the  situation  with  the 
f  my  wife  is  the  same. 
I  see.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do' 
What? 

What  kind  of  work:' 
I  am  a  mechanical  engineer. 
Mechanical  engineer 
Yes.  because  of  the  motive  of  refusal 

yes.  I  was  just  dismissed  from  my 
.nd  with  a  great  difficulties  I  found  the 
crk.  and  now  after  three  months  and 
he  meeting  I  shall  be  dismissed  Ekj 
.derstand'' 

Yes.  I  do  You  are  dismissed  now? 
Yes.  okay  The  meeting  was  three  days 
id  It  was  the  decision  of  this  meeting, 
I  see.  What  Is  your  address — the  num- 
e  street  you  live  on  and  the  number^ 
Pr    ENGELSA    28.    kv.    23.    Leningrad 

R.S.F.S.R..  U.S.S.R. 
What  can  we  do  for  you?  We  have  a 
in  Los  Angeles  of  many  people  that 
.o  do  and  to  help  you  and  everyone 
Leningrad  who  needs  It.  What  can  we 
elp  you  immediately. 
Yes.  we  ask  only  about  once — Don't 
us! 

We  certainly  will  not  forget  you.  By 
ns. 

Yes.  help  us  if  you  can.  because  your 
nee  is  a  big  help  for  us  too.  Do  you 
and? 

No,  could  you  repeat  that  again.  The 
Isslon  is  bad. 

We  want  you — don't  forget  us. 
No.  we  won't  forget  you. 
Ves,   and    we    want   your  help   for   us 


yes.   shall    we — Is    there   anything   we 

d  you'' 

Send.  yes.  send  the  letters,  the  cards. 


Letters  and  so  on  .  .  .  we  will  do  that. 

ht  here  we  will  wTlte  to  our  govern- 

i  well  as  to — 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[s  there  anything  you  need  In  terms 

es,  clothing  or  food? 
S'o,  no.  we  don't  need  the  food. 
ifou  have  enough  food? 
i'es. 

Dkay.  clothing  for  children  or  .  .  . 
[f  you  can,  send. 
Pardon  me. 
[f  you  can.  send. 

Dh.  okay,  fine,  we  will.  I  understand 
,asn't  hearing  you  well. 
!f  you  will  send,  send  to  us.  ship  only 
tered 

Dh,  all  right.  Lev.  can  you  write  to  us^ 
Yee,  please. 
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S.  L.  Let  me  give  you  my  address.  It  Is: 
10345  West  Pico  Boulevard.  Loe  Angeles.  Cal- 
ifornia, U.S.A. 
L,  L.  Thank  you. 
S,  L.  How  many  children,' 
L.  L,  I  have  one  children — a  girl. 
S.  L.  A  girl— how  old? 
L.  L  Yes,  10  years. 

S.  L.  Ten  years,  oh,  wonderful.  A  bunch  of 
us  are  here  and  there's  about  six  children 
running  around  the  house  now  from  the  dif- 
ferent people  that  are  here.  We  have  a  daugh- 
ter—  a  girl — the  same  age  too. 
L.  L.^Yes. 

S.   L.   And   so   does   this   other  gentleman 
who  is  listening.  So  what  we  will  do  is  write 
to  you,  and  if  you  would  write  to  us  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can   here  In   the 
U.S.   to  help  you    We  certainly  are  going  to 
try  very,  very  hard, 
L.  L.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
3.  L.  I  have  a  few  more  questions  people 
want   to  know.   Would   you   hold  on   Just   a 
second? 
L,  L  Yes 

S.  L   E>o  you  know  if  the  funds,  the  mcney 
you    need    for    the    visas — do  you    hnve    the 
money  or   do  you   know  what's  required  to 
get  thes^'' 
L.  L.  Ah,  I  don't  know 

S.  L,  Okay,  We  will  look  Into  It  here  and 
find   out   and   communicate   to   you   In   the 
letters  and  through  the  telephone  calls. 
L.  L.  Yes. 

S.  L.  Okay.  Can  vou  make  telephone  calls 
to  the  U  S,'' 
L.  L.  Prom  mv  flat? 
S.  L.  Yes. 

L  L.  It  is  very  hard. 

S  L  Shall  I  give  you  my  telephone  num- 
ber? 

L.L  Give  me, 

SL.  My  number  Is  213-398-3604.  If  you 
can.  call  me  and  I  will  pay  for  the  call 
here. 

L  L.  Yes.  If  It  win  be  possible. 
S.L.  Yes.  If  It  is  possible.  Listen,  there  are 
many  activities  In  the  United  States  to  help 
everyone  go  to  Israel.  There's  been  marches 
and  demonstration,?,  letters  to  our  govern- 
ment, letters  to  the  United  Nations,  peti- 
tions— all  sort  of  activities. 
L.L.  Thank  you  very  much 
S.L.  If  you  can  teU  us  in  a  letter  or  phone 
call  Just  w^hat  goods  are  needed  and  clothing, 
records  or  anything — you  let  us  know  and 
we  will  be  able  to  get  many  people  that  ■will 
contribute  to  get  these  things  to  you.  We  will 
do  everything  we  can  within  our  piower  to 
help  you  get  out  of  Ru.ssla  and  into  Israel  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  will  do  everything  we 
can. 

L.L.  Thank  you  for  your  confidence. 
S  L.  It  will  be  a  pleasure. 
L.L.  Yes,  thank  you. 

S.L.  Good,  there  are  others  who  w^ant  to 
give  you  their  personal  greetings. 
G.E.  Hello,  Shalom  (peace  to  you). 
L.L.  Shalom,  shalom. 

G.E.  I  Just  want  to  say  we  are  with  you  and 
want  to  help  you  get  to  Israel. 
L.L.  TTiank  you. 
G.E.  Just  a  moment. 
L.L.  Thank  you, 

W.Z,  Lev,  we  want  you  to  know  that  many 
people  are  concerned,  and  that  we  will  do  our 
best  to  help  you  to  get  out.  We  want  you  to 
be  strong  and  not  give  up  your  hope'  to  be 
able  to  get  out.  There  are  many  people  here 
who  want  to  help  you. 
R  Z.  Yes,  thank  you. 

W.Z.   So.   goodbye   and   shalom    i  peace   to 
you ,) . 

R.Z.  Shalom,  and  please  give  our  regards 
to  everybody.  Please. 
LL,  I  shall  give, 

R.Z.   Goodbye    to   you.    L^hitraot    isee    you 
soon) . 

W  Z.  L'hltraot  (see  you  soon)  b'Jerushala- 
Jini  (Jerusalem; . 
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RZ  L'hitraot  (see  you  soon)  b'Jerushala- 
Jim  (In  Jerusalem) . 

L.L.  L'hltraot. 

S.L.  Lev.  we  will  be  getting  off  now.  May  we 
see  you  and  your  family  and  your  friends  In 
Jerusalem  soon. 

L.L.  Yes.  yes,  bashana  hazot  (In  this  year). 

W.Z.  Bashana  haba'a  (in  the  coming  year). 

L.L.  Lo  (no) — Bashana  Hazot  (in  this 
year). 

W.Z.  Bashana  hazot  (in  this  year) ,  nachon 
(true)? 

L  L.  Nachon  (true) ,  ken  (yes) ! 

S  L.  Beautiful,  beautiful. 


CONFERENCE  OF  THE  AGING, 
MADISON,  IND, 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  speech  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Aging  given  in  Madison, 
Ind..  Saturday,  March  11, 1972: 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Elderly 

About  20  million  Americans  are  65  or  older. 
They  represent  10  percent  of  the  nation's 
population.  They  are  the  fastest  growing 
minority  group  in  the  nation.  One  quarter  of 
them  live  below  the  poverty  level,  and  yet.  at 
the  same  time,  they  spend  60  billion  dollars 
a  year.  They  cast  more  ballots  than  any  other 
minority  group  and,  although  they  make  up 
only  10  percent  of  the  population,  they  ac- 
counted for  17  percent  of  the  votes  In  1970. 

Reaching  the  age  of  70  or  80  Is  becoming 
the  norm  these  days,  rather  than  the  sxcep- 
tlon  Older  Americans  are  better  educated, 
healthier,  more  politically  aware  than  ever 
before.  They  are  developing  some  real  politi- 
cal wallop  with  strong  lobbying  groups. 

Despite  their  numbers,  and  their  political 
importance,  the  problems  of  the  elderly  in 
the  United  States  have  largely  escaped  our 
notice. 

Time  magazine  has  said  that  there  is  a 
distinct  discrimination  against  the  old  and 
It  Is  called  "ageism",  or  in  Its  simpUst  form. 
"not  wanting  to  have  all  those  old  people 
around."  In  the  modern  United  States  small 
family  units  are  part  of  the  life  style,  and, 
unlike  primitive  families,  the  elderly,  are 
strangely  Isolated,  shunted  aside.  The  golden 
years  become  years  of  neglect,  Isolation,  bore- 
dom,  and   despair. 

But  this  shunting  aside  of  the  elderly, 
ignoring  their  problems,  and  discriminating 
against  them  Is  beginning  to  change.  There 
are  many  indications  of  the  change: 

The  two  White  House  conferences  on  the 
aging. 

The  State  and  District  follow  up  confer- 
ence, like  this  one. 

The  legislation  moving  through  the  Con- 
gress, 

The  attention  being  given  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  elderly  by  the  news  media, 
private  groups,  and  government. 

But  let  me  get  directly  to  the  point,  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  three  major  concerns 
of  the  elderly,  at  least  as  I  understand  them, 
and  make  specific  suggestions  on  how  to 
deal  with  them.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
the  elderly  have  other  Important  concerns, 
too,  but  these  three:  Income,  health,  and 
housing— seem  to  predominate. 
their  problems  and  what  to  do  about  them 

1.  Income:  Central  to  all  the  concerns  of 
the  elderly  is  Income.  There  Is  no  substitute 
for  Income  if  people  are  to  be  free  to  exer- 
cise choices  In  their  style  of  living,  and  If 
they  are  to  lead  decent  and  dignified  lives. 
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One  of  every  4  older  Americans  (about  5 
million  people)  fall  below  the  poverty  line, 
ai.d  the  number  is  accelerating.  If  their  In- 
comes could  be  raised,  many  of  their  other 
problems,  like  housing,  transportation  and 
isolation,  would  be  solved. 

Their  fixed  incomes  are  devoured  by  spl- 
raling  property  taxes  (80  percent  of  them 
live  In  their  own  households)  and  other  forms 
of  Inflation,  More  than  2  million  of  them 
live  on  that  social  security  check,  and  noth- 
ing else. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  make  the  rounds 
of  the  Post  Offices  in  the  9th  District  to 
meet  constituents.  I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  the  number  of  elderly  who  live  only  on 
that   social   security  check   each   month. 

Inflation  and  taxes  hit  them  especially 
hard.  They  often  live  on  fixed  Incomes,  pen- 
sions, social  security  benefits  and  the  cost 
of  many  items,  like  medical  services,  which 
affect  the  elderly  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  younger  persons,  have  risen  at  a  fast- 
er rate  than  other  items.  Taxes  and  especial- 
ly property  taxes  keep  going  up,  even  as 
their   income   keeps   coming   down. 

They  are  often  locked  out  of  employment 
opportunity  and  Job  discrimination  Is  a  fact 
of  their  lives.  Although  40  percent  of  the  long 
term  unemployed  In  the  country  are  over 
45  years  of  age,  only  10  percent  of  Federal 
retraining  programs  are  devoted  to  men  of 
that  age,  and  only  4  percent  are  designed  for 
those  55  and  over.  Older  Americans  are  out  of 
work  and  those  who  are  working  are  earning 
from  half  to  three-quarters  lees  than  younger 
workers. 

Thousands  of  them  have  lost  pensions 
which  they  thought  they  had  earned. 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  elderly  to  get  bank 
loans,  home  mortgages,  or  automobile  Insur- 
ance. 

We  should  do  several  things  to  deal  with 
this  most  serious  problem  of  older  Ameri- 
cans: 

1.  The  basic  floor  of  income  for  older 
Americans  should  be  established  throtigh  the 
Social  Security  system  and  this  floor  should 
be  at  a  level  above  the  poverty  level. 

2.  Social  security  benefits  should  be  in- 
creased by  20%  in  1972.  The  present  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  House,  and  pending  in  the 
Senate  provides  for  a  5  percent  Increase, 
effective  June  1972,  Widows  should  receive 
benefits  up  to  the  level  their  deceased  hus- 
bands would  have  received.  (The  celling  Is 
now  82.5  percent  of  the  husband's  benefits) . 

3.  Recipients  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
more  money  from  wages  without  losing  their 
benefits.  The  exempt  amount  of  earnings 
should  be  increased  to  not  leas  than  $3000  a 
year.  The  proposal  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  already  passed  by  the  House  increases 
the  earnings  limitation  from  $1680  to  $2000. 

4.  Pension  plans  need  special  attention. 
According  to  one  Informed  estimate,  only  10 
percent  of  the  i>eople  who  work  under  pen- 
sion plans  actually  receive  any  benefits.  Older 
people  are  often  locked  out  of  Jobs  because 
it  Is  too  expensive  to  let  them  Join  a  pensdon 
plan. 

5.  Broader  coverage  of  private  pension 
plans  should  be  encouraged  with  minimum 
standards  enacted  to  Insure  receipt  of  bene- 
fits by  workers  and  their  survivors.  We 
should  also  require  fiduciary  responsibility, 
minimum  funding  requirements  and  pro- 
tection through  reinsurance  and  other 
measures  of  the  promised  benefits. 

6.  Programs  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  elderly 
should  receive  special  attention.  I  am  al- 
ways Impressed  by  the  number  of  the  elderly 
who  want  to  be  working  and  contributing. 

A  few  small  scale  programs  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  elderly  have  been  successful.  Opera- 
tion Green  Thumb  hires  retired  farmers  for 
landscaping  and  gardening.  Green  Thumb 
has  done  a  marvelous  Job  In  Indiana.  The 
International    Executive    Service    Corps    ar- 
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ranged  for  retired  executives  to  lend  man- 
agement skills  to  developing  countries.  Pos- 
ter grandparents  pay  4,000  low  Income 
grandparents  to  care  for  8,000  under  privi- 
leged youngsters  Many  serve  today  In  VISTA 
and  the  Peace  Corps  and  have  been  enor- 
mously successful.  One  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer, 71  years  of  age,  told  me  the  people  of 
the  under-developed  countries  rank  age  very 
highly  and  when  he  met  that  kind  of  appre- 
ciative attitude,  he  outdid  himself.  I  simply 
find  It  no  longer  socially  acceptable  or  eco- 
nomically necessary  that  5  million  older 
Americans  live  In  poverty, 

2.  Health — The  other  big  worry  for  Ameri- 
cans is  health:  Health  problems  are  com- 
pounded for  older  Americans.  While  they 
have  about  half  the  Income  of  younger 
workers,  they  pay  twice  as  much  for  health 
care.  They  are  twice  as  likely  to  have 
chronic  aliments  requiring  prolonged  and 
expensive  care. 

Nursing  homes  which  symbolize  the  ne- 
glect of  older  Americans  have  come  under 
special  criticism  In  recent  months  for  un- 
sanitary conditions,  poor  food,  fire  hazards, 
mls-appropriatlon  of  funds  and  conditions 
which   degrade   human   dignity. 

About  1  million  of  the  elderly  live  In 
nursing  homes.  Some  are  nice,  but  most  are 
not,  and  in  many  of  them  the  food  and  care 
is  atrocious.  My  colleague  in  the  Congress, 
David  Prior  from  Arkansas,  recently  visited 
twelve  nursing  homes  in  Washington,  He 
said  he  found  only  two  where  he  would  be 
willing  to  put  his  mother,  but  that,  even 
with  his  salary,  he  could  not  afford  them. 

The  Federal  government  should  not  con- 
tinue to  pay  vast  sums  to  nursing  homes 
which  fall  far  short  of  meeting  minimum 
standards  of  decency.  Present  federal  regula- 
tions shotild  be  strictly  enforced,  and.  If 
the  standards  are  not  met,  then  federal  funds 
should  be  cut  off. 

Several  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  older  Americans: 

1.  We  should  eliminate  the  monthly  pre- 
mium for  supplementary  medical  insurance 
In  Medicare. 

2.  We  should  provide  the  complete  range 
of  health  care  services  for  the  elderly  under 
Medicare.  Medicare  should  cover  prescription 
drugs.  That  very  matter  is  pending  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  now.  I  have  Joined  with  114 
other  House  Members  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  it. 

The  care  of  eyes,  ears,  teeth  and  feet. 
eyeglass,  hearing  aids,  dentures,  should  be 
covered  by  Medicare  The  deductibles  and 
co-payments  should  be  eliminated, 

3.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
research  of  the  health  problems  of  older 
Americans, 

4.  We  must  move  vigorously  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  health  manpower 
and  essential  facilities  for  all  Americans, 
not  Just  older  Americans. 

An  elderly  man  said  to  me  the  other 
day  at  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Post  Offices, 
"We  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  a  Presi- 
dent to  Peking,  but  we  can't  send  an  old 
man  to  a  doctor." 

5.  More  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
nutrition  problems  of  the  elderly.  An  esti- 
mated one  third  to  one  half  of  their  health 
problems  are  related  to  nutrition.  Recently 
the  Congress  approved  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  nutltlonal  program  for  the  elderly. 
This  legislation  will  provide  low  cost  nutri- 
tional meals  served  dally  at  social  settings. 

This  bill  Is  In  the  final  stages  of  passage. 

6.  In  addition,  the  elderly  will  benefit  — 
and  so  will  all  Americans — from  a  stepped  up 
program  of  medical  research  and  treatment 
of  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Behind  all  these  specific  proposals  is  a 
feeling  that  comprehensive  health  care  for 
older  i>eople  Is  a  basic  right,  and  a  quality  of 
life  that  Is  consistent  with  the  Invaluable 
contributions  to  this  nation. 
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3.  Hou.'^i.ip:  Another  problem  of  older 
Americans  that  I  hear  much  about  Is  hous- 
ing. 

Approximately  6  million  older  Americans 
live  m  unsatisfactory  housing.  At  least  120.- 
000  federally  assisted  units  are  needed  each 
year  to  overcome  the  present  deficit  In  hous- 
ing, but  we  lire  prcducing  onlv  about  37,000 
each  year,  over  the  la^i  10  years'. 

Many  of  the  70  percent  of  the  elderlv  who 
own  their  own  home  face  swiftly  rising 'prop- 
erty taxes  and  other  costs  on  very  limited 
retirement  incomes  and  manv  of  them  lose 
their  homes. 

Quite  candidly,  thi.s  m.itter  of  housing  is 
among  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
elderly.  Several  of  our  communities  in  South- 
ern Indiana  are  making  genuine  efforts  to 
deal  with  it,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
community  In  Southern  Indiana  which  has 
adequate  housing  for  the  elderly. 

I  have  introduced  legislatlon'almed  at  eas- 
ing the  property  tax  burden  of  olde.--  Ameri- 
cans by  providing  a  federal  income  tax  credit 
to  offset  exploding  state  and  loc;U  property 
taxes. 

But  more  is  needed  than  a  tax  credit,  if 
we  are  to  provide  a  safe  and  decent  living 
environment  for  the  elderly.  We  need  a  va- 
riety of  living  arrauKsments  for  the  elderly, 
including: 

New  and  rehabilitated  housing,  In  large 
and  small  concentrations. 

Independent  living  areas  with  recreational 
and  activity  programs  within  easy  access. 

Housing  produced  by  public,  p'rlvate  and 
non-profit  agencies. 

Congregate  housing  with  food  and  per- 
sonal ser\ice.  f 

Facilities  with  medical  and  homemaker 
service,'^. 

Long  term  care  facilities  for  the  chroni- 
cally ill. 

Only  one  program  has  produced  subsUn- 
tlal  number  of  decent  homes  at  rates  older 
per.sons  can  afford.  Section  202  of  the  Hou-s- 
ing  Act.  provides  direct  loans  at  nominal 
interest  rates  to  non-profit  sponsors  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  It  requires  special  fea- 
tures relating  to  span,  design,  construction 
that  are  advantages  to  the  elderly. 

I  am  es;:>eclally  distressed  that  the  Admin- 
Istr.uion  Is  phasing  out   this  program. 

At  this  point  let  me  ilgress  just'a  moment 
to  mention  the  particular  concern  we  should 
have  for  the  rural  elderly. 

In  doing  so.  I  don't  '  ant  to  detract  from 
the  problems  of  the  urban  elderly, 

A  third  of  the  nation's  elderly  live  in  tlie 
deteriorating  center  of  our  big  cities.  Any- 
one who  has  walked  the  streets  of  rur  big 
cities  has  seen  the  penniless  widows  plodding 
to  their  dingy  single  room  hotels,  frightened 
to  death  of  alcoholics  and  dope  addicts.  One 
such  woman  tnid  me  that  she  gets  so  fearful 
and  disgusted  with  her  neighborhood  that 
she  Is  sleeping  her  life  away.  For  these  people 
the  weekly  trip  to  the  grocery  store  becomes 
a  perilous  adventure. 

But  about  40  percent  of  the  elderly  live  In 
rural  America 

"ITiey  nave  even  less  than  the  urban  elderly. 
One  half  of  them  are  classified  as  poor 
Their  health  Is  not  as  good  and  they  need 
more  health  rare,  and  it  Is  harder  to  get 

They  have  special  and  unique  problems, 
wiilch  should  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  as 
part  of  our  general  concern  for  the  elderly: 
Transportation  must  be  provided  for  them 
so  that  health,  education,  social  and  employ- 
ment services  are  available  to  them. 

Employment  programs  like  Green  Thumb, 
need  to  be  expanded. 
Property  taxes  need  to  be  reduced. 
Home  repair  programs  made  available. 

ATTITUDE    TOWARD    THE    ELDERLT 

Obviously,  there  are  many  things  that  we 
need  to  think  about  with  regard  to  older 
.Americans  I've  only  talked  about  three  of 
the   most    Important:    Income,   health,    and 
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hoi  sing.  I  have  not  talked  about  employ- 
me:  t.  training  opportunities,  education, 
trai  sportatlon,  research  and  a  variety  of 
oth  ir  matters. 
Bjt  Income,  health  and  housing  are  the 
fundamental — except  for  one  other 
ern,  and  It  is  the  most  fundamental  of 
And  that  Is  the  attitude  toward  the 
elddrly  that  still  lingers  In  this  country. 
.Apove  anything  else.  It  seems  to  me,  we 
to  get  away  from  the  callous  notion 
older  Americans  are  nice,  have  done 
thejr  part  and  should  now  be  put  on  a  shelf 
nt  to  Florida  or  stashed  away  In  an  old 
home.  We  must  reject  the  idea  that  re- 
Is  a  status  and  view  it  instead  as 
ual  process,  prepared  for  over  a  period 
'  Ime.  We  must  acknowledge,  appreciate 
use  the  Important  contributions  the  el- 
y  can  and  do  make. 

with    a    fundamental    reshaping    of 
attitudes    toward    the    elderly    will    we 
y  make  the  progress  we  want  and  the 
elderly  deserve, 
ant  to  see: 
IT   priorities   reshaped   to   place   human 
nee<  Is  at  the  center  of  our  concerns. 

sung  and  old  participating  In  the  decision 
'.ng  process  of  this   nation,  serving  on 
1  ds  and  commissions,  and  provided  with 
jpportunlty  to  be  effective  voices, 
people  living  and  dying  In  dignity  and 
J;ng   pain   and   poverty, 
mmunlties  reaching  out  to  provide  de- 
safe  and  hospitable  environments  for 
Dpople.    entitling    people    to   enrich    the 
• :  of  their  lives. 

',3   time   to   clc^e    I   think   of  so   many 
L'5  of   the   elderly   from   recent   years. 
e  eldfr'.y  couple  who  go  to  the  restau- 
and  eat  one  meal   between  them — be- 

hey  can't  afford  two. 
e  lady  u-ho  could  not  afford  80  cents  bus 
to  go  across  town  to  visit  her  husband 
lursing  home. 

another  one  who.  after  a  lifetime  of 

church   attendance,   had  no  regular 

pwrtatlon  to  the  Sunday  morning  serv- 


e   couple   who  fear   their   home,   which 
jwn.  has  become  too  expensive  for  them 
:se  of  splrallng  property  taxes. 
e  man  who  pays  half  his  social  security 

for   drugs   each    month. 

ese  are  the  things  I  want  to  avoid.  These 

;s,    when    they    come   to   my   attention. 

me  .s.'^y,  "We  can  do  better  than  that 

erica  '  I  know  we  can    because  I  have 


uples  who  have   'retired"  happily,  satis- 

r.y- 

'r  people  engaged  '.vlth  life.  Not  long 
round  a  man  In  his  eighties  working  on 
pabulary  (I  wish  I  could  get  my  chll- 
:a  do  It  half  so  diligently). 

:jple   conserving   and   enjoying,   not  ac- 

n^  and  exploiting. 

'.pie  showing  a  concern  for  others,  rather 
A  desire  to  control  others. 

people  who  have  the  remarkable  gift 
.r.g  able  to  accept  each  day  a.s  a  gift. 
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TY  LEGISLATIVE  GOALS  OF 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAAOLINA 
IN  tHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Moiiday,  February  6,  1972,  the  Veterans 
of  I  oreign  Wars  presented  their  legisla- 
tive program  to  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairt  Conunittee.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Vicites, 
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the  commander  m  chief,  Mr.  Cooper 
Holt,  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
VFW:  and  Mr.  Francis  Stover,  legislative 
director,  presided  for  the  VFW  with  Mr. 
Vicites  addressing  the  committee. 

While  other  countries  have  suffered 
the  devastation  of  war,  the  United  States 
has  never  had  to  fight  an  invader  on 
its  liome  soil.  Our  wars  were  fought  in 
foreign  lands.  Accordingly,  the  members 
of  the  VFW  are  the  very  soldiers  who  de- 
fended our  country  so  well  overseas. 

The  VFW  has  prepared  a  pamphlet 
setting  out  their  priority  goals  for  this 
year.  These  goals  are  extremely  impor- 
tant ones  which  deserve  serious  consid- 
eration by  Congress. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pamphlet  entitled  "VFW 
Priority  Goals"  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  of  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VFW  PaiORrTY  Go,\ls — Legisl.^tive  .and 

SECtmiTY  FOR  1972 
PREAMBLE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Living  veterans  in  ."America  now  total  more 
than  28  million.  \^eteran£,  together  with 
their  families,  comprise  almoat  100  million  or 
about  half  of  our  population.  Since  the 
founding  of  our  Republic,  grateful  Con- 
gresses have  approved  a  most  comprehensive 
program  of  veterans  rights  and  bene9ts  In 
recognition  of  the  extra  sacrlflce  In  the  na- 
tional interest  by  wartime  veterans.  U.S. 
veterans  program.^  are  unmatched  by  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  1970s  will  be  the  crucial 
decade  for  the  preservation  and  continuation 
of  veterans  programs.  There  art-  cr.i.nous 
slgnj  on  the  horizon  which  lead  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  veterans  programs 
are  In  mortal  danger  Commander-in-Chief 
Joseph  L.  Vicites  stated  It  this  way  in  his 
acceptance  s{)eech  when  he  assumed  the  of- 
fice of  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  National 
Convention  in  Dall.i^;,  Texas,  August  13-20, 
1971  when  he  proclaimed: 

"Veterans  benefits  will  be  our  battle  cry. 
Unless  we  put  up  a  more  productive  effort 
to  preserve  and  liberalize  these  benefits,  the 
office  of  Management  and  Budget,  together 
with  the  Individuals  and  groups  who  have 
long  opfxeed  us,  will  eventually  eliminate 
them." 

There  are  other  developments  which  make 
this  year  different  from  previous  years.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  ha.?  always  ad- 
hered to  the  position  that  all  veterans  would 
be  treated  alike  with  respect  to  entitlement 
to  veterans  assistance  and  benefits.  How- 
ever, it  i.'^  impossible  to  ignore  that  there 
are  ma;.y  older  veterans  in  our  society,  es- 
pecially the  15  million  World  War  I  veterans, 
whose  average  age  is  76.  A:  the  other  end 
of  the  ladder  are  the  more  than  five  million 
youag  or  Vietnam  •. e'erans.  many  of  whom 
.ire  In  their  early  208.  While  these  veterans 
have  shared  common  experiences  and  made 
an  extra  contribution  In  "oehalf  of  the  na- 
tion by  their  service  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
their  ages  make  their  needs  quite  different 
and  distinct.  Tl:e  Vietnam  veteran  Is  Just 
starting  out  in  life.  He  needs  a  certain  kind 
of  assistance,  which  is  of  little  significance 
In   helping  the  World  War   I  veteran. 

AU  World  War  I  veterans  have  retired. 
They  are  most  concerned  with  a  generous 
and  realistic  pension  which  will  provide 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  That  Is 
why  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  while 
continuing  its  best  efforts  for  all  veterans 
a:.d  their  famllle,i.  will  be  placing  special 
emphasis  on  legislation  which  will  help  the 
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younger  veteran  to  be  quickly  and  success- 
fully  rehabilitated  back  Into  civilian  life  and 
the  older  veteran  to  enjoy  a  dignified  and 
well-earned  retirement. 

VA  hospital  and  medical  care  will  continue 
to  be  a  V.P.W.  Priority  Goal.  National  Ceme- 
teries in  every  state  to  provide  veterans  with 
an  opportunity  to  be  burled  in  a  National 
Cemetery  reasonably  close  to  his  home  Is 
also  of  great  concern  to  VJ.W.  members. 

Inflation  has  taken  Its  toll  on  the  more 
than  six  million  veterans  and  their  families 
who  subsist  In  whole  or  in  part  on  VA  ccm- 
pe:isatlon  or  pension  checks.  These  programs 
must  keep  up  with  spU-allng  Inflation.  Job- 
less veterans,  both  the  older  veteran  who  Is 
out  of  work  because  of  adjustments  In  the 
aerospace,  defense,  and  similar  industries 
and  the  younger  Vietnam  veteran  who  has 
no  employment  skills,  are  both  of  prlorltv 
concern  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  We 
must  find  ways  to  have  Federal  assistance 
reach  these  veterans  at  the  local  level  to 
provide  them  with  jobs  and  job  training 
which  they  so  desperately  need. 

These  and  many  other  problems  are  ex- 
pressed In  hundreds  of  mandates  approved 
by  the  delegates  to  our  Dallas  National 
Convention. 

The  following  program  Is  a  representa- 
tive list  of  the  key  problems  and  Intense  con- 
cerns which  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  be- 
lieves are  of  critical  Importance  and.  hope- 
fully, win  be  favorably  resolved  during  this 
coming  year  by  their  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

TO    INSURE    BEST    HOSPTTAL    AND     MEDICAL     CARE 

A.  No  reduction  In  average  dally  patient 
load  In  VA  hospitals, 

B.  Eliminate  pauper's  oath  requirement  for 
admission  to  a  VA  hospital. 

C.  Inunedlate  full  resumption  of  long- 
range  construction  and  modernization  pro- 
gram to  keep  VA  hospitals  second  to  none. 

D.  Drug  treatment  and  medical  and  em- 
ployment rehabilitation  by  VA  for  all  drug 
dependent  veterans. 

To  PREVENT  VA  Hospitals  From   Becoming 
Second  Rate  or  Being   Closed 

A.  Oppose  any  merging  of  VA  hospitals 
or  facilities  In  proposed  National  Health  In- 
surance Plan. 

B.  Operate  Congresslonally  authorized 
125  000  hospital  beds. 

C.  Repeal  existing  law  which  requires  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  gain  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  OfHce  of  Management  and 
Budget  before  proceedings  with  any  VA  hos- 
pital or  construction  project, 

D  Support  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
establishment  of  new  VA  hospitals  and  med- 
ical facilities  or  substantial  renovation,  al- 
teration or  modernization  of  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities may  proceed  when  approved  by  Hou=^e 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

FOR     DIGNrTY     AND     SECVRrtY     OF     V.ORLD     WAR     I 
AND    OLDER    VETERANS 

A.  Minimum  pension  payment  of  at  least 
?125  a  month  for  a  veteran  alone  and  $150  a 
month  for  a  married  World  War  I  veteran, 

B  Both  hospital  and  outpatient  medical 
care  for  all  medical  needs  of  veterans  70  or 
older. 

C.  Presumption  that  older  veterans  are 
service  connected  for  entitlement  to  drugs 
and  medicines  by  VA. 

D.  Greatly  expanded  hometown  nursing 
care  for  older  veterans  to  prevent  separation 
from  their  families  and  loved  ones. 

REVISION    OF    PENSION    AND    COMPENSATION 
PROGRAMS 

A.  Increased  pension  rates  and  Income  lim- 
itations to  assure  no  veteran  suffers  loss 
of  VA  pension  because  of  Social  Security 
and  equivalent  Increases  In  retirement  In- 
come. 
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B.  Cost  of  living  Increases  for  the  millions 
of  veterans  and  their  families  who  receive 
disability  compensation,  pension  and  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  payments 
from  the  Veterans  Administration. 

C.  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  widows  of  veterans  who 
were  100%  service  connected  disabled  at  the 
time  of  their  death. 

D.  Contmue  the  statutory  award  for  vet- 
erans suffering  from  arrested  tuberculosis. 

E.  Disregard  Income  of  wife  In  determining 
VA  pension  entitlement  and  adequate  pen- 
sions for  widows  of  veterans. 

EXPANDED  GI  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  BILL 

A.  Increased  GI  Bill  assistance  to  include 
the  cost  of  books,  tuition  and  fees. 

B.  More  funds  for  stepping  up  on-the-job 
training  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  veterans  who  do  not  want  to  go 
to  college  or  desire  institutional  training. 

C.  Cost  of  living  Increase  In  GI  Bill  train- 
ing rates. 

D.  Advance  educational  payment  and  In- 
crease entitlement  to  48  months. 

E.  Restore  educatirnal  beneflts  to  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  who  have  not 
heretofore  used  full  entitlement. 

MORE    MEANINGFtJL   ASSISTANCE   FOR   RETURNING 
VIETNAM    VETERANS 

A.  Expanded  contact  and  outreach  program 
to  insure  that  every  Vietnam  veteran  knows 
of  his  veterans  rights  and  beneflts. 

B.  Complete  support  of  a  crash  program  to 
provide  Jobs  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  veterans. 

C.  More  Job  training  programs  with  extra 
emphasis  on  veterans  with  no  civilian  em- 
ployment skills  or  experience. 

D.  Establish  low  cost  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam  veterans  similar  to  NSLI 
program  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  vet- 
erans. 

JOBS   AND   JOB   SECXJKITT 

A.  Total  support  of  President  Nixon's  Jobs 
for  Veterans  program  and  related  programs 
which  carry  out  the  President's  slx-polnt 
program  to  obtain  employment  for  veterans. 

B.  Urging  the  Department  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide preference  for  veterans  In  all  employ- 
ment programs,  especially  veterans  vrtthout 
employment  skills  or  Job  experience. 

C.  Adequate  staff  and  funds  for  Veterans 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERIES  AND  BURIAL  ALLOWANCES 

A.  Transfer  Jurisdiction  of  national  ceme- 
teries to  the  Veterans  Administration. 

B.  Increase  veterans  burial  allowance  to  at 
least  $750. 

C.  Oppose  annual  recommendation  of  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  eliminate 
veterans  burial  allowance  where  veterans  sire 
also  entitled  to  lump  sum  Social  Security 
death  beneflts. 

FOR  IMPROVED  PROGRAMS  FOR  MILITARY  RETIREES 
AND    THEIR    FAMILIES 

A.  Eliminate  present  requirement  that  a 
military  retiree  must  forfeit  VA  compensa- 
tion payment  to  which  he  may  be  entitled 
If  his  military  retired  pay  Is  a  greater  amount. 

B.  Support  legislation  to  provide  equitable 
survivor  beneflts  for  the  military  retiree  who 
dies  after  he  has  retired  from  military  serv- 
ice. 

VETERANS  PREFERENCE  FOR  VETERANS  EMPLOYED 
BY  ALL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  AND  U.S. 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

A.  Preserve  and  continue  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence for  all  veterans  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

B.  Call  upon  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  pro- 
vide Veterans  Preference  to  all  veterans  In 
the  Postal  Service,  as  provided  In  the  Postal 
Reform  Act  of  1970. 
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RESTORE    VETERANS    DAY    TO    NOVEIfBER     11 

The  V.F.W.  Priority— National  Securltv 
and  Foreign  Affairs  Program,  for  1972. 

PREAMBLE — NATIONAL     SECURITY     AND     FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  PROGRAM 

The  United  States  has  always  abided  by 
an  ethic  which  extends  beyond  the  Imme- 
diate, which  has  in  Its  essence  of  being  a 
pvirpose  larger  than  our  national  comfort 
and  safety.  We  must  now  and  always  strive, 
Ui  cooperation  with  other  nations,  to  defend 
this  traditional  ethic;  attemptmg  to  estab- 
lish an  enduring  structure  of  world  peace. 
We  must  not  allow  the  horrors  that  we  have 
suffered  In  Vietnam  to  deter  us  from  our 
dedication  to  International  Interaction  and 
harmony.  A  lasting  peace  can  only  be 
achieved  through  a  meaningful  dialogue  of 
all  peoples. 

■We  must  view  the  Vietnam  era  of  Involve- 
ment as  a  valuable  experience  In  our  nation's 
maturation  process,  and  discourage  any  ef- 
forts to  isolate  the  philosophies  and  strength 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  We  must  en- 
courage any  efforts  to  deliberate  the  nature 
of  peace  and  to  seek  out  methods  of  Insur- 
ing peace  today  and  In  the  future.  We  must 
condemn  as  Intolerable  any  views  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  high  standards  set  by 
American  traditions,  or  to  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals and  countries  to  seek  and  insure 
worldwide  peace. 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  speaks 
as  the  voice  of  our  nation.  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representative.?,  by  word  and  deed,  ,<hould 
support  this  fundamental  concept  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  not  allow  political  op- 
portunism to  overshadow  their  Inalienable 
right  of  dissent.  There  Is  very  little  value 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  vilifying  com- 
ments of  dissident  officials.  If  what  they  truly 
desire  Is  national  unity  and  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  ending  international  conflicts,  they 
must  realize  that  vituperative  and  derisive 
remarks  about  our  President  and  our  na- 
tional policies  do  not  offer  the  prompt  and 
Intelligent  solutions  we  so  desperately  seek 
to  these  problems  which  are  tearing  our 
country  apart.  Protest  Is  an  essential  aspect 
of  democracy,  but  now  Is  the  time  for  more 
reasonable  voices  to  be  heard.  A  positive  and 
more  reasonable  approach  to  solving  our 
problems  of  disagreement  cannt  be  found 
through  emotionalism.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, those  espousing  a  historical  perspec- 
tive are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  media  ap- 
peal. True  solutions  to  our  problems  can  only 
be  found  through  national,  as  well  as  Inter- 
national, dialogue,  through  logic  and 
through  a  constant  reminder  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  We  must  speak  as  one  natioi 
once  again,  not  because  we  are  willing  or 
able  to  Ignore  our  weaknesses,  but  because 
we  have  a  national  realization  of  our  great 
potential! 

Is  compassion  natural  In  this  world  where 
the  struggles  of  superior  powers  have  become 
the  predominate  factors?  Those  who  portray 
themselves  as  concerned  and  compassionate 
must  understand  that  deeds  necessarily  con- 
firm the  Intensity  of  words.  Deeds  must  nec- 
essarily provide  the  American  POWs  now 
suffering  in  the  prisons  of  Southeast  Asia 
with  a  solace  they  so  desperately  need.  With- 
out the  true  compassion  of  deeds,  those  men 
win  remain  faceless  in  the  annals  of  human- 
ity. We  cannot  allow  them  to  be  lost  in  a 
sea  of  anonymity 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  believe  in  the  principles  and  ethics 
which  have  made  our  nation  great.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  natlo.ial  adherence  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  ethics  can  bind  the  wounds  which 
pain  us  now.  and  we  pledge  our  support  to 
them. 

The  que.-5tlon  every  Am.erlcan  should  ask 
himself  is  "Do  I  believe  there  Is  a  real  and 
dangerous  threat  to  our  National  Security  by 
a  C(  mmuiilst  Conspiracy?" 
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The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  having  an- 
swered that  question  by  an  unequivocal  and 
resounding  -Yes."  herein  sets  forth  our  rec- 
ommendations and  goals  to  meet,  repel  and 
remove  that  threat. 

NATIONAL    SECURITY 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  advocate 
I>eace    through    national    strength    by — 

1.  Requesting  immediate  strengthening  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Defense,  Marines,  Na- 
tioiial  Guard,  and  Reserve  Forces  to  Insure 
the  most  effective,  well-balanced  fighting 
force  in  the  world. 

2.  Requesting  immediate  appropriations 
and  authorization  for  the  development  and 
consiructlon  of  modern  and  effective  bomb- 
ers, fighters,  missiles  and  of  naval  vessels, 
particularly  alrc-aft  carriers  and  submarmes, 
with  adequate  support  vessels  to  insure  a 
flrst-class.  effective  fighting  Air  and  Navy 
Force. 

3.  Irrmu'diate  enlargement  of  an  adequate 
and  effective  Merchant  Marine 

4.  Supporting  and  urging  the  appropria- 
tion of  adequate  funds  for  the  research  and 
development  program  for  the  continued  Im- 
provement of  weapons,  missiles,  and  defense 
systems  for  .■^Ul  branches  of  the  service, 

5.  Usin^^  every  affirmative  means  of  inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  importance  of  a  first- 
rate,  adequate  military  posture  and  urging 
their  support  of  same  as  the  most  effective 
maintenance  of  peace. 

6.  Military  forces  are  to  be  committed  only 
upon  determ;nation  of  a  clear  definition  of 
mllit.ary  and  political  objectives  to  be  se- 
cured; and  once  determined,  all  necessary 
military  forces  and  equipment  shall  be  avail- 
able and  utilized  to  insure  a  quick  aiid  cer- 
t.a!n  victory. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

1.  Call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  demand  Immediately  of  Hand  an 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  to  support  all  c.Torts 
throughout  the  world  to  attain  humanitarian 
treatment  for  ail  prisoners  of  war;  and  that 
we  will  not  withdraw  our  forces  from  South- 
east Asia  until  a  satisfactorv  resolution  of 
the  POW  Issue  is  resolved 

2.  Encourage  any  dLscusslon  which  would 
lead  to  eventual  partnership  of  nations  In 
the  Pacific  Basin  and  a  self-determined  struc- 
ture of  peace  and  equitable  stability  through- 
out Southea.^t  Asia;  support  action  deemed 
necessary  to  attain  an  honorable  peace  and 
hasten  the  return  of  .American  fighting  men. 

3.  Support  continuation  of  NATO  with 
adequate  military  forces  and  urge  European 
Nations  to  contribute  to  the  common  de- 
fe!i.=e  of  Europe  commensurate  witii  their 
individual   and  collective  security  interests. 

4.  Urge  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  honor  its  1954  treaty  commitment 
to  defend  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
from  attack;  we  urge  continued  United 
States  support  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity; 
aiid  oppose  the  representation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  In  the  United  Nations  un- 
less there  Is  some  reversal  in  their  present 
policies, 

5  Urge  and  support  an  initiative  of  the 
Government  and  pe.jple  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  developing  a  program  of  hemispheric 
reconciliation,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
common  heritage  of  cultural,  ethnic,  and 
religious  values  of  the  We.^tern  Hemisphere. 

6  Urge  that  the  United  State.?  use  Its 
gocd  offices  to  effectuate  a  negotiated  peace 
In  the  Middle  East  and  to  that  end,  we 
sttppcrt  all  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  an  effective  counterbalance  to  the 
Soviet  Influence  In  the  Middle  Ecst  and  any 
ai:d  all  efforts  of  parties  who  have  the  will 
and  true  desire  to  arrive  at  a  lasting  and 
equitable   peace  In  the  Middle   East, 
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ngth,  spirit,  and  uite^jrity  of  our  military. 
Advocate  contiiuied   treatment  and  re- 
llitatlon  of  servicemen  identified  as  drug 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
'  Administration. 
Advocate  extending  the  system  cf  selec- 
service  to  assure  the  military  forces  of 
nation  suflBclent  strength  In  the  active 
lees  and  in  the  reserves 
Encourage   and   support   the   participa- 
of  all  qualified  colleges  and  universities 
aOTC  programs. 

Eliminate    the    technical    difficulties   of 
.'Ing   the   orTense   of   desertion   from    the 
arnjed  forces,  and   oppose  amnesty   to   mili- 
deserters. 

Urge  a  vigorous  effort  to  have  beneflis 
privileges    restored    to    retired    military 
perfonnel  equivalent  to  those  of  active  duty 
tary  personnel. 

Oppose  removal  df  religious  training  and 
guidance    programs    traditionally 
inc^>rporated   In   the    training   and   develop- 
t   of   military   leaders   and   insist   on   re- 
ion  of  Armed  Forces  Chaplaincy. 
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MILrXART    M.^NPOWER    AND    PERSONNEL 

Support    any    eltorts    to    revitalize    the 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    M.'^RYL.^ND 

I.-f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

^r.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  abortion 
foe:  have  long  realized  that  simply  op- 
pos  ng  abortion  is  not  enough — other 
cou  "ses  of  action  must  be  proposed  to 
soh  e  the  problems  which  abortion  is  sup- 
posed to  solve. 

discussion  of  valid  alternatives  to 
aboHion  is  presented  in  the  last  of  six 
arti:les  written  by  Mary  Kay  Williams 
for  the  N.C.  News  Service,  and  I  insert 
tha  :  article  into  the  Record: 

fl.  Abortion  .and  Alternatives   iTOOi 
(By  Mary  Kay  Williams) 

is  not  enough  to  be  against   abortion. 

must  be  for  the  things  that  will  help  to 

late  the  reasons  for  abortion  in  the  first 


.It    must    be    kept    In    mind    is    that    a 
an  seeking  an  abortion  Is  acting  to  meet 
sis   in   her  life    She  deserves   intensive 
ilderatlon.   acceptance,    and    professional 
tion. 
MjDst   abortions   In   this   country   are   per- 
d  for  "mental   health   reasons."  Ye"   a 
lous  article  In  this  series  showed  that  the 
bprn  child  has  never  be€n  demonstrated 
the  direc"  cause  of  any  emotional  dls- 
Furthermore.  where  a  mental  condition 
present  before  preijnancy.  the  pregnancy 
not   aggravate   the  condition. 
What  becomes  clear,  then,  is  that  abortion 
inen'al  health  reasons  grossly  ignores  the 
real    underlying   problems   of   the   dls- 

presnant  woman, 

ny  of  her  problems  may  be  flnanclal — 

cal  expenses:  costs  of  an  additional  child 

famllv:  supporting  a  child  out  of  wed- 

speclallzed    care    for    a    handicapped 

need  for  a  bigger  house:   the  simpler 

nevertheless  urgent  need  for  maternity 

baby    supplies,    special    diets;     the 

considerations  by  working  mothers  of 

-f:are  provisions. 

is  cheaper  to  have  an  abortian  than  to 

these  needs — cheaper  for  both  the  preg- 

mother  and  the  public  paypayer.  But 

I  these  financial  needs  is  to  present  a 

re  humanitarian  solution  to  the  prob- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  3tep  is  to  support  legislation  and  In- 
creased public  and  private  support  for: 
1   Family  allowance  plan 
2.  Birth  insurance 

3  Acceptable  means  of  family  planning 

4  Better  housing 

5.  Families  with  disabled  children 

6.  Poverty  programs 

7.  Social  supportive  services 

Supporting  increased  federal  and  munici- 
pal funding  IS  one  approach.  It  is  important 
and  serves  not  only  the  distressed  pregnant 
woman,  but  the  general  populace  as  well. 

A  second  approach  is  more  personal,  and 
supports  rlie  m,3ther-to-be  on  an  individual, 
a  specialized  basis.  This  approach  is  found  in 
programs  called  Birthright.  Alternatives  t-o 
Abortion.  New  Life,  and  Life-Llne.  These  pro- 
grams are  now  operating  in  60  cities  across 
the  country.  There  are  that  many  more  in 
the  process  of  organisation  which  hope  to 
open  later  in  the  year. 

The  services  of  these  programs  may  in- 
clude: counseling:  medical  care:  referrals  to 
private  homes,  maternity  homes,  and  adop- 
tion agencies;  employment  and  financial  as- 
sistance; pr:>grams  for  continuing  high 
school  and  college;  parenthood  preparation 
classes;  baby  layettes  and  maternity  ward- 
robes; professional  counseling  by  psycholo- 
gists or  clergy.  But  in  all  cases,  the  premium 
is  on  unconditional  friendship  and  compas- 
sion, with  an  awareness  that  human  relation- 
ships are  precious  and  all  human  life  is 
sacred. 

A  special  feature  of  these  programs  is  their 
voluntariness.  The  etlort  has  been  spear- 
headed across  the  country  generally  by  wom- 
en who  are  themselves  wives  and  mothers. 
They  are  not  paid  for  their  work.  They  are 
giving  their  best  gifts — time  and  self. 

The  area  of  education  offers  many  ways 
to  arhieve  a  greater  acceptance  and  respect 
for  the  unborn  child,  a  greater  appreciation 
of  parenthood,  and  an  honest  pro-child  so- 
ciety. 

Young  children,  as  well  as  adults,  need 
to  be  aware  of  the  marvelous  development 
of  the  fetus,  and  the  recent  discoveries  con- 
cerning fetal  life  by  the  modern  sciences  of 
fetology,  embryology,  genetics,  and  biology 
Logically,  these  di,s-,-overies  should  make  the 
fetus  more  protectable  than  ever  before.  TTiey 
.should  make  the  fetus  far  more  than  a  "glob 
of  tissues"  in  the  minds  of  many. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1970 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  was 
the  need  to  provide  practical  experiences 
within  the  school  curriculum  for  adnlescents 
to  wor't  with  younger  children.  Their  rea- 
soning was:  "American  schools  give  only 
minimal  attention  to  the  one  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity which  almost  all  their  graduates  will 
share    as   adults — parenthood." 

This  recommendation  was  plrked  up  by 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  which  re- 
cently announced  the  initiating  of  a  "par- 
enting" course  for  adolescents  which  Includes 
actual  care  of  young  Head  Starters  and  chil- 
dren in  day-care  centers.  Teen-age  bovs  will 
be  working  with  younger  boys  who  have  no 
father  present  in  the  home. 

Experience  with  children  and  understand- 
ing the  psychological  changes  in  the  body 
during  pregnancy  are  trvo  pr.rts  of  p?rent- 
hood  education.  But  another  part  Is  often 
neglected — the  p.sycholcgical  attitudes  of  the 
woman  during  pregnancy  and  at  birlh. 

She  must  be  helped  to  reallre  that  11  Is 
norma!  to  have  feelings  of  anxiety,  stress. 
and  depression  at  some  points  during  the 
pregnancy — and  that  these  are  not  signs  of 
pregnancy  rejection  or  approaching  mental 
illnr.s:s  S^e  must  be  helped  to  understand 
pcstpartum   i  after  birth)    feelinrs  r.s  well. 

The  husband  is  not  excluded  in  this  edu- 
cation of  the  psychological  attitudes  during 
pregnancy  and  at  birth.  For  how  he  views 
the  pregnancy  and  children  is  critical  to  t'.:e 
mother's  acceptance. 
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There  are  alternatives  to  abortion — they 
are  creative,  positive,  and  equally  responsive 
to  the  rights  of  women  and  the  rights  of 
unborn  children.  And  in  these  times,  it  is 
encouraging  that  these  alternatives  are  sur- 
facing at  last. 


RED  CROSS  IN  DELAWARE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  Red 
Cross  month  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  draw  attention 
to  the  marvelous  work  being  done  by  the 
Delaware  Chapter  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Harr>'  B.  Bissell,  Jr.,  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Delaware  Chapter.  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  his  many  colleagues 
on  the  fine  service  they  provide  to  Dela- 
wareans  in  distress.  Fi'om  ofiBces  in 
Wilmington,  Dover,  and  Georgetown, 
Del.,  the  Red  Cross  stands  ready  and 
anxious  to  serve  those  in  need  of  help  or 
instruction. 

Serving  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant jobs  undertaken  by  the  Red  Cross. 
During  the  past  year  a  total  of  1,553 
servicemen,  their  families  and  veterans 
were  assisted.  The  Delaware  Chapter 
handled  a  total  of  5,791  cases  which  in- 
cluded counseling  and  financial  assist- 
ance of  811,013.24. 

The  Delaware  Chapter's  service  to 
military  families  provides  23-hour  serv- 
ice every  day  of  the  year  with  the  help 
of  loyal  volunteers.  A  total  of  1,284 
emergency  messages  were  delivered. 
Ninety-nine  families  sent  free  "Voices 
from  Home"  messages,  sponsored  by  the 
Red  Cross,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  year,  the  Red  Cross  pro- 
vided relief  for  535  adults  and  children 
in  113  disaster  situations,  mostly  fires,  in 
which  families  were  unable  to  meet  their 
human  needs.  The  Red  Cross  gave  out- 
right grants  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
household  essentials,  and  medical  and 
nursing  care  amounting  to  $34,167,  dou- 
bling the  previous  year's  total. 

Working  as  a  team  and  deeply  con- 
cerned with  helping  people,  3,268  Dela- 
ware Red  Cross  volunteers  reached  out 
to  meet  human  needs  in  the  community 
during  the  past  year. 

A  total  of  8,331  Delawareans  were 
awarded  certificates  in  1,538  free  Red 
Cross  swimming  and  life  saving  courses. 
Free  water  safety  courses  were  held  for 
school,  industry,  and  labor  groups:  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  associations 
and  disadvantaged  persons.  More  than 
1.500  were  enrolled  in  learn-to-swim 
courses.  Two  hundred  and  seven  per- 
sons were  awarded  certificates  for  com- 
pleting 34  courses  in  boating,  conducted 
by  20  volunteer  instructors.  A  total  of 
3,434  Delawareans  were  awarded  certifi- 
cates for  completing  first  aid  training  in 
191  courses.  Emergency  treatment  for 
persons  suffering  from  drug  abuse  is 
now  part  of  first  aid  courses. 

Nursing  programs  certified  802  adults 
and  students  in  51  free  courses  in  home 
nursing,  mother  and  baby  care,  disaster 
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nursing,  and  mother's  aide.  These  were 
conducted  in  schools,  for  neighborhood 
and  civic  groups  and  at  the  Wilmington 
Medical  Center.  A  total  of  135  registered 
nurses  and  eight  licensed  practical  nurses 
were  enrolled  for  disaster  duty  and  com- 
munity service.  Volunteer  nurses  served 
in  the  Red  Cross  first  aid  stations  at  40 
public  events. 

During  the  past  year,  adult  and  youth 
volunteers  served  in  37  hospitals  and 
institutions  throughout  the  State. 

Seventy-three  motor  service  volunteers 
in  the  Wilmington  area  and  Kent  Coun- 
ty made  3.969  trips  to  hospitals  and 
clinics,  transporting  patients  on  errands 
of  mercy. 

A  total  of  964  young  people  in  44 
schools  and  four  colleges  participated 
in  a  wide  range  of  humanitarian  projects, 
A  total  of  716  teenagers  served  during 
the  summer  as  volunteers  in  hospitals 
and  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  record  of  rare 
accomplishment.  I  commend  the  Red 
Cross  on  its  good  work  and  congratulate 
each  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  have 
contributed  to  it. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day made  the  following  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe,  with  respect  to  legis- 
lation which  I  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  sponsored  regarding  the 
crisis  in  Northern  Ireland : 

The  Crisis  in  Northern  Ireland 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Thank  you  for  providing  me  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  reso- 
lutions before  you  which  seek  to  express  our 
concern  about  the  tragic  situation  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  I  am  the  sponsor  of  one  of  these 
resolutions,  H.  Res.  803,  which  Is  Identical 
to  Representative  Hugh  Carey's  H.  Res.  653, 

I  commend  this  Subcommittee  for  holding 
these  hearings.  Your  Involvement  Is  itself 
an  important  step  in  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  of  America  will 
not  Ignore  the  deprivation  of  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  any  minority  anywhere  in 
the  world  when  those  rights  are  systemati- 
cally threatened.  We  all  realize  that  we 
should  not  and  cannot  physically  intervene 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  another  country: 
we  have  tried  to  do  so  before,  with  dismal 
results.  Nevertheless,  our  common  morality 
compels  us  to  exercise  such  powers  of  persua- 
sion as  we  possess  whenever  minority  rights 
are  jeopardized. 

If  we  can  agree  on  one  thing.  It  Is  that  the 
problem  of  Northern  Ireland  defies  simple 
solution — a  truism  In  light  of  the  600  to  700 
years  this  conflict  has  existed.  If  the  United 
States  truly  wishes  to  exert  Its  influence  In 
restoring  peace  to  the  Six  Counties,  then  It 
must  realize  from  the  outset  that  its  task  Is 
not  to  assess  blame  or  point  fingers  or  take 
sides.  Rather,  Its  task  is  conciliatory.  We  are 
dealing  with  two  of  America's  oldest  and 
staunchest  allies  with  whom  we  have  the 
closest  cultural  ties.  Only  In  an  atmosphere 
of  conciliation  and  mutual  friendship  can 
the  United  States  play  a  significant  role  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

reducing  the  potential  for  violence  In  North- 
ern Ireland. 

In  the  past  several  years,  more  than  200 
lives  have  been  lost  In  Northern  Ireland  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  damage  has 
been  done.  What,  we  may  ask.  are  the  basic 
sources  of  friction  in  Northern  Ireland  great 
enough  to  cause  such  massive  destruction 
of  life  and  property?  In  my  Judgment,  there 
are  three  sources,  one  Immediate  and  two 
longer-range.  The  immediate  source  of  con- 
flict is  the  Stormont  government's  Intern- 
ment policy,  first  Instituted  In  August,  1971. 
Interment  Is,  In  Representative  Carey's  well- 
chosen  words,  "a  classic  act  of  International 
Illegality."  Few  things  are  as  abhorrent  to 
the  Anglo-American  legal  system  than  the 
notion  of  Imprisoning  people  without  the 
prospect  of  trial  or  detaining  them  merely 
because  they  might  commit  a  crime.  And  In 
Northern  Ireland  Internment  takes  a  par- 
ticularly vicious  form  based  on  the  Special 
Powers  Act  of  1922  In  force  In  Northern  Ire- 
land and  nowhere  else  In  the  United  King- 
dom, an  Act  which  the  Prime  Minister  of 
South  Africa  openly  admires  because  It  Is 
stronger  than  his  own  racist  version. 

Conditions  at  the  three  internment  camps 
In  Northern  Ireland  are  unspeakably  bad. 
The  prisoners — over  90  percent  of  them 
Catholic — are  regularly  beaten,  Intimidated 
and  humiliated.  As  Amnesty  International,  a 
world  Investigating  organization  with  head- 
quarters In  London,  concluded  In  Its  judi- 
cious report  on  the  Internment  camps: 

"These  men  generally  were  not  severely 
brutallsed  (if  a  comparative  standard  can 
be  employed  to  measure  such  dehumanising 
activity)  but  they  were  subjected  to  cal- 
culated cruelties.  Imposed  on  them  solely  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  captors.  The  beat- 
ings and  verbal  abuse  in  these  areas  ^ere 
clearly  of  such  an  unsophisticated  type  that 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  were  em- 
ployed to  ease  the  future  extortion  of  In- 
formation from  the  detainees.  Rather,  It 
served  as  a  summary  punishment  for  being 
suspect." 

Nothing  in  the  past  few  months  has  ex- 
acerbated the  tension  or  been  responsible  for 
bloodshed  more  directly  thtn  the  Internment 
policy.  Any  American  effort  to  reduce  ten- 
sions in  Northern  Ireland  must  begin  with  a 
deliberate  denunciation  of  this  violent 
policy. 

The  second  source  of  friction  In  Northern 
Ireland  Is  the  blatant  economic  and  resi- 
dential discrimination  perpetrated  by  the 
Protestant  majority  against  the  Catholic 
minority.  Nothing  Is  more  Indicative  of  this 
discrimination  than  the  astonishing  case  of 
the  government-owned  Harlan  and  Wolfe 
Shipyard  In  Belfast,  the  largest  government- 
operated  business  in  the  whole  of  Northern 
Ireland.  Of  Its  9.000  employees.  8,700  are 
Protestant. 

As  journalist  Brian  Moore  wrote  upon  his 
return  to  Belfast  last  year,  "there  Is  some- 
thing old  and  rotten  still  alive  here:  there 
are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around,  and  reli- 
gious Issues  help  to  mask  the  truth,  which 
Is,  In  large  part,  that  this  Ulster  is  the  back- 
ward flef  of  a  Conservative  oligarchy,  a  group 
which  makes  up  only  9  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation yet  owns  92  percent  of  the  land" 
Whether  religious  persecution  originally 
caused  economic  discrimination  or  r^ice  versa 
is  for  our  purposes  unimportant;  what  mat- 
ters is  recognizing  that  Catholics  In  North- 
ern Ireland  must  face  economic  discrimina- 
tion of  a  type  which  Is  brutal  and  pervasive. 
Such  discrimination  must  be  terminated 
If  peace  is  to  be  restored. 

The  third  source  of  friction  in  Northern 
Ireland  Is  the  total  political  dominance 
of  the  majority  over  the  minority.  Gerry- 
mandered election  districts  prevent  Cath- 
olics from  achieving  local  political  control 
even  In  areas  where  they  are  a  majority.  The 
52  members  of  the  Lower  Chamber  at  Stor- 
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mont  are  also  elected  from  dl.'-torted  dis- 
tricts, depriving  the  Catholic  population  of 
the  representation  to  which  their  numbers 
entitle  them.  Compounding  this  Inequity,  the 
Upper  Chamber  is  appointed  by  the  Lower, 
which  only  serves  to  reinforce  the  injustice 
of   the   elecwiral    system. 

Proposals  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland, 
therefore,  must  Include  among  their  provi- 
sions the  abolition  of  the  Stormont  govern- 
ment and  either  direct  rule  from  the  British 
Parliament  at  Westminster  or  ma.sslve  re- 
form of  existing  constitutional  and  political 
arrangements.  No  government  which  dedi- 
cates Itself  to  the  suppression  of  the  Cath- 
olic minority,  as  the  Stormont  government 
has,  deserves  to  remain  in  power  In  North- 
ern Ireland, 

Our  efforts  at  peacemaking,  however,  must 
not  be  limited  only  to  encouraging  reform  In 
the  foregoing  areas.  We  must  also  urge  im- 
mediate implementation  of  the  reforms  In 
housing,  employment,  law  enforcement  and 
voting  rights  which  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  promised  for  four  years. 
Had  those  reforms  been  effected  m  1968  when 
they  were  originally  proposed  and  pa-s-sed  by 
Westminster,  a  great  deal  of  needless  blood- 
shed would  have  been  avoided. 

We  must  urge  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  Northern  Ireland,  to  be  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  local  peacekeeping  forces  or 
United  Nations  forces.  As  the  events  of 
"Bloody  Sunday"  recently  made  clear,  the 
presence  of  British  troops  in  Catholic  ghettos 
only  serves  to  focus  resentment.  After  our 
experience  here  in  America,  one  can  legiti- 
mately wonder  whether  military  forces  will 
ever  be  able  to  deal  succes-sfully  with  civilian 
unrest.  They  certainly  have  not  in  Northern 
Ireland,  where  their  presence  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  loss  of  lives. 

A  very  strong  case  can  be  made  for  United 
Nations  Intervention  The  UN  has  Involved 
itself  several  times  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
nations,  the  most  obvious  cases  being  Its  in- 
vestigation of  apartheid  in  South  .Africa  and 
Its  action  during  the  Cyprus  crisis  in  1964 

The  iiit^'rvention  in  Cyprus.  In  fact,  sug- 
gests many  parallels  with  Northern  Ireland. 
Critics  of  U  N.  involvement  in  Northern  Ire- 
land have  stated  that  the  Security  Council 
does  not  have  power  to  intervene  unless  a 
crisis  poses  a  definite  threat  to  international 
peace — which,  they  Argue,  the  fighting  in 
Northern  Ireland  does  not.  But  the  preamble 
of  the  Seciirlty  Council's  resolution  In  1964 
refers  to  the  situation  in  Cyprus  as  "hkely  to 
threaten  International  peace  and  security." 
without  alluding  to  any  Imminent  threat 

Other  critics  have  argued  that  under  Arti- 
cle 2(7)  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
U.N.  may  not  properly  concern  itself  with 
"matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state"  Again. 
the  parallel  v^-lth  Cyprus  is  striking,  because 
In  1964  it  was  Britain  itself  which  requested 
UN.  intervention,  arguing  that — 

".Article  56  of  the  Charter  makes  it  clear 
that  no  country  can  say  that  the  human 
rights  of  its  citizens  are  an  exclusively 
domestic  matter,  A  country  that  denies  Its 
citizens  the  basic  human  r.ghts  is  by  virtue 
of  Article  56  In  breach  of  an  international 
obligation. " 

The  U.N.  could  play  a  positive  peace-keep- 
ing role  in  Northern  Ireland  just  as  it  did  in 
Cyprus,  and  its  reasons  for  intervening  are 
every  bit  as  good  now  as  they  were  eight 
years  ago. 

And  finally,  we  as  Americans  must  urge  the 
eventual  unii.catlon  of  Ireland.  The  partition 
of  1920,  iKAv  more  than  50  years  old.  was  de- 
signed as  a  temporary  measure  Historically, 
geographically  and  economically.  Ireland  is 
one  nation,  and  peace  ultimately  depends 
upon  its  being  made  one  nation  again.  Here, 
perhaps,  is  where  America  cin  most  directly 
help,  by  extending  any  diplomaiic  aid  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  interested  parties  to  the  con- 
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ice  table  and  by  serving  as  an  Impartial 
ator  as  the  details  of  reunlflcation  are 

lated. 
3use  Resolution  803  and  the  other  resolu- 

which  resemble  it  express  the  United 
3  Governments  deep  concern  over  the 
::t  situation  In  Northern  Ireland.  These 
utlons  do  not  urge  American  interveu- 

nor  do  they  embroil  the  United  States 

c  r.ternal  affairs  of  another  r.atlcn.  They 

less  our  moral  concern  over  the  violence 

bloodshed  in  Northern  Ireland.  As  Sub- 

nittee  Chairman  Rosenthal  so  eloquently 

in  his  opening  remarks: 

he  burden  of  finding  solutions  to  these 

ems  re^ts  primarily  on  the  countries  In- 

Yet   no   man  of  conscience  can   rest 

■vi'.h  that  assertion.  And  no  country  can 

1st  any  longer  behind  the  fiction  that  the 

n--'.ate  system  allows  or  demands  that 

'ices  can  continue  simply  because  they 

r  wholly  within  national  borders." 

n^  particularly  disturbed  by  the  Admin- 

iions    attitude    expressed    by    Assistant 

tary  of  State  Martin  HUlenbrand  that 

should  iiiot)  make  declaratio:^  which  In 

siisbtltute  our  Judgment   for  that   of 

democratic  countries  as  to  whether  they 
:  do  not  face  conditions  of  c;vU  conflic't 
n  cmiiot  be  controlled  by  ordinary  Judi- 
pr  :.-easc;  "  I  submit  that  we  should  in- 
ir.ake  such  declarations  and  that  we  are 
;iy  Committed  to  do  so  when  blatant 
injustices  are  being  committed  on  such  a 
as  this. 
lllam  Butler  Yeate  once  wrote  of  men 

crisis  that  "The  best  lack  all  conviction. 

the  worst  Are  full  of  passionate  inten- 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with  one 

e  oldesi,  most  persistent  strugt-Ie';  In  the 

rr.  wcrld.  and  we  delude  ourselves  if  we 

.  the  solution  Is  easy  or  apparent.  Hcw- 

we  must  strike  a  balance  between  doing 

niich  and  doing  nothing.  We  must  ex- 

ur  outrage  and  do  everything  withm 

sower  to  help:   but  we  must  retain  the 

ssion   which   we  as  outsiders  can  con- 

:e  to  a  possible  solution. 


GpEEK  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  TjHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mt'.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
splendid  and  able  sheriff  of  the  city 
B  ichmond,  Va.  is  president  of  the  Na- 
tion il  Sheriff's  Association.  The  Febru- 
March   issue   of    the   The   National 
contains  a  most  interesting  artl- 
mtten  by  Mr.  Young,  dealing  with 
bicentennial    celebration    and    the 
played  In  the  Revolution  by  those 
ancestr>'. 
have  a  splendid  Greek-American 
ty  in  Virginia.  They  are  num- 
among  our  finest  citizens. 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  Sheriff 
i^'s  article   be  printed   in   the  Ex- 
ons  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fdllows: 


C  reek 
We 


com  Tiumt 


un 


President  Young  Says  .  .  . 

the    bl-centennlal    celebration    of    the 

lean       Revolution       approaches.       our 

iihta  turn  to  the  past  as  we  prepare  for 

future.  And  fitting  this  Is.  because,  as 

ed   on   the   Archives   Building  of  the 

States   in   Washington.   D  C.   "What 

st  Is  Prologue." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  we  consider  our  nation's  heritage  of 
Individual  liberties  and  freedom,  we  would 
do  well  to  think  of  the  patriotci  who  left  us 
this  priceless  heritage  and  to  consider  the 
origin  of  the  Ideas  and  ideals  embodied  in 
our  governmental  structure.  The  very  words, 
e.g.,  Republic,  democracy,  citizen,  politics, 
philosophy,  etc.,  have  their  origin  In  antiq- 
uity. 

As  we  trace  these  words,  these  concepts, 
back  to  their  source,  we  Inevitably  must  find 
our  steps  taking  us  to  the  birthplace  of  log- 
ical thought,  the  city-states  of  Hellene,  It 
was  there  that  philosophy  was  born.  It  wn^ 
there  that  man  became  concerned  with 
causes  aiid  effects,  with  the  abstract  ideals  of 
Justice,  with  the  practical  concept  of  equi- 
table eovernment,  with  human  dignity,  with 
the  relationship  of  man  and  God,  with  man 
and  the  state,  etc. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  devoted  stu- 
dents of  Tellenic  thought  and  were  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  such  philosophers  and 
political  scientists  as  Plato.  Aristotle,  and 
Protagoras.  They  read  avidly  the  works  of 
such  historians  a.?  Thucydides  and  Her- 
odotn?.  They  knew  the  writings  of  Homer 
and  Plutarch.  They  .sought  to  emulate  the 
oratory  of  Demosthenes  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  Pericles.  In  short,  the  ideas  and  Ideals 
upon  which  America  was  founded  came 
largely  from  Hellenistic  culture  as  did  tha 
words  which  describe  them. 

Interestingly,  too.  documents  recently  un- 
earthed disclose  that  a  contingent  of  war- 
riors from  Zante.  Greece,  sailed  to  the  New 
World  during  the  American  Revolution  to 
help  Americans  m  our  War  of  Independence. 
Amon  the  noblemen  abroad  was  one  Major 
Michael  Vourtzl-  who  served  In  the  Conti- 
nental Army  as  an  aide  of  General  Lafay- 
ette. 

A  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Major  Vourt- 
zis,  His  Most  Eminent  Highness.  Brigadier 
General  Pericles  Count  Voultsos  Vourtzis. 
now  makes  his  home  m  New  York,  and  Is 
continuing  the  fight  for  individual  freedom, 
an  ordered  and  la-A-ful  government,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of 
God.  Dr.  Voultsos  is  Prince  Grand  Master 
of  the  Sovereign  Greek  Order  of  St.  Dennis  of 
Zante.  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the 
most  ancient  chlvalric  group  in  world  his- 
tory. 

As  loyal  Americans  and  as  defenders  of  our 
government  of  laws,  we.  as  professional  law 
enforcement  administrators  and  practition- 
ers, cannot  help  but  be  interested  In  this 
order  of  Knighthood.  .Although  at  first  glance 
it  may  appear  anachronistic  in  Twentieth 
Century  America,  it  most  definitely  is  not. 
United  States  Presidents  Hoover.  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Nixon, 
as  well  as  Vice-President  Agnew,  have  been 
decorated  with  the  Order  and  are  included  in 
the  roster  of  famous  Americans  wearing  this 
historic  decoration,  along  with  many  Sena- 
tors, Congressmen,  Governors,  Generals,  and 
Admirals. 

The  origin  of  the  Order  holds  great  inter- 
est to  anyone  concerned  with  the  progress  of 
civilized  thought.  The  beginnings  of  the  Or- 
der are  ascribed  to  adventurous  Zakynthlan 
kiiight.s  who  Joined  Jaion  and  his  Argonauts 
in  1207  B.C.  under  the  leadership  of  Laertes, 
the  flr^t  grand  master,  in  his  quest  for  the 
golden  fleece 

According  to  Homer,  their  descendants 
aided  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  War.  with  men 
.md  twelve  ships,  Strabo,  Titus  Libius,  Apol- 
lodorus.  and  Polyvius  write  of  the  founding 
of  Saguntum  In  .'ipain  by  their  warriors,  after 
the  destrtiction  of  Troy  by  Hannibai  in  218 
B  C.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  high  esteem 
that  the  Knights  of  Zante  enjoyed  at  the 
Court  of  I>arius.  Thucydides  extois  them  for 
their  p>artlcipatlon  in  the  Peloponneslan  War 
as  allies  of  Athens.  Xenophon  records  their 
feats  under  Phalinus,  then  grand  master  of 
tho  knightly  order. 

The  Order  continued  to  flght  for  freedom 
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and  human  dignity  through  the  centuries. 
The  Knights  of  Zante  fought  In  the  First 
Crusade  under  Favlus  Segur.  This  was  but 
one  example  of  the  continuing  warfare  waged 
by  the  Knights  of  Zante  throughout  the 
centuries.  There  Is  virtually  no  battle  which 
took  place  during  the  centuries  in  which  the 
Knights  of  Zante  did  not  take  an  important 
and  decisive  role. 

After  the  fall  of  Rhodes,  the  Vourtzis 
family,  a  Patrician  Byzantine  family,  which 
had  often  contested  the  throne  of  the  Empire 
Itself,  settled  in  Zante  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  The  Knights  proclaimed  as  their 
only  piupose  the  benevolent  teachings  of  St. 
Dlonyslos  (Dennis)  :  love  of  fellowman,  bat- 
tling want,  alleviating  misery,  and  mitigat- 
ing need.  The  order's  ancient  motto,  "Faith — 
Courage, '  epitomizes  its  dedication  to  these 
principles. 

Dr.  Voultsos,  present  Prince  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order,  although  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  noblest  families  of  Zante. 
is  an  American  cltlsien  and  has  devoted  his 
life  to  those  principles  which  we  all  hold 
dear. 

As  Americans,  as  lawmen,  as  seekers  after 
truth  and  lovers  of  liberty,  as  fighters  for 
Justice,  we  must  pay  homage  to  Dr,  Voultsos, 
the  Sovereign  Greek  Order  of  Saint  Dennis 
of  Zante,  and  their  many  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  our  nation,  our  nation's  exist- 
ence, and  to  our  profession  as  participants  In 
American  criminal  justice. 

Let  each  of  us  remember  that  our  nation 
could  not  have  succeeded.  If  it  were  not 
for  help  from  such  dedicated  humanitarians 
as  Lafayette,  Kosciuszko  and  von  Steuljen. 
To  that  list  of  names  should  be  added  that 
of  Vourtzis. 

Democracy  derives  from  the  Greek  words 
demos,  the  people,  and  kratos,  authority. 
May  all  authority  in  America  continue  to 
come  from  the  people!  May  this  condition 
exist  so  long  as  one  person  believes  In  human 
dignity  and  the  United  States  of  America! 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  CONCERNED 
PARENT 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOTJHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fred  W.  Frye, 
who  resides  in  Lockwood,  Mo.  It  was  In 
fact,  an  open  letter  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Frye  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  n, 
and  the  father  of  a  badly  wounded  Viet- 
nam veteran.  He  has  set  down  his 
thoughts  on  the  question  of  granting  am- 
nesty to  those  Americans  who  left  this 
Nation  rather  than  serve  in  its  Ai"med 
Forces  dui-ing  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  offer  his  letter  for  the  enlightenment 
of  all: 

A   Concerned  Parent 

An  open  letter  to  all  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  Indeed  ashamed  and  not  a  little  angry 
when  I  thinlc  that  I  probably  helped  elect 
some  of  you  to  your  present  seat  In  govern- 
ment, when  I  read  and  hear  that  some  of  you 
propose  "amnesty"  for  the  more  than  70 
thousand  "deserters"  and  "draft  dodgers"  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  Am  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  our  great  nation  to  believe  that 
some  of  you  are  advocating  the  "breaking"  of 
our  national  laws  and  that  those  who  do 
are  the  smart  and  sophisticated,  while  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  "served"  are 
fools. 
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I,  and  thousands  like  me  are  not  arguing 
whether  the  Vietnam  War  is  right  or  wrong. 
I  venture  to  say  that  90  i>ercent  of  our  young 
men  who  served,  did  not  believe  in  the  Viet- 
nam War,  but  when  their  country  called 
them  they  honored  their  obligation  to  their 
country  right  or  wrong.  They  did  not  make 
the  decision  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  you  did.  Are 
you  going  to  make  an  unforgivable  mockery 
of  the  65,000  who  died  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  were  wounded  and  oX  our 
War  Prisoners  for  doing  something  you  de- 
manded according  to  law  they  accept,  by 
allowing  the  deserters  and  draft  dodgers  to 
go  free?  Am  I  to  believe  that  some  of  you  are 
so  eager  to  be  re-elected  or  to  preserve  your 
office  that  you  cast  aside  all  responsibility 
and  say  to  me  "It  Is  unfortunate,  but  this  is 
the  way  The  Ball  of  Life  Bounces." 

Some  of  you  have  referred  to  these  70,000 
as  "the  war's  other  victims."  If  they  were 
really  "conscientious  objectors"  they  could 
have  served  their  country  honorably  without 
"bearing  arms."  They  were  able  to  In  previ- 
ous conflicts,  why  not  now.  They  made  the 
choice  to  run  away  and  desert  their  country, 
why  do  some  of  you  seem  to  think  we  need 
them  so  badly  now!  Is  it  because  you  have 
a  political  axe  to  grind? 

Some  of  you  are  saying  "they  have  already 
paid  a  high  price  in  exile  or  hiding."  I  ad- 
monish you,  who  has  paid  the  highest  price, 
they  or  the  55,000  who  died  and  their  loved 
ones  who  ask  why?  They  or  the  many  thou- 
sands more  who  were  wounded  so  badly  that 
they  must  spend  the  rest  of  their  Uvea  as 
"vegetables"  and  their  loved  ones  who  must 
Bufler  the  long  years  ahead  hoping  for  a 
miracle.  Who  do  you  really  think  Mr.  Con- 
gressman has  suffered  the  most  "Hell?" 

I  can  not  really  believe  that  the  majority 
of  you  are  so  irresponsible  that  you  would  let 
this  atrocious  injtistice  happen.  But  If  you 
do,  heaven  help  you,  because  If  this  nation  of 
ours  ever  has  to  call  our  young  men  to  bear 
arms  again  on  foreign  soil  against  a  common 
enemy — not  one  will  respond. 

Fred  W.  Frye. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  father  of 
a  badly  wounded  Vietnam  veteran. 


MICKEY  NAIL'S  BOOKLET  GUIDES 
BARGAIN  HUNTERS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mickey 
Nail,  a  hcmemaker  from  the  town  of 
Brookfield  in  Connecticut's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  has  made  life  a  little 
easier  during  this  time  of  the  shrinking 
food  dollar.  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  "poor 
Richard",  espoused  virtues  of  hard  work 
and  thrift — virtues  Mrs.  Nail  knows  fully 
well.  For  the  past  6  months,  she  has 
worked  hard  to  publish  a  guide  of  our 
area's  wholesale  merchandisers  for 
thrift-minded  patrons.  The  initiative, 
diligence,  indeed  the  Important  contribu- 
tion Mrs.  Nail  has  made  to  her  com- 
munity, are  to  be  highly  commended. 
For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Brookfield  Journal  which  further  ex- 
plains this  worthy  endeavor: 

MicKET  Nail's  Booklet  GtrroEs  Bargain 

Hunters 

(By  Jean  Beers) 

Chances  are  if  you  ever  wished  you  knew 
all  the  factory  outlets  and  discount  stores  in 
reasonable  driving  distance  from  Brookfield. 
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you  discarded  the  wish  as  Impossible  of  at- 
tainment. After  all,  how  could  you  ever  find 
them  out? 

One  homemaker — a  newcomer  to  Brook- 
field from  Yakima,  Washington — decided  she 
would  find  out,  and  she  did.  But  it  wfisrj't 
easy. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Nail,  soon  after  moving  to 
Cherokee  Drive,  Brookfield  Center,  with  her 
husband  and  their  two  small  children  18 
months  ago,  began  to  notice  and  hear  about 
certain  stores  where  high  quality  Items  were 
available  at  reduced  prices.  On  the  west  coa?* 
where  the  family  had  lived  in  several  difTer- 
ent  locations  for  a  period  of  tvveive  years,  she 
had  not  seen  such  outlets.  Feeling  there  must 
be  more  of  these  places  around  the  state  and 
in  nearby  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  tliat 
some  must  be  better  than  others,  she  deter- 
mined to  find  out. 

So  Mickey,  as  she  is  called,  set  herself  the 
task  of  not  only  locating  such  sources  but  of 
making  a  recoVd  of  her  findings.  Siie  !■:<? 
published  a  neat,  32-page  booklet,  called 
"Factory  Outlet  Almanac"  for  Connectlcit 
which  can  be  purchEised  for  $1.50.  It  is  avail- 
able by  mail  for  25  cents  extra  for  handling 
charge. 

The  booklet  contains  no  advertising.  Com- 
ments under  the  listings  are  the  opinions 
of  Mrs.  Nail  alone.  Sub-titled  "A  handy  guide 
to  outlet  shopping".  It  Is  Just  that. 

Mrs.  Nail  promises  there  will  be  follow-ijp 
newsletters  every  four  months  (subscription 
SI  a  year) .  Correspondence  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Factory  Outlet  Almanac.  RR.  1. 
Cherokee  Drive,  Brookfield  Center.  Conn 
06805. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  seeming  mir- 
acle, Mickey  traveled  the  state  and  nearby 
areas  for  six  months,  visiting  over  a  hundred 
places,  and  gathering  Information.  Her  book- 
let lists  over  90  locations, 

A  page  of  practical  shopping  tips  and 
things  to  watch  out  for  is  Included  as  well 
as  a  cross  Index  of  locations  and  types  c  f 
merchandise. 

Mickey  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Wilmington.  Del.  The  nickname  Is  derived 
from  her  maiden  name  of  Susan  McLaln. 
After  one  year  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111.,  she  was  married  to  Douglas 
Nail. 

Her  husband  is  advertising  manager  of 
Ciba-Gelger  In  White  Plains,  NY.  The  cou- 
ple's children  are  Gretchen.  8.  and  Brian.  4 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  NaU  are  tennis  enthusiasts  and 
have  played  at  the  Candlewood  Racquet  Club 
since  coming  to  Brookfield. 
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pays  recognition  to  the  unique  and  valu- 
able contributions  made  by  the  Girl 
Scouts  to  our  Nation: 

As   We   See    It — GOth    Anniversary 

Girl  Scout  Week,  to  be  commemorated 
March  12-18,  marks  the  60th  Armlversary  of 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 

The  purpose  of  the  Girl  Scouts'  organiza- 
tion remains  unchanged  from  the  day  it  wai 
founded  by  Juliette  Gordon  Low  In  1912:  It 
seeks  to  Inspire  girls  with  the  highest  Ideal* 
of  character  conduct,  patriotism  and  serv- 
ice so  that  they  may  become  happy  and  re- 
sourceful citizens. 

Membership  Is  open  to  all  girls  from  7 
through  17  years  cf  age  who  accept  the  Girl 
Scout  Promise  and  Laws,  The  total  member- 
ship is  now  nearly  four  million.  This  In- 
cludes 3,250.000  ghls  and  670,000  adults. 
Since  1912  there  have  been  almost  32  mllilon 
members  (25  million  girls  and  7  million 
adults  I  in  the  Girl  Scout  organization.  The 
adult  members  serve  as  leaders,  program  con- 
sultants or  as  members  of  boards  of  di- 
rectors, finance  committees,  camp  commit- 
tees, troop  committees  or  in  other  positions 
of  voluntary  leadership. 

This  newspaper  wishes  to  remind  the  pub- 
lic that  here  Is  a  group  of  nearly  four  million 
citizens  embodying  the  highest  qualities  of 
character  and  idealism.  They  represent  the 
homemakers  and  community  leaders  that 
win  have  much  to  do  with  shaping  tomor- 
row's America. 

The  girls  in  our  area  have  taken  on  many 
commei.dable  fund-raising  projects.  Includ- 
ing trying  to  raise  enough  Betty  Crocker 
Coupons  to  buy  an  EKG  for  the  county.  And 
between  March  10  and  19.  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  area  will  once  again  be  selling  cookies  to 
rai.'^e  money  for  their  troop's  activities. 

We  congratulate  the  Girl  Scouts  on  their 
fiOth  birthday  and  commend  them  for  the 
fine  Job  they  have  done  for  the  nation's 
vouth. 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we 
celebrate  the  60th  year  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  America,  This  outstanding  organiza- 
tion which  has  provided  a  forum  for  the 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  growth  of 
millions  of  girls,  currently  serves  a  total 
membership  of  over  3  9  million.  Recently, 
I  was  proud  to  join  with  78  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  resolution  commemorating  this  an- 
niversary. The  resolution  unanimously 
passed  the  House  on  March  6.  1972.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text 
of  an  editorial  that  recently  appeared  In 
the  Millbrook  Roundtable,  N.Y.,  which 


CHICAGO  CITY  COUNCIL  URGES 
CONGRESS  TO  ENACT  EFFECTIVE 
HANDGUN  CONTROL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

IVIr,  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  toll 
continues  to  rise  in  terms  of  people 
wounded  and  killed  as  a  result  of  the  easy 
availability  of  handpuns  in  America.  As 
the  nunibcr  of  Americans  who  arm  them- 
selves to  pi'oti'Ct  aaamst  other  armed 
Americans  continues  to  grow,  Congress 
fiddles  like  a  modern  day  Nero. 

Fortunat^-ly,  there  are  some  signs  of 
s;-.nity  in  the  offine.  The  message  is  final- 
ly getting  through  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  that  in  a  con- 
gested urban  ."society  such  as  ours  the 
handi?un  is  a  dangerous  toy  Tho  cost  in 
live.'s  and  mis»ny  is  too  great  to  permit  us 
to  cater  to  the  hobbies  and  fetishes  of  a 
few  pistol  enthusiasts. 

Recently,  the  Chicago  City  Council 
adopted  a  r(".solution  memorializing:  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  ownership  of  handcun.'^.  except  for 
military  or  law  enforcement  purposes,  or 
ill  connection  with  licensed  sport  clubs. 

The  time  :?  approachinc  when  legis- 
lators will  t:an.vlatc  their  vocal  concern 
about  rrducinu  the  incidence  and  the 
cost  of  crime  in  the  street  mio  action 
which  will  have  a  real  impact  on  crime — 
through  strict  handgun  control. 
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irge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  call 
Chicago  City  Council,  as  voiced 
following  resolution: 
TION  Memorializing  Congress  to  Out- 
Handguns    AND  Long  Guns  by  Enact- 

i.  S.  2815 

It  resolved  by  the  City  CouacU  of  the 
of  Chicago: 

City  of  Chicago   urgently   memorlal- 
the   Congress   of   the   United   States   to 

a    national    emergency    by    enacting 

5,  which  prohibits  the  ownership  and 

of   hand  guns   by   all  persons 

t  the  Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement 
Is,  and,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary 

Treasury,  licensed  Importers,  licensed 
facturers.    dealers,    antique    collectors, 
alstol   clubs  I. 
It  further  resolved  by  the  City  Council 

City  of  Chicago: 

City  of  Chicago  urgently  memorial- 
he   Congress   of   the   Unlte"d   States   to 
legislation  or  amend  S.  2815  to  establish 
requirements  for  the  use  and  owr.er- 
ot  long  guns,  as  well  as  hand  guns. 
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THE  DESTINY  OF  MANKIND  LIES 
IN  THE  SEA 


IN 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 
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KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
March  8,  the  Boston  Herald  Trav- 
levoted  an  eight-page  special  sec- 
bo  the  oceans.  This  excellent  work 
clear  man's  dependency  upon  the 
,  his  abuse  of  the  oceans,  and 
man  must  do  to  correct  that  abuse 

,  himself,  is  to  survive, 
a  Member  of  Congress,  long  pub- 
concerned  with  this  growing  prob- 
[  congratulate  the  Herald  Traveler 
distinct  public  service  reflected 
report.  And  I  cannot  say  enough 
man  directly  responsible  for  it, 
Mahony.    the    Herald    Traveler 
writer    under    whose    byline    this 
■  section  appeared. 
'  eteran  Boston  newspaperman,  Mr. 
ny.  over  the  years,  has  researched 
^•ritten  about  75  Herald  Traveler 
.1  sections.  They  have  ranged  from 
American   Revolution   to    modem- 
jollution.  All  of  them  have  been 
ve  and  informative.  But  none  has 
a  greater  public  need  to  know 
this    outstanding    work    on    the 
which,  today,  are  in  more  serious 
than  the  average  man  can  begin 


to  un  lerstand. 

Bee  ause  this  work  deserves  the  widest 
possiMe    circulation    and    readership — 
certa  nly  within  the  Congress— I  shall, 
nhing  today,  enter  it  in  the  Record. 
by  section,  for  the  next  several 


(jommend    this    to    the    attention, 

and  consideration  of  all  of  my 

colleakues.  For,  as  Mr.  Mahony  makes 

in  his  opening  line:  "The  destiny 

mankind  lies  in  the  sea." 

first  article  follows: 

Pilled    With    Vast    Resources — Sea 

TO  Our  Destiny,  Bxtt  We  Are  Spoiling 

( By  James  Mahony) 
destiny  of  mankind  lies  In  the  sea. 
came   from   the  sea.   Is  sustained   by 
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the  sea  and  can  be  Improved  by  the  sea— 
unless  we  ruin  It  with  pollution"  first. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  oceans, 
which  cover  70  per  cent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. coiUd  be  destroyed  bv  man,  but  It  Is 
happening. 

Oceanographers  cant  take  samples  of  wat^r 
anywhere  without  finding  traces  of  oil.  DDT 
has  been  found  in  seals  and  penguins  Id  the 
Antarctic,  and  bacteria  assoclat«d  only  with 
human  waste  were  found  in  bottom  samples 
taken  from  the  deep  Hudson  Canvon  110 
miles  otT  the  Atlantic  Coa^r. 

The  ocean  Is  filled  with  vast  resources, 
with  tremendous  potential  for  a  better  life 
on  earth,  but  it  also  Is  getting  fUled  with 
man's  waste. 

All  pollution,  whether  of  air,  land  or  fresh 
water  ends  eventually  in  the  sea.  And  the 
sea  apparently  can't  absorb  or  handle  it  all. 
Any  idea  that  the  ocean  Is  too  va.'^t  to  be 
damaged  came  to  an  end  in  March  of  1967 
when  the  Tanker  Torrey  Canyon  cracked  up 
on  a  reef  off  England  and  spUied  36  million 
gallons  of  crude  oil  lnu>  the  water. 

It  took  $5  million  to  clean  up  the  mess  and, 
as  yet.  no  one  has  been  able  to  assess  tlie 
loss  In  sea  and  shore  life. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  birds,  un- 
able to  fly  because  of  oil-fouled  feathers, 
died  along  the  shores  of  England  and  Prance. 
Tlie  slick  spread  over  100  square  miles  of 
ocean,  polluting  shellfish  and  threatening 
disaster  to  sea-borne  plant  and  animal  life. 
Though  only  the  cata-strophic  oil  spills  get 
the  headlines,  the  poi:utlf>n  Is  going  on  every 
day.  And  It  1^  not  Just  oil.  It  is  sewage  from 
cities,  pesticides  washed  from  farms,  chemi- 
cals from  industrial  plants— all  carrying  their 
lethal  qualities  to  the  ocean. 

Man  3  waste  can  change  environmental 
conditions.  Interfere  with  the  chain  of  life 
and  deprive  the  world  of  resources  that  could 
be  of  untold  value. 

Shellfish,  for  Instance,  can  not  cleanse 
themselves  of  oil  once  they  are  contaminated. 
They  not  only  are  polluted,  but  they  spread 
the  pollution  to  any  creattue  that  eats  them. 
The  mercury  pollution  reported  in  tuna 
or  other  large  fi.sh  comes  from  ingesting 
smaller  creatures  who  have  swallowed  and 
concentrated  the  contaminants — and  they 
eventually  get  back  to  man. 

It  IS  only  recently  that  man  has  begun 
t-o  realize  that  the  earth's  life  support  sys- 
tem is  delicately  balanced,  that  "everything 
is  connected  to  everything  else."  that  he  Is 
part  of  the  system,  not  master  of  It. 

He  has  been  able  to  upset  the  balance  of 
nature  and  now  must  learn  to  live  in  har- 
mony With  It  before  the  damage  he  has  done 
returns  to  haunt  him 

To  that  end  the  United  States  government 
has  scores  of  agencies  working  under  the 
Majlne  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  to  advance  and  coordina-e  the 
sciences  and  technology  of  the  oceans 

There  also  are  at  least  1,000  private  U.S. 
companies  engaged  In  oceanography  as  well 
as  liumerous  educational  Institutions. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution  at 
Woods  Hole.  Mass.,  which  first  opened  In  1931 
dedicated  to  the  "wise  use  of  the  oceans  for 
all  mankind." 

This  includes,  besides  the  fight  against  pol- 
lution, a  major  effort  to  use  the  seas  more 
efficiently  as  a  source  of  food,  the  mining 
of  metals,  the  saving  cf  beaches  from  erosion, 
the  study  of  the  seas'  effects  on  weather,  the 
production  of  fresh  water  from  salt,  and 
the  study  of  the  earth's  history  from  lavers  of 
sediment. 

It  is  possibly  in  the  area  of  food  that  the 
oceans  hold  the  most  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  world's  ever-expanding  population.  For 
seawater  is  the  most  common  stubstance  on 
earth  and  also  the  most  life  nourishing. 
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It  is  a  liquid  soil  and  liquid  atmosphere  at 
the  same  time,  filled  wdth  animal  and  plant 
life  that  could  feed  all  the  world'3  starving 
millions. 

But  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  seas  is 
required  to  reap  and  regulate  the  harvest. 
Over-flshlng  and  pollution  must  be  over- 
come in  some  area.s,  better  methods  of  catch- 
ing fish  must  bi?  developed,  and  ways  found 
to  use  the  prime  source  of  ocean  life,  the 
plankton. 

In  all  these  fields,  the  rewards  await  those 
who  work  with  nature,  not  corrupt  it. 

Lobsters,  for  instance,  were  so  heavily 
fished  that  they  came  close  to  extinction  be- 
fore strict  conservation  measures  were  ap- 
plied. Yet  at  one  time  they  were  so  common 
that  early  settlers  could  pick  them  up  on  the 
beaches  after  a  storm  to  use  for  fertilizer. 

Now  trawlers  go  75  to  150  miles  out  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  to  meet  the  demand,  which 
may  yet  require  the  establishment  of  lobster 
coloiUes.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
method  of  fishing  for  lobster  via  traps,  a 
method  which  yields  fewer  lobsters  than  ever 
before. 

There  are  ideas  for  fish  colonies  or  "farms", 
too.  as  heavy  fishing  has  cut  deeplv  into  the 
schools  on  the  banks  off  North  America  and 
In  the  North  Sea. 

The  problem  is  not  that  there  aren't 
enough  fish  In  the  ocean.  The  problem  is 
more  economic.  Fishermen  seek  the  fastest, 
cheapest  way  to  catch  fish  and  new  develop- 
ments like  echo-sounders  have  helped  find 
the  best  places. 

As  techniques  Improve,  the  size  of  the 
catch  should  increase,  with  less  overfishing 
because  the  vessels  can  spread  out  and  tap 
new  waters. 

Improvement  in  technique  also  will  open 
up  the  mining  of  mineral  resources  in  the 
ocean,  with  oU  the  major  goal  along  most 
coasts. 

Under  International  Law,  the  United  States 
a!id  other  coastal  nations  have  "sovereign 
rights  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  exploiting  Us  natural  re- 
sources. The  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  thus  gave  the  U.S.  mineral 
rights  in  930.000  square  miles  of  underwater 
land,  an  area  larger  than  that  acquired  by 
the  Lotiisiana  Purchase. 

The  shelf  consists  of  the  relatively  shallow 
margins  of  the  ocean,  averaging  "about  42 
miles,  which  slope  fairly  gently  to  an  average 
depth  of  430  feet.  The  shelf  ends  where  the 
bottom  drops  off  precipitously  to  the  deep-sea 
fioor. 

There  is  off-shore  drilling  off  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  the  fed- 
eral government  has  held  up  leasing  any 
Atlantic  site  pending  a  "complete  public  dis- 
closure and  evaluation  of  scientific,  environ- 
mental, economic  and  technological  data." 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  secretary  of  the 
interior,  notified  Atlantic  Coast  governors  in 
January  that  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation available  to  the  department  "suggests 
that  certain  target  areas  .  .  .  merit  our  atten- 
tion for  future  exploratory  drilling  in  search 
of  new  reserves. 

"These  areas  are  well  offshore  but  never- 
theless are  in  moderate  depths  of  water  that 
are  within  the  capability  of  modern  tech- 
nology." 

If  these  are  developed  and  begin  producing, 
they  will  place  a  source  of  oil  within  200  miles 
of  some  of  the  nation's  largest  cities. 

Such  a  development  could  reduce  prices  in 
the  northeast  as  well  as  add  to  the  nation's 
resources,  but  under  new  regulations  such 
work  mtist  be  done  "in  keeping  with  maxi- 
mum environmental  protection." 

After  thousands  of  years,  man  is  beginning 
to  think  of  nature  and  his  surroundings  be- 
fore he  acts. 

He  is  learning  that  "everything  is  con- 
nected to  everything  else." 
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PROFILES  OF  YOUTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
11,  27  years  ago  the  National  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  was  founded  to 
help  people  improve  their  personal,  fam- 
ily, and  community  living.  "Profiles  of 
Youth,"  the  theme  of  this  year's  National 
Future  Homemakers  Week,  March  19 
through  25,  reflects  the  confidence  and 
trust  placed  in  the  ability  of  FHA  mem- 
bers to  fulfill  America's  destiny.  The 
eight  sides  of  the  official  emblem  of  the 
FHA  represent  the  goals  for  which  its 
members  strive:  international  goodwill; 
democracy  in  home  and  community  life; 
satisfaction  of  homemaking;  improved 
home  and  family  life;  creative  leader- 
ship; group  recreation;  home  economics 
careers  and  occupations;  forming  the 
philosophic  base  for  the  national,  State, 
and  chapter  programs  of  work. 

Over  one-half  million  boys  and  girls 
from  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  schools 
overseas  actively  participate  in  the  many 
worthwhile  programs  of  the  FHA.  Any 
student  who  has  taken  or  is  currently 
taking  a  course  in  home  economics  may 
volunteer  for  membership  in  either  of 
the  two  types  of  chapters.  He  may  join 
an  FHA  chapter  if  he  is  interested  in 
consumer  education,  homemaking,  or 
family  life  education  courses.  If  he  is 
planning  a  career  in  home  economics  or 
a  related  field,  he  may  join  a  HERO — 
Home  Economics  Related  Occupation — 
FHA  chapter  he  may  take  home  econom- 
ics related  occupation  courses.  As  an 
FHA  member,  one  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  individual  and  group 
initiative  in  planning  and  executing 
activities  related  to  the  combined  roles 
of  homemaker  and  wage  earner. 

The  family  is  the  hub  of  American  life 
around  which  all  other  activity  revolves. 
It  is  in  the  family  where  our  future  lead- 
ers receive  their  initial  education  and 
develop  values  which  will  remain  with 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Their 
parents  must  be  capable,  mature  adults, 
for  it  is  their  obligation  to  help  shape 
the  lives  of  their  children  and  give  them 
the  guidance  they  need  so  that  they  may 
grow  up  to  become  responsible  adults 
able  to  assume  the  duties  of  their  par- 
ents. Through  education  and  counseling, 
the  boys  and  girls  leai-n  what  is  expected 
of  them  as  parents  and  are  prepared  for 
the  new  roles  they  will  assume;  they  are 
also  taught  that  raising  a  family  is  a 
full-time  job  shared  by  both  parents. 

FHA  instruction  is  not  limited  to  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  raising  a  family.  It  also 
includes  consumer  education  and  courses 
for  those  who  are  planning  a  career  in  a 
field  related  to  home  economics.  Deci- 
sionmaking ability  is  emphasized  and 
individual  and  group  activities  are  geared 
to  teach  leadership,  build  character,  en- 
courage community  participation,  de- 
velop understanding,  patience,  and  toler- 
ance, and  help  prepare  the  members  so 
that  they  may  better  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  adult  world. 
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The  environment  is  of  vital  interest  to 
people  everywhere.  The  FHA  members 
share  this  concern  for  the  future  of  our 
world  and  have  initiated  many  programs 
to  preserve  and  beautify  their  surround- 
ings and  to  help  curb  pollution.  Mem- 
bers participate  in  glass  reclamation 
drives  and  volunteer  to  separate  paper 
and  cans  at  local  recycling  centers.  These 
industrious  young  people  pick  up  trash 
along  the  highways,  repaint  old  build- 
ings, and  encourage  nonmembers  to  take 
part  in  an  all-out  effort  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion. 

Overpopulation  is  another  pressing 
problem  which  is  an  ever-present  threat 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  current  stand- 
ard of  life.  At  its  present  rate  of  growth, 
the  world's  population  will  double  In  35 
years.  FHA  is  trying  to  make  people 
aware  of  our  grave  population  problem 
and  the  need  for  family  planning.  Since 
successful  population  control  must  be  a 
collective  effort,  the  projects  will  be  de- 
signed to  involve  entire  communities  in 
family  planning  education  and  popula- 
tion awareness  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  see 
the  continued  rise  in  FHA's  membership 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  and 
the  increased  variety  In  the  number  of 
home  economics  courses  that  are  offered 
in  that  area.  The  State  FHA  Association 
of  Kentucky  was  the  first  to  aflBliate  with 
the  national  organization  when  it  was 
established  in  1945. 1  also  am  very  proud 
to  be  an  honorary  member  of  this  won- 
derful organization  and  I  'Rish  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  continued  suc- 
cess and  distinction  as  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's finer  youth  organizations. 


HARRY  DREAMS  OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  instances  of  ways  in  which  the 
Congressional  Record  is  of  assistance 
both  to  Members  of  Congress,  members 
of  their  staff,  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, congressional  constituents,  and  to 
the  general  public.  However,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
the  discovery  by  Miss  Marilyn  Schwartz 
of  a  specific  way  in  which  the  Record 
has  proved  worthwhile  to  a  young  Mex- 
ican American  is  worthy  of  recognition 
here . 

Young  Harry  Trujillo  has  both  ambi- 
tion and  determination  and  deserve.s  to 
be  recognized  for  his  efforts  to  fulfill 
his  destiny.  I  have  asked  that  Miss 
Schwartz"  inspiring  story  of  how  one 
young  man  is  working  to  achieve  his 
dream  of  a  productive  life  be  reprinted 
in  the  pages  of  the  Record  so  that  y^ung 
Mr.  Trujillo  and  his  friends  can  read 
for  themselves  how  such  self-reliance  is 
appreciated  in  government. 

The  story  follows; 

Harrv  Dreams  of  Education 
(By  Marilyn  Schwartz  I 

Harry  Trutlllo  wants  an  education. 

In  Lis  pursuit,  1-e  has  sreiit  Ms  sumnurs 
working   as  a   laborer   in   the  fields  of  Call- 
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fornla  and  his  lunch  hours  reading  the 
Congressional  Record. 

But  although  Harry  has  had  a  dream  of 
medical  school  since  he  was  10  years  old. 
he's  had  an  even  bigger  dream  for  his  fam- 
ily. 

Harry,  20.  is  one  of  12  children  of  Eusevlo 
and  E.speranza  Trujillo. 

Eusevlo  Trujillo  never  liad  much  money, 
but  he  had  a  pride  In  his  heritage  and  his 
family  that  he  taught  his  children  was 
impi-rtant  above  all  else. 

Harry's  belief   in   this  has  never  wavered. 

Wi.en  he  was  o.Tercd  a  S2.000-a-year  col- 
lege -scholarship,  his  father  said  he  needed 
Harry  to  work  and  help  take  care  of  the 
other  children. 

Harry  didn't  hesitate.  He  gave  up  the 
scholarship. 

"Tlif-re  are  peojie  who  might  say  we  are 
bad  because  there  are  so  many  kids  in  the 
f.-imily.  "  said  Harry.  "But  my  father  has 
always  taken  care  of  us  and  w-e  are  proud 
of  lii.it,  Ho's  told  us  that  in  Dallas  we  could 
be  mayor  If  we  wanted  to.  "So  we  are  not 
going  on  welfare.'  he-  tells  us.  "Suppose  you 
are  mayor  one  day  and  the  people  want 
to  know  why  you  were  on  welfare?'  He  says 
we  are  not  lielple.ss  we  can  lake  care  of 
ourselves.  And  we  always  have  " 

Right  now,  Harry  is  a  copy  boy  In  The 
Dallas  News  newsroom.  He  aroused  the  In- 
terest of  a  cynical  reporter  not  long  ago  by 
borrowing  Congressional  Records  and  poring 
over  them  during  his  lunch  break 

"It  helps  me  with  my  English,"  he  ex- 
plained shyly.  "It  also  gives  me  a  chance  to 
know  all  about  America.  I'm  very  proud  of 
my  country,  you  know?  And,  since  I  am  not 
in  school  now,  it  helps  me  keep  up  with  my 
education." 

Harry  had  earlier  worked  at  WFA.A-Tele- 
vlsion,  where  Jim  I*ratt,  programming  and 
promotion  manager,  observed  his  Intense  de- 
sire for  an  education, 

"He  would  bring  law  books  to  read  at 
lunch  time, "  said  Pratt.  "I  think  somebody 
gave  him  one  or  two.  He  told  u.---  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  to  come 
out  to  his  neighborhood  in  West  Dallas,  He 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor  one  day.  But  until  that 
came  about,  he  wanted  to  find  out  all  he 
could  about  law." 

Harry  was  born  In  Dallas,  but  hi.';  family 
moved  to  Laredo  when  he  was  In  the  fifth 
grade  because  his  father  lost  tlie  small 
grocery  business  he  owned  and  Jobs  were 
scarce  here. 

They  returned  to  Dallas  when  HEirry  uas 
a  Junior  in  high  school  and  he  entered  Sun- 
set, It  was  the  first  school  lie  had  ever  at- 
tended where  most  of  tlie  students  spoke 
English. 

"I  was  so  proud  to  be  in  that  school,  "you 
don't  know  what  It  meant  to  me  I  was  even 
put  In  an  advanced  biology  class  and  we 
studied  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
There  was  what  I  was  studying  right  before 
my  eyes.  I  had  never  Imagined  anything  like 
it.  It  was  wonderful  " 

But  he  said  it  was  also  at  Sunset  where 
he  began  to  feel  different. 

•  We  .spok*^  SpanLsh  In  our  house  and  we 
grew  up  eating  beans  and  tortillas,  I  love 
beans  and  tortillas  and  thought  everything 
else  did  too.  No  one  had  ever  led  ue  to  be- 
l.eve  we  were  anything  but  Americans.  But 
in  that  very  American  school,  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  tliat  not  everyone  thought  that 
way," 

Harry  managed  to  make  some  good  friends 
at  Sunset  his  first  year,  although  he  was  ter- 
ribly shy. 

His  new-  frl.nds  thought  a  lot  of  Harry, 
too.  They  nominated  him  for  student  body 
president,  "I  v,anted  to  win  «o  badly.  I  prayed 
each  night  that  I  would,"  Harry  recalled. 

In  his  campaign  speeches,  Harry  was 
honest  witli  tlie  students 

"I  told  them  I  came  from  the  labor  fields, 
but  I  also  told  them  how  I  felt  about  being 
at  Sunset.  I  .said  I  thought  I  could  do  a  lot 
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as  president   that   would   be  for   everybody. 

Not  just  for  the  Mexican-Americans,  but 
ever ,body.  I  told  them  we  were  all  one  and 
Bhoiild  work  toseiher." 

won  the  election.  But  with  it.   he 
d  a  lot  of  problems, 
e  were  some  people  who  Just  weren't 
r  that  kind  of  honor  to  go  to  one  of 
eople.  They  kept  asking  how  a  Mexican 
i?ed  to  get  something  like  that.  Most  of 
;.Ti:.gs  I  kept  to  myself,  but  I  felt  them 
V  heart." 
says  his  worst  moment  was  at  home- 
ng. 

ey  told  me  1:  was  traditional  for  the 

dent  of  the  student  body  to  crown  the 

coming  c;ueen  and  to  kiss  her  on  the 

But  they  said  I  could  not  do  that  and 

uld  understar.d  why." 

anwhile.  the  fam;!y  money  .situation  was 

n;ng.  Harry,  as  president  of  the  student 

he;ped  choose  graduation  invitations — 

he   had    no   money   to   buy   any   of   his 
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r  graduation,  Harry  went  to  work  at 
nel  8  WFAA-TV),  and  had  hopes  of 
:g  a  scholarship  for  college  through 
gra.-n  set  v.p  for  minority  employees  by 
ration. 

t  because  of  family  financial  problems, 
ave  up  that  possibility  and  went  to 
:-rr,:-i  with  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
In  the  fields. 

y  fat'.ier  said  that  he  needed  me.  If  col- 
as important  to  me,  he  said  he  would 
w.iy  to  send  me  someday,"  Harry  said. 
summer  after  Harry  gave  up  his  schol- 
i.   h.5  father   told  him  he  could  leave 
rnia  early  and  go  back  to  Laredo  and 
enroll  iii  L.^redo  Junior  College. 
S5C0    state    education    loan    that    he 
;d  for  didnt  come  through  right  awav 
iarry  w.as  .n  trouble    He  tried   to  quit, 
igh  hi.s  grades  were  excellent.  The  dean 
d  In  and  arranged  for  another  loan, 
at's   when   my  father  came   to  Laredo 
Cahfornia.  The  rest  of  the  family  was 
'y  there.   He  said   we  had  only  .$14  left 
e  would  have  to  do  something  or  there 
1  be  no  food.  It  v-.as  exam  time,  but  I 
iChool  without  even  taking  them.  I  was 
iset,  I  could  not  have  done  well.  I  went 
with  my  fath---    o  find  w  rk.  There 
lo  Jobs  in  Laredo." 

never  once,  however,  thoug^t  of  giving 
Kure  plans  for  college  aU hough  the 
was  adding  even  more  problems, 
m  supposed  to  be  drafied  any  minute. 
aft  lottery  number  is  18.  I  c..iu":d  vclun- 
but  that  would  be  for  four  years  and 
t  have  four  years." 

t  I  will  be  very  proud  to  servo.  I  Just 
'.o  start  now.  If  I  could  get  the  service 
the  way  sooner.  I  could  start  trvlng  to 
■'"  to  sc'nool." 

y  says  he  will  n-'t  g.ve  up  his  Idea  of 
I  school.  He  ph-ins  to  get  there  no  mat- 
•■V  long  1:  -ake= 

may  be  20  years,  but  I'm  u.sed  to  wa!*- 
id  I'm  used  to  working.  I  don't  mind 
rhat  is  the  .•\meri?an  way.  And  no  mat- 
at  has  happened.  I  am  still  very  proud 
able  to  do  things  the  American  wav." 
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HDW  JOBS  GET    "EXPORTED' 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    BUNNESOTA 

"HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 

eapAlis  Star,  on  Monday.  March  13.  car- 

m  interesting  editorial  concciTiing 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Us  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  some  of 
the  loss  of  jobs  within  this  country. 

The  Star's  analysis  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  curbs  on  imports  can  never 
prevent  the  export  of  some  jobs  which 
are  lost,  because  negotiated  wage  agree- 
ments increase  the  price  of  our  goods  and 
services  disproportionately.  No  law  can 
prevent  us  from  pi-icing  ourseii  out  of 
many  markets. 

The  Star's  editorial  follows: 

How   Jobs   Get   "Exported" 

L.ibor  unions  have  allied  themselves  with 
several  industries  in  seeking  let'lslation  to 
curb  Imports  in  the  'Delief  this  would  pre- 
vent the  "export"  of  Jobs.  They  ought  to  pay 
some  attention  to  Helen  Dellch  Bentley, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, who  has  another  reason  why  Jobs  are 
beii.e;  exported. 

Commenting  on  effects  of  the  latest  East 
Coast  dock  strike,  Mrs.  Bentley  noted  that  the 
walkout  will  result  in  a  permanent  loss  of 
up  to  20  percent  of  shipping  traffic  diverted 
to  Canada.  Why?  Because,  she  explained, 
union  contracts  have  forced  costs  of  container 
handling  at  the  Port  of  New  York  to  $143 
per  longshoremen  gang  hour.  In  Montreal, 
the  cost  is  about  a  third  of  that— $49  per 
gang  hour. 

No  law  Congress  could  pass  would  force 
shippers  to  u.se  one  port  when  they  c.in  get 
their  carg.:>es  handled  far  cheaper  at  another. 
And  the  blam.e  for  this  "export"  of  Jobs  must 
oe  put  oii  the  American  dock  workers,  who 
are  pricing  themselves  out  of  the  market. 
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AMNESTY 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKI.AH0MA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

like  to  take  thi.^  opportunity  to  introduce 
thio  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  which  I  have 
received  from  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
L.  P  Edwards.  I  think  this  letter  puts  the 
question  of  amnesty  in  the  proper 
perspective. 

Clayton,  Mo.. 
February  28  1972 
To  The  Editor 

T>ie  St.  Lnuis  Globe  Democrat 
St.  Loui",  Mo. 

De.\r  sm  I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  at 
the  rantings  of  some  of  the  News  Media  and 
some  of  the  candidates  for  the  OfSce  of 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of 
'he  members  of  Congress  and  other  people  In 
high  places  in  the  Government  In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  when  a  certain  person  in  Govern- 
ment admonished  everyone  not  to  say  or  do 
anything  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

Thev  did  this  under  the  f!lmsv  excuse  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know— wholly 
ignoring  the  fact  that  our  boys  in  the  front 
lines  in  Vietnam  are  duly  entitled  to  first 
consideration  and  loyalty  of  every  red- 
blooded  Un-ed  States  citizen. 

Their  quick  response  is  further  evidence 
of  their  euUt.  They  must  know  that  every- 
thing that  is  said  or  done  by  them  is  known 
in  Hanoi  before  it  appears  In  the  United 
.States 

Does  any  one  su.spect  thev  have  an  ulterior 
motive?  Oh,  No.  they  would  not  stoop  so  low 
as  that — or  would  thev? 


Many  of  these  dissenters  are  In  high  placea 
in  our  Government.  'When  thU  silly  war 
started,  why  didn't  they  stop  it  then?  No, 
they  waited  until  the  first  sincere  effort  waa 
made  to  bring  it  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 
They  did  everything  they  could  to  delay  every 
effort  being  made  to  end  the  War  honorably. 

I  v.-as  a  prisoner  In  a  former  war  that  never 
sh<;uld  have  been,  similar  to  this  one  in  that 
respect.  I  spent  some  time  in  an  enemy  hos- 
pital and  I  v.-as  Interviewed  by  many  promi- 
nent people,  both  civil  and  military.  None 
of  them  had  any  illusions  about  being  able 
to  win  a  military  victorj'.  but  every  time  any 
news  arrived  favoring  their  side,  they  had 
a  b'g  celebrati':^-!  and  I  remember  hearing 
very  often,  "If  we  can  hold  out  long  enough, 
our  friends  In  Washington  will  win  the  war 
for  us." 

If  It  wasn't  so  serious  a  matter  it  vould 
be  comical  to  watch  the  antics  r.f  the  perso-is 
mentioned  above,  trying  to  divorce  them- 
selves fro.m  any  connection  with  the  begin- 
ning of  this  very  tinpopular  and  useless  war. 
Yet  many  of  them  were  in  posltioiis  of  au- 
thority when  we  became  embroiled  In  it. 

In  the  repetitious  mouthings  made  In  por- 
travtnr;  the  faults  of  this  war,  they  called 
It  im.moral.  Illegal,  and  many  other  things. 
but  failed  to  mention  that  they  did  not  ar- 
rive at  these  decisions  until  the  present  ad- 
ministration tried  to  do  somethtnir  about 
it.  Now.  they  are  throwing  every  obstacle  they 
can  think  of  in  the  way  of  efforts  to  arrive 
at  an  honorable  settlement  for  fear  that  the 
opposition  win  gain  some  political  advantage. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  seriously  criri- 
cize  our  youth,  as  th-^y  are  immature  and 
inexperienced  and  more  susceptible  to  the 
actions  of  our  politicians.  "Politician"  has 
In  the  past  been  an  honorable  word,  but  Is 
fast  becoming  a  word  to  denote  individuals 
who  only  jisplre  to  be  elected  to  an  office  or 
to  retain  an  elected  position.  Neither  age  nor 
education  Is  a  valid  criterion  of  maturity. 
Some  people  are  more  mature  at  sixteen  years 
than  others  at  thirty,  and  some  nrrcr  arrive. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  P.  Edwards. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 
BY  GRO"\rER  LEE  SHEFFIELD 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  ED-WARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  a  young  man  from  Mobile.  Ala., 
Grovcr  Lee  Sheffield,  recently  distin- 
imi.^hed  himself  by  winning  the  Alabama 
■Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  'Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  Grover  represented  the 
State  of  -AJabama  in  the  national  compe- 
tition in  'Washington,  D.C..  and  it  was  my 
privilege  at  that  time  to  meet  and  talk 
with  this  out'tanding  youn;?  citi/en.  Th° 
1972  contest  theme  was  "My  Responsi- 
bility to  Freedom"  and  since  Groter 
Sheffield  expressed  himself  so  well  on  a 
subject  of  importance  to  all  Americans, 
I  would  like  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  speech 
follows : 

My   RESPONSiBiLrrY   to    Freedom 

My  first  responsibility  to  freedom  is  to 
keep  it  free.  Throvigh  the  ages.  Man  has  tried 
to  become  a  part  of  perfection,  or  make  his 
nature  more  beautiful.  This  is  admirable,  for 
it  shows  that  Man  recognizes  his  faults,  and 
wants  to  rectify  them. 
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But  before  we  praise  Man,  let's  take  a  close 
look  at  the  means  he  uses  to  attain  his 
beauty. 

A  man,  seeing  a  bird  In  flight,  longs  to  soar 
with  it,  and  beat  his  wings  skyward  In  an 
effort  to  feel  the  ecstasy  of  flying,  the  beauty 
of  perfection.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
Man  sees  freedom,  he  recognizes  It  as  beau- 
tiful, and  tries  to  become  p>art  of  It,  In  sua 
attempt  to  be  more  perfect.  But  how  does 
Man  attempt  to  attain  i>erfectlon7  He  traps 
the  bird  in  a  cage  and  takes  it  home  with 
him.  Once  he  has  freedom  in  a  cage,  he  sees 
himself  as  a  more  perfect  Individual. 

This  attitude  can  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  child  who  sees  a  bright  flower  In  the  morn- 
ing grass.  Recognizing  its  beauty  he  plucks 
It  and  takes  It  home.  The  child's  sorrow  when 
the  flower  dies  is  understandable.  No  no  llkee 
to  see  beauty  die.  But  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens when  Man  attempts  to  cage  freedom. 
It  shrivels  and  dies,  twisted  by  the  desires, 
anl  shaped  by  the  greed  of  Man. 

I  cannot  let  those  who  cage  freedom  use 
it  as  an  excuse  for  something  else.  X  can 
never  accept  a  dead  flower  as  a  shield  for 
ulterior  motives.  People  who  would  cage  free- 
dom do  not  deserve  it,  for  they  kill  its  beau- 
ty by  using  it  selfishly. 

My  second  responsibility  is  to  keep  free- 
dom safe  and  alive.  Once  again,  freedom  can 
be  likened  to  a  bird.  Man,  seeing  that  free- 
dom cannot  be  caged  or  tied  down,  and  still 
remain  alive,  may  become  Jealous  and  try  to 
shoot  the  bird,  feeling  that  it  shotildn't 
be  allowed  to  exist  if  he  is  unable  to  reach 
it. 

Man's  striving  for  freedom  are  natural,  but 
to  shoot  the  bird  down  because  of  his  own 
shortcomings  is  not  right.  If  he  loves  the 
bird,  it  will  light  on  him,  and — though  still 
undeniably  free — will  be  present  when  It  Is 
needed. 

Basically,  I  have  attempted  to  point  out 
two  things:  (1)  that  Man  can  hurt  free- 
dom with  his  lack  of  understanding,  and  he 
dimly  realizes  this,  but  (2)  he  still  wants  to 
be  absolutely  free. 

With  these  Ideas  in  mind,  government  has 
been  created.  Its  prime  objective.  In  theory, 
is  to  prevent  one  man's  freedom  from  over- 
lapping another  mr.n's.  This,  In  theory,  is 
good.  But  there  is  a  drawback.  Becavise  Man 
is  Man,  he  Is  Imperfect.  Therefore,  any  gov- 
ernment set  up  by  Man  to  protect  freedom 
Is  also  Imperfect,  But  while  conceding  this 
point,  the  choice  is  between  imperfect  gov- 
ernment and  no  govenmeiit.  Man  has  chosen 
government,  and  so.  ha?  created  law.s.  These, 
obviously  enough,  prohibt  him  from  the  very 
freedom  he  has  struggled  for;  but  they  also 
protect  the  public  good,  and  it  is  this  point 
which  forces  Man  to  set  up  standards  and 
boundaries,  and  ironically,  create  perverted 
laws.  They  are  for  the  pubilc  good,  but  people 
who  exploit  freedom  are  also  protected  by 
them. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  need  for  a  judge. 
The  people  of  America  have  set  the  laws  as 
judge.  If  a  person  transgresses  a  law,  he  be- 
comes punishable.  However,  if  Americans  are 
wise,  they  will  realize  that  laws  should  not 
control  the  circumstances,  but  the  circum- 
stances control  the  law.  Many  acts  may  be 
committed  which  can  help  and  harm  freedom 
at  the  same  time.  Final  Judgment  must  de- 
pend upon  motive  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  act. 

I  have  presented  two  extremes  on  the  use 
of  freedom.  One  ts  to  restrict  freedom  with 
the  laws  of  the  people.  The  other  is  to  let 
absolute  freedom  be  an  inheritance  of  each 
person. 

I  cannot  say  which  way  is  best.  Both  have 
good  and  bad  inherent  In  them.  I  must  choose 
a  middle  road,  for  right  and  wrong  must  de- 
pend upon  circumstance. 

And  with  that  thought,  I  present  my  last 
responsibility:  to  keep  freedom  within  reach 
of  those  who  would  not  harm  It,  and  make  it 
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imattalnable  for  those  who  would.  Can  this 
objective  actually  be  realized?  As  an  Amer- 
ican, I  must  try  to  see  that  It  Is. 


EMERGENCY  INTERIM  NUCLEAR 
REACTOR  OPERATING  LICENSING 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  two  bills  were  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  having  to  do  with  estab- 
lishing authority  for  the  issuance  of  tem- 
porary interim  nuclear  reactor  operating 
licenses  in  power  shortage  and  related 
emergency  circumstances.  They  would 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  do  so. 
The  provisions  of  these  two  bills  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table  com- 
paring H.R.  13731  and  H.R.  13732. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DiNGELL)  introduced  H.R. 
13752  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
His  bill  takes  a  different  and  apparently 
more  restricted  approach  to  interim 
licensing  by  amending  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  as  distinguished 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  It  would 
appear  to  apply  to  conventional  as  well 
as  nuclear  plants.  His  explanation  and 
the  text  of  the  Dingell  bill  appears  at 
pages  H199a-H1999  of  the  Mai'ch  13 
Congressional  Record. 

There  appears  below  the  text  of  a 
communication  I  issued  today  to  the 
House  Republican  Conference  as  chair- 
man of  its  Task  Force  on  Nuclear  Affai's 
discussing  the  two  bills  before  the  Joint 
Commitee  on  Atomic  Energy : 

March  14,  1972. 
From:  Representative  Craig  Ho^mer,  of  Cali- 
fornia, chairman.  House  GOP  Task  Force 
on  Nuclear  Affairs. 
To:  House  GOP  Ccjnference 
Subject:   Emeri-ency  interim  uuc'c.ir  reaotiir 
operating  license  legislation. 

Blackouts,  browns  and  similar  power  emer- 
gencies threaten  various  regions  of  tlie  na- 
tion this  summer  and  next  winter  during 
peak  load  periods 

The  threat  will  substantially  dissipate  if 
six  liu-ge  nuclear  gener:<ting  st.'ttlons  reiidy 
to  go  on-ihe-line  this  summer  and  four  more 
readv  next  winter  can  be  lireiifrd  to  cpenite 
i.-y  the  AEC. 

However  these  licenses  aie  being  nlockod 
by  recent  decisions  in  the  Calvert  Cliffs, 
Quad  Cities  and  other  court  cafe,":  holding 
that  no  license  may  be  Issued  by  the  AEC 
until  the  settlement  of  all  contested  issues 
in  an  AEC  licensing  proceeding. 

The  10  plants  are  being  contested  on  en- 
vironmental and  health  and  safety  grounds. 
The  AEC's  findings  up  to  now  are  that  the 
public  will  be  adequately  protected.  The 
contests  cannot  be  speeded  up  because  pro- 
cedures to  settle  them  are  lengthy  and  liti- 
gious. Unless  something  Is  done  these  power 
sources  will  be  effectively  enjoined  from  op- 
eration fca-  as  long  as  the  attorneys  for  the 
contesting  parties  wish  to  interpose  tech- 
nical, procedural  or  legal  Issues. 

The  environmental,  health  and  safety  and 
other  benefits  to  Individuals  and  society 
flowing  from  such  delay  may  be  vastly  ex- 
ceeded by  the  detriments  consequent  upon 
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the  unavailability  of  jxiwer.  Additionally,  the 
delays  may  Impose  a  heavy  price  to  rate- 
payers in  terms  of  unconscionable  increases 
in  power  costs. 

For  these  reasons  the  White  House  is  rec- 
oiTimending  passage  of  legislation  to  allow 
temporary  interim  licensing  of  these  reactors 
pending  (and  without  prejudice  to)  settle- 
ment of  the  contests  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  lai  health  and  safety  will  reasonably  be 
protected  and  (b)  no  permanent  impair- 
ment of  the  environment  will  result. 

The  Administration  bill  w£is  Introduced 
last  Thursday  and  due  to  its  urgency  hear- 
ings before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  have  been  scheduled  for  next  Thurs- 
day (3'ie).  Another  bill  with  similar  objec- 
tives but  which  adds  authority  under  simi- 
lar findings  to  issue  an  interim  lice:.se  to 
obviate  undue  economic  burdens  on  rate- 
payers also  was  introduced  and  will  be  heard. 

These  bills  contain  other  provision.^;  which 
are  not  covered  In  this  brief  memo.  Neither 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  ancillary  pr.it.lem 
arising  from  an  injunction  against  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899 
preventing  it  from  Issuing  certain  discharge 
permits  for  cooling  water  for  conventional 
and  nuclear  plant.s. 

Your  support  is  recommended  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  Interim  emergency  licensing  under 
the  stAted  safeguards. 

The  two  Joint  Committee  bills  should 
not  be  considered  &s  competing  and  con- 
tradictory. Rather,  the  JCAE  hearings 
next  Thuisday  should  lead  to  their  sat- 
isfactory ainalgamation.  However,  the 
merchant  marine  and  luheiies  bill, 
which  would  amend  a  different  law  in 
somewhiit  different  ways  is  a  truly  con- 
ti-asting  approach  and"  involves,  lo  an 
extent,  a  question  of  committee  juiisdic- 
tions. 

Whatever  these  differences  are,  I  hope 
and  trust  they  can  be  resolved  quickly 
for  the  reason  that  the  summer  power 
crimch  is  certain  unless  some  lecislation 
is  enacted  within  as  short  a  period  as 
the  next  3  or  4  week'-. 

This  is  becau.se  even  the  interim  li- 
censing procedure  will  take  some  time 
Then,  alter  a  license  is  issued  it  ta!;e"  2 
months  or  more  to  bring  a  new  nuclear 
reactor  up  to  power,  assummg  that  no 
hitches  at  all  develop.  In  the  normal 
cour.'ie  of  things  .some  delays  are  expected 
simply  because  the  plant  is  large  and 
complicated.  Thus  .^ome  extra  lime  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  allowed  if  the  objec- 
tives of  the  legi.'-lation  to  get  adequate 
power  cn-the-line  tlv..';  ."^ummer  are  to  be 
met. 

There  is  simply  no  time  left  at  all  for 
hemming;  and  iiawing  with  this  legisla- 
tion. The  ConiTi-e&s  is  going  to  have  to 
pass  it  or  accept  the  responsibility  for 
some  very  miserable  power  shortage-. 

And.  let  no  Member  mi.'junderstand  the 
i.'isue  involved  here 

We  are  facing  the  certainty  of  major 
power  shorUiges  during  the  next  hot 
summer  and  during  the  next  cold  win- 
ter. 

To  avoid  them,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  override  the  views  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  any  temporizatlon  at  all  with 
environmental  protection  is  unaccepta- 
ble. 

Either  way,  doing  so  or  not  doing  so, 
we  are  going  to  make  some  or  the  other 
of  our  constituents  sore. 

So  plan  on   biting  one  bullet  or  the 
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other  when  you  make  your  decision  on 
this  issue. 

appeals   to  me  that   the  Nation's 
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editorial  writers  ought  to  be  taking  po- 
sitions on  this  issue  in  their  columns 
very  quickly.  Finger  pointing  after  the 
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fact  of  blackouts  or  brownouts  will  not 
help  a  soul. 
The  comparison  referred  to  follows: 
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Table  Showing  Compabisons  of  AEC  Bill  (H. 
aec  bill  (h.r.  13731) 


.  Section  192  Interim  Llcenshig. 

Scope:  It  would  apply  only  to  proceedings  In  which  an  appUca- 

for  an  operating  license  was  filed  on  or  before  September  9,  1971. 

Power  level  tchich  could  be  authorized:  Twenty  percent  of  full 

by  an  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board.  Commission  covild 

aut^iorize  power  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Term  of  Interim  License:  No  statutory  limitation   Is   Imposed 
term  of  an  Interim  license.  No  new  Interim  license  or  extension 
le  could  be  Issued  after  June  30,  1973. 

Prerequisites  for  use:  None,  except  that  application  for  operating 
Ucejnse  must  have  been  filed  on  or  before  September  9,  1971 

I 

Determinations  Required: 

The  provisions  of  Section  185  of  the  Act  relating  to  compll- 
an(^  with  term  of  the  construction  permit  etc.  have  been  met. 

There  exists  an  emergency  situation  or  other  situation  requlr- 
Ingjthe  licensing  in  the  public  interest. 

Either  that  Issuance  of  the  license  will  not  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  environment;  or,  that 

The  Commission  has  balanced  the  environmental   Impact   and 

the   redressabllity   of    the    Impact    and    benefits,    and    the 

of  delay  in  the  issuance  of  the  license  on  the  public  Interest. 

Procedures : 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  would  not  apply. 

A  hearing  would  be  required  If  showing  of  substantial  change 

the  construction  permit  situation  is  made. 

Interim  licensing  procedures  would  be  as  prescribed  by  a  Com- 

lon  regiUatlon  and  could  be  limited  to  such  things  as  affidavits. 

A   decision   must    recite    reasons    Justifying    Issuance    or   non- 

Issilance. 

Terms  and  conditions  must  be  included  in  the  license. 
Judicial   Review:  Presumably  same   as  under  existing   law   al- 
tholigh  this  Is  not  clear. 

E .  Define  commencement  of  construction. 

C .  Prohibit  commencement  of  construction  unless  othervv-ise  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  at  the  operating  license  stage. 
Change  hearing  requirements  on  antitrust  matters. 
El  Change  Section  189a  to  provide  for  legislative  type  hearings  only 
at  1  he  operating  license  stage  when  a  substantial  backfittlng  question 
Ls  ri  ilsed. 

F  Change  Section  222  so  that  violation  of  commencement  of 
construction  prohibition  wUl  not  subject  applicant  to  criminal 
peiitlties. 


R.  13731)   AND  Mr.  Hosmer's  Bill  (H.R.  13732) 

MR.  hosmer's  bill   (H.R.  13732) 

A.  Section  192  Temporary  Operating  License. 

1.  Scope.  Could  be  used  at  any  time  when  there  IB  an  unresolved 
opposition  to  an  operating  license. 

2.  Power  level  which  could  be  authorized:  No  specific  limit.  Deter- 
mination of  power  level  would  be  based  on  showings  made  in  the 
interim  licensing  proceedings. 

3.  Term  of  Interim  License:  No  specific  term  specified.  However,  a 
temporary  license  will  be  vacated  If  the  applicant  falls  to  prosecute 
the  ::ull  term  license  with  due  diligence. 

4  Prerequisites  for  use: 

a.  Report  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  must  be 
filed.  Staff  safety  evaluation  must  be  available. 

b.  Staff's  final  environmental  statement  must  be  on  hand,  except 
that  for  petitions  filed  before  January  1,  1973.  a  draft  statement 
will  be  adeauate. 

.5.  Determinations  Required: 

a.  Substantial  construction  of  facility  will  be  In  accordance  with  the 
construction  permit. 

ta.  Operation  will  provide  protection  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
public  and  protection  of  the  environment  commensurate  with  that 
generally  provided  In  similar  plants  now  operating. 

c  Interim  operation  is  needed  either  to  meet  emergency  power 
requirements  or  to  prevent  substantial  increases  of  costs  to  meeting 
such  requirements  or  in  the  costs  of  the  facility. 

6.  Procedures: 

a.  A  designated  Commissioner  would  consldPr  the  petition. 

b.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  would  not  apply.  Summary 
procedures  such  as  affidavits  and  oral  hearing  would  apply.  The 
designated  CominLssioner  would  make  the  decision  which  becomes 
effective  upon  l.ssuance  unless  the  Commission  provides  for  final 
action  to  be  made  by  it. 

Note:  Procedures  would  be  similar  to  those  pertaining  to  tem- 
porary Injunction  procedtu-es  in  a  Court. 

7.  Judicial  Review:  Same  as  under  present  law  except  that  sub- 
stantial evidence  tests  would  be  eliminated. 

B.  None. 

C.  None. 

D.  None. 
E  None. 


F.  None. 


COL.  LUKE  C.  QUINN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

Ij;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 

I*Ir.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
ret  red  Air  Force  Col.  Luke  C.  Quinn,  Jr., 
rec  loved  from  our  midst  one  of  the  most 
tin  less  and  effective  workers  for  better 
hei  1th  care  which  this  Nation  has  ever 
qduced. 

is  sad  irony  that  he  was  struck  do^^Ti 
cancer,  the  disease  he  fought  so  hard 
:onquer  specifically  by  rallying  sup- 
for  the  conquest  of  cancer  bill  this 
approved  last  year, 
a  member  of  the  Health,  Education, 
■Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  had  occasion  to 
with  Colonel  Quinn  on  this  legls- 
on  and  other  health  proposals  which 
Nation  so  badly  needs, 
e  brought  to  his  job  valuable  experi- 
in  the  workings  of  the  Government 
in  keneral  and  great  expertise  in  the  op- 
era tions  of  Capitol  Hill  in  particular.  But 
these  attributes  alone  do  not  accoimt 
for  the  success  he  scored.  It  was  the 
rig  itness  of  his  cause  and  the  dedication 
he  Drought  to  it  that  caused  him  to  be  so 
wiijely  respected. 


He  was  more  fortunate  than  many  peo- 
ple in  this  world,  for  he  leaves  behind 
him  a  glittering  record  of  aciiievement 
and  a  legacy  of  concern  for  his  fellow 
man.  Because  of  his  work,  life  will  be 
better  for  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
years  and  decades  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  everj'  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  joins  me  in  mourning 
the  death  of  this  good  man.  At  this  time 
I  want  to  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  Colonel  Quinn  from  the 
March  13,  1972,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star. 

CoLo.vEL  QfiNN,  64.  Dies;  Cancer  Bill 

Lobbyist 

(By  Rich.ird  SUis-'^en 

Retired  Air  Force  Col.  Luke  C.  Quinn,  Jr., 
64.  a  Capitol  Hill  lobbyist  whos?  work  aided  In 
the  parage  of  the  Conquest  o£  Cancer  bill 
last  year,  died  of  cancer  Saturday  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Clinical  Center. 
He  lived  at  2700  Virginia  Ave.  N\V. 

Col.  Quinn.  for  20  years  a  spokesman  for 
the  .American  Cancer  Society  and  other  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  groups  Interested  lu 
expanding  medical  research,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  White  House  ceremony  when 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  signed  the  can- 
cer bill  In  December. 

However.  Nixou  wrote  Col.  Quinn  early 
this  vear  and  enclosed  a  pen  "as  a  momento 
of  this  slgiiiflcant  step  in  our  national  com- 
mitment for  the  conquest  of  this  disease." 

Working  quietly  but  effectively  In  his  usual 
behind-the-scenes  manner.  Col.   Quinn  en- 


couraged the  administration  and  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  to  join  forces  last 
year  in  support  of  the  then-controversial 
Conquest  of  Cancer  bill. 

LAtJDED    BY    KENNEDY 

Informed  of  Col.  Qulnn's  death,  Kennedy 
said.  "This  historic  Center  Act  passed  last 
year  In  Congress  will  be  a  permanent  memo- 
rial to  Luke  Quinn.  Because  of  his  tireless 
efforts,  we  enacted  the  most  Important  mile- 
stone so  far  In  our  national  effort  to  conquer 
cancer.  The  disease  claimed  his  life  but,  be- 
cause he  lived,  millions  will  be  saved." 

Col.  Quinn  was  born  In  New  York  City.  He 
moved  here  as  an  Air  Force  liaison  officer  on 
Capitol  Hill  after  World  War  II  service  as  an 
Intelligence  officer  with  the  450th  Bomb 
Group  In  Italy.  He  retired  from  the  Air  Force 
In  1952. 

Col.  Quinn  also  worked  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Eye  Institute  and  the 
Fogarty  International  Center  at  NIH.  He  was 
a  leader  In  starting  the  John  E.  Fogarty 
Foundation  In  Providence.  R.I.,  which  Ls  ded- 
icated to  the  late  Congressman  who  was 
among  the  first  to  urge  Col.  Quinn  to  enter 
health  legislation  work. 

Before  passage  of  the  Cancer  Act,  Col. 
Quinn  won  congressional  and  administration 
support  for  a  SIC  million  NIH  special  task 
force  on  genetic  diseases. 

EXPLAINED   APPROACH 

Col.  Quinn  carefully  kept  his  name  out  of 
the  news  during  the  20  years  he  sf>oke  for 
health  interests  At  the  height  of  the  battle 
over  last  year's  cancer  legislation,  doctors 
told  Col.  Quinn  he  had  cancer.  He  then  al- 


lowed himself  to  be  interviewed  for  several 
professional  publications  for  doctors  and  re- 
searchers. 
He  told  one  reporter  after  the  Nixon-Ken- 
nedy compromise  on  the  cancer  bill  that  one 
reason  he  had  a  sympathetic  audience  among 
politicians  was  that  he  promised  only  what 
he  could  deliver,  never  welshed  on  a  promise 
and  kept  his  opponents  as  well  as  his  sup- 
porters fully  Informed  on  his  position. 

He  leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Judge  of 
Caldwell,  N.J. 

Mass  will  be  said  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow  at 
Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church,  36th  and  O 
Streets  NW.  Burial  will  be  In  Arlington 
Cemetery.  The  family  request  that  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  con- 
tributions to  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Founda- 
tion, 33  Weybossett  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 


ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
CONTROLS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  often  Gov- 
ernment regulations  tend  to  be  counter- 
productive, and  appear  to  be  devised  not 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  but,  in- 
stead, to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  very 
Govermnent  employees  who  do  the  regu- 
lating and  administering. 

This  point  is  made  very  persuasively 
by  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard 
University.  Writing  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est, Professor  Wilson  notes  that: 

By  now  we  should  have  learned  that  the 
existence  of  a  federal  power  stimulates  de- 
mand for  Its  use,  and  thus  what  begins  as  an 
ultimate  weapon  for  extreme  cases  becomes 
a  ready  weapon  for  everyday  cases. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  held  that  a  television 
station  which  shows  a  commercial  for 
high-powered  automobile  or  leaded  gaso- 
line can  be  compelled  to  show  programs, 
free  of  charge,  about  the  dangers  of  air 
pollution. 
Professor  Wilson  points  out  that: 
It  Is  obvious  that  pollution  Is  a  problem 
and  that  cars  contribute  to  it;  but  the  im- 
plication of  this  decision  is  that  showing 
anything  about  a  controversial  public  Issue 
creates  an  obligation  to  show  something  on 
the  other  side — free  if  necessary,  and  even  If 
the  other  side  has  already  expressed  its  views 
on  other  stations  or  In  other  media.  If  the 
purpose  of  this  decision  w^as  to  Insure  vigor- 
ous public  debate.  Its  effect.  If  It  stands.  Is 
likely  to  be  the  opposite.  Vigorous  debate 
arises  from  boldness,  while  the  decision  Is 
likely  to  Inspire  timidity. 

American  business  suffers  from  control 
and  regulation,  and  today  suffers  from  a 
freeze  on  the  prices  it  may  charge.  No 
industry  is  more  subjected  to  control, 
and  no  industi-y  is  more  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  economy  than  that  of  elec- 
tric power. 

While  prices  are  rigidly  controlled,  the 
additional  costs  imposed  by  regulation 
are  not.  In  1971,  for  example.  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.  was  forced  to  spend 
nearly  $38  million  for  higher-priced 
low  sulfur  fuel  in  order  to  reduce  sulfur 
emissions  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  ulti- 
mate annual  cost  of  this  action  appears 
likely  to  approach  $100  million. 

In  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Price 
Commission,  Gordon  R.  Corey,  chairman 
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of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.  declared  that : 

The  U.S.  faces  a  shortage  of  electric  power 
which  could  severely  curtail  future  improve- 
ments in  industrial  productivity,  impede 
environmental  clean-up  and  retard  urban 
renewal. 

He  notes  that: 

In  our  modern  society,  electric  power  is 
almost  as  vital  as  air  and  water.  Lack  of  it 
is  darkening  homes  and  offices  in  England 
and  throwing  millions  out  of  work.  Yet  we 
seem  determined  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  electric  power  business  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Never  has  the  industry  be«s 
faced  with  so  many  different  requirements 
and  obstacles. 

Discussing  the  new  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Price  Commission,  Mr.  Corey  de- 
clared that: 

We  are  already  the  most  regulated  Industrj' 
In  the  nation.  One  more  layer  of  price  regu- 
lation might  well  do  us  in. 

The  current  regulations  may,  in  the 
long  run,  impede  the  ability  of  the  elec- 
tric power  industry  to  provide  us  witli 
the  means  through  which  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  can  be  Improved.  Our  power 
needs  are  increasing  dramatically,  and 
money  must  be  invested  today  to  provide 
for  these  power  needs  of  the  future.  If, 
through  regulation,  we  make  it  impos- 
sible for  such  reinvestment  to  occur,  it 
will  be  the  society  at  large  which  pays 
in  the  long  run. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Corey's  statement 
with  my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Statement  to  the   U.S.   Price   Commission 
(By  Gordon  R.  Corey) 

The  U.S.  faces  a  shortage  of  electric  pow- 
er which  could  severely  curtail  future  Im- 
provements In  Industrial  productivity.  Im- 
pede environmental  clean-up  and  retard  ur- 
ban renewal. 

In  our  modem  society,  electric  power  is 
almost  as  vital  as  air  and  water.  Lack  of  It 
Is  darkening  homes  and  offices  in  England 
and   throwing   millions   out   of  work. 

Yet  we  seem  determined  to  make  It  Im- 
possible for  the  electric  power  business  to 
meet  its  responsibilities.  Never  has  the  in- 
dustry been  faced  with  so  many  different  re- 
quirements   and    obstacles.    For   example: 

(1)  We  at  Commonwealth  spent  about  $38 
million  extra  In  1971  for  higher-priced  low 
sulfur  fuel— virtually  creating  a  new  coal 
Industry  In  Montana  and  Wyoming — in  order 
to  reduce  our  sulfur  emissions  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  by  two-thirds.  But  the  switch  to 
low-sulfur  fuels  has  only  begun,  the  ulti- 
mate annual  cost  of  which  appears  likely  to 
approach  $100  million.  This  is  typical  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry. 

(2)  We  at  Commonwealth  have  spent  $100 
million  In  recent  years  to  modify  our  plants 
to  meet  environmental  requirements.  Yet  an- 
other $400  million  must  be  spent  during  the 
next  five  years  to  minimize  cooling  water 
discharge  temperatures  for  new  stations,  to 
contain  or  restrict  emissions  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  comply  with  environmental  de- 
mands in  other  ways.  This  too  is  typical  of 
our  Industry  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Nuclear  Units  country-wide  are  being 
held  up  by  interminable  court  and  regulatory 
proceedings.  At  Commonwealth  the  nuclear 
delays  have  already  cost  us  over  $150  million. 
Right  now,  they  are  running  about  $1  mil- 
lion per  week,  every  week,  with  no  end  In 
sight. 

(4)  The  recent  uncertainties  about  utility 
price  controls  have  depressed  the  prices  of 
utility  stocks — at  exactly  the  time  when  we 
must  sell  such  stocks  and  other  securities  to 
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raise  more  money  than  we  have  ever  had  to 

raise  before. 

All  of  these  obstacles  add  up  to  liigher 
costs.  Even  If  inflation  were  stopped  dead  in 
Its  track:,  today,  the  cost  of  providing  elec- 
tric service  would  continue  to  rise,  becau.se 
new  facilities  at  present  price  levels  cost  far 
more  than  old  ones,  new  environmental  re- 
quirements continue  to  add  greatly  to  our 
operating  expenses  and  capital  needs,  and 
the  cost  of  the  new  money  to  finance  these 
needs  is  far  higher  than  the  cost  of  the 
money  the  Industry  ral.sed  in  prior  years. 
•  •  •  •  « 

PLANT   CONSTRUCTION   COSTS   HAVE   DOUBLED 

Across  the  country,  power  plant  construc- 
tion costs  are  double  what  they  were  five  or 
SIX  years  ago.  The  increase  is  largely  a  result 
of  construction  labor  oost  inllation  already 
experienced.  Few  of  the  new  environmental 
costs  are  refiected  yet  In  this  increase. 

For  example,  m  1966  and  1967  we  com- 
pleted two  new  coal-fired  generating  units  at 
Klncaid  station  at  a  cost  per  kilowatt  of  only 
$117.  By  contrast,  we  are  now  completing 
Powerton  5.  a  comparable  ctvvl-fired  generat- 
ing unit  at  a  cost  of  $218  a  kilowatt.  Three 
years  from  now,  in  1975,  we  expect  to  com- 
plete coal-fired  Powerton  6  at  a  cost  of  about 
$270  per  kilowatt,  estimated  on  the  b.^sls  of 
pre.sent  day  cost  levels — assuming  zero  In- 
flation. Obviously,  the  real  cost  of  Power- 
ton  6  will  be  much  higher. 

The  re.st  of  the  electric  power  Industry  has 
had  similar  exp>eriences — with  coal,  oil  and 
nuclear  plants. 

Moreover,  In  view  of  the  long  lead  times 
now  approximating  seven  or  eight  years  for 
coixstruction  of  a  large  power  station,  very 
few  of  the  power  plants  in  service  today 
reflect  these  current  high  cotistructlon  cost 
levels,  and  rate  levels  acccirdlngly  are  based 
on  the  lower  costs  of  an  earlier  day. 

ENORMOUS    MONEY    NEEDS 

The  electric  power  Industry  needs  more 
money — Investment  money — than  any  other 
industry.  Nearly  $4  of  plant  investiiient  is 
needed  for  every  dollar  of  annual  revenue. 
This  is  50'7  more  than  the  telepliune  and 
railroad  industries  require,  double  what  the 
gas  Industry  needs,  five  times  the  steel  in- 
dustry's and  over  15  times  the  automobile 
industry's  plant  inveetment  per  revenue  dol- 
lar (Table  I).  When  a  steel  or  automobolie 
company  decides  to  spend  $10  nxllllon  for  an 
electric  furnace,  their  decision  can  trigger  a 
$20  million  investment  for  us. 

Tills  means  that  recent  construction  cost 
incre.ises  have  bixjsted  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry's need  for  new  money  almost  out  of 
sight— $8  9  billion  in  1971  "alone — 20'"  of 
total  U.S.  Corporate  new  money  needs. 

For  Commonwealth  F.dison.  the  change  has 
been  shtx-klng.  In  the  early  I960's.  we  could 
pay  for  our  construction  program  with  funds 
collected  from  our  cu-'t.oniers.  day-by-day  We 
didn't  borrow  a  dime,  A  few  years  later,  in 
1966  (Just  five  years  ago),  our  new  money 
requirements  were  $129  million.  Last  year, 
1971,  we  had  to  raise  over  $450  million  of 
new  money  (table  III  i .  .And  during  the  next 
five  years,  1972  through  1976.  we  will  have  to 
raise  nearly  $2  billion  of  new  money  as  well 
as  to  refund  over  half  a  billion  doiiaj^  of 
securities  which  will  mature  during  that  pe- 
riod— nearly  $2'^  billion  In  all,  which  must 
come  from  investors  who  still  have  faith  In 
the  future  of  the  electric  power  business 

THERE  IS   NO  SUCH   THING  AS  A  FREE  LUNCH 

Someone  has  to  pay  for  the  new  demands 
being  made  on  our  industry  In  the  end,  it 
must  be  the  customers — unless  the  govern- 
ment takes  over  and  puts  the  burden  directly 
on  the  taxpayers. 

The  electric  industry's  enormous  capital 
needs  are  the  largest  of  any  Industry — and 
they  are  Immediate  We  are  required  to  pay 
for  the  plant  additions  needed  to  power  our 
customers'  businesses  and  service  their  new 
homes — to  recycle  wastes,  treat  sewage,  con- 
vert  dirty   steel-making   processes   to  clean 
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elefctrlc    furnaces,    clean-up    neighborhood 
ndrles  and  meet  the  basic  and  steadily 
residential,  commercial  and  Indus- 
needs  of  our  society. 

predicted  electric  loads  upon  which 

own  construction  program  at  Common- 

eilth  Edison  Company  is  based  are  care- 

y  determined.  I  am  personally  responsible 

the  forecasting  techniques  which  we  at 

Co^nmonwealth  have  been  refining  over  the 

ten   years.   My  latest  review.  Just   last 

k,  showed  our  predictions  based  on  the 

latest  formula  to  be  extremely  close  to  actual 

nee.  (Correlating  annual  peak  loads  of 

past  twenty  years  sigalnst  the  estimates 

ved  from  our  present  forecasting  formula 

uces  a  correlation  coefficient  better  than 
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are    buUdlng   to   meet    these   predlc- 
trylng  to.  We  are  planning  far  In 
liance.  Generating  units  which  will  not  be 
lervlce  untU  1980  are  already  on  order. 
ut  we  must  raise  the  money  to  pay  for 
enormous  far-sighted  buUdlng  program. 
Impediments    to    financing    now    will 
aflfect  the  power  supply  for  the 
decade — and  beyond! 
the    Illinois    Commerce    Commission 
in   Its   December   10,    1971   Common- 
h  Edison  rate  order — 
The  economic,  political  and  social  pres- 
3  and  demands  that  have  been   placed 
•-he  electric  power  Industry  to  provide 
electric  service  and  to  meet  new 
of    environmental    control    have 
ted  problems  that  are  unique  to  the  in- 
as  opposed  to  other  public  utUlty  in- 
rles.  .  .  .  The  electric  power  industry  Is 
required    to    e.xpend    huge    sums    of 
for   capital    Improvements   within   a 
z  period  of  time.  As  a  result  thereof  they 
compelled  to  raise  large  sums  of  money 
oln^  Into  the  money  market  to  secure  the 
through    debt    or    capital    financing. 
In  addition  to  the  sums  they  are  re- 
ed   to    raise    for    capital    Improvements. 
must   defray   the  substantial   carrying 
thereon.  Under  these  circumstances 
even  by  the  vise  of  our  traditional  rate- 
Ing   formulas,   the   rate   base   of   public 
ties   Is   subject   to   constant    and   rapid 
ce.  This  might  Justify  their  filing  con- 
Uig  requests  for  rate  relief  to  assure  an 
vja".e  rate  of  return  on  their  utUlty  In- 
'ment,  and  projects  a  possibility  of  the 
at  ton  of  major  rate  ca-ses  by  an  electric 
ty  every  year." 

Etc    VTILITY    CREDIT   13   DETERIOR.IVTING 

c   i;:dustry's  ability   to  raise   capital   Is 

,'  impeded  ly  its  sharply  deciiiimg  credit 

li.    Before    tax    Interest    coverages    (the 

er    Jt    times    Ae    "ear:."    our    Interest 

i     before    deducting    l;icome    taxes), 

largely  determine  a  company's  credit 

.Et,   have   bee;i   declining   for   the   entire 

r:c  power  Industry.  Commonwealth's  be- 

a:i  cjverage  >  computed  under  generally 

pted   procedures)    dropped    from   8  2    :n 

to  3.1  In  1971,  A;:d  u:ider  the  tenns  of 

bond  indenture,  we  could  not  have  Is- 

add::ion<ii  first  mortgage  bonds  If  our 

re-ta.x   coverage  .so  computed  had  been 

'.V  2.9.   (The  Indenture  requirement  Is  a 

:ilmum  before-tajc  coverage  of  2.5,  but  the 

utation     prescribed     excludes     credits 

interest  capitalized  which  are  Included 

ore   ronventlonal  computations.) 

jnwealth's  Interest  coverage  history 
pica;  of  the  electric  Industry  as  a  whole, 
^  result,  electric  utility  credit  ratings 
bee:-,  declining  throughout  the  nation. 
e  II  shows  that  12  of  the  nation's  leed- 
electnc  power  companies  have  had  their 
igs  reduced  In  the  last  two  years  and  ad- 
na:  rating  reductions  are  likely. 

METHODS    OF    RATEM.\KI.NG 

r  the  last  50  years.  It  has  been  popular 
c:ze  conventional  utility  rate  setting 
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processes.  They  are  said  to  be  either  too  com- 
p'.ex.  or  biased  or  i:ie!Tectlve.  In  some  eases, 
they  are  said  to  encourage  over-expa;ision  of 
plant  and  services;  in  others  not  to  encourage 
enough  exp.-n.=;!on. 

The  complexities  of  the  conventional  rate- 
making  procedures  have  time  and  again 
tempted  critics  to  suggest  that  they  should 
be  simplified.  But  in  spite  of  studies,  writing, 
cogitating  and  arguing  about  the  matter,  no 
Simplistic  method  of  satisfactorily  determin- 
ing electric  rates  or  other  utility  rates  has 
bee:i  developed. 

This  Is  no  accident.  The  matter  of  devls- 
:::g  appropriate  rates  of  charge  for  a  highly 
capital-intensive  Industry  is  indeed  complex. 

Recently  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Price  Comm:.=.'=ion  might  indicate  that  rates 
established  by  local  regulatory  agencies 
should  not  put  companies  in  a  better  posi- 
tion eamlngs-wlse  than  they  were  In  some 
pre-freeze  perlixl.  However,  such  a  solution, 
has  serious  Infirmities. 

First,  It  assumes  that  actual  earnings  in 
some  prior  period  would  be  sufficient  to  at- 
tract the  capital  which  the  industry  requires 
In  today's  tighter  money  markets.  This  as- 
sumption might  lead  to  particularly  serious 
results  In  ind:vidual  cases.  A  Particular  com- 
pany with  low  base  period  earnings  might  be 
denied  an  Increase  which  its  regulatory 
agency  had  determined  was  essential  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  service  area. 

Second,  in  the  penod  immediately  prior  to 
the  price  freeze — 1969  through  1971 — utility 
earnings  had  already  suffered  from  the 
squeeze  between  fjermltted  ratea  and  rising 
money  and  other  costs.  Utility  regulation 
traditionally  tests  rate  increase  proposals 
against  a  test  year  e:id:ng  prior  to  the  time 
the  proposals  are  made.  In  a  period  of  rapidly 
rising  prices,  tiie  test  yair  Is  always  t«jo  early 
and  relief,  therefore,  too  late  to  compensate 
for  actual  experience  In  the  period  Im.Tie- 
dlately  prior  to  the  price  freeze,  this  "regula- 
tory lag"  haxl  already  seriously  delayed  rare 
increases  required  to  establish  satisfactory 
earnings  levels.  Incidentally,  the  lag  could  be 
greatly  lengthened  by  further  reviews  by  the 
Price  Commission. 

Third,  the  decline  of  utility  interest  cover- 
age may  well  have  made  prior  earnings  expe- 
rience a  totally  inadequate  guide  to  current 
utility  needs. 

At  Commo:\.wealth  Edison,  for  example,  we 
still  have  outstanding  over  $450  million  of 
debt  securities  bearing  an  Interest  rate  of 
Z%  or  less.  But  our  enormous  new  money 
fin.inclng  Is  costing  between  7  and  B-i.  The 
swift  onset  of  higher  interest  rates  has 
caused  our  overall  interest  costs  to  rise 
sharply — and  our  interest  coverages  to  drop 
swiftly.  Since  1967  our  before- tax  coverages 
have  declined  as  follows : 

1967 7.0 

1968  _- 60 

19d9 4.6 

1970 3.5 

1971 3.1 

(Full  details  of  our  rising  construction  ex- 
penditures. Increasing  new  money  needs  and 
declining  coverages  lor  the  last  ten  years  are 
set  forth  In  Table  III.) 

Were  our  rate  of  earnings  on  common 
equity  to  be  restored  to  its  1969  level,  our  in- 
terest coverage  would  still  only  be  about 
3I2 — far  below  the  7  0  we  earned'  in  1967.  or 
eve.i  the  6,0  and  4  6  we  earned  In  succeeding 
years.  Our  credit  st,and!::g  would  oe  clouded 
and  our  ab:llty  to  raise  the  enormous 
amounts  of  capital  required  for  the  future 
would  be  impaired. 

In  my  opinion.  aJiy  mechanistic  standards 
for  setting  electnc  utility  rates  will  ijnore 
years  of  sophisticated  study  and  analysis, 
freeze  Into  the  existing  rate  structures  the 
effects  of  crippling  regulatory  lags,  slow  the 
industry's  efforts  to  respond  to  environmen- 
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tal  demands,  and  run  the  risk  of  producing 
undesirable  side  effects  that  none  of  us  can 
foresee  today. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  effective  test  of 
the  reasonableness  of  a  proposed  set  of  elec- 
tricity prices — In  the  light  of  our  national 
goals  and  needs — would  be  to  determine  that 
such  prices  do  not  exceed  the  minimum 
levels  essential  to  attract  capital  needed  to 
expand  oiu-  services  and  meet  the  environ- 
mental and  other  requirements  established 
for  the  industry.  This  Is  Just  what  the  exist- 
ing regulatory  agencies  do. 

CONCLUSION 

( 1 )  The  Price  Commission  should  not  take 
steps  which  will  Jeopardize  the  nation's  elec- 
tric power  supply. 

(2)  Simplistic  utility  rate  making  stand- 
ards applied  centrally — from  Washington — 
will  cause  chaos  in  the  electric  utility  secu- 
rity markets  and  slow  down  our  entire  econ- 
omy. (The  mere  announcement  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  freeze,  for  example,  coming  during 
the  offering  period  of  our  $190  million  stock 
ajid  warrant  offering,  caused  the  value  of 
stockholders'  subscription  rights  to  drop 
from  about  25i'  to  I21/2C  within  two  days— 
an  indlcaUon  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  capi- 
tal markets  to  the  Price  Commission's  ac- 
tions.) 

(3)  The  problem  of  fixing  prices  In  an  ex- 
tremely high  capital-intensive  Industry  like 
the  electric  power  industry — which  will  re- 
quire over  $10  bUUon  of  new  Investment 
money  In  1972,  vastly  more  than  any  other 
business  in  the  United  States — reqiUres 
sophisticated  regulatory  proceedings,  exami- 
nations and  analyses.  No  mechanistic  set  of 
rules  can  be  established  which  will  satisfac- 
torily measure  the  propriety  of  Individual 
electric  rate  Increases.  Judgment — human 
Judgment — Is  stUl  required.  And  the  price 
record  of  the  electric  utility  Industry  over 
the  last  decade  makes  clear  that  the  regu- 
latory agencies  have  exercised  such  Judg- 
ment responsibly,  and  that  price  increases 
already  granted  have  certainly  not  been  ex- 
cessive. In  fact,  most  of  such  Increases  have 
been  too  little  and  too  late  to  prevent  the 
steady  deterioration  of  utility  credit. 

(4)  Only  a  price  setting  mechanism  as 
sophisticated  and  complex  as  that  provided 
by  the  existing  regulatory  agencies  can  pro- 
vide satisfactory  assurance  that  the  electric 
utilities  win  be  soundly  financed  to  meet 
their  enormous  responsibilities.  But  It  would 
clearly  be  difficult  to  create  such  a  regulatory 
mechanism  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time, 
to  do  so  would  be  completely  Inconsistent 
with  the  President's  announced  Intentions 
with  respect  to  the  staffing  and  financing  of 
the  Price  Commission,  and  the  already 
lengthy  regulatory  lags  would  be  lengthened 
still  more  by  such  double  regulation.  We  are 
already  the  most  regulated  Industry  In  the 
nation.  One  more  layer  of  price  regulation 
might  well  do  us  in. 

(5)  In  sum  let  us  remember  that  the  na- 
tion's prospective  productivity  Increases, 
upon  which  we  pin  our  hopes  of  controlling 
future  Inflation,  are  based  in  large  part  on 
newly  automated  Industrial  and  commercial 
processes  which  rely  upon  the  continued 
availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  addi- 
tional electric  power.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  zero  electric  power  growth — because 
zero  electric  growth  means  zero  progress  on 
pollution  and  zero  progress  on  productivity. 

As  Secretary  Connally  said  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  February  8: 

Never  has  growth  been  more  important. 
You  can  never  feed  the  poor  or  ease  the  lives 
of  the  wage-earning  families,  ameliorate  the 
problems  of  race  or  solve  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution, without  real  growth." 

"We  can  choose  to  turn  away  from  growth. 
Other  societies  have.  They  lack  heating  and 
plumbing.  They  lack  child  care  and  eduo-a- 
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tlon.  They  are  static;  pleasant  for  a  few,  per- 
haps, but  choked  and  miserable  for  the  most 
of  their  people." 

And  an  adequate  supply  of  electricity  is 
basic  to  the  growth  of  our  nation. 

Table  I. — Plant  investment  per  dollar  of 
annual  revenue  • 
The  figures  shown  below  Illustrate  that 
the  average  depreciated  plant  Investment 
per  dollar  of  annual  revenue  for  the  electric 
power  business  Is  higher  than  that  for  any 
other  major  Industry. 

"Regulated"  businesses 

Electric  utilities $3.66 

Telephones 2.50 

Railroads    2.34 

Gas  utilities   (pipeline  &  distribution 

companies)     1.84 

Trucking    companies    .63 

Air  lines .31 

"Non-regulated"  businesses 

Aluminum   .94 

Oils    .79 

Steel .74 

Coal  mining .50 

Automobiles .23 

Electric  equipment  manufacturing .20 

Office  equipment .  14 


>  Based  upon  latest  available  data,  generally 
relating  depreciated  plant  Investment  at  De- 
cember 31,  1970  to  revenues  from  sales  for 
the  year  1970. 


TABiE    ll.-REDUCTIONS    IN    ELECTRIC    UTILITY    CREDIT 
RATINGS 

[As  shown  below,  the  ratings  of  12  large  electric  utility  company 
debt  issues  have  been  reduced  during  the  past  2  years| 


Rating 

reduced 

Company 

From— 

To- 

Rating  agency 

Central  Hudson  Gas 

AA 

A 

Standard  &  Poor's. 

S  Electric. 

Iowa  Electric  Light 

AA 

A 

Do. 

S  Power. 

Carolina  Power  & 

Aa 

A 

Moody's. 

Light. 

A  A 

A 

Standard  &  Poor's. 

Consumer  Power. .. 

AAA 

AA 

Do. 

Kansas  City  Power 

Aaa 

Aa 

Moody's. 

SLifht. 

Florida  Power  & 

AA 

A 

Standard  &  Poor's. 

Light. 

Pliiladelphia  Elec- 

Aa,s 

aa 

Moody's. 

tric. 

AAA 

AA 

Standard  &  Poor's, 

New  Engl.snd  Power 

AA 

A 

Do. 

Ohio  Power 

Aa 

A 

Moody's. 

Ohio  Edison_ 

AAA 

AA 

Standard  &  Poor's. 

Potomac  Electric 

Aa 

A 

Moody's. 

Povver. 

Duke  Power 

Aaa 

Aa 

Do. 

TABLE     III, "COMMONWEALTH     EDISO'J     CO 'S    LAST     10 
YEARS 

|ln  millions] 


Con- 

Before- 

struc- 

tax 

tion 

Percent 

interest 

expend- 

New 

new 

cover- 

Year 

itures! 

money' 

money 

ages 

1962 

$123 

>»4 

3 

7.1 

1963 

106 

M 

4 

7.4 

1%4 

137 

'5 

4 

7.8 

1965 

153 

J5 

3 

8.1 

1966 

200 

129 

65 

8.2 

1967 

249 

122 

49 

7.0 

1%8 

352 

204 

58 

6.0 

1969 

433 

266 

61 

4.6 

1970 

498 

364 

73 

3.5 

1971... 

650 

458 

70 

3.1 

>  Includes  nudear  luel,  primarily  initial  core  loadings. 
'  Includes  minor  amounts  ol  refinancing  moneys,  primarily 
for  sinking  fund  requirements. 
'  Primarily  employe  slock  sales. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREE- 
DOM—MARGARET ANN  MORAN 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  readers  of  the  Record  a 
thought-provoking  essay  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  freedom  by  Margaret  Ann 
Moran,  of  Manchester,  N.H.  Margaret,  a 
senior  at  Manchester's  Trinity  High 
School,  is  the  New  Hampshire  State  'din- 
ner of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  contest. 

In  "My  Responsibility  to  Freedom," 
Margaret  reminds  us  the  privileges  of 
freedom  impose  obligations  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  all  too  often  overlooked. 
The  right  to  speak  our  mind  freely  is  not 
merely  the  right  to  speak  out  at  will; 
coupled  with  this  basic  right  is  the  obli- 
gation to  listen  to  differing  points  of  view, 
and  to  imderstand  and  accept  honest 
differences  of  opinion. 

I  believe  all  of  us.  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, tend  to  overlook  our  responsibili- 
ties to  freedom  and  would  benefit  from 
reflection  on  Margaret's  excellent  essay. 

The  essay  follows: 

My  Responsibility  to  Freedom 
(By  Margaret  Ann  Moran) 

At  a  time  when  much  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  freedom  It  Is  quite  a  paradox  that  little 
Is  heard  about  the  responsibility  which  ac- 
compaiiles  this  freedom.  Although  it  Is  for 
everyone,  freedom  Is  Individualistic.  It  Is 
this  unique  expression  of  mail's  ln'..er  self 
which  Is  protected  by  the  general  freedom.s 
of  religion,  speech,  and  the  press.  And  while 
Individual  Ideas  e-e  protected  by  general 
freedoms,  the  responsibility  whicli  accom- 
panies this  freedom  is  again  lndlvldi;a!.  It  is 
up  to  each  one  of  us  to  guard  our  freedom. 

The  most  important  responsibility  I  have 
to  freedom  Is  to  see  that  it  Is  gni'.'ed  tn  all. 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said.  "Those  who  de:;y 
freedom  to  others  deserve  It  not  for  them- 
selves and  under  a  just  God  cannot  long  re- 
tain It."  This  mear.s  seeing  that  both  s:des 
of  an  issue  are  printed  In  the  local  paper 
This  quotation  also  states  our  responsibility 
of  allowing  people  to  expre.^^s  themselves.  .Any- 
one who  Is  riOt  abusing  the  privilege  of  free 
speech  has  the  right  to  be  heard.  Anyone 
who  heckles,  ridicules,  or  shouts  down  a 
speaker  is  not  only  not  accepting  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  freedom  but  endangering 
our  privilege  as  well. 

It  Ls  my  responsibility  ::ot  only  to  see  that 
each  person  Is  allowed  to  express  himself  but 
also  to  listen  to  what  he  Is  saying.  \Vc  often 
hear  but  less  frequently  lister.  This  rospor.- 
slbility  awaits  me  now,  in  everyday  situa- 
tions. In  many  American  homes,  there  is  an 
abuse  of  the  freedom  of  speech.  Many  times 
supper  table  discussions  end  In  turmoil  with 
parents  scolding.  "You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about,"  or  children  saying 
"forget  It  you  don't  understand."  Neither 
group  Is  listening  to  the  other.  Both  groups 
are  falling  to  accept  their  responsibility.  The 
home  Is  our  basic  unit  of  society.  If  we  do 
not  accept  our  responsibilities  there,  what 
will  we  do  as  we  branch  out  Into  society'' 

And  what  of  when  I  am  the  presenter  of 
ideas,  whether  it  be  a  written  or  an  oral  ex- 
pression? These  Ideas  will  affect  p>eople.  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  them  as  well  as  to 
myself  to  always  speak  the  truth,  not  to 
slant  statements  or  insinuate.  The  written 
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or  spoken  word  has  a  great  influence  on  peo- 
ple. At  times  it  has  been  the  difference  be- 
tween war  and  peace.  Each  time  I  express 
myself  whether  it  be  in  a  class  discussion 
or  on  a  senate  floor  I  take  upon  myself  a 
great  responsibility. 

One  of  my  favorite  American  philosophers. 
Mark  Twain,  once  wrote  "It  were  not  best 
that  we  shon-.d  all  think  alike,  It  is  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  makes  horse  races."  Our 
freedom  allows  for  this  difference  of  opinion 
and  we  obtain  much  more  than  horse  races 
from  it.  Wp  need  only  keep  an  open  mind  and 
remember  that  c'i;r  freedoms  are  a  privilege. 
It  v,e  realize  that  the  Smith's  synagogue  of- 
fers them  as  much  as  the  Joneses'  cathedral 
we  have  achieved  aiuch.  We  must  learn  to 
seek  out  the  good  in  each  person's  ideas. 
in  the  many  differences  of  opinion.  Let's  be 
aware  of  these  dlffprences  and  not  switch 
television  channels  cr  turn  off  the  radio  be- 
cause we  disagree.  It's  a  responsibility  we 
have  to  ourselves.  But  let's  also  be  aware 
of  abuses  to  freedom  when  they  occur. 
Vibrant  oratory  with  half  lormed  Ideas  can 
sometimes  sweep  crowds  off  their  feet.  News- 
paper articles  are  .sometimes  slanted,  I  ewe 
it  to  myself  to  honestly  evaluate  and  ques- 
tion each  Idea,  speech,  and  situation  that  I 
am  exposed  to.  My  decision  which  I  am  free 
to  make  Is  important.  For  when  we  have 
been  exposed  to  all  of  these  expressions  and 
opinions,  we  then  have  freedom  r.f  choice, 
freedom  to  decide  what  is  right  for  us. 
Throughout  our  heritage  there  have  been 
great  men  who  have  accepted  their  respansi- 
biilty  to  freedom.  Perhaps  no  man  was  great- 
er or  less  known  than  Edmund  G  Ross.  It 
was  this  senator's  vote  which  saved  President 
Andrew  Johnson  from  Impeachment.  Ross 
believed  what  was  being  done  to  Johnson  was 
wrong  Ho  exercised  his  freedom  of  choice 
and  stood  firm  oi:  his  decision.  It  was  an 
unpopular  decision  and  actually  finished 
Ross'  political  career.  Now.  he's  seldom  even 
remembered,  but  when  the  situation  &rose 
Edmund  Ross  accepted  his  responsibility  to 
freedom.  For  every  Edmund  Ross  there  are 
a  million  more  unknowns.  Their  decisions 
are  individual  and  private.  But  with  each 
decision  was  an  acceptance  of  responsibility. 
Each  decision  protected  our  freedom.  Lets 
be  counted  among  the  Edmund  Ross's  of  our 
heritage. 


VAT'— THE  LEAST  BAD  TAX? 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  grov,ing 
social  and  economic  needs  of  our  con- 
stituents, it  is  apparent  that  existing 
revenue  sources  cannot  continue  to  sup- 
port prc.'-ent  levels  of  Federal  spending. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rumblings  grow 
louder  among  taxpayers,  who — .so  they 
tell  me  in  their  letters — are  paying  more 
and  getting  less. 

Whether  it  be  to  ."=eek  additional  fund- 
ing for  priority  Federal  programs,  or 
simply  to  come  a  little  clo.ser  to  balanc- 
ing the  budget.  Congress  is  being  iui.'^iied 
to  study  the  available  alternatives  to,  or 
revisions  of.  our  present  tax  .'^y.^tem  And 
the  trciKi  o:  recent  State  supreme  court 
decisions  relating  to  local  school  financ- 
ing is  adding  to  tlie  fiscal  noce.s.sity  that 
we  come  to  an  early  conclu.sion 

Some  sources  suggest  that  the  value- 
added  tax,  or  VAT,  is  an  attractive — 
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an  1,  perhaps,  the  least  painless — solu- 
Uoi  to  our  emerging  revenue  problems. 
The  VAT  is  easy  enough  to  explain,  in 
comfortable  contrast  to  the  instructions 
on  our  income  tax  forms,  yet  its  impli- 
calions  are  not  so  clearly  discernible. 
One  good  outline  of  some  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  VAT  was  recently  pre- 
ser  ted  by  Dan  Throop  Smith,  professor 
emeritus  at  Harvard  University,  in  a 
Ne  V  York  Times  article.  I  insert  Profes- 
sor Smith's  article  for  my  interested 
col  eagues: 

[Pitm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  28,  1972] 
■VAT" — The  Most  Netttral  T.kx 
(By  Dan  Throop  Smith) 
SbANFORD.  Calif. — No  tax  Is  a  good  tax  In 
an  ibsolvjte  sense.  The  case  for  a  value-added 
tax  Is  simply  that  it  is  the  least  bad  tax 
ava  Jable.  especially  11  we  need  substantial 
additional  revenue. 

The  value-added  tax.  or  VAT,  Is  now  gen- 

ral  ly  used  In  Europe,  Though  it  sounds  com- 

ted,  It  Is  really  quite  simple  In  concept 

administration.  A  VAT  Is  a  ge:ieral  tax 

iales  of  all  commodities  and  commercial 

It  Is  Imposed  at  each  stage  of  pro- 

;lon  from   raw   material   to   retail   sales. 

its   are   given   at    each   stage    for   taxes 

y  paid  on  business  purchases  to  prevent 

compounding  of   taxes  In   the   process  of 

uctlon. 
Though  the  name  'value-added"  Implies 
p:  ocess  of  addfltlon  In  computing  the  tax 
,  practically  the  VAT  for  each  business 
Iculated  by  deducting  the  taxes  paid  on 
urchases  from  the  tax  due  on  its  sales 
VAT  Is  the  most  neutral  of  all  taxes.  It 
eutral  as  between  labor-intensive  and 
capital -Intensive  forms  of  production,  and 
between  vertically  Integrated  companies  and 
those  active  at  only  one  level.  It  Is  neutral 
;s  Impact  on  the  choice  between  debt- 
:ing  and  equity-financing  In  business, 
neutral  as  between  all  types  of  con- 
•  goods  and  services,  except  Insofar  as 
!  are  speclflcally  exempted.  And  It  Is 
ral  as  between  efHclent  and  Inefficient 
ucers. 

VAT  has  most  frequently  been  discussed 
nls  country  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
orporatlon  Income  tax  Since  most  peo- 
low  recognize  that  the  corporation  In- 
i  tax  is  another  element  of  business  cost 
ng  to  higher  prices,  the  partial  substl- 
of  a  VAT  would  make  sense  Inter- 
nally because  a  VAT  can  be  rebated 
exports  and  Imposed  on  imports. 
Donjestlcally.  It  would  avoid  the  many  dis- 
tort! ans  in  corporate  Investment  decisions. 
capl  al  structures,  pricing  policies  and  com- 
petli  ive  positions  which  arise  from  the  cor- 
pora :lon  Income  tax, 
Bi  t  the  question  now  Is  whether  to  adopt 
T  to  finance  further  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cn.  thereby  giving  some  relief  from  prop- 
taxation.  We  might,  as  a  first  step.  Im- 
the  property  tax  in  various  ways  But 
are  to  have  more  Federal  outlays,  what 
taxes  might  produce  the  desired  rev- 
An  Increase  in  the  corporation  Income 
iiate  to  65  or  70  per  cent  would  yield  the 
r;d  revenue  of  approximately  815  billion 
le  assumption  that  the  economy  could 
operate  under  such  a  tax.  But  no  one  serl- 
proposes  such  a  destructive  level  of 
taxation, 
regards  the  Individual  income  tax.  there 
little  likelihood  politically  of  reversing 
'  rend  to  higher  exemptions  and  reduc- 
In  the  lower  bracket  rates  to  raise  more 
ue  from  lower  and  middle  incomes. 
are  the  only  Income  levels  where  high- 
could  produce  significant  amounts  of 
ue, 

are  left  with  some  form  of  broad-based 
taxation  as  the  only  available  rev- 
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enue  source.  The  VAT  seems  the  most  feasi- 
ble tax  from  the  standpoint  of  political  ac- 
ceptability, It  is  also  the  least  likely  tax  to 
repress  and  d!st.ort  economic  activity.  To  the 
extent  that  It  Is  desired  to  modify  "the  bur- 
den of  the  tax  on  different  income  levels. 
credits  can  be  given  to  low-income  taxpayers, 
as  is  done  under  several  state  sales  taxes. 

In  the  present  controversy  regarding  VAT. 
most  people  are  confronted  with  trade-offs  in 
reaching  a  balanced  position.  Many  who 
favor  additional  Federal  expenditures,  oppose 
VAT  because  they  are  also  devoted  to  income 
taxation  for  purposes  of  redistribution  of  in- 
come. 

But  many  of  us  who  favor  VAT  as  the  least 
bad  tax  also  believe  that  new  and  more  ex- 
pensive government  programs  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  best  approach  to  urgent  social 
problems.  Just  as  increasing  personal  income 
does  not  always  lead  to  greater  happiness, 
larger  government  expenditures  may  not 
Improve  the  general  well-being.  In  fact  more 
government  spending  may  be  personally  and 
nationally  destructive  by  reducing  individual 
self-reliance  and  self-respect. 

If  a  VAT  leads  to  excessive  government 
spending  which  would  not  otherwise  occur, 
the  great  revenue  potential  of  VAT  may  be 
the  best  argument  against  It. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLV.fNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
His  Excellency  Leonard  O.  Kibinge,  Ani- 
bassador  of  Kenya,  delivered  a  stirring 
address  to  the  Wa.shington  Workshops 
Congressional  Seminar  at  Mount  Vernon 
College.  The  Ambassador's  remarks  were 
entitled — "Youth— A  Constituency  for 
Humanity." 

Ambassador  Kibinge  made  some 
splendid  observations  in  hi.s  address  re- 
garding youth  throughout  the  world,  and 
their  role  in  working  toward  peace  and 
the  brotherhood  of  all  peoples.  The  Am- 
bassador's remarks  were  all  the  more 
timely  since  he  wps  addres.^ing  a  group 
of  American  high  school  student  leaders 
from  across  this  great  country. 

The  Washington  Workshop.^  Congres- 
sional Seminar  is  one  of  the  splendid 
study  programs  of  America,  annually 
bringing  many  hundreds  of  our  finest 
teenagers  to  Washington  to  learn  first- 
hand about  the  .strengths  and  goals  of 
our  democracy.  I  have  often  met  with 
many  of  the  young  participants  in  this 
program,  a  number  of  whom  have  come 
from  the  towns  and  cities  throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

In  light  of  Amba.ssador  Kibinge's  ex- 
cellent addre.«s  to  these  young  Americans, 
I  felt  my  colleagues  would  enjoy  seeing 
these  remarks,  and  I  thus  append  the 
Ambassador's  splendid  speech  at  this 
time: 

YorxH— A  CoNSTrrt-EN-CY  for  Humanity 
In  my  stay  and  travels  In  the  USA,  I  have 
often  been  surprised  by  the  sometimes 
strongly  held  misconceptions  about  Africa 
by  a  large  number  of  people  especially  the 
older  generation.  If  anywhere  else,  this  Is 
where  I  have  experienced  a  serlovis  genera- 


tion gap!  I  have  met  people  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  Zambia  and  Gambia; 
others  who  think  that  Kenya  Is  In  West 
Africa  and  that  Johannesburg  Is  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  Nairobi.  In  some  remote 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  general  Im- 
pression of  Africa  is  vividly  coloured  with 
superstltution,  bare-footed  natives  dancing 
around  the  snows  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro, 
witchcraft,  Mumbo  Jumbos,  and  malaria- 
ridden  steaming  humid  Jungles.  Consider- 
ing that  over  sixty  thousand  Americans  visit 
Kenya  every  year  these  misconceptions  might 
sound  amusing,  but  they  are  a  serious  mat- 
ter that  underlines  the  need  for  developing 
an  enlightened  constituency  for  Africa  and 
Indeed  for  Kenya.  The  Africa  of  Hollywood 
producers  with  Tarzan-type  adventures,  and 
of  sensational  writers  such  as  Robert  Ruark 
in  his  books  "Uhuru"  and  "Something  of 
Value"  is  not  my  Africa.  It  Is  not  the  Africa 
that  we  are  going  to  visit  in  the  course  of 
this  evening. 

You,  the  youth  of  America  are  best  fitted 
and  rightly  motivated  to  bridge  the  afore- 
said generation  gap.  You  are  interested, 
widely  read  and  living  In  a  challenging  era 
of  international  co-operation  and  under- 
standing. A  period  during  which  modern  Jet 
travel  has  made  each  and  everyone  of  us  In 
the  world,  neighbours.  Neighbours  that  you 
must  live  with,  respect,  though  you  may  not 
agree  with  their  phUosophy  or  way  of  life — 
but  neighbours  who  are  all  staunch  mem- 
bers of  that  all  Inclusive  club  of  the  fam- 
ily of  man.  That  Is  what  we  are.  That  Is 
what  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Kenya 
believe  and  practice. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  not  among 
those  who  despair  in  the  face  of  challenge 
and  shout  "stop  the  world  I  want  to  get 
off,"  You  are  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity and  being  yuung.  the  hope  of  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow. 

In  the  last  decade  Africa,  a  continent  of 
tremendous  size.  In  which  China.  U.S.A..  In- 
dia, could  all  fit  with  room  to  spare,  a  con- 
tinent of  great  natural  resources,  contrast 
and  diversity,  has  burst  Into  the  world 
scene  and  in  the  community  of  nations. 

The  affairs  of  Africa  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  world  affairs.  In  this  day  and  age, 
as  communications  continue  to  make  the 
world  smaller,  as  the  economies  of  the  world 
get  more  interlocked,  as  political,  social  and 
Intellectual  forces  and  philosophies  seem 
to  rapidly  spread  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent and  country  to  country,  It  Is  Important 
that  we  understand  and  know  each  other. 
Too  many  catastrophes  have  occurred  In 
the  world  oecause  of  decisions  based  on 
misconceptions,  convenient  assumptions  and 
stereo-type  thinking. 

But  the  connection  between  Americana 
and  Africans  and  between  all  the  people  of 
the  world,  should  not  be  confined  to  com- 
munications systems  and  to  economic,  po- 
litical, social  and  Intellectual  affairs.  These 
are  important,  but  the  first  and  foremost 
link  between  people  should  be  universal  re- 
spect for  human  freedom,  equality,  and  all 
the  fundamental  human  rights  as  enshrined 
in  the  1948  United  Nations  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights.  Only  then  can  the 
other  links  become  meaningful,  good  and 
wholesome. 

Without  respect  for  the  value  of  human 
life  economic,  political,  social  and  intellect- 
ual forces  become  so  strong  that  In  their  in- 
terest, human  life  becomes  a  tool  to  be  ma- 
nipulated, used  and  easUy  disposed  of.  The 
American  youth,  the  African  youth,  the 
youth  of  the  whole  world  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  Join  hands  and  make  respect  for  hu- 
man life  the  determining  factor  In  the  affairs 
of  this  world. 

In  order  for  the  youth  of  America  and  the 
youth  of  Africa  to  cooperate  on  a  human 
level  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  economic 
and  political  philosophies  and  needs;  it  Is 
necessary  that  we  really  understand  the  life 
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conditions,  the  exp>ecta tlons.  the  problems 
and  the  frustrations  of  each  other.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  cover  all  aspects  of  the  youth  of 
Africa  here.  Indeed,  it  might  not  be  a  useful 
exercise.  Rather,  it  would  be  much  more  re- 
w.TJding  If  you  experienced  the  lives  of  our 
youths  and  there  are  many  ways  of  doing 
that.  Travel  and  service  abroad,  stretching 
your  hand  to  your  next  door  neighbor — right 
here  in  Washington  or  in  your  respective 
cities. 

You  could  also  participate  in  various  ex- 
change programs  already  in  existence  or  you 
could  Institute  new  ones.  We  have  several 
thousand  African  students  in  this  country 
who  would  be  very  interesting  to  talk  with. 
Of  coiu-se,  you  could  always  come  and  visit 
the  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Kenya  at 
2249  'R'  Street  N.W.  We  want  and  welcome 
you  to  visit  us. 

And  if  you  visit  us  in  Kenya,  in  addition 
to  experiencing  and  enjoying  Kenya's  rich 
and  beautiful  natural  heritage — -the  vast  and 
varied  wildlife,  ocean  and  lakes,  birds  and 
tropical  flowers  and  fauna,  the  mountains 
and  rivers,  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  the  exten- 
sive and  unspoiled  white-sand  beaches; 
scenic  beauty  In  spring  climate  the  year 
round;  we  urge  you  to  experience  our  most 
Important  heritage — our  human  heritage. 
Experience  the  people's  rich  culture,  their 
problems  and  aspirations,  their  hofjes  and 
their  frustrations,  their  successes  and  fail- 
ures. See  them,  talk  to  them  and  to  their 
bright  eyed  children.  Thus  your  visit  should 
not  be  an  end  by  Itself  but  It  should  serve 
as  yet  another  link  In  people  to  people  di- 
plomacy. Diplomacy  for  what,  one  may  ask — 
for  International  understanding  and  co-op- 
eration. 

Most  of  Africa's  population  is  young.  For 
example,  a  full  50%  of  Kenya's  11  million 
population  Is  made  up  of  youngsters  1-15 
years  of  age.  What  our  young  people  be- 
lieve, expect,  what  they  think,  learn  and 
assimilate;  the  value  of  life  that  they  ac- 
quire wUl  shape  the  future  of  Africa,  and 
decide  the  relations  between  the  U,S.A.  and 
the  respective  nations  of  Africa.  (At  present 
there  are  41  Independent  nations  in  Africa 
some  with  ancient  civilizations  and  others 
with  brand  new  flags  and  national  anthems). 

The  importance  of  our  young  people  Is 
not  only  because  of  their  large  number  but 
also  because  it  Is  our  youths  who  wUl  giilde 
Africa  from  traditional  societies  to  modern 
societies  with  relevant  modern  technology 
and  skills.  Our  youth  will  blend  the  old  and 
the  new  and  bring  up  a  dynamic  and  posi- 
tive African  precence  and  personality  in  the 
international  scene.  Research  and  write  our 
history,  music,  drama  and  poetry.  They  are. 
and  win  continue  to  acquire  a  wider  view  of 
the  world,  adapt  new  values  to  our  ancient 
traditions.  Study  and  assess  world  political, 
economic  and  social  systems.  Write  and 
amend  the  laws  which  govern  us  and  the 
constitutions  that  guide  us.  Our  young  peo- 
ple will  decide  and  Implement  the  p>aths 
which  our  human  and  economic  development 
will  follow  In  this  transitional  period.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  youth  of  Africa  will 
benefit  a  great  deal  by  observing  the  achieve- 
ments and  avoiding  the  mistakes  which  other 
countries  have  undergone.  In  this  respect 
meaningful  cooperation  based  on  human 
needs  and  understanding,  between  the  youth 
of  Africa  and  the  youth  of  America  could 
only  be  mutually  beneficial. 

In  addition,  our  young  people  are  faced 
with  the  enormous  human  problems  which 
have  afflicted  Africa  for  decades;  namely,  pov- 
erty, lack  of  education  and  diseases.  To 
deal  with  these  problems,  our  young  people 
will  need  education,  skills,  and  specializa- 
tion and  make  these  relevant  to  Africa.  This 
is  another  area  where  cooperation  between 
the  youth  of  America  and  the  youth  of  Af- 
rica can  be  meaningful.  You  have  the  skills, 
the  institutions,  the  research  facilities  and 
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the  resources  that  we  need  but  which  we  do 
not  have.  Sometimes  you  may  take  your  so- 
ciety's achievements  for  granted  but  for  us 
In  Africa  what  you  take  for  granted,  eg. 
clean  drinking  water,  primary  education, 
food,  are  In  our  Five  Year  Development  blue- 
prints! You  may  question  whether  the  quest 
for  modern  technology  is  a  good  thing,  but 
In  our  view  we  have  crossed  the  Rubicon.  We 
cannot  turn  the  clock  back.  It  however,  lies 
within  us  to  learn  from  you.  To  avoid  your 
mistakes  for  example  with  regard  to  the 
environment,  and  to  adopt  your  skills  for  the 
betterment  of  all  the  people  of  our  respec- 
tive developing  nations,  the  world  over. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  programme  and  the 
priorities  of  youth  from  developing  coun- 
tries are  not  necessarily  Identical  with  those 
of  youth  from  developed  countries.  While 
the  young  people  of  developed  countries  are 
trying  to  make  themselves  felt  by  the  sys- 
tem which,  to  them,  is  insulated— against 
thier  views,  needs,  problems,  hopes  and  as- 
pirations— a  system  whose  decisions  affect 
youth  in  a  direct  and  lasting  manner,  youth 
has  sometimes  resorted  to  violence,  drug  tak- 
ing and  a  loss  of  faith  In  the  values  of  the 
system.  What  Is  the  alternative  and  what  is 
man  and  his  purpose  in  life?  These  are  basic 
but  age  long  philosophical  and  real  qvies- 
tlons  which  I  am  not  qualified  to  answer.  We 
must  therefore  travel  together  in  the  search 
for  the  answers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  de- 
veloping countries  such  as  Kenya,  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  are  these  of  national  involve- 
ment, direct  and  meaningful  commitment  to 
nation  buUding,  However,  with  the  introduc- 
t;  >n  of  cash  economy,  urbanisation,  educa- 
tion, unemployment,  the  old  tribal  values 
and  way  of  life  are  on  the  decline — parental 
discipline  is  outwardly  slackening  but  re- 
mains inwardly  intact  and  rich.  We  too  shall 
be  technologically  developed — your  problems 
and  hopes  are  indicative  of  what  we  may  fall 
into  on  the  rotid  to  similar  development. 

Hence  the  need  for  Joining  hands  In  our 
quest  for  a  better  world — better  In  human 
values,  rights  and  responsibilities.  Responsi- 
bilities to  ourselves  and  to  our  common 
society  of  man. 

On  your  part,  you  can  learn  a  lot  from 
Africa  especially  in  he  rural  areas  The  first 
thing  which  comes  to  mind  is  the  closeness  of 
members  of  a  family;  the  relationship  be- 
tween children  and  parents.  It  Is  interesting 
that  In  Africa,  where  unlike  this  country. 
parents  lack  education  and  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  which  their  children  have: 
we  do  not  have  what  is  stigmatized  as  "the 
generation  gap".  The  lack  of  a  "generation 
gap"  in  Africa  has  to  be  attributed  to  the 
mutual  respect  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren. The  parents  realize  that  there  are 
things  which  they  do  not  know  or  have  not 
experienced  but  which  their  children  know, 
have  experienced  and  are  necessary  tools  in 
todays'  world.  The  children  recognize  the 
sacrifices  which  their  parents  have  made  to 
bring  them  up  no  matter  how  lowly,  and  in 
providing  warm  human  relationship,  food, 
security  and  sometimes  education  for  them. 

In  addition,  age  and  with  it.  native  wisdom. 
are  respected  in  Africa  by  both  the  old  and 
young.  People  are  not  ashamed  of  getting 
old  and  neither  does  society  abandon  the 
old  people  by  putting  them  in  institutions  or 
in  retirement  In  warm  reservations.  Grand- 
parents are  the  sweetest  of  playmates  and 
dominate  the  most  cherished  childhood 
memories.  In  traditional  Africa,  everybody 
had  a  function  and  a  place  In  society  irre- 
spective of  age.  Life  though  narrow,  rigid  and 
coherent  It  was  a  full  life  for  all  ages — from 
birth  to  death.  The  whole  relationship  was 
heavily  governed  by  the  basic  value  for 
person-to-person  and  clan-to-clan  relation- 
ships. This  basic  approach  to  life  still  guides 
our  personal  and  public  lives. 

Africa  Is  proud  of  another  aspect  of  what 
Is  known  as  "the  extended  fanilly".  In  the 
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olden  days  of  yore.  If  a  person  was  building 

a  house,  harvesting  crops  cr  needed  snnie  l;ii.d 
cultivated  he  would  not  only  call  upon  his 
family  for  assistance  but  also  upon  all  the 
members  of  his  community.  If  a  member  ot 
the  community  did  not  have  land,  he  could 
always  grow  his  crops  or  graze  his  cattle  on 
somebody  else's  land.  Nobody  felt  alcne.  his 
needs  were  the  needs  of  his  community 
Everybody  was  a  member  of  an  "extended 
family"  and  the  extended  family  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  entire  nation — namely  the 
tribe.  This  concept  of  the  "extended  family" 
has  been  carried  into  modern  times,  Althotigh 
the  communal  functions  are  changing  with 
the  introduction  of  cash  economy,  urbanisa- 
tion, education  and  modernity  in  general 
terms,  the  concept  and  the  philosophy  have 
remained  unclianged. 

In  Kenya  for  instance,  the  above  concept 
has  developed  into  a  dynamic  force  for  hu- 
man and  economic  development.  Recognizing 
the  critical  need  for  developing  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole,  especially  the  rural  areas  where 
over  90';  of  our  people  live,  different  com- 
munities !n  Kenya  are  building  their  own 
schools,  clinics,  hospitals,  teacher  training 
centres,  technical  institutes,  roads,  bridges, 
bringing  water  to  their  villages  and  so  on 

Typically  a  community  gets  together  and 
conceives  a  needed  project.  The  community 
members  then  raise  the  needed  funds  by 
contributing  whatever  each  can  afford  In 
money,  labour  and  agricultural  produce  e,g. 
chicken,  eggs,  livestock  such  as  sheep,  corn — 
whatever  one  has.  Such  items  are  then  auc- 
tioned in  the  same  community.  .Appeals  for 
material  and  financial  ;«sistftnce  for  Haram- 
bee  Projects  are  widely  made  in  Kenya  and 
abroad.  Within  a  short  time  there  Is  a  new 
school,  a  new  hospital,  water  etc. 

This  phenomenon  of  community  self-help 
and  co-operation  ■■Harambee"  meaning  "let 
us  pull  together",  was  conceived  bv  the 
Father  of  the  nation  H  E  The  President. 
Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta,  "Harambee"  has  caught 
on  in  Kenya  like  wild  fire  The  people  are 
ahead  of  the  government  and  their  elected 
representatives  In  conceiving  projects  and 
implementing  them.  This  is  the  type  of  hu- 
man cooperation  we  must  focus  attention 
on  this  evening  The  spirit  of  "Harambee" 
could  be  nu'aningfuJly  extended  to  promote, 
in  a  new  dimension  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Kenya, 
the  youth  of  Africa  and  the  youth  of  .Amer- 
ica, This  is  what  we  could  term  people  to 
people   cooperation   and   communication. 

.Are  you  as  young  but  enlightened  citizens 
of  the  U.S.A.  prepared  to  channel  your  lively 
minds  and  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
realistic  ideal  of  "Youth— A  Constituency  For 
Humanity?"  That  Is  the  clarion  call  for  Mzee 
Jomo  Kenyatta.  A  call  that  is  enshrined  In 
our  living  and  all  embracing  national  motto: 
Harambee!" 


MANS  INHUMANTTi'  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG" 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  child 
ask.s:  "Where  is  daddy'-'"  A  motlier  asks; 
"How  IS  my  son,'"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing;  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICrr 
t<  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Ats.   GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.   George 
Saptayana  aptly  cautioned  us  that  those 
do  not  study  history  are  doomed  to 
it.  Those  of  us  v.ho  live  in  the 
.T^th  District  of  Connecticut  are  proud 
our   own   renowned   historian,   Wil- 
m^rth  Sheldon  Lewis  of  Farmington.  His 
of  scholarship,  dedication,  and  au- 
thorship is  a  testimony  to  the  highest 
ations  of  our  Nation. 
I'or  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
rting  an  article  from  the  Hartford 
regarding  the  achievements  and 
generosity  of  this  distinguished  historian, 
he  article  follows: 

MINGTON  SCHOL.\=  W.^LPOLE  AUTHOBrTT 

By  Florence  Berkrr.ar. ) 

Hahmington. — Wilm.irth    LbaIs.     who    has 

eathed  his  house  and  collection  of  18th 

•.ury  rare  books,  prints  and  manuscripts 

file  University,  to  be  knov.  n  as  Yaie-;n- 

;ngton,  :a  a  world  authority  on  Horace 

pole. 

e  distinguished  76-ye.ar-old  author,  edi- 

collector  and  cor.notsseur  has  bequeathed 

home  on  Main  St.,  and  a  t&xe  collection 

looks,  prints  and  manuscripts  of  the  18th 

:ury  to   Yale,  his  alma  mater,   to  be  an 

itution   for   the   advancement   of   letters 

historical  research.  It  will  be  patterned 

r  Princeton's  Institute  of  Advanced  Study 

which  Lewis  Is  a  trtv^tee)   which  Invites 

nent   fchclars   to   use   Us  resources. 

want  to  provide  a   place  where  .>;enlcr 

essors  can  work  a  term  or  two  away  from 

restrictions  of  academic  life."  Lewis  said 

n  interview  at  his  Farmington  house.  It 

be  similar  In  'hat  respect  to  Harvard's 

'oarton  Oaks  In  Washington,  DC. 

WIS.  who  Is  world  renowned  as  the  edi'or 

rhe    '^'a'.e    Edition    of    Horace    Walpole's 

e-por.dence.  has  since  his  eradu'itlon  In 

O'lUected  more  than  1,000  work.s  by  the 

c-^iitury   British    wTlter   and   chronicler 

hifch  forms  the  core  of  his  library  that  Is 

r  than  all  o'hcr  Walpole  collections  put 

ther. 

Although  Walpole    (1717-97)    was  a   well- 

n  writer  in  his  day  he  Is  best  re.mem- 

,is    the    finest     ;?tter-WTlter    In    our 

tuage. 

A|ked  why  lie  concentrated  on  Horace  Wal- 
L€Wls  said.  "Forty  years  ago  I  was  struck 
wtt,  vividness  and  modernity.  He  was 
ourselves.  His  iefers  and  memoirs    un- 
cn  In  the  18th  century,  can  be  read  te- 
as entertainment  and  enjoyed  as  works 
even   If   one   knows   little   about   the 
e  and  events   that  appear  In  them." 

Farmington    scholar   said    they   may 

be   treated   as   a   major  source   for   the 

y  of  the  18th  century    The  letters  were 

:en  to  Inform  and  divert  his  ciirrespond- 

but  'Walpole  also  had  a  wider  audience 

mind — posterity,      "Nothing."      Walpole 

"gives  so  much  an  idea  of  an  age  as 

ne   letters:    nay,   history   waits   for   it.s 

seal  from  them." 

ilpole's    letter-writing    began    when    he 
18  and  lasted  until  his  death  at  80.  He 
on   the  subjects  that   interested  him 
; — politics,    the    great    world,    literature 
the  arts.  On  the  latter  subject  his  "An- 
es  of  Painting  In  England  '  In  Ave  vol- 
s  a  major  work 
L«f*ls  noted  that  Horace  Walpole,  as  the 
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son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  England's  first 
prime  minster,  and  the  relation,  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance of  the  leading  figures  of  the 
day — was  a  qualltled  historian  of  his  age. 

Walpole  was  also  a  great  generator  of  new 
styles.  His  popular  mystery,  "The  Castle  of 
Oiranto"  il764),  wa^  the  first  Gothic  novel. 
His  house.  Strawberry  Hill,  established  the 
Gothic  trend  in  architecture  and  he  designed 
a  lamp,  now  in  Farmington.  whlcii  became 
the  forerunner  of  the  Tiffany  Lamp.  He  was 
a  master  of  the  bon  mot. 

Walpole's  writings  so  intrigued  Wllmarth 
Lewis  that  he  made  a  life  work  of  collecting 
them.  With  his  late  wife,  Annie  Burr  Auchln- 
closs  Lewis,  he  traveled  throughout  England, 
Europe  and  as  far  away  as  Australia,  In 
search  of  WalpoUana, 

In  1933,  sponsored  by  Yale,  the  Farmington 
scholar  began  to  edit  the  new  edition  of  Wal- 
pole's letters  because  he  thought  earlier  edi- 
tions were  incomplete. 

Thirty-four  volumes  have  appeared  and 
Lewis's  goal  Is  to  complete  the  50th  volume 
by  his  80:h  birthday,  N.jv.  14,  1975.  These 
volumes  are  In  important  libraries  In  every 
state  in  the  nation,  except  three;  and  In 
libraries  in  Europe,  Africa  and  in  the  remot- 
est corners  of  the  world. 

Walpole's  incUlve  mind  dug  into  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  of  the  time  which  he  loved 
to  debunk  and  the  subjects  ranged  from  tlie 
f;reat  political  questions  of  the  dav  to  the 
oeit  way  to  keep  bees.  It  Is  a  widely  held 
opinion  that  scholars  of  the  18th  century 
havo  to  read  Walpole. 

In  1953  Lewis  started  his  own  collection 
of  18th  cenMiry  caricatures.  It  is  now  the 
biggest  in  the  country  and.  in  the  world, 
second  only  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  major  artist  in  the  collection  Is 
William  Hogarth  (1697-1764),  painter  and 
satirist.  Essentially  a  moralist  and  reformer 
he  became,  through  his  caricatures,  a  social 
critic  on  a  high  level.  They  attacked  the 
fcpplsh  and  Idle  arl.'itocracy.  the  false  cul- 
tural standards  and  most  particularly,  the 
degradation  of  the  lower  clas,ses.  His  carl- 
ca'ures  of  Gin  Lane,  the  prostitutes  and 
pimps  of  London  ar*:-  most  telling  about  the 
times.  Walpole  called  Hogarth  "that  great 
and  original  genius  who  caught  the  manners 
and  follies  of  an  age." 

"Indeed  Walpole  and  Hogarth  complement 
each  other  In  my  collection."  Lewis  said, 
which  also  includes  the  works  of  Rowlandson 
and  Gilray,  In  the  same  vein. 

Of  the  caricatures  Lewis  said.  "They  loom 
larger  and  larger  as  our  work  progresses. 
I  thln'.c  of  them  .is  a  second  subcontinent  in 
the  18th  century." 

In  addition  to  the  Lewis  Walpole  Library 
and  the  Print  Room,  Yale-ln-Farmlngton  will 
have  an  extraordinary  card  index  system, 
devised  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lewis.  There  are 
upwards  of  one  mill  Ion  cards  on  the  books, 
prints  and  manuscripts,  to  help  scholars 
find  with  ease  any  information  they  are 
seeking,  from  the  name  of  an  important 
flg^jre  to  the  style  In  curtains  at  a  given 
time. 

It  IS  the  hope  of  Wllmarth  Lewis  that 
Yale-in-Farmin?ton  will  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  cultural  and  educational  life  of 
the  town  which  nlreadv  has  the  Porter 
S-ihool,  Hillstead  Museum  and  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  Medical  and  Dental 
s'-nool.  And  that  Greater  Hartford  will  be 
funher  enriched  by  the  world-wide  reputa- 
tion It  will  achieve  among  13th  century 
British  scholars. 

Known  to  his  friends  as  'Lefty"  Lewis,  the 
Farmington  scholar  was  born  In  Alameda, 
Calif,  in  1895.  He  first  saw  Farmington  in 
1914  on  a  visit  to  his  Yale  roommate,  the 
late  Duniiani  Barney.  He  moved  there  m 
1922  and  bought  a  house  in  1926. 

.Already  hLs  reputation  among  scholars, 
students  and  collectors  has  gone  far  tjeyond 
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the  confines  of  the  United  States.  He  lectures 
on  Walpole  all  over  the  world,  recently  at 
Cambridge  University  and  he  Is  returning  to 
Australia  to  lecture  this  summer, 

Yale-in-Farmlngton  will  have  a  versatility 
which  one  finds  in  its  distinguished  donor. 
Lewis  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  Corpora- 
tion of  26  years,  becoming  its  Senior  Fellow. 
Among  his  other  trusteeships  are  Wlnterthur 
Museum  in.  Delaware,  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion and  the  National  Portraits  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  He  has  received  numerous 
honorary  degrees. 

His  autobiography  "One  Man's  Education" 
has  a  charm  of  style  and  a  candor  that  makes 
it  a  classic  In  Us  field.  His  recent  book,  "See 
For  Yourself",  reveals  Lewis  as  a  discerning 
art  critic. 

Wllmarth  Lewis  walks  with  a  bit  of  a 
scholarly  stoop.  His  brown  eyes  light  up  with 
good  humor  when  he  recounts  an  anecdote 
about  a  favorite  historical  character.  But 
they  flash  with  Impatience  and  deep  feeling 
when  scholarship  is  in  question. 

He  Is  Indeed  the  universal  man  who  has 
illumined  the  cultural  life  of  British  cIvlU- 
zation  two  centu^-ies  ago — a  period  In  which 
America  broke  Its  political  ties  with  Eng- 
land. But  American  scholars  never  ceased  to 
pay  homage  to  the  quality  of  Its  arts  and 
letters. 

George  B.  Cooper,  of  Trinity  College,  who 
is  working  on  a  projected  book  on  the  18th 
century  at  the  Lewis  Walpole  Library,  said, 
"A  student  of  the  18th  century  cannot  work 
in  his  field  without  studying  the  Walpole 
collection  there,"  And  the  prints,  long  ne- 
glectea  by  expert.?,  may  become  the  most 
important  ar.d  most  widely  consulted  part 
of  tiie  Walpole  Library  because  they  open 
up  fresh  insights  Into  the  18th  century. 


BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  herd  of 
f..scal  white  elephants  is  trampling  the 
American  taxpayers.  Feeding  ground  for 
the.^e  expensive  boondoggles  is  Washing- 
tor..  B.C..  which  gamers  money  from  all 
over  the  country  to  build  palaces  of  sport 
and  culture.  With  a  $40  billion  deficit, 
many  Americans  wonder  what  sort  of 
fiscal  insanity  allows  a  stagehand  at  the 
John  F,  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  to  rake  off  compensation 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $75,000  to  super'vlse 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  curtain 
or  to  push  scenery  aroimd.  The  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  Stadium  each  year  goes  fur- 
ther into  debt,  and  even  its  hapless  base- 
ball team  has  deserted  it. 

The  latest  proposal,  which  need  only 
be  authorized  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Public  Works  Committees,  would  obli- 
gate the  Federal  Treasury  for  $90  mil- 
lion— and,  make  no  mistake,  it  will  cost 
more — for  a  sports  arena  and  convention 
center.  Presumably  trying  for  a  change 
of  luck,  they  are  not  naming  it  after  a 
Kennedy,  but  plan  to  dedicate  it  to 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Considering  that 
the  last  real  balanced  budgets  this  coun- 
try enjoyed  back  to  back  occurred  in  the 
Eisenhower  era,  it  is  bitterly  ironic  that 
this  next  invasion  of  the  public  purse 
should  be  made  in  his  name. 
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"REVERSE    RACISM":     LEANING 
OVER  BACKWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  most,  if  not 
all.  Members  of  this  body  favor  equality 
of  opportunity  in  jobs,  housing,  and  edu- 
cation. While  different  approaches  are 
offered,  there  appears  to  be  no  basis  for 
concluding  that  any  conscious  effort  is 
being  advanced  to  deprive  any  minority 
or  ethnic  group  of  opportunities  in  em- 
ployment. Indeed,  minority  or  ethnic 
characteristics  may  provide  an  advan- 
tage in  many  types  of  employment  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  efforts  to  achieve 
equalitv  of  oppcrfanity.  I  am  confident 
that  we  do  not  want  to  downgrade  merit 
or  achievement.  Many  people,  however, 
are  new  urging  that  we  establish  ethnic 
quotas  as  a  paramount  goal  in  hiring. 
They  evidently  believe  that  fairness  and 
equality  would  be  achieved  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  fixed  percentage  of  per- 
sons of  ethnic  or  minority  group  status 
consistent  with  the  ratio  of  such  groups 
in  the  overall  population  of  the  Nation 
or  area. 

If  hiring  by  quota  were  adopted,  it 
would  destroy  the  principle  of  merit  em- 
ploj-ment  and  would  consequently  impair 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
achieve  genuine  equality  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  decreasing  our  productiv- 
ity as  a  Nation,  The  desire  for  quota 
hiring  represents  a  misplaced  intention  of 
good  will,  which  should  more  properly 
be  directed  toward  improving  our  train- 
ing and  education  of  minority  group  citi- 
zens and  making  greater  efforts  to  at- 
tract them  to  jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified, 

Mr,  Speaker,  a  most  knowledgeable 
study  by  sociology  Prof,  Nathan  Glazer 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation produced  a  convincing  article  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  tlie  Sun- 
day, March  12,  1972,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Leaning  Over 
Backward  or  Reverse  Racism,"  The  arti- 
cle fellows: 
"Re\erse  Racism":  Leaning  Over  Backward 

Most  Americans  today  accept  without  ques- 
tion the  necessity  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  Job  applicants  on  grounds  of  sex,  race 
and  national  origin.  But  the  Increasing  trend 
toward  favoring  applicants  because  of  their 
minority  backgrounds  Is  rapidly  becoming 
the  focal  point  of  a  spreading  national  con- 
troversy. 

Last  week  the  issue  surfaced  on  several 
fronts. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  New  York  City 
administration  to  determine  the  sex,  race 
and  ethnic  origin  of  city  employes  was  at- 
tacked by  labor  leaders  who  claimed  It  un- 
dermined the  merit  system, 

A  suit  by  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund  charged  that  the  written 
examination  used  to  select  and  promote 
policemen  in  New  York  City  discriminated 
against  black  and  Spanish-speaking  appli- 
cants and  was  therefore  unconstitutional. 
A  similar  charge  was  recently  sustained  by 
a  Federal  Judge  In  Boston. 

A  special  city-sponsored  examination  for 
selecting  aides  for  the  Police  and  Plre  De- 
partments and  for  housing  patrols  was  struck 
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down  as  uiiconstitutional  by  a  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  The  applicants  were 
limited  to  residents  of  predominantly  black 
and  Puerto  Rican  neighborhoods. 

The  State  Civil  .'Service  Department  made 
black  or  Spanish  "ethnic  Identification"  a 
prerequisite  for  applicants  for  19  positions 
as  state  prison  counselors. 

The  "affirmative  action"  program  super- 
vised by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  already  re- 
quires that  universities  provide  detailed 
breakdowns  of  their  employes  by  race,  sex 
and  national  origin;  moreover,  the  schools 
must  produce  a  "plan"  that  will  Increase  the 
numbers  of  those  groups  undcT-rcpresent.d 
on  campus.  Other  Government  agencies  do 
the  same  thing  for  other  employers,  undor 
an  E.xecutlve  Order  that  requires  that  all 
Government  contractors  be  nondiscrimina- 
tory and  have  "affirmative  action"  plans.  In- 
evitably, such  moves  raise  fears  f.mong  those 
now  holding  jobs  who  are  members  of  well- 
represented  groups. 

These  de\flopmcni.s  involve  almost  every 
employer  in  the  country  of  any  size,  public 
or  private:  hi;ncL-ed.=^^  of  Fedei-kl,  sti-te  ajid 
city  aeencles,  and  thous.nnds  of  emploves. 
They  represent  the  crossing  of  the  line  "be- 
tween the  simple  enforcement  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory behavior  against  applicants  and  em- 
ployes on  grounds  of  sex.  race  and  national 
origin — and  "affirmative  action,"  the  effort 
to  increase  iheir  numbers  through  various 
presstires,  including  w-itliholding  of  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  question  is:  Do  thov 
also  breach  the  line  between  affirmative  ac- 
tion and  quotas?  Do  they  mei-.n  that  Jobs 
will  be  granted — and  reui.scd  -ba.ied  upon  a 
requirement  that  organizations  mu.st  ha\-e 
a  certain  proportion  of  blacks,  for  example, 
regardless  of  the  qualifications  of  non-black 
applicants?  Quotas  are  publicly  almost  uni- 
versally oppoeed,  and  public  agencie*.  denv 
they  Impose  them.  But  many  ob£.er"ers  h:ive 
their  doubts. 

The  argument  for  affirmative  action  is 
clear.  There  are  few  Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcajis, 
women,  Spanish-speaking  in  the  better  Jobs, 
even  though  their  numbers  in  thei-e  Jobs 
have  increased  In  recent  ye.u-s  If  these 
groups  are  to  lncre.Tiie  their  Incomes,  improve 
family  stability,  achieve  poli'.ical  jxiwer,  as 
all  sides  agree,  their  representation  in  these 
Jobs  must  Increase. 

Moreover,  for  the  sake  of  the  society,  it- 
self, this  development  must  contlntie.  Amer- 
ica's claims  to  Justice  and  equality  will  be 
hollow,  its  stability  threatened,  a  major  hu- 
man resource  wasted,  unless  it  does. 

But  there  are  many  who  fear  the  apparent 
treiid  toward  quotas  and  reserve  discrimina- 
tion. Some  of  their  arguments  are  of  a  prac- 
tical sort.  How  are  the  favored  "minority" 
groups  to  be  defined?  The  Boston  court,  for 
example,  wondered  whether  the  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  would  include  a  graduate  of 
Madrid  University.  Do  the  blacks  to  be  fa- 
vored, for  example.  Include  the  Har-.ard 
graduate  as  well  as  the  ghetto  dropout ' 

Moreover,  In  favoring  those  minority  group 
members  who  do  less  well  on  Civil  Service 
tests — assuming  that  we  are  speaking  of 
tests  truly  designed  to  detect  tiseful  talents 
rather  than  to  discriminate  against  these 
minorities — do  we  not  penalize  the  applicants 
who  work  harder  to  pass  tests  or  to  be  com- 
petent In  their  Jobs"  Groups  that  have  known 
severe  discrimination — Jews,  Chinese.  Japa- 
nese, among  others — have  done  well  in  vari- 
ous areas  of  employment.  Because  one  Is  a 
member  of  these  achieving  groups,  should 
he  or  she  as  an  individual  be  penalized? 

Then  there  are  questions  of  efficiency.  If 
employes  who  have  the  best  records  for  pro- 
motion surmise  that  such  matters  no  longer 
count,  will  this  not  contribute  to  the 
decay  of  public  services'  We  are  less  con- 
cerned about  efficiency  In  some  Jobs  than  In 
others.  But  even  a  shift  to  less  efficient  em- 
ployes at  lower  levels  of  government  will  at 
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least  raise  iosfs,  at  a  time  when  the  costs  of 
municipal  government  are  crushing. 

Finally,  the  nation  is  trying  to  overcome 
the  itlgma  of  minority  group  meml'ership, 
B.it  can  it  be  overcome  If  such  membership 
is  deemed  a  permanent  disability,  requiring 
a  lower  level  of  Job  achlevemenf 

There  is  general  agreement  that  discrimi- 
natory behavior  in  employment  and  promo- 
tion should  have  no  place'ln  the  practices  of 
public  and  private  employers— and  further. 
that  those  proups  who  are  poorly  represented 
ihould  be  over-represer.ted  In  tr.iining  and 
educational  programs.  But  there  Is  also  con- 
siderable public  uneasiness  that  affirmative 
action  may  be  leading  to  something  else: 
reverse  discrimination  and  quotas. 


SUPPORTS     LEGISLATION     TO     RE- 
STORE N"AME  OF  C.^PE  CAN.'WERAL 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORLD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENVATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  are  remarks  wWch  I  sub- 
mitied  to  the  Senate  Coiiimittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  support  of 
legislation  to  i-e.-^tore  the  name  of  Cape 
Canaveral  to  the  area  of  the  State  of 
F'ioiida   kr.o\ni   as   Cape   Kennedy: 

Statement  by  Congressman  J    Herbert 
Bt-rke 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  on  S.  J.  Res.  193,  a  Joint 
resolution  seeking  to  restore  the  name  of 
Cape  Canaveral  to  the  area  In  the  State  of 
Florida  presently  knowTi  as  Cape  Kennedy. 
since  I  am  the  sponsor  of  identical  legisla- 
tion m  the  House.  H.  J.  Res.  878. 

Unfortunately,  this  matter  has  become  a 
political  football  The  years  go  by.  and  a  ges- 
ture done  in  anguish  and  grief  over  the  un- 
timely loss  of  a  President,  remains  with  ua 
despite  the  strong  support  for  restoration  of 
the  m  :ire  historical  designation. 

Cape  Canaveral  Is  thought  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  when  he  was 
exploring  Florida  for  Spain,  TTie  name  Itself 
first  appeared  on  a  map  in  1530.  Few  names 
In  this  hemisphere  boast  such  historical 
identity.  People  all  over  the  world  have 
known  this  spot  named  on  a  1530  chart  by 
Veconte  de  Maggiolo.  When  Father  Alonso 
de  F-scobedo  came  to  Florida  In  1587,  he  found 
that  the  name  "Cabo  Carnival"  was  already 
m  widespread  use. 

TTie  Spanish  word  "Canaveral  "  means  cane- 
brake  or  a  place  overgrowm  with  reeds  or 
canes  which  Is  an  excellent  description  of 
the  Florida  landmark  which  has  been  of 
navigational  and  geographic  Importance  for 
400  years. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's lo^•e  for  the  Space  Program  and  cer- 
tainly agree  that  the  designation  of  the  Space 
Center  as  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  Is  an 
appropriate  way  to  honor  him  However, 
President  Kennedy  was  a  man  who  loved  his- 
tory, and  s<.'upht  to  preserve  and  emphasize 
the  history  oi  our  nation.  It  would  be  fitting, 
then.  If  we  had  the  two — side  bv  side  in 
Florida. 

The  Board  of  Geographic  Names  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  redesignating  Cape 
Canaveral  in  Florida  as  'Cape  Kennedy"  was 
emotionally  contrived  and  not  fair  to  Flori- 
da's history.  The  President's  Executive  Order 
No.  11129,  dated  November  20.  1963,  however, 
which  designated  the  facilities  <  f  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  located  on 
Cape  Canaveral  as  the  John  F  Kennedy  Space 
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on  the  other  hand  was  most  fitting 

proper. 

am  sure  most  ot  the  people  of  Florida  are 

(omplete  accord  with  the  action  taken  by 

Johnson  In  designating  the  NASA 

DOD  facilities  on   Cape   Canaveral   the 

P.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  However,  the 

Legislature  In  1869  passed  a  unanl- 

resolutlon  favoring  the  restoration  of 

historic  name  of  Cape  Canaveral.  They 

this  way  because  they  view  the  Kennedy 

Center  as  part  of  the  history  of  Cape 

not  as  the  founding  act  that  pro- 

the  community. 

name  Cape  Canaveral  Is  one  of  the 

known  and  most   continuously   used 

names  on  the  American  Atlantic  Coast. 

discovery  of  this  landmark  Is  accredited. 

previously  stated,  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  and 

lame  Is  recorded  on  many  of  the  earliest 

Spanish  and  French  maps  and  charts 

>re  even   Cape   Cod.  Cape   Hatteras.   and 

sto-xTi  bore  their  proud  names.  It  was  in 

on  maps  and  charts  of  world  navigators 

the  days  of  the  discovery  and  explora- 

of    Florida    luitll    1963,    well    over    400 
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almost  nine  years  now  there  has  been 

e  on  which  designation  Is  more  appro- 

te,  a  400  year  old  name,  or  an  honorary 

gnatlon   for   a   martyred   President.   The 

city  of  the  people  of  Florida  In  working 

hese  years  for  restoration  of  the  original 

arises  states  more  eloquently  than  any  sln- 

person   can    the    case   for   redesignating 

Kennedy.   Florida   as   Cape   Canaveral. 
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ADV'ANCE  PAYMENTS  TO  FARMERS 
I ARTICIPATTNG  IN  FEED  GRAIN 
AND  WHEAT  PROGRAMS 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

or    MINNESOTA 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Jir.    BERGLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Wednesday,  March  8,  I  introduced  a  bill. 
13679.    which    would    require    the 
of  Agriculture  to  make  advance 
pajhnents  to  farmers  participating  in  the 
whfat  and  feed  grain  programs.  I  was 
in   this   effort   by    Congressmen 
Link.  Abourezk,  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Andrews.     Roush.     Thone. 
n-L,    Hamilton.    McCormack.    Den- 
HoilM,  Fraser,  Evans  of  Colorado.  Aspin, 
.  McMillan.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
and    Foley.    I    welcome    this    ex- 
of  support  on  the  part  of  my 
Senator  Mondale  introduced 
bill    in    the    Senate    on    Monday, 
ch  6. 

cannot  express  strongly  enough  the 
fency  of  this  measure.  Since  harvest 
begin  m  1971.  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers have  been  facin*;  the  lowest  prices 
for  their  commodities  since  the  great 
In  spite  of  the  shght  increases 
tjerminal  markets,  corn  and  wheat  will 
harlly  bring  more  than  a  break-even 
priqe  at  mott  country  points. 

year  we  must  work  vigorously  to 
the  concept  of  advance  pay- 
meits  in  the  feed  grain  program.  It  was 
a  ir,  tsLake  for  the  administration  to  elim- 
ina  e  the  advance  payments  in  1970.  The 
profrram  had  worked  well  for  7  years.  Ad- 
payments  were  directly  responsible 
encouraging  sevi'ral  farmers  to  sign 
md  dr  ert  acreage  from  production. 
Unier  the  program,  farmers  who  elect  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

participate  in  the  program  receive  an  ad- 
vance on  their  diversion  payments  after 
signup  In  the  spring.  The  balance  Is  then 
paid  in  midsummer.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  provides  an  added  induce- 
ment to  participation  in  the  program. 

Halting  of  the  advance  payment  pro- 
gram did  not  reduce  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  simply  sliifted  the  funding  to 
another  fiscal  year.  In  the  process,  it 
placed  a  reoccurring  burden  upon  farm- 
ers. Without  advance  payments,  farmers 
must  borrow  money  in  order  to  finance 
crop  planting  and  operating  costs. 

This  year,  advance  payments  would 
make  the  increased  set-aside  payments 
and  additional  program  options  more 
beneficial  to  farmers.  Secretary  Butz  has 
announced  that  he  is  prepared  to  spend 
about  $2  billion  on  the  set-aside  program 
for  1972.  Advance  payments  of  half 
that  amount  before  planting  time  would 
be  a  tremendous  boost  to  rural  America. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  these 
funds  would  be  spent  almost  inmiediate- 
ly  in  the  rural  community  by  the  farmers 
who  receive  them.  I  can  tiiink  of  no 
faster  way  to  give  much  needed  vitality 
to  the  rural  economy  and  to  increase  em- 
ployment in  small  communities. 

There  are  no  practical  grounds  for  dis- 
agreement with  the  concept  of  advance 
payments.  These  payments  can  be  im- 
plemented within  the  framework  of  the 
set-aside  approach.  Payment  immediate- 
ly after  signup  would  not  mcur  any  ad- 
ditional costs  to  the  Government.  It 
would  be  a  good  investment  in  rural  de- 
velopment and  would  strengthen  the 
farm  program. 

In  view  of  the  drastic  low  prices  which 
feed  grain  producers  have  had  to  face 
with  their  1971  crop,  there  is  a  severe 
need  for  this  type  of  additional  income 
before  planting. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  ACTIONS.  IN- 
TENTIONAL OR  NOT,  ARE  ENDAN- 
GERING THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERI- 
CAS   COUNTRYSIDE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARK.^NS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
February  23  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  carries  on  page  5258  a  speech  I 
made  in  which  I  discussed  three  elements 
basic  to  the  nucleus  of  a  small  town  with 
a  future.  These  are  the  general  store,  the 
doctor,  and  the  post  ofQce.  In  that  speech, 
I  expressed  concern  over  the  adverse  ef- 
fect actions  by  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  have  had  on  .small  medical  clin- 
ics located  in  u  number  of  small  towns 
m  northeast  Arkansas. 

Today  I  would  like  to  continue  my  ex- 
amination ot  the  threat  to  the  future 
survival  and  progress  of  the  Nation's 
.'^mali  towns,  bv  d:.scu.sslng  .some  actions 
of  the  U  S.  Postal  Servu'e.  Those  of  mv 
colleague.^  who.^e  hometowns  are  small 
or  who  have  small  towns  m  their  districts 
are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  importance 
the  local  post  office  has  for  a  town. 


Post  ofiQces  can  easily  and  accurately 
be  described  as  beacons.  The  town-name 
postmarks  appearing  on  letters,  cards, 
and  packages  dispatched  through  these 
post  oflQces  carry  a  message  to  the  re- 
cipient. These  postmarks  bear  witness 
that  Salem,  Ark.,  is  a  real  place.  It  has 
an  identity.  It  is  a  place  where  people 
are  bom,  live,  learn,  play,  and  eventually 
die.  It  is  a  community  with  a  personality. 

To  threaten  the  existence  of  a  town's 
general  store,  its  post  ofQce  or  its  doctor 
is  to  threaten  the  town's  continued  ex- 
istence. Some  actions  taken  within  the 
executive  branch  appear  to  be  aimed  in 
that  direction. 

One  of  these  is  a  trend  developing  in 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  It  is  labeled  a 
money-saving  device.  And.  it  seems  to  be 
knowingly  designed  to  restrict  persons  in 
the  exercise  of  their  right  to  have  their 
mail  postmarked  from  their  hometowns. 
At  this  point.  I  am  told  only  the  larger 
post  offices  are  affected.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  apparent  belief  that  big- 
ness in  postal  operations  is  the  proper 
objective,  can  the  smaller  post  offices  af- 
ford to  feel  secure. 

Under  the  new  practice,  unless  uses  of 
the  first  class  offices  make  extra  efforts 
to  put  nonlocal  mail  in  a  specially 
marked  collection  box,  or  in  the  incor- 
rect box.  mail  from  these  post  offices  bear 
the  undistinguished  postmark  reading 
'US.  Postal  Service," 

Now.  the  postal  service  ofBcials  tell 
my  ofiBce  that  the  change  was  made  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  big-city  mail- 
ers. These  users,  the  postal  ofiBcials  say, 
could  care  less  about  postmarks.  They 
just  demand  quick  delivery  service.  That 
information  was  provided  my  office  on 
the  day  that  I  had  learned  that  it  took 
5  days  for  a  flrst-class  package  mailed 
from  Washington  to  reach  south  Texas. 

That  was  also  the  day  a  staff  member 
told  me  that  it  had  required  1  week  for 
a  first  class,  certified  package  to  travel 
from  Washington  to  Mississippi,  Another 
package,  mailed  from  the  same  post  of- 
fice on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  to 
the  same  Mississippi  address,  had  taken 
2  weeks  to  make  the  trip. 

It  was  also  the  same  day  that  the 
young  woman  on  my  staff  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  initial  handling  of  incoming 
mail,  remarked  that  it  regularly  takes  2 
days  for  airmail  letters  to  move  from 
some  towns  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas  to  Washington.  And, 
it  was  just  3  days  before  I  learned  that  a 
piece  of  mail  coming  from  another  oflEice 
in  Washington  to  my  office  had  been  in 
route  6  days.  It  still  has  not  arrived. 

Another  bit  of  information  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  officials  about  this 
new  postmark  practice  is  that  small 
towTis,  with  third  and  fouith  class  post 
offices — such  as  the  one  which  was  as- 
signed to  Moorefleld,  Ark — do  not  gen- 
erate enough  mail  for  theirs  to  be  han- 
dled in  this  way. 

The  official  was  correct.  Moorefleld 
only  had  to  worry  about  keeping  its  post 
office.  The  Postal  Service  closed  it  on 
Januarv  8,  1972.  Their  reason  was  stated 
thus: 

When  determining  neceosary  adjustments 
at  .smaller  offices,  such  as  Moorefleld  where  a 
postmaster  vacancy  exlst.s,  the  primary  con- 
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cern  is  service  ,  .  .  adequate  postal  services 
can  be  provided  by  rural  route  at  a  reduced 
cost. 

Under  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  regula- 
tions, I  am  told  there  is  no  appeal  from 
such  a  decision,  regardless  of  :he  effect  it 
has  on  the  total  community's  lature.  The 
Postal  Service  closed  134  fourth  class 
post  offices  across  the  Nation  between 
July  1,  1971,  and  early  February  1972. 

Now  I  imderstand  that  in  this  election 
year  there  has  been  a  moratorium — 
scheduled  to  end  on  July  1, 1972 — ordered 
against  closing  fourth  class  post  offices. 
This  can  be  of  little  comfort  to  those 
towns  which  have  already  suffered  this 
blow  to  their  identity — or  to  those  which 
may  expect  the  same  fate  in  the  future. 

On  one  hand  we  have  the  President 
making  a  public  commitment  to  the  re- 
vitalization  of  the  Nation's  small  towns 
and  communities.  On  the  other  we  have 
actions  like  those  being  generated  within 
the  U,S,  Postal  Service, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  implications  of  what  I  have  said 
here  today.  It  seems  appropriate  for 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  future  of 
small  town  and  small  county,  U.S.A.,  to 
look  cai'efully  at  the  proposals  and  ac- 
tions of  the  executive  branch.  Indications 
are  that  the  right  hand  may  not  be  aware 
of  what  the  left  hand  is  doing  and  say- 
ing. 

We  in  Congress  have  enacted  programs 
full  of  promise  of  a  helping  hand  for  all 
segments  of  the  Nation.  Yet,  when  these 
programs  are  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  nonmetropolitan  areas 
of  the  Nation  rarely  get  the  share  of  the 
assistance  which  their  population  or 
needs  would  justify. 

Executive  branch  actions,  intentional 
or  not.  are  endangering  the  future  de- 
velopment of  America's  countryside.  The 
congressional  interest  in  revitalizing 
these  areas  is  amply  displayed  in  the  135 
bills  and  resolutions  directed  to  this 
which  were  introduced  last  session. 

The  task  before  us  is  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  gives  the  executive  branch 
clear  instructions  as  to  our  commitment 
to  nonmetropolitan  areas. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON,  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  here  in  Wash- 
ington, I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  Mr,  Craig  Sloan,  this  year's 
winner  of  the  Department  of  Michigan 
■Voice  of  Democracy  Essay  Competition 
and  a  student  at  Portage  Northern  High 
School  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Thomas  Sloan,  Jr.,  of  Portage. 

Mr.  Sloan  Is  a  remarkable  young  man. 
In  1971.  he  was  the  Michigan  depart- 
ment's runner-up  in  the  essay  competi- 
tion. He  also  won  first  place  in  the  Mlch- 
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igan  High  School  Forensic  Association 
Sweepstakes  last  year  and  fourth  place 
In  the  State  in  the  Optimists  1970  orator- 
ical contest. 

His  winning  essay,  "My  Responsibility 
to  Freedom"  sets  a  high  standard  of 
responsible  citizenship. 

Noting  that  a  child  can  piece  together 
a  puzzle,  he  questions  whether  a  child — 
once  he  has  pieced  together  a  puzzle  of 
a  great  painting  by  Rembrandt  or  Van 
Gogh — can  understand  the  symbolism 
of  the  painting.  He  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  citizens  in  a 
democracy  have  the  knowledge  to  fit  to- 
gether "the  individual  pieces  and  rela- 
tionships of  an  issue"  but  that  they  also 
must  seek  "the  perspective,  the  insight, 
[and]  the  wisdom  to  understand  the 
issue. " 

In  a  time  of  controversy,  in  a  time 
when  the  public  is  sharply  divided  on 
many  issues  confronting  the  Nation,  it 
is  all  the  more  important  that  we  realize 
that  we  must  seek  not  just  facts — par- 
ticularly those  that  merely  support  our 
own  point  of  view — but  that  wc  must  seek 
an  understanding  of  the  issues,  including 
an  understanding  of  why  others  may  at 
times  vigorously  and  sincerely  oppose 
those  views  we  most  strongly  hold, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  Mr,  Sloan's 
essay  to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  available  to 
each,  I  ask  permission  to  have  the  es- 
say reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Tnank  you. 

The  essay  follows: 

Mt  RESPONsrarLiTT  to  Freedom 
(By  Craig  Sloan) 
Flreedom  Is  hard  to  win  and  even  harder 
to  keep  because  the  latter  entails  responsi- 
bility. But  what  of  the  man  who  does  not 
have  the  imagination  to  grasp  thjs  concept, 
who  cannot  visualize  the  two-way  road  be- 
tween the  retention  of  his  freedom  arid  his 
responslbiUtles  to  freedom?  Can  such  a  man 
be  free? 

The  question  I  pose  is  not  as  philosophic 
or  rhetorical  as  it  may  first  appear.  It  is  one 
that  vitally  concerns  me  and  many  others. 
In  one  short  year  I  will  be  able  to  vot<.  I, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  new  18 
year  old  voters,  will  be  going  to  the  polls  m 
'72  to  decide  this  nations  future.  I  find  that 
both  awesome  and  wonderful.  So,  Im  asking 
myself:  What  responsibilities  do  I  owe  free- 
dom? How  am  I  going  to  keep  freedom  alive 
and  meaningful  In  me  and  in  others? 

As  I  first  approached  this  question,  it 
looked  as  If  it  could  be  easily  answered,  .\fter 
all.  the  government  gave  me  the  freedom  to 
vote,  speak,  and  think  as  I  pleased,  so  my 
responsibilities  seemed  to  be  that  I  must  at- 
tend the  polls  regularly  and  expre.ss  myself. 
"i'et,  I  feel  there  is  something  greater  you 
and  I  owe  to  freedom  We  owe  a  respt-.nsi- 
bility  of  wisdom  to  that  force  we  call  free- 
dom, 

'nils  responsibility  of  wisdom  resembles 
a  puzzle.  Now,  any  child  could  fit  together 
the  pieces  ol  a  puzzle  Bui  imagine  if  it  were 
a  puzzle  uf  a  great  painting,  a  Rembrandt 
or  a  Van  Gogh.  Once  having  pieced  the  puz- 
zle together,  ciuild  the  child  understand  Us 
symbolism?  Could  he  appreciate  the  talent, 
time,  and  Imagination  that  went  into  Us 
creation?  True,  like  the  child,  we  may  have 
the  knowledge  to  tit  together  the  individual 
pieces  and  rt'lailonships  of  an  is^ue.  but  do 
we  have  the  perspective,  the  Insight,  or  the 
wisdom  to  understand  the  Issue? 

We  must  have  this  wisdom,  or  we  negate 
the    entire    concept    of    personal    freedom. 
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We  scrap  mankind's  belief  In  his  fellowman 
by  enslaving  ourselves  to  prescribed  ideology. 

Hew  ea£y  it  is  to  vote  the  party  line.  How 
less  traumatic  to  agree  with  the  national 
commltt'ee  How  much  more  soothlr^  to 
unquestionably  believe  the  official  story.  More 
and  more  v.e  allow  ourselves  to  become 
thoughtless  and  thankless  of  our  freedoms. 

We  need  the  wisdom  to  decide  the  Issues 
and  the  wisdom  to  work  with  others  toward 
.solutions.  To  allow  a  few  to  dictate  to  us 
their  beliefs  makes  a  mockery  of  all  the 
powers  and  provisions  that  make  us  free. 
Together,  we  must  try  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bility of  wisdom,  U  we  truly  wish  to  be  free, 
for  as  Platui  said  "No  man  is  wise  enotigh 
by  hlm.<-elf". 

Never  before  has  freedom  so  badly  needed 
a  respoiisibllity  of  wisdom  among  its  be- 
lievers We  live  in  an  age  of  racial  hate  that 
demands  the  courage  and  the  understanding 
of  us  all.  We  watch  a  war  blot  our  nation's 
Bpirit  and  hear  nothing  except  rhetoric.  We 
touch  the  wcnders  of  the  moon  and  the 
universe  while  millions  of  our  people  go  to 
bed   hungry   every   night. 

Some  people  believe  that  dealing  with 
these  problems  only  creates  dLsilluslonment. 
Yet,  <^  we  walk  down  the  road  between  our 
freedcms  and  our  responsibilities,  let  us  re- 
member the  path  is  not  always  an  easy  one. 
At  times  if  our  moral  courage  and  wisdom 
stumbles  in  dislUusioiunent.  we  should  look 
to  the  -.vords  of  George  Santayana,  "Wisdom 
comes  by  disillusionment". 

When  I  go  to  the  polls  next  year  to  rote, 
I,  and  I  hope  you.  shall  keep  In  mind  the 
necessity  for  all  of  us  to  deal  with  the 
demands  and  issues  freedom  pltices  upon 
us  TTiat's  what  freedom  is  all  about:  the 
wisdom  of  the  people  deciding  the  course  of 
a  nation. 


ROBERT  MORG,\N  DAY  IN  SANTA 
CLARA.  CALIF 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CM-irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr, 
Speaker,  March  17  is  Robert  Morgan 
Day  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif, 

Senator  .Mfred  Alqui.'it  has  introduced 
a  resolution  m  the  California  State 
Senate  conmiemorating  this  day  and 
honoring  this  disunguished  citizen  for 
his  many  contnbutions  not  only  in  the 
world  of  art  but  m  the  legal  pixifession, 
the  raising  of  Morgan  hor.ses.  and  a 
whirlwind  of  community  activities. 

Robert  Moruan,  an  old  and  dear  fnend 
of  mine  for  many  years,  is  being  honored 
at  a  luncheon  beiiiL'  held  at  the  Triton 
Mu.seum.  which  he  loimded.  by  the  Heri- 
tage section  of  the  Santa  Clara  Citizens 
.A.dvisory  Committee 

Bob  Morgan  is  a  successful  lawyer 
whose  office,  located  m  San  Jo.<*.  Calif  . 
is  the  only  private  building  to  have 
murals  painted  on  itv^  walls.  One  of  the 
murals  depict  lour  pha-ses  oi  Lincoln's 
career.  Bob  is  fond  ol  telling  you  what  a 
fine  lawyer  Mr  Lincoln  was  One  of  the 
otlier  panels  on  the  building  is  a  repro- 
ductioit  oi  Norman  Rockwells  Four 
Freedoms,  reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  Saturday  Evenmu  Post. 

Bob  Morgan  is  known  for  the  quality 
of  his  endea\ors  and  lor  the  sincerity 
of  lus  interest  in  ilie  cominuiuty  Bob  is 
a  pai;t  president  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County   Bar   Association   and   has   been 
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hcnored  by  a  fellowship  to  the  Academy 
of  Intel  national  Trial  Lawyers. 

He  has  found  tune  not  only  for  excel- 
led I'^e  m  hi'';  chosen  profession,  the  law, 
but  for  the  rnisin?  of  Morgan  horses  on 
hi  1  ranch  near  Gilroy,  Ca'.i:..  as  well  as 
a  Tiulcitude  of  civic  interests. 

fiis  interest  in  art  reaches  back  into 
hi  1  childhood.  He  served  on  the  Fine  Arts 
Cc  namis-sion  in  San  Jose  and  was  inter- 
es  ed  m  developing  a  relationship  be- 
tvjeen  the  coTimunity  and  museums. 
W  th  some  of  liis  friends,  he  purchased 
an  old  building  in  San  Jose  some  years 
ago,  remodeled  :t  and  started  the  Triton 
M  i.-eum  of  Art.  The  museum  has  moved 
a  levv  times  since  its  beginning,  and  is 
now  located  on  7  acres  in  three  pavilions 
in|the  city  of  Santa  Clara. 

:  am  plea.>ed  to  join  m  this  tribute  to 
b  Morgan  a  unir.ue  man,  who  has 
en  so  mucli  in  so  many  ways  to  the 
n'aunities  m  -.vhich  he  works  and  lives 
V  ho  lias  made  the  Triton  Museum 
a  bivot  lor  culture  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Vcliev. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL MESSAGE 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

op    CONNECTICUT 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Kirs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
di'  appointing  to  note  that  the  President's 
en,ironmental  message,  recently  .sent  to 
CcnG;ress.  contains  no  proposal  to  pro- 
tec  t  the  Nation's  wetlands  from  dcvelop- 
m:  nt. 

Kn  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wa.sh- 
ins  ton  Star  on  February  9,  1972,  describes 
events  leading  to  the  deletion  from  the 
message  of  a  Presidential  directive  which 
fo)blds  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
ne ;rs  to  "issue  permits  for  filling  and 
drfdging  wetlands,  or  coastal  areas,  un- 
developers  could  show  cause  why 
could  not  build  elsewhere." 
am  registering  my  concern  about  this 
in  letters  to  Rus-^ell  E.  Train, 
irman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
vironmental  Quality,  William  D, 
kelshaus.  Director  of  the  Environ- 
tal  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Sec- 
ary  of  Commerce,  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
^'or  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  the 
article  is  included  below : 

KITE  HrrsE  Spikes  Plan  on  Wetlands 
(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 
"t^ie  White  House,  shooting  down  Us  en- 
I. mental  advisers  and  siding  with  the 
Co  nmerce  Department,  knocked  out  of 
Pr«sldent  Ni.xon's  environmerral  message  a 
pr<  posal  to  protect  the  nation's  wetlands 
trorn  development. 

atll  Friday  night,  the  message,  which 
wa*  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  yesterday,  included 
a  presidential  directive  forbidding  thp  US, 
Anny  Corps  of  Engineers  from  issuli.g  por- 
mi  ,s  for  filling  and  dredging  wetlands,  or 
cojstal  areas,  unless  developer?  could  show 
cai  se  why  they  could  not  build  elsfwV.ore. 
'"he  directive  would  have  required  devel- 
op(  rs  to  prove  that  warerlront  use  wp.s  'es- 
ser  tlal." 

.' .dmlnlstratlon  sources  say  the  White 
Hoise  suddenly  switched  signals  and  the  di- 
rective was  ordered  "out"  of  the  environ- 
mental message. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  White  House  sp.;ikesman  said  that  the 
Commerce  Department  was  "adamantly  op- 
posed" to  the  dropped  proposal,  and  that 
the  proposal  was  not  considered  a  "presi- 
dential initiative." 

Tlie  change  of  mind  came  after  a  memo 
from  the  Commerce  Department's  general 
counsel,  William  T.  Letson,  to  the  director 
of  the  Oface  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Geor.?:e  P.  Shultz,  .sources  said. 

Ironically,  the  plan  was  proposed  by  the 
Csrps  of  Engineers,  generally  considered  :\ 
villain  by  ecnloglsts. 

It  was  wrrkcd  otit  with  Nixon's  Council 
o:i  Environmental  Quality,  headed  by  Rus- 
sell E.  Train. 

Sources  :ald  the  Commerce  memo  opposed 
the  directive  on  grounds  that  It  would  be 
unconstitutional.  Commerce's  argument, 
they  said,  in  effect  Is  that  Congress  has 
never  authorized  regulations  on  the  Issuance 
of  dredging  permits. 

But,  they  added,  eiivlronment".llsts  wlt'n- 
in  the  administration  believe  the  reasons 
the  directive  was  knocked  out  were  "out- 
side the  legal  ones  given." 

trNFAIR    TO    BUSINESS 

The  sources  said  Commerce  argued  that  the 
burden  imposed  by  any  such  directive  "would 
be  too  hard  for  developers  to  bear,"  that  it 
would  be  "unfair  to  business  who  might  need 
wetlands  for  development"  and  that  the  ad- 
mlnlsrratio.".  environmentalists  "don't  know 
the  con.sequences  on  business." 

One  source  called  C'-'mmerce's  position 
Ironic  since  the  department,  besides  repre- 
senting business  as  one  of  its  constituents, 
also  is  charged  with  fish  production.  Fishing 
has  been  declining  as  a  business  in  the 
United  States,  the  source  said,  because  of  the 
los3  of  wetlands,  which  .are  fish  breeding 
grounds. 

In  1959 — the  last  year  for  which  data  is 
available — the  United  States  lost  35,000  acres 
of  biologically  productive  wetlands,  the 
source  said.  Haif  of  chls  went  to  "Interests 
not  essential  to  either  the  public  Interest  or 
essential  waterfront  use,"  including  housing 
and  airports,  he  said. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
wanted  the  directive  on  grounds  that  "it 
would  have  established  the  principle  that 
wetlands  are  biologically  productive  and  en- 
vironmentallv  valuable." 

Although  the  directive  was  dropped,  the 
presidential  message  yesterday  did  include 
another  provision  on  wetlands,  which  the 
.Murce  described  as  much  more  limited  In 
nature, 

Nixon  told  Congress  he  was  proposing  legis- 
lation "to  limit  applicability  of  ceruin  fed- 
eral tax  benefits  when  development  occurs  in 
coastal  wetlands."  He  satd  his  proposal  was  to 
give  ",  .  .  new  economic  disincentives  to  fur- 
ther discourage  unnecessary  wetlands  devel- 
opment." 
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CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM— THE 
FIRST    YEAR 
I  

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  disturbing  rumors  this  year  that 
some  of  the  reforms  accomplished 
through  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  will  be  quietly  attacked  and 
undone. 

Those  who  would  promote  .such  an  at- 
tack may  believe  that  the  public  would 
not  care  or  respond,  and  that  even  the 
press  may  be  unaware  of  the  enormous 


influence  the  provisions  of  this  act  have 
had  on  the  operations  of  the  Congress, 

Such  people  are  underestimating  the 
wisdom  of  both  the  press  and  the  public, 
however.  The  American  public  intuitive- 
ly understands  that  the  outcome  of  the 
game — of  congressional  action — is  as 
much  dependent  on  the  rules  as  it  is  on 
the  individual  players.  They  may  not 
know  each  and  every  detail  of  this  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation,  but  they  under- 
stand that  there  is  more  light  in  the  dark 
comers  of  Congress  than  ever  before  and 
that  their  individual  representatives  to 
the  Congress  are  more  responsive  and 
more  effective  than  ever  before. 

The  press,  as  always,  plays  a  vital  role 
in  fostering  this  understanding,  and  the 
press  has  recently  called  attention  to 
both  the  accomplishments  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  and  the  conse- 
quences of  actions  that  would  demean 
that  act.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
Hartford,  Conn,,  Courant  reviewed  the 
first  full  year's  operation  of  the  reform 
act  and  gave  it  good  marks  both  for  what 
it  has  done  and  what  it  might  do. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  last 
paragraph  in  that  newspaper's  editorial, 
especially  to  the  phrase  which  reads: 

But  especially  In  the  House,  leaders  must 
;iow  be  more  conscious  than  before  of  gain- 
ing majority  acceptance  for  their  actions. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that: 

This  bill  Is  a  symbol  to  the  leadership  that 
it  cannot  run  over  the  rest  of  the  member- 
ship the  way  It  used  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the  press  nor  the 
public  will  be  happy  if  attempt*  are  made 
this  year  to  gut  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  Neither  the  press  nor  such 
groups  as  Common  Cause  will  be  fooled 
by  backdoor  approaches  to  such  action. 
I  salute  the  Hartford  Courant  for  its  edi- 
torial concerning  the  accomplishments 
of  congressional  reform  and  the  press  in 
general  for  its  role  in  stimulating  that 
reform. 

The  article  follows : 

Congressional  Reform — The  First  Year 

For  many  years.  Congressional  reform  was 
one  of  those  things  like  the  weather.  There 
was  a  lot  of  talk  about  It,  but  no  action. 
When  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  was 
finally  put  through  In  1970,  it  was  the  first 
reform  measure  since  1946. 

Congress  has  now  worked  for  a  year  under 
Its  provisions,  and  the  resulte,  If  not  earth- 
shaking,  are  reported  on  Capitol  Hill  to  be 
generally  good. 

The  act  required  committees  In  both 
chambers  to  provide  that  all  record  votes  be 
made  public,  and  that  roll-call  votes  on  final 
approval  of  a  bill  be  printed  In  the  written 
report.  It  encouraged  open  hearings  and  busi- 
ness meetings.  It  required  prompt  filing  of 
committee  reports  once  a  committee  has 
acted,  and  allows  committee  members  to 
file  minority  or  additional  views  in  a  reason- 
able time.  It  also  allowed  the  minority  party 
committee  members  to  call  their  own  wit- 
nesses at  hearings,  permitted  broadcasting 
of  hearings,  and  required  committees  to  is- 
sue biennial  reports  reviewing  their  activi- 
ties regarding  legislation  within  their  Juris- 
dictions. 

In  short,  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  aimed  at  op)enlng  up  the  operations  of 
Congress  to  more  public  scrutiny,  democ- 
ratizing the  system  to  protect  minority 
rights,  and  streamlining  legislative  processes. 

Though  some  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  act  will  take  more  time  to  bear  fruit, 
there  Is  general  feeling  In  Congress  that  it 
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is  working  for  the  good  even  In  tlie  short 
time  It  has  been  operative.  Some  members 
of  Congrees  point  out  that  just  the  existence 
of  the  bill  acts  as  a  sort  of  curb  on  the  lead- 
ership of  both  parties  and  In  both  chambers, 
making  those  In  jxiwer  realize  they  cannot 
exercise  that  power  capriciously. 

Looking  outside  the  Congrees,  others  see 
the  Reorganization  Act  as  reassuring  to  the 
public.  As  one  Congressman  put  It,  "There 
is  so  much  cynicism  about  hardening  of 
the  arteries  In  public  Institutions,  just  the 
accomplishment  of  reform  has  been  a  re- 
freshing thing." 

And  of  course  that  cynicism,  or  at  least 
skepticism,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  has 
been  widespread.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  according  to 
conventional  wisdom,  is  usually  thought  of 
as  being  run  by  a  score  of  powerful  com- 
mittee chairmen  who  long  ago  wrote  the  rules 
and  now  wield  them  to  their  own  advantage. 
And  the  Senate,  the  same  wisdom  held,  Is  a 
gentlemen's  club  where  Insiders  wheel  and 
deal  behind  the  disguise  of  unanimous 
consent. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  does  not  preclude  wheeling  and 
dealing  by  powerful  committee  chairmen  and 
high-ranking  party  members  In  their  ac- 
customed fashion.  But  especially  In  the 
House,  leaders  must  now  be  more  conscious 
than  before  of  gaining  majority  acceptance 
for  their  actions.  In  a  way,  the  bill  Is  a 
symbol  to  the  leadership  that  It  can  not 
run  over  the  rest  of  the  membership  the 
way  It  used  to.  It  Is  helpful  that  both  Con- 
gress and  the  public  know  this.  It  encour- 
ages hope  that  the  Reorganization  Act  will 
go  on  to  achieve  the  even  more  specific  goals 
It  sets  Itself. 


THE  LOUD  MINORITY  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr,  MIKVA,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  this  is  an  election  year.  All  the 
seats  In  this  distinguished  body  are  up 
for  election,  as  well  as  the  Presidency 
and  the  'Vice  Presidency. 

The  people  will  have  a  direct  voice  in 
electing  the  Members  of  this  House,  and 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  as  well. 
But  they  will  not  be  able  to  directly  elect 
their  President. 

Pour  years  ago,  the  electoral  college 
system  threw  a  scare  into  the  hearts  of 
many  concerned  Americans  who  feared 
that  a  third  party  candidate  would  pre- 
vent either  Senator  Humphrey  or  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  gaining  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  precipitating  a  replay 
of  the  compromise  of  1876. 

That  danger  continues  to  haunt  our 
electoral  process,  and  will  until  we  re- 
vise the  electoral  college  system.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  by  the 
voters. 

The  people  ought  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent directly  so  that  the  candidate  with 
the  most  votes  necessarily  becomes  the 
President.  Originally  the  electoral  col- 
lege was  devised  by  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers because  they  feared  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  incapable  of  wisely  choos- 
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ing  a  President.  Their  mistrust  is  a  his- 
torical anachi-onism,  repugnant  to  20th 
century  notions  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  petition  signed  by  over  200 
of  my  constituents  and  sent  to  me  by  an 
outstanding  group  of  concerned  young 
citizens  known  as  the  Loud  Minority, 
Their  activity  in  support  of  direct  elec- 
tion is  a  line  example  of  the  justice  of 
changing  the  electoral  system  to  permit 
full  participation  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

The  text  of  the  petition  follows: 
"The  Time  Is  Now" 

Loud  Minority, 

Skokie,  III. 
Hon.   Congressman  Abner  J,   Mikva, 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Chicago,  III. 

Congressman  Mikva:  We,  your  petitioners, 
citizens  of  the  Un;ted  States  of  America,  re- 
spectfully request,  that  you,  acting  on  the 
suggestions  of  the  Loud  Minority,  once  again 
propose  an  amendment,  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  asking  for 
complete  electoral  reform,  and  the  direct 
election,  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Un.tcd  States  of  America, 


NIXON'S  VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's newspapers  carried  headline  stories 
about  the  talks  that  have  begun  in  Paris 
between  representatives  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States. 
These  initial  exchanges,  described  as 
warm  and  cordial,  are  the  first  tangible 
results  of  the  President's  visit  to  China, 
and  they  represent  a  positive  and  en- 
courapring  sign. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
President's  recent  trip  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  represents  one  of  the 
most  significant  diplomatic  exchanges 
in  the  past  20  years,  and  I  believe  that 
positive  repercussions  of  that  visit  will 
continue  to  be  felt  around  the  globe  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  United  States 
has  now  moved  closer  to  establishing 
normalized  and  official  relations  with  the 
world's  most  populous  nation.  In  doing 
so,  we  have  acknowledged  a  reality  that 
for  more  than  20  years  had  been  offi- 
cially ignored — the  existence  of  what  is 
now  a  nuclear  nation  of  more  than  750 
million  people. 

This  adjustment  in  the  diplomatic 
posture  of  the  United  States  is  neither 
sudden  nor  ill-considered.  It  has  been 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  prepared  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years.  From  the  early 
days  of  his  administration,  for  example. 
President  Nixon  has  worked  to  develop 
a  more  realistic  and  open  U.S.  policy 
toward  Peking.  Through  a  series  of  uni- 
lateral, step-by-step  measures  ranging 
from  the  relaxation  of  certain  travel  and 
trade  restrictions  in  1969,  to  a  compre- 
hensive lifting,  in  the  spring  of  1971,  of 
trade  embargoes  that  had  been  in  eCfect 
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for  more  than  20  years,  and  a  shift  in 
policy  of  the  question  of  China's  repre- 
sentation in  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Nixon  ha.^  .'^uoeded  m  laying  the 
groimdwork  for  a  relaxation  of  t«:nsions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic, 

The  President's  visit  to  Peking  was  a 
logical  and  entirely  con-sistent  and 
laudatory  step  in  the  process  of  opening 
up  contacts  with  Peking  and  encourag- 
ing China  to  join  the  family  of  nations. 
I  welcome  these  moves  as  a  reflection  of 
the  genuine  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  overall 
interest  of  global  security, 

Mr,  Speaker,  on  February  24,  1973,  the 
Maiden  Evening  News,  the  Medford 
Daily  Mercury,  and  the  Melro.^e  Eveiiinp 
News  all  carried  a  fine  editorial  on  just 
these  matters  by  Robert  H.  Goldman. 
The  article,  entitled  Nixon's  Vi.sion  of 
the  Future,"  discus,?ed  the  positive  im- 
plication and  likely  ramifications  of  the 
President's  Ciiina  visit.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  this  very  incisive  and 
thoughtful  editorial  by  Mr.  Goldman: 
Nixon's  Vision  of  the  Future 
(By  Robert  H  Goldman) 

It  may  have  seemed  like  a  Hollj-wood 
scenario;  It  may  have  .seemed  quite  unreal — 
but  It  was  reality.  Rlcliarci  Nixon,  that  well 
known  anti-communist,  that  long-time  foe 
of  Red  China,  had  come  to  Peking,  to  the 
capital  of  Red  China,  mow  called  by  our  gov- 
ernment by  Its  true  nan^,e  of  "The  Peoples 
Republic  of  China")  He  had  broken  bread 
(all  40  delicious  courses  :it  the  state  banquet. 
Indeed)  with  Premier  Chou  En-Lai,  and  he 
had  spent  an  hour  w;th  Chairman  Mao, 

The  decision  of  our  President  to  \islt  China 
h.os  evoked  a  curious  combination  of  pro- 
tests. Many  American  Conservatives,  particu- 
larly Republicans  In  his  own  J>arty,  have 
strongly  protested.  Some  literals  have  sug- 
gested the  trip  Is  "politically  motivated", 
and  the  third  group  to  protest  Is — the  Rus- 
sians, who  feel  an  American-Chinese  entente 
aimed  at  them.  A  strange  unity  of  protest 
against  the  trip,  indeed. 

But  wliatever  ti:e  protests,  whatever  the 
Pre.sldent's  motivations  however  unreal  the 
visit  m.-^y  still  seem,  it  i.^  pn;)bably  the  most 
Important  lnteri\ationa!  ptjlitical  move  of  the 
last  20  years.  And  It  can  be  decisive  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

For  a  China  of  800,000,000  people,  .armed  as 
It  is  with  nucle.'ir  weapons,  to  remain  iso- 
lated further  behind  a  "bamboo  curtain" 
would  have  made  the  future  of  mankind 
grim,  indeed.  To  renew  communicanon  with 
China — not  eo  much  to  reach  agreements 
with  ChlDJi,  but  merely  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
and  communicate  freely  and  frankly  wnth  the 
Chinese  communists — are  necessities  of  life 
In  the  nuclear  age 

And  this  Is  the  mea-sure  of  the  greatness  of 
Richard  Nixon,  In  spite  of  his  strong  and 
fervent  antl-communlst  background,  he  is. 
above  all.  a  realist.  And  he  is  one  of  the  great 
"polltlciaiis"  of  all  time.  This  Is  not  to  his 
discredit.  A  man  has  to  bs  a  gre.it  politician 
to  lead  this  complex  America  of  ours  in  this 
dlfflcult  and  dangerous  world;  and  a  man  has 
to  be  a  great  politician  to  come  back  from 
the  political  graveyard  of  1962,  after  his  de- 
feat for  Governor  of  California,  to  become,  six 
years  later.  In  1968,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Chairman  Mao  and  Premier  Chou.  tiX), 
came  back  from  their  own  political  grave- 
yards, frc>m  disastrous  defeBi.s  to  hang  on  in 
Yenan  in  1936.  and  1937.  and  then  12  years 
later,  to  rule  this  vast  land  of  China 

The  President  correctly  stated  at  the  first 
state  banquet  In  Peking  that  "no  principle" 
that  wp  have  will  be  vleldtd  to  the  Chinese — 
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.  he  added,  do  we  expect  them  to  change 

irs.  But  In  the  nuclear  age  nations  with 
fferent  principles  must  learn  to  live  on  this 
■^th  together — to  have  "co-exLsting"^r  to 
sh   all    together,    in   the   ruins  of   Man's 
lUza'ion. 
When  Pope  Paul  VI  proclaimed,  almost  In 
uJsh.   in  his  visit   to  the  United  Nations 
dtrlng  his  trip  to  America.  "No  more  war — 
•IT  never  again!",  he  was  truly  the  voice  of 
common  man  and  woman  everywhere  In 
age  of  the  super-weapons. 
And    Richard    Nixon,    that    first    night    in 
k.ing  spoke  not  only  for  America,  but  for  all 
-linklnd  when  he  said  that  we  who  are  mld- 
aged.    must   rise   above   the   hatreds   and 
-Ions  of  a  different  era.  to  realize  that  we 
c  leave  to  our  children,  to  the  youth  of 
.  all  over  the  world,  a  planet  where  peo- 
of  vastly  different  social   and   economic 
terns    and    phllosophlee    can    live — live — 
tofeether. 
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alternative  is  not  "victory-  for  "democ- 
or  "victory"  for  "communism",  but  a 
on   death   for   the   adherenta   of  both 
philosophies — and  the  rest  of  mankind,  too. 
'"--  would  ever  picture  Richard  Nixon  as 
Idealist?  Are  his  motivations  "pure"? 
matters  not.  Personally,  I  believe  that  he 
>  a  e;enulne  vision  of  a  better  and  safer 
W(irld.  But  whatever  his  motivations,  he  has 
le  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time.  In 
right  way. 

has  given  mankind  another,  and  a 
uine,  chance  to  avoid  a  final  catastrophe. 
1  history,  I  predict,  will  praise  him  for  It, 
ihould  we  all ! 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  outside  and  for  pres.<;  inteerlty  and  re- 
sponsibility when  endangered  from'  within 

Young  people  getting  their  feet  wet  In  The 
Journal  newsroom  win  miss  Schaleben's  fre- 
quent tours  of  the  room  for  friendly,  under- 
standing talks  with  them,  encouraging  them 
In  their  work,  sympathizing  with  their  prob- 
lems. But  he  is  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  on 
college  campuses  and  will  be  launching  a 
new  career  as  teacher  and  author,  still  striv- 
ing to  uplift  even  higher  a  profession  that 
he  is  proud  of— one  that  also  Is  proud  of 
him. 
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THE  RANSBURQ  ELECTRO-COATINO 
CORP.,  OF  INDIANAPOLIS,  GIVEN 
PRESIDENTIAL  "E  STAR"  AWARD 


TOLL  INCREASE  ON  DELAWARE 
RIVER  BRIDGES 


IV 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Ut.   REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Associate 
Editor  Arvllle  Schaleben,  a  mainstay  of 
Milwaukee  Journal's  operation,  re- 
tire last  month  after  43  years  with  the 
•spaper. 

extend  my  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Schale- 
as  he  continues  his  service  to  jour- 
nalism through  other  channels,  and  in- 
at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the 
MH^-aukee  Journal  of  February  29: 
Happt  Retirement.  Arv 
Another  of  Wisconsin's  ablest  Journalists, 
onally  known  for  many  years,  has  been 
to  the  active  profession  by  retirement 
The  Milwaukee  .Journal.  Happilv  In  the 
of  Arvllle  Schaleben.  he  will  continue  to 
the  cause  of  Journalism  as  educator, 
and  authority  on  its  principles  and 


Sihaleben  made  a  name  as  a  probing  and 
"ve  reporter  in  the  first  six  of  his  43 
with  The  Journal,  and  never  lost  the 
net  or  the  zest  all  the  rest  of  the  time 
ews  executive  positions,  where  he  rose  to 
Associate  editor.  He  long  continued  to  be 
■  irld  traveler  and  keen  observer  for  Jour- 
readers,  literally  from  pole  to  pole,  doing 
3wn  photography  into  the  bargain. 
'        ■-  in's  special   interests  and  produc- 
labors  In  his  news  executive  role  have 
highly  useful   In   two  fields:    advance- 
of  Journalism  as  a  career,  and  watch- 
ng  the  legal   status  of  the   press  as  a 
ic    service    Institution    constitutionally 
;cted.   In  the  former  he  has  worked  to 
U  In  Journalism  students  a  sense  of  the 
Importance  and  values  of  newspaper  work 
e  latter,  teamed  with  editors  across  the 
and  nation,  he  has  helped  lead  the  good 
both  for  press  freedom  when  menaced 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANM 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  of  this  year,  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  voted  that  the  tolls  on 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Walt  Wliit- 
man  Bridges  be  increa.sed.  effective  April 
1.  197-2. 

These  structures  are  vital  to  the  com- 
mercial well-being  and  public  conven- 
ience of  the  Delaware  River  Vallev  as  a 
whole,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
particular.  It  is  especially  regrettable 
that  the  decision  to  raise  the  toll  fee. 
which  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
lives  and  businesses  of  so  many  people, 
was  reached  with  undue  haste  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  public  hearinsrs  to 
determine  the  justification  of  the  author- 
ity's action. 

The  council  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia has  recently  called  upon  the  Hon- 
orable John  Volpe,  Secretarj-  of  Trans- 
portation, to  suspend  the  effective  date 
of  the  proposed  increase  so  that  public 
hearings  on  the  matter  might  be  held. 

The  resolution  of  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  follows: 
Resolution  No.  18 
Resolution  urging  the  Honorable  John 
Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transport<a-lon  of  the 
United  States,  to  suspend  and  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proposed  Iricrease  in  the  tolls 
on  the  Benjamin  Frnnklln  Bridge  and  the 
W.Tlt  Whitman  Bridge. 

Whereas.  The  De!;iware  River  Port  Author- 
ity on  February  16th.  1972.  voted  th.^it  the 
tolls  on  the  Benj.imin  Frrxnklin  Bridge  and 
the  Walt  Whitman  Brlds;e  be  Increased,  effec- 
tive .^prll  l.^r.  1972.  and 

Whereas,  The  haste  with  whldi  these  pro- 
posed Increases  were  adopted  did  not  afford 
the  opportunity  to  ascertain  and  verify  the 
need  for  the  proposed  increases.  If  any.  nor 
permit  Interested  and  affected  parties  to  be 
heard:  and 

Whereas,  It  is  vita!  to  the  citizens  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  others  who  are 
compelled  to  u.se  the  Bridges  In  their  dally 
businesses,  to  keep  the  costs  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable minimum:  therefore 

Reso!"ed.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  To  urge  the  Honorable  John 
Vclpe,  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the 
United  States,  to  su.'pend  and  del.iy  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proposed  Increases,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  public  hearings,  in  order 
that  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  be 
required  to  Justify  and  substantiate  the  al- 
leged need  for  the  increases. 

Reiolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  Volpe. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  Delaware  Valley  area. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  Indi- 
ana-based firm  given  the  "E  Star"  award 
by  the  Nixon  administration  for  superior 
export  achievement  is  Ransburg  Electro- 
Coatin?  Corp..  of  Indianapolis. 

Increasing  this  country's  export  rate  is 
probably  the  most  critical  and  crucial 
problem  our  economy  faces  today.  It  is, 
quite  literally,  a  question  of  export  or  die, 
as  far  as  our  economy  goes. 

Ransburg  Corp.  has  shown  it  can  be 
done.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  further  de- 
tails on  the  award,  and  the  firm: 
"E  Star"  Award 
In  recognition  of  continued  superior  expert 
achievement.  United  States  President  Rich- 
ard M  Nixon  hfts  designated  Ransburg 
Electro-Coating  Corp.  winner  of  the  coveted 
Presidential  "E  Star"  Award.  John  E.  Max- 
well, Vice  President  of  Sales,  accepted  the 
award  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Ransburg  Electro-Coating  Corp.  is  the 
first  Indiana  based  firm  to  be  recognized  with 
an  "E  Star"  Award  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

The  'E  Star"  Award  was  presented  at  the 
.35th  Mid-Amenca  World  Trade  Conference 
held  March  2.  in  Chicago.  The  award  \^-as  pre- 
sented by  Harold  Scott.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Ransburg.  founded  only  In  1948.  received 
the  President's  "E"  Award  in  1968  for  its  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  Export  Expan- 
sion Program  of  the  U.S.  Since  receiving  that 
award  In  1968.  Ransburg  has  continued  to 
show  phenomenal  growth  in  the  development 
of  its  Export  Program. 

Key  ingredients  in  Ransburg's  successful 
approach  to  overseas  markets  have  been  the 
firms  care  In  selecting  a  network  of  foreign 
distributors  throughout  the  world;  its  will- 
ingness to  modify  its  equipment  to  meet 
foreign  safety  standards;  Its  progressive  ap- 
proach to  training  of  employees,  distribu- 
tors, and  customers;  and  its  strong  emphasis 
on  providing  good  aftersales  service. 

John  E  Maxwell.  Vice  President  of  Sales 
for  Ransburg,  cites  the  following  points 
which  have  made  Ransburg  a  superior  per- 
former In  foreign  marketing  activities.  "Our 
foreign  distributors  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected through  on-the-spot  Investigation 
during  personal  visits.  Also,  securing  advice 
from  our  ultimate  equipment  users  has  been 
a  valuable  tool  in  selecting  the  best  dis- 
tributors available.  After  selection,  the  new 
distributors  either  send  a  man  for  training 
to  Indianapolis,  or  we  send  a  training  spe- 
cialist to  their  country  to  train  them  In  the 
techniques  of  proper  selling.  Installation,  and 
servicing  of  our  equipment.  Gk>od  service  Is 
the  most  Important  tool  for  our  future  sales. 
We  are  very  demanding  toward  our  distribu- 
tors for  good  service." 

Maxwell  continued,  "During  the  last  few 
years  a  multitude  of  small  competitors  have 
come  into  the  business  In  many  countries. 
We  have  met  their  lower  prices  with  better 
service,  training  of  our  customers,  and  qual- 
ity equipment.  We  have  purposely  employed 
multi-lingual  personnel.  Among  our  em- 
ployees we  have  a  capability  In  twelve  lan- 
guages." 

Maxwell  also  cited  that  Ransburg  Insists 
on  using  Nationals  of  the  country  where 
they  have  established  companies.  In  Etu-ope 
and  the  Far  East  Ransburg  has  only  two 
American  employees  in  residence. 
The  first  awards  under  the  program  were 
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presented  on  March  28,  1962,  In  a  White 
House  ceremony. 

In  evaluating  an  applicant's  tangible  suc- 
cess In  export  markets,  the  Award  Commit- 
tee IS  guided  by  the  following  criteria:  A  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  volume  of  exports  on  a 
sustained  basis;  successful  introduction  of  a 
new  product  into  U.S.  Export  Trade;  develop- 
ment of  a  market  abroad  for  an  existing  prod- 
uct not  previously  exported;  breakthrough  In 
a  market  where  competitive  conditions  are 
extremely  difficult;  and  opening  of  a  new 
trade  area  previously  closed  to  VS.  compa- 
nies. 

The  more  recent  "E  Star"  is  a  part  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  program  to  step  up  U.S.  exports. 
It  Is  designed  to  stimulate  U.S.  businessmen 
to  boost  their  profits  through  additional 
overseas  selling,  thus  Improving  the  Nation's 
balance  of  trade  and  balance  of  payments. 

To  receive  consideration  for  the  "E  Star," 
a  company  must  have  demonstrated  Initia- 
tives in  exporting  during  the  past  three  years, 
not  overlapping  the  period  recognized  by  the 
"E"  Award.  The  level  of  performance  for 
"E  Star"  Awards  must  exceed  prior  achieve- 
ments in  exports  or  export  service.  Ransburg 
Is  the  first  company  in  Indiana  to  be  pre- 
sented with  the  Presidential  "E  Star"  Award. 

Ransburg  Electro-Coating  Corp.  has  also 
taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  technology 
Is  a  two-way  street  by  using  the  knowledge 
In  special  needs  of  Its  overseas  contacts  as  a 
source  of  input  for  its  own  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts.  The  result  of  these  efforts 
has  led  to  the  development  of  better  equip- 
ment and  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
Ransburg's  competitive  position  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

what   is   ELECTROSTATIC   PAINTING? 

Electrostatic  painting  Is  based  on  the 
fundamental  law  that  unlike  electrical 
charges  attract  each  other.  The  atomized 
coating  particle  is  negatively  charged,  while 
the  grounded  article  to  be  coated  is  positive. 
Thus,  the  electrostatic  force  actually  turns 
overspray  In  midair  and  wraps  it  around  on 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  article.  The  savings 
in  finishing  material,  labor  and  maintenance 
are  .substantial,  when  compared  to  conven- 
tional finishing  methods. 

AN   INTRODUCTION   TO  RANSBtJRG 

Ransburg  Electro-Coating  Corp.  Is  engaged 
in  developing,  manufacturing  and  marketing 
electrostatic  coating  equipment  and  proc- 
esses, and  is  the  originator  of  the  electro- 
static painting  industry. 

It  all  began  in  the  1930's.  when  Harold 
Ransburg  conceived  the  Idea  of  using  an  elec- 
trostatic field  to  make  finishing  operations 
more  efficient.  While  working  in  his  father's 
factory.  The  Harper  J.  Ransburg  Co.,  he  con- 
ducted experiments  so  satisfactorily  that  the 
Eieciro-Coating  Division  of  Harper  J.  Rans- 
burg was  formed  in  1941  to  continue  research. 
laborator;,-  testing  and  sales  promotion. 

One  of  the  first  Important  applications  was 
the  removal  of  excess  coating  materials  from 
shell  casings  during  World  War  II.  This  appli- 
cation for  materials  coated  by  dipping  was 
followed  by  the  Ransburg  No.  1  Electro-Spray 
Process,  which  achieved  efficiency  by  directing 
the  spray  of  conventional  air  guns  Into  an 
electrostatic  field. 

In  1948,  a  separate  corporation,  Ransburg 
Electro-Coating  Corp.,  was  formed.  Three 
years  later,  the  company  announced  another 
revolutionary  step,  the  Ransburg  No.  2  Elec- 
tro-Spray Proc3ss.  This  process  iitillzes  elec- 
trostatic force  to  pull  coating  materials  from 
the  edge  of  an  atomizer,  so  that  charged  par- 
ticles are  guided  onto  the  work  with  practi- 
cally no  overspray  waste.  This  system  Is  now 
available  with  disks,  bells,  blades  and  a  hand 
gun. 

More  recently,  Ransburg  has  developed  two 
other  hand  guns,  which  adapt  the  electro- 
static principle  to  air  and  airless  spray.  These 
are  the  Ransburg  Electro-Air  (li-E-A^) 
and  Ransburg  Electro -Hydraulic  (R-E-HS) 
Ouiis.   Automatic   R-E-A  and   R-E-H   units 
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also  have  been  designed  by  Ransbvirg  and 
marketed  successfully 

Newest  In  the  Ran.sburg  electrostatic  line  Is 
the  DriPaintr  gun.  which  sprays  powders, 
rather  than  liquid  coatings,  with  character- 
istic Ransburg  savings.  Automatic  pipe  coat- 
ers  and  rubber  coaters  also  have  been  devel- 
oped from  this  principle. 

Ransburg  has  pioneered  extensively  in  the 
development  of  an  electro-coating  system, 
known  as  the  Ransplaters.  Ransburg  also 
has  developed  materials  trade-marked  Rans- 
prep®,  which  make  it  possible  to  finish 
wood,  plastic  and  other  non-conductors  with 
electrostatic  efficiency. 

Raiisburg  customers  comprise  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  world  industry. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  24,  1972, 1  received  a  resolu- 
tion from  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  di- 
rector. Department  of  Legislation,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations.  This  resolu- 
tion speaks  of  the  importance  of  our  na- 
tional space  program — Apollo,  Sky  lab, 
and  our  next  major  program  in  space — 
the  space  shuttle.  The  resolution  passed 
February  18,  1972,  by  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  fully  supp>orts  and  en- 
courages proceeding  with  the  space 
shuttle.  I  believe  this  resolution  reflects 
not  only  the  views  of  organized  labor  but 
that  of  the  general  public  and  I  com- 
mend these  thoughtful  comments  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public : 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  Space  SHtTTLE 

The  United  States  space  program  is  reach- 
ing another  milestone.  At  the  peak  of  the 
AfKJllo  project,  the  space  program  employed 
400.000  Americans — about  half  of  whom  have 
since  been  laid  off.  This  year  will  see  the 
end  of  Apollo. 

In  Apollo,  American  science,  engineering 
and  craftsmanship  made  possible  the  fulfill- 
ment of  one  of  man's  oldest  dreams-  to 
walk  on  the  moon,  In  so  doing,  we  unlocked 
vast  new  technologies,  strengthened  our  na- 
tional security  and  reinforced  America's 
world  position. 

Next  year,  the  Skylab  project  will  put  nine 
astronauts  into  orbit  to  live  and  work  for 
periods  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  learning 
more  about  our  world  and  the  space  around 
it. 

The  next  logical  step  for  the  United  States 
space  program  Is  the  development  of  a  space 
shuttle  which  will  provide  economical  traixi:- 
pcrtatlon  from  earth  to  space  and  back.  It 
will  make  space  as  accessible  as  the  nirplnne 
has  made  the  other  continents.  The  shuttle 
will  assist  us  In  exploration.  In  science  and 
technology  and.  If  neces.'ary.  in  defenpe  and 
provide  50.000  Jobs  In  the  United  States. 
Without  the  shuttle  we  cannot  develop  our 
scientific  and  technological  investments 
that  already  have  given  us  space  conim:ini- 
catlons,  weather  satellites  and  geodetic  pro- 
grams. 

The  benefit.s  of  next  generation  spiac  ap- 
plications in  such  fields  as  the  management 
of  our  natural  resources,  monitoring  of 
pollution,  weather  modiricatlon  and  climate 
control,  television  distribution,  earthquake 
prediction,  and  public  health  and  safety  will 
not  be  fully  realized  unless  we  c^n  reduce 
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costs,  raise  efficiency  and  acquire  a  flexibility 
of  action  not  yet  possible.  Thai  Is  what  the 
space  shuttle  is  for  Without  it,  we  will  lose 
many  valuable  programs. 

International  relations  today  involve 
space  We  can  no  more  ignore  space  than  we 
can  Ignore  the  oceans  or  the  continents.  We 
would  not  have  the  free  world  without  shijjs. 
without  aircraft  or  without  land  mobility. 
We  cannot  en\lsion  a  secure,  technologically 
ad\  anced  western  world  without  technologies 
that  allow  us  the  freedom  of  si>ace  as  well. 

For  these  reas^jns.  we  urge  Congress  to  vote 
funds  for  the  development  of  a  space  shuttle. 


SEVENTEEN   PERCENT  OF  L.\RGE 
TRUCKS  UNSAFE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  released  results  of  a  report  on  the 
safety  of  large  trucks  operating  on  our 
interstate  highways.  The  report  shows 
that  17  percent  of  the  more  than  2  mil- 
hon  larger  trucks  are  unsafe. 

The  study  was  conducted  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Trucking  A-ssociation.  It 
was  a  "rigidly  scientific  sampler."  select- 
ing trucks  at  random  and  not  concentrat- 
ing only  on  defective  vehicles.  The  17  per- 
cent unsafe  trucks  did  not  include  those 
with  burned-out  bulbs  or  other  less  se- 
rious defects,  but  included  only  those 
trucks  with  more  serious  defects  such  as 
brake  and  tire  deficiencies. 

Tlie  study  also  showed  that  "gypsies," 
trucks  exempt  from  Federal  regulations, 
have  serious  defects  in  20  iscrcem  of  their 
units. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Pier.son.  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau,  noted  that  the  implica- 
tions of  the  study  are  very  serious. 

This  study  is  but  one  more  argument 
against  the  use  of  larcer,  wid  -r.  and 
heavier  trucks  on  our  Interstate  System. 
The  Department  of  Transixirtation.  Na- 
tional Higliway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Bureau,  have  all  noted  that  unanswered 
safety  questions  demand  inaction  on  any 
such  increase  in  dimensions  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  study  indicates  that  al- 
ready we  are  faced  with  substantial  seri- 
ous defect.s  in  the  existing  trucks  on  our 
Nation's  highway-.  To  allow  larger  truck-s 
at  this  time,  until  all  the  safety  questions 
are  adequately  answered,  would  be 
unwi.se. 

Many  articles  have  appeared  through- 
out the  country  noting  the  Bureau's  re- 
port and  Its  implications.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  one  of  these  by  Mr,  'Wil- 
liam Steif .  of  Scripps-Howard,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday,  March  5,  edition 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press: 
Seventeen  F*ercent  of  All  Trucks  Uns.afe 
In  U.S.  Spot  Check 
(By  •William  Steif) 
Washington — The    federal    Bigency    that 
checks  the  safety  of  the  nation's  more  than 
two    million    Interstate     trucks    has     found 
through  scientific  sampling  that   nearly    17 
per  cent  are  unsafe. 

A  new  report  of  the  Transportation  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
revealed  the  extent  of  truck  deficiencies  to- 
day 
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Tie  sampling  was  done  by  all  103  of  the 
bur(  au's  Inspectors  over  a  seven-day  period 

at  1 36  weighing  stations  across  the  country. 
said  Kenneth  Plerson,  the  bureau's  deputy 
dire  rtor. 

Tie  check  was  made  because  the  American 
Truiltlng  .Associations,  representing  the  In- 
dus:^,   was    displeased    with    the    bureaus 
I  Inspection  process. 
OJdinarlly,  the  bureau  Inspects  about  40,- 
:omrrrerclal  vehicles  yearly,  picking  out 
that    appear    to    be    least    well-maln- 
Pierson  said.  Of  these.  24  per   cent 
been  found  to  have  serious  defects,  rul- 
hem  off  the  road  Immediately, 

trucking    Industry's    representatives 

the  bureau  this  method  was  unfair  be- 

;  It  failed  to  take  Into  account  the  hun- 

of  thousands  of  obviously  well-maln- 

d    vehicles,    and    provides    foes    of    In- 

truck  sizes  and  weights  with  ammu- 

to  attack  the  industry. 

J  bureau  acceded  to  the  trucker's  argu- 

:  and  set  up  a  rigidly  scientific  sample. 

Ing  trucks  at  random. 

total  of  2,321  trucks  were  checked  and 

defects    were    divided    Into    two    cate- 

:    "Les.s   serious,"  such   as  burned-out 

bulbs;    "more  serious."  such  as  brake 

:lre  defic!eiicl?s. 

Inspectors   found   384   trucks  In   the 

serious"  category  alone.  Just  over  16  5 

it  of  the  total. 

e   were  surprised  the  proportion  cam.e 

hat  high,"  Pierson  said,  "The  Industry 

ted  a  much  lower  flgvire." 

Plirson  said  the  "more  serious"  categ-'-ries 

>roken  down  among  three  major  classes 
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trucks  of  franchlsed  or  authorized 
— larger  companies  licensed  by  the 
tate  Commerce  Commission  to'  haul 
certain  routes — had  an  average  of  16,6 
lent  seriius  defects.  More  than  two- 
of  the  trucks  Inspected  were  operat- 
authortzed  carriers. 

defects   among   private   carriers — 

.f  anles   which   do   their   own  hauling  In 

""  own  fleets— amounted  to  15,1  per  cent, 

defects    among    "g\-psles" — trucks 

t  from   federal   regulation — amounted 

8  per  cen- 

•son  said  f.a'Uire  of  the  authorized  car- 
lo do  "signl.lcantiv  better"  than  private 
sy    carriers    disappointed    the    bigger 
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implications  of  the  study  are  very 
IS."  he  said,  "Obviously,  we  need  more 
llance," 


HOrtTON  PRAISES  THE  ROCHESTER 
CCMMIITEE  FOR  SCIENTrFIC  IN- 
FC  RMATION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 


HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
conslantly  reminded  these  days  that  in- 
e^ent  is  the  key  to  succe.'^sfully 
g  most  of  the  problems  facing  man- 
Genuine  commitment  and  personal 
o<ion  on  the  part  of  even  a  few  con- 
people  seem  to  work  miracles  in 
makihg  life  just  a  little  bit  better  for  us 
all. 


Th3  growing  concern  about  the  quality 
of  our  environment  has  produced  an 
enomous  amount  of  rhetoric  and  prom- 
ises by  many  individual  citizens  and  p(.;b- 
lic  of  icials.  All  too  seldom  is  meaningful 
actio]  1  taken  and  personal  time  sacrificed 
to  mike  a  positive  contribution  to  this 
batth  against  man's  own  ingenuity.  Ev- 
ery s<  i  often  we  find  a  group  of  dedicated 
and  I  ublic-spirited  citizens. 
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In  my  congressional  district  in  western 
New  York  there  is  a  group  of  committed 
people  who  for  many  year;  have  used 
their  expertise  to  improve  the  lot  of  man- 
kind. Coilectively.  thev  are  known  as  the 
Rochester  Committee  for  Scientific  In- 
formation. High  m  the  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  the  common  cause  of  making  the 
world  a  better  place,  this  group  has  left 
an  ever-increasing  mark  ol  improvement 
on  every  problem  it  has  confronted. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
400  members  of  the  Roche'-ter  Commit- 
tee for  Scientific  Information.  They  are 
people  m  every  walk  of  life  who  support 
the  organization  in  one  way  or  another. 
with  enihusia,sin.  financial  support,  en- 
couragement, and  concern  for  common 
goals. 

Often  their  works  go  unnoticed  by  all, 
but  their  colleagues  and  their  individual 
efforts  are  hidden  in  an  apparent  maze 
of  community  action.  Their  reward  is 
knowing  something  has  been  done,  and 
they  were  able  to  do  it. 

Recently  the  Rochester  Deinocrat  and 
Chronicle  paid  high  tribute  to  the  com- 
mittee in  a  lead  editorial.  Desmond 
St-one.  the  editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
pointed  up  .some  of  the  highlirrhts  of  the 
activities  of  the  committee. 

There  are  many  in  tlie  committee  who 
deserve  our  special  recognition.  Among 
these  are  the  current  president,  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  vice  president,  Dr. 
George  G.  Eerg.  Others  are  Thomas  A. 
Fink,  an  attorney  and  one  of  the  leading 
laymen  cf  the  group.  Dr.  Kenneth  Har- 
b:.son.  Dr.  Herman  S.  Forest,  Graham 
Cox.  Mrs.  Byma  Wier.  and  Dr.  Olga 
Berg, 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  the  editorial  which  was 
headed  "Salute  These  Environmental 
Pa-.il  Reveres,"  It  is  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  Rochester  Committee  for  Sci- 
entific Information,  and  I  would  like  to 
add  my  prai,=^e  along  with  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 
S,\LrTE  These  Environmental  P,\ul  Reveres 
The  critics  who  would  change  society 
merely  by  hollering  from  the  rooftops  might 
take  a  leaf — nay,  a  dozen  leaves — from  the 
b'Dok  of  the  Rochester  Committee  for  Scien- 
tific Information,  that  small  but  effective 
band  of  people-persuaders. 

For  the  R.C  SI,  members  don't  wring  their 
hands  about  problems.  They  wTlng  their  con- 
sciences ajnd  their  competences  and  get  down 
to  work  to  prove  their  point  with  hard- 
driven  facts. 

We're  moved  to  cite  this  example  of  pub- 
lic service  by  the  current  pubiication  of  a 
mas-er  list  of  the  titles  of  bulletins  pub- 
lished by  the  committee — no  fewer  than  130 
bulletins  since  1964. 

They  tell  In  capsule  form  the  whole  story 
of  the  rising  tide  of  environmental  concern. 
Here  are  some  titles  at  random: 

Report  on  Water  Pollution,  October,  1964, 
Float  Tests   and  Grease  Ball  Deposits  on 
Lake  Ontario  Beaches.  May  1966, 

Dissolved  Oxygen  Levels  In  Irondequolt 
Bay.  September  1969, 

Amount  of  Cyclamate  in  Diet  Poods,  Sep- 
tember 1969, 
Recycling  Day  in  New  York,  March   1971. 
Measurement   of   .\mblent   Air  Quality   In 
Monroe  County.  August  "971. 

R.C.SI  must  take  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  alerting  the  public  to  the  way  In 
which  our  nests  have  become  fouled  over  the 
years.  It  has  done  so  both  by  calm  scien- 
tific fact  and  by  using  language  that  the 
layman  can  understand. 
On«  of  lt«  most  recent  bulletins  bv  Neal 
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G.  Dunkleberg,  deals  with  the  problem  of 
algae  In  SUver  Lake.  Aft«r  noting  that  the 
Ideal  solution  to  the  problem  of  residential 
liquid  waste  flow  into  the  lake  would  be  the 
Installation  of  sewer  lines  around  the  lake 
It  goes  on :  ' 

"The  advent  of  sewer  lines  may  be  has- 
tened by  an  early  algal  bloom  In  the  next 
few  years.  Because  these  blooms  tend  to  de- 
posit along  the  heavily  populated  eastern 
shore,  the  economic  consequences  of  falling 
property  values,  decreased  tax  revenue,  and 
failure  of  tourist-dependent  businesses  may 
be  felt  more  quickly  in  this  situation  than 
In  some  others.  In  the  meantime,  we  remind 
residents  of  the  lake  area  to  tise  low  phos- 
phate laundry  products  to  minimize  lake 
water  fertilization,  and  while  the  laundry  is 
In  the  machine,  consider  how  the  community 
could  provide  for  tough,  working  control  of 
lake  pollution  .  .  ." 

That  puts  it  on  the  line  In  plain,  thor- 
oughly understandable  terms.  Like  latter- 
day  Paul  Reveres,  the  R.C.S.I.  members  have 
been  sounding  the  alarm  In  most  effective 
fashion.  We  owe  them  more  than  we  suppose. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
each  of  the  8  years  during  which  I  have 
.served  in  Congress,  I  have  sent  out  dis- 
trictwide  questionnaires  seeking  my  con- 
stituents' views  on  the  major  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  issues  of  the  dav.  As 
the  citizens  of  New  Jersey's  Ninth  Dis- 
trict prepare  their  responses  to  the  16 
questions  I  have  posed,  I  include  the  full 
text  of  this  eighth  annual  questionnaire 
in  the  Record  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues: 
Congress  of  the  Unh-ed  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1972. 

Dear  Friends:  As  your  Representative  In 
Co'igress,  it  Is  my  responsibility  to  take  your 
views  to  Washington,  whatever  your  politi- 
cal  persuasion,  I  am  anxious  to  know  your 
opinions  on  several  major  national  Issues, 
and  I  am  again  sending  you  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire— the  eighth  since  entering  Con- 
gress In  1965. 

Although  some  of  these  subject  are  com- 
plex and  are  difficult  to  condense  into  simple 
questions,  your  Impressions  will  be  helpful 
to  me  in  forming  my  judgments  and  exer- 
cising my  responsibility  to  you.  If  you  would 
like  to  comment  In  greater  detail  on  any 
of  the  questions.  I  would  welcome  a  separate 
letter  frcm  you.  A  summary  of  the  responses 
I  receive  will  be  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  Inform  my  colleagues  of 
prevale.it  feelings  in  the  Ninth  District,  and 
a  copy  of  the  complete  tabulalicn  will  be  sent 
to  you , 

Rememi'oer  that  my  staff  and  I  ar?  always 
ready  to  assist  you  in  any  problems  or  In- 
quiries you  may  have  regarding  the  Federal 
Government,  If  I  can  be  of  further  service. 
please  contact  me  at  my  Washington  or  New 
Jersey  District  Office, 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

HENKY    HELSTOSKI. 

Mtn-.ber  of  Conpre.9.5. 

The  1972  Legislative  Qiestionnaire 

1.  From  the  Information  now  available  to 
the  general  public,  do  ycu  feel  that  President 
Nixon's  recent  conferences  in  China  were  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States? 

2.  Legislation  Is  pending  in  Congress  to:  1) 
Halt  all  American  bombing  In  Indochina  im- 
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mediately,  and  2)  Require  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S,  troops  by  June  30  contingent  on  an 
agreement  by  the  North  Vietnamese  to  re- 
lease all  Prisoners  of  War  at  that  time.  Would 
you  favor  this  bill? 

3.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  In  Congress 
to  grant  amnesty  to  draft  reslsters,  provided 
they  agreed  to  perform  two  years  of  public 
service  work  In  hospitals,  VISTA,  etc.  Would 
you  lavor  this  bill? 

4.  Has  the  President's  Wage/Price  Freeze 
been  fairly  administered  with  respect  to  all 
sectors  of  the  economy,  I.e.  wage-earners, 
businesses,  tenants,  banks,  etc.? 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  our  present  laws  and 
practices  discriminate  unfairly  against  wom- 
en, particularly  In  employment? 

6.  Do  you  think  a  federal  law  should  be  en- 
acted to  provide  financial  compensation  for 
Innocent  victims  of  violent  crime? 

7.  Would  you  favor  creation  of  a  national 
commission,  composed  of  business  and  labor 
leaders,  as  well  as  Members  of  Congress,  to 
develop  a  system  to  avoid  prolonged  strikes? 

8.  Should  Congress  establish  a  system  of 
selecting  presidential  candidates  through  a 
national  primary  rather  than  through  the 
present  convention  method? 

9.  To  finance  a  form  of  revenue  sharing 
aimed  at  reducing  property  taxes,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  propose  a  Value  Added  Tax, 
which  Is,  In  effect,  a  form  of  national  sales 
tax  levied  at  the  manufacturing  level  with 
the  costs  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Do  you 
approve  such  a  plan? 

10.  Because  of  present  economic  condi- 
tions, it  has  been  proposed  that  the  United 
States  significantly  modify  Its  trade  policy 
dating  back  to  the  1930's  by  relying  on  auto- 
matic quotas  rather  than  tariffs  to  restrain 
foreign  imports.  Do  you  favor  such  a  pro- 
posal? 

11.  Pending  In  Congress  Is  legislation  to 
provide  long-term  federal  financing  for  the 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting.  Do  you 
favor  the  development  of  such  a  public  tele- 
vision network? 

12.  Bills  to  establish  a  national  health  care 
Insurance  program  are  presently  being  con- 
sidered In  Congress,  with  costs  to  be  met 
from  Social  Security  and  general  tax  reve- 
nues.   Do    you    favor    such    legislation? 

13.  Slow  progress  is  being  made  In  clean- 
ing up  the  Nation's  waterways.  In  large  part 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds  for  research  and 
development,  E>o  you  believe  that  we  should 
adopt  a  crash  program,  estimated  at  costing 
between  $15  and  620  billion  over  five  years, 
to  correct  long-standing  pollution  and  con- 
tamination? 

14.  As  a  means  of  providing  mothers  with 
an  opportunity  to  be  self-supporting,  do  you 
favor  the  proposal  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment fund  day-care  and  child  development 
programs  for  pre-school  and  school-age  chil- 
dren? 

15.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  draft 
after  Its  proposed  expiration  date  of  June 
1973? 

16.  A  "Disneyland"  type  development, 
along  with  sports  stadium  and  a  racetrack, 
has  been  proposed  for  the  Hackensack 
Meadowlands?  Do  you  favor  such  a  develcp- 


AMERICA'S  MUTE  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1972 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
4,  1972,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  pub- 
lished an  essay  by  Morris  B.  Abram, 
former  United  States  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Hu- 
nian  Rights.  Mr.  Abram's  article  was 
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headlined  "America's  Mute  Conscience" 
and  it  recently  came  to  my  attention  for 
the  first  time, 

Mr.  Abram's  thesis  that  the  voice  of 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  "heard, 
loud  and  clear,  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  against  tyranny"  squares  with  my 
observations.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
present  administration  is  its  intensitiv- 
ity  to  the  fate  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
the  world.  Whether  it  be  the  lonely 
plaints  of  the  disfranchised  members  of 
the  Greek  Parliament,  the  black  Africans 
in  Rhodesia  who  see  their  birthright 
being  sold  out  by  the  developed  wliite 
world  or  the  slaughtered  thousands  in 
Bangladesh,  this  administration  appears 
indifferent. 

As  Mr.  Abram  points  out: 

In  the  United  Nailons  particularly,  we 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  tailor  our 
attitudes  toward  human  rights  in  other 
nations  to  conform  with  foreign  policy  to- 
ward those  nations.  For  as  we  exemp'  our 
allies  and  satellites  and  limit  criticism  t,:>  our 
foes,  as  we  now  do.  we  can  hardly  object 
when  others  follow  our  bad  example, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have 
a  fundamental  instinct  to  be  decent.  This 
Nation's  leaders  must  draw  upon  this 
instinct  in  our  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs— not  ignore  it. 

The  Abram  article  follows: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Jan,  4. 
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America's  Mx-'te  Conscience 

(By  Morris  B,  Abram  ) 

New  York. — The  outrages  perpetrated  In 
South  Asia  should  be  seen  In  the  perspective 
of  other  horrors  of  this  century  and  the 
failure  of  a  succession  of  American  presi- 
dents even  to  raise  an  official  voice  in  pro- 
test. 

As  the  18th  century  was  one  of  enlighten- 
ment and  the  19th  one  of  industrial  forma- 
tion, the  20th  may  all  too  appropriately  be 
characterized   as  the  century  of  massacre. 

Beginning  with  the  pogroms  In  Russia 
and  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians,  the  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  the  killings  and  deporta- 
tions of  World  War  I,  the  Stalin  ravages  of 
the  Kulaks,  the  Japanese  pillage  of  China 
and  the  unparalled  massacres  by  Hitler, 

Post-World  War  II  history  has  been  taut  lit- 
tle better.  The  British  retirement  from  In- 
dia was  the  occasion  for  slaughter.  The  In- 
donesian revolution  In  the  1960s  was  ac- 
companied by  at  least  a  half-million  deaths 
inflnted  by  the  most  unspeakable  means. 

Lsss  th.ui  three  years  ago,  the  Ibos  were 
reclmated  by  sword,  pun  and  noose.  Now. 
attain,  the  Indian  subcontinent  Is  WTacked 
with  death,  and  American  policy  has  succeed- 
ed in  alienating  all  sides.  Nor  can  we  find 
solace  In  a  position  which,  however  lonely, 
is  ;\t  least  moral. 

There  was  a  time  when  .America's  voice  was 
h?nri,  loud  and  clear,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  against  tyr.mny.  In  1851,  an 
American  man-of-war  rescued  Kossuth,  a 
Hungarian  freedom  fighter,  and  the  American 
people  gave  him  a  tumultuous  reception 
when   he   visited   this  country. 

But  the  voice  of  cur  conscience  has  now 
too  long  been  mute.  Not  once  did  we  express 
our  horror  and  disgust  at  the  slaughter  In 
Indonesia  In  any  world  forum.  Nor  have 
have  we  raised  a  peep  against  the  barbari- 
ties of  our  junta  allies  In  Greece, 

Quite  the  contrary;  when  a  subcommlsslon 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  asked  In  1968  merely  for  a  study 
of  "some  particularly  glaring  examples  of 
.  .  .  consistent  patterns  of  violation  of  hu- 
man rights"  In  Greece  and  Haiti,  I,  as  the 
then  U.S,  representative  to  the  commission, 
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was  required  to  withdraw  even  a  mild  res- 
olution  to  look  Into  the  matter  because  of 
heavy  pressure  from  our  NATO  ally, 

America  pays  Up  .service  to  the  principles 
of  human  rights  set  forth  in  the  Charter 
and  in  Innumerable  United  Nations  declara- 
tions and  covenants.  But  like  others,  we 
have  grown  accustomed  to  reining  in  our  Im- 
pulses where  a  narrow  self-interest  seems  to 
dictate  another  course. 

The  executive  has  grown  so  callous  that 
it  was  left  Tor  the  House  of  Representatives. 
first  through  its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  then  by  House  vote,  to  take  the  lead  In 
proposing  to  deny  military  aid  tu  the  des- 
potic governments  cf  Pakistan  and  Greece, 

While  the  President  has  authorized  emer- 
gency relief  for  the  Bengali  victims,  this 
frugal  Care  package  will  not  stop  the  terror 
or  make  clear  our  moral  position  on  the  mai- 
ter. 

No  state  can  lead  In  the  development  cf 
human  rights  until  It  puts  principle  above 
expediency  and  is  willing  to  have  the  stand- 
ard applied  to  its  own  conduct.  It  Is  time 
that  the  United  States  makes  International 
human  rights  a  priority  of  foreign-policy  con- 
sideration; that  we  announce  that  we  shall 
■  all  all  shots  as  we  see  them  against  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

Such  a  policy  could  not  mean  that  we 
scrap  alliances  An  honest  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  our  democranc  heritage  mandates 
an  uncompromising  respect  for  freedom  and 
human  life.  When  our  friends  commit  gross 
violations  of  human  rights,  we  must  do  the 
unusual  of  condemning  and  marshaling  world 
opinion  against  these  acts  And  we  should 
invite  every  other  state  to  do  the  same  when 
we  are  at  fault. 

In  the  United  Nations  particularly,  we 
tnust  resist  the  temptation  to  tailor  our  at- 
titudes toward  human  rights  In  other  na- 
tions to  conform  with  foreign  policy  toward 
those  nations.  For  as  we  exempt  our  allies 
and  satellites  and  limit  criticism  to  our  foes. 
a.s  we  iiow  do,  we  can  hardly  object  when 
(jthers  follow  our  bad  example. 

What  I  propose  would  be  new  in  recent 
iiistory,  but  will  help  refurbish  a  badly 
tarnished  American  Image,  It  might  even 
make  more  practical  sense  than  the  current 
mlspractlce  of  reaipolitik. 


ETHICAL  DIMENSIONS  OF 
POPULATION  CONTROL 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WlbfONbl.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  cf  years  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned rbout  the  opej-ations  of  family 
planninL-  and  population  control  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  has  been 
the  dearth  of  mformaiion  and  under- 
standing of  the  ethical  con.<-.ideration  in- 
volved in  promoting  family  planning-' 
population  control  to  the  people  of  the 
world  through  programs  of  the  Agency 
for  Internationa!  Development — AID. 

Recently  I  expressed  my  concern  in  a 
letter  to  Dr,  John  A  Hannah,  Adminis- 
trator of  AID.  asking  for  mfcrnuition 
about  relevant  ethical  research  now  be- 
ing supported  by  his  a.cency  and  urging 
greater  attention  to  ih?  ethical  dimen- 
sions of  v;or^d  population  problems. 

In  his  reply  Dr.  Hannah  indicated  his 
agreement   that   more   re-seaich   in   this 
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Is  needed  and  that  his  agency  has 

ideiitified  as  a  "key  action  area"  more 

irch  on  the  ethical-moral  aspects  of 
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long  after  this  exchange  of  letters. 
respected    Science    magazine    con- 
an  article  by  Daniel  Callahan  on 
and     Population     Limitation" 
raised  in  a  thoughtful  and  sue- 
way  many  of  the  ethical  dilemmas 
Ived    in    population    control    which 
concerned  me  for  some  time, 
is  my  hope  that  AID  officials  with 
oilities   in   the   population   field 
read  Mr.  Callahan's  article  and  be 
pfred  t'    devote  even  more  attention 
ethical  dimensions  of  the  popula- 
issue. 
Farther,  it  is  my  belief  that  this  article 
es  the  considered  attention  of  ev- 
Member  of   Congress   who   is   con- 
about  the  problem  of  population 
For  that  reason  I  am  inserting 
the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
the  texts  of  the  letters  exchanged 
Dr.  Hannah  and  myself  on  the 
for  more  ethical  research  into  pop- 
on  control, 
items  follow : 

January   19,   1972. 
John  A.  Hannah, 

of  the  Administrator,  Agency  for  In- 
\ernational    Development,    Washington, 
C. 

Dr.   Hannah:    As  you   know,   I   have 
been  deeply  Interested  In  the  policies 
Programs  of  the  Agency  for  International 
ment  In  the  area  of  famUy  planning 
jopulation  control.  For  that  reason.   I 
jartlcularly    Interested    recently    In    re- 
a  booklet  entitled,  "Mankind's  Great 
Population   Research,"   published    by 
population  Committee.  This   document 
a  number  of  appeals  for  greatly  ex- 
federal  funding  for  basic  research  In 
tlon,  contraception,  training  and  or- 
tlon  In  the  population  area,  and  social 
<  e  research  related  to  population  con- 
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struck  by  the  fact  that  nowhere  In 

hboklet  was  there  a  call  for  research  on 

.1    dimensions    of    population    control. 

irea.  it  seems  to  me.  Is  very  Important 

c  eserves  the  fullest  consideration  In  es- 

tabllsfilng  our  family  planning  policies  and 

abroad.  As  you  are  well  aware,  a 

.ibst^ntlal  proportion  of  the  world's  popula- 

ethlcal  and  moral  objections  to  varl- 

riethods  of  population  control.  Yet.   to 

k  riowledge,   no  one  has  adequately  ex- 

thls  dimension  and  Its  Implications 

family  planning  programs. 

that.  I  have  become  Increasingly 
concetned  about  an  element  of  coercion  and 
which  has  marked  the 
of  some  population  control 
such  as  those  who  advocate  zero  pop- 
ulatlcin  growth.  This  Issue  adds  an  ethical 
dlmeHslon  which  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion. 
As 
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1  result  of  my  concern  about  ethical 
in   family  planning   programs.   I   am 
to   Inquire  what  research   AID  now 
ts  or  has  conducted  In  this  area    If 
e  no  such  research  programs.  I  am 
to  urge  that  they  be  Initiated  at  the 
leJt  possible  date. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
lairman.    Subcommittee    on    National 
Security   Policy  and   Scientific  Devel- 
opments. 
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Agency  for  International 

Development. 
Washington,  DC  .  February  2,  1972. 
Hon.   Clement   J.   Zablocki, 
Chairman.  Subcornmittee  on  National  Secu- 
rity Policy  and   Scirnti/ic  Development. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Repreientativrs.    Wa.^'hington,   DC. 
Dear   Mr,   Chairman;    This   Is   In   reply   to 
your  letter  of  January   19,    1972,   about   re- 
search into  the  ethical  dimension.s  of  popu- 
lation—family   planning     We    are    in    agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  adequate  research 
into  the  ethical  aspects  of  population  plan- 
ning  and   that    there   are   important   ethical 
concerns  which  need  be  addressed. 

A  number  of  A.I.D.  grants  and  contracts 
have  provided  support  for  studies  of  politi- 
cal, legal,  ethical,  social  and  religious  factors 
Inherent  m  the  determination  of  population 
policies  and   In  their  implementation, 

A  grant  to  the  Population  Council  en- 
courages and  supports  studies  in  the  ethical 
field,  among  others.  The  Council  prepared 
and  published  Muslim  .Attitudes  Toward 
Family  Planning,  a  useful  study  we  distrib- 
uted to  our  population  officers  (a  copy  Is 
enclosed  I.  The  Population  Council  also  em- 
ployed Dr.  Daniel  Callahan  as  philosopher 
In  residence  m  1970  to  study  the  ethical  as- 
pects of  population  problems. 

A  former  contract.  "Rationale  for  Popula- 
tion Policies."  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  suppr^rted  some  studies  con- 
cerned with  the  ethical  base  of  population 
planning  which  have  been  published  In  the 
study,  Rapid  Population  Groiith.  also  en- 
closed. This  study  noted  in  its  treatment  of 
policy  implications  (page  81  i  that  the  most 
fundamental  questions  concerning  fertility 
control  policies  are  ethical:  ■Will  the  policy 
enhance  the  freedom  of  human  beings  as 
individuals,  and  will  it  advance  Justice  for 
all  human  beings  as  members  of  society?" 
A  new  contract  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  now  under  development,  will  pur- 
sue these  questions  in  a  series  of  Policy 
Seminars  to  be  held  around  the  world  In 
preparation  for  World  Population  Year,  1974, 
Through  another  contract,  "Law  and  Pop- 
ulation," with  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  University,  A  I.D.  has 
undertaken  to  obtain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  evolution  of  law  and  legal  thought  as 
they  relate  to  population-family  planning. 
Family  Planning  Attitudes  and  Practices," 
with  Harvard  University  has  considered  the 
ethical  aspects  of  family  planning  service 
acceptance. 

AID.  grants  to  the  Population  Centers  of 
the  Universities  of  North  Carolina,  Michigan 
and  John  Hopkins  have  supported  re.search 
and  studies  in  the  field  of  ethics,  eg.,  Dr. 
Arnold  Nash.  Professor,  Department  of  Re- 
ligion at  UNC,  has  conducted  a  number  of 
studies  on  human  values  and  ethical  aspects 
of  population  policies,  UNC  has  also  pre- 
pared and  published  studies  on  the  relation- 
ship of  Buddhism,  Hl.ndulsm  Christianity 
and  Islam  to  the  whole  quei:;tlon  of  popula- 
tion and  family  planning  Dr  Thomas  Pof- 
fenberger  has  undertaken  studies  in  India 
on  "Social  Psychology  of  Fertility  Behavior'" 
which  explores  the  value  and  attitude  sys- 
tems of  Indian  villagers  with  regard  to  family 
limitation. 

Under  our  contract,  "Expansion  of  Harvard 
University  Center  for  Population  Studies", 
Harvard  Is  offering  the  following  courses  re- 
lating to  ethics  and  population:  "Ethical 
.J^spects  of  Population  Policy"  in  the  Divinity 
School:  "Cultural  and  Religious  Factors  in 
the  Population  Problem"  in  the  School  of 
Public  Health  and  the  Divinity  School: 
"Medical  Ethics"  in  the  Art^;  and  Sciences 
and  other  schools:  and  "Decisive  Cases  In 
Ethical  Theory"  In  the  Divinity  School.  Har- 
vard also  offers  research  seminars  in  'Topics 
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in  Population  Ethics"  and  "Topics  In  Popula- 
tion Policy". 

AID.  has  devoted  particular  attention  to 
the  subject  of  medical  ethics  in  popula- 
tion-family planning.  It  supported  an  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Colleges'  In- 
stitute on  Medical  Education  and  Fainlly 
Planning  in  Washington  In  1969.  which  treat- 
ed the  ethical  aspects  of  medical  participa- 
tion In  family  planning  In  some  detail,  and 
whose  findings  were  given  wide  distribution. 

Ethical  considerations  have  always  been 
paramount  In  our  deliberations  as  we  plan 
our  assistance  efforts.  To  assure  sensitivity 
to  the  ethics  of  participating  countries,  we 
have  taken  steps  of  attain  maximum,  feasi- 
ble participation  of  their  personnel  in  the 
development  of  population  activities.  We 
have  provided  assistance  only  where  the 
programs  are  completely  voluntary. 

In  spite  of  the  activity  described  above, 
we  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  a  more  In- 
depth,  systematic  analysis  of  the  moral, 
ethical  and  philosophical  Implications  of  the 
multl-dlmenslonal  area  we  call  "poptUatlon 
planning."  and  a  more  complete  Involve- 
ment of  scholars  representing  the  world's 
great  religions  and  ethical  belief  systems. 
Currently,  AID.  Population  Program  strat- 
egy has  Identified  as  a  key  action  area 
more  research  on  "the  ethical-moral  aspects 
of  the  population  problem  and  the  alterna- 
tive solutions." 

Your  views  are  always  welcome,  and  the 
suggestions   In  your  January   19,   1972  letter 
will  receive  every  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A,  Hannah. 


[From  Science  magazine,  Feb.  4.   1972] 

Ethics  and  Population  Limitation 

(By  Daniel  Callahan) 

(Note, — The  author  Is  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Society.  Ethics  and  the  Life  Sci- 
ences. Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York,) 

Throughout  Its  history,  the  human  species 
has  been  preoccupied  with  the  conquest  of 
nature  and  the  control  of  death.  Human  be- 
ings have  struggled  to  survive,  as  Individuals, 
families,  tribes,  communities,  and  nations. 
Procreation  has  been  an  essential  part  of 
survival.  Food  could  not  have  been  grown, 
families  sustained,  individuals  supported,  or 
industry  developed  without  an  unceasUig 
supply  of  new  human  beings.  The  restUt  was 
the  assigning  of  a  high  value  to  fertility.  It 
was  thought  good  to  have  children:  good  for 
the  children  themselves,  for  the  parents,  for 
the  society,  and  for  the  species.  While  It  may 
always  have  been  granted  that  extenuating 
circumstances  could  create  temporary  con- 
traindications to  chlldbearlng,  the  premise 
on  which  the  value  was  based  endured  in- 
tact. There  remained  a  presumptive  right  of 
Individual  procreation,  a  right  thought  to 
sustain  the  high  value  ascribed  to  the  out- 
come: more  human  beings. 

That  the  premise  may  now  have  to  be 
changed,  the  value  shifted,  can  only  seem 
confounding.  As  Erik  Erlkson  has  empha- 
sized, it  is  a  risky  venture  to  play  with  the 
"fire  of  creation,"  especially  when  the  play- 
ing has  implications  for  almost  every  aspect 
of  individual  and  collective  life  i  1 1 .  The  rea- 
sons for  doing  so  would  have  to  be  grave. 
Yet  excessive  population  growth  presents 
such  reasons — It  poses  critical  dangers  to 
the  future  of  the  species,  the  ecosystem,  in- 
dividual liberty  and  welfare,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  social  life.  These  hazards  are  serious 
enough  to  warrant  a  reexamination  and,  ul- 
timately, a  revision  of  the  traditional  value 
of  unrestricted  procreation  and  Increase  In 
population. 

The  main  question  is  the  way  In  which 
the  revision  Is  to  proceed.  If  the  old  prem- 
ise— the  unlimited  right  of  and  need  for 
procreation — Is   to  be  rejected   or  amended. 


what  alternative  premises  are  available?  By 
what  morally  legitimate  social  and  political 
processes,  and  in  light  of  what  values,  are 
the  possible  alternatives  to  be  evaluated  and 
action  taken?  These  are  ethical  questions, 
bearing  on  what  Is  taken  to  constitute  the 
good  life,  the  range  and  source  of  human 
rights  and  obligations,  the  requirements  of 
human  Justice  and  welfare.  If  the  ethical 
problems  of  population  limitation  could  be 
reduced  to  one  overriding  issue,  matters 
would  be  simplified.  They  cannot.  Procrea- 
tion Is  so  fundamental  a  human  activity,  so 
wide-ranging  In  its  personal  and  social  im- 
pact, that  controlling  it  poses  a  wide  range 
of  ethical  issues.  My  aim  here  Is  primarily 
to  see  what  some  of  the  different  ethical 
issues  are,  to  determine  how  an  approach 
to  them  might  be  structured,  and  to  propose 
some  solutions. 

With  a  subject  so  ill-defined  as  "ethics 
and  population  limitation,"  very  little  by 
way  of  common  agreement  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  One  needs  to  start  at  the  "begin- 
ning," with  some  basic  assertions, 

FACTS    AND    VALUES 

There  would  be  no  concern  about  popula- 
tion limitation  if  there  did  not  exist  evi- 
dence that  excessive  population  growth  Jeop- 
ardizes present  and  future  welfare.  Yet  the 
way  the  evidence  is  evaluated  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  values  and  interests  brought  to 
bear  on  the  data.  Every  definition  of  the 
"population  problem"  or  of  "excessive  popu- 
lation growth"  will  be  value-laden,  expressive 
of  the  ethical  orientations  of  those  who  do 
the  defining.  While  everyone  might  agree 
that  widespread  starvation  and  malnutrition 
are  bad,  not  everyone  will  agree  that  crowd- 
ing, widespread  urbanization,  and  a  loss  of 
primitive  forest  areas  are  equally  bad.  Human 
beings  differ  in  their  assessments  of  relative 
good  and  evil.  To  say  that  excessive  popu- 
lation growth  Is  bad  Is  to  Imply  that  some 
other  state  of  population  growth  would  be 
good  or  better— for  example,  an  "optimum 
level  of  population."  But  as  the  demographic 
discussion  of  an  optimum  has  made  clear 
so  many  variables  come  into  play  that  It 
may  be  possible  to  do  no  more  tha'n  specify 
a  direction:  "the  desirability  of  a  lower  rate 
I  Italics  added)  of  growth"  (2i. 

If  the  ways  in  which  the  population  prob- 
lem Is  defined  will  reflect  value  orientations 
these  same  definitions  will  have  direct  im- 
plications for  the  ways  In  which  the  ethical 
issues  are  posed.  An  apocalyptic  reading  of 
the  demographic  data  and  projections  can. 
not  surprisingly,  lead  to  coercive  proposals 
Desperate  problems  are  seen  to  require  des- 
perate and  otherwise  distasteful  solutions 
(3).  Moreover,  how  the  problem  is  defined, 
and  how  the  different  values  perceived  to  be 
at  stake  are  weighted,  will  have  direct  im- 
plications for  the  priority  given  to  popula- 
tion problems  In  relation  to  other  social 
problems.  People  might  well  agree  that 
population  growth  is  a  serious  issue,  but  they 
might  (and  often  do)  say  that  other  issues 
are  comparatively  more  serious  (4),  If  low 
priority  is  given  to  population  problems,  this 
is  likely  to  affect  the  perception  of  the 
ethical  issues  at  stake, 

WHY    ETHICAL    QUESTIONS    ARISE 

Excessive  population  growth  raises  ethical 
questions  because  it  threatens  existing  or 
desired  human  values  and  ideas  of  what  is 
good.  In  addition,  all  or  some  of  the  possible 
solutions  to  the  problem  have  the  potential 
for  creating  difficult  ethical  dilemmas.  The 
decision  to  act  or  not  to  act  in  the  face  of 
the  threats  Is  an  ethical  decision.  It  Is  a  way 
of  affirming  where  the  human  good  lies  and 
the  kinds  of  obligations  individuals  and  so- 
cieties have  toward  themselves  and  others.  A 
choice  in  favor  of  action  will,  however,  mean 
the  weighing  of  different  options,  and  most 
of  the  available  options  present  ethical 
dilemmas. 

In  making  ethical   choices,  decisions  will 
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need  to  be  made  on  d)  the  human  good  and 
values  that  need  to  be  served  or  promoted — 
the  ends;  (11)  the  range  of  methods  and  ac- 
tions and  coherent  with  those  ends — the 
means;  and  (ill)  the  procedure  and  rationale 
to  be  used  In  trying  to  decide  both  upon 
ends  and  means  and  upon  their  relation  to 
each  other  in  specific  situations — the  ethical 
criteria  for  decision-making.  A  failure  to 
determine  the  ends,  both  ultimate  and  proxi- 
mate, can  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
choose  the  appropriate  means.  A  failure  to 
determine  the  range  of  possible  mean  scan 
make  It  difficult  to  serve  the  ends.  A  failure 
to  specify  or  articulate  the  ethical  criteria 
for  decision-making  can  lead  to  capricious  or 
self-serving  choices,  as  well  as  to  the 
placing  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  rational 
resolution  of  ethical  conflicts. 

In  the  case  of  ethics  and  the  population 
problem,  both  the  possibilities  and  the  limi- 
tations of  ethics  become  apparent.  In  the 
face  of  a  variety  of  proposals  to  .solve  the 
population  problem,  some  of  them  highly  co- 
ercive, a  sensitivity  to  the  ethical  Issues  and 
some  greater  rigor  in  dealing  with  them  is 
Imperative.  The  most  fundamental  matters 
of  human  life  and  welfare  are  at  stake.  Yet 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
Including  Its  variability  from  one  nation  or 
geographical  region  to  the  next,  few  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  about  what 
to  do  in  a  given  place  at  a  given  time. 

Still,  since  some  choices  must  be  made  (and 
not  to  choose  Is  to  make  a  choice  as  well ) , 
the  practical  ethical  task  will  be  that  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  available  options.  While  I 
will  focus  on  some  of  the  proposed  options 
for  reducing  birthrates,  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  possible.  Ralph  Potter  has  discussed 
some  others  ( 5 ) . 

"It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  policy 
must  be  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  con- 
cerned with  bringing  about  a  decline  in  the 
rate  of  population  increase  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  birthrate.  But  there  are  other 
choices.  It  Is  generally  considered  desirable 
but  impossible  to  Increase  resources  at  a  suf- 
ficient pace  and  through  an  adequate  dura- 
tion to  preserve  the  present  level  of  living 
for  all  within  an  expanding  population.  It  is 
generally  considered  possible  but  undesirable 
to  omit  the  requirement  that  all  persons  have 
access  to  that  which  Is  necessary  for  a  good 
life.  There  Is  still  the  option  of  redefining 
what  Is  to  be  considered  necessary  for  a  good 
life  or  of  forgoing  some  things  necessary  for 
a  good  life  in  order  to  obtain  an  equitable 
distribution  In  a  society  that  preserves  the 
autonomy  of  parents  to  determine  the  siz« 
of  their  families." 

A  useful  way  of  posing  the  issue  practically 
is  to  envision  the  ethical  options  ranked  on 
a  preferential  scale,  from  the  most  desirable 
to  the  least  desirable.  For  working  purposes, 
I  will  adopt  as  my  own  the  formulation  of 
Kenneth  E,  Bouldlng:  "A  moral,  or  ethical, 
proposition  Is  a  statement  about  a  rank  order 
of  preferences  among  alternatives,  which  Is 
Intended  to  apply  to  more  than  one  person  " 
(6).  Ethics  enters  at  that  point  when  the 
preferences  are  postulated  to  have  a  value 
that  transcends  Individual  tastes  or  inclina- 
tions. Implicitly  or  explicitly,  a  decision 
among  alternatives  becomes  an  ethical  one 
when  it  is  claimed  that  one  or  another  alter- 
native ought  to  be  chosen — not  Just  by  me, 
but  by  others  as  well.  This  Is  where  ethics 
differs  from  tastes  or  personal  likings,  which, 
by  definition,  imply  nonobllgatory  pref- 
erences that  are  applicable  to  no  more  than 
one  person  (even  If  the  tastes  are  shared) . 

GENERAL  ETHICAL  ISSUES 

I  will  assume  at  the  outset  that  there 
is  a  problem  of  excessive  population  growth, 
a  problem  serious  for  the  world  as  a  whole 
( with  a  2  percent  annual  growth  rate  i . 
grave  for  many  developing  nations  (where 
the  growth  rate  approaches  3  percent  per 
annum) ,  and  possibly  harmful  for  the  de- 
veloped nations  as  well   (with  an  average  1 
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percent  growth  rate)  The  threats  posed  by 
excessive  population  growth  are  numerous: 
economic,  environmental,  agricultural,  pollt- 
cal.  and  soclopsychological.  There  Is  con- 
siderable agreement  that  something  must  be 
done  to  meet  these  threats.  For  the  purpose 
of  ethical  analysis,  the  first  question  to  be 
asked  is,  "In  trying  to  meet  these  threats, 
what  human  ends  are  we  seeking  to  serve?" 
Two  kinds  of  human  ends  can  be  distin- 
guished—proximate  and  ultimate. 

Anioi.g  the  important  proximate  ends  be- 
ing sought  in  attempts  to  reduce  birthrates 
In  the  developing  countries  are  a  raising  of 
literacy  rates,  a  reduction  in  dependency  ra- 
tios, the  elimination  of  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition, more  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment, and  an  impr.jvement  in  health  and  wel- 
fare services  among  these  ends  in  the  de- 
veloped countries  are  a  maintenance  or  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life,  the  protec- 
tion of  nonrenewable  resources,  and  the  con- 
trol of  environmental  pollution  For  most 
purposes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  goals  of 
this  sort  But  for  ethical  purposes,  it  Is 
critical  to  consider  not  Just  proximate,  but 
ultimate  ends  as  well.  For  It  Is  legitimate 
to  ask  of  the  specified  proximate  ends  what 
ultimate  human  ends  they  are  meant  to 
serve.  Why  Is  it  important 'to  raise  literacy 
rates?  Why  Ls  It  necessary  to  protect  non- 
renewable resources^  Why  ought  the  elimina- 
tion of  starvation  and  malnutrition  to  be 
sought?  For  the  most  part,  these  are  ques- 
tions that  need  not  be  asked  or  that  require 
no  elaborate  answers  The  ethical  im- 
portance of  such  questions  Is  that  thev  force 
us  to  confront  the  goals  of  human  life. 
Unless  these  goals  are  confronted  at  some 
point,  ethics  cannot  start  or  finish. 

Philosophically,  solving  the  population 
problem  can  be  viewed  as  determining  at  the 
outset  what  linal  values  should  be  pursued. 
The  reason,  presumably,  that  a  reduction 
In  Illiteracy  rates  is  sought  is  that  it  is 
thought  valuable  for  human  beings  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  achieving  knowledge  The 
cllminrttion  of  starvation  and  malnutrition 
is  sought  because  of  the  self-evident  fact 
that  human  beings  must  eat  to  survive.  The 
preservation  of  nonrenewable  resources  Is 
neces,sary  in  order  that  human  life  may  con- 
tinue through  future  generations.  There  Is 
little  argument  about  the  valldliv  of  these 
propositions,  becaii.se  they  all  presuppose 
some  important  human  values:  knowledge. 
life,  and  .survival  of  the  species,  for  instance! 
Historically,  philosophers  have  attempted  to 
specify  what,  in  the  sense  of  "the  good." 
human  beings  essentially  seek.  What  do  they. 
in  the  end.  finally  value?  The  historical  list 
of  values  Is  long  life,  pleasure,  happiness. 
knowledge  freedom.  Justice,  and  self- 
expression,  .iniong  others. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  all  of  these  values  and  the  philo- 
sophical history  of  attempts  to  specify  and 
rank  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  three  values 
have  had  a  predominant  role,  at  least  In  the 
West  freedom,  justice,  and  security-sur- 
vival Many  of  the  major  ethlcat  dilemmas 
posed  by  the  need  for  population  limitation 
ran  be  reduced  to  ranking  and  Interpreting 
these  three  values  Freedom  is  prized  because 
it  is  a  condition  for  self-determination  and 
the  achievement  of  knowledge  Justice  par- 
ticularly distributive  Justice,  is  prized  be- 
cau.se  it  entails  equality  of  treatment  and 
opportunity  and  an  equitable  access  to  those 
resources  and  opportunities  necessary  for 
human  development.  Security-survival  is 
prized  because  it  constitutes  a  fundamental 
ground  for  all  human  activities. 

Excessive  population  growth  poses  ethical 
dilemmas  becatise  it  forces  us  to  weigh  and 
rank  these  values  In  trying  to  find  solutions. 
How  much  procreatlve  freedom.  If  any. 
should  be  given  up  In  order  to  Insure  the 
security-survival  of  a  nation  or  a  commu- 
nity How  much  security-survival  can  be 
risked  in  order  to  promote  distributive  Jus- 
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tJ:e'  Hew  much  procreatlve  freedom  can  be 
tijlerated      If      It      jeopardizes      distributive 
sflce? 

Ethical  dUenimas  might  b«  minimized  If 
ere  were  a  fixed  agreement  on  the  way  the 
^ree  values  ought  to  be  ranked.  One  could 
that  freedom  is  so  supreme  a  value  that 
h  Justice  and  securlty-survl%-al  should  be 
icrlficed  to  maintain  It.  But  there  are  in- 
h  irent  difficulties  In  taking  such  a  position. 
I;  is  easily  possible  to  imagine  situations  in 
wilch  a  failure  to  give  due  weight  to   the 
I  her  values  could  result  in  an  undermining 
the  possibility  of  freedom  itself.  If  people 
cJnnot  survive  at  the  physical  level,  it  be- 
cc  mes  Impossible  for  them  to  exercise  free- 
dom of  choice,   procreatlve  or  otherwise.  If 
e  freedom  of  some  Is  unjustly  achieved  at 
e  expense  of  the  freedom  of  others,  then 
e  overall  benefits  of  freedom  are  not  maxl- 
If   security-survival   were   given   the 
of  supremacy,  situations  could  arise  in 
ich   this   value    was    used    to   Justify    the 
ppression  of  freedom  or  the  perpetuation 
social  injustice.  In  that  case,  those  sup- 
piessed  might  well  ask.  'Why  live  if  one  can- 
in  it  have  freedom  and  Justice''" 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  and 
p(  rhaps  unwise  to  specify  a  fixed  and  ab- 
tract  rank  order  of  preference  among  the 
tfree  values.  In  some  circumstances  each 
c£  n  enter  a  valid  claim  against  the  others. 
It  the  end.  at  the  level  of  abstractions,  one 
1?  forced  to  say  that  all  three  values  are 
cittlcal.  none  can  permanently  be  set  aside. 

THE    PRIMACY    OF   FREKDOM 

In  the  area  of  family  planning  and  popu- 
latton  limitation,  a  number  of  national  and 
International    declarations    have    given    prl- 
:y  to  Individual  freedom.  The  Declaration 
the    1968    United    Nations    International 
rfcnference  on  Human  Rights  Is  representa- 
.•e   (7.  8)  :   ".  .  .  couples  have  a  basic  hu- 
nan  right  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  on 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children  and 
right  to  adequate  education  and  informa- 
In  this  respect."  While  this  primacy  of 
rldual  freedom  has  been  challenged  (9), 
retains  its  position,  serving  as  the  ethical 
political  foundation   of   both  domestic 
foreign  famUy  planning  and  population 
iicles.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  argued  here 
(I)  the  burden  of  proof  for  proposals  to 
lit    freedom   of   choice    (whether   on   the 
rHounds  of  Justice  or  secunty-sun.'ival)  rests 
th  those  who  make  the  proposals,  but  that 
)   this  burden  can    under  specified  condl- 
t  /US.  be  discharged  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
.   Imitation  of  freedom  of  choice  In  the  ncime 
Justice  or  security-survival  would  tend  to 
ixlmize  human  welfare  and  human  values, 
lis  la  only  to  say  that    while  the  present 
iternatlonal  rank  order  of  preference  gives 
livldual  freedom  primacy,  it  is  possible  to 
iglne   circumstances   that    would    require 
,  J-evislon  of  the  ranking 
One  way  of  approaching  the  normative  Is- 
of   ranking    preferences    In    population 
litatlon  arograms  and  proposals  Is  by  lo- 
tlng  the  key  ethical  actors,  those  who  can 
said  to  have  obligations   Three  groups  of 
car.   be    Identified:    individuals    (per- 
couples.    families  t,     the    officers    and 
snts  of  voluntary  (private-external)  orga- 
nisations,  and   the   government   officials   re- 
jnslble   for   fx>pu!atlon   and   family   plan- 
ii^g   pro-ams    I   will   limit   my   discussion 
to  individuals  and  governments.  What 
the   ethical   obligations  of  each   of  the 
5?  What  is  the  right  or  correct  course  of 
:(+iduct    for    them?    I   will    approach   theae 
by  first  trying  to  define  some  gen- 
rlghta   and  obligations  for  each  set  of 
and  then  by  offering  some  suggested 
refcolulions  of  a  number  of  8i)eclflc  issues. 

I  begin  with  Individuals  (personB,  couples, 
fanilles)  b«OAua«,  in  the  ranking  of  valuos, 
iDllTldual  troedom  of  choice  has  been  ac- 
OG  r<l«(l  primacy  by  some  International  for- 
UJM — and   tt  la   individuals   who   procreate. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  are  the  rights  and  obligations  of  Indi- 
viduals with  regard  to  procreation? 

Individuals  have  the  right  voluntarily  to 
control  their  own  fertility  in  accordance 
with  their  personal  preferences  and  convic- 
tions (7.  p.  15 1.  This  right  logically  ex- 
tends to  a  choice  of  methods  to  achieve  the 
desired  control  and  the  right  to  the  fullest 
possible  knowledge  of  available  methods  and 
their  consequences  (medical,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  demographic,  among  others). 

Individuals  are  obligated  to  care  for  the 
needs  and  respect  the  rights  of  their  existing 
children  (intellectual,  emotional,  and  physi- 
cal); In  their  decision  to  have  a  child  (or 
another  child),  they  must  determine  if  they 
will  be  able  to  care  for  the  needs  and  respect 
the  rights  of  the  child-to-be.  Since  Individ- 
uals are  obliged  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  they  are  obliged  to  act  in  such  a  way 
that  tJiese  rights  are  not  Jeopardized.  In  de- 
termining family  size,  this  means  that  they 
miist  exercise  their  own  freedom  of  choice  In 
such  a  way  that  they  do  not  curtail  the  free- 
dom of  others.  They  are  obliged,  in  short,  to 
respect  the  requirements  of  the  common 
good  in  their  exercise  of  free  choice  1 10). 
The  source  of  these  obligations  Is  the  rights 
of  others. 

The  role  of  governments  in  pr  imoting  the 
welfare  of  their  citizens  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. It  is  only  fairly  recently,  however,  that 
goveraiuents  have  taken  a  leading  role  in  an 
anti-natalist  control  of  fertility  (111.  This 
has  come  about  by  the  establishment,  in  a 
iiumber  of  countries,  of  national  fimlly 
planning  programs  and  national  population 
policies.  While  many  countries  still  do  not 
have  such  policies,  few  international  objec- 
tions have  been  raised  against  the  right  of 
nations  to  develop  them.  So  far.  most  govern- 
ment, population  policies  have  rested  upon 
and  been  ju.stitied  in  terms  of  an  ex:ension 
of  freedom  of  choice.  Increasingly,  though, 
'.'.  Is  being  recognized  that,  since  demographic 
trends  can  significantly  aifect  national  wel- 
fare, it  U  within  the  right  of  nations  to  adopt 
policies  de.iigned  to  reduce  birthrates  and 
slow  population  growth. 

A  preliminary  question  must,  therefore,  be 
asked.  Is  there  any  special  reason  to  presume 
or  suspect  that  governmental  Intervention 
in  the  area  of  Individual  procreation  and  na- 
tional fertility  patterns  raises  problems 
which,  in  kind,  are  significantly  different 
from  other  kinds  of  interventions?  To  put 
•he  question  an.jther  way.  can  the  ethico- 
pjl'.'.ical  problems  that  arise  in  this  area  be 
i  audied  by  hi.storical  and  traditicnal  prin- 
ciples of  political  ethics,  or  must  an  entirely 
nevv  ethic  be  devised? 

I  can  see  no  special  reason  to  think  that 
the  formation  of  interventionist,  antinatal- 
Ist,  natioiial  population  policies  poses  any 
unique  theoretical  difficulties.  To  be  sure,  the 
perceived  need  to  reduce  population  growth 
is  historically  new;  there  exists  no  developed 
political  or  ethlcopoUtical  tradition  dealing 
with  this  speclftc  problem  Yet  the  principle 
of  governmental  intervention  in  procreation- 
related  behavior  has  a  long  historical  prece- 
dent: in  earlier,  pronatalist  population  pol- 
icies, In  the  legal  regulation  of  marriage, 
and  1.1  laws  designed  to  regulate  sexual  be- 
havior. It  seems  a  safe  generalization  to  say 
that  governments  have  I'elt  (and  generally 
have  t>een  given  i  as  much  right  to  intervene 
in  this  area  as  m  any  other  where  individual 
and  collective  welfare  appear.s  to  be  at  stake. 
That  new  forms  of  intervention  may  seem  to 
be  called  for  or  may  be  proposed  (that  is.  in 
an  anti-  rather  than  pronatalist  direction) 
does  not  mean  that  a  nevv  ethical  or  political 
principle  Is  at  issue  At  least,  no  such  prin- 
ciple Is  Immediately  evident. 

Tet,  If  it  Is  possible  to  agree  that  no  new 
principles  are  involved,  it  is  still  possible  to 
argue  that  a  further  extension  of  an  old 
principle — the  right  of  government  interven- 
tlon  into  procreation-related  behavior — 
would   be   wrong.  Indeed,  it   Is  a   historical 
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Irony  that,  after  a  long  international  struggle 
to  establish  individuals'  freedom  of  choice 
in  controlling  their  own  fertility  that  free- 
dom should  immediately  be  challenged  in 
the  name  of  the  population  crisis.  Irony  or 
not.  there  is  no  cause  to  be  surprised  by 
such  a  course  of  eventf .  The  history  of 
human  liberty  is  studded  with  instances 
In  which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  has 
been  possible  to  say  that  liberty  is  a  vital 
human  good  and  yet  that,  for  the  sake  of 
other  goods,  restriction  of  liberty  seems  re- 
quired. A  classical  argument  for  the  need  of 
a  government  Is  that  a  formal  and  public 
apparatus  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  exer- 
cise of  Individual  liberty  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good. 

In  any  case,  the  premise  of  my  discussion 
will  be  that  governments  have  as  much  right 
to  intervene  in  procreation-related  behavior 
as  in  other  areas  of  behavior  affecting  the 
general  welfare.  This  right  extends  to  the 
control  of  fertility  in  general  and  to  the 
control  of  Individual  fertility  in  particular. 
The  critical  issue  Is  the  way  in  which  this 
right  is  to  be  exercised — its  conditions  and 
limits — and  that  issue  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  first  noting  some  general  Is- 
sues bearing  on  the  restriction  of  individual 
freedom  of  choice  by  governments. 

Governments  have  the  right  to  take  those 
steps  necessary  to  insure  the  preservation 
and  promotion  of  the  common  gcxxl — the 
protection  and  advancement  of  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property.  The  maintenance 
of  an  orderly  and  Just  political  and  legal  sys- 
tem, the  maintenance  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal security,  and  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  resources  are  also  encom- 
passed within  its  rights.  Its  obligations  are 
to  act  in  the  Interests  of  the  people,  to  ob- 
serve human  rights,  to  respect  national  values 
and  traditions,  and  to  guarantee  Justice  and 
equality.  Since  excessive  population  growth 
can  touch  upon  all  of  these  elements  of 
national  life,  responses  to  population  prob- 
lems will  encompass  both  the  rights  and  the 
obligations  of  governments.  However,  gov- 
ernmental acts  should  represent  collective 
national  decisions  and  be  subject  to  a  num- 
ber of  stipulations. 

I  now  recapitulate  the  points  made  so  far 
and  summarize  some  propositions,  which  I 
then  use  to  suggest  solutions  to  some  specific 
ethical  Issues. 

I  1  (  General  moral  rules:  (1)  Individuals 
liave  the  right  to  freedom  of  procreatlve 
choice,  and  they  have  the  obligation  to  re- 
spect the  freedom  of  others  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  common  good;  (11)  govern- 
ments have  the  right  to  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  secure  a  maximization  of  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  security-survival,  and 
they  have  the  obligation  to  act  in  such  a 
v.ay  that  freedom  and  Justice  are  protected 
and  security-survival  enhanced. 

(2 1  Criteria  for  ethical  decision-making; 
li)  one  (individual,  government,  organiza- 
tion) is  obliged  to  act  in  such  a  way  tbat 
the  fundamental  values  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  security-survival  are  respected;  (11)  In 
ca.ses  of  conflict,  one  Is  obliged  to  act  In  such 
a  wav  that  any  limitation  of  one  or  more 
of  the  three  fundamental  values — a  making 
of  exceptions  to  the  rules  concerning  these 
values — continues  to  respect  the  values  and 
can  he  Justified  by  the  promise  of  increas- 
ing tlie  balance  of  good  over  evil. 

(3)  Rank  order  of  preference;  (1)  those 
choices  of  action  that  ought  to  be  preferred 
are  those  that  accord  primacy  to  freedom 
of  choice;  (11)  if  conditions  appear  to  re- 
quire a  limitation  of  freedom,  this  should 
be  done  In  such  a  way  that  the  direct  and 
Indirect  harmful  consequences  are  mini- 
mized and  the  chosen  means  of  limitation 
are  Just— the  less  the  harm,  the  higher  the 
ranking. 

SOME   SPECIFIC   ETHICAL   ISSUES 

Since  It  has  already  been  contended  that 
individual   freedom  of  choice  has  primacy. 
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the  ethical  issues  to  be  specified  here  will 
concentrate  on  these  po.sed  for  governments. 
This  focus  will,  in  any  event,  serve  to  test 
the  limits  of   individual   freedom. 

Paced  with  an  excesilve  population 
t,ro\vth,  a  variety  of  courses  are  open  to 
governments.  They  can  do  nothing  at  all. 
Tliey  can  institute,  develop,  cr  expand  vol- 
untary family  planning  programs.  They  can 
attempt  to  ImpleinL-ni  proposals  that  go 
"beyond  fanuly  planning"  (12). 

Would  it  be  rlyht  for  guvernments  to  go 
beyond  family  planning  if  excessive  popu- 
lation growth  could  be  shown  to  be  a  grave 
probK-ni?  This  question  conceals  a  great 
range  of  issues.  Who  would  decide  If  gov- 
enanenis  have  this  right?  Of  all  the  pos- 
sible ways  of  going  beyond  laniily  planning, 
which  could  be  most  easily  justified  and 
which  would  be  the  hardest  to  Justify?  To 
what  extent  would  the  problem  ha\e  ui  be 
.shown  to  bo  grave?  As  a  general  proposiuon. 
it  is  possible  ethically  to  say  that  govern- 
ments would  have  the  right  to  go  beyond 
family  planning.  The  obligation  of  govern- 
ments to  protect  fundamental  values  could 
require  that  they  s"t  a^idc  the  primacy  of 
liidividtial  freedom  in  order  to  protect  jus- 
tice and  security-survival.  But  everything 
would  depend  on  the  way  they  proposed 
to  do  so. 

Would  it  be  right  for  governments  to  es- 
tablish involuntary  fertility  controls?  These 
might  include  (if  technically  feasible)  the 
u.se  of  a  mass  "lertillty  control  agent."  the 
licensing  of  the  right  to  have  children,  com- 
pulsory temporary  or  permanent  steriliza- 
tion, or  compulsory  abortion  (12).  Proposals 
of  this  kind  have  been  put  forth  primarily 
as  "last  resort"  methods,  often  In  the  context 
that  human  survival  may  be  at  stake.  "Com- 
pulsory control  of  lamlly  size  is  an  unpala- 
table idea  to  many."  the  Ehrlichs  have  writ- 
ten, "but  the  alternatives  may  be  much  more 
horrifying  .  .  .  htanan  survival  seems  cer- 
tain to  require  population  control  pro- 
grams. .  .  ."  (3.  p.  256).  Their  own  sugges- 
tion Is  manifestly  coercive;  "If  .  .  .  relative- 
ly uncoercive  laws  should  fail  to  bring  the 
birthrate  tinder  control,  laws  could  be  writ- 
ten that  would  make  the  bearing  of  a  third 
child  illegal  and  that  would  require  an  abor- 
tion to  terminate  all  such  pregnancies"  (3. 
p. 274). 

That  last  suggestion  requires  examina- 
tion. Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  scientific  case  has  been  made  that  sur- 
vival itself  is  at  stake  and  that  the  admin- 
istrative and  enforcement  problems  admit 
of  a  solution.  Even  so,  some  ba^lc  ethical 
issues  would  remain.  "No  one."  the  United 
Nations  has  declared,  "shall  be  subjected  to 
torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment"  (13.  Article  5). 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  compulsory  abortion, 
requiring  governmental  Invasion  of  a  wom- 
an's body,  could  fall  to  qualify  as  Inhuman 
or  degrading  punishment.  Moreover.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  kind  of  suggestion 
can  be  said  to  respect  in  any  way  the  values 
of  freedom  and  justice.  It  removes  free  choice 
altogeiiier.  and  In  Its  pr'.,vlslon  for  an  abor- 
tion tif  the  third  child  makes  no  room  for 
distributive  justice  at  all;  its  burden  would 
probably  fall  upon  the  poorest  and  least  ed- 
ucated. It  makes  security-survival  the  prime 
valtie,  but  to  such  an  extent  and  In  svich  a 
way  that  the  other  values  are  Ignored  al- 
together. But  could  not  one  say,  when  sur- 
vival itself  is  at  stake,  that  this  method 
would  Increase  the  balance  of  good  over  evil ' 
The  case  would  not  be  easy  to  make  (1) 
because  survival  is  not  the  only  human  value 
at  stake;  (U)  because  the  social  consequence.-; 
r.f  such  a  law  could  be  highly  destructive  (for 
ox.ample.  the  Inevitably  massive  fear  and 
anxiety  about  third  pregnancies  that  would 
result  fr.im  such  a  law);  and  (ill)  because 
it  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  show  that 
this  Is  the  only  methoci  that  would  or  could 
work  to  achieve  the  desired  reduction  In 
birthrates. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Would  it  be  right  for  governments  to  de- 
velop "positive"  incentive  programs,  designed 
to  provide  people  with  money  or  goods  in 
return  for  a  regulation  of  their  fertility? 
These  programs  might  Include  financial  re- 
wards for  sterilization,  for  the  use  of  con- 
traceptives, or  periods  of  nonpregnancy  or 
noubirth.  and  for  family  planning  bonds  or 
•responsibility  prizes"  (12.  p.  2).  In  principle, 
incentive  schemes  are  noncoercive;  that  is, 
people  are  not  forced  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Incentive.  Instead,  the  point  of  an  incen- 
tive is  to  give  them  a  choice  they  did  not 
previously    have. 

Yet  there  are  a  number  of  ethical  ques- 
tions about  incentive  plans.  To  whom  would 
they  appeal  most?  Presumably,  their  greatest 
appeal  would  be  to  the  poor,  those  who  want 
or  need  the  money  or  goods  offered  by  an  in- 
centive program;  they  would  hold  little  ap- 
peal for  the  affluent,  who  already  have  these 
things.  Yet  if  the  poor  desperately  need  the 
money  or  goods  offered  by  the  incentive  plan, 
it  is  questionable  whether,  in  any  real  sense, 
they  have  a  free  choice.  Their  material  needs 
may  make  the  incentive  seem  coercive  to 
them.  Thus,  if  it  Is  only  or  mainly  the  poor 
who  would  find  the  inducements  of  an  incen- 
tive plan  attractive,  a  question  of  distribu- 
tive justice  is  raised.  Because  of  their  needs, 
the  poor  have  less  choice  than  the  rich  about 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  incentive;  this 
could  be  seen  as  a  form  of  exploitation  of 
poverty.  In  sum.  one  can  ask  whether  incen- 
tive schemes  are  or  could  be  covertly  coer- 
cive, and  whether  they  are  or  could  be  un- 
just (14).  If  so,  then  while  they  may  serve 
the  need  for  security-survival,  they  may  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

At  least  three  responses  seem  possible. 
First,  if  the  need  for  security-survival  is 
desperate,  incentive  schemes  might  well  ap- 
pear to  be  the  lesser  evil,  compared  with 
more  overtly  coercive  alteniatives.  Second, 
the  possible  objections  to  Incentive  schemes 
could  be  reduced  If.  in  addition  to  reducing 
births,  they  provided  other  benefits  as  well. 
For  instance,  a  "family  planning  bond  '  pro- 
gram would  provide  the  additional  benefit 
of  old-age  security  (15).  Any  one  of  the  pro- 
grams might  be  defended  on  the  grounds 
that  those  who  take  advantage  of  It  actually 
want  to  control  births  In  any  case  (if  this 
can  be  shown).  Third,  much  could  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  Incentive  benefits.  At 
present,  most  incentive  programs  offer  com- 
paratively small  rewards;  one  may  doubt  that 
they  offer  great  dilemmas  for  individuals  or 
put  them  in  psychological  straits.  The  ob- 
jection to  such  programs  on  the  grounds  of 
coercion  would  become  most  pertinent  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  tiie  recipients  of  an  In- 
centive benefit  believe  they  have  no  real 
choice  in  the  matter  (because  of  their  des- 
perate poverty  or  the  size  of  the  benefit); 
so  far,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  (16). 

While  ethical  objections  liave  been  leveled 
at  incentive  prograiiis  because  of  stime  expe- 
rienced corrupt  practices  in  their  ur,plcmen- 
tation.  this  seems  to  raise  less  serious  theo- 
retical issues.  Every  program  run  by  govern- 
ments is  subject  to  corruption;  but  there  are 
usually  v\ays  of  minimizing  it  (by  laws  and 
review  procedures,  for  instance).  Corruption, 
I  would  suk;gcii.  becomes  a  serious  t'.iCvrei- 
ical  issue  only  when  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  governmental  program  is  inherently 
likely  to  create  a  serious.  Inescapable,  and  so- 
cially damaging  system  of  corruption.  Thl,= 
does  not  .appear  to  be  the  case  with  those  in- 
centive programs  so  far  employed  or  pro- 
posed. 

Would  it  be  right  for  governments  to  in- 
stitute "negative"  incentive  programs?  These 
could  take  the  form  of  a  withdrawal  of  chiU 
or  family  allowances  after  a  given  number 
of  children,  a  withdrawal  of  maternity  bene- 
fits after  a  given  number,  or  a  reversal  ci 
tax  benefits,  to  favor  those  with  small  fam- 
ilies  (12,  p.  2).  A  number  of  objections   i  > 
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such  programs  have  been  raised.  They  are 
directly  coercive  In  that  they  deprive  peopU 
of  free  choice  about  how  many  cinidren  ihey 
will  have  by  imposing  a  penalty  on  excess 
procreation;  thus  they  do  not  attach  primary 
importance  to  freedom  of  clioice.  They  can 
also  violate  the  demands  of  Justice,  especially 
in  those  cases  where  the  burden  of  the  pen- 
alties would  fall  upon  those  children  v ' 
would  lose  benefits  available  to  their  siblings. 
And  the  penalties  would  probably  be  in.  :•■ 
onerous  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich,  further 
increasing  tie  injustice.  Finally,  from  quite 
a  different  perspective,  the  social  conse- 
quences of  such  programs  could  be  most  un- 
desirable. They  could,  for  Instance,  worsen 
the  health  and  welfare  of  those  mothers, 
families,  and  children  who  would  lose  needed 
social  and  welfare  benefits.  Moreover,  such 
programs  could  be  patently  unjust  in  those 
places  where  effective  contraceptives  do  not 
exist  (most  places  at  present).  In  such  cases, 
people  would  be  penalized  for  having  children 
whom  they  could  not  prevent  with  the  avail- 
able birth  control  methods. 

It  Is  possible  to  imagine  ways  of  reducing 
the  force  of  these  objections.  If  the  penalties 
were  quite  mild,  more  symbolic  than  actual 
[as  Garrett  Hardin  has  proposed  (17)).  the 
objection  from  the  viewpoint  of  free  choice 
would  be  le?.-;  the  .=ame  would  apply  to  the 
objection  from  the  viewisolnt  of  Justice. 
Moreover,  if  the  penalty  system  were  de- 
vised in  such  a  way  that  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren and  families  would  not  be  harmed,  the 
dangerous  social  consequences  would  be 
mitigated.  Much  would  depend.  In  short, 
upon  the  actual  provisions  of  the  penalty 
plan  and  the  extent  to  which  It  could  mini- 
mize Injustice  and  harmful  social  conse- 
quences. Nonetheless,  penalty  schemes  raise 
serious  ethical  problems.  It  seems  that  they 
would  be  justifiable  only  If  It  could  be  shown 
that  security-survival  was  at  stake  and  that. 
In  their  application,  they  would  give  due  re- 
spect to  freedom  and  Justice.  Finally,  it  would 
have  to  be  shown  that,  despite  their  disad- 
vantages, they  promised  to  tucrease  the  bal- 
ance of  good  over  evil — which  would  include 
a  calculation,  of  the  harm  done  to  freedom 
and  justice  and  a  weighing  of  other,  possibly 
h.irmful.  social  consequences. 

An  additional  problem  should  be  noted. 
Any  penalty  or  benefit  scheme  would  re- 
quire some  method  of  governmental  surveil- 
lance and  enforcement.  Penalty  plans.  In  par- 
ticular, would  Invite  evasion — for  example, 
hiding  the  birth  of  children  to  avoid  the 
sanctions  of  the  scheme.  This  likelihood 
would  be  enhanced  among  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  plan  on  moral  or  other  grounds, 
or  who  believed  that  the  extra  children  were 
necessary  for  their  own  welfare.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  an  ideological  opponent  of 
"big  government '  to  Imagine  the  difficulties 
of  trying  to  ferret  out  violators  or  the  lengths 
to  which  some  couples  might  go  to  conceal 
pregnancies  and  births.  Major  Invasions  of 
privacy.  Implemented  by  a  system  of  under- 
cover agents.  Informants,  and  the  like,  would 
probably  be  required  to  make  the  scheme 
work.  To  be  sure,  there  are  precedents  for 
activities  of  this  kind  (as  in  the  enforcement 
of  Income  tax  laws),  but  the  introduction  of 
further  governmental  interventions  of  this 
kind  would  raise  serious  ethical  problems. 
creating  additional  strains  on  the  relatlon- 
ililp  between  the  government  and  the  people. 
Tlie  ethical  cost  of  an  effective  penalty 
system  would  have  to  be  a  key  consideration 
in  the  development  of  any  penalty  program 

Would  it  be  right  for  governments  to  in- 
troduce antlnatallst  shifts  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic institutions?  Among  such  shifts  might 
be  a  raising  of  marriage  ages,  manipulation 
of  the  family  structure  away  from  nuclear 
famine.';,  and  bonuses  for  delayed  marriage 
( 12.  pp.  2-3) .  The  premise  of  these  proposals 
Is  that  fertility  patterns  are  Iniluenced  by 
the  context  In  which  choices  are  made  and 
that    some    contexts    (for    example,    higher 
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f(  niale  employment)  are  anti-  rather  than 
pro-natallst.  Thus,  Instead  of  interver.mg 
djectly  Into  the  choices  women  make, 
t  lese  proposals  would  alter  the  environment 
o:  choice:  freedom  cf  Individual  cho;ce  would 
remain.  The  attractiveue-.s  of  these  proposals 
lies  In  their  noninterferer.ce  witii  choice; 
tiey  do  not  seem  to  Involve  coercio:;^  But 
tiey  are  not  withovit  the-.r  ethical  problem,-;, 
a:  least  In  some  clrcum.5tances.  A  too-heavy 
T^eightiag  of  the  environment  of  choice  In 
a  1  antlnatallst  direction  would  be  tanta- 
n.ount  to  an  Interference  with  freedom  of 
c  lolce — even  if,  technically,  a  woman  could 
n  iike  a  free  choice.  In  some  situations,  a 
manipulation  if  the  institution  of  marriage 
I  'or  example,  rais.ng  the  marrifige  agei  cotild 
bs  unjust,  especially  If  there  exist  no  other 
.s  )clal  options  for  women. 

The  most  seriou.s  problem.^',  however,  lie 
ill  the  {K)tential  sccial  consequences  of 
c  langes  m  ba.«ic  social  instlt'itions.  What 
■Aould  be  the  long-term  consequences  of  a 
ridical  manipulation  of  family  structure  for 
male-female  relationships,  for  the  welfare 
(>'  children,  for  the  family?  One  might  say 
t  iat  the  consequences  would  be  good  or  bad. 
hut  the  Important  point  is  that  the>  would 
hive  to  be  weighed.  Should  iome  of  them 
appear  bad.  thej  wuMid  ihea  luive  to  be 
J  istified  ;v;  entailuig  .t  lesser  evil  than  tlie 
c  )iitinuat:oii  of  high  birthrates.  If  some  of 
:  le  changes  pruiiiised  to  Ise  all  but  Irreversi- 
ble once  introduced,  thf  justification  w  juld 
;i  ive  to  be  all  the  ^renter.  H'^.wever,  if  the 
i.itroduotlou  of  ahiits  ill  aoc.ai  Institutions 
hid  some  advantutjes  m  .addiiun  to  anil- 
ntitaUsm — for  Instance,  greater  freedom  for 
•vtomen.  a  value  in  its  own  right — these  could 
bs  taken  a^i  orTscttiug  seine  other,  pos.slbly 
liirmful,  consequences 

Would  it  be  rifiht  for  the  ge.vernineiit  of 
.1  de.clt/pid  nation  to  make  the  eslabliih- 
.meiit  ol  a  population  control  progruni  in  u 
dsvelopiiij;  nation  a  co, edition  for  exiending 
f  >od  aid  (18.  19)?  Thl^  would  be  t-xtremely 
diifiCLilt  to  ju;itify  on  c-thi(_al  grounds.  At  the 
■•  ;ry  leiiot.  It  would  constitute  an  interfer- 
e  ice  in  a  nation's  right  to  self-deterniluatlon 
I  !0),  Even  more  aerioui.  It  would  be  a  dl- 
r  Kit  exploitation  of  one  uatloa's  poverty  In 
t  le  interests  of  another  nation's  concept  of 
A  hat  is  good  fiir  It;  and  that  would  be  im- 
J  ist.  FiiiaUy,  I  would  argue  that,  on  the 
riisis  of  Aracle  3  of  the  •'Universal  Ueckuiv- 

V  on  '.ji  Human  Kight;>"  (21).  a  failure  to 
pro>ide  uec-ded  food  aid  would  be  a  fu:ida- 
luental  violaiion  of  the  right  lo  lite  (When 
•  lat  aid  could,  without  yreiit  cost  to  the 
henefacior  nation,  be  given).  The  argument 
'.  lat  iuch  ;iid,  with'  nt  an  atteud.uit  popula- 
".  ou  control  prograin.  would  only  make  the 
problem  worse  iu  the  long  run,  Is  defective. 
Ihose  -ilrcady  alive,  and  in  need  of  food, 
i;  ave  a  right  to  sjcuiity-burvlval.  To  wUl- 
f  illy  uUow  them  to  die.  or  to  deprive  them  of 
t  le  necessities  of  life,  iu  the  name  of  saving 
e.en  m,:re  lives  at  a  later  date  cannot  be 
J  istified  in  the  iianie  of  a  ^'reater  prepon- 
dirance  of  good  over  evil.  There  could  be  no 
g.iarantee  that  those  future  lives  would  be 
3  kved.  ar,d  there  would  be  .such  a  violation  ot 
t  le  rights  of  the  livlr.g  •  including  the  right 
t)    life)     that    fundamental    human    vr.lues 

V  ould  be  sacrificed 

Would  It  be  right  for  a  government  to  In- 
.-.  itute  programs  that  go  beyond  family  plan- 
:,  Ing- -particularly  in  a  coercive  direction — 
f  >r  the  sake  of  future  generations?  This  is  a 
piirticul.srly  dlftcult  question,  In  grea'  par". 
t:ecatise  ^hn  rights  of  unborn  generations 
have  never  been  p'^.lU/sophlcally,  legally,  or 
";hlcally  analyzed  In  any  great  depth  (22), 
C  n  the  one  h.md,  it  is  evident  that  the  ac- 
:  ons  of  one  generation  can  have  profound 
eTects  on  the  opMons  available  to  luture 
g;neratio.ia.  And  just  as  thoee  living  owe 
murh  of  their  own  welfare  to  those  who  pre- 
c:ded  them  (beginning  with  their  parents), 
s>,  too.  the  living  would  seem  to  have  cbllga- 
t  oiis  'j>  the  unborn.  On  the  o'her  hand. 
t  lough,     the    living    themselves    do    have 
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rights — not  just  potential,  but  actual.  To  set 
aside  these  rights,  necessary  for  the  dignity 
it  the  living,  in  favor  of  those  not  yet  living 
v.-iiUld,  I  think,  be  to  act  arbitrarily 

A  general  solution  might,  however,  be  sug- 
gested. While  the  rights  of  the  living  should 
take  precedence  over  the  rights  of  unborn 
generations,  the  living  ha\e  an  obligation  to 
refrain  from  actions  that  would  endanger 
future  generations'  enjoyment  of  the  same 
rights  that  the  living  now  enjoy.  This  means. 
for  in.stance,  that  the  present  generation 
shotild  not  exhaust  nonrenewable  resources, 
irrevocably  poil.ite  the  environment,  or  pro- 
create to  such  an  extent  that  future  genera- 
tions will  be  left  with  an  unmanageably  large 
number  of  people.  All  of  these  obligations 
imply  a  restriction  of  freedom.  However,  since 
the  present  peneratlcri  does  have  the  right 
to  make  use  of  natural  resources  and  to  pro- 
create. It  mtist  be  demonstrated  (not  Just  as- 
serted) that  the  conduct  of  the  present  gen- 
eration poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  rights 
of  future  generations.  In  a  word,  the  present 
generation  cannot  be  deprived  of  rights  on 
the  basis  of  vague  speculations  about  the 
future  or  uncertain  projections  Into  the 
future. 

Do  governments  have  the  right  unilaterally 
to  introduce  programs  that  go  beyond  family 
planning?  It  Is  doubtful  that  they  do.  Article 
21  of  the  "Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights"  (IJ)  asicrts  that  '  L,veryo..e  has  the 
right  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  directly  or  through  freely  chosen 
representatives,  .  ,  ,  The  will  of  the  people 
shall  be  the  basis  of  Ihe  authority  of  gi.v- 
ernment,"  There  is  no  evident  reason  that 
matters  pertaining  to  fertility  control  should 
1)6  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this 
right  By  implication,  not  only  nieu.,urcs  that 
go  beyond  family  planning,  but  family  plan- 
ning programs  as  well  require  the  sanctions 
of  the  will  of  ;he  peoi)le  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  people  In  Important  decisions. 

A  RANKING  OF  I'REFEKENCf  S 

'Ihe  preceding  list  of  specific  Issues  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  range  of  possible  ethical 
iss  les  pertaining  to  governmental  action;  It 
lo  meant  only  to  be  illustrative  of  some  of 
the  major  Issues,  Moreover,  the  suggested 
solutions  are  only  illustrative.  The  complex- 
ities of  speciilc  situations  could  well  lead  to 
modifications  of  them.  That  Is  why  ethical 
-inalvsls  can  rarely  ever  say  exactly  what 
ought  to  be  done  In  x  place  at  y  time  by  s 
people.  It  can  suggest  general  guWellnes  only, 

I  wai  t  now  to  propose  some  general  ethi- 
cal guidelines  for  governm(?ntal  action,  rank- 
in;  from  the  mo.st  preferable  to  the  least 
i.ireferable, 

1 )  Given  the  primacy  accorded  freedom  of 
ciiolce,  governments  have  an  obligation  to 
do  everything  within  their  power  to  protect, 
enhance,  and  Implement  freedom  of  choice 
In  family  planning.  This  means  the  estab- 
lishment, as  the  first  order  of  bu,slMes8,  of  ef- 
fective voluntary  family  planning  programs, 

2)  If  it  turns  cut  that  voltmtary  programs 
are  not  effective  In  reducing  excessive  popu- 
lation ijro'A-th.  then  governments  have  the 
right,  as  the  next  step,  to  Introduce  programs 
that  go  beyond  family  planning.  However.  In 
order  to  ju.stlfy  the  tntrodtiction  of  such 
programs,  it  must  be  sho.vn  that  voluntary 
meth'Xls  iiave  been  .idequateiy  and  fairly 
tried,  and  have  ncnetnele  s  failed  and  prom- 
i.se  to  continue  to  fail.  It  is  hlshly  doubtftil 
that,  at  present,  such  programs  have  "failed"; 
they  have  not  been  tried  in  any  massive  and 
systematic  way  1 23  i . 

3)  111  choosing  among  pos-sible  programs 
that  go  beyond  family  planning  govermneuts 
must  first  try  those  which,  comparatively, 
most  respect  freedom  of  choice  ( that  is,  are 
least  coercive).  For  instance,  they  should  try 
"positive"  Incentive  progranas  and  manipu- 
lation of  social  structures  before  resorting  to 
■  nefatlve"  incentive  prngrnms  and  Involun- 
tary fertility  controls. 
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4)  Further,  If  circumstances  force  a  gov- 
ernment to  choose  programs  that  are  quasi 
or  wholly  coercive,  they  can  Justify  such  pro- 
grams If,  and  only  If,  a  nimaber  of  prior  con- 
ditions have  been  met:  (I)  if,  m  the  light 
of  the  primacy  of  free  choice,  a  government 
has  discharged  the  burden  of  proof  necessary 
to  Jtistlfy  a  limitation  of  free  choice — and 
tho  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  government 
I  this  burden  may  be  discharged  by  a  demon- 
stration that  continued  unrestricted  liberty 
poses  a  direct  threat  to  distributive  Justice  or 
security-survival) ;  and  (11)  if,  in  light  of  the 
light  of  citizens  to  take  part  In  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  the  proposed  limita- 
tions on  freedom  promise,  In  the  long  run,  to 
increase  the  options  of  free  choice,  decisions 
to  limit  freedom  are  collective  decisions,  the 
limitations  on  freedom  are  legally  regtilated 
and  the  burden  falls  upon  all  equally,  and  the 
chosen  means  of  limitation  respect  human 
dignity,  which  will  here  be  defined  as  respect- 
ing those  rights  specified  In  the  United  Na- 
tions' "Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights"  (13),  The  end — evexi  security-sur- 
vival— does  not  Justify  the  means  when  the 
means  violate  human  dignity  and  logically 
contradict  the  end. 

A.i  a  general  rule,  the  more  ccserclve  the 
proposed  plan,  the  more  stringent  shotild 
be  the  conditions  necessary  to  justify  and 
regulate  the  coercion.  In  addition,  one  must 
tike  account  of  the  possible  social  conse- 
qiiences  of  different  programs,  consequences 
>)ver  and  above  their  Impact  on  freedom,  Jus- 
tice, and  security-SLU-vlval.  Thus,  If  It  ap- 
pears that  some  degree  of  coercion  Is  re- 
quired, that  policy  or  program  should  be 
chosen  which  (i)  entails,  the  least  amount  of 
coercion.  (11)  limits  the  coercion  to  the  few- 
est ixxssible  Caaes.  (lii)  Is  most  problem- 
specific,  (iv)  allows  the  most  room  for  dis- 
sent of  conscience,  (v)  limits  the  coercion 
to  the  narrowest  possible  range  of  human 
rights,  (vl)  threatens  human  dignity  least. 
ivli)  establishes  the  fewest  precedents  for 
other  forms  of  coercion,  and  (vlll)  Is  moet 
quickly  reversible    if   conditions   change. 

While  It  Is  true  to  say  that  social,  cul- 
tural, and  political  life  requires,  and  has  al- 
ways requued,  some  degree  of  limitation  of 
individual  libtriy — and  thus  some  coercion — 
that  precedent  does  not,  In  Itself,  auto- 
matically justify  the  Introduction  of  new 
limitations  (24),  Every  proposal  for  a  new 
limitation  must  be  Justified  In  Its  own 
terms — the  ::peclfic  form  of  the  proposed  lim- 
itation must  be  specLflcaUy  Justified,  It  must 
be  pr.yved  that  it  represents  the  least  possible 
cuercion,  that  it  minimizes  injustice  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  tliat  It  gives  the 
greatest  promise  of  enhancing  securlty-siu'- 
vival,  and  that  It  has  the  fewest  possible 
harmful  couseqtiences  (both  short-  and  long- 
terra). 

VBL£UOM   AND  RISK-TAKING 

The  approach  I  have  taken  to  the  ethics 
of  population  limitation  has  been  caution- 
ary, I  have  accepted  the  primacy  of  free- 
dom oi  choice  as  is  given  not  only  because 
of  its  primacy  In  United  Nations  and  other 
declarations,  but  also  because  it  Is  a  pri- 
mary human  value,  I  have  suggested  that 
the  burden  of  proof  mtist  He  with  those 
proposals,  policies,  or  programs  that  would 
place  the  primacy  elsewhere.  At  the  sfime 
time,  I  have  laid  down  numerous  conditions 
necessary  to  discharge  the  burden  of  proof. 
Indeed,  these  c  'uditlons  are  so  numerous. 
ana  the  process  of  ethical  Justification  so  dif- 
ficult, that  the  possibility  of  undertaking 
decisive  action  may  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
cluded. This  Is  a  reasonable  concern,  par- 
ticularly if  time  Is  short.  Is  It  reasonable  to 
give  the  ethical  advantage  to  freedom  of 
choice  (25)?  Does  this  not  mean  that  a 
great  chance  Is  being  taken?  Is  it  not  un- 
ethical to  take  risks  of  that  sort,  and  all 
the  more  so  since  others,  rather  than  our- 
selves, will  have  to  bear  the  burden  If  the 
risk-taking  turns  out  disastrously?  In  par- 
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tlcular,  would  It  not  be  Irresponsible  for  gov- 
ernments to  take  risks  of  this  magnitude? 

Three  kinds  of  responses  to  these  ques- 
tions are  possible.  First,  as  mentioned,  It 
can  and  has  been  argued  that  freedom  of 
choice  has  not  been  adequately  tested.  The 
absence  of  a  safe,  effective,  and  Inexpen- 
sive contraceptive  has  been  one  hindrance, 
particularly  in  developing  countries;  It  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  contra- 
ceptive will  eventually  be  developed.  The 
weakness  of  existing  family  planning  pro- 
grams (and  population  policies  dependent 
upon  them)  has,  in  great  part,  been  the  re- 
stilt  of  Inadequate  financing,  poor  adminis- 
tration, and  scanty  research  and  survey 
data  These  are  correctable  deficiencies,  as- 
suming that  nations  give  population  limi- 
tation a  high  priority.  If  they  do  not  give 
population  limitation  a  high  priority.  It  Is 
tmllkely  that  more  drastic  population  policies 
could  be  successfully  Introduced  or  Imple- 
mented. Very  little  effort  has  been  expended 
anywhere  In  the  world  to  educate  people  and 
persuade  them  to  change  their  procreation 
habits.  Until  a  full-scale  effort  has  been 
made,  there  are  few  good  grounds  for  assert- 
ing that  voluntary  limitation  will  be  In- 
eiTectlve. 

Second,  while  the  question  of  sclentlflc- 
medical-technologlcai  readiness,  political 
viability,  administrative  feasibility,  eco- 
nomic capability,  and  asstmaed  effectiveness 
of  proposals  that  would  go  beyond  family 
planning  Is  not  directly  ethical  In  nature,  It 
has  Important  ethical  Implications.  If  aU  of 
these  categories  seem  to  militate  against  the 
practical  possibility  of  Instituting  very 
strong.  Immediate,  or  effective  coercive 
measures,  then  It  could  become  Irresponsible 
to  press  for  or  support  measiures.  This  would 
especially  be  the  case  If  attention  were  di- 
verted away  from  what  could  be  done,  for 
example,  an  intensification  of  family  plan- 
nmg  programs. 

Third,  primacy  has  been  given  to  free- 
dom of  choice  for  ethical  reasons.  Whether 
this  freedom  will  work  as  a  means  of  popula- 
tion limitation  is  a  separate  question.  A 
strong  indication  that  freedom  of  choice 
will  be  ineffective  does  not  establish  grounds 
for  rejecting  It.  Only  If  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  failure  of  this  freedom  to  reduce 
population  growth  threatens  other  Impor- 
tant human  values,  thus  establlshUig  a  gen- 
tiine  conflict  of  values,  would  the  way  be 
open  to  remove  it  from  the  place  of  primacy. 
This  Is  only  another  way  of  asserting  that 
freedom  of  choice  Is  a  right,  grounded  In 
a  commitment  to  human  dignity.  The  con- 
cept of  a  "right"  becomes  meaningless  If 
rights  are  wholly  subject  to  tests  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  demographic  utUlty,  to  be 
given  or  withheld  depending  upon  their  ef- 
fectiveness In  serving  social  goals. 

In  this  sense,  to  predicate  htmian  rights  at 
all  Is  to  take  a  risk.  It  Is  to  assert  that  the  re- 
spect to  be  accorded  human  beings  ought  not 
to  be  dependent  upon  majority  opinion,  cost- 
benefit  analysis,  social  utility,  goverimiental 
magnanimity,  or  popular  opinion.  While  It  Is 
obviously  necessary  to  adjudicate  conflicts 
among  rights,  and  often  to  limit  one  right  In 
order  to  do  Justice  to  another,  the  pertinent 
calculus  Is  that  of  rights,  not  of  utility.  A 
claim  can  be  entered  against  the  primacy 
of  one  right  only  In  the  nam^e  of  one  or  more 
other  Important  rights.  The  proper  route  to  a 
limitation  of  rights  Is  not  directly  from  social 
facts  (demographic,  economic,  and  so  on)  to 
rights,  as  If  these  facts  were  enough  In  them- 
selves to  prove  the  case  against  a  right.  The 
proper  route  Is  from  showing  that  the  social 
facts  threaten  rights,  and  In  what  way,  to 
showing  that  a  limitation  of  one  right  may 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  or  enhance  other 
rights.  To  give  primacy  to  the  right  of  free 
choice  Is  to  take  a  risk.  The  Justification  for 
the  risk  is  the  high  value  assigned  to  the 
right,  a  value  that  transcends  simply  utili- 
tarian considerations. 
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Federation,  London.  1969).  pp.  8-9. 

17.  G.  Hardin.  Fav\.  Plann.  Perspcct.  2,  26 
(June  1970). 

18.  See,  for  example,  W.  H.  Davis,  New  Re- 
pub.  (20  June  1070).  p.  19. 

19.  P.  R.  Ehrllch.  The  Population  Bomb 
(Ballantine  Books,  New  York,  1968),  pp,  158- 
173, 

20.  See  the  "International  Covenant  on 
Economic.  Social  and  Cultural  Rights."  Arti- 
cle 1,  section  1,  paragraph  1  in  Human 
Rights:  A  Compilation  of  International  In- 
struments of  the  United  Nations  (United  Na- 
tions. New  York.  1967) ,  p.  4:  "All  people  have 
the  right  to  self-determination.  By  virtue  of 
that  right  they  freely  determine  their  po- 
litical status  and  freely  pursue  their  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  development." 

21.  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  security  of  person"  (13). 

22.  One  of  the  few  recent  discussions  on  the 
obligation  to  future  generations  Is  In  M,  P, 
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Golding  [UCLA  Law  Review  15.  457  (Febru- 
an,-  1968)  1, 

2:3.  See  D.  Nortman,  In  Reports  on  Popula- 
tion/Family Planning  (Population  Council. 
New  York.  December  1969),  pp,  1-48.  Judith 
Blake  is  pessimistic  about  the  possibilities  of 
family  planning  programs  [J.  Chronic  Dis.  18, 
1181  (1965)  ),  See  also  J,  Blake  [Science  164, 
522  (19C9)  1  and  the  reply  of  O,  Harkavy.  F. 
S,  Jaffe,  S.  M,  Wishik  [ibid.  165.  367  (1969)  ), 

24.  See  E,  Pohlman,  Eugcn.  Quart.  13.  122. 
(June  1966)  :  "The  spectre  of  'experts'  mon- 
keying around  with  stich  private  matters  as 
fijmily  size  desires  frlgtens  many  people  as 
being  to  'Big  Broiherish,'  But  those  Involved 
In  eugenics,  or  psychotherapy,  or  child  psy- 
chology, or  almost  any  aspect  of  family  plan- 
ning are  constantly  open  to  the  charge  of 
interfering  in  private  lives,  so  that  the  charge 
would  not  be  new,  ,  ,  ,  Of  course,  many  Injus- 
tices have  been  done  wltli  the  rationale  of 
being  'for  their  own  good.'  But  the  popula- 
tion avalanche  may  be  used  to  Justify — per- 
haps rationalize — contemplation  of  large- 
scale  attempts  to  manipulate  family  size  de- 
sires, even  rather  stealthily,"  This  mode  of 
reasoning  may  explain  how  some  people  will 
think  and  act.  but  It  does  not  consti- 
tute anything  approaching  an  ethical 
jtistiflcatlon. 

25.  P.  R.  Ehrllch  (19.  pp.  197-198)  argues 
that  the  taking  of  strong  steps  now  to  curb 
population  growth  Is  the  wiser  ai'd  safer 
gamble  than  doing  nothing  or  too  little.  This 
seems  to  me  a  reasonable  enough  position, 
up  to  a  point.  That  point  would  come  when 
the  proposed  steps  would  seriously  endanger 
human  dignity;  an  ethic  of  survival,  at  the 
cost  of  other  basic  human  values.  Is  not  worth 
the  cost. 

26.  This  article  Is  an  abridgment  of  an  "Oc- 
casional Paper"  [Ethics  and  Population  Lim- 
itation (Population  Council.  New  York. 
1971)  1  atid  was  wTltten  while  the  author  was 
a  staff  associate  at  the  Population  Council  In 
1969-70  I  would  particularly  like  to  thank 
Bernard  Berelson  for  his  suggestions  and 
criticisms. 
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JECTIVES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    lEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te.xas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

the  nationiil  coniinai-Kaer  of  the  Disabled 
Americaoi  Veterans  appeared  bciore  the 
House  Committee  on  Veteran;?'  Affairs 
this  morning.  For  Uie  information  01  all 
Members  of  the  Hou.se,  I  include  my  in- 
tioductoiT  remarks  of  the  distingished 
commander  and  the  .'Statement  which  he 
presented  outlining  the  1972  legislative 
pi-orram  of  the  DAV: 
Remarks  bv   Honorable  Olin  E,  Teague  ON 

iNTRODt-CING     DAV     NATIONAL      COMM,iNDEH 

Edward  T.  Conbov 

Members  of  the  committee  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  today  to  Intro- 
duce N.ttional  Commander  Ldw,ird  r.  Conroy 
of  the  Disabled  .American  Veterans, 

Conimander  Conroy  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  his  i;ountry  as  a  citizen  soldier. 
H.ivlng  graduated  from  Xavler  Military  Acad- 
emy In  New  York,  he  was  commissioned  as  a 
secoitd  lieutenant  and  volunteered  for  active 
duty  la  Korea,  seivlng  with  the  25th  Infantry 
Division.  He  received  a  battlefield  promotion 
to  first  lieutenant  while  leading  his  platoon 
and  directing  the  defense  of  'Heartbreak 
Ridge",    He    received    almost    fatal    gunshot 
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woiiuds  during  tills  action  but  still  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  attack  until  a  white 
ph  >sptiorou3  grenade  landed  near  him  re- 
iuUmg  In  severe  bums  over  his  entire  body. 
Fo!  this  outstanding  action,  General  Mark 
Clark  personally  presented  Conamander  Con- 
roy  with  the  Silver  Star  and  the  Purple 
Heirt. 

jifter    undergoing    extensive    surgery,    in- 
clDciing  amputation   of  his  left  arm.  Com- 
mander  Conroy.   who   had   hop>ed   to   study 
changed  his  vocation  to  law,  re- 
i'lng   his  master  of  laws  degree   In   1957. 
is  a  member  of  the  bar  in  the  District  of 
mb;a  and  Maryland,  and  has  been  ad- 
.ted  to  practice  before  the  United  States 
Court 
has    served    in    both    the    House    and 
ate  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  and  has 
floor  manager  for  all  veteriiis'  leglsla- 
He   presently   serves   as   State   senator 
rotii  the  first  legislative  district   in  Prince 
s  County, 
ommander.  it  is  an  honor  to  welcome  you 
todav. 
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Statement  of  Edward  T.  Conroy 

1  Ir.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 

;ee:    This  is,  Indeed,  a  very  high  honor 

privilege  to  come  before  you  and  present 

1972  Legislative  Program  of  the  Disabled 

encan  Veterans. 

am  particularly  pleased  to  share  tliis  very 
occasion    with    a    deeply    dedicated 
of    DAV    Department    and    National 
who  have   Journeyed  here   from  all 
ions  of  the  Nation  "o  tiike  part  m  our 
-Winter     Cuiilerence.     These     ir.eetings. 
occur   aniiually,   achieve    two   objec- 
s — they  allow  for  a  series  of  dlscusslon.- 
matters   of   urgent  concern   to  the  DA\' 
ship  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  tu 
as^re  a  continuity  of  Interest  In  the  fui.da- 
tal  purpose  for  whicli  our  Organization 
created   That  purpose,  in  part,  urges  all 
js  to  do  what  Is  necessary  'to  adva;ice  the 
rest  and  work  for  the  betterment  of  ail 
.anded.    injured    -ind    otherwise    disabled 
•   veterans  '   This   objective — rightly    und 
tlfiably — iiii.iudes    consideration    of    the 
eran's  obligation   to   his   family.   Accord- 
ly.  the  Concerns  of  the  disabled  veteran's 
dependents  und  survivors  must  also  be  con- 
red    in    any   meaningful    and    rewarding 
is*stance  programs, 
"he  primary  mission  oi  o^.r  Orgai.i/atiuii 
i^arried  out  principally  through  our  Na- 
lal  Service  Oificers  who  are  stationed   m 
ices     of      the      Veterans      .Administration 
thi  oughout  the  cuimtrv.  These  168  full  time 
ional  employees — 63   of  whom  are   Viet- 
veteraas — a&jist    veterans    with    their 
ms  for  compensation,  pension,  hospltal- 
lon.  medical  treatment,  educational  and 
tlonal  training,  and  sundry  other  bene- 
whlch  have  beeii  provided  by  this  Com- 
,tee  and  the  Congress.  These  services  are 
I  ended  with  no  charge  tu  the  veteran, 
c  me  assure  y  jti.  ^L••.  Chairman,  of  the 
pr(Jfound  sense  of  pride  I  feel  for  the  DAV 
Ice  program  and  the  prominence  it  has 
:alned  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  our 

ional  Service  Officers. 

■  T:ie  DAV  participates  actively  m  cither  pro- 

,s  which,  although  not  too  widely  known. 

ertheless.   serve   a    very   useful   and   hu- 

itarlan  purpose. 

Our    scholarship    program    provides    four 

of  college   to  needy  children  of  serv- 

ce^connected  disabled  veterans.  At  present. 

have  approximately  47  students  Involved 

;he  program. 

i  .nother  on-going  and  growing  program  inl- 

by    our    Organization    Is    the    DAV 

ting  for  the  Handicapped.  The  Disabled 

n   Veterans  Is  the  only  veteran   or- 

Izatlon    that   has   committed   itself   to  a 

partnership  with  the  Boy  Scout.^  of 

ca  to  help  carry  the  load  of  scouting  for 

handicapped.    The   DAVs   participation 

this  highly  successful  program  reflects.  In 
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I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

our  view,  a  genuine  desire  to  recognize  the 
dignity  of  disabled  youngsters,  and  to  de- 
liver the  .service  which  they  need  and  which, 
indeed,  they  deserve  and  enjoy. 

Our  Employment  Assistance  Program  in- 
volves itself  deeply  in  the  employraeiit  prob- 
.enii  of  disabled  '.var  veterans,  our  National 
Interim  Employment  Committee  is  currently 
developing  an  e.xpanded  program  of  employ- 
ment services  to  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Vietneim  ei^.  We  have  recently  sent  question- 
luiires  to  these  young  veterans  to  determine 
the  utilization  and  effectiveneso  of  the  Pub- 
lic Employment  Service.  Our  survey  indicates 
that  appro.iiimately  50  percent  of  tliose  re- 
sponding are  not  registered  with  that  Agency. 
We  have,  therefore,  instituted  a  pilot  pro- 
gram which,  at  present.  Involves  the  States 
of  Xllluois,  Connecticut  and  Arkansas.  We 
have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  Veterans 
Emplo>"ment  Representatives  and  other  offi- 
cials to  provide  special  counseling  and  place- 
meiit  assistance  for  those  disabled  veterans 
whose  returned  questionnaires  Indicate  a 
need  lor  such  assistance. 

We  plan  to  expand  this  phuse  of  our  pru- 
yi-am  to  other  states,  and  to  establish  con- 
tact with  employers  so  as  to  improve  their 
lilriiig  practices  with  respect  to  disabled  vet- 
erans. Hopefully,  our  efl'orto — in  conjunction 
with  etnployment  service  personnel — will  re- 
sult, in.  substantially  greater  training  and 
i'mployment  opportunities  for  thousands  of 
di-sabled  war  veterans. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  sulioiance  of  our 
Legislative  Program.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  command  and  to  thank 
you  and  the  Committee  members  for  the 
legislative  achlevemenus  of  the  1st  Session  o: 
the  92nd  Congresis  Thoy  represent  the  latest 
addition  to  an  already  well-established  rec- 
ord uf  affirmative  Committee  aciions  on  be- 
half of  the  nation's  disabled  war  veterans, 
their  dependents  and  survivors. 

The  Increases  in  pension  payments,  the  in- 
cre,i£es  la  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
peiisation,  the  improvem.ents  in  the  homo 
loan  a:id  medical  programs  are  welcomed  and 
appreciated  by  all  members  of  the  DAV  and 
Its  Auxiliary. 

We  have  great  hope  for  what  this  dlstln- 
guislied  Commit! ee  will  accomplish  this  year. 
Indeed,  we  of  the  DUabled  .American  Vet- 
erans, have  been  heartened  by  the  overall 
;itmosphere  of  hope  ,ind  concern  that  ha.s 
preceded  this  hearing.  The  proposed  VA  budg- 
et is  at  an  all-time  high  and  Its  medical 
budget  IS  also  the  highest  ever.  Surely,  this 
is  encouraging. 

On  this  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
now  to  turn  directly  to  the  heart  of  our  tes- 
timony. 

As  you  know.  Mr,  Chairmivn.  DAV  Legisl.i- 
ti.e  Programs  spring  from  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  our  National  Conventions  and  our 
National  Executive  Committee.  On  the  basis 
of  N.itional  Convention  resolutions  adopted 
last  August,  we  believe  our  Organization  has 
fashioned  a  Legislative  Program  that  is  sound 
and  reasonable — a  kind  of  program  that 
blends  what  we  think  Is  Important,  positive 
and  feasible.  It  Is  recognized,  of  course,  that 
time  does  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  all 
facets  of  cur  program.  However.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  when  your  Committee  holds  later  hear- 
ings, you  will  allow  Us  to  appear  and  discuss 
in  detail  some  of  the  matters  I  shall  touch 
upon  only  briefly  here  today. 

DISABILITY    COMPENS.\TION 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Committee  and  the 
Congress  throughout  the  years  have  given 
steadfast  recognition  to  the  concept  that 
disabilities  Incurred  as  a  result  of  service  In 
our  Armed  Forces  entitled  the  sufferer  to 
very  special  recognition  and  gratitude  from 
the  nation.  It  has  been  accepted  that  com- 
pensatloii  payments  should  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  service- 
connected  disabled — and  to  meet  those  need 
by  providing  payments  based  on  the  Ingredi- 
ents of  compassion  and  understanding. 
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The  basic  rates  of  compensatlou  payable  in 
wartime  cases  currently  range  from  $26  for 
a  10  percent  disability  to  $450  per  month  for 
total  disability. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  DAV  that  there 
should  be  a  substantial,  and  immediate.  In- 
crease in  these  monthly  payments.  We  feel 
that  the  Increase  must  be  so  substantial  as 
to  take  into  account  not  only  the  loes  in 
purchasing  value  since  the  last  increase  in 
July,  1970,  but  also  an  estimate  of  the  addi- 
tional loss  which  will  occur  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  next  review  of  the  Disability 
Coinpensatlon  Program. 

Of  the  more  than  2  million  veterans  on  the 
VA  compensation  rolls,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 123,000  whose  income  is  limited  solely 
to  monthly  compensation  payments. 

Compared  with  average  earnings,  the  pres- 
ent monthly  rate  for  the  totally  disabled  war 
veteran  is  grossly  inadequate.  Available  sta- 
tistical data  show  that  the  1971  average  earn- 
ings for  production  workers  In  private  manu- 
facturing Industries  was  $7,809.36,  while  the 
c»mpensatlon  for  the  severely  disabled  un- 
employed war  veteran  Is  $5,400.00  per  year. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  veteran  should 
be  left  behind  In  the  "earnings"  race. 

Other  data  show  that  the  median  annual 
income  of  male  veterans  In  the  civilian 
population  for  calendar  year  1970  was  $8,660. 
Wages  In  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
have  been  increased  approximately  12  per- 
cent since  July  1970.  In  this  same  period, 
non-service-connected  disability  payments 
have  been  raised  on  two  occasions  for  a  total 
of  16  percent. 

It  is  our  hope  that  serious  study  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  facts  set 
forth  above  will  lead  youi-  Committee  to  give 
the  highest  priority  to  recommendations  for 
well-deserved  increases  in  the  basic  rates  of 
service-connected  disability  compensation. 

There  are  other  compensation  matters  of 
high  importance  to  the  DAV  which  will  draw 
our  attention  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
We  are  particularly  interested  In  legislation 
providing  for  dependency  allowances  for  vet- 
erans whose  disabilities  are  rated  less  than 
50  percent,  and  a  clothing  allowance  for  vet- 
erans who,  because  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability, wear  prosthetic  appliances  which 
tear  or  wear  out  their  clothing. 

We  think  there  la  a  very  Justifiable  case 
for  Increases  In  the  dei)endency  allowances 
to  restore  their  purchasing  value;  and  a 
specially  urgent  case  for  Increases  to  those 
veterans  who  receive  the  $47  monthly  award 
for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  body 
organs.  These  sf>eclal  awards  were  last  In- 
creased in  1952.  The  DAV  has  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  $47  on  numerous  oc- 
casions with  no  headway.  It  is  now  more  than 
20  years  after  the  last  Increase  and  the  pro- 
posal Is  still  prominently  in  our  program. 

During  this  entire  period,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  persistently  opposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  an  Increase  In  these  awards 
on  the  pretext  that  It  is  conducting  a  study 
to  "vadidate"  the  Disability  Rating  Sched- 
ule. We  are  told  that  recommendation.^ 
based  on  the  study  may  be  available  on  April 
1,  1972.  However,  we  would  point  out  that 
while  the  so-called  validation  may  change 
some  of  the  disability  "percentage  evalua- 
tions," it  can  have  no  effect  on  the  supple- 
mental statutory  rate  which  the  Congres.^ 
authorized  in  consideration  of  factors  "other 
than  the  economic  loss"  suffered  by  the 
veteran. 

In  Its  action,  the  Congress  recognized  that 
there  was  no  way  to  adequately  compensat-e 
a  veteran  who  has  lost  a  limb  or  an  eye,  or  a 
veteran  who  has  suffered  Irreparable  psy- 
chological damage  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  the  Congress  rightfully 
sought  to  repay  these  disabled  American 
veterans  for  the  pain  and  suffering,  the  loss 
of  physical  and  mental  integrity,  which  these 
disabilities  by  their  very  nature  often  bring. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
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these  and  other  Items  relating  to  the  dis- 
ability compensation  program  at  future 
Committee  hearings. 

EDt'CATION    AND  TRAINING 

^  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  it  is  generally 
iccepted  by  the  American  people  that  those 
who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  citizenship.  While 
they  are  off  serving  their  country,  others  of 
their  age  lure  preparing  for  occupational  or 
professional  careers.  We  think  it  only  fair 
that  the  ex-serviceman  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  educational  and  training 
.idvantages  lost  during  his  period  of  active 
lallitary  duty. 

This  opportunity  was  enhanced  when  your 
Committee  on  February  29th  favorably  re- 
ported H.R.  12828.  This  legislation,  which  has 
since  passed  the  House,  contains  a  wide  va- 
riety of  features,  some  of  which  would  sat- 
isfy resolutions  adopted  by  our  most  recent 
National  Convention.  Among  other  things.  It 
provides  a  well-deserved  Increase  in  the 
monthly  subsistence  allowances  paid  to  se- 
verely disabled  veterans  receiving  training 
under  the  VA  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. Aiiother  provision  would  increase  the 
monthly  rates  of  educational  assistance  pay- 
able to  veterans,  and  to  wives,  widows  and 
children  of  service-connected  totally  dis- 
abled and  deceased  veterans  under  the  War 
Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educational  As.slst- 
ance  .Art. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 

In  previous  appearances  before  this  Com- 
mittee, the  DAV  outlined  Its  position  with 
respect  to  the  National  Cemetery  System  as 
It  Is  currently  operated.  We  have  consistently 
urged — as  we  do  now — that  the  operational 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  system  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the 
.Army  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Legislation  to  bring  this  about  is 
presently  under  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  enacted,  the  legislation  would,  In  our 
opinion,  eliminate  the  conftising  and  uncer- 
tain conditions  currently  associated  wrlth  the 
cemetery  program,  and  would  result  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  unified  and  orderly  system. 

The  officers  and  resources  of  our  national 
Organization  are  ready  and  on  call  to  assist 
in  helping  resolve  this  urgent  problem. 

VA    MEDICAL   PROGRAM 

Another  Item  of  real  significance  to  the 
DAV  relates  to  the  program  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  disabled  war  veterans. 

We  believe  that  the  well-being  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and  the  debt  his  nation  owes 
him  commands  aggressive  action  to  make 
certain  he  receives  a  high  standard  of  medi- 
cal service  as  a  niatter  of  right.  In  this  re- 
gard, Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate  here 
our  grateful  thanks  to  you  and  the  Com- 
mittee members  for  Initiating  and  following 
through  with  the  action  that  led  to  House 
pas.sage  of  legislation  In  the  92nd  Congress 
to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  senices  to 
eligible  war  veterans. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  one  of 
the  many  excellent  features  of  the  Veterans 
Medical  Care  Act  of  1971.  It  would  provide 
hospital  and  medical  care  to  the  wife  or  child 
of  a  totally  nnd  permanently  disabled  serv- 
ice-connected veteran  and  to  the  widow  or 
child  of  a  veteran  who  has  died  as  a  result 
of  service-connected  disability. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
DAV  Is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
VA  medical  budget  for  1973  is  the  highest 
ever.  Among  other  things.  It  calls  for  an 
Increase  of  11.000  new  medical  employees: 
for  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  veterans  to 
be  cared  for  both  on  an  In-patlent  and  out- 
patient basis;  for  construction;  for  prosthet- 
ic research  and  for  VA  nursing  care  units. 

Despite  these  promising  improvements, 
there  Is  a  growing  concern  among  DAV  mem- 
bers about  a  trend  strongly  underway  to 
assimilate  the  VA  medical  system  Into  a 
National  Health  Care  Plan  under  the  Juris- 
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diction  of  HEW  or  somo  other  social  service 
agency. 

The  DAV  recognizes  that  the  problem  of 
health  care  for  the  general  population  i? 
swelling  rapidly  and  that  legislation  Is  needed 
to  deal  realistically  with  all  lispccts  of  'he 
health  care  issue.  However,  the  D.AV  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  scheme  which  ha.s 
as  Its  object  the  absorption  of  the  VA  medi- 
cal and  hospital  program  Into  a  sweeping 
national  health  insurance  system.  Converse- 
ly, we  firmly  advocate  that  the  VA  hospital 
program,  as  presently  constltvited.  not  only 
be  preserved  Intact  but  also  be  expanded 
and  Improved  for  the  benefit  of  America's  war 
disabled. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  attempted  here  to- 
day to  bring  to  notice  some  of  the  highlights 
of  our  objectives  for  the  year  1972.  As  ex- 
pressed earlier,  we  think  our  program  Is  a 
reasonable  one.  Is  feasible  and  supportable, 
and  represents  what  we  believe  to  be  needed 
improvements  In  veterans'  programs. 

Before  concluding  my  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  brief  word  about 
the  draft  "amnesty"  Issue,  which  as  you 
know,  Is  evoking  rancorous,  bitter  debate 
across  the  country. 

This  burning  question  must,  in  our 
opinion,  be  evaluated  with  the  utmost 
honesty  and  frankness.  Reports  Indicate  that 
there  are  about  70,000  draft  dodgers  and  de- 
serters residing  in  Canada  and  Sweden.  A 
large  number  have  said  they  were  obligated 
by  conscience  to  take  flight.  We  rather  think 
they  were  motivated  more  by  the  basic  In- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  In  any  event,  the 
really  astounding  aspect  of  this  whole  matter 
Is  the  present  attitude  of  some  of  the  defec- 
tors. At  a  recent  press  conference  In  Toronto, 
a  representative  group  demanded  'totally 
non-punltlve  restoration"  of  their  civil 
rights  If  and  when  they  return  to  the  United 
States.  They  rejected  without  reservation  any 
alternative  service  as  a  condition  for  amnesty. 

We  do  not  think  these  people  will  win 
favor  with  any  veteran  groups.  It  Is  our  con- 
sidered opinion  that  amnesty  should  not  now 
be  granted,  that  the  merits  of  the  individual 
case  should  be  decided  separately,  and  only 
after  the  conflict  has  ended  and  all  who 
served  their  nation  honorably  have  returned 
home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  again  express  our 
grateful  appreciation  for  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  better  note  on  which  to  bring 
my  statement  to  a  close  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  and  publicly  thank  the  dedicated 
and  conscientious  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee staff.  The  officials  of  our  Organization 
receive  the  Staff's  splendid  cooperation  not 
only  when  hearings  are  in  progress  but  all 
through  the  year;  and  for  this  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 
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HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  saying  what  you  have 
to  .say  in  the  Extensions  of  the  Recorii  is 
perhaps  the  laziest  way  that  we  Con- 
gressmen can  speak  either  to  each  other 
or  to  our  constituencies  and  the  Nation. 
In  this  instance,  however,  I  cannot  avoid 
the  temptations  to  make  use  of  the  Ex- 
tensions. For  what  I  have  to  say  deals 
with  the  proposed  extension  of  our  U.S. 
Capitol  Building:  Another  extension  and 
expression  of  mental  laziness. 

Witness  the  facts  that  have  gone  to 
produce  this  momentou.sly  bad  decision. 
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Three  years  ago.  we  were  told  that  the 
Capitol  was  going  to  fall  down  about  our 
ears.  Therefore,  a  $250,000  stud,v  wa,' 
commis.'^ioned  The  final  report  .-^tated, 
succinctly,  that  Chicken  Little  had  been 
wrong:  the  sky  wa.*:  not  falling;  and  it 
would  take  only  some  $lfi  million  to  ef- 
fort iiroper  restoration. 

What  was  the  response  of  the  so-called 
Commission  on  the  Extension  of  the  Cap- 
itol to  this  report?  Well  it  recommended 
a  $45  to  $60  milhon  extension  on  the 
gi-ound-^  that  restoration  would  exceed 
the  $15  million  limit  and  perhaps  might 
even  rise  to  the  incredible  expense  of  $16 
or  $17  million.  Just  imagine  going  in  to 
j.-ier.suade  your  local  banker  that  he  could 
.save  $17  million  by  spending  $60  million. 
You  would  get  thrown  out  on  your  ear. 
parkins'^'n's  law 

Well,  my  friends  and  colleagues,  it 
makes  very  pood  sense,  very  good  lazy 
sense,  ii  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  Parkin- 
.son's  Li\w.  This  law  simply  states  that  it 
is  the  chief  function  of  ever>'  organiza- 
tional structure  to  fight  for  as  much  turf 
and  as  many  employees  with  useless  pa- 
perwork as  it  can  possibly  get,  whether 
this  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  people 
who  support  it^and  for  whom  it  pre- 
sumably functions — or  not. 

This  is  certainlv  a  tendency  of  all  bu- 
leaucracies  and  we.  in  Congress,  who 
are  elected  to  speak  up  for  the  fiscal  and 
environmental  welfare  of  the  peoiile.  arc 
lazy,  indeed,  if  we  accede  to  it.  There- 
fore, the  topic  of  this  Capitol  extension 
will  be  a  measure  either  of  our  active 
responsibility  or  of  our  utt^r  lazine.s.s  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  the  people  both  of 
this  towTi  and  country  In  1961,  a  col- 
league of  ours  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Reussi  conducted  an  investigation  into 
the  deterioration  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
and  recommended  action.  He  condemned 
"the  uiinecessary  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral facilities  in  the  Washington  metro- 
I'olitan  area"  in  terms  of  the  economic 
dislocations  and  health  problems  which 
it  was  tlien  causinp  and  is  now  augment- 
ing past  the  limits  of  reason.  It  was  to  be 
a  policy  that  "no  additional  facilities 
will  be  established  in  the  Wa.shir.pton 
metropolitan  area  if  their  functions  can 
be  carried  on  \nth  equal  or  greater  effi- 
ciency elsewhere." 

Since  that  time,  the  oppasite  of  thLs 
clarion  Kood  sense  has  been  the  policy  of 
our  Government.  As  I  have  remarked  in 
these  pages  before.  Washington,  long 
overloaded  with  Federal  construction.  Is 
now  beginning  to  resemble  an  elephant 
stampede  of  waste  and  disruption.  We  are 
talking  about  building  a  convention  cen- 
ter-sports arena  complex  which  will  re- 
place our  local  Chinese  community,  for 
instance,  at  the  same  time  that  RFK 
Stadium  and  the  Coliseum  are  laslng 
monev  hand  over  fist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rape  is  never  inadvertent, 
but  sometimes  it  can  appear  so  If  tliis 
House  continues  to  ignore  the  plinlit  both 
of  the  people  of  Washington.  DC.  and  of 
other  areas  of  this  country  which  need 
Federal  construction,  such  an  appear- 
ance may  well  become  indicative,  for 
many,  of  an  intent  Since  Mr  Rfttss'  ef- 
fort a  decade  ago.  many  things  have  hap- 
pened in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cap- 
itol— many  thin'^s  to  fulfill  the  warnings 
of  that  time. 
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The  Rayburn  Building  was  completed, 
net  only  late  and  at  a  much  greater  cost 
tl-  an  first  anticipated,  but  in  an  arcliitec- 
tural  style  of  Mussolini's  finest  hour. 
Purking  lots  have  been  built  behind 
L(ingT*orth  and  Rayburn  with  parks  and 
mjuntains  that  have  the  clean,  well- 
i  arded  look  of  a  fortress. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  that  citadel 
of  aloof  highmindedness,  has  made  per- 
hi  ,ps  the  greatest  land  grab  of  us  all.  The 
Pliza  Hotel  has  been  taken  over  as  a 
seiatorial  annex.  Construction  Is  now 
CO  :itemplated  of  a  new  senatorial  park- 
In?  facility.  And  now  the  Capitol  itself, 
ith  its  projected  extension,  erupts  into 
picture,  promising  an  elongated  sea- 
of  drill  presses  and  marble  chalk 
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CAPITOL    HILL   CONE    MAD 


Speaker,  what  are  we  trying  to  do 
?  Do  we  want  the  Hill  to  become  a 
miniature  garrison  state,  safe  even  from 
liman  habitation?  Do  we  want  to  ex- 
d  it  10  blocks  in  four  directions  and 
ultimately  erect  a  wall  around  it.  equa.t- 
the  people's  assembly  with  the  city 
God?  In  a  larger  sense,  do  we  want 
Wkshington  to  become  some  sort  of  ter- 
;e  replica  of  Dante's  Inferno— with 
gs  extending  outward  into  the  sub- 
where  one  lives  at  a  distance  from 
hub  according  to  one's  GS  rating — 
ult|imately  a  thin  band  of  GS-18's  around 
beltway  who  know  nothing  and  care 
nothing  about  the  fire,  the  s'um.  the 
(tto  in  their  midsf 
believe  this  House  would  do  well  to 
ojitemplate  and  rethink  what  we  are  do- 
In  our  Nation's  Capital  by  allowing 
project  after  proiect  of  useless  Federal 
construction  in  Washington.  I  believe  we 
should  also  redirect  our  thinking  to  the 
•acy  of  putting  Federal  buildings  in 
low-population  States  where  they 
mi^ht  do  some  good,  not  some  harm.  I 
e  that  we  might  start  such  a  re- 
apfraisal  of  priorities  and  aim.-  by  killing 
fatted  calf  of  the  pro'ected  Capitol 
ex^nslon  outright. 

HOW   IT   IS    DONE 

would  obviously  behoove  my  case  if 
ould  point  out  how  Members  of  Con- 
might  avoid  being  "lazy."  I  will  try. 
;  Extension  Commission's  vote  directs 
Capitol   Architect,   Mr.   George  M. 
Wiiite.  to  proceed  with  plans  calling  lor 
extension,  expected  to  add  about 
conference  and  ofQce  rooms  to  our 
Cajjitol,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $60  mil- 
to  the  taxpayers.  May  I  say  that 
Is  the  usual  procedure.  The  GSA 
directed,  in  an  instance  earlier  al- 
ludfcd  to,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  proposed 
.■ention  center-sports  arena  complex 
Mount  Vernon   Square.   Once  such 
are  set,  it  is  very  hard.  In  any  in- 
effectively to  oppose  them.  But  we 
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Tjhe  procedure  leaves  opposing  Mem- 
of  Congress  with  only  one  option: 
can  fight  appropriations  requests 
ictual  construction.  But  these  appro- 
priations will  not  be  made  until  the 
s  are  drawn.  The  cards  are  there- 
stacked  in  favor  of  the  proposers  of 
plans,  but  their  odds  for  success  are 
100  percent  if  enough  of  us  stand  up 
l-e  counted  against  them.  If  enough 
oppjsition  Is  heard  and  felt  at  the  out- 
set, enthusiasm  for  further  construction 
will  dwindle  and  so  will  the  plans. 
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THE  ■WISDOM  AND  CONSTTTUTION- 
ALITY  OF  HABITUAL  OFFENDER 
LAWS 


March  U,  1972 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  system 
of  correction  and  criminal  law  has  been 
facing  increasingly  acute  difficulties  in 
recent  years.  The  increase  in  drug  use 
has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase 
in  crime;  Judicial  decisions,  while  afford- 
ing long-ignored  constitutional  rights  to 
defendants,  have  further  complicated 
the  criminal  proce.ss.  Our  prisons  are 
shameful  jungles  which  rehabilitate  no 
one  and  which,  along  with  the  Inexcus- 
able disabilities  visited  upon  convicts 
who  have  served  their  debt  to  society,  do 
little  more  than  insure  that  their 
"alumni"  will  become  recidivists. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  one  of  the  basic  aspects  of  our  cor- 
rectional philosophy— the  incarceration 
of  offenders  in  fortre=s-like  prisons  for 
extended  periods  of  time — is  a  most 
counterproductive  strateg%-. 

One  device  commonly  used  to  increase 
the  period  for  which  a  connct  will  be  in- 
carcerated Is  the  '-habitual  offender" 
law.  Under  such  statutes,  third  or  .subse- 
quent offenders  are  not  only  sentenced 
to  time  in  prison  for  the  crimes  for  which 
they  are  convicted,  but  also  to  additional 
time  because  they  have  had  prior  con- 
victions. 

Daniel  Katkin,  an  outstanding  young 
professor  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo,  has  recently  published 
an  article  considering  both  the  philo- 
sophical and  constitutional  aspects  of 
habitual  offender  laws.  It  is  an  extremely 
thoughtful  and  erudite  study,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

HABiTtTAL  Offender  Laws:  A  Reco.nsideration 
(By   D.-iniel    Katie n  •) 

I.   HISTORY   A.ND   PURPOSE 

Recidivism  Is  a  comp.iratlvely  new  social 
problem.  Prior  to  the  movement  for  penal 
reform  In  England  ( 1750-1833)  even  the  most 
trining  offenses  were  punishable  either  by 
h.^nging  or  by  Imprisonment  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  only  a  slightly  more  protracted 
death.'  Thus,  while  there  were  unquestion- 
ably habitual  criminal.=,  there  were  few  whose 
careers  were  not  ended  by  a  first  conviction. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  this 
unexpected  con.?equence  of  reform — thepres- 
euce  of  the  habitual  crl.-nlnal— was  clearly 
recognized  and  cittentlon  wa.s  focu.sed  on  the 
resultant  issues  of  social  protection  and  de- 
terrence.- The  concept  of  preventive  deten- 
tion for  repeated  offenders  was  Initially  sug- 
gested In  the  Gladstone  Committee  Report  of 
1895.'  which  Is  generally  regarded  as  a  land- 
ln.^T^s.  in  the  history  of  pro^esslve  penology.* 
While  the  Committee  urged  the  acceptance  "of 
rehabilitation  as  a  goal  of  the  penal  system," 
It  was  skeptical  about  the  capacity  for  ref- 
ormation of  recidivist  offenders: 

"There  Is  evidently  a  large  class  of  habitual 
criminals—  who  live  by  robbery  and  thieving 
-md  petty  larceny— who  run  the  risk  of  com- 
p.aratively  short  sentences  with  comparative 
indifference.  They  make  money  rapidly  by 
crime,  they  enjoy  life  after  their  fajshlon, 
and  then,  on  detection  and  conviction,  serve 
their  time  quietly,  with  the  full  deter'mlna- 
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tion  to  revert  to  crime  when  thev  come  out. 
We  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of 
habitual  criminals  at  large  are  composed  of 
men  of  this  class.  When  an  offender  has  been 
convicted  a  fourth  time  or  more  he  or  she  Is 
pretty  sure  to  take  to  crime  as  a  profes- 
sion and  sooner  or  later  to  return  to  pris- 
on. We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that 
further  corrective  measures  are  desirable  for 
these  persons.  When  under  sentence  they 
complicate  prison  management — when  at 
Urge  they  are  responsible  for  the  commission 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  undetected  crime: 
they  are  a  nuisance  to  the  community.  To 
punish  them  for  the  particular  offense  is  al- 
most useless;  the  real  offense  is  the  willful 
persistence  In  the  deliberately  acquired  habit 
of  crime." ' 

This  analysis  led  to  the  suggestion  that  a 
system  of  e.xtended  sentences  for  repeated 
offenders  be  created.  Loss  of  liberty  was  en- 
vlsloned  primarily  as  a  deterrent;  but  it  was 
recognized  that  should  it  fall  to  serve  that 
purpose,  It  would  still  protect  society  by 
Isolating  the  offender  for  lengthy  periods.' 
The  Gl.idstone  Committee  did  not  Intend  for 
t;;e  sentence  to  be  excessively  punitive.  In- 
deed the  report  suggested  that  habitual 
criminals  "not  be  treated  with  the  severity 
rf  first-class  hard  labour  or  penal  servi- 
tude." '  which  was  generally  not  only  hard, 
but  also  dull,  useless,  uninteresting  and 
monotonous,"  but  rather  that  they  be  kept 
'under  less  onerous  conditions."  '« 

The  Committee's  recommendations  for  the 
:rea'ment  of  habitual   offenders  were  oper- 
aMonallzed  in  The  Prevention  of  Crime  Act 
of   1908."   which   authorized   courts   to  sen- 
tence off'?nders  to  periods  of  preventive  de- 
tention. Such  a  sentence  could  be  given  only 
if,  after  conviction,  the  offender  admitted  or 
was  found  by  the  Jury  to  have  had  at  least 
three  pr'or  convictions  .=lnce  the  age  of  16.  or 
hp-d  been  found  to  be  a  habitual  offender  on 
the   occasion   of   an   earlier  conviction   and 
^"cn   sentenced    then    to   preventive   deten- 
tion. The  sentence  was  to  be  not  less  than 
the  nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  was  to  be 
consecutive  rather  than  concurrent  with  the 
*«rm    awarded    for   the   substantive    offense. 
This  "dual  track"  system  of  sentencing  was 
criticized    by    opposition    members    on    the 
ground  that  society  ought  not  to  inflict  two 
pains  on  a  prisoner.  The  government,  how- 
ever, refused  to  yield,  and  consecutive  sen- 
tence.s   remained   the  law   in   England   until 
pa.s.sage  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1948.'^ 
Even  during  the  years  when  Gladstone  was 
helping  to  fa.shlon  the  law  of  England,  alter- 
natives to  preventive  detention  were  being 
-considered    The  least  harsh  of  the  proposals 
Mlled  for  sunervlslon  of  habitual  crirnlnals 
while  allowing  them  to  remain  out  of  nrison. 
The  offender  would  be  obliged  to  discus.^;  his 
nctlvltles  at  least  once  a  month  at  a  meeting 
•.'Uh   his  sunervlsor;    in   addition   he   would 
have  to  report  all  changes  of  address.  Failure 
'•o  comply  with  these  rules  would  result  In 
reimprisonment."  There  was  concern  on  the 
part  of  some  civil  libertarians  that  the  power 
f  f  supervision  not  be  vested  In  the  police; 
however.  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Socletko, 
■  r    'private  p.atrons  of  .ludiclous  character" 
were  seen  as  acceptable." 

Supervision  was  not  proposed  as  an  alter- 
native to  all  imprisonment,  but  rather  as  a 
fcrm  of  after-care  to  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  a  system  of  very  gradual  cumulations  of 
miorlson.ment.  Each  successive  conviction 
would  carry  with  It  a  term  of  imprl^sonment 
a  bit  longer  than  the  one  before.  Paced  with 
the  prospect  of  such  steady  escalation  the 
praspective  recidivist,  the  argument  had  It, 
.v..u!d  very  likely  drop  out  of  crime  before  a 
third  or  fourth  offense.  The  accretion,  even 
t'lough  gr.idual,  would  provide  those  who 
c  ntinued  to  fifth  or  sixth  convictions  with 
rither  extensive  terms  of  Imprisonment.'" 
This  threat,  combined  with  the  assistance  of 
supervision,  would  both  protect  society  and 
facilitate  rehabilitation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  flaw  In  the  scheme  Is 
that  It  sought  to  make  sentencing  a  func- 
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tion  solely  of  the  frequency  of  offense,  with- 
out regard  to  the  character  of  each  individual 
net.  A  third  conviction  would  automatically 
carry  a  stlffer  sentence  than  a  second  without 
regard  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  crimes 
involved."  Punishment  would  be  made  to 
"fit"  neither  the  crime  nor  the  Individual 
needs  of  the  offender." 

This  plan  has  never  been  operatlonallzed 
in  Its  pure  form.  The  closest  that  some  Amer- 
ican Jurisdictions  have  come  is  the  enact- 
ment of  statutes  which  require  that  the 
longest  permissible  term  of  Imprisonment 
for  a  particular  offense  be  given  to  recidivists 
guilty  of  that  offense.'*  Some  Jurlsdlctlona 
allow  for  a  term  of  Imprisonment  which  Is 
a  multiple  of  the  maximum  which  could  be 
given  to  a  first  offender.'"  Neither  approach 
can  fairly  be  characterized  as  involving  the 
gradual  accretion  of  terms  of  imprisonment. 
While  probation  and  parole  systems  are  now 
nearly  universal,  effective  programs  of  after- 
care for  offenders  leaving  prison  after  serving 
a  full  term  are  still  very  uncommon.* 

The  other,  and  substantially  harsher  al- 
ternative that  was  considered  as  early  as  the 
1890's  involved  life  Imprisonment  for  re- 
cidivists.-' It  has  received  wide-spread  ac- 
ceptance and  has  been  enacted  Into  law  In 
many  Jurisdictions. "- 

ProDonents  of  such  plans  do  not  generally 
Justify  them  on  the  basis  of  the  social  utility 
of  punitlveness  despite  the  fact  that  other 
types  of  harsh  punishment  have  frequently 
been  rationalized  by  the  argument  that  so- 
ciety has  a  right,  If  not  an  obligation,  to  re- 
spond to  "awful"  acts  with  "awful"  denun- 
ci.^tlons.-''  Deterrence  and  social  protection 
are  the  usual  Justifications  for  life  sentences. 
Almost  a  century  ago  Professor  Francis 
Wayland,  a  Yale  penologist,  argued  that  life 
terms  In  penal  institutions  were  necessary 
to  .safeguard  communities  against  the  anti- 
social acts  of  "Incorrlglbles." 

"If  It  be  argued  that  police  supervision, 
after  release,  would  avert  the  danger,  I 
answer  that  It  is  far  more  easy,  wise  and  safe, 
to  e.xercise  It  within  prison  walls.  The  author- 
ities of  a  hospital  might,  with  Just  as  much 
show  of  reason,  release  a  smallpox  patient 
In  the  most  contagious  period  of  that  dreaded 
disease,  and  then  provide  that  while  the 
dangerous  symptoms  continued  he  should 
remain  under  supervision.  I  believe  that  there 
i>  but  one  cure  for  this  great  and  growing 
evil  and  that  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Imprlson- 
niem  for  life  of  the  criminal  once  pronounced 
Incorrigible."  -* 

More  recently  Nerval  Morris  has  com- 
mented that;  "(plrovldlng  society  has  ex- 
peiided  Its  best  efforts  to  protect  Itself  from 
an  habitual  criminal  and  had  used  all  the 
practical  means  within  Its  power  to  make 
him  live  a  life  that  society  was  prepared  to 
tolerate.  It  'vould  be  rational  to  destroy  him. 
It  would  certainly  be  rational  to  keep  him 
from  again  entering  society."  ^ 

Debate  over  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
such  "rationality"  was  most  Intense  during 
the  1920's.  New  York  State  enacted  the 
Baume's  Law  *'  which  required  that  Judge.? 
sentence  offenders  with  three  prior  convic- 
tions to  life  terms  of  imprisonment.  A  look 
at  the  legislative  history  of  that  act  Indi- 
cates that  Its  purposes  were  to  deter  poten- 
tial recidivists  by  making  the  risks  too 
great,  and  also  to  isolate  from  the  society 
upon  which  they  preyed  those  offenders  who 
would  not  be  deterred.*^ 

Laws  designed  to  serve  those  purposes 
exist  in  virtually  all  Jurisdictions.  In  twenty- 
three  states  life  terms  of  Imprisonment  are 
either  mandated  or  permitted."  Of  the  re- 
maining states,  nine  have  statutes  which 
impose  mandatory  minimum  sentences  rang- 
ing In  severity  from  not  less  than  20  years 
in  Alaska  and  Louisiana  to  not  less  than  five 
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years  In  Idaho."  In  all  other  states  extended 
terms  are  permitted  but  not  mandated"'" 
In  addition,  the  United  States  Code  has  re- 
cently been  amended  to  permit  extended 
terms  of  Imprisonment  ranging  up  to  25 
years  for  otTenders  convicted  of  a  third  fel- 
ony." 

II.    THESIS 

It  Is  the  thesis  of  this  oaper  that  these 
statutes,  characterized  by  Indefensible  harsh- 
ness,"" serve  neither  to  deter  potential 
recidivists  nor  to  protect  the  public  by  isolat- 
ing offenders  who  are  truly  dangerous.  De- 
spite a  Judicial  history  which  suggests  the 
contrary,  this  writer  believes  that  the  new 
federal  legislation  as  well  as  many  existing 
state  statutes  may  oe  found  to  violate  the 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  provision  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.""  Even  If 
that  Is  not  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy.  Congress  would  have  done  well  to 
have  defeated  the  section  of  the  recently 
passed  Organized  Crime  Act  which  deals 
with  dangerous  offenders,  and  state  legisla- 
tures wotild  do  well  to  revise  or  abolish  much 
of  the  similar  existing  legislation. 

ni.   AN    EVALUATION   OF  THE  LAW  IN   OPERATION 

The  first  point  to  be  made  Is  that  habitual 
offender  laws  are  wholly  unnecessary  to  de- 
ter serious  offenses,  This  would  seem  to  be 
true  almost  as  a  matter  of  definition.  Courts 
sentencing  truly  dangerous  felons,  such  as 
murderers,  rapists  or  armed  robbers  can  Im- 
pose lengthy  terms  of  imprisonment  (in  some 
cases  even  the  death  penalty)  without  regard 
to  the  existence  of  habitual  offender  laws  or 
the  issue  of  habittial  criminality.  Surely  the 
fear  of  being  sentenced  to  an  extended  term 
of  imprisonment  cannot  be  said  to  be  effec- 
tive in  deterring  the  commission  of  crimes 
for  which  lengthy  terms  could  be  imposed 
even  on  first  offenders.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  at  best  these  harsh  habitual  offender 
sentences  may  have  some  effect  in  helping 
to  deter  only  those  comparatively  petty  of- 
fenses which  are  not  deemed  to  deserve.  In 
and  of  themselves,  long  terms  of  confine- 
ment. 

The  corollary  of  this  argument  is  that  ha- 
bitual offender  laws  serve  to  Isolate  from  so- 
ciety only  comparatively  petty  offenders, 
from  whom  society  Is  hardly  in  urgent  need 
of  protection.  An  excellent  study  which  tends 
to  prove  that  this  Is  Indeed  the  case  has  been 
done  by  Donald  West  of  the  Institute  of 
Criminology  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  ■■' 
Dr.  West  Interviewed,  administered  psycho- 
logical teste  to,  and  reviewed  the  records  of 
a  group  of  fifty  recidivists  serving  terms  as 
preventive  detainees  In  Ensllsh  prisons. «  Of- 
fenses of  violence  by  members  of  this  group 
were  exceedingly  rare  There  were  none  at  all 
among  the  charges  at  the  latest  conviction.'* 
The  group  consisted  almost  entirely  "of  per- 
sistent thieves,  a  small  minority  of  whom 
occasionally  committed  violent  or  sexual 
crimes  as  well."  '*''  Most  of  the  prisoners  st\iri- 
led  by  West  "seemed  woefiilly  lacking  In 
ability  to  fulfill  ordlnarv  social  expectations 
In  any  sphere  of  life."  "' 

Perhaps  most  significant.  West  foiind  that 
only  four  of  the  fifty  men  could  be  charac- 
terized aa  non-deviant  *  Twenty-nine  were 
diagnosed  as  passlve-lnadequates,"  that  Is, 
men  who  suffer  a  generalized  Inability,  a  fail- 
ure to  cope  with  ordinary  frustratlon.s  .  . 
[and  who]  tend  to  collapse  into  psisslve  re- 
sistance and  querulous  dependency  Inade- 
qua'es  tend  to  be  t3T)lcally  reckless  people, 
grossly  lacking  In  drive  and  Initiative  Thev 
are  always  complaining  and  demanding  help 
from  authorities,  without  exerting  anr  ef- 
fort themselves.  They  tend  to  form  one- 
sided, parasitic  relationships  with  whoever 
will  put  up  with  them.  They  never  seem  able 
to  fend  for  themselves  Their  splnelessness 
and  sloth  suggest  that  they  have  found  so- 
cial demands  too  much  for  them,  and  have 
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contracted  out  of  the  system  altogether,  so 
that  they  no  longer  bother  to  try  to  do  the 
thlnps  expected  of  a  normal   citizen," 

The  remaining  seventeen  men  were  diag- 
nosed as  active  aggressives  «-  Unlike  the  In- 
adequate, who  has  never  even  begun  to  learn 
'o  perform  social  roles  effectively,  the  active- 
deviant  may  often  seem  to  ijc  very  highly 
socially  skilled.  However  U  is  as  If  he  "were 
playing  an  Imitative  role  rather  than  living 
up  to  real  adult  responsibilities"" 

West's  findings  .svigtrest  that  persistent  of- 
fenders are  neltlier  violent,  nor  efficiently 
organized  professional  criminals  The  ma- 
jority of  the  men  studied  were  shiftlesf 
work-shy  characters  for  whom  petty  steal- 
ing represented  the  line  of  least  resistance" 

Other  observers  have  noticed  m\ich  the 
same  pattern  described  by  West.  M  L  Lynch. 
a  member  of  the  National  Parole  Bonrd  of 
Canada,  has  commented  that: 

"As  a  general  rule,  persons  serving  an  in- 
determinable sentence  as  habitual  criminals 
are  not  daneerous.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
drug  addict.',  others  are  persons  who  have 
persistently  committed  minor  'nuisance'  type 
offenses  such  its  burglary,  and  shoplifting 
There  are  far  more  sneak  thievef  than  armed 
robbers  in  the  group."  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

".  .  .  (Mlost  of  them  are  unfortunate  in- 
adequate people,  who  have  never  had  a 
chance  In  life  and  who  are  either  drug  ad- 
dicts or  men  with  a  .serious  drinking  prob- 
lems." *• 

Many  American  observers  have  reached 
the  same  conclusions,  H.  G.  Moeller,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
maintains  that: 

"[wjlthout  question,  the  largeet  group  of 
chronic  offenders  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted are  dependent,  socially  Lnadcqiiate 
men  and  women  who  have  come  to  accept 
prison  (rather  than  crime]  ae  a  way  of  life, 
...  In  any  representative  eroup  of  such  of- 
fenders we  find  a  high  percentage  of  clu-onlc 
alcoholics,  a  variety  of  physical  and  intellec- 
tual handicaps  and  limitations,  gross  lack 
of  work  skill  and  experience,  ."^rlotu';  Inade- 
quacies In  capacities  to  relate  to  other  hu- 
man beings,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  so- 
cially disabling  ch.iracterlstlcs."  «' 

IV.     AN     ARGUMENT    FOR    CHANGE     DERI\'ED    FROM 
CONSIDERATIONS     OF     PUBLIC    POLICY 

The  obsen-atlons  cf  Dr.  West  and  others 
Indicate  that  habitual  offender  laws  are  un- 
desirable as  a  matter  of  public  policy  for 
the  reason  that  they  serve  to  isolate  from 
society  only  a  group  of  unfortunate  inade- 
quates.  Neither  rigorous  study  nor  casual  ob- 
servation provide  any  e\idence  for  the  prop- 
osition that  violent,  or  organized  or  profes- 
sional thieves,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  rep- 
resent a  serlou';  danger  to  the  social  order, 
are  In  any  way  affected  by  the  operation  of 
these  laws." 

This  argument,  thai  habitual  offender  laws 
do  not  represent  sound  public  policy.  Is 
strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the  In- 
teraction between  the  statutes  and  the  prac- 
tice of  plea-bargalnlng.  On  the  face  of  It,  It 
would  ajipear  'hat  the  threat  of  extended 
sentences  greatly  enhances  the  bargaining 
I>ower  of  the  prosecutor  However,  ii  niav  be 
that  In  operation  the  amas.-men'  of  too 
much  power  in  the  prosecutors'  hands  actu- 
ally 11ml' s  effective  functioning.  The  cases 
In  which  orL'anlzed  Hiid  professional  crlml- 
nrils  are  invc^lved  are  frequ'iUly  so  c~m;);ex 
in  nature  that  pro.tecutors  get  better  deals 
by  bargaining  for  guilty  pleas  than  by  pro- 
ceeding to  trial  «*  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
defendant,  howe.er.  no  deal  Is  likely  to  be 
acceptable  unless  it  guarantees  exemption 
from  the  possibility  of  an  extended  sentence. 
Thus.  In  cases  where  n  conviction  might 
make  an  offender  eligible  for  sentencing  as  a 
recidivist,  the  state  may  have  to  agree  t^' 
prosecute  for  a  mitdemeaivr  in  order  to  ob- 
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tald  a  plea.  Such  a  practice  actually  under- 
mltes  the  safety  of  the  public  by  working  to 
the  advantage  of  organized  and  professional 
-Jil^-es.» 

X     ARGUMENT     FOR     CHANGE     DERIVED     FHOM 
JNSrDERATIONS    OF    CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW 

A^i  argument  derived  from  considerations 
ublic  policy  goes  only  to  the  undeslra- 
.y  of  habitual  offender  laws.  However,  It 
well  be  that  the  data  obtained  empirl- 
,•  by  Dr.  West  and  the  supporting  obser- 
ons  of  people  engaged  in  prison  admlnls- 
railon  Justify  a  reconsideration  of  the  Issue 
of  tne  constitutionality  of  recidivist  statutes. 
Ajt  the  outset  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
e  Is  an  extensive  Judicial  history  which 
Its  In  the  direction  of  constitutionality. 
habitual  offender  statutes  have 
withstood    a    variety    of    constitutional    at- 

1o  this  writer  it  seems  that  the  law  relat- 
ing to  three  of  the  traditional  lines  of  at- 
tacl ; — ex  post  facto,  due  process,  and  double 
Jeoiiardy — is  well  settled.  However,  the  cases 
hoi  ling  that  recidivism  statutes  do  not  vio- 
late the  eighth  amendment  prohibition 
aga.nst  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  seem 
un::jue!y  unpersua.slve:  and  It  seems  appro- 
prli  te  to  reexamine  both  those  cases  and 
oth;rs  dealing  with  the  equal  protection  !s- 
stie  in  light  of  the  evidence  from  the  social 
scU  nces  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
male. 
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review  of  Constitutional  history  relating 
ez  post  facto,  due  p'-ocess  and  double 
opardy 

Ex  post  facto.  The  cases  are  quite  clear 
recidivism  statutes  are  not  ex  post  facto 
where  the  finding  of  habitual  crtmlnal- 
is  ba.sed  on  crimes  committed  before  their 
ment.'-  The  rationale  maintains  that  an 
post  facto  objection  can  be  made  only 
nst  a  statute  which  seeks  to  punish  an 
which  was  leg.al  when  done,  or  which  in- 
the  punishment  for  a  crime  already 
mitted.  So  long  as  the  most  recent  crime 
committed  af'er  the  enactment  of  the  re- 
vlsm  statute,  no  ex  r>ost  facto  argument 
be  made  because  the  extended  sentence 
posed  only  for  that  last  offense.  In  short, 
extended  sentence  Is  Imposed  not  as  a 
t  consequence  of  earlier  offenses,  but  as 
rect  and  predictable  consequence  of  the 
er's  most  recent  crime  which,  presiim- 
,  he  was  free  to  avoid."-' 
Due  process.  It  has  been  consistently 
that  recidivism  statutes  are  not  incon- 
nt  with  notions  of  procedural  due  proc- 
■*  Central  to  the  rationale  Is  the  argu- 
t  that  no  sep.irate  otfense  Is  charged.  The 
s  are  perceived  not  as  creating  or  de- 
a  new  or  Independent  crime,  but  as 
ng  "circumstances  wherein  one 
guilty  of  a  specific  crime  may  be  more 
'rely  penalized  because  of  his  previous 
lalnalltles." »» 
Double  jeopardy.  The  courts  have  been 
emphatic  in  dismissing  the  double 
objection.  Recidivism  statutes  are 
perceived  as  authorizing  additional  pun- 
nt  for  an  earlier  offense.  The  "ropetl- 
of  criminal  conduct  aggrevates  .  .  .  [the 
^ders'  Immediate!  guilt  and  Justifies 
vler  penalties  when  they  are  again  con- 
ed." ■''  Because  an  extended  sentence  la 
only  for  the  most  recent  offense,  and 
as  an  additional  punishment  for  earlier 
uct,  no  double  Jeopardy  problem  Is 
ted. 
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reconsideration  o/  the  constitutional  is- 

ics  relating  to  equal  protection,  and  cruel 

unusual  punishment 

Equal  protection.  UpK>n  casual  examlna- 

thl3  Issue  seems  to  be  well  settled.  The 

coi^ts  have  taken  the  position  that  habitual 

laws  do  not,  by  applying  to  a  cer- 

clasa  of  offenders,  deny  the  accused  equal 
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protection  of  the  law.'  However,  the  cases  are 
old,  and  both  the  evidence  available  to  the 
courts  and  the  breadth  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  have  expanded  over  the  years 
Reconsideration  of  the  cases  might  well  re- 
.-:ult  in  their  reversal. 

Traditionally  the  fourteenth  amendment 
lias  beeii  Interpreted  to  require  not  that  all 
people  or  classes  (if  people  be  treated  identi- 
cally, but  rath?r  that  differential  .reatment 
authorized  by  statutory  classifications  be 
reasonably  related  to  some  legitimate  state 
jiurpose."  The  courts  have  recognized  that 
habitual  offender  laws  do  authorize  unequal 
treatment;  however,  they  have  held  that 
special  treatment  for  a  class  of  recidivists 
is  constitutionally  permissible  because  It  is 
reasonably  related  to  a  legitimate  purpose — 
public  protection.  ■•'  At  the  time  of  these  de- 
cisions thore  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  a  reasonable  relationship. 
It  Is  not  clear  that  that  Is  still  the  case. 

Empirically  obtained  evidence  such  as  the 
West  study,  alreadv  referred  to  in  this  pa- 
per," indicates  that  the  purpose  of  public 
protection  Is  not  effectively  served  by  recidi- 
vism statutes.  It  win  be  remembered  that 
both  .social  scientists  and  prison  administra- 
tors seem  agreed  that  habitual  offender  laws 
cpera':e  o.'Uy  to  Isolate  from  society  those 
unfortunate  inadequacies  from  whom  com- 
paratively little  need  be  feared.  More  danger- 
ous offenders  from  whom  the  public  truly 
i'.eedi  to  be  protected  seem  not  to  be  affected. 
This  evlder,ce  Is  of  compelling  importance 
f'-.r  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  rationale 
f.  r  constitutionality.  The  cases  have  merely 
assumed  a  relationship  between  recidivism 
statutes  and  a  legitimate  purpose — protec- 
tion of  the  ptil)!ic.  Surely  the  existence  of 
evidence  which  Indicates  that  such  a  rela- 
tlor.ship  Is  Illusory  justifies  the  reconsidera- 
tion and  quite  possibly  reversal  of  the  old 
cases. 

The  position  that  reconsideration  would 
'..ideed  result  In  reversal  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  past  few  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  broadening  of  the  Interpretation  of 
the  equal  protectloii  clause.  The  old  cases 
roqtiired  only  a  showing  of  a  rea.sonable  re- 
lationship between  a  statute  and  a  leeitl- 
ma'e  state  purpose  to  support  a  finding  of 
constitutionality.'"  More  recently  cases  which 
Involve  the  exercise  of  a  fundamental  consti- 
tutional right  have  been  differentiated.  A 
classification  which  serves  to  limit  the  exer- 
cise of  a  fundamental  constitutional  right 
must  be  shown  to  be  "necessary  to  promote 
a  cor^ipalling  governmental  Interest."  "''  Thus, 
liabltual  offender  laws  which  affect  the  fun- 
damental constitutional  right  to  liberty  must 
:iow  meet  a  toucher  standard  If  they  are 
to  be  upheld.  In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence 
which  casts  doubt  on  even  their  minimal 
effectiveness.  It  may  prove  ciulte  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  necessary  to  pro- 
mote such  a  compelling  Interest.  Unless  the 
direction  In  which  the  law  has  been  develop- 
ing Is  about  to  be  substantially  altered.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  a  new  constitutional 
challesige  based  on  the  equal  protection 
clause  will  succeed. 

2.  Cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  Cases 
dealing  with  the  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment Issue  are  notable  for  the  absence  of 
Iticld  analysis.  Indeed,  few  of  the  cases  do 
more  than  make  reference  to  precedent  The 
case  most  frequently  cited  as  precedent  Is 
Moore  v.  .\(i.-<.<!Ouri  '■-^  Yet  the  Is.sue  was  barely 
touched  upon  in  that  case 

"The  reason  for  holding  that  the  accused 
Is  not  again  punished  for  the  first  offence  Is 
given  In  Ross's  Case  by  Chief  .Justice  Parker. 
that  "the  punishment  is  for  the  last  offence 
committed,  and  It  is  rendered  more  severe  in 
consequence  of  the  situation  Into  which  the 
party  had  previously  brought  himself;'  In 
Plumby  V.  Commonwealth,  by  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  that  the  statvite  'imposes  a  higher 
ptinlshment  for  the  same  offence  upon  one 
who  proves,  by  a  second  or  third  conviction. 
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that  the  former  punishment  has  been  Ineffl- 
cacloiis  in  doing  the  work  of  reform  for  which 
:t  was  designed;'  In  People  v.  Stanley,  that 
"the  punishment  for  the  second  Is  Increased, 
because  by  his  persistence  In  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crime,  he  has  evinced  a  depravity, 
which  merits  a  greater  punishment,  and 
needs  to  be  restrained  by  severer  penalties 
than  If  it  were  his  first  offence;'  and  In  Kelly 
V.  People,  'that  It  Is  just  that  an  old  offender 
should  be  punished  more  severely  for  a  sec- 
ond offence — that  repetition  of  the  offence 
aggravates  guilt."  It  Is  quite  Impossible  for  us 
to  conclude  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mls- 
.sourl  erred  In  holding  that  plaintiff  in  error 
was  not  twice  put  In  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offence,  or  that  the  Increase  "of  his  ptinish- 
ment  by  reason  of  the  commission  of  the 
first  offence  was  not  cruel  and  unusual.'"^ 

The  conclusion  that  the  eighth  amend- 
ment Is  not  violated  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  entirely  from  an  analysis  of  the  dou- 
ble jeopardy  Issue  It  seems  an  after-thought, 
not  directly  related  to  the  stream  of  >he 
text.  That  Is  characteristic  of  the  earlv  cases 
which  are  frequently  cited  In  dismissing 
eiehth  amendment  arguments. 

McDonald  v.  Massachusetts'^  relies  on  an 
analysis  similar  to  that  In  Moore.  The  point  Is 
made  that  an  extended  punishment  is  not 
given  for  the  earlier  offense,  but  rather  that 
the  earlier  conviction  aggravates  the  imme- 
diate crime  That  argument,  combined  with 
the  frequently  made  a?,sumptlon  that  pun- 
ishments are  cruel  only  when  thev  Involve 
torture  or  a  lingering  death,  ju=!tlfied  the 
very  curt  dismissal  of  an  eighth  amendment 
claim.'" 

In  Graham  ?'.  West  Virginia'^  there  Is  only 
one  fleeMng  reference  to  the  cruel  and  unu.su- 
al  punishment  Issue.  After  a  lenethv  discus- 
sion of  due  Droce.=s  and  equal  protection  Is- 
sues, the  Court  concluded.  In  the  very  last 
paracrraph  of  text,  that: 

"What  has  been  said,  and  the  authorities 
which  have  been  cited,  sufficlentlv  .show  that 
there  Is  no  basis  for  the  contention  that  the 
plaintiff  In  error  has  been  put  In  double 
.leopardv  or  that  any  of  his  privileges  or  im- 
munities as  a  citizen  of  the  United  St.ites 
havp  been  abridged.  Nor  can  It  be  maintained 
that  cniel  and  unusual  punishment  has  been 
inflicted."'" 

Te+.  despite  the  paucity  of  analysis  out- 
lined above,  recent  cases  have  not  opened  the 
ls.sue  to  re-ext^minatlon.""  Indeed,  In  Ovler  v. 
Bnjpi-n  t^e  Court  commented  that:  "Peti- 
tioners recognize  that  the  uncon.stltutlon- 
alltv  of  the  pr.actlce  of  inflicting  .severer  crim- 
inal penalties  upon  habitual  offenders  Is  no 
lonjrer  open  to  serious  challenge."''  That 
conclusion  rested  onlv  UDon  a  citation  to 
Moore  and  Graham.  In  Spencer  v.  Texas.'" 
the  same  summary  dismissal  of  the  constltii- 
tlona!  Issue  was  made,  and  the  same  cases, 
along  with  McDonald  and  Ovler.  were  clted.^ 

Nowhere  has  the  Issue  been  squarely  faced. 
TTie  cases  do  no  more  than  argue  for  the 
proposition  that  .society  has  a  legitimate 
stake  In  protecting  Itself  from  habitual  crim- 
inals. That  Is  undeniable.  Presumably,  how- 
ever, sttch  protection  cannot  be  obtained 
throusth  the  infliction  of  imconstltutlonallv 
rrtiel  punishments.  A  mere  recital  of  the 
leeltlmate  oblectlves  of  a  statute  ought  not 
be  considered  sufficient  analysis  to  defeat  a 
claim  that  the  means  used  are  not  constitu- 
tionally permissible  It  l.s  this  writer's  belief 
that  upon  re-examlnatlon  of  this  Ksue  too, 
the  Supreme  Court  might  well  strike  down 
h-ihltual  offender  laws. 

Such  a  holding  would  be  predicated  upon 
a  finding  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment prohibits  not  only  barbaric  methods 
of  punishment  but  also  penalties  which  are 
merely  excessive.  While  legal  literature  has 
generally  accepted  a  restrictive  view  of  the 
prohibition  against  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments, there  Is  substantial  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  language  was  originally  in- 
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tended  to  extend  to  the  Issue  of  excesslve- 

ness," 

The  legislative  history  at  the  eighth 
amendment  offers  support  for  both  positions. 
It  appears  that  the  framers  strove  to  be 
faithful  to  the  original  Intention  of  the  Purl- 
tans  who  first  drafted  the  prohibition  against 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  into  the  En- 
glish BUI  of  Rights  of  1689,™  Further,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  American  draftsmen  believed 
that  the  original  Intention  was  to  prohibit 
the  inflicting  of  barbarous  physical  punish- 
ments." Prom  this  it  certainly  seems  that  the 
eighth  amendment  was  Intended  to  be  lim- 
ited In  scope.  The  matter,  however,  is  not  so 
easily  resolved;  It  also  appears  that  the 
American  draftsmen  were  mistaken  in  their 
Interpretation  of  the  English  experience. 
Even  prior  to  1689  Britain  had  developed  a 
general  policy  against  excesslvenese  In  pun- 
ishments. For  a  long  time  after  1689  bar- 
barous punishments  that  were  proportionate 
to  an  offense  were  permitted,"  Thus,  It  can 
be  argued  that  because  the  framers  of  the 
amendment  were  trj^ing  to  duplicate  the  En- 
glish experience,  the  amendment  shoma  be 
broadly  construed  as  a  prohibition  against 
excesslveness. 

Wlil'.e  evidence  as  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  lan- 
guage may  be  persuasive.  It  Is  not  sufficient 
to  resolve  the  conflict  over  the  scope  of  the 
eighth  amendment. 

The  Issue  of  whether  excesslveness  Is  pro- 
hibited seems  actually  to  have  been  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Weems  v.  United 
States'^  A  minor  public  official  In  the  Philip- 
pines had  been  convicted  of  falsifying  an 
official  document  to  conceal  the  wrongful 
dispo.sitlon  of  a  small  sum  of  money.  The 
minimum  punishment  authorized  for  the 
offense  was  twelve  years  of  cadena  temporal, 
an  Hispanic  punishment  Involving  hard  and 
pai!iful  labor  while  constantly  enchained. 
The  Supreme  Court  declared  the  entire 
statutory  penalty  unconstitutional  under 
the  Philippine  Bill  of  Rights,  a  portion  of 
which  was  "construed  and  applied  [asj 
identical  with  the  cruel  and  unusual  punlsh- 
inetit  clause  of  the  Eighth   Amendment,"  ™ 

While  the  decision  certainly  rested  In  part 
on  the  view  that  the  penalty  was  Inherently 
cruel.  It  rested  also  on  the  assertion  that 
the  sentence  was  cruelly  excessive  In  rela- 
tion to  the  crime  committed.  The  Court 
specifically  declared  that  It  Is  a  "precept  of 
Justice  that  punishment  for  crime  should  be 
graduated  and  proportioned  to  offense."* 
The  argument  was  made  to  the  Court  that 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rli^hts  Intended  to 
prohibit  only  sentences  that  were  barbarous, 
not  those  that  were  merely  excessive;  but 
the  Court  responded  that  It  must  have  oc- 
curred to  the  framers: 

"That  there  could  be  exercises  of  cruelty 
by  laws  other  than  those  which  Inflicted 
bodily  pain  or  mutilation.  .  .  .  Legislation, 
both  statutory  and  constitutional.  Is  enacted. 
It  Is  true,  from  an  experience  of  evils,  but 
Its  general  langtiage  should  not,  therefore,  be 
necessarily  conflned  to  the  form  that  evil 
had  theretofore  taken.  Time  works  changes, 
brings  Into  existence  new  conditions  and 
purposes.  Therefore,  a  principle  to  be  vital 
must  be  capable  of  wider  application  than 
the  mischief  which  gave  It  birth.  This  Is 
peculiarly  true  of  constitutions,"  •> 

The  Weems  decision  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  both  federal  and  state  courts  as 
establishing  the  rule  that  mere  excesslveness 
may  render  a  punishment  unconstitutionally 
cruel," 

In  fact,  the  Weems  decision  may  be  seen 
as  having  influenced  the  recent  landmark 
case,  Robinson  v.  California,"  which  held 
that  It  Is  not  permissible  to  treat  as  a  crimi- 
nal one  who  Is  aflllcted  with  the  sickness  of 
drug  addiction.  The  statement  that  "even  one 
day  In  prison  would  be  cruel  and  unusual 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

punishment  for  the  'crime'  of  having  a  com- 
mon cold"  "  reflects  the  Court's  concern  with 
the  relationship  between  a  punishment  and 
the  "behavior"  which  occasioned  it.*-'  It  can- 
not be  argued  that  one  day  In  prison  is  a 
barbarous  physical  punishment.  Yet  the 
Court  maintained  that  such  a  punishment 
for  the  "crime"  of  having  a  common  cold 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  eighth  amend- 
ment. Surely  then,  that  amendment  pro- 
hibits more  than  barbarity:  It  must  also  pro- 
hibit excesslveness. 

This  line  of  reasoning  la  clearest  in  the 
concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas." 
He  specifically  noted  that  the  eighth  amend- 
ment prohibits  both  Inherently  cruel  punish- 
ments and  punishments  which  are  excessive 
In  light  of  the  offense. 

Yet  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  habitual  offender  laws  is  that  they  man- 
date or  permit  the  Imposition  of  sentences 
the  severity  of  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  specific  offense  which  "triggers"  them 
The  new  federal  law,  for  example,  pernilts  a 
Judge  to  extend  the  sentence  of  an  offender 
convicted  of  a  third  felony  to  twenty-five 
years.  Yet,  there  are  more  than  forty  felonies 
in  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  that 
carry  a  maximum  sentence  of  two  years. "^ 
Thus,  the  interstate  transportation  of  lottery 
tickets,'"  for  example,  could  trigger  a  twenty- 
five  year  term  of  Imprisonment,  It  may  well 
be  that  a  recidivist  who  has  served  two  previ- 
ous jail  sentences  has  manifested  a  resistance 
to  the  corrections  process  that  justifies  an 
Increased  sentence  for  the  third  offense.  How- 
ever, "It  defles  all  sense  of  just  proportion  to 
suggest  that  the  limit  for  a  second  offender 
should  be  two  years  and  for  a  third  offender 
(twenty-five).  And  this  is  particularly  true 
when  an  offender  who  commits  a  very  serious 
offense  for  the  third  time  is  subject  to  the 
same  |twenty-five]  year  maximum."  " 

It  may  well  be  that  such  offenses  to  the 
"sense  of  just  proportion"  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  the  prohibition  against  excesslve- 
ness which  the  Weems  and  Robinson  courts 
found  In  the  eighth  amendment. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  after  listening 
to  Professor  Low's  criticism  of  S.  30,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclan;'  reported  out  a 
somewhat  changed  version.  Thus,  stibsectlon 
(b)  of  section  3575  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  that  upon  finding  that 
a  defendant  Is  a  dangerous  special  offender 
"the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
Imprisonment  for  an  appropriate  term  not  tn 
exceed  twenty-five  years  and  not  dispropor- 
tionate in  severity  to  the  marimum  term 
otherwise  authorized  by  laic  for  stich 
felony."  »-  While  this  language  Indicates  Con- 
gressional acceptance  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
portionality In  sentencing.  It  hardly  con- 
stitutes an  effective  assurance  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  statute  leaves  tremendous 
discretion  with  Judges  and  though  It  ex- 
horts them  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
portionality, it  does  not  limit  discretion  in 
such  a  way  as  would  assure  that  result 

If  the  federal  statute  Is  upheld  a»  con- 
stitutional, the  states  will  have  to  do  no 
more  than  make  simple  amendments  In  order 
to  conform  to  the  rule.  Over  time  there  will 
certainly  be  appeals  of  sentences  on  the 
grounds  that  the  statutes'  ambiguous  re- 
quirement of  proportionality  have  not  been 
satisfied.  Perhaps  as  the  appellate  courts  sus- 
tain some  sentences  and  modify  others  a  set 
of  coherent  principles  relating  to  proportion- 
ality will  emerge.  But  that  Is  an  uncertain 
proposition,  and  further,  It  represents  an  ab- 
dication of  legislative  authority  to  the  judi- 
ciary. 

Congress  might  easily  have  devised  a  more 
rational  and  more  clearly  constitutional  re- 
cidivism statute  than  section  3575  of  title 
18.  The  law  might  have  authorized  the  Im- 
position of  sentences  which  are  a  multiple 
of  the  maximum  sentence  that  could  be  Im- 
posed for  the  trigger  offense.  Or,  a  schedule 
might   have  been  devised  providing  exten- 
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sions  of  various  lengths  which  are  directly 
proportionate  to  the  Immediate  offense.  Such 
a  plan  as  either  of  those  wou:d  operate  to 
reserve  the  lengthiest  sentences  for  those 
offenders  whose  most  recent  crimes  indicate 
that  they  do  In  fact  constitute  a  danger  of 
great  magnitude  to  the  public.  Comparatively 
petty  offenders,  who  seem  to  receive  the 
harshest  treatment  under  present  laws, 
would  thus  be  safeguarded. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

The  new  federal  recidivism  statute,  and  a 
great  many  similar  state  statutes,  are  of 
dubious  constitutionality.  Tne  argument  ha^ 
been  made  that  such  statutes  work  a  depriva- 
tion of  equal  protection  of  the  law,  and  also 
that  they  authorize  the  infllctlo:'.  of  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments.  The  arguments 
are  not  tmrelated. 

Presumably  the  justification  for  extended 
sentences  Is  that  they  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  But  'hat  purpose  Is  not 
satisfied  by  legislation  stich  as  section  3575 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
permits  a  man  who  has  twice  committed  a 
crime  of  violence  to  go  free  In  less  time 
than  a  man  who  has  three  times  committed 
a  lesser  offense.  Indeed  It  Is  exactly  the  fail- 
ure of  the  law  to  achieve  that  purpo.se  which 
raises  the  equal  protection  issue  for  a  statute 
which  authorizes  different  treatment  for 
individuals  whfi  have  commllteed  the  same 
offense  is  constitutionally  permissible  only 
if  the  special  treatment  of  some  of  the  of- 
fenders Is  necessary  to  achieve  some  com- 
pelling state  purpose  Both  logic  and  the 
empirical  evidence  that  exists  In  this  area 
suggest  that  recidivism  statutes  operate  to 
limit  the  liberty  of  a  group  of  offenders  char- 
acterized neither  by  violence  nor  danperous- 
ness  as  much  a.s  by  Inadequacy.  To  treat 
such  a  class  of  offender.^  so  harshly  Is  not  con- 
stltutlotiallv  permissible  The  data  obtained 
from  the  West  study,  adds  immediate  rele- 
vance to  tlie  eighth  amendment  argtiment 
If  the  offenders  actually  sentenced  as  recid- 
ivists were  characterized  by  violence  and 
dangerousness.  it  would  be  difficult  and  per- 
haps Irresponsible  to  areue  that  the  ex- 
totided  sentences  were  excessive  But  the 
data  Indicates  that  the  sentences  Imposed 
are  excessive  not  only  In  relation  to  the 
trigger  offense,  but  also  In  relation  to  an 
f<b.1pctlvp  a=,sessment  of  daneerousness 

"The  eighth  amendment  argument  Is  partic- 
ularly useful  becar..se  It  implies  a  standard- 
proportionality.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
legislative  bodies  to  authorize  extended  sen- 
tences for  habitual  offenders  However,  the 
legislative  .schemata  must  safeguard  against 
excessively  harsh  sentences  for  comparatively 
petty  offenders  If,  for  example  the  federal 
statute  had  permitted  the  Imposition  of 
sentences  up  to  three  times  greater  than 
the  maximum  permitted  for  the  trigger 
offensp.  then  offendPi^  found  to  be  dangerous 
special  offenders  upon  the  commission  of  one 
nf  the  more  than  forty  felonies  In  title  18 
that  are  punishable  bv  a  maximum  sentence 
of  two  vears  could  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six  years 
Other,  more  serious  offenderr-.  could  be 
Imprisoned  for  substantially  longer  terms. 
Thus,  the  objective  of  protecting  the  public 
against  dangerous  offenders  would  still  be 
s'^rved 

rnfortr,nate!v,  however.  Cnneress  was  not 
so  innovative.  Thus,  we  are  left  with  a  recid- 
ivism statute  which  will  do  little  either  to 
nrntect  the  freedom  of  offenders  or  to  safe- 
truard  the  public  from  truly  dangerous 
criminals  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the 
courts  will  extend  the  rule  nf  the  Weems 
case,  and  strike  down  .section  3575.  By  re- 
atrirmliig  the  principle  of  Just  proportionality 
In  sentencing  the  courts  can  do  much  both 
to  eliminate  present  Injustices  and  to  moti- 
vate legislative  bodle.s  to  devise  effective  and 
fair  responses  to  a  social  problem  of  great 
magnitude. 
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was  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 

vas  none  other  than  Mr.  H.  J.  Gladstone. 

IfEPORT    OF   THE   COMM.    ON   PRISONS,    fUpTa 

3,  at  31. 
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FOOTNOTES 


.  Fox,  The  English  F*hison,  and  Bor- 
Systems  40-48  (1952);  MacDonald,  3U- 
lOte  4,  at  88. 

Report  of  the  Comm.  on  Prisons,  supra 
3.  at  31. 
Edw.  7,  c.  59,  5  10. 
,fee  Morris,  supra  note  1,  at  40;  MacDon- 
lupra  note  4,  at  89. 
'  "allack.  supra  not  2.  at  208. 
,  at  207. 
at  20ft-Il. 
at  211. 
Devising  sentences   to   flit    the    needs   of 
Idual    offenders    Ls    a    somewhat    r.s'xer 
Ice  than  flttlns;  punishments  to  crimes: 
ver,  Indlvldualt^fitton  has  emerged  as  n 
r.sr  principle  of  contemoorary  rehabi'.l- 
orlented   penologv.   See   Katkln,   Pre- 
nce  Reports:  Uses,  Limitations  and  Civil 
s  /'.SUPS,  55  Minn.  L.  Rev.  15  (1970) 
yee.  eg  .  >TaS-S    Gen.  Laws  Ann.  ch.  279. 
1959). 

re.  eq..  Ore.  Rev  Stat  5  168  085  which 
res  ♦hat  a  fourth  '■onvl''t!on  occn.sion  a 
nee  'n  a  term  of  ImprLsonment  of  r^^t 
:han  twice  the  maximum  provided  f  t 
cpfense. 

U.S.  Dep't  of  Justice,  .'\ttorney  Oen- 

survey    of   release    procfdrres    24" 

).  The  Presidfnt's  Commission  on  La'v 

AND     1V.T.     AdMINISTHATT'^N     t  F 

Task    Pop.rF    Report:     Correction?: 

(1967).  The  report  noted  that  60"r   of 

mates  are  rele?«ed  on  parole,  pnd  d's- 

the  existing   programs  of  after-care 

rolees:   no  mention  was  made  of  slm.l- 

ptograms  for  the  40^^  of  all  Inmates  who 

3t  get  parole.  S''^  also  E  H   SmiERLANn 

CRESSEY.     PRTNCIPLF.^     or     CRI:.tIVOI.OCY 

ed.   1966):   the  only  reference  made  to 
•care   In    this   exhaus+lve   text   pertains 
s  of  psrole. 
an  excellent  dl.5cusslon  of  the  pcsslb'e 
of   an   elaborate    after-c?re   system 
ed  to  help  all  Inmates  rejoin  the  co:r.- 
ty  see  T.  Parker    The  Unknown  Citt- 
1965). 
ALLACK,  supra  :.^:e  3.  at  209. 

slatlon    In    twenty-three    states    au- 

or   requires    n   life   sentence    for    a 

vlst     Alaska    Stat.     5  12.55  050     'Supn 

(fourth  offen.se) :  Cal,  Penal  Code  !  641 

t  1955)   (third  offense)  ;  Colo.  Rev,  Stat 

5  39-13-1    (1964)    (th'rd  offense):   Del 

Ann.    tit.    11,     ?  3912     (Supp      1968) 
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(fourth  offense):  Fi.a  Stat  Ann.  5  775.10 
(1965)  (fourth  offense):  Idaho  Code  5  19- 
2514  (1948)  (tiilrd  offense):  Ind  Ann  Stat 
5  9-2207  (1956)  (third  ofTen.se):  Ky.  Rev. 
St.at,  Ann.  5  431190  (1963)  (third  offense); 
La.  Rev  Stat  Ann  5  15  529.1  il967i  ithlrd 
oflen.se):  Nev.  Rev  Stat.  5  207010  (1965) 
(fourth  offen-se);  N.J.  Stat,  Ann.  J2.\:85-8 
(Supp  1966)  (fourth  ofTense) :  NM.  Stat, 
Ann.  5  40A-29-5  (Supp.  1964)  (fourth  of- 
fense); N.Y.  Penal  Law  5  70.10  (McKlnney 
1967)  (third  ofTense);  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann. 
52961.12  (Baldwin  1954)  (third  offense); 
Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  5  168,085  (1963)  (fourth  of- 
fense): Pa.  St.at.  Ann  tit.  18.  5  5108  (1963) 
(fourth  offense):  S  C.  Code  Ann  5  17.553.1 
(1962)  (fourth  offense):  S.D.  Code  5  13.0611 
(1939)  (fotirth  offense):  Tenn.  Code  Ann. 
5  40-2801  (1955)  (third  offense):  Tex,  Pen 
Code  art.  63  (Supp  1952)  (third  ofTense) ;  Vt 
St.at.  Ann.  tit  13.  5  11  (1958)  (fourth  of- 
fense); Wash.  Rev  Code  .Ann.  5  9  92  09(1 
(1961)  (third  offense);  W  Va  Code  Ann 
?  61-11-18    (1966)     (third    offense). 

In  addition,  two  states  permit  Imprison- 
ment "for  anv  term  of  years"  for  recidivists. 
Me,  Rev.  Stat.  Ann,  tit.  15.  5  1742  (1964) 
(upon  conviction  of  second  felonv) :  Va.  Code 
Ann.  5  53-296  (1967)  (third  offense).  In 
twelve  states  life  term.s  are  mandated  by  law. 
Colo  Rev  Stat.  Ann  139-13-1  (1964):  Ind 
Ann  Stat.  §9-2207  (1967):  Ky  Rev.  Stat. 
Ann,  5  431.190  (1963):  Nev.  Rev  Stat 
5  207.101  (1965);  N  M.  Stat  Ann.  5  40A-29-5 
( 1964) :  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  5  2961.12  (Bald- 
win 19.54):  S  C,  Code  Ann.  5  17.553.1  (1962): 
Tenn  Code  Ann.  5  40-2801  (1955)  (life  with- 
out parole):  Tex.  Pen,  Code  art,  63  (Supp 
1952);  W.ASH  Rev.  Codf  Ann.  5  992.090 
(196!):  W.Va.  Code  Ann.  5  61-11-18  (1966): 
Wto.  Stat.  Ann.   §6-11    (1959). 

■''See  e.g.  P.  Devlin,  The  Enforcement  of 
Morals   (1965). 

-'•  P.  Wayland.  The  iNooRRif.iBLE.  cited  in 
Tallack.  supra  note  2.  at  209 

="  Morris.  Introduction,  13  McOii.l  L.  J. 
533.  549   (1967). 

-"(19261   N.Y.  Sess    Laws.   ch.  457. 

"J.  E  Johnson.  The  Bal-me's  Law  (1929). 

■*  See  statutes  cited  In  supra   note  22. 

-•"  Al.aska  Stat,  «  12.55.050(3  (  (Supp.  1966) 
'fourth  conviction:  not  le.ss  than  twentv 
vearsi  :  Ariz.  Rev.  Stat  .Ann.  5  13-1649  (1956) 
■second  conviction:  not  less  than  five  years) ; 
Idaho  Code  Ann.  5  21-107a  (1964)  (third 
conviction:  not  less  than  five  vears) :  Kan. 
St.at.  Ann  5  21-107a  (1964i  <  third  conviction 
not  less  than  fifteen  vears);  La.  Rev,  Stat. 
Ann,  §15:539  1  (1967)  (fourth  conviction: 
not  less  than  twenty  years) :  Mass,  Gen,  Iaws 
Ann,  ch.  279,  §  25  1 1959)  (second  offense;  not 
!ess  than  maxlnium  provided  for  offen.se); 
Neb.  Rev.  Stat.  S  2221  (1965)  (third  convlc- 
*lon:  not  less  than  *en  vears) :  Ore.  Rev  Stat. 
5  168,085  (19(S3)  (fourth  conviction:  not  less 
than  twice  the  ma.xlmum  provided  for  the 
offense):  Utah  Code  Ann,  ?7f,-i_i8  (1953) 
(third  conviction:  not  le.ss  than  fifteen 
veEirs) 

"See  Spencer  v    Texa.s.  385  US    554.  559 
1965),  See  also  Annot,.  58  AX  R    20  (1929) : 
Annot  .    82    A.LR,    345     (193:^1:     .Annot,    79 
A  L  R  2d  826   (1961) 

'  Title  18  use.   5  3575  provides- 

(a)  Whenever  an  attorney  charged  with 
the  prosecution  of  a  defendant  In  a  court  of 
the  United  States  for  an  alleged  felony  com- 
mitted when  the  defendant  was  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  defendant  is  a  dangerous  special 
offender  such  attorney  may  slen  and  file 

with  the  court,  and  may  a.mend.  a  notice 
(li  specifying  that  the  defendant  Is  a  dan- 
gerous .special  offender  who  upon  conviction 
for  such  felonv  is  subject  to  the  imposition 
of  a  sentence  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  i2)  setting  out  -^vlth  particu- 
larity the  reasons  why  such  attorney  believe^; 
'he  defendant  to  be  a  dangerous  special  of- 
fender In  no  case  shall  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  Is  alleged  to  be  a  dangerous  special 
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offender  be  an  Issue  upon  the  trial  of  such 
felony,  be  disclosed  to  the  Jury,  or  be  dis- 
closed before  any  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere or  verdict  or  finding  of  guilty  to  the 
presiding  Judge  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties.  .  .  . 

(b)  Upon  any  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere or  verdict  or  finding  of  guilty  of 
the  defendant  of  such  felony,  a  hearing  shall 
be  held,  before  sentence  Is  Imposed,  by  the 
court  sitting  without  a  Jury.  ...  If  It  ap- 
pears by  a  preponderance  of  the  Information, 
including  Information  submitted  during  the 
trial  of  such  felony  and  the  sentencing  bear- 
ing and  so  much  of  the  presentence  report 
as  the  court  relies  upon,  that  the  defendant 
Is  a  dangerous  special  offender,  the  court 
shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  imprison- 
ment for  an  appropriate  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years  and  not  dispropor- 
tionate In  severity  to  the  maximum  term 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  for  such  felony. 
Otherwise  It  shall  sentence  the  defendant 
ill  accordance  with  the  law  prescribing  pen- 
alties for  such  felony.  The  Court  shall  place 
In  the  record  Its  findings,  including  an 
Identification  of  the  Information  relied  upon 
In  making  such  findings,  and  its  reasons  for 
the  sentence  imposed. 

•  •  •  *  • 

(e)  A  defendant  is  a  special  offender  for 
purposes  of  this  If 

( 1 )  The  defendant  haa  previously  been 
convicted  in  courts  of  the  United  States,  a 
state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  any  political 
subdivision,  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  thereof  for  two  or  more  of- 
fenses committed  on  occasions  different  from 
one  another  and  and  from  such  felony  and 
punishable  in  such  courts  by  death  or  im- 
prisonment in  excess  of  one  year,  for  one 
or  more  of  such  convictions  the  defendant 
has  been  imprisoned  prior  to  the  commis- 
sion of  such  felony,  and  less  than  five  years 
have  elapsed  between  the  commission  of  such 
felony  and  either  the  defendant's  release,  on 
parole  or  otherwise,  from  imprisonment  for 
one  such  conviction  or  his  commission  of  the 
last  such  previous  offense  or  another  offense 
punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  ex- 
cess of  one  year  under  applicable  laws  of 
the  United  States,  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision,  or  any  de- 
oartment,  agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
of ..  . 

■•  ABA.  Advisory  Committee  on  Sentenc- 
ing AND  Review  162  (1967) .  Examples  of  bru- 
tal sentences  resulting  from  the  application 
of  habitual  offender  laws  Include:  State  v. 
Smith,  99  .Ariz.  106,  407  P.2d  74  (1965)  (sen- 
tencing defendant  with  one  prior  offense; 
petit  larceny;  a  misdemeanor) ;  State  v.  Sed- 
lacek,  178  Neb.  322,  133  N.W.2d  380  (1965) 
(sentencing  a  sixty-four  year  old  defend- 
ant with  two  prior  offenses  to  fourteen  years 
for  stealing  a  shotgun  from  his  neighbor). 
See  also  Hallhelmer.  Justice  by  Formula,  117 
C'^NTLTiY  232-40  (1928). 

•'  U.S.  Const,  amend.  Vin. 

■' D   West.  The  Habittial  Prisoner  (1963). 

"Id.  at  1. 

^/d.  at  13.  Indeed,  only  eight  of  the  fifty 
had  ever  been  convicted  for  violence,  and 
none  (jf  the  group  could  be  considered  dan- 
gerously violent  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Id.  at  14.  More  than  90"'r  of  the  692 
orimes  for  which  members  of  the  group  had 
b<^pn  convicted  involved  offenses  against 
pr.iperty.  Only  one  of  the  most  recent  con- 
victions Involved  an  amount  in  excess  of 
1  000  pounds  ($2,400)  and  76 '"r  involved 
amo.jnts  smaller  than  100  pounds  ($240). 
Id.  at  116.  table  6. 

="  Id.  at  20.  Half  of  the  group  had  never 
married  i  although  the  average  age  of  the 
group  was  almost  40),  and  only  eight  were 
actually  living  with  their  wives  at  the  time 


of  the  latest  an  est.  Few  had  any  long-laat- 
ing  friendships,  and  about  half  suffered 
from  undue  diffidence  or  shyness  which  prc- 
■  lated  their  first  convictions. 

^■Id.  pt  118,  table  12. 

"  Id. 

"/d.  at  25-26. 

"/d.  at  118.  table  12.  The  term  aggressive 
used  in  this  context  does  not  refer  to  vio- 
lent or  acting-out  behavior,  but  rather  to 
drive,  motivation  and  the  ability  to  plan. 
Thus,  West  reports  that  the  offeiises  of  the 
active-deviant.-,  were  generally  carefully 
planned  endeavors  in  pursuit  of  a  particular 
prize.  In  this  regard  they  were  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  inept  and  usually  petty 
thefts  of  the  inadequates,  which  were  quite 
frequently  committed  on  the  spur  of  some 
donressing  moment.  Id.  at  27-28. 

"  Id.  at  26. 

•'Id.  at  101. 

'"Lynch.  Parole  and  the  Habitual  Criminal, 
13  McGill  L.J.  632,  638  (1967).  There  is  a 
considerable  question  about  tlie  extent  to 
which  drug  addicts  contribute  to  violent  or 
airgresslve  crime.  However,  there  are  no  re- 
liable statistical  studies  on  the  Issue. 

'"  Id.  at  644. 

"Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
the  Judiciary,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  195-96 
(1964),  See  also  Hearings  on  S.  30  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Criminals  Laws  and  Procedure 
of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  91st 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  215,  218,  249,  251  (1969). 

•*P.  Tappan,  Organized  Crime  and  Law 
Enforcement  (1952) . 

•"See  generally  Hearings  on  S.  30  Before 
the  Subcomm.  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dure of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary, 
91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1970) . 

^  A  study  In  New  York  State  in  1927  found 
that  65  offenders  were  formally  charged  with 
recidivism.  Of  those  65,  25  were  acquitted  of 
the  most  recent  offense;  another  nine  cases 
were  not  concluded  during  that  year.  Of  the 
remaining  33  offenders,  16  were  permitted  to 
plead  guilty  to  misdemeanors;  thus  not  only 
avoiding  the  operation  of  the  recidivism  stat- 
ute, but  also  getting  off  more  lightly  than  a 
first  offender  initially  accused  of  the  same 
felony  might  have.  In  fact,  8  of  the  16  were 
sentenced  to  terms  of  less  than  six  months 
imprisonment.  1928  N.Y.  State  Crime  Comm'n 
Rep.  42-50. 

"  For  an  e.xcellent  discussion  of  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  habitual  offender  laws, 
see  Note,  48  Va.  L,  Rev.  597,  602-07  (1962). 

^With  the  single  exception  of  State  v.  Su- 
dekatus,  72  Ohio  App.  165,  51  N.E.2d  22 
(1943),  reversing  a  conviction  under  Ohio's 
Habitual  Criminal  Act  where  a  prosecution 
for  a  fourth  offense  failed  and  the  three  prior 
convictions  charged  were  for  crimes  commit- 
ted before  the  act  was  passed,  all  attempts  to 
hai'o  enhanced  sentences  declared  ex  post 
facto  have  been  unsuccessful. 

■'  See,  e.g.,  Gryger  v.  Burke,  334  U.S.  728 
(1948);  Lindsey  v.  Washington,  301  U.S.  397 
(1937);  Wey  Him  Fong  v.  United  States.  287 
P2d  525  (9th  Clr.) ,  cert,  denied,  366  U.S.  971 
( 1961)  (federal  narcotic  laws) ;  State  v.  Dow- 
den,  137  Iowa  573,  115  N.W.  211  (1908);  Ross' 
Cnse.  19  Mass.  (2  Pick.)  165  ,1824);  Rand  v. 
Commonwealth,  50  Va.  (9  Gratt.)  738  (1852). 
.S'ec  generally  Annot.,  167  A.L.R.  845  (1947) . 

■■'Por  fifth  amendment  cases  see,  for  ex- 
ample, Sherman  v.  United  States,  241  P.2d 
329  (9th  Clr.).  cert  denied,  254  U.S.  911 
'  1957) :  Beland  v.  United  States,  128  F.  2d  795 
(5th  Clr),  cert,  denied,  317  U.S.  676  (1942). 
For  fourteenth  amendment  cases,  see,  for  ex- 
ample, Graham  v.  West  Virginia,  224  U.S.  616 
(1912);  State  v.  Zywlckl,  175  Minn.  508.  221 
N.W.  900  (1928);  State  v.  Hicks,  213  Ore.  640 
325  P.2d  794  (1958). 

'•«  Goodman  v.  Kunkle,  72  F.2d  334,  336  (7th 
Clr.),  cert,  denied,  293  U.S.  619  (1934). 

■■"Graham  v.  West  Virginia,  224  U.S.  616, 
623  (1912).  See  also  Gryger  v.  Burke,  334  U.S. 
728,  732  (1948);  McDonald  v.  MaasachusettB. 
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180  U.S.  311,  312  (1901);  Mclntyre  v.  Com- 
monwealth, 154  Ky.  149,  153,  156  S.W.  1058. 
1060  (1913);  Ross'  Case,  19  Mass  (2  Pick) 
165,  171  (1824). 

^"  See,  e.g.,  McDonald  v.  Massachusetts,  180 
U.S.  311  (1901);  Moore  v,  Missouri,  159  U.S. 
673  (1895);  Barr  v.  State,  205  Ind.  481,  187 
N.E.  259  (1933),  noted  in  9  Ind.  L.J.  534 
(1934);  Surratt  v.  Commonwealth.  187  Va. 
940,  944,  48  S.E.2d  362,  364   (1948). 

'^  See,  e.g..  Levy  v.  Louisiana.  391  U.S.  68 
(1968) ;  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma  ex  rel.  William- 
son, 316  U.S.  535  (1942). 

'■••See,  e.g.,  McDonald  v.  Massachxisetts,  180 
U.8.  311  (1901);  Moore  v.  Missouri,  159  U.S. 
673  (1895). 

"See  sources  cited  in  supra  notes  33^5. 

"^  See,  e.g.,  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.  v. 
New  York,  336  U.S.  106  (1949);  Goesaert  v. 
Cleary,  336  U.S.  464  (1948) ;  Ylck  Wo  v  Hop- 
kins, 118  U.S.  365  (1886). 

"Shapiro  V.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618,  634 
(1969)  (emphasis  added).  See  also  Sherbert 
V.  Verner,  374  U.S.  398,  406  (1963);  Bat-es  v. 
Little  Rock,  361  U.S.  516,  524  (1960) .  In  Skin- 
ner V.  Oklahoma  ex  rel.  Williamson,  316  US 
535  (1942),  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
a  state  plan  which  authorized  the  sterlli7R- 
tlon  of  some  but  not  all  habitual  offenders 
(embezzlers,  for  example,  were  excepted) .  Tlie 
court  con-miented  that  "Extreme  sensitivity" 
to  eqtial  protection  issues  is  appropriate  in 
cases  which  Involve  "basic  civil  rights."  Id. 
at  541   (emphasis  added). 

«159  U.S.  673  (1895). 

"  Id.  at  677. 

"'180  U.S.  311  (1901)  , 

'■'Id.  at  313;  see  In  re  Kemmler,  136  U.S. 
436,  447  (1890);  Granucci.  "Nor  Cruel  and 
Unusual  Punishment  Inflicted":  The  Origi- 
nal Meaning,  57  Calif.  L  Rev.  839.  841,  865 
(1969). 

•^■224  U.S.  616  (1912). 

■'  /d.at  631. 
See  Spencer  v.  Texas,  385  U.S.  554  ( 19G7  i ; 
Oyler  v.  Boles,  368  U.S.  448  (1962);  Price  v. 
Allgood,  369  F.2d  376  (5th  Clr.  19661 ;  Beland 
v.  United  States,  128  F.2d  795  (5th  Clr.), 
cert,  denied,  317  U.S.  676  (1942). 

■«  368  U.S.  448  (1962) 

■■  /d.at  451. 

-385  U.S.  554  (1967). 

"'  Id.  at  560. 

"'  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  histor- 
ical Issues  see,  Granucci,  "Nor  Cruel  and 
Unusual  Punishmeyiis  Inflicted":  The  Origi- 
nal Meaning,  57  Calif.  L.  Rev.  839  (1969'  , 

"'/d.at  843. 

™  Id.  at  844. 

■  Id.  at  843-44.  Note  that  many  of  the 
bloody  practices  in  vogue  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689  were  con- 
tinued for  quite  some  time.  Drawing  and 
quartering  continued  with  all  its  embellish- 
ments until  1814  when  disembowelment  was 
eliminated  by  statute.  The  burning  of  female 
felons  at  the  stake  was  continued  until  179^ 
Id.  at  855-56. 

"217  U.S.  349  (1910). 

"  Id.  at  383  (WWte,  J.,  dissenting) . 

» Id.  at  367. 

^  Id.  at  372-73. 

«»Note,  The  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punish- 
ment Clause  and  the  Substantive  Criminal 
Law.  79  Hakv.  L.  Rev.  635,  640  (1966).  On  the 
Issue  of  disproportionate  severity  of  punish- 
ment, see  the  following  cases:  Roberts  v. 
Pegelow,  313  P.2d  548,  550-51  (4th  Clr.  1963  i : 
Sostre  V.  Rockefeller,  312  P.  Supp.  863  (S.D. 
N.Y.  1970),  aff'd  and  modified  sub  nom. 
Sostre  V.  McGlnnU,  442  P.2d  178  (2d  Clr. 
1971);  Jordan  v.  Fltzharrls,  257  P.  Supp.  674 
(NX).  Cal.  1966):  United  States  ex  rel.  Han- 
cock v.  Pate,  223  P.  Supp.  202,  205  (N.D.  HI. 
1963);  Pulwood  v.  Clemmer,  206  P.  Supp,  370 
(D.D.C.  1962). 

««370  U.S.  680,  668  (1962)  (Douglas,  J., 
concurring) , 

**  Id.  at  667. 

"See  Note,  Revival  of  the  Sighth  Amend- 
ment:   Development    of    Oruel-Punlahm^nt 
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Doctrine  by  the  Supreme  Court,  16  Stan.  L 
Rev.  996,  1010  (1964), 

"370  U.S.  at  668  (Douglas,  J.,  concurring) 
''Hearings  on  S.  30  Before  the  Subcomm. 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedure  of  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  9l8t  Cong  .  1st 
Sess.,  at  186  (1969). 

•*  18  use.  5  1301   (1964). 
"•Hearings  on  S.  30,  supra  note  87    at  185 
"IS    U.3.C.    5  3576(b)     (1970)     (emphasis 
added ) . 


BUSING   AND  QUALITY  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  hearings 
continue  before  the  Hou.'^e  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee No.  5  on  House  Joint  Re.^olu- 
tion  620  propo.sing  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibitincr  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren,  accounts  of  Interesting 
developments  involving  a  variety  of  di- 
verse opinions  on  the  businn  is«ue  were 
published  in  the  local  press  todav  and 
yesterday. 

Most  of  the  presidential  aspirants  are 
attemptinp  to  play  dowTi  the  busin?  i-ssue. 
a.sserting  that  quality  education,  not  bas- 
ing, is  the  key  issue,  They  parrot  the  view 
of  Federal  District  Judpe  Merhige.  whose 
son  attends  an  all-white  private  school, 
e.\pres.sed  in  the  recent  Richmond  school 
ca.se  decision  that  quality  education  can 
be  achieved  only  within  :\  racially  inte- 
grated setting  and  that  a  St;-ite  mav  not 
sanction  a  system  "which  .'^erves  only  to 
reproduce  In  school  facilities  the  prev- 
alent pattern  of  hoasing  segregation." 

The  National  Black  Political  Conven- 
tion, which  met  over  the  weekend  in 
Gary.  Ind..  condemned  busin.c  to  achieve 
.school  deseerepation  as  "racist,  suicidal 
methods"  that  are  based  on  the  "false 
notion  tliat  black  children  are  unable  to 
leam  unle.ss  they  are  in  the  same  .setting 
as  white  children."  Reportedly  at  the 
urging  of  what  was  termed  separatist- 
oriented  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  the 
convention  adopt.ed  a  resolution  that 
more  money  should  be  spent  on  .schools 
in  Negro  areas  to  achieve  quality  educa- 
tion. 

And  while  the  National  Black  Political 
Convention  apparently  believes  that  the 
mixing  of  races  is  not  necessarv-  to  qual- 
ity education,  but  that  the  mixing  of 
more  money  is,  a  recently  released  re- 
port of  a  study  by  Harvard  researchei's 
reveals  that  neither  racial  integration 
nor  increased  spending  on  .schools  has 
much  effect  on  the  educational  perform- 
ance of  school  children. 

The  Harvard  study,  headed  by  Fred- 
erick Mosteller.  a  mathematical  statis- 
tician, and  Daniel  P,  Moniihan.  a  former 
aide  to  President  Nixon,  reaffirmed  the 
earlier  Coleman  report  of  1966  that  aca- 
demic achievement  depends  far  more  on 
family  background  than  what  happens 
in  the  classroom.  The  stud,v  also  found 
that  the  social  class  of  a  child's  fellow 
students  had  more  impact  on  individual 
achievement  than  any  other  factor  with- 
in the  school,  mcluding  equipment,  class 
size  or  teacher  preparation. 

Moynihan  says  that  social  class,  not 
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rac*,  is  now  the  crucial  factor  in  educa- 
tioral  achievement.  DifTerences  in  early 
chillhood  learning,  caused  by  different 
honie  backgrounds,  are  crucial  and  are 
overcome  by  normal  schooling, 
e  most  promising  alternative  to 
t  educational  achievement  accord- 
to  Christopher  Jencks.  a  writer  of 
study,  would  be  "to  alter  the  way 
hich  parents  deal  with  their  children 
^lome."  The  logical  beginning  to 
ng  educational  achievement,  Jencks 
rently  believes,  would  be  income 
tenance  and  family  allowances 
are  other  Federal  planners  who 
would  recommend  child  advocates— Fed- 
agents  who  would  alter  the  way  in 
parents  deal  with  their  children 
Home  to  conform  to  HEW  standards, 
Afiother  fact  revealed  by  the  Harvard 
is  that  achievement  test  showed 
hites  in  the  12th  grade  of  high  school 
4.1  grade  levels  superior  to  blacks 
Whites  also  exceeded  blacks  by  2.4,  3.3. 
3.3  grade  levels  respectively  when 
comparisons  of  low,  medium,  and  high 
socipeconomic  status  were  made. 

comparisons  of  the  relative 
dudational  achievement  of  blacks  and 
hi  es  as  revealed  by  the  Harvard  report 
appear  to  substantiate  Dr.  William 
ShOiikley's  view  that  whites  are  Intel- 
lectually superior  to  blacks  as  revealed 
le  disparity  in  IQ  scores. 
.  Shockley.  whose  findings  show  that 
difference  in  Intelligence  between 
hiijes  and  blacks  is  due  primarily  to 
heredity  and  not-  environment,  has  been 
unal)le  to  get  either  the  academic  com- 
mur  ity  to  give  him  a  fair  hearing  or  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  test 
tfiecry. 
good  example  to  show  that  neither 
monjey  nor  the  modem  environmental 
conqept  of  "quality"  education  is  neces- 
for  a  genuine  quality  education  is 
ham  Lincoln.  His  Oise  also  adds 
vali4ity  to  the  view  that  heredity,  not 
onment,  is  the  principal  ingredient 
( durational  achievement. 
W  ,th  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  be- 
;pent  on  busing  of  school  children, 
equal  employment  opportunity 
urban  renewal,  model 
and  myriad  social  experiments,  all 
on  what  is  appearing  more  and 
to  be  a  fallacious  assumption  that 
iijiprovement  in  the  environment  will 
the  level  of  intelligence,  there  is  an 
imperative  need  for  more  research  to  test 
)  ole  of  hereditv  in  the  improvement 
ucational  achievement  and  to  de- 
solutions  to  educational  problems 
on  facts  and  the  truth. 
e  aforementioned  report.-  would 
to  discredit  the  charge  that  these 
ing  in  racial  pride  and  integrity 
opposing  busing  are  "racists."  It 
rs  that  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  in 
vocacy  of  freedom  of  choice  and 
l|borhood  schools  and  in  his  opposi- 
0  forced  busing  i.<;  looking  more  and 
like  a  'middle-of-the-roader." 
results  of  the  Florida  primary 
should  be  revealing 

iclude  several  related  newscllppings 
the  text  of  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
C.  Farrell,  housewife  of  Pine  Bluff, 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
520  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


reiucracy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar    13,  19721 

B^.^CK   CnNvrNTios   Votes   Opposttion   To 

BrsiNT,  Students 

(By  Herbert  H  Denton  1 

Oary.  Inc.,  March  12.— The  National  Black 

Political  Convention  here  tonight  condemned 

busing    to    achieve   school    desegretratlon    a.=; 

"raci,st.   suicidal    method.^,"    that    are    based 

on    the    "false    notion    that    black    children 

are   unable   to   learn   unles.s   they  are   In   the 

same  setting  as  white  children." 

Instead,  a  convention  resolution  said, 
blacks  should  be  given  control  of  .schools  in 
Negro  areas  and  more  money  should  be  -.pent 
there  to  achieve  quality  education." 

By  a.  loud,  overwhelming  voice  vote,  the 
convention  adopted  the  resolution  at  the 
urging  of  the  separatist-oriented  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  and  Its  national  director. 
Roy  Innis.  The  principle  embodied  In  the 
resolution  Is  that  of  cre.tting  .se])arate  school 
districts  for  largely  black  areas,  an  Idea  that 
Innis  has  been  promoting  for  the  la.=it  three 
vears. 

At  a  presf;  conference  after  the  vote,  Innis 
exult-ed:  It  marks  the  first  major  change 
In  the  schools  since  1954.  It  la  now  recorded 
that  black  people  would  prefer  to  imi;rove 
the  system  themeelves  through  the  Inatru- 
ment  of  control  " 

lit  was  in  1954  that  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
ruled  that  the  doctrine  of  "se[>arate  hut 
equal"  schools  for  blacks  and  whites  was  un- 
constitutional.) 

Immediate  denouncement  of  the  pi^sltlon 
came  from  N.'\ACP  repre.sentatlves  and  elected 
black-officials  from  Ricl-unond.  Va  .  who  were 
delegates  to  the  convention,  Richmond  Is  un- 
der court  order  to  merge  its  70  per  cent  black 
-schools  m  a  busing  plan  with  those  of  the 
90  per  cent  white  surrotindlng  cotinties  of 
Chesterfield  and  Henrico. 

"I  think  that  a  ,«mall  minority  of  people 
have  formulated  the  'Southern  strategv-'  to 
do  awav  with  everything  we  have  accom- 
plished since  1954."  Yvonne  Price,  legislative 
assistant  for  the  NAACP.  .said  of  the  con- 
vention action.  She  indicated  that  her  or- 
ganization, which  historically  ha.-  been  in 
the  vanguard  In  fighting  In  court  for  school 
desegregation  might  consider  withdrawing 
from  the  coalition  of  black  politician";,  civil 
rights  activists  and  separatists  that  ha.s  been 
formed  In  this  three-day  convention  that 
ended  tonight. 

Initial  approval  of  the  antl-btislng  meas- 
t:re  came  without  debate  on  the  question, 
and  came  as  about  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  2,300  voting  delegates  here 
voted  on  a  rash  of  resolutions, 

.Support  for  it  was  overwhelming.  Though 
civil  rights  ac'Ivlsts  apparently  onfy  realized 
what  wa.s  happening  after  debate  had  been 
closed,  and  were  rtiled  out  of  order  in  ef- 
forts to  argue  against  It.  their  voices  formed 
onlv  a  scattered  chorus  of  "nays." 

Del,  Walter  E,  Fauntroy  iD-DC),  chair- 
man of  the  platform  committee.  Indicated 
he  had  soueht  to  avoid  having  the  potential 
dlvUlve  busing  question  be  the  subject  of  a 
bitter  floor  fight. 

The  draft  position  by  Fauntroy's  commit- 
tee, Ahlle  conceding  the  language  of  "black 
control"  of  schools  In  black  areas,  had  stopped 
^hort  of  opposing  bu.sing,  though  It  did  term 
•hat  sohitlon  as  "sterile." 

What  effect.  If  any,  the  antl-buslng  stand 
-.vlll  have  on  futtire  efforts  by  the  ,strticttire 
*hat  had  been  created  In  this  conven'ion 
was  left  unclear  Pauntroy  referred  to  the 
resolution  as  Just  a  "re.solve."  and  Indicated 
that  It  mav  or  mav  not  be  encompas.=ed  In 
anv  set  of  demands  that  convention  orga- 
nizers have  talked  of  presenting  to  presi- 
dential cniitendprs  a<:  the  price  for  black 
votes. 

Using  much  the  same  language  as  Ala- 
oama  Gov.  Georee  C,  Wallace  In  his  presi- 
dential bid.  Innis  pointed  out  to  reporters 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  had  been 
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Southern  delegates,  "people  who  have  been 
the  guinea  pigs  for  the  .social  engineering 
of  the  black  community." 

Neither  Pauntroy  nor  Rep.  Charles  Dlggs 
(D-Mlch.)  would  directly  answer  questions 
concerning  rhe  antlbuslng  resolution,  each 
saying  that  he  had  been  absent  from  the 
convention  floor  when  It  was  introduced  and 
adopted. 

Livingstone  Wlngate,  executive  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Urban  League,  obtained 
passage  in  the  dwindling  moments  of  the 
convention  a  "clarlflcatlon"  that  said  while 
both  black  officials  and  President  Nixon  were 
opposed  to  busing,  the  black  delegates  want- 
ed to  make  It  clear  to  the  President  that 
they  wanted  more  to  educate  black  chil- 
dren. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12,  1972] 
.Ail    in    the    Family? — New    Study    Shows 
Schools  Usss  ■Vital  Than  Homs 
(By  Lawrence  Feinberg) 
A  major  new  analysis  of  the  Coleman  Re- 
port on  r.ace  and  education  reaffirms  its  cen- 
tral findings  that  academic  achievement  de- 
pends far  more  on  family  background  than 
on  what  happens  in  the  classroom. 

The  new  study  suggests  that  the  best  way 
lo  deal  with  the  educational  problems  of 
poor  children — black  and  white — may  thus 
be  to  Improve  the  Jobs  and  incomes  of  their 
families. 

Neither  racial  Integration  nor  Increased 
spending  on  schools  has  much  effect,  the 
report  concludes,  on  the  educational  per- 
formance of  lower-class  children — or  on  that 
of  any  others. 

Tliese  conclusions  are  contained  In  a  book- 
length  analysis  by  a  group  of  researchers  at 
Harvard  University,  headed  by  Frederick 
Mosteller,  a  mathematical  statistician,  and 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  a  social  scientist  and 
former  aide  to  President  Nixon. 

Their  study  Is  a  reassessment  of  data  on 
about  570.000  students  In  4,000  schools.  Col- 
lected by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  a 
1966  report  on  educational  equality,  those 
data  comprise  the  most  extensive  survey  of 
the  subject  ever  conducted. 

The  1966  study,  known  as  the  Coleman 
Report,  was  directed  by  James  S.  Coleman, 
a  sociologist  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

In  an  interview,  Moynlhan  said  he  decided 
to  assemble  a  group  to  examine  the  data 
"in  every  way  possible"  to  check  out  the  ob- 
jections of  critics  and  to  try  to  answer  some 
questions  more  precisely  than  Coleman  had 
done. 

The  new  examination  involved  elaborate 
mathematical  and  statistical  calculations.  At 
the  end,  Moynlhan  said,  "it  still  came  out 
about  the  same  way,"  confirming  Coleman's 
principal  finding  that  non-school  factors, 
particularly  family  background,  are  much 
more  Important  in  determining  educational 
achievement  than  anything  connected  to  the 
.school. 

The  analysis  confirmed  that  the  social  class 
of  a  child's  fellow-students  had  more  Im- 
pact on  Individual  achievement  than  any 
other  factor  within  the  school,  Including 
equipment,  class  size  or  teacher  preparation. 
But  the  new  study  found  that  the  extent  of 
this  Impact  on  lower-class  black  children 
h.id  been  "over-stressed"  by  Coleman. 

One  .section  of  the  new  study,  co-authored 
bv  Thomas  Pettlgrew,  former  chief  consult- 
ant to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
found  that  the  gains  made  by  poor  blacks 
in  mostly  white  classes  amount  to  "less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  difference  between  average 
Negro  and  white  achievement  ...  at  grade 
12," 

Thus,  according  to  another  pert  of  the 
study,  the  average  achievement  test  deficit 
of  lower-class  black  high  school  seniors 
would  be  cut  from  about  4  years  below  the 
white  middle-class  norm  to  about  SVs  years 
below. 
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In  the  interview,  MoyiUhau  described  this 
improvement  as  "the  most  powerful  we 
found  from  any  school  factor,"  but  he 
added:   "It  still  leaves  a  very  large  gap." 

In  their  analysis,  Moynlhan  and  Mosteller 
write  that  because  of  the  strong  Impact  of 
social  class  on  education,  government  pro- 
grams that  Improve  the  Jobs  and  Incomes  of 
lower-class  blacks  may  "In  the  end  do  more 
to  raise  the  levels  of  | their)  educational 
achievement"  than  either  spending  more  on 
schools  or  integration. 

"All  of  this  brings  the  argument  for  school 
Integration  back  to  where  it  started."  Moy- 
nlhan explained  In  the  Interview.  "It's  a 
moral  and  social  issue,  not  a  technological 
one  about  the  sources  of  educational  achieve- 
ment. Tbey  do  not  reside  prlmarUy  In  the 
.schools." 

In  his  report  and  other  writings  Coleman 
emphasized  that  schools  in  which  middle- 
class  students  predominate  set  a  "tone"  for 
academic  achievement  that  spurs  on  lower- 
class  youngsters. 

This  effect  is  caused  by  social  class,  he 
stressed,  not  by  race,  although  proportion- 
ately more  blacks  than  whites  are  In  low- 
income  families  and  therefore  most  racial 
integration  also  Involves  mixing  social 
classes. 

Although  Coleman  concluded  that  "middle 
class"  schools  raised  the  achievement  of  poor 
youngsters,  his  report  did  not  analyze  the 
data  to  find  out  much  of  a  gain  the  children 
actually  made. 

Moynlhan  said  that  determining  the  rela- 
tively slight  degree  of  this  gain  was  one  of 
the  most  Important  results  of  the  new 
study. 

As  published  by  Random  House,  In  a  book 
entitled  "On  Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity," the  study  Includes  a  long  summary 
essay  by  Mosteller  and  Moynlhan,  plus  papers 
by  13  other  scholars.  The  book  Is  formally 
scheduled  for  publication  Monday,  but  copies 
were  on  sale  locally  last  week. 

Tlie  book  also  has  an  essay  by  Coleman, 
generally  defending  the  methods  used  In  his 
.survey  and  report. 

Although  several  of  the  writers  disagree  on 
specific  points,  most  uphold  Coleman's  gen- 
eral conclusions.  Tliese  Include  the  finding 
that  by  most  standard  measures — per-pupil 
expenditure,  class  size,  number  of  books — 
there  was  little  difference  in  resources  avail- 
able between  Negro  and  white  schools  within 
each  part  of  the  country. 

Several  concluded  that  the  Impact  of  social 
class  on  educational  achievement  was  even 
greater  than  Coleman  reported,  and  that  the 
effect  of  school  factors  was  even  less. 

They  emphasize  the  findings  that  the  dif- 
ferences In  achievement  among  students 
within  the  same  school  are  far  greater  than 
differences  in  average  performance  between 
different  schools. 

However,  Moynlhan  and  Mosteller  stress 
that  schools  are  necessary  for  most  children 
to  learn  academic  subjects,  such  as  reading 
and  math.  They  note  that  average  reading 
test  scores  In  New  York  City  fell  by  two 
months  In  1968-1969  when  schools  were 
closed  for  two  months  by  a  teachers'  strike. 

But  the  pattern  of  results  from  school  to 
school  was  about  the  same  as  usual — sug- 
gesting, they  said,  that  the  variations  are 
caused  by  nonschool  factors. 

The  new  analysis  confirms  Coleman's  find- 
ing that  most  lower-class  children  a^  seri- 
ously behind  national  norms  even  gri,^«ftc 
first  grade,  and  that  the  proportion  by  which 
they  are  behind  stays  about  the  same 
through  high  school. 

This  suggests,  Moynlhan  and  Mosteller 
write,  that  differences  in  early  childhood 
learning,  caused  by  different  home  back- 
grounds, are  crucial,  and  are  not  overcome 
by  normal  schooling. 

One  writer  of  the  study,  Chnslophcr 
Jencks.  conducted  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  quality  of  the  government  survey  data, 
gathered  In  about  two-thirds  of  the  country. 
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He  concluded  that  the  data  were  "representa- 
tive," despite  inaccuracies  that  critics  had 
pointed  out  and  the  faUure  of  many  schools 
to  respond  fully  to  the  questionnaire. 

Jencks  also  concludes  that  "the  least 
promising  approach  to  raising  achievement 
Is  to  raise  expenditures,  since  the  data  gives 
little  evidence  that  any  widely  used  school 
policy  or  resource  has  an  appreciable  effect 
on  achievement  scores." 

The  survey  evidence  suggests,  ne  said,  that 
socioeconomic  integration  will  boost  the 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  pupils  "some- 
what." But,  he  said,  "the  most  promising 
alternative  would  be  to  alter  the  way  \n 
which  parents  deal  with  their  children  at 
home." 

How  to  do  this  "is  not  obvious.'  he  added 
although  income  maintenance  and  faniiij 
allowances  "seem  a  logical  beginning." 

Using  somewhat  ditierent  statistical  meth- 
ods from  Pettlgrew,  David  J.  Armor,  another 
sociologist,  estimated  that  the  Coleman  data 
show  that  integration  reduces  the  achieve- 
ment gap  between  black  and  white  student.-, 
by  Just  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent. 

He  said  in  an  interview  that  more  recent, 
tliougii  less  comprelienslve  re.search,  makes 
him  skeptical  that  there  is  even  that  much 
of  a  gain. 

Ill  the  report  Armor  writes:  "The  policy 
iinplication  here  is  that  programs  which 
stress  financial  aid  to  disadvantaged  black 
families  may  be  just  a.=  important,  if  not 
more  so.  than  programs  aimed  at  integrating 
blacks  into  white  neighborhoods  and 
schools." 

In  the  1965-66  survey  data,  Armor  said, 
whites  in  majority-white  schools  scored 
higher  on  achievement  tests  than  blacks  in 
those  schools,  but  whites  in  .schools  thai 
were  more  than  two-thirds  black  tcored 
lower   than   their   black  .school-mates. 

He  ."^aid  the  diflerence  m  achievement  re- 
flected a  difference  in  socio-economic  level?, 
with  the  whites  In  predominantly  black 
sciiools  generally  being  poorer  than  the 
blacks  in  those  schools. 

Armor  is  an  associate  professor  at  Harvard 
and  has  also  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  new  .study  also  publisiies  for  the  lirst 
time  the  average  scores  for  different  ethnic 
groups  on  the  government -survey  test  of 
general  verbal  ability. 

The  results  are  given  in  terms  of  grudv 
equivalents.   Mexican   children   in   the   sixtli 

giade.  for  example,  are  shown  at  a  4  5  level 

wliich  means  that  their  average  score  was 
the  same  as  tlie  national  average  for  children 
only  halfway  through  the  fourth  grade.  The 
results  are  as  follows: 


6 

Grade- 

9 

12 

Negro       

White 

4.4 

6  b 

7  0 
9,8 
7.0 
7.  b 
7.7 
9.0 

8.8 
12,9 
9  3 

Puerto  Rican  .. 

3.4 

Mexican 

4  5 

9  4 

Indian. 

Oriental 

4.8 

5.9 

10.  b 
11.8 

Another  table  presents  the  results  in  terms 
of  both  ethnic  groups  and  socleconomlc  sta- 
tus, or  class.  Following  are  the  results  for 
the  twelfth  grade: 


Socioeconomic  status 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Negro 

8.1 

9.3 
12.6 
9,8 
9,8 
11.2 
11.8 

10  7 

While        

10  6 

14  + 
10  6 

Puerto  Rican 

8.8 

Mexican 

Indian 

8.9 

9  0 

11,6 
13  7 

Oriental 

10.7 

14  + 

Moynlhan  noted  in  an  Interview  that  the 
claee  designations  are  baaed  on  parents'  edu- 
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cation  and  occupation.  He  said  the  differ- 
ences between  ethnic  groups  of  the  same 
social  class  may  be  caused  by  the  differing 
value  that  the  groups  place  on  schoolwork. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12,  1972] 

INTELLECTCAL    RACISM?— STANFORD    PKOraSSOR 
brRESSES     INFERIORITY     OF     NEGROES 

(By  Leroy  P.  Aarons; 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. — tiomeone   iia^  p&inted 

Sterilize  Shockley"  on  a  wail  of  the  Stanford 
UnlverBity  campus.  A  slight,  whiie-tuured 
man  walked  up  lo  it,  turned  around,  ana 
posed  whue  a  Inend  took  phot.ographs. 

The  man  was  WUiiam  ShockJey,  Nubel  lau- 
reate lor  coinventlng  the  transistor,  and,  of 
iate,  iucreaslngly  a  subject  of  controversy  for 
his  view  tliai  blacks  are  genetically  inlenor 
to  whites. 

The  picture-taking  incident  Uluminates 
the  dimension  of  the  man  who  is  stirring  up 
the  Stanford  campus.  Shockley  is  a  tough, 
abrasive  individual  of  62,  who  peddles  his  un- 
popular theories  with  missionary  zeal  and  ob- 
viously relishes  the  controversy  they  gen- 
erate. 

He  liae  been  poshing  thoee  theories  since 
1965,  and  has  had  his  share  ot  demonstra- 
tions while  lecturing  on  other  campuses  or 
at  scientific  meetings.  But  Stanford,  where 
he  holds  a  half-time  chair  in  engineering  sci- 
ence, he  had  always  been  a  sanctuary — until 
recently. 

Since  January,  Shockiey  s  classroom  has 
been  the  target  of  two  disruptions,  he  has 
been  burned  in  effigy  at  rally,  •Sterilize 
Shockley  '  and  oilier  anti-.-ihi>ckleyiKms  are 
the  most  popular  graffiti  on  campujs  and  the 
Stanford  Daily  is  filled  with  letters,  columns 
tuid  editorials  debating  the  Shockiey  issue 
nearly  every  day. 

Shockley  is  not  alone.  Other  individuals 
who  expound  the  possibility  of  a  genetic  basis 
for  racial  differences  in  inLelllgence  have 
been  "zapped"  at  a  regularly  Increasing  rate, 
in  what  seems  to  be  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
radiciil  movement  to  rally  against  so-called 
Intellectual  racism. 

■Within  the  last  two  weeks,  radicals  at 
Berkeley  invaded  the  Faculty  Club  and  de- 
manded that  Chancellor  Bow'ker  fire  Arthur 
Jensen,  the  {psychologist  whose  theories  on 
genetics  and  race  have  made  hixn  a  national 
target.  Demon-strutors  later  disrupted  u 
speech  at  the  University  of  Iowa  by  Harvard 
psychologist  Richard  Herriistein,  who  sug- 
gested in  an  article  in  Atlantic  Monthly  last 
September  tiiat  there  may  be  racially  genetlP 
differences  In  Intelligence. 

Moreover,  the  SDS  announced  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  New  Left  Notes  that  these  scientists 
would  be  a  prime  subject  of  the  SDS  national 
convention  at  Harvard  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

At  Stanford,  leaders  seeking  an  issue  to 
galvanize  the  divided  and  weakened  radical 
movement  h.ive  latched  onto  Shockley  as  a 
natural.  "He  is  definitely  going  to  be  a  focus 
for  Third  World  action,'"'  said  Kwomplng  Ho, 
one  of  the  students  who  raided  Shockley's 
classroom.  "They  are  co.alesclng  around 
Shockley." 

The  Stanford  Administration,  which  until 
recently  could  quietly  compartmentalize 
Sliockley  as  something  of  a  brlllant  and 
probably  harmle.ss  eccentric,  now  finds  Itself 
handling  a  hot  potato,  Shockley  Is  rapidly 
becoming  an  embarrassment,  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

The  firing  of  Bruce  Franklin,  Stanford's 
Maoist  English  professor,  for  inciting  to  riot 
has  raised  the  sensitive  question  of  the 
limits  of  free  and  responsible  speech  on  a 
university  campus.  Those  who  see  Shockley's 
views  as  thinly  disguised  racism  are  asking 
whether  Stanford's  administration  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  him  a  cloak  of  respectability. 

Others.  Including  many  in  the  administra- 
tion defend  Shockley's  right  to  say  anything 
he  wants  short  of  incitement,  but  pressvire 
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radical  groups  and  some  liberal  voices 

'  he  faculty  has  begun  to  have  Its  Impact. 

S  lockley  himself  has  forced  the  Issue  by 

becfmlng  Increasingly  vocal,  both  on  campus 

off.  and  by  formally  proposing  that  he 

a    specl.-il    graduate   course   on    racial 

cts    of    eugenics    (improvement    of    the 

ies  through  genetic  selection)   and  dys- 

cs  (deterioration  of  the  species  by  a  kir.d 

genetic  pollution).  The  Graduate  School 

Itself  faced  with  two  very  touchy  ques- 

:   Would  not  a  course  by  Shockley  on 

il  genetics  In  Itself  be  Incitement  to  riot? 

It  In  good  conscience  endorse  a  course 

;er.etlcs  by  a  man  whose  expertise  is  In 

lC3    and    engineering    and    who   simply 

ed  fields  late  In  his  career? 

Issue  has  been  turned  over  to  an  ad 

graduate  school  committee,   which  ex- 

a  decision  in  two  weeks.  But  Shockley 

already    branded    the   proceedings   star 
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and    probably    most    significant, 

has  become  embroiled  In  a  dispute 

a  black  graduate  student  from  Nigeria — 

first  black  student  he  has  taught.  The 

has  racial  overtones  and  has  moved 

issue  from  the  abstract  area  to  Ideas  to 

tiard  questions  of  a  teacher's  attitude  to- 

his  students.  So  fax,  the  university  ap- 

to  be  ducking  the  issue. 

word  about  Shockley's  theories  and  how 

grew.  They  germinated  more  than  six 

ago,  Vr'hen  Shockley  turned  his  thoughts 

a  brilliantly  successful  career  in  physics 

emplattng  the  future  of  mankind, 
a  seminar  of  Nobel  laureates  on  that 
subject  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
nnesota,  he  began  shaping  and  artlcu- 
tbose  thoughts,  and  in  November,  1965, 
them  In  an  interview  In  U.S.  News 
World  Report, 
that  Interview  he  spoke  for  the  first 
to  a  large  audience  about  people  with 
rior  ability":    "Not  only   are  they  dull 
they  need  help  to  siu-vlve.  Most  cannot 
4nce    and   some    are   a    ttueat   to   other 
e." 

the    years,    Shockley    refined    these 

focusing  primarily  on  the  Negro.  His 

contemporary    statements    hold    that 

;enerally  accepted  I  Q.  disparity  between 

!  es  and  blacks  Is  due  principally  to  hered- 

not  environment;    that   "our   nobly   In- 

welfare   programs"   are  simply  j)er- 

and  expanding  that  portion  of  the 

lation   at    the    lower   end   of   the   scale 

h  Is  largely  responsible  for  crime;  that 

improve  In  IntelUgence  with  each   1 

nt  of  Caucasian  ancestry:  that  "If  those 

with  the  fewest  Caucasian  genes  are 

the  most  prolific  and  also  the  least 

,  then  genetic  enslavement  will  be 

lestlny  of  their  next  generation." 

recently,   Shockley  suggested   as   "a 

exercise"  that  bonuses  be  offered 

oluntary  sterilization  of  the  less  com- 
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'At  a  bonus  of  $1,000  for  each  jKlnt  below 
100  IQ.,"  says  Shockley,  "$30,000  put  In 
trus'  for  a  70  I.Q.  moron  potential  capable  of 
producing  20  children  might  return  S250.00O 
to  t<  xpayers  in  reduced  costs  of  mental  re- 
tard: itlon  cire. 
Si^xkley  has  done  no  field  research  of  his 
to  support  his  position,  but  has  extrap- 
olatAl  from  other  studies.  His  research  Is 
upflorted  by  $35,000  in  grant>  from  founda- 
and  Individuals. 

concedes  that  the  data  available  Is  cx- 

rem^ly  sparse,  and  charges  that  this  Is  be- 

psychologl.-sts    and    geneticists    have 

tlmlAly  avoided  the  politically  sensitive  ques- 

of  genetic  differences  In  intelligence. 

the  same  time,  he  has  Infuriated  other 

ts  with  what  they  see  as  sweepingly 

allzed  conclusion*  drawn  from  limited 

tlon. 

objection  is  to  tp.e  style  in  which  his 
questions  are  posed,"  said  Joshua  Lederberg. 
Nob<jl  prize-winning  geneticist  at  Stanford. 
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"It  is  absolutely  offensive  and  self-defeating 

to  the  spirit  of  sclentlflc  inquiry.  They 
raise  grave  questions  themselve.s  as  to  wheth- 
er his  Intentions  are  sclentlflc  Inquiry  or  the 
turmoil  that  has  resulted" 

The  escalation  of  the  Shockley  affair  on 
tlie  Stanford  campus  began  in  mid-January, 
after  Bruce  Franklin  was  flred.  Radicals 
launched  a  serle.s  of  classroom  dlsrtiptlons 
against  a  number  of  targets — one  of  which 
was  Shockley's  six-student  advanced  grad- 
uate seminar  in   quantum   mech.mlcs. 

Pour  persons  were  charged  for  campus 
infractions  in  the  first  dlsmpilon,  Jan.  18 
and  six  were  arrested  by  county  police  for 
invading  Shockley's  class  on  Feb.  3.  wearing 
K\i  Klux  Klan  sheets  and  offering  Shockley 
a  free  sterilization  certificate. 

It  was  between  the  two  disruptions  that 
Shockley  and  his  one  black  student,  26-year- 
old  Oladele  AJayl,  clashed.  As  AJayl  tells  It 
(Shockley  will  not  discuss  the  matter),  his 
experience  In  the  course  which  began  In 
early  January  was  routine  until  the  first  dis- 
ruption. 

During  that  disruption,  Shockley  com- 
mented In  AJayi's  prei>ence  that  blacks  were 
at  Stanford  when  sons  of  professors  could 
not  get  In. 

Later,  according  to  Ajayl,  Shockley  told 
him,  "I  should  be  perfectly  honest  with  you 
about  my  theories."  and  ''In  all  probability 
you  come  from  the  upper  percentile  of  where 
you  come  from." 

AJayl  took  this  as  a  racial  slur  at  the  time. 
A  week  later,  Shockley  told  AJayl  he  had  used 
the  wrong  method  In  answering  a  quiz  ar.d 
described  one  homework  assignment  as  "a 
mess."  During  discussions  over  that  period, 
AJayl  remembers  Shockley  telling  him  that 
"certain  students  do  better  In  certain  sub- 
jects than  other  students"  and  urging  AJayi 
•hat  he  drop  the  course  for  credit  and  audit 
it. 

At  one  point,  AJayl  reports,  Shockley  told 
h:m  he  was  Incapable  of  grading  AJayi's  work 
because  of  the  strong  emotions  on  campus 
over  the  racial  Issue. 

Ajayl,  who  Is  nonpolUlcal  was  enraged 
and  agitated  over  this  treatment.  He  publicly 
exposed  the  conflict  while  disrupters  were 
In  the  classroom  the  second  time.  Soon  after 
that,  AJayl  dropped   the  course. 

But  not  the  Issue.  He  is  convinced  that 
Siiockley  had  made  a  "political  decision" 
after  the  first  disruption  that  to  continue 
AJayi  In  the  course  and  have  to  gr.ide  him 
would  be  too  delicate  a  matter. 

The  Engineering  Department,  in  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  issue,  concedes  that 
Shockley  said  things  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  discriminatory  by  AJayl,  but  con- 
cluded that  Shockley  was  with'n  his  rlglits  to 
criticize  AJayi's  course  work.  It  recommends 
no  further  action. 

The  university — other  than  establishing  a 
new  procedure  for  student  grievances-  plans 
no  further  action.  'If  the  student  is  satisfied, 
there  is  no  stimulus  for  further  investiga- 
tion," said  vice  provost  Robert  M.  Rose::- 
zwelg.  "It's  hard  for  me  to  visualize  an  In- 
vestigation that  is  conclusive  In  this 
Instance." 

Ajayl,  who  Is  taking  a  doctorate  in  mate- 
rial sciences,  said  he  became  so  emotionally 
upset  that  he  suffered  severe  headaches,  had 
'o  leave  the  campus  and  even  thought  about 
going  home  to  Nigeria.  He  has  filed  a  formal 
complaint  with  his  government  He  feels  that 
the  university  has  side-stepped  the  whole 
nffalr. 

"Shockley's  views  are  dangerous."  he  said 
"To  the  extent  that  there  has  been  a  genu,- 
ine  effort  to  minimize  differences,  people  like 
Shockley  try  to  set  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock.  He  has  been  overprotected.  I:  has 
taught  me  to  be  more  cautious,  get  mv  edu- 
cation, pack  and  get  out  of  this  country." 

Shockley  lives  In  a  comfortable  home  on 
the  Stanford  campus,  furnished  In  Early 
.American.  He  Is  a  cautious  and  combative 
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man  who  tends  to  be  highly  suspicious  of 

Interviews — especially  reporters.  He  tape^ 
nearly  all  his  conversations — In  person,  or 
by  telephone. 

"It  Is  my  Intention  to  use  significant  mem- 
bers of  the  American  press,"  he  told  me  Im- 
mediately, "as  the  blocks  or  pulleys  .  .  .  and 
the  First  .Amendment  a.s  a  line  upon  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  exert  a  force  so  as  to 
deflect  the  rudder  of  public  opinion  and 
tiu-n  the  ship  of  civilization  away  from  the 
dysgenlc  storm  that  I  fear  Is  rising  over  the 
horizun  of  the  future." 

With  that  beginning,  we  launched  Into  an 
hour-long  (taped  by  him)  discussion,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  telephone.  At 
one  point,  I  questioned  the  size  of  his  sample 
in  determining  that  American  Orientals  are 
of  superior  intellect  because  they  get  elected 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  a  10 
per  cent  higher  average  than  non-Orientals, 

Shockley  responded  by  attacking  my  lack 
of  knowledge  about  statistics. 

Later,  I  asked  him  the  source  of  the  con- 
clusion— often  used  In  his  argiunents — bv 
psychologist  Harry  Harlow  that  at  least  half 
the  difference  in  black-white  Intelligence  Is 
due  to  genetics. 

"I  don't  know,  except  extrapolations  from 
.^lJUkey  to  human."  Shockley  replied.  (Har- 
low is  known  for  his  experiments  with  mon- 
keys In  extreme  isolation.) 

"Why  did  you  accept  it?"  I  asked. 
Becaiise  It  fits  Into  a  pattern  of  a  wide 
range  of  different  kinds  of  data." 

But  did  you  ever  try  to  check  out  the  sci- 
entific basis  of  Harlow's  conclu.slons?  Shock- 
ley  ducked  and  accused  me  of  being  no  bet- 
ter than  the  German  Intellectuals  of  the  30s 
who  failed  to  recognize  and  expose  Hltlerlsm. 
("And  I  assume  you  are  Jewish,"  he  noted.) 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  enjoying  all  the 
attention  he  was  getting.  "You  get  mixed 
emotions  on  all  this,"  he  said.  "In  a  sense 
I'm  a  very  fortunate  fellow  to  get  started  on 
■something  as  Important  as  this." 

Why,  in  his  opinion,  has  the  thing  esca- 
lated so?  "The  situation  Is  'hotting'  up.  I 
have  seen  a  copy  of  a  communist  newspaper 
which  announces  a  plan  to  get  after  Shock- 
ley.  Herrnsteln  and  Jensen  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
attacks  are  not  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cause they  fall  so  neatly  Into  the  pattern  of 
interpretation  I've  already  set  up." 

It  seemed,  as  the  Interview  ended,  that  the 
situation  will  get  hotter  before  it  gets  cooler. 
Shockley  obviously  has  no  Intention  of 
pulling  back.  And  the  radical  opposition  Is 
plotting  to  upgrade  the  antl-Shockley  cam- 
paign. Ultlm.Htely.  the  liberal  middle,  and 
the  university  Itself  wlU  be  drawn  into  the 
maelstrom. 

"I  felt  right  from  the  start  that  this  li 
■)ne  Issue  that  had  more  explosive  poten- 
tial than  Bruce  Franklin,"  said  vice  provost 
Rosen.zwelg. 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader. 
Sept.  17,  1971] 

The  Unintellectuals 
The  black  savages,  posing  as  students  at 
Dartmouth,  who  raised  such  an  uproar  with 
their  clapping  that  Nobel  laureate  William 
Shockley  of  Stanford  University  could  not 
speak,  now  have  found  their  counterpart 
among  scholars  and  scientists  at  the  meetlnc 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Last  week,  when  Dr.  Shock- 
ley  spoke  before  this  august  organization,  he 
asked  merely  that  a  study  be  made  of  the 
respective  mental  capacities  of  blacks  and 
whites.  Yet.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Scanlon.  a  clinical 
psychologist  at  the  meeting,  said  In  a  fury, 
"The  problem  In  my  terms  is  the  racism  of 
Dr.  Shockley.  It's  too  bad  there  are  no  longer 
heresy  trials  for  scientists  who  have  either 
gone  senile  or  mad." 

Alice  Madison,  a  black  psychologist  from 
Rutgers  University,  showed  her  Immunity 
from  racism  by  saying  that  her  people  were 
"either  as  bright  or  superior"  to  whites. 


No  one  seemed  to  want  to  examine  the 
hard  facts  behind  Dr.  Shockley's  question. 
Of  course,  what  Dr.  Shockley  Is  up  against 
IS  the  tendency  of  mankind  since  time  out 
of  mind  to  develop  a  set  of  theories  which 
are  popular — and  then,  woe  unto  anyone  who 
tries  to  question  theml 

In  the  field  of  astronomy,  Qallleo  was  up 
against  this  problem.  Coliunbus  also  experi- 
enced It. 

lu  a  brilliant  article  at  the  top  of  our  back 
page  today,  Washington  observer,  Ralph  de 
Toledano  lists  other  individuals  whose  theo- 
ries did  not  fit  into  those  which  were  ac- 
cepted. They  were,  therefore,  ostracized — al- 
though i-u  the  end  their  theories  proved  to  be 
correct. 

The  way  of  the  pioneer,  as  Dr.  Shockley  is 
d;scovering.  Is  always  difficult.  However,  the 
shame  of  the  academic  community  at  Dart- 
mouth was  that  they  refused  even  to  punish 
or  discipline  the  savages  who  would  not  give 
Ur.  Shockley  an  opportunity  to  speak.  In 
Washington,  the  shame  of  the  scientists  was 
that  they  negated  the  very  idea  on  which  all 
science  is  founded,  namely,  the  detailed  and 
careful  examluatlou  of  all  serious  questions 
placed  before  it.  Instead,  the  psychologists 
reverted  to  name-caliing  like  so  many  spoiled 
children  faced  with  something  they  didn't 
like. 

Earlier,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
had,  as  Ralph  de  Toledano  points  out.  "shown 
its  dedication  to  scientific  method  by  refus- 
ing Dr.  Shockley's  request  for  a  test  of  his 
theory." 

With  this  kind  of  attitude,  the  psycholo- 
gists and  scientists  show  themselves  to  be  no 
more  enlightened  than  a  group  of  witch  doc- 
tors from  darkest  Africa.  Dr.  ShocKley  is  not 
a  racist.  Dr.  Shockley's  inquiry  is  not  desig- 
nated to  show  that  any  race  Is  superior  to 
another.  Dr.  Shockley  is  simply  interested  in 
the  different  capacities  of  various  groups  in 
our  society. 

And  in  one  step  further,  Dr.  Shockley  raises 
the  problem  that  our  society  must  somehow 
try  to  devise  a  method  by  which  the  incom- 
petent and  less  gifted,  and  those  with  serious 
physical  Inherited  defects,  can  be  prevented 
from  breeding  and  reproducing  their  kind — 
and  thus  considerably  lowering  the  quality 
of  mankind.  Dr.  Shockley  wants  to  see  wheth- 
er within  a  free  society  we  can  work  out  plans 
and  means  by  which  we  will  upgrade  the 
quality  of  the  community,  thus  making  it 
easier  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  that 
will  always  confront  mankind. 

Dr.  Shockley's  objectives  seem  to  this  news- 
paper to  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Certainly 
the  problem  deserves  Impartial,  impersoiial 
examination  by  the  best  brains  of  our  day. 
It  Is  the  sort  of  overwhelming  problem  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  name-calling  and  other 
insults. 

WiLXIAM  LOES, 

Publislicr. 


[Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
Sept.  17,  1971) 

Theib  Solution  to  Black  Intelligence 
Query:  Name  Calling  and  Insults — 
Shockley  Shocks  the   Intelij:ctuals 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
It  may  seem  strange  for  a  political  colum- 
nist to  turn  away  from  the  nltty-grltty  of 
the  current  scene  and  evoke  the  memory  of 
GailUeo  Galilei,  the  17th  Century  Florentine 
physicist  who  w^as  compelled  by  the  Roman 
Inquisition  to  renounce  his  theory  that  the 
earth  revolved  about  the  sun,  rather  than 
vice  versa.  To  the  Inquisitors  of  his  time,  the 
Galilean's  physics  was  a  blow  at  God.  If  ac- 
cepted, they  believed.  It  would  destroy 
Christianity.  Well,  Galileo  proved  to  be  right 
and  Christianity  easily  survived  him 

Today  a  new  breed  of  Inquisitor  is  on  the 
march.  They  call  themselves  scientists,  at- 
tend all  the  scholarly  meetings,  and  do  their 
best   to   lynch,   in   academic   terms,   anyone 
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who  challenges  their  dogma.  Much  as  Hitler 
and  Stalin  sought  to  put  an  ideological  strait- 
Jacket  on  sclentilic  mqulry,  they  are  out  to 
prevent  any  variations  from  their  orthodoxy. 

The  latest  to  be  victimized  by  the  storm 
troopers  of  science  is  Dr.  William  Shockley, 
a  1956  winner  of  tlie  Nobel  Prize.  Dr.  Shock- 
leys  crime  is  that  after  study  of  a.  niasaive 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  study  of  black  and 
white  sciiolastic  achievement  and  the  results 
of  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Tests,  he  pro- 
posed for  further  research  the  theory  that 
blacks  are  genetically  inferior  to  whites.  He 
did  this  with  no  particular  joy  and  express- 
ing the  hope  that  his  preliminary  lindmgs 
would  be  proved  wrong. 

At  this  point,  the  Inquisitors  moved  lu 
minds  closed  and  ready  to  tie  Dr.  Shockley  to 
the  stake.  At  a  meetmg  last  week  of  tlie 
American  Psychological  Association,  they 
reached  a  shocking  point  of  frenzy.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Scanlon,  a  clinical  psychologist  said 
in  a  fury:  "The  problem  in  my  terms  is  the 
racism  of  Dr.  Shockley.  It's  too  bad  there 
are  no  longer  heresy  trials  for  scientists  who 
have  either  gone  senile  or  mad."  And  Alice 
Madison,  a  black  psychologist  from  Rutgers 
University  showed  her  immunity  from  racism 
by  saying  that  her  people  were  "either  a.s 
bright  or  superior"  to  whites. 

iThe  National  Academy  of  Sciences  iiao 
earlier  shown  its  dedication  to  sclentilic 
method  by  refusing  Dr.  Shockley's  request 
for  a  test  of  his  theory.) 

DESERVES    SCRUTINY 

Now  Dr.  Siiockley  s  theory  may  be  right  or 
wrong.  But  it  comes  from  a  respected  man  oi 
science  and  therefore  .-^liould  have  serious 
scrutiny.  When  the  scleniitlc  conunuulty  re- 
jects it  out  of  hand,  substituting  personal 
attack  lor  careful  inquiry,  it  aodlcates  lis 
privileged  position  m  our  society  and  de- 
scends to  the  grunc  of  the  political  arena. 
If  Dr.  Shockley  is  wrong,  then  the  nation '^ 
blacks  deserve  a  solidly  scientific  refutation. 

But  ever  since  scientists  beeanie  p-jhtical- 
Ized,  they  have  not  t^jierated  differences  oi 
opinion.  Politics  aside,  the  scientific  bureauc- 
racy wants  no  questlOiis  raised  about  any- 
thing which  may  threaten  self-esteem,  no; 
to  mention  lat  foundation  grants.  Science 
has  become  an  Establishment,  and  woe  unt>' 
any  man  who  deviates  from  its  dogmas  and 
doctrines. 

The  Shockley  case,  of  ti-iurse,  is  not  a  new 
departure  in  .scientific  procedure.  Some  years 
ago.  Dr.  Immanuel  Velikovsky  published  .i 
brilliant  book  which,  on  the  'oasis  of  in- 
credible scholarship  and  research.  oriereJ 
iasclnating  data  which  teiided  to  prove  that 
much  of  what  passes  Ic.r  myth  m  the  Old 
Testament  is  fact.  He  also  presented  theories 
as  to  the  temperature  o!  tiie  planet  'V'enus 
and  its  atmosphere  which,  today,  are  being 
verified   by  our  space  probes. 

SCREAMINU    WR.^IH 

The  Scientific  Establishment,  Including 
men  of  great  prominence,  roi.c  up  In  its 
screaming  wrath  to  denounce  Dr.  Velikovsky 
and  his  theories.  When  the  book,  Worlds  In 
Collision,  became  a  runaway  best  seller,  the\ 
brought  pressure  on  the  publisher,  on  pain 
of  destroying  his  te.xtbook  busire.ss,  to  drop 
it  from  his  list.  Fortunately.  Douisleday  i^c 
Company  took  over  publlcatiun  of  Worlds 
In  Collision  and  suiisequent  works  of  Dr. 
\'elikovsky.  Since  then  the  Scientific  Com- 
munity nas  been  quietly  adopting  oue  after 
another  of  Dr.  Vellkovsky's  theories,  but  giv- 
ing him  no  thanks  for  them. 

And  these  are  not  Isolated  instances.  When 
Lloyd  Mallan.  a  dedicated  wr.ter  on  sclen- 
tlnc  subjects  pro\ed  concUitively  that  Soviet 
"photos"  of  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  were 
really  {minting.-.,  he  was  to  all  Intents  ui.d 
purposes  hounded  out  of  tlie  profession  by 
the  Scientific  Community.  Our  own  phoi,Js 
subsequently  proved  Mr.  Mallan  right  and  h.s 
Inquisitor;  wrong,  h\u  tr.  date  no  one  1-  i 
apologized  to  him  or  made  any  amends.  The 
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Scientific  Community  wanted  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  had  orbited  the  moon.  For  its 
members,  those  who  questioned  their  happy 
oellef  were  "fascist  "—a  term  now  being  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Shockley  That  to  do  so  destroys 
the  credibility  of  science  bothers  them  not  at 
all.  The  New  Inquisition  comes  first. 

Statement   of   Mes.  jAiiES  C.   Faeseix  R£- 

gardlng   compulsory    busing   of   school 

Children 

I  am  Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell  from  Watsou 
Chapel,  Arkansas,  and  have  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed tu  testily  before  this  O-immittee  ami 
to  ask  you  please  to  support  the  bill  H.J. 
Res.  620  by  Congressman  Lent. 

My  husoand  and  I  are  the  parents  of  four 
chUdren,  and  the  neighborhood  concept  of 
schools  is  very  precious  to  us.  Although  our 
children  are  now  grown,  we  take  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  children  to  be  proud 
of. 

When  I  came  tu  this  countr>'  in  1946  from  a 
wartorn  Europe  to  make  my  home  with  the 
man  whom  I  had  married  while  we  were 
both  m  the  service,  he  and  1  discussed  at  lull 
length  as  to  where  we  should  niake  our  home. 
Like  many  other  young  people  we  realized 
that  to  raise  a  family  it  was  important  that 
we  take  into  consideration  the  schouls  an(i 
communities.  We  both  talked  about  the  in- 
security we  had  always  felt  as  children  when 
our  parento  moved  from  one  place  to  another 
to  make  a  living,  and  so  we  both  made  a  vow 
to  each  other  that  no  matter  how  rough  it 
became  to  make  a  living  we  would  find  a  good 
school  district,  stay  there  and  work  to  im- 
prove it  in  any  way  we  could.  This,  Gentle- 
men, is  exactly  what  we  did.  It  wasn't  easy, 
but  It  was  worth  It  to  give  our  children  a 
loundatlon  on  which  to  build  their  Uves. 

Taking  pride  in  building  for  the  future  is 
one  of  the  things  this  country  had  going  lor 
It — In  the  days  when  people  voted  for  school 
oific.als  on  the  lucal  level,  people  that  you 
knew  and  loved  because  you  had  seen  them 
Uevote  their  time,  mcney.  and  energies  to 
helping  build  a  community  anci  &cho<jl.  Tak- 
ing pride  m  the  academic  and  physical 
ach.cvements  of  all  the  studenU;  taking 
pride  m  the  fact  that  when  the  band  was 
asked  tu  perform  at  out-of-town  games  you 
tuuld  point  with  pride  and  say,  "That's  my 
vcl.o^M  playing,  and  my  school  colors";  help- 
ing to  attract  new  people  to  the  nelghbor- 
liood  because  you  had  a  tine  school  you  could 
brag  about;  knowing  that  you  were  Identified 
w.th  the  Neighborhood. 

Now,  I  realize  that  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  is  a  very  serious  and  drastic 
step,  but,  Gentlemen,  "the  working  clais  peo- 
ple of  this  Country  has  no  other  recourse. 
We  must  protect  our  children  at  all  cists,  and 
promises  are  nut  the  answer  We  have  lis- 
tened to  the  empty  promises  out  of  W'ash- 
Ington  until  we  have  little  or  no  faith  at  all 
in  the  men  and  women  up  there 

The  aver.ipe  American  citizen  dally  is  ask- 
ing himself,  "Why  do  we  need  elected  offi- 
cials and  pay  them  fabulous  salaries  when 
they  in  turn  do  nothing  but  put  us  In  the 
hands  of  men  appointed  by.  Ood  knows  who, 
to  destroy  our  American  way  of  life." 

The  elite,  such  as  yourselves,  can  sit  bock 
and  say,  "I  can  afford  the  best  for  my  child 
so  I  will  send  him  to  a  private  school  and  so 
to  hell  with  busing"  But,  gentlemen  It  is 
because  of  the  sweat  off  ottr  backs  that  pay 
your  salaries  that  you  can  speak  such  grand 
phrases;  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  John 
Q  Citizen  Is  sick  and  tired  of  being  taken 
for  granted.  We  pay  ta.\es  to  support  our 
schools  and  we  are  entitled  to  say  what  takes 
place  In  them.  We  all  want  public  schools 
for  our  children  because  v.e  live  and  work  In 
public,  which  Is  as  It  should  be  in  a  democ- 
racy. We  are  told  te)  elect,  not  to  appoint  lo- 
cal residents  to  see  that  our  schools  are  main- 
tained and  operated  for  the  betterment  of  all 
children,  not  just  the  select  few.  When  we 
do  this,  a  Federal  Judge  that  no  local  citizen 
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even  knew  comes  aiong,  throws  out  a  legal 
cfiool  election,  and  takes  over  the  control  of 
iChool — with  the  help  of  armed  Federal 
.  Is  this  the  kind  of  democracy  we 
to  expect  from  now  on  out  of  Washlng- 
?  Are  "we,  the  people,"  no  more?  I3  Con- 
going  to  continue  to  sit  back  and  let 
Supreme   Court   totally  and  wholly   de- 
oy  the  American  way  of  life?  As  I  am  a 
izen  of  this  counr.ry  by  choice,  not  chance. 
iad  to  learn  many  things  before  I  took  my 
of  citizenship,  and  one  of  the  moet  Im- 
t  things  I  learned  was  that  Congress 
the  only  law-making  body  In  this  great 
.   May   I   ask,   gentlemen,  has   Congress 
forgotten  this,  aa  so  far  the  total  destruction 
our  school  systems  has  been  done  by  a  de- 
ci4lon  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Con- 
ss  sat  Idly  by  and  let  it  happen.  All  Fed- 
1  Judges  are  appointees;  the  average  work- 
class  taxpayer  has  no  representation,  as 
stands  to  reason  these  men  nile  in  favor  of 
forces  that  apf>oiated  them.  Don't  deny 
gentlemen,  as  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  all 
ovfr  this  country. 

don't  know  whether  you  gentlemen  are 
re  of  it  or  not,  but  the  taxpayers  of  this 
gr4at  country  have  been  circulating  petitions 
dtrlng  the  last  four  years  trying  to  be  heard 
that  the  Federal  Judges  be  elected  rather 
thiin  appointed,  as  it  is  becoming  more  ap- 
every  day  that  as  long  as  we  are  un- 
the  control  of  appointees  we  are  doomed 
a,  freedom-loving  society. 
rhe  original  Constitution  of  America  Is  one 
the  finest  documents  ever  written,  and  I 
e  tried  in  vain  to  find  where  it  says  that 
must  bus  every  student  even  though  It 
destroys  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
every  child  and  family  In  this  land. 
'  rhe  idea  of  one  man,  an  appointee,  such  as 
ott  Richardson,  sitting  in  a  place  like 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  saying  wtiat  we  mtist 
under  his  directions,  Is  like  my  sitting 
batk  in  my  living  room  in  Wat-son  Chapel. 
Ar  tansas,  and  telling  you  all  how  to  conduct 
the 


business  of  this  country.  It  Just  won't 

only  God  In  Heaven  can  have  a  long 

overall  plan  for  us.  and  even  He  would 

.e  to  destroy  children  to  make  It  work. 

sure. 

one    who   has    any    pride    in   Identity, 
rship.   sportsmansliip.   personal   ability. 
^rdless   of   color,    creed,   or   religion,   can 
condone  busing.  Hoa-  can  It  be  right 
all  citizens  are  so  vehemently  opposed 
It  that  armed  Federal  Marshals   are  re- 
red  to  enforce  it?  Why  is  it  that  not  one 
goes  by  without  glaring  headlines  in  the 
of  bomb  threats,  marches,  civil 
children     attacked     on     school 
?  Teachers  are  scared  to  turn  in  re- 
of  violence  because  they  may  lose  their 
School   administrators   are  not   telling 
schoolboards  the  true  facts  about  the 
>penlngs  at  school  because  they  are  afraid 
retaliation.  One  case  In  point  Is  my  school 
Watson   Chapel.   Federal   Judge   Oren   E. 
of  El  Dorado.  Arkansas,  sent  a  court 
to  our  Superintendent  of  schools  Dale 
ordering  him  to  spend  Title  I  funds 
buy   buses,   although   the  President   had 
no  educational  funds  could  be  used  to 
buses.  Mr.  Spradlin  tried  to  save  fates 
lying  to  the  schoolboard    and  saying  that 
a  thing  had  not  happened,  but,  Gentle- 
I  have  here  the  court  order  from  the 
telling  him   to  disregard  our  elected 
officials  and  obey  the  edicts  of 
courts.  Is  this  Justice?  This  is  not  an 
Incident,  Gentlemen,  this  is  typical 
vhat  is  happening  In  every  school  district 
?re  H,E.W.  has  reared  its  ugly  head  and 
comply  or  funds  will  be  cut  off.  Gentle- 
thoee  funds  we  are  being  threatened 
are  OUR  taxes  and  we  do  not  intend 
X  intimidated  by  them.  The  money  that 
been  thrown  away  by  H.E.W.  would  have 
several   million  children;    instead, 
has  only   paid   the  wages  of  people  not 
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qualified  to  do  auytning  else!  The  Man  who 
came  Into  our  area  was  named  A.  T.  Miller, 
and  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  he  had 
no  quailflcations  whatcioever  in  the  way  of 
education,  he  was  here  for  four  short  hours, 
and  with  the  stroke  of  a  pencil  and  support 
of  an  appointed  Judge,  he  completely  de- 
stroyed our  community,  schools  and  racial 
relations  it  had  taken  years  to  build. 

Surely,  the  fact  that  these  very  hearings 
are  necessary  tell  you  that  tlie  American  peo- 
ple Intend  to  protect  their  children  from 
interference  by  people  hell-bent  on  destroy- 
ing OUT  youth.  I  agree  with  many  educators. 
Gentlemen,  that  all  children  should  be  given 
equal  opportunity,  but  not  at  the  point  of  a 
gun.  As  far  as  making  all  of  us  equal — if 
God  had  intended  lis  to  be  that  way.  in  His 
infinite   wisdom   He    would   have   done  so. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Mondale  last 
year,  and  I  think  it  sums  up  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  my  community  very  well.  In- 
tegration 13  a  myth;  it  is  Just  a  tool  used  by 
these  appointees  to  destroy  the  American 
way  of  life.  As  aXierall  I  am  not  a  social 
climber  and  I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
stay  In  a  country  club  set,  with  whom  I  have 
nothing  in  conimon.  Also  Qeutlemen.  as  I  am 
sitting  here  I  real.ze  I  am  out  of  my  depth 
by  Integrating  with  many  of  you.  and  I  can 
assure  you,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I 
feel  so  strongly  that  the  busing  of  children 
is  destroying  this  country.  I  definitely  would 
not  be  here.  Would  you  gentlemen  mix,  wine, 
and  dine  with  a  bunch  of  hippies  regardless 
of  their  color?  Would  you  give  up  all  you 
have  accumulated  over  the  years  and  live  in 
the  ghettos  so  that  you  could  mix  with 
them  against  your  will?  Gentlemen,  I  can 
answer  for  you.  If  a  person  wants  to  improve 
himself  he  must  want  to.  Not  you  or  all  the 
money  in  the  world  can  make  him,  if  he  does 
not  have  the  desire;  and  the  same  goes  for 
the  children  regardless  of  race  no  matter 
who  you  mix  them  with  it  will  not  give  them 
a  desire  to  learn.  And  above  all  busing  them 
away  from  everything  that  spells  security 
is  starting  them  fast  down  the  road  to  de- 
struction. So  I  am  asking  you  to  please  start 
representing  we.  the  people,  instead  of  letting 
Incompetents  from  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  do  your  Job. 

CONCLUSION 

1.  Busing  u  a  tool  that  Is  being  used  by 
appointees  not  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  Country  or  our  people,  to  destroy  our 
youth. 

2.  Busing  IS  an  in..3Ult  to  the  Intelligence  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  this  Coun- 
try. 

3.  The  Congress  of  These  United  States  has 
allowed  the  Courts  to  usurp  their  authority 
and  the  only  way  this  terrible  wrong  can  be 
made  right  is  to  vote  for  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  our  children  from  such 
terrible  WTongs  in  the  future. 

BECnM.MEND.\TION 

On  t)ehalf  of  the  children  of  this  Nation 
and  their  parents,  please  report  out  the  Bill 
H.J.  Res.  620  and  support  Its  passage  in  the 
Congress  and  lis  ratification  throughout  the 
several  States  in  the  Union. 


HAZEL  GOES  COOK 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  have  thi.s  opportunity  to 
salute  one  of  my  most  distinguished  con- 
stituents, Mrs.  Haze!  Goes  Cook,  of 
Chula  Vista,  Caiii. 


March  14,  1972 

When  Mrs.  Cook  was  37  years  old,  she 
became  deeply  concerned  over  the  ab- 
sence of  a  hot  lunch  program  for  the 
schoolchildren  in  her  area.  So  she  de- 
cided to  do  something — run  for  and  win 
election  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Chula  Vista  School  District. 

That  was  50  years  ago — in  1922. 

Now,  a  half  century  later,  Mrs.  Cook 
is  still  an  active  member  of  the  school 
board. 

Her  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  ■welfare  of  the  children  is  undimin- 
ished. She  is  motivated  by  exactly  the 
same  impulses  which  prompted  her  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  so  long  ago  to 
get  a  school  lunch  program  established. 

But  the  school  system  has  changed 
drastically.  Only  250  children  were  at- 
tending classes  in  Chula  Vista  during 
Mrs.  Cook's  first  year  on  the  board,  1922. 
Now  there  are  17,000  children  enrolled, 
and  her  first  innovative  program  for 
school  lunches  has  been  followed  by 
many  others,  including  one  of  the  first 
year-round  school  schedules  in  the 
Nation. 

In  April,  Mrs.  Cook,  now  87,  will  finally 
step  down,  ending  a  career  that  has 
made  her  a  legend  in  her  time  among 
the  generations  of  schoolchildren  and 
employees  whom  she  has  served. 

She  will  take  with  her  into  retirement 
many  awards  and  honors  presented  to 
her  over  the  years  by  civic  and  municipal 
organizations. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  wonder- 
ful lady  will  treasure  most  of  all  the 
love,  respect,  and  gratitude  which  the 
citizens  of  ChiUa  Vista  feel  and  extend 
in  such  abundance  to  her.  No  one  has 
done  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  deserve  such 
an  outpouring  of  affection. 


SBA  CREATES  JOBS  IN  MINNESOTA 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  under  the  vig- 
orous leadership  of  our  former  colleague, 
administrator  Thomas  KUeppe,  is  help- 
mg  to  provide  capital  for  the  creation 
and  expansion  of  small  business  and  the 
development  of  jobs  throughout  the 
country. 

In  Minnesota,  district  director  Paul  W. 
Jansen  has  been  especially  effective  in 
directing  SBA  programs  to  serve  the  local 
business  community.  In  February,  46 
SBA  loans,  totaling  $2^/2  million,  were 
made.  These  loans  will  create  220  new 
lObs  in  Minnesota. 

This  is  another  fine  example  of  the 
valuable  work  of  the  SBA.  Its  managers 
and  employees  should  be  congratulated 
for  their  effective  efforts  to  help  create 
jobs.  These  efforts  could  be  even  more 
effective  if  the  Congress  will  expand  the 
lending  and  guarantee  authorities  of  the 
SBA.  The  SBA  has  proved  its  ability  to 
do  its  job  well.  Congress  should  now  ex- 
pand the  authorities  of  the  SBA. 


March  IJf,  1972 


HARWTNTON,   CONN.,   OFFERS   SPE- 
CIAL  EDUCATION   PROGRAM 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  call  attention  to  a 
i>rogram  of  special  education  being  of- 
fered in  the  Harwinton,  Comi.,  school 
system.  The  program,  wliich  has  been 
in  effect  for  4  years,  is  offered  to  children 
who  are  just  beginning  their  schooling. 
It  has  as  its  pilme  aim  the  correction  of 
Irarningr  disabilities  of  children  at  a  cru- 
cial stage  of  their  education — during  the 
first  few  years  when  it  is  so  important 
for  youngsters  to  form  correct  learning 
liiiblts. 

The  special  education  program  offered 
at  the  Harwinton  Consolidated  School  is 
divided  into  21  classes  with  an  average  of 
five  students  in  each  class.  The  classes 
are  held  4  days  a  week,  for  half  an  hour 
each  day.  The  program  also  offers  cor- 
lectional  aid  in  several  diversified  areas. 
Tnese  includes  Dyster  reading,  Dyster 
math,  Dyster  language  motor  develop- 
Hient,  auditory  perception,  language  per- 
ception and  development. 

The  many  far-sighted  people  involved 
in  the  special  education  program  in  Har- 
■.\inton.  Conn.,  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  untiring  efforts  to  educate  our 
cliildren.  For  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Torrington  Register  fm-ther  explaining 
tills  fine  program  follows: 

Harwinton 's  Diversified  Special  Education 
Program    for   Young    Children 

(By  Bonnie  Kochlss) 

Harwinton. — Last  week  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  parilclpate  in  the  special  education 
classes  offered  at  the  Harwinton  Consolidated 
.School  were  given  an  opportunity  to  observe 
rhe  activities  in  this  unique  program. 

Special  education  programs  are  required  of 
all  school  systems  in  the  state.  What  is  par- 
ticular about  the  system  in  Harwinton  Is  the 
e.xtent  to  which  it  Is  diversified  and  inte- 
grated with  the  entire  elementary  program. 

The  special  education  progiam  at  the  Con- 
solidated school  has  been  in  effect  for  the 
past  four  years.  Special  education  teachers 
and  aides  are  employed  full  time.  They  do 
not  travel  between  various  schools. 

TOTAL    PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Donna  R.  Mason,  director  of  the  spe- 
cial education  department,  likes  to  call  it  a 
"total  program."  All  special  clas.ses  are  co- 
ordinated to  blend  with  the  regular  class- 
room activities  and,  as  a  follow-through, 
classroom  teachers  utilize  the  resource  mate- 
rials of  the  special  education  department. 

There  are  21  specl.il  education  classes  at 
the  school  with  an  average  of  five  students 
per  class.  The  program,  therefore,  involves 
about  one  sixth  of  the  total  pupil  enrollment. 

Children  spend  about  one  half-hour,  four 
days  a  week  In  their  respective  classes.  This 
■aries  with  the  child  and  the  amount  of  aid 
required. 

EARLY  YEARS 

The  prr.gram  attempts  to  give  special  or 
u'-idiLional  help  to  children  in  the  early 
years  whe;i  correction  of  eve.':  mii'.or  Icarnli.g 
dis.i'oiliiles  ca'i  present  more  serious  adjust- 
ip.erits  later. 

About  s^'ven  areas  are  included  in  classes 
taught  by  Mr.-;.  Ma=oa  and  two  highly  trained 
aides.  Gererally.  these  .are  grouped  Into 
various  categories,  Dystar  reading,  Dystar 
math,  Dystar  laneuage  mo'or  development 
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(both  fine  and  gross),  auditory  perception, 
language  perception  and  DUSO  (develop- 
ment and  understanding  yourself  and 
oihersj . 

Dysiar  refers  to  the  name  given  by  Science 
ttesearcn  Associates,  the  company  which 
lUpplits  much  of  the  texttxiok  materials. 

Do. ma  Mason  is  weli  educated  in  the  ueid 
ol  special  education.  She  is  also  trained  m 
working  with  cmldren  ^vith  learning  dis- 
abiniies.  She  has  ..aken  special  cour.-3es  at 
Ce;itral  Connecticut  and  St.  Joseph  College 
as  well  as  attending  numerous  workshops  and 
seminars. 

E.XPLRILNCE    AIDES 

Mrs.  Harriet  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Valerie  Gill 
both  with  at  least  three  years  training  are 
the  experienced  instructional  aides. 

Also  assisting  in  the  program  is  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Mello.  an  instructional  aide  in  her 
aecond  year. 

Working  clos.:-ly  with  the  program  is  Rob- 
ert Sv^artz,  speech  and  hearing  therapist. 

Miss  Ramona  Apher,  supervisor  of  elemen- 
tary educuion.  is  involved  in  planning  and 
placemem.  She  does  much  toward  coordinat- 
ing the  various  element.^  of  the  entire  school 
system. 

Ai:,o  a  consultant  in  the  planning  aiid 
programming  is  Mrs.  Ruth  Amutlce,  re- 
medial reading  teacher.  Consultations  are  also 
iie.u  wuli  ine  schuoi  principal,  Louis  Lutjus, 
and  with  the  classroom  teachers  to  share 
ideas  and  proct-duies.  speciai  activities  m  the 
regular  classrooms  are  often  planned  to  bene- 
fit Hie  children. 

The  scnool  nurse,  Mtc.  Lorraine  Murdlck, 
IS  involved  with  visual  and  auditory  screen- 
ing as  well  as  special  referrals  requiring 
more  exhaus..i\-e  medical  procedures.'  Mrs. 
.'vlasoa  added. 

Concerned  too  with  the  diagnostic  factor 
IS  Mrs.  Barbara  Clark,  a  psychological  ex- 
aminer who  functions  under  the  direction  of 
Donald  Douville,  school  psychologist. 

SPECIAL    EQUIPMENT 

When  asked  what  special  equipment  Is 
available  to  the  children  and  teachers  in  the 
program  Mrs.  Mason  replied.  "You  name  it — 
we  have  it!" 

All  materials  the  teachers  feel  are  appro- 
priate for  the  area  in  which  they  are  working 
are  made  available.  Many  are  handmade. 

To  list  a  few:  visual  perceptual  materials 
Include  peg  boards,  touch  and  feel  bags,  film- 
strips,  and  puzzles  for  developmental  learn- 
ing. 

Auditory  perceptual  materials  used  are 
records,  tapes  with  and  without  earphones 
and  talking  books. 

Of  the  several  rooms  specifically  used  by 
the  special  education  department,  one  is  re- 
ser\'ed  for  motor  development  classes.  Those 
involving  gross  motor  learning  disabilities 
use  balance  beams,  scooter  boards,  balls, 
mats,  records,  and  climbing  ropes. 

Several  parents  mentioned  that  not  many 
schools  seem  to  provide  such  a  complete  pro- 
gram for  diagnosis  and  teaching  of  even  the 
most  minor  learning  disability. 

Lubus  mentioned  that  while  some  schools 
separate  handicapped  children  into  one 
special  full  day  class,  at  the  Consolidated 
School,  all  children  are  grouped  together. 
This  affords  the  h.indicapped  child  the  opprr- 
tunity  to  grow  with  others  of  his  class  and 
yet  still  receive  additional  help  peculiar  to 
his  special  needs. 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  children  in 
the  speclal  education  program  are  not  re- 
tarded or  necessarily  severely  handicapped 
either  physically  or  mentally. 

As  Mrs.  Mason  commented  "The  children 
in  our  program  are  all  of  average  or  above 
average  Intelligence  but  for  some  Intervening 
rpflson  need  special  help  In  one  area  or 
another." 

She  concluded,  "The  most  Important  as- 
pect of  our  program  (Is)  the  spirit  and  abid- 
ing Interest  in  the  children  and  their 
progresB." 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— H 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSI.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  29,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  present- 
ly circulating  for  cosponsorsliip  the 
Teltphone  Privacy  Act,  wliich  would  al- 
low uidividuali  to  place  a  "no  solicitors" 
sign  on  their  telephones. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  last  Thurs- 
day, I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Over  the  next 
few  days  I  will  be  placing  a  sampling  of 
these  letters  into  the  Record,  since  they 
describe  far  more  vividly  than  I  possibly 
could  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

Some  of  these  letters  follow — the 
names  have  been  omitted: 

Pebrtiary  23.  1072. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin. 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

"Dear  Sir:  I've  read  in  my  paper  tonight  of 
the  Bill  you  are  sponsoring  giving  the  person 
the  right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany If  they  want  to  be  solicited  commerclal- 
ly  over  the  phone. 

I  have  been  harassed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Newspaper.  They  have  called  me  on 
my  unlisted  telephone  so  many  times  this 
hist  year.  I've  lost  count. 

Please  don't  loose  patience  with  me  I  would 
like  to  explain.  I  have  two  phones  In  my  home 
aiid  get  calls  on  both.  I've  had  to  change  my 
number  to  unlisted  because  of  the  calls.  One 
phone  is  for  the  use  of  my  friends  and  fam- 
ily in  California  they  call  me  on  my  listed 
phone  and  unless  It's  an  emergency,  after 
11  a.m.  My  tiiillsted  phone  Is  for  the  use  of 
my  family  in  New  Jersey  and  my  attorney.  My 
brother  has  been  very  ill  and  after  losing  my 
mi.ither  and  son  within  7  weeks  and  addition- 
al problems  (family)  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion and  an  explanation  wotild  only  pass  on 
my  btirden.  My  problem  is  this.  The  un- 
listed phi  ne  was  put  In  for  the  use  of  my 
family  only.  I  am  a  seml  invalid  and  every 
time  my  unlisted  phone  rings.  I  get  nervous. 
I  have  fallen  and  hurt  myself  many  times 
getting  out  of  bed  to  answer  It.  My  other 
phone  has  an  extension  cord  and  reaches 
niy  bed. 

I've  called  the  Times  and  explained  and 
received  a  letter  of  apology  from  them.  I  have 
called  since  the  calls  have  continued.  And 
spoken  to  the  gentleman  in  charge  he  has 
again  said  he  was  sorry  and  that  It  won't 
hapen  again.  The  following  week  the  call 
again.  I  again  called  and  pleaded  with  them 
not  to  call  me.  After  again  receiving  their 
word  It  wouldn't  happen  it  has.  This  time  I 
called  the  police — District  Attorney  and  the 
telephone  company  for  assistance.  After  two 
weeks  cjf  peace,  I  received  two  more  calls,  this 
time  I  was  so  upset  I  had  to  call  my  Doctor, 
I  had  been  awakened  at  8:30  a.m.  I'm  on 
medication  and  it's  difficult  for  me  to  sleep 
even  with  my  medication.  I  had  finally  fallen 
to  sleep  at  "7  a.m.  when  I  was  awakened.  I 
cant  tell  you  how  upset  I  was.  I  again  called 
the  telephone  company  for  help.  I  called  my 
-attorney  and  he  told  me  there  was  little  to 
do — He  could  send  a  letter  to  the  Times — 
The  cost  would  be  $15.00  or  files  something 
for  S150.00  but  that  they  would  probably 
deny  it — I  have  the  letter  they  sent  me  plus 
I  he  names  of  several  of  the  people  who  would 
give  ine  their  names  who  were  working  for 
the  Times. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspln  do  you  realize  what  a  bless- 
;;  g  It  would  be  If  your  bill  was  passed.  I'm 
sure  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  feel 
the  way  I  do — I  would  remove  twth  my 
phonos  but  being  111 — I  can't.  There  must  be 
a  solution. 
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V  ihere  is  anyway  I  could  help  I  would. 

ask. 
:eaae  let  me  hear  from  yuu  if  you  have 
solution  to  my  problem  It  is  acute  you 
use  this  letter  if  it  will  help  m  any  way. 
Youra  very  truly. 


Al.fc.\ANDRIA,  Va., 

February  23, 197d. 
dEAR  Mr.  AS.PIN .  Huijray  for  you  In  pro- 
posiQg  tills  legislatiou:  It  Is  long  overdue  and 
inij  ht  help  m  to  get  us  out  of  the  expense 
of  uon-public  telephone  numbers.  I  have 
uee;i  exiremeiy  troubled  by  solicitors,  espe- 
c.aiiy  land  entrepreneurs.  At  leji^it  <i  a  week. 
IJiiaiikj  again. 
Sincerely, 
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La  Mir.\da,  Calu., 

Februury  29,  1972. 
Redre^entative  Les  Aspin, 
Ho\  tit;  of  Rtjpre^dntutLi  es,  U.S.  Congress, 
iVl.  iLingloii,  D.C. 

Honorable  Mr.  Asfi-N-:  We  earnestly  sup- 
p.jr .  your  measure  to  restrict  the  ii&e  of  the 
telephone  for  conjinerciai  advertising  solict- 
tatilons. 

e  extent  to  wnlch  private  telephones  are 

abused   by   commercial   3<-.!lcltors   has 

e  a  national  disgrace.  Our  Ovi.n  private, 

eutial   tfclephuiie  receives  an  average   of 

auch  calls  a  week,  at  hours  of  the  day 

mL.rning  to  .u^  late  as  nine  or  ten  lu  the 

iug. 

orming  thtcc  iiailers  that  Ae  do  not  wish 
to  ae  so  disturbed  is  fruitless.  One  such  firm, 
the  Los  Angtlco  Times  (newspaper) ,  has 
pla(  ed  as  many  as  three  call  in  one  single 
day  after  it  had  been  toid,  in  writing,  that 
we  lo  not  Aish  to  have  our  privacy  invaded 
iUd  even  threatening  a  lav^auit. 

I,  there  is  anytlin.g  we  can  do  to  help 
obttln  the  enactment  ^f  your  proposed  legis- 
latl  in,  we  shall  appreciate  your  suggestions. 
Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  our 
owi  representative  in  Congress  and  to  our 
St-a  e  senators. 
Sincerely, 


IS 


ROCKVIt-LE,  MU,. 

March  1,  1972. 
Les  Aspin, 
e  of  Representatut's, 
hington.  DC. 

AR  Congressman  Aspin;    Tnis  la   to  en- 
■age  you   in   your  efforts  to  pass  legisla- 
isuch  as  HR13267)    which   would   mtU- 
agaln.^t  tiie  widespread,  uon-dlscrimina- 
use  cf  tlie  telepin.ne  for  solicitation  pur- 
without    regard    for    the    rights    and 
lea  of  those  so  solicited.  Such  use  of  tele- 
listings,    especially    to    call    private 
3  and  residences,  more  often  than  not 
Its   In   more   than    mere    Inconvenience, 
avatlon   or  private   nui.*-ance,    I   perscn- 
re^.'.rd  such  practice  as  bordering  upon 
liminal  invasion  of  my  privacy  and  com- 
you    for    your    efforts    to    bring    such 
ice  to  a  halt.  I  know  that  there  are  a 
t  many  who  feel  as  I  do  abotit  unwanted 
shone  solicitation  and  hupe  tl.at  you  sue- 
in  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely  yours. 


one 


n  le. 


!  d 


Beloit.  Wis. 

I  am  delighted  to  read  that  you  are 

isorlng   a    bill    to   curb   the    commercli-.I 

nces  that  violate  o'.ir  privacy  with  tele- 

e  sales  talks 

e  cltlzen.s  of  Beli.it  are  continually  pes- 

by  this  type  of  iiUerrnptlon. 
assure  that,  although   I'm  basically  Ke- 
ican.  you  have   my  whole-hearred  sup- 
In   your  many  and   thorov.ghly  praise- 
hv  projects. 

p  up  the  good  work  and  you  stlU  may 
■ny  vote 

Respectfully  yours, 
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GREEN  THUMB 


I  

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

I.N"   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  OBEY.  Ml'.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  lor  our  senior 
ciuzeiis  which  is  funded  with  Federal 
help  is  the  Green  Thumb  program,  a 
jomt  venture  of  the  Department  oi  Labor 
and  tiie  Farmers  Union 

As  "Green  Thumbeis,"  liiouiands  of 
useful  and  productive  citizens  in  tiieir 
70's  and  80  s  are  improving  their  envi- 
ronment and  the  landscape  all  across  our 
coimtry. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Chippewa  Falls 
lierald-Telegram  told  of  just  how  bene- 
ficial the  Green  Tliumb  workers  have 
been  in  chat  community. 

I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

CiREEN     THUMBERS     SlART     .».  X     BOTTOM,     WoRK 

Their  Way   Up 

Its  •'cleuu  up,  paint  up"  time  at  the  Chip- 
pewa Palls  Sewage  Disposal  Plant  as  house- 
clL-aning  clKTts  get  underway. 

Clyde  Lehni.iu,  Superintendent  ui  the 
p..int,  said  "we'd  never  get  this  painting  and 
clean-up  done  if  it  weren't  for  the  Green 
Thumb  workers  who  have  undertaken  the 
Job." 

Doing  it  the  nght  way,  tlie  Green  Thumb 
men  .ire  startuig  from  the  bottom  and  work- 
ing their  way  up.  They  are  down  below 
ground  level  now  painting  tlie  pump  room 
at  the  plant. 

The  average  age  of  the  Green-Thumber  Is 
71  and  older,  according  to  Bob  Roberts,  As- 
sistant to  the  Green  Thumb  program's  State 
Division.  The  men  usuahy  work  in  crews  of 
se-.en.  one  of  which  is  working  foreman. 

Their  work  week  Is  three  days  at  eight 
hours  per  day.  They  are  paid  SI. 60  per  hour 
and  the  foreman  receives  81.85  per  hour. 
Workers  are  terminated  after  they  reach 
$1,600  earnings  for  the  contract  year. 

The  progr.un  l.^  federally  funded  .md  the 
projects  worked  on  are  owned  and  sponsored 
by  local  m'anicipallttes.  In  tiie  past  and  again 
this  year,  crews  will  be  working  on  county, 
city  and  town.,hip  parks,  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  flower  beds. 

They  btUld  camping  facilities.  Improve 
community  and  town  halls,  school  projects, 
build  snowmobile  and  hiking  trails,  picnic 
tables  and  outside  toilets. 

The  munlclpahty  contributes  10  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project  as  an  In-kind 
contribution. 

In  the  case  of  the  w,.rk  bcm,.;  done  at  the 
Sewaije  Disposal  Plant,  the  paints,  brushes, 
and  other  equipment  used  by  the  Green 
Thumb  workers  Is  supplied  by  the  plant. 


ACCELERATED    PUBLIC    WORKS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  Con- 
"^rcssmen  in  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  an  inc:eac,ed  authorization  in 
accelerated  uublic  wo:-k.>  funds  The  leg- 
islation which  I  am  supporting  would 
add  S195  million  to  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  which  was  included  in 
the  Economic  Development  Act  of  1971. 
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This  legislation  will  raise  the  total  au- 
thorization for  these  construction  proj- 
ects designed  to  create  employment  to  a 
total  of  S475  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1972. 

For  over  a  year  now,  unemployment, 
particularly  in  our  cities,  has  been  at  a 
crisis  point  level.  In  1969,  3.5  percent,  or 
:!. 81 7.000  members  of  the  labor  force  were 
unemployed.  Tiiose  two  figures  have  pro- 
gressively risen  and  in  February  of  this 
year,  5.7  percent  or  over  5  million  work- 
ers were  unemployed.  This  represents 
about  a  66  percent  increase  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  since  1969.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  liow  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  have  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  market.  Some  recent  studies 
indicate  that  joblessness  in  central  cities 
may  actually  be  10  to  20  percent  higher 
than  official  figures  indicate. 

In  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  37,300— 
or  4.5  percent — of  the  January  work 
force  was  unemployed,  with  a  weekly 
average  of  13,811  unemployed  collecting 
benefits.  In  January,  these  unemployed 
collected  $3.1  million  in  unemployment 
compensation,  while  1.021  are  no  longer 
eligible  to  collect  compensation  because 
they  have  been  on  the  unemployed  roles 
lor  over  a  hilf  a  year. 

In  1971,  11,803  unemployed  persons  in 
Cuyahoga  County  drew  their  last  unem- 
ployment compensation  check.  This 
means  that  tills  many  people  were  un- 
employed for  over  half  of  the  year.  Over 
44.000  pcopl''  v.ere  unemployed  and  col- 
lecting benefits  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  tear. 

The  situation  in  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land area  is  rapidly  worsening.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  due  to  plant  closings.  10,000 
industrial  jobs  were  lost  In  Cleveland  in 
1971.  In  the  first  2  months  of  this  year, 
there  are  already  indications  that  an- 
other 3,0U0  industrial  jobs  are  being  lost. 
The  Pesco  Products  division  of  Borg- 
Warner  in  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio,  is 
closing  its  doors  on  June  1,  1972,  throw- 
ing some  500  employees  out  of  work. 
The  Cha-e  Bra.^s  Co.  in  Euclid,  Ohio,  has 
announced  that  it  will  shortly  be  closing, 
and  thereby  creating  a  loss  of  700  jobs. 
Tlie  General  Electric  Vacuum  Division 
in  East  Cleveland  has  announced  that  it 
will  be  closing,  and  reports  over  the  last 
weekend  Indicate  that  Republic  Steel 
may  be  closing  down  one  of  its  major 
operations.  A  container  manufacturer  in 
Wickliffe,  Ohio,  has  just  closed  down 
with  100  men  laid  off.  There  is  simply 
nowhere  in  the  Cleveland  area — or  as 
national  figures  indicate,  anj^where  in 
the  country— where  these  workers  can 
expect  to  find  rapid  reemployment. 

Little  has  been  done  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's unemploym.cnt  rate.  In  mid-1971, 
the  President  vetoed  a  bill  which  over- 
whelmingly passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  320  to  67.  This 
vetoed  bill  would  have  authorized  funds 
for  "a-cclerated  public  works" — a  pro- 
gram which  would  have  helped  reduce 
unemployment  by  providing  80  percent 
Federal  grants  to  local  governments  to 
build  permanent  public  facilities.  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  this  original  bill. 

Emergency  public  service  employment 
legislation — which  has  been  Implement- 
ed— has  assisted  communities  by  provid- 
ing jobs  and  services  which  can  no  longer 
be  afforded  by  the  local  governments. 
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However,  it  falls  short  of  creating  em- 
ployment in  the  construction  industry, 
especially  the  building  trades  and  sup- 
plies of  materials. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  being 
introduced  today,  cities  and  counties 
which  have  exorbitantly  high  rates  of 
unemployment  are  eligible  for  assistance. 
All  these  areas  have  manj-  vitally  needed 
public  works  projects  that  could  be  be- 
gun immediately:  storm  drainage  sys- 
tems, sidev^alk  improvement,  libraries, 
police  stations,  community  centers,  street 
lights  and  traffic  signals,  airport  facili- 
ties, hospitals,  warehouses,  water  puri- 
fication plants,  and  many  more. 

Congress  must  again  pass  this  acceler- 
ated public  works  legislation.  Wliile  the 
President's  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram has  had  some  mixed  price  success, 
the  new  economic  policy,  instituted  on 
August  15  of  last  year,  has  totally  failed 
to  reduce  unemployment.  The  Congress 
must  now,  immediately,  take  the  Ini- 
tiative and  pass  this  legislation. 


OF  POPULATION,  RACE,  AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future 
headed  by  Jolm  D.  Rockefeller  III, 
sounds  more  like  B.  F.  Skinner's  "Beyond 
Freedom  and  Dignity  "  than  any  blue- 
print for  a  free  society. 

Eveiwthing  in  the  report  concludes 
With  a  prophecy  of  doom  with  all  ave- 
nues diverging  on  complete  control  of 
the  individual  by  the  State.  The  anthill 
philosophy  that  we  must  leani  to  sur- 
render our  freedoms  if  we  are  to  survive. 

While  the  President's  Rock,  feller 
Commission  urges  population  manage- 
ment, another  economic  leport  di.^cus,--- 
ing  the  social  and  economic  statistical 
situation  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce expresses  fear  that  the  economic 
squeeze  on  young  people  has  resulted  in 
postponement  of  marriage  and  cliild- 
bearing.  In  fact,  the  report  shows  that 
the  number  of  cliildren  wliite  wives  plan 
to  have  has  dropped  dramatically.  The 
economic  analysis  expresses  concern  over 
the  financial  consequences  of  a  continu- 
ing decrease  in  the  birth  rate. 

In  the  meantime,  the  vital  statistic,-: 
summary  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  estimates  that  half  of  the 
babies  born  in  oiu-  Nation's  Capital  in 
1973  will  be  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Then  we  have  the  new  major  analysis 
of  the  old  1966  study  known  as  the  Cole- 
man Report  that  nonschool  factors,  par- 
ticularly family  background,  are  much 
more  important  in  detennining  educa- 
tional achievement  than  anything  con- 
nected with  the  school. 

At  the  same  time  the  President's 
Rockefeller  Report  worries  about  over- 
population, the  economists  arc  worried 
a'oout  underpopulation  among  married 
people,  the  Nation's  Capital  is  predicting 
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a  50-percent  illegitimate  crop  of  babies 
and  Professor  Moynihan  and  the  Cole- 
man Report  are  stating  that  the  home 
and  family  background  are  more  impor- 
tant to  children  than  schools  and  arti- 
ficial environment.  Professor  Shockley  oi 
Stanford  University  is  denounced  as  an 
"intellectual  racist"  for  wanting  to  sci- 
entifically investigate  the  correlation  of 
race  to  intelligence. 

If  environmentalism  is  now  to  be  ex- 
tended to  a  controlled  population,  many 
wonder  who  will  make  the  decisions.  Will 
it  be  based  upon  intelligence  levels, 
racial  quotas,  or  legitimate  births? 

I  include  related  newsclippings : 
[Prom  the  Wa.shlngton  Star,  Mar.  12,  1972 1 

Birth  Rate  Falling  as  Marriages  Increase 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston  and  Wm.  K.  Marlmow) 

"Zeitgeist"  Is  the  German  word  for  "spirit 
of  the  times."  It  encompasses  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  aspirations  and  attitudes. 
Perhaps  it  explains  an  American  paradox — 
the  Increase  in  marriages  and  the  decline  In 
the  desire  for  children. 

Prom  1961  to  1971,  the  number  of  newly- 
weds  rose  from  1,548,000  to  2,200,000.  But 
the  number  of  babies  born  fell  from  4,268,000 
to  3,559,000. 

If  this  trend  persists  it  could  have  pro- 
found economic  consequences,  two  of  which 
are  already  visible.  The  number  of  persons 
per  family  has  been  failing  since  1966,  and 
llie  floor  area  in  new  homes  sold  has  beeii 
diminishing  since  1968. 

To  be  sure,  high  construction  costs  and 
high  real  estate  prices  Influence  decisions 
on  size  of  dwellings — how  many  rooms  per- 
sons want.  And  this',  in  turn.  Influences  fam- 
ily formation:  Can  wc  afford  a  child?  Shall 
we  wait? 

significant  stmvEY 

The  birth  rate  has  declined  dramatically 
from  25  babies  per  1000  population  In  the 
mld-flfties  o  17.3  last  year,  a  post-war  low. 
Prof.  Richard  A.  Easterlln.  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  ascribes  this  trend  in  recent 
years  to  the  "economic  squeei^e"  on  young 
people.  They  have  postponed  marriage  or 
childbearlng  out  of  apprehension.  Their  In- 
comes might  not  be  adequate  to  sustain  the 
standards  of  living  to  which  their  parent.s 
had  accustomed  them. 

Tlie  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Ad- 
ministration of  ;he  Department  of  Commerce 
pinpointed  the  change  in  attitude  toward 
babies  in  a  recent  survey.  It  shows  that  the 
number  of  children  \'.hlte  wives  plan  to  have 
has  dropped  dramatically.  Here  are  figures 
for  two  age  brackets,  18-to-24  and  25-to-29: 


18  to  24 


25  to  29 


Year: 
1955. 
1960. 
1955. 
1967. 
1971. 


3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.3 

3.1 

3.3 

2.9 

3.0 

2.4 

2.6 

Data,  not  directly  comparable,  suggest  that 
Negro  couples  also  plan  to  have  fever  chil- 
dren. Among  the  reasons  cited  for  these  tend- 
encies are: 

The  Increa'^e  m  the  number  of  women  i:: 
the  labor  force— feminine  careerlsm. 

Cultural  and  social  malaise.  'Why  bring 
children  hUo  a  world  of  war,  hypocrisy,  pol- 
Itition.  and  overpopulation? 

Changing  moral  .standards.  This  Is  reflected 
in  the  increased  lepallzalion  of  abortions, 
greater  premarital  sexual  freedom,  and  more 
frequent  divorcer. 

rhe  new  life  style  among  younger  persons 
.sometimes  called  antl-fanilUsm,  sometlme:- 
antl-establlshmentarlsm.  There  has  been  a 
.significant  Increase  In  the  number  of  In- 
dividuals living  alone. 
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nie  spread  of  knowledge  about  contracep- 
tives— especially  the  pill.  This  is  coupled 
■ivith  the  rise  in  education. 

This  question  must  be  asked:  'Which  is 
cause,  which  effect?  "Which  is  motivation. 
which  rationalization? 

Obviously,  the  pill  has  made  baby-preven- 
liou  easier.  But  it  Isn't  a  prmiary  cause  of 
the  decline  In  the  birth  rate.  It's  a  means  to 
an  end.  People  decide  not  to  have  babies;  the 
pill  doesn't. 

marital  imbalance 

And  how  much  weight  should  be  given 
"social  malaise"?  Do  married  couples  decide 
not  to  have  children  because  this  is  a  "sorry 
world"  or  do  they  rationalize  a  decision  al- 
ready made? 

The  birth  rate  Is  likely  to  drop  for  a  while 
longer  becau.se  of  the  slowdown  lu  marriage 
growth.  Despite  the  poets,  marriages  are  not 
made  In  heaven,  but  on  earth  and  by  age 
brackets. 

The  median  age  for  men  first  marrying 
has  been  fairly  constant  at  23  years.  But  the 
median  age  for  women  has  risen  from  20. 5 
in  1964  to  20.9  years.  Why?  Because  the  sup- 
ply cf  \\umen  in  the  marriage  market  has 
exceeded  that  of  men.  "Women  have  had  to 
'.valt  lor  men  to  "grow  up"  to  matrimony. 

In  the  long  run,  a  lower  birth  rate  could 
have  imjjortant  economic  consequences. 
Babies  need  food,  clothing,  toys,  and  even- 
tually education.  These  are  essentials  which 
can't  be  deferred. 

But  if  babies  decline  as  a  proportion  of 
the  population,  such  outlays  will  drop  In  lu- 
iiuence  on  total  consumption.  This  will  leave 
families  greater  leeway  in  discretionary  dis- 
posal of  funds.  Or,  if  workers  choose,  greater 
leeway  in  how  they  spend  their  time. 


I  From  the  Washington  Pos;.  Mar.  12,  1972) 
ALL  IN  THE  Family? 

NEW    STUDY    SHOWS    SCHOOLS    LESS    VITAL    THAN 
HOM£ 

(By  Lawrence  Pelnberg) 

.^  major  new  a;:alysis  of  the  Coleman  Re- 
port on  r.ice  and  education  reaffirms  its  cen- 
tral findings  that  academic  achievement  de- 
pends far  more  on  family  background  than 
on  what  happens  in  the  classroom. 

The  new  study  su;;ge?ts  that  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  educational  problems  of  poor 
children — black  and  white — may  thus  be  to 
Improve  the  jobs  and  incomes  of  their  fami- 
lies. 

Neither  racial  Integration  nor  Increased 
spending  on  schools  has  much  effect,  the 
report  conclvides,  on  the  educational  per- 
formance of  lower-class  children — or  on  that 
of  any  others. 

These  conclusions  are  contained  In  a  book- 
length  analysis  by  a  group  of  researchers  at 
Harvard  University,  headed  by  Frederick 
Mosteller,  a  mathematical  statistician,  and 
Daniel  P.  MoynUian,  a  social  scientist  and 
former  aide  to  President  Nuon. 

Their  study  is  a  reassessment  of  data  on 
about  570,000  students  in  4,000  schools.  Col- 
lected by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  a 
1966  report  on  educational  equality,  those 
data  comprise  the  most  extensive  survey  of 
the  .'-ubjcct  ever  conducted. 

The  1966  study,  known  as  the  Coleman 
Repwrt,  was  directed  by  James  S.  Coleman, 
a   sociologist    at   Johns   Hopkins   University. 

In  an  interview.  Moynihan  said  he  decide^l 
to  assemble  a  group  to  examine  the  data  "in 
every  way  possible  "  to  check  out  the  ob- 
jections of  critics  and  to  try  to  answer  some 
qtiestions  more  precisely  than  Coleman  had 
done. 

Tlie  new  examination  Involved  elaborate 
mathematical  and  statistical  calculations.  At 
the  end,  Moynihan  said,  "It  still  came  out 
about  the  same  way,"  confirming  Coleman's 
principal  finding  that  non-school  factors, 
particularly   family   background,   are   much 
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mere  Important  In  determining  educational 
acMevement  than  anything  connected  to  the 
set  ool. 

The  analysis  confirmed  that  tiie  social  class 
a  child's  fe'.low-students   had   more   Im- 
on   Individual    aclilevement    than   any 
er    factor   within    the   school,    including 
q)^lpment,  class  size  or  teacher  preparatlou- 
the  new  study  found  that  the  extent  of 
Impact    on   lower-class    black    children 
been  "overstressed"  by  Coleman. 
(Jne  section  of  the  i.ew  study,  co-authured 
Thomas  Pettigrew.  former  chief  consult- 
to    the    U.S.    Civil    Rights    Commission, 
foiind  that  the  gains  made  by  poor  blacks 
nostly  white  clases  amount  to  'less  than 
sixth  of  the  difference  between  average 
o  and  white  achievement  ...  at  grade 
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OS.    jcC'jrdii.g    tu    aiiuther   part    of    the 

the  average   achievement  test  deficit 

lOAcr-class    blajic    high    school    seniors 

Id  be  cu:  :r  m  yni  ut  4  years  below  the 

te  .Tiiddle-c'.ass  :.orni  tj  ab 'au  3i  j  years 

1  the  lutervieA'.  Muynlhan  described  this 
r.r.ement    as      '.he    most    powerful    we 
d  from  any  school  factor."  but  he  added: 
still  leaves  a  very  large  gap  " 

their  anaivais,  Mf>yiilhan  and  Mus'.eller 
;e  that  because  of  the  strong  impact  of 
class  o:i   edu-aiion,  government   pro- 
,i  that  Improve  the  Jobs  and  Inc'vmes  of 
class  black-i  may  "In  the  end  do  more 
raise    the    le'. eU    of    [ their |    educational 
vemenf  thai,  either  spending  more  on 
xils  or  Integra*  ion 
Ml  of  this  bri:;gs  the  argument  for  school 
t<  gratlon  back  to  where  it  started"  Moyn- 
explalned    in    the    ir.terview.    "It's    a 
al  and  social   issue,  not  a  tech.nologic.U 
about  the  sources  of  educational  achleve- 
Tliey  do  not  reside  primarily  in  the 
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his  report  and  other  writings  Coleman 
a^ized  that  schools  in  which  mlddl?- 
jtudeuti  predominate  set  a  "t  ine"  for 
mic  a;hleveme;.t  t'.iat  spurs  on  lower- 
youngsters. 

effect    U   caused    liv   social   clais,   he 
d,  n  jt  by  race,  although  proportionate- 
blacks  than  Ahltes  are  in  low-income 
fan^ilies  and   therefore   nt  st  racial   Integra- 
also  Invwlves  mi-xing  lOcla.  classes. 
though  Coleman  concluded  that  "middle 
i"    schools    raised    tne    achievement    of 
vounster.s.   his   report   did  not   analyze 
data   to   find   out   much   of  a   gain   the 
Idren  actually  made 

oynlhan  said  that  determining  the  rela- 
ly  slight  degree  of  this  gain  was  one  of 
most  Important  results  ^f  the  new  study. 
i  published  by  Random  House,  in  a  book 
tied    'On  Equality  .  :  Educatlor.al  Oppor- 
Ity."  the  study  includes  a  long  summary 
by  Mosteller  and  Moynihan.  plus  pa- 
by  13  other  .cholars.  The  book  li  form- 
scheduled   for  publication   Mond.i..   but 
es  were  on  sale  locally  last  week, 
e  book  aUso  has  an  es.say  by  Coleman, 
•rally    defending    the    methods    used    in 
lurvey  and  report 

though  severa  lof  tiie  writer^  disagree  on 
Iflc  poln's,  most  uphold  Coleman's  gen- 
conclusions.  These  Include  the  finding 
by   most   sta:;dard   n-ieasures — per-pupil 
diture.    class   size     number   of   l>of.ks — 
was  little  difference  in  resource-  avall- 
be'ween  Neero  and  white  schools  -Aithln 
part  of  the  c  iuntry 

veral  concluded  that  iiie  impact  of  social 
on  educational  achievement  was  even 
er  than  Coleman  reported,  and  that  the 
t  of  school  factors  was  even  !er-? 
ey  emphasize  the  findings  that  the  dif- 
ferences   In    achievement    among    students 
\'.r.  the  same  school  ar«  far  greater  than 
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differences  in  average  performance  between 

different  schools. 

However,  Moynlha:.  and  Mosteller  streas 
that  sch'Ools  are  necessary  for  most  children 
•o  learn  academic  subjects,  such  a.-,  reading 
and  math  They  note  that  average  reading 
test  scores  in  New  York  City  fell  by  two 
months  in  1968-196i)  when  schools  were 
closed  for  two  months  by  a  teachers'  strike. 

But  the  pattern  of  results  from  school  to 
achool  was  about  the  same  as  usnal^sug- 
ce^ting,  they  said,  that  the  variations  are 
c-iu-ed  by  non-schf'i.-'l  factors. 

The  new  analysis  confirms  Coleman's  find- 
ing that  most  lower-class  children  are  seri- 
ously behind  national  norms  even  In  the  first 
grade,  and  that  the  proportion  by  which  they 
,ire  behind  stays  about  the  same  through 
high  school 

This  suggests.  Moynihan  and  Mosteller 
write,  thai-  di.'='fr?nce-s  in  earlv  childhood 
learning,  caused  by  dffiferent  home  back- 
grounds, are  crucial,  and  are  not  overcome 
by  normal  schooUnfr 

One  writer  of  the  study,  Christopher 
Jencks.  conducted  an  elaborate  analy.'^ls  of 
the  quality  of  the  government  survey  data, 
gathered  lo  about  two-thirds  of  the  country. 
He  concl.ided  that  the  data  were  "represent- 
ative," despite  lr:accuracles  that  critics  had 
pointed  out  and  the  failure  of  many  schools 
to  respond  fully  to  the  qne,<5tlonnalre. 

.Tencks  also  concludes  that  "the  least  prom- 
ising approach  to  raising  achievement  Is  to 
raise  expenditures,  .since  the  data  gives  little 
evidence  that  any  widely  used  school  policy 
or  resource  has  an  appreciable  effect  on 
achicvemenr  score;;. 

The  survey  evidence  suggests,  he  said,  that 
.■socioeconomic  integration  will  boast  the 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  pupils  "some- 
what," But,  lie  said,  "the  most  promising  al- 
ternative would  be  •'  alter  the  v.av  In  which 
parents  deal  with  their  children  at  home." 

How  to  do  this  "Is  not  obvious,"  he  added, 
although  income  maintenance  and  family  al- 
lowances "seem  a  logical  beginning." 

Using  somewhat  different  statistical  meth- 
"ds  from  Petugre.v,  D.avid  J.  .'\rmor,  another 
sociologist,  estimated  that  the  Coleman  data 
show  thnt  integration  reduces  the  achieve- 
ment gap  between  black  and  white  students 
by  Just  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent. 

He  said  in  an  interview  that  more  recent. 
though  less  compreheiislve  research,  makes 
him  .skeptical  that  there  is  even  thfu  much 
of  a  gain. 

In  the  report  Armor  writes:  "The  policy 
implication  here  la  that  programs  which 
stress  financial  aid  to  disadvantaged  black 
fa.miUes  may  be  Ju.=  t  as  !mp.<rtant,  if  not  more 
so.  than  programs  aimed  at  Integrating  blacks 
into  white  nelghborho-cd.s  and  schools" 

In  the  1965-66  survey  data.  Armor  said, 
whites  In  majority-white  schools  scored 
liigher  on  achievement  tests  than  blacks  in 
tho.^e  schools,  but  whites  In  schools  that 
were  more  than  two-thirds  black  scored  lower 
'hin  »-heir  black  school-mates. 

He  said  the  difference  In  achievement 
reflected  a  difference  in  socio-economic  levels, 
with  the  whites  in  predominantly  black 
"schools  frenerallv  being  poorer  than  the  blacks 
ii-  tho'^e  schools 

.■\rmor  Is  an  associate  profe.isor  at  Harvard 
and  hp.o  also  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  new  study  also  publishes  for  the  first 
'i>ne  the  average  scores  for  different  ethnic 
groups  on  the  Eovernment-survev  test  of  gen- 
oral  verbal  ability. 

The  re&ults  are  given  In  terms  of  grade 
f-quiv.tlentj.  Mexican  children  in  the  sixth 
grade  for  example,  are  shown  at  a  4.5  level — 
which  means  that  their  average  score  wiu5 
the  same  ad  the  national  average  f(T  children 
only  halfway  through  th-  fourth  trrade  The 
results  are  as  follows: 
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Grade— 

6 

9 

12 

Negro 

White 

^.^ 

6.5 

7.0 

9.8 

7.0 

-•5 
9!o 

8.8 
12  9 

Puerto  Rican 

Mexican         ..     .. 

3.4 

4.3 

9.3 
9  4 

Indian 

Oriental 

4.8 

5.S 

10.  3 

11.8 

Another  table  presents  the  results  In  terms 
of  both  ethnic  groups  and  socleconomic  sta- 
tus, or  class.  Following  are  the  results  for  the 
twelfth  grade: 


Socioeconomic  status 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Negro 

White 

8.1 

10.6 

9.3 
12.6 

9.8 
9.8 
11.2 
11.8 

10.7 

14-r 

Puerto  Rican.  . 

8.  E 

10.6 

Mexican 

3.9 

11  fi 

Indian 

9.0 

1^  7 

Oriental 

.....          10.7 

14- 

Moynihan  noted  In  an  interview  that  the 

class  designations  are  based  on  parents'  edu- 
cation and  occupation.  He  said  the  differences 
between  ethnic  groups  of  the  same  social 
class  may  be  caused  by  the  differing  value 
that  the  groups  place  on  schoolwork. 


;Froin  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.   13,   1972| 

United    States    Told    To    Slow    Growth- — 

P.'hTEL  W.-'lp.ns  of  Dancers  in  Overpopulation 

(By  Peter  MiUus) 

A  presidential  commission  strongly  sug- 
gested yesterday  that  America  must  slow 
down  or  even  stop  its  jKipulation  growth  or 
i.ice  an  Increasingly  "contrived  and  reg- 
ulated" future. 

The  suggestion  is  contained  in  the  first 
part  of  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture, established  by  Congress  and  appointed 
by  the  President  two  years  ago. 

The  report,  in  a  sense,  marks  the  official 
debut  of  population  control  as  a  national 
political  issue. 

The  24-member  conamlssion,  headed  by 
John  D,  Rockefeller  ni,  said  that  its  purpose 
was  "to  modernize  demographic  behavior  In 
this  country,  "  to  "make  population,  and  all 
that  It  means,  explicit  on  the  national 
agenda." 

It  itsked  whether  a  population  slowdown 
would  produce  an  economic  slowdown,  some- 
thing many  businessmen  believe,  and  wheth- 
er it  would  endanger  national  security. 

The  commission  looked  Into  the  "energy 
crisis"  widely  forecast  for  the  future,  the 
likelihood  of  a  water  shortage,  what  the 
food  .'upply  will  be,  whether  food  prices  will 
go  up,  and  how  a  growing  population  affects 
air  pollution. 

It  dealt  with  the  probable  effects  of  popu- 
lation stabilization  on  poverty  and  blacks 
and  the  elderly,  on  the  family  and  the  labor 
force,  and  even  on  the  "quality  of  life." 

Its  conclusion: 

'We  have  found  no  convincing  argument 
for   continued   national   growth. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  pluses  seem  to  be 
on  the  side  of  slowing  growth  and  eventually 
topping  it  altogether." 

The  seven  chapters  in  yesterday's  install- 
ment of  the  commission's  report  were  Its 
findings  Its  recommendations  will  be  pub- 
lished .'separately  over  the  next  two  weeks. 

Some  are  certain  to  be  controversial — 
birth  control,  for  example,  whatever  is 
urged.  The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  assailed 
tlve  report  as  soon  as  it  was  printed  as  "part 
<'f  a  carefully  orchestrated  program  to  con- 
V  ince  us  that  'fewer  is  better'." 
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The   recommendations   are   not,   however, 

likely  to  be  harsh. 

Tiie  commission  suggests  several  times  In 
its  report  there  Is  no  practical  way  to  stop 
population  growth  dead  In  its  tracks,  and 
111  fact  that  move  would  be  harmful. 

The  commission  predicted,  among  other 
things,  that: 

Average  American  family  Income,  now 
about  $12,000  a  year,  will  probably  be  more 
than  $21,000  bv  the  year  2000  "in  terms  of 
today's  dollars."  That  will  be  true  even 
if  the  work  week  Is  30  hours  by  then,  and 
even  If  the  population  grows  at  the  rate  of 
three  children  per  family. 

The  rise  in  family  Income  will  reduce  pov- 
erty, but  not  eliminate  It.  Some  groups  will 
not  share  In  the  general  Increase:  "This  Is 
not  good  enough."  The  growth  In  the  labor 
force  going  on  now,  as  the  baby  boom  ba- 
bies come  of  age,  has  "put  an  extra  burden 
on  full  employment  policy." 

Slower  growth  will  result  In  a  gradually 
older  labor  force,  and  an  older  population 
cenerallv.  The  median  age  already  has  risen 
from  'li  to  28  years  since  1900,  and  would 
be  37  years  in  a  wholly  stabilized  popula- 
tion. 

The  "energy  crisis"  Is  likely  to  be  solved 
.veil  before  it  arrives.  The  country  will  prob- 
ably find  new  fuels — the  atom  is  a  likely 
one — and  "environmentally  safe"  ways  to  tise 
the  older  and  dirtier  fuels  like  oil  and  coal. 

However,  there  may  be  a  'water  crisis"  of 
.sorts  in  111?  future  Tliere  is  already  O'le  in 
the  Southwestern  stales,  and  It  is  likely  to 
.spread  east  and  north  as  deinand  increases. 
Demand  will  Increase  slower  if  population 
does,  but  "sovTiiPr  or  later  \\c  v.  ill  have  to 
deal  with  water  ,as  a  scarce  re-.uurce."  Some 
families  in  some  regions  will  have  to  have 
smaller  lawns  and  fewer  flower.^. 

There  c.uld  also  be  pressure  on  the  food 
supply. 

"At  a  time  when  the  .  .  .  government  pays 
farmers  to  hold  land  out  of  production,  it 
seems  absurd  to  be  looking  forward  to  a 
scarcity  of  2:ood  agricultural  land  and  rlsli.g 
ford  prices.  'Vet  these  are  the  prospects"  un- 
der the  three-child  growth  rate  .  .  . 

"Fifty  years  from  now  the  populatioti  re- 
.sulting  from  the  three-child  average  coitid 
fi.id  itself  having  to  pay  farm  food  price.^ 
some  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  they 
would  be  otherwise.  The  ne'-ds  ,  .  at  the 
lower  growth  rate  (two-child  families)  could 
be  met  with  practically  no  ,  .  .  increase  in 
prices, ' 

The  commission,  oddly  enough,  was  not  so 
pessimistic  about  air  pollution.  It  said  that, 
la  the  short  run,  the  growing  number  of  new- 
abatement  law.s  will  cut  air  pollution  faster 
than  population  growth  will  add  to  it. 

But  those  laws  led  the  commission  to  hold 
forth  on  another  danger  of  headlong  popula- 
tion growth — public  regulation. 

"Imbedded  in  our  traditions,"  It  said  "is 
freedom  from  public  regulation — virtually 
free  use  of  water:  access  :o  tmcongested,  tin- 
regulated  roadways;  freedom  to  do  as  wc 
please  with  what  we  own;  freedom  from 
red  tape,  and  bureaucrats.  Clearly  we  do  not 
live  this  way  now.  Maybe  we  never  did.  But 
everything  is  relative.  "The  poptilation  of  202ii 
iiiav  look  back  wl*h  envy  on  what,  from  their 
vantage  point,  appears  to  be  otir  relatively 
u::fettered  way  of  life." 

U.S.  population  Is  about  209  million  now. 
The  commission  said  It  will  grow  to  271  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000  at  the  two-child  rate, 
and  322  million  at  the  three-child  rate. 

It  predicted  that  the  great  migration  of 
thio  century,  from  cotintryslde  to  cities  and 
suburbs,  will  now  slow  down,  but  only  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  coutitry  people  left. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metropolltar,  area-- 
and  "urban  regions"  of  the  country  will  con- 
tinue to  grow — indeed,  most  of  the  future 
groA'th  will  occur  there — due  simply  to  the 
natural  increase  of  their  populations. 
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By  the  year  2000.  the  commli»sioii  said 
ilve-sixihs  of  the  nation's  people  will  live  in 
just  one-sixth  of  its  area. 

The  commission  did  not.  say  m  yesterday  s 
report  that  this  I-,  had,  nor  did  it  argue  for 
dispersal. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10.  1972] 

ILLKGITIM.^CV    RATE   SEEN    AT    50   PERCENT 

(By  Richard  E,  Prince) 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  ex- 
pects that  half  the  babies  born  to  city  resi- 
dents in  1973  will  be  born  out  of  wedlock, 
according  to  a  report  issued  yesterday 

The  report.  "Vital  Statistics  Summary." 
compiled  by  the  department  of  human  re- 
sources, said  that  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren born  to  city  residents  out  ol  wedlock 
had  increased  from  198  per  cent  i:i  I960  to 
•M  per  cent  in  1969. 

Roberto  Fuentes.  chief  of  human  resources' 
research  and  statistics  division,  said  1970 
figures,  not  Included  m  his  report,  show  the 
percentage  has  exceeded  40  per  cent. 

"If  this  rate  of  incr?asp  continues,"  the  re- 
port said,  "half  of  all  births  will  be  out  of 
wedlock  by  1973." 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Standard,  the  city's  health 
services  administrator,  dlsngrot-d  last  :iight 
with  the  report's  conclusion.  He  said  that 
efforts  made  by  his  department  to  providi-- 
birth  control  devices  and  liiformatlor.  would 
lielp  stem  the  projected  increase. 

Standard  attributed  the  rise  In  illegiti- 
mate births  to  laws  that,  until  receuly.  re- 
stricted the  distribution  of  birth  control  de- 
vices to  minors,  and  to  the  times.  "We've  got 
increased  promi.^culty.  sexual  freedom.  It's 
the  generation  we're  living  in."  he  said. 

The  percentage  of  illegitimate  babies  has 
increased  for  both  black  and  white  District 
i-'sidents.  according  to  the  report. 

Fuentes  said  that  in  1970.  44.7  per  cent  of 
all  births  to  black  District  residents  were  out 
of  wt>dIock.  up  from  40  9  per  rent  In  1969 
!t:.d  '29  8  per  cent  in  1964. 

For  whites,  the  figures  increased  from  10.1 
per  cent  In  1964  to  13  per  cent  in  1969,  to 
1.'^.3  per  cent  in  1970,  Fuentes  said. 

.\  large  portion  of  the  increase  in  Illegiti- 
mate births  can  be  traced  to  an  increase  m 
births  to  teen-ace  mothers.  It  was  said. 

In  1969.  out-of-wedlock  births  to  teen-age 
girls  involved  le  5  per  cent  of  all  births,  up 
from  7,5  per  cent  in  1960. 

In  1969.  m're  than  70  per  cent  of  al!  births 
to  teen-agers  in  the  city  were  out  of  wed- 
lock, the  report  shows.  The  study  projects 
that  In  1973.  almost  30  per  cent  of  all  live 
births  will  be  births  to  tmwed  teen-agers. 

More  than  half  of  .such  births— 2.921  out 
of  5,458  In  n69— were  to  mothers  who  lived 
in  city  service  areas  4  6  and  7:  Anacostia. 
the  model  cities  area  and  the  Cardozo-Mcunt 
Pleasant -Soldiers  Home  area. 

Anacostia — south  of  Pennsylvania  Avrnue 
SE — showed  'he  least  favorable  statistics 
Anacostia  had  In  1969,  the  highest  number 
of  babies  born  with  inadequate  prenatal  care 
the  highest  number  of  immature  births 
I  babies  who.se  small  size  threaten  their  lives) 
and  the  highest  number  of  premature  births 
for  a  city  service  area. 

The  District  figures  are  far  higher  than 
those  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  also 
higher  than  those  In  the  Washington  sub- 
urbs. 

Dr.  Carl  Shnltz.  director  of  the  office  of 
population  control  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  said  the  na- 
tional illegitimacy  rate  Is  now  about  10  p>er 
cent. 

In  Fairfax,  the  figure  in  1970  was  4.9  per 
cent:  in  Alexandria  in  1970,  11.7  per  ce.it:  in 
Montgomery  County  in  1970,  5  per  cent:  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  7.8  per  cent. 

Standard  noted  that  pince  1969.  the  host 
year  the  report  covers,  the  City  Council  has 
passed  a  regulation  directing  his  department 


to  provide  information  and  birth  control  de- 
vices to  all  females  without  regard  to  mar- 
ital status,  ace  or  parental  consent 

"We  realize  tins  i  out-of-wedlock  births) 
is  a  problem;  nobody's  trying  to  hide  it.  But 
our  hand£  were  tied  before  the  regulation 
wa,s  passed."  Standard  said. 

Standard  .said  his  uepariment  gave  birth 
control  Information  or  de-. ices  to  18,453  per- 
sons m  1971,  up  from  17.825  in  1970.  He  said 
the  devices  are  dispensed  from  the  city's  12 
nei^-'iiborhood  health  centers  and  that  his  of- 
fice hiis  conducted  an  extensive  public  infor- 
mation campaign  to  publiciz.*  birth  oonirol. 

.\moug  other  findings  in  the  report: 

The  cltv's  overall  birth  rate  is  declining. 
although  in  1969  the  figure  was  1  per  cent 
more  than  in  1968. 

Families  are  having  fewer  children  In  1961 
only  30.8  per  cent  of  all  children  born  were 
the  flrst-bcrn  .o  the  niothcr,  bur  the  figtire 
in  1969  was  44.7  per  cent.  In  1961,  29  5  per 
cent  of  the  babies  born  were  to  families  that 
already  had  at  least  three  children.  The  fig- 
ure in  1969  was  17.3  per  cent. 

The  Infant  m-irtality  rate  is  declining 
steadily,  esperially  for  black  residents  For 
all  residents,  the  r^-.te  was  3  5  per  cent  In 
1965  and  29  per  cent  in  1969,  For  blacks  It 
was  3  8  per  cent  in  1965  and  3  per  cent  in 
1969  For  wh.lles  it  was  2  3  per  cent  In  1965 
and  2  1  per  cent  In  1969. 

Premature  births  were  listed  as  a  cause  for 
infant  dea'hs  -wire  as  often  for  black  ba- 
bies as  for  whites, 

Marvland  and  Virginia  residents  account 
for  a  large  share  of  the  babies  born  In  the 
District  While  there  were  27,784  births  In 
the  city  In  1969.  only  14.113  babies  were 
born  to  Washington  parents  About  9.965 
were  born  to  residents  of  Maryland.  3.541 
were  born  to  Virginia  residents,  and  144  were 
born  to  residents  of  other  states  Twenty-one 
were  not  listed  by  residence 

The  leading  canses  of  death  In  1969  to  city 
residents  were  heart  disease.  36.8  per  cent; 
rancer  IRC  percent:  heart  and  blood  ves-sel 
I  cerebrovascular)  diseases.  8.8  per  cent;  ac- 
cidents. 4  9  per  cent,  and  Influenza  and 
pneumonia.  4  7  per  cent. 


From   the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  12.   19721 

iNTELLECrrAL    RACISM? 

STANFORD    PROFESSOB    STRESSrS   INFERIORITT 
OF    NEGROES 

(Bv  Leroy  P.  Aarons) 

Palo  Ai.to  CALir  — Sc  meone  had  painted 
"Sterilize  Shocklev"  on  a  wall  of  the  Stan- 
ford University  campus.  A  slight,  white- 
haired  man  walked  up  to  It.  turned  arotind. 
a.d  p-sed  while  n  friend  took  photographs 

The  man  was  William  Shockley.  Nobel 
laur  r.te  for  coin  venting  the  transistor,  and. 
of  late.  lncr?BSlngly  a  subject  of  controversy 
for  his  view  that  blacks  are  genetically  In- 
ferior to  whites. 

The  picture-taking  Incident  illuminates 
•he  dimension  of  the  man  who  is  stirring 
I'P  Mi:-  StanfTd  campus.  Shockley  is  a  tough 
abrasive  individual  of  62.  who  peddle?  hlt^ 
•mpopttlar  theories  with  missionary  zeal  and 
obviously  relishes  the  controversy  they  gen- 
erate. 

He  has  been  pushing  those  theories  since 
1965.  a  id  has  had  his  share  of  demonstra- 
tions while  lecturing  on  other  campuses  or 
at  'scientific  meetings  But  Stanford  where 
he  holds  a  half-time  chair  In  engineering 
science,  had  always  been  a  sanctuary — until 
rerentlv 

Since  January.  Shockley's  classroom  has 
beeti  the  target  cf  two  disruptions;  he  has 
been  burned  in  effigy  at  a  rally;  "Sterilize 
Shi>ckley"  and  other  antl-Shockleylsms  are 
the  most  popular  graffltl  on  campus  and  the 
Stanford  Dally  Is  filled  with  letters,  columns 
and  editorials  debating   the  Shockley   Issue 

earlv  every  day. 
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Sijockley   Is   not  alor.e.   Other  Individuals 
expound    the    pos=!blllty    of    a    genetic 
for    racial    differences    In    Intelligence 
been  "zapped"  at  a  regularly  Increasing; 
IP.  what  seems  to  be  a  concerted  eSort 
;he    radical    movement    to   rally   against 
lied  intellectual  racism. 
thin    the    lAst    two    weeks,    radicals    at 
eiey  invaded  the  Faculty  Club  and  de- 
ded  that  Chancellor  Bowker  fire  Arthur 
the  psychuloglst   whose   theories  on 
tics  and  race  have  made  him  a  national 
t.     Demonstrators     later     dUrupted     a 
h  at  the  University  of  Iowa  by  Harvard 
chologlst    Richard    Hernsteln.    who    sug- 
d    In    an    article    In    Atlantic    Monthly 
September  that  there  may  be  radically 
differences  In  intelligence. 
Moreover,  the  SDS  announced  In  a  recent 
of  New  Left  Notes  that  these  scientists 
d   be  a  prime  subject  cf   the  SDS  na- 
1  convention  at  Harvard  at  the  end  of 
lonth. 

Stanford,  leaders  seeking  an  issue  to 
nl2e  the  divided  and  weakened  radical 
iment  have  latched  on  to  Shockley  as  a 
ral.  "He  Is  definitely  going  to  be  a  focus 
"'hlrd  World  action,"  said  Kwomplng  Ho, 
of  the  students  who  railed  Shockley's 
com.  "They  are  coalescing  around 
<ley '■ 

?  .Stn.nf,:>rd  Adn-iini.v.ration.  which  until 
itlv  could  quietly  ccrnpartmentallze 
kley  a.s  something  of  a  brilliant  and 
harmless  eccon'ric,  now  fi-ids  itself 
Ing  a  hot  potato.  Shockley  Is  rapldJy 
nlng  an  embarrassment,  for  these  rea- 
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firing  of  Bruce  Fr.inklln,  Stanford's 
5t  English  professor,  for  inciting  to  riot 
Ised  the  sensitive  question  of  the  llm- 
fre?  and  responsible  speech  on  a  unl- 
y  campus.  Those  who  see  Shockley's 
as  thinlv  disguised  racism  are  asking 
er  Stanford's  administration  can  con- 
to  provide  him   a  cloak  of  respecta- 


gene 


g(  netl 


lers.  Including  many  In  the  admlnls- 
n  defend  Shockley's"  right  to  say  any- 

he  wants  short  of  Incitement,  but 
're  from  radical  i^roups  and  some  lib- 
-lices  on  the  faculty  has  begun  to  have 
pact. 

^cklev  iiim.self  has  forced  the  l-^sue  by 
Ine  increasln£?ly  vocal,  both  on  campus 
.f .  and  bv  formally  proposing  that  he 

a  special  graduate  course  on  racial 
5  of  eug?n;c.s  Mmprovement  of  the 
s  thrr^ugh  genetic  selection i   and  dys- 

I  d«terloration  of  the  species  by  a  kind 

tic  pollutlcni.  The  Grad'iate  School 
Itself  faced  with  two  very  touchy  ques- 

Would  not  a  course  bv  Sh'^ckley  on 
genetics  in  Itself  be  Incitement  to  riot? 
t  in  gnod  conscience  end-rse  a  course 
Ics  by  a  man  whose  expertise  Is  In 
[?s  and  ensireerlng  and  who  simply 
d  fields  late  in  his  career'' 
!  Issue  h£is  been  turned  over  to  an  ad 
■raduate  scho5l  committee,  which  ex- 
a  decision  in  two  weeks.  But  Shockley 
Iready    branded    the    proceedings    star 

and  probably  most  significant, 
ley  has  become  embroiled  in  a  dispute 
a  black  Graduate  student  from  NI- 
-the  first  black  student  he  has  taught. 

spute   h.is   racial    overtones   and   has 

the  issue  from  the  abstract  area  of 
to  the  hard  questions  of  a  teacher's 
de    toward    his   students.    So    far,    the 

;!ty  appears  to  be  ducking  the  issue. 

rd  about  Shockley's  theories  and  how 
;rew.  Thev  germinated  more  than  six 

ago,  when  Shockley  turned  his 
h*s  from  a  brilliantly  successful  career 
v.=:cs  to  contemplating  the  future  of 
nd. 

I  seminar  of  Nobel  laureates  on  that 
subject  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
mesota.  he  began  shaping  and  artlc- 


nilly. 


vel 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tilatlng  those  thoughts,  and  In  November, 
1965,  expressed  them  In  an  Interview  In  U.S 
News  &c  World  Report. 

In  that  Interview  he  spoke  for  the  first  time 
to  a  large  audience  about  people  with  "In- 
ferior ability,":  "Not  only  are  they  dull  but 
they  need  help  to  survive.  Most  cannot  ad- 
vance and  some  are  a  threat  to  other  people." 
Over  the  years,  Shockley  refined  these 
theories  focusing  primarily  on  the  Negro.  His 
more  contemporary  statements  hold  that  the 
generally  accepted  I.Q.  disparity  between 
whites  and  blacks  is  due  principally  to  hered- 
ity; not  environment  that  "our  nobly  in- 
tended welfare  programs"  are  simply  per- 
petuating and  expanding  that  portion  of  the 
population  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale 
which  Is  largely  responsible  for  crime;  that 
blacks  Improve  In  Intelligence  with  each  1 
per  cent  of  Caucasian  ancestry;  that  "If  those 
Negroes  with  the  fewest  Caucasian  genes  are 
In  fact  the  most  prolific  and  also  the  least 
Intelligent,  then  genetic  enslavement  will  be 
the  destiny  of  their  next  generation." 

More  recently,  Shockley  suggested  as  "a 
thinking  exercise"  that  bonuses  be  offered  for 
^•oluntary  sterilization  of  the  less  competent. 
"At  a  bonus  of  81,000  for  each  point  below 
100  I.Q.."  says  Shockley,  "$.3U,000  put  in  trust 
for  a  70  I  Q.  moron  potentially  capable  of 
producing  20  children  might  return  $250,000 
to  taxpayers  In  reduced  costs  of  mental  re- 
tardation care." 

Shockley  has  done  no  field  research  of  his 
own  to  support  his  position,  but  has  ex'rap- 
nlated  from  other  studies.  His  research  Is 
supported  by  $.35,000  in  grants  from  founda- 
tions and  individuals. 

He  concedes  that  the  data  available  Is  ex- 
tremely sparse,  and  charges  that  this  Is  be- 
cause psychologists  and  genetlcLsts  have 
timidly  avoided  the  politically  sensitive  ques- 
tion of  genetic  differences  In  intelligence. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  inftirlated  other 
scientists  with  what  they  see  as  sweeplngly 
generalized  conclusions  arawn  from  limited 
information. 

"Our  objection  is  to  the  style  in  which  his 
questions  are  posed,"  said  Joshua  Lederberg. 
Nobel  prize-winning  geneticist  at  Stanford. 
"It  Is  ab.solutely  offensive  and  self-defeating 
to  the  spirit  of  scientific  Inquiry.  They  raise 
grave  questions  themselves  as  to"  whether  hts 
Intentions  are  sclenthnc  Inquiry  or  the  tur- 
moil that  has  resulted." 

The  escalation  of  the  Shockley  affair  on  the 
Stanford  campus  began  In  mld-.January,  after 
Bruce  Franklin  was  fir-id.  Radicals  launched 
a  series  of  classroom  disruptions  against  a 
number  of  targets — one  of  which  was  Shock- 
ley's  six-student  advanced  graduate  seminar 
in  quantum  mechanics. 

Pour  persons  were  charged  for  campus  In- 
fractions In  the  first  disruption.  Jan.  18  and 
six  were  arrested  by  county  police  for  Invad- 
ing Shockley's  cla.ss  on  Feb.  3.  wearing  Ku 
Klux  Klan  siieets  and  offering  Shockley  a  free 
sterilization  certificate. 

It  was  be'veen  the  two  disruptions  that 
Shocklev  and  his  one  black  student.  26-year- 
old  Oladele  AJayl,  clashed.  As  A]avl  tells  It 
iShockiev  will  not  discuss  the  matter),  his 
experience  In  the  course  which  beean  in  earlv 
January  was  routine  until  the  first  disrup- 
tion. 

During  that  disruption,  Shockley  com- 
mented m  AJayl's  presence  that  blacks  wero 
at  Stanfcrd  v.hen  s<'ns  of  professor.'^  could 
not  get  In. 

Later,  according  to  AJayl.  Shockley  told 
him.  "I  should  be  perfectly  honest  with  you 
about  mv  theories,"  and  "In  all  probability 
you  come  fr.-m  the  upper  percentile  of  where 
you  come  from." 

A'ayl  took  this  as  a  racial  slur  at  the  time. 
A  week  later,  Shockley  told  AJayl  he  had  used 
th^  wrong  method  In  answering  one  home- 
work f.-ssignment  as  "a  nie=s."  During  dis- 
cussions over  that  period,  AJayl  remembers 
Shocklev  telling  him  tha'  "certain  students 
do  better  In  certain  subjei-ts  than  other  stu- 
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dents'  and  urging  AJayl  that  he  drop  the 
course  for  credit  and  audit  It. 

At  one  point,  AJayl  reports,  Shockley  told 
him  he  was  Incapable  of  grading  Ajayi's  work 
because  of  the  strong  emotions  on"  campus 
over  the  racial  issue. 

AJayl,  who  Is  noupoUtical  was  enraged  and 
agitated  over  this  treatment.  He  publicly 
expo.sed  the  conflict  while  disrupters  were  In 
tha  classroom  the  second  time.  Soon  after 
that,  AJayl  dropped  the  course. 

But  not  the  Issue.  He  Is  convinced  that 
Shockley  had  made  a  "political  decision"  after 
the  first  disruption  that  to  continue  AJayl  In 
the  course  and  have  to  grade  him  would  be 
too  delicate  a  matter. 

The  Engineering  Department,  In  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  Issue,  concedes  that 
Shockley  said  things  that  could  be  Inter- 
preted as  discriminatory  by  Ajayl,  but  con- 
rluded  that  Shockley  was  within  his  rights 
to  criticize  Ajayl's  course  work.  It  recom- 
mends no  further  action. 

The  university— other  than  establishing  a 
new  procedure  for  student  grievances — plans 
no  further  action.  "If  the  student  Is  satisfied, 
there  Is  no  stimulus  for  further  Investiga- 
tion, said  vice  provost  Robert  M.  Rosenzwelg, 
"It's  hard  for  me  to  visualize  an  Investiga- 
tion that  is  conclusive  In  this  Instance." 
.•^jayl.  who  Is  te.klng  a  doctorate  In  mate- 
rial .sciences,  said  he  became  so  emotionally 
up.set  that  he  suffered  severe  headaches,  had 
to  leave  the  campus  and  even  thought  about 
going  home  to  Nigeria.  He  has  filed  a  formal 
complaint  with  his  government.  He  feels 
that  the  university  has  sidestepped  the  whole 
affair. 

'  Shockley's  views  are  dangerous,"  he  said. 
"To  the  extent  that  there  has  been  a  genuine 
effort  to  minimize  differences,  people  like 
Shockley  try  to  set  bafk  the  hands  cf  the 
clock.  He  has  be^n  ruerprotected.  It  has 
taujlit  me  to  be  more  cautious,  get  my  edu- 
I  ation,  pack  and  get  cut  of  this  country." 

Shockley  lives  In  a  comfortable  home  on 
the  Stanford  campus,  furnished  In  Early 
American.  He  Is  a  cautious  and  combative 
man  who  tends  to  be  highly  suspicious  of 
interviews — especially  reporters.  He  tapes 
nearly  all  his  conversations — In  person,  or 
by  telephone. 

"It  is  my  intention  to  tise  significant  mem- 
bers of  the  American  press,"  he  told  me  Im- 
mediately, "as  the  blocks  or  pulleys  .  .  .  and 
the  First  Amendment  as  a  line  upon  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  exert  a  force  so  as  to 
deflect  the  rudder  of  public  opinion  and  tiu-n 
the  ship  of  civilization  away  from  the  dys- 
genlc  storm  that  I  fear  Is  rising  over  the  hori- 
zon of  the  future." 

With  that  beginning,  we  launched  Into  an 
hour-long,  (taped  by  him)  discussion,  fre- 
quently Interrupted  by  the  telephone.  At  one 
[)oint,  r  questioned  the  size  of  his  sample  In 
detemiinlng  that  American  Orientals  are  of 
.superior  Intellect  because  they  get  elected  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  a  10  per- 
cent higher  average  than  non-Orientals. 

Shockley  responded  by  attacking  my  lack 
of  knowledge  about  statistics. 

Later,  I  asked  him  the  source  of  the  con- 
clusion— often  used  In  his  arguments — by 
psychologist  Harry  Harlow  that  at  least  half 
the  difference  In  black-white  intelligence  Is 
due  to  genetics. 

"I  don't  know,  except  extrapolations  from 
monkey  to  human,"  Shockley  replied.  (Har- 
low Is  known  for  his  experiments  with  mon- 
keys in  extreme  Isolation.) 
"Why  did  you  accept  It?"  I  asked. 
"Because  It  fits  Into  a  pattern  of  a  wide 
range  of  different  kinds  of  data." 

But  did  you  ever  try  to  check  out  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  Harlow's  conclusions?  Shockley 
ducked  and  accused  me  of  being  no  better 
than  the  German  intellectuals  of  the  30s 
who  failed  to  recognize  and  expose  Hltlerlsm. 
("And  I  assume  you  are  Jewish."  he  noted.) 
I  asked  him  If  he  was  enjoying  all  the 
attention  he  was  getting.   "You  get  mixed 
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emotions  on  all  this,"  he  said.  "In  a  sense 
I'm  a  very  fortunate  fellow  to  get  started  on 
something  as  Imjjortant  as  this." 

Why,  in  his  opinion,  has  the  thing  esca- 
lated so?  "The  situation  is  'hotting'  up.  I 
have  seen  a  copy  of  a  commtuilst  newspaper 
which  announces  a  plan  to  get  after  Shock- 
ley,  Herrnsteln  and  Jensen  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
attacks  are  not  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cause they  fall  so  neatly  into  the  pattern  of 
interpretation  I've  already  set  up." 

It  seemed,  as  the  interview  ended,  that  the 
situation  will  get  hotter  before  it  gets  cool- 
er. Shockley  obviously  has  no  intention  of 
ptilllng  back.  And  the  radical  opposition  is 
plotting  to  upgrade  the  antl-Shockley  cam- 
paign. Ultimately,  the  liberal  middle,  and 
the  university  it-^'lf  will  bo  drawn  into  the 
maelstrom. 

"I  felt  right  from  the  start  that  this  Is 
one  Issue  that  had  more  explosive  potential 
than  Bruce  Franklin,"  said  vice  provost  Ros- 
enzwelg. 


NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND 
FISHING  DAY 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
day.s  of  consei".'ntion-con.=:cious  efforts  to 
pre.^ei've  our  v.ilillife  and  our  natural  re- 
?ources,  we  are  ,'■  coins;  a  renewed  awaken- 
ing to  this  cau.'^o  all  across  the  country. 
Here  in  Congress  we  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  recognize  this  cause  in  a 
special  way. 

We  'vvill  soon  be  considering  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
each  September  as  "National  Huntinsi 
and  FishinR  Day."  A  cood  number  of  our 
(■o!leaguo5  have  .ioined  in  co.'^ponsorinc; 
thi.^  re.'-olution,  similar  to  Srtiate  Joint 
Resolution  117,  which  parsed  the  Sen- 
ate last  week. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  pro- 
posal I  believe  it  l.s  Important  that  we 
set  aside  a  time  for  special  recognition 
of  our  dedicated  and  responsible  outdoor 
sportsmen  whose  eflorts  in  the  area  of 
conservation  is  beneficial  to  every  citiz^-n 
everywhere.  Their  concern  that  our  great 
outdoors  be  pre  served  for  future  p,onera- 
tions  is  indeed  a  v/orthy  one. 

Robert  Hollingsworth,  a  good  and 
longtime  friend  from  my  hometown  of 
Sylvania,  Ga.,  is  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Dixie  Sport.'^man,  a  much  read 
monthly  periodical  focused  on  the  in- 
terests of  outdoor  sportsmen-  Most  of  his 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  constructive  and  full  enjoyment  of  our 
brautiful  outdoors.  He  has  made  thou- 
sands of  folk  aware  of  the  rc;■pon'^ibility 
we  have  for  our  natural  resources  while 
enjoying  their  recreational  values.  Rob- 
ert Hollingsworth  relays  to  his  readers 
the  importance  of  becoming  actively  in- 
volved in  worthwhile  conservation  proj- 
crts.  His  appeal  is  to  both  the  young  and 
old.  A  good  example  is  his  support  of  the 
open  house  program  being  spearheaded 
by  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
motion of  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  flne  edi- 
torial to  your  attention. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

National  Huntino  and  Fishing  Day 

We  are  passing  on  to  you  some  Information 
given  to  us  by  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  Inc.  As  you  will  note  below,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1972,  is  being  promoted  as  Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.  All  of  our 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs  are  being  asked  to 
participate  In  this  fine  promotional  venture 
which  will  call  attention  to  the  public  the 
importance  that  our  sportsmen  play  in  good 
conservation  practices  throughout  this  big 
Nation  of  ovirs.  The  important  role  that  our 
sportsmen  play  as  financial  contributors  to 
wildlife  conservation,  recreational  develop- 
ment and  their  staunch  and  unwavering 
support  of  oiu  boys  and  girls  In  their  out- 
door club  activities  should  be  a  topic  for 
praise  and  approval  from  the  general  public 
on  this  important  day.  Get  yotir  red  pencil 
right  now  and  mark  this  Important  day  on 
your  calendar — it's  September  23,  1972. 

September  23,  1972,  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant day  in  the  lives  of  55  million  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Every  hunting,  fishing  and 
conservation  club  in  America  is  being  a.-^ked 
to  hold  an  OPEN  HOUSE  for  the  ptiblic  to 
dramatize  sportsmen's  contributions  to  con- 
servation and  to  Introduce  the  public  to  out- 
door skills. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  offi- 
cially recognizes  tlie  role  of  America's  sports- 
men in  conservation  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Resolutions  now  in  Congress  not  only  estab- 
lish NHF  Day  but  risk  hunters  and  anglers  to 
leiid  the  public  in  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  con- 
servation and  respectful  use  '^f  our  wildlife 
and  natural  resources. 

You  and  your  club  arc  invited  to  t.ike  the 
leadership  In  your  community  with  an  OPEN 
HOUSE  which  shows  yotir  friends  and  neigh- 
bors what  sportsmen  are  doing  for  cmserva- 
tlon  .  .  .  and  have  done  the  past  70  years. 

roNSIlRVATION    NFEDS    NEW    FRIFNDS 

No  one  can  do  more  for  conservation  than 
>ou,  working  In  yoiu'  own  community  on  a 
friendly  person-to-person  basis  with  yotir 
neighbors  and  business  associates.  Open 
house  is  the  perfect  way  to  show  your  friends 
that  the  American  sportsman  is  the  best 
friend  fish  and  wildlife  ever  had. 

Your  club  facilities  can  be  adapted  for  con- 
servation displays  and  exhibits.  Perhaps 
you'll  want  to  show  conservation  movies  all 
day  In  your  clubhouse.  Open  house  is  an  ideal 
time  to  plan  trees  and  wildlife  borders  or  to 
ral.se  ftinds  for  some  local  conservation  proj- 
ect. Just  think  of  the  help  you  can  get  from 
civic  clubs,  schools,  your  state  game  and  fish 
department,  new  environmental  cUibs  and 
garden  clubs. 

If  you  and  each  of  your  club  members  bring 
five  friends  apiece  out  to  your  club,  how  many 
new  friends  can  your  club  win  for  conser\'a- 
tlon?  What  If  this  is  multiplied  by  the  thou- 
sands of  clubs  across  America?  Sportsmen 
can  be  the  key  to  winning  the  campaign  for 
conservation. 

Open  houte  is  an  ideal  way  to  get  young- 
sters started  in  conservation  and  basic  ecol- 
ogy. Invite  them  from  the  beginning  to  help 
you  make  displays  and  to  bring  school  ex- 
hibits. ITiey'll  be  glad  to  bring  their  friends 
out  o'l  September  23. 

SKILL    CENTERS 

Too  many  of  the  American  public  have 
never  had  the  chance  to  cast  a  plug  or  shoot 
a  clay  bird.  They  simply  don't  know  how 
much  fun  it  can  be  learning  an  outdoor 
skill  .  .  .  shooting  a  bow  or  rifle,  pitching  a 
tent  or  catching  a  fish.  "You,  as  a  practicing 
sportsman,  can  show  them  in  an  hour  more 
than  they  could  learn  in  a  lifetime  of  read- 
ing. 

It's  easy  for  your  club  to  set  up  hay  bales 
for  archery.  If  you  don't  have  a  pond,  you  can 
still  teach  casting  on  dry  land.  A  practice  trap 
can  be  set  up  for  any  clay  targets,  and  any 
range  can  be  used  for  firearms  safety.  With 
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the  existing  nucleus  of  your  club,  you  can  set 
up  a  series  of  training  stations  for  varied 
■)Utdoor  skills 

Every  club  has  plenty  of  experts  in  the 
outdoor  skills  who'll  volunteer  to  teach 
youngsters  how  to  cast  and  shoot.  You  can 
hlso  lie  in  vnth  other  clubs  in  your  commu- 
nity .TJid  can  expect  help  from  the  sporting 
puo'ds  dealers  Police  and  sheriff  departments 
lire  always  glad  to  help  with  rommunitv 
programs,  and  your  club  should  certainly  ask 
iheir  help. 

Your  open  house  can  be  Just  like  a  small 
fair — something  for  everj'one.  Gon.servation 
displays  and  exhibits  and  movies  and  hap- 
penings. And  everyone  will  want  to  get  a 
chance  to  shoot  and  cast  and  try  his  luck 
at  outdoor  skills. 

PUBLICITV    ruR    OPEN    HOUSE 

You'll  have  a  lot  going  for  you  when  your 
club  decides  tn  hold  open  house  September 
23.  Civic  leaders  will  be  glad  to  support  it, 
and  ym  might  well  get  a  newspaper  or 
broadcasting  station  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Pennsyl-ania  has  had  two  Outdoor 
Sportsman  Day  celebrations,  but  the  idea 
really  cauglu  fire  when  Sen,  Thomas  J  Mc- 
Intyre  Introduced  S.J.  Resolution  117  in 
Congress  last  year  which  calls  on  President 
Ntxon  to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
each  September  "NationBl  Hunting;  and 
Pishing  Day."  Sen  Mclntyre's  resolution 
lias  been  cosponsored  by  32  senatorp  Sine 
Rep.  Bob  Slkes  offered  HJ  Res  798  in  the 
House  last  year,  13  Identical  resolutions  have 
been  introduced.  Indications  are  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  the  resolutions  in  time  for 
sportsmen  to  prepare  for  the  first  Nati.;.nal 
Huntlnc  and  Fishing  Dav  rn  September  23, 
1972. 

With  hundreds  of  prominent  legislators. 
governors,  mayors,  and  civic  leaders  sup- 
porting NHF  bay.  the  news  media  will  be 
glad  to  tie  In  with  your  local  open  house. 


AN  APPEAL  FROM  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    C.^LirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  wns  a  guest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  toured  Russia  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

While  there.  I  also  took  the  opportu- 
nitv  to  visit  and  talk  with  a  number  of 
Jews  about  their  life.  The  repercussions 
of  our  trip— particularly  my  activities 
and  those  of  Congressman  SrTiErER — re- 
reived  national  coverage, 

I  believe  it  uimecessary  to  recount  the 
detail';  cf  the.<e  incidents,  but  it  is  still 
siprnficant  to  note  once  moi'e  that  the 
publicity  our  visit  elicited  clearly  illus- 
trates tire  extreme  .sensitivity  of  the  So- 
viet Government  to  one  of  their  more 
serious  ilotr.estic  problems,  and  it  is  en- 
couraginL'  ;o  witness  their  awareness  of 
this  difficulty. 

I  made  it  a  point  following  this  trip 
that  a  process  of  cultural  genocide"  is 
being  directed  against  the  Jewish  i-)eople 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  support  of 
this  view.  I  offer  a  letter  which  was  for- 
warded to  me  by  a  group  of  Sonet  Jews, 
including  several  whom  I  met  in  Mo.scow. 

Even  though  emigration  policies  have 
become  somewhat  less  rigid  in  RtLssia 
during  the  last  few  years,  I  think  the  frw 
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Aif>EAi,  TO  THE  Members  op  Congress  ^r  the 

Cnited  States 

Po  you.  members  of  Congress,  the  highest 
lej  Islalive  organ  of  the  United  States  of 
Arierlca,  appeals  a  gr:  up  jf  Jev,-s  of  the  So- 
v!(  t  Union- 
:  n  corresp.onder.ee  ^-Ith  the  Soviet  law 
clatt-^s  of  the  General  Declaration  of 
i|ma:i  Rights  'art,  13.  c!,  2)  xe  submitted 
the   au-horlt:es  of   the   USSR   a  petition 
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jbl'gations  of  che  USSR  Government  to 

f'.ifi"'  regulations,  stipulated  by  the  artlclej 

the  Cijporal  Declaratlo;.  we  are  for  a  long 
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Id  has  an  obligation  to  keep  Itself 
ornied  auou:  thi.s  matcer.  And  since 
5  letter  poignantly  describes  the  plight 
some  Soviet  Je-.vs  today.  I  strongly 
ommend  careful  consideration  of  its 
tents.  The  letter  follows: 


!I  of  us  'A'pre  compelled  to  leave  our  for- 

'  Jobs   and  most  of  us  don't   -A-ork  anv- 

icre  fcr  a  long  time.  Tl^us  neither  at  pre.-,- 

nor  In  future  we  are  of  any  value  for  the 

let  Union  as  speciallsto   B-at  nevertheless 

let    authcrit;e.<;    feel,    probably,    sort    of 

^f.-ictlcn.  f^pposlr.g  :>\\T  useful  activity  for 

'.velfi-.re  of  th?  J^'.vlsh  State,  for  the  good 

mar. kind.  We  '-jelieve  that  such  Inhuman 

icy   of    the   Soviet   authorities,   aimed    a- 

presslon  of  socially  useful   activity  of  a 

3le  category  of  people  Just  because  they 

e    dejided    to    move    w    their    nationa; 

;her:a:.d.  can  r.ot  but  meet  censure  from 

part  of  ;nternat!ona;  public. 

paving  In  vain  used  all  possibilities  of  ap- 

ng  to  Soviet  authorities,  -we  appeal  to 

for  the  first  time.  We  are  kept  In  this 

ntry  like  hostages,  like  slaves  contrary  to 

;rnatlonal  law,  contrary  to  common  sense. 

tr.iry  to  the  Interests  of  l^uman  society. 

hos'agery  and  slavery  are  the  disgrace 

rlvilized  world  living  In  the  last  quarter 

he  20th  century.  Even  ttvo  centuries  an-o 

r  great  predecessors  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 

ed  to  society  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  and 

istlce  and  ■we  hope  that  you.  members  of 

Congress  of  the  USA  will   follow  these 

:  traditions  and  use  your  vast  Influence 

!ie:p  us  In  the  name  of  restoration  of  hu- 

rlghts.  In  the  name  of  Justice. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Vllr'or  Jolsky,  Moscow  42  years  old.  Ph  D  . 

fan  ilv  of  5  persons. 

Alexander   Lemer.   Moscow.   58   years    old. 
D  S  .  family  of  4  persons. 

Pivel  Abramovltch.  Moscow.  35  years  old. 
eletjtronlcs  engineer,  family  of  3  persons, 
osef  Beg'jn.  Moscow.  39  years  old.  Ph.D. 
Ula    Korenfeld,    Mo.scow.    48    years    old. 
hanlcal  engineer,  family  of  4  persons, 
adlmlr  Slepak.  Moscow,  44  years  old,  radio 
neer.  fagaily  of  4  persons, 
adlmlr  Prestln.  37  years  old,  electronics 
dneer.  family  of  3  persons. 
Gavrlel    Shapiro,    Moscow,    26    years    old, 
e  nlcal  engineer. 
Ctlgory  Svechlnsky.  Moscow.  31  years  old. 

neer. 
Sergey    Ourwltz,    Moscow,    26    years    old. 

m.  family  of  3  persons. 
Bbrls  Orlov,  Moscow.  41  years  old,  historian, 
rr  lly  of  5  persons. 

P  itr  Lwovsky,  Moscow.  34  years  old.  con- 
ctlon  engineer,  family  of  3  persons, 
adlmlr   Machlls,  Moscow,   27   years   old. 
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Oershovltch.    Moscow.    28    years    old 
ronlcs  engineer,  family  of  3  persons. 
rls  Kogan.  Moscow.  34  years  old,  lawyer, 
zar  Lubarsky,  Moscow.  con.5tnictlon  en- 
family  of  4  persons 

chall  Klyachkln.  Moscow,  30  years  old. 
neer. 

vld  Marklsh.  Mosco'.v,  30  vears  old.  trans- 
family  of  3  persons. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Emmanull  Smelyansky,  Moscow,  38  years 
old.  metallurgist,  family  of  3  persons. 

Stella  Goldberg,  Mosco-w.  pianist,  family  of 
3  persons. 


March  l'^,  1972 


INSIDE  A  NURSING  HOME 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  announced  last  .summer  an  eisht- 
point  program  for  Improving  our  Na- 
tion's nursin?;  home.=  .  In  initiating  the 
program  to  uperade  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment machinery,  the  President  said  that 
"some  nursing  homes  are  warehou.ses 
for  the  unwanted." 

Nursing  homes  receive  over  SI  billion 
or  40  percent  of  their  total  in^^ome  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Therefore,  at- 
tempts to  upgrade  nursinsr  hom.f>s  are 
nn.turallv  of  concern  to  the  Congress. 
Recently,  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  anpeared  in  the  Herald  States- 
man of  Vonkers.  N.Y..  which  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Rfcord  for  the  in- 
formation of  mv  cnlleaeues.  Tliis  article 
is  an  interestinfr  account  of  the  writer's 
experiences  durine  a  brief  job  as  a  nurse'.'? 
aide  in  one  of  the  nursing  homes  in  West- 
chester County: 

fProm  the  Herald  Statesman,  Tonkers  (N.T.) 
Feb.   16,    1972) 

Fires  Are  a  Constant  Worry  for  the 
Sick  anh  Aged 

(Note.— Jeanne  Toomev  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Dallv  Argus  news  staff  recently  took  a 
first  hand  look  of  life  Inside  a  nursing  home 
when  she  posed  as  a  nurse's  aide.  Legally,  she 
found  nothing  wTong.  What  she  did  find  Is 
described  in  a  series  of  articles  beginning 
♦Vay.l 

What's  life  like  for  almost  4  000  aged  and 
ill  persons  ■who  live  In  nursing  homes  In 
Westchester? 

Fcr  the  residents.  It's  an  earthlv  Umbo 
where  evervone  seemingly  tries  his  best,  but 
'T^-here  the  results  fall  short  of  Idyllic. 

Nor  Is  life  BO  hot  for  those  who  serve  the 
elderly. 

I  fn'.'.nd  I*-  to  be  both  bnckbreaklne  and 
frantic  when  I  took  a  lob  as  a  nurse's  aide 
in  a  Mount  Vernon  nursing  home  to  find  out 
what  It  would  be  like. 

Between  chores.  I  >:aw  thines  that  visiting 
relatives,  occasional  inspectins  teams  from 
city  and  county — Indeed,  even  reeular  staff 
members  at  the  nursing  home— might  not 
notice 

Here  are  the  Impressions  I  formed  while 
rtishlng  tn  lift,  clean  and  feed  the  residents: 
-f  the  quiet  moments  when  I  tried  to  give 
.some  extra  attention  to  a  particular  old  per- 
son, and  of  the  time?  when,  at  ■wit's  end,  I 
wondered,  "why.  oh  Lr,rd.  why''" 

There  were  30  patients  at  the  three-story 
stucco  Institution  where  I  worked.  Taking 
c.^.re  of  them  were  three  ntu-ses  aides  on  dutv 
at  a  time  In  addition  to  a  "floating"  one.  a 
registered  nurse  a  housekeeper,  a  cook  and 
an  assistant. 

Staircases  were  wooden.  A  paint  shop  was 
In  the  cellar.  The  third  floor  was  actually 
connected  to  a  wooden  attic,  or  storage  sec- 
tion, by  a  wooden  doer. 

Its  neatly  painted  -A'hlte  exterior  fits  per- 
fectlv  In  a  fine  section  of  Mount  Vernon's 
north  side.  Apparently,  it  was  a  private  resi- 
dence In  former  days. 


Little  time  was  left  for  conversation  be- 
tween residents  and  employes,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  rush  and  pressure  of  work  which 
prevei'ited   socializing. 

But   au  executive   there   also   discouraged 

coddling"  of  patients. 

In  fact,  I  was  bawled  out  for  joking  around 

with    a   blind    woman    on    the   second   floor 

'A'hile  helping  her  put  her  hair  up  In  rollers. 

When  I  reminded  the  executive  that  I  was 

on  my  lunch  hour,  she  shrugged  and  coldly 

said   that  fraternizing  with  patients  would 

just   make  the  work  harder  for  the  rest  uf 

the   employes.   She  then  ordered   me   to  sit 

out  with  the  rest  of  the  help  and  watch  tele- 

vi.,ion. 

Lunch  hour  over,  it  was  time  for  more 
changing  of  diapers  for  the  Incontinent, 
straightening  of  beds,  ar.d  :4iving  a  good  im- 
pres:,:on  to  the  relatives  who  might  drop  in  at 
any  time — as  the  si:perviiors  kept  reminding 
me. 

Another  blind  woman  lived  on  the  fir=t 
floor.  A  sweet,  but  deaf,  old  soul,  she  com- 
municated by  writing  on  pieces  of  cardboard. 
Almost  half  of  the  patients  had  serious  dif- 
ficulty walking.  Some  were  completely  bed- 
ridden. T'.vo  on  the  second  floor  were  cancer 
patients,  and  one  of  them  was  a  terminal 
case.  A  '.voman  on  the  first  floor  had  stomach 
cancer,  I  was  told,  but  she  was  able  to  move 
around  quite  well. 

Considering  the  mental  state  of  many  of 
the  patients,  as  well  as  their  physical  dete- 
rioration, it  seemed  an  Impossibility  that 
more  than  a  few  could  survive  such  things  as 
a  flash  fire. 

Fire  Chief  Alexander  W.  Leggat  told  me 
that  all  nursing  homes  In  the  city  have  In- 
terior alarms  with  fire  boxe^. 

He  did  say  that  the  liew  building  code 
now  prohibits  ;.i.llding  above  the  second 
floor,  unless  materials  are  all  fire  resistant. 
This,  however,  is  au  Issiie  currently  belnr 
tested  in  the  courts. 

I  kept  wondering,  however,  what  would 
hajjpen  If  a  fire  were  to  break  oat  In  the 
old  building,  not  covered  by  the  code,  where 
I  worked, 

I  'A'ould  even  vls'.ialize  the  whole  frame 
box  ablaze,  the  firemen  rushing  to  the  rescue 
the  nurses'  aides,  the  R.N.,  the  domestic 
workers  and  the  patients,  choking,  scream- 
ing in  the  smoke  and  trying  to  gel  down 
blazing  staircases. 

It  was  this  kind  of  concern — and  my  In- 
ability to  do  anything  abo'at  It,  which  made 
nursing  home  work  an  emotionally  Irylr.g 
task. 


FOREIGN  AID  FUNDS  MAY  BE  CUT 
OFF  TOMORROW  BECAUSE  OF  RE- 
FUSAL TO  PROVIDE  CONGRESS 
WITH  VITAL  INFORMATION  ON 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  Inform  my  colleagues  of 
ii  very  serious  situation — the  impendinr 
cut-off  of  all  funds  for  the  operction  of 
;ill  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs,  as 
provided  for  in  section  634fc)  of  the  For- 
ei!/n  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

For  almost  a  year,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee has  been  investigating  the 
economy  and  eflRciencv  of  our  AID  pro- 
gram In  Cambodia,  now  known  as  the 
Khmer  Republic.  We  held  hearings  la.st 
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July  and  additional  hearings  last  month. 
In  connection  with  our  investigation  the 
.subcommittee  requested  from  AID  copies 
of  the  so-called  country  field  submissions 
for  Cambodia  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
1973.  Such  documents,  usually  classified, 
have  been  furnished  routinely  to  our  sub- 
committee for  many  years.  In  fact,  just 
last  year  we  were  given  copies  of  similar 
documents  relating  to  our  AID  programs 
in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand  for  sub- 
committee use  in  related  investigations 
and  hearings  involving  those  countries. 

Much  to  our  surprise,  om-  routine  staff 
request  for  the  Cambodian  data  was  re- 
jected by  AID  officials  in  January.  Sub- 
sequent conversations  with  high  level 
AID  legal  and  program  officials  revealed 
that  the  documents  being  sought  by  the 
subcommittee  were  being  withheld  on  in- 
structions of  a  iiigher  authority.  Addi- 
tional discussions  with  officials  of  the 
State  Department  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  orders  to  withhold  come  from 
the  White  House. 

Correspondence  with  Mr.  Roderic 
O'Connor,  Coordinator  for  Supporting 
Assistance,  AID,  produced  only  the  offer 
to  "brief"  the  subcommittee  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  documents  and  submitted  a 
"sanitized"  r6sum6.  The  offer  is  totally 
unacceptable  as  it  infringes  upon  the  full 
right  of  Congress  to  obtain  infoimation 
essential  to  carrying  out  the  oversight 
responsibilities  to  make  certain  that 
American  taxpayers'  funds  are  being 
spent  wisely  and  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

On  February  9.  1972,  I  wrote  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  on  this  matter  and  in- 
voked the  provisions  of  section  634ici  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  provides  for  a  cutoff  of 
funds  after  a  35-day  period  unless  the 
requested  document  is  delivered  or  a  cer- 
tification is  made  by  the  President  setting 
forth  his  reason  for  not  making  it  avail- 
able. The  35-day  period  under  this  re- 
quest expires  on  Wednesday.  March  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  President  will 
lecognize  the  right  of  Congress  to  have 
the  information  necessary  to  participate 
in  the  processes  of  Government,  but  I  am 
worried  that  he  will  not.  I  hope  he  will 
recognize  the  right  of  Congress,  because 
I  do  not  want  to  see  an  important  foreign 
aid  program  halted.  I  am  worried  he  will 
not  because  of  the  expressed  attitude  of 
Mr.  Henry  Kissinger,  his  major  foreign 
affairs  adviser.  Just  before  he  took  his 
new  job  Mr.  Kissinger  wrote  an  essay  for 
the  security  studies  project  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  One  of  his  state- 
ments, requoted  on  March  7,  1972,  by 
Mr.  George  Sherman  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  was: 

Thus  the  only  way  secrecy  can  be  kept  Is 
lo  exclude  from  the  making  of  the  decision 
all  those  who  .-^.re  theoretically  charged  with 
'■arrylng  It  out. 

While  Mr.  Kissinger  probably  was 
commenting  about  the  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucracy,  I  fear  his  attitude  ap- 
plie.s  equally  to  the  Congress. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  exchange  of  correspondence  referred 
to  above  and  the  full  text  of  section 
634fc)  : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pebrtjabt  9,  1972. 

Hon.    WlLUAM    P.   ROGEBS, 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  letter  constitutes 
an  official  request  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations for  the  Country  Field  Submission  for 
Cambodia  for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

This  Information  Is  needed  In  connection 
with  the  Subcommittee's  continuing  study 
of  economic  assistance  programs  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Agency  for  International  E>evelopment  have 
been  cooperating  In  this  study  for  a  number 
of  years. 

During  that  time,  the  Subcommittee  always 
has  been  provided  every  Country  Field  Sub- 
mission it  has  ever  requested  and  their  con- 
tents have  In  each  of  the  numerous  Instances 
been  completely  safeguarded  according  to 
c!a.sslflcatlon. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  prompt 
and  favorable  response  to  this  request  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
Cambodia  will  resume  Thursday,  February 
17. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  S.  Moorhead, 

Chairman. 
House  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  February  21.  1972 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions   and    Governvievtnl    Information. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman  :    The   Secretary   has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
9  requesting  the  Country  Field  Submission 
for  Cambodia  for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973. 

Since  response  to  your  request  requires 
coordination  within  the  Department  of  State 
and  with  the  Agency  for  Interiiatlonal  Devel- 
opment, I  am  writing  you  to  advise  that  we 
are  giving  your  request  careful  consideration 
and  win  write  you  again  as  soon  as  we  are  in 
a  position  to  give  a  substantive  response 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Depart  ME.N'T   of  State, 
Washington.  DC.  Februar-./  23.  1972. 

Hon.    VPlLLIAM    S.   MOOP.ITFAD. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Govcnmcnt  Information . 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chmrman:  Tlie  appropriate  ofl^,- 
cers  within  the  Department  as  well  as  t:i,e 
.Agency  for  International  Developmeiit  ha-.-o 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  study  your  re- 
quest by  letter  of  February  9  1072.  for  a  cojv 
of  the  Country  Field  Submission  for  fiscal 
years  1972  an,1  1973  with  respect  to  Camb<xila 
and  I  am  thPr»fore  now  able  to  foUow  up  n-.v 
letter  of  February  22.  1972  with  a  substantive 
response  to  your  letter 

The  annual  C'^T-.ntry  Field  Subml.sslcn 
(CPS)  Is  prepared  by  the  concerned  officers 
working  In  the  partl^-ulnr  country,  and  sfs 
forth  their  collective  a,sfes:  ment  of  curren.t 
programs  and  their  recnniniendations  re- 
garding plans  and  anproprlatloiis  frr  the 
next  fiscal  year  Thl;  document  is  an  Inter- 
nal working  document  which  dlsclrses  t^nti- 
tlve  planning  data  on  future  \ears  which  .^m 
not  app'.'oved  Executive  Branch  decisions.  Be- 
cause of  this  Important  role  played  by  sur;i 
internal  doctiments  1*  Is  important  that  the  r 
authors'  candor  and  independence  of  judg- 
ment be  assured.  It  ha.s  traditionally,  and.  I 
believe,  properly,  been  felt  that  this  cand,  r 


and  Independence,  the  very  integrity  of  the 
Executive  Brancli  processes,  are  best  pre- 
served 11  the  confidentiality  of  such  doc.i- 
nieius  ;s  adequately  protect.ed  Similar  con- 
siderations have  underlaui  the  traditional 
ronfidentiality  of  certain  committee  sessions. 
■jiafT  memoranda  and  other  a'^pects  of  the  in- 
tern.T;  processes  of  Congress,  as  well  as  analo- 
gous prooejses  of  the  Judiria!   Branch 

On  the  other  haiid  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  proper  discharge  by  Congress  of  Its 
constitutional  functions  is  dependent  on  Its 
being  adequiitely  Informed,  and  to  this  end 
the  Secretary  of  State  ai'.d  the  entire  Depart- 
ment have  striven  to  be  responsive  to  con- 
gressional requests  for  Information  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  alxive.  This  Is  done  in  many 
'■ays.  through  testimony  In  public  and  In 
executive  session,  briefing  and  written  pres- 
piitatlons. 

Certainly  the  planning  material  and  fac- 
tors relating  to  this  program  are  Important 
information  which  your  Subcommittee 
should  have  at  this  di.sposal,  and  I  there- 
:ore  propose  that  they  be  made  available  In 
a  form  which  will  provide  you  with  complete 
information  necessary  to  proper  performai'ice 
of  the  Subcommittee's  functions,  while  pre- 
serving the  Integrln-  of  the  formulatlve  proc- 
ess of  which  the  CFS  Is  an  indispensable 
part.  AID  Is  prepared  to  give  your  Subcom- 
mittee a  full  oral  briefing,  and.  In  addition. 
is  undertaking  to  prepare  especially  for  the 
Subcommittee,  on  an  expedited  basis,  a  de- 
tailed wTltten  p  re.se  n  tat  Ion,  both  In  classi- 
fied form.  In  this  manner  your  Committee 
can  receive  promptly  the  full  substance  of 
the  Inf'^rmatlon  it  seeks. 

The  Coordinator  of  the  Supporting  As- 
sLstance  Bureau  of  AID.  Roderic  O'Connor. 
will  be  communicating  with  you  directly  to 
make    'he    appropriate    arrangements. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not  hesl- 
tnfe  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours 

David  M.  Abshire. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC  .  March  3.  1972. 
Hon.  William  S.  ^IooRI^EAD. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions    and     Government     Information, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairma*^  In  Mr  David  Ab- 
shire's  letter  of  February  23,  regarding  your 
Committee's  request  for  the  Country  Field 
SubmisEion  (CFS'i  for  Cambodia,  he  prop<-'sed 
that  AID  make  a-.ailable  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee a  detailed  account  of  the  planning  mate- 
rial and  other  factors  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  contained  In  the 
FY  1973  CFS  He  stated  that  the  material 
could  be  made  available  in  a  form  which 
would  provide  vou  the  complete  Information 
neces.'-ary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
Subcommittee's  functions  while,  at  the  same 
time,  preserving  the  mtetrrlty  of  the  formu- 
latlve process  of  which  the  CFS  Is  an  In- 
dispensable part,  and  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished by  a  full  oral  briefing  by  AID 
along  with  a  detailed  written  presentation — 
both  In  classified  fcrm.  Finally.  Mr.  Abshire 
advised  you  that  I  would  be  commimlcatlng 
with  you  directly  to  make  the  npnroprlate 
arrangements. 

You  will  recall  that  in  cur  February  24 
meeting.  I  repeated  that  offer,  advised  the 
Subcommittee  that  I  would  be  sending  for- 
ward shortly  the  written  material,  and  vol- 
unteered to  meet  with  the  Subcommittee, 
at  its  convenience,  to  provide  an  oral  briefing 
on  the  CFS. 

In  your  letter  you  requested  copies  of  the 
CFS  for  both  FY  1972  and  FY  1973,  There 
was  no  Cambodian  CFS  for  1972  because  our 
economic  aid  program  had  not  yet  been  re- 
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siUDSd  In  the  summer  of  1970,  the  period 
whei  the  FY  1972  CFS  would  have  been  pre- 
pared. We  therefore  had  no  field  staff  In 
Phnpm  Penh.  I  am  attaching  a  resume  of  the 
973  CFS. 

should  be  pointed  out-  that  the  CFS  1? 

.■lallv  a  budget  dociuni-nt  designed  to 

.)  Tiniend   ai;d  Justify  a  certain   level  and 

/0=l:ion   of   pconomlc    aid.   The   si'ctions 

.e  CFS  tha'.  deal  with  the  political  and 

ary  situations  represent  a  backdrop  for 

p\ir;.(Oi,e.   But   It   should    be   imderstood 

;:FS  Is  not  a  planning  document  dealing 

ose  areas:  it  accepts  as  datum  the  poU- 

[ir.d  programs  formulated  by  others  and 

the   economic  rationale   Into  that  ma- 

I  feel  certain  the  Subcommittee  under- 

therefore.  that  although  the  CFS  has 

fers    entitled    "Military   Situation'    and 

leal  Situation"  It  does  not  Imply  that 

I'FS  is  plo'.vliig   new  ground  or  making 

projections  In  these  substantive  fields 

lEir  '.l:o  largest  part  of  the  document  is 

e:l    to    discussioii    of    ccor.omlc    coi.dl- 

■    pro jec Ions,  and  aid  requirements. 

e   Subcommittee   should   also   have   In 

the   tlm-^    frame   of   tlv^   CFS.   It    was 

in    Ji.ily   of    1971    and    purports   to 

lb?  a  program  covering  the  period  July 

to  July  1973.  almost  tw.".  full  years  later. 

program  i:-.  Cambodia  is  beset  with  un- 

inti.  s    greater    than    tho.se    experienced 

er  iirocrnm.';.  Tlie  newness  of  t!ic  pro- 

combhied  with  the  dislocations  of  the 

have   served   to  compoiu;d  the   normal 

f  varlabloi  and  uncertainties.  Some  of 

Mission'::,  projections  of  how   the  econ- 

U  develop  have  already  provod  amiss 

this  factor  will,  of  cour.-e.  Ir.nufn.ce  our 

ion    on    the   ftindlng   level   request    for 

','73. 

tar.d  ready  to  s'jpplemcnt  this  material 

an  oral  brKfi;  i;.  I  have  planned  a  brief 

;io-i    bef..-et-n    March    3    and   March    13 

;g   which  time  I  will  be  out  of  town.  I 

t   w.  rd  from  yott  as  to  the  most  con- 

.t  time  for  the  subcommittee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoDFRic  L   O'Connor. 
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March  3.  1972. 

\VU.LI.\M  p.  ROGE.=tS. 

tary    of    State,    Department    of    State, 
Wa.^'itngton,  DC. 

\R  Mr   Secret.art:  This  is  in  response  to 

tant  Secretary  Abshlre's  February  23  let- 

elatlng  to  this  committee's  February  9 

>st    for   ll-.e   C'-untry   Field   Submissions 

'ambi?<iia  f ^r  the  Fiscal  Years  1972  and 

which  the  De;)artment  '.A  State  subso- 

tly  declined  to  provide.  Such  action,  of 

■e,  automatically  Invoked  the  provlsion.s 

tion  6341  CI   of  the  Foreign  Asslstan.-e 

1961.  as  an-.ended. 

pointed   cut    In   our   original    request, 

documents  have  never  been  denied  to 

iouse  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 

under  the  past  three  administration: 

now,  n<r  should  they  be.  We  reiterate 

these  aocumencs  >-re  absolutely  essen- 

;o  comply  with  our  mandate  from  the 

of  Representatives  to  study  the  econ- 

and  tfficleiicy  of  Government  activities 

levels.  The  underlined  phrase  Is  quoted 

tly  from  House  Rule  XI.  Clause  8.  settln.^' 

the  Committee's  Jurisdl'ti'-n. 

alternative    suggestion    for    an    oral 
ng  and  a  sar.itlzed  wTitten  presentation 
y  is  not  acceptable. 
i|espectfui;y  urge  that  the  Department  of 
reconsider  its  decision.  Adherence  to 
position  can  only  rj.lse  questions  in  the 
s  of  Members  of  Compress  and  the  pub- 
,at  the  Executive  branch  Is  trying  to  hide 
thing   ;t   is   either   ashamed   of   or   un- 
to def'-nd. 
th  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W^.LI.^M  S   Moor  HEAD, 

C'n  airman. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Text  of  Section  634 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  cRrry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act 
in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect or  activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
thirtv-rive-day  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  the  Ger.eral  Accounting  Otfice  or  any 
committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
considering  legislation,  appr^ipriatlons  or  ex- 
penditures under  this  Act,  has  delivered  tu 
the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carry- 
ing out  such  provision,  a  written  request  that 
It  be  lurnished  any  document,  paper,  com- 
munication, atulit,  review,  finding,  recom- 
mendation, report,  or  other  material  in  its 
custody  or  control  relating  to  th"  admin- 
istration of  such  provision  In  such  country 
or  with  respect  to  such  project  or  activity, 
unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such 
committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  (1)  the  docu- 
ment, paper,  communication,  audit,  review, 
finding,  recommetidation,  report,  or  other 
material  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certification 
by  the  President  that  he  has  forbidden  the 
furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to  request  and 
his  reason  for  so  doing. 


March  1^,  1972 


LT.    LARRY    B.    WAITERS,    UNITED 
STATES  NAVY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 

e.xpress  to  all  of  my  colleagues,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  sentiment  and  the  Inspira- 
tion felt  in  my  district  as  a  result  of  the 
presence  of  the  Navy's  Bl'.'e  Angel  Fly- 
ing Team.  The  follov^in?:  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Imperial  Hometown  Re- 
view on  February  15  and  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  Weekly  on  February  17,  and  vivid- 
ly portrays  the  feeling  of  my  constituents. 

Sadly,  the  occasion  is  one  of  tragedy; 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Blue 
Angels  in  a  training  accident.  The  out- 
:>ouring  of  publi'"  sympathy  and  affection 
felt  by  my  constituent.-,  for  Lt.  Larry 
Watters  and  all  of  the  Blue  Angels  is 
captured  by  newspaper  editor  Nettie 
Brown  in  these  editorial  remarks. 

It  is  an  a.flection,  I  believe,  that  rims 
deeply  in   the   lifeblood  of   our  Nation. 

I  insert  the  text  of  that  editorial: 
Lt.  Larry  B.  Watiers.  USN 
in  memortum 

Blue  Angel  No.  Seven,  Lt.  Larry  Watters, 
29,  of  Fresno,  died  Monday  in  service  to  this 
nation  as  surely  as  if  his  plane  had  been  shot 
down  In  combat  over  Southea.st  Asia,  where 
he  safely  completed  244  combat  missions  In 
two  tours  of  duty. 

The  tragic  accident  which  took  his  life  has 
in  no  way  lessened  the  work  of  the  Navy's 
Flight  Demonstration  Teatn  in  which  he  wa.s 
so  proud  to  serve. 

Larry  Watter's  entire  life,  from  early 
childhood,  was  a  testimony  to  the  Inspiration 
the  Blue  Angels  give  to  even  the  youngest 
youth  of  the  Nation.  He  recently  told  us  that 
from  the  day  he  first  saw  a  Blue  Angels  air 
show,  when  he  was  only  three  years  old.  he 
had  determined  that  .some  day  he  would  fly  a 
Blue  Angels  plane. 

Sturdy  of  buUd  with  an  open.  smUlng 
countenance.  Larry  kept  his  dream  bright, 
and  worked  to  fulfill  al.  the  requirements 
that  would  lead  him  towards  accomplish- 
ment:   working  hard  at  school  and  college; 


Joining  the  Navy  and  'winning  his  Wings  In 
1968;  becoming  the  best  Navy  pilot  he  could, 
and  serving  honorably  over  'Vlet-Nam,  and 
in  other  assignments. 

Last  November  he  reached  his  goal  when 
he  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Navy's  Flight 
Demonstration  Team  as  a  Blue  Angel. 

His  first  assignment  with  the  Team  was 
the  demanding  role  of  narrator  and  liaison 
officer,  with  the  promise  that  next  year  he 
could  be  a  demonstration  pilot. 

The  enlisted  men  who  worked  directly  with 
Lt.  Watters  thought  him  the  greatest,  and 
knew  that  he  -appreciated  their  work.  Dur- 
ing his  few  months  on  the  Team,  Larry  had 
also  endeared  himself  to  the  other  pilots. 

Not  yet  quite  believing  that  their  friends 
would  no  longer  be  among  them,  his  team- 
mates groped  for  words  to  describe  the  ma- 
ture trust-worthiness  coupled  with  a  warm, 
fun-loving  nature  that  characterized  Lt. 
Watter's  personality: 

"Larry  was  highly  regarded  by  all  the 
Team  ...  a  talented  aviator  .  .  .  always 
dependable  .  .  .  appreciative  of  others  .  .  . 
religious,  ar.d  close  to  his  family  .  .  .  had 
a  great  sense  of  humor  ...  a  wonderful  out- 
look on  life  .  .  .  this  Is  a  great  p)€rsonal  loss 
to  all  of  us  ...  he  will  be  greatly  missed  .  .  ." 

Lt.  Watters  accomplished  much  both  prior 
to  and  during  his  short  service  to  the  Navy 
as  a  Blue  Angel.  He  won  many  decorations 
for  gallantry  in  combat  duty.  And  he  died 
doing  what  he  most  wanted  to  do — fly  as  a 
Blue  Angel. 

Cause  of  his  fatal  accident  Is  not  yet 
known.  It  was  the  fourth  fatal  crash  of  a 
recruit  to  the  Plight  Team  during  their  six 
'Ainter  training  seasons  at  El  Centro  NAF. 
.\  great  lose,  of  course,  but  a  high  record 
of  safety,  as  the  Blues  engaged  In  about  100.- 
000  launchings  of  their  aircraft  and  approxi- 
mately as  many  hours  of  flight  during  their 
training  years  here;  to  say  nothing  of  their 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  flight  while  on 
their  show  tours,  gl-vlng  hundreds  of  their 
shows  throughout  this  country  and  In  for- 
eiEn  lands,  including  flights  across  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  without  Incident. 

The  safetv  records  of  these  precision  avi- 
ators is  the  highest  in  the  Navy;  and  their 
accldetits  are  only  a  minute  percentage  of 
the  rate  for  ground  vehicles,  as  everyone  who 
has  wltnes-sed  highway  carnage  by  civilians  Is 
aware. 

While  we  Join  the  Blue  Angels  In  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Larry  Watters,  one  of  their 
members  who  gave  so  much  service  to  our 
Nation,  we  salute  his  memory  because  he  was 
a  ynung  man  who  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
do  with  his  life.  He  set  goals  of  perfection 
for  himself  and  worked  hard  to  attain  them; 
knew  and  accepted  the  risks  he  faced  as  a 
Naval  aviator  in  war  and  In  peace;  and  died 
while  serving  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Navy's 
training  program  for  other  young  aviators — 
work  which  will  live  beyond  his  short  years 
rn  earth. 

This  vital.  Inspiring  work  of  the  Blue 
.■\ngels  Team  must  be  carried  on  In  spite  of 
tragedy! 


PENTAGON    HIDES    TRUTH    ABOUT 
BOMBING 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   ■WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  I  wrote  to  the  President  asking 
him  to  provide  information  about  ton- 
nage and  sortie  rates  in  each  theater  of 
operation  in  Indochina.  On  February  29, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
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sachucetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  and  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  Laird  asking  for  the 
same  information. 

Tlris  request  coincides  with  the  major 
escalation  of  the  air  war  in  Indochina. 
The  air  war  has  particularly  intensified 
over  North  Vietnam.  The  United  States 
has  conducted  more  than  90  so-called 
protective  reaction  raids"  against  North 
Vietnam  tlius  far  this  year.  The  number 
of  B~52  bombers  in  the  Indochina  thea- 
ter has  doubled  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Reports  also  indicate  that  there 
has  been  stepped  up  bombing  through- 
out South  Vietnam  and  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail. 

While  the  air  war  is  escalating,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  clamping  down 
the  lid  of  secrecy.  Last  Wednesday. 
March  8,  the  command  in  Saigon  re- 
fused to  disclose  the  number  of  sortie 
attacks  against  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam. This  is  information  that  has  been 
regularly  supplied  to  newsmen  for  a 
number  of  years  but,  suddenly,  with  the 
air  war  over  North  Vietnam  heating  up. 
the  information  is  no  longer  available. 

For  months  the  Nixon  administration 
has  been  claiming  that  the  air  war  in 
Indochina  is  deescalating.  Now  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  The  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  hide  the  truth.  When  Amer- 
ican bombers  made  more  than  1,000  in- 
dividual attacks  against  North  Vietnam 
immediately  after  Christmas,  the  Pen- 
tagon listed  the  1,000  raids  as  "one  pro- 
tective reaction  raid."  During  a  29-hour 
I^eriod  in  February,  250  American 
bombers  attacked  North  Vietnam,  and 
it  was  termed  '"one  protective  reaction." 
The  administration  refuses  to  disclose 
any  details  about  the  bombing  of  Indo- 
china. The  only  information  available 
is  sortie  rates  over  South  Vietnam  and 
total  tonnage  rates  over  all  of  Indochina. 
To  fully  understand  and  evaluate  the  air 
war  in  Indochina,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  sortie  and  tonnage  rates  over  each 
theater  of  operation  in  Indochina — North 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  Northern  Laos, 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  and  Cambodia. 
All  this  information  is  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  a  classified  basis,  it 
is  not  available  to  the  public.  The  secu- 
rity classification  system  effectively  gags 
a  Member  of  Congress,  preventing  him 
from  fulfilling  his  responsibility  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  American  people  the  jus- 
tification for  American  policy.  I  may  be 
able  to  tell  my  constituents  that  I  think 
the  air  war  in  Indochina  Is  wrong,  but 
I  am  unable  to  tell  them  how  extensive 
the  air  war  really  is. 

I  see  no  way  to  justify  the  withholding 
of  this  information.  If  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  asking  the  Pentagon  to  dis- 
close current  and  actual  operations  taken 
then  this  Information  might  be  useful  to 
the  enemy  and  be  withheld  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  national  security.  All  we  are  ask- 
ing is  information  on  a  biweekly  or 
monthly  basis  delineating  the  sortie  and 
tonnage  rates  in  each  theater  of  opera- 
tions. It  is  no  secret  to  the  people  of 
Indochina  that  they  are  being  bombed, 
but  apparently  the  Pentagon  hopes  to 
keep  it  a  secret  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  of  the 
Record    the    correspondence    between 
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Congressman  Harrington  and  myself 
and  the  Pentagon.  Also,  I  am  Including 
an  editorial  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Globe. 

Jakttajit  18,  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  F'resident:  The  purpose  of  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  according  to  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  to  ■withdraw  American  forces, 
achieve  a  negotiated  peace  of  the  conflict  in 
Indochina  and  win  the  release  of  our  POWs. 

The  reality  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program 
is  different.  I  understand  that  the  United 
States  has  Increased  the  number  of  air  at- 
tacks against  North  Vietnam  by  440%  In  the 
past  year.  The  escalation  of  the  bombing 
over  North  Vietnam  is,  I  believe,  Incredibly 
inconsistent  with  the  AdmirUstratlon's 
avowed  purposes  of  winding  down  the  war 
and  getting  our  POW's  out  as  soon  as  'pos- 
slble.  The  Administration  claims  that  It  Is 
serious  about  negotiations  with  the  other 
side.  I  caimot  accept  that  contention  No  one 
really  believes  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  seriously  negotiate  the  release  of  our 
POW's  while  we  are  escalating  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  American  people  have  not 
been  told  the  full  story  of  the  bombing  of 
Indochina.  The  Administration  refuses  to 
disclose  the  number  of  sorties  flown  against 
North  Vietnam  each  month.  All  information 
about  the  bombing  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  Is 
considered  secret.  The  only  possible  motiva- 
tion for  the  Administration  to  keep  this  in- 
formation classified  Is  In  order  to  hide  the 
truth  about  the  extent  of  America's  destruc- 
tion of  Indochina. 

It's  high  time  that  the  Administration  pro- 
vided complete  Information  so  the  American 
people  can  know  the  truth  about  our  bomb- 
ing of  Indochina.  Therefore,  I  am  requesting 
that  you  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  me  with  detailed  Information  on 
.sortie  rates  and  tonnage  dropped  per  mof.th 
over  Northern  Laos,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam.  In  addition,  I 
hope  that  the  Secretan,-  ■will  provide  me  with 
complete  information  concerning  the  number 
of  pilots  who  were  shot  dowTi  during  "pro- 
tective reaction  raids",  and  the  number  who 
are  now  considered  POW's  and  MXA's. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin,  Member  of  Congress. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defensf, 

Washingtov,  D.C,  March  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Les  A  spin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin;  On  behalf  of  President 
Nixon,  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 18.  1972,  regarding  sortie  rates  and  ton- 
nages dropped  over  Laos,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam.  You 
also  asked  for  Information  concerning  pilots 
shot  down  during  protective  reaction  strike,' 
and  numbers  of  POWs  and  MIAs. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  detailed  Information 
on  sortie  rates,  tonnages  and  target  areas 
which  you  requested  Is  such  that  It  can  onlv 
appropriately  be  discussed  In  an  Executive 
Session  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Should  the  Chairman  so  desire  we  wotild  be 
pleased  to  brief  the  Committee  with  respect 
to  this  matter. 

During  1971,  US  air  activity  In  South- 
east Asia  was  lower  than  any  year  since  the 
peak  year  of  1968.  From  the  1968  level  the 
number  of  US  attack  sorties  decreased  48'" 
In  1970  and  65 '"r  In  1971;  B-52  sorties  were 
dovm  almost  40%  from  the  number  flown  in 
1968.  The  number  of  US  attack  and  bomber 
aircraft  In  SEA  decreased  from  over  1.100 
In  1968  to  less  than  400  by  the  end  of  1971. 

Recent  Increases  in  US  air  activity  arc 
due  to  protective  reaction  strikes  against 
radar    sites    and    also    protective    reaction 
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strikes  against  an  enemy  buildup  which 
threatens  the  safety  of  allied  forces. 

Total  allied  air  munitions  delivered  in 
Southea.st  .Asia  during  1971  was  763.000  tons. 
This  wa.s  a  reduction  of  47%  over  a  high  In 
1968  of  1,437,000  tons. 

Aircraft  losses  In  1971.  during  protective 
reaction  strikes  In  North  Vietnam  and  status 
of  the  crews,  are  as  follows: 

DATE,  aircraft  AND  CRFW  STATUS 

March  22   1971.  USAF  F4  :  2  recovered. 

December  10  1971,  USAF  FlO."):  1  recov- 
ered,   1    KIA. 

December  26,  1971,  USAF  F4:  2  missing. 

December  30.  1971,  USN  F4 :  2  prisoners  of 
war. 

December  30,  1971,  USN  A6:  1  recovered.  1 
nilsslng. 

The  latest  figures  reveal  480  men  are  pris- 
oners of  war  and  1,134  are  listed  as  missing 
in  action. 

I  hope  this  Information  has  been  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  J.  Doolin, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

House  op  Representatives, 

February  29.  1972. 
Mr.  Melvin  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Dcfensr. 
Warhington    DC 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  As  members  of  the 
House  .Armed  Services  Committee  charged 
with  the  respon.sibillty  of  voting  on  the  mili- 
tary budget,  we  are  -.vrltlng  to  ask  you  for 
information  which  Is  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  our  duties. 

The  major  burden  of  the  American  mili- 
tary effort  m  Southeast  Asia  Is  the  air  war 
in  South  an.d  North  Vieti'.am.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. By  any  standard,  the  massive  bombing 
cond'icted  by  American  forces  In  these  coun- 
tries represents  a  major  military  effort.  Yet 
we  are  unable  to  obtain  tiseful.  comprehen- 
sive Informs'.tlon  about  this  activity. 

Bombing  figures  released  to  the  public 
consist  solely  of  a  monthly  total  for  all  four 
countries,  and  that  total  Is  not  released  until 
more  than  forty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
month  which  it  covers.  This  Is  wholly  Inade- 
quate for  any  rational  purpose.  To  permit 
Intelligeiit  analysis,  bomb  totals  must  be 
ni.ide  available  on  a  weekly  r^r  at  most  a  bl- 
■.i,eekly  ba.'-Js.  broken  down  according  to  the 
cotintry  involved.  And  the  fieure  must  In- 
clude not  merely  the  t'^nnage  of  bombs 
dropped,  b'.it  the  number  of  sorties  flown. 

The  rationale  f<T  .American  policy  In  south- 
east Asia  depends  heavily  on  the  claims  made 
for  the  bombing  policy.  While  we  are  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  that  policy,  and  believe 
stroiigly  that  a  date  should  be  set  Immedi- 
ately for  prompt,  secure  withdrawal  of  all 
military  forces  from  Iiidochina  we  are  none 
the  less  interested  in  evaluating  vletnamlza- 
tlon on  its  own  terms.  And  that  is  simply 
impossible  to  do  with  the  current  restrictive 
Information  policy. 

For  example,  no  clear  estimate  can  be 
formulated  of  the  chances  cf  success  of  the 
Cambodian  or  Laotian  Governments  In  their 
current  mUltary  activities  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  range  of  bombing  activity  In 
which  we  are  engaging  in  these  countries 
Have  recent  military  reverses  for  these  gov- 
ernments been  accompanied  by  an  Increase 
in  America!!  support  bombing?  If  so  are  w-e 
then  committed  to  an  Increased  military 
role  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  long  as  their 
own  military  forces  continue  to  suffer  de- 
feats? 

Similar  questions  apply  in  Vietnam  .Are 
castialty  rates  closely  correlated  to  our  bomb- 
I'lR  activity?  Do  decreases  In  American  bomb- 
i:ig  result  In  Increases  in  North  Vietnamese 
and  'Viet  Cong  military  actions? 

If  so.  does  this  further  liidlcate  that  our 
commitment  to  an  escalated  military  role  Is 
open-ended,  and  that  the  North  Vletr.amese 
and  Viet  Cong  forces  have  the  ability  to  trig- 
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ver,  as  members  of  Congress,  we  have 

Interest  In  the  financial  aspects  of 

policy.  The  air  war  Is  clearly  one  of  the 

Items  In  the  military  budget  at  pres- 

I'lvolvl'.^.g   multlbllUon    dollar   expendl- 

.    Yet    we    cannot   find   out    where    the 

3i  are  falling,  at  what  rate,  and  to  what 

.e.  In  these  circumstances  It  Is  Impossl- 

malce  reasoned  cholce.s  among  compel - 

udfc;etar>-  requests. 

recognize  that  security  considerations 

ivolved,  and  while  we  oppose  the  policy 

ntlMued  bomblr.g.  la  no  way  would  we 

to  do  anything  that  would  endanger  any 

ir  servicemen.  Bvit  since  we  are  not  ask- 

0  be  Informed  about  prospective  bomb- 
Issions,  but  only  for  cumulative  totals 

ssious  that  have  already  taken  place,  we 
:o  ba.sis  whatever  for  Invoking  security 

reason  for  denying  our  request.  Pre- 
.b;y,  oi.ce  bombs  have  bee;;  dropped,  it 

lo^.ger  a  secret  to  the  people  who  have 

bombed,  and  we  find  it  unthinkable 
Che  .American  people  sho\iId  know  les? 
t  past  military  activity  of  their  goverr.- 
;  than  the  victims  of  that  activity. 

have  read  newspaper  accounts  of  DOD 
;smen  arguing  that  the  Information  we 
Ls  impossible  to  compile,  but  we  cannot 
t  'his  as  a  justification  for  refusing  our 
!5t  If  It  1?  true  that  the  Defense  Depart- 

and  the  Individual  services  do  not  In 

know  the  extent  of  bombing  actlvltv  In 

they  have  engaged  In  a  given  country 

iven  week,  that  Is  surely  a  condition 
must  Immediately  be  corrected.  It  is 

;ly  hard  to  square  such  profess!o:.s  of 

nee   with   claims   that   the   air   war   Is 

carefully  and  scientifically  controlled 

dure  m.aximum  military  results  with 
Hum  loss  of  ilfe.  How  can  you  know 
ffects  of  your  bombl:ig  activity  If  you 

t    know    with    any   clarity    how    many 
you  dropped,   ar.d   on   what   countrv- 
ave  dropped  them'' 

hope  you  will  agree  that  full  Informa- 
for  Corgress  a:id  the  public  Is  an  Im- 
nt  goal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  J.  Harrington. 
Les  Aspin. 

.'.ssiSTANT  Secretary  op  Defense. 

Wa.^hington,  D.C  .  March   8,  1972. 
Les  Aspin, 
?  of  Rep:eser}tatives, 
irntim.  D  C. 
IK  Mr  Aspin  :  Secretary  Laird  has  asked 

1  rep'.y  to   your  and   Mr,   Harrington's 
of  February  29.   1972,  concerning  the 

of   Information    regarding    .American 

ry  efforts  In  Southeast  Asia. 

;lously  your  lefer  of  February  29,  to  Mr 

and  my  letter  to  you  of  March  1.  1972. 

alf  of  the   President   crossed   In   the 

In  that  letter  I  >tated  that  detailed  In- 

lon  on  sortie  rates,  tonnages,  and  tar- 

iSLi,  is  cf  a  nature  that  It  can  only  ap- 

lately  be  discussed  In  an  Executive  Se.=- 

f  the  Co;nmlttee  on  Armed  Services.  'We 

iffered  to  arrange  to  brief  the  Comm:t- 

r?;,pect  t"  this  matter  should  the 

man  so  desire, 

?re  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  my  March 

2  letter  as  concerns  the  release  of  in- 
tlon  on  US,  air  activities  in  Southea.5t 
however,  I  believe  you  will  find  It  to 

c;;slve  to  your  latest  Inquiry  as  well. 
ve  responded  to  Mr.  Harrington  In  this 
m, inner 
Sincerely 

Dennis  J.  Doolin. 
Deputy  As'>i''tant  Sec-^etary 
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:he  air  war  In  Indochina  really  wlnd- 
c  own  as  President  Nixon  has  claimed? 
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Two  Congressmen,  Reps  Michael  Harring- 
ton (D-Mass.)  and  Les  Aspin  (D-WLs.), 
charged  over  the  weekend  that  It  Is  not,  and 
'hat  the  .American  people  are  being  deceived. 

The  'wo  congrpssm.en,  both  members  of 
the  House  .^rmed  Services  Committee,  say 
that  not  only  the  public  but  the  committee, 
too,  are  not  being  told  of  the  .scope  or  Inten- 
sity of  the  bombing. 

More  than  a  week  ago,  the  tJS  command 
!:i  Saigon  announced  that  it  would  no  longer 
make  public  the  number  of  planes  nor  Indi- 
vidual missions  Involved  In  raids  over  North 
Vietnam,  The  reason  given  was  that  such 
information  might  he  of  use  to  the  enemy, 
but  In  the  past  the  information  had  only 
been  released  well  after  the  raids  had  oc- 
curred, at  a  tlnie  whin  the  other  side  surelv 
knew  all   it   needed  tn  know  about   them. 

Why  then,  the  sudden  change^  Perhaps 
part  of  the  answer  was  given  In  dispatches 
from  Saigon  las'  Friday  reporting  that  US 
planes  had  struck  Into  North  Vietnam  for 
the  11th  straight  dav  which  set  a  record 
for  consecutive  days  -'f  attacks  there  since 
President  .Johnson  halted  the  bombing  of 
that  country  Nov  1  1968.  The  prevlotis  rec- 
ord of  10  davs  of  consecutive  bombing  was 
set  onlv  last  Dec   21-30 

\v.a  in  t:-o  first  72  days  of  'his  year,  in- 
cluding the  week  that  was  .supposed  to  have 
changed  the  world"  when  Mr.  Nixon  came 
to  China  "In  peace  for  all  mankind."  US 
plf-nes  have  made  no  less  than  93  air  strikes 
into  Nf^rth  Vietnam  In  the  name  of  "pro- 
tective reaction." 

O'her  Indicators  if  a  widening  air  war 
are  the  statl mlng  of  four  aircraft  carriers 
off  Indochina  and  the  doubling  of  the  num- 
ber of  B-52"s  available  for  bombing  In  the 
last  month 

Why,  then,  all  the  secrecy?  Dennis  J.  Doo- 
Un.  Deputy  Asst.  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  writes  a  let- 
ter to  Cong  Aspin  referring  to  "the  extreme 
sensitivity"  of  the  data  requested. 

Herbert  Klein.  Director  of  Communica- 
tions for  the  Executive  Branch,  queries  the 
Pentagon  and  is  told  that  it  doesn't  give  the 
same  "priority"  to  the  bombing  data  as  It 
does  to  our  own  casualty  figures,  and  that 
the  latter  have  to  do  with  personnel,  ar.d 
the  former  cor.cern  "materiel." 

From  all  this  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapa- 
able  that  the  Pentagon's  priorities  are  hor- 
ribly and  barbarously  confused.  It  simply 
will  not  equate  bombing  fisrures  with  killing 
people. 

With  the  air  war  at  Its  highest  peak  since 
the  bombing  halt  of  1968,  American  officials 
are  claiming  that  air  power  Is  the  only 
means  left  of  inrluencing  the  military  sit- 
uation. But  they  are  expecting  it  to  do  what 
it  utterly  failed  tci  do  for  so  many  years 
even  with  our  massive  power  on  the  ground. 

They  have  yet  to  learn  fr"m  John  Donne 
that  "any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  be- 
cause I  am  Involved  In  mankind,   , 

They  must  be  told  by  Cr  ngress  and  the 
people  that  th.ls  Is  still  a  government  run 
by  civilians,  and  that  the  bombing  figures 
mus'  be  made  public 


OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

<  IT    M  AC.  Y LAND 

IN  the:  house  of  representativfs 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  HOG.AN  Mr  Speaker,  this  week, 
a.s  I  have  done  in  the  past.  I  am  .sending 
out  a  questionnaire  to  all  of  my  con.^titu- 
piits  to  determine  their  view.s  on  variou.s 
topics  of  national  and  local  concciTi. 

The  questions  deal  with  such  current 
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issue.s  as  busing,  taxes,  drugs,  and  State- 
operated  lotteries 

I  would  like  to  share  this  qu&stion- 
nalre  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  now  re- 
quest permission  to  insert  It  In  the  Rec- 
ord. The  re.'jult^s  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  the  responses  are  tabulated : 
Opinion  QtrESTiONNAiRE 

I  Note. — Each  question  has  yes,  no,  un- 
decided squares  for  "His,  Hers,  Daughter  or 
Son" ) 

1.  Do  yovi  favor  busing  of  school  children 
tu  achieve  racial  balance? 

2.  Do  you  favor  no-fault  auto  accident  in- 
surance whereby  Insurance  companies  would 
compensate  policy  holders  regardless  of  who 
is  at  fault? 

3.  The  so-called  value  added  tax,  In  effect 
a  national  sales  tax.  Is  contemplated  as  a 
method  to  hold  the  line  on  property  tax  In- 
creases. Do  you  favor  such  a  tax? 

4.  Do  you  favor  providing  income  tax  cred- 
its for  such  educational  expenses  as  tuition, 
fees,  books,  and  supplies? 

6.  Do  you  think  denying  high  school  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  purchase  soft 
drinks  during  lunch  Is  an  appropriate 
method  ro  Insure  that  tht/y  eat  nutritional 
lunches? 

7.  Do  you  favor  legalization  of  marijuana? 

8.  In  general  do  you  support  F»resldeut 
-N'lxon's  domestic  program? 

9.  In  general  do  you  support  Piesldent 
Nixon's  foreign  program? 

10.  In  general,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
■.  tes  which  I  have  been  casting  as  your  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress? 

11.  If  "no"  or  "undecided,"  what  are  your 
major  areas  of  disagreement?  (Please  feel 
free  to  respond  on  the  other  side  of  this 
card ) , 

12.  In  your  opinion  what  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  facing: 

The  country? 

Maryland? 

■Vour  neighborhood? 

(For  additional  comments  please  use  other 
side. ) 


i  HOMAS  MASARYK— SYMBOL  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  FREEDOM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty 
of  tht>  American  people  to  remember  not 
only  their  own  Founding  Fathers,  but 
those  of  other  nations  also.  Among  these 
men  is  Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  the 
tounder  and  first  president  of  free 
Czerho.^lovakia,  who  was  born  this 
month,  122  year.s  ago. 

Mr.  Ma^aiyk  rose  from  the  humble 
oriijms  of  serfdom  to  become  one  of  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  his  time.  He  passed 
from  a  Graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Vienna  to  professor.  It  was  during  this 
period  in  his  life  that  he  distinguished 
himself  by  recognizing  the  problems  of 
the  educational  system  and  by  striving  to 
reform  't.  His  concern  for  his  fellow  men 
drove  him  into  public  service. 

During  his  12  years  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  Mr.  Masaryk  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  political  autonomy  for 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  who  were  then 
part  of  the  autocratic  and  repressive 
Austro-Hungarlan  Empire.  With  the  ad- 
\ent  of  the  First  World  War  he  led  an 
army  of  75,000  Czechs  and  Slovaks  10,000 
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miles  across  Siberia  to  the  east  where 
they  were  then  transported  to  the  western 
front  to  fight  alongside  Allied  Forces. 
Following  this  spectacular  feat,  the  Allied 
Powers  agreed  to  establish  an  independ- 
I  nt  nation  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Together  with  Dr.  Edvard  Beues, 
Masarayk  organized  a  modern  Czecho- 
slovakian  state  conforming  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  democracy.  He  then  headed  the 
government  as  Its  President  for  17  years. 
During  this  period,  Czechoslovakia  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  democracy  in  Europe. 

For  his  contribution  to  the  evolution  of 
ptrsonal  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Thomas  Masaryk  deserves  the  respect 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  American 
people. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  the 
.spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty  which 
Thomas  Masaryk  helped  instill  in  the 
C/.ecliosiovakian  people  still  e.xists  and 
only  awaits  the  opportunity  to  once  again 
express  itself. 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'fATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  Manned  Space  Flight  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Science 
v.nd  A.stronautics  to  present  my  views 
on  the  space  shuttle. 

I  believe  that  we  are  ru.shing  head- 
long into  an  adventure  which  will  make 
the  moneys  wasted  on  the  SST  fiasco 
look  like  pocket  money  by  comparison. 
To  put  it  simply,  our  national  needs  do 
not  permit  us  the  luxury  of  spending 
S8  billion  on  this  pro.iect  at  this  time. 

In  addition.  I  fear  that  we  are  being 
deluded  into  believing  that  this  pro.iect 
is  primarily  civilian  and  scientific  in  na- 
ture: in  fact,  it  will  probably  be  utilized 
more  for  "defense"  purposes  than  any- 
thing else. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  most 
.senrching  consideration  to  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  authorize  funds 
for  this  new  program,  and  I  include  my 
testimony  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

rrsiiMONY  OF  Bella  S.  Abzi  g  Before  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee  of 
the   co.mmittee   on    science    and    astro- 

NAUnCB 

Mr.  Cliairmau.  members  of  the  sub-ci^m- 
niitU'f.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to  discuss  NASA's  proposal 
for  the  development  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
ai.  extravagant  and  \iniiocossary  space  shut- 
ilr  sy.s'em. 

Dui-ii.g  tho  past  decade,  the  world  has 
niarvfiled  at  the  technological  feats  ar.d  scl- 
enilfif  advances  which  have  marked  oiu- 
sniice  proeram.  We  have  wilnes.sed  space 
satellites  and  oilier  complex  instriunents  be- 
liig  prtjpell.-d  Ir.to  our  earth's  orbit,  astro- 
nauts walking  in  space,  and  finally,  man 
"eonquerliig"  tlio  inoon  by  walkluf^  on  Its 
surface,  plant inu  a  (lag  and  collecllnp;  lunar 
rocks 

In  order  to  set  the  stage  for  tlu  T,e  galactlo 
adventures.  Congress  has  appropriated  tens 
of   billions   of   dollars    for   a    manned    space 
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program  which  has  wandered  from  Its  orl- 
tjiaal  objective — the  pursuit  oX  scleutlfic 
knowledge — towards  a  course  of  poUlicul  and 
iiiiUtdry  hegemony.  Our  recenv  space  ad- 
ventures seem  prlxoarlly  geared  toward  In- 
cieaSiiig  uiir  prestige  and  inflating  our  "na- 
tionul  image'  throughout  the  world,  with 
iCie.iUhc  Inquiry  taking  a  poor  second  place, 
Tlie  Idea  that  the  fust  lunar  footsteps  :iad 
to  bd  American,  the  rationale  set  forth  b> 
the  admhiisirations  whlcii  originally  ts- 
lablisS.ed  the  space  prognim.  held  no  water 
durh.g  thL  days  of  the  Cold  War,  and  it 
liolds  no  water  today  either.  At  any  rale. 
now  that  N.'VSA  has  reached  the  moon,  it 
is  sti-king  a  new,  similarly  glamorous  toy 
for  its  next  project,  and  It  feels  that  a  space 
shuttle  would  be  Just  the  ticket. 

According  to  NASA,  the  shuttle  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  "only"  $8  billion  to 
produce — $5";  billion  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  first  two  spacecraft.  $1 
billion  to  cover  Increasing  costs  and  unfore- 
seeu  research  and  development  needs,  and 
$1,5  billion  for  three  additional  shuttle  craft, 
.\s  with  the  SST  Issue  before  this.  Congress 
is  cjnfr^.ntert  with  the  necessity  ol  deter- 
mining whether  our  scarce  resources  should 
be  spent  on  the  development  of  5  space 
shuttles  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  billion  per  craft, 
or  on  the  curing  of  oiu-  ever  Increasing  do- 
mestic social  ills.  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  President  recently  vetoed  as  "fiscally 
irrespoiisible"  a  bill  that  would  provide  only 
$2  billion  far  child  care  centers,  a  mundane 
but  urgent  issue  for  millions  of  working 
parents. 

Before  we  can  seriously  consider  granting 
funds  fur  this  shuttle  system,  certain  press- 
ing questions  must  be  clarified  and  answered. 
We  must  ask: 

What  role  will  the  space  shuttle  system 
p!uy  in  our  future? 

Wiio  will  actually  utlli/e  It? 

What  are  the  true  costs  Involved  In  con- 
structing and  operating  it? 

What  price  will  we.  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pay  for  It  in  terms  of  the 
resulting  Inattention  to  the  steady  decline 
in  the  quality  of  life  within  our  society,  in- 
cluding deficient  educational,  medical  and 
correctional  facilities,  insufficient  and  in- 
human housing  for  the  Impoverished,  the 
needy  and  the  elderly,  and:  the  collap.=e  of 
our  iiia.s^s  transit  systems. 

The  need  to  redefine  our  national  priori- 
ties constitutes  the  primary  reason  for  my 
opposition  to  this  shuttle,  "This  factor  tran- 
scends the  cold  facts  and  figures  of  a  budget 
calculation  and  brings  before  us  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  social  Integrity  Is  to  be 
preserved.  We  should  not  allow  NASA  to  con- 
tinue to  drain  our  economy  of  its  limited 
resources  by  shooting  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  hardware  into  space  while  our  other 
needs  go  unmet.  Will  the  American  people 
gain  as  many  substantive,  concrete  benefits 
from  the  development  of  5  space  shuttles  as 
they  might  receive  from  a  shuttle  system  of 
modern  subway  cars  that  could  transport 
w^>rklng  people  more  efficiently  and  cheaply, 
or  from  a  new  fleet  of  bulldozers  which  could 
clear  tenements  for  the  development  of  de- 
cent housing  or  massive  new  medical  facili- 
ties? I  think  not. 

Nor  do  my  questions  end  here,  for  there 
iire  more  which  must   be  askect; 

Why  Is  this  project  being  proposed  by 
NAS.A  and  the  President  now.  since  the  re- 
.-^ults  of  the  "Skylab"  experiment,  which  is 
designed  to  explore  man's  capability  for  liv- 
ing and  working  in  space,  will  not  be  con- 
cluded until  1973?  How  can  we  conceivably 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for  a  massive 
shuttle  system  whose  feasibility  lias  not  yet 
been  established?  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  aeros|.)ace  Industry,  once  secure 
with  Us  (at  giivernment  contracis  ioT 
"defense"  work  during  the  height  of  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam,  has  slumped  to 
such    devastatlngly    low   levels    that    federal 
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subsidies  are  required  to  keep  It  afloat.  I 
am  noi  against  this  iudiisiry  or  the  working 
men  and  wumea  who  make  it  run,  but  there 
IS  uo  rej.bou  why  it  caimoi  be  converted  lo 
audi  activities  as  housing  construction  of 
a  pre-fabncated  or  modular  type,  thus  re- 
maiuiug  ullve  and  serving  the  real  need  of 
our  Nation   at    the   same   lime. 

The  decision  reached  by  Congress  as  to 
the  wisdom  aud  practicality  of  this  proposal 
will  determine  not  only  Us  luture.  but  also 
thfc  nature  of  luture  Anieritan  space  explora- 
tion. The  implications  involved  in  establlsh- 
iug  an  extex^sne  manned  shuttle  sybtem 
would  poiiu  to  a  firm  coiunuimcni  to  an  en- 
larged space  program  of  massive  proportions, 
based  on  the  same  expensive  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  Apollo  Hlghts,  which  would 
further  misallocate  and  needlessly  deplete 
our  national  resources.  A  manned  space  shut- 
tle system  by  Itself  would  be  foolish  unless 
there  were  plans  for  further  manned  pro- 
grams lo  succeed  it.  We  must  question  the 
rationale  thai  insists  upon  utilizing  a  mure 
ccstly  and.  according  lo  some  scientists,  far 
inferior  system  of  space  exploration  instead 
of  a  less  expensive,  more  elficient,  safer  un- 
manned Instrumented  system  of  flights  to 
tackle  ihe  same  scientific  problems.  What 
h.is  N.ASA  tu  lose  by  adipiing  an  unmanned, 
instrumented  system  except  perhaps  a  minor 
larnishing  of  lis  public  image  and  the  loss 
of  an  exorbitant  budget  which  Is  squeezing 
much  needed  money  from  areas  of  socUl 
concern? 

To  discover  what  rule  this  shuiile  sys- 
lem  would  pUy  in  years  to  come  has  left  us 
wondering  if  NASA  itself  knows  why  this 
shuttle  program  merits  consideration.  Orig- 
inally, NASA  stated  that  this  reuseable  space 
cargo-craft,  consisting  of  an  orbitcr  and 
booster,  would  be  developed  lo  reduce  the 
tran.sportatlon  costs  between  earth  and  outer 
space  by  employing  a  reuseable  system  In- 
lead  of  our  preseni  one  shot  rockets  Thus, 
we  are  asked  to  spend  billions  to  transport 
a  handful  of  scientists  and  their  cargo  to 
manned  .space  stations  orbiting  ;n  outer 
pace,  thereby  providing  an  airline  type  ac- 
cessibility to  space  at  low  operational  cost. 
Yet,  after  the  Rand  Corporation  study  cf 
October  1970,  which  refuted  NASA's  conten- 
tion that  a  reusable  manned  shuttle  system 
would  be  economically  practical,  SAbA 
changed  its  ptlch  and  stated  that  the  shuttle 
■vvnuld  be  used  for  "versatile  and  efficient 
operations". 

To  what  operations  are  they  ref^srriitg"' 
First.  It  w;>s  manned  space  stations,  but  now. 
the  concept  of  satellite-repair  by  shuttle- 
borne  technicians  seems  to  have  gained  pop- 
ularity But  this  new  a.ngle  appears  qucsticn- 
able  in  light  of  the  re"ent  statement  by  a 
leading  scientist,  Jeremy  Stone,  that  If  parts 
sliould  mal-fuiiction.  it  is  u  ■.i.iUy  m.jr" 
sclentiflcally  feasible  to  launch  a  new  satel- 
lite tlian  to  substitute  r.ew  parts.  If  this 
Is  so.  Just  what  purpose  will  tils  eHbor-^te 
system  serve?  Surely  there  must  be  more 
uses  than  satellite  repair''  If  we  investigate 
the  proposed  figures  listing  the  increase  li 
payload  poundage  per  year  for  this  shuttle 
system,  our  skepticism  is  further  r.ro-.;sed  In 
1069.  there  were  37  .space  launchlngs  carry- 
ing a  total  payload  of  381,400  pounds  yc't 
ac-f  rdlng  to  NASA  predictions,  the  payload 
level  for  luture  shuttle  filghts  would  li^- 
Tf'Ase  to  tie  astronomical  figure  of  over  2P 
nuUion  pounds  of  payload  vear  between 
1978  1990  With  this  increa.se  of  o-er  2  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year,  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
shuttle  is  being  deslttned  to  facilitate  far 
more  than  mere  satellites  for  space  travel 
Could  this  space  shuttle  system  possibly 
serve  as  a  primary  transport  carrier  of  heavy 
military  equipment  for  use  in  outer  space'' 
Our  military  annually  receives  huge  appn - 
prlatlons  for  Its  "needs",  and  tills  possibility 
gains  credence  when  one  considers  how  the 
military  has  overtaken  and  fully  utilized  or.r 
air  for  l^s  own  purposes. 
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A  ir  flight  too  was  originally  viewed  as  a 

gre^t  sclentlflc  accompUshment  of  man  cou- 

Ing  his  euvironment,  but  soon  the  alr- 

e  became  a  destructive  tool  of  the  mlU- 
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our  "space  frontier"  soon  be  cluttered 
heavy  military  armaments  and  serve  as 
another   front   on   which   we   may   con- 
t  our  so-called  enemies? 

this  space  appropriation  be  the  tip 
Immense  iceberg  which  would  further 
t  our  precious  dollars  for  unnecessary, 
exploration? 

we  disguising  Defense  Department  costs 
n   the   civilian   NASA   budget?   II    the 
tie  Is  going  to  be  employed  for  military 
I   think   the   Department   of   De- 
should  contribute  toward  Us  cost,  In- 
of  duping  the  American  public   Into 
vlng  that  this  space  shuttle  Is  for  clvll- 
needs  and  civilian  uses.  Our  needs  are 
at  home  with  the  millions  of  hungry 
children  who  eat  lead-laden  paint 
,  with  our  helpless  old,  with  our  rat- 
drug-plagued  ghettos  that  so  often 
crime,  misery,  and  despair  among  Its 
ms,    with    our    sewage-filled    waterways 
polluted  skys;  not  with  spacemen  search- 
Tor  rock  samples  or  repairing  rockets, 
total    cost    of    this    proposed    space 
le  Is  still  another  unsolved  mystery.  At 
NASA  offered  the  "Innocent"  figure  of 
flllllon  for  the  development  and  research 
reusable  space  shuttles,  but  this  figure  Is 
g.  We  are  later  told  by  our  space 
cy  that  the  price  will  rise  to  the  nelgh- 
of  $10-14  Billion  over  a  10  year  op- 
on  period,  or  approximately  20  times  the 
of  the  SST  proposal.  Then  we  are  in- 
that  the  cost  of  the  shuttle's  payloads 
add  $20-28  BlUlon  onto  the  shuttle's 
cost.  But  according  to  the  1970  Rand 
on  report  for  the  United  States  Air 
these  estimates  are  conservative. 
ng   that   a   reusable   shuttle   system 
d    not    be   economically    advisable,    the 
report  listed  two  conclusions  to  sub- 
its  opinion:    (1)    the  shuttle  sys- 
necessltates    heavy    Intra-space    traffic 
940  flights  win  be  scheduled  between 
)     and     (2)     this    system    requires 
y    payload    amounts    (over    2.6    million 
ds  annually).  These  2  factors  make  the 
costs  of  the  shuttle  very  high,  and, 
re  told,  only  after  appropriating  In  ex- 
of  $141   Billion  to   this   manned  space 
will    It    become    cost    effective,    or 
economical  than  the  nonreusable  rock- 
t  should  be  noted  that  the  development 
shuttle  requires  a  peak  civilian  space 
et  in  excess  of  $7  Billion  for  one  year, 

ce  the  present  annual  space  budget. 
as,   we   are   once   more   being   asked   to 
t  our  priorities  and  regress  back  to  the 
ure   levels   of    the   Apollo   heydays, 
the   space   budget   bulged   to   over   $6 
n   annually.   According   to   James   Van 
and  many  other  scientists  who  firmly 
)  the  shuttle  proposal,  an  unmanned, 
nted  system  would  cut  the  annual 
by  two-thirds  while  producing  the  same 
results  as  a  manned  program.  To 
Insult  to  injury,  not  only  is  NASA  in- 
ig  upon  using  the  costly  and  glamorous 
method,   but   they  have  even  can- 
certain    important,    unmanned   space 
ons    that    have    great   scientific   worth, 
as     the    Grand    Tour    mission    and 
projects)   In  order  to  make  financial 
for  the  shuttle  system.  $1.4  Bll- 
has  already  been  spent  for  the  develop- 
of  the  recently  scrapped  NERVA  proj- 
that  we  must  add  that  amount  onto 
ver-rlslng  shuttle  figure  submitted  by 
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so  the  story  continues.  We  scrap  the 

tlflcally    Important    for    the    politically 

ent.    The    American    public    is    being 

bombarded  with  the  President's  dogma  and 
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Illogical  assertion  tiiat  our  country  will  save 
money  by  using  the  reusable  crafts.  Yet,  If 
we  look  bey.jiid  this  Madison  Avenue  tech- 
nique of  "saving  money  by  spending  it",  we 
will  encounter  2  e.ssential  questions  which 
the  President  has  failed  to  recognize: 

Is  this  project  necessary? 

Can  we  afford  it? 

I  aiiswer  a  firm  no  to  both.  However,  to 
the  President  this  shuttle  scheme  has  signifi- 
cant political  overtones  during  this  partlcu- 
Ur  year.  The  plight  of  the  aerospace  v.orkers 
ao  a  result  of  the  wasteful  attitude  which  has 
led  to  one  disaster  after  another  in  our  mili- 
tary fields  and  aerotpace  technology  is  well 
known.  The  shuttle  will  develop  approxi- 
mately 50,000  new  jobs  in  this  depressed  In- 
diistry  during  an  election  year,  and  this 
Would  help  reduce  the  embarrassing  unem- 
ployment rate  winch  has  plagued  his  ad- 
ministration. While  creating  new  jobs  is  a 
positive  step,  meaningful  economic  progress 
will  not  be  made  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
pour  money  into  machines,  like  the  shuttle, 
that  produce  no  goods  or  services  for  civilian 
use. 

It  IS  a  disgrace  to  jur  American  system  that 
a  labor  force  of  gifted,  experienced  engineers 
and  scientists,  who  can  contribute  signlti- 
cantly  to  meeting  our  critical  civilian  needs. 
should  depend  on  welfare  subsidies  for  sur- 
vival. Instead  of  pumping  money  into  space, 
we  must  develop  a  coordinated  plan  to  move 
both  men  and  materials  out  of  armaments 
and  space  exploration  and  Into  jobs  to  im- 
prove our  society  and  the  lives  of  our  people. 
If  this  nation  is  seriously  preparing  for  peace. 
It  must  Implement  the  c  jnversion  from  arms 
production  to  the  production  of  civilian  goods 
and  services,  be  they  air  and  water  pollution 
control  sy .sterns,  electronically  operated  trans- 
portation systems,  or  computer  network.s  for 
programmed  education  and  health  services, 
to  name  a  few. 

It  Is  the  reordering  of  our  national  priorl- 
i.es  which  takes  precedence  over  my  other 
objections  to  this  misguided  project.  It 
would  appear  to  even  the  most  socially 
lethargic  within  our  society  that  we  have 
steadily  minimized  the  very  bisLs  for  social 
interaction  which  binds  human  beings  to- 
gether— respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
life. 

We  righteously  defend  our  appropriations 
toward  a  genocidal  Asian  war  or  extravagant 
space  proposal,  but  somehow  consider  it  fool- 
hardiy  and  impudent  if  people  ask  for  In- 
creased social  benefits.  The  glorification  of 
machines  and  private  property  has  replaced 
the  right  to  live  a  life  of  dignity  for  we  con- 
tinue to  stuff  our  technological  community 
with  appropriations  and  subsidies  while  the 
primary  community,  our  society.  Is  ignored. 
We  are  living  in  a  critically  polarized  society 
which  has  divided  our  races  and  sexes  Into 
conflicting  forces.  How  long  must  we  allow 
this  insanity  to  continue?  How  much  longer 
are  we  to  tolerate  the  monstrous  and  de- 
vastating distortions  of  our  budgetary 
priorities  which  serve  only  to  perpetuate 
these  Inequities  and  divisions?  We  are  told 
by  the  President  that  this  shuttle  system  Is 
necessary  for  our  nation's  well-being,  so  that 
our  space  frontier  will  become  "easily  acces- 
sible for  human  endeavor  in  the  1980's  and 
1990'3.  But  I  go  back  to  my  district  a:ici  see 
young  children  going  to  schrxjl  underclothed 
and  ill-fed,  the  weary  aged  sitting  alone  on 
park  benches,  viewing  death  as  a  pleasant 
alternative  to  the  existence  they  are  forced 
to  lead  in  their  twilight  years.  I  see  the  un- 
employment line.  I  see  over-crowded  and  Ill- 
ventilated  housing  and  working  conditions. 
I  see  an  increase  in  ma^s  transit  fares  while 
service  steadily  declines,  I  see  the  filthy 
waterways  and  breathe  the  polluted  smog. 
My  colleagues,  I  fear  that  our  society  will 
soon  sink  to  a  critical  level  of  no  return.  Our 
President  wants  to  make  space  travel  a  real- 
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ity  for  Americans  In  the  future.  What  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  be  eligible  for  these  grand 
rides?  The  President  and  his  cabinet?  I  have 
constituents  at  home  who  can  barely  afford 
the  subway  fares,  who  never  have  been  on  an 
airplane  because  of  Its  expense  and  certainly 
cannot  take  the  time  off  work  to  waltz 
through  the  galaxy  for  a  week  or  so. 

The  President  recently  vetoed  a  $2.1  Bil- 
lion Child  Care  bill,  but  finds  a  multl-blUlon- 
doUar  space  shuttle  proposal  very  much  to 
his  liking.  What  about  the  needs  of  those 
working  mothers?  Are  these  space  toys  more 
important  than  one  child's  welfare? 

In  Fiscal  Year  1973,  our  budgetary  plans 
call  for  the  allocation  of  only  $600  million 
for  the  construction  of  health  facilities  with- 
in our  nation.  This  is  not  only  insufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  for  adequate  medical 
attention  In  our  country,  but  a  cutback  from 
1972.  Yet,  for  PY1973,  one  third  of  that 
amount,  or  $200  million,  will  be  granted  for 
the  preliminary  development  of  an  untested 
and  unnecessary  shuttle  system.  I  would  like 
to  see  an  advocate  of  this  shuttle  system  en- 
ter a  Jammed  waiting  room  of  one  of  our 
overcrowded  hopsitals  and  tell  those  sick  pa- 
tien'i^  and  the  hospital  staff  members  that  a 
space  shuttle  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  for 
lf)73!  I  would  like  to  see  that  advocate  talk 
to  a  victim  of  cancer  or  sickle  cell  anemia 
and  justify  the  spending  of  over  $1.6  billion 
for  one  shuttle  craft  when  we  are  allocating 
less  than  ',4  of  that  sum  for  both  diseases 
combined  ($430,000,000  for  cancer  research 
and    $6,000,000    for    sickle    cell    anemia), 

70';i  of  all  women,  and  32':j.  of  all  men 
over  65  years  of  age  have  annual  incomes  of 
less  than  $2,670.  We  might  consider  using 
that  $140  Billion  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
elderly  poor  instead  of  on  this  shuttle. 

In  FY  1973,  we  plan  to  spend  $6.3  billion — 
far  less  than  is  needed — to  cover  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  costs  for  the  mil- 
lions of  school  children  throughout  the  land. 
Is  the  development  of  5  space  crafts  for  $8 
billion  naore  bnportant  than  our  children's 
need  for  a  proper  education? 

Our  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities  for 
many  of  our  citizens  constitutes  aiiother 
reason  why  this  shuttle  is  ill-advised  at  this 
time.  Whether  it  be  the  tenement  houses 
of  our  urban  slums,  the  cold  water  flats  In 
Appalachla,  or  the  dirt-floored  shanties  of  the 
rural  South,  our  people  are  In  desperate  need 
of  decent  shelter.  Housing  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  social  progress,  because  a 
person  cannot  lead  a  fruitful  life  If  he  is 
forc3d  to  live  with  over-crowded  conditions 
and  insufficient  heating.  If  we  were  to  take 
less  than  one-flfth  of  the  total  expenditure 
cost  of  this  tragic  space  shuttle,  we  could 
construct  over  1,500.000  new  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  units — triple  the 
amount  of  units  being  constructed  today. 

I  oppose  the  space  shuttle  here  today  and  I 
will  continue  to  oppose  It  on  the  House  floor. 
Before  I  conclude,  let  me  note  that  my  oppo- 
sition should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as 
"anti-space"  or  "anti-technology".  I  believe 
in  the  continuance  of  our  space  program,  but 
not  as  It  exists  now.  I  favor  the  use  of  light- 
weight, unmanned.  Instrumented  systems 
which  can  produce  the  same  results  as  our 
manned  program  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  Our 
scientific  and  technological  communities 
must  continue  to  grow,  but  not  for  uneco- 
nomical, Impractical  adventures  like  elabor- 
ate space  .shuttles  or  complex  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

If  we  begin  to  seriously  utilize  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  resources  to  wipe  out 
disease,  feed  the  hungry,  educate  the  illiter- 
ate, provide  better  shelter  for  the  needy,  and 
Improve  our  environment,  then  X  believe  that 
science  is  worthy  of  its  huge  budgets.  Until 
that  time.  I  will  continue  to  oppose  appro- 
priations, like  the  shuttle,  whlcli  vrill  not  Im- 
prove the  conditions  around  us. 

Thank  you. 
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MISSISSIPPI  SUES  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  ON  BUSING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  March  li,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  become  so  tyranni- 
cal on  the  busing  issue  that  it  is  now  be- 
ing sued  by  Mississippi. 

According  to  reports,  the  paramount 
allegation  of  the  suit  is  that  coercion 
fiom  HEW  for  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance  is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  suit  alleges 
that  Mr.  Elliot  Richardson,  Secretary  of 
HEW  and  titular  advocate  of  forced  bus- 
ing, sends  his  three  children  to  a  private 
school. 

I  insert  a  related  news  clipping. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1972| 
Mississippi  Sues  HEW  OrnciALS   on  Link- 
ing School  Aid  to  Busing  Compllvnce 

The  attorney  general  of  Mississippi  filed 
suit  In  U.S.  District  Court  yesterday  to  stop 
the  federal  government  from  pressing  busing 
plans  to  achieve  racial  integration  as  a  con- 
dition of  continued  federal  aid  to  schools. 

The  class  action  suit  names  as  defendants 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  22  other  HEW 
officials.  It  was  filed  by  A.  P.  Summer  on  be- 
half of  Mississippi  schoolchildren,  mothers 
and  public  school  boards. 

The  suit  filed  yesterday  alleges  that  HEW 
officials  "by  means  of  threatened  court  ac- 
tions" or  by  withholding  funds  for  noncom- 
pliance with  Title  6  have  violated  the  1964 
act's  specific  ban  against  busing  to  achieve 
racial  integration. 

The  suit  concedes  the  legality  of  such  ac- 
tion if  ordered  by  the  courts  but  contends 
that  HEW  has  acted  administratively  with- 
out specific  court  rulings. 

HEW  officials  declined  to  comment  on  the 
case  yesterday.  HEW's  practice  has  been  to 
require  schools  with  demonstrably  segre- 
gated systems  to  desegregate  without  specifi- 
cally ordering  busing.  In  order  to  quality  for 
federal  aid.  In  re^ulrinp  compliance,  HEW 
has  applied  Supreme  Court  guidelines  us- 
ing the  school  system's  overall  racial  ratio 
as  the  proper  yardstick. 

The  suit  calls  such  administrative  actions 
"gross  disregard"  for  the  Constitution,  and 
includes  in  this  category  "forced  and  arbi- 
trary" busing,  pairing,  zoning,  redistrlctlng. 
assignment  of  schoolchildren  to  "remote 
locations,"  and  transferring  of  teachers" 
•Aithout  regard  to  qualifications  or  seniority." 

The  result  of  an  alleged  emphasis  on  de- 
segregation in  southern  states  by  HEW,  the 
complaint  contends,  "has  been  a  systema- 
tic failure  by  (HEW)  to  take  steps  to  elimi- 
nate state-created  segregation  In  Northern 
states  .  .  ." 

Meanwhile,  HEW  officials,  the  suit  charges. 
liave  "exempted  themselves"  from  the  effect 
of  busing  plans  by  placing  their  children  in 
private  schools.  "This  pattern  of  personal  re- 
.'ectlon  of  the  very  public  education  the  de- 
fendants are  charged  with  promoting  destroys 
llie  public's  confldence  that  the  statutory 
nandard  of  'efficient  public  school  systems' 
is  being  met." 

The  suit  notes  that  Richardson  sends  his 
children  to  an  "exclusive  private  school." 
An  HEW  spokesman  confirmed  that  Richard- 
son sends  his  three  children  to  three  private 
■schools.  "All  are  integrated,"  the  spokesman 
said. 
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THE  OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ICE OF  DOMENIC  MASSARI  UN- 
DERSCORED BY  LOCAL,  STATE. 
AND  FEDERAL  OFFICIALS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
so  refreshing  in  these  somewhat  troubled 
times  to  know  and  hear  of  an  individual 
who  is  almost  unanimously  revered  as  an 
outstanding  public  servant  such  as  the 
man  Domenic  Massari.  On  Friday, 
March  24,  officials  from  local,  State,  and 
Federal  levels  of  government,  as  well  as 
many  distinguished  citizens,  will  gather 
together  to  pay  tribute  to  retiring  City 
Councilman  Domenic  Massari  for  his  dy- 
namic and  unselfish  contribution  to  the 
community  of  Palmdale,  Calif.,  and  sur- 
rounding area.  Mr.  Massari,  who  was 
originally  born  in  Italy  In  1893,  arrived  in 
Palmdale  in  1926  with  the  most  modest 
possessions  and  has  since  devoted  him- 
self with  unstinting,  unquestionable  ded- 
ication to  the  service  of  the  Palmdale 
community  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  Ante- 
lope Valley. 

On  March  24,  which  has  been  declared 
Domenic  Massari  Day,  the  entire  Massari 
family,  other  thankful  citizens  including 
the  City  Council  of  Palmdale,  Mayor 
Lawrence  W.  Chimbole,  and  myself  will 
gather  to  pay  deep  gratitude  to  this 
truly  great  American  for  all  that  he  had 
done  to  make  Palmdale,  and  in  a  larger 
sense  America,  a  better  place  to  live,  Mr. 
Massari  has  by  deeds,  not  just  words, 
made  a  contribution  to  Palmdale,  which 
was  at  the  time  of  his  ai'rival  in  the  late 
twenties  nothing  more  than  a  broad  place 
in  the  road.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  always  pleased  to  join  in  sa.ving 
thanks  to  a  dedicated  and  loyal  citizen 
of  this  country  of  ours  when  he  has 
served  so  constructively  and  without  fan- 
fare to  make  his  community  reflect  all 
the  high  qualities  that  our  Foimding 
Fathers  fought  so  dearly  to  attain. 
Domenic  Massari  is  the  epitome  of  that 
great  statement  we  all  know  so  well  that 
sits  on  a  plaque  at  the  base  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty : 

Emma  Lazarus— 1849-87 
(The  New  ColoBBua:    InBcrlptlon  for  the 

Statue  of  Liberty.  New  York  Harbor.) 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed, 
to  me : 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Our  distinguished  State  Senator  John 
L.  Harmer  has  encouraged  his  colleagues 
in  the  State  legislature  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion which  indeed  is  a  tribute  to  all  the 
greatness  that  Domenic  Massari  reflected 
in  his  daily  life.  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  : 
Senate    Rules    Committee    Resolution    By 
Senator  John  L.  Harmeb,  Relative  to  the 
Retirement  of  Domenic  Massari 
Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate   that  Domenic 
Massari  is  retiring  after  10  years  of  dlatln- 
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gulshed  service  as  a  member  of  the  Palm- 
dale City  Council;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Massari  was  selected  by  the 
council  to  serve  as  Mayor  of  Palmdale  in 
1968;  and 

Whereas,  Born  in  Putenza,  I'^aly,  In  1893, 
Mr.  Massari  arrived  In  Palmdale  in  1929. 
Ijrlnging  all  his  possessions  with  ium  m  a 
covered  truck,  and  from  tliat  time  has  plaved 
an  indispensable  part  In  the  progress  that 
has  taken  place  m  Palmdale,   and 

Whereas,  A  dynamic  community  leader, 
Mr.  Massari  was  Instrumental  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Palmdale  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce m  1933,  served  f.  r  upj;rL.x;mateiv  10 
years  as  a  volunteer  fireman,  was  Pres:der.t 
of  the  Palmdale  Klwanls  Club  in  1941,  ser\ed 
.is  co-chaIrma:i  of  a  victory  bond  drive  in 
1942.  and  served  as  President  of  the  Palnidale 
Cliamber  of  Commerce  in  1947;  and 

■Where.'us,  Until  It.s  successful  conclusion 
111  1962.  he  was  a  member  of  the  Palmdale 
li.coipi .ration  Cutnmlttee;  and 

Whereas,  He  and  his  charming  w;fe,  Teresa, 
:ire  the  proud  parents  of  a  sou,  Joseph,  and 
a  daughter,  Lena,  and  the  proud  grandpar- 
ents of  four  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
That  the  Members  commend  Domenic  Mas- 
sari for  his  outstanding  public  6er\;ce  and 
ex  lend  their  beit  wishes  to  him  on  the  occa- 
ilon  of  his  retirement  from  the  Palmdale 
City  Council:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Th.^t  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of 
•Jus  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Domenic 
Massari. 

In  addition,  the  city  of  Palmdale  has 
proclaimed  March  :'4,  1972,  Domeuu. 
Massari  Day  niid  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
m  the  House  of  Rei:iiesentatives  be  ap- 
posed of  this  veiy  constructive  resolu- 
tion which  has  proclaimed  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Palmdale  the  thoughtful  recog- 
nition of  this  day  to  a  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  hie  for  46  years  to  the  better- 
ment of  America. 

The  item  follows: 
Ciry  OF  Palmdale  "Domenic  Ma.ssari  Day,' 
March  24,   1972 

Whereas,  Domenic  Massari  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Palmdale  since  April,  1929,  and  has 
taken  an  activf  part  In  civic  affnlrs  from  that 
time  to  this:  and 

Whereas,  in  1933  he  was  Instrumental  in 
organizing  the  first  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
■■^rving  as  president  in  1947;  and 

Wherea.s,  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1940 
to  1950  he  served  as  a  volunteer  fireman;  and 

Whereas,  m  1942  Domenic  Massari  was 
awarded  a  citation  and  a  silver  medallion 
from  the  United  States  Treasurv  Department 
for  the  selling  of  victory  bonds;  and 

Whereas,  from  1954  to  1962  "Domenic" 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Palmdale  Incor- 
poration Committee;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  elected  to  the  first  City 
Council  in  A'lgust  1962,  serving  as  Mayor 
in  1968. 

Now  therefore  I  Lawrence  W  Chimbole, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Palmdale,  do  hereby 
pri^claim  March  24.  1972,  as  Domenic  Mas- 
sari Day:   and 

Be  It  further  proclaimed,  that  all  citizens 
ot  the  City  of  Palmdale  are  lu-ged  to  recog- 
:nze  this  day  in  honor  of  a  great  man  who 
ha.s  dedicated  forty-three  years  of  his  life  to 
Palmdale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  hme  when  we 
hear  so  much  of  what  is  wrong  with 
America,  I  think  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  we  pau.se  today  ;uid  e.xpress  our  ap- 
pi-eciation  to  Domenu  Ma.ssari  for  mak- 
ing Palmdale,  and  also  America,  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  We  thank  you  Mr. 
Massari. 
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ION.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

JF    WISCONSIN 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1972 

Ir.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
unher  the  sponsorship  of  the  Polish 
An.erican  Congress,  a  conference  on  in- 
ternational affairs  and  ethnic  revival  In- 
cluding a  disciission  of  the  international 
sitlation  and  the  challenge  it  poses  to 
erican  citizens  was  held  in  Milwau- 
Wis.  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
participate  in  the  symposium, 
wo  eminent  academicians  in  the  field 
Polish  history  and  International  af- 
s  presented  interesting  and  thought- 
,oking  papers  which  I  should  like 
share  with  our  colleagues, 
r.  Alexander  G.  Sklenarz,  in  his 
pr^entation  entitled  "International  Af- 
s  and  Ethnic  Revival"  cited  the  many 
>ortant  values  which  Americans  of 
Popsh  descent  have  and  are  continuing 
ontribute  to  Americana.  He  empha- 
that  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
Polish  heritage  and  called  on  the  young 
ation  of  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent to  emulate  their  predecessors  and 
issume  their  duties  in  the  ethnic  sec- 
of  American  life 

r.  Vincent  C.  Chrj-pin^ki,  chairman 
ihe  Commission  on  Polish  Affairs,  in 
presentation  "The  New  Internation- 
Situation:  A  Challenge  to  Polonia" 
the  need  to  understand  the  im- 
of  future  United  States-European 
reliitions.  In  his  timely  and  thought-pro- 
vol  ing  analysis.  Dr.  Chrypinski  asserted 
an<l  documented  that  the  Americans  of 
Po:  ish  origin  are  greatly  concerned  with 
tht  fate  of  the  people  of  Poland  and  of 
th«  Polish  and  other  minorities  in  the 
So'  let  Union.  He  strongly  urged,  among 
otier  things  thfit.  under  the  leadership 
of  )ur  President,  our  Nation  must  strive 
nol  to  allow  further  consolidation  of  So- 
vie  .  dominance  over  Poland.  I  am  pleased 
to  -hare  the.'^e  two  papers  with  our  col- 
ka  fues: 

I.SPERNATION.^L  AFFAIRS  AND  ETHNIC  REVIVAL 

(By  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Sklenarz) 

has  been  said  that  the  United  States  is 
elt:ng  pot  for  immlgranto  from  all  the 
ons  of  the  Aorld.  This  has  been  true  and 
ly  this  represents  the  American  idea!. 
are  one  American  nation  and  all  Im- 
:ants  should  leave   behind  all   their  old 

jsitles.  jealousies,  and  prejudices  before 

.ng  on  American  soil.  We  as  American 
ens  desire  a  peaceful  and  harmon.ous 
for  this  nation  regardless  of  our  race, 
ion.  or  past  allegiances.  America's  r  eat 

vements   have   been    made   possible    by 

atmoephere  of  mutual  respect  and  con- 
.  Our  path  as  a  nation  to  a  glonoii.-^ 

happy   future   Is   marked   by   the   sign 

ity."  By  that  we  mean  the  unity  In  our 

imate  goal,  which  is  the  safety,   welfare, 

progress  of  our  nation.  This  does   not 

that  everyone  must  take  the  same  road. 

pride  ourselves  on  having  complete  free- 

of  opinion  and  action,  guaranteed  by 
Constitution  as  long  as   we  are  guided 

e  public  good.  This  Is  what  the  melting 
Is  all  about.  Unity  without  mindless  con- 

ty:    unity   with   cultural   diversity. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  immigrants  began  flowing  into 
■-he  country,  ijeiidta  their  meager  possessions, 
ihey  brought  a  great  wealth  of  very  different, 
-iften  very  high  cultures,  some  of  them  cen- 
turies old.  These  immigrants  brought  many 
different  skills,  different  ideas  of  technical 
d-velopment.  diilerent  trends  oi  thinking 
.^nd  difTerent  ethnic  e.xperiences.  All  this 
c  uid  not  be  thrown  into  the  melting  pot 
because  it  was  precisely  the  uniqueness  of 
■hese  various  cultures  which  has  proved  -so 
■.Aluable  to  the  American  nation.  These  cul- 
lures  have  provided  us  with  a  treasure  of 
."lerltage. 

This  Is  what  we  call  tradition.  Some  may 
question  the  value  of  tradition  to  a  nation 
Tradition  is  more  than  mere  sentiment, 
tradition  Is  a  profound  creative  force  which 
drives  nations  to  higher  aspirations  in  all 
nelds  of  human  endeavor.  Tradition  gives  to 
.^  nation  its  dehnitlon  as  a  community,  the 
pride  essential  to  its  existence,  and  the 
.strength  to  overc^ane  adversity.  New  nations, 
especially  those  which  have  recently  Joined 
the  international  community  have  no  such 
roo'?  and  find  mere  existence  a  challenging 
task. 

Tradition  Is  a  lasting  value  and  a  creative 
I'orce.  Many  examples  could  l>e  cited  to  Illus- 
trate this  point  but  the  most  widely  known 
-iiid  most  convincing  example  is  the  Jewish 
tradi'ion  It  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Jetvi^h  faith  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  con- 
.slder  them  separately.  It  is  precisely  this 
.imilgam  of  tradition  and  religion  which 
accounts  for  the  survival  of  Jewish  culture  in 
"he  face  of  twenty  centuries  of  cruel  per- 
secution and  the  rebirth  of  the  st^te  of 
Lsrael  in  the  ancient  homeland.  The  Bible 
.i.nd  the  pride  of  heritage  gave  to  the  Jews  a 
.-:pecia!  ethnic  Identity  and  hope  necessary 
fr'r  survival. 

All  this  illustrates  the  power  and  Impor- 
tance of  tradition  However,  there  are  people 
who  are  unaware  of  the  culture  of  their 
ancestors.  It  i.s  sad  to  admit  that  there  are 
even  some  wlio  are  ashamed  of  their  national 
origins.  They  prefer  to  pretend  that  their 
forefathers  were  born  here  before  Columbus 
discovered  America.  What  Is  the  source  of 
this  attitude?  There  can  be  only  one  an- 
swer— Ignorance. 

If  these  people  took  even  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  history  oi  the  land  of  their 
ancestors,  they  would  be  proud  to  know 
that  their  forefathers  cime  ro  these  shores 
not  as  paupers  but  as  the  bearers  of  cultiue 
.ind  tradition.  Ir  must  be  said  here  to  the 
credit  of  the  older  generations  of  Polish  Im- 
initjrants  that  they  preserved  and  nourished 
the  Polish  tradition  upon  their  arrival  In 
this  land,  Tliey  built  the  ciiurches.  the 
schools  in  which  the  Polish  langtiage  was 
taught;  they  enjoyed  Polish  literature  and 
they  established  many  cultural  societies  in 
which  Polish  theatre,  literature,  .ind  music 
were  cultlv.ited.  The  existence  of  Polish 
tradition  in  America  Is  proof  of  their  labors. 

It  is  mostly  members  of  the  new  eener.ition 
who  think  that  they  adv.mce  themselves 
socially  If  they  sev»»r  all  cultural  ties  with 
the  past.  They  are  intimidated  by  a  few  silly 
Jokes  told  by  those  who  know  little  about 
Polish  history  and  even  less  about  their  own 
cultural  Identity.  There  are  many  educated 
people  who  do  not  believe  that  their  cultural 
Identity  is  a  hlndr.^.nce  to  their  personal  ca- 
reers A  man  of  Polish  ancestry  is  a  promi- 
nent presidential  candidate,  there  are  con- 
i,'ressmen  who  proudly  bear  Polish  names. 
there  are  university  professors,  physicians, 
engineers,  attorneys,  teachers,  priests,  busi- 
nessmen, and  Industrialists  who  are  proud 
of  the  Polish  herltai,'e  Tills  is  the  same  pride 
which  should  be  transmitted  to  the  young 

But  pride  cannot  be  bom  in  a  vacuum.  To 
have  pride  one  must  have  knowledge  of  one's 
heritage.  That  does  not  require  time  constim- 
Ing  studies  but  merely  an  interest  In  the  past 
which  reaches  back  further  than  one's  own 
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blrthdate.  Even  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  Polish  language  can  acquaint  them- 
selves with  Polish  history  and  culture  by 
reading  one  of  many  available  English  lan- 
guage books.  Although  It  Is  not  absolutely 
nece.ssary  to  master  the  Polish  language  to 
learn  of  Polish  culture  and  history,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  can  be  Immensely  bene- 
ricial.  Certainly  It  would  be  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  reintroductlon  of  Polish  language 
studies  In  certain  parochial  schools.  Knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language  is  always  valuable. 
Certainly  those  who  speak  the  language 
fluently  have  found  that  it  not  only  enriches 
a  person's  knowledge  of  the  parent  culture 
but  it  also  Is  a  decided  asset  to  those  engaged 
in  such  professions  as  law  and  medicine. 
Many  branches  of  the  federal  government 
actively  seek  out  those  who  display  fluency 
in  a  foreign  lani,-uage.  Some  Americans  clalin 
that  there  Is  no  need  to  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
gu.ige  because  anyone  who  wishes  to  deal 
with  us  must  speak  English.  This  Is  a  shal- 
low and  arrogant  attitude. 

It  Is  true  that  most  world  statesmen  and 
businessmen  speak  more  or  less  fluent  Eng- 
lish. But  it  Is  also  true  that  It  Is  most  diffi- 
cult to  find  American  diplomats  who  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  Thus  our  diplomats  often  do  not 
perceive  the  subtle  nuances  and  signals 
which  are  lost  In  translation.  In  European 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  lan- 
guage studies  are  begun  In  elementary  school 
and  are  continued  through  high  school. 

The  knowledge  of  the  language  forms  the 
closest  bond  with  the  history  and  culture  of 
a  nation.  Nevertheless  It  Is  possible  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  nation's  heritage 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  language. 

It  would  be  an  Impossible  task  to  squeeze 
over  one  thousand  years  of  Polish  history 
Into  a  few  minutes.  I  therefore  wll)  highlight 
only  a  few  facts  which  Illustrate  Poland's 
contribution  to  the  world, 

Poland  first  emerges  from  the  legends  of 
earlier  centiu-les  Into  written  history  In  962 
with  the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  Mleszko 
the  First.  A  few  years  later  In  966.  Mleszko 
accepted  Christianity  as  the  national  religion. 
His  son  Boleslaw  the  Great  won  fame  in 
Western  Europe.  The  British  historian  G.  E. 
Slocombe  says  of  hla  reign  that  "It  had  no 
parallel  In  the  history  of  contemporary 
Europe." 

Poland  at  one  time  ranked  among  the 
largest  European  nations  In  terms  of  land 
area.  Its  territory  equaled  more  than  390,000 
square  miles  and  reached  as  far  as  Kiev  m 
the  East.  Poland  however  did  not  engage  In 
wars  of  conquest.  Rather  it  was  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  Polish  culture  and  freedom  which 
tended  to  encourage  unification.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  Polish  Queen  Hedwlg  and  Wlady- 
slaw  Jaglello,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  In 
1386  resulted  in  the  subsequent  union  of 
these  nations  as  the  Polish  Commonwealth 
In  1569.  This  union  lasted  until  the  partition 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 

During  the  16th  century  Poland  reached 
its  zenith  of  political  power.  The  nations  and 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  viewed  Poland  as 
their  protector.  During  this  century  of  flery 
religious  battles  In  Europe,  Poland  became  a 
political  and  religious  symbol,  a  land  of  tol- 
erance and  a  center  of  civilization.  It  was 
during  this  "golden  age"  that  Poland  played 
Its  most  creative  role  In  the  history  of  West- 
ern culture. 

The  Ideas  of  humanism  were  brought  to 
Poland  by  many  Polish  scholars  who  studied 
in  Padua  and  Bologna.  The  revival  of  mter- 
est  In  classic  Oraeco-Roman  culture  was  felt 
In  all  aspects  of  Polish  life.  In  Poland,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  theocentrlc  and  unlver- 
sallst  scheme  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  being 
transformed  into  a  anthropocentrlc  and  na- 
tional structure.  The  development  of  human- 
Ism  In  Poland  freed  men  from  narrow  estab- 
lished Ideas  and  caused  a  revision  of  orienta- 
tion. 
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In  1545  Nicholas  Copernicus,  a  former  pupil 
of  the  Cracow  Academy,  published  his  famous 
wi  rk.  "De  revolutlonbus  orblum  coelestium". 
\\  hich  demonstrated  to  an  unbelieving  world 
that  the  earth  revolved  around  the  sun. 

In  the  field  of  literature,  Jan  KochanowskI 
combined  his  knowledge  of  ancient  and  con- 
temporary French  and  Italian  literature  with 
his  own  creative  talents.  As  a  result  of  his 
eiTorts  and  those  of  others,  the  Polish  litera- 
ture rises  above  all  other  Slavic  literature  of 
that  era. 

For  many  centuries  Poland  served  as  the 
bulwark  of  Western  Europe  and  the  ram- 
pun  of  Christendom  against  the  onslaughts 
of  Turks.  Tarters.  and  Russians.  Near  Lelg- 
nitz  in  Silesia.  Poles  defeated  the  Tarter 
fcrces  led  by  Batu,  grandson  of  Genghis 
Khan.  On  the  Black  Sea  near  Warna,  the 
P'  lish  King  Wladyslaw  III  lost  his  life  as  he 
led  a  combined  force  of  Poles,  Hungarians, 
ana  Wallachlans  against  the  Turks.  Two 
renturles  later  the  Poles  twice  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Chochim.  In  1683  the  Polish  King 
raised  the  seige  of  Vienna  when  the  Polish 
cavalry  put  the  Immense  Ottoman  army  to 
flii^ht.  The  victory  was  of  such  significance 
that  a  constellation  was  named  in  Sobleski's 
h<:ior.  Another  Polish  victory  which  was 
ef.nr.lly  important  to  the  Western  World  was 
thf  rout  of  the  Red  Armies  at  the  gates  of 
W.ir^aw  in  1920.  In  this  victory  on  the  Vls- 
luli.  under  the  direction  of  Pilsudskl,  the 
volunteer  army  of  General  Haller  saved  Po- 
land and  Europe  from  Bolshevism. 

The  Polish  nation  has  suffered  much  in  the 
h'.st  two  centuries.  The  partitions  of  Poland, 
the  sub.sequent  oppression,  the  attempts  to 
suupress  Polish  culture  and  language,  the 
uprisings  which  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Polish  patriots,  and  the  noble  courage  and 
tenacity  in  the  face  of  foreign  domination 
won  Poles  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
indomitable  spirit  of  Poles  could  not  be 
broken.  Even  communist  rule  has  been  un- 
able to  transform  the  Polish  patriot  Into  a 
set',  ant  cf  Moscow. 

What  then  is  the  Polish  tradition  which 
ha.s  sustained  Poles  over  the  centuries? 

I  think  the  answer  was  given  by  an  Ameri- 
can author  and  student  of  Polish  culture, 
who  spent  seventeen  years  in  Poland.  Paul 
Super  said,  ".  .  .  the  Greek  tradition  was 
beauty;  the  Hebrew  tradition,  righteousness; 
the  Roman,  law  and  order;  the  American  Is 
freedom;  the  Chinese,  reverence  for  the  an- 
cestors; the  French,  Intelligence  anc  taste. 
Of  the  Polish  tradition  1  would  say  that  it  is 
knightliness,  nobility  in  the  best  sense  and 
a  high  evaluation  of  the  spiritual  aspects  of 
things." 

The  respect  for  personal  rights  and  per- 
sonal dignity  are  inborn  in  a  Pole.  Apart  from 
England.  Poland  was  the  only  other  country 
which  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  15th 
centurv  had  appropriate  statutes  affording 
guarantees  of  personal  inviolability.  In  the 
historic  3rd  of  May  Constitution  In  1791,  lib- 
erty and  protection  of  all  religious  creeds  was 
assured. 

One  of  the  finest  testimonies  to  Poles  was 
written  centuries  ago  by  Callmachus,  an 
Italian.  He  said,  "On  the  widespread  plaliiis 
there  is  one  people  and  one  nation,  differing 
ntlther  in  custom,  speech,  nor  organization, 
united  in  common  acceptance  of  human  and 
divine  laws.  Here  Is  rather  one  house  and 
one  family  than  a  nation." 

Centuries  later  Paul  Super  said  of 
Poland:  "Those  I  believe  are  the  things  most 
valued  by  Poles  through  the  centuries  of 
their  written  history  and  across  the  broad 
acres  of  their  land,  the  order  of  naming  be- 
1-  g  purposely  not  systematic.  Religion,  espe- 
cially their  Catholic  faith,  chivalry  or 
knightly  conduct.  Christian  character  and 
bf-havior.  Individuality  or  personality,  free- 
dom or  liberty,  both  personal  and  national, 
democracy  more  as  a  social  order  than  as  a 
way  of  personal  life,  dignity  and  propriety 
Including  courtesy,  honor  and  self  respect, 
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Intellectual  and  social  culture  with  an  ac- 
companying respect  for  learning,  personal 
bravery  and  courage.  Idealism  as  contrasted 
with  materialism,  hospiiallty,  the  claims  of 
the  family,  cleanliness  of  body,  the  rights  of 
others,  a  good  opinion  before  the  world. ' 

I  should  add  here  that  the  Polish  respect 
for  learning  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Academy  of  Cracow  was  founded  in  1364  as 
one  of  the  first  and  leading  universities  of 
contemporary  Europe. 

These  tiien  are  the  values  waich  we  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  cifbceat  have  brought  and  arc- 
constantly  brmgnib,-  nito  the  life  of  America. 
These  are  the  asseus  which  we  represent  as 
an  ethnic  group  and  these  are  the  reason.^ 
why  the  ethnic  revival  is  impcrtant  !o 
America. 

We  Americans  are  presently  undergoing 
profound  social  ciianges.  In  a  time  when  the 
mores  of  our  country  are  on  a  detinlte  de- 
cline, our  Christian  character  and  behavnr 
are  more  important  than  ever  In  a  time 
when  materialism  is  permeating  all  aspects 
of  life,  our  Idealism  provides  a  needed  anti- 
dote. When  manners  have  fallen  below  the 
accepted  norm,  our  dignity,  propriety  and 
courtesy,  honor  and  self  respect  indicate  the 
direction  toward  better  human  and  social 
relations.  Intellectual,  social  culture,  and  re- 
spect of  learning  help  bring  true  progress. 
And  finally  the  bra\ery  and  courage  men- 
tioned by  Super  guarantee  our  willingness  to 
defend  this  country  m  times  of  national 
peril. 

The  passionate  Polish  love  of  freedom  and 
the  readiness  to  fight  for  it  not  only  for 
Poles  but  also  for  otiiers  is  contained  in 
the.se  words  of  an  American  author:  ".  .  .  In 
what  army  of  whj*  nation  seeking  liberty 
ha\'e  the  Poles  not  fought?  What  war  for 
freedom  has  their  sacrifice  and  death  not 
hallowed?  In  what  land  have  Poles  not  died 
for  this  to  them  the  dearest  of  all  rights' 
No  Important  soil  of  Europe  but  covers  their 
bones,  while  their  p.irt  in  the  American  war 
for  national  freedom  is  known  to  every 
American  schoolboy." 

This  is  why  the  rebirth  uf  ethnic  values 
constitutes  a  hope  for  America 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
Polish  heritage  and  absolutely  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed. 

Poles  never  had  among  them  a  beast  like 
Hitler  or  Stalin,  nor  have  Poles  producetl 
traitors  to  their  nation  Poles  have  always 
kept  the  faith  with  their  allies  although 
their  allies  have  not  always  proven  so  trust- 
worthy. 

In  my  closing  remark  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  IS  now  time  for  the  young  generation 
of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  to  assume 
their  duties  in  the  e'hnic  sector  of  American 
life  which  has  been  .so  ably  served  by  past 
generations. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  young 
people  v.-ho  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  ethnic  identity.  The  present  life  m 
America  unfortunately  sets  many  traps  for 
young  people  who  drift  away  from  God,  fam- 
ily, and  tradition.  To  revive  these  ethnic 
values  is  now  our  most  urgent  task 

ruE  New  International  Situation:  A 
Challenge  to  Polonia 
(By  Dr.  'Vincent  C.  Chrypinski) 
Recent  events  on  the  International  scene 
Indicate  quite  clearly  that  the  world  system 
established  after  WWII  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing its  end.  There  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee 
that  the  coming  order  will  be  more  Just  and 
more  stable,  and  that  it  will  provide  better 
conditions  for  independent  existence  and 
continued  development  of  smaller  nations. 
Yet.  the  fluidity  of  the  present  situation 
creates  circumstances  necessary  for  the  re- 
opening of  old,  apparently  closed,  policy  is- 
sues, including  the  Soviet  domination  of 
Poland  and  other  East  Central  European 
states. 
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The  future  of  this  region  will  depend  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  outcome  of  the  bargain- 
ing process  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  major  encounter  will 
prob.ibly  take  place  early  in  1973  at  a  con- 
ference en  European  security.  The  forthcom- 
ing visit  of  President  Nixon  to  Moscow  will 
mark  an  opening  of  preparatory  negotiations. 
It  Is  important  that  this  first  talk  should 
include  -n  its  agenda  matters  related  to  East 
Central  Europe,  and  to  Poland  specifically. 

Before  we  go  further  into  that  subject  one 
issue  h.is  to  De  mentioned  first,  namely  the 
Slno-Sovlet  conflict.  The  history  of  the  strife 
is  well  known.  Although  speaking  about  it 
one  must  remember  ideological  questions  too. 
all  facts  indicate  that  the  essence  of  the 
controversy  lies  in  the  contradiction  of  na- 
tional interest.  As  tilings  stand  now,  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  for  reconciliation. 

While  the  Soviet  Union's  difficulties  with 
China  considerably  weaken  her  overall  posi- 
tion and  should  make  Moscow  more  amenable 
to  deal  with  Washington,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  Kremlin  leaders  wil!  adopt  instead 
an  offensive  attitude  and  will  energetically 
try  to  obtain  from  President  Nixon  certain 
irrevocable  commitments  m  excliange  for  a 
promise  of  detente.  Undoubtedly,  major 
Soviet  preoccupation  is  to  consolidate  the 
Russian  hold  on  East  Central  Europe. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Moscow  may  believe 
that  the  American  acceptance  of  Soviet  pre- 
dominance in  East  Central  Europe  will  make 
loc.il  people  more  docile  and  thus  solve  Rus- 
sian problems  in  this  are.i.  But  they  are 
wrong  for  the  defiance  of  Moscow's  leadership 
has  been  caused  precisely  by  the  kind  of 
domination  which  the  Ru.'-rsians  want  con- 
firmed. The  nations  of  East  Central  Europe  do 
not  accept  tl;e  bondage  and — although,  as 
yet,  their  efforts  of  liberation  have  been 
brutally  crushed — hope  or  despair  will  un- 
doubtedly push  them  to  new  and  relentless 
deeds.  Thus,  the  kind  of  imposed  preponder- 
ance which  the  Russians  are  now  exercising 
over  East  Central  Europe  carries  with  It  a 
very  definite  threat  to  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  Europe  as  well  as  to  the  lioped  for 
progress  of  the  East-West  detente. 

Naturally,  President  Nixon  must  not  yield 
to  the  Russian  pressures.  His  acceptance  of 
Soviet  demands  would  be  contrary  to  the 
proclaimed  principles  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  would  seriously  undermine  the 
trust  and  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  among  all  freedom-loving  nations. 
Ultimately,  it  would  considerably  damage  the 
United  States'  position  as  a  world  power  by 
excluding  American  Influence  from  the  areas 
of  great  political  Importance. 

While  pronouncing  an  unequivocal  "no"  to 
Soviet  claims,  the  President  should  spare  no 
effort  in  dispelling  Russian  mistrust  and 
suspicion  that  the  United  States  is  seeking 
to  dislodge  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
establish  American  domination  of  East  Cen- 
tral Europe.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  give 
all  necessary  assurances  that  this  region 
would  enjoy  complete  freedom  to  continue, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  maintain  traditional 
ties  with  Russia. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  essential  as  well  as 
for  tacilcal  reasons,  tlie  President  cannot 
confine  himself  to  rejecting  the  Soviet  con- 
cept of  a  new  order,  but  must  present  an 
alternaiive  of  his  own.  There  are  several 
aspects  which  such  a  proposal  could  raise. 

First,  President  Nixon  could  proclaim  a 
firm  principle  of  "non-interference"  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  European  states,  including 
Soviet  ni)n-inter\entlon  in  East  Central  Eu- 
rope and  demand  that  Moscow  renounce 
the  "Brezhnev  doctrine."  Second,  he  could 
insist  on  a  full  discussion  of  the  ideological 
division  of  Europe  and  Its  dangers  to  secu- 
rity. Third,  he  could  propose  positive  meas- 
ures on  arms  control  and  balanced  troop  cuts 
in  Europe,  Fourth,  he  could  demand  the 
opening  of  an  economic,  cultural  and  sclen- 
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cooperauon    belween   the    two   parts    of 

jpe  through  free  movements  '"'f  :r.eii  and 

a.  Fifth,  he  coiild  express  a  deep  interest 

:he    preservaton   of   ethnic    identity   and 

ura;   heritage  of  ail   national   minorities 

itmg  the  Soviet  Union. 

connection  -A-ith   the  last  point.  Presl- 

Nixon  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the 

that  the  AmericaiLL-  of  Polish  origin  are 

tly  concerned  'Aith  the  fate  of  tlie  Polish 

onty  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  seri- 

y  disturbed   by   the  progressive  d'j;itruc- 

cf  Polish  historical  monuments  in  the 

in;orporated  into  the  USSR  alter  WWII 

re-jUU  of  the  Teheran  and  Yalta  agree- 

,t3  m  which   the  Amen-.an  Government 

infortunately    participated. 

fully.  President  Ni.xon  will  be  able  to 

ter   all    his    A-ill.    courage   and    talent    m 

uit  of  these  objectives.  There  is  no  evi- 

;e  however,  at   least   for  the  time  being. 

he   wishes   to   do   so.   Preoccupied   with 

difficulties    in    Vietnam    and    at    home. 

with    tremendcus    domest.c    pressure.^ 

uhdraw  into  an  isolationist  pasture,  the 

ident  may  te  tempted  to  buy  time  and  to 

the  M'oscow  xliV    .niy  as  a  courtesy  call 

Iding    a   sympathetic    undertone    to    the 

famous  concept  of     coexistence." 

that  as  it  may.  we  must  bring  to  the 

fs  attention  problems  close  to  the 

ts   of  Americans  of   Polish   descent   and 

t  that  tliey  be  raised  by  him  in  Moscow. 

ihould  also  clearly  indicate  tiiat   in  this 

imp'.-'rtant    domestically    and    interna- 

ly.  Americans  of  Polish  origin  will  re- 

with    special    interest    the    President's 

ts  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  United 

tes  and  'he  welfare  of  i*s  citizens. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INniAN'A 
7HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

HAMILTON.  Ml.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
D.  I  include  tlie  text  of  my  current 
report  concerning  sti'ike  legisla- 


STRIKL    Lf.lilSLATlON 

t    times   in   the  last   decade,   and   four 
in  the  last  tw..  years,  the  Congress  has 
called  upon  to  enact  jpeclal  legislation 
event,  or  to  halt,  rail  strikes  whlci:  were 
'lensiig  to  create  .x  national  emergency, 
tional  attention  to  crippling  transporta- 
stoppages   iia.-.   ;^rown    '.u    the   last    few 
as  these  strikes  have  increased  in  num- 
nd  ireqtiencv    The  dock  strikes  are  the 
recent  exar..;'le.  and  now.   a   new   rail- 
dispute  loom.?  on  the  horizon 
Congress  lias  responded  on  a  cr:sis-by- 
basis.  but  has  failed  to  propo.--e  legis- 
1  to  deal  with  these  strikes  before  they 
ises.  President  John-=ion  promised, 
fa'.led  to  deliver,  siich  legislation    Presi- 
Nlxon     has     proposed     legislation     to 
then  and  expand  Presidential  options 
dealing  with   transportation  strike.;.  The 
sticking    point    is   an    inability    to   get 
ts  by  labor  and  management  on  any 
ation  proposal.  If  these  two  parties  could 
an   sunendment    of   the   federal   strike 
already  f-n  the  books  would  be  relatlve- 
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easy 

Or  janized  labor  opposes  any  form  of  dis- 
pute settlement  In  a  mandatory  manner.  In- 
clud  ng  compulsory  arbitration.  Manage- 
men  traditionally  has  resisted  the  idea  of 
com]iulsory  arbitration  as  a  technique  of  set- 
tlem;nt.  although  that  attitude  has  become 
mor4  clouded  as  work  stoppages  become  more 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

widespread    and    bargaining    slakes    become 
higlier. 

There  are  t\^o  major  federal  laws  dealing 
with  labor  dispute  settlements.  The  Railway 
Labor  Act.  covering  railroads  and  airlines, 
mciudjs  such  procedures  for  settlement  as 
mediation,  and  the  establishment  of  emer- 
gency boards.  Ihe  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions I  Taft-Hartley)  Act,  covers  labor  dis- 
putes in  industries  affecting  commerce,  ex- 
cept the  rail  and  airline  industries.  The 
Taft-Hartley  emergency  procedures  include 
Presidential  boards  of  inquiry,  injunction 
proceedings,  medlatioii,  strike  ballots,  and 
Presidential  reports  to  Congress. 

Neither  law  has  worl-ied  effectively.  Under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  genuine  negotiations  between  disputing 
parties.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  not  guar- 
antee settlement  without  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. 

President  Nixon  has  urged  the  Congress 
on  several  occasions  to  pass  legislation  deal- 
ing with  national  emergency  labor  disputes. 
He  iias  rectimmended  that  the  emergency 
provisions  on  the  Railway  Labor  Act  be  re- 
pealed and  that  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  all 
traiisportation  industries,  including  rail- 
roads and  airlines,  be  subject  to  a  new  set 
of  Presideniial  options  under  the  Taft-Hari- 
loy  Act  Those  options  would  include  (1) 
extending  the  cooling  off  period  for  an  uddi- 
lioual  30  days,  (2i  permitting  partial  oper- 
ation of  the  struck  Industry,  and  (3)  in- 
voking a  "fiual  offer  selection"  on  the  partlei; 
in  dispute. 

Under  the  •final  otfer  '  procedure,  the  two 
parties  would  be  griven  three  days  to  submit 
either  one  or  two  final  offers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  If.  after  five  days  of  bargaining 
over  these  final  offers,  no  agreement  emerged, 
a  panel  of  three  neutral  members  would  be 
selected  by  the  disputants,  or  if  they  failed 
to  agree  on  a  panel,  the  President  would 
appoint  the  panel.  The  panel  would  then 
choose  one  of  the  final  offers  as  a  final,  bind- 
ing settlement. 

Neither  labor  nui  management  has  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  proposal.  Labor  ar- 
gues that  it  amounts  to  compulsory  settle- 
ment. Management,  which  has  traditionally 
opposed  compulsory  arbitration,  government 
seizure,  fact-finding  recommendations,  and 
the  ■arsenal  of  weapons"  approach  to  set- 
tlement, would  prefer  legislation  aimed  at 
seeking  a  power  balance  between  unions  and 
industry  which  the  economy  could  tolerate. 

Despite  a  continuous  buildup  of  public 
pressure  for  legislation  to  limit  transporta- 
tion strikes,  the  outlook  for  passage  of  such 
a  law  is  dim.  The  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  has  Indicated  It 
will  not  vote  out  legislation  this  Session. 
The  Senate  Labor  Committee,  however,  is 
schf  duling  hearings  this  month  on  proposals 
lo  deal  v.iih  transportation  strikes.  Includ- 
ing the  President's. 

In  my  view  the  Congress  has  failed  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  strike  which  threatens 
IV  national  emergency.  I  prefer  that  these 
disputes  be  settled  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process  without  government  In- 
terference. If  that  fails,  as  it  often  has  in 
the  past,  an  approach  must  be  found  which 
encourages,  and  perhaps  requires,  the  par- 
ties to  bnreain  to  flr.al  settlement. 


•SUCIRIN-     OFF     TIME'     IS     HERE 
FOR  FAMILY  IN  BARKHAMSTED 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we  find  ourselves  too  busy  to  appreciate 
the  marvelous  work  of  natui-e,  which  is 
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so  clearly  evident  at  this  time  of  year  in 
New  England. 

A  journey  through  New  England  now 
reveals  not  only  a  hardy  people  slowly 
recovering  from  the  harsh  effects  of  a 
.season's  snowfall,  but  also  sturdy  buck- 
ets hangmg  from  the  trunks  of  mapie 
trees  symbolic  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  peo- 
ple who  understand  that  natui-e  offers 
.secret  gilts. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Hartford 
Times  and  which  describes  the  adven- 
tures of  one  Barkhamsted  family  during 
■sugann'  off  time"  follows: 

I  From  the  Hartford  Times,  Mar.  2,  1972] 

"SuGARiN'    Off   Time"    Is    Here    for   Family 

i-\  Barkhamsted 

(By  Jan  Myles) 

It's  "nigh  on"  sugarln'  off  time  again  in 
New  England  and  a  lot  of  the  traditional 
sap  harvesters  like  Barkhamsted's  Irving  Hart 
and  family  have  already  set  out  buckets  In 
anticipation. 

"It's  hard  to  say  Just  when  to  begin  the 
tapping."  says  Hart,  who's  participated  in 
the  annua:  sugaring  off  since  his  childhood 
some  40  years  ago.  "But  It'll  be  any  time  now. 
The  Ideal  time  is  a  sunny  day  when  it's  about 
4U-45  degrees  but  freezes  at  night.  If  it's  too 
warm  or  too  cold,  the  sap  stops  or  turns  to 
poor  quality.  Sometimes  people — like  my  kids 
for  in.stance— get  too  anxious,"  Hart  chuckles, 
"and  want  to  tap  too  soon,  but  you  have  to 
wait  till  the  tree  thaws." 

To  Hart  who  is  a  profe.-sioiial  forrester  for 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commi.>;sion.  sugar- 
ing is  a  tre.i.  ured  hobby  shiired  with  all  the 
family  members. 

The  Harts'  four  sons.  Robert.  23.  James. 
21,  Paul,  19  and  Peter.  14.  have  grown  up 
with  the  sutrarinf.'  tradition 

A  fire  in  the  sap  house  15  year>  ago  might 
have  been  enough  to  discourage  a  family 
less  intere.ited  in  the  hobby.  The  fire  did 
quite  extensive  damage  before  the  Harts  man- 
aged to  extinguish  it — using  sap.  syrup  and 
"anything  we  could  lay  our  hands  on,"  Hart 
says. 

The  Han.-,  have  i(jO-i:-iO  buckets  out  this 
year.  When  they  feel  it's  time  to  sugar  off. 
they'll  drill  small  holes  in  the  trees.  Once 
the  sap  starts  running,  they'll  travel  from 
tree  to  tree  and  collect  the  sap  in  large  milk 
cans,  then  take  it  back  to  the  sap  house  to 
boil  until  it  thicken-;  nito  sprup. 

Hart  estimates  the  vield  this  season  should 
be  from  40  to  60  gallons  of  syrup.  What  the 
family  doesn't  use  for  private  purprses.  it 
markets  to  anyone  who  might  see  a  "SyTup 
for  Sale  '  sign  posted  on  the  road  near  the 
Hart  house  on  Center  Hill. 

The  forre.-ter  says  he  feels  the  Yankee 
tradition  of  '  making  your  own"  maple  syrup 
and  sugar  has  been  losing  popnlaritv  in  re- 
cent years,  partly  because  "people  don't  want 
to  bother  with  it."  and  partly  because  "some 
people  are  afraid  it  i.i  harmful  to  the  trees," 

Hart  says  the  latter  fear  is  unfounded 
since  "if  It's  done  properly  .  .  .  gauging 
the  number  of  buckets  on  a  tree  to  the  .size  of 
the  tree  and  so  forth,  there  won't  be  any 
tree  damage" 


PUBLIC  DOES  NOT  FAVOR 
GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time,  particularly  when  crime  appears  to 
be  on  the  increase,  a  sort  of  gun  hysteria 
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.irises  and  there  is  a  clamor  for  more  gun 
Lontrol.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  by  Mr.  Robert  R. 
HoUingsworth  from  my  iiometown  of 
Sylvania,  Ga,  Mr.  HoUingsworth  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Dixie  Sportsman,  a 
monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  outdoor  sportsmen.  He 
lias  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  read- 
ers the  very  interesting  poll  taken  uy 
Life  magazine  on  gun  control. 

For  years,  I  have  held  that  we  do  not 
need  more  legislation  to  prohibit  owner- 
siiip  of  gmis  or  to  register  guns  and  gun 
owners  but  wliat  we  do  need  is  stricter 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  heavier 
ptnalties  for  criminals  who  use  weapons 
to  terrorize,  maim,  and  kill.  The  misuse 
of  guns  by  criminals  and  our  irrespon- 
sible citizens  would  be  a  far  lesser  prob- 
lem if  we  removed  some  of  the  unreason- 
able restrictions  from  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  allowed  them  to  fully 
exercise  their  lawfully  granted  author- 
ity. It  would  appear,  from  this  poll,  that  a 
sizable  number,  30  percent,  keep  a  gun 
for  self -protection  and  would  not  favor 
any  further  abridgement  of  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as 
law-abiding  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

PiBLic   Not  in   ^'AVC'K   m    GcN   Control 

By  querying  43,000  readers.  Life  magazine 
m  Its  Jan.  14  issue  came  up  witli  hgures  in- 
dicating a  widespread  lear  of  U.S.  crime. 
Their  own  homes  felt  unsafe  to  78  per  centi 
the  city  streets  seemed  menacing  to  80  per 
cent.  Of  families.  43  per  cent  contained  at 
least  one  crime  victim  during  1971 1  41  per 
cent  felt  that  police  protection  was  inade- 
quate: 70  rer  cent  would  pay  added  taxes  for 
improved  tjolicing.  But  30  per  cent  of  the 
populace,  said  Life,  hedged  all  bets  by  keej)- 
inga  gun  for  self-protection. 

To  some  this  might  seem  cause  lor  plaster- 
tight  gun-control  edicts,  but  the  study  also 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  queried  read- 
ers saw  no  virtue  at  all  in  that  approaciv 

"Gun  Control  laws,  particularly  those  pro- 
posed by  Sei.ator  Hart  of  Michigan  and  Mayor 
Lindsay  of  New  Y^rk  found  no  sym- 
pr,.thy  .  .  .,"  said  the  Life  article.  Responses 
indicated  the  police  should  offer  gun-han- 
dling clinics,  every  criminal  is  a  potential 
killer,  and  so  on. 

Life's  30  per  cent  ligiire  lor  households  con- 
taining guns  for  protection  may  or  may  not 
be  coirect.  Perhaps  greater  weight  •■■■hould 
be  given  the  higher  figures,  includi.ig  fire- 
arms u"ed  for  target  shooting  and  hunting 
rather  than  self-defense,  which  have  been 
cited  in  other  surveys.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  public  does  not  want  confiscation,  does 
feel  that  the  road  to  crime  control  is  not 
by  tightening  up  on  firearms  but  rather  by 
tightening  up  on  crimina!?- 


CONGRESSIMEN  MICHAEL  HARRING- 
TON /AND  LES  ASPIN  DEMAND 
FACTS  ABOUT  THE   AIR  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE:-' 


Mr. 


Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 
DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 


herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Globe  of  March  13,  1972,  commending 
our  two  colleagues.  Congressman  Har- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RiNGTON  of  Massachusetts  and  Congress- 
man AspiN  of  'Wisconsin. 

These  two  Congressmen,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, are  doing  all  of  us  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  service  in  their  persistent 
quest  for  the  basic  information  concern- 
ing the  widening  air  war  the  results  of 
which  are  bringing  total  devastation  to 
the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam— a  nation  v>hich  is  our  ally. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Making   War   By    Secrecy 

Is  the  air  war  in  Indochina  really  wmtiing 
down  as  President  Nixon  has  claimed?  Two 
Congressmen,  Rep>s.  Michael  Harrington  iD- 
Mass.)  and  Les  Aspin  (D-Wis.),  charged  over 
the  weekend  that  it  is  not,  and  that  the 
American  people  are  being  deceived. 

The  two  congressmen,  both  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  say 
that  not  only  the  public  but  the  committee, 
too,  are  not  being  told  of  the  scope  or  in- 
tensity of  the  bombing. 

More  than  a  week  ago.  the  US  command 
in  Saigon  announced  that  it  would  no  longer 
make  public  the  number  of  planes  or  Indi- 
vidual missions  involved  in  raids  over  North 
■Vietnam.  The  reason  given  was  that  such 
information  might  be  of  use  to  the  enemy, 
but  in  the  past  the  information  had  only 
been  released  well  after  the  raids  had  oc- 
curred, at  a  time  when  the  other  side  surely 
knew  all  it  needed   to  know  about  tliem. 

Why,  then,  the  sudden  change?  Perhaps 
part  of  the  answer  was  given  In  dispatches 
from  Saigon  last  Friday  reporting  that  US 
planes  had  struck  .nto  North  'Vietnam  for 
the  11th  straiij'lit  day  which  set  a  record  for 
consecutive  days  of  attacks  there  since  Pres- 
ideiit  Johnson  halted  the  bombing  of  that 
country  Nov.  1.  1968.  The  previous  record 
of  10  days  of  consecutive  bombing  wa.s  set 
only  last  Dec.  21-30, 

And  in  the  first  72  days  of  this  year.  In- 
cluding the  week  Unit  was  supposed  to  have 
"changed  ilie  world"  when  Mr.  Nixon  came 
t.i  China  "In  peace  for  all  mankind."  US 
planes  have  made  no  less  than  93  air  strikes 
into  North  Vietnam  in  the  name  of  "protec- 
tive reaction" 

Other  indicators  of  a  widening  air  war 
are  the  stationing  of  four  aircraft  carriers  off 
Indochina  end  the  doubling  of  the  number 
of  B-.''>2's  available  for  bombing  in  the  last 
inontli. 

Why.  then,  all  the  secrecy?  Dennis  J. 
Doolin.  Deputy  Asst.  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  writes  a  let- 
ter to  Cong.  Aspm  referring  to  "tlie  extreme 
sensitivity"  cf  the  data  requested. 

Herbert  Klein.  Director  of  Comraunica- 
tifjiis  for  the  Executive  Branch,  queries  the 
Pentagon  and  Is  told  that  it  doesn't  give  the 
same  "priority"  to  the  bombing  data  as  it 
does  to  our  own  casualty  figures,  and  that 
the  latter  have  to  do  with  personnel,  and 
the  former  concern  "materiel." 

From  all  this  the  conclusion  is  Inescapa- 
ble that  the  Pentagon's  priorities  are  hor- 
ribly and  barbarously  confused.  It  simply 
will  not  equate  bombing  figures  with  killing 
people. 

With  the  air  war  at  Its  highest  peak  since 
the  bombini,  halt  of  1968,  American  officials 
are  claiming  that  air  power  is  the  only 
.means  left  of  influencing  the  military  sit- 
uation. But  they  are  expecting  it  to  do  what 
It  utterly  failed  to  do  for  so  many  years 
even  v;ith  our  massive  pov.'er  on  the  ground. 

They  liave  yet  to  learn  from  John  Donne 
that  "any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  be- 
cause I  am  Involved  in  mankind,  .  .  ." 

They  must  be  told  by  Congress  and  the 
people  that  this  is  still  a  government  run 
liy  civilians,  and  that  the  bombing  figures 
must  be  made  public. 
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MORE    ON    CANADIAN    CONCERN 
OVER  THE  ALASKA  PIPEUNE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
lo  include  m  the  Record  today  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Toronto  Globe,  which  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  with  the 
Alaska  pipeline  will  find  of  interest.  It 
lorcelully  expresses  Canada's  profound 
concern  with  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  its  possible  environmental 
consequences  lor  Canada. 

The  article  follows: 

jfrom  the  Toronto  Globe.  Feb.  11.   1972) 
DiniiMMAS  IN   On. 

li  should  be  of  vital  interest  to  Canadians 
that  tne  report  produced  this  week  on  the 
dangers  of  oil  pollution  to  the  West  Coast 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  pro- 
duced only  because  the  United  States  has  a 
law  called  the  National  Environmental  Pro- 
jection Act  which  forces  such  studies  to  be 
made  and  published. 

The  Umted  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior did  not  v.ant  to  produce  this  report. 
it  delayed  and  delayed,  and  probably  oroaght 
It  out  in  the  end  only  because  the  U.S.  courts 
l»ad  already  made  it  plain,  with  their  treat- 
ment of  off-shore  drilling  proposals  f>jr  ihe 
U.S.  East  Coast,  that  no  environmental  stud- 
ies and  recorts  meant  no  plans  permitted  to 
proceed. 

The  U.S.  Interior  Department  has  been 
anxious,  with  three  of  the  v-orld's  largest  oil 
companies,  to  bull  througli  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  System,  which  would  deliver  Alaskan 
oil  through  a  pipe  crossing  delicate  tundra 
and  one  of  the  most  earthquake-prone  zones 
m  the  world,  to  one  of  the  stormiest  pori.- 
in  tlie  world,  for  transshipment  into  taiik- 
ers  which  would  proceed  through  some  of 
the  roughest  seas  in  the  world  down  me 
entire  West  Coast  of  Canada  and  most  of  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  report,  produced  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  outlines  the  horrendous  dangers  cf 
one  part  only  of  this  trip — that  by  tanker 
from  Alaska. 

The  study  reports  that  statistics  show  that 
140.000  barrels  of  oil  will  be  accidental y 
spilled  off  Canadian  and  U.S.  coasts  every 
year,  and  that  there  will  also  be  an  average 
of  one  casualty  i  collision  or  grounding  of  a 
tanker)  on  the  route  every  year.  In  addition 
there  will  be  oil  lost  during  loading  and  un- 
loading, small  spills  in  harbors,  and  the  fre- 
quent and  deliberate  discharge  of  oil  during 
sengoing  tank-cleaning  operations. 

Since  these  will  be  the  largest  tankers  ever 
devised  by  man,  and  since  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  experience  of  the 
great  destruction  and  cost  of  large  (but  not 
so  large  as  the  future  cotild  provide)  oil 
spills,  the  projection  of  the  study  Is  shock- 
ing In  the  extreme;  so  shocking,  indeed,  that 
the  U.S.  Interior  Department  has  finally  ad- 
mitted that  It  Is  going  to  have  to  consider 
alternative  methods  of  moving  the  oil.  which 
would  include  doing  It  by  pipeline  through 
Canada 

The  questions  raised  by  this  study  In 
Cinada  are  several. 

Tlie  Canadian  Government  was  slow  and 
reluctant  to  protest  the  dangers  to  which  the 
TAPS  plan  would  expose  our  West  Coast. 
In  'he  end.  however.  External  Affairs  Minister 
Mitchell  Sharp  did  convey  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Its  ciihcern.  Parliament  was  more 
firm.  It  gave  unanimous  support  to  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  Commons  which 
vigorously  opposed  the  tanker  route 
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Tpe    present    report    should    prove    to    the 

rnment    that   the   cause   for   concern   is 

and  that  Conservative  Heath  Macquar- 

vas  correct  when  he  told  the  House  "that 

cannot    be    too    concerned    and    should 

ess  our  concern  day  m  and  day  out". 

second  question  that  is  raised  is  why 

a  does  not  itself  liave  an  act  that  re- 

es  environmental  studies  to  be  made  and 

ished  before  projects  which  could  affect 

environment  are  launched    U.S.  citizens 

been  able  to  work  through  the  courts 

alt,  perhaps  forever,  the  very  dangerous 

and  at  least  to  force  public  exposure 

11  rs  dangers    Canadian  citizens  do  no: 

;  the  same  powers  and,  m  fact,  our  East 

IS  now  being  e.xplored  for  oil  and  gas 

the  Governments  blessing,  under  con- 

l{>tLs  just   as  dangerous  as   those  exposed 

the  West  Coast 

third  matter  to  be  pondered  is  that 

long   delay   over   TAPS    will    force    both 

Government    and    the    oil    industry    to 

ider  the  alternative  of  delivering  the  oil 

ipeline   through   Canada.   Hoa-  safe   will 

be  for  Canada"'  It  is  true  that  ;he  Gov - 

nent  has  been  involved  with  the  oil  com- 

s  in  extensive  research  on  the  impact 

and  gais  pipelines   on   Canada  s   north 

that  A.  D.  Hunt,  assistant  deputy  mln- 

for  the  MiuLster  of  Northern   Develop- 

t.  said  last  week  that     we  expect  that  by 

Biid  of  this  curreii    year  we  will  have  ade- 

e  information  to  deal  with  any  appUca- 

■  for  an  oli   or   gas  pipeline. 

is  "adequate  iiiformatlou"  must  be  made 

lable  to  the  public. 

It   even   if   pipelines   can   be   safely   cou- 

ted    I  and    US     environmentalists    give 

a  far  higher  marks  for  research  in  this 

han  they  do  the  United  States)    what 

sucl;   pipelines  do   to  Canada   in  the 

s    of    economics    and    sovereignty^    How 

they  affect  ovir  balance  of  payments^ 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


March  15,  1972 


How    far   along    the    road    to   a    continental 
energy  policy  would   they   take  us? 

If  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  is  being 
pushed  to  consider  urgent  questions  it  would 
rather  evade,  so  is  Canada. 


THE  UOTH  A>iNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 
OF  JANE  DELANO.  FOUNDER  OF 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  SERVICES 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  March  14,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  12 
was  the  UOth  amiiversary  of  the  birth  of 
Jane  Delano,  lounder  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Services,  and  warm  friend  of 
those  who  suiter. 

Jane  Delano  lived  a  life  of  selflessness 
and  dedication  These  virtues,  coupled 
with  her  imaginative  and  innovative 
mind,  raised  nursing  to  higher  levels  of 
service. 

From  1888  until  her  death  m  1919,  the 
fervent  desire  of  Jane  Delano  to  improve 
nursing  and  public  health  services  was 
constant.  Introduced  to  the  needs  and  in- 
adequacies of  health  facilities  during  a 
3-year  stay  in  a  typhoid-ridden  Arizona 
town.  Jane  Delano  became  committed  to 
the  goal  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  sick. 
In  retrospect,  her  contributions  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  during  her  early  years 
foreshadowed  lier  marvelous  contribu- 
tions to  the  needy  during  the  First  World 
War. 


As  head  of  the  girl's  department  at  the 
House  of  Refuge,  Randalls  Island,  N,Y., 
Jane  Delano  exhibited  great  warmth  as 
well  as  firm  discipline — qualities  she  re- 
tained in  her  important  post  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing.  As  an  educator  she  revised 
curriculum  and  broadened  the  perspec- 
tive and  dignity  of  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. 

It  was  therefore  natural  for  Miss 
Delano  to  become  the  guiding  light  of 
the  Red  Cross,  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Services  in  1905.  In  this  position,  Miss 
Delano  implemented  a  plan  which  sub- 
stantially increased  the  volume  of  avail- 
able nursing  services.  In  1910  she  stated; 

The  committees,  with  nearly  1,300  enrolled 
nurses,  are  a  guarantee  to  the  Nation  that 
neither  the  stress  of  calamilty  nor  the  tur- 
moil of  war  will  ever  again  find  us  totaUy 
unprepared. 

Under  Miss  Delano's  leadership,  the 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Services  grew  dramat- 
ically over  the  years.  When  Americans 
answered  the  call  to  arms  during  World 
War  I,  nearly  20,000  enrolled  Red  Cross 
nurses,  under  the  direction  of  Jane 
Delano,  responded  and  served. 

Today,  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Services 
IS  a  living  memorial  to  this  "first  lady" 
of  American  nursing.  Although  she  was 
often  decorated,  she  sought  neither  rib- 
bons nor  medals  but  the  love  and  respect 
uf  her  fellow  nurses.  She  deservedly 
earned  the  unending  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  an  entire  nation. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
callsd  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen. 
a  S(  inator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


The 


PRAYER 

Chaplam,  the  Reverend  Edward 
Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
praAfer : 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save,  amid 
the  changes  of  all  that  is  temporal  and 
visi  3le,  give  us  clear  eyes  and  clean  minds 
to  c  iscern  the  shinmg  truth  of  the  eter- 
nal and  the  invisible.  May  this  place  with 
Its  ( lome  pointing  skyward  still  symbolize 
to  i.U  mankind  a  peo^ile  whose  eyes  of 
fait:i  are  ever  turned  toward  Thee.  Help 
rho  labor  within  its  walls  to  walk  and 
with  hearts  attuned  to  Thy  pres- 
We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  this  Nation 
become  a  spiritual  bastion  of  those 
and  eternal  verities  upon 
our  freedoms  were  reared  amd 
upoh  which  they  must  rest  if  we  are  to 
rerriain  a  great  and  good  and  strong  peo- 
Help  us  to  do  our  part  according  to 
wUl. 
li  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen, 


U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington     DC,   March    15,    1972. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B 
.■\LLEN  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  .Mabama. 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

.■iLLEN     J.     ELLENDER. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  AIJjEN  tiiereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
-session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  JoiUTial  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. March  14,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


r^ESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Ilhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
Ml  .  Ellenderi  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
foil  )wing  letter: 


VACATING  OF  TIME  FOR  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  TO 
SPEAK  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Byrdi,  be  vacated  and  that  the  15 
minutes  allowed  for  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  be  allocated  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  who  is 
now  presiding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr.  Allen  > .  Without  objection,  it 
i.s  so  ordered. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO  LIBERTY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  which  he  notes  the  "es- 
sential role"  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  in  the  new  phase  of  East- 
Wc.-t  relations  now  developing.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  President's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  close  attention  of  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues. 

There  beiufj  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Minority  Leader 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Hugh  :  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the 
present  impasse  in  funding  for  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  It  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  these  Institutions  can  play 
-in  essential  role  In  the  reorienting  of  East- 
West  relations  which  is  now  taking  place 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  under. 

There  are  of  course  differing  points  of  view 
concerning  the   way   in    which   these   radios 
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are  funded  and  the  role  they  should  play  In 
the  future.  But  differences  over  these  Issues 
need  not  and  must  not  result  In  the  denial 
of  all  Federal  funding.  Yet  this  Is  a  very 
real  danger  at  the  present  time.  If  the  dead- 
lock is  not  broken  by  Monday,  March  13. 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  will 
have  to  take  major  steps  toward  terminating 
their  operations. 

It  would  appear  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  are  close  to  agreement  on  the 
))a.slc  funding  question  and  that  the  gap  be- 
tween them  can  be  easily  bridged  without 
prejudging  the  final  resolution  of  the  other 
issues.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  a  special 
interest  in  resolving  the  unhappy  Impasse  so 
that  these  two  radios  will  not  have  to  termi- 
nate their  important  mlsslonE. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  AID  FOR  MASS 
TRANSIT  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
11  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  the  essential  need 
for  Federal  aid  to  our  Nation's  mass 
transit  systems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

First    Aid    for    Mass    Transit 

Compared  with  a  Federal  farm  subsidy 
of  $5.5  billion,  a  mere  $400-mlllion  contribu- 
tion to  the  operation  of  the  country's  mass 
tr.inslt  lines  may  seem  too  modest  to  warrant 
enthusiasm.  But  that  is  what  the  Institute 
for  Rapid  Transit  estimates  to  be  the  annual 
operating  deficit  of  the  nation's  bus,  subway 
and  commuter  lines.  And  it  is  what  an  emer- 
gency bill  introduced  by  Representative  Koch 
of  New  York  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment put  up  In  order  to  stabilize  fare 
structures  and  save  the  lines  from  further 
deterioration. 

The  Senate  last  week  voted  the  subsidy  as 
part  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1972.  Its  chances  of  getting  House  ap- 
proval have  been  enhanced  by  the  formula 
Included  in  the  Koch  bill  at  the  urging  of 
the  Institute's  president.  Dr.  WllUam  J.  Ro- 
han, chairman  of  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority.  To  assure  an  equi- 
table distribution,  avoid  the  risk  of  sinking 
money  into  a  bottomless  pit  and  escape  the 
political  risks  of  choosing  between  conflicting 
claims,  the  funds  woxild  be  allocated  on  the 
simple  basis  of  the  number  of  passengers 
served.  A  bus  line  In  a  rural  area  would  be 
entitled  to  proportionally  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  New  York  subway. 

The  bind  In  which  almost  all  mass  transit 
lines  find  themselves  is  by  now  familiar.  The 
more  they  deteriorate,  the  fewer  passengers 
they  attract,  the  greater  their  deficit  becomes, 
the  higher  their  fares  rise,  the  more  passen- 
gers they  lose  and  the  further.  In  turn,  they 
r\m  down — In  an  ever  more  depressing  cycle 

The  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  testified,  typi- 
cally, that  the  transit  line  of  his  city  carried 
132  million  passengers  in  the  late  nlneteen- 
fortles  but  only  21  million  last  year  and  the 
number  Is  still  dropping.  Officials  of  a  St. 
Louis  bus  company  warned  that  unless  they 
could  count  on  outside  help  by  the  end  of 
this  summer,  the  whole  bus  system  of  that 
city  would  simply  grind  to  a  halt. 

Anyone  who  has  waited  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  a  dirty  New  York  subway  plat- 
form for  a  dirtier  train,  or  ridden  a  decayed 
commuter  coach  into  the  city — annoylngly 
late  and  maddeningly  overcharged — will  sym- 
pathize with  his  Midwestern  fellow-sufferers 
Mr.  Koch's  bill  deserves  support 


THE     CITY    AND    THE     SUBURB— A 
MAIN  ISSUE  OF  THE   1970'S 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  address  by  Robert  Dickey  III. 
president  of  Dravo  Corp.  of  Pittsbui-gh. 
Pa.  His  talk  attracted  con.siderable  at- 
tention and  notice  by  the  news  media  and 
others.  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in 
an  editorial  characterized  it: 

Once  In  a  long  time  a  man  comes  along 
who  courageously  and  to  the  point  "tells 
it  like  It  Is"  so  that  the  speech  becomes  a 
milestone  In  Itself. 

Bob's  talk  is  a  very  thoughtful  expres- 
.sion  of  some  of  the  real  problems  that 
face  the  urban-suburban  complex.  But 
he  went  further  and  suggested  some  pos- 
sible resolutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  be  print.ed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  City  and  the  Suburb  A  Main  Issue 

OF    THE    1970's 

I'm  very  pleased  to  have  thi.'^  opportunity 
to  address  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Pittfbtirgh  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  of  the  .American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation. I  thank  you  for  your  invitation.  Be- 
cause there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  some  of  my  thought";  and  conclu- 
sions. I  should  point  out  that  I  am  .--i^eaklng 
as  a  private  citizen,  and  that  these  views 
are  strictly  my  own.  althnueh  ijerhajis  shared 
by  others. 

I  propo-se  to  t«lk  today,  not  about  eco- 
nomics, but  about  an  issue — a  nationwide 
problem — one  that  Is  going  to  receive  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  attention  over  the 
next  decade,  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere. 
The  issue  is  not  exactly  ignored  today,  but 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  many  of  us 
may  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  it  Is 
about  to  come  front-and-center  on  the  na- 
tional scene. 

I  refer  to  the  battle  that  Is  shaping  up 
between  the  city  and  the  suburb,  the  first 
.skirmishes  of  which  are  now  being  fought 
in  the  courts. 

On  one  side  of  this  struggle  will  be  tho.«e 
in  the  city's  outlying  communities  who  want 
certain  arrangements  to  stay  as  they  are:  the 
local  taxes  they  pay:  the  education  of  their 
children;  the  physical  comp>osition  of  the 
neighborhood  they  live  in.  and  the  control 
they  have  over  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
allowed  to  live  in  their  community. 

On  the  other  side  will  be  those  in  the 
city  who  seek  adjustments  to  those  arrange- 
ments. Supporting  the  city  will  be  federal 
and  state  agencies,  with  their  lawyers  and 
technicians  carrying  court  orders  and  execu- 
tive rulings  in  their  hands.  Seme  .suburban 
groups,  as  of  now,  give  every  Indication  that 
they  intend  to  battle  the  agencies,  courts, 
lawyers  and  technicians  every  step  of  the 
way — in  the  .streets  if  necessary. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
large  American  cities;  but  let  me  mention 
some  of  the  major  points  to  ser^'e  as  back- 
ground, and  to  lead  us  later  into  a  discussion 
of  these  things  in  relation  to  our  own  city. 

Since  1950.  some  twenty  million  people 
with  little  education  and  limited  skills,  many 
of  them  black,  have  moved  from  rural  areas 
to  the  cities.  The  majority  of  them  moved  di- 
rectly into  the  inner  city  slum  areas.  Federal 
aid  to  the  cities.  In  providing  welfare  benefits 
and  services  to  these  people,  h.is  encouraged 
.md  stibsldized  that  massive  "in-mlgration" 
to  the  cities 

In  the  same  period.  :-ome  millions  of  mid- 
dle-income   families,    virtuallv    all    of    them 


white,  have  left  the  cities  to  take  up  residence 
m  surro.mding  suburbs.  The  1940  federal 
guarantee  of  mortgages,  to  some  degree,  con- 
tributed to  this    'out-mlgratlon." 

For  these  and  other  causes,  the  cities  have 
seen  their  tax  base  reduced:  the  cost  and 
range  of  their  social  services  substantially 
increased:  their  financial  and  social  problems 
multiplied;  racial  imbalance  developed:  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  individuals  lessened; 
substandard  housing  creating  new  slums; 
all  the  elements  of  the  familiar  'urban 
crisis." 

The  suburbs,  with  their  own  goals  and 
jjroblems.  accept  virtually  no  responsibility 
lor  the  viability  of  the  central  city,  and  they 
pay  relatively  little  to  It  m  the  way  of  taxes. 
though  they  do  depend  on  it  for  Jobs  and 
services. 

Our  own  region  Is  a  good  example  When 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  enacted  a  wage  tax 
back  in'l954.  it  included  non-residents  work- 
ing in  the  city.  The  eflectiveness  of  the  move 
wa.s  drastlcaliy  reduced  when  the  County's 
boroughs  and  townships  imposed  their  own 
wage  tax.  based  on  residencv  and  which  took 
precedence  over  the  city's 

As  L€l'<nd  Hazard  put  it  rather  \1vldly 
,'-ome  time  apo.  "Pitt.^burgh's  municipalities 
.snuggle  up  to  Pittsburgh  for  economic 
warmth,  like  little  pigs  10  an  old  sow.  suck- 
ling her  milk,  and  they  think  they  cAn  keep 
on  doing  it  if  the  sow  dies," 

While  sharing  the  advantages  and  services 
of  the  city,  Including  a  place  to  work  las  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  out  of  every  four  Jobs  in 
Allegheny  County  Is  In  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh), the  typical  subtirb  not  only  fails  to 
pay  Its  share  of  the  cost,  but  also  denies 
suburban  privileges  to  many  outsiders 

Take  the  case  of  housing  Mai<y  American 
suburbs  maintain  zoning  restrictions  that  ef- 
fectively prevent  low  and  moderate-Income 
families  from  leaving  the  city  to  live  In  those 
suburbs.  Restrictive  devices.  In  fact,  have  ex- 
cluded the  poor.  low-Income  and  non-white 
groups  from  almost  all  communities  devel- 
oped in  this  country  since  World  War  II  We 
may  have  a  full  understanding  of  why  and 
how  that  has  happef.ed.  and  we  may  even 
think  It  was  inevitable;  but  I  don't  believe 
anyone  can  be  proud  of  It  In  anv  case  we 
are  paying  for  It  now. 

The  exclusionary  devices  are  largely  legal 
and  economic,  based  on  minimum  ^{7^  of  lots 
and  restrictions  against  the  lower  cost  forms 
of  houslnc:  row  houses,  garden  apartments. 
high-rise  apartments  and  individual  units  on 
quarter-acre  lots  In  eight  counties  of  New 
Jersey,  for  example.  82  per  cent  of  the  vacant 
developable  land  Is  zoned  for  lots  of  not  less 
than  one-half  acre, 

Anatole  France  once  said  of  French  law 
that,  in  Its  equal  majesty,  it  forbids  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike  from  sleeping  under 
bridges.  The  suburb.in  zoning  laws  are  equal- 
ly Impartial  They  force  both  rich  and  poor 
to  build  single-family  dwellings  of  at  least 
a  given  size  on  lots  no  smaller  than  a  specified 
area  The  effect,  however.  Is  to  keep  out  the 
poor,  the  low-income  blue-collar  worker,  the 
young  marrieds,  the  elderly  on  fixed  Incomes, 
and  the  black  family  seeking  to  better  Itself 
and  escape  the  crime  and  violence  of  the 
ghetto.  Interestingly  enough.  In  Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  most  of  those  excluded  are 
white:  for  they  make  up  five-sixths  of  our 
poor  population,  as  defined  by  government 
standards. 

Economic  and  legal  exclusion,  of  course. 
is  deeply  ingrained  in  custom  and  Is  all  too 
often  reinforced  by  discnminatorv  pricing 
and  by  the  social  pressure.'  exerted  ^n  fami- 
lies that  move  into  neigh borhtxjds  where 
thev  are  not  welcome.  When  an  effort  l.s  made 
to  re:ax  these  restrictions,  for  a  special  situa- 
tion, the  fear  of  setting  a  precedent  is  gen- 
erally overriding, 

Tl;e  problem  is  worsened  by  the  current 
'rend  of  plants  and  ofllces  to  move  to  the 
outer  perlpherv   of   the   cities.   Some   70  per 
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I  nev;  plan:  sf.es 
burban    areas     T 


>,re  uj'.v  'oe-ng  '.ocated 
■■.a:    means    that    Job 
un;:les    are    being    decen'raUzed.    bu: 
Ob    market    Is   not.    If    the    blue-collar 
r    ii    unable    for    social    or    economic 
l.s   :o  live   In  a  suburb   near  hl.s  plant 
it  spend  addi-ional   time  and  money 
lutlns:.  More  often,  the  plant  Is  simply 
cce.=yib:e  by  public  transpor'atlon  but 
be  re.iched  by  car.  We  too  ep..=;l!y  assume 
everv  American  family  has  ,.:  least  one 
ut  in  this  part  of  our  state,  one-half 
•poor"  households  do  not. 
story  of  Mah-.vah.  Ne-*-  Jersey,   which 
■eportcd   In   a   New  York   Tlm.es   article 
J^vember.  is  a  classic  case  of  workers 
residential    access    to    the    suburban 
unity  in   which   they  work.   The  Ford 
there  employs  4.200  workers,  of  whom 
about   90  live   In   Mahwah.   The  others 
such  places  as  Elizabeth  and  Newark. 
Id  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  workers 
o    live    in    Newark,    twenty-five 
from  their  Jobs,  rathe.-   -ban   in   Mah- 
where  they  work. 

any   case.   Mahwah   zoning   restrictioni; 
ively   exclude    most    of   the   Ford   plant 
?r5  from  residency.  The  plant   there  is 
'.ant  to.  and  draws  on.  a  whole  metro- 
n  area,  bvit  the  local  propertv  taxes  It 
benefit  only  re.^lden--  of  Mahwah.   In 
"he  residents  expect  taxpayers  in  other 
uni'ies  to  pay  for  edur^a'ine;  the  chll- 
cf  those  who  work  In  their  plant  but 
mot  live  In  their  town.  Under  such  ad- 
ges.  the  Mahwah  tax  rate  on  Industrial 
rty  Is  only  I  .55  per  cent  of  value.  New- 
hlch  hou.^es  and  educates  the  children 
arly   1,000   of   the   Ford   workers,   has   a 
ess  proper-y   *ax   of   7,14   per  cent, 
a  ma^er  of  interest,  the  Suburban  Ac- 
Institute.  White  Plains.  New  York,  has 
complaints  with   three  Federal   resula- 
acencles    asalnst    several    corporations 
plan  to  move  to  "exclu.?lonarv"  suburbs, 
omplalnts  charste  that,  bv  relocating  in 
nltles  where  their  employee.^  cannot 
th»  housing  market,  the  companies  are 
ily  crea'^lnc  conditions  of  em.plovment 
minatlon.  bu*  are  affirmatively  aiding  It, 
3  against  this  general  refusal  to  admit 
and    low-lncme    families    that    the 
eovernment  and  a  number  of  inde- 
nt groups  have  begun  a  campaign  that 
nake  headlines  in  the  197ns    And  I  be- 
he  campalet!  wlU  be  pu,-hed  no  mat- 
Is  In  the  White  House, 
rea.son  that  it  will  be  pushed  is  that 
nv  ether  attempts  to  alleviate  this  as- 
nf  the  urban  crisis  have  failed.  Public 
ng  in  the  inn^r  city  to  a  large  degree 
failure,   although   Federal   housing  ac- 
under  Mr,  Nixon  and  Mr.  Romnev  has 
■jreatlv    expanded.    Education    In    the 
Is  as  much  custodial  as  It  is  instruc- 
arge  investment  of  capital  in  the  slums 
oduced  little.  Pvibllc  welfare  Is  a  grow- 
liurden.  Urban  renewal  Is   a   failure   as 
the  ghettos  are  concerned.  The  slum 
are,   for  complex  and   varied   reasons. 
places  to  live  In   todav.   to   work   In. 
ng  up  chlldr  n  In.  than  they  were  a 
e  or  two  ago 

ognlzlng  these  failures  and  shortcom- 

those  responsible  for  analyzing  and  Im- 

ntlng  social   remedies.   In   the  Federal 

les.   In   the  programs   financed  by  the 

In  the  "think  tanks."  have  come 

;  firm  conclusion :  The  problems  of  the 

city  will  never  be  solved  In  the  inner 

10  matter  what  is  done  there.  Poor  peo- 

iwded   together   in   a   slum,   unskilled 

.'Ithout   hope  of   escape,   simply   create 

problems.  The  crisis  of  the  inner  city 

solved,  they  believe,  only  by  allowing 

to  follow  the  flow  of  "obs,  and  by 

and    blending    into   larger    mJddle 

ireas  in  the  surrounding  subiirbs.  Access 

sonable-cost  housing  is  the  key  both  to 

nd  to  dispersal.  It  is  the  key  to  honest. 

school  desegregation 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  an 
extremely  complex  social  problem,  loaded 
iK'ith  emotion  and  without  simple,  clear-ctit 
finswers.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  strong 
fsplin^s  and  frustrations  of  those  who  are 
denied  and  excluded.  On  the  other,  the 
deep  concern  of  those  who  live  in  a  pleasant, 
suburban  community.  They  express  the  fear 
that  the  quality  of  life  will  deteriorate  with 
an  influx  of  families  who  are  not  able  or 
-villing  to  accept  the  standards  of  their 
neighborhood  and  who  could  become  a 
burden  to  the  community. 

There  is  no  "pat."  easy  answer.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
,<ands  of  decent  la'.v-abiding  people  are 
denied  the  remedy  others  have  taken  of 
moving  to  homes  In  safe,  liveable  com- 
munities. As  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  campaign  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
thrusts  of  the  1970s.  The  government  Is  al- 
ready deeply  Involved  and  the  itivolvement 
:s  increasing. 

Each  year,  billions  of  dollars  in  grants 
and  loans  are  made  available  to  munici- 
palities for  renewal,  open  land  acquisition, 
'.rater  a-id  se-.vase  systems,  libraries  and  other 
programs.  Today  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  a'tach  s'rings  to  such  money.  Secretary 
Rom.nev  of  Housing  &  Urban  Development 
has  declared  that  his  department  will  hence- 
forth favor  -A-lth  federpl  aid  those  suburbs 
tl'.at  permit  the  construction  of  subsidized 
h-'u,>ing. 

The  federal  government  is  also  now  taking 
punitive  action  against  exclusionary  zoning 
ordinances  and  other  mtiniclpal  restrictions 
that  are  held  to  violate  the  BUI  of  Rights  and 
various  Civil  Rights  and  Employment  acts, 

A  Judge  has  ordered  the  public  schools  of 
Ri.-iimond  i  whir-h  are  70  per  cent  black)  and 
those  of  two  suburban  counties  (90  per  cent 
'.vhite)  to  merge  Into  one  metropolitan  unit. 
This  is  the  first  and  most  far-reaching  con- 
solidation order  ever  issued  by  a  federal 
■'ourt  seeking  to  end  classroom  segregation 
by  breaking  down  political  boundaries. 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  recently 
filed  suit  against  the  community  of  Black 
.Jack,  Missouri,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  that 
had  incorporated  a;,d  passed  zoning  legisla- 
tion to  exclude  certain  types  of  housing. 

Equally  important.  In  addition  to  the  "get 
•ough"  attitude  of  the  federal  government, 
municipalities  are  facing  nn  Increasingly 
hard  line  attitude  from  their  own  states. 

Massachusetts  has  enacted  a  state  zoning 
!a'.v  requiring  that  at  least  three  per  cent  of 
every  community's  vacant  land  be  made 
available  for  the  construction  of  lev  and 
nioderat'.'  income  housing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  held  un- 
constitutional a  zoning  plan  that  had  the 
effect  of  excluding  apartments  in  an  entire 
to'.vnshlp. 

There  is  r.o  question  that  a  drive  is  under 
■vay  to  open  the  suburbs,  and  that  every  city 
and  every  suburb  with  exclusionary  zoning 
ordinances  should  be  getting  ready  to  meet 
the  future  with  prepared  plans  and  policies. 
I  be'ieve  these  ch.inges  are  inevitable  and 
will  come  sooner  rather  than  later.  A  munici- 
palitv  with  a  pre'ciibed  program  of  action 
will  not  only  minimize  any  negative  Impact 
bu-  may  be  in  a  position  to  captalize  on  these 
changes  to  the  betterment  of  the  entire  area. 

Nt.v  ho'.v  about  Pittsburgh  and  the  metro- 
poMian  area  surroutidlng  it  that  makes  up 
Allegheny  County?  Are  these  developing 
forces  going  to  affect  us?  I  don't  think  there 
:=;  any  question  about  it.  the  answer  is  yes. 

We  have  most  of  the  problems  that  are  gen- 
erally presem  in  all  large  urban  areas  of 
our  country,  aUhough  In  many  -.vays  they 
are  of  a  more  manageable  nature  and  scale, 
Certalnlv.  '.ve  don't  share  the  size,  scope  and 
seriousness  of  the  problems  contended  with 
in  a  New  York  Citv 

For  one  thing,  there  is  no  ■wrenching  racial 
Imbalance  in   Pittsburgh  proper.   There  has 


been  a  relatively  small  exodus  of  white  in- 
habitants to  the  suburbs,  and  there  are 
many  fine,  sound  residential  neighborhoods 
In  the  city.  The  black  population  has  re- 
mained fairly  stable.  To  be  specific,  it  has 
risen  four  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years,  to 
twenty  per  cent,  and  most  of  it  is  native 
to  Pittsburgh.  By  accident  of  i^eopraDhv.  there 
has  been  no  tidal  wave  of  dispossessed 
Southern  farm  workers  such  as  have  moved 
into  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York.  De- 
troit and  Chicago, 

The  city,  the  county  and  the  whole  region 
have  benefitted,  moreover,  by  one  of  the 
greatest  renewal  programs  that  any  Ameri- 
can city  has  ever  seen.  One  that  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  brick  and  mortar  of  construc- 
tion but  also  includes  broad  consideration 
for  urban  life  and  for  human  resources. 

It  is  to  be  regreted  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  kind  of  cooperative  relationship 
that  existed  between  prior  city  administra- 
tions, and  the  organizations  that  created 
and  stimulated  the  Pittsburgh  redevelop- 
ment, does  not  exist  today. 

One  major  handicap  we  work  under  is 
typically  prevalent  in  many  of  the  country's 
metropolitan  areas.  Allegheny  County  is  cut 
up  iuto  nwny  separate,  distinct  and  auton- 
omous governmental  luiits.  Although  this 
is  essentially  one  community,  with  Pitts- 
burgh at  its  heart,  it  is  fragmentized  Into  129 
cities,  boroughs,  and  townships. 

32  of  those  municipalities  have  fewer  than 
2,500  inhabitants  each. 

20  of  them  occupy  less  than  one-half 
square  mile  of  land  each — about  the  size  of 
downtown  Pittsburgh. 

Only  a  few  of  these  \arious  units  have 
comprehensive  plans  for  guiding  the  growth 
and  development  of  their  jurisdictions. 

Our  problems,  of  ccur.ae,  are  county-wide, 
or  wider.  The  highways,  the  rivers,  the 
smoke  and  the  criminals  cross  administra- 
tive lines  as  though  they  did  not  exist.  It  l.s 
difncult  and  expensive  to  attack  large  prob- 
lems on  a  piecemeal  basis  with  piecemeal 
administrative  ofRces,  each  with  limited  jur- 
isdiction. In  my  opinion,  this  .irea's  problem.s 
cannot  bo  attacked  effectively  on  .nnything 
less  than  a  county-wide  basis.  In  today's 
world,  each  metropolitan  area  must  be  treated 
with  the  most  modern  administrative  tools, 
a  systems  approach,  relating  all  of  the  in- 
ter-acting parts.  And  that  can  best  be  done 
with  some  form  of  merger  or  consolidation 
of  services  between  the  city  and  the  county 

Such  a  merger,  a  proposed  Pittsburgh 
Metropolitan  Plan,  was  submitted  to  the  vot- 
ers in  1929.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  68 
per  cent  approved  it  then,  and  that  it  re- 
ceived a  majority  vote  of  82  of  the  countv's 
12?  local  units.  It  failed  to  pass,  however, 
because  It  did  not  obtain  the  required  t'wo- 
thirds  vote  In  certain  municipalities. 

The  metro  plan  was  revived  in  1955  with 
presentation  of  a  four-year,  high-level  studv 
of  governmental  services.  The  study  recom- 
mended a  highly  modiP.ed  form  of  federation, 
v-ith  stringent  protection  for  municipal  home 
rule:   but  it  never  got  off  the  ground. 

However,  many  things  have  happened  in 
the  past  seventeen  years  and  there  have  been 
a  great  ntimber  of  changes.  A  new  situation 
has  developed  that  gives  "consolidation"  new 
significance.  Let's  look  at  the  evidence. 

To  begin  with,  some  progress  has  already 
been  made  toward  the  assumption  of  serv- 
ices on  a  cotmty-wide  basis.  As  early  as  1940. 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  gave  up  Its"  separate 
assessment  of  property  for  taxation  and  ac- 
cepted the  County's  valuation.  Not  long  after. 
Pittsburgh  turned  over  the  institutional  care 
of  indigents  to  the  County.  Other  transfers 
followed,  and  County  government,  which  at 
one  time  had  done  little  more  than  collect 
taxes  and  look  after  roads  and  parks,  as- 
stimed  more  and  more  responsibilities,  under 
what  has  been  called  "a  metro  plan  In  re- 
verse." 
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The  merger  of  il^ese  functions  between 
the  City  and  County  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a  strong  force  at  work — the  pressure 
of  economic  logic.  The  steps  th.vt  have  been 
taken  demon5tr<ite  that  such  cortsolldation 
-nn  work  and,  that  where  applied,  it  saves 
nioney  and  improves  efficiency  and  services 

Tliere  is  now  county- wide  responsibility 
for  public  health  and,  within  limits,  for 
s,tnitary  sewage  disf>osal.  For  smoke  control. 
For  aviation  facilities.  For  many  welfare 
services.  For  traffic  planning,  crime  labora- 
tory, certain  aspects  of  mass  transit  and 
others. 

County-wide  assumption  of  other  func- 
tions has  been  proposed  and  is  being  stud- 
ied through  various  agencies. 

This  is  a  good  beginning,  but  the  far 
greater  opportunity  for  economy,  efficiency 
and  improved  quality  of  life  lies  ahead  of 
us.  There  are  many  needs  in  ■which  tliere 
'.vouid  be  almost  unanimous  agreement  that 
tliey  are  at  least  county-wide  in  nature  and 
should  be  administered  that  way. 

CorLsider,  for  example,  the  advantages  of 
a  centralized  tax  collection  office  at  the 
county  level.  It  would  serve  all  municipali- 
ties In  the  collection  of  real  estate,  pcr,"onp! 
property,  income  and  occupation  taxes  levied 
by  the  county,  city,  townships,  boroughs  and 
sciiool  districts.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  (he 
few  remaining  st.ates  where  taxes  are  col- 
lected by  locally  elected  officers,  in  the  man- 
ner of  year  1870.  A  centralized  system  would 
eliminate  the  fees  paid  to  scores  of  local  col- 
lectors, fees  running  from  one  to  five  per 
rent. 

Jacksonville,  a  recent  city-county  merger, 
saved  $350,000  when  it  merged  its  separate 
tax  offices. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  a  coordinated 
purchasing  system  adniinlstered  In  a  coun- 
ty-wide department  of  purchasing.  Few  of 
the  County's  municipalities  have  sound  pur- 
chasing systems.  They  can't  afford  to.  Most 
of  their  buying  is  in  small  quantities  and 
without  adequate  inspection  of  the  mate- 
rial purchased.  And,  except  in  the  city  and 
co^iinty  operations,  there  is  little  attempt  to 
standardize  and  test.  .Again,  referring  to 
Jacksonville,  it  saved  $500,000  by  centralized 
Ij'archa.sing  of  ix)lice  cars  alone. 

Consider  the  benefits  of  county-^wlde  con- 
solidation of  police  oi>eratlons.  We  especially 
need  centralization  of  police  and  fire  com- 
munication systems.  Most  of  the  various  mu- 
nicipalities and  townships  communicate  with 
their  respective  police  cars  by  radio  over 
wave  lengths  that  differ  between  the  various 
communities  and  Pittsburgh.  With  our  prob- 
lems of  crime,  dope  and  drug  abuse,  and  ris- 
ing costs,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  support 
duplicate  and  fragmented  police  forces  in 
these  times. 

A  case  can  be  made  In  the  same  way  for 
county-wide  refuse  and  garbage  collection, 
water  supply  and  distribution,  minimum  and 
standardized  building  codes  and  regulations 
and  several  other  services. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  suggestions  on  the  basis  of  con- 
solidation as  contrasted  with  a  complete  and 
total  merger,  including  the  elimination  of 
129  separate  political  entities.  I'm  afraid 
that,  although  I  believe  this  move  is  desir- 
able and  ultimately  Inevitable  to  force  the 
issue  at  this  time  would  be  the  kiss  of  death. 
Regrettably,  in  some  places,  the  word  "Metro- 
polltanlsm"  just  does  not  conjtire  up  the 
image  of  something  having  "redeeming  social 
value." 

Those  who  have  studied  and  favor  county- 
.vide  consolidated  government,  hold  strongly 
to  the  position  that  It  Is  possible  *^o  have 
such  a  government,  make  major  reductions 
in  costs.  Improve  the  overall  well-being  of 
the  area,  and  still  permit  the  municipalities 
to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy. 

While  reduction  In  cost  and  improved  ef- 
ficiency are  Important  benefits  of  city -county 


consolidation,  government  officials  and  civic 
leaders  of  other  major  cities  that  have  moved 
in  this  direction  speak  of  even  more  Impor- 
tant results.  They  report  better  race  rela- 
tions, up-graded  schools,  stabilized  taxes,  ex- 
panded municipal  services,  better  police  pro- 
tection, lower  Insurance  rat€s.  and  an  eco- 
nomic upsurge,  A  Business  Week  article  re- 
ports that  city-suburban  clashe.s  have  died 
out,  partly  because  the  city  no  longer  has  t" 
worrj'  about  losing  its  taxpaying  enterpri.ses 
to  the  surrounding  area.  The  end  of  constant 
bickering  between  city  and  county,  they  say, 
has  brought  new  business  confidence  to  the 
central  city.  It  seems  to  me.  we  could  cer- 
tainly stand  a  little  less  bickering  here  In 
Pittsburgh, 

It  must  be  clear  to  you  that  I  have  been 
talking  about  two  diffen.'iit  subjects  today; 
the  coining  federal  aiid  ^taie  campaign  to 
open  the  suburbs  to  lo'.v  income  hou,'^ing;  and 
the  possible  merits  of  city-county  consolida- 
tion, Actvially.  the  two  are  so  interlaced 
that  they  cannot  be  treated  independentlv 
i.r  -separately. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  suburban 
govcTnineuts  today  to  protect  Us  people 
at;.tinst  the  mounting  outward  pressures  if 
the  centrp.l  city.  This  sltu.ation  has  given  nev, 
life  to  what  everyone  recognizes  as  an  obso- 
lete nlneteentli  century  administration  step, 
Ho'A'ever.  as  the  programs  to  create  housing 
opporttmities  beyond  the  central  city  ex- 
pand, the  city  and  the  suburbs  will  find 
'hem.'^elves  with  common  problems  to  which 
'hey  must  find  common  solutions.  With  the 
'.vail  do'A^n  between  them  on  the  ba.^ic  issue. 
there  ■vv'U  be  less  rea.^on  to  continue  the 
present  duplication  and  fragmentation  of 
■seivlces  that  nov-,-  prevails, 

i  hold  some  strong  pcrsor.al  convictions  on 
the  matters  I  have  discussed  today, 

I  agree  with  the  sociologists  and  planners 
■.vho  say  that  the  suburbs  cannot  in  good  con- 
science continue  to  lake  from  tlie  city  only 
its  desirable  functions  and  people,  Tlie  sub- 
urbs cp.nnoi  continue  to  excUide  potential 
residents  on  the  grotmds  that  they  make  too 
little  money.  They  must  assume  their  share 
of  the  .social  welfare  task,  now  being  left 
almost  e:itirely  to  hard-pressed  central  cities. 

I  agree  also  that  the  real  threat  to  the  exist- 
ing middle  cla.s,>  is  the  crisis  in  poverty.  None 
of  us  can  rest  :n  peace  or  .safety  until  the 
causes  of  the  festering  problems  of  America'.s 
slums  are  dealt  '.vith.  Crime  and  violence  can- 
not be  confined  to  a  Hell'.'-  Kitchen  area  a.s 
Ihey  were  fifty  years  ago.  They  spread.  the\ 
afiect  us,  and  they  must  be  elmiinatcd. 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  resources  and 
the  ability  to  solve  tliese  problems,  Tliey  are 
e.s.seiitially  internal  and  they  are  manageable. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  Pittsburgh. 

Evactlv  iwentv-flve  years  ago-  February, 
1947~-Fprl\ine  magazine  wTote  this  about 
us  ■ 

"Ptttsbtirgh  IS  the  test  of  industrialism 
evervwhe»-e  to  renew  it.self.  to  rebuild  upon 
the  grittv  ruins  of  the  past  a  societv  more 
equitable,  more  spacious,  more  m  the  hu- 
tnan  scale  " 

You  kno'A'  how  -.ve  met  that  test.  Twelve 
vears  later — November.  1959 — the  magazine 
of  my  profession — Engineering  News-Record, 
'.vr'^ite  this  I 

"Pittsburgh  progre.ss  Is  an  accomplished 
fact  .^nd  i*  IS  niore'  it  is  the  precedent  all 
America  needs  to  prove  that  any  city  woirth 
Its  salt  can  find  the  way  to  rebuild,  to  fit 
t'self  to  the  future." 

Some  of  the  vision,  .some  of  the  zing.  ha-> 
•one  out  of  'he  great  Pittsburgh  Renaissancf 
~o  face  new  situations  and  '"  overcome  nev 
nr'^Mems.  ■,>-p  need  a  rehir'h  In  splri*  and  a 
rededication  to  what  v.^e  .started  a  quarter  r.f 
a  century  ago,  but  on  an  even  broader  ."cale 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  we  canno'  join  our 
wills,  talents  and  re.sourccs  to  do  this.  I  fee! 
that  we  must,  that  we  can,  and  that  we  will. 


FLORID.^  PRIM.'^RY  RESULTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  now  that  all 
the  palms  of  Florida — the  out.'^lretched 
palms  of  Florida,  that  is — have  been 
cro.ssed  and  .some  of  the  candidates  have 
been  double-crossed,  and  many  of  our 
senatorial  rollengues  from  that  higher 
almo.si'licre  than  we  breathe  have  dis- 
covered that  18  pel  rent  can  be  a  matter 
of  rejoicing  and  7  percent  can  lead  to 
.serious  speculation  as  to  the  continuance 
of  their  efforts,  one  wonders  whether  all 
their  absences  from  the  Senate  have 
really  been  worth  it.  I  am  curious  a^  to 
whether  they  needed  to  go  to  Florida  in 
the  first  place.  It  is  a  nice  place  for  va- 
cations,  but   so  is   Pennsylvania 

Really,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  a 
Kreat  detil  of  efTort  was  wasted.  The  fel- 
low v.ho  made  the  most  noLse  got  the 
most  votes  and  the  fellow  who  made  the 
most  excuses  got  the  least  number  of 
votes. 

The  winner  said  that  he  and  Shirley 
Chisholm  were  the  only  two  who  thought 
the  same  way  ail  over  the  country,  I  sup- 
pose that  IS  the  penalty  for  ambivalence. 
The  voters  like  to  know  what  tlie  candi- 
dates are  for.  Just  rui'ining  around,  say- 
ing you  are  for  quality  education  "ain't 
fooling  nobody,  nohow,  nowhere"  any 
more. 

Tlias,  Mr.  President,  I  would  .suggest 
to  our  errant  brothers,  our  peripatetic 
patriots,  that  they  plod  wearily  back  to 
the  place  where  the  taxpayers  labor  un- 
der the  false  as.sumption  they  are  paying 
them  to  serve  their  countrj-.  We  will 
welcome  them  home  with  open  arms. 
Some  of  our  votes  in  the  Senate  are 
pretty  close.  None  of  their  votes  are 
close.  This  is  the  better  place  to  come, 
because  here  is  where  the  action  is. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  t  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia ) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  Mr.  Allen*  will  now  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


GOVERNOR  WALLACE'S  VICTORY 
IN  FLORIDA  PRnL^RY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate ven'  much  the  action  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  dlstin- 
giushed  a.s=istant  majority  leader  now 
occupyins  the  Chair  in  allowing  me  time 
out  of  the  time  that  hai-  been  allotted 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  so  that  I.  too.  might  comment 
on  the  results  of  the  Florida  pi-imary. 

Mr.   President,   Governor   Wallace   ofr 
Alabama  promised  to  .shake  the  eyeteeth 
of  the  liberals  in  both  parties  by  his  com- 
paign  in  Florida  itnd  by  the  actions  of 
the  voters  of  Flonda  m  the  primarv', 

I  have  not  had  either  the  opjjortunity 
or  the  inclination  to  check  up  here  m  the 
Senate  on  whether  Governoi  Wallace  lit- 
erally kept  that  promise,  whether  the  eye 
teeth  of  the  liberals  here  in  the  Senate, 
if  they  still  retain  their  oriprinal  eye  teeth 
were  in  fact  shaken  up,  but  it  would 
seem  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  results  might  well  have 
shaken  up.  at  least  figuratively  speaking. 
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eyeteeth  of  the  ultraliberals  through- 

the  entire  Nation. 

There   has  been  a  whole  lot  of  talk 

at  out  Governor  Wallace  not  even  being 

Democrat.  Well,  it  looks  like  the  Demo- 

its  of  Florida  thought  he  was  the  best 

in  the  race.  They  had  the  op- 

to  choose  from  a  man  wh3  ran 

Pre.s.dent  m  1968  en  the  Democratic 

(  ket,  a  ir.an  who  ran  for  V:ce  President 

the  Democratic  ticket,  and  three  dis- 

guished  Members  of  this  body  who  are 

said  to  be  Democrats. 

As  Governor  Wallace  said,  his  winnin-: 

s  a  great  victory  for  the  people  of  this 

ojuntry.  I  am  very  much  pleased  at  Gov- 

lor    Wallace's    great    victory.    I    am 

proud,  as  I  am  sure  all  Alabamians  are, 

a  fellow  Alabamian  is  so  highly  re- 

.•^rded  m  our  sister  State  of  Florida.  He 

eived  about  43  percent   of  the  vote, 

ting  more  votes  than  Muskie.  Hum- 

REY.  and  J.ACKSON  combined — all  three 

Democratic  Membeis  of  this  body. 

Governor  Wallace's  vote  is  bound  to 

ve   a   definite   impact   on   the   future 

.>e  of  action  of  the  National  Demo- 

itic  Party.  Mr.  President,  m  the  jud'-:- 

nt  of  the  junior  Senntcr  from  Ala- 

na.  it  remains  to  be  .-een  whether  this 

ntiuence  is  going  to  be  in  the  dire.:tion 

movm'?  the  Democratic  Party  toward 

?  center  and  tovv-ard  the  right  from  it.s 

ent  left  leaning  direction  or  whether 

is  going  to  have  the  result  of  further 

arizing     the     National      Democratic 

rty  as  the  party  of  the  l3ft.  And  I  am 

ther  afraid  that  it  is  .;oing  to  have  the 

ult  cf  helping  to  polarize  the  National 

Democratic   Party  as  the   party  of  the 

t.  It  is  indeed  tragic  that  the  Dem.:;- 

tic  Party  is  in  the  public  mind  the 

rty  of  the  left. 

I  congratulate  the  GovcTior  of  Ala- 
ma  and  wish  him  well  in  the  other  pri- 
ries  in  which  he  is  entered.  If  Gover- 
r  Wallace  does  not  win  the  Democratic 
mination.  he  will  certainly  have  con- 
lerable  influence  in  deciding  who  doe- 
Mr.  President,  I  noticed  in  the  press 
t  a  couple  of  days  aero  that  one  of  the 
atorial   candidates   for   the  office   of 
e  Presidency — who,  I  a.^^sume.  will  be 
at   12  o'clock  to  vote  on  the  voter 
istration    by    po.stal    card    bill — in    a 
ce  ad  said  that  he  had  67  delegates 
?dged  to  him  and  that  a.s  a  re.sult  oi 
ose  67  delegates  he  was  rhe  front  i-un- 
T.  This  was  not  the  man  whom  the 
ess  has  from  time  to  time  labeled  as 

front  rimner. 
If    the    news   accounts   are   accurate, 
ernor  Wallace  won  75  delegate  votes 
yesterday's  primary.  So,  if  67  dele- 
tes made  the  man  in  the  ad  the  front 
nner,   I   assume   that   7.5   votes   today 
)uld  make  another  man  the  front  run- 
So,  we  have  the  unu.sual  situation 
lere  a  man  rimning  as  a  third  party 
c4ndidate  only  4  years  ago  has  emerged 
ay  as  the  man  who  is  representing  a 
4use.  the  cause  of  returning  the  Demo- 
tic Party  to  the  people.  He  has  been 
to  become,  by  virtue  of  the  statistics 
have  cited,  the  front  runner  for  the 
Djmocratic   nomination   for   the  Presi- 
dency. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  pointed  out  a  moment  ago, 
there  is  probably  something  in  this  pri- 
mary for  everyone.  Everyone  took  com- 
fort, at  least  publicly,  from  the  outcome. 
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Mayor  Lindsay  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
won  the  primary,  becau.se  he  beat  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   'Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERNi  . 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
McGovERN  I .  I  as.sume.  won  the  primary 
oecause  he  beat  Repre.sentative  Shirley 
Chisholm. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  'Mr. 
J.^CKS0N'  took  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  he  beat  the  Senator  from  Maine 
■  Mr.  MusKiE> . 

The  Senator  :rom  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Humphrey  >  took  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  he  beat  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  can  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  she  defeated  Senator 
Hartke,  former  Senator  McCarthy,  and 
Mayor  Yorty  combined. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  iMr. 
Muskie >  took  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
he  beat  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGoverni  . 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a 
most  interesting  campaign.  And  it  shows 
that  party  lines  are  disappearing  and 
that  people  are  voting  more  independent- 
ly today  than  ever  before. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Governor  Wallace 
seeking  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  I  believe  that  the  result 
in  Florida  is  going  to  be  duplicated  in  a 
number  of  other  States. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  I  for  his  leadership  in  reforming 
the  delegate  selection  process  for  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party.  He  is  re.spon- 
sible  for  the  fact  that  the  people  have 
the  opportunity  to  elect  the  delegates 
and  that  they  are  not  controlled  as  much 
by  political  machines. 

Mr.  President,  the  chief  beneficiary  of 
that  reform  has  been  the  Democratic 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama  whom 
the  Democrats  of  Florida  said  they  would 
prefer  to  see  heading  the  national  ticket 
in  the  fall. 

Mr.  President,  the  delegate  selection 
proce.ss  reform  has  been  a  great  effort. 
Now  that  they  see  that  it  will  benefit  a 
man  whom  the  people  want  to  support.  I 
wonder  if  they  will  now  reform  the  re- 
form procedure  and  get  back  to  the 
original  machine  .selection  of  the 
nominee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
race.  And  the  straw  vote,  .so  to  speak. 
on  busing  should  be  most  enlightening 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  because  75 
percent  of  the  people  of  Florida  said  they 
would  like  to  see  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  forbid  busing  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  is  the  case 
throughout  the  country.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  the  time 
comes  will,  on  the  higher  education  bill, 
accede  to  the  position  of  the  Hou.se  con- 
ferees who  are  directed  to  stand  by  their 
amendments  with  respect  to  busing  and 
that  the  Senate  conferees  will  not  insist 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Scott-Mansfield 
amendment  which  is.  of  course,  a 
watered -down  version  of  an  anubusing 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  this  election  or  primary- 
was  most  enlightening  to  the  country 
and,  I  believe,  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  do  well  to  study  the  results 


of  this  primary.  All  of  us  will  profit  by 
an  analysis  of  the  election  returns, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  'Virginia ) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  FLORIDA  PRIMARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
listened  with  real  Interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Allen).  He  mentioned  the 
straw  vote,  so-called,  on  the  referendum 
which  was  held  in  Florida  yesterday 
apart  from  the  votes  the  various  candi- 
dates received. 

He  emphasized  the  fact  that  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  the  citizens  of  Flor- 
ida indicated  their  advocacy  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  facing  up  to 
the  question  of  busing. 

I  believe  the  percentage  vote,  if  I  re- 
call, and  I  am  speaking  from  memory 
now,  was  74  percent  for  that  suggestion. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  another 
proposal  on  the  ballot  and  that  had  to 
do  with  quality  education  and  against  a 
return  to  the  dual  segregated  school  sys- 
tem. Again  speaking  from  memory,  if  my 
recollection  is  correct,  that  question  was 
approved  by  78  percent.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have  a  strong  vote  for  a  busing 
amendment  and  a  strong  vote  for  no  re- 
turn to  the  dual  segregated  schools,  but, 
in  reality,  for  quality  education. 

I  hope  that  everyone  is  aware  of  just 
how  long  a  constitutional  amendment 
might  take  to  face  up  to  this  perplexing 
problem,  which  is  not  confined  to  one 
area  of  the  country,  but  relates  to  all 
areas;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  kept  in 
mind  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  body 
and  ratification  approval  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  all  within  a  cer- 
tain period  of  years. 

I  think  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, while  it  sounds  good  on  the  sur- 
face, could  be  looked  at  as  a  delaying  ac- 
tion, a  postponement,  and  a  way  to  avoid 
facing  up  to  a  situation  which  must  be 
faced  up  to  now. 

Therefore,  now  that  the  Florida  pri- 
mary is  over  and  the  President  has  met 
with  his  advisers  and  the  group  which  he 
selected  to  study  this  question  of  busing, 
I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
give  us  as  expeditiously  as  possible  the 
benefit  of  his  considered  judgment  as 
to  what  should  be  done  and  notify  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  accord- 
ingly. 

This  is  the  time.  I  think,  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  leadership  in  this  most 
s^erplexing  and  most  confusing  of  all 
issues  which  faces  this  Nation  today. 

I  would  express  the  hope  again  for  re- 
iterative purposes  that  the  President's 
message  would  be  forthcoming  shortly 
and  that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  would  have  the  benefit  of  his 
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judgment  based  on  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  way  to  face  up  to  the  issue  which 
confronts  all  of  us  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  opinions  and  statements  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  with  re- 
spect to  the  desirability  and  the  need 
for  the  President  to  come  forward  at 
once  with  his  recommendation  with  re- 
gard to  the  limitation  or  the  ending  of 
the  practice  of  busing  for  the  pui-pose 
of  obtaining  a  racial  balance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  have 
welcomed  his  help  and  his  recommenda- 
tions back  when  the  Griffin  amendment 
was  before  the  Senate,  an  amendment 
which  lost  by  a  one-vote  margin. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the 
constitutional  amendment.  I  agree  that 
;f  the  matter  can  be  handled  by  statute 
that  is  the  preferable  way  to  handle  it: 
failing  in  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  pushed  and  should  be 
submitted  to  the  States. 

I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
conferees  would  agree  with  the  Hou.se  on 
their  statutory  amendments  on  the  high- 
er education  bill  that  would  put  .some 
rea.sonable  limitations  on  busing  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance. 

Now,  on  the  second  matter  on  the  Flor- 
ida ballot  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  referred  to,  and  that  is  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all,  of  course, 
I  endorse  that  position  the  same  as  I 
endorse  the  position  of  eliminating  bus- 
ing' for  achieving  racial  balance.  There 
is  no  inconsistency.  Apparently  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  thought  there  was  no  in- 
consistency between  the  two. 

Yes,  have  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  Yes,  have  the  opportunity 
for  everyone  to  attend  a  well-equipped 
school,  with  a  good  faculty.  Yes,  give 
everyone  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
quahty  education.  But  do  not  accomplish 
that  by  assignments  for  achieving  a 
racial  balance  which,  of  course,  then  re- 
sult in  busing  for  achieving  a  racial  bal- 
ance, I  do  not  feel  there  is  any  incon- 
sistency whatsoever  between  the  78-per- 
cent vote  in  favor  of  quality  education 
for  all  and  the  74  percent  vote  which 
would  have  supported  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  ending 
busing. 

The  matter  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  was  not  the  important  ques- 
tion in  Florida.  The  important  question 
was  ending  busing,  by  whatever  method 
that  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Florida  results  are 
interesting.  I  believe  the  Senate  will 
profit  by  analyzing  those  results. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee oil  Bankiiif;,  Housinp  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  .3353.  An  original  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  tlie  Plr.st  United  States  International 
Tran.sportation  Exposition  (Kept.  No  92- 
692 1     Considered  and  passed 

By  Mr,  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  .Affairs 
with  an  amendment : 

S  3166,  A  bill  to  ames.d  the  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  .■\ct  (Rt'bt    No.  92-693  )  . 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  tie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.    Con     Res     .55     Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  tlie  rocognitloi:  of  Bangladesh 
Rept.  No.  92-6941 


GRANTS  TO  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 
AKD  RADIO  LIBERTY— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  S  REPT.  NO  92- 
691  > 

Mr  AIKEN,  from  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S  18'  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  Radio  Free  Etirope  and  Radio 
Liberty,  submitted  a  report  thereon 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
.submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

O.  Louis  Olsson,  of  Connecticut,  to  \ie  a 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Jack  O.  Horton.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  for  Alaska. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.    SPARKMAN.   from    the    Oom- 
nilttee    on    Banking,    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs: 
S.  3353.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strlklnc 
of  medals   in   commemoration   of   the   First 
United   States  International   Tran.sportatl<>n 
Exposition.  Considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  MILLER 
S.  3354,  A  bin   to  amend   the  Commodlt\ 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Brock) : 
S.  3355.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
a  death  gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  been 
in  a  missing  in  action  .-tatus  and  subsequent- 
ly determined  to  have  died  during  a  period 


when  no  Government  life  Insurance  program 
was  In  effect  for  active  duty  personnel  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  GRA-VEL 
S  3356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beatrlz 
Vizcarra.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv". 

By    Mr     MONDALE    ifor   himself    and 
Mr.  YotJNG  I  : 
S.  3357.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support  for 
milk   at    not    less    than    85    percent   of   the 
parity  pric?  therefor.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgTic'.tlture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr    STEVENS 
S    3358    A  bill  to  prohibit   the  use  of  cer- 
tain small  vessels  in  U.S.  fisheries    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 

By    Mr.    STE\T:NS     (for    himself    and 
Mr,  TowEB)  : 
S.  3359.  A  bill  to  raise  the  present  level  of 
grades  for  U    S.  Deputy  Marshals    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  t!ie  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.   TOWER: 
S.  3360    A  bill   t<i  amend   title   37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  Incentive 
plan  for  participation  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

By  Mr.  PEARSON : 
S.  3361.  A  bin  to  provide  a  group  life  In- 
surance program  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment public  safety  officers  and  to  provide 
benefits  for  survivors  of  officers  who  are 
killed  in  line  of  duty  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Tt^NNFY  I  ■ 

S    3362,  A  bill  to  establish  the  Seal  Beach 
National    Wildlife    Refuge.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S  3363  A  bill  to  make  an  as-sault  on  or 
murder  of  a  State  or  local  policeman,  fire- 
man, or  prison  guard  a  Federal  offense.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  3364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Anier- 
icans  Act  of  !9(i5  to  promote  and  maintain 
the  health  of  .senior  citizens  through  the 
authorization  of  a  compreheiisive  program 
of  home  health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  3365  A  bill  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities in  ptibllc  sen-ice  for  unemployed 
persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  commu- 
nities in  providing  urgentlv  needed  public 
services:  and  for  other  purprjses.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S  3366.  A  bill  to  allow  States  and  locali- 
ties more  flexibility  in  funding  ground 
transportation  Improvements  in  order  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 

Bv  Mr    ALLEN    (for  himself  and   Mr 

SPARKMAN  I 

S.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  certain 
river  in  the  State  of  Alabama  for  potential 
addition  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


STATEMENTS     ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MILLER : 

S.  3354  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aericulture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  broueht  to  my  attention  that  there 
has  been  increasing;  futures  tradinc  in 
agricultural  and  forestry  commodities 
which  are  not  subject  to  Government  reg- 
ulation,  and   prices   to   consumers   and 
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Thp  need  for  Federal  regulation  of 
markets  to  protect  the  consimiing 

\va,>  recogiiized  by  the  chairman 
House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 

of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 

and    Currency,    whose    committee 

d  the  coffee  and  sugar  market  in 

.  The  chairman  stated  in  testimony 
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to    investor.^    have    cau.;ed    com- 
ts.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  damage  to 
investors.  I  am  today  introducing 
tion  which  will  place  future.^  trad- 
all  agricultural  and  forc.vtrv  com- 
tie.s   under   the   supervi.sion   of   the 
ity  Exchange  Authority. 
e  i.s  no  Federal  agency  that  super- 
the  futures  markets  in  nonregulated 
As  a  result,  no  one  reaUy 
tc  "vhat  extent  there  are  practices 
se  markets  which  would  be  viola - 
of  the  law  if  the  commodities  were 
ated    under    the    Commodity    Ex- 
Act.  Investigations  of  nonregu- 
markets  by   tiie  Congres."^   or  by 
nes  of  the  executive  branch  have 
made  as  a  result  of  high  con.'^umer 


1953  and  1954,  there  were  sharp  m- 

es   m  coffee  prices  which   brought 

an   investigation   by   the   Federal 

Commission.  Reporting  on  this  in- 

tion.  the  Commission  .'Stated  that: 

a:r.  activities  on  the  New  Yort  Coffee 

ugar   Exchange,   in   combination   with 

ctions    and    restraints    in    the    total 

market,  were  important  factors  in  the 

cofTee-prlce  spiral. 


Frajitlc  buying  and  selling  of  futures  by 

urs    not   connected    in   any    way    with 

trade — coupled     with     a     rrcmendou.s 

It  "f  .'ipeculation,  also,  a.s  weU  a.s  hedg- 

r<'uular  traders — caused  chaos  in  the 

ti:it;  cf  these  commodities  i  coffee  and 

-  reiultin?    i^i    wild   swings   in   prices 

were  reflec'ecl  m  quick  order  in  much 

consumer  prices.  Both  of  these  epi- 

ithe  coffee  market   in   1953   and    195-: 

ne   ^utar  market  m    1963  >    could  have 

rcvenred.  or  at  lea-st  sharply  contained 

ctlve  Federal  reeulation. 


flB: 


Th;  chairman  also  concluded  that: 

There  -.s  p.  crea:  deal  of  hnnorta-u   inf-ar- 

mati' h    »o    ,=ihow    that    trading    in    sugar   on 

xchanL-e    Ithe    New-    York    Coffee    and 

Exchange)    should    be    broiicht    int- 

Ion. 


Ijt 


This  view  was  supported  by  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  study  which  con- 
cluded that: 

.Spe -ulatinn  in  sugar  futures  on  the  New 
Toffee  and  Sut:ar  Exchaniie  contributed 
ally  'o  the  sharp  rise  in  sugar  pricof. 
«prli;i-  of  1963. 

of  these  investigations  were  con- 

a  number  of  years  ago.  There  is 

y  to  know  whether  the  situation 

i^.o:-,  pctilated  market;  hn>  hrtte'ed 

?ned  in  recent  years. 
:e  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
CEA — cannot  investigate  any- 
connected  with  nonregulated  com- 
mcdilies.  the  only  information  on  these 
mark  ?ts  comes  from  the  press,  persons 
who  lie  complaints,  and  irvestigations 
of  r<  gulated  commodity  transactions 
whicl-  sometime  reveal  r.ctivity  in  the 
nonregulated  markets  Information 
which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  CEA 
convipces  them  that  the  need  for  resru- 


r  rser 


iation  of  these  markets  is  real.  This 
statement  is  made  fully  recognizing  that 
the  information  now  available  is  perhaps 
no  more  than  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg." 

The  following  are  examples  which  il- 
lu.-trate  the  types  of  situations  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  regulation 
of  these  markets  is  necessary  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

First,  An  individual  in  California,  op- 
erating under  a  fictitious  firm  name,  held 
meetings  throughout  the  Umted  States 
urging  the  public  to  invest  in  the  com- 
nroditv  futures  markets  through  his 
■■firm."  An  investigation  by  the  Cali- 
fornia authorities  revealed  that  some  of 
the  victims  who  opened  accounts  with 
him  were  given  commodities  other  than 
those  tiiey  ordered,  and  their  aceoimts 
were  traded  until  all  of  their  monev  wa.^ 
lost.  In  other  cases,  account,'^  '.vere  never 
opened,  and  the  monev  deposited  by  the 
victims  was  merely  pocketed  by  the 
.^windier.  As  a  result  of  these  operations. 
over  SI  million  was  embezzled  from  400 
individuals.  The  embezzler  carefully 
avoided  regulated  corruriodities,  dealing 
onl\-  111  nonregulated  commodities,  prin- 
cipallv  sugar,  cocoa,  and  silver. 

Second.  .-V  Penn.sylvania  brokerage  firm 
recentl.'.'  failed  while  owing  customers  Sl.- 
.300,000  m  connection  with  their  trading 
in  nonregulated  commodities.  The  bro- 
kerage firm  i.^sued  false  statements  to 
custoniei-s,  used  .some  customers'  money 
to  pay  other  customers  who  were  clamor- 
ing for  their  profits  on  what  were  in  most 
instances  nonexistent  trades,  and  con- 
verted customers'  funds  to  the  personal 
u,se  of  the  brokerage  firm  and  its  owner. 

Third.  A  New  York  brokerage  fimi 
used  it.>  nonregulated  commodity  cus- 
tomers' money  to  extend  credit  to  two 
customers  who  had  losses  in  excess  of 
$600,000  in  the  sugar  and  cocoa  markets. 
The  firm  subsequently  became  insolvent 
and  was  unable  to  pay  nonregijlated  com- 
modity cu.^romers  the  $200,000  due  them. 

Fourth,  .\nother  New  York  brokerage 
firm  lost  heavily  in  its  own  trading  in  the 
metals  and  cocoa  markets  and  used  funds 
of  nonregulated  commodity  customers  to 
cover  these  lns,ses.  The  firm  became  in- 
solvent and  its  nonregulf.ted  commodity 
customers  lost  $1,200  000. 

The  lack  of  information  concerning 
■rading  on  the  nonregula.'ed  markets  is 
aI.<o  a  m.'^jor  problem.  Between  July  1971 
and  January  1972.  the  price  of  sug.ir  on 
'he  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change almost  doubled  Whether  this  is 
a  situation  comparable  to  the  one  inves- 
■uigated  by  the  Congress  in  1963.  no  one 
reallv  knows.  It  mav  be  that  speculation 
in  the  futures  market  is  aiiain  causing 
hisher  prices  in  the  arocery  stores.  If 
■■usar  were  a  reeulated  commodity,  there 
would  be  information  from  which  it 
could  be  determined  whether  such  a  price 
I'lse  is  the  result  of  chancing  supply  and 
demand  conditions  or  of  excessive  specu- 
lation or  manipulation  in  the  futures 
:mrket. 

.A,  similar  situation  occurred  last  year 
in  the  lumber  and  plywood  markets. 
The*-?  was  great  concern  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  elsewhere  about  the  high  cost 
of  'auildins  materials  and  its  effect  upon 
housine  Speculation  in  the  lumber  and 
plywood  futures  markets  was  reportedly 
a  contributing  factor.  Here,  aerain,  no- 


body reaily  knows  since  there  was  no 
information  on  the  trading  in  these  mar- 
kets from  v.hirh  one  could  make  a  .judg- 
ment. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  many 
':)iokers  who  deal  m  both  regulated  and 
unregulated  commodities  are  extremely 
interested  m  having  all  trading  come  im- 
der  regulation.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
act  swiftly  on  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Young  >  : 
S.  3357.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestiw. 

rAZK    PRICES    TO    D.AIRY    FARMERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  mtroducinti.  with  Senator  Young. 
a  bill  to  i^rovide  a  price  support  of  not 
less  than  85  i^ercent  of  parity  for  milk. 

Throu:;hout  my  career,  I  have  felt  that 
the  price  of  milic  should  be  at  least  90 
percent  oi  uarity.  I  still  think  that  farm 
prices  of  at  least  90  percent  of  parity 
should  be  the  goal  of  all  farm  programs. 

Dairy  farmers  want  inflation  halted. 
But,  despite  Government  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation  in  the  national  economy. 
ihcse  farmers  are  facing  increasing  costs. 
The  economic  stabilization  program  is 
based  on  an  expectation  of  general  in- 
crea.se  in  U.S.  pnces  amounting  to  2.5 
to  3  percent  and  possibly  more.  This  is 
consistent  with  wage  increases  of  at  least 
,T,5  percent. 

Although  dairy  farmers  continually 
feel  the  pressures  of  a  severe  cost-price 
squeere.  they  are  willing  to  do  their  part 
in  controlling  inflation.  They  need  fair 
prices  and  the  very  minimum  should  be 
85  percent  of  parity.  Continued  price 
sujiiiort  .it  that  level  would  only  amount 
to  a  cost  of  living  ad.iustment  such  as 
the  rest  of  the  economy  has  come  to 
expect, 

Mr.  Pre<ident.  recently  farmers  have 
been  under  a  flurrv  of  criticism  because 
of  increasing  prices  in  supermarkets. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
entire  food  production  and  distribution 
.system  of  this  Nation  was  analyzed,  the 
family  farmer  would  prove  to  be  the  con- 
sumer's most  vigorous  advocate  and  ally. 
Farmers  are  dedicated  to  production  of  a 
wholesom.e  and  economical  supply  of  food 
lor  all  .^.mericans.  They  have  done  so 
admirably  end  will  continue  doing  .so. 

Farm'^rs  are  also  consumers.  They  have 
to  buy  .several  capital  inputs  to  stay  in 
biLsiness.  And  like  most  of  us.  they  have 
to  pay  taxe.s.  All  the.se  costs  of  farming 
and  of  livintx  are  rising  rapidlv.  A  tractor 
equivalent  to  one  which  cost  $2,500  in 
1949  now  costs  the  farmer  $7,500.  Sine? 
the  1940's.  farm  prices  have  not  even 
kept  up  with  increase  in  farm  costs. 

There  is  other  evidence  which  cleaiiv 
shows  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  the  vic- 
tim, not  the  villain  in  the  inflationary 
spiral.  Since  the  1940's.  food  retail  prices 
have  risen  much  faster  than  farm  prices. 
Department  of  Agriculture  flgures  shew- 
that  the  average  retail  price  for  a  half 
tiallon  of  milk  averaeed  38.7  cents  in 
1947-49  At  the  same  time,  the  farm 
price  was  21,7  cents.  In  January  1972, 
the  retail  price  of  a  half  gallon  of  milk 
averaged  59  5  cents  and  the  farm  value 
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was  29.9  cents.  Thus,  the  farm  to  retail 
price  spread  has  risen  from  17  cents  in 
the  1947-49  period  to  29.6  cents  today, 
■While  the  farm  price  of  milk  has  risen 
only  8.2  cents,  the  retail  price  has  in- 
creased by  20.8  cents. 

Aside  from  the  needs  of  dairy  farmers 
for  fair  returns  in  payment  for  their 
remarkable  productivity,  there  are  sev- 
eral economic  factors  which  build  a 
strong  case  for  a  dairy  price  suiiport  at 
85  percent  of  parity  at  this  time. 

On  March  25,  1971,  former  Secretary 
ILirdin  announced  a  price  level  of  $4.93 
per  hundredweight  for  milk  of  average 
butterfat  content  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  April  1,  1971  and  ending 
March  31,  1972.  'When  the  price  was  set 
at  54.93  last  year,  that  was  85  percent 
of  parity.  But  since  then  that  figure  has 
slipped  to  79.4  percent  of  parity.  To  get 
the  I'rice  support  back  to  85  percent  of 
parity  now  would  require  a  price  of  $5.25. 
Again  I  emphasize  that  to  farmers  this 
is  not  a  big  raise.  It  is  only  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing adjustment. 

During  the  course  of  the  1971-72 
marketing  year,  dairy  farmers'  produc- 
tion and  living  costs  increased  substan- 
tially. The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers for  goods  and  services,  interest,  taxes 
and  wage  rates — based  on  1910-14— 
100— rose  from  407  in  April  1971  to  420 
in  January  1972. 

Before  the  Secretary  announced  the 
85-percent-support  level  last  year,  several 
strong  economic  arguments  were  voiced 
against  an  increase  in  price  support. 
From  a  supply  and  demand  standpoint, 
some  people  feared  that  an  increase  in 
price  support  would  cause  increased  milk 
production  and  burdening  inventories. 
That  was  a  genuine  and  reasonable  con- 
cern. But.  in  fact,  milk  production  has 
increased  only  by  1  percent  during  the 
1971-72  marketing  year.  Furthermore,  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  production  held  very 
clo.se  to  that  of  the  1970-71  marketing 
year. 

Marketincs  by  farmers  showed  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  1971-72,  but  commer- 
cial market  sales  also  increased.  During 
the  1971-72  marketing  year.  CCC  pur- 
chases of  butter  and  nonfat  drj'  milk 
will  be  lower  than  for  the  previous  mar- 
ketini  year.  Cheese  purchases  thus  far 
have  been  higher.  Most  cheese  purchases. 
however,  were  made  on  a  bid  basis  for 
the  school  lunch  program. 

U.S.  milk  production  reached  a  peak 
in  1964  when  it  totaled  127  billion 
pounds.  It  has  declined  since  then.  In 
1971,  milk  production  was  118.6  billion 
notinds— up  slightly  from  1970  but  rep- 
resenting no  increase  on  a  per  capita 
ba^^is. 

For  25  years  the  number  of  dairy  farms 
has  been  diminishing.  In  1945,  milk  or 
cream  was  being  marketed  from  about 
2.3  million  farms.  Now.  the  nimiber  is 
le.ss  than  400,000  farms.  Al.so,  the  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  has  decreased  to  the 
lowest  point  recorded  in  this  Nation. 
Therefore,  there  is  not  a  serious  threat 
of  burdening  inventories  being  built  up. 
Government  inventories  will  be  low 
v.'hen  the  marketing  year  closes  March 
31.  1972.  On  January  31,  1972,  USDA  had 
.stocks  of  only  37  million  pounds  of  but- 
ter, 2  million  pounds  of  cheese  and  a 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  These 


included  supplies  being  packaged  for  spe- 
cific program  uses.  CCC  purchases  dur- 
ing this  marketing  year  have  represented 
a  needed  source  of  dairy  products  for 
important  Government  food  programs. 
Purchases  of  several  commodities,  such 
as  cheese  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
would  have  been  needed  even  without 
the  price  support  program. 

The  number  of  children  in  schools  and 
the  number  of  persons  participating  in 
Government  programs  is  expected  to  be 
substantially  higher  during  the  coming 
marketing  year.  These  factors  will  in- 
crease the  requirement  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, particularly  cheese  and  nonfat  dry 
milk. 

The  importance  of  dairy  products  in 
the  diet  has  been  repeatedly  recognized 
by  the  Congress,  The  national  school 
lunch  program,  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children,  supplemental  feed- 
ing programs  for  the  armed  services  and 
■Veterans'  Administration  ho.spitals  are 
among  the  many  important  and  worth- 
while food  programs  to  v.hich  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds. 

Milk  production  should  be  encouraged 
to  meet  these  program  needs  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  U.S.  population  which 
is  growing  at  a  rate  of  some  2.5  million 
persons  per  year. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  the  price  support 
program  for  1971-72  will  be  substan- 
tially less  than  for  the  1970-71  market- 
ing year.  Tliis  is  due  to  a  reduction  in 
the  purcha.ses  of  butter  and  nonfat  dry 
milk.  Also,  it  is  largely  due  to  sales  of 
140  million  pounds  of  butter  into  ex- 
port markets.  These  exports  relieved  the 
United  States  of  excess  butterfat  which 
is  necessarily  produced  in  the  proce.ss  of 
providing  the  Nation  a  sufficient  supply 
of  milk  solids— not  fat.  Such  sales  also 
will  favorably  affect  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  uirfortimate  that 
farmers,  a  group  whose  incomes  have 
been  caught  in  the  equivalent  of  a  wace- 
price  freeze  for  over  20  years,  now  face 
threats  of  ceilings  that  would  hold  their 
incomes  from  equalizing  with  the  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  I  believe  that 
we  must  continue  to  work  vigorously  in 
Congress  to  increase  farm  prices  to  a  fair 
level.  I  will  continue  to  urce  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  fullv  utilize  It,"^ 
authority  to  achieve  that  goal.  We  must 
not  allow  any  farm  prices  to  drop  to  a 
lower  percentage  of  parity  while  the  rest 
of  the  economv  continues  to  expand.  The 
purpose  of  our  efforts  to  adjust  the  milk 
price  support  back  to  85  percent  of  paritv 
is  to  hold  dairy  prices  in  line  with  the 
general  economy, 

I  invite  other  Senators  to  join  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  vital  measure, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  umirimous  con.sent 
that  the  bill,  along  with  appropriate  ta- 
bles, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    3357 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 

of  Representatives   of   the   United   States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 

201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 


bv 


1446'     as  amended.   Is  further  amended 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Section,  effective  for  the  peri- 
ods beginning  April  1.  1972,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  ea.'h  calendar  quarter  thereafter,  and 
or.ding  0:1  March  31,  1973.  the  price  of  milk 
shall  be  .supported  at  not  less  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor." 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

Billion 
pounds 


Ycat: 


1964 127,0 

1965 12*.2 

1965 119,9 

1957 118,9 

1968 IW  2 

1959 116,8 

1970  117.4 

1971 118.6 


PRICE-SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Percent     Support  level 
parity    per  hundred- 
Marketing  year   equivalent  >              weight 

Increase 
(cents) 

1967  68     . . .                              87 
1968-€9                                       89 
1969-70                                       83 

1970  71...                                    85 

1971  72 85 

WOO 
4,28 
4.28 
4.66 
4,93 

0 
-  28 

0 

-.38 
*.27 

'  Beeinnini!  of  marketing  year. 

DAIRY  PRODUCT  PURCHASES 
|in  millions  of  pounds) 

Marketing  year                   Buttei 

[Cheese 

Nonfat 
dry  niilk 

1957-68     .               ...  246,6  175.4  633.6 

1968  69  186  4  69.0  555.9 

1959-70  182,3  31.0  357,6 

1970-71  305,4  56  8  452.3 

1970  71  (April-DetfmUer)  187.3  42.9  369  0 

1971  72(Apri!.Decpmber)     .  175,7  76  8  372.9 


GOVERN MeNT  PURCHASE  PRICES  EOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
|ln  cents  per  pouni1| 


Marketing  year 

Butter 

Cheese 

Nontal 
dry  milk 

1967-68... 

1968-69... 

1969-70 ,  .. 

1970-71 

66.  442 

66,  394 
67,59*; 
69.  784 

67.  784 

43,75 
47  0 
48.0 
52.0 
54.75 

19.85 
23,  3S 
23.35 
27.2 

1971-72 

31  7 

GOVERNMENT  STOCKS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
|ln  millions  of  poundsj 


Marketing  year 

Butter 

Cheese 

Nonlat 
dry  milk 

1967-68. 
1968-69.     . 
1969-70.       . 

1970-71 

1970-71  (April-January  15). . 
1971-72  (April-January  15)... 

128.2 
72.9 
44.6 

166,7 

48,0 

..      31.6 

53,8 

27.7 

8.5 
1.3 
6.8 

306.3 

201.9 

91.7 

20.7 

21.8 

1.5 

COST  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT  PURCHASES 

Net  support 

purchases 
(mllllonf) 

Year  beginning  July  1 : 
l%7-«8 

1968  69 

1969  70 

J357.1 
:58,  8 
168,6 

1970-71  

315,4 

838 


lUSOA  jestirrates  that  the  parity  equivalent  price  for  many 
factu  ng  mJk  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  1972-73  marketing 
year  I  Apr. !,  1972)  will  be  J6.23  per  100  pounds.  Based  on  this, 
the  Allowing  are  Iheir  estimates  of  certain  parity  price 
perte  itagesl 


Percent  of  parity: 
80. 
85. 

90 
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By  Mr.  STEVENS : 
3353.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
;n  s.Tiall  vessels  in  U.S.  fisheries.  Re- 
to  the  Committee  on  Comm.erce. 
STEVENS.    Mr.   President,   I   am 
introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
certain  small  vessels  in  the  fish- 
of  the  United  States.  This  bill  will 
section  5  of  Public  Law  88-308, 
•ed  May  20.  1964—16  USC    1085 
define  "ves-sel  of  the  United  States" 
lude  a  vessel  of  less  than  5  tons  if 
vessel  was  constructed  outride  the 
States  and  cannot  be  i^sed  in  the 
cs  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
ructed. 

s  legislation  is  necessary  to  correct 
em  of  great  concern  to  many  fish- 
in  southeast  Alaska.  As  the  en- 
letters  from  Alaska  State  Repre- 
e  Mike  Miller  of  Juneau  and 
Jim  Beaton  and  Bruce  Lewi.s — 
ibits  1  and  2 — indicate,  the  .Maska 
inciustrv  is  faced  with  an  over- 
of  Canadian  vessels  into  our  al- 
crowded  fishery.  Canada  has  in- 
a  ^ear  limitation  program  under 
whicli  boats  are  being  purchased  by  th? 
Cana  lian  Government  and  retired  from 
the  C  madian  fishing  industry.  These  ve-  - 
sels  are  then  resold  at  auction  to  non- 
Canaqians,  particularly  Alaskans.  This 
lone.  350  such  vessels  are  to  go  on 
ticn  block  One  term  of  the  sale 
t  the  boats  can  never  again  be 
:n  the  Canadian  fishing  indu>- 
cause  the  United  States  has  no 
stipulation,  many  Americans  are 
ly  buying  these  boats  at  a  very 
percentage — 30  to  50  percent — of 
actual  worth  and  entering  our  own 
ry  with  them.  This  does  not  per- 
f-rderly  management  program 
a  great  problem  to  the  many  ca- 
shermen  of  our  State, 
^hall  indicate  in  .=;ome  detail  in 
te,  the  US  mantime  laws  pres- 
prohibit  the  entry  of  .such  boats 
tons:  however,  a  vast  portion  of 
boats  are  smaller  than  5  tons  net. 
hen  is  the  problem  the  bill  is  de- 
signee! to  correct. 


in 


l:i 


r  u 


proved  May  20,  1964—16  U.S.C  1081  — 
states  tliat  It  is  unlawful  for  any  vessel, 
"except  a  vessel  of  the  United  States"  to 
engaee  in  the  fl-shenes  wnthin  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  agency 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  documenting 
of  American  vessels,  lias  lield  in  Trea^s- 
uiy  Decision  56382i6'  contained  in  Bu- 
reau letter  dated  Februarv  26,  1965 — at- 
tached as  exhibit  3 — that  the  legislative 
history  of  Public  Law  88-308  indicates 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
disturb  the  administrative  practice,  fol- 
lowed at  least  since  1940.  permitting  ves- 
sels of  less  than  5  net  ton.s.  whether  built 
in  the  United  States  or  m  a  foreign 
country,  and  whether  owned  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens c;r  by  alien  resident^  m  the  United 
States,  to  engage  in  the  .■\mencan  fisher- 
ies including  such  fishing  operations 
within  the  U.S.  temtorial  watere.  There- 
fore, even  though  a  strict  interpretation 
of  section  1  would  seem  to  preclude  all 
ve.ssels  not  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  includmg  ves.sels  of 
less  than  5  net  tons,  which  are  inelicrlble 
for  docimientation  because  of  their  small 
.size,  from  engaging  m  tiie  American 
flslieries,  the  legislative  history  of  that 
particular  statute  \nll  not  sustain  such 
a  literal  inteipretation  of  the  statute. 

Becaase  this  administrative  interpre- 
tation is  of  such  weight  and  of  such 
precedent.  I  am  informed  legi.slation  is 
necessary  to  corr^x't  the  .situation. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason.  I  offer 
this  bill.  I  request  that  it  be  printed  in 
Its  entirety  m  the  Congression.'KL  Record 
at  this  point  and  that  exhibits  1.  2,  and 
3  be  included  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
exhibits  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    3358 

Be-  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  entitled  ".'Vn  Act  to  prohibit 
f-.-hing  in  the  territorial  w.iters  of  the  tJnlted 
States  and  in  certain  other  areas  by  ve-sseLs 
other  than  vessels  of  the  United  State.s  and 
bv  persons  :n  charge  of  such  vessels",  ap- 
pr  .ved  Nfay  20,  1964  {16  U.S.C.  1085),  Is 
amended  by  in.sertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
folloulne 

"lei  As  used  In  this  Act,  'he  term  'vessel 
of  the  United  States'  does  not  include  a 
ves,«el  of  les.'^  than  five  tons  if  such  ve.ssel 
was  constructed  outside  the  United  States 
and  cannot  be  used  In  the  fisheries  of  the 
cDuntn,-  in  which  it  was  constructed." 

I  Exhibit  1 

.^LASK.\  House  op  Representatives. 

February  15.  1972. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 

V  S.   S'^nate 
U'a.^'i!'ig:ori,   D  C 
Hon    Mike  Gravel. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waskingtori,   DC 
Hon.   Nick  Bec.ich, 
Ho\Lse  of  RepresentatiTe.i . 
Wa'ih  mpfon.  D  C 

Dear  Ted,  Mncx.  and  Nick;  In  recent 
months  a  situation  has  developed  which  I 
believe  bears  .scrutiny,  both  at  the  federal 
.t!id  state  level.  This  is  a  new  policy  by  the 
BriMsh  Columbia  government  of  removing 
eear  from  their  fisheries  by  means  of  pur- 
cha?ing  Canadian  !x>a'-,  then  '•dumping" 
them  on  the  market  with  the  provision  that 
such  boata  are  not  tx>  be  used  again  In  the 
Canadian  flsherv. 


These  boats.  I  am  told,  are  purchased  from 
the  fishermen  for  full  market  value  and  are 
being  resold  In  a  series  of  auctions  at  prices 
as  low  £U3  30  to  50  percent  of  value. 

Prom  the  Canadian  viewpoint,  this  Is  a 
pretty  realistic  program  Like  us,  they  have 
too  much  gear  in  the  water  and  they  know  it. 
They  are  taking  this  .step  to  eliminate  some 
excesa  gear. 

riie  problem  for  us  ari.ses  from  the  fact 
•liat  while  these  boats  cannot  ever  again  be 
Li.-.ed  to  fish  in  Canada,  they  can  and  will  be 
u;-.ed  to  fish  in  Alaska.  The  feeling  among  a 
large  number  of  our  fishermen  is  that  any 
arrantrement  which  will  result  In  more  gear 
coming  into  Alaskan  waters  Is  an  undesirable 
arrangement.  They  fear  that  the  availability 
of  a  large  number  of  commercial  fishing  boats 
at  extremely  cheap  prices  could  very  well 
have  this  effect. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  .solution  should 
be.  Possibly.  It  should  be  along  the  lines  of 
prohibiting  the  commercial  use  In  American 
'.viters  of  boats  that  have  been  banned  in 
foreign  waters.  The  Department  of  Fish  and 
Trame  at  my  request,  has  requested  copies  of 
'lie  Canadian  regulations  plus  data  on  this 
pr  'gram  I  will  forward  this  material  to  you 
a^  soon  as  it  is  available.  In  the  meantime. 
I  wanted  you  to  be  aware  of  the  concern 
which  exists  over  this  situation. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Miller, 
Representative.  District  4  (Juneau) . 

PS  —Ted.  I  believe — If  I  interpreted  your 
remark.s  before  the  legislature  correctly — 
that  you  .are  already  aware  of  this  situation 
and  are  working  on  it.  We  appreciate  your 
intere.st  and  hope  that  something  can  be 
done  about  this  problem  before  it  gets  to  be 
one  of  major  proportions. 

Southeast  Oillnet  Federation, 

Juneau.  Alaska. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  It  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  that  a  situation  Is  develop- 
ing that  will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  fish- 
ery's resource  of  Alaska, 

The  primary  problem  of  the  Alaska  salmon 
industry  is  the  over  entry  of  vessels  into  this 
already  crowded  fishery.  The  Canadians  with 
a  similar  problem  have  taken  positive  action 
through  legislation  and  are  now  instituting 
a  eear  limitation  program  whereby  boats  are 
being  bought  by  the  government  and  retired 
from  their  overcrowded  fishery.  In  this  way 
the  fishery  can  be  more  orderly  managed 
from  a  conservation  standpoint  and  more 
Important  from  the  human  standpoint  those 
remaining  in  the  fishery  can  make  a  decent 
living.  This  gives  you  a  very  brief  back- 
eround  of  the  problem  and  what  is  happen- 
ing, now  comes  the  punch  line. 

The  Canadians  are  stipulating  that  these 
boats  can  never  be  used  in  the  Canadian  fish- 
ery again  as  a  term  of  the  sale  (auction). 
However,  we  have  no  such  stipulation,  there- 
fore Americans  are  buying  these  boats  at 
'hlrty  cents  on  the  dollar  entering  them  In 
our  already  overcrowded  fishery  thereby  In 
essence  solving  the  Canadians  initial  prob- 
lem, finding  them  a  continuance  of  this  pro- 
gram and  compounding  the  management  of 
our  already  huge  salmon  fleet.  Of  course  the 
Jones  Act  stops  boats  over  five  tons  but  a 
vast  segment  of  the  combination  glllnet  troll 
fleet  Is  under  five  tons  net.  Already  numerous 
boats  have  been  sold  to  Americans  from 
Washington  and  Southeast  Alaska  and  slated 
to  enter  our  fishery.  Even  more  traumatic 
Is  the  fact  that  800  more  boats  are  slated  to 
go  on  the  block  In  the  Immediate  future. 

We  support  you  in  your  endeavours  to 
^olve  our  various  fisheries  problems  such  as 
development  of  our  off  shore  fleet,  conti- 
nental shelf  and  Jurisdiction  limits,  but  in 
all  honesty  this  type  of  legislation  while 
being  needed  is  of  little  value  If  we  cannot 
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figure   out    ways   of   orderly   managing    the 
fisheries  we  have  always  had. 

For  the  sake  of  expediency  the  foregoing 
is  a  very  brief  summation  of  our  problem. 
We  will  be  willing  to  meet  with  you  any 
time  any  place  and  expounding  on  this  or 
any  other  problem  related  to  our  fisheries 
with  you. 
Thanking  you  in  advance, 

Jim  Beaton, 

President. 
Bbuce  Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer . 


Exhibit    3 

February    2o,    1965. 
Hon.  Roy  L.  Peterson, 
Collector  of  Customs, 
Seattle,    Wash. 

Deab  Ma.  Peterson:  Your  letters  oX  Octo- 
l>er  21,  1964,  and  January  8,  1965.  inquire 
whether  foreign-built  vessels  of  less  than  five 
net  tons  may  continue  to  engage  in  the 
-American  fisheries  notwitlistanding  Public 
Law  88-308,  approved  May  20,  1964  (sections 
1081-1085,  title  16,  United  States  Codej . 

Public  Law  88-308  in  part  provides  that  it 
is  unlawful  for  any  vessel  'except  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States"  to  engage  In  fishing  in 
United  States  territorial  waters.  A  strict 
interpretation  of  the  statute  would  seem  to 
preclude  all  vessels  not  documented  as  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  including  vessels  of 
less  than  five  net  tons  which  are  ineligible 
for  documentation  because  of  their  size,  from 
engaging  in  the  American  fisheries.  We  find 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  statute  or  in 
ttj  legislative  history,  however,  which  would 
sustain  such  an  interpretation.  The  legisla- 
tive history  clearly  Indicates  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  prohibit  "foreign" 
vessels  from  engaging  In  fishing  in  the  pro- 
scribed waters,  and  we  believe  that  lor  pur- 
poses of  the  statute  foreign  vessels  are  ves- 
sels of  foreign  flag  or  registry,  or  vessels 
owned  by  aliens  not  resident  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Bureau  is  ol  the  opinion,  therefore, 
that  in  enacting  Public  Law  88-308,  there 
was  no  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  disturb  the  administrative  practice,  fol- 
lowed at  least  since  1940.  which  permits  ves- 
sels of  less  than  five  net  tons,  whether  buUt 
in  the  United  States  or  of  foreign-build, 
owned  by  United  States  citizens  or  by  aliens 
resident  in  the  United  States,  to  engage  In 
the  American  fisheries,  including  such  op- 
erations in  United  States  territorial  waters. 
Consequently,  this  practice  may  continue  as 
heretofore. 

The  bill  H.R.  559  (71st  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion), to  which  your  letter  of  October  21, 
1964,  refers,  was  introduced  on  January  3, 
1941,  but  failed  of  enactment. 

We  are  returning  the  letter  which  |name 
withheld)  addressed  to  you  on  October  19, 
1964,  for  reply  directly  to  him  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  we  have  expressed.  As 
he  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  a  Canadian- 
built  commercial  salmon  gillnetter  of  less 
than  five  net  tons  in  the  Alaska  fisheries,  we 
are  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  letter,  together 
with  a  copy  of  (name  withheld)  letter,  to  the 
collector  of  customs  at  Juneau. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Lester  D.  Johnson, 
Acting   Commissioner  of  Customs. 

U.S.  BtTREAtr  or  Customs. 

February  16.  1965. 
To    The  file. 

Subject:  Vessels  of  less  than  5  net  tons  in 
the  American  fisheries. 
R.S.  4311  (46  use,  251)  In  part  provides 
that  ve.ssels  of  20  tons  and  upwards,  enrolled 
and  having  a  license  In  force,  or  vessels  of 
less  than  20  tons,  which,  although  not  en- 
rolled have  a  license  In  force,  and  no  others, 
shall  be  deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  American  fisheries. 


It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Blu'eau  ol 
Customs  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
specliou  and  Navigation,  its  predecessor 
agency  :u  the  administration  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  at  least  since  1940,  ho'A-ever,  to 
permit  vessels  of  less  than  five  net  tons, 
which  are  ineligible  lor  documentation  be- 
cause of  their  size,  wlien  owned  or  purciiased 
oy  residents  of  the  Unued  Stales,  to  engage 
in  the  American  haheries  (Menioranuuin 
dated  November  5,  1942.  Chief  Counssl  to 
Commissioner  of  Customs;  undated  'mem- 
oranduni  of  authorities '.  Bureau  letter^ 
December  b.  1946,  217.3,  to  collector  ot  cus- 
toms, Juneau,  Alaska,  March  12,  1953.  to 
iname  withheld |:  June  19.  1957.  217.3.  to 
I  name  withheld);  June  22.  1960,  211.12,  to 
(name  withheld],  October  30,  1961.  217.3,  to 
I  name  witliheld  \ . 

Public  Law  88-au8.  approved  May  20,  1964 
1 16  U.S.C.  1081-1085),  m  part  provides  thai 
It  IS  unlawful,  under  penally  of  rorfeliure. 
lor  any  vessel  "except  a  vessel  of  the  Uniied 
Slates"  to  engage  m  fishing  iu  United  Sta'>,es 
territorial  waters.  The  collector  o:  cusionLs 
at  Seattle.  Washington,  under  dales  ol  Octo- 
ber 21.  1964.  and  January  8.  1965.  iias  in- 
quired whelher  ihls  statute  precludes  a 
foreigu-built  vessel  of  less  than  5  net  toa.-^ 
Irom  engaging  m  the  American  fisherie.-^ 
Engaging  u;  the  American  fisheries  is  deemed 
to  include  hshing  m  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  Umtod  Stales  (Bureau  letter  October 
30.   1961,  217.3.  to   I  name  withheld)). 

A  strict  interpretation  of  the  statute  would 
seem  to  preclude  all  vessels  not  documented 
as  vessels  of  tlie  United  Stales,  including 
vessels  of  less  than  five  net  toiis,  from  en- 
gaging in  the  American  fisheries.  Such  an 
interpretation,  contrary  to  long-established 
administrative  practice,  would  result  lu  ves- 
selii  of  less  than  five  net  ions,  even  if  buill 
in  the  United  States  and  owned  by  cilizens 
of  the  United  biates,  l>eing  ineligible  lo  en- 
gage m  the  American  lisiieries. 

The  legislative  history  ol  Public  Law  8a 
308  (U.tj.  Code  Congressional  and  Adminis- 
trative News,  1964,  pp.  1243-1258),  however. 
clearly  indicates  un  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Congre.ss  lo  prohibit  "foreign"  vessels  from 
engaging  in  the  fisheries  In  the  prott^ribecl 
waters  House  Report  i  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Commiitee)  No.  1356,  April  28, 
1964,  Slates  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make 
It  unlawful  for  a  "foreign"  vessel  to  engage 
in  the  fisheries.  Under  tlie  heading,  "What 
the  Bill  Does:  Sectlon-by-Sectlon-AiUilysis.  ' 
tlie  Committee  states: 

"Section  1  of  the  bill  makes  it  unlawful 
lor  any  foreign  vessel  •  •  •  to  engage  in  the 
hsheries  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  Slates   '    •    *" 

The  House  report  and  the  Senate  report 
(Commerce  Committee)  No.  500.  Septem- 
ber 13,  1963,  as  well,  repeatedly  refer  to  an 
intent  to  bar  "foreign"  vessels  from  the  -Amer- 
ican fisheries.  The  comments  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  dated  February  18.  1964. 
on  the  proposed  legislation,  appended  to  t'lie 
House  report,  include  repeated  relere:ices  lo 
"foreign -Hag"  vessels  as  barred  from  the  fish- 
eries, and  other  departmental  reports  also 
refer  to  "foreign"  vessels.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  indication  that  the  legislation  is  designed 
to  apply  to  vessels  of  less  than  five  net  tons 
owned  or  purchased  by  residents  of  ilie 
United  States,  the  subject  of  the  administra- 
tive practice  referred  to  above. 

A  foreign  vessel  has  been  said  to  be  a  ve.s- 
sel owned  by  residents  in  or  sailing  unde: 
the  flag  of  a  foreign  nation.  This  term  (h 
foreign  vessel)  does  not  mean  a  vessel  in 
which  foreigners  domiciled  In  the  United 
States  have  an  Interest  The  Sallij.  1  Gall.  58. 
Case  No.  12,  257,  21  F  Cases  242,  C.C  D  Mass 
(1812). 

Vessels  of  less  than  five  net  tons  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether  built 
In  the  United  States  or  of  forelgn-build,  are 
not  foreign  vessels.  It  Is  less  clear,  however, 
whether  vessels   of   less  than  five   net   tons 


owned  by  aliens  resident  in  the  United  teiatefc 
are  foreign  vessels.  Footnote  9  to  section  4.3, 
Customs  R<?gulations,  slates  that  every  un- 
dociunented  vessel  of  five  net  tons  or  over 
owned  by  an  aUen,  whether  or  not  such 
alien  is  a  resident  of  the  United  Stales,  is  a 
toreign  vessel.  Bureau  letter  July  27.  1960 
211,1.  lo  the  collector  of  customs,  New  York. 
NY.,  states:  There  appears  to  l)e  no  rea- 
son lor  any  other  or  diHerent  interpretation 
merely  because  the  vessel  Involved  may  be 
of  les.'^  than  five  net  tons".  The  footnote 
and  letter  cited  refer  to  the  exemp'aon  of  a 
vessel  from  entry  and  clearance  requirements 
m  certain  circumstances. 

The  administrative  practice  referred  to. 
which  appears  even  to  luitedate  the  Chief 
Coonsel's  memoranaum  o:  November  5,  1942, 
does  not  recognize  a  distiuciion.  however,  in 
respect  lo  vessels  ol  less  tlian  five  net  tons 
engaging  in  the  fi.sherles,  between  such  ves- 
;.els  owned  by  cluzens  of  the  United  States 
.aid  those  owned  by  aliens  resident  in  llie 
United  States.  The  several  Bureau  decisions 
letcrred  to  do  not  make  such  a  distinction. 
Neitlier,  apparently  section  4.&6ib),  Customs 
Hegulatiorii,  in  stating  that  •  •  •  no  vessel 
employed  In  iislilug,  other  than  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  or  a  vessel  of  less  than 
five  net  loiu  '  owned  in  the  United  States" 
shall  come  into  a  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it 
does  not  appeur  tliat  a  vessel  of  less  than 
five  net  tons  o'*'ned  by  an  alien  resident  in 
the  United  States  is  a  foreign  vetjsel  within 
ihe  pur\iew  ol  Public  Law  8«-308. 

It  appears  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
statute,  foreign  vessels  are  vessels  of  foreign 
flag  or  reg.stry.  or  vessels  owned  by  aliens 
not  resident  in  tlie  United  States.  No  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  Congress  Is  found 
to  disturb  the  long-continued  adniinlstralive 
practice  which  permits  vessels  of  less  than 
five  net  tons,  whetlier  built  in  the  United 
suites  or  of  loreign-bulld.  owned  by  Unued 
Suites  citizens  or  by  aliens  resident  in  the 
United  States,  to  engage  in  the  American 
lisiierles,  .Accordingly,  the  collector  at  Seattle 
should  be  advised  that  this  practice  may  con- 
tinue as  heretofore. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  '  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower  >  : 

S.  3359.  A  bill  to  raise  the  present  level 
ol  grades  for  U.S.  deputy  marshals.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>\ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  Te.xas  iMr 
Tower  >  and  I  are  today  introducing  a 
bill  wlilch  has  as  it,s  purpose  the  reclassi- 
fication and  upgrading  of  U.S.  deputy 
marshals  po.sitions.  It  has  been  some  time 
since  these  dedicated  public  servants 
within  the  Justice  Department  have  been 
upgraded  in  their  classification.  We  be- 
lieve thai  such  recla,ssification  is  pres- 
ently necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times  and  to  keep  pace  with 
other  law  enforcement  officers  on  all  gov- 
ernmental levels.  State,  local,  and  na- 
tional 

This  bill  provides  only  that  the  classi- 
fication of  deputy  marshals  be  raised 
from  the  present  levels,  GS-5  through 
GS-9.  to  GS-7  through  GS-ll— GS-11 
will  become  the  journeyman  level,  which 
can  be  reached  only  after  a  2-year  penod 
of  satisfactory  service  as  a  GS-9. 

The  requirements  to  become  a  deputy 
marshal  are  stringent.  A  deputy  mar- 
slial  must  enter  the  service  with  some- 
what different  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence than  candidat-cs  for  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  po.sitions  He  must  have 
had  at  least  2  years  of  general  experi- 
ence This  includes  positions  requiring 
him  to  deal  effectively  with  individuals 
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,  the  candidate  most  have 
I  years  of  specialized  experience  in 
fields  as  responsible  police  or  law- 
work.  In  such  a  capacity, 
ust  have  demonstrated  competence 
law-enforcement  officer   generally 
specifically  an  ability  to  make  ar- 
and  competence  in  the  use  of  fire- 
In  addition,  he  must  demonstrate 
ty  to  exercise  tact,  courtesy,  and 
iveneos  in  dealing  with  associates, 
dinates,    and    the   public    in    gen- 
A  U.S.  deputy  marshal  must  also 
and  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
cal  fitness.  He  must  undergo  rigid 
r-ment     examinations,     testing 
his  mental  and  physical  capacities. 
?uty  marshals  must  face  many  haz- 
on  the  job,  some  even  greater  than 
members  of  their  profession.  They 
be  prepared  to  make  arrests  with- 
warrant,  if  there  is  probable  cau5e 
e  that  a  felony  has  been  com- 
They  are  empowered  to  make  ar- 
for  any  Federal  crime  or  for  any 
crime   committed   in   their   pres- 
They    serve    warrants    issued    by 
al  courts.  They  transport  prisoners 
prisons.  They  seize  and  dis- 
of  property  upon  the  order  of  Fed- 
lourts.  They  maintain  order  in  Fed- 
qourtrooms.  They  organize  and  man- 
urity  details  for  the  protection  of 
figures   mvolved   in   Federal   court 
even  witnesses  and  dependents, 
marshals  serve  under  the  di- 
of   the   President   and   the   At- 
General    of   the   United   States, 
must  be  prepared  at  any  time  to 
where  they  are  ordered  to  enforce 
s  of  this  coimtry  and  to  protect 
persons  whose  lives  may  be  threat- 
as  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of 
federal  laws.  In   United  States  v. 
85  F.2d  647  '  3d  Cir.  1961 ' ,  the 
discussed  in  detail  the  nature  of  the 
of  U.S.  deputy  marshals.  It  went 
indicate  that,  in  fact,  these  law 
ofBcials  could  best  be  de- 
by  the  term  "peace  officers." 
President.  I  think  that  this  state- 
of  the  Court  best  describes  the  na- 
of  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
.200  to  2,500  U.S.  deputy  marshals 
county.  We  strongly  believe  that 
brave  men  are  deserving,  not  only 
consideration,  but  of  our  assistance" 
grading  their  positioiis  to  compen- 
ihem  adequately  for  the  risks  and 
they  must   daily   display   in   per- 
their  duties  according  to  Fed- 
aws.  In  so  doing,  we  do  not  believe 
ill   be   overcompensating   them   or 
them   a   break  over  other  Fed- 
peace  ofiBcers.  We  will  be  merely 
ng  them  in  the  same  manner  that 
e  treated  our  Capitol  Police  and 
police  forces  here  in  the  District 
.  For  these  people,  we  have 
upgrading  and  additional  bene- 
many  ways,  such  as  Federal  death 
hazardous   duty   pay,   and   re- 
pay. We  believe  oiu-  U.S.  deputy 
deserve  no  less. 
.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Tower  )   and  I  am  not  unmindful 
earlier  in  this  Congress  we  intro- 
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duced  a  bill,  3.  '366.  which  would  mcrease 
the  minimum  grades  for  U.S.  deputy 
aijrshals  to  a  lesser  degree  than  this  bill, 
tiecaust-  in  the  meantime,  it  has  come  to 
our  atlfcution  that  the  provisions  of  S.  366 
may  not,  in  fact,  fully  compensate  these 
men,  we  are  .uersuaded  that  it  is  neces- 
.>arj"  to  introduce  this  additional  legisla- 
tion. We  are  introducing  this  as  an  addi- 
tional bill  and  not  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
jcitute  lur  our  original  bill  because  we 
understand  that  the  Juditiaiy  Comnuttee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  S.  366  and, 
we  are  sure,  will  also  have  junsdiction 
over  tins  bill  we  are  toaay  introducing, 
has  already  requested  departmental  re- 
;.orts  ou  S.  366.  Therefore,  in  order  to  ex- 
iJidite  consideration  of  this  matter,  we 
uie  submitting  this  as  an  additional  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  request  our  col- 
league.^ to  respond  favorably  to  the  needs 
01  the.^e  Federal  peace  ollicers  who  most 
recently  have  been  called  upon  to  assist 
in  protecting  the  airlines  oi  our  Nation 
under  the  sky  marshals'  laws.  We  request 
that  the  oill  be  printed  m  the  Concres- 
sio.NAL  Record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S    3359 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
unerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
liou  552  of  title  28  o:  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "All 
tiew  appointments  to  the  position  of  deputy 
marshal  shal'.  be  made  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  grade  7  of  the  General  Schedule  iir.der 
section  5332  of  title  5,  tJnited  States  Code. 
.\  deputy  marshal  so  appointed  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  ijrade  9  after  completion  of  one 
year  of  satisfactory  service  in  grade  7;  and 
•o  grade  11  after  completion  of  two  years  of 
satisfactory  service  in  grade  9." 

SEC.  2.  Any  deputy  rrnr.shal  who  was  ap- 
pointed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
.Act  shall  be  converted  on  the  effective  date 
o'.  this  Act  according  to  the  following 
schedule: 

Prior  Grade  6:--iininedlate  conversion  to 
grade  7  step  5.  and  retention  of  all  time  In 
grade  6  as  a  credit,  not  to  exceed  one  year 
of  S3tisfacti..ry  service,  toward  promotion  to 
iTTLide  9,  step  1. 

Prior  Grade  7: — Immediate  conversion  to 
^r.ide  0  step  3.  and  retention  of  all  time 
served  ;n  ?rade  7  as  a  credit,  not  to  exceed 
tvv.;  years  oi  satisfactory  service,  toward 
promotion  to  grade  11.  step  1. 

Prior  Grade  8: — Immediate  conversion  to 
^rade  1 1,  step  2. 

PrivT  Grade  9:— Immediate  conversion  to 
-rade  12.  step  4. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  firs:  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


By  M;-.  TOWER 

3.  3360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive plan  for  participation  m  the  Ready 
Reserve.  Refeired  to  the  Committee  on 
.■\::n-?d  -Services. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  provide  an  in- 
centive plan  for  participation  in  the 
Ready  Reserve.  This  bill  is  an  e:5sential 
step  in  the  achievement  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  and  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional security.  In  the  last  few  years. 
President  Nixon  has  turned  this  countiw 


from  the  path  of  war  to  one  of  peace.  In 
the  course  of  that  transition,  Depart- 
ment nf  Defense  personnel  have  been  re- 
duced by  over  1  million  men  and  women. 
This  decrease  of  about  one- third  of  our 
active  duty  forces  has  resulted  in  a  new 
defense  posture — a  smaller,  "harder"  ac- 
tive duty  loice  capable  of  dealing  with 
most  conflicts  short  of  general,  large- 
srale  war.  However,  these  forces  are  not 
designed  to  fight  by  themselves  a  major 
war.  They  rely  heavily  on  speedy  rein- 
forcement by  combat-ready  units.  They 
rely  on  the  Reserves  and  the  Guard. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Reserve  com- 
ijjnents  are  not  ready  to  meet  that  chal- 
irne,'e:  tliey  are  not  as  prepared  for  war  as 
they  should  be.  Part  of  the  problem  in  the 
past  has  been  a  lack  of  modern  equip- 
ment, and  in  some  areas  the  proper 
equipment  wa.s  not  available  at  all.  I  am. 
however,  pleased  by  the  program  of  mod- 
ernization of  Reserve  equipment  insti- 
tuted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  For 
example,  in  1971,  $726  million  worth  of 
equipment  was  transferred  'to  Reserve 
ground  forces  alone.  An  additional  $1.9 
billion  worth  is  e.stimated  to  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal 
year  1973.  Over  $2.5  billion  of  modem 
equi.jmeut  in  the  course  of  3  years  is  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  earnestness  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  this  vow  to 
strenjithen  the  Reserve  components.  I 
strongly  support  these  efforts,  but  thi;, 
modern  weapono'  will  be  of  little  value 
without  enough  well-trained,  citizen-sol- 
diers to  man  it. 

At  the  present  time,  we  face  a  very 
.-eiiou-^  problem  in  even  maintaining  our 
Guard  and  Reserve  strengths.  For  3 
months  last  year,  we  experienced  a  no- 
draft  situation  roughly  comparable  to 
that  we  can  expect  in  1973  when  the  cur- 
rent draft  law  expires.  I  say  roughly  be- 
cause there  did  exist  the  distinct  possi- 
bility of  passage  of  the  draft  bill,  as  in 
fact  happened.  Therefore,  there  still 
existed  some  degree  of  draft  pressure  as 
an  incentive  to  enlist  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  During  that  period,  waiting  lists 
for  enlistment  in  units  were  exhausted, 
and  since  that  period,  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  the  draft.  Reserve  components' 
strengths,  particularly  those  for  the 
.A.rmy.  have  continued  to  plummet.  As  of 
December  1971,  these  strengths  were 
45.000  below  the  congressionally  man- 
dated floor.  The  Army  components  alone 
account  for  about  30,000  of  this  short- 
fall. 

E"en  more  disturbing  than  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  end  in 
sight.  In  order  to  get  and  retain  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  voltmteers  for 
the  Reserve  components,  changes  will 
have  to  be  made.  Certainly  one  of  them 
IS  the  modernization  of  equipment  to 
which  I  referred.  Additionally,  we  should 
update  the  facilities  at  which  our  reserv- 
ists and  guardsmen  train,  expand  our 
recruiting  efforts,  including  those  di- 
rected at  non-prior-service  personnel, 
and.  most  importantly,  liberalize  the  pay, 
allowances,  and  benefits  for  the  Reserves 
and  Guard. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  is  an 
important  step  in  that  liberalization. 
Basically,  it  establishes  enlistment  and 
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reenlistment  bonuses  for  the  Reserve 
components.  The  maximum  amount  of 
special  pay  available  to  an  individual 
would  be  $3,300  for  successive  enlist- 
ments. Men  enlisting  or  reenlisting  for  a 
R-year  period  who  possess  a  critical  skill 
receive  a  $2,200  bonus.  Men  without  a 
critical  skill  would  enjoy  a  $1,100  bonus 
for  a  6-year  stay. 

Men  could  also  enlist  or  reenlist  for 
periods  of  less  than  6  years  and  receive 
a  bonus.  Payments  would  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  appro- 
priate 6-year  bonus  for  the  first  year,  not 
more  than  an  additional  12  percent  for 
the  second,  15  percent  for  the  third,  17 
percent  for  the  fourth,  and  not  more 
than  an  additional  21  percent  for  the 
fifth  year.  No  member  could  enlist  or 
reenlist  for  more  than  6  years  at  a  time. 

This  special  pay  would  be  payable  in 
lump  sum  at  one  time,  or  in  installments, 
and  would  be  in  addition  to  basic  pay,  and 
any  other  special  pay,  incentive  pay,  or 
allowance  to  which  the  man  is  entitled. 
The  bonuses  would  be  payable  for  periods 
oi  enlistment,  reenlistment,  or  extension 
of  enlistment  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
which,  when  added  to  the  person's  initial 
l.ieriod  of  military  service,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 12  years  of  military  service.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  the  maximum  total 
amount  payable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  is  $3,300  for  successive  enlist- 
ments. 

To  qualify  lor  the  bonus,  eacli  mem- 
ber must: 

First,  enlist  or  reenlist  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  in  a  drill  pay  status.  Members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  not  in  a  drill  pay 
status  would  be  ineligible;  and 

Second,  perform  and  progress  satisf ac- 
toiily  during  the  period  of  service  for 
whicli  he  receives  special  pay.  Failing 
this,  he  may  be  ordered  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  to  serve  on  active  duty 
for  not  more  than  24  montlis  or  he  may 
refund  an  amount  that  corresixjiids  pro- 
poitionately  to  the  i:>eriod  of  unsatis- 
factory sei  vice;  and 

Third,  enlist  for  a  period  of  at  least  3 
yeais  i[  he  has  never  before  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces. 

hi  addition,  the  bill  v.ould  authorize 
special  pay  to  enlisted  members  in  the 
grade  E-3  or  above  who  have  served  on 
active  duty  lor  other  than  training  for  at 
least  2  years  or  on  a  combination  of  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  and  for  other  than 
training  for  a  period  which  when  added 
to  his  period  of  satisfactory  service  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  would  qualify  him 
for  discharge  or  transfer  from  the  Se- 
lected Reserve.  Such  men  must  agree  to 
remain  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
:or  not  less  than  1  year. 

I  belie\e  the  incentive  for  Reserve 
service  that  this  bill  offers,  would  provide 
increased  accessions  of  trained,  experi- 
enced prior-service  personnel  in  the  Re- 
serve components.  Retention  rates  of 
ihese  iJersonnel  have  been  extremely  low 
in  the  recent  past.  This  has  resulted  in 
high  turnover  rates,  turbulence,  short- 
ages of  trained  NCO's.  and  high  training 
costs.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
furnished  the  following  data  which 
shows  the  estimated  costs  for  this  bonus 
system  and  estimated  offsetting  savings 
in  training  costs: 


tSTIMATED  COSTS  FOR  RESERVt  BONUS 
[Dollars  in  niilllons| 


1973 

Fiscal  year 
1974      1975        1976 

1977 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Fojce. 

$66.4 
17.6 
3013 

J53.3 

17.5 
27.1 

J8U.1    $112.3 
18.6        19.2 
25.1        28.0 

J71.; 
19.2 
22.3 

bOD  total. .^,.. 

..,..  114.3 

102.9 

123. »      160.0 

113.2 

ESTIMATED  TRAINING  COSTS  SAVINGS 
[Dollars  in  millions| 

Fiscal  year— 
1973      1974      1975       1976      1977 


Army 

Navy. 

Air  force_    . 

DOD  total  .. 

Net  DOD  costi 


Uxi  $24.6  $22.3  $25.8  $9.1 

2.2  2.5  3.1  3.7  4.1 

7.1  6.1  5.2  6.1  3.7 

34.8  33.2  30.6  35.6  16.9 


79.5     69.7      93.2      124.4      96.3 


Mr.  President.  I  urge  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  and  request  mranimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
loUows: 

S.  3360 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Stnuie  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  Chapter 
5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  umeuded 
»ii  fi'Uows; 

ili  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  tiiu  end  thereof:  "SIS.  Special  Pay:  Par- 
Ucipaaon  iii  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Reudy  Reserve.   ;  and 

(2 1  by  adding  the  loilowing  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof : 

•■313.  Special  Pay:  Participation  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve 

"(a)  A  persoii  Is  entitled  to  special  pay 
computed  under  subsectloii  ibi  of  this  sec- 
rioa  if — 

"(1)(A)  he  has  not  previously  been  a 
member  of  an  armed  force,  a  re.serve  com- 
ponent thereof,  or  the  National  Guard;  or 

■•|B)   he  has  served  in  the  armed  forces— 

•■(1)  on  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing) for  at  least  two  ye.\i-s  unless  sooner  re- 
leased because  of  a  reduction  in  force;  or 

"(ill  on  active  duty  ifor  training  and  for 
other  than  training)  for  a  period  which. 
\i,heu  added  to  hi:,  period  of  satisfactory  par- 
ticipation in  the  Selected  Reserve,  would 
qualify  hiin  for  discharge  or  transfer  from 
the  Selected  Reserve; 

"(2)  he  is  accepted  for  enii.stment,  reeiUist- 
-ment.  or  extension  of  enlistment  in  a  unit 
of  the  Select-ed  Reserve,  and  if  a  prior  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  or  a  Reserve  compo- 
nent thereof  is  in  a  pay  grade  above  E-2; 
and 

"(3)  he  agrees  to  remain  a  inember  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than — 

"(A)  three  years  if  he  has  not  previously 
been  a  member  of  an  Armed  Force,  a  Reserve 
component  thereof,  or  the  National  Guard; 
or 

"(B)  one  year  if  he  hric,  previously  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  under  any  of  the  condl- 
tlo:is  specified  in  clause  il)  (B)  of  this  .sub- 
section. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  to  which  a 
person  covered  by  sub.sectlon  (a)   is  entitled 

"(1)  for  persons  possessing  critical  mili- 
tary skills  as  determined  by  the  service  con- 
cerned, up  to  $2,200  for  a  six-year  enlistment, 


reenlistment,  or  extension  of  enlistment  with 
payments  for  lesser  enlistment,  reenlistment 
or  extension  of  eniistment  periods  limited 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  total  for  one  year; 
22  per  centum  of  the  total  for  two  \ears;  37 
per  centum  of  the  total  for  three  years;  64 
per  centum  of  the  total  for  four  years;  or 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  for  five  years,  or 

"(2)  for  persons  not  covered  by  clause  d) 
of  this  subsection,  up  to  $1,100  for  a  six- 
year  eiJistment,  reenlistment  or  exteuslou  of 
eiuistmeni  with  paymeiiis  for  lesser  enlist- 
ment, reenjislment  or  extension  of  enlist- 
ment, periods  limited  to  the  same  propor- 
tionato  values  as  contained  la  clause  ( 1 )  of 
inls  subsection. 

'(c)  The  enlistmeut  or  reenlistment  of  a 
persoii  In  the  Selected  Reserve  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  special  pay  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  a  period  of  six  years  at 
otiC  time. 

"(d)  Special  pay  authorized  under  this 
sectloi'i — 

"(1)  may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  in- 
stallments; 

"(2)  Is  In  addition  to  basic  pay  and  any 
other  special  pay.  Incentive  pay,  or  alluw-ance 
to  which  the  person  concerned  is  entitled: 

"(3)  is  payable  for  any  periods  of  enlist- 
ment, reenlistment.  or  exteiision  of  enlist- 
ment In  a  unit  of  the  Selected  Reserve  which. 
when  added  to  the  person's  Initial  period  of 
military  strvice  as  required  in  clause  il)  or 
111)  of  subsection  ia)(l)iB)  of  this  section, 
does  not  exceed  a  total  period  of  12  years 
military  service  as  computed  under  section 
1332  of  title  10;  and 

"(4)  may  not  be  more  than  the  total 
amouitt  of  $3,300. 

'•(e)  Notwithstanding  u:iy  other  provision 
ot  law.  and  regardles:-  of  the  amiunt  of  any 
previous  active  duty  served  by  him.  a  mem- 
ber who  voluntarily,  or  because  of  his  mis- 
conduct, does  not  complete,  or  does  not  per- 
lorni  or  progre;:^  satisfactorily  during  a  pe- 
riod cf  strvice  for  which  he  received  special 
pay  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may 
be  ordered  to  serve  on  active  duty  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  for  ,i  per\r^d  of  not  more 
than  24  months,  or  he  shall  refund  that  per- 
centage of  the  amount  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (bid)  of  thl.v  section  which  cor- 
responds to  the  period  of  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance or  unfulfilled  service.  If  his  enlist- 
ment or  other  period  of  military  service 
would  expire  before  he  has  .served  on  the 
required  period  under  this  .section,  it  may  be 
extended  unil!  he  has  .served  the  required 
period. 

"(fl  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  Armed  Forces  under 
his  jurisdiction,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  Coast  Guard  when  It 
IS  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy." 


By  Mr.  PEARSON : 
S.  3361.  A  bill  to  provide  a  group  life 
insurance  i.irogram  for  State  and  local 
government  public  safety  officers  and  to 
provide  benefits  for  survivors  of  officers 
who  .ue  killed  in  line  of  duty.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PI-BLIC  SAFETT  OFFICERS  CROfP   LIFE  INSrRANCK 
AND    BENErrrs    ACT    OF     1972 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
frequently  one  may  pick  up  a  newspaper 
and  find  that  someplace  in  this  Nation 
a  public  safety  officer  has  been  killed  or 
injured  while  serving  our  people.  While 
in  the  past  30  years  accidental  deaths 
among  workers  m  the  United  States  have 
declined,  deaths  amoni:  public  safety  of- 
ficers arc  increasing.  The  number  of  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  has  risen  dra- 
matically and  tragically  from  28  in  1960 
to  100  in  1970.  In  the  case  of  firemen, 
only  58  lost  their  lives  in  1966.  but  1970 
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115    fatalities    among    these 

e   individuals.   Correctional   officers 

are  not  immune  from  the.se  death 

.  for  in  the  past  2  vears,  18  have 

Itilled. 

legislators,  we  can  lament  the  rise 

number  of  casualties  in  the  public 

profession.  We  can  provide  money 

improved  training,  equipment,  and 

But  what  can  we  do  for  the 

ic  safety  officer  and  his  dependents 

that  officer  is  killed  or  injured  while 

society? 
answer  to  this  is  embodied  m  the 
I  introduce  today.  The  Public 
Officers'   Group   Life   Insurance 
Benefits  Act  of  1972  will  provide  life 
disability  insurance  plus  a  substan- 
death  benefit  if  the  officer  is  killed  in 
line  of  duty.   Financial   security   i.'; 
provided  for  the  families  of  law  en- 
and  correctional  officers,  fire- 
including    volunteers,    and    those 
officers  who  come  into  contact  with 
lerous  individuals. 

I  of  this  bill  provides  for  a  pro- 
of federally  subsidized  group  life 
disability    insurance.    The    policie.s 
will  entitle  the  eligible  officer 
life  and  disability  insurance  each 
ng  a  face  value  of  from  $10,000  to 
)00  depending  upon  the  officer's  an- 
salary. 

•  full-time  public  safety  officer  ol  a 

or  unit  of  local  government  which 

F|articipating   in   the   plan   would   be 

by  the  insurance  unless  he  elect.> 

to  be.  Any  State  or  local  government 

now  having  such  an  insurance  plan 

join  this  Federal  program.    If  th^ 

of  government  already  has  .->u;  li  a 

it  must  take  a  referendum  of  its 

,  who  must  vote  in  favor  of  jom- 

this  Federal  program  before  it  may 

.  However,  if  the  employer  wishes  tci 

its  own  plan,  it  may  do  so  and 

for  Federal  financial  assistance  for 

plan. 

participating  employer  would  de- 

from  the  officer's  salan.-  the  amount 

I  he   premium   or   it   could    pay    the 

itself.   These   funds   would   be 

yed    to    the    Justice    Department 

with   the   Federal    Government.^ 

which  would  be  up  to  one-th:rd 

:ost  of  the  program. 

title  n  of  tins  act.  if  any  public 
y  officer  employed   on  a   full-time 
by  a  State  or  unit  of  local  govern - 
dies  as  a  result  of  his  employment. 
dependents  will  be  paid  a  gratuity  of 
100  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist - 
Administration.  This  gratuity  would 
addition  to  any  benefits  to  which 
be  entitled  under  any  other  law 
.  President,  present  death  and  dis- 
benefits  available  to  public  safetv 
;rs  are  woefully  inadequate   Fifteei; 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
no  specific  benefits  apart  from  gen- 
workmen's   compensation   laws    or 
pension  plans.  Three  States  pro- 
beneflts  to  firemen  alone  and  six 
provide  benefits  to  policemen  only. 
ty-six  States  provide  benefits  spe- 
to  dependents  of  firemen  or  po- 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  or  from 
resulting  from  illness  caused  by 
occupation.  Most  of  these  States, 
my  own  State  of  Kansa.>.  pro- 
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vide  these  benefits  m  the  foi-m  of  pen- 
sions. Kansas  has  two  pension  plans, 
both  limited  to  policemen  and  firemen 
The  largest  cities  may  establish  their  own 
pension  programs  or  any  unit  of  local 
government  may  jom  a  State  pension 
program.  In  either  case,  the  employee 
himself  provides  most  of  the  money  for 
his  pension  benefits  and  must  purchase 
his  own  life  insurance, 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  ailioduce  to- 
day will  eliminate  this  inadequacy  of 
benefits  that  exists  not  only  m  Kansa.s 
but  in  other  areas  a,s  well.  Insurance,  as 
opposed  to  pension  benefits,  would  be 
made  available  to  public  safety  officers 
employed  by  the  large  cities  down  to  the 
small  riu-al  towns.  Significantly,  tlus 
would  include  not  only  policemen  and 
firemen,  but  al^o  volunteer  firemen,  cor- 
rectional officers,  and  certain  court  offi- 
cers; groups  which  are  now  .seldom  in- 
cluded in  State  and  local  programs  for 
public  safety  officers.  The  lump-sum  pay- 
ment for  death  in  the  line  of  duty  is  also 
a  benefit  almost  never  yiven  by  State 
and  local  governments 

Besides  giving  financial  security  to 
those  persons  already  in  the  public  safety 
profession,  this  bill  may  aid  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  more  quali- 
fied and  dedicated  personnel.  This  is 
especially  important  in  rural  areas  where 
local  eovernments  are  often  not  able  to 
offer  the  benefits  to  their  safety  officers 
which  can  be  found  in  more  populous 
localities. 

Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  one  of 
the  marks  of  a  great  society  is  fotmd  in 
the  way  it  cares  for  those  who  protect  it. 
We  have  the  responsibility,  indeed  the 
moral  obUgation.  to  provide  these  dedi- 
cated people  who  risk  their  lives  dailv 
not  only  with  modem  training  and 
eqiupment  but  \nt.h  modeiTi  benefits  as 
well.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
meet  tins  obligation  and  join  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  bill 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  ; 

S.  3362.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Seal 
Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Re- 
t erred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  Pi-esident.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Seal  Beach  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  within  the  U.S.  Naval 
Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach,  Calif.  I 
am  very  pleased  tliat  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney' 
has  joined  me  as  cosponsor  of  this  bUl. 

The  Seal  Beach  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion, situated  at  the  entrance  of  Anaheim 
Bay,  contains  one  of  the  last  pristine 
salt  water  marshes  on  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia coast  between  San  Diego  and  Mor- 
ro  Bay.  The  area  serves  as  the  feeding 
and  resting  place  of  over  100  species  of 
migratory  shore  and  water  birds  in  the 
Pacific  Flyway  Durin.T  the  migratory 
season,  over  10.500  birds  have  been  spot- 
'ed  there  in  a  single  day.  Tlie  salt 
marshes  also  are  the  natural  habitat  of 
three  birds  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's rare  and  endangered  species  list, 
the  light-footed  clapper  rail,  the  Cali- 
fornia least  tern,  and  the  brown  pelican, 
A  fourth  bird  threatened  uith  extinction. 
the  Belding's  savannah  sparrow,  also  Is 


found  in  the  area.  Grebes,  ducks,  her- 
ons, egrets,  avocets,  stilts,  sandpipers, 
and  hawks  are  among  the  other  species 
know  to  frequent  the  salt  marshes  of 
the  Seal  Beach  Naval  Weapons  Station. 

Students  and  faculty  from  California 
State  College,  Long  Beach,  have  identi- 
fied 61  species  of  fish  in  Anaheim  Bay 
and  the  estuary.  These  include  the  Cali- 
tornia  halibut,  sandbass,  diamond  tur- 
bot,  shiner,  perch,  stingray,  topsmelt,  and 
nudshipman. 

My  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  determine  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the 
boundaries  of  the  wildlife  refuge  to  be 
established  within  the  United  States 
Naval  Weapons  Station  at  Seal  Beach, 
It  IS  the  intention  of  the  bill  that  the 
boimdaries  selected  by  the  Secretaries  be 
submitted  to  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  for  review  to  insure  that 
the  wildlife  values  indeed  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Smce  the  area  involved  already  is 
ov.ned  by  the  Federal  Government,  there 
would  be  no  Federal  expenditure  for  land 
acquisition.  The  Navy  has  indicated  its 
support  of  the  establishment  of  the  ref- 
uge and  has  confirmed  that  designation 
would  not  interfere  with  present  Navy 
use  of  the  property  as  an  ammunition 
storage  area. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  producing 
oil  wells  within  the  area  I  am  proposing 
for  refuge  designation,  there  has  been 
no  recent  drilling  activity  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station.  The  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  concluded  that  there 
has  been  no  adverse  impact  from  this  oil 
operation  on  the  marsh  vegetation  and 
the  wildlife.  I  believe  the  presence  of  the 
wells  should  not  discourage  designation 
or  interfere  with  the  administration  of 
the  wildlife  refuge. 

The  establishment  of  the  Seal  Beach 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  vital  for  the 
protection  of  the  salt  marsh  and  the 
wildlife  of  the  area.  The  refuge  is  equally 
important  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  total 
environment  of  southern  California  and 
Its  coastal  waters. 

There  is  strong  local  support  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Seal  Beach  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  The  Orange  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Seal  Beach 
City  Coimcil.  and  the  Huntington  Beach 
City  Council  have  endorsed  the  proposal 
along  v.ith  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows : 

S.  3362 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  estabUsh  the  Seal  Beach  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
thi.s  Act  as  the  "refuge")  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  refuge  shall  consist  of  cer- 
tain lands,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  the  advice  and  con- 
.sent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  within 
the  United  States  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
Seal  Beach,  California. 
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(b)  Upon  determination  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  refuge  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  immediately  designate 
the  area  agreed  upon  as  the  refuge  by  pub- 
lication of  a  description  of  such  area  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  refuge  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conservation,  protection,  and 
propagation  of  native  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  including  migratory  birds,  that  are 
Threatened  with  extinction;  to  consolidate 
the  authorities  relating  to  the  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System;  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  15,  1966  (16 
U.S.C.  668dd  et  seq.) ,  to  the  extent  that  such 
Act  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  operation  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Weapons  Station. 
Seal  Beach,  California, 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3363.  A  bill  to  make  an  assault  on  or 
murder  of  a  State  or  local  policeman, 
fireman,  or  prison  guard  a  Federal  of- 
fense. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  make  the  crime  of  murder,  or  at- 
tempted murder,  of  a  policeman,  fire- 
man, or  penal  institution  guard  a  Fed- 
eral offense.  This  action  is  sorely  needed 
and  long  overdue,  for  the  problem  of 
crime  in  America,  which  affects  the  lives 
of  all  of  us,  has  created  a  crisis  situation 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  public 
safety  officials.  We  are  a  nation  founded 
on  law.  We  can  never  have  a  lawful  and 
just  society  when  the  men  charged  with 
safeguarding  the  public  welfare  live  in 
constant  danger  of  physical  attack. 
These  people  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  all  of  us  every  day.  It  is  up  to  this 
Congress  to  assure  that  all  that  can  be 
done,  is  indeed  done,  to  assure  their 
safety. 

The  problem  of  public  safety  person- 
nel being  put  in  the  position  of  targets 
of  public  and  political  violence  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  we  can  no  longer 
stand  back  and  watch  these  brave  men 
fall  in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  the 
agents  of  lawlessness  in  our  society.  In 
1961,  when  John  Kennedy  was  inaugu- 
rated President.  37  policemen  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  United  States. 
One  decade  later  this  figure  has  tripled 
to  125,  with  the  rate  increasing  each 
year.  Specifically,  there  were  48  police- 
men killed  in  1962.  55  in  1963,  57  in  1964. 
53  in  1965,  57  in  1966,  76  in  1967,  64  in 
1968,  86  in  1969,  100  in  1970,  and  125  in 
1971.  And  in  the  first  month  of  1972 
alone,  12  police  officers  were  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  This  is  obviously  an  intoler- 
able trend  which  must  be  revei-sed. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  that 
over  700  police  officers  were  slain  in  the 
line  of  duty,  44  firemen  met  the  same 
fate.  And  now  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
grips  of  a  new  problem — the  alarming 
increase  In  kOling  of  penal  institution 
.guards.  The  deaths  of  men  in  these 
three  groups  of  public  safety  officials 
tarnishes  our  Nation. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  may  be  one  method  which  can 
'  ticce.ssf ully  decrease  the  number  of  at- 
our  Nation.  Let  us  remember  that  be- 
tacks  made  on  public  safety  officers  in 


fore  the  crime  of  kidnaping  was  m.ide 
a  Federal  offense,  kidnaping  had  reach- 
ed catastropliic  proportions  in  the  United 
States,  with  almost  300  kidnapings 
alone  in  1931.  After  this  heinous  crime 
was  made  a  Federal  offense,  kidnapmps 
have  averaged  at  28  per  year — a  start- 
ling reversal.  Hopefully,  the  same  kind 
of  reversal  might  be  effected  by  the 
threat  of  FBI  investigation  of  crimes  in- 
volving attacks  on  policemen,  firemen, 
and  prison  guards.  The  Constitution  au- 
thorizes us  to  legL'-latc  the  public  wel- 
fare. Certainly  the  safety  of  these  men 
whose  duty  is  to  safeguard  the  public 
welfare,  is  a  constitutionally  valid  con- 
cern. Making  these  crimes  a  Federal  of- 
feii.-e  will  direct  national  attention  to 
ea.h  of  ih'jse  attacks,  and  thus  may  serve 
to  remind  criminals  or  potential  crimin- 
als of  the  serioiLsne.ss  of  their  actions. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  om-  brave  public 
safety  official,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  law,  order,  and  justice  in  our  society, 
the  legislation  which  I  propose  today 
must  be  acted  upon  quickly. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY; 
S.  3364.  A  bill  to  am^nd  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  promote  and 
maintain  the  health  of  senior  citizens 
through  the  authorization  of  a  compre- 
liensive  program  of  home  health  services, 
and  for  other  purjjases.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

COMPRKHENSIVE  H0.\;E  HEALTH  AND 
I'REVENTIVE   ^!E•JIrI.^•E  ACT 

Air.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Comprehensive 
Home  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine 
Act  of  1972,  to  redress  one  of  the  major 
medical  and  social  problems  of  the  el- 
derly of  this  Nation — the  grievous  lack 
of  adequate  home  health  services  to  aid 
in  preventive  medicine  and  provide  tlio 
services  that  are  so  desperately  needed  to 
(  ope  with  the  special  problem:?  thnt  come 
with  aging.  I  announced  my  intent  to  in- 
troduce this  legislation  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
on  February  29. 

In  the  past  3  years,  there  has  been  a 
net  increa.se  of  over  1  million  peonle  in 
the  United  States  65  years  of  as-'e.  and 
the  elderly  now  comprise  approximately 
10  percent  of  our  population.  The  95  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  who  live  at  home  could 
be  helped  to  maintain  themselves  in 
reasonably  good  health  tli rough  provi.sion 
of  home  health  services  which  include 
asscs-sment  of  health,  health  teachin.g 
and  guidance,  prevention  of  illness,  serv- 
ices nece.ssary  to  maintain  or  restore 
health,  and  when  illness  occurs,  rehabili- 
tation and  care  in  the  home. 

There  are  many  elderly  people  who 
could  benefit  from  the  guidance  in  diet 
and  nu'iliion.  .safety  precautions  and 
personal  health  practices  which  com- 
munity health  a  ;encies  pro\idc. 

While  it  was  expected  that  medicare 
would  assure  adequate  care  to  individu- 
als 65  and  over,  what  has  occurred  is 
that  increasingly  the  regulations  have 
been  interpreted  to  restrict  coverage  to 
periods  of  acute  illness  and  for  only  lim- 
ited types  of  care. 

Unfortunately,  medicare  has  perpetu- 
ated the  problems  created  by  voluntary 
health  insurance  programs  that  tradi- 
tionally have  given  the  higliest  priority 


to  hospitalization  as  a  covered  cost — an 
emijhasis  which  has  increased  both  the 
utilization  and  costs  of  hospital  care.  Un- 
der medicare  the  financial  incentive  is  for 
hospitalization  even  tiiough  care  in  the 
home  or  in  the  community  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  great  many 
j)eople.  Thus,  the  total  reimbursements 
lor  home  health  services  under  medicare 
have  decreased  from  S79  million  in  1969 
to  $50  million  m  1971  v.hile  hospitaliza- 
tion reimbui'sements  increased  from  $4 
billion  to  S4.5  billion  in  1971, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  table  be  printed 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

MtOICARt  REIMBURSEMtNTS  FOR  HCME  HEALTH  SERVICES 
AND  IN-PATIENT  HOSPITALIZATION 


Year 

Rejmbuisements    in     millions    ol 
dollars 

Home 
health 

Hospitalization 

1969. 
197C 
1971' 

7S,  8 
67.5 
49.5 

4,D«2.(i 
4.433.1 
4,!>0«.8 

>  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  through  Nov.  4,1971. 

Source    Social  Security   Bulletin.  Fetiusiy.   1972,  vol,  si. 
No.  2  Oejiaitment  ol  Health.  Eijucation,  anU  WelMie. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi-.  President,  the 
locus  has,  thus  been  on  care  of  illness  at 
a  critical  stage  rather  than  the  more  ^ 
universal  need  for  services  which  will 
prevent  illness  and  maintain  people  at 
their  highest  level  of  health  in  their 
homes  and  communities.  In  addition. 
the  Social  Security  Administration  reg- 
ulations governing  medicare  have  tnark- 
edly  reduced  both  the  nimibers  of  in- 
dividuals considered  eligible  for  home 
health  care  and  the  amount  and  types  of 
home  health  services  reimbursable. 

There  is  a  great  and  j)ressing  need  for 
redirection  of  the  health  care  system 
from  the  narrow  concept  of  medical  care 
in  institutions  during  periods  of  acute 
illness  to  one  of  health  care  which  in- 
cludes improvement  and  maintenance  of 
health,  prevention  of  disea.ses.  curative, 
and  rehabilitative  .services. 

Pre;^ent  Federal  program  curbs  on  the 
provision  of  compi'ehensive  health  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  in  their  homes  and 
communities  should  be  modified  and  the 
focus  changed  from  illne.ss  care  to  health 
care. 

Ihe  Comprehensive  Home  Health  and 
Preventive  Medicine  Act  of  1972,  v.hlcli 
I  am  introducing  today,  would  set  up  a 
system  by  which  75  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  first  year  would  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  25  per- 
cent by  the  States,  This  balance  would 
be  reduced  by  5  r^crcent  each  year,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  5  years  of 
the  program,  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments would  be  sharing  the  cost  of 
the  program  equally. 

Home  health  services,  as  defined  in  the 
bill,  include  out-of-hospital  preventive 
and  therapeutic  health  .services  for  the 
purposes  of  promoting,  maintaining  or 
restoring  health,  and  minimizing  the  ef- 
fects of  illne.ss  and  disability.  Included 
in  the  coverage   would   be  presciiption 
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me  lication,  niu-sing  care,  dentistry,  and 
nul  ntional  counseling.  AudiologisLs, 
speech  therapists,  ophthalmologists,  psy- 
chi  itrists,  and  psychiatric  social  workers 
woiild  be  available  on  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
cer  ain  elements  in  the  elderly  popula- 
tioi  L. 
The 
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burden  ol  the  costs  of  medicme, 

aids,   and   glasses,   which   falls 

ially  hard  on  people  with  limited 

capacity    and    fixed    incomes. 

Id  be  covered  by  the  services  of  this 

Fees  would   be  scheduled  on 

to  pay. 

us  recall  again  the  great  contiibu- 

made  to  this  Nation  oy  the  elderly. 

people  who  are  in  their  senior  years 

are    the    same    people    that   have 

so  hard  throughout  their  lives  in 

building  of  a  better  America.  They 

the  people  who  survived  the  incredi- 

depression   of   the   late   1920's  and 

s,  they  are  the  people  who  kept  the 

going  strong,  that  kept  pro- 

up  to  unheralded  levels  to  sus- 

our  Nation   through   the   trial   of 

War  II.  These  great  people  have 

their  lives,   blood,   and  sweat  to 

g  a  just  and  equitable  America. 

It  is  no'.v  time  that  this  Nation 

them  justly  and  equitably,  and  al- 

them   to   enjoy   their   senior  years, 

years  ol   rest  and  leisure  which 

have  worked  so  hard  to  achieve,  in 

and  good  health. 
r.  President,  for  the  recurd  I  would 
to  add  that  nothing  is  more  ridicu- 
,  costly,  and  lied  down  in  bureau- 
redtape  than  placing  an  elderly 
i  in  the  ho.->p;uii  lor  3  duyb  in  order 
c  ,1  picsi-nption  filled  Iree  o:  ciiaige. 
IS    neither    lotiical    nor    elficient. 
eases  the  cost  of  medicare  and  sub- 
the  program  to  criticism  by  placing 
people  in  the  hospital  who  do  not 
to  be  there  and  who,  therefore,  take 
iidditional  hospital  beds.  In  the  first 
e.  they  do  not  like  to  be  there.  It  has 
ychological  effect  on  the  person  who 
ospltalized,   which,   in   turii,   affects 
mental  health.  But  above  all,  it  is 
y. 
people  I  refer  to  in  this  bill,  the 
Americans,  should  be  able  to  get  a 
from  the  doctor,  the  com- 
ity health  center,  or  the  outpatient 
and  be  able  to  get  it  filled  either 
tjiese  locations  or  at  the  local  phar- 
of  his  choice, 
nave  found  in  my  visits  around  the 
:y   a   tremendous   interest   in   this 
sed  legislation,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
upon    by    the    Committee    on 
as  an  appropriate  addition  to 
■  present  medicare  program  for  sen- 
itizens. 
program  I  advanced  also  provides 
ing,  nutrition.  a:id  diet  services, 
e  seen  instances,  in  the  last  few 
s.  of  elderly  victims  of  malnutrition 
imdernourishment  that  are  pitiful. 
ish  all  Members  of  the  Senate  could 
some  of  these  conditions:   possibly 
have.  If  more  of  us  would  see  these 
(  itions  I  am  confident  that  the  con- 
would  be  remedied, 
legislation  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
ttince.  I  shall  encourage   the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Finance  to  give  it  prompt  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  I  ask  that  the  bUl  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

S,  3364 
B'.'  It  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kt'pn-sentatu-cs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Compreliensive 
li^me  Healta  and  Preventive  Medicine  Act". 

FINUINCS  AND   PURf'OSE 

6-cC.  2.  (a;  The  Congress  finds — 

U)  "hat  health  care  expenditure  lor  ihc 
average  person  o-.er  age  65  is  4  times  as  great 
as  tlie  ainount  a  person  under  age  6o  would 
pay; 

(2)  tiiat  approximately  67  per  centum  of 
health  care  expenditures  of  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  are  for  institutional  care  m  hos- 
pitals and  nu.-sii.g  homes; 

i3j  that  federally  supplemented  health 
care  programs  provide  only  67  per  centum  of 
iiicli  costs  to  persons  over  age  65; 

(4)  that  the  cost  of  meeting  the  nealth 
cure  needs  of  per.sona  over  age  65  could  be 
reduced  through  a  vigorous  program  of  home 
health  care  services  emphasizing  early  dUg- 
:-  js:3  and  health  education; 

1 5)  that  approximately  95  per  centum  of 
all  persons  over  age  65  are  livi;>g  in  house- 
nolds  where  a  program  of  home  health  serv- 
ices, could  be  provided. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  tins  Act  to  pro- 
.ide  for  tiie  establishment  and  development 
>t  liome  health  service  agencies  to  provide 
iiome  health  care  services. 

DEFI^a^IONs 
Stc.  i.  Section  102  of  the  Older  Americans 
Aci  of  1965  (79  Stai,  218)  is  amended  by  add- 

:..g  at  the  e.id  thereof  the  following: 

'^5)  Tlifc  term  home  health  services'  means 
services  wlncii  include — 

"lA)  out-of-hospital  preventive  care  and 
diagnosis. 

"(B)   all  necessary  prescription  drug.^, 

"(C)  hearing  aids, 

"(D)  optical  supplies, 

"i£)  speech  pathology, 

"(F'l  audioiogy  services, 

■(Gi    nutriti.jnal  counseling,  and 

"(H)  physical  therapy. 
^6)  The  term  'home  health  center'  means 
.1..  entity  'Ahich  (A)  provides,  either  directly 
-n-  i;idlrectly  by  contract,  .all  necessary  home 
iiealth  services  far  persons  over  age  65;  (B) 
m.imtains  a  staff  including,  but  not  limited 
■^.  doctors  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  psy- 
chologists and  other  mental  health  workers, 
ret;istered  nurses,  physicians'  assistants  and 
'.vhich  utilize  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
other  allied  health  personnel;  and  (C)  uti- 
lizes community  health  centers  where  such 
centers  exut. 

"(7)  The  term  'persons  with  low  Income' 
means  those  persons  with  an  annual  Income 
of  no  more  than  $4,000.". 

GR.\NTS    FOR    HOME    HE.\LTH    CARE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  301  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  the  sub- 
section deslgnat.on  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"301."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fo'ilo'ATing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  ptirpose  of  making  grant.s 
to  States  consistent  with  other  provislo  is 
of  this  title,  for  the  development  of  home 
healt'n  agencies,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appr.iprlated  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $175,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974:  S200.000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 


$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976;  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3,  1977. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  302(c)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
fnereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  such  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  shall  equal  such  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  any  project  as  the 
State  agency  may  provide  but  not  In  excess 
of  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
for  the  first  year  of  such  project,  70  per  cen- 
tum of  such  cost  for  the  second  year  of  such 
project,  65  per  centum  of  such  cost  for  the 
third  year  of  such  project,  60  per  centum  of 
such  cost  fur  the  fourth  year  of  such  project. 
and  50  per  centum  of  such  cost  for  the  fifth 
year  of  such  project." 

LOW    INCOME    PREFERENCE 

Sec.  C.  (a)  Section  303(a)(7)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
ln.sertlng  before  the  semicolon  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  in  the  case  of  projects 
under  section  301(b)  a  preference  shall  be 
granted  to  a  project  primarily  serving  per- 
sons with  low  income". 

STANDARDS    FOR     HOME    HEALTH    CARE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  Section  701  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(ei  The  Committee  shall  conduct  a  studv 
and  Lssue  a  report  no  later  than  June  30, 
1973.  recommending  for  home  health  care 
agencies  to  be  used  by  State  planning  agen- 
cies for  grants  under  section  301(b)." 

E.XTCNSION    OF    GRANTS    fOR    COMMUNITY    PLAN- 
NING.   SERVICES,     AND    TRAINING 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
that  part  of  such  section  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  grants  to  States  In  accordance 
with  this  title.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.". 

(b)  Section  703  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  titles  IV  and 
V  such  sums  as  are  necessary.". 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3365.  A  bill  to  provide  employment 
opport'anities  in  public  service  for  un- 
eiiiployed  persons,  to  assist  States  and 
local  communities  in  providing  urgently 
needed  public  services;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

LMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNmES    ACT    OF    1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  legis- 
lation that  can  enable  this  Nation  to  at 
last  laimch  a  decisive  advance  toward  the 
objective  of  the  Emplo,vment  Act  of  1946, 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power." 

It  i^;  now  clear  that  the  present  admin- 
istration is  failing  to  can-y  out  this  na- 
tional policy.  Over  5  miUion  American? 
out  of  work  confront  the  added  burden 
of  a  continuing  rise  in  consumer  prices. 
America's  industrial  plant  still  operates 
at  less  than  three-fourths  of  capacity.  An 
estimated  774,000  discouraged  Americans 
have  simply  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
'uarket  altogether— they  have  given  up 
trying  to  find  a  job  even  though  they 


want  to  work.  Unemployment  among  the 
poor  in  our  cities  is  well  over  10  percent, 
still  higher  for  blacks,  and  over  three 
limes  higher  for  poor  black  teenagers  in 
our  major  cities.  For  all  the  rhetoric 
about  administration  efforts  to  create  job 
opportunities  for  veterans,  the  harsh 
reality  for  over  300,000  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans in  February  was  continued  job- 
lessness in  the  Nation  they  had  served. 
And  in  January,  37,000  Americans  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  each  week.  Meanwhile,  for 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  had  suffered  a  deficit  in  its 
balance  of  trade,  amoimting  to  $2.9 
i)illion. 

These  are  the  stark  facts  that  point 
to  rai  overall  failure  in  national  economic 
ixihcies,  despite  the  promises  of  eco- 
,ioinic  expansion  hopefully  pointed  to  by 
the  administration.  What  Americans  see 
IS  a  post-freeze  economic  stabilization 
program  that  is  clouded  by  confusion, 
contradiction,  and  micertainty.  What 
they  need  is  a  comprehensive  program 
to  launch  a  major  expansion  of  the 
economy. 

But  what  this  administration  must 
recognize  is  that  the  immediate  need 
across  America  is  for  jobs — jobs  to  re- 
store hope  and  confidence;  jobs  to  stimu- 
late consumer  purchasing  power;  jobs 
to  enable  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
families  to  obtain  food  and  clothing, 
health  care,  and  to  rebuild  the  savings 
wiped  out  over  3  years  of  recession. 
No  longer  should  we  hear  administra- 
tion pronouncements  about  achieving  an 
acceptable  level  of  unemployment,  when 
the  despair  and  anxiety  of  unemploy- 
ment affile ts  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  families,  and  when  the  num- 
ber of  people  hving  in  poverty  has  risen 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  to  a  level 
of  over  '25  million.  It  is  the  reality  of  con- 
tinuing, extensive  joblessness,  as  well  as 
the  constant  threat  of  lay-offs— as  in  the 
haid-liit  defense  and  aerospace  indus- 
tries, airecting  the  professional  and  the 
blue-collar  worker  alike — that  have  pro- 
ductd  a  major  crisis  of  confidence  among 
the  American  people  in  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  Federal 
Go\ernment  to  become  the  employer  of 
first  opportunity,  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  and  their  hope  in 
•■America's  future. 

This  is  the  fundamental,  direct  pur- 
pose of  the  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  of  1972,  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. Under  this  bill,  800,000  new  public 
service  jobs  can  be  provided,  with  an  au- 
thoiizaticn  of  ."5:3  billion  for  the  remain- 
ing months  of  fiscal  1972,  and  of  $6  bil- 
lion for  e.-ich  of  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974.  It  i.'^  intended  that  this  program 
will  supplement  the  jobs  being  estab- 
lished under  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  and  the  employment  opportu- 
nities to  be  generated  under  welfare  pro- 
gram reforms,  presently  being  con.sidered 
in  the  Senate — meaning  that  over  1.2 
million  Americans  will  be  able  to  find 
meaningful  work  at  decent  wages  in  the 
coming  months. 
The  Employment  Opportunities  Act  is 


designed  to  meet  great  imfilled  public 
needs  in  such  fields  as  environmental 
quality,  health  care,  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood improvements,  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  crime  prevention  and  control, 
correctional  and  rehabilitation  programs, 
recreation,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks, 
and  other  public  facilities,  rural  devel- 
opment, transportation,  and  conserva- 
tion— in  short,  jobs  with  a  purpose,  and 
to  meet  urgent  requirements  of  our  com- 
munities and  States.  The  number  of 
teachers,  nurses,  technicians,  repairmen, 
park  and  recreation  workers,  policemen, 
firemen,  and  jobs  in  many  other  occupa- 
tional fields  could  be  greatly  expanded  if 
local  communities  only  had  the  funds. 

The  Employment  Opportunities  Act  is 
direct  and  to  the  point.  It  would  firmly 
establish  a  national  policy  to  promote 
maximum  employment.  And  it  directs 
that  this  policy  shall  operate  on  a 
continuing  and  sustained  bEisis,  on 
the  premise  that  no  level  of  unem- 
ployment can  be  regarded  as  ac- 
ceptable and,  therefore,  not  in  need 
of  correction  through  Federal  assistance. 
And  to  assure  that  a  maximum  effort  is 
made  across  the  Nation  to  combat  job- 
lessness, the  bill  designates  broad  cate- 
gories of  eligible  public  service  employ- 
ers, not  distinguishing  between  commu- 
nities on  the  basis  of  population  size,  or 
between  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies. 

This  bill  establishes  job  creation  lev- 
els that  are  achievable,  assuring  ade- 
quate supervision,  supportive  services, 
and  safe  working  conditions.  And  It  sets 
a  level  of  authorizations  that  meets  the 
test  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Funds  are  to 
be  fairly  allocated  among  and  within  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  imemployment  lev- 
els, but  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
$1.5  million  in  any  fiscal  year.  Eveiy  sec- 
tor of  a  State's  popiHation  is  to  receive 
equitable  consideration  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  job  creation  assistance,  and 
the  misapplication  or  discriminator^'  use 
of  Federal  assistance  for  new  public  serv- 
ice jobs  is  prohibited. 

The  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
requires  that  special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  employment  needs  of  Vi- 
etnam-era veterans — a  priority  that  I  be- 
lieve is  essential  today.  And  the  empha- 
sis throughout  this  legislation  is  that, 
wherever  possible,  job  creation  shall  lead 
to  advancement  or  suitable  continued 
employment  in  either  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sector.  But  the  immediate  and  cen- 
tral goal  of  this  program  is  the  provision 
of  badly  needed  jobs  that  are  also  of 
critical  importance  to  our  communities 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  and  improve 
public  services. 

As  a  joint  sponsor  of  other  public  serv- 
ice manpower  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  offering  this  bill  in  the  belief 
that  this  further  initiative  is  required 
to  provide  a  wider  range  of  national  pol- 
icy options  to  address  the  critical  em- 
ployment needs  of  our  Nation.  I  urge 
that  full  consideration  be  given  to  the 
direct  approach  that  I  am  proposing  to 
confront  the  major  Issues  of  extensive 
joblessness  and  totally  inadequate  eco- 
nomic gi'owth  in  America. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Employ- 
ment Opportmiuies  Act  ol  1972  be  print- 
ed m  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3365 

Be  it  enacied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprcscntalives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  CunyrciS  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1972". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS   AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.    The    Congress    finds    and    declares 

that— 

(1)  to  attain  the  objective  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment. prodULiioM,  and  purchas.ng  power, 
we  must  assure  an  opportunity  for  a  gain- 
ful, productive  Job  to  e\ery  American  who 
is  ."seeking  work; 

(2)  there  are  great  unfilled  public  needs  In 
such  fields  as  environmental  quality,  health 
care,  housing  and  neighborhood  Improve- 
ments, education,  public  safety,  crime  pre- 
vention and  control,  correctional  and  re- 
habilitation programs,  recreation,  mainte- 
nance of  streets,  parks,  and  other  public  fa- 
cilities, rural  development,  lranspor'i.atlon, 
beautlfication,  conservation,  and  other  fields 
of  human  betterment  and  public  improve- 
ment; 

(3)  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  greater 
public  services  and  the  equally  urgent  need 
for  public  service  employment  which  will 
provide  meaningful  Jobs  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, it  is  appropriate  public  policy  to  devote 
substantial  res.uirces  to  providing  public 
service  employment  opportunities; 

(4)  expanded  work  opportunities  must 
keep  pace  with  the  Increased  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  labor  force,  including  the  many 
young  persons  who  are  entering  the  labor 
force,  persons  who  have  recently  been  sep- 
arated from  military  service,  and  older  per- 
sons who  desire  to  remain  in,  enter  or,  re- 
enter the  labor  force; 

(5)  many  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
become  ui.emplo\ed  as  a  result  of  technolog- 
ical chrniges  and  shifts  in  the  pattern  of 
Federal  expenditures,  as  in  the  defense,  aero- 
space, and  construction  Industries,  could 
usefully  be  employed  in  providing  needed 
public  services; 

(6)  unemployment  severely  affects  the 
families  of  disad\a:!tat:' d  (jroups  in  our  so- 
ciety, especially  the  poor  and  migrants,  per- 
sons of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  and 
others  from  socioeconomic  backgrounds 
which  have  generally  experienced  high  un- 
employment;  and 

(7)  providing  resources  for  public  service 
employment  for  unemployed  persons  can 
help  as  an  economic  stabilizer  both  to  ease 
the  Impact  of  unemployment  for  the  allected 
iiidividuals  and  to  reduce  the  pre.ssures  which 
tend  to  generate  further  unemployment. 

AlTHOnlZED    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  3.  Por  the  perpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye.^r  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  $6,000,000,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  into  arrangements  with  public  service 
employers  in  accordance  with  the  pi-ovislons 
of  this  Act  in  order  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
employment  opportunities  for  unemployed 
persons  In  Jobs  providing  needed  public 
services. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  applications  sub- 
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cted  by  eligible  public  service  employers, 
ich  shaU  be — 

1 )  States, 

2)  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of  gen- 
,1  locj.1  goveri.meni; 

3 1  local  educational  agencies  and  com- 
mlty  colleges; 

4 )  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
3  and  Institutions,  and  institutions  of  the 

Federal  Government,  which  operate  facilities 
1  programs  providing  public  services. 

APPLICATIONS 

iEC,  5.  (a)   An  appltj.ttion  for  rinancial  as- 
s,ance   for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
c   service   employment   program   under 
s  Act  shall  set  fortli  a  public  service  em- 
yment  program,  and  rel.iied  tramiiig  and 
npower  services,  designed  to  provide  Jobs 
unemployed  persons  in  providing  needed 
lie   services   in   such   lields   as   environ- 
nt.tl    quality,    health    care,    housing    and 
ghborhood  improvements,  education,  pub- 
safety,  crime  prevention  and  control,  cor- 
■nonai  and  rehabilitation  programs,  recre- 
jU,    maintenance    of    streets,    parks,    and 
her    public    facilities,    rural    development, 
nsportation,   beautlhcation,   conservation, 
otlier  fields  of  human  betterment  and 
:ic  improvement. 

b)   An  application  for  financial  assistance 
,t    pubhc    serv.ce    employment    program 
er  this  Act  slifill  Include  provisions  set- 
forth — 

1 )  assurances  that  the  .activities  and  serv- 
,  for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
>  Ac;   will   be  administered  by  cr  under 

supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying 
■  aeency  or  institution  designated  to  carry 

such  activities  or  services  under  such 
>ervision; 

2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
snch  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 

:.g  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 

ments   o:    the   population    to    be    .=;erved, 

uding  data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 

tial  eligible  participants  and  their  income 

1  employment  status; 

3 1    assurances  that   special   consideration 

be   given   to   the   filling  cf   Jobs  which 

vide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 

suitable   continued  employment   by   pro- 

i.ng    complementary    training    and    man- 

er  services  designed  to  (A)   promote  the 

ancercent  of  participants  to  employment 

raining  opportunities  suitable  to  the  In- 

uals   involved,    whether    in    the    public 

)rivate  sector  of  the  economy.  (B)  provide 

•;c;pant3  with  skills  for  which  there  is  an 

-'ipated  high  demand,  or  ■■C\  provide  par- 

asits    with   self-development    skills,    but 

ing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 

rued   to  preclude  persons  or  programs 

whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible 

pproprlate; 

1)    assurances  that  special  consideration 

llllng  public  service  Jobs  will  be  given  to 

niployed  persons  who  served  lii  the  Armed 

05   in   Indochina   or   Korea   on   or   after 

ust  5.   1964.  in  accordance  with  criteria 

blished  by  the  Secretary   land  who  have 

ived  other  than  dishonorable  discharges) ; 

fhat  the  applicant  shall  fAi  niake  a  spe- 

effort  to  acquaint  such  individuals  with 

program,  and   iB)    coordinate  efforts  on 

nlf  of  such  per.-if  n.=;  with  those  authorized 

'hap'er  41  of  title  38.  U'.ited  States  Code 

xv.v.z  to  Job  Counseling;  and  Emnloyment 

Ices  for  Veteran; )  or  carried  out  by  other 

lie  or  private  organizations  or  aeeiicles; 

5 1    a.ssurarres  that,  to  'he  extent  feasible. 

c  -ervice  jobs  .=ha!l  be  provided  In  c^cu- 

on:il  field-:  which  are  most  likelv  to  ex- 

d  within  the  public  or  private  sector: 

))    assurances  that  due  consideration  be 

n   to   per.^rn^  who  have   participated   in 

power  training  prigram-  for  whom  em- 

merit   oportunltles  would   not   be  other- 

Immediatelv  available: 


(hi 


!  7  I  a  deocrip'.ioi.  of  the  methods  to  be  used 
t.j  recruit,  select,  and  crien:  participants,  in- 
cluding specific  eligibility  criteria,  and  pro- 
grams to  prepare  the  participants  for  their 
job  responsibilities; 

( 8 )  a  description  of  umnet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
luch  needs: 

.  9 )  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
apprjxlmate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  a.ssigned  to  such  Jobs; 

( 10)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  in  public  service  job  under 
this  Act  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer; 

( n )  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (including 
coutisellng  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

1 12)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  In  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

(13)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(14  I  assurances  that  agencies  and  institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  undertake 
analysis  of  job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels  of  em- 
ployment, including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

1 15)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  in  public  service  Jobs 
under  tiiis  Act  who  want  to  pursue  work  with 
the  employer,  in  the  same  or  similar  work, 
with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find  per- 
manent, upwardly  mobile  careers  in  that 
field,  and  (Bi  providing  those  persons  so  em- 
ployed who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent 
careers  In  such  field,  with  opportunities  to 
seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain  work  in  other 
fields: 

(16)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  sucli  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  persons; 

I  17)  assurances  tliat  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement,  in- 
cluding civil  service  reqidremeuts  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; 

(18)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  deems  necess^iry, 
in  accordance  with  r-uch  regulations  as  lie 
sliall  prescribe. 

APPROVAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  6.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  approved  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that. — 

( 1 1  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  Act; 

( 2  I  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program  proposed  in  such  ap- 
plication, unless  the  Secret.iry  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provisions 
of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary;  and 


{i}  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to 
the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

Stc.  7.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  3  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  in 
such  a  manner  that  of  such  amounts — 

(1)  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  that  pro- 
portion which  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed persons  in  each  such  State  bears 
to  stich  total  number  of  such  persons, 
respectively.  In  the  United  States,  but  not 
less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  apportioned  to 
any  State,  except  that  not  less  than  $1,500,- 
000  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory   of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each 
State  under  clause  (I)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  apportioned  among  areas  within 
each  such  State  in  that  proportion  which 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
each  such  area  bears  to  such  total  number 
of  such  persons,  respectively.  In  that  State. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of 
this  section, 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

bEC.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
activity  under  this  Act  unless  he  determines, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  employment  opportimlties  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available, 
(B)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (Including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits),  (C)  will  not  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
lu  cunnection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed  and  (D)  will  not  sub- 
stitute public  service  Jobs  for  existing  fed- 
erally assisted  Jobs; 

(2)  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
which  shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever 
is  the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  employee 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
If  section  6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  compa- 
rable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  in 
similar  public  occupations  by  the  same  em- 
ployer; 

(3)  all  persons  employed  in  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of 
workmen's  compensation,  health  Insurance, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  other  benefits 
at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(4)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 


(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  Individ- 
ual partlclp)ants; 

(6)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  In  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. 

(bi  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Sceretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  available  In  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  will  be 
available  on  an  equitable  basis  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  among  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  population  of  un- 
employed persons,  giving  consideration  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  persons 
m  each  such  segment. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  .same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be  per- 
formed under  any  program  for  which  an  ap- 
plication is  being  developed  for  submission 
under  this  Act,  such  organization  shall  be 
notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  In  which  to  make  comments  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to 
amenities  or  facilities  In  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-Income  persons  and  families. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
e.Tective  use  of  ftmds, 

(fi  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such 
procedures,  policies,  rules,  and  regulations, 
and  make  such  payments,  in  Installments 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  necessary  adjustments  In  pay- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  In 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrimi- 
nate with  respect  to  any  program  partici- 
pant or  any  applicant  for  participation  in 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or 
beliefs. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  prolvde  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  In  the 
administration  thereof,  shall  be,  in  any  way 
or  to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  In  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  5.  TTnlted  States  Code. 

DBTINTriONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  "State"  meana  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  "public  service"  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  work  In  such  fields  a£  environ- 


mental quality,  health  care,  housing  and 
neighborhood  Improvemente,  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  crime  pn-eventlon  and  control,  cor- 
rectional and  rehabilitation  programs,  trans- 
p»ortatlon,  recreation,  maintenance  of  parks, 
streets,  and  other  public  facilities,  rural  de- 
velopment, conservation,  beautlflcatlon,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  com- 
mtinlty  Improvement. 

(4)  "unemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  i>ersons  who  are  without  Jobe  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work;  and 

(B)  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
money  payments  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (1)  who  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  available  for  work,  and  (2) 
who  are  either  (I)  persons  without  jobs,  or 
(11)  persons  working  in  Jobs  providing  Insuffi- 
cient Income  to  enable  such  persons  and 
their  families  to  be  self-supporting  without 
welfare  assistance; 

and  the  determination  of  whether  persons  are 
without  Jobs  shall  be  made  m  accordance 
with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
defining  persona  as  unemployed. 


By  Mr,  HUMPHREY: 
S,  3366.  A  bill  to  allow  States  and 
localities  more  flexibility  in  fundinp 
ground  transportation  improvements  in 
order  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

HIGHWAY    TRUST    FTTND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Transportation 
Systems  Improvement  Act  of  1972,  leg- 
islation that  will  utilize  moneys  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  the  construc- 
tion of  mass  tran.sit  facilities,  the  prepa- 
ration of  locally  approved  comprehensive 
transportation  plans,  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  community  streets,  and 
subsidies  for  presently  existing  trans- 
portation systems. 

The  Transportation  Systems  Improve- 
ment Act  will  provide  nearly  $750  mil- 
lion in  additional  transportation  funds 
every  year.  When  combined  with  the 
regular  appropriations  for  the  existing 
urban  system  and  topics  programs,  the 
act  will  mean  over  $1  billion  for  improv- 
ing, restructuring,  and  revitalizing  our 
national  transportation  systems. 

At  the  same  titne.  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  pha.sed  completion  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  to  fulfill  the 
promises  made  in  1956. 

Mr.  President,  the  transportation  net- 
work in  the  United  States  suffers  three 
main  problems:  lack  of  balance,  lack  of 
modal  integration,  and  lack  of  financ- 
ing. 

Ti-ansportation  in  the  United  States 
lacks  balance.  It  is  highly  skewed  in 
favor  of  the  single  family  car.  Almost  all 
Americans  own  a  car.  And  Americans 
possess  over  one-half  of  all  the  cars  In 
the  world.  The  problem,  to  put  it  graph- 
ically, occurs  when  one-half  of  all  the 
cars  in  the  world  are  concentrated  on 
only  2  percent  of  the  U.S.  land  surface. 

Along  with  the  emphasis  on  the  auto- 
mobile, there  has  been  a  decided  govern- 
ment bias  in  favor  of  highway  construc- 
tion. Highways  have  served  this  Nation 


well.  We  have  enjoyed  a  su-stained  in- 
crease in  our  standards  of  living  partly 
because  we  have  had  the  kind  of  highway 
system  thai  has  been  able  to  move  com- 
merce. Yet.  we  must  continually  question 
whether  or  not  this  o\er  cmi'hasis  on 
highway  construction  should  remain  the 
predominant  thrust  of  national  transpor- 
tation policy. 

We  need  and  must  have  a  balanced 
transportation  system — of  vehicular 
ti-afBc,  rapid  transit,  rail,  and  water,  and 
air  transpoitation.  A  balanced  transit 
system  will  reduce  traveltime.  increase 
worker  productivity,  reduce  traffic  con- 
gestion, reduce  total  traiisportalion  costs, 
increase  pro!:)erty  values,  and  contribute 
to  the  improvement  ol  mans  Ining 
environment. 

Transportation  in  America  lacks  mod- 
ular integration.  The  bus  station  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  rail  station:  coordinated 
between  rail  arrival  and  airlines  depar- 
tures is  seldom  aciiieved.  Wailing  time 
means  inconvenience.  And  a  lack  of  in- 
tegrating all  our  modes  ol  transit  means 
a  further  decline  in  operating  efficiency. 

American  transportation  lacks  the 
financial  commitment  to  have  balanced 
and  integrated  .systems.  The  needs  are 
ureal.  Estimates  are  that  overall  public 
needs  for  highway  operations,  transit 
facilities,  and  maintenance  alone  will  run 
to  $35  million  lor  all  governments  by 
1075  Added  to  this  figure  is  the  fact  that 
almost  one-hall  of  all  buses  in  the  United 
States  need  replacement  within  the  next 
2  years. 

TRANSPORTATION   AND   OTJB  PEOPLE 

Mr.  President,  the  manner  in  which 
ihi:s  Nation  moves  its  people  has  a  con- 
tinuing effect  on  how  we  are  related  to 
our  neighbors,  where  we  work,  what  we 
do  for  recreation,  and  whei-e  we  live. 

America's  transportation  system  is 
vast.  Our  air  corridors  are  filled  with 
large  and  sophisticated  planes;  our 
wiUcrways  are  used  to  move  large  quan- 
tities of  freight;  steel  rails  criss-cross  the 
Nation,  and  belts  of  concrete  carry  peo- 
ple and  conunerce  tliroughout  every 
Slate. 

Americans  travel  a  great  deal.  Prelim- 
inary estimate  of  travel  for  1971  is  over 
1.170  billions  vehicle  miles  or  a  4.4  per- 
cent increase  over  the  1.121  billions  re- 
ported for  1970,  Ten  Slates— California, 
New  York,  Texas,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan.  Florida,  New  Jersey, 
and  Indiana  reported  travel  in  the  excess 
of  v30  billion  annual  vehicle  miles.  These 
ten  Slate:^  arcounted  for  i^lmost  53  per- 
cent of  all  the  travel  in  the  Nation.  Main 
rural  roads  .served  36  8  percent  of  the 
1970  travel  while  the  interstate  .system 
accounted  for  about  18.7  percent.  In  total, 
ihe  annual  mile.-,  driven  per  car  rose  from 
9.969  in  1969  to  over  10.000  in  1970.  And 
each  car  consumed  approximately  830 
giillons  of  gasoline  in  1970. 

Aineiicans  bourfit  over  101  billion 
gallons  of  motor  fuel  in  1971 — an  esti- 
mated 5-pprccnt  increase  .iver  1970.  Cal- 
ifornia, as  in  the  past,  has  led  the  States 
in  highway  motor  fuel  consumption  with 
over  9  9  billion  gallons. 

All  of  this  travel  was  over  3.73  million 
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miles  of  roads  and  streets  under  the 
jur  sdiction  of  the  governments  m  the 
United  States.  This  figure  includes  560,- 
miles  of  municipal  roads  and  streets 
over  3,169.422  miles  in  roads  in  rural 
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areas.  Thus,  municipal  mileage  comprises 
15  percent  and  rural  mileage  85  percent 
of  the  U.S.  total.  Table  I  outlines  the 
total  road  mileage  in  the  United  States 
in  1970. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  I 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


TABLl  I    -TOTAL  "OAD  AND  STP-ET   MILEAGE  n  TME  UNITED  STATES-1970.  CLASSIFIED  BY  FEDERAL-AID  AND  NON-FEDERAL- AID  SYSTEMS 


Note:  Mileage  as  of  Dec.  31,  1970  compiled  from  reports  of  State  authorities. 
Source:  Department  of  Transportation. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 


been  the  impact  of  this  travel  and 
5portation  ,>;.>tem  on  American  life? 
t.  the  shorteninix  of  di-tance  has  in- 
duced our  life  .style.  Families  live  great 
lances  apart  nowdays.  knowing  full 
1  that  thev  can  be  reuni!;ed  in   the 
ce  cf  le.=s  than  a  day.  Roads  have 
ed  corridors  of  commerce  for  many 
the  rural  are':^.5;  and  va.-;t  recreation 
have  developed  for  the  enjoyment 
our  people.  There  has  been  another 
trehd  aI.=:o — the  mcrea-ins:  mctropoliti- 
on  of  American  l:fe.  Today,  over  70 
peicent  cf  our  people  live  on  2  percent 
the  land.  Great  cities  spread  like  the 
of    an    octopus — blending    never 
ceasing  ribbons  of  concrete  and  homes 
miles  and  m.ilcs.  Suburban  life  has 
made  possible  by  tran.-portation  and 
development  of  highway.^, 
ut.    our    implicit,    highway-oriented 
sportaticn   policy   has    had   serious, 
social     consequences.     Our 
wth  has  been  sporadic  and  concen- 
New  jobs  are  near  the  arterie.= 
great  thruways.  away  from  the  peo- 
who  desperately  need  work.  And.  the 
3S  of  ccncrete   too  often   have  been 
plaped  through  our  cities  and  neighbor- 
with  merciless  concern — destroy- 
neighborhocd  communities,  and  the 
ce  and  security  of  people. 

efforts  at  transportation  devel- 
opihent  have  given  us  an  increased  con- 
cern over  noise  pollution — and  this  has 
the  Federal  Government  to  begin 
prdgrams  of  noise  abatement.  Families 
car  not  live  in  the  city  without  growing 
e.vtVemely  dissatisfied  about  the  din  of 
'ic.  the  honking  of  horns,  the  con- 
tinuous   repair    of    streets — all    detract 
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from  the  o.uality  of  life  by  stifling  our 
senses.  In  .-hort.  the  congestion  that  h-ts 
enveloped  our  highways — the  traffic,  the 
commuter  cri>is.  the  backups,  the  over- 
crowded roadways  have  also  become  a 
congestion  of  mind  and  of  senses. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  exceptionally 
difficult  to  treat  just  the  transportation 
problem  alone — without  thinking  of  the 
systematic  consequences  of  our  policies. 
For  e.xample.  v.-hcncver  hiuhway  right- 
of-way  is  obtained,  that  simple  act  has 
ramifications  far  beyond  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  property.  For  the  neighbor- 
hood, it  means  a  cutting,  a  disturbance, 
a  disruption  to  the  lives  of  people.  It 
means  that  relocation  assistance  and 
payments  must  be  provided  to  displaced 
homeowners  and  renters. 

Another  example:  What  kind  of  im- 
pact does  a  transportation  system  have 
on  the  poor,  the  elderly,  those  without 
automobiles?  How  often  is  transporta- 
tion planning  done  with  an  eye  toward 
increasing  the  employment  opportunities 
for  the  poor?  There  is  little  que.'^tion  that 
inadequate  transportation  is  numbered 
among  the  disadvantages  of  the  poor, 
and  that  increa.sed  accessibility  to  jobs 
could  increase  the  self-sufBciency  of  the 
poor.  The  McCone  Commission,  investi- 
gating the  Watts  riot,  noted: 

Our  Investigation  has  broug.ht  into  clear 
focus  the  fact  that  Inadequate  and  costly 
public  transportation  systems  currently  e.x- 
Istlng  throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area  seri- 
ously restricts  the  residents  of  the  disadvan- 
taged areas  such  as  South  Central  Ix-s  An- 
geles. This  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
handicaps  them  In  seeking  and  holding  ]ob:^. 
attending  schools,  shopping  and  fulfilliiu; 
other  needs. 


Few  of  the  poor  own  automobiles.  In 
fact,  estimates  are  that  between  those 
whose  incomes  are  less  than  $3,000,  only 
.53  percent  own  automobiles.  Owning  an 
automobile  is  expensive;  the  high  initial 
capital  outlay,  the  upkeep,  the  insur- 
ance— all  place  a  strain  on  a  low-income 
budget.  And  when  poor  people  do  own 
cars,  they  are  generally  poor  cars. 

The  urban  poor  are,  in  short,  depend- 
ent on  public  transit.  The  jobs  just  are 
not  v.h?re  the  inner  city  people  are.  The 
iobs  are  dispersed,  transit  systems  are 
nonexistent,  or  have  declined;  and  there 
is  a  special  bias  against  blacks.  If  a 
job  of  a  low-income  white  worker  shifts 
to  the  suburbs,  he  is  usually  able  to  fol- 
low it  by  moving  to  a  new  residence  or 
relocating  near  a  transit  line.  The  low- 
income  black  may  not  be  .so  fortimate.  If 
his  .job  moves  to  the  suburbs,  he  may  find 
It  difficult  to  move;  or,  he  may  not  want 
to  move.  People  should  have  the  ability 
to  make  their  choices. 

Our  transportation  problem  is  clearly 
more  than  cars,  trucks,  buses,  and  rapid 
transit.  The  problem  is  one  of  resources 
and  the  effective,  efficient,  planned  uti- 
lization of  those  resources.  Our  transpor- 
tation  systems  have  suffered  a  lack  of 
people-centered  planning.  Our  objective 
now  mast  be  to  make  that  planning  oper- 
ational, to  link  it  directly  with  what  the 
people  want,  rather  than  what  the  sys- 
tena  wants.  Unfortunately,  too  often  this 
has  not  been  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion policy  in  the  United  States. 

FEDER.^L   TRANSPORTATION   PROGP.AMS 

HIGHWAYS  AND  THE  CITY 

The  first  venture  in  road  building  by 
the  Federal  Government  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Road  to  con- 
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nect  Baltimore  with  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Initial  construction  began  in  1806  and 
was  complete  in  1818.  It  took  almost  100 
years  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
again  become  actively  involved  in  road- 
building.  The  Federal  Air  Road  Act  of 
1916  provided  for  over  $75  million  to  be 
spent  on  rural  roads  with  a  50-50  match- 
ing. Fimds  were  specifiially  excluded  for 
roads  in  any  urban  center  of  more  than 
„'.500  population.  Legislation  in  1921  re- 
quired the  States  to  designate  a  system 
ol  principal  interstate  and  inter-coimtry 
roads  on  which  funds  would  be  concen- 
trated; again  though,  finances  were  fo- 
cused on  nonurban  areas.  During  the 
years  from  1921  to  1933.  matching  for- 
mulas and  regulations  were  changed  to 
allow  funds  to  be  used  for  the  extension 
of  main  highways  into  and  through  mu- 
nicipalities and  cities.  The  1940's  saw  the 
advent  of  limited  access  highways. 

In  1956  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
wiaich  included  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  was  enacted.  These  acts  provided 
for  a  continuation  of  the  old  Federal  aid 
program  plus  a  new  program — the  In- 
terstate Highway  System. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  was 
originally  conceived  as  a  42,000-mile 
roadway,  financed  by  user  taxes  on  a  90- 
10  sharing  basis  with  the  States.  The 
highway  trust  fimd  was  created  to  act 
as  a  reservoir  of  finance.- ;  the  fund  drew 
revenues  from  new  and  accelerated  taxes 
on  gasoline,  oil,  tires,  and  other  related 
sources. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970 
provided  for  a  change  in  the  longstand- 
ing 50-50  matching  ratio  for  the  regular 
Federal  aid  programs.  After  July  1,  1973, 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  70  per- 


cent of  those  highway  costs.  This  liigh- 
waj'  act  also  established  an  economic 
development  highways  program  as  a 
means  of  promoting  economic  growth; 
the  Federal  Government  pays  95  percent 
of  this  cost.  Also,  the  act  established  a 
new  lU'ban  highway  program  with  em- 
phasis on  bus  rlghtways.  authorized  a 
demonstration  program  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  rail  grade  crossings,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  replacement  program  for 
bridges.  The  year  1970  also  saw  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  investment  in  urban 
mass  transit. 

In  the  1972  fiscal  year,  total  Federal 
outlays  for  transportation  will  amount  to 
$8.8  billion.  Federal  highway  outlays  for 
the  same  fiscal  year  will  be  nearly  $6 
billion.  Three  and  a  third  billion  dollars 
of  this  money  will  go  toward  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  approximately 
$0.7  billion  will  go  for  State  primaiw  and 
secondary  roads.  Altogether,  there  is  less 
than  $400  million  budgeted  for  luban 
mass  transit. 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  has  brought 
this  Nation  to  a  new  jimcture  in  Ameri- 
can transportation  policy. 

In  the  desire  for  a  balanced  integrated 
transportation  system,  the  present  em- 
phasis in  highway — more  specifically  the 
demands  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
its  earmarked  highway  tru.«t  fund — has 
come  imder  attack. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  system  and 
the  fund? 

Over  32,392  miles  of  the  42.500  mile 
national  system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways  are  now  open  to  traffic.  Con- 
struction is  tmderway  on  another  4.115 
miles.  Thus,  traffic  is  not  moving  on 
some  76  percent  of  the  system:  and  less 


than  4  percent  has  not  advanced  beyond 
the  preliminary  work-up  status.  Totally, 
.'^ome  S45.39  billion  has  been  allocated 
.•nd  ixud  on  the  Federal  Interstate  Sys- 
lem  since  1956.  As  of  September  30.  1971, 
work  estimated  to  cost  $12  n.s  billK'n  was 
underway  or  authorized. 

Currently,  expenditures  Irom  the  fimd 
are  averaging  approximately  $4  7  billion 
a  year,  including  some  S3. 4  billion  for 
the  interstate  highways,  and  some  $1,147 
inllion  lor  primaiy.  secondai-y.  urban. 
1  ural  TOPICS,  and  urban  sysu-m.  Other 
expenditures  iiom  the  fund  included  ap- 
l^roximately  $100  million  for  bridpc  and 
dam  design,  transfers  to  the  revolving 
fund  for  right-of-way  acquisition  rail 
cros.'=inE  demonstration  projects,  and 
highway  safety  pro.irams.  Expenditures 
rrom  the  fund  at  least  for  interstate 
':  i';hways  are  expected  to  'pmain  between 
3  4  and  $3  9  billion, 

Revcnue<^  on  the  oth'-r  hand,  are  accru- 
ing at  the  rate  of  some  S.5,7  billion  a  year. 
and  are  estimated  by  the  Treasurj-  De- 
partment to  reach  an  estimated  $7.3  bil- 
lion by  1977.  The  majority  of  these  re- 
ceipts come  directly  from  the  gross  excise 
taxes.  It  is  estimated  tliat  at  least  half 
of  all  revenues  aceruinp  for  the  fund 
will  not  be  needed  for  mmplPtinr  the 
Interstate  System. 

Government  firures  indicate  that  m 
1970.  there  was  a  balance  in  the  fund  of 
^^2  612  billion  Of  this  amount.  $2,601  was 
m  holdinps  of  Treasu:-y  certificates. 
Table  II  indicates  thc^c  figures.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  table  IT  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RF'"obp 
as  follows: 


TABLE  II. 


-STATUS  OF  HIGHWAY  TRUSt  FUND,  ACTUAL  FISCAL  YEARS  19'j7-70    Af.D  ESTIMATES  1971-78,  UNDER  EXISTIf^G  LEGISLATION, 

15TH  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  CF  THE  TREASURY  O'J  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 


lln 

millions  of  doll 

arsl 

Receipts 

Interstate 
tiighways 

Expenditure] 

Primary 

secondary. 

urban,  rural 

TOPICS, 

and  urban 

system  ' 

Gross 

excise 
taxes 

Deductions 

Net 
excise 
taxes 

Interest 
(net) 

General 

fund 
advances 

Repay- 
ment of 
advances 
(deduct) 

Reimburse- 
ments from 
general 
fund  •' 

Total 

Other' 

Total 

Balance 

in  the 

fund 

Fiscal  year 

Transfers  ' 

Refunds 

Actual: 

1957 

1958 

1,479 
2,116 
2,171 
2  642 
2,924 
3.C80 
3.  405 
3.646 

3,  786 
4,065 
4,684 

4,  523 
4,  889 
5,414 

5,717 

s.sna 

6,070 
6,  302 
6,  520 
6,  722 
6,926 
'2,114 

90' 

97 
103 
126 
131 
126 
127 
123 
120 
212 
114 
224 
32 

119 
116 
116 
116 
115 
114 

in 

84 

1,479 
2,026 
2,074 
2  539 
2,798 
2.949 
3,279 
3,519 
3,659 
3,917 

4  441 
4,379 
4,637 
5.354 

5  570 

5  659 
5,924 

6  155 
6.373 
6,675 
6,778 
2,019   . 

3 

18 

s  13 

-3 

s  1 

7 

14 

20 

11 

!7 

14 

34 

53 

115 

180 
215 
285 
330 

380 
440 

525 

1,482 
2.044 
2.087 
2,536 
2,799 
2.956 
3.293 
3,539 
3,670 
3,924 
4,455 
4,428 
9,690 
5,469 

5.750 
5,904 
6,270 
6,512 
6  777 
7,038 
7,324 
2.122 

208 
675 
1.501 
1.861 
1.719 
1.914 
2.109 
2.635 
3.016 
2  978 
2  976 
3.207 
3.149 
3.289 

3.481 
3.304 
3.478 
3.802 
3.921 
3.941 
3.535 
3.815 

743 
809 
839 
879 
877 
860 
906 

1,004 
990 
937 
954 
947 
984 

1.043 

1  147 
1.301 
1.318 
1.364 
1,383 
1,398 
1  410 
3,713 

15 

27 

273 

200 

23 

10 

2 

6 

20 

50 

44 

17 

18 

46 

86 
163 
429 
582 
467 
469 
491 
1,219 

4.657 

966 
1,511 
2,613 
2.940 
2.619 
2,784 
3,017 
3,645 
4,026 
3,965 
3,974 
4,171 
4,151 
4.378 

4,714 
4,758 
5,225 
5.748 
5.771 
5,808 
5,436 
•8.747 

516 
1,049 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

359 
60 

359"'. 

60  . 

523 
119 
299 
471 

1963 

747 

19M 

1965 

4 

28 
31 

30 
28 
28 

28 
28 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
11 

641 
285 

1966 

1967 

70 

70  .. 

244 
725 

1968. 

1969. 

1970 

15 

982 
1.521 
2,612 

Estimate: 
1971 

3,648 

1972 

4,784 

1973 

1974 

1975. 

61 

27 
2* 
23 
21 
103 

5,829 
6,593 
7.599 

1976 

8,829 

1977 

1978" 



10,717 
•  4. 092 

Total.... 

.      94. 998 

376 

2.519 

92. 103 

2,692 

489 

489 

274 

95.069 

60,514 

25,806 

90,977 

4,092 

1  Transfers  to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  88-578,  ap- 
proved Sept,  3. 1964  (78  Stat,  897), 

'  Reimbursements  to  the  fund  for  emergency  fund  expenidures  authorized  by  the  1964  ameni- 
ments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965,  and  th? 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1966,  Expenditures  related  to  these  reimbursements  are  included  in 
"Other"  expenditures  (see  footnote  4), 

'  Assuming  authorizations  will  be  extended  for  fiscal  years  1974-78  at  the  annual  rate  of  $1,100,- 
000,000  for  the  primary,  secondary  and  urban  program:  $125,000,000  for  the  rural  pmi^ram; 
$100,000,000  for  the  TOPICS  program  and  $100,000,000  for  the  urban  system  program. 

*  Includes  emergency  relief  funds;  bridge  and  dam  design  and  construction  funds;  advances  to 
States;  special  $400,000,000  of  primary,  secondary  and  urban  funds;  and  $330,000,000  transfer  to 
the  right-of-way  revolving  fund  authorized  by  Ihe  Fednral-aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  Also  includes 


programs  designated  for  Trust  Fund  financing  by  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  ot  1970— forest  high- 

wavs;  public  Ian  Is  highways:  economic  growth  center  development  highways;  bridge  replacement; 
Alaskan  assistance:  ral  crossing  riemonstration  projects;  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway:  highway 
safety  programs  (23  U  SO.  402)  and  highway  safety  research  and  development. 

'  Receipts  of  intprest  on  investments  netted  by  payments  of  Interest  on  general  fund  advances 
nf  $5,000,000  in  1960,  $l,0OP  000  in  1961   and  $1  000  000  000  in  1966, 

'Through  Se.nt.  30   1977. 

■  Inclules  tecoipis  en  tax  liabilities  accrued  prior  to  OcL  1.  1977.  but  collected  thereafter, 

:»;Provides  for  complete  disbursement  ol  all  funds  authorized  lor  fiscal  year  1978  and  prior  hscal 
years  including  expenditures  estimated  to  occur  after  Sept,  30,  1977, 

>  Available  for  additional  autnorizations  including  $1,986,000,000  Interstate  system  cost  tdenti- 
lied  by  1970  Interstate  cost  estimate  lor  which  authorizations  have  not  yet  been  provided. 
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%lv.   HUMPHREY.   Mr.   President,   at 
same  time  that  funds  are  accumu- 
g  in  the  tru.-t  fund.  State  and  local 
ernments  are  faced  with  ever  pre.ss- 
transportation  needs, 
ght  now,  cities  spend  S2.28  billion  or 
percent  of  all  revenues  on  transpor- 
highways,  transit  facilities,  and 
forth.   This    amounts    to   $19  51    per 
ita.  The  needs  of  our  cities  are  mas- 
and.  these  need->  continue  to  in- 
In  the  final  analy.=;is.  however,  the 
are  just  not  of  the  cities,  but  they 
needs  of  the  people. 
'The  question   remains:    How  will   we 
t   the   transportation  needs   of   our 
e? 

( )ne  answer  i.5  of  course,  additional  and 
y  funded    progrartis    of    the    Urban 
.=.-  Tran.sit  Adrriini.-tration.  The  Ni.xon 
inistration  i.-~  impounding  millions  of 
sportation  lunds.  Oui'  immediate  pri- 
y  must  be  to  free  the.=e  funds.  And.  it 
time  that  the  Nixon  administration 
jTiized  its  responsibility  and  did  so. 
[o'vvever.    releasing    these    funds   will 
d!y  provide  the  basis  for  sound  de- 
ejjpment    and    growth   of    a    balanced 
portation  system,  'What  is  needed 
?ouTe  of  money,  distributed  on  a 
ct  formula  basis  with  comprehensive 
le  planning  incorporated  as  a  legis- 
ve  directive. 

is  to  this  objective  that  I  have  draft- 
the  Transport.'-tion  Systems  Improve- 
it  Act  of  1971. 

s  its  starting  premise,   this  !eg;.>^la- 
flnds   that   our   existing   modes   of 
id  transportation  have  been  funded 
uatelv    and    that    planning    for 
isport^ation    systems    has    not    ade- 
tely    considered    the   environmental, 
etal.  and  economic  fosts  of  how  we 
e  people. 
at    this    lezi-lation    does    is    take 
of  past  activity,  pnd  begin  to  cor- 
the  mistakes.  Two  mechanisms  are 
ablished.  First,  a  ground  transporta- 
improvement  program  that  pro\ides 
stem  of  crant-  to  St3te  and  local  gov- 
i^ment-  to  aid  them  in  mamtriining.  op- 
ind  making  capital  improvement 
highvttys  and   related   public   trans- 
ation  services. 
^cond,  it  distributes  this  money  ac- 
to  formula  that  allocates  90  per- 
of  the  money  in  the  highway  trust 
not  used  for  the  Interstate  Highway 
tern  among  the  States  as  follcv/s:  50 
cent  to  urban  pla-es  in  the  State.  25 
ent  to  State.'^  on  ba"^i>  of  population. 
25  percent  on  the  area  of  th-^  States, 
hose  fund-  that  are  allocated  to  ur- 
areas   are  apportioned   directly   to 
And.  up  to  3  percent  of  an  initial 
may  be  reimbursed  for  plan- 
i  expenses  at  both  the  State  and  local 
1. 
hold  harmless   for  urban   areas   is 
cfuded    that    will    decrease    a    State's 
re  of  Federal  funds  if  that  State  de- 
ses     its     support     for     transporta- 
funding  to  urban  areas, 
e  main  .source  of  funds  for  this  pro- 
comes  from  the  changes  made  in 
highway  trust  fimd.  Three  changes 
paramount.  First,  since  current  ex- 
on   the   Interstate   Highway 
.<  tern  average  Just  a  little  over  $3  billion 
3  ear,  future  allocations  to  the  Inter- 
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state  System  are  set  by  law  not  to  exceed 
$3  billion  a  year.  Second,  the  matching 
ratio  is  changed  from  90:10  to  70:30, 
Federal-State  sharing  beginning  in  fiscal 
vear  1973.  Tins  chan-ze  will  not  neces- 
sarily cau.se  any  additional  expenses  for 
the  State.  It  will  likely  cause  the  States 
tn  stretch,  out  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  the  system. 

In  addition,  this  change  m  the  reim- 
bursement ratio  of  the  Interstate  System 
v1ll  match  tlie  changes  of  the  1970  law 
v.'hich  increased  matching  for  secondary 
and  primary  roads  from  50:50  to  70:30. 
Finally,  in  the  year  1979 — fiscal  year 
1980 — the  highway  trust  fund  is  col- 
lapsed into  the  National  Groimd  Trans- 
portation Development  Trust  Fund,  able 
to  receive  both  allocations  formerly  part 
of  the  highway  trust  ftmd  and  direct  ap- 
propriations from  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  also  provides  that 
comprehensive  State  tran.sportation 
plans  must  be  developed  and  no  money 
may  be  expended  unless  it  is  spent  in 
accord  with  the  plan.  Included  in  the 
plan  must  be  transportation  systems  that 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  State 
and  its  con'ununities  as  those  needs  are 
defined  by  the  State  and  communities. 
The  plan  must  assure  adequate  citizens 
iiivoivement  and  participation  in  the 
planning  process;  and  local  citizen 
groups  must  have  access  to  technical  as- 
sistance m  the  preparation  of  planning 
testim.ony  on  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation or  alternative  uses  for  a  local- 
ity's funds. 

The  plan  must  be  approved  at  the  local 
level  and  by  the  Governor  and  not  be 
rejected  by  the  State  legislatives.  And  it 
mu.st  be  coordinated  with  local  com- 
munity development  programs  and  con- 
sider the  social,  economic,  and  ennron- 
.mental  impacts  of  various  alternatives 
available  to  solve  the  transportation 
problems  facing  the  community. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation aci/omplishes  three  key  purposes. 
First,  It  puts  money  into  m'ban  area.s — 
areas  that  need  assistance  in  their  trans- 
portation systems.  It  provides  money 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
operating  subsidies,  for  construction,  for 
maintenance  of  street? — in  short,  for  the 
priorities  that  the  community  deter- 
mines. 

Second,  this  money  is  returned  via  a 
set  formula,  a  formula  that  allows  plan- 
ning ahead.  This  formiila  assures  cities 
and  States  of  money  for  planning 
bud.^ets.  for  letting  contracts,  and  .secur- 
ing building  commitments. 

Third,  the  legislation  requires  that 
meaningful  people-directed  comprehen- 
sive planning  be  a  part  of  every  trans- 
portation decision. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  simplifies  and 
streamlines  the  proce.ss  for  getting  funds 
into  areas  where  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  that  a  section-bv- 
.■^ection  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
.Sfction-by-Section    Analysis    of    S.    3.366. 

TR.\N'SPORT.\TtnN'      Systems     Improvement 

Ai"T    OF    1971 

Section  1.  Short  name. — Thl.s  section  pro- 
vides   that    the    Act    may   be    cited   as    the 


■  Trausporiaiion  Systems  Improvement  Act 
of  1971." 

Section  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of 
policy. — Subsection  a  declares  it  to  be  flnd- 
int;i  of  Congress  that  allocation  to  various 
modes  of  ground  transportation  has  been 
inequitable;  that  this  Inequity  has  caused 
decline  of  certain  modes  and  inappropriate 
emphasis  of  other  modes;  that  planning  for 
transportation  has  not  reflected  completely 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  costs  of 
facility  location  and  governmental,  finan- 
cial, and  developmental  resource  decisions: 
that  It.  has  adversely  affected  large  segments 
of  the  population,  and  has  caused  disruption 
to  many  communities;  that  the  remedy  lies 
in  giving  the  States  more  flexibility  in  mak- 
ing use  of  Federal  assistance;  and  that  pro- 
viding adequate  transportation  for  travelers, 
and  shippers  require  that  States  and  com- 
niimltles  be  able  to  plan,  construct,  and 
n-.alntain  ground  transportation  systems 
v.lihout  priorities  brought  on  by  Federal 
funding  levels  and  methods  of  assistance. 

Subsection  b  declares  that  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  is  to  assist  in  correcting  these  In- 
equities through  the  establishment  of  a 
ground  transportation  Improvement  program 
in  which  grants  will  be  made  to  States  and 
communities  to  that  end;  and  secondly,  to 
establish  a  National  Ground  Transportation 
Developmental  Trust  Fund. 

Section  3.  Definitions. — This  section  de- 
fines terms  used  In  the  Act. 

Section  4.  Trust  Fund. — Subsection  a  of 
this  section  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Ground  Transportation  De- 
velopment Trust  Fund  In  the  Treasury,  to 
become  effective  In  fiscal  year  1980.  The  trust 
fund  shall  consist  of  money  to  be  either  ap- 
propriated or  credited  to  the  fund  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Act.  The  amount  to  be  con- 
sidered available  for  expenditure  is  to  be  the 
amount  in  the  trust  fund  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  such  expenditures 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Subsection  b  provides  for  the  transfer  into 
the  trust  fund,  as  of  July  1,  1979,  of  all  un- 
spent money  designated  for  Federal  aid 
under  any  transportation  law.  Money  so 
transferred  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  It  was 
made  available  in  the  first  place. 

.Subsection  c  provides  that  after  June  30, 
1979,  receipts  from  taxes  on  the  following 
items  are  to  be  transferred  into  the  trust 
fund  at  least  monthly: 

Diesel  fviel  and  special  motor  fuel. 

.'Vtitomoblles.  trucks,  buses,  etc. 

Tires,  tubes,  etc. 

Gasoline. 

Use  of  certain  vehicles. 

Subsection  d  authorizes  appropriations 
from  the  Treasury,  after  June  30,  1979,  of 
any  additional  amounts  needed  beyond  those 
received  from  sources  such  as  the  Highway 
Trvist  Fund  to  make  expenditures  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act. 

Subsection  e  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  report  to  Congress  each  year  by 
March  1  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
trust  fund. 

Subsection  f  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  invest  unneeded  money  in  the 
trust  fund  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States  Interest  earned  through  such 
Investment  is  to  be  returned  to  the  trvist 
fund.  No  part  of  the  trust  fund  is  to  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment agency. 

Section  5.  Allocation  formula. — Subsection 
a  provides  that  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  estimate  the  amount  of 
money  available  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  allot  90  percent  of  It  among  the  Statee 
on  a  formula  ae  follows: 

50  percent  in  the  ratio  which  the  popuia- 
tlon  in  urban  places  In  each  State  bears  to 
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the  total  population  of  urban  places  in  all 
States; 

25  percent  in  the  ratio  which  the  total 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  States;  and 

25  percent  in  the  ratio  which  the  area  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  area  of  all 
States. 

No  State,  however,  shall  receive  less  than 
one-half  percent  of  the  total  for  a  given 
year.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  re- 
ceive $1  million  and  $2  mUlion,  respectively, 
for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

Subsection  b  provides  that  the  remaining 
10  percent  shall  be  available  for  allotment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  at  his 
discretion,  with  priority  given  to  assistance 
in  transportation  planning,  financing  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
jects in  ground  transportation,  and  emer- 
gency relief  repairs  needed  because  of  natural 
disasters. 

Subsection  c  provides  that  the  funds  al- 
located to  urban  places  shall  be  apportioned 
directly  to  local  units  of  government  In  the 
ratio  of  population  of  the  local  unit  to  all 
such  units  in  the  State.  In  arriving  at  popu- 
lation data,  the  populations  of  smaller  units 
of  government  contained  within  the  bound- 
aries of  larger  units  shall  be  subtracted  from 
the  population  of  the  larger  units.  Where  a 
local  unit  makes  no  highway  or  public  trans- 
portation expenditures,  its  apportionment 
shall  be  reallocated  to  the  unit  of  State  or 
local  government  spending  the  most  for 
transportation  services  in  that  community. 
Up  to  3  percent  of  a  State's  initial  allotmeiit 
may  be  for  reimbursement  for  planning  ex- 
penses. 

Subsection  d  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  amounts  apportioned  to  e.ich 
State,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974. 

Subsection  e  provides  that  when  a  State 
reduces  its  expenditures  for  ground  trans- 
portation facilities  below  the  level  for  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  the  State  shall  have 
Us  allocation  reduced  by  a  like  amount,  un- 
less it  can  demonstrate  that  special  circum- 
stances warrant. 

Subsection  f  provides  that  If  a  State  Is 
unable  to  spend  its  allotment  it  shall  be  re- 
turned and  redeposlted  In  the  Highway  Trust 
Fiind. 

Section  g  provides  that  allocations  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  ground  transportation  under  this 
Act  shall  replace  allocations  authorized  un- 
der any  other  Federal-aid  law  except  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  h  provides  that  after  June  30. 
1979.  allocations  shall  be  made  In  a  manner 
to  be  determined  by  Congress. 

Section  6.  AUocaiions  for  the  Interstate 
System. — This  section  makes  available  for 
each  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973 
through  1978  the  amount  of  $3  billion  per 
year,  for  completion  of  the  Interstate  System 
of  Highways.  Amounts  not  allocated  under 
this  section  by  April  1  of  the  year  follow- 
ing the  year  In  which  the  funds  became 
available  shall  become  subject  to  allocation 
under  another  section  (Section  5)  of  this 
Act. 

After  June  30,  1974,  the  Federal  share  of 
projects  In  the  Interstate  System  will  be  re- 
duced from  90  percent,  as  the  law  now  pro- 
vides, to  70  percent.  However,  where  a  State 
contains  public  lands  and  non-taxable  In- 
dian lands  In  excess  of  5  percent  of  its  total 
land.  In  a  ratio  of  such  lands  to  Its  total 
land,  the  resulting  ratio  as  a  percent  Is  to 
be  added  to  the  70  percent,  but  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  95  percent. 

Section  7.  Comprehensive  State  Transpor- 
tation Plans.  This  section  provides  for  the 
fvmdlng  of  state  comprehensive  plans.  No 
money  for  any  assistance  for  any  other  sec- 
tions of  the  legislation  may  be  expended 
except  in  accord  with  the  plan. 


Section  c  sets  the  conditions  for  the  Secre- 
tary's approval  of  tlie  plan.  The  plan  m\ist 
provide  for  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  that  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  State  and  its  communities, 
must  assure  citizens  Involvement  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  planning  process,  allow  citi- 
zens groups  to  secure  technical  assistance, 
formulate  planning  concepts,  requires  public 
hearings,  must  be  coordinated  with  local 
community  development,  take  into  consid- 
eration the  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
uietital  impact  of  varloxis  alternative  modes 
of  transportation,  and  be  approved  at  the 
local  level,  by  the  Governor,  and  not  be  re- 
jected by  the  State  legislature.  The  Plan 
must  be  administered  by  a  single  State 
agency,  that  monies  from  the  planning  fund 
will  be  allocated  to  the  communities,  that 
the  review  process  for  transportation  plans 
must  be  continuous,  and  that  Secretan,'  will 
give  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  before  disapproving  any  state  plan. 

Section  8.  Record^,  audits,  and  reports- — 
Tills  section  requires  the  tise  cf  adequate 
fiscal  and  accounting  procedures  hy  the  re- 
cipients, with  access  to  such  records  provided 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Reprris 
must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  as  he  requires 

Section  9.  Recovery  of  funds. — Tills  sec- 
tion provides  for  procedure  to  be  folK^wed 
when  a  State  has  failed  to  comply  sub.^tan- 
tlally  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  through 
reference  of  the  m.atter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  notification  of 
the  State  that  is  allocation  for  the  same  or 
succeeding  year  will  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  funds  Involved. 

Section  10.  Rules  and  recjulations. — This 
.section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trar.s- 
portatlon  to  prescribe  necessary  rjiles  and 
reciUatlons  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Section  11.  Annual  report. — This  section 
directs  the  Secretan-  of  Transportation  to 
report  annually  to  the  President  and  Con- 
grefs  on  this  program. 

Section  12.  Civil  rights. — Funds  allocated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  as- 
sistance within  the  meanlrig  of  Title  VI  rf 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Section  13.  Agreements  between  the 
States. — This  section  confers  Congressional 
consent  to  cooperation  or  agreemen.ts  be- 
tween .Slates  required  to  maximize  the  ben- 
efits to  be  achieved  under  this  Act. 

Section  14.  Labor  standards. — Tills  section 
provides  that  wages  paid  for  labor  shall  be 
at  rates  not  less  than  prevailing  rates  lor  sim- 
ilar work  In  the  locality,  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  .^ct  provisions. 

Section  15.  Relocation  assv'tarice. — Thi'- 
.sectlon  provides  that  no  Federal  money  in 
addition  to  fimds  allocated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  provided  for  relocation  purposes  for 
those  dispatched  by  tran.sportation  activities 
assisted  by  this  Act. 

Section  16.  Highway  safety  progravis  — This 
section  makes  clear  that  the  hiRhway  safety 
program  provided  by  section  402 1 al  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  Is  not  repealed  and 
remains  in  force. 

Section  17.  Effective  date. — This  section 
makes  July  1.  1973  the  effective  date  of  this 
.\ct.  b\U  allows  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion or  any  State  to  take  necessarv  nction 
prior  to  that  date. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chanston,  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Tiinneyi 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
738.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  with  re.spect  to  the 
waiver  of  certain  grounds  for  exclusion 
and  deportation. 


S.    2504 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 

Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondai-ei 
was  added  as  a  cosixinsor  of  S.  2504,  a 
hill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  include,  among  the  home 
health  services  covered  under  the  insur- 
ance program  established  by  part  B 
of  such  title,  nutrition  .services  provided 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  reg- 
istered dietician. 

S.    3729 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Wa.shington  'Mr.  Jack-son) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2729,  a 
bill  to  provide  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  re.scrve  supplies  of  .soy- 
beans, corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products 
for  national  security  and  to  protect 
domestic  consumers  against  an  inade- 
quate su))ply  of  such  commodities. 

S,    2813 

At  the  request  ol  Mi .  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  'Mr.  Cranston >  was 
added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  2813.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  provide  improved  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  individuals. 

S.   3044 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  McGee  i , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
McGovern  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale  • .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Pastorei,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  tMr.  Pell  ' .  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  iMr  Randolph', 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Tunney^,  the  Senator  from  Hlmois  iMr. 
Stevenson^  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook  I.  and  the  Senat-or  from 
Kansas  '  Mr.  Pearson  '  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3044.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Riehts  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  pro- 
liibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
physical  or  mental  handicap  in  federally 
assisted  programs. 

S.    3047 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gra\eli  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Grif- 
fin) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3047, 
a  bill  to  amend  .<;ection  451  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain  pri- 
vate aircraft  entering  or  departing  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  night 
or  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday  from  provi- 
sions requiilng  payment  to  the  United 
States  for  overtime  seiwices  of  customs 
oflScers  and  employees  and  to  treat  snow- 
mobiles as  highway  vehicles  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  section. 

S.   3105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Rastland  ' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  3105.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  develop  and  caiTy  out  a  for- 
e.stry  incentive  program  to  encourage  a 
higher  level  of  forest  resource  in-otection, 
development,  and  management  by  small 
nonindustrial  piivate  and  non-Federal 
public  forest  landowners,  and  for  other 
purposes 

S.   3131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  < Mr.  Cranston)  was 
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adc  ed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3121,  a  bill  to 
ext  ;nd  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
for  5  years,  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  to  include  discrimina- 
tion because  of  sex.  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commission,  and  for 
othpr  purposes. 

S      3  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ate •  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  E.agleton  > .  the 
Serator  From  Michigan  'Mr.  HART^  the 
Sorator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHFEY),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
BIBLE),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'M-.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
<M-.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  New 
Me  cico  I  Mr.  Montoya>,  the  Senator 
nrsx  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskier 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  Inouye  > . 
anc  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiEtcoFF),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  ;  148,  a  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
juvmile  justice  in  the  United  States  and 
to  iirovide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
apf  roach  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
del^quency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S^    3302 

.•^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Serator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell' 
\va<  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3302.  a  bill 
to  imend  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velipment  Act  of  1970,  in  order  to  make 
cer  ain  airports  where  the  landing  area 
is  owned  by  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  thereof  eligible  for  assistance 
unqer  such  acts. 

SENATE    JOI.VT     HESOIVTION     170 

.■^t  the  request  of  Mr.  B.\yh.  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Oregon    <  Mr.   Hatfield  •    was 
adcjed  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate   Joint 
ion  170.  proposing  an  amendment 
ne  Constitution  of  the  United  State=; 
■ring  the  age  requirements  for  mem- 
hip  in  the  Hou.ses  of  Congre.ss. 

SEN.\TE    JOINT    RESOLmON    SOS 

the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 

inia.    the   Senator   from   Mai-yland 

Beall  •  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

Joint  Resolution  208,   authoriz- 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  first 

i^dav  in  June  of  each  year  as  'Na- 

Shut-in  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    2  1  2 

-Ajt  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Serator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams i  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Ml .  Percy  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  call  a  series  of  four 
(  Hoase  Issue-Oriented  Subconfer- 
encfcs  on  Aging. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  278— SUBMIS- 
S  [ON  OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
LilNG  THE  PRINTING  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  OF  THE  REPORT 
ErriTLED  -PROGRESS  IN  THE 
P^IEVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF 
AH  POLLUTION" 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
Administration  i 

RANDOLPH  submitted   the   fol- 
ing  resolution: 

S.  Res    278 
Ivcd,  Ttiat  the  annual  report  of  the 
nlstrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
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tlon  Agency  lo  ihe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (In  conip'..ance  with  Sec.  313,  Public 
Law  91-604.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970)  entitled  "Progress  In  the  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Air  Pollution"  be  printed 
"I.-,  a  Senate  document. 

Sec  2  There  shall  bo  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  279— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  OF  THE  REPORT 
ENTITLED  '  THE  ECONOMICS  OF 
CLEAN  AIR" 

I  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration. ) 

Mr.   R.A.NDOLPH   .submitted   the  fol- 

lo'.'ing  resolution: 

S.  Res.  279 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
:ion  Agency,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  in  compliance  with  Sec.  312(ai .  Pub- 
lic La.v  91-604.  The  Clean  Air  Amendments 
of  1970),  entitled  "The  Economics  of  Clean 
Air  '.  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

Sfc,  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
.3and  five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work^. 


\L-\RINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  10<8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere is  i-'resently  holding  hearings 
on  o."ean  mammal  legislation. 

Many  bill'  are  being  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  as  they  attempt  to  find 
various  solutions  to  the  problem.  Sev- 
eral of  the  bills,  however,  such  as  those 
:ntroduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi-om  Oklahoma  'Mr.  H.arris'.  take  the 
approach  that  an  outright  ban  on  all 
ocean  mammal  harvesting  is  absolutely 
ncrcvsary. 

This  approach  has  caused  me  con- 
siderable concern.  These  bills  will  protect 
the  ocean  mammals,  but  in  doing  so  will 
exterminate  the  culture  and  economy 
of  the  Alaskan  Eskimos. 

Many  Alaska  Natives,  particularly 
Eskimos  along  the  coast,  depend  upon 
ocean  mammals  for  their  existence.  What 
iittle  cash  they  are  able  to  obtain  in 
order  to  have  even  a  marginal  existence 
they  pre  able  to  earn  only  through  the 
sale  of  native  crafts,  clothing,  and  art 
works.  These  activities  are  viial  for  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
.■\Iaski  Native  people 

Mr.  Pr':'.':ident.  the  way  of  life  of  the 
.\!a->knn  Native  is  threatened  by  the  pro- 
■jo'^ed  leeislation.  If  Congre.=s  enact.- 
provisions  outlawing  all  but  subsistence 
hunting  by  Alaskan  Natives,  not  only 
will  this  proud  group  of  Americans  have 
their  economic  livelihood  stripped  from 
them,  but  they  will  face  the  certain  fate 
of  cultural  extinction. 

The  Ala.ska  Native  people  of  the 
cuastal  regions  ai-e  the  Eskimos.  These 
people  have  achieved  a  unique  pact  with 


nature.  They  alone,  of  all  mankind,  have 
been  able  to  survive  in  the  harshest  pos- 
sible climatic  conditions.  Snow  and  ice 
cover  the  ground  much  of  the  year.  Thus, 
travel  across  the  ice  is  a  necessity.  Wood 
is  scarce.  Boats  must  be  light  and  built 
v.ith  the  materials  at  hand. 

Even  with  such  limitations,  the  Eski- 
mos have  been  able  to  invent  the  kayak 
and  the  umiak.  These  unique  vessels 
utilize  skin  and  bone  rather  than  bark 
and  wood.  The  single-seat  kayak  and  the 
multi-.?eat  umiak  are  stui'dy  enough  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  across  open 
water.  Kayaks  will  right  themselves  if 
overturned  in  storms,  while  keeping  the 
lower  half  of  the  occupant  completely 
dry  in  the  meantime.  Single  Eskimo 
hunters,  riding  kayaks  and  armed  only 
with  harpoon.s  have,  for  centuries,  suc- 
ce.'^sfully  liarvested  whales,  the  mightest 
creatures  on  earth. 

This  is  but  a  single  example  of  the 
high  level  of  culture  reached  by  the 
E.skimos  in  the  crudest  environment  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Anthropologists 
and  scholars  agree  that  there  is  much 
in  the  Eskimo  culture  that  will  greatly 
benefit  white  civilization.  For  example, 
the  clothing  worn  by  Eskimos  out-of- 
doors  and  fashioned  from  ocean  mam- 
mals is  both  cold-resistant  and  water- 
proof. It  etTectively  seals  the  wearer  from 
the  elements,  yet  permits  him  freedom  of 
movement.  It  is  far  superior  to  anything 
the  white  man  has  invented.  Om*  copies 
are  but  iwor  imitations. 

It,  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  major 
market  for  such  genuine  Eskimo  cloth- 
ing— parkas,  pants,  and  mukluks — native 
fur  boots — is  not  the  tourist,  nor  the  ex- 
porter, but  other  Alaskans.  We,  white 
people,  in  Alaska  appreciate  these  Es- 
kimo improvements  and  depend  upon 
Uiem.  especially  in  the  far  northern  part 
of  the  State.  We  know  that  when  we 
mu:,t  travel  to  his  part  of  the  State,  we 
cannot  improve  upon  the  artifacts  it  has 
*aken  the  Eskimo  centuries  to  perfect. 

To  deny  the  Eskimo  the  right  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell  these  items  will  not 
only  create  a  hardship  upon  him,  but  also 
upon  the  white  people  who  must  live 
and  work  in  an  equally  cruel  and  hostile 
environment. 

Because  the  land  in  the  far  north  is 
frozen  much  of  the  year,  agriculture  is 
very  limited.  For  this  reason,  the  coastal 
Natives  are  very  dependent  upon  sea 
mammals  for  much  of  their  food.  In  fact, 
many  of  those  Eskimos  who  now  live  in 
the  cities  have  retained  their  taste  for 
many  of  these  foods.  Thus,  there  is  a 
small  but  thriving  business  of  canning 
and  preserving  sea  mammal  meat  for 
tran.sshipment  to  natives  throughout 
.Ma.ska  and  the  "lower  48." 

But  most  Eskimos  have  not  moved  to 
the  cities.  They  still  live  on  the  North 
Pacific  and  Arctic  coastlines.  They  con- 
tinue to  live  basically  the  same  way  they 
have  lived  for  centuries.  They  have  main- 
tained a  cherished  tradition,  a  link  with 
the  past — a  way  of  life,  proud  and  un- 
bent in  the  face  of  modern  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  Eskimos 
for  many  years  prior  to  the  coming  of 
the  airplane  remainrd  largely  isolated 
from  civilization  as  we  know  it.  Only 
in  the  20th  century,  particularly  in  the 
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last  several  decades,  have  these  people 
come  into  contact  with  modern  civiliza- 
tion. To  many  of  them  English  is  still 
a  second  language. 

But  they  are  rapidly  moving  into  the 
20th  century.  Snowmobiles  have  largely 
replaced  dog  sleds.  Air  travel  is  used 
for  long  trips.  Short-wave  radios  are 
now  the  primary  communication  hnk  be- 
tween villages.  Canned  goods,  manufac- 
tured household  items,  and  clothing  are 
readily  available.  Education  is  available, 
as  is  better  health  care.  Even  housing  is 
improving. 

But  to  take  advantage  of  all  these 
modern  conveniences,  the  Alaska  Native 
needs  cash.  If  he  is  to  have  the  choice 
to  live  where  his  people  have  dwelt  for 
centuries,  he  must  be  permitted  to  make 
a  living  there.  He  must  have  the  right, 
not  only  to  hunt  for  his  native  food,  but 
to  buy  a  balanced  diet  including  milk 
and  vegetables:  clothing;  medicine;  and 
building  materials  for  his  hou-e.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  eventually  the  benefits 
from  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  92-203)  will  yield 
to  each  Native  a  certain  amount  of  cash 
plus  some  land.  However,  the  land  and 
cash  will  not  be  enough  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  occupation;  nor 
are  they  intended  to  do  so.  Neither  will 
they  give  most  Natives  jobs;  nor  return 
to  them  their  lost  sense  of  dignity.  Most 
importantly,  any  direct  paym.ents  to  in- 
dividuals will  be  over  2  years  in  coming, 
due  to  the  time  it  will  take  to  complete 
the  enrollment  procedures. 

The  only  industry  that  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive can  count  on  to  support  himself  and 
his  family  is  one  based  upon  full  utili- 
zation of  the  ocean  mammals — the  same 
animals  which  have  been  the  basis  of 
existence  for  his  people  for  centuries. 
This  is  an  industry  of  Native  manufac- 
ture, handicrafts  and  carving — wonder- 
fully intricate  hand-carved  bones  and 
tusks,  decorated  parka.s  and  boots,  com- 
pl"tely  v.-aterproof  and  ideally  suited  for 
the  rugged  outdoor  life  lived  in  that  far 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Native  people  of 
mv  State  are  denied  the  right  to  carve, 
sew,  and  utilize  fully  the  entire  animal 
carcass,  the  result  will  be  truly  disas- 
terous.  Even  marginal  cash  flow  will 
cea,=e.  Their  only  means  of  earning  a 
living  will  be  foreclosed  to  them.  They 
will  be  forced  to  remain  idle,  go  on  wel- 
fare, or  relocate.  Their  priceless  cultural 
heritage  will  become  extinct. 

Therefore,  even  today,  the  dependence 
of  the  Alaska  native  people  upon  ocean 
mammals  is  a  real  and  continuing  one. 
They  are  indeed  learning  the  ways  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  quickly  and  coming 
into  their  own.  But  during  this  period  of 
ad.mstment.  it  is  doubtly  important  that 
they  be  able  to  continue  as  they  wish  and 
make  their  owm  determination  of  the 
kind  of  life  they  wish  to  lead. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  Eskimo 
asks  for  himself  no  more  than  any  other 
group  in  this  coimtry.  He  asks  onlv  the 
right  to  determine  for  himself  his  owm 
destiny. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
reach  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem and  to  take  into  accoimt  not  only 
the  biological  aspect,  but  also  the  socio- 
logical and  anthropological  effects  of  this 


legislation.  We  must  not  destroy  a  civil- 
ization in  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  to  S. 
3161.  The  pm-pose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  preserve  the  priceless  cultural  heritage 
of  the  native  Alaskans  by  permitting 
them  to  continue  to  produce  handmade 
native  arts  and  crafts  as  well  as  clothing 
manufactured  from  sea  mammals.  I  in- 
tend that  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
will  be  to  permit  the  total  utilization  of 
the  mammals  and  the  wise  management 
of  these  wonderful  and  irreplaceable 
ocean  creatures. 

I  request  that  my  amendment  be  print- 
ed in  its  entirety  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  in-inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.    1048 

On  page  23,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period 
and  add  the  following:  ",  Provided.  That  such 
taking  may  be  for  handmade  native  arts  and 
crafts  and  clothing," 


APPOINTMENT  OP  U.S.  MARSHALS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1049 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  refen-ed 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. i 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  367, 
my  bill  providing  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  U.S.  marshals.  This  amend- 
ment is  being  offered  in  order  to  direct 
the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Serv- 
ice to  fill  a  marshal's  vacancy  from 
among  those  qualified  individuals  resid- 
ing within  the  district.  Only  if  there  are 
no  such  qualified  Individuals  within  the 
district,  may  he  fill  the  position  from 
outside  the  district. 

I  am  introducing  this  amendment  to 
strengthen  the  original  bill  by  requiring 
that  marshals  be  appointed  from  those 
qualified  applicants  most  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  their  judicial  district  and  the 
people  in  it.  Such  applicants  will  most 
often  be  those  residing  within  the  dis- 
trict. Since  I  originally  Introduced  S.  367 
last  year,  several  marshals  have  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  such  a  provi- 
sion. It  is  at  their  urging  that  I  introduce 
this  amendment  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   1049 

On  page  1,  line  6  strike  quotation  mark 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  make  the 
appointment  from  among  the  qualified  ap- 
plicants residing  within  the  judicial  district, 
unless  there  are  no  such  qualified  applicants 
therein,  In  which  case  he  may  make  the  ap- 
pointment from  anywhere  In  the  United 
States." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1972— AMENDMENTS 

amendments  .NOS,   1050  and   1051 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


COVXRAGE  OF  PSYCHOLOGISTS  SERVICES  UNDER 
MEDICARE 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  medicare 
contains  several  built-in  limitation.^ 
which  restrict  the  patterns  of  care  and 
availability  of  services  for  individuals 
.suffering  from  mental,  psychoneurotic  or 
personality  disorders,  Wliile  there  are 
provisions  for  the  diagno.-is  and  treat- 
ment of  mental,  psychoneurotic  and 
personality  disorders  under  part  B.  they 
must  either  be  provided  by  a  doctor  of 
medicine  or  a  doctor  of  osteopatlxv  or  in- 
cident to  his  services.  The  result  of  these 
provisions  on  the  delivery  of  mental 
health  services  has  been  to  restrict  the 
delivery  to  the  point  that  less  than  1  per- 
rent  of  the  patients  .^erved  by  psycholo- 
tists  are  65  years  of  age  or  over.  In  ef- 
fect, this  has  excluded  the  diagnostic 
;md  treatment  service  of  psychology  to 
recipients  of  medicare  benefits.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  HR.  1  which 
is  to  make  fullest  use  of  health  person- 
nel. 

Psycholog>-  has  establi.shed  itself  as  an 
independent  health  profcs.^ion  tlirough 
Its  training,  public  acceptance  of  its 
services  and  through  statutor>-  regula- 
tions. Our  training  leading  to  the  Ph.  D, 
degree  and  experience  at  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  other  service  facilities  has 
qualified  psychologi.'^ts  to  provide  direct 
services  to  the  public.  P.'^ychologist-  prac- 
tice without  medical  certification,  direc- 
tion or  supervision  according  to  profes- 
sional practice  statutes  in  44  States  and 
the  Di.'^trict  of  Columbia.  In  the  remain- 
ing six  States,  psychologists  practice 
without  medical  direction  or  supervision 
using  voluntary  controls. 

State  legi.'-laturcs  have  recognized  the 
inequities  in  iirivate  insurance  contracts 
wliich  have  denied  the  claims  of  policy- 
holders for  the  diagno.sis  and  treatment 
of  m.ental,  p.syclioneurotic  and  personal- 
ity disorders  when  the  policyholder  was 
attended  by  a  psychologist.  Ten  States 
have  now  enacted  laws  which  require 
insurance  carriers  to  reimburse  their 
policyholders  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  nervous  and  mental  disorders 
whether  the  services  are  rendered  by  a 
psychologist  or  a  psychiatrist.  This  has 
not  resulted  in  any  additional  premiums 
to  the  policyholders  or  exceptional  in- 
creases in  utilization.  These  laws  have 
been  well  received  by  the  public  Several 
insurance  carriers,  recognizing  this  in- 
equity, liave  voluntarily  included  psy- 
chology as  a  qualified  provider  of  service 
as  a  physician  for  the  purposes  of  mental 
di.sorders  Therefore.  I  believe  that  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  requiring  that 
mental  health  services  for  the  recipients 
of  medicare  be  provided  only  by  psychia- 
trists cau.ses  an  unnecessary  liardship  on 
the  beneficiaries  of  medicare  and  creates 
an  unnecessaiw  artificial  shortage  of 
qualified  providers  of  service  for  ner- 
vous and  mental  conditions.  Failure  to 
include  psychological  services  without 
medical  referral,  produces  a  condition  of 
"featherbedding '  physician's  fees  The 
cost  of  certification  and  recertification  by 
doctors  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  only 
can  require  an  extra  visit  to  the  doctor 
and  produce  another  fee  chargeable  to 
the  medicare  i^rograni. 

I  believe  that  utilization  control  must 
occur  through  peer  review  mechanisms 
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ra;her  than  through  the  source  of  re- 
fe  ral.  The  profession  of  psychologj'  has 
es  ablished  its  own  peer  review  mecha- 
ni  ;m  which  is  accepted  by  the  health  in- 
su-ance  industry. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
reducing  an  amendment  to  HR.  1 
4ich  provides  that  psychologists  will 
listed  as  physicians  for  the  providing 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  for 
mintal,  psychoneurotic  and  personality 
dii  orders  as  well  as  for  diagnosis  and 
trf  atment  of  mental  retardation,  voca- 
tiqnal  rehabilitative  services,  and  child 
e  services. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    853 

\t  the  request  of  Mr  HrMPHREv.  the 
aator  from  Indiana  Mr.  Hartke'. 
Senator  from  Washington  ^Mr. 
Ja|:kson  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chisetts  iMr.  Kfnnedyi  were  added  as 
co^ponsors  of  amendment  No  853.  in- 
to be  proposed  to  the  bill  '  S. 
9 1 .  a  bill  to  provide  the  establi.«h- 
mdnt  and  maintenance  of  reserve  sup- 
pliss  of  soybeans,  corn,  grain,  sorghum, 
ba  ley,  oats,  wheat,  and  dairy  and  poul- 
tr;  products  for  national  secui-ity  and 
to  protect  domestic  consumers  against 
an  inadequate  supply  of  such  commo- 
dities. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    998   AND    999 

>.t  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Se  lator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart>  was 
ad  led  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendments 
No>.  998  and  999.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  iH.R.  !•  to  amend  the 
So  rial  Security  Act  to  increase  benefits 
an  1  improve  eligibility  and  computation 
methods  under  the  OASDI  program,  to 
m4ke  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
id.  and  maternal  and  child 
heilth  programs  with  emphasis  on  im- 
ements  in  their  operating  effective- 
,  to  replace  the  existing  Federal- 
te  public  assistance  programs  with 
federal  program  of  adult  assistance 
anfi  a  Federal  program  of  benefits  to 
lov  -income  families  with  children  with 
incentives  and  requirements  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  improve  the  ca- 
pai  ity  for  employment  of  members  of 
such  families,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


'  "HE  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Reso- 
lut  on  259,  lauding  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
Air  erica  on  that  organization's  60th  an- 
nlv  jrsary.  On  March  6  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  an  identical  resolu- 
tioi  L,  also  praising  the  outstanding  work 
of   his  institution. 

There  are  106,400  Girl  Scouts  in  Mas- 
sac lusetts  alone.  These  girls,  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  17,  serve  their  commu- 
nltlss  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  recent 
yea  ra,  primary  attention  has  been  given 
to  preserving  the  environment,  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  Inner-city  youth. 
Ma  jsachusetts  Girl  Scouts  have  engaged 


in  the  creation  of  a  heritage  marked  trail 
in  Central  Massachusetts,  of  a  wildlife 
sanctuary  on  Stiles  Reservoir,  and  in  an- 
tilitter  and  "Keep  America  Beautiful" 
projects  throughout  the  State.  Girl 
Scouts  in  the  Bay  State  have  also  set  up 
day  camp  and  resident  camp  facilities 
for  disadvantaged  children. 

But  the  Girl  Scouts  is  more  than  com- 
munity service:  it  is  training  in  citizen- 
ship as  well.  It  is  as  members  of  a  patrol 
that  yoimg  Girl  Scouts  first  learn  they 
are  expected  to  be  decisionmakers.  The 
members  of  the  patrol  cooperate  to  de- 
cide the  courses  of  action  the  patrol  will 
follow,  and  choose  one  of  their  number 
to  convey  these  decisions  to  scouting's 
next  larger  representational  body — the 
Girl  Scout  troop.  By  learning  to  live  with 
the  decisions  they  make,  these  young 
girls  leam  the  value  of  careful  fore- 
thought and  the  need  to  consider  all  the 
available  options  before  making  a  deci- 
sion. 

This  valuable  training  in  reprcsenta- 
tional  Government  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  thi.s  body.  It  is  today's  young 
people  who  will  inherit  our  governing 
responsibilities  as  the  citizen-leaders  of 
tomorrow.  The  fact  that  many  senior 
Girl  Scouts  have  become  responsible, 
active  members  of  such  larger  govern- 
ing bodies  a,s  the  National  Board  of 
Directors  of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
of  the  various  Girl  Scout  council  boards 
across  the  country,  is  not  only  very  en- 
couraging proof  of  the  capacity  of  these 
young  people,  but  it  underscores  the 
value  of  scouting's  emphasis  on  the 
democratic  process.  The  accent  on  inter- 
national friendship  and  international 
exchange  programs  is  another  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  Girl  Scout  experience. 
Every  Girl  Scout  becomes  part  of  a 
unique  international  sisterhood  through 
the  national  Girl  Scout  organization's 
membership  in  the  World  Association  of 
Girl  Guides  and  Girl  Scouts.  This  link 
with  6' 2  million  girls  from  87  nations. 
is  reinforced  by  exchange  visits  to  mem- 
ber nations,  and  by  meetings  and  con- 
ferences at  the  a.ssociation's  four  inter- 
national centers,  in  England,  India, 
Switzerland,  and  Mexico. 

This  early  exposure  to  other  view- 
points, and  other  customs  and  cultures. 
;s  duphcated  within  the  Girl  Scout  or- 
ganization in  this  country.  From  the 
closed  society  of  the  family,  and  the 
frequently  limited  range  of  backgrounds 
found  among  her  schoolmates,  the 
youngster  who  enters  Girl  Scouting  auto- 
matically becomes  a  sister  to  nearly  4 
million  other  girls  from  every  section  of 
the  country,  and  from  a  tremendous 
variety  of  social,  economic,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  The  only  requirement  for 
Girl  Scout  membership  is  a  commitment 
:o  the  values  that  are  enu.nciated  in  the 
Girl  Scout  promise  and  laws,  and  the 
payment  of  a  nominal  registration  fee 

The  opportunities  for  individual 
u'rowth  that  scouting  provides,  the 
broader  horizons  it  opens  to  all  its  young 
members,  were  part  of  the  vision  of 
Girl  Scouting's  founder  when  she  de- 
cided to  form  that  first  troop  of  Girl 
Scouts  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  60  years  ago 
this  week.  A  southern  gentlewoman,  but 


something  of  a  maverick,  too,  Juliette 
Gordon  Low  conceived  of  the  Girl  Scout 
movement  as  a  means  of  expanding  girls' 
interests  and  opportunities. 

The  growth  of  the  organization  during 
these  past  6  decades  is  a  tribute  to  her 
prescience.  She  recognized  a  need  that 
was  soon  to  become  a  demand.  Full 
citizenship  for  women,  with  the  respon- 
sibilities and  privileges  it  entailed,  came 
mst  5  years  later  with  the  passage  of  the 
19th  amendment.  In  Girl  Scouting, 
America's  newly  enfranchised  women- 
to-be  found  a  congenial  sisterhood  that 
emphasized  each  member's  identity  as  a 
full  and  equal  citizen  and  encouraged 
her  to  welcome  the  challenges  and  new 
life  roles  that  were  becoming  available 
to  the  women  of  America. 

I  think  Juliette  Low's  successors  can 
be  proud  that  scouting  has  remained  a 
pioneering  movement  and  that  its  lead- 
ers today  still  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
initiative  and  long-range  vision  that 
made  Girl  Scouting's  founder  such  a  re- 
markable woman.  I  join  with  the  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  in  commending  the 
Girl  Scout  organization  for  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation,  and  in  conveying  to 
its  fine  young  members  and  leaders  con- 
gratulations on  their  observance  of  Girl 
Scouting's  60th  anniversary. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Senate 
Vote  Set  on  Mall  Registration"  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Vote  on  Voting." 
both  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  15, 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Vote  Set  on  Mail  Recistbation 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 

The  senate  battled  through  seven  pro- 
cedural roll  calls  last  night  on  the  contro- 
versial postcard  voter  registration  bill  before 
finally  agreeing  to  vote  today  on  whether  to 
kill  the  measure. 

In  a  surprise  move,  Southern  Democrats 
led  by  James  B.  Allen  (D-Ala.)  teamed  up 
with  Republicans  In  an  attempt  to  force  a 
vote  yesterday,  when  20  of  Its  Democratic 
supporters  were  absent  while  virtually  all  Its 
opponents  were  present. 

However,  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  managed  to  postpone  a  vote  on 
.Mien's  tabling  motion  until  today,  when 
most  of  the  Democratic  absentees  are  ex- 
pected to  be  back.  Even  so,  the  bill's  future 
looks  gloomy  because  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats  have  hinted  at  a  fili- 
buster should  they  fall  to  kill  the  bill  out- 
right. 

Under  the  bill,  a  new  agency  within  the 
Census  Bureau  would  mall  out  postcard 
registration  forms  to  all  known  addresses 
across  the  nation.  Anyone  could  register  for 
all  federal  elections  simply  by  filling  out  the 
postcard  form  and  mailing  It  back  to  his  local 
election  oflBce, 

Southerners  say  this  Invites  fraud,  while 
Republicans  are  convinced  It  Is  simply  a  gim- 
mick to  register  large  blocks  of  low-Income 
voters  and  blacks  who  would  vote  predomi- 
nantly Democratic. 

Mansfield  blocked  a  vote  on  Allen's  motion 
to  kill  the  bill  by  demanding  the  floor  and 
simply  offering  one  motion  after  another  to 
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adjourn  or  recess  the  Senate.  Although  it  Is 
cvistomary  for  members  of  a  party  to  vote 
with  their  leader  on  such  motions,  about  a 
dozen  Southern  Democrate  united  with  Re- 
publicans to  beat  down  every  one. 

However,  the  procedural  votes,  on  which 
Mansfield  gat  by  tallies  such  as  45  to  30,  47 
to  29  and  46  to  32,  consumed  so  much  time 
that  Allen  finally  agreed  to  put  off  the  vote 
on  his  tabling  motion  until  today. 

Mansfield  won  only  one  vote — 51  to  26 — 
but  that  was  crucial:  It  upheld  his  right 
under  the  rules  to  keep  offering  adjournment 
motions  Indefinitely. 


A  Vote  on   Voting 

Senator  Gale  McGee's  bill  to  jjermii  voter 
registration  by  mail  is  simply  a  plan  to  make 
voting  relatively  easy.  Registration  In  its 
current  form — requiring  people  to  come,  of- 
ten from  far  away  and  at  great  Inconvenience, 
to  some  central  registration  place — operates 
as  a  high  hurdle  which  many  never  sur- 
mount— to  their  consequent  disenfranchise- 
ment.  In  1968,  for  example,  47  million  voting- 
age  Americans  didn't  vote.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  registration  difficulties  were 
largely  responsible.  Only  six  out  of  ten  Amer- 
icans eligible  to  vote  actually  do  so;  but  of 
those  who  manage  to  get  themselves  regis- 
tered, nine  out  of  ten  cast  ballots. 

Tlie  McGee  bill  would  make  registration 
easy  by  mailing  to  every  household  in  the 
country  a  postcard  registration  form  which, 
when  filled  out  and  returned  and  checked  by 
voter  registration  authorities,  would  qualify 
an  eligible  voter  for  voting  on  Election  Day. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  any  more  subject  to 
fraud  than  the  current  much  more  compli- 
cated system.  However,  a  number  of  Repub- 
licans are  opposed  to  the  McGee  bill  because 
they  believe  it  to  be  in  essence  a  Democratic 
plan  to  register  low-income  and  black  voters 
likely  to  vote  Democratic  in  the  1972  elec- 
tions: and  because  a  number  of  Democratic 
candidates  were  absent  campaigning  Thurs- 
day when  a  crucial  Senate  vote  on  the  bill 
tack  place,  an  effort  to  keep  It  from  being 
referred  back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
defeated  44  to  37.  Today  there  will  be  an- 
other (and  final)  chance  to  stop  that  process 
of  referral  back  to  committee  which  Is  de- 
signed to  bury  the  measure  tmtU  the  1972 
election  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  vote  Is  reported  likely  to  be  a  close  one 
and  it  will  probably  depend  not  jtist  on  the 
return  of  the  Democratic  candidates  from 
Florida,  but  also  on  the  good  faith  and  good 
will  of  those  Republicans  who  profess  to  be 
concerned  with  opening  up  the  electoral 
process  so  as  to  make  it  more  responsive  to 
the  p>optilar  will  and  who  also  are  under  con- 
siderable party  pressure  to  sidetrack  a  bill 
that  might  work  to  the  shortrun  advantage 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  We  think  that  the 
longrun  Interest  in  passing  this  bill  Is  a  na- 
tional Interest,  and  that  those  senators  from 
both  parties  who  have  committed  themselves 
to  the  reform  and  rehabilitation  of  our  dem- 
ocratic system  have  an  obllga'ion  to  vote 
against  its  btu-lal  In  committee. 


JUDGE  ROBERT  E,  JONES, 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  the 
sixth  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  trial.  Despite  this  declara- 
tion, however,  prisoners  must  wait  up 
to  6  months  for  trial  in  many  of  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  more 
than  half  of  the  inmates  in  city  and 
county  jails  across  the  coimtry  are  im- 


prisoned without  having  been  convicted 
of  a  crime.  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  the 
delay  is  often  so  long  that  suspects  re- 
leased on  bail  are  sometimes  arrested  a 
second  or  third  time  while  waiting  for 
their  first  trial. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  this  problem, 
I  have  cosponsored  a  bill,  S.  895,  which 
would  breathe  life  Into  the  intent  of  the 
sixth  amendment.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
insure  that  the  accused  will  be  granted 
their  constitutional  right  to  a  speedy 
trial. 

Mr.  President,  if  justice  delayed  Is 
justice  denied,  then  we  have  seen  the  de- 
nial of  justice  throughout  our  court  sys- 
tem. It  is  with  particular  pride  that  I 
note  that  the  Multnomah  County  Crim- 
inal Court  in  Portland  provides  a  wel- 
come exception  to  this  general  trend. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Crimi- 
nal Judge  Robert  E.  Jones,  criminal  court 
procedures  have  been  streamlined. 
Judge  Jones'  outstanding  efforts  have 
been  described  in  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Tom  Stimmel  for  the  Oregon 
Journal,  and  also  by  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  same  newspaper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  editorial  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Judge   Eniorcks  Rigid   Deadlines  To   Spked 

Criminal  Court  Docket 

(By  Tom  Stimmel) 

By  the  end  of  this  year  tliere  will,  mo!>t 
likely,  be  about  30  prisoners  In  Rocky  Butte 
Jail  waiting  criminal  trials  in  Multnomah 
County  Circuit  Court. 

That  number,  in  an  aging  and  overbur- 
dened facility,  compares  with  219  prisoners 
who  were  being  held  for  trial  as  recently  as 
Labor  Day. 

None  of  the  prisoners  now  awaiting  trial 
has  been  in  jail  more  than  a  week  or  two. 
Each  of  them  is  assured  of  trial  wnthin  :jO 
days  of  his  first  court  appearance.  In  prac- 
tice, this  usually  means  trial  within  a  month 
of  arrest. 

The  progress  in  moving  the  criminal  court 
docket,  which  in  this  field  Is  recogniz^ed  as 
truly  astounding,  is  not  the  result  of  a  whole- 
sale cleansing  of  the  jail  in  the  spirit  of 
Christmas.  It  is,  instead,  the  product  of  a  de- 
termined streamlining  of  criminal  court  pro- 
cedures administered  uncompromisingly  by 
Chief  Criminal  Judge  Robert  E.  Jones, 

Its  uniqueness  can  best  be  understood  by 
comparing  arrest-to-trlal  times  In  other  court 
systems.  In  New  York  and  Chicago,  prisoners 
must  wait  f.ve  or  six  months  for  trial:  in 
Washington.  DC.  delays  are  so  long  that  sus- 
pects released  on  ball  or  recogjilzaiice  some- 
times are  arrested  a  second  and  third  time 
while  awaiting  their  first  trial. 

Its  benefits,  or  potential  benefits,  include 
an  end  to  dilatory,  trial-delaying  tactics,  a 
reduced  jail  population,  a  head  start  on  pro- 
bationary or  corrective  rehabilitation,  and 
best  of  all  a  decision  Instead  of  an  uncertain 
period  of  languishing  in  jail  on  dead  time. 

The  Sixth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
specifically  provides  that  "the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial." 
Too  often,  as  has  been  seen,  that  Is  not  the 
case.  Laws  passed  by  the  1971  Legislature  now 
require  that  a  criminal  suspect  must  be  In- 
dicted within  30  days  of  arrest  ai.d  tried 
within  60  days  of  his  first  court  appearance. 


Judge  Jones  made  it  his  business  to  Improve 

upon  those  times. 

He  requires  defense  aitorneys  to  file  any 
pre-trial  motions  within  15  days  after  ar- 
raignment. Even  before  that,  defense  and 
prosecuting  attorneys  must  confront  each 
other  to  reveal  their  respective  cases  in  a 
pre-trial  con'erence,  an  Idea  Junes  bor- 
rowed from  federal  courts.  The  conference 
abets  plea  bargaining  and  eliminates  ex- 
i>erLsive,  but  frequent,  last-mluute  guUty 
pleas. 

Having  thus  been  organized.  Judge  Jones 
set  about  to  clean  up  a  criminal  court  back- 
log of  600  cases.  Three  Judges  were  assigned 
to  hear  nothing  but  criminal  matters  and 
Disl,  Atty,  Des  Cunnall  assigned  prosecuting 
teams  to  each  court.  The  average  case  load 
for  the  three  Judges  shot  from  12  to  27  a  day 
In  one  month.  Judge  Alan  F.  Davis  heard  22 
jury  trials  and  8  non-Jury  trials — a  year's 
work  In  some  Jurisdictions.  Judge  Charles 
Crookham  heard  20  trials  in  22  days,  includ- 
ing 6  trials  With  a  potential  sentence  of  life. 
He  once  had  three  Juries  out  In  the  same 
day. 

By  the  ei;d  of  his  four-month  tenure  as 
presiding  judge  in  January,  Jones  estimates 
his  cuurt  Will  have  cleared  moie  than  1  500 
cases.  During  that  time  an  estimated  800 
new  cases  were  originated.  Of  those,  131  re- 
main to  be  tried  (the  defendaiUs  in  Jail  or 
out  on  ball  I  and  all  are  scheduled  within 
the  30-day  limit. 

Some  defense  attorneys  are  critical  of  the 
pressure  Jones'  court  administration  has 
placed  upon  them,  and  of  the  judge's  Insist- 
ence on  lils  deadlines.  "He  slt.s  up,  there  like 
he's  God,"  one  si;apped  But  Jones  says  most 
attorneys  find  they  have  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare their  cases,  and  benefit  because  wit- 
nesses are  more  available  and  their  memories 
are  fresher.  "There's  no  depreciation  in 
justice  that  results,"  he  said. 

The  trial  is  not  the  end.  The  judge  has  in- 
novated post-trial  procedures  to  6{>eed  and 
improve  sentencing  and  to  provide  better 
guidance  to  those  placed  on  probation.  These 
procedures  will  be  discussed  on  this  page 
in  the  future. 


The  Mark  of  a  Judge 

The  chief  criminal  judge  in  Multnomah 
County  Is  the  Judge  whom  defendants  face 
in  their  first  appearance  in  c^jurt.  For  some, 
who  plead  guilty,  he  is  the  last  Judge  they 
see.  For  others,  he  is  the  one  who  hears  mo- 
tions and  WTlts  and  excuses,  takes  pleas,  and 
sets  trial  dates. 

The  late  Judge  Charles  W.  Redding  was 
the  first  such  judge,  and  he  had  the  job  for 
nine  years.  But  after  his  tenure,  the  job  was 
rotated  among  the  dozen  judges  m  the  trial 
departments  becatise  nobody  want-ed  the 
burden  for  long. 

But  If  the  Job  is  a  burden,  it  also  offers 
challenges.  This  has  been  proved  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  by  Judge  Robert  E.  Jones, 
a  young  man  who  is  about  to  complete  a 
fotir-month  service  In  the  chief  criminal 
court. 

Judge  Jones,  purposefully  and  without 
compromise,  drew  a  plan  to  cut  down  the 
waiting  time  for  trials  in  the  criminal  courts, 
and  enforced  his  plan  rigorously.  His  meth- 
ods, described  elsewhere  on  this  page,  ex- 
asperated some  lawyers  but  won  the  grateful 
respect  of  most 

Moreover,  time  was  not  his  only  goal.  He 
initiated  ideas  to  facilitate  trials  and  to  im- 
prove prospects  of  rehabilitation,  and  these 
be.ir  promise  of  great  usefulness  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

It  has  all  liappened  In  a  very  short  time, 
for  Judge  Jones  Is  about  to  end  his  ser\-1ce 
on  the  chief's  bench.  He  has  assaulted  one 
of  the  most  obstlrujte  areas  of  court  reform, 
and  he  has  left  his  mark.  Hopefully,  that 
mark  ■w'ill  become  i>ermanent. 
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COMPLETION     OF     TELLICO     DAJVI, 
LITTLE    TEPiNESSEE   RIVER 

3,Ir.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
m^Jde  public  the  text  of  a  letter  that  I 
to  William  Ruckeishaus,  Adminis- 
tr^r  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
ncy.  This  concerns  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  of  Tennessee — the 
completion  of  the  Tellico  Dam  which 
woild  impound  the  flow  of  the  Little 
re|inesse€  River. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
along  with  a  selection  of  letters  re- 
,-ed  by  TVA  commenting  on  their  ini- 
draft,  "Environmental  Impact  State- 
and  the  TVA  discussion  be  printed 
he  Record. 

Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Washington,  DC,  March  13,  1972. 
William  Buckelshals, 
AdHiiniitrator,     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bu-l:  For  many  years  the  completion 
he  Tellico  Dam  project  has  been  a  sub- 
of  much  controversy  in  Tennessee  and 
;hboring    state*.    Good    people    on    both 
s  have  demonstrated  enormous  concern 
the   various  ramlflcatlorLS   of  this  pro- 
.  Recently,  the  Issue  has  taken  on  na- 
tloiial  proportions,  as  public  Interest  in  pro- 
I  ion  of  the  environment  has  burgeoned, 
view  cf  this.  I  should  like  to  summarize 
own  position   and   request   your   assist- 
In  resolution  of  the  matter, 
have  questioned  the  premises  ou  which 
project  Is  Jiistifled  since  its  inception 
•ever,    as    it   received    Congressional    ap- 
rai  through  the  relatively  easy  appropria- 
process  available  to  TVA,  1  have  seen 
more   that  could   be  done   to   change 
pattern.  To  date,  few  of  my  questions 
been  resolved,  yet  the  work  has  con- 
because  I  was  prepared  to  give  the 
fit  of  the  doubt   to  a  group  whose  ef- 
;    have    meant    so    much    to    my    state. 
had  hoped  that  the  final  Environmental 
Imjlact  Statement  on  the  project  would  help 
lesolve  my  dilemma.  I  have  reviewed  this 
ment   and   find   that   It   does   not   ade- 
ely  answer  my  questions,  or  does  so  in 
a  w^y  that  a  layman  cannot  evaluate  fully, 
vlously,  the   TVA  has  expended  much 
t   to   answer  criticism   leveled   at   their 
;ct.  The  original  draft  statement  of  33 
s  has  now  grown  to  an  incredible  three 
I  mes.  Because  of  its  complexity,  however, 
believe   It   is  in  the   best   Interest   of  my 
that  a   definitive   and   comprehensive 
aquation  be  made  immediately. 

this  reason,  I  am  requesting  that  the 
'Aronmental  Protection  Agencv  conduct  a 
ho  ough   and   objective   evaluation   of   the 
t  Statement  in  concert  with  other  in- 
erefeted  state  and  federal  agencies.  I  would 
th.1t   this  review  could  take   place   as 
expeditiously   as   possible,   as   the   effects   of 
g  delay   would  prove  detrimental— re- 
ess    of    the    ultimate    course    chosen. 
W^ith  all  good  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bill  Brock 

Reasons  for  Preserving  the  Little  Tennes- 
si  E  RrvEB  AS  A  Recreational  Waterway 
M  )  Because  of  the  unique  combination  of 
fact  )rs  creating  nearly  ideal  habitat  condi- 
tion 3  for  trout,  the  Little  Tennessee  River  Is 
poss  Ibly  the  most  unique  fisheries  resource  in 
the  itate. 

(5)  The  artificiality  normally  associated 
wltl  hatchery  releases  is  minimized  since 
flng  srllng  rainbow  mature  under  natural 
conditions  and  grow  at  nearly  the  same  rate 


;  ed 


as  hatchery  produced  trout.  The  TVA  fish- 
eries evaluation  report  makes  reference  to 

this. 

(3)  The  productive  capacity  of  the  river 
for  raising  small  trout  to  adult  size  is  com- 
parable to  all  the  natv;ral  trout  stream  mile- 
age o:  the  Tennessee  Appalachian  range  com- 
bined. 

(4)  The  recreatio'.al  claims  for  Tellico  Dam 
are  particularly  insigniflcant  because  of  the 
18  major  existing  reservoirs  within  a  50-mile 
radius  of  the  proposed  lake  Planning  studies 
show  that  most  of  the  visitors  to  a  new  lake 
are  attracted  away  from  other  lakes  nearby, 
to  the  detriment  of  established  businesses 
there,  .-^s  for  addir.g  new  warmwater  fishing 
opportunity  to  the  region,  fisli  tagging  studies 
have  proved  that  80<;:  of  our  game  fishes  are 
not  now  being  harvested. 

(5)  The  system  of  governmental  impound- 
ments in  Te:.:.essee  no  longer  provide  the 
same  attraction  for  non-resident  visitors  be- 
cause of  the  proliferation  of  reservoir  con- 
strtiction  throughout  the  southeast  and  more 
recently  in  the  mldwestern  states.  This  trend 
is  confirmed  In  the  steady  decline  of  non- 
resident fishing  licenses  sold  in  recent  years, 

(6)  Trout  stream  mileage  Is  decreasing  at 
an  alarming  rate  in  the  east  which  puts  a 
premium  on  the  few  remainir.g  quality 
streams.  Tennessee  is  a  long  narrow  state 
soon  to  be  traversed  by  two  north-south  In- 
ter.^tate  highways.  The  unlq\ieness  and  ap- 
peal of  good  trout  fishing  can  provide  an  Im- 
portant attraction  for  diverting  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  tourist  flow  from  the  interstate 
highways  and  help  the  state  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  tourist  travel  business. 

1 7)  The  Little  Tennessee  in  conjunction 
wiih  nearby  Chilhowee  and  Calderwood  Lakes 
can  provide  a  trout  fishing  complex  compara- 
ble to  the  White  River  In  Arkansas  which 
co:itributes  over  55,000.000  to  the  economy  of 
the  i.orth-cer.tfal  Ozark  Mountain  region. 

I  8)  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  al- 
ways been  alert  to  possibilities  for  further 
development  of  fringe  benefits  and  opportu- 
nities resulting  from  their  primary  responsi- 
bility of  power  production,  navigation,  and 
flood  control.  Examples  are  their  piorieerlng 
efforts  in  fishery  re.search  on  large  impound- 
ments ar.d  forest  restoration  in  the  Tenaeijsee 
Valley.  However,  the  recreational  potential 
I'or  coldwater  fisheries  development  In  tall- 
water  rivers  has  been  completely  Ignored. 

I  9)  With  the  new  Department  of  Interior 
emphasis  on  the  prciervation  of  u.'.ique  and 
scenic  free-flowing  rivers,  and  the  impetus 
given  recreational  development  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Comnilsslon  this  would 
seem  to  be  an  opportune  time  for  a  review  of 
the  potential  of  our  remaining  natural  rivers. 
Submitted  by: 

Tennessee  Game  and  Fish 
I  Commission. 

I  Fred  W.  Stanberry, 

Director. 

The  Little  Tennessee  River  as  a  Unique 

AND    VaLCASLL    RESOrRCE 

The  Little  Tennessee  River  Is  potentially 
the  most  unique  and  productive  ecosystem 
for  trotit  and  aquatic  invertebrates  existing 
In  the  eastern  United  States.  Fontana  Dam, 
several  miles  upstream,  gathers  the  flow  of 
small  coldwater  streams  on  national  park  and 
national  forest  lands  and  meters  this  cold, 
clear  flowage  into  the  river  below.  The  abun- 
d.ince  and  variety  of  fish  food  organisms  plus 
Ideal  water  temperatures  produce  excellent 
growth  and  survival  of  Introduced  trout. 
The  lack  of  natural  spawning  is  not  a  limit- 
ing factor  and  the  artificiality  normally  as- 
sociated with  hatchery  releases  is  minimized 
since  liberated  subadult  trout  mature  under 
natural  conditions. 

Approximately  650  miles  o:  manageable 
coldwater  stream  habitat  remain  in  the  Ten- 


uesiee  Appalachian  and  Smoky  Moxintaln 
ranges.  This  represents  a  water  surface  area 
less  than  the  acreage  of  prime  trout  habitat 
existing  in  the  Little  Tennessee  River. 

Further,  our  natural  coldwater  stream 
resource  Is  declining  in  quality  because  of 
watershed  damage  and  increasing  fishing 
pressure. 

Several  factors  combine  to  produce  a  river 
environment  superior  to  natural  stream 
iiabitag  e.g.  (1)  a  predominantly  rubble  bot- 
tom which  provides  the  Ideal  substrate  for 
invertebrate  animals,  (2)  a  water  quality  and 
mineral  content  giving  efiicient  protosyn- 
thetic  activity,  (3)  absence  of  the  normal 
Hood  and  drouth  cycle  and  (4)  a  favorable 
water  temperature  range  allowing  year-round 
iruut  growth. 

Opportunity  for  water  oriented  recreation 
1-  provided  for  on  19  major  reservoirs  with  a 
-urface  area  of  231,300  acres,  all  within  a  50 
inile  radius  of  the  Tellico  Project.  Any  need 
ior  additional  warmwater  fishing  demand 
can  be  met  by  exerting  more  pressure  on 
existing  gameflsh  population  since  docu- 
mented tagging  studies  show  that  80  to  90 
percent  of  these  fish  are  not  being  utilized. 

The  Little  Tennessee  River  lies  in  an  area 
uf  str<itegic  zocgecgraphlcal  Interest  for  rare 
and  undescribed  fishes  and  aquatic  Inverte- 
brates. At  le.ast  three  endangered  fish  species 
a  logperch,  chub  and  darter)  probably  occur 
in  lower  Citlce  Creek,  lower  Tellico  River  or 
in  the  Little  Tennessee.  Impoundment  would 
effectively  eliminate  these  and  other  species 
already  decimated  by  changes  In  the  flowing 
v.-atcr  environment. 

Only  the  upper  third  of  the  river  (11 
miles)  is  under  management  at  present,  but 
favorable  habitat  for  trout  extends  to  the 
river  mouth.  Competition  for  space  Is  intense 
In  the  lower  river  because  of  the  Influx  of 
rough  fishes  from  Watts  Bar  Lake,  but  devel- 
oping technology  in  rough  fish  control  Is  ex- 
pected to  allow  expanding  sport  fish  popula- 
tions in  this  area. 

A  sufficient  growth  of  Eurasian  water  mil- 
foil exl.=;ts  in  the  Little  Tennessee  River  so 
effectively  colonize  the  new  reservoir.  All  re- 
cjuirements  for  extensive  infestation  of 
rcjnjted  acquatlc  plants  e.g.  water  clarity, 
shallow  margin  and  moderate  fluctuation 
.vill  exist.  Chemical  herbicides  for  control 
of  such  noxious  water  plants  are  under  scru- 
tiny as  pollutants. 


Potential  for  Recreational  Development 
Along  the  Little  Tennessee    River 

The  Little  Tennessee  River  is  strategically 
located  In  relation  to  Tennessee's  best 
kn.  wn  vacation  6irea.  It  lies  between  the 
GrL'at  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park,  which 
has  the  highest  visitation  rate  of  any  na- 
••rp.al  park,  and  the  southern  half  of  the 
Clierokee  National  Forest,  Highway  129. 
v.hlch  parallels  the  Little  Tennessee,  provides 
the  we?tern  access  for  the  Fontana,  San- 
teetlah  Lakes  resort  area  and  the  Nantahala 
ant!  Joyce  Kilmer  National  Forests. 

The  national  park  expansion  of  visitor 
facilities  Is  moving  toward  the  Little  Ten- 
ne-s.=ee  River  along  the  new  Foothill'^  Parkway 
which  terminates  on  the  west  bank.  Across 
the  river,  the  Cherokee  Crest  Scenic  High- 
v.ay,  included  :n  the  President's  Appalachla 
Program,  begins  to  provide  a  new  entry  to 
the  Tellico  wildlife  area  and  southern  na- 
tional forest  Just  as  the  Foothills  Parkway 
gives  new  access  to  the  national  park. 

With  this  recreational  complex  magnet  al- 
.•eady  attracting  over  seven  million  visitors 
"o  thi.s  general  area,  the  economic  potential 
'  f  a  visitor  service  development  along  the 
Little  Tennessee  is  exceptionally  good.  This 
is  coiuistent  with  recent  national  park  plan- 
ning philosophy  which  would  preserve  the 
wilderness  character  of  the  Great  Smokies 
bv  confining  visitor  facilities  and  commercial 
development  to  peripheral  lands  along  the 
.approaches  to  the  park.  (See  map  attached) . 
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The  Knoxvllle  TovirlBt  Btireau  travel  survey 
shows  that  14  percent  of  our  non-resident 
visitors  go  fishing  and  spend  an  average  of 
$6.30  while  here.  If  even  one  of  every  ten 
visitors  already  coming  to  the  national  forest- 
national  ptark  area  could  be  attracted  to  a 
iloat  fishery  for  trout  and  associated  his- 
torical restorations  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  for  one  day,  a  local  expenditure  of 
4.4  million  dollars  for  accommodations  and 
services  would  be  created.  The  maximum 
value  assigned  to  recreational  benefits  on  the 
14.400  acres  of  Tellico  Reservoir  is  $750,000  In 
seven  years. 

The  tourist  and  travel  business  is  Tennes- 
see's largest  and  finest  source  of  revenue. 
Here  is  an  Industry  that  doesnt  pollute  the 
streams  and  air;  doesn't  leave  ugly  scars  on 
the  land  and  doesn't  Increase  the  tax  burden 
to  provide  extra  community  facilities.  The 
travel  Industry  stimulates  expansion  of  many 
supporting  enterprises  and  creates  Jobs  in 
the  imskllled  categories  where  they  are  most 
needed.  The  primary  requirement  of  tran- 
sient visitors  is  something  to  see  and  to  par- 
ticipate ta  that  they  do  not  have  at  home. 
This  touches  another  very  important  point 
since  most  of  these  people  do  have  blueglll, 
crappie  and  bass  fishing  near  home.  The  one 
fishery  with  the  appeal  arid  reputation  to 
bring  fishermen  great  distances  is  the  trout 
fishery.  The  facilities  and  planning  for  this 
type  of  development  are  already  underway 
with  a  large  national  trout  hatchery  under 
construction  in  Tennessee  and  a  new  state 
hatchery  in  the  design  stage. 

The  TVA  feasibility  report  for  Tellico  Dam 
assigns  a  value  of  $25,000  to  the  existing 
sport  fishery  of  the  river.  This  estimate  has 
already  been  proved  erroneous  and  very  con- 
servative by  a  Joint  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion-U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  economic 
survey  still  in  progress.  A  better  idea  of  the 
economic  and  recreational  potential  of  an 
Intensively  managed  float  fishery  for  trout 
on  the  Little  Tennessee  can  be  had  by  com- 
parison with  the  White  River  in  Arkansas 
where  1 .5  million  is  spent  annually  with  boat 
dock  operators  alone.  The  total  impact  on 
the  economy  of  the  area  is  many  times  this 
figure. 

The  Little  Tennessee  River  drainage  is 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  watershed 
protection  afforded  by  the  Great  Smokies  and 
national  forest  lands.  The  natural  trout 
stream  drainage  from  this  terrain  is  stored 
and  released  through  the  Fontana  Dam  gen- 
erators and  travels  the  full  length  of  the 
Little  Tennessee  with  only  a  few  degrees  rise 
In  water  temperature.  Ideal  water  tempera- 
ture, oxygen  and  food  supply  conditions  re- 
sult in  a  growth  rate  of  introduced  rainbow 
and  brown  trout  nearly  equal  to  hatchery 
growth. 

Existing  trout  stream  mileage  is  declining 
at  an  alarming  rate  because  of  Impound- 
ment, pollution,  uncontrolled  timbering,  road 
construction  and  gravel  dredging.  This  puts 
a  premium  on  the  few  remaining  quality 
streams.  The  Little  Tennessee  is  recommend- 
ed for  preservation  as  a  recreation  rlverway 
la  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, Plan  for  Development  oj  Public  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  in  Tennessee.  With  the 
new  Department  of  Interior  emphasis  on 
preservation  of  unique  and  scenic  free-flow- 
ing rivers,  this  would  seem  to  be  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  re-evaluatlon  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  as  a  trout  fishery  and  scenic 
nrea  worth  retaining. 
Submitted  by: 

Fred  W.  Stanberey,  Director. 
Tennessee  Oamk  and  Fish  Commission. 

Discussion 

1-3.  See  volume  I,  parts  1  and  3,  volume 
II,  part  1,  and  volimie  III,  part  3. 

4.  The  pollution  of  the  upper  end  of  Fort 
Loudoun  Reservoir  Is  largely  the  result  of 
discharges  over  which  TVA  has  no  control. 
It  will  exercise  control  at  Tellico  through  the 


use   of   restrictions  In   land   rights   convey- 
ances. 

5.  See  volume  III,  part  3. 

6.  Statistics  for  1971  agricultural  sales  are 
not  yet  available. 

7-8.  See  volume  I,  part  1.  and  volume  II, 
paits  2-6,  11,  and  12. 

9.  See  volume  III,  pajt  3. 

10.  The  impoundment  will  neither  signlii- 
cantly  add  to  nor  reduce  the  oxygen  supply 
in  the  project  area. 

11.  See  volume  III,  part  3. 

12.  The  effects  of  the  project  on  rare  and 
endangered  species  are  descrit>ed  in  volume 
I,  part  1. 

TVA's  dUcui>slon  of  the  points  raised  in 
the  Wilklus  attachment  is  as  follows; 

1.  See  voltime  III,  part  3.  1"VA  notes  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  lushermen  on  the 
Little  Termessoe  River  are  float  fisliermen. 

2.  See  volume  I,  part  1.  and  \oUmie  HI, 
part  3. 

3.  See  volume  I,  part  1. 

4.  The  29,115  figure  is  for  vlsitur-day  unlUi, 
According  to  officials  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, this  is  equivalent  to  about  IBO.OUO  trips. 
The  63,000  trip  figure  used  in  the  draft  st.ue- 
nient  was  in  error. 

5.  See  volume  I,  part  1.  TVA  expects  a 
good  warmwater  fishery  to  develop  at  Tellico 
Re^rvoir.  Tellico  Reservoir  will  be  connected 
to  a  main  stream  reservoir  (Port  Loudoun 
Reservoir)  by  a  canal,  unlike  Chilhowee  and 
Melton  Hill  Reservoirs.  Undoubtedly,  Tellico 
Resen-oir  will  cause  some  use  transfer;  how- 
ever, it  Is  not  expected  to  signiflcantly  affect 
commercial  operations  at  nearby  lakes. 

G.  See  volume  I,  pajt  1. 

7.  See  volume  I,  part  11. 

In  evaluating  the  altern.iuve  oi  cle\  elop- 
ing the  Little  Tennessee  River  in  the  project 
reach  for  scenic  purpo.:es,  T\'A  considered 
the  points  raised  in  the  Stanberry  attacli- 
ments.  See  volume  I.  part  1.  in  which  mo.st 
of  the  points  are  discussed. 

Tiie  basic  points  raised  in  the  attachment 
"The  Little  Tennessee  River  as  a  Unique  and 
Valuable  Resource"  are  also  dealt  with  In 
volume  I,  part  1. 

Tennessee  Game 
AND  Fish  Commission, 
Nan'.iUlc.  Tenn.,  August  31,  1971. 
Mi-  At  iiREY  J.  Wagner, 

Tennessee.    Valley    Authority,    ,Vcu-    Sprankle 
Building.  Kuuxiille.  Tenn. 
Dear    Mr.    Wagner:    At    their    meeting    on 
August   19,  1971,  members  of  the  Tennessee 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  adopted  a  reso- 
lution concerning  the  Little  Tennessee  River. 
They  requested  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  you. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Tennessee  Game 
AND  Fish  Commission, 
David  M.  Goodrich,  Director. 


The  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
Is  on  record  this  August  19,  1971,  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  destruction  of  the  remainlnp 
.33  miles  of  free-flowing  Little  Tennessee 
River.  This  action  Is  in  recognition  of  the 
concern  of  local,  state,  and  national  con- 
servationists for  the  preservation  of  this 
unique  and  Irreplaceable  natural  resource. 
The  combination  of  watershed  protection. 
metered  flow,  supply  of  fish  food  organisms 
and  stable  habitat  conditions  makes  this 
river  the  most  unique  and  productive  ecosys- 
tem for  trout  and  aquatic  Invertebrates  ex- 
isting In  the  eastern  United  States.  Further. 
this  Commission  stands  ready  to  cooperate 
with  all  state  and  federal  resource  agencies 
in  developing  acceptable  alternatives  to  a 
high  dam  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River. 
s/     William  H.  Blackburn,  Chairman 


Di.=;crssioN 
The  points  raised  In  this  comment  are  dis- 
cussed In  volume  I.  part  1,  and  In  volume  II. 
parts  11  and  12. 


The  Universtty   or  Tennessex. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  14, 1971. 
Subject;  TV'A's  Tellico  Project. 
Hon.  Russell  Train, 

President  s  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
Uy,  E^ecntv.e  Office,  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Train  ;  Th?  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority has  long  been  authorized  to  construct 
a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  last  remaining 
stretdi  of  the  Little  Tennessee  River  in 
Monroe  and  Loudon  Counties,  Tennessee. 
The  construction  nas  proceeded  slowly,  in 
pan  because  of  Increasing  budgetary  re- 
strictions. Several  Important  issues  are  in- 
volved in  the  project  I  apologize  if  I  bring 
up  Issues  that  are  already  overly  familiar  to 
you. 

The  presently  projected  total  cost  of  the 
project  (without  allowances  for  inflation) 
cijine  to  $69  million  dollars.  The  TVA  -Stales 
publicly  with  repetition  that  some  $24  mil- 
lion have  been  expended  on  the  project,  and 
they  say  Ui  practically  the  same  breath  that 
the  project  Is  half  completed  and  therefore 
should  go  t<5  full  completion.  I  find  their 
arithmetic  peculiar. 

Of  the  $24  million  already  expended  on  the 
project,  an  amount  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4 
million  has  been  used  for  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  Itself,  The  rest  of  the  mon- 
ies have  been  expended  for  new  bridges,  high- 
way relocations,  and  land  acquisition. 

A  iaij^e  percentage  of  t!ie  benefits  ascribed 
to  the  project  will  be  derived  from  the  devel- 
opment of  industrial  sites  along  tlie  slioriline 
of  the  reservoir.  The  TVA  expects  to  recover 
.several  millions  of  dollars  in  land  sules  to  in- 
dustries, I  jjersonally  find  it  revolting  that  a 
government  agency  uses  its  right  of  Immi- 
nent domain  to  acquire  land,  and  then  sell 
it  at  an  unbelievably  high  profit  to  Itself, 
This  practice  bcems  to  be  contradictor)'  to  a 
number  of  constitutional  premises. 

In  response  to  our  repeated  requests  for 
an  environmental  Impact  statement,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  section  102(A)  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Act  of  1970,  the  TVA  has 
rightly  pointed  out  th^t  the  project  was 
authorized  long  before  the  EQ.^  was  passed. 
They  also  argue  that  it  is  pointless  to  file 
an  environmental  Impact  statement  wher< 
the  project  is  half  completed. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  two  en- 
vironmentally significant  phases  of  the  proj- 
ect, namely,  tlie  impoundment  of  the  river 
and  the  development  of  the  model  town, 
Timberlake,  are  either  far  from  completion 
c-r  not  even  begun.  It  seems  to  me  that  TVA 
ought  to  b2  required  an  environmental  In.- 
pact  statement  concerning  the  Impound- 
ment alone. 

The  model  town,  Tlm'^erlake.  is  another 
cfise  of  the  acquisition  of  private  lands  by 
the  Federal  Governn:»nt.  including  the  use 
of  the  right  of  imminent  domain,  for  es- 
sentially the  purposes  of  private  enterprise. 
The  residents  of  the  region  are  particular- 
ly embittered  about  this  last  point.  The  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  developmen„  of 
a  city  by  the  Federal  Gcverninent  seems  ob- 
vious. Why  should  not  the  IT/  be  required 
to  file  an  environmental  impaci.  statement' 
Some  40';-  of  the  benefits  ascribed  to  the 
project  are  t«  come  from  recreation  The 
claims  are  made  that  additloi;al  recreation 
on  Impounded  waters  is  severely  needed 
That  argument  is  difficult  to  substantiate 
with  the  very  high  number  of  artificial  lakes 
available  within  an  extremely  short  distance 
of  the  proposed  project. 

One  of  the  unusual  aspects  of  this  proj- 
ect is  that  a  canal  connecting  Ft.  Loudon 
Reservoir  with  the  impounded  waters  of 
the  Little  Tennessee  River  will  be  construct- 
ed for  shipping  by  barge.  The  environmental 
consequences  of  this  portion  of  the  project 
are  manifold  and  unevaluated  I  daresay,  even 
though  TVA  denies  it.  that  there  will  be 
periods  when  the  polluted  waters  of  Ft. 
Loudon  Reservoir  are  able  to  flow  Into  the 
Tellico  Reservoir.  What  the  consequences  of 
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sui:h  mixing  will  be,  no  one  knows  ai;d  no 
onp  plans  to  find  out. 

our  consideration  of  ihese  issues  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  will  be  greatly  ap- 
pr(  elated.  I  should  like  to  have  your  thoughts 
on|tl'-e  naatter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edw.\rd  E.  C.  Clebsch, 
Associate     Professor,     Criairman,     Con- 
serration.    Association    of    Southeast- 
ern Biologists 

Discussion 
"he   environmental   and   economic  points 
:  led  iu  this  letter  have  oeen  discussed  in 
pa;  t    1    of    this    volume    and    in    volume    III. 
pai  t  3. 
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COM.MENTS    ON    THE    TELLICO    ENV^RONMENTAL 

iMP.'iCT  Statement.  June  18,   1971 
No  alternative  action    i  with  both  long 
a::«  short  range  imphcat.onsi  that  will  min- 
im ze    tne   adverse   Impact   on   the  environ- 
mepL  are  explored. 

N3  "study,  develop,  and  describe"   has 

done  on  the  alternatives.   No  ecoljg:- 

study  of  the  Little  Tennessee  River  has 

conducted   by   the   responsible   agency. 

s  the  agency  have  ecologista  employed  '  i 

No  primary  and  secondary  conseqnence.i 

the    environment    have    been    properly 

lyzed. 

This  statement   prematurely  forecloses 
ons  which  might   have  le-ss  detriment<il 
on  the  present  ecology  o:   the  Little 
nessee  River  Valley. 

The  range  of  beneficial  lise.s  of  the  en- 
nment  has  not  been  properly  Identified 
\  regards  to  the  irreversible  loss  of  re- 
rces. 

The  environmental  statement  does  not 

rd  proper  control  with  respect  to  water 

lity.   (Ex.  P.  17)   Water  quality  Is  insured 

:and   u-se  restrictions  in  leases — TV'A  has 

sr   taken   action  even   when  lease  viola- 

■s  were  obvious — Bowaters  situation.  Feb- 

12.  1971.  TVA  apparently  lacks  author- 

and  thus  cannot  assure  water  quality. 

No  reassessments  of  environmental  con- 

s  not  fully  evaltiated  at  the  outset 

e  project  are  included  in  the  statement. 

3  reassessment  taken  place ^  If  so,  on  the 

of  what  studies?) 

The  results  of  the   latest  study  on   the 

A-assee    River    (TVA   Test   Team — March. 

))    should  be  the  basis  for  reassessmen" 

he  long  range  benefits  of  a  possible  alter- 

ve  such  as  a  scenic  river  designation. 

No  point  of  diminishing  return  is  ap- 

■nt  in  this  statement  with  regards  to  the 

large  reservoirs  within  fifty  miles  of  this 

ect.  We  presently  have  fewer  large,  cold 

?r  flowing  streams  than  reservoirs.  Thus, 

remaining    streams    have   an    Increased 

le  and  additional  reservoirs  a  decreasing 

ue. 


seq  jences 


Ih 


The  ideal  that  the  environment  will  be 
droved  by  this  project  violates  a  basic  eco- 
gljal    concept.    This   project    wai   simplify 
ecosystem  and  cause  it  to  become  less  di- 
and  thus  more  unstable.  This  amounts 
degrading,  not  improving  the  ecosystem 
,•  by  causing  the  system  to  become  more 
( rsifled   and   more   stable   could   the   en- 
unent  be  improved.  Never  by  simpllflca- 
would  improvement  re^iUlt. 
A  cyclic  problem  of  invasion  of  the  flood 
results  from  the  Increased  flood  pro- 
supposedly  accruing  from  added  flood 
e  capacity.  Only  by  restricting  or  con- 
ing development  on  the  flood  plain  can 
damage  be  controlled  in  the  long  run. 
.  What  Is  the  validity  of  the  argument 
more  storage   capacity   allowed   by   this 
ect  in  view  of  the  recent  rise  In  the  reser- 
levels  which  probably  eliminates  more 
capacity  than  this  project  will  add 
system? 
1$.  What  studies  have  been  conducted  on 


the  rare  and  depleted  flshes  which  may  be 
eliminated  by  this  project? 

14.  In  view  of  past  performance  the  method 
of  economic  analysis  of  the  project  should  be 
reviewed.  (Melton  Hill  Project  navigation 
benefits  were  estimated  at  $7,30,000  annually 
and  have  averaged  about  $1,200  annually  in 
eight  years  of  operation.)  Can  we  expect  the 
same  for  the  TelUco  navigation  benefits?  If 
so,  the  cost  benefit  ratio  does  not  even  seem 
valid. 

15.  The  population  changes  Indicated  may 
be  out  of  perspective  since  there  is  a  trend 
to'Aard  urbanization  which  may  be  demon- 
strated as  a  national  rather  than  a  regional 
problem.  Can  we  even  produce  Jobs  as  fast 
as  ■.'.  e  reproduce? 

John  E.  Woods.  Ph.  D. 


DiSCtJSSION 

1-5.  See  part  1  of  this  volume. 

6.  See  part  1  of  this  volume  and  parts  2-6 
of  volume  11.  TVA  wUl  exercise  its  land-use 
restriction  rights,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
pollution  of  Tellico  Reservoir. 

7.  See  part  1  of  this  volume. 

8.  TVA  considers  the  Hiwassee  River  to  be 
far  better  suited  for  this  type  of  use  than  the 
Little  Tennessee  River. 

9.  See  part  1  of  this  volume  and  volume  III, 
part  i.  TelUco  presents  a  special  opportunity 
for  recreation  unlike  the  opportunities  avail- 
able at  many  of  the  other  reservoirs  In  the 
area. 

10.  The  human  environment  will  be  dra- 
matically improved  by  the  project.  While  the 
natural  environment  will  be  less  diverse  in 
the  Impoundment  area,  TVA  does  not  con- 
sider this  a  significant  adverse  effect  of  the 
project. 

11.  See    volume    III,    part    3. 

12.  The  storage  capacity  Is  needed  in  the 
area  between  the  upstream  tributary  reser- 
voirs and  Chattanooga. 

13.  See  volume  I.  part  1. 

14.  See  volume  III.  part  3. 

15.  See  the  discussion  of  migration  from 
the  area  in  volume  III.  part  3. 

State  of  Tennessee. 

December  7,  1971. 
Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Wagner. 

Chairman.    Board    of    Directors,     Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Wagner:  For  some  months  now, 
my  staff  has  been  working  with  personnel 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In  re- 
viewing the  implications  of  the  Tellico  Dam 
project  in  East  Tennessee.  From  this  in- 
quiry I  have  concluded  that  the  interests  of 
the  State  would  be  best  served  if  TVA  were 
to  discontinue  plans  to  Impound  the  Little 
Tennessee  River. 

The  area  around  this  river  enjoys  a  stra- 
tegic location.  Its  proximity  to  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  to  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest  confers  upon  it  a 
truly  exceptional  tourism  potential.  The  Lit- 
tle Tennessee  Itself  is  know  as  one  of  the 
Eastern  United  States'  finest  stocked  trout 
streams;  as  such  it  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
recreational  resource.  The  entire  river  en- 
vironment displays  unu.sually  fine  scenic 
qualities,  an  attraction  which  is  becoming 
ever  more  diificult  to  find  as  more  of  the 
nation's  rivers  are  impounded  The  lands 
*,'hich  would  be  inundated  by  the  Tellfco 
Lake  contain  numerous  sites  of  historical 
and  archeological  interest,  and  the  pro- 
posed reservoir  would  bury  a  great  acreage 
of  attractive  and  productive  cropland,  pas- 
turage, and  woodland. 

Considering  the  bounty  of  reservoirs  In 
the  Immediate  area  and  the  diverse  recre- 
ational opportunity  which  they  provide.  I 
feel  that  the  lmp"undment  of  the  Little 
Tennes.see  would  reduce,  rather  than  ex- 
pand, recreational  opportunities  In  Ten- 
nessee. 


For  all  these  reasons,  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  Little  Tennessee  could  best  serve  Ten- 
uesscans  as  the  focal  point  for  a  scenic 
river  recreational  gateway  to  the  national 
wilderness  lands  beyond.  As  a  first  step 
toward  that  end,  I  will  propose  both  to  our 
General  Assembly  and  to  our  Congressional 
delegation  that  the  Little  Tennessee  be  given 
protective  designation  under  The  Tennessee 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  the  Federal  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

I  urge  that  you  bring  these  considera- 
tions before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  at  your  earliest 
opportunity.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  time, 
effort,  and  public  monies  already  invested 
ill  the  project;  it  is  my  hope  that  much  of 
that  can  be  reclaimed  or  turned  to  other 
productive  uses.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
m  the  way  of  assisting  the  river  area  in 
reaching  its  full  recreational  potential — as  a 
floating,  canoeing  and  trout  fishing  river; 
and  as  a  camping,  hiking,  and  nature  study 
area.  After  reconsidering  the  possibilities 
that  I  have  outlined.  I  hope  that  you  will 
join  this  Administration  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  Little  Tennessee  as  it  now  exists 
is  a  waterway  too  valuable  for  the  State 
of  Tenijessee  to  sacrifice. 
Yours  truly, 

Win  FIELD  Dunn. 

Discussion 
Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  Chairman  of  the  TVA 
Biard    of    Directors,    replied     to     Governor 
Dunns  letter  in  the  letter  that  follows: 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Knoxville,   Tenn.,  December  17,  1971. 
Hon.  WiNFiELD  Dunn, 
Governor  of  Tennessee, 
Nasiiville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Governor  Dunn:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  December  7,  1971,  concern- 
ing the  Tellico  project. 

Your  letter  does  not  appear  to  raise  any 
new  or  different  factors  from  those  which 
were  fully  considered  by  both  TVA  and  the 
Congress  before  the  construction  of  the  Tel- 
lico project  was  commenced  In  1967.  TVA 
considered  all  of  the  factors  mentioned  In 
your  letter,  together  with  many  other  fac- 
tors which  are  discussed  In  the  following 
paragraphs,  before  arriving  at  its  decision, 
reflected  in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  to  request  Congressional  approval 
and  funding  of  this  project.  Th.e  same  argu- 
ments against  the  project  which  are  con- 
tained in  your  letter  were  made  to  Congress 
by  opponents  of  the  project  during  the  course 
of  hearings  held  by  Congress  on  appropria- 
tion requests  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 
Congress  rejected  these  arguments,  approved 
the  construction  of  the  Tellico  project,  and 
lias  appropi.ated  funds  for  this  project  each 
year  for  the  past  six  years.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project  Is  $69  million; 
and  to  date  Congress  has  appropriated  $35 
million,  of  which  about  $30  million  has 
already  been  spent.  Each  year  these  appro- 
priations were  made  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Congressional  delegation  from  Tennes- 
see. 

This  does  not  mean  that  TVA  has  a  closed 
mind  on  the  subject  of  the  Tellico  project; 
and  In  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
the  final  environmental  statement  for  this 
project,  we  will  again  consider  all  the  many 
factors  which  are  Involved.  This  will  Include 
of  course,  consideration  of  your  letter,  tr- 
gether  with  all  the  other  comments  we  have 
received. 

Practically  all  of  your  letter  Is  concerned 
with  only  one  aspect  of  the  TelUco  project  — 
its  effect  upon  recreation.  Under  the  TV.'\ 
Act  the  TVA  Board  has  the  responsibility  tn 
consider  all  the  effects  of  a  project,  both  good 
and  bad,  and  to  make  Its  decision  based 
upon   a   careful   weighing  of  all   these  crji- 
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sideratlons.  Some  of  the  extremely  important 
factors  which  are  Involved  here,  but  whicli 
are  not  mentioned  in  your  letter,  are: 

1.  The  economic  development  of  the  region 
through  the  provision  of  9,000  Industrial  and 
16,000  service  jobs  over  a  period  of  25  years 
which  we  estimate  would  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  Tellico  project. 

2.  The  effect  that  economic  development 
resulting  from  the  Tellico  project  would  have 
upon  the  income  levels  of  the  people  of  the 
area. 

3.  The  effect  that  economic  development 
resulting  from  the  Tellico  project  would  have 
on  stopping  the  out-migration  of  young  peo- 
ple because  enough  desirable  Jobs  are  not  now 
available  in  the  area. 

4.  The  value  of  the  new  town.  Tlmberlake, 
which  would  incorporate  the  most  advanced 
;)lannlng  and  environmental  protection  to 
insure  that  the  highest  quality  of  living 
would  be  maintained  for  Its  inhabitants, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  reach  50.000  people 
over  the  25-year  period. 

5.  The  value  of  an  additional  200  million 
kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  energy  which 
would  be  generated  each  year  as  a  result  of 
the  Tellico  project.  This  is  about  the  amount 
(.f  energy  required  annually  by  the  City  of 
Alcoa:  and,  as  you  know,  hydroelectric  gen- 
eration is  the  cleanest  method  we  now  have 
for  generating  power. 

6.  'The  value  of  the  additional  flood  con- 
trol capacity  which  would  be  created  by  the 
Tellico  project.  This  additional  capacity 
would  be  larger  than  the  flood  control  ca- 
pacity now  provided  by  Ft.  Loudoun  Lake 
and  would  primarily  benefit  the  city  of  Chat- 
tanooga, which  still  has  a  fiood  problem. 

The  above  factors  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  the  following  material. 

economic  development,  jobs,  and  income 
In  1933.  when  TVA  was  established,  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  State  was  54  percent  of 
the  national  average.  Today  it  is  79  percent. 
whicii  is  belter  but  stUl  not  good,  when  a 
quarter  of  the  State's  citizens  liave  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  level.  I  think  we  both 
recognize  this.  In  annoimcing  the  formation 
of  the  Economic  Development  Committee  last 
.'iugust.  you  termed  current  economic  growth 
figures  "unacceptable"  and  stated  that  "we 
can  do  better." 

Unfortunately,  even  the  prosperity  whicli 
h.is  been  achieved  is  not  shared  evenly.  Mon- 
roe County,  in  which  about  half  of  the  Tel- 
lico project  is  located,  has  a  median  family 
income  only  48  percent  of  the  national  me- 
dian and  more  than  half  of  Its  families  have 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  The  three 
Tellico  counties  liave  an  average  income 
about  two-thirds  of  tlie  national  average. 
well  under  even  the  state  average;  and  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  three-county 
average  is  elevated  by  the  Alcoa  industrial 
development  in  Blount  County.  Those  who 
will  gain  the  most  from  Tellico  are  the  peo- 
ple who  need  it  the  most,  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  prosperous  also  bene- 
fit from  economic  gains  by  the  underem- 
ployed and  the  unemployed.  The  Tellico 
project,  in  our  view,  presents  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  east  Tennessee,  both  in  terms 
of  its  economic  development  opportunities 
and  in  terms  of  the  favorable  impact  it  will 
liave  on  opportunities  for  higher  quality 
living. 

The  TelUco  project  and  Its  employment 
opportunities  would  also  help  stem  out- 
migratlon  from  the  project  area.  The  tragedy 
of  a  low  Income  area  lies  only  partly  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  reside  there. 
Others,  many  of  them  young  people,  often 
must  leave  the  region  in  hope  of  Improving 
their  condition  only  to  wind  up  In  urban 
ghettos  The  children  of  the  affluent  leave 
too  for  better  opportunities  available  to  the 
educated  in  economically  developed  areas.  As 
you  recognized  this  week  In  your  speech  at 
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Gatlinburg,  the  out-mlgratlon  from  the  area 
like  Monroe  County,  from  which  over  2.200 
people— 10  percent  of  Its  population — have 
left  in  the  last  decade,  represents  a  deple- 
tion of  its  most  valuable  resource,  its  young 
people.  As  the  Monroe  County  Industrial  De- 
\elopment  AsSt>ciation  so  succinctly  expressed 
in  a  recent  letter  to  TVA: 

Monroe  County  has  35.9  .  of  Us  families 
in  the  $0-$2.000  Income  bracket.  Fishing  and 
scenic  rivers  are  not  solutions  to  our  low  In- 
come, low  standard  of  living  problems. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  best  answer  to  the 
problems  of  low  Income  levels  and  lack  of  Job 
opportunity  is  In  Industrial  development. 
TVA  has  found  through  experience  that  there 
are  a  few  unique  locations  in  t!ie  Tennessee 
Valley  which  are  unusually  favorable  for  at- 
tracting heavy  industry.  "These  locations  are 
areas  where  commercial  barge  transportation, 
rail  s'irvice.  highway  connections,  and  large 
acreages  of  land  with  favorable  terrain  all 
come  together  at  the  same  place.  The  Tellico 
project  area  near  Vonore  now  has  all  of  these 
advantages  except  a  navigable  waterway,  and 
that  missing  link  would  be  supplied  liy  the 
Tellico  project.  TVA's  estimates  that  9,000 
industrial  Jobs  and  16,000  service  jobs  would 
be  created  over  25  years  by  the  industrial  de- 
velopment resulting  from  tlie  Tellico  project 
are  not  guesswork.  They  are  based  upon  what 
has  already  happened  wherever  these  unique 
locations  have  occurred  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  For  example,  the  following  water- 
front industrial  employment  has  already  (m:- 
curred  at  the  locations  listed  below: 

Waterfront  industry 
City:  employment 

Calvert  City.  Kentucky 2.915 

New  Jacksonville.  Tennessee 2.589 

Muscle  Shoals.  .'Alabama 7.645 

Decatur.    Alabama 7,002 

Scottsboro.  Alabama 1.050 

Chattanooga,    Tennessee 11,804 

Hiwassee  River,  Tennessee 1,587 

.Mtliough  it  may  seem  odd  with  Watts  Bar 
and  Fort  Loudoun  Reservoirs  both  situated 
In  east  Tennessee,  there  presently  are  only 
about  900  acres  of  waterfront  Industrial  land 
available  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  state. 
This  point  was  emphasized  by  your  Stafl' 
Division  for  Industrial  Development  In  a 
recent  letter  to  TVA  alx)ut  the  pmjert  which 
stated : 

"From  our  own  knowledge  in  showing 
prospects  sites  in  East  Tenne.ssee.  we  are 
aware  of  the  shortage  of  the  type  of  indus- 
trial land  that  will  be  created  by  this  prAject. 
As  of  now  there  are  only  three  waterfront 
sites  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  East  Ten- 
nessee that  are  firmly  available  for  Industry 
and  witliln  practical  distance  of  other  forms 
of  transportation  and  services. 

The  Tellico  project  will  create  a  highly 
desirable  transport  complex  and  will  add 
some  5.000  acres  to  the  meager  waterfront 
industrial  land  inventory  in  the  area.  On 
the  other  hand,  development  of  the  river  as 
a  ticenic  stream  would  have  very  limited 
economic  impact.  Gatlinburg  is  certainly  one 
of  the  State's  major  tourist  attractions,  yet 
Sevier  County  has  a  median  family  Income 
only  51  percent  of  the  national  median. 
Tourism  iilone  axn  be  economically  shallow. 
A  resource  development  project  like  TelUco 
which  provides  a  full  range  of  complementary 
opp-irtunltles— Industrial,  residential,  com- 
mercial   and  recreational — ^would  not  be. 

timblrlake  new  town 

The  attractiveness  of  the  Tellico  project 
f I  r  industry  will  be  enhanced  by  botli  the 
recreational  opportunities  It  will  afford  and 
by  TVA's  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
Tlmberlake  new  community.  Tlmberlake 
would  be  a  town  expected  to  grow  to  some 
50.000  people,  designed  and  built  to  the  hlpli- 
est  standards.  Aside  from  offering  quality 
residential  environment.  TVA's  plans  Include 


the  development  of  the  best   available  en- 
vironmental protection  technology. 

FLOOD    CONTROL    AND    POWER 

The  project  will  also  provide  flood  control 
benefits  downstream  from  Fort  Loudoun 
Dam,  and  will  add  to  the  flood  protection 
available  for  Chattanooga,  where  it  is  espe- 
cially needed.  Because  of  its  size  and  Its  link 
to  Fort  Loudoun  Reservoir  by  a  canal,  Tellico 
reservoir  will  double  the  flood  control  capac- 
ity of  Fort  Loudoun.  The  canal  also  will 
allow  TVA  to  add  200  mUUon  kilowatt-hours 
f  electric  power  generation  to  its  system 
without  lnst.alllng  additional  generating 
equipment.  When  Port  Loudoun  Dam  was 
designed,  the  possibility  of  the  development 
of  Tellico  was  taken  into  account;  and  Its 
generators  are  adequate  to  utilize  the  waters 
of  both  reservoirs.  Wlille  200  million  kiUo- 
watt-hours  represents  only  a  small  jjortlon 
of  TVA's  total  output.  It  nonetheless  Is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  entire  needs  of  a  city 
about  the  size  of  Alcoa. 

RECREATION 

Even  if  one  looks  solely  at  the  question  of 
recreation,  the  relative  merits  of  the  river  In 
Its  present  state  as  comjxired  with  the  bene- 
:its  from  the  Tellico  impoundment  are  far 
from  one-sided. 

The  diversity  of  water  recreation  which 
you  suggest  as  oelng  desirable  will  be  di- 
minished in  only  a  small  degree.  For  ex.un- 
ple.  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  trout  fish- 
ing wliich  occurs  in  Little  Tennessee  waters 
takes  place  on  the  upper  reaches  of  two  of 
Its  tributitries.  Tellico  River  and  Citlco  Creek 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  project. 
They  experience  over  180,000  fishing  trips  an- 
nually, four  times  that  on  the  LltUe  Tennes- 
see Itself.  Present  trout  fishing  on  the  main 
stream  occurs  primarily  on  the  upper  eight 
to  ten  miles;  this  will  be  reduced  to  the 
upper  three  or  four  miles  where  trout  fish- 
ing will  still  be  possible  on  a  put-and-take 
basis  as  at  present. 

As  a  canoe  stream,  the  Little  Tennessee  has 
a  number  of  counterparts  nearby  which  are 
its  equal  or  superior.  The  Hiwassee.  for  ex- 
ample, is  fare  superior;  and  the  Holslon  be- 
low Cherokee  Lake,  the  French  Broad  above 
and  below  Douglas  Lake,  the  Clinch  below 
Norris.  and  the  NoUchucky.  all  are  at  least 
Its  equal.  The  Little  Tennessee  In  this  reach 
does  not  have  the  rate  of  fall  necessary  lo 
provide  sufficient  current  for  good  canoeing. 

Parenthetically,  those  who  claim  that  riv- 
ers are  a  fast  disappearing  resource  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  there  are  more  than  9.500  miles  of 
unlmpounded  streams,  counting  only  those 
which  have  a  drainage  ."rea  of  more  than  25 
square  miles.  Impoundments  on  tributary 
streams  occupy  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
original  river  mileage. 

The  Little  Tennessee,  while  certainly  an 
attractive  stream,  has  little  that  would  qual- 
ify it  as  a  unique  scenic  attraction.  In  the 
stretch  we  are  concerned  with,  It  flows  be- 
tween farmlands  long  in  cultivation  and  for 
the  most  part  possesses  only  a  narrow  band 
of  trees  along  its  banks.  In  our  Judgment. 
the  Obed.  Hiwassee.  and  Buffalo  Rivers  have 
the  superior  qualities  necessary  for  designa- 
tion as  a  scenic  river  As  you  know,  TVA 
and  the  St,ate  have  proposed  a  scenic  river 
project  for  the  Buffalo  and  are  workUig  to- 
gether on  a  slmlUar  proposal  for  the  Hlswas- 
see. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Little  Tennessee 
Is  much  better  suited  for  major  development 
than  the  others  mentioned  above.  TelUco 
lake  will  have  a  spectacular  beauty  and  rec- 
reation appeal  which  we  estimate  will  attract 
as  many  as  2  million  visitors  annually,  far 
more  than  the  river  could  possibly  support  In 
Its  present  state  or  if  developed  only  as  a 
scenic  river.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
fishermen  in  east  Tennessee  fish  In  reser- 
voirs, and  w^e  expect  that  fishing  in  TelUco 
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restrvolr  will  quickly  reach  a  level  at  least 
iv  :  times  greater  than  the  present  Sshlng 
U--4  of  the  river. 

:.  addition  to  the.se  advantages  there  nre 

ers.  ¥  jT  example,  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
ts. .3  N-itior.al  Park  is  severely  cro.vded.  hav- 
this  year  already  experienced  more  than 
7  ^liliion  visits.  Telllco  reservoir  and  devel- 

;ents  en  its  shorolii.e,  m  .t  sense  'a-'  u'.rl 
exa.md  the  national  park  and  provide  a  wider 

je  o!  recreation  opportunity  to  those  who 

t  the  park  area. 

ARCHEOLOGY 

it'.irlng  the  long  period  after  the  Cherokees 
lef'     the    area,    no    elort    was    made    by    the 
Feijcr.il  government,  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Cherokee  Nation,  or  any  pnvate  group, 
icqtilre  or  other. v:je  protect  the  sites  with 
;an  historical  and  archaeological  Interest. 
or    nearly    two    hundred    years    plowing, 
tr.it.n;,'.  sheet  erosio.t.  and.  before  upc>tream 
im;  lonndments  were  co.nstructed.  flooding  de- 
:r  lyed  and  damaged  these  sites.  Most  of  the 
obi  lous    artifacts    were    gradually    removed 
c  li  year  by  souvenir  hunters  and  amateur 
cl;jj,-ers. 

hsix  TVA  received  the  initial  appropna- 
to  co.nstruc:  Telllco  Dam,  it  used  part 
of  fciie  money  to  finance  scientific  explora- 
•:o:i  of  the  sites.  Thu.?.  the  Telllco  project 
ititlf  has  made  passible  the  rescue  of  arti- 
f.i>~[s  still  remaining  a.;d  prevented  these 
incts  fr^'m  being  completely  destroyed 
a:. 4  dissipated  by  unplanned  and  unman- 
scavenging. 
I  I  surmnary,  while  as  Indicated  above  we 
.:!  again  consider  all  relevant  i.ictors  in 
c'>;  neciio:;  with  the  final  onvlr^nniental 
.ta;me:it,  it  now  appears  to  us  that  the 
cji;rse  of  action  you  have  proposed  would 
ic  Ifice  the  much  broader  benefits  which  can 
bo  rt-alized  through  c  ^mprehencr,  e  devel- 
r).4-.e:.t  as  provided  by  "he  Telllco  project, 
e  expect  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
•J  of  Tennessee  and  Loudoii,  Monrre.  and 
b;  Junt  Counties  In  the  continuing  effort  to 
do.e.jp  the  resources  of  the  lower  Little 
Tv:  :;ec.iee  in  a  manner  which  will  assure 
nxi  ization  of  its  lull  potential. 
Sincerely, 

AuBRLV  J.  \V.\G.N-ER,  Chairman. 


CfVVIRONMINTAL   PROTECTION   AGENCY, 

Allanta.   Ga  .  January   10,   1972. 

F.  E.  G.\RTRELL. 

■ctor,    Er.rrunmt-ntal    Research    and   De- 

'  '.'luymrnt,   Tennessee   Valley  Authority, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

EAR  Dr,  Garthell:  In  our  letter  of  No- 
,ber  12,  Vdll.  -.ve  attached  a  list  of  que.;- 

3  concerinng  TVA's  draft  environmental 
-ict  statement  for  the  Tellico  project, 
^q.iently.  the  -taffs  of  jut  two  agencies 

.1  .d  determined  that  most  of  these  ques- 
s  can  be  an->'.ve.'ed  by  the  examination  of 
t:.i^  TVA  data.  We  recommend  that  you 
ond    to    the^e    questions    In    your    final 

mei't. 
wo'Ud  like  to  enirl'-ijize  our  particular 
i:era  with  the  three  follQwin:;  items. 

Our  Agency  has  received  much  public 
nry  m  re;Tard  to  the  Telllco  project  and 
e  13  no  indication  of  public  hearings 
r  the  release  of  the  draft  environmental 
act  stateme..t.  We  feel,  therefore,  greater 
input  to   the  statement   is  necessary 

recommend  that  co..s. deration  be  given 
loldlng  public  hearing-,  prior  to  the  re- 
i  of  the  h.-.al  envir.onmental  Impac*  state- 

t    To  facilitate  this  pu.ollc  Input,  a  full 

detailed  description  of  the  project  should 
leveloped  for  public  use  and  distributed 
ne  time  .lOtice  of  the  hearing  is  adver- 
1.  Indexed  maps  or  .-ome  other  method  of 
/.rating  the  present  sta'e  .>f  the  project. 

location  of  the  dam  and  other  salient 
..'s  should  be  part  of  t.M.^  description. 

We  recjtrnize  that  the  ulanning  for  the 

ber.ake  De-.elopment  1.=  not  complete,  but 

lie  discussion  of  this  development  is  neces- 


sary to  put  iiito  perspective  the  environmen- 
tal effects  of  these  closely  Interrelated  proj- 
ects. Since  both  projects  affect  the  same 
small  geographic  area,  they  should  be  ana- 
lyzed together  so  that  significant  and  inter- 
acting components  can  be  ideniiried  and 
further  development  can  proceed  i!i  a  man- 
ner that  will  provide  maximum  protection 
to  the  environment.  Perhaps  a  general  over- 
vie  .v  statement  would  be  in  order.  This  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  Impact  statements  on 
the  two  projects.  Tellico  Dam  and  Timber- 
lake.  This  overview  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary perspective  against  which  the  environ- 
mental effects  and  alternatives  for  this  sys- 
tem of  developments  and  each  specific  project 
could  be  assessed. 

3.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
feels  that  a  bro.id  and  more  comprehensive 
d.scusslon  of  the  special  factors  which  make 
tiie  Tellico  area  unique  relative  to  the  other 
nearoy  reservoirs  insofar  as  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  recreational  developments  are 
concer.ied  is  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  E.  Ravan, 
Regional  Administrator. 


ENVIR  ON.MtNTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Novemter   12.   1971. 
Dr  F.  E.  Gaktrell. 

Director.  Environmental  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Knoiviilf.  Tenn. 

Dear  Dr.  Gartrell:  Thank  you  for  t!\e  op- 
p'lr-unl'y  to  revie.v  the  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  for  the  Telllco  Project.  We 
i.ave  studied  this  statement  and  have  en- 
closed cur  detailed  comments.  We  apologize 
for  tiie  delay  in  forwarding  the  comments. 

The  statement  is  lacking  In  sufficient  in- 
formation to  enable  an  accurate  environ- 
mental appraisal  cf  the  total  project.  In  gen- 
eral, prc.per  consideration  has  not  been  given 
to  problems  of  water  quality,  project  alter- 
natives, secondary  environmental  Impacts, 
environmental  degradation  during  construc- 
tion, or  to  the  development  of  contingency 
plans  to  take  care  of  problems  frequently 
encountered  in  the  operation  of  large 
reservoirs. 

The  total  project  includes  the  proposed 
Tiinberlake  De\elopment  as  an  Integral  com- 
P'^r.ent.  The  Impact  of  this  community  on 
the  environment  should  be  explored  in  de- 
tail. In  particular,  information  should  be 
given  on  tiir  anticipated  economic  base  of 
the  community,  and  the  potential  adverse 
enviroiunental  effects  that  the  economic  ac- 
tivity njay  produce.  It  Is  not  clear  If  the  cost 
of  developnient  of  Tiinberlake  is  included  in 
tiie  project  costs. 

Please  contact  us  If  you  have  any  questions 
cioncerniug  our  comments. 
Sincerely, 

George  Marientkal, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Federal  Activities. 

Enviro.nmental     Protection     Agency — De- 
tailed Comsients:  Tellico  Project  (TVA) 

The  Information  given  In  the  draft  en- 
vironmental statement  on  the  Tellico  Project 
IS  insufficient  to  support  the  contention  tiiat 
the  project  is  environmentally  sound  and 
constitutes  the  best  choice  of  alternative 
solutions  to  the  water  resource  problems  in 
the  region.  In  particular,  the  statement  does 
not  contain  sufficient  Informatic^n,  d.ita,  and 
other  appropriate  evidence  to  permit  a  con- 
clusive environmental  assessment  of  the 
project.  We  hope  the  following  comments  will 
be  useful  to  you  in  revising  your  draft  ver- 
sion. 

WATER    (vUALITY 

The  statement  should  describe  the  state  of 
water  quality  In  the  Little  Tennessee  River 
and  its  tributaries,  provldlnc;  information 
such  as: 

A.  The  types,  nature,  source,  and  concen- 
trations of  suspended  and  dissolved  pollut- 


ants, including  organic,  inorganic,  and  bac- 
terial pollutants  presently  in  the  river  and 

its  tributaries. 

B.  Variations  of  pollution  concentrations 
with  respect  to  time  and  location.  Including 
for  each  component: 

1.  Maximum  and  minimum  values. 

2.  Duration  of  extremes. 

3.  Mean  values. 

C.  The  probable  qualitative  and  quantl- 
tcitive  effect  of  the  construction,  operation, 
recreational  use,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  on  water  quality  (both  above  and 
below  the  dam  sites). 

D.  Specitic  requirements  of  state  or  Fed- 
eral water  quality  standards  applicable  to  the 
Little  Tennessee  River,  and  how  present  and 
probable  future  water  quality  compares  to 
these  standards. 

E.  Procedure;,  and  or  techniques  to  be  to 
lower  e:ccessive  pollution  levels,  where  they 
exist,  to  within  that  allowed  by  applicable 
standards  such  as: 

(1)  Rigid  c.'.urul  of  the  types  and  quanti- 
ties of  pollutants  entering  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River  from  domestic  animal  sources. 

i2)  Extensive  soil  conservation  and  land 
managcinent  programs  Including: 

(ai  Crop  rotation  and  land  drainage  con- 
trol. 

lb)    Barrier  strips  to  retain  top  soil. 

(c)  Water  retention  procedures  (e.g.,  pond- 
ing of  runolf.) 

idi    Contour  planting  and  terracing. 

lei  Strictly  controlled  application  of 
cliemicals  (i.e.,  pesticides,  nerbicldes,  ferti- 
lizers, etc. ) 

P.  The  pertinent  details  of  any  comprehen- 
sive scitutirlc  studies  or  technical  surveys 
done  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  and  its 
tributaries.  This  should  Include  informailon 
on  the  speclnc  types  of  pollutants  monitored, 
sampling  techniques  used,  equipment  em- 
ployed and  Its  sensitivity,  the  sampling  fre- 
quency, location  of  sampling  equipment 
along  river  course,  reliability  of  data,  when 
the  studies  were  done  and  their  applicability 
to  the  current  situation,  and  the  general  con- 
clusioits  of  the  studies. 

PHYSICAL  characteristics 

Tlie  otatemc-ut  should  contain  a  complete 
description  of  the  phjsical  characteristics  of 
the  Little  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries 
including  information  on: 

-'\.  The  course. 

B.  Widths  along  course. 

C.  Normal  depths  and  flow  rates,  as  well  as 
ihoir  temporal  variations. 

D.  Freqacncy.  size,  and  duration  of  floods 
in  relation  to  location  along  river  course. 

E.  Location  of  outfalls,  agricultural  draln- 
.ige  routes,  and  other  potential  sources  of 
pollution. 

In  addition,  appropriate  geographical  and 
topographical  maps  of  the  region  should  be 
supplied  showing; 

A.  Location  of  towns,  cities,  and  other  hu- 
man population  centers. 

B    Land  use  in  region  indicating: 

1.  Agricultural  areas. 

2  Industries  and  Industrial  parks. 

3  Power  plants  and  other  utilities, 

4.  Airports. 

5.  National  and  state  parks. 
<;    Rr-'^rentlonal  areas. 

7    National  and  state  forests. 

3    Commercial  forests. 

u    Wildlife  refuges. 

C.  Location  of  roads,  high vi. ays.  and  any  oil 
or  itas  transmission  lines. 

D  Existing  dams,  reservoirs,  impound- 
ments and  levies. 

E.  Location  of  all  significant  bodies  of  wa- 
ter in  the  area  in  addition  to  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  and   its  tributaries. 

F.  Location  of  historic  sites  and  regions 
of  archaeloglcal  importance. 

G.  Geologic  structure  of  region  m  river 
ii.Asin  showing: 
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1.  Type  of  material  and  general  geological 
characteristics  of  the  river  valley. 

2.  Elevations  of  land  features  In  region. 

3.  Location  of  aquifers  and  other  potential 
ur  exploited  water  supplies. 

4.  Water  table  levels  and  any  natural 
springs  in  region. 

5.  Location  of  any  areas  of  significant 
geologic  activity.  In  particular,  seismic  ac- 
tivity which  has  the  potential  of  damaging 
the  reservoirs  and  project  structures  or  af- 
fecting the  course  of  the  Little  Tennessee 
River.  Some  of  the  figures  referenced  In  the 
text  of  the  draft  statement  were  not  In- 
cluded In  the  copy  received  by  EPA. 

biological  characteristics 

The  statement  should  svirvey  in  reasciiable 
detail  the  biological  system  in  and  about  the 
river  and  its  tributaries  presenting  informa- 
tion on: 

A.  Principal  aquatic  a:.d  terrestrial  .species 
I  f  plants  and  animals  Indigenous  to  the 
region. 

B.  Populations  and  distributions  of  specie^ 
considered. 

C.  Environmental  necessities  for  each  im- 
lioriant  species,  for  example: 

1.  F.ood  or  nutrient  requirements. 

2.  Requisite  air  and  water  quality. 

D.  Sensitivity  or  susceptibility  of  impor- 
tant species  to  enviroiimental  changes  in- 
duced by  the  project. 

E.  Economic,  aesthetic,  recreational  and 
biological  importance  of  those  species  likely 
to  exiilblt  drastic  changes  in  poptflation 
levels. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  project  on  wildlifo 
in  the  river  basin  needs  to  be  fully  discussed 
insclar  as  this  i,:.  possible. 

iOt(.lJECT    STRl   L  rURES    AND,  OR    FACILITIES 

Appropriate  \ertlcal  and  horizontal  cross 
sectioTial  diagrams  of  the  reservoirs,  dami. 
subsid.ary  inip'iindments.  and  supjjortive 
structures  shr.uld  bo  '■upi)lied  with  the  draft 
statement.  They  should  show: 

A.  Locatio:,::  and  dimensions  of  all  project 
and  project  related  structures. 

B.  Areas  to  be  graded,  filled,  cleared  of 
foliage,  or  otherwise  modified. 

C.  Water  depths  and  reservoir  dimensions 
as  well  as  seasonal  variations  of  depths  and 
dimensions  (including  flood  easements) 
above  atid  below  the  dam  sites. 

In  addition.  Information  should  be  pro- 
vided on  the  following: 

A.  The  types,  quantities,  and  source  of 
building  materials  to  be  used.  Source  of  fill 
materials  should  be  noted  on  the  maps  pro- 
vided In  the  draft  statement. 

B.  The  design,  nature,  and  power  require- 
ments of  any  mechanical  or  electrical  equip- 
ment employed  In  the  operation  of  the  dams 
which  could  result  In  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

OPERATIONAL   PROCEDURES 

The  draft  statement  should  Include  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  specific  procedures  to  be  em- 
ployed to  handle  various  "problem"  situa- 
tions that  may  arise  due  to  the  existence, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  the  project  fa- 
cilities such  as: 

A.  Extreme  flow  rates. 

B.  Excessive  silt  loads. 

C.  Algae  blooms  or  extensive  growth  of 
other  nuisance  aquatic  plants. 

D.  Mosquito  Infestations. 

E.  Spills  of  hazardous  materials  In  naviga- 
tion areas. 

CONSTRtlCTION   PRACTICES 

The  draft  Impact  statement  should  de- 
s?ribe  the  control  procedures  to  be  used  to 
prevent  excessive  and  air  quality  degradation 
during  construction  activities. 

Degradation  of  water  quality  from  In- 
creased slltatlon  and  turbidity  can  be  re- 
duced by: 

A.  Minimizing  or  eliminating  dredging. 

B.  Reseedlng  graded  or  excavated  areas 
promptly. 


C.  Excavating  fill  material  so  as  to  mini- 
mize total  surface  area  exposed  to  rainfall 
and  runoff. 

D.  Providing  settling  pwols  to  collect  run- 
off. 

E.  Constructing  control  devices  to  divert 
runoff  from  flowing  over  graded  or  excavated 
regions. 

Air  quality  will  suRer  temporalis  uuring 
construction  from  the  disposal  of  cleared 
trees  and  brush  by  of>en  fire  burning  and  or 
the  raising  of  dust  by  construction  equip- 
ment operati.ig  over  graded  or  excavated 
areas.  Methods  to  be  empU-yed  to  control 
such  air  pollution  sources  should  be  described 
in  detail  in  the  revised  Impact  statement. 

SECONDARY^    EFFECTS 

I'lic  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
places  the  re^pcnsibility  for  consideration 
(  :"  tlte  total  effect  on  the  environment  of  any 
Kiien  project  directly  on  the  Federal  agency 
which  IS  sponsoring  the  action.  Thus,  the 
.■secondary  elfects  of  the  project,  such  as 
liie  following,  must  be  explored: 

A.  Stimulated  industrial  and  commercial 
do\elopinent  in  the  region  considering  tlie 
postibie  ad-,  erse  enviroiiincntal  ofiects  ct  such 
development. 

B.  Exp.in.5loii  of  urban  areas,  especially  the 
Timberlake  community,  and  their  popula- 
tions with  accompanying  demands  on  water 
resources,  waste  dispoLal  system,  traiiFpor- 
tatlcn,  and  other  nece.Tflties  of  modern  life. 
P.^rticularly  as  to  how  the  s.atisfaction  of 
these  demands  ailects  the  quality  of  the  en- 
Mronment  in  the  region 

ALTER.N,\TIVES    TO    PUOECT 

Tne  coiuidcration  of  alternatives  to  the 
project  which  could  achieve  the  proposed 
benefits  of  flood  control  (or  flood  damage 
prevent. on  i ,  navigation,  water  stipply,  elec- 
tric power,  recreation,  shoreliiie  development, 
..nd  fish  and  wildlife  ha^  not  been  .-^ufficicnily 
explored  In  the  dr.ift  statement.  Possible  al- 
ternatives  include: 

A.  Flood  control  or  avoidance  of  Ho^d  dam- 
age through  proper  flood  plain  zoniug  re- 
strictions, flood  proofing  of  vulnerable  struc- 
tures and  facilities,  and  cir  emergency  evacu- 
tion  procedures. 

B.  The  construction  of  shoreline  develop- 
ment projeot,s  adjacent  to  existing  TVA 
projects. 

C.  Supplying  water  by  expanded  use  of 
t-MsMng  ground  water,  greater  utilization  of 
the  frec-tlowing  river,  or  employing  several 
sm.iUer  reservoir?:. 

D.  E.\panded  iivdroelectric  power  genera- 
tuni  facilities  at  existing  sites. 

Eacli  alternative  or  combination  of  alter- 
n.itlves  should  be  explored  in  de'all  in  the 
draft  statement.  Adequ.tte  information,  dati. 
or  other  evidence  on  all  all erna fives.  In  ad- 
dition to  reasons  for  tlie  ellmin  ition  of  each 
alternative  considered,   ."ihoiild   be   Included. 

BE.NEMIS 

The  revised  statement  should  reconsider 
the  overall  environmental  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  project. 

.\.  The  dlsc'.i.s.sion  of  the  recreational  and 
.itsthetic  aspects  should  carefully  comp.are 
the  benefits  of  a  free-flowing  stream  to  those 
of  a  m. in-made  lake  The  creation  Lif  a  new 
lake,  ofi'e.'ing  virtually  the  same  recreational 
benefits  a.<  the  existing  lakes  In  tlie  region: 
and  the  fn'.rlfloe  rf  .i  free-flowing  rher.  are 
two  effect-s  C'f  the  project  which  siiould  be 
ju.^tlfied  In  the  environmental  impact  stato- 
ineiit 

.Any  discussion  of  recreational  beneflt.s, 
such  as  boating,  huntmtr,  p.nd  fishing,  sliould 
describe  present  opportunities  along  the  free- 
flowing  stream  and  estimate  how  these  will 
change,  to  the  public's  .nd  environment's 
"beneflt",  as  a  result  of  the  project.  Such 
estimates  shotild  he  qu '.ntlfied  where  pos- 
sible. 

B.  Tlie  extent  to  vvhlcli  litcieased  prodtic- 
tlvlty  on  agricultural  land  below  the  dams 


will  offset  the  complete  loss  of  productivity 
on  land  Iniuidated  by  ll»e  leservolrs,  should 
be  discussed  In  detail  in  tlie  draft  statement. 
In  addition,  the  beneflt  to  be  derived  from 
protc-cting  downstream  land  from  floods  of 
vaj-ious  degrees  and  frequency  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

C.  Several  of  the  benefits  attributed  to  the 
Telllco  project  such  as:  Downstream  water 
quality  control  and  the  creation  of  an  addl- 
tion.il  water  supply  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial use  can  be  realized  only  if  rtservolr 
water  is  of  sufficiently  high  quality.  The  draft 
statement  should  Include,  In  addition  to  the 
general  aspects  of  project  water  quality  out- 
lined in  the  water  quality  section  of  these 
comments,  a  discussion  of: 

1.  The  Interrelation  of  water  quality  In 
the  reservoir  und  that  obtainable  down- 
stream. For  Uislauce,  is  It  possible  to  regulate 
water  quality  downstream  using  some  cc>n- 
trol  procedure  without  adversely  affecting 
the  overall  water  quality  within  the  reser- 
voirs? There  should  be  detailed  evaluaUon  of 
the  project  over  a  broad  range  of  river  con- 
ditions of  flow  rate,  pollution  levels,  and  silt 
loads;  Indicating  the  water  quality  outlined 
above  and  below  tlie  dam  sites  under  each 
condition  and  discussing  the  control  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  to  mitigate  various  ad- 
verso  water  quality  situations. 

2.  Tne  effect  of  a  given  control  procedure, 
designed  to  regtilate  one  water  quality  pa- 
rameter, oil  ether  parameters.  As  an  example: 
The  regulation  of  DO  content  downstream 
ihrottgh  the  selective  release  of  water  from 
a  certain  level  in  the  reservoir,  may  not  be 
compatible  with  maintaining  low  phosphate 
coiicentrations  downstream,  that  is.  the 
water  at  thai  level  may  be  too  hlgn  in  phos- 
phate content.  Any  discussion  of  benefits  to 
water  quality  should  consider  such  unavoid- 
able interactions. 

D.  The  draft  statement  should  include  a 
reasonable  estimate  cf  the  overall  life  of  the 
project.  Such  factors  as  the  buildup  of  sedi- 
ment in  the  reservoirs  and  changes  in  the 
physical  nature  and  course  of  the  river,  will 
affect  the  operation  and  utility  of  the  dams. 

All  environmental  "benefits"  need  to  be 
quantified  (where  possible  i,  compared  and 
weighed  to  arrive  at  a  jadgmcnt  as  to  the 
net  overall  effect  of  the  project  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

CENEUAl  COMMENTS 

The  following  are  Important  to  tlie  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  any  environmeutal  im- 
p.id  tiatement : 

A.  A  discussion  of  the  accommi>d3tions 
that  will  be  made  for  tlie  relocation  or  pro- 
tection of  families,  commerc.al  business, 
public  utilities,  and  industries  which  will 
be  displaced  or  otherwise  affected  by  the  proj- 
ect slioukl  be  added.  Particularly,  reference 
should  be  made  as  to  how  these  acconimoda- 
tioiis  affect  the  enviroimient  and  the  quality 
cf  life  in  the  region. 

B.  Scientific  and  engineering  support  for 
all  conclusions  reached  on  the  environmental 
consequences  of  the  project  should  be  pro- 
vided. In  addition,  where  scientific  research 
•oludies  are  cited  as  supportive  evidence  they 
-should  be  referenced  either  in  fooinot-s  ur 
in  an  appropriately  Indexed  bibliography. 

Discussion 

In  Its  Jan.  aiy  10.  1972,  letter  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agencv  indicated  that 
most  of  the  questions  listed  In  its  Novem- 
ber 12,  1971.  letter  can  be  answered  by  an 
examlna'ion  of  TVA  datn  Data  of  the  type 
referred  to  are  con'ainid  In  volume  II.  While 
there  may  be  a  few  questions  in  the  Novem- 
ber 12  letter  that  remain  unanswered,  TVA 
does  not  believe  ar.v  significant  iiiformatlon 
has  been  omitted. 

The  January  letter  emphr.slzes  thr^p 
p.?lnt?.  The  first  is  an  EP.^  rcoiiumend.ition 
that  a  public  hearing  be  held  on  the  project. 
TVA  doe.s  not  believe  a  public  hearing  would 
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be  desirable  now  since  the  project  Is  nearly 
ha  f  completed.  The  views  of  project  propo- 
ne .t3  and  oppo:ie;its  have  been  presented  to 
Co  igressional  coun'mttees  and  have  received 
wMe  and  continii.u^  publicity. 

■ ;  he  second  poini  in  the  Jcinv.ary  letter  is 
.t  T\'.-\  should  prepare  a  general  overview 
itctement  covering  both  Tellico  Reservoir 
an  I  Timberlaie  in  addition  to  statements 
on  each.  TVA  has  attempted  to  provide  an 
ovi  rvlew  of  both  devel jpniei.ts  in  this  state- 
m;nt,  and  the  ieparir.e  .statement  or  state- 
ments  dealing    with    .-.horelme    development 

(luld  further  provide  the  type  of  perapt-c- 
deicribed  in  the  comment. 

'rhe  third  point  deals  with  the  special  fac- 
A  Is  that  make  the  Tellico  area  unique  for  in- 
d';  itrial,  commercial,  and  recreational  devel- 
■pnent.  These   have   been  described  In  the 

I  cement. 

DtP.^RTMENT     OF      HOUSING 

.\ND    URB.AN    DEVtI-OPMENT. 

Atlanta,   Ga,   July   26.   1971. 
Dr    F.  E    GARrREtL, 

Di  ector,   Eniironrni;ntal    Researc'i    and    De- 

I.  t'lopment,   Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

Ncu-  Sprankle  Building.  Knoj:itUc,  Tcnn. 

Ae.ar  Dr    G.arttell:    S-ibjec::    Draft   Envi- 

mental      Statement      Tellico      Project — 

;:unt,    Loudoun,     and     Monroe     Counties. 

..essee 

am  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
•i  18.  1971.  letter  requesting  HUD  review 
;he  above  project  under  the  requirements 
;:ie  national  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
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e  have  reviewed  the  information  submit- 
alung  wii,h  }our  referral  and  have  Investi- 
:d  the  environmental  aspects  falling  with- 

:l;e  Council  on  Eavlroame.ital  Quality 
gi.ated  area  of  special  HUD  iiiterest  or 
er-ise  Fr.  ni  the  information  available  to 
we  offer  the  following  comments  i 
.iI^  C)tfice  approves  the  Tellico  Project  pro- 
ng T\'A  w.l!  assume  the  responsibility  for 
ncially  underwriting  the  areas  re,-.iden- 

recreatioiial,  and  industrial  development 
ntial  to  fulfill  the  concept  of  ■  an  Ideal 
;!g,  work.ng  and  recreation  environment." 
1.  Draft  Environmental  Statement). 
3  involves  providing  the  area  schols.  utiu- 
.  and  total  urban  services  required  Other- 
?.  this  Office  opposes  the  Tellico  project 
tlie  following  reasons: 

It  is  stated  that  the  project  will  bring 
r^imercial  navigation  to  5.700  acres  of  in- 
trial  development  along  the  reservoir 
relai.ds  It  Ls  ali<j  stated  that  9.000  new 
jstrial  Jobs  and  16,000  new  recreation, 
merci.il,  ser'. ice,  and  o'her  jobs  will  be 
le<l.  The  pro;><sed  Tiinberlake  project  is 
ited  as  a  single  vast  urban  cfimplex  from 
(.xville  t<:>  Ch.-.fiLnijouH,  Howe-.er,  there  t^ 
assur.ince  as  to  the  s<jurce  of  financing 

a  Complex  of  industry  and  employment. 

I'Tjposed  commercial  n.wlgation  oen- 
>  are   irreleva.-.t   unless   the   proposed   in- 

rializatlon  occurs. 

is  essential  that  TVA  aid  local  govern- 
!•£  in  proMding  the  required  urban  scrv- 

to  the  im paced  area,  or  perhaps  com- 
ely  underwTiU"  such  services  it:x;If, 

Is  noted  that  Se\  ier  and  Grainger  Coun- 

border  on  TVA  projects  ai.d  are  still  es- 
tally  pof/r.  rural  cunties    Hac  cjnsldera- 

been  given  to  developing  the^^e  areas? 
s  al.s(j  noted  that  all  the  propo.sed  In- 
try  be  situated  in  Mo-ir.o  County  and  all 
housing  in  L(»',;don  Cou..'y  Perhaps  there 
iild  be  a  mixture  of  development  in  these 

ties 

It  appears  that  ,i  1 ,000-acre  State  park 
•  Fort  Loudon  has  been  Included  as  one 
he  benefits  of  the  Tellico  Project.  This 
;e  cannot  see  the  relationship  between 
park  and  the  dam. 

No  con.-.idera'lon  has  been  given  to  the 

ersible  lose  of  zinc  dejjoslts  and  related 

loymeiit   opj^jrt unities  to  be   1,'iMndPled 

16,500  acres  of  wat«r.  The  I0.3.S  of  pro- 
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ductivity  from  112  commercial  farms  has 
uut  been  reconciled.  These  seem  to  be  high 
cutits  for  another  dam  m  an  area  that  Is 
already  one  01  tlie  most  highly  developed 
hydroelectric  regions  In  the  Nation,"  (Page 
G.  Drait  Environmental  Statement). 

4.  Adequate  housing  resources  available' to 
relocate  274  families.  5  churches,  and  4 
.-schools  must  be  assured. 

5.  Tno  hydrcKjlectric  power  and  flood  con- 
trol  benefits  appear   to  be  negligible. 

6.  There  is  no  asstu-ance  tliat  TVA  owner- 
ship of  adjoiiung  land  will  insure  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  eiuironmenc.  What 
IS  to  assure  the  euviromneni  oriented  stari 
controlling  the  development? 

7.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  alternative 
of  constructing  no  dam  whatsoever  on  the 
Little  Tennessee  River. 

8.  Local  opposition  has  become  so  Intense 
that  State  legislation  has  been  proposed  to 
hall  any  State  assistance  to  the  project. 

We  also   call  your  attention  to  Attachment 
"A"  of  this  letter  and  request  you  Initiate 
action  to  satisfy  the  several  noted  items. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Armstrong, 
Assistant  Regional  Administrator. 

I  

Discussion 

During  planning  of  the  Tellico  project. 
1 VA  met  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Metropolitan  Planning  and  Development  and 
other  officials  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  assure 
that  Tellico  proposals  accorded  with  the 
plans  of  that  agency.  These  cJiscussions  in- 
cluded meetings  with  the  HUD  officials  re- 
sponsible for  development  of  new  communi- 
ties. HUD  expressed  a  complete  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  TVA.  and  discussions  since 
the  receipt  of  this  comment  have  confirmed 
the  Department's  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  TVA  In  the  development  of  the  new 
community.  TVA.  along  with  other  state  and 
Federal  agencies  and  private  developers  will 
finance  the  residential,  recreational,  and  in- 
dtistrlal  development  at  the  project.  A  dis- 
cussion of  schools,  utilities,  and  \irban  serv- 
ices appears  in  response  to  the  September  3 
comment  of  the  Tennessee  Oflice  of  Urban 
and  Federal  Affairs. 

1.  Timherlake  is  not  a  single  vast  urban 
omplex  from  Knoxvllle  to  Chattanooga  but 
rather  a  development  along  the  shoreline  of 
Tellico  Reservoir. 

While  it  is  true  that  Sevier  and  Grainger 
Counties  border  on  TVA  projects,  they  do 
not  border  on  navigable  portions  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  There  are  no  railroads  in  Sevier 
County,  and  the  one  branch  line  in  Grainger 
Co'mty  is  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  county 
from  TVAs  Cherokee  Reservoir.  TVA  has  nu- 
merous programs  designed  to  aid  counties 
such  as  these,  Including  an  education  pro- 
gram involving  Grainger  County  and  a  local 
project  for  flood  control  at  SeviervUle  In 
Sevier  County. 

The  proposed  Industrial  areas  at  the  proj- 
ect are  about  equally  divided  between  Mon- 
roe and  Lotidon  Comities.  While  the  resi- 
dential portions  of  Tlmberlake  will  be  situ- 
ated In  Loudon  County.  It  Is  expected  that 
more  than  half  of  the  residential  develop- 
ment that  will  occur  as  a  result  of  the  proj- 
ect will  be  outside  of  Tlmberlake.  much  of  It 
In  Monroe  County.  TVA's  local  consultation 
and  coordination  actlvltle.s  are  designed  to 
help  both  counties  provide,  in  cooperation 
with  each  other,  the  services  that  the  area 
•A  ill  need. 

2  TVA  apparently  failed  to  make  clear 
111  the  draft  statement  that  the  1.000-acre 
state  park  is  near  old  British  Fort  Loudoun 
at  mile  20  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  and 
not  laear  Fort  Loudoun  Dam  About  half  of 
the  park  will  occupy  an  Island  in  the  lake. 

3  The  primary  zinc  deposits  do  not  under- 
lie the  entire  reservoir  area.  Rather  they 
occur  in  the  Bat  Creek  Knobs  area  at  about 


mile  13.  Only  a  small  zinc  reserve  will  be 
affected  by  the  shoreline  development  and 
none  by  the  impoundment.  None  of  this 
zinc  is  being  mined.  The  deposit  is  an 
msignlhcant  portion  of  the  zinc  reserves 
in  eas".  rennessee. 

TVA  has  taken  the  agricultural  losses  from 
the  project  into  account.  In  part  1  of  this 
volume,  it  is  indicated  that  the  total  annual 
value  of  agricultural  products  in  the  project 
area  was  about  $1.9  million  m  1964.  TVA  rec- 
ognizes these  losses  but  believes  that  they 
will  be  offset  many  times  over  by  the  de- 
velopmental benefits  of  the  project.  The 
counties  atlected  by  the  project  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  lack  of  employment  opportunity, 
not  a  lack  of  agriculture.  In  rural  Monroe 
County,  for  example.  35.9  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies have  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  annu- 
ally. While  the  watershed  is  one  of  the  most 
higlily  developed  hydroelectric  regions  in  the 
Nation,  this  hydroelectric  development  does 
not  provide  commercial  navigation  nor  does 
it  exist  in  an  area  having  a  shoreline  suit- 
able for  the  types  of  development  that  will 
occur  at  the  Tellico  project. 

4.  TVA  has  determined  that  adequate 
housing  resources  are  available,  and  It  assists 
the  families  in  finding  suitable  replacement 
housing. 

5.  While  electric  power  benefits  from  the 
project  are  not  as  great  as  from  many  of 
TVA's  hydroelectric  projects,  they  are  size- 
able enough  to  be  important  and  valuable. 
See  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  com- 
ments. The  estimated  production  of  200  mll- 
llau  kilowatt  hours  of  energy  each  year  Is 
especially  attractive  because  the  construction 
of  additional  generating  units  will  not  be 
required,  Hydropower  generation  also  has  en- 
\ironmental  advantages  over  fossil-fueled 
generation  The  value  of  the  benefits  for 
power  and  flood  control  is  discussed  In  vol- 
ume m,  part  3.  The  combined  benefits  for 
electric  power  and  flood  control  are  estimated 
at  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  project  bene- 
fits for  electric  power  and  fiood  control  are 
estimated  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
project  benefits  (excluding  economic  devel- 
opment benefits). 

6.  TVA  is  committed  to  maintaining  very 
high  environmental  quality  In  the  project 
area.  In  part  this  will  be  achieved  through 
restrictions  on  land  use  to  assure  protection 
of  the  environment.  T\'A  has  used  and  plans 
to  continue  to  use  both  staff  experts  and 
consultants  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences 
to  guide  development  plans. 

7.  See  part  1  of  this  volume. 

8.  Legislation  to  Incorporate  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  in  the  State  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  which  was  introduced  by  legislators 
outside  the  three-county  project  area,  was 
defeated.  Most  elected  officials  from  Loudoun 
and  Monroe  Counties  strongly  support  the 
Tellico  project,  and  the  county  judges  from 
the  three  counties  testified  In  support  of  the 
project  at  recent  appropriation  hearings.  In 
the  spring  of  1971  a  local  legislator  conducted 
a  poll  of  his  constituents  and  determined 
that  most  of  them  support  the  project.  On 
May  24.  the  Tellico  Area  Planning  Council 
held  a  public  meeting  on  the  project  and 
found  very  little  local  opposition. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973 
includes  $15  million  for  the  project  In  fl.scal 
ye  ir  1972,  $8  million  was  appropriated. 

Those  matters  raised  In  Attachment  A  to 
the  HUD  comment  that  require  a  respnn.se 
have  been  discussed  elsewhere  in  thl.s  part, 

U  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C.,  September  22.  1971 

Dear  Mr,  Gartrell:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  June  18.  1971,  submitting  for 
our  review  and  comment  the  Draft  Environ- 
mental Statement  on  Tellico  Project,  Blount. 
Loudon,  and  Monroe  Counties.  "Tennessee. 

We  have  reviewed  the  Draft  Environmental 
Statement  and  believe  it  does  not  adequately 
dl.vclo.se  the  effects  of  the  proposed  project 
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on  the  environment.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  appropriate  sections  be  modified 
to  accommodate  the  following  comments. 

Project  Description  and  Environmental 
Setting  Without  the  Project — In  order  to 
fully  and  objectively  portray  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  the  proposed  action. 
it  is  essential  that  a  complete  inventory  be 
provided  in  both  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive terms  that  Identifies  the  relevant  cul- 
tural and  natural  resotirces.  For  example,  the 
project  area  to  be  Inundated  should  be  de- 
scribed In  a  manner  that  will  factually  por- 
tray the  kind,  quantity,  and  quality  of  rec- 
reation lands,  cropland,  pasture,  timber 
cover,  and  wildlife  that  will  be  involved  In 
the  tradeoff  with  the  reservoir  Impoundment. 
7  he  draft  statement  makes  general  refer- 
ence to  these  resource  values,  but  falls  to 
irlentlfy  the  specific  land  uses  and  types, 
amount  and  quality  of  timber  and  other 
cover  in  the  project  area  and  the  kinds  and 
approximate  numbers  of  wildlife  and  water- 
fowl resources  that  will  be  displaced  by  the 
project.  Tlie  discussion  of  esthetics  should 
be  expanded  to  Include  an  Impartial  analysis 
of  the  esthetic  values  of  the  free  flowing 
Little  Tennessee  River  in  order  to  provide  a 
basis  for  a  meaningful  treatment  of  the 
tradeoffs  Involved  with  the  reservoir  project. 
The  statement  does  not  establish  the  degree 
of  uniqueness  of  this  river  within  the  con- 
text of  the  total  TVA  system  nor  within  the 
context  of  the  remaining  unregulated  streams 
in  the  State. 

Environmental  Impact  of  the  Project — 
There  Is  an  apparent  tendency  to  utilize  the 
draft  environmental  statement  as  a  form  of 
justification  document  to  support  the  water 
resource  development  proposal.  The  discus- 
sion should  Include  both  the  beneficial  and 
detrimental  aspects  of  the  environmental 
changes  from  the  varying  viewpoints  of  dif- 
ferent environmental  interest  groups.  An 
objective  analysis  should  give  co-equal  con- 
sideration to  the  adverse  and  beneficial  im- 
pacts and  thereby  clearly  delineate  the  en- 
vironmental tradeoffs  Involved. 

The  statements  would  be  Improved  If  It 
Included  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  Intro- 
ducing waters  from  Port  Loudoun  Reservoir 
into  the  Little  Tennessee  River. 

We  recommend  that  the  environmental 
statement  be  expanded  In  the  final  form  to 
more  fully  reveal  the  effects  of  the  project 
on  fish  and  wildlife  as  well  as  the  esthetic 
aspects  of  the  aree  to  be  Impounded.  Such 
expansion  should  include   the   following: 

Impact  on  Fish  and  Wildlife — This  section 
should  describe  the  Little  Tennessee  River, 
below  Chllhowee  Dam,  as  supporting  a  sig- 
nificant trophy  trout  poptilatlon  of  state- 
wide, regional,  and  national  Importance. 
This  reach  of  the  river  receives  extremely 
heavy  angling  use  which  Is  Increasing  at  a 
rate  well  above  the  national  average.  The 
loss  of  this  special  trout  fishery  will  be 
keenly  felt  for  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
top  trout  tallwaters  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  The  river  Is  Irreplaceable  since  It  Is 
the  last  free-flowing  section  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  In  the  State.  The  expected 
warmwater  reservoir  fishery  will  only  make 
available  more  of  the  same  mediocre  fish- 
ing  already  present  In  abundance. 

The  description  of  the  Impacts  of  the 
project  on  fish  and  wildlife  should  Include 
more  detail  on  the  Impacts  on  these  resources 
from  the  urban  and  Industrial  developments 
connected  with  the  project.  These  develop- 
ments will  replace  wildlife  habitat  as  sure- 
ly as  the  reservoir.  TTie  ultimate  projected 
acreage  of  the  planned  cormnunlty  should 
be  stated.  In  the  de.scrlptlon  of  the  water- 
fowl use  of  the  area,  the  reservoir  should 
be  described  as  being  of  minor  Importance. 
Migrating  waterfowl  will  only  use  the  reser- 
voir for  resting  during  short  periods  at  the 
times  of  migration  through  the  area.  Water- 
fowl hunting  will   be   of  poor   quality   and 


hunting   pressure   will    be    light    within   the 
project  area. 

Deer.  dove,  quail,  and  squirrel  hvmtlng 
has  occurred  In  the  bottoms  along  the  river. 
This  hunting  should  be  described  and  the 
project  Impacts  should  be  detailed.  In  the 
portion  of  the  area  which  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  State  park  system,  hunting 
probably  will  not  be  allowed.  Thus,  this  loss 
also  will  be  an  impact  of  the  project  and 
should  be  described.  A  greater  loss  of  htinl- 
Ing  will  occur  than  is  Indicated  In  the 
statenaent. 

Adverse  Environmental  Effects— This  sec- 
tion should  contain  a  de.scription  of  the  ad- 
verse Impacts  described  m  the  impacts  sec- 
tion. This  statement  Is  In  error  when  It 
states:  "This"  (referring  to  the  portion  of 
trout  fishery  of  the  Little  Tennessee  River  to 
be  adversely  affected)  "will  amount  to  a  very 
minor  reduction  in  the  total  trout  water  of 
the  area,"  Tills  trotit  water  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  State's  total  trout  resource 
for  the  reasons  stated  previously.  This  sec- 
tion also  should  describe  the  means  and 
measures  which  will  be  used,  or  are  proposed, 
to  eliminate  or  minimize  the  described  ad- 
verse effects.  In  this  way,  these  means  and 
measures  can  be  properly  evaluated.  The  loss 
of  the  last  free-flowing  section  of  the  river 
and  its  unique  river  bottom  habitat  should 
be  documented  as  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
natural  environment. 

It  would  be  helpful  also  if  the  statement 
elaborated  more  on  the  kind  and  amount  of 
loss  anticipated  from  agricultural  and  timber 
use  foregone  and  wildlife  and  recreation  val- 
ues lost  to  the  reservoir  development. 

Alternatives  to  the  Project — The  discussion 
of  alternatives  would  be  strengthened  by 
speclflcally  considering  the  general  environ- 
mental consequences  of  no  action.  This 
would  require  a  projection  of  the  future  en- 
vironmental setting  expected  to  occur  If  the 
project  Is  not  accomplished. 

Relationship  Betuecn  Short-Term  Uses  and 
Maintenance  and  Enhancement  of  Long- 
Term  Productivity — The  Intent  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  compare  the  short-term  use.  the 
project,  with  the  long-term  productivity  of 
the  area.  Thus,  the  effects  of  the  project  on 
the  production  of  living  resources.  Including 
fish  and  wildlife,  should  be  detailed.  The 
annual  production  of  trophy  sized  trout  In 
the  State  will  be  significantly  reduced  and 
the  production  of  wildlife  In  the  Inundated 
area  will  be  eliminated  by  the  project.  In  ad- 
dition, the  wildlife  production  in  the  planned 
urban  area  and  the  industrial  areas  will  be 
slowly  replaced  as  these  areas  are  developed 
All  relationships  such  as  these  should  be 
described. 

/rrei'prsi'bi'e  and  Irretrievable  Commitment 
of  Resources — Tills  .section  should  describe 
the  above  mentioned  losses  of  fish  and  vrtld- 
Ilfe  production  due  to  project  construction 
and  operation:  such  losses  are  Irretrievable, 
Thus  the  project  will  adversely  affect  the  en- 
vironment In  terms  of  these  n\inp  resotirces. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Impact  of  the 
project  on  groundwater  levels.  It  appears  that 
the  statement  takes  cognizance  of  the  vari- 
ous hydrologlc  factors  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  change  as  a  consequence  of  con- 
structing a  water  development  project  of  this 
scope  and  magnitude.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
statement  regarding  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed storage  on  the  geohydrologic  environ- 
ment be  Incorporated  in  the  environmental 
statement. 

Consideration  of  the  project  Impact  upon 
archeologlcal  and  historic  values  Is  reflected 
along  with  actions  to  safeguard  archeologl- 
cal data  and  historic  sites.  However,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  statement  include  specific 
mention  of  consultation  with  both  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  and  the 
State  Liaison  Officer  for  Historic  Preservation 
(Executive  Secretary,  Termessee  Historical 
Commission)   regarding  the  presence  of  sig- 


nificant archeologlcal  and   historic  eltes  In 
the  project  area. 

We  suggest  that  the  statement  be  substan- 
tially expanded  in  Its  consideration  of  nat- 
ural values.  Much  of  the  statement's  text  Is 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  project  in 
terms  of  ph\-sical  developments  and  predicted 
economic  and  social  benefits.  The  pecognitlon 
rf  project  Impacts  upon  natural  values  needs 
to  go  beyond  the  discussion  of  fish  and  small 
game.  Identity  of  the  scope  and  significance 
of  ecological  factors  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  project  influences  would  be  helpful 
in  evaluating  the  full  range  of  the  project's 
impact  upon  the  natural  environment. 

This  environmental  statement  should  pro- 
vide a  discussion  which  deals  with  those 
lands  in  the  study  area  that  have  historic 
value  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Appropriate 
sections  of  the  environmental  statement 
should  be  revised  to  reflect  the  project  im- 
pact on  these  lands.  Further,  the  statement 
should  discuss  the  scope  of  the  archeologl- 
cal studies  now  under  way  in  the  study  area 
and  identlfv  what,  if  any.  recommendations 
are  av.i liable  dealing  with  salvage  or  preser- 
vation which  would  minimize  the  loss  of 
lands  or  artifacts  having  historical  signifi- 
cance to  the  Cherokee  people. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  on  this  Draft  Environmental 
Statement. 

Sincerely  yovirs. 

"W.  W.  Lyons. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DiscrssiON 

PROJECT    description    AND    ENVIRONMEN  TAL 
SETTI.NG    WITHOrr    THE    PROJECT 

Additional  Information  of  the  type  request- 
ed has  been  supplied  In  volume  il.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Little  Tennessee  River  Is 
a  regulated  stream,  not  an  nnregulated 
stream  as  described  In  the  comment. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT    OF    THE    PROJECT 

The  viewpoints  of  other  Interested  persons 
and  agencies  are  contained  In  this  statement 
Both  beneficial  and  detrimental  aspects  in 
the  environmental  changes  resulting  from 
the  project  have  been  described  as  has  the 
interchange  of  water  from  Fort  Loudoun 
Reservoir  with  Tellico  Reservoir.  See  volume 
I.  part  1.  and  volume  11.  part  2. 

IMPACT    ON    FISH    AND    WILDLIFE 

The  brown  trotit  In  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  have  been  described  as  have  the  other 
matters  relating  to  the  trout  fishery.  The 
portion  of  this  comment  dealing  with  urban 
and  industrial  development  will  be  treated 
In  the  subsequent  statement  Issued  by  TV  .A 
on  that  subject.  TVA  recognizes  that  the 
reservoir  will  not  be  used  for  much  more 
than  a  resting  area  by  waterfowl,  and  no 
substantial  waterfowl  benefits  have  been 
claimed.  Hunting  losses  have  been  described. 

ADVERSE    ENVTKONMENTAL    EFFECTS 

TVA  does  not  believe  it  necessary  to  repeat 
In  the  .\dverse  Environmental  Effects  section 
the  material  contained  elsewhere  The  mate- 
rial In  this  comment  has  been  discussed  In 
part  I  of  this  volume,  elsewhere  In  this  part, 
and  In  volume  11. 

AI-TERNATT\'ES    TO    THE    PROJECT 

The  alternative  of  no  action  has  been  con- 
sidered as  has  the  development  of  the  river 
as  .1  scenic  river.  Were  no  a.'tlon  of  any  sort 
taken,  unplanned  development  would  in  all 
probability  occur  generally  throughout  the 
area  along  the  river. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWTEN  SHORT-TERM  USES  AND 
MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCFMENT  OF  I'NC- 
TERM  PRODVCrlVlrY:  IRREVERSlBli  AND  IBRC- 
TKIEVABLE    COMMITMENTS    OF    RESOURCES 

The  Information  and  relationships  re- 
quested In  these  two  comments  are  described 
in   this  statement   along  with  related  con- 
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=  icie|-a'.lon3.  See  particularly  %-o:nme  I.  part 
Xid  vj'ume  II,  parts  11  and  12.  TVA  agrees 
•aa  the  araiual  prociuci..un  of  trout  of  traphy 
rize  •.viU  be  redt'.cecf  unless  a  substitute  fish- 
ery f'-T  brown  trout  Is  established.  TVA  a;;,o 
rec.^nii-es  that  •.vUdliie  production  '.vlU  be 
reduced  as  urban  and  Industrial  areas  ar° 
devil  ped,  TVA  djes  not  consider  It  neces- 
^ar;.  to  repeat  under  specific  headings  oi  the 
■.ta-?ment  discussions  that  appear  lu  other 
sectlcns. 
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CER    POINTS    R.MSED    IN    THE    COMMENT 

e  reservdir  Is  not  expected  to  have  a;^. 

fir.^nt  adverse  impact  on  th  •  geohydro- 
:  envin^nnient. 

e  draft  statement  was  sent  tj  the  Ad- 
5  ry  Council   on   Historic   Preservation.   No 

:i-~.e    was    received.    The    State    of   Ten- 
■^e  did  not  include  in  Its  ccmment  an- 
Its  by  the  Ten. lessee  Histaric.il  Ccm- 
lon. 

le  3tatenir;'.t  has  been  substantia'.'.y  ex- 
Jed  In  Its  consideration  ;,f  natural  v.iities. 
icu'.arly   those  of   fish   and   small   game. 

statement    also   cotitalns    an   expanded 
Lission  uf  archaeology.  See  especially  tol- 

I.   part    1.   and   vDlume  II.   oarts   8,    11. 
12. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  NUCLEAR 
SABOTAGE 

J+r.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  the  suc- 
ul  planting  of  two  livp  b'jmbs  on 
ndmercial  airliners  last  veek  neces- 
y  raises  unpleasant  questions  about 
'.-ulner.ibility  of  nucle.ir  potverplant,^ 
ctcrtion  or  sabotage.  So  dne.=;  the  -uc- 
fui  planting  of  bo:nb.=;  in  bank  safe- 
3sit  boxes  in  January. 

New  York  Times  pointed  out  the 
lection  quite  explicitly  in  its  lead  edi- 
ial  on  Sunday,  called  The  VuJnerabil- 
)f  System.?. 

r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

atv  the  editorial  printed  at  the  end 

ny  rem.arks. 

is  remarkable  that  AEC  regulations 

50.13    and    115.9    explicitly    state 

nuclear  hcen.--e  applicants  "are  not 

ired  to  provide  for  desii^n  leatures  or 

r  meaauies  for  the  specific  pun^ose 

)totf.vnon  asamst  the  eflects  of  at- 

.^.  and  destructive  act  -.  including  sab- 

e.  directed  against  the  facility." 

.^LREADT    A    DEMONSTRATED    PROBLEM 

The  first  case  of  successful  sabotage  at 
a  r  uclear  powerp'.ant  ha-  already  oc- 
cur -ed  m  New  York,  at  an  unloaded  Ccn  ■ 
solilatcd  Edison  plant  ;u,  t  prior  to  its 
crn  pletion. 

Cn  November  4,  1971,  arson  caased  $5 
to  MO  million  worth  of  damage  at  the 
Ind  an  Point  No.  2  nuclear  powerplant ; 
in  February,  a  maintenance  emplovee 
wa.=  accused  of  the  crime. 

^T.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen  ,  to  have  the  following  four  stories 
alsc  printed  at  the  end  of  these  remarks: 
Oon  Ed  Employee  Charged  on  Arson." 
:rops  Eye  Suspect  in  Con  Ed  Fire." 
Ton  Ed  Sui-veying  Fiie  Damage  at  a 
Nuqiear  Plant." 

amage  Is  Put  at  Millions  in  Blaze  at 
Cod  Ed  Plant." 

NATIONAL   SEC-L-KfTT   IMPLICATIONS 

dr.  Edward  Teller,  who  developed  the 
hyc  rogen  bomb,  considers  the  nuclear 
bon  b  to  be  "a  relatively  safe  instiaiment" 
con:  pared  with  nuclear  powerplants.  In 
an   irticle  in  the  Journal  of  Petroleum 


Technology,  May  1965,  he  pointed  out 
thiit  radioactivity  from  a  bomb  ascends 
to  the  stratosphere,  where  it  is  diluted 
before  descending,  wherear,  radioactivity 
released  from  a  nuclear  powerplant  will 
be  concentrated  near  the  ground  "in  a 
trulv  deadly  fashion."  A  large  nuclear 
powerplant  produces  about  as  much  ra- 
dioactivity everj'  year  as  would  the  fis- 
sioning of  1,000  Hiroshima  A  bombs. 

The  national  securitv  implications  of 
the  whole  civilian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram are  profound,  and  represent  still 
another  major  nuclear  hazard  left  un- 
examined by  Congre.ss  as  a  whole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  hard 
about  this  question  and  several  others 
before  going  along  with  bills  like  H.R 
13731  and  H.R.  13732.  which  would  rush 
more  nuclear  powerplants  into  operation 
this  year.  In.stead.  a  temporary  halt  to 
nuclear  construction  and  operation 
might  be  considerably  more  appropriate, 
and  that  is  what  I  have  proposed  in  mv 
bill  S.3223. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRri. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1972] 
The  VuLNERABiLrrY  of  Systems 

A  bomb  explodes  In  an  airplane  parked  at 
I.a;s  Vegas  arid  the  entire  American  air  trans- 
p  rt  i'idustry  is  thrown  Into  turmoil.  A 
mechanical  device  malfunctions  and  almost 
t;-.e  ent:re  i.ortheastern  United  States  Is 
deprived  of  electricity.  A  computer  program 
I'.as  a  sinttle  error  and  as  a  result  a  space 
mission  involvin.g  a  multimillion-dollar 
rocket  end.5  In  failure.  Wage  disputes  be- 
tween workers  and  employers  produce  strikes 
that  tie  up  the  entire  shipping  Industry  of 
the  United  States  on  both  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Impose  billions  of 
dollars  In  los.ses  to  the  nation's  economy. 

T>-ie  common  thread  tying  together  these 
and  other  catastrophes  of  recent  years  1.=^ 
the  fact  that  each  incident  exposed  the 
extreme  vulnerability  of  one  or  another  com- 
plex system  upon  which  American  society 
Ls  now  so  heavily  dependent.  Inevitably, 
therefore.  Increasing  proliferation  of  these 
systems  is  called  into  question.  Each  such 
system  Is  open  to  disruption  or  failure  from 
causes  which  range  from  operational  mal- 
function or  weather  damage  all  the  way  to 
sabotage  by  criminals,  madmen,  or  Individ- 
uals with  real  or  imagined  grievances. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  Is  now  widely  pre- 
dicted that  the  nation  will  become  dependent 
for  much  of  Its  electric  power  upon  breeder 
atomic  power  stations.  Yet  these  will  require 
large  numbers  of  vehicles  transportlna 
Plutonium — a  raw  material  frr  atomic 
brimbs — which  could  be  hijacked,  while  any 
nr.clear  power  station  might  be  sabotaged- 
bv  a  madman  who  wanted  for  some  perverted 
reason  to  see  radioactive  substances  spread 
broadcast  through  the  environment.  Such 
examples  could  be  multiplied  many  times. 

Designers  of  complex  systems  are  well 
aware  of  their  vulnerability  and,  where  pos- 
sible, they  try  to  create  fall-safe  situations 
by  building  alternative  means  of  accompllsh- 
intr  the  same  Job  Into  the  system.  Thus  no 
.Apollo  a.s*ronatit  has  been  lost  In  flight  be- 
.■.■■\use  of  the  extensive  redundancy  built  into 
the  spacecraft  to  guard  against  any  Indi- 
vidual com.ponenfs  failure  But  in  less  ex- 
otic system.s.  such  redundancy  and  fail-safe 
devices  are  often  omitted  because  of  cost  or 
for  other  reasons  Thus,  civil  aircraft  might 
be  less  vulnerable  to  bomb  damage  If  their 
passengers  wore  parachutes  and  cotild  escape 
from  damaged  planes.  But  the  cost  would 
l>e  enormous;  the  need  to  wear  parachutes 
would    frighten    many    potential   passengers 


away;  and  in  the  event  of  need  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  many  passengers  could  successfully 
pr.rachute  to  safety  anyway. 

There  are  no  simple  or  blanket  answers 
to  such  problems,  but  certainly  the  vulner- 
ability factor  needs  to  be  given  more  mi- 
portance  in  the  future  than  it  has  received 
in  the  past.  The  need  for  fail-safe  devices — 
fcr  example,  independent  electricity  genera- 
tors standing  by  in  hospitals  and  other  large 
ouildings  against  the  possibility  of  electricity 
failure — requires  higher  priority  in  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private  thinking  and  plan- 
ning. 

More  fundamentally,  what  is  needed  is  a 
new  skepticism  toward  complex  systems,  and 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  small  and  the 
simple.  Bigger  and  more  complicated  does 
not  necessarily  mean  better,  but  It  certainly 
means  more  vulnerable.  It  Is  time  for  the 
■tirtantomania  and  systems-infatuation  of 
the  past  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  realistic 
aopreciatlon  of  the  dangers  presented  by  our 
dr-pendence  on  the  systems  around  us. 


(From  a  Westchester,  N.Y.,  newspaper,  Feb- 
ruary 1972] 

Con   Ed   Employee  Charged   on   Arson 
(By  Milton  Hoffman) 

A  maintenance  employee  who  turned  In 
the  alarm  and  wa^  among  the  first  to  fight 
the  blaze  has  been  charged  with  arson  In  the 
multlmiUlon  dollar  fire  last  Nov.  4  In  an 
auxiliary  building  at  Con  Edison's  Indian 
Point  Nuclear  Plant  2. 

The  arrest  of  Arthur  Rickey  Jr.,  27,  of  5 
Hickory  Lane,  Wapplngers  Palls,  came  on 
Saturday  night,  the  day  he  admitted  him- 
self as  a  patient  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  in  nearby  Montrose.  Follow- 
ing a  preliminary  hearing,  he  was  permitted 
to  return  there  as  a  patient  until  the  next 
hearing  Feb.  14. 

A  motive.  If  any,  for  the  alleged  blaze  has 
r.ot  been  revealed  by  arresting  authorities. 

The  arrest  was  made  by  the  men  of  Sheriff 
Daniel  F.  McMahon,  whose  office  had  been 
probing  the  blaze  since  the  night  It  oc- 
curred. The  fire,  although  In  a  building  re- 
moved from  the  main  nuclear  plant,  caused 
severe  damage  to  delicate  wiring  and  pump- 
ing equipment  and  delayed  the  opening  of 
the  plant  by  several  months. 

The  blaze  has  been  estimated  to  have  cost 
between  .$5  million  and  $10  million,  the  lat- 
ter figure  placed  by  fire  underwriters  who 
said  it  was  the  costliest  blaze  In  the  United 
States  In  1971. 

Rickey,  a  seven-year  employee  of  Con  Edi- 
son, worked  at  the  plant  as  an  operating 
mechanic.  According  to  Sheriff  McMahon, 
Rickey  was  at  the  plant  the  night  of  the 
blaze. 

Rickey,  a  former  resident  of  the  Peekskill 
area.  Is  married  and  the  father  of  three.  His 
wife  is  expecting  their  fourth  child  soon. 

McMahon  credited  chief  Criminal  Inves- 
tigator Charles  Jackson,  and  Senior  Investi- 
gators Thomas  Mclnerney  and  Dominic  De 
Marco  with  cracking  the  case,  but  did  not 
state  what  led  them  to  suspect  Rickey.  Short- 
ly after  the  blaze,  however,  the  sheriff  did 
label  the  fire  arson  and  said  that  there  wa."; 
a  prime  suspect. 

McMahon  credited  Con  Edison  officials 
with  assisting  In  the  Investigation. 

Rickey  was  charged  with  second  degree  ar- 
son At  the  request  of  his  attorney,  Martin 
Tralnor,  Rickey  was  returned  to  the  VA  Hos- 
pital by  the  hearing  Judge,  Buchanan  Asso- 
ciate Judge  Daniel  McCarthy.  McCarthy  said 
Rickey  had  volunteered  for  psychiatric  treat- 
ment at  the  hospital  before  his  arrest. 

McMahon  said  that  the  flre  was  started  by 
lighted  matches  being  tossed  Into  the  wooden 
tool  shed  In  the  auxiliary  building. 

While  the  fire  did  not  damage  the  main 
nuclear  plant  building  Itself,  about  50  feet 
from  the  flre  its  effect  was  to  delay  the  start 
up  until  this  summer.  If  not  later.  Con  Edi- 


son officials  said  they  were  prepared  at  the 
time  to  immediately  start  up  the  plant, 
which  will  produce  873.000  kilowatts,  await- 
ing only  permission  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Nuclear  Plant  No.  1,  also  nearby,  was  op- 
erational the  night  of  the  flre  and  was  not 
atfected. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
said  that  the  blaze,  based  on  an  estimated  loss 
of  $10  million,  was  the  costliest  last  year  in 
the  United  States.  Con  Edison,  however,  said 
the  repair  work  "will  not  exceed  $5  million." 


I  From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Nov,  17, 

1971] 

Cops  Eye  Suspect  in  Con  Ed  Fire 

1  By  Domlnick  Unslno  and  Robert  Carroll) 

A  multimillion-dollar  fire  that  wrecked  an 
au;;lllary  building  at  Consolidated  Edison's 
nuclear  generating  complex  on  the  Hudson 
River  south  of  Peekskill  Nov.  4  was  deter- 
mined yesterday  to  have  been  deliberately 
set. 

Westchester  County  Sheriff  Daniel  P.  Mc- 
Mahon would  not  go  into  detail,  but  It  was 
learned    that    a   "prime   suspect"    has   been 
identified  and  an  arrest  is  expected  shortly. 
SUSPICIOUS  material  found 

The  arson  determination  apparently  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  unspecified  material 
found  at  the  scene,  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
study.  McMahon  said  neither  a  bomb  nor  a 
•'timing  device"  was  used  to  start  the  flre. 

The  flre  began  In  or  near  a  plywood  shack 
on  the  ground  floor  of  an  auxiliary  building 
situated  150  feet  from  the  Indian  Point  No, 

2  nuclear  reactor  building  and  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  facility's  generator  build- 
ing, according  to  Con  Ed.  The  building  is 
connected  by  power  lines  with  the  reactor 
building  to  control  various  systems  associ- 
ated with  the  reactor. 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  flre,  Con  Ed 
insists  that  there  will  be  no  appreciable  de- 
lay In  the  testing  under  way  at  the  million- 
kilowatt  facility.  The  utility  also  said  it  still 
expects  to  have  the  $150  million  unit  in 
operation  for  next  summer,  if  long-delayed 
approval  by  the  federal  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Is  given  early  in  1972. 

Many  environmentally  concerned  Individ- 
uals and  groups  are  challenging  Con  Ed's  ap- 
plication for  an  AEC  operating  license  for 
the  plant  at  hearings  which  are  still  In 
progress, 

FENCED  AND  PATROLLED 

The  Indian  Point  No.  2  facility,  which  is 
fenced  in  and  patrolled  by  security  forces, 
adjoins  the  smaller  Indian  Point  No.  1 
plant,  which  has  been  operating  since  1962. 
and  a  second  million-kilowatt  plant,  Indian 
Point  No.  3,  which  Is  under  construction.  No. 

3  win  be  completed  in  1974. 

Con  Ed  said  It  won't  know  "for  quite  some 
time"  the  extent  or  money  value  of  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  fire. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Nov.   16.   1971) 

Con  Ed  Surveying  Fire  Dam.^ge  at  a 

NrrLE^R  Pi  ant 

(By  Boyce  Rensberger) 

Eleven  days  after  a  mysterious  fire  de- 
:  royed  part  of  the  electrical  control  system 
at  The  Consolidated  Edison  Company's  new 
nuclear  power  plant  at  Indian  Point,  near 
Peekskill,  workmen  and  inspectors  yester- 
day were  still  scrubbing  soot  from  the 
blackened  walls  and  picking  among  the 
charred  wires  and  dismantled  compor.ents. 
trying  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age. 

The  flre  broke  out  on  Nov.  3  around  7:30 
P  M.  It  was  confined  to  one  corner  of  a  steel 
and  concrete  "Primary  auxiliary  building" 
near  the  135-foot-dlameter  dome  containing 
an   atomic   reactor   that   Is   fueled   but    not 


scheduled  to  begin  operation  until  next  simi- 
mer. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Westchester  County 
police  and  lire  officials  say  they  are  investi- 
gatmg  the  pjssibihty  of  arson,  the  cause  of 
the  nre  remains  unknown. 

damaged  shack  removed 

Although  Con  Edison  officials  maintain 
that  the  fire  will  not  delay  ilie  start-up  of 
the  plant,  designated  as  Indian  Point  No  2 
I  an  older  plant  at  the  same  site.  No.  1. 
lias  been  in  operation  since  1962;  No.  3  is 
under  construction! .  the  full  extent  of  dam- 
at;e  has  not  yet  been  established. 

The  fire  began  in  or  near  a  20-foQt-by-20- 
foot  plywood  .shack  on  the  grotmd  floor  of 
ihe  auxiliary  building  where  metal  parts — 
viV.ves.  flanges,  aiui  other  hardware — were 
.■-1'  red  for  use  in  construction. 

The  remains  of  the  shark  have  been 
cleared  away  a:id  scafToldi!\st  erected  to  help 
vorkmon  inspet't  damage  to  the  thousands 
of  electrical  cables  held  overhead  In  open 
ra^ks.  Some  of  the  racks-  became  hot  enough 
during  the  flre  to  sag  and  twist  out  of  shape. 

The  wires,  now  clipped  and  danr>iing,  once 
connected  panels  of  circuit  breakers  with 
dozens  of  stibsystems  throf.rhotit  the  power 
Dlant,  S'.ich  as  the  pumps  and  valves  that 
regulate  the  flow  of  coolinrr  ■^^•ater  through 
fhe  reactor, 

Warren  R,  Cobran  .Ir.,  Crr\  Edlsor.'s  man- 
a::er  of  nuclear  power  generation,  said  each 
of  tl'e  thousands  of  w  ires  and  cirnnt  bronknrs 
would  ha''e  t  i  be  '-i-stPd  to  dPtermlne  whether 
it  was  salvageable.  Some  of  the  equipment. 
I'.e  spkl.  will  ha\e  to  be  replacpd.  ?ome  will 
lie  v^'P:\r,e(\  vip  and  reused. 

soot  is  .scrubbfd  off 

D  zens  of  scot-covered  electrical  com- 
]innr>nls  lay  dismantled  on  the  floor  of  the 
building  next  to  tangles  of  charred  cables 
I'S  inspectors  rooted  among  the  smudged  and 
scarred  components 

Workmen  with  red  hardhats  scrubbed  soot 
off  the  v;hite-paintcd  walls  with  bristle 
brushes.  Others  blasted  Jets  of  steam  into 
mazes  of  pipes  and  valves  to  wn.sh  awav  the 
black  powder. 

.'Mthough  one  tuioffirla!  estimate  is  that 
the  damage  amounts  to  $]0-minion.  Con 
Edison  officials  malnia'n  it  vill  be  some  time 
before  thev  can  complete  a  damage  survey. 

"One  thine  Is  for  cerfr^in.  thouch."  Mr. 
Cobean  said.  "If  this  plant  were  In  opera- 
tion, that  plvwood  shack  wouldn't  have  been 
there  to  start  a  fire.  Virtuallv  overvthlnr  in 
this  bulldlne  would  bo  either  concrete  or 
p'  eel.  virtually  fireproof" 

Mr.  Cobean  said  that  if  a  fire  had  caused 
the  same  damage  while  the  power  station 
wa^  operating,  the  only  effect  outside  the 
biiildir.c  would  have  been  to  shut  down  the 
ren.erator.  He  said  there  wc.uld  have  been 
no  dancer  that  the  reactor  or  *he  hltrh-pres- 
stire  steam  eenerators  wnnld  eo  ont  of  con- 
trol. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov    14.  19711 

Damage  Is  PtjT  at  Millions  in  Bla?f  at 

Con   En   Punt 

(By  Robert  D.  McPadden) 

A  fire  listed  as  "possible  arson"  by  the 
Westchester  County  and  New  York  State 
Police  caused  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
to  electrical  equipment  at  Consolidated  Edi- 
son's new  873.000-kllowatt  nuclear  power 
plant  at  Indian  Point.  40  miles  north  of  New 
York  City. 

The  extent  of  damage  to  cables  and  con- 
trol panels  caused  by  the  fire  10  days  ago  is 
still  being  assessed  and  may  not  be  known 
for  another  week  or  two.  The  day  after  the 
flre,  Con  Edison  spokesman  said  it  had  oc- 
curred in  a  "tool  shed,"  and  did  not  charac- 
terize the  damage. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  state's  Public 
Service  Commission,  who  reported  the  Inci- 


dent to  Governor  Rockefeller,  yesterday 
called  it  a  "multlmillion  dollar"  fire,  and 
the  chief  of  one  of  five  volunteer  flre  de- 
p;irtme!U.s  that  fought  the  blaze  put  the 
damage  at  $10-mlUlon  as  an  unofficial  fig- 
ure 'in  the  ball  park." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Company  yesterday  conceded  that  it  was 
"not  a  small  fire  by  any  means,"  but  he 
added  that  the  company  would  have  to 
await  a  full  damage  report  before  comment- 
ing in  more  detail  on  the  extent  of  damage. 

The  spokesman,  who  offered  assurances 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  radioactive  re- 
lease, said  it  may  take  several  months  to 
repair  the  fire  damage  at  the  $150-mllllon 
plant  known  as  Indian  Point  No.  2. 

Indian  Point  No.  1  1."=  an  adjacent  2fi0.000- 
kllowatt  nuclear  plant  already  in  operation, 
and  No.  3— projected  as  a  965,000-kUowatt 
nuclear  generator — is  In  the  early  stages  of 
conMructlcn. 

The  No.  2  plant,  which  had  been  uearlng 
completion  after  five  years  of  construction 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Westiiighouse  Electric 
Corporation,  has  been  described  by  company, 
state  and  city  officials  as  a  "crucial"  link  In 
Con  Edison's  production  to  meet  next  sum- 
mer's peak  demand  for  power. 

Despite  the  anticipated  delay  caused  by  the 
fire,  the  Coisolidated  Edison  spokesman  said 
the  company  still  expected  to  have  the  plant 
in  operation  by  next  summer.  He  contended 
that  obtaining  an  operating  license  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission — a  company  ef- 
fort that  has  been  complicated  by  recent 
court  decisions  on  environmental  protec- 
tion— would  be  a  more  imnortant  considera- 
tion than  the  fire  damage  in  determining 
when  the  plant  would  become  operable 

Westchester  County  Sheriff  Daniel  Mc- 
Mahon and  the  New  York  State  Police  at 
Peekskill  have  listed  the  fire  as  "suspicious" 
and  'possible  arson." 

While  Investigators  declined  to  give  details 
of  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  fire.  Joseph 
C.  Swidler,  chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  said  it  was  under  investigation 
because  the  "amount  of  heat  generated — 
and  duration  [of  the  flre] — did  not  seem 
to  be  consistent  with  the  normal  amount  of 
combu.stlble  material"  at  the  scene. 

BLAZE   lasted   TWO    HOURS 

Five  volunteer  fire  companies,  nearly  200 
me:i  from  the  nearby  communities  of  Ver- 
planck.  Buchanan.  Montrose.  Peekskill  and 
Mohegan,  fought  the  blaze  for  nearly  two 
hours  in  an  auxiliary  control  building  at  the 
plant  on  the  night  of  Nov.  4. 

Tlio  flames,  which  reportedly  did  not  en- 
danger the  nuclear  reactor  building  150  feet 
away  or  the  generator  building  300  feet  away, 
began  in  a  20-foot -square  plywood  work- 
men's shed  on  the  concrete  flrst  floor  of  the 
three-level  Euxillary  building,  which  Is  a  steel 
frame  structure  housing  a  variety  of  control 
panels,  cables  and  pumps. 

C.  D.  Lohrfink.  division  manager  of  public 
affairs  in  Westchester  for  Consolidated  Edi- 
son, said  that  flames  leaping  up  from  the 
shed  damaged  cables  in  racks  overhead  and  a 
variety  of  electrical  equipment  and  pumps. 

A  maintenance  foremxin  who  works  at  the 
scene  and  asked  iiot  to  be  identified  said  the 
lire  had  "melted  electrical  control  panels 
right  down  to  the  floor." 

Robert  Gilbert,  chief  of  the  Buchanan  fire 
volunteers,  said  that  heat  and  smoke  In  the 
buildinc  had  been  Intense  during  the  firc- 
fightlng,  which  lasted  from  7  P.M.  to  about 
9  P.M.  Despite  the  use  of  oxygen  masks,  he 
.said,  two  t?rc:ni':i  wire  overcome  by  smoke. 
one  of  them  reijuiring  hospitalization  over- 
night. 

"It  was  far  irom  a  minor  fire."  he  said, 
adding'  "I  never  saw  so  ninny  Cnn  Edison 
officials  In  mv  life." 

Thomas  Carey,  chief  of  the  Verplanck  fire 
voUmteers,  said  he  had  been  told  by  an 
Insurance  Investigator  on  the  scene  that  a 
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ge  figure  of  SlO-mlUlon  wo\Ud  be  "In 
all  park." 

spokesmar.  :■  r  'he  Atomic  Er.evgy  Com- 
mon in  Wa.--h.ngton  said  that  a  company 
•t  to  the  A. EC.  had  lUted  "damage  to 
rical  equipment  and  heat  and  water 
to  piping,  components,  structural 
-■rtd  and  concrete,"  but  did  not  put  a 
ir-Sgxire  on  it. 

perts  of  Wedco.  the  wholly  owned  sub- 
ry  of  Westineiiouse  that  is  building  the 
t,    are   currently   a.~..sesslr.g   damage    and 

•i  Jd  have  a  report  by  the  end  of  this  week 

idated  Edison  spoke.-man  said. 

Swldler  said  yesterday  that  it  was  still 

■ertain   v.ho  bears  the   cost"  of  the  fire. 

ildated   Edison'.s  contract  with  Wedco 

"turnkey"  contract,  meaning  that  "they 

i  the  plant,  make  It  work  and  turn  It 

to  Con  Ed,"  according  to  a  C^^n.^olidated 

-•n  sp>r.kesman, 

state  police  spokesman  said   there  were 
hot  leads"  In  the  Investigation  of  pos- 
arson,  and  a  spokesman  for  the  West- 
er  County   police  said   that   report.s   on 
atory  tests  had  not  yet  been  completed. 
h  spoke.^men  and  the  Buchanan  Village 
?e    described    security    at    the    nuclear 
■r  complex  a-s  tight.  The  complex  i.s  sur- 
ded    bv    an    eight-foot    cyclone    fence 
with  barbed  wire.  Security  guards  are 
?d    at   all    gates   around    the   clock   and 
5  are  posted  on  "fire  watch." 

■impanv  emploves  -aid  that  the  security 
■  had  been  strengthened  since  the  fire 
e  sources  al.so  said  that  police  Investi- 
r«;  had  questioned  numerous  employes 
uty  at  the  complex  on  the  night  of  the 
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state  fxilice  investleator  said  yesterday 
it  was  his  understanding  that  there 
been  no  one  In  the  auxiliary  building 
1  the  fire  broke  out  and  tha":  it  had  been 
nered  bv  a  member  of  the  fire-watch 
1. 


VAS  ;t  majority  of  teachers  fa- 
vdr  equal  rights  amend- 
\:ent 

\!  r,  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Education  Association  has  done  a  very 
sigT  iflcant  studj'  of  the  views  of  teachers, 
both  male  and  female,  toward  the  equal 
rigl  ts  amendment.  The  association 
found  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Na- 
tior  ".s  public  .school  teachers — 83  per- 
cen  , — favor  the  amendment,  while  only 
9.5  percent  oppose  it.  Among  the  male 
tea(  hers  alone,  it  is  int-eresting  to  note, 
moie  than  three-quarters — 79.8  per- 
cen  ; — favor  the  amendment. 

^■r.  President,  there  is  overwhelmin- 
sup  3ort  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment— support  among  the  public,  as  this 
anc  other  polls  show:  support  among  or- 
garlzed  men's  and  women's  groups,  and 
am  ing  scholars,  as  the  hearings  show ; 
anc  support  in  the  Congress,  as  the  ap- 
pro i-al  by  the  House  and  the  fact  that 
ove  ■  half  the  Senate  cosponsors  the 
ami  mdment.  amply  show.  Shortly,  I  hope, 
the  Senate  will  approve  the  amendment 
anc  send  it  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
teai  her  opinion  poll  which  appeared  in 
the  November  1971  i.ssue  of  the  National 
Edl  cation  Association's  publication.  To- 
day s  Education  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

llhere  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ord  jred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foil  )WS 

TI:,^pHI:R  Opinion  Poll:    Equal   Rights  fob 

Women 

Tie  vast  majority  of  the  nation's  public 

school      teachers     favor     a      Constitutional 


amendment  that  would  guarantee  equal 
rights  for  women.  Over  half  strongly  favor 
such  an  amendment,  and  an  additional  3  to 
10  tend  to  favor  It.  Fewer  than  10  percent 
are  opposed. 

These  are  findings  of  a  Teacher  Opinion 
Poll  which  In  spring  1971  asked  a  nation- 
wide sample  of  classroom  teachers  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

Do  you  favor  or  oppose  an  amendment 
to  the  federal  Constitution  prortdlng  that 
equality  of  rights  under  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  state  on  account  of  sex?" 

Responses  show  a  nlgher  percentage  of 
women  than  of  men  (85  compared  with  80 
percsnt)  In  favor  and  alsf)  a  notlciably  larger 
proportion  of  women  than  of  men  (56  per- 
cent compared  with  46  percent)  who  strong- 
ly favor  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  this 
effect. 

|ln  percent! 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Strongly  favor... 

Tend  to  favor 

lend  to  oppose.. 
Strongly  oppose. 
No  opinion -. 


52.5 

46.0 

56.4 

30.5 

33.8 

28.5 

6.2 

7.6 

5.4 

3.3 

5.5 

2.0 

7.5 

7.1 

7.7 

Regional  analysis  of  responses  reveals  that 

more  teachers  in  the  Northeast  (87  percent) 
and  the  Middle  section  of  the  country  (85 
pe.-cent  I  than  In  the  Southeast  or  West  (80 
percent  each)  favor  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. The  Northeast  stands  out  from  other 
regions  of  the  country  in  having  a  particu- 
larly large  percentage  (61  percent)  who 
strongly  favor  such  an  amendment. 


|ln  percenll 


North- 
east 


South- 
east 


Middle 


West 


Strongly  favor 61.4 

Tend  to  favor 25.1 

Tend  to  oppose 5.7 

Strongly  oppose..     .  3.0 

No  opinion... 4.9 


46.3 
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5.6 

4.1 

10.3 


52.9  49.1 

31.8  30.9 

5.9  7.7 

2. 8  3. 7 

6.7  8.6 


Proportions  of  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
teachers  in  favor  of  an  eqtial  rights  amend- 
ment are  generally  similar.  However.  larger 
percentage.^  of  urban  and  suburban  teach- 
ers strongly  favor  such  an  amendment,  while 
more  rural  schoolteachers  say  they  tend  to 
favor  It. 


THREAT  OF  FOREIGN  FISHING  OFF 
US.  SHORES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  weeks 
past.  I  have  reminded  the  Senate  of  the 
threat  of  foreign  fishing  that  continues 
o.T  our  shores  . 

The  economic  consequences  are  great- 
est to  my  home  State  of  Alaska,  where 
many  depend  entirely  on  the  sea  for  in- 
come and  whole  families  look  to  the 
.Alaska  fishery  for  a  large  part  of  their 
diet.  For  many  years  fi.shing  was  Alaska's 
most  valuable  industry.  More  than  30.- 
000  persons  are  employed  in  the  industry 
in  .-Maska.  includuig  21.000  licen.sed  fish- 
ermen and  9.000  people  in  plant  opera- 
tions. The  total  investment  in  vessels  and 
facilities  now  approaches  .$1  billion.  And 
172  companies  operate  200  to  240  process- 
ing plants. 

Yet.  today,  142  Russian  and  126  Japa- 
nese ships  are  just  off  Alaska's  shores, 
sweeping  the  sea  of  the  valuable  protein 
.source  of  this  important  industry,  using 
techniques  denied  our  fishermen  by  law. 

Seventy-four  Russians  and  85  Japa- 
nese are  fishing  groundfi.'^h  between  St. 

I 


George  Island,  in  the  Prlbilofs,  and  Uni- 
niak  Lsland. 

Thirty-two  Russians  and  16  Japanese 
are  between  Nunivak  and  the  Pribilofs. 

Seventeen  Russian  trawlers  are  work- 
ing the  shrimp  beds  near  Chirikof. 

Two  Japanese  and  three  Russians  are 
after  black  cod  and  perch  near  Kodiak. 

Six  Japanese,  between  Middleton  Is- 
land and  Cape  Spencer,  and  11  between 
Cape  Spencer  and  Dixon  Entrance,  are 
fishing  for  black  cod, 

Mr,  President,  this  danger  must  be  met 
with  action  that  will  force  these  foreign 
fleets  to  meet  the  same  standards  of  con- 
servation, at  least,  that  we  impose  on  our 
own  commercial  fishermen. 


NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT  CHAL- 
LENGED BY  BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
CORP. 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  Mr,  President,  I  believe 
Members  of  Congress  are  quite  sensitive 
to  the  sentiments  of  big  business  and. 
therefore,  they  may  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp,  recently 
csked  permission  to  intervene  in  an  AEC 
licensing  hearing. 

Nuclear  promoters,  who  seem  to  expect 
legislative  relief  whenever  citizens  win 
court  decisions  against  nuclear  power, 
may  find  themselves  tangling  with  op- 
ponent's who  are  more  politically  power- 
ful some  day  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "AEC  Petitioned  on  A- 
Plant  Near  Gary."  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  on  January  31.  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Jan.  31,  19721 

AEC  PExmoNED  ON  A-Plant  Near  Gary 
I  By  Bruce  Ingersoll ) 

B"thlehem  Steel  Corp.,  three  environmen- 
tal groups  and  the  State  of  Kansas  have 
a,skecl  ths  Atoml;  Energy  C.immission  for 
permission  to  Intervene  In  hearings  on  the 
proposed  nuclear  plant  east  of  Gary,  It  was 
learned  Sunday, 

N  .rtherii  Indiana  Public  Service  Co.  plans 
to  build  a  $161,5-mllUon  nuclear  unit  at  Its 
Bailly  Station,  on  Lake  Michigan  directlv 
between  Bethlehem's  mammoth  Burns  H.'.r- 
bor  plant  and  Dune  .A,cres.  an  exclusive  resi- 
dential enclave  inside  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore, 

Bethlehem's  worry 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  ac- 
cident and  radiation  fallout,  the  environ- 
mentalists maintain  that  a  680-megawatt  re- 
actor does  not  belong  on  the  lakeshore.  Thev 
favor  an  inland  site,  away  from  population 
renters  and  the  Dunes  national  park. 

Bethlehem  has  not  yet  declared  its  pref- 
erence on  a  nuclear  plant  site.  But  sources 
inside  the  company  and  out  said  Bethlehem 
executives  are  concerned  about  safeguards  at 
the  Bailly  plant  and  about  safety  require- 
ments that  would  be  Imposed  on  the  Burns 
Harbor  facility. 

In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  accident,  sources 
said,  Bethlehem's  5.000  workers  would  have 
to  be  evacuated  and  operation.s  at  the  bil- 
lion-dollar steel  complex  would  have  to  be 
curtailed  drastically. 

In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  accident,  source:- 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  said  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view: "We  want  to  be  kept  informed  en  the 
safety  and  environmental  requirements 
which  may  affect  the  operations  of  the  Btirns 
Harbor  plant  and  the  safety  of  its  employees." 
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near  first  for  AEC 

It  is  only  the  second  time  that  a  corpora- 
tion ever  has  sought  to  Intervene  In  an  AEC 
c-siistruction-permit  proceeding,  according  to 
David  D.  Comey,  environmental  research  di- 
rector of  Businessmen  for  the  Public  Inter- 
est, 109  N,  Dearborn,  one  of  the  groups  oppos- 
ir.g  the  lake  front  site. 

The  Porter  County  Chapter  of  the  Indiana 
I.iaak  Walton  League,  BPI,  and  a  group 
known  as  Concerned  Citizens  Against  the 
Bailly  Nuclear  Site  point  out  that  the  power 
company  already  has  said  it  would  build  a 
cooling  tower  to  prevent  thermal  (heat)  pol- 
lution of  Lake  Michigan. 

■They  only  need  10,000  gallons  per  minute 
to  make  up  for  cooling  water  that  evaporates 
from  the  cooling  tower,"  Comey  said. 

The  company  could  obtain  more  than 
enough  water  from  the  Kankakee.  Tippeca- 
noe or  some  other  inland  river,  he  main- 
tained 

In  1962,  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  was  the 
first  to  challenge  a  nuclear  facility — a  since 
dismantled  reactor  at  Parr.  S.C. 

The  environmentalists  also  have  doubts 
about  the  power  company's  competence  In 
nuclear  engineering.  The  Bailly  boiling- 
water  reactor  would  be  Its  first  and  would 
emit  more  radiation  than  the  pressurized- 
water  reactors  now  mushrooming  across  the 
country,  Comey  noted. 

Vern  Miller,  Kan.5as  attorney  general,  filed 
a  petition  to  Intervene  to  protect  the  safety 
and  health  of  Kansans  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ."VEC's  proposed  nuclear-waste  "reposi- 
tory"— a  .salt  mine  at  Lyons,  Kan. 

It  Is  Miller's  contention  that  no  wastes 
from  the  Bailly  reactor  or  any  other  nuclear 
plant  should  be  buried  at  Lyons  until  the 
.^EC  lias  assessed  fully  the  environmental 
Impact. 


A  NEW  POLICY  TOWARD  SOUTH 
ASIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions held  hearings  on  Bangladesh.  One 
of  three  resolutions  before  the  commit- 
tee was  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  58 
which  I  introduced  on  February  8.  This 
resolution  outlines  the  major  steps  which 
must  be  taken  to  restore  a  positive  role 
for  the  United  States  in  South  Asia  and 
to  assist  in  the  building  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  new  nation  of  Bangladesh. 

In  the  testimony  I  prepared  for  the 
committee  I  discussed  these  steps  in 
greater  detail  and  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  some  discrepancies  in- 
volving our  food  assistance  programs  to 
East  Pakistan.  The  President  claims  that 
we  have  given  $158  million  worth  of  as- 
sistance to  East  Pakistan.  And  yet  the 
programs  administered  by  AID  have  not 
been  completely  Identified,  nor  is  our  fu- 
ture level  of  assistance  yet  determined. 
There  has  not  been  a  clear  accounting  of 
just  how  that  $158  million  was  spent,  nor 
has  there  been  any  earmarking  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  East 
Pakistani  refugee  relief  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  submitted  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Hannah 
concerning  the  use  of  our  Public  Law  480 
programs  in  Bangladesh  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Statement  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

SuBMrrTED  to  the  Co.mmittee  on  Foreign 

Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  March  7.  1072 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  4.  I  introduced 

S.  Con.  Res.  58  urging  the  President  to  take 

concrete  steps  to  redress  our  policy  in  Soutii 

Asia.  This  resolution  brought  together  several 

proposals  I  made  following  the  crisis  on  the 

Subcontinent,  particularly  those  made  in  my 

Senate  speech  of  December  15  when  I  first 

urged  our  government  to  extend  diplomatic 

recognition  to  Bangladesh. 

The  four  steps  outlined  in  my  resolution 
are: 

(1)  Diplomatic  recognition  of  Bangladesh 
and  the  government  of  Sheik  Mujlbur  R.ah- 
man; 

(2)  Provision  of  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Bangladesh  from  funds 
already  authorized  by  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose; 

(3)  Resumption  of  economic  assistance 
programs  to  India: 

(4)  Extension  of  dlploqiatlc  initiative  in 
improving  our  relations  with  India, 

There  Is  no  longer  any  logical  reason  fur 
our  delaying  the  establishment  of  forma!  re- 
lations with  the  government  of  Bangladesh, 
Appropriate  criteria  of  International  law  have 
been  met.  The  government  Is  in  control  of 
its  territory,  administers  the  country  with 
the  consent  and  acquiescence  of  its  people, 
and  has  Indicated  Its  willingness  to  fulfill 
obligations  under  international  law. 

Yesterday  before  this  Committee  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Van  Hollen  acknowl- 
edged In  his  testimony  that  the  legal  prereq- 
uisites for  diplomatic  recognition  had  already 
been  met.  Reports  are  filtering  out  thpt  our 
government  in  fact  Intends  to  extend  recog- 
nition within  the  next  six  weeks.  We  in  the 
Congress,  the  American  people,  and  the  wcrld 
at  large  are  forced  to  wait  In  suspense  for 
a  decision.  This  delay  does  little  to  encourage 
those  who  can  afford  to  wait  the  least:  the 
people  of  Bangladesh. 

Beyond  the  formal  question  of  establish- 
ing relations  with  Bangladesh  lies  a  deeper 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  United  State 
will  be  able  to  perform  a  role  as  leader  in 
the  urgent  International  relief  program  now 
getting  under  way.  The  needs  of  Bangladesh 
are  so  tremendous  that  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary-General Waldhelm  labeled  the  task 
the  "largest"  In  the  history  of  the  UN, 

On  February  16th,  the  Secretary  General 
Issued  an  appeal  to  all  nations  of  the  world 
to  provide  565  million  dollars  worth  of  com- 
modities and  ca.sh  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  Operation  In  Dacca  (UNRODK 

Congress  has  already  appropriated  200 
million  dollars  for  relief  of  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan,  but  the  Administration  has 
not  yet  decided  speclflcallv  how  these  funds 
will  be  used.  In  last  month's  Foreign  Policy 
Report,  President  Nixon  noted  that  158  mil- 
lion dollars  v,-orth  of  assistance  had  alreadv 
been  committed  to  East  Pakistan  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  In  December.  But 
as  of  this  date  only  a  small  fraction  of  that 
aid  has  actually  arrived 

In  comparison  to  the  glacial  pace  of  pro- 
viding assistance  for  Bangladesh,  I  note  that 
the  Administration  removed  with  dispatch 
the  Congressional  ban  on  aid  for  Pakistan 
and  announced  on  March  3  that  a  food 
agreement  would  be  signed  with  Pakistan 
totalling  some  30  million  dollars  worth  of 
wheat,  vegetable  oil,  cotton  and  tobacco 

Our  zeal  to  a.s.slst  Pakistan  comes  at  a 
time  when  reports  indicate  that  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  assistance  actually  assigned 
to  Bangladesh  has  reached  Its  destination 
Thousands  of  tons  of  PL480  commodities 
Intended  for  East  Pakistan  before  the  De- 
cember war  apparently  have  been  diverted  to 
other  parts  and  close  to  a  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  PL480  commodities  committed  for  use 
In  the  East  have  been  channelled  Instead  to 
Pakistan  where  thev  remain  todav. 


A  total  of  the  127,9  million  dollars  worth  of 
PL480  Items  was  listed  by  AID  as  scheduled 
shipment  during  the  post  March  25,  1971 
period.  This  agreement  like  many  others  rep- 
re.sents  a  conglomerate  of  agreements  on 
dates  of  shipment  for  particular  produce. 
One  particular  agreement  between  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  Islamabad, 
signed  on  August  6.  1971,  authorized  100,000 
metric  tons  of  wheat  for  shipment.  Alleged- 
ly, only  18.053  of  the  100,000  tons  were  ac- 
tually off-loaded,  the  remaining  84.575  met- 
ric tons  reportedly  were  diverted  ta  Karachi, 
West  Pakistan 

The  August  6  agreement  also  called  for  a 
shipment  of  50,000  tons  of  rice.  In  actuality 
58.300  tons  were  purchased  and  shipped.  But 
it  Is  alleged  that  of  that  amount,  only  6,180 
tons  actually  arrived  in  East  Pakistan.  Ap- 
proximately 26.250  tons  are  said  to  have 
been  diverted  to  West  Pakistan  (4,800  of  that 
amount  was  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Karachi). 
3.578  tons  diverted  to  Indonesia  and  21.450 
tons  diverted  to  Saigon. 

These  allegatK.ns  are  made  In  a  report 
issued  by  the  Bangladesh  Information  Cen- 
ter, an  independent  non-governmental  or- 
ganization 

I  urge  the  Administration  and  the  Agency 
to  explain  whether  thes?  allegations  are  cor- 
rect. The  Administration  should  Inform  the 
Congress  Immediately  of  the  exact  status  of 
all  aid  promised  to  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  the  Administra- 
tion's failure  to  face  squarely  the  potential 
for  widespread  disease  and  starvation  that 
hangs  over  Bangladesh.  Prom  what  may  be 
seen,  our  government  Is  trying  to  largely 
Ignore  what  has  been  one  of  the  most  awful 
human  tragedies  of  the  centtiry. 

In  a  March  1  despatch  from  Dacca.  Lee 
Les-ase  of  the  Washington  Post  writes,  "The 
problems  of  Bangladesh  go  bevond  the  nor- 
mal disaster  Tins  is  a  country  almost  flat  on 
its  back  with  a  desperate  need  to  rebuild 
wrecked  communications  and  find  Jobs  and 
food   for   Its  people  on   a   long-term   basis," 

If  otitslde  help  doesn't  reach  Bangladesh 
by  the  monsoon  season  beginning  In  June, 
a  second  unneces.sarv  wave  of  disaster  may 
strike. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  expected  to 
shoulder  the  burden  for  Bangladesh.  Now 
that  the  alien  occupation  force  has  been  re- 
moved, that  responsibility  lies  with  the 
elected  leaders  of  the  Bangladesh  govern- 
ment But  neither  can  we  Ignore  the  human- 
itarian responsibility  of  all  nations  to  assist 
the  victims  of  this  disaster  and  to  help  re- 
store East  Bengal  to  its  pre-war  footing. 

The  United  States  also  should  stipport  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  agen- 
cies In  assuring  the  protection  of  Biharls 
in  Bangladesh  and  helping  to  secure  popula- 
tion exchanges  between  Pakistan  and  Bang- 
ladesh w'nerever  neces.sary 

Looking  beyond  the  present  dltflcuUies,  the 
only  hope  for  Bangladesh  lies  in  a  rapid  and 
skillfully  engineered  program  of  long  range 
cie-.elopment. 

The  United  States.  I  believe  should  encour- 
age the  formation  of  a  confederation  similar 
to  Europe's  Common  Market — who.se  aim 
woiiid  be  the  cooperative  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  all  countries  In  the  area  To  that  end 
it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importaiice  that  norma) 
relations  be  renewed  with  the  government 
and  people  of  India. 

It  is  not  enough  to  call  for  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition The  United  States  must  take  the 
lead  in  encotiraglng  regional  cooperation 
There  is  no  more  perfect  example  of  eco- 
nomic, .social  and  historic  Interdependency 
than  on  the  Subcontinent.  Out  of  the  last 
crises,  world  leaders  should  have  enough 
f  iresicht  to  recognize  the  communallty  of 
Interests  which  link  Bangladesh,  India,  and 
West  Pakistan  together 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  crisis 
almost  one  year  ago.  India  has  accepted  the 
major   financial    burden    In    caring    for   the 
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gees.   Approximately   500  million  dollp.rs 

expended   in  housing  and  feeding  the 

nllUon  refugees  in  the  camps.  Additional 

were   incurred    through    los.ses    llnVied 

1  he  presence   of   the  three  million  other 
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260  million  dollars  worth  of  asslst- 

has    been    committed    from    outside 

ces  to  offset  this  cost  to  India,  and  only 

of  that  amount  has  ewrtually  arrived. 

Sjirely,  the  nations  of  the  world'  cannot  ex- 

Indla  alone  to  pay  such  a  large  share 

e  cost  for  a  problem  which  she  had  no 

bility  in  creating. 

President  has  maintained  a  freeze  on 

levelopment  funds  for  India  while  India 

from  a  continuing  economic  drain, 
is  long  since  time  that  we  restore  to  In- 
the   $87.6   million   of  economic   aid   ap- 
ed by  the  Congress  which  was  arbltrarUy 
Dff  on  December  6,  1971. 
also  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Presi- 
to  consider  a.uiouncing  an   Indefinite 
ion   of   the   present    amis   embargo   to 
I  ountrles  In  South  Asia. 
■IT  business  in  South  Asia  should   truly 
ne  of  peace. 

believe  the  step^  I  have  endorsed  In  S. 
Res.  53  will  advance  this  purpose,  and 
ige  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on 
proposals. 
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March  7,  1972 
Dr.  |oHN  A.  Hannah, 

Adr\inistrator,  Agency  ^or  International  De- 
velopment, Washington,  D.C. 

DfcAR  Dr.  Hannah:  A  report  alleging  the 
diversion  of  PL  480  shipments  from  East 
Pak  Stan  to  Indonesia  and  Japan  has  been 
broi  ght  to  my  attention.  I  am  bringing  to 
youi  attention  some  of  the  Items  raised  in 
the  report  which  I  referred  to  In  the  en- 
clo6  !d  testimony,  submitted  today  to  the 
Senkte  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  *oiild  appreciate  any  clarification  which 
you  could  provide  concerning  these  allega- 
tions. Aside  from  our  alleged  "loss"  of  over 
100.1  lOO  metric  toiLs  of  wheat.  I  am  con- 
cerred  by  the  apparently  ambiguous  ac- 
couiitlng  process  which  has  left  so  many 
que!  tlons  unanswered  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  t  le  assistance  we  Intend  for  Bangladesh. 

I  realize  that,  during  the  hostilities  In 
Ban  jladesh,  circumstances  were  not  ideal 
for  ;he  shipping  of  PL  480  commodities  to 
the!  ■  original  destination.  It  would  be  help- 
ful, however,  to  know  what  the  facts  are. 
Doei  our  government  now  Intend  to  replace 
wltl-  new  deliveries  the  commodities  origi- 
nal'. '  destined  for  East  Pakistan?  If  so.  will 
thesj  deliveries  be  considered  as  a  replace- 
ment Item  or  will  their  value  be  subtracted 
froh  the  assistance  for  relief  of  the  East 
Pakistan  refugees  authorized  and  appro- 
prla  ed  by  Congress'' 

Aj    one  of   those   deeply  concerned  about 
thes !  policies,  I  would  appreciate  your  aa- 
slstajnce  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Ht.'BERT  H.  HUMPHRET. 

14".  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
adn  inistration  is  urging  that  Congress 
simi)ly  "sit  tight"  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tor\i.  Bangladesh  is  in  need  of  interna- 
tional assistance,  and  it  is  in  American 
interest  to  join  in  a  cooperative  aid  ef- 
To  do  that,  the  first  step  which 
be  taken  is  to  recognize  Bangla- 


Tie  second  .<:tep  is  to  clearly  iden- 
tify the  level  of  our  assistance  thus  far. 
and  to  conform  with  the  law  by  allocat- 
ing those  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gre.s ;  for  relief  of  the  refugees  who  have 
now  returned  to  Bangladesh. 

Tie  third  step  is  to  restore  the  aid 
whi(ih   we  have   already  committed   to 


India  and  take  other  diplomatic  action 
which  would  mdicate  our  concern  for 
moving  on  to  an  era  of  goodwill  between 
our  countries.  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  just  rung 
up  a  tremendous  electoral  victory  for 
her  party  in  India.  She  is  a  seniiible 
woman,  interested  m  keeping  strong  ties 
with  the  United  State5. 

■Where  are  the  initiatives  in  diplomacy 
that  the  Pi-esident  has  laid  claim  to'' 
Where  is  the  human  concern  in  our  pres- 
ent American  loreign  policy.  'Where  i.'. 
our  policy  toward  South  Asia? 


ALASKAN  FISHING  VESSEL 
CASUALTY  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  t-oday  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record  an  Alaskan 
Fishing  Vessel  Casualty  Analysis  pre- 
pared for  me  from  insurance  figures  on 
the  subject.  Please  note  the  large  number 
of  deaths  and  grievous  injuries  that  have 
occurred  off  the  Alaska  coast  in  the  last 
several  years.  The  casualty  figures  are 
similarly  high.  But,  by  the  same  token, 
the  number  of  lives  saved  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
much  higher. 

Tlie  people  of  my  State,  indeed,  owe 
a  great  debt  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Their 
dep^ndenre  upon  the  Coa;.t  Guiud  i.> 
much  prirater  than  the  figure.s  wovhd  in- 
dicate. Almost  daily,  we  receive  numerous 
rard.-.  and  letter."-  from  people  throughout 
the  coastal  areas  of  Alaska  praising  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  in  many  cases,  asking 
for  additional  assistance. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  consistently 
ur;;ed  Congress  to  increase  the  aliocation 
of  Coast  Guard  men  and  materials  to 
Ala^ska.  The  figures  on  the  enclosed  table 
speak  for  themselves. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  '^vas 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Alaskan  Fishing  'Vessel  Casualty  Analysis 
Lives  lout  or  grievous  injuries 

Monetary 
loss 

1967—16 $525,000 

1968—10    527,000 

1969-21    1.236.000 

1970—10    1.617,500 

•1971—7 1,458,500 

•1971  figures  are  Incomplete. 


Coast  Guard  assistance  in  AIa.=ika 
Lives  saved  Property 

■July  1.  1969  to  June  30.  1970—  assisted 

250 $34,246,000 

.••ily  1,  1970  to  June  30,  1971— 

160 36,876,750 

•July  1,  1971  to  Jan.  1,  1972— 
203    12.749,600 

•Figure  covers  onlv  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1972. 


UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  SUP- 
PORTS EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  BA"YH.  Mr.  President,  the  Council 
for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  representing  some  2 
million  members  of  the  church,  has  un- 
dertaken an  extensive  study  of  the  equal 


rights  amendment,  and  has  voted,  with 
but  one  dissent,  its  full  support  of  the 
amendment  "as  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives"  and  its  determined 
opposition  to  any  crippling,  or  loophole 
amendment  that  might  be  proposed. 

The  council  in  a  statement  by  Tilford 
E.  Dudley,  director  of  the  Washington 
office,  makes  a  number  of  important 
points — legal,  practical,  and  theologi- 
cal— about  the  necessity  for  the  equal 
ri'-'hts  amendment.  I  commend  the  state- 
ment to  all  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Tilford  E.  Dudley,  Council 
FOR  Christian  Social  Action,  United 
CatTRCH  OF  Christ,  for  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee 

equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
constttution 

I  am  Tilford  E.  Dudley,  Director  of  the 
W.ishlngton  Office  for  the  CouncU  for  Chris- 
tian Social  Action  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Our  office  Is  at  110  Maryland  Ave., 
NE.  Washington,  D.C.  20002.  The  Council 
ha.';  27  members,  selected  by  the  Synod  and 
other  units  of  the  United  Church  and  Is  an 
official  Instrumentality  of  that  denomlna- 
t!"n.  The  United  Church  has  about  two 
million  members  In  about  7,000  churches.  Its 
hh;hest  delegate  body  Is  its  General  Synod 
which  meets  biennially. 

In  June  1971  the  Eighth  General  Synod 
adopted  a  pronouncement  on  The  Status  of 
Women  in  Church  and  Society.  The  state- 
ment Is  as  follows: 

the  status  of  women  in  church  and 
society 

.An  integral  part  of  our  Christian  faith  Is 
that  God's  love  for  all  his  children  makes  no 
distinction  of  worth  between  male  and  fe- 
male. They  are  equal  in  value  In  God's  sight; 
therefore,  distinctions  made  by  society  which 
assume  an  inferior-superior  relationship  are 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  The  right  of  each 
person  to  achieve  his  or  her  maximum  po- 
tential as  a  child  of  God  Is  basic  to  any 
understanding  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  affirm  the  vital  importance  of  the 
^voman's  role  In  the  parent-chUd  relation- 
ship; however,  otir  society  has  locked  most 
v.omen  hito  stereotyped  roles  as  hovisekeep- 
ers  and  chlld-ralsers  without  r?gard  to  their 
der-ires  cr  abilities  to  perform  other  kinds 
of  work.  This  has  resulted  In  widespread 
discrimination  In  employment,  Job  training, 
education,  and  compensation  for  work  per- 
formed. Many  a  woman  sheltered  by  her 
husband's  earnings  and  presence,  never 
learns  that  discrimination  exists  until  wid- 
owed or  divorced.  In  great  part  women  are 
excluded  from  better  paying  <obs,  and  In 
ma^iy  instances  they  receive  less  pay  for  per- 
forming substantially  the  same  work.  Fur- 
thermore they  are  under-represented  on 
church  boards,  in  church  pulpits,  and  on  the 
staffs  of  the  denomination's  national  and 
Judicatory  structures. 

The  health  of  the  church,  the  family,  and 
all  Institutions  of  our  .society  defsends  on 
the  contributions  all  can  make;  thus,  tc  deny 
any  group  the  right  to  ftilflu  its  ma.xlmum 
potential  Is  to  deprive  society  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  solving  its  increasingly 
complex  problems. 

Moreover,  women  have  been  the  victims  of 
Injustice  resulting  from  cultural  pattcrn.s 
which  have  greatly  restricted  their  freedom 
In  the  performance  of  their  sexual  role.". 
These  act  as  restrictions  upon  men  also,  since 
our  culture  makes  as.sumptlons  about  what 
are  properly  "male"  Interests  and  traits  and 
what  are  properly  "female." 
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In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the 
General  Synod  calls  on  the  members,  local 
churches.  Conferences,  Instrumentalities, 
and  other  national  agencies  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  to: 

1.  Insist  on  Increasing  opportunities  for 
women  In  theological  education,  ordination, 
voluntary  roles,  and  employment  at  all  levels 
of  the  church's  life — as  pastors,  as  national 
and  judicatory  staff,  with  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  and  as  members  and  officers  of  the 
policy-making  boards  and  agencies  cf  the 
denomination. 

2.  Introduce  Into  church  and  public  school 
m  iterlals  more  Information  concerning  the 
significant  contributions  women  have  made 
to  our  history  and  culture. 

3.  Offer  the  church  as  inspiration  and 
forum  to  develop  a  social  action  program 
concerning  women's  rights  and  expectations. 

4.  Work  toward  elimination  of  discrim- 
ination in  employment  and  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  sex  wherever  It  exists  in  our 
.society. 

5.  Call  on  the  United  States  Senate  to 
ratify  the  United  Nations  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

6.  Work  for  easier  access  to  contraceptive 
information  and  materials,  and  for  legislation 
of  physician-performed  abortions  during  the 
early  months  of  pregnancy. 

7.  Commend  (without  necessarily  endors- 
ing every  claim,  style,  and  proposal)  the 
movements  for  women's  rights  for  their  con- 
tributions toward  better  understanding  of 
the  economic,  cultural,  and  social  Injustices 
which  have  been  Inflicted  upon  the  women  in 
our  society. 

8.  Affirm  new  life  styles  for  our  children 
which  allow  boys  and  girls  to  express  their 
essential  humanity  and  free  their  vocational 
prospects. 

9.  Recognize  that  there  are  other  areas 
not  covered  in  this  document  and  deserving 
further  study,  especially  those  pertaining  to 
the  legal  Implications  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  such  as  military  service,  di- 
vorce,   legal    age.    and    property    rights. 

You  will  notice  that  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  statement  mentions  other  areas  "deserv- 
ing further  study,  especially  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  legal  Implications  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment."  During  the  winter  of 
1971-2,  the  CouncU  undertook  that  "further 
study"  and  In  January  1972  the  Council  re- 
ceived a  report  on  the  legal  implications  and 
considered  the  merits  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

As  a  result  the  council  voted  In  January. 
with  only  one  dissent,  to  supp>ort  the  equal 
rights  amendment  as  approved  in  1971  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  oppose  any 
crippling  or  loop-hole  amendment  that  might 
be  proposed.  The  council  authorized  its  rep- 
resentatives to  testify  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  take  other  reasona- 
ble steps  to  inform  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  to  Its  position. 

BASIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

The  CouncU  members'  position  was  based 
in  part  on  teachings  in  the  New  Testament 
about  the  dignity  of  all  people,  with  no  dis- 
tinction made  as  to  their  sex  and  also  on 
reported  Instances  In  which  Jesus  Indicated 
that  it  was  just  as  Important  for  women  to 
concern  themselves  with  his  teachings  and 
■witness  of  society  as  to  do  the  hotisework  and 
matters  commonly  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  role  of  women.  Jesus  did  not  accept  that 
latter  concept. 

The  Council  also  noted  that  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  In  line  with, 
and  to  some  extent  is  even  duplicated  by, 
current  laws  of  the  United  States,  namely 
the  5th  and  14th  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Equal  Employment  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  U.S.  Code,  Title  42, 
Sec.  200  e-2,  and  the  Equal  Pay  Regardless  of 


Sex  provisions  In  Title  29,  Sec,  206.  Mem- 
bers noted  that  the  chaos  and  deprivation 
feared  by  its  opponeius  nor  the  drastic  so- 
cial changes,  respect  and  Job  openings  de- 
sired by  its  proponents.  But  the  Council 
believed  that  adoption  of  the  new  amend- 
ment would  be  helpful  in  that  It  would  clear- 
ly state  a  principle,  dispel  much  confusion 
and  dissension  and  bring  quickly  a  change 
that  otherwise  would  come  slowlv  rind  pain- 
fully. 

The  Council  also  considered  the  legal  Im- 
plications of  the  proposed  Amendment,  as 
requested  by  the  General  Synod. 

IMPLICATIONS — MILITARY    SERVICE 

Since  women  are  already  allowed  to  volun- 
teer for  military  service,  the  only  question 
here  is  whether  they  would  be  subject  to  the 
draft,  especially  under  the  House-Cook-Bayh 
proposal.  A  strict  constructlc-nlst  might 
claim  that  "equality  of  rights"  does  not 
necessarily  mean  "equality  of  duties"  such 
as  the  draft  iniplles.  But  this  does  not  get 
us  anywhere,  since  males  could  claim  that 
any  "right"  of  exemption  for  females  must 
be  eciuallzed  by  the  same  "right"  for  men. 

All  wltne.sses  seemed  to  agree  that  the 
Courts  would  undoubtedly  Interpret  the 
.'Amendment  to  apply  the  draft  to  women  ai; 
v.ell  as  men.  Furthermore,  the  v.omen  activ- 
ists pushing  the  Amendment  want  It  this 
way;  even  Insist  upon  it.  The  legislative 
history  is  thus  rather  clear.  Howex-er,  th!.- 
does  not  mean  tliat  women  would  be  drafted 
to  perform  duties  for  which  they  are  not 
qualified.  At  pre.sent  men  are  ,soned  out, 
each  to  do  what  he  Is  best  suited  to  do, 
Ii  is  well  known  that  for  each  fighter,  there 
are  many  m.,re  people  working  behind  the 
scenes.  And  even  the  fifzhters  today  often 
ptL-h  buttons  rather  than  engape  In  physical 
combat.  There  are  undoubtedly  manv  Jobs 
women  could  perform. 

Tliere  docs  not  =eem  to  be  any  compelling 
reason  for  women  to  be  exempt  from  the 
draft  merely  be-au.se  they  are  women.  Like 
men  they  should  be  taken  or  rejeoted  on  tlie 
basis  of  need,  physical  and  menial  abilities, 
conscientious  objections,  conditions  at  their 
homes,  etc. 

IMPLICATIONS-      LEGAL    AGE 

In  Illinois,  and  perhaps  other  slates,  women 
reach  their  legal  majority  at  18  years  of  age 
and  men  at  21  years.  Tliere  is  "thtis  a  dif- 
ference as  to  when  women  and  men  arc 
adults,  can  contract  and  do  business  for 
themselves.  This  may  be  an  advantage  or 
disadvantage  for  women.  For  example  the 
statute  of  limitations  begins  to  run  on 
maturity.  Thus  If  a  woman  is  injured  In  an 
automobile  accident  at  19  years  of  age.  she 
must  start  her  lawsuit  In  one  year.  Bin  if  a 
man  is  so  injured,  he  has  a  year  from  his 
majority,   or  3   years  from   the   accident. 

Under  tl^.e  Amendment,  the  a^e  should  be 
the  same.  Presumably  the  state  legislature 
would  decid?  within  the  2  years  after  rati- 
fication; If  not  then  the  courts.  With  the  18 
year  eligibility  for  voting,  and  general  em- 
phasis on  youth,  one  might  expect  the  move 
for  equality  to  be  In  that  direction.  Of 
covirse,  there  is  no  guarantee. 

IMPLICATIONS PROPERTY    RIGHTS 

If  there  are  any  states  which  prohibit  or 
limit  women's  rights  to  buy,  sell  or  hold  prop- 
erty, they  would  surely  be  changed  by  the 
state  legislatures  or  Invalidated  by  the  courts 
under  the  Amendment.  Such  c.arryovers  from 
the  ancient  common  law  are  surely  rare  and 
have  no  place  today. 

But  there  may  be  differences.  Thus,  in 
Michigan,  under  Us  married  women's  act.  a 
married  female  can  conduct  business  In  her 
own  name,  make  contracts,  hold  title  to  real 
estate  and  sell  her  real  property  without  any 
Identification  of  her  married  status  or  the 
signature  of  her  husband.  However,  the  hus- 
band cannot  sell  his  property  without  his 
wife's   signature.    The    common    law    dower 


right  of  a  woman  In  her  husband's  real  estate 
continues  unless  she  releases  It  by  deed. 

This  inequality  could  be  corrected  by  the 
legislature.  It  might  hold  that  modern 
woman  no  longer  needs  the  dower  right  and 
abolish  it.  Or  It  might  retain  It,  but  set  up 
a  special  category  of  property  held  in  the 
course  of  business,  for  which  dower  rights 
would  not  apply  either  way. 

Idaho  recently  had  a  probate  statute  stat- 
ing that  as  between  persons  equally  entitled 
to  adminl-sier  an  estate,  the  male  must  be 
i.-referred.  The  US,  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
preference  invalid  on  Nov,  22.  1971.  under  the 
I4th  Amendment,  TTie  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  have  produced  the  same  result. 

DIVORCE.  FAMILY   AND  CHILD  SUPPORT 

Generally,  a  husband  Is  liable  for  the  sup- 
port Of  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  wife 
has  not  been  liable  for  her  husband's  sup- 
port, nor  for  the  children  if  the  husband  Is 
able  finanrlally.  This  is  based,  of  ccurse.  on 
the  historic  conditions  of  the  son  inheriting 
his  father's  money,  being  trained  to  work 
;uid  becoming  the  breadwinner,  with  the 
little  woman  inheriting  little,  petting  no 
training  for  earning  money  and  being  able 
only  to  care  for  the  children  and  the  house 
Obviously  times  have  changed. 

All  Impact*  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment are  not  clear,  btit  surely  the  wife  would 
come  to  share  the  financial  responsibility  for 
the  family  or  at  least  the  children.  For  ex- 
ample. If  she  should  leave  the  household, 
she  sho'ilri  be  willing  to  pay  half  the  aban- 
doned i.amlly's  expen.^es.  If  she  goes  outside 
to  work,  she  should  share  In  family  needs 
depending  on  her  Income  and  her  husband's. 
She  would  hnve  dlffirulty  In  suing  her  hus- 
band to  make  him  pay  all  expenses,  and 
vendors  of  family  goods  might  be  able  to 
collect  from  her  as  well  as  the  husband 

The  -wife  would  not  be  able  to  collect  ali- 
mony automatically;  It  would  depend  more 
on  the  needs  and  financial  nblllty  of  herself 
and  her  husband.  She  might  have  to  pav  ali- 
mony. Courts  are  moving  In  this  direction 
already;  the  pace  would  be  accelerated  Like- 
wise the  children  would  not  be  awarded  au- 
tomatically to  the  mother  and  the  father 
would  not  be  automatically  liable  for  the 
whole  bin.  Theoretically  the  courts  have 
considered  the  needs  of  the  children  pre- 
dominate In  this  area  but  it  would  be  even 
more  so  with  the  Amendment,  with  the  par- 
ents equally  responsible  according  to  their 
abilities.  This  would  not  prevent,  however 
the  Court  believing  the  mother  better  suited 
to  care  for  young  children  and  the  father 
thus  required  to  pay  for  her  and  their  sup- 
port, according  to  need  and  ability. 

Divorces  would  not  be  granted  Rutomatl- 
cally  on  the  ground  of  nonsupport  bv  the 
husband.  It  would  depend  on  his  ability, 
family  needs  and  the  wife's  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  share  costs. 

LAWS  PROTTCTINC   WOMFN   AT   V^'ORK 

Here  lies  the  major  ground  for  opponents 
to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Michigan. 
for  example,  has  a  law  setting  54  hours  as 
the  maximum  a  woman  car,  work  In  a  week. 
Some  states  go  down  to  40  hours  Some  states 
provide  minimum  wages  for  women  and  not 
for  men.  Some  require  a  day  of  rest,  or  a  rest 
period  or  a  meal  at  work,  provision  of  chairs. 
maternity  benefits,  etc  Some  bar  women 
from  working  at  some  jobs  such  as  In  mining, 
bartending  or  requiring  nlpht  work  or  lifting 
heavy  weights.  Some  people  ,«^y  this  Is  to 
protect  the  women;  some  say  It  is  to  protect 
the  men  by  saving  the  Jobs  for  them  The 
female  work  force  does  tend  to  cluster  In  the 
low-paying,  low  prestige  lobs,  often  In  intra- 
state commerce  and  unprotected  by  federal 
laws  or  labor  unions.  The  median  wage  levels 
In  1966  was  96.848  for  men  and  $3,973  for 
women. 

Consequently  labor  officials  and  women 
advocates   who   have   fought   for   protective 
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In  the  past  are  Inclined  to  oppose  the 

nt.  The  Kennedy  Commission,  op- 

the    Amendment.    But    Pres.    Nixon's 

on  the  Status   of  Women,   said   to 

only  women  with  professional  and  busl- 

backgrounds,  suppwrts  It.  The  United 

Workers,  with  a  very  active  Women's 

also  supports  It. 

en  states  have  minimum  wage  laws  for 

women;    14   prescribe  days  of  rest   for 

women;  20  require  a  meal  period;   12  a 

period;  44  require  chairs  only  for  women. 

require   maternity   benefits.   Seventeen 

s  prohibit  women  from  working  In  or 

t    mines.    10   from   bartending,    1    from 

stores  and   11   from  various  occupa- 

Includlng    ■wrestling.    Ten    set    weight 

Umlta  ranging  from  15  to  50  F>ounds; 

t  maximum  hours  for  working  even  at 

um  rates;   18  prohibit  nlghtwork  and  6 

work   before   and  after   childbirth. 

as  of  Jan.  19691 

addition  to  the  argument  as  to  whether 

limitations   benefit   or   retain    wome:i 

question  as  to  what  hapfjens  to  them 

1  the  Amendment  Is  ratified.  Legislatures 

act:  probably  the  courts  also.  Will  they 

the  stringent  requirements,  or  move 

men's  standards  up  to  them,  to  achieve 

lity:"  will  the  Michigan  !egi.=;lature,  for 

e.  limit  men's  hours  to  54  hours'!'  That 

depend   on    political    pressures   on    the 

^ature — the     automobile    Industry,    etc. 

ts  have  already  acted  on  some  cases,  like 

bartenders,  to  extend  the  benefits. 

is  important  to  remember  that  co.irts 

atures   and  employers  can  still   set   up 

Irements,    classifications,    etc     that    are 

on   the  strengths   and   weaknesses   of 

e   rather   than    on    their  sex.    All    men 

:  ha','e  to  be  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  work, 

ill  manners  of  weights,  stand  all  kinds 

imes,  be  available  for  all  ho\irs.  These 

ces    in    treatment    should    apply    to 

rone.  Including  women. 

CH.\NGE  IS  int:vitable 

rough   1226  pages  of  Senate  testimony 

0   and   723   pages  of   House  testimony 

371    both  opponents   and   proponents  of 

Amendment  agree  that   discriminations 

ist  women  must  be  removed,  that  the 

ge   is   inevitable  and   that  It   is  coming 

Ligh  new  social  structures  and  law^  al- 

,'  on  the  books.  Thus  law  Prof.  Preund 

it  is  coming  already  through  the   14th 

;    he  said  to  leave  it  that  way. 

Profs.  Emerson  and  Kanowitz  said  it  Is 

g  already  through  the  14th  b\it  to  adopt 

the  new  Amendment  to  hasten  the  proc- 
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i.der  the  14th  Amendment  and  the  Equal 
oyment  laws,  the  change  will  come  on 
by  case  basis — fought  in  the  federal 
state    courts    and    in    the    federal    and 
legislatures.   A  s'j,-eeplng  new  Amend- 
:  '.vould  state  the  new  principle  unequlv- 
be  faster,  cleaner  and  less  likely  to 
holes  of  discrimination  bevond  the  pub- 
notice    or    without    advocates    ready    to 
e. 


SUT  PORT  SWELLS  FOR  RADIO  FREE 
ITIROPE  AND  RADIO  LIBERTY 

V.T.   HUMPHRET^.    Mr.    President,    a 
comaromise    has    been    reached    which 
wou  d  keep  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Libejrty  alive,  at  least  for  the  meantime. 
e  any  compromise  never  fully  satis- 
:hose  who  strongly  support  or  oppose 
gi  'en  cause,  it  can  provide  a  viable  way 
of  what  otherwi.se  would  remain  a 
impasse. 

have  faced  precisely  this  situation 
regard  to  the  authorization  for  con- 
tinuled  funding  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Rad  .0  Liberty  since  December  1971.  when 
3ouse  and  Senate  versions  were  sent 
c  )nference.  Because  the  sides  for  and 


against  the  support  of  the  stations  be- 
came clear  early  in  the  game,  it  was 
e.'i.sential  that  the  administration  make 
known  its  position. 

Regrettably,  the  administration  failed 
to  lobby  actively  for  any  bill  in  support 
of  the  radio  stations  until  it  was  too  late. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  just  at  a  time  when 
the  radios  were  on  the  brink  of  financial 
bankruptcy,  did  the  President  speak  out 
in  an  effort  to  break  a  deadlock  among 
the  conferees  for  the  authorization  biU. 
What  we  now  have  is  an  authorization 
for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1972:  that  is 
until  the  end  of  this  June,  with  only  an 
imderstanding  to  consider  further  legis- 
lation before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972 
It  is  better  than  nothing,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  could  expect.  Could  Pre.sidential 
leadership  have  resulted  in  a  stronger. 
more  viable  com.promise^ 

In  my  opinion,  the  continued  funding 
of  the  radio  stations  is  important.  Ba.sed 
on  this  evaluation  on  March  2.  I  sub- 
mitted along  with  Senator  Percy  a  reso- 
lution. Senate  Resolution  272.  in  sup- 
port of  the  stations.  At  this  time,  the 
resoution  has  65  cosponsors.  expressing 
very  clearly  the  majority  will  of  the 
Senate. 

Outside  groups  have  organized  in  sup- 
port of  the  radio  station.  One  most  note- 
worthy group  is  the  Citizens  Committee 
on  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty. The  57  organizing  members,  all 
prominent  professionals,  have  issued  a 
liolicy  statement  wliich  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  statement 
in  support  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wvis,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
P  'Licv    St.\teme.n't   of   Citizens'   Committee 

ON'  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 

The  undersigned  "Citizens'  Committee  on 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty"  strong- 
:;.'  urges  that  the  Congress  authorize  a  full 
and  careful  examination  of  these  valuable 
instruments  of  communication  with  the 
neoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
L'nion,  and  that  u  provide  adequate  sup- 
port for  their  continued  operation  until 
vich    a   study    is   completed. 

These  radios  have  large  and  Important 
ludiences  numbering  in  the  millions  of  11s- 
•eners  who  rely  on  them  dally  for  uncensored 
i;:formatlo!i  on  developments  in  their  own 
''ouritrles  and  internationally. 

To  close  down  these  radio  stations  within 
':ie  next  few  months  without  careful  con- 
sideration would  be  an  irresponsible  action 
-  >ntrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Amerl- 
'■in  people. 

Organizing  Members  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee   ON    RADI"    FRFE    En?opE    AND    RADIO 

Libertt 

Affiliations    are    Listed    for    Identification 
Purposes  Only) 

Altschul,  Prank,  Investment  Banker.  New 
York  City, 

Armstrong,  John  A  ,  Professor  of  Politlca: 
.-science.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ball,  Oeorge  W.,  Partner,  Lehman  Broth- 
ers; Former  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Ballantlne,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur,  Publl.shers, 
Durango  Colorado  Herald  and  Ne-A's 

Baron,  Murray.  Internationa!  Management 
Consultant. 

Barr.  Joseph  W..  Former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Barrett.  Edward  W  .  Former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary   of    State;    Former    Dean,    Columbia 


Graduate  School  of  Journalism;  Director  of 
Communications  Institute,  Academy  for 
Educational  Development. 

Benton.  William,  Former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  U,S,  Senator  (Conn.); 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Encyclopaedia  Brl- 
tannlca  Educational  Corp. 

Blumberg,  David.  World  President,  B'Nal 
B  Rlth. 

Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  Former  Ambassador  to 
the  USSR. 

Brzezlnskl,  Zblgnlew  K.,  Director,  Research 
Institute  on  Communist  Affairs;  Professor 
of  Comparative  Government,  Columbia 
University. 

Byrnes,  Robert  F,,  Professor  of  History; 
Former  Director,  Russian  and  East  European 
Institute,  Indiana  University, 

Canham.  Erwln  D,,  Editor-in-Chief. 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Dallin,  Alexander.  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  Stanford  University. 

Davenport.  John,  Former  Editor,  Fortune 
Magazine. 

Dillon.  C.  Douglas.  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Dlsalle.  Michael  V..  Former  Governor  of 
Ohio. 

Eisenhower,  Milton  S..  President  Emeritus, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Fischer,  John.  Editor,  Harper's  Magazine. 

Fo'Afler.  Henry  H.,  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

Frledberg,  Maurice,  Professor  of  Slavic 
Literature,  Indiana  University. 

Griffith.  William  E,,  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Center  for  International  Studies, 
MIT. 

Oronouskl.  John  A,,  Former  Ambassador 
to  Poland;  Dean,  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  School 
of  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Texas. 

Oruenther,  Alfred  M,.  General,  U,S,  Army 
(Ret.);  Former  President,  American  Red 
Cross. 

Gulllon,  Edmund  A.,  Dean  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  University; 
Former  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo. 

Harlow.  Bryce  N.,  Executive,  Procter  & 
Oamble  Mfg.  Co. 

Harriman.  W.  Averell,  Former  Ambassador 
to  the  USSR  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs. 

Hayes.  John  S.  Former  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland. 

Jessup,  John  K.,  Former  Editorial  Chair- 
man, Life  Magazine, 

Kohler,  Fov  D.,  Former  Ambassador  to  the 
USSR. 

Linen,  James  A.,  Chairman,  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Time,  laa. 

LIpson,  Leon  S.,  Professor  of  Law,  Tale  Law 
School. 

Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.,  Former  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Lucy.  The  Most  Rev.  Robt.  E.,  Former  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

McCloy,  John  J..  Former  U.S.  Military  Gov- 
ernor and  High  Commissioner  for  Germany; 
Former  President  of  World  Bank  and  Co- 
ordinator. U.S.  Disarmament  Activities. 

Marks,  Leonard  H.,  Former  Director,  U,S. 
Information  Agency. 

Meany,  George,  President.  AFL-CIO. 

Merchant.  Livingston  T.,  Former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

Mickelson,  SIg,  Vice  Pres,,  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca  Educational  Corp.;  Former  Chair- 
man. International  Broadcast  Institute. 

Movers,  Bill  D.,  Host  of  Public  Television 
Presentation;  Former  Publisher  of  Newsday; 
Former  Presidential  Spec,  Asst.  and  Press 
Secretary. 

Petersmeyer.  Charles  Wrede,  President, 
Corinthian  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Pipes.  Richard  E..  Director,  Russian  Re- 
search Center,  Harvard  University. 

Pcxil,  Ithlel  de  Sola,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Center  for  International  Studies, 
MIT. 

Porter,  Paul  A,,  Former  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 


Quaal,  Ward,  President,  WON  Continental 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Reedy,  George,  Dean  Designate,  School  of 
.lournalism,  Marquette  University;  Former 
Pre.sidential  Press  Secretary, 

Repplier,  Theodore  S.,  Former  President, 
.■Advertising  Council, 

Roche,  John  P,,  Professor  of  Politics,  Bran- 
dels  University. 

Rockefeller,  Nelson  A,,  Governor  of  New 
York. 

Rostow,  Eugene  V.,  Professor  and  Former 
Dean,  Yale  University  Law  School;  Former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

Scranton.  William  W.,  Former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Stein,  Jacob.  Chairman,  Conference  of 
Presidents  of  Major  Jewish  Organizations. 

Stem,  Henry  Root,  Jr.,  Partner,  Mudge. 
Rose.  Guthrie  &  Alexander. 

Wadsworlh.  James  J.,  Former  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  U.N. 

Wilcox,  Francis  C,  Dean,  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies; 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Winter,  Ralph  K.,  Professor,  Yale  Unlver- 
.siiv  Law  School. 


PROPOSAL  OF  THE  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES COUNCIL,  INSTITUT- 
ING NEW  CRITERIA  FOR  THE 
EVALUATION  OP  WATER  RE- 
SOURCE PROGRAMS,  CAUSES 
CONGRESSIONAL  CONCERN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Water  Resources  Council  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  was  proposing  new  pro- 
cedures to  be  uied  in  the  economic  eval- 
uation of  water  resources  programs. 
With  certain  exceptions,  the  guidehnes 
proposed  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Council  will  be  helpful  in  formulating 
a  sound  and  meaningful  water  resources 
program. 

In  1965.  Congress  passed  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  Public  Law  89- 
80,  which  created  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  One  of  the  Council's  objectives 
is  to  prescribe  principles  and  standards 
for  planning  water  and  related  land  de- 
velopment. In  1968,  the  Council  changed 
the  method  for  determining  the  inter- 
est rate  to  be  used  in  discounting  proj- 
ect benefits  to  present-day  worth.  This 
resulted  in  a  higher  rate  and  al.so  in  a 
need  for  complete  reevaluation  of  pres- 
ent guidelines.  Such  a  review  was  soon 
undertaken  by  the  Council  and  com- 
l^leted  in  1970.  After  a  long  review  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  inoposed  principles  and  standards 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
cf  December  21,  1971. 

I  regret  that  the  Council  chose  to 
ignore  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  set 
forth  in  section  209  of  the  Ri\'er  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91-611. 
which  provides  for  a  four-account  sys- 
tem in  water  resource  project  evalua- 
tion. The  expre.ssed  intent  of  Congress 
is  that  projects  .-?hall  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  effect  on  first,  national 
income:  second,  regional  development: 
third,  environmental  quality:  and 
f-.urth,  social  well-being  of  the  people. 
The  Council's  proposal  gives  full  con- 
sideration to  items  1  and  3,  but  has 
deleted  item  4.  Item  2  has  been  sub- 
stantially weakened. 

I  regret,  also,  that  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council's  proposed  new  evalua- 
tion standards  include  a  discount  rate 
based   on   a   theoretical   private   money 


market  concept.  This  pui'ely  economic 
approach  treats  water  resoui'ces  as  just 
another  commodity  in  the  marketplace. 
Simply  stated,  it  would  deny  funds  for 
any  water  resource  project  if  those  funds 
would  earn  more  money  invested  m  race 
horses  or  resort  hotels.  This  theory  fails 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  there 
is  no  alternative  to  a  national  program 
for  the  development  of  water  resources 
It  totally  ignores  the  growing  water 
needs  for  the  Nation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  long  critical  of 
water  resouices  programs,  has  had  a 
heavy  hand  in  dictating  this  portion  ot 
the  proposed  evaluation  standards.  The 
concept  of  basing  the  discount  rate  on 
the  "opportunity  cost  of  capital'  is 
shortsighted.  While  it  would  save  mon- 
ey new.  it  will  .leopardize  America's  fu- 
ture healtlw  development.  If  imple- 
mented, we  find  ourselves  moving  from 
a  period  of  measured  pro.eressive.  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  project  programs  to 
an  era  of  failure  to  meet  vital  national 
needs. 

In  considering  the  proposed  standards 
and  criteria,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  look  very  closely  at 
the  proposed  discount  rate.  I  note  that 
the  present  "opportunity  cost"  is  said  to 
be  about  10  percent,  although  only  a 
7-peicent  discount  rate  is  proposed  for 
the  time  being.  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  a  10-percent  rate  is  definitely  in 
prospect.  This  means  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  imdertaking  only 
those  projects  which  would,  in  fact,  be 
tempting  to  private  industry.  Perhaps 
projects  promising  such  a  high  return 
such  as  small  water  supply  leservoirs. 
should  indeed  be  undertaken  by  the 
private  sector,  leaving  comprehensive, 
large-scale  river  plarming,  development, 
and  conservation  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. A  substantial  reduction  in  the 
programs  of  the  Nation  which  build  up 
entire  regions  and  create  a  better  life  for 
millions,  plays  havoc  with  the  public 
interest. 

I  will  not  permit  the  scuttling  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  program  by  the 
use  of  an  unrealistic  interest-discount 
rate.  I  have  previously  introduced  S.  2612. 
a  bill  to  establish  policy  and  principles 
for  planning  the  use  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  more  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  National  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources  Policy  Act.  and  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  chairman 
of  that  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  i  Mr.  Jackson  < . 
has  joined  mc  in  the  introduction  of  this 
important  legislation. 

S.  2612  would  institute  principles  and 
standards  for  the  evaluation  of  water 
resource  projects  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed by  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
However,  this  measure  would  set  .stand- 
ards that  would  give  full  consideration 
to  a  multiple-objective  approach  as  re- 
quired by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1970. 

In  addition,  the  discount  rate  would 
be  based  on  the  average  rate  of  interest 
payable  by  the  Treasury  on  interest- 
bearing  marketable  .securities  of  the 
United  States  outstanding  at  the  end  of 


the  fiscal  year  preceding  such  computa- 
tion which,  upon  original  issue,  had 
terms  to  maturity  of  15  years  or  more 
In  other  words,  the  discount  rate  would 
depend  upon  the  "coupon  rate"  of  long- 
term  Government  securities.  The  use  of 
this  formula  v>ould  be  in  keeping  with  a 
water  resources  program  that  provides 
benefits  over  a  long  period  of  t;me:  bene- 
fits not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  future 
generations  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  concern  for  the  changes 
m  water  resource  criteria  and  the  impact 
they  would  have  is  widespread.  Members 
of  Congress  are  aware  of  this  situation 
and  of  the  potential  effect  that  such 
sweeping  changes  would  have  on  water 
resource  development  throughout  the 
United  states.  I  have  received  a  letter 
.-signed  by  four  of  our  colleagues.  Senator 
Metcalf,  Senator  Burdick.  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN.  and  Senator  Bellmon.  m  whicli 
they  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  turn 
of  events  and  urge  that  we  give  cIo.se  at- 
tention to  the  public  hearings  scheduled 
by  the  Water  Resources  Council  for 
March  20  and  21,  1972. 

Since  the  proposed  ac  tion  by  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  underwritten  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  has 
such  far-reaching  implications,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  take  appropriate 
measures  to  insure  the  continuance  of  a 
strong  water  resources  program  which  is 
.so  vital  to  the  econon;y  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  I  will,  thcrelore,  seek  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Water  and  R<^lated 
Land  Resources  Policy  Act.  I  will  also 
pursue  the  matter  in  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  in  addi- 
tion, will  take  such  further  steps  as  may 
be  required  to  preserve  and  enhance 
this  important  program. 


PROPOSED  STANDARDS  AND  PRO- 
CEDURES FOR  WATER  RESOURCE 
PROJECTS 

Mr    ELLENTDER    Mr    President,   the 

.senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
RANDOLrij  I  has  performed  a  real  service 
by  alerting  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
to  the  effect  the  proposed  standards  and 
l)rocedures  for  evaluating  water  resources 
projects  will  have  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the.se  resources. 

The  Water  Rcource  Council's  Task 
Force  deve]o;:cd  the  standards,  and  thev 
\vere  realistic  until  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  directed  certain 
changes  in  the  proposed  standards. 

The  original  standards  provided  for 
four  accounts:  National  economic  de- 
velopment; environmental  quality;  so- 
cial well  being— of  man— and  regional 
development. 

Last  fall,  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
;iI)proved  my  amendment  which  became 
section  209  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1971.  Tliat  amendment  expre.s.sed  the 
.sense  of  Congre.'^s  that  the  four  objec- 
tives are  to  be  considered  in  project 
formulation  and  in  the  economic 
analysis. 

Subsequently,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  m  spite  of  section  209, 
deleted  the  social  well-being  account, 
and  directed  that  the  regional  account 
could  be  used  only  when  apisroved  in 
advance  It  is  not  clear  who  will  make 
the  approval. 
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There  will  be  expert  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  to  be  held  by  the 
iter  Resources  Council  showing  that 
opportunity  cost  of  money  as  the 
■IS  for  the  discount  rate  is  wrong. 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
presented  facts  to  show  the  practical 
of  using  an  linrealistically  high 
dilcount  rate. 

The  other  point  T  would  like  to  make  is 
most  medium  to  large  projects  re- 
4  to  5  years  of  preconstruction 
;  inning  after  authorization  The  Office 
Management  and  Budget  has  insisted 
tt  if  construction  ha,';  not  started 
hin  5  years  of  authorization  the  au- 
thbrized  project  must  be  re-analyzed 
ui:der  the  new  standards  and  procedures. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
ceives requests  from  most  Members  of 
Senate  urging  funds  for  local  proj- 
Unless  Members  of  Congress  express 
;ir  opposition  to  the  new  standards  to 
Water  Resources  Council,  the  work 
the  subcommittee  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 
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iJOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SUPPORTS 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

klr  BAYH  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ca:i  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  per- 
ceptive editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Lo;  .Angeles  Times  on  January  17,  1972. 
Tie  editorial  calls  for  appro\al  of  ti^e 
Eqaal  Rights  Amendment.  It  eloquently 
reminds  us  that  sex  discrimination — 

1 5  not  a  problem  for  women  alone  but  for 
all  Americans.  Se.x  discrimination  is  ram- 
pant. It  Is  flagrantly  unjust.  It  Is  a  prodigal 
,10;  ise  of  human  resources  that  no  r.ation 
cai    afford. 

fully  agree.  Mr.  President,  and  I  think 
thlt  the  hearings  that  have  been  held  on 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  show  this 
to  be  true.  I  fully  agree  too.  -Aith  the 
ed  toriai's  conclusion  that  the  answer 
to  egal  sex  discrimination  will  come  only 

fiom  an  amendment  of  the  ultimate  law 
of  he  land." 

:  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Los 
--\i  geles  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
KeIcord. 

here  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wafc  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Equ.al    Rights    for    Woml-n 

ifundreds  of  *he  women  of  Southern  Cali- 
la  will  gather  Friday  at  El  Pueblo  dP 
Lod  Angeles  State  Park.  Each  will  have  with 
her  a  man,  among  them  Judges,  b.islness 
'.e.i  lers  ar.d  political  chieftains  They  will 
not  be  there  to  admire  the  Pico  Hou.se,  They 
w\! ,  be  there  to  disciis.s  an  evident  defect  in 
.-Vrrerican  society: 

tfnequal  treatment  of  women, 
nd    to    promote    a    remedy:    The    "equal 
rig!  Its"    aniei^.dn-.ent    proposed    for    the   US. 
Constitution 

The  women  are  right  in  what  they  are 
abi:  ut.  and  there  is  l^gic  t:i  bringing  along 
the  me:i  to  Join  the  cause.  For  this  is  not  a 
prcblem  for  women  alone  but  for  all  Amer- 
ica .s.  3e:<  discrimination  is  rampant.  It  Is 
aai  ranily  unju=,t.  It  is  a  prodigal  abuse  of 
hulr.an  resources  that  no  nation  can  afford. 
Is  embarra.ssing  that  the  cov.rts  of  the 
nation  h,'\ve  failed  f-r  103  years  to  extend 
to  women  the  equal  rights  that  appear  si 
clearly  as.serted  in  the  14th  Amendment  of 


the  Constitution.  It  says:  "No  state  shall 
maice  or  enfurce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  state  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
pers  ju  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law's." 

Equal  protection?  Even  In  California, 
.i  iilch  Is  progressive  in  comparison  to  many 
states,  community  personal  property  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  husband,  not  the  wife.  In 
some  states  a  woman  doesn't  even  control 
her  personal  earnings.  And  that  Is  just  the 
beginning. 

A  woman  won  her  first  14th  Amendment 
case  In  the  US,  Supreme  Court  only  last 
November,  It  was  a  unanimous  decision,  but 
:t  was  not  the  broad  assertion  of  equal 
rigliti  tiiat  opponents  of  sex  discrimination 
had  hoped  for. 

There  now  seems  no  practical  alternative 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  to  end  ex- 
peditiously the  contradictious  and  equivoca- 
tions which  have  been  used  to  reduce  women 
to  second-class  citizens  in  inany  states  and 
to  oxplolt  them  on  the  labor  market  in  every 
state. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
agree.  They  voted  354  to  23  last  Oct.  12  to 
approve  the  constitutional  amendment.  It 
asserts  simply  that:  "Equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
al:rldge<l  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  sex." 

Members  of  the  House  struck  down 
.miendinonts  to  the  amendment  which  the 
sponsors  felt  were  "crippling."  But  the 
an^eiidment  issue  has  been  raised  now  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen,  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C), 
who  insists  that  the  change  In  the  Constitu- 
tion include  specific  provision  for  discrimi- 
nation between  the  sexes  if  "such  distinc- 
tion Is  based  on  physiological  or  functional 
differences." 

It  is  not  evident  whether  paramount  in 
the  proposal  is  the  senator's  cmsiderable 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  or  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  old-fashioned  Southern  gentle- 
man. Whichever,  we  are  not  persuaded.  It 
,seems  to  us  that  legislation  and  common 
sense  should  be  nble  to  cover  any  special 
problems  without  constitutional  exemption. 
The  last  etnployment  barrier  may  have  col- 
:Apt,ed  aiiyway  last  Thursday  when  New 
York  5  highest  court  cleared  the  way  for 
Mrs,  Bernice  Gera  to  become  a  professional 
b.'isebaU  umpire. 

There  will  always  be  an  excuse  or  a  quib- 
ble to  try  to  perpetuate  the  exploitation  and 
discrimination.  The  record  of  the  courts 
themselves  shows  the  need  for  reform  and 
clarification  that  cai\  best  come  from  an 
amendment  of  the  ultimate  law  of  the  land. 


GENOCIDE:    THE   STRUGGLE   IN 
BANGLADESH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
civil  war  in  Pakistan  was  a  short  but 
bloody  affair.  The  media  fiashed  pictures 
of  violence  and  atrocities  into  homes 
throughout  the  world  Only  with  the  ar- 
rival of  Indian  troops  in  Dacca  was  East 
Pakistan  freed  from  tlie  oppres.sions  of 
the  West  and  a  new.  independent  state 
of  Bangladesh  declared. 

But  the  infant  state  of  Bangladesh  has 
yet  to  overcome  profound  intei'nal  prob- 
lems The  bloodshed  that  marked  the 
days  of  civil  war  continue  after  inde- 
pendence, Pakistsni  sympathizers  have 
been  searched  out,  tortured,  and  publicly 
executed  as  an  example  for  others.  But 
one  of  the  worst  fates  meted  out  has 
been  to  the  tribal  group  of  the  Biharis. 


This  ethnic  group  continues  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  violent  persecution  and  ostraci- 
zation.  Using  the  excuse  of  punishing 
Pakistani  collaborators,  the  Bangladesh 
guerrillas  have  cut  off  the  food  and  medi- 
cal supply  to  Bihari  villages  and  have 
effectively  curtailed  Red  Cross  emer- 
gency assistance  and  international  ex- 
posiu-e  through  the  news  media.  Whether 
tile  Bihari  villages  will  be  allowed  to  sur- 
vive only  ihe  people  of  Bangladesh  can 
determine.  As  yet  the  outside  world  has 
brought  very  liltle  pressure  to  bear. 

Although  the  persecution  of  the  Bihari 
tnbe  comes  dangerously  close  to  an  act 
of  genocide,  the  state  of  Bangladesh  can 
be  held  accoimtable  to  no  international 
agreement.  It  is  too  young  to  have  signed 
the  Genocide  Convention  of  1948.  How- 
ever, the  situation  m  Bangladesh  dra- 
matically indicates  the  overwhelming 
u.ec6.  for  luiiversal  acceptance  of  such 
an  international  agreement  to  protect 
the  dignity,  human  rights,  and  very  lives 
of  minority  groups. 

The  possible  mass  slaughter  of  the 
Bihari  people  should  be  prevented  at  all 
costs.  The  reason  and  pressure  of  the 
civilized  world  must  be  exerted  to  save 
these  lives.  But  what  pressure  can  the 
United  States  exert?  What  position  of 
moral  leadership  can  we  assume  having 
never  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention? 

Mr.  President,  no  longer  can  we  neglect 
our  responsibility  to  oppose  the  atrocity 
of  genocide.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
move  immediately  toward  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  CUTS 
IN  IMPACTED  AID 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  State  of 
Utah  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  announce- 
ment that  funds  for  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram might  be  cut  significantly  in  the 
fiscal  1973  budget.  Early  accounts  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  indicated  that  substantial 
cuts  were  to  be  made,  but  it  was  not  until 
Wednesday,  March  8,  that  we  received 
full  documentation  from  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation regarding  these  cuts. 

It  is  hard  to  beUeve,  but  the  present 
budget  proposes  a  60-percent  cut  in  the 
amount  of  f  imds  the  State  of  Utah  would 
receive  for  impact  aid  assistance.  I 
strongly  object  to  these  cuts,  and  will 
fight  for  restoration  of  full  funding  and 
exhaust  every  opportmiity  given  in  the 
Senate  for  voting  en  this  appropriation. 

It  is  incredible  that  at  this  time  of  a 
rccoiuiized  crisis  in  school  fimding  we 
v.ould  receive  a  proposal  for  such  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  one  important  aspect  of 
education  funding.  Is  this  the  kind  of  so- 
lution we  are  to  expect  from  the  Presi- 
dent? The  report  of  the  President's  own 
Commission  on  School  Financing,  2  years 
in  preparation,  points  out  that  local  prop- 
erty taxes  now  carry  52  percent  of  the 
load  of  financing  education  in  America's 
schools.  The  impact  aid  program  is  spe- 
cifically designed  to  relieve  communities 
of  that  burden  where  there  are  substan- 
tia! numbers  of  Federal  employees  and 
Federal  installations  attending  the  local 
public  schools,  because  there  is  no  prop- 
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erty  tax  base  from  Federal  installations. 
Certainly  the  action  proposed  to  reduce 
impact  aid  funding  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  President's 
own  Commission. 

This  is  a  "nonbureaucratic"  program. 
The  money  goes  directly  to  the  school 
districts  involved.  The  districts  apply  for 
the  money  and  receive  it  directly.  This  is 
certainly  the  best  of  the  "revenue-shar- 
ing" ideas,  and  it  was  adopted  long  be- 
fore the  current  emphasis  on  revenue 
sharing. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  my 
intentions.  I  plan  to  seek  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  amend  the  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Act  to  restore  full 
funding  for  these  programs.  I  know  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston;  has  been  very  active  in  this 
field  in  the  past.  I  hope  to  either  intro- 
duce an  amendment  of  my  own  or  join 
with  him  in  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  The  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MoNioyA)  has  been  active 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  secur- 
ing adequate  funding  for  these  programs. 
I  will  work  with  all  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  redressing  the  injury  that 
would  occur  if  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  this  item  were  accepted. 

Thirty-four  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  Utah  receive  Public  Law  874 
funds.  All  34  of  these  Utah  districts  would 
receive  reductions  under  the  proposal  in 
the  President's  budget.  Seven  of  these 
districts  would  receive  the  maximum  cut 
allowed  under  the  proposal.  These  are 
Morgan  County.  Box  Elder  County,  Og- 
den  City,  Weber  County,  Davis  County. 
Tooele  County,  and  Grand  County. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  just  de- 
livered detailed  tables  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  the  new  pro- 
posal throughout  the  countiT.  I  would 
point  out  that  we  must  be  somewhat  cau- 
tious in  interpreting  these  tables.  The 
figures  are  based  on  1971  data  supplied 
from  the  school  districts,  and  that  data 
ba.se  will  change  as  new  information 
comes  in.  Nevertheless,  these  are  good 
general  estimates  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  cuts.  On  the  basis  on  this 
1971  data,  the  State  of  Utah  would  re- 
ceive a  cut  of  $4.2  million  in  impact  aid. 
In  fiscal  1972,  the  State  of  Utah  received 
$7  million,  A  cut  of  this  magnitude  is  a 
tremendous  burden  for  any  school  dis- 
trict to  absorb  in  one  year. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  most  substan- 
tial examples  in  my  State  of  Utah.  Davis 
County  received  $1,811,475  in  the  fiscal 
year  1972  appropriation.  Under  the  new 
proposal,  Davis  County  would  receive 
$859,751,  or  a  cut  of  3951,725.  The  figures 
for  Salt  Lake  City  are  $303,132  for  fiscal 
1972,  $64,945  for  fiscal  1973,  for  a  loss  of 
5238.187.  For  Box  Elder  County,  the  fig- 
ures are  $340,016  for  fiscal  1972,  $68,621 
for  fiscal  1973,  for  a  loss  of  $271,395. 

The  President's  budget  request  says 
that  his  education  revenue  sharing  pre- 
viously submitted  would  assure  that  no 
school  district  would  lose  money  on  any 
education  programs.  I  believe  that  this 
is  fine,  but  I  also  believe  that  it  is  im- 
proper to  reduce  any  education  programs 
until  the  proposed  revenue-sharing  bill. 
or  some  variation  of  it.  is  passed. 


The  President  attempted  to  make  sub- 
stantial  reductions   in   the  impact   aid 
program  last  year.  In  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  fmids  for  these 
programs  were  restored  to  the  level  of 
funding  provided  in  fiscal  year  1971.  In 
other  words,  no  change  was  allowed  m 
fiscal  year  1972,  though  proposals  were 
made  to  specifically  cut  the  program.  At 
present  school  districts  receiving  funds 
under  section  3i  a)  of  Public  Law  874  will 
i-eceive  100-percent  funding  if  students 
qualifying   under   3ia)    constitute  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  school  population. 
Otherwise,  the  school  receives  90  percent 
of  its  entitlement  for  such  students.  Un- 
der section  3(b'.  a  school  district  re- 
ceived 73  percent  of  its  entitlement  un- 
der the  fiscal  year  1972  act.  This  73-per- 
cent figure  is  the  crucial  battleground 
and  has  been  for  the  last  2  years.  The 
President    is   proposing    to    reduce    this 
category  to  zero  percent,  except  for  the 
children     of     military     personnel     and 
Indians, 

I  applaud  tlie  effort  to  place  the  high- 
est priority  on  areas  affected  by  miliUi-y 
personnel  and  Indians,  and  will  support 
such  an  effort.  But  Uris  should  be  done  as 
an  additional  item,  and  not  at  the  un- 
necessaiy  expense  of  other  parts  of  the 
impact  aid  program.  I  will  not  supix)rt 
an  effort  to  take  any  funds  away  from 
the  category  of  military  personnel  and 
Indians.  But  it  is  not  necessai-y  to  make 
this  choice.  All  pajts  of  the  program 
should  be  funded. 

I  understand  the  motivation  to  re- 
structure the  impact  aid  program;  there 
are  some  school  districts,  particularly 
tho.se  surrounding  Washington,  D,C,. 
that  do  not  seem  to  merit  the  money 
they  get  under  this  program.  We  should 
not,  however,  harm  innocent  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  children  they  serve  by 
using  a  rather  inept  measure  to  achieve 
such  a  change.  If  the  basic  law  is  wrong, 
then  let  us  change  it  and  do  a  proper  job. 
The  present  proposal  by  the  administra- 
tion would  harm  many  districts  that  de- 
serve the  money  they  are  recei\ing.  A 
better  cure  should  be  foimd. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conunittee,  since  it  is  the  first 
to  take  action,  would  redress  this  in- 
equity immediately.  If  it  does  not,  then 
I  would  hope  for  floor  amendments  in  the 
Houi^e  or  amendments  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. I  would  be  prepared  to  support 
such  amendments  all  the  way  through  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  two  documents:  the  first 
is  an  explanation  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  proposed  action  and  a  de- 
scription of  an  accompanying  table:  the 
second  item  is  the  table  for  the  State  of 
Utah  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  Education 
The  President's  budget  for  1973  proposes 
a  revised  methixl  of  distributing  Impacted 
Area  Aid  fund.';  under  existing  legislation 
The  budget  requests  $415  million  for  1973 
compared  with  .S592.6  million  appropriated 
i:i  1972,  'While  this  is  a  reduction  of  $177.6 
million,  the  distribution  planned  w,,->uld  re- 


turn this  program  to  the  original  intent  of 
the  legislation. 

Initially  this  program  was  created  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  school  districts 
heavily  impacted  by  children  associated  with 
Federal  government  operation.s.  primarily 
military.  Gradually,  over  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  concept  of  providing  funds  to  off- 
set the  loss  of  tax  revenue  In  districts  heavily 
impacted  by  the  military  has  eroded  and  has 
developed  into  a  situation  where  heavily  im- 
pacted school  districts  constitute  less  than 
half  of  the  districts  receiving  aid  under  the 
program.  Moreover.  Increasing  amount,s  of 
money  are  l>eing  provided  for  the  children 
of  Federal  employees  who  reside  in  the  "im- 
pacted" school  districts  ai:d  who  contribute 
;o  the  financing  of  the  school  systems 
tiirough  the  IocaI  UTXing  system.  Just  as  do 
iheir  neighbors  who  do  not  work  for  the 
Federal  government. 

The  197a  budget  proposal  attempts  to  re- 
uirn  the  progam  to  its  original  emphasis  and 
Will  provide  100  percent  of  entitlement  for 
milit.try  dependents  and  Indian  clilldreu 
whose  parents  work  or  reside  on  Federal 
property.  The  budget  also  provides  a  hard- 
ship provision  to  ensure  that  no  impacted 
dl.'trict  in  1973  receives  less  tlian  55  percent 
of  their  1972  total  school  budget  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  In  Impacted  area  aid. 

Actual  data  on  the  number,  composition 
(military,  Indian,  civilian),  and  per  pupil 
cxpendiiure.s  for  the  1973  school  vear  wUl  not 
be  available  until  after  the  1973  school  year 
is  completed  Infomiatlon  on  1972  is  now' be- 
ing collected  from  npplicaiions  submitted  by 
each  Impacted  school  di-strlct  Tlierefore,  It  is 
not  possible  at  this  time  to  develop  a  reli- 
able estimate  of  each  school  district's  pay- 
ment for  1972  or  1973. 

However,  to  Illustrate  how  the  budget  will 
aliect  each  school  di.strict,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caUor:  compiled  aciual  data  lor  1971  and 
ilicii  applied  to  this  data,  the  method  of 
payment  currently  in  elTect  for  1972  and  the 
proi)o£ed  method  of  payment  for  1973.  This 
IS  essentially  the  information  contained  In 
tiic  attached  report.  The  1971  data  on  which 
both  payanent  plans  are  based  were  obtained 
from  the  local  .school  di.urlcts'  applications 
ni  1971  and  from  additional  Information  on 
children  of  Uniformed  Services  personnel  for 
each  school  district  supplied  to  the  Office  of 
Education  from  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. Reports  were  received  from  all  Juris- 
dictions except  Massachusetts  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands, 

In  the  attached  report,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  project  the  1971  actual  data 
to  1972  or  1973  for  each  school  district.  Such 
projections  are  dependent  on  specific  condi- 
tions in  each  district  relating  to  changes  in 
pupil  enrollment,  per  pupil  costs,  and  total 
sch(X)l  e.\penditures 

For  the  purpc«es  of  compiling  the  attached 
report,  1971  data  have  been  used  to  compute 
payments  under  the  funding  arratigement 
provided  lii  the  1972  appropriations  and  as 
proposed  in  the  1973  budget.  Each  column 
contained  in  the  report  is  explained  as  fol- 
lows , 

"A  Payment.  1972  Appropriation"  A  en- 
titlement at  90%  if  A  children  comprise  les,s 
than  25'  of  total  children  In  the  school  dis- 
trict or  A  entitlement  at  1009,  If  A  children 
;oinpr;.se  25',    or  more  of  total  children, 

■A  payment.  1973  proposal":  A  entitlement 
at  100';.  Includes  any  B(l)  Indian  children 
as  .A  children. 

■  B   payment,   1972  Appropriation":   B  en- 

tltle;nent  at  73' ,  . 

"B  payment.  1973  proposal":  Entitlement 
lor  military  dependent  B  chUdren  at  100',. 

"5"r  of  TCE";  5-;  of  1970-71  total  current 
expenditures  as  estimated  by  school  districts 
on  1971  applications 

■Hardship":  Amount  of  difference  between 
1973  and  1972  payments  that  exceed.s  5',  of 
total  current  expenditures. 
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state  Apl.  No.  and  school  district  name 


(A)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(A)  payment 
1973  prop. 


(B)  payment 
1972  appro. 


(B)  payment 
1973  prop. 


5  percent 
TCE 


Hafdstiip 


Total 
(A)-(B) 

1972  appro. 


Total 

(A)^(B) 

tiard.  1973 


45,651 

5,552 

10,  795 

925 

1,850 

30.  537 

337 

22. 620 

925 

1.541 

127.  083 

0 

17  890 

2  466 

0 

0 

294,  405 

925 

0 

5,243 

392. 048 

7,093 

I         0 


50,  724 

6,169 

11.995 

1.028 

2.056 

33,  930 

342 

22. 620 

1.028 

1,713 

141.547 

0 

19.  878 

2,741 

0 

0 

294, 405 

1,028 

0 

5,826 

43d,  609 

7,882 

0 


32,  399 

14,  760 

31.023 

54,040 

29.  772 

309. 479 

108.955 

3,002 

49.  161 

42,781 

126,  844 

672.  498 

996.113 

17.888 

5.879 

102.  826 

31.648 

19.389 

71.052 

14, 135 

1,419,428 

86.689 

28.  521 


171 

0 

342 

685 

3.427 

8,568 

24,  333 

0 

5,554 

2.056 

1.542 

19.363 

0 

0 

0 

5,140 

171 

0 

5,312 

585 

117.310 

342 

8,053 


Congressional  DiUrict  Total  (23). 


967. 8S6         1.040.521         4,268.282 


UTAH  (002) 


Congressional  District  total  (11). 
Sutetotii  (31)..., ........ 


,10.795 

I      616 

I         0 

0 

1,233 

0 

0 

210.984 

307 

24.676 

0 

248.611 

TaiMw" 


11,995 

685 

0 

0 

1.370 

0 

0 

235.112 

342 

27.418 

0 

276.922 


61.045 

4.002 

4.503 

107, 955 

2.251 

21,390 

566. 795 

430. 194 

10,757 

278,456 

46,  034 

1,  533,  382 


203. 054 


199 

0 

171 

0 
685 
570 


2 

37, 870 
4  798 
1.199 

37,527 
0 


82, 352 
25,  010 
41,635 
38, 642 

93,  640 
271.  395 
439,  OdO 

13,865 
285,  081 

70, 169 
129,794 
48!  2lD 
i36  590 

21,233 

21.578 
135.  499 

89,  525 

6b  425 
219, 220 

30,  250 
951,725 

45  982 
131,611 

4.220.586 


121,427 
31.197 
13,099 

677  296 

41,087 

99,804 

1  546.552 

211.223 

76,  706 

1  320,273 

167,834 


a 

0 

0 
14.610 

0 
26.  123 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

171  920 

457,  435 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

306.  932 

39,  576 

0 

1,016,596 


78,050 

20,312 

41,818 

54,  %5 

3!  622 

340,015 

109  252 

25  622 

50,  086 

44,  322 

253.927 

672  498 

1  014  003 

20.  3o4 

5,879 

102,826 

326,  053 

20,314 

71,052 

19  378 

1.811,475 

93,782 

28,521 

5.  236.  138 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
190,045 
0 
0 
0 


4.406.498 


190,045 


71.840 

4.618 

4,503 

107.955 

3.484 

21,390 

566,  795 

641,178 

11,054 

303,132 

45,  034 

1.781,993 


1.317.443        5.801,664 


8,627,084 


1.206,641         7.018,131 


50,  895 

5,  169 

12,337 

16,323 

5,483 

68,621 

24,675 

22.620 

6,682 

3,769 

143,  089 

191  283 

477,313 

2.741 

0 

5,140 

294  o76 

1  028 

5  312 

6,511 

859,751 

47  800 

8,033 

2,  260, 171 


13,  194 

585 

171 

0 

2,055 

2,570 

37,870 

429,955 

1  541 

54,945 

0 

552,986 

2,  8l3.1l57 


SEABEDS  TREATY 


The 


1-.   HUMPHREY.   Mr.   President,   an 
orial  in  the  April  isbue  of  the  Na- 
tioiial  Park.s  and  Conservation  magazine 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  The 
cle  discusses  in  some  detail  the  im- 
ance  of  agreeing  on  a  convention  for 
regulation    and    protection    of    the 
At  this  moment  the  Scabeds  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  is  meet- 
and  as  negotiations  proceed  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  not  bar- 
away  its  proposal.  In  fact,  the  need 
be  to  strengthen  it. 

article  I  have  referred  to  makes 

point   very   well,   particularly   with 

rd  to  the  lapid  e.-tablishment  of  a 

Id  agency  to  control  the  use  of  the 

eabeds.  The  United  Nations  Conference 

he  Law  of  the  Sea  meets  in  1973  and, 

the   deadline   is   approaching 

agreement    on    a    Seabeds    Treaty. 

re   are   many  difficulties   which  still 

nccU  to  be  ironed  out.  We  should  give 

delegation  our  strongest  support  and 

IV  attention  to  the  importance  of  this 

vention  as  part  of  an  international 

paign  to  save  our  environment 

r.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 

;  that  the  article  from  National  Park.> 

Conservation  magazine  be  printed  in 

Record. 

Tll'iere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  Lin:  of  the  Se.*s 
Pj-esldent    Nixon's    farslghted    and    com- 
mei  dable  proposal  of  two  year.s  ago  for  the 
'    ishment  of  a  world  regime  for  the  reg- 
la<lon  of  mineral  extraction  from  the  .sea- 
may  be  headed  for  trouble.  As  we  write. 


the  March  sessions  of  the  Seabeds  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations,  to  whicli  the 
Unlied  States  submitted  its  proposals,  are 
about  to  convene.  The  tJ.S.  delegation  may  be 
severely  handicapped  m  the  negotiations  by 
domestic  opfwsuion. 

.\head  will  be  further  aesslons  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee next  summer,  and  thereafter  the 
projected  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  in  1973  The  fate  of  the  President's 
proposal,  and  the  outcome  of  the  Conference 
Itself,  cculd  'oe  .^tlled  In  Committee,  long 
before  tl-.e  Conference,  and  settled  adversely. 

The  original  plan  embodied  in  the  Pres- 
ident's st.itement  of  May  23.  1970.  und  made 
more  specific  in  a  Draft  Convention  deposited 
with  the  U,N,  Seabeds  Committee  on  August 
3,  1970,  contemplated  that  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  se.ibed  beyond  the  200-meter 
deptii  line  would  become  the  common  herit- 
age of  mankind.  .\  world  Authority  would  be 
established  to  license  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation in  the  Common  Heritage  Zone. 
Witiiin  the  main  zone,  along  the  coasts,  and 
c  ;mpri.^ing  the  continental  shelves  and 
marrtns,  a  Trusteeship  Zone  would  be  es- 
tablished, in  which  the  licensing  powers  of 
the  .'\uthority  would  1)€  exercised  in  trtist 
bv  the  coastal  stat-es. 

The  Authority  would  consist  of  an  As- 
.sembly.  Includlnij  representatives  of  all  Sig- 
natories, a  Covincil.  a  Tribunal,  and  a  Sec- 
retariat. The.-;e  organs  would  exercise  11- 
censine;.  revenue-collecting,  rule-making,  in- 
spection, enforcement,  adjudicative,  and  rev- 
enue-sharing powers.  Revenues  from  li- 
censing would  accrue  in  part  to  the  expenses 
cf  "he  .\uthority.  makinsj  It  an  autonomous 
world  agency,  but  in  the  main  to  develop- 
ment  aid   for   the   less   affluent    nations. 

In  a  world  compressed  into  a  nelehbor- 
'nood  by  the  accelerating  technologies  of 
transportation  and  communication,  threat- 
ened by  lethal  armament.-;,  deadly  pollu- 
tion, famine,  and  overcrowding,  the  national 
security   and    national    interests   of   all    na- 


tions, including  those  of  the  United  States, 
compel  the  prompt  emergence  of  world  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. 

For  our  part,  in  the  NPCA,  we  endorsed 
the  President's  proposals  wholeheartedly  by 
editorial  in  our  issue  of  August,  1970.  There 
was  widespread  press  and  other  approval 
throughout  the  Nation.  Opposition,  however, 
also  gathered  rapidly. 

Existing  International  conventions  assert 
the  right  of  coastal  states  to  exploit  the 
mineral  resources  of  tiie  seas  along  their 
.siiores.  out  to  tlie  200-nieter  depth  line  and 
as  far  beyond  within  the  continental  mar- 
gins as  technology  can  reach.  A  decade  ago 
the  200-meter  depth  might  have  been  the 
technological  limit.  This  Is  no  longer  true, 
and  the  line  is  now  largely  meaningless  to 
nations  like  the  United  States  with  equlp- 
ni'^'iit   to  go  much  farther  if  they  choose. 

A  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
(.'li  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  held  hearings 
after  the  President  advanced  his  proposal, 
and  pronounced  in  effect,  in  a  report  dated 
December  21,  1970,  that  the  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  forbade  assent  to 
the  200-meter  line  limitation.  The  oil  indus- 
try, looking  toward  the  next  round  in  the 
galloping  exploitation  and  exhaustion  of  our 
national  reserves  of  petrolevim.  seems  to  have 
mounted  a  strong  attack  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Environmentalists  the 
world  over  should  organize  effective  counter- 
Initiatives. 

The  growing  pollution  of  the  seas  imperils 
the  survival  of  man.  Surely  It  is  common 
knowledj;e  that  the  Mediterranean  may  be 
dyit.g.  the  Baltic  in  terminal  Illness.  Some 
experts  believe  that  the  oceans,  the  cradle 
of  life,  from  which  life  would  have  to  renew 
Itself  again  if  defeated  on  the  continents, 
may  be  dead  within  25  years  if  present  trends 
continue. 

The  living  creatures  of  the  oceans  can  now 
be  pursued  and  exploited  with  the  aid  ff 
the  most  advanced  technologies,  unknown  a 
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dozen  years  ago.  They  can  be  gravely  de- 
pleted, or  e\en  wiped  out.  and  the  food  re- 
sources of  a  hungry  world  can  be  gr.'aily  re- 
duced. 

The  surviving  ocean  mammals  arc  im- 
periled everywhere.  Species  which  oflfer  no 
exploitative  profit  idolpnins.  porpoises)  are 
none  the  less  endangered  iricidentally  in  the 
capture  of  lucrative  speeies,  Man's  ecologi- 
cal foundations,  the  foundations  of  all  life  in 
tne  e>?osphere.  are  shaken. 

-■^ble  students  of  international  law  and  re- 
sources management,  practical,  experienced, 
prtident  men.  concerned  for  the  national  se- 
cvirity  and  the  national  interests  of  America, 
would  strengthen  the  President's  proposals, 
rather  than  weaken  them.  In  effect  by  en- 
larging the  World  Heritage  Zone  for  environ- 
ment al  protection  purposes  up  to  low-water 
mark.  We  concur  in  the  recommendation, 
and  hope  that  the  world  environmental 
movement  may  take  that  position.  The  Trus- 
teeship Zone  could  be  moved  back  to  the 
landward  side  of  the  200-meter  depth  line 
only. 

Most  of  the  life  of  the  seas  occurs  in  the 
continental  margins;  the  estuaries,  remote 
from  the  deep  seiis.  are  the  rich  breeding 
grounds  of  the  simpler  marine  organisms 
on  which  the  structure  of  life  Is  built  in  the 
oceans.  Pollution  from  oil  drilling,  always  a 
menace,  capable  of  but  jiartial  containment 
at  best,  will  be  a  greater  clanger  In  the  terri- 
torial seas  than  the  deep  oceans. 

The  destructive  exploitation  of  fish  re- 
oiirces,  benefitting  none  but  the  most  rapa- 
cious commerce,  and  that  but  briefly,  occurs 
heavily  near  the  coast.  The  protection  of  the 
men  and  industries,  and  of  the  ultimate 
consumers,  who  live  by  this  commerce  and 
these  commodities,  requires  rational  and 
considerate  regtilation  by  a  strong  world 
agency. 

The  problems  of  marine  pollution  from 
the  land  would  remain.  The  proposed  Au- 
thority should  be  given  the  function  of 
convening  conferences,  developing  model  na- 
tional laws,  recommending  economic  and  fi- 
nancial methods  of  mutual  aid,  and  looking 
toward  enforceable  covenants  to  deal  with 
the  issue  expeditiously. 

For  the  less  affluent  countries,  the  urge 
toward  accelerated  agricultural  production 
and  rapid  industrialization  will  work  against 
environmental  protection  unless  compensa- 
tory financing  can  be  provided  from  the 
World  Community  on  the  basis  of  the  gross 
national  product  of  each  nation.  The  more 
affluent  countries,  which  can  afford  to  give 
such  help,  should  understand  that  their 
own  survival  depends  upon  such  financing. 

The  objectives  for  which  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N.  Seabeds  Committee  should 
be  bargaining  in  the  Seabeds  Committee,  and 
for  which  it  should  have  strong  support,  are 
obviou.?:  r.cces.s  for  our  commercial  and  naval 
fleets  through  straits  within  territorial  seas 
(whether  12  or  200  miles);  access  also  for 
our  distant-water  fishing  fleets  (tuna, 
shrimp,  etci;  protection  for  our  anadromous 
fisheries  In  areas  remote  from  our  coasts 
(the  Atlantic  salmon  off  Iceland);  a  share 
through  a  w.orUl  a<?ency  In  the  mineral 
wealth,  including  petroleum,  of  the  conti- 
nental margins  of  other  continents;  and 
revenue  raising  systems  to  finance  the  pro- 
posed .\uthority  and  provide  funds  for  tech- 
nical and  economic  assistance  to  help  the 
less  affluent  nations  get  on  their  own  feet 
f  nd  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

For  a  good  bargain  In  these  matters  the 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  accept 
world  agency  controls  over  all  marine  re- 
sotirces  exploration  and  exploitation  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  the  President  and 
farther,  with  the  ngencv  having  direct  au- 
thority seaward  of  tlie  200-meter  depth  line, 
and  the  coastal  states  having  trust  author- 
ity landward  of  that  line  to  the  low-water 
line.   The   United   States   would   have   great 
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negotiating  strength  in  such  a  position  and 
could  bring  about  the  creation  of  the  neces- 
sary world  agency  rapidly.  Domestic  opposi- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  such  a  world 
agency  weakens  the  bargaining  position  of 
the  United  States  and  endangers  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  national  interests. 

The  President  s  plan  Is  a  good  and  neces- 
siiry  plan;  It  needs  only  to  be  strengthened. 
There  sliould  be  no  retreat  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation In  the  Seabeds  Conmiittee  negotia- 
tions; more  expansive  claims  should  be  as- 
serted. The  Administration  which  fathered 
the  plan  should  stand  by  It  and  reinforce  it. 
The  Interests  which  are  opposed  to  It  should 
examine  their  responsibilities  to  this  Nation 
and  to  mankind. 

Anthony  Wayne  SMirn 


CONSUMERISM 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  Decem- 
ber. A.  Edward  Miller,  president  of  the 
Berlitz  Schools  of  Languages,  gave  a 
speech  entitled  "The  Mythology  of  Con- 
sumerism" at  an  Association  of  National 
Advertiser's  Workshop  en  Research  on 
Copy  Effectiveness  and  Consumer  Re- 
sponse. I  would  hke  to  put  Mr.  Millers 
remarks  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks because  I  find  them  rather  inter- 
esting. 

I  think  it  ■would  be  appropriate,  how- 
ever, for  me  to  comment  on  consumerism 
in  general.  Some  date  the  dawning  of  the 
modern  consumer  movement  with  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  special  consumer 
message  10  years  ago.  In  that  message 
the  President  reminded  Congress  that 
consumers  are  the  largest  economic 
group  in  the  country,  accounting  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  spending.  He  urged  that  the 
Federal  Govei-nment  be  alert  to  consumer 
needs  and  advance  the  consumer's  in- 
terest. And  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to 
the  consumer,  the  President  proclaimed 
four  basic  rights. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Miller's  comments,  I 
believe  that  those  four  basic  consumer 
rights  serve  to  shape  every  piece  of  con- 
sumer legislation  that  rv-tsses  before  us. 
Those  rights?  First,  the  right  to  safety— 
to  be  protected  against  the  marketing  of 
goods  which  are  hazardous  to  health  or 
life:  second,  the  right  to  be  informed — 
to  be  protected  against  fraudulent, 
deceitful  or  grossly  misleading  informa- 
tion, advertising,  labeling,  or  other  prac- 
tices, and  to  be  given  the  facts  needed  to 
make  an  informed  choice:  third,  the 
right  to  choose — to  be  assured,  wherever 
possible,  access  to  a  variety  of  products 
and  services  at  competitive  prices  and  in 
those  industries  in  -ivhich  competition  is 
not  workable  and  in  which  Government 
I'egulations  are  substituted,  an  insurance 
of  satisfactory  quality  and  service  at  fair 
prices;  fourth,  the  right  to  be  heard— 
to  be  assured  that  consumer  interest  will 
receive  full  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion in  the  fonnulation  of  governmental 
policy  and  fair  expeditious  treatment  in 
its  administrative  tribimals. 

Although  that  was  1962,  it  took  Con- 
gress until  1966  to  produce  the  first 
breakthrough  in  consumer  legislation. 
That  was  the  year  of  the  auto  safety 
law,  the  truth  In  packaging  legislation 
and  the  year  of  the  emergence  of  Ralph 
Nader. 

In  the  intervening  period,  the  Congress 
has  produced  not  only  the  automobile 


and  tire  safety  legislation  and  the  pack- 
aging law,  but  flammable  fabrics  legisla- 
tion, hazardous  substances,  toy  safety 
legislation,  natural  gas  pipline  and  elec- 
tronic product  radiation  legislation,  the 
act  banning  broadcast  cigarette  adver- 
tising, the  law  authorizing  the  creation 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  and  laws  requiring  investigation 
of  flaw.--  in  our  system  ot  automobile 
in,-urance. 

Just  last  year,  the  Senate  passed  legis- 
lation to  strengthen  the  Federal  Trade 
Con-miission  and  to  insure  meaningful 
product  warranties.  ,as  well  as  legislation 
to  establish  systematic  limits  on  escalat- 
ing cost  on  automobile  repairs. 

To  what  docs  American  industry  owe 
this  outpouring  of  apparently  punitive 
lei;islation?  Is  it  simply  political  oppor- 
tunism and  demagoguery  as  some  busi- 
nessmen have  sug:jested?  Is  it  less  a  re- 
sponse to  demonstrated  consumer  needs 
and  more  an  exploitation  by  politicians 
of  irrational  consumer  fears  and 
l.irejudices? 

The  set  upon  businessmen  Is  free,  of 
cour.se.  to  take  lefuge  in  that  comforting 
belief,  but  in  my  judgment  the  forces 
unlea.'^hed  and  the  pursuit  of  these  legis- 
lative goals  over  the  past  half  decade 
have  presented  a  rather  fundamental 
change  in  public  conscioitncss  and  at- 
titudes toward  the  basic  pri\ate  and 
public  mstiiutions  serving  our  society. 

Mr.  Pre.>idt'nt.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Miller's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MYTHuLOliV  or  CONSUMERISIVI 

(By  A.  Edward  Miller) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  small  school. 
1'.  was  a  good  school.  It  had  a  young  and 
active  headmaster.  He  lo\ed  his  school  and 
he  loved  his  students.  He  was  Interested 
and  lu\olved  in  every  aspect  of  his  school 
so  no  detail  was  too  small  to  escape  his 
attention. 

Early  one  morning  he  was  In  front  or  the 
school  supervising  the  laying  of  concrete  for 
a  new  sidewalk.  The  Job  was  almost  com- 
plete when  two  youngsters  on  the  way  Into 
school  could  not  resist  putting  a  footprint 
into  the  still  wet   concrete. 

W'hen  the  headmajier  saw  tbls  he  flipped. 
He  grabbed  the  two  youngsters  by  the  back 
of  their  necks — held  them  In  mld-alr  scream- 
ing hysterically — "You  monsters — you  mis- 
erable brats" — and  proceeded  to  knock  their 
heads  together 

At  this  point  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
two  small  monsters  observed  the  hysteria 
and  Joined  In  screaming  at  the  headmaster. 
"Sir" — she  exclaimed  "I  have  never  seen 
such  violent  behavior.  At  the  last  parent 
teacher  meeting  I  heard  you  preach  about 
love— love  for  learning-  -love  for  each  and 
every  student — this  doesn't  look  like  love 
to  me." 

The  headmaster  dropped  the  two  Utile 
boys — turned  to  her  and  said  "Madam — -I 
was  speaking  about  love  In  the  abstract — not 
in  the  concrete  " 

Today  I'd  like  to  talk  about  consumerism 
in  the  concrete  not  In  the  abstract  In  my 
previous  reincarnation — before  foreign  lau- 
gtuiges — I  was  In  the  dictionary  business.  I 
got  in  the  habit  of  looking  things  up.  I  de- 
cided I  better  look  up  the  title  of  this  talk — 
■The  Mrthology  of  Consumerism." 

Willie  It  has  a  nice  cultural  somewhat  con- 
troversial ring  to  it — but  what  does  It  really 
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met  .n?  My  favorite  dictionary  tells  me  that 
my  bology  m«ans — the  science  or  study  of 
my  hs  or  a  telling  of  tales  and  legends — or 
I  ook  or  collection  of  myths.  What  are 
my  hs?  A  traditional  story  of  unknown  au- 
ostensibly  with  a  historical  basis 
serving  to  explain  some  phenomenon  of 
the  origin  of  man  or  the  customs. 
institutions,  religious  rites,  etc.  of  a  people — 
fictitious  story  or  unscientific  account, 
theory,  belief,  etc.  Finally — myths  usually 
ve  the  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes^ — 
the  advent  of  the  deification  of  Ralph 
to  replace  Marshall  McLuhan  sud- 
denly became  clear. 

then   mOved   on    to   "consumerism."   To 
chagrin  there  was  no  such  word  In  the 
Webster's   New   World   Dictionary    The 
I  could  come   was   "consume".  That 
'to  destroy;  to  do  away  with,  to  use; 
i^nd  wastefully.  to  squander,  to  eat  or 
up.  devour,  to  absorb  completely."  All 
lese  add  up  to  a  fairly  strong  set  of  nega- 
statements  for  what  Is  essentially  a  posi- 
process  and   a  basic   Ingredient   of   our 
cycle  and  our  economic  processes. 
What  does  this  all  add  up  to?  I  guess  I'll 
illlng  you  some  phoney  or  fictional  stones 
jontiflcal   fashion   about   waste    and   de- 
Perhape   that    comes   closer    than 
eithfcr  of  us  like  to  explaining  and   under- 
standing   the    consumerism    movement 
Hiving  been  frustrated   by  my   very   own 
onary  I  decided  that  this  was  too  con- 
7  a  thing  for  dictionaries.   Instead 
into  more  recent  history.  I  didn't  go 
'ar  back  when  I  discovered  a  rather  m- 
terej  ting   message    to    the    Congress    of    the 
Unified   States   made   by   President   John    F 
y  on  March  15,  1962.  Surprisingly  this 
almost  a  decade  ago  and  I  suspect  this 
forgotten    message   may    have   given 
to  the  Consumerism  movement    It  was 
A  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Pro- 
Ion  for  the  Consumer."  In   his  opening 
President    Kennedy    stated    that 
are  the  largest   economic   group 
economy.  "Two-thirds  of  all  spending 
le  economy  is  by  consumers    But  thev 
only  Important  group  in  the  economy 
are    not    effectively    organized     whose 
are  often  not  heard." 
delineated  consumer  problems  in  term.s 
products,  exorbitant  prices,  drugs 
are  unsafe  or  worthless  and  the  need 
freedom  of  choice  on  an  Informed  basis 
made  some  Interesting  comments  which 
have  the  ring  of  wisdom  and  truth — 
a  decade  later.  The  reasons  for  the 
for  Increasing  consumer  protection  were 
parttfjularly  Interesting— first  the  match  of 
the    increasing    Unper- 
nature  of  marketing  with  particular 

of  mass  advertising. 
proposed  a  four-point  bill  of  consumer 
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rhe  right  to  safety 
rhe  right  to  be  Informed 
rhe  right  to  choose 
rhe  right  to  be  heard 
Th  It  bill  of  consumer  rights  has  stood  up 
remarkably  well   during  this  decade — Indl- 
catln;  their  basic  wisdom. 

However,  I  thought  It  might  be  Interest- 
ing t)  get  a  contemporary  slant  on  the  phe- 
nom(  non  of  consumerism  so  I  wrote  to   14 
I  ;htful  leaders  of  the  consumerism  move- 
t  asking  them  to  give  me  a  simple  deflnl- 
)f  consumerism.  The  replies  were  Inter- 
and  revealing. 
Ralph  Nader  replied  with  a  6-page  talk  on 
P\iture    of    the    Coiisumer    Movement. 
.  he  did  not  attempt  to  define  con- 


ippears  consumerism  Is  almost  impos- 
to  define  because  It  means  different 
i  to  different  people.  As  one  respondent 
«d — consimierlsm  means  a  chaotic, 
ilng.  Insatiable  antl-buslness  move- 
to    many    buslneesmen.    It    means    a 


strong,   revolutionary   uprising   for  "rights" 
to  many  constmier  advocates. 

Mr.  Woodrow  Wirsig,  head  of  the  Metro- 
politan N.Y.  Better  Business  Bureau,  defines 
consumerism  as  increasing  consciousness 
among  all  of  us — businessmen,  professionals 
and  workers — that  we  must  do  better  in  our 
own  production  of  products  and  services  so 
that  we  can  become  more  satisfied  consum- 
ers of  products  and  services. 

The  response  from  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  was  simple —  The  growing  framework 
for  expectations  against  which  consumers 
view  business  behavior."  Perhaps  too  simple. 
Dr.  Nelson  Poote  who  heads  the  Sociology 
Department  of  Hunter  College,  and  a  former 
businessman  writes  "consumerism  is  the 
term  which  refers  to  the  general  tenor  of 
various  public  critics  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices purchased  by  consumers  which  fall  In 
quality  below  their  reasoioable  expectations. 
These  critics  bear  down  especially  hard  on 
businessmen  and  corporations  with  the  Im- 
plication at  times  of  deliberate  cheating  or 
Injury;  other  critics  on  the  other  hand,  criti- 
cize government  agencies,  professors  and 
even  non-profit  organizations. 

Another  thoughtful  response  from  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Blum  who  Is  Director  of  the  Program  for 
the  Study  of  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  defines  consumerism  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  that  studies  consumer 
affalirs  which  Includes  the  interaction  be- 
tween a  buyer  and  seller  as  well  as  the  af- 
fairs that  develop  as  a  result  of  buyer-seller 
transactions  but  which  are  broader  In  icope 
and  Involve  large  numbers  of  people  as  well 
as  social  Issues,  ecology,  etc. 

His  Irrepressible  .=^nse  of  humor  comes  to 
the  fore  In  further  definitions — like  "Execu- 
tives believe  that  consumerism  means  that 
they  appoint  a  lady  who  Is  often  pretty  as  the 
Director  and  that  solves  all  problems.  Gov- 
ernment uses  this  ploy  too,  but  the  lady  la 
less  pretty  and  makes  Iota  of  speeches." 

One  of  the  prettiest  lady  consumerlsts  in 
government  provided  nie  with  a  rather  direct 
and  effective  definition  "The  organization  of 
citizens  throughout  the  country  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  are  treated  fairly  by  mer- 
chants." 

An  equally  attractive  Washington  con- 
sumerlat  provided  a  rather  thorough  and 
sotind  definition.  "ConsumerLsm  !s  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  a  challenge  to 
buslnesa  to  live  up  to  its  full  potential — to 
give  consumers  what  Is  promised,  to  be  hon- 
est, to  give  people  a  product  that  will  work 
and  that  la  reasonably  safe,  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  legitimate  complaints,  to  provide  In- 
formation concerning  the  relevant  quality 
chajuoterlstlcs  of  a  product,  to  take  into  cf)n- 
slderatlon  the  ecoloplcal  and  environmental 
ramifications  of  a  company  decision,  and  to 
rettirn  to  the  basic  principle  up>on  which  so 
much  of  our  nation's  business  was  struc- 
tured— 'satisfaction  euaranteed,  or  your 
money  back.'  " 

John  Mack  Carter  who  edits  the  Ladles 
Home  Journal  defines  consumerism  as  "the 
skill  each  of  us  exercises  in  responsibly  Judg- 
ing the  VEilue  of  prc<lucts  and  services  for 
purchase." 

Dr.  Herbert  Krugmau  of  General  Electric; 
"A  trend  of  opinion  which  would  change  the 
character  of  the  market  plac«  from  one  in 
which  the  buyer's  fear  of  having  made  an 
Inappropriate  purchase  outwels^hed  the  sell- 
er's fear  of  having  made  an  inappropriate 
sale — to  one  In  which  the  seller's  fear  out- 
weighed that  of  the  buyer."  Tliat  definition 
takes  some  defining. 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  all  Ignored 
my  request  for  a  definition.  I  grueas  they  are 
too  busy  working  on  the  700  odd  bUls  lurking 
In  Congress  on  oonsumertat  Issues  to  be  writ- 
ing definitions  on  the  subject. 

So  much  for  definitions.  It  Is  interesting  to 
at  least  superficially  analyze  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  moat  are  oriented  to  opinion  and 


attitude  and  not  toward  behavior.  There  are 

strong  indications  that  the  quality  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  are  deficient.  There  seems 
to  be  unanimity  that  consumerism  Is  a  con- 
sumer responsibility:  There  Is  no  agreement 
on  whether  the  constuner  shotild  look  to  the 
inerchanis  or  the  maker  for  satisfaction.  Fi- 
nally there  is  a  very  proper  concern  with  the 
difference  between  the  aspirations  or  expec- 
tations oif  consumers  and  the  realities  of  the 
world  In  which  they  live. 

As  a  final  note  on  this  subject,  Lou  Harris 
ran  a  recent  national  poU  on  the  subject  of 
oonaumerlsm  for  Life  Magazine  and  despite 
the  dally  headlines  on  the  subject  less  than 
one  half  of  the  p>eople  In  the  country  say 
they  have  heard  of  the  term  consumerism. 
More  people  say  that  they  know  who  Ralph 
Nader  Is — than  said  they  know  about  con- 
sumerism. 

Most  of  oiu-  definitions  tend  to  be  abstrac- 
tions— I  guess  definitions  have  to  be.  There 
are  realities  In  consumerism.  There  are  facts. 
The  act  of  piu'chasing  a  product  or  service  Is 
rooted  In  behavior,  in  action.  Therefore  It  la 
possible  to  make  defixiltlve  measurements  of 
the  extent  to  which  there  are  consimier 
abuses  In  the  market  place.  Do  products  hold 
up  and  function?  Are  products  serviced?  Are 
warranties  honored?  Are  delivery  dates  met? 
Are  financing  charges  honest  and  legal  and 
understood?  I  coiuid  go  on. 

For  some  reason  there  lias  never  been  a 
broad  gauged  systematic  measurement  of 
fitilures  of  products  and  services  to  deliver 
what  has  been  promised.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuing feedback  system  on  the  consiuner  In 
the  market  place.  This  Is  not  a  very  complex 
measurement.  I  am  sure  that  Jtist  about 
every  research  organization  or  department 
represented  In  this  room  Is  capable  of  making 
^uch  measurements — yet  except  in  Isolated 
and  very  specific  cases  and  on  a  very  con- 
fidential basis  these  measizrements  have  not 
been  made.  They  are  not  available  to  busi- 
nessmen, to  consumers,  or  to  legislators. 

I  spent  many  months  In  a  hopeless  attempt 
to  get  the  UiUted  States  Oovernment  to 
measure  the  experiences  of  the  consumer  In 
the  market  place  on  a  soimd  factual  basis.  If 
we  had  this  data  we  could  have  a  sotmd 
basis  for  legislation,  we  would  have  a  basis 
for  persuading  business  to  correct  some 
abuses.  We  wotjld  be  able  to  measure  trends 
and  know  whether  things  are  getting  better 
or  worse.  Perhaps  my  timing  was  vrrong.  Per- 
haps business  was  not  yet  ready  to  put  cali- 
pers on  its  sins.  I  predict  It  wUl  happen 
whether  they  want  It  to  or  not. 

The  national  Better  Business  Biu-eau  has 
organized  an  effort  to  classify  and  to  organize 
the  rather  impressive  volume  of  complaint 
mall  which  they  receive.  That  will  never  give 
us  a  full  perspective  on  the  problem.  There 
are  new  efforts  to  self-dlsclpUne  advertising 
claims  and  copy.  These  are  constructive  ef- 
forts but  they  are  not  substitutes  for  a  sound 
continuing  factual  naUonal  measure  of  what 
Is  happening  to  the  consumer  In  the  market 
place.  It  should  have  the  support  of  each  of 
you  even  though  It  might  uncover  facts  that 
may  reflect  unfavorably  on  your  business  or 
yotu-  Industry.  In  the  long  run  you  will  be 
better  off  dealing  with  fact  and  with  reality 
than  you  will  be  when  poUtlcs  and  opinion 
and  subjective  experience  becomes  the 
dominant  force  that  determines  legislation 
and  control, 

Some  months  ago  I  was  having  my  own 
■A-ar  with  a  major  automotive  company  In 
getting  my  new  car  to  function  as  It  should. 
At  the  peak  of  my  war  I  suddenly  came  to 
the  realization  that  the  automotive  company 
had  no  vested  interest  In  providing  me  with 
I  bad  product  or  poor  service.  The  consumer 
failure  which  I  was  experiencing  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  producer  failure. 

It  Is  very  simple — perhaps  too  simple  a 
'-nncept  Every  consumer  failure  Is  a  function 
of  a  producer  failure.  Ironlcallv  the  consumer 
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and  the  producer  are  one  and  the  same  peo- 
ple. On  the  one  hand  our  failure — as  pro- 
ducers create  a  consumer  problem  for  some- 
one else.  If  we  all  functioned  perfectly  as 
producers  there  would  be  no  consumer  prob- 
lem. 

Let  me  therefore  turn  to  the  subject  of 
producerism.  You  won't  find  that  In  the  dic- 
tionary either,  so  let  me  attempt  a  simple 
definition.  By  producerism  I  mean  the  devel- 
opment of  products  and  services  both  quan- 
titatively and  qualitatively  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  consumer  in  our  society  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  economic  system. 

The  problem  of  producerism  in  my  opinion 
transcends  the  problems  of  consumerism. 
There  are  two  basic  aspects  to  this  problem— 
both  of  which  affect  consumerism.  The  quali- 
tative aspects  of  production  determine  the 
quality  of  the  goods  and  services  which  find 
their  way  into  the  market  place.  In  this  area 
of  consumerism  we  plunge  headlong  into 
the  area  of  subjective  measurements.  When 
does  a  product  become  obsolete?  How  do 
you  set  objective  standards  In  quality?  How 
do  you  measure  quality?  The  problems  of 
(iuallty  are  very  much  related  to  the  problem 
of  consumer  expectations  mentioned  earlier. 
In  this  area  I  think  it  becomes  essential  to 
sort  out  problems  created  by  the  retailer 
from  those  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  manufacturer. 

There  have  been  virtually  no  measure- 
ments of  consumer  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction with  specific  products.  Of  course. 
buying  behavior  Is  a  pretty  good  index  over 
time.  Despite  the  subjectivity  of  the  measure- 
ment problem  I  believe  It  Is  possible  to  get 
meaningful  measurements  of  consumer  at- 
titudes and  behavior.  I  think  that  research 
which  is  being  discussed  on  your  program 
today  is  ample  evidence  that  the  skills  re- 
quired to  make  these  measurements  exist  in 
this  very  room  If  we  could  persuade  Govern- 
ment and  business  to  finance  such  measure- 
ments. Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  beyond 
this  ccnunent  at  this  time. 

There  is  a  second  dimension  to  producer- 
ism as  It  affects  consumerism  which  may 
even  transcend  the  Importance  of  consvmier- 
Ism — that  is  productivity.  By  productivity  I 
mean  the  quantity  of  goods  and  services 
produced  with  a  given  unit  of  labor  or  effort. 
There  are  obviously  two  factors  which  deter- 
mine productivity — one  is  the  skUl  and  mo- 
tivation which  labor  brings  to  the  process, 
the  other  is  the  machinery  or  plant  or  as- 
sembly line  which  capital  investment  brings 
to  the  process.  In  my  non-professional  opin- 
ion the  decline  In  increasing  productivity 
which  settled  into  this  nation  about  the  year 
1966  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of  our  in- 
flationary and  other  economic  ailments. 

Until  1966,  in  each  year  since  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  Increasing  productivity  more 
than  compensated  for  the  Increased  cost  of 
labor  so  there  were  no  Inflationary  pressures. 
Since  1966  the  pattern  of  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity has  been  slower  and  less  certain 
As  an  example  according  to  Business  Week 
output  per  manhour  In  the  private  econ- 
omy rose  less  than  1%  In  1969,  In  1970  it 
rose  only  i/j  f-^.  it  is  now  Indicated  that  is  1971 
'he  productivity  lncrea.se  will  be  4^  . 

If  we  are  to  understand  productivity  I 
think  we  must  do  more  than  simply  measure 
productivity,  we  must  understand  the  varia- 
tions and  the  rea-ons  for  the  variations  from 
year  to  year. 

In  the  last  5  years  in  the  U.S.  output  per 
man  hour  improved  an  average  of  2.1',  per 
.vear.  Average  hourly  compensation  increased 
6';  each  year  so  we  were  losing  the  battle  of 
inflation  to  the  tune  of  4^7  a  year  In  In- 
creased unit  labor  costs.  In  contrast  with 
this  i'-,  figure  In  the  U.S.  the  figure  In  West 
Germany  for  five  years  has  been  3  2';  .  In 
Sw^eden  2,5':  .  In  Japan  0.8',  and  In  Switzer- 
land—no change. 


How  does  this  happen?  How  does  a  na- 
tional economy  which  each  year  since  the 
Industrial  Revolution  managed  to  Increase 
productivity  suddenly  find  Itself  Impotent? 
There  are  a  number  of  possible  reasons. 

One  rather  significant  factor  Is  that  our 
economy  has  been  changing  from  a  product 
economy  to  a  service  economy.  That  tech- 
nology of  mass  production  cannot  be  applied 
as  weU  to  service  Industries  and  activities. 
The  productivity  of  such  a  meeting  as  this 
one  is  a  case  in  point. 

For  another  factor  we  seemed  to  have  run 
out  of  technological  magic  to  keep  offsetting 
the  Increasing  costs  of  labor  with  mechanical 
or  electronic  cost  saving  devices. 

FlnaUy  and  possibly  most  significantly 
there  Is  the  attitude,  or  the  motivation  which 
the  employee  brings  to  his  Job.  I  suspect  that 
there  has  been  substantial  deterioration  in 
employee  attitudes  and  motivation — but  I 
really  don't  know.  The  shocking  thing  Is  that 
no  one  seems  to  know.  This  extends  beyond 
the  Industrial  plant  to  the  college  campus 
and  the  government  offices  and  the  home 
and  family  as  well.  I  think  our  value  system 
as  It  affects  work  attitudes  has  undergone  a 
revolution— but  Al  Toffler  In  "Future  Shock" 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  to  recognize  it. 

I  wanted  to  find  out  how  much  the  govern- 
ment and  Industry  spend  to  research  this 
problem  of  productivity  I  suspected  that 
one  of  the  problems  was  that  we  have  not 
given  the  problem  the  research  attention  It 
deserves. 

A  long  time  ago  I  discovered  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  getting  answers 
to  difficult  questions  Is  to  write  to  your  fav- 
orite Informed  and  Infiuential  Senator,  I 
WTote  to  Senator  Javlts  who  did  indeed  move 
quickly.  He  wrote  to  Mr,  Leon  Greenberg, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Productivity  in  Washington,  To  my 
siu-prlse — no  answer.  I  wrote  again,  but  Mr. 
Greenberg  was  on  vacation.  A  month  went 
by.  I  began  to  wonder  about  the  productiv- 
ity level  of  the  Commission  on  Productivity. 
Finally  he  did  answer  by  telephone.  Believe 
it  or  not,  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity has  no  data  on  the  research  In- 
vestment which  has  been  or  Is  being  made 
by  the  Government  or  Industry  to  improve 
productivity.  When  I  expressed  some  horror 
at  this  state  of  affairs,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  a  little  surprised  too  so  he  turned 
some  researchers  loose.  They  came  up  with  a 
report  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
entitled  "Federal  Funds  for  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Other  Scientific  Activities."  I 
recommend  that  each  of  you  get  and  read 
this  doctunent. 

I  could  not  separate  out  research  on  pro- 
ductivity but  I  did  study  it  enough  to  come 
to  the  reall25ation  that  one  of  our  major 
problems  in  this  area  of  productivity  and  In 
many  other  aspects  of  our  lives  is  that  we  are 
spending  a  woefully  Inadequate  proportion  of 
our  national  resources  on  what  I  call  peo- 
ple research  as  compared  to  physical  science 
research,  I  know  I'm  probably  guilty  of  over- 
simplification but  let  me  give  you  a  few 
facts, 

A  summary  of  Federal  Funds  for  research 
actually  spent  in  the  year  1970  show  that  2 
billion  dollars  were  spent  for  englneermg  sci- 
ence research  $215  million  were  spent  for 
social  scier,ce  research  Over  1  billion  dollars 
were  spent  for  research  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences and  $113  million  was  spent  for  research 
In  psychology.  These  are  10  to  1  raUos  for 
engineering  or  physical  research  compared  to 
social  or  human  research. 

On  a  departmental  basis  the  Department 
of  Defense  spent  $7  billion  $766  million  for 
research  In  1971.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  spent  1  billion  390 
million.  In  contrast  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce had  a  $144  million  expenditure.  When 
the  $144  million  expenditure  Is  analyzed  $82 


million  of  it  was  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  $34  mil- 
lion of  it  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  MarlUme  Administration  gets  $12 
million  and  that  doesn't  leave  much  for  any 
consumer  or  producer  research. 

I  submit  this  is  an  Imbalance  of  a  most 
serious  order. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Research  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  and 
all  other  major  associations  dig  mto  the 
spending  of  the  research  funds  of  the  V£. 
I  beUeve  we  need  a  better  balance  In  the 
spending  of  our  research  resources  I  think 
we  must  make  our  points  of  view  known  and 
effectively  heard  in  Washington.  As  an  ex- 
ample, how  many  of  you  knew  there  as  a 
Commission  on  Productivity  In  Washington? 

I  know  that  a  battle  rages  on  whether  our 
limited  progress  in  productivity  in  recent 
years  is  a  function  of  our  reaching  the  limits 
of  technology — or  reaching  the  limits  for 
capital  Investment  or  whether  we  have 
reached  the  limits  of  human  capacity.  I  sus- 
pect the  answer  is  that  we  have  not  reached 
our  limits  In  any  of  these  three  dimensions. 

I  believe  capital  will  fiow  Into  Investment 
agam,  I  believe  our  technological  develop- 
ment will  continue  because  of  the  great  re- 
search capacity  we  have  turned  loose  on 
space  problems  and  problems  of  combat  will 
ultimately  help  us  in  our  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

However,  no  one  is  turned  on  to  the  prob- 
lems of  people.  People  as  consumers.  Peo- 
ple as  producers.  Frankly,  1  don't  know  why 
you  as  researchers— and  that  Includes  me  as 
a  former  researcher — are  content  to  eat  the 
crumbs  from  the  research  table.  Now  as  never 
before  we  must  understand  human  behavior 
We  must  understand  the  forces  at  work  in 
human  motivation  We  must  understand  the 
forces  at  work  in  our  young  people  We  must 
understand  new  or  changing  value  systems. 
We  must  understand  human  communication. 
All  of  you  have  the  skills  to  make  significant 
contributions  beyond  testing  of  commercials 
or  predicting  the  success  of  a  new  product, 
to  make  in  these  basic  and  important  areas 
of  human  dynamics. 

There  are  fears.  Fears  of  manipulation. 
Fears  of  invasion  of  privacy.  Fears  of  diffi- 
cult measurements  because  dealing  with  the 
human  mind  and  the  human  soul  is  not  a 
very  precise  science.  Perhaps  it  Is  not  a  sci- 
ence. B\it  insight  and  understanding  and 
communications  can  all  be  significantly  Im- 
proved through  the  use  of  your  skills  In 
these  broader  areas 

I  don't  think  you  can  be  coy  or  .^hy  and 
wait  to  be  asked.  I  think  the  leadership  In 
marketing  and  in  psychology  and  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  should  be  demanding  a  decent 
opportunity  to  show  government  and  to  show 
Industry  and  to  show  people — people  as  con- 
sumers and  producers — how  much  they  can 
contribute 

I'm  afraid  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
soap  box  you  so  generously  proffered  to  stray 
a  bit  from  the  subject. 

Let  me  bring  you  back  to  the  beginning 
with  a  last  definition  of  consumerism  which 
more  eloquently  than  I  ever  could  states  the 
need  for  fact  It  is  from  Wade  Nichols  the 
Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping. 

■  Consumerism',  both  in  concept  and  prac- 
Uce.  has  probably  gone  beyond  the  appli- 
cability of  a  single  or  simple  definition  It 
has  become  an  umbrella  made  of  ambiva- 
lence, sheltering  Idealists  and  altriiists  along 
with  opportunists  and  manipulators.  It  cov- 
ers people's  most  basic  needs  and  highest 
legitimate  hopes,  but  also  fronts  for  political 
cynicism,  unrealistic  claims  and  naive  expec- 
tations. This  umbrella,  then,  seems  at  once 
an  Instrument  which  sometimes  fends  off 
the  fallout  of  customer  frustrations — but 
also  sometimes  stabs  the  unwary  In  the  eye 
It  depends  quite  a  lot  upon  whose  hands  it's 
in." 
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D  ^UG  TREATMENT  AND  REHABILI- 
TATION FOR  FEDERAL  OFFEND- 
ERS ON  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE 

Mr.  BAYH.   Mr.  President.  I  wisi"!  to 
ccpniner.d  Senator.'^  ..ho  by  voice  vote  on 
:h  3.   1972,  paa.?ed  S.  2713.  a  bill  to 
ovide   care  lor   narcotic   addicts   and 
-dependent  person.s  who  are  placed 
probation,    released    on    parole,    or 
mfendatonly  released. 

The  bill  'Aas  favorably  reported  by 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Febru- 
29. 
The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
NARA — -vva.s  enacted  by  the  89th 
Cdngress  iia  response  to  the  narcotic 
problem  in  this  Nation  during  the  mid- 
ijO's.  The  act  embraces  the  view  that 
aaircotic  addiction  is  a  disease  that  should 
treated  rather  than  viewed  as  a  mat- 
:or  puiutive  penal  action.  Itc  declara- 
oi  purpose  ui  luvur  of  civil  coimnit- 
nt  for  treatment,  m  lieu  of  prosecu- 
or  sentencing,  was  a  legislative  land- 
rk— a  turning  pomt  in  the  Federal 
•oach  to  drug  addiction 
\t  lea.^t  30  percent  of  the  ll.OUO  people 
luaily  conuuiiLcd  to  seive  sentences 
Fedeial  prison^  have  drug-related 
ouleins.  or  ii-r*e  been  con-.icted  of  drug- 
reliced  crimen  Ho\\e\er.  NARA  excludes 
roUowmy  uuiucu  aied  Federal  ol- 
feiders  from  authorized  rehabilitation 
programs: 

'irst.  All  urteiidei-  '.\au  IS  convicted  oi 
a  Jiirne  of  violence. 

iiecond.  An  offender  -a ho  is  convicted 

unlawfully   importmg   or   selling   or 

spiring  to  import  or  .sell  a  narcotic 

?    unless  the  court  determines  that 

lie  was  for  the  primary  purpose 

[-nabiing  the  offender  to  obtain  a  nar- 

ic  drug  which  he  recjuires  for  his  per- 

ai    -a.^e    necau.>e   o!    his   addiction   to 

ii  drug. 

'I'hird.  An  otfender  atjainst  whom  there 

pending  a  prior  charge  of  ;;   felony 

ch  has  not  been  finally  determined 

A  ho  is  on  piohation  or  whose  sentence 

owmg  conviction  on  such  a  charge, 

nciudlng  any  tinip  on  parole  or  ni.mda- 

relea.se.  ha.->  not  been  fully  served: 

'.ided.  That  aii  .offender  on  probation, 

c.  or  inandatory  release  shall  be  m- 

Ivtied   if    ihe   authority   authori;;ed   to 

re   his  return   to  custody  con.sents 

lii.  commitment. 

rth.  An  offender  -aIio  has  been  con- 
ed of  a  felony  on  two  or  more  pnor 
sions. 

nth.  An  ofTt^nder  who  has  been  com- 
tcd  under  title  I  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
;  Rehabilitation  Act  of  195C.  under 
chapter,  under  the  District  of  Co- 
bia  Code,  or  under  any  State  pro- 
"  ng  because  of  narcotic  addiction  on 
tiiite  or  more  occasions. 
Qonseciu^ntly.  only  1  or  2  percent  of 
icted  or  drua-doper.dent  offonders 
e  qualified  under  the  special  ,sen- 
inp  provisions  of  NARA 
"There  is  an  urgent  need  for  legislation 
issurc  that  drug  treatment  and  reha- 
bili:ation  programs  will  be  accessible  to 
Peceral  offenders  who  are  ineligible  for 
treatment  under  NARA.  Our  bill  meets 
need. 
2713  authorizes  an  expansion  of 
drik    treatment    and    rehabilitation    to 


'Ov 


ecui 


cas 


those  otherwise  inehgible  Federal  offend- 
ers who  are  under  community  supeiwision 
or  mandatorj-  release.  The  community- 
treatment  phase  authorized  by  S.  2713 
complements  the  drug  abuse  programs 
already  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons  for  non-NARA  addicts  in  the 
institutions  located  in  Lewisburg.  Pa.; 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  Petersbmg.  Va.;  El 
Reno.  Okla.;  Lompoc.  Calif.;  and  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  under  general  authority  to 
pro\1de  for  the  treatment,  care,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reformation  of  Federal  of- 
fenders <18  U.S.C.  4001). 

Yet,  an  institutional  program  cannot 
fully  prepare  tliese  individuals  for  the  re- 
turn to  the  community.  Aftercare  and 
counseling  in  the  community  Is  essential 
to  assist  these  non-NARA  Federal  of- 
fenders in  establishing  a  drug-free  and 
crime-free  life  style.  S.  2713  authorities 
such  aftercare  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  supervision  already  provided  by  U.S. 
Parole  Officers. 

S.  2713  also  authorizes  community- 
based  drug  treatment  for  offenders  who 
have  not  taken  part  in  an  institutional 
drug  program.  Individuals  on  Federal 
probation  or  those  released  outri.tiht  from 
a  Federal  prison  would  be  eligible  for 
treatment.  U.S.  probation  officers  would 
be  provided  an  alternatue  to  i  evocation 
of  probation  and  incarceration  of  an  ad- 
dict or  drug-dependent  person. 

As  originally  introduced  by  Senator 
Hruska,  S.  2713  offered  community  drug 
treatment  and  rehabiUtation  only  to  nar- 
cotic addictvs.  Altiiough  I  supported  the 
bill  as  introduced,  it  w-as  my  judgment 
that  the  scope  of  S.  2713  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

Through  the  series  of  hearings  on  am- 
piietamine  and  barbiturate  abuse  con- 
ducted by  the  Juvci-iile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  I 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
widespread  abuse  and  dependency  on 
these  and  other  similar  dangerous  sub- 
stances. Barbiturate  addiction  is  oiten 
more  severe  and  debilitating  than  heroin 
addiction.  Considerable  criminal  activity 
is  a^ociated  with  the  abuse  of  amphet- 
amines and  barbiturates  and  w-ith  efforts 
to  obtain  the.-e  dangerous  substances. 

My  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries, 
and  favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Conamittee.  expands  the  community  serv- 
ices available  under  S.  2713  to  Federal 
offenders  who  are  dependent  on  amphet- 
amines, barbiturates,  and  other  con- 
trolled nonnarcotic  dangerous  sub- 
stances. 

The  rationale  for  this  amendment  is 
similar  to  that  which  led  CongresvS  to 
enact  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970, 
which  authorized  the  expansion  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  under 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
Act  and  the  Public  Health  Services  Act 
to  include  drug  abusers  and  drug  depend- 
ent persons  as  well  as  narcotic  addicts. 
I  urge  our  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
act  expeditiously  and  vot^e  for  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  2713  to  assure  that  the  broad- 
est range  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
is  made  available  to  narcotic  addicts  and 
dioig  dependent  persons  who  are  subject 
to  Federal  jurisdiction  and  control. 


SAFETY    APPLICATIONS    OF    SPACE 
SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  NASA 
has  recently  announced  a  number  of  im- 
portant applications  of  spr.ce  technology 
that  will  directly  affect  the  lives  of  uU 
most  every  person  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  of  the.-e  involves  the  first  de- 
velopment of  a  device  for  the  nonde- 
■tructive  testing  of  automobile  and  air- 
craft tires.  The  importance  of  this  to  the 
>.ifety  of  the  people  in  our  countrv  is  ob- 
vious. The  B.  F.  Goodi-ich  Co.  is  using 
this  device  to  ciieck  new  tire  designs  at 
speeds  up  to  400  miles  per  hour.  It  weiglis 
less  than  40  pounds  and  is  small  enough 
to  be  mounted  on  test  automobiles. 

The  second  apphcation  of  great  in- 
terest is  the  adaptation  of  techniques 
developed  in  NASA  for  spacecraft  as- 
se-nblv  to  modern  surgical  procedure. 
When  widely  adopted,  it  is  expected  to 
substantially  lower  the  risk  of  infection 
during  surgery. 

The  third  application  is  the  announce- 
ment by  NASA  that  recent  flight  tests 
-.  erify  the  NASA  supercritical  wing.  This 
lii'-.v  aircraft  wing  involves  a  totally  new 
lurtoil  shape  which  will  permit  jet  air- 
craft to  operate  more  efficiently  at  speeds 
near  mach  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■ciit  thot  three  NASA  releases  more  fullv 
describing  liie.se  applications  of  NASA 
teclmology  to  the  everyday  needs  of  our 
people  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Hecord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Release  No.  72-24] 
Xation.\l  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration. 
Washington,  DC.  February  8.  1972. 
MAS.A  Tech.noi.ogy  Checks  Tike  Safety 
Ultrasensitive  fast-scanning  infrared  opti- 
cal   equipment    first   developed   by   the   Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
is  seeing  daily  industrial  u.se  in  testing  the 
safety  of  new  automobile  and  aircraft  tires. 
The   flrst   major  tire  firm  to  use  the  im- 
proved device  wrus  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany. Tire  manufacturers  are  interested  in 
the  new  equipment   l)ecause  it  permits  ef- 
fective  non-destrucLlve  testing  of   tires  for 
the  fir.3t  time.  This  is  an  Important  consid- 
eration ill  the  case  of  large,  costly  aircraft 
tire.s.    Destructhe    testing    to    determine    a 
tire's    Interior  structure   is   expensive   ->vhen 
any  large  nvimber  of  samples  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  device,  an  infrared  fast-scanning 
microscope,  was  first  developed  in  the  mld- 
1900s  by  Raytheon  Company  under  a  con- 
tract with  NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center.  It  was  originally  designed  for  auto- 
mated, non-destructive  testing  of  minia- 
turized electronics  circuits. 

Produced  by  Dynarad.  Inc..  Norwood.  Mass.. 
the  Improved  equipment  used  by  Goodrich 
produces  a  real-time  cathode  ray  tube  pic- 
ture of  the  heat  In  tires  as  they  spin  rapid- 
ly in  the  testing  devices— up  to  200  miles 
an  hour  in  the  case  of  automobile  tires  and 
.1^3  fa.st  xs  400  miles  an  hour  for  aircraft 
tires. 

Hot  spots  In  a  tire  are  viewed  as  bright 
.areas  in  the  picture,  indicating  design  or 
construction  flaws  needing  correction.  Good- 
rich uses  the  device  in  Us  Brecksvllle,  Ohio, 
research  center  to  check  new  tire  designs. 
The  sensitive  infrared  camera  Is  capable 
jf  reading  the  heat  from  600.000  points  on  a 
tire   every  second,   presenting  a  view  as  If 
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the  spinning  tire  were  stopped.  Dr.  Jacob 
E.  Jansen,  Goodrich  vice  president  In  charge 
of  research  and  development  said. 

NASA's  original  research  with  Raytheon 
was  responsible  for  the  fast-scanning,  high- 
resolution  optics  now  adapted  by  Dynarad 
and  other  firms  in  infrared  non-destructive 
testing  equipment. 

'-Previous  camera  equipment  that  could 
'stop'  a  spinning  tire  was  too  cumbersome  to 
be  used  effectively  in  many  test  situations," 
Dr.  Jansen  said.  "This  new  thermal  evalua- 
tion tool  Is  all  electronic,  weighs  less  than  40 
pounds  and  Is  small  enough  to  be  mounted 
on  test  automobiles.  Its  lower  power  require- 
ment permits  it  to  operate  from  an  auto- 
mobile electrical  system." 

Such  mobility  will  permit  the  device  to 
be  used  on  the  firm's  outdoor  test  track. 
Goodrich  officials  said. 

"We  anticipate  that  this  highly  accurate 
method  of  heat  analysis  wUl  help  -us  Im- 
prove many  of  our  products  by  testing  them 
non-destructively,"  Dr.  Jansen  said.  "Heat 
shortens  the  life  of  V-belts,  shock  mounts, 
brakes,  rubber  bearings  and  many  other 
itenos  besides  tires." 

Dynarad  is  one  of  a  number  of  companies 
manufacturing  Infrared  equipment  for  non- 
destnicrlve  testing  of  Industrial  products. 
More  than  30  such  devices  were  sold  in  1971, 
ranging  In  price  from  $19,000  to  $26,000  per 
testing  unit.  Other  testing  applications  have 
been  in  quality  control  for  electronic  cir- 
cuitry, for  CO..  gas  la-ser  research,  and  for 
void  detection  In  honeycomb  structures. 

[Rele.ase  No.  72-47] 
Space  Techniques  Help  Surgeons 
National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  8, 1972. 

A  germ-control  and  dust-purging  tech- 
nique u.sed  in  the  production  of  spacecraft 
1.S  helping  surgeons  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Denver.  Colo.,  lower  the  risk  of  Infection  In 
surgical  procedures. 

The  technique  uses  portable  equipment  de- 
signed for  the  continuous  removal  of  dust 
and  germs  from  the  surgical  area.  Equipment 
includes  helmets  that  resemble  those  worn 
by  astronauts  and  specially  treated  surgical 
g.arments  that  bacteria  cannot  penetrate. 

The  concept  Is  based  on  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry for  sterile  spacecraft  assembly  and 
self-contained  life  support  systems. 

Surgeons  are  using  the  equipment  during 
hip-joint  replacements  and  other  surgical 
procedures  in  which  large  Incisions  must 
remain  open  for  several  ho-urs.  Such  sur- 
gery requires  highly  antiseptic  conditions  to 
protect  the  patient  from  Infection. 

The  technique  employs  a  10-by-lO  foot 
plexiglass  and  aluminium  enclosure  (tech- 
nically known  as  a  laminar  flow  clean  room) 
that  fits  inside  the  conventional  surgical 
room.  When  not  in  use,  the  collapsible  en- 
closure can  be  folded  and  stored. 

Air-circulating  units  force  the  air  through 
ft  wall  of  filters  that  trap  dust  and  bacteria. 
The  air  then  moves  In  a  gentle  flow  from 
the  rear  of  the  enclosure  to  the  front. 

Surgeons  and  nurses  wear  clear  plastic 
helmets  attached  to  vacuum  lines.  An 
opening  in  the  top  of  each  helmet  permits 
f.ir  to  flow  Into  the  helmet.  Exhaled  breath 
l^  removed  by  the  vacuum  lines.  Headsets 
provide  communication  among  members  of 
'he  surgical  team. 

Tlie  team  also  wears  disposable  laminated 
paper  clothing  that  i.s  treated  with  a  plas- 
tic through  which  bacteria  cannot  pass. 

■K  control  panel  for  the  air  circulation  and 
communication  systems  is  situated  outside 
the  enclosure. 

The  anesthetist  works  near  the  front  of 
t!ie  enclosure.   Since  his  expelled   breath   is 


circulated  out  of  the  enclosure  rather  than 
toward  the  patient,  the  anesthetist  wears  the 
traditional  gauze  mask  Instead  of  a  helmet. 

The  medical  application  of  the  technique 
was  conceived  by  surgeons  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital. Martin  Marietta  Corporation  designed 
and  furnished  tli^^  equipment  under  contract 
to  NASA's  Office  of  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Technology,  in  cooperation  with  St  Luke'.= 
Hospital. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  Co..  a  surgical  supplv 
manufacturer:  and  the  Envlrco  division  of 
Becton  &  Dickinson  Co..  manufacturers  of 
clean-room  equipment,  also  participated  in 
the  development. 

National  .^eronat'tics  and 

Space  .^dminis-tration, 
n'a9;hi-ngton,  D.C..  March  1.  1972. 
Flight    Tests    Verify    NASA    Supercritical 
Wing  Co.ncept 
I  Release  No.  72-451 

Actual  flight  test.?  of  the  NASA  Super- 
critical Wing  have  demon.strated  that  the 
new  airfoil  shape  does  permit  jet  aircraft  to 
operate  more  efficiently  at  speeds  near  Mach 
one,  the  speed  of  sound. 

This  conclusion  and  other  results  from  the 
flight  tests  of  the  new  aeronautical  concept 
were  described  Tuepday  Feb,  29  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion at  a  one-day  technical  meeting  at 
NASA's  Flight  Research  Center,  Edwards, 
Calif.,  which  conducted  the  flight  te.^ts  of 
'he  new  wing  on  a  modified  F-8  Jet  fighter. 

The  NASA  Supercritical  Wing  was  devel- 
oped and  tested  in  wind  tunnels  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Richard  T  Whltcomb  at 
NASA's  Langley  Re.se.irrh  Center.  Hampton. 
Va.  The  top  side  of  the  new  wing  ha--:  been 
flattened  and  the  rear  portion  of  the  under- 
side Is  curved  concavely. 

The  flight  tests  confirm  the  wind  tunnel 
predictions  that  the  aircraft  would  be  able 
to  fly  at  Increased  speeds  before  encounter- 
ing a  significant  rise  In  aerodraamlc  drag, 
an  adverse  force  on  the  aircraft  This  means 
that  the  aircraft  can  flv  fast.er  without  u.'-lng 
more  power. 

Since  Its  flrst  flight  on  March  9,  1971.  the 
F-8  with  the  Supercritical  Wing  has  m.-^de 
a  total  of  27  flights  reaching  a  top  speed  of 
Mach  1.2.  about  1267  kilometers  per  hour 
(792  mph)  and  a  peak  altitude  of  15  kilome- 
ters (51,000  feet). 

Summarizing  the  flight  test  program. 
Joseph  Well,  Director  of  Research  at  the 
Flight  Research  Center  and  Chairman  of  the 
afternoon  se.sslon  of  the  meeting  said,  "I 
feel  that  the  overall  performance  po.al=!  of 
Dr.  Whltcomb,  as  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
layed drag  rise,  have  been  achieved.  Overall 
agreement  between  the  wind  tunnel  and 
flight  data  is  quite  good." 

Reporting  on  the  piloting  aspects  of  the 
!iew  wing,  civilian  project  pilot  Thomas  C. 
McMurtry  said  that  the  flight  test  program 
indicated  that  the  piloting  procedures  and 
tasks  at  near  sonic  cruise  speeds  should  be 
as  routine  as  present  day  jet  transport  oper- 
ations. He  concluded.  "The  introduction  of 
the  Supercritical  Wing  is  not  expected  to 
create  any  serious  problemB  In  day-to-day  air 
ransport  operations." 

For  applications  In  which  near  sonic  speed 
is  not  required,  the  advantages  of  the  super- 
critical wing  can  be  used  to  permit  a  thicker 
wing  .section,  -with  a  resultant  saving  In 
structural  weight,  and  an  Increaee  in  usable 
internal  volume  At  the  meeting,  a  report  on 
the  flight  tests  of  a  thick  supercritical  wing 
mounted  on  a  T-2C  Jet  trainer  was  made  bv 
William  E.  Palmer  of  the  Columbus  Dlvl- 
Flon  of  North  American  Rockwell  who  made 
the  flights  under  Joint  NAS.^-U.S  Navy 
nonsorshlp. 

Future  plans  for  the  .Superorltica:  Wing 
were  also  described  at  the  meetings  These 
included  the  addition  of  side  fairings  for  in- 


creased area  ruling,  a  configuration  more 
likely  to  t>o  used  with  a  supercritical  wing 
'>ii  commercial  Jet  aircraft,  and  the  determi- 
nation, by  simulation,  of  the  effects  of  wing 
roughness  that  might  be  caused  by  manu- 
facturing imperfectlon.s  Plans  for  possible 
follow-on  flight  programs  to  further  the 
readiness  of  new  technology  for  application 
are   currently    being   developed. 


REVOLUTION  IN'  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  Prasident.  on 
February  1,  1972,  Mr.  Russell  Richard- 
son, director  of  the  Governor's  S;iecia! 
Council  on  Family  Planning  for  the  State 
of  Georgia,  testified  in  Atlanta  before  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  Ta.sk 
Force  on  The  Revolution  in  Health 
Care. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
Mr.  Richardson's  remarks  and  tmani- 
mous  con.'^ent.  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  bcinc  no  obiection.  the  remarks 
■ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
:'s  follows: 

Testimony  of  Russell  Richardson 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Russell  Richardson, 
Director  of  the  Governor's  Special  Council  on 
Family  Planning  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Georgia  Council  for 
Voluntary  Family  Planning  Services,  and 
formerly  coordinator  of  the  Metropolitan  At- 
lanta Council  for  Health.  Tliank  you  for  the 
ooportuntty  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
•state  my  belief  In  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  Insurance  program,  and 
my  views  on  how  such  a  program  could  best 
serve  the  health  needs  of  all  people 

I  believe  our  nation  has  demoiistrated  Its 
poor  health  care  record.  On  one  hand,  we 
Iiave  enormous  outlays  of  funds  for  health. 
Tlie  Social  Security  Administration  has  Just 
relea.sed  statistics  showing  that  the  average 
liealth  bill  for  each  American  in  fiscal  year 
1971  was  $358— up  $31  from  last  year  and  t«n 
times  the  amount  spent  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  In  spite  of  some  specialized  short- 
,ages,  we  do  have  a  favorable  ratio  of  physi- 
cians to  patients.  We  have,  of  recent  years,  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals 
who  have  some  sort  of  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection. "VTet,  we  have  a  higher  Infant  mortal- 
ity rate  and  shorter  life  expectancy  than 
many  other  lndustrl,alized  nations.  We  are 
faced  with  dramatically  and  rapidly  rising 
medical  costs  and,  for  the  most  part,  inade- 
quate Insurance  protection  through  private 
insurance  plans.  There  are  gross  Inequities 
m  the  .ivallabllity  of  medical  care  between 
urban  and  rural  areas.  There  are  gross  In- 
oqulties,  as  well,  between  income  groups.  The 
poor,  who  have  a  higher  rate  of  illness  than 
other  income  groups,  have  the  least  access  to 
qualitv  health  care  and  Instirance  protection. 
Tlie  Department  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  report.s  that  half  of  the  families  with 
incomes  of  !es.s  thn  $5,000  a  year  and  two- 
thirds  of  tho.se  with  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $3  OOO  have  no  health  Insurance  protec- 
•ton  whatsoever. 

Any  new  system  of  national  health  Insur- 
ince  must  be  both  comprehensive  and  effi- 
cient. Furthermore,  if  we  are  talking  about 
insuring  the  healtli  of  all  persons — that  Uf. 
in  the  sense  of  preventing  Illness — then  I 
helleve  that  all  health  service^  related  to 
'ertlUtv.  Including  full  matenUty  and  In- 
lant  care,  voluntarv  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  Infertility  services,  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  any  system  of  national  health 
i-.surance. 

Family  planning  Is.  first  and  foremost,  a 
matter  of  preientlve  health  care.  We  cannot 
dispute  that  a  large  proportion  of  Infant 
mortality,    meiual    retardatl.-in,    congenital 
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malformation,  prematurity,  and  brain  dam- 
are  related  to  poor  maternal  health  care 
lack  of  adequate  family  planning  serv- 
We  know  that  the   incidence  of  these 
idltlona   rises   alarmingly   among    women 
ha  /ing  too  many  closely  spaced  births,  among 
olqer  women  and  among  first  births  to  teen- 
women.   We   know  also  that  the   risks 
with  pregnancy  and  chlldbearlng 
highest  among  the  poor.  Their  Inadequate 
!  through  childhood  and  puberty,  a  great- 
prevalence  of  Illness  or  Incapacitating  slt- 
lons,    Inferior    and    unsanitary    housing 
ln4dequate  nutrition  and  prenatal  care  all 
ipound  the  risks  for  mothers  and  Infants 
know    that    fertility   control    offers    the 
op^rtunity  to  prevent  this  continuing  spiral 
mortality  and   morbidity.   It   provides   a 
example  of  why  health  care  should 
coicentrate  on  keeping  people  well  Instead 
naklng  people  well. 

'  "he  problems  and  risks  of  pregnancy  al- 
great  among  low-Income  families 
at  all  income  levels.  Most  Americans 
practice  family  planning  do  so  under 
direction  and  supervision  of  their  private 
phfrslclan.  Yet  rarely  Is  protection  offered 
private  insurance  plans  to  cover  the  prln- 
costs  of  family  planning  health  care, 
as  office  visits,  contraceptive  drugs,  and 
lal^ratory  tests.  The  result  is,  in  effect,  to 
persons  from  seeking  this  kind 
preventive  health  care — psirtly  because 
,•  are  already  burdened  with  the  extra- 
ordinarily high  costs  of  medical  care  for 
mprgencies  and  illnesses.  Furthermore, 
plans  cover  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
naternlty  and  pediatric  care  and  thereby, 
injjlbit  the  provision  of  adequate  care  by 
practitioners  and  health  Institutions  in 
field, 
.i  .mong  the  poor,  on  whom  the  health  and 
ec(  nomlc  burden  Is  already  far  too  great, 
th4re  is  practically  no  access  to  private  or 
.•entlve  health  care.  While  Medicare  and 
have  permlted  a  greater  number  of 
jjersons  to  obtain  health  care  for  acute 
catastrophic  lllesses  and  curative  care, 
has  failed,  with  a  few  local  excep- 
tiotis  to  extend  coverage  to  preventive  care 
.  Medicaid  coverage  for  family  plan- 
services  has  been  demonstrated  by  sev- 
DHEW  studies  to  range,  nationally,  from 
existent  to  Inadequate  Eight  States 
Arkansas.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
ahoma.  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wy- 
oming) report  categorical  exclusion  of  family 
nlng  services  from  coverage  under  their 
s.  Most  of  the  others,  through  restrictions 
clinic  services,  have  limitations  on  drugs 
devices,  or  intricate  administrative  de- 
whlch  in  effect  perclude  Medicaid 
patients  from  access  to  family  planning  serv- 
ice) . 

Under  these  conditions.  It  is  not  surprls- 
that   more   than    half   of   all    American 
co<|pIes  experience   unwanted   or  accidental 
nancy.   In  a   1965  study  by  Dr.  Charles 
We^toff.  now  Executive  Director  of  the  Con- 
slonai  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
the  American  Future,  unwanted  births 
ha^e  been  estimiated  to  be  as  high  as  one  mll- 
1  a  year.  Again  the  Incidence  of  unwanted. 
unplanned  pregnancy  is  much  higher  among 
poor.    The   percentage   of   births   whlcJi 
»  estimated  by  the  parents  to  have  been 
un^ajited  at  the  time  of  conception  was  32"^ 
the  poor  as  against  15  =T  among  more 
aflltent  couples.  The  adverse  consequences  of 
1'  ranted  births  are  also  much  more  .severe 
wh^n  Income  and  other  resources  are  alre«idy 
The  consequences  are  borne,  and 
»    tragically,    by    the    parents,    the 
child  and  the  whole  community.  Since  the 
1  orlty  of  Amerlcajis  want  and  need  to  pJan 
their  families,  for  health,  economic  and  per- 
recisons,  the  opportunity  to  choose  to 
i  o  must  be  made  available  to  every  person. 
jiiPdless  of  Income,  age.  marital  status  or 
partntal  atattu. 
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Preliminary  research  has  been  done  on  the 
cost  to  American  society  of  complete  cover- 
age of  all  health  services  related  to  fertility. 
At  the  present  time,  as  much  as  85  percent 
of  the  cost  of  fertility  services  Is  presently 
financed  by  existing  public  health  programs, 
public  and  private  financing  mechanisms, 
and  individuals.  The  remainder  to  be  fi- 
nanced, some  15  percent,  could  be  immedi- 
ately offset  by  reduced  cl.Tims  for  maternity 
care  alone,  stemming  from  the  prevention  of 
unwanted  pregnancies  and  births. 

None  of  the  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
posals now  pending  before  Congress  specifi- 
cally provide  for  coverage  of  the  complete 
range  of  fertility  ser\ices  The  Administra- 
tion's proposal  wxiuld  rover  maternity  care 
and  some  pediatric  services  but  it  would 
linUt  coverage  of  family  planning  .services  to 
those  families  with  Incomes  below  $5,000  a 
year  who  are  enrolled  In  the  Family  Health 
Insurance  Plan.  In  addition,  and  this  seems 
particularly  shortsighted,  services  would  be 
covered  only  for  those  individuals  or  couples 
who  have  already  borne  a  child.  Thus  eco- 
nomic and  financial  barriers  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  family  planning  services  would  re- 
main for  most  American  families. 

The  Health  Security  Act  proposal  comes 
closest  to  providing  total  comprehensive 
health  care  coverage  for  all  individuals.  WhUe 
this  proposal  does  not  specify  family  plan- 
ning health  services,  strong  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  preventive  care  In  addition,  except 
for  certain  limitations  on  the  availability  of 
drugs,  this  proposal  provides  for  all  necessary 
out-patient  medical  services  and  treatment, 
which  are  basic  aspects  of  fertility  care.  The 
most  Important  featiu-e  of  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act  is  its  basic  concept  of  providing 
one  nationally-administered  health  Insur- 
ance plan  providing  uniform  coverage  for  all 
Individuals.  My  experience  Indicates  that 
even  when  the  disadvantaged  are  singled  out 
for  special  treatment  they  still  receive  In- 
ferior services  and  Inadequate  benefits,  par- 
ticularly In  a  bureaucracy  with  many  frag- 
mented programs.  This  tends  to  creat.e  a  dis- 
continuity that  can  be  disastrous  for  a  service 
such  as  fertility  care,  which  needs  to  be  con- 
tinuously sustained  If  it  Is  to  be  effective. 
All  of  the  other  health  InsTirance  plans  pend- 
ing before  Congress  perpetuate  In  some  way 
this  fragmentation  of  services  and  uneven 
quality  of  care  and  coverage.  The  other  pro- 
posals vary  In  the  degree  of  coverage  and 
benefits  but,  no  proposal  other  than  the 
Health  Security  Act  provides  equality  of 
coverage  for  all,  regardless  of  Income. 

Xn  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  If  we 
are  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  our  national 
health  care  problems  we  must  enhance  the 
health  and  well-being  of  all  persons  on  an 
equitable  basis.  The  provision  of  fertility 
services  is  fundamental  to  preventive  health 
care,  and  the  complete  range  of  these  serv- 
ices— Including  maternity  care,  infant  care. 
Infertility  services,  and  fertility  control  serv- 
ices— should  be  a  vital  component  of  any 
health  flnsjiclng  system.  A  truly  equitable, 
efficient,  and  comprehensive  health  insurance 
program  must  take  Into  consideration  the  so- 
cial, economic  and  personal  costs  of  un- 
wanted pregnancies  as  well  as  the  ocwte  of 
prenatal,  delivery  and  infant  care  of  children 
who  are  deeply  wanted  by  their  parents.  I 
believe  that  the  Health  Security  Act  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  making  explicit 
in  the  proposal  what  is  now  only  implicit, 
that  Is,  the  full  coverage  of  all  fertility  serv- 
loes — fertility  control,  maternity  care  and 
infertility  services.  This  Is  partlciUarly  crucial 
since  enactment  of  national  health  Insiu^nce 
would  mean  the  phaseout  of  current  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  and  of 
existing  family  planning  services  authorized 
through  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
ProgreBS  made  In  the  past  few  years  in  the 
provision  of  family  planning  services  could 


be  eliminated  by  too  abrupt  a  shift  to  gen- 
eral health  financing  unless  all  services  re- 
lated to  fertility  are  8i)eclflcally  mandated  In 
the  law. 


PEACE  THROUGH  CHANGE:  THE 
RISK  AND  PROMISE  FOR  MAN'S 

FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  27,  I  had  the  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  theme  of  my  speech  was 
how  men  of  science  and  politics  must 
work  together  to  tackle  the  problems  and 
challenges  of  man's  future. 

An  article,  based  on  my  address,  ap- 
peared Ln  the  February  18,  1972,  issue  of 
the  AAAS  magazine.  Science.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  scope  of  technolog- 
ical change  and  the  resulting  demands 
placed  upon  the  institutions  and  entire 
makeup  of  our  society.  In  the  article,  I 
offer  some  suggestions  of  how  we  can 
best  grapple  with  the  rapid  technological 
developments  we  are  now  witnessing  and 
those  which  we  wUl  inevitably  face  in 
the  future.  The  crucial  challenge  for  us 
is  not  to  fight  against  potentially  con- 
structive change,  but  rather  to  channel 
dynamic  conflict  into  forms  of  peaceful 
change. 

The  proposals  I  made,  such  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  open  system  of  na- 
tional estimates  and  the  creation  of  na- 
tional institutes  of  peace  and  develop- 
ment, can  best  take  root  when  we  estab- 
lish a  peaceful  condition  in  the  world. 

And  yet,  as  I  noted  in  my  article, 
"peace  is  shockingly  absent  when  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  continues."  Call- 
ing for  an  all-out  effort  to  end  the  war  in 
Indochina,  particularly  ending  American 
involvement  in  that  war,  is  the  first  step 
among  many  to  establish  a  situation  con- 
ducive to  peaceful  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  from  the 
magazine  Science  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  Through  Change:   The  Risk  and 
Promise  for  Man's  F^jtore 
(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

("The  only  mistake  that  history  does  not 
forgive  in  people  is  to  scorn  their  dreams." — 
Mattrice  Schtjman,  3  November  1971.) 

To  speak  of  peace  Is  to  speak  of  change. 
One  Is  a  part  of  the  other.  Their  insepar- 
ability Is  rooted  In  their  common  allegiance 
to  the  progressive  development  of  man's  wel- 
fare within  a  compatible  society.  A  condition 
of  general  peace,  where  institutions  are  con- 
trollable and  people  comprehensible,  is,  In 
my  opinion,  an  Ideal  situation  for  effecting 
change.  Not  only  Is  it  Ideal,  it  Is  a  necessary 
mndltlon. 

Any  other  situation  would  create  over  time 
a  perilous  Umbo  between  a  repressive  sort  of 
Inertia  and  the  extremes  of  violent  outbreak. 
We  may  very  well  be  In  that  threatening  kind 
of  Impasse  today.  Peace  Is  shockingly  absent 
when  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  continues 
and  Is  able  to  snuff  out  serious  efforts  for 
comprehensive  reform  in  our  own  society. 
The  desire  for  change  is.  I  believe,  as  real 
as  it  ever  was  In  the  human  mind,  but  the 
failure  to  bring  about  significant  change 
friistrates  all  of  us. 


There  is,  therefore,  as  much  risk  in  stand- 
ing still  as  there  is  In  moving  destructively 
out  of  our  present  position.  What  we  should 
be  seeking  is  a  means  of  moving  forward, 
channeling  dynamic  conflict  into  forms  of 
peaceful  change.  This  effort  will  Inevitably 
Involve  the  reduction  of  human  violence 
and  the  promotion  of  man's  development. 
Development  essentially  involves  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  Improved  standard  of  living  and 
quality  of  life.  Considered  in  the  broader 
context,  It  is  concerned  with  all  paramount 
values — political,  social,  and  economic.  In 
practice,  the  process  Is  still  Incomplete;  vstst 
inequalities  continue  to  exist  among  nations. 
.\  new  commitment  Is  essential  If  the  process 
is  to  cxjntinue. 

If  peaceful  change  is  to  be  achieved,  a  new 
relationship  must  be  established  between 
science  and  politics.  Politics  at  its  best  under 
a  democratic  system  of  government  can  be 
the  vehicle  for  translating  tensions  In  our 
society  Into  social  progress.  It  Is  an  all-en- 
compassing process  whose  strength  comes 
from  wide  and  solidly  based  participation. 

As  society  grows  more  complex,  the  vitality 
of  the  political  process  depends  to  an  In- 
creasing degree  on  the  effectiveness  and 
equity  of  the  measures  designed  to  achieve 
its  basic  values.  Before  the  appropriate  polit- 
ical decisions  are  reached,  the  need  is  greater 
than  ever  before  to  have  the  broadest  pos- 
sible knowledge  base — knowledge  oriented  to- 
ward the  future  rather  than  toward  the  past. 
Science  can  create  the  knowledge  base,  the 
starting  point  for  a  close  working  relationship 
between  science  and  politics. 

The  consequences  of  science  for  our  age 
are  profound.  Increasingly,  It  Is  the  basis  of 
our  technological  systems,  the  most  power- 
fxil  means  devised  by  man  for  controlling  his 
environment. 

Prom  time  to  time,  both  science  and  poli- 
tics come  under  attack,  as  Is  the  case  today. 
I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge  their  deficien- 
cies, but  we  must  also  recognize  their  in- 
herent value  to  society.  Recognizing  the 
weaknesses  and  the  strengths,  we  must  face 
squarely  what  Is  our  common  challenge: 
How  can  science  and  politics,  each  with  its 
constructive  role,  work  together  more  ef- 
fectively to  meet  the  needs  and  deal  with  the 
conflicts  of  our  own  people  and  of  others? 

A  strong  new  commtiment  will  be  neces- 
sary if  adequate  answers  to  this  question  are 
to  be  found.  The  scientific  community  will 
have  to  provide  a  more  systematic  knowl- 
edge base.  But  political  leaders  must  also  be 
prepared  to  address  the  Issues.  Let  me  offer 
one  approach,  which  Is  not  Intended  to  be 
either  exhaustive  nor  deflnltlve.  but  rather 
a  means  of  eliciting  your  Ideas.  The  approach 
has  three  main  parts:  (1)  a  common  agenda 
for  science  and  pyolltlcs,  (11)  new  Institutional 
arrangements  for  the  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  (ill)  procedures  for 
stimulating  a  similar  commitment  by  other 
states. 

COMMON    AGENDA 

The  present  conception  of  U.S.  national 
interest  is  too  often  expressed  In  terms  of 
military  pwwer  and  national  security.  Nearly 
half  of  all  research  and  development  is 
devoted  to  perfecting  means  of  destruction. 
Worldwide,  the  research  and  development 
devoted  to  military  purposes  probably  ex- 
ceeds $2.5  billion.  Alternative  conceptions  of 
our  long-term  Interests  could  lead  to  a  very 
different  pattern  of  resource  allocation.  These 
alternatives  must  be  worked  out  in  collab- 
oration between  the  scientific  community 
and  political  leaders.  In  my  view,  the  new 
directions  would  Include  Increased  attention 
to  papulation,  environment  and  growth, 
health  and  education,  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, a  future  international  system, 
and   conflict   situations. 

Throughout  the  world,  population  growth 
is  taking  place  on  an  unjM-ecedented  scale. 
What  are  the  implications  for  conflict  and 


development?  For  any  given  level  of  popuia- 
tioo,  may  alternative  patterns  of  dlstrtbutton 
have  significantly  different  implications? 

Since  World  War  II,  the  labor  force  In  the 
United  States  has  greatly  increased  in  si?e. 
and  the  character  of  its  knowledge  and  skills 
has  undergone  substantial  changes.  At  the 
same  time,  there  have  been  importam  slults 
in  the  occupational  structure  from  agricul- 
ture to  manufacturing,  and  the  service  In- 
dustries have  expanded.  What  are  tlie  future 
Implications  for  peace  and  security  of  the 
manpower  trends  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century? 

In  the  developing  world,  the  birthrate 
remains  relatively  high,  while  the  standard 
of  soolal  welfare  struggles  to  keep  pace.  The 
absolute  gap  between  the  have  and  have-nots, 
nations  continues  to  widen,  while  the  world 
oommunlty  grows  smaller.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
advanced  states,  frustration  of  the  growing 
masses  of  the  educated  young  appears  lo  be 
on  the  rise.  Can  means  be  devised  ilxai 
would  more  fully  match  the  needs  of  the 
former  and  the  aspirations  of  the  latter? 
What  new  dimensions  of  education  are  es- 
sential to  equip  our  nation's  manpower  to 
play  a  more  effective  role  in  metropolitan 
and  international  institutions,  as  w*ll  as 
those  of  a  national  character  ? 

Our  technological  capacity  to  modify  the 
enviroiunent  has  multiplied  a  thousandfold, 
but  a  oomprehensive  appreciation  of  how  to 
reshape  the  country's  capacity  to  provide 
for  both  peaceful  change  and  environmental 
quality  ts  lacking.  Equally  important,  what 
is  the  positive  contribution  of  technology 
to  peace  and  security?  Systematic  analysis 
of  the  nonmllitary  elements  of  strength  has 
not  l>een  attempted  since  the  I940's.  A  large 
number  of  excellent  specialized  studies  exist . 
but  it  is  impossible  without  a  concerted 
effort  to  derive  from  these  the  nation's  ix>- 
tential  for  mortng  toward  its  goals.  Four 
areas  Illustrate  the  scop*  of  the  task. 

1)  General  industrial  capacity:  The 
foundations  of  national  security  in  the  early 
20th  centtiry — raw  materials,  manufacturing 
capacity,  and  specialized  military  production 
facilities — are  no  longer  a  sufficient  measure 
of  potential  power  and  influence.  Are  there 
alternative  patterns  of  adaptation  and  de- 
velopment to  support  policies  for  achieving 
security  and  development  that  can  be  worked 
out  in  detail  and  tested? 

2)  Energy:  Energy  requirement-s  have 
mounted  in  the  last  two  decades  and  are 
expected  to  rise  further  Environmental  con- 
siderations oonUnue  to  loom  ever  larger 
What  will  be  the  future  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States?  Of  the  world ''  As  choices  are 
made,  what  balance  should  be  sought  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  strength?  And 
how  are  these  considerations  affected  by  the 
growth  of  energv'  needs  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  by  the  global  pattern  of  energy- 
resource  development?  In  what  sense  is  en- 
ergy a  strategic  factor  in  shaping  the  global 
environment? 

(3)  Communication  and  transportation: 
The  postwar  world  has  experienced  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  means  of  communication  and 
transportation.  Important  new  developments 
are  expected  in  the  next  two  decades  An 
appreciation — strategic  in  scope — of  the  po- 
tential contribution  of  communications  and 
transportation  to  peaceful  change  and  de- 
velopment Is  therefore  essential.  Are  there 
credible  technological  options  for  meeting 
the  knowledge  needs  of  individuals  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  contribute  to  peace  and  devel- 
opment? 

(4)  Technology  transfer:  Technology 
transfer,  whether  public  or  private,  consti- 
tutes an  Important  source  of  Influence.  As 
technology  is  diffused  among  nations,  their 
relations  change.  In  the  case  of  advanced 
states,  the  process  may  reach  a  point  where 
Interdependence  is  maintained  by  a  self-sxis- 
talnlng,  reciprocal  flow  of  technology  which 


serves  the  Interests  of  the  participants.  Thi^ 
kind  of  transfer  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  possibilities  for  peaceful  change. 

Better  provisions  for  health  and  education 
rank  near  the  top  of  people's  list  of  hopes 
and  expectations  While  research  has  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  major  advances  in  health 
and  learning,  delivery  of  services  in  the 
United  States  remains  unsatisfactory,  and 
resources  fall  significantly  short  of  require- 
ments. Moreover,  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
the  gap  befveen  what  Is  technically  possible 
and  what  is  actually  available  is  immense 
and  may  be  widening.  While  the  differences 
between  our  health  and  educational  require- 
ments and  those  of  other  coini tries  are  great 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  interest 
Sharing  the  problems  helps  to  solve  them 
and.  in  the  process,  reduces  the  flash  points 
of  tension  t>etween  nations  or  regions.  More 
account  mtist  be  taken  of  this  fact  in  dealing 
with  these  urgent  national  and  International 
needs. 

The  arms  control  and  disarmament  taJkf 
are  now  in  their  third  decade  Meanwhile 
investment  in  weapons  sy.stems  has  con- 
tinued apace  Ironically,  surrt^-al  has  come 
to  depend  on  the  rationality  of  the  adversary, 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  strategy  of  deter- 
rence Now.  In  a  war  of  hours  rather  than 
months,  their  destructive  capacity  may  be 
m©a.sured  in  megatons.  New  agreement*  are 
promised  as  a  result  of  the  SALT  (Strategic 
.■Vrma  Limltatinn  Talks t  talks,  and  these  are 
to  be  welcomed.  However,  nothing  is  likely  to 
emerge  that  will  substantially  reduce  the 
role  of  civilian  p>opulatiiin?  as  ho.'.tages  to 
the  nuclear  age.  More  fundamental  ap- 
proaches must  be  found  if  the  persistent 
threat  to  our  survival  Is  lo  be  removed  For 
one  thing,  a  fundamental  rethinking  of  the 
role  and  functions  of  the  nation-state  may 
be  required. 

Nation-states  are  stUl  the  major  actors  In 
the  international  system.  They  have  devel- 
op>ed  an  array  of  Instruments  to  exercise  in- 
fltience  within  the  system.  These  include,  for 
example,  diplomatic  services  for  representa- 
tion and  negotiation,  as  well  as  Information 
agencies  to  shape  world  opinion.  Public  opin- 
ion feeds  back  to  this  system  by  having  some 
weight,  var3ring  in  degree  according  to  the 
nature  of  a  particular  national  p>olltlc&I  gyn- 
tem.  In  the  determination  of  priorities  and 
of  the  brocul  parameters  within  which  lead- 
ers may  act. 

Significant  functional  Institutions,  such  as 
the  International  monetary  system,  are 
nevertheless  gradually  emerging.  Multina- 
tional corporations  are  among  the  most 
dynamic  elements  now  on  the  scene.  In  ad- 
dition, a  large  array  of  international,  non- 
governmental organizations  of  lesser  scope 
have  grown  up.  With  the  worldwide  trend 
toward  urban  living,  metropolitan  areas 
share  common  goals,  even  as  they  experience 
common  problems. 

Finally,  there  exist  among  governments 
regional  and  global  institutions  One  of  the 
most  successful  examples  of  a  regional  sys- 
tem is  the  Common  Market.  A  potentially 
successful,  sp>eclalized  Institution  is  the 
planned  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment. 

In  what  respects  has  this  array  of  institu- 
tions kept  pace  with  the  new  requirements 
of  the  postwar  period?  And  in  what  respects 
have  they  lagged  behind?  How  does  their 
present  condition  and  their  potential  for 
growth  relate  to  our  central  concern  for 
p>eaceful  change  and  development? 

Attributes  of  conflict  situations  vary  wide- 
ly, but  common  to  all  of  them  is  the  need  for 
knowledge  sufficient  for  constructive  action 
to  enable  people  to  deal  more  predictably 
with  other  people.  'What  then  must  be  known 
for  constructive  action?  Each  conflict  situa- 
tion has  a  particular  setting  In  time  and 
space.  Each  has  a  unique  set  of  participants 
for  whom  the  situation  has  varying  degrees 
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Ifnpact.  The  testimony  of  many  states- 
Is  that  they  respond  to  events.  Are  there. 
,  preferred  ways  for  them  'o  choose  to 
they  will  respond?  What  can  be  learned 
situations  In  which  taking  the  Initia- 
ls effective  In  reducing  violent  conflict? 
•?  other  Mvins  things,  man  Is  a  result  of 
xperience  of  his  species.  However,  to  a 
that   sets  him   apart   from  all   other 
man    has    acquired    the    power    to 
his  own  experience    There  may  be  as 
:    views    of    reality    as    there    are    meTi 
1   our   parochial    perception    of   reality, 
can  a  persistent  tendency  to  disregard 
rallies  of  the  adversary  be     reduced  or 
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NEW    INSTITUTIONAL    AERANGEMENT 

Agreement  on  a  common  science-politics 
for  peace  and  development  Is  merely 
step.  Next  It  is  necessarv  to  provide 
institutional   capacity  to  dellnes'e  and 
ment    a   comprehensive    program.   The 
ity.  If  It  is  to  be  effective,  must  be  con- 
id    not    only    with    reliable    scientific 
ledge,  but  also  with  va'.ld  Information 
]io!ltlcal  action.  For  example,  gathering 
eh  knowledge  to  deal  definitely  with  the 
l:\tion    problem    or    the    environmetal 
em     m.av  be  a  long-term  undertaking. 
the   time   fr.'ime   of  political   leaders   Is 
r  short.  Action^  are  taken  year  by  year. 
Tantrement  is  needed  which  will  support 
systematic  long-term  studies  and  sen- 
short-term  actions  Here  an  enllehte-.ied 
ucracy,  which  has  a  somewhat  longer 
lective  than  the  elected  official,  has  an 
rtant  part  to  play. 

loubt  whether  there  Is  a  single  solution 

jrovidtng     an     adequate     Instlttitlonal 

work  for  peace  and  development.  Let 

stead  sussest  a  iiumher  of  complemen- 

appruaches  that  mav  be  valuable. 

for    a    broad    knowledge    base,    we 

a  broad  base  of  sclentif.c  inquiry.  We 

wltnes.'ed  how  techno'.ogv  develops  with 

momentum  all   Its  own,  often  with  Ut'le 

t  to  scclety  at  large.  Scientists  aid  po!- 

s  together  a^'sd   <;eperate!y.   must   ask 

Ions  before  they  arrive  at  answers.  Too 

official  research  panels  have  had  par- 

r.ts  who  kmw  the  answer  before  they 

the  problem — bcca-.ise  thev  all  agree.  In 

ln?tanees  'snder  governmT.tal  ^pcnsor- 

the  diversity  and  confrontation  that  ex- 

;  public  conscience  and  among  political 

are  not  duplicated  at  the  scientific 
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lie  making  as  much  vise  as  possible  of 

il  Institu'lons.  our  covernment  should 

more  and  more  to  the  unencumbered. 

;)endent  scientific  bodies   Edward  David. 

e   adviser  to  the   President,   discussed 

problem  wl"h  respect  to  h!?  own  com- 

e,  the  National  Scienre  Foundi'lon,  and 

!  rational  Academy  of  Sciences  He  found 

despite  their  excellen'-e.  these  Instltu- 

dld  not  quite  fit  the  bill    He  stressed 

leed  to  turn  to  Independent  boards  of 

ry  or  research.   The  AAAS   has  shown 

effective  this  kind  of  appr^oach  can  be. 

exam.ple    among   many    Is    the    .AAAS's 

c:de  as.ies=m.ent  commission,  whose  re- 

on  herbicides  has  had  a  significant  Im- 

on  Congress  and  hopefully  will  have  a 

\\T  Impact   on  the  other   '■wo  branches 

ernment. 

at  I  have  In  mind  Is  the  .sort  of  multl- 
,•  and  diversity  through  which  can  come 
alanced  conclusions  we  need  in  our  fu- 
jrien'ed  policies.  The  Job  Is  not  for  one 
utlon,  any  more  than  It  Is  for  one 
branch  of  government.  Guidelines  for  the 
ledge  required  for  peaceful  change 
d  be  a  product  of  representative  thlnk- 


1  a 


nd.  Congress  should  create  a  new  In- 

lon  to  provide  Itself  and  the  attentive 

c  with  oprn  national  intelligence  estl- 

At   present,   both   Congress   and   the 


public  must  depend  on  fragmentary  Infor- 
mation derived  from  personal  contacts,  com- 
mittee hearings  concerned  with  particular 
topics,  and  selective  Information  "leaked"  to 
*he  press  by  the  Executive  Branch  and  by 
o^her  governments.  Facilities  for  open,  sys- 
tem.atlc  analysis  and  evaluation  exist,  but 
their  activities  are  also  iracmentary.  Among 
these  are  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  International  Peace  Research  Insti- 
tute In  Sweden.  In  comparison  with  the  se- 
cret intelligence-gathering  facilities  of  all 
major  governments,  the  open  capacities  for 
collection,  analysis,  and  authoritative  syn- 
thesis of  policy-relevant  information  is  very 
limited. 

While  all  governments  devote  substantial 
resources  to  acquiring  r;ecret  Information, 
this  practice  poses  special  problems  for  a 
democracy.  On  balance,  the  Executive  Branch 
acquires  unintended  special  advantages.  The 
titllity  of  secret  Information  cannot  be 
dented,  but  there  are  also  major  disutilities. 
Undertakings  may  be  Initiated  which,  for 
lack  of  full  discussion  and  participation  by 
those  with  a  stake  In  the  outcome,  may  In 
the  end  damage  the  unity  of  the  nation.  One 
example  among  many  was  project  "Camelot" 
In  Latin  America.  Ostenslblv  a  social  science 
project,  the  real  purpose  of  the  program,  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  revolution  and  the 
techniques  of  counterrevolution  under  CIA 
sponsorship,  was  ultimately  disclosed.  The  re- 
sult was  a  general  suspicion  of  American  so- 
cial scientists  In  Latin  America  and  Increased 
tension  In  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 

Open  treatment  of  policy-relevant  In- 
formation will  no  doubt  Introduce  some  con- 
straints In  Independent  action,  but  It  offers 
at  least  two  advantages  that  I  think  have 
great  potential.  On  the  one  hand,  an  open 
system  wovild  Introduce  a  badly  needed  com- 
petitive element  Into  the  crucial  process  of 
defining  what  Information  Is  Important  for 
policy  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
availability  of  atithorltatlve  estimates  could 
help  to  focus  the  endeavors  of  Congress  and 
the  private  sector,  thus  reducing  misdirected 
efforts  to  a  minimum.  Those  outside  the 
Executive  Branch  would  have  the  benefit  of 
more  Information  than  they  are  able  to 
gather  and  assimilate  under  present  proce- 
dures. Congress  would  have  a  better  basis  for 
responding  to  presidential  initiatives.  Com- 
mercial enterprise  would  have  a  better  foun- 
dation for  Its  Investment  decisions.  The  sci- 
entific community  would  hi-ve  a  better  basis 
for  orienting  Its  applied  research  and  tech- 
nology assessment  efforts.  Interest  groups 
would  have  access  to  a  body  of  authoritative 
information  not  now  available  to  many  of 
them. 

The  estimates  would  fociis  on  particular 
sltuatl'ns  of  either  a  geographic  or  func- 
tional nature  Involving  major  questions  of 
public  policy.  Second,  the  estimates  would 
not  present  a  position  on  policy  Issues,  but 
would  seek  to  provide  concise  and  authori- 
tative Information  as  a  basis  for  congres- 
sional and  public  discussion.  Third,  while 
some  estimates  might  focus  on  areas  of  po- 
tenttaj  crisis,  others  would  seek  to  give  an 
authoritative  assessment  of  selected  long- 
term  developments.  An  example  of  the  for- 
mer v,  ould  be  an  estimate  of  the  emerging 
sltuaMon  in  Southeast  Asia  prepared  well 
before  the  war  broke  upon  cu  unprepared 
world.  An  exam.ple  of  the  latter  might  be  an 
assessment  of  the  International  Implications 
of  changes  in  population  size  and  quality 
o'.er  the  next  decade.  In  either  case,  the 
summary  estimate  would  seek  to  correlate 
existing  knowledge  In  relation  to  a  spectrum 
of  policy  alternatives. 

The  information  would  be  stored  In  com- 
put^r-ba^ed  systems.  The  computers  would 
also  be  capable  of  providing  assistance  In 
visualizing  and  simulating  policy  options. 

National  estimates  ought  to  concern  them- 


selves with  domestic  as  well  as  International 

iliuatlons.  Part  of  the  public  concern  and 
confusion  about  such  problems  as  poverty, 
drugs,  and  crime.  I  am  inclined  to  hclieve, 
stems  from  the  lack  of  regular  and  authori- 
tative assessment.  Information  and  misinfor- 
mation abound,  but  objective  and  authori- 
tative estimates  are  rare. 

By  the  way  of  institutional  arrangements, 
I  visualize  a  representative  Board  of  Esti- 
mates with  a  relatively  small,  hlgh-callber 
pr.jfesslonal  staff  consisting  of  social  advisers 
wh'.  would  be  responsible  for  preparing  the 
estimates.  One  of  the  Initial  tasks  of  the  staff 
would  be  to  develop  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  scientists  and  research  workers  In 
all  field-;.  Any  research  scientist,  area  expert, 
or  individual  who  felt  he  had  relevant 
knowledge  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  an  estimate.  There  should  also 
be  opportunities  for  crlMcism  of  estimate.? 
once  they  are  Issued. 

Similarly,  the  users  of  these  estimates  In 
Congress  and  among  the  public  should  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  process.  If  a 
policy-maker  questioned  a  finding,  the  op- 
portunity would  be  available  to  exam.ine  the 
material  from  which  It  derived. 

A  system  of  open  national  estimates  cnilci 
make  an  essential  contribution  to  strength- 
ening the  now  frayed  links  betweeii  publl.: 
participation,  political  action,  re.=  earch  and 
development,  and  the  allocation  of  resources. 
-■\ttentlon  would  be  directed  to  conimou  ob- 
jectives, while  leaving  each  of  the  various 
participants  In  the  policy  process  free  to 
make  his  owu   unique  contribution. 

Third,  as  congressional  sources  vi  informa- 
tion are  expantied  and  rnodilied,  so  must  the 
institutional  nature  of  the  congressional 
process  mature.  Science  and  government  can 
only  wcrl:  eiTcctlvcly  together  If  there  Is  a 
parallel  and  complementary  structural  adap- 
tation. Science  does  not  have  the  corpoi-a- 
tlve  integration  that  the  government  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years,  but  a  con-cious  re- 
ordering of  priorities  in  that  area  should  be 
the  main  locus  of  reform.  For  much  of  the 
redirection,  the  Impetus  may  have  to  come 
from  Congress.  For  Congress  to  provide  this 
force,  it  will  need  to  resort  to  a  revamping 
of  its  own  system. 

Certain  congreisional  practices  and  laciU- 
ties  need  to  be  updated.  For  a  more  det.ulcd 
blueprint  'f  reform.  I  have  proposed  that 
there  be  established  a  citizen's  committee  to 
itudy  Congress.  At  the  same  tune  I  have  pro- 
posed that  a  Joint  committee  on  national  se- 
curity be  established  to  study  in  an  inte- 
grated w-ay  some  of  the  ur,3ent  issues,  such  as 
defense,  arms  control,  foreign  development, 
and  national  priorities,  tjiat  affect  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  oar  natioiial  secu- 
rity. The  attempt  here  woul..i  be  t,o  fortify 
the  cai-stitutional  separatlou  of  powers  and 
Joint  participation  in  decision-making.  Na- 
tional security,  which  until  now  has  beeia  a 
gray  zone  of  ambl,gii;ty  and  .surrender  as  far 
as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  ha.s  come 
largely  under  the  purview  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  Tlie  Congress  has  moved  gradually 
into  this  area,  but  never  in  a  clear,  formal- 
ized m.anner,  Tlie  Joint  committee  would  give 
dependable  definition  to  the  kind  of  reform 
and  policies  that  our  government  should  be 
Instituting. 

Fourth,  I  can  envisage  the  creation  of  a 
series  of  national  Institutes  of  peace  and  de- 
velopment, charged  with  initiating  new  do- 
mestic and  Internatloua!  programs  and  par- 
ticipating directly  In  the  diplomatic  process. 
At  pre.se:it.  we  arc  inadequately  equipped 
with  research  and  development  rapacity  and 
commitment  to  deal  with  such  problem  areas 
as  conflict  re.-^olutlon,  population,  and  the  en- 
vironment, all  of  which  are  candidates  for 
our  common  agenda. 

The  commitment  cannot  be  stressed 
enough. 

Private  capacity  to  promote  Initiatives  in 
international  affairs  should  be  strengthened. 
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This  conclusion  flows  from  a  study  project 
with  which  I  was  associated  that  surveyed 
the  activities  of  500  organizations  and  con- 
ducted Interviews  with  leaders  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Private  diplomacy  that  is  not  bur- 
dened by  the  traditional  Inflexlbllty  of  gov- 
ernment is  one  Important  area  for  new  ini- 
tiatives. It  has  played  a  relatively  Important 
role  in  Vietnam,  but  it  could  be  even  more 
useful.  It  may  be  especially  helpful  in  ar- 
ranging preventive  talks  which  help  to  keep 
conflict  from  coming  to  a  head.  Prom  time 
to  time  a  single  individual  whose  integrity 
is  respected  can.  by  moving  back  and  forth 
between  adversaries,  play  a  catalytic  role. 

With  the  building  of  a  system  of  world 
education,  the  commitment  I  am  talking 
about  would  be  self-perpetuating.  This  might 
take  the  form  of  a  multicentered  world  uni- 
versity, aii  advocated  by  Harold  Lasswell,  or 
of  a  world  system  of  research  centers,  as  sug- 
gested by  Carl  Kaysen.  which  in  time  might 
acquire  a  teaching  function. 

Fifth.  I  believe  a  joint  commission  created 
by  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  may 
be  needed  to  begin  now  to  identify  the  in- 
centives for  growth  vital  for  the  more  impor- 
tant peace  and  development  Industries.  The 
commission  should  be  broadly  representative 
of  business,  labor,  science,  and  the  public. 
Its  primary  task  would  be  not  merely  to  de- 
termine what  the  nature  and  pattern  of 
growth  Is  likely  to  be  In  the  years  ahead, 
but  to  document  what  is  possible  and  to  sug- 
gest what  is  preferable.  With  such  an  anal- 
ysis, enterprises  and  urban  centers  could 
more  readily  appreciate  the  opportunities 
opening  for  them.  Cities,  for  example,  could 
begin  to  plan  for  their  growth  on  the  basis 
of  peace  and  development  Industries  in  con- 
trast with  the  past,  when  many  have  had  to 
rely  on  weapons  production  and  military  in- 
stallations. 

STIMULATING  RECIPROCAL  ACTION  BY  OTHER 
N.ATIONS 

Without  complementary  action  by  other 
nations,  the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  strengthen  its  capacity  for  peaceful  change 
may  be  aborted.  The  United  States  may  exer- 
cise leadership  in  the  undertaking,  but  a 
reciprocal  response  from  others  Is  vital. 

The  goal  of  stimulating  other  nations  to 
commit  talent  and  resources  to  peaceful, 
constructive  chance  need  not  be  left  whoUv 
to  chance  or  "conventional  wisdom."  as  Is  too 
often  the  case  at  present.  With  the  creation 
of  an  effective,  constructive  capacity  for 
peaceful  chance,  the  self-interest  of  other 
nations  can  be  expected  to  lead  them  to  re- 
spond. Moreover.  In  strengthening  our  ca- 
pacity for  peaceful  change  We  need  not  relv 
on  the  power  of  example  alone.  Is  It  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  systematic  study 
and  analysis  would  not  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  creating  new  complementary 
capabilities  for  peace  and  development? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  enlarge  on  the  chal- 
lenge posed  at  the  outset.  Let  us  agree  to 
commit  our  energy  and  talent: 

To  the  goal  of  peace  and  development; 

To  a  common  agenda  for  science  and  pol- 
itics in  support  of  that  goal; 

To  the  creation  of  the  institutional  ca- 
pacity essential  for  the  production  and  util- 
ization of  knowledge  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
goal; 

And,  finally,  by  example  and  design,  to 
Inducing  other  nations  to  establish  comple- 
mentary capabilities. 


CHARGES  AGAINST  ITT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  cannot  help  being  aware  of  what 
!<;  eoin.fT  on  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  it.s  .-^uppo-sed  hearing  wrapped 
around  the  Anderson  charges  against 
the  ITT.  Those  of  us  who  have  taken  the 


time  to  visit  this  usually  very  austere 
and  sound  committee — we  have  been 
appaJled  and  disappointed  by  what  has 
most  obviously  become  a  political  nlnv- 
pround  for  three  of  our  colleagues. 

Questions  are  asked,  not  once,  but 
sometimes  more  than  a  dozen  times. 
Innuendos  are  made  without  any  back- 
ground or  without  any  reason.  The  whole 
thing  has  become  a  shambles  and  a 
mockery  to  decent  committee  activity, 
but  I  would  suspect  that  one  could  not 
expect  anything  different  from  charges 
brought  by  Mr.  Anderson.  Instead  of  the 
ITT  and  ofRclals  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  being  raked  over  the  coal.s.  I 
would  suggest  it  might  be  wise  to  have 
Mr.  Anderson  testify  as  to  his  unloyal 
activity  in  disclosing  cla.ssified  papers, 
but  I  suppose  that  i';  be.side  the  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Arizona  Republic 
be  printed  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
ns  follows: 

Anderson's  Charges  Backfire 

Washington  columnist  Jack  Anderson  ap- 
pears to  have  egg  all  over  his  face,  "niat  prob- 
ably Is  to  be  expected  from  a  columnist  a  ho 
learned  the  trade  from  Drew  Pearson. 

Anderson  used  a  memorandimi  written  by 
Dlta  D.  Beard  to  smear  the  appointment  of 
Richard  Klelndienst  as  attorney  general.  Mrs. 
Beard  promptlv  got  herself  admitted  to  a 
Denver  hospital,  apparently  awaiting  a  hear' 
attack,  and  the  hospital  attendant.  Dr.  Louis 
Radetsky.  said  It  would  be  dangerous  to  in- 
terrogate her.  However,  her  own  physician 
for  many  years.  Dr.  Victor  L.  Llszka  of  Arline- 
ton.  Va..  told  a  Senate  committee  that  Mrs 
Beard  acted  irrationally  from  time  to  time 
because  of  circulatory  ailments  complicated 
by  exce.sslve  drinking  and  tranquilizers. 

Louis  B.  Nunn.  former  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, told  the  commifee  that  Mrs.  Beard 
passed  out  at  a  party  in  Louisville  due  to 
a  heart  attack  "combined  with  some  other 
things— drinks  and  a  few  things." 

The  blow-up  started  when  Anderson  pub- 
lished a  memorandum  by  Mrs.  Beard  cn- 
nectlng  the  out-of-court  settlement  .  f  .'in 
anti-trust  action  against  InternaMonal  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  with  an  ITT  grant 
of  $400,000  to  the  Republican  Partv  to  iielp 
finance  Its  coming  national  convention  In 
San  Diego.  Anderson,  in  his  column,  lied 
Klelndienst  into  the  matter. 

Although  he  had  already  been  cleared  bv 
the  Senate  committee  for  his  appointment 
as  attorney  general.  Klelndienst  asked  the 
Committee  to  reopen  its  hearings — a  reque^* 
that  convinced  most  people  that  Klelndlers- 
l^ad  nothing  to  hide. 

Subsequent  committee  hearings  have  given 
no  proof  that  Klelndienst  had  anvthlng  to  d.- 
with  the  anti-trust  settlement.  A  routine 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  an  ITT  lawyer  was 
referred  to  the  proper  department  of  the  at- 
torney general's  office,  which  Is  hardly  e^■<- 
dence  of  wrong-doing. 

The  alleged  gift  of  $400,000  makes  thh-ps 
look  bad  for  ITT,  However,  the  fleure  Bipnr- 
entlv  Is  $100  000.  not  $400,000.  and  the  rl'- 
was  made  bv  a  hotel-oneratlnc  sub^ldlarv  -^f 
ITT.  Hotels  usuallv  chin  In  to  hrlnp  cnnveu- 
tlons  to  town,  because  of  the  Increp.se'i  busi- 
ness. Tlie  Democrats,  as  well  as  the  Reoub- 
llcans,  sell  advertising  and  ^et  contrlbutlfui- 
to  help  pay  for  their  conventions.  On  occa- 
slnn,  cltv  councils  have  put  up  some  of  the 
required  money. 

If  both  parties  eave  \ip  this  source  of 
revenue,  the  alreadv  bankrupt  Democrats 
would  find  It  hard  to  ht^ld  a  national  conven- 
tion   this    year.    However,    the    Republicans 


presumably  will  put  a  lid  on  giving,  and  ITT 
^^■lll  stay  under  It. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Democrats  can  be 
'^:<pected  to  make  hay  out  of  the  Beard 
:nemorandum.  At  least  until  Mrs.  Beard  can 
be  questioned.  When  she  does  make  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  committee,  we'll 
pr'obahlv  find  out  her  memo  has  no  more 
value  than  any  other  self-seeking  paper  from 
a  public  relations  person  trying  to  Ingratiate 
herself  with  lier  employers. 

.As  for  Anderson's  position,  he  looks  bad 
regardless  of  whether  he  published  the  memo 
wl'hout  looking  up  Mrs.  Beard's  credentials 
or  whether  he  knew  about  her  erratic  be- 
havior and  simply  wanted  to  hurt  Kleln- 
dienst. 

In  the  end  we  believe  Klelndienst  will 
make  his  detractors  look  bad  just  as  his 
fellow  Arizonan,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Bill 
Rehnquist,  did  when  the  Eastern  liberal 
establishment  held  hot  Irons  to  his  feet  dur- 
ing a  similar  confirmation  wlngdlng. 


OUR  DISPOSABLF  SOCIETY:  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  E^'\'IRON^rENTAI. 
WASTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  an  early 
and  constant  voice  of  the  conservation 
of  our  environment  and  moi'e  careful 
husbandry  of  natural  resources  has  been 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Nfi  son  » . 

Lr!<:t  year  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration on  two  legislative  propo.sals  which 
I  offered  to  increase  the  ase  of  recycled 
paper  in  concrre.sslonal  dorument.s.  Sen- 
ator Nelson  stated: 

For  too  manv  years  we  have  attempted  to 
Ignore  the  conseouences  of  living  In  a  "dis- 
posable" society  With  the  arroeanre  of  afflu- 
ence and  thrownway  attitudes  we  have  tried 
to  btiy  convenience  by  deferring  the  ultimate 
costs  of  a  devastated  environment  and  a  dl- 
mltMshlnp  supply  of  natural  resources.  As  we 
are  now  discovering,  the  environmental  due 
bill  for  Ill-considered  actions  cannot  be 
avoided  without  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
qtiallty  of  our  lives. 

This  week  Senator  Nelson  appeared 
before  the  Environmentil  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  testify 
for  his  legislative  initio.tive  which  would 
provide  for  a  full  environmental  accoimt- 
ing  for  all  the  social  costs  associated 
witli  throwaway  packaging.  The  Nelson 
propo-al  calls  for  a  system  of  economic 
incentives  combined  with  reftulatory  nu- 
thority  to  encournge  the  return,  reuse, 
and  recycling  of  packaged  materials. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Environment 
Subcommittee  and  a  cosT>onsor  of  Sena- 
tor Net  son's  parkarincr  proposal,  amend- 
ment No.  861  to  S  1377.  I  share  his  con- 
cern for  a  strong  national  policy  of 
"more  rational  and  economic  use  o'  our 
natural  resources — materials  and  en- 
ergy— as  well  as  the  preservation  of  en- 
vironmenUil  quality." 

In  order  that  the  entire  Senate  may 
consider  the  Senator's  articulate  presen- 
tation of  the  conservation  philo.<:ophy  in- 
herent in  a  policy  of  recycling  of  mate- 
rials. I  ask  imanimoas  consent  that  his 
excellent  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  la.st 
Auiust  and  his  recent  statement  to  the 
Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  be  ))rinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
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Tpere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

fallows; 
TOR  Gaylord   Nei.son  s  Testimony   Be- 
lE  THE  Committee  on  Rvles  and  Admin- 
ration  OF  S   2266  AND  S   2267.  ArcrsT  3. 

Chairman,  a--;  a  cosponsor  of  S  2266 
3.  2267,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
some  remarks  in  support  ol  the^e  pro- 
s  to  make  recycled  paper  available  for 
fficia!  use  of  the  Senate  a;:d  the  House 
resentattves,  as  well  as  to  require  Its 
\i\  -.he  printlnc  of  the  Congresstoi.al 
rd 

r  too  many  years  we  have  attempted  to 

the  consequences  of  living  In  a  "dls- 

ble"  society.  With  the  arrogance  of  afflii- 

and  throwaway  attitudes  we  have  tried 

ly  convenience  by  deferring  the  ultimate 

of   a    devastated    environment    and    a 

mlalshlng  supply  of  natural  resources.  As 

re    now   di^scovermg,   the   environmental 

bill  for  Ul-considered  actions  cannot  be 

led   without   a   serious   effect   upon    the 

ty  of  our  lives. 

case  m  point  ts  our  Increasingly  profll- 
use  of  virgin  pulpwood. 
out  half  of  the  trash  and  waste  mate- 
collected     by     Cities     throughout     the 
fd  Suites   Is  w3od   fiber  discarded  after 
time  use.  At  present,  far  t.xj  liitle  of  this 
ose  fiber  is  be^ng  salvaged  or  reclaimed 
the   tra.sh   barrel.   Instead  of  recycling 
waste  fiber  back  Into  iiewsprlnt,  buildiiig 
I  rials,  coarse  paper  and  fiberboard.  and 
ng  other  new  products,  thereby  re- 
ng    pulpwood    demand    and    providing 
raw  material  for  Industry,  this  valuable 
onent  of  municipal  waste  must  be  col- 
and  attempts  made  to  dispose  of  It — 
jobs   at    tremendous   public   cost.   And 
often   than   not.   the  attempts  at  dls- 
are  esthetlcally  and  environmentally  a 
ter:    polluting    the   air    through    faulty 
eratioii;  destroying  the  land  and  water 
gh  dumping  or  unsatisfactory  landfill 
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adverse  environmental  impact  and  In- 
iiig  public  expense  created  by  discarded, 
ycled  paper  and  wood  fiber  would.  In 
udgment,  be  sufficient  reason  alone  to 
ort  efforts  to  encourage  the  recovery  and 
'  of  wood  fiber  through  legislation  such 
2266  and  S.  2267, 

we  look  to  future  projections  of  wood 
requirements    and    wood    fiber   supply, 
ver.  an  equally  compelling  argument  Is 
iited    for    vastly    accelerating    cellulose 
recycling  now.  Under  our  present  prac- 
we  are  facing  a  situation  where  we  will 
lave  the  pulpwood  supply  to  meet  our 
Ifnal  demands  in  but  a  few  years. 
a  paper  entitled  Increased  Wood  Fiber 
A  Must,  delivered  at  a  Cellulose 
Waste  Seminar  In  March  1969,  Wayne 
a  chemical  engineer  at  the  U3.  Por- 
rvlce's  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Madison  cam- 
stated  ; 

Presently  we  are  producing  about  50  mll- 
tons  of  woodpulp  per  year,  and  about 
we   win   enter   an   era   cf    100   million 
per    year    production.    If    the    United 
merely  continues  the  recycle  rat«  It 
Tialntalned  for  the  past  20  years    proc- 
g    secondary     fiber     with     little     tech- 
Ical  change,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
gh  wood  at  an  economic  price  similar 
hat  Is  It  today."  Mr.  Carr  went  on  to 
that,    using    the    American    Paper    In- 
te's  statistics  on  pulpwood   production 
lemand  for  pulp,  "sometime  during  the 
I970's.  If  wood  or  pulp  imports  do  not 
the   United   States   will   not   have 
upply  to  meet  the  demand." 
us  while  we  presently  have  a  sufficient 
y   of  domestic   pulpwood    to   meet   our 
t    needs,   and   it   appears    that    Cana- 
Imports  of  pulpwood   can  supply   the 
for  a  few  a<ldltlonal  years,  the  slt- 
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nation    will    change   rather   dramatically    In 
the  next  ten  years  or  so. 

Now  there  Is  research  under  way  to  grow 
trees  twice  as  fast.  On  the  surface  that 
sounds  like  a  very  reassuring  promise.  The 
rub  is  that  If  we  continue  on  our  present 
course  of  action,  we  will  have  to  grow  trees 
twice  as  fast  Just  to  maintain  the  current 
rate  of  paper  or  wood  fiber  supply  for  each 
person.  This  startling  prospect  Is  a  result 
of  the  decreasing  ratio  of  forest  land  for 
each  person  in  this  country.  In  1900  there 
were  11  acres  of  forest  land  for  each  person 
and  now  we  are  down  to  3  acres  for  each  of 
us.  By  1986  that  figure  will  be  down  to  I'j 
acres  per  person. 

As  Mr.  Carr  concluded:  "This  Is  really  the 
fact  of  life:  We  must  utilize  as  much  of  our 
wa-sTe  as  possible  just  to  meet  demands,  un- 
less there  Is  to  be  a  cost  spiral  for  wood 
fiber  that  can  create  problems  of  gigantic 
proportions." 

Now  the  recycling  of  paper  is  not  a  new 
Idea  or  concept.  During  the  latter  years  of 
World  War  II  the  paper  Industry  recycled 
35  percent  of  the  paper  we  consumed.  To- 
day, that  rate  has  been  reduced  to  Ju.st  about 
20  p>eTcent.  and  Is  projected  to  decrease  even 
further. 

It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  countries 
which  are  considered  to  be  wood-poor  such 
as  Japan,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  West 
Oermajiy  are  presently  recycling  wood  fiber 
well  above  the  30  percent  level  Even  the 
wood  exporting  country  of  Austria  recycled 
fiber  above  35  percent  according  to  1967  fig- 
ures. More  recent  data  Indicates  that  Japan 
Is  now  near  the  50  percent  level  and  West 
Germany  has  passed  45  percent. 

Thus  It  appears  from  the  practices  In  coun- 
trlee  which  are  already  in  a  wood-poor  situ- 
ation similar  to  our  prospects  for  the  1980's 
that  the  recommendation  on  fiber  recycling 
made  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
In  a  1970  report  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  entitled 
"Policies  for  Solid  Waste  Management"  are 
certainly  a  realizable  goal.  The  NAS  report 
called  for  the  recycling  of  35  percent  of  the 
paper  annually  consumed  by  1985,  Other  ex- 
perts familiar  with  the  wood  and  paper  In- 
dustry have  publicly  stated  that  "there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  with  available 
technology  and  a  bit  of  insight  we  can  eas- 
ily reach  a  40  to  50  percent  recycling  rate 
In  the  United  States," 

I  am  happy  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  much  of  the  available  technology  and 
new  technology  In  the  recycling  of  paper 
has  been  developed  and-  more  Importantly- 
IS  being  Introduced  and  utilized  In  my  state 
of  Wisconsin, 

A  recent  letter  from  the  Forest  Service  r>f 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
pointed  out  that  thirty  percent  of  the  fiber 
in  this  sheet  came  from  the  city  dump  In 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  We  have  reclaimed  ref- 
use that  Is  an  eyesore  and  pollution  problem 
m  most  American  Communities." 

The  letter  went  on  to  report  that  the  work 
"f  the  Foreet  Producte  Laboratory  in  the 
WLsconsln  state  capital  has  found  that  there 
is  an  enormous  supply  of  wood  fiber  In  mu- 
nlclijal  rubbish  for  making  paper  products. 
In  cooperation  with  two  other  federal  aj?en- 
'  les.  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  been 
working  on  a  cooperative  research  and  de- 
'  elopment  pilot  project  with  the  City  of 
Madison  to  convert  the  paper  and  wood  fi- 
ber— as  well  as  cans,  bottles  and  other  com- 
ponents of  the  city's  solid  waste—Into  mate- 
rials which  can  be  reused  and  thius  reenter 
.America's  economic  llfestream  instead  of  be- 
ing discarded  onto  the  nation's  expanding 
trashpUe. 

While  this  particular  project  of  the  Forest 
Prixlucts  Laborat(  rv  has  produced  letter  pa- 
per from  Madison  trash.  It  Is  only  one  aspect 
"-'f  their  comprehensive  and  continuing  re- 
All  of  you  have  the  skills  to  make  significant 
techniques  to  better  utilize  the  nation's  wood 


fiber  supply — both  its  discarded  waste  fibers 

as  well  as  the  annual  supply  of  virgin  pulp- 
wood. 

The  Wisconsin  effort  has  not  Just  been  one 
of  government  research  and  pilot  demonstra- 
tiou  projects,  however.  Two  commercial  com- 
panies In  my  state  are  presently  making  and 
marketing  commercial  grade  letter  quality 
paper  that  Is  100  percent  recycled  paper.  The 
Riverside  Paper  Corporation  of  Applelon. 
Wisconsin  announced  this  spring  the  manu- 
facture of  their  "Ecology"  brand  letter  paper. 
As  the  watermark  on  each  sheet  proclaims: 
Ecology — lOO^r.  Reclaimed  Waste".  River- 
side's "Ecology"  Is  primarily  waste  from  milk 
cartons,  paper  cups  and  other  plastic  and  wa.x 
coated  "disposables,"  collected  from  manu- 
facturers. The  company  has  Indicated  that 
they  are  also  studying  the  feasibility  of  col- 
lecting used  milk  cartons  from  schools  and 
hospitals  as  a  source  of  supply  for  "Ecology." 

Using  a  newly  patented  process  which  they 
call  "Poly-Solv,"  Riverside  has  found  It  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  strip  the  coatings  from 
waste  and  reclaim  the  fiber  to  be  recycled  into 
tine  quality  printing  and  writing  papers.  As 
nn  added  bonus,  the  Poly-Solv  process  Is  itself 
apparently  environmentally  clean.  It  Is  a 
closed  system  without  air  or  water  effluent 
and  the  coating  residue  which  Is  stripped 
from  the  waste  Is  used  as  a  fuel  supplement 
to  run  the  plant. 

Also  manufacturing  a  100*^  recycled  letter 
paper  Is  the  Bergstrom  Paper  Company  of 
Neenah.  Wisconsin.  Bergstrom's  paper,  "Re- 
cycle 100,"  Is  made  from  totally  recycled  waste 
paper  without  the  Ink  or  clays  being  removed. 
In  addition  to  relieving  the  demand  for  virgin 
pulp.  Bergstrom's  ability  to  use  waste  paper 
while  retaining  the  Ink  and  clay  has  reduced 
the  amount  of  solid  waste  which  might  other- 
wLse  end  up  as  waste  effluent  Into  the  Fox 
River. 

Both  Riverside  and  Bergstrom  have  received 
the  attention  of  the  entire  nation  and 
spurred  the  paper  Industry.  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation  announced  from  their  home  of- 
fice in  Nenneth,  Wisconsin  on  July  14th  of 
this  year  that  they  are  Introducing  two  pa- 
pers designed  for  business  use  made  from  100 
percent  recycled  paper.  In  this  case,  the  waste 
paper  to  be  used  comes  from  recycled  card 
and  ledger  stock,  envelope  clippings,  and 
other  higher  quality  discards. 

As  the  first  100  percent  recycled  publica- 
tion sheet,  Bergstrom's  Recycle  100  was 
chosen  as  the  paper  to  be  used  for  the  July 
1971  Issue  of  Chem  26  Paper  Processing.  A 
leading  publication  In  the  pulp  and  paper 
field.  Chem  26  claims  credit  as  the  first 
commercial  magazine  to  be  printed  entirely 
on  100  percent  recycled  paper.  Included  In 
the  July  Issue  are  two  articles  describing 
the  hows  and  whys  of  Bergstrom  and  River- 
side Paper  Companies  recycling  efforts.  I 
would  request  that  the  ConMnlttee  Incor- 
porate these  two  articles  Into  the  hearing 
record  along  with  the  speech  by  Mr.  Wayne 
Carr,  referred  to  earlier  In  my  remarks. 

If  the  need  for  the  recycling  of  our  waste 
wood  fibers  is  becoming  an  increasing  con- 
cern for  both  present  environmental  reasons 
as  well  as  projected  economic  demands,  and 
if  the  technology  and  experience  In  recycling 
wood  fiber  Is  already  available,  what  Is  hold- 
ing  us   back? 

Among  other  reeaons,  there  Is  the  need 
for  the  development  of  sustained  markets 
and  the  acceptance  of  new  recycled  products 
whose  characteristics  may  differ  In  some 
degree  with  similar  products  made  out  of 
virgin  materials.  As  the  American  Paper  In- 
stitute stated  In  their  1970  publication  "The 
Paper  Industry's  Part  in  Protecting  the  En- 
vironment," "Taken  as  a  whole,  the  national 
market  for  products  made  out  of  waste  pa- 
per has  been  slow  to  expand.  This  fact  to- 
gether with  economic  and  technical  prob- 
lems in  collection  and  transportation,  has 
limited  the  Industry's  use  of  waate  paper.  An 
appreciable  expansion  of  such  use  will  re- 
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quire  the  development  of  new  products  ac- 
ceptable  to  the  market." 

It  Is  to  this  goal  of  expanding  the  market 
for  recycled  paper  and  upgrading  the  status 
of  products  made  from  secondary  materials 
that  I  think  S.  2266  and  S.  2267  speak.  Obvi- 
ously, the  furnishing  of  recycled  material  for 
the  official  use  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  printing  of  the 
Congressional  Record  on  recycled  paper  Is 
not  going  to  single-handedly  reduce  our  na- 
tional solid  waste  problems  or  relieve  the 
pressure  to  find  wood  fiber  sources  for  the 
next  ten  years.  I  must  admit,  however,  that 
from  the  growing  size  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  from  the  amount  of  paper  that 
I  observe  coming  into  and  being  generated 
by  a  Senate  office,  I  am  convinced  that  every 
member  of  Congress  has  a  special  and  per- 
sonal obligation  to  foster  the  recycling  of 
paper. 

What  this  legislation  will  do  Is  not  only 
create  a  highly  visible  market  for  recycled 
papers,  but  give  further  Indication  that  the 
Congress  Is  willing  to  take  the  leadership  In 
environmental  matters  and  In  the  economic 
husbandry  of  our  dwindling  resources.  I 
think  that  our  const ltuent.s  should  expect 
nothing  less. 

Statement  of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  Be- 
fore THE  Subcommittee  on  the  Environ- 
ment, Senate  Commerce  Committee,  on 
Solid  Waste  Packaging  Legislation  March 
13,   1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Subcommittee  has  Initiated  this  set 
of  hearings  to  reemphaslze  Congressional 
concern  about  this  nation's  ever-growing 
problems  of  discarded  packaging  and  solid 
waste. 

There  is  Increasing  recognition  through- 
out the  country  that  our  society's  affluence 
and  unprecedented  capacity  to  transform 
natural  materials  and  energy  Into  consumer 
goods  Is  not  without  waste  and  enormous 
environmental  and  economic  costs.  In  the 
Immediate  glut  and  fervor  of  production  and 
consumption,  however,  we  have  attempted  to 
sweep  the  discarded  commercial  wastes  under 
the  rug. 

We  have  also  tried  to  Ignore  a  portion  of 
the  total  costs  of  these  commercial  activ- 
ities. This  occurs  when  we  seek  to  defer  the 
eventual  public  payment  for  the  Inevitable 
environmental  results  of  Imperfect  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  consumer  goods. 

This  attitude  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
The  residues  of  our  disposable  society — sol- 
id wastes — are  now  physically  piling  up  In 
front  of  us.  In  addition  to  degrading  our  en- 
vironment and  misusing  our  limited  natural 
resources,  the  growing  plies  of  dally  debris 
are  exacting  an  unacceptable  claim  on  the 
public  pocketbook  for  inadequate  solid  waate 
management  systems. 

Much  of  the  response  to  any  recognition 
of  our  solid  waste  problems,  particularly 
among  those  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
Its  production,  appears  as  a  form  of  ecologi- 
cal spln-the-bottle-or  the  can.  That  la,  if 
there  really  Is  a  problem,  then  it  Is  some- 
body else's  problem  and  responsibility. 

A  second  sort  of  response  Involves  an  ex- 
pensive nationwide  advertising  campaign  to 
convince  the  consumer  that  a  particular 
product  or  package  really  would  combine 
convenience  and  conservation  If  the  con- 
sumer would  only  cooperate  In  the  process. 
The  message  Is  that  when  the  consumer  Is 
left  holding  the  bag — or  the  box — then  It  Is 
'ip  to  him  to  see  that  they  are  properly  dis- 
posed or  returned. 

The  final  response  we  have  witnessed  most 
recently,  usually  accompanied  by  a  wistful 
look  and  a  shrug  of  the  corporate  shoulders, 
is  an  appeal  for  a  technological  second-com- 
ing which  will  miraculously  scour  the  land 
and  return  our  resources  to  their  proper  nat- 
ural forma. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  mount- 
ing national  trashpUe  Is  everybody's  problem 
In  this  country,  and  It  will"  not  be  solved 
by  words,  mystical  appeals,  or  finger-point- 
ing. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  recognized  the  need 
to  forego  rhetorical  posturing  with  solid 
waste  problems  and  to  take  positive  action. 
In  overwhelmingly  approving  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970.  the  Congress  author- 
ized a  dramatic  reorientation  of  the  Federal 
effort  In  solid  waste  management. 

The  Resource  Recovery  Act  extensively  re- 
wrote and  extended  for  three  years  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965,  shifting  the  em- 
phasis from  conventional  waste  disposal  to 
the  recycling  and  recovery  of  materials  and 
energy  from  solid  waste.  The  Act  blended  the 
need  for  accelerating  federally  directed  re- 
search In  resource  recovery  (Section  205) 
with  a  new  action  program  to  demonstrate 
Innovations  and  new  recycling  techniques 
(Section  208). 

This  loud  legislative  response  from  Capitol 
Hill  to  our  nation's  solid  waste  problems  may 
have  been  heard  In  communities  throughout 
the  country,  but  the  message  has  apparently 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  only  sixteen  blocks  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Although  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of 
1970  survived  the  threat  of  a  pocket  veto  and 
became  Public  Law  91-512  on  October  26, 
1970,  the  program  has  been  effectively 
blocked  by  a  "pocketbook"  veto. 

The  Act  authorizes  a  $238.5  million  fed- 
eral solid  waste  effort  in  Fiscal  Year  1973. 
The  Administration  has  requested  less  than 
one-tenth  of  this  amount  In  its  1973  budget. 
Including  none  of  the  $140  million  author- 
ized for  the  Innovative  demonstration  pro- 
gram In  Section  208 

The  action  taken  under  Section  205,  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  an  on-going  study  of  Im- 
portant issues  related  to  recycling  of  solid 
wastes — means  of  recovering  materials  and 
energy:  change-  in  production  and  packaging 
practices.  Including  disposal  charges,  to  re- 
duce wastes:  the  use  of  Federal  procurement 
to  develop  market  demand  for  recovered  re- 
sources; and  incentives  and  disincentives  to 
recycling,  including  tax  policies— have  not 
fared  any  better  After  two  bureaucratic  re- 
organizations It  appears  that  we  can  finally 
expect  the  first  annual  report  on  this  study 
later  this  year,  almost  two  years  since  the 
law  was  passed. 

In  light  of  the  recent  experience  with  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act,  It  is  especially  Im- 
portant for  the  Congress  to  reemphasize  its 
leadership  role  in  providing  new  directions 
and  answers  for  solid  waste  management  and 
resource  recovery  It  is  apparent  that  con- 
tinual Congressional  attention  and  focus  on 
the  Issues  Involved  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote accelerated  federal  actions  aiid  Insure 
Innovations  in  solid  waste  programs. 

The  need  for  this  t>-pe  of  leadership  Is  re- 
inforced by  the  February  4.  1972  QAO  Report 
to  the  Congress  entitled  "Demonstration 
Grant  Program  Has  Limited  Impact  On  Na- 
tional Solid  Waste  Disposal  Problem".  In  Its 
findings  and  conclusions,  QAO  stated  "The 
grant  program  has  been  beneficial  In  Im- 
proving existing  technology  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. In  stimulating  public  Interest  In  proper 
solid  waste  disposal  methods,  and  In  solving 
a  number  of  local  solid  waste  dispo.sal  prob- 
lems. Greater  benefits  could  have  been 
achieved  if  more  emphasis  had  been  placed 
on  developing  methods  of  recovering  natural 
resources  from  waste  for  reuse  (recycling) 
and  on  new  or  improved  and  more  economi- 
cal methods  of  disposal." 

With  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970 
amending  and  redirecting  the  1966  program 
while  the  review  was  underway,  QAO  specif- 
ically recognized  in  its  report  that  there  was 
an  even  greater  need  to  apply  the  suggested 
corrective  actions  to  see  that  the  1970  Con- 
gressional mandate  Is  met.  The  report  directly 


recommended  that  ".  .  .  the  Administrator, 
EPA,  should  place  greater  emphasis  on  the 
i:ced  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new  meth- 
(xls,  devices,  and  techniques  of  solid  waste 
disposal — particularly  those  related  to  re- 
source rec-very  and  recycling— which  have 
potential  lor  national  or  wide-spread  use." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Subcommittee's  inves- 
tigation and  examination  of  the  three  new 
legislative  proposals  aimed  at  BpeclficaJly  re- 
ducing: the  quantity  and  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  solid  wastes,  particularly  discarded 
packaging  and  beverage  containers,  reafllrinf 
the  intent  of  C.jngrets  to  look  ior  a  new  and 
improved  meaJis  of  solving  our  national 
solid  waste  problems.  The  hearings  also  call 
the  public's  attention  to  the  need  to  Imple- 
ment programs  and  policies  previously  man- 
dated by  the  national  legislature. 

As  a  general  proposition  regarding  legis- 
lative proposals  to  find  a  better  solution  to 
our  solid  waste  problems,  we  must  seek  to 
Implement  a  philosophy  of  conservation  in 
the  production  and  consumption  of  consumer 
goods.  Conservation  in  this  sense  means  a 
more  rational  and  economic  use  of  our  nat- 
urril  resources — materials  and  energy — as  well 
as  the  preservation  of  environmental  quality. 

Environmental  considerations  must  be- 
come an  Important  factor  at  each  pwlnt  of 
decision  In  the  manufacture,  sale,  use.  and 
eventual  discard  of  commercial  goods  In 
addition,  the  complete  environmental  and 
economic  costs  to  society  represented  by 
commercial  products  should  not  be  hidden 
tr  dispv.iscd.  but  should  be  accura-ei'.  re- 
flected in  the  commercial  market  price  of 
these  goods  so  that  the  consumer  can  exercise 
an  Informed  choice 

If  the  market  price  accurately  reflects  all 
tl-.p  social  and  environmental  costs  associated 
with  a  consumer  product,  economic  Incen- 
tives will  be  operative  to  encourage  the  de- 
\elopment  and  use  of  more  environmentally 
sound  consumer  goods  Tliese  market  plaice 
Incentives  should  act  to  accelerate  more  eco- 
nomic husbandry  of  resources  and  en\iron- 
metit  through  the  return,  reuse,  and  re- 
cycling of  materials  hi  consumer  goods. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  there 
should  be  an  environmental  accounting  for 
all  goods  which  enter  our  national  com- 
merce. The  price  of  all  poods  should  reflect 
not  only  the  costs  of  production  of  the  prod- 
uct, but  also  the  costs  of  difposal  of  the 
product  after  use.  including  any  degradation 
of  the  environment  or  squandering  of  our 
valuable  resources.  At  present,  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  In  fact,  w^e  have  very 
Mttle  applied  eNperience  with  this  type  of 
accountii^g    system. 

It  is  time  to  Introduce  environmental  ac- 
counting in-o  the  marketplace  Therefore,  on 
February  3.  3972,  I  Introduced  .'Amendment 
raei  to  S  1377.  and  am  pleased  to  have  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee.  Senator 
Moss,  as  an  orielnal  cospKinsor. 

The  scope  of  the  application  of  environ- 
mental accounting  Is  Intentlonallv  limited 
to  packacing  in  Amendment  if861.  As  a  p<^- 
te:it!al  mode!  for  all  solid  waste,  it  would 
provide  a  coordinated  syptem  of  eco;:onilc  In- 
centives and  reeulatory  mechatUsm  to  en- 
courajre  -he  design,  development,  production 
and  use  In  Interstate  commerce  of  packaglne 
which  conserves  natural  resources,  which 
minimizes  the  adverse  economic  and  en- 
vironmental Impact  when  discarded  and 
which  Is  returned,  reused,  or  recycled  Into 
the  economy. 

First  of  all,  this  amendment  provides  eco- 
nomic Incentive.^  for  environmentally  sound 
packaging  through  the  lmp.->sltlon  of  a  sched- 
ule of  national  puckaelnp  charges  on  all 
packaging  maniifactured  or  Imported  Into 
the  United  Stares,  charges  which  wiuld  be- 
come effective  not  later  tha:i  June  30.  1973. 
This  environmental  accounting  in  the  mar- 
ket price  of  commercial  packagliiK-  would 
merely  be  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  total 
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costs   that   are   presently  hidden  and 
paid  by  the  public  on  the  long-term 
nt  plan. 

factors  are  to  be  considered  in  de- 
.".Ir.g  the  direct  and  indirect  social  costs 
glng  and  the  charge  to  be  applied  to 
tlcular  package.  These  factors  are  the 
of  virgin  and  secondary  materials 
Ined  In  such  packaging,  the  quantity  of 
wastes  which  would  result  from  such 
glr.g  In  term.?  of  weight  and  volume, 
urden  on  solid  waste  disposal  systems. 
Isposablllty  of  such  packaging,  and  the 
ty  and  health  effects  of  the  disposal  of 
packaging.  With  the  proper  and  ac- 
;  accounting  of  all  these  factors  in  the 
t  price  of  a  package,  normal  economic 
'tltlon  and  consumer  decisions  will  op- 
!n  favor  of  the  environmentally  su- 
package. 

S861  provides  that  the  funds 
fed  each  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  these 
glng  charges  shall  be  returned  to  local 
im.ent  agencies  for  the  planning.  !m- 
nent.  and  construction  of  resource  re- 
■  and  solid  was-e  dl.sposa!  facilities.  In 
sf  the  tremendous  financial  burdens  on 
governments,  and  the  need  to  apply 
ced  re^urce  recovery  and  recycling 
ues  on  the  municipal  and  regional 
the<e  funds  are  badly  needed  just  to 
existing  problems.  Furthermore,  as  en- 
nentally  sound  packaging  Is  Introduced 
ommerce,  the  funds  derived  from  the 
ling  charges  would  diminish,  thus 
g  this  financial  m.echanlsm  for  local 
'ments  self-l!ml*lng  and  elastic  to  the 
^f  the  problem. 

I  years  after  the  packaging  charges  are 

;to  effect.  Amer.dment   i861  would  re- 

•:he   publication   of   quantitative    and 

atlve  national  packaging  standards  to 

Into  effect  one  vear  later.  This  regula- 

■nechanism  would   build  on  two  years 

rke'place  experience  of  environmental 

n'lng     and     economic     Incentives     for 

packaging  and  would  be  complemen- 

icl  consist e:-   with  the  charge  m»ech- 

aT-.d  ecrr.'ntc  incentives. 

ifically.  the  standards  would  include; 

l.nlmum  percenta^ies   of  recycled  ma- 

whlch    shall    be    contained    by   such 

jir'g-    (2^   mixlmum  permissible  quan- 

of    materials    which    produce    adverse 

i.mfn'al  effects  when  such  packaging 

'arded;  and  i3)  sp<>c!fic  packaging  prac- 

hich  shall  be  prohibited  whenever  the 

;-trator    has    found    that    ♦h?    spoc.f.c 

r^  places  an  unreasonable  burden  on 

K'as'e  manacrpmor.-  svstems  or  ti.e  en- 

ent.  or  such  practice  prevents  the  ef- 

return.   revise.   c<t   recycling   of   s\ich 

ng. 

a  coordinated  system  of  accurate  en- 

■".ental  accountlr.g  in  the  marketplace. 

atl'T.al    p.ackag::-.?    standards    to    se' 

for  recycled  materials  and   for  prac- 

^'hlch   unrea.sonablv  inhibit   recycling 

be  advocated  for  all  consum.er  goods 

become  part  of  the  .^^olid  waste  stream 

svstems    however    nee<'!  a  firm  ba."e  of 

.':ce  ard  must  be  applied  so  that  en- 

ital    integrity    remains   the   primarv 

rather    than    m.ere    -impUcity    of    ari- 

lon   or  revenue   ge^.^ra^lon 

use  of  the  dear'h  of  experience  In  the 

environmental   accountlne,   and    the 

of    factors    which    should    be    con- 

l!!  determining  the  proper  charge  for 

cular  C'>nst:mer  product,  'his  proposal 

e  n'.ec;.an:sms  !'  s'lggests  are  focused 

consumer     packaging      The     ancient 

aphorism   "primum   non  nocere"  or 

Df  all  do  no  harm"  applies  In  the  cnsf 

i'u'ing  a  form   ■"■'.    environmental   ac- 

I  ng.    Tn    applying    this    procedure,    we 

nake  "ire  the  remedy  Is  no  worse  than 

•ease 

ak'iig  this  system  work  with  packag- 
:  Will  be  able  to  c'o  more  than  apply 
le    economic    marketplace    incentives 


r  le 


s'  rat! 


i.-f 
b  >r 


cU 
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for  the  use  of  envlroiunentally  sound  pack- 
aging. Thus  while  relieving  a  particularly 
egregious  form  of  solid  waste  and  misappli- 
cation of  resources,  we  will  also  be  perfecting 
a  mechanism,  that  can  be  applied  to  a  br^'ader 
spectrum  cf  consumer  goods. 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  vast 
change  in  "his  country  in  the  production  and 
-onsumption  of  packaging.  These  changes 
which  h.we  already  resulted  In  greatly  In- 
creased economic  costs  to  the  American 
public  and  which  have  contributed  to  the 
Nation's  burden  of  solid  wastes,  are  expected 
'o  continue  to  soar  In  the  coming  years. 

In  195R,  every  person  in  the  United  States 
produced  404  pounds  a  year  of  discarded 
packaging.  Eight  years  later  this  amount  had 
risen  over  25  percent  to  525  pounds  of  pack- 
aging 'hat  each  person  discarded  In  a  vear. 
and  bv  1976  It  Is  estimated  that  this  flgxire 
will  be  681  pounds  per  year  cf  packaging — 
paper,  glass  metals,  wood,  plastics,  and 
textiles — for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In 
"his  coti'itry. 

The  total  amount  of  packaging  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  rose  fro.m  70,800- 
nooooo  pounds  In  1958  to  103.400.000.000 
pounds  m  1966  and  will  be  147,000,000.000 
pounds  by  1976  These  astronomical  amounts 
of  solid  waste  due  to  packaging  become  par- 
ticularly significant  when  it  Is  realized  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  total  amotmt  Is  pres- 
ently being  recycled  back  into  the  economy. 
Thus  in  1966.  00  percent  of  those  103,40o",- 
000  000  pounds  of  packaging  wastes  wound  up 
in  the  Nation's  trashcan.  or  on  her  highways, 
or  In  her  .streams  and  waterwavs,  or  on  her 
beaches,  or  blowing  In  the  wind.  A  total  of 
93  600.000,000  pounds  of  parkaplng  trash  was 
dumped  upon  the  beleaguered  solid  waste 
tnanasement  systems  of  local  government. 

In  1966  almost  S'S  percent  of  this  Nation's 
entire  eross  national  product  was  spent  on 
all  aspects  of  packaging.  That  Is  .$23  billion 
of  our  country's  productive  wealth  was  for 
packaging.  Of  this  amount.  S16.2  billion  rep- 
resented packaelne  raw  materials.  With  90 
percent  of  the  packaging  produced  In  the 
United  States  being  discarded  and  not  re- 
cycled, that  means  that  In  1966  we  tossed 
approxtm.ately  ?14  6  billion  out  the  window 
and  awav. 

In  1966.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  $14.5 
billion  In  discarded  packaging  materials,  the 
American  public  had  to  pav  another  $419 
million  for  local  governments  to  collect  and 
dispose  of  the  material.  It  would  be  ex- 
pected that  with  the  expenditure  of  $15 
b'lUon  for  the  production,  use,  dl.'-card.  col- 
lection, and  disposal  of  packaging,  the  Amer- 
ican public  corld  expect  some  moni:menta! 
and  striking  results.  The  only  monuments 
we  see,  however  are  the  mountains  of  mate- 
rials of  such  permanence  that  they  mav  still 
be  standing  hutidreds  of  years  from  now. 

We  must  view  with  bitter  Irony  the  possl- 
blUtv  that  the  pyramid  for  our  affluent  and 
productive  at'e  mav  prove  to  be  a  massive  pile 
r.f  Indestructable  bottles,  oans,  and  plastic 
containers  paid  for  by  the  collective  sweat  of 
the  public  brow.  It  may  be  that  the  signature 
of  our  culture  will  be  the  Immortal  aluminum 
can. 

Future  estimated  costs  Indicate  that  the 
price  tag  v.-hlch  the  public  will  have  to  pay 
because  of  discarded  packaging  wastes  will 
escalate  greatly  in  the  next  several  vear.s.  The 
«15  billion  that  was  paid  In  1966.  the  lost 
vear  for  which  fleure:;  are  available,  is  ex- 
pected to  Jump  to  $21,327,000,000  by  1976-  - 
*20.7  billion  In  unreturned.  unrecvcled  pack- 
aging materials,  and  $600  million  in  the  costs 
f'f  collection  and  disposal. 

Indicative  of  the  mounting  problems  of 
packaging  wastes  Is  the  growth  In  absolute 
numbers  ar.d  change  in  the  construction  and 
com.p'~.,sltion  of  beverage  containers  In  recent 
years  In  1957  returnable  glass  bottles  repre- 
sented over  60  percent  of  the  fillings  of  the 
beverage  Industry,  By  1976  It  la  estimated 
that  returnable  bottles  will  only  have  20  per- 
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cent   of   the   fillings   If   present   trends   con- 
tinue 

On  the  other  hand,  those  one-way,  no- 
deposit,  no-return  containers  which  will  have 
80  percent  of  the  market  will  increase  127 
percent  between  1957  and  1976,  This  means 
that  Instead  of  the  25,600,000,000  non-re- 
turnable bottles  and  metal  cans  that  we  had 
to  try  and  dispose  of  In  1958.  we  will  be  Inun- 
dated by  the  dlsposeU  problem  of  58,100,000,- 
000  non-returnable  bottles  and  cans  In  1976. 
A  returnable  glass  container  will  make 
many  trips  to  the  market  during  Its  useful 
life,  and  most  likely  will  be  removed  at  the 
bottling  plant  and  recycled  and  made  Into  a 
new  bottle  without  ever  having  to  be  collect- 
ed and  disposed  of  by  local  government's  solid 
waste  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non- 
returnable  can  or  bottle  Is  purposely  and  ex- 
pressly designed  to  be  used  one  time  and  then 
discarded  In  the  name  of  convenience. 

The  use  of  non-returnable  beverage  con- 
tainers is  not  a  sin  qua  non  of  modern  living. 
As  reported  June  24,  1971,  by  the  Brewers 
Warehousing  Company  Limited,  Downsvlew, 
Ontario,  over  97'^  of  the  beer  sold  to  retail 
customers  in  this  Canadian  province  Is  pro- 
duced In  reusable,  returnable  deposit-bearing 
bottles.  The  remaining  three  percent  of  the 
beer  Is  sold  In  cans.  Of  the  total  annual  pro- 
duction of  beer  In  Ontario  In  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1971,  95.1  mUllon  gallons  of 
beer  v.ere  sold  In  the  reusable  bottles  exclu- 
sively used  in  Ontario.  This  amounted  to  1.26 
billion  bottles  of  beer  of  which  1.21  billion 
or  over  96  percent  were  returned  by  cus- 
tomers for  reuse.  Beer  bottles  in  Ontario  are 
reiLsed  on  an  average  of  25  times  and  when 
they  are  no  longer  usable,  they  are  returned 
to  glass  companies  to  be  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  new  glass  products.  The  same  atti- 
tude of  reuse  and  recycling  applies  to  the 
beer  cartons. 

Not  only  Is  there  a  move  away  from  the 
returnable  container  In  the  United  States, 
but  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  likely 
that  the  non-returnable  replacement  may  be 
the  ubiquitous  alvimlnum  can.  Whereas  the 
steel  container  can  be  magnetically  separated 
from  municipal  trash  and  used  again  In  the 
basic  steel  manufacturing  process,  aluminum 
must  be  manually  separated  If  any  recovery 
of  this  valuable  metal  Is  to  be  achieved.  In 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  the  dally  trash  load  Is 
presently  being  processed  by  Initial  pulveriza- 
tion and  subsequent  magnetic  separation  of 
the  ferrous  materials.  In  addition  to  recover- 
ing steel  beverage  cans,  this  process  removes 
auto  parts,  bottle  caps,  palls,  other  cans  and 
similar  steel  Items  from  Madison  refuse.  All 
of  this  recovered  ferrous  material  Is  then 
shipped  and  any  tin  Is  recovered  before  It  Is 
ready  to  be  reprocessed  ba«k  Into  steel. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1971,  1.2  bil- 
lion or  2  0  percent  of  the  46.5  billion  steel 
cans  which  were  produced  In  the  country 
were  recovered,  mostly  by  magnetic  separa- 
tion. During  the  .same  period  346  million  or 
4.1  percent  of  the  5.3  billion  aluminum  can.s 
were  manually  separated  and  recovered.  While 
magnetic  separation  of  steel  cans  from 
municipal  refuse  Is  still  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  It  Is  expected  to  dramatically 
Increase,  The  failure  to  recover  and  recycle 
aluminum,  however,  represents  a  far  more 
egregious  problem  of  economic  waste,  energy 
loss,  and  environmental  damage. 

As  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  pointed  out  In  a 
p.aper  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  last  December,  the  substitution  of 
iilumlnum  for  steel  Is  the  substitution  of  a 
power- Intensive  process  for  a  more  power- 
thrifty  one  and  contributes  to  the  fact  that 
■vhlle  industrial  consumption  of  electricity 
has  been  doubling  every  14  years,  the  ef- 
ficiency of  its  u.se  has  been  steadily  declining 
since  1947,  Thug  the  replacement  of  the  re- 
turnable bottle  system  with  the  throwaway 
represents  a  4-5  fold  Increase  In  power  con- 
sumption  to   produce   the   equivalent  Item. 


And  while  the  production  of  a  ton  of  steel 
from  ore  requires  about  2,700  KWHr,  and  the 
reclaimed  steel  from  an  electric  furnace  re- 
quires only  700  KWHr  per  ton,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  ton  of  aluminum  requires  over 
17,000  KWHr. 

In  addition  to  the  massive  power  coiisump- 
tiou  required,  eighty-five  percent  of  the  ore 
used  In  the  domestic  production  of  aluminum 
is  imported  Into  the  United  States.  Last  year 
this  amounted  to  14  million  tons  of  Imported 
ore  costing  $165  million. 

Thus  when  a  ton  of  aluminum  is  used  only 
one  time  for  throwaway  packaging  materials, 
we  rob  the  economy  of  $200  of  valuable  metal, 
are  required  to  import  4  tons  of  bauxite  ore 
to  make  up  the  loss,  use  17,000  KWHr  to 
convert  the  bauxite  to  one  ton  of  aluminum, 
create  3  tons  of  mineral  wastes,  and  scar 
our  environment  with  a  form  of  pollution 
which  will  not  disappear  or  degrade  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

This  country's  compulsive  obsession  with 
so-called  convenience  items  and  elaborate 
packaging  Is  wasting  an  enormous  amount 
of  our  natural  and  economic  resources.  It  Is 
becoming  apparent  to  the  public  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  change  both  our  attitudes 
and  our  actions  regarding  the  solid  wastes 
which  are  aji  inevitable  part  of  our  present 
commercial  process.  A  good  beglumng  would 
be  to  provide  a  proper  envlronnaental  ac- 
cuunting  in  the  marketplace  for  the  lncrea.s- 
ing  amounts  of  packaging  materials  which  are 
used  In  this  nation.  Unless  competitive  forces 
are  harnessed  for  enviromuental  quality  now, 
our  solid  waste  problems  are  not  likely  to 
diminish.  If  that  Is  the  case,  and  present 
projections  are  realized,  more  drastic  con- 
trols and  regulations  will  be  required  In  the 
future. 
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UNEMPLOYED  WOMEN  DO  MATTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
important  article  written  by  Carolyn 
Shaw  Bell,  entitled  "Unemployed  Wom- 
en: Do  They  Matter?"  ■wa.s  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  tliis  morning. 
We  are  talking  about  a  majority  of  our 
population,  a  majority  that  has  long 
been  systematically  discriminated  against 
in  our  labor  force  At  a  time  when  we 
are  focusinf,'  meaningful  attention  on 
equal  rii;ht.s  for  women  it  l.s  central  to 
thi.s  goal  to  provide  expanded  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Carolyn  Bell  ha.'; 
presented  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
.status  of  women  in  our  national  work 
force.  I  believe  her  findings  deserve  the 
iittention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ark-  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRD, 
as  follows: 
Untmi'loykh  Women  i    Do  Thkv   Maiter? 
(By  Carolyn  Shaw  Bell  i 

While  the  recent  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment have  been  hesitant  to  go  away,  there 
lias  been  no  hack  of  cllort  to  explain  them 
away.  Typically,  the  explanations  rest  on 
the  contention  that  unemployment  among 
'.vomeii  is  fnr  less  i.ierious  thai'i  It  Is  among 
nien. 

Historically,  unemployment  rates  for 
^vonieu  have  exceeded  the  rates  fur  mon.  and 
the  gap  has  widened  hi  the  past  five  years.  So 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  current  group  of 
unemployed  contains  more  women  than  a 
similar  total  formerly  would  have.  This  Is 
scarcely  surprising,  since  the  proportion  of 
women  in  the  total  labor  force  has  been  in- 
'■•■en.slng  Women  made  up  43,4 -^j  of  the  labor 
force  in  1971.  compared  v.lth  37.8":    In  1960 

Thtis,  the  argument  runs,  wc  should  pay 


less  attention  to  the  total  unemplovmeut 
rate,  including  all  those  women,  and  concen- 
trate instead  on  the  more  favorable  looking 
rate  ior  married  men.  Or  in  other  words,  we 
.should  pay  less  attention  to  unemplovnient 
among  women  precisely  because  they  have 
become  a  more  important  factor  in  the 
■A\.'rkforce. 

The  logic  of  this  contention  Is  not  entirely 
obMous.  Indeed,  it  would  make  more  sense  to 
argue  that  since  women  make  up  more  of  the 
labor  pool  than  before,  unempioymeut  among 
them  has  become  a  more  serious  problem. 
not  a  lesser  one.  In  fact,  women  workers  are 
more  Important  than  ever  before  in  main- 
tainlug  their  families'  standard  of  living.  In 
lifting  poor  fumilies  out  of  poveriy,  in  berv- 
mg  as  the  sole  breadwinner  for  many  families 
and  in  contributing  to  economic  production 
and  growth. 

EARNINGS    OF    WORKING    WIVES 

Half  of  all  married  women  wliose  husbands 
are  present  have  been  employed  at  some  time 
during  the  past  year,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  i>iRh  women   have  accounted   for  the 
largest   iiKrca.sc   m   the   labor   furce,    (Single 
men  are  second,)  It  follows  that  many  fam- 
ilies no  longer  depend  solely  on  the  husband's 
L-nipioym.-nt  lor  all,  or  most,  of  the  Income, 
In     fact,     the     earnings     of     working    wives 
i.mouiit  lo  over  26'^:    of  total  family  income, 
and  the  median   income  for  families  where 
ihe   wife   is   in    the   labor   force   was   $12,276 
in  1970.  compared  to  $9,867  for  all  families, 
i'he  iiicvine  flguies  deserve  somewhat  fuller 
exumniatiou    than    merely    these    averages. 
F.rsL,  although  the  median  earnings  of  work- 
ing wives  were  only  sl.ghtly  over  S3, 000,  me- 
dian family  Income  is  only  three  times  that 
amount    For   many   families,   therefore,   the 
sums  earned  by  working  wives  spell  tiie  dif- 
ference   between    poverty    and   scraping    by. 
More  than  one  million  wnes  wiio  earned  be- 
tween $2.00U.  and  *4.00u  in  1970  were  married 
to  men  who  earned  less  than  $7,000.  FlT  other 
familie.-,,  wurku.g  wivei  contribute  enough  to 
ensure  m:  derate  comfort  rather  thai,  merely 
scraping  by.  Almost  8  million  wives  earned 
between  v-4,000  and  $7,000  in  1970,  and  two- 
thirds  of  their  husbands  received  earnings  of 
lesi;   than   $lo.uOO.   Obviously,   therefore,   the 
16.5  mllUun  families  with  working  wives  ben- 
efited considerably  from  their  emplovnient. 
Next,  working  wi'.es  and  their  additions  to 
lamily  incline  conic  from  all  kinds  of  popula- 
tion groups.  They  are  nut  confined  to  lower 
Income  classes:    41';    of  the  lamllles   in  the 
top  5';    of  the  incnne  distribution  Included 
wives  in  the  paid  labor  force.  Over  one-fourth 
of  women  who  themselves  earned  more  than 
flO.OOO  annually  were  married  to  men  earn- 
ing mere  than  $15,000.  Clearly  many  families 
•>vould  not  reach  these  higher  Income  ranks 
without  the  earnings  of  working  wives.  Nor 
do  such  women  come  fr.m  childless  c^.uples: 
Mothers  of  6-  to  17-year-oIds  work  more  fre- 
quently than  do  wives  without  chUdren.  and 
about  one-third  of  the  mothers  with  children 
under  G  were  In  the  labor  force  last  year.  Tlie 
fraction  is  almost  as  great  for  mothers  with 
children  under  three. 

A-s  these  figures  suggest,  wives  and  moth- 
ers work  primarily  to  benefit  their  families. 
Every  survey  that  asks  women  why  they 
work  re[)orts  such  mundane  ren,sor„s  as  buy- 
ing new  gias.ses.  paying  medical  bills,  saving 
for  the  children's  college  education  cr,  dra- 
matically, "Vou  ask  why  I  work?  Mi->';eyl 
What  else?" 

One  population  difference  should  be  em- 
phasized. The  past  15  years  have  seen  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  the  proportion  of  white  women 
working  and  In  the  mnnber  of  white  working 
wives.  No  such  rise  has  occurred,  among 
black  wc-nien  becuuse  over  half  of  them  in  the 
country  have  always  worked,  and  their  con- 
tribution to  family  Income  looms  much  larg- 
er than  for  wliites  At  every  income  level 
and  with  every  type  of  family,  more  black 
women  hold  paid  jobs  than  white  women. 
The    Impact   on    family    Income   stands    our 


strikingly  at  very  low  levels.  Among  families 
(with  husbands  present)  below  the  poverty 
line,  both  median  income  and  average  in- 
come per  famUy  member  is  higher  for 
Negroes,  despite  their  larger  fanulies,  than 
for  whites.  This  reflects  the  additional  earn- 
ings of  Negro  wives. 

The  Increase  in  the  number  of  working 
won.en,  represeutmg  chiefly  more  wives  in 
the  labor  force,  has  contributed  significantly 
lo  the  gr.iwth  in  total  national  output.  It  is 
not  generally  realized  that  among  all  the 
men  In  the  population,  the  proportion  in  the 
labor  force  has  been  dwindling  steadily  since 
the  early  '50s.  (In  1950,  84 '^i  of  all  males  over 
le  years  old  were  in  the  labor  force;  hi  1970. 
the  figure  was  75%.)  Since  then,  of  course, 
the  national  product  has  more  than  doubled, 
e\en  after  allowing  for  price  Increases.  Obvi- 
ously this  could  only  occtir  through  the 
efforts  of  working  women.  Nor  does  this  in- 
crease in  female  employment  represent  two 
womeii  working  part-time  Instead  of  one 
full-time  male  worker.  Four  out  of  fl\e  adult 
working  women  work  full-time,  and  this  per- 
centage has  not  changed  for  over  a  decade 
Among  teen-agers,  of  course,  part-time  work 
is  characteristic,  but  no  mere  so  for  females 
than  for  males. 

A  recent  analysis  ui  our  cm  rent  unemploy- 
ment suggests  that,  if  the  composition  of  the 
labor  force  today  were  the  same  as  it  was  15 
years  ago,  the  present  level  of  economic  ac- 
liviiy  would  yield  a  much  smaller  rate  of  un- 
employment Wliat  this  argument  Ignores  Is 
the  f.ict  that  if  the  labor  force  today  hadu  t 
been  augmented  by  women  who  more  than 
replaced  the  decluimg  proportion  of  men,  the 
level  of  economic  activity  todav  would  be  con- 
siderably lower,  as  would  cur  total  national 
ouiput  and  income. 

If.  then,  married  women  with  husbands 
present  are  now  imployed  in  such  numbers, 
and  if  iheir  contribution  not  onlv  to  family 
income  (and  hence  to  total  spending,  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  employment)  but  to 
total  production  amounts  to  such  magnitude. 
Is  there  any  justification  for  treating  unem- 
plo\ment  rates  for  women  as  of  minor  Im- 
portance:' I  do  not  think  so. 

It  remains  true,  of  course,  that  married 
women  move  In  and  out  of  the  labor  force 
with  grealLT  frequency  than  do  married  men, 
so  that  the  current  method  of  calculating  un- 
employment rates  proves  m<.st  unsatUfac- 
tory.  The  number  of  unemployed  consists  of 
people  not  holding  jobs  who  are  actlvelv  seek- 
ing work  and  are  available  for  emplovment. 
To  conven  this  to  a  rate  of  unemplo)'ment, 
we  must  also  know  the  total  number  of  people 
employed.  .Adding  the  two  figures  together 
produces  a  quantity  known  as  the  total 
labor  force.  The  difficulty  comes  because  the 
total  labor  force  may  rise  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  employment  expands,  leaving  the 
unemployment  rate  little  changed. 

THE  CONVENTION.'M.  WISUOM 

The  usual  example  refers  to  women.  In 
good  times,  when  Jobs  are  plentiful  and 
trnployment  high,  bored  wives  and  harried 
mothers  (so  goes  the  conventional  wisdom) 
come  Into  the  labor  force  looking  for  part- 
time  work  to  occupy  their  days  or  to  satisfy 
their  egos.  By  so  doing,  they  Increase  the 
labor  force  and.  unless  they  instantly  get  a 
Job.  they  also  Increase  the  number  of'unem- 
ployed.  The  uiicmplonnent  rate  ri^es,  but 
somehow  11  Isn't  "real  "  ur.emplcyment  Be- 
cause when  Jobs  get  scarcer,  women  slmph 
forget  this  notion  of  finding  something  else  to 
do.  outside  the  home  and  famllv  where  thev 
belong,  so  they  retreat  from  the  labor  force 
and,  more  Importantly,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  Such  reasoning  helps  Justlfv  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  of  employ- 
ment for  m.arrled  men. 

The  facts,  as  opposed  to  this  mythical  con- 
struct, are  that  we  have  millions  of  people 
vital  to  the  economy  and  to  their  families, 
wiiose  emplovTnent  status  Is  t^.ot  now  well 
publicized.  Worse,  we  allow  some  to  suggest 
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they  comprise  an  adjunct,  a  casual  and 
ta!>t  inierfereiice  with  our  .statistics, 
much   hi'e  static   ou   a   radio,   because   they 
flt    our    preco:;ceived    classlficatioi>s 
worse,  we  probably  understate  the  ex- 
of  deprivation,  if  not  poverty,  in  this 
try  by  never  collecting  data  that  prop- 
measure  the  impact  of  working  wives  on 
y  income,  or  the  impact  of  female  un- 
oyment  on  family  income. 
second  critical  difficulty   -Aiih  the  data 
rtported  stems  from  the  growing  number 
\  omen    who   support   other   people.   The 
mcdpl  of  the  American  family,  the  husband. 
and  two  children — or  even  two  and  a 
on   children — that    cccupie.-    television 
m^nerclals  and  popular  articles  about  the 
family  now  make  sense  for  less  than 
ne-fcixth  of  all  American  families.  Almost  as 
f  families  are  headed  by  a  single  woman 
cjonform    to    that    out-dated    model.    For 
families   dependent    on    women,    over 
ijiilllon  of  them,  "female  employment"  or 
ack  of  it  Is  every  bit  as  critical  to  the 
ire  of   the  entire  economy  as  Is   unem- 
■nent  among  married  men.  Indeed,  given 
?ap  between,   women's  and  men's  earii- 
( full-time,  year-round  women  workers 
ge  60'     of  what  a  full-time,  year-round 
worker    gets),    it    Is    probably    more 
ruclal.  Granted  that  164  million  people  live 
f4mllie.-;  where  husband  and  wife  are  both 
nt.    there    are    '20    million    in    families 
headed  by  women,  and  half  of  them  are  de- 
penc  ent  children. 
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LOOKING    AT    POVERTY 
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.ook  at  poverty  will  again  prove  useful 

n  per  cent  of  all  the  children  under  18 

m  poor  families  and  over  half  of  them 

no  fathers  in  the  home.  Put  It  another 

ol   the  six  million  families  headed  by 

!n.  one-third  are  poor.  Despite  contlnu- 

Ui.employment.     persistent     erumblii^^g 

welfare  recipients  ought  to  get  Jobs  also 

;.  -SO  that  it  shoidd  be  noted  that  of  the 

Negro  families  in  this  povertv  group 

half  the  mothers  worked,  and   17  :    of 

held  full-time  Jobs.  Among  the  larger 

3  of  p^x>r  white  families  (over  1  million 

experience  was  much  less  u.sual.  Only 

f  the  mothers  held  full-time  Jobs,  al- 

i2;h  almost  40%  had  worked  at  some  time 

past  year. 

t    unemployment   among   this  grovip   of 

n.   re.-ponsible    for   their  families,   ran 

for  whites  aiid   65       for  Negroes.  The 

mber  of  'vorking  poor"  families  with  hu.'-- 

banc^s    present    decreased    sharply    between 

and  1970— to  some  extent  owing  to  the 

ibutlons  of  working  wives.  The  number 

r  families  supported  s<jlely  by  working 

'n  did  not  decrease  at  all  over  the  dec- 
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mst    figures    like    this    there    is    little 

for  congratulation   if   the   unemploy- 

rate  for  married  men  drops  from  3  1': 

.  Women's  Jobs,  and  hence  unemploy- 

rates  among  women,  have  a  .significant 

on  millions  of  people.  The  contribu- 

f  women  to  the  economy  deserves  much 

recognition  and  analy.^i.-;  than   It  has 

vet  rieceived. 
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JUDGE  RICHARD  McLAREN 
AND  THE  ITT 


MK   BEALL.   Mr.   President.   3   weeks 

ago,    Judge   Richard   McLaren  was   re- 

as  one  of  the  most  innovative. 

progressive,  most  daring  lawyers 

to  head  the  Antitrust  Division  of 

Justice  Department.  Now  he  is  re- 

by  some  as  a  man  who  has  sold 

convictions  to  the  .supposed  flnan- 

leeds  of  his  President's  political  par- 

^nd  he  has  been  tainted  with  that 

on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  thin- 

least  convincing  evadence  that  I 

ever  seen. 


Why  has  this  happened?  Because  cer- 
tain members  of  the  opposition  party 
think  it  serves  their  ovm  political  mter- 
ests  to  take  questionable  evidence  from 
an  even  more  questionable  source  and 
turn  it  into  a  24-karat  smear — because 
they  think,  having  lost  the  sui^port  of 
the  American  people  on  both  domestic 
and  foreign  issues,  they  need  some- 
thmg — they  need  any  tiling — to  throw  at 
President  Nixon. 

There  are  some  simple  facts  which 
have  been  obscured  in  the  wave  of  dis- 
tortion upon  distortion  wliich  oui-  friends 
on  tile  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  pro- 
vided the  American  public: 

First.  Far  from  dropping  the  ITT  anti- 
trust case  as  ha?  been  charged,  the  J'os- 
tice  Department  lorced  upon  the  com- 
pany a  very  tough  settlement  requiring 
ITT  to  divest  itself  of  six  major  corpo- 
rations and  to  clear  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment any  mergers  they  make  for  the 
next  10  years. 

Second.  This  settlement,  according  to 
Dean  Erwin  Gnswold  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  now  serving  as  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  would 
probably  not  have  been  obtained  had 
!he  ca^e  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Furihei-more,  this  case  went  nowhere 
under  tlie  previous  administration  which 
i-efu.-ed  to  pimsue  it. 

Third.  'V/hat  kind  of  preferential 
treatment  did  ITT  get?  The  kind  of  pret- 
eiential  treatment  which  makes  its  stock 
diop  12  points  the  day  after  the  settle- 
ment was  announced  ?md  kee;.s  that 
^lock  down  despite  the  fact  the  Dow 
Jones  averages  are  climbing  100  points. 
This  IS  no  cushy  settlement.  This  is  the 
Kind  of  settL^ment  the  previous  adminis- 
tration did  not  even  dare  to  hope  for 
'Ahen  it  was  prosecuting  the  case — the 
kind  of  settlement  the  previous  adminis- 
tration thought  beyond  its  reach. 

The  reputation  of  the  most  vigorotis 
antitrust  lawyer  to  pre.side  over  anti- 
tru.-t  activities  in  the  Justice  Department 
in  this  century  has  been  smeared — for 
the  sake  of  a  jealous  political  party's 
dreams.  It  is  extremely  unfortmiate  that 
a  dedicated  public  servant  like  Richard 
McLaren  who  has  performed  such  a 
valuable  .service  to  the  public  should  be 
subjected  to  aluiost  slanderous  accusa- 
tioit; 

Indeed,  rather  than  place  a  question 
mark  over  his  record,  we  should  be 
thanking  Richard  McLaren  for  a  job 
well  done  as  one  of  the  most  relentless 
trustbusters  in  modern  times. 


OPENL\G  UP  THE  HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  optxirtunity  to  commend  the 
Secretary  of  Tran.'-portation  for  his  de- 
cision to  finally  break  open  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  permit  the  broad  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  Nation  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  proposal  to  permit  a  portion  of 
the  funds  to  be  used  for  urban  mass 
transit  is  an  important  initiative. 
-Although  a  single  national  transporta- 
tion tiiist  fimd.  permitting  full  discre- 
tion to  the  cities  and  States  in  deciding 
how  to  meet  their  tran.sportation  need.s 
still  15  the  most  desirable  approach,  the 


Secretary's  plan  is  a  commendable  and 
positive  first  step. 

Secretary  'Volpe,  who  has  endorsed  the 
concept  of  a  single  trust  fimd  as  con- 
tained in  legislation  I  introduced  in  both 
the  last  Congress  and  the  current  Con- 
gress, had  a  difficult  time  in  obtaining 
approval  for  this  step.  His  success  repre- 
sents a  significant  attempt  to  place  Fed- 
eral funds  in  line  with  national  needs. 

However,  there  are  several  aspects  in 
the  proposal  which  hopefully  can  be 
changed:  First,  the  provision  to  carry 
out  the  IntersUte  System  as  designated 
is  highly  questionable.  Over  half  of  the 
$30  billion  remaining  to  complete  that 
project  is  for  urban  areas  and  many  of 
those  urban  ai'eas  already  have  acted  to 
prevent  more  highways  destroying 
homes  and  businesses  in  their  midst. 

I  would  urge  the  fimds  for  the  urban 
ijortion  of  the  Interstate  System  to  be 
added  to  the  single  urban  fund  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  so  that  localities  can 
make  intelligent  decisions  on  how  to 
meet  urban  transportation  problems 
even  if  it  means  not  building  the  high- 
ways as  designated  in  the  Interstate 
System. 

Second,  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
permit  operating  costs  of  transit  systems 
to  be  covered  in  some  way  by  the  single 
urban  fund. 

Finally,  the  40-percent  allocation  to 
the  States  should  be  contingent  on  States 
establisliing  a  single  transportation 
ationcy  to  plan  and  administer  those 
fund.s.  Only  in  this  way  can  comprehen- 
sive planning  at  the  State  level  take 
Ijlace. 

But  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  now 
permits  the  Congress  to  deal  realistically 
with  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
Nation  without  blind  adherence  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  highways  alone.  That  in  itself  reflects 
a  bold  step  foi-ward  in  this  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  produce  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system. 


WHICH  WAY,  AMERICA? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  read  an  extraordi- 
nary address  delivered  on  July  25,  1971, 
at  the  National  Urban  League  confer- 
ence, by  Harold  R.  Sims.  Mr.  Sims  served 
as  acting  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  following  the  tragic  death  of 
Whitney  M.  Yoimg,  Jr..  and  until  the  as- 
sumption of  leadership  of  this  outstand- 
ing organization  early  this  year  by  Ver- 
non E.  Jordan,  Jr.  Harold  Sims  per- 
formed a  vital  trusteeship  service  during 
this  difficult  period  when  the  NUL  faced 
a  severe  test  of  its  ability  to  bear  with 
dignity  and  fortitude  the  profound  loss 
of  one  of  the  truly  great  men  In  Amer- 
ican history,  and  to  build  upon  its  own 
remarkable  61 -year  history  to  expand  its 
programs  of  decisive  importance  in  the 
affirmation  and  service  of  himian  rights. 

In  his  address,  entitled  "Which  Way. 
America?"  Mr.  Sims  challenges  America 
to  face  "the  plight  of  black  worfters  who 
are  experiencing  depression  unemploy- 
ment in  a  trillion-dollar  economy,"  as 
well  as  "the  creeping  cancer  of  housing 
abandonment"  in  deteriorating  cities 
across  America.  And  his  central  question 


is  left  to  each  one  of  us  to  answer: 
"Which  way,  Americans — together  up  or 
apart  down?" 

The  action  agenda  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League  as  stated  by  Harold  Sims, 
and  to  which  I  am  fully  committed,  in- 
cludes a  call  to  commitment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  achieve  goals  of 
greatness  in  human  development: 

Now  Is  the  time  for  this  Administration 
and  this  country  to  push  forward  on  a  hu- 
mane, massive,  non-partisan  program  to  end 
poverty  want,  racial  tensions,  and  urban  and 
rural  decay;  to  create  a  meaningful,  well- 
paid  Job  for  every  adult  who  can  and  will 
work;  to  build  the  houses  for  every  family 
now  lacking  decent  shelter;  to  create  the 
schools  and  careers  for  every  child  in  the 
land;  to  provide  the  health  security  that  will 
leave  no  one  uncared  for  and  to  create  the 
framework  of  that  society  which  every  citi- 
zen can  truly  say  Is  Just  and  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imandmous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Harold  R.  Sims, 
delivered  at  Cobo  Hall  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  keynoting  the  1971  National  Urban 
League  Conference,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi-ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'Which  'Way,  America? 
(By  Harold  R.  Sims) 

This  61st  Annual  Cionference  of  the  Na- 
tional tJrban  League  opens  under  the  long, 
deep  shadows  of  a  loss  so  profound,  a  void- 
creation  so  grreat,  that  It  defies  reason,  un- 
derstanding and  faith — the  untimely  and 
tragic  death  of  our  leader,  colleague  and 
friend — Brother  Whitney  Moore  Young,  Jr. 

Whitney,  the  humanist,  statesman,  con- 
fidant of  Presidents,  yet,  champion  of  youth. 
Justice,  and  the  poor;  the  giver  of  power, 
voice  and  hope  and  the  fighter  for  equality 
of  results;  the  greatest  ambassador  to  all 
the  racial,  warring  camps  of  our  time — the 
bold  leader,  who  built  bridges  between  the 
races  and  unity  among  black  people  Is  no 
longer  with  us  in  the  physical  presence  of 
this  hour  and  In  the  Imagery  of  our  every 
day. 

W.  E.  B.  DuBols  has  ■written  that 
"Throughout  history,  the  powers  of  single 
black  men  flash  here  and  there  like  falling 
stars,  and  die  sometimes  before  the  world 
has  rightly  gauged  their  brightness."  The 
powers  of  Whitney  Young  blazed  across  the 
American  firmament  for  a  brief  decade  of  na- 
tional leadership — a  shining  star  of  inspira- 
tion— a  black  prince  whose  temporal  exist- 
ence was  untimely  ended,  but  whose  work 
and  meaning  will  live  on  so  long  as  there  are 
men  who  can  dream  and  people  who  value 
Justice  and  decency. 

And  so.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  meet  not 
under  the  shadows  of  death,  but  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  his  life  and  the  legacy  he  be- 
queathed us.  He  lives  on  through  our  deeds 
and  commitment.  He  lives  on  through  the 
voice,  hope  and  power  he  gave  to  those  who 
were  voiceless,  hopeless  and  powerless. 

The  spirit  of  Whitney  Young  Is  alive  and 
well; 

We  only  laid  to  rest  his  earthy  shell; 

His  movement  Is  marching  on ! 

This  great  man  dreamed  bold  dreama  and 
charted  the  great  voyages  of  spirit  and  hope 
that  this  society  must  take.  His  dreams  are 
our  dreams.  His  program  Is  the  Urban 
Leagues  program.  His  hopes  are  our  hopes. 
His  cause  Is  the  Urban  League's  cause.  Our 
Identification  with  his  life's  work  Is  total  and 
complete,  and  our  commitment  to  bringing 
It  to  fruition  Is  all-encompassing. 

He  believed  in  an  open  society,  a  society 
founded  not  In  narrow  separatism  nor  in  the 
cultural  suicide  of  assimilation,  but  rather 


a  society  founded  on  mutual  respect,  co 
operation  and  pluralistic  group  self-con- 
sciousness and  pride.  In  which  black  pec^le 
their  fair  share  of  the  power,  the  wealth  and 
the  comforts  of  the  total  society.  Tou-ards 
this  we  still  strive. 

He  called  for  a  Domestic  Marshall  Plan, 
a  massive  public-private  effort  on  the  scale 
of  that  taken  by  this  nation  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  remnants  of  post-World  War  II 
Europe;  an  undertaking  that  led  to  boom- 
ing economies,  fvUl  employment  and  new 
housing  In  the  cities  of  our  former  enemies, 
while  black  veterans  who  fought  In  that  war 
endured  poverty,  Joblessness  and  slums  at 
home.  It  was  Whitney's  Idea  for  this  nation 
to  do  at  home  whit  It  so  willingly  did 
abroad.  He  called  for  a  massive  reordering  of 
national  priorities  so  that  the  poor  and  uon- 
whlte  minorities  would  receive  the  resources 
and  national  commitment  to  make  America's 
age-old  promise  of  equality  and  decent  living 
standards,  come  true  for  all,  and  not  Just  for 
a  majority,  whose  composition  Is  determined 
by  wealth  and  skin  color.  He  wanted  speclJic 
goals  and  time-tables  set  for  reaching  those 
goals.  He  wanted  for  Americans  what  this 
nation  helped  other  people  to  achieve.  To- 
icards  this,  we  still  go  forward. 

He  was  the  first  to  realize  that  It's  not 
enough  to  talk  about  equal  opportunities; 
there  must  be  equal  results.  Equality  Is  a 
sham  if  It  does  not  mean  that  black  people 
share  equally  In  all  aspects  of  society's 
rewards.  His  measure  was  that  equality  will 
have  been  reached  when  there  are  proportion- 
ately as  many  blacks  as  whites  who  succeed 
and  who  fall.  Towards  ac/iieHngr  tJiis  condi- 
tion, we  will  strive. 

He  transcended  the  provincialism  of  'doing 
your  own  thing"  in  a  vacuum;  he  refused 
to  accept  the  limits  of  the  microcosm  of  the 
minority  community  alone.  He  knew  that 
we  must  transcend  the  boundaries  Imposed 
upon  us,  and  forge  solid  unity  within  the 
black  community  and  go  forward  from  there 
to  build  action  coalitions  with  other  minori- 
ties and  with  all  poor  people.  And  from  that 
base  of  shared  Interests  and  common 
power,  to  negotiate  with  the  Establishment 
and  build  coalitions  around  Issues  that  would 
bring  power  and  equality  to  America's 
oppressed  masses,  finally  bringing  us  truly 
together  as  a  nation  founded  on  equality  and 
Justice.   Towards  this,  we  are  committed. 

He  believed  In  building  strong  black  orga- 
nizations and  strong,  black-led  Interracial 
coalitions  which  we,  as  a  movement,  exem- 
plify. 

Whitney's  legacy  Is  a  dynamic,  revitalized 
League,  and  this  movement's  achievements 
since  his  tragic  death,  amply  demonstrate 
his  unique  and  unprecedented  achievement 
of  building  the  strongest  human  rights  or- 
ganization in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  61  years,  we  lost 
a  leader  In  office — not  Just  a  leader,  but  the 
most  effective  spokesman  of  the  poor  and 
champion  of  black  people  In  the  country. 
His  warmth  and  his  humanity  had  suffused 
the  movement.  It  was  not  Just  organizational 
pain  we  felt,  but  It  was  personal  grief  and 
anguish,  as  well.  And  It  came  at  a  time  of 
great  national  crisis  and  organizational  chal- 
lenges. 

Any  other  organization  may  have  faltered 
and  stumbled  blindly,  splitting  apart  In  de- 
spair, In  shallowness,  and  opportunism.  Any 
other  organization  may  have  simply  marked 
time,  holding  the  fort  and  sat  still  wait- 
ing, .  .  .  waiting.  .  ,  .  waiting.  But  for  the 
Urban  League,  at  a  time  when  the  sufferings 
of  black  people  and  poor  people  are  increas- 
ing we  could  not  sit  tight.  At  a  time  when 
the  challenges  facing  the  agency  and  the 
total  society  were  mounting  to  unprece- 
dented proportions,  we  could  not  mark  time. 
At  a  moment  when  Whitney  had  been  taken 
from  us,  his  organization,  his  followers,  his 
disciples  who  walked  In  his  footsteps  and 
who    sharpened    their    skills    to    serve    him. 


•   could  not  betray  his  legacy  and  the  mean- 
ing of  his  life. 

That  could  never  be  true  of  this  agency 
ami  Its  freednni-fighters  In.stead.  these  pas; 
137  days  have  been  covered  with  the  glory 
of  achievement  and  with  the  restless,  ener- 
getic momentum  of  a  united,  determined 
movement — 61  years  in  the  struggle --out 
to  exceed  its  previotis  grasp,  and  to  carry 
its  work  forward  to  a  new  plateau  of  excel- 
lence. 

This,  we  have  done 

First,  we  met  the  enormous  demands  of 
the  tragic  Interment,  with  a  dignity  and 
with  a  professionalism  that  served  his  mem- 
ory well.  Our  respect  and  dedication  re- 
mained In  those  difficult  days  that  followed, 
as  we  worked  to  smooth  the  path  for  Whit- 
ney's treasured  family,  preserving  their  me- 
morial options,  and  absolutely  refusing  to 
exploit  his  name  or  his  memory. 

Once  we  had  done  that,"  we  promptly 
moved  to  assure  a  confused  public  that  the 
Urban  League  was  stUI  in  business,  and  WTilt- 
ney's  agenda  was  still  in  vogue.  Wr  spoke  out 
forcefully  on  the  issues  and  provided  leader- 
ship in  the  nationwide  campaign  to  create 
Jobs  and  called  attention  to  the  plight  of 
black  workers  who  are  experiencing  depres- 
sion unemployment  In  a  trillion-dollar 
economy. 

We  continued  through  our  programs  to 
.serve  students,  workers  welfare  mothers,  vet- 
erans, the  unemployed  .  .  all  of  America's 
hungry  and  disposse.ssed  These  Urban  League 
programs  continued  to  have  re.=u;t,s  to  the 
general  society  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
limlied  costs  Our  Labor  Affairs  program 
places  apprentices  and  Journevmen,  and 
every  dollar  spent  on  It  generates  $15  In  bene- 
fits. The  cost  of  each  apprentice  is  almost 
equal  to  the  taxes  he  pays  in  his  first  year 
of  work  Every  dollar  spent  on  the  On-the- 
job  training  program  yields  s-^iety  $13:  every 
dollar  spent  on  our  Veterans  Affairs  program 
multiplies  by  more  than  ten  in  its  impact  on 
society.  These  programs  and  our  manv  others 
put  green  power  into  black  hands  and  have 
a  tremendous  Impact  on  making  this  a  better 
country  for  all. 
And   we   did   more   than   keep    the   Urban 

League  machine  humming  at  full  capacity 

ue  expanded  into  new  areas  of  concern.  In 
response  to  the  new  challenges  of  these  ter- 
rible times. 

A  major  study  of  the  creeping  cancer  of 
liousing  abandonment  was  published  by  the 
Urban  League,  focusing  national  attention 
on  the  way  cities  are  dying  today,  unnoticed 
and  unsung  by  the  complacent  majority 
0\ir  documentation  of  the  death  agonies  of 
urban  housing  is  a  call  to  action  that  pro- 
vides a  testing  ground  of  whether  we  will  re- 
main a  great  nation  or  whether  this  society's 
values  aiid  Its  meaning  will,  like  Its  housing 
for  the  poor,  be  abandoned,  desolate  and 
rubble-strewn. 

The  Urban  League  Research  Department.  In 
concert  with  63  of  our  affiliates,  came  up  with 
a  penetrating  doc\mientation  of  the  eniploy- 
ment  crisis  In  black  America  that  resulted  In 
our  call  for  the  immediate  designation  of  53 
cities  as  employment  disaster  areas  At  this 
conference,  we  will  also  set  forth  a  major 
statement  on  the  strengths  of  the  black 
family,  on  the  nation's  Census  and  on  the 
perils  of  the  situation  facing  the  black  aged- 
act  Ion  research  that  we  hope  will  lead  to  new 
paths  for  the  League  and  for  the  nation 

We  successfully  met  the  challenge  of 
financing  our  operations  at  a  time  of  red  Ink 
and  national  recession.  The  league  has  im- 
plemented internal  management  strategies 
that  make  us  by  far  the  most  efficient  public 
or  private  agency  in  the  field  of  human 
resources 

We  became  the  first  of  our  kind  to  initiate 
major  programs  In  correctional  system  re- 
form, new  town  development  and  construc- 
tion and  master  planning  for  long-term 
results  In  meeting  human  needs 
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d  we  have  moved  our  program  of  effec- 

partnership  further  ahead,  employing  the 

earned  nickels  and  dimes  of  black  tax 

y  for  the  benefit  of  black  people.  Shortly 

his  death.  Whitney  went  to  the  White 

e  and  pointed  out  the  irony  and  futility 

:  ederal    spending    to    ball    out    private 

ons  with  public  money:    the  trag- 

of  disproportionate  concern  over  phys- 

resources  -.vhlle  human  resources  were 

?cted, 

t  of  that  meeting  came  a  commitment 
ivolve  black-run  community  organlza- 
i  in  the  implementation  and  evaluation 
cieral  programs,  and  the  Urban  League 
taken  the  lead  in  Insuring  that  black 
e  win  benefit  from  the  otherwise  dor- 
dollars  that  could  be  the  levers  of 
ge. 

ey   represent  an   unprecedented  return 

I  he    Investment    of    private    individuals, 

izations  and  foundations  m  tlie  Urban 

over  the  last  61  years — a  private  in- 

ent  which  we  know  will  not  only  be  sus- 

I  d  but  Increased. 

of  these  uca  c.^njnitinei^t.s  -.vlil  en- 

us  to  expand  our  job  training,  health, 

veterans  programs.  Some  will  result  i:. 

ration    projects    that    will    Innovate 

w  areas,  such  as  the  establlshnieiit  o:" 

]irehe;.sive   ce..:ers  in   urban   and   rural 

.    Others    will    Involve    the    first    black 

atlo:.    of    federal    programs,    and    still 

s  wUl  set  the  stage  for  major  reform 

oyment  practices  and  in  the  system 

iiial  justice  that  discriminates  against 

people. 

d   we  moved   ahe.;d   on  our   total   pro- 

;-.g     thrust      that     involved     Urban 

xi — 01.   their  own   time — In  changing 

professi'^ns  and  the   institutions  they 

in    contact    with.    And    on    our   total 

izatloi-.al   strategy   aimed   at   involving 

Leaguers  in  e\ery  professional,  eth- 

..d   human  rights  organization  Impor- 

to  the  success  ^f  our  program  and  our 

ives. 

did  these  things  because  ice  had  to: 

,ise   the  plight   of   blacV:   pec^ple   Is  still 

and  sacred,  withdrawn  and  extro- 

overstudied  and  '.-.ndermet;    because 

re  determined  liOt  to  sit  still   but  to 

forward 

thl.5  is  a  bad  year  fur  blacks,  browns. 

ar.d  the  per    Poverty  f.or  the  first  time 

decade  is  en   the  rise.  Over  a  million 

e    are    now    counted    among    the    long 

unemployed.  Black  unemployment,  cb- 

lly  tee:-.-agers.  exceeds  depression  level 

es   In   the  core  areas  of  major  cities. 

approache.5    ten   percent    overall.   £nt'i- 

ental    deterioration    continues.    Access 

aUty  health  care  lessens  Consumer  pro- 

>n    is    largely    rlictoric.    Housing    starts 

\altry  and   inaccessible   to  most   blacks 

'oiver  income  citizens.   Career  oriented 

ichere  created,  tend  to  be  in  suburban 

Crime,  dopr  end  unre-t  run  rampant. 

r    teeter    on    the    edge    of    bankruptcy. 

In  Detroit,  as  In  many  other  big  cities, 

c   jobs   go   u-ifilled    for   lack   of   fui-.ds. 

uncmployrner.t  hits  nearly  one  out  of 

six  families. 

erans    return    In    Increasing    numbers 

the  slaughter  of  a  war  nobody  wants 

■verybody  hates.  Trained  to  destroy,  111- 

for  and  Job  denied,  they  find  that  their 

has  been  spilled  In  vain,  that  jobs  are 

to  them  and  that  the  barred  streets 

t}ielr  reward  for  heroism  in  battle,  sacrl- 

war. 

city  offers  us  the  story  of  one  such 

GI    one  man   who  was  called  a  hero 

Jay,  and   tragically  killed,   a  victim  of 

nvlronment    the    next.   His    name    was 

Johnson,  and  he  grew  up  In  a  project 

own.  He  was  an  altar  boy  and  an 

'.  rer   Scout    He   overcame   the   grinding 

y  and  frtistratlon  of  black  ghetto  life 

-  called  to  the  armv  and  went  to  Vlet- 
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nam.  Sergeant  Johnson  served  his  country  as 
he  was  told  to;  he  became  a  hero,  the  winner 
of  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  high- 
est award  a  man  can  win.  He  went  to  the 
White  House  and  received  it  from  the  Presi- 
dent. He  was  also  honored  right  here  in  Cobo 
Hall,  a;  a  massive  dinner  at  which  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  spoke.  But  the  horrors  of  war 
pursued  him.  Hi.^  sleep  and  his  dreams  were 
red  with  the  blood  he  had  spilled.  And  he 
was  haunted  by  his  memories  and  his  un- 
certain future.  The  debts  piled  up,  and  the 
pressures  on  a  black  man  from  the  ghetto 
mounted. 

Dwight  Johnson  was  killed  in  a  grocery 
store  the  police  said  he  had  tried  to  hold  up. 
but  the  real  truth  may  have  been  that,  as 
his  mother  was  quoted  In  the  newspapers. 
Sometimes  1  wonder  If  he  was  tired  of  life 
and  needed  someone  else  to  pull  the  trigger." 
This  tragic  death  of  an  American  hero  Is 
not  only  a  Deirolt  story;  it  is  an  American 
story;  it's  a  black  story  of  hope  shattered 
against  the  rocks  of  adversity  and  of  a  fellow 
human  being  whose  potential  was  warped  in 
a  manipulative,  callous  society.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Dwight  Johnsons, 
and  it  is  our  solemn  responsibility  to  change 
this  society  so  that  it  cannot  do  to  them  what 
It  did  to  him. 

He  stands  as  a  symbol  of  how  this  society 
relentlessly  crushes  the  aspiration  of  black 
pecrple  and  other  minorities.  His  siory,  and 
the  challenges  non-white  people  face  today, 
places  a  great  responsibility  on  the  Urban 
League  movement  at  this  Conference. 

Our  task  then  is  reflected  in  what  the 
Black  Coalition  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut 
wrote  me  days  after  Whitney's  tragic  death. 

First."  they  wrote,  'we  thii:ik  you  should 
tell  the  politicians  that  kind  words  for  the 
dead  are  not  enough,  that  verbal  commit- 
ment to  black  dreams  is  not  enough,  and  that 
a  wreath  on  tlte  grave  of  a  dead  black  man 
l3  not  the  same  as  a  loaf  of  bread  on  the  table 
of  his  live  brother.  We  don't  need  the  white 
man  to  teach  us  how  to  grieve  for  our  dead. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  practice. 

"Second,  we  think  you  ought  to  make  It 
clear  to  the  black  community  that  the  strug- 
gle has  not  been  won  just  because  the  Presi- 
dent comes  to  our  funerals.  When  he  comes 
to  our  births,  to  our  weddings,  to  our  gradua- 
tions, when  he  starts  to  share  our  life,  not 
just  our  death  then  we  may  be  able  to  say 
things  are  changing 

"That  has  not  happened  yet.  'i'ou  can  make 
:t  happe:;,  Lf't  us  get  on  with  the  living;  we 
have  had  enough  of  the  dying." 

And  so  we  are  asking  at  this  assembly,  this 
week.  "Which  way,  America?"  Which  way, 
business?  Which  way.  Labor?  Which  way, 
ciiurch?  Which  way,  school?  Which  way,  gov- 
eriunent?  Which  way,  citizens?  Which  way, 
reds,  blacks,  yellows,  whites  and  browns? 
Which  way.  Americans — together  up  or  apart 
down?  Will  we  cortinue  down  the  road  to 
separatism,  conflict,  hate,  war,  extinction, 
resegregation  and  repres.slon?  Or  will  we 
turn  and  head  up  the  road  to  real  together- 
ness, harmony,  peace,  love,  survival,  racial 
pluralism,  liberty  and  justice?  Will  we  ptit 
away  our  race  prejudice  or  simply  put  the  old 
hates  In  a  new  bottle?  Will  we  banl.sh  the 
Idea  that  one  economic  class  must  rule  over 
another  or  will  we  sustain  an  unethical  aris- 
tocracy? Win  we  accept  the  responsibilities 
and  .sown  seeds  of  our  realities,  or  will  we 
continue  to  blame  the  victim  and  reap  the 
iuirvest  of  fools? 

Wo  say  that  history,  fact  and  vested  Inter- 
est leave  vf^  only  one  direction  to  travel— 
towards  the  free  society  we've  died  and  suf- 
fered to  attain — and  that  way  Is  the  way 
which  requires  us  to  de.-nonstrate  by  ex- 
ample and  through  sh.irine— that  the  rights 
of  the  least  or  less  privileged  of  our  citizens 
are  as  worthy  of  the  same  protection  ,xs  are 
tho.se  of  our  highest— that  the  principles  of 


truth,  justice  and  humanity  cannot  be  re- 
served for  rich  folks  and  white  folks  only. 

One  way  for  America  to  go  in  mapping 
out  this  progressive  and  constructive  route 
is  to  create  partnerships  for  effective  action 
In  human  development  and  use;  partner- 
ships among  creditable  and  committed  pub- 
lic and  private  sources  In  the  interest  of 
human  resources  and  systems  change;  part- 
nerships between  decent,  concerned  people 
of  all  races  in  all  our  places,  of  all  beliefs 
In  all  our  kingdoms,  of  all  faces  and  needs 
wlti^ln  a  framework  of  result-oriented  mil- 
itancy which  seeks  to  make  life,  liberty  and 
happ;ne&>  pursuits  for  all.  Partnerships  be- 
tween groups  with  similar  interest  and  like 
purpose.s;  partnership  for  results  beyond 
racism  and  philosophy. 

The  important  thing  In  such  partnerships 
or  coalitlon.s  we  tlilnk.  Is  to  be  tough-minded 
and  flexible  enough  to  coalesce  around  the 
i.^sues  with  those  with  whom  you  will  not 
always  agree.  We  must  also  In  partnership- 
building,  never  lose  sight  of  our  goals  and 
clearly  separate  In  our  minds  and  our  rhet- 
oric, tactics  from  strategy.  There  Is  a  non- 
white  agenda  that  we've  got  to  piu-sue,  a 
blueprint  for  building  black,  brown,  red. 
yellow  and  poor  folk  power  and  equality 
\vithiu  a  framework  of  pluralism,  and  the 
test  of  our  coalition  or  partnership  tactics 
miLst  be  integrity  and  bulldog  tenacity  of 
■JUT  pursuit  towards  ultimate  goals. 

For  the  present  system  of  applying  patent 
medicines  to  society's  open,  bleeding  wounds 
must  be  replaced  by  a  bi-partisan,  public- 
private  commitment  to  meet  society's  unmet 
hum.in  priorities  with  a  massive  inf vision  of 
funds,  brains  and  effort  that  will  get  at  the 
root  causes  of  America's  urban  and  rural 
disintegration. 

It  is  the  work  of  this  conference  to  find 
ways  to  help  tis  mount  strategies  for  the  sev- 
enties to  help  us  do  this  so  that  under  the 
new  leadership  of  our  exceptionally  able  and 
experienced  Executive-Director-Elect.  Vernon 
E,  Jordan.  Jr..  a  trusted  colleague  and  friend, 
we  can  move  the  Urban  League  movement 
into  a  new  era  of  power  and  leadership  In 
America. 

My  father  always  observed  that,  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  the  nations  that  grew 
and  prospered  always  acted  In  time.  Arnold 
Toynbee  proved  that  26  great  civilizations 
did  not  act  in  time  and  died  internally  from 
decay  and  rot.  The  seconds  are  ticking  fast 
for  America  too,  and  the  time  is  now.  Rhet- 
oric won't  help;  neither  will  promises  of  to- 
morrows. The  tensions  that  threaten  to  split 
us  apart — tension;;  between  black  and  white 
'.(.ting  and  old.  male  and  female,  suburb  and 
i'iiy--man  and  his  machines — are  all  mount- 
mc;  and  the  clock  keeps  ticking — ticking  with 
nuclear  power  and  rocket  speed.  Now  Is  the 
time;  now  is  the  moment  for  action  and  for 
courage. 

Now  is  the  time  to  expose  the  cancer  "i 
h.ite  and  dcceptio;!  that  eats  a*:  the  heart  rf 
this  nation.  For  this  is  a  country  that  tells 
black  people  who  provided  slave  labor  for  250 
years  and  who,  throughout  Its  history  have 
done  the  hardest,  dlrnest  and  most  b.ick- 
breaking  of  .America's  tasks,  that  they're 
lazy,  Thl.s  is  a  nation  that  runs  schools  that 
teach  Ii;dian  children  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.  'I'hls  Is  a  country  that  pro- 
claim.'; "all  men  are  created  eciual"  and  then 
relegates  every  ninth  citizen  to  the  bott.Jin 
rni;t?  of  the  ladder  becau.se  his  r~k\n  Is  black. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  this  coinitry  to  face 
up  to  the  hell  It  has  created  for  its  own  peo- 
ple— not  to  mention  those  In  distant  land.*;  — 
and  to  act  with  honor  and  dignity  as  befits 
a  nation  with  pretensions  to  power,  leader- 
ship and  morality. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  this  Admlnlstratk n 
and  this  country  to  push  forward  on  a  hu- 
mane, massive,  nonpartisan  program  to  end 
poverty,  want,  racial  tensions,  and  tirban  and 
rural   decay;    to  create   a   meaningful,   well- 
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paid  Job  for  every  adult  who  can  and  will 
work;  to  build  the  hou-ses  for  every  family 
now  lacking  decent  slielter;  to  create  the 
schools  and  careers  for  every  child  in  the 
land;  to  provl:le  the  health  security  that  will 
leave  no  one  uncared  fi,ir  and  to  create  the 
framework  of  that  society  which  every  citi- 
zen can  truly  say  Is  just  and  good. 

Now  :s  the  time  to  move  beyond  racism, 
beyond  petty  prejudice,  beyond  the  stifling 
confines  of  a  system  based  on  exploitation 
and  suspicion.  Time  to  move  beyond  clvU 
rights  to  human  rights! 

.■\na  now  is  the  time  for  the  Urban  League 
to  fulfill  Its  broad,  noble  goal  set  forth  last 
year,  to  build  a  lasting  unity  among  black 
people;  a  unity  that  spans  the  generation 
gaps  and  Ideological  gaps;  a  unity  that  fo- 
cuses on  the  many  things  that  we  share 
raiher  than  on  the  few  things  that  may 
divide  lis.  For  there  is  a  brotherhood  in 
blackness,  in  oppression,  and  in  poverty  that 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  coming 
strength  and  power. 

And  It  is  now  time  to  start  moving  beyond 
the  program  of  black  unity  to  build  a  new 
imity  among  America's  oppressed  minori- 
ties— black,  brown,  yellow,  red,  and  the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  poor  and  exploited 
people  who  are  white — to  build  an  example  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  In  action  among 
ourselves  so  that  we  might  really  Influence, 
ihrough  that  example,  the  results  of  the 
o.ie  located  within  poor  borders  In  New  York 
City. 

The  shifting  sands  of  current  conditions 
and  short-term  tactics  must  not  sway  us 
from  pursuing  our  ultimate  goal  of  a  plural- 
istic, open  society  with  Integrity,  leadership 
and  tenacity. 

And  now  is  the  time  for  America  to  say  to 
its  black  people,  indeed  to  all  its  non-white 
minorities,  what  Whitney  Young  persistent- 
ly said  it  must  say;  that  "We  believe  in  you. 
as  you  have  believed  In  us  through  centuries 
of  degradation  and  horror.  Your  faith  has 
been  betrayed  in  the  past,  but  we,  white 
.America,  now  recognize  that  we  are  one  peo- 
ple with  a  common  destiny,  and  the  fate  of 
the  man  highest  will  be  that  of  the  man 
farthest  down." 

America  must  and  should  say  this  because 
It  tolerated  slavery  for  the  few.  and  paid  for 
It  with  the  graves  of  many.  It  tolerated 
racism  and  segregation  and  is  paying  for  it 
now  in  racial  strife  and  mistrust.  It  tolerated 
org.ij'.lzed  crime  and  drug  addiction  that 
victimized  black  people,  and  Is  now  paying 
for  it  in  heroin  in  white  suburban  schools. 
It  tolerated  poverty  and  urban  decay  and  is 
now  paying  for  It  in  a  wrecked  economy  and 
m  a  decline  of  its  cities.  It  tolerated  racism 
at  home  and  now  pays  for  It  In  suspicion 
by  good  Third  World  nations  abroad.  Truly, 
us  Frederick  Douglass  said,  "Crime,  allowed 
to  go  unpunished,  unresisted  and  unarrested, 
will  hreed  crime."  The  crimes  of  the  past 
and  ihe  pre.sent  may  yet  kill  this  country's 
future.  It  Is  reaping  that  which  it  hath  sown. 
But  descent  to  oblivion,  like  ascent  to 
glory.  Is  reversible.  The  tide  can  be  turned 
If  this  nation  will  but  steel  itself  to  the 
effort. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  eve  of  the  200th  Anniversary 
of  its  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  come 
forth  with  a  Declaration  of  Interdepend- 
ence—a declaration  of  unity  that  recognizes 
healthy,  pluralistic  diversity,  a  declaration 
that  the  needs  of  some  must  be  the  needs 
of  all.  an  affirmation  that  200  years  late,  the 
American  dream  will  be  Uie  American  reality; 
a  Declaration  of  Interdependence,  declaring. 
that  all  Americans  will  be  free  to  work  out 
our  common  destiny  without  the  hate  and 
the  racism  and  the  economic  deprivations 
that  have  kept  us  chained  to  the  ground. 
when  we  should  be  on  the  launching  pad 
of  greatness. 

So,  Which  way,  America?  in  Oie  words  of 
Blake.   "Hp   whose  face  gives   no   light  will 
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never  become  a  star.  The  busy  bee  has  no 
time  for  sorrow.  What  is  now  proved  was  once 
only  Imagined.  When  thou  seest  an  eagle, 
thou  seest  a  portion  of  Genius;  lift  up  thy 
head." 

Which  way,  America?  Can  we  lift  up  our 
heads  to  the  American  eagle?  Will  it  take 
our  hopes  and  dreams  and  fly  to  freedom? 
Or  will  it,  burdened  by  inequities  and  bigo- 
try, fall  down  from  ihe  skies  in  which  it 
hoped  to  soar? 

For  our  sake^.  for  our  children's  sakes. 
for  the  sake  of  all  mankind,  let  it  soar  high 
and  bold,  let  it  take  Whitney  Young's  chal- 
lenge and  his  program  and  with  wings  like 
that,  it  must  span  the  heavens  with  that 
glory  that  only  goodness  and  integrity  com- 
mand! So  that  the  summary  of  Whitney's 
life,  our  life,  America's  life  will  not  be'  a 
long  foolish  day's  Journey  Into  night,  but 
rather  a  long  wise  night's  Journey  into  day. 
In  that  way  our  deeds  can  become  Whitney's 
legacy  and  his  time  our  future. 


THE  VOTER  REGISTRATION  BILL 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
completely  opposed  to  the  pioposal  set 
forth  in  S.  2574,  the  voter  registration 
bill,  that  the  Federal  Government  under- 
take a  massive  effort  to  register  voters  by 
jjost  cai'U. 

The  registration  of  voters  and  the  con- 
duct of  elections  is  a  jurisdiction  that  by 
tradition  and  by  long-standing  practice 
belongs  to  the  States.  There  has  not 
been,  and  need  not  be,  interference  in 
tliis  jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  Goveni- 
ment  unless  there  should  be  a  denial  of 
constitutional  rights  to  indi\1duals.  Tliis 
contingency  is  covered  by  existing  law 
which  is  adequate  to  its  purpose. 

This  bill  viould  place  a  centralized  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  in  a  supervisory  and 
consulting  capacity  over  the  procedures 
of  the  50  States  in  the  holding  of  Federal 
elections.  Such  an  action  is  a  clear  in- 
fringement on  what  has  been  considered 
for  200  years  to  be  an  established  right  of 
the  States. 

This  drastic  departure  from  the  cus- 
toms of  our  Nation  since  its  founding  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  said,  in  the  name  of  in- 
creasing voter  participation. 

To  vote  i:;  a  right.  Any  right  is  accom- 
panied by  a  responsibility.  Those  who 
.seriously  exercise  the  right  also  accept 
the  responsibility  seriously.  They  register, 
under  the  provisions  of  State  laws,  and  if 
those  laws  require  that  the  citizens  ap- 
pear in  person  to  register,  and  identify 
themselves,  they  do  .so.  They  arc  then 
enutled  to  cast  their  ballots  as  a  right  of 
their  citizen.ship.  Tho.<e  who  do  not  take 
the  right  to  vote  seriously  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  register,  and  having  avoided 
that  responsibility,  forfeit  the  right  to 
rnst  a  ballot. 

What  is  intended  by  this  bill  is  that  the 
responsibility  to  re.ffistcr  be  so  lightened 
that  it  can  be  done  by  post  c;ird,  presum- 
ably postage  free.  Those  that  take  their 
responsibility  s-o  lightly  will  surely  cast 
their  ballots  liglitly  also.  Impulse  "regis- 
tration will  obtain  impulse  voters. 

With  postcard  registration  will  come 
!:iostcard  fraud.  When  the  registi-ation 
form  arrives  with  the  throwaway  mail, 
the  opportunity  for  fraud  is  present  and 
surely  it  will  occur.  We  read  in  the  papers 
of  those  who  in  order  to  jjrove  a  point 
have  successfully  applied  by  mail   for 


various  governmental  benefits  for  the 
family  dog.  This  appears  to  make  the 
point  very  well  that  the  requirement  for 
application  m  person  is  a  deterrent  to 
traud. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  funda- 
mental American  mstitution— the  vote. 
The  right  to  particulate  stems  from  the 
Constitution.  The  bill  raises  constitu- 
tional questions.  One  must  question  why 
it  has  not  9feen  referred  to  the  Senate 
committee  that  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  examining  such  mat- 
ters— the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Surely  it  is  clear  that  the  question  before 
the  Senate  is  not  whether  vol«r  registra- 
tion by  mail  shall  be  earned  out  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  Bureiiu  of 
the  Census.  The  question  is  whether 
there  shall  be.  or  shall  not  be,  registra- 
tion by  mail.  I  fiiid  it  imfortunate  that 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  ob- 
tained in  December  by  the  distuiguished 
assistant  minority  leader,  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Judiciai-y  Committee,  after 
consideration  in  Po.st  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  was  voided  because  a  clean  bill 
wti^j  reported. 

Tliere  are  other  questions,  also,  that 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  such  as  whether  jjresidential 
electors  are  covered  by  this  bill,  for  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  thev  act 
by  authority  of  tJie  States  and  are  not 
Federal  officials. 

It  is  said  that  one  master  roll  of  voters 
will  not  be  available  at  Federal  level, 
because  the  Federal  postcards  are  sent 
from  the  registrant  to  State  agencies. 
As  a  practical  matter,  this  should  be 
little  hindrance  to  the  quick  establish- 
ment of  such  a  master  roll,  through  po- 
litical party  lines  at  State  and  national 
levels.  Electronic  datii  transmission  and 
data  bank  storage  make  it  easy.  This  is 
the  age  of  comiiuters.  Information  be- 
comes knowledge  and  knowledge  becomes 
power.  The  implications  of  the  existence 
of  national  rolls  of  registered  voters  are 
disturbing  to  an  extreme. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  States  capit- 
ulate to  the  proposed  postcard  registra- 
tion system  for  their  own  State  elections, 
there  will  be  a  dual  registration  system, 
and  that  will  mean  chaos  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  There  is  much  to  criticize  in 
this  bill,  and  little  to  commend  it.  I  urge 
that  It  be  rejected. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  interested  in  and  intrigued  by  the 
arguments  which  have  been  raised  in 
opposition  to  S.  2574.  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act.  Tliey  seem  to  be  of  two 
kinds:  The  first,  is  that  this  measure 
should  hive  been  considered  by  some 
other  committee  than  that  to  which  it 
was  properly  referred  by  the  parliamen- 
tarian. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  universal 
voter  enrollment  legislation  in  the  91st 
Congress,  I  know  that  mv  bill  was  sent 
to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Subsequent  measures  on  this 
subject  were  likewise  sent  to  that  com- 
mittee and  tlie  measure  before  us  now 
IS  an  outgrowth  of  those  earlier  proposals. 

It  is  true  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
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earlier  considered  legisiaiion  reiative 
he  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  when 
has  been  a  civil  rights  matter.  What 
volved  here  is  not  a  civil  rights  mat- 
however.  It  IS  rattier  a  provii.ion  to 
the   voter    registration   process 
thereby   eucourage  broader  citizen 
.icipation. 

participated  m  the  lull  and  detailed 
s  held  by  the  distingiiished  chair- 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
mittee  and  I  know  that  a  great  niun- 
of  experts  were  heard  and  a  niimbcr 
Itemativc  p.-&posals  were  considered, 
one  which  I  iiad  authored  grew  out 
le  Freedom  To  Vote  Task  Force  which 
been  named  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
al    Committee     m     1969     and    was 
by    former    Attorney    General 
sey  Clark.  We  held  numei-ou:^  meet- 
on  the  subject  of  how  we  can  make 
right  to  vote  more  meaningful  as  a 
It  of  the  failure  of  some  47  million 
to  participate  in  the  electoral 
in  1968.  We  found  difficulty  in 
g    registered    the    single    greatest 
Tier  to  their  participation. 

other  major  objection  which  iia* 

raised   has   been   the  charge   that 

registration  procedures  would 

t  in  increased  fraud.  I  contend  this 

re  would  have  just   the  opposite 
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ffect. 

Ejection  fraud  is  encouraged  when  the 

ber  of  voters  is  minimized  Any  orga- 

effort  to  sway  the  election  through 

is  more  Ukely  to  be  successful  when 

total  vote  is  reduced.  Neither  is  there 

mg  about  appearing  m  person  be- 

a  registrar  which  prevents  false  reg- 

tion.  should  that  be  an  individu^d's 

We  have  had  a  long  history  of 

1  efforts  in  some  poUticai  jurisdic- 

s  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  that  anyone 

their  physical  appearance  before  a 

official  the  barrier  to  such 

e  registration. 

cannot  believe  that  election  officials 
find     it     difficult     to     ascertain 
ther  those  registering  by  mail  are  le- 
tiinately   residing  in  a   given  election 
Irict  and,  therefore,  qualified  to  vote 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  permitting 
vitles  where  the  temptation  may  be 
greater  from  being  consummated  by 
1   A  man  can  get  credit  cards  worth 
-ands  of  dollars  of  credit  by  mail 
lout  difficulty  He  can  purchase  many 
isands  of  dollars  of  stock  on  credit 
a  mere  phone  call  witliout  any  diffi- 
y.  Why  then  should  we  insi.--t  that  in 
act  of  voting  we  must  somehow  re- 
t  participation  to  tiio.^e  wiio  are  will- 
to  first  hurdle  a  cumbersome  reg- 
trtition  procedure'^ 

urge  support  for  S    2547  because  it 

forward  step  I  think  it  will  go  iar  to 

lude   m    the   electoral   process   many 

who  now  find  themselves  on  the 

de  and  are  frustrated  thereby.  Whi'e 

not  support  the  philosophy  that  any- 

should  be  forced  to  vote  if  he  does 

want  to.  I  do  strongly  .support  the 

s    that   democratic    government    is 

tr^ngthened  by  increased  participation 

involvement  of  a  greater  percentage 

citizenry  in  the  electoral  process. 

confident  that  S  2.574  will  go  a  long 

in  helping  to  achieve  that  goal. 
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VOTER  REGISTRATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
iij^iet  witii  the  ubective  of  easing  voter 
registration  requirenient.s.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  bill  reported  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  iS.  2574 1  is 
the  proper  way  to  go  about  It. 

The  defects  of  tire  bill  are  apparent 
from  the  very  readiness  of  its  sponsors 
to  accept  changes  offered  from  the  floor, 
but  of  particular  concern  to  me.  and  I 
know  to  many  other  Senators,  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  postcard  registrations  will 
lead  to  increased  vot«r  fraud.  What  will 
have  been  gained  if  in  broadening  voting 
opportunities  through  this  device,  we 
also  broaden  the  opportunity  to  cheat  at 
the  polls  and  to  deprive  voter.-:  of  their 
right  to  an  honest  election.  The  sole  jus- 
tification for  having  registration  require- 
ments at  all  is  to  minimize  such  fraud 
and  I  think  we  have  to  weigh  that  value 
very  carefully  in  anything  we  do. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  set- 
ting of  voter  registration  requirements 
traditionally  iias  been  a  prerogative  of 
the  States  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
remain  so.  I  iiave  been  disappoiiited  in 
some  aspects  of  my  own  State's  per- 
formance in  tills  regard.  It  is  especially 
important  that  the  States  follow  through 
on  the  26th  amendment  by  facilitating 
registration  of  new  yoiuig  voters.  If  the 
States  do  not  meet  their  obligations.  I 
think  they  will  have  forfeited  their  claim 
to  power  ovjer  these  matters  and  will  have 
invited  Federal  legislation. 

Again,  I  hope  this  wiH  not  prove  nec- 
essaiT.  but  if  it  does  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  can  enact  bett*^r  legislation 
that  the  proposal  before  us  today. 


POST  CARD  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
any  one  matter  in  political  life  on  which 
the  major  parties  can  agree,  it  is  that 
voter  participation  is  essential  for  ef- 
fective representative  government.  Any 
sound,  feasible,  practicable  proposal 
which,  therefore,  has  the  effect  of  in- 
i  leasing  voter  participation  calls  for  non- 
nartisan  support.  The  post  card  registra- 
tion. S.  2574.  however,  fails  to  meet 
these  basic  qualifications,  and  it*  mani- 
fe.;t  disadvantages  and  defects  far  out- 
weigh any  supposed  benefits  which 
would  result  from  its  passage. 

BA_-.IC    PROVISIONS 

At  the  outset  it  might  be  well  briefly 
to  outline  what  the  bill  proposes. 

It  would  establish  a  national  voter  reg- 
istration system  operated  by  a  Federal 
agency.  This  would  be  called  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Administration.  The 
NX'RA  'vould  be  a  new  bureaucracy  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Department  of 
Commerce 

This  agency  would  administer  the  serv- 
ices of  the  US  Postal  Service  to  distrib- 
ute Federal  voter  registration  cards  to 
every  postal  addre.ss  in  the  United  States 
no  earlier  than  45  days  nor  later  than 
30  days  l^efore  Federal  election.  We  as- 
sume that  such  cards  would  be  addressed 
to  'householder"  or  "resident." 

Tlie  registrant  would  retuin  the  mail 
registration  cards  to  the  designated 
State  or  local  government  voter  regis- 


tration office.  The  State  office  would 
process  the  card,  register  the  applicant 
as  a  voter  in  the  next  Federal  election, 
and  bill  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
processing  of  the  cards. 

Under  the  bill,  there  is  a  ciO-day  dura- 
tional requirement  in  a  StiUe  for  voting 
m  Federal  elections  in  that  State. 

Provision  is  made  for  assistance  by 
the  agency,  on  request,  of  State  or  local 
governments  to  put  the  registration  sys- 
tem into  effect. 

Two  different  kinds  of  incentives  are 
offered  a  State  to  establish  a  registi-ation 
system  for  State  and  local  elections  simi- 
lar to  that  for  Federal  elections.  One 
would  be  15  percent  of  the  amount  paid 
to  the  State  for  processing  the  registra- 
tion cards.  This  would  be  increased  to 
30  percent  if  the  State  also  adopts  a 
30-day  dtu-ational  residency  requirement 
for  Its  own  elections. 

State  officials  could  call  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  fraud  is  suspected  in 
voter  registration  applications.  Criminal 
penalties  are  provided  for  convictions  of 
fraud. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  of  cotrrse 
laudable.  Unforttmately  the  problems 
that  \«.ould  be  created  by  the  bill,  par- 
ticularly at  tills  time,  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  harmful  to  the  people,  and 
veiy  possibly  disastro'os  to  the  electoral 
process  itself  in  a  presidential  year. 

lonfocnding  confusion   at  the  polls 

Fmrdamental  to  an  orderly  presiden- 
tial election  is  certainly  in  the  rules  that 
will  apply  to  competing  sides.  The  post 
card  bill  would  create  great  imcertainty, 
endless  confusion. 

Consider  the  setting  in  which  it  would 
operate  for  the  first  time. 

This  legislation,  obviously,  no  longer 
can  affect  the  presidential  primaries  for 
1972.  Tire  result  is  that  the  rules  of 
the  game  under  the  bill  would  control 
only  for  the  second  half  of  the  electoral 
process,  that  is,  the  general  election.  This 
in  itself  would  make  a  mockeiT  of  a  bill 
which  is  intended  to  apply  to  every  step 
of  the  presidential  nomination  and  elec- 
tion process. 

Next,  imder  the  26th  amendment  the 
States  are  undertaking  to  register  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  yoimg  voters. 
No  one  can  minimize  the  magnitude  of 
this  task  in  sheer  numbers,  in  the  com- 
plexity of  problems  as  to  who  is  a  resi- 
dent for  voting,  and  in  other  respects. 
The  courts  already  have  enough  prob- 
lems to  wrestle  with  and  resolve  before 
the  next  general  election. 

In  addition,  the  States  are  struggling 
to  extract  some  light  and  understEOiding 
from  the  varioiis  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970.  To 
cite  merely  a  few  of  these  problems — 
abolition  of  durational  residency  require- 
ments— the  maximum  30-day  cutoff  of 
registration — absentee  registration  and 
votmg — voting  by  nonresidents  who  have 
recently  moved  from  the  State. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  these  harassed  state  offi- 
cials and  ask  ourselves  whether  it  would 
be  fair  to  the  voters  to  impose  even 
greater  burdens  under  still  another  new 
Federal  program,  affecting  the  electoral 
process,  the  impact  of  which  no  one  can. 
no  one  dares,  to  predict.  The  post  card 
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bill  in  these  circumstances,  would  not  im- 
prove the  electoral  process  but  impair  it 
by  confounding  the  existing  confusion. 

THE     COST 

The  majority  report  on  the  bill  admits 
that  if  40  million  Americans  completed 
and  returned  registration  forms,  the  cost 
of  the  process  would  be  §26  million.  The 
minority  report  concludes  that  because 
mailings  would  have  to  be  made  for  State 
political  conventions,  as  well  as  primary 
and  general  elections  and  others,  the  cost 
per  presidential  year  may  lom  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $120  million  and  these 
cost  estimates,  the  minority  report  points 
cut,  do  not  include  numerous  other 
items,  to  which  apparently  the  majority 
report  gives  scant  weight,  if  it  has  con- 
sidered them.  Even  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  the  actual  costs  lie  somewhere  be- 
tween the  low  and  high  estimates,  there 
can  be  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  the 
cost  will  be  very  high.  Experience  should 
teach,  however,  that  costs  of  any  pi-o- 
gram  in  a  very  short  time  escalate  far 
beyond  even  the  most  generous  esti- 
mates. 

ANIICIPATED     RKSfLTS 

Possibly  there  would  be  some  justifi- 
cation even  for  the  Ingh  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed program  if  it  could  be  expected  to 
bring  into  the  polling  booths  many  new- 
voters.  This  is  not  the  case. 

From  a  survey  t..ken  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  November  1968,  of  50,000 
households,  it  appears  that  53.2  percent 
of  those  not  registered  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause they  were  not  interested,  never  got 
around  to  registering,  or  disliked  poli- 
tics: 11.2  percent  said  they  did  not  meet 
the  residence  requirement;  13  5  percent 
said  they  were  ill.  did  not  have  trani;por- 
tation  or  could  not  get  off  from  work; 
19.6  percent  were  not  citizens;  9.5  per- 
cent gave  other  reasons:  and  2.2  percent 
did  not  know. 

The  results  of  this  broad  survey  scarce- 
ly support  the  notion  that  existing  State 
registration  procedures  are  responsible 
for  the  majority  of  non-registration 
cases.  Certainly  the  results  of  this  .-urvey 
fall  far  short  of  justifying  such  a  huge 
expenditure  of  Government  funds  as  S. 
2574  would  require.  Such  public  fimds 
can  be  used  more  profitably  in  more  es- 
sential programs  than  one  to  spoonfeed 
a  right  to  register  for  those  who  are 
merely  indifferent  to  their  obligations  as 
citizens. 

THE     INADEQUACY     OF    THE    PROPOSED    REGISTRA- 
TION    CARD 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  the  registra- 
tion postcard.  Reference  to  it  demon- 
strates what  an  experiment  in  futility  the 
post  card  bill  would  create  a  veritable  ad- 
ministraive  nightmare  which  may  make 
Congress  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  criti- 
cism throughout  the  Nation. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  perforated 
double  postcard  of  imdetermined  ."-ize. 
One  side  of  one  half  of  tliis  post  card  will 
contain  the  following; 

First.  The  ever-present  instructions  on 
how  to  complete  it. 

Second.  A  Census  Bureau  summary  of 
all  State  voter  qualification  laws,  except 
residency,  applicable  to  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  elections  in  that  State. 

Third.  Space  for  registrant's  name,  ad- 
dress, and  party  preference. 

Fourth.  Statements  that  the  registrant 


either,  first,  has  been  a  resident  long 
enough  to  qualify  for  State  and  local 
election.^^remember  that  what  tirose  re- 
quirement's are  is  not  included  m  the 
stinimary  of  Suite  laws — or  second,  will 
be  a  resident  for  30  days  before  tiie  next 
Federal  election. 

Filth.  A  suitement  of  the  Federal  and 
Stale  penalties  for  fraudulent  registra- 
tion. 

Sixth.  A  place  fur  the  individual  to 
certify  his  qualifications. 

This  is  one  side  of  one  half  of  the 
double  post  card. 

I  would  ask  e.icli  Senator  to  recall  liis 
Slate  voter  qualification  laws  and  at- 
tempt to  visualize  all  tins  on  one  side  of 
a  post  card.  In  some  States  I  doubt  that 
a  card  3  by  5  feet  would  be  suflicient. 
Perhaps  a  junior  billboard  might  sulfice. 
It  is  not  clear  what  goes  on  the  other 
side  of  this  half  of  the  post  card.  I  get 
the  impression  these  cards  are  supposed 
to  go  to  the  appropriate  local  voting 
registrar  although  the  bill  does  not  say 
so.  If  I  am  correct,  the  Cen.-us  Bureau 
v.ill  have  to  deteimine  wliich  county  or 
other  appropriate  local  unit  each  post 
card  recipient  lives  in.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
iwssible — at  least  where  the  cards  are 
delivered  to  home  addresses — but  I  sus- 
pect it  will  involve  a  tremendous  search 
and  a  rather  high  printing  cost. 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  half  of  this 
double  post  curd.  On  one  side  goes  the 
name  and  addre.ss  of  the  registrant.  On 
the  other  side  we  have  a  series  of  printed 
statements: 

First.  That  the  individual  is  qualified 
to  vote  in  all  elections. 

Second.  That  the  individual  is  qualified 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  only. 

Third.  Thai  the  individual  is  not 
o.ualified.  These  are  to  be  noted  as  ap- 
propriate and  an  explanation  given  if 
the  individual  is  fomid  not  qualified.  I 
do  not  know  what  happens  if  a  State 
has  different  requirements  for  .some  State 
elections  than  for  others.  Perhaps  no 
State  has  followed  the  lead  of  Congress 
when  it  i^rescribcd  different  duration  of 
residency  requirements  tor  school  board 
elections  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
than  for  tlie  other  elections.  In  any  case, 
the  explanation  space  may  be  large 
enough  for  the  voting  official  to  fill  in 
su'-h  details. 

I  tliink  It  should  ai.-.o  be  noted  that 
the  burden  of  investigating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  regi.'-Mrant  is  apparently  on  the 
local  votiu'r  ofTicial.  The  postcard  does 
not  furnish  him  v,-ith  date  of  birth,  so 
ho  must  investiiiate  to  determine  age 
qualification.  The  postcard  does  not  fur- 
nish him  with  length  of  re.'^idence.  so  he 
must  determine  this  from  his  own 
soui'ces.  .And.  if  I  undei'siand  the  bill 
correctly,  he  has  no  moie  than  30  days 
at  best  to  investigate  the  eligibility  of 
every  j-egistrant  who  retunis  the  card. 
I  .senou.sly  doubt  that  this  is  possible. 
In  .short,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  may 
be  an  attractive  idea,  but  it  is  unlikely 
to  work.  It  will  very  likely  ci'ipple  State 
and  local  voting  officials,  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Post  Office  and  produce 
chaos  in  oui'  ele.toral  process.  We  cannot 
afford  the  risk. 

It  is  clear  tliat  S.  2574  is  neither  sound, 
feasible  nor  practicable.  On  tho.se 
grounds  alone  I  would  be  oppo.sed  to  it. 


But  the  bill  has  many  other  defects. 

AN    INTRUSION    ON    TRANSITIONAL    STATE    RIGHTS 
BV    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

It  woiild  be  one  thing  if  constitutional 
rights  were  being  violated  in  the  appli- 
cation of  voter  registration  laws  and 
practices  by  the  States,  Action  by  Con- 
gress in  the  field,  aird  the  cost,  however 
heavy,  could  then  be  defensible.  But  tiiis 
is  not  the  case  here.  Rather  the  post  card 
bill  contemplates  an  intrusion  by  Con- 
gress into  a  field  of  voter  registration 
qualifications  v.irich  traditionally  has 
been  left  to  the  States  and  admimstrated 
by  them  in  a  manner  that  complies  with 
the  Constitution. 

THE    PROSPECTS    OF    FRAUD 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  registration 
by  postcard  under  S.  2574  could  be  re- 
uarded  as  a  device  wliich  might  be  con- 
ducive to  reduction  in  voting  frauds.  The 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  opportunity  for 
fraud  would  be  increased  greatly  by 
S.  2574.  Tiie  residency  requirement  under 
the  bill  is  only  30  days  before  election 
day  and  registration  is  by  mail.  However, 
there  is  no  cutoff  date  for  receipt  of  the 
registration  card.i  in  order  for  the  voter 
to  be  put  on  the  registration  rolls.  Tliis 
gives  little  time  for  checking  registration 
rolls,  especially  in  precincts  or  voting 
districts  with  a  large  voter  population.  In 
many  ca.ses,  registration  list  inspectors 
may  have  merely  a  few  days  to  inspect 
such  lists  before  election  day — hardly 
enough  to  prevent  large  scale  fraud. 

How  many  elections  and  electoral 
\otes  ^,^^ll  be  throwTi  into  question,  how 
many  controversies  will  rage  over  the 
next  presidential  election  is  hard  to  fore- 
tell. While  a  presidential  election  should 
be  fought  hard  and  fairly,  it  is  our  tradi- 
tion that  the  results  should  be  certain 
and  when  the  election  is  over  the  people 
shall  be  united.  Enactment  of  the  post 
card  bill  would  have  the  directly  opposite 
result.  After  the  election  confusion  would 
be  rampant,  fraud  a  universal  complaint. 
and  uncertaintv  the  only  order  of  the 
day. 

It  .seems  plain  to  me  that  more  delib- 
erate consideration  should  be  given  to 
registration  programs  by  the  Congress, 
and  that  the  1972  election  should  be  the 
very  last  place  to  initiate  an  experiment 
that  is  so  highly  explosive  and  unpredict- 
able. 

The  post  card  bill  should  be  defeated 

And  to  further  illLuninate  the  deficien- 
cies and  defects  of  the  post  card  bill,  I 
would  pose  a  number  of  questions  for  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  if  his 
responses  to  these  questions  could  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  questions 
and  the  Senator's  replies  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

QLtSTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q  Absent  a  showing  of  dlscrimlnR.tory 
conduct  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  state  officials 
what  provisions  of  the  Constutltlon  support 
federal  legislation  such  as  this  which  with- 
draws from  the  Slates  authority  it  has  tra- 
ditionally exercised   with   respect  to  voting. 

Q  The  November  1968  survey  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  of  50,000  households 
showed    about    27,000    households   reporting 
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thajt  they  did  not  register  to  vote.  Of  those 
registered.  53.2  percent  assigned  as  a 
in  they  were  not  Interested;  11.2  percent. 
sa.t  they  did  nDt  meet  the  residence  re- 
quirement; 13.5  percent  said  they  were  111, 
d;d  riot  have  transpjrtati  ..u  or  could  not  get 
from  woric;  10, ti  percent  were  not  citizer.s; 
9.5  percent  gave  other  reasons;  and  2.2  per- 
'ze\t-  did  not  know. 

on  what  constitutional  basis  is  Con- 
s  authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  voters 
se  failure  to  register  in  large  part  stems 
ly  from  their  own  indifference,  dismter- 
and  Inaction? 

.  In  section  401 1  3)   the  bill  defines  "Fed- 
office"  to  mean,  among  other.^,  the  of- 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
■ction  401  (  4 ) ,  it  defines  •Federal  election" 
■nean    various   elections   for    the    purpose 
ominating  or  electing  candidates  for  any 
office.  In  section  401(5)  "5tate  or  lo- 
election"  is  defined  to  mean  an  election 
?r  than  a  Federal  election.  In  section  40.i 
.Administration   s  authorized   to   estab- 
and   administer   a   national    voter   reg- 
tlon  solely   for   Federal   elections.   How- 
the  Supreme  Court  has  heid  that  presi- 
ial  electors  are  not  federal  officials.  In 
reen.    134  U,S,   377.   37y.    il890i;    Ray   v. 
,   343   U.S    214,   224-225    1 1952 . .    Where 
the   bill   authorize   the   Adininlstration 
stablish  and  administer  a  national  voter 
tration    f.-r    presidential    electors,    who 

these  decisions  are  state  officials^ 

e  question  as  to  who  Is  a  "resident  of  a 

e"   entitled   to  vote  Is   often  a  difficult 

ter  to  decide,  depending  on  State  laws 

decislo:is  of  state  courts  based  on  the 

icular  facta  uf  a  case. 

Merely  because  the  individual  states  on 
printed  card  that  he  has  been  "a  duly 
ined  resident"  does  that  mean  that  the 
or  local  official  will  be  bound  by  the 
vidual's  classification  of  himself? 
1  individual  in  good  faith  and  entirely 
from  fraud  may  conclude  that  he  is  "a 
iSed  resident"  of  the  Stale.  A  stale  court 
.:  di>agree  with  this  conclusion.  In  such 
.le,  ;r.nid  being  absent,  presumably  such 
rson  would  not  be  subject  to  a  criminal 
tion  and  an  injunction  may  not  be 
ited 

Does   'lie  bill  contemplate  that  such  a 

on's  vote  shall  be  counted,  even  though 

liere  were  time  to  litigate  the  question  as 

vhether    he   is   a   "qualified   re.,ldent    to 

."  a  itate  court  might  hold  that  he  i.s  not' 

If     his     vote     would     nevertheless     be 

ited  in  such  a  case,  does  it  not  suggest 

the  exiting  procedures  in  the  50  States 

letermmlng  a  challenge  in  an  orderly  way 

whether  a  person  is  a  qualified  resident 

voting  purposes   should  continue   to  be 

1  effect,  and  not  be  superseded   oy  the 


ded 


c; 


esum.-.bly  if  the  bhl  were  passed,  an  out- 

.ite  student  at  a  University  could  com- 

the  registration  form  as  being  a  duly 

fieci  resident  o:  the  State  even  though 
Attorney  General  of  tiie  State  h.i.i  con- 
hat  such  students  are  merely  tran- 
:s  m  the  State  and  not  duly  qualified 
,ents  of  the  State  for  voting  purposes. 

In  such  a  case,  would  the  student's 
s.'ision  of  the  registration  form  be  such 
a  facie  evidence  as  to  entitle  him  to  vote? 

Would  his  voting  In  the  face  of  the 
Attorney  Gener.il's  opinion  that  out- 
;e  university  students  are  not  entitled 

te  subject  the  student  to  the  criminal 

lon^  of  the  bill? 

Does  the  bill  Intend  that  the  injunction 
isions  of  the  bill  should  be  invoked  to 
fy  his  vote,  if  cast;" 

Does  the  bill  intend  that  the  State's 
rney  General  opinion  shall  not  suffice  to 
•ide  the  prima  facie  case"  made  out  by 
iling  of  the  registration  statement  under 
on  405  I  c  I  '' 

Does  the  bill  contemplate  that   if  the 

registration  official  suspects  that  the 
on  the  registration  card  or  'he  state- 
.?  made  thereon  are  fraudulent,  he  may 


deny  the  individual  the  right  to  register? 
If  so,  where  does  the  bill  make  such  pro- 
vision? 

Q.  Does  the  bill  contemplate  that  If  the 
state  or  local  official  suspects  fraud,  that  he 
may  notify  the  Individual  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  card  to  appear  for  a  hearing  and 
establish  his  qualifications  under  this  bill? 
Q.  Does  the  bUl  Intend  that  state  law  and 
procedures,  Including  criminal  sanctions  for 
false  registrations  should  be  superseded,  and 
that  the  federal  law  should  be  e.xcluslve? 
Q.  Section  405ib),  which  deals  with  regis- 
tration forms,  provides  that  they  may  be  a 
perforated  double  posta^  card,  which  may  In- 
clude on  the  first  part  of  the  card,  a  printed 
statement  of  the  requirements  of  State  law 
for  voting.  Do  you  agree  that  this  will  re- 
quire the  Administration  to  print  up  differ- 
ent postal  cards  for  each  of  the  50  States? 
Was  the  cost  of  these  50  different  State 
printings  included  In  the  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  the  program,  which  the  majority  re- 
port of  the  Committee  states  will  amount  to 
about  $26  mUUon? 

Does  the  Committee's  cost  estimates  In- 
clude the  expense  of  mailings  for  state  polit- 
ical party  conventions? 

Does  the  Committee's  estimate  of  $26  mll- 
Uon  Include  costs  for  processing  the  returned 
registration  cards,  payments  to  the  States 
for  bringing  State  and  Iccal  election  registra- 
tion laws  Into  line  with  the  Federal  mall 
voter  regl.itratlon  system,  staffing  and  other 
administrative  costs  required  for  the  opera- 
Mon  of  the  National  Voter  Registration 
.\dmiulstration? 

Q.  Section  405(bM.3)  provides  that  the 
registration  form  may  Include  space  for  the 
individual  to  write  his  name,  address,  and 
"political  party  preference  If  appropriate." 

Does  this  provision  mean  '  appropriate  ' 
under  state  la'j.-?  If  not,  under  what  law? 

If  the  Individual  refused  to  indicate  his 
political  party  preference  on  the  form, 
would  that  be  any  ground  for  the  state  or 
local  official  to  refuse  to  accept  it  as  valid  and 
to  complete  and  return  the  form  to  the  In- 
dividual as  required  by  section  405(c)  ? 

Q  Section  405(C)  provides  that  the  pos- 
session by  an  Individual  of  the  registration 
form  that  he  Is  entitled  to  vote  in  any  Fed- 
eral election  for  which  he  qualified  shall 
be  "prima  facie  "  evidence  that  the  Individual 
is  a  qualified  and  registered  elector  entitled 
to  vote. 

Does  this  provision  mean  that  this  indi- 
vidual Is  entitled  to  vote  even  though  the 
state  or  local  official  knows  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  concludes  that  the  Individual  is 
not  a  qualified  resident  or  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote? 

What  provision.  If  any,  is  made  In  the  bill 
to  resolve  a  dispute  of  this  kind  between  the 
state  or  local  official  and  the  person  who 
asserts   the  right  to  vote? 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  bill  that  the  in- 
dividual who  possesses  the  form  must  be 
allowed  to  vote,  but  that  he  may  be  subject 
to  criminal  sanctions  If  he  has  given  false 
information? 

What  then  happens  to  the  vote  which  he 
cast?  Is  It  not  true  that  the  bill  makes  no 
provision  that  votes  based  upon  the  state  or 
local  official's  challenge  shall  be  set  aside 
and  not  counted  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
criminal    proceedings? 

Q  During  the  debate  on  the  bill  on  March 
u.  m  answer  to  a  que.stion  put  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr  McGee)  stated  that 
the  bill  "was  very  carefully  drawn  to  make 
sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  juris- 
diction of  States,  the  role  of  the  State  in 
keeping  'he  control  of  its  own  electoral  rolls. 
Is  not  called  into  question  nor  Is  it  chal- 
lenged." 

Are  there  any  provisions  In  the  bill  ex- 
pressly preserving  the  power  of  the  States 
to  pass  on  the  qualification  of  voters  In  all 
elections.   Including   federal  -elections? 

Are  there  any  provisions  In  the  bill  recug- 
nizlj'.g   the  power  of  state  election   officials 


to  take  evidence  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters? 

If  state  election  officials  have  no  power 
to  take  such  evidence  to  determine  the  quall- 
lications  of  voters,  and  If,  under  section 
405(cj,  the  possession  of  the  registration 
form  by  an  individual  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  the  Individual  Is  a  qualified  and 
registered  voter,  how  can  the  Sttite  possibly 
l^ie  expected  to  overcome  the  prima  facie 
case  which  the  possession  of  the  form  rep- 
resents? 

And  if  the  state  official's  lack  of  power  to 
lake  evidence  on  the  individual's  quallflca- 
lions  to  vote,  how  can  the  States  as  a  prac- 
tical mailer  continue  to  keep  control  of  its 
own  electoral  rolls,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming seems  to  believe? 

The  bill  requires  that  registration  cards 
are  to  be  mailed  out  to  posui  addresses  no 
earlier  than  45  nor  later  than  30  days  before 
the  next  federal  election  in  any  State.  Sec 
406(C).  However,  the  bill  has  no  cut-o!f 
date  as  to  when  registration  cards  must  be 
received  by  the  registration  office  in  order 
for  the  voter  to  be  put  on  the  registration 
rolls.  Conceivably  the  cards  could  come  m 
merely  a  few  days  prior  to  the  election. 

Q.  If  the  state  or  local  registration  official 
suspects  fraud,  would  there  be  time  enough 
under  these  circum.stances  to  Investigate  the 
cn,&e  before  election  day? 

Q.  Will  a  stale  or  local  official  be  required 
to  conclude  that  the  individual  is  "a  quali- 
fied elector,"  ba.sed  wholly  on  the  latter's 
self-serving  statements,  where  the  state  or 
local  official  has  no  adequate  opportunitv 
prior  to  election  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  made  In  the  registration 
form? 

Section  406((i)  of  the  bill  delegates  broad 
authority  to  the  Administration,  when  it 
determines  that  the  circumstances  of  a  fed- 
eral election  present  such  difficulties  of  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  t.eclion  406. 
as  to  Justify  an  exception,  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  registration  forms  as  it  deems 
suitable. 

Q.  Docs  the  bill  intend  that  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  grant  exceptions  only  after 
notice  to  stale  or  local  officials  whose  activ- 
ities and  duties  may  be  affected  thereby; 
and  ail  opportunity  by  them  to  be  heard? 

Q.  Would  the  Administration  have  author- 
ity under  section  406(di  to  reduce  or  in- 
crease the  number  of  days  sec  forth  in  tub- 
section  (c)  of  406  "not  earlier  than  45  day.-- 
or  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  close  of 
registration"  within  which  the  Posi  al  Serv- 
ice shall  distribute  the  registration  forms  tu 
postal  addres.-es  and  Army  Force  mstallii- 
tions? 

Q.  Does  the  bill  permit  the  state  or  local 
registration  official  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  individual 
who  purports  to  sign  the  card  exists  and 
whether  the  information  furnished  is  true? 
Q.  Doe.s  section  407(ai  of  the  bill,  in  re- 
quiring the  state  or  local  official,  who  sus- 
pects a  registration  card  to  be  fraudulent,  to 
notify  the  Federal  Administration  and  re- 
quest his  assistance,  preclude  the  state  or 
local  official  from  refusing  to  register  the  In- 
dividual until  the  Administration  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  whether  fraud  exists' 
Q.  Section  407(a)  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istration in  such  a  case  to  "give  reasonable 
and  expeditious  assistance  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate in  such  cases."  Does  section  407(a) 
contemplate  that  the  Administration  may 
authorize  the  state  or  local  officials  to  refuse 
registrations  that  appear  fraudulent,  or  not 
to  coimt  votes  cast  of  persons  who  have 
fraudulently  registered? 

Q.  Section  407(b)  provides  that  whenever 
the  Administration  or  a  State  or  local  official 
determines  that  there  is  a  pattern  of  fraud- 
ulent registration,  or  activity  by  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals  to  register  persons 
to  vote  who  are  not  qualified,  the  Adminis- 
tration or  the  State  or  local  official  may  noti- 
fy the  Attorney  General  who  would  be  au- 
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thorlzed  to  bring  an  action  to  enjoin  the 
unlawful  activity?  Since  there  Is  no  cut-off 
date  under  section  406(c)  for  return  of  the 
registration  form,  the  registration  forms 
could  be  received  merely  a  few  days  prior  to 
election. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  possible  in  so  little 
lime  for  a  referral  to  be  made  to  th.e  Attorney 
General  and  for  the  latter  to  initiate  his  In- 
junction suit  prior  to  election:' 

Q.  Even  If  the  Attorney  General  should 
prevail  in  his  Injunction  suit.  In  the  event 
that  judgment  is  entered  after  the  election, 
what  good  would  the  injunction  be  if,  as  ap- 
pears, the  bill  makes  no  provision  for  .setting 
aside  the  fraudulent  votes  cast? 

Section  407(b)  would  provide  a  federal 
civil  remedy  for  injunctive  relief,  against 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  registrations  and  section 
408  would  impose  a  federal  criminal  sanc- 
tion on  an  Individual  who  gives  false  in- 
formation In  connection  with  his  registra- 
tion to  vote. 

Does  the  bill  intend  to  preempt  the  field 
and  preclude  resort  to  state  injunction  and 
criminal  proceedings  for  the  .same  offense? 

Although  the  registration  forms  will 
be  printed  by  the  Administration.  It  will 
contain  the  requirements  of  state  law  for 
voting  m  Federal,  state  and  local  elections, 
be  distributed  by  state  and  local  officials. 
returned  to  such  officials,  examined  and 
processed  by  such  officials,  and  registration 
lists  will  be  pre=;erved  by  state  and  local 
officials. 

Q.  Does  the  bill  therefore  Intend  that  the 
registration  form  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
"federal"  document? 

If  it  is  not  a  federal  document,  but  a  s'ate 
or  l(-ical  doctiniei't,  could  section  408ic)  of 
the  bill  (which  incorporates  by  reference  IS 
use.  1001)  be  said  to  apply?  18  U.S.C.  1001 
v.-ov.ld  of  cours?  apply  If  the  false  regl.nra- 
tlon  form  related  to  "a  matter  within  the 
junsdiction  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States."  But  if.  as  the  Senatf.r 
from  Wyoming  has  stated,  the  bill  makes 
"sure"  of  one  thing,  which  Is  that  "the  juris- 
diction of  States,  the  role  of  the  State  in 
keeping  the  control  of  its  own  electoral  rolls 
is  not  called  into  question"  (  Congressio.m.\l 
Record  7818,  March  9,  1972),  how  would  it 
be  possible  for  18  U.S.C.  1001  to  apply? 

Although  the  bill  provides  civil  and 
criminal  remedies  against  individuals  who 
engage  in  fraudulent  re,gist ration,  no  expre.ss 
provision  is  embodied  in  the  bill  requiring 
a  State  or  pclitlcal  subdivision  thereof  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

Does  the  bill  intend  to  permit  participa- 
tion by  the  States  and  their  p.olitical  sub- 
divisions to  be  a  voluntary  matter,  which 
leaves  it  open  to  them  whether  to  cooperate'.' 
What  remedy,  civil  or  criminal,  or  both 
can  be  invoked  under  the  hill  to  require  a 
State  to  participate^ 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  bu.sine.s.o 
If  not.  morning  bu.<;iness  is  closed. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
liore.  At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate.  House  Joint  Re.solution  1097 
which  the  clerk  will  please  report. 

The  assistant  legi.slative  clerk  read  the 
joint  resolution  as  follows: 

"^  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Re,".,  1097)  making 
certain  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  met  with  Chairman  Mahon 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we 
agreed  to  take,  from  the  .supplemental 
bill  that  would  be  before  us  later,  several 
items  of  an  urgent  nature  which  I  .shall 
mention  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations met  in  executive  session 
yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
this  urgent  appropriation  resolution.  It 
was  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Thursday,  March  9,  and  was  passed  by 
the  other  body  yesterday.  In  the  full 
Committee  meeting  yesterday,  I  was  au- 
thorized by  a  unanimous  vote  to  j^rc^ent 
this  bill  to  the  Senate  immediately. 

The  amount  recommended  in  the  reso- 
lution is  $957,476,059.  which  is  the  total 
of  the  budget  estimates  submitted  in  two 
documents,  House  Documents  numbered 
92-216  and  92-262  The  re.solution  con- 
tain.', five  item.s  of  .sufficient  urgency, 
in  the  Committee's  view,  as  to  warrant 
appropriation  action  in  advance  of  the 
'=econd  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
1972.  which  is  ruri'ently  in  the  proc- 
essing stages.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
tills  latter  bill  will  not  be  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
imtil  shortly  after  the  Easter  rece.ss.  As  a 
consequence,  four  of  the  items  considered 
in  connection  with  the  pending  resolu- 
tion were  excerpted  from  the  supplemen- 
tal budget  estimates  submitt-ed  with  the 
administration's  budget  in  January.  The 
fifth  request  for  claims  and  judgments 
was  submitted  in  a  .separate  document. 
Two  items  relate  to  unemployment 
compensation— one,  for  Federal  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  allowances,  in  the 
amount  of  $311,600,000,  will  provide  for 
payments  to  eligible  unemployed  ex-Fed- 
eral employees  and  ex-servicemen.  Avail- 
able funds  will  be  exhausted  by  about 
March  20;  hence,  the  necessity  for  these 
supplemental  funds  at  this  time. 

The  second  such  item  is  the  $600  mil- 
lion recommended  for  advances  to  the 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
account,  which  appropriates  necessary 
funds  for  estimated  fiscal  year  1972  pay- 
ments to  the  States,  as  repayable  ad- 
vances, for  extended  unemployment 
benefits  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  91-373 
and  92-224.  The  Committee  also  recom- 
mends concurrence  in  the  House  action 
designating  these  funds  as  a  definite  ap- 
propriation in  lieu  of  the  permanent, 
indefinite  appropriation  as  requested  in 
the  budget  estimate. 

For  the  student  loan  insurance  fund 
under  the  Office  of  Education,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  full  amount  re- 
quested, $12,765,000,  the  same  as  the 
House  allowance.  No  funds  were  re- 
quested for  this  appropriation  in  the 
regular  fiscal  year  1972  bill  because  it 
was  estimated  at  that  time  that  unobli- 
gated balances  in  the  fund  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  requirements.  The  balances 
in  the  fund  have  now  been  exhausted 
Tliis  supplemental  i-equc-^t  is  based  on  a 
larger  than  expected  number  of  student 
loans  in  repayment  status — and.  hence, 
subject  to  default— i-athei'  than  on  an 
increase  in  the  default  rate. 

The  next  item  is  the  recommendation 
of  $28  million  fcr  payment  of  loan  guar- 
anties made  hy  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Commis-sion  lo  repay  a  Government- 
guaranteed  loan  of  S30  million  to  the 
Reading  Co.,  of  which  $2  million  has 
been  repaid.  The  interest  liability  on  this 
loan — at  6' 2  percent — increases  at  the 
rate  of  about  55,000  per  day,  and,  as  of 
March  15,  1972,  interest  costs  will 
amount  to  $1,289,215. 

The  last  item  is  the  request  for  55,111,- 
o.'.g  for  payment  of  claims  and  judg- 
ments. Of  this  sum,  52,905,682  is  for 
judgments  lendered  by  the  U.S  Court 
of  Claim-«  and  US  district  courts, 
52,115,240  for  claims  ad.judicated  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  $90,137 
for  damage  claims  pursuant  to  law.  The 
sum  recommended  is  the  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate  and  the  Hou.se  allow- 
ance. 

Ml'.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  understand  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  at  11:45  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Tlic  rommittee  is 
I'resently  holding  hearings  on  defense 
appropriations,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young  »  is  now  presid- 
ing :n  my  stead.  He  wishes  for  me  to  say 
to  the  Senate  that  he  is  ab.sent  because 
he  i.';  conducting;  lieannes  on  defense  ap- 
propriations, but  that  he  completely  con- 
cur- in  the  statement  just  made  by  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  a 
letter  fiom  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  George 
M.  Stafford,  dated  March  15,  1972,  on 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.NTtRSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C  .  March  15,  1972. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Chairman,   Senate   Appropriations   Commit- 
tee.   U.S.   Senate.    Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Ellender;  The  following 
is  submitted  In  response  to  your  request  for 
additional  Information  on  the  guaranteed 
loan  recently  defaulted  by  the  Reading  Com- 
pany. 

1  With  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  secured  creditor  of 
the  Readlnt;  Company,  upon  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Its  guaranty  under 
Part  V  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  .^ct,  the 
trustee  repre.senting  the  lenders  shall  assign 
all  rights  and  privileges  In  this  loan  to  the 
United  States.  This  includes  collateral  of 
$37,500,000  principal  .imount  of  first  and  re- 
funding mortage  bond-<;.  with  a  present  esti- 
mated market  value  of  $10,800,000.  and 
equipment  trust  certificates  appraised  at  $9.- 
900.000  secured  bv  57  dlesel-electnc  locomo- 
tives. With  respect  to  the  bonds,  the  United 
States  will  become  a  secured  creditor,  and 
upon  conclusion  of  the  re-Drganlzatlon  pro- 
reodlnc  shall  be  treated  equallv  with  the 
-aid  bondholders  and  will  he  entitled  to  all 
rights. 

With  respect  to  the  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates, the  United  States  will  immediately 
obtain  title  to  equipment.  Unless  the  trustees 
of  the  railro.id  assume  the  obligation  or  reach 
some  other  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
the  United  States,  which  Is  represented  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  equipment 
can  be  taken  by  tlie  Government  and  sold 
to  another  party  to  recoup  the  price. 

2.  As  for  protecting  the  Government's  in- 
terest .Tfter  payment.  Section  506(b)  of  Part 
V  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  .Act  provides 
In  the  event  of  default  on  any  such  guar- 
anteed lo.Tn.  and  payment  In  accordance 
with  the  guaranty  by  the  United  States,  the 
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rney  General  shall  take  such  action  as 
ae  approprnte  to  recover  the  amount  of 
.  payments,  w:th  Interest,  from  the  de- 
t;ng  carrier,  carriers,  or  other  perscr.,= 
e  therefor. 

cord;ngly.  the  Attorney  General  ha>  the 

ibihty   of   protecting    the   interest    of 

L'nited  St.ites  after  payment  on  the  loan 

C.'mmission    has   officially    referred    the 

er  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  on  the 

level  has  m.Tde  available  to  the  st<iff  of 

\ttorney  General  all  documents  and  oth- 

ormatton  needed  relative  to  said  loan 

liaison  befj.'een  the  staff  is  maintained 

ire  full  exchange  of  vie-AS  and  infornia- 

whlch   may  be  of  benefit  to  projecting 

Government's  interest.  The  decision  rela- 

to  any  settlement  of  said  claims  of  the 

?rnment  resto  ho';\-ever  with  the  Attorney 

ral 

present    the   Attorney   General    is    rep- 
ed  in  Part  V  matters  by  Mr    James  F 
MTh.  Railroad  Reorganization  Unit    Civ;! 
1 '-  n 

I   c:in   be   cf   further   as-s;.-,tance.   please 
act  me. 
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.■>incere.y  yotirs, 

Geop.gf.  M 


-T.\rFORD. 


The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
per \  What  i.>  the  pleasure  cf  the  Senate'^ 
\  r.    M.\NSFIELD.    Mr.    Pre.sident.    I 
.>u-re?t  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro    rem- 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
le  .second  a.s^istant  legislative  cl^rk 
eeded  to  call   the  roll. 
r.    JAVITS.     Mr.   President.    I    ask 
imous  consent   that   the   order   for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded, 
Tlhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
ction.  it  is  so  ordered, 
r.    JAVITS.    Mr,    President.    I    have 
ht  recognition  to  call  to  the  atten- 
of  the  Senate  the  problems  affect- 
thc  employment  of  youth,  which  are 
ib:v   .'■evcre   m    term.s   of   the   uncm- 
ment  rate  which  affects  them,  and 
opportunity  we  have  to  do  something: 
t  it  in  respect  of  the  neiehboi-hood 
corps  program  for  jobs  and  rec- 
lon, 

she'll   not   move   an   amendment   to 
bill,  because  I  believe  it  would  be 


terproductive  m  terms  of  the  very 
t  I  •A'isii  to  achieve. 

owever.  the  matter  i^  so  urgent  that 

(ipe  and  prav  .something  will  be  done 

he  Cnmm.ittee  on   .Appropriation.'; — 


irh 


will  consider 


shortly — becau.^^c 

ivc  no  desire  for  an  am.endment  if 

i..  not  necessarv-,  if  it  is  possible  for 

Appropriations    Com.mittee    to    do 

t  ought  to  be  done  in  this  situation. 

ijaditionally  have  been  the  particular 

ber  who  has  interested  himself  in 

situation,  both  when  I  was  a  mem- 

of    the    Appropriations   Committee. 

ell  as  now.  This  is  verj'  understand- 


int 


able,  as  my  State,  being  the  principal 
mdiistrial  State  of  the  country,  is  very 
heavily  impacted  m  this  regard  and  also 
as  I  am  tiie  ranking  mmonty  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare which  has  substantive  jurisdiction 
over  these  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I  sluall 
not  move  on  this  bill  is  that  it  is  an  ur- 
gent supplemental  and  despite  the  ur- 
gency of  the  summer  job  situation,  rais- 
ing it  will  introduce  a  new  element  of 
controversy  which  may  impede  all  of 
these  urgent  matters,  it.s  mam  provisions 
deal  with  critically  important  makeup  in 
re>pect  of  extended  unempl  tyment  com- 
pensation and  unemployment  benefits 
for  veterans,  especially  for  veterans  in 
Federal  employment.  This  is  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  this  bill,  the  overwhelm- 
ing p.Trt  of  It,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  if  I  raise  this  i.?sue,  it  will  interfere 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  may  even 
result  in  the  item — even  if  carried  here, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  would  be — 
being  knocked  out  in  conference,  with 
prejudice  to  it.  I  would  rather  do  my  ut- 
most to  convince  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  need  and  to  have  the 
expectation  that  it  will  be  satisfied  in 
.substance  in  the  second  supplemental. 
wh'ch  they  a,ssure  us  is  due  up  immedi- 
ately after  the  Easter  recess,  which 
means  less  than  a  month  away,  than  to 
run  the  risks  which  would  be  involved 
m  making  the  motion  now  and  being 
subject  to  the  charge — which  I  think 
would  be  justified — that  we  were  prema- 
tu-e  and  that  the  committee  really  had 
not  had  a  chance  to  consider  what  we 
had  requested. 

Th'^refore.  in  all  fairness  to  the  com- 
mittee— and  the  Members  have  been 
svmnathetic  to  this  and  ha-e  been  peo- 
ple who  hnve  been  fn*-  from  stony- 
hearted about  the  unemplovment  prob- 
lems of  youth-  -I  am  hopeful  we  can  take 
counsel  together,  and  come  ud  with  a 
meanlngf'.il  solution  in  *'he  second  sup- 
plemental. 

Mr  President,  the  basic  facts  are  the.se. 
I  ur-e  that  the  committee  provide  in  the 
rrr.'pxt  of  the  second  ."supplemental  a 
tot  !  supplemental  appropriation  of 
S:791  .=>  million  for  the  neighborhood 
t!  u'h  c-^rps  summer  program,  which  re- 
^■ie.=:t  breaks  down  as  follows: 

>:6S,3  million  for  the  job  component: 
this  amount  together  with  the  CI 7.5.7  mil- 
lion already  a\ailable,  would  fund  947,928 
10-week  job  opportunities  for  cconomi- 
callv  disadvataged  youth  ages  14  to  21 
m  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  adminis- 
tration has  requested  a  supplemental  ap- 
Iir.-<:.iriation  of  5^2. 2  million  for  thi.'^i  pur- 
;)o.-e   to  fund  an  aggregate  total  of  609,- 

SU-^VER  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 


300  opportunities,  the  same  total  num- 
ber oi  opportunities  funded  last  year, 

$1.3  million  for  related  tiansportation 
necessary  for  such  youths  to  participate 
ir.  the  job  program:  the  administration 
would  provide  $1.4  billion  out  of  existing 
funds. 

$21.9  million  for  the  recreational  sup- 
port programs — providing  activities  to 
children  6  through  12  years  of  age,  and 
for  which  no  funds  are  now  available. 
The  administration  has  requested  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $12.8  for 
these  i)urposes,  again  the  same  aggregate 
amount  as  was  made  available  last  year. 

My  requests  in  each  respect  are  docu- 
mented on  a  city-by-city  basis  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities — U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  which  represents  most  of 
the  public  agencies  which  conduct  these 
programs, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
dated  February  23  from  the  league  and 
accompanying  documents  be  placed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record:  it  shows  in  the 
job  component  a  need  for  410,035  oppor- 
tunities in  the  50  largest  cities,  and  537.- 
893  ill  rural  and  other  areas. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccn- 
.^ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
areas  concerned,  together  with  the  needs 
calculated  for  1972, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

N.\TIONAL  LeaGUK  of  CITIES 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Washington.   DC  .   February   23,    1972. 
H  '1.     .Jacob   K.    Javits, 
I'  S,  Senate, 
Wasltiugton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  information,  we  have  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1972  needs  for  the 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  slots. 
The  Information  we  have  received  from  the 
50  largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  slots  these  50  large  cities  could  ef- 
fectively use  this  summer  is  410.^35, 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sam- 
ple of  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  that  their 
needs  and  the  number  of  slots  these  smal'er 
cities  could  effectively  utilize  to  total  537.893. 
Combining  these  figures — the  total  for  the 
50  largest  cities  with  estimated  needs  frr 
the  balance  of  the  notion — the  present  re.v: 
need   for   1972   is  947.928  slots  nationwide. 

We  trust  that  the^e  statistics  will  he  help- 
ful to  yo'j  in   pointing  up  the  critical   need 
for  an  enlarged   appropriation  for  the  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
Sincerely. 

Patrick  Heai.y. 
Executive       Vice      President       National 
Lecgiie  of  Cities. 

John   J,    Gunthfr. 
Exer^utive    Director.    U.S.    Conference    of 
Mayors. 


Slots 


Rink  -n 

Size 


Popolation 


1971 
need 


1971 
actual  > 


1972 
need 


Dollars. 
1972  need 


R"!!  :f  I     Boston. 


16       641.000       3,500       3.330        5.000       2.340,000 


Slots 


Rank  in 

size    Population 


1971 
need 


1971 
actual  I 


1972 
need 


Hollars 
1972  need 


28 

35 

1 

49 


il  ■ 


iisiptiia. 


463.  000 

382.  000 

,  868,  000 

296,  000 

906,  000 

30S  000 

. 949, 000 


4,26? 
14,563 
77.500 

1,000 

3.000 

:,  525 

12,500 


2,367 

4,750 

40.  541 

1.007 

6.268 
1.977 
6.189 


4.268 
14.  563 
77.500 

4  650 

9,420 
2.625 
12.500 


1,937.424 

6.815.484 

36.  270.  000 

2.176.200 

4.  408.  560 
1.228.500 

5.  850  000 


Pittsburgh ..  24  520.000 

Washington,  O.C 9  7:17,000 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta 27  497.000 

Birmingtiam. 48  301,000 

Dade  County  (Miami) 42  335.000 

Jarksonville  23  529  000 

Louisville 38  361,000 

Memphis 17  6.^4  000 

Nashville. .  30  448,000 

Tampa 50  278,000 


500        6,!  64        9, 
000       11,689      36, 


408 
086 
226 

(-) 
500 
194 

(-•) 
887 


2,391 
1,77-' 
4,  532 
927 
2.062 
1,598 
1,330 
4,335 


265 

000 

,408 
,  !.^5 
226 
735 
500 
394 
000 
514 


,,  336,O0C 

1,848.000 

594.  944 
999.  1?0 

;.  849,  BOO 
811,980 

,  6'8,  OCO 
120.400 
936, 000 

,049,020 


Fi  lotnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Slots 


Rank  in 

size    Population 


1971 
need 


Region  V: 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus. 

Detroit        

In.tianapolis. .. 

Milwaulise. 

MinneapLlis 

St   Paul 
Tnlrrfo 

Region  VI: 

Dallas.. 

El  Paso 

Foit  Worth 

Houston 

New  Orleans... 
Oklahoma  City. 
San  Antonio. . . 
Tulsa 


2 
29 
10 
21 

5 
11 

12 

:'2 

46 

34 


45 

33 

6 

19 
37 
15 
43 


3,  357.  OOP 
452.  000 
751,000 
540,  000 

1,509,000 
745,  000 
717,000 
134.000 
310.000 
384  000 

944, 000 
322.000 
393.000 
1.233.000 
593.000 
366,000 
654,  000 
332.  000 


40.  000 
3.00G 

10  000 
2  000 

11.67C 
2.500 
3.  000 
?,  735 
1,025 
990 

2.280 

1,125 
1.178 
3.000 
5.000 
1.000 
5,514 
850 


1971 
actual  I 


25,695 
2  102 
7,  392 

1,  184 
13,392 

1,217 

2,  295 
1,  589 

787 
758 


1.728 

830 

805 

2,732 

1  914 

1,  175 

3.608 

540 


1972 
neert 


40,  000 
3,000 

11  100 
2,000 

25,  000 

2,  500 
3  000 
2.735 
1,025 

S90 

2,280 
3  000 
1,507 

3,  560 
5  000 
1,530 
5,514 
1,011 


Dollars. 
1972  need 


18  720,000 

1,404,000 

5   194,800 

936,  000 

I,  170,000 

1,  170,000 
1  404,000 
1,280,000 

479,  700 
463  32r 

1,067.000 

1,404,000 

705,  275 

1,666,080 

2.  340.  000 
716  040 

2.  580  500 
473.148 


Rank  in 
size 


Population 


1971 
need 


Region  VII, 

•<ansasCity 26  507,000  4,000 

Omaha 4i  347,000  700 

„  St,  Louis 18  622,000  1,500 

Region  VIII:  Denver 25  515,000  2,100 

Region  IX 

Honolulu. 44  325,000  2,191 

Long  Beach 40  358,000  20,000 

Los  Angeles 3  2,813,000 

Oakland 39  362,000  5,785 

Ptioenn 20  582,000  17,000 

San  Diego 14  697,000  2,500 

San  Francisco 13  716,000  5,000 

San  lose         31  446.000  (') 

Region  X 

Po'tland 36  382.000  5,000 

SeMtle 22  531,000  5,000 

50  largest,  total... 354,490 

Balance 287,149 

Total 641,639 


Slots 

1971 
actual  < 


2,345 
1,284 
3.932 
1,203 

513 
17,983 

"4,"  493' 
2,824 
3,136 
3,107 
1,890 

1,697 
2,682 


1972 
need 


4,000 
1,670 
5,910 
2,100 

2,800 
25,000 

"5,"850' 
17,000 
4,510 
8,000 
3,535 

5,000 
5,000 


Dollars. 
1972  need 


1  872,000 
781,560 

2,  765,  880 
982.  800 

1.310,400 
11,700,000 

■■2.'737,"866 
7,  956,  000 
2,110,680 

3,  744,  000 
1.654,380 

2, 340, 000 
2,  340, 000 


220,066  410,035  192,268,856 
328,304  537,893  251,733,924 
548,370    947,928    444,002,780 


'  All  figures  shown  a'e  for  lO-week  slots 


'  Included  in  top  50  as  a  result  of  1970  census. 
SAMPLING  OF  CITIES  OTHER  THAN  50  LARGEST 


1971 
need 


Akron  ... 

Albuquerque 

Dayton 

Gary 

Jersey  City.. . 
Paterson 


Total. 


612 

600 

620 

1.380 

1,275 

1,200 

4.687 


Slob 

1971 
actual  > 


694 

745 

796 

2.714 

1.498 

900 

7,347 


1972 
need 


1972 
need 


1,137 

1,000 
1,500 
4,447 
2,454 
1,500 

12.038 


1532. 200 

468,000 

702,000 

2.081,200 

1.148,472 

702,000 

5  633,872 


All  figures  shown  are  for  10-week  slots. 


Rank 
in  size 


SUMMER  YOUTH  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 


Popula- 
tion 


1971 
actuals 


Region  I : 

Boston.    

Region  II : 

Buffalo 

Newark. .     

New  York    

Rochester    

Region  III : 

Baltimore 

Norfolk^ 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Washington,  D  C    

Region  IV. 

Atlanta  ... 

Birmingham 

Dade  County  (Miami). 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Tampa.- 

Region  V: 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland  . . ._ , 

Columbus 

Detroit      ...- 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis...   . 

St.  Paul 

Toledo 


16 


641.000 


28  463, 000 

35  382.000 

1  7  868.000 

O  296. 000 


7 

47 

4 

24 
9 

27 
48 
42 
23 
38 
17 
30 
50 

2 

29 
10 
21 

5 
11 
12 
32 
46 
34 


906,  000 

308,  OOC 

1,949,000 

520  000 
757  000 

497,000 
301.000 
335,000 
529, OOC 
351.000 
624,000 
448  000 
278  000 

,  367, 000 
452.000 
751.000 
540  000 

. 509  000 
745.000 
717,000 
434  000 
310,000 
384,  000 


JIO  700 

7.500 

23,437 

149, 130 

7  500 

21,100 
7.500 
24,  360 
12.650 
22.960 

12  080 
13,790 
12,000 

6  300 
7,500 

11,860 

7  000 
7,500 

42,240 
7,920 

19,310 
8,640 

36,  560 
8,480 

47,280 

12,380 
7,500 
7  990 


1972 
needs 


$20,000 


Rank 
in  size 


Popula- 
tion 


1971 
actuals 


1972 
needs 


13 

000 

.39 

5O0 

251 

400 

12 

000 

35 

000 

12 

000 

42 

000 

22 

000 

38 

700 

30 

000 

24 

00(1 

23  000 

14.000 

12 

500 

18 

000 

12. 

000 

17. 

noo 

70.  000 
15.000 
35.000 
17.000 
75,000 
15  000 
65  000 
20,000 
12,500 
15,750 


I  Region  VI, 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

I  Fort  Worth    

Houston 

1  New  Orleans.. . 

;  Oklahoma  Citv. 

I  San  Antonio 

Tul'3... 
Region  VII 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

St.  Louis.  . 
Region  VIM  :  Oenv'r 
!  Region  iX. 

Honolulu. 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Oakl.ind 

Phoenix. 

San  Dipgo 

San  Francisco. .- 

San  Jose 
Region  X; 

Portland . 

Seattle 

50  large?!,  total. 

Balance  of  1971  participants. 

New  cities 

Total      . 


45 
33 
6 
19 
37 
IS 
43 

26 
41 
18 

25 

44 

40 

3 

39 
20 
14 
13 
31 

36 
22 


844.000 
322,000 
393.000 
1,233.000 
593,000 
366,000 
654,000 
332. 000 

507.000 
347,000 
622,000 
515,000 

325.  000 
358.  000 
2,813,000 
362,000 
582,000 
697,000 
716  000 
446  000 

382.  000 
531.000 


J 19.  340 
38,900 

8,130 
16.  387 
14,  790 
14.000 
14.  570 

7.  500 

13,970 
13,  500 
25, 790 
18  320 

7.500 
7  500 
82.  870 
15,000 
11.740 
14,360 
11  970 
7.500 

8.580 
19,060 

9M,394 
464,996 


J23.990 
58,900 
15,000 
45.000 
25,000 
25,000 
26,  570 
12.500 

50,000 
15.000 
43.500 
29,000 

15.000 
16,000 
82. 870 
28,000 
23.000 
30,000 
25.000 
8,160 

13,000 
32,100 

1,608,940 
783,967 
357, 093 


1419  390       2  750,000 


SUMMER  RECREATION  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  (RSP) 


Rank  in  size      Population   1971  actuals      1972  needs 


Region  I:  Boston 

Region  II : 

Buffalo 

Newark 

New  York.  

Rochester 
Region  III: 
Baltimore 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Washington.  D.C. 


16 

28 

3S 

1 

49 

7 
47 

4 
24 

9 


CI,  000        $168,000 


463.  000 

382,  000 

7  868  000 

296,  000 

906  000 
308, 000 
1.949,000 
520. 000 
757  000 


96  000 

77.  000 

836,  000 

53,  000 

276,000 
132  000 
528, 000 
168  000 
228  000 


$180,000 

120  000 
140  000 

?,  934,  000 
9B  000 

335,000 
180  000 
700  000 
165,000 
361  000 


Region  IV: 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Dade  County  (Miami) 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Nashville. 

Tampa     ...     . 
Region  V- 

Chicago.  . 

Cincinnati 


ize 

Population  1 
497.000 

971  actuals 

1972  needs 

27 

J113.000 

$180.  000 

48 

301.000 

120.000 

170  000 

42 

335.  000 

126  000 

192  000 

23 

529. 000 

84.000 

175.000 

38 

361.000 

96. 000 

130.000 

17 

624.000 

264.000 

305.000 

30 

448. 000 

72  000 

ISO  000 

50 

278  000 

132.000 

175.000 

2 

3  367.  000 

649. 000 

2  100  000 

29 

452  000 

120  000 

175,000 

8^46 
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Rank  in  jue 

Population 

1971  actuals 

1972  needs 

10 

751,000 

J 163.  000 

$205,000 

21 

540.  000 

132.000 

211,000 

b 

1,509,000 

360.  000 

897, 000 

U 

745,  000 

130.  000 

195, 000 

12 

717,000 

108. 000 

155,000 

J2 

434.000 

60, 000 

96,000 

46 

310,  000 

36, 000 

58,  000 

34 

384, 000 

84,  000 

120,  000 

8 

844, 000 

228,  000 

285. 000 

45 

322,  000 

144. 000 

200,000 

33 

393.  000 

108.000 

173  000 

6 

1.233,000 

350,000 

440, 000 

19 

593,  000 

252,000 

300. 000 

37 

366. 000 

108,000 

170,000 

15 

654. 000 

324,  000 

400, 000 

43 

332.000 

72,000 

115,000 

26 

507.000 

108,  000 

130,  000 

41 

347.  000 

48,000 

96,  000 

Rank  in  size     Population  1971  actuals      1972  needs 


St.  Louis 18          622,000  !240,000  $384,000 

Region  VIII:  Denver 25         515,000  120,000  170,000 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 44          325,000  60,000  99  000 

Long  Beach 40         358,000  72,000  125,000 

LosAngeles 3      2,813,000  552,000  650,000 

Oakland 39         362.000  84,000  125.000 

Plioenix 20         582,000  144,000  200  000 

San  Diego 14         697,000  144,000  200,000 

San  Francisco 13         716,000  180,000  250  000 

San  Jose 31         446,000  85,000  100,000 

Region  X: 

Po'tland 36         382,000  84,000  135,000 

Seattle 22         531,000  84,000  129,000 

50  largest,  total 9,966,000  15,928,000 

Balance .__  2,834,000  4,530,000 

New  cities 1,500,000 

Total 12,800,000  21,958,000 


h? 


il/ir.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that 
amounts  be  provided  for  the  fol- 
mg  reasons: 

irst,  the  cm-rent  national  unemploy- 

t  rate  of  5.9  percent  falls  most  heav- 

upon    economicallv    disadvantaged 

h.  The  most  recent  available  statis- 

released  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 

ruary  24,   1972,  show  a  jobless  rate 

)ng   teenagers   in   poverty  neighbor- 

ds  of  25.7  percent  in  the  last  quarter 

971  with  the  rate  among  black  teen- 

s  in  such  areas  at  34.7  percent. 

are  courting  disaster  with  those 

of  figures.   We  have  found,   and 

gress  has  been  entirely  willing,  that 

summer  %-outh  job  opportunities  have 

e  a  very  long  wa/  toward  giving  us 

al    conditions    which    are    infinitely 

■e   acceptable   than   those  we   would 

rwise  face,  in  view  of  the  extremely 

"1  rates  of  imemployment. 

Experience  indicates  that  even  if  the 

II  employment  situation  improves, 

hope  it  will,  youth — particularly  poor 

th — will  continue  to  have  unemploy- 

rnnging  from  four  to  five  times  the 

As  Secretary  of  Labor  James  D, 

gson  noted  generally  on  Februai-y  17. 

2.  in  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 

c  Committee: 

e  unemployment  situation  of  teenagers 
vls-b-vis  adults  has  deteriorated  over  the 
pas'  decade.  In  19G2,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  ;eenagers  averaged  3.1  times  higher  than 
for  xcrkers  25  years  of  age  and  over.  Be- 
ginning In  1963.  the  ratio  began  to  exceed 
4  tr  1.  and  In  no  year  did  It  drop  below  4 
to  1  ;  the  average  ratio  of  teenage  to  over- 
25  u  reemployment  In  the  years  1963-71 
amqunted  to  4.7  to  1. 

llhere   are   already   substantial   signs 
increases  in  the  number  of  return- 
veterans,    economic   cutbacks,    and 
?r  factors  will  aggravate  further  the 
•h   unemployment   situation   in    the 
ing  summer. 

neighborhood  youth  corps  job  pro- 
is   an   appropriate   mechanism   to 
with  the  problem  by  funding  work 
pjerience    and   related    transportation 
poor  youth  between  the  ages  of  14 
21  with  oublic  and  nonprofit  pri- 
agencies   in   the  summer  months, 
providing  them  with  earnings  enabling 
thein  to  complete  or  continue  their  ed- 
ion. 

?cond,   other  special  sources  of  re- 
funding will  not  be  adequate:  the  Emer- 
,•  Employment  Act  of  1971,  which 
provide  approximately  135,000  pub- 


The; 


lie  sector  job  opportunities  in  this  fiscal 
year  and  a  similar  number  in  the  com- 
ing year  will  not  focus  upon  the  needs 
of  poor  youth:  according  to  a  prehml- 
nary  survey  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  only  14  percent  of  those  now  cov- 
ered arc  in  the  age  group  below  21  years 
of  age.  It  appears  also  that  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  continue  to  make 
It  difficult  for  the  private  sector  to  take 
u;)  the  slack  through  such  voluntary  job 
pro.grams  as  those  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  BiLsinessmen.  The  Na- 
tional Alliance — which  has  not  yet  es- 
tablished a  Eoal  for  this  summer — was 
forced  last  summer  to  reduce  its  goal 
by  30,000  from  the  180,000  goal  of  the 
previous  summer. 

Third,  with  respect  to  the  duration  of 
the  program,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it 
was  reduced  from  a  10-week  to  a  9-week 
proeram  for  the  first  time  last  summer, 
and  then  only  as  a  temporary  compro- 
mise to  make  very  inadequate  funds 
spread  as  far  as  possible. 

To  the  poor  the  difference  between  10 
and  9  weeks  is  more  than  academic:  be- 
yond the  desirability  of  providing  mean- 
ingful experience  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  summer,  the  fact  is  that  poor 
vouth  depend  uixm  the  wages  derived 
from  the  program  to  contribute  to  the 
costs  of  returning  to  school  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  suppo-n  of  their  families. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  that  it  be  main- 
tained as  a  10-week  program,  as  has 
trenerally  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  transportation 
enabling  youth  to  accept  employment 
and  retain  their  earnings,  we  must  have 
in  mind  the  needs  of  younger  children — 
many  of  whom  may  be  from  the  same 
families — for  meaningful  opportunities. 
There  are  approximately  3  million  chil- 
dren in  poverty  in  the  age  group  covered 
by  the  recreational  program:  last  year 
the  program  only  reached  40,000  of  them, 
less  than  2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  these  requests.  While 
they  represent  substantial  sums  and  will 
help  enormously,  even  these  sums  will 
not  meet  the  need.  For  example,  in  the 
job  prosram.  the  947.000  opportunities 
would  reach  less  than  one-half  of  those 
which  the  Department  estimates  could 
benefit  from  the  program. 

For  these  reasons.  I  deeply  believe  that 
the  administration  is  falling  far  short  of 
the  need,  that  we  have  to  follow  the  ad- 


vice of  the  local  ofBcials,  to  wit,  the 
mayors,  and  meet  their  calculations  of 
the  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  his  response  to  me  indicating 
the  Department's  intentions,  together 
with  the  statement  which  I  filed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  February  25,  1972. 
Hjh.  J.^mes  D.  Hodgson. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Labor, 
Wa.-ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  .Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
:ho  Administration  to  submit  a  revised  sup- 
plemental budget  request  for  additional 
fu:id3  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  Job  pr.3gram,  and  for  related  trans- 
portation and  recreational  activities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  poor  youths  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  during  the  coming  summer. 

As  you  know,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  job  program  funds  work  experience 
a:id  related  transportation  for  poor  youths 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  with  public 
a:id  non-profit  private  agencies  in  the  sum- 
mer moiiths.  providing  them  v.-ith  earnings 
ertabling  them  to  complete  or  continue  their 
education:  the  recreational  comnone:it  pro- 
vides summer  recreational  opportunities  to 
poor  children  between  the  ages  of  G  and  12. 

The  current  iiational  unemployment  rate 
of  5.9  percent  falls  most  heavily  on  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth.  The  mo.=;t 
recent  available  statistic;  released  yesterday 
show  a  Jobless  rate  among  teenagers  In  pov- 
erty neighborhoods  of  25.7  percent  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1971  with  the  rate  among 
black  teenagers  in  such  areas  at  34.7  per- 
cent. 

Experience  indicates  that  even  if  the  over- 
all employment  situation  Improves,  as  we 
hope  It  will,  youth — particularly  poor 
youth — win  continue  to  have  unemployment 
ranging  fr.-)m  four  to  five  times  the  norm.  As 
vou  noted  generally  on  February  17,  1972.  in 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
nilttje : 

"The  unemployment  situation  of  teenagers 
vis-a-vis  adults  has  deteriorated  over  the 
past  decade.  In  1962.  the  unemployment  rate 
for  teenagers  averaged  3.1  times  higher  than 
for  workers  25  years  of  age  and  over.  Begin- 
ning in  1963.  the  ratio  began  to  exceed  4  to 
1.  and  in  no  year  did  it  drop  below  4  to  1; 
the  average  ratio  of  teenage  to  over-25  un- 
employment in  the  vears  1963-71  amounted 
to  4.7  to  1." 

Already,  there  are  substantial  signs  that 
increases  In  the  number  of  returning  vet«r- 
an.s.  economic  cut-backs,  and  other  factors 
will  aggravate  further  the  youth  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  the  coming  summer. 


The  National  League  of  Cities — U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  representing  most  of  the 
public  agencies  which  conduct  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer  program,  advises, 
on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  survey,  that 
there  will  be  a  very  real  need  for  947.928  ten- 
week  job  opportunities  In  the  program  for 
this  summer,  compared  v.-ith  the  641,639 
which  It  projected  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  estimates 
that  a  total  of  $444.0  million  will  be  needed 
10  provide  the  projected  947,928  opportu- 
nities. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
minLstratlon  Intends  to  provide  only  609,300 
nine-week  opportunities,  the  same  as  last 
year,  with  a  total  appropriation  for  Jobs  of 
$257.9  million — which  would  consist  of  $175.7 
million  already  available  and  an  additional 
$89.2  million  which  It  has  requested  in  a  sup- 
plementary budget  request. 

Thus  there  Is  a  short-fall  of  $186.1  million 
and  338,628  opportunities  in  the  job  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  summer,  on  a  ten-week 
basis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  National 
League  of  Cities  survey  relates  to  the  num- 
ber of  Job  and  recreational  opportunities 
v.hich  could  be  effectively  used;  in  fact  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  estimated  the 
■  target  group" — those  who  could  benefit 
from  the  job  program — In  excess  of  1.8  mil- 
lion youths. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  re- 
cei\ed.  dated  February  23.  1972.  from  the 
League,  documenting  these  needs  on  a  clty- 
by-C!ty  basis. 

Moreover,  the  National  League  of  Cities 
estimates  that  there  Is  an  additional  need 
for  $1.3  million  for  related  transportation 
and  $9.1  million  for  the  recreational  sup- 
port program,  above  the  $1.4  million  and 
$12.8  million  respectively  which  the  Ad- 
ministration hopes  to  make  available. 

Other  special  sources  of  refunding  will  not 
be  adequate;  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971,  which  will  provide  approximately 
135,000  public  sector  job  opportunities  in 
this  fiscal  year  ai:d  a  similar  number  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  not  focus  upon  the 
needs  ot  poor  youth;  according  to  a  prelim- 
inary sample  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  only  14  percent  of  those  now  covered 
are  In  the  age  group  below  21  years  of  age. 

It  appears  also  that  general  economic  con- 
ditions will  continue  to  make  It  difficult  for 
the  private  sector  to  take  up  the  slack 
through  such  voluntary  job  programs  as 
those  conducted  by  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen.  The  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen— which  has  not  yet  established  a 
goal  for  this  summer — was  forced  last  sum- 
mer to  reduce  Its  goal  by  30.000  from  the 
180.000  in  the  previous  year  because  of  gen- 
eral economic  conditions  similar  to  those 
faced  today. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  the  Department  to  sub- 
mit a  revised  supplementary  budget  request 
responsive  to  these  documented  needs  so  that 
public  and  non-profit  sponsors  will  be  able 
to  plan  effectively  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide youths  with  meaningful  alternatives 
to  continued  frustration  and  restlessness  In 
the  coming  summer. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


US.  Department  of  Labor. 

OrnrE  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  D  C.  March  9, 1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
\V"..-hing/on.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  your 
February  25  letter  concerning  the  1972  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  Siunmer  Program  and 
other  summer  programs  for  young  people. 

I  assure  you  that  the  Administration  has 
given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  data 
which  you  cite  in  your  letter.  We  feel  that  the 
appropriations  level  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  January  budget  message  to  the 


Congress  represents  a  responsible  and  ade- 
quate request  v.hich  basically  meets  the  prob- 
lem and  which  we  can  afford.  With  the  im- 
provement in  the  ecojiomy  we  expect  that 
more  Jobs  will  be  avallahip  to  youths  this 
M.inimer, 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  brochure  which 
describes  our  summer  youtli  program.  Please 
note  that  we  plan  to  increase  the  summer  Job 
opportunities  provided  through  our  programs 
alone  by  89,000  jobs. 

As  always.  I  appreciate  your  deep  interest 
und  concern  with  irainlng  and  employment 
needs  of  our  Nation's  young  people,  H()We\er, 
in  the  face  cf  the  many  priority  demaiuls  for 
Federal  dollars  and  the  deficit,  we  must  keep 
the  NYC  summer  program  at  last  year's  level. 
Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  just 
stated  the  rea-ons  why  I  am  not  movinf; 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  hope  very 
much  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
amend  the  .'■■econd  .supplemental  because 
the  committee  will  have  done  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  present  situation  for 
summer  youth  employment  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  one  further  point,  we 
have  constantly  been  running  after  a 
!>as£ing  bus  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
There  have  been  occasions.  In  previous 
years,  when  appropriations  came  through 
as  late  as  June  or  the  end  of  June  of  a 
given  year.  Obviously,  that  is  bound  to  be 
placed  less  effectively  and  to  court  all  the 
deficiencies  which  we  associate  with  Gov- 
ernment programs  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  worst  elements  of  bureaucracy.  If 
we  wait  that  long  in  order  to  meet  a  need. 
there  is  bound  to  be  ineflSciency,  waste- 
fulness, and  even  injustice. 

In  the  second  supplemental  we  will 
have  an  oi^portunity  to  act  in  a  timely 
way.  Certainly  it  would  be  great  if  we 
could  act  today  but.  obviously,  for  the 
icasons  I  have  just  described— and  I  un- 
derstand them  well- — v  e  cannot  do  so. 

But  we  will  be  able  to  act  the  first  2 
weeks  of  April,  so  that  I  hope  very  much 
the  committee  will  see  fit  to  go  a  lony 
way  toward  meeting  the  recognized 
need  for  the  slots  that  the  mayors  cal- 
culate they  find  essential  at  a  minimum 
I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Appropriations 
Comniittee  feels  it  useful  that  I  ajiprar 
personally  before  it.  I  am  sure  that  manv 
other  Senators  will  appear  personally  to 
testify  to  the  situation  in  their  particular 
area. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  .Senat.or  from  New 
York  is  expected  to  attend  a  meeting  o' 
a  committee  at  this  point.  Therefore.  I 
will  presume — in  the  temporary  absence 
from  the  floor  of  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Ellender  '  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  iMr 
Magnusoni  who,  as  a  general  rule,  pre- 
sides over  this  area  of  appropriations— 
to  respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
long  been  a  champion  of  the  progi'am  to 
pronde  jobs  for  youth  durincr  the  sum- 


mer. He  has  been  succe.ssful,  on  many 
occasions,  in  prevailing  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations  to  add  appro- 
prlatioas  over  and  above  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
I.  in  the  past,  have  often  joined  him  in 
that  effort. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies 
and  Supplcmcntals  Appropriations,  so 
I  am  close  to  the  issue.  I  know  of  the 
^rcat  concoin  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Upon  those  occasions,  when  I  han- 
dh'd  supplemental  bills,  I  joined  him  at 
times  in  the  effort  to  increase  the 
amount,  as  I  have  indicated. 

Now  the  Senator  has  stated  the  ca.se 
precisely.  There  is  a  SI 75  million  carry- 
over for  the  program. 

The  budget  request  which  will  be  con- 
sidered m  the  second  supplemental  soon 
to  come  over  from  the  other  body — I 
assume  rit;ht  after  the  Easter  reces.s — 
would  amount  to  S95  million. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
indicated,  this  amount,  toeether  with  the 
carryover,  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  that  exist, 
.■■o  that  it  will  be  his  purpose  to  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  the  Senate  to  increase  that 
amount. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  will  be 
not  only  considerate  of  his  request,  but 
will  also  be  sympathetic  toward  it.  And 
I  think  I  could  presume  to  assure  the 
riistinj^uishcd  Senator  from  New  York 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  tilad  to  h(  ar  him.  if  he  so  desires,  al- 
though the  hearings  have  already  been 
conducted.  The  committee  would  cer- 
tainly be  clad  to  have  any  testimony 
that  he  would  like  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee. And  I  myself  would  like  to  join 
him    for    that   purpose. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  will  not  only 
carefully  con.sider  the  $95  million  in 
the  budget  request,  but  will  also  consider 
the  Senator's  requpst  for  additional 
money.  It  will  be  clad  to  receive  his  views 
by  way  nf  letter,  personal  appearance. 
or  otherwi.se  in  support  of  the  need  for 
increasinc  the  amount  over  and  above 
the  budget  reque.st. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  and  its 
chairman  I  personally  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  for  his  understand- 
in':  and  thouchtfulness  in  not  pressing 
this  matter  today  in  connection  with  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
He  has  stated  quite  rit^hily  that  to  do 
so  might  delay  action  on  the  bill,  might 
create  problems  in  conference,  and  might 
m  the  end  defeat  the  efforts  to  promptly 
appropriate  momys  for  the  critical  needs 
ihnt  are  beuT:  met  in  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee the  Senator's  understandinc  in  this 
re.spect.  and  along  with  that  1  think  I 
can  a.ssure  him  that  ho  will  !-.ave  ample 
opportunity  to  present  h.is  viewpoints 
with  reference  to  the  need  for  additional 
moneys  for  this  very  Important  and  u.se- 
ful  and  effective  and  beneficial  program 
of  summer  emi)Ioyment  for  youth, 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  will  join 
with  him  when  the  time  comes  in  at- 
temptinL'  to  get  additional  moneys  over 
and  above  the  budcet  request, 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr   President.  I  am  very 
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eful  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
.  He  has  joined  with  me  before,  and 
oining  has  been,  in  my  judgment. 

only  'Effective,  but  also  on  occasion 
ve  in  respect  to  improving  a  situ- 


President.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  might 
too,   that   my   office   has   consulted 
the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mr.  CASE'   and  the  staff  of  the 
from    Washington    'Mr.    Mag- 
N'.  and  they  are  extremely  helpful 
ijsspect  of  the  efforts  I  am  making  to 
hat  can  be  done  before  the  Appro- 

s  Committee 
,y  I  say.  too.  that  a  principal  differ- 
between  my  figure  and  the  admin- 
tion's  figure   Is  attributable  to  the 
that  I  contemplated  a  10-week  pro- 
and   the   administration   contem- 
a  9-week  program. 
nention  this  because  I  want  to  spread 
variables  on  the  record.   We   think 
ally   that   a   10-week   program   is 
tial  for  the  effectivenes.s  of  the  pro- 
However.  the  committee  had  on 
lous    occa.sions    shoitened    it    to    9 
The  administration  is  now  pro- 
g  along  that  line.  Those  are  the 
ibles  which  are  involved 
am  deeply  heartened,  and  I   thmk 
ijsands  of  young  people  will  be  deeply 
ened.  by  the  support  of  the  Senator 
West  Virginia  and  his  assurance-- 
h  I  know  comes  from  knowledge — 
we  can  e.xpect   to  receive  sympa- 
c    treatment    from    the    committee 
President.  I  have  one  wish  that  I 
d  like  to  express  publicly  to  the  Sen- 
I  hope  that  I  do  not  have  to  amend 
supplemental  and  that  tho  commit- 
does    whatever    anyone    reasonably 
to  be  done  and  that   we  come  m 
an  agreed  upon  program.  It  would 
much  happier  day  for  me  and  for 
jncerned. 

■  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
wiU    the   Senator  yield   briefly   to 


ame  idment 
c  ear 


r  ;e- 


-  JAVITS.  I  yield, 

BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pre^i- 

I  join  with  the  Senator  in  express- 

the  hope   that   the   committee   will 

this  action,  m.aking  unnecessary  an 

It  on  the  floor.  I  want  to  make 

r   that   I   am   in   no   position,   of 

' — and   I   kno-v    the   distinguishec; 

tor    from    New    York    understand.'^ 

-to  commit   the   committee   to   in- 

mg  the  amount  over  the  budget  re- 

:  or  even  to  allo-.inir  the  full  budget 

■St. 

(jan  only  say  that  the  committee  will 

y  be  reeeptive  to  any  testimony 

the  Senator  from  New   Yoi-k  and 

Senators  might  wish  to  ofTer.  The 

ttee    will    be   sympathetic.    I    am 

and  will  act  on  the  basis  of  its 

,  reached  after  a  proper  con- 

of  those  facts 

President,  mav  I  sav  also  that  it  is 

ijnderstanding — and  I  do  not  choose 

r   with    the    Senator    from    New 

.  but  I  clearly  want  to  support  his 

; — that  in  a  figure  I  quoted  a  little 

ago.  I  erred  when  I  indicated  that 

was  presently  available,  .s  a  carry- 

S175  million.  I  am  advised  that  the 

v    available    funds    are    $193.- 
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298,000,  which,  when  added  to  the  S9o 
million  pv'-ip.osed,  wliich  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  supplemental  to  come  from 
the  other  body,  would  make  a  total  of 
SJ88,298.000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
giad  to  hear  that  revised  figure,  which  I 
now  understand  to  include  fund.-  that 
may  be  reprogramed  from  other  pro- 
grams to  be  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. We,  of  course,  would  adjust  our  re- 
quest accordingly,  tmless  it  is  undesir- 
able to  redui-e  the  program  from  wliich 
funds  are  to  be  taken.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  Mr. 
President.   I   su,?gest   the   absence   of  a 

quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
uUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prc^ldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO   11:35  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
,tand  in  reces:..  until  11:35  a.m.  today. 

T!ae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  reque.st  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:17  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
11  .35  a.m  :  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  '  Mr.  Gambrell  ■ . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  su!;'£;est  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
'Aill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imotLs  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DIFFICULTY  IN  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE  WITH  CONSIDER 'XTION 
OF  H.R     1 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  regret  to 
.say  that  on  today,  as  has  been  the  case 
on.  I  suppose,  four  or  five  other  occa- 
sions, at  a  minimum,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  H  R  1  because  of  a  lack 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr   LONG   I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Was  that  the  situa- 
tion this  morning,  too? 

Mr.  LONG  Yes,  I  regret  to  say.  The 
chairman  was  there  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  ranking  Republican 
mem.ber.  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr 
Eenn-ett>  ,  who  is  anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  busine.ss.  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona   Mr.  Fannin  '  was  there,  but  really 


we  cannot  proceed  with  a  measure  of  this 
sort  with  just  two  Republican  members 
and  the  chairman.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  on  rather  controversial  phases  of  the 
bill  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  some 
of  our  Democratic  members  would  want 
to  do  about  them.  If  we  moved  in  their 
absence,  we  would  have  an  occasion  oc- 
( ur  where  some  of  our  liberals  would 
contend  that  something  was  put  over  on 
them  or  something  was  "pulled"  in  their 
absence  by  agreeing,  even  though  tenta- 
tively, subject  to  confirmation  by  others, 
on  something  that  might  be  controver- 
.sial. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Will    the    Senatar 
yield  further? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  something  about  a  lack  of 
a  quorum  on  Monday. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  we  had  the  same  prob- 
lem Monday,  and  we  have  had  the  same 
problem  on  a  number  of  other  occa- 
sion ?. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  the  Senator 
proceeds.  I  think  he  ought  io  make  it 
plain  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  RiBicoFF'  is  necessarily  absent  be- 
cause of  the  very  serious  illness  of  hi'^ 
wife. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  able 
to  agree  on  some  of  Senator  Ribicoff's 
amendments  in  liis  absence,  and  the  oth- 
ers we  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  upon 
his  return. 

I  do  not  like  to  complain  about  the 
matter,  Mr.  President,  but  I  do  feel  that  I 
may  find  it  necessaiy,  in  the  future,  to 
present  the  list  of  those  who  were  pres- 
ent and  those  who  were  not  present  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Record,  in  the  hope 
that  It  will  bring  some  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  absent  Members  to  make  them- 
selves available  to  help  us  move  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  In  terms  of 
dollars,  this  will  be  the  biggest  bill  to 
be  acted  upon  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  because  he  has  been  try- 
ing w-ith  might  and  main  to  live  up  to 
what  he  promised  the  Senate  last  year 
and  early  this  year,  to  get  a  bill  out. 
This  is  a  most  important  measure.  There 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  debate  on  it;  it  is 
a  contentious  piece  of  legislation. 

All  I  want  is  for  the  Record  to  show- 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  have  at 
least  been  trying  to  keep  their  word  and 
ffet  this  measure  before  us.  so  that,  as 
we  had  promised,  we  can  take  it  up  some- 
where around  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  or  the  first  part  of  next  month, 
and  I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  have  a  com- 
mitment to  the  majority  leader  to  bring 
this  bill  out.  It  should  have  been  here 
already.  I  just  want  the  Record  to  re- 
flect that  as  far  as  the  chairman  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  doing  everything  within  his 
power  to  responsibly  move  this  measure. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  charge  off  half- 
cocked  and  do  something  without  know- 
ing what  we  are  doing.  The  committee 
owes  a  higher  responsibility  than  that  to 
the  Senate.  But  I  do  think.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  ought 
to  either  be  there  and  do  their  duty,  par- 
ticularly if  they  have  no  excuse  for  not 
being  there,  or  else  they  ought  to  resign 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  might  suggest  that  there  is  quite 
a  blockade  in  that  particular  hallway. 
There  is  a  hearing  of  some  sort  going 
on  in  the  Judiciary  Committee — some 
sort  of  Eideshow.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Senators  who  tried  to  reach  the  Finance 
Committee  rocm  could  never  make  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  looked  in  on  the  sideshow 
myself,  en  my  way  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, and  it  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  a 
quorum  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

But  I  do  think,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
ought  to  commend  the  diligence  of  Che 
ranking  member  on  the  minority  side 
'Mr.  Bennett'  .  In  addition  to  being  one 
of  the  President's  best  friends,  the  Sena- 
tor feels  a  responsibility  toward  this  ad- 
ministration to  see  that  its  proposals  are 
considered.  He  has  done  all  within  his 
power  to  obtain  sufficient  people  present 
to  move  fc^fward. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
.<:ist  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  have 
a  quorum  in  order  to  make  progress,  but 
I  cannot  respon.sibly  urge  the  committee 
to  go  ahead  and  try  to  make  even  a  tenta- 
tive decision  if  the  various  points  of 
view  of  the  liberals,  the  conservatives, 
and  the  moderates  do  not  have  some  rep- 
resentation there,  so  that  we  can  have 
some  reason  to  thin!:  that  what  tho.se  of 
us  who  operate  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  are  doing  is  likely  to  reflect  the 
views  of  r.  majority  on  the  committee. 

So  I  do  hope  this  little  exchange  for  the 
Record  might  cause  some  of  my  com- 
mittee members  to  neglect  some  other 
duty,  if  they  must  neglect  something,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee sessions  to  help  us  do  the  work 
of  the  Senate  on  this  measure,  which  is 
in  my  judgment  the  most  important 
piece  of  unfiiiished  business  remaining 
before  the  Senate. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res, 
1097)  making  certain  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

NEED  FOH  ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Federal  unemployment  benefits  and 
allowances  contained  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  1097,  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

There  are  several  different  items  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  to  provide  addi- 


tional unemployment  benefits,  of  which 
the  first  is  for  $311,600,000,  to  provide  for 
a  greater  number  of  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  an  increase  in 
the  average  weekly  benefits  for  ex- 
servicemen  and  for  ex-Federal  employees. 

To  qualify  for  these  benefits,  the  veter- 
an or  the  ex-Federal  employee  must  be 
ready,  available,  and  willing  to  work.  If 
a  job  is  offered  to  such  an  individual  and 
he  turns  it  down,  he  will  not  receive 
unemployment  benefits— providing,  of 
course,  that  the  job  offered  to  that  in- 
dividual was  suitable  work,  according  to 
the  applicable  State  requirements.  1 
might  also  point  out  that  veterans  who 
have  received  dishonorable  discharges 
are  not  eligible  for  these  benefits.  If  a 
veteran  was  discharged  under  condi- 
tions "less  than  honorable."  however,  his 
eligibility  to  receive  these  benefits  must 
be  adjudicated  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, which  will  take  into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  facts  relevant  to  his  in- 
dividual case. 

The  second  item  related  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits  included  in  this  urgent 
supplemental  is  $600,000,000  for  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  authorized  by  Public  Law  91- 
573,  enacted  August  10.  1971.  Twenty- 
two  States  have  been  providing  these 
extended  benefit  payments  even  though 
the  Federal  share  has  not  been  available. 
Therefore,  part  of  this  appropriation 
will  be  used  to  reimburse  the  States  for 
their  previous  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  total  amount  owed  the  States 
is  $123,822,584,  of  which  $10,168  is  owed 
to  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Normally,  these  unemployment  bene- 
fits are  financed  from  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  receipts  earmarked  for 
this  purpose.  However,  when  receipts 
from  this  source  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  full  amount  of  extended  benefit  pay- 
ments, the  law  requires  that  a  request 
for  a  general  revenue  appropriations  be 
made  for  the  amount  of  the  deficit.  That 
is  the  reason  this  mandatorv  item  of 
S600.000.000  is  before  us  at  this  time 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  this  rountrv  will  drop  to  the 
point  where  no  extended  benefits  will  be 
necessary.  However,  in  the  meantime,  I 
do  urge  approval  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1097  in  order  that  the.se  existing 
needs  may  be  met. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Gambrell >.  The  joint  resolution  'H.J 
Res.  1097'  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendments  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  11:45  a.m.  having  arrived  and  the 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pa.ss? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea-s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentarj-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair  stale 
the  question  on  which  we  are  about  to 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  passage  ol  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1097,  the  urf;ent  .'-upjilemental  ap- 
propriation bill 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from.  Arkansas 
<Mr.  FrLBRiGHT' .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa iMr.  HARRIS',  the  Senator  from 
Minne.<;ota  '  Mr.  Humphrey  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Washington  <  Mr.  Jackson  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClel- 
lan  I .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  MclNTYRE'.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 'Mr.  Metcalf',  the  Senator  from 
Maine  iMr.  Muskie'.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Chiles'  are  nece.ssarily 
absent, 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff>,  is  absent 
berause  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Chiles',  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  HARRIS',  the  Senator  from 
Minne.'^ota  '  Mr.  Humphrey  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson  i.  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  '  Mr.  Percy  •  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr, 
MuNDT  I  IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr  Percy'  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[No.  108  Leg  1 
YEAS— 88 


.^Iken 

Ellender 

Moss 

Allen 

Ervln 

Nelson 

AUott 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Anders-in 

Pong 

Pastore 

Raker 

Gambrell 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Beall 

Gravel 

Proxmire 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Roth 

Bentscn 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Hart 

Schwelker 

Bogc;S 

Ilartke 

Scott 

Brock 

Hatfleld 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hniilnes 

Sparkmen 

B'jckley 

Hruska 

Spong 

B  irdlrk 

Hughes 

Stafford 

Bvrd.  Va 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevenson 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Symlnpton 

Church 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Cook 

Long 

Talmadse 

Cooper 

Mapnuson 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Cranston 

Math  las 

Tunney 

Curtis 

McGce 

Welcker 

Dole 

Mc  Govern 

Williams 

D.jmlnlck 

Miller 

Youns 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Eastland 

Mnntoya 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Mundi 

FulbriL-ht 

McClellan 

Muskle 

Harris 

Mclntvre 

Prrcv 

Humplirpv 

Metcalf 

Rlblroff 

So  the  joint  resolution  'H.J  Res.  1097  > 
was  pas.sed. 

Mr,  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  move 
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thit  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolu- 
tio  1  was  agreed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
mo/e  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
acieed  to. 


NAJriONAL    VOTER    REGISTRATION 
ACT 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
/irginia  > .  Under  the  previous  order. 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  S. 
I   which  the  Clerk  will  state. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
folt)ws: 

2574.   to  amend   title   13,   United  States 

to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the 

ijiis    a    National    Voter    Registration    Ad- 

'.straMon  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 

a  voter  registration  program  -hrotigh  the 
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Senate   resumed    the   considera- 
of  the  bill. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

:ing  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
of   the   Senator   from   Alabama 
ALLEN'   to  lay  on  the  table  S.  2574. 
this  question   the   yeas   and   nav.*; 
been  ordered. 
r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
t.  may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
ghout  this  rollcall  vote? 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.vill  please  be  m  order.  The  galleries 
be  in  order. 

^.e  clerk  will  proceed  to  call  the  roll, 
assi.^tant   legislative  clerk   called 
roll. 

.    BYRD   of    West    Virginia.    I    an- 

ice   that   the  Senator  from  Florida 

CHILES',  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHTi.  the  Senator  from 

homa    'Mr.    H.arris'.    the    Senator 

Minnesota    '  Mr.   Humphrey  ' .   the 

tor   from   Washington    'Mr.   J.ack- 

.   the  Senator  from  Arkansas   'Mr. 

i.ELL.AN'.    the    Senator    from    New 

pshire  >  Mr.  McIxtyre  • ,  the  Senator 

Montana     Mr.  Metc.'^lf',  and  the 

tor  from  Maine   'Mr.  Muskie'    are 

sarily  absent. 

so  announ  e  that  the  Senator  from 

ticut  'Mr.  RiBicoFF    is  absent  be- 

of  illness  in  family. 

rther  announce  that,  if  pre.-ent  and 

g,    the   Senator    from    Connecticut 

RiBicoFF ' .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 

I  Mr.  J.^CKSON  ' ,  the  Senator  from 

sota  '  Mr.  Humphrey  i  .  the  Senator 

Oklahoma  'Mr  H.arris',  the  Sena- 

om  Arkansas  '  Mr.  Fulbright'  .  and 

Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Chiles 

each  vote  "nay." 
•.   GRIFFIN.    I   announce   that    the 
tor  from  Illinois  '  Mr.  Percy  i  is  nec- 

y  absent. 
,e  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr 

IS  absent  because  of  illness, 
present    and    voting,    the    Senator 
Illinois    'Mr    Percy-    would   vote 
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e   result   was   announced — yeas   46. 
42  as  follows: 

[No.  109  Leg.l 
TEAS — 46 


Boi;  ,'S 

Brock 

Bucklev 

Byrd,  Va 

Cook 

Cooper 


Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

D  minlck 

Eastland 
Ellender 


Ervin 

Fannin 

F"ng 

Gambrell 

Ciol'iwater 

rrriffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

H rusk a 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Ca.se 

Church 

Cranston 

Easleton 

Gravel 


Jordan,  N.C.  Stafford 

Jordan,  Idaho  Stennls 

Miller  Stevens 

Packwood  Taft 

Pear.son  Talmadge 

Roth  Thurmond 

Saxbe  Tower 

Srott  Welcker 
Sparkman 
Spong 

NAYS — 42 


Hart 

Hartke 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Lon« 

Mauinuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Smith 

Stevenson 

Symintjton 

Tunnev 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING — 12 

Ch.les  jack.son  Mundt 


Fvilbrlght 

Hnrris 

Htunphrey 


McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


Muskie 

Percy 

RlblcofT 


So  the  motion  to  lay  S.  2574  nn  the 
table  'A  as  agreed  to. 

.Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
tabled 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  M.'JiNPOWER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS,      RESOURCES,       UTILIZA- 
TION,   AND    TRAINING- -MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT     H.    DOC 
NO.  92-192' 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

Byrd  of  Virginia'  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  tenth  annual  Manpower 
Report  of  the  President  and  the  third 
of  my  Administiaticn,  The  information 
in  this  volume,  a;;  in  its  predecessors,  will 
lielp  to  deepen  the  Nation's  understand- 
ing of  manpower  problems  and  issues  and 
to  point  the  way  toward  achievement  of 
our  human  resources  development  goals. 
The  second  decade  of  an  active  man- 
power policy,  which  begins  in  March  of 
this  year,  is  dedicated  to  attaining  full 
opi5ortunity  for  all  Ameriran  workers. 

Our  tactics  for  pursuing  this  objective 
are  twofold:  First,  to  accomplish  much 
needed  and  long  overdue  reform  of  the 
.manpower  programs  set  up  under  the 
.Manpower  Development  and  Training 
.A.ct  and  subsequent  legislation  and  thus 
increase  their  effectiveness  in  enhancing 
the  employability  of  jobless  workers: 
and.  second,  to  move  toward  a  broader 
r.ational  manpower  policy  which  will  be 
an  important  adjunct  of  economic  policy 
in  achieving  our  Nation's  economic  and 
social  objectives. 
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My  Administration  has  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  Improving  the  operation 
of  manpower  programs  under  existing 
legislative  authorizations,  as  described 
in  this  report.  Fundamental  reform  of 
these  programs,  however,  requires  new 
legislation.  For  this  reason,  in  the  recent 
Special  Message  to  the  Congress  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  this  volume  I 
again  urged  speedy  enactment  of  a  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act,  to  make 
possible  coordinated  and  flexible  man- 
power programs  administered  by  local 
governments  in  accordance  with  local 
needs. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  national 
manpower  policy  which  is  sensitive  to 
the  manpower  implications  of  govern- 
ment actions  in  many  fields  is  also  docu- 
mented in  this  report.  There  is  hardlv 
any  major  aspect  of  government  policy 
•Ahirh  does  not  significantly  affect  the 
utilization,  size,  and  skills  of  the  coun- 
try's work  force. 

Yet  during  the  1960's,  efforts  to 
apprai.se  the  employment  impact  of  new 
and  changing  policies  and  programs 
were  fragmentary,  at  best— leading  to 
avoidable  inefficiencies  in  program  oper- 
ations and  unnecessarily  severe  adjust- 
ments for  workers,  industries,  and  local 
rommunities. 

Both  the  efficiency  of  our  economy 
and  the  well-being  of  the  countrv's 
workers  will  be  served  by  more  system- 
atic assessment  of  the  manpower  conse- 
quences of  government  policies  and 
programs.  Accordingly,  I  am  instructing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop  for  my 
consideration  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  effective  mechanisms 
for  achieving  such  an  assessment  and  for 
assuring  the  findings  receive  appropriate 
attention  in  the  government's  decision 
making  processes. 

The    upturn   in   employment   late   in 
1971,  in  response  to  the  New  Economic 
Policy  which  I  annoimced  in  August,  is 
another  subject  discussed  in  this  report 
The  outlook  is  now  favorable  for  eco- 
nomic and  employment  expansion.  How- 
ever, as  I  said  in  my  Economic  Report  in 
January,  unemployment  must  be  further 
redufed.  This   will  be  accomplished  by 
the     stimulus     given     to     employment 
through  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
and  by  a  niunber  of  special  measures  dis- 
cu.s.sed    in    the    present    record,    among 
them: 
—The    expansion    in    enrollments    in 
federally    assisted    manpower    pro- 
grams to  record  figures,  providing  a 
.substantial  increase  in  opportimities 
for   Negroes   and   other   minorities: 
—The  new  program  of  public  service 
employment      which      serves      two 
purposes      simultaneously — opening 
transitional    jobs    for    unemployed 
workers  and  filling  unmet  needs  for 
essential  public  services; 
—Better    matching    of    workers    and 
jobs     through     computerized     Job 
Banks;  and 
— Special  programs  to  aid  the  reem- 
ployment of   veterans   and  persons 
displaced  because  of  cutbacks  in  the 
defense  and  aerospace  programs. 
Teenage  workers  have  by  far  the  high- 
est joble.ss  rate  of  any  group — more  than 
four  times  the  rate  for  adult  workers  in 
1971.  The  remedial  action  underway  and 
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needed  to  meet  their  special  problems  is 
discussed  in  depth  in  this  report.  In  par- 
ticular, we  propose  a  special,  lower,  youth 
minimum  wage  to  help  overcome  em- 
ployers' reluctance  to  hire  inexperienced 
young  workers. 

A  new  approach  to  career  education  in 
the  pubUc  schools  is  also  being  developed. 
Tins  would  give  young  people  more 
realistic  career  preparation  and  help 
to  build  an  easier,  more  effective  school- 
to-work  transition,  paving  the  way 
tov.ard  a  real  solution  to  the  problems 
of  jobless  youth. 

The  final  focus  of  the  report  is  on  the 
professions.  Scientists  and  engineers, 
teachers,  doctors,  and  other  professional 
and  technical  personnel  represent  only 
about  one  out  of  every  seven  workers, 
but  they  carry  a  responsibility  for  the 
country's  economic  and  social  well-being, 
its  defense  and  position  of  world  leader- 
ship, out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

We  have  two  major  objectives  with  re- 
.--pect  to  professional  personnel.  In  the 
immediate  future,  we  must  promote  full 
utilization  of  their  talents  and  training. 
and  we  are  moving  strongly  toward  that 
gual  through  the  special  programs  we 
have  undertaken  to  aid  the  reemploy- 
ment of  the  relatively  small  numbers  of 
scientists  and  engineers  now  out  of  work 
or  underemployed. 

In  the  longer  view,  we  must  assure  a 
supply  of  new  entrants  into  the  profes- 
sions adequate  to  meet  national  needs. 
As  the  findings  of  this  report  indicate, 
this  objective  is  m  proce.ss  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  major  professional 
fields,  including  the  health  professions. 
With  the  increased  Federal  funds  for 
medical  and  nursing  education  that  I 
have  recommended  to  implement  the 
new  1971  health  manpower  legislation, 
rapid  progress  will  be  possible  in  achiev- 
ing a  better  standard  of  health  care  for 
all  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  on  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, utilization  and  training  as 
required  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  15.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  i 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  arc 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.! 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

3.   E88,   .\n   act   for   the   relief  of  David   J 
Crumb; 


S.  1362,  An  act  to  autliorize  tlie  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  contracts  fcr  the  payment  ol  the 
District's  equitable  portions  of  tlie  costs  of 
reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River  arid  Its 
tribmanes,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S,  ly77  An  act  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  In  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and   for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr.  Allen  > . 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  662, 
House  Joint  Resolution  208.  proposmg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
joint  resolution  may  be  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  662,  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  208)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarilv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEDALS  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  FIRST  U.S.  INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  immediate  con- 
sideration S.  3353,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
striking  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
First  International  Transportation  Ex- 
position, which  I  understand  needs  ac- 
tion .'^oon.  Incidentally,  it  is  supjjosed  to 
make  some  money  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S,  3353)  to  proMde  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  First 
United  States  Internatiorjal  Transportation 
F.xposiliori. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
will  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill 
which  has  previously  been  cleared  on 
this  side  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  been  urgently  requested  by  the 
Treasury  and  more  particularly  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  ma\ 
proceed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  has  just  been  reported  but  there  is 
urgency  for  iLs  early  enactment.  There  is 
involved  a  sizable  sale  and  it  will  make 
money  for  the  Treasurj'. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan that  I  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr,  Scott  ) 
earlier, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr,  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN,  The  bill  comes  from  the 
Committee    on    Banking.    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.    GRIFFIN     And    how    about    the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee,   the    Senator    from    Texas    'Mr. 
Tower  '  ? 

Ml-,  SPARKMAN,  It  was  reported 
unanimously. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
II  I  seemed  surprised,  the  bill  is  not  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  No,  It  was  reported 
this  morning, 

Mr  GRIFFIN   I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mi ,  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  ton^cnt   to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  on 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXPL.^NATION    OF    TUi:    BILL 

S.  3353.  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj-  to  strike  and  furnish 
at  cost  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
medals  commemorating  the  First  United 
States  International  Transportation  Exposi- 
tion ("Transpo  72"),  to  be  held  at  Dulles 
Airport  May  27  through  June  4.  1972  The 
medals  may  be  of  such  sizes,  content,  and 
design.s  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
liie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Treasur>-  to 
sell  such  medals  to  the  general  public,  as  a 
list  medal  of  the  mint,  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  all  costs  of  manufacture,  including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses,  Tlie  bill  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Committee. 

TRANSPO     72 

Tlie  First  United  States  International 
Transportation  Exposition  was  authorized 
by  Congress  in  section  709  of  Public  Law 
91-142.  the  Milit.ary  Consiruction  Author- 
ization Act,  1970.  enacted  Decembr  5,  1969. 
Intended  originally  as  an  aeronautical  ex- 
position, "with  appropriate  emphasis  on 
military  aviation,"  the  concept  of  the  ex- 
!)asition  was  subsequently  broadened  to  In- 
clude all  aspects  of  transportation,  and  all 
lorms  of  transixjrtatlon  equipment,  systems, 
and  technologies  Under  Executive"  Order 
11538.  issued  by  President  Nixon  on  June  29. 
1970,  authority  for  establishing  and  con- 
ducting the  exposition  was  assigned  to  the 
Secret,ar\-  of  Transportation. 

According  to  information  received  by  your 
committee  from  the  Department  of  'Trans- 
portation. Transpo  72  wr.i  have  two  primary 
purposes- 

First,  to  be  a  showcase  of  new  technology 
to  assist  urban  centers  in  finding  solutions 
to  major  problems  of  congestion  and  de- 
veloping new  methods  to  increase  mobility 
'f   people   and   goods,   such   as   STOL    (short 


^52 


t-iieoff 


and  landing)  aircraft,  magnetic  levl- 
tac  on  trains,  tracked  air  cushion  vehicles,  et 
cat  ;ra. 

4econd.  to  stimulate  the  sale  .A  American 
ufactured  products  to  domestic  and  .'or- 
e:gh  buyers. 

j'eronau'ici  will,  of  course,  play  an  Im- 
portant role  ;n  the  exposition.  Including  mill- 
tar  •  aviation. 

The  exposition  site  wiU  cover  360  acres  on 
thel  Dulles  Airp&rt  grounds. 

embers  of  Congress  serv:iig  on  the  Secre- 
tart  of  Transportation's  Advisory  Committee 
for  Transpo  72  include  Representatives  F. 
Eclvarcl  Hebert.  John  J.  McPall.  Harley  O- 
Stajgers.  Leslie  C.  -Arends.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
anc  William  L.  Springer:  and  Senators  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson.  John  C  Stennis.  CUiford  P. 
Cai.  and  Norris  Cotton. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

)pen  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 

indment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 

the  engrossment  and  the  third  read- 

of  the  bill. 

bill  (S.  33531    was  ordered  to  be 

for  a  third  readmg.  was  read 

third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

ir  enacted  by  tke  Senate  and  House  of 

dresentatives    of    the     United    States    of 

•rica  m  Congrta  as-iernbled,  That,  in  com- 

:ioratio:i   of   the   Fir:.t   United   States    In- 

atlonal  Transportation  Exposition,  to  be 

at  Dulles  Airport,  May  27  through  June 

r2.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury   ihere- 

er    referred    to    as    the      Secretary")     is 

orized  and  directed  to  strike  medals  of 

table  sizes  and  metals,  and  with  suitable 

lenis.    devices,    and    inscriptions    to    be 

mined  by   the  Secretary  of  Traiisporta- 

sunject   to   the  approval   of   the   Secre- 
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c.    2.    The    Secretary   shall    furnish    the 

a!s  to  the  Secretary  of  TraiLsportaunn  at 

;ce  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 

:c.  3.  The  Secre-.ary  shall  also  catise  such 

to   be   sold   by    the   mint,    a^   a   list 

me<4al.    under   such    regulations    as    he    may 

rlbe,   at  a  price  sufficient   to  cover   the 

hereof,  including  labor,  materials,  dies, 

of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses. 


\x. 
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Mr.    President.    I 
the  vote  by  which 


SPARKMAN 
to  reconsider 
bill  was  passed. 

MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motton  on  the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agr*ed  to. 
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r.   GRIFFIN.   Mr,   President.   I  seek 

gnition  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 

majoiity  leader  if  he  might 

us  some  information  about  the  pro- 

for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  rest 

le  week. 

r,  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
se  to  the  inquiry  of  tlie  distinguished 
g  Republican  leader,  it  is  the  inten- 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  con- 
report  on  the  debt  limit  this 
I'noon,  if  the  House  completes  it  in 
.  There  well  may  be  a  yea-and-nay 
on  that  repoi't, 

is  not  anticipated  much  will  be  done 
the    equal    lights    amendment    this 
oon.  or  for  that  matter  tomorrow 
ow  It   is   the  intention  of  the 
rship  to  call  up  Calendar  No.  490. 
821.    a   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Act.   as  amended,  on  which  I 
formed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
CANNON'  there  may  be  .several  roll- 
votes. 


tem 

Tpmorrc 
lead 
S.    1 
Avia  tion 
am  IT 
'Mr 
call 


On  Fiiday,  ii  tlie  Senate  concurs,  the 

time  limitation  already  agreed  to  would 
begm  with  respect  to  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  Tiiis  is  only  fair  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'  Mr.  Ervin  >  who  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive, but  who  has  been  on  liis  feet  in  con- 
nection With  practically  every  bill  since 
the  Senate  convened  on  January  18. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  tield.^ 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  [  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  lor  his  cooperation.  That 
is  sati.-factory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing request. 


ORDERS  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  busine.s.s  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  am,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDIi\G  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  ton-.orrow  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a,m,  on 
Friday, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Subsequently,      these      orders      were 
Ltianged  to  provide  that  v.lien  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  ad- 
journ until  10  a.m.  on  Fridav   March  17 
1972.) 


I  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  treaty  which  has  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
which  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  either  Friday  or  Monday, 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  i  Mr,  Bayh  > ,  manager 
of  the  bill  which  is  the  pending  business 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
V.'OMEN 

The  t^^enate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res. 
208 '  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Indiana  begins  his 
,;tatemen- ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
in  any  consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness the  time  do  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  conclU':ion  of  the  morning  business 
on  Friday  morning  ne.xt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  >o  ordered 

Mr.  B.'\YH.  Mr.  President.  ii:e  Senator 
from  Indiana  exj.iresses  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  majority  leader  for  the 
way  in  which  he  ha.5  cooperated  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  present  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  is  now  the 
i^ending  busine.^s. 

This  Ls  a  matter  which  has  been  under 
drscussion  in  this  country  for  some  43  or 
44  years.  It  passed  the  House  and  it  is 


now  before  the  Senate.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  I 
thought  a  word  or  two  might  be  helpful 
to  our  colleagues. 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senator  from 
Noi-th  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin i  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  unanimous-consent 
aureement  has  been  reached  under  which 
the  time  limitation  on  the  pending  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  as  follows: 

A  total  debate  on  the  amendment  it- 
self of  16  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  8 
hours  on  a  side:  a  total  time  limitation  of 
2  hours  on  each  amendment,  to  be  equally 
divided.  1  hour  on  a  side:  and  pursuant 
to  the  ag)  cement  just  reached  by  the 
Senate,  this  time  will  begin  to  rim  as  of 
Friday. 

Inasmuch  as  this  matter  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  debate  over  a  period  of 
many  months  both  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  subcommittee  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  chairman,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  be  on  notice 
that  as  of  Friday  we  will  relentlessly  pur- 
sue the  debate  on  this  issue  to  its  final 
consummation. 

I  am  convinced  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  sincere  in  his  deter- 
mination not  to  participate  in  any  de- 
laying or  dilatory  tactics.  Hopefully  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  concurs  and  we  can 
have  a  vote  on  this  important  issue  up  or 
do.vn  as  quickly  as  it  is  discussed  by 
Members  of  this  body. 

Inasmuch  as  several  of  our  brather 
Senators  are  involved  in  important  ac- 
tivities elsewhere,  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show  that  as  floor  manager  of  this 
constitutional  amendment  I  intend  to 
use  all  parliamentary  rights  available  to 
me  to  see  that  this  matter  is  brought  to 
a  vote  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  hope- 
fully we  can  resist  the  well-intentioned 
efforts  that  will  be  made  by  some  to 
amend  it,  so  that  the  issue  can  be  de- 
cided once  and  for  all  as  it  now  stands: 
Does  the  Senate  share  the  concern  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  the  House  that  at  long  last 
discrimination  that  has  existed  for  far 
too  long  against  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  put  to  an  end? 

I  would  like  also  to  express  one  addi- 
tional word  of  gratification  to  our  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  '  Mr.  Byrd  ) ,  who  has  reso- 
lutely participated  in  reaching  the  time 
limitation  agreement  that  some  thought 
was  impossible,  but  because  of  his  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  the  issue  is  now  put  and 
:n  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  resolved. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  He  is  most 
gracious  and  charitable,  as  is  his  normal 
practice. 


WAIVER  OF  GERMANENESS  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rule  concerning  germaneness  be  waived 
for  the  remainder  of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ubjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT TRAFFIC  BY  CIVIL  AIR  CAR- 
RIERS —  UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  indicated  that  the  Senate,  on  tomor- 
low.  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S,  1821,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  Government 
traffic  by  civil  air  carriers  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  discussed  this  bill  with  respect 
to  a  time  limitation  thereon,  with  several 
Senators,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Stennis  > , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
<Mr.  Cannon),  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  <Mr.  Griffin  i, 
and  others.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  authorized  me  to  propound  at 
this  time  the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  for 
debate  on  S.  1821  be  limited  to  4  houre, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  or  whom- 
ever they  may  designate;  provided  fur- 
ther, that  time  on  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  except  in  any  instance 
in  which  the  manager  of  the  bill  may  be 
in  favor  of  such,  in  which  instance  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  his  designee:  ordered  further, 
that  time  on  an  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Ellender)  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill : 
provided  further,  that  Senators  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  the  bill  may  yield 
therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any  debat- 
able motion,  amendment,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heai-s  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoioim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P,M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  no 
business  to  transact  at  the  moment  and 
that  the  House  is  now  in  the  ijrocess  ol 
considering  the  conference  report  en  the 
raise  m  the  debt  ceiling,  and  becau.se 
tiiat  is  a  very  important  measure  at  this 
particular  time,  as  far  as  the  fiscal  pol- 
icy and  the  financial  stability  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  concerned,  after  talking 
It  over,  the  joint  leadership  has  decided 
tiiat  we  ought  to  face  up  to  that  issue 
this  afternoon. 

Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
.Ntand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock, 
and  I  would  hope  that,  if  this  motion  is 
agieed  to  by  the  Senate.  Senators  will 
be  on  notice  and  will  be  here,  because 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Vv'ill  the 
majority  leader  withhold  putting  his 
motion  until  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
can  speak 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distm- 
fiuished  majority  leader,  I  do  not  tliink 
any  Senator,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
particularly  enjoys  voting  on  the  in- 
crease m  tlie  debt  ceiling,  but  I  think 
this  is  a  good  example  of  fine  coopera- 
tion, and  I  want  to  indicate  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr,  President,  I  renew  mv  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
Irom  Montana  to  recess  until  2  pin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
12:38  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  rece.ss  un- 
til 2  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  rea.s- 
sembled  v.hen  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  'Mr,  Fannin >, 


UNIVERSAL  COPYRIGHT  CONVEN- 
TION—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  injunction  ol  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Univer^^al  Copyright 
Convention,  as  revLsed  at  Pa  lis  on  July 
24.  1971.  together  with  two  i-elated  Pro- 
tocols—Executive G,  92d  Congre.ss,  sec- 
ond session,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  convention  and  pro- 
tocols with  accompanying  papers  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that 
the  President's  message  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  Pre.sident  is 
as  follows : 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
1  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
tile  Universal  Copyright  Convention  as 
revised  at  Pari.=  on  July  24.  1971,  together 
With  two  related  Protocols,  I  transmit 
aLo.  for  the  informaiion  of  the  Senate, 
the  report  of  the  Acting  SecretaiT  of 
State  with  re:>pect  to  the  Convention. 

Essentially,  the  purpose  envisaged  m 
negotiating  the  Convention  was  to  satis- 
ly  the  practical  needs  of  developing 
countries  for  ready  acces-s  to  education- 
al, scientific,  and  technical  v.orks.  with- 
out weakenuig  the  structure  and  scope  of 
copyright  protection  presently  oITered  by 
ceveloped  countries  under  the  two  mul- 
tilateral conventions  on  copyright. 

The  1971  revised  Convention  repre- 
sents a  fair  and  ettective  balance  of  dif- 
ferent interests  and  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  solution  of 
copyriglit  problems.  I  recommend  that 
the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  the  Convention  and 
protocols. 

Richard  Nixon. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  aljsence  ol  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr,  Fan- 
nin' ,  The  clerk  will  call  tiie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
iJi'oceeded  to  call  the  loll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  KOMEITO  P.ARTY  OF  THE 
JAPANESE    DIET 

Mr,  SCOIT,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
great  honor  to  introduce  to  the  Senate 
at  this  time  some  distinguished  visitors 
whom  the  present  Presiding  Oflicer,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fa:.;mn  ■ ,  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
liad  tlie  pleasure  of  meeting  when  they 
MsiLed  Japan 

Our  distmguished  guests  are  memoers 
of  the  Komeito  Party  of  the  Japanese 
Diet.  Acting  as  their  interpreter  is  their 
distinguished  Amba.ssador  to  the  United 
States.  Nobuhiko  Ushiba 

Mr,  President,  let  me  introduce  at  tliis 
lime  the  Chairman  of  the  Komeito 
Party.  Mr.  Y.  Takeiri,  Then  Mr.  Y. 
Masaki  and  Mr,  A,  Kuroyanagi:  and  to 
say  that  we  arc  very  glad  to  have  them 
here. 

litCtSS 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  rece.-NS  for  5  minutes  so  that 
we  may  greet  our  distinguished  visitors 

'  Applause.  Senators  rising. ) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  2.02 
P  in  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:07  p.ni  , 
wlien  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  '  Mr,  Fannin  » . 


84)4 


J[r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sugsest  the  absence  of  a  quoioim. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
•A-ii:  call  the  roll. 

1  he  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pro:eeded  to   call  the   roll. 

^[r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsnimcus  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoiaun  call  'oe  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RE  SCISSION 


Uer 

men 

No 


tlie 


torr  orrow. 

Because  oi  a  detail  which   we  ovei- 
loolied.  that  will  not  be  the  case,  but  it 
intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
it  up  some  time  next  week  at  an 
.•opriate  time;  and  at  that  time,  the 
iiement  relative  to  the  limitation  of 
will  prevail. 
r.  SCOTT.  No  objection. 
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r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unariimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 

:ompletes  its  business  today,  it  stand 

adjournment  until  10  am   on  Friday 
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QUORUM  CALL 


OF    ORDER    TO    CON- 
SIDER S.   1821  TOMORROW 

r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  ear- 
today,  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
t  was  reached  under  which  Calendar 
490.  S.   1821,   would  be  brought  up 


FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO    10 
A.M.  ON  FRIDAY  NEXT 


ate 

in 

nex 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
obj<  ction,  it  is  so  ordered 


Without 


crd 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

understanding  that  the  conference 

epdrt  on  the  debt  ceiling  will  arrive  in 

Senate  Chamber  at  2:15  or  shortly 

thereafter  today. 

.  SCOTT,  Mr,  President,  I  want  the 

to  show  that  sentries  are  posted, 

autriders  are  prepared,  the  portcullis 

the  drawbridge  is  down;  so  that 

-er  the  other  body  is  ready  to  ad- 

with  troops,  we  will  receive  them 

.  MANSFIELD.  Not  only  Democrats 
oiissing  today  but  a  few  Republicans 
well. 

V.v 


up. 
e  nev( 


SCOTT.  I  was  not  referring  to  ab- 

I  was  referring  to  our  happiness 

oven  meeting  anything  the  other  body 

s  over.  I  was  referring  to  our  happi- 

in  greeting  anything  the  other  body 

send  over  to  us. 

MANSFIELD.  Well 

Ilaughter.] 


SCOTT.  We  are  glad  they  are  in 
on. 

.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  a  suspiciou.s 
feelfcg.  [Laughter.] 


co>  sideration  of  executive 
Calendar  no.  19— interna- 
t:  onal  atomic  energy  agency 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
call  up  at  an  appropriate  time,  today,  or 
Frid  ay  morning.  Calendar  No.  19  on  the 
Executive    Calendar.    Executive   C— 92d 


Congress,  second  session — an  amend- 
ment to  paragraphs  A.  B.  C,  and  D  of 
article  6  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Commission,  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Agency  on  September  28,  1970,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
grant  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  be 
taken  on  this  convention  at  12  o'clock 
Friday,  noon.  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr,  ALLEN,  Mr,  President.  I  suggest 
tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sii.tant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiaat  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation at  the  desk,  which  was  reported 
earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  con.-ideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


JOINT    FEDERAL-STATE    LAND    USE 
PLANNING  COMMI.SSION  OF  ALASKA 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Jack  O.  Horton,  of  Wyo- 
ming, to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint  F'ed- 
eral-State  Land  U.^e  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  Alaska, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniinou.^  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  tlie  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  consid- 
eration ol  legislative  busine.=;s. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.^age  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Gaydos  had  been  appointed  as  a 
manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  rhe  bill  '  S.  659'  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act — 
creating  a  National  Foundation  for  Post- 
-'^econdary  Education  and  a  National  In- 
>titute    of    Education — the    Elementary 


and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
PubUc  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and  re- 
lated acts,  and  for  other  purposes;  vice 
Mr.  Stheuer.  resigned. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Hou^e  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  12910  >  to  provide  for  a  temporai-y 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committe  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  12910)  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

'  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  9,  1972,  at  page 
7716  ' 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
ask  for  a  vote  at  this  moment,  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
before  we  vote  on  this  matter  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  measure.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  measure  before  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

As  the  Senators  know,  it  was  the 
tiie  view^  of  the  Senate  that  there  should 
be  a  spending  limit  amendment  added  to 
the  bill,  I  did  the  utmost  I  could.  In  fact, 
I  voted  against  removing  the  spending 
ceiling  amendment  from  the  debt  limit 
bill.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
language  that  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  was 
successful  in  adding  to  the  bill.  Unfor- 
tunately the  House  did  not  agree  with 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  in  opposition  to 
the  parts  I  was  successful  in  adding  and 
a  part  of  which  was  agreed  to  by  a  6-to-l 
margin. 

The  administration  would  agree  to  a 
spending  limit,  but  to  one  in  the  form 
of  the  Senate  amendment.  The  House 
was  willing  to  consider  certain  parts  of 
the  amendment  but  not  other  parts.  It 
was  the  view  of  the  House  conferees  that 
the  matter  should  be  studied  further; 
that  there  should  be  hearings  on  the 
.subject;  that  neither  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  nor  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
has  jurisdiction  over  such  legislation; 
and  that  there  will  be  another  debt  limit 
bill  before  the  end  of  the  frscal  year  in 
ca.se  the  Senate  wishes  to  legislate  on 
a  measure  over  which  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  jurisdiction.  Of  course. 
I  would  cheerfully  admit  that  any  Sena- 
tor has  the  opportunity  to  offer  his 
amendment  again,  and  I  also  reserve 
that  right  for  myself,  when  the  debt 
limit  measure  comes  before  the  Senate 
again,  if  anyone  wishes  to  use  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  measure  as  a  vehicle 
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to  offer  that  spending  limitation.  It 
would  be  more  appropriate  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  conduct  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  and  bring  a  recom- 
mendation before  us,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  if  such  a  measure  were  introduced 
purely  on  its  own  merits  in  the  Senate 
it  probably  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  rather 
than  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  manner  in  which 
funds  are  to  be  raised.  Therefore,  al- 
though I  voted  against  receding  on  this 
matter,  I  respect  the  view  of  the  major- 
ity of  my  conferees  who,  as  a  group, 
probably  felt  more  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  spending  limitation  than  I  did.  I  signed 
the  conference  report  because  I  was 
convinced  that  I  was  incapable  of  im- 
posing my  will  on  the  House,  although  I 
would  like  to  have  done  so,  had  I  been 
able  to  do  so. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sions of  this  bill  provide  a  further  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  Umlt  of 
$20  billion  throughout  Jime  30,  1972. 
Combined  with  the  present  permanent 
and  temporary  limit  this  wiU  raise  the 
debt  limit  to  $450  billion  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  through  June  30. 
After  that  date  the  limit  will  revert  to 
$400  billion,  the  permanent  limitation  on 
the  debt. 

Since  the  debt  limit  was  the  same  In 
both  bills  this  was  not  a  matter  at  issue 
in  the  conference.  As  the  Senators  know, 
Senate  action  last  week  added  two  sec- 
tions to  the  bill  providing  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1973.  This  in- 
cludes the  Roth  amendment  as  modified 
by  the  Spong  substitute  and  the  provi- 
sions I  offered  and  which  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted. 

In  brief,  the  Senate  amendment  would 
have  accepted  the  President's  proposed 
spending  level  of  $246.3  billion  as  an  ex- 
penditure ceiling  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
but  provided  two  basic  modifications  in 
this  ceiling.  First,  it  would  have  provided 
that  this  ceiling  could  be  adjusted  up- 
ward or  downward  to  the  extent  Con- 
gress, through  action  on  appropriations 
bills,  raised  or  lowered  the  expected  ex- 
penditure level. 

Second,  foui-  expenditure  categories 
which  accoimt  for  major  uncontrollable 
expenditure  categories,  together  with 
two  receipt  categories,  would  have  been 
excepted  from  the  application  of  the  ex- 
penditui-e  ceiling  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  amounts  spent  for,  or  to  the  extent 
that  receipts  received  from,  these  cate- 
gories exceeded  in  the  case  of  expendi- 
tures, or  fell  short  of  in  the  case  of  re- 
ceipts, the  amounts  shown  in  the  budget. 
However,  this  exception  for  expenditures 
exceeding,  or  receipts  falling  short  of, 
the  budget  totals  could  have  raised  the 
expenditure  ceiling  by  no  more  than  $6 
billion  above  the  levels  shown  in  the 
budget. 

The  uncontrollable  expenditure  cate- 
gories where  the  excess  over  the  budget 
would  no':  have  been  taken  into  account 
are;  The  social  insurance  trust  fimds — 
that  is,  social  security,  medicare,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  retirement  pro- 
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grams;  the  national  service  life  insiu-ance 
trust  fund;  interest  on  the  pubUc  debt; 
and  farm  price  support  payments  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
receipts  where  a  decline  from  an  amount 
sho-ATi  in  the  budget  would  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  tliis  expenditure 
ceiling  were  receipts  from  leases  on  lands 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  sales 
of  financial  assets  of  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
agencies  of  HUD. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  would 
have  required  the  President  to  inform 
the  Congress  as  to  how  he  planned  to 
reduce  spending  when  necessary  to  bring 
the  total  within  the  ceiling  limitation. 
Then  Congress  was  given  a  30-day  period 
in  which  to  substitute  its  own  program 
for  redudcing  spending  to  the  expendi- 
tuie  ceiling. 

The  House  conferees  were  unwilling  to 
accept  this  Senate  amendment  providing 
an  expenditure  ceiling.  In  part  this  was 
because  the  House  conferees  stated  that 
under  their  rules  this  amendment  was 
not  germane  to  an  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limitation.  In  view  of  this  they 
pointed  out  that  it  would  have  taken  a 
separate  vote  of  the  House  on  s.ich  an 
amendment  had  they  taken  it  back  to 
the  House. 

They  also  pointed  out  that  this  was 
not  a  matter  which  came  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
They  stated  that  the  issue  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  by  the  administration  but  as 
yet  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
taken  no  action  on  any  such  limitation. 
In  view  of  these  considerations  the 
House  conferees  were  most  reluctant  to 
agree  to  any  expenditure  limitation.  It 
also  became  clear  in  the  conference  that 
if  an  expenditure  limitation  were  to  be 
adopted  the  House  conferees  might  have 
different  views  as  to  how  such  a  limita- 
tion should  be  constructed.  I  should  also 
add  that  the  administration's  represent- 
atives who  attended  the  conference  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  with  any 
expenditure  limitation  on  this  bill  and 
particularly  one  wliich  did  not  take  the 
exact  form  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

A  factor  which  was  persuasive  with  the 
Senate  conferees  in  agreeing  to  omit  this 
amendment  related  to  a  matter  of  tim- 
ing. Since  this  is  an  expenditure  limita- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  since  the 
debt  limitation  provided  by  this  bill  re- 
lates to  the  fiscal  year  1972  there  will  of 
necessity  be  another  debt  limitation  bill 
before  us  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  As  a  result,  the  Senate 
will  again  have  an  opportunity  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  to 
legislate  an  expenditure  limitation  as  a 
part  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limitation  should  it 
cr.re  to  do  so.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  debt  limitation  at  the  end 
of  June  30  will  revert  to  $400  billion. 
while  the  debt  estimated  by  the  Treasury 
on  that  date  is  expected  to  amount  to 
$443  billion.  Obviously,  this  will  require 
another  consideration  of  the  debt  lim- 
itation before  the  end  of  June  of  this 
year  and  before  an  expenditure  ceiling 


for  1973  would  m  any  case  come  into 
operation. 

There  is  the  additional  fact  that  if  we 
wait  for  consideration  of  an  expenditure 
ceiling  until  later  in  the  year  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  appropriately  the 
committees  to  consider  an  expenditure 
celling,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  matter  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  their  notions  of  the  best  type 
of  expenditure  ceiling  to  consider. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  be- 
cause it  was  imperative  that  the  Treas- 
ury borrowing  authority  be  increased 
immediately,  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
conferees  concluded  that  they  should 
not  insist  upon  the  Senate  amendment 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President  if  we  are  not  to  face 
the  Treasury  with  a  difficult  and  expen- 
sive problem  in  managing  the  public 
debt  we  must  act  upon  this  bUl  immedi- 
ately. It  is  the  only  fiscally  responsible 
thing  to  do.  Mr.  President  I  urge  the 
Senate  approve  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  12910. 

The  only  real  point  at  issue  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  w  as  the  spend- 
ing limitation.  We  will  offer  the  Senate 
further  opportunities  to  conduct  hear- 
ings, and  the  House  will  do  so  as  well, 
and  to  vote  again  on  this  measure  if 
that  be  the  desire  of  Senators  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  requirement  of 
the  printing  of  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees, as  a  report  of  the  Senate  be 
waived,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
printing  has  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.    FuLBRiGHT),    the    Senator    from 
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Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Washingrton  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
L/N).  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  MclNTYRE).  the  Senator  from 
iWonUna  (Mr.  Metcalf',  the  Senator 
f r  )m  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mondale  > ,  and  the 
S<nator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are 
^essarily  absent. 

also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicofd  is  absent 
be:ause  of  illness  in  the  family. 

[  further  announce  that,  if  present 
ard  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
to  1  I  Mr.  J.ACKsoN  I  would  vote  "yea." 

VIr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
M  jNDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

:f  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fr(m  Illinois    'Mr.   Percy )    would   vote 

;a." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55. 
s  33,  as  follows: 
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i  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
r,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reccjnsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
repoit  was  agreed  to. 
r.  MANSFIELD.  I  movo  to  lav  that 
Ion  on  the  table. 

motion  to  lav  on  the  tab'e  v  as 
to. 


EXI  ;CUTIVE  SESSION— AMENDMENT 
T  3  STATUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
A  rOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

Mr 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 

limous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 

executive  session  to  coasider  Cal- 

No.  19,  E.xecutlve  C.  92d  Congres-s, 

session. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER        Mr. 
'.  Is  there  objection? 
ere  being  no  objection,  tli*:'  Senate. 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 


to  consider  the  amendment  to  para, 
graphs  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  article  VI  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atcmic  En- 
ergy- Agency,  approved  by  the  General 
Conference  ol  the  Agency  on  September 
28,  1970.  wliich  was  read  for  the  second 
time,  as  follows : 

An      AilENDME.Nr      OF      AaXlCLE       VI       Oi-      THE 

Statute    or    ihe    Ij^ternational    Atomic 
Enebgy  Agency 

laj  Replace  sub-puragrapha  A  i-A.3  by  the 
JoUowmg: 

1.  The  outgo!.. 6'  Board  or  Go,ernor»  Miail 
designate  for  membership  on  the  Board 
the  nine  members  mos:.  advanced  m  the 
technology  oi"  atomic  energy  including  the 
productioii  kjI  source  maUTuUs.  and  the 
member  most  advanced  m  Uie  technology  cf 
atomic  energy  including  the  production  of 
aouxce  materiaii  lu  eacii  ol  the  loUowing 
itreas  ai  which  none  of  the  afore&aid  nine  is 
located. 

'  1 )    North  Aiuerlca 

( 2  I  Latin  America 

i3)  Western  Europe 

1 4)  Eastern  Europe 

(5i  Africa 

1 6)    Middle  East  aJid  Soutli  Asia 

(7)  douih  Eabt  Asia  ai.d  the  Pacific 

(8)  Par  East. 
2.   Tht.-    (..•ineral   Conference   shall   elect    to 

membership  of  Uie  Board  of  Governors: 

\a)  Tweniy  members,  with  due  regard  to 
equitable  representation  on  the  Board  a,s  a 
whole  of  the  members  In  the  areas  listed  In 
=ub-paragraph  A  1  of  this  article,  so  that 
the  Board  shall  at  all  times  include  in  this 
category  five  repre^ntative.s  of  the  urea  of 
Latin  America,  four  representatives  of  the 
area  of  Western  Europe,  three  representa- 
tives of  the  area  of  Eastern  Europe,  four 
representatives  of  the  area  of  Africa,  two 
representatives  of  the  area  of  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia,  one  representative  of 
the  area  of  South  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
and  one  representative  of  the  area  of  the 
Far  East.  No  member  in  this  category*  In  aiiv 
one  term  ol  office  will  be  eligible  for  re'- 
election  in  the  same  categon-  for  the  follow- 
ing term  of  office;  and 

(b)  One  further  member  from  among  the 
members  in  the  following  areas:  Middle  East 
and  South  Asia,  Sou'h  East  Asia,  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Far  East; 

ic)  One  further  member  from  an.oag  the 
members  in  the  following  areas:  Africa,  Mid- 
dle East  and  South  Asia.  South  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific 

(b)    la  paragraph  B: 

(i)  First  sentence — replace  "sub-para- 
graphs A— 1  and  A— 2-  by  "sub-paraeraph 
A— I";  and  ^      f>    t' 


(11)  Second  sentence — replace  'sub-para- 
graph A — 3"  by  "sub-paragraph  A — 2"; 

(ci  In  paragraph  C,  replace  "sub-para- 
graphs A— 1  and  A-  2"  by  "sub-paragraph 
A — 1";  and 

!d)  In  paragraph  D,  replace  "sub-para- 
graph A— 3"  by  "sub-paragraph  A — 2",  and 
delete  the  second  sentence. 

On  behalf  of  the  Director  General  of  the 
International  Atom:c  Ei.ergy  Agency,  I.  S 
Suglhara,  Director  of  the  Legal  Division  of 
the  Secretariat,  hereby  certify  that  the  fore- 
going is  the  text,  in  the  Chinese.  English, 
French.  Russian,  and  Spanish  languages  of 
the  amendment  of  Article  VI  of  the  Statute 
approved  by  the  General  Conference,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Article 
XVni.C.(i)    thereof,  on  September  28,  1970. 

S.    SUGIHARA, 
NOVEMBEB    19,    1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  na.vs. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve consent  has  already  been  granted 


to   vote  on  the  pending  treaty  at   12 
o'clock  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
vote  be  changed  from  12  o'clock  to  1  p.m 
on  Friday  afternoon  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  would 
increase  the  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency— IAEA— from  25  to  34  or 
possibly,  35  members.  The  size  of  the 
Board  can  vary  slightly  depending  upon 
the  number  of  designated  members. 

According  to  the  Department  of  State 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
achieve  more  equitable  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA  for 
the  countries  of  the  lesser  developed  re- 
gions as  well  as  to  increase  the  rep- 
le.sentation  of  countries  most  advanced 
m  the  technology  of  atomic  energy.  Un- 
der its  provisions,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers most  advanced  in  the  technology  of 
atomic  energy  including  the  production 
of  source  materials  which  are  designated 
by  the  Board  is  increased  from  five  to 
nine.  These  five  designated  members  of 
the  Board  have  been  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.SJl.! 
France,  and  Canada.  By  widespread,  lui- 
written  agreement  among  Agency  mem- 
bers, the  four  additional  designated 
members  would  be  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Italy,  India,  and  Japan.  The 
entry  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
into  the  Agency  would,  however,  neces- 
sitate a  review  of  the  members  in  this 
category. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  also  con- 
tinues the  provision  for  representation 
by  designated  members  of  geographic 
areas  not  represented  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced nine  states,  while  it  eliminates 
other  categories  of  designated  members. 
The  amendment  will  enter  into  force 
when  two-thirds  of  the  member  states 
'  63 1  have  deposited  their  instruments  of 
acceptance.  Thus  far.  28  states  have  ac- 
cepted the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say- 
incidentally  and  in  passing — that  if  this 
is  the  type  of  treaty  which  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  concern  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  to  call  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  ratification,  then  I  think 
there  is  something  WTong  with  our  sys- 
tem, when  there  are  other  treaties  of 
greater  substance  and  more  import  than 
one  having  to  do  with  increasing  the 
board  from  25  to  34  or  possibly  35  mem- 
bers. 

I  would  hope  that  this  kind  of  treat/ 
could  be  executed  on  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  and  that  many  of  the 
executive  agreements  could  be  executed 
in  forms  of  treaties,  so  that  they  could  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  disposed  of  one  wav  or  the 
other  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
There    being   no   objection,    the   ex- 
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cerpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtTKPOSB 

This  amendment  would  Increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
from  25  to  34  or,  possibly,  35  members.  (The 
size  of  the  Board  can  vary  slightly  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  designated  mem- 
bers.) 

According  to  the  Department  of  State, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  achieve 
more  equitable  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  IAEA  for  the  countries 
of  the  lesser  developed  regions  as  well  as 
to  Increase  the  presentation  of  countries 
most  advanced  In  the  technology  of  atomic 
energy.  Under  Its  provisions,  the  number  of 
members  most  advanced  In  the  technology 
of  atomic  energy  Including  the  production 
of  source  materials  which  are  designated  by 
the  Board  Is  increased  from  five  to  nine. 
These  filve  designated  members  of  the  Board 
have  been  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, the  U.S.S.R.,  France  and  Canada.  By 
widespread,  imwrltten  agreement  among 
Agency  members,  the  four  additional  des- 
ignated members  would  be  the  Federal  Be- 
publlc  of  Germany,  Italy,  India  and  Japan. 
Tlie  entry  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
into  the  Agency  would,  however,  necessitate 
a  review  of  the  members  In  this  category. 
la  addition,  the  amendment  also  con- 
tinues the  provision  for  representation  by 
designated  members  of  geographic  areas  not 
represented  by  the  most  advanced  nine 
states,  while  It  eliminates  other  categories 
of  designated  members. 

date  of  entey  into  fohce 
The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  when 
two-thirds  of  the  member  states  (68)  have 
deposited  their  Instruments  of  acceptance. 
Thus  far,  28  states  have  accepted  the  amend- 
ment. 

committee  action 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Amendment  to  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  on  March  2,  1972.  A^that  time,  testi- 
mony In  support  of  the  amendment  was 
received  from  Mr.  John  T.  Trevlthlck,  Direc- 
tor, Science  and  Technology,  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Depsirt- 
ment  of  State.  His  prepared  statement  is 
reprinted  below. 

On  March  9,  1972,  the  Committee  met  In 
executive  session  and  ordered  the  amend- 
ment reported  favorably  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  thereof. 

Statement  of  John  P.  Trevithick,  Director, 
Science  and  Technology,  Bttreau  of  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs,  De- 
partment OF  State 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
today  to  speak  for  the  Department  of  State 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
on  which  the  President  has  requested  the 
Senate's  advice  and  coiisent  to  acceptance. 

The  amendment  which  Is  before  the  Com- 
mittee would  Increase  the  size  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  which  Is  the  principal  execu- 
tive body  of  the  IAEA.  It  now  has  25  mem- 
bers. The  proposed  amendment  would  expand 
the  Board  to  34  or  35  seats.  The  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Board,  Incidentally, 
is  Ambassador  T.  Keith  Olennan,  former  AEC 
Commissioner  and  first  Administrator  of 
NASA. 

The  amendment  was  negotiated  over  a 
period  of  two  years  between  1968  and  1970. 
It  was  approved  by  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Agency  In  September  1970.  It  must 
be  accepted  by  two-thirds  of  the  member 
states  of  the  Agency  before  it  can  come  into 
effect. 


Essentially  this  amendment  is  responsive 
to  two  developments.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
amendment  responds  to  the  growth  in  the 
membership  of  the  IAEA  from  58  nations  in 
1957  to   102  members  today.   On  the  other 
hand,    the    amendment    responds    to    the 
inteiisified   Interest    In    the    Agency   on    the 
part  of  the  non-nuclear  weapons  states  as 
a  result  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  This  amendment 
when  it  enters  Into  force  upon  acceptance  by 
the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  Agency,  will  achieve  a  more 
equitable   representation    on    the   Board    of 
Governors   for   the   countries   of   the   lesser 
developed  regions  as  well  as  an  increase  In 
the    representation    of    the    coimtrles    most 
advanced  in  the  technology  of  atomic  energy. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors   Is    made    up    of    members    designated 
annuaUy  by  the  outgoing  Board  and  other 
members  elected  by  the  General  Conference 
at  its  annual  sessions.  The  categories  of  des- 
ignated members  would  be  adjusted  as  fol- 
lows:  those  member  states  most  advanced 
In  the  technology  of  atamlc  energy.  Includ- 
ing the  production  of  source  material,  would 
Increase  from  5   to  9,  and  those  most  ad- 
vanced In  geographical  areas  not  represented 
In  the  first  category  would  be  reduced  from 
5  to  either  3  or  4  depending  upon  whether 
one  or  two  members  now  in  this  second  cate- 
gory moved  Into  the  top  category.  The  num- 
ber of  elected  members  would  Increase  from 
12  to  22. 

So  far,  28  member  states  have  deposited 
their  Instruments  of  acceptance  to  this 
amendment.  Sixty-eight  acceptances  are  re- 
quired to  bring  It  into  effect. 

The  United  States  supported  and  co-spon- 
sored this  amendment,  both  In  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  at  the  General  Conference. 
I  have  noted  before  the  role  that  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons has  played  in  the  background  to  this 
amendment.  The  Department  believes  that 
the  progress  made  by  the  IAEA  in  the  nego- 
tiation and  conclusion  of  safeguards  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  Is  encouraging  and  that  the  United 
States  should  proceed  with  ratification  of 
this  amendment.  We  anticipate  that  United 
States  ratification  will  encourage  ratification 
on  the  part  of  other  countries,  and  thus  help 
bring  Into  effect  the  broader  representation 
that  the  amendment  would  provide. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Did  the  Senator  say 
at  what  time  there  might  be  a  vote  on 
tills  treaty?  Having  been  to  'Vienna  last 
September  as  a  representative  from  the 
Joint  Committee  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  I  think  that  the 
form  of  the  agreements  in  setting  up 
that  agency  requires  a  treaty.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  very  good  one.  and  I 
fully  support  it. 

I  just  wonder  when  we  might  have  a 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  has 
agieed  to  vote  on  it  at  1  p.m.  on  Friday 
March  17,  1972. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Unfortunately.  I  will 
have  to  be  out  of  town,  but  I  do  want  to 
exliibit  my  full  concurrence  with  that 
treaty  proposal, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator.  My  point  was  that 
it  seems  odd  to  have  a  treaty  which  in- 
creases the  membership  from  25  to  34 
or  35,  and  that,  in  reality,  is  all  it  does. 
It  takes  up  time  when  there  are  matters 
of  greater  substance  which  I  think  should 
take  up  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  conducted  a 
hearmg  on  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  treaty  earher  this  month  and  recom- 
mended that  It  be  adopted  without  any 
opposition,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
Even  thoui^h  the  IAEA  might  liave  been 
an  agreement  in  the  beginning,  it  was 
written  originally  as  a  treaty,  and  this 
is  an  amendment  to  the  treaty.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  would  have  to  have  the 
same  treatment.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this. 

More  countries  are  coming  into  this 
organization,  and  it  was  felt  advisable 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  board  and  the 
advisory  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  t};e  treaty  be 
considered  as  havmg  pa.ssed  through  its 
various  parliamentarj-  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  clerk  now  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Executive  C,  92d  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  varioa?  parlia- 
mentary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, which  the  clerk  will  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resohed.  {Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein),  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Amendment  to  Paragraphs  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  of  Article  VI  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Confereixe  of  the 
.A.gency  on  September  28,  1970  (Ex.  C,  92-21, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  It  has 
been  agreed  that  the  vote  on  this  treatv 
will  occur  at  1  p  m  on  Friday  next. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  coi-isideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legi.-lative 
business. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  ON  TOMORROW  VA- 
CATED AND  TRANSFERRED  TO 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  recognizing  the  distingui.-^hed  .Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy  i  on  tomor- 
row for  not  to  exceed  15  mmutes  be  va- 
cated and  that  the  order  be  transferred 
to  Friday,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  tl;e 
standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ml'.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  infoimation  of  the  Senate. 
there  will  be  no  additional  votes  today. 


8^58 


It 


is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished  senior   Senator   from   Virginia 
Byrd)  wishes  to  address  the  Sen- 
at  this  time.  Following  his  address, 
10  other  Senators  seek  recognition  for 
purpose.  It  will  be  the  intention  of 
leadership  to  adjourn  until  Friday 
miming  at  10  o'clock,  under  the  order 
prsviously  entered. 
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GRIFFIN  AMENDMENT  IS 
CONSTITUTIONAL 

llr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mi.rch  1,  the  Senate  came  within  one 
vole — 48  to  47 — of  passing  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  withdraw  jurisdiction 
frc  m  the  Federal  courts  to  order  busing 
of  schoolchildren  on  the  basis  of  race. 

1  :arlier  a  similar  amendment  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Wr.  Griffin)  was  first  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  by  a  vote  of  43  to  40,  and  then 
rej  jcted  on  February  29  bv  a  vote  of  47 
to  iO. 

]  n  part  the  amendment  read : 

1  o  court  .  .  .  shall  have  jurisdiction  .  .  . 
to  ssue  any  order  ...  to  require  that  pupils 
bo  ;ransported  to  or  from  school  on  the  b&ais 
of  their  race,  color,  religion  or  natlonsJ 
orl|  ;ln. 
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.  President,  at  the  time  some  In  the 
argued  that  such  an  amendment. 
4nacted.  would  be  unconstitutional.  On 
other  hand,  this  Senator  argued 
tr^ngly  that  it  is  witliin  the  power  of 
imder  article  III  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
manner  provided  in  the  amendment. 
.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
t  that  a  well  reasoned,  scholarly  thesis 
the  general  Issue,  written  in  1966  by 
Midhael  Cronin  In  paitial  fulfillment  of 
requirements  for  his  law  degree  cum 
from  Harvard  Law  School,  be 
prihted  in  the  Record. 
"there  being  no  objection,  the  thesis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
bllows : 
Power   of  Congress  To   Restrict   the 

A^>PELLATE     JtmiSDICTION     OF     THE     SUPREME 
THE     0RICIN.\L     UNDEHSTANMIJO 

(By  Michael  Cronin) 
had  long  been  generally  assumed  that 
power  of  Congress  concerning  the  extent 
Appellate  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  was 
i:ary.-  Because  the  issue  was  more  or  less 
many   works   on   Constitutional 
completely  overlook  the  entire  question.' 
ecent  years  however,  as  a  reaction  to  a 
Pfeme  Court  decision   in   some   area   has 
loped.  Congressional  action  to  restore  the 
quo   ante   has    increasingly    involved 
attAnpted  changes  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Coi|rt  to  hear  any  future  case  concerning  the 
point. 
Jenner  Blll.J  Introduced  in  1957  faUed 
passage  in  the  Senate.'  In  1964  a  bill  deny- 
Jurlsdictlon  to  the  lower  federal  courts 
ear  cases  questioning  state  legislative  ap- 
portionment and  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
appeals   from   both   federal    and    state 
counts  concerning  legislative  apportionment. 
In  the  House."  The  ease  of  statutorily 
restt'lcting  the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction 
c  )mparison  with  the  time  consuming  proc- 
3f  amending  the  Constitution  when  it  Ls 
by  the  Congress  to  restore  past  con- 
ns, combined  with  the  Court's  continued 
ist  desires,  give  Indications  that  if  an 
nriopular  decision  occurs  in  the  near  future. 
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Congress  will  again  attempt  to  restrict  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction. 

Possibly  because  of  the  above  Congres- 
sional action,  and  becavise  of  a  reversal  In 
traditional  political  views  toward  the  Su- 
preme Court,  several  recent  articles  and 
books  have  appeared  questioning  the  extent 
of  Congress'  power  ■•  and  attempting  to  mark 
Us  Constitutional  limits  far  short  of  the 
Jenner  or  Tuck  bills.' 

This  paper  presents  a  historical  study  of 
the  applicable  Constitutional  provisions  in 
an  attempt  to  fathom  the  original  under- 
standing of  the  Framers.  The  questions  asked 
are  two.  (1)  Was  it  intended  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  a  Constitutional  right  to 
present  his  claim  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution, a  federal  statute  or  a  United  States 
treaty  in  an  appeal  before  the  Supreme 
Court?--  To  thi.s  It  Is  believed  the  answer 
is  clearly  No.  (2)  Was  it  Intended  that  Con- 
gress have  the  authority  to  deprive  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  all  Jurisdiction  to  hear  a 
particular  type  of  Constitutional  claim,  fed- 
eral statutory  claim  or  treaty  claim?  To  this 
it  is  believed  the  answer  is  clearly  Yes."  It 
will  endeavor  not  to  discuss  the  power  of 
Congress  to  completely  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  its  appellate  Jur- 
isdiction, but  will  center  discussion  on  a 
limited  deprivation  analogous  to  the  Tuck  or 
Jenner  B!ll.«i.'" 

INTRODUCTION 

Power  in  Cungress  over  the  Supreme  Cuurt 
appellate  Jurisdiction  flows  in  the  first  In- 
stance from  Article  III,  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.''  In  addi- 
tion Congressional  power  might  also  derive 
from  Article  I,  section  8,'^  Including  the  nec- 
essary and  proper  clause,'^ 

Aiay  argument  asserting  Congressional 
power  over  appellate  Jurisdiction  is  of  neces- 
sity baaed  primarily  on  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  2,  section  2  of  Article  III,  the  Ex- 
ceptions and  Regulations  Clause.  By  its 
terms  this  clause  grants  Congressional  power 
in  the  area  of  Supreme  Court  appellate  Juris- 
diction. The  first  sentence  of  pareigraph  2. 
section  2  of  Article  III  in  contra-dlstlnctlon 
vests  original  Jurisdiction  In  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Is  silent  as  to  Congressional  con- 
trol. The  enumeration  of  cases  where  the 
Supreme  Court  is  to  have  original  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  limited  In  comparison  to  those  In 
which  It  Is  to  have  appellate  jurisdiction.  In- 
dicating an  Intent  to  make  the  Supreme 
Court's  business  mostly  appellate." 

At  first  glance  then  of  the  bare  words  of 


pre-exist  to  be  excepted  from,  combined 
with  the  concept  that  mandatory  and  com- 
pulsive legislature  action  is  not  a  normal 
democratic  theory,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  second  Interpretation  is  the  correct 
one. 

Even  If  the  first  Interpretation  was  In- 
tended, the  scheme  of  government  set  up  by 
the  Constitution  of  a  trlparUte  federal  sys- 
tem  of  nearly  co-equal  branches,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  Congress  would  be  com- 
pelled Constitutionally  to  give  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  appellate  jurisdiction  subject 
only  to  certain  exceptions  and  regulations  It 
may  desire,  regardless  of  previous  concepts 
of  legislative  theory.  But  who  would  force 
the  Congress  to  act  and  pass  a  statute  grant- 
ing Jurisdiction  and  how  would  this  be  ac- 
complished. If  the  first  Interpretation  was 
Intended  of  necessity  Congressional  power 
must  be  plenary  although  the  whole  theorj- 
of  American  government  would  press  on 
Congress  the  political  requirement  to  tise  Its 
power  to  establish  as  much  appellate  Juris- 
diction as  possible.  It  Is  the  conclusion  of 
the  author  that  the  first  interpretation  was 
intended  by  the  Framers  with  an  under- 
standing similar  to  that  mentioned  In  the 
preceding  sentence. 

THE    INTENT   or   THJt    FOUNDERS 

The  discovery  of  any  legislative  Intent  Is 
a  very  nebulous  thing.  Gouverneur  Morris, 
a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787,  was  asked  years  afterward  what  was 
the  meaning  of  a  certain  phrase  In  the  Con- 
stitution based  on  what  he  had  heard  at 
Philadelphia  and  remembered.  He  declined 
to  answer  saying: 

"If  I  could  I  remember),  it  is  most  probable 
that  a  meaning  may  have  been  conceived 
from  Incidental  expressions  different  from 
that  which  they  were  Intended  to  convey, 
and  very  different  from  the  fixed  opinions  of 
the  speaker.  This  happens  dally."  " 

To  Morris'  caution  may  be  added  several 
others.  The  records  of  this  time  are  scanty, 
and  the  discussions  confused.  In  late  years 
as  abstract  Constitutional  provisions  became 
of  concrete  political  importance,  the  personal 
interests  of  the  gamers  would  be  affected  by 
an  Interpretation  one  way  or  the  other.  Their 
beliefs  therefore  of  what  was  Intended  by  a 
particular  provision  may  have  become  so  col- 
ored by  their  own  immediate  self-interest  as 
to  make  their  statements  then  very  unreli- 
able. This  paper  attempts  to  avoid  this  last 
danger  by  largely  restricting  research  for  In- 


°^J^^  ^'^'^^  °i     tent  to  things  that  were  said  In  the  years 
•ne    Constitution,    appeals    to   the   Supreme      1787-1789 
Court  appear  either  ( 1 )  to  the  Constitution- 
ality allowed  in  cases  which  fall  within  the 


judicial  power  of  Article  III  (subtracting 
however  cases  affecting  ambassadors  and 
those  In  which  a  state  l.s  a  party)  but  not 
Constitutionally  required,  or  (2i  Constltu- 
tlouAlly  required  but  with  a  power  in  Con- 
gress to  regulate  che^e  appeals  and  to  make 
exceptions  from  them  m  certain  cases.  Either 
interpretation,  it  should  be  noted,  gives 
Congress  power  in  this  area.  It  may  be 
argued  however  that  the  second,  whereby  a 
vested  power  is  subject  to  limited  Congres- 
sional divestment.  Is  more  restrictive  on 
Congress  than  the  first  because  it  involves 
taking  away  of  Constitutionally  granted  pow- 
er from  a  co-equal  branch.  The  first  interpre- 
tation would  apparently  require  afBrmative 
Congressional  action  before  any  appeal  at  all 
could  be  heard,  which  would  mean  unlimited 
Congressional  power  over  appeals.  This  Is 
because  the  idea  of  legal  compulsion  on  a 
legislature  to  pass  a  statute  Is  unprecedented 
m  Anglo-American  history,  i.e.  if  Congres- 
sional action  Is  required  before  appeals  caii 
be  heard,  political  theory  indicates  this  ac- 
tion is  within  the  discretion  of  Congress, 
If  treated  as  purely  a  matter  of  verbal  In- 
terpretation than  the  indicated  Intent  that 
the  Supreme  Court  mostly  be  involved  with 
appeals,  plus  the  germ  of  an  Idea  expressed 
by  any  exception  power  that  something  must 


{1)  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
The  determination  of  the  meaning  of  the 
clauses  in  question,  especially  the  Exception 
and  Regulations  Clause,  requires  first  a 
search  of  the  records  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  After  assembling  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  fears  of  later  misuse  of 
what  was  said  In  deliberating  on  the  pro- 
jected Constitution  possibly  based  on  obser- 
vations similar  to  those  of  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, led  the  Convention  to  Impose  an  oath  of 
secrecy  on  all  members.""  In  addition,  at  the 
Conventions  end  In  September.  William 
Jackson,  the  only  paid  employee,  burned  all 
papers  In  his  charge."  Enough  of  the  dele- 
gates kept  private  Journals  and  papers  how- 
ever that  some  light  can  be  shed  on  the  pro- 
ceedings drafting  the  Judiciary  Article. 

That  a  Supreme  Court  was  desired  by  most 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  Is 
beyond  refute."  Most  of  the  delegates  also 
believed  Inferior  federal  courts  were  neces- 
sary at  least  to  exercise  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, but  while  originally  making  their  estab- 
lishment constitutionally  mandatory  >»  on  a 
motion  of  Rutledge  rejected  this  and  substi- 
tuted discretion  to  establish  these  Inferior 
tribunals  in  the  Congress."*  During  the  de- 
bate on  the  motion.  Rutledge  commented  on 
the  possibility  of  appeals  from  the  state 
courts  to  the  Supreme  Court,  making  lower 
federal  courts  unnecessary.^ 
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Some  delegate  assumed  that  the  judicial 
power  would  extend  to  declaring  Congres- 
sional and  state  statutes  Unconstitutional." 
Propoeals  were  advanced  to  give  the  Congress 
a  veto  power  over  state  laws  but  these  were 
defeated  partially  on  the  grounda  that  they 
would  be  too  much  of  an  Interference  with 
state  legislatures  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  this  power  anyway.  In  Its 
exposition  of  the  laws."  Much  discussion 
ensued  concerning  to  what  the  judicial  power 
shotild  properly  extend.  Randolph  moved 
that  a  Committee  on  Detail  be  established 
to  draw  up  the  judiciary  powers.  He  ad- 
mitted the  great  difficulty  in  finally  deter- 
mining what  they  should  be."  Later  the  Con- 
vention as  a  whole  slightly  altered  Ran- 
dolph's propoeals"  and  submitted  their 
change  to  a  newly  created  Committee  on  De- 
tail." Both  Randolph's  submission  and  those 
of  the  Convention  as  a  whole  were  of  an 
extremely  general  nature.  It  was  obviously 
Intended  that  the  Committee  on  Detail  have 
great  discretion  In  drawing  up  the  speclflcs 
of  what  the  judicial  power  wotiJd  be." 

Various  stages  of  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Detail  show  the  development  of  the 
Clause  which  became  Article  HI,  section  2.* 
In  the  Committee  on  Detail  papers,  In  the 
handwriting  of  Randolph  with  changes  by 
Rutledge,  the  first  qualification  of  the  previ- 
ously unfettered  Supreme  Court  appellate 
Jurisdiction  appears."  A  qualification  appears 
again  In  the  Committee  on  Detail  papers  in 
Wilson's  handwriting  with  Rutledge  again 
correcting,  here  for  the  first  time  tislng  the 
words  "with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
Regulations  as  the  Legislative  shall  make".» 
In  addition  this  draft  permitted  the  Con- 
gress to  assign  this  appellate  jurisdiction  In 
the  manner  and  tmder  the  limitations  It 
deemed  proper  to  any  Inferior  coiwts  It 
should  constitute. 

Mr.  Rutledge  then  delivered  a  printed 
copy  of  the  final  Committee  draft  to  each 
member  of  the  Convention."  This  draft 
enumerated  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  after  specifying  the  few  original 
Jurisdiction  cases,  stated  "In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned,  It  shall  be  appel- 
late, with  such  exception  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Legislature  shall  make. 
The  legislature  may  assign  any  part  of  the 
Jurisdiction  above  mentioned  (except  the 
trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States) 
In  the  manner,  and  under  the  limitations 
which  it  shall  think  proper,  to  such  Inferior 
Courts,  as  it  shall  constitute  from  time  to 
time."" 

On  August  27,  this  part  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution came  under  discussion.  Several 
amendments  on  the  floor  were  made  con- 
cerning the  Judicial  power.  Morris  asked  to 
know  what  the  phrase  about  appellate  juris- 
diction meant  and  whether  It  included  a  re- 
view of  facts  as  well  as  law.  In  response  Dick- 
enson moved  for  the  Insertion  after  the  word 
appellate,  the  words  "both  as  to  law  and 
fact",  which  was  approved." 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  words  "In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Judicial 
power  shall  be  exercised  In  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  shall  direct",  either  be  In- 
serted or  form  the  basis  of  an  amendment  to 
the  draft  Judiciary  Article."  This  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  6  to  2.  This  defeat  argu- 
ably shows  that  Congress  was  to  have  no 
control  over  the  (operation  of  the  judicial 
power  once  an  appeal  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  or  an  original  action  commenced  In 
an  inferior  tribunal.  However  It  does  not 
show  that  the  Congress  was  not  to  have  con- 
trol over  what  cases  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  lower  federal  courts  would  hear.«  There 
Is  surely  a  distinction  between  the  exercise 
of  Judicial  power  which  the  Poimders  pos- 
sibly wanted  beyond  Congressional  control 
and  Jurisdiction  to  exercise  the  judicial 
power.""    Such    distinction    was    more    than 
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likely  contemplated  by  the  Pounders  when 
they  defeated  the  motion  mentioned  above 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  origi- 
nal Congressional  grant  of  power  over  Juris- 
diction to  stand." 

No  reasons  are  discoverable  In  the  records 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  explalnint,' 
the  purpose  of  this  clause.  Obvlouslv  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Detail  who 
had  great  discretion  had  some  reason  when 
they  changed  the  original  propositions.  Per- 
haps one  purpose  could  have  been  that  the 
Founders  after  realizing  that  Congre.'«  hav- 
ing a  direct  negative  over  Unconstitutional 
state  laws  would  be  "terrible  to  the  states", 
decided  to  give  this  function  solely  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  would  be  a  less  politi- 
cally motivated  Institution  and  uho.se  ac- 
tions would  be  less  likely  to  stir  statp  emo- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  it  may  have  been 
desired  to  allow  Congress  some  control  by 
giving  it  the  right  to  activate  the  Supreme 
Court  In  this  function  when  it  thought  a 
state  law  shoiUd  be  scrutinized,  or  deactivate 
the  Supreme  Court  when  it  did  not  so 
think.*"  It  also  could  have  been  the  product 
of  a  compromise  between  those  who  desired 
no  Federal  review  of  state  court  declslon.s 
and  those  who  desired  total  review.  If  a 
compromise,  it  would  have  resulted  In  a 
postponement  of  what  was  a  very  devlshp 
issue  at  the  Convention  until  the  Fir.st  Con- 
gress met  to  decide  what  the  Supreme  Court 
appellate  jurl.sdlrtlon  would  be.  The  fact  that 
the  action  of  the  First  Congress  In  passing 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  took  place  with 
much  debate  over  this  cleavase,  lends  some 
credence  to  this  suggestion  of  a  compromise  '^' 
(2)    Pamphlets  and   newspaper  (i'f>>;r,«, 

1787-1789 
After  the  final  draft  of  the  completed  Con- 
stitution was  printed  and  slened  bv  most  of 
the  delegates,*"  it  was  forwarded  for  action 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  still  slttlnc  In 
Philadelphia."  No  reported  debate  took  place 
on  the  provisions  affecting  appellate  Juris- 
diction." On  September  27.  1787.  the  Consti- 
tution was  referred  with  no  new  amendments 
to  the  states  for  ratification  in  accordance 
with  its  terms," 

During  the  period  of  the  debates  In  the 
state  conventions,  called  t«  consider  the  draft 
Constitution,  many  of  Framers  wrote  pam- 
phlets and  newspaper  articles,  explalnln;; 
provisions  that  had  come  into  dispute  and 
rebutting  objections  that  were  raised  aeainst 
certain  of  these  provisions , 

The  main  attack  on  the  appellate  turlsdlc- 
tlon  clause  asserted  that  It  made  the  ac- 
cepted colonial  right  to  Jury  trial  meanlne- 
less  In  the  federal  cotirts  In  civil  cases,"  This 
argiiment  reasoned  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
had  appellate  jurisdiction  as  to  questions  of 
fact.  It  could  overturn  and  reverse  Jury  \er- 
dlcts  if  the  Judges  of  the  Court  disagreed  on 
the  meaning  of  the  testimony  or  perhaps  be- 
cause they  disagreed  for  political  rea.sons,<" 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  Federalist  ^81,  origi- 
nally published  as  a  newspaper  article  Ir. 
1788.  attempted  t.o  answer  this  allegation 
He  contended  that  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 
as  to  facts  was  Inserted  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  order  to  allow  Congress  the 
right  to  vary  the  extent  of  appellate  review 
depending  on  the  mode  of  the  trial  court  ac- 
tion, i.e.  if  a  civil  law  action,  historically  re- 
viewable by  appeal  as  to  facts,  it  could  be 
made  reviewable  by  Congress,  but  if  a  com- 
mon law  action,  they  could  foreclose  review 
Because  the  different  states  varied  In  the'.r 
trial  court  procedures  and  characterl7at!ons 
no  one  definite  standard  could  be  constitu- 
tionally required  without  offending  .some- 
one." ALSO  some  Important  cases  of  national 
Interest  could  not  be  left  to  the  posslblv 
prejudicial  fact-findings  of  local  Juries  Con- 
gress was  to  be  left  to  determine  what  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  was  needed  as  events 
progressed.  That  Congress  was  to  have  Impor- 
tant power  is  clear  from  Hamilton's  state- 
ment: 


"To  avoid  all  inconveniences.  It  will  be 
safest  to  declare  generally  that  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  possess  appellate  jurisdiction 
both  as  to  law  and  fact  and  that  this  lur- 
Isdlctlon  shall  be  subject  to  such  excep- 
tions and  reeulatlons  as  the  national  legis- 
lature may  prescribe  This  will  enable  the 
t'overnment  to  modify  It  In  such  a  manner 
as  win  best  answer  the  ends  of  public  Jus- 
Mce  arid  sectirlty."  " 

Hamlltoi/.-.  argument  of  course  failed  to 
convince  those  who  worried  about  the  re- 
view of  factual  questions  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Its  thrust  was  to  give  Congress  the 
power  to  allow  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view Jury  determinations  and  Congress 
could  also  be  politically  motivated.  The 
S"venth  Amendment  of  the  BUI  of  RU'hts 
clearly  preserved  the  right  of  trial  bv  Jury 
and  forbade  re-pxaminatlon  of  fact.8  In  any 
appeal  court,  except  to  the  limited  extent 
historically  exercised  bv  the  Common  law 
courts  " 

On  review  of  questions  of  law,  Hamilton 
a.ssumed  wide  powers  in  the  Congress.  Dur- 
ing dlsctisslon  of  the  possibility  of  Congress 
setting  up  Inferior  federal  courts.  In  answer 
to  critics  who  worried  about  the  Supreme 
Court  overturning  state  court  decisions,  he 
advanced  the  proposition  tha'  appeals  frnm 
state  court?  carried  to  the  inferior  federal 
courts,  with  no  Supreme  Court  appeals  at 
all,  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress "  While  aretiing  for  the  establishment 
of  Inferior  federal  tribtmals,  Hamilton  ad- 
vanced as  one  rea.son  for  their  creation  that 
they  would  aid  In  making  sure  that  "ap- 
peals may  be  sifely  circumscribed  within  a 
narrow  compass"  becau.se  an  "unrestrained 
course  to  appeals"  would  be  a  "source  of 
nubile  and  private  Inconvenience""  Ham- 
ilton In  summary  considered  Congress' 
power  "ample"  in  this  area  ■: 

Roger  Sherman,  who  had  been  a  delegate 
from  Connecticut,  shared  the  apprehension 
of  many  citizens  that  the  judicial  authority 
was  the  one  most  Imprecisely  limited  bv  the 
new  Constitution,  He  asserted.  In  calming 
this  fear,  that  Congress  would  have  full 
power  to  regulate  it  by  law,  and  would  sure- 
ly ^ary  these  regulations  as  cL'cumstAnces 
required,''  He  believed  appeals  would  be 
limited  to  ca-ses  of  great  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, which  Congress  could  not  Irtist  to 
the  state  courts,'-''  Oliver  Ellsworth  Joined 
Sherman  in  the  belief  that  appeals  should  be 
limited  to  cases  of  "great  magnitude"," 

Several  pamphlet  writers  were  wrrrled 
about  appeals  being  \i.sed  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  ca.se  as  a  time  consuming  de- 
vice, or  as  a  method  of  discouraging  p.->orer 
parties,  who  could  not  afford  to  go  to  where 
the  Supreme  Court  would  hear  the  ca.se. 
Most  of  them  assumed  however  that  Con- 
gress would  have  authority  to  forbid  appeals 
of  small  dollar  amounts,'* 

Richard  Henry  Lee.  who  did  not  attend 
the  Constitutional  Convention  though  nom- 
inated as  a  delegate,  expressed  the  belief  that 
Congress  could  "annihilate  "  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  If  it  wished  and  render  the 
Supreme  Court  of  "very  little  Importance"," 
by  use  of  lt«  powers  under  the  Exceptions 
and  Regulations  clause 

In  summary,  most  of  those  who  wrote 
about  the  clauses  in  question  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  Congress  could  and  would  limit 
the  po.ssibly  oppres,s!ve  and  Inconvenient  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  Supreme  Court 

I  3)  Dehate?  in  the  State  coni^ention^ 
The  debates  in  the  State  conventions  were 
strenuous  and  at  many  times,  their  outcome 
was  in  doubt.  Tlie  fear  of  the  destruction  of 
trial  by  Jury  because  of  the  possibility  of 
Stipreme  Cotirt  ov-erturnlng  of  facts  on  ap- 
peal was  u.sed  by  opponents  to  attack  the 
Constitution"  Answers  similar  to  Hamil- 
ton's were  put  forth  by  those  defending  the 
new  syst.em  of  government 

James  Wilson,  who  had  been  a  memtoer  of 
the  Committee  on  Detail,  was  asked  to  explain 
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th«  Judiciary  Article  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Co  iventlon.  In  reply  to  those  who  saw  dan- 
ger}  In  appeals  as  to  fact,  he  recounted  oc- 
ciu  rences  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
whJre  a  prejudiced  Jury  of  a  state  had  found 
agt  Inst  a  oui-of -stater  In  prize  and  capture 
OiJy  ail  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ch  could  reopen  this  type  of  biased  factual 
deijermlnation  would  serve  the  needs  of  Jus- 
Beca-.ise  other  t\-pes  of  parochial  narrow- 
ideduess  might  occur,  Congress'  power 
shciuld  be  opened.*" 

the  Virginia  Convention.  Patrick  Henry 
rebutting  an  answer  aiialogous  to  James 
Wl  son's,    argued   that    Congress    would    not 
hafe  any  rights  to  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Supreme  Court  because  to  do  so  would 
Congress  power  to  amend  the  Constltu- 
.  "When  Congress  organized  the  Judiciary 
y  would  be  required  to  vest  the  complete 
Arifc!e  III  Jurisdiction  In  the  Court  and  if 
■f  did  not.  the  federal  Judges  would  declare 
prohibition  Unconstitutional.'"  The  Pres- 
Ideht  of  the  Virginia  Convention.   Edmund 
dieton.  answered  Henry  by  arguing  for  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  Exceptions  and 
ions   Clause."   John   Marshall   added 
Congress  would  act  wisely  and  If  they 
riot  they  could  be  changed  by  the  people. 
went  on,  '"Where  pca-er  may  be  trusted, 
there  is  no  motive  to  abuse  it.  it  seems  to 
IS  well  to  leave  it  undetermined,  as  to  fix 
n  the  constitution".'- 

hall,  a  few  moments  later  defined  what 
selieved  the  word  exception  meant.  He  did 
III,   language    which    echoes   Hamilton   In 
Fecerallst  S81; 

iVhat  Is  the  meaning  of  the  term  excep- 

?   Does   It   not   mean   an   alteration   and 

lutlon?     Congress     Is     empowered     to 

exceptions  to   the   appellate   Jurlsdlc- 

.   as   to   law   and   fact,   of   the   Supreme 

rt    T'r.ese  exceptions  certainly  go  as  far 

leclslature  may  think  proper,  for  th" 

nt^rest  and  liberty  of  the  people,"  «-' 

s  Madison  also  participated  In  this 
discussion  with  Patrick  Henry.  He  believed 
gress  could  prevent  appeals  fmm  Jury 
er^lcts  entirely  and  remedy  "vexatious"  ap- 
.*■  Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  worried 
aboiit  the  undefined  power  of  the  Judiciary,"' 
that  this  am.b!g\ilty  and  Its  oi^Ti 
cute".  The  same  clause  of  the  Constitution 
granted  this  undefined  power,  granted 
Congress  power  to  define  it.  He  had  re- 
used to  sign  the  Constitution  partly  be- 
of  this  vagueness  but  he  stated  that 
and  ialrne?s  required  him  to  refute 
's  statement,'' 
the  North  Carolina  Convention.  Richard 
a  delegate  at  Philadelphia,  stated 
the  different  types  of  federal  cases, 
ty,  admiralty,  and  common  law.  re- 
giving  the  Congress  the  right  to  set 
Juries  and  factual  appeals  ss  they  saw 
5ecause  no  one  Coristltuttonal  standard 
proper."  Several  other  speakers  men- 
tioried  possible  Congressional  restrictions  on 
:al3  without  contradiction  by  either  of 
two  delegates  at  Philadelphia  who  were 
nt." 
Riifus  King,  a  delegate  at  Philadelphia,  d^- 
fen#ed  the  Judiciary  article  in  the  Massa- 
Conventlon.  Fears  of  an  "oppres- 
■  court  system  were  advanced.  King  coun- 
such  arguments  by  referring  to  the 
Exctptlons  and  Regulations  clause.  He  ex- 
plal  aed  that  Congress  would  decide  when 
;als  would  be  allowed  and  that  the  Su- 
Court  "may  or  may  not  have  appellate 
Juri^lction  as  the  Congress  shall  direct".*- 
on  to  answer  an  objection  that  trifling 
controversies  could  be  carried  all  the  way 
Supreme  Court  at  great  expense.  King 
the  complainant  to  the  Massachu- 
practlce.  This  had  not  occurred  in  the 
courts  because  the  legislature  had  acted 
time  to  time  to  prevent   it.  Congress 
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could  also  be  expected  to  enact  laws  tending 
to  the  "eaise  and  happiness  of  the  people"." 
These  speeches  In  the  State  Conventions 
all  Indicate  that  Congress  wheii  it  met  for 
the  first  time  after  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution would  have  great  discretion  in  setting 
up  au  appeal  structure.  Several  of  the 
speeches  concern  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress for  possible  limits  on  appeals.  No  men- 
tion of  any  Constitutional  restriction  on 
Congress'  power  is  discoverable,  except  that 
of  Patrick  Henry. 

1 4)    English   and   Colonial   Practice 

A  study  of  the  prevailing  colonial  prac- 
tice in  the  matter  of  Judicial  appeals  may 
shed  some  understanding  on  Constitutional 
interpretation  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First, 
It  can  be  assumed  that  the  common  experi- 
ences of  the  Pramers  and  the  methods  of 
government  with  which  they  were  familiar 
would  be  expressed  unconsciously  In  any 
new  political  system  they  proposed.  Second, 
it  Is  fairly  clear  that  at  least  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
S^ate  of  New  York  were  used  as  guides  by 
the  Committee  on  Detail.'™ 

The  Connecticut  Charter  of  1662,  which 
vested  power  in  the  executive  and  his  coun- 
cil, to  establish  "Judicatories"  as  they 
thought  "fit  and  convenient"."  The  Dela- 
ware Constitution  of  1701  guaranteed  that 
no  person  be  obliged  to  answer  any  matter 
pertaining  to  propeny,  unless  appeals  were 
hereafter  by  law  appoliited,  which  apparently 
required  legislative  action,'^  The  Georgia 
Charter  of  1732.  granted  the  corporation. 
'full  power  and  atithorlty"  to  set  up  courts, 
implying  legislative  discretion  to  use  this 
p-.wer."'  The  Oeorela  Constitution  of  1789 
vested  power  In  the  legislature  to  establish 
the  mode  of  appeals,  including  the  power  to 
direct  a  new  trial,  with  no  appeal,'"  The 
Ma.ssachusett3  Constitution  of  1780  vested 
"full  power  and  authority"  In  the  general 
Court  (legislative)  to  erect  and  constitute 
courts"'  The  New  Hampshire  Constitution 
of  1784  uses  the  same  langttage  as  the  Mass- 
achusetts Constitution,'"  The  Pennsylvania 
Frame  of  Government  of  1682  granted  the 
Governor  and  Council  the  power  to  erect 
Judicatories"  The  Rhode  Island  Charter  of 
1663  vested  power  in  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany to  appoint,  order,  direct,  erect,  and  set- 
tle  courts,   "as   they  shall   think   flt",'^« 

The  only  state  Constitution  which  speclfl- 
cally  guaranteed  a  right  to  appeal,  was  that 
of  North  Carolina,  But  even  this  is  limited 
to  a  right  to  go  to  a  second  court  which 
apparently  Is  to  be  n  local  one,™  No  mention 
of  appellate  Jurisdiction  or  legislative  power 
19  made  In  the  Colonial  Constitutions  of 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  or  Vermont."  In 
New  Jersey  the  Governor  and  his  Council 
were  the  court  of  appeal, ^^  New  York  had  a 
council  of  revision  which  Included  Supreme 
Court  Judges  whose  function  was  to  vote  on 
laws  for  constitutionality  prior  to  legisla- 
tive passage.  In  addition  a  court  for  the 
correction  of  errors,  was  established,  under 
the  regulation  of  the  legislature,-^ 

The  Colonial  experience,  it  appears,  was 
one  of  large  legislative  control  over  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Judiciary.  Only  North  Carolina 
guaranteed  appeals.  In  eight  of  the  thirteen 
original  Colonies,  specific  legislative  power 
In  the  area  of  Judicial  Jurisdiction  appears 
In  the  colonial  constitution.  In  one  other  the 
executive  branch  of  government  was  Itself 
the  court  of  appeal. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  contain  au- 
thority for  a  very  limited  Judicial  establish- 
ment, essentially  narrowed  to  cases  of  ad- 
miralty. Article  IX  granted  Congress  the 
"sole  and  exclusive"  right  to  establish  courts 
for  receiving  and  determining  final  appeals 
In  all  cases  of  maritime  capture.  No  other 
appeals   were   authorized," 

The  English  practice  prior  to  1789  on  con- 
trol of  appellate  Jtirlsdlctlon  Is  confusing, 
Blackstone    contended    that    the    House    of 


Lords,  was  th»  "dernier  resort  for  the  tiltl- 
mate  decision  of  every  civil  action,"  **  which 
on  Its  face  seems  to  indicate  an  absolute 
right  to  hear  appeals,  uncontrollable  by  Par- 
liament. In  a  dictum  in  Cristie  v.  Richard- 
son,* Lord  Kenyon  stated  that  by  the  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain  every  subject  had 
a  right  to  have  his  case  reviewed  by  a  court 
of  error.  As  the  House  of  Lords  was  also  a 
powerful  legislative  body,  as  well  as  a  court, 
the  question  of  who  controlled  the  right  to 
appeals,  court  or  legislature,  is  somewhat 
moot.  Even  Blackstone  In  his  discussion  of 
the  writ  of  attaint,  which  was  an  appeal  to 
reverse  a  Jury  verdict,  admlta  the  writ  was 
very  limited  at  common  law  and  was  only  ex- 
panded by  subsequent  Parliamentary  action. 
He  also  shows  how  the  writ  of  error,  an  ap- 
peal of  law,  was  not  absolute  but  could  only 
be  pursued  upon  the  posting  of  sutwtantlal 
bond,  as  required  by  statute."  Even  a  brief 
study  uncovers  many  English  statutes  reg- 
ulating and  limiting  appeals." 

(5)  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789 

(A)  Arguments  in  the  First  Congress 

Washington,  after  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent, convened  the  first  Congress  In  April 
1789,  In  his  opening  address  he  Instructed 
the  new  Senators  and  Representatives  that 
the  complete  organization  of  the  Judiciary 
was  In  their  hands."®  The  first  action  of  the 
Senate  Involved  consideration  of  Senate  Bill 
Number  1,  a  draft  proposal  for  the  Judicial 
establishment.  As  many  of  the  members  of 
the  First  Congress  had  been  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  the  content  and 
structure  of  the  Judiciary  Act  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  refiectlon  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Judiciary  Article  as  Intended  by  the 
Framers."  The  Senate  bUl  formed  the  basis 
for  the  later  Judiciary  Act.  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  on 
DetaU,  was  responsible  for  the  bill  and  was 
its  main  author.*" 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the  Ju- 
diciary Act  of  1789  for  our  purposes  is  ita 
very  existence.  It  Is  a  recognition  that  the 
Judicial  system  as  authorized  In  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  self  executing.  Before  the 
new  Judiciary  could  function  at  all,  the  hazy, 
general  grants  in  Article  ni  had  to  be  given 
concrete  specificity.  The  framing  of  these 
specifics  required  a  statute,"  which  clearly 
points  toward  a  Congressional  power  to  draft 
the  statute  according  to  its  discretion.  If 
Congress  did  not  have  power  over  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  or  only  had  power  to  make  ex- 
ceptions from  It.  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  a  statute  that  by  its  terms, 
grants  appellate  Jurisdiction. 

Charles  Warren,  the  leading  historian  of 
the  passage  of  the  Judiciary  bill,  found  that 
several  arguments  were  made  by  opponents 
cf  the  draft  act,  to  the  effect  that  Congress 
was  required  by  the  Constitution  to  vest  the 
entire  Article  III  Judicial  power  In  any  lower 
federal  tribunals  it  established.  The  rationale 
of  this  position  was  the  lack  of  an  Exception 
and  Regulations  clause  in  section  1  of  Article 
III."  This  argument  failed  to  convince  the 
sponsors  of  the  bUl.«  Legislative  discretion 
was  believed  to  be  nearly  absolute  in  vest- 
ing Jurisdiction  in  the  lower  federal  courts 
regardless  of  the  {.bsence  of  any  specific  Con- 
stitutional provision.  Specific  authorization 
through  the  Exception  and  Regulation 
clause  arguably  can  mean  no  less  Congres- 
sional power  over  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  anything,  it  would 
Indicate  more  power  was  Intended. 

No  recorded  speech  In  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate debates  on  the  bill  indicates  recogni- 
tion of  any  Constitutional  limit  on  the  power 
of  Congress  In  relation  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Senator  Maclay  pointed  at  the  evils  of  ap- 
peals and  how  they  could  be  abused."  In  a 
speech  In  the  House,  Mr.  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  argued  that  If  the  state  courts 
heard  federal  causes  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  must  lie,  but  his  argument  was 
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directed  against  the  allowance  of  state  courl 
piiwer  over  federal  causes  and  appears  to  be 
based  on  policy  grounds.^  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter he  pointed  out  that  It  wa.s  better  ic  re- 
quire federal  causes  to  be  broueht  in  district 
courts  because  there  the  decisions  could  be 
made  final  lu  most  cases.'-  Several  other  Con- 
gressmen communicated  a  desire  for  a  local 
justice  and  a  limit  on  appeals,"" 

The  most  stringent  criticism  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Bill  In  this  area  and  the  one  of  the  most 
historical   significance  goes  against  any  al- 
legation    of     pre-existing     Constitutionally 
vested  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  Critics  of  the  bUl  argued  that  Con- 
gress had   no  authority  at  all  to  establish 
an  appeal  from  the  state  courts  to  the  Su- 
preme  Court.os   Section    25   of   the    bill    did 
ju.st  this  In  a  limited  class  of  cases.  The  issue 
hi    controversy    was    therefore    not    whether 
appellate  Jurisdiction  existed   without  Con- 
gressional action  but  whether  even  If  Con- 
press  did  act  such  appellate  Jurisdiction  was 
Constitutional,"    Any    conception    manifest 
:n  these  debates  of  a  limit  on  Congress'  power 
was  not  In  the  direction  of  a  Constitutional 
grant  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Immune  to  Con- 
gressional action.  Rather  the  focus  of  Con- 
stitutional dispute  was  exerted,  along  with 
other  contentions.  In  an  effort  to  defeat  .sec- 
tion 25  and  protect  the  principle  of  states 
rlehts.  The  fight  here  was  over  a  hotly  de- 
bated   and    disputed    statutory    grant.    No 
awareness    of    a    Constitutionally    compelled 
automatic  gesture  Is  apparent  either  by  the 
opponents  of  section  25  or  the  proponents,'"' 
(B)  The  Structure  of  the  Act 
Even  a  brief  study  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
wlilch  eventually  emerged  after  two  months 
of  debate,  reveals  how  striking  were  the  Con 
grpsslonal     restrictions     on     the     appellate 
power.'"  In  adltlon.  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Act  Is  one  of  statutory  grant  of  authority,  not 
of  exception   and  regulation.   The   Supreme 
Court  Is  treated  analogous  to  the  district  and 
circuit  courts  created  by  the  Act.  not  as  a 
special  creature  with  pre-ordained  rights,"" 
The  most  complete  foreclosure  of  Supreme 
Court  power  was   in   the  review  of  federal 
criminal    proceedings.   There    is    no   section 
of  the  act  authorizing  an  appeal  of  either 
a  conviction  of  crime  or  a  dismissal  of  an 
Indictment.  Section  22  "»  provides  for  appeals 
In   the  federal   courts   for  civil   suits   alone 
This  was  In  accordance  with  the  traditional 
Ent;!lsh  practice  and  remained  unchanged  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years."^  Only  by  an  exer- 
cise of  section  14  habeas  corpus"  power  could 
the  Supreme  Court  look   Into   the   phvslcal 
confinement  of  an  Individual."*  Marshall  re- 
ferred to  the  narrow  extent  of  the  review 
granted  by  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  in  Et 
Parte  BoHman}'^  e        /^ 

Section  9  authorized  actions  In  the  federal 
district  court  for  a  variety  of  different 
causes.!'"  Except  for  admiralty  actions,  a  writ 
of  error  was  allowed  to  the  circuit  court  if 
the  sum  In  controversy  exceeded  $50  No 
appeal  from  the  circuit  court  decision  was 
authorized  by  the  Judiciary  Act.  another  ex- 
ample of  total  foreclosure."™  Admiralty  ap- 
peals to  the  circuit  court  required  a  $300  sum 
In  controversy.  An  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  was  then  allowed  if  the  matter  in- 
volved more  than  $2000.»™ 

The  circuit  courts  were  granted  authority 
to  hear  original  actions  In  diversity  cases 
Involving  more  than  $500.  original  actions  In 
which  the  United  States  was  plaintiff  orig- 
inal suits  by  aliens  and  trials  for  major 
federal  crimes.""  Appeal  to  the  Supreme 
t-ourt  were,  as  In  admiralty  cases,  limited  to 
those  where  more  than  $2000  was  Involved  '" 
This  $2000  figure.  In  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  wa." 
massively  high.  The  predictable  effect  would 
be  to  forbid  appeals  In  the  over-rlding  major- 
ity of  cases  and  obviously  was  responsive  to 
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some    of    the   criticisms    voiced    during    the 
ratification  debates, '■- 

Diversity  cases  under  $500  remained  ex- 
clusively In  the  state  courts  with  no  appeal 
authorized  to  the  Supreme  Court.'  '  Tliere  1-j 
no  section  authorizing  review  of  any  court 
decision  In  the  vast  northwest  region  which 
had  been  established  as  a  territorv  by  Con- 
gress in  1787.''' 

Even  In  the  cases  authorized  under  section 
22,  the  type  of  appellate  reexamination  by 
the  Court  was  sharply  restrictive.  Congress 
did  not  authorize  an  "appeal"  but  a  writ  of 
error,  which  removes  for  reexamination  only 
questions  of  law.  No  factual  findings  could 
be  disturbed  by  the  court.  The  sufficiency  of 
evidence  or  bias  of  the  Judge  or  Jurv  in 'the 
court  below  could  not  be  a  ground  for 
reversal."' 

The  authorization  for  review  of  state  court 
decision  contains  no  Jurisdictional  amount  "« 
Of  all  the  statutory  appellate  grants,  the  one 
concerning  the  state  court  is  the  broadest 
In  extent.  But  here  also  there  Is  a  redtictlon 
of  the  total  possible  power.  Section  25  per- 
mits review  only  when  the  state  court  had 
upheld  a  state  statute  or  the  action  of  state 
officials  In  the  face  of  a  claim  that  they  were 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  when  the  state 
court  had  declared  a  federal  law,  treaty  or 
authority  Invalid,  or  when  the  state  court 
had  found  against  a  title,  right,  privilege  or 
exemption  claimed  by  a  party  under  the 
treaties,  laws  or  Constitution  of  the  United 
tjtates.  If  a  state  court  construed  a  federal 
statute  favorably  to  a  p.irtv  or  upheld  n 
right  claimed  under  the  Constitution  no 
Supreme  Court  power  existed.'"  If  a  state 
court  held  a  state  statute  unconstitutional 

^V^^ll^J"^^^  ''°^'^^  "°^  »PP«=^  This  would 
mean  that  the  state  court  In  this  type  case 

^T.^^^  ^^  Congress  the  final  Interpreter 
of  the  Constitution.'"  In  those  actions  un- 
der section  25  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
was  clearly  to  have  Jurisdiction,  the  extent  of 
Ite  review  was  restricted  to  a  greater  degree 
than  under  section  22,"»  Not  onlv  was  the 
review  limited  to  a  writ  of  error    but   the 

ll^ll  f°"'''  ""^^  '^^^  ^  »  ^"'"nd  of 
reversal  an  error  that  appeared  on  the  face 

were  fo"^"!?     "^^    '"^""^    ^^'    ^^^^    ^""^^ 

were  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  rule  on 

all  Constitutional,  statutory,  and  treaty  Is- 

r'^^T^°  Constitutional  questions  could  be 

Lr^L^'  *^'  ""^  *""«  °"  *PP«^-  ^hlch 
arguably  means  the   Supreme   Court  could 

dLu^rf  ^^.  ^°  "'"'■'"  ''^  Unconstitutional 
decision.  This  particular  requirement  re- 
sulted m  much   difficulty  for  the  Court  In 

had  done,"!  As  the  preparation  of  the  record 

To^ti^P  ''  r  '^**^  ^'^""^^  «»^  ""der  state 
control,  section  25  enabled  the  states  to 
present  Constitutional  and  statutory  ls.sue« 
In  terms  most  favorable  to  themselves 
I  Ji'®  -^"dlclary  Act  of  1789  In  summary 
lends  credence  to  an  argument  that  the 
Pounders  believed  Congres^slonal  power  was 

fleiH  tn^'T^^t  ^  '^^  appellate  JurUdlctlon 
field  and  that  complete  prohibitions  on  ap- 
peals were  Constitutionally  JusOfled. 
(6)  Early  judicial  Interpretation 
Seven  years  after  the  pa^ssage  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Act.  the  relatively  new  Supreme  Court 
heard  the  flr-st  case  requiring  Interpretation 
of  the  appellate  grants.  Of  the  six  members 
of  this  court,  three,  Ellsworth,  Wilson  and 
Paterson.  had  participated  In  both  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  the  First  Sen- 
ate.'»  The  case  of  Wiscart  v.  Dauchy^t  i^. 
volved  a  writ  of  error  to  review  an  equity 
case  heard  as  an  original  matter  by  the  fed- 
eral circuit  court  sitting  In  Virginia,  JurLs- 
dlctlon  was  alleged  to  He  under  section  22 
of  the  Judiciary  Act,  The  record,  Includ- 
ing the  pleadings,  depositions,  and  evidence 
was  attached  to  the  petition.  The  Issue  In 
controversy  was  whether  the  statement  of 
facts    by   the   circuit   court   was    conclusive 


and  binding  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  wheth- 
er the  entire  record  could  be  used  in  review- 
ing the  decision  below.  The  Judiclarj'  Act 
contained  no  po.'-ltive  authorization  for  this 
type  of  review,  but  Ccngrcse  had  also  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden  It,  except  by  providing  Ipr 
review  by  a  writ  of  error,  which  had  the 
meaning  historically  of  allowing  rewmsldera- 
tlon  of  questions  of  law  alone,'-' 

On  the  -merits,  Ellsworth  held  that  the 
{■Acts  as  found  by  the  circuit  co;;rt  were 
conclusive,  while  Wilson  and  Patterson  held 
they  were  not,  Ellsworth  resolved  the  ques- 
tion of  statutory  interpretation  bv  holding 
that  only  a  writ  of  error  was  authorized  hi 
admiralty  cases.  In  reply  to  a  suggestion 
that  review  by  appeal  was  traditionally  the 
prof^r  ni.-xle  for  rehearing  admiralty  cases, 
!ie  a!:swered: 

"The  con.stltution,  distributing  the  Judicial 
power  of  The  United  State*,  vests  in  the 
.Supreme  Court,  an  original  as  well  as  an 
appellate  Jtirlsdlctlon.  The  original  JurLsdlr- 
tion.  however,  is  confined  to  causes  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  Etat<-  shall  be  a 
party.  In  all  other  ca,s©s.  on;y  an  appellate 
J'trlsdlctlon  is  given  to  the  court-  and  even 
the  appellate  Jiirlsdirtlon  Is,  likewise,  quali- 
fied, lna.^mt,ch  .is  It  Is  given  'with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulatlon.s  as 
the  Con»,'ress  shall  m.ake,'  Here  then.  Is  the 
ground,  and  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can 
sustain  an  appeal.  If  Congress  h.v^  provided 
no  rule  to  regulate  our  pr.-Hreedlngs  we  can- 
:;o;  exercise  an  Tppellate  'nrlsdlrtion-  and  If 
the  rule  Is  provided,  we  r-annot  dep.art  from 
It.  The  question,  therefore  on  the  constltu- 
•lonal  point  of  an  appell.Tte  Jurisdiction  i^ 
simply,  whether  Ccngres.s  ha=  established  any 
rule  for  regulating  its  exercl.se''" '» 

Ptirther  on  In  the  opinion  In  discusslug 
the  alleged  rtenlM  of  j„=tice  by  Congress' 
p.-ohlbltlon  r,<  ^  f.irtu.il  review.  Ellsworth 
s'ated' 

"But  surely  it  c.Tiinot  be  deemed  a  denial 
or  Justice  that  a  man  .shall  not  be  permitted 
to  try  his  cau.se  two  or  three  times  over, 
U  he  has  one  opponunlty  for  the  trial  of 
an  parts  of  his  ca.<=e.  tn.stlce  Is  satisfied-  and 
"ven  If  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  had 
been  m.tde  final,  no  denial  of  Justice  could 
t^e  Imputed  to  our  government  "  i" 

Wilson,   In  dissent  resolved  the  statutory 

?u^^^  ^^  ^^  """'"^  ^^^^  Congress  had  au- 
thorized an  appeal  in  admiralty  cases'"  If 
they  had  not  so  authorized,  the  absence  of  a 
prohibition  meant  that  the  Constitution  It- 
•self  gave  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  power 
for  Congress  had  not  exercised  Its  povi-er  to 
make  exceptions  and  regulations'*  And  fl- 
nally  Wilson  significantly  stated  his  belief 
that  even  if  a  positive  restriction  existed  bv 
law  It  would  in  his  Judgment  be  superceded 
by  the  superior  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tional provision,'* 

In  the  next  term  of  the  Court  Patterson 
m  Jennings  v.  Brig,  Perseverarwe  >»  expressed 
his  agreement  with  WUson's  dlscent  In  WU- 
cart  V.  Dauchy  but  on  the  ground  of  giving 
a  "liberal  construction  to  the  act  cf  Con- 
gress," •-'  Patterson  obviously  felt  little  Con- 
stitutional qualms  about  Ellsworth's  views 
because  he  followed  the  holding  of  WUrart 
V.  Dauchy  and  denied  counsel's  request  for 
allowance  to  present  factual  evidence  '«•  In 
addition,  basing  hLs  dissent  on  the  theory 
that  a  more  liberal  reading  be  given  to  the 
statute,  could  be  considered  a  recognition  bv 
Patterson  that  the  statute  was  the  key  to 
whether  appellate  Jurisdiction  existed  'and 
not  the  Constitution, 

CONCTUSION 

The  overriding  majorltv  of  existing  evidence 
leaves  but  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
Pramers  expected  Congress  to  exert  great 
authority  In  determining  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  The  Federalist  Papers 
the  Colonial  experience,  The  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789.  and  the  writings  of  many  of  the 
Founders  all   point   towards  an   expectation 
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thi.t  Congress  would  have  and  would  con- 
tinue to  have  a  large  discretion  In  Its  struc- 
tuilng  of  the  Judicial  establishment.  It  Is 
thi  oplr'on  of  the  vinrlter  that  some  reasons 
for  this  Congressional  leeway  were  '  \  i  the 
great  difficulty  In  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tloi  of  working  out  a  Constitutional  system 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
In  the  limited  time  then  available.  (2.  a 
retlizatlon  of  the  need  to  allow  for  changing 
fee  ;ings  about  the  propriety  and  mode  of 
apiieals,  (3)  a  decision  to  give  Congress  some 
method  of  guaranteeing  the  overturning  of 
blE^ed  Jury  verdicts.  (4)  a  decision  to  allow 
discretion  In  determining  what 
were  of  great  enough  magnitude  to 
mej-lt  appeal,  both  on  grounds  of  expense 
the  parties,  and  on  grounds  of  national 
.  (5)  a  realization  that  an  appellate 
prdcedure  was  a  comnllcated  animal  that 
rec  ulred  much  more  detail  than  was  possible 
a  Constitution.  (61  a  desire  to  continue 
jractlce  with  which  the  Founders  were 
(71  perhaps  an  Intention  to  give 
an  Indirect  method  of  determining 
a  state  statute  should  be  struck  down 
when  It  should  not  be,  and  '8)  an  Idea 
legislative  control  would  best  answer 
ends  of  nubile  Justice  and  security  and 
irantee  the  liberty  of  the  peonle  acalnst 
unrepresentative  and  In  theory  undemo- 
;e  Judicial  Institution, 
summary.  Congress  In  exercise  rf  its 
under  the  Necessarv  and  Proper 
Clt#use  and  section  2  of  Article  ITT  wa.s  in- 
ter ded  to  possess  almost  unllml+ed  no-.ver 
In  the  area  of  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Suoreme  Court. 
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FOOTNOTES 

Corwin.    The  CovstituHon   and   What   It 
rts  Today  117,  122  (8th  ed,.  19461:  Mason 
Beanev.   American    Constitutional   Laic 
'19.541:    2   Storv,    Cornmentaries   on    the 
^titiition  sec.  1774  (5th  ed,.  18911:  Rlch- 
A    Lepislatlv"   Curb   On    The   Judiciary. 
Journal    of    Pol.    Econ.    281.    at    284-287 
131:  Roberts   Now  Is  The  Tirne   35  A  B.A, 
(19491:  Tweed.  Provisions  of  the  Consti- 
Concerninq  th"  Sunreme  Court  of  the 
trd  States    31  B.  U    L.Rev.  1    (19511. 
3ee  eg.  Preu'id.   Sutherland,   Howe,  and 
wn,  Con'ititutio^al  Law.  Catp<!  avd  Other 
'ems  <l9fi1\:  Mason.  The  Suvrem"  Court 
1 :  Choftte  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Its  Place  in  the  Constitution.  65  Alb. 
203  (19031. 
32'546,   85'h    Congress.    1st.   S°ss.    (1957>. 
Jenner  Bill   would  have  denied  to  the 
Court,  lurl.sdlctlon  to  hear  on  ap- 
anv  case  Involving  11   dismissal  of  Fed- 
Oovernment     emplovees     on     security 
ind?.  21  state  laws  relating  to  subversive 
vltles.  31   state  r.Ues  and  regulations  re- 
ig  to  public  school  teachers,  41  state  bar 
'sslon  regulations  and   51    matters  per- 
to  the  Jurisdiction  and  activities  of 
trres'slonal  committees  For  a  study  show- 
how  each  one  of  these  sections  was  In 
a  Congressional  attempt  to  overturn  a 
c  Suoreme  Court  decision,  see  Norrls 
Burke.  Cono'es^  and  th"  Sunreme  Court's 
Uate    Juri'tdiction.    35    I..A  B     Bull     212 
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The  Bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Report 
158S  (19581,  but  never  went  to  a  vote 
the  Senate.  For  renort  of  hearings  see 
Henrinas  Before  the  Suhcommittee  to  Inves- 
tiacte  the  Admi'^isfration  of  the  Internal 
irlty  Act  and  O^her  Internal  S'curity 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Coneress.  Ist  and  2nd  sess ,  parts  1 
2  (19581. 
:  I.R.  11928,  83th  Congress,  2nd  sess.  (1964) 
knovm  as  the  Tuck  Bllli .  The  vote  for 
was  218-173.  As  the  date  of  pasaage 
August  19.  1964  and  the  88th  Congress 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  Hoiuse  action  may 
been  Intended  by  m.iny  of  Its  propo- 
nents merely  as  a  warning  of  future  leglsla- 
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tlon  If  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  mend  Its 
ways.  See  N.Y.  Times,  Aug,  20,  1964,  For  the 
record  of  the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  see  Congressional  Record  19580-19667 
(19641. 

«  Historically  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
thought  of  as  a  conservative  Institution, 
Those  who  believed  In  popular  democracy 
and'or  progressive  reform,  traditionally  ar- 
grued  for  a  doctrine  of  Judicial  Inferiority. 
See  eg.  Debates  in  the  Senate  mentioning 
Abolitionist  bills  to  remove  Supreme  Court 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  cases  ral.^lng  the 
question  as  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  The 
Congressional  Globe.  35th  Congress,  1st  Sess. 
(1859);  Socialist  Party  Platform  of  1900.  call- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  Judicial  review.  Por- 
ter, National  Party  Platforms  (1956);  Corwin, 
The  Decline  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1938). 
Today  the  attacks  on  the  Court  are  mostly 
from  the  political  right  and  Its  defense  Is 
In  the  hands  of  the  progressive  community, 
which  Is  over-represented  on  law  school  fac- 
ulties and  reviews.  For  a  comment  on  this 
modern  transformation  of  roles  see  testimony 
of  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Chairman.  .Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  In  Hearings,  supra,  n,  4, 
47-48. 

'  1  Crosskev.  Politics  and  the  Constitution 
612-617  (1953);  Hart  and  Wechsler,  The 
Power  of  Congress  to  Limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Court:  An  Exercise  in  Dialectic. 
66  Harv,  L,  Rev.  1362  (1953);  Norrls  and 
Burke,  supra  n.  3;  Ratner,  Congressional 
Power  over  the  AvneV.Tti'  Juri.idirtion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  109  TJ.  Pa.  L,  Rev,  157  (19601; 
Note,  Congress  Versus  Court-  The  Legislative 
Arsenal,  10  Vlllanova  L,R,  347  at  354  (19651. 
For  a  current  example  of  the  more  traditional 
view  see  Lenoir,  Conqressional  Control  over 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  5  Kansas  L.R.  16  (19561,  By  far  the 
most  complete  picture  Is  the  artlrle  by  Rat- 
ner, As  to  his  constitutional  conclusions,  the 
author  of  this  aracle  Is  greatly  In  disagree- 
ment. 

'  This  assumes  all  other  requirements  such 
as  standing,  ripeness.  Justlceablllty.  etc.  were 
met.  It  Is  of  course  realized  that  many  of 
these  doctrines  were  later  developed  by  the 
courts.  What  Is  postulated  Is  a  situation 
where  the  only  thing  In  the  way  of  an  Indi- 
vidual having  the  Supreme  Court  review  his 
case  Is  a  Congressional  statu'e  denying  this 
review  or  silent  as  to  authority  for  It. 

'This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  consider 
any  argument  alleging  an  individual's  Con- 
stitutional right  to  ludtclal  review  of  state 
or  Federal  action  taken  against  his  liberty 
or  property  or  whether  this  Judicial  review 
if  con.stltuclonally  required,  must  be  In  a 
Federal  Court.  If  a  Federal  question  arises. 
See  Hart  and  Wechsler.  .^upra.  n  7  and  1 
Crosskev,  supra,  n,  7,  Onlv  the  right  to  ap- 
pellate review  before  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
:s  considered. 

"  This  may  prove  Impossible,  Prof.  Ratner 
In  his  article  arguing  against  Congressional 
power  In  this  area  to  ConsMtutlonally  pass 
the  Jenner  Bill,  postulates  that  to  admit  the 
power  In  that  case  would  allow  Congress  al 
to  denrlve  the  Supreme  Court  of  all  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  and  abolish  all  the  lower 
federal  courts,  or  b)  to  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of  appellate  Jurisdiction  and  lower 
federal  courts  of  all  Jurisdiction  over  all 
cases  Involving  the  validity  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  all  state  statutes  or  the  con- 
duct of  all  state  officials  or,  cl  to  deprive  the 
Supreme  Court  of  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States  See  Ratner,  nupra,  n  7,  at  158  Prof, 
Hart  argues  In  a  s'mllar  manner.  Hart  and 
Wechsler,  supra  n,  7,  at  312,  It  Is  always  diffi- 
cult to  argue  against  a  power's  existence  by 
attempting  to  show  how  It  can  be  abused. 
See  Martin  v.  Mott.  12  Wheaton  19  at  32 
'1827)  (Justice  Story),  The  Senate  could 
pof,slbly  do  the  same  things  Prof,  Ratner 
fears  by  falling  to  advise  and  consent  to  all 
Presidential  appointments  of  Supreme  Court 


Justices  for  a  long  enough  period.  The  Pres- 
ident could  also  accomplish  the  same  result 
by  falling  to  nominate  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. See  U.S.  Const.  Art,  II,  sec.  2,  par.  2. 
These  possibilities  are  not  very  persuasive  In 
an  argument  against  the  existence  of  the 
President's  power  or  the  Senate's  authority. 

Even  Prof,  Ratner  admits  that  such  action 
as  he  Imagines  Is  politically  unlikely.  See 
Ratner,  supra  n.  7  at  159. 1  am  sure  he  would 
make  short  work  of  an  argument  against  the 
Supreme  Court's  Judicial  power  based  on  a 
contention  that  it  could  be  abused  by  the 
Supreme  Court  declaring  all  Congressional 
statutes  Unconstitutional.  See  also  Dicey, 
Law  of  the  Constitution,  7ft-77  (4th  ed., 
1893)  for  a  discussion  of  the  Internal-exter- 
nal political  checks  limiting  the  exercise  of 
all  sovereignty. 

"  Sec.  1  "The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  vested  In  one  supreme  Court, 
and  In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  in- 
ferior Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during 
good  Behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times, 
receive  for  their  Services  a  Compensation 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
Continuance  In  Office." 

Sec.  2  After  enumerating  In  para.  1  the 
cases  to  which  the  Judicial  power  extends  In 
para,  2  states,  "In  all  Cases  affecting  Am- 
bassadors, other  public  Ministers  and  Con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before 
mentioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and 
Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  Euch 
Reeulatlons  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

""The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  To 
constitute  Tribunals  Inferior  to  the  supreme 
Court."  Whether  this  refers  to  the  same  thing 
as  the  power  in  Art.  Ill,  or  denotes  an  addi- 
tional power  has  never  been  answered.  Con- 
gress has  set  up  legislative  tribunals  to  ad- 
minister Justice  In  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  seem  to  be  Justlf.ed 
as  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  other 
enumerated  powers.  See  Jaffe.  Administrative 
Law.  103   (1961). 

"  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  To 
make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  the  fore- 
going Powers  [Alt,  I,  sec.  8  powers],  and 
al!  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
In  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
In  any  Department  or  Office  thereof." 

By  Its  plain  words,  this  clause  gives  Con- 
eress some  control  over  the  Judicial  Power. 
Congress  has  exercised  this  power  greatly  In 
the  area  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdic- 
tion which  appears  only  as  a  grant  of  Judicial 
power.  See  Note,  Judicial  Grant  to  Legisla- 
tive Power,  67  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1214  (1954). 
Whether  Congress  could  exercise  similar 
power  In  the  area  of  diversity  Jurisdiction  Is 
complicated  by  holding  In  Erie  Railroad  v. 
Tompkins.  304  US,  64  (1938)  part  of  which 
Is  based  on  Constitutional  grounds.  It  can  be 
argued  that  Erie  applies  only  to  the  Supreme 
Ciurt  unilaterally  making  law  in  the  diver- 
sity field  or  In  fact  Is  not  a  Constitutional 
decision  at  all  but  only  a  statutory  relnter- 
pretatlon  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789 

"  Hamilton  In  Federalist  #81  states.  "We 
have  seen  that  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  confined  to  two 
classes  of  cases,  and  those  of  a  nature  rarely 
to  occur".  The  Federalist  Papers  488  (Ros- 
-slter  ed.  1961). 

''•  2  Diari/  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur  Morris 
441   (Morris  ed.  1888). 

"Farrand,  Records  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  15  (1911)  (Hereafter  cited  as 
Farrand).  See  also  1  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Rufus  King  255  (1894).  King  worried 
about  misuse  by  those  who  would  desire  to 
prevent  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

"Conway,  Edmund  Randolph  72  (1888). 

"See    Randolph's   resolutions,    1    Farrand 


21-22;  Patterson's  propositions  In  substitu- 
tion for  Randolph's,  1  Farrand  244;  both 
propositions  criticized  by  Hamilton  and  his 
own  substituted.  1  Farrand  292,  All  three 
groups  of  suggested  resolutions  vested  Juris- 
diction (the  extent  of  which  varied  with  the 
plan)  without  any  mention  of  Congressional 
control.  All  three  specified  that  most  of  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  would  be  appellate. 

After  discussion  of  all  plans,  the  concept 
of  a  Supreme  tribunal  was  agreed  to  unan- 
imously. 2  Farrand  37.  See  also  2  Farrand  432 
(Col.  Mason's  papers). 

In  addition  see  The  Plnckney  Plan,  3  Far- 
rand 600.  This  also  gave  Congress  no  control 
over  the  Supreme  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

'"Farrand  95,  104-105,  119. 

«  Farrand  124-125,  127-128, 

m  1  Farrand  124,  128,  As  this  debate  re- 
volved around  Randolph's  propositions 
(which  did  not  include  any  Congressional 
power  over  the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion) Madison's  report  of  "Mr,  Rutledge  .  .  . 
arguing  that  the  State  Tribunals  might  and 
ought  to  be  left  In  all  cases  to  decide  in  the 
first  Instance  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
supreme  national  tribunal  being  sufficient  to 
secure  the  national  rights  and  uniformity  of 
Judgments."  which  arguably  suggests  that 
this  appeal  was  a  matter  of  Constitutional 
right  not  controllable  by  Congress,  is  not 
Indicative  of  the  meaning  of  the  Article  III. 
sec.  2  clause  which  later  was  added.  Pierce's 
report  of  the  same  speech  by  Mr.  Rutledge.  at 
1  Farrand  128.  "Mr.  Rutledge  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  right  to  make  the 
adjudications  of  the  State  Judges,  appeal- 
able to  the  national  Judicial"  if  the  more 
accurate  of  the  two  reports  gives  the  im- 
pression that  even  when  the  Supreme  Court's 
Jurisdiction  was  not  by  the  bare  word."  of 
the  proposition  in  debate  under  the  control 
of  Congress.  Congress  either  still  had  the 
option  to  permit  appeals  from  the  state 
courts  or  not.  or  in  order  to  give  the  Su- 
preme Court  Jurisdiction  over  state  courts 
further  Constitutional  provisions  were 
needed. 

^  1  Farrand  97,  109.  138-140:  2  Farrand  76, 
298-299,391. 

»1  Farrand  21,  54;  2  Farrand  27-29,  390- 
391. 

"  1  Farrand  238.  Randolph's  submission  to 
the  Committee  on  Detail  granted  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary  Jurisdiction  extending  to 
cases  of  national  revenue,  impeachment  of 
national  officers,  and  questions  which  Involve 
the  national  peace  and  harmony.  These  are 
very  general  categories, 

"These  altered  provisions  stated  that  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  national  Judiciary  shall 
extend  to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress  an<f»to  other  questions  Involving 
national  peace  and  harmony.  2  Farrand  39, 
46. 

"The  Committee  on  Detail,  which  single- 
handedly  drafted  the  Judiciary  Article,  was 
composed  of  five  members.  They  were  Oliver 
Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  Nathanlal  Gorham 
of  Massachusetts,  Edmund  Randolph  of  Vir- 
ginia, John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  and 
James  Wilson  of  Permsylvanla. 

''See  Barry.  Afr.  Rutledge  of  South  Caro- 
lina 335-336  (1942).  Barry's  work  Is  the  sole 
sDurce  of  any  of  the  writings  of  John  Rut- 
ledge, which  to  this  day  remain  in  Phila- 
delphia unpublished, 

'-2  Farrand  132-133,  146,  157,  173. 

*  2  Farrand  146-147,  In  this  draft  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  Tribunal  Is  extended 
to  all  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the 
general  Legislature,  to  the  impeachment  of 
officers,  and  to  such  other  cases  as  the  na- 
tional legislature  may  assign,  as  involving 
the  national  peace  and  harmony,  (Here  listed 
revenue  cases,  disputes  between  citizens  of 
different  states,  disputes  Involving  citizens  of 
other  countries,  and  cases  of  admiralty  Juris- 
diction,) The  draft  goes  on  and  states  that 
the  Jurisdiction  shall  be  appellate  only  un- 
less the  legislature  makes  it  original.  The 


legislature  in  addition  was  granted  authority 
to  organize  the  Jurisdiction. 

•»2  Farrand  173.  There  are  no  records  o! 
what  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  on 
Detail  were  or  why  these  qualifications  were 
added. 

^'2  Farrand  177. 

"Farrand  186-187.  The  position  of  this 
clause  allowing  Congress  to  assign  Jurisdic- 
tion to  lower  courts  coming  immediately  after 
the  exception  and  regulation  clause  could 
be  construed  as  evidencing  an  intent  to  allow 
Congress  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  re- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court  of  some  appellate 
cases  if  it  desired  and  assign  these  cases  to 
lower  federal  courts.  There  were  reasons  why 
Congress  might  find  such  a  power  useful 
which  came  out  during  the  ratification  de- 
bates. See  parts  2  and  3.  infra. 

»-'2  Farrand  430-431. 

"  Compare  2  Farrand  425,  where  the  Jour- 
nel  states  It  was  an  amendment  and  2  Far- 
rand 432  where  Madison's  minutes  state  there 
was  a  motion  to  Insert  this  phrase. 

■•■'  Prof.  Ratner  puts  great  stress  on  this  re- 
jected phrase.  He  argues  "Its  passage  would 
have  given  Congress  plenary  control  over  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Had  the  Convention  desired  to  give  Congress 
such  power,  the  reasonable  course  would  have 
been  to  adopt  the  unequivocal  language  of 
the  amendment  in  place  of  the  more  am- 
biguous phrasing  of  the  Committee's  draft," 
Rather,  note  7  supra,  at  173.  But  this  over- 
looks that  the  lower  federal  courts  also  exer- 
cise Judicial  power  while  their  very  existence 
and  total  Jurisdiction  at  the  same  time  de- 
pends on  Congressional  action.  U.S.  Const,. 
Art.  III.  sec.  1.  If  this  rejected  amendment 
means  that  Congress  cannot  restrict  the 
Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction,  It  also 
means  It  cannot  refuse  to  vest  the  same  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  in  the  lower  Federal  Courts, 

In  addition  the  defeat  of  this  proposal 
could  have  been  motivated  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  superfluous  as  Congress  already 
had  control  over  the  judicial  power,  through 
the  Exception  and  Regulation  Clause. 

""See  Warren,  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  214  (1925),  where  the  distinction  Is 
made  that  authority  to  control  Jurisdiction 
does  not  Include  authority  to  control  judicial 
power.  See  also  United  States  v.  Klein,  80 
U.S.  128  (1872).  See  also  the  first  printed 
draft  of  the  Judiciary  Article  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Ctommlttee  on  Detail,  sec,  1  of 
which  vests  the  Judicial  Power  while  sec.  3 
speaks  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
2  Farrand  186. 

^  It  of  course  can  be  argued  that  the 
Founders  were  extremely  naive.  Authority  to 
prevent  cases  from  being  heard  can  be  an 
effective  control  of  the  Judicial  power  How- 
ever It  is  possible  that  the  Founders  realized 
this  and  felt  that  the  limitation  of  Congress' 
Jurisdictional  power  to  that  of  making  only 
exceptions  and  regulations  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard.  Or  possibly  they  believed 
Congress  would  act  rationally  and  there 
would  be  no  problem. 

^•^Mr.  Johnson  of  N.Y.  when  debating  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  1789  on  the 
merits  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  argued.  "Under 
the  old  form  of  Government,  Congress  had 
no  compelling  Judiciary:  no  power  of  revers- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  State  Judges;  but  it 
Is  contended  that  they  have,  or  ought  to 
have  more  under  the  present  system.  It  Is 
allowed,  sir,  that  0>ngress  shall  have  the 
power  In  the  fullest  extent,  to  correct,  re- 
verse, or  affirm  any  decree  of  a  State  court: 
and  assuredly  the  Supreme  Court  will  ex- 
ercise this  power".  1  Annals  of  the  Con- 
gress 814  (1834). 

••Charles  Warren,  after  reviewing  all  the 
records  of  the  First  Congress  concludes  that 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  was  Itself  a  com- 
promise between  these  two  groups.  Warren. 
New  Light  on  the  History  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  37  Harv.  L,  Rev.  49,  at  54  ( 1923 ) . 

John  Jay,  In  a  charge  to  a  federal  grand 


Jury  in  1790.  mentions  the  great  difficulty 
in  balancing  the  judicial  power  between 
state  and  federal  government.  He  considered 
It  a  continuing  task,  which  would  be  embar- 
rassing, and  ardous  3  Ccrre-^ponding  and 
Public  Papers  of  John  Jay  390-391  (Johnston 
ed,,  1891).  If  It  was  to  be  a  continuing  task, 
we  can  assume  the  Framers  would  have 
meant  for  Congress  to  do  the  balancing  in 
the  future. 

Gouverneur  Morris  believed  the  Ju(jlclal 
article  to  be  equivocal,  but  states  that  It 
passed  without  cavil,  3  Sparks.  Life  and 
writings  of  Gouverneur  Morris  323    (1832). 

Barry  in  his  blograpny  of  Rutledge,  reasons 
from  the  study  of  the  changes  in  the  drafts 
of  the  Judiciary  Article  by  the  Committee 
on  Detail  that  Rutledge  whom  hf  credits 
with  a  large  part  of  t.he  responsibility  for 
these  changes,  deliberately  decided  not  to 
define  the  authority  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
loo  carefully,  Barry,  note  27  supra,  at  350. 
If  true,  this  may  have  l>een  from  a  desire  not 
to  arouse  any  strong  emotions  at  that  time 
and  leave  to  later,  the  working  out  of  juris- 
diction. 

"Among  the  non-signers  were  Ellsworth 
an(a  Randolph  of  the  Committee  on  Detail, 

*'  Richard  Henry  Lee  reported  that  so 
many  members  of  the  ContlnentBl  Congress 
were  also  delegates  to  the  Con.'iitutlonal 
Convention  that  only  five  states  were  repre- 
sented In  Congre,ss  that  summer  8  Letters  of 
Members  of  the  Continental  Congi"is  643 
(Burnett  ed.  19361. 

"33  Journal  of  the  Continental  Congress 
487-548  (1936):  MeJancton  Smiths'  Mir.utes 
of  Debates  on  the  New  Constitution,  64  Col. 
L.R,  26  (1964). 

"  U.S.  Constitution.  Art.  VII, 

"Jury  trial  In  criminal  cases  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  US,  Const,,  art.  Ill,  sec,  2  para, 
3.  No  appeals  were  customary  In  criminal 
trials  In  Colonial  times, 

•■"'This  appears  to  be  one  important  reason 
why  some  of  the  delegates  to  the  Convention 
opposed  this  clause.  See  Luther  Martin,  The 
Ma'vland  Journrl,  March  21.  1788,  repro- 
duced In  Ford.  Essays  on  the  Confiitution 
362  (1892)  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Ford, 
Essays):  Eldrldee  Gerry.  The  New  York 
Journel,  April  10,  1788,  In  Ford,  Esaays  131. 
For  criticism  of  Luther  Martin's  stand  on 
this  issue,  see  Oliver  Ellsworth.  The  Mary, 
land  Journel  Feb  29.  1788  In  Ford,  Essays, 
185 

"This  statement  Is  partially  conflrm.ed  by 
George  Washington.  In  discussing  In  a  letter 
In  1788,  why  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  was 
not  Included  In  the  Constitution,  Wash- 
ington said:  ".  ,  ,  It  was  only  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  a  mode  which  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fixed  modes  of  any  of  the  states. 
that  Induced  the  Convention  to  leave  It,  as  a 
matter  of  future  adjustment"  29  Writings 
of  Washington  478-479  (19441 , 

"'Federalist  :::81,  T''.e  Frdrrali'f  Papers, 
^upra  n,  14,  at  490 

**  It  can  be  argued  that  the  Seventh 
.Amendment  acts  to  completely  repeal  C<in- 
gress'  authority  under  .^rt  III  to  regulate 
appeals  as  to  the  review  of  facts.  But  the 
terms  of  the  Seventh  Amendment  would  still 
leave  open  the  right  of  Congress  to  restrict 
appellate  review  of  facts  to  something  le.'is 
than  the  extent  historically  exercised  by 
common  law  courts.  In  fact  In  the  Judiciary 
.\ct  of  1789.  Congress  did  so  limit  factual  re- 
views of  state  court  ca.ses  by  narrowing 
grounds  for  reversal  to  those  errors  which 
were  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  record  only 
Act  of  Sept,  24    1789,  ch   20.  sec,  25,  1  Stat   85 

"■"I  perceive  at  present  no  Impediment 
to  the  establishment  of  an  appeal  from  the 
State  courts  to  the  sutwrdlnate  national 
tribunals  and  many  advantages  attending 
the  power  of  doing  it  may  be  Imagined  It 
would  diminish  the  motives  to  the  multi- 
plication of  federal  courts  and  would  admit 
of  arrangements  calculated  to  contract  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Th  B  State  tribunals  may  then  be  left  with  a 
mcjre   entire    charge   of   federal    causes    and 
,  In  most  cases  In  which   they  may 
deemed  proper.  Instead  of  being  carried 
the  Supreme  Court  may  be  made   from 
State   courts   to   district   courts   of  the 
Federalist  ir82.  The  Federalist  Papers, 
,>ra  n.  14.  at  495. 
Federalist  irSl,  ibid  .  at  486. 
Federalist  C80.  ihid  at  481.  George  Wash- 
I  ton,  who  never  violated  his  oath  not  to 
ulge  what  went  on  at  the  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  was  not  reticent  In  endorsing 
views  of  others  concerning  what  the  new 
stltutlon   meant.   He  was  quick   to  rec- 
end  the  Federalist  as  a  true  picture  of 
Constitution.  29  Writings  oj  Washington. 
]  rra  n.  29.  at  323-324.  404,  466. 
The  New  Haven  Gazette,  Dec.  4.  1788.  In 
Foid.  Essays,  supra  n.  44.  at  235. 

The  Neu-  Haven  Gazette,  Dec.  25,  1788,  in 
Fotd.  Essays.  241. 

The  Connecticut  Conrant,  Dec.  lo.  1787. 
''ord  Essays,  165. 

Noah  Webster,  An  Examination,  Oct.  10. 

in   Ford.  Pamphlets  on   the  Constitu- 

53-54    (1888)    (hereafter  referred  to  as 

Fo^d.    Pamphlets);    Alexander    Hansen,    Re- 

ks  on  the  Proposed  Plan  In  Ford,  Pam- 

'ts  238.  While  these  two  writers  and  sev- 

others  soon  to  be  referred  to  were  not 

he  Convention  that  drafted  the  Const itu- 

their  statements  may  shed  some  light 

what  those  present  Intended.  They  were 

•ontact  with  many  of  the  Framers  durlne 

period. 

Lee,    IV   Letters    of   a   Federal    Framer, 
12.  1787.  In  Ford.  Pamphlets,  311. 

2  ElUot,  Debates  in  the  State  Conventions 
-128  (2nd  ed.  18361  (hereafter  referred 
as   Elliot)     (Massachusetts   Convention); 

(New  Yrrk  Convention);  3  Elliot  515, 
"glnla  Co:iventir,i!  i , 

"There  are  other  cases  in   which  It  will 
necessary,   and   will    not   Congress  better 
reg'aate  them   as  they  arise   from   time   to 
tlmt.  than  could  have  been  done  by  the  con- 
'  Besides,  If  the  regulations  shall  be 
with   inconvenience,  the  Congress 
alter  them  as  soon  as  discovered.  But 
thing  done  In  convention  must  remain 
terable  but  by  the  power  of  the  citizens 
e  United  States  at  large  "  2  Elliot  458. 

3  Elliot  492.  Prof.  Hart  advances  an  argu- 
me!  t   which   almost   verbatim  parallels  that 

I'atrlck  Henry.  Hart  and  Wechsler.  supra 
at  1365. 
3  Elliot  500. 

3  Elliot  504.  This  expression  of  a  belief  In 

mlted  Congressional  power,  subject  only 

popular  control.  In  the  area  of  Supreme 

appellate    jurisdiction    is    extremelv 

slgi^flcant.  U  the  strongest  believer  of  Judl- 

independence  In  U.S.   history   acknowl- 

large  legislative  power,  the  claim  to 

power  must  have  been  very  strong  in- 
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5  Elliot  508 

Elliot  487.  490. 
Letter   of  October    IR.   1787.  Pord,  Pam- 
phlets supra  n.  55.  at  275.  Randolph  expresses 
in  this  letter  that  Virginia  will  be  suc- 
ul   in  introducing  an   amendment  that 
would  limit  and  define  the  Judicial  power. 
J     Elliot     519.     Randolph     desired     that 
be  passed  Constitutionally  for- 
ng  appeals  of  Jury  verdicts  and  appeals 
lall  amounts  and  not  leaving  it  to  the 
Irtue"  of  Congress.  3  Elliot  552. 
Elliot  164. 

Elliot   157    (appeals   should  be  limited 
es  of  great  Importance);  161  (Congress 
make  such  regulations  as  will  secure  the 
lib  irty  of  the  people");  164  (appeals  should 
legulated  so  not  to  b«  oppressive);    161 
could  require  Juries  In  the  8u- 
Court   on   appeal).   Besides  Richard 
Spaght,  William  Davie,  participated  In  this 
disc  jsslon  of  the  appellate  power.  Both  had 
"-'  at  Philadelphia. 
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^  I  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus 
King  supra  n.  16,  at  306. 

"'Ibid.,  307. 

^'Farrand,  Framing  of  the  Constitution 
127-129    (1913). 

"'■  Charter  of  Connecticut  (1663). 

•-Charter  of  Delaware,  art.  7  (1701).  See 
Leu-ts  V.  Hazel,  4  Harrington  470,  478  (1847) 
(act  of  assembly  having  embraced  subject 
everything  left  out  excluded  from  appellate 
jurisdiction) , 

"'Charter  of  Oeorgia  (1732),  Compare 
Oeorgla  Constitution  of  1776,  art.  XL  which 
guarantees  appeals  in  all  cases  with  no  men- 
tion of  legislative  control.  However,  the  '"ap- 
peal" consisted  only  in  a  new  Jury  trial  from 
which  no  appeal  was  allowed. 

"'Georgia  Constltu'ion  of  1789,  art  III, 
sec.  2  and  3. 

^Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Chap  1. 
art.  Ill  (1780). 

""  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  Part  II 
1 1784) .  Compare  Commission  for  New  Hamp- 
shire (1680),  which  guaranteed  an  appeal  to 
the  King  of  England  If  the  Judgment  was 
for  more  th.an  50  pounds. 

"Frame  of  Government  of  Pennsylvania, 
art.  V,  art.  XVII  (1682). 

'"Rhode  Island  Charter   (1663). 

'•North  Carolina  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tion of  1669,  arts.  62,  63,  66. 

•"Maryland  Constitution  (1776)  (art.  L VI 
establishes  a  Court  of  Appeal);  South  Caro- 
lina Constitution  (1776)  (No  provision  for  a 
Supreme  Court  in  Constin-.tlon) ;  Vermont 
Constitution  (1777i  (.sec  XXI  allows  the 
legislature  to  grant  additional  powers  to  the 
supreme  court) . 

•''New  Jersey  Constitution,  art,  IX  (1776). 

"^New  York  Constitution,  art.  Ill  XXXII 
11777). 

'■'Articles  of  Confederation,  art.  IX  (1777). 

'3  Blacks--i:,e.  Commentaries,  ♦  411, 

■  ■  "?  T.R    78.  100  Eng,  Rep.  465   (K,B,.  1789), 

••'  3  Blackstone.  Commentaries,  chap  25 
Pn:>ceedlngs  In  the  Nature  of  Appeals  •  402- 
411. 

■"27  Ehz.,  c.  8.  1585  (appeal  court  changed 
fr,'m  Parliament  to  E.xchequer) ;  32  Hen.  VIII. 
:.  30.  1540  (colorless  appeals  disallowed)-  8 
Hen.  VI,  c.  12.  c.  15.  1429  (Jus-.lccs  permitted 
to  a.mend  appeal  records):  14  Edw.  ni.  c.  6, 
1340  mo  appeal  amulled  by  copvlng  mis- 
take). See  also  statutes  cited  In  3  Blackstone, 
op   cit. 

"  "The  complete  organization  of  the  Judi- 
cial Department  was  left  by  che  Constitution 
to  the  ulterior  a.Tangement  of  Congress,  You 
■.vll!  be  pleased  therefore  to  let  a  supreme 
regard  for  equal  Justice  and  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  cltizeiw  be  visible  m  all  your 
proceedings  on  chat  Important  subject."  30 
Wrxtingi  of  Washington  304  (Fltzpatrlck  ed 
1944) 

"•In  the  Senate,  serving  on  the  .Judiciary 
Commltteo,  seve-^  of  ten  members.  Plnckney. 
Ellsworth.  Davie.  Few.  Paters<-»i-i,  Strong  and 
Wingate  had  been  at  Philadelphia. 

"The  ha.id-ATltlng  of  sees,  10  through  23 
of  the  original  Draft  Bill  Is  that  of  Ellsworth, 
Warren,  supra  n,  39,  at  50.  See  also  Maclay. 
Skf^tche;  of  Debate  in  thr  First  Senate  90 
>1880i  A  here  Maclav  refers  to  the  Judiciary 
Bill  as  a  child  of  Ellsworth 

"  Warren,  supra,  n.  39.  at  57. 

"Ibid,  68.  See  n.  H.  supra.  Justice  Story 
shared  this  view.  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee 
1  Wheat.  (U5.)  304.  at  323  (1816). 

"The  final  Judiciary  Act  severely  limited 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  and  circuit 
courts.  See  part  5.  infra.  In  the  20  years  fol- 
lowing 1789.  Congress  vested  the  state  courts 
with  a  large  variety  of  cases;  Including  suits 
by  the  United  States  for  penalties,  suits  to 
recover  custom  duties,  prosecutions  of 
crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  taxa- 
tion actions.  Warren,  supra  n.  39.  at  n.  49,  70. 
In  1801,  Congress  granted  Jurisdiction  to  the 
lower  federal  courts  to  hear  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
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the  United  States.  Act  of  Feb.  13,  1801,  chap. 
4,  sec.  11.  2  Stat.  92.  This  Jurisdictional  grant 
was  almost  Immediately  repealed.  Act  of 
March  8,  1802,  chap.  8,  sec.  1,  2  Stat.  132. 

"Maclay,  supra  n.  90,  at  103-104.  Maclay 
voted  against  the  bill  because  he  believed  It 
took  too  much  power  away  from  the  states. 
Maclay,  op.  cit.  95,  112. 

'  1  Annals  of  Congress.  1789-1790  798-799. 
Smiths"  argument  Is  extremely  relevant  In 
the  consideration  on  policy  grounds  of  a 
bUl  limiting  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction.  He 
mentions  the  necessity  of  uniformity  at  de- 
cision, the  necessity  of  a  single  authority  to 
collect  and  focus  decisions,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  state  obstruction  of  Federal  policy.  He 
also  concedes  the  great  dtinger  of  Supreme 
Court  control  of  state  court  decisions  and 
it.s  potentiality  for  the  sapping  of  the  Fed- 
eral system. 
«  Ibid.  799. 

""  Ibid.  802-803,  817,  819. 
"  /bid  818. 

"The  right  of  Congress  to  grant  to  the 
Supreme  Court  appellate  power  remained 
under  heavy  attack  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
In  1815,  the  Virginia  Court  of  appeals  held 
section  25  unconstitutional.  On  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Covut,  this  decision  was  re- 
versed. Martin  v.  Hunters  Lessee,  supra,  n. 
92.  During  his  long  discussion  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Article  and  Judiciary  Act,  Justice  Story 
said  at  326-327:  ""Hence  Ita  powers  [the  Con- 
stitution's) are  expressed  In  general  terms, 
leaving  to  the  legislature,  from  time  to  time 
to  adopt  Its  own  means  to  effectuate  legiti- 
mate objects  and  motild  and  model  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  as  Its  own  wisdom,  and  the 
public  interest  should  require". 

To  this  day,  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass 
sec.  25  13  Infrequently  questioned.  It  Is  now 
well  established,  however  that  such  author- 
ity was  Intended  by  the  Framers.  See  Thayer, 
The  Origin  and  Scope  of  the  American  Doc- 
trine of  Constitutional  Law  in  Legal  Essays 
I  (1908):  Beard,  The  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Constitution  (1912). 

Absent  sec,  25,  Supreme  Court  power  to 
declare  state  laws  Unconstitutional,  which  Is 
completely  without  specific  Constitutional 
foundation,  would  also  be  without  statutory 
justiflcatlon.  Sec.  25,  a  slim  enough  thread 
on  which  to  base  the  holding  of  Martin  v. 
Hunters  Lessee,  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able to  Justice  Story.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
this  case  would  even  have  arisen  without 
sec.  25.  If  It  had,  Martin  v.  Hunters  Lessee 
would  surely  have  gone  the  other  way  If 
only  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  based  on  a 
fear  of  state  nullification  and  possible  sub- 
sequent dissolution  of  the  Union.  Because 
Story  could  point  to  Congressional  action  that 
he  was  upholding,  the  states  would  concen- 
trate their  attack  on  the  decision  on  Congress 
and  not  on  the  Court. 

'  ■'  A  reading  of  the  debates  In  the  House 
gives  this  impression.  See  1  Annals  of  Con- 
gress, supra,  n.  95,  at  781-834,  In  the  Senate 
a  similar  atmosphere  prevailed.  Maclay,  su- 
pra, n.  90,  89-111. 

'  '  Warren  believed  that  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  First  Congress  restricted 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  a  more  drastic 
and  extreme  manner  than  even  their  op- 
ponents had  advocated.  Warren,  supra,  n.  39. 
at  102. 

'•»Sec.  1  set  the  number  of  Justices  to  sit 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  number  required 
for  a  quorum,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Court;  sec.  7  empowered  both 
the  circuit  courts  and  Supreme  Court  to  ap- 
point clerks;  sec.  8  required  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  the  district  Judges  to  take 
an  enumerated  oath;  sec.  13  required  In  cer- 
tain cases  a  Jury  In  the  Supreme  Court  and 
granted  appellate  Jurisdiction  "In  the  cases 
herein  after  specially  provided";  sec.  14 
granted  the  district  court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  habeas  corpus  power;  sec.  15  author- 
ized all  courts  to  require  books  and  writings 


of  the  parties  to  be  brought  Into  court;  sec. 
17  grants  all  courts  rule  making  and  con- 
tempt powers:  sec.  22  specifies  appellate  pow- 
er for  the  circuit  court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  and  sets  time  limits  for  appeals;  sec. 
23  authorizes  costs  to  be  assessed  by  the 
circuit  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court;  sec. 
26  provides  for  Jury  trial  of  damages  In  all 
courts;  sec.  24  provides  reversal  procedures 
for  both  the  circuit  courts  and  the  Supreme 
Court;  sec.  27  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  marshals  for  all  courts;  sec.  30  provides 
that  modes  of  proof  for  all  the  courts  be  the 
same. 

In  April,  1802,  Congress  amended  sec.  1 
by  abolishing  the  August  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  requiring  all  appeals  to  be 
delayed  until  February,  1803.  Act  of  April  29, 
1802,  chap.  31,  sec.  1,  2  stat.  156.  This  action 
was  probably  the  most  extreme  historically 
under  the  Exception  and  Regulation  power, 
involving  a  complete  foreclosure  of  all  ap- 
peals for  nearly  one  year. 

'••Act  of  Sept.  24,  1789,  ch.  20,  sec.  22,  1 
Stat.  84.  (This  Act  wUl  be  hereafter  referred 
to  as  The  Judlclarj'  Act.) 

'  •*  See  Plunkett,  A  Concise  History  of  the 
Common  Law  202  (1948).  The  Act  of  Feb.  6, 
1889,  ch.  113,  sec.  e,  25  Stat.  655  permitted 
an  appeal  for  capital  convictions  only.  In 
United  States  v.  More,  7  U.S.  (3  Cranch)  159 
(1805) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  could 
not  review  a  dismissal  of  an  indictment  l)e- 
cause  no  such  procedure  was  authorized  by 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

'  ■=  The  Judiciary  Act,  sec.  14,  1  Stat.  81.  The 
availability  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
limited  to  persons  In  custody  under  or  by 
color  of  the  authority  of  the  U.S.,  or  com- 
mitted for  trial  before  some  court  of  the 
same,  or  needed  in  a  U.S.  court  to  testify. 
See  Ex  parte  Bolivian,  8  U.S.  (4  Cranch)  75 
(1807)  where  the  Constitutionality  of  sec.  14 
was  challenged.  Marshall  rejected  an  argu- 
ment that  the  habeas  corpus  power  was 
analogous  to  the  mandamus  power  held  Un- 
constitutional ^n  Marbury  v.  Madison.  He 
also  rejected  an  assertion  that  the  habeas 
corpus  authority  was  not  something  sepa- 
rate but  was  auxiliary  to  powers  granted  In 
other  sections  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  and  as 
the  Supreme  Court  had  no  such  powers  to 
which  this  could  attach,  it  had  no  habeas 
corpus  right  at  all. 

The  proviso  clause  of  section  14  could 
arguably  be  Interpreted  to  forbid  habeas 
corpus  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  after 
conviction.  In  1833,  Congress  extended  habeas 
corpus  to  persons  confined  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  federal  court.  Act  of  March  2 
1833.  ch.  57,  sec.  7,  4  Stat.  634. 
'"£x  Parte  Bollman  op.  cit.,  at  96-97. 
■"■Minor  crimes  and  offenses  against  the 
U.S.,  admiralty  actions,  actions  for  penalties 
under  the  laws  of  the  U.S.,  suits  at  common 
law  when  the  U.S.  was  plaintiff,  suits  against 
vice-counsels  of  foreign  countries,  and  actions 
in  tort  by  aliens.  The  Judiciary  Act,  sec.  9, 
1  Stat.  76. 

"■•The  Judiciary  Act,  sec.  22,  1  Stat.  84. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  changed  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1803,  ch.  40,  sec,  2,  2  Stat.  244 
which  made  these  cases  capable  of  appellate 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  if  the  $2000 
amount  in  sec.  22  was  met.  But  see  United 
States  V.  Mourse.  31  U.S.  (6  Pet.)  470  (1832). 
"»The  Judiciary  Act,  sees.  21,  22,  1  Stat. 
83-84. 

""  Authority  to  hear  as  an  original  matter 
cases  where  the  U.S.  was  plaintiff,  suits  by 
aliens,  and  diversity  suits  were  conciurently 
granted  to  the  state  courts,  the  district 
courts,  and  the  circuit  courts  by  the  Act.  See 
The  Judiciary  Act,  sees.  9,  11,  1  Stat.  76.  78-79. 

'"  There  was  no  allowance  of  appeal  for 
federal  crimes  tried  originally  In  the  circuit 
courts.  See  text  accompanying  nn.  102-104 
supra. 

'"See  nn.  55.  69  supra.  In  1925  Congress 
finally  removed  the  requirement  of  a  Juris- 


dictional amount  on  appeal.  Act  of  Feb.  13, 
1925,  ch,  229,  sec,  240,  43  Stat.  938-939, 

"*Sec.  25  allowed  appeals  of  state  court 
decisions  only  in  the  so  called  federal  ques- 
tion cases.  Diversity  was  not  considered  a 
federal  question.  The  Judiciary  Act,  sec.  25, 
1  Stat.  85.  Today  the  limit  is  810,000,  and 
those  cases  under  this  figure  are  still  un- 
appealable unless  the  appellant  alleges  a 
separate  Federal  question  ground. 

'"The  Northwest  Ordinance  had  been 
enacted  imder  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
It  was  carried  forward  by  the  First  Congress 
1  Stat.  50  (1789) .  In  Clarke  v.  Bazadone  5  U  S 
(1  Cranch)  212  (1803)  the  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  a  writ  of  error  from  the  general 
court  of  the  Territory.  The  court  held  that 
no  appeal  was  authorized  as  Congress  had 
not  so  specified  In  the  Judiciary  Act,  even 
though  to  deny  the  appeal  was  against  'ac- 
tual Justice"". 

"» An  appeal  historically  allowed  review  of 
both  law  and  facts  while  a  writ  of  error  wa.s 
restricted  to  questions  of  law.  This  again  re- 
flects Congressional  awareness  of  some  of 
criticism  directed  at  the  Judicial  power  dur- 
ing ratification.  See  nn.  44.  45  supra. 

This  restriction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shovild  be  compared  with  the  lack  of  a  sim- 
ilar restriction  on  review  by  the  circuit 
courts  In  admiralty  cases.  The  Judlclarv  Act. 
sec.  21,  1  Stat.  83. 

The  Seventh  Amendment  precludes  appel- 
late review  of  facts  beyond  common  law 
standards  In  Jury  cases.  Sec.  22  extends  this 
and  precludes  factual  review  of  equity  cases 
and  admiralty  libels. 

"9  The  Judiciary  Act.  sec.  25.  1  Stat.  85. 
"'  See  Ratner,  supra,  n.  7,  at  185  for  an  ex- 
planation how  these  two  holdings  deny  to 
the  party  who  lost  on  the  Issue  his  rights 
under  federal  law  or  the  Constitution.  This 
losing  party  was  entitled  to  no  review  of  his 
claim  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  Sec.  25. 

"^In  1914  Congress  finally  granted  to  the 
Court  authority  in  these  situations.  Act  of 
Dec.  23,  1914.  chap.  2.  38  Stat.  790.  Prof.  Rat- 
ner traces  the  events  leading  up  to  this  ac- 
tion. Ratner,  op.  cit.  187-188.  N.Y.  had  de- 
clared Its  state  workmens  compensation  law 
Unconstitutional  and  review  to  the  Supreme 
Court  was  foreclosed  by  the  descendant  of 
sec.  25.  Congress  under  public  pressure  real- 
izes that  sec.  26  left  the  state  courts  too 
much  Constitutional  interpretation  power. 
"»  See  n.  115  and  accompanying  text,  supra. 
'-■'Which  if  the  state  court  favored  the 
federal  claim,  would  result  in  no  appeal  in 
the  case. 

'-''  See  Crowell  v.  Randall.  10  Peters  368 
(1836);  Menard  v.  Aspasila,  5  Peters  505 
(1831);  Jackson  v.  Lamphire,  3  Peters  280 
(1830). 

'^  Ellsworth  and  Paterson  were  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
together  were  largely  responsible  for  the  first 
draft  of  the  bill.  See  nn.  89,  90  supra;  Warren 
supra,  n.  39,  at  50.  Wilson  also  played  some 
part  in  the  Judiciary  Act  debates'  Maclav, 
The  Journal  of  William  Maclay  98  (1928). 
Both  Ellsworth  and  Wilson  were  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Detail.  See  n.  26.  supra 
'-^3  U.S.  (3Dall.)  321  (1796). 
'^The  opinion  In  WUcart  v.  Dauchy  ap- 
parently was  wTltten  In  deciding  a  previous 
case  with  a  slightly  different  fact  situation 
This  case,  Pinado  v,  Bemed,  was  not  re- 
ported because  of  the  absence  of  the  court  re- 
porter. It  Involved  a  petition  for  review  from 
an  admiralty  decision  below  and  the  ques- 
tion was  primarily  one  of  statutory  interpre- 
tation of  the  Judiciary  Act.  The  appellant 
argued  that  sec.  21  and  sec.  22  of  the  Act 
taken  together  authorized  an  appeal  in  ad- 
mlrallty  rases  while  the  appellee  contended 
that  sec.  22  must  be  read  alone  and  only  a 
writ  of  error  was  permitted.  See  3  U.S.  (3 
Dall.)  325.  Wiscart  v.  Dauchy  Involves  a  re- 
view of  an  equity  decision  which  clearly  was 
limited  by  sec.  22  .o  a  writ  of  error.  The  dis- 


senting opinion  of  Justice  WUson  refers  only 
to  the  admiralty  case. 

'^'3  U.S.  (3  Dall)  327.  This  statement  by 
the  drafter  of  the  Judiciary  Act  and  the 
Judiclarj-  Article  expresses  a'belief  in  abso- 
lute Congressional  control  over  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  which  If  not  exercised  by  the 
Congress,  completely  shuts  off  appellate  re- 
view in  the  particular  area  It  also  strongly 
negates  the  concept  of  a  Constltutionallv 
vested  app^-^llate  Jurit>dlctloi.  subject  only  to 
limited  Congressional  veto. 

■■*3  U.S.  (3  Dall.)  329. 

'^  Ibid.,  325-326. 

'»■  Ibid.,  326. 

'*'Ibid.,  325.  This  final  statement  of  Wil- 
son's merits  comparison  with  his  answer  at 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  in  1787.  supra 
pg.  24-25,  where  in  response  to  someone  who 
worried  about  the  Supreme  Court  overturning 
Jury  verdicts,  he  gave  the  example  of  admi- 
ralty cases  as  ones  where  Congress  should 
have  the  authority  to  determine  when  a  fac- 
tual appeal  should  be  allowed  or  demed.  See 
discussion  concerning  the  dlfflculty  of  de- 
termining original  intent  for  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  Wllscn's  change  of  op'.nion. 
.supra  pg.  9-10, 

'*'3  U.S.  (3  Dall.  336)    (1797). 

"'  Ibid.,  337, 

^"Ibid.,  at  337,  However  Wilson  also  went 
aloiig  and  Joined  In  Patterson"s  opinion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlreinia  Mr.  President, 
the  distlnpuLslied  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Griffin)  ju.st  made  refer- 
ence to  the  rollcall  vote  of  a  week  ago 
in  which  his  antibusinp  proposal  was  de- 
feated by  just  one  vot*. 

Yesterday,  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Florida,  some  2  million  strong. 
spoke  out  and  expre.^.?ed  their  views  as 
to  compulsory  bu.sing:  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance. 

The  people  of  Florida,  by  a  7.S-perrent 
vote,  went  on  record  as  tellinr  the  pov- 
ernment  of  their  State  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  they  do 
not  approve  of  this  policy  dlctateii  by 
the  Federal  courts  and,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  Washincrtdn.  DC— that 
the  people  of  Florida  do  not  approve,  by 
an  overwhelming  maiority.  of  <;uch  ac- 
tion. 

Mr,  President,  I  cannot  snea'K  for  any 
other  State,  but  I  believe  if  .=uch  a  pro- 
posal were  on  the  ballot  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  the  people  of  Virginia,  likewise, 
by  a  vote  of  7,5  percent,  would  register 
their  di<^approval  of  the  court-dictated 
edicts  on  compul.'^orj"  busing  to  achieve 
an  artificial  racial  balance 

That  minority  of  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  who  supported  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Griffin)  are  in  closer  touch  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  than  are 
the  majority  of  Senators  who  vot^d 
against  his  amendment. 


RECONFIRM  A'nON  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr  President, 
I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  provide  t.hat 
all  Federal  judees  be  .subject  to  recon- 
firmation by  the  Senate  after  a  term  of 
8  years  in  ofSc*. 

Federal  judges  are  appointed  for  life 
They  are  accountable  to  no  one. 

It  is  time  that  we  restored  balance  in 
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Government    by    making    Federal 
jutiges  more  responsible  to  the  people. 

[n  recent  years  the  Federal  courts 
have  assumed  more  and  more  power — 
PC  wer  which  imder  the  Constitution,  was 
re  ier\-ed  to  the  Executive,  the  legislature, 
thj  States,  and  the  people  themselves. 

rhis  misuse  of  power  was  not  envl- 
sicned  by  the  Founders  of  this  Republic. 
I  aelieve  that  It  Is  time  that  the  ju- 
di  lary  be  made,  once  more,  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Government,  rather  than 
(  self-appointed  .^^upervisor  of  nearly 
T>'  aspect  of  our  country's  existence. 
Today,  we  find  the  executive  branch 
the  Supreme  Court  assuming  more 
more  power,  and  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  having  less  and 
Ie5  s  power. 

^rt  of  this  clearly  is  the  fault  of  the 
Ccngress  for  not  facing  its  responsibili- 
tie  5.  But  part  of  the  erosion  of  congres- 
sic  nal  authority  results  from  usurpations 
of  power  by  the  other  branches  of  the 
.■emment. 

Today,  I  believe  we  have  an  Imbalance 
power  as  among  the  three  branches, 
amendment  I  have  proposed  is  di- 
rected to  correcting  part  of  the  Imbal- 
an:^  created  by  unwarranted  Judicial 
assumption  of  power 

If    representative    goverrmient    Is    to 
tinue.  if  our  democratic  processes  are 
have  the  meaning  Intended  by  the 
stltution.  then  this  Imbalance  vcva^t 
be  corrected — and  now. 

have  enormous  respect  for  the  men 
drafted  our  Constitution  184  years 
I  believe  that,  had  the  Supreme 
irt  followed  the  role  desisned  for  it 
those  framers  of  the  Constitution,  an 
amendment  such  as  this  would  be  un- 
ne<  essary. 

.'l  careful  review  of  the  debates  of  the 
Co  istitutlonal  Convention  makes  clear 
several  points. 
Tirst,  the  convention  was  unanimous 
its  desire  that  the  Federal  courts 
hduld  be  an  Independent  branch  of  the 
■ernment.  Thus,  provision  was  made 
lifetime  appointments,  limited  only 
sood  behavior. 
J  econd.  it  is  obvious  that  the  men  who 
drf  fted  the  article  on  the  Judiciary  nev- 
er or  a  moment  Intended  that  the  courts 
shcjuld  attempt  to  act  as  a  legislative 
in  seeking  solutions  to  every  so- 
problem  facing  this  cotmtry.  In  dis- 
cussing the  scope  of  judicial  authority, 
even  the  strongest  of  the  federalists 
suggested  that  the  Federal  courts 
shculd,  or  could,  extend  Federal  law  into 
the  domain  reserved  for  the  States  and 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
Ifhird,  by  specifically  refusing  to  al- 
Congress  the  power  to  remove  Judges 
the  bench,  except  by  the  very  diffl- 
route  of  Impeachment,  the  conven- 
placed  the  disciplining  of  the  courts 
the  hands  of  the  individual  judges, 
the  better  part  of  this  Republic's 
existence,  the  unwritten  canon  of  ju- 
dicial restraint,  as  expressed  by  such 
greit  Justices  as  Holmes.  Brandeis. 
Stoie,  Hughes,  Cardozo.  and  Frank- 
fur  er,  was  one  of  our  most  hallowed  le- 
gal principles. 

Ii  furtherance  of  that  doctrine,  the 
Suf  reme  Court  enunciated  several  rules : 
Th«  Court  refused  to  pass  on  political 
questions;  It  deferred  to  State  common 
law  principles:   It  refused  to  enunciate 


constitutional  rulings,  unless  absolute- 
ly necessary:  it  refu,?ed  to  rule  upon 
moot  questions:  it  deferred  to  a  State's 
interpretation  of  its  own  constitution 
and  statutes:  and  it  strictly  Interpreted 
the  rules  concerning  "standing"  to  bring 
a  lawsuit. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  courts 
have  ignored  or  discarded  each  of  these 
^ise  doctrines.  Now  the  Court,  acting  un- 
der the  premise  that  the  Constitution  is 
whatever  the  judges  say  it  is,  has 
plunged  into  what  its  admirers  like  to  call 
a  "revolution." 

One  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
modem  judiciary  recognized  the  Court's 
unique  position  in  our  eovernmental  ar- 
rangement. Dissenting  in  the  reappor- 
tionment decision.  Baker  against  Carr, 
Mr.  Justice  Fi-ankfurter  stated: 

The  court's  authority— possessed  of  neither 
the  purse  nor  the  sword— ultimately  rests  on 
sustained  public  confidence  In  It6  moral 
.sanction. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  views  on  ju- 
dicial self-restraint,  if  adhered  to,  would 
have  precluded  much  of  the  criticism  suf- 
fered by  the  Court. 

Unfortunatelv.  the  era  of  judicial  self- 
restraint  appears  to  be  over.  The  tragic 
result  of  this  is  that  the  judiciary,  ac- 
coimtable  to  no  one.  has  run  rampant  in 
asserting  Its  authority  over  the  dally  lives 
of  all  Americans. 

It  was  never  intended  that  the  Federal 
judiciary  should  have  the  power  to  re- 
write the  Constitution.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  one  of  the  great  activists  of  the 
Court,  stated  that.  "It  is  a  Constitution 
we  are  expounding."  He  did  not  use  the 
word  "expanding." 

I  believe,  a.-^  did  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo — 
That  Justices  are  not  commissioned  to  make 
and  unmake  ru:es  at  pleasure,  in  accordance 
•*1th  changing  vle-A-s  of  expediency  or  wis- 
dom. 

I  believe,  as  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
asserted,  that  the  Court  should  not  re- 
pudiate "the  experience  of  our  whole  past 
in  asserting  destructively  novel  judicial 
power." 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  asserted  that  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  mu.st  be  careful  not 
to  let  the  Coa'^titution  become  the  mere 
i>arti.san  of  their  own  .'^et  of  ethical  or 
economic  principles. 

If  the  Justices  are  permitted  to  sub- 
stitute their  personal  .sense  of  justice  for 
rules  of  law.  the  reign  of  law  will  end, 
Mr.  Cardozo  noted,  and  the  rule  of  benev- 
olent despots  will  begin. 

Is  not  that  about  where  we  find  our- 
selves today? 

Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the  dan- 
ger of  government  by  men  rather  than 
by  laws  when  he  counseled : 

In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be  heard 
of  confidence  In  man.  but  bind  him  down 
from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President.  I  like  that  quotation 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  so  much  that  I 
want  to  read  it  again: 

In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  in  man.  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution. 

Our  constitutional  system  Is  based  up- 
on a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. But  it  Is  a  logical  inconsistency  and 
a  social  impossibility  for  every  individual 


to  have  unlimited  rights  against  all  other 
individuals. 

Only  with  the  restraint  of  law  impar- 
tially applied,  can  there  be  justice,  tran- 
quility, welfare,  and  freedom  for  all.  And 
respect  for  the  law  in  a  democracy  is  a 
respect  for  justice,  tranquility,  welfare, 
and  freedom. 

In  recent  times,  however,  we  find  that 
respect  for  the  law  has  been  eroded. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  decline  of  respect  for  law  and 
order  has  been  the  recent  trend  of  de- 
cisions rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Too  often  the  hallmark  of  the  modem 
court  has  been  the  voice  of  power,  not 
the  voice  of  reason. 

Listen  to  a  recent  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan: 

This  court  can  Increase  respect  for  the 
Constitution  only  If  It  rigidly  respects  the 
Umltatlona  which  the  Constitution  places 
upon  It  (the  Court). 

The  court-created  revolution  which 
began  in  the  Supreme  Court  has  per- 
meated the  lower  Federal  courts.  The 
flagrant  abuse  of  injunctive  powers  of 
Federal  district  judges,  has  grown  over 
the  last  few  years  to  the  point  where,  in 
each  section  of  our  cotmtry  the  daily 
lives  of  the  citizens  are  subject  to  regu- 
lations by  single  Federal  district  judges. 

These  men  have,  in  many  cases,  ar- 
rogantly assumed  unto  themselves  the 
prerogatives  of  lords  of  the  middle  ages. 
Nothing  In  our  system  at  present  exists 
to  control  these  judges.  Their  passions 
of  the  moment  are  totally  unrestrained, 
even  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  fellow 
judges. 

In  case  after  case,  local  Federal  district 
judges  have  taken  it  upon' themselves  to 
intervene  in  areas  set  aside  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  State  and  local  action.  They 
have  interfered  with  the  operation  of 
.schools  and  universities.  They  have  set 
forth  detailed  regulations  for  the  admin- 
i.stration  of  State  penal  facilities;  they 
have  dictated  to  local  school  boards,  and 
in  some  areas,  they  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  local  governing  bodies 
should  make  appropriations  of  moneys 
for  projects  which  the  judges  feel  are 
necessary. 

Only  recently  a  Federal  court  ordered 
a  State  to  forego  the  election  of  local  of- 
ficers— even  when  this  issue  never  had 
been  presented  to  the  court  by  any  of  the 
parties  involved. 

One  Federal  judge  has  ordered  the  con- 
solidation of  the  school  systems  of  two 
''ounties  and  one  city. 

Unless  this  decision  is  reversed,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  judicial  enforcement  of  to- 
tal mergers  of  cities  and  counties? 

No  one  has  expressed  the  problem  of 
the  Judiciary  better  than  former  Justice 
Harlan,  dissenting  in  the  decision  which 
overturned  both  State  and  Federal  wel- 
fare residency  laws,  when  he  stated: 

Today's  decision.  It  seems  to  me,  reflects  to 
an  unusual  degree,  the  current  notion  that 
this  Court  possesses  a  peculiar  wisdom  all  its 
own,  whose  capacity  to  lead  the  nation  out  of 
Its  present  troubles.  Is  contained  only  by  the 
limits  of  Judicial  ingenuity  In  contriving  new 
Constitutional  principles  to  meet  each  prob- 
lem as  it  arises. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Federal  courts 
have  cast  aside  the  bonds  of  self-restraint 
and  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  leg- 
islate, the  hour  has  come  for  the  leglsla- 
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tive  branch  of  the  Government  to  assert 
itself,  and  bring  the  Court  back  into  line 
with  the  original  desires  of  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  fully  support  the  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary.  The  legislation  I  intro- 
duced simply  provides  a  method  by  which 
the  courts  might  be  made  more  account- 
able to  the  people. 

My  amendment  states  that  judges 
could  serve  in  oflQce  for  a  term  of  8  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  term,  they  would  be 
automatically  nominated  for  reconfirma- 
tion by  the  Senate.  If  reconfirmed  by  the 
Senate,  they  would  continue  to  serve  for 
another  8  years. 

Of  course,  this  amendment  contains 
the  standard  "grandfather  clause"  and 
would  not  apply  to  judges  who  are  pres- 
ently sitting. 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  except  Mas- 
sachusetts, provides  for  periodic  recon- 
firmation of  State  judges.  This  has  not 
destroyed  the  independence  of  State 
judges.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  provision 
of  reconfirmation  would  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

"Why  should  any  official  in  a  democ- 
racy have  a  lifetime  appointment? 

Too  many  Federal  Judges  have  come 
to  ignore  all  of  the  principles  of  judicial 
self-restraint.  This  has  been  recognized 
even  by  members  of  the  Court  itself. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  June,  1969, 
stated; 

Swept  up  In  u  Constitutional  revolution 
of  Its  own  making,  the  Court  has  a  tendency 
to  lose  sight  of  the  principles  that  have  tra- 
ditionally defined  and  limited  Its  role  In  our 
political  system. 

Since  it  is  impossible,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  to  restore  the 
time-honored  doctrine  of  judicial  self- 
restraint,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
introduced  will  provide  the  people, 
through  the  Senate,  an  opportunity  to 
review,  every  8  years,  the  actions  of  indi- 
vidual judges. 

This  period  of  time  is  long  enough  for 
the  decisions  of  that  judge  to  be  weighed 
as  a  whole.  There  is  little  danger  that  the 
Senate  might  be  influenced  by  any  single 
decision.  The  length  of  the  term  and  the 
makeup  of  the  Senate  should  preclude 
the  injection  of  partisan  politics  into  the 
decision  as  to  whether  a  judge  should 
be  reconfirmed. 

There  would  be  no  chance  that  the  re- 
nomination  would  be  subject  to  a  filibus- 
ter, since  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  judge  would  remain  in  office  until 
the  Senate  reached  a  decision. 

In  order  that  the  financial  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary  might  be  main- 
tained, I  have  proposed  that  if  a  judge 
were  not  reconfirmed,  he  would  be  re- 
tired at  full  pay.  As  a  companion  to  my 
constitutional  amendment,  I  Introduced 
a  bill  to  that  effect. 

The  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  power  to  ratify  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  as  to  whether  Federal  judges 
should  be  made  more  responsible  to  the 
people. 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  J 
Crumb; 

S.  1362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  payment  of  the  District's 
equitable  portions  of  the  costs  of  reservoirs 
on  the  Potomac  River  and  its  tributaries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1977.  An  act  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  March  15,  1972,  he  presented 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  that  Mr.  Humphrey 
made  at  this  point  on  the  introduction 
of  several  bills  are  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjourrmient  of  the  Senate  until 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
joumment  of  the  Senate  until  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  the  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  will  next  convene  on 
Friday  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illmois  (Mr. 
PERCY'  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  mmutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  ol  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  lirmted  there- 
in to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  208,  a 
jomt  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women. 

A  time  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  with  respect  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208,  the  time  agreement  providing 
for  16  hours  of  debate  on  the  resolution, 
2  hom-s  on  any  amendment,  and  30  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
pomt  of  order.  Rollcall  votes  could  pos- 
sibly occur  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
208  on  Friday  with  respect  to  any 
amendments  which  might  be  offered 
thereto. 

In  any  event,  at  1  o'clock  p.m.,  on 
Friday,  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  occur  on 
a  treaty.  Executive  C,  92d  Congress, 
second  session,  after  which  the  Senate 
will  resimie  consideration  of  the  equal 
rights  for  women  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  conference  reports  can 
also  be  brought  up,  of  course,  at  anv  time 
on  Friday.  The  conference  report  on  the 
drug  bill,  for  example,  could  conceivably 
be  taken  up.  If  that  should  occur,  a  roll- 
call  vote  could  be  had  thereon 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A  M     FRI- 
DAY.  MARCH    17,    1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  busmess  to 
come  before  Uie  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Fiuday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3 : 40 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Friday 
March  17,  1972,  at  10  a. m 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  15,  1972: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign   Sekvick 

Charles  S  "Whltehouse.  of  'VlrglnJa,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  hold  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  Deputv 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

U.S  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Noel  A.  M.  Gayler.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  for 
the  duration  of  his  service  in  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  of  importance 
and  responsibility  w^ithla  the  contemplation 
of  subsection  (a),  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5231,  for  which  duties  I  have 
designated  Admiral  Oavler. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  March  15,  1972: 

Joint    Fkderal-Statk    Land    Use    Planninc 
Commission   foe   Alaska 
Jack  O.  Horton.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    Joint    Federal-State    Land    Use 
Planning  Commission   for   Alaska. 
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Tie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 
we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the 
,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  an- 
of/ief. — I  John  1:  7. 

i  of  all  goodness,  who  art  always 
ith|n  us  endeavoring  to  make  us  aware 
presence  and  seeking  to  keep  us 
constious  of  the  needs  of  the  world,  help 
us  t<   hear  Thy  voice  and  to  receive  the 
minjptry  of  Thy  love  as  we  bow  before 
in  this  moment  of  devotion, 
ve  us  courage  and  faith  for  the  liv- 
these  days  that  we  may  find  our 
out  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  into 
netv  spirit  of  unity  in  our  national  life 
a  greater  hope  for   an  enduring 
,  an  expanding  brotherhood,  and  an 
ing  concept  of  freedom  and  jus- 


The( 
Gi 
ing 
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a 
with 
peacs 


enlafg 
tice, 

Kiep  our  faith  steady,  our  hope  strong, 
our  ove  sure  that  with  a  glad  dedica- 
tion we  may  follow  Thy  light  into  the 
dawi  I  of  a  better  Uf  e,  a  better  nation  and 
a  he  ter  world.  During  these  Lenten  days 
may  we  walk  with  Thee  in  the  steps  of 
the  I  laster  and  may  His  spirit  abide  in  all 
our  J  learts.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The   Chair  has  ex- 
amir  ed   the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proc  jedings  and  armounces  to  the  House 
Approval  thereof, 
thout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 


Tl  ere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
of   the   United   States   was  com- 

cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
his  secretaries. 


of 


W  ESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrliigton,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  amendments  to 
a  bii:  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 
3.2501.  An  act  to  pro\-lde  for  Increases  In 
apprc  prlatlon  ceilings  and  boundary  changes 
In  cei  tain  units  of  the  national  park  system, 
and  f  jr  other  purposes. 

Tre  message  also  announced  that  the 

Senajte  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 

to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 

Utle: 

1977.  An    act    to    establish    the    Oregon 

National     Recreation     Area    In     the 

of   Oregon,   and   for   other    purposes. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 


HALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   a  point  of 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 

quor^mi  is  not  present.  This  is  legisla- 


SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
the  point  of  order  if  the  Chair 


recognizes  individual  Members  to  make 
individual  unanimous-consent  requests 
for  l-minut«  speeches  and  extensions 
of  remarks? 

Mr.  HALL.  1  would  be  delighted  to 
withhold  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  not  for  legislation. 


MAID  OF  COTTON  DAY 

Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  objection  if  I  pro- 
claim today  "Maid  of  Cotton  Day"  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  national  "Maid  of  Cotton"  who  is 
from  my  home  area  in  Texas  is  being 
honored  on  Capitol  Hill  today.  There  will 
be  a  luncheon  and  a  reception  for  her. 
She  will  be  greeted  by  the  Speaker  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Houie.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  other  cfflcials 
from  the  Department  will  come  to  the 
Capitol  to  do  her  honor. 

There  was  a  time  when  cotton  was 
more  dominant  in  the  fiber  field  than 
now.  When  we  relied  almo.st  whcUy  on 
the  natural  fibers  we  had  fewer  prob- 
lems. The  Nation  has  strayed  a  bit  since 
King  Cotton  has  been  somewhat  eclipsed. 
This  causes  me  to  say  we  ought  to  be 
more  faithful  to  King  Cotton  who  has 
meant  so  much  in  song  and  Jtory  and  to 
the  economy  and  trade  of  our  great 
land. 

So  I  would  like  to  propose  a  special 
salute  to  Debbie  Wright  of  Tahoka,  Tex.. 
the  national  Maid  of  Cotton  who  will 
soon  begin  her  tour  of  the  world  as  arn- 
bassadoress  for  cotton  and  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  decline  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  natural  fibers  has  not 
reflected  itself  m  the  beauty  of  the 
queen,  the  Maid  of  Cotton,  and  you  still 
produce  a  very  beautiful  Maid  of  Cotton 
despite  this  decline;   is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct.  Debbie  Wright  is 
graceful,  beautiful,  and  talented.  She 
will  do  a  great  job  as  the  1972  Maid  of 
Cotton,  reflecting  honor  upon  her  fam- 
ily, Texas  Tech  University,  her  alma 
mater,  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the 
Nation. 


THE  OLD  ARMY  GAME 

<  Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 

inis.>ion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  e.xtend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to 
oe  able  to  announce  to  my  long-suffering 
colleagues  that  i:  is  just  possible  that 
the  ordeal  of  listening  to  me  make  a  1- 
minute  speech  every  day  may  be  nearing 
an  end.  Tliis  is  the  third  day  in  a  row 
I  have  taken  the  floor  in  an  effort  to  pr>' 


some  facts  which  I  have  been  after  since 
last  May  loose  from  the  Army  and  the 
GAO.  My  ofBce  has  received  a  phone  call 
from  the  Army,  blaming  the  GAO  for 
the  delay,  to  add  to  the  letters  I  have 
iroin  the  GAO,  blaming  the  Army  for  the 
delay.  We  have  received  a  phone  call 
from  the  GAO,  promising  that  we  would 
get  the  facts  soon,  to  add  to  the  promises 
I  have  had  that  I  would  get  them  in  last 
October,  last  January,  last  month.  Last 
month's  letter  reveals  one  of  the  great 
stupidities  in  the  system.  A  Member  of 
Congress — and,  incidentally,  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee — caimot  get 
a  report  which  he  has  requested  from  the 
GAO  regarding  the  Army  unless  the 
Army  is  willing  to  release  it. 

COMPTSOLLEK    GENERAL 

OF  THE  UNItED  STATES, 

Woihington,  D.O.,  February  15, 1972. 

B   173556. 

Hon.  Otis  G.  Pike, 

liousj  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Pike:  In  further  reference  to 
your  request  of  July  7,  1971,  for  a  report  on 
the  move  of  Army  Intelligence  units  to  Fort 
Huachuca,  Arizona,  this  Is  to  confirm  that 
AO  have  submitted  a  draft  of  our  report  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  requesting  au- 
thority to  release  It  to  you  In  view  of  Its  se- 
curity classification.  This  is  In  accordance 
with  (1)  our  general  policy  on  releasing 
classified  information  originated  in  other 
agencies  and  (2)  the  provisions  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directive  5200.1,  July  10, 
1968. 

We  hitve  requested  the  Department  of  the 
.'Vrmy  to  expedite  their  reply  in  view  of  your 
need  for  the  information.  The  report  will  be 
transmitted  to  you  upon  receipt  of  authority 
■.)  release  the  Information  and  completion 
of  our  final  processing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  F.  KEI.LEB, 

Deputy     Comptroller     General     of     the 
United  States. 


LAWRENCE    WOODWORTH— CIVIL 
SERVICE  AWARD  RECIPIENT 

'Mr.  FULTON  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League's  recent  selection  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Woodworth,  chief  of  staff  of 
Congress'  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  as  one  of  America's 
out-standing  career  civil  service  oCQcers. 
This  honor,  the  first  of  its  kind  awarded 
to  a  congressional  employee,  will  for- 
mally be  acknowledged  at  the  league's 
18th  annual  Career  Service  Awards  ban- 
quet, Friday,  April  28.  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel. 

In  his  27  years  with  the  committee, 
7  years  as  its  director,  Larry  Woodworth 
has  indeed  demonstrated  outstanding 
administrative  abilities.  His  work  is  most 
complex,  yet  Larry  keeps  it  firmly  in 
hand.  As  described  by  the  league  in  its 
announcement  of  award  recipients, 
Larry  gains  the  respect  of  executive 
leaders  and  committee  chairmen  "not 
merely  for  his  technical  skills,  but  for 
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his  rare  long-range  vision."  From  my 
work  with  Larry  during  my  7  years  as  a 
member  of  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  know  this  to  be  the  case. 

Larry's  backgroimd  is  impressive  and 
solid.  He  was  bom  in  Loudenville,  Ohio, 
in  1918;  the  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Woodworth.  Graduated  from  Ohio 
Northern  University  in  1940  with  his 
A.B.  degree,  Larry  went  on  to  earn  his 
master's — government  management — in 
1942  from  the  University  of  Denver,  and 
Ph.  D.  in  1960  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity. He  married  the  former  Margaret 
Bretz  in  1940  and  is  the  father  of  four. 
Larry's  past  experience  with  tax  mat- 
ters is  substantial.  Prior  to  joining  the 
joint  committee  staff,  he  worked  for 
the  Tax  Foimdation  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  Civic  Research  Institute,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Larry's  attitude  is  humble.  A  profes- 
sional, he  realizes  he  has  an  important 
job  to  do — and  is  satisfied  only  when  it 
is  done.  I  need  not  add  "done  to  the  best 
of  his  ability" — that,  in  Larry's  case,  is 
something  we  take  for  granted  and  rec- 
ognize as  considerable. 

Larry  Woodworth's  contribution  has 
been— and  continues  to  be — great.  We 
are  most  fortmiate  to  have  this  award 
winner  serving  the  Johit  Tax  Commit- 
tee, serving  our  country. 


signature.  Therefore,  I  still  seek  an  an- 
swer to  the  question:  "Will  you  please 
send  us  some  information  on  how  we  can 
communicate  with  our  Government?" 

I  think,  believe,  and  have  some  reason 
to  be  more  confident  that  I  will  hear  .^oon 
concerning  my  inquiry  of  over  2  weeks 
ago. 


All  of  which  reminds  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  Harr>'  Truman  once  said ; 
"If  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of 

the  kitchen." 


THE  BUFFALO  CREEK  DISASTER- 
COMMUNICATING  WITH  OUR 
GOVERNMENT 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  sixth-grade  class  in  Branch- 
land,  W.  Va.,  wrote  me  a  letter  which  I 
received  this  morning  which  started  with 
this  intriguing  sentence: 

Dear  Oongressman  Hechler:  Will  you 
please  send  us  some  Information  on  how  we 
can  communicate  with  our  government. 

I  am  tempted  to  observe  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  that 
question  myself,  with  respect  to  the  Buf- 
falo Creek  disaster. 

On  Monday  I  related  to  the  House,  on 
page  8091  of  the  Record,  the  telegrams, 
letters,  and  various  communications  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  pointing  to  the  specific 
authority  possessed  by  the  Bureau  to  in- 
vestigate this  tragic  situation. 

I  regret  that  the  Bureau  has  neither 
acknowledged  nor  answered  my  repeated 
inquiries. 

Yesterday  I  telephoned  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  11  a.m.  He  re- 
turned the  call  at  3:45  p.m.  He  asked  me 
what  I  wanted.  I  responded  that  I  would 
like  to  find  out  what  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
was  doing  with  reference  to  the  Buffalo 
Creek  disaster.  He  asked,  "What  would 
you  like  to  know?" 

I  suggested  he  start  with  an  answer 
to  my  telegram  of  February  28.  He  re- 
••^ponded  that  he  had  answered  that  let- 
ter a  week  ago,  but,  he  added,  the  letter 
was  still  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
the    Interior    awaiting    the    Secretary's 


PRIMARY    ELECTION    IN    FLORIDA 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
easy  to  be  a  winner,  but  it  takes  a  man 
and  real  courage  to  be  a  loser.  As  in  any 
athletic  contest,  in  our  political  elec- 
tion campaigns  there  has  got  to  be  a 
loser.  A  good  loser  moves  to  the  middle 
of  the  field,  shakes  the  hand  of  the  win- 
ner, congratulates  and  extends  good 
wishes.  A  poor  loser  gets  mad  and  pops 
off,  and  the  poorest  of  losers  sometimes 
refers  to  the  winner  in  most  uncom- 
plimentary terms,  for  instance,  as  a 
demagog. 

Last  night  one  of  the  candidates  in 
the  Florida  primary  showed  his  ugly 
colors  and  they  were  very  ugly  indeed. 
Instead  of  complimenting  the  winner,  he 
referred  to  the  wimier  in  the  most  un- 
complimentary terms,  charging  that  the 
winner  stood  for  all  that  this  country 
was  opposed  to.  Then  he  sure  enough  got 
hot  imder  the  collar  and  charged  that 
the  winner  was  an  ugly  demagog.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  same  as 
charging  that  the  more  than  600,000  peo- 
ple who  voted  for  the  winner  in  Florida 
were  also  against  what  this  countrj- 
stands  for  and  that  they  too,  are  dema- 
gogs. 

The  people  of  Florida  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  hear  these  candidates 
offering  for  President  in  their  prefer- 
ential primary.  They  had  the  opportimity 
to  measure  their  character,  as  well  as 
their  qualification  and  to  deterrrune 
whether  or  not  they  are  temporarily  and 
otherwise  fitted  for  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  our  people. 

The  big  winner  of  the  primary  chalked 
up  almost  five  votes  to  every  one  voting 
for  the  candidate  from  the  State  of 
Maine.  Now,  come  to  think  of  it,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  was  the 
big  winner,  is  a  demagog  as  the  candidate 
from  Maine  said  he  was,  then  where  does 
that  leave  the  candidate  from  Maine?  I 
do  not  know  but  it  could  be  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida— and  incidentally  they  are 
a  reasonably  intelligent  people — conclud- 
ed that  the  candidate  from  Maine  is  the 
real  demagog.  Mr.  Speaker,  please 
understand.  I  am  not  making  any  such 
charge.  I  am  simply  endeavoring  to  ana- 
lyze what  the  people  of  Florida  might 
have  been  thinking. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  colors 
of  the  candidate  from  Maine  have  faded 
considerably.  But  I  guess  this  was  to  be 
expected  because  they  were  not  very  good 
from  the  very  beginning.  He  has  succeed- 
ed In  plowing  himself  imder  a  mile  high 
mound  of  bitterness  and  vituperation. 


FLORIDA    VOTERS    SPEAK    OUT    ON 
BUSING,  PRAYER  ISSUES 

»Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mmute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlie  news  media  and  the  pohtical  pundits 
today  are  busily  analyzing  the  results  of 
Florida's  presidential  primary— but  per- 
haps more  significant  in  terms  of  the 
course  and  future  of  our  Nation  were  the 
results  of  straw  baUols  yesterday  on  the 
vital  issues  of  forced  busing  and  restora- 
tion of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  m  our 
schools. 

While  the  results  of  the  presidential 
preference  balloting  will  be  interpreted 
in  vanou.<;  ways,  there  can  oe  no  question 
any  longer  about  how  people  feel  on  these 
cnticai  questions  involvmg  the  educa- 
tion ol  otu-  children. 

The  people  want  an  end  to  forced  bus- 
ing of  children  and  they  want  to  preserve 
our  neighborhood  schools.  They  want 
equal  educational  opponumties  for  all, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  And 
they  want  to  return  voluntas  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  to  our  cla.ssrooms. 

With  99  percent  of  the  votes  now 
counted,  the  people  of  Florida  spoke  out 
against  lorced  busmg  by  a  3-to-l  ma- 
jority: The  vote  was  1,104,700  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  prohibit  bus- 
ing, and  387,073  against.  On  the  issue  of 
equal  educational  opportunities,  the  vote 
was  nearly  4  to  1  in  favor,  1.066,123  to 
290.003,  thus  demonstrating  that  Flo- 
ridians,  despite  accusations  by  some,  are 
not  racists.  And  again,  the  vote  was  alDout 
4  to  1,  1,126,805  to  294,171,  in  favor  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  schools. 
Because  people  come  to  Florida  from 
every  State  in  the  Nation  and  their  views 
are  representative  of  the  countrv  as  a 
whole,  these  results  take  on  added  sig- 
nificance. Most  of  our  colleagues  have 
had  Uving  in  their  districts  at  one  time 
or  other  people  who  now  call  Florida 
their  home. 

A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  can  take  pride  in  having  voted  for 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  schools. 
And  certainly  we  have  gone  on  record 
repeatedly  against  forced  busing  and  in 
favor  of  neighborhood  schools. 

But  the  busing  continues  and  God  is 
still  barred  from  our  classrooms.  The 
time  has  come  for  more  positive,  more 
effective  action.  The  Florida  straw  ballot 
proves  this  conclusively — the  people  are 
crying  out  for  their  leaders  to  act. 


FLORIDA  VOTERS'  OPINIONS  ON 
EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN 

<Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
vith  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
'lorida  who  just  preceded  me.  The  peo- 
)le  have  once  again  spoken  out  in  this 
Nation  to  say  they  want  the  right  to.di- 
■ect  their  own  lives.  This  is  particularly 
rue  where  their  children  are  concerned. 
They  are  unwilling  to  abandon  their  chil- 
Iren  to  any  sociologist  or  psychologist 
rom  Washington,  or  Maine,  or  wherever 
t  may  be,  who  wishes  to  tell  the  people 
he  sociologist  or  psychologist  knows  bet- 
er  how  to  rear  the  children  than  the 
])eople  do  themselves. 

We  have  had  a  valid  demonstration  in 
:  lorida  that  the  people  are  not  motivated 
:  or  racial  purposes,  because  while  they 
I'oted  3  to  1  as  opposed  to  busing,  they 
I  ilso  voted  a  little  better  than  3  to  1  for 
quality  education  for  all. 
I  hope  this  message  will  ring  loud  and 
( lear  not  only  here  in  the  House,  which 
1  las  demonstrated  its  opposition  to  forced 
1  iusing,  but  also  in  the  other  body,  which 
feel  still  needs  to  hear  that  message. 
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(Communication  from  the  clerk 
of  the  house 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
^e  following  communication  from  the 
(pierk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

March  13,  1972. 
ion.  Carl  Albert, 
J  'he  Speaker, 
^ouse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  On  February  18.  1972  I  advised 
ijou  that  a  civil  action  was  filed  bv  Ralph 
I  fader  and  Public  Citizen,  Inc.  v.  several  Gov- 
ermneut  officials  Including  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
C  lerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Civil  Action  Pile  No.  243-72).  I  also  advised 
t  Jiat  pursuant  to  2  US.C.  118  I  had  WTltten  to 
t  le  Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Dls- 
■ict  of  Columbia  requesting  that  they  carry 
out  their  assigned  statutory  responsibilities 
1  i  defending  the  Clerk  of  the  House  In  this 
r  latter.  This  correspondence  was  published 
1: 1  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  22 
'  372. 
I  have  received  the  attached  reply  from 
le  Department  of  Justice  dated  March  6. 
)72  that  undertakes  representation  of  the 
C  lerk  of  the  House  on  a  conditional  basts.  The 
Assistant  Attorney  General  advises  in  the 
1(  tter  of  reply  that:  "In  undertaking  your 
ri  (presentation,  we  should  advise  you  that,  al- 
tJiough  we  do  not  foresee  it  at  this  time,  i/ 
d  iring  the  course  of  this  litigation  it  might 
a  jpear  in  our  judgrnent  that  a  possible  dircr- 
g  ^nce  of  interest  is  present  and  that  your 
iuterests  might  better  be  served  by  obtaining 
o  her  counsel,  we  shall,  of  course,  so  advise 
ytu."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

In  the  event  the  Attorney  General  so  ad- 
vises me  of  a  possible  divergence  of  interests 
a ;  a  later  date,  I  will  promptly  advise  The 
S  jeaker  of  the  matter  to  Insure  that  the 
H  Duse  may  take  such  steps  as  it  deems  appro- 
p  -late  to  safeguard  its  Interests. 

I  have  this  date  received  a  slmlUar  reply 
fijom  the  U.S.  Attorney  (copy  attached)  that 
;  Is  undertaking  the  requested  representa- 
tion "under  the  same  conditions"  as  were 
seated  In  the  Department  of  Justice's  letter 
March  6,  1972  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC,  March  6, 1972. 
Hon.  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jennings:  Your  letter  to  Mr. 
Klelndlenst  of  February  18.  1972,  regarding 
the  filing  of  a  suit  in  the  distrirt  court  for 
the  District  of  CokinibU,  Ralph  Nadar.  et  al 
V.  John  N.  .Mitchell,  et  al.  Civil  Action  243- 
72,  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

The  Department  of  Justice  wi:i  be  pleased 
to  undertake  your  representation  in  this 
litigation  in  accordance  with  your  request 
under  2  U.3.C.  118. 

We  are  presently  obtaining  information 
:iecessary  for  use  In  the  defense  of  this  action 
and  attorneys  from  this  Division  will,  no 
doubt,  contact  your  office  In  the  near  future. 

In  undertaking  your  representation,  we 
should  advise  you  that,  although  we  do  not 
foresee  it  at  this  time,  if  during  the  course 
of  this  litigation  It  might  appear  in  our 
judgment  that  a  possible  divergence  of  inter- 
est Is  present  and  that  your  interests  might 
better  be  served  by  obtaining  other  counsel, 
we  shall,  of  course,  so  advise  you.  In  view 
of  the  breadth  of  the  allegations  of  this 
complaint,  we  think  it  appropriate  to  point 
this  out  to  you  in  response  to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Patrick  Gray  III, 
Assistant  .Attorney  General. 


Washington,  D.C., 

March  10,  1972. 
Re  Ralph  Nader,  et  al.  v.  John  N.  Mitchell. 

et   al..   Civil   Action  No,   243-72. 
Hon.  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Jennings:  I  am  told  that  L. 
Patrick  Gray.  Ill,  Esquire,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Civil  Division  ha.s  replied 
to  your  letter  to  the  then  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  requesting  representation 
in  the  above  case.  I  further  understand  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  complied  with 
vour  request. 

I:i  response  to  your  letter  to  me  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1972  m  which  you  made  a  similar 
request  of  me  please  be  assured  that  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  will  work  closely  with  the 
Department's  attorneys  in  defense  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the 
same  conditions  as  stated  In  Mr.  Gray's  let- 
ter to  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Harold  H   Titus,  Jr., 
I  U.S.  Attorney. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MANPOWER  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  PRESIDENT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-192) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
This  is  the  tenth  annual  Manpower 
Report  of  the  President  and  the  third  of 
my  Administration,  The  information  in 
this  volume,  as  in  i to  predecessors,  will 
help  to  deepen  the  Nation's  understand- 
ing of  manpower  problems  and  Issues  and 
to  point  the  way  toward  achievement  of 
our  human  resources  development  goals. 


The  second  decade  of  an  active  man- 
power policy,  which  begins  in  March  of 
this  year,  is  dedicated  to  attaining  full 
opportunity  for  all  American  workers. 

Our  tactics  for  pursuing  this  objective 
are  twofold:  First,  to  accomplish  much 
needed  and  long  overdue  reform  of  the 
manpower  programs  set  up  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  subsequent  legislation  and  thus 
increase  their  effectiveness  in  enhancing 
the  employability  or  jobless  workers;  and, 
second,  to  move  toward  a  broader  na- 
tional manpower  policy  which  will  be  an 
important  adjunct  of  economic  policy 
in  achieving  our  Nation's  economic  and 
.social  objectives. 

My  Administration  has  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  improving  the  operation 
of  manpower  programs  under  existing 
legislative  authorizations,  as  described  in 
this  report.  Fundamental  reform  of  these 
programs,  however,  requires  new  legisla- 
tion. For  this  reason,  in  the  recent  Spe- 
cial Message  to  the  Congress  which  forms 
the  first  part  of  this  volume  I  again 
urged  speedy  enactment  of  a  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act,  to  make  possible 
coordinated  and  flexible  manpower  pro- 
grams administered  by  local  governments 
in  accordance  with  local  needs. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  national 
manpower  policy  which  is  sensitive  to  the 
manpower  implications  of  government 
actions  in  many  fields  is  also  docvmiented 
in  this  report.  There  is  hardly  any  major 
aspect  of  government  policy  which  does 
not  significantly  affect  the  utilization, 
.size,  and  skills  of  the  country's  work 
force. 

Yet  during  the  1960's,  efforts  to  ap- 
l^raise  the  employment  impact  of  new 
and  changing  policies  and  programs  were 
fragmentary,  at  best — leading  to  avoid- 
able inefficiencies  in  program  operations 
and  unnecessarily  severe  adjustments  for 
workers,  industries,  and  local  communi- 
ties. 

Both  the  efficiency  of  cur  economy  and 
the  well-being  of  the  country's  workers 
will  be  served  by  more  systematic  assess- 
ment of  the  manpower  consequences  of 
government  policies  and  programs.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  instructing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  develop  for  my  consideration 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
most  effective  mechanisms  for  achieving 
such  an  assessment  and  for  assuring  the 
findings  receive  appropriate  attention  in 
the  government's  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses. 

The  upturn  in  employment  late  in 
1971,  in  response  to  the  New  Economic 
Policy  which  I  announced  in  August,  is 
another  subject  discussed  in  this  report. 
The  outlook  is  now  favorable  for  eco- 
nomic and  employment  expansion.  How- 
ever, as  I  said  in  my  Economic  Report 
in  January,  unemployment  must  be  fur- 
ther reduced.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  stimulus  given  to  employment 
through  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
and  by  a  number  of  special  measures  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  record,  among 
them: 

—The  expansion  in  enrollments  In 
federally    assisted    manpower    pro- 
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grams  to  record  figures,  providing  a  CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON    S,    2097.     the  Federal  Government  and  bring  them  to 

substantial   increase   in   opportimi-  SPECIAL     ACTION     OFFICE     FOR     ^'^^  «"  drug  abuse  with  the  immediate  ob- 

ties  for  Negroes  and  other  minori-  DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION                  Jective  of  sigmncantiy  reducing  the   mci- 

ties:  ,.     o'VA^,--T-T-,o                    J                             dei.ce   of  drug  abuse  in   the  United  States 

—The  new  program  of  public  service  bXAGGERS  submitted  the  follow-     witiun  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time, 

pmnlnvmpnt      u-hipb       <:prvf.<:      tn-n  ^"^  Conference  report  and  statement  on      a"d  to  develop  a  romprehenslve.  coordinated 

SoseT     simJiraneously-openig  '^'^^^.^IT'^  ^1f^^^^^  ^^'^'^'     ibu^;"""  ^^'"'^'  ''''''''  "^  '=°'"'^"  '^"'^ 

transitional    iobs    for    unemnlovPri  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention     '"^^^''• 

workers  and  miSe  unm^n^Pris  fnr  ^^'^  ^o  concentrate  the  resource.s  of  the     -^  103.  Definitions, 

rsseSialDubliciervi^^^^^^  ^^^^o"    against    the    problem    of    drug         'a,  The  deflmtioiis  set  forth  in  this  section 

essennai  puDiic  services,  abuse-                                                                    apply  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

— Better  matching  of  workers  and  jobs  „                                                                                  (b)    The    term    "drug    abuse    prevention 

through    computerized    Job    Banks:  Conference  report  iH.Rept.  No.  92 -920 )          function"   means    any    program   or   acUvlty 

and  The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis-      relating  to  drut;  abuse  education,  training 

Special  programs  to  aid  the  reem-  agreeing   votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the      treatment,   rehabiluation.   or   research,   and 

ployment    of    veterans    and    persons  ^'"endment    of    the    Hcuse    to    the    bin    iS.       includes  any  such  function  even  when  per- 

riisnlarpri  hpratisp  nf  nithar-ks  in  thp  ^'^^'^'  ^°  establish  a  Special  Action  Office  for      formed   by   an   organization   whose   primary 

aispiacea  oecause  01  CUtOacKS  m  tne  Drug  Abuse   Prevention   and   to  concentrate       mission  is  in  the  field  of  drug  IraflSc  preven- 

deiense  and  aerospace  programs.  the  resources  of  the  Nation  against  the  prob-      ^'on  functions,  or  is  unrelated  to  drugs.  The 

Teenage  workers  have  by  far  the  high-  lem   rl    drug   abuse,   having   met,   after   full      t«rm  does  not  Include  any  function  defined 

est  jobless  rate  of  any  group — more  than  ^'^^^  ^''^^  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom-      111  subsection  (c)   as  a  "drug  traffic  preven- 

four  times  the  rate  for  adult  workers  in  "^^^^'^  """^  ^''  recommend  to  their  respective      lion  function" 

1971    The  remedial  artion  iinripru-av  nnri  """^''^  as  follows:                                                            (c)  The  term  "drug  traffic  prevention  func- 

19/1.  ine  remecuai  action  unaerwa\  ana  xhat  the  Sente  recede  from  its  disagree-      Hon"  means 

needed  to  meet  their  special  problems  is  ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and  il)  the  conduct  of  formal  or  informal  dlp- 
di.scussed  in  depth  in  this  report.  In  par-  agree  to  the  sam-  with  an  amendment  as  lomatlc  or  international  negotiations  at  anv 
ticular,  we  p.opose  a  special,  lower  follows:  in  lleu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  level,  whether  with  foreign  governments', 
youth  minimum  wage  to  help  overcome  f!  'f'^n"^"^  ^^'  "'^  "^"'^  amendment  insert  other  foreign  governmental  or  nongovern- 
emolovers'  reluctance  to  hire  inpxnpri  the  foUov  mg:  mental  persons  or  organizations  of  any  kind, 
employers  reiUCiance  to  nue  mexpeii-  5  1.  short  title.  or  any  international  organization  of  anv 
encea  young  workers.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Abuse  '^'^r^^.  relating  to  traffic  (whether  licit  or 
A  new  approach  to  career  education  in  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972".  Illicit)  in  drugs  subject  to  abuse,  or  any 
the  public  schools  is  also  being  developed,  title  I— findings  and  declaration  "^^^"^es  to  control  or  curb  such  traffic;  or 
TMs  would  give  young  people  more  real-  of  policy;  definitions:  termina-  < 2)  any  of  the  following  law  enforcement 
istic  career  preparation  and  help  to  build  tion  ''T^!u.^\^l^Zt7"'  h  m  , 
an  easier,  more  effective  school-to-work  see.  drugUenses  '  prosecution  of 
transition,  paving  the  way  toward  a  real  I'^J,-  Congressional  findings  ,B)  the  impanelment  of  grand  juries- 
solution  to  the  problems  of  jobless  youth,  f^^   S^flnmo^^       "^^'o"*!  PO»cy.                          ,c)  programs  or  activities  involving  inter- 

The  final  focus  of  the  report  is  on  the  104'  Termination  national  narcotics  control;  and 

nrnfpt;<;inn<:      ^riPiifictc     anrf     o-n^\r^ccr.a  .    iciiiiiuai-iuu.                                                               (D)  the  detection  and  suppression  ofinicit 

professions,    bcientists    and    engineers,  .i  101.  congressional  findings,  drug  supplies 

teachers,  doctors,  and  other  professional  The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings:  j  104    Termination 

and  technical    pei"SOnnel    represent   only  1  1 )  Drug  abuse  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  *        Effective  June  30    1975    the  Office    each 

about  one  out  of  every  seven  workers,  but  }Ji"ied  States  and  now  afflicts  urban,  subur-  of   the   positions   in   the   Office  of  Director 

they  carry  a  re.sponsibility  for  the  coun-  ,", , ''^,„!^"It   ^^^^  ,°^  the  Nation.  Deputy  Director,  and  Assistant  Director,  and 

try's  economic  and  social  well-being,  its  ua    *as  win   ^  sc^S   'h  Sfh  and  S'  Vf    ''T'''''    '"''''''''    ^°""^"    ""'   °^"^ 

defense  and  position  of  worid  leadership,  being''  ^'"  ""  '°"''"^'  '^'"''^  ""''  "'"■  TZ     ITT  lt,Tl'T ''ru.\''''\r^^' 

„,,«.  „»  „ii              _,.•        ,L     X,     •              ,  n      r,            ,_  °^    this    Act    are    abolished   and    title    II   Is 

out  Of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  (3)    Drug  abuse,  especially  heroin   addle-  repealed 

we  have  two  major  objectives  with  ^'"^^.^^Sl'ldvSl^  ZpIitTdru.'lZe  in  ^-''^^^  h-^pecial  action  office  for 

ZZ%^.''f'^uTr'"^'  personnel,    n  the  ,^ 'i'  increLTnrpainTnd'Lrcl^Lp  ^  In-                  ^^^G  ABUSE  PREVENTION 

immediate  future,  we  must  promote  full  ai^  iduals,  famines  and  communities  and  un-  Chapter                                                   sectwn 

Utilization  of  their  talents  and  training,  dermines  our  institutions.  '    Oinfral  provisions 201 

and  we  are  moving  strongly  toward  that  <5)  Too  little  is  known  about  drug  abuse.  2.  Functions  of  the  Director 221 

goal   through   the   special    programs   we  especially  the  causes,  and  ways  to  treat  and  3.  Advisory   Council _.   251 

have  undertaken  to  aid  the  reemploy-  P"^'e'«/J''ug  abuse.                                               chapter  1.— general  provisions 

moTit  nf  fv,n  ^^i«n„«i       ~    11            1-           ,0  '"    The  success  of  Federal  drug  abiuse  pro-  c^„ 

ment  Of  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  grams  and   activities  requires   a  recognition  201    f  -.hiKhn^ent  nf  n<r^r. 

scientists  and  engineers  now  out  of  work  that  education,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  re-  ^02    A^n^   tment  of  D?rect^  r 

or  underemployed.  ^^^;:^i^''  ^"^  '^^'  -^°— ^  ^fiorts  l^  Z^^^^:^^  ^l  Spu  ^Director, 

In  the  longer  view,  we  must  a^ssure  a  "^  ''''^"^^t^^*^-,               ,    „  204.  Appointment  of  As.sisiant  Directors. 

supply  of  new  entrants  into  the  profes-  ,    (^   The  effectiveness  of  efforts  by  state  and  ao.'i.  Deleeation. 

sions  adequate  to  meet  national  needs  ^r?.Ll°7?"'"^'f^*"^''^■  ^^.^^^^^^^i  ^'■-  206  officers  and  employees. 

AS  the  findings  Of  this  report  indicS;  thr^te^d  S^a^hL^^r 'h^ererby'^^  Z  f^u^^^^^l^l^^-^^^^^l^^- 

this  objective  is  in  process  of  accomplish-  lack  of  coordination  among  the  States,  be-  lo9.  N^nfc'e    "elLinrtoThe  con^ro^^^^^ 

ment  m  the  major  professional  fields,  in-  t^-^en  states  and  localities,  among  the  Fed-                 gerous  drugs 

eluding  the  health  professions.  With  the  ff^'  Goveminent    states,  and  localities,  and  210,  Grants  and  contracts. 

increased  Federal  funds  for  medical  and  8?^r°ntrlf  0^^,,?.    f^^^^^'^^"^^^-       ,  211.  Acting  Director  and  Deputy  Director, 

nursing   education   that   I    hqvP    rpcnm  h           Control   of   drug   abuse   requires    the  212.  Compe.isation  of  Director,   Depuiv   Dl- 

iiuibixig   eaucaiion   mat   i   nave   recom-  development    of    a    comprehensive,    coordl-                 rector  and  AssLstant  nirpcfnrr     ' 

mended     to    unplement     the     new     1971  nated   long-term   Federal   strategv    that   en-  213    Stluuorv  reoufreme     .^  n«ff^^^ 

health  manpower  legislation,  rapid  prog-  compasses    both    effective    law    enforcement  2  4    SpprClatTon    a\u^^^^^^^ 

ress  will  be  possible  in  achievine  a  bet-  ^^amst  illegal  drug  traffic  and  effective  health        '  „,    ^'^  T      "        atithorlzed. 

ter    stand^Ld    S    hpTlth     rrrP     f^r     .n  P'-og'-ams    to    rehabilitate    victims    of    drug  >  20!    Establishment  of  Office. 

ter    stanaara    ot    health    care    for    all  abuse.                                                                             There  is  established  in  the  Executive  Office 

Americans.  ,9)  -^.j^g  increasing  rate  of  drug  abuse  con-  "^  ^^^  President  an  office  to  be  known  as  the 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith   a  stitutes  a  serious  and  continuing  threat   to  Special   Action   Office   for  Drug   Abuse   Pre- 

report  on  manpower  requirements,   re-  national  health   and   welfare,   requiring   an  ventlon  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 

sources,   utilization  and   training  as  l-e-  '"^"^edlate  and  effective  response  on  the  part  as  the  "'Office").  The  e.-,tablishment  of  the 

quired    under    the    Manpower    Develop-  °^  *^^  Federal  Government.  office  in   the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presl- 

ment  and  Training  Act  ^  ^°^'  ^^^claratlon  of  national  policy.  dent  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  ac- 

P                     .  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  c^s  by  the  Congress,  or  committees  of  either 

Thp  "W           M              ji^      h^^c      'n°^'  of  the  United  states  and  the  purpose  of  this  House.   (1)    to  Information,  doctunents,  and 

iHE  WHITE  HOUSE,  Morch  15,  1972.  Act  to  focus  the  comprehensive  resources  of  studies  in   the   possession  of    or  conducted 
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Appointment  ol  Director 

shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  a 
Dirfector  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
de! t,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 
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Appointment  of  Deputy  Director, 
ere  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Deputy  Di- 
or who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  i>resl- 
,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
such  functions  as  the  Director  may  as- 
or  delegate,  and  shall  act  as  Director 
ng  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Dlrec- 
or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
:  Jlrector. 

Appointment  of  Assistant  Directors. 
Tthere  shall  be  in  the  Office  not  to  exceed 
Assistant  Directors  appointed  by  the  Dl- 
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Delegation 
ijnless  specifically  prohibited  by  law.  the 
may.  without  being  relieved  of  his 
)onslbUlty,  perform  any  of  his  functions 
duties,    or    exercise    any    of    his    powers 
ugh.  or  with  the  aid  of,  such  persons  In, 
organizations   of,    the   Office   as   he   may 
e. 
.  Officers  and  employees. 
i)   The   Director   may    empluy    and    pre- 
be  the  functions  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ees.   including   attorneys,   as   are   neces- 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  In  him. 
the  discretion  of  the  Director,  any  officer 
mployee  of  the  Office  may  be  allowed  and 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  Unit- 
States  Code,  for  individuals  employed  Ln- 
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b)    In  addition  to  the  number  of  positions 
ch  may  be  placed  in  grades  GS-16,  17,  and 
inder  section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  placement 
(  ther  positions  In  the  Office  in  such  grades 
any  authority  other  than  this  subsec- 
,  not  to  exceed  ten  positions  In  the  Office 
be  placed  In  grades  GS-16,  17.  and  18, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  pre- 
bed  under  such  section  5108.  The  author- 
for  such  additional   positions  shall  ter- 
on  the  date  specified  In  section  104 
his  Act. 
.  Employment  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants. 
Director  may  procure  services  as  au- 
by  section  3109  of   title  5,  United 
Code,  and  may  pay  a  rate  for  snich 
not  in  excess  of  the  rate  In  effect  for 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  The 
may  employ  Individuals  under  this 
without  regard  to  any  limitation,  ap- 
e  to  services  procured  under  such  sec- 
3109.  on  the  number  of  days  or  the  pe- 
of  such  services,  except  that,  at  any  one 
,  not  more  than  fifteen  individuals  may 
employed  under  this  section  without  re- 
to  such  limitation. 

,  Acceptance    of    uncompensated    serv- 
ices 
Director  is  authorized  to  accept  and 
In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
or  any  Federal   drug  abuse  prevention 
voluntary     and     uncompensated 
notwithstanding   the   provisions   of 
;ion  3679(b)   of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
685(b) K 

Notice  relating  to  the  control  of  dan- 
gerous drugs, 
never    the    Attorney    General    deter- 
ges that  there  Is  evidence  that 
11    a  drug  or  other  substance,  which   Is 
a  controlled  substance    ( as  defined   in 
;lon  101(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
) .  has  a  potential  for  abuse,  or 
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(2)  a  controlled  substance  should  be 
transferred  or  removed  from  a  schedule  un- 
der section  202  of  such  Act, 
he  shall,  prior  to  initiating  any  proceeding 
imder  section  201(a)  of  such  Act,  give  the 
Director  timely  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion. Information  forwarded  to  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  section  201(f)  of  such 
Act  shall  also  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
Director. 
S  210.  Grants  and  contracts 

(a)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  title,  the  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution, 
and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  institution,  or  with  any 
individual. 

(b)  To  the  extent  he  deems  It  appropri- 
ate, the  Director  may  require  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section  to 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  for 
carr\-lng  out  the  program  and  activity  for 
which  such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

ic»  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  con-, 
iract  under  this  section  may  be  made  i  after 
necessary  ad'ustmeiit,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  uf  previou.sly  made  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursements,  and  In  such  In- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Director  may  determine. 

(d)  Any  Federal  department  or  agency 
may  enter  into  grant  nr  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  the  Director  and,  pursu- 
a'lt  to  sucii  a  grant  or  contractual  arrange- 
ment, may  exercise  any  authority  to  use 
any  personnel  or  facilities  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  u.>  such  department 
or  agency  for  the  performance  by  it  of  Its 
authorized  functions. 
;  211.  Acting  Director  and  Deputy  Director 

The  President  may  aiithorlze  ar.y  person 
who  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  .'\ct  held  a  position  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  nf  the  Government  to  act 
as  the  Director  (jr  Deputy  Director  until  the 
posliioa  In  qiitstlon  is  for  the  first  tmie 
ttiled  pursuant  to  tlie  pro\  isions  of  this 
•.ille  or  by  recess  appointment,  as  the  case 
may  be.  a:-.d  the  President  may  authorize 
any  such  person  to  receive  the  compensa- 
tion attached  to  the  office  In  respect  of 
H-hlch  he  sTves.  Such  compensation.  If  au- 
thorized, shall  be  in  lieu  of  but  not  In  ad- 
dition to  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  to  which  such  person  may 
be  entitled. 

i  212    Compensation  of  Director.  Deputy  Di- 
rector,  and   A.s.slstant   Directors 
a)    Section  531?!  of  title  5.  United  States 
C^de,    Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following: 

"121)  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  .\buse  Prevention." 

ibi  Section  53I.T  of  title  5.  United  States 
Cod  \  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■  1 95)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention." 

iC)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(131)  Assistant  Directors,  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (6i." 

5  213.  Statutory  requirements  unaffected. 

Except  as  authorized  In  section  225,  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  authorizes  or  permits  the  Di- 
rector or  any  other  Federal  officer  to  waive  or 
disregard  any  limitation  or  requirement. 
including  standards,  criteria,  or  cost-sharing 
formulas,  prescribed  by  law  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  program  or  activity.  Except  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authorltv  of  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense  with  resp>ect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  or  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
respect  to  furnishing  health  care  to  veterans. 
5  214.  Appropriations  authorized. 

(a)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  ptx>vlslons  of  this  title,  excepit  for  the 
provisions  of  sections  223  and  224,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $10,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973; 
$11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  223.  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $40,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  June 
30.  1974,  June  30,  1975. 

( 3 )  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  section  224,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $25,- 
000.000  tar  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  subsection 
■  a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  In  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  appropriated  and  In  the  fiscal 
year  next  following. 

Chapter  2. — FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR 

Sec. 

221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort. 

222.  Funding  authority. 

223.  Special  Fund. 

224.  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 

development. 

225.  Single  non-Federal  share  requirement. 

226.  Recommendations  regarding  drug  traf- 

fic prevention  functions. 

227.  Resolution  of  certain  conflicts. 

228.  Liaison  with  respect  to  drug  traffic 

prevention. 

229.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 

agencies. 

230.  Management  oversight  review. 

231.  Federal  drug  council  authorized. 

232.  International  negotiations. 

233.  Annual  report. 

§  221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort. 

(a) The  Director  shall  provide  overall  plan- 
ning and  policy  and  establish  objectives  anti 
priorities  for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions.  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  subsection,  the  Director  shall  con- 
sult, from  time  to  time,  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  ef- 
fectuation of  the  planning  and  policy  and  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  and  priorities 
provided  or  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Director  shall 

(1)  review  the  regulations,  guidelines,  re- 
quirements, criteria,  and  procedures  of  op- 
erating agencies  In  terms  of  their  consisten- 
cy with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objectives 
he  provides  or  establishes,  and  assist  such 
agencies  in  making  such  additions  thereto 
or  changes  therein  as  may  be  appropriate; 

(2)  recommend  changes  in  organization, 
management,  and  personnel,  which  he  deems 
advisable  to  Implement  the  policies,  priori- 
ties, and  objectives  he  provides  or  estab- 
lishes; 

(3)  review  related  Federal  legislation  In 
the  areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
providing  for  medical  treatment  or  assist- 
ance, vocational  training,  or  other  rehabili- 
tative services  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  assure  that  the  respective 
administering  agencies  construe  drug  abuse 
as  a  health  problem; 

14)  conduct  or  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
evaluations  and  studies  of  the  performance 
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and  results  achieved  by  Federal  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions,  and  of  the  proepectlve 
performance  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  ac- 
tivities supplement£U-y  to  or  In  lieu  of  those 
currently  being  administered; 

(5)  require  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged In  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions to  submit  such  Information  and  re- 
ports with  respect  thereto  as  the  Director 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  departments 
and  agencies  shall  submit  to  the  Director 
such  information  and  reports  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  reasonably  require; 

(6)  except  as  provided  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  213, 

(A)  coordinate  the  performance  of  drug 
.ibuse  prevention  functions  by  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies:  and 

(B)  coordinate  the  performance  of  such 
functions  by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies with  the  performance  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  other  functions  which 
the  Director  determines  may  have  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  the  success  of  the  entire 
Federal  effort  against  drug  abuse;  and 

(7)  develop  Improved  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  drug  addiction  and 
abuse  in  the  United  States. 

§  222.  Funding  Authority. 

In  implementation  of  his  authority  under 
section  221,  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  Is  authorized 

( 1 )  to  review  and  as  he  deems  necessary 
modify  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions, 

(A)  implementation  plans  for  any  Fed- 
eral program,  and 

(Bi  the  budget  requests  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
applicable  appropriation  Acts,  to  make  funds 
available  from  appropriations  to  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  conduct  drug  abusa 
prevention  functions. 

§  223.  Special  Fund. 

(a)  There  Is  established  a  Special  Fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"fund")  in  order  to  provide  additional  Incen- 
tives to  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  develop  more  effective  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions  and  to  give  the  Director  the 
flexibility  to  encourage,  and  respond  quickly 
and  effectively  to,  the  development  of  prom- 
ising programs  and  approaches. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  sums  appropriated  to  the 
fund  may  be  utilized  only  after  their  trans- 
fer, upon  the  order  of  the  Director  and  at 
his  discretion,  to  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  (other  than  the  Office)  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of 

( 1 1  developing  or  demonstrating  promis- 
ing new  concepts  or  methods  In  respect  of 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions;  or 

(2)  supplementing  or  expanding  existing 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions  which  the 
Director  finds  to  be  exceptionally  effective 
or  for  which  he  finds  there  exists  excep- 
tional need. 

(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
.Mims  as  are  appropriated  to  the  fund  may  be 
expended  by  the  Director  through  the  Office 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  promising  new 
concepts  or  methods  in  respect  of  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions. 

-  224  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 
development. 

In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  sec- 
u,-n  221.  the  Director  shall  encourage  and 
promote  (by  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise) 
expanded  research  programs  to  create,  de- 
U'lop,  and  test 

(1)  nonaddlctive  synthetic  analgesics  to 
replace  opium  and  Its  derivatives  In  medical 
use; 


(2)  long-lasting,  nonaddlctive  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacological 
substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  addiction; 

(3)  detoxification  agents  which,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effects  of 
withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 

In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,  clinical  research  facilities, 
§  225.  Single  non-Federal  share  requirement. 
Where  funds  are  made  available  bv  more 
than  one  Federal  agency  to  be  used'  by  an 
agency,  organization,  or  Individual  to  carry 
out  a  drug  abuse  prevention  function,  a 
single  non-Federal  share  requirement  may  be 
established  according  to  the  proportion  of 
funds  advanced  by  each  Federal  agency,  and 
the  Director  may  order  any  such  agency  to 
waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract"  re- 
quirement established  In  regulations  which  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  similar  requirement  of 
the  other  Federal  agency  or  which  the  other 
Federal  agency  does  not  impose. 

?  226.  Recommendations  regarding  drug  traf- 
fic prevention  functions. 

The  Director  may  make  recommendatloixs 
to  the  President  In  connection  with  any  Fed- 
eral drug  traffic  prevention  function,  and 
shall  consult  with  and  be  consulted  by  all 
responsible  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies regarding  the  policies,  priorities,  and  ob- 
jectives of  such  functions. 
§  227.  Resolution  of  certain  confilcts. 

If  the  Director  determines  In  writing  that 
the  manner  In  which  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  is  conducting  any  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention function  or  drug  traffic  prevention 
function  substantially  impairs  the  effective 
conduct  of  any  other  such  function,  he  shall 
submit  In  writing  his  findings  and  determi- 
nations to  the  President,  who  may  direct  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  In  question  to 
conduct  the  function  thereafter  under  such 
policy  guidelines  as  the  President  may  spec- 
ify to  eliminate  the  impairment. 
§  228,  Liaison  with  respect  to  drug  traffic 
prevention. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office 
shall  maintain  communication  and  liaison 
with  respect  to  all  drug  traffic  prevention 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
§  229.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies. 

(a)   The  Director  shall 

( 1 )  coordinate  or  assure  coordination  of 
Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
with  such  functions  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and 

(2)  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments,  public 
and  private  agencies,  and  Individuals  seeking 
drug  abuse  information  and  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

(bi  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance — Includ- 
ing advice  and  consultation  relating  to  local 
programs,  technical  and  professional  assist- 
ance, and,  where  deemed  necessary,  use  of 
task  forces  of  public  officials  or  other  per- 
sons assigned  to  work  with  State  and  local 
governments — to  analyze  and  Identify  State 
and  local  drug  abuse  problems  and  assist  In 
the  development  of  plans  and  programs  to 
meet  the  pr-blems  so  identified; 

(2)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  such  other  persons 
as  the  Director  shall  designate,  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  pay  reasonable  expenses  of  In- 
dividuals Incurred  In  connection  with  their 
participation  In  such  conferences; 

(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  model  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  State  and  local  drug  abuse  programs 
and  activities;  and 


(4)  promote  the  promulgation  of  uniform 
criteria,  procedures,  and  forms  of  grant  or 
contract  applications  for  drug  abuse  control 
and  treatment  proposals  submitted  by  Slate 
and  local  governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  and  individuals. 

(c)  In  implemeniation  of  his  authority 
under  subsection   (bjCi,  the  Director  may 

(1)  take  such  action  as  may  t>e  necessary 
to  request  the  assignment,  wi'th  or  without 
reimbursemtut.  of  any  individual  employed 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
engaged  m  any  Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion function  or  drug  traffic  prevention  func- 
tion to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force;  except  thai  no  such  person  shall  be 
so  assigned  during  any  one  fiscal  vear  for 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  ninety  d,iys  with- 
out the  exTjress  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  wuh  respect  to 
which  he  was  so  emploved  prior  to  such  as- 
signment; 

(2)  assign  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
fice to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force  or  to  coordinate  maniigement  of  such 
task  forces:  and 

(3 1    enter   into   contracts   or   other   agree- 
ments  with   any  person  or  organization   to 
serve  on  or  work  with  such  task  forces. 
§  230.  Manayemeni  oversight  review. 

The  Director  may.  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  days  in  any  one  calendar  year 
provide  for  the  exercise  or  performance  "of  a 
management  oversight  review  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  anv  Federal  drug  abu.se 
prevention  function.  Such  review  may  be 
conducted  by  an  officer  of  anv  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  other  than  the  department 
or  agency  conducting  such  function.  The  of- 
fleer  shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the 
Director  concerning  his  findings. 
§  231.  Federal   drug  council  authorized. 

To  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
Dlrect^ir  may  convene,  at  his  discretion,  a 
council  of  officials  representative  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  includlne  intelH- 
gence  agencies,  responsible  for  Federal  drug 
abti.se  prevention  functions  or  Federal  drug 
traffic  prevention  functions. 
?  232.  International  negotiations. 

The  President  may  designate  the  Director 
to  repre.sent  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  discu.sslons  and  negotiations  re- 
lating to  drug  abu.^e  prevention,  drug  traffic 
prevention,  or  both. 
5  233.  Annual  reix>rt. 

The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  prior  to  March  1  of  each 
year  which  begins  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  a  written  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Office.  The  report  shall  specify  the 
objectives  activities,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Office,  and  shall  contain  an  account- 
ing of  funds  expended  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Chapter    3.— ADVISORY    (X)UNCIL 
Sec. 

251.  EsUibUslunent  of  Council. 

252.  Membership  of  the  Council. 

253.  Chairman;  meetings. 

254.  Compen.satlon  and  exjsenses. 

255.  Functlon.s  of  the  Council. 

§  251.  Establishment  of  CkDuncll. 

There  is  established  a  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  i  herein- 
after in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  which  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members. 

§  252.  Membership  of  the  Council. 

(a)  The  Secret-iry  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or 
their  respective  designees,  shall  be  members 
of  the  Council  ex  officio. 

(b)  The  remaining  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
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shm    serve   at   hJs   pleasure.    Appwlntmenis 
shiu  be  made  from  persons  who  by  virtue 
their  education,    training,   or   experience 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
oX   the   Council.   Of   the   members 
appointed,  four  shall  be  officials  of  State 
local  governments  or  governmental  agen- 
who  are  actively  engaged  In  drug  abuse 
ventlon  functions. 
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.  Chairman;  meetings. 

The  President  shall  designate  the  Chalr- 

n  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  meet 

the  call   of  the  Chairman,   but  not  less 

■n  than  four  times  a  year. 

,.  Compensation  and  expenses. 

.lembers  of  the  Council  I  other  than  mem- 

who  are  full-time  officers  or  employees  of 

United  States)    shall,   while  serving  on 

Anesa  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive 

er  diem  allowance  at  rates  not  to  exceed 

dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized 

grade   GS-'8   of   the   General   Schedule. 

.1  member  of  the  Council,  while  so  serving 

,y  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  busl- 

may  b    allowed  actual  travel  expenses 

per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 

ihfcrlzed   by   section   5703   of   title   5   of   the 

;ted  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 

ment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

.5  Functions  of  the  Council, 
ai  The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
._:e  recommendations  to  the  Director  with 
pect   to  overall  planning  and  policy  and 
objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Federal 
jg  abuse  prevention  function.?. 
b  I   The  Council  may  make  recommenda- 
to  the  Director  with  respect  to  the  con- 
di4ct  of,  or  need  for,  any  drug  abuse  preven- 
functlons  which  are  or  in  its  judgment 
shbuld  be  conducted  by  or  with  the  support 
the  Federal  Government. 
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TITLE  III— NATION.'\L  DRUG  ABUSE 
STRATEGY 


Be; 

30  I  Development  of  strategy  required. 

30 !.  Strategy  Council. 

30  !  Content  of  strategy  . 

30  I  Preparation  of  strategy. 

30  )  Review  and  revision. 

01.  Development  of  strategy  required. 

:nimedlately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
tUle,  the  President  shall  direct  the  develop- 
mint  of  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  long- 
te:  m  Federal  strategy  i hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "strategy")  for  all 
dr  ig  abuse  prevention  functions  and  all  drug 
1  ,fflc  prevention  functions  conducted,  spwn- 

ed,  or  supported  by  any  department  or 
ajency    of    the    Federal    Government.    The 

ategy  shall  be  initially  promulgated  by  the 
Prssident  no  later  than  nine  months  after 
:h  i  enactment  of  this  title. 

;  02.  Strategy  Council. 

To  develop  the  strategy,  the  President  siiall 

abllsh  a  Strategy  Council  whose  member- 
i^p  shall  include  the  Director  of  the  Spe- 
clii  -Action  Office  for  Drug  .^biise  PreveiUio.i 
u:  til  the  date  specified  ;n  .section  104  of  this 
.\;t.  the  .\ttorney  General,  the  Secretaries  of 
Hi  alth.  Education,  and  Welfare.  State,  and 
Di  fense,  the  .'Administrator  of  Veterans'  .Af- 
fars,  and  other  officials  as  the  President  may 
d^m  appropriate.  Until  the  date  speciSed  .n 

tion  104  of  this  Act.  the  Director  shall 
prbvide  such  service.?  as  are  required  to  as- 
sv  re  that  the  strategy  i.s  prepared,  and  there- 
after such  services  shall  be  provided  by  sucii 
of  icer  or  agency  of  the  Cnited  States  as  the 
Piesldent  may  designate.  The  strategy  shall 
b€  subject  to  review  and  written  commen"; 
b5  those  Federal  officials  participating  In  Its 
prpparatlon. 

03.  Content  of  strategy 

The  strategy  shall  contain 

1)  an  analysis  of  the  n.iture.  character. 
and  extent  of  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the 
LT'ited  States,  Including  examination  of  the 


interrelationships  between  various  ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  drug  abuse  pri:>bleni 
and  their  potential  for  interajting  both  pos- 
itively and  negatively  with  one  another; 

1 2)  a  comprehensive  Federal  plan,  with 
respect  to  both  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions and  drag  traffic  prevention  functloi:^. 
which  shall  specify  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  strategy  and  how  all  available  re- 
.-lource.s,  iur.d^.  programs,  services,  and  f.i- 
cillties  authorized  under  relevant  Federal  law 
should  be  used;  and 

i3i  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ma- 
jor progra.-ns  conducted,  expenditures  made 
results  achieved,  plans  developed,  and  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  operation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  various  Federal  drug  abusf 
prevention  functions  and  drug  traffic  preven- 
tion functions. 
S  304.  Preparation  of  strategy. 

To  facilitate  the  preparation  of  the  strat- 
egy, the  Council  shall 

il)  engage  in  the  planning  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  long-term  Federal  strategy,  in- 
cluding examination  of  the  overall  Federal 
investment   to  combat  drug  abuse; 

I  2)  at  the  request  of  any  member,  requir'' 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  in  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions  and  drug 
•ra.*Sc  prevention  functions  to  submit  such 
in;  .rmation  and  reports  and  to  conduct  sucii 
studies  and  surveys  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
.lUt  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall  submit  to  the 
Council  and  to  the  requesting  member  the 
information,  reports,  studies,  and  surveys  so 
required: 

\'i\  evaluate  the  performance  and  results 
achieved  by  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention 
functioiLS  and  drug  traffic  prevention  func- 
tions and  the  prospective  performance  and 
results  that  might  be  achieved  by  programs 
and  activities  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 
those  currently  being  administered. 

§  305.  Review  and  revision. 

The  strategy  shall  be  reviewed,  revised  as 
necessary,  and  promulgated  as  revised  from 
time  to  time  as  the  President  deems  appro- 
priate, but   not  less  often  than  once  a  year 

TITLE    IV— OTHER   FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 


Sec 

401 
402 
403 
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Community  memal  health  centers 
Public  Health  Service  facilities. 
State  plan  requirements. 
Drut;  abuse  prevention  function  appro- 
priations. 
Special    reports    by     the    Secretary    of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Additional  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 
Admisoion  of  drug  abusers  to  hospitals 

for  emergency  treatment. 
ConfidentlalUy  of  patient  records. 
Formula  grants. 

Special  project  grants  and  contracts. 
Record-s  and  audit. 

National  Drut;  .'\buse  Training  Center. 
Drug  abu.se  among  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 
9  401,  Community  mental  liealth  centers. 

(a)  Section  221  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  .\ci  (42  U.S.C.  2688a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

■■ic)  If  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  for  a  community  mental  health 
center  i,  made  lor  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1972.  and — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is 
feasible  for  such  center  to  provide  a  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  for  drug 
addicts  and  other  persons  with  drug  abuse 
and  other  drug  dependence  problems  residing 
in  the  area  served  by  the  center  and  that 
the  need  for  such  a  program  in  that  area  is 
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of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  warrant  the  pro- 
vision of  such  a  program  by  the  center,  such 
application  may  not  be  approved  unless  it 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  the  center  will 
provide  such  program  In  such  fiscal  year;  or 
"|2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is 
feasible  for  the  center  to  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  drug  addicts  and  other  persons 
with  drug  abuse  and  other  drug  dependence 
problems  who  are  in  the  area  served  by  the 
center,  such  application  may  not  be  approved 
unless  it  contains  or  is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
center  will  enter  into  agreements  with  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government 
under  which  agreements  the  center  may  be 
used  ( to  the  maximum  extent  practicable ) 
in  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
I  If  any)  provided  by  such  departments  or 
agencies. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
part  to  assist  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975." 

(b)  Section  251  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688k)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  "or 
leasing"  after  "construction", 

(2)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (a)  "facili- 
ties for  emergency  medical  services,  Inter- 
mediate care  services,  or  outpatient  serv- 
ices, or"  immediately  before  "posthospitaliza- 
tlon  treatment  facilities", 

^3)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (a)  'or 
leased"  after  "constructed",  and 

1 4)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (b)  "or 
leasing"  after  "construction"  the  first  time 
it  appears. 

(c)  Section  256(e)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688n- 
1 )  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and 
$35,000,000''  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$60,000,000".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.". 

.5  402.  Public  Health  Service  facilities. 

(a)  Section  341(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  257(a))  (relating  to 
care  and  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  and 
other  drug  abusers)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  In  each  hospital  and 
other  appropriate  medical  facility  of  the 
Service  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  drug  addicts  and  other  persons  with 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems 
who  are  In  the  area  served  by  such  hospital 
or  other  facility;  except  that  the  require- 
ment of  this  sentence  shall  not  apply  Ui  the 
case  of  any  such  hospital  or  other  facility 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  is  not  sufficient  need  for 
such  a  program  in  such  hospital  or  other 
facility." 

(b)  Section  341  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
.Affairs,  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  under  which  agreements 
hospitals  and  other  appropriate  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  Service  may  be  used  In  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  provided 
by  such  department  or  agency  for  drug 
addicts  and  other  persons  with  drug  abuse 
and  other  drug  dependence  problems  who  are 
in  areas  served  by  such  hospitals  or  other 
facilities." 
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§  403.  State  plan  requirements. 

(a)  Section  314(d)  (2)  (K)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246(d)  (2)  (K) ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "problem"  the 
following:  ".  and  Include  provisions  for  (i) 
licensing  or  accreditation  of  facilities  In 
which  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
are  conducted  for  persons  with  drug  abuse 
and  other  drug  dependence  problems,  and 
(11)  expansion  of  State  mental  health  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  and  of  other  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  In  such  field". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2684)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  After  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  may 
not  approve  any  State  plan  unless  it  pro- 
vides for  treatment  and  prevention  programs 
in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence, commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  and  it  Includes  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  314(d)  (2)  (K)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  for  State  plans  sub- 
mitted under  section  314(d)  of  such  Act." 
f  404.  Drug  abuse  prevention  function  ap- 
propriations. 

Any  request  for  appropriations  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  sub- 
mitted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  specify  (1)  on  a  line  item  basis, 
that  part  of  the  appropriations  which  the  de- 
partment or  agency  Is  requesting  to  carry  out 
its  drug  abuse  prevention  functions,  and  (2) 
the  authorization  of  the  appropriations  re- 
quested to  carry  out  each  of  its  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions. 

§  405.  Special    reports   by   the    Secretary    of 
Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Di- 
rector within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  written  plan  for  the 
administration  and  coordination  of  all  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  report  shall  list  each  program  con- 
ducted and  each  service  provided  In  carry- 
ing out  such  functions,  describe  how  such 
programs  and  services  are  to  be  coordinated, 
and  describe  the  steps  taken  or  to  be  taken 
to  insure  that  such  programs  and  services 
will  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage  the 
broadest  possible  participation  of  profes- 
sionals and  paraprofesslonals  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  science,  the  social  sciences,  and 
other  related  disciplines.  The  plan  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  policies,  priorities,  and 
objectives  established  by  the  Director  under 
section  221  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector, for  Inclusion  In  the  annual  report 
required  by  section  233  of  this  Act,  a  report 
describing  model  and  experimental  methods 
and  programs  for  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  drug  abusers,  and  describing 
the  advantages  of  each  such  method  and 
program  and  an  evaluation  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  each  such  method  or  program. 
The  Secretary's  report  shall  contain  recom- 
mendations for  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  methods  and  programs  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abus- 
ers, for  community  implementation  of  such 
methods  and  programs,  and  for  such  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  action  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

§  406.  Additional     drug     abuse     prevention 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare, 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall 
(1)   operate  an  information  center  for  the 
collection,  preparation,  and  dissemination  of 
all  Information  relating  to  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions.  Including  Information  con- 


cerning State  and  local  drug  abuse  treatment 
plans,  and  the  availability  of  treatment  re- 
sources, training  and  educational  programs, 
statistics,  research,  and  other  pertinent  data 
and  Information; 

(2)  investigate  and  publish  Information 
concerning  uniform  methodology  and  tech- 
nology for  determining  the  extent  and  kind 
of  drug  use  by  individuals  and  effects  which 
individuals  are  likely  to  experience  from  such 
use: 

(3)  gather  and  publish  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  drug  abuse  and  promulgate  regulations 
specifying  uniform  statistics  to  be  furnished. 
records  to  be  maintained,  and  reports  to  be 
submitted,  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  public  and 
private  entities  and  individuals  respectine 
drug  abuse;  and 

(4)  review,  and  publish  an  evaluation  of 
the  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of  any  pro- 
vision relating  to  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions contained  In  the  comprehensive  State 
health,  welfare,  or  rehabilitation  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Government  pursuant 
to  Federal  law.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
those  submitted  pursuant  to  section  Siat  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  sections 
314(d)  (2)  (K)  and  604ia)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  section  1902(a)  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  section 
204(a)  of  part  A  of  the  Communitv  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act. 

(b)  After  December  31,  1974.  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  his  functions  under  subsection 

(a)  through  the  National  Institute  on  Dru^ 
Abuse. 

5  407.  Admission  of  drug  abusers  to  hospitals 
for  emergency  treatment. 

(a)  Drug  abusers  who  are  suffering  from 
emergency  medical  conditions  shall  not  be  re- 
fused admission  or  treatment,  solely  because 
of  their  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence,  by 
any  private  or  public  general  hospital  which 
receives  suppor  In  any  form  from  any  pro- 
gram supported  in  whole  or  In  part  by  funds 
appropriated  to  any  Federal  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  policy 
of  subsection  (a).  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude procedures  for  determining  (after  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  if  requested)  If  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  has  occurred, 
notification  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
subsection,  and  opportunity  for  a  violator  to 
comply  with  such  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  hospital  has  violated 
subsection  (a)  and  such  violation  continues 
after  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
compliance,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
suspend  or  revoke,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  all  or  part  of  any  support  of  any 
kind  received  by  such  hospital  from  any  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  consult  with  the  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  any  other 
Federal  program  from  which  such  hospital 
receives  support  of  any  kind,  with  respect 
to  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  Federal 
.support  for  such  hospital. 

?  408.  Confidentiality  of  patient  records. 

(a)  Records  of  the  identity,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  or  treatment  of  any  patient  which 
are  maintained  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  any  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tion authorized  or  assisted  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this 
Act  shall  be  confidential  and  may  be  disclosed 
only  for  the  purposes  and  under  the  circum- 
stances expressly  authorized  under  8ub.section 

(b)  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  If  the  patient,  with  respect  to  whom 
any  given  record  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  is  maintained,  gives  his 
written  consent,  the  content  of  such  record 
may  be  disclosed 

(A)  to  medical  personnel  for  the  purposes 
of  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  the  patient,  and 


iBl  to  governmental  personnel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  benefits  to  which  the  pa- 
tient Is  entitled. 

(2)  If  the  patient,  with  respect  to  whom 
any  given  record  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  Is  maintained,  does  not  give 
his  written  consent,  the  content  of  such  rec- 
ord may  be  disclosed  as  follows ; 

(A)  To  medical  personnel  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  a  bona  fide  medical  emer- 
gency, 

(B)  To  qualified  personnel  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  scientific  research,  manage- 
ment or  financial  audit*,  or  program  evalua- 
tion, but  such  personnel  may  not  identify, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  Individual  patient 
in  any  report  of  such  research,  audit,  or  eval- 
uatloi;,  or  otherwise  disclose  patient  identi- 
ties in  any  manner. 

iC)  If  authorized  by  an  appropriate  order 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  granted 
after  application  showing  good  cause  there- 
for. In  a.sse.sslng  good  catise  the  court  shall 
weigh  the  public  Intereet  and  the  need  for 
disclosure  against  the  Injury  to  the  patient, 
to  the  physician-patient  relationship,  and  to 
the  treatment  ser\'lces  Upon  the  granting  of 
such  order,  the  court.  In  determining  the 
extent  to  which  any  disclosure  of  all  or  any 
part  of  any  record  is  necessary,  shall  Impose 
appropriate  safeguards  against  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

(c)  Except  as  authorized  by  a  court  order 
granted  under  <:,ubsectlon  (bM2)(C)  of  this 
section,  no  record  referred  to  in  subsection 
I  a)  may  be  used  to  initiate  or  substantiate 
any  criminal  charges  against  a  patient  or  to 
conduct  any  investigation  of  a  patient. 

(d)  The  prohibitions  of  this  .section  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  records  concernliig  jiny  in- 
dividual who  has  been  a  patient,  irrespective 
of  whether  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  patient 

(e)  Except  as  authorized  under  subsection 
lb)  of  this  section,  any  person  who  disclose!; 
the  contents  of  any  record  referred  to  In  .sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500 
in  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  and  not  more 
than  $5,000  In  the  case  of  each  subsequent 
offense. 

I  409.  FNDrmula  grante, 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $45,000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for 
grants  to  States  in  accordance  with  this 
section.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  In 
addition  to  the  fifty  States. 

(b)  Grants  to  States  may  be  made  under 
this  section 

(1)  for  the  preparation  of  plans  which  are 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section; 

(2)  for  the  expenses  (other  than  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses)  of  (A)  carrying  out 
projects  under  and  otherwise  implementing 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  and  (B) 
evaluating  the  results  of  such  plans  as  actu- 
ally Implemented;  and 

(3)  for  the  State  administrative  expen.ses 
of  carrying  out  plans  approved  by  the  .'^crc- 
tary  pursuant  to  subsection  (fi  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  no  grant  under  this  para- 
graph to  any  State  for  any  year  may  exceed 
$50,000  or  10  per  centum  of  the  total  allot- 
ment of  that  State  for  that  year,  whichever 
Is  less. 

(c)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  population,  financial 
need,  and  the  need  for  more  effective  conduct 
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drug  abuse  prevention  functions ,  except 
t  no  such  allotment  to  any  State   (other 
n    the    Virgin    Islands.    Guam.    American 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc 
Isjandsi.  shall  be  less  than  HOCOOO  multl- 
ed  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  Is  the 
nt  actually  appropriated   for  the  pur- 
of  this  section  for  the  fiscaU  year  for 
Ich    the    allotment    Is    made,    and    whose 
detiomlnator  Is  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
a;^roprlated  by  subsection  (a)  for  that  year 
2)    Any  amount  allotted  under  paragraph 
)  of  this  subsection  to  a  State  (other  than 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam. 
the   Trust   Territory  of   the   Pacific   Is- 
ids)    and    remaining    unobligated    at    the 
of  such  year  shall   remain  available   to 
State,  for  the  purjxsses  for  which  made, 
the  next   fiscal   year   (and  for  such   year 
yi.    and    any   such    amount    shall    be    In 
itlon    to    the    amounts    allotted    to    such 
for  such  purpose  for  such  next  fl'cal 
except  that  any  such  amount,  remaining 
obligated  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month 
lowing   the   end   of   such    year   for   which 
w^as  allotted,   which   the  Secretary  deter- 
ges will  remain  unobligated  by  the  close 
such   next  fiscal  year,  may  be  reallotted 
the  Secretary  to  be  available  for  the  pur- 
fcr  which  made  until  the  close  of  such 
t  flscal  year,  to  other  States  which  have 
therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
equitable  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
of   this   section,    and    any    amount    sn 
reillotted  to  a  State  shall  be  In  addition  to 
amounts  allotted   and   available   to   the 
ites    for    the    same    period.    Any    amount 
tted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
n  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
am,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
nds  for  a  fl.^cal  year  and  remaining  un- 
igated  at  the  enix  of  such  year  shall  re- 
in  available   to   it.    for   the   purposes    for 
Ijich   made,    for   the   next   two   flscal    years 
d    for   "iuch    years    only),    and    any   such 
ar^ount  shall  be  ;n  addition  to  the  amounts 
tted  to  it  for  such  purpose  for  each  of 
;h  next  two  fiscal  years;   except  that  any 
h  amount,  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
of  the  first  of  such  next  two  years,  which 
I    Secretary    determines    will    remain    u!i- 
Igated  at  the  close  of  the  second  of  such 
t    two   years,    may    be    reallotted    by    the 
retary,   to   be   available   for  the   purposes 
which  made  until  the  close  of  the  second 
such  next  two  years,  to  any  other  of  such 
States    which    have    need    therefor,    on 
suth  basis  as  the  Secrteary  deems  equitable 
consistent    with    the    purposes    of    this 
and  any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a 
te   shall   be   in   addition   to   the   amounts 
allt)tted  and  available  to  the  State  for  the 
period. 

d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
n  (b)  (  U  of  this  section  unless  an  applica- 

therefor   has    been    submitted    to.   and 

ved  by.  the  Secretary.  Such  application 

U   be    In   such    form,   submitted    In   such 

nner,  and  contain  such  Information,  In- 

ding  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 

that  the  grant  will  be  used  by  the  State 

the  preparation  of  a  State  plan  which  will 

the  requirements  of  subsection   (e),  as 

Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

e)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
unher  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (b)(3)  of  this 
se<jtlon  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State 

for  planning,  establishing,  conducting, 
coordinating  projects  for  the  develop- 
m*nt  of  nx)re  effective  drug  abuse  prevention 
fui  ictlons  In  the  State  and  for  evaluating  the 
coi  (duct  of  such  functions  In  the  State.  Each 
St4te  plan  shall 

1)  designate  or  establish  a  single  State 
as  the  sole  agency  for  the  preparation 

administration  of  the  plan,  or  for  super- 
ng  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
plan: 

2)  Contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
3t4te  agency  designated  or  established  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  paragraph  fl)  will  have  au- 
thority to  prepare  and  administer,  or  super- 
vise the  preparation  and  administration  of, 
such  plan  in  conformity  with  this  sub.sectlon: 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  from  different 
geographical  areas  of  the  State,  and  which 
shall  consult  with  the  State  agency  In  carry- 
ing out  the  plan; 

(4)  describe  the  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions  to  be  carried  out  under  the  plan 
with  assistance  under  this  section; 

(5)  set  forth.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  local  and  State  need.s  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence,  including  a  survey  of  the 
health  facilities  needed  to  provide  services  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  a  plan 
for  the  development  and  distribution  of  such 
facilities  and  protrrams  throughout  the  State; 

i6)  provide  for  coordination  of  existing  and 
planned  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  activities,  particularly  in  urban 
ce  liters; 

(7)  provide  a  scheme  and  methods  of  ad- 
ministration which  win  supplement,  broaden, 
and  complement  State  health  plans  devel- 
oped under  section  314(d)(2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act; 

1  8 )  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Stj.te  plan.  Including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  malnte- 
na:.re  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis  (except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exer- 
c.se  no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion, tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  any 
individual  employed  In  ac-ordance  with  such 
methods),  as  are  fovir.d  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  'he  plan; 

(9»  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  -<uch  fcrni  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  requlrp. 
ard  will  keep  su^h  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  die  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verlflca- 
tion  of  suoh  reports: 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often"  than 
annuallv,  review  Its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  effectlvenps"  of  the  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  and  activities  carried 
out  under  the  plan,  and  any  modifications 
In    the   plan    which    it    considers    neressary; 

(11)  provide  reasonable  assurance  tli.it 
Federal  funds  made  available  vmder  this 
secMon  for  any  period  will  be  eo  '.:sed  as  to 
supplement  and  Increase,  to  the  extend  feasi- 
ble and  practical  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  In 
the  absence  of  such  P"eder;il  funds  be  m:ide 
available  for  the  programs  described  In  this 
section,  and  will  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds: 
and 

1 12)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
c.-impUes  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
le)  of  this  section. 

I  g  I  From  the  allotment  of  a  State,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  grants  to  that  State  In 
accordance  with  this  section.  Payments  under 
such  grants  may  be  made  in  advaiice  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  Install- 
ment.s  as  the  Secretary-  may  determine. 
§  410.  Special   project  grants   and  contracts. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall 

(1)  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  or  lnstltutlon<! 


and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations.  Institutions, 
and  Individuals  to  provide  training  seminars, 
educational  programs,  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  drug  abuse  pre- 
ventive, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gr.ims  for  employees;  In  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors; 

(2)  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions 
and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, to  provide  directly  or  through  con- 
tractual arrangements  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation counseling,  education,  and  serv- 
ices for  the  benefit  of  persons  In  treatment 
programs  and  to  encoiirage  efforts  by  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  of  the  economy  to 
recruit,  train,  and  employ  participants  In 
treatment  programs; 

( 3 )  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions 
and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  Institutions 
and  individuals  to  establish,  conduct,  and 
evaluate  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  within  State  and 
local  criminal  Justice  systems; 

(4)  malice  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
groups  composed  of  Individuals  representing 
a  broad  cross-section  of  medical,  scientific,  or 
social  disciplines  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  causes  of  drug  abuse  In  a  par- 
ticular area,  prescribing  methods  for  dealing 
with  drug  abuse  In  such  an  area,  or  con- 
ducting programs  for  dealing  with  drug 
abuse  In  such  an  area; 

(5)  make  research  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  organl2»itlons,  and 
Institutions  and  enter  the  contrticts  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions,  and  Individuals  for  Im- 
proved drug  maintenance  techniques  or  pro- 
grams; and 

(6)  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations.  Institu- 
tions, and  Individuals  to  establish,  conduct, 
and  evaluate  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  programs. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
■Tune  30.  1972;  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $160,- 
000,000  for  the  flscal  yeaj  ending  June  30. 
1975,  to  carry  out  this  section. 

fc)  (1)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  coordination  of  aU  ap- 
plications for  programs  in  a  State  and  shall 
not  give  precedence  to  public  agencies  over 
private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, or  to  State  agencies  over  local  agencies. 

(2)  Each  applicant  within  a  State,  upon 
filing  Its  application  with  the  Secretary  for 
a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section,  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  Its  application  for  review 
br  the  State  agency  (If  any)  designated  or 
established  under  section  409.  Such  State 
agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  thirty 
d;ivs  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  applica- 
tion to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  In  writing, 
an  evaluation  of  the  project  set  forth  In  the 
application.  Such  evaluation  shall  Include 
comments  on  the  relationship  of  the  project 
to  other  projects  pending  and  approved  and 
to  the  State  comprehensive  plan  for  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  drug  abuse  under 
section  409.  The  State  shall  furnish  the  ap- 
plicant a  copy  of  any  such  evaluation.  A 
State  If  It  so  desires  may.  In  writing,  waive 
Its  rights  under  this  paragraph. 

( 3 )  Approval  of  any  application  for  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  section  by  the  Secre- 
tarv.  Including  the  earmarking  of  financial 
assistance  for  a  program  or  project,  may  be 
eranted  only  If  the  application  substantially 
meets  a  set  of  criteria  that 

(A)  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  section  la 
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sought  will  be  subetantially  administered  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(B)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects; 

( C )  provide  for  such  flscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proi>er  dlsbtirsement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant; and 

(D)  provide  for  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  programs  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  will  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Pederal  funds. 

(d)    Payment   under   grants   or  contracts 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  Install- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
§411.  Records  and  audit. 

(a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
section  409  or  410  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  tmdertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  grant  or 
contract  Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit, 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  such 
grants  or  contracts. 

§  412.  National  Drug  Abuse  Training  Center. 

(a)  The  Director  shall  establish  a  National 
Dnjg  Abuse  Training  Center  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Center")  to 
develop,  conduct,  and  support  a  full  range 
of  training  programs  relating  to  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions.  The  Director  shall  con- 
sult with  the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  regarding  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  the  Center.  The  Director  may 
supervise  the  operation  of  the  Center  Ini- 
tially, but  shall  transfer  the  supervision  of 
the  operation  of  the  Center  to  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1974. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  conduct  or  arrange 
for  training  programs,  seminars,  meetings, 
conferences,  and  other  related  activities,  in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  training  and  edu- 
cational materials  for  use   by  others. 

(c)  The  services  and  facilities  of  the  Cen- 
ter shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director,  be  available  to  (1) 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  offi- 
cials, and  their  respective  staffs,  (2)  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel,  and  educators, 
and  (3)  other  persons,  Including  drug  de- 
pendent persons,  requiring  training  or  edu- 
cation in  drug  abuse  prevention. 

(d)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1973,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

(2)  Sums  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated and  in  the  fiscal  year  next  follow- 
ing. 


§  413.  Drug  abuse  among  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

(a)  The  ClvU  Service  Commission  shall  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Director  and  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  departments,  ap- 
propriate prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabil- 
itation programs  and  services  for  drug  abuse 
among  Federal  civilian  employees.  Such  poli- 
cies and  services  shall  make  optimal  use  of 
existing  governmental  facilities,  services,  and 
skills. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  foster  similar  drug 
abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  services  in  State  and  local 
governments  and  In  private  Industry. 

(c)(1)  No  person  may  be  denied  or  de- 
prived of  Federal  civilian  employment  or  a 
Federal  professional  or  other  license  or  right 
solely  on  the  ground  of  prior  drug  abuse. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployment (A)  In  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  designated  for  purposes  of  national  se- 
curity by  the  President,  or  (B)  in  any  posi- 
tion in  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  referred  to  In  clause 
(A),  which  position  Is  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  head  of  stich 
department  or  agency  to  be  a  sensitive  posi- 
tion. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  dismissal  from  employment  of  a 
Federal  civilian  employee  who  cannot  prop- 
erly function  In  his  employment. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  rNSTITUTE  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE;  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  DRUG  ABUSE 

Sec. 

501.  Establishment  of  Institute. 

502.  Establishment     of     National     Advisory 

Council  on  Drug  Abuse. 
§  501.  Establishment  of  Institute. 

(a)  Effective  December  31,  1974,  there  Is 
established,  in  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  a  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Institute")  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams and  authorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
with  respect  to  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions. The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  In- 
stitute, shall.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  drug  abuse,  develop  and  con- 
duct comprehensive  health,  education,  train- 
ing, research,  and  planning  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  programs  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
administered  so  as  to  encourage  the  broad- 
est possible  participation  of  professionals  and 
paraprofessionals  In  the  fields  of  medicine, 
science,  the  social  sciences,  and  other  related 
disciplines. 

§  502.  Establishment  of  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse. 

(a)  Section  217  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse  shall  consist  of  the  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  chief  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
his  representative,  and  a  medical  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
shall  be  ex  officio  members.  In  addition,  the 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  ap(>ointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service.  The  appointed  members  of 
the  Council  aball  represent  a  broad  range  of 


Interests,  disciplines,  and  expertise  In  the 
drug  area  and  shall  be  selected  from  out- 
standing professionals  and  paraprofessionals 
In  the  fields  of  medicine,  education,  science, 
the  social  sciences,  and  other  related  dis- 
ciplines, who  have  been  active  In  the  areas 
of  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment,  rehabil- 
itation, training,  or  research. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to.  the 
Secretary 

"(A)  concerning  matters  relating  to  the 
activities  and  functions  of  the  Secretary  In 
the  field  of  drug  abuse.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  development  of  new  programs 
and  priorities,  the  efficient  administration  of 
programs,  and  the  supplying  of  needed  sci- 
entific and  statistical  data  and  progj^am  in- 
formation to  professionals,  paraprofessionals, 
and  the  general  public;  and 

"(B)  concerning  policies  and  priorities  re- 
specting grants  and  contracts  In  the  field 
of  drug  abuse." 

(b)  Section  266  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"part  0"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "parts 
C  and  D", 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"established  by  such  section",  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence-  "Grants  under  pari  D  of  this 
title  for  such  costs  will  undergo  such  review 
as  Is  provided  by  section  217(e)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act." 

And  tiie  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Harlet  O    Stag<:ers. 

Paul  G   Rogers. 

Davh)  Satterfield. 

Petek  N.  Kyros. 

Richardson  Preyer, 

James  W.  Symington 

William  R.  Roy. 

William  L.  Springer, 

Ancher  Nelsen, 

Tim  Lee  Carter. 

James  P,  Hastings. 
Managers  on  the  Pari  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan. 

Abe  RiBicofT. 

Lee  Metcale, 

Lawton  CnrLKS, 

Charles  Pebct. 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Edward  J.  GruNET. 

Harold  E   HrcHEs, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Walter  F  Montjale. 

Alan  Cranston, 

Bob  Packwocd, 

Peter  H.  Dominick. 

Richard  S.  Schwetker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 

COMMTTTEE   Or   CoNrEnT-NrT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  2097) 
to  establish  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the  re- 
sotirces  of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  rec:mmended  In 
the  accompan\-1ng  conference  report 

The  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  lb 
a  substitute  for  the  entire  text  of  the  Sen- 
ate blU.  The  conference  substitute  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  text  of  both  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment  Except  for  tech- 
nical, clerical,  clarifying  and  conforming 
changes,  the  differences  between  the  confer- 
ence substitute  and  the  Senate  bill  and 
House  amendment  are  set  out  below: 
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DETINmONS 

rhe  Senate  bill  contained  a  specific  listing 
of  programs  to  which  the  legislation  was  ap- 
pl  cable;  the  House  amendment  included 
se  programs  through  specifically  defining 
terms  "drug  abuse  prevention  function" 
d  "drug  traffic  prevention  function". 
The  Senate  bill  Included,  but  was  not  lim- 
to,  the  following: 
1 1  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966  Including  treatment  and  aftercare 
prigrams  of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
■a..  Health  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the 
I>  partment  of  Justice; 

2)  part  D  and  part  E  (to  the  extent  such 
pstts  pjertaJn  to  drug  abuse)  of  the  Com- 
nlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  including 
rtatment.  rehabilitation,  and  education 
piDjects  administered  by  the  National  lasti- 
t'.te  of  Mental  Health; 

1 3 1    title    I    of    the    Comprehensive    Drug 

Aiuse   Prevention   and   Control   Act   of   19T0 

ludlng  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  edu- 

ion  projects  authorized  by  the  Secretar:; 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(4)  section    502(a)(1)     of    the    Compre- 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 

of  1970.  to  the  extent  it  pertains  to 
public  education  programs  not  Involving  law 
er  forcemeat  within  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
ai  d  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  Department  of 
J\  stice; 

(5)  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970 
ac  ministered  by  the  Office  of  Education  of 
tliB  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

i6i  section  222(a)(9)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  all  other  pro- 
VI  lions  of  that  Act.  to  the  extent  they  per- 
ta.n  to  drug  abuse.  Including  community 
tr  jatment  and  rehabilitation  projects  admln- 
is  ered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
ti;  nlty; 

(7)  section  306(a)  (2)  of  the  Omnibus 
me  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
the  extent  that  It  pertains  to  drug  abuse. 

i:Iudlng     treatment,     rehabilitation,     and 
ed  ucatlon  projects  administered  by  the  Law 
Eiiforcement    Assistance    Administration    of 
Department  of  Justice; 

(8)  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
Act  of  1962.  to  the  extent  it  pertains  to 

abuse.   Including   rehabilitation   proj- 
adminlstered    by    the    Department    of 


ding 
ec  ts 
L£  bor; 

I  9)  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  the 
extent  it  pertains  to  drug  abuse,  including 
seTlce.  research,  and  training  programs 
ac  ministered  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
E(  ucatlon.  and  Welfare: 

(10)  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
the  extent  such  title  pertains  to  drug  abuse. 
ln:ludlng  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
Ic  !S  conducted  by  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
tiiin:  and 

(11)  grant  programs  authorized  by  the 
cc  nference  substitute. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
ths  House  amendment,  and  covers  the  des- 
ig  lated  programs,  as  well  as  any  other 
pisgrams  or  activities  falling  within  the  de- 
ftiied  term  "drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tldn."  whether  or  not  conducted  by  an  agency 
to  whose  primary  mission  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions  are  incidental. 

ACCESS  TO  PERSONNEL  .UND  INFORMATION 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  for  establishment  of  the  Spe- 
1  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  The 
amendment  provided  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  In  the  Executive  Office 
sin  all  not  affect  congressional  access  to  ( 1 ) 
information,  documents,  and  studies  in  the 
of.  or  conducted  by.  the  Office  or 
personnel  of  the  Office 
rhe  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
th  B  House  blU. 
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I  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  25  persons  without  regard  to  civil 
service  and  compensation  laws,  with  up  to 
10  persons  permitted  to  be  paid  at  rates  up 
to  GS-18.  and  15  additional  could  be  paid 
at  rates  up  to  GS-13, 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that, 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  which 
may  be  placed  in  supergrades  under  normal 
Civil  Service  Commission  proredures,  not 
to  exceed  10  positions  in  the  Office  may  be 
placed  in  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code, 

This  revised  authority  will  permit  the 
Office  to  employ  the  personnel  they  need 
for  top  positions,  while  preserving  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  congressional  committees  having 
an   Interest  In   this  stibject. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  appointments  of  experts 
and  consultants,  but  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  the  conference  substitute,  permit 
such  employment  without  regard  to  limita- 
tions on  the  length  of  service, 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
rl!  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ex  officio,  or  their  designees,  and  12  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  of  whom  fotir 
must  be  State  or  local  officials  concerned  with 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions.  The  Di- 
rector is  required.  In  carrying  out  his  over- 
all planning  and  policy  functions,  to  con- 
sult from  time  to  time  with  the  National 
Advlsorv  Council. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill, 

LIAISON 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Director  to 
maintain  communication  and  liaison  with 
Federal  agencies  performing  drug  traffic  pre- 
vention functions. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  corresF>ond- 
ing  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

CONCENTRATION    OF    FEDERAL    EFFORT 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Director 
shall  coordinate  drug  abuse  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  by  the  United  States, 
and  shall  coordinate  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities with  other  programs  and  activities  of 
the  United  States,  if  It  will  aid  the  Federal 
effort  against  drug  abuse. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  with  the  addition  of  a  specific 
reference  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
213  of  ihe  legislation,  which  provides  that 
the  authority  of  the  Director  shall  not  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  re- 
spect to  furnishing  health  care  to  veterans, 
except  with  respect  to  overall  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 

The  legislation  contemplates  that  the  Di- 
rector and  his  staff  will  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
improve  the  organization  and  operation  of 
Federal  drug  abuse  programs  The  Director 
Is  to  play  an  active  role  In  establishing  budg- 
et   levels,    programs    priorities    and    policies 


aimed  at  curbing  drug  abuse.  The  conferees 
also  Intend  that  he  monitor  agency  perform- 
sxnce  to  find  and  correct  failures,  weaknesses, 
and  delays  in  policy  Implementation.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  expect  that  the  Direc- 
tor will  take  the  lead  In  adjusting  and 
reconciling  any  policy  differences  between 
Federal  agencies  concerning  drug  abuse. 

The  conferees  reaffirm  the  intention  of  this 
legislation  that  the  Special  Action  Office  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  interagency  coordina- 
tion and  policy  development.  It  must  not 
attempt  to  manage  or  intervene  in  the 
routine  operation  of  programs  conducted  by 
the  departments  and  agencies.  Such  action 
would  be  contrary  to  the  express  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  would  waste  the  resources  of 
the  office.  The  conferees  do  Intend,  however. 
tliat  the  Director  be  fully  Informed  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  agency  programs  affect- 
ing drug  abuse  prevention  or  traffic  func- 
tions, to  assure  that  the  overall  policies  he 
has  set  are  being  complied  with  and  Imple- 
mented. If  the  Special  Action  Office  is  to  play 
a  constructive  role,  It  must  focus  ite  activ- 
ities on  those  areas  directly  related  to  Its 
mission — assuring  cooperation  between  de- 
partments and  agencies  on  policy  Issues 
which  cut  across  jurisdictional  lines,  provid- 
ing and  encouraging  rigorous  evaluation  of 
existing  programs,  and  fostering  new  and 
innovative  approaches  to  the  drug  abuse 
problem. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    METHODS    TO    DETERMINE    EX- 
TENT   OF    DRUG    ABUSE    IN    UNITED    STATES 

The  House  amendment  Included  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  Director  the  development 
of  Improved  methods  for  determining  the 
extent  of  drug  addiction  and  abuse  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

PRESIDENTIAL    ASSIGNMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Director, 
In  carrying  out  his  overall  planning  and 
policy  functions,  is  to  perform  such  other 
functions  as  the  President  may  assign. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  such 
provision,  and  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  the  House  amendment.  Section 
232  authorizes  the  President  to  designate 
the  Director  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  discussions  and  negotiations  relating  to 
drug  abuse  prevention,  drug  traffic  preven- 
tion, or  both. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL    RESEARCH 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Director  shall  encourage  and  promote  re- 
search to  create,  develop,  and  test  nonaddlc- 
tlve  synthetic  analgesics  to  replace  opium, 
long  lasting  nonaddlctlve  blocking  or  antag- 
onistic drugs,  and  detoxification  agents,  for 
heroin. 

The  Senate  bUl  did  not  contain  such  au- 
thority for  the  Director,  but  authorized 
similar  authority  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  with  authorization  of  $30,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  appropriations 
totaling  $42,000,000  for  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector, and  $160,000,000  for  the  special  fund. 
with  authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1972 
through  1975. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $25.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1972  through  1974  for 
functions  of  the  Director,  and  $80,000,000  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  for  the  special 
fund. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes,  for 
functions  of  the  Director,  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
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year  1972,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
$11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  "and  $12,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1975, 

With  respect  to  the  special  fund,  $40,- 
000.000  Is  authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1973.  1974.  and  1975.  Funds  appro- 
priated for  one  fiscal  year  but  not  expended 
therein  may  be  carried  over  to  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  Di- 
rector's authority  will  extend  for  three  full 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975,  plus  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

NATIONAL     DRUG     ABUSE     TRAINING     CENTER 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $2,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
for  the  Director  to  develop,  conduct,  and  sup- 
port training  programs  relating  to  preven- 
tion of  drug  abuse,  with  the  operation  of  the 
Center  to  be  transferred  to  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Director's  powers. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  except  that  the  Di- 
rector's role  with  respect  to  the  training 
center  is  to  be  that  of  overall  supervision; 
the  Center  Is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  (created  by 
other  provisions  in  the  bill)  as  of  December 
31.  1974.  The  appropriation  authorizations 
are  set  at  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  $3,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  vear 
1975. 

FEDERAL    PERSONNEL    POLICIES 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  establish  policies 
for  control  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
among  Federal  civUlan  employees  (Includ- 
ing employees  of  the  Postal  Service),  and 
that  drug  dependent  employees  were  not 
to  lose  benefits,  and  where  possible  to  be 
provided  employment,  during  rehabilitation. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
Director  should  advise  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  other  agencies  as  to  poli- 
cies and  services  for  control  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  among  Federal  civilian 
employees. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same. 
with  respect  to  drug  abuse,  as  section  201 
of  the  Alcohol  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1970,  is  with  respect 
to  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  by  Federal 
employees. 

Employees  of  the  Postal  Service  were  re- 
moved from  this  section  at  the  request  of 
the  Postal  Service  as  inconsistent  with  the 
nongovernmental  status  of  such  employees 
under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  The 
Postal  Service  stated  that  It  was  their  in- 
tention to  make  every  effort  to  cooperate 
with  the  Special  Action  Office,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  program,  modeled  on  that  established 
for  other  Federal  employees,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse  among  postal  employees. 

This  section  establishes  the  principle  that 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  shall  be 
handled  by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  a  medical  problem  for  the  employee 
involved.  The  provision  is  almost  identical 
to  section  201  of  the  Alcohol  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1970. 
and  should  be  administered  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thus,  except  for  certain  designated 
sensitive  agencies  and  sensitive  positions, 
an  employee  may  not  be  dismissed  solely 
because  of  prior  drug  abuse.  Except  for  the 
designated  agencies  and  positions.  Federal 
employees  may  have  their  employment  termi- 
nated only  for  failure  to  perform  their  Jobs. 
All  Federal  civUlan  employees  dismissed,  in- 
cluding those  In  the  agencies  and  positions 
listed  in  subsection    (c)  (2)    of  this  section 


are  to  be  treated  alike  with  respect  to  re- 
tention of  collateral  benefits.  Accordingly, 
any  dismissed  employees  rights  to  annual 
and  sick  leave,  medical  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation services,  pension,  and  other  col- 
lateral rights  should  be  preserved  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  would  be  for  employees 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs  due  to  other  medical 
disabilities, 

REORGANIZATION    PLANS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  change  the  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector by  reorganization  plans  without  regard 
to  the  cutoff  date  for  the  submission  of  plans 
and  the  limits  on  the  number  that  may  be 
.submitted. 

A  similar  provision  In  the  House  version 
was  deleted  by  an  amendment  on  the  House 
floor,  so  that  the  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  DRUGS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Director 
should  consult  with  and  be  consulted  by  ap- 
propriate officials  regarding  classification  of 
drugs  under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
and  investigational  new  drugs  with  a  poten- 
tial for  abuse.  The  Director  had  similar  re- 
sjxjnslblUtles  with  resptect  to  international 
questions  of  classification  of  drugs,  and  with 
reepect  to  New  Drug  Applications. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  there  is  evidence  that  a  drug  which  Is 
not  a  controlled  substance  may  be  subject 
to  abuse,  or  that  a  controlled  substance 
should  be  transferred  or  removed  from  a 
schedule  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  he  shall,  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  a 
formal  proceeding  for  such  transfer,  removal, 
or  control,  notify  the  Director.  In  addition, 
when  Information  Is  developed  with  respect 
to  an  Investigational  new  drug  indicating 
that  the  drug  has  a  potential  for  abuse,  that 
Information  which  Is  forwarded  to  the  At- 
torney General  as  required  by  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  shall  also  be  forwarded  to  the 
Director. 

SERVICES  FOR  VETERANS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  veterans 
would  receive  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  for  drug  dependency  irrespective  of 
the  nature  of  their  discharge,  the  service 
connection  of  their  drug  dependency,  or  of 
any  other  limitation  m  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Services  to  veterans  would  Include  In- 
patient treatment  and  outpatient  services 
Irrespective  of  any  prior  Inpatient  treatment, 
psychiatric  care,  counseling,  vocational  train- 
ing, or  other  rehabilitative  services,  and  the 
funding,  setting  up,  or  operation  of  residen- 
tial halfway  houses. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no  pro- 
vision relating  to  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  veterans.  The  conferees  have  noted 
that  legislation  dealing  with  this  subject  has 
passed  the  House,  and  is  presently  under  ac- 
tive consideration  by  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  removal  of  this  section  of  the  bill  by 
the  conferees  Is  based  upon  their  assumption 
that  separate  legislation  will  be  promptly 
enacted  dealing  with  the  problem  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  veterans,  and  is 
done  because  of  jurisdictional  objections 
raised  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House.  The  conferees  wish  to  stress,  how- 
ever, their  unanimovis  firm  conviction  that 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
among  returning  veterans  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  urgency  and  should  be  accorded  the 
hlghe.st  priority  by  the  Congress, 


NATIONAL  DRt'G  ABUSE  STRATEGY 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comp.-ehenslve,  coordinated,  long- 
'erm  Federal  strategy  for  all  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities  conducted,  sponsored,  or 
supported  by  the  United  States. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  with  technical  changes. 

COMMUNmr    MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTERS 

PROGRAMS 

The  House  amendment  required  that  appli- 
cations for  stattuig  grants  for  community 
mental  health  centers  contain  assurances 
that  each  such  center  will  provide  needed 
drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
crams  to  persons  in  the  area  to  be  served.  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  problem  In  the 
area  warrants  establishment  of  such  a  pro- 
irram.  Appropriations  of  $60  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1973  and  1P74  are  author- 
ized. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision,  but  amended  the  Community 
Mpntal  Health  Centers  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  the  leasing  of  facilities  for  drug 
abuse  treatment  programs,  and  authoriztd 
assistance  for  facilities  for  emergency  med- 
ical services,  intermediate  care  services,  and 
out-patient  services. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill,  wlih  authorization  of  $60,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975, 

USE  OF  PHS  FACILITIES 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  estab- 
lishment of  drug  abuse  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  in  facilities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  provide  services  for 
persons  residing  in  the  local  areas,  and  for 
servicemen  and  veterans  in  such  areas. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

STATE   PLAN    REQUIREMENTS 

Tlie  House  amendment  requires  that  State 
plans  for  grants  for  co.mprehenslve  public 
health  services  Include  provlslon.s  for  llcens- 
Ine  facilities  in  which  drug  abuse  Treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  are  condurrt^d. 
and  for  expansion  of  St«te  mental  health 
programs  in  the  method  of  d.mg  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  with  a  clarifying 
change. 

DRUG    ABUSE    PREVENTION     APPROPRIATION 
REOfESTS 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  all 
request.s  for  appropriations  for  druc  abuse 
prevention  functions  must  hereafter  be  sub- 
mitted on  a  lUie  item  basis. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  with  the  addition  of 
the  requirement  that  the  appropriation  re- 
quest must  ahso  Include  each  specific  au- 
thorization on  the  basis  of  which  the  re- 
quest Is  made, 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

The  House  amendment  Increased  from  $35 
million  to  $60  million  the  authorization  for 
special  projects  of  programs  for  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  fiscal  ye«U' 
1973,  together  with  a  new  authorization  of 
$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DRUG  ABUSE 

The  Senate  bill  pronded  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
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Healih  of  a  National  Institute  on  Drug 
At  ose. 

rhe  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
pa  ■able  provision. 

rhe  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
Senate  bill,  except  that  the  new  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  Is  to  be  created  on 
er  31.  1974.  The  postponement  will 
gl*e  the  Department  of  HEW  time  to  prepare 
fo)  the  establishment  of  the  new  Institute. 
Tt  e  conferees  anticipate  that.  In  the  consid- 
er! .tlon  of  other  le^.slatlon  In  the  fleld  of 
mi  ntal  health  and  drug  abuse,  scheduled  for 
e)C)lratlon  In  the  future,  further  consldera- 
tlc  n  will  be  given  to  the  proper  role  and 
function  of  the  new  Institute 

REPORTS    BY    THE    SECRETARY    OF    KIALTH. 
EDUCATION.    AND    WELFARE 

rhe  Senate  bill  required  that  the  Secretary 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  submit  to 
ess  a  written  plan  for  the  adnalnlstra- 
and   coordination   of   his    drug    abuse 
and  describe  existing  model   and 
x|5erlmental  methods  for  drug  abuse  treat- 
nt,  and  m&ke  recommendations  for  future 
defcelopment  of  treatment  techniques. 

rhe  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable  provision. 

rhe  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
5  Senate  bill. 
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ADOmONAL    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    THE 
SECRBTARY 


rhe  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
ta  y  Is  to  ( 1 )  operate  an  Information  center 
related  to  drug  abuse  Information,    i2)    In- 
tlgate  and  publish  Information  concern- 
methodology  and  technology  for  deter- 
nlng  the  extent  and  kind  of  drug  abuse, 
publish  statistics,  and    (4)    review   and 
luate  provisions  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
treatment  programs  submitted  in  State 
1th  plans. 

rhe  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
pa  rable  provision. 

rhe  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
thp  Senate  bill. 

rORMTTLA    GRANTS 

rhe  Senate  bill  established  a  formula  grant 
pr  )gram  for  assisting  States  In  planning, 
es  abllshlng,  maintaining,  coordinating,  and 
ev  iluating  projects  to  deal  with  drug  abuse, 
authorization  of  appropriation  of 
,000,000  for  fiscal  1972.  $30,000,000  for 
1973.  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  1974. 
.000,000  for  fiscal  1975,  and  $50,000,000  for 
flsfcal  1976. 

rhe  House  amendment  authorized  formula 

to  assist  States  In  planning  drug  abuse 

ventlon  functions  and  In  evaluating  the 

cohduct  of  such  functions,  with  approprla- 

authorlzatlon    of    $5,000,000    for    fiscal 

813,000,000   for   fiscal    1973,   and   $13,- 

,000  for  fiscal  1974. 

rhe  conference  agreement  is  the  same  as 
*  Senate  bill  except  that  the  appropriation 
BkX.  thorlzatlons  for  fiscal  1976  are  deleted,  and 
»  minimum  allotment  to  the  States  con- 
ned in  the  Senate  bill  Is  set  at  $100,000, 
provision  for  reduction  If  appropriations 
below  authorlzatloruj 

CRilNTS    AND    CONTRACTS    FOR    SPECIAL   PROGRAMS 

rhe    Senate    bill    authorized    grants    and 
1  tracts — 
W   for  training  programs. 

2)  for  rehabilitation  programs, 

3)  for  drug  abuse  treatment  programs 
wilhln    State    and    local     criminal     Justice 

tsms, 

4)  to  determine  the  causes  of  drug  abuse. 
•T I  for  research  relating  to  bloclclng  or 
agonistic   drugs.   Improved   detoxification 

jnts.  and  Improved  drug  maintenance 
techniques  and  progranxs;  and 

•lii  for  drug  abu.se  treatment  programs  on 
thfe  local  level 

Vuthorlzatlon     for     appropriations     were 
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«d5.000.000  for  fi.'scal  1972,  $170,000,000  for 
ascal  1973.  $260,000,000  for  fiscal  1974.  $400,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1975.  and  $450,000,000  for 
fiscal  1970. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
resp  >:-.di:-.e  provision. 

TTie  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  pmgrams  for 
research  re!.ited  to  blocking  or  antagonistic 
drugs,  and  Improved  detoxlcatlou  agents  are 
eliminated  ad  covered  by  the  authority  of  the 
Director  under  section  224  of  the  bill,  and  the 
appropriation  authorizations  are  as  follows: 
$25  minion  for  fiscal  1972;  $65  million  for 
fiscal  1973:  $100  million  for  fiscal  1974;  and 
?160  mil'.ior.  for  fiscal    1975. 

\DMISSION    OF   DRTG   .ABUSERS   TO    HOSPITALS 

Tlie  Senate  bill  provided  that  drug  abusers 
who  are  suffering  from  emergency  medical 
conditions  shall  not  be  refused  admission  to 
or  treatment  by  any  public  or  private  gen- 
eral hospital  which  receives  Federal  asslst- 
a':ce.  with  a  suspension  or  revocation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  any  hospital  violating  this 
provision. 

Th?  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill, 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    DRUG    ABtSE 

The  Senate  bl'.l  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  similar  to  The  other  advisory  councils 
established  under  the  Public  Health  Services 
.■\ct.  to  advise  and  consult  wi'h  the  Secretary 
concerning  his  functions  in  the  fleld  of  drug 
abuse  and  to  review  and  approve  grants  made 
for  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  dependent 
person  rehabllitatlnn  programs  under  part 
D)  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
•ers  Act 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provLslon, 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

CONFIDENTTAI.ITY    OF    PATIENT    RECORDS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  confidential- 
ity of  private  records  prepared  or  obtained 
In  connection  with  drug  abuse  programs, 
with  some  limitations. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  with  technical  and  clarifying 
changes. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  their  convic- 
tion that  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  is  absolutely  essen- 
':;al  to  the  success  of  all  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion programs.  Every  patient  and  former 
patient  must  be  assured  that  his  right  to 
privacy  will  be  protected.  Without  that  assur- 
ance, fear  of  public  disclosure  of  drug  abuse 
or  of  records  that  will  attach  for  life  will 
discourage  thousands  from  seeking  the  treat- 
ment they  must  have  If  this  tragic  national 
problem  is  to  be  overcome. 

Every  person  having  control  over  or  acces.., 
"o  patients'  records  must  understand  tha* 
disclosure  is  permitted  only  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  set  forth  In  thl  ■ 
.■lection.  Records  are  not  to  be  made  available 
•.o  Investigators  for  the  ptirpose  of  law  en- 
forcement or  for  any  other  private  or  public 
purpose  or  In  any  manner  not  specified  In 
:hls  section. 

OESIGNATION    OF    CERTAIN    PnsiTIONS    IN    ACTION 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  an  amendmeni 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196-t 
providing  for  two  associate  directors  of 
.\CTION.  to  be  compensated  at  Level  IV  of 
•he  Executive  Schedule. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 


Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
Patil  G.  Rogers. 
David  Satterfield, 
Peter  N.  Kyros, 
Richardson  Preyer, 
James  W.  Symington. 
William  R.  Roy. 
William  L.  Springer, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
Tim  Lee  Carter, 
James  F.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Abe  RiBicorE, 
Lee  Metcalf, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
Charles  Percy, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Edward  J.  Gltrney, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Walter  F.  Mono  ale, 
Alan  Cranston. 
Bob  Packwood. 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Richard  S.  Schwetker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  74] 

Abourezk  Fisher  Podell 

Anderson,  111.     Ford.  Pryor,  Ark. 

.trends  William  D.  Puclnskl 

Asplnall  Gallflanakls  Reld 

Baring  Gallagher  Rlegle 

Blaggl  Gaydos  Rooney.  Pa 

Bintjham  Gray  Rosenthal 

Blatnlk  Green.  Greg.  Roybal 

Bow  Gross  Ryan 

Caffery  Hawkins  Scheuer 

Carey,  N.T.  Hubert  Shipley 

Chlsholm  Hull  Sisk 

Clark  Jacobs  Steed 

Clay  Jarman  Steiger,  Wis 

Danlelson  Jonas  Stubblefleld 

Dellums  King  Stuckey 

DiKgs  Landrum  Teague,  Calif 

Din^^ell  Long.  La.  Thompson.  N  J. 

Dom  McKlnnev  Van  Deerlln 

Dowdy  Morgan  Vander  Jagt 

Dwyer  Nelsen  Wilson.  Bob 

Edwards.  La.  Nichols  Zablocki 

Fascell  Pelly 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  364 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quoriun. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RESIGNATION  OF  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  CONFEREE  ON  S.  659, 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  of  a  conferee : 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  15.  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  As  you  know,  I  have  recently 
and  unexpectedly  become  involved  in  a  pri- 
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niary  campaign  against  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Jonathan  Bingham.  Since  this  cam- 
paign wUl  keep  me  In  New  York  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  coming  weeks,  I  will  be  un- 
able to  participate  actively  in  the  conference 
committee  meetings  on  S.  659,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

I  therefore  ask  that  my  name  be  withdrawn 
as  a  House  conferee. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  Scheuer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  as  a  manager  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  bill 
fS.  659) ,  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  resulting  from  the 
resignation  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

The  Clerk  wiU  inform  the  Senate  of 
this  action. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12910,  TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
I  H.R.  12910)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
<•  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
.see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  9 
1972.) 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  ("during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr,  Speaker 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12910  provides  for  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  in  the  exact 
amount  of  the  increase  passed  recently 
by  the  House.  The  bill  is  identical  in  all 
respects  with  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House. 

Presently,  the  overall  debt  limit  is  $430 
billion,  consisting  of  a  permanent  limita- 
tion of  $400  billion  and  a  temporary  ad- 
ditional ceiling  through  June  30,  1972,  of 
S30  billion.  The  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  provided  a  further  temporary  in- 
crease of  $20  billion,  also  effective 
through  June  30,  1972.  As  a  result,  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  agreed 
to  in  conference  raised  the  debt  limit 
to  $450  billion  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment until  June  30, 1972.  After  that  date, 


the  limit  will  revert  to  $400  billion,  which 
is  the  present  permanent  limit  on  the 
public  debt. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  same  $20  bil- 
lion additional  temporary  increase,  but 
modified  the  bill  to  provide  an  expendi- 
ture ceiling.  That  provision  specified  that 
expenditures  and  net  lending  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  vere 
not  to  exceed  the  President's  recommen- 
dations in  the  budget  for  1973;  namelv 
$246.3  billion. 

The  amendment  added  by  the  Senate 
provided  that  the  $246.3  billion  limita- 
tion would  be   increased  to  the  extent 
budget  outlays  for  certain  uncontrolla- 
ble expenditure  programs  exceeded  the 
estimates    for    them    included    in    the 
budget.  These  programs  include:  the  so- 
cial insurance   trust  fund.s — which   in- 
cludes   social    security,    unemployment, 
medicare,  and  retirement;  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Trust  Fund;  in- 
terest on  the  Federal  debt;  and  the  farm 
price  support  programs  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  The  amendment 
also  provided  that  the  limitation  would 
be  increased  if  the  receipts  from  sale  of 
financial   assets   of   programs   admims- 
tered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  lease  of 
lands  on   the   Outer  Continental  Shelf 
were  less  than  their  budget  estimates. 
However,    the   increase   from   the.se   six 
enumerat<>d  programs  could  not  exceed 
$6  billion. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  version  pro- 
vided a  floating  limitation  wliich  would 
be  adjusted  up  or  dowTi  as  the  remix  of 
congressional  action,  or  inaction,  on  the 
President's  requests  for  appropriations 
and  other  budgetary  proposals  or  a.-?  the 
result  of  other  congressional  action  which 
affects  budget  outlays. 

One  of  the  problems  the  conferees  had 
with  the  Senate  amendment  was  th?t  It 
is  not  germane  to  the  debt  ceiling  pro- 
\-ision  passed  by  the  House.  Because  of 
this,  we  did  not  feci  that  it  was  desirable 
for  the  House  conferees  to  consider  such 
an  amendment  on  this  bill.  Second, 
while  the  administration  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  an  expenditure  limitation  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  this  matter  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  fact 
it  is  my  impression  that  action  on  this 
matter  is  still  pending  business  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Finally,  even  though  some  of  us  favor 
an  expenditure  ceiling,  we  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  version  would  be  effec- 
tive in  controlling  the  level  of  spending. 
I  say  this  primarily  because  the  Senate 
expenditure  ceiling  would  float  upward 
any  time  Congress  passed  an  appropria- 
tions bill  for  more  than  the  President's 
request. 

In  any  event,  the  Senate  receded  and 
accepted  the  Hou.^e  version  of  the  bill 
without  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  estimated  that  a,s  of  the 
end  of  today  the  Treasury  will  have  out- 
standing securities  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury within  this  debt  ceiling  amounted 


to  $429  biUion.  976  miliion.  That  means 
there  Ls  less  than  $24  million  of  author- 
ity remaining  in  the  hand.s  of  the  Ti-eas- 
ury  iinder  the  exL-^ting  ceiHn.g  for  further 
issuance  of  Tirasurj-  .securities  Tlmt  au- 
thority, in  all  probability,  will  be  ased 
today,  or  tomorrow,  or  certainly  bv  the 
end  of  the  week.  So  it  is  absoluielv  im- 
perative that  we  take  this  action  m  order 
that  the  Treason.-  may  pay  bills  that  are 
coming  due  in  connection  wnih  the  ap- 
propriations already  provided  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  Without  tliis  bill,  the 
Treasury  would  be  lacking  .some  $20  bil- 
lion in  authority  to  pay  bilLs. 

The  bills  have  been  incurred.  Tlus  L'^ 
the  day  for  the  payment  of  those  bills 
Mr.    DENNIS    Mr    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansa.s.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.    DENNIS.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guisiied  chairman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arkarusas 
knows,  when  this  matter  was  in  the  other 
body  our  riLstincui.shed  colleague  from 
Delaware  (Mr  Roth  ■  offered  what  I  be- 
lieve was  a  ver\'  impoi-tant  amendment 
puttine  on  a  limitation  on  expenditure 
fixed  in  the  amount  of  the  budget  and 
which  would  have  been  bindinc  on  both 
the  Conerre.ss  and  the  executive 

Now.  unfortunately,  the  Senate 
watered  it  down  considerably,  but  they 
at  least  did  recognize  the  principle 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  also  advocated.  I  think  it  can  be 
regarded  as  imfortunate  tiiat  we  omitted 
that  entirely  here  in  the  conference  re- 
port. I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man would  give  us  some  comment  on  the 
reasons  for  omitting  that. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  my 
friend  from  Indiana  know.?  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  Hou.se  who  has  ad- 
vocated more  than  I  have  a  spending 
ceiling  in  connection  with  each  of  our 
fiscal  years. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  was, 
I  thought,  a  good  amendment  The  Sen- 
ator from  I>elaware  discu.s.sed  the  matter 
with  me  before  he  offered  it  Artuallv, 
some  of  our  own  staff  people  assisted 
him  in  the  development  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  arain  expired. 

Mr.  MILKS  of  -Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  \-ield  myself  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  fully  prepared  as 
one  conferee  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
even  though  the  amendment  was  not 
eermane  to  the  sub.'e."t  matter  and  was 
not  within  the  lurisdiction  nf  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  accepting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

That  amendment,  however,  was  ini- 
tially replaced  by  a  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  another  Member  of  the 
Senate.  After  th.it  was  adopted,  then 
another  Senator  offered  still  another 
amendm.ent  providing  two  major  excep- 
tions to  it.  The  net  effect  of  all  of  the 
amendments  was  to  dilute  the  amend- 
ment  initially   offered    by    the   Senator 
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Delaware  to  such  an  extent  that, 
the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  iseople 
spoke  to  us  in  conference,  the 
anlendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
De  aware  became  almost  completely  in- 
eff  K:tive. 

:  Representatives  of  the  Treasury  and 
of  the  administration  told  us  that  they 
preferred  and  would  readily  accept  an 
ov 'rail  ceiling,  without  exceptions,  in 
thi  (  amount  of  the  budget  request,  which 
was  $246.3  billion. 

This  was  not  what  we  had  in  confer- 

enfe.  If  we  had  tried  to  go  to  such  a 

in  conference,  we  would  not  have 

within   the   purview   of   the   con- 

ence. 

any  event,  the  Senators  were  not 
ling  to  go  back  to  a  limit  without  ex- 
ons.  They  were  not  willing  to  elim- 
in4te  the  exceptions  they  had  written  to 
ceiling.  The  representatives  of  the 
adjninistration  did  not  want  the  excep- 
tions in  the  Senate  bill.  They  preferred 
''ing  no  limitation  to  having  the  Sen- 
provision.    So    the    Senate    finally 
that  we  bring  back  to  the  House 
ctly  what  passed  the  House, 
the  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
ms  n  has  again  expired. 

;  Av.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

:  .Ir.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
f  ri  'nd  and  of  other  Members  interested 
in  this  to  the  fact  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity—unless the  House  has  initiated  in  the 
me  antime  a  ceiling  that  will  be  effective, 
a  (  eiling  that  will  apply  to  all  expendi- 
tuies  of  the  Government — the  Senate  in 
connection  ulth  the  next  debt  ceiling — 
wh  ich  must  be  passed  sometime  prior  to 
Ju  le  30  next — is  likely  to  make  another 
eff  )rt  to  develop  an  effective  spending 
ceiling  in  connection  with  the  debt  Hmi- 
tal  ion. 

]   would  hope  that  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations    would    see    fit — because 

is  a  matter  that  I  think  is  within 

jurisdiction — to  do  what  the  ad- 

mitiistration  is  asking  be  done;  namely, 

report  out  an  effective  expenditure 

ing.  This  is  the  first  administration 

ever  recall  that  ever  willingly  asked 

Congress  to  pass  a  ceiling  on  what 

administration  could  spend. 

would  hope  that  they  would  take  the 

administration's  suggestion  and  write  it 

a  bill  considered  in  the  appropria- 

tiotis  process. 

SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
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.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eld  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
map  wUl  yield  further,  might  I  address 
an  inquiry  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man? 

rir.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 
status  now  of  tax  reform?  There  has  been 
good  deal  said  about  it  but  we  do  not 
anything  definite  on  it. 
.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  do  not  know 
there  is  anything  that  I  can  say  to 
gentleman  about  its  status.  I  wrote 
President  a  letter,  and  I  have  a  let- 
as  I  explained  the  other  day.  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  letter  which  I  have 


written.  I  have  not  received  anj'thing 
further  from  the  White  Hou.se. 

I  had  a  conversation  this  morning 
with  one  of  the  President's  assL^tants  at 
the  White  House,  and  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent probably  has  in  mind  some  further 
response  to  the  letter.  However,  do  not 
hold  me  to  that  becau.se  I  was  not  talk- 
ing to  the  President  directly.  But.  I  think 
there  will  be  some  further  response  to 
that  letter.  I  think  we  will  have  that  in- 
formation before  we  take  up  the  next 
debt  ceiling  increase. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  wonder  now  if 
the  legislative  arm  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  not  consider 
!t  sound  procedure  to  take  the  meaas  and 
frame  a  tax  reform  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Lot  me  get 
my  friend  from  New  York  to  introduce 
a  bill  and  we  will  consider  it.  but  during 
the  consideration  of  it  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman's  ideas  as  to  the 
rea.sons  for  his  tax  reform  proposals. 

The  gentleman  mast  bear  in  mind  that 
we  just  enacted,  and  it  finally  became 
law  in  the  closing  days  of  1969.  a  tax 
reform  program.  That  still  is  not  fully  in 
effect. 

I  know  of  some  areas  that  should  be 
reformed,  but  I  do  not  have  any  definite 
conclusions  or  solution.s  in  my  own  mind. 
At  the  time  that  .someone  come.s  up  with 
-ome  thoughtful  conclusions  and  .solu- 
tiorLs  with  reference  to  the  problems  of 
'ax  reform,  the  committee  will  begin 
.vorking  on  them  We  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  them  downtown.  We  have  as  much 
rpsponsibility,  or  more,  in  thi.-  area  than 
ihe  people  downtown.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations will  be  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  varioiLs  problems  that  exist  •uithin 
the  law.  the  legislation  that  we  enacted 
in  1969.  and  the  parts  of  tax  law  that  we 
did  not  include  in  the  tax  reform  pro- 
gram of  1969  in  addition  to  estate  and 
gift  taxes. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  am  a  cospKjnsor 
of  one  of  the  very  excellent  bills  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  committee  for 
consideration.  I  think  there  is  every 
reason  in  this  Congress  for  the  commit- 
tee to  formulate  a  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkan.sas.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  committee  is 
considering  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  DENNIS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILL;S  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  statement  in  answer  to  my  previous 
question  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
my.self  with  him  in  expre.s,sing  the  hope 
that  this  very  Important  matter  of  ex- 
penditure limitation  will  not  be  lost  sigh' 
of. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired 

Mr  MILLG  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  do  not  like 
to  appear  to  be  too  insistent  about  any- 
thing, but  if  I  am  insistent  about  any- 
thing it  is  this  very  matter  of  returning 
to  the  Congress  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives that  Congress  enjoys  of  saying 
how  much  is  to  be  spent  in  a  fiscal  year. 
That  i.s  not  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  people  downtown — the  Budget  Di- 
rector or  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress.  We  authorize  them  downtown 
to  have  such  authority  as  we  give  them. 

The  President  Ls  not  asking  for  $246 
billion  in  his  budget  for  1973.  He  is  ask- 
ing for  some  $270  billion,  or  more,  of 
obligational  authority.  Add  that  to  what 
already  is  in  the  pipeline,  another  $267 
billion  made  available  for  spending  in 
the  future  by  previous  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, and  you  have  a  total  of  better  than 
S537  billion,  if  we  do  what  the  Pudget 
asks  us  to  do. 

Out  of  that  amount  the  President  says, 
T  ','  ill  not  spend  it  all;  I  will  spend  just 
$246  billion." 

Now,  to  me  it  Is  the  responsibihty  of 
the  Congre.ss  to  say  how  much,  and  I  wel- 
come the  suggestion  of  the  President 
that  the  Congress  regain  this  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  and  write  into  the 
law  what  will  be  spent.  And  I  do  not  take 
it  as  an  answer  that  it  is  not  binding  upon 
the  Congress.  Of  course  it  is  not  binding 
upon  the  Congress  in  the  sense  that  the 
Congress  cannot  amend  its  own  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  binding  upon  the  President 
and  those  in  the  executive  departments 
downtown.  They  cannot  spend  more. 
The  Congress  can  give  them  the  right 
subsequently,  but  that  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MIT  .I.S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  751 

.■\bourezic  Fisher  Montgomery 

Abzuer  Foley  Moorhead 

.■Anderson.  Ford,  Nelsen. 

Tenn.  William  D.  Nichols 

Arends  Fraser  O'Hara 

-Ashley  Fuqua  Felly 

Asplnall  Galiflanakls  Pryor,  Ark. 

Baring  Gaydos  I*uclnskl 

Bingham  Green.  Oreg.  Rallsbaclc 

Blanton  Grover  Reld 

Caffery  Hanna  Riegle 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hebert  Roybal 

Chlsholm  Hull  Scheuer 

Clark  Jacobs  Slsk 

Clay  Jarman  Smith,  Calif. 

Danlelson  Jonas  Springer 

Dlsgs  Kee  Stelger.  Wis. 

Dowdy  King  Stubblefleld 

Dwj-er  Landrum  Thompson.  N  J. 

Edmondson  Lloyd  Van  Deerlln 

Edwards,  La.  Long.  La.  Vander  Jagt 

EUberg  McKlnney  Wldnall 

Esch  Madden  Wilson,  Bob 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mitchell 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12910 
TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  consumed  13  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

We  bring  this  bill  back  from  confer- 
ence identical  in  every  respect  to  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House.  I  will  make  one 
short  comment  and  that  is  on  the  items 
.stricken  out  in  the  conference,  which 
were  the  amendments  purporting  to  set  a 
ceiling  on  spending.  The  trouble  with  the 
amendment  in  its  final  form  was  that  it 
was  paying  lipservice  to  establishing  a 
ceiling,  without  having  any  real  effect. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Treasury  opposed 
it,  and  we  could  not  arrive  at  what  would 
be  an  effective  ceiling  because  we  did 
not  have  full  latitude  in  the  conference. 
We  were  limited  to  what  the  other  body 
had  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  We  are  within  approxi- 
mately $25  million  of  the  present  debt 
ceiling  today. 

So,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  ac- 
cept this  legislation  and  adopt  it. 

I  see  no  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  bela- 
boring the  point  any  further  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
5  weeks  since  the  House  voted  to  increase 
the  debt  limit,  and  now  the  conference 
report  is  before  us.  During  this  period 
there  has  been  no  indication  that  the 
administration  understands  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  close  existing  tax  loop- 
holes. It  has  been  estimated  that  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  would  recover  $20  bil- 
lion to  the  Treasury— the  exact  amount 
of  the  requested  debt  ceiling  increase. 

In  view  of  the  many  suggestions  made 
when  this  measure  was  before  us  pre- 
viously, I  had  hoped  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  take  prompt 
action  on  the  question  of  tax  reform  and 
eliminate  the  glaring  inequities  in  our 
tax  structure. 

It  is  indefensible  that  in  1970,  112 
taxpayers  with  earnings  of  more  than 
$200,000  paid  no  taxes  whatsoever. 

The  request  for  an  increase  in  the  tem- 
porary public  debt  ceiling  is  prompted 
by  the  Nixon  administration's  deficits — 
S23  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971,  $38.8  bil- 
lion estimated  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
$25.5  billion  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  These  deficits  are  a  consequence  of 
misguided  economic  policies  which  have 
produced  inflation  and  high  unemploy- 
ment at  the  same  time.  In  addition,  the 


unwillingness  to  put  forward  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  tax  reform  com- 
pounds the  problem  of  perpetuating  a 
substantial  loss  of  tax  revenues. 

My  vote  against  the  resolution  is 
intended  as  a  protest  against  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  and  tax  policy  a^ 
well  as  its  warped  budget  priorities. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  public  debt  limit 
comes  before  the  House.  I  rise  again  in 
personal  protect  of  the  size  and  growth 
of  the  debt  itself.  In  the  strongest  terms 
I  can  muster.  I  uige  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  burden  it  places  on  the 
American  people.  We  must  take  action 
now  to  rid  the  Nation  of  this  cancerous 
growth  before  it  destroys  us  completely. 
The  national  debt  will  reach  an  esti- 
mated $455.8  bUlion  by  the  end  of  tliis 
fiscal  year.  In  more  personal  terms,  that 
amounts  to  more  than  $2,100  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country. 
In  a  time  of  rising  prosperity,  when  our 
gross  national  product  is  pushing  a  tril- 
lion dollars,  I  think  this  is  inexcusable— 
and  the  responsibility  for  it  lies  in  only 
one  place;  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
Over  the  vehement  objections  of  many 
of  us,  the  majority  m  this  Chamber  has 
been  on  a  wild  and  reckle.-s  spending 
spree  that  consistently  forces  the  Treas- 
ury to  borrow  more  monev  just  to  pay  tlie 
bills. 

Every  year,  as  the  reckoning  on  thi.s 
debt  is  brought  before  the  House  for  an 
accounting,  those  of  us  who  believe  we 
should  live  within  our  income  and  begin 
paying  off  what  we  owe  are  shouted 
down.  Even  when  the  spending  bills  come 
back  marked,  "insufncient  funds."  the 
answer  of  the  majority  in  this  House  is 
always  the  same:  "Borrow,  borrow,  bor- 
row, then  borrow  some  more  to  pay 
the  interest  on  what  we  have  already 
borrowed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  that  clock  on  tiie  wall 
ticks  away,  every  second  costs  this  coun- 
try S679  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  what 
we  have  borrowed.  Every  minute  that 
pas.ses  costs  us  $40,715.  With  every  hour. 
another  $2,442,922  goes  down  the  inter- 
est drain.  And  by  the  end  of  the  day.  that 
clock  has  ticked  away  $58,630,137.  Tliis 
is  money  wasted.  Money  from  which  we 
derive  no  tangible  benefit.  It  is  money 
that  our  people  have  paid  in  hard-earned 
taxes,  and  they  expect  us  to  spend  it 
wisely.  And  yet  there  we  are  again  today 
with  a  bill  before  us  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  so  we  can  go  out  and  borrow  even 
more. 

The  time  to  stop  it  is  now;  the  place  to 
stop  it  is  here,  and  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  can  put  on  the  brakes  are 
those  of  us  whom  the  people  have  elected 
to  the  House.  The  responsibility  is  solely 
ours.  I  implore  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
accept  that  responsibility  now.  today, 
and  reverse  this  disastrous  collision 
course  with  bankruptcy. 

Just  42  short  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  national  debt  amounted  to  only 
$131.51  per  person.  That  was  in  1931. 
Our  total  debt  at  that  time  was  $16  bil- 
lion. Today,  after  42  years  of  spending 
more  than  our  income,  we  pay  $21  bil- 
lion a  year  in  interest  alone.  If  the 
head  of  a  family  handled  his  finances  like 


that,  he  would  probably  be  declared 
insane.  At  the  very  least,  his  creditors 
would  have  taken  him  to  court  long  ago. 
Tliere  are  many  things  tlus  Nation 
needs,  and  our  income  is  sufficient  to  pav 
for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  things  we  want  but  cannot  pay 
for,  and  we  must  have  the  backbone  to 
say  "no"  until  we  can  pay  for  them. 

My  colleagues,  we  cannot  stop  the 
clock  on  that  wall  from  ticking.  But  we 
can  reverse  our  spending  course  and  start 
living  within  our  incomes  so  we  can  begin 
paying  off  the  debt  which  we  have  sad- 
dled the  Nation.  By  reducmp  our  appro- 
priations and  tightening  our  belts,  we  can 
stop  that  ticking  from  counting  off  $679 
5680,  S681,  S682,  and  make  it  tick,  in- 
stead. S679.  $678.  S677,  $676,  and  on 
backward  to  zero. 

When  that  day  arrives,  America  will 
be  truly  prosperous  because  every  dollar 
paid  in  taxes  will  stop  being  wasted  on 
interest  payments  and  will  be  spent  on 
the  things  our  people  need  and  want. 

Please  join  me  in  this  cause.  Let  us 
hold  the  line. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  con- 
siders the  conference  repon  to  accom- 
pany yet  another  increase  in  the  debt 
ceihng,  I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we 
take  a  good  look  at  this  matter  and  place 
it  in  the  jiroper  political  jierspective.  It 
has  always  been  fashionable  to  label 
Democratic  administrations  m  the  past 
as  the  big  spenders  who  demonstrated 
little  fiscal  responsibility.  It  has  also  been 
fashionable  in  the  past  to  opjxjse  Demo- 
cratic requests  for  Increases  in  the  ceil- 
ing by  claiming  in  liiehly  moralistic 
tones  that  any  increase  would  be  infla- 
tionary and  bad  for  the  coimtry. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  it  is  quite  ironic  to  see  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  .side  of  tho  aisle, 
longtime  ojjponents  of  excessive  increases 
m  Federal  .spending,  so  strongly  stressing 
the  need  for  the  current  increase 

Well,  I  would  like  to  say  to  all  my 
friends  on  the  other  side,  that  the  debt 
ceiling  will  be  approved,  not  because 
the  Democrats  aie  very  happy  about  it. 
and  certainly  not  because  we  feel  that  it 
is  the  be.st  course  available,  but  because 
we  know  it  is  the  only  course  available 
right  now.  if  the  country  is  to  pay  its 
bills.  But.  at  the  same  time,  the  Govern- 
ment's need  lo  pay  its  bills  should  not. 
and  must  not  be  construed  a.'^  a  ration- 
ale for  the  Congress  to  abandon  its  fis- 
cal controls  of  the  spending  process. 

That  is  the  main  rea.son  that  our  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  decided 
again.st  approving  the  entire  administra- 
tion request  at  this  time.  If  tiie  request 
for  a  temporar\'  increase  in  the  ceiling  of 
S50  biUion,  effective  through  June  1973, 
had  been  granted,  the  overall  ceiling 
would  have  climbed  to  S480  billion.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  size  of  this  increa.sc  be- 
comes clearer  when  you  realize  that  tins 
would  have  been  an  increase  m  the  debt 
ceiling  of  ,32  percent  in  the  few  .short 
years  that  Richard  Nixon  has  been  m 
the  White  Hoa-^e.  This  would  aLso  mean 
that  almost  one-fourth.  24  percent  of  the 
entire  ceiling,  has  been  enacted  while 
the  supposedly  more  fiscally  responsible 
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y  was  in  control  of  the  White  House, 
figures  show  that  the  national  debt 
increased  more  in  the  past  3  years 
thah  it  has  at  any  one  time,  since  the 
days  of  the  Second  World  War. 
did  not  take  the  time  today  to  present 
statistics  to  pay  compliments  or  to 
judgment  on  any  one  individual  or 
political  party,  but  rather  simply  to  set 
record  straight.  The  American  econ- 
should  be  a  concern  of  both  political 
,  and,  in  fact,  a  concern  of  all  the 
Amferican  people.  It  is  not  an  area  where 
cre<lit  can  be  quickly  earned  for  doing 
ght,  or  undoing  a  previous  wrong 
j  an  area  which  has  little  room  for 
absolutes — absolutes  which  may  later  be 
proven  either  unwise  or  imnecessary. 

example,  in  the  summer  of  1969, 
President  Nixon  pledged  that  his   ad- 
ristration  would  be  able  to  control 
inflation  without  imposing  controls  on 
economy.  In  the  summer  of  1971,  the 
adiiinistration  placed  strict  guidelines 
,ages,  prices,  salaries,  and  rents. 
;  the  same  time  the  administration 
announcing  this  reversal  of  their 
abst>lute  position  of  1969.  they  pledged 
there  would  be  no  devaluation  of 
dollar.  This  pledge  has  most  obvi- 
y  been  forgotten  in  the  sequel   to 
extensive  meetings  with  the  leaders  of 
oth^r  Western  nations. 

more  famous  example  of  the  reversal 
this  administration  would  have  to  be 
pledge  of  candidate  Richard  Nixon 
1J968  when  he  firmly  declared  the  need 
a  balanced  budget.  The  postcam- 
paifn  realities  have  shown  the  President 
this  isn't  always  possible  with  tlie 
flucjtuations  of  our  American  economy. 
are  just  some  of  the  examples 
of  the  administration's  predictions  which 
fallen  considerably  short  of  their 
goals.  Because  of  this,  I  do  not 
thiilk  that  there  is  a  man  in  this  cham- 
who  can  vote  on  any  economic 
as  if  it  is  the  complete  answer  to  our 
ms,  for  there  is  no  room  for  self- 
teousness  on  this  issue.  The  Ameri- 
economy  is  one  subject  which  we  in 
Congress  must  at  all  times  try  to 
aprfroach  rationally  and  without  cere- 
moi  ious  flagwaving  whicn  does  little  but 
clojd  the  issue 

in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uill 
sup^rt  the  increase  in  debt  ceiling  to- 
Not  because  it  is  the  noble  thing  to 
nor  because  it  is  the  righteous  thing 
,  but  because,  at  the  present  time,  it 
le  only  thing  to  do. 
.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
we  are  faced  with  that  often  recur- 
proposal — to  approve  an  increase 
public  debt  limit.  There  are  some 
persons  who  argue  that  the  debt  limit 
lation  is  meaningless  because  Con- 
always  authorizes  an  increase  in 
limit  which  permits  the  Government 
rrow  additional  funds  and  thus  con- 
tinue the  cycle  of  deficit  financing.  Mr. 
the     Congress     keeps     going 
thr(^ugh  this  same  exercise  time  and  time 
Unfortunately,  more  proposals  to 
the  debt  limit  will  confront  the 
until  the  day  Congress  calls  a 
to  this  pattern.  Today  should  be  that 
we  cannot  continue  ad  infinitum  on 
irresponsible  path  of  deficit  spend - 
I  contend  that  we  must  now  face  up 
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to  this  problem  and  reject  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  12910— a  bill  to  raise  the 
public  debt  limit  to  $450  billion  through 
June  30,  1972. 

Since  1954  the  public  debt  limit  legis- 
lation has  been  amended  21  times.  Over 
this  period  the  debt  limit  has  been  raised 
from  $275  billion  to  $430  billion.  Today 
we  are  being  asked  to  approve  an  in- 
crease of  another  $20  billion  in  the  debt 
limit.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
be  confronted  with  another  request  with- 
in the  next  couple  of  months  asking  that 
we  increase  the  debt  limit  even  more,  so 
as  to  permit  the  Federal  Goverr.ment  to 
borrow  the  funds  needed  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment's bills  as  they  come  due, 

Mr.  Speaker.  10  years  ago — March  13 
1962 — Public  Law  87-414  inrrea.sed  the 
public  debt  limit  to  $300  billion  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962.  Since  then 
the  public  debt  limit  legislation  ha.s  been 
amended  12  times.  Today  we  are  asked  to 
rai.se  the  public  debt  limit  to  $450  bil- 
lion through  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  1972. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  means  that  in  this  10- 
year  period  our  Federal  Government  will 
have  spent  $150  billion  that  it  had  to 
borrow.  This  $150  billion  of  increased 
public  debt  over  the  pa.st  10  years  will 
cost  us  nearly  $8  billion  annually  in  ad- 
ditional interest  payments.  This  added 
interest  cost  alone  annually  is  more  than 
the  Federal  Government  spends  on  agri- 
cultural and  rural  development;  it  is 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  it 
spends  on  natural  resources .  it  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  it  spends  on  in- 
ternational affairs  and  finance;  it  is  al- 
most as  much  as  it  spend.s  on  health  pro- 
grams, excluding  trust  funds  expendi- 
tures. Mr.  Speaker,  this  added  $8  billion 
of  interest  cost  amounts  to  about  $20 
annually  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  in  this  country.  This  $20  per  capita 
must  be  paid  each  and  every  year  through 
increased  taxes  or  through  borrowing, 
which  in  turn  fuels  the  inHationary  pres- 
sures that  force  every  American  to  pay 
more  througli  reduced  purchasing  power 
of  the  currency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  10  years  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  de- 
clined by  27  cents.  A  dollar  today  will 
purchase  consumer  items  equal  to  what 
73  cents  would  have  10  years  ago.  Or  to 
look  at  it  in  another  way,  it  nov.-  takes 
$1.37  to  buy  what  a  dollar  would  have 
bought  10  years  ago.  Not  only  does  in- 
flation erode  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
currency,  but  it  also  erodes  the  people's 
confidence  in  their  Government,  and 
their  country's  future. 

When  our  Federal  Govenmient  con- 
tinually spends  more  than  it  collects 
in  revenue,  these  deficits  inescapably 
generate  inflation.  We  are  only  kidding 
ourselves  if  v.e  think  that  we  can  get 
away  without  paying  the  price  for  def- 
icit financing.  Our  Federal  budget  def- 
icits have  been  a  prime  source  generat- 
ing the  inflation  we  are  experiencing.  In- 
flation has  been  termed  the  cruelest  form 
of  taxation  because  it  falls  hardest  on 
those  least  able  to  pay.  and  there  is  no 
escape  for  them.  Over  the  past  several 
years  while  we  have  been  rimning  large 
Federal  budget  deficits  prices  have  been 
rising   The  public  lias  had  to  pay  more 


and  more  for  the  same  amount  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services. 

For  the  year  1968  the  public  spent  $536 
billion  for  personal  consumption;  how- 
ever, for  the  year  the  consiuner  price  in- 
dex rose  by  4.2  percent  which  meant  that 
$24  billion  of  the  personal  consumption 
expenditures  went  for  increased  prices 
alone. 

For  1969.  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $580  billion,  but 
the  consumer  price  index  rose  by  5.4  per- 
cent, thus  $30  billion  of  the  consumption 
expenditures  went  for  increased  prices 
alone. 

For  1970,  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $616  billion,  but 
the  consumer  price  Index  rose  by  5.9  per- 
cent, thus  $34  billion  of  the  consumption 
expenditures  went  for  increased  prices 
alone. 

For  1971,  personal  constunptlon  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $662  billion,  but 
the  consumer  price  index  rose  by  4.3  per- 
cent, thus  $27  billion  of  the  consumption 
expenditures  went  for  increased  prices 
alone. 

Over  the  past  4  years  we  have  aver- 
aged about  a  5-percent  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices  annually.  The  eCfect  on  the 
American  consumer  has  been  roughly 
the  same  as  a  5  percent  national  sales 
tax.  He  has  been  paying  about  5  percent 
more  each  year  for  the  equivalent  amount 
of  goods  and  services.  I  would  pose  this 
question:  What  would  be  the  reaction  if 
someone  proposed  instituting  a  5  percent 
national  sales  tax  to  finance  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  been  financing 
through  borrowed  funds?  I  feel  sure  that 
we  would  immediately  get  calls  for  a  re- 
examination of  all  our  expenditures  and 
authorizations,  and  rightly  so. 

Our  approval  of  an  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  today  will  only  open  the 
door  for  further  deficit  spending  which 
will  continue  fueling  the  inflation.  In 
turn  we  will  continue  taxing  the  Amer- 
ican public,  though  indirectly,  through 
inflation.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  urge 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the  House 
to  reject  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12910  and  thus  place  a  halt  to  this  pat- 
tern of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  The 
vote  we  make  this  afternoon  on  the  con- 
ference report  to  further  increase  the 
public  debt  ceiling  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  votes  we  make  this  year.  "What 
saddens  me  most  is  that  this  legislation  is 
only  the  first  of  several  pieces  that  will 
be  before  the  Congress  this  year  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  debt  limit.  Admittedly 
these  are  only  so-called  temporary  in- 
creases, but  they  are  very  real  increases 
on  which  interest  amounting  to  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  also  quite  disap- 
pointed that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
work  out  a  compromise  on  the  Senate 
language  added  to  this  legislation  which 
would  have  set  a  Federal  budget  expendi- 
ture celling.  The  statement  was  made  in 
this  Chamber  Monday  afternoon  that  the 
Senate  language  was  not  adequate.  What 
I  cannot  understand  is  why  the  con- 
ferees did  not  attempt  to  change  the 
language  so  it  would  be  adequate. 

I  have  always  assumed,  and  I  certainly 
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hope  my  assumption  is  not  erroneous, 
that  the  job  of  the  conferees  is  to  work 
out  a  compromise  between  the  differing 
language  of  the  two  bodies  and  when  pos- 
sible to  improve  upon  these  differences. 
I  would  certainly  think  that  this  should 
be  the  paramount  objective  of  the  con- 
ferees when  the  purse  strings  of  America 
are  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  periodically  debate 
legislation,  such  as  we  have  under  con- 
sideration this  afternoon,  to  place  our 
great  Nation  ever,  further  into  debt  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers — the  people 
we  represent.  Yet  we  never  seem  to  offer 
any  alternatives  whereby  the  Federal 
budget  can  be  held  in  check  or  alterna- 
tives to  reduce  the  Federal  debt  rather 
than  constantly  adding  to  it. 

I  further  submit  that  it  is  only  a  sub- 
terfuge to  say  that  we  are  approving  only 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  people  of  America  fortunately  can 
see  through  this  subterfuge.  I  feel  it  is 
time  we  were  honest  with  ourselves  and 
our  constituents  and  admit  that  tem- 
porary increases  that  are  continued  year 
after  year  are  really  permanent  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
call  upon  the  appropriate  committees  to 
present  us  with  legislation  that  will  real- 
istically bring  Federal  spending  in  line 
with  Federal  revenues  and  legislation 
that  will  start  the  ball  rolling  to  reduce 
the  Federal  debt. 

Mi-.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote 
today  to  support  the  Increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral debt  ceiling  to  $450  billion.  This  is 
a  reluctant  necessity. 

This  morning,  the  Democratic  caucus 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
the  following  resolution  which  I  spon- 
sored: 

Resolution    Adopted    by    the    Democratic 

Caucus  at  the  March  15,  1972,  Meeting 

Whereas,  the  estimated  Federal  Funds 
budget  deficit  of  the  Federal  gwernment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  exceeds 
$44.7  billion,  and  the  estimated  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1973  is  now  estimated  at  J36.2 
billion,  which  means  in  four  years  an  In- 
crease In  the  Public  Debt  of  $123  or  $124 
blUlon;  and 

Whereas,  the  national  debt  celling  has 
been  raised  to  $450  billion,  with  a  higher 
debt  celling  request  scheduled  for  June. 
1972:  and 

Whereas,  additional  revenues  and  reduced 
deficits  may  be  achieved  through  effective 
tax  reform;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  is  reluctant  to  under- 
take weeks  of  work  on  tax  reform  proposals 
If  after  passage  they  are  to  be  subjected  to 
a  Presidential  veto;  and 

Whereas,  full  Presidential  support  is 
needed  to  assure  passage  of  meaningful,  rev- 
enue-raising tax  reform; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Cauctis  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  92nd  C!ongress. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Caucus  that 
passage  of  legislation  further  increasing  the 
federal  debt  celling  wUl  be  Jeopardized  un- 
less the  President  either  publicly  supports  a 
meaningful,  revenue-raising  tax  reform  pro- 
posal, or,  at  least,  sets  forth  the  tax  prefer- 
ences or  loopholes  which  in  his  Judgment 
Congress  may  attempt  to  rectify  without 
confronting  a  Presidential   veto. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  administra- 
tion promised  a  recommendation  on 
estate   taxes.    A    capital   gains   tax    on 


estates  would  bring  more  than  $3.5  bil- 
lion per  year  into  the  Treasury.  A  com- 
prehensive tax  proposal  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  would  bring  in  $7.5  billion. 
When  added  to  other  proposals  which  I 
support,  more  than  $18  billion  could  be 
added  to  Federal  receipts  and  halt  the 
progression  of  horrendous  deficits  which 
have  plagued  this  administration.  The 
tax  reform  proposals  would  eliminate  the 
almost  certain  need  for  Increased  Fed- 
eral taxes  next  year. 

Legislative  changes  in  the  tax  laws  are 
very  complex.  Only  the  administration 
has  access  to  the  information  essential  to 
develop  proper  legislative  language.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  administration  to 
provide  this  information  in  a  reasonable 
time  for  action. 

An  increased  debt  celling  is  indeed  in 
jeopardy  if  the  administration  overlooks 
or  ignores  this  request  for  tax  reform 
which  is  urgently  demanded  by  the 
American  people. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Ai'kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There   was   no   objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  238,  nays  150,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  761 
YEAS — 238 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexnnder 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bergland 

Betts 

Blester 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va 

Burke,  Mass. 


Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex, 

Cederbcrg 

Celler 

Collier 

Collins.  III. 

Conablr 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  S  C. 

Davis.  Wis 

de  la  Gar/a 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dennis 

iDerwinski 

Dlngell 


Donohue 

Downin.: 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondsiiii 

Edwards,  Ala 

Eilberp 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo 

Evins.  Tenii 

Fludley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Geltys 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Grass<i 

Gray 


Green.  Pa, 

Griffiths 

Ciubser 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Haii;mer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hauna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Heinz 

H;cks.  Mass 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hillls 

Hollfield 

Hurton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hiintrate 

Johnson.  Calif. 

.Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala, 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lent 

Llovd 

McCiory 

McCioskey 

McColUster 

McCuHoch 

McDacle 

McDonald, 

Mich, 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
.\IcKevltt 
Mahon 
M.i:lliHrd 


Mallary 

Mrahias,  Calif, 

Miiisunaga 

.Mayne 

Meeds 

Meicher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

.MlUer,  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

M.nlsh 

Mmk 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Moruian 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy.  Ill, 

Murphy.  NY, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

OHara 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

P.pper 

i'lTkins 

PetUs 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C, 

Price,  111. 

Puree  11 

Qule 

R^ndaU 

Rannel 

Rees 

Relci 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roblson. 

Rodino 

RcKiney, 


.  N  Y 


,  N.Y 


.•\bbitt 

Abernelhy 

Ab'jurezk 

Ab.-ug 

.Anderson. 
Calif. 

Anderson. 
Tenu, 

Archer 

A.shbrook 

BadUlo 

Baker 

Begich 

Bennett 

Bevlll 
Biaggl 

Blackburn 

Hray 
Bniikley 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla 
Burhson.  Mo. 
Byron 
Camp 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Dellmhack 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dc  vine 
Dickinson 
Dlegs 
Dorn 
Dow 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Edward.';.  Calif. 
Eshleman 
Fascell 
FU-nt 
Fountain 
Frey 


Rooney,  Pa, 

Roslenkowskl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J,  William 
■Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcoli 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigonto 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
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Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Grlffln 

Gross 

G rover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hiilpern 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hechler  W   V 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggelt 

Leunon 

Link 

Long.  Md 

Lujan 

McClure 

McCormack 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass, 
Mann 
-Martin 
MathlE,  Ga. 
Maz/oll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mmshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Mosher 
Mvers 
N;x 
Obey 
OKonskl 


Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebelluB 

Selberllng 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

•Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Waldle 

Wiunpler 

White 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla 
Zlon 
Zwiich 
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Are:  ids 


Asp 
Bar 
B;n 


nail 

ng 
:ham 


Cafl  er 


berlaln 

hQlm 


am 


Ch 

Chi 

Cla; 

Dar  :el5on 

Dow  dy 


■f  a 


Dw 

Edv 
Fist 

Flo 
Ford 


ler 


W  :111am  D. 


So 


to. 


The 
pai  rs. 
Cm 


Ut. 


aga  nst 


\i.    Bob    Wilson    ror,    with    Mr.    Baring 


the 

of 

Da; 


res 
1 

the 


foil  5 


resefi 


PrldEiy 


the 
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rds,  La. 
er 
ers 


Gallfianakls 

Gaydos 

Green.  Orei.;. 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kee 

Kins 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Nelsen 

Nichols 


Pelly 

Pryor.  Aric, 

Pijciiiskl 

Railsbacfc 

Rieb'le 

Scheuer 

Shoup 

Slsk 

Stubblefiek! 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson.  Bob 


the  conference  report  was  agreed 
Clerk  announced   the  following 


this  vote: 
Stubblefleld    for, 


with    Mr.    Nichols 


aga  nst. 

\  rs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Caffery 
aga  nst. 

\  r.  Karth  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm  against. 

\  r.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

\;  r.  Scheuer  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

\;  r.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Hull  against. 

\r.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
Lsla  la  against. 

\  r.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

\r.  William  D.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Flowers 
aga  nst. 

M  r.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Danlelson  against. 

V  r.  Van  Deerlln  for,  with  Mr.  Shoup 
aga  nst. 

N!r.  McKlnney  for,  with  Mr.  Rlegle  against. 

\  rs.  Dwyer  for.  with  Mr.  King  against. 

N  r.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls  against. 

Intil  further  notice: 

\!  r.  Clay  with  Mr.  Puclnakl. 

W.r.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

n:  r    Jacobs  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

N]  r.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

M  r  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Messrs.  ROYBAL.  MITCHELL,  MI- 
CHEL, and  KYL  changed  their  votes 
fro  n  "yea"  to  "nay." 

1  he  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  i  bove  recorded. 

/  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATION.\L  ARBOR  DAY 

EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
res(Jlution  iH.J.  Res.  563  •  to  authorize 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
npril  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor 


The 


The 


Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
(ilution. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
1  here  was  no  objection, 
ijlie  Clerk  read  the  joint  re.solution  as 
ws: 

H.J.  Res.  563 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
tativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ngress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
herdby   authorized    and    requested    to    issue 
aally  a  proclamation  designating  the  last 
of   April   of  each   year   as   "National 
Arbir  Day"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
CTnited  States  to  observe  such  a  day  with 
te  ceremonies  and  activities 


app:  oprlat 


AMENDMENTS   OFFERED   BY    MB.   EDWARDS   OF 
CAHFORNL\ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  two  amendments  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Li  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edw.ards  of 
California;  On  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"annually". 

On  line  5,  strike  out  the  phrase  "each  year" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  for  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  563  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  last  Friday  in  April  as  Na- 
tional Arbor  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arbor  Day.  1972  repre- 
sents the  100th  anniversary  of  this  sig- 
nificant celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  remarks 
which  may  be  delivered  on  the  subject 
of  our  environment — including  the  pres- 
servation  of  our  natural  resources.  How- 
ever, I  can  think  of  no  greater  natiu-al 
resource  than  that  of  our  trees,  our  ar- 
bors and  our  forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  J  Sterling  Morton,  one- 
time Secretary  oi  Agriculture,  desig- 
nated the  first  Arbor  Day  in  1872.  It  is 
he  who  gave  emphasis  to  this  memorable 
occasion  and  to  the  institution  of  tree 
planting  and  tree  preservation  which  we 
respect  and  observe  annually.  The  Mor- 
ton Arboretum  in  Lisle.  111.,  is  a  Uving 
memorial  to  this  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  and  constit- 
uent. Mr.  H.  J.  Griffin  of  Waukegan, 
111.,  is  an  arborist  and  naturalist  who  has 
labored  with  both  young  and  old  to  en- 
coui-age  tree  planting  and  respect  for  the 
mighty  trees  of  my  congressional  district 
and  of  our  Nation.  He  has  recommended 
that  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
recognition  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Arbor  Day  should  be  authorized.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  urged  me  to  support  this 
timely  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  last 
P'riday  in  April  is  to  be  designated  as  Ar- 
bor Day,  1972.  I  hope  to  participate  with 
many  other  Americans  in  appropriate 
commemoration  of  this  significant  na- 
tional event  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
their  constituents  to  take  part  in  Arbor 
Day  activities  and  ceremonies  in  their 
respective  congressional  districts. 

GE.N'ERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.-;ent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  joint  re.solution  iH.J.  Res.  .t63)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 


the  last  Friday  of  April,  1972,  as  'Nation- 
al Arbor  Day."  " 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


FATHER'S  DAY 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  687)  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sun- 
day in  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  day. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  687 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  third  Sun- 
day in  June  of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated 
a,s  •Fathers  Day".  The  President  Is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  appropriate  Government  of- 
flcials  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
on  all  Government  buildings  on  such  day, 
inviting  the  governments  of  the  States  and 
■  'lumunitles  and  the  people  of  the  United 
.States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
■  ereinoates,  and  urging  our  people  to  offer 
public  and  private  expressions  of  such  day  to 
The  abiding  love  and  gratitude  which  they 
!:oar  for  their  fathers. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  687. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  CHECK  YOUR  VEHICLE 
EMISSIONS  MONTH 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J,  Res.  1095)  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
.A.pril  1972  as  "National  Check  Your  Ve- 
hicle Emissions  Month." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  RJES.  1095 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  April  1972 
.\.s  'National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
-Month",  and  call  upon  the  motorists  and  the 
automotive  Industry  of  the  United  States  to 
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take  appropriate  steps  during  the  month  of 
April  1972  to  reduce  substantially  air  pollu- 
tion from  the  motor  vehicles  operating  on 
the  streets  and  highways. 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
an  opportunity  today  to  give  strong  im- 
petus to  a  voluntary  program,  and  one 
that  will  not  cost  the  Government  any- 
thing, to  help  clean  up  the  air.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1095  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  proclaim  April 
1972  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month"  and  call  upon  the 
motorists  and  automotive  industry  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  steps 
during  this  month  to  reduce  substantially 
air  pollution  from  motor  vehicles. 

The  program  conducted  during  this 
month  would  have  four  main  goals: 

First,  to  publicize  to  the  American 
!)eople  the  message  that  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  their  automobiles  in 
the  best  possible  running  condition  in 
order  to  help  clean  up  the  air; 

Second,  to  teach  garagemen  and  me- 
chanics how  to  check  engines  to  ascer- 
tain amount  and  type  of  emissions,  and 
their  cause ; 

Third,  to  convince  dealers  and  service 
station  owners  to  offer,  free,  clean-air 
engine  diagnoses;  and 

Fourth,  to  urge  the  American  people  to 
bring  their  automobiles  in  for  this  diag- 
nosis. 

The  program  has  full  industry  support 
at  every  level  and  many  State  govern- 
ments have  indicated  their  backing  of 
the  effort.  An  ad  hoc  committee  to  sup- 
port a  Presidential  proclamation  desig- 
nating April  1972  as  "National  Check 
Your  Vehicle  Emissions  Month"  has  been 
formed. 

Its  members  are:  James  E.  Bates,  Igni- 
tion Manufacturers  Institute;  Dr.  B.  G. 
Gower,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.;  Gerry 
Haddon,  Motor  Age  magazine;  Richard 
D.  Kudner,  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.; 
Frank  McGonagle,  Fram  Corp.;  Arthur 
H.  Nellen,  Jr.,  Car  Care  Council;  and  A. 
J.  "Russ"  Russo,  Shell  Oil  Co. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ous effort  on  the  part  of  industry  to  con- 
duct a  volimtary  campaign  to  help  cut 
down  on  emission-caused  air  pollution. 
In  fact,  tests  have  indicated  that  simple 
adjustments  and  minor  tuneups  could 
result  in  a  minimum  of  15-  to  25-percent 
reduction  of  automobile  air  pollution. 
Furthermore,  efficient  engines  would,  in 
the  long  run,  save  motorists  money 
through  increased  engine  life,  improved 
performance,  and  reduced  operating 
costs.  Trucking  and  bus  firms  would  also 
be  encouraged  to  participate.  The  broad- 
cast and  print  media  have  promised  to 
donate  free  time  and  space  to  publicize 
the  month. 

This  type  of  program  could  bring  an 
even  greater  reduction  in  air  pollution 
than  would  the  Federal  emission  stand- 
ards for  1975  model  cars.  These  stand- 
ards, it  is  estimated,  will  bring  only  an 
annual  2-percent  reduction. 

Studies  in  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Ari- 
7X)na.  and  California,  along  with  tests 
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conducted  by  private  industry,  show  that 
emission  reduction  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  can  be  attained  by 
implementing  a  program  of  vehicle  in- 
spections and,  where  needed,  repairs. 
The  reductions  attainable  can  range 
from  15  percent  to  68  percent. 

I  am  very  optimistic  about  the  results 
of  the  programs  conducted  during  Na- 
tional Check  Your  Veliicle  Enii.ssioixs 
Month  and  with  the  backing  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congi-ess  it  can  become  an 
armual  affair  to  encoui-age  motorists  and 
industry  to  join  in  the  battle  against  au- 
tomobile-caused air  pollution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Air.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  davs 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  joint  resolution   (H.J.  Res.  1095) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  899 »  and  ask  imani- 
raous  consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  899 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Thursday,  AprU  13, 
1972,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-American 
Day,  on  which  day,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  remarks  appropriate  to  such  occa- 
sion may  occur. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ls  tlieie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REVIEW  AND  REFUNDING  OF  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  898  and  ask  for  iUs  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  898 

Resolved.  That  upon  tho  adoption  of  this 
res.il'Uloii  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  it.solf  into  the  Couunlt- 
tei>  of  t!ir  V.holp  House  on  the  State  of  tho 
Union  f'lr  th-^  co:;.'-ldern;  ion  of  the  bill  iHR 
11417)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
.Act  of  1970  to  provide  fmarcial  assl.'=tanre 
to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration for  the  ptirpose  of  piirchasliip  rail- 
road equipment,  and  lor  other  purpo.ses  Af- 
ter general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  thp  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate   and    F"()rffpn    Commerce,    tlie    bill 


shai:  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mliiute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
niinuie  rule.  B!;d  all  points  of  order  against 
.-■aid  substitute  for  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7.  rule  XVI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consiaeratlon.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demaid  a  separate  vote  in 
the  Houie  on  any  amendnicr.t  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or 
to  the  committee  ameiidment  lu  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit   with   or  without   Instructions. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vield 

30  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
lornia  'Mr.  Smith',  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  898  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  con.Mderation  of  HR  11417, 
review  and  refunding  of  the  Rail  Pa<;sen- 
gcr  Service  Act,  It  .'^hall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  .■^ub.stitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment and,  because  of  nongermaneness, 
points  of  order  are  waived  agam.^^l  the 
substitute  for  failure  to  complv  with 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI. 

The  purpose  of  HR,  11417  is  to  enable 
Amtrak  financially  to  continue  opera- 
tions until  July  1.  1973.  as  required  bv 
the  Rail  Pa.ssenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

The  bill  authorizes  $170  million  for 
thLs  continuation  of  service,  Al.'^o  author- 
ized are  $2  million  annually  to  permit 
operations  to  and  from  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Amtrak  assumed  service  on  May  1, 
1971,  with  a  $40  million  Federal  grant 
and  payments  from  pcirticipating  rail- 
roads of  $197  million  pavable  in  36 
monthly  in.stallments.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  $100  million  loan  guarantee  At 
that  time  it  was  anticii)at<;d  that  these 
funds  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  continue  oiserations  until  Julv  i. 
1973;  however,  such  ha.s  not  been  the 
case. 

The  bill  requires  that  at  least  $147  5 
million  be  si>ent  for  acquisition  of  the 
best  1,200  passenger  cars  available  from 
the  present  fleet:  purchase  of  new  loco- 
motives: continued  marketing  experi- 
mentation, such  as  valet  parking,  the 
use  of  credit  cards,  and  the  addition  of 
more  trains. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  mav  com- 
pletely reevaluate  the  program  bv 
June  30.  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  Amtrak  must  submit  an- 
nual reports  by  March  15th  of  e;irh  year. 
The  Corporation  is  also  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  bill  mav  be 
considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  my.^elf  such  time  ,ts  I  mav 
consimie. 
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Speaker.  I  concur  in  the  statement 
by  the  distinguished   gentleman 
New  York  (Mr.  Delaney)  and  I  will 
add  a  few  additional  comments, 
waiver  of  points  of  order  has  to 
ith  clause  7  of  rule  16.  The  original 
was  stricken,  and  a  complete  new 
submitted  sis  a  substitute  rather  than 
_  in  a  clean  bill,  so  they  had  to  re- 
such  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
;e  there  are  a  number  of  items  in 
substitute  in  the  nature  of  an  amend- 
whlch   are   not   germane   to   the 

biU. 
example,  the  salaries  in  the  future 
be  limited  to  an  annual  salary  maxi- 
of  $60,000.  And  then  there  are  cer- 
pass  privileges  which  we  struck  out 
the  original  bill  was  passed,  and 
are  reinstated  for  those  who  are 
tied  to  them.  Also  we  are  guarantee- 
certain  interest  on  the  loans,  and  I 
eve  there  are  certain  provisions  hav- 
to  do  with  carrying  the  mail  which 
not  appear  in  the  original  bill. 
addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
that  although  we  felt  that  Amtrak 
operate  within  the  money  we  origi- 
appropriated,  we  have  found  out 
they  cannot,  and  I  doubt  that  they 
be  able  to  do  so  with  this  particular 
.  There  will  probably  be  additional 
in  the  future  to  keep  the  rail- 
running. 

deficits  actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 

ted  at  about  $152.3  million  for  fis- 

year  1972,  and  an  additional  $123.8 

for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Department    of    Transportation 

the  basic  $170  million  author- 

for  Amtrak.  but  they  have  res- 

about  several  of  the  other  sec- 

of  the  bill.  For  example,  they  op- 

the  requirement  that  $147,5  million 

aflocated  for  capital  expenditures,  and 

requirement  that  an  additional  $2 

on  authorization  be  used  for  serv- 

o  Canada  and  Mexico. 

gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

»  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

.  Collins)  have  each  submitted  dis- 

_  views,  concluding  that  Amtrak 

proved  Itself  a  failure  and  should  not 

another  endle.5s  drain  on  the  tax- 

!rs. 

committee  reported  the  bill  by  a 

vote. 

Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

rule  so  that  Members  can  work  their 

in  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 

7. 

.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 

requests  for  time. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
on  the  resolution. 

previous  question  was  ordered 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
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STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the   House   resolve  itself  into   the 

Con^mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 

bill  (H.R.  114171  to  amend  the  Rail 

r  Sernce  Act  of  1970  to  provide 

cial  assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 

Passengcr  Corporation  for  the  pur- 

of  purchasing  railroad  equii^ment. 

for  other  purposes. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  CO.MMITTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  11417,  with  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Springer  >  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizees  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Staggers*. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
rny.'=elf  whatever  time  I  might  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  authorized  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation.  This  corporation  is  now 
generally  known  as  Amtrak.  It  was  or- 
ganized as  a  private,  for-profit  corpo- 
ration to  provide  intercity  rail  passenger 
service. 

When  we  created  the  corporation 
we  chose  the  least  evil  of  the  choices  be- 
fore us.  There  were  no  good  choices. 

Our  rail  passenger  transportation  de- 
teriorated severely  over  the  years  since 
World  War  II.  both  in  terms  of  quality 
and  quantity.  By  1970  it  had  become 
obvious  that  through  ICC  train  discon- 
tinuance proceedings,  we  would  soon 
have  no  passenger  service  at  all. 

Amtrak  was  and  is  an  attempt  to 
avoid  that  situation,  to  save  a  ba-sic  na- 
tional system,  and  to  upgrade  and  restore 
passenger  service  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 

We  originally  authorized  $40  million 
of  Federal  money  and  $100  million  in 
loan  guarantees  to  a-ssist  in  seeking  these 
goals.  Amtrak  has  used  all  of  the  $40 
million  and  $45  million  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion of  loan  guarantees. 

They  came  back  to  us  for  further  fi- 
nancial assistance  sooner  than  moot  of 
us  had  hoped  or  expected  In  any  event, 
I  have  been  assured  by  Amtrak's  presi- 
dent and  other  representatives  of  the 
corporation  that  they  need  additional  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  that  they  need  it 
right  now. 

Therefore,  we  reported  H  R.  11417 
which  will  do  the  following: 

Section  1  limits  future  salaries 
$00,000  annually — Amtrak's  incumbent 
president  receives  5125,000. 

Section  2  requires  Amtrak  to  increase 
revenue  from  the  carriage  of  mail  and 
express. 

Section  3  encourages  an  increase  in 
use  of  trairrs  for  Federal  Government 
employees  on  bu.smess  travel. 

Section  4  requires  Amtrak  to  submit 
monthly  reports  on  operating  and  finan- 
cial result.s 

Section  5  provides  for  the  emergency 
use  by  Amtrak  of  tracks  and  facilities  of 
any  railroad. 

Section  6  requires  Amtrak  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  on  a  space  available 
basis  to  honor  pass  privileges  and  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  railroads  for  the  cost 
related  thereto 
Section    7    authorizes    an    additional 


grant  of  $170  milUon  to  enable  Amtrak 
to  continue  operations  imtil  June  30 
1973.  Earmarks  $147.5  million  of  Am- 
trak's total  funds  for  capital  expendi- 
tures and  authorizes  $2  million  annually 
for  service  to  and  from  Canada  and 
Me.xico. 

Section  8  restates  the  loan  guaran- 
tee language  to  assure  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  so  that  Am- 
trak may  more  easily  obtain  loans  at 
low  rates  of  interest. 

Section  9  provides  for  GAG  audits  of 
Amtrak  and  railroads  which  have  con- 
tracts with  Amtrak. 

Section  10  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  issue  a  comprehen- 
sive report  evaluating  Amtrak  and  pro- 
jecting a  feasible  ssytem  after  July  1, 
1973.  This  report  is  to  include  legisla- 
tive recommendations  and  is  due  as  of 
March  15,  1973, 

We  feel  that  Amtrak  has  not  had  time 
to  be  fully  tested.  We  feel  that  it  is  too 
early  to  abandon  the  difficult  task  of  sav- 
ing what  is  left  of  our  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem. With  this  bill  we  can  have  a  fair 
test  and  a  complete  evaluation  between 
now  and  June  30  of  next  year.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  officers 
of  Amtrak  are  optimistic  and  believe  that 
rail  passenger  service  can  be  saved 
through  this  corporation.  I  believe  that 
this  additional  trial  period,  while  by  no 
means  assuring  success,  is  the  most  ra- 
tional decision  that  we  can  render  at  this 
time,  and  I  urge  that  j-ou  vote  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  K"YL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentlemen  from  West 
Virginia,  the  wise  and  knowledgeable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  mentioned 
nationalization  of  the  railroads.  There 
is  abroad  in  the  coimtry  today  a  worry 
that  that  i.s  exactly  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  proceeding.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  direct  some  questions  to  the 
chairman. 

First,  is  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  to- 
day considering  any  proposal  for  na- 
tionalization of  the  railroad  transporta- 
tion system? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  KYL.  Then  may  I  ask  a  further 
question:   Is  any  hearing  on  any  such 
proposal  pending  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
and  I  am  chairman  of  the  committee. 
No. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
at  this  time  of  even  thinking  about  or 
discussing  such  a  proposal? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  Is  my  intent  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  assurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  made  ref- 
erence to  the  carrying  of  mail  on  these 
trains  by  Amtrak.  As  far  as  I  know,  we 
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would  have  one  line  across  a  small  corner 
of  the  State  of  Iowa.  How  is  it  proposed 
to  get  that  man  to  the  rest  of  the  State? 
The  line  to  which  I  refer  is  clear  down 
in  the  southeast  comer.  There  are  only  a 
few  miles  of  trackage  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  How  would  you  get  that  mail  de- 
livered to  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Iowa? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  pre- 
sents a  dilemma  which  I  am  sure  is  pre- 
sented in  several  of  the  States.  The  mail 
would  have  to  be  taken  by  other  means 
of  transportation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  presents  a  di- 
lemma for  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
chairman  considers  it  is  something  out 
of  this  world. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  it  is  a  dilemma, 
out  of  this  world. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN,  Section  601  of  the  bill  lists 
a  number  of  purposes  for  which  Fed- 
eral grants  will  be  made  available  to  the 
corporation.  Among  the  purposes  listed 
in  Section  601  is  the  following: 

(4)  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  programs  respect- 
ing new  rail  passenger  services; 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
the  concept  of  providing  reduced  fares 
for  elderly  citizens  who  so  often  experi- 
ence great  hardship  when  they  have  to 
live  on  fixed  incomes  and  pay  for  high- 
cost  transportation.  I  wonder  if  the 
Chairman  would  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  for  the  corporation, 
and  the  Secretary  to  encourage  it  to  do 
so,  to  study  and  analyze  the  question  of 
providing  a  reduced  schedule  of  fares  for 
the  elderly. 

That  could  be  done  under  the  termi- 
nology of  the  bill,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Secretary  and  the  corporation  would 
undertake  such  analysis.  It  is  self  de- 
feating to  price  rail  transportation  out 
of  the  reach  of  elderly  citizens  who  would 
enjoy  the  opporttmity  to  travel. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  I  might  say  this. 
His  intentions  certainly  are  good.  Any 
time  we  can  serve  the  elderiy  of  the  land, 
we  want  to  do  it.  But  I  believe  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  put  anything  of  that 
sort  Into  this  bill,  since  the  corporation 
is  floundering  and  is  trying  to  get  along 
and  make  headway.  By  the  next  report 
we  hope  to  be  much  further  ahead  than 
in  this  one.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  anyone  connected  with  this  would 
make  such  a  study.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  feasible  to  introduce  such  fares 
now,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman's  inten- 
tion is  worthwhile,  and  deserves  careful 
consideration.  Whether  it  will  be  feasible 
in  the  future,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  response  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  made  to  the 
question  of  the  gentlcm.in  from  Iowa. 
If  the  passenger  facet  of  our  railroad 


service  requires  $150  milhon  to  $170  mil- 
lion a  year  in  Government  subsidies  at 
what  point  does  the  gentleman  envision 
we  would  give  up  the  passenger  service 
as  a  lost  cause?  Let  me  rephrase  it  and 
say  at  what  point  do  we  consider  the  ex- 
periment a  failure?  And,  if  the  experi- 
ment is  not  considered  a  failure  but  con- 
tmue  to  be  subsidized  at  $150  milhon, 
would  that  not  be  the  same  result  as  na- 
tionahzation  of  the  passenger  service  in 
this  coimtry? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornia,  a  vei-y  val- 
uable member  of  our  committee,  I  would 
say  certainly  he  is  keen  in  watcliing  out 
for  the  public  interest  and  those  tilings 
which  he  beheves  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  I  commend  him  for  it,  I  say  to 
liim  that  those  who  work  at  Amtrak 
have  said  they  expect  by  1975  to  be  in 
business  and  making  money,  and  will 
not  need  any  more  financial  help  from 
the  Government.  They  hope  to  reach 
that  point  before  that  time.  They  are 
making  progress. 

We  have  provided  for  a  corporation 
under  which  they  shall  operate.  We  do 
not  tell  them  what  to  do  in  detail  and 
how  to  run  the  schedules  or  anything 
like  that.  We  have  said  it  is  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate corporation.  I  believe  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  nationalization,  because  if 
we  had  nationaUzation  of  the  railroads, 
this  Congress  would  undoubtedly  say 
how  they  were  to  be  run.  and  who  would 
rim  them,  and  how  much  money  would 
be  set  aside  to  rmi  them,  and  we  would 
take  away  the  profits  and  turn  them  in 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  there  were  any  loss  the  Government 
would  have  to  stand  it.  It  is  a  completely 
different  thing.  But  we  are  hopeful  that 
in  the  next  3  years — and  I  am  quoting 
those  who  are  in  charge— this  will  be  a 
profitmaking  venture. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  am  not  sure  in  my 
mind  that  this  is  such  a  different  tiling. 
If  we  subsidize  it  to  the  tune  of  $150 
million,  not  only  in  line  with  past  Su- 
preme Court  finding  that  what  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  it  controls,  but  with 
the  old  adage  that  who  controls  my 
purse  strings  controls  me,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Goveinment  of  the 
United  States  are  running  the  passenger 
railroads. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  remarks 
that  it  should  be  a  paying  proposition 
by  1975,  would  the  gentleman  want  to 
venture  whether  we  in  the  Congress  or 
the  Government  in  general  will,  if  it  docs 
not  prove  to  be  a  going  concern  by  1975, 
then  change  course? 

I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  apparent  from 
past  experience  that  if  it  is  not  a  going 
concern  in  1975.  we  will  continue  to  sub- 
sidize it  to  the  tune  of  of  $150  million  or 
$200  million,  or  whatever  it  takes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Tlie  gentleman  is  a 
better  prophet  than  I  am. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  at 
all.  only  a  historian.  I  cannot  recall  any 
of  these  so-called  experiments  which, 
once  pumped  full  of  money  has  been 
given  up  as  a  failure. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know  when 
we  have  had  such  an  experiment.  This  is 
new  ground  completely.  We  have  assur- 
ances they  can  make  money,  and  the 
President  has   put  some   very   capable 


men  in  charge  who,  I  tliink,  will  make  a 
profit  out  01  tliis.  It  is  their  aim  to  do 
just  that. 

I  caimot  say  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  future,  but  I  would  say  tliis:  11 
Amtrak  makes  these  trains  clean  and 
runs  them  on  schedule,  as  people  like  to 
have  them,  and  on  time  in  delivering 
them  to  their  destinations,  I  beUeve  it 
will  be  a  paying  proposition. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  people  of 
.America  ai-e  going  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
You  do  not  know.  No  one  else  docs 

They  have  predicted  that  by  1975  the\ 
will  be  in  the  black  That  Is  the  only 
estimate  I  can  give. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  K  we  took  a  poll  of  all 
of  the  people  in  this  country  we  would 
probably  find  that  most  wanted  subsi- 
dized passenger  .'-ervice,  or  at  least 
wanted  the  passenger  ser\ice,  so  tliat 
the  other  person  would  get  out  of  their 
way  on  the  liigiiways.  It  i.s  rather  hke 
the  volunteer  draft.  Thoi-e  who  want  it, 
want  the  other  people  to  do  the  volun- 
teering. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Amtrak  was  created  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  providing  passenger  service 
on  the  rail  lines  and  relieve  the  carriers 
of  a  crushing  economic  loss  wiiich 
threatened  the  continued  existence  of 
all  rail  service.  There  should  have  been 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Members  of 
Con-!res.s  or  the  public  that  this  was 
first  and  last  a  salvage  operation. 
Whether  passenger  service  could  be 
.saved  at  ail  was  doubtful.  If  it  could  be 
saved,  the  amount  of  such  service  which 
could  be  expected  was  a  great  miknown. 
With  all  available  information  and  the 
best  efforts  oi  tiiose  who  finally  wrote 
the  legislation  the  whole  project  was 
definiiely  experimental.  The  experiment 
was  slated  to  last  until  July  1.  1973, 
w1ien  a  further  look  would  be  taken  and 
a  revised  system  developed  or  the  whole 
idea  scrapped. 

Vv'hen  Congress  passed  the  legislation 
it  necessarily  contained  provisions  for 
the  fmiding  of  Amtrak.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  various  soiuxes  of  money  out- 
lined wuuid  do  the  job.  Even  this  was 
speculative,  since  the  si-:c  and  makeup 
of  the  system  was  not  to  be  determined 
imtil  after  the  law  began  to  operate. 
Determination  of  the  initial  network,  to 
be  operated  until  1973.  was  left  to  tlic 
Department  of  Ti-ansportation. 

In  floor  debate  I  pointed  out  that  the 
network  would  have  to  be  very  restricted 
It  it  were  to  be  viable.  As  it  turned  out, 
a  skeleton  nationwide  s\»tem  was  de- 
vised. Almost  from  the  beginning  it  was 
apparent  that  the  revenues  and  other 
money  available  to  Amtrak  would  not 
su.Uain  the  effort  in  this  first,  formative 
period.  Assuming  tliat  the  network  now- 
being  operated  can.  in  fact,  become 
profitable,  we  must  expect  that  getting 
to  that  point  and  making  all  of  the 
dra.stic  and  expensive  changes  necessary 
to  accomplish  it  will  require  additional 
financial  support. 

Without  detailing  the  accounting  and 
fiscal  honors  which  have  been  encoun- 
tered, it  can  be  said  that  the  present 
predicament  was  inevitable.  I  am  sure 
that  some  people  will  argue,  and  not 
without  some  justification,  that  the  or- 
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gaiiization  effort  was  inoidinately  ex- 
pensive and  that  contracts  between 
An  trak  and  the  railroads  were  unduly 
loa  led  in  favor  of  the  roads  rather  than 
the  new  passenger  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  deadlines  imposed  upon  the 
neu  corporation  were  very  tight.  The 
whale  ground  being  covered  was  new.  It 
wa  >  a  tough,  maybe  even  impossible,  job 
bei  :ig  attempted  and  it  did,  in  fact,  come 
off  The  trains  are  running.  Making  final 
jucgment  at  this  time  on  the  ultimate 
chJ  nces  of  Amtrak  to  succeed  would  be 
pr€  mature. 

H.R.  11417  is  intended  basically  to 
make  an  additional  $170  miUion  avail- 
abl;  to  the  corporation  to  keep  the  sys- 
ter  I  in  operation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
ini  ial  period  which  runs  until  July  1, 
1973.  In  addition,  it  aims  to  correct  the 
language  of  the  guaranteed  loan  section 
wh  ch  has  been  interpreted  by  the  lend- 
ing institutions  in  such  a  way  that  only 
45  )ercent  of  the  $100  million  provided  in 
th«  act  can  be  obtained.  Most  of  the  new 
money  must  be  .spent  for  capital  items, 
sp€  cifically,  $147.5  million  of  it. 

Idealizing  that  Congress  must  review 
th€  performance  of  Amtrak  in  1973  in 
great  detail  and  make  fundamen- 
tal decisions  about  the  future  of  rail 
passenger  service,  the  bill  calls  for  on- 
goi  ig  reports  on  operations  and  also  a 
comprehensive  report  with  recommen- 
dat  ions  as  to  the  system  to  be  maintained 
and  all  legislation  necessary  to  revise  the 
eff(  -rt. 

.'.  section  of  the  bill  encourages  the 
Go  .'ernment  to  use  tram  travel  a.?  much 
as  i  )o.ssible. 

1  'he  question  of  passes  for  railroad  em- 
plo^ees  has  been  coming  up  regularly 
sinfe  Amtrak  took  over.  Each  railroad 
its  own  policy,  and  since  it  ran  its 
passenger  trains  it  could  pretty 
mubh  control  the  situation.  Some  ar- 
qgements  were  the  result  of  labor  ne- 

ations.  Some  lines  extended  pass  priv- 
to   larger   clas.=;es   of   dependents 
thabi  did  others.  Some  made  deals  with 
othier  roads  for  Umited  off-line  passe.s 
recognizing  this  maze  of  poli- 

.  came  up  with  a  fairly  liberal  policy 

ard  employees  whether  or  not  they 
directly  engaged  Ln  passenger  serv- 
Complaints  have  been  heard,  how- 
The  committee  considered  these 
corAplainLs  sympathetically  but  found  it 
impossible  to  legislate  an  across-the- 
board  solution.  The  bill,  therefore,  ex- 
horts Amtrak  to  liberalize  pass  privileges 

nuch  as  possible  and  negotiate  with 

railroads  for  remibursement  on  some 

cal  basis, 
laries  of  Amtrak  officials  were  felt 
too  high  and  the  bill  would  place 

upper  limit  of  $60,000  on  compensa- 
for   any    of    the    corporation    era- 

ees.  This  is  the  amount  paid  to  Cabi- 

offlcers  at  the  present  time. 
ijwo  years  from  now  passenger  train 
operations  may  be  vastly  different  from 
tod  ly.  Probably  fewer  trains  will  be  in 
operation,  and  they  will  be  mostly  short- 
haU  runs.  Certainly  by  that  time  we 
wii:  have  little  justification  for  the  con- 
tmuance  of  consistent  money-losers.  At 
lea.:  t  we  should  be  able  to  tell  what  seg- 
ments have  some  chance  to  make  it. 
Meiinwhile  we  are  obligated  to  support 
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the  thing  we  iiave  created.  I  recommend 
that  the  House  approve  the  bill. 

I  will  now  yield  to  tiie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Zwach). 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  tor  yielding.  I  am  very  im- 
pressed with  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  this  money 
will  go  for  the  purpose  of  tryiiig  to  pro- 
vide improved  equrpmeiu  and  service.  I 
had  a  newspaper  editor  in  the  northwest 
area  of  my  district  who  took  his  entire 
family  to  Florida  via  Amtrak,  and  he 
wrote  an  editorial  about  that.  They  were 
very,  very  disappointed,  and  very,  very 
disturbed.  The  train  was  never  timely  at 
any  place;  the  food  and  service  was  bad: 
and  they  froze.  When  they  finally 
reached  Florida  they  were  ill.  They  said 
they  would  never  again  ride  a  train. 

So  I  am  sure  that  we  must  have  some 
real  problems  here,  and  I  am  wondering 
to  what  extent  we  are  really  getting  input 
and  real  determination  to  improve  this. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  tioink  the  detcrnu- 
nation  is  there.  However,  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  accomplish  changes  in  the  rail- 
roads because  they  have  been  here  for  12.3 
or  135  years,  and  it  you  walk  into  a  rail- 
road station — and  I  am  not  talking;  about 
all  the  railroad  employees,  but  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  good  many  of  them — you  have 
a  hard  time  buying  a  ticket.  You  see  what 
I  mean? 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  are  going  to  change  the  habit- 
that  you  do  have  m  the  train  service  in 
the  next  24  months,  I  think  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  .some  chanf;es.  but  the  gentle- 
man trom  Minnesota  has  touched  on  the 
real  important  point,  and  that  is  im- 
proved equipment  and  improved  service. 
Those  two  things,  I  think,  are  the  mast 
important. 

Mr,  ZWACH  They  are  the  key  to  real 
succe.ss. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  And  unless  you  have 
that,  this  program  cannot  succeed. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  (Mr.  Spring- 
ers and  the  committee,  for  the  work  they 
have  done  in  trying  to  bring  some  ac- 
countability to  the  operation  of  Amtrak 
Let  me  ask  this  question: 

Can  the  gentleman  in  the  well  tell  me 
whether  there  have  been  any  additions 
to  the  basic  Amtrak  system  since  its  in- 
ception? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  there  has 
been  at  least  one  that  I  know  of.  That 
is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  offhand. 
I  might  ask  the  chairman  to  respond  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Was  that  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  or  a  permanent  basis? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  I  think  has  not 
been  added  on  anv  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Just  one? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  As  far  as  I  know, 
none.  Some  have  been  on  an  experi- 
mental basis. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gtiished  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  <Mx.  Staggers). 


Ml-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  inso- 
far as  I  know  there  have  been  no  addi- 
tions to  the  basic  system;  none. 

Mr.  KEMP.  There  have  been  no  addi- 
tions to  tlie  basic  system? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  as  I  under- 
stand It. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  diffi- 
culty comes  in  terms  of  the  basic  system. 
There  have  been  some  experimental  runs 
that  have  been  attempted  that  were  be- 
yond the  original  basic  system,  but  no 
additions  to  that  system  as  such. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  would 
viela  further,  could  those  be  identified  for 
me.  and  for  the  record? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  is  one  that  goes 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  through  an  al- 
ternative route  that  was  tried  to  Chicago, 
other  than  the  route  going  through  Har- 
risburg,  because  there  had  been  two 
routes  from  Chicago  prior  to  that  time. 

Then,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  there 
was  another  one  from  New  York,  where 
they  have  put  on  additional  trains  on 
an  experimental  basis  from  New  York  to 
the  Boston  area. 

I  know  of  no  other  experimental  runs 
that  have  been  started. 

Mr.  KEMP.  It  was  my  miderstanding, 
if  I  might  pursue  that  point  just  a  bit 
further,  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois will  yield  further,  that  there  were 
some  additions  to  the  basic  Amtrak  sys- 
tem and,  if  so,  they  be  made  known  to 
me,  because  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand  

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  can  be 
stated  directly  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  that  there  have 
been  no  additions  to  the  basic  system 
since  it  was  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
And  an  addition  to  the  basic  system 
means  having  put  on  an  additional  train, 
and  left  it  on. 

There  was  one  experiment  into  the 
Cleveland  area  where  the  local  people 
are  allowed,  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  bill,  if  they  want,  to  pay  the  losses 
to  bring  the  trains  through,  but  that  fell 
through,  and  it  is  no  longer  operating. 
So  there  have  been  no  additions. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Were  there  any  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  tmder  section  403  (c> 
that  is  by  States  picking  up  two-thirds 
of  the  operating  deficit? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  was  the  one  I  was 
referring  to,  the  one  in  Oliio  which  is  the 
only  one  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  the  one  I  have 
some  knowledge  of.  Our  experience  was 
extremely  unfortunate,  to  the  extent 
that  I  am  going  to  seek  an  amendment 
which  will  be  read  a  little  later. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  really 
bothered  me  about  the  whole  operation 
was  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Gover- 
nor's office  from  the  State  of  New  York 
in  which  a  paragraph  alludes  to  dealing 
with  the  Amtrak  Corp..  and  I  would  like 
to  read  it  into  the  record,  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  would  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  it  is  not  too  long. 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  It  is  one  short  paragraph 
consisting  of  four  lines. 

The  Governor's  office  states  in  this 
letter: 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  repeatedly 
requested  cost  and  patronage  data  relative 
to  this  operation,  which  must,  of  necessity, 
be  the  basis  for  any  agreement.  Again,  no 
Information  was  sent  untu  December  27  and 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  support 
an  agreement. 
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They  could  never  get  the  data  that 
lliey  needed  to  make  up  the  two-thirds 
and  this  service  was  suspended  and  de- 
nied, some  25  million  people  along  our 
route  were  denied  the  senices  because 
Amtrak  would  not  fulfill  its  obligation 
to  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  their  work  on 
this  bill.  But  this  type  of  experience  has 
extremely  upset  me  and  it  is  why  I  am 
going  to  seek  an  amendment  to  correct 
this  inequity. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
Unguished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  you  are  not  the  only  one 
in  this  situation.  There  were  other  ex- 
periments on  a  two-thirds  basis  in  Cleve- 
land and  Emporia,  111.,  or  at  least  they 
said  they  were  going  to  and  nobody 
raised  the  money  so  nothing  was  ever 
done  on  it. 

So  I  think  this  point  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  has  been  tried  not  in  just 
one  instance  but  in  several  instances. 
But  in  the  end,  most  of  these  communi- 
ties felt  that  it  was  not  profitable  to 
produce  the  two-thirds. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
his  freezing  train  ride  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  What  in  the  world  were  they  using 
for  power  on  that  train— horses  or 
mules? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  the  car  in  which 
we  rode  was  quite  comfortable  and  it  had 
individual  seats.  But  something  hap- 
pened. I  was  in  the  rear  of  the  car  on  the 
Illinois  Central  train  going  south  and 
they  have  a  car  on  it  for  Champagne, 
111.,  which  is  the  first  stop  on  account  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  everybody 
mostly  is  put  in  that  car.  It  was  on  the 
end  of  the  train  and  for  some  reason  they 
did  not  get  the  cotmection  right,  and 
when  we  got  to  Champagne,  I  noticed  it 
was  cold  when  we  got  there  and  I  was 
told  If  I  moved  forward  in  the  other  car 
where  there  was  some  space  I  could  have 
sat  in  the  other  end  of  the  car,  but  it  was 
lull  and  the  whole  train  was  full.  So  I  sat 
there.  It  might  have  been  my  fault,  but 
the  rest  of  the  train  was  perfectly  all 
nght. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wondered  if  they  had  an 
engine  on  that  train  because  they  cer- 
tamly  had  to  use  some  kind  of  coolant 
lor  the  engine  and  that  ought  to  have 
provided  ample  heat.  Unless  they  were 
using  an  air-cooled  dlesel  engine,  and  I 
doubt  that  very  much. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  it  was  a  diesel, 


but  I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman  what 
kind  of  diesel  it  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  they  not  have  used 
the  hot  water  from  the  engine  to  heat 
the  cars? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  As  I  say,  it  was  pret- 
ty cold  that  afternoon  and  they  said 
on  the  Illinois  Central  that  the  rest  of 
the  train  was  very  comfortable,  but  it 
was  quite  a  long  train — consisting  I 
think,  of  12  cars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  correct- 
ly that  they  want  to  run  this  Amtrak 
operation  from  Seattle  to  Vancouver. 
Canada.  Is  that  to  bring  Canadians  to 
the  United  States  or  haul  Americans  to 
Canada? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  of  two  experiments  that  con- 
nect with  only  the  two  big  .<;ystems  in 
carrying  passengers  in  Canada,  just  two, 
and  they  cross  the  entire  country. 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  hook 
on  to  both  ends  so  that  people  who  want 
to  go  across  Canada,  they  can  from  Van- 
couver and  put  both  ends  on  Amtrak. 
Vancouver  and  Montreal.  I  do  not  know 
what  hne  is  going  to  be  used  to  be  hooked 
on  to  the  other  end  of  this  because  on 
all  these  lines  nobody  wanted  to  pav  so 
Vancouver  is  going  to  switch  off  these'two 
Canadian  systems. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  formula  would  ap- 
ply to  the  service  to  Laredo,  Tex.?  Is  that 
to  bring  Mexicans  here  or  to  take  our 
citizens  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  My  understanding  is 
there  is  only  one  train  going  south  from 
the  United  States  that  connects  up  with 
the  Mexican  system  that  carries  you  into 
Mexico  City.  So  Laredo  is  the  only  cross- 
ing there  is  where  you  can  hook  a  train 
on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  want  to  make  sure 
that  all  of  these  special  cases  are  taken 
care  of,  and  that  international  traffic  is 
given  preference  before  passenger  traf- 
fic in  the  United  States  is  taken  care  of 
Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  explain  an  important  provision 
concerning  pass  rights  adopted  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  its  report  on  H  R.  11417,  the 
review  of  the  National  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act. 

The  amendment  is  contained  in  section 
405(fi  of  the  bill.  The  subsection  pro- 
vides: 

(f)   The  Corporation  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  to  the 
maximum   extent   practicable,   any   railroad 
employee  eligible  to  receive  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  by  railroad  on  April  30, 
1971,  under  the  terms  of  any  policy  or  agree- 
ment In  effect  on  such  date  will  be  eligible  to 
receive,  provided  space  Is  available,  free  or 
reduced-rate  transportation  on  anv  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration  under  this  Act  on   terms  not  less 
favorable  than  those  available  on  such  date 
to  such  railroad  employee  under  such  policy 
or  agreement.  The  Corporation  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  railroads  by  way  of  payment 
or  offset  for  providing  transportation"  serv- 
ices to  railroad  employees  under  any  policy 
or   agreement   referred   to   In   the  preceding 
.sentence.  Including  the  costs  of  Implement- 
ing and  administering  this  section.  As  used 
In   this  subsection,   the  term  "rallroeid  em- 
ployee"  means   (1 )    an  active  full-time  em- 
ployee  of   a   raUroad   or   terminal   company. 


I  2)  a  retired  employee  of  a  railroad  or  ter- 
minal company,  and  (3)  the  dependents  of 
any  employee  referred  to  In  clause  i  1 )  or  (2» 
of  this  sentence. 


Simply  stated,  I  offered  the  rail  pass 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee 
out  of  a  desire  to  render  justice  to  retired 
employees  of  the  Nations'  railroads  All 
of  us  know  how  it  was  before  Amtrak. 
A  custom  had  grown  over  the  vears  of 
granting  an   unrestricted   lifeUme  sys- 
tem pass  to  the  retiree.  A  man  or  woman 
who  had  dedicated  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
railroading  could,  on  retirement,   gen- 
eraUy  look  forward  to  two  things-   his 
pension  and  his  lifetime  pass.  Surely 
many  of  these  people,  during  their  active 
career,  waived  demands  for  greater  com- 
pen.sation  or  made  other  concessions  of 
many  varieties  on  the  premise  that  the 
lifetime  pass  was  to  some  degree  a  con- 
cession to  them  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road. 

Therefore,  and  rightfully  so,  the  pass 
rights  which  they  expected  to  have  on 
retirement  were  in  fact,  if  not  in  letter 
an  annuity  of  a  sort — something  bar- 
gained for.  The  fact  tliat  there  has  been 
such  strong  objection  to  Amtrak's  pass 
policy  evidences  the  fact  that  something 
was  expected  which  is  now  being  denied, 
and  I  beheve  wrongly  denied,  And  these 
retired  people,  being  outside  the  main- 
stream of  collective  bargaining,  have  no 
recourse.  By  the  enactment  of  the  Rail- 
pax  Act  the  Government  has  placed  a 
sliield  of  protection   over  their  former 
employers,  the  railroads,  which  can  now 
disavow  any  duty  to  their  retired  em- 
ployees. And  now  Amtrak  can  assume 
the  position  of  .someone  who  has  no  duty 
to  these  employees  and  make  much  ado 
about     granting     half-rate     pa.sses     to 
retirees,  who  thought  that  they  had  the 
right  to  enjoy  unrestricted  privileges. 

The  pass  provision  is  an  exercise  in 
fairness.  It  will  put  the  retired  railroad 
employee  in  the  position  he  had  a  right 
to  be  in  and  insure  that  nothing  more 
will  be  taken  away  from  him.  It  also 
recognizes  the  fact  that  prior  to  Amtrak 
the  pa.ss  policies  of  the  various  railroads 
for  retirees  may  have  had  variations  The 
amendment  is  designed  to  return  to  the 
retiree  that  which  he  had  a  real  right  to 
e.xpect,  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  pass  rights  amendment 
will  require  administrative  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  Amtrak,  however  the  rendi- 
tion of  justice  often  demands  incon- 
venience. 

It  is  clear  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  pa-ss  rights  amendment  to  H.R.  11417 
is  needed  in  this  bill,  and  I  fullv  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
have  no  requests  for  time  at  this  time 
Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j-leld 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Collins), 

Mr,  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  opposed  to  the  concept  of  ex- 
tending this  Amtrak  financing  program 
as  provided  in  the  bill.  But  I  want  to  say 
that  my  being  opposed  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  oppo.sed  to  railroads.  Railroads 
built  my  city.  "When  the  raUroads  came 
into  my  area,  they  took  a  plain  pasture 
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ani  made  It  into  a  great  city.  And  rall- 
roads  have  a  great  future  in  America. 

I  ut  we  are  confusing  the  future  of 
rai  roads  with  Amtrak,  and  they  are 
coripletely  different  subjects.  I  want  to 
rea  d  some  testimony  that  was  given  only 
3  nionths  ago,  on  December  8,  1971,  by  a 
?er  tleman  named  L.  W.  Menk.  chairman 
of  he  board,  Burlington  Northern  Rail- 
road. When  we  asked  him  what  he 
thcught  about  Amtrak,  he  said: 

C  n  the  other  hand,  as  a  pragmatic  and 
expirtenced  railroader  I  cannot  compromise 
hor  est  convictions,  long-held  and  well- 
knc  wn  to  this  committee,  that  the  operation 
of  ;  )aasenger  trains  Is  not  and  never  will  be 
proitable,  and  to  believe  that  this  corpora- 
tion ever  can  be  profitable  amounts  to  self- 
del  islon. 

I  later  on  in  his  testimony  he  made  an- 
other statement.  He  said: 

for  long  distance  passenger  travel,  trips 
)ver  400  miles,  I  continue  to  hold  firmly 
the  market,  which  has  long  been  the 
m  of  advancing  technology.  Is  unneeded 
and  for  some  time  past  from  an  eco- 
noihlc  point  of  view.  By  large  the  mass  mar- 
ket for  long  distance  travel  Is  In  the  business 
con  imunlty. 

I  [ere  we  are  3  months  later  coming 

and  talking  about  financing  a  busi- 

that  economically  has  no  opportu- 

in  the  world.  I  said  in  my  dissenting 
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o  more  money  should  be  authorized  to 
Inue  the  Amtrak  experiment.  It  Is  now 
beyond  doubt  that  the  concept  Is  not 
Diking,  win  not  work,  will  get  worse,  and 
adqitlonal  public  outlays  for  It  will  be  send- 
good  money  after  bad. 
4mtrak  was  accept€d  as  the  best  of  three 
answers  to  the  rail  passenger  problem 
2  y^ars  ago.  Congress.  If  It  wished  to  salvage 
service  via  rail,  could  have  sub- 
the  network  of  passenger  trains  then 
ig  operated  by  railroad  management.  An- 
r  possibility  was  to  allow  management 
sare  the  system  down  to  a  very  few  trains 
wh  ch  were  economically  viable  In  its  view. 
third  answer,  and  the  one  which  we  then 
,  was  to  lift  the  passenger  business 
of  railroad  management  and  create  a  new 
(Ity  of  streamlined  operations  while  en- 
ng  the  public  back  Into  the  coaches, 
railroad  future  depends  on  freight.  Our 
of  concentration  for  building  a  stronger 
trahsportatlon  system  In  America  should  be 
tielp  them  as  they  revitalize  their  freight 
op<  rations.  The  American  public  Is  not  con- 
wlth  traveling  as  train  passengers. 
WlJUo  we  have  had  tremendous  increase  in 
travel,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
has  happened  to  rail  passenger 
vo^^lme  between  1944  and  1968,  which  la 
last  year  I  had  statistics.  In  1944 
thdre  were  90  billion  passenger  miles  In 
Intprclty  travel.  This  represented  76  per- 
of  total  travel  on  Intercity.  In  1968  rail- 
passenger  lines  had  dropped  to  where 
Intercity  travel  was  8  billion  miles.  With 
than  100  paaeengers  on  an  average  inter- 
traln  there  Is  no  system  of  economists 
can  advocate  the  continuance  of  this 
The  original  Corporation  was  approved 
Oongresa  with  an  optimistic  outlook.  The 
Initial  legislation  authorized  action  as  an 
.  And  the  experiment  now  proves 
we  are  headed  down  the  wrong  track.  It 
expected  that  this  revitalized  railway 
service  could  become  a  profitable 
undertaking.  With  the  public 
tu4nlng  more  and  more  to  air  for  speed  and 
I  and  cars  for  convenience  there  is  lees 
deihand  for  intercity  railway.  At  the  same 
tine  the  cost  of  operating  even  this  limited 
sys  tem  la  continuing  to  prove  subetantlally 
bl(  her  than  we  bad  estimated. 

\  re    should    commend    those    who    have 
woi  ked  so  bard  In  Amtrak  to  try  to  make 
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the  system  a  success.  But  the  plain  facts  are 
that  the  public  Is  no  longer  riding  trains  for 
the  long  haul  and  there  is  no  need  to  keep 
them  running.  When  the  passenger  train  took 
the  place  of  the  stagecoach,  they  stopped 
running  the  stagecoach.  And  Intercity  pas- 
senger trains  are  going  the  same  way  that 
the  colorful  stagecoach  went. 

We  have  been  told  that  loeees  from  Am- 
trak in  1972  will  be  $152  million  and  by  1973 
they  anticipate  $123  million  lose.  And  now 
for  consideration  they  will  ask  for  $170  mil- 
lion in  additional  funds.  July  ctf  1973  when 
the  basic  system  has  been  In  existence  for 
the  allotted  period  will  be  the  time  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  the  future  of  Amtrak.  In 
the  bill  pending  before  us,  I  believe  we 
should  be  realistic  and  opijose  H.R.  11417.  Let 
us  find  progressive  and  permanent  ways  to 
help  the  railways  grow  stronger  to  expand 
with  America's  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Mr.  MALLARY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Springer)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  providing  such 
an  excellent  bill  on  this  subject.  We  Ver- 
monters  are  particularly  pleased  that 
provisions  for  rail  travel  to  Montreal  are 
included. 

In  1966,  the  Montrealer  took  its  last 
run  from  New  York  to  Montreal,  ending 
rail  passenger  service  through  Vermont. 
The  thought  of  returning  this  run 
through  my  State  is  a  very  exciting  pros- 
pect to  all  Vermontcr.';  and.  as  v.ell,  to  all 
New  Englanders. 

It  seems  to  me  that  continued  good 
relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
are  a  vital  necessity.  In  the  area  of  in- 
ternational relations,  this  bill  takes  a 
bi:T  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  proximity  of  northern  Vermont 
to  Montreal  places  many  Vermonters 
within  the  influence  of  this  city.  Our 
border  is  within  1  hour's  driving  time 
from  Montreal  and  Vermont's  largest 
city.  Burlinston,  is  within  2  hours.  As  is 
always  the  case  when  a  growing  metro- 
politan area  like  Montreal  expand.=;,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  ties  with  the 
people  in  outlying  areas  are  heightened. 
This  situation  brings  with  It  the  need 
for  more  public  transportation. 

Montreal  Is  the  sixth  largest  city  on 
the  North  American  Continent  with  a 
population  of  1,460.000.  The  population 
of  the  Montreal  SMS  A  is  2.570.000. 

This  proposed  route  will  be  a  partic- 
ular boom  to  the  tourist  trade  in  the 
economically  depressed  areas  of  the 
Northeast.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
area  has  established  Itself  as  a  year- 
round  vacation  area.  In  1970.  summer 
tourists  spent  $84,000,000  and  winter 
tourists,  primarily  skiers,  spent  $52.- 
600.000  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Whether 
for  the  summer  or  winter  vacationer,  this 
area  has  much  potential  for  Canadians 
and  Americans  alike. 

For  many  Vermonters.  travel  to 
Montreal  and  .'southern  Quebec  Province 
is  not  as  tourists  but  rather  as  visitors 
returning  homo  to  relatives  and  friends 
on  holidays  and  weekends.  I  understand 
that  these  Quebec  natives  who  have 
moved  to  Vermont  make  heavy  use  of 
buses  durint,'  the  summer  and  holiday 
seasons.  If  train  .service  were  available 
to  these  people,  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  make  use  of  it. 


Restoration  of  the  Montreal  route  via 
Vrrmont  would  be  an  asset  to  all  of 
southern  New  England  as  well  as  Ver- 
mont. According  to  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  report,  a  daily  aver- 
age of  258  passengers  traveled  by  train 
through  Vermont  in  1966. 

More  and  more  of  my  constituents 
wTite  everyday  expressing  their  support 
of  the  Montreal  route  and  their  desire 
that  Amtrak  select  the  route  through 
Vermont.  In  fact,  citizens  are  organizing 
railroad  passenger  associations  through- 
out New  England.  The  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers  in  White  River 
Junction  recently  was  an  overwhelming 
success.  In  addition,  my  colleagues  from 
Vermont  and  I  have  received  resolutions 
the  Amtrak  line  through  Vermont  from 
the  following:  The  St.  Johnsbury  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  St.  Albans  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Greater  Vermont 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city  of  Barre, 
the  Burlington-Lake  Champlain  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Rutland  Region 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Montpelier 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city 
of  Montpelier,  the  town  of  Rockingham, 
the  town  of  Brattleboro,  the  city  of  St. 
Albans,  the  Franklin  County  Regional 
Planning  Development  Commission,  the 
Franklin  County  Republican  Committee, 
the  city  of  Newport,  the  Governor  of 
Vermont,  Deane  Davis.  The  interest  and 
desire  of  my  constituents  for  this  route 
is  very  strong  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  they  are  taking  very  positive  and 
firm  action  toward  achieving  this  goal. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  their  wisdom  in  recommending 
this  addition  to  the  basic  Amtrak  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ScHMiTz),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  recite 
all  the  problems  of  Amtrak  up  to  this 
point  In  its  relatively  brief  life  would 
take  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  paper.  The 
hearing  record  on  It  Is  a  tale  of  woe  764 
pages  long,  describing  the  making  of  a 
potential  debacle. 

Rail  passenger  service,  at  the  time 
Amtrak  was  established,  presented  in  an 
acute  form  the  growing  problems  of  the 
railroad  industry  which  have  been 
largely  created  and  fostered  by  Govern- 
ment intervention.  Noted  economist  Dr. 
Clarence  Carson,  writing  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1970  Issue  of  the  Freeman,  pointed 
out  three  ways  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  "throttled  the  rail- 
roads": 

In  the  first  place,  restrictive  regulation 
took  away  crucial  managerial  authority  from 
the  railroads  and  vested  It  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  was  supple- 
mented. In  turn,  by  various  legislative  In- 
hibitions of  general  application.  In  the  sec- 
ond place.  Government  subsidized  and  other- 
wise privileged  competitive  means  of  trans- 
port. In  the  third  place.  Government 
fostered  the  organization  of  railway  unions 
and  aided  them  In  various  ways  In  circum- 
scribing and  hamstringing  the  use  of  rail 
facilities. 

Unwilling  to  tackle  these  fundamental 
causes  of  railroad  difficulties  Congress 
accepted  Amtrak,  nee  Rallpax,  as  the 
best  of  three  wrong  answers  to  the  rail 
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passenger  problem  2  years  ago.  One  of 
these  wrong  answers  was  to  subsidize  the 
network  of  passenger  trains  then  being 
operated  by  railroad  management.  Or 
Congress  could  have  allowed  manage- 
ment to  pare  the  system  down  to  the 
very  few  trains  which -it  regarded  as  eco- 
nomically viable.  The  third  wrong  an- 
swer— the  one  which  this  committee  then 
accepted— was  to  lift  the  passenger  busi- 
ness out  of  private  railroad  manage- 
ment and  create  a  new  entity,  the  so- 
called  public  corporation,  to  try  to 
revitalize  operations  while  teasing  the 
traveling  public  back  into  the  coaches. 
So  Congress  approved  Amtrak,  but  is 
was  not  long  before  Members  began  to 
realize  that  they  had  not  understood 
what  was  being  sold  to  them.  Deciding 
on  the  routes  to  be  retained  became  a 
traumatic  experience  for  many,  because 
even  if  one's  constituents  do  not  ride 
trains,  they  do  not  want  to  lose  them  If 
someone  else  is  to  have  them.  The  result 
was  a  system  foredoomed  because  It  was 
unrealistic. 

Congress  gave  Amtrak  $40  million  In 
"walking  around  money."  In  addition  it 
had  a  backup  fund  of  $100  million  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
railroads  would  be  paying  in  about  $200 
million.  Once  started,  the  operating  rev- 
enues would  be  added  to  the  pot.  This, 
it  was  believed,  would  be  enough  to  find 
out  whether  passenger  service  by  rail 
really  was  for  this  world.  It  will  probably 
never  be  known  whether  it  could  have 
worked  or  not.  The  record  since  then  Is 
a  saddening  tale  of  bad  contracts,  con- 
tinuing bad  service,  and  poor  on-time 
performance,  bad  equipment,  and  small 
ridership.  And  all  this  despite  paying 
Amtrak's  president  the  stupendous  sal- 
ary of  $125,000  a  year,  second  only  to 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States— a  salary  which  this  bill  protects 
by  a  "grandfather  clause"  so  long  as  he 
is  willing  to  receive  it. 

Now  we  are  told  that  Amtrak  losses 
projected  for  1972  and  1973  will  amount 
to  $152.3  million  and  $123.8  million,  re- 
spectively. A  long  list  of  reasons  for  the 
deficits  was  given  to  us  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Amtrak  wit- 
nesses, but  the  hard  fiscal  facts  remain. 
And  this  bill  would  have  us  add  $170  mil- 
lion more  to  the  funds  already  at  risk  in 
this  venture. 

Amtrak  was  conceived  and  sold  as  an 
experiment.  How  can  we  find  out  what 
we  need  to  know  about  rail  passenger 
service  under  the  aegis  of  a  "public  cor- 
poration" if  we  now  treat  it,  so  soon  after 
its  inception,  as  an  established,  accepted 
going  concern  which  must  be  main- 
tained? That  would  be  to  pave  the  way 
for  making  this  whole  undertaking  a 
pattern  and  preclude  to  subsequent 
larger-scale  nationalization  of  our  trans- 
portation system  and  public  utilities. 

If  Amtrak  does  not  work — and  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  working  very  well  to  date — 
further  infusion  of  funds  at  this  point 
will  not  solve  its  problems.  They  may 
well  be  insoluble  without  a  perpetual, 
and  doubtless  perpetually  growing  sub- 
sidy. We  have  until  July  of  next  year  to 
decide  whether  Amtrak  is  or  can  become 
self-supporting.  If  we  increase  Its  sub- 
sidization now  we  can  be  certain  that  It 
never  will  be.  Instead,  it  will  become  one 
more  endless  drain  on  the  already  over- 
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burdened  American  taxpayer  and  one 
more  component  of  an  Inflation-produc- 
ing Federal  deficit  that  is  bringing  us  to 
the  brink  of  national  economic  catastro- 
phe. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
closing  the  debate,  I  would  say  we  have 
three  alternatives.  We  can  follow  through 
with  this  legislation  as  we  have  pro- 
posed and  with  the  hope  that  we  can 
build  up  a  really  successful  rail  pas- 
senger system  in  America.  I  think  we  can. 

It  is  going  to  take  time.  Or,  two,  we  can 
nationalize  the  railroads  of  America.  Or, 
three,  we  can  Just  let  all  rail  pas.senRer 
service  disappear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  really  will  be 
a  catastrophe  If  we  do  either  one  of  these 
latter  two  alternatives.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  nationalization  or  of  just  abandoning 
the  rail  passenger  service  In  America,  so 
I  think  the  only  reasonable  alternative 
we  have  is  to  vote  for  this  legislation,  and 
give  the  corporation  a  chance  to  go  ahead 
and  see  what  they  can  do  with  new 
equipment. 

We  say  they  must  spend  $147.5  million 
for  capital  investments  so  that  people 
will  ride  the  railroads  and  so  we  can 
make  that  service  something  we,  as 
American  citizens,  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  light,  I  urge 
e\'eryone  In  the  House  to  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

I  Mr.  SCHWENGEL). 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  say  that  not  only  am  I  in  support 
of,  but  also  I  am  excited  about  this  type  of 
legislation.  It  deals  \\1th  the  development 
of  a  transportation  system,  an  aspect  of 
a  great  and  important  freedom  freedom 
of  movement  of  men  and  goods. 

I  had  some  amendments  to  offer,  but 
after  talking  to  the  leadership  about  the 
passenger  service  field  and  their  under- 
standing and  objectives,  I  will  withhold 
those  amendments,  but  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  the  legislation.  I  propose  to  vote 
for  it.  I  hope  all  Members  of  Congress 
will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  the  proper  attention,  super- 
vision and  direction  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  Congress  and  by 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp. 
can  prove  to  be  a  good  Investment.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  we  will  give  more  than  the 
money  here  provided.  The  help  we  can 
get  from  the  knowledge  and  experience 
In  our  coimtry  can  be  invaluable.  It 
should  be  acquired  and  used. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ellnols.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  consistently  supported 
the  whole  concept  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Passenger  Corp.,  and  still  believe 
that  this  Innovative  effort  can  be  suc- 
cessful. I  will  vote  to  continue  the  fund- 
ing of  Amtrak  this  afternoon,  how- 
ever not  without  some  serious  reserva- 
tions. Most  Important  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
the  fact  that  many  communities  across 
the  Nation  have  been  left  with  no  rail- 
way passenger  service  at  all.  My  own 


area,    northwestern    Illinois    was    com- 
pletely excluded  from  the  basic  trans- 
portation   system   established    by    Am- 
trak. I  wrote  to  David  Kendall,  then 
chairman  of  Amtrak.  last  March,  urg- 
ing   him    to    include    northern    Illinois 
with  a  passenger  train  on  the  Cnicago- 
Minneapolis  route.  I  was  given  assurance 
by  Mr.  Kendall  that  he  would  consider 
the  matter  very  seriously.  To  date,  there 
are  still  no  passenger  trains  running  be- 
tween Chicago  and  northern  Illinois.  In- 
stead. SIX  trains  are  running  daily  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Amtrak  s  own  statistics,  this 
line  lost  a  total  of  $6.53  million,  from 
May  1  through  October  31,  1971.  The  rea- 
son I  mention  this  $6.53  million  loss  Is 
not  to  embarrass  Amtrak.  but  rather  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
competing  modes  of  transportation  that 
run  regularly  between  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  this  is  why  Amtrak  will  not 
be  able  to  make  a  profit  on  this  route. 
The   alternative  to  running   the  route 
through  Milwaukee  was  to  service  the 
northern   Illinois   area,   an   area   which 
does    not    have    alternative    means    of 
transportation  available,   Amtrak  could 
make  a  profit  on  the.sc  lines,  and  if  not. 
It  certainly  would  incur  a  less  .substantial 
loss  than  it  is  presently  taking  on  the 
route  via  Milwaukee. 

The  mayors  of  Rockford,  Elgin,  Free- 
port.  Belvedere  and  East  Dubuque  have 
been  working  toward  the  achievement 
of  rail  passenger  service  in  northern  Illi- 
nois. Their  efforts  have  been  reenforced 
by  State  Representative  Timothy  Simms 
and  William  F.  Cellini,  secretarv  of 
transportation  of  Illinois.  Tliey  feel  that 
rail  passenger  service  could  be  a  tre- 
mendously vital  factor  in  opening  up  the 
whole  area  of  northwest  Ellnols,  south- 
ern Wisconsin,  and  eastern  Iowa  to  fur- 
ther progress  in  commerce  and  Industry. 
As  this  active  group  has  Indicated  time 
and  again,  this  route  does  offer  the  pos- 
sibility of  profits  for  Amtrak.  The  lat- 
est effort  in  their  .steady  campaign,  is  the 
petition  signed  by  2.000  area  residents 
to  the  effect  that  they  need  and  would 
use  railroad  passenger  service  if  it  would 
be  provided  by  Amtrak. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  believe  Amtrak  can  and  will  be  a 
success,  but  only  if  they  take  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  as  their  basic  point  of 
departure.  I  hope  that  the  management 
of  Amtrak  will  not  close  themselves  off 
to  alternate  suggestions  on  how  best  to 
service  the  needs  of  our  citizens,  that  they 
will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  improve 
their  service,  and  always  be  flexible  In 
their  scheduling  of  routes. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  providing  such 
an  excellent  bill  on  this  subject.  We  Ver- 
monters are  particularly  pleased  that 
provisions  for  rail  travel  to  Montreal  are 
included. 

In  1966,  the  Montrealer  took  Its  last 
run  from  New  York  to  Montreal,  ending 
rail  passenger  service  through  Vermont. 
The  thought  of  returning  this  run 
through  my  State  is  a  very  exciting  pros- 
pect to  all  Vermonters  and,  as  well,  to 
all  New  Englanders. 

It  seems  to  me  that  continued  good 
relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
are  a  vital  necessity.  In  the  area  of  Inter- 
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nitional  relations,  this  bill  takes  a  big 
s^ep  in  the  right  direction. 

The  proximity  of  northern  Vermont  to 
Montreal  places  many  Vermonters  within 
tiie  influence  of  this  city.  Our  border  is 
within  1  hour's  driving  time  from  Mon- 
ti eal  and  Vermont's  largest  city,  Burling- 
ton, is  within  2  hours.  As  is  always  the 
when  a  growing  metropolitan  area 
Montreal  expands,  economic,  social, 
cultural  ties  with  the  people  in  out- 
ing area  are  heightened.  This  situation 

ings  with  it  the  need  for  more  public 
t4ansportation. 

Montreal  is  the  sixth  largest  city  on 

North   American   continent   with   a 

papulation  of  1,460.000.  The  population 

the  Montreal  SMSA  is  2,570,000. 

This  proposed  route  will  be  a  particular 

to  the  tourist  trade  in  the  econom- 

depressed  areas  of  the  Northeast. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  area  has 

tablished  itself  as  a  year-round  vaca- 

area.  In  1970,  summer  tourists  spent 

million  and  winter  tourists,  primarily 

sHiers,  spent  $52,600,000  in  the  State  of 

;rmont.  Whether  for  the  siunmer  or 

nter  vacationer,  this  area  has  much 
potential  for  Canadians  and  Americans 
alike. 

For  many  Vermonters,  travel  to  Mon- 
treal and  southern  Quebec  Province  is 
not  as  tourists  but  rather  as  visitors  re- 
timing home  to  relatives  and  friends 
oil  holidays  and  weekends.  I  understand 
a  at  these  Quebec  natives  who  have 
moved  to  Vermont  make  heavy  use  of 
buses  during  the  summer  and  holiday 
seasons.  If  train  service  were  available 
to  these  people.  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
make  use  of  it. 

Restoration  of  the  Montreal  route  via 
/isrmont  would  be  an  asset  to  all  of 
southern  New  England  as  well  as  Ver- 
mont. According  to  an  Interstate  Com- 
mprce  Commission  report,  a  daily  aver- 
of  258  passengers  traveled  by  train 
tltough  Vermont  in  1966. 

More  and  more  of  my  constituents 
wfite  everyday  expressing  their  support 

the  Montreal  route  and  their  desire 
Amtrak  select  the  route  through 
/'(  rmont.  In  fact,  citizens  are  organizing 
ra  Iroad  passenger  associations  through- 
out  New  England.  The  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  Association  of 
Riilroad  Passengers  in  White  River 
Junction  recently  was  an  overwhelming 
su:cess.  In  addition,  my  colleagues  from 
Vermont  and  I  have  received  resolutions 
ahDut  the  Amtrak  line  through  Vermont 
fmm  the  following:  The  St.  Johnsbury 
cHamber  of  Commerce,  the  St.  Albans 


that 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Greater  Ver- 
mont Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city  of 
Barre,  the  Burlington -Lake  Champlain 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rutland  Re- 
gion Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mont- 
pelier  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  tMc 
city  of  Montpelier,  the  Town  of  Rock- 
ingham, the  town  of  Brattleboro,  the 
city  of  St.  Albans,  the  Franklin  Coimty 
Regional  Planning  Development  Com- 
mission, the  Franklin  County  Republi- 
can Committee,  the  city  of  Newport,  the 
Governor  of  Vermont,  Deane  Davi.s.  The 
interest  and  desire  of  my  constituents 
for  this  route  is  very  strong  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  they  are  taking  very 
positive  and  firm  action  towards  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  their  wisdom  in  recomruending 
this  adition  to  the  basic  Amtrak  system. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  provides  funds  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  interna- 
tional rail  passenger  services  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Such  international  rail  passenger  serv- 
ices shall  include  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  between  points  within  the  United 
States  and  Montreal,  Canada. 

Railroad  pa.s^senger  service  between 
New  York-Albany  and  Montreal  was 
previously  provided  by  the  Penn  Central 
and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroads. 
This  service,  im fortunately,  was  termi- 
nated on  May  1,  1971.  Since  that  time 
I  have  strongly  urged  the  omcials  of  the 
National  Railroad  Pas.senger  Corpora- 
tion to  restore  passenger  train  service 
between  Albany  and  Montreal,  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  this  route  constitutes 
by  far  one  of  the  most  important  rail 
connections  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  Since  patronage  on  these 
trams  consisted  of  Canadians  visiting  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Americans  visit- 
ing Canada,  consideration  should  have 
been  given  to  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments  which  resulted 
from  the  discouraging  of  travel  to  the 
United  States  by  Canadians  and  other 
foreign  tourists  coming  to  the  United 
States  from  Quebec.  The  New  York- 
Albany-Montreal  trains  which  were  in- 
volved were  the  last  remaining  passenger 
trains  entering  the  United  States  from 
eastern  Canada. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  severe 


winter  and  heavy  snowfall  armually  ex- 
perienced by  northern  New  York  State 
makes  the  need  for  passenger  train  serv- 
ice peculiarly  acute.  No  other  means  of 
transportation  is  available  with  the  de- 
pendability of  passenger  trains  in  ex- 
treme cold  or  heavy  snowfalls  which  fre- 
quently make  highways  impassable  and 
close  airports  during  the  winter  months 
in  New  York  State  north  of  Albany.  Thus, 
in  contrast  to  areas  enjoying  a  warmer 
climate,  discontinuance  of  these  trains 
has  worked  an  extraordinary  hardship 
on  persons  traveling  to  and  from  north 
New  York  State  and  Montreal. 

If  Amtrak  is  to  be  successful  in  its 
operation  and  improvement  of  passenger 
trains  in  this  country,  and  if  the  public 
is  to  be  served  by  dependable  all-weather 
transportation  and  the  spiraling  costs  of 
highway  and  airport  construction  slowed, 
then  the  previous  service  connecting  the 
Empire  State  with  its  neighbors  to  the 
north  must  be  restored  and  if  possible 
improved. 

I  therefore  urge  the  addition  of  a 
New  York-Albany-Montreal  route  to  the 
basic  Amtrak  system. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  quite 
some  time,  I  have  been  troubled  over 
Federal  support  to  the  rail  r>assenger 
system  commonly  know  as  Amtrak. 

At  the  time  Amtrak  was  established,  I 
looked  upon  it  as  a  device  through  which 
the  railroad  industry  could  divest  Itself 
of  the  legal  obligation  to  provide  pas- 
senger traffic  and  divert  this  responsi- 
bility and  its  horrendous  cost  to  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Government.  Because  of  the  alleged 
importance  of  continuing  rail  transpor- 
tation, however,  I  supported  this  experi- 
ment designed  to  show  whether  rail  pas- 
senger traffic  could  be  maintained. 

This  experiment  has  already  demon- 
strated Its  falliu-e.  The  public  has  not 
provided  any  convincing  Interest  In  uti- 
lizing rail  transportation  except  for  com- 
muter services  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.  A  regional  mass  transit  system  or 
rapid  rail  system  In  high  density  corri- 
dors can  provide  a  substantial  cost-bene- 
fit ratio.  A  national  system  such  as  Am- 
trak Is  totally  Indefensible.  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  afford  massive  con- 
tributions to  a  nationwide  system.  An 
inadequate,  Infreciuent.  unreliable  rail 
system  for  a  small  group  of  passengers 
will  constitute  an  abyss  of  waste. 

There  are  alternative  systems  of  pas- 
senger travel  which  are  more  competi- 
tive. The  costs  of  rail  travel  are  not  com- 
petitive. The  following  table  sets  forth 
some  comparisons  selected  at  random. 


COST  AND  TIME  FOR  20  IWAY  ROUTES  VIA  TRAIN,  PLANE.  AND  BUS 


Tram  (AMTRAK) 


Plane 


Bus 


Route:  l-way.  coach 


Cost    Time 


Cost    Time 


Cost    Time 


York  to  New  Orleans 

York  to  Atlanta 

York  !o  Washing'iT,  OC !1^ 

York  to  Miami,  Fla  . 

York  to  Seattle .""."..'I!'! 

York  to  Chicago.. 

YorV  to  Clevetanl '.'.'.'.'.'. 

go  to  New  Orleans  \.\ 

go  to  Cleveland 

^igeles  to  San  Francisco 11 

Angeles  to  St,  Loui5_ 

Angeles  to  Seattle 

ington.DC  'o  Columbus,  Ohio 

ington,  DC   to  Raleigh,  N  C 

ngton,  D  C  to  A'lanta   Ga 
nati  to  Nortolk,  Va 

napolis  to  Montgooiery,  Ala 

polls  to  Detroit ', 

ton  to  St  Louis 


Sll 


c  n 


I  eap 


J59. 16 
36.22 
13.00 
59.01 
132,75 
51.25 
32.75 
45.  00 
19.75 
16-00 
81  75 
62  25 
29.  IQ 
12.63 
2J.  42 
35,75 
27,04 
33.75 
43.25 


28«ihr 

17  hr.  35  min. 

4hr 

25  hr  45  min. 

634hr 

15  hr.  55  min. 

11  hr  50  min. 

17iihr 

5  hr.  55  mm.. 
10  hr.  10  min. 
42  hr  55  min. 
!9hr 

n  hr  25  min., 
5  hr  25  mm.. 

12  hr,  35  min.. 

16  hr,  50  min.. 

13  hr  10  min.. 
16  hr.  25  mm.. 
30  hr,  35  min. 


61 
26 
83 
163 
59 
39 
67 
33 
22 
111 
67 
33 
25 
49 
50 
47 
48 
56 


3hr 

2hr 

Ihr 

2',hr 

5'^hr 

2Hhr 

1  hf.  22  min 

2hr 

1  hr.  10  min 

Ihr 

3  hr  43  min 

2  hr,  20  min 

1  hr.  20  min 

1  hr 

I  hr.  26  min 

5hr 

3hr 

3  hr.  27  min 

24hr 


J5I.80 
35.65 
11.20 
52.45 
102. 45 
36.40 
24.85 
31.90 
15.55 
12.60 
67.95 
38.55 
21.60 
10.70 
23.20 
29.30 
25.05 
24.85 
34.45 


36  hr. 
24  hr. 
4hr. 
32  hr. 
98  hr. 
16  hr. 
10  hr. 
31  hr. 
10  hr. 
8hr. 
45  hr. 
27  hr. 
1012  hr. 
5hr, 
12>i  hr. 
21  hr. 
18  hr. 
14  hr. 
34  hr. 
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Retired  railroad  employees  have  pass 
privileges  on  the  Amtrak  system.  These 
citizens  earned  the  right  of  free  railroad 
travel  as  a  condition  and  fringe  benefit 
of  their  labor  contracts.  They  should  not 
be  deprived  of  this  earned  privilege.  Nor 
should  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  be 
called  upon  to  subsidize  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  maintain  a  railroad 
passenger  system  in  order  to  meet  the 
obligation  of  the  railroads  to  their  for- 
mer employees. 

I  am  preparing  legislation  to  increase 
railroad  retirement  benefits  to  include 
reimbursement  in  lieu  of  the  retirement 
right  of  free — subsidized — rail  travel. 
This  should  be  infinitely  less  expensive 
to  the  general  taxpayer  and  more  tangi- 
ble to  the  retired  employee. 

The  shift  of  Amtrak  support  to  region- 
al or  corridor  programs  which  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  would  re- 
ceive more  adequate  funding  to  insure 
their  success.  I  expect  to  support  mass 
transit  extensions  in  urban  areas  and 
corridors. 

Amtrak  started  off  last  year  at  a  cost 
of  $40  million  and  $100  million  In  loan 
guarantees.  Of  this  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority, approximately  $55  million  re- 
mains uncommitted.  This  year's  request 
is  for  $170  milhon  to  run  Amtrak  until 
June  30,  1973.  The  costs  of  running  Am- 
trak have  increased  by  425  percent  with- 
in 1  year.  Next  year's  cost  could  reach 
$250  million  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Federal  expenditures  in  these  times  in 
particular  must  face  the  extreme  test  of 
need  and  propriety.  Amtrak  appears  to 
be  a  patient  in  terminal  illness — it  mere- 
ly postpones  an  inevitable  demise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  303(d)  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  543(d) )  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  lmn:iedlately  after  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"No  officer  of  the  Corporation  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  that 
prescribed  for  level  I  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5312  of  title  5,  United 
States  CkJde.". 

(b)  No  individual  serving  as  an  officer  of 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
have  his  rate  of  compensation  as  such  officer 
reduced  solely  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  Section  305  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U  S  C.  545)  is 
amended — 

'1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  Increase  Its 
revenues  from  the  carriage  of  mall  and  ex- 
press. The  Corporation  Is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  acquire  the  equipment  or  modify 
existing  equipment  for  the  efficient  carriage 
of  mail  and  express.  Upon  request  by  the 
Corporation,  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
existing  law,  provide  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection.". 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  546(a)  ) 
Is  amended  by  strllclng  out  "all  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "all  provisions,  including  the 
provisions  of  section  22(1),  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act". 

(b)  Section  306  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  (45  use.  546)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection  : 

"(f)  AU  deptirtments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
in  authorizing  travel  in  the  continental 
United  states  for  their  employees  or  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  commis- 
sioned services,  treat  travel  by  train  (whether 
or  not  extra  fare  trains)  on  the  same  basis 
as  travel  by  other  authorized  modes.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  308  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service    Act    of    1970     (45    U.S.C     54«)     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  308.  Reports  to  the  Congress. 

"(a)(1)  Not  later  than  the  eightieth  dav 
following  the  end  of  each  calendar  month, 
the  Corporation  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  release  to  the  public  the  following 
Information  applicable  to  its  operations  for 
such  calendar  month: 

"(A)  Total  Itemized  revenues  and  ex- 
penses. 

"(B)  Revenues  and  expenses  of  each  train 
operated. 

"(C)  Revenues  and  total  expenses  attrib- 
utable to  each  railroad  over  which  service  is 
provided. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  the 
Corporation  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
and  release  to  the  public  the  following  in- 
formation applicable  to  its  operations  for 
such  calendar  month : 

"(A)  The  average  number  of  passengers 
per  day  on  board  each  train  operated. 

"(B)  The  on-time  performance  at  the  final 
destination  of  each  train  operated,  tav  route 
and  by  railroad. 

"(b)  The  (Corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  (Congress  by  January  15 
of  each  year  (beginning  with  1973).  and  at 
such  other  times  as  It  deems  desirable,  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  its  op- 
erations, activities,  and  accomplishments  un- 
der this  Act,  Including  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year.  At 
the  time  of  Us  annual  report,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  submit  surh  legislative  recom- 
mendations as  it  deems  desirable,  including 
the  amount  of  flnaiicia]  assistance  needed  for 
operations  and  for  capital  improvements,  the 
manner  and  form  in  which  the  amount  of 
such  assistance  should  be  computed,  and  the 
sources  from  which  such  assistance  should  be 
derived. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  by  March  15  of  each  year  (begin- 
ning with  1974)  reports  (or.  in  their  discre- 
tion, a  Joint  report)  on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  Act  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  a 
balanced  national  transportation  system,  to- 
gether with  any  legislative  recommenda- 
tions.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  562(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  facilitate  such  operations  by  the 
Corp>oratlon  as  may  be  deemed  by  it  to  be 
necessary  in  an  emergency,  the  Commission 
shall,  upon  application  by  the  Corporation, 
require  a  railroad  to  make  immediately  avail- 
able tracks  and  other  facilities  for  the  dura- 
tion of  such  emergency.  The  (Commission 
shall  thereafter  promptly  proceed  to  fix  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  Just  and  reason- 
able including  indemnification  of  the  rail- 
road by  the  Corporation  against  any  casualty 
risk  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  405  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  US  C.  565)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 


"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  to 
the  m.ixlmum  extent  practicable,  any  railroad 
employee  eligible  to  receive  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  by  railroad  on  .^pnl  30. 
1971,  under  the  terms  ol  any  policy  or  agree- 
ment m  eflect  on  such  dale  will  be  eligible 
to  receive,  provided  space  is  available,  f.'-ee 
or  reduced-rate  transpor'^^tion  on  any  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  provided  by  the 
Corporation  under  this  Act  on  terms  not  les; 
favorable  than  those  available  on  such  date 
10  such  railroad  employee  under  such  policy 
or  agreement.  The  Corporation  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  railroads  by  \\-ay  of  payment 
or  oSiei  for  provldiiig  transportation  serv- 
ices to  railroad  employees  under  any  po;;cy 
or  agreement  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  Including  the  costs  of  Implement- 
ing and  administering  this  section.  As  used 
m  this  subsection,  the  term  'railroad  em- 
ployee' means  il)  an  active  full-time  em- 
ployee of  a  railroad  or  terminal  company. 
i2)  a  retired  employee  of  a  railroad  or  termi- 
nal company,  and  i3)  the  dependents  of  any 
employee  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  sentence.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  601  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  ( 45  U.S.C.  601 )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  FYderal  GsANTs. 

"(a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  in  fiscal  year  1971.  $40,000,- 
000.  and  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  a  tot«l  of 
$170,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  payment,  pursuant  to  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  assl>ting  in — 

"(1)  the  initial  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Corporation: 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  improved  reser- 
vations systems  and  advertising: 

"(3)  servicing,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
rehabilitation  of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment; 

"i4)  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  programs  respect- 
ing new  rail  passenger  services; 

"(5)  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  Improved  rolling  stock; 

"(6)  esscntlRl  fixed  facilities  for  the  op- 
eration of  passenger  trains  on  lines  and 
routes  Included  in  the  basic  system  over 
which  no  through  passenger  trains  are  being 
operated  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  including  necessary  track  connections 
between  lines  of  the  same  or  different  rall- 
ronds; 

"(7i  the  purchase  or  lease  by  the  Corpwra- 
tlon  of  railroad  rolling  stock;  and 

"(8)  other  corporate  purposes. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  sul>sectlon,  of  the  total  funds  from  all 
sources  available  to  the  Corj'oratlon  prior 
to  July  1  1973,  $147,500  000  shall  be  expended 
only  for  pitrposes  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(3)    through   (7)   of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  $2,000,000  annually,  for 
payment,  pursuant  to  terms  and  condition-s 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  International  rail 
passenger  services  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Stich  international  rail  pas- 
senger ser\'ices  shall  include  Intercitv  rail 
passenger  service  between  points  within  the 
United  States  and — 

"(1)  Montreal.  Canada; 

"(2)  Vancouver.  Canada;  and 

"(3)  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico. 
For  the  purposes  of  section  404 (bl    of  this 
.^ct.  international  rail  pa.=isenger  services  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  .shall  be  deemed 
to  be  included  within  the  b.aslc  system  ". 

Sec.   8     (a»    Section   602   of   the 'raII    Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (45  USC,  602)   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  602.  Guarantee  of  Loans 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 
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to  guarantee  any  lender  against  Iocs  of  prln- 
clp  il  and  Interest  on  securities,  obligations, 
or  loans  (including  refinancings  thereof)  Is- 
3U(d  to  finance  the  upgrading  of  roadbeds 
ani  I  the  purchase  by  the  Corporation  or  an 
ag(  ncy  of  new  rolling  stock,  rehabilitation 
of  existing  rolling  stock,  and  for  other  ap- 
pr:  ate  related  corporat*  purposes.  The 
mr  turlty  date  of  such  securities,  obligations, 
or  loans,  Including  all  extensions  and  re- 
ne  vails  thereof,  shall  not  be  later  than  twenty 
yei  .rs  from  their  date  of  Issuance. 

'(b)  All  guarantees  entered  Into  by  the 
Se  iretary  under  this  section  shall  constitute 
ge  leral  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Ar  lerlca. 

(CI  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
urder  this  section  shall  not  be  terminated, 
ca  iceled.  or  otherwise  revoked,  except  for 
frs  ud  or  material  misrepresentation  on  the 
pa  -t  of  such  holder. 

(di  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
an  ount  of  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  which  are 
guiranteed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  S100,0(X).000.  The  Secre- 
tai  y  shall  prescribe  and  collect  a  reasonnble 
annual  guarantee  fee. 

'le)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pr  ated  to  the  Secretary  such  amounts,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  are  nec- 
esiary  to  discharge  all  of  his  responsibilities 
urder  this  section. 

'if)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available 
to  the  Secretary  are  Insufficient  to  enable 
hln  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under 
guirantees  Issued  by  him  under  subsection 
I  a  of  this  section,  he  shall  Issue  to  the 
Se  :retary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
ob  igations  In  such  forms  and  denomlna- 
tlcns.  bearing  such  maturities  and  subject  to 
su  :h  terms  and  condition.-,  as  may  be  pre- 
sci  Ibed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Redemption  of  such  notes  or  obligations 
sh  ill  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  appro- 
pr  atlons  available  under  subsection  (e)  of 
th  3  section.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
sh  111  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
th ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  rate 
&h  ill  not  be  less  than  the  current  average 
marketed  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
ob  Igations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  during  the  month  preced- 
Ini;  the  Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obll- 
ga  lions.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
purchase  any  notes  or  other  obligations  Is- 
su  !d  hereur.der  and  for  that  purpose  he  1? 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rlt  es  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
serurltles  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act.  as 
an  tended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chise  of  such  notes  or  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired 
by  him  under  this  subsection.  AU  redemp- 
tlc  ns.  purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obllga- 
tlc  ns  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transac- 
ti(  ns  of  the  United  States.". 

b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  of  this  section  shall  also  apply  with  re- 
sp  fct  to  guarantees  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  under  section  602  of  the 
Rj  11  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

3ec.  9.  Section  805  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  644)  Is 
an  lended — 

1 )  by  Inserting  "and  certain  railroads"  tm- 
m  idlately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
ths  section  heading: 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
'■(1)  (A)";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
io'ring  new  subsection: 

'(b)  (1)  The  financial  transactions  of  any 


railroad  with  which  the  Corporation  has 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  performance 
of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  may  be  au- 
dited by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Uruted  States  for  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance 
any  portion  of  the  operations  of  the  Cor- 
poration. Any  such  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  accounts  of 
such  railroad  are  normally  kept.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions, and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  presrrlbed  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  representatives  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  have  access  to  all  books. 
acccauats.  records,  reports,  files,  and  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
In  use  by  such  railroad  pertaining  to  Its 
fiiiancial  transactions  and  necessary  to  facil- 
itate the  audit,  and  such  representatives  shall 
be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 
AU  such  books,  accouni.s.  records,  reports, 
files,  papers,  and  property  of  such  railroad 
shall  rem.ain  In  the  pcssesslrn  and  custody 
of  the  railroad. 

"(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  financial 
operations  and  condition  of  such  railroad. 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
The  report  shall  also  show  specifically  any 
program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertaking  observed  In  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  adversely  affects  the 
financial  operations  or  condition  of  such 
railroad  or  lessens  its  ability  to  perform  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  under  Its  con- 
tract with  the  Corporation.  A  copy  of  each 
report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  President. 
to  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Corporation  at 
the  time  It  is  submitted  to  the  Congress.". 

Sec.  10.  Title  VIII  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
.Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  641-644)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  section: 

"Sec.  806.  Report  by  Secretary  of  Tr.\ns- 
portation. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before 
March  15,  1973,  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  Act  In  achieving  and  promoting  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  and  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Corporation  In  Implementlnf; 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall 
include  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intercity  rail  passoiiger  service  operations 
assumed  by  the  Corporation  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
services,  on- time  performance,  reservations 
and  ticketing,  scheduling,  equipment,  fare 
structtiree,  routes,  and  Immediate  and  long- 
term  financial  needs. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  evaluation 
and  assessment  required  under  subsection 
a)  of  this  section,  the  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Include — 

"(1)  recommendations  for  the  orderly  as- 
sumption by  the  Corporation  of  the  opera- 
tion and  control  of  all  aspects  of  Its  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service.  Including  the  per- 
formance by  the  Corporation  of  all  full-time 
functions  solely  related  to  the  Intercity  rai! 
passenger  service  provided  by  It  under  this 
Act: 

"(2)  recommendations  for  specific  changes 
In  work  rules  which  the  Secretary  deems  ad- 
visable for  efficient  and  economical  opera- 
tions by  the  Corporation  as  It  assumes  direct 
control  of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
functions,  which  recommendations  shall  In- 


clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  changes  with 
respect  to  exceeeive  manning  requirements 
and  dally  compensation  rates,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  protective  meas- 
ures for  rail  workers  who  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  such  changes  in  work  rules; 

"(3)  an  assessment  of  whether  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Corporation  adequately 
and  fairly  represents  the  members  of  the 
public  who  utilize  Intercity  rail  passenger 
services  and,  if  neoessery,  recommendations 
for  appropriate  changes  In  the  composition 
of  such  board  of  directors; 

"(4)  estimates  of  potential  revenues  for 
the  Corporation  from  the  transportation  of 
mall  and  express  on  intercity  passenger 
trains; 

"  (5)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  on-time  per- 
formance of  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
operations  assumed  by  the  Corporation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  advisable  to  eliminate 
delays  In  such  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice ojjeratlons  caused  by  freight  train  opera- 
tions; 

"(6)  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  the  optimum  Intercity  rail 
pa.3senger  service  system  as  soon  as  possible 
after  July  1,  1973,  taking  into  account  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  requirements  as  to  public 
convenience  and  neceaslty,  and  the  ability  of 
the  Corporation  to  provide  adequate  service 
over  the  total  system,  which  optimum  sys- 
tem shaU  Include  recommended  routes  and 
discontinuances;  and 

"(7)  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  tracks  and  roadbeds  on 
routes  over  which  the  Corporation  operates 
Intercity  passenger  trains. 

"(c)  Such  report  shall  contain  such  addi- 
tional recommendations  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  advisable  to  assist  the  Corporation 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  legislative  en- 
actments or  administrative  actions  which 
would  enable  the  Corporation,  after  July  1, 
1973,  to  discontinue  more  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently those  routes  which  do  not  meet  the 
criteria  recommended  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  establishment  of  the  optimum  Intercity 
raU  passenger  service  system. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  use  available  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalitiee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  their  consent  and  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(e)  E>epartments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
exercise  their  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
In  such  manner  as  will  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  find  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFTERED    BY    MR.    STACGEBS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staocebs: 
Page  9,  begiiming  In  line  22,  strike  out 
"appropriate  related  corporate  purjKJses"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "cor- 
porate or  related  purposes". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MB.     STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  Page 
10,  line  10,  strike  out  "such  holder"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "a  holder 
of  a  guaranteed  security,  obligation,  or  loan". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  penultimate  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  but  another 
in  the  seemingly  endless  series  of  proj- 
ects which  have  been  sold  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  under  the  guise  that 
a  single  injection  of  money  will  cure 
each  problem  once  and  for  aU. 

In  each  case  the  problem  solvers  have 
proved  unequal  to  the  situation  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  have  come 
running  back  up  Capitol  Hill  for  more 
money. 

I  recall  that  the  so-called  Kennedy 
Culture  Center  was  not  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  one  red  penny.  Next,  the  story 
was  that  one,  lone  appropriation  would 
do  it.  Then  it  was  another  and  now  we 
are  asked  to  provide  a  permanent  sub- 
sidy for  the  thing. 

You  will  recall  that  little  air  show  out 
at  Dulles  that  was  going  to  cost  "only" 
$750,000  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  which 
has  now  cost  the  taxpayers  $5  million. 

And  here  is  Amtrak — the  private 
corporation  that,  for  $40  million  of  the 
public's  money  2  years  ago  was  going  to 
put  the  passenger  trains  back  on  the 
tracks  and  in  the  black. 

"We  won't  need  any  more  money  from 
the  Congress,"  its  sponsors  promised. 
"This  one  shot  financing  will  do  it." 

Well,  it  is  the  same,  tired  old  story. 
Here  they  are  today  with  their  hands 
out  again— and  this  time  not  Just  for 
another  $40  million.  This  time  they  want 
more  than  three  times  $40  million— a  to- 
tal of  $170  million  more  gouged  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  American  taxpayers  to  sub- 
sidize an  outfit  whose  management  has 
a  record  of  failure  surpassed  only  by  that 
of  the  Penn  Central. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $40  million  from  the  public 
treasury,  Amtrak  has  already  used  up 
almost  the  same  amount  of  money  from 
a  Government  guaranteed  bank  loan 
and,  once  this  bill  is  passed,  will  have 
access  to  a  similar  amount  of  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  loan  money  to  pour  into 
this  bottomless  pit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  there  is  a 
single  member  of  the  committee  which 
handled  this  bill — or  of  the  House — who 
is  willing  to  stand  up  and  stake  his  repu- 
tation on  the  likelihood  that  Amtrak 
wiU  repay  the  $100  million  Government 
guaranteed  loan  it  has  obtained  from  a 
Chicago  bank. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  of  the 
promoters  of  this  financial  nightmare 
can  tell  us  what  assets  this  corporation 
has  to  secure  this  bank  loan. 

I  would  like  to  know,  also,  how  much 
new  rolling  stock  has  been  purchased  by 
Amtrak  v/ith  all  the  money  it  has 
received. 

I  would  like  someone  to  tell  me  how 
many  passenger  cars  have  been  refur- 


bished and  how  many  are  now  in  the 
shops  being  refurbished  and  how  long 
they  have  been  in  those  shops. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  payroll  has 
been  accomplished  since  Amtrak  be- 
gan piling  up  the  huge  losses  with  which 
it  is  faced. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  product  Amtrak  is  offering  has 
improved  to  any  great  extent.  What  has 
improved,  however,  is  the  bankroll  of  the 
advertising  business  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  Amtrak  is  currently  spending 
over  $4  million  on  advertising  and  $275,- 
000  for  public  relations  consultants. 

One  example  is  this  advertisement  in 
the  morning  paper,  extolling  the  scenic 
ride  from  here  to  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. — 
a  trip  that  takes  place  in  the  pitch  black 
dark  of  night.  If  you  want  to  return,  you 
take  off  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  from 
Parkersburg.  In  other  words,  you  get  up 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  catch  a 
train  at  4  to  view  the  ."^cenic  beauties  be- 
tween Parkersburg.  W.  Va.,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  would  also  like  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee that  handled  this  legislation  to 
tell  me  how  Amtrak  intends  to  pay  off 
this  bank  loan  after  June  of  1973  when 
the  $170  million  provided  by  this  bill  will 
have  been  gobbled  up  and  when  the  cur- 
rent payments  from  the  railroads  have 
ended. 

There  is  no  way,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
loan  to  be  paid  off  unless  the  taxpayers 
do  it  and.  Just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing 
here,  that  Is  what  will  happen. 

I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  to  pour 
$170  million  more  into  this  foolish  opera- 
tion, the  management  of  which  has  ap- 
parently done  nothing  since  it  has  been 
on  the  Job  to  improve  passenger  service. 

This  bill  paves  the  way  for  an  endless 
public  subsidy  of  this  corporation  by  re- 
moving the  existing  $100  million  celling 
on  appropriations  that  can  be  made  for 
Amtrak. 

And  I  might  point  out  to  Members  of 
the  House  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  has  already  supplied  $40  million 
to  Amtrak,  and  the  Government  has 
guaranteed  another  $100  million  In  the 
form  of  a  bank  loan,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  never  held  a  hearing  on 
this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

fBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  coun- 
try already  has  one  foot  in  its  financial 
coffin. 

It  Is  time  the  House  came  to  its  senses 
and  admitted  that  Amtrak  was  a  mis- 
take. 

We  ought  to  get  out  of  this  program 
just  as  we  got  out  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
ix)rt  program,  before  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  are  railroaded  into  the  poor 
house  inside  a  broken  down  pullman  car. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Staggers). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AJVIENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  T.JONACAN 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offt-red  by  Mr.  Monagan  Page 
6,  immediately  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
loulng: 

Sec.  6.  Section  403(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S  C.  563(a))  Is 
'  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
■■(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  provide  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  between  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
via  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Sprlngfeld. 
Ma.ssachusetts.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Merl- 
den,  Connecticut,  and  VFalllngford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  shall  also  provide  connecting  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  between  New 
Haven.  Connecticut,  and  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  provided  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  Include  not  less  than  three  trains 
per  day  between  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  at  least  one 
train  per  day  between  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service  provided  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  basic  system.". 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  ob\1ously  is 
to  make  the  so-called  inland  route  be- 
tween New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Boston, 
Mass.,  a  permanent  part  of  the  Amtrak 
network.  This  rout«  would  proceed  \1a 
Wallingford,  Meriden.  Berlin,  and  Hart- 
ford in  Connecticut,  and  Springfield, 
Worcester,  and  Pramingham  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  fully  realize  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  the  basic  system  since  it  was 
set  up.  I  agree  as  n  general  rule  that  we 
should  not  embark  on  nny  changes  light- 
ly and  that  the  Congress  should  restrain 
any  tendency  to  legislate  particulars  and 
leave  the  details  to  the  organization  that 
we  have  set  up.  At  the  same  time.  I  think 
that  all  will  concede  that  any  particular 
route  or  sj-stem  is  not  encased  in  con- 
crete and  is  not  necessarily  permanent 
and  that  reasonable  changes  should  be 
legitimately  considered. 

Now,  the  reason  for  my  suggestion  is 
that  there  are  two  ways,  traditionally,  by 
which  passengers  have  moved  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  one  by  way  of  the  so- 
called  shore  route — the  Long  Island 
Sound  route— and  the  other  up  through 
Meriden  and  Hartford  to  Springfield 
and  Worcester  and  on  to  Boston. 

The  fact  is  that  the  mileage  along  the 
two  routes  is  approximately  equal.  How- 
ever, the  inland  route  which  is  referred 
to  in  this  amendment  would  service  1.2 
million  more  citizens  than  the  Shore  Line 
route,  and  holds  an  effective  buying 
power  of  some  $4  billion  more.  So,  in 
terms  of  population  and  economic  re- 
sources, this  is  a  much  more  suitable  area 
as  a  market  for  the  service  of  these 
trains. 

At  the  present  time  Amtrak  runs  10 
trains  daily  alone  the  Shore  Line,  and 
only  one  daily  between  Boston  and 
Springfield. 

The  point  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
suggest  that  there  should  be  a  balanced 
system  which  uses  both  rcr.ites  and  which 
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s  advantage  of  the  resources,  popu- 
lattn  and  financial,  that  exist  on  the 
inlEnd  route  as  well  as  those  along  the 
She  re  Line  system. 

N  :r.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  new  route 
woi  Id  prove  to  be  financially  sound.  Cer- 
taii  ly,  solvency  is  a  ver>-  important  con- 
sid<  ration  in  the  light  of  the  emergency 
funding  that  we  are  considering  for 
Am  ;rak  today. 
Hr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  all  Members 
support  this  amendment. 
r.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
trike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
mindment  which  is  being  offered  by  the 
;leman  from  Connecticut  -Mr.  Moxa- 
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.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  in  support 
of  tbiis  bill  which  comes  out  of  the  great 
Coitmittee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
I  .supported  Amtrack  when  it 
originally  passed  by   the  Congress 
I  support  it  now. 

has  had  some  difficulties.  That  is 
rstandable  because  it  is  a  new  pro- 
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Inland  route  from  Bo.ston  to  Wor- 
cester and  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
i=erves  1.2  million  more  people  than  the 
Sholre  Line  rout^. 

amendment  would  a.ssure  a  per- 
a!)ent  inland  route  for  Amtrak  rail 
between  Boston.  Ma.^s..  and  New 
.  Conn. — an  inland  route  that  ha.s 
shunned  by  the  railways  for  yeans 
.  Three  passenger  train.s  a  day  would 
this  route — via  Worce.ster.  Mas.s 
Springfield.  Mass.,  Hartford.  Conn.,  Merl- 
den  Conn.,  and  Wallingford.  Conn.— un- 
der the  provisions  of  Mr.  Monagan's 
amendment.  His  amendment,  stil!  fur- 
.  calls  for  at  least  one  pas.=;enger  train 
between  New  Haven  and  Washing- 
D.C. 

The  need  for  such  train  service  be- 
obvlous  only  after  a  searching  and 
ritiulous  examination  of  the  data    ■^ 
up<  rflcial  glance  at  the  data— for  exam- 
a  head  count  of  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers now  using  Amtrak's  demonstra- 
service  along  the  inland  route— is 
mough.  In  fact,  it  i.s  downright  mis- 
dJig.  I  am  willing  to  concede,  quite 
y,  that  the  market  for  this  demon- 
ion  service  is  something  less  than 
uslastic.  But  Amtrak  has  not  yet  had 
ime— or  the  resources,  for  that  mat- 
to  cultivate  the  market.  Most  people 
consider  a  train  ride  nothing  short 
adventure.  They  are  all  too  familiar 
the  whimsical  train  schedules. 
T^at  I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  that  it  takes  time  to  meet  the 
prot  lems  of  rail  passenger  service. 

It  takes  time  to  convince  them  that 
Amtrak  is  capable  of  providing  comfort- 
able brisk  and  efficient  intercity  train 
serv  ce. 

T  le  Metroliner.  once  it  had  conquered 
peof  le's  doubts,  demonstrated  that  a  vast 
potential  market  exists  for  such  train 
-serv  ce.  That  same  market  lies  dormant 
thro  Lighout  the  length  of  the  inland  route 
I  h!  ve  described.  I  am  convinced,  Mr. 
Speiker,  that  people  in  central  Massa- 
chusetts and  central  Connecticut  would 
all  t  ut  embrace  Amtrak  rail  service  once 
its  advantages  are  made  clear. 


The  very  rationale  beliind  Amtrak.  af- 
ter all,  is  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem— one  that  smoothly  integrates  the 
modes  of  highway,  air,  and  rail  travel. 

Without  efBcient  intercity  rail  service, 
the  traffic  jams  that  beset  our  highways 
and  airports  will  grow  worse  year  by 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  solution  to  the 
mass  transit  problems  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  is  the  development  of  adequate 
rail  passenger  service  between  larger  ur- 
ban concentrations  in  New  England. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Coimecticut  recognizes  this 
fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  la.st  December  Mr. 
Roger  Lewis,  Amtrak  president  met  with 
interested  parties  with  reference  to  the 
inland  route.  He  indicated  that  becaase 
of  local  enthusiasm  and  support  the  in- 
land route  has  not  received  that  atten- 
tion. The  inland  route  has  over  1,000.000 
more  people  that  the  shore  route  and 
serves  central  and  western  Massachu- 
setts. It  deserves  more  and  better  serv- 
ice. If  it  gets  it,  I  am  confident  that  there 
would  be  a  real  po.ssibility  of  establish- 
ing a  profitable  operation  aloni;  this 
populous  route. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Donohite) 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  and  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  fi-om  Connecticut 
Mr.  MoNAGANi  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks,  and  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment 
which  is  much  needed. 

I  earnestly  believe  it  would  make  a 
great  and  significant  contribution  to  the 
overall  viability  of  the  basic  national  rail 
system  that  Congress  intended  in  the 
original  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  inclusion  of  improved  and  ex- 
panded service,  of  at  least  three  trains 
a  day,  along  the  inland  Boston-New  York 
corridor,  through  Worcester.  Springfield, 
Hartford  and  on  into  New  Haven,  Conn, 
'vould  stimulate  and  attract  a  tremen- 
dous market  potential  for  modern  rail 
-ervice  in  a  vitally  important  area  of  the 
country. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  here  and 
before  the  distinguished  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  inde- 
pendent research  authority  has  long 
demonstrated  that  the  highest  popula- 
tion centers  by  far  lie  along  the  inland 
rail  route  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
'hrough  the  cities  I  have  mentioned,  and 
it  is  impressive,  I  think,  to  note  that 
tudies  conducted  by  our  Department  of 
Transportation,  itself,  reveal  that  a  slg- 
niflcamtly  larger  travel  market,  by  some 
four  million,  lives  along  this  inland  route 
than  on  the  shoreline  route. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objective  of  stimu- 
■ating  and  revitalizing  rail  passenger 
service,  where  it  is  most  needed  through- 
out this  country,  is  and  should  be  placed 
among  our  highest  priorities. 
If  it  becomes  obvious  that  we  carmot  or 


will  not  provide  the  resources  to  establish 
a  viable  national  basic  system,  or  the  ap- 
pointed agency  is  unable,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  adequately  carry  out  their 
total  responsibility  to  the  countrj',  then 
we  are  forced  to  the  contemplation  as  to 
whether  no  measure  would  be  better  than 
any  restricted  half  measure  that  would  be 
inevitably  doomed  to  failure  and  result 
only  in  a  further,  more  senseless  waste  of 
the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inclusion  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  inland  rail  route  that  the 
trentleman  from  Connecticut  has  de- 
scribed and  which  I  endorse,  would,  by 
the  testimony  of  independent  authority, 
provide  one  of  the  most  promising  service 
markets  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
profitable  Amtrak  operation  within  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  I  am  sure  that 
a  profitable  enterprise  within  the  opera- 
tion of  an  administrative  agency  is  some- 
thing that  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
and  the  people  of  this  country  sorely 
need,  especially  now,  as  an  example  and 
inspiration  of  commonsense  and  com- 
mon prudence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  verj-  earnestly  hope 
that  a  majority  here  today  will  accept 
this  amendment  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional transportation  system  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
iii  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  I  do  so  reluctantly, 
because  I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  Is  very  sin- 
cere in  his  wishes  for  his  people,  but 
if  we  started  to  do  this  then  we  would 
have  to  do  it  for  all  435  Members  who 
might  want  additional  routes. 

We  are  not  in  the  business  of  setting 
certain  routes,  or  schedules.  We  said  in 
the  original  law  that  the  Secretary  would 
set  up  the  end  points,  and  then  the  Am- 
trak Corporation  would  move  within 
those  frameworks,  and  decide  how  to  get 
to  those  end  points. 

They  have  done  this.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut says  that  they  should  go  over  the 
alternate  route  so  as  to  go  over  exactly 
the  route  that  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
pc-cd  by  his  amendment.  However,  the 
Amtrak  Corporation  decided  that  the 
shoreline  would  be  the  best  route  to  use. 

A  provision  was  put  in  the  bill  stating 
that  a  State,  when  they  want  a  certain 
route  and  are  willing  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  losses,  can  have  that  route.  Well, 
there  was  a  route  put  in  from  Boston  to 
New  York  along  the  route  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  wants.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  losses  were  or  are. 
The  State  agreed  to  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  losses  on  this  route. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  group  that  wants 
this  route  would  not  go  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  say.  "We  can  make  more  money 
up  here,"  and  if  they  could  make  a  case, 
then  they  would  change  this  route  up 
there  from  the  route  that  goes  along  the 
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shore  up  to  Springfield.  I  believe  they 
would  do  this.  But  that  is  the  way  to  do 
it.  And  if  they  want  to  run  more  trains 
and  have  better  service,  that  is  the  wav 
they  can  secure  this. 

So  I  have  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
because  if  we  get  into  a  situation  where 
everyone  wants  to  make  route  changes 
through  this  means,  then  I  do  not  believe 
we  would  ever  get  anytliing  done  during 
this  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KEMP 

Mr.  B:emp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kemp:  Page  6, 
immediately  after  line  U,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  6.  Section  403(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  563(a))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(a)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Tlie  Corporation  shall  provide  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  between  Buffalo, 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  Ullnols,  via  Erie' 
Pennsylvania,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Toledo,  Ohio! 
and  South  Bend.  Indiana,  and  shall  also  pro- 
vide connecting  Intercity  raU  passenger  serv- 
ice between  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Toledo. 
Ohio.  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  provided 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  basic 
system.". 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here 
today  to  ask  that  the  bill,  H.R.  11417.  the 
Amtrak  appropriation  bill  be  amended  to 
include  the  New  York  to  Chicago  lake- 
shore  route  via  Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  South  Bend  with  a  connect- 
ing link  between  Detroit  and  Toledo  into 
the  basic  system  of  rail  passenger  service 
in  this  country. 

As  the  figiu-es  indicate,  the  lakeshore 
route  serves  a  total  population  of  well 
over  25  million  people.  I  believe  any  route 
that  serves  this  many  people  should  be 
included  in  the  basic  system.  Twenty-five 
million  people  represent  a  lot  of  potential 
patronage  by  any  standards,  and  I  am 
sure  you  are  all  aware  of  the  routes  which 
serve  drastically  fewer  people  which  have 
been  included  in  the  basic  system. 

It  appeai-s  that  Amtrak  has  never 
really  tried  to  save  this  route. 

I  am  vei-y  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
previous  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
and  his  attempt  to  amend  it  because  that 
was  my  experience. 

Amtrak  instituted  service  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  for  7  months.  But  it  ap- 
i:ears  that  Amtrak  shrewdly  tried  to  plav 
the  same  game  that  Perm  Central  tried 
to  play  for  so  many  years  when  it  pur- 
posely downgraded  service  and  discour- 
aged patronage  to  make  a  case  for  dis- 
continuance before  the  ICC.  The  ICC  was 
never  taken  in  and  neither  should  we  be 
taken  in. 


Amtrak  wanted  to  make  it  appear  that 
it  sincerely  tried  but  the  route  was  still 
unprofitable;  however  its  gross  malfea- 
sance in  the  operation  of  this  route  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Amtrak  never  tried  to  improve  this 
service— it  merely  operated  freshly 
scrubbed  equipment  under  old  work 
rules,  through  old  stations,  wiUi  old 
fares,  little  advertising  and  a  near-use- 
less reservation  system.  They  never  tried 
to  cut  the  costs. 

It  never  tried  to  cut  costs  by  demand- 
ing that  the  railroads  renegotiate  costly, 
unrealistic  terminal  contracts.  Nor  did 
it  approach  every  local  union  along  the 
route  to  seek  new  contracts  and  work 
rule  modernization.  Amtrak  did  not  ask 
communities  to  ease  taxes  on  stations  or 
initiate  improvement  projects  similar  to 
the  same  programs  that  the  same  com- 
mimities  operate  for  airports. 

In  other  words,  Amtrak  has  made  the 
smallest  pos.sible  effort  in  7  months  to 
exploit  the  potential  patronage  of  over 
25  million  people  along  this  route.  Am- 
trak says  it  ran  this  route  on  a  "for- 
profit"  basis,  but  I  camiot  conceive  of 
any  corporation  in  America  that  tries  to 
sell  a  service  to  the  public  and  expects 
to  turn  a  profit  using  such  inefficient  and 
costly  techniques. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  new  bill  makes  special  provision  for 
avoiding  such  operating  ineptness  in  the 
future  by  requiring  Amtrak  to  submit 
detailed  monthly  reports  to  Congress  on 
operating  and  financial  results.  I  have 
included  pertinent  letters  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  that  point  up  that  this  re- 
quirement was  badly  needed, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  purposeful  derogation  of  passenger 
service  will  be  corrected  in  the  future, 
very  hopefully,  since  the  committee  in  its 
report  made  it  clear  that  it  expects  that 
passenger  service  wUl  be  accorded  prior- 
ity over  freight  trains  and  tliat  exceptions 
should  be  rare. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  for  taking  into 
consideration  tWs  very  important  aspect. 
But  the  challenge  is  clear  to  me:  Amtrak 
must  improve  its  operating  efficiency  and 
get  tough  with  the  railroads.  We  need 
intercity  rail  passenger  senice  if  we  want 
a  balanced  transportation  system  for  our 
Nation  and  if  we  want  to  relieve  conges- 
tion on  our  highways  and  airwavs  and 
relieve  pollution. 

Any  map  will  reveal  that  a  link  from 
Buffalo  west  to  Chicago  is  necessai-y  for 
a  truly  balanced  rail  passenger  system 
in  this  country.  I  think  we  should  round 
out  our  own  rail  passenger  system  before 
we  add  any  international  routes  to  the 
basic  system. 

I  might  also  add  that  both  the  ICC  and 
the  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers have  consistently  recommended 
the  inclusion  of  the  New  York  to  Chicago 
route  via  Buffalo  into  the  basic  system, 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  passenger 
service  be  maintained  between  New  York 
City  and  such  large  population  centers 
as  Cleveland,  Erie,  Toledo,  South  Bend, 
and  Detroit,  And  I  want  to  emplxatically 
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add  that  the  Governors  of  New  York 
Pemisylvania,  Oliio,  Michigan,  and  Illi- 
nois support  me  in  tins  view  that  the 
Lake  Shore  route  is  essential, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  also  asking  that 
H,K,  11417  be  amended  to  reduce  any 
State's  contribution  toward  an  operat- 
ing deficit  from  two-thirds  to  one-third 
should  it  want  to  enter  into  a  financial 
agreemer.t  with  Amtrak  to  add  a  partic- 
ular luik  to  the  basic  system,  I  am  sure 
that  tins  reduction  in  the  State  s  obliga- 
tion for  any  operating  losses  will  seiTc  as 
a  great  stimulus  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  the  addition  of  manv  feeder  Unes 
that  will  connect  with  the  basis  svstem 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  nationali- 
zation, I  commend  the  committee  for  the 
iiard  work  they  have  done.  The  chairman 
lias  mentioned  that  he  wants  a  fair  trial 
for  Amtrak,  I.  too,  want  a  fair  trial  I 
want  a  fair  trial  for  the  line  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  via  Buffalo 

Mr,  Chairman  I  want  to  point  out  in 
(-onclu,^ion  that  if  the.se  amendments  are 
defeated,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  the  bill  on  final  passage.  We  will 
not  have  a  balanced  traiLsportation  svs- 
tem, geographically  or  environmentally 
and  I  cannot  support  the  expenditure 
of  tax  moneys  for  a  sure  loser,  whether 
the  taxes  are  collected  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  or  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  letters  and  material  previouslv  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows: 

Buffalo.  N,Y,. 

December  20. 1971. 

■Mr  D.wiu  W,  Ke.ndall, 

Chairman.  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cora 

\Vasliinc;t<:n,  DC. 
Uear  Sir:  On  December  27,  1971  my  parents 
nad  occasion  to  use  Train  ;?74  from  Buffalo 
to  .\ew  York. 

They  report  that  the  train  consisting  of 
only  three  cars  and  Diese!  Unit  4041  was 
badly  overcrowdeci.  In  adultlon  the  Diesel 
Unit  broke  down  north  of  Poughkecpble  sub- 
jecting the  passengers  to  a  three  hour  delay 
and  a  complete  ab.sence  of  baggage  porters 
on   arrival   in   Grand   Central   Station 

It  seems  to  be  Amtrak's  intention  to  fol- 
iow  old  Penn-Central's  practices  of  providing 
inadequate  and  poorly  maintained  equip- 
ment with  no  follow-up  procedure.-;  in  the 
event  of  breakdown  or  heavv  demand  on  the 
services  by  the  traveling  public  In  addition 
Amtrak  by  its  threatened  dl.scontinuance  of 
t.'ie  overnight  New  York-Bu.Talo-Cleveland 
and  Chicago  thru  trains  clearly  shows  the 
public  Its  lack  of  desire  to  provide  needed 
service  on  important  routes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Amtrak  will  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  correct  the  Inadequate 
service  standards  provided  over  this  rout* 
Yours  very  truly, 

George  HAMn.TON  Fohman, 

AUomey-At-Law. 


Pebbuaby  9.  1972, 
Wni.  J.ACK  Kemp. 

House  Office  Building, 
\Vaslnngt07i,  DC. 
Dear  Sir  :  Before  I  begin,  let  me  Introduce 

my.self,  I  am  Gordon  InpUs,  employed  a,<;  n 
locomotive  engineer  in  Denver.  Colorado  and 
have  worked  In  various  capacities  during 
my  nearly  2.5  voars  with  the  former  CB&Q 
and  now  the  Burlington  Northern, 

This  letter  is  to  offer  ,some  a.ssistance  to 
you  in  compiling  data  for  your  study  record- 
ing the  falhire  of  Amtrak 'to  accomplish  the 
purpose  that   It   was  intended. 
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I  am  aware  of  your  need  (or  liifonuatton 
pertaUnlng  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
se iger  Corporation  as  a  result  of  an  article 
thit  appeared  In  the  "Locomotive  Engineer" 
publication. 

To  best  illustrate  my  points  of  concern,  let 
m^  take  you  back  Just  ten  short  years.  At 
time  in  my  UXe  I  had  accepted  a  new 
\  of  responsibility,  that  of  Road  Foreman 
Engines  with  headquarters  In  La  Crosse, 
sconsln. 

^Thlle  still  working  In  Denver  as  a  pas- 
flreman.    I    felt    that    the    passenger 
triln  seem  to  be  dying  a  slow  death.  This 
mental  observation  was  the  result  of  seeing 
ly  the  type  of  passengers  we  were  carry- 
Either  those  In  their  late  teens  and  early 
ntles,  or  the  elderly.  I  felt  to  be  success- 
we    needed   the   families   and   the    very 
yoling  back  on  the  rails  for  future  business, 
lad  a  rude  awakening  when  I  arrived  In 
Crosse  in  March  of   1962.  The  passenger 
n  was  not  dying.  It  was  very  much  alive 
this  division  that  followed  the  beautiful 
Isslppi  for  281  miles. 
3uslness  was  good   simply   because  man- 
agement  offered   three    things;    service,   on- 
performance,   and   most   Important   of 
a  sincere  concern  to  try  and  make  money 
ying  passengers. 

feel  they  were  making  money  during 
years  and  in  the  paragraphs  to  follow 
me  explain  how  this  was  accomplished, 
.et's  take  the  first  thing  I  mentioned 
vice.  On  their  Twin-Cities  Zephyrs  a 
«enger  could  board  one  of  these  trains 
either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  and  have 
choice  of  coach  or  parlor.  Both  offered 
vista-dome  type  car.  In  addition,  this 
ui  had  club  car  facilities  and  diner.  This 
an  attractive  train  which  was  well 
ronized  for  two  rea.5ons.  It  offered  serv- 
and  on-time  performance.  Not  by  acci- 
U.  but  due  to  the  ardent  demands  of  man- 
men  t. 
In  addition  to  these  two  trains  were  the 
Northern  Pacific's  North  Coast  Limited  and 
th(  Great  Northern's  Empire  Builder.  These 
trains  were  consolidated  during  the  winter 
months  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  of 
course  run  separately  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
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ese  trains  were  very  well  equipped.  They 
of  cars  built  by  Pullman  Standard 
Cobipany,  which  are  heavily  built  to  give  an 
e.x(eptlonally  good  ride  and  to  withstand  the 
weather  contiitlons  and  terrain  that  these 
covered.  The  trains  included  a  group 
Pullmans  with  a  club  or  observation  car, 
a  domed  coaches,  lunch  car  and  diners. 
Great  Northern  offered  their  long  dome 
,  which  also  had  bar  facilities, 
believe  the  mo.st  memorable  feature  was 
varied  extras  that  were  offered  the  pas- 
qgers  of  these  trains.  Music  piped  through 
intercom  system  throughout  the  train,  a 
ess  to  offer  passenger  assistance,  and  the 
"  eating  facilities  of  lunch,  dUmer,  and 
with     beverages     sold     In     the 
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ne  other  train  was  scheduled  during 
thise  years.  It  was  Great  Northern's  Western 
Star.  This  train  I  feel  was  one  of  the  most 
pre  Stable.  It  was  an  overnight  train  from 
cago  to  Minneapolis  and  back,  which  con- 
te:i  of  puUmans.  coaches,  baggage,  mall, 
combination  diner-club  car.  During  the 
eaf  this  train  carried  many  people  because 
as  a  local  train  which  gave  the  business 
1  a  good  night's  rest  in  the  pullman  and 
early  morning  start  in  Chicago  or  the 
n  Cities. 
\frhy  have  I  taken  so  much  time  and  space 
to  ;e!l  you  about  these  trains?  Simply  be- 
cau  se  for  Amtrak  to  succeed  they  must  give 
the  public  the  service  they  want.  To  accom- 
pli; h  the  Amtrak  must  have  the  other  two 
thligs  I  mentioned.  On-time  performance 
and  management's  concern  that  the  public's 
deniands  be  met. 


I  have  painted  a  picture  of  a  success  story 
but  I  have  not  offered  any  solutions.  Let  me 
try  to  convey  what  is  needed.  First  of  all  I 
am  not  living  m  the  60's,  and  I  realize  we 
cannot  back  up.  We  cannot  have  those  times 
or  trains  back,  but  we  can  build  from  what 
we  have  today 

The  CB&Q  was  noted  for  its  passenger 
trains,  primarily  the  Zephyrs.  These  trains 
were  run  on  time,  nut  by  accident.  Tlie 
Zephyrs  were  well  patronized,  not  by  coin- 
cidence. 

To  obtain  on-time  schedules  someone  with 
reiponsibility  mu-st  be  watching  them.  This 
takes  supervision.  Aratrak  needs  people  with 
experience  located  at  key  points  to  see  that 
the  railroads  produce  service,  on-time  trains 
and  show  constant  concern  for  schedule.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  Amtrak  add  to  their 
financial  woes  by  hiring  a  large  number  of 
people,  but  a  fev,-  experienced  m  the  proce- 
dures of  p.issenger  train  operation. 

During  the  years  1962  to  1966.  sixty  per- 
cent of  my  supervision  pertained  to  the  pas- 
senger train.  The  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  needs  this  type  of  scrutiny 
today.  It  cannot  survive  on  hit  and  miss 
methods. 

I  realize  that  they  have  some  people  hired 
to  ride  these  trains,  but  most  of  them  are 
former  passenger  department  employees  who 
only  know  how  to  cater  to  the  public's  com- 
piaints  but  are  not  trained  to  deal  with  the 
iiundred  and  one  alibis  that  rail  management 
may  offer  for  failure  to  produce  the  things 
that  are  demanded  by  the  traveling  publi.;. 
Here  are  some  of  the  complaints  you  will 
receive  frum  the  Interested  traveling  public. 
The  train  was  poorly  lieated.  We  could  hardly 
lit  in  our  sei.ts  the  ride  was  so  rough.  The 
train  was  two  hours  late  and  I  missed  mv 
plane  connection.  The  lights  kept  going  on 
and  off.  The  air  conditioning  was  not  working 
and  all  I  could  get  wa.s  excuses. 

The  train  could  have  been  poorly  heated 
because  there  were  too  many  cars  in  the 
train  (12  cars  can  be  etficiently  heated  in 
extreme  cold  weather  with  blowing  sno.vi. 
Too  many  steam  leaks,  not  enough  boilers 
running  on  the  units  to  maintain  pressure, 
and  valves  that  may  be  defective  or  im- 
properly maintained.  We  could  go  on  and  on 
talking  about  heating  trains. 

Trains  that  ride  rough  could  be  the  result 
of  track  conditions,  flat  wheels,  poor  equlp- 
inoi.i.  and  in  some  case.,  poor  train  handling. 
If  the  train  was  late,  this  could  be  the 
result  of  traffic  conditions,  equipment  failure, 
weather,  and  of  course  that  old  standby  of 
an  nnc.Tiicerned  management. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  all  complaints 
but  I  reall.-'e  your  time  Is  valuable.  You  want 
answers  and  solutions.  Lets  talk  about  Am- 
trak routing,  \vith  which  I  am  familiar.  One 
of  their  trafns  runs  via  the  Chicago.  Milwau- 
kee &  STPI  Paciffc  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee 
and  then  west  through  Portage,  Wisconsin 
to  La  Crease.  Wisconsin  and  up  the  Mlssl.-- 
.=lppi  to  the  Tu'in  Cities. 

The  reason  for  this  routing  I  assume  was 
to  give  the  Milwaukee  road  and  the  city 
service.  However,  much  of  traveler  appeal 
was  lost  when  the  Burlington  Northern  route 
along  the  Missiiisippl  from  Savanna.  Illinois, 
to  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin  was  forfeited.  Tu-o 
cities  which  gave  the  ralL'i  a  lot  of  pa.ssenger 
business  w.i.s  Prairie  du  Chlen.  Wl.'^consln  and 
Dubuque.  Iowa.  This  152  miles  of  scenic  route 
is  without  any  pa.s.senger  rail  .service  today. 
Every  area  caniut  be  served,  btit  why 
should  a  profitable  route  be  di.-continued  In 
favor  of  one  that  offers  a  longer  schedule  and 
very  little  appeal.  It  seems  that  the  answer 
here  is  simply  to  discourage  the  rail  traveler. 
Have  you  tried  to  get  pa.ssenger  train  Infor- 
mation lately?  You  probably  get  a  recorded 
voice  explaining  everything  but  what  you 
want  to  know  Pick  up  your  newspapers,  turn 
to  the  travel  section  and  see  if  you  find 
anything  on  passenger  train  excursions  for 


skiing  or  weekend  trips  to  Chicago  or  New 
York.  It  pays  to  advertise  and  let  the  public 
know  that  Amtrak  Is  trying  to  win  them 
back. 

Let's  quit  "bad  mouthing"  rail  travel.  If  a 
.;:ood  public  relations  man  is  needed.  Amtrak 
should  hire  one;  and  he  should  be  a  railroad 
man  who  was  in  top  management  in  the 
passenger  department.  His  one  prime  attri- 
bute should  be  that  he  believes  In  the 
passenger  train  and  the  purpose  It  must 
serve. 

What  about  equipment?  We  should  talk 
about  that.  When  Amtrak  was  established 
they  supposedly  picked  out  the  best  equip- 
ment from  the  supply  of  over  3,000  passenger 
CAT:.  I  cannot  speak  for  other  railroads,  but 
the  Burlington  Northern  from  Denver  to 
Chicago  has  some  good  equipment  in  service; 
liowever,  new  cars  and  power  units  will  be 
ueoued  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  heard  and  read  that  not  all  of  the 
participating  roads  have  good  equipment. 
This  should  be  of  concern  to  Amtrak  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

Amtrak  will  need  to  think  about  new  cars 
that  are  differently  designed.  Not  the  old 
vestibule  type  that  is  a  regular  twttleneck 
for  unloading  and  loading  people  and  bag- 
gage. Perhaps  we  should  go  to  the  new  sub- 
urban type  with  double  air  operated  doors 
in  the  middle  of  the  car.  Possibly  the  Euro- 
pean style  with  doors  to  each  compartment 
opening  outward  to  a  raised  platform.  I  do 
n  it  know  what  the  answer  is  here  but 
.\merica  needs  a  change.  We  are  graduating 
•housands  of  young  engineers  from  our  col- 
leges and  universities  every  year.  Surely  some 
.L.-e  equipped  to  design  new  passenger  equip- 
ment. 

Why  not  appeal  to  the  student  to  ride  the 
irain?  Give  them  student  rates,  standby  fare, 
etc.  to  educate  them  on  rail  travel.  Does 
every  business  man  have  to  fly?  If  station 
X  needs  Amtrak  tralios  to  stop,  give  them  a 
ciiance  to  prove  their  need.  If  a  group  wants 
a   car  of  their  own,   give  it  to   them. 

.\i  the  start  of  this  letter  I  mentioned 
that  the  passenger  train  needed  to  get  the 
family  back  on  the  rails.  This  is  true,  but 
how?  Offer  a  good  family  plan  on  fare,  and 
otlier  extras  that  appeal  to  families.  Here 
again  Amtrak  should  appeal  to  those  who 
can  give  some  new  and  fresh  ideas. 

To  sum  up;  this  letter  was  not  written 
t>ecause  of  some  nostalgic  concern  for  some- 
thing that  was  but  for  something  that  we 
all  had  a  part  in — the  destruction  of  the 
pa.^enger  train.  Management  helped  In  this 
destruction  through  mismanagement,  keep- 
ing unprofitable  trains  on,  op>€nly  discourag- 
ing rail  travel.  Labor  by  Its  failure  to  relent 
on  some  work  rule  changes  and  encouraging 
management  to  keep  trains  regardless  of  the 
circumstances.  Government  by  failing  to  give 
the  railroads  relief  from  regulatory  laws  that 
hampered  a  profitable  passenger  operation. 
The  rails  needed  tax  relief  and  the  loss  of 
the  U.S.  mall  spelled  the  end  for  many  of 
our  nation's  passenger  trains.  Tlie  public 
also  had  a  hand.  They  did  not  demand  their 
govermnent  to  preserve  the  passenger  train 
operation.  They  wanted  service  but  not 
enough  to  let  their  voices  be  heard. 

Yes  Amtrak  has  a  mountain  to  climb,  but 
It  Is  not  Insurmountable.  Our  highways  are 
congested,  pollution  is  with  us,  the  airways 
are  crowded  and  many  airports  ill  equipped 
to  handle  the  mushrooming  traffic.  The  an- 
.iwer  is  rail  trans{>ortation  with  passenger 
stations  centrally  located  in  most  cities.  The 
possibilities  are  unlimited.  Yes  it  will  take 
money,  perseverance,  and  hard  work.  The 
one  thing  that  will  be  a  detriment  to  suc- 
cess Is  to  continue  to  waste  time  with  the 
passenger  train  issue. 

No,  Congressman  Kemp,  we  cannot  take 
much  more  time  to  talk  about  our  passenger 
train  system.  We  must  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wlieel  and  preserve  a  form  of  transporta- 
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tion  that  is  essential  not  only  to  this  gen- 
eration but  those  that  will  follow. 

I  hope  what  has  been  written  here  will  be 
of  some  benefit  to  you  in  your  study.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in 
the  future,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  at 
any  time.  In  caosing  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  concern  for  the  passenger  train, 
and  may  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your 
venture. 

Very  tnily  yours, 

GOBDON  J.  Inglis. 

BaOTUERHOOO    OF    LOCOMOTIVX 

ENGI>fEEBS, 

Staples,  Minn.,  February  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Jack  Keacp, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNGREssivuN  KEMP;  Just  got  my 
Locomotive  Engineer  In  the  mall  today  and 
I  read  the  article  where  you  were  suppose  to 
be  Interested  in  the  Amtrack  Follies.  Well, 
I  am  Local  Chairman  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  have  been  so 
for  the  past  ten  years.  I  have  wrote  to  sev- 
eral Senators  for  favors;  and  in  most  cases 
you  and  your  fellow  men  have  come  through 
for  us.  Before  I  get  sidetracked  on  Amtrack; 
I  would  also  like  you  to  do  a  favor  for  me; 
and  vote  for  HJi.  3595;  or  8.  832.  We  need 
both  of  these  bills  acted  in  favor  of  Labor. 
Thank  you. 

Now  on  this  Amtrack  deaJ;  the  first  waste 
of  money  was  when,  who  ever  it  was,  paid 
out  a  million  dollars  for  the  word  of  Am- 
track; Disgusting  .  .  .  And  the  men  you  have 
on  the  Board;  well  Mr.  Menk;  our  President 
and  I  can  assure  you  he  does  not  want  pas- 
senger trains  on  his  raUroad.  I  hope  that  this 
writing  wUl  be  In  confidential  because  they 
will  come  back  on  me;  I  know  that;  because 
I  have  had  it  happen  before;  so  if  you  would 
please  refrain  from  using  my  name.  But  all 
I  am  writing  to  you  is  the  truth.  .  .  . 

We  used  to  have  two  nice  passenger  trahis; 
Train  25;  and  26  Vista  Dome,  four  of  them  on 
each  train;  a  stewardress;  nice  dining  facili- 
ties; and  Just  a  beautiful  train.  Also  had 
train  No.  1;  and  No.  2.  That  used  to  connect 
with  a  train  from  Winnipeg  Canada  at  Mt. 
Jet;  and  the  people  were  standing  up  in  the 
aisles  more  than  once  on  this  train,  but  yet 
it  was  pulled  off.  This  is  the  accomodations 
that  they  gave  a  person;  say  she  got  on  at 
Hitterdahl;  about  45  miles  from  Detroit  Lakes 
and  on  the  old  train  No.  1  and  2  she  could  get 
on  at  4:30  p.m.  and  be  there  at  6:15  p.m.;  but 
they  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  passenger  pub- 
lic so  they  changed  connections  so  this  same 
lady  would  get  on  at  night  and  at  10:25  p.m. 
and  get  to  Detroit  Lakes  at  10:30  a.m.  Nice 
connections  eh.  Now  for  this  Amtrack,  they 
are  running  one  train  on  this  big  Burlington 
Northern  Inc.;  through  Staples;  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday;  and  Saturday  night  about 
10:48  p.m.;  and  the  train  going  to  Chicago 
Is  going  at  4:30  a.m.  on  Wed.;  Friday  and 
Sunday  morning.  They  run  the  other  train 
every  day  over  the  former  Great  Northern 
tracks;  every  day,  however,  both  of  these 
trains  operate  at  night;  and  when  they  both 
get  into  Fargo;  N.D.  its  about  anywhere  from 
1:00  a.m.  until  4:25  a.m.  Nice  time  to  get 
"P  and  go  anyplace  on  a  train;  however,  I 
know  somelxidy  had  to  have  a  night  train 
but  why  have  both  operating  at  nights. 

Now  this  train  gets  In  Minneapolis  and 
g 'PS  from  Seattle  to  Chicago;  via  the  Great 
Northern  tracks  and  former  Northern  Pacific 
tracks  to  Minneapolis;  but  when  they  get  to 
Minneapolis  they  both  run  a  hour  apart  on 
the  Milwaukee  tracks.  Now  that  really  makes 
sense:  two  trains  going  on  the  same  tracks 
and  hour  apart.  Now;  if  they  want  business 
why  do  they  not  run  the  train  that  they 
have  running  on  the  former  Northern  Pacific 
tracks  and  run  it  at  daytime  between  the 
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places  mentioned:  on  the  old  time  of  train 
No.  1;  and  No.  2.  It  used  to  leave  Chicago 
about  11:15  p.m.  and  get  in  Mpls  at  6:45  am 
get  into  Staples  about  U:35  a.m.  get  into 
Fargo  at  2:00  p.m.  and  when  it  was  runumj 
from  Seattle  in  arv  at  Fargo  at  4:15  p.ni 
and  they  used  to  pick  up  lots  of  revenue 
from  the  College  kids  there  are  four  of  them 
in  Moorhead;  Minn  and  Fargo  N.D.  across 
the  river  from  each  other.  And  run  this  train 
over  the  former  Burlington  Railroad;  then 
possibly  you  would  get  some  of  this  business 
back  thats  been  lost.  I  have  caught  Amtrack 
several  times;  the  train  is  poorly  equipped 
very  poor  brakes: 

I  have  wrote  this  up  quite  a  few  times  and 
Just  did  last  week  again.  Dirty  cars;  and  tiie 
engines  are  old  and  beat  up:  "no  doubt  Am- 
track is  paying  a  nice  price  to  somebody  to 
keep   tliese   units   up;    but   the  work   is  "not 
being  done;  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  I  have 
had  the  same  engine  quite  a  few  times  and 
this  engine  is  running  with  traction  motors 
that  are  not  working  properly.  Like  I  asked 
the  fireman  last  night  and  he  said;  we  report 
it  but  lets  face  it;  they  dont  care.  And  hell 
thats  for  sure.  The  other  day  the  train  ran 
out  of  fuel  in  the  mountains  and  had  to  send 
up  couple  of  swlt<:h  engines  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  terminal  to  get  fuel.  I  know  the 
Conductor  and  the  two  brakemen  that  op- 
erate  Amtrack   and    they   are    trying    to   dj 
there  part;   but  lets  face  it  tlie  carrier  docb 
not  want  passenger  trains.  Period  •  •  •  They 
tell    the   oper.uors    that    there    is    no   space 
available   and   there   Is   room   to  spare:    and 
theres   lots   more   to  say.   Its   a  shame   win- 
people  deserted  the  trains  but  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  not  because  of  airplanes:  but  Ju.-i 
people  like  to  be  treated  like"  people  not  din 
n:ider   any   bodys   feet;    and   that.-,    the   wav 
they  were  treated  on  the  railroads.  When  you 
fly  it  always  r?mi;ids  me  of  the  c.-)innier?;..l 
of  that   Oleo   commercial    were   you   are   like 
a  King  and  they  go  out  of  there  wav  to  please 
the  public.  Thats  what  people  like:  is  to  be 
c.iter  to  and  the  airlines  do  just  that.  It  wa.s 
not    the    v.-orking    man    that    kicked    these 
trains  off  because  after  all  it  was  there  wav 
of  making  a  way  of  living;  so  I  can  tell  vi.u 
nobody  on  tlie  railroad  tried  to  get  r.d  of 'the 
trains  except  the  brass.  I  could  go  on  mere:, 
but  I  am  sure  Amtrack  will  die  out:  Just  like 
MacArthur  said;  Old  Soldiers  never  die  they 
Just  fade  away:  well  thats  how  Amtrack  will 
make  cut.  If  tac  railroads  want  this  ireight 
business  they  should  be  made  to  gne  service 
grade  A  passenger  service  also.  Thats  where 
the  Government   is  to  easy  on  them;    th?re 
is    no    reason    for   the   Penn    Central    goln^ 
broke   either:    poor   management:    to   many 
chiefs    and    not    enough    br.n-es.    Thats   the 
solution.   Get  somebody  on  the  Board  thats 
not  connected  with  the  railroad;  and  make 
these  railroads  toed  the  mark.  There's  lots 
of  ways  to  hurt  them;  and  make  them  gl.e 
service. 

Well  Congre3.smen  Kemp;  do  your  laesi:  I 
can  assure  you  will  get  lots  of  letters  and  I 
could  of  .^ald  more  but  whats  the  use;  next 
year  or  by  fall  we  will  njt  have  a  passentrer 
train  through  here.  The  only  reason  we  have 
one  now  is  because  of  Sena\-^T  Maguson;  we 
call  it  Magusons  train  here  on  the  old  N.P. 
It  will  never  make  another  year:  the  b; : 
boys  will  sf-e  to  that.  I  offer  "my  sympathy 
because  I  am  afraid  :.ou  are  going  to  lose 
your  battle:  but  give  it  trv  the  raMs  are  bo- 
hind  you  100';  . 

Fraternally  yours; 


can   assure  you   they  wiU  give   you   lots  to 
read    ... 

Write  to  these  two  and  you  will  get  plentv 
01  information  I  can  tell  vou,  this  brother 
has  plenty  to  tell 

Robert  B.  Wright;  Chrm  and  Legislative 
Representative,  1646  Iglehart  Avenue  St 
Paul,  Minn.  55104.  Tel-645-1763. 

E.  E.  Bergiund;  Chrm  and  State  Legislative 
Director,  1000  Upper  Midwest  Building.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55401,  Tel. -335-1723 


P.S.  Excuse  the  lousy  typing:  I  am  a  hit 
and  miss  tj-per;  and  if  you  think  I  am  a  lousv 
typer;  wait  until  you  would  try  and  read  my 
writing.  .  .  .  Good  luck;  and  thanks  for  at 
least  giving  it  a  try:  By  the  way  if  you  would 
like  to  write  to  them  and  ask  them  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  drop  yoti  a  few  lines;  I 


Denkison,  Ohio, 
January  15,  1971. 
Hon,  Jack  Kemp, 

House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kemp:  I  have  read  In 
our  union  publication.  Locomotive  Engineer, 
an  interesting  account  of  your  proposed  "in 
depth  study  of  Amtrak's  operations "  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  service  can  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  officials  who  are 
charged  with  the  responslbUlty  of  operating 
the  passenger  trains  have  been  doing  a  good 
Job  of  short  circuiting  the  system.  One  must 
remember,  generally  speaking,  that  prior  to 
Amtrak  the  passenger  train  service  through- 
out the  country  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The 
basic  reason  for  this  Irre^ective  of  the 
charges  of  poor  service,  was  the  heavy  gov- 
ernmental subsidies,  measured  In  blllionfl 
and  billions  of  dollars,  that  have  been  show- 
ered upon  the  airway  and  highway  svstems 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  No  enterprise 
much  less  the  passenger  trains,  could  hope 
to  remain  in  business  under  Uiese  adverse 
conditions. 

Amtrak  promptly  eliminated  about  60% 
of  the  remaining  passenger  trains  after  they 
took  over.  Their  -lext  step  was  to  make  it  all 
but  Impossible  for  prospective  patrons  living 
between  the  major  cities  to  ride  the  trali:iB. 
For  Instance,  Dennlson  Is  located  half  way 
between  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Columbus,  O.. 
a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  on  the  New 
York  to  Kansas  City  route.  Amtrak  closed 
all  pre-existing  station  stops  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Columbus,  namely:  Steubenvllle. 
Dennlson  and  Coshocton.  Steubenvllle  served 
one  of  the  most  heavily  industrialized  areas 
In  the  United  States.  Dennlson,  the  half  way 
point  between  Pittsburgh  and  Columbus, 
served  a  four  county  area  of  considerable 
population  density,  Coshocton  net  only 
served  the  surrounding  area  but  Edso  is  a  city 
of  some  size  and  the  county  seat. 

For  example,  two  Dennlson  citizens  re- 
cently tried  to  buy  tickets  on  Trains  30  and 
31  from  Dennlson  to  Kansas  City  twid  return. 
The.se  people,  previous  to  the  Amtrak  take 
over,  had  used  these  trains  without  incident. 
However,  Amtrak  not  only  refused  to  sell 
them  tickets  but  they  (Amtrak)  also  would 
not  stop  the  train  to  pick  them  up.  Amtrak 
advised  these  patrons  that  they  could  drive 
100  miles  to  Pittsburgh,  then  ride  the  same 
same  train  back  through  their  home  town, 
or  drive  the  100  miles  to  Columbus  and  catch 
the  train.  Herein  lies  a  classic  storv  which 
demonstrates  the  stupidity  of  Amtrak's  poli- 
cies. Imagine  what  this  is  doing  to  the  pas- 
senger train  service  if,  as  I  believe,  this  typa 
of  public  relations  is  taking  place  through- 
out the  system?  Amtrak's  operations  should 
be  investigated,  the  sooner  the  better. 

I  am  convinced  that  Amtrak  Is  seeking  to 
destroy  one  of  America's  most  valuable 
transportation  assets,  the  passenger  trains. 
Ours  is  the  only  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  is  permitting  this  disaster  to  hap- 
pen. It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  reverse 
this  trend. 

Yours  truly. 

W.  S    McOtnHE, 
Local   Chairman,   Brotherhood   of 

Locomotive  Engineers. 
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March  15,  1972 


February  3,  1972. 
Hob.  Congressman  Jack  Kemp  D..  N.Y. 

J[oNOBABu:     Sw     Notice     comes     to     me 
th)  ough  B.  ol  L.  E.  paper  ol  your  thoughts 
Intentions,  reference   to  Amtrak.   First 
will  pardon  this,  but  I  think  It  very  well 
mention  my  qualifications.  I  am  a  retired 
ineer  55  yrs.  8  mo.   In  rail  road  engine 
ice. 

were  to  and  did  ride  do-.vn  the  last  two 

Miisoun    Pacific    passenger    trains    running 

beTween  Houstcn  and  New  Orleans,  La.  First 

day  train  pulled  off  then  at  last  the  nlte 

n,  was  discontinued  prior  to,  during,  and 

■   W.W.    2    these    trains    were    you    may 

delux,    I    were    engr.    passenger    regular 

14  years  and  doing  extra  passenger  for 

prior  to  regular  assignment. 

he    above    is    to    show    my    qualification 

re  by  I  speak. 

hen  the  different  raU  roads  over  U.S.  be- 
to  pull  runs  off.  The  I.C.C.  collabrated 
along.   Each   time   a  passanger  schedule 
ontlnued   that   change   connections   and 
d    inconvlence    and   so    on    all    around 
country,  equipment  was  changed  to  aged 
ty  and  worn,  chair  seats  had  holes  in  them, 
ers.  pillars,  red  cap,  services  stopped. 
;  lard  boiled  attendants  from  ticket  seller 
ticket    collectors    (conductors    were    In- 
ent   to   customers)    I   had   this   told   me 
my   conductor   and   even   by   passen.gers 
wJ^o  for  some   reason   would   tell   me. 

inally  after  the  U.S.  mail  was  given  away 
other  modes  (a  great  mistake).  The  trains 
•e  shortened,  pullman  service  stopped, 
ners  were  taken  off.  passengers  would  be 
npeiled  to  wait  hours  ior  connection  to 
tmue  there  Journey.  Station  eat;;.g 
ises,  Harvey.  Van  Noy  or  Brown  news  were 
t^sed  anything  to  discourage  passengers 
3  placed  In  effect,  my  attention  was  called 
these  facts  by  my  friends  who  were  pas- 
igers  of  mine  so  to  speak.  (They  knew  ine 
would  wait  my  trip  to  ride  behind  such 
I  were )  i  considered  by  all  a  very  good 
jineer.  I  appreciated  all  this  of  course,  i 
aw  my  reference  to  Amtrack  Is  nothing 
it  was  doomed  before  a  wheel  was 
iuj;jied  first  there  are  high  salaried  men  (too 
)  that  do  not  know  anything  about 
ning  a  railroad  system.  The  whole  set  up 
loomed  to  failure  If  for  no  other  purpose 
n  to  keep  from  making  liars  out  of  the 
ustries,  (R.R.)  it  is  true  the  some  engine 
thfct  is  which  hauled  passenger  trains  can  be 
to  a  more  lucrative  hauling  income  which 
freight,  as  I  recited  In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Lee 
Ml  tcalf  the  rails  were  initially  formed  for 
passenger  hauls  (early  days)  then  goods  or 
;ght  come  along.  But  for  years  our  coun- 
'  enjoyed  a  wonderful  set  up  to  haul  any 
r.g  whether  hog  or  human.  I  work  partly 
ugh  W.W.  1  we  the  rail  roads  operated 
efficiently,  then  W.W.  2.  what  a  task  it 
but,  railroad  men  can  do  their  stuff  when 
led  on,  r.o.v  if  a  real  emergency  would 
;ur  I  hate  to  think  of  what  will  happen. 
ese  college  R  R.  officials  graduates  edu- 
;ed  to  get  the  most  out  of  men  and  ma- 
nery  really  do  not  know  what  It  is  all 
ut.  our  passenger  equipment  all  gone, 
ions  destroyed,  road  beds  bad  condition, 
w  my  suggestion  being  this.  Transportation 
•o  the  railroads.  Force  each  and  every  line 
operate  at  least  1  on  time  passenger 
in  per  day,  if  not  then  stop  them  as  freight 
lers  only,  we  have  laws  against  discriml- 
tion.  This  Is  being  violated. 
[  know  in  congested  parts  of  our  country 
is  more  need  than  others,  relieve  this 
adding  more  main  tracks  I  still  am  con- 
iced  that  we  need  passenegr  transportation 
)p  paying  into  a  rat  hole,  unless  you  can 
results  then  kill  the  rat.  I  am  sorry  to 
rden  you  as  I  feel  I  have  but  I  could 
hold  it,  had  to  pop  off. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  B.  Rocillio,  Sr. 
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I  Brotherhood  of 

Locomotive  Engineers, 
Ctiarnpatgn,  III.,  February  5,  2972. 
Congressman  J.\ck  Kemp, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  read  of  your  pro- 
posed sttidy  of  Amtrak  operations  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  This  article  suggested  that  we 
Engineers  help  provide  you  with  informa- 
tion about  Amtrak  operations.  I  have  two 
suggestion.^: 

1.  Read  the  January  3  Issue  of  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  for  an  interview  with  B.  F. 
Biaggiiil,  President.  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. This  man  is  also  one  of  the  Directors 
of  Amtrak.  He  states  in  this  interview  that 
he  feels  that  it  is  his  Job  as  a  Director  to 
preside  over  tiie  orderly  abandonment  of  all 
rail  passenger  service.  You  might  ask  the 
question  in  Congress,  why  was  this  man 
made  a  director,  unless  Congress  planned  for 
the  failure  of  Amtrak  before  It  was  even 
organized.  Blaggini  aLso  states  that  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  make  an  annual  salary  of 
$25,000  to  $30,000.  This  is  fantastic.  Accord- 
ing to  ICC  statistics,  the  highest  paid  engi- 
neers in  the  country  are  making  an  average 
of  $19,058.75.  If  Biagelnl  is  typical  of  the 
kind  of  brains  which  are  running  Amtrak, 
then  I  can  w^ell  understand  their  problems. 

2.  When  the  railroads  were  going  all  out 
to  have  Amtrak  establlslied.  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral promised  that  they  had  an  a.ssembly  line 
set  up  and  ready  to  go  In  their  Paducah. 
Kentucky  shop,  which  would  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  completely  rebuild  one  passenger 
locomotive  a  month  for  use  in  Amtrak  serv- 
ice. The  Illinois  Central  has  never  rebuilt  a 
single  passenger  engine  on  this  line  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  Are  they  responsible 
for  their  promise?  All  of  our  passenger 
engines  are  in  bad  shape  and  they  do  not 
get  any  substantial  repairs  at  all. 

Respectfully. 

J    R.  Baum. 
Local  Cnairman,  Division  602,  BLE. 
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Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.. 

February  IS,  1972. 
Congressman  J.ack  Kemp. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.^b  Sir:  Have  Just  rechecked  my  Jan.  28th 
t-sue  of  the  Locomotive  Engineer  before 
destroying  it  and  find  the  notice  that  The 
Honorable  Congrei.>man  from  New  York  Is 
making  a  probe  of  Amtrak  operations.  The 
B.  of  L.E.  has  suggested  it^  members  help 
the  Congres-sm.m  m  any  way  possible. 

I'm  no  expert  but  have  witnessed  the  oper- 
ation on  Great  Northern  and  now  Burlington 
Northern  for  34  years.  I  am  at  present  work- 
ing lis  a  locomotive  Engineer  in  freight  serv- 
ice on  the  Dak.  Div.  Never  did  take  much 
advantage  of  ouj  pa.^vs  privilege  but  did  on 
occasion  in  an  emergency.  Last  month  I  had 
to  have  my  family  or  a.t  least  my  wife  with 
me  while  being  checked  out  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  Not  wanting  to  drive.  I  bought  two 
tickets  on  Amtrak  No.  8  B.N.  for  $24.00  for 
wife  and  daugiiter  and  I  used  my  pass.  Made 
reservations  In  advance  and  picked  up  our 
tickets  on  the  night  of  departure  from  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.  After 
walking  back  and  forth  In  the  cold  found 
the  ear  with  the  number  shown  on  the  two 
tickets.  On  boarding  a  brakeman  told  us  to 
take  any  .seat  open  and  stay  there.  Entering 
the  car  we  find  it  well  filled  with  people 
sleeping  In  most  all  seats.  I  asked  a  passing 
p>orter  if  we  weren't  to  get  the  seats  the 
ticket  called  for  and  he  said  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes 
and  he  had  two  seaUs  cleared  for  wife  and 
daughter.  On  checking  my  reservation  find 
I  have  a  seat  four  c<u^  farther  back  in  train. 
Being  after  midnight  I  wandered  thru  dark- 


ened cars  till  I  found  the  one  with  the  right 
number.  It  turned  out  this  car  was  full  also 
and  everyone  sleeping.  I  went  back  to  car 
where  wife  and  daughter  were  and  took  an 
unassigned  seat  In  the  dome.  Kept  my  coat 
on  to  keep  warm  and  stayed  there  until  we 
arrived  Minneapolis  six  hours  or  more  later. 
None  of  this  bothered  me  as  we  as  employees 
are  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing.  As  an 
Engineer  I  sit  on  a  cold  locomotive  with  a 
parka  on  for  as  much  as  14  hours  a  day.  It 
was  the  conftision  that  got  me.  When  people 
started  awakening  all  you  could  hear  was 
gripes.  Some  had  been  on  the  train  for  days 
and  in  most  Instances  separated  from  those 
they  were  traveling  with.  This  tells  me  the 
reservation  system  for  coach  passengers  need 
.some  revision.  When  the  carriers  were  run- 
ning the  passenger  trains  this  never  hap- 
pened. Passengers  wer--  hearded  in  like  a 
bunch  of  sheep  and  to.  1  to  sit  down  and 
that  would  be  their  seat  for  the  trip.  If  there 
was  a  shortage  of  seats  a  car  would  be  added 
some  where  along  the  route,  and  taken  off 
when  not  needed.  Now  it  seems  they  take 
only  as  many  as  they  have  cars  or  seats  for 
.md  keep  going  passing  up  half  the  business. 

Tht  return  trip  was  worse  for  confusion. 
Got  on  at  Minneapolis  about  10:30  p.m. 
Wife  and  I  got  settled  in  seats  assigned  us 
and  got  two  pillows  from  porter.  We  had 
only  320  miles  to  go.  We  also  got  the  last 
two  pillows.  Some  of  the  people  that  got 
on  at  Mpls.  were  going  to  Seattle.  Twelve 
hundred  miles  without  a  pillow  in  a 
broken  down  old  coach.  Most  long  haul  pas- 
ssngers  are  old,  unable  to  drive  or  afford 
tn  fly.  With  all  the  sleeper  cars  taken  out 
.f  s  rvice  I  would  suggest  some  of  them  be 
put  back  Into  service  and  anyone  buying 
a  ticket  for  a  distance  of  500  miles  or  more 
be  automatically  assigned  a  sleeper  for  the 
entire  trip.  Why  have  coaches  on  a  coast 
to  coast  train?  One  coach  for  short  hauls 
would  be  plenty.  They  make  very  few  stops 
so  have  very  few  short  hauls.  The  cost  of 
operating  a  train  with  a  couple  extra  cars 
wouldn't  amount  to  much  If  the  right 
equipment  were  used. 

Fact  Is  the  whole  system  need  revision. 
We  have  been  fighting  with  steam  for  heat- 
ing trains  for  years.  The  electric  companys 
can  heat  many  homes  electrically  with  one 
transmission  line  or  one  plant.  One  loco- 
motive unit  supplies  enough  electricity  to 
run  traction  motors  that  can  pull  50  or  60 
i.r  more  cars  of  grain  which  comes  to  about 
5  or  6  thousand  tons.  Why  not  have  cue 
unit  in  train  for  heating  and  light  and  air- 
conditioning  one  10  car  passenger  train? 
Tlie  railroads  claim  tlie  old  work  rules  ruin 
them.  Its  their  old  handed  down  Ideas  on 
how   to  railroad  that  ruins  them. 

The  most  Important  change  necessary  for 
operation  of  any  passenger  train  is  to  get 
all  new  employees  and  they  cannot  be 
trained  by  the  existing  forces  or  you  will 
have  the  same  thing  for  the  next  hundred 
vcars.  Employee,  employer  relationship  on 
the  railroads  Is  so  rotten  at  the  local  levels 
that  Its  a  wonder  they  can  operate  at  all. 
With  the  taxpayer  footing  the  bill  for  Am- 
track It  will  be  like  building  a  public  build- 
ing. I  could  have  a  building  built  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  if  I  paid  for  It.  If  It  was 
paid  by  tiie  tax  payer  it  cost  three  hundred 
thousand.  Everyone  seems  to  think  any  Gov- 
eriunent  sponsored  project  is  to  make  a 
few  wealthy  from  a  small  fee  from  many. 
A  lot  of  employees  on  the  railroads  seem 
to  think  that  railroads  are  run  just  to  make 
employment  for  them. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Govern- 
ment Is  always  ready  to  pick  up  and  try 
to  make  a  go  of  something  that  has  already 
been  milked  dry.  Why  not  take  over  a  going 
concern  like  the  Insurance  companys  and 
put  the  country  back  on  Its  feet.  Or  do 
like   the   railroads  have   one   profit   making 
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enterprise  help  take  care  of  the  ones  that 
aren't  doing  too  well. 

Up  in  this  country  In  winter  there  is  al- 
ways an  overcrowding  of  trains  because  of 
the  weather.  As  soon  as  the  weather  clears 
the  autos  take  over.  If  our  trains  were  so 
it  would  be  a  joy  to  ride  rather  than  a  chore 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  wouldn't  pay- 
off. Read  the  article  en  the  fun  train  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Las  Vegas  Tliat  not  only 
provided  people  with  transportation  but  also 
kept  them  off  the  freeways  on  the  busy 
weokends.  Some  even  slept  so  would  be  in 
siiape  on  arrival  either  end. 

Wife  and  I  are  planning  a  vacation  and 
would  like  to  go  by  rail  but  would  have  to 
drive  600  miles  to  Omaha  to  catch  train  .so 
might  as  well  drive  on  to  Reno,  or  Las 
Vfgns. 

Want  to  wish  the  Cor.gr.'issman  luck  in 
chasing  down  the  bugs  in  Amtrak  and  if 
I  could  be  of  any  assistance  I  wovild  be 
more  than  glad  to  cooperate. 

Sume  of  the  things  I've  said  already  are 
suificieiit    cause    for    dismissal    from    service 
on  the  railroad. 
Sincerely. 

William  E.  Anderson. 

McClung.  Peters  and  Simon. 
Attorneys  and  Counselors  at  Law, 

Albany.  N.Y.,  March  2,  1972. 
Hon.  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Representatives  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  run- 
ning Trains  5  and  6,  which  are  mail  and  ex- 
press trains,  formerly  operating  between  Al- 
bany and  Boston,  informed  me  yesterday  that 
this  service  had  been  discontinued  into  Al- 
bany and  was  being  operated  via  Selkirk, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  railroad  yard  to  the 
south  and  west  of  Albany,  reached  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Hudson  River. 

This  means  that  there  is  presently  no  traf- 
fic on  the  line  between  Albanv  and  Niver- 
ville,  which  Intersects  with  the' main  line  of 
the  Penn  Central  between  Boston  and  the 
Selkirk  Yard.  With  no  traffic  operating  over 
this  line.  It  is  expected  that  the  Penn  Central 
will  attempt  to  abandon  this  portion  of  its 
railroad. 

If  such  an  abandotunent  takes  place  with- 
out Amtrak  reinstltutlng  passenger  service. 
It  will  mean  that  there  will  never  be  any 
means  of  having  passenger  travel  between 
Boston  and  Albany.  This  Is  a  very  serious 
blow  to  any  hopes  of  revival  of  this  passenger 
service,  particularly  in  reference  to  feeder 
value  of  the  existing  service  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo. 

I  pass  this  information  along  to  you  for 
what  it  is  worth  and  to  assist  you  in  your 
efforts  in  connection  with  Amtrak.  If  I'can 
be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Homer  E.  Peters. 

Needles,  Calif., 
February  10,  1972. 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kemp:  I  read  in  the  Locomotive 
Engineer  our  Union  paper  that  it  would  be 
appreciated  If  we  could  "Help  Kemp  with 
Amtrak  probe",  and  as  I  am  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer on  Amtrack  I  think  that  I  can  furnish 
you  with  some  important  Information  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  Amtrack.  I  am  a 
regular  engineer  on  Amtrack  Nos  4  and  3  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  working  between 
Needles,  California  and  Sellgman,  Arizona 
and  have  been  since  Amtrack  started. 

One  particular  instance  was  on  February 
third  when  I  reported  for  work  at  Needle's 
I  was  advised  that  a  man  his  wife  and  small 
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chUd  had  driven  by  car  from  Kingman.  Ari- 
zona,  to   Needles  so   that   they  could   board 
No  4  Amtrack  enroute  to  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.    The    reason    for    them    driving    to 
Needles    that    they    were    not    going    beyond 
Newton.    Kansas.    But    this    same    date    the 
diagram  of  the  reservations  showed  chair  car 
passengers  and  pullman  pas.sengers  boarding 
the  train  at  Kingman,  and  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  stop.  This  particular  night 
I  made  two  stops  to  load  these  passengers 
which  I  am  always  more  than  glad  to  do  be- 
cause this  is  my  job.  and  I  realize  withoui 
passengers    Amtrack    cannot    survive.    The 
question  in  my  mind   is  are  the  personnel 
in  chai-ge  of  Amtrack  trying  to  kill  the  train, 
run   off   the  pa.ssenger  business,  or  are  they 
unaware  of  wiiat  Is  going  on.  To  me  this  Is 
a  disgrace.  I  understand  they  will  not  stop 
at  intermediate  stations  to  p'ick  up  passen- 
gers, and  I  do  know  that  at  Sellgman,  Ari- 
zona   where    the   tram   stops   and   mv   away 
from  home  terminal  they  have  Instructions 
not  to  take  any  passengeis  on  or  discharge 
any   passengers   at    this   point   yet   the   train 
stops  to  change  crews.  I  also  know  of  a  ladv 
that    had    to   fly   from   Kansas   City   to   Las 
Vegas.    Nevada   to   come   to    Needles,   and   at 
this  particular  time  there  were  according  to 
the  conductors  empty  seats  in  each  coach.  I 
know   that   I   have   only   given   you   a   small 
amount    of    information;    that    more    could 
be  given  by  Amtrack  employees. 

Mr.  Kemp  I  would  not  have  taken  the  time 
to  sit  down  and  wTite  you  a  letter,  but  not 
only  am  I  interested  in  my  Job.  but  long 
after  I  have  left  the  railroad"  service  I  would 
like  to  see  good  passenger  service  coast  to 
coast  and  between  cities  and  service  to  serve 
the  tax  payers  and  traveling  public.  Under 
the  existing  circumstances  and  management 
I  don't  see  how  Amtrack  can  possibly  sur- 
vive if  the  situation  is  not  corrected.  It  could 
be  that  the  Management  is  unaware  of  the 
circumstances  that  now  exist,  and  if  they 
are  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  help  them 
in  anyway  I  can  to  see  that  they  are  fully 
informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  'actual  op- 
eration of  Amtrack. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  help  correct 
the  existing  situation  will  be  appreciated  by 
not  only  those  interested  in  survival  of  pas- 
senger train  service,  but  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic as  well. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest.  I  remain. 
Yours  V'ery  Truly 

Raymond  G.  Lynn, 
Aintra!:  Locomotive  Engineer. 

Locomotive  Engineei?  Paper, 

January  28,  1972. 

Dear  Sir:  My  idea'-  at  the  age  of  75.  I 
worked  just  18  years  lor  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  in  the  shops  at  Eugene.  Oregon. 

Some  of  this  time  was  spent  on  the  extra 
gang.  All  over  the  system  in  the  Portland 
division. 

I  was  issued  a  company  railroad  pass  in 
1964  after  returning,  which  I  held  until 
our  good  friend  Amtrak  or  Government  rail- 
road took  over. 

I  got  m  the  habit  of  taking  a  ride  on  the 
passanger  trains  during  those  six  years,  which 
is  not  a  bad  habit  to  pass  ilie  time  and  see 
what  is  going  on  along  their  lines  Besides 
you  meet  a  lot  of  nice  people. 

"My  Idea  It's  Just  like  taking  a  nipple 
away  from  a  baby. 

In  Amtrak's  contract  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  the  Locomotive  Engineers  paper 
issue  of  April  30,  1971  it  will  pay  you  (Con- 
gressman Kemp)  to  read  the  issue  and  con- 
tract which  Amtrak  is  not  following  up  to 
their  promises  of  agreements. 

I  have  their  contract  here  on  the  table 
wiiich  is  too  long  to  write,  I  will  Just  write 
article  2. 

article   2 

The  rales  of  pay.  working  conditions  and 


all  collective  bargaining  and  oUm  rights, 
privileges  and   benefits    lincludlBg  enitlnu* 

ation  of  pension  rights  and  benefits)  of 
railroads  employees  under  applicable  laws 
and  or  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments or  otherwise  shall  be  preserved. 

Amtrak  charged  me  full  fare,  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Portland.  Oregon.  My  first  trip  I 
paid  the  full  fare  at  Los  Angeles  expecting 
to  get  a  refund  in  Portland  or  a  round  fare 
back. 

They  said  lor  I  was  told  by  their  clerk  in 
Portland  I ,  no  deal  under  Law'  and  Order. 

Wlien  I  get  slapped  on  one  trip.  I  don't  fig- 
tire  on  trying  that  again. 

The  heading  of  this  appendix  C-1  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  James  D,  Hodgson  has  pre- 
.scrlbed  protective  conditions  for  railroad 
employees  affected  by  discontinuance  of  In- 
ter city  rail  passenger  service  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation's  Am- 
trak network 

In  order  that  every  BLE  member  may 
know  what  these  conditions  are  they  are 
printed  here  in  full. 

Locomotive  Engineer  Paper. 

April  30,  1971 

All  us  Old  Timers  with  pension  checks  of 
135  dollars  a  month,  who  served  time  at  97 
cents  per  hour  to  2,18  per  hour  had  verv 
little  left  to  travel. 

Now  the  trains  are  running  50  percent  ca- 
pacity. A  crowd  draws  a  crowd,  even  if  one- 
third  are  Free  riders  who  have  served  their 
time  to  keep  the  railroads  running. 

I  worked  many  hours  on  overtime  to  get 
the  power  out  of  the  Round  House  on  call 
time. 

If  yoti  (Mr.  Jack  Kemp)  cannot  help,  some 
of  us  Old  Timers.  Please,  Please,  do  not  help 
that  H.— S  National  Railroad  with  no  heart 
for  aged  and  faithful  servants. 

Best  of  Health  and  lots  of  Good  Luck, 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you. 

Albert  E.  Christie. 
Southern  Pacific  Company. 

San  Antonio.  Tex.. 

February  6,  1972. 
Congressman  Kemp. 

Dear  Sir:  Amtrak  made  manv  mistakes. 
Washington  lawyers  advised  them  to  put 
employes  on  Rail -Road  Act.  This  forced  them 
to  hire  Rail-Road  Company  emploves  to  help 
operate  trains.  It  should  have  been  social 
security  I  am  a  retired  engineer  on  S.P.  Rail- 
Road.  They  taken  the  passes  away  from  re- 
tired employes  that  help  make  the  wealth  of 
th"  Nation. 

I  only  know  Southern  Pacific  from  New 
Orleans  to  El  Paso. 

Not  one  advertisement  of  schedules  has 
been  advertised  in  San  Antonio  newspapers 

The  president  of  S.P  Rail-Road  appeared 
on  San  Antonio  television  and  said  passenger 
trains  would  tail  through  here,  I  agree  under 
the  same  conditions  that  I  ran  a  passenger 
engine  for  about  10  years  Emploves  on 
passes  are  not  allowed  to  buy  Pullman  serv- 
ice unless  they  pay  full  train  fare 

They  have  two  employes  of  Southern  Pacific 
working  for  them  at  salary  I  understand  at 
«1,500  per  month 

I  will  go  to  work  for  Amtrak  at  salary  of 
51,000  per  month  under  social  security  plan 
and  guarantee  that  I  will  make  Southern 
Pacific  passenge.-  trains  pay  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  would  change  schedules  of  train  so  could 
get  mall  contracts  back  from  truck  lines  Re- 
store dally  service  both  ways  of  trains  that 
now  run  3  days  a  week.  Restore  passes  to 
retired  employes  and  give  them  right  to  pav 
Pullman  fare  which  would  mean  one  and 
maybe  2  more  Pullman  cars  on  each  train, 
with  revenue  coming  in. 

Will  explain  No.  1  and  No.  2  at  New  Or- 
leans. No    2  arrives  New  Orleans  about  8  30 
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No.  1  leaves  New  Orleai^s  at.  12  01  p.m 
.111   IS   shipped   mostly   at   night,   would 
No   1  leave  New  Orleans  at  about  8  p.m 
p.m. 
HfuUng  mall  and  Pullman  passengers  to 
on,  arrive  Houston  about  6  am. 
.   2   would  leave   San   Antonio   about   7 
arrive    Houston    about    11    p.m.    leave 
ton  about  11:20  p  m.  arrive  New  Orleans 
7:30   a.m.   with   passengers  and   mail 
San   Antonio   after   contracts   are   got 
from  truck  line. 

tracks  are  open  at  New  Orleans  about 
a  year.  People  can't  go  to  New  Gr- 
and leave  same  night  If  wanted  to. 
Pdople  could  come  to  Houston  from  East 
go  to  Astradome  to  see   football  game 
base-ball  games  and  leave  same  night, 
you  can  see  why  employes  of  Southern 
c  can  not  afford  to  fight  Southern  Pa- 
for  Amtrak. 

nere   a   retired   employe   under   railroad 
ment  pension  can,  if  he  is  under  So- 
Scurity  plan.  Official  of  S.P.  raU-roads 
cooperate    If   government   man   suggest 
ges  to  make  Amtrak  pay. 
!  have  a  gray-hound  bus  co.  at  Southern 
ijic  depot  at  both  New  Orleans  and  El- 
and they  run  buses  right  ahead  of  pas- 
*r  train  at  both  places  using  R-R  loud 
a  iter    to    announce    leaving    of    buses.    I 
^ve  this   is   against   Sherman   anti-trust 


U  cooperate  with  anyone  wanting  more 
mation  about  S.P.  trains. 
Tlfanklng  you  for  same. 

C.  R.  RuD 
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February  7,  1972. 

!  ;reosman  Kemp, 
e  Office  Building, 
imgton,  DC. 

.^R  Sir:  Would  like  to  have  you  try  to 
51  ic  52 — Dayl::.  Via  Bakersfield  to  Los 
les — put  on  by  Amtrak,  There  a  lot  of 
e  Without  pass  service  of  any  type  ex- 
bus  and  car  from  Oakland.  Sacramento, 
.0.  Bakersfleld  to  Los  Angeles. 
Your  Truly 

G.  W.  ROCKWKLL 

— Add   was   :a   Bofle   paper. 
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Sonoma.  Calif., 
February  5. 1972. 
i:reisman  Jack  Kemp, 
iington,  DC. 

AR  .-DiR    We  just  received  our  L.-ictimotive 

.  Qeer    paper    and    I've    read    the    article 

g    you    were    going    to   probe    Amtrak ! 

e  you  not  only  probe  but  I  hope  you  try 

something  about  it. 

lieve  I'm  a  little  qualified  to  speak  out 
this  MESS, 

father   travelled   a  great   deal  and   as 

I  remember  the  service  for  one  thing 

ne  polite  and  helpful.  Then  I  married 

Iroad  man  and  I  stlli  travelled  by  train 

the    service    kept    getting    poorer    and 

r   Mostly  the  attitude  of  the  employees 

s    as    tho    they    were    getting;    paid    to 

out  wrong  Information  or  no  Information 

1    I  think  this  was  a  deliberate  plan  to 

h     the     pasocnger     service     since     the 

t  busine.s.'-j  was  more  lucratr.  e  and  le-s- 

e    They    can    pull    a    hundred    freight 

with  less  crew  so  why  not  let  the  gov- 

,ent    take   over    the   passenger    btislnes.s 

make  the  middle  class  overtaxed  citiz-en 

:he  bill.  Fine  If  we  got  something  for  our 

1  nade  one  of  my  yearly  trips  to  Albuquer- 

N    Mex,  Just  after  Christmas.  I  live  In 

ma,  the  train  goes  thru  Crockett  a  dls- 

of  about  fo.nrteen  miles  from  my  heme 

[  have  to  go  clear  to  Oakland  to  board  a 

nee  of  forty-five  or  m^re  mlle.s    No  .=afe 

to  park  your  car  since  this  depot  is  in 

r   neighborhood.   16th  and  Wond    OK 


n; 


ce 


the  train  is  over  and  hour  late  comiiig  from 
Seattle  gets  later  as  we  get  to  Los  Angeles 
(,ne  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  late,  so  the 
pas.-.enger  expecting  to  go  East  via  Santa  Fe 
were  put  up  for  the  night  at  two  hotels, 
room,  breakfast  and  lunch  paid  by  Amtrak. 
Ta.xpayer'a  money. 

I  was  given  a  number  to  call  next  morning 
about  my  pullman  reservations.  What  did  I 
get'  Nothing  but  Impudence  so  I  walked  to 
the  Santa  Fe  ticket  office  a  few  blocks  from 
the  hotel  told  them  my  problem  and  within 
minutes  had  my  pullman  reservations  Oked 
for  that  night  pi  us  a  \ery  pleasant  and  con- 
cerned clerk  oecause  I'd  had  to  come  out  In  a 
pournig  down  rain.  Santa  Fe  has  generally 
always  'ueen  cooperative. 

However,  I  found  the  duiir.g  car  prices  way 
out  of  line.  For  instance  the  menu  listed 
liver  and  bacon  $4.25.  Well  that  is  all  I  got 
four  slices  of  bacon  and  four  small  pieces 
of  liver,  one  small  roll  and  a  pat  of  butter 
$4,25.  coming  hf'me  the  lady  across  from  me 
m  the  diner  ordered  the  same  and  was  as 
ama^^ed  as  I  '.'.a,'; ' 

The  Santa  Fe  has  always  given  good  service 
m  their  diners,  but  I  found  they  acted  like 
rhey  could  care  leis,  take  it  or  leave  It,  pour 
your  own  co.lee  even  if  the  train  is  flying 
along  and  yotir  inexperience  and  pour  it  all 
over  the  place!  They  still  expect  that  gener- 
ouo  tip  however! 

Uufortunfitely  I  hurt  my  leg  soon  after  I 
arrived  In  Albuquerque  i.ud  knew  I  was  going 
to  have  to  get  home  and  get  medical  atten- 
tion. Wlie::  I  phoned  the  Santa  Fe  they  told 
me  Amtrak  was  >'.ot  releaoing  any  reservations 
until  after  Jan  6th,  I  told  them  who  I  was 
and  the  problem  with  my  leg,  within  the  hour 
I  received  a  phone  call  telling  me  they  had 
a  seat  on  the  train  for  me  if  I  could  make 
It  down  there  in  forty-five  minutes,  I  made  it 
but  before  that  train  left  the  depot  they 
came  abcard  and  told  me  they  had  a  room- 
ette for  me.  Now  that's  service!  I  counted 
three  empty  rocmette.s  all  the  way  to  L.A. 
and  .'Amtrak  had  said  full  up.  At  Los  Angeles 
union  depot  I  got  no  help  from  any  of  the 
■  m  charge  big  shots"  there  so  I  approach  tho 
special  officer  and  asked  if  there  was  any  way 
I  could  get  to  my  train  ahead  of  the  crowd  so 
I  wouldn't  be  taking  a  chance  on  getting  my 
leg  bumped  He  very  kindly  told  me  how  to 
sneak   out   ar.d    board    ahead    of    the   crowd. 

Id  wired  my  family  I'd  be  in  that  night 
a  full  week  before  they  expected  me  to  return 
but  It's  even  hard  for  me  to  believe,  when 
my  husband  asked  what  time  the  train  would 
arrive  in  Oakland  he  was  told  they  didn't 
know,   they  lost  it   after  it  left  San  Jose' 

The  chair  car  porter  you  wouldn't  believe 
either.  Before  the  train  left  Los  Angeles  he 
aiuiounccd  lotid  and  clear  "who's  not  going 
get  off"!  On  arriving  at  Oakland  the  lady 
across  from  me  asked  him  to  carry  off  her 
bags.  He  told  her  she  could  carry  the  small 
one  her.^eif.  When  she  said  she  thought  that 
was  what  he  got  paid  for  he  made  the  re- 
mark that  now  the  taxpayers  were  running 
the  railroads  he  wasn't  too  sure  he  had  a 
job! 

I  realised  tiiis  is  a  long  envolved  letter  but 
I  feel  we  need  the  passenger  trains.  I've 
talked  to  many  who  want  them  back.  Free- 
ways and  au'os  are  a  rat  race  but  we  can 
do  without  Amtrak  as  It  is  now  that's  for 
.stire ! 

One  thing  more,  my  husband  worked  for 
•he  Santa  Fe  for  forty-seven  years.  He  put 
In  his  time  as  a  machinist,  then  fireman, 
then  engli^eer  whei  he  retired  in  1963  the 
Sani-a  Fe  presented  us  with  gold  engraved 
life  time  passes  In  leather  cases.  Now  'hey 
don't  mean  a  thing.  It  took  me  three  weeks 
and  four  letters  from  a  sarcastic  clerk  to 
get  a  rate  order  In  order  to  make  the  trip 
to  .\lhiiquerque  which  was  nearly  a  disaster 
and  certainly  didn't  do  my  disposition  any 


good  either.  I'd  broken  the  large  blood  ves- 
sel In  my  leg  so  was  hospitalized  for  three 
weeks  and  am  still  sitting  in  bed  wishing  I 
could  do  something  besides  write  letters. 

Just  one  more  thing.  You  might  wonder 
why  I  didiit  take  advantage  of  a  wheel  chair 
to  get  to  and  from  my  train  in  L.A.  Well,  if 
you'\e  never  seen  those  wheel  chairs  you'.e 
missed  one  of  the  antiques  of  the  century. 
I  may  be  old  and  I  certainly  was  lame  but 
not  dumb  enough  to  let  anybody  shove  me 
around  in  one  of  those  things. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  A.  Sutherland. 

Detroit,  Mich., 
January  28,  1972. 

Dear  Congressman  Kemp:  I'm  writing  to 
you  because  of  an  article  in  the  Locomotive 
Engineer  News. 

I  am  a  locomotive  engineer  presently  a 
ilremaa  on  the  Grand  Triuik  Western  R.R. 
Only  a  little  spoke  in  a  big  wheel,  5  years 
.seniority.  I  sttirted  as  a  switchman,  went  to 
braking  and  then  into  engine  service. 

But  I'm  not  just  writing  about  Amtrac, 
Ci.TW.R.R.  just  like  the  rest  wanted  to  rid 
passenger  service  and  then  came  Volpe  with 
the  axe  to  finish  the  job  for  the  G.T.W.  We 
have  3  commuter  trains  left  on  our  road, 
30  mi.  Pontiac  to  Detroit  but  that  will  be 
gone  soon.  Mr.  H.  Ford  bought  up  a  city 
yard  was  llie  la.st  stop  downtown  Detroit. 
We  lost  all  of  our  passenger  runs.  Port 
Huron  to  Chicago.  Detroit  to  Chicago,  De- 
troit to  Durand.  If  these  trains  were  rtm  on 
time,  proper  service,  warm  coaches,  cool  in 
summer,  they  could  make  money  but  the 
freight  must  go  through.  We  may  not  be  as 
fast  its  air  travel  but  v/e  do  run  In  all 
weather — clear  or  foul. 

The.se  carriers  in  the  U.S.  are  all  lookl.ig 
for  substitutes  but  I  for  one  don't  feel  I 
should  pay  taxe^  to  help  keep  my  job. 

To  many  men  in  Congress,  to  many  peo- 
ple ( the  public  I  don't  know  what  is  really 
like  to  t>e  .1.  railroader.  The  hazards,  the  en- 
joyment, the  low  pay. 

But  just  the  fact  your  a  railroader  gets 
into  your  blocd  and  don't  know  when  to 
quit. 

I  could  go  on  forever  about  the  Pros  and 
Cons. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  M.   Curran. 

PS.  Talk  to  the  men  on  the  ground,  the 
men  in  the  caboose,  the  head  end  men  engi- 
neers. These  are  the  men  that  work  these 
jobs.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  heat. 

Forget  the  olTicials  of  the  carriers.  75  :  of 
them  couldn't  tell  you  the  difference  be- 
tween a  switch  or  a  derail  and  the  $130,000 
dollar  a  year  man  the  official  he  should  know 
somc'thliig  and  prcxluce  more  than  callouses 
on  his  butt. 

Your  biggest  mistake  was  Railpa.x  and 
-Amtrac  money  could  have  gone  to  the  rail- 
roads, then  policed  to  see  why  passenger 
service  was  failing. 

If  railroads  in  other  parts  of  the  worid 
can  run  profitable  passenger  service  no  rea- 
.son  the  Lt.S.  can't. 

Olean,  N.Y., 
January  31.  1972 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp. 
Hoti.fe  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kemp:  I  am  writing  to  you  to- 
day to  Inform  you  that  I  am  in  full  accord 
for  your  program  of  study  Into  the  Amtrak 
policies  toward  better  operation  of  the  pas- 
senger operations.  I  am  a  retired  Locomotive 
Engineer  with  Twenty-eight  years  of  Service. 
Our  very  vital  means  of  Land  Transportation 
should  be  railroad  passenger  service.  It  is  a 
sad  day  when  we  don't  have  a  passenger  train 
in  this  area  especially  East  and  West. 
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I  must  draw  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
service  is  very  poor  on  some  of  these  runs  in 
passenger  service  and  should  be  improved.  I 
am  a  member  of  The  National  Association 
of  Railroad  Passengers  whose  every  effort  is 
to  retajn  the  Passenger  trains  in  this  wonder- 
ful country  of  ours. 

I  have  followed  your  efforts  since  you  took 
oflice  in  the  congress  and  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  your  results  to  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  Metrovich, 
President.   Division    35,   Brotherhood   of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

Bloomfield,  N.J., 

February  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Jack  Kemp. 
U.S.  Representative, 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
WiL-ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  April  21  of  last  year  you  and 
a  number  of  your  colleagues  in  the  Houce 
introduced  H.J.  Resolution  565  which  was 
ii. tended  to  provide  i.eeded  financial  and 
route  strength  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  (formerly  "Railpax").  An 
o.itstanding  feature  of  that  resolution,  I 
feel,  was  the  provision  for  allowing  states  to 
institute  extra  service  if  they  agree  to  pro- 
vide '3  of  any  operating  deficit.  Given  the 
financial  postion  of  most  states  today,  the 
present  2.3  requirement  is  oppressive. 

It  Is  my  request  that  you  seek  expedited 
action  on  this  resolution.  Given  the  favored 
treatment  of  road  builders  and  airlines,  the 
money  to  be  appropriated  in  your  resolution 
is  the  least  Congress  could  supply  to  Am- 
trak. I  fear  however,  that  Rep.  Harley  Stag- 
gers. Chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
is  less  than  enthusiastic  about  Amtrak  and 
would  not  mourn  its  demise.  Although  he  has 
made  public  statements  supporting  the 
agency,  his  real  actions  are  unimpressive. 
Coincidentally  or  otherwise,  since  Amtrak 
instituted  rail  service  to  West  Virginia  his 
criticism  has  faded  in  much  the  same  way 
patronage  on  that  line  has  faded. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  file  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  H.J. 
Res.  565  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 
I  feel  that  the  Senate  would  support  the 
mecxsure  with  little  amendments  and  the 
House  may  do  likewise.  Since  you  are  in  a 
favorable  position  to  sense  Hoiise  sentiment 
on  this  matter  I  would  hope  that  you  give 
it  some  consideration.  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  hearing  your  reaction  to  the  fil- 
ing of  a  discharge  petition. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.    James    Bon  dank. 

Teacher,  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  feel  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  gentleman  fi-om  New 
York  and  for  the  amendment  which  he 
h-is  offered.  All  of  us  on  the  committee, 
I  think  you  will  see  from  the  debate  to- 
day, have  found  ourselves  between  the 
rock  and  the  hard  place  on  what  to  do 
with  passenger  service.  We  debated  spe- 
cifically the  problems  of  going  through 
t!ie  Cleveland  area  witli  members  of 
Amtrak  when  they  came  before  the  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  problems  we  had  at 
tliat  time  wa-s  that  we  found  the  average 
ridership  in  that  particular  segment,  as 
I  remember.  wa.s  32  riders  a  day,  and 
the  deficit  was  $3.2  million  a  year. 

The  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on 


many  of  the  reasons  why  that  occurred: 
The  fact  that  Lire  big  terminal  is  still 
there.  These  terminals  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  because  their  costs  run  up  losses 
in  an  incredible  ia.shion.  I  refer  the  gen- 
tleman, so  we  can  get  it  in  greater  de- 
tail, to  page  521  of  the  committee  re- 
ports and  he  will  see  an  analysis  01  the 
losses  on  each  of  tlie  trains— Bullalo, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Chicago — each  one  of  these. 

We  have  gene  through  and  ujialyztd 
every  train  that  is  being  rmi  by  Amtrak. 
and  we  know  that  in  the  United  States 
a  I  the  present  time  very  lew  are  opei- 
ating  at  a  profit. 

The  reason  the  committee  lias  come 
forth  wiih  this  proposal  is  to  give  us  an 
oppoitunuy  imtil  July  i,  1973,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  will  be  any 
I^a.ssenger  trains  at  all,  and  if  theie  are 
to  be  any,  where  they  will  run.  I  also 
think  that  Congress  will  have  a  complete 
picture  of  whether  or  not  it  will  have  to 
subsidize  some  traffic.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  ilie  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  put  it  verv  well 
when  he  said  that  we  are  trying  to  de- 
termine and  to  give  it  time  to  see  what 
the  traffic  of  the  United  States  should 
be.  We  do  not  want  a  nationalized  svs- 
tem. 

I  think  we  must  put  this  in  the  con- 
text that  we  started  with  500  passenger 
trains  les6  than  5  years  ago.  We  are  now 
operating  only  181.  and  these  ha^e 
caused  a  deficit,  as  ycu  have  heard  Mem- 
bers here  explaining.  So  what  we  are 
tiwing  to  decide  i.s  uhere  we  need  them, 
what  we  need,  and  how  we  will  need 
them. 

That  segment  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned may  vci'y  well  come  out  as  be;n- 
a  segment  we  v.-ant  to  maintnin.  The 
question  has  been  a,sked,  and  I  will  an- 
swer it:  Why  have  we  made  this  efroif 
We  have  tried  to  maintain  a  ckc'.etal  r.-.:! 
transportation  system  in  the  United 
States  for  th?  future  decades  of  this 
country.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  the  cost 
of  trying  to  buy  back  the  riyht-of-way 
on  which  we  would  operate  ii-ains  be- 
tvv-een  key  points  v,ou!d  be  .so  great  that 
nobody  at  any  time  in  the  United  Sti.te.s 
could  buy  it.  I  w.U  refer  the  gentleman 
to  the  report.  We  have  asked  and  have 
.-iecific  information  about  v,-licre  they 
are  going  to  put  on  train.-^  or  where  are 
the  new  cars  they  bought,  the  new  loco- 
motives they  bought,  but  also  we  have 
to  maintain  at  le.ist  the  interval  .>ystom 
first,  that  is,  bctv.-een  the  key  poin'ts.  To 
rebuild  the  right-of-way  between  New 
York  and  Wasliington,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, would  cost  between  SI  million  and 
$4  billion,  so  we  are  trying  t^  hold  that. 

The  rea.son  we  did  not  hold  this  par- 
ticular se:ment,  as  Amtrak  explained, 
was  that  we  kept  the  route  from  north- 
ern New  York  mtc  Chicago  over  one  .-ieg- 
ment.  They  could  not  ran  both  cf  them 
and  justify  the  losses  they  would  have  fo 
pay.  It  was  .just  that.  It  was  based  on 
ridership  and  the  equipment  they  had 
available.  There  was  no  attempt  to  base 
it  on  anything  else. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  tiling  that  bothers  me  is  that  this 
Putsburgh-Ciiicago  segment — and  I 
wouid  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong— has  three  routes,  this  Pittsburgh 
to  Chicago  route.  I  still  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  leaving  upstate  New  York 
totally  out  of  the  basic  system  west  to 
Chicago  is  an  uncon.-cionable  policy  in 
view  of  the  number  of  people.  De.>pite  the 
fact  that  there  was  low  ridersliip.  I  would 
also  submit  the  fact  that  the  National 
Association  of  Rail  Pa.ssengers  has  con- 
sistently told  me  and  made  it  quite  clear 
to  the  gentleman  or  anyone  else  willmg 
to  listen  that  the  attempts  to  upgrade 
service  to  Chicago  through  Buffalo  were 
absolutely  pitiful  and  rather  discouraged 
ridership  than  encouraged  it. 

The  chairman  says — and  I  agree  with 
iiim— that  this  is  for  the  future  and  not 
for  1972  or  1973.  My  interest  is  for  the 
1980's  when  the  demands  on  our  rail  sys- 
tem will  be  so  great.  I  ask  if  we  are  try- 
ing 10  experiment  and  give  it  a  chance, 
and  I  suggest  I  do  not  think  our  system' 
for  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Michigan  was 
given  a  chance. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
su  iport  of  the  amendment  offered  by  mv 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Kempi.  Railroading  has  played  a 
signifuant  role  in  my  life  with  several 
members  of  my  family  giving  over  100 
,\ears  of  service  to  the  old  New  York 
Central  System.  I  have  often  reflected 
m  recent  yeirs  about  their  reaction  to 
the  state  of  railroads  in  America  today 
On  October  30,  1970,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passen,uer  Corp..  known  as  Am- 
trak. Amidst  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
about  the  improvements  which  Amtrak 
would  provide,  a  temporary  additional 
route  through  the  upstate  New  York  area 
was  authorized.  The  participation  of  New 
York  State  was  required  under  the  legis- 
lation, since  the  route  was  not  part  of  the 
original  basic  system  of  Amtrak. 

That  trial  run  was  halted  in  Januarv 
when  New  York  was  unable,  because  of 
Us  well  known  financial  plight,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  underwriting  of  the  loss 
incurred  by  Amtrak  to  cover  the  upsUte 
cities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Utica,  and  Albany. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kemp 
addresses  itself  to  the  immediate  jirob- 
lem  New  York  residents  face  as  well  as 
the  long  run  potential  for  Amtrak  in  th" 
upstate  area. 

Including  the  upstate  cities  in  the  basu- 
system  is  essential  if  Amtrak  is  to  emerge 
as  a  Viable  alternative  to  existing  forms 
of  transportation.  There  has  not  been 
enough  time  for  the  new  direction  of  the 
rail  system  to  take  hold  of  the  American 
i;eaple.  But  the  interest,  and  desire  to 
see  a  workable  system  implemented  is 
there. 

In  the  February  8.  1972.  edition  of  the 
Syr.icu^e  Post-Standard,  the  mornmg 
daily  based  in  Onondaga  County  in  mv 
congressional  district,  the  impact  of  the 
Amtrak  decision  to  terminate  the  upstate 
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from  New  York  City  to  Chicago  was 
disdussed. 
Ipe  editorial  read  in  pan: 
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Amtrak  is  to  live  up  to  its  name  as 
National  Passenger  Service  Corp  .  its 
c  system  must  be  oriented  to  the  re- 
ements  of  meeting   the   transporta- 
needs  of  all  segments  of  the  Nation 
10  million  people  who  do  not  reside 
;Jew  York  City  will  benefit  from  in- 
ng  this  route  in  the  Amtrak  basic 
I  em.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
for  the  amendment  offered   by 
Kemp.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
jort  the  main  appropriation  if  a  ma- 
segment  of  New  York  State  is  cut 

the  system, 
r.  STAGGERS   Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
dpposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  so 
uctantly,  and  I  am  not  eoint:  to  take  5 
liutes. 
should  like  to  say  I  commend   tlie 
from  New  York  iMr.  Kemp  > 
tiis  interest  in  this  program.  I  might 
that  he  appeared  before  the  commit- 
and  he  gave  a  very  articulate,  well- 
and  intelligent  presentation  to 
committee  as  to  why   these  things 
ild  be  done.  I  commend  him  for  that, 
.use  he  is  certainly  trying  to  take  care 
IS  section  of  the  State  and  of  his  peo- 
but  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  am 
to  the  amendment  for  many  rea- 
though  I  am  not  going  into  all  of 
now. 

I  stated  previously  to  the  gentleman 

Connecticut.  Congress  is  not  in  the 

ness  of  setting  schedules  or  routes. 

had  to  leave  that  up  to  the  Secretaiy 

Jransportation,  as  to  the  end  points 

■  we  had  to  leave  it  to  the  corporation 

ly  how  to  get  from  one  end  point  to 

jther. 

is   action   would   be  unwise.   There 

t  be  a  time  in  the  future  when  the 

eman's  proposition  will  be  more  ap- 

riate    A  couple  of  years  from  now. 

er  down  the  road,  when  they  begin 

ke  progress,  there  might  be  a  time 

we  can  say,  "All  right,  you  have 

pand.  take  in  more  people,  and  give 

.service."  But  I  believe  that  now. 

they  are  stioiggling  and  are  in  the 

IS  a  wrong  time  to  add  to  their  losses. 

e  are  trying  to  build  a  foundation 

which  to  build  some  service  As  the 

eman  from  Iowa  said,  it  could  be  a 

t  adventure  in  the  future    We  be- 

'  it  will  be.   We  have  to  build   the 

ion  first,  before  the  other  stories, 

want  to  build  that  foundation  and 

it  going.  After  that  there  might  be 

oper  time  to  consider  the   amend- 

t  of  the  gentleman.  I  do  commend 

for  his  efforts 

SPRINGER   Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 

opposition  to  the  amendment. 

"know    how    diligently    the    distin- 

s^ed  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
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Buffalo  has  worked  in  behalf  of  getting 
railroad  service  m  his  area.  I  believe  he 
ha.s  contacted  almost  everybody  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  assume  he  has 
also  contacted  those  on  the  other  side 
with  reference  to  this  amendment.  He 
has  explained  it  in  great  detail,  and  has 
shown  thoroughness  and  investigation 
of  the  entire  problem  of  upper  and  west- 
ern New  York, 

In  fact,  we  have  not  had  anyone 
aupear  before  our  committee  who  has 
come  near  making  the  case  the  gentle- 
man from  Buffalo  has.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  diligence  he  has  shown 
on  behalf  of  western  New  York  and  on 
behalf  of  his  own  city,  where  he  lives. 
That  is  to  be  commended. 

However.  I  do  believe  it  important  that 
we  not  add  to  the  system  at  this  time.  If 
we  do,  there  are  others.  I  know,  who  will 
come  to  me.  who  are  m  similar  situations 
to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  whose  situations  are  about  as  com- 
mendable as  tiiat  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York 

We  have  made  detailed  studies.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  has 
advised  me  on  this  particular  case  that 
It  would  not  be  one  they  could  engage 
;n  with  any  expectation  of  profitability 
at  this  time. 

I  do  think  thai  this  is  one  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  ou,ght  to 
have  under  continued  study,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  for  the  present,  but  I  also 
recommend  that  we  do  not  add  anytliing 
to  It  by  fiat  of  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
use  all  of  my  time  I  have  abstained  from 
speaking  from  the  well  of  the  House  dur- 
ing this  session  unless  I  felt  there  w'as 
something  worthwhile  to  say.  I  think  I 
have  something  worthwhile  to  say  now. 

We  are  told— time  and  time  again  by 
the  eminent  chairman — and  I  have  pro- 
found respect  for  the  chairman  of  tliis 
committee  and  his  good  coworkers  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees — 
that  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  sched- 
uling routes  here.  In  between  my  term 
in  the  89th  Cont^ress  and  this  one.  you 
-entlemen  said  we  were  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  promulgating  laws  dealing  with 
health  and  safety  of  our  taxpayers.  So 
Congress  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  right  to  promulgate  rules  and 
re,gulations  dealing  with  safe  premises 
and  we  delegated  our  right  to  make  law 
m  that  respect.  As  you  can  .see,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  is  the  biggest  mess  in  America 
today. 

When  it  comes  to  antitrust  laws,  to 
the  Clayton  and  the  Sherman  Acts,  the 
violation  of  which  goes  to  the  guts  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  we  said  that  we 
must  not  invoke  the  specific  cases  of 
those  who  violate  those  laws  today,  so 
we  delegated  that  right  to  pas.s  laws  to 
someone  else.  We  see  results  in  the  head- 
lines daily. 

What  are  we  doing  in  the  Congress  to- 
day other  than  the  theatrics,  ceremony 
and   the   ritual   attached   to  this  work? 


When  do  we  stop  passing  the  buck'  We 
have  done  this  with  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  with  antitrust  legislation, 
and  with  occupational  health  and  safety 
legislation,  and  here  we  are  doing  it 
again  with  Amtrak, 

I  at  one  time  encouraged  the  Railpax 
deal,  even  though  it  ignored  the  exist- 
ence of  tlie  State  of  Wyoming  and  of  480 
miles  of  railroad  that  bridged  the  Na- 
tion from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Oceans  which  pass  through  Wyoming. 

Yet  we  did  not  get  Amtrak  in  our  area. 
In  the  last  days  of  negotiations  we  fi- 
nally did  get  something  there  by  default. 
I  am  further  disposed  against  this 
measure  because  Amtrak  has  quite  clear- 
ly been  a  disappointment.  It  is  now  pay- 
ing out  $2  for  every  $1  it  takes  in,  and  for 
many  areas  of  the  Nation,  it  is  not  func- 
tioning at  all.  I  have  very  little  hope  that 
Wyoming  will  be  served  after  this  year 
and  so  I  am  asked  to  continue  an  experi- 
ment which  already  promises  to  exclude 
every  single  one  of  my  constituents. 

Its  passing  is  to  be  regretted,  even  by 
those  who  were  as  much  inconvenienced 
by  Amtrak  as  they  were  served,  I  recall 
hearing  Mrs,  Fi-an  Connor,  of  Rawlins, 
Wyo.,  relate  to  me  the  ordeal  of  taking 
an  Amtrak  train  across  southern 
Wyoming  and  being  sidetracked  in  the 
dead  of  winter  for  8  hours,  while  the 
freight  rolled  by.  The  best  of  service  for 
steel  and  cattle,  while  the  passengers  bide 
their  time. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  today  an 
amendment  insuring  the  inclusion  of 
Wyoming  in  future  routing,  but  I  can 
see  by  the  course  of  amendments  that 
this  would  be  a  futile  gesture.  We  are 
not  routing  here,  we  are  only  paying  the 
bills,  and  not  getting  much  of  a  return  in 
the  bargain. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I 
cannot  see  where  additional  appropria- 
tions will  satisfy  any  of  the  objectives 
Congress  so  earnestly  sought:  we  will 
not  have  a  truly  national  rail  passenger 
system  and  it  most  definitely  will  not  be 
self-supporting.  To  pour  good  money 
after  bad  makes  no  sense — and  reminds 
me  of  Winston  Churchill's  comment  on 
the  defection  of  a  colleague.  He  said  it 
was  the  only  instance  in  history  when  a 
rat  swam  toward  a  sinking  ship.  If  we 
keep  investing  in  Amtrak,  we  may  well 
see  the  ship  sink  anyway. 

Again  let  me  say  to  you.  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, do  any  of  you  get  mail  out  of 
Amtrak  downtown?  Well,  1  do  not.  I  get 
treated  with  rudeness,  and  discourtesy 
when  I  contact  them  as  if  they  say,  'Tt 
IS  none  of  your  business,  Mr,  Elected 
Official." 

Shall  we  let  these  people  go  without 
their  routes  and  shall  we  let  Wyoming  be 
omitted  again?  This  is  what  we  do  year 
after  year  in  .session  after  session  and 
Congress  after  Congress.  It  is  little  won- 
der people  have  lost  faith  in  the  parlia- 
mentary processes.  Think  about  it.  my 
colleagues. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Kemp  I . 
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The  amendment  w'as  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    TIERNAN 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tiernan:  Page 
11,  after  line  25.  insert  the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  9.  Title  VI  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
Sec.  603.  GuARA.NjTEEs  for  Loans  for  Ur- 
ban Corridor  Improvements. 
'•(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
guarantee  any  lender  against  loss  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  securities,  obligations,  or 
loans  (including  refinancings  thereof)  is- 
sued to  finance  the  development,  improve- 
ment, and  construction  by  the  Corporation 
I  f  rights-of-way,  terminals,  and  vehicles  to 
be  used  for  intercity  transportation  along 
fixed  guideways  within  urban  corridors  of 
the  United  States.  The  maturity  date  of  such 
securities,  obligations,  or  loans,  including  all 
e.xtenslons  and  renewals  thereof,  shall  not  be 
later  than  twenty  years  from  their  date  of 
issuance. 

'•(b)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  which  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
m.^y  not  exceed  $500,000,000.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  end  collect  a  reasonable  an- 
nual guarantee  fee. 

"(c)  All  guarantees  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  constitute 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merlca. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  amounts,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  as  are  neces- 
siiry  to  discharge  all  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'ur- 
ban corridor'  means  a  densely  populated  area 
containing  a  series  of  two  or  more  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  not  more  than 
500  miles  apart  connected  by  major  routes 
of  ground  passenger  transportation.". 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment — which  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr,  Rodney  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Rees,  and  Mr.  Hal- 
pern — would  provide  $500  million  in  loan 
guarantees  for  improvements  in  the  Na- 
tion's urban  corridors.  The  moneys  are 
designated  for  improvements  of  rights 
of  ways,  terminals,  and  vehicles. 

The  need  to  designate  funds  specifi- 
cally for  capital  improvements  has  been 
noted  by  the  full  committee,  in  that  H  R. 
11417  does  specify  that  $147.5  million 
will  be  used  for  these  capital  expendi- 
tures. This  figure,  however,  is  tragically 
inadequate.  Let  me  quote  to  you  from  a 
letter  I  received  in  October  from  the 
vice  president  of  GoveiTiment  affairs  of 
Amtrak: 

Amtrak's  equipment  program  is  of  para- 
mount Importance  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  U.S.  intercity  passenger  service  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  $147.5  million  through 
June  30,  1973.  These  expenditures  are  ex- 
pected to  total  $64,1  million  In  FY  1972  plus 
$83  4  million  in  FY  73  and  will  be  primarily 
devoted  to  the  purchase  and  modernization 
of  our  passenger  fleet.  Additional  expendi- 
tures of  the  saine  character  will  be  required 
in  succeeding  years."    (Emphasis  added) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  if  we  do  not 
want  to  subsidize  Amtrak  forever,   we 


must  provide  them  with  adequate  funds 
now.  I  fear  that  $147  milhon  or  even 
$170  million  is  sufficient  only  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  for  the  present  level  of 
passenger  service. 

Let  me  also  note  that  this  letter  men- 
tions only  vehicles,  and  does  not  touch 
on  the  vital  question  of  roadbed  and 
terminal  improvements. 

My  amendment  would  not  only  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  loan  guarantees,  but 
would  specify  that  the  funds  would  be 
used  in  urban  corridors  only.  This  is 
where  the  money  can  be  made  and  where 
the  Government  can  get  its  money  back. 
I  quote  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Volpe  in  his  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee: 

On  the  East  Coast,  of  course,  (the  route » 
does  traverse  primarily  very  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  and.  frankly,  those  are  the  area.s 
that  are  going  to  have  to  produce  the  cash 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  break-even  propo- 
sition. 

The  1968  DOT  Corridor  Ta.sk  Force 
report  stated  that  76,5  percent  of  the 
urbanized  population  and  11.3  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  this  Nation  is  located 
in  the  set  of  15  urban  corridors  as  iden- 
tified by  the  Department  The  report  al.so 
said  that  67  percent  of  all  passenger 
travel  occurs  between  distances  of  50  and 
449  miles. 

I  am  not  here  .seeking  an  end  to  long- 
distance trains,  but  rather  am  recogniz- 
in.a  that  only  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  building  up  rail  service  withm  our 
urban  corridors  will  we  be  able  to  save 
train  service  outside  of  these  corridors. 
The  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Passengers  put 
it  this  way  in  a  letter  I  received  this 
week : 

While  we  believe  that  Amtrak  should  con- 
tinue to  operate  a  limited  number  of  long 
distance  trains,  primarily  for  tourists  and 
vacationers,  we  concur  with  your  position 
that  urban  corridor  service  should  be  sepa- 
rately funded.  .  .  .  High  speed  rail  service  does 
not  come  cheap,  but  the  cost  of  providing  it 
will  be  quite  moderate  compared  to  the  total 
cost  of  exclusive  reliance  on  other  modes. 

Finally,  let  me  address  my.self  to  the 
use  of  loan  guarantees.  The  administra- 
tion itself,  through  the  DOT  Northeast 
Corridor  Report  of  1971.  recommended 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  because  they 
believed  that  sufficirnt  revenues  would 
be  generated  to  pay  off  the  cost  of  the 
needed  improvements.  Let  me  quote  a 
.small  portion  of  this  report: 

The  impetus  must  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Because  the  project  is  ex- 
pected to  be  profitable,  an  outright  gran; 
is  unnecessary.  Federal  stipport  could  take 
the  form  of  a  direct  loan,  guaranteed  bonds 
or  some  similar  arrangement. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  placed 
Amtrak  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
having  been  authorized  to  do  a  job  and 
then  denied  sufficient  funds  to  complete 
it.  The  adoption  of  my  amendment 
would  be  an  important  step  in  correcting 
this  problem  and  in  giving  rail  passen- 
ger service  a  real  chance  to  succeed  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 


do  so  very  reluctantly  because  I  recog- 
nize that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  Mr,  Tiernan  '  is  mdeed  a  very 
valuable  member  of  the  committ-ee  and 
not  only  for  that  reason,  but  also  be- 
cause there  is  some  merit  to  what  the 
gentleman  says.  But  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  proper  time  and  place  to  put 
this  into  the  bill  before  us.  because  we 
are  trying  to  save  and  strengthen  a  foun- 
dation, a  base  upon  which  to  buiid  We 
have  passed  the  Hi-Speed  Transporu- 
tion  bill  under  which  we  will  experiment 
with  different  kinds  of  rapid  transit.  We 
hope  that  .soon  they  will  have  perfected 
the  air-cuslnoned  vehicle  which  will  be 
able  to  run  at  higher  speeds  and  with 
greater  .safety.  But  until  the  time  that  is 
perfected  we  cannot  change  the  present 
process. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  I  .said  a  while 
ago.  this  bill  is  designed  to  build  the 
foundation  for  a  really  good  transporta- 
tion system  in  America,  and  we  cannot 
build  any  of  the  higher  speed  trains  im- 
til  we  get  the  foundation  built,  and  we 
camiot  move  too  rapidly  until  we  know 
where,  how.  and  what  we  are  doing. 

So  I  think  it  is  wrong  now  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr,  STAGGEHS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island, 

Mr,  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  yielding  to  me  But  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  chairman  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  te.'-timony  before  our 
subcommittee  indicated  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  decrease  the  time  lapse  on  these 
high-speed  trains  we  must  improve  the 
roadbeds  You  can  oroduce  the  most 
modern  equipment  imaginable,  but  it  will 
still  be  limited  in  its  spee>d  by  the  road- 
bed on  which  it  has  to  travel  We  have 
experienced  this  situation  with  the  turbo- 
train,  and  I  think  the  rhairman  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  time  of  the  rim 
of  the  tui bo-train  on  a  .specific  route  will 
be  limited  by  the  roadbed  on  that  route. 
But  this  amendment  would  provide  for 
AmtraK  to  go  ahead  and  borrow  money, 
and  the  Government  would  guarantee 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  As  you  know, 
we  have  that  kind  of  authorization  lor 
other  private  railroads,  and  yet  here  Is 
a  group  that  we.  the  Congress,  formed  to 
take  over  the  passenger  service,  and  have 
an  investment  in.  and  as  the  Northeast 
Corridor  studies  have  ,^own.  wTth  an  in- 
vestment of  $36  million  of  improvement 
that  37  minutes  could  be  eliminated  on 
the   run   from   Boston   to   New   York. 

I  think  this  would  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  number  of  i^eople  who 
would  use  the  train,  for  example,  from 
Boston  to  New  York  alone,  and  that 
stretch  right  now  is  the  only  area  on  the 
Amtrak  system  that  is  operating  in  the 
black. 

So  I  tliink— although  I  reahze  that  our 
distinguished  Cliaiiman  dws  not  like 
to  have  amendments  adopted  on  the 
floor — but  I  did  have  this  amrndment  be- 
fore the  committee  m  the  form  of  a  half- 
billion  dollars  in  the  loan,  and  a  guaran- 
tee of  $1   billion,  and  I  have  cut  that 
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n  to  merely  half  a  billion  dollars  on 
loan  guarantee.  There  is  no  money  m 
is  authorization  except  if  there  is  a 
fault  on  the  gua;'antee.  We  nov;  have 
sihiilar  legislation  that  provides  for  guar- 
iiteeing  loans  to  private  corporatioris. 
it  seems  to  me  chat  we  can  do  the  same 
n?  for  the  corporation  that  we  set  up 
run  the  passenger  service.  And  if,  m 
the  chairman  has  difficulty  m  ac- 
cepting  the  amendment   today,   then   I 
trongly   uree   that  it   be  considered  as 
as  possible,  because  we  arc  going  to 
back  here  every  year  from  now  on  au- 
additional  fund.s   in  order  to 
passenger  train  .service  in  this  coun- 
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Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
(iman's  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
leman  from  West  Vireinia  has  ex- 
ired. 

The  Committee  will  ri.'^e  informally  in 
!ier  that  the  House  may  receive  a  mes- 
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The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  Chair. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
nes.sage. 


PURTKER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

\  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 

Arrington,   one   of   its   clerks,    an- 

ced    that    the   Senate   had    pas-ed 

:hout  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 

?  House  of  the  following  title : 

J.    Res.    1097.    Joint    resolution    making 

certain   urgent  supplemental  appropriations 

fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  m.essage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  dif agreeing 
vo  es  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend - 
m*  nts  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H.R. 
12:iI0)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a 
teiaporary  increa--e  in  the  public  debt 
limit." 


^VIEW  AND  REFUNDING  OF  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 

The  Committee  lesumed  its  sitting 
:^Ir.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  apposition  to  i  he  amendment. 

i^Ir.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  we  are  trying  to  keeiD  this 
thing  within  some  reasonable  limit>. 

'The  discu.ssion  in  committee  about 
ho  V  much  money  we  are  going  to  spend 
wa;  quite  exhaustive  and  we  have  come 
he:e  to  you  with  what  we  think  is  an 
adi  actuate  sum.  but  certainly  no  more 
thi  ,n  an  adequate  sum. 
We  believe  that  until  July  1,  1973.  we 
i;ht  to  be  as  economical  on  this  as 
possibly  can  be.  To  just  add  another 
( 0  million  in  guaranteed  loans,  which 
the  way  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment — if  that  is  true,  in  my  es- 
tirr  ation  that  much  money  can  be 'used 
by  the  corporation  in  strictly  urban  cor- 
rid  )rs, 

I;  is  not  necessarily  with  reference  to 
urt  an  corridors.  Although  we  are  trying 
to  mprove  that  in  a  great  part  of  the 
coi^  ntry. 

Jlay  I  say.  the  gentleman  comes  very 


close  to  mass  transit.  As  I  understand, 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  in  th°  upgrading 
of  the  corridors  in  urban  areas.  Thi.s  may 
not  be  called  maso  transit,  but  I  think 
that  is  what  he  is  attempting  to  do. 
Let  us  just  take  the  corndor  from  here 
to  New  York  as  an  example.  I  think  the 
gentleman  certainly  knows  of  no  reason 
to  upgrade  the  area  between  here  and. 
let  us  .say.  New  York  unless  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  serve  the  urban  areas  that 
are  along  there.  That  is  something  we 
do  not  v.ant  to  do.  We  do  not  want  any 
more  stops  between  here  and  New  York 
because  the  success  of  the  Metroliner  has 
been  the  quickness  with  which  you  can 
get  to  New^  York.  If  there  ha.s  been  any 
success,  it  has  been  that  one  thing. 

To  add  another  $500  million  when  we 
have  been  pretty  economical,  I  think  in 
this  bill. 

I  commend  the  gentleman.  I  know 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  As  he  says,  the 
corridor  in  which  he  happens  to  live  is 
one  of  the  few  really  profitable  areas. 
It  IS  for  that  reason  I  can  understand 
why  he  presents  the  amendment.  But  I 
do  not  believe  it  ought  to  zo  into  that 
at  this  time,  I  think  this  time  next  year 
might  be  better.  Nobody  has  said  that 
they  had  any  real  knowledge  about  this 
until  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  we 
ought  to  leave  it  until  July  1.  1973. 

Mr,  Chairman,  for  that  reason,  I  op- 
po.^e  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

>.Tr.  TIERNAN.  The  whole  legislation 
mat  we  are  acting  on  here  today  is  a 
continuation  of  the  railroad  passenger 
service  that  we  adopted  initially,  and 
that  I'l.  based  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  of  1963.  In  that 
study  the  requirements  are  set  forth 
and  the  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
or-sinal  act  clearly  indicates  that  you  are 
not  L'oing  to  be  able  to  make  these  viable 
lines  not  just  in  the  northeast  area  but 
a!<o  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  country  until  we  improve  the  rail- 
road beds  for  high-speed  passenger  serv- 
ice up  to  500  miles. 

The  railroad  companies  are  not  in- 
terested in  improving  the  railroad  beds 
be.-ause  they  do  not  need  to  improve 
them  for  frei-^ht  service.  So  here  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  it  if  we  are  going  to 
have  viable  passenger  service  and  this 
Congress  is  coing  to  have  to  do  that 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  real  re- 
sult we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  this  bill 
this  year  is  the  improvement  of  eq-iip- 
ment  and  these  1,200  cars  for  modernized 
travel.  We  are  concentrating  on  almost 
three-quarter.^  of  the  money  in  this  bill 
to  upgrade  the  equipment. 

We  think  we  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  this.  I  think  we  are  establishing 
the  right  priority  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is  seri- 
ous about  his  amendment  which  would 


call  for  another  $500  million— a  half 
Lillion  dollars  more  that  will  be  tossed 
down  the  drain  on  this  noble  experiment. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  expects  to  get  the 
money.  The  debt-ceiling-increase  bill  was 
messaged  back  to  the  House  a  few  min- 
utes ago  and,  evidently,  is  on  its  way  to 
the  White  House.  This  bill  and  this 
amendment  can  only  do  one  thing  and 
that  is  to  further  boost  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  would  pay  its 
debt  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  my 
imderstanding— and  I  am  recalling  this 
from  memory,  and  I  will  correct  the 
Record  if  I  am  not  precisely  right— that 
in  1837  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  along 
with  several  other  States,  got  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  they  have  not  paid  a  dime  on 
the  principal  or  interest  on  that  money. 
Now  these  States  are  asking  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  forget  and  for- 
give those  loans  they  got  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1837. 

If  you  in  Rhode  Island  would  pay  your 
debts  we  might  help  you  with  some  of 
your  problems. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

xMr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  accurate  or  not.  but  if  it  is.  I  am 
pleased  that  you  have  enlightened  me 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  owes  to  the  Federal  Government 
some  money  that  it  borrowed  in  1837.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  guarantee 
the  repayment  of  that  by  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  unless  we  get  substantially 
more  money  than  what  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill  now  indicates.  But  this 
amendment  of  mine  would  provide  for 
the  corporation  to  borrow  the  money 
with  the  Government  guaranteeing  re- 
payment. We  are  doing  that  right  now 
for  private  railroad  corporations  to  go 
out  and  borrow  money  to  keep  railroad 
companies  operating.  We  have  not 
seemed  to  be  too  reluctant  to  do  that  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me 
interrupt  at  that  point.  When  you  say 
"we,"  you  are  talking  about  somebody 
else.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  presently 
addressing  the  House  was  not  a  party  to 
that  deal.  So  "we"  did  not  do  these 
things. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  borrowing  of  the 
money  in  1837  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land either,  but 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be,  but  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  has  an  obligation 
to  pay  its  debts.  A  bill  relating  to  that 
subject  is  pending  now.  I  suggest  the 
gentleman  look  it  up  and  see  how  much 
is  owed. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  am  going  to  look  up 
Iowa.  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Please  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KEMP 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kemp:  Page  6. 
immediately  after  line  14,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
403(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  (45  U.S.C.  563(c))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  reasonable  portion  of  such  losses,  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $5,000,000  annually,  to 
be  assumed  by  the  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  shall  be  33 '3  per  centum  of  the  solely 
related  costs  and  associated  capital  costs.  In- 
cluding Interest  on  passenger  equipment,  less 
revenues  attributable  to,  such  service,  and 
the  reasonable  jxirtlon  of  any  such  losses  In 
excess  of  $5,000,000  annually  to  be  so  a.s- 
siimed  shall  be  ee^i  per  centum  thereof.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  404(b) 
(4)  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C.  564(b)(4))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
the  reasonable  portion  cf  such  losses,  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $5,000,000  annually, 
to  be  assumed  by  the  State,  regional,  or  lo- 
cal agency  shall  be  33 '3  per  centum  of  the 
solely  related  costs  and  associated  capital 
costs,  including  interest  on  passenger  equip- 
ment, less  revenues  attributable  to,  such 
service,  and  the  reasonable  portion  of  such 
losses  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  annually  to  be 
so  assumed  shall  be  66-.'.,  per  centum  there- 
of.". 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr,  KEMP  (during  the  reading  1.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized, 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  the  5  minutes  allotted  to  me  to 
explain  it.  It  would  provide  a  stimulus 
to  bring  feeder  lines  into  the  basic  sys- 
tem, and  we  would  reduce,  under  section 
403(c),  the  obligation  to  make  up  the 
two-thirds  operating  deficit.  This  would 
be  reduced  from  two-thirds  for  States 
down  to  one-third  in  order  to  stim/j  ate 
the  States  in  order,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, to  bring  more  feeder  lines  into  'he 
system  at  their  own  expense,  I  think  ,),is 
would  add  an  impetus  to  this  program 
and  would  be  helpful  to  the  overall  basic 
system.  It  would  certainly  be  a  positive 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise, 
as  I  said  before,  reluctantly  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  subject  was 
considered  in  the  committee.  We  dis- 
cussed what  the  share  should  be, 
whether  it  should  be  50  percent.  66%, 
75  percent,  or  what  it  should  be,  and 
6623  liercent  was  arrived  at.  So  I  think 
until  there  is  further  consideration  by 


the  committee,  the  percentage  should 
remain  at  that  point.  The  next  time  we 
consider  the  bill,  the  matter  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee will  discuss  it  and  get  competent 
opinion  from  all  sides  as  to  what  the 
proportionate  share  should  be.  So,  as  I 
have  said,  I  reluctantly  oppose  the 
amendment,  at  this  time.  The  propor- 
tion set  by  the  committee  should  not  be 
changed. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES,  Mr,  Chairman,  suppose 
the  hV\  is  pa.ssed  and  the  funds  are  made 
available  to  Amtrak,  then,  over  the 
course  of  the  operations  by  the  corjiora- 
tion  the  losses  continue  and  the  funds 
are  dissipated  both  with  respect  to  the 
grants  and  the  loans  which  would  be  the 
subject  of  Government  guarantees. 

Will  the  gentleman's  committee  be 
coming  to  this  Hou.se  for  additional 
funds  at  that  time?  What  alternative  is 
there?  Will  we  be  turning  the  roads  back 
to  the  constituent  railroads  for 
operation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  gentleman.  In  all  probability  they 
will  have  to  come  back.  I  have  never  .said 
they  VNOuld  not  have  to  come  back. 
According  to  the  competent  men  who 
are  in  charge  of  it,  they  feel  it  should 
be  in  the  black  by  1975,  and  they  feel 
they  are  reducing  the  amount  each  year 
of  what  their  losses  will  be.  They  had  to 
start  from  scratch  with  the  roadbeds 
and  cars  and  engines  that  were  all  run 
down.  They  really  had  to  make  a  greater 
expenditure  to  start  with  than  they 
thought  would  be  required.  They  have 
found  out  they  will  have  to  make  still 
further  investments  to  have  a  railroad 
people  will  travel  on.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  $170  million. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  what  happens  when 
the  $170  million  is  gone?  Suppose  it  is 
not  operating  in  the  black  by  1975.  as  the 
gentleman  indicated? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  hope  it  is.  Of 
course,  they  will  be  back  here. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman  saying, 
then,  that  Amtrak  will  go  on  and  on,  no 
matter  what,  that  you  will  be  coming 
back  to  the  Government  for  more  and 
more  funds,  even  though  Amtrak  con- 
tinues to  have  operating  losses? 

Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
none  of  us  has  a  crystal  ball,  and  it  could 
veiT  well  be  true  as  the  gentleman  says. 
In  this  ca.se  I  do  not  know  any  member 
of  the  committee  that  has  ever  said  any- 
thing else  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
When  we  look  at  it,  maybe  we  will  find 
there  will  be  no  more  passenger  trains 
at  all  except  those  that  run  at  a  profit, 
that  the  railroads  want  to  run.  So  we 
have  no  assurance  at  this  time  that  there 
will  be  people  back  asking  for  further 
appropriations  for  pas.senger  traffic. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  said 
in  his  earlier  speech,  it  will  be  decided 


by  the  Representatives  here  whether  the 
subsidized  passenger  service  will  be  nec- 
essary in  parts  of  the  United  States  or 
not.  What  we  are  ti-ying  to  do  today  and 
until  July  1973  is  to  see  where  the  serv- 
ice is  profitable,  where  it  is  not.  and  try- 
ing to  avoid  a  nationalized  system 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  no.  we 
do  not  say  automatically  we  will  be  back, 
or  anything  is   going   to  happen   fast. 

Mr  YATES.  Is  there  a  possibility  that 
if  their  operations  are  not  successful, 
passenger  sernce  will  be  turned  back 
to  the  constituent  railroads'' 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  is  a  possibility,  yes. 
but  at  that  point  we  are  faced  with  the 
possibility  where  18  cla.ss  1  railroads  are 
in  a  position  where  they  could  go  under 
at  any  time,  so  the  ICC  ha5  to  make  a 
decision  whether  a  railroad  can  pick  up 
from  its  freight  customers  the  operating 
deficit  to  run  a  passenger  train. 

At  that  point  the  reculatory  body  has 
to  look  at  the  indi\idual  railroad  and 
determine  whether  or  not  it  can  stay  in 
existence  and  bear  that  loss. 

Believe  me — and  I  hope  all  Members 
on  the  floor  understand  this — what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  a  ver^-  difficult 
financial  situation,  and  a  public  need. 
We  are  Ir.ing  to  halanre  these  various 
items  and  give  this  operation  a  chance 
to  wo:k,  but  nobody  I  know  on  this  com- 
mittee has  predicted  what  will  happen 
in  the  year  197,5 

Mr.  YATES.  What  Ueps  are  the  com- 
mittee taking  to  a.s.'iure  that  the  con- 
stituent companies  which  make  up  Am- 
trak will  still  be  in  an  adequate  financial 
position  to  operate  tlie  service  at  .-^uch 
time?  Let  me  po.se  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Approiiriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  In  our  hearini-'s  yester- 
day on  the  budget  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  we  were  some- 
what shocked  to  learn  in  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  about 
the  inadequate"  number  of  employees  m 
the  Bureau  supervising  the  operations  of 
the  holding  comnames  that  own  the 
stock  of  the  operative  companies.  It  was 
obvious  to  us.  as  we  listened  to  that 
testimony,  that  there  is  no  protection 
to  the  investors  who  invest  their  money 
in  the  operating  companies.  In  time  their 
investments  may  be  dissipated.  However, 
the  companies  may  be  in  .«uch  j^oor  fi- 
nancial condition  that  they  would  have 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Government 

I  note -the  splendid  staff  study  that 
was  made  by  this  committee,  and  the 
statement  of  the  staff  study  entitled 
"Inadequacies  of  Protections  for  Inves- 
tors in  Penn  Central  and  other  ICC- 
regulated  Comi^anies" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  note  what  the  committee  has  said  on 
page  40: 

Holding  companies  have  been  utilized  to 
reduce  the  regulatory  controls  if  the  I-iter- 
state  Comni'^rce  Commi.';i=lon.  Nonrallicad 
operations  have  been  withdrawn  from  under 
the  jurisdictional  controls  of  the  Commt.s.slon 
while  railroad  op>eratlons.  which  initially  fi- 
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naticed  the  diversification  programs  cf  the 
ho  ding  companies,  have  been  orphaned  Any 
ba 'gaining  powers  the  railroad  components 
mi;ht  once  have  possessed  have  been  siib- 
mtrged  beneath  a  morass  of  intercompany 
tr£  nsactions  Intended  to  permit  excessive 
In'  estment  returns  by  the  conglomerate  par- 
es. 

rhe  point  I  am  making  is  this:  Does 
no;  the  possibility  exist  of  "milking"  the 
operating  companies  by  their  holding 
companies  during  this  time?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  at  such  time  as  the  Con- 
and  the  companies  have  to  make 
i:ir  decision  of  what  to  do  at  a  later 
tirie,  the  companies  will  not  have  flnan- 
ability  to  sustain  operations? 
r.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield? 
»Ir.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
West  Virginia. 
r.  STAGGERS.  I  should  like  to  say 
at  som«  time  soon,  and  this  is  m 
near  future,  we  intend  to  have  a  bill 
lake  up  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
to  see  what  we  can  do  and  to  get 
bejund  the  whole  apparatus  and  to  make 
corrections  we  need  to  make. 
]«Ir.  YATES.  Is  such  a  bill  pending- 
r.  STAGGERS.  We  have  had  the 
eclommendation. 

ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v,iU  the 
ge4tleman  yield? 

YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frotn  Washington. 

r.  ADAMS.  There  are  two  bills  pres- 
y  pending,  and  we  will  have  hearings 
them  this  month.  One  is  the  admmis- 
ion  bill  and  the  other  is  one  put  m 
a  number  of  us  on   the  committee 
se  do  go  over  the  whole  regulatory 
;em  for  the  railroads,  trucks,  barges 
airlines,  as  well  as  making  a  recom- 
mehdation  in  terms  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  do,  in  terms  of  the  capital- 
ion    of    these    transportation    com- 
and  in  terms  of  regulating  the 
ailed    below    the    line    transactions, 
ch  is  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 


abcut, 

J[r,  YATES.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  gentleman's  answer  I  hope  your 
committee  moves  on  it  soon. 

J[r.  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ':' 

^[r.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f ro  n  West  Virginia. 

»[r.  STAGGERS.  When  the  subcom- 
mittee gets  through  with  its  hearings. 
thajt  will  be  our  next  proposal. 

r.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Tthe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fro:  n  New  York  i  Mr.  Kemp  i  , 

ithe  amendment  was  rejected. 

MENT   OFFERED    BY   MR.   COLLINS  OF  TEX.^S 

I|r.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  of  'er  r.n  amendment, 

1  he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Tiendment  offered  by  Mr.  Collins  of 
Tex  is:  Page  12,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  13,  line  21, 

Aid  reniunber  the  following  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

^tr. 


COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 

amendment  was  brought  up  in  the 

conimittee,  and  it  was  voted  on  in  a  party 

vote.  I  hope  that  today  in  the  House 

an  discuss  it  in  terms  of  what  is  good 


for  the  railroads  and  the  strength  and 
futiu-e  of  the  railroads. 

Basically,  this  section  of  the  bill  re- 
quires the  railroads  to  have  still  an  addi- 
tional audit.  As  It  IS  today  in  the  rail- 
roads, one  out  of  two  men  seem  to  work 
in  the  accounting  department,  and  one 
out  of  five  rail  cars  seem  to  carry  all  the 
paper  they  need  for  the  paperwork.  After 
all  the  present  reports  required  of  rail- 
roads, they  come  along  and  a^k  for  still 
an  additional  audit  on  behalf  of  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Think  of  the  roads  associated  with 
Amtrak.  They  give  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  full  report.  EX'ery 
State  the  railroads  run  through  gets  a 
full  report.  Most  towns  they  i-un  throuch 
get  a  report.  Liibor  committees  get  statis- 
tical reports.  The  tax  commission  gets 
a  full  report.  They  have  reports  being 
required  in  every  direction,  and  yet  we 
are  stating  here  the  requirement  of  one 
tremendous  detailed  additional  audit. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  exact  wording 
of  the  bill.  It  says: 

A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress, 
The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  contain  such 
comments  and  information  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  deem  necessary  to  in- 
form the  Congress  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions and  condition  of  such  railroad — 

And  here  is  the  point  to  remember — 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

The  report  also  specifically  analyzes 
any  program  expenditure  or  othe-  finan- 
cial operation  undertaken  in  the  course 
of  the  audit  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  adversely  affects 
the  condition  of  .^^uch  railroad. 

What  they  are  saying  is  they  will 
check  evei-y  labor  operation  and  check 
eveiy  mechanical  operation  and  check 
every  office.  This  information  is  already 
checked  five  times.  How  can  you  run  a 
railroad  when  you  are  spending  half  of 
your  time  with  auditors  taking  over  the 
office?  We  believe  m  keeping  absolutely 
accurate  books,  but.  after  all,  they  have 
this  same  information  now  five  times 
over.  Why  do  we  need  to  require  an  addi- 
tional burden  to  be  placed  on  the  rail- 
roads that  are  already  overburdened  in 
every  respect? 

We  talk  about  the  fact  that  they  are 
losing  money  and  that  Amtrak  \nll  need 
$1.57  million  more  in  order  to  meet  its 
current  losses.  Then  we  tuni  around  and 
add  an  additional  burden  of  duplicated 
accounting  responsibility  for  them. 

I  hope  in  our  wisdom  today  we  can  do 
the  railroads  a  sood  turn.  Let's  give  the 
railroads  an  opportunity  to  get  on  a 
break-even  basis  by  doing  away  with  the 
unnecessary  paperwork  tliis  requires 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  read  further  down  in  the  rejxirt  a.s 
to  the  intent  of  the  legislation  where  it 
says  that  the  committee  expects  the 
Comptroller  General  will  utilize  his  au- 
thority to  audit  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  i-ailroad  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  deems  necessary  in  connection 
with  such  audits  as  he  may  make  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  Amtrak. 


I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  we  think 
It  would  not  be  a  wise  bill  at  all  if  we 
did  not  have  the  abihty  and  the  right  to 
audit  any  contracts  that  Amtrak  makes. 
That  is  all  we  say  in  the  bill,  and  that 
is  all  we  intended  for  them  to  do;  name- 
ly, audit  the  transactions  related  to  con- 
tracts that  Amtrak  makes.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  want  them 
to  be  able  to  do   that. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Certainly  the 
railroads  have  no  gi-eater  friend  in  Amer- 
ica than  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tse.  who  always  taken  an  openminded 
position,  but  v/hen  we  talk  about  the 
language  it  says  financial  operations  of 
any  railroad. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  it  and  say  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  committee.  If  we  try  to  do  this,  cer- 
tainly they  can  take  my  word  for  it  as  to 
what  the  intent  was.  It  is  only  to  audit 
railroad  transactions  related  to  Amtrak. 
I  think  it  is  a  right  we  should  have.  If 
we  tried  to  go  into  even  one  raUroad,  the 
Comptroller  General's  office  told  us  that 
it  will  take  2,000  extra  men  just  to  audit 
one  railroad.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
do  that  here.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man and  everyone  else  that  it  is  not  our 
intent. 

Mr,  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  You  say  it  is 
only  in  respect  to  an  audit.  That  is  not 
what  it  says  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  does  in  the  lan- 
guage that  I  read.  It  says  "audit"  in  two 
places.  I  say  "audit"  and  that  is  all.  That 
word  is  used  in  two  places  in  the  language 
I  read.  I  say  only  as  it  pertains  to  the 
contracts  entered  into  by  Amtrak.  I  think 
we  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   (Mr.  Collins). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas)   there  were — yeas  16,  noes  31. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.     SCHMITZ 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ScHMrrz:  Page 
■i.  line  10.  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a 
semicolon  and  add:  'Provided,  however. 
That  compensation  to  any  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  excess  of  level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule,  shall  be  paid  only  from  net  pro- 
fits of  the  Corporation." 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple.  Page  3,  line  2. 
of  the  bill,  reads  as  follows: 

No  officer  of  the  corporation  shall  receive 
compensation  In  excess  of  that  prescribed  for 
level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5312  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  limits  the  salary 
level  of  the  officers  of  Amtrak  to  the  same 
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level  of  Cabinet  officers;  namely,  $60,000 
a  year. 

However,  beginning  on  line  6.  page  3, 
there  is  a  "grandfather  clause"  for  the 
present  president  of  Amtrak  who  receives 
$125,000  a  year.  This  bill  will  allow  him 
to  retain  his  present  salary  of  $125,000 
a  year  as  long  as  he  keeps  the  job.  Under 
my  amendment  he  can  receive  the  Cab- 
inet-level salary  of  $60,000  a  year,  but 
anything  between  that  and  $125,000  must 
come  from  the  net  profits  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter amendment  to  bring  on  that  time 
which  we  all  claim  to  envision  for  Am- 
trak; namely,  that  period  when  it  oper- 
ates at  a  profit  and  does  not  have  to  come 
back  to  Congress  for  its  annual  subsidy 
I  offer  this  amendment,  in  all  serious- 
ness, and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment.  It  is  fair 
and  yet  it  is  effective,  and  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  understands 
it. 

Further,  in  the  interest  of  putting  some 
real  reason  in  this  bill — there  is  very 
little  of  it  in  it — but  to  put  some  reason 
in  this  bill,  I  cannot  see  why  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  could  possibly  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  If  our  colleagues  are 
serious  in  their  desire  that  Amtrak  will 
operate  at  a  profit  in  the  future,  they 
will  take  this  amendment  seriously  and 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  vigorously  op- 
pose the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  a 
serious  corporation  setup  of  men  who 
are  responsible  and  who  are  doing  the 
best  that  they  can  in  a  most  difficult  job. 
CertairUy,  this  would  be  an  unwarranted 
slap  in  the  face  of  their  two  top  officers, 
Mr.  Roger  Lewis,  who  is  under  contract 
with  Amtrak's  board  of  directors,  as 
president,  at  $125,000  a  year,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Tomlinson.  executive  vice 
president,  at  $74,000  a  year.  We  have  no 
basis  or  right  to  summarily  limit  their 
pay  to  560,000.  which  is  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do. 

I  think  it  would  be  legally  wrong;  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  it  would  be 
morally  wrong.  So,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Schmitz  i . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Schmitz)  there 
were— ayes  30,  noes  27. 

TELLER  VOTE   WriH   CLERKS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 


appointed     as     tellers 
Staggers.  Dennis,  and 


the     Chairman 
Messrs.  Schmitz 
Adams. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  235.  noes 

136.  not  voting  61.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  77) 

IRecordeci  Teller  Vote) 

AYES— 235 


Abbilt 

Gray 

Powell 

A'jernethy 

Green,  Pa 

Price,  Tex 

Abourezk 

Griffin 

Quie 

Abzug 

Gross 

Quillen 

Alexander 

Grover 

Railsbark 

Anderson. 

Gubser 

Randall 

Calif. 

Hagan 

Ran^el 

Andrews 

Halev 

Rarick 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

Reuss 

Aspin 

Halpern 

Rhodes 

Badillo 

Hanimer- 

Robinson,  Va. 

Baker 

schmldt 

Roblson.  N,Y. 

Belcher 

Hanley 

Roe 

Bell 

Hanna 

Roncalio 

Bennett 

Hansen,  Idah 

J    Rosenthal 

Belts 

Harsha 

Rousselot 

Bevill 

Hastings 

Roy 

Bia!,'f;i 

Hays 

Rtmnels 

Blester 

Hechler,  W  Va    Ruth 

Blackburn 

He  in/ 

Ryan 

Blatnlk 

Helstoski 

Sandman 

Bray 

Henderson 

Satterfleld 

Brinkley 

Hlrks.  Wash, 

Saylor 

Brotzman 

Hogan 

Scherle 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Horton 

Schmitz 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

Buchanan 

Huim'ate 

Scott 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hunt 

Sebellus 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hutchinson 

Shoup 

Byron 

Ichord 

Shrlver 

Camp 

Johnson,  Pa 

Slkes 

Carney 

Jones.  Ala. 

Smith,  Calif 

Cederberg 

Jones.  N  C. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Celler 

Jones,  Tenn 

Smith,  NY. 

Chamberlain 

Kastenmeler 

Snyder 

Chappell 

Keatlns 

Spence 

Clancy 

Kee 

Stanton, 

Clausen, 

Kemp 

J.  WllllKm 

Don  H. 

Koch 

Steed 

Clawson,  Del 

Kyi 

Steele 

Cleveland 

LandRrebe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Collier 

Latta 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Leutiett 

Stokes 

Conable 

Lennon 

Stratton 

Conyers 

Lent 

Stuckey 

Corman 

Lloyd 

Sullivan 

Crane 

Lujan 

Talcott 

Curlin 

McClure 

Taylor 

Daniel,  Va 

McCollister 

TeaRtie,  Calif, 

Daniels,  N  J 

McCormack 

Terry 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mcculloch 

Thompson.  Ga 

Davis,  S  C. 

McDade 

Thomson.  Wis 

Davis,  Wis. 

McDjnald. 

Thone 

(le  la  Garza 

Mich. 

Vender  Japt 

Delaney 

McMillan 

Vanlk 

Dellums 

Mahon 

Veysey 

Denholm 

Mailliard 

Vlgorlto 

Dennis 

Mann 

Waggon  ner 

Devlne 

Martin 

Wampler 

Dickinson 

Mathias.  Calif 

Whalley 

Dow 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Whlteh'urst 

Downlne 

Mayne 

Whitten 

Dulskl 

Mazzoli 

Wldnall 

Duncan 

Mlrhcl 

VVIgi;ins 

Edmondson 

Mlkva 

Williams 

Edwards.  Ala 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wilson, 

Eilbern 

Mills.  Md, 

Charles  H 

Esch 

Mlnish 

Winn 

Eshleman 

Minshall 

Wolff 

Evlns,  Tenn, 

Mitchell 

Wright 

Findlev 

Mizell 

Wyatt 

Fish 

Montgomery 

Wvdler 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Wylle 

Foley 

Myers 

Wyman 

Frey 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Fuqua 

Obey 

Young.  Fla 

Gettys 

O'Konskl 

Zablocki 

Gibbons 

Passman 

Zlon 

Goldwater 

Plkp 

Zwach 

Goodling 

Plrnle 

Grasso 

Poff 

NOES— 136 

Adams 

Begich 

Brasco 

Albert 

Berpland 

Brooks 

.'Vnderson,  111. 

Blanton 

Brown.  Mich 

Anderson, 

Bofiss 

Brown.  Ohio 

Tenn. 

Boland 

Burke.  Mass 

Archer 

BoUlnL; 

Burleson.  Tex 

Ashley 

Bow 

Bvrne.  Pa 

Barrett 

Brademas 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Hathaway 

Pickle 

Carey.  NY' 

Hawkins 

Poage 

Carter 

Hicks.  Mass 

Podell 

Casey.  Tex 

HohJield 

Prever.  N.C. 

Clark 

Howard 

Price.  111- 

Collins.  111. 

Johnson.  Calil 

.  Purcell 

Collins.  Tex. 

Karth 

Rees 

Conte 

Kazen 

Reld 

Cotter 

Keith 

Bod  1  no 

Coughlin 

Kluczynskl 

Rogers 

Culver 

Kuykendall 

Booney  NY 

Delleaback 

Kyros 

Rooney.  Pa. 

DlngeU 

Link 

Rostenkowski 

Donohue 

McClory 

Roybal 

Dorn 

McFall 

Ruppe 

Drinan 

McKay 

St  Germain 

du  Pont 

McKevllt 

Sarbanes 

Eckhardt 

Macdonald, 

Schwengel 

Edwards.  Calif.      Mass. 

Selberllng 

Erlenborn 

Mallary 

Slsk 

Evans.  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Skubltz 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Slack 

Flood 

Melcher 

Springer 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Metcalfe 

Staggers 

Ford. 

Miller,  Calif 

Stanton. 

Wlillam  D 

Mink 

James  V. 

Forsythe 

Monagan 

Stelger.  Wis, 

Frellnghuysen    Moorhead 

Symington 

Frenzel 

Morse 

Thompson  N  J 

Fulton 

Moss 

Tlernan 

Gallai-:her 

Murphv.  NY' 

Udall 

Garmatz 

Nedzl 

UUman 

Gialmo 

Nix 

Waldle 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Ware 

Griffiths 

O-Nelll 

Whalen 

Gude 

Patten 

White 

Hamilton 

Pepper 

Yates 

Harrington 

Perkins 

Yoimg,  Tex. 

Harvey 

Peyser 

NOT  VOTING- 

-61 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

MoUohan 

Annunzlo 

Galiflanakis 

Morgan 

Arends 

Gaydos 

Murphy,  III. 

.Aspinall 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nelsen 

Baring 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Nichols 

Bingham 

Hebert 

Patpian 

Broomfieki 

Heckler,  Ma.ss 

Pelly 

Burton 

JiUlls 
llfull 

Pettis 

Caffery 

Pryor,  .Ark, 

Chisholm 

Jacobs 

Puclnskl 

Clay 

Jarman 

Riegle 

Danlelson 

Jonas 

Roberts 

Dent 

KlnL' 

Roush 

Dprwinski 

Landrum 

Scheuer 

Dlggs 

Long,  Lb. 

Shipley 

Dowdy 

Lcng.  Md 

StubblefieM 

Dwyer 

McCloskey 

Teague.  Tex. 

Edwards.  La, 

McEwen 

Van  Deerlln 

Fisher 

McKmnry 

Wllscn,  Bob 

Flynt 

Madden 

Fountain 

Mills.  Ark. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  propo.'-ed?  Il  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment m  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended  was 
a u reed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  tlie  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee  havins^  had  under  con.'-idera- 
tion  the  bill  iH,R  11417  >  to  amend  the 
Rail  Pa.ssenger  Service  Art  of  1970  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
for  the  purpo.se  of  purchasing  railroad 
equipment,  and  for  other  purpcses.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  898,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adoiJted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment   to   the   committee   amend- 


8." 


mdnt  ill  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
ad  jpLed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

he  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
entrossment  and  third  readint;  of  the 
bil  , 

he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
anb  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
^h'rd  t;me, 

MC  riON-  TO  RttOMMIT  UFrKRKU   BV    MR     C'LLINS 
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OK   TEX.AS 


COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

a  motion  to  recommit. 

SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlemnn  op- 

to  the  bill? 

COLLINS    of    Texas.    I    am.    Mr. 
aker. 

SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
motion  to  recommit. 

Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Collins  of  Tev.as  mov^  ■.  tr,  r.ercnimlt 
bill  H.R.  11417  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tato  and  FrTei'.:-!  Commerce 

:he  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  the 
vious  question  is  ordered  on  the  nio- 
1  to  recommit 
'  Ineve  was  no  objection. 

motion  to  recommit  was  reje:  ted. 
SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
'.ge  of  the  bill. 

r.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
mand  the  yeas  and  nays 

yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
'he   question   was   taken:    and    there 
e — yeas     313.     nays     63.     answered 
1.  not  voting  54.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.   781 


ire.'k 

.1? 
afns 

'.bbo 

=rson. 

erson, 

nn. 

rews 

"v 

n 
dlUo 

ett 

ch 

hpr 


:"i  lett 
;lancl 
's 
-'1 
e^er 
kburn 
ton 
rs 

d 
n? 


111. 


i  nc. 


lemas 

CO 


H  ik 


kipy 

s 

7man 
vn.  Mich. 
■  n.  Ohio 
hill.  N  C. 
hill.  Va 
lanan 
:".  Fl.i 
:p.  Mass 
eson.  Tex 
ison   M>T 
on 
Pa 
.  WU 


re  n 
Cabi  II 
Carf  y.  N  Y 
Cart  fr 


TEAS — .313 

C.Tsey.  Tex, 
Cederbero; 
Celler 

Chancberlain 
Chappell 
Clancv 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Drn  H 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Ill 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cormin 
Cotter 
Cou-hlm 
Culver 
Curlin 
D;in:e;.=:.  N  J 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
De'nney 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
n  nnis 
Devine 
Diu'-s 
Diniren 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
E'-khardt 
Edmondsoii 
Edwards.  Calif 
Ellber.; 
Erlenborn 
E-ch 

E.=;h!enian 
Evans.  Colo 
Evlns  Tenn 
Fascell 
Findlev 
Fish 
Flood 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D 
Forsythe 
Fra.ser 

Frclinghiiysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gallau'her 
Garmat-; 
Gettys 
Giainio 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green,  Pa 
Grifflrhs 
G rover 
Gubser 
Glide 
Hatian 
Hal'-y 
Hiilpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
H.:nna 

Hansen,  Wash 
Harrin.;t(iii 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathavvav 
Hays 

Heckler.  Mas.s. 
Heinz 
Hel-stoskl 
Hirks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash 
HoL;an 
Holtfleld 
Horton 


Howard 

H'llit 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jon°s.  Ala. 

J.jnes.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluc/;vnskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lej':,'ctt 

Lf:U 

Link 

I.loyd 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

M'-Donald. 

Mich. 
M'-Ewen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMUlan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
^lahon 
Mallllartl 
Mallary 
Mann 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mat.suna'-ra 
Mayne 
Mai'zoli  • 
Meeds 
Mfl-'her 
M"'calfe 
.Michel 
.Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mills.  .A.rk. 
Mills.  Md, 
.Mulish 
.Mini: 
M  nshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Monagan 


Abbltt 

.Alexander 

.Anderson. 

Calif, 
j^rcher 
Ash brook 
Baker 
BeviU 
Camp 
Carney 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va, 
le  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Dickinson 
Dov.'nin? 
Dul.ski 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala, 
Gfiodlmit 


Moorhead 

Morse 

Moshcr 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Ni.v 

Obey 

OHara 

OKonskl 

ONeill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Popper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

P'.ircell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Kandall 

Rangel 

Rees 

R-ld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rov 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sisk 

NAYS — 63 

Grlffln 
Gross 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hun-L^ate 
Hutchinson 
J'U'.es,  N.C. 
Kemp 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
lennon 
Lujan 
McClure 
Martin 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Miller,  Ohio 
M'intstomery 


Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  NY. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J, 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
UdaU 
nil  man 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydlcr 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Youni;,  Fla. 
Yotmg.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Myers 

Poff 

Price.  Tex 

QulUen 

Rarlck 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roncallo 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Taylor 
Terry 
Vanlk 
Wampler 


ANSWERED    'PRESENT" 
Rousselot 


-1 


NOT  VOTING— 54 


.\bcrnethy 

.■\nnunzlo 

.trends 

.■\spinall 

Baring 

Bin  ^ham 

Blatnlk 

Broomfleld 

Caffery 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

Danlelson 


Dpnt 

Derwlnski 
Dow 
Dowdv 

D'.vyer 

Edwards.  La 

Fisher 

F'luntatn 

Galifianakls 

Gaydf.s 

Green,  Oreit 

Hawkins 

Hebert 


Hlllls 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jonas 

King 

Landrum 

Loni?.  La. 

Lfin^',  Md. 

McKlnney 

Madden 

MoUohan 

Morgan 


Murphy.  Ill 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pryor,  Ark. 


Pucinskl 

Rie^le 

Roberts 

Roush 

Scheuer 

Shipley 


Stubblefield 
Van  DeerUn 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wyman 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Petts  for,  with  Mr.  Rotisselot  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr,  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr,  Fountain  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

Mr,  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr,  Landrum. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Pucinskl   with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr,  Hawkins. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr,  Pettis  >.  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALUTE  TO  WSB  RADIO  FOR 
50  YEARS  SERVICE 

'Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
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tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  broadcasters 
in  the  country  on  the  celebration  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  WSB  radio  in  Atlanta 
ivas  the  first  radio  station  in  the  South, 
beginning  operations  as  a  small  100-watt 
.station  in  1922.  Since  thit  time,  WSB 
radio  has  enjoyed  an  illustrious  and  uni- 
versally respected  reputation  in  the 
forefront  of  broadcast  journalism  in  the 
South  and  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  WSB  radio's  record 
speaks  for  itself  as  WSB  radio  was  the 
fu-st  radio  station  in  the  country  to 
broadcast  a  complete  church  service; 
they  were  the  first  radio  station  to  broad- 
cast educational  programs  in  the  South: 
WSB  radio  was  the  first  radio  station  in 
the  Nation  to  play  records  on  the  air; 
WSB  radio  was  the  first  radio  station  lii 
the  country  to  broadcast  farm  informa- 
tion; it  was  the  first  radio  station  in  the 
South  to  broadcast  baseball  games:  it 
was  the  first  radio  station  in  the  counti-y 
to  broadcast  nationally  known  opera  stars 
in  a  live  performance:  WSB  radio  was 
the  first  radio  station  in  the  country  to 
use  a  musical  format  for  station  identifi- 
cation, which  was  the  first  three  notes 
of  the  Song,  "Over  There,"  and  has  since 
been  adopted  as  the  familiar  chimes  now 
used  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
WSB  radio  has  received  countless 
awards  in  the  broadcasting  industry,  in- 
cluding the  George  Foster  Peabodv 
Award,  the  National  Freedom  Founda- 
tion Award,  and  scores  of  others  which 
sen-e  as  evidence  of  the  excellent  serv- 
ice WSB  radio  has  provided  its  listeners 
for  ."^0  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  are  plea,'5ed  to  have  WSB  radio 
located  in  Atlanta.  The  service  WSB  ra- 
dio has  provided  for  five  decades  has  in- 
formed, educated,  and  entertained  mil- 
lions of  Georgians  and  Americans  as  well 
as  listeners  overseas  and  in  Canada.  WSB 
radio  is  a  shining  example  of  preemi- 
nence in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
has  proclaimed  today  as  "WSB  Radio 
D:iy'  in  Georgip.  The  mayor  of  Atlanta 
has  proclaimed  today  "WSB  Radio  Day" 
in  Atlanta.  I  am  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker 
to  recognize  WSB  radio  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


8:)i;j 


THE  NnNORTTY  ENTERPRISE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF 
1972 

'Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  H.R.  13805,  a  biU  titled  "The 
Minority  Fnterprise  Small  Business  In- 
ve.?tment  Act  of  1972."  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Garry  Brown, 
of  Ohio,  cosponsored  the  bill  with  me. 

A  section-by-sectlon  analysis  follows: 
Section-by-Section   Analysis 

Section  1.  Section  1  sets  forth  the  enacting 
language  and  short  ttlle  of  the  bill,  namely 
"The  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
veetment  Act  of  1972." 


Section   2: 

Subsection  la).  Subsection  2(a)  amends 
section  103  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  ("Act")  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (8)  which  defines  MESBIC  as  a  Small 
Buslnesd  Investment  Company  whose  invest- 
ment policy  states  that  its  Investments  will 
be  designed  to  contribute  to  a  well-balanced 
national  economy  by  facilitating  ownership 
of  small  business  concerns  by  persons  who, 
because  of  social  or  economic  disadvantages, 
have  been  hampered  In  their  participation  In 
the  free  enterprise  system.  This  provision 
provides  a  statutory  basis  for  the  MESBIC 
program,  which  has  evolved  administratively 
under  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b).  Subsection  2(b)  iunends 
Title  III  of  the  Act  by  designating  sections 
301  through  316  as  "Part  A.  Small  Bu!=lness 
Investment  Companies."  A  new  Part  B  set- 
ting forth  new  authority  applicable  to  MES- 
BIC's,  and  not  SBIC's  generally,  is  added  to 
Title  III  by  subsection  2(e),  necessitating 
this  change. 

Subsection  (c).  Subsection  2(c)  adds  a  new 
subsection  (d)  to  section  301  of  the  Act.  au- 
thorizing the  Administration  to  license 
MESBIC's  which  are  organized  under  the 
nonprofit  corporation  laws  of  anv  state.  This 
Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  requirement* 
of  "fin.inclal  soundness."  "successful  opera- 
tion" and  "adequate  profitability"  under  sec- 
tion 301(c)  and  eection  302(a)  of  the  Act 
are  eliminated.  The  provision  facilitates 
favorable  tax  treatment  of  Jionproflt  MES- 
BIC's and  of  gifts  by  individuals  or  organi- 
zations to  nonprofit  ME.SBIC's  (e.asier  quali- 
fication for  charitable  deduction)  and  invest- 
ments in  nonprofit  MESBIC's  by  tax  exempt 
organizations  (less  danger  of  jeopardizing  tax 
exemption  or  incurring  penalty  taxes).  This 
should  Increase  the  private  capital  available 
to  MESBIC's. 

Snb!^ection  :?(rfl.Thl,5  subsection  elim- 
inates the  prohibition  against  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions  owning  50'"  of 
a  ME.SBIC  and  should  allow  the  growth  of 
MESBIC's  which  have  the  buUt-ln  supnort 
of  a  strong  parent  having  the  knov.--hn\v 
and  resources  to  provide  effective  assistance. 
Subsection  2(d)  adds  a  new  subsection  fdi 
to  section  302  of  the  Act,  providing  that,  not- 
withstanding the  50'-^  limitation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(2l  of  the  section  or  any  ithcr 
provision  of  law,  shares  of  stock  and  other 
securities  Issued  by  a  MESBIC  mav  be  pur- 
chased by  bank  and  other  financial  Institu- 
tions, subject  only  to  the  nresent  Hmitatlon 
which  prohibits  bank  ownership  of  the  .-.harei 
of  such  companies  in  an  aggregate  exceeding 
5'";   of  the  bank's  capital  and  surplus. 

S-ubscction  (e\ .  This  subsection  adds  a  new 
part  to  Title  III  of  the  Act  entitled  "Part 
B.  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies"  having  sections  317 
through   320. 

Section  317.  This  section  gives  authority 
to  the  Administration  to  purchase  two  types 
of  securities  from  MESBIC's.  to  encotirage 
their  formation  and  growth  on  the  following 
conditions: 

Subsection  fa) .  Subsection  317(a)  p.uthor- 
izes  the  Administration  to  purchase  non- 
voting preferred  securities  from  anv  MESBTC: 
.such  securities  may  be  preferred  stock  or  a 
security  having  similar  characteristics,  such 
as  an  Income  bond,  (The  purposes  are  three 
fold:  first,  to  authorize  the  Administration 
to  participate  In  the  capitalization  of  a 
MESBIC  by  providing  equity  funding  which 
need  not  be  amortized  nor  interest  bcarii.;:: 
second,  to  avoid  state  law  prohibitions 
against  the  Issuance  by  nonrrofit  corpora- 
tions of  classes  of  such  stock:  and  third,  to 
make  clear  that  It  Is  not  Intended  for  the 
Administration  to  participate  In  t!ie  man- 
agement of  the   MESBIC) 

(11  The  security  carries  n  preferred  cum- 
ulative dividend  of  3'^:  of  par  value  per 
annum.    (Before  any  dlvld.-nd  may  be  paid 


to  private  stockholders,  the  MESBIC  must 
have  paid  to  the  Administration  3%  of  the 
par  value  of  these  securities  for  each  year 
in  which  the  Administration  held  such 
securities.  Thus,  the  requirement  to  amor- 
tize a  loan  and  pay  Interest  thereon  Is 
eliminated.  Nevertheless,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  entitled  to  the  pajTnent  of  at  least 
3'',:  for  each  year  before  any  distribution 
can  be  made  to  private  stockholders.) 

(2i  The  security  carries  a  preference  on 
liquidation  or  redemption  to  the  extent  of 
par  value.  (In  the  event  of  any  liquida- 
tion, or  redemption  of  the  securities  bv  the 
MESBIC.  the  MESBIC  must  pay  the'  Ad- 
mlnistraticn  the  par  value  of  such  securi- 
ties held  by  the  Administration  )  Also,  up- 
on liquidation  or  redemption,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  require  the  preferred  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  dividends 
actually  paid  and  an  amount  of  cumulative 
dividends  computed  at  the  rate  determined 
under  section  303(b)  for  15  year  debentures, 
v.ithout  interest  on  such  difference.  (The 
purpose  her^  Is  to  empower  the  Administra- 
tion to  retjuiro  payment  of  a  fair  return  ap- 
provimatlng  the  interest  on  government 
debt  leverage  In  cases  where  liquidation  or 
redemption  Is  undertaken  to  distribute 
pioi'us  to  private  stockholders,) 

(3 1  Purchases  must  be  at  par  value  In 
amounts  of  .$50,000  or  more.  (The  purpose 
Is  to  set  the  purchase  price  and  to  protect 
handling  repetitive  and  complex  purch-ise 
transactions  in  small  amounts.) 

(4'  Tlie  aggregate  amount  of  preferred 
-  curities  which  may  be  ptircha.sed  from  a 
MESBIC  varies  with  the  amount  of  its 
private  capital : 

(A)  MESBIC's  having  private  caplLil  of 
less  than  $300,000  may  sell  preferred  secu- 
rities on  a  1:1  bails  on  all  private  capital 
Invested  subseqtient  to  October  13.  1971 
I  the  date  the  President  announced  these 
proposals),  provided  the  MESBIC  was  li- 
censed prior  to  such  date.  (This  provi- 
sion provides  an  Incentive  to  the  pioneer 
MESBIC  formed  at  the  $150,000  level  to 
r.iise  additional  private  capital.) 

(Bi  MESBIC's  having  private  capital  of 
$300  000  but  less  than  $500,000,  may  sell 
preferred  securities  on  a  1:1  basis  o'n  all 
private  capital  in  excess  of  $300,000.  (This 
provLslon  encourages  the  formation  of 
MESBIC's  with  private  capital  in  excess  of 
$300,000) 

(C)  MESBIC's  havlr.g  private  capital  of 
$500,000  or  more  may  ;,ci;  preferred  securities 
on  a  1:1  basis  on  the  entire  amount  of  Its 
private  capital  (This  provision  provides  In- 
centive to  all  MESBICs  to  ralsa  private  capi- 
tal to  $500,000) 

Subsection  i  b)  .  Subsection  317i  b  )  author- 
izes the  Administration  to  purchase  subordi- 
nated debentures  from  any  MESBIC  on  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  The  term  may  not  exceed  15  years. 
(This  follows  section  303.  regulating  SBIC 
debentures  ) 

(2)  The  Interest  rate  Is  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  303(b)  and  new  section 
318.  (This  provides  for  the  new  Interest  sub- 
sidy iiiider  section  3Ifi  i 

(3)  The  aggregate  government  leverage. 
Including  both  preferred  securltle.s  and  sub- 
ordinated debentures,  nay  not  exceed  200':- 
for  MESBIC's  with  a  private  capital  of  less 
than  $500,000,  nor  300"  for  MESBIC's  with 
a  private  capital  of  more  than  $500  000.  (The 
2:1  leverage  continues  the  present  law  How- 
ever, In  the  purcha.se  of  debentures  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  Administration  would  not 
be  required  to  a-ssure  Itself  that  the  funds 
are  not  available  from  private  sources  on 
rea.sonable  terms  and  the  Admlnl'-tratlon 
would  not  have  the  discretion  provided  by 
section  303(b)  as  to  subordination  of  deben- 
tures. There  would  be  no  overall  celling,  as 
at  present,  on  leverage.  The  omission  of  these 
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re(  ulrements  Is   Intended   to  recognize   the 
coi  ttemporary  realities  of  Investing  In  minor- 
enterprise  and  afford  the  Administration 
th^    flexibility    and    authority    required    to 
or  the  need  of  MESBICs  to  the  great  need 
risk    capital    for    minority    businessmen. 
minimum  capital  required  for  third  dol- 
leverage  Is  reduced  from  the  present  $1 
million  to  $500,000.  Not  one  dollar  of  third 
lar    leverage    has    ever    been    utilized    by 
s.  This  provision,  coupled  with  the 
ferred  stock  substitution   allowed  under 
(section    la),    is    designed    to    encourage 
"5  realistically  to  reach  for  authorized 
\'^rage.    and    to    Induce    more    private    in- 
ors  to  form  MESBICs   Once  the  MESBIC 
.$500,000.  it  may  receive  3:1  leverage 
Its  entire   capital,  rather  than  only  on 
ital   in  excess  of  the  minimum  level,  as 
A   $500,000  MESBIC   might   receive   $1 
debt   ani    $500,000   equity   leverage 
provides  a  significant  Incentive  to  In- 
s  private  Investment  In  MESBICs.  both 
:o  existing  MESBIC  s  having  private  capl- 
of  less  than  $500,000  and  to  new  MESBIC 

) 
ibsection    (c).   In   the  event   a  MESBIC 
to  exchange  a  part  of  its  outstanding 
leverage  for  equity  leverage.  It  may  do 
,n  a  non-cash  transaction  within  the  au- 
llmlts.  I  This  provision  puts  existing 
MESBICs  on  an  equa.  footing  with 
r-  ones,  without  having  to  raise  cash  i 
ubsection  [dt.  The  Administration  I5  af- 
forded discretion  to  require  a  favorable  ratio 
quity  to  debt  investments,  and  to  eliml- 
the  flat   requirement  for  65':    venture 
ital   investment,  as  a  conditior.  of  third 
ar  leverage.   iThis  will  allow  the  Admin- 
ation  to  make  third  dollar  leverage  more 
ily  available,  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
iscretion  to  ensure  emphasis  on  venture 
apltal    consistent    with    a    sound    financial 
program  i 
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tion  318.  Interest  Reduction:  This  sec- 
i  would  grant  a  limited  Interest  subsidy 
the  first  five-year  term  following  October 
1971   I  the  date  of  the  President's  Message 
::ongres3l     on    MESBIC    debentures    pur- 
by  the  Administration.    iThis  is  in- 
to reduce  the  MESBICs  Interest  bur- 
in  the  early  years.  The  rate   would  be 
at  the  greater  of  3';,  or  3  percentage 
ts  below  the  rate  cenified  by  the  Secre- 
of    the    Treasury    as    representing    the 
wing  cost  of  the  government  for  com- 
ble  remaining   maturities.   The   Admln- 
tlon     would    be    authorized    to    rebate 
re  interest  payment  on  debentures  un- 
e  Issuer  thereof  has  received  the  Interest 
idy   for   the   first    five-year   t^rm   of    the 
?nture    following    October    13,    1971.    A 
which   benefited   from   section   313 
Id  have  to  reimburse  the  Administration. 
ir  for  dollar,  for  the  Interest  subsidy  be- 
any distribution  rin  private  capital,  by 
lend,   redemption,    liquidation    in    whole 
1  part  or  in  any  other  manner  could  be 
This  Is  Intended  to  require  MESBICs 
ay  a  fair  return  on  governm.ent  funds 
making  distributions  to  private  stock- 
(Jers.  i 

ion  319.  New  Part  B:  This  section 
d  make  clear  that  the  present  provi- 
of  Title  III  (which  will  become  Part  A 
tie  nil  will  continue  to  apply  to  MES- 
s.  except  for  the  alternative  provisions 
Is  new  Part  B  which  will  be  available 
to  MESBICs. 

ion    120    Exemption    from    Investment 

pany   Act   of   1940:    This   section   would 

nd    that    provision    of    the    Investment 

pany  Act  of  1940  which  requires  regls- 

Investment  companies  to  have  a  200" 

coverage  for  preferred  stock,  to  exempt 

that    requirement    preferred    stock    of 

3  which  is  h-'Id  by  the  Admlnlstra- 

Such  exemption  could  also  be  granted 

e  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

le  pursuant  to  section  6(c)   of  the  In- 

nent  Company  Act  of  1940. 
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EQUALITY   OF  POWERS 

^M;-.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  I  think  will  both 
5-ettle  a  current  constitutional  debate 
and  restore  a  proper  balance  between 
tiie  President  and  the  Congress.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  is  aware  of  the 
controversy  generated  in  the  past  2  years 
over  the  impounding  of  funds  by  the 
Piesldent's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budset.  Some  Members  have  defended 
the.-e  actions  as  anti-inflationary  steps 
while  others  have  challenged  either  the 
President's  authority  or  specific  instances 
of  impoui;dmpnt.  On  one  point  we  can 
ail  agree:  at  this  time  the  Congress  is 
■.'  ithout  recourse  in  sucli  cases.  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  seeks  to  serve  two  pur- 
poses. It  af!irms  the  President's  author- 
ity to  impound  and  also  gives  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  review  and 
overrule  specific  instances  of  the  use  of 
this  power. 

While  I  have  disagreed  with  some  of 
th?  re.?ent  cases  of  impoundment,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  general  it  may  be  necessary 
at  times  in  order  to  fight  inflation.  I  feel 
lust  as  strongly,  however,  that  since  this 
power  means  that  the  President  can 
change  the  budgetary  priorities  which 
are  established  by  tlie  Conu'ress,  we  must 
have  an  established  procedure  that  re- 
stores the  che.-k  and  balance  theme  to 
the  ajjpropriations  process. 

The  latter  goal  is  accomplished  in  the 
bill  by  using  tlie  .same  procedures  in 
cases  of  impoundment  as  in  cases  of  ad- 
ministrative reorganization.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  notify  the 
respective  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  intent  to  impound  funds 
and  explain  the  rea.sons  with  respect  to 
the  specific  agency  and  program  to  be 
affected.  Either  House  of  the  Congress 
could  then  vote  to  stop  the  intended 
action  if  m  the  judgment  of  the  Mem- 
bers there  were  an  insufficient  case  made 
for  impoundment.  As  in  the  case  nf 
administrative  reorganization,  the  con- 
,'re.ssional  action  must  be  taken  within 
60  calendar  days  of  the  date  on  which 
the  President  comaiunicated  his  inten- 
tion to  impound. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  Members 
•v!!l  agree  with  me  that  there  is  more  a* 
stake  here  than  the  separate  instance- 
of  the  freezing  of  funds.  We  are  now 
in  a  situation  of  constitutional  imbal- 
ance of  power.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  tha^ 
ill  of  us  can  agree  on  the  constitutional 
..mperative  for  tliis  legislation  and  that 
It  can  be  con.sidered  without  regard  to 
partisanship  or  our  individual  views  on 
specific  prior  ca.ses  of  impounded  funds 


THE  PEOPLE  ARE  DEMANDING  TAX 
REFORM  NOW 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  weeks 
from  next  Monday  midnight,  every 
American  citizen  will  have  been  required 
to  file  an  income  tax  return. 


For  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  the  tax  will  be  figured  on 
ordinary  income  from  the  tables  fur- 
nished by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
But  for  a  handful  of  others — the 
wealthy — the  rates  will  be  based  on  an 
intriguing  system  of  loopholes. 

Some  of  the  wealthy  will  file  returns 
showing  $0  amotmts  due  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  last  calendar  year. 
Others  in  the  upper  income  brackets  will 
mail  token  amounts  on  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  income. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  inequities — this 
gross  discrimination— is  possible  because 
we  iiave  allowed  our  tax  laws  to  become 
riddled  with  special  favors — loopholes — 
which  have  kept  the  wealthy  wealthy  and 
have  made  lifetime  careers  for  some 
sharp-shooting  tax  lawyers. 

These  loopholes  are  so  numerous  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  list  them  all 
here  today. 

The  capital  gains  tax  is  a  great  exam- 
ple of  the  inequities  which  we  have  al- 
lowed to  be  written  into  tax  laws.  This 
is  a  tax  treatment  that  can  be  accorded 
on  the  sale  of  any  so-called  capital  as- 
,set.s — such  things  as  stocks,  bonds,  build- 
ings, land,  factories,  and  the  like — any- 
thing that  a  person  has  owned  for  more 
than  6  months, 

CAPITAL  CAINS BONANZA  FOR  THE  FEW 

In  some  cases,  a  taxpayer  can  obtain 
a  nearly  two-thirds  reduction  in  taxes 
through  the  use  of  this  capital  gains  pro- 
vision. As  Philip  Stern,  author  of  the 
■  Great  Treasury  Raid,"  noted  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  earlier  this 
year,  only  one  taxpayer  in  12  has  any 
capital  gains.  Eleven  out  of  12 — or  al- 
most all  of  the  constituents  of  the  435 
Members  of  this  House — have  no  capital 
gains  through  which  they  could  avoid 
taxes. 

This  tax  avoidance  device  is  costing  the 
Treasury  $13  to  $15  billion  annually. 

Of  course,  the  capital  gains  provision 
is  just  one  escape  hatch  for  the  affluent. 
Tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  are  ex- 
clusively the  playground  of  the  rich  and 
large  banking  institutions.  Nearly  every 
.single  bond  of  this  category  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy  who  are  seeking 
a  totally  tax-exempt  shelter  for  their 
idle  funds.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  an 
individual  to  live  off  the  interest  income 
from  tax-exempt  bonds  and  not  pay  a 
single  dime  of  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  .same  time,  the  tax-ex- 
empt bonds  have  been  invested  in  heavily 
by  the  commercial  banks  and  it  has  be- 
come a  prime  device  to  reduce  the  al- 
ready small  tax  liability  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

The  figures  vary  on  the  magnitude  of 
loss  in  this  area  each  year.  But,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  tax-exempt  bond  in- 
come is  amounting  to  a  net  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  between  $2  billion  and  $3  bil- 
lion annually.  It  would  be  much  cheaper 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  out 
a  direct  subsidy  to  the  local  govern- 
ments— to  subsidize  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  coupon  on  a  tax-ex- 
empt bond  and  that  on  a  bond  bearing 
no  tax  shelter  provisions.  Even  with  this 
subsidy  we  would  probably  save  the 
Treasury  between  $1  billion  and  $l'/2 
billion  yearly. 
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The  accelerated  depreciation  which  is 
allowed  on  real  estate  lias  provided  still 
another  dodge  that  has  not  only  hurt 
the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  has  had  a  questionable  impact  on 
homebuilding.  The  wealthy — and  the  fast 
buck  artists — have  been  moving  into  the 
real  estate  field,  buying  up  lucrative 
properties,  and  using  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation provisions  for  a  big  tax  wind- 
fall. In  the  end,  these  properties  are 
being  written  off  for  tax  purposes  and 
the  owmers  could  care  less  about  long 
term  maintenance  and  improvements.  In 
tills  instance,  the  tax  laws  are  actually 
helping  to  build  slums, 

BAD    DEBT    SrBSIDY    FOR    BANKS 

It  would  take  much  too  long  to  go  into 
all  of  the  tax  benefits  and  subsidies  ac- 
corded tlie  banking  industry.  But,  let  me 
just  point  out  one  really  atrocious  area — 
the  so-called  bad  debt  reserves.  For  years, 
the  banks  were  able  to  write  off  2.4  per- 
cent of  their  total  loan  portfolio  as  bad 
debts  regardless  of  what  their  losses 
might  have  been  on  the  loans.  It  was  an 
automatic  windfall.  In  reality  the  loan 
losses  have  been  running  an  average  of 
only  about  0.2  percent  for  the  major 
commercial  banks. 

When  the  loan  for  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  was  up  for  consideration  last  sum- 
mer, the  commercial  banks  were  lobby- 
ing hard  for  a  golden  no-risk  guarantee 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  pick 
up  all  of  the  pieces  in  case  their  loans 
to  this  corporation  went  sour. 

We  looked  at  these  banks  and  discov- 
ered that  they  had  more  than  $2.1  billion 
in  bad  debt  reserves  which  amomited  to 
a  tax  subsidy  of  well  over  $1  billion  for 
just  these  24  banks.  Happily,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  has  reduced  this  bad 
debt  reserve  to  1.8  percent  of  loan  port- 
folio, but  it  is  still  an  enormous  and  un- 
necessary subsidy  in  light  of  the  very  low 
level  of  actual  loan  losses. 

TAX-EXEMPT   PROPERTIES 

Much  of  this  is  dwarfed  by  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  tax-exempt  proper- 
ties scattered  all  over  the  Nation.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  example,  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  Manhattan  Island  is 
tax  exempt.  That  island,  of  course,  is  the 
headquarters  for  some  of  the  biggest  pri- 
vately controlled  foundations  in  the 
world.  In  addition,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  property  that  is  tax  exempt  because  it 
is  held  by  religious  and  fraternal  orders 
and  similar  entities  which  have  been 
granted  immunity  over  the  years. 

We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing information  about  foundations.  It  has 
come  slowly  and  to  this  date,  I  doubt  that 
the  IRS  has  all  of  the  foundations  on  its 
rolls.  But  a  conservative  estimate  would 
indicate  that  there  is  at  least  $40  to  $50 
billion  in  assets  tied  up  in  the  founda- 
tions. 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  applied  a 
token  4  percent  tax  to  give  IRS  some 
administrative  funds  to  monitor  the 
operation  of  these  huge  institutions.  But 
for  the  most  part,  the  assets  tied  up  in 
these  foundations  are  immime  from 
taxation  at  any  level. 

There  are  undoubtedly  good  founda- 
tions as  well  as  bad  foundations  but  we 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  great  wealth 
has  been  hidden  away  in  these  orga- 


nizations and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
rest  of  the  people  have  had  to  pay  more 
taxes  to  make  up  for  all  of  these  assets 
which  have  been  removed  from  the  vari- 
ous tax  rolls.  In  many  cases,  these  foun- 
dations have  been  established — not  for 
charitable  purposes — but  for  the  means 
of  retaining  family  control  over  huge 
corporations  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
joying tax-exempt  status.  Our  studies 
have  uncovered  situations  where  fast 
buck  operators  were  actually  running 
"tax-avoidance  schools"  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  foimdations. 
In  these  cases,  foundations  were  simply 
mechanisms  for  tax-dodging  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  charitable  purpcses, 

ATTEMPT.'S  TO  WEAKEN  RKFUR.M  ACT  ON 
FOUNDATIONS 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  has  placed 
some  new  requirements  on  foundations. 
Probably  the  most  beneficial  aspect  of 
the  1969  act  was  a  requirement  for  a 
specific  payout  of  foundation  income 
and  or  assets  for  charitable  purposes.  In 
recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  attempts  to 
gut  this  section  of  the  1969  act  and  re- 
open loopholes  for  the  foundations. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who 
are  not  moving  to  close  loopholes,  but  to 
open  them  wider  for  the  special  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  short  excerpt  from  an  interview 
with  IRS  Commissioner  Johnnie  Walters 
wluch  apiJears  in  the  Marcli  issue  of  the 
Nation's  Business: 

Could  you  pinpoint  any  areas  yuu  think 
will  be  of  particularly  strong  challenge  t.j 
IRS  in  the  1970s? 

We  might  as  well  start  oil  with  the  grand- 
daddy  problem — the  lax  e.xempt  organiza- 
tions. They  have  been  demanding  more  of 
our  time.  To  sijme  extent  this  conies  about 
because  these  organizations  have  abused 
their  charters,  and  this  invites  criticism  by 
the  public  and  the  Congress,  and  that  call.-, 
it  to  our  attention. 

You  may  remember  Congressman  Wriglil 
Patman.  D.,  Texas,  was  very  much  interested 
iind  did  a  lot  of  investigative  work  In  the 
foundation  field.  I  assume  in  the  1970s  tliis 
la  going  to  be  a  mandatory  project. 

There  are  other  areas.  Pension  plans,  sav- 
ings plans  and  profit  sharing  plans — tlil^ 
whole  area  will  require  increasing  aitemion 
Multinational  companies  is  another  area 
They  have  all  sorts  of  tax  arrangements  ihat 
are  being  worked  out  in  the  changing  inter- 
national financial  field.  For  instance,  the 
DISC  provision  In  the  new  tax  bill  is  an  in  1.- 
catlon  of  what  is  on  the  horizon. 

The  list  of  tax  loopholes  and  quest,  .li- 
able exemptions  could  fill  page  after 
page  of  this  record  and  I  have  only  at- 
tempted to  list  a  few  of  them  here  to- 
day. There  have  been  various  compila- 
tions and  recently  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute received  wide  notice  on  a  study  in 
which  they  listed  $77  billion  of  tax  pref- 
erences. I  urn  not  sure  that  this  particu- 
lar compilation  is  all-encompassing  and 
.some  of  the  items  which  make  up  the 
$77  billion  are  not  undesirable.  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  believe  that  anyone 
would  attempt  to  knock  out  all  of  these 
so-called  preferences  listed  in  the  Brook- 
ings report. 

However,  the  study  does  help  to  dra- 
matize the  tax  problems  and  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  a  searching  study 
aimed  at  meaningful  reform.  Until  there 
is  a  complete  and  objective  study,  no  one 


can  be  certain  of  the  exact  total  of  lui- 
warranted  and  undesirable  loopholes, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  S25  billion 
to  $30  billion  of  loophole-closing  could 
be  accompli.'-hed  without  disruption  to 
the  econonn  or  without  unfair  treatment 
to  any  individual  or  group. 

If  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  would 
mean  that  we  could  reduce  taxes  sharply 
or  have  available  the  revenues  neces- 
sary 10  finance  worthwhile  projects.  We 
would  have  the  funds  needed  without  re- 
sorting to  expensive  and  disruptive 
deficit  financing  in  the  open  markets. 
Certainly,  this  is  worth  shooting  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  has  his  owTi 
definition  of  loopholes.  Some  of  the  tax 
ijrovisions  serve  specific  jijurposes  and 
many  undoubied]\-  provide  broad  public 
benefits.  H  would  be  foolhardy  to  stand 
here  and  say  that  every  single  tax  exemp- 
tion could  or  should  be  eliminated  over- 
night. 

ELIMINATE  SPECIAL  TAX  BILLS 

At  a  minimum,  this  Congress  ought  to 
(ail  a  hall  to  special  tax  bills  wliich  reach 
the  floor  without  hearings  and  about 
which  the  Members  know  very  httle. 
They  ought  to  be  stopped  now  and  never 
started  again.  Tax  laws  are  too  important 
to  be  handled  in  tliis  manner. 
As  Mr.  Stern  stated  in  his  testimony: 
All  the  special  gimmicks  and  escape 
hatches  that  Congress  has  been  writing  into 
the  tax  laws  over  the  years — for  the  lowly  as 
well  as  for  the  mighty — amount  to  welfare 
payments  for  the  lucky  recipients  of  the  tax 
favors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  are  demanding  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  tax  reform  package.  This 
IS  very  necessai-y  in  light  of  the  huce  def- 
icits which  this  administration  is  running 
up  each  year.  When  a  President  puts  a 
country  $100  billion  in  the  red  in  4  years, 
it  is  time  that  he  started  closing  tax 
loopholes. 

However,  regardless  of  what  the  Pres- 
ident does  or  does  not  do,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  a  responsilDility 
to  the  people  to  take  a  hard  look  at  all 
the  tax  laws.  Each  of  the  so-called  loop 
holes  or  exenipitons  should  be  examined 
in  public  hearings.  Economists — not  con- 
nected with  the  indiLstry  involved — 
should  be  called  and  we  should  have  con- 
crete economic  justification  for  any  loop- 
hole that  remains  anywhere  in  the  tax 
laws.  Undoubtedly  there  can  be  some 
economic  justification  made  for  some 
loopholes,  but  these  should  be  in  very 
definite  formulas  and  the  benefit-s  to 
the  general  public  sliould  be  spelled  out. 
Surely,  no  one  can  object  to  this  kind 
of  spotlight  being  throvn  on  the  tax 
laws. 

If  a  special  interest  group  can  make 
a  case  for  certain  exemptions,  then  it 
should  be  willing  to  do  so  in  open  hear- 
ings, and  with  an  opportunity  for  adver- 
.sary  witnesses  to  be  called 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  are  overburdened  with  taxes  and 
they  do  not  feel  that  the  Congress  is  do- 
ing enough  to  make  sure  that  this  hea\'y 
load  is  fully  shirred  by  the  wealthy,  the 
corpoiations.  the  banks  and  the  other 
la\ored  few.  The  Federal  Government — 
including  the  Congress — is  going  to  be 
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in  ileep  trouble  unless  we  can  demon- 
strste  to  the  American  people  that  our 
tax  laws  are  indeed  based  on  a  progres- 
sive and  equitable  system  and  not  on  the 
muicle  of  the  special  interest  groups. 
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EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

I  he    SPEAKER     pro     tempore     'Mr. 

M.^;,zoLi'.  Under  a  pievious  order  of  the 

HoiLsc,    the   gentleman   from   Michigan 

Ml.    Harvey  I     is    recognized    for    60 

miriutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

HARVEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
consent    that    all    Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
d  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
special  order. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thert- 
obj(  ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
itiere  was  no  objection. 
r.  HARVEY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
what  I  believe  was  a  tragic  and 
isible  move,   the  Transportaticn 
Aeronautics   Subcommittee  of   the 
^se  Committee  on  Inter.>tate  and  For- 
Commerce   refused   to   report   out 
11281  by  a  vote  of  6  to  5.  I  r:r.=:t 
Dduced  the  original  version  of  this 
ilation  on  May  13.  1971.  It  had  the 
rtisaa  .-^uppoit  of  more  th;tn  70  ca- 
rs.   In    essence,    it    would    have 
ted    within    the    administration    ir. 
er  the  necessary  permanent  machin- 
to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  dis- 
s  within  the  railroad  and  airline  in- 
nes. 

more  recent  version  of  this  legisla- 

,  which  I  introduced  on  January  27 

[  R.  12702.  would  have  utilized  H.R. 

1  as  a  separate  title  I  to  amend  the 

way  Labor  Act.  At  the  same  time,  in 

dparate  title  II.  it  would  amend  tiie 

tjonal  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947  so 

create  somewhat  similar  machinery 

the   settlement   of   disputes   among 

longshore,   maritime,   and   trucking 

indistries  covered  by  that  act. 

0  ur  subcommittee  on  March  1  not  only 
faili'd  to  report  out  such  legislation,  but 
by  li  similar  vote  of  6  to  5  tabled  H.R 
127!  2  and  sought  to  kill  such  permanent 
legi,  ilation  for  the  remainder  of  this  Con- 
gres  s. 

T:iday.  my  cospcnsors  and  I  have  taken 
this  special  order  *^o  empha.size  to  our 
coll  lagues  in  the  House  the  error  of  thi= 
deci?ion  by  the  subcommittee,  and  to 
denonstrate  again  the  tremendous  im- 
Dorlance  and  great  need  for  this  legis- 
latidn. 
Tie 
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record  is  crystal  clear  on  the  need 

1  revision  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 

4eal  with  emergency  transportation 

ites  in  the  railroad  and  airline  in- 

Since   19G3   the  President   has 

,  forced  to  ask  Congress  for  ad  hoc 

lati'.m  to  end  railroad  strikes  nine 

Eight  of  these  nine  ad  hoc  strike 

tjement   bills    have    been    passed    by 

ress  since  1967.  A  look  at  past  his- 

cl?arly    demonstrates    the    inade- 

.•  of  the  present  Railway  Labor  Act 

e  19t3  there  have  been  75  Presiden- 

Emergency    Boards   appointed,    an 

ge  of  more  than  three  per  year. 

to  hear  testimony  with   regard   to 

s  in  the  railroad  and  airline  in- 

This   total   includes   53   Presi- 

ial  Emergency  Boards  to  settle  rail- 
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road  laboi  disputes  and  22  such  boards  to 
settle  airline  labor  disputes. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  53  rail- 
road emergency  boards,  12  have  been 
complete  failures  and  resulted  in  major 
strikes,  five  of  which  lasted  more  than  5 
days.  While  none  of  the  22  airline  emer- 
gency boards  necessitated  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional action,  the  disputes  in  17  of 
them  resulted  in  strikes  or  work  stop- 
pages. Several  of  these  work  stoppages 
were  so  severe  and  so  prolonged  that 
they  very  nearly  precipitated  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional action  on  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  recc^rd  is  also  clear  on  the  need  for 
a  revision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  _.f  1947,  rommonly  referred  to 
as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  regulates 
the  parties  to  dispute.5  in  the  longshore. 
maritime  and  trucking  industries.  In  the 
maritime  and  longsiiore  industries  alone. 
the  present  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  failed 
to  bring  r.tout  a  settlement  in  two-thirds 
of  the  major  disputes,  even  though  an 
80-day  in.^unction  was  ordered. 

What  ail  this  represents,  Mr.  Speaker. 
IS  a  serious  breakdown  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  exi.5ting  legal  machinery  under  both 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  inadequate  and  badly  in  need  of 
repair.  What  is  needed  is  a  revision  of 
the  law  that  would  first  of  all  restore  the 
incentive  to  the  parties  to  undertake 
serious  collective  bargaining.  Where  that 
collective  bargaining  fails,  however,  the 
President  must  have  the  permanent 
machinery  available  to  him  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  dispute. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  a  key 
requirement  is  flexibility.  Certainly,  no 
one  administrative  procedure  will  be  ap- 
propriate for  all  of  the  different  situa- 
tions and  the  wide  variety  of  substantive 
issues  which  will  arise  in  the  future.  The 
President  should  have  before  him  a  va- 
riety of  tools  with  which  to  work.  And  if 
these  tools  are  to  be  sufficient,  he  must 
be  required  to  use  them  judiciously  but 
inexorably  until  the  dispute  at  hand  is 
settled. 

I  would  add  that  this  very  flexibility, 
which  is  so  neccs.sary  when  finally  need- 
ed, is  al.so  the  key  element  in  avoiding 
the  need  for  its  ase  in  the  first  place.  For 
almost  every  knowledgeable  observer 
agrees  that  it  has  been  the  certaintv  of 
ad  hoc  congressional  action  which  has, 
in  the  past,  contributed  most  to  the  fail- 
ure of  collective  bargaining  in  the  trans- 
portation industry.  A  situation  is  truly 
needed  in  which  neither  party  to  the  dis- 
pute can  fore.see  that  the  Government 
will  intervene  to  their  potential  advan- 
tage. Then,  and  only  then,  can  the  true 
procedures  of  collective  bargaining  move 
forward  fruitfully. 

H.R  11281.  my  cosponsors  and  I  felt, 
would  have  given  the  necessary  incentive 
to  the  parties  to  bargain  collectively; 
would  have  provided  the  permanent  ma- 
chinery for  the  .'settlement  of  disputes 
where  collective  bargaining  failed:  and 
would  have  given  the  President  the  flexi- 
bility so  necessary  in  each  di.«pute. 

If  a  dispute  were  unresolved  by  the 
emergency  boards,  the  President  could 
have  chosen  one  of  three  weapons  for 
.settlement;  One.  he  could  permit  a  .se- 
lective strike,  subject,  of  course,  to  cer- 
tain well-defined  lim.its  and  public  safe- 
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guards;  two,  he  could  call  for  a  30-day 
cooling-off  period;  and  three,  or  he  could 
UcC  final  offer  selection. 

H.R.  11281  would  have  required  that 
these  weapons  be  used  imtil  a  settlement 
iiad  been  reached  and,  thus,  a  degree  of 
finality  would  have  been  built  into  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Far  from  abridging 
the  workingman's  right  to  strike,  H.R. 
11281  would  have  guaranteed  it  by  per- 
mitting a  selective  strike  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board.  For  reac,ons  of  national  or  region- 
al health  or  safety,  this  strike  would  nec- 
Cosaiily  be  limited;  yet,  it  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  so  long  as  it  did  not 
exceed  its  legal  limits. 

The  only  causes  for  the  President  to 
terminate  this  selective  strike  would  have 
been  if  it  spread  beycnd  the  Umits  set 
by  law.  or  if  the  President  determined 
that  the  strike,  if  permitted  to  continue, 
would  result  in  injury  to  the  national  or 
regional  health  or  safety.  Only  at  that 
point,  if  the  dispute  were  still  unresolved, 
could  the  President  have  called  for  an 
emergency  board  and  used  the  arsenal 
of  weapons  that  the  bill  provided. 

My  cosponsors  and  I  felt  that  this  ap- 
proach was  the  most  equitable  way  of 
handling  a  very  critical  situation,  for  it 
would  have  protected  the  rights  of  the 
working  man  without  sacrificing  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

A  .'Similar  approach  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  designated  as  title  II  in  H.R.  12702, 
wou'd  have  given  the  President  the  power 
to  order  a  30-day  cooling-off  period;  to 
order  a  partial  operation  of  the  industry: 
or  to  utilize  the  final  offer  selection 
process.  Again,  I  stress  that  it  was  our 
goal,  while  providing  the  machinery  for 
settlement,  to  give  incentive  to  bargain 
collectively  and  yet  provide  flexibility  for 
diffeient  situations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  from  strikes 
m  the  transportation  industry  have  been 
tremendous.  A  brief  survey  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  two  most  recent 
transportation  labor  disputes  will  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
'.ntolerable  burden  that  these  strikes 
place  not  only  on  the  economy  and  the 
American  people  in  general,  but  also  for 
the  transportation  workers  themselves. 

The  ig-dcy  "selective"  rail  strike  by 
the  United  Transportation  Union  last 
summer  v,  as  liardly  selective  in  its  effects 
on  the  Nation's  economy.  Ten  major  rail 
f-arrier.s  and  almost  50  percent  of  the 
country's  railroad  carrying  capacity  were 
halted,  and  the  union  had  immediate 
plans  to  strike  eight  more  carriers  if  the 
dispute  had  not  been  settled  on  Au- 
gust 2.  As  It  happened,  the  UTU  strike 
brought  much  commerce  to  a  virtual 
standstill.  Bituminous  coal  shipments 
•>'ere  reduced  by  67  percent:  the  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  community  lost  more 
than  $11  million  per  day  because  it  could 
not  ship  its  produce  to  market;  the  sugar 
beet  industry,  so  vital  to  my  home  dis- 
trict, cut  production  by  70  percent;  the 
loss  to  the  northwest  lumber  industry 
amounted  to  more  than  $28  million.  In 
addition,  the  strike  threatened  the  entire 
automobile  industry,  and  Chrysler  in- 
dicated that  had  they  been  without  rail 
service  much  longer,  they  would  have 
been  forced  to  lay  off  more  than  100.000 
workers. 

The  recently  concluded  west  coast  dock 
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strike,  a  labor  stoppage  that  had  con- 
tinued for  135  days,  was  even  more 
economically  devastating.  West  coast 
ports  lost  an  estimated  $23.5  million 
daily,  and  the  White  House  calculated 
tnat  as  of  January  21,  the  walkout  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  $1.4  billion  in  for- 
eign trade.  Individual  companies  on  the 
west  coast  and  Hawaii  suffered  losses  as 
high  as  $6  million  during  the  strike, 
and  many  observers  feel  that  the  strike 
miiv  have  caused  a  permanent  loss  of 
export  markets.  As  President  Nixon  has 
said: 

There  Is  an  Increasing  danger  that  some  of 
these  trade  losses  will  become  permanent,  as 
foreign  purchasers  come  to  believe  that  our 
larmers  and  businessmen  cannot  provide  de- 
pendable deliveries.  Japan,  a  blllion-dollar 
market  for  agricultural  Imports,  has  already 
a^lced  other  suppliers  to  step  up  production 
sj  that  It  can  lessen  its  dependence  on  Amer- 
ican exports. 

The  west  coast  strike  also  resulted  in 
millions  of  dollars  of  lest  income  for  the 
longshoremen  and  their  families.  The 
Pacific  Maritime  Association  figured  that 
during  the  first  100  days  of  the  strike, 
wage  and  fringe  benefit  losses  totaled 
$45  milUon.  Prorating  these  losses  for  the 
full  length  of  the  strike  resulted  in  an 
estimated  $55  million  loss  to  the  workers, 
or  an  average  of  $3,600  per  man.  For  the 
longshoremen,  this  loss  was  very  severe, 
especially  since  the  ILWU  does  not  main- 
tain a  strike  fund. 

Tire  Nation  is  currently  facing  several 
potential  transportation  labor  disputes 
that  could  veiy  well  result  in  crippling 
strikes.  An  unresolved  lab-''  dispute  be- 
tween the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Inter- 
national Association  and  the  railroads 
could  lead  to  a  rail  strike  before  the  end 
of  March.  On  February  23,  the  National 
Mediation  Board  advised  that  its  efforts 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement 
had  failed.  The  NMB  suggested  that  the 
parties  submit  their  dispute  to  voluntaiy 
arbitration.  Tlie  carriers  have  agreed  to 
this  arbitration,  but  the  sheet  metal 
workers  have  rejected  this  arbitration. 

Should  this  controversy  follow  the 
pattern  of  so  many  recent  railroad  dis- 
putes, we  will  have,  within  a  very  short 
time,  another  intolerable  railroad  strike. 
Then,  as  in  the  past.  Congress  will  be 
forced  to  legislate  an  ad  hoc  settlement. 
I  also  need  not  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  under  new  contract  agree- 
ments, all  railroad  contracts  now  expire 
en  a  single  date — July  1.  1973— and  the 
threat  of  a  nationwide  rail  strike  at  that 
time  is  very  real. 

The  dock  strike  still  has  not  been  com- 


pletely settled,  either.  East  and  gulf  port 
longshoremen  had  promised  to  work 
without  a  contract  until  March  14th. 
While  it  appears  that  the  longshoremen 
in  most  ports  have  agreed  to  sign  new 
contracts,  several  ports,  including  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Houston,  have 
still  been  unable  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences completely.  A  renewed  strike 
in  one  or  all  of  these  ports  is  a  definite 
possibility  at  this  time.  In  addition,  the 
ILWU  has  indicated  that  it  will  strike 
again  if  the  Pay  Board  refuses  to  grant 
the  full  increase  of  their  new  contracts. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true 
that  the  subcommittee's  refusal  to  re- 
port out  H.R.  11281  mav  delay  passage 
of  permanent  strike  legislation  tempo- 
rarily. However,  this  legislation  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  cannot  delay  it  permanently.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
have  been  pressing  repeatedly  for  this 
legislation  for  more  than  2  years:  more 
than  70  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  joined  me  in  my  legislative  pro- 
posals: numerous  other  Congressmen 
and  Senators  have  introduced  their  own 
plans. 

Clearly,  the  creation  of  permanent 
mechanisms  for  handling  emergency 
transportation  strikes  is  an  idea  ulio.se 
time  has  come.  It  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  such  legislation  quickly 
In  the  meantime,  I  would  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  any  ad  hoc  leg- 
islation that  might  be  required  and  in- 
sist that  it  be  replaced  with  permanent 
strike  legislation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr  Harvey ).  I 
think  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the 
subcommittee  did  not  act  affirmatively 
on  the  legislation  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed. 

As  the  leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  have  introduced  in  1970  and  1971  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  penmanent  legislation  to 
meet  the  problem  of  crippling  trans- 
portation strikes  of  a  crisis  nature.  This 
legislation  is  essential  if  v.e  are  to  avoid 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  have  hap- 
pened in  the  past  and  the  kinds  that 
could  very  well  happen  in  the  future.  I 
hoije  some  action  can  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  this  year  to  meet  these  cri,ses  in 
transportation. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    gentleman    fr^m 


Michigan  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
efforts  m  this  regard. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  minonty  leader  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  .Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
I  jmmend  'he  diotmguished  gentleman 
from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  for  his 
dedicated  and  persistent  effort  in  urging 
this  House  to  face  up  to  the  desperate 
need  for  new  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  from  devastating  strikes. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  share  liis  dis- 
may at  the  irresp;,nsible  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  come  to  permanent  grips 
.vith  this  problem. 

Organized  management  and  organized 
labor  v,urking  together  in  an  effort  to 
resolve  labor  disputes  have  obviously 
failed  to  protect  the  public  interest,  and 
when  I  speak  of  those  involved  in  the 
public  interest,  I  mean  the  members  of 
striking  unions  as  well  as  the  stockhold- 
ero  ana  management  cf  the  shippmg 
companies.  The  public  interest  is  sacri- 
ficed a.-  the  warring  parties  fail  to  find  a 
peace  agreem.enl.  This  Congress,  whicli 
should  give  highest  priority  to  represent- 
ing the  public  interest  in  these  labor 
t-e-ups  cauMng  widespre.id  economic 
damage,  stands  helplessly  by  and  dees 
nothing.  It  is  incredible  that  in  these 
early  weeks  of  this  session  of  Congress 
when  we  have  had  a  very  thin  schedule, 
we  have  devoted  not  1  minute's  time  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  this  great  prob- 
lem facing  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Hou..-e  Republican 
Task  Forte  on  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions, I  have  had  the  special  opportunity 
to  study  our  experience  under  existing 
laws  and  I  mast  say.  I  have  been  appalled 
at  the  record. 

In  the  25  years  since  Congress  passed 
tlie  Taft-Hartley  Act,  its  prorisions  for 
dealing  with  strikes  which  imperil  the 
public  health  or  safety  ha\e  had  to  be 
invoked  over  30  times.  Moreover,  its 
emergency  procedures  have  been  used 
more  often  to  halt  work  stopiia^es  al- 
re.Tdy  in  progress  than  to  avert  threat- 
ened strikes.  In  other  words,  the  damage 
has  already  been  done  before  relief 
ccmes. 

So  that  all  of  the  Members  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  facts  of  this 
record  for  themselves,  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  tables  sum- 
marizing the  Taft-Hartley  experience  up 
to  the  recent  longshore  di.sputes: 
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Industry  and  date  o(  dispute ' 


E.'Liminous  cnal  mininR: 

Mar   15-Apr   12.  1948 

June  19  24,  1948 

Sept  19.  1949  Mar  6  1950 
MpMp^ickinj:  Mar   15  June  5,  1943 

Poot notes  at  end  of  table. 
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strike  status 


Settlement  reached 
With  injunction 


industry  and  date  of  dispute  > 


Approximate 

Number  ot  calendar 

workers  duration 

invoUed '  (days) 


In  progress 

before 

injunction 


Halted  by 
injunction 


Without 
injunction 


Within 
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X" 
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Do 
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Do 
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(  ) 


('■) 
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X 
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X 
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X 

X 

X 
X 
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X 
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X 
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(•) 

Rejected.- 
(-■') 

Rejected. 

None 

Rejected 

Do. 

Do 
None. 
Rejected. 


u  5,  Department  ot  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  National  emergency  disputes.  Labor  Management  Relations  (Taft-Hartley)  Act.  1947  58  Washington   1959  (BLS  Bulletin  No 

f.ned  .IS  tnm  'he  beginning  -A  a  str  ke  o(  the  appointment  of  a  hoard  of  inquiry  to  date  of 
nent 

ters  10  those  m  a  baiganing  unit  or  to  those  directly  involved  in  the  strike, 
•  ers  returned  ta  work  about  3  weeks  alter  a  temporary  restraining  order  was  issued. 


1633). 


contempt  proceedings,  the  union  was  lound  not  guilty  of  ordering  con- 


tiike. 
unction  issued 
on  ot  the  strike 
njunction. 
t    K9  Halted  .oiu  itanly  before  injunction  was  issued. 

arge  and  a  number  ot  minor  producers  reached  agreement  atter  the  injunction  was  dissolved. 
lected  bi  employees  of  4  small  companies. 

major  producer  settled  before  the  injunction  was  issued,  and  the  other  major  producers 
wtnm  the  injunction  oenod   The  iait  offer  ballot  was  held  in  plants  of  8  companies. 
n^e  halted   on  request  of  meJiasors    before  injunction  was  issued. 
.RB  e'ect'on  held    but  'e',u't5  not  officially  announced 
'  btme  issues  were  se'fiel  be'ore  and  during  the  injunction  period.  Parties  agreed  to(l)  submit 
unre-.    ,eJ  issues  to  board  V  inquiry.  (2)  extend  no-strike  period  beyond  in|unction  period   and 
(3)  -ejuest  NLRB  supervised  lasl-ofter  before  reactivating  strike    Settlement    reached  after  in- 
junct  Jn  period  Without  strike   ratified  m  NLKAfi.il'ot 


|<  Dispute  involved  Ihe  ILWU  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  6  maritime  unions  on  the  Atlantic  Gull 
and  Pacific  Coasts,  and  the  Great  Lakes  A  strike  occurred  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast  after  the  in- 
junction was  dissolved. 

'  On  Ihe  Atlantic  and  Gull  Coasts. 

I  On  the  Greit  Lakes  after  the  injunction  was  dissolve  I 

I'  On  the  Pacific  Coast. 

I-  Ballot  was  boycotted  by  the  ILWU  and  nnt  completed  for  oft-shore  union  belore  the  injunction 
was  dissolved, 

"  Involved  7  maritime  unions  on  the  Atlantic,  Gull,  and  Pacific  Coasts 
Settlements  with  a  number  of  the  unions  were  concluded  before  the  injunction  was  issued 

I  6  ot  the  7  unions  had  settled  before  the  expiration  of  the  injunction  period  I  on  Ihe  Pacific 
Coast,  settled  later  after  a  strike. 

-'  By  I  union. 

-■  Involved  3  divisions  of  1  union  on  thfi  PoliIic  Coast  and  Hawaii. 

■■'  Ballot  mailed  but  results  not  certified  because  settlement  was  reached  before  end  of  votinii 
period, 

-■■  Last  oiler  rejected  in  West  Gulf  Coast  Ports. 

•-  Most  ports  had  settled  by  March  1969.  Still  on  strike  at  this  time  were  Boston  Jacksonville 
Fla..  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  and  West  Gulf  Coast  Ports 


TPME5    AND 


SETTLEMENTS 
DISPUTES, 


IN    NATIONAL 
1947  68 


EMERGENCY       NATIONAL   EMERGENCY  DISPUTES   BY  INDUSTRY,  1947  58 


Stnue .  and  settlements 


Number 
of  disputes 


Number 
of  workers  i 


Vote  on  employer's 


Industry 


Total 

lents  without  strike 
lenls  alter  slri«e 
in  80-day  injunction 

nod 

80- day  injunction 
thou!  strike 

tor  strike 

unction  issued 
occu'red 
e  39-day  injuiction 

80-day  iniunc'on 
'e  and  after  8>"!ay 
uncfion 
lunction  'ssued 


29 

5 

24 

13 

3 
'7 

1 
24 
16 

5 

1 


2.076.100 

344.800 
1,731.300 

1.316.600 

15.700 
316.000 

83. 000 
1.731,300 
1.332.300 

73.000 

243,000 
83.000 


number  -ji  AOr<e's  refers  to  those  in  the  bargaining  unit 
inse  di'ectiy  mv-i-ved  m  the  strike. 
:ppage  involved  6  mar-fime  unions  and  Ihe  International 
oremen  5  and  Warenousemen's  Union  on  Ihe  Atlantic. 

d  Pacific  Coasfs.  and  "he  Great  Lai>es  Se'tlements  were 
acf+l  lor  the  A"an'.c  and  Gulf  Coas's  a--d  the  Great  Lakes 

or    ^mediately  after  the  injunction  penod    The  ILWU 

era   maritime  unions  struck  on  the  Pacific  Coast  alter 
jnction  had  expired. 


Total..-. 

Sievedoring 
A.rcraf;- 

aerospace 

Atomic 

energy 

Bdummous  coal 

mining 

Maritime 

Nonferrous 

smelting  . . . . 
Meatpacking... 
Fabricated 

mefals 

Basic  sleel 
Shipbuilding 
Telephones 


Number 
of 

Number 

of 

strikes  i 

final 

offer 

disputes 

Num- 
ber 

Ac- 
cepted 

Re- 
jected 

29 

24 

15 

0 

12 

7 

5 

0 

5 

4 

n 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 
3 

V3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 
1 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1  Stoppages  halted  by  an  injunction  and  resumed  after  the 
injunction  expired  are  counted  as  1  strike. 

'  In  1  situation,  vote  was  held,  but  results  were  not  officially 
announced. 

■  In  1  election.  Ihe  ballot  was  boycotted  by  1  union  and  not 
completed  by  the  other  unions  before  the  injunction  was  dis- 
solved In  rne  2d  election,  ballots  were  mailed,  but  the  results 
were  not  cer'ified  because  settlement  was  reached  before  the 
end  of  the  voting  period. 


Our  experience  under  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  has  been  equally  sorry.  Time 
aiter  time,  the  Congre.ss  has  had  to  step 
in  to  act  as  arbitrator  and  devise  an  11th 
hour  solution  to  crippling  strikes  in  the 
railroad  and  airline  industries. 

Agam.  I  offer  for  the  record  a  chro- 
nology of  the  ad  hoc  legislation  that  has 
had  to  be  passed  to  resolve  disputes 
where  the  procedui'es  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  itself  were  inadequate  to  do  so, 

I  Document  II -A-3.  Source:  Library  of  Con- 
gre.ss, Congressional  Research  Service] 

Chronology     of     Strike-Related     Railroad 
Leclslation  Since  the  End  of  World  War  II 

During  the  post-World  War  II  period  eight 
Federal  laws  have  been  enacted  to  prevent  or 
end  threatened  or  actual  rail  strikes.  The 
first,  in  1963,  dealt  with  a  dispute  on  fireman 
manning  and  other  work  rules,  which  led  to 
a  strike  in  1964  anyway.  The  legislative  action 
in  196:i  marked  the  first  time  since  1916,  and 
the  first  time  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
that  the  Congress  imposed  a  statutory  settle- 
ment for  a  rail  dispute.  Three  of  the  eight  ad 
hoc  laws  were  passed  in  1967,  to  prevent  a 
nationwide  strike  by  six  shopcraft  unions. 
Another  three  of  the  statutes  were  enacted  in 
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1970,  two  of  them  again  involving  shopcraft 
unions.  The  eiglath  Instance  of  special  Fed- 
eral legislation  occurred  in  1971.  to  prohibit 
strike  or  lockout  in  a  dispute  involving  the 
railway  signalmen.  It  is  noteworthy  that  four 
of  the  eight  instances  took  place  In  the  last 
two  years,  seven  of  the  eight  in  the  last  four 
years.' 

The  following  chronology  summarizes  the 
background  and  provisions  of  the  eight  ad 
hoc  statutes 

1,  Public  Law  88-103.  appnvcd  August  28. 
1933  (77  Stat,  132 1.  Established  a  seven- 
p.iember  arbitration  board  to  make  a  de- 
cision binding  on  both  parties  i  Class  I  rail- 
roads and  five  operating  brotherhoods  i 
witli  respect  to  ( 1 )  use  of  firemen  on  diesel 
locomotives,  and  (2)  the  size  of  road  and 
yard  crews.  Thes^  were  the  two  primary  is- 
sues i  1  dispute.  Directed  the  parties  to  im- 
mediately resume  collective  bnrgaii.ing  oi. 
all  other  (secondary)  issues  not  covered  by 
the  arbitration  provision,  Tliis  dispute,  be- 
gun in  1959,  progressed  for  several  years 
without  settlement  through  procedures 
within  the  Railway  Labor  Act  ai.d  then 
outside  the  Act,- 

This  law  prevented  a  threatened  nnti.  :'- 
\.ide  railroad  strike  Fch.eduled  to  begin  at 
12:01  a.m.,  August  29.  1963.  The  nrtlon 
marked  the  first  time  since  191G  that  tl  e 
C:)ngress  imposed  an  ad  hr,c  legislative  .'-et- 
tlcment  for  a  rail  dispute, 

Th?  parties  failed  to  reach  ayrccment  on 
t'le  secondary  issues  which  Public  Law  88 
108  did  not  settle  by  arbitration,  A  two- 
day  strike  resulted,  on  April  8  and  9,  1964, 
involving  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
5,000  members  of  four  operating  brother- 
lioocis  (engineers,  firemen  and  enginemeii, 
conductors  and  orakenien.  atid  trait  mofii . 
The  strike  was  t  rminated  through  inter- 
vention of  the  U  S.  Secretary  of  Labor.  An 
agreoraent  r\'\ched  through  "the  medial i;'n 
efforts  of  a  cc^ernment-appolnted  panel 
was  ;eatativ;ly  appro\ed  Anril  22,  19fi4.  ai:d 
signed  by  tl^e  parties  June  25,   1934, 

2.  Public  Law  90-10.  api)ru\c-d  April  12. 
1967  (81  Stat.  12).  Delayed  for  20  days  (un- 
til May  3.  1967)  a  nationwide  rail  strike 
scheduled  for  April  13.  1967,  by  six  shop- 
craft unions  against  most  of  the  nation's 
major  rail  lines,  accotmting  for  over  95  per- 
cent of  total  rail  mileage  In  the  United 
Statr  s.  The  unions  were  tiie  boiier  inak'.rs, 
machinists,  sheet  metal  workers,  electrical 
workers,  railway  carnijii.  and  firemeti  and 
•^Utrs.  The  issue  in  di.spute  was  wages.  Rec- 
'~mniendations  of  Emergency  Board  No.  169 
had  been  replaced  by  the  unions  and  all 
otlior  procedures  under  th"  Railway  Labor 
Act  had  been  exhausted. 

During  tlie  2')-day  delay  penod,  liu-  Pre-i- 
dent  appointed  a  three-member  special 
mediation  panel  which  reported  to  the  Prcs- 
itleni  April  22,  19i:7.  The  report  Includrd  a 
ineditition  proposal  for  disposition  of  the 
dl  pute.  but  this  recommendation  failed  to 
effect  a  settlement. 

3  Puljlic  Law  90-13,  appro\id  May  2.  1967 
(81  Stat.  13).  Delayed  for  an  additional  47 
da\,s,  until  June  19,  1967,  a  tlircate'-d  i.a- 
tioiuvide  strike  by  the  same  six  s!io,-.-craft 
ui:ioi.s  against  most  of  the  natio»i's  Class  I 
carri--rs.  with  the  understanding  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  would  ofl'er  a  plan  to  si^ttlc 
the  controversy  •■wlthlti  a  few  days." 


■  The  eight  laws  involved  five  separate  dis- 
putes. For  brief  histories  of  these  disputes, 
see  John  G,  KUgour,  Alternatives  to  the  Rail- 
nay  Labor  Act:  an  appraisal.  Industrial  and 
labor  relations  review,  v.  25,  no.  1,  Oct.  1971  : 
77-81. 

-For  further  background  aid  a  fuller 
chrn:ioiogy  of  the  fireman  manning  dispute, 
see  Library  of  Congress,  L?gislati\e  Refer- 
ence Service,  The  Railway  fireman  manning 
ftlspiiie:  hi,story  and  issnos.  1959  1070  ,!(.- 
seph  F  Fulton.  Julv  31.  1970.  23  p  HE  lOOI 
U  S.  Cl,  70-192  E. 
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On  May  4,  1967,  the  President  In  a  mes- 

s.ige  to  Congres.~  recommended  special  leg- 
islation to  r:'Solve  this  dispute  and  the 
brollicrheods  agreed  to  withold  tir.llateral 
action  for  a  reasonable  i)erind  of  time.  When 
it  appeared  that  enactment  of  legislation 
niiglii  be  delayed,  the  brotherhoods  on  July 
11.  i;iG7  witiidrew  their  commitment  agaii:st 
uiulaiiral  actio:.,  ellective  July  15. 

4,  Public  Law  90-54,  approved  July  17  1967 
I  81  Stat,  122) ,  Ended  a  two-day  feries  of  spo- 
r.idic  work  stoppages  on  Jtily  16-17.  1967,  af- 
fecting variotis  carriers  throughout  the  na- 
tion, Tlie  striking  organizations  were  the  six 
shopcraft  unions  liiVvji-, ed  in  tlie  iniijasse 
winch  occasioned  enariment  of  Public  Laws 
90-10  and  90  13  iiiems  2  and  3  above),  lliis 
was  tlie  first  nationwide  rail  strike  since 
1946. 

Public  Law  90-54  also  provided  a  procedure 
for  fin. J  disposition  of  the  dispute  by  a  five- 
member  Special  Board,  whicli  issued  Its  re- 
port and  determination  on  September  15, 
1967,  The  Special  Board's  determinai.un  wits 
not  modified  by  tl:ie  parties  in  subsequent 
conferences  and  became  etlecuve  October  16. 
1967. 

5,  Public  Law  91-203,  approved  Maieh  4 
1970.  Enacted  to  pie\cnt  a  nationwide  rail 
strike  scheduled  to  start  at  midnight 
March  3,  1970,  in  a  dispute  between  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  fotir  shopcraft  unions 
(macliinists,  electricians,  boiler  makers,  and 
slieet  metal  workers).  Prohibited  strike  or 
lockout  for  37  days,  until  April  11,  1970, 

This  dispute  already  had  caused  a  one-day 
strike  on  January  30,  1970  by  48,000  members 
of  the  four  shopcraft  unions  against  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  On  the  day  of  the 
strike  the  Class  I  rail  carriers  annouiiced  a 
luitional  lockout.  A  temporary  restraining  or- 
der was  then  issued  by  the  U.S  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  prohibiting 
both  the  nationwide  lockout  and  the  strike 
against  Union  Pacific. 

Issues  In  the  dispute  were  wages  and  work 
rules.  Contract  negoti.itions  had  begun  in 
November  1968.  Emergency  Board  No,  176  iiad 
been  unable  to  resolve  tlie  dispute, 

6,  Public  Law  91-226,  approved  April  9, 
1970,  Provided  a  settlement  for  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  the  carriers  and  the  four  shop- 
craft unions  lndica:ed  above,  m  item  5.  E,s- 
tablished  as  the  contract  tlie  terms  of  u  mem- 
orandum of  undcr.-itanding.  dated  Decem- 
ber 4.  1969,  agreed  to  by  all  negotiators  for 
tlie  disputant  parties,  although  subseejuenlly 
ratified  by  the  general  membership  cf  only 
tliree  of  the  four  unions  involved.  Failure  to 
r.itify  by  the  fourth  union,  the  sheet  metal 
workers,  had  prevented  the  memorandum  vi 
understanding  from  going  into  effect. 

7,  Public  Law  91-541.  approved  Dceeni- 
ber  10,  1970.  Extended  until  March  1,  1971,  a 
prohibitie.'n  against  strike  or  lockout  in  a 
dispute  between  Class  I  carriers  and  four  rail 
unions  (operating  employees;,  except  engi- 
neers; railway  clerks;  dining  car  employee.'-^; 
and  maintenance  of  way  employees  i.  Pro- 
vided a  5  percent  pay  increase  for  the  em- 
ployees involved,  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1970,  and  a  32-cent  hourly  increase  (approx- 
imately 8'2  percent)  retroactive  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1970, 

This  legi-;ation  ended  a  one-day  nation- 
wide walkout  of  400.000  rail  employees  on 
December  10,  the  third  imtionwlde  rail  strike 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II;  the  other 
such  strikes  occurred  in  1946  and  1967 

Issues  in  this  dispute  wore  wages  and  work 
rules.  The  di.^pute  had  resulted  in  an  earlier 
one-day  strike,  ovi.  September  15,  1970,  which 
was  halted  by  temporary  restraining  order  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, President  Nixon  at  that  time  ap- 
pointed Emergencv  B-ard  No.  178.  TTie  Board 
issued  it-s  report  and  recommendations  en 
November  9  1970,  Tlie  carriers  accepted  the 
Hoard's  recommendations  but  the  brother- 
hoods rejected  them.  The  brotherhoods  sub- 


sequently struck  on  December  10.  upon  com- 
pletion uf  the  30-day  statutory  •'cooling  off" 
period  after  issuance  of  the  Board's  report. 

Three  of  the  four  unions  settled  with  the 
carriers  In  February  1971.  The  fourth 
brotherhood,  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  did  not  settle  until  after  a  selective 
strike  of  10  railroads  during  July  and  August 
1971;  this  strike  ended  August  3, 

8,  Public  Law  92-17,  approved  May  18,  1971. 
Ihis  legislation  halted  a  two-day  nationwide 
strike.  May  17  and  18,  1971,  precipitated  by  a 
walkout  of  10,000  railway  signalmen  (me- 
chanics working  with  electrical  and  electronic 
devices).  This  was  the  fourth  nationwide  rail 
strike  since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War. 
the  earlier  such  strikes  occurring  In  1946. 
1967,  and  December  1970. 

Ptibllc  Law  92-17  prohibited  strike  or  lock- 
out until  October  1,  1971.  It  provided  for  a 
pay  Increase  of  about  13  jj  percent  for  the 
employees  In  the  dispute  (5  percent  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  1970.  and  30  cents  an 
hour — approximately  8',  2  percent — retroac- 
tive to  November  1. 1970) . 

Every  American  has  felt  the  impact  of 

ihe.se  di.-pute.s  in  his  poe  ketbook.  Their 
e;Ie;t  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  has  of 
cour.se  been  di.s'astroas.  Let  us  consider, 
for  examj  le,  what  happens  during  a  rail- 
wtiv  .'-irike. 

WHAT   HAPPENS  DURING  A  RAILWAY  STRIKE? 

U.S,  New.s  &  World  Report  recently 
printed  the  following  figures  on  the  cur- 
rent importance  of  the  railroads  to  the 
Nation's  economy; 

U.S.  railroads  move:  41%  of  the  Nation's 
Intercity  freight;  71 'r  of  the  household-ap- 
pliance shipments;  70 ''c  of  the  coal  used  by 
utilities  and  heavy  Industry;  76',  of  new 
autos  and  auto  parts;  78 'ir  of  the  lumber  and 
wood  used  in  the  U.S,;  40';  of  furniture  ship- 
ments; 63 'i  of  chemicals — Including  most  of 
those  used  to  purify  water  supplies:  68 'c  of 
Iron,  steel,  and  other  primary  metals;  and 
40';  of  meat  and  dairy  products. 

In  addition,  railroads  each  week  carry 
an  average  of  4.041.000  commuter  pas- 
.sengers  and  1.494,000  other  intercity  pas- 
sengers. The  average  cost  of  rail-freight 
in  1969  was  1.35  cents  per  ton-mile  com- 
pared with  7  cents  per  ton-mile  by  trucks, 
and  21.09  cents  by  air  earners. 

The  Nation  cannot  stand  a  nationwide 
railway  strike  for  more  than  a  few  days, 
because  of  the  effects  on  commuters,  the 
national  defence,  the  supply  of  perishable 
good.*;,  the  mails,  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry, and  other  industries  such  as  auto- 
mobiles, steel,  coal,  wood,  and  i^aper.  The 
2-day  ,'-tnke  in  May  1971  was  reported  to 
h.ive  lelt  350,000  commuters  without 
tra-ns,  endan.Licred  fre.^h  Iruits  and  veg- 
etables awaiting  harvest  and  loading,  and 
caused  slowdowns  in  production  and  lay- 
offs in  the  food  prccessin;-'.  coal  mm- 
inii,  automobile,  and  steel  industries.  Per- 
haps most  alarming  were  the  projections 
of  micmployment  at  8.4  percent  after  a 
2-\',et'K  strike  and  22. 1  percent  after  8 
weeks. 

After  the  1-day  strike  on  E>ecember  10, 
1!»7l>,  Newsweek  reported  the  following: 

The  shutdown's  effects  ■were  felt  from 
co.'vst  to  coast.  In  New  York.  150.000  com- 
mtiiers  were  left  without  trains.  General 
Motors  Corp..  which  considers  railroads  an  ex- 
tensio.i  of  its  assembly  lines,  cut  back  pro- 
duction at  four  auto  plants;  coal  mines  were 
siint  down  m  West  Virginia,  fuel  supplies 
divmdled  at  po.eer  plants  and  thousands  of 
cars  loaded  with  perishables  Idled  in  freight 
yard.^  Clinstmfu.  packages  piled  up  In  post 
o.fices,  leading  to  a  nationwide  embargo  on 
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S.  News  &  World  Report  made  a  sun- 
report  on  the  effects  of  the  strike; 
major    cities,    hundreds    of    thousaiids 
ilroad  commuters  had  switched  to  cars 
buses,   suarllng   traffic.    In   Chicago,    for 
xa|nple.   17.000  extra  cars  hit   the   express- 
the  morning  of  December  10.  The  Chl- 
Translt  Authority  pressed  Into  service 
)f  Its  2.000  buses  and  1,200  rapid-transit 
cars.   Said   a  Chicago   official,   'It's   the 
t   Jamup    I've  se«n   In   my   35   years   in 
lie  transportation  work,"  .  ,  . 

f  f  ter   the   1967  railroad  strike,   then 
Ser  ator  Morse,  Democrat  of  Oregon,  in- 
serted into   the  Congressional   Record 
following  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
:  strike  when  it  was  just   12  hours 
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but   flrst-class   mail    beyond   a  300-nille 


of  the  rail  miles  were  shut  dow:». 
y  6  major  railroads  could  operate. 
Defense   shipments:     10    ammunition    ves- 
were  scheduled  to  load:  however  most  of 
1,500  rallcars  required  to  load  these  ships 
J  tied  up  and  could  not  get  to  the  ports, 
of    ral3.;iles    in    movemeii".    were 
Dozens  of  tanks  and  armored  {>«r- 
carriers  between  depr,ts  and  port;;  for 
ement  to  Vietnam  were  stopped    Several 
i.ris   missiles   and   other    classified    ship- 
s  were  tied  up. 
Pksiengers:  Nearly  400.000  commuter.-  were 
stranded  in  New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia. 
on.  and  San  Francisco  alone    All   long- 
passengers  were  stopped. 
11 :  First-class  mail  could  move  only  on   a 
ity  basis  by  the  end  of  the  day.  An  em- 
o  was  in  effect  on  all  2nd.  3rd.  and  4th 
maU  over  150  miles, 
rlshable.s:     10.000    cars    of    refrigerated 
shl[^ments — fruit,     vegetables,     eggs.     etc. — 
200  cars — livestock   on   the   hoof— 
ped 
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recent  longshore  disputes  had  an 
telling  toll  on  our  economy    In 
case,   it   was   the  farmer  who  was 
st  hit.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
has  estimated  that  farmers  lo,sse& 
total   over   $1   billion   and   that   it 
take  at  least  15  vears  to  reestab- 
trading  patterns  with  foreign  na- 
which  were  disrupted  and  some- 
completely    -evered    during    the 
of  the  strike. 
gam.  during  October  and  November 
:970,   the  east  coast  and  gulf  ports 
917  million  in  agricultural  ex- 
s.  For  the  same  period  in  1971  they 
only  400  million. 

the  west  coast,  the  dock  workers 

ce  reduced  agricultural  exports  by  21.5 

ion  during  July  and  September  ccm- 

with  the  previous  year.  The  major- 

of  losses  were  in  wheat,  perishable 

and  fruit. 

real  tragedy  of  this  situation,  as 

impact  figures  .show,  is  that  it  was 

people  who  had  no  involvement 

e  dispute  itself  who  were  hurt  the 
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r.  Speaker,  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to 
any  answer  when  I  am  asked  why 
Congress  has  not  acted  to  prevent 
theie  economic  holocausts 

C?rtainly,  it  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
ava  lable  solutions. 

Over  three  times  in  as  many  years,  the 
adn.inistration  has  sugge.=ted  legi,-~lation 
to  Drovide  permanent  mechanisms  to 
pre^  ent  these  big  strikes  from  occurring 
or  tp  quickly  terminate  them  if  they  do. 


A  number  of  Meniberb  from  both  parties 
have  also  introduced  legislation  of  their 
own.  Yet  it  continues  to  collect  dust  while 
the  strikes  go  on. 

The  recent  dock  situation  is  a  classic 
Illustration  of  the  folly  of  the  Congress' 
shortsightedness  in  tliis  regard.  After  a 
134-day  strike,  emergency  ad  hoc  legis- 
lation was  passed  at  the  ilth  hoiu" — but 
we  again  refused  to  go  fui'ther  and  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  to  insure  that  the 
situation  would  not  arise  again. 

As  a  result,  we  are  attain  today — less 
than  a  month  later — faced  with  a  re- 
sumption of  that  walkout. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  strike  threat 
liangmg  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  Na- 
tion at  this  time.  Indeed,  there  is  a  very 
real  possibility  that  east  and  gulf  coast 
longshoremen  may  close  those  ports 
down  as  well,  in  a  sympathy  action. 
Additionally,  contract  negotiations  be- 
tween the  sheetmetal  workers  and  the 
railroads  are  reported  to  be  at  an  im- 
passe and  could  flair  into  a  major  rail 
strike  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  abhor  as  much  as  any 
Member  the  necessity  to  restrict  the 
rights  of  the  parties  to  free  collective 
baruiaininL,'.  But  I  do  not  accept  the 
theory  that  the  public  .should  be  made 
liosta-re  to  the  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem. Yet  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  these  major  labor 
disputes.  Clearly,  the  time  is  long  over- 
due to  put  an  end  to  tins  situation  and 
give  the  public  the  protection  it  deserves 
against  devastatin.t;  labor  strife, 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Utah.  I 
also  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  the  work  the  Republican  task  force 
has  done  and  the  very  great  contribution 
that  they  have  made  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man ironi  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentl-'man  from  Michigan 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  tiuiik  the  time  is  past 
when  the  .American  people  are  going  to 
continue  to  tolerate  the  cripplinft  strikes 
that  tie  up  transportation  and  threaten 
the  health  and  .-afeiy  of  the  Nation.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  sponsor- 
ing the  legislation  which  I  was  proud  to 
cosponsor  vvith  him  to  provide  some  rea- 
sonable machineiw  smd  machinery  which 
takfs  into  con.-.ideration  not  only  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  but  aL^o  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  both  organized  labor  and 
the  employers. 

I  would  say  that  particularly  worthy 
of  approbation  would  be  the  imaginative 
provision  of  options  to  the  Pre.'iident  in 
the  event  of  such  a  crippling  strike.  I  am 
entranced  bv  what  to  me  was  a  new  idea 
of  this  final  offer  .selection  mechanism 
v.-hich.  as  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  say 
before,  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  nego- 
tiating parties  together  instead  of.  as 
collective  bargaining  does  so  often  to- 
day, thrusting  them  apart. 

I  believe  the  more  we  can  bring  labor 
and  management  together  the  more  the 
American  people  will  benefit. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
ihe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

First  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  his  leadership  and  for  the  intelligent 
study  that  he  has  put  into  the  final 
form  of  a  bill,  that  I  have  cosponsored 
with  him.  This  is  a  very  fair  bill.  It  is  fair 
to  industry.  It  is  fair  to  labor.  And  It 
certainly  takes  into  consideration  the 
public  welfare.  It  certainly  ought  to  be 
given  more  serious  consideration  than  it 
has  had  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  emergency  strike  legis- 
lation, I  believe,  was  dealt  a  narrow  and 
yet  a  serious  and  imfortunate  defeat  by 
the  Ti-ansportation  and  Aeronautics 
Subcommittee.  At  a  time  when  we  have 
recently  suffered  through  a  long,  costly, 
and  harmful  dock  strike,  this  action 
seems  illogical,  to  say  the  least.  The  eco- 
nomic effect.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  fanners 
in  Iowa  and  the  Midwest  has  been  disas- 
trous up  to  now.  We  can  establish  beyond 
question  of  a  doubt  that  the  price  of  corn 
vsas  down  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  with  a 
suiplus  of  corn  the  price  already  had 
been  low.  This  is  the  kind  of  price  they 
should  not  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  years  Con- 
gress has  been  criticized  for  moving 
forcefully  and  decisively  only  when 
prodded  by  an  issue  of  great  national 
importance.  We  seem  to  act  only  in  a 
national  emergency,  and  then  only  on 
a  specific  issue.  Here  we  are  cunfionted 
with  such  an  issue,  yet  the  Congress 
is  being  frustrated  in  its  attempt  to 
sohe  the  problem  and  to  prevent  such 
disastrous  strikes  from  occurring  in 
the  future.  We  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look the  problem  for  the  time  being. 
We  n;  ed  action  now  to  bring  sta- 
bility to  America,  and  we  need  to  help  the 
laboring  people  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  prolonged  strikes  that  occur 
in  these  kinds  of  situations. 

While  recognizing  the  inherent  good 
in  collective  bargaining  and  good  faith 
efforts  at  settlement,  this  legislation  real- 
izes that  agreement  is  not  always  pos- 
sible. Strikes  are  inevitable  in  many  cir- 
cumstances; and  strikes,  i^er  se,  are  not 
to  be  discouraged.  Of  course,  if  manage- 
ment and  labor  were  always  able  to  re- 
solve their  differences  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  this  difficult  task.  And  in 
many  circumstances  labor-management 
disagreements  do  not  reach  the  propor- 
tions which  directly  affect  the  national 
interest.  What  is  at  issue  are  transporta- 
tion strikes  which  are  prolonged,  which 
effect  dramatically  the  economy,  and 
which  directly  affect  the  national  in- 
terest, 

Mr.  Harvey's  bill,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  cosporrsoring,  recognizes  the 
disastrous  effects  prolonged  transporta- 
tion strikes  can  have  on  the  Nation.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  can  be,  and  are,  af- 
fected by  such  strikes.  The  recent  dock 
strike  dramatically  illustrates  such  ef- 
fects. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
dock  strike  cast  the  United  States  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars.  However,  we  may  still 
ask — is  this  legislation  really  necessary? 
Former  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  in 
his  1966  state  of  the  Union  message,  rec- 
ognized this  problem  and  asked  "Con- 
gress to  consider  measures  which,  with- 
out improperly  invading  State  and  local 
authority,  will  enable  us  effectively  to 
deal  with  strikes  which  thieaten  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  national  interest." 
President  Nixon  also  faced  thi.-,  issue  and 
called  for  a  solution.  Most  major  groups 
feel  that  something  must  be  done,  al- 
though, admittedly,  most  disagree  as  to 
the  elements  to  be  included  in  any  leg- 
islation. 

Since  1936  we  have  been  faced  with  158 
major  transportation  labor  disputes,  an 
average  of  over  4  per  year.  These  dis- 
putes have  had  an  untold  adverse  effect 
on  our  Nation,  but  any  reasonable  esti- 
mate would  be  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 
Today  there  are  three  impending  trans- 
portation strikes  which  will  add  to  that 
total.  The  history  and  extent  of  these 
disputes  has  been  well  documented  and 
debated  before,  and  further  reference  is 
unnecessary.  The  concern  now  becomes — 
what  can  we  do  to  prevent  such  crippling 
strikes  from  continuing. 

Here  we  must  note  that  the  emphasis 
is  not  upon  prevention  of  strikes;  rather, 
the  emphasis  is  on  providing  the  neces- 
.sary  machinery  to  curtail  such  devastat- 
ing strikes  and  bring  about  their  suc- 
ce.ssful  settlement. 

The  numerous  bills  introduced  to  date 
offer  various  solutions  to  the  problem. 
The  bill  offered  by  Mr.  H.\rvey  seems  to 
provide  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
machinery.  But  whatever  bill  can,  or  will, 
be  decided  upon  must  provide  realistic 
machinery  and  must  be  fair  to  labor  as 
we  deal  with  prolonged,  costly  transpor- 
tation strikes.  We  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look this  issue  again.  To  do  so  would  be 
failure  on  our  part  to  face  important 
issues  and  provide  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems. I  hope  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  this  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  participate  today  in  the  special 
order  on  the  subject  of  permanent  legis- 
lation to  cover  labor  disputes  affect- 
ing transportation  and  communications 
which  affect  our  Nation. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr.  Harvey)  for  his  leadership  in 
requesting  this  special  order  and  in  de- 
vising a  legislative  remedy  which  would 
enable  us  to  avert  the  costly  work  stop- 
pages which  adversely  affect  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  before  us  has 
been  handled  on  inntmierable  occasions 
m  the  past  on  an  ad  hoc  basis — fre- 
quently with  last  minute  legislative  and 
executive  actions  d:  reeled  toward  indi- 
vidual labor  disputes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recently  ended  west 
coast  dock  strike  which  continued  for 
134  days  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
most  costly  in  our  Nation's  history.  It  is 
estimated  that  wholesale  and  retail  busi- 


nesses experienced  losses  of  $29  miUion 
a  week  while  this  strike  continued.  In 
addition,  industry  and  agriculture  sus- 
tained losses  estimated  at  $46  million 
per  week, 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  costly  strike  kept 
188,000  people  out  of  work  according  to 
estimates  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodg- 
son. This  figtue  is  in  addition  to  the  days 
lost  by  those  employed  m  agiiLUlture. 
Mr,  Speaker,  the  labor  disputes  with 
which  we  are  concerned  today  are  not 
the  typical  confiicts  by  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  repre- 
-senatives  of  management  on  the  other. 
Indeed,  what  we  are  mainly  concerned 
with  is  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a 
v.hole  and  work  stoppages  which  inter- 
fere Aith  the  operations  of  other  busi- 
nesses and  industries  which  depend  upon 
such  vital  services  and  activities  as 
transportation  and  communications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  mv 
colleague  from  Michigan  iMr,  Harvey) 
has  sponsored  iH.R.  11281  >  and  of  which 
1  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  is  pending 
before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr, 
Staggers  <  has  tabled  this  legislation  for 
this  session  of  Congress.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  action  may  be  reconsidered 
and  this  measure  may  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  dur- 
ing this  Congress, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  delayed 
too  long  in  the  enactment  of  ajjpropriate 
legislation  to  deal  vvith  strikes  affecting 
these   vital   industries   upon   which   our 
Nation's  economy  depends.  I  hope  that 
this  action   which  we  are   taking  here 
this  afternoon  may  be  persuasive  in  pro- 
ducing at  long  last  a  legislative  remedy 
for  the  crippling  strikes  and  work  stop- 
IJages  at  which  this  measure  is  directed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate  mv 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  H.^rveyi 
and  I  a.ssociat'"  myself  with  his  remarks 
Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fiom  Illinois. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

L  too.  would  like  to  con.uratulate  him 
and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  on  then- 
interest  and  leadership  in  this  very  im- 
portant subject. 

I  am  not  personally  ready  to  commit 
myself  at  this  point  to  any  particular 
legislation,  but  that  we  should  consider 
genera!  legislation  in  this  field  on  this 
floor  is  past  any  rational  dispute.  Indeed 
it  is  really  a  disgrac(|Jul  situation  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  move  general 
legislation  in  this  field  out  of  committee 
for  consideration  wcli  prior  to  this  lime. 
I,  too.  am  entirely  disgusted  with  the 
idea  of  voting  emergency  legislation  from 
time  to  time  and  shoving  under  the  rug 
consideration  of  a  real  national  problem. 
In  fact  the  only  time  we  have  even  been 
able  to  consider  emergency  legislation 
which  had  any  drive  behind  it,  or  teeth 
in  it,  was  the  other  day  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  national  emergency 
which  became  such  that  these  circum- 
stances overrode  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  committee,  and  the 


general  disposition  of  the  Congress,  and 
then  we  got  some  legislation  passed, 
even  though  it  was  emergencv  in  nature. 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Will  the  gentleman  let 
me  a.sk  this  question?  Would  he  agree 
on  the  next  occasion,  on  the  next  cri-sis, 
that  we  truly  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  ijermanent  legisla- 
tion rather  than  an  ad  hoc  approach  to 
that  particular  strike? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  certainly  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  tliat.  I  do 
not  tliink  there  is  any  question  about  it 
Normally  speaking,  I  am  m  favor  of 
collective  bargaining.  Also,  normally 
speaking.  I  will  say  that  when  it  comes 
to  reform  I  am  more  inclined  to  be  in 
favor  of  an  equalization  of  tJie  two  sides 
by  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
than  I  am  for  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion approach,  although  in  Uie  field  of 
transportation  we  have  had  so  much 
trouble  with  national  emergency  strikes 
that  I  am  coming  to  the  point  where  I 
am  inclined  to  favor  some  sort  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  m  that  field.  But  cer- 
tainly, whatever  we  do,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider it  on  a  permanent  basis. 

I  may  .say  also  tliat  m  a  meeting  I  was 
in  the  other  day  the  indications  were  that 
we  are  probably  gomg  to  face  another 
emergency  situation  very  soon,  because 
the  Pay  Board  is  probably  going  to  reject, 
in  part,  the  longshoremen's  settlement, 
which  may  well  lead  to  another  strike  on 
the  west  coast  and  which  may  very  well 
lead  to  a  strike  on  the  ea.n  coast  and  in 
the  gulf  ports  as  well,  and  it  may  be 
imijossible  then  for  this  Congress  no 
longer  to  avoid  facing  up  to  some  sort  of 
permanent  action  in  this  field. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  lor  his  interest  and  his  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  HARVE\'.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  .'aid  about  the  un- 
minence  of  the  dock  strike.  Even  if  the 
Pay  Board  approves  the  west  coast  set- 
tlement at  this  time,  the  ILWU  contract 
Will  expire  on  July  1.  1973,  the  very  same 
date  that  the  contracts  for  all  of  the  rail- 
road unions  expire  It  doas  not  take  much 
of  an  imagination  to  conceive  of  what 
could  happen  at  that  particular  time  if 
both  the  dockworkeis  and  the  railroad 
workers  were  free  to  go  on  strike 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
ne:;ota  'Mr,  Fkenzel  < . 

'Mr,  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committt^e  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  defeated 
emergency  transportation  strike  legisla- 
tion, and  the  committee  chairman  has 
been  quoted  as  stating  that  any  such 
legislation  is  dead  for  this  session.  Thus 
have  the  people  of  this  comitry  been 
virtually  assured  that  future  work 
stoppages  in  our  Nation's  vital  transpor- 
tation industry  will  again  affect  our  daily 
lives,  i^pnalizing  .some  of  us  with  incon- 
venience, some  with  loss  of  wages,  and 
some  with  loss  of  our  jobs. 

Eight  tiines  since  19G3  we  have  had  to 
pa.ss  emergency  legislation  to  end  rail 
strikes.  We  have  just  lived  through 
we.st.  gulf,  and  east  coast  dock  strikes. 
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of  which  still  threaten.  It  is  hard 

believe  that  the  subcommittee  could 

find  an  acceptable  means  by  which 

devastating  work,  stoppages  could 

prevented  in  the  future.   My   con- 

uency   repeatedly   asks  me  whether 

Congress  is  oblivious  to  problems  in 

economy  or  simply  unwillmg  to  listen 

the  public.  Usually  I  can  tell  them 

the  Congress  is  working  on  a  solu- 

.  On  tlus  problem  I  must  now  tell 

cm  that  we,  or  at  least  one  subcom- 

,  are  unwilling  to  provide  rehef . 
The  right  to  strike  has  been  a  neces- 
bargaining   weapon  for  organized 
.  Generally,  it  should  be  retained. 
1  if  conditioned,  mu-st  be  compensated 
.   Unfortunately,  when  strikes  occur 
:lie  transportation  industry,  too  many 
ocent  parties  are  seriously  hurt.  The 
effect    of    transportation    stnkLS 
economic    hardship    throughout 
entire  economy.   Defenseless   com- 
are  put  out  of  business  and  de- 
working  people  lose  their  jobs, 
current  example  exists  within  my 
A  businessman  there  was  forced 
close  the  doors  of  his  business  as  a 
of  the  west  coast  dock  strike.  One 
jobs,    including    those    in    his 
and  those  dependent  on  it,  many 
ivliich  had  existed  for  20  years,  came 
an  end  when  his  business  died.  I  in- 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  his  suppliers 
he  Record  at  this  point. 

M.aRCH  1,  1972, 
Svpplier:  It  Is  difficult  to  write  this 
er  to  all  of  you  with  ■.vhom  we  have  en- 
d    a    pleasant    relationship    over    many 
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371'3  dock  strikes  caused  problems  for  all 
js  dependent  on  imporij.  Lack  o:  supplies 
finished  products  curtailed  slupnients  for 
;ral  peak  months.  Reduced  cash  flow  re- 
;red  e.Kcessive  borrowing, 
nce.'-t.iin  deliveries  .idversely  effected  sales. 
icipating  a  sub.^t.in:lal  sales  Increase,  the 

ended  with  a  decline,  ar.d  a  large  :n- 

eijtory.  Mucli  of  this  was  sacrificed  to  obtain 

,s    to    satisfy    as   much    as    possible   our 

itors  and  bank  obligations. 

ur  year's  '.oa^  was  sizeable.  For  many  years 

have   used  secured   bank  financing  with 

jrable   relations.   Pursuant   to  its  factors 

,  the  bank  has  taken  possession  of  all  in- 

ory    and    accounts    receiv.ible.    It    would 

ar   there   viU   be  a  substantial   amount 

iniiig  due  the  bank. 

r  business  involved  virtually  no  produc- 

machinery.  Fi.xtures  and  equipment  are 
eci  to  :i  He::  to  the  bank,  and  it  is  not 
cipated  that  there  would  be  .my  proceeds 
.lining.  As  a  result,  the  Company  has  for 
tical  purposes  lio  remaining  assets,  and 
uiisecured  debt  to  numerous  creditors 
ital  amount  of  over  .?70,000. 

ving  been  associated  with  the  Company 

twenty   years,   nine   as   president   since 

basing  its  a,->sets  in  1962.  I  sincerely  ap- 

late   the   many   favors   and   friendly   as- 

ations  enjoved   with  each  of  you  during 

time.  I  write  with  deep  regret  to  advise 
t  due  to  the  above  circumstances,  we  are 
ble  to  continue,  and  are  forced  as  of  this 

to  discontinue  our  operations 
Sincerely  yours. 

The   Wallace  Co. 

believe  that  those  100  jobs  in  my  dis- 
could  have  been  saved  without  seri- 
ly  inconveniencing,  or  weakening  the 
rigfits  of,  either  of  the  bargaining  par- 
H.R.     11281     and     Mr.     Harveys 
H.R.  8385,  allow  for  the  regular  ne- 
gotiation process  to  take  place,  but  they 
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also  equip  the  President  with  authority 
to  take  action  in  times  oi  emergency  to 
avert  national  crises,  to  resolve  disputes, 
and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  jobs  such  as 
occuiTed  within  my  district. 

This  Nation's  economy  is  again  threat- 
ened by  a  rail  .^tiike.  The  sheet  metal 
workers  are  making  a  current  thi'eat, 
and  other  contracts  expire  on  July  1, 
1973.  The  threat  of  further  dock  strikes 
is  still  with  us.  There  is  an  obvious  and 
compelling  need  for  emergency  trans- 
portation strike  legislation,  not  at  some 
vague  future  date,  but  right  now. 

I  have  noted  with  intercut  rising  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  such  corrective  legis- 
lation. An  excellent  editorial  in  the 
March  7  Minneapolis  Tnbune  is  one  ex- 
ample of  the  changing  attitude  of  the 
general  public  toward  transportation 
strikes.  This  editorial  also  refers  to 
statements  by  Mr.  George  Meany.  pres- 
ident of  the  Aflx-CIO.  .suggesting  the 
possibility  of  "binding  arbitration  volun- 
tarily agreed  to."  I  include  the  Miime- 
apolis  Tribune  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

[From   the   Minneapolis  Tribune,   March   7, 

1972) 

Alternativts  to  the  Walkout 

Small  heresies  are  beginning  to  crack  the 
dogma  that  surrounds  the  right  to  strike. 
Organized  labor  seems  less  dependent  on  the 
strike  a-s  a  primary  bargaining  tool  although 
the  changes  in  attitudes  are  still  subtle, 
Cor.gress  seems  closer  than  at  any  time  in 
years  to  recognizing,  by  legislation,  that  In 
some  situations  strikes  are  intolerable.  Both 
development.,  are  encouraging. 

More  and  more,  one  hears  national  labor 
leaders  talk  of  alternatives.  For  example,  the 
six  maritime  unions  recently  let  shipowners 
know  that  their  June  1  contract-expiration 
date  Isn't  an  automatic  signal  for  a  strike 
if  ne  .V  settlements  are  not  then  In  hand  One 
idea  being  discussed  is  a  no-walkout,  no-lock- 
out agreement  to  perniii  negotiations  to  go 
forward.  Even  George  Meany.  bead  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  a  leading  opponent  of  arbi- 
tration, now  raises  the  possibility  of  "binding 
arbitration   voluntarily   agreed  to." 

The  trouble  with  Meany's  approach  Is  that 
it  would  still  permit  the  iiiterruption  of  vital 
national  services  such  as  transportation.  Un- 
der present  federal  laws.  Congress  acts  only 
when  a  transportation  emergency  is  at  hand, 
often  after  a  work  stoppage  has  begun.  To 
Improve  that  unwieldy  and  ineffective  proce- 
dtire,  the  Nixon  administration  two  years  ago 
proposed  a  comprehensive  new  plan,  which 
would  replace  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
expand  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  Include  emer- 
gency procedures  for  tratxsportatlon  Indus- 
tries. One  of  its  three  options  for  strike  avoid- 
ance is  a  mandatory,  "last-best-offcr"  arbi- 
tration method. 

Until  recently,  such  proposals  have  got- 
ten nowhere.  But  this  year,  when  Congress 
approved  an  admilfcstnition  request  for  leg- 
islation to  end  the  dock  strike,  the  broader 
reform  came  surprisingly  close  to  enactment. 
Oil  Ted  In  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
the  dock-strike  bill,  it  failed  by  a  vote  of 
39  to  42, 

This  Is  a  particularly  appropriate  time, 
then,  for  a  push  from  the  White  House  on 
transportation-labor  reform.  Storm  signals 
flying  m  those  Industries  should  be  a  further 
Incentive  for  Congress.  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
threa'er.  a  strike  against  railroads  over  work 
rtiles:  Teamsters  against  truckers  over  a  de- 
ferred pay  increase:  Machinists  against  alr- 
lii  es  over  demands  for  Increases  In  excess  of 
Pay  Board  guidelines. 


The  Senate  Labor  Committee  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  hearings  on  March  17  on  adminis- 
tration and  other  proposals.  We  hope  that 
proves  a  good  omen  for  completion  of  trans- 
portation-labor legislation— with  an  arbitra- 
tion alternative — In  1972. 

Senate  hearings  on  emergency  trans- 
portation strike  legislation  will  begin 
this  week.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  they 
will  be  more  successful  than  those  held 
in  the  House.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  sad 
day  when  the  House  casts  aside  its  re- 
sponsibility so  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  Senate 
for  protection  against  economic  disas- 
ters they  cannot  control  themselves.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  resume  its  hearings,  to  resume  its  de- 
liberations, and  to  give  this  House  a  bill 
that  will  offer  our  people  some  protection 
Irom  the  disastrous  economic  effects  of 
uncontrolled  strikes  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  great  respect  for  our  American  sys- 
tem of  free  collective  bargaining.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  joins  me 
in  that  respect. 

By  and  large,  in  my  opinion  it  has 
been  a  good  system  for  resolving  labor 
disputes,  but  there  ai-e  times  when  it  just 
has  not  worked.  Last  month's  experience 
that  this  Congress  had  in  dealing  with 
the  west  coast  dock  strike  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  occasions.  In  my  opin- 
ion Congress  deserves  credit  for  what  it 
did  on  that  occasion,  in  facing  up  to  a 
truly  national  crisis.  It  faced  up  to  it 
admittedly  belatedly,  but  it  did  show  that 
when  the  chips  were  down  the  problem 
could  be  mot.  However,  that  was  an  ad 
hoc  treatment  of  a  very  special  situation, 
and  before  we  acted,  great  injury  had 
been  suffered  by  many  workers,  by  many 
farmers,  and  unemployment  resulted  as  a 
result  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  been  a  leader  in  our  ef- 
forts to  move  the  Congrcs:^  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  system  for  dealing 
with  problems  of  this  nature,  not  on  a 
crisis  basis  or  ad  hoc  basis,  but  on  a 
general  procedural  basis. 

It  is  most  regrettable  in  my  opinion 
that  the  legltliition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  was  killed  in  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
I  .say  this  because  in  my  opinion  the 
House  deserves  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  on  that  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. When  we  face  as  we  do  now  the 
defeat  of  such  legislation  by  a  very  nar- 
row \ote  of  a  subcommittee  of  one  of 
the  committees  of  this  Congress,  where 
one  or  two  votes  which  were  present  or 
one  or  two  votes  which  were  not  pres- 
ent, could  have  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  world,  and  where  this  House  could 
have  worked  its  will  on  this  legislation. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  we  could 
not   have  had   favorable  action  by  the 
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subcommittee  on  permanent  legislation 
dealing  with  emergency  strike  situations. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  burden  on  the 
Congress  to  face  up  to  this  problem. 
There  are  still  ways  in  which  we  can  do 
so,  maybe  through  new  legislation  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  possibly  through  the  Senate  legis- 
lation which  was  referred  to  earlier. 

In  my  opinion  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey;  deserves  great 
commendation  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  by  this  House.  He  was  seeking  to 
move  the  Nation's  laws  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  a  general  procedural  perma- 
nent law  on  the  books  to  deal  with  this 
type  of  crisis. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  see  the  day 
when  the  gentleman's  missionary  woi'k  in 
this  field  is  going  to  bear  fruit.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  And  for  the  sake  of  the 
Nation  I  hope  that  that  day  will  come 
.soon. 

Ml'.  HAR'VEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ore^ron  (Mr.  Dellenbacki  for  his  com- 
ments. I  would  hke  to  point  out  that 
now  we  must  look  for  his  leadersliip  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
because  in  the  House,  as  well  as  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  now  up  to  that  committee 
lo  originate  emergency  strike  legislation. 
I  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  will  agree  with  me  also  that  the 
House  Rules  Committee  should  now  per- 
mit the  House  to  vote  on  permanent 
legislation.  In  this  way,  when  the  next 
cri.sis  arises,  the  House  will  not  have  to 
vote  on  ad  hoc  le.eislation,  apphcable 
only  to  a  particular  crisis.  Rather,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  should  say  to  the 
House  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  our  will  on  permanent  legislation 
to  handle  transportation  sti-ikes.  'We 
have  had  enough  of  them  over  the  years, 
certainly,  to  warrant  such  action. 

Again,  I  thank  my  friends  for  their 
comments  on  this  very  important  matter. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  our 
home  State  of  Michigan.  Congressman 
J.wes  Harvey,  in  deploring  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Int-erstat«  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  to  kill,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  pei-manent  method  for  settling 
transportation  strikes.  Concrressman 
Harvey  is  to  be  applauded  for  his  never- 
tiring  efforts  to  secure  action  on  his 
emergency  strike  legislation. 

I  have  served  in  this  Congress  for  the 
last  20  years  and  dui-ine  that  time  the 
Congress  has  seen  53  Presidential 
Emergency  Boards  set  up  to  handle  rail- 
road di.sputes  and  has  been  forced  to  pass 
nine  ad  hoc  settlements.  The  history  of 
the  other  transportation  industries  is  no 
better.  'We  have  been  over  this  same 
ground  time  after  time  and  still  we  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  our  ef- 
forts. The  recent  action  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transiwrtation  and  Aeronau- 
tics has  once  again  brought  us  to  an  all- 
too-familiar  standstill. 

When  are  we  finally  going  to  realize 
that  the  ad  hoc  legislative  process  that 
has  characterized  the  history  of  railroad 
disputes  is  not  an  adequate  method  of 
handling  these  emergency  situations?  We 


seem  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  basic  need 
for  permanent  legislation  imtil  we  are 
again  faced  with  a  crippling  strike.  Each 
time  a  dispute  occurs  we  find  ourselves 
no  better  prepared  than  we  were  the  last 
time  when  we  were  forced  to  take  11th- 
hour  action.  This  Congress  must  face  up 
to  its  responsibiUty  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people.  After  all,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  most  hurt  by  these  strikes 
are  usually  the  innocent  bystanders. 
Think  for  a  moment  about  who  is  really 
carrying  the  burden  of  these  strikes-^ 
the  farmer  who  watches  his  crops  die  in 
the  field,  the  businessman  whose  trade  is 
hindered  because  he  cannot  obtain  goods 
to  stock  his  shelves,  the  commuter  who 
is  stranded,  the  consumer  who  is  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  because  someone 
must  absorb  the  loss  of  perishable  goods 
and,  most  importantly,  those  who  find 
themselves  out  of  work. 

We  are  continually  faced  with  the 
threat  of  another  stoppage,  and  as  we 
look  ahead  the  forecast  is  pretty  gloomy. 
Congressman  Harvey  has  explained  jast 
how  serious  the  impending  strike  situa- 
tion really  is,  and  once  again  the  Con- 
gress may  find  itself  faced  with  another 
emergency  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for  fur- 
ther delay  by  this  Congress  and  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  to  continue  to  work 
for  solutions  to  this  national  problem. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
196  years  since  the  start  of  our  Nation, 
many  elements  of  our  society  have  tried 
to  gather  unto  themselves  more  power 
than  was  good  for  them  or  good  for  the 
people,  generally.  Some  have  succeeded 
for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  all  have  failed. 
In  the  formative  years  of  our  Repub- 
lic, Aaron  Burr  tried  to  aggrandize  him- 
self by  starting  a  new  nation  to  the  West. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  find  him  guilty  of 
treason  In  order  to  thwart  his  scheme. 
During  the  first  85  years  of  our  nation- 
hood, slave  owners  grew  rich  and  power- 
ful. In  the  end,  it  was  necessary  to  fight  a 
long  Civil  War  to  stop  them. 

Railroads  were  cut  down  to  size  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  the  1880's; 
and  corporations  generally  were  re- 
stricted by  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Antitrust  Acts. 

In  the  1930's,  Congress  saw  clearly  that 
the  managers  of  business  had  gotten  the 
upper  hand  over  workers,  and  were  using 
that  authority  to  the  detriment  of  wage 
earners  and  of  the  people,  generally.  The 
result  was  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  giving  workers  the  right  to  organize. 
None  of  these  powerful  segments  of 
the  body  politic  has  sm-rendered  power 
willingly;  but  when  the  time  has  come 
to  limit  their  power,  most  have  under- 
stood and  have  yielded  to  moderate 
messure. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  holders  of 
exti-aordinary  power  have  blinded  them- 
selves to  the  public  intei-est.  They  have 
refused  to  bend,  refused  to  compromise. 
Inevitably  this  has  led  to  confrontation 
between  them  and  the  people,  and  the 
people  have  survived.  Only  once  was  the 
issue  in  doubt— in  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion, and  perhaps  in  other  areas  of  en- 


deavor, the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  approaching  a  confrontation  with  the 
p6wer  of  organized  labor.  With  increas- 
ing frequency,  labor  unions  have  stopped 
the  rest  of  us  from  moving  the  products 
of  our  labor  from  the  places  where  they 
have  been  made  to  where  they  can  be 
used. 

With  increasing  frequency.  Congress 
has  been  called  upon  to  settle  these 
strikes  by  special  legislation,  and  our 
record  is — to  say  the  least— uneven. 
Most  recently,  we  acted  to  end  the  strike 
of  longshoremen  at  west  coast  ports — 
acted  after  the  strike  was  135  days  old. 

Another  dock  strike  api^ears  imminent, 
to  be  followed  perhaps  by  another  rail- 
road strike.  How  long  can  the  people 
stand  that  kind  of  pressure?  Not  very 
long. 

Some  of  us  believe  there  is  a  way  to 
avoid  these  emergency  bills  which  Con- 
gress does  not  handle  well.  In  1970.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  proposed  a  formula  for  end- 
ing transportation  stinkes:  and  Repre- 
sentative James  Harvey  of  Michigan  in- 
troduced a  bill  whicli,  I  believe,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  administration  bill. 
Together  with  several  others,  I  have 
ioined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Harvey  bill. 
This  bill  was  considered  by  the  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee 
which,  by  a  5-to-6  vote,  killed  it:  and 
the  chairman  ot  tlie  parent  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  said  that  no 
further  consideration  of  legislation  to 
end  crippling  strikes  may  be  expected 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  all  of  us 
will  be  better  served  if  we  address  our- 
selves to  this  pi-oblem  now.  I  believe  it 
is  po.ssible  now  to  work  out  a  solution 
which  labor  can  live  with  and  which  will 
serve  the  people  well.  Postponement 
means  that  pressure  will  build  higher 
and  higher,  and  eveiw  mounting  pressure 
increases  the  probability  of  an  im- 
moderate resolution. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  are  con- 
sidei-ing.  even  now.  whether  they  should 
vote  against  any  temporary  solution 
which  may  be  sucgested  to  us  in  the 
strikes  which  are  likely  this  month. 

I  am  aware  that  organized  labor  does 
not  want  legislation,  such  a5  the  Harvey 
bill.  To  that,  I  can  only  say  that  I  would 
not  urge  passage  of  a  bill  which  will  do 
harm  to  labor.  In  a  day  when  corpora- 
tions are  big  and  strong,  we  need  labor 
unions  which  are  big  and  strong. 

We  also  need  legislation  which  will 
take  the  two  sides  to  the  negotiating 
table  on  equal  terms.  The  time  will  not 
always  be  ripe  for  that  We  had  better 
act  before  the  issue  comes  to  the  con- 
frontation stage. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague. 
Represent<ative  Harvey,  for  requesting 
this  time  in  order  that  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  might  express  our  ver>' 
strong  feelings  on  the  need  to  pa.s.s  per- 
manent legislation  to  deal  with  pro- 
longed strikes  in  the  tran.sportation  in- 
dustry. We  need  effective  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  intero'^t  against 
crippling  strikes.  It  should  hardly  be 
nece.ssarv  to  point  out  the  deficienrv  of 
current  law.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
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economic    plight    of    American 
consumers,  and  foreign  buyers 
^^merican  goods  as  a  result  of  the  dock 
last  year. 
.R.    11281,   or   some   similar   bill,   is 
needed  to  deal  in  a  positive,  equitable. 
sensible  way  with  the  threat — or  the 
ity — of   national    emei:;ency   .strikes 
;  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  trans- 
ition mdustry. 
Eock  strikes  last  year  caused  a  teni- 
toll  in  farm  income.  My  own  State  of 
Mi.'tissippi  normally  exports   over  S200 
ion  in  farm  commodities  a  year.  As 
be  expected,  this  amount  was  seri- 
y   reduced   as  a  result  of  the  dock 
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trues. 

1  he  west  coast  ports  were  closed  in 
Julr'  1971.  They  were  reopened  by  Fed- 
era  injunction  after  a  100-day  stoppage 
that  reduced  agricultural  shipments 
thr  )ugh  these  ports  by  about  $200  mil- 
lior .  East  and  culf  port-s  dooed  in  Octo- 
ber 1971.  Some  were  open  between  Octo- 
ber and  the  en.l  of  the  year,  but  many 
weire  closed  for  ill  that  period. 

result  of  the  prolonged  strikes 
the  rotting  oi  perishable  farm  com- 
ities which  had  to  be  destroyed. 
in  and  soybeans  suffered  millions  of 
ars  of  damage  because  the  crops  had 
way  to  move  into  established  port 
.  and  storage  alongside  docks  is 
available. 

of  the  most   insidious   facets   oi 
i  strikes  is  the  effect  they  have  on 
r  segments  of  the  economy.  Because 
s  are  closed,  loaded  barge.i  and  trains 
trucks  back  up  all  the  way  to  the 
'/est  fields.  As  inland  transportation 
to  a  halt,  domestic  markets  de- 
iDrate. 
is  estimated  that  closing  east  coast 
gulf  ports  reduced  the  farm  value  of 
)eans  as  much  as  25  cents  a  bushel, 
reduced  corn  prices  as  much  as  10 
s  a  bushel.  The  strikes  affected  farm 
that     normally     would     have 
to  $70  million  a  week, 
r.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
their  responsibility  to  deal  with 
o  onged  strikes  in  the  transportation 
stry.    Action   is   needed    before    the 
e  of  the  92d  Congress. 
r.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
indeed  unfortunate  that  the  Trans- 
ation  and  Aeronautics  Subcommit- 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Committee  refused  to  report 
H.R.  11281.  The  narrow  margin  of 
at,  by  vote  of  6-5.  reinforces  my  be- 
that  there  is  significant  suoport  for 
bill. 
I^ecent    and    pending    transportation 
s  surely  show  that  this  is  an  area 
needs  corrective  legislation.  Wide- 
ad  economic  dislocation  like  the  kind 
Nation  suffered  from  the  prolonged 
coast  dock  dispute  has  long  last- 
effects.  This  legislation  would  go  a 
way  in  preventing  future  unneces- 
stoppages. 
Farther  efforts  must  be  made  by  Mem- 
of  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which 
ease  existing  labor  problems  in  the 
tra Asportation  industry. 

\:r.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dev  istating  effects  of  the  west  coast  dock 
strike  are  still  felt  in  our  economy  and 
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it  is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  party 
in  Congress  is  deliberately  ignoring  long 
overdue  legislation  and  refusing  to  ad- 
dress Itself  to  this  problem. 

When  collective  bargaining  breaks 
down  completely  the  public  suffers  from 
the  crippling  effects  of  a  strike  having 
nationwide  impact.  An  alternative  must 
be  found. 

Certainly  I  appreciate  the  political  de- 
bate that  rages  over  this  legislation  but 
the  obligation  that  we  have  to  the  public 
should  be  our  major  concern.  Therefore, 
as  a  cospGn.sor  of  the  legislntion  for 
emergency  transportation  strike  action, 
I  jom  in  this  .special  order  this  afternoon, 
and  certainly  hope  that  the  majority 
party  leadership  will  reconsider  the  nega- 
tive action  taken  m  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
deeply  distressed  and  disappointed  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  not  to  report  legislation  re- 
using procedui-es  for  settling  national 
emergency  labor  disputes.  The  many  rail 
.-rtrikes  which  have  occurred  m  the  recent 
past  and  which  continue  to  confront  the 
Nation,  and  the  west  coast  dock  strike 
seUled  la.-.-,  month,  only  after  Congress 
enacted  emergency  ad  hoc  legislation, 
are  indicative  of  the  inability  of  current 
laws— the  Railroad  Labor  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act— to  deal  with  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  in  a  reasonable  and 
orderly  manner.  These  strikes  and  im- 
minent threats  of  more  serious  work 
stoppages  emphasize  the  vital  need  for 
pei-manent  legislation  which  will  enable 
the  President  to  deal  effectively  with 
tran-!^ortntinn  -tnkes  threatening  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  national  in- 
terest. 

In  the  last  decade.  Congress  has  been 
forced  to  enact  ad  hoc  legislation  to  pre- 
vent or  end  rail  strikes  eight  times,  four 
of  them  in  the  2-year  period  1970-71. 
There  have  been  12  major  railroad  strikes 
since  1953,  and  17  major  work  stoppage 
in  the  airlines  industry  since  1936.  The 
consensus  among  labor  authorities,  more- 
over, is  that  the  mechanisms  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  have  not  been  working 
effectively.  Negotiations  between  labor 
and  management  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  emergency  board,  provided 
for  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  are 
minima],  and  the  proposed  solutions  of 
these  boards  are  often  not  accepted. 

Emergency  procedui-es  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  also  do  not  guarantee  settlement 
of  disputes  without  strikes  or  lockouts. 
Since  1947,  work  stoppages  have  occurred 
in  eight  of  the  31  disputes  in  which  the 
emergency  provisions  of  ihe  Taft-Hartley 
law  were  invoked,  after  its  settlement 
provisions  had  been  exhausted,  Thus, 
while  the  President  Is  able  to  label  a 
strike  as  an  emerwnc".  he  is  left  with  no 
recourse  after  a  60-  or  80-d:^y  period  has 
expired  other  than  to  permit  a  strike  or 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  Congress  for 
specinl  legislrtion. 

Our  highly  interdependent  economy 
simply  cannot  withstand  nrotrncted  in- 
terruptions in  the  flow  of  goods  for  more 
than  a  few  day?    During  the  first  two 


weeks  of  the  United  Transportation 
I  'nion  strike  last  summer,  for  example, 
It  Wris  estimated  that  the  loss  of  forest 
jM-oduct  shipments  in  the  Western  States 
alone  amounted  to  $28  million,  and  had 
it  lasted  another  2  weeks,  Chrysler 
Corp.  would  have  been  forced  to  shut 
down  35  plants  and  layoff  approxi- 
mately 110,000  workers.  As  a  result  of 
the  west  coast  dock  strike  begun  last 
July,  unemployment  in  Hawnii  reached 
a  17-year  high,  totaling  at  least  21,450 
unemploved,  while  produce  prices  rose 
10.8  percent.  Perhaps  most  alarming 
were  projections  made  after  the  2-dav 
rail  strike  in  May  1971,  that  national 
unemployment  after  a  2-week  strike 
would  reach  8.4  percent,  and  22  1  per- 
( eat  after  8  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  legislation 
vvhich  will  protect  the  public  interest 
from  undue  disruption  is  imperative, 
especially  in  light  of  existing  labor  prob- 
lems in  the  transportation  industry.  The 
Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
scKiiUion  and  the  railroads  are  currently 
m  the  midst  of  an  unresolved  dispute 
that  could  become  another  major  rail- 
road strike  as  early  as  March  23.  All 
r  tilroud  labor  contracts,  due  to  expire 
on  .July  1,  1973,  signal  the  threat  of  a 
nationwide  rail  stoppage  at  that  time. 
In  addition,  no  settlement  has  been 
reached  v,-ith  the  longshoremen  on  the 
east  and  gulf  coast  ports,  whose  agree- 
ment to  work  without  contract  expired 
vesterday,  thus  carrying  the  threat  of 
a  renewed  dock  strike. 

The  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in 
the  midst  of  an  emergency,  is  not  the 
proper  arena  to  resolve  such  disputes, 
nor  is  the  current  system  of  extrastatu- 
tory  intervention  by  the  executive 
branch.  Without  some  form  of  perma- 
nent strike  legislation,  however,  we  may 
■  'ion  find  ourselves  once  again  called 
upon  to  pa.ss  emergency  legislation  to 
resolve  individual  disputes.  I  strongly 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  re- 
consider its  recent  decision  on  p'ruding 
cnerrency  transportation  strike  legis- 
lation, so  that  the  Congress  will  not  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  consider  more 
effective  procedures  for  dealing  with 
the.se  disruptive  situations. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attitude  the  House  is  taking  toward  the 
very  serious  proposition  of  nationwide 
strikes  in  the  transportation  industry  re- 
minds me  of  a  hit  song  recorded  by  vo- 
calist Peggy  Lee  back  in  the  1950's. 

It  was  called  "Manana"  and  in  it.  Miss 
Lee  assumes  the  role  of  a  lazy  young 
Mexican  girl  who  worries  about  the  leaky 
window  when  the  rain  is  pouring  in  but 
will  fix  it  tomorrow.  She  goes  on  to  hope 
that  tomorrow  will  be  a  sunny  day  and 
then  protection  against  the  blowing  rain 
will  not  be  needed. 

Time  after  time  in  recent  years,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  faced  a  crisis  strike 
threat  in  the  transportation  Industry 
particiilarly  the  railroad  industry.  With 
the  rain  pouring  in,  we  have  patched  our 
window  temporarily  with  Scotch  tape 
and  Saran  Wrap.  Then  as  soon  as  the 
weather  improved  and  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  permanent  legislation  to 
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replace  our  jury-rigged  patch  job,  we 
have  backed  off  to  wait  for  "manana." 

It  Is  ridiculous  for  the  Congress  to  act 
hastUy  and  under  pressure  in  times  of 
emergency  and  report  legislation  which 
is  not  really  satisfactory  to  either  side 
and  is  seldom  satisfactory  to  us  because 
we  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  urgency  of 
the  immediate  situation. 

It  is  my  intention  to  join  my  colleague 
'  Mr.  Harvey)  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  taking  any  action  which  might 
appear  to  be  effective  in  bringing  to  the 
floor  a  permanent,  long-range,  carefully 
thought-out  bill.  I  have  joined  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  in  cosponsor- 
ing  such  a  biU. 

I  am  not  totally  wedded  to  its  exact 
language,  and  I  am  sure  this  would  be 
tme  for  the  other  sponsors  But  I  am 
totally  convinced  that  it  is  past  time  for 
some  kind  of  permanent  biU  to  reach  the 
floor  and  put  an  end  to  patching  windows 
with  Scotch  tape  and  Saran  Wrap. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
James  Harvey,  to  underscore  the  urgent 
need  for  congressional  action  on  perma- 
nent emergency  transportation  disputes 
legislation.  Congressman  Harvey's  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  have  been  an 
inspiration  in  our  efforts  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  avoid  recurrence  of  crippling 
strikes  in  the  transportation  industry. 

No  industry  has  felt  the  hardship  of 
national  transportation  strikes  more 
than  agriculture.  The  farmer  has  been 
repeatedly  forced  to  pay  increasing 
transportation  costs,  and  at  the  same 
time  endure  strikes  that  have  depressed 
farm  prices  and  disrupted  markets  that 
have  taken  us  20  years  to  develop. 

The  most  recent  illustration  of  a  work 
stoppage  at  the  farmer's  expense  was  the 
Longshoremen's  strike  on  the  Pacific, 
gulf,  and  east  coasts.  This  strike  virtually 
stopped  the  marketing  of  grain  and  other 
products  at  the  farm  gate.  When  the 
strike  hit  last  October  1,  more  than  1,000 
barges  and  1,400  railcars  were  brought 
to  a  standstill  on  the  gulf  ports  and 
similar  tieups  were  reported  on  the  west 
coast.  Farm  prices  dropped  almost  im- 
mediately. 

Department  of  Agriculture  authorities 
have  estimated  that  the  dock  tieup  dur- 
ing the  1971  farm  harvest  cut  10  cents 
per  bushel  from  the  price  of  corn  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  25  cents  per  bushel 
from  soybean  prices.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  has  said  recently 
that  the  dock  strikes  will  cost  farmers  a 
billion  dollars  in  income. 

It  is  important  to  realize  this  income 
would  have  generated  at  least  $5  billion 
of  economic  activity.  In  other  words,  this 
work  stoppage  was  a  direct  disservice  to 
consumers,  business,  labor,  the  domestic 
economy,  the  hungry  and  malnourished 
in  underdeveloped  countries,  and  the  im.- 
poverished  farmer-producer  who  is  al- 
ready caught  in  the  grips  of  a  price-co.st 
sciueeze. 

To  make  matters  worse,  this  sacrifice 
was  unnecessary.  It  is  appalling  to  note 
that  jobs,  economic  prosperity,  and  our 
balance  of  payments  position  were  sacri- 
ficed   when    congressional    action    on 


Emergency  Transportation  Strike  leg- 
islation could  have  provided  the  frame- 
work for  contract  settlement  short  of  a 
strike. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  largest 
wheat  producing  congressional  district 
in  the  Nation.  I  am  most  concerned  over 
the  strike's  impact  on  Kansas,  the  Na- 
tion's largest  wheat  producing  State. 
Kansas  wheat  growers  export  about  half 
of  their  wheat  production.  Last  summer, 
Kansans  harvested  a  record-breaking 
313  million  bushels,  up  14  million  bushels 
from  1970. 

Normally,  prices  decline  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  harvest  period,  but 
with  the  export  demand  of  the  past  year, 
the  grain  trade  was  confident  it  could 
absorb  the  additional  production  and 
bring  prices  back  up.  Their  confidence 
was  borne  out  of  the  fact  that  in  1970 
wheat  prices  in  September  increased  13 
cents  over  August  levels.  However,  the 
impact  of  the  west  coast  strike  and  the 
theat  of  the  gulf  and  east  coast  tie  up 
resulted  in  an  additional  2  cents  per 
bushel  drop  in  September  to  $1.26  per 
bushel  from  the  $1.39  average  price  at 
the  outset  of  the  harvest. 

Taken  together,  these  losses  mean 
these  real  and  threatened  dock  strikes 
cost  Kansas  wheat  growers  a  differential 
of  at  least  15  cents  a  bushel — or  $45 
million. 

The  national  impact  of  the  dock  strike 
on  the  Nation's  wheat  growers  is  drama- 
tized by  the  fact  that  in  the  1970-71 
marketing  year  wheat  exports  totaled  739 
million  bushels,  and  in  the  current  mar- 
keting year  wheat  exports  are  now  fore- 
cast at  no  more  than  575  million  bushels. 
The  1968-69  dock  strike  reduced  the 
value  of  the  U.S.  farm  exports  $430  mil- 
lion below  the  farm  exix»rt  value  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  impact  of  this  action  on  the  farm- 
er's pocketbook  is  even  more  significant 
.since  $1  out  of  every  $7  of  farm  income 
comes  from  the  export  market.  The  pro- 
duction from  one  cropland  acre  in  four 
goes  into  export.  The  production  from 
more  than  70  million  farm  acres  moves 
overseas  each  year. 

It  Is  also  imporant  to  realize  the  effect 
of  these  strikes  on  our  efforts  to  improve 
relations  with  other  nations.  President 
Nixon's  action  last  summer  to  lift  the 
old  50-percent  shipping  requirement, 
and  the  maritime  unions'  acceptance  of 
that  change,  led  directly  to  the  recent 
breakthrough  in  agricultural  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  development  has 
opportunities  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

When  the  U.S.S.R.'s  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture was  in  this  country  last  fall,  he 
emphasized  his  country's  desire  to  in- 
crease the  animal  protein  level  in  the 
Russian  diet  by  25  percent.  He  indicated 
that  to  Eiccomplish  that  goal  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  required  to  import  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  or  meal.  Our  surplus 
of  high-quality  feed  grains  and  soybeans 
would  logically  lead  to  some  kind  of 
long-range  trade  agreement  in  view  of 
recent  U.S.  trade  expansion  efforts.  How- 
ever, the  discussions  broke  off  short  of 
any  significant  developments  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  a  long-range  uninterrupt- 


ed supply  prompted  by  our  past  liistoi-y 
of  dock  strikes  and  the  absence  of  mean- 
ingful solutionis  for  future  tieups. 

On  the  domestic  scene.  Congress  has 
b-^en  forced  to  .'-ettle  railroad  contract 
negotiations  eight  tunes  since  1967,  Un- 
fortunately, congre.ssional  action  was  the 
last  alternative  and  followed  v,ork  stop- 
pages which  forced  elevators  to  stockpile 
.qrain  on  community  streets  re.-ultme  in 
deterioration  and  losses  to  the  elevator 
and  local  farmers. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  do  not  favor 
Government  Intervention  In  collective 
bargaining  or  compul.'^ory  arbitration,  but 
the  public  interest  must  be  protected.  The 
proposal  we  are  discu.ssing  today  is  not 
labor's  bill  and  it  is  not  management's 
bill.  It  merely  sets  up  an  orderly  frame- 
work for  contract  nepotiations  and  .settle- 
ment beyond  the  80-day  Taft-Hartley 
"cooling  off"  injunction. 

This  legislation  civcs  the  Prc.Mdent  the 
authority  to  extend  the  period  of  the  in- 
junction for  30  days,  a  most  u.seful  device 
if  the  dispute  seems  to  be  near  an  end. 

Second,  he  could  require  partial  opera- 
tion of  the  troubled  industry,  so  that 
those  segments  essential  to  the  national 
health  or  .afcty  could  Ic  kept  in  opera- 
tion for  an  additional  180  day.';.  Thi.'-  al- 
ternative should  be  extended  to  include 
regional  disputes. 

Or.  he  could  invoke  a  "final  offer  selec- 
tion" procedure  whereby  the  f.nal  offers 
of  each  party  would  be  submitted  to  a 
neutral  panel.  This  panel  would  select, 
without  amendment,  the  most  reasonable 
of  the  offers  a^  the  final  and  binding  con- 
tract between  the  parties.  Unlike  bar- 
gaining which  now  occurs  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  or  under  arbitration  this 
approach  would  encourage  the  parties  to 
narrow  their  positions  so  that  they  could 
persuade  the  panel  of  their  reasonable- 
ness. 

The  consideration  of  this  propasal  by 
the  Labor  Subcommitt.ee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  is 
encoura^rine.  It  reflects  the  broad  base  of 
public  .'entinicnt  that  .supports  this  pro- 
pasal to  protect  the  public  interest  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  for  this 
distinguished  body  to  review  the  recent 
vote  by  the  Aeronautics  and  Transporta- 
tion subcommittee  of  the  Hou.'^e  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
Certainly,  in  this  election  year,  the  voters 
deserve  to  know  how  their  representa- 
tives stand  on  this  most  Important  and 
far-reaching  issue. 

For  too  long  the  farmer  has  .shouldered 
the  burden  of  wage  increases  which  are 
not  substantiated  by  increases  in  produc- 
tivity In  the  transportation  indu.'-try.  For 
too  long  the  farmer  has  been  the  only 
man  in  our  economy  who  has  been  forced 
to  buy  everything  retail,  to  sell  every- 
thing wholesale,  and  to  pay  the  freicht 
both  ways.  This  must  be  changed  to  pro- 
tect our  food  supply,  the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  and  our  economy. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  acts  to  afford 
the  man — who  is  truly  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation — the  protection  that  he  de- 
.serves  in  m.arketing  his  products.  Enact- 
ment of  the  propo.sed  emergency  trans- 
portation disputes  le;:islation  would  open 
the  doors  to  new  opportunity  not  only  for 
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;  farmer,  but  for  the  unemployed,  the 
and    the    bus:nes.sman.    and 
(Juld  add  a  new  dimension  of  economic 
bility  which  has  been  absent  during 
'h  contract  negotiation  period. 
\gain.  Mr.  Speaker.  let  me  say  I  ap- 
iate  the  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  'Mr.  H.^rvey)   in 
king  these  remarks.  The  farmer,  being 
jatient  and  optimistic  man  because  of 
longstanding  annual  effort.^  to  har- 
;t  a  crop  and  obtain  the  best  po.ssible 
ce.  is  simply  asking  for  fair  play  and 
He   cannot   understand,   and   I 
confess   I   have   diflficulty   under- 
standing, whv  Congress  will  not  enact 
gency  strike  legislation   to  protect 
public  and  national  interest. 
The  answer  to  this  question  appears  to 
relatively  simple — despite  some  near 
we  have  been  outvoted  by  those 
are  not  willing  to  even  consider  a 
sonable  compromise.  I  consider  this 
tjitude  most  reprehensive,  but  it  does 
mean  those  of  us  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  uill  give  up. 
ite  the  contrary,  should  our  Nation 
yet  another  major  transpor- 
ion  dispute.  I  feel  the  public  would  de- 
nd  that  Congress  take  action.  In  this 
ard,  I  am  most  appreciative  of  Con- 
rtssman  ,  Harvey's    perseverance    and 
let  dership. 

^Ir.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

a    cosponsor    of    H.R.  11281.    which 

duld  create  permanent  mechanisms  for 

tling  emergency  transportation  labor 

putes.  I  am  vei-y  much  concerned  by 

I  fact  that  Congress  will  take  no  ac- 

in  this  area  during  1972.  We  have 

concluded  a  crippling  dock  strike  on 

west  coast  that  lasted  135  days.  Ea.-t 

gulf  coast  dock  v^-orkers  are  pre.<- 

'Ay  working  without   a   contract   and 

sending  upon  the  outcome  of  pre.«ent 

jotiations.  We  could  conceivably  find 

eastern  half  of  the  country  bottled 

at  any  time.  All  railroad  labor  con- 

icts  expire  July  1.  1973.  We  could  see  a 

cojnplete  tieup  of  our  national  rail  sys- 

next  summ.er 

iVe  can  no  'onger  afford  to  postpone 

.ion  until  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a 

is.  Our  balance  of  payments,  our  eco- 

recovery,    and    our    employment 

demand  that  Congress  work  out  a 

tern  now  for  settlement  of  the.-e  dis- 

s.  Strikes  on  the  scale  we  have  ex- 

pej-ienced  lately  reach  far  beyond  the 

ties  involved   Businessmen  lose  mar- 

s.  travelers  are  delayed  and  incon- 

ienced.  mail  service  slows  to  a  trickle. 

peHshable   goods   rot.   production   lines 

oine  to  a  halt,  v.orkers  are  laid  off.  ex- 

ses  to  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 

rernments  go  up.  revenues  to  the  Fed- 

1.  State,  and  local  governments  fall 

—in    short,    our    entire    economy    is 

It  a  severe  blow. 

rhe  most  telling  argument  in  favor  of 

?  legislation  A-e  are  urging  today  is  the 

enprmous  casts  to  our  economy.  I  would 

to    review    some    of    these    figures 
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President  Nixon,  in  his  February  2 
.sp  'ech  to  Congress  on  the  impact  of  the 
wfst  coast  dock  strike,  brought  out  the 
fo  lowing  facts: 


Between  July  :  and  October  9.  1971. 
American  exports  would  have  been  S600 
million  higher  if  there  had  been  no  dock 
strike. 

American  la.mei.-  were  particularly 
hurt  American  farmers  export  the  prod- 
uct of  one  out  of  every  4  acres  of  crop- 
land. Between  June  and  September  1970 
farm  exports  from  the  west  coast 
amounteci  to  $288  million.  During  the 
same  period  in  1971.  because  of  the  dock 
.■^!:rike.  we  expoited  only  S73  million  in 
iarm  produrts. 

-American  wheat  fanners  tiave  lost 
sales  to  Japan  of  2.5  million  bushels  of 
wheat  vakr-d  at  $40  million  since  April 
of  1971.  Japan  normally  purchases  over 
50  percent  of  her  wheat  from  the  United 
States.  However,  ijecau.se  the  dock  strike 
resumed  in  January  and  because  Japan 
must  be  certain  of  firm  delivery  to  feed 
her  people,  the  Japanese  purchased  only 
1.6  million  bushels  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States  of  the  8.7  million  bushels 
needed  for  spring  delivery. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  we  lost 
3600  million  in  expoits  because  of 
the  recent  dock  strike.  In  the  1962-63 
dock  strike  we  lost  S350  million  in  ex- 
ports. In  the  1965  dock  strike  we  lost 
between  $450  and  .$500  million.  In  the 
1968-69  strike  it  was  approximately  $250 
to  S300  million.  Our  international  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  cannot  con- 
tinue to  absorb  l05.ses  of  this  kind. 

The  U.S.  merchant  fleet  is  always  a 
big  loser  in  these  strikes.  It  costs  between 
$6,000  and  $7,000  a  day  to  operate  a 
vessel  even  when  a  ship  is  tied  up  in 
port.  In  tlie  1969  dock  strike  185  Ameri- 
can shins  were  tied  up  in  port  at  a  cost 
of  over  51  million  per  day.  The  current 
strike  is  estimated  to  have  cost  the  ship- 
ping industry  $3  million  a  week  and  the 
inland  transportation  companies  .$5  mil- 
lion a  week. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sectors 
will  have  lost  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion per  week  and  the  industrial  and 
acrricult'iral  sectors  S46  million  per  week. 

Transportation  Secretary  Volpe  esti- 
mates tn3  peak  employment  impact  as 
follows: 

Shippini — 5.000  people  out  of  work. 

Inland  transportation — 10,000  people 
out  of  work. 

Port  services — 18.C00  people  out  of 
work. 

Trade — 7.000  people  out  of  work. 

Industry — 148.000  people  out  of  work 

These  figures  do  not  include  workers 
displaced  in  the  asricultural  sector.  The 
longshoremen  themselves  lost  an  esti- 
mated $410,000  per  day  in  wases.  Direct 
wage  losses  to  ship's  crews  amounted  to 
$5  milliTii.  The  total  estimated  cost  to 
the  States  of  Oreaon,  California,  and 
Washineton  was  $23,5  million  per  day 
during  the  lOfl-dav  strike.  Washington 
and  Oregon  lost  $1  million  per  day  in 
lost  wheat  and  lumber  sales  alone. 

Hawaii  was  hardf-st  hit.  Mr.  Speaker. 
80  percent  of  the  E'oods  consumed  in 
Hawaii  ore  shipoed  in.  Most  of  the  food 
is  shipned  from  the  west  coast  ports. 
With  the  dock  strike  in  effect,  food  had  to 
be  flown  in  or  shipped  from  other  ports. 
This  pu.shed  food  prices  up  8  percent 
between  July  1  and  the  wage-price  freeze 


in  August.  Rice,  an  important  food  staple 
in  Hawaii,  had  to  be  rationed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  Just  the  first 
and  most  readily  apparent  costs  of  the 
dock  strike.  Clearly,  the  absolute  right 
of  any  segment  of  the  population  to  strike 
for  increased  wages  is  not  so  sacred  that 
it  should  result  in  this  broad  economic 
harm  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  is 
an  imbalance  of  power  here  that  must 
be  corrected.  The  future  economic  health 
of  the  United  States  requires  us  to  act. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Dakota  is  the  most  agricultural  State  in 
the  Nation,  with  85  percent  of  my  State's 
income  agriculturally  oriented.  In  order 
for  this  economy  to  be  sound,  however, 
we  must  continue  to  develop  foreign 
markets  for  our  products.  Fifty-flve 
percent  of  all  the  wheat  we  grow,  for 
instance,  m.ust  be  exported.  In  1970, 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  $88.7  million  of  wheat  was 
exported  from  Pacific  coast  ports,  and 
in  1971  during  that  same  time  when  the 
dock  strike  was  in  effect,  only  $1.4  mil- 
lion of  wheat  was  shipped.  This  repre- 
sents 2  percent  of  the  1970  figure  and 
was  a  devastating  blow  to  the  economy 
of  the  farmers  in  my  State  and  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

The  Congress  must  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility and  enact  legislation  that 
will  protect  farmers  and  the  public  from 
llie  economic  disaster  of  lengthy  trans- 
portation-labor disputes. 

At  the  end  of  October,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  dock  strikes  had  reduced  farm 
exports  for  fiscal  year  1972  by  some  half 
billion  dollars.  Some  of  this  business  may 
be  regained  as  the  year  goes  along,  but 
most  of  it  is  lost  forever.  Moreover,  the 
future  outlook  for  agricultural  exports 
may  well  have  been  jeopardized,  since 
the  strike  situation  casts  doubt  on  our 
dependability  as  a  supplier  and  is  help- 
ing our  competitors  get  a  foothold  in 
some  of  our  best  markets. 

To  illustrate  what  is  happening,  con- 
sider our  wheat  sales  to  Japan — our 
largest  overseas  customer  not  only  for 
wheat  but  for  all  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Japan  prefers  to  buy  all  its  wheat 
from  west  coast  ports  and  thus  was  im- 
mediately affected  when  they  closed. 
Figures  have  been  announced  on  the 
Japan  Food  Agency's  purchases  of 
wheat  for  the  April-October  period,  the 
first  7  months  of  the  Japanese  fiscal 
year.  Purchases  during  this  period  to- 
taled 2.8  million  metric  tons,  compared 
with  2.7  million  metric  tons  during  the 
s:ime  period  in  1970.  So  you  can  see  that 
purchases  are  up. 

But,  the  tragedy  for  the  American 
wheat  grower  is  that  while  in  1970,  more 
than  58  percent  of  these  purchases  were 
U.S.  wheat;  in  1971  the  percentage 
dropped  to  42  percent.  That  is  a  decline 
of  approximately  400,000  metric  tons, 
worth  roughly  $25  million.  All  of  that 
business  went  to  Canada  and  Australia, 
our  major  wheat  competitors. 

After  all.  when  a  boat  leaves  Japan, 
its  cost  to  operate  on  the  high  seas  is 
some  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  day.  If  there 
are  rumors  of  a  dock  strike  in  effect  or 
one  coming  up.  that  ship  obviously  will 
not  be  sent  toward  the  United  States  but 


rather  will  head  for  Australia.  Here 
again,  the  impact  is  on  the  farmer.  Be- 
cause of  the  strike,  he  ends  up  being  the 
innocent  but  injured  third  party.  Labor 
union  leaders  and  dock  operators  are 
fighting  over  containerization.  The  work 
rules  revolving  around  the  use  of  pack- 
aged methods  of  shipping  goods  overseas 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bulk  loading 
of  commodities  such  as  grain. 

Many  people  in  oin-  country  feel  that 
there  is  a  natural  alliance  between  the 
working  man  and  the  farmer,  and  there 
is  because  if  the  workingman  is  not  get- 
ting a  good  wage,  he  carmot  buy  the  food 
that  we  produce.  And,  certainly,  farmers 
are  some  of  the  hardest  workers  to  be 
found  anywhere.  But  this  pulling  to- 
gether seems  to  go  out  the  window  when 
it  comes  to  top  leadership  in  some  of  the 
unions.  If  the  union  bigwigs  were  really 
concerned  about  the  farm  families,  they 
could  have,  in  their  strike,  exempted  bulk 
loaded  commodities  which  were  not  under 
work  rule  disagreements.  But  they  did 
not.  The  last  estimate  I  heard  was  that 
the  dock  tieup  cost  U.S.  farmers  $729 
million.  This  represents  sales  we  lost  di- 
rectly, but  since  our  foreign  customers 
were  forced  to  find  other,  more  depend- 
able sources  of  supply  to  meet  their  im- 
mediate needs,  the  impact  will  continue 
and  the  total  of  our  lost  sales  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time.  Certainly,  however, 
they  could  exceed  200  to  300  million 
bushels  and  this  loss  of  income  to  U.S. 
farmers  will  never  be  recovered, 

Japan  is  not  the  only  market  where 
we  have  lost  wheat  business  as  a  result 
of  the  west  coast  strike.  We  have  lost 
sales  in  Taiwan,  in  Korea,  and  in  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  in  such  nations  as 
Iran  and  Nigeria,  Even  our  own  offshore 
State  of  Hawaii  was  forced  to  take  a  ship- 
ment of  wheat  from  Canada  because  it 
could  not  get  it  from  the  mainland. 

The  American  farmer  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous inve,stment  to  continue  as  the 
most  efficient  producer  in  the  world.  The 
investment  behind  the  average  fann 
family  worker  is  $50,000  while  the  aver- 
age investment  behind  an  industrial 
worker  is  $25,000.  The  farmer  must  pay 
interest  on  this  huge  investment  in  land, 
modern  machinery,  fertilizer,  insecti- 
cides, seed,  labor,  and  many  more  items. 
These  production  costs  must  also  come 
from  somewhere.  If  we  will  provide  farm- 
ers with  a  decent  return,  however,  they 
will  provide  fcod  for  all  our  domestic 
needs  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  that 
needed  abroad. 

American  farmers  have  always  bought 
in  a  protected  market.  They  pay  Amer- 
ican prices  for  the  goods  they  purchase, 
yet  must  sell  in  a  free  international 
market,  competing  with  goods  produced 
by  those  with  a  wage  scale  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  in  the  United  States.  There 
perhaps  would  be  less  need  for  price  sup- 
ports if  the  American  farmers  could  buy 
in  a  completely  free  market.  Until  this 
is  possible,  however,  it  is  up  to  us  to  give 
the  assistance  necessary  to  insui-e  tlie 
American  people  that  they  will  be  able  to 
buy  enough  to  eat  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Of  course,  tieups  due  to  strikes  were 
estiecially  difficult  this  year  due  to  the 
biunper  crops  experienced  not  only  in 
North  Dakota  but  throughout  the  Na- 


tion. Our  marketing  system  is  at  pre.-ent 
being  called  upon  to  handle  large  addi- 
tional quantities  ol  grain.  This  increase 
in  production  would  be  hard  to  hanciJc 
even  under  normal  conditions,  but  with 
the  situation  as  it  now  stands,  we  are 
facing  a  critical  situation  wliich,  as  I 
have  suggested,  could  be  detrimental  to 
thousands  of  farm  families. 

While  the  dock  workers  are  now  back 
on  the  job,  the  United  States  ccjininuc?. 
to  have  the  reputation  of  undependabil- 
ity  as  a  supplier,  which  is  helping  our 
strong  competitors  get  in  the  front  door 
in  some  of  our  best  maikets.  This  situa- 
tion will  remain  until  the  Congress  acts 
to  pass  permanent  legislation  dealing 
with  transportation  tieups.  We  must  do 
all  we  can  to  prevent  further  hai-d;-hips 
on  not  only  the  farmers  but  our  entire 
population. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  is  to 
be  commended  for  taking  this  special 
order  and  for  his  able  perseverance  with 
regard  to  emergency  strike  legislation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Labor-Management  Relations. 
I  have  a  special  interest  m  finding  a 
satisfactory  legislative  solution  for  crip- 
pling national  or  regional  labor  dispute.s. 
Congress  must  act  to  pass  legislation 
designed  to  deal  effectively  with  econom- 
ically disastrous  strikes  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry. 

The  trade  union  movement  has  done 
much  to  alleviate  long  hours,  low  wages. 
lack  of  ,iob  security,  and  miserable  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  workingman,  and 
oueht  to  be  aided  in  these  re.-perts.  Con- 
gre.ss  responded  to  these  needs  and  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  to  enable  imions 
to  function  in  a  proper  manner  to  redress 
industrial  inequities. 

In  recent  years  organized  labor  has 
grown  and  expanded  its  operation  into 
an  entity  of  immense  economic  and  polit- 
ical power.  It  is  obvious  to  any  serious 
observer  that  in  the  last  40  years  the 
locus  of  industrial  power  has  .surely 
shifted  from  management  to  organised 
labor  at  the  contemporary  collective  bar- 
gaining table. 

The  laws  that,  in  theory,  were  sup- 
posed to  grant  equal  negotiating  posi- 
tions to  labor  and  management  to  facili- 
tate free  effective  collective  bargaining 
have  in  practice  failed  in  that  function 
This,  I  submit,  is  especially  true  in  the 
transportation  industries. 

Look  at  the  record  under  the  Railwav 
Labor  Act.  Between  1953  and  1972  there 
were  53  Presidential  emergency  boards 
concerned  with  rail  disputes.  i2  maior 
rail  strikes,  and  nine  ad  hoc  settlements 
imposed  by  the  Con?re.ss,  Commercial 
aviation  labor  disputes  between  1936  and 
1972  required  33  Presidential  emergency 
boards,  and  caused  17  m.aior  work  stop- 
pages. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  situa- 
tion has  not  been  much  better,  I.,nbor 
differences  with  the  maritime  unions. 
1947  until  the  present,  .show  a  record  of 
four  major  labor  disputes,  three  Taft- 
Hartley  injunctions,  and  two  strikes  after 
a  Taft-Hartley  injimction  had  expired. 
During  the  same  period,  the  longshore- 
men were  engaged  in  nine  maior  disputes 
requiring  eight  Taft-Hartley  injunctions 


with  seven  strikes  after  the  expiration  of 
the  injunction  jjeriod.  In  February  of  this 
year  the  Congress  pa.ssed  emergency 
legislation  after  the  fact  to  insure  that 
the  west  coast  dock  stnke  would  be 
ended. 

The  aforementioned  tieups  in  vital 
transportation  industries  have  caused 
serious  economic  harm.  In  the  recent 
west  coast  dock  strike,  many  firms  in 
the  exixiit  and  import  business  suffered 
severe  linancial  loss,  and  in  some  ca.ses 
were  even  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Ameri- 
can as-'riculture  was  especially 'hard  hit 
by  this  work  stoppage  winch  prevented 
the  export  of  foodstuffs  to  world  mar- 
kets. Many  foreign  puichasers  of  Amen- 
can  made  products,  and  produce  are  now 
looking  elsewhere  because  they  feel  that 
our  labor  conditions  are  such  that  U.S. 
exporters  cannot  guarantee  delivery. 
With  the  pre-ent  state  of  our  erononiy 
and  balance-of-payments  problems,  the 
United  States  cannot  in  economic  terms 
afford  the  disruptions  caused  by  strikes 
in  transptjitation  industries.  A  way  must 
be  found  to  settle  such  disputes  quickly 
and  fairly  without  long-term  strikes 
forced  by  organized  labor. 

On  March  1,  the  Tiansportation  and 
Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee refused  by  a  6  to  5  vote  to  report 
out  pending  emergency  strike  legislation. 
Chairman  Sx.^nnFRs  ha';  indicated  that 
this  proposal  is  dead  for  the  remainder 
of  the  92d  Congress  in  the  committee 
which  he  chairs. 

The  Hou.se  passed  an  ad  hoc  stopgap 
measure  to  dca!  with  the  recent  west 
coast  dock  tieup.  Senator  Packwood  of- 
fered permanent  strike  legislation  as  a 
substitute  which  failed  by  only  3  votes. 
This  action  put  enough  pressure  on  the 
lonpshoremen  to  induce  them  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  out  of  the 
woods  ye'  as  far  as  the  west  coast  dock 
strike  is  concerned.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  a  clause  in  that  agree- 
ment which  savs  in  effect  that  approval 
of  the  contract  by  the  Pay  Board  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  an  agreement  by 
the  parties  The  Board  is  presently  con- 
sidering this  matter,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity will  disallow  a  25-percent  to  34-per- 
cent wage  increase  which  is  far  in  exce.ss 
of  pay  guidelines. 

On  February  4,  a  Taft-Hartley  in- 
junction expired  in  the  east  and  gulf 
coast  longshoremen's  strike,  and  the 
union  agreed  to  work  without  a  contract 
for  30  days  A  tentative  agreement  has 
been  submitted  but  nothing  definite  has 
yet  developed,  and  the  30  days  has  since 
elapsed.  The  longshoremen's  leadership 
has  indicated  that  if  the  Pay  Board  trims 
back  either  the  west  coast  ag  cement,  or 
the  east  and  culf  coast  propo.sal.  then 
all  longshoremen  may  engage  in  a  na- 
tionwide dock  walkout. 

Concerning  tlie  railroads,  the  future 
looks  equally  bleak.  The  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  International  Association  and 
the  railroads  are  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
pute which  could  precisMtate  a  major  rail 
strike  as  early  as  the  23d  of  March  By 
July  1.  1973.  all  present  railroad  labor 
agreements  will  have  expired. 
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;i'j'.v  much  longer  will  the  American 
pcdple  tolerate  this  heavy  economic  bur- 
deii  caused  by  the  lack  of  congressional 
act  ion.  How  can  this  body  continue  to  en- 
act one-shot  gap  bills  when  permanent 
leg  slation,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  Congressman  Har- 
vey is  desperately  needed  to  guarantee 
thst  the  economy  does  not  experience  a 
sevjre  economic  trauma  because  of  a 
tra  ::sportation  labor  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  action  i.?  no->.v, 
Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
a.>  a  .^pon.>or  of  Itgislation  to  exp/edit^ 
ettlement  of  labor  disputes  in  the 
.?portation  indastr\-,  I  am  apprecia- 
of  this  oppoi  tuiiity  to  acain  brin? 
he  attention  of  my  colIcague.s  ir.  th: 
.>e  the  overriding  need  for  action  en 
legi.slatioa  now .  I  regret  the  recent 
on  by  the  Transportation  and  A*  ro- 
les Subcuni^nittee  in  refusing  by  a 
vote  to  report  any  such  legislation, 
h.e  continuing  failure  of  labor  and 
nce:ne;it  in  the  industry  to  &et  be- 
1  a  proposal  thit  in  the  public  in- 
st  would  place  reasonable,  limited 
raint.s  on  their  pi-'wcrs  to  collectively 
jam,  and  their  apparent  willingness 
How  the  costs  of  contract  di.-putes  to 
>orne  by  the  American  people  rather 
themselves,  demonstrates  an  uuac- 
able,  pubiic-be-dammcd  altitude 
rh  must  not  continue  to  b-^  tolerated 
he  Congress. 
Ihe  niost  recent  instance  of  a  disrup- 
tive transportation  industry  strike,  of 
cou  rse,  is  the  west  coast  dock  strike. 
On'y  in  the  face  of  ad  hoc  congres  ional 
acton  have  labor  and  management 
agreed  on  a  settlement,  but  not  until, 
one;  again,  considerable  damage  had 
bee  1  done  to  the  economy. 

^ind,  now  th-re  is  no  guarantee  that 

agreement  will  be  binding.  It  is  be- 

ng  increasingly  certain  that  the  Paj 

rd  will  reject  the  .settlement  and  thnt 

ill  be  in  for  ye*:  another  strike. 

T^e  west  coa-t  pact  calls  for  a  wage 

t    varioasly    e-timnted    at    between 

;:4  percent  over  an  18-month  penod. 

i;  clearly  appears  to  be  in  excess  of 

Board's  5.5  percent-a-ypar  gMideline. 

Furthermore,  east  and  eulf  coast  long- 

emen     have     tentatively     reached 

rfement  on  a   contract   which  wcuk! 

t  wages  an  estimated  40  percent  over 

.'s.  And,  west  coast  longshoremen's 

.  Harry  Bridges,  lia^  threatened  that 

"le  Pay  Board  trims  back  either  of 

e   settlem.ent-.   east,    gulf   and   west 

t  long^h.;)remen  "will  join  forces  ar.d 

out    in   every   port    in   the   United 
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S|ich  an  open  challenge  to  public  au- 
ity.  such  a  blatf'.nt  attempt  at  intim- 
on  of  the  Pay  Board,  is  unaccept- 
I  submit,  however,  that  such  a 
lenge  to  governmental  authority  has 
en  ourajed  and  fostered  by  the 
.e.'S.  and  th"^  Demo^iatic  leadership 
rncular.  by  it.s  unv,-illingne.'^s  to  risk 
ng  labor  and  nianage;nent  inter- 
on  behalf  of  the  public  interest.  The 
ubtommitte^'  action  refusing  to  report 
.=^nable  strike  legislation  was  along 
lines,  only  the  chairman  joining 
the  P.e,"iublican  members  of  the 
Committee  in  support  of  the  bill.  This 
y  the  most  recent  in  a  long  line  of 
similar  votes. 


e;idi 


For  years,  the  collective  bargaining 
r^rocess  in  the  transportation  industry 
iifi.s  been  out  of  control,  and  increas- 
ingly— no  doubt,  sensing  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Congre.ss  to  act — labor  and  man- 
agement have  become  more  and  more 
inclined  to  make  unreasonable  demands 
upon  each  other  and  force  unneccssai^y 
s'l'ikes  which  the  public  must  pay  for  in 
loss  of  jobs,  spoilage  of  million  of  dol- 
lars of  perishable  farm  products  and  the 
lo.ss  of  markets  at  home  and  overseas. 
Smce  1953.  it  has  been  necessary  in 
the  railroad  industry  to  summon  53 
Prc.'iidential  emergency  boards  in  re- 
sponse to  breakdowns  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  There  have  been  12 
major  railroad  strikes  in  that  same 
peiiod  and  rune  of  them  v.-ere  finally  re- 
.'^olved  through  ad  hoc  settlements  dic- 
tated by  Congress.  Eight  of  these  have 
been  since  1967. 

Negotiations  in  the  airlines  industiy 
have  eeen  equally  disruptive  of  the  na- 
tional cconomv,  forcing  the  formation 
of  33  Pre.-.idential  emergency  boards 
sin':e  1936  and  involving  17  major  work 
stoopages. 

Further,  there  have  been  four  major 
maritime  disputes  since  1947,  three  Taft- 
Hartley  injunctions  and  two  strikes  after 
iuumctions  had  expired.  And  there  have 
!>ee!i  nine  major  longshoremen's  dis- 
.outes.  eisht  Taft-Hartley  injunctions 
and  seven  strikes  after  the  expiration 
of  injunctions. 

This  histoiT  of  breakdovvTis  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  Inbor  and  management  in 
the  transportation  industry  are  engaging 
in  open  warfare.  Now  they  are  prepared 
to  attack  Government  itself.  If  the  Pay 
Board  disapproves  the  .settlement  and 
the  longshoremen  walk  out,  the  Govern- 
ment will  face  a  politically  explo.sive 
problem:  how  to  cope  with  a  major  strike 
in  definance  of  Government  action. 

I  submit  that  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  failed  in  its  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people  in  allowing  thi- 
pubJic-be-damncd  approach  to  collective 
barLiaining.  The  American  people  should 
no  longer  tolerate  this  reluctance  to  act 
Critics  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  claim  that  it  is  antilabor  or  anti- 
manaeement   It  is  neither. 

Labor's  inflated  charge  that  the  legis- 
lation will  spell  the  end  to  collective  bar- 
gaining is  on  its  face  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion. The  bill  does  not  Involve  compulsory 
arbitration:  it  does  Involve  limited  com- 
pulsion, the  minimal  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  Any  law  designed  to 
protect  the  public  interest  must  neces- 
-^arlly  place  limits  on  somebody. 

The  legislation  .seeks  to  empower  the 
President  in  one  Industry  to  act  to  avoid 
^  widespread  crisis  caused  by  a  labor 
dispute. 

Currently,  our  laws  actually  are  serv- 
ing to  protect  the  right  of  a  private  group. 
to  create  a  widespread  public  emergencv 
Clearly,  this  was  not  the  intent  when  the 
laws  were  initially  passed,  but  there  have 
been  some  changes  since  then.  Now.  a 
single  labor  contract  may  cover  the  en- 
tire Nation  in  an  e.ssential  Industry.  Bar- 
gainers have  lost  some  of  their  fear  of  ad 
hoc  congressional  intervention  and  of- 
tentimes, it  seems,  they  actually  invite  It. 
And  our  economy  is  considerably  more 


complex  and  wholly  dependent  upon  an 
orderly  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Labor  and  management  have  also 
learned  a  lot  over  the  years  about  how 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  strikes  upon 
themselves. 

Thus,  I  submit  that  those  that  woiild 
argue  that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
destroy  collective  bargaining  are  short- 
sighted as  well  as  wrong.  The  bill,  in  fact, 
may  be  collective  bargaining's  last  hope. 
If  reasonable  limits  are  not  soon  placed 
on  bargaining  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, it  may  well  be  that  In  the  not-too- 
distant  future  an  angry  and  fed-up  pub- 
lic will  demand  far  greater  restraints  on 
collective  bargaining.  We  owe  it  not  only 
to  the  people,  but  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  as  well  not  to  let  that 
happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  Congress  to  act 
and  act  now  In  the  public  interest  on  leg- 
islation to  expedite  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  in  the  transportation  Industry. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  joined  in  sponsorship 
of  several  bills  intended  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  crippling  strikes  In  the  trans- 
portation industry, 

I  have  also  participated  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Labor  Court  to  adjudicate  major  labor- 
management  disputes  generally. 

At  this  time.  I  do  not  tmdertake  to 
advocate  a  particular  bill  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others. 

I  simply  want  to  join  in  urging  this 
House  to  face  up  to  its  clear  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  public  Interest  by 
establishing  mechanisms  to  supplement 
those  which  have  proved  inadequate. 

For  far  too  long  the  Congress,  by  ignor- 
mg  developing  crises,  has  permitted  itself 
to  be  forced  ultimately  to  undertaking 
specific  legislative  settlements  of  indi- 
vidual work  stoppages. 

This  is  not  orderly  conduct  of  the  puij- 
lic  business. 

The  Congress  is  not  the  proper  arbitra- 
tor of  specific  labor-management  dis- 
putes: neither  the  interests  of  the  con- 
testing parties  nor  those  of  the  general 
public  are  appropriately  served  by  such 
a  procedure. 

Among  the  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced, there  certainly  is  to  be  found 
a  sensible  framework  on  which  can  be 
built  a  flexible  system  with  capacity  to 
avoid  protracted  major  strikes. 

Strangulation  of  the  economy  through 
widespread  coordinated  work  stoppages 
in  tran.sportation  cannot  be  tolerated: 
the  huge  financial  losses  which  they  in- 
volve, affecting  as  they  do  the  livelihoods 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  not 
directly  involved  in  the  disputes  which 
precipitated  the  strikes,  are  an  incon- 
scionable  mockery  of  both  our  free  en- 
terprise system  and  oiu-  representative 
form  of  government. 

That  Government  must  respond  with- 
in the  framework  of  law. 

When  that  framework  does  not  permit 
an  effective  response,  it  must  be  altered. 

We  have  been  on  notice  for  sufficient 
time  that  this  remodeling  is  required. 

Even  today,  we  discuss  this  problem 
under  threat  of  further  work  stoppages 
at  our  ports — a  freezing  of  trade  at  a 
time  of  unfavorable  trade  balances,  when 
we   are   attempting   to   apply  our  best 


ingenuity  to  improvement  of  our  national 
position  in  world  commerce. 

Jobs  are  on  the  line  in  this — not 
merely  the  jobs  of  transportation  em- 
ployees, but  also  of  the  many  industries 
dependent  on  the  scheduled  arrival  and 
departure  of  raw  materials,  parts  and 
finished  goods. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  majority  in  this 
House  will  not  join  in  moving  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, after  a  5-month  delay,  the  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  refused  to  report 
out  legislation  designed  to  minimize  the 
crippling  effects  of  strikes  in  the  trans- 
portation industry.  The  legislation  would 
have  given  the  President  new  weapons  to 
deal  with  transportation  work  stoppages 
which  threaten  the  national  interest. 

This  6  to  5  vote  by  the  subcommit- 
tee has  effectively  killed  action  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  deal  with  this  very 
important  issue.  I  deplore  this  irrespon- 
sible action  by  the  subcommittee  and  cite 
it  as  an  example  of  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence big  labor  has  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  recent  west  coast  dock  strike  was 
just  a  sample  of  what  we  can  expect  in 
the  next  few  montlis  if.  as  anticipated, 
agreement  is  not  reached  on  several  con- 
tracts in  the  transportation  industrv. 
Congressional  inaction  on  this  legisla- 
tion now  has  all  but  doomed  the  coun- 
trv  to  a  series  of  seriouslv  crippling 
strikes. 

It  is  time  we  faced  the  fact  that  trans- 
portation work  stoppages  do  serious  dam- 
age to  the  economy  and  cause  widespread 
suffering  to  innocent  people.  Foreign 
markets  are  lost,  perishable  goods  spoil, 
and  unemployment  increases  as  a  direct 
result  of  such  strikes.  Action  in  just 
emergency  situations,  and  then  too  little, 
too  late,  is  not  enough.  The  American 
people  deserve  the  security  of  more  per- 
manent measures.  Just  as  Congre.ss  has 
passed  legislation  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  excesses  of  big  business,  it  is 
now  time  to  protect  them  from  the  ex- 
ce.sses  of  big  labor. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Harvey  for  his  ef- 
forts to  enact  needed  legislation  in  this 
critical  area.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  with  him  and  commend  him  for 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  action  by  the  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  narrowly  voting  not  to  re- 
port out  legislation  designed  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  national  emergencv 
disputes  is  deeply  distressing  and  disap- 
pointing. If  left  imchanged,  it  will  i;o 
down  as  one  of  the  most  tragic  failures  of 
the  92d  Congress  and  the  majoritv  lead- 
ership. 

The  patience  of  the  American  peonle 
is  about  at  an  end  with  the  seeminglv 
unending  series  of  crises  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  pro\1de  effective  tools  for 
resolving  them. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  the  experience 
of  the  west  coast  dock  strike,  one  of  the 
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most  damaging  in  years,  fresh  in  oui- 
minds  and  with  several  unresolved  labor- 
management  disputes  involving  the  rail- 
roads and  other  ports  looming  menac- 
ingly on  the  horizon,  the  subcommittee 
has  decided  to  do  notliing.  it  has  further 
been  reported  that  this  kills  any  hope  for 
such  legislation  this  year.  Tliis  should 
not  be  permitted  to  happen. 

Congress  has  had  more  than  ample 
time  to  take  action.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  President  Johnson  in  his  January 
12,  1966,  state  of  the  Union  me.ssage  said 
he  intended  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  to  deal  effectivelv  v.ith 
strikes  which  threaten  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  national  interest.  No  proposal, 
however,  was  ever  submitted.  On  takm  ' 
office  President  Nixon  placed  this  prob- 
lem high  on  his  list  of  priority  items  and 
in  1970  submitted  a  specific  legislative 
proposal.  In  addition  other  approaches 
have  been  suggested  seeking  to  break  tlie 
logjam  of  congressional  inaction.  A  par- 
ticularly promising  one,  v.-as  offered  bv 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  ^Mr.  Harvey*  wliich 
I  joined  in  sponsoring  last  year. 

One  of  its  strongest  features  is  that 
It  preserves  the  right  to  strike.  However 
only  selective  strikes,  subject  to  limita- 
tions defined  in  the  bill,  would  be  per- 
mitted. By  means  of  this  option,  which 
may  be  exercised  after  present  proce- 
dures of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  been 
exhausted  without  settlement,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  safeguards  the  public 
interest  while  maintaining  the  strike  as 
a  cornerstone  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. Another  highly  desirable  aspect  Is 
that  It  puts  an  end  to  the  practice  of  run- 
ning to  the  Congress  to  settle  everv  emer- 
gency rail  or  airline  dispute.  Congre.ss 
could  take  down  its  shingle  as  a  labor 
arbitrator. 

Most  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve, agree  that  the  dispute  settlement 
provisions  of  the  R.ailwov  Labor  Act 
badly  need  revision.  This  45-vear-oid 
statute,  enacted  in  192e  and  onlv  .slight- 
ly amended  since  then,  has  shown  itself 
to  be  increasingly  ineffective  in  resolv- 
mg  without  strike  or  lockout  the  numer- 
ous labor-management  impasses  which 
fall  within  its  jurisdiction,  particularly 
those  in  the  rail  industry.  Some  eight 
times  in  recent  years.  Congress  has  had 
to  step  in  with  ad  hoc  legislation  to  pre- 
vent crippling  rail  strikes  or  to  end  na- 
tionwide lail  strikes  which  had  alreadv 
begun. 

Although  some  persons  and  interests 
may  bo  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  piece- 
meal special  legislation,  most  are  fed  up 
with  it.  They  are  unhanpv  becau-e  they 
believe  that  Congress  should  not  be  in 
the  labor  arbitration  business.  Thev  re- 
sent being  faced  at  ever  more  frequent 
intervals  with  cri.sis  sittiations,  creating 
stress  for  all  and  making  a  sound  and 
reasoned  judgment  hard  to  achieve 

By  its  negative  vote  the  subcommittee 
has  decreed  that  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion will  continue.  The  House  majority 
leadership  must  accept  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  this  failure  to  protect 
the  public  interest 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  regret  I  learned  that  H.R.  11281, 
the  proposed  emergency  transportation 


strike  legislation,  apparently  is  dead  for 
this  session  of  Congress.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
pears that  chances  for  any  permanent 
legislation  in  this  field  this  year  are  nil. 
Tins  development  comes  as  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers'  International  Associa- 
tion and  the  railroads  are  attempting  to 
resolve  a  dispute  that  could  become  an- 
other major  railroad  strike  before  the 
end  of  this  month.  We  are  also  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  another  railroad  strike 
when  all  railroad  labor  contracts  expire 
on  July  1.  1973.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
threat  of  a  renewed  dock  strike,  this  time 
on  the  east  and  gulf  port^. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  it  seems 
apparent  that  perm;inent  strike  legisla- 
tion IS  needed  and  that  we  snW  have  to 
face  up  tliis  fact.  In  mv  opinion  the 
sooner  we  face  up  to  this.  Uie  better. 

The  recent  liistory  of  strikes  in  the 
transportation  industry  also  pomt  to  the 
need  for  such  legislation.  Between  1953 
and  1972.  m  the  rail  industry  alone,  there 
were  53  Presidential  Emergencv  Boards, 
12  major  strikes,  and  nine  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional settlements,  eight  since  1967. 
In  the  airline  industry,  since  1936  we 
have  witnessed  33  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Boards  and  17  major  work  stop- 
pages. 

Under  the  heading  of  Taf  t-Hartlev  dis- 
!->utes.  there  have  been  four  maior  dis- 
putes in  the  maritime  industrv  since 
1947.  three  Taft-Hartley  injunctions  and 
two  strikes  after  expiration  of  Taft- 
Hartley  injmictions. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  there 
have  been  nine  major  longshore  disputes 
eight  Taft-Hartley  injunctions,  seven 
strikes  alter  expiration  of  Taft-Hartley 
injunctions,  and  iny  this  past  Februan,- 
Congi-css  acted  in  the  west  coast  dock 
strike. 

Clearly,  the  :ieed  for  such  legislation  is 
undisputed  .and  v.e  shruld  act 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON  Mr 
Speaker.  I  deeply  regret  the  need  for  thi<; 
special  order  today.  However,  the  recent 
deplorable  action  of  the  Transportation 
and  Aeronautic:  Subcommittee  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  killing  any  hope  for  the  enact- 
ment of  emergency  transportation  strike 
legislation  in  this  Congress  must  not  go 
unchallenged.  By  refusing  to  report  out 
H.R.  11281,  the  subcommittee  has  acted 
most  irresponsibly  in  view  of  the  existing 
labor  problems  in  the  transportation 
industrj'. 

The  west  coast  dock  strike,  .settled 
after  135  days  of  paralysis  and  onlv  with 
the  threat  of  congressional  action,  pro- 
vided an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
need  for  permanent  mechanisms  to  set- 
tle disputes  in  the  railroad  and  airiine 
industries.  Under  the  provisions  of  H  R 
11281,  the  President  would  be  empowered 
to  Intervene  in  crippling  transport 
strikes  with  three  options  selective 
strike,  subject  to  specific  limitations  and 
public  safeguards,  a  30-day  cooling-off 
period:  final  offer  selection  The  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  would  completely 
eliminate  the  need  for  congressional  in- 
volvement In  strike  settlement^;. 

With  the  imminent  threat  of  a  re- 
newed dock  strike,  the  dispute  between 
the  sheet  metal  worker^;  and  the  rail- 
roads which  could  result  in  another  ma- 
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rail  strike  and  the  fact  that  all  rail- 
labor  contracts  expire  on  July  1, 
73,  the  failure  of  the  Transportation 
Aeronautics  Subcommittee  to  take 
sitive  action  on  H.R.  11281  can  only  be 
wed   as  outright   negligence   of   con- 
ssional  responsibility  to  serve  the  pub- 
welfare. 
Mr.     KUYKENDALL.     Mr.     Speaker. 
\\\CQ  coming  to  Congress  in  1967  rarely 
ve  I  felt  as  strongly  al^out  a  single 
of  legislation  as  I  do  about  the 
(^mprehensive  rail  and  air  transporta- 
legislation.  more  commonly  known 
the  Harvey  bill. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
t^nd  why  so  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
Transportation     and     Aerona'itics 
Sjibcommittee  voted  against  this  piece 
legislation  2  weeks  ago.  In  light  of  the 
national  Implications  of  this  legislation. 
subcommittee  should  have  at   the 
v^ry  least  permitted  the  full  House  Corn- 
Committee  to  work  its  will  on  this 
To  kill  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  in 
ijbcommittee  is  most  unwise. 
In  a  few  short  months  all  of  the  Mein- 
s  of  tlus  body  will  hive  to  go  before 
e  voters.  One  of  the  great  issues  un- 
ubtedly  will  be  the  state  of  the  eron- 
ny   in  our  countiy.  In  all  honesty  I 
rnnot  understand  how  a  Congressman 
"10  voted  don-n  this  important  legisla- 
on    in    subcommittee    coulfl    face    the 
ers.  Modernizing  the  Railway  Labor 
is  a  critical  element  in  our  effort 
revitalize  the  economy  of  our  country 
we  are  going  to  prevent  future  crip- 
ng  strikes  which  have  had  such  dis- 
:rous  effects  on  the  commerce  of  this 
tion,  we  rre  going  to  have  to  get  off 

dime  and  act  on  thi.^  matter. 
Even  as  we  discuss  tliis  matter  today. 
of  u«  know  that  in  a  few  weeks  we 
11  ag.un  be  faced  with  a  transportation 
energency.  At  that  time  the  Hoase  Com- 
?rcc  Committee  will  have  to  halt  con- 
deration  of  other  pending  legislation 
consider  special  legislation  to  deal 
th  that  particular  emergency.  Thi- 
"thod  of  dealing  with  trnnsportation 
r  matters  is  wasteful  of  our  time  on 
committee  and  it  is  wasteful  of  our 
tioii's  economic  strencrth  and  resources. 
With  unemployment  and  imderemploy- 
m  ?nt  at  still  unsatisfactory  levels.  ■?\-ith 
in  "lat-ion  and  other  economic  dislocation 
problems  remaining  in  our  midst,  it 
(luld  seem  to  me  to  be  the  height  of  ir- 
insibility  to  defer  action  on  this 
mbst  important  legislation. 

Most  of  those  who  have  opposed  this 

i.slation  in  subcommittee  feel  that  the 

1   will   unfairly   restrict   the   right   of 

r  to  strike.  While  it  certainlv  would 

restrict  the  right  to  strike,  it  would  not 

so  unfairly  in  my  judgment.  No  right 

tmlimited  in  this  co'jntrv.  Every  time 

approve  emergen'-y  labor  settlements 

are  restricting  this  ri?ht.  How  much 

er  our  wliolc  situation  would  be  if 

labor  and  m.magem.ent  knew  that 

re  v.-ould  be  a  number  of  options  avail - 

v/ith  a  binding  settlement  a.<sured 

•ough  "final  ofTer  selection."  This  up- 

dajted  legislation  is  needed  because  the 

ition    in   our   country   has   changed 

sticallv  from  the  days  when  the  Rail- 

y  Labor  Act  was  written.  It  is  high 

the  Congress  took  ofiBcial  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  changes  which  have  come 
about.  Union  contracts  today  affect  large 
segments  of  our  transportation  industry 
and  the  danger  to  the  public  as  a  whole 
greatly  exceeds  the  potential  danger  to 
the  participants  in  the  dispute.  The  time 
for  responsible  action  is  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  special 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  H.ARVEY  I  on  the  need  for  permanent 
emergency  strike  legislation  for  the 
transportation  industry.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  to  provide  the 
President  with  additional  tools  to  handle 
such  situations.  I  was  naturally  stunned 
bv  the  recent  vote  in  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  subsequent  statement 
of  the  cominittee  chairmnn  iMr.  ST.^n- 
CERS'  that  this  bill  is  dead  in  the  92d 
Congress. 

To  my  mind,  the  subcommittee  vote 
and  the  chairman's  statement  represent 
the  height  of  irresponsibility  and  in- 
.sensitivity  to  the  public  interest.  I  ju.st 
refuse  to  believe  that  this  Congress  pre- 
fers to  have  major  labor  disputes  plopped 
in  its  lap  at  the  13th  hour  for  settlement 
'.\'hen  it  is  within  our  powers  to  fashion 
more  i-ational,  orderly  and  permanent 
mechani.sms  with  which  to  handle  these 
matters  And  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
public  has  one  ounre  of  tolerance  left  for 
.such  fn  inept  and  ineffectual  approach 
to  handling  emergency  transportation 
strikes. 

In  every  such  instance  the  public  in- 
terest has  suffered,  the  economy  has  suf- 
fered, and  the  legitimate  interests  of  la- 
bo- and  management  have  ultimately 
.suffered;  and  even  then  thf  congressional 
remedies  have  only  proved  temporary 
and  these  same  crises  boil  up  again  and 
a.-'ain  and  eventually  find  their  way 
back  to  our  doorstep  ,jnce  more  for  reso- 
lution. And  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
operate  under  the  present  svstem.  the 
image  of  Congress  will  .suffer  in  the  e.ves 
of  the  public  and  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  will  .suffer.  It  would  only  .seem 
logical  and  reasonable  that  we  would 
want  to  reform  the  present  system  in 
such  a  way  that  the  parties  are  forced  t^ 
come  to  terms  on  their  o\\i\  rather  than 
being  driven  farther  apart  as  is  pre.sently 
the  case — that  we  would  want  to  devise 
a  svstem  wherein  there  cnn  be  a  partial 
("ontinuation  of  services  during  the  bar- 
gaining process  so  that  ifeparable  harm 
is  not  done  to  the  national  interest. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michi.gan  and  that  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  are  designed 
to  accomplish  these  objectives  bv  provid- 
ing the  President  uith  additional  weap- 
ons— weapons  which  will  make  it  mu- 
tually desirable  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment alike  to  come  to  terms  at  an  eaiiv 
stage  in  the  bargaining  process  rathe'- 
than  delay  and  make  increasinglv  exag- 
gerated and  unrealistic  offers  Specifical- 
Iv.  the  "final  offer  selection"  approach  is 
designed  to  bring  the  partie.  to  a  disput'' 
together  rather  than  drive  them  apart 
for  there  will  be  no  splitting  of  the  dif- 
ferences under  this  procedure 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  had  a 
long  history  and  a  poor  record  of  settling 


labor  disputes.  And  if  we  look  down  the 
road  a  piece  we  can  readily  see  that  more 
disputes  are  looming  before  us  and  if  we 
continue  under  the  present  system  we 
will  again  and  again  be  thnist  into  the 
labor  crisis  mismanagement  role  for 
which  we  are  not  suited.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity in  the  crippling  strike  preven- 
tion legislation  which  has  been  offered  to 
divest  ourselves  of  this  responsibility;  to 
turn  our  backs  on  this  opportimity  would 
be  the  most  inexcusable  example  of  ir- 
responsibility. I  would  submit  that  we 
would  not  be  fulfilling  our  obligations  to 
the  American  people  if  we  did  not  act  on 
this  legislation  which  is  responsive  to  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inabil- 
ity of  present  laws  to  provide  any  reason- 
able means  of  dealing  with  major  trans- 
portation .strikes  has  been  convincingly 
shown  during  recent  weeks  and  months. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  such 
strikes,  actual  or  threatened,  can  only  be 
settled  "under  the  gun"  of  proposed'  ad 
hoc  legislation  by  Congress.  Collective 
bargaining  has  tjecome  a  .sham,  while 
the  real  decisions  are  made  here.  This 
-situation  satisfies  nobody  except  those 
who  want  to  centralize  total  economic 
power  in  Washington.  It  should  be  ob- 
noxious to  friends  of  labor  and  of  man- 
agement alike,  both  of  whom  have  al- 
'.<ays  proclaimed  their  willingness  and 
desire  to  bargain  collectively  and  work 
out  .settlements  rather  than  having  Gov- 
ernment impose  them. 

At  the  very  minimum,  we  need  .some 
type  of  i^ermanent  legislation  to  set  the 
ground  rules  under  which  prestrike  and 
pcststrike  negotiations  are  conducted, 
rather  than  hastily  drawing  up  a  sepa- 
rate bill  in  an  emergency  situation  for 
every  major  transportation  stride.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
bill  H.R,  ll;?81  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  H.-^rvev)  and 
regret  very  much  that  the  Transporta- 
tion and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  saw 
fit  to  reject  it  by  a  single  vote  on  March  1. 
without  proposing  any  substitute,  I 
find  HR,  11281  particularly  meritorious 
m  that  it  does  not  .set  up  so-called  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  which  in  practice  in- 
variably amounts  to  Government  dicta- 
tion of  a  labor-management  contract,  but 
rather  combines  the  "cooling-off  period" 
concept  of  our  present  Taft-Hartley  Act 
with  the  new  concept  recently  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  called  "final 
offer  selection" — allowing  the  bargain- 
ing parties  to  make  "final  offers"  and 
employing  Government  arbitrators  only 
to  choose  one  of  them,  not  to  write  the 
terms  of  the  contract  themselves. 

Simply  to  foreclose  all  action  on  leg- 
islation of  this  kind  is  hardly  responsible 
at  this  point,  when  new  railroad  and 
longshoremen's  strikes — this  time  involv- 
ing the  east  and  gulf  coast  longshore- 
men— are  threatened.  Sooner  or  later 
Conrrrcss  is  going  to  have  to  face  up  to 
the  issue  of  working  out  a  permanent 
means  of  handling  the.se  crippling  .strikes. 
WHiat  are  we  waiting  for? 

Actually.  I  would  like  to  see  us  go  be- 
yond the  minimum  represented  by  the 
bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and 
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similar  action  supported  by  many  of  my 
colleagues.  Our  problems  with  nation- 
wide strikes  and  inflationary  wace  settle- 
ments are  going  to  continue,  even  if  we 
adopt  a  bill  like  H.R.  11281,  though  ihey 
probably  would  be  alleviated  somewhat 
by  its  passage.  Those  problems  result 
from  the  excessive  power  given  to  Amer- 
ica's big  labor  unions  primarily  by  the 
Wagner  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
of  1935,  which  was  passed  in  a  dei)res- 
sion  period  when  labor  had  widespread 
public  sympathy  and  was  .seen  as  a  dis- 
tinct underdog  in  its  contests  with  man- 
agement. But  as  a  result  of  the  Wagner 
Act  and  the  policies  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  which  it  estab- 
lished, the  pendulum  has  swimg  too  far 
in  the  other  direction,  so  that  labor  is 
now  more  and  more  in  a  position  to  im- 
pose its  terms  on  management  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  even  on  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

At  least  two  basic  changes  should  be 
made  in  our  national  labor  relations  law. 
Labor  unions  should  be  made  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws  like  all  other  huge 
economic  combinations  which  can  be 
used  to  restrain  trade.  And  the  power 
now  given  to  unions  allowing  them  to 
demand  and  obtain  contracts  from  man- 
agement making  union  memebrship  a 
condition  for  workers  to  hold  their  jobs, 
should  be  withdrawn.  This  means  a  na- 
tional right-to-work  law. 

As  the  National  Right  to  Work  Com- 
mittee has  stated: 

With  almost  unanimous  agreement  by  the 
P'ablic  and  by  mo.st  respected  ecor.omist,s. 
that  excessive  union  power  is  a  key  factor 
in  bringing  our  nation  to  the  brink  of  o-o- 
noniic  disaster.  Congress  and  the  Pr-.'sident 
have  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a  telling 
blow  at  a  root  cause  of  union  monopoly; 
compulsory  union  membership.  Failure  t  . 
deal  with  the  fundamental  problem  of  un- 
restrained union  power  will  leave  no  alter- 
native to  permanent  strait-jacket  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  economy. 

That  straitjacket  has  now  been  im- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  national  price 
and  wage  control  program.  Passage  of  a 
national  right-to-work  law  would  elimi- 
nate the  most  frequently  heard  justifica- 
tion for  these  controls:  the  otherwise  un- 
restricted power  of  big  labor,  A  bill  for 
this  purpose,  H.R,  11827,  was  introduced 
November  17  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  announce  to  this  House  that  I 
am  convinced  that  the  action  of  the 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  in  refusing  to  re- 
port out  the  emergency  transportation 
strike  legislation  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  or  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  States.  Considering  the  nu- 
nierous  existing  labor  problems  witlrin 
the  transportation  industry,  the  failure 
of  the  92d  Congress  to  act  to  resolve  the 
problems  may  well  be  tragic. 

As  early  as  next  week,  March  23,  this 
Nation  could  sutler  from  another  major 
railroad  strike  as  the  result  of  the  un- 
resolved differences  between  the  Sheet 
Metal  Worker's  International  and  the 
railroads.  Even  if  we  avoid  disruption  at 
tliis  time,  we  will  still  be  faced  with  the 


potential  of  total  stoppage  on  July  1, 
1973,  when  all  railroad  labor  contracts 
expire. 

Once  more  we  are  facing  the  threat  of 
yet  another  dock  strike.  When  the  80- 
day  Taft-Hartley  injunction  expired  on 
February  14  for  the  east  and  gulf  coast 
longshoremen,  they  agreed  to  work  with- 
out a  contract  for  30  more  days.  To  date, 
no  agreement  has  been  reached  m  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore,  or  Hou.ston,  and 
these  ports  could  be  closed  at  any 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
mobility,  and  our  entire  economy  de- 
pends on  maintaining  this  mobility.  We 
regularly  hear  the  transportation  indus- 
try's message  of  their  importance  to  our 
society,  Wally  Schirra  came  back  from 
the  moon  to  ask  us  where  would  we  be 
without  America's  railroads,  I  regularly 
hear  a  commercial  which  states  if  you 
have  it,  a  truck  brought  it.  These  points 
are  valid.  Today,  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
economy  is  based  on  our  excellent  trans- 
portation system. 

In  the  past,  wc  in  the  Congress  have 
been  forced  to  accept  the  role  of  setting 
emergency  pay  and  labor  standards  for 
the  transportation  industry,  I  deplore 
this  role  for  the  Congress.  We  must  pro- 
vide various  means  for  the  Executive  to 
.•-ettle  emert:ency  disputes.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  President  with  a  broad  spectrum 
of  choices. 

Legislation  should  allow  selective 
.strikes  unless  they  are  ruled,  in  specific 
instances,  to  immediately  imperil  the  na- 
tional health  or  safety.  The  President 
should  be  provided  with  the  i^ower  to  call 
for  additional  time  at  the  bargaining 
table.  He  should  have  the  authority  to 
.set  up  a  mediation  board,  if  necessar>-.  to 
settle  the  strike,  and  we  must  provide 
strong  momentum  to  collective  bargain- 
ing while  reducing  the  threat  of  the 
divi-ivrness  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleacues 
in  the  Congress  to  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous potential  for  damage  in  these  repet- 
itive transi^ortation  strikes.  Our  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  people  is  clear. 
We  must  act,  and  act  now,  to  provide 
ways  for  the  settlement  of  these  problems 
without  the  chaos  of  the  past,  disastrous 
transportation  disputes, 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  asked  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  in  his  special  order  today, 
so  that  the  Record  will  show  that,  on  at 
least  one  occasion  in  my  life,  I  was  able 
to  predict  the  future.  Because,  if  trans- 
portation-strike legislation  is  truly  a 
dead  issue  in  the  House  for  this  Congress. 
I  can  evoke  witli  certainty  the  national 
trauma  of  a  future  tran.sportation  strike. 
We  will  all  be  back  in  an  emergency 
session  of  the  Hotise  dictating  settlement 
terms  for  a  nationwide  strike  that  has 
reached  the  threshold  of  endangering 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens. 
We  will  probably  be  meeting  in  the  wake 
of  an  extended  period  of  strike  media- 
tion, when  contending  parties  have  had 
everj-  reasonable  chance  for  discussion 
of  alternatives.  Consumers  will  watch 
management  and  labor  battle  it  out  on 
the  evening  news  and  the  Sunday  after- 
noon interviews.  Consumers  will  also 
watch  the  price  of  food  and  other  com- 


modities rise  in  proportion  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  strike,  and  they  may  exjjeri- 
ence  an  incipient  concern  over  coming 
shortages  of  fuel,  vegetables,  and  other 
commodities!,  and  possibly  even  chemi- 
cals for  water  purification. 

Perhaps  these  costs  and  anxieties  are 
a  small  price  to  pay  in  the  mterest  of 
future  peace  for  the  transportation  in- 
dtLstry.  Yet,  too  many  of  my  constituents 
are  now  saying  that  that  promise  does 
not  exist,  and  that  the  possible  dimen- 
sions of  future  strikes  are  too  serious  to 
avoid.  And,  I  am  now  forced  to  reply  to 
these  constituents  that  peace  for  tire 
transportation  industry  will  continue  to 
rely  on  the  same  unstable  and  unwork- 
able nictation  procedures  that  have 
failed,  and  will  fail  again,  this  year. 

Many  of  us  who  spoke  to  the  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee 
when  it  was  considering  the  several 
transportation  strike  proposals,  ex- 
hausted our  rhetoric  in  an  attempt  to 
recapture  the  crisis  atmosphere  of  our 
May  18,  1971,  session— when  we  were 
forced,  without  hearings— and  without 
the  benefit  of  any  sort  of  careful,  de- 
tailed study,  to  dictate  to  the  railway 
workers  the  terms  of  their  settlement. 
Stvcral  of  us  reminded  our  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  of  the  frustration 
of  that  night,  of  our  lack  of  preparation 
and  of  our  own  forced  necessity  to  act. 
And,  despite  the  fact  that  those  hear- 
ings were  being  conducted  in  the  midst 
of  the  rotting  vegetables  and  snarled 
commuter  traffic  of  a  new  strike,  we 
cannot  even  show  our  constituents  a 
token  bill  for  our  efforts.  To  be  precise, 
we  have  nothing  for  our  citizens  but 
the  promise  of  "more  of  the  same." 

The  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  assure  peace  on  the  railroads, 
has— in  the  words  of  one  commentator — 
assured  only  congres.sional  intervention. 
By  providing  procedures  which  only  post- 
pone a  strike,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  en- 
couragcc  both  labcr  and  management  to 
forward  the  most  extreme  versions  of 
theiV  offers  as  they  look  forward  to  the 
certainty  of  Federal  mediation  and,  often 
enough,  congressional  intervention. 

The  bill  presented  to  this  body  by  the 
."-^■lUIeman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Harvey) 
eould  have  altered  this  pattern.  It  al- 
lowed sufficient  mechanisms  and  strfli- 
cient  time  for  genuine  bargaining  to  take 
place,  but  with  a  clear  terminal  point  to 
the  negotiating  process.  Adoption  of  this 
proposal  would  have  encouraged  con- 
tending parties  to  enter  into  bargaining. 
and  would  have  provided  mechanisms  to 
stimulate  that  bargaining.  In  the  event 
of  a  complete  breakdown  in  negotia- 
tions—one which  has  exhausted  all  medi- 
ation alternatives— H.R  11281  would 
have  spared  this  country  the  dangerous 
possibility  that  46  percent  of  its  meat 
and  dairy  products  would  fail  to  reach 
consumers,  that  70  percent  of  the  coal 
used  by  utilities  and  hea\w  industry 
would  stand  unu.sed,  and  that  63  percent 
of  indu'=trial  and  public  ,';anitation  chem- 
icals would  not  reach  their  proper  desti- 
nation. 

Rather,  we  have  provided  our  constitu- 
ents with  the  distinct  po.ssibility  that 
such  threat*^  to  their  health  and  welfare 
will  continue,  and  that  in  the  final,  pain- 
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fil  hour  Congress  ■will  again  meet  in 
eriergency  session,  when  political  con- 
si  lerations  and  even  the  possibility  of 
a  filibuster  dictate  the  ultimate  settle- 
ment, unwise  and  unfair  though  it  may 
b(. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  ci 
11:  e  coauthors  of  H.R.  11281  which  would 

ipate  the  machinery  for  tiie  settlement 
disputes  in  the  transportation  indus- 
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I  believe  that  we  must  have  some 
mithod  of  settling  disputes  between  labor 
ar  d  management  in  cases  wiiere  there  i: 
substantial  public  mterest  involved.  Too 
m  my  times  disputes  remain  hung  up  on 
a  minor  point  which  is  tied  in  with  the 
ego  involvement  of  the  negotiators  or  a 
Personality  clash.  The  result  Ls  a  strike 
wiiich  is  not  only  harmful  to  labor  and 
mmagement  but  also  to  the  public  at 
la  "ge.  In  most  instances  the  public  hann 
far  outweiglis  the  injury  done  to  the 
P2  rties  directly  involved. 

H.R.  11281  offers  a  reasonable  alter- 
native to  a  shutdown  of  transportation 
wliich  would,  of  course,  jeopardize  the 
pi  blic  interest. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JAMES 
WTLLIAM  TRIMBLE 

rtie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

vioui  order  of  the  House,  tiie  gentle- 

n     from     Arkansas     >  Mr.     Hammer- 

i.MiDT  >  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ur.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 

lien  word  came  to  me  of  the  death  of 

former  Representative  of  the  Third 

rict  of  Arkansas,  I  felt  the  loss  very 

ly.   For   Jim   Trimble   and    I    were 

ends,  and  even  more  particularly,  he 

s  a  close  friend  of  my  mother  and 

her. 

The  coid  statistics  of  Jim  Trimble's 
vice  in  Congress  are  a  wholly  inade- 
Qi^ate  measure  of  the  man.  The  "Judge" 
he  was  known  affectionately  by  so 
,ny,  was  truly  beloved  and  revered  by 
coUntless  persons  both  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  the  Third  District  of  .Arkansas, 
im  Trimble  had  a  unique  personal  way 
ut  him,  a  genuineness,  a  sincerity, 
s  a  great  wiliin?ne.ss  to  listen  and  take 
erest  in  the  vie.vs  and  problems  of 
rs.  This  he  did  as  a  part  of  and  in 
addition  to  his  work  as  a  Congressman 
H«  was  genuinelv  concerned  about  peo- 
Pl 

\fter  he  left  the  House  at  the  conclu- 
of  the  89th  Congress,  Jim  stayed  in 
ishington  ti  while.  During  a  period  of 
■oral  months,  he  v.-ould  occasionally 
it  the  office.  He  always  v.ould  captivate 
;  staff  members,  and  then  we  would  get 
iether  lo  vLsit  at  length  about  various 
itters— both    personal    and    congres- 

al. 

Phe  company  of  Ji:n  Trimble  was  al- 

ys  a   source  of   iireat   plea.sure.   How 

le  are  these  qualities  reflected  in  his 

graphical  entry  in  the  Congressional 

■ectory  of  the  89th  Congress.  So  char- 

eristically  understated.  I  read  it  now: 

James  William  Trimble  of  Berr>-vllle,  Ar 

iisas:    born    near    Osage,    Carroll    County. 

February  3.   1894:    was   graduated 

n    the   University   of   Arkansas    in    1917: 

er:   prosecuting  attorney:   circuit  judee: 

malTled  Miss  Ruth  Maples  of  BerryvUle.  .^r- 

kaisas  on  February   14.   1922;    two  chlldre 
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(twius)  daugiiter,  Martiia  Carol  (defeased; 
and  sun.  James  Kerry.  U.S.  Army;  elected  t., 
the  79th  Coiigress  and  reelected  to  each  suc- 
ceed.ug  Congress  through  the  89th  Congress. 

Tiiose  words  are  a  meager  measui'e  of 
a  line  man,  James  W.  Trimble. 

My  deepec^t  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Trimble ; 
to  the  son.  Col.  James  Kerry  Trimble, 
who  is  serving  m  Alaska;  lo  lour  surviv- 
ing sisters,  Mrs.  Ck-U  Mayes  of  Berry villt. 
Mrs.  Verne  White  of  Spraigdale.  Mrs,  Joe 
M.  Lee  of  Cliewalali,  Wash,,  and  Mrs. 
William  Miller  of  Carthage,  Mo,,  and  two 
brothers,  Claude  M,  Trimble  of  Roswell, 
N.  Mex.,  and  Jerry  A.  Trimble  oi  Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

Of  James  William  Trimble,  Conyiess- 
man,  I  join  my  colleagues  and  his  many 
friends  outaide  the  Congress  in  the  trib- 
ute that  he  is  very  fondly  remembered. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  ju.st  a  moment  tu 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  m\ 
esteemed  colleague  from  Arkan.sas. 

When  an  Arkansas  newspaper  called 
me  on  Friday  night  to  advise  me  of  the 
death  of  our  beloved  former  colleague. 
I  said  Jim  Trimble  never  met  anyone 
who  he  did  not  regard  as  a  friend  and 
vice  versa. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  morninii 
after  the  1966  general  election.  One  ol 
the  first  phone  calls  I  recei\ed  v.as  from 
Jim  Trimble  who  wanted  me  to  know 
•.viiat  a  fine  yuung  man  John  Paul  Ham- 
.MFRSCHMiDT  w  a.  and  is,  \\l;o  wanted  to 
ask  me  to  work  with  John  Paul  as  I  had 
worked  with  Jim  for  so  many  years. 

Tliis  is  ju.^t  one  example  of  the 
thoughtfulness  and  character  that  was 
recognized  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
in  Arkansas  and  in  the  Hoa^e. 

We  have  all  lo.^t  a  friend. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
the  members  of  his  famUy. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  State  and  our  Nation  has  just  sus- 
tained a  great  loss.  Today  with  personal 
sadnes-,  but  with  great  pride,  I  join  v\ith 
my  colleagues  in  eulogizing  an  Arkansan 
who.'^e  stature  as  a  private  and  public 
man  will  forever  cast  not  shadows  but 
brightness  on  the  history  of  Arkansas 
and  America.  This  coimtry  was  blest  with 
James  William  Trimble,  and  I  know  that 
Jud^e  Trimble  belif  ved  his  life  had  been 
blest  b:'  his  country  and  her  people. 

Born  in  Carroll  County,  Ark.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1894,  Judge  Trimble  attended 
public  schools  and  u-as  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas  in  Favette- 
ville.  In  1925,  he  v.a>  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  shortly  thereafter  began  a  law  prac- 
tice in  Berryville, 

The  benefit  of  the  Judges  service  to 
his  beloved  State  and  Nation  began  early 
in  his  life.  As  a  private  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  I.  Mr.  Trimble  .served 
with  the  adjutant  ceneral's  office  in  Lit- 
tle Rock,  From  1920  to  192.5.  he  served 
as  a  county  novernmental  official.  During 
the  -ears  of  1930  through  1938,  his  career 
as  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Fourth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Arkansas  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  a  fair,  honest,  devoted, 
but  persistent  public  .servant  whose  em- 
inent knowledge  and  'trirt  adherence  to 
the  law  were  to  become  hallmarks  of  his 
glorious  career. 

His  never  swaying  policy  of  equal  jus- 
tice for  all  carried  Judge  Ti-imbie  to  the 


bench  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit 
where  he  presided  from  1938  through 
1944. 

But  I  think  it  was  in  vitable,  as  many 
vv  ill  agree,  that  tlie  day  was  to  come  for 
Judge  Trimble  to  accept  even  broader 
responsibilities.  That  it  was  his  fate  dur- 
ing his  life  to  not  only  interpret  and  ap- 
ply the  law,  but  to  help  develop  and  moid 
and  write  the  laws — many  of  which  today 
stand  in  monument  to  him. 

So,  in  1944.  a  grand  old  man  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Democratic  Party  was  elected  to 
a  >  eat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tiie  79th  Congress  as  a  Representative  of 
the  Third  District  of  Arkansas. 

For  22  years,  Congressman  Trimble 
u  orked  hard  and  long  to  shape  the  better 
future  of  not  only  his  district,  not  only 
his  State,  but  also  his  Nation.  His  irre- 
proachable ethics  and  high  ideals  were 
tiie  guidelines  of  his  visions  of  the  to- 
morrows of  us  all.  His  service  on  the 
great  and  powerful  Rules  Conmiittee  will 
forever  be  remembered.  His  devotion  to 
his  district  and  reversing  its  population 
exodus  is  still  immensely  appreciated. 
llis  counsel  and  advice  to  fellow  leaders 
in  Arkansas  government  through  the 
years  will  long  be  cherished. 

But  more  tlian  anything  that  I  or  oth- 
ers can  say  to  praise  the  judge  and  his 
service  to  a  grateful  people,  he  is  well  de- 
serving of  an  epitaph  that  few  ever  gain. 
If  it  can  be  said  of  any  man,  it  can  be 
said  that  James  William  Trimble  was  one 
of  those  rare,  so  very  rare,  human  be- 
ings who  never  had  a  true  enemy  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  friend  to  all  men  and  all 
.iitn  V.  ere  his  friends,  from  pageboys  and 
elevator  operators  to  Governors  and 
Presidents;  Judge  Trimble  respected 
each  man  for  his  individual  worth  and 
searched  for  goodness  in  all  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  day  for  Ar- 
kansans  and.  though  many  may  not  be 
aware,  it  is  a  sad  day  for  all  Americans. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  condolences  to  his  gracious  widow 
and  his  honored  family. 

James  William  Trimble  was  a  good 
friend  and  a  great  man. 

I  shall  miss  him,  but  I  shall  never  for- 
get him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
mourning  the  death  last  Friday  of  James 
W.  Trimble,  who  served  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  in  this  House  for  22 
years.  Always  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  his  own  home  constitu- 
ency— as  when  he  brought  rtu-al  electri- 
fication to  northwest  Arkansas — he  gave 
thoughtful  attention  as  well  to  the  citi- 
zens of  his  adopted  second  constituency, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  District  Committee — an  as- 
signment he  did  not  seek — he  diligently 
pursued  the  interests  of  District  resi- 
dents, siding  with  committee  insurgents 
on  such  causes  as  home  rule.  As  a  mod- 
erate member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
he  helped  to  free  progressive  legislation 
which  committee  conservatives  sought 
to  block. 

Jim  Trimble  well  earned  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  per- 
sonally saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  our  former  colleague  and  good  friend. 
James  W.  Trimble  of  Arkansas.  The  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas  and  the  Nation  have  lost 


a  distinguished  and  valuable  servant 
with  the  death  of  Judge  Trimble.  During 
the  years  it  was  my  privilege  to  work 
with  him  in  the  House,  I  fotmd  the  Judge 
to  be  a  man  of  great  imderstanding  and 
good  himior.  I  held  his  friendship  in  high 
esteem. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  Trimble 
family  upon  the  great  loss  they  have  ex- 
perienced. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league, James  W.  Trimble,  last  week- 
he  was  a  fine  man  who  received,  and  de- 
served, the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
from  the  83d  through  the  89th  Con- 
gie.sses,  and  in  these  .4  years  in  which 
we  were  associated,  I  grew  to  know  him 
well  and  to  admire  his  integrity,  his  piin- 
ciples,  and  his  ability.  He  represented  not 
only  the  citizens  of  the  Third  District, 
but  of  all  Arkansas,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  with  devotion  and  wisdom. 

"Judge"  Trimble  leaves  a  heritage  of 
which  his  family  can  always  be  proud, 
and  a  record  of  dedicated  public  service 
which  will  long  be  remembered.  I  value 
my  association  with  him,  and  will  always  • 
recall  our  friendship  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  sending  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  dear  wife,  Ruth,  and 
their  family  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  other  Members 
of  this  body  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  James  W.  Trimble,  who  so 
ably  represented  the  Third  District  of 
Arkansas  for  so  many  years. 

All  of  us  who  served  with  the  "Judge" 
know  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  conviction.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  who  ever  served  in  this  House. 
During  my  time  in  this  body,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never 
knew  a  finer  man  than  Jim  Trimble.  I 
considered  myself  as  his  friend.  I  will 
miss  him. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
paf^sing  of  our  beloved  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  James  W.  Trimble,  of 
Arkansas. 

We  in  Congress  are  privileged  to  per- 
sonally know  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  all  sections  of  the  coim- 
try. In  my  own  experience.  Judge  Trim- 
ble was  one  of  the  finest  persons  I  have 
ever  met.  He  was  quiet,  humble,  and  stu- 
dious, and  demonstrated  a  remarkably 
keen  insight  into  the  manifold  legisla- 
tive issues  that  came  before  Congress 
during  his  tenure.  He  truly  represented 
the  people  of  his  rural  section  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  in  1944 
he  had  already  dedicated  himself  to  pub- 
lic service.  He  served  with  distinction 
during  Worid  War  I  in  the  Army's  Adju- 
tant General's  Office,  and  later  effectively 
worked  as  a  coimty  official.  Prom  1930 
to  1938.  he  was  an  outstanding  prosecut- 
ing attorney  In  the  Fourth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  Arkansas.  Following  this  service 
he  distinguished  himself  as  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  after  6 
years  on  the  bench  he  was  elected  to 
Congress. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  as.sociated 
closely    with    him    on    the    Committee 


on  Rales.  His  contributions  to  that  com- 
mittee were  invaluable.  In  all  his  legis- 
lative actions  he  always  had  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  counti-y  in  mind.  Some- 
times he  voted  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, choosing  what  he  viewed  as  the 
right  course  of  action,  even  though  it 
may  not  have  been  the  popular  coiu-se. 
Jim  Trimble  was  a  warm  and  gentle 
man,  and  his  passing  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  thi.s 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  sorrow 
and  bereavement  over  the  death  of 
former  Congressman,  James  Ti-imble  of 
Arkansas,  a  great  champion  of  the  lib- 
eral cause  and  highly  regarded  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
James  W.  Trimble  was  an  illustrious 
member  of  the  Arkansas  delegation, 
which  produced  such  distinguished  and 
able  legislators  as  Senator  William  Ful- 
BRiGUT.  Orval  Faubus.  and  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  James 
Trimble  was  a  liberal  in  the  classic 
sense,  believing  that  true  reform  was  the 
most  precious  legacy  which  any  gen- 
eration could  leave  to  the  next.  Conse- 
quently, he  joined  in  the  movement  to 
obtain  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  was  exemplary  of  his 
commitment  to  greater  freedom  for  more 
Americans. 

I  served  on  the  Rules  Committee  with 
James  Trimble  for  a  number  of  years 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  there  are 
few  men  with  whom  I  have  worked  o\er 
the  years  in  Congress  that  have  equaled 
James  Trimble  in  sincerity,  perserver- 
ance,  and  dedication.  The  contribution 
which  James  Trimble  made  to  both  this 
Nation  and  this  Chamber  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  The  people  of  Arkansas 
who  he  faithfully  and  fervently  rep- 
resented for  22  years,  need  only  look  to 
the  reservoirs,  dams,  and  various  other 
public  works  projects  which  he  secured 
for  the  State,  in  order  to  be  reminded  of 
his  unswerving  sense  of  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  I  join  niv  colleague,  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can, and  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who 
gave  his  all  to  the  task  of  representing 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Ark- 
ansas. Mrs.  O'Neill  and  the  entire  O'Neill 
family  join  me  In  extending  our  con- 
dolences to  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
late  James  W.  Trimble. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  in  Congress  I  soon  found  that 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  kindest 
men  serving  in  the  Congress  was  the 
Honorable  James  Trimble.  The  judge  al- 
ways had  a  kind  word  to  say  to  a  Member 
and  always  made  a  positive  suggestion  of 
something  good  which  might  be  done. 
Though  he  often  found  himself  in  the 
eye  of  a  legislative  storm,  because  of  his 
position  on  the  Rules  Committee  and  be- 
cause his  position  on  legislation  did  not 
always  reflect  the  stern  emotions  of  his 
district.  Judge  Trimble  voted  for  what 
he  thought  was  right  and  best  for  this 
Nation.  In  conversations  with  Judge 
Trimble  on  the  floor,  I  consider  those 
moments  some  of  the  most  enriching 
times  of  my  life.  It  may  seem  incon- 
gruous in  view  of  some  public  antipathv 
toward  public  officials  if  I  were  to  refer 


to  Judge  Trimble  as  a  "saintly"  Congress- 
man, That  is  a  fact,  however.  The  judge 
would  weigh  the  rights  and  wrongs,  the 
pluses  and  mina-es  and  quietly  but  with 
resolve  take  his  stand  and  not  move  I 
learned  Uiat  Judge  Trimble  had  provided 
more  constructive  projects  for  liis  area 
than  perhaps  any  man  in  the  Southwest, 
The  adequate  water  supply  of  Akransas 
today  attests  to  liis  foresight  and  plan- 
ning. Some  of  the  major  bills  in  the  field 
of  human  relations  stand  as  mute  testi- 
mony to  Judge  Trimble's  support.  During 
the  years  that  Congressman  Trimble 
served  I  think  he  earned  the  respect,  the 
love  and  afTection  of  every  Member  here 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  certainly  re- 
member not  a  harsh  or  discouraging  word 
ever  said  about  the  judge.  I  never  heard 
liim  say  anything  harsh  or  discouraging. 
Instead  he  took  the  high  road  and 
walked  steudily  forward  to  achieve  im- 
provements and  benefits  for  the  people 
he  represented. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow 
at  the  passing  on  March  10  of  our  former 
ctsteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  James 
W,  Trimble, 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  m  the 
Congress  with  hun.  Congressman  Trim- 
ble represented  the  Tliird  District  of 
.'Vrkansas  and  his  State  and  country  with 
dedicat.on  and  devotion  for  22  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  pruiciple  and  courage  aiid 
at  all  tim&s  put  the  wellare  and  progress 
of  his  country  above  Iv^  owii  personal 
and  political  future. 

Mr,  Trimble  will  be  missed  by  his 
family  and  liis  many  friends.  My  wife 
joins  me  m  expressing  deep  sympathy 
to  his  beloved  wife  and  son.  May  they 
derive  .some  consolation  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  loss  is  shared  by  iiis  many 
friends. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  m  paying 
special  tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend 
and  distinguished  fonner  colleague,  the 
late  James  Trimble,  wiio  passed  away 
March  10.  He  was  a  warm  and  genuine 
human  being  who  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow  man  and  his 
counti-y.  I  take  pride  in  stating  he  was 
my  close  friend. 

As  we  pauie  to  honor  the  meinoiw  of 
the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented 
the  Tiiird  District  of  Arkansas  for  22 
years  in  this  Chamber,  from  1944  to 
1966,  we  ."-hould  recall  wah  ai^preciation 
the  accomplishments  of  this  ven.-  able 
legislator. 

Representative  Trimble  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
where  he  wielded  power  that  helpt-d  get 
many  projects  for  Arkansas.  Prior  to 
.'crving  on  the  Rules  CommitU'e,  lie  was 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee where  he  championed  Arkansas 
waterway  projects.  One  of  h.s  dreams 
was  the  completion  of  water  projects  on 
the  White  River  in  north  Arkansas,  and 
on  the  Bulfalo  River.  His  death  came 
loss  than  2  weeks  after  President  Nixon 
signed  the  bill  to  n-;ake  the  Buflalo  River 
a  national  river,  free  of  dams. 

In  addition  to  his  service  on  the  Rules 
and  Public  Works  Committees.  Rep- 
resentative Trimble  was  named  to  the 
Hou«e  District  Committee  in  1963  In 
this  important  assignment  he  gave  solid 
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subport  to  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
th  !  Congress. 

^Ir.  Trimble  studied  law  and  wa.s  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1925.  He  was  elected 
cucuit  judge  in  the  State's  Fourth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit  in  1938.  One  of  his  circuit 
clerks  was  Orval  E.  Faubus.  who  later 
became  Governor.  In  1944.  when  his 
fri?nd  William  Flt-bright  left  his  con- 
r  issional  post  to  run  for  Senate,  Mr. 
Trimble  became  the  district's  Congress- 
min. 

join  my  colleagues  m  extendmg  deep- 
est s>Tnpathy  to  Congressman  Trimble's 
family  and  assure  them  he  will  long  re- 
mi, in  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

^Ir.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
wi  h  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
mc  uming  the  death  of  our  good  friend 
anl  former  colleague,  Hon.  James  W. 
Trimble. 

considered  it  a  great  honor  to  serve 

h  the  "Judge"  during  my  first  term 

Congress   which,   unfortunately,   was 

last.  He  was  a  devoted  Member  of  the 

and  during  his  22  years  of  service 

was   admired   and   respected   by   all 

h  whom  and  for  whom  he  served. 

o   his   family   I   extend   my   deepest 

I  iipathy  on  their  loss. 

r.    ANDERSON    of    Tenne.^see.    Mr. 

er.  it  ii  with  deep  feeling  that  I 

!  to  pay  tribute  to  a  close  friend  who 

sed  away  several  days  ago. 

,'udge  James  W.  Trimble,  a  former  col- 

ue.    died   on    March    10    in    Eureka 

Ark. 

or  22  years.  Judge  Trimble  served  the 

ird  District  of  Arkansas  with  distinc- 

1  and  honor.  For  12  of  thoaC  years 

was  a  most  efifective  member  of  the 

se  Committee  on  Rules. 

:  Since  he  left  Congress  in  1967,  we  who 

sit  on  the  Rules  Committee  'nave  felt 

void  left  by  this  fine  legislator. 

udge  Trimble  was  one  of  the  men  I 

to  as  a  freshman  Congressman  in 

5.  His  advice  was  always  heeded  and 

honesty  and  devotion  to  his  country 

never  be  forgotten  by  those  of  us 

had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  him. 

'pie  people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 

■■e  suffered  a  great  loss.  Men  like  Judar- 

mble  are  hard  to  find  and  I  consider 

great  personal  honor  for  me  to  have 

wn  him. 

sympathies   are  extended  to   the 
cknbers  of  his  family  and  to  the  people 
\rkansas  whom  he  served  so  well 

ROONEY    of     New    York.     Mr. 
aker,    I    join    my    colleagues    today, 
y.  in  paying  tribute  to  a  fine  gentle- 
.  the  late  Honorable  James  W.  Trim- 
who  served  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
23  distinguished  years.  I  knew  Judge 
ble  all  of  those  23  years  and  remem- 
him  fondly  as  a  warn:,  hard-work- 
friend.  He  brousht  legislative  skill 
know-how  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
■es  and  used  tho.'^e  attributes  to 
D   develop   the    water   re.'-ources   and 
areas  of  his  native  Arkansas  and 
country.  He  .served  on  the  Committee 
Rules  and  previously  on  the  Commit- 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
tatives.  Jim  was  known  as  a  man 
D  was  always  on  top  of  any  lecisla- 
problem    Prior   to  coming  to  Con- 
>s  he  had  served  as  a  pro.secutor  and 
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then  as  circuit  judge  in  Arkansas.  His 
searching,  reasoned  approach  to  prob- 
lems here  bore  witness  to  his  ability  in 
both  of  those  roles.  He  was  a  fine  man.  a 
good  friend,  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  To  his  widow  and 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  loss. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witli 
profound  sorrow  that  I  join  in  this  tribute 
to  one  of  tiie  kindest  and  most  honorable 
men  to  have  served  in  this  House,  my 
fnend  and  cherished  colleague,  Judge 
James  Ti'imble. 

Throughout  my  tenure  in  this  body 
there  were  few  colleagues  upon  whom  I 
could  count  on  more  steadily  for  advice 
and  counsel  than  tlie  Judge.  His  cool 
and  calm  deliberation  and  his  constant 
willmgnes.s  to  be  of  guidance  and  assist- 
ance was  a  continuing  source  of  strength 
to  me  during  my  work  in  the  Congress. 

The  Judge's  ability  to  rise  well  above 
partisan  or  personal  debate  and  act  upon 
principle  and  honor  were  unexcelled  by 
any  in  tiiis  great  House.  Tiiese  qualities 
extended  even  to  the  tasks  which  con- 
ironted  him  as  a  member  of  the  District 
Committee,  Th  Judge  was  compassion- 
ate, free  from  rancor,  and  filled  with  a 
feeling  for  humanity  for  which  we  must 
all  strive. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  sorely  miss  his 
occasional  visits  among  us.  He  has  left 
his  mark  on  thi.-.   Con;:ress  forever. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  a.->k  unanimou-;  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
;ect  of  my  special  order  todav.  the  late 
Honorable  James  William  Ti-imble. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkasnas? 

There  was  no  objection 


TAX  REFORM  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  '  Mr.  'V.anik  <  is  recog- 
nixed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
March  15— the  ides  of  March — when 
every  taxpayer  must  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  tax  settlement  he  must 
make  with  his  hungry  Uncle  Sam. 

The  average  American  taxpayer  has 
never  shirked  his  responsibility  in  sup- 
jJorMng  hi.>  Government.  If  we  apply  the 
contributions  test,  the  average  taxpayer 
shoulders  t;ie  heaviest  tax  burden.  He 
has  no  tax  shelters,  he  has  no  depre- 
ciation gimmicks,  no  tax-free  bonds, 
no  capital  gains.  He  pays  on  every  dollar 
of  income.  In  1968.  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes under  S  10.000  p:iid  80  percent  of 
the  Federal  individual  income  taxes. 

It  is  my  strong  suspicion,  however. 
that  the  administration  is  committed  to 
the  di.'^memberment  of  the  corporate  tax 
^vstem. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  soiu-ces  of 
information  a.s  to  the  cause  of  reduced 
Federal  tax  receipts  and  the  skyrocket- 


ing Federal  deficits  can  be  found  in  the 
various  corporate  annual  reports  for 
1971. 

In  one  report  of  a  typical  major  cor- 
poration, the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
the  annual  report  for  1971  read  as 
follows: 

The  words  and  pictures  of  this  Annual 
Report  record  the  results  of  1971  operations 
of  the  Company,  and  give  evidence  of  the 
su.?tained   steady   growth   and  development. 

Sales  in  1971  increased  5.9'.  over  1970. 
Operating  reveiiues  were  $95.4  million, 
17.2'.  higher  than  m  1970. 

Earnings  for  Common  Stock  amounted  to 
$1.89  per  average  share  outstanding  in  1971, 
compared  to  $1.83  per  share  in  1970  on  fewer 
shares  then  outstanding.  Cash  dividends  of 
$1.36  were  paid  in  1971.  The  quarterly  dlvi- 
de:id  rate  was  increased  from  34(J  to  35c 
effective  with  the  January  15,  1972  payment. 
Dividends  have  been  increased  In  each  of 
the  past  19  years  and  have  been  paid  for  53 
con.secutive  years. 

The  report  further  states  that  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  in  1971  were  $156,730. 
compared  with  82,400.608  for  1970,  a  tax 
redujtion  of  $2,243,868.  Thus,  a  coi-po- 
ration  with  glowing  prospects  has  been 
able  to  achieve  a  tax  reduction  in  1971 
of  almost  1,600  percent. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned, this  corporation,  conducting  a 
business  of  almost  $100,000,000,  pays  less 
Federal  income  tax  than  a  professional 
oOlfer. 

In  note  3  to  the  corporation's  re- 
port it  is  stated: 

Ta.x  reductions  resulting  from  the  use  of 
liberalized  depreciation  methods  are  re- 
flected in  Federal  Income  tax  expense  cur- 
rently  in  accordance  with  the  rate-making 

policy  of  Commissioners  of  the  State 

of  .  As  a  result  of  adopting  Class  Life 

(ADR)  Depreciation  System  under  the  Rev- 
eiuie  .Act  of  1971,  Federal  Income  tax  expense 
wa.s  reduced  in  1971  by  approximately 
$111,000.  Also,  the  Company  has  elected  the 
percentage  repair  allowance  rule  under  ADR, 
and  Federal  income  tax  expense  under  this 
pr  vl3io;i.  was  reduced  In  1971  by  approxi- 
mately $514,000. 

As  a  result  of  Investment  tax  credits,  in- 
cluding $110,000  under  the  new  investment 
lax  credit  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  in  1971  and  1970  have  been 
reduced  by  amounts  of  $367,000  and  $433,- 
000  respectively.  The  investment  tax  credit 
for  1971  principally  represents  a  carryback 
to  be  applied  against  taxes  paid  In  a  prior 
year.  Amounts  equal  to  the  tax  reductions 
have  been  charged  to  Income  and  credited 
to  Deferred  Credits  for  amortization  by 
credits  to  income  over  five-year  periods,  or 
over  the  life  of  the  property  in  the  case  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  earned  under  the  new 
Revenue  Act. 

Thus  we  can  begin  to  measure  what 
we  liave  done  in  last  year's  tax  give- 
away. We  are  very  near  to  completely 
eliminating  taxes  on  business.  This  goal 
of  the  administration  is  being  .substan- 
tially achieved. 

However,  taxes  not  paid  by  the  busi- 
ness and  industry  sector  will  have  to  be 
assumed  by  the  indiudual  taxpayer.  As 
the  burden  for  Federal  taxation  is  more 
heavily  shifted  to  the  individual  tax- 
payer, the  need  for  further  tax  reform 
becomes  more  obvious.  The  need  for 
clo.sing  loopholes  and  eliminating  tax  es- 
cape systems  becomes  more  clear  and 
ncce,s.sary. 
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The  American  corporation — with  its 
demand  for  pubhc  services — and  with  its 
heavy  contribution  to  pollution  and 
damage  to  the  environment — is  on  the 
way  of  becoming  a  freeloader  on  the 
American  scene. 

The  Federal  income  tax  on  corpora- 
tion net  income  is  officially  48  percent. 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  is  estimated  to 
reduce  that  tax  level  by  up  to  20  percent. 

The  question  is,  what  percentage  of 
Federal  income  tax  are  corporations  ac- 
tually paying  now,  before  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  becomes  fully  effective? 

For  the  last  several  days,  members  of 
my  staff  have  been  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  effective  corporate  -tax  rate  on 
1969  income. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  tax  paid. 
A  careful  check  of  corporation  filings 
v.ith  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission shows  that  there  is  no  standard 
format  for  submitting  tax  information. 
In  short,  there  are  so  many  qualifica- 
tions and  exceptions  in  the  information 
submittted  to  the  SEC  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  Federal  tax- 
payments. 

A  check  of  the  financial  information 
books,  Moody's  and  Standard  &  Poor,  is 
a  little  more  helpful.  In  most  cases,  taxes 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  lumped  together.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  amount  of  Federal 
tax  is  listed  separately. 

Checking  through  the  top  60  Ameri- 
can corporations  as  listed  by  Fortune 
magazine's  listing  of  the  top  500  corpo- 
rations, the  following  samples  of  Federal 
taxpayments  are  found: 
Corporate  Rank,  Corporation  and  1969  U.S. 
Taxes  Paid    (Percentage) 

1.  General  Motors,  41.8. 

4.  General  Electric,  37. 

6.  Chrysler.  30. 

15.  DuPont,  46. 

17.  Westinghouse  Electric.  41. 

20    Croodyear  Tire  &  Rubber,  30. 

21.  RCA,  47. 

22.  Swift  &  Co.,  28. 

24.  Union  Carbide,  31. 

25.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  17. 

27.  Eastman  Kodak,  31. 

28.  Proct;or  &  Gamble,  39. 

31.  International  Harvester,  18. 
40.  American  Meat  Co.,  40. 

51.  Continental  Can,  40. 

52.  International  Paper,  26. 
56.  American  Can,  34. 

As  one  can  see,  some  corporations  pav 
approximately  the  established  rate  of  48 
percent.  Others,  however,  pay  as  little  as 
18  percent.  When  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  becomes  fully  effective,  these  effec- 
tive tax  rates  will  drop  even  further. 

I  have  not  included  the  major  oil  and 
gas  companies  in  the  above  list,  because 
the  percentage  of  Federal  tax  which  they 
pay  on  enormous  net  incomes  has  al- 
ways been  notoriously  low.  For  example, 
in  1970,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer.sey  paid 
10.8  percent  Federal  tax  on  net  income 
before  tax  of  almost  $2.5  billion.  Texaco 
paid  6.4  percent  on  $1.1  billion.  Gulf  paid 
1.2  percent  on  taxable  Income  of  about 
$1  billion— and  these  examples  are  the 
rule,  not  the  exception. 
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Because  the  data  does  not  appear  to  be 
available  from  normal  sources,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  pro- 
vide me  with  figures  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  taxes  paid  by  the  top  100  corpo- 
rations in  1969  and  1970. 

Additional  revenues  for  consumer  tax 
relief,  for  needed  Federal  programs  and 
for  lessening  the  deficit,  can  be  and 
should  be  obtained  by  a  thorough  tax 
reform  bill  wliich  will  close  the  imiumer- 
able  tax  loopholes  that  favor  the  verv 
few. 

In  1969,  the  last  year  before  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  went  into  effect.  300 
persons  with  incomes  over  S200.000  paid 
absolutely  no  Federal  taxes.  Of  this  se- 
lect group  of  300,  52  had  income  of  over 
$1  million,  yet  paid  no  Federal  tax. 

As  a  result  of  the  1969  Reform  Act,  the 
number  of  very  wealthy  persons  paying 
no  taxes  declined  to  112— includmg  three 
with  incomes  in  1970  of  over  $1  million. 
Tills  is  an  improvement.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  there  are  still  gaping  tax  loop- 
holes that  must  be  plugged  to  provide 
tax  equity  and  raise  needed  revenues. 

The  size  of  the  tax  loopholes  is  abso- 
lutely staggering.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  released  a  study  on  January 
11.  1972,  indicating  that  the  level  of  tax 
-subsidies  is  about  S38  billion  a  year.  Some 
of  these  subsidies  are  justified:  manv 
are  not.  During  the  Senate's  debate  on 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  figures  were 
supplied  which  indicated  that  tax  cred- 
its, deductions,  and  special  privileges  cost 
the  Treasury  over  $60  billion  a  year. 

Typical  of  the  tax  loopholes  is  the 
minimum  tax  established  in  1969  on 
those  with  large  incomes.  In  determin- 
ing one's  minimum  tax,  one  does  not 
include  interest  received  from  State  and 
local  taxes  or  from  intangible  drilling  ex- 
pense allowances.  In  addition,  if  one  has 
a  tax  credit  carryover  from  previous 
years,  one  can  apply  it  to  one's  minimum 
tax.  It  is  the  manipulation  of  proceduies 
such  as  this  that  allowed  112  Americans 
to  avoid  any  taxes  last  year. 

Even  those  that  end  up  paying  some 
minimum  tax  pay  only  at  a  10  percent 
rate  on  income  above  $30,000.  Thus  their 
effective  tax  rate  is  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  a  salaried  worker  'making 
$15,000  a  year. 

Other  tax  loopholes  lower  the  effec- 
tive tax  rate— generally  to  the  benefit 
of  the  very  wealthy.  For  example,  the 
avoidance  of  capital  gains  at  death  costs 
the  Treasury  $3.5  billion  per  year.  It  lias 
been  estimated  that  every  year  $22  bil- 
lion worth  of  appreciation  in  stocks,  real 
e.-tate,  and  other  property  pa,ssed  on  to 
heirs  at  death  or  given  away  as  lifetime 
gifts,  avoids  the  capital  gains  tax. 

Thus  a  well-to-do  investor  who  liolds 
5,000  IBM  shares  worth  aroimd  $1.5  mil- 
lion now,  but  which  cost  him  oniy  a  few 
thousand  dollars  originally  can  avoid 
any  taxes  on  this  gains  if  he  leaves  the 
stock  to  his  children — even  if  his  chil- 
dren sell  the  shares  immediately  after 
the  investor's  death. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  close 
this  loophole.  Other  loopholes  arc  equally 
exp>ensive. 

Depreciation  of  nonrental  buildings  in 
excess  of  straight  line,  $.=^50  million 


A  $25,000  business  surtax  exemption 
which  i.s  often  abused,  up  to  $2.3  billion. 

Bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  institu- 
tions m  excess  of  actual,  $380  milhon. 

Dividend  exclusion,  $280  million. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  92a  Congress, 
I  have  introduced  legLslation  which 
would  close  a  number  of  loopiioles  and 
provide  an  additional  $6  billion  per  vear 
to  the  Treasury.  These  bills  would: 

First,  eliminate  jx'rcentage  depletion 
after  the  cost  of  drilling  for  oil  or  gas 
has  been  recovered; 

Second,  eliminate  all  depletion  allow- 
ances on  foreign  mineral  explorations: 

Tliird,  repeal  mtaigible  drilling  and 
development  costs:  and 

Fourth,  increase  the  holding  period  for 
capital  asset*  from  6  months  to  1  year 
before  applying  the  lower  capital  gams 
rate  to  them. 

During  the  coming  months,  I  intend 
to  introduce  additional  reform  bills 
which  will  close  other  loopholes  and  pro- 
vide the  Ti-easury  with  an  additional 
Sll  to  $12  biilion.  When  added  to  other 
proposals  which  I  support,  more  Uian  $18 
billion  could  be  added  to  Federal  receipts 
and  halt  tiie  i:rogression  of  horrendous 
deficits  which  have  plagued  this  admin- 
istration. The  tax  reform  proposals 
would  eliminate  the  almost  certain  need 
for  increased  Federal  taxes  next  year 


LIMITATION  ON  GOVERNMENT  PAY- 
MENTS TO  FARMERS 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illmois  'Mr.  Findley  >  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1971 
experience  with  the  $55,000  pavment 
limit  on  Government  payments  to  farm- 
ers,  showing  no  significant  reduction  in 
program  costs,  fully  justifies  hearings  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  deter- 
mine why  I  hope  these  hearings  will  oc- 
cur this  year.  Tliis  would  be  a  desirable 
preparafx-ry  step  in  the  development  of 
legislation  to  follow  the  Agriculture  Act 
01  1970  which  expires  next  year. 

The  report  by  the  Depaitincm  oi  Agri- 
culture .lust  released  confirms  my  worst 
fears  and  calls  for  tightening  the  pay- 
ment limit  language  to  stop  the  whole- 
sale evasion  which  obviously  occurred. 

The  details  of  payments  in  1971  as 
placed  in  last  Thursday's  Congressional 
Record— page  7824— raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  payment  limit.  In  one  in- 
stance in  California,  for  example,  the 
same  post  office  box  number  was  used  to 
mail  seven  separate  checks,  each  for  $55  - 
000.  to  seven  different  people.  Three  of 
those  receiving  the  maximum  pavment 
\\eie:  J.  R.  Tracy.  C.  F.  Tracy  andR  W 
Tracy.  Others  listed  at  the  same  address 
each  receiving  $55,000.  were:  W.  Selvidge" 
E.  J.  Selvidv-e,  L.  W  Frey  and  Jack  Frey' 
During  1971,  $385,000  in  Federal  farm 
payments  were  mailed  to  Box  177  But- 
tonwillow.  Calif.  In  1970  $113,581  was 
mailed  to  Tracy  Bauch  at  the  same  box 
number. 

The  payment  limit  so  far  is  a  no  limit 
at  all.  It  is  a  cruel  joke  on  taxpayers.  Al- 
though manv  Congre.s.snien  voted  for  the 
provi.sion  believing  ii  would  actuall,v  end 
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giint  payments  to  wealthy  farmers,  Con- 
grjss  itself  must  accept  much  of  the 
bli  ime  for  f ailmg  to  write  a  payment  limit 
without  any  loopholes.  I  am  confident 
th;y  will  demand  a  tighter  limit  in  new 
lejlslation.  I  will  press  for  an  effective 
lir  lit  of  $20,000  per  farmer. 

rhe  report  also  helps  to  make  a  case 
fo'  the  $20,000  limit  level,  and  in  effect 
su  sports  the  finding  under  the  last  ad- 
mnistration  when  John  A.  Schnittker, 


1970 

JeUuormnl  Brothers,  Route  1.  Box  89.  But- 
to{jwtUow,  Calif.,  $106,720. 


1970 

■;'orlgianl  Brothers,  P.O.  Box  223,  Button- 
wi  low,  Calif.,  $111,413. 


liloemhor  Hay  Company,  P.O.  Box  147,  But- 
toiwUlow,  Calif.,  $105,770. 
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oe   G.  Panucchl   and   Sons,   Route  2,   Box 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  $91,878. 
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Undersecretary  under  Orville  Freeman, 
prepared  a  report  which  found  that  a 
limit  at  $20,000  per  farmer  would  not 
seriously  impair  the  functioning  of  the 
farm  program. 

In  addition  the  Tracy  Ranch  case  men- 
tioned above,  here  are  other  curiosities 
brought  to  light  in  fami  payment  data 
regarding  Kern  County,  Calif.  Doubtless 
the  payments  elsewhere  contain  just  as 
many  curiosities  as  Kern  County; 


Selected  Payments  for   1970  and   1971 


idart  Brothers,  Route  1,  Box  8G0,  Bakers- 
Calif..  $150,910. 


:iere  is  the  USDA  study,  except  for 
exiiibits  and  tabular  information: 
USDA  Study  the  Effect  of  Payment  Limita- 

T[0NS     ON     THE     SET-AsIDE      PROGRAMS — RE- 
Sf>ONSE   TO    RESOLfTlON    S      153 
P.ART   I — rNTHODrCTION   AND    BACKGROUND 

A.  Introduction 
"this  report  provides  the  results  of  a  study 
jf  iihanges  In  farming  operations  by  produc- 
ers who  earned  $55,000  or  mere  under  the 
19Tp  Upland  Cotton.  Peed  Grain,  or  Wheat 
This  study  was  requested  by  the 
ary  In  response  to  Senate  Resolution 
153  dated  July  15.  1971.  This  report  re- 
ds directly  to  the  following  Issues  set 
,h  In  the  Resolution: 

1)  The  extent  of  changes  In  farming  op- 
Ions  for  1971  by  participants  who  earned 
e  than  $55,000  in  program  payments  l:i 


TO 

Pre  grams. 
Secfet 
S. 

spo 

for 


2 1    An   evaluation   of   the    impact    of    the 
000  limitation  on  program  participation 
:971. 

J I  An  evaluation  of  the  probab'-e  im- 
pact should  a  $20,000  limitation  be  Imposed 
In  subsequent  years. 

F  nrt  n  of  this  report  responds  to  point  (1) 
the   Resolution.    Part    II    Ls    based    on    a 
of  changes   In   farming  operations   of 
producers  who  earned  $55,000  or  more 
970.  It  Ls  a  comparative  analysis  of  these 
ucers'  1970  and  1971  farming  operations 
eported  by  371  ASCS  county  offices  In  33 
es.  Parts  III   and  IV  are   in  response  to 
ts  (2)  and  (3)  above, 
obtain  Information  for  the  comparative 
ausllysls,  a  questionnaire   was  se::*    to   ASCS 
cot:  nty  offices  where  producers  who  earned 
$55  000  or  more  under  the  1970  Upland  Cot- 


Thomas  Belluomlnl.  $55,000. 
R.  A.  Belluomlnl,  $55,000, 
Elmo  Belluomlnl,  $55,000. 

A.  C.  Belluomlnl,  $55,000. 

All  of  the  above  listed  at  Route  1,  Box  89, 
ButtonwlUow,  Calif. 

1971 

R.  Torigiani,  Box  846,  ButtonwlUow. 
$54,887. 

G.  Torigiani,  7107  Mesa  Verde  Way,  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.,  $54,871. 

M.  Torigiani.  Box  846,  ButtonwlUow, 
$54,871. 

D.  Bloemhof.  Jr..  $54,976. 

Henry  Bloemhof.  Jr..  $54,976 

Ted  Bloemhof,  $54,976. 

Dave  Bloemhof.  $54,796. 

All  the  above  are  listed  at  Box  147,  But- 
tonwlUow, Calif., 

J.  A.  Btdart.  Sr..  $52,082. 
'  Emily  Bidart.  i52,082- 

B.  A.  Bidart  Trust.  $52,082 

J.  A.  Bidart,  Jr.  Trust.  $52,082. 

P.  J.  Bidart  Trust.  $52,082. 

All  the  above  are  listed  at  Route  1,  Box 
860.  Bakersfield,  Calif, 

Charles  Panucchl.  $39,596. 

Frank  M.  Panucchl.  $39,596. 

Joe  P.  Fanucchi.  ,$39,596, 

Joe  G-  Fanucchi.  $39,580 

AH  the  above  are  listed  at  Route  2.  Box 
318,  Bakersfield.  Calif. 


ton.  Feed  Grain,  or  Wheat  Program  had  farm- 
ing l:iterests.  County  office  personnel  were 
required  to  report  the  1971  changes  from  the 
producers'  1970  operations.  It  was  Imprac- 
ticable to  trace  these  changes  to  those  per- 
sons ultimately  receiving  the  ba.se  and  allot- 
ment acreages.  Completed  questionnaires 
showed  1970  and  1971  payment  and  acreage 
allotment  base  data  for  each  producer,  and 
changes  In  their  1970  farming  operatloiis  for 
the  1971  Set-Aside  Programs.  The  data  sub- 
mitted by  ASCS  county  offices  was  verified 
by  OIG  auditors  on  a  sample  basis  for  150 
producers  In  18  counties  In  5  States.  This 
verification  established  the  reliability  of  the 
Information  furnished  by  the  county  offices. 

B.  Background 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  provides  a  pay- 
ment limitation  of  $55,000  for  each  "per- 
son" each  year  for  the  1971-1973  programs 
for  upland  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains. 
The  law  further  provides  that  the  limitation: 

fl)  Applies  separately  to  upland  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grain  payments. 

(2)  Applies  to  payments  received  for  price 
support,  set-aside,  diversion,  public  access, 
and  wheat  marketing  certificates,  but  does 
not  apply  to  loans  or  commodity  purchase 
agreements, 

i3)  Does  not  apply  to  lands  owned  by 
States,  political  sub-dlvlslons.  or  agencies 
thereof,  If  the  lands  are  farmed  for  the  direct 
furtherance  of  a  public  function. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act,  the  Secretary  pre- 
.scrlbed  rules  and  regulations  to  Implement 
the  payment  limitation.  The  Secretary's  reg- 
ulations define  a  "person"  for  the  purpose 
of  the  payment  limitation  as  follows: 

the  term   person'  shall  mean  an  Indi- 
vidual. Joint  stock  company,  corporation,  as- 


sociation, trust,  estate,  or  other  legal  entity. 
In  order  to  be  considered  a  'person'  for  the 
purpose  of  the  payment  limitation,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  conditions  of  this  part,  the 
individual  or  other  legal  entity  must 

(a)  Have  a  separate  and  distinct  Interest 
in  the  land  or  the  crop  involved, 

I  b »  Exercise  separate  responsibility  for 
such  interest,  and 

I  c )  Be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  farming 
related  to  such  Interest  from  a  fund  or  ac- 
count separate  from  that  of  any  other  Indi- 
vidual or  entity." 

The  Secretary  also  Issued  regulations  for 
applying  the  above  definition  to  multiple 
Individuals  or  entities  (partnerships.  Joint 
ventures,  tenants-ln-common,  Joint  opera- 
tions, corporations  and  stockholders,  estates 
or  trusts,  husband  and  wife,  minor  children 
and  other)  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing 
the  payment  limitation  provisions.  (See  Title 
7,  Chapter  VII,  Part  795,  of  the  regulations.) 

PART    U CHANGES    IN    FARMING    OPERATIONS 

FOB    1971 

A.  Summary 

The  1971  payment  limitation  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  resulted  in  total 
.savings  (actual  reductions  In  payments) 
under  the  Upland  Cotton,  Feed  Grains,  and 
Wheat  Set-Aside  Programs  of  $2,183,976.  This 
represents  1.6  percent  of  $138.8  million  paid 
to  cotton,  feed  grain,  and  wheat  producers 
who  earned  more  than  $55,000  in  1970.  The 
payment  reductions  due  to  the  $55,000  limit 
affected  466  cotton,  feed  grain,  and  wheat 
producers  In  1971. 

In  addition  to  the  savings,  1971  payments 
to  producers  who  earned  more  than  $55,000 
In  1970  decreased  about  $70.7  million.  About 
$28.0  million  of  this  decrease  represented  an 
actual  reduction  In  1971  program  costs  due  to 
basic  changes  between  the  1970  program  and 
the  1971  Set-Aside  Program.  This  $28.0  mil- 
lion reduction  was  not  related  to  the  1971 
payment  limitation.  The  remaining  decrease 
of  $42.7  million  represents  a  shift  in  1971 
p.-ogram  payments  to  other  persons  or  en- 
tities as  a  -esult  of  changes  in  farming  op- 
erations by  those  producers  who  received 
more  than  $55,000  in  1970.  This  $42.7  mil- 
lion was  not  a  reduction  In  progrsim  costs, 
but  represents  a  redistribution  of  program 
payments  in  conformity  with  the  1971  dis- 
tribution of  allotments/bases  and  cropping 
shares. 

The  study  showed  that  of  about  1.350 
producers  receiving  more  than  $55,000  each 
In  1970  program  payments  on  cotton,  feed 
grain,  or  wheat,  1,046  (77';c)  changed  their 
farming  interests  or  operations  for  1971.  The 
following  p^iragraphs  provide  summary  data 
for  the  Individual  commodities. 
B.   Upland  cotton 

In  1970,  about  1,200  cotton  producers  In 
204  counties  In  17  States  receUed  more  than 
$55,000  each  In  program  payments  on  1,462 
farming  operations.  The  1970  payments  to 
these  producers  totalled  about  $125.1  million. 
The  1971  payment  limitation  provisions  re- 
sulted In  total  savings  under  the  Upland 
Cotton  Sc-t-Aslde  Program  of  about  $1.3  mil- 
lion. This  represents  one  (1)  percent  of  the 
$125.1  million  paid  to  cotton  producers  who 
earned  more  than  $55,000  in  1970.  The  pay- 
ment reductions  due  to  the  limitation  af- 
fected 413  cotton  producers  In  1971. 

In  addition  to  the  savings,  payments  tn 
'he  1.200  producers  on  1.462  farming  opera- 
tion.s  In  1971  decreased  about  $62.7  million. 
About  $22.1  million  of  this  decrease  was  due 
to  basic  program  changes  between  the  1970 
Upland  Cotton  Program  and  the  1971  Cotton 
Set-Aside  Program.  This  amount  represents 
an  actual  reduction  in  program  costs,  but  Is 
not  related  to  the  pyayment  limitation  pro- 
visions. The  remaining  $40.6  million  de- 
crease represents  a  redistribution  of  1971 
cotton  payments  to  other  p>ersons  or  en- 
tities as  a  result  of  changes  in  operations  by 
al>out  1,000  producers  (83%)   on  1,184  farm 
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operations.  Presumably,  many  of  these 
changes  in  operations  were  a  direct  result 
of  the  Imposition  of  the  $55,000  limit.  Many 


of  these  producers  who  changed  their  oper- 
ations for  1971  used  more  than  one  means 
of  accomplishing  the  change.  DetaUs  of  the 


changes  and  the  Impact  on  1971  Upland 
Cotton  Program  payments  are  un  the  follow- 
ing page. 


Reason  for  payment  decrease 


Decrease  m 

1971  payments 

to  producers 

receiving 

more  than 

$55,000  m 

1970 

(mil  ions) 


Farm 

operations 

affected  ' 


Reduction  in 

1971  ptogiam 

costs 

(millions) 


Basic  program  ctianges:  Reduction  in  1971  price 
support  payment  rate  and  farm  yields 

Farm  operations  changed 

By  temporary  transfer  of  allotment  acres  away 
from  farms... _. 

By  shifting  land  and  allotment  to  other  "persons 
or  entities"  (includes  formation  of  partner- 
ship(s),  corporation(s),  trust(s),  settlement  of 


J22. 1 
40.6 

>18.8 


1,462 
1,184 


122  1 
0 


Reason  for  payment  decrease 


Decrease  in 

1971  payments 

to  producers 

receiving 

more  than 

J55.000  in 

1970 

(millions) 


Farm 

operations 

attected  i 


Reduction  m 

1971  program 

costs 

(millions) 


estates,  adding  tendnts.  leducmg  allotment 
acres  transteired  to  the  farm  lot  1971,  recon- 
stitutions  resulting  from  selling  laims,  cash 
eases,  dropping  le-ises,  reusing  crop  share 
agreements,  and  discontinuance  of  farm 
operations).. 


•$21.8 


Total. 


162.7 


;22.t 


'  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a  farm  operation  represents  all  cotton  farms  in  1  county  on  which 
the  producer  received  a  1970  cotton  payment.  There  were  1,462  cotton  (aim  operations  on  which 
aboul  1,200  producers  received  payments  in  1970. 

-  There  were  320  farm  operations  that  transferred  allotments  away  under  the  temporary  lease 
provisions.  Based  on  1971  participation  data,  it  is  assumed  that  this  acreage  was  enrolled  in  the 
set-aside  program  by  those  producers  who  acquired  the  allotments  lor  19/1. 

'  Based  on  1971  participation  data,  it  is  assumed  that  these  payments  were  earned  by  producers 
vvho  obtained  an  Interest  in  the  relinquished  farming  operations  for  1971. 

Note:  See  explanations  on  exhibits  attached: 


Exhibit  1.    Summary  of  1970  71  cotton  payments  and  domestic  allotment  acres  for  (armin* 

operations  ot  [  loduce  s  who  received  more  than  J55,000  in  1970. 

Exhibit  2.  Explanation  of  1971  cotton  payment  decreases  on  (arm  operations  ol  those  producers 
who  received  mc-e  Ihdi.  ibb.OOO   n  1970. 

Exhibit  3.-  Summary  ol  cotton  allotment  acres  leased  under  the  temporary  ijase  provisions  on 
farming  operations  ol  Ihose  producers  who  received  more  than  $55,000  in  1970. 

Exhibit  4.  Summary  ol  19'1  changes  m  laiming  operations  by  cotton  producers  who  received 
more  than  $55,000  under  the  137u  upland  cotton  program. 


C.  Feed  grain 
In  1970,  93  feed  grain  producers  In  110 
counties  In  17  States  received  more  than 
$55,000  each  In  program  payments.  The  1970 
payments  to  these  producers  totalled  about 
$9.3  million.  The  1971  payment  limitation 
provisions  resulted  in  a  total  savings  under 
the  Feed  Grain  Set-Aside  Program  of  about 
$.2  million.  This  represents  2.1  percent  of 
the  $9.3  million  paid  to  feed  grain  producers 
who  earned  more  than  $55,000  In  1970.  The 


payment  reductions  due  to  the  $55,000  limit 
affected  11  feed  grain  producers  in  1971. 

In  addition  to  the  savings,  payments  to 
all  feed  grain  producers  who  received  more 
than  $55,000  In  1970  decreased  about  $6.7 
million  In  1971.  About  $5.5  mUllon  of  this 
decrease  was  due  to  basic  program  changes 
between  the  1970  Peed  Grain  Program  and 
the  1971  Feed  Grain  Set-Aside  Program.  This 
amount  represents  an  actual  reduction  m 
program  costs,  but  Is  not  related  to  the  pay- 
ment limitation  provisions.  The  remainltig 


$1.2  mllliun  decrease  represents  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  payments  to  other  producers  as 
a  result  of  the  1971  changes  m  operations  ".jy 
21  producers  (23':'f).  Prestnnably,  many  of 
these  changes  were  a  direct  result  of  the  Im- 
position of  the  $55,000  limit.  Many  of  the 
producers  who  changed  their  operations  for 
1971  used  more  tlian  one  mean*  of  accom- 
plishing the  change,  DetaUs  of  the  changes 
and  the  Impact  on  1971  Peed  Grain  Program 
payments  follow: 


Reason  for  payment  decrease 


Decrease  In 
1971  feed 
grain  pay- 
ments to 
producers 
receiving 
more  than 
$55,000  in 
1970  (millions) 


Feed  gram 

producers 

affected 


Reduction  m 

1971  program 

costs(millions) 


Elimination  of  barley  and  additional  diversion 
payment  from  1971  program. 

Change  in  farming  operation  by  shifting  land  and 
allotment  to  other  "parsons  or  entities" 
(includes  formation  of  partnership(s),  corpo- 


$5.5 


72 


$5,5 


Reason  for  payment  Ueciease 


Oecreas*  in 

1971  feed 

grain  pay- 

menb  to 

producers 

receiving 

more  than 

$55,000  m 

1970  (millions) 


Feed  grain 

producers 

aflected 


Reduction  m 

1971  program 

costs  (millions) 


ration(s) ,  I  r  u  st(s) ,  settlement  ot  estates;  recon- 
stitutions  resulting  trom  selling  farms,  cash 
leases,  or  dropping  leases) 


i$1.2 


21 


Total. 


$6.7 


J5.5 


,r!/.^ht  nf.Tr.LH'';?,?^''  ^"^'''"'able  to  an  estimated  feed  grain  base  reduction  of  22,000         Note.  See  explanations  on  exhibits  attached- 

t:^l^l^^^pZ^:^Z  'p^oirr  bl'Li:  prS£l^^l'|-nTcot?^foTl'h"e      ,S\^i.^-''^  "•  '^'^''  '--  «'^'"  ^'--'^  '»  — '^  "^°  '---  --  '^'" 


land  and  base  acreage  for  1971. 

D.  Wheat 
In  1970,  57  wheat  producers  In  74  counties 
In  15  States  received  more  than  $55,000  each 
In  program  payments.  The  1970  payments 
to  these  producers  totalled  about  $4.4  mil- 
lion. The  1971  payment  limitation  pro- 
visions resulted  In  total  savings  under  the 
Wheat  Set-Aside  Program  of  about  $.7  mil- 
lion. This  represents  15.9  percent  of  the  $4.4 
million  paid  to  wheat  producers  who  earned 
more  than  $56,000  in  1970.  The  payment  re- 


Exhibit  6   -Summary  ol  1971  changes  in  farming  operations  by  feed  grain  pioducers  who  received 

more  than  $5'', 000  under  the  feed  grain  program. 

ductlons  due  to  the  $55,000  limit  affected  42 


wheat  producers  in  1971. 

In  addition  to  the  savings,  payments  to 
the  57  producers  In  1971  decreased  about  $1  3 
million.  About  $.4  million  of  this  decrease  was 
due  to  basic  program  changes  between  the 
1970  Wheat  Program  and  the  1971  Wheat 
Set-Aside  Program.  This  amount  represents 
an  actual  reduction  in  program  costs,  but  is 
not  related  to  the  payment  limitation  provi- 
sion.   The    remaining    $.9    million    decrease 


represents  a  redistribution  of  the  wheat  pay- 
ments to  other  producers  as  a  result  of 
changes  In  operations  by  25  producers  (44%  ) . 
Presumably,    many    of    the.?e    changes    were 

a  direct  result  of  the  imposition  of  the  $55  - 
000  limit.  Many  of  the  prixlucers  who  changed 
their  operations  for  1971  used  more  than 
one  means  of  accomplish! ug  the  change  De- 
tails of  the  changes  and  the  Impact  on  1971 
Wheat    Program    payments    follows: 


Reason  for  payment  decrease 


Decrease  m 

1971  wheal 

payments  to 

producers 

receiving 

more  than 

$55,000 

in  1970 

(millions) 


Reduction 

Wheal  in  1971 

producers    program  costs 

affected  (millions) 


Elimination  of  additional  diversion  payment  from 
1971  program 

Change  in  rarmino  operation  by  shifting  land  and 
allotment  to  other  "persons  or  entities"  (in- 
cludes formation  of  partnershlp(s),   corpora- 


Reason  for  payment  decrease 


Decrease  in 

1971  wheat 

payments  to 

producers 

receiving 

more  than 

$55,000 

in  1970 

(millions) 


Reduction 

Wheal  in  1971 

producers    program  costs 

affected  (mil  ions) 


$0.4 


32 


$0.4 


tio  i(s).  trust(s),  settlement  ol  estates,  recon- 
stitutions  resulting  from  selling  farms,  cash 
leases  or  dropping  leases,  and  non-participation 
in  1971) 


$0.9 


25 


Total. 


J1.3 


V4 


Based  on  1971  program  participation  data,  it  can  be  reasonably  assumed  thai  these  payments 
were  earned  on  allotment  acreages  enrolled  by  those  producers  who  acquired  an  interest  in  thp 
land  and  allotment  relinquished  by  the  1970  producers. 


Note:  See  explanations  on  exhibits  attached: 

Exhibit  7  Summary  ot  W)  71  wheat  certificate  payments  to  producers  who  received  more 
than  $55,000  in  1970 

Exhibit  8.— Summary  ot  1971  changes  in  farming  operations  by  wheal  producers  who  received 
more  than  $55,000  under  the  197n  wheal  program. 
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lyiBT    HI IMPACT    or    THE    $55,000     LIMITATION 

IN     1971 

Ttio  $55,000  payment  limitation  had  Uttle 
algnlflcant  effect  on  the  extent  of  partlclpa- 
t.on  la  the  1971  program.  And  only  In  the 
c  atton  program  was  the  number  of  producers 
8  ffected  by  the  limitation  significant. 

In  1971,  98.5  percent  ot  all  eligible  cotton 
4lotment    acreage    was    in    the    program — 

Ightly  higher  than  the  97  percent  In  1970. 
^Ince  the  total  allotment  enrolled  In  the 
c  }tton  program  was  higher  than  In  1970  and 
s  nee  virtually  all  waa  In  the  program,  It  Is 
evident  that  the  program  payment  limitation 
tad  Uttle  effect  on  total  participation.  Moet 
ot  the  persons  who  earned  more  than  $55,000 
1  1  payments  In  1970  were  In  the  ave  states  of 
i^rtzona,  Arkansas.  California,  Mississippi, 
a  ;id  Texas.  About  99  percent  of  eligible  cotton 
a  Jotment  acreage  in  these  states  was  in  the 
program  In  1971 — compared  with  98  percent 
\%.  1970. 

Although  precise  data  axe  not  available,  we 
estimate  about  50  wheat  producers  ai:id  20 
f  (ed  grain  producers  would  have  been  af- 
fiicted  by  the  payment  limitation  in  1971  If 
t  ley  had  made  no  change  from  their  1970 
firming  oi>eratlons.  Allotments  and  bases  on 
t  lese  farms  accounted  for  about  0.43  percent 
o'  total  U.S.  wheat  allotments  in  1971,  and 

0  12  percent  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum  base. 
Cn  the  other  hand,  about  1,000  cotton  pro- 
d.jcers  holding  about  13  percent  of  '.otd,;  c.:- 
ti>n  allotments  would  have  been  affected  In 

1  >71  If  they  had  made  no  change  from  their 
r  170  fanning  operations. 

Participation  In  the  feed  grain  program 
rise  from  66  percent  of  the  eligible  acreage 
Ui  1970  to  81  percent  In  1971.  Similarly,  par- 
ticipation In  the  wheat  program  rose  from 
8  I  percent  to  95  percent.  These  increases. 
hswever.  occurred  because  of  other  changes 
ill  the  program  rather  than  the  payment 
lifnl  tat  Ions. 

The  payment  limitation  very  likely  caused 
sime  cropping  changes  on  thoee  farms  where 
piyment  to  a  producer  was  reduced  because 
the  {wyhient  limitation.  The  acreage  set 
ailde  on  these  farms  was  reduced  propor- 
tionately to  the  reduction  In  total  payments. 
T  he  limitation  thus  made  more  acreage  avail- 


able for  production  on  these  farms.  About 
16,000  acres  in  total  set-aside  was  reduced  for 
this  reason  on  farms  aiTected  directly  by  the 
payment  limitation. 

Most  of  this  reduction  was  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  wheat  program.  These  farm- 
ers earned  lower  Income  than  they  would 
have  had  there  been  no  paj-ment  limitation. 
Likewise,  tho.se  farmers  who  utilized  the 
leasing  provision  of  the  cotton  legislation 
a'.so  earned  a  lower  Income  in  1971  than  had 
they  not  been  subject  to  a  pay.T.ent  limita- 
tion. Conversely,  nv  st  of  the  lessees  prob- 
ably had  a  higher  income  from  cotton  as 
.i  result  of  the  payment  limitations  feature 
of  the  1971  program,  because  they  didn't  pay 
the  full  return  from  the  program  payment 
as   rent   for   the   leased   allotments. 

In  summary,  while  the  $55,000  payment 
limitation  In  1971  adversely  atlected  .some 
Individuals  and  benefited  others,  it  had  no 
significant  eSect  on; 

>  1 1  program  signups; 

I  2 )  surpluses  of  grain  or  shortage  of  cot- 
ton; and 

(3i  government  expenditures. 

These  results,  especially  (2)  and  (3),  are 
interrelated  If  there  had  been  a  significant 
reduction  in  government  e.xpenditures  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  limitation  (payments 
forfeited),  then  the  surplus  gram  and  short 
cotton  situations  would  have  been  aggra- 
vated. This  point  will  be  dealt  with  further  in 
Part  IV  below. 

PART    IV PKOB.ABLE    I.MH.ACr    uF   A    $20,000 

PAYMENT   LIMIT  IN  SUBSEQUENT   YEARS 

If  the  ma.iiimum  payment  to  any  one  per- 
son had  been  $20,000  In  1971,  some  10,000 
persons  would  have  been  affected  compared 
with  about  l,;i50  affected  in  1971  by  the  $55.- 
000  limit  I  based  on  1970  data;.  .\  small  part 
of  the  feed  praln  and  wheat  program  pay- 
ments went  to  persons  receiving  more  than 
S20,000.  and  they  accounted  for  a  small  part 
of  United  States  production  of  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  and  wheat  as  implied  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  Thus,  the  major  Impact  of  a 
$20,000  payment  limitation  In  subsequent 
programs  which  were  otherwise  similar  to 
the  1971  programs  would  fall  on  the  cotton 
program  and  cotton  producers. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSOr^S.  AND  PAYMEriTS  A  40  ALLOTMENTS  OR  BASES  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  $20  OUU  OR 
MORE  FROM  COTTON,  FEED  GRAIN.  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM  PAYMENTS  IN  1971 


Persons 


Payments 


Allotment  or  base 


Pfogiam 


Number 


Percent  o< 
U,S.  total 


Amount  (in 
thousands) 


Cotton 

F<  ii  grains 
H  lest   


8,742 

247 

1,112 


2.6 

I 

.9 


$308,117 

7,186 

31,009 


Percent  of 
U.S.  total 


37.7 

.7 

3.6 


Acreage  (in 
thousands) 


3,231 
627 
741 


Percent  o( 
U.S.  total 


31.3 

7 
4.1 


Total. 


'  10,012 


$347,312 


4.599 


Net  number,  some  persons  received  $20,000  or  more  from  2  or  3  programs. 


In  adjusting  from  unlimited  pavment  In 
1»70  to  the  $55,000  limit  in  1971,  the  af- 
f(  cted  producers  reduced  their  cotton  allot- 

ent  acreage  by  324  thousand  acres,  or  45 
percent,  from  715  thousand  acres  they  drew 
p  lyments  on  in  1970.  Most  of  the  reduction 
\»|tis  brought  about  by  leasir.g  land  and  al- 

tments  to  producers  earnii.g  less  than  the 

nit,-  However,  based  on  1970  data,  only  14  3 
p  -rcent  of  the  cotton  payments  went  to  pro- 

icers  who  received  la  excess  of  $55,000,  But. 
ai  indicated  In  the  table  above.  37  7  percent 
o    the  cotton  payments  in  1971  went  to  pro- 

icers  who  received  between  $20  000  and 
Si5,000 


Rented-ln  allotments  increased  from  58 
tkousand  acres  in  1970  to  90  thousand  acres 
i! ,  1971  But  this  increase  resulted  from  the 
c:  eater  ease  with  which  allotments  co'.;ld  be 
tijansferred  for  1971  and  not  fr^^m  any  effect 
payment  limitation. 


With  a  further  redtiction  to  a  $20,000  limit 
the  supply  of  allotments  for  lease  or  sale 
without  or  with  the  land  could  be  expected 
to  increase  witho'it  any  comparable  increase 
in  demasid  for  these  allotments.  Thus,  the 
rent  that  allotment  owners  could  receive 
from  their  allotments  would  very  likely  drop 
from  the  amount  received  in  1971  when  it  ran 
between  three  and  ten  cents  a  pound.  This 
would  result  in  a  readju.-5tment  in  the  bene- 
.nts  from  the  program— with  the  holders  of 
the  allotments  tn  be  leased  out  receiving  a 
smaller  share  of  the  benefits. 

Another  problem  would  arise  in  those  areas 
where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of 
large  producers  In  such  ca-ses,  there  might 
not  be  a  market  for  all  the  leases  made  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  a  $20,000  payment  llmlta- 
tlnn. 

Under  the  rules  in  effect  for  the  1972  pro- 
grams, a  producer  would  need  to  establish  up 
tn  nine  separate  corporations  If  that  method 
were  chosen  to  minimize  effects  of  the  limit 


on  him  as  an  individual,  because  if  a  pro- 
ducer has  more  than  a  20  percent  Interest  in 
a  corporation,  his  proportionate  income  from 
the  corporation  would  count  toward  his  total 
paynients.  It  would,  of  course,  be  difficult, 
If  not  Impossible,  to  organize  several  corpo- 
rations by  an  individual  who  would  per- 
force be  a  minority  stockholder  In  each. 

As  required  by  law.  the  cotton  program 
provides  the  option  of  leasing  or  selling  al- 
lotments. Such  an  option  is  not  avaUable  to 
feed  grain  or  wheat  producers.  Therefore. 
relatively  more  leasing  out  of  land  by  feed 
grain  and  wheat  producers  subject  to  a  $20,- 
000  limit  could  be  expected.  Others  might 
adjust  by  dropping  the  leases  on  land  they 
were  renting  in  order  to  cut  the  size  of  their 
farming  operation  down  (c.f.  Exhibit  4  with 
Exhibits  6  and  8).  However,  the  sum  total 
would  apparently  not  be  large  since  If  a  $20,- 

000  limit  had  been  in  effect  in  1971  only 
about  one  percent  of  the  feed  grain  base  aver- 
age and  four  percent  of  the  wheat  allotment 
acreage  was  on  farms  that  would  have  been 
a.ffected. 

The  10.000  producers  In  1971  that  received 
more  thaji  $20,000  operated  30,000  farms. 
There  were  20.4  million  acres  of  cropland  on 
these  farms.  Their  planting  pattern  was  as 
follows: 

Million  acres 

Feed  Grains   (all  four) 2.9 

Wheat 2.7 

Total   Grains 5.  g 

Soybeans    2.4 

Cotton 4^5 

Other    Crops '9 

Conserving  Base 3.2 

Set-Aside    1.9 

The  experience  with  the  $55,000  limit  in 
1971  Indicates  that  many  farmers  would 
adjust  to  a  lower  limit  by  dropping  leases, 
lea.sing  out  allotments  with  or  without  land, 
or  outright  sale  of  farms  or  farmland.  These 
kinds  of  adjustments  reduce  the  Impact  on 
production;  however,  they  also  preclude  any 
reduction  in  total  government  payments  un- 
der the  farm  program  due  to  the  limitation. 

What  size  of  farm  would  be  affected  by  a 
$20,000  limit,  given  the  payment  rates  pro- 
vided for  In  the  1972  program?  In  the  case 
of  corn  on  a  farm  that  has  a  hundred  bushel 
yield,  a  $20,000  limitation  would  become  ef- 
fective on  a  payment  base  of  500  acres  (1,000 
acres  corn  base)  If  the  producer  signs  up  for 
the  minimum  set-aside  of  25  percent.  If  he 
wished  to  sign  up  at  the  maximum.  It  would 
become  effective  on  a  corn  base  of  625  acres 

1  a  payment  base  of  312.5  acres).  In  the  case 
of  wheat  with  a  60  bushel  yield,  the  limit 
would  be  effective  on  a  farm  having  a  wheat 
allotment  of  198  acres  at  the  minimum  level 
of  participation;  at  the  maximum  level  of 
participation,  a  farm  of  only  140  acres  of 
wheat  allotment  would  be  affected.  Cotton 
with  a  500  pound  yield  would  be  affected  on 
a  farm  with  a  cotton  allotment  of  267  acres. 

The  number  of  producers  and  the  acreage 
affected  in  the  1972  feed  grain  and  wheat 
prOb'rams  woiUd  be  somewhat  larger  than  In 
1971 — because  payments  under  the  1972  feed 
gralia  and  wheat  programs  wUl  be  larger. 
First,  the  minimum  set-aside  acreage  for 
feed  grain  was  revised  from  20  percent  to  25 
percent  of  the  base  and  payments  Increased 
proportionately.  Furthermore,  farmers  are 
offered  additional  set-aside  for  both  feed 
grains  and  wheat.  However.  If  the  required 
set-aside  raised  a  person's  payment  to  the 
limit  he  could  not  be  expected  to  volunteer 
additional  set-aside.  Thus,  the  limitation 
would  reduce  the  total  set-aside  on  these 
farms  below  what  It  otherwise  would  be.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  would  reduce  the  total 
payments  to  these  producers — but  It  would 
also  require  Increased  set-aside  (at  Increased 
costs  per  acre)  by  other  producers  to  offset! 
the  resulting  reduction  In  the  supply  man- 
agement aspects  of  the  program. 
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In  1970,  when  barley  was  Included  In  the 
feed  grain  program  and  producers  could  vol- 
untarily divert  additional  land,  1,425  grain 
producers  (0.09  percent)  and  1,273  wheat 
producers  (0.13)  percent  received  payments 
in  excess  of  $20,000  each.  With  greater  par- 
ticipation expected  In  the  1972  program,  the 
number  of  producers  with  payments  In  ex- 
cess of  $20,000  each  Is  expected  to  be  some- 
what larger  than  It  was  In  1970. 

The  Increase  In  required  set-aside  in  the 
1972  program  could  increase  the  number  of 
feed  grain  producers  receiving  $20,000  or 
more  by  some  25  percent  above  the  number 
aiTected  in  1971.  as  the  acreage  required  to 
set-aside  per  farm  also  Is  about  25  percent 
larger — or  about  350  producers  more.  The 
iuimber  of  wheat  producers  would  be  per- 
haps 10  to  15  percent  greater — or  150  to  200 
more.  Estimating  the  number  who  would 
move  up  to  $20,000  or  more  oecause  of  ad- 
ditional voluntary  set-aside  is  much  more 
difficult;  there  Is  no  solid  basis  for  estimat- 
ing ahead  of  actual  signup  the  number  who 
would  voluntarily  set-aside  additional  acre- 
age under  the  several  available  options  even 
II  there  were  no  limit  on  payments. 

Reducing  the  limit  from  $55,000  to  $20,000 
would  reveal  some  differences  in  kind  as  well 
as  degree.  A  substantial  part  of  the  hardships 
resulting  from  the  1971  crop  limits  fell  on 
ft  relatively  few  producers  who  operated 
farms  on  such  a  scale  that  the  entrepreneur 
himself  was  required  to  devote  most  of  his 
time  to  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  farm  operations,  as  opposed  to  actually 
driving  the  tractor,  combine,  or  cotton 
picker.  However,  prcxlucers  affected  by  a 
$20,000  limit,  as  opposed  to  the  $55,000  maxi- 
mum, would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  farmers 
who,  with  their  family  members,  actually 
perform  a  significant  portion  of  the  basic 
farm  labor  requirements  themselves.  These 
are  mostly  family  farms:  not  typical,  but 
ger.prally  efficient,  unusually  productive  and 
progressive — but  certainly  few  wou'd  be 
large  corporate  operations. 

This  report  has  approached  the  probable 
Impact  of  a  $20,000  limitation  as  it  would 
have  related  to  the  programs  in  effect  In 
1971  and  1972.  Since  it  Is  Impossible  to  pre- 
cisely foresee  future  program  changes,  this 
statement,  of  necessity,  outlines  mainly  the 
direction  rather  than  the  specific  magnitude 
of  the  possible  effects. 

In  summary,  the  anticipated  impact  of  a 
$20,000  limit  in  subsequent  crop  years  would 
be: 

ni  Slightly  reduced  participation  In  the 
set -aside  programs. 

(2)  A  slight  Increase  in  grain  nroduction 
which  at  present  is  surplus  to  our  needs. 

(3)  A  modest  decrease  in  cotton  prodtic- 
tlon  which  at  present  Is  short  of  our  require- 
ments. 

(4>  A  nominal  decrease  in  government 
payments    under    the    set-aside    programs. 

(51  Increases  In  cotton  production  for  a 
considerable  number  of  small  operators  who 
would  increase  production  by  renting  acre- 
aee  from  farmers  with  payments  above 
$20  000. 


PRIME  MINISTER  LYNCH 
INTERVIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Frelinghttt- 
SEN>  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  March  6  I  submitted  for  the  Record 
a  report  of  an  interview  between  Bernard 
D.  Nossiter  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland.  Mr.  John 
Lynch.  That  article  indicated  that  Mr. 
Lynch  had  been  critical  of  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  for  advocating  Immediate 


withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  North- 
ern Ireland. 

To  my  surprise,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  William  Warnock.  the 
Irish  Ambassador  here  in  Washington. 
He  described  the  Washington  Post  re- 
quest as  "incomplete  and  in  some  respects 
misleading."  In  an  effort  "to  put  the  rec- 
ord straight."  the  Irish  Ambassador 
wrote  to  me:  "No  doubt  you  will  con- 
sider" having  the  text  of  Prime  Minister 
LjTich's   press   release   included   in   the 

CONCRESSIONAI.  RECORD. 

Having  considered  this  suggestion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  of  course  glad  to  comply 
with  the  Ambassador's  request.  However. 
I  hope  it  is  not  presumptuous  of  me  to 
suggest  that  the  material  which  I  re- 
ceived still  leaves  me  somewhat  con- 
fused. Mr.  Lynch,  according  to  his  own 
press  release,  denies  that  he  has  been 
critical  of  Senator  Kennedy.  Yet.  there 
surely  is  a  sharp  difference  of  views  be- 
tween the  two  men.  And  the  release  adds 
little  to  the  completene.<;s  of  the  inter- 
view, or  in  what  respects  Mr.  Nossiter's 
account  was  "misleading." 

At  his  appearance  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Kennedy 
advocated  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
British  troops  from  Northern  Ireland. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  described 
his  interview  as  involving  "the  likely 
effects  which  their  Immediate  removal 
would  have  on  the  present  situation  in 
the  North."  To  an  outsider,  this  sounds 
like  a  difference  of  opinion  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  if  not  a  criticism  of  his 
views.  So.  too,  does  Mr,  Lv-nch's  advo- 
cacy, as  "an  immediate  step,"  of  the 
withdrawal  of  British  troops  only  "from 
Catholic  areas"  of  Northern  Ireland.  This 
suggestion  was  not  advocated  by  Senator 
Kennedy. 

The  press  release  issued  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland  seeking  to  clarify 
his  position,  and  the  statement  appear- 
ing in  the  Irish  Independent  of  Dublin 
on  May  4  follow : 

March  3,   1972. 

(The  following  statement  has  been  Issued 
by  the  Government  Information  Bureau 
(Dublin)  on  behalf  of  the  Taoiseach  (Prime 
Minister) ,  Mr.  John  Lynch.) 

The  Taoiseach  regards  the  published  re- 
port of  his  interview  with  the  '■Washington 
Post"  as  Incomplete  and.  In  some  respects, 
misleading. 

Certain  quoted  remarks  attributed  to  the 
Taoiseach,  while  accurate,  are  removed  from 
their  proper  context.  For  example,  the  Taoi- 
seach did  not,  as  reported,  criticise  Senator 
Kennedy  or  his  efforts. 

The  Taoiseach's  comments  on  the  possible 
withdrawal  of  British  troops  were  made  In 
the  context  of  the  likely  effects  which  their 
immediate  withdrawal  would  have  on  the 
present  situation  in  the  North  while  em- 
phasising the  need  for  political  initiatives 
from  the  British  Government  which  would 
lead  to  the  complete  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  Northern  Ireland.  As  an  im- 
mediate step,  the  Taoli^ach  repeated  his 
view  that  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Catholic  areas. 

The  possibility  of  a  war  situation  arising 
between  Ireland  and  Britain  was  not  adverted 
to  by  the  Taoiseach  in  the  course  of  the 
Interview  as  the  report  suggests. 

(From  the  Irish  Independent,  Mar.  4,  1972) 

Ltnch  Denies  Rebuking  Kennedy 
The  Taoiseach  last  night  denied  that,  as 
published  In  an  interview  In  the  "Washing- 


ton Post."  he  had  criticized  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  or  the  Senator  s  efforts  to  high- 
light In  the  U.S.  the  Irish  problem 

Mr  Lynch  said  th.-it  he,  in  fact,  welcomed 
the  interests  the  Senator  had  sliown  and 
ills  part  in  bringing  the  Northern  problem 
to  a  position  of  prominence  In  American 
political  life. 

In  a  statement  Mr.  Lynch  said  he  regnrded 
the  published  report  of  his  Interview  as  In- 
complete ai.d,  in  some  respects,  misleading. 
Certain  quoted  remarks  attributed  to  him. 
while  accurate,  were  remo\ed  from  their 
proper  context 

His  comments  on  the  possible  withdrawal 
of  British  troops  were  made  In  the  context 
of  the  likely  effects  which  their  immediate 
withdrawal  would  have  on  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  North  while  emphivsising  the  need 
for  [xslitical  initiatives  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment which  would  lead  to  tlie  complete 
withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  Northern 
Ireland.  As  an  immediate  step,  he  had  re- 
peated his  view  that  British  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  Catholic  areas. 

T!^e  possibility  of  a  war  situation  arising 
between  Ireland  and  Britain  was  not  adverted 
to  by  him  iii  the  course  ol  the  Interview,  as 
the  report  suggested. 


THE  95 -PERCENT  CONVENTIONAL 
MORTGAGE  LOAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oidci'  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
woman from  MaiKsacliU.setUs  'Mrs.  Heck- 
ler >  IS  recocniz,ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachu.'^elt.,'--  Mr 
Speaker,  Mr.  Jackson  W.  Goss,  president 
of  the  Investor.s  Mortgage  Insurance  Co. 
of  Boston,  Ma.s.s..  recently  articulated  in 
an  exceptionally  lucid  and  able  fashion 
the  great  advantages  and  enormous  po- 
tential for  prospective  home  buyers  of 
the  availability  of  95-percent  conven- 
tional mortgage  loans. 

Mr.  Goss'  statement  is  worthy  of  much 
attention,  and  I  am  plea.sed  to  bnng  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

St\tl'ment  by  J,^ckson  W.  Goss,  Investors 
Mortgage  Insurance  Co, 

Tlie  95  per  cent  conventional  mort.gage 
loan — one  of  the  most  revolutionary  inno- 
vations In  the  history  of  the  nation's  thrift 
Industrv'-  is  expected  to  have  dramatic  Inter- 
mediate, as  well  as  long-range,  effects  on  our 
housing  Industry. 

In  the  pa'^t.  the  most  that  a  potential  home 
btiyer  could  hope  for  wns  a  90  per  cent  con- 
ventional mortgage  loan — which  meant  a 
minimum  cash  down  payment  of  10  per  cent. 
For  loans  In  excess  of  90  per  cent,  borrowers 
and  lenders,  for  the  most  part,  turned  to 
programs  offered  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Btit  today,  it  is  a  totally  new-  and  differ- 
ent— storv-.  In  mid-August.  1971,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  changed  the  regula- 
tions to  permit  federally  chartered  savings 
and  loan  as.sociatlon,s  to  make  95  per  cent 
conventional  loans  — with  only  a  5  per  cent 
cash  dow\n  pa\Tnent  required. 

This  Innovation  has  opened  the  door  to 
literally  thousands  of  potential  home  buyers 
across  the  nation — especially  those  with  mod- 
erate Incomes  and  no  large  amounts  i  f  ready 
cash  accumulated. 

Along  with  permitting  95  p>er  cent  loans, 
the  Bank  Board  wisely  laid  the  grour.dwork 
necessary  for  a  brand  new  nationwide  sec- 
ondary marVtPt  dealing  In  conventional 
mortgages. 

A  secondary  market  system — between 
lenders — for  conventional  loans  has  existed 
within  the  savings  and  loan  and  mortcage 
banking  Industries  for  many  years  but  it 
has  been  a  fairly  Inactive  market  It  Is  a 
means  of  moving  funds  from  areas  with  a 
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s  jrplus  of  capital  to  areas  where  the  supply 
1; .  limited. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  over 
t  ie  years  to  stimulate  the  secondary  mar- 
k  St — one  of  the  most  recent  by  Investors 
^  [ortgage.  In  January,  four  mortgage  bank- 
e-s  from  Texas — Houston,  Dallas,  San  An- 
1 3nlo  and  the  El  Paso-Albuquerque  area — 

V  ere  brought  to  Chicago  to  meet  with  execu- 
t  ves  of  20  Chicago  area  S&La. 

The  Chicago  area  Is  one  currently  with  a 
s  irplus  of  capital  for  mortgage  lending.  The 
rioney  Is  needed  In  Texas  for  further  hous- 
ing development,  construction  and 
fl  [lanclng. 

The  Texans  brought  along  films  of  their 
areas,  of  the  construction  now  under  way 
and  of  the  areas  where  further  development 
and  construction  Is  planned.  The  mortgage 
t  ankers  were  able  to  tell  the  S&L  executives 
esactly  what  they  had  In  their  mortgage 
portfolios — the  projects,  the  costs  and  the 
1  iterest  rates. 

As  a  result,  several  transactions  were  com- 
p  leted  that  day  and  at  least  five  of  the  sav- 
1  Tgs  and  loans  agreed  to  send  people  to 
1  exas  for  further  study  of  the  situation. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  was 
tie  first  program  ever  put  together  to  bring 
t*-o  such  groups  Into  direct  contact. 

The    new    nationwide    secondary    market 

V  ith  uniform  procedures,  however,  Is  some- 
t  :ilng  else. 

The  Bank  Board  created  the  Federal  Home 
I  oan  Mortgage  Corporation  i  FHLMC )  to  op- 
e  rate  the  secondary  market — along  with  the 
I'ederal  National  Mortgage  Association 
•  FNMA). 

Active  participation  by  lenders  in  this 
riarket  will  help  assure  a  more  stable  sup- 
1'  of  lendable  funds  for  the  thrift  Industry. 
I  nstltutlonal  lenders  will  be  readily  able 
t3  sell  mortgages  from  their  loan  portfolios 
tD  either  the  FHLMC  or  FNMA  and.  In  turn. 
1  ave  more  money  to  lend. 

All  mortgages  sold  to  the  agencies  must 
r  leet  one  of  three  requirements  set  up  by 
trie  1970  housing  act.  One  of  the  key  stlpu- 
1  itlons  Is  that  any  unpaid  loan  balance 
t  bove  75  per  cent  be  protected  by  private 

I  lortgage  Insurance. 

FNMA  held  Its  Initial  auction  on  February 

I I  In  the  new  market  and  the  first  mortgage 
purchased — on  February  15 — was  a  95  per 
c  ;nt  conventional  mortgage  on  a  slngle- 
f  imlly  home  In  Birmingham.  Alabama.  The 
t  )p  portion  of  the  loan  was  Insured  by  In- 

V  sstors  Mortgage. 

The  new  95  per  cent  program  does  have 
s  >me  limitations.  A  95  per  cent  loan  can  be 
r  lade  only  for  the  purchase  of  a  condomlnl- 
i:  m  or  single-family  home — the  maximum 
amount  that  can  be  borrowed  Is  $30,000. 

This  means  that  the  price  of  the  unit 
cinnot  exceed  831.578 — the  5  per  cent  cash 
down  payment  amounts  to  $1,578. 

Lenders  making  95  per  cent  loans  may  do 
s  3  under  one  of  two  options.  The  S&L  may 
require  that  private  mortgage  Insurance  be 

V  rltten  to  cover  any  amount  above  90  per 
c;nt.  Or,  the  lender  may  establish  a  reserve 
f  ind  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  loan  balance 
\  ntU  It  is  reduced  to  no  more  than  90  per 
c;nt. 

The  private  mortgage  Insurance  Industry, 
r  jcognlzlng  the  potential  of  the  95  per  cent 
p  rogram,  has  developed  new  wide-ranging 
annual  and  single-premium  plans  which  give 
t  le  lender  the  necessary  protection  on  a 
9  5  per  cent  loan. 

The  availability  of  95  per  cent  financing 

V  111  be  a  boon  to  potential  home  buyers  who 
1  ave  put  off  buying  houses  simply  because 
t  ley  lacked  the  cash  for  a  down  payment. 

I  or  thousands  of  these  families,  that  re- 
c  uirement  has  been  slashed  by  half — and 
r lore. 

No  doubt,  there  will  be  new  developments 

I I  the  housing  and  thrift  industries  In  the 
earning  years,  but   those  of   1971   will   truly 


be  hard  to  match.  An  Insatiable  dematid  for 
new  homes,  an  active  secondary  market  and 
95  per  cent  conventional  mortgage  loans 
should  help  push  the  housing  Industry  to 
possibly   another   record   year  in   1972. 


TAX  INCENTIVES  TO  AMERICANS 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Halpern) 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  first 
glance,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
chance  for  an  urban  Congressman  to 
actively  cosponsor  legislation  which 
would  provide  tax  incentives  for  job  de- 
velopment in  the  rural  areas  of  America. 
This  statement  is  in  support  of  just 
such  a  bill. 

I  strongly  favor  passage  of  H  R.  5063. 
which  proposes  the  ase  of  special  tax 
incentives  to  spur  a  substantial  increase 
in  private  investment  and  indigenous 
employment  in  rural  areas,  so  as  to 
overcome  some  of  the  factors  which 
otherwise  discourage  basiness  expansion 
in  those  localities. 

According  to  the  provision,s  of  this  bill, 
industrial  nnd  commercial  enterprises 
locating  in  counties  designated  as  "ru- 
ral job  development  areas" — no  city 
over  50,000  population,  and  15  percent 
of  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$3.000 — will  be  eligible  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  7-percent  tax  credit  on  personal 
property ; 

A  7-percent  tax  credit  on  real  prop- 
erty; 

An  accelerated  depreciation  fillow- 
ance;  and 

A  50-percent  tax  deduction  on  wages 
paid  workers  given  on-the-job  training. 

In  order  to  qualify  the  enterpri.-e 
must  hire  at  least  50  percent  of  its  work 
force  from  the  local  area,  and  at  least 
10  employees,  wherever  passible.  Pro- 
visions dealing  with  "riuiaway"  firms 
would  prohibit  a  company's  moving  to 
such  a  rural  area,  simply  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  tax  incentives. 

H.R.  5063  is  an  attempt  to  redevelop 
the  many  rural  areas  of  our  country 
which  have  deteriorated  due,  in  large 
part,  to  a  lack  of  employment  opportu- 
nities. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms 
and  rural  industries  have  been  put  out 
of  business  as  a  result  of  rising  produc- 
tion costs,  increased  taxes,  and  declining 
farm  prices.  Inadequate  housing,  educa- 
tion, health,  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
and  community  services  have  only  ag- 
gravated the  unemployment  problem. 
The  outcome  has  been  a  msissive  migra- 
tion to  our  Nation's  ur'oan  centers. 

In  place  of  the  open  job  market  and 
improved  services  which  these  migrants 
expect  to  find,  the  majority  of  the  un- 
skilled, urban  poor,  whether  black,  white, 
or  chicano,  encounter — and  eventually 
contribute  to — all  the  ills  of  the  modern, 
overpopulated  metropolis. 

The  cost,  to  such  a  city  as  New  York, 
of  welfare,  education,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, health  care,  pollution  abatement, 
and  crime  control  will  only  become  more 
difficult  to  bear  as  the  rural  unemployed 
continue  to  flock  to  the  city  while  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  along  with  a 


growing  number  of  industries,  escape  to 
the  refuge  of  suburbia. 

Shortsighted  efforts  at  solying  the 
problem  of  urban  blight  have  included, 
on  the  one  hand,  cost-saving  cutbacks 
on  welfare  payments  and,  on  the  other, 
a  relentless  increase  in  the  fimding  of 
relief  programs.  Neither  approach  has 
been  characterized  by  careful  analysis 
of  the  causes  behind  the  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971  attacks  both  rural  and 
urban  blight.  It  provides  for  a  way  to 
regenerate  many  poor  areas  of  rural 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  launch 
an  offensive  against  the  relentlessly 
escalating  problem  of  overcrowded  cities. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion their  unqualified  support. 
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THE  205TH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
ANDREW  JACKSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  fMr.  Puiton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  15,  Is  the  205th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventh 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
man  who  put  forth  the  philosophy  of 
"  Jacksonian  democracy." 

As  befits  Jacksonian  democracy's  em- 
phasis on  all  citizens'  right  to  participate 
in  government,  Andrew  Jackson  himself 
rejected  pomp  and  pageantry.  He  thus 
demonstrated  humility  and  identifica- 
tion with  the  common  man. 

Yet  Andrew  Jackson  was,  indeed,  a 
great  man. 

He  was  a  soldier  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution, the  prosecuting  attorney  for 
western  North  Carolina — now  Tennes- 
see— a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1796,  a  Tennessee 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  the  first  U.S. 
Congressman  from  Tennessee,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  a  major  gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  and  President  of  this 
Nation. 

Today,  on  his  birthday,  we  should  take 
note  of  Andrew  Jackson's  contributions 
to  our  Nation — both  his  accomplish- 
ments, as  a  public  servant  and  his  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  all  persons  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tennessee  General 
Assembly  has  resolved  to  "commemo- 
rate this  day  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son by  pledging  ourselves  anew  to  work 
for  and  consider  each  and  every  Ten- 
nessean  in  our  legislative  deliberations." 
At  this  point  I  include  the  general  as- 
.sembly's  resolution  in  the  Record: 
Tennessee  HotrsE  Joint  RzsoLtmoN  No.  270 
(A  resolution  to  commemorate  the  two  hun- 

dreth  and  fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 

Andrew  Jackson.) 

Whereas,  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  great  Ten- 
nes.sean  and  a  great  American;   and 

Whereas,  Andrew  Jackson  served  his  state 
and  his  nation  as  a  soldier  in  the  American 
Revolution,  the  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Western  North  Carolina  (what  is  now  Ten- 
nessee) ,  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1796,  a  Tennessee  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  the  first  United  States 
Congressman  from  Tennessee,  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  a  Major  General  of 


the  United  States  Army,  the  Military  Gover- 
nor of  Florida  and  the  seventh  President  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  Andrew  Jackson  undertook  this 
service  with  such  diligence  and  perseverance 
that  he  became  known  as  "Old  Hickory"; 
and 

Whereas,  through  such  service  to  this  state 
and  nation  he  was  able  to  put  forth  a  new 
philosophy  in  government  whereby  the  com- 
mon man  became  a  full  participant  and  this 
philosophy  became  known  as  "Jacksonian 
Democracy"  which  has  persisted  and  Infiu- 
enced  subsequent  presidents  of  this  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  Andrew  Jackson  with  all  of  his 
accomplishments  carried  them  under  a  cloak 
of  humility  as  evidenced  by  his  rejection  of 
pomp  and  pageantry  at  his  inauguration  as 
President  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
pive  special  recognition  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
state  and  nation  and  who  believed  and 
fought  for  the  right  of  every  person  to  have 
a  fair  chance  to  rise  to  a  common  level  with 
other  persons;  and 

Whereas,  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-two  Is  the  two 
hundred  and  fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen;  now 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  eighty-seventh  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  we  commemorate  this  day 
In  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson  by  pledging 
ourselves  anew  to  work  for  and  consider  each 
and  every  Tennessean  in  our  legislative 
deliberations. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Governor  Dunn 
is  asked  to  proclaim  March  15,  1972  as  "An- 
drew Jackson  Day." 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Tennessee  Congressional  delegation,  each 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Com- 
mission, and  the  curator  of  the  Hermitage. 

Adopted:  February  21,  1972. 

James  R.  McKinney. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  S.  Wn.DER, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved:  February  28,  1972. 

WiNFiELD  Dunn, 

Governor. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 
OUTLINES  POSITION  ON  SCHOOL 
BUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes ^  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
several  recent  developments  concerning 
the  busing  situation,  some  confusion  has 
arisen  over  the  position  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  on  this  important 
question. 

In  order  to  lay  the  controversy  to  rest, 
I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus'  public  pro- 
noimcements  in  support  of  school  busing. 

On  February  25,  1972,  after  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  consultation  with  resi- 
dents of  our  congressional  districts  and 
v.ith  black  Americans  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  we  issued  our  first  collec- 
tive statement  in  support  of  busing,  and 
in  opposition  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren.  On  March  15,  1972,  we 
issued  a  second  statement,  reafarming 
our  stand. 

The  two  statements  follow: 


CONGEESSnONAL  Bl-ACK  CAUCUS  SEEKS  QUAUTT 

Education:  Says  No  to  Busing  Amendment 

Washington,  DC,  February  25,  1972.— In 
Its  statement  of  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  prohibit  bus- 
ing, the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  declared 
that  "quality  education  for  all  Americans 
should  be  sought  first  Instead  of  'rewritii.g' 
the  Constitution  with  negative  limitations 
on  the  right  of  states  to  seek  the  best  ways 
cf  improving  our  schools." 

Rep.  Louis  Stokes,  D-Ohlo.  Caucus  Chair- 
man, said  for  the  13  black  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  "Passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  620,  or  any  of  the  other 
proposed  anti-busing  amendments  will  not 
solve  any  of  the  real  problems  in  education 
It  will  still  leave  our  schools  underfinanced, 
segregated,  and  Insufficiently  operated.  It  will 
continue  to  sustain  racist  emotions  and  pro- 
mote hostile  divisions  in  our  society. 

"Let  us  clarify,"  he  continued  In  the 
Caucus'  behalf,  "the  full  ramifications  of 
anti-busing  legislation  currently  before  Con- 
gress. Even  the  authors  of  the  antl-buslng 
amendments  have  questioned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  their  legislation.  U  an  amend- 
ment were  passed,  two  possible  consequences 
could  result: 

"(1)  Curtailment,  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Judiciary's  ability  to  do  Its  Job. 

"(2)  The  continued  existence  of  Title  V  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  would  be  threatened. 
Under  Title  B.  the  federal  government  Is  au- 
thorized to  withdraw  its  funds  where  dis- 
crimination exists,  not  only  In  education,  but 
also  In  the  areas  of  housing,  employment,  and 
others." 

"Busing  may  or  may  not  be  the  answer  In 
many  local  situations,"  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  stated.  "But  In  some  areas  It  Is 
already  an  accepted  method.  In  others,  if  bus- 
ing la  prohibited,  the  cost  to  the  local  com- 
munities to  comply  with  Judicial  decisions  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  will  be  too 
costly  for  local  taxpayers  to  bear." 

The  position  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  included  three  direct  recommenda- 
tions for  the  formulation  of  legislation  and 
for  Executive  action  by  President  Richard 
Nixon. 

( 1 )  We  recommend  a  broad,  comprehensive 
program  that  deals  with  the  real  Issues  In 
quality  education.  Including  adequate  fund- 
ing; and,  with  relevant  problems  of  better 
housing,  full  employment  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans  to  achieve  their 
full  potential  In  a  democratic  society. 

(2)  We  deem  It  incumbent  on  the  federal 
government  to  assume  a  heavier  load  of  the 
cost  of  quality  education  and  the  President 
to  exercise  a  positive  and  more  constructive 
leadership  In  educational  goals  for  the  nation. 

(3)  We  urge  President  Nixon  to  Include 
In  his  discussions  on  this  subject  not  merely 
the  proponents  of  legislation  that  sanctions 
antl-buslng  amendments,  but  representative 
Americans  of  opposing  views  as  well.  Beyond 
even  this,  we  recommend  that  immediate 
steps  be  instituted  to  support  legislation  and 
implement  Judicial  decisions  already  made  to 
provide  equal  and  quality  education. 

The  Caucus  further  declared:  "It  Is  well  to 
remember  that  busing  has  only  become  an 
Issue  and  Judicially  mandated  because  states 
and  local  districts  have  not  only  maintained 
separate  and  unequal  school  systems,  but 
have  actually  manipulated  school  boundaries, 
segregated  communities,  provided  Inferior 
school  educational  facilities  and  programs, 
and  short-changed  minority  children  In  the 
receipt  of  school  funds. 

"Blacks  cannot  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  against  busing  because  of  Its 
very  narrow  focus,  and  the  dangerous  prec- 
edent it  could  set  for  action  which  may  be 
genocldal.  If  this  one  is  passed,  perhaps  the 
next   one   would   limit   our   very   existence." 

Three  of  the  Caucus  Members,  Rep.  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins,  D-Oalif.,  Rep.  Shlrlev 
Chlsholm,  D-NY,  and  Rep.  WlUlam  Clay.  D- 


Mo.,  are  on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Rep.  John  Conyers.  D-Mlch  ,  of 
the  Caucus  Is  on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Congressional    Black     Caucus     Reaftiiims 
Caucus  Position  on  Busing 

Washington,  D.C,  March  15,  1972 —The 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  today  reaffirmed 
Its  position  on  busing  with  the  following 
statement. 

statement 

As  the  Black  elected  representatives  to 
the  U.S.  Congress,  we  strongly  reaffirm  our 
support  of  busing  as  one  of  the  many  ways 
to  implement  the  Constitutional  require- 
ment  of  equal  educational  opportunities  In 
education. 

We  consider  busing  neither  the  exclusive 
solution  nor  the  major  problem.  Properly 
administered,  most  schools  ran  be  de- 
segregated without  massive  busing.  We, 
therefore,  call  on  the  Federal  government  to 
provide  both  the  necessary  funds  and  tech- 
nical assistance  which  will  assist  our  local 
schools  to  achieve  both  equality  and  quality 
education  with  a  minimum  of  busing.  The 
continued  existence  of  "inferior"  schools  is 
repugnant  and  unconstitutional.  All  schools 
must  be  excellent. 

At  the  same  time  we  strongly  condemn 
those  who  would  exploit  this  Issue  for  per- 
sonal, political,  or  monetary  gain. 

Racists  must  not  be  allowed  to  formulate 
OUT  policies  In  education,  and  especially  to 
educationally  brutalize  Black  children  who 
are  the  chief  victims  of  inferior  schools  and 
discriminatory  practices 

We  pledge  our  support  to  clarifying  the 
issues  In  education  and  seeking  lawful,  con- 
structive, and  positive  solutions.  Including 
adequate  funding,  relevant  curriculums,  im- 
proved personnel,  community  involvement, 
student  rights,  early  childhood  development, 
a  full  range  of  supportive  services,  and  im- 
proved community  facilities. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE— 
THE  RESULTS  OF  A  LONG  PERIOD 
OF   STUDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  <Mr,  Begich)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  increasing  interest  has  been 
expressed  in  still  further  hearings  on  the 
environmental  impact  statement  for  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Most  recently,  my 
coUeagues  have  been  asked  to  sign  a  let- 
ter urging  .such  additional  hearings. 

Today,  I  am  including  information  in 
the  Record  which  I  hope  will  be  of  use 
to  Members  in  determining  their  own 
position  on  this  matter.  My  owti  conclu- 
sion is  that  under  present  circumstances 
it  will  not  serve  the  public  interest  to 
have  what  essentially  amounts  to  a 
study  on  a  study.  The  work  previously 
done  by  the  Interior  Department  has 
been  both  extensive  and  thorough,  and 
enough  information  has  now  been  ac- 
cumulated to  permit  responsible  deci- 
sionmaking. I  think  it  is.  at  best,  dubious 
that  new  hearings  will  produce  enough 
new  information  to  justify  them.selve.'^ 

The  special  report  from  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Interior  indicates  the  level  of 
effort  this  project  has  received,  and  out- 
lines the  extensive  nature  of  the  study 

The  Trans-.^laska  Pipelinl  and  the 

Environment 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  taken 

unusually  comprehensive  measures  to  a.ssure 

that    Its   examination    of    the   Trans-Alaska 
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line  proposal  is  In  consonance  with  the 
•It  and  lnt«nt  of  the  National  Environ- 
tal  Policy  Act  of  1969  and  with  specific 
elines  promulgated  by  the  Couacil  on 
ironmental  Quality. 

n  Aug\i5t  29-30.  1969,  the  Department  of 
Interior  initiated  the  first  of  three  pub- 
hearings   on    the   Pipeline    project,    four 
ths  before  the  enactment  of  the  National 
ironmental  Policy  Act.  The  Initial  hear- 
was  held   in  Fairbanks.   Alaska.   Subse- 
:.t    hearings   were   held,   respectively,   on 
16-17.    1971.   in   Washington.   DC. 
on  February  25-March  1.  1371,  in  Anchor- 
Alaska.  A  measure  of  the  extent  cf  pub- 
partlclpatlon    In    the    hearings    can    be 
ned  by  noting   that   the   February   1971 
ring  alone  resulted  in  the  production  of 
■e    than    12,000   pages   of    testimony   and 
ibits. 

1  September  1969  the  Department  released 
t  stipulations  for  the  Trans-Alaska  Plpe- 
— which  would  attach  to  and  condition 
permits  should  the  project  be  approved, 
y  were  prepared  by  an  interagency  group 
Federal  State  resource  professionals  and 
forth  explicit  requirements  to  minimize 
ironmental  damage. 

November  1970,  after  ten  months  of 
Iculous  examination  of  the  engineering 
he  pipeline  by  an  Interagency  Technical 
Isory  Board,  the  Department  released   a 

anion  set  of  technical  stipulations. 
January  13,  1971,  the  Department 
pleted  and  made  public  a  Draft  Environ- 
:tal  Impact  Statement  for  the  Trans- 
ka  Pipeline  which  Included,  as  attach- 
its,  both  the  environmental  and  technical 

atlons.    This    statement    -.v.i.s    reviewed 
Interested  Federal  agencies,  by  State  and 
1  governments  and  by  the  general  public. 
n   August   8,   1971,   an    Intensive    30-day 
w  was  begtin  by  60  Federal  State  scien- 

and  engineers  of  the  161 -pound  docu- 

t  containing  the  description  of  the  Trans- 

ka   Pipeline   project.   This   was   followed 

i  2-week-long  analysis  by  28  members  of 

Working  Groups  of   the  Technical   Ad- 

(ry  Board  in  Menlo  Park,  California. 

In  October  1971,  the  Technical  Ad- 

i  ry  Board  notified   the  Chairman   of  the 

1  Task  Force  of  the  results  of  its  anal- 

;    based   upon   the   Board's   findings,   the 

p^Une  Consortium  was  requested  to  clar- 

and  amend  certain  sections  of  the  ProJ- 

DescTlptlon  to  make  it  mere  consistent 

1  the  stipulations  for  the  proposed  pipe- 


addition  to  the  activities  noted  above, 
artmental  officials   have   testified   at   the 
following  Congressional  hearings: 

ctober    16,    1969.    Senate    Interior    Com- 
tee. 

tober   21,    1969:    Senate    Interior    Com- 
itee. 
C  ctober    28,    1969:    House    Interior    Com- 


Cct 


mi 
m 

mljtee 

C  ctober  21,  1969:  Hovise  Merchant  Marine 
anc  Fisheries  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
anc    Wildlife  Conservation, 

November  12,  1969:  House  Interior  Com- 
mlUee 

November  26,  1969:  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 
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I  ecause  of  the  unprecedented  breadth  and 
jme  of  the  total  public  expression  on  the 
ect  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  and  in 
r  of  the  In-depth  analyses  made  by  Inter- 
icy    groups    of   scientists    and    engineers 
ntlng     Federal     and     State     govern- 
ts — there  are  no  current  plans  for  sched- 
g  additional  hearings. 
wever,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does 
to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  fur- 
public  participation  In  the  Trans-.Alaska 
!line   decision-making  process.   It    Is   his 
tlon  to  allow  at  least  30  days  for  public 
ew   of    the   final   Environmental    Impact 
tafement  before  any  further  action  Is  taken. 
Secretary  ha.s  not  reached  a  decision 
he  application  for  the  pipeline.  No  action 
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will  be  taken  until  the  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  and  other  supporting  docu- 
ments have  been  completed;  until  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act — both  In  spirit  and  Intent — have 
been  satisfied:  and  until  the  public  review 
of  the  Environmetnal  Impact  Statement  has 
been  permitted. 


THE     WEST     FRONT     EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixiie  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  sentle- 
man  from  Wi.-c;nisin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  ASPIN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently announced  that  tiie  Commission 
for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  recom- 
mended that  the  we.-t  front  of  this  Capi- 
tol building  be  extended  some  70  feet. 
The  reason  was  said  to  be  that  the  pres- 
ent west  front  is  in  danger  of  collapse, 
and  that  Members  of  Congress  need  ad- 
ditional offices. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  so  rightly  con- 
cerned about  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing, it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  proceed  on 
such  a  questionable  pro.iect.  In  fact,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  this  plan  could  even 
be  considered  seriously.  It  appears  that 
the  extension,  if  built,  could  be  one  of  the 
most  expensive  government  building 
projects  ever  undertaken.  How  can  we 
in  Congress  complain  about  waste  in  oth- 
er branches  of  Hovernmcnt,  when  we  ap- 
pear ready  to  practice  it  ourselves? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tiiink  this  proposal,  if 
it  is  ever  acted  on,  would  be  a  flagrant 
waste  cf  public  funds.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mission will  reconsider  its  recommen- 
dation, and  will  hold  up  its  plans  un- 
til the  extension  can  be  reevaluated  by 
a  board  of  architects  and  other  experts 
on  re.storation.  to  see  if  it  is  architec- 
turally sound.  Economicalls',  it  is  any- 
thing but  sound. 


AID  TO  FEDERAL  IMPACTED  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Burke  • 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  filing  a  bill  which 
merits  the  attention  of  every  representa- 
tive in  this  House.  Certainly  ver>'  few- 
Congressmen  repre.sent  districts  which 
do  not  include  some  share  of  Federal 
property  which  is  tax  exempt.  Another 
fact  of  life  should  be  painfully  obvious 
to  every  Member  here  and  that  is,  the 
cost  of  local  government  is  certainly  not 
becoming  any  easier  to  bear  for  the  local 
taxpayers,  but  rather  is  growing  in  such 
leaps  and  bounds  that  it  threatens  to 
topple  imder  its  own  weight  and  create 
unbearable  burdens  on  the  local  taxpay- 
ers. Certainly  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  aware  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  on  which  I  serve,  is 
currently — and  has  been  for  some  time — 
engaged  in  deliberations  on  a  program  of 
massive  aid  to  commimities  on  the  local 
level.  While  numerous  local  officials  have 
expressed  growing  impatience  over  the 
time  it  is  taking  to  report  a  bill  out  of 
the  committee,  the  fact  is  that  the  result- 
ing bill  will  be  with  us  for  a  period  of 
some  5  years  and  I  am  sure  in  the  end 
every  mayor  will  prefer  to  have  the  bill 


operate  in  as  equitable  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. To  come  up  with  the  best  distribu- 
tion formula  is  no  easy  task  and  I  am 
sure  in  the  end  every  local  official  would 
live  to  regret  it  if  the  committee  rushed 
into  just  any  formula  in  order  to  report 
out  just  any  revenue  sharing  bill. 

While  the  committee  is  deliberating  on 
revenue  sharing,  I  am  filing  a  bill  today 
which  is  not  intended  to  compete  or 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  before 
the  committee,  but  rather  is  designed  to 
supplement  whatever  the  committee  re- 
ports out  in  the  end.  If  the  recent  hear- 
ings on  revenue  sharing  demonstrated 
any  one  common  cause  of  concern  for 
many  of  our  mayors  and  county  officials 
around  the  country,  it  was  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  continual  encroach- 
ment upon  the  already  limited  tax  base 
of  communities  across  the  Nation  has  di- 
rectly contributed  to  the  worsening  of  an 
already  serious  fiscal  crisis  in  far  too 
many  instances.  I  know  firsthand  that 
for  instance,  the  city  of  Boston,  which 
I  represent,  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
effect  of  tax  exempt  Federal  property  on 
a  city's  ability  to  raise  money  to  meet 
increasing  demands  for  service.  Increas- 
ingly, local  homeowners  and  business 
firms  are  bearing  an  unduly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  providing  this 
greater  service.  I  have  been  convinced 
for  some  time  now  that  a  clear  cut  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  both  a  moral 
and  fiscal  responsibility  to  help  bear  its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  government  at 
the  local  level.  The  present  situation  is 
that  the  only  program  of  substance  to 
a.ssist  local  communities  with  a  large 
concentration  of  Federal  buildings  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  contribute 
aid  to  the  local  school  systems  under  an 
arrangement  knowTi  as  educational  aid 
to  federally  impacted  areas.  The  fact  is 
that  a  heavy  concentration  of  Federal 
activity  in  any  area  creates  additional 
demands  on  local  governments,  especial- 
ly core  city  governments,  besides  just  de- 
mands for  educational  service.  Again.  In 
most  cases,  formulas  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  in  a  given  com- 
munity quite  often  ignore  the  situation 
which  prevails  when  most  Federal  em- 
ployees flock  to  the  suburbs  around  a 
given  central  city  and  contribute  nothing 
in  the  way  of  local  property  taxes  to  that 
city.  All  the  core  city  Is  left  with  Is  a 
diminished  t>ax  base  and  lots  of  Federal 
property  in  its  midst. 

The  recent  decision  by  the  new  Postal 
Corporation  to  arbitrarily  renege  on  a 
previous  commitment  by  its  predecessor, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  not  to  re- 
move a  further  6,321  acres  from  the  city 
of  Boston  taxable  property  base  dem- 
onstrated for  me  at  least,  that  something 
must  be  done  and  done  soon  to  help  lo- 
cal governments  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion, especially  where  the  attitude  of 
the  new  Postal  Corporation  seems  to  be 
one  lacking  in  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  problems  being  created  for  local 
government  by  the  all  too  simple  exer- 
cise of  eminent  domain.  Therefore,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  that  previously  filed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Congressman  Herman  T,  Schneebeli, 
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a  ranking  Member  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  example 
of  the  most  responsible  kind  of  revenue 
sharing.  It  represents  an  entirely  ap- 
propriate response  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  local  fiscal  crises  which  have 
been  aggravated  in  varying  degrees  by 
decisions  made  by  Federal  agencies.  A 
copy  of  the  bill  follows  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral explanation  of  the  key  provisions 
of  the  bill. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  JAPAN  CON- 
CERNING CIVIL  USES  OF  ATOM- 
IC   ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  in  compliance 
with  section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  March  9,  1972, 
submitted  to  the  joint  committee  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Japan  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  requires 
that  such  proposed  amendment  lie  be- 
fore the  joint  committee  for  30  days 
while  Congress  is  in  session  before  be- 
coming effective. 

The  amendment  will  modify  article  IX 
of  the  existing  agreement  which  sets 
the  ceiling  limitations  on  the  amoimt 
of  special  nuclear  material  which  the 
United  States  undertakes  to  provide  to 
Japan  as  fuel  for  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors. The  increase  will  be  from  161,000 
to  1^35,000  kilograms  of  Uranium-235. 
The  amendment  is  accompanied  by  a 
revision  of  the  appendix  to  the  agree- 
ment which  identifies  the  nuclear  power 
projects  in  Japan  for  which  the  enriched 
uranium  available  under  the  agreement 
is  to  be  supplied.  The  revised  appendix 
includes  13  additional  power  projects  in 
Japan  making  a  total  of  26.  all  of  which 
are  scheduled  to  be  under  construction 
by  the  end  of  1973.  This  reflects  a  sub- 
stantial acceleration  in  the  growth  of 
Japan's  nuclear  power  program. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  joint  committee,  I  include  in  the 
Record,  for  the  information  of  Interested 
Members  of  Congress,  the  text  of  the 
diplomatic  notes  constituting  the  amend- 
ment, the  revised  appendix  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  supporting  correspondence: 
Axoiviic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  March  9,  1972. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States 
Dear  Senator  Pastore:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  copies  of  the  following  are  sub- 
mitted with  this  letter: 

(a)  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  dated 
February  24,   1972,  Incorporating  an  agree- 


ment amending  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ar.d  the  Government  of 
Japan  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy; 

(b)  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  his  approval  of  the 
amendment;  and 

(c)  a  memorandum  from  the  President 
containing  his  determination  that  its  per- 
formance will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  and  approving  the  amend- 
ment and  authorizing  its  execution. 

The  purpose  of  the  amending  agreement 
set  forth  In  the  proposed  exchange  of  notes 
Is  to  increase  the  limit  on  the  quantity  of  U- 
235  which  may  be  transferred  to  Japan,  as 
specified  In  Article  IX  of  the  current  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation.  The  Increase  Is  from 
161,000  to  335,000  kilograms  of  U-235,  to  pro- 
vide fuel  for  additional  nuclear  power  re- 
actors which  are  to  be  Installed  In  Japan, 
The  revised  quantity  would  be  avaUable  over 
the  life  of  the  Agreement,  which  expires  In 
1998.  Tlie  additional  separative  work  in- 
volved (approximately  30  million  separative 
work  units) ,  together  with  commltment.s  un- 
der existing  Agreements  for  Cooperation  as 
well  as  actual  and  anticipated  enrichment 
requirements  for  domestic  power  reactors 
which  will  become  operational  In  the  same 
time  period  as  the  Japanese  projects  covered 
by  the  amendment.  Is  within  the  capability 
of  our  existing  enrichment  faclUtles  to  sup- 
ply on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  amendment  is  accompanied  by  a  re- 
vision of  the  appendix  to  the  Agreement  In 
order  to  Identify  the  nuclear  power  projects 
In  Japan  for  which  the  enriched  uranium 
available  under  the  Agreement  Is  to  be  sup- 
plied. Article  VII  of  the  current  Agreement 
provides  that  the  appendix  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties,  subject  to  the  quantitv  limitation 
•specified  In  Article  IX.  Accordingly,  upon 
entry  into  force  of  the  amending  agreement 
to  Increase  the  quantity  limit  to  335,000  kilo- 
grams of  U-235,  the  exchange  of  notes  will 
revLse  the  appendix  to  Include  thirteen  ad- 
ditional projects,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
six.  All  of  the  projects  are  scheduled  to  be 
under  construction  by  the  end  of  1973,  re- 
flecting the  accelerated  growth  of  Japan's 
nuclear  power  program. 

The  amending  agreement  will  enter  into 
force  on  the  date  on  which  the  Government 
of  Japan  shall  have  received  written  notifi- 
cation from  the  United  States  Government 
that  It  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements  for  entry  Into 
force. 

Sincerely, 

James  R   Schlesincer, 

Chairman. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation WITH  Japan  Concerning  CrviL 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  White  HorsE. 
Washington.  DC,  January  13,  1972. 
Memorandum  for  Dr.  James  R.  Schleslnger, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
I  have  reviewed  the  proposed  agreement  in- 
corporated  In   the   exchange   of   diplomatic 
notes  that  would  amend  the  1968  "Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy",  which  was  submitted  for  my 
approval  with  the  Atomic  Energv  Commis- 
sion's letter  of  December  27,  1971. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conimls,slon,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Approve  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
determine  that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security;  and 

(b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed anaeadmeut  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by  an 
appropriate  authority  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Richard  Nixon, 

Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  December  27, 1971. 

The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  proposed 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  incorporating 
an  agreement  which  would  amend  the  1968 
■Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
G.jvernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  Concerning 
Civi!  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy."  Negotiation  of 
the  aniendme:U  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commls-^ion  pursuant  to  the  -Atomic  Energy 
.\ct  of  1954,  as  amended.  With  the  Depart- 
ment's support,  the  Commis.sion  recommends 
that  you  approve  the  proposed  amendment, 
determine  that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and  au- 
thorize Its  execution. 

The  amending  agreement  set  forth  in  the 
proposed  exchange  of  notes  is  one  of  those 
which  were  under  negotiation  at  the  time  of 
Issuance  of  the  Commission's  Statement  on 
Uranium  Enrichment  Services  of  June  8, 
1971.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
increase  the  limit  on  the  quantity  of  U-235 
which  may  be  transferred  to  Japan,  specified 
in  .Article  IX  of  the  curre:u  .Agreement.  The 
increa.«e  would  be  from  161,000  to  335,000 
kilograms  of  U-235  to  provide  fuel  for  addi- 
tional nuclear  power  reactors  which  are  to 
be  installed  in  Japan.  The  Increased  quantity 
would  be  available  over  the  life  of  the  Agree- 
ment, which  expire.s  in  1998. 

The  amendme:it  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  revision  of  the  appendix  to  the  Agreement 
in  order  to  identify  the  nuclear  power  proj- 
ects m  Japan  for  which  the  enriched  uranium 
available  uiider  the  Agreement  Is  to  be  sup- 
plied. Article  VII  of  the  Agreement  provides 
that  the  appendix  may  be  amended  from 
ume  to  tl.me  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties,  subject  to  the  quantity  llmJt.atlon 
specified  In  Article  IX  .Accordingly,  upon  en- 
try into  force  of  the  amending  agreement  to 
increase  the  quantity  limit  to  335,000  kilo- 
grams of  U-235,  the  exchange  of  notes  would 
revise  the  appendix  to  Include  thirteen  addi- 
tional projects,  making  a  total  of  twenty-six. 
TTie  combined  output  of  the  projects  totals 
17.560  MWe.  Ail  are  scheduled  to  be  under 
construction  by  the  end  of  1973,  reflecting 
•.he  accelerated  growth  of  Japan's  nuclear 
power  pri:)gram.  The  potential  revenues  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  by  supply  of  en- 
richment services  for  the  projects  "over  the 
period  of  the  .■\greement  would  be  on  the 
order  of  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Following  your  approval,  determination 
and  authorization,  the  diplomatic  notes  will 
be  formally  exchanged  between  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
I:i  compl!a:ice  with  Section  123c.  of  the 
.Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  a.s  amended,  the 
note.s  incorporating  the  amendment  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Chairman. 

Embassy  of  Japan. 
Washington.  D  C,  February  24,  1972 

Hon.  V.'ii.LiAM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
United  States  of  America. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Article 
IX  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energv  which 
was  signed  on  February  26,  1968  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Agreement"),  providing 
for  the  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  U-235  which  may  be  supplied  to  the 
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Government  of  Japan  or  to  authorized  per- 
s<  ns  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

In  Article  IX,  paragraph  A  of  the  Agree- 

ent.  It  is  provided  that  the  adjusted  net 
qliar.tlty  of  U-235  of  uranium  enriched  In 
the  Isotope  U-235  transferred  from  the  Unlt- 
ec  States  of  America  to  Japan  shall  not  et- 
ched In  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
thousand  (161,000)  kilograms  or  such 
qliantlty  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
P  irtles  in  accordance  with  their  statutory 
a:  id  constitutional  procedures.  In  accordance 
With  these  provisions  of  Article  IX,  I  have 
tie  honor  to  propose  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
nent  of  Japan  that  the  quantity  Ilmlta- 
tlbn  on  the  transfer  of  the  adjusted  net  quan- 
tl:y  of  U-235  In  uranium  enriched  In  the 
IsDtope  U-235  referred  to  In  paragraph  A  of 
A  tide  IX  of  the  Agreement  be  Increased  to 
three  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  thousand 
(!  35,000)  kUograms.  If  the  foregoing  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  your  Government,  I  have  the 
h  )nor  to  propose  that  this  note  and  your 
allrmatlve  reply  to  this  proposal  shall  con- 
st Itute  an  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
n:ent  of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  the 
U  ilted  States  of  America  which  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  date  en  which  the  Govem- 

ent  of  Japan  shall  have  received  written 
nbtlflcatlon  from  the  Government  of  the 
Uilted  States  of  America  that  It  has  com- 
piled with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  Into  force  thereof. 

In  Article  VII,  paragraph  A  of  the  Agree- 

ent  It  Is  provided  that  the  Appendix  to  the 
Agreement,  subject  to  the  quantity  Umlta- 
t!  )n  established  In  Article  IX,  may  be  amend- 
ed from  time  to  time  by  mutual  consent  of 

e  Parties  without  modification  of  the 
Agreement.  In  this  regard  and  in  light  of 
tl  e  above  proposal  to  increase  the  quantity 
ll:nltatlon  In  Article  IX,  I  have  the  honor  to 
piopose  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
j£  pan  that  the  Appendix  to  the  Agreement 
b«  replaced  by  the  Appendix  done  In  the 
Ji  panese  and  English  lang\iages  and  set 
forth  as  the  enclosure  to  this  note.  If  the 
fcregolng  Is  acceptable  to  your  Government, 
I  fiave  the  honor  to  propose  that  this  note 
ar  d  your  affirmative  reply  to  this  proposal 
s^all  constitute  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
G  >vernment  of  Japan  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Aixeement,  which  shall  become  effective  on 
it  e  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  agreement 
re 'erred  to  above  relative  to  Article  IX. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
l?hest  consideration 

NOBTTHIKO   USHTB.^. 

Ambasiador  of  Japan. 


JAI  AN'S  ENRICHED  URANIUM  POWER  REACTOR  PROGRAV 


Re;  clors 


Start  Total 

of  kg?    of 

construe-  U-*'' 

fion  'egui'ei 


CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETED 

Tsuruga,  IS?  MWe  (Japan  Atomic 

Power  Co.). 
Fukustiima  No    1.  460  MWe  (Tokyo 

Electric  Power  Co.) 
Mihama   No.   1.  310   MWe  (Kansal 

Electric  Power  Co ). 

UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

Fui<u5tiim3  No.  2,  784  MWe  (Tokyo 

flect'ic  Power  Co  ) 
',1ih3ma   No.   2    500   MWe  (Kan^ai 

E'ec'fiC  Powe'  C^ ) 
fakahama  No   1.  925  MWe  (Kansai 

E'ectnc  P";(vor  Ci  ) 
jhima-i?  NT    1.  450  MWe  (Ctlugoku 

E'ectrx  Power  Co  ) 
Ful-u-.h'ma  No    3.  734  MWs  (Tokyo 

Eiect-ic  Power  Co  ) 
HaTiaoka  No    i,  540  MWe  (Cfiubu 

E'ectnc  Pcwer  Co  ) 
Genkai    No.    !.   559   MWe  (Kyustiu 

E'ectnc  Power  Co.) 
fakahama  No   2,  826  MWa  (Kansai 

E'ectnc  Power  Co.)  


1966  7  30O 

1966  8.700 

1%6  7.400 


1%8 
1968 
1969 
1969 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 


13. 780 
10.172 

16  073 
8.477 

13.800 
9.  500 

lO.OOO 

14.700 


Raactors 


Start  Total 

of  kgs.  of 

construe-  U-Jm 

tion  required 


Onagawa  No.  1,  524  MWe  (Tohoku 

Electric  Power  Co.) 1971  8.900 

Fukushima  No.  5,  784  MWe  (Tokyo 

Electric  Power  Co.) .  1971  15.000 

Fukushima  No.  4,  784  MWe  (Tokyo 

Electric  Power  Co.) 1972  14.450 

UNDER  PLANNING 

Kansai  No.  5,  1000  MWe 1972  19,250 

Kansai  No.  6.750  MWe 1972  14.450 

Cnubu  No  2.750  MWp 1972  15,000 

Hakuriku  No   1,  500  MWe 1972  9.650 

Shikoku  No.  1.500  MWe. 1972  9,650 

Tokyo  No.  6,  1000  MWe..    1973  18.450 

Hokkairto  No.  1,350  MWe 1973  6,500 

Chubu  No.  3,750  MWe.. 1973  13  850 

Tokyo  No.  7,  1000  MWe.. 1973  13,450 

Cnugoku  No  2,  750  MWe 1973  13,850 

Kyushu  No,  2,750  MWe   1973  13,300 

Kansai  No.  7,  1000  MWe 1973  17,700 

Total 328,  352 


Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC,  FebTiiary  24,  1972. 
His  Excellency  Nobl-hiko  Ushib.x, 
Ambassador  of  Japan. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note 
dated  February  24,  1972  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Article  IX  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  Japan  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  concerning 
ClvU  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  which  was  signed 
on  February  26,  1968  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'the  Agreement'),  providing  for  the  quan- 
tity of  uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U- 
235  which  may  be  supplied  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  or  to  authorized  persons  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction. 

"In  Article  IX,  paragraph  A  of  the  Agree- 
ment, it  Is  provided  '^at  the  adjusted  net 
quantity  of  U-235  In  uranium  enriched  In 
the  Isotope  U-235  transferred  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Japan  shall  not 
exceed  In  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  (161,000)  kilograms  or 
such  quantity  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
Parties  In  accordance  with  their  statutory 
and  oonstltuclonal  procedures.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  provisions  of  Article  IX,  I 
have  the  honor  to  propose  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  that  the  quantity  lim- 
itation on  the  transfer  of  the  adjusted  net 
quantity  of  U-235  In  uranium  enriched  l:i 
the  Isotope  U-235  referred  to  In  paragraph  A 
of  Article  IX  of  the  Agreement  be  Increased 
to  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
(335,000)  kilograms.  If  the  foregoing  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  your  Government,  I  have  the 
honor  to  propose  that  this  note  and  your  af- 
firmative reply  to  this  proposal  shall  con- 
stitute an  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  date  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  shall  have  received  written 
notification  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  It  has  complied 
',vlth  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  the  entry  Into  force  thereof. 

"In  Article  Vn,  paragraph  A  of  the  Agree- 
ment It  Is  provided  that  the  Appendix  to  the 
Agreement,  subject  to  the  quantity  limita- 
tion established  In  Article  IX.  may  bp 
amended  from  time  to  time  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  Parties  without  modification  of 
the  Agreement.  In  this  regard  and  In  Ugh* 
of  the  above  proposal  to  Increase  the  quan- 
tity limitation  in  Article  IX,  I  have  the  honor 
to  propose  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Japan  that  the  Appendix  to  the  Agreement 
be  replaced  by  the  Appendix  done  In  the 
Japanese  and  English  languages  and  set  forth 
as  the  enclosure  to  this  note.  If  the  fore- 
going is  acceptable  to  your  Government,  I 
have  the  honor  to  propose  that  this  note  and 
your  aflarmatlve  reply  to  this  proposal  shall 


constitute  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  and  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Agreement,  which  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement 
referred  to  above  relative  to  Article  IX. 

"Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration." 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  accepts  the  above  proposals.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
agrees  that  Your  Excellency's  note  and  this 
reply  shall  constitute  an  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovernment  of  Japan  rela- 
tive to  Article  IX  which  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  date  on  which  our  written  noti- 
fication that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  complied  with  all  stat- 
utory and  constitutional  requirements  for  its 
entry  into  force  shall  have  been  received  by 
your  Oovernment.  The  Oovenunent  of  the 
United  States  of  America  also  agrees  that 
Your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  shall 
complete  the  mutual  consent  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Agreement  which  shall  become  effective  on 
the  same  date  as  the  agreement  relative  to 
Article  IX. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State: 
WiNTHROP  O.  Brown, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

APPENDIX 
JAPAN'S  ENRICHED  URANIUM  POWER  REACTOR  PROGRAM 


Reactors 


Start  of     Total  kgs. 

construe-      of  U  235 

lion       required 


CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETED 

A    Tsuruga,  357   MWe  (Japan   Atomic 

Power  Co.)     .    1966  7,300 

8,   Fukushima  No.  1,  460  MWe  (Tokyo 

Electric  Power  Co.)       1966  8.700 

C,    Mihama   No.   1,  340   MWe  (Kansai 

Electric  Power  Co.) 1%6  7,400 

UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

D    Fukushima  No,  2,  784  MWe  (Tokyo 

Electric  Power  Co.)       .  .  1968         13,780 

E.    Mihama   No.  2,  500  MWe  (Kansai 

Electric  Power  Co.)       ....   1968         10,172 

F     Takahama  No,  1,  826  MWe  (Kansai 

Electric  Power  Co.)       1%9         16,073 

G     Shimane  No.  1.  460  MWe  (Chugoku 

Electric  Power  Co)       .       1969  8.477 

H    Fukushima  No.  3,  784  MWe  (Tokyo 

Electric  Power  Co.)       ..  .  1970  13,800 

I      Hamaoka  No.  I,  540  MWe  (Chubu 

Electric  Power  Co,)       1970  9,500 

J     Genkai    No,    1,   559   MWe  (Kyushu 

Electric  Power  Co,)      .   ,     1970         10,000 

K,  Takahama  No.  2,  826  MWe  (Kansai 

Electric  Power  Co)       1970         14,700 

L.  Onjgawa  No.  1,  524  MWe  (Tohoku 

Electric  Power  Co.) 1971  8.900 

M.  Fukushima  No.  5,  784  MWe  (Tokyo 

Electric  Power  Co.) 1971  15,000 

N.  Fukushima  No.  4,  784  MWe  iTokyo 

Electric  Power  Co.) 1972         14,450 

UNDER  PLANNING 

0    Kansai  No.  5.  1000  MWe 1972  19.250 

P    Kansai  No.  6.750  MWe  1972  14.450 

Q,  Chubu  No.  2,750  MWe  1972  15,000 

R.  Hokuriku  No.  1,500  MWe 1972  9  650 

S.  Shikoku  No.  I,  50O  MWe 1972  9,650 

T,  Tokyo  No,6, 1000  MWe  1973  18,450 

U,  Hokkaido  No.  1,  350  MWe 1973  6,500 

V,  Chubu  No.  3,  750  MWe 1973  13.850 

W.  Tokyo  No  7,  1000  MWe 1973  18.450 

X.  Chugoku  No.  2, 750  MWe 1973  13,850 

Y.  Kyushu  No.  2,  750  MWe 1973  13.300 

Z.  Kansai  No.  7,  1000  MWe.... 1973  17,700 

Total .. 


328. 352 


FREEDOM    HIGH   PATRIOTS   PRAC- 
TICE PATRIOTISM 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  R(X)NEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  age  when  open  and  ear- 
nest patriotic  gestures  seem  almost  ex- 
tinct, it  is  refreshing  to  see  young  Ameri- 
cans flaunt  their  heritage.  Citizens  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and 
visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital  will  have 
such  an  opportimity  during  the  forth- 
coming Cherry  Blossom  Festival. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  among 
the  marching  bands  scheduled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Festival  Parade  on  April 
8  is  the  Freedom  High  School  Patriots 
Band  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Patriots — 200  strong  and  strik- 
ingly outfitted  in  uniforms  reminiscent 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  when  this 
Nation  was  foimded — have  adopted  a 
practice  which  makes  the  name,  "Pa- 
triots," distinctively  meaningful. 

From  Niagara  Falls  to  Miami,  as  the 
Patriots  march  along  parade  route  after 
parade  route  thousands  of  viewers  are 
thrilled,  not  only  by  the  band's  patriotic 
dress  and  music  but  also  by  the  small 
folders  which  the  band  distributes  along 
the  line  of  march. 

The  folder  introduces  the  Freedom 
High  Patriot  Band  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and,  when  opened,  reveals  the  American's 
Creed  printed  across  the  center  spread. 
Authored  by  William  Tyler  Page  and 
adopted  by  act  of  Congress  April  6,  1918, 
the  Creed  affirms: 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
las  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect 
union,  one  and  Inseparable;  established  upon 
those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it,  to  support  its  constitution, 
to  obey  Its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to 
defend  It  against  all  enemies. 

The  Patriots  point  out: 

The  American's  Creed  contains  some 
thought  provoking  reminders  for  Americans 
of  all  ages. 

And,  attached  to  the  folder  above  the 
creed  is  a  small  American  flag  lapel 
pin — "Yours  to  be  worn  proudly  by  all 
•Patriots'," 

Then  Vic«  President  of  the  United 
States  Hubert  HtTMPHREV  delivered  the 
dedicatory  address  when  Freedom  High 
opened  its  doors  less  than  5  years  ago. 
In  the  interim,  its  band  has  compiled 
an  outstanding  record,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  its  most  able 
director,  Ronald  Demke,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Freedom  High  principal, 
Joseph  J.  Mclntyre. 

I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  commimlty  to  the  follow- 
ing achievements  of  200  patriotic  young 
Patriots: 

The  Freedom  High  School  Patriot  Band 
has  grown  In  size  from  90  members  when  It 
was  organized  In  August  1967,  to  its  present 
complement  of  200.  These  200  students  make 
a  striking  appearance  in  their  gold  and  black 
uniforms  fashioned  In  the  Revolutionary  Co- 
lonial period,  complete  with  trlcorne  hats. 


The  Fife  Corps  whlih  was  expanded  to  35 
members  In  1970,  was  outfitted  with  new  uni- 
forms that  year.  The  new  uniforms  were 
done  In  the  Patriots  colors  of  black  and  gold 
and  were  styled  after  the  Lancraft  FL'ers 
and  Drummers  of  North  Haven,  Conn. 

On  parade,  the  first  unit  to  appear  Is 
a  "Spirit  of  '76"  trio  consisting  of  a  drummer, 
flag  bearer  with  a  13  star  flag,  and  a  flfer. 
They  are  followed  by  the  Fife  Corps  and  a 
color  guard  which  carries  replicas  of  colonial 
period  flintlock  muskets.  Next  in  line  ere  the 
majorettes  followed  by  the  main  body  of  In- 
strumentalists. 

In  addition  to  local  parades,  school  activ- 
ities, and  civic  events,  the  Patriot  Band's 
major  credits  Include: 

May,  1969 — 4th  Place  Grand  Feature  Pa- 
rade. Apple  Blossom  Festival  In  Winchester, 
Virginia. 

September,  1969 — Played  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Grove, 
Freedom  Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

October,  1969— 2nd  Place  Pulaski  Day  Pa- 
rade, Chester,  Pa. 

May,  1970 — Honor  Band  at  Niagara  Blos- 
som Festival,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  1st 
Place  In  Grand  Parade  and  featured  In  a 
special  Honor  Band  concert  at  the  Skylon 
Tower. 

November,  1970 — The  Patriots  first  collegi- 
ate appearance  was  at  Upperclassmen's  Par- 
ents Day  at  the  Lehigh-Delaware  football 
game  where  the  band  performed  both  pre- 
game  and  half-time  shows. 

December,  1970 — The  Patriot  Band  was  one 
of  the  ten  out-of-state  bands  to  participate 
In  the  King  Orange  Jamboree  Parade,  Miami. 
Florida,  New  Year's  Eve  1970.  The  estimated 
"live"  audience  witnessing  the  parade  Is 
1,000,000  and  an  estimated  52,000,000  on  na- 
tlon-wide  live  television. 

December.  1970 — The  Patriot  Band  was  the 
only  out-of-state  high  school  band  to  per- 
form In  concert  at  Young  Circle  Theatre, 
Hollywood,  Florida.  Dr.  Paul  Yoder,  Interna- 
tionally famous  band  conductor,  arranger, 
and  composer  conducted  the  Patriot  Band  in 
the  performance  of  his  composition  "Hene- 
ghan's  Holiday"  at  this  concert. 

May,  1971— 1st  Place  Senior  High  Band  and 
1st  Place  Band  Front  In  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Lions  Club  Convention  Parade  In  .Al- 
lehtown,  Pennsylvania. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP.  CONTRIB- 
UTES TO  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  fMr.  Davis)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  years.  South  Carolina 
has  come  into  some  great  economic  de- 
velopment. One  of  the  companies  that 
has  contributed  the  most  to  our  area  )s 
the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 

Georgia-Pacific  has  committed  more 
than  $20  million  to  the  development  of 
an  integrated  forestry  products  complex 
at  Russellville,  S.C.  in  Berkeley  County. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  on  March  5  of  this 
year  an  article  by  Louis  C.  Harris,  en- 
titled, "Incredible  Doesn't  Describe  It." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
article  into  the  Record  today  so  that  my 
colleagues  might  see  what  we  in  South 
Carolina  are  doing  to  use  our  great  nat- 
ural resources,  keeping  foremost  in  our 
mind  conservation  and  the  needs  to  pro- 
tect our  wildlife,  but  at  the  same  time 
using  our  forests  to  help  create  Jobs  and 


happiness  in  what  was  once  a  very  de- 
pre.s.sed  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  indeed  proud  of  the 
First  District  of  South  Carolina  and,  in- 
dfed.  this  is  just  an  example  of  one  of 
the  many  rea.'-ons  why. 

The  article  follows: 

"iNCREOrBLE"    DOESN'T    DESCRIBI    IT 

I  By  Louis  C  Harris) 
Back  when  I  was  courting  my  wlfe-to-be. 
lu  these  many  moons  ago,  Russellville.  S.C. — 
near  which  she  lived — wasn't  even  a  wide 
place  In  the  road.  That  deficiency  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  if  the  back- 
country  road  leading  to  Russellville  had  been 
any  wider,  half  of  it  probably  would  have 
been  in  the  adjacent  swamp. 

In  other  words,  one  could  hardly  have 
described  Russellville  as  a  thriving  city.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  folks  residing  more  than 
25  miles  from  It  may  not  have  known  i.hai 
it  even  existed.  Its  claim  to  fame  was  that 
it  supportrd  a  small  sawmill  which  gave  em- 
ploymer.t  there  t,i  a  lew  hardy  souls  and  sus- 
tained, by  way  of  its  small  payroll,  a  couple 
or  b.j  general  stores. 

Today,  the  Berkeley  County  to%Ti  Is  still 
a  long  way  from  being  a  metropolis.  It  still 
rcmai::s  off  the  beaten  path  ar.d  there  Is  a 
good  possibility  that  many  a  South  Caro- 
linian couldn't  tell  you  where  Russellville  Is 
because  he  may  not  have  ever  heard  of  It. 

But  the  town  looks  like  one  now  and, 
one  of  these  days.  It  may  look  more  like  a 
city  than  :i  town.  The  road  connecting  Rus- 
sellville to  Highway  52  and  Moncks  Comer 
has  been  widened  and  paved  ?.corcs  of  new 
residences  have  been  constructed,  new  busi- 
ness establishments  have  opened  and  Rus- 
sellvllle's  economy,  as  well  as  that  of  nearby 
St.  Stephen,  is  booming. 

People  are  happier  because  there's  now 
a  reason  for  living.  Folks  who  were  at  the 
poverty  level  for  years  suddenly  have  good 
Jobs  and  good  pay.  They  not  only  have  food 
in  their  tummies  and'  clothing  on  their 
backs:  they  have  money  In  their  pockets.  The 
good  life   has  come  to  Russellville. 

The  metamorphosis  has  been  dramatic, 
and  the  credit  belongs  to  the  Georgia-Paciflc 
Corporation.  It  has  created,  in  the  back- 
worxis  of  Berkeley — at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$20  million  in  capital  Investment — a  brand 
spanking  new  forestry  products  ctjmplex — a 
plywood  factory,  particle  br.ard  plant,  chip 
and  saw  mill  and  supporting  logging  opera- 
tions— which  currently  gives  work  to  almost 
a  thousand  residents  of  Berkeley  and  Wil- 
liamsburg Counties.  In  addition  tn  providing 
an  annual  payroll  approximating  fS'/^  mil- 
lion, G-P  Is  spending,  for  local  purchase  of 
raw  materials  and  supplies.  In  e.xcoss  of  $10 
million  a  year. 

And,  you  know  what?  The  federal  govern- 
ment Is  now  taking  action  which  could  lead 
to  the  curtailment — and  po.<;slble  elimina- 
tion— of  the  good  life  that  ha.<;  come  to  this 
one-time  economically  depressed  and  cul- 
turally .starved  community! 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago — in  January 
oi  1971 — the  Federal  Trade  Commls.slon  chal- 
lenged the  purchase  by  Georgia-Pacific  of 
16  forestry  products  firms  and  ordered  the 
Augusta-born  company  to  divest  Itself  of  five 
of  13  plywood  plants  it  had  built  In  several 
of  the  Southern  States.  One  was  at  Russell- 
ville. 

The  government  contention  Is  that  G-P 
action  lessens  competition  and  creates  a 
monopoly. 

It  would  be  ludicrous  if  It  wasnt  such  a 
deadly  serious  matter  affecting  the  future  of 
so  many  people.  If  VTC  is  permitted  to  force 
G-P  to  sell  Its  plant  at  Russellville,  for  in- 
stance, what  makes  the  bureaucrats  think 
that  a  monopoly  won't  eventually  exist 
again?  Any  firm  large  enough  to  purcha.sc  It 
will  be  one  already  with  extensive  forestry 
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ucts  holdings.  It  most  probably  will  ship 
materials   from   Its   own   plants    to   the 
r.vlUe  plj-wood  plant  and,   if  that  cx;- 
what  happens  to  the  satellite  chip-and- 
mlll  and  particle  board  plant  at  Ruasell- 
?  One  of  two  things:  They  will  be  forced 
srtall    operations    and    cut    off   person- 
)r.  as  could  be  the  case,  be  sold  to  the 
which   win   have   bought   the  plywood 
setting  up  again  the  very  ■'monopoly" 
the  FTC  Is  undertaking  to  eliminate! 
e  Government  contends  that  Georgia- 
accounts  for  the  production  and  sale 
than  35  p>er  cent  of  the  softwood 
produced  In  the  South.  That  is  true, 
seen  from  G-P's  viewpoint,  this  is  a  loss, 
a  gain.  It  Is  a  considerable  drop  from 
100    per    cent.    Georgia-Pacific    enjoyed 
it  had  pioneered  In  the  development  of 
^ood  plywood  and  brought  to  the  South 
the  West  Coast  a  manufacturing  prcc- 
1  which  It  Invested  millions  of  dollars 
created   thousands  of  new  Jobs 
other  words,  since  Georgia-Pacific  made 
Irst  plywood  from  Southern  pine  trees, 
manufacturing  concerns  have  gotten 
the   act   and   G-P   no   longer   has   the 
oply"  it  actually  did  enjoy  at  the  out- 
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a  matter  of  fact,  Instead  of  throwing 

monkey  wrenches  Into  G-P  s 

Inery,  the  PTC — and  other  government 

ee,  as  well — should  applaud  the   cor- 

on's  success  In  building  plants  which 

Isjeeplng  thousands  of  persons  back  on  the 

as  It  were,  and  out  of  the  overly-px)pu- 

cltles.  For  that,  alone.  If  for  no  other 

the  government  should  pin  a  medal 

not  tag  It  with  a  lawsuit. 

last    month,    when    Georgia-Pacific 

Its  plants   at  Russellvllle  and  at 

Va.,  the  governors  of  both  'Virginia 

South  Carolina  said  as  much. 

Gov.    Llnwood    Hoi  ton    of    Virginia: 
Incredible  to  me  that  a  giant  supplier 
and  materials  has  to  stop  and  defend 
against  such  an  order.  I  ask  now  that 
Ifrc  reconsider  Its  order." 
Russellvllle,  Gov.  John  West  of  South 
said:   "As  we  view  this  plant  and 
thand  the  significant  Investment  that 
1  een  made  and  realize  the  great  Impact 
this  will  have  on  the  economy  of  this 
of   our   state,   I  find   It   difficult   to 
that  the  plywood  plant  here  is 
in  an  action  by  the  Federal  Trade 
l^lon      .     We  see  all  about  us  today 
Ions   that    the   government    Is   Inter- 
In  trying  to  stimulate  employment  and 
c  activity,  and  It  is  Incredible  that 
a-Paclfic  has  to  defend  Itself  for  mak- 
klnd  of  contribution  to  the  economy 
area." 

governors  are  eminently  right.  It  Is 

And  when  you  consider  that  the 

of  plywood  Is  well  below  what  It  was 

20  years  ago.  the  PTC  action  not  only 

e.  It  Is  unreasonable,  unfair  and 
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unwarranted. 

If    rou   don't   believe   It.  ask  the  folks   at 
Rus»'llvllle. 
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YEAR^THE    25TH    ANNIVER- 

OF     THE     FOUNDING     OF 

'TIPP-OFF"      AWAREX— WILL 

THE     LAST     IN     THIS     HON- 

OltED    TRADITION 

(\r.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pemlsslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traniious  matter.  > 

HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  'when  a 
crosses  the  threshold  of  any  home 
■;land  his  traditional  greeting  to  its 
occu)  rants  is  "God  bless  all  here."  Be- 
caus(  of  the  closeness  of  Saint  Patrick's 
Day  md  the  nature  of  my  subject,  I  be- 
gin \?ith  that  same  Irish  greeting,  to  you 
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Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  God  bless  all  here. 

I  call  attention  today  to  a  significant 
liroup  of  men,  all  members  of  Tipperary 
Hill  Post  No.  1361  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, in  my  home  city  of  Syracuse  who 
began,  in  1948,  a  great  Saint  Patrick's 
Day  tradition.  These  men  undertook  each 
year,  on  the  Fea.st  Day  of  the  Holy  Pat- 
rick, to  recognize  an  individual  for  out- 
standing aciiievenient  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession and  for  service  to  his  community. 
The  form  this  recognition  took  was  a 
dinner  held  in  the  recipient's  honor  and 
pre.sentation  of  a  .solid  gold  replica  of  the 
famous  Tippeiarv-  Hill  traffic  light,  the 
only  one  in  the  Nation  with  the  green 
light  over  the  red.  The  replica  and  the 
honor  it  represents  became  known  as  the 
Tipp-Off  Award,  taking  it,s  name  from 
the  Legion  Post's  new.sletter.  Since  1948 
it  has  been  presented  t-o  just  twenty-five 
individuals  in  the  worlds  of  sports,  busi- 
ness, the  church,  education,  the  law  and 
politics. 

Father  Robert  E.  Frawley.  OFM.  China 
missionary  priest  and  him,self  recipient 
of  one  of  the  two  awards  presented  in 
1950.  described  the  replica's  significance 
in  these  words: 

Tipfjerary  Hill's  Green  Beacon  is  the  sym- 
bol of  fertility,  faith,  freedom.  liberty  and 
love  .  ,  .  the  eo-ahe«id  green  should  be  on  top 
of  red.  symbol  of  sterility,  of  tyranny  .  .  . 
fhe  s^op  everything! 

The  men  of  Tipperarj-  Hill  Post  No. 
1361  and  of  the  Tipp-Off  Committee, 
among  whom  I  am  most  proud  to  be 
numbered,  have  selected  award  recipi- 
ents from  their  own  commimity  as  well 
as  other  areas  of  the  country-.  Hugh  De- 
vore.  athletic  director  of  Saint  Bona- 
ventui'e  University  was  the  first  in  1948. 
General  William  O'Dwyer.  James  A.  Far- 
ley. Frank  Leahy  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
Hugh  "Duffy"  Dauehertv  of  Michigan 
State,  were  all  recipients  of  the  Tipp- 
Off  Award.  Three  former  mayors  of  S\t- 
acu--e  a.=  well  as  the  Honorable  Patrick 
J.  Corbott.  sheriff  of  Onondaga  County 
Rabbi  Benjamin  Friedman  of  Syracu.'-e's 
Temple  Society  of  Concord  and  the  Mo.st 
Reverend  Father  Walter  A.  Foery. 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Syracuse 
among  others,  were  presented  with  the 
'Green  Beacon." 

One  woman  has  received  the  Tipp-Off 
Award  She  is  truly  a  star  in  the  firma- 
ment of  education  in  our  country,  Mrs. 
Rhea  M.  Eckel,  president  of  Cazenovia 
College. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  my 
h'^art  that  I  announce  to  the  Members. 
that  this  year,  the  2.5th  anniversarv'  of 
'he  founding  of  the  Tipp-Off.  v.lll  be  thf^ 
last  in  this  honored  tradition.  The  word 
of  the  Tipp-Off  Committee  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  old  adage.  "The  time  to  quit  Is  when 
•.'ou're  ahead"  fits  our  situation.  We  cannot 
continue  Indef.nttelv.  Changing  times  require 
changing  idea^  We  \>.  ruld  like  to  believe  thaf 
■Murine  our  stay  we  awakened  a  hit  of  Irish  lii 
f-'-eryone.  at  le^.st  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

In  selecting  the  25th  and  last  recipient 
of  the  Tipp-Off  Award  the  selection  com- 
mittee with  unanimity,  chase  one  of  their 
ovvn  number,  who  along  with  John  J 
Murphy  of  Syracuse,  founded  the  Tipp- 
Off  tradition  25  years  ago.  The  silver  an- 


niversai-y  and  last  Tipp-Off  Award  will 
be  presented  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  in 
the  grand  ballroom  of  Hotel  Syracuse  to 
John  C.  McGuire,  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  Monroe  Abstract  &  Title  Corp. 
In  selecting  John  McGuire  for  the  1972 
coveted  solid  gold  "Green  Beacon."  the 
committee  cited  "his  tireless  devotion  to 
his  community  and  his  church  as  evi- 
denced by  the  countless  projects  he  or- 
iianized  and  led  to  successful  conclusions 
as  well  as  the  success  and  stature  he 
achieved  in  his  chosen  profession." 

I  would  be  remiss.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did 
not  mention  that  the  proceeds  of  these 
annual  Tinp-Off  Awarr"  dinners  have 
provided  scholarship  funds  to  further  the 
educational  needs  of  policemen,  firemen, 
sheriff's  deputies,  and  students  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  LeMoyne  College,  On- 
nndaea  Community  College,  and  Saint 
Bonaventure  University. 

Sean  O'Casey  wrote  that  "it  takes  both 
courage  and  patience  to  live  in  Ireland." 
I  say  that  it  gives  love  and  a  glad  heart  to 
have  been  one  with  the  Tipp-Off  Award 
Committee,  its  friends,  supporters,  and 
Tipp-Off  recipients  on  so  many  St 
Patrick's  Days. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  AMER- 
ICA'S GROWTH  INDUSTRIES 

<^Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  employ- 
ment situation  In  this  coimtry  has  given 
many  of  us  great  great  concern  in  recent 
years.  The  problem  seems  intractable  be- 
cause even  though  we  have  more  work- 
ers on  the  payroll  than  ever  before  we 
still  have  unemployment  close  to  6  per- 
cent. There  are  not  sufficient  job  open- 
ings to  absorb  the  new  additions  to  our 
work  force  each  year. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  new- 
comers who  now  number  some  1.5  mil- 
lion per  year,  we  need  industrial  expan- 
sion to  a  degree  that  is  higher  than  our 
increase  in  productivity.  We  can  produce 
about  3  percent  more  per  year  across  the 
board  without  hiring  any  new  workers. 
Technological  progress  increases  worker 
productivity  and  makes  it  just  that  much 
more  difficult  to  employ  all  our  workers. 

In  the  past  50  or  60  years  we  have 
looked  to  new  products  and  new  indus- 
tries dedicated  to  their  production  to  ab- 
sorb the  additions  to  our  work  force. 
These  were  our  "growth"  industries. 
They  sprang  up  as  new  products  were 
invented  or  developed.  Any  niunber  of 
such  industries  come  to  mind,  one  of  the 
principal  ones  being  the  automobile. 
Others  are  the  motion  picture,  electric 
light,  refrigeration,  radio,  television  and 
a  wide  assortment  of  household  appli- 
ances, such  as  sweepers,  washers,  driers, 
aircoolers,  et  cetera.  These  inventions 
and  developments  opened  up  new  indus- 
tries, sometimes  displacing  existing  ones, 
and  in  the  process  provided  thousands  of 
new  jobs  in  manufacturing  as  well  as  in 
advertising,  selling,  maintenance,  and 
repair. 

Beyond  that,  established  product^  were 
also  subject  to  radical  improvement  and 
cost  reduction.  New  layers  of  lower  con- 
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suiner  income  could  be  tapped  and  a 
much  larger  market  created.  If  wages 
kept  up  with  increased  productivity  con- 
sumer income  would  expand  sufficiently 
to  buy  the  increasing  output.  This  is  a 
lesson  some  other  coimtries  have  been 
very  slow  to  learn.  They  have  thus  cre- 
ated for  themselves  a  heavy  dependence 
on  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  some  typical 
growth  industries  today  but  they  no 
longer  fare  as  well  as  such  industries  did 
in  the  past.  Foreign  technological  devel- 
opment, hand  in  hand  with  lagging  for- 
eign wages,  has  given  an  increasing  com- 
petitive margin  to  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. We  have  all  but  dismantled  our  tar- 
iff; and  we  have  only  a  few  import  quo- 
tas that  limit  the  access  of  foreign  goods 
to  our  market. 

It  has  been  dismaying  to  see  what 
imports  can  do  to  our  growth  industries. 
Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  paper  that 
compares  what  has  happened  in  two 
growth  industries,  under  two  different 
sets  of  conditions  was  prepared  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein  of  the  Nationwide  Commit- 
tee on  Import-Export  Policy. 

In  this  well  prepared  paper  Mr. 
Strackbein  traces  what  has  happened  to 
the  household  electronic  industry  com- 
pared with  the  chemical  industry.  He 
selected  these  two  industries  because 
they  are  both  "gro'Ath"  industries  and 
therefore  typical  of  the  dynamic  Ameri- 
can system  of  production. 

The  chemical  industry  is  still  the-toen- 
eficiary  of  ASP— American  selling 
price— which  has  the  effect  of  enhancing 
the  tariff  protection  on  benzenoid  chemi- 
cals. The  electronic  industiy  has  no  such 
protection;  indeed  the  rates  of  duty  have 
been  sharply  reduced. 

Mr.  Sti-ackbein  supports  his  analysis  by 
facts  drawn  from  official  sources.  The 
paper  shows  a  very  sharp  contrast  in  the 
fortunes  of  employment  and  foreign 
trade  in  the  two  industries.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting. 

Unless  we  find  a  way  to  assure  our 
growth  industries  a  fair  opportunity  to 
develop  and  fill  our  domestic  market  be- 
fore imports  of  the  same  but  lower- 
priced  goods  snatch  this  market  away, 
we  will  most  surely  make  little  perma- 
nent headway  toward  full  employment. 
I  think  we  should  be  grateful  for  hav- 
ing this  situation  illustrated  for  us  as 
Mr.  Strackbein  has  done. 

I  urge  Members  to  take  the  time  to 
read  this  paper.  I  insert  the  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Imports  and  the  Growth  Industries  :  Chem- 
icals. Electronics,  as  Examples 
(By  OR.  Strackbein) 
The  role   played   by  so-called   growth   In- 
au.strles  In  our  economy,  and  particularly  In 
the  creation  of   Jobs,   has   not   received   the 
attention    and   appreciation   to   which   It   Is 
entitled.  Much  of  America's  world  Industrial 
le.idershlp  earlier  In  this  century  owed   Its 
triumph  to  this  factor. 

It  should  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  cli- 
mate had  been  made  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Industries  and  their  vast 
expansion  by  a  few  vital  points  of  policy 
which  had  been  adopted  by  this  country.  One 
w.is  the  value  of  fair  competition.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  prime  factor  was  to  assure  the 
passage  of  the  fruits  of  volume  production 
ba.sed  on  Improved  technology  to  the  con- 
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sumer  in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  Another 
was  the  mucli  earlier  adoption  of  free  trade 
among  the  States  through  a  Constitutional 
inhibition  against  duties  as  goods  moved 
from  State  to  State.  Tills  made  possible  a 
mass  market  if  the  time  should  come  when 
population  growth  would  Justify  it.  Then 
there  was  a  further  vital  iiislght,  namelv 
that  mass  production  needed  mass  consumer 
purchasing  power.  But  for  this,  nia.ss  pro- 
duction would  have  come  a  cropper. 

The  upshot  was  that  as  higher  productivity 
came  along  It  was  matched  by  higher  wages 
that  assured  absorption  of  the  output  by 
the  public.  Thi-s  combination  of  factors  dif- 
ferentiated the  economy  of  this  country 
sharply  from  that  of  all  other  countries 
(Canada  aside) . 

It  may  be  helpful  to  examine  a  few  growth 
industries  as  illustrations  of  the  foregoing 
as.=iertlons.  The  chemical  and  the  electronics 
industries  compared  with  some  others,  offer 
more  recent  examples  than  the  automobile 
industry,  the  great  pioneer  in  this  field. 

THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

Ov.c  of  our  most  prolific  industries  in  terms 
of  new  products  and  Innovations  Is  chemical 
manufacturing.  The  industry  typifies  the  de- 
pendence of  our  economy  and  Its  employment 
potentials  on  the  Invention,  discovery  and 
development  of  new  fields  of  production.  It  is 
not  alone  in  this  respect,  of  course.  We  have 
had  many  new  industries  based  on  new  dis- 
coveries or  inventions,  and  rio  doubt  there 
are  more  to  come. 

Some  of  the  new  products  develo-^ed  from 
time  to  time  in  this  country  competed  with 
those  already  established,  e.g..  the  automobile 
in  place  of  the  buggy,  man-made  fibers  in 
place  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk;  synthetic  rub- 
ber In  place  of  natural  rubber,  the  electric 
lamp  in  place  of  the  kercsenc  lamp  and  can- 
dles. Others  were  new  and  represented  addi- 
tions to  existing  products.  a.s  sources  of  em- 
ployment e.g.  biologicals,  Insecticides,  mo- 
tion pictures,  radio  and  television. 

Employment  trends  in  ihc  chemical  In- 
dustry, compared  with  those  in  less  mercurial 
industries  and  particularly  those  devoted  to 
production  of  the  necessities,  provide  an  ex- 
ample of  the  employment  potentials  of  In- 
novations and  new  discoveries. 

■\  Table  will  permit  some  comparisons 
Employment  changes  over  a  20-vear  period 
in  several  Industries  are  shown  In  "the  follow- 
ing table. 


Industry 


Total  employees 

(thousands)  Percent 

-' change, 

1950       1960       1970  1950-70 


Chemicals 682 

Blast  furnace  and  basic 

steel 611 

Food  and  kindred  products.  1,523 
Gram  mill  producii.  _  116 
Bakery  products  .  277 
Lumber  and  tvood  prod- 
ucts, except  furniture. . .  805 
Footwear  except  rubber 252 


878      1,057 


bil 

1,790 

131 

301 

627 
243 


629 

1,796 

137 

282 

580 
219 


-!-55 

-3 
-r  18 
--18 

1-2 

-28 
-15 


During  this  period  (1950-1970)  our  popu- 
lation Increased  35;  ,  or  an  average  of  l^,, 
per  year.  The  consiimptiun  of  necessities 
would  be  expected  to  koep  pace  with  this 
growth.  Shifts  within  a  general  classlficjttlon 
might,  of  course,  occur,  as  in  the  case  of 
food  product.s.  A  luwer  per  capita  cv■ns.\\m\:^- 
tlon  of  wheat  might  be  offset  by  an  increase 
In  vegetable  consumption.  The  per  capita 
consumption  may  shift  more  heavily  lo  one 
product  such  as  beef  compared  to  "pork,  or 
oleomargarine  compared  to  butter.  Never- 
theless the  total  consumption  is  limited  by 
the  number  of  stomachs,  Tliere  can  be  no 
great  Increase  In  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  food,  such  as  often  occurs  in  the  co^.-'-ump- 
tlon  of  nonessential  goods.  The  demand  for 
the   nones.sentials   may   expand   indefinitely. 


and  the  per  capita  conoumptlon  may  increase 
Ir^m  zero  to  large  quantities  In  a  few  years 
Examples  are  television  sets,  household  ap- 
pliances, some  plastics,  dishwashers,  etc.,  in 
response  to  lower  costs  of  production. 

If  new  products  appeal  to  potential  con- 
sumers because  of  usefulness,  reduction  of 
drudgery,  increase  of  comfort  or  convenl- 
euce.  or  because  of  prestige  value,  they  will 
lie  bought  by  the  public  lu  ever  greater 
volume  as  the  cost  is  reduced  and  ii  Uie 
consumers  have  suHicient  pocket  book  ca- 
pacity. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple's buying  power  springs  from  employee 
compensation.  For  this  reason  the  higher  the 
level  of  employee  ccmi^ensaiion  in  keeping 
with  rising  productivity  the  richer  the 
nmrket  will  be  and  the  higher  the  rate  of 
new  employment. 

If  demand  is  limited  by  head-count,  i.e. 
population,  employment  may  actually' de- 
cline over  a  period  of  time  if  the  rise  ;n  pro- 
ductivity is  greater  than  the  population  In- 
crease. Wiule  this  trend  ma\  reduce  prices 
the  demand  will  not  be  stimulated  to  nearly 
the  degree  that  it  is  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  demand  is  elastic,  e  e..  responsive 
to  lower  prices,  as  In  the  field  of  the  non- 
e^isentlals. 

In  the  caj^e  of  Food  and  Kindred  Producti 
the  increase  Ui  employment  from  1950  to 
1970  was  only  18',,  while  the  population  In- 
creased 35. c.  Here  then  was  a  lag  of  50',o 
lx.-lund  the  population  expansion  indicating 
a  fa-ster  rise  in  productivity  than  in  the 
population.  With  respect  to  Lumber  and 
H-ood  Products,  eicepi  Furniture,  there  was 
an  actual  declme  of  28 '.c  in  the  employment. 
Foctu-ear  except  Rubber  also  declined  in  em- 
ployment, a  fiUl  15' :  diLTlng  the  20-year 
period.  In  the  case  of  Stctl  the  increase  in 
employment  was  only  3',^. 

Food  products,  of  course,  are  essentials, 
and  essentiality  also  extends  to  lumber  and 
wood  product.*,  footwear  and  steel.  However 
some  of  these  may  spUl  over  Into  the  non- 
essential field. 

If  emploraient  in  general  was  not  In  de- 
cline during  the  1950-70  period,  as  it  was 
not,  other  industries  than  thote  mentioned 
or  services  must  have  made  up  the  slack 
Employment  lu  Food  and  Kindred  Products 
would  have  risen  from  1.523.000  t-u  2  056  000 
instead  of  rising  only  to  1,796.000.  If  it  had 
kept  pace  with  the  population  Increase  In 
the  Lumber  and  Products  lndu.,trv  the  In- 
crease should  have  carried  the  805  in  1950  to 
1.056,000  instead  of  declining  as  it  did  to 
580,000,  If  employment  had  not  fallen  be- 
hind poptilatlon  growth. 

Tlie  Service  Trades,  took  up  ::  tzre&i  i>art 
of  the  slack.  Between  1950  and  1970  em- 
plojTnent  rose  from  5  07  million  to  11,57  mil- 
lion. In  times  of  economic  prospe.'ity  induced 
to  a  large  degree  by  Defense  expendittires 
and  foreign  military  Involvement,  this  shift 
from  manufacturing  emplovment  to  the 
Service  Trades  succeeded  in  avoiding  heavy 
unemployment.  Much  of  the  Service  Trades 
however,  is  not  strictly  essential  and  is  there- 
fore quite  vulnerable  to  contraction  in  times 
of  recession,  as  are  the  nonessential  goods 

IMPORT    COMPETITION 

In  recent  times  Import  competition  began 
to  put  on  a  new  face  due  to  the  sharpness 
of  Its  challenge  Our  foreign  competitors  lu 
the  industrialized  countries  achieved  a  high 
technological  development  In  recent  years, 
xnuch  of  it  guided  and  financed  bv  this 
country.  As  a  result  we  faced  a  wholly  new 
set  of  competitive  challenges. 

This  Impact  on  our  economy  tcxik  the  form 
of  displacing  workers  In  sundry  industries, 
and  either  in  reducing  the  normally  expected 
growth  or  completely  canceling  it.Tlie  effect 
in  the  past  two  year.=  has  been  to  prevent 
employment  from  developing  sufSclently 
within    the    growth    Industries,    some    new, 
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som !  old.  to  maintain  full  employment  In 
gen(  rai. 

employment  m  manulacturing  had  kept 

,rith  our  population  growth  from  1950  to 

ember  1971  the  level  would  have  reached 

5,000.  Instead  It  stood  at  18.603,000  at 

time.  The  shortfall  was  therefore  2,000,- 

)obs.  In  September  1971  unemployment 

B  total  civilian  labor  force  was  4,840,000. 

the   2,000,000    industrial    workers    who 

not  find  Jobs  In  manufacturing   found 

ngs    our    unemployment    would    have 

cut  by  41%  or  to  2,840,000.  or  to  3.5  "o 

*ie  work  force  from  its  recent  level  of 
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calculations  reflect  the  forces  that 
t  work.  The  Chemical  Industry's  experi- 
offers  a  convincing  example  In  support 
foregoing  assertions  and  calculations. 
already  said,  the  chemical  Industry  Is 
Aowth  Industry"  precisely  because  It  de- 
new  products  through  research  and 
tant    experimentation.    It   produces    an 
ut  that  Is  divided  between  both  essen- 
and   nonessential   consumer  goods   and 
iLstrlal    supplies.    It    Is    Integrated    very 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Tlie  for- 
of  the  economoy  as  a  whole  are  there- 
qulckly   reflected   In   the   chemical   In- 
ry.  Since  It  caters  both  to  the  market 
necessities    and    the    nonessentials,    It 
of  the  sensitivity  of  the  market  for 
tlals.   It   sets   new   products   before 
public.  Some  of  these  products  are  In 
nature  of  substitutes  for  existing  prod- 
others   blaze    new    trials.   The    former 
dl.splace  workers  in  existing  Industries, 
if  the  cost  Is  reduced  in  response  to  high 
uctivlty  and   If  the  product   Is  a   con- 
sr  good  for  which  the  demand  Is  elastic 
n  lead  to  sufficiently  higher  consumption 
few  years  to  create  more  Jobs  than  those 
were  displaced  Initially.  If  the  product 
w  and  not  a  substitute  It  makes  a  net 
n  to  employment. 

chemical  products  are  predominantly 

e  Job-breeding  variety  follows  from  the 

of  employment  already  noted:  namely 

ncrease  from  682,000  In  1950  to  1.057.000 

970.  an   increase  of  55 '"c.  This  Increase 

57 r'-   above  the  increase  In  population. 

an    other    manufacturing   employment 

led  that  of  the  chemical  industry  from 

when  the  total  employment  in  vianu- 

irtng  was  14,957,000,  a  level  of  23,183,000 

d  have  been  reached  in  1970  instead  of 

3.000  or  nearly  4  million  more  than  ivere 

ally  employed. 

further  evidence  Is  needed  to  demon- 
;e   the   potentials   of   the   chemical    In- 
iry  as   a  source   of   employment   if   the 
te  is  right. 

general    this    climate   has    been   right 

the    past    twenty    years:    but    now 

ts   from    several   sources   could 

the    favorable    conditions    that 

for  continuous  growth. 

ASP    (.\MERICAN    SELLING    PRICE) 

duty  on  synthetic  organic  chemicals  Is 

not  on  their  foreign  value,  as  Is  the 

1  for  nearly  all  other  products,  but  on 

American   selling   price.   This   base   is 

jnated  to  average  higher  in  the  magni- 

of  80%   above  the  usual  foreign  value 

for  duty  assessment.  Not  all  chemical 

I  ?s  are  assessed  on  this  basis.  Ho.vever,  a 

bitantlal  part  of  them  do  enjoy  this  spo- 

conslderatlon.  The  effect  has  been  quite 
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synthetic  organic  branch  of  chemicals, 
beneficiary  of  ASP.  has  enjoyed  a  phe- 
grovrth.  In  1951  the  sales  of  the 
>|stry  were  $1.78  billion.  In  1960  the  sales 
had  risen  to  $6  62  billion.  In  1970  to 
6  billion  representing  a  seven-fold 
gro'^th  In  20  years.  This  growth  comp>ares 
wltl  that  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry  in 
whlih  sales  (revenues)  Increased  from  $9.5 
bUUDn  In  1950  to  $19.1  billion  In  1970,  or  a 
twojfold  li 
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As  a  result  of  its  active  technology,  its 
innovations  and  productivity  the  chemical 
Industry  as  a  whole  enjoys  a  substantial  ex- 
port surplus.  In  1970  the  excess  of  exports 
over  Imports  was  $2.35  billion.  However,  evi- 
dence of  ero&ion  now  raises  serious  questions 
for  the  future.  In  1950  the  ratio  of  exports 
to  imports  was  3.1;  in  1970,  2.6  and  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1971  it  was  2.4,  Indi- 
cating a  substantial  gain  of  imports  over 
exports  in  the  pa^t  few  years.  Nevertheless 
the  export  surplus  In  ciiemicaJs  Is  in  strong 
contra^it  to  the  trade  balance  In  steel,  which 
was  negative  In  1970  by  $764  nUlIion.  This 
result  in  the  steel  Industry's  foreign  com- 
petition reflects  a  sharp  change  since  1960 
when  the  export  surplus  was  stm  $204  mil- 
lion. The  increase  in  imports  was  restricted 
In  1969  or  a  much  deeper  penetration  by 
Imports  would  doubtless  have  occurred. 

Had  the  chemical  industry  not  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  ASP  duty-base,  its  experi- 
ence would  a-isuredly  have  been  dilTerent.  In 
place  of  the  strong  giowtii  in  exports  the 
growth  would  more  likely  have  been  In  im- 
ports. The  higher  duty  attributable  to  ASP 
no  doubt  dampened  the  growtii  of  Imports 
but  it  did  not  halt  It.  But  for  ASP  new 
products  offered  by  the  Industry  cm  our 
home  market  would  soon  have  been  chai- 
leiiged  for  market  supremacy  by  imports. 
While  consumer  demand  might  have  re- 
sponded handsomely  the  imports  might  have 
captured  the  greater  part  of  It  as  they  did 
In  the  field  of  radio  receiving  sets  and  other 
C':.:;i.umer  goods. 

It  may  be  concluded  on  reasonable  grounds 
that  the  Increase  in  employment  in  the 
chemical  Industry,  related  above,  between 
1950  and  1970  would  not  have  occurred  In 
the  absence  of  the  substantially  higher  duty 
level  provided  by  ASP,  and  further,  that  its 
elimination  ncrv  would  reduce  the  incentive 
for  research  and  development  by  the  chem- 
ical industry  aimed  at  building  new  products 
for  the  domestic  market. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    SETS 

In  substantiation  of  this  conclusion  we 
may  turn  to  another  Industry  that  resulted 
from  Inventlou  and  development,  namely, 
radio  and  television.  TlUs  Industry  was  one 
of  a  number  that  came  on  the  scene  as  a 
result  of  research,  experimentation  and  In- 
vestment in  producing  faculties.  Radio  and 
television  receiving  sets  at  the  outset  gave 
evidence  of  wide  popular  acceptance  and 
therefore  foreshadowed  the  possibility  of  a 
mass  market  If  the  ccst  could  be  reduced  to 
a  level  that  would  tap  the  popular  pocket- 
book.  Import  ccmpptltioii  was  clearly  not  the 
factor  that  prodded  the  liidu.stry  since  none 
was  present.  Abundant  motivation  for  In- 
vestment and  technological  improvement 
therefore  lay  In  the  vision  for  a  mass  market. 

The  industry  had  free  access  to  our  mar- 
ket and  time  In  which  to  develop  It.  It 
needed  only  capital  and  continuous  develop- 
ment to  bring  down  costs  of  production 
through  mass  output.  Consumer  purchasing 
power  was  already  adequate  as  a  result  of 
the  liberal  wage  policy  adopted  by  this 
country,  to  assure  sales  In  term.'^  of  millions 
of  units  if  the  consumer  price  could  be 
pulled  down  to  a  level  within  the  range  of 
wage  earn.ers 

'flie  development  of  the  radio  Industry  on 
Its  advent  was  :iot  clouded  by  Import  com- 
petition and  th.e  Industry  was  In  a  position 
to  develop  a  market  according  to  Its  own 
energy,  promotional  zeal  and  continuing  Im- 
provement of  the  product.  In  1933  already 
3,50  million  set,^  were  produced.  This  volume 
had  more  than  dotjbled  by  1939  to  7  95  mil- 
lion. By  1947  the  sales  of  home  radio  sets 
had  reached  14  48  million  sets.  By  1971  over 
99"  of  wired  homes  In  this  country  had  at 
least   or.c   radio   set. 

In  a  fashion  that  had  become  typical  un- 
der our  mass-productlnn.  mass-consumption 
system,  the  cost  was  reduced  as  more  units 


were  produced.  In  1933,  for  example,  the 
number  of  workers  who  produced  the  total 
output  of  3.50  minion  radio  sets,  was  32,879. 
In  1939  when  the  output  had  doubled  to 
7.95  mllUoii  sets,  employment  had  reached 
43,509  or  only  32%  above  the  1933  level.  The 
average  output  per  man  In  1933  was  106  sets. 
In  1939  It  was  183  sets.  Under  competitive 
clamor  for  the  market  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer also  fell,  with  the  objective  of  reach- 
ing the  pocketbooks  of  the  tens  of  millions 
of  consumers  residing  in  the  next  lower 
layers  of  income. 

After  television  came  on  the  scene  the  sale 
of  home  radio  sets  declined  from  the  peak 
of  14.48  million  sets  produced  In  1947  to 
8  17  million  in  1950.  to  3.52  million  in  1955 
and  3.19  in  1959.  Television  set  production 
grew  from  129,000  In  1947  to  7.46  million  in 
lyoO.  on  to  only  a  little  higher  level,  or  7.90 
milllun  in  1955.  After  a  decline  through 
19G0,  production  reached  a  peak  of  12.78 
million  sets  in  1966. 

Thereafter  production  declined  and  fell 
to  9,45  million  sets  (both  black  and  white 
and  color)  in  1970. 

Production  of  home  radio  sets  never  re- 
covered to  the  1947  level  of  14.48  million 
s?ts,  but  after  a  decline  to  less  than  half 
that  level  did  reach  a  second  peak  In  1966 
or  14.20  million  sets,  accounted  for,  no  doubt, 
by  the  transister.  Thereafter,  hand  In  hand 
with  television  sets,  production  declined, 
and  In  1970  had  fallen  to  8.26  million  sets. 

Meantime  imports  of  radio  sets  rose  rapid- 
ly, reaching  2G.08  million  sets  in  1966  and 
g -owing  to  33.86  million  sets  in  1970.  The 
Utter  quantity  compares  with  domestic  pro- 
duction of  home  sets  of  8.26  million  In  1970. 
In  other  words  imports  were  about  4  to  1 
over  domestic  production. 

Imports  of  television  sets  was  at  a  level 
of  1.53  million  In  1966  and  reached  4.51 
million  sets  in  1970. 

'The  production  trend  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision sets  In  this  country  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  trend  of  Imports  on  the  other  shows 
how  the  imports  may  Influence  the  former. 
Domestic  production  of  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision sets  declined  after  1966  when  they 
w^re  at  thrir  zenith.  Total  production  of  the 
two  items  combined  was  26.58  million  sets. 
We  had  reached  98.7%  saturation  in  black 
a.;d  white  television  by  1971  but  only  42.5% 
in  color  T'V.  However,  Imports  were  mcunt- 
l.ig,  and  would  head  us  off  from  further  ex- 
pansion. 

In  1966  imports  as  noted  had  already 
reached  a  level  of  26.08  million  radio  set«  and 
1,53  million  television  sets,  or  a  total  of  27.6 
million  sets  of  the  two  combined.  This  ex- 
ceeded domestic  production  by  a  small  mar- 
gin. By  1970  domestic  production  of  tele- 
vision ssfs  and  home  radio  sets  had  declined 
to  17.71  million  sets,  while  Imports  reached 
33, .37  million  sets.  Thus  was  halted  the  clas- 
sical course  of  a  t>-plcal  Job-breeding  Indus- 
try  and   Its  expar.slon   transferred  overseas. 

Employmiut  In  the  manufacture  of  radio 
a  ^d  TV  receiving  equipment  was  74.000  in 
19Sg,  rose  to  85,000  in  19G1,  and  on  to  130.000 
in  19(^7.  By  19C9  the  level  fell  to  125,000  In 
kreplng  with  the  decline  In  production  fol- 
lowing   the   rise   in    Imports. 

In  the  chemical  and  allied  products  In- 
du.stry.  by  contrast,  employment  rose  from 
(198  000  ia  1958  to  737,000  In  1963  and  on  to 
883.000  In  1969. 

In  the  one  Instance,  which  Is  to  say  In 
the  r.idlo  and  television  manufacturing  In- 
dustry, imports  took  away  the  growth  that 
otherwls"  would  have  taken  place  In  this 
country  a-^d  transferred  It  abroad.  In  the 
case  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  chemical 
Industry  growth  was  still  possible  In  this 
country  because  the  duty  was  high  enough 
to  overcome  much  of  the  foreign  competitive 
.advantage  derived  from  low  wages.  ASP 
(American  Selling  Price,  as  the  base  for  duty 
as.sessmeTit)    assured  the  domestic  industry 
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a  market,  thus  providing  a  climate  favorable 
to  expansion   of   production. 

IX  we  extrapolate  the  experience  of  these 
two  Industries  to  the  broader  economic  field 
it  ijecomes  possible  to  explain  the  competi- 
tive defeat  that  has  been  perpetrated  on 
American  Indiostry  other  than  machinery 
(including  transjwrt  equipment  such  as 
aircraft  and  automobiles)   and  chemicals. 

Almost  without  exception  all  manufac- 
turing Industries  other  than  these  two  have 
suffered  competitive  defeat  from  abroad. 
Their  combined  trade  deficit  In  1970  was  In 
the  magnitude  of  $7  billion. 

However,  the  exports  of  machinery  and 
transportation  equipment,  especially  ma- 
chinery, have  continued  very  heavy.  While 
Inducing  euphoric  sentiments  In  Uberal  trade 
quarters,  this  experience  Is  not  to  be  read 
in  isolation.  During  the  first  seven  months  of 
1971  these  exports  represented  45%  of  our 
total  exports,  or  more  than  twice  our  total 
agricultural  exports  and  Zy^  times  more  than 
our  exports  of  all  other  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Moreover,  otir  machinery  exports  alone 
from  1950-70  came  to  $123.5  billion,  and  no 
doubt  account  for  much  of  the  foreign  tech- 
nological advancement  and  higher  produc- 
tivity that  occurred.  This  result  Is  not  to 
be  deplored,  but  should  not  be  lost  to  sight 
when   we    re-examine   our   trade    policy. 

The  effect  on  our  climate  of  industrial 
growth  In  this  country  could  become  disas- 
trous. 

Unquestionably    it    Is    the    production    of 
nonessential   goods   that   fills   our   factories 
with  workers.  Yet,  even  in  this  field,  we  will 
move  toward  market  saturation  In  one  prod- 
uct after  another  In  a  generation  or  two. 
Then,  unless  new  products  are  Invented,  dis- 
covered, developed  and  put  on  the  market 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  the  mass  purchas- 
ing potential  of  the  consumers,  employment 
In  this  country  in  the  production  of  non- 
essentials  would   be   limited   to  population 
growth  Just  as  It  is  so  limited  with  respect 
to  the   production   of   essential   goods.   Re- 
plenishment, should  It  come  to  that  as  the 
total  market,  does  not  add  to  employment. 
Thus   unless   we  contain,   by  appropriate 
limitations,  the  competitive  advantage  en- 
Joyed  In  our  market  by  Imports  that  come  In 
because   of   the   lower   unit   labor   cost   en- 
joyed abroad,   our  potential  growth  Indus- 
tries will  neither  germinate  nor  sprout  Into 
job-generating   enterprises.   It   will  be   pre- 
cisely  as   if   our  mass-production  pioneers, 
such  as  Henry  Ford,  had  not  perceived  the 
dependence   of   mass-production   on   "high" 
wages.  Without  that  vision  our  system  could 
not  have  been  developed.  Just  as  surely  It 
cannot  prosper  or  get  beyond  the  point  of 
stagnation  If  In  effect   Import   competition 
Is  permitted  to  despoil  and  destroy  our  po- 
tential  market.   This   they  can   now  do  by 
beating  us  to  the  pass  that  leads  to  massive 
consumption  of  goods  produced  by  someone 
at  prices  the  public  is  able  and  willing  to 
pay.  If  that  someone  Is  not  the  American 
producer  producing  In  this  country  we  will 
s>ee  full  employment  elsewhere  but  not  here. 
Our  system  wlU  have  lost  Its  powerful  mo- 
tivation. 

The  difference  between  the  chemical  and 
the  household  electronic  Industry,  both  with 
respect  to  employment  and  trade  balance, 
will  have  been  demonstrated  sufHcIently  to 
warn  us  against  a  source  of  disaster  for  our 
whole  economy. 


COMPTROLLER  GENEFIAL'S  DOCU- 
MENT AND  LVIPOUNDMENT 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  liis 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. j 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  my  office  has  received  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  document  from  the 
Comptroller  General  entitled  "Budg- 
etary and  Fiscal  Information  Needs  of 
the  Congress." 

This  document,  dated  February  17, 
1972,  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  which  pro- 
vides that  the  executive  branch  be  given 
information  on  congressional  needs  for 
budgetary  and  fiscal  data.  In  an  effort  to 
complete  this  document,  the  Comptroller 
General's  office  interviewed  249  persons 
representing  42  committees  and  68  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  Comptroler  General  should  be 
commended  for  the  manner  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  document 
were  received  and  the  excellent  easy-to- 
miderstand  fashion  of  the  document  it- 
self. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  executive  branch 
at  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  will  seriously  consider 
adoption  of  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  tliis  document. 

The  recommendations  to  the  executive 
branch  written  in  this  document,  I  be- 
lieve, are  basic  to  restore  the  prerogatives 
of  Congress  over  the  Nation's  revenue.-: 
Appendix  IV  of  the  document,  how- 
ever, touches  on  an  area  which  is  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  many  House  Members. 
Under  the  title.  "Budget  Execution  and 
Control  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,"  the  Comptroller  General  states: 
Under  the  law  and  delegation  bv  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  distributes  appropriations 
and  other  budget  authority  to  each  Federal 
agency  by  time  periods  (usually  by  quarters) 
or  by  activities.  Obligations  may  not  be  in- 
curred m  excess  of  the  amount  apportioned. 
The  objective  of  the  apportionment  svstem 
is  to  plan  the  effective  and  orderly  lise  of 
available  authority  and  to  prevent,  where 
possible,  the  need  for  requesting  additional 
or  supplemental  authority.  Anv  type  of  ex- 
ecutive action  which  effectively  precludes  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  causes  these  funds  to  be  Impounded. 

On  January  26, 1  introduced  legislation 
which  would  require  the  President  to 
notify  Congress  when  he  impounds  or 
authorizes  the  impoundment  of  appro- 
priated funds.  Congress  would  then  have 
60  days  in  which  to  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's action  or  he  would  have  to  re- 
lease the  funds. 

The  definition  of  impoundment  in  my 
bill  is  the  same  listed  by  the  Comptroller 
General;  that  is: 

Any  type  of  executive  action  which  effec- 
tively precludes  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Thus  far.  120  House  colleagues  have 
joined  me  by  requesting  to  be  listed  as 
cosponsors.  Included  in  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  are  five  full  committee  chair- 
men and  39  subcommittee  chairmen. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
and  since,  I  have  been  critical  of  the  im- 


poundment practices  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  has  been  oui'  belief  that  the 
prerogatives  of  Congress  have  been 
usurped  by  the  Executive  by  using  the 
impoundment  method  as  the  tool. 

On  January  19  I  charged  the  Nixon 
administration  with  planning  to  release 
80  percent  of  funds,  amounting  to  $3.5 
billion,  appropriated  this  fiscal  year  in 
the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Agriculture  during  the 
closing  months  of  fiscal  year  1972  for 
obvious  political  purposes.  I  further 
stated  that  over  $1.3  billion  for  vital  pro- 
grams in  these  two  Departments  were 
impounded  from  previous  fiscal  years' 
appropriations. 

On  February  1,  in  another  statement 
to  the  House.  I  made  known  that  OMB 
will  impound  $500  million  in  the  impor- 
tant urban  water  and  sewer  program  of 
HUD  this  year  and  is  planning  to  fur- 
ther impound  $300  million  in  July  1973 
even  though  the  present  need  for  these 
funds  exceed  $1  billion. 

Since  ihen,  my  office  has  discovered 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
at  the  direction  of  OMB,  will  imjxiund 
42  percent,  amounting  to  over  $60  mil- 
lion, of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
last  year  for  grants  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  schools  to  train  professional 
medical  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  approved 
this  program  last  year,  our  intent  was 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  jiroblems  of  the 
great  shortages  in  the  professional  medi- 
cal field.  The  Nixon  adimnlstration  has 
resorted  to  line  item  budget  cutting  in 
this  vital  program  and  has,  by  its  action, 
thwarted  the  will  of  Congress  and  the 
people  W2  represent. 

Three  me(dical  schools  in  Tennessee 
alone  have  been  affected  by  the  OMB 
medical  school  lunds  inipoundment.  Me- 
harry  Medical  School,  Mtharry  Dental 
School,  and  Vanderbilt  Medical  School 
had  application  totaling  $16.7  nullion 
wliich  were  approved  but  w  ere  returned 
because  of  lack  ol  funds  Nationally,  ap- 
proved but  unfunded  applications  for 
medical  school  comti-uction  exceeded 
S700  million. 

In  addition,  the  OMB  impoundment 
trend  will  rc.Hilt  in  S6  billion  being  with- 
held at  the  end  of  'ins  fiscal  year  in  our 
inter.viate  highway  program. 

The  highway  lund  apportionment  sys- 
tem, directed  oy  OMB  to  the  Federal 
Highway  AdmmLst ration,  reads  like  dis- 
organized confusion. 

Taking  my  Stale  of  Tenne;,see  as  an 
example.  At  the  beginnine  of  fi.scal  year 

1972  Tennessee  had  $57  million  of  ap- 
portioned funds  not  obligated,  Becau.sc 
of  the  OMB  directive  Tennessee  was  au- 
thorized to  obligate  $15  nullion  during 
the  first  quarter  of  which  $12  million  was 
obligated. 

On  October  1.  1971— the  end  of  the 
first  quarter— Tennessee  had  $45  million 
left  of  apportioned  funds  and  was  di- 
rected to  go  ahead  and  obligate  the  en- 
tire amount.  On  October  20.  1971.  fund,s 
authorized   by  Congress   for  fiscal  year 

1973  became  available  for  immediate 
obligation  and  Tennessee  was  appor- 
tioned an  additional  $74  million  civing 
the  State  a  total  of  $119  million  of  ap- 
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pdrtioned  funds  for  immediate  obliga- 
ti  m  in  the  second  quarter.  In  the  second 
uarter,  Tennessee  obligated  S49  millicn 
lich  left  $70  million  of  unobligated  ap- 
pdrtioned  funds  left  for  the  third  and 
fqurth  quarters 

In  the  third  quarter,  which  began  on 
January  1.  1972,  OMB  placed  a  control 
the  Highway  Administration   which 
r^ulted  in  a  directive  to  Tennessee  to 
e   only   S7   million    in   the   third 
qi^arter  and.  in  all  probability,  another 
million  in  the  fourth  quarter.  This 
)uld  leave  $56  million  of  unobligated 
apportioned    interstate    highway    lunds 
pounded  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
Tennessee  alone 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment of  Tennessee  as  well  as  similar 
partments  in  every  other  State  have 
fcjund  it  extremely  difBcult  to  plan  ahead 
their  interstate  highway   programs, 
imerous  complaints  have  been  filed  m 
office    concerning    the    unfinished 
ghway  systems  of  Tennessee. 
As   I   referred    to   previously   in   this 
tktement,     the     Comptroller     General 
tited  that: 
The  objective  of  the  apportionment  system 
is  to  plan   the  effective  and  orderly  use  of 
a\ailable  authority. 
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The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
made  a  ^i1am  of  this  definition.  It 
15    resorted    to   systems   of    impound - 
mpnt,s,   reserves,   transfers,   reprograms, 
who  knows  what  other  mea-sures  to 
sede  the  powers  of  Congress.  It  ha^ 
us  become  the  second  m.ost  powerful 
ice   in   the   land,   and   is   indeed   the 

.•th  branch  of  Government. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  commend  the 
Comptroller  General  for  this  excellent 
dccument.  I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon 
ai;d  the  Office  of  Management  and 
B  idget  will  read  it  very  thoroughly. 


curt 


S.INTA  FE  SPRINGS,  CALIF..  RE- 
CEIVES ALL-AMERICAN  CITIES 
AWARD   FOR   THE   SECOND   TIME 

I  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p(  int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tr  ineous  matter,  t 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
w  th  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  an- 
n(  unce  that  Santa  Fe  Springs,  one  of 
the  fine  cities  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
seit,  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  nine 
ci  ies  in  the  United  States  to  receive  one 
ol  the  1971  Ail-American  Cities  Awards. 
Tie  city  won  a  similar  award  in  1960. 

These   awards   were   started   in    1894 

len  the  National  Mimicipal  League  was 
founded  as  a  nonpartisan  organization  to 
piomote  good  government.  It  is  mterest- 
ing  to  note  that  the  cities  that  were  cho- 
se a  for  awards  in  1971  varied  in  size  from 
1C.645  people  to  1,874.380.  So  the  small 
ci  .y  of  Santa  Fe  Springs  with  only  14.874 
p(  ople  was  chosen  along  with  other  cities 
ranging  up  to  the  maximum-size  award 
w  nner.  Twin  Cities  of  Minnesota  which 
hi.s  a  popiilation  of  1,874,380  people. 

Each  of  the  cities  faced  up,  in  their 
o^'n  way,  to  their  particular  social,  eco- 
n(  mic.  and  mimicipal  problems.  The 
pioblems  were  never  the  same  and,  for 
that  reason,  the  judges  were  forced  to 
ccmpare  different  methods  and  proce- 


dures employed  by  the  people  of  each  city 
to  solve  their  particular  problems. 

In  every  instance  however,  there  was 
a  common  factor.  That  factor  was  tire 
willingness  of  a  city's  people  to  recognize 
their  problem  and  work  together  in  an 
intelligent  way  to  reach  a  beneficial  solu- 
tion. 

This  factor  of  working  together  and 
reaching  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  what 
the  problem  really  was;  what  procedure 
to  take  to  solve  the  problem:  and  how  a 
majority  of  the  people  could  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  achieve  a  successful  solu- 
tion to  their  problem,  was  the  must  im- 
portant in  tile  selection  process. 

These  three  principles  are  much  easier 
to  state  than  to  accomplish.  Every 
American  is  a  sovereign  in  his  own  mind 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  yield  one's  sover- 
eign opinions  in  full  or  in  part  to  a  ma- 
jonty  of  other  sovereign  people.  But  that 
yielding  of  individual  ideas,  philosophy 
and  viewpoints  is  the  essence  of  success- 
ful democracy  in  action. 

All  of  these  nine  cities  are  living  proof 
that  democracy  in  practice  can  bring 
beneficial  results  when  actually  u:3ed. 
The  story  of  Santa  Fe  Springs.  Calif.. 
tiierefore.  is  an  American  story  of  suc- 
cess in  the  practice  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  That  story  is  told  in 
the  spnn?  edition  of  the  revitalized 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  That  spring 
edition  sells  on  the  nev.'stands  for  $1 
I  mention  that  becatte  as  a  boy  of  10 
years  of  age  I  had  a  Saturday  Evening 
Post  route  in  a  small  town  in  northwest 
Arkansas.  I  had  10  ciL^tomers  and  I  de- 
livered each  week  a  copy  of  the  Post  to 
my  customers  for  5  cents  a  copy.  My 
commission  was  a  penny  a  copy  and 
when  I  delivered  my  last  of  the  10 
copies.  I  remitted  40  cents  to  tlie  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.'s  distributor  and  proud- 
ly went  home  with  my  commission  of  1 
dime  clutched  tightly  in  a  small  moist 
hand,  thrust  deeply  in  a  pocket  of  a  i)air 
of  faded  blue  overalls. 

But  lest  I  digress  further  into  my  boy- 
liood  memories.  I  will  return  to  the  story 
of  Santa  Fe  Springs  as  told  in  the  1972 
spring  edition  of  the  Saturday  Evenintr 
Post. 

Ml-  Speaker,  the  five  city  councilmen 
who  .served  in  1964.  when  the  Santa  Fe 
Springs  community  action  program 
really  started,  are  .'till  serving  in  their 
official  capacity  today,  March  15.  1972. 
Their  names  are  Ernest  R.  Flores.  mayor. 
William  Emmens,  William  J.  McCann. 
and  Aichie  Beasor  councilmen.  and  Mrs. 
Betty  Wilson,  coimcilwoman.  They  are 
still  serving  because  their  people  believe 
that  they  have  served  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Santa  Fe  Springs.  Then- 
task  has  not  been  ea^sy  but  they  have 
perse-. ered  m  what  they  oeheve  to  be 
right  for  their  people  even  though  the 
controversy  frequently  raged  and  dif- 
fering groups  fou:-;ht  vigorously  for  their 
differin?  groups  fought  vigorously  for 
their  different  viewpoints.  Yet  in  the  end 
the  concensus  of  the  ma.iority  pre- 
vailed and  the  leadership  of  the  five  city 
councilmen  was  approved  by  this  typical 
American  community. 

Here  then  is  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  storv-  of  Santa  Fe  Springs,  the 
small   city   that   has   been   awarded   for 


the  second  time,  an  All- American  Cities 
Award  I 

(From  the  Saturday  Spring  Edition,  1972] 
Santa   Fe   Springs 

In  tills  study  of  urban  problems,  we  no- 
tice that  often  the  same  problem  takes  on 
different  aspects  in  one  community  or  the 
other,  calling  for  new  approaches  by  way  of 
solution  Santa  Fe  Springs,  in  California,  is  a 
case  i!i  point. 

'I'lie  City  background  is  interesting,  and 
part  of  the  major  problem.  Santa  Fe  Springs 
is  located  only  thirteen  mUes  southeast  of 
downtjwn  Los  Angeles,  but  it  has  at  no 
time — nor  is  it  today — been  particularly  In- 
.nuenced  by  the  big  metropolis.  Its  original 
character  was  simply  that  of  a  typical  South- 
ern California  ranching  and  cattle  commu- 
nity. But  then  mineral  springs  were  discov- 
ered early  in  the  i900s  and  developers  came 
ui  to  stake  out  a  spa  to  capitalize  on  the 
waters. 

However,  when  they  found  oil  bubbling  out 
of  the  ground  as  well  as  the  springs,  they 
turned  to  oil  as  a  basic  commtinity  industry. 
The  area  became  a  kind  of  a  boom  town. 
Santa  Fe  Springs  sits  right  on  the  San  Ga- 
briel River,  which  residents  are  aware  can  be 
mighty  wet  in  spring  and  flood  time,  but  is 
dry  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  spot  right  on  the 
river  is  known  as  Flood  Ranch,  and  In  the 
twenties  the  developers  managed  to  foist  off 
the  undesirable  land  on  Mexican  laborers. 
who  lor  their  part  were  enabled  to  buy  their 
own  property  cheap  and  settle  down  on  It, 
however  uncomfortable  it  might  be  due  to 
the  ll.^od-and-dry  tides.  It  took  only  a  good 
rain  :o  inundate  the  place  entirely.  But  the 
Mexicans  stuck  it  out  at  Flood  Ranch,  and 
in  du£-  time  it  became  the  nucleus  of  an 
ethnic  colony 

Today,  the  population  of  Santa  Fe  Springs 
IS  50  percent  of  Mexican  extraction.  They  are 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  but  the  Flood 
Ranch  section  came  to  be  recognized  as  a 
ghetto  .some  years  ago.  Being  so  emphatically 
ethnic,  however,  it  did  draw  more  and  more 
Mexicans  as  a  kind  of  residential  rallying 
point  to  live;  so  they  were  In  a  certain  sense 
entrapped  by  their  own  sense  of  belonging. 

They  were  also  trapped  In  another  way  by 
the  same  Instincts.  The  city  authorities  and 
iiidigenoirs  Americans  as  well  as  Mexican- 
Americans  elsew-here  in  Santa  Fe  Springs 
wanted  to  do  .something  about  the  Flood 
Ranch  society  problem.  But  the  people  there 
were  suspicious  of  being  helped,  In  a  way,  and 
resi.sted  to  a  degree  which  hampered  and 
slowed  down  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

Oue  thing  favored  the  well-meaning  city 
fathers  and  the  other  citizens  working  with 
them:  Santa  Fe.  a  highly  Industrialized  sec- 
tion with  a  relatively  small  residential  com- 
munity, has  a  splendidly  healthy  tax  base 
a-.id  the  economic  strength  of  the  city  is  the 
envy  of  its  neighbors.  But  It  took  a  little 
work  to  put  this  money  Into  action.  When 
things  started  to  perk,  though,  the  move 
to  bail  out  FIoi5d  Ranch  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  facilities  -.vhlch  benefitted 
communities  on  the  county  level  as  well  as 
Santa  Fe  Springs  it.self.  Miss  Rosemary 
Zara-Le.  v.ho  had  been  Student  Mayor  while 
still  in  high  school  and  is  now  a  student  at 
Whittier  College  (President  Ni.xon's  Alma 
Ma'er).  stimmed  It  all  up  In  Atlanta: 

■'The  people  of  Santa  Fe  Springs  are  proud 
today — proud  of  their  city,  proud  of  their 
neigi'.borhoods,  and  proud  of  themselves. 
Thrre  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  this  wasn't 
true— nor  for  all  the  people  of  Santa  Fe 
Springs.  In  a  city  whose  population  is  low 
and  middle  Income,  Mexican-Americans 
cjinprise  the  majority  of  the  poor;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  culturally  disadvantaged. 

■'What  they  accomplished  has  made  them 
proud  It  has  made  an  entire  city  proud. 
f'lr  It  benefitted  not  onlv  those  disadvan- 
taged who  fought  so  hard  and  so  diligently 
for  Its  creation,  but   It  has  reached  out  to 
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enhance  the  entire  community,  to  bring  lo 
Santa  Fe  Springs  services,  unity  and  pride 
tliat  the  city  had  only  approached  before. 

"This  may  be  seen  in  the  variety  of  our 
thirteen  residents  who  are  here  today  to  sup- 
port what  we  think  is  an  exciting  accom- 
plishment. We  are  represented  by  Council- 
man William  J.  McCann,  residents  of  the 
community  who  participated  in  this  adven- 
ture, and  by  John  Hoge,  President  of  our 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  so  strongly 
s-iipports  this  project." 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Santa  Fe  Springs 
Neighborhood  Center  and  the  people  who 
ir.ade  it  live. 

Several  years  ago  the  city  found  Itself  em- 
broiled in  a  bitter  controversy  centering 
around  a  redevelopment  plan  for  the  barrio 
at  Flood  Ranch.  The  people  there  distrusted 
City  Hall — as  It  is  with  people  of  almost  any 
ethnic  minority  who  have  suffered  from  dis- 
crimination. When  the  city  held  out  a  prom- 
ise of  a  better  life  through  redevelopment, 
many  slapped  that  promise  away,  asking, 
-What  strings  are  attached?  What  do  you 
gam  and  what  do  we  lose?"  They  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  government  agency 
c  juld  work  to  their  benefit. 

Many  hard-fought  months  later,  that  dis- 
trust began  to  chip  away,  and  although  the 
people  of  Santa  Fe  Springs  had  disliked  the 
bitterness  and  problems  that  the  connict 
may  have  generated,  they  saw  emerging 
something  new,  something  exciting.  In  fight- 
ing City  Hall — whether  with  good  reason  or 
not — the  people  of  the  barrio  had  learned 
a  lesson  that  the  most  expensive  college  edu- 
cation could  not  have  taught  them.  They 
learned  how  to  make  the  system  work  for 
them.  They  learned  that  not  fighting  City 
Hall,  but  guiding,  moving,  and  using  City 
Hall  was  the  answer  to  their  quest  for  a 
better  life. 

The  people  organized,  first  within  their 
neighborhood  and  then  clty-wlde.  They  came 
to  a  city  and  a  county  government — both  of 
which  were  faced  with  serious  financial  prob- 
lems— and  these  undereducated,  unsophis- 
ticated people  convinced  the  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  that  their  desires,  their  needs, 
should  be  met.  The  redevelopment  plan  was 
changed  to  meet  those  needs  and  the  project 
today  stands  completed — accepted  with  the 
community's  full  support. 

But  more  than  Just  a  better  redevelopment 
project  resulted.  Today,  we  have  the  Neigh- 
borhood Center. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gingras  was  a  moving  force  In 
the  creation  of  the  Neighborhood  Center. 
These  are  her  words : 

"I  am  a  resident  of  Santa  Fe  Springs,  and 
was  one  of  the  people  who  began  work  for 
the  Neighborhood  Center.  In  1965,  a  small 
group  of  us,  with  the  support  of  the  Club 
Cultural  Mexlcano  and  others  In  the  city, 
petitioned  the  City  Council,  and  together  we 
rented  a  house  in  ova  neighborhood.  We  of- 
fered our  people  social  services,  using  all  vol- 
unteer help.  The  Coordinating  Council  over- 
saw the  services. 

"But  we  weren't  satisfied.  We  knew  we 
needed  more.  In  1969,  a  7,500-square-foot 
building — a  beautiful  building  costing  $300,- 
000— was  built.  The  City  gave  one-third  of 
the  money  and  the  federal  government  the 
rest.  This  enabled  us  to  greatly  expand  our 
services. 

The  people  not  only  overcame  these  ob- 
stacles, they  excelled.  Listen  to  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Candalaria  Corral: 

"I  am  another  of  the  Center's  original  pro- 
ponents, and  I  too  am  proud  of  what  we 
liave  done.  Today  in  our  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ter v,e  offer  sixteen  different  social,  economic, 
educational  and  medical  services.  Our  great- 
est pride,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  Youth  CUnlc, 
which  now  counsels  and  treats  about  800 
young  people  per  month  not  only  from  Santa 
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Fe  Springs  but  from  cities  and  communities 

for  miles  around. 

"Since  July  of  1970,  the  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ter, through  Its  Intake  and  Referral  unit, 
has  handled  about  800  cases;  the  manpower 
center  has  handled  701  cases;  the  Youth 
ClUiic  has  seen  11,222  patients;  Intercom- 
munity Child  Guidaiice  lias  seen  mure  than 
200  patients;  the  Catholic  Youth  Orgaai^.a- 
tion  has  worked  with  more  than  300  chil- 
dren; and  the  education  programs  have  bene- 
fitted more  than  400  residents.  Some  even- 
ing classes  from  ;.  local  ccnmiunlty  college 
are    now    being    offered    at    the    Center. 

Concludes  Mayor  Ernest  R.  Flores: 

-  Two  major  things  resulted  from  the  citl- 
z  ■u-governrnent  cooperation  that  emerged 
from  the  recieveiopmeni  project  and  the 
Neighborhood  Center.  The  city  began  a  rent- 
subsidy  program  as  a  means  of  helpmg  the 
people  stay  in  their  improving  neigliborhood. 
The  federal  government  has  since  helped 
greatly  m  this.  And,  as  a  by-product,  today 
nearly  38  percent  of  the  people  buying  lionies 
iix  part  ol  the  formerly  100  percent  Mexican- 
American  neighborhood  are  of  Anglo  descent, 
breaking  down  a  wall  of  de  facto  segregation. 

"As  the  city  government  and  the  residents 
of  Santa  Fe  Springs  work  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems, tl^.ey  take  courage  frum  the  example  of 
that  neighborhood  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city  where  people  with  their  own  needs  — 
very  major  needs — not  only  rose  to  meet 
them,  but  succeeded  In  much,  much  more. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Danielson  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
btisiness  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  March  16,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mrs.  DwYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  March  13,  on  ac- 
count of  injury. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gibbons,  on  Wednesday,  March  22, 
for  1  hour,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Michel,  tomorrow,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SxRATTON.  for  20  minutes,  tomor- 
row, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel^.  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  t 

Mr.  Findley,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  King,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKeviit.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELiNGHUYstN.  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez*,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Conyers,  today,  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  Ed-wards  of  California,  today,  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Temiessee,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Stokes,  today,  for  10  mmutes. 

Mr.  Begich.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  today,  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Holifxeld.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rooi.'EY  of  Pennsylvania,  today, 
for  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
levise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McMillan,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous malt-er. 

Mr.  Perkins,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE,  to  extend  his  remarks 
on  the  bill  H.R.  11471  today. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks in  his  1 -minute  speech  today  on 
the  National  .Maid  of  Cotton. 

Mr.  Dennis  during  the  special  order 
of  Mr.  Harvev  of  today. 

'Tile  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzeli  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  » 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Ml'.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  'W'hitehurst. 

Mr.  WHALEN. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  STEici:n  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  WvMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  DuNc.\N. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ZwAcn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SciiMiTZ  in  three  instances. 

Mi  .  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Ml-.  Hunt. 

.Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClure  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  McCollister  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Ml .  Vandhk  Jagt  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Burke  of  Florida. 

I  The  followinc  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
e :-.  1 1  a  n  eo  us  m  a  1 1  er : ) 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

.Mr.  Eii.BERG  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

.Mr.  Wolff  in  tJ-iree  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Annu.nzio  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  ii-i  three 
instances. 

Mr.   Flowers   in   three  instances. 

Mr.  RoniNo. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  BiACGi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three 
stjances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stjances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stjances. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Waldib. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Brasco. 


ENROLLED  BELL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hlouse  Administration  reported  that 
at  committee  had  examined  and  found 
uly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
the  House  of  the  following  titles  which 
re  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
HM.  12910.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
p(  rary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit. 

HJ.  Res.  1097.  Joint  resolutlo:-.  making 
ccrtr.i:'.  urgent  supplemental  appr-  prlatio:iS 
ftt  the  fiscal  ypar  1972.  aiid  for  other  pur- 
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jouined     imtil     tomorrow.     Thursday, 
March  16,  1972,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


SENATFJ  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
e  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  cf 
following  titles: 
S.   888.   An   act   lor   ti;e   r^'iief  of   David   J 
uinb; 

S.  1362,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Con^inl.,- 
iner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
to  contracts  for  the  payme:it  of  the  Dis- 
ci's equitable  portions  of  the  costs  oJ 
iervoirs  on  the  Potomac  Ri'.er  ai-d  its  trib- 

ries.  and  for  other  purpos;s:  and 
S.    1377.   An    act    to   establish    the   Oreson 
ines  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Stat« 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purp>ose8. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.   HAYS,   from   the  Committee   on 
Hbuse    Administration,    reported    that 
Hat  committee  did  on  March  14,   1972 
sent    to   the   President,   for   hi.s   ap- 
al,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
,-ing  title: 

H  R.  8293.  An  act  to  co:.tinue  until  the 
)s.'  of  Septimbcr  30.  1973.  the  Interna- 
;al    Coffee    Agreement    Act    of    1968. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the   House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
irgly  I  at  5  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pm.', 
uider  its  prevloas  order,  the  Hou.'^e  ad- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

communications    were   taken   from   the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1742.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  38th 
annual  report  of  the  Administration  on  the 
•.vork  of  the  cooperative  farm  credit  system, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act.  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-265) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  bo 
printed  with  illustrations. 

1743.  A  lettsr  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  part  1  of  the  1972 
national  highway  needs  report,  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  Public  Law  89-139  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-266):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  bo  printed  with  illustrations. 

1744.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defer.se  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Magis- 
trate for  the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year 
1972,  pursuant  to  section  720  of  Public  Law 
92-204;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1745.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commi;.- 
sioa  on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Futtire,  transmitting  the  final  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
.American  Future,  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
Ptibllc  Law  91-213;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1746.  A  letter  from  the  Cliairman,  Ameri- 
can Re'.olutlon  Bicentennial  Commission, 
tranimitiing  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commission,  including  an  accounting  of 
fiK.ds  received  and  expended,  pursuant  to 
section  7(b)  of  Public  Law  89-491;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOLIFIF.IJ):  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  phosphate  and 
phosphate  substitutes  In  detergents;  Gov- 
ernmei.l  action  \xii<i  public  confusion  (Rept. 
No.  92-918).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Rctxirt  on  aircraft  collision 
avoid-ince  systems  iRept.  No.  92-919).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  S.  2097.  (Rept. 
No.  92-9201.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkans.is:  Committee  on 
W.iys  and  Me.ms.  H  R.  13331.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish certain  positions  in  the  Department  of 
the  Tre.isury.  to  fix  the  compensation  for 
those  pocition.s.  and  fur  o*her  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept,  No.  92  921).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  *he  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEU):  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  executh-e  reor- 
ganization; a  siunnxary  analysis  (Rept.  No. 
92-922).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H  R.  13592.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  He.Uth  Ser.-lce  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prevention  of  sickle  cell  anemia; 
with  an  amendment  iRept.  No,  92-923),  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carney,  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.R.  13804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2,  1931,  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  J. 
Welham  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan)  : 
H.R.  13805.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  13806.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the  light 
rcsidentKil  construction  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  13807.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Incentive 
plan  for  participation  in  the  Ready  Reserve, 
and  to  provide  an  annuity  for  the  depend- 
ents of  persons  who  perform  the  service  re- 
quired tmder  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  die  before  being  granted 
retired  pay:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  13808.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system  by  es- 
t.iblishlng  minimum  standards  for  partici- 
pation in  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  imder 
pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans, 
by  allowing  deductions  to  Individuals  for 
personal  savings  for  retirement,  and  by  In- 
creasing contribution  limitations  for  self- 
employed  Individuals  and  shareholder-em- 
ployees of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  13809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 
1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  individuals 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering,  and 
related  services  for  the  Federal  Government: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr,  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  13810.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
uf  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  for 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  including 
channel  and  major  drainage  Improvements, 
and  floods  aggravated  by  or  due  to  wind  or 
tidal  effects  on  San  Diego  Creek  at  and  In 
the  vicinity  of  Alice,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee 
■  'U  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Mekds,    Mr.    Badillo,   Mr. 
Obey,    Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr. 
Eraser,    Mrs.    Hicks    of    Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Mptchell,  Mr. 
Burton,      Mr.       Harrington,      Mr. 
RoDiNO,    Mr.    Gibbons,    Mrs.    Mink, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  and  Mr.  Gettts)  : 
H.R.   13811.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and   Cosmetic  Act  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  manufacturers 
of  cosmetics,  the  testing  of  cosmetics,  and 
the  labeling  of  cosmetics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Dellu.ms, 
Mr.  Frehnghuysen,  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
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Whalen,  Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Seibeki-ing,  Mr. 
Kabth,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Rxxs,  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hobton, 
Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Hanna,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 

H.R.  13812.  A  bUl  to  promote  International 
cooperation  In  United  Nations  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  world's  oceans  and  atmosphere;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  13813.  A  bill  to  affirm  the  President's 
power  to  Impound  appropriated  funds,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  either  House  of  Congress 
to  disapprove  any  such  action;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MALLARY: 

H.R.  13814.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NIK: 

H.R.  13815.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  13816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  13817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  relating  to  the  mark- 
ing of  imported  articles  In  order  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  "ultimate  purchaser"  in  the 
case  of  certain  articles  Imported  for 
processing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  13818.  A  bill  to  create  a  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Board,  to  provide 
standards  for  the  qualification  of  associations 
of  procedures  to  define  the  mutual  obliga- 
tion of  handlers  and  associations  of  pro- 
ducers to  negotiate  regarding  agricultural 
products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  13819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  19,  1948,  with  respect  to  tne  use  of 
real  property  for  wildlife  conservation  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  .Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries, 

H.R.  13820.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  tlie  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  13821.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  the  mailing  of  cer- 
tain matter  pertaining  to  correspond  :nce 
courses  of  Instruction  in  locksmiihery  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  o:i 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ding- 
ell,  and  Mr.  Pelly)  : 

H.R.  13822.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  5  addition- 
al years  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  carry  out  conservation  programs  .n  mili- 
tary reservations;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  13823.  A  bUl  to  establish  wildlife,  fish, 
and  game  conservation  and  rehablUtatlon 
programs  on  military  reservations,  and  for 
uther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  13824.  A  bUl  to  transfer  the  Imple- 
mentation of  conservation  programs  on  mili- 
tary reservations  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purpoFcs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr   STEIOER  of  Arizona  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 


H.R.  13825.  A  bin  to  extend  the  time  fur 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON : 
H.R.  13826.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Imposi- 
tion  by   the   States   of   discriminatory   bur- 
dens upon  Interstate  commerce  h;  wine,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  en  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.   13827,  A   bill   to  promote  the   use   of 
low-pollution  motor  fuels  by  equalizing  the 
tax   treatment   of   liquified   and  compie-sed 
natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHTJRST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WILLIAMS)  : 
H.R.  13828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution establishing  the  Americ.;n  Kevulutlon 
Bicentennial    Commission,    as    amended;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN; 
H.R.  13829.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Conmiuni- 
caiion  Act  of  1934  to  esUblLsh  orderly  pro- 
cedures   for    the    consideration    of    applica- 
tions  for  renewal   of  broadcast   licenses;    to 
the    Conimlttee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH : 
H,n.  13830.  A  bill  to  amend  tne  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt any  nonmanuiaciuraig  business,  or  any 
business  having  25  or  less  employees,  in 
States  having  laws  resulatiug  safety  in  such 
bus.uesses,  from  the  Federal  standards  cre- 
ated u:ider  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  13831.  A  biii  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
a  proposed  Huckleijerry  Finn  National  Rec- 
reation .\rea  on  the  Lov.-er  Mississippi  River. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  A.Tairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSO.^I   of  Tennessee: 
H.R.   13832.   A   bill   to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  40  liquefied  natural  gas  carriers 
to  meet  the  energy  crisis;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Merchant  Manne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13833.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment to  State  and  local  governments  of  sums 
In  lieu  of  taxes  and  special  as.~csiments  on 
Federal  real  properly,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  13334.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  South  Fork  National 
River  and  Recreatio;^  area  in  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  for  otl-^r  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Inteiibr  aiKl 
Insular  .\Ilalrs.  * 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Allxa.nder.  Mr.  Bi.'iUGi,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,   Mr.    Brasco,    Mr.    Burke    of 
Massachusettjs.  Mrs.   Chisholm.   Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Corman-.  Mr. 
Uellu.ms,    Mr.    Dk.nt,    Mr.    Du.vcan, 
Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gal- 
L.^GHER,  Mr.  Halper.v,  .Mr.  Hei.btoski, 
.Mr.  IIicxs  of  W,;:^h:n-;.  n,  Mrs,  Hi-k,'; 
of     Massachusetts,     Mr.    Lent,     Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  MoasE, 
Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  P;;i';'E.-;)  ; 
H  R.  K'o35.  A  bill  to  proviclo  lor  the  estab- 
lishment o.'  an  Office  f^r  the  Agiug  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Oiiiee  of  the  President,  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  purposes  of  the  Older  Amerl- 
can.s  Act.  for  enlarging  the  sc-^pe  cf  that  act, 
and   for  other  purposes:    to  the  Commlttse 
o:\  Educatio.n  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rangel,   Mr.  Rees,   Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.     Ryan,     Mr.     Seiberung,     Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  WoLFT)  : 
H.R.  13836.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  for  the  Aging  In  the 
Executive   Office   of   the    President,   for   the 


fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  for  enlarging  the  scope  of 
that  act,  and  for  otiier  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KEE : 
H.R  13837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and 
service  requirements  for  immediate  retire- 
ment under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes:  U)  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

H.R.  138:38.  A  bin  t<3  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  so  as  to  make 
certain  improvemenus  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  KOCH: 
HJl.  13839.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  older  worker  community  serv- 
ice program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HJi.  13840.  A  bill  to  prohibit  sonic  booms 
by  civil  aircraft  within   the   United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comnierce. 

By    Mr.    MIZELL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Begich,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,    Mr.    Dow.    Mr     P^indley,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Teague 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Vigorito  )  : 
H.R.  13841.  A  bl!l  to  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  programs  for  the  planting  of  trees  on 
national  forest   lauds  In  need  of  reforesta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRY  OR  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  13842.  A  bill  to  pro\ide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  \etc-raiis  by  pro- 
viding improved  Job  counseling,  training, 
and  placement  service  for  veterans;  by  pro- 
viding an  employment  preference  lor  dis- 
abled veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  under  contracts  entered  into  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices; by  providing  for  an  action  program 
within  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  employment  of 
disabled  veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era;  by  providing  a  minimum  amount 
that  may  be  paid  to  ex-servicemen  under 
the  tmemployment  compensation  law;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Alfairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR.  13343.  A  bill  to  gear  the  Income  tax 
more  closely  to  an  individual's  ability  to  pay. 
to  broaden  the  income  tax  base  of  individ- 
uals and  corporations,  and  to  otherwise  re- 
form the  income  and  estate  tax  provisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROY : 
H.R.  13844.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  inequities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  loss  by  employees  of  entitle- 
ment to  travel  and  transportation  exi>enses 
under  travel  agreements  which  have  expired 
while  the  employees  remained  on  duty  out- 
side the  continental  United  States,  and  for 
otl^.er  purposes;  vo  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  13845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circimistanccs  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shah  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  FVjreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 
H.R.  13846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clus:ve  territorial  arrangemenus  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inter.state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr      SCOTT     (for     himself,     Mr. 
ALtx.\NDEK,  and  Mr.  Teague  of  Cal- 
ifornia) : 
H  R.  13847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
St.ates    Code,    in    order    to    permit    certain 
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eteraas  up  to  9  monttLs  of  educational  as- 
iace    for    the    purpose    oi    pursuing    re- 
or  refresher  courses;    to  the   Com- 
1  ee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H|R.  13848.  A  bill  to  provide  for  thiselec- 
of  candidates  for  President  of  the  suited 
!es    In    a    national    presidential    prnsnary 
ion,  and  for  the  election  of  a  Presid^t 
a  Vice  President  by  direct   vote  of  the 
le,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
I  ee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
J.  Res.  1109.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
imendmexit  to   the  Constitution  of  the 
ed  States  relating  to  the  nomlnatlor.  of 
i'lduals  for  election  to  the  offices  of  the 
ident  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
J.  Res.  1110.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
requesting    the    President    to    proclaim 
24  through  29.  1972,  as  "National  Auc- 
Week";    to  the  Committee   on    the 
clary. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT   ifur  him- 
self.   Mr.    Mnxs    of    Arkan^a^,    Mr 
Pryoe  of   Arkansas,  and  Mr.   Alex- 
ander) : 

Hi  J.  Res.  1111.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the    Prelsdent    to    proclaim    the    month    of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

May  as  "Clean  Waters  for  America  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL : 

H.  J.  Res.  1112.  Joint  reiolutlou  to  create 
a  select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  Into  methods  of  sig- 
nificantly simplifying  Federal  income  tax 
return  forms:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 

H.  J.  Res.  1113,  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  select  joint  committee  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  into  methods  of  sig- 
nificantly simplifying  Federal  income  tax 
return  forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WH.\LLEy: 

H.  J.  Res.  1114.  Juiiit  resolution  proposing 
Ml  amendment  XX  to  the  Constitution  of 
•ho  United  States  relating  to  the  nomination 
of  ludlvlduaLs  for  election  to  the  offices  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  561.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  recognition  of  Bangladesh; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  Con.  Res.  562.  Concurrent  resolution  sup- 
porting the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
1972  United  Nations  Cosvference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  LANDGBEBE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bray,   Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Myers,  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   563.   Concurrent   resolution 
congratulating  Earl  L.  Butz  on  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  13849.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ken- 
neth C.  Ozojlofor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington: 
HJi.    13850.   A  bUl  for  the  reUeX  of   Tail 
Stevedoring  Co..  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  13851.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  five  carillon  bells  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  13852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
E.    Baslilir.e;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judloiarv. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


VALUE-ADDED  TAX 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

I!^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

r.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
ecent  reports,  the  President  is  con- 
sidering the  proposal  to  establish  a 
-added  tax — a  kind  of  national 
tax — in  order  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
deris  of  the  property  tax  and  educational 
fini.ncing. 
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support  the  concept  of  tax  leform  on 
levels  of  Government.  But  the  iuid- 
principle  of  that  reform  must  be  that 
thdse  who  are  most  able  to  pay  shall  pay 
the  most,  while  the  poorest  of  our  society 
sh£  II  pay  less.  This  principle  is  embodied 
in  aur  graduated  income  tax  system,  and 
it  is  only  compromised  by  our  complex 
an(  I  undesirable  system  of  loopholes  and 
special  benefitcs. 

'  "he  value-added  tax  does  not  solve  this 
inejuity.  Instead  of  making  our  tax 
stricture  more  progressive,  it  is  merely 
on(  more  regressive  revenue  system.  In- 
ste  id  of  easing  the  burden  of  the  peo- 
ple hardest  hit  by  the  property  taxes, 
the  value-added  tax  merely  makes  them 
pa;  ■  the  same  amoimt  in  a  different  man- 
nei ,  under  the  guise  of  reform. 

'  Tie  following  article  by  Dr.  Douglas 
BeiLsley  from  the  Ros-smoor  News  of 
Feliruary  23  provides  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  critique  of  the  value-added 
tajj: 

VALrE-ADDED    TAX 

I  By  Douglas  Beasleyi 

"there  Is  presently  much  discussion  by 
pel  ticlans  of  the  proposal  to  replace  the 
prcperty  tax  by  the  value  added  ta.K  (VAT  ) 
to  Inance  the  nation's  schools 

The    V.A.T.    Is    equivalent    to    a    national 

all  s    tax   now    widely    used    Ln    Europe.    In 

es&ince  the   ta.x  Is  computed  on  the   value 

ad<  ed  to  a  particular  product  by  each  nianu- 

fac  :urer. 


He  pays  ta.x  ^ai  the  diifereiice  between  ills 
total  salej  and  total  purchases,  this  includes 
everything  from  rax  materials  to  machinery 
and  otfice  equipment  even  though  the  V.A T. 
has  already  been  p;ild  by  someone  else 

The  manufacturer  bills  his  wholesale  cus- 
tomers for  the  tax  on  the  sales  price  of  the 
articles  sold.  The  wholesaler  does  the  same 
on  his  sales  to  the  retailer,  this  Is  repeated 
again  by  the  retailer  on  his  sales  to  the 
consumer  who  ultimately  pays  aU  the  bill  for 
the  value  added  taxes. 

Opposition  to  V.A.T.  is  growing  In  Europe 
and  in  this  Cf.untry  due  to  Its  unfairness  and 
inherent  weakness,  it  is  a  regressive  tax.  as 
15  the  property  tax,  both  hit  the  poor  harder 
than  they  do  the  rich.  The  tax  Is  paid  en- 
tirely by  Consumers  and  does  not  take  into 
account  the  ability  to  pay  and  thus  falls 
more  heavily  upon  low  income  families  for 
tiiey  would  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
income  for  this  new  tax  than  would  the 
wealthy. 

This  tax  is  also  Inherently  inflationary  due 
to  ease  with  which  it  can  be  collected  and 
the  rate  increased  at  the  will  of  the  law 
makers. 

The  administration  of  the  V.A.T.  system 
would  be  ctmabersome  and  very  costly  to 
service  and  would  add  another  unnecessary 
bureau. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  new  method  of  school 
Snanclng  is  desperately  needed  but  V.A.T.  is 
not  the  answer.  An  income  tax  surcharge 
and  a  cl-oeing  of  the  many  loop-holes  In  the 
present  laws  would  be  f.ir  better  and  would 
produce  more  net  revenue  than  V.A.T.  as  t!ie 
financial  burden  of  a  new  biueaucracy 
would  be  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  recognize  ■ability  to  pay"  and  would 
provide  the  means  to  bring  about  equal  op- 
!X)rtunltles  for  all  students  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  home  owners  and  renters  of  the 
unfairness  of  property  taxes. 

Economics  &  Finance 
I  Editor's  note. — This  new  column  in  the 
News  Is  devoted  to  investments,  taxes,  sav- 
ings, economics,  finance,  money  and  how  to 
make  and  save  It.  The  chairman  of  the 
column  Is  Douglas  Bea.sley.  retired  vice- 
president  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  but  the 
writers  of  the  column  will  be  many.  Anyone 
in  Roscsmoor  who  is  willing  to  contribute  a 
column  on  the~e  subjects  that  may  be  help- 


ful or  entertaining  to  Rossmoorians  at  any 
time  is  asked  to  contact  Mr.  Beasley,  either 
by  sending  him  a  column,  or  by  phoning  him 
for  discussion.  The  several  investment  clubs 
here  may  be  particularly  interested  in  con- 
tributing. We  are  generally  more  Interested  in 
a  column  that  can  wind  up  saying  something 
like  "a  good  thing  for  you  to  investigate 
doling  is  .  .  ."  or  "a  bad  thing  to  do.  it  ap- 
pears is,  .  .  ."  rather  than  a  column  which 
simply  comments  on  a  national  scene.) 

(By  Douglas  Beasley) 

An  article  in  the  Chronicle  of  Feb.  17 
quotes  Secretary  Connally  as  saying  It  would 
be  "sheer  folly"  for  the  United  States  to 
resume  convertibility  of  the  dollar  before 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  na- 
tion's underlying  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion has  improved.  However,  some  method  of 
restoriutj  the  world's  confidence  In  the  dollar 
must  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  otherwise  a  more  serious  crisis  than 
experienced  recently  caii  plunge  the  whole 
free  world  Into  a  depression  rivaling  that  of 
the  1930s. 

We  can  heal  this  incipient  Illness  by  taking 
the  following  actions:  Notify  the  World  Bank 
that  the  U.S.  will  sell  at  auction  20  million 
ounces  of  gold  to  the  highest  bidders  among 
the  world's  Central  Bankers,  and  that  addi- 
tional auctions  will  be  held  monthly  until 
further  notice. 

Rules  of  governing  these  auctions  would 
be:  1.  The  lowest  bids  or  combinations  of 
bids  accepted  on  this  first  auction  would  be 
for  SI  million.  2.  A  minimum  bid  price  of 
350  an  ounce  for  this  auction.  3.  Terms  of 
future  auctions  would  be  announced  monthly 
until  gold  and  dollar  values  stabilize.  4.  The 
highest  bids  only,  working  down  from  the 
top.  would  be  accepted  to  cover  the  20  million 
ounces  offered.  5.  Settlement  of  all  contracts 
in  US  dollars  would  be  through  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  within  30  days.  6. 
Future  auctions  would  be  subject  to  appro- 
priate current  market  conditions. 

The  U.S.  presently  holds  approximately 
$10  billion  in  gold  valued  at  $35  an  ounce 
(to  be  raised  to  $38,  If  approved  by  Con- 
gress) .  This  hoard  weighs  approximately 
285,714,286  ounces  and  at  the  approximate 
free  market  quotation  of  $50  an  ounce  is 
actually  worth  $14,285,714,300. 

This  positive  action  by  the  world's  largest 
holder  of  gold  would  allow  the  precious  metal 
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to  establish  Its  true  value  In  dollars  and 
other  world  currencies,  and  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent new  runs  on  the  dollar  and  thus  give 
us  time  to  balance  our  international  pay- 
ments* account.  It  will  also  allow  us  to  "sop 
up"  a  considerable  amount  of  excess  dollars 
circulating  overseas,  and  at  the  same  time 
will,  almost  surely,  increase  the  dollar  value 
of  our  remaining  gold  reserves.  Of  course 
this  action  would  also  be  expected  to  bring 
"windfall"  profits  to  all  nations  and  Individ- 
uals holding  gold.  We,  however,  having  the 
largest  hoard,  would  profit  handsomely  so 
why  complain  atwut  the  profits  that  would 
accrue  to  the  Russians,  the  gold  mining  com- 
panies or  others?  Is  gold  so  different  from 
platinum,  silver,  or  oil  that  we  do  not  want 
Its  price  to  be  established  by  the  Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand!  Let's  grow  up  and  face 
realities. 

If  you  agree  with  these  thoughts  get  In 
touch  with  the  law  makers  and  the  Presi- 
dent so  they  will  know  how  You  want  them 
to  act.  A  simple  way  to  do  this  Is  to  clip 
this  column  and  send  it  on  with  your  en- 
dorsement. 


Economics  &  Finance 
(By  Douglas  Beasley) 
It  Is  Income  tax  time  again  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  California  Society  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants  we  will  pass  on  to 
the  residents  the  following  tax  tips. 

1.  If  your  tax  for  the  current  year  Increased 
substantially  over  the  previous  four  years  you 
may  be  able  to  average  your  Income  and  lower 
your  taxes.  Refer  to  schedule  G  federal  form 
1040,  state  540. 

2.  If  you  are  unmarried  and  maintain  your 
home  as  the  principal  place  of  abode  for  a 
dependent,  or  your  dependent  parent  Is  In 
a  rest  home,  you  are  entitled  to  use  lower 
rates. 

3.  Use  schedule  R  If  retired  and  over  65 
even  If  as  a  widow  you  have  not  earned  $600 
a  year  for  10  years  but  provided  your  hus- 
band qualified. 

4.  Don't  forget  your  self  employment  tax 
if  you  are  a  professional  person  or  a  pro- 
prietor of  a  business.  See  Schedule  S.E.  form 
1040. 

5.  If  your  adult  son  or  daughter  is  a  full 
time  student  for  at  least  five  months  of  the 
year  and  you  prortde  one  half  of  his  sup- 
port, you  can  claim  a  dependence  for  him. 
If  he  is  not  In  college  but  you  are  providing 
over  one  half  of  his  support,  you  can  still 
claim  a  dependency  exemption  If  he  Is  not 
yet  19  and  has  less  than  $675  gross  income. 
If  you  provide  over  one  half  the  support  of 
your  dependents  you  can  deduct  expenses 
paid  on  their  behalf. 

6.  If  you  Itemize  deductions,  list  the  5  per- 
cent California  sales  tax  (I'/j  percent  for 
residents  of  rapid  transit  districts)  and  the 
7  cents  per  gallon  gas  tax.  The  Instructions 
to  form  1040  contain  these  tables.  If  you 
bought  a  new  car  laet  year  deduct  the  sales 
tax. 

7.  The  Joint  return  Is  generally  an  advan- 
tage, however,  If  both  spouses  have  some 
income  and  one  hae  high  medical  expenses, 
separate  rettirns  might  be  desirable  to  pre- 
vent these  expenses  being  absorbed  by  the  3 
percent  limitation,  also  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  capital  loss  carryovers  from  years 
prior  to  1970  may  be  deducted  against  ordi- 
nary Income  up  to  $1000  on  each  return  if 
filed  separately. 

8.  Federal  gift  tax  returns  must  now  be 
filed  quarterly  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
the  second  month  following  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  In  which  the  gifts  were 
made. 

9.  If  you  Incurred  moving  exi>enses  you 
should  consult  your  tax  accountant  as  you 
may  qualify  for  a  deduction. 

10.  Don't  forget  the  loss  on  security  sales 
can  be  taken  as  a  deduction. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT  IS  KILLING  THE  CITY? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VrROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Newsweek  magazine  for  March  20  con- 
tains an  excellent  column  by  the  econ- 
omist. Dr.  Milton  Friedman. 

The  column  is  largely  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  financial  and  general 
governmental  problems  of  New  York 
City,  but  much  of  what  Dr.  Friedman 
has  to  say  about  New  York  can  be  applied 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  columnist  observes  that  all  too 
little  of  what  is  spent  for  social  programs 
actually  reaches  the  needy,  and  that  in- 
creased government  spending  has  not 
solved  the  major  problems  of  New  York 
City. 

I  think  this  can  also  be  said  of  many 
Federal  programs,  and  certainly  Dr. 
Friedman's  observation  that  "govern- 
ment spending  is  the  problem,  not  the 
solution"  is  just  as  true  for  the  United 
States  as  it  is  for  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn entitled  "What  Is  Killing  the  City?" 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  Killing  the  City? 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 
In  two  remarkable  columns,  Stewart  Alsop 
has  explored  "The  City  Disease"  that  Is  kill- 
ing the  South  Bronx  area  of  New  York  City 
(Newsweek,  Feb.  28  and  March  6) .  He  sum- 
marized his  findings  as  follows:  "Well- 
intentioned  and  liberal-minded  people 
(Including  this  writer)  have  assumed  that 
the  way  to  cure  conditions  like  those  in  the 
South  Bronx  Is  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  In 
the  slums.  A  lot  of  money  has  been  spent  In 
the  South  Bronx  and  other  New  York  slums. 
New  York's  expenditures  for  'social  services' 
have  tripled  since  John  Lindsay  became 
mayor,  and  Federal  spending  for  social  pur- 
poses has  also  vastly  Increased.  All  the  time, 
the  city  disease  has  got  worse — and  worse 
and  worse." 

PARADOX' 

This  result  seems  a  paradox  How  can  It 
be  that  more  spending  Is  accompanied  by 
worse  results? 

One  standard  explanation  Is  that  the  dis- 
ease has  gotten  worse  despite  the  increase 
In  spending,  that  It  would  have  gotten  still 
worse  If  there  had  been  less  spending,  and 
that  we  need  still  more  spending  by  New 
York  City  and  the  Federal  government. 
Though  this  explanation  has  produced  a 
massive  and  continuing  increase  In  Federal, 
state  and  local  government  spending  for 
"social  services,"  its  plausibility  has  worn 
thin  as  spending  has  mounted  and  the  disease 
continued  to  get  worse 

A  second  explanation  Is  that  the  fault  is 
not  with  the  amount  of  government  spend- 
ing but  with  the  way  government  h£is  spent 
the  money.  In  housing,  this  explanation  has 
led  to  stress  on  rehabilitation  instead  of  new 
construction,  on  small-scale  scattered  public 
housing  Instead  of  gigantic  housing  projects, 
on  rent  supplements  Instead  of  public  hous- 
ing. Unfortunately,  despite  the  great  fanfare 
and  extravagant  promises  that  accompany 
each  new  program,  still  the  city  disease 
marches  on. 

The  right  explanation,  I  submit,  is  very 
different.  Mr.  Alsop  Is  simply  wrong  when  he 
says,   "New  York's   expenditures   for   'social 
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services'  have  tripled."  They  may  not  have 
changed  at  all — or  may  even  have  declined. 
What  has  happened  Is  that  expenditures  by 
the  government  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  tripled.  But  where  has  the  money  come 
from?  Primarily  frnm  the  people  In  New 
York  City. 

Where  else  can  it  come  from?  The  money 
may  take  a  detour  via  Albany  or  Washing- 
ton— which  win.  of  course,  take  their  cut — 
but  that  o.nly  conceals.  It  does  not  change. 
the  ultimate  origin  of  the  money.  The  citi- 
zens of  New  York  City  have  spent  more 
through  their  government  and  therefore 
have  had  le';?  to  spend  themselves. 

NOT  TO  BE  EXPECTED 

The  total  amount  available  for  spending 
has  not  been  Increased  by  Lindsay's  pro- 
grams. On  the  contrary.  It  has  been  decreased 
as  the  deterioration  of  the  city  and  ever- 
higher  taxes  have  encouraged  people  and 
business  to  move  out.  Is  It  really  a  paradox 
that  we  get  less  for  our  money  when  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  spend  our  money  for  our 
supposed  benefit  than  when  we  spend  our 
own  money  on  our  own  needs? 

But.  you  may  say.  government  spending 
is  for  the  poor:  the  money  governmerit  ."spends 
comes  from  the  well-to-do:  hence  private 
spending    would   benefit    different   people. 

Wrong  on  both  counts.  The  government 
program  may  be  labeled  "welfare  for  the 
poor."  but  that  dnes  not  mean  that  very 
much  of  the  money  spent  benefits  the  poor. 
Much  of  the  money  goes  to  buy  land  or 
buildings  or  services  from  the  not-so-ponr — 
as.  most  notably,  in  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams—to provide  ame:iltles  for  the  not- 
so-poor.  Some  of  the  rc'^t  goes  to  pay  excel- 
lent salaries  to  bureaucrats.  Even  the  part 
that  does  trickle  down  to  the  poor  Is  largely 
wasted  because  it  er.courapes  them  to  sub- 
stitute a  handout  for  a  wage. 

As  to  who  pay?,  the  possibility  of  taxing 
the  rich  Is  strictly  limited,  especially  in  a 
city  like  New  York,  It  Is  too  easy  for  the 
rich  to  move.  Whatever  the  rhetoric,  the 
poor  pay  their  full  share  cf  the  taxes. 

Government  spending  is  the  problem,  not 
the  solution.  We  do  not  need  new  govern- 
ment programs.  We  need  to  abolish  the  old 
programs  and  let  pec  pie  spend  their  own 
money  In  accordance  with  their  own  values. 
The  city  would  then  get  better— and  better 
and  better. 

For  New  York  City.  It  Is  probably  too  late 
for  this  cure  because  so  large  a  part  of  the 
voting  population  already  consists  of  city 
employees  and  welfare  recipients.  But  It  Is 
not  too  late  for  other  cities  to  learn  from  New 
York's  disease. 


LACK  OF  REGULATION  OF  $6.5  BIL- 
LION COSMETIC  INDUSTRY  EN- 
DANGERS PUBLIC 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  ver>-  moment  the  FDA  is  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  accept  a  proposal  put 
forward  by  representatives  of  the  S6.5 
billion  cosmetics  Industrj-.  which  woiild 
sanction  a  so-called  voluntar>-  program 
of  self-regulation.  This  proposal,  unfor- 
tunately, completely  fails  to  come  to 
grips  with  most  of  the  major  deficien- 
cies in  the  law  regulating  cosmetics.  Pres- 
sently,  there  are  no  requirements  that 
cosmetics  manufacturers  carr>-  out  any 
safety   testing  of   their   products,   label 
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th<  ir  ingredients,  or  open  their  complaint 
files  to  inspection  by  FDA.  Therefore,  in 
effi  !Ct.  the  consuming  public  is  the  guinea 
pig  that  tests  the  safety  of  cosmetics.  Be- 
cai  ise  of  these  voids  in  the  law,  the  prod- 
uct s  of  unscrupulous,  incompetent,  or 
necligent  cosmetics  manufacturers  will 
air  lost  inevitably  reach  the  market  and 
cat  se  injuries  before  FDA  becomes  aware 
of  he  problem  and  is  able  to  act. 

1  "he  mdustry  proposal  presently  before 
FDA  cannot  and  will  not  close  these  vast 
loopholes  in  the  law.  This  proposal  fails 
to  ;xpand  FDA's  present  powers.  In  fact 
all  the  proposal  does  is  exhort  the  cos- 
me  ;ics  manufacturers  to  voluntarily  reg- 
ist(  r  with  FDA  and  to  send  to  FDA  the 
list  i\g  of  their  ingredients  of  their  vari- 
ous cosmetics  formulations. 

However,  this  proposal  in  no  way  com- 
pel i  any  company  to  comply,  and  if  a 
conpany  refuses  to  register  or  divulge 
the  desired  information,  no  sanctions  can 
be  Drought  against  it.  Furthermore,  it  is 
the  very  companies  whose  business  prac- 
tice s  are  most  questionable  who  are  the 
lea;t  likely  to  comply  with  a  voluntary- 
pre  gram, 
quch  elemental  and  essential  infor- 
should  long  since  have  been 
^liable  to  FDA.  No  company  under  the 
of  voluntarism  should  be  allowed 
suppress  information  which  is  vital 
he  protection  of  the  public. 
Tfherefore,  today  I  am  reintroducing 
13417.  the  Cosmetics  Act  of  1972. 
legislation  requires  that  all  cos- 
ies companies  register  with  and  di- 
their  cosmetic  formulations  to 
\.  It  further  requires  that  these  corn- 
par  ies  carry  out  safety  testing  of  their 
olucts,  label  their  ingredients,  and 
opefi  their  complaint  files  to  FDA.  It  also 
eases  the  penalties  for  selling  defec- 
cosmetics. 
reintroducing  thi=:  legislation  I  am 
jollied  by  17  cosponsors:  Herm.'^n  B.^- 
DiLic  Phillip  BrRXON,  Joshxj.'i  Eilberg, 
.^LD  Fraser,  Sam  Gibbons,  Michael 
Henry  Heistoski,  Louise 
Hicks,  Patsy  Mink,  Parren  Mitch- 
David  Obey,  Thomas  Rees,  Peter 
Ro^iNO,  Jr..  Lloyd  Meeds,  John  Dow, 
Tom  Gettys. 

Speaker,  I  am  also  placing  in  the 
REdoRD  articles  by  Nancy  Ross  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Richard  D.  James  of 
WaU  Street  Journal,  and  an  article 
Chemical  Week  which  illustrate  the 
for  thus  legislation: 
Etes:  Microbes  in  the  Maktctp 

(By  Nancy  L.  Ross) 
the  past  two  years,  hundreds  of  women 
teen-agers  to  grandmothers  have  been 
battfng  their  eyelashes  at  Louis  Wilson. 

uls  Wilson?  He  Is  not  a  pop  Idol  or  a 

mo-iAe  star.  He's  an  ophthalmologist.  As  such. 

Interest  In  eyelashes  Is  clinical,  not  ro- 

tlc.  Louis  A.  Wilson,  M.D.,  as  he  Is  more 

projjerly  known   at  the  Medical   College  of 

a  In  Augusta,  has  been  studying  along 

three  colleagues  the  correlation  between 

nakeup  and  eye  diseases. 

e  injuries  from  microbial  contamination 

nfakeup  are  one  of  the  most  common  com- 

cosmetlcs  manufacturers  receive  along 

skin  reactions  to  bubble  baths  contaln- 

harsh   detergents,   and   hair   and   scalp 

from  shampoos  and  other  hair  prep- 

ons. 

Wtille  no  breakdown  Is  available,  the  Na- 

,1  Commission  on  Product  Safety  estl- 
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mates  that  cosmetics  In  general  Injure  60,000 
persons  seriously  enough  each  year  that  they 
must  see  a  physician  or  be  restricted  In  their 
activities  for  at  least  one  day.  The  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetics  Act  does  not  require  pre- 
m^arketlr.g  tests  for  safety  of  cosmetics. 

Dr.  Wilson's  study  grew  out  of  his  private 
practice,  he  reports,  he  treated  many  women 
■.vlth  ocular  abnormalities  caused  wholly  or 
In  part  by  makeup.  His  findings  were  veri- 
fied In  Independent  research  performed  at 
the  London  Institute  of  Dermatology  and  the 
University  of  Miami  School  of  Medicine. 

The  study,  as  reported  In  the  June  1971 
Lssue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Ophthal- 
mology, concludes  that  microorganisms 
present  In  mascara,  eyeliner  and  eye  shadow 
"constitute  a  potential  hazard"  because  they 
can  Invade  a  scratched  eyeball  and  cause  In- 
fection or  even  loss  of  vision. 

Since  July,  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  under 
contract  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  continue  and  expand  his  research  in 
this  virtually  untouched  field  to  determine 
how  large,  and  serious,  a  problem  may  exist 
and  the  causes  of  It.  A  spokesman  for  the 
American  Association  of  Ophthalmology  said 
he  knew  of  no  other  studies  In  progress  on 
eye  makeup. 

Four  hundred  twenty-eight  eye  cosmetic 
samples  from  235  women  aged  18  to  52  were 
cultured  In  Wilson's  study.  Potentially  dan- 
gerous fungal  contamination  was  found  In 
12  per  cent  and  bacterial  contamination  In 
43  per  cent.  There  was  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest one  form  or  brar.d  of  eye  cosmetic  was 
worse  than  any  other.  Expensive  makeup 
could  be  just  as  contaminated  as  cheap. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Incidentally,  said  he  received 
no  cooperation  from  manufacturers,  who  re- 
fused to  divulge  their  l:-.eredlents. 

Cosmetics  fresh  from  the  factory  were 
found  generally  pure.  Contamination.  Wil- 
son said,  can  come  from  keeping  the  makeup 
a  long  time,  letting  someone  else  use  It,  and 
mixing  saliva  or  even  tap  water  In  ma.^cara 
to  thin  It.  Heat,  body  chemistry  and  the 
type  of  preservative  used  In  makeup  are  also 
determining  factors.  A  high  incidence  was 
observed  In  nurses  wearing  eye  makeup  In 
germ-filled  hospitals. 

The  resulting  bacteria.  Dr.  Wilson  found, 
can  Invade  a  cornea  which  has  been  scratched 
by  a  contact  lesise  or  other  foreign  matter. 
cause  crusting  of  the  eyelids  and  even  a 
loss  of  eye  lashes.  Two  cases  of  loss  of  vision 
have  been  reported,  according  to  the  Augusta 
physician.  But  the  FDA  has  not  positively 
pinpointed  the  cause  as  contaminated  make- 
up. 

Besides  correcting  the  makeup  habits  of 
women,  Dr,  Wilson  believes  the  answer  to 
this  problem  lies  in  packaging  "one-shot" 
cosm-^tlcs  designed  to  be  thrown  away  after 
one  application  and  Improving  the  preserv- 
ative. The  most  commonly  used  preservative, 
called  parabens,  he  found  to  be  Ineffective 
because  they  tend  to  disperse  in  emulsified 
cnsmetics.  This  point  Is  disputed  by  some 
cosmetic  chemists. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  proposed,  and  the  FD.A  will 
soon  sanction,  the  use  of  a  stronger  pre- 
servative, phenyl  mercuric  acetate.  In  eye 
makeup.  According  to  Dr.  Robert  M.  Schaff- 
ner.  director  of  the  FDA's  ofBce  of  product 
technology  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  the  very 
small  amount  of  mercury — up  to  .005  per 
cent — cannot  be  considered  dangerous, 

.'\t  the  same  time  the  agency  is  preparing 
to  regulate  certain  skin  bleach  creams  where 
the  amount  of  amnionlated  mercury,  the  ac- 
tive Ingredient,  can  reach  as  hlph  as  5  per 
cent.  Mercury  can  cause  bad  skin  reactions, 
such  as  numbness.  The  bleaches  have  already 
been  reclassified  as  drugs  and  may  either  be 
banned  or  reformulated. 

Prior  to  the  mercury  scare  occasioned  by 
tainted  swordflsh  and  tuna.  18  companies 
used  mercury  In  their  products,  according 
to  the  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  and  Fragrance  As- 
sociation, a  trade  group.  As  of  February  1971, 
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seven  had  er.ded  Its  use  and  the  remaining  li 
will  have  eliminated  It  by  January  1973. 
CTFA.  however,  speaks  only  for  its  members, 
who  represent  fewer  than  half  of  the  cos- 
m-'Uc  manufacturers  In  this  country,  al- 
though they  do  90  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  business. 

How  many  other  manufacturers  do  use 
mercury  In  their  products?  How  harmful  is 
mercury  In  certain  concentrations?  How 
many  products  now  sold  as  cosmetics  should 
rightly  be  considered  drugs  and  be  subject 
to  more  stringent  rules  governing  drugs? 
How  many  cases  of  eye  disease  can  be  at- 
tributed to  which  eye  makeup? 

At  present  the  FDA  doesn't  know  the  an- 
swer to  any  of  these  questions.  Perhaps  it 
w:ll  begin  to  get  a  clearer  picture  with  the 
introduction  next  year  of  a  voluntary  In- 
formation program. 

The  cosmetics  section  has  always  been 
tl.e  poor  relation  of  the  FDA's  food  and 
drug  divisions.  The  cosmetics  bureau,  for 
example,  has  only  30  people,  compared  to 
800-900  In  the  drug  bureau.  At  present  It 
docs  not  know— or  have  the  power  to  re- 
quire In.formatlon  on— how  many  cosmetics 
matasfacturers  there  are  in  this  country 
ai'.d  what  they  put  In  their  products. 

Earlier  this  year  CTFA,  at  the  urging  of 
Virginia  Knauer,  the  presidential  assistant 
fi  r  consumer  affairs,  petitioned  the  FDA  to 
Institute  voluntary  registration  of  produc- 
ers and  their  formulations,  the  latter  on  a 
confidential  basis,  Sciiaffner  estimates  1,000 
manufacturers  with  10,000  formulations 
exist. 

The  highly-competitive  cosmetics  Indus- 
try is  reluctant  to  have  trade  secrets  di- 
vulged to  competitors  and  to  the  public. 
For  this  reason,  labeling  of  Ingredients — 
requerted  by  consumer  groups — is  not  yet 
acceptable  to  industry,  and  the  FDA  has 
abandoned  the  notion  as  premature. 

.A.t  a  Dec.  7-8  seminar  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Law  Institute,  industry  representa- 
tives voiced  objections  that  ranged  from 
the  argtiment  that  formulations  are  too 
long  and  complicated  for  the  public  to 
understand,  to  the  argument  that  the  pub- 
lic v.-ould  compare  the  ingredients  of  an 
pxpensive,  heavily  promoted  brand  with  a 
substantially  cheaper  product  and  realize 
they  were  essentially  the  same  preparations. 

ladustry  also  objected  to  "arbitrary"  re- 
classification of  some  cosmetics  as  drugs, 
a  move  proposed  by  FDA  commissioner 
Charles  C.  Edwards.  Thos3  products  that 
would  have  been  affected  are  eye  lotions, 
nail  hardeners,  douches,  depilatories,  hor- 
mone creams,  bleach  creams,  wrinkle  re- 
movers, iaronzers  and  suntan  preparations. 
The  reclassification  was  based  on  the  prod- 
ucts' claim  to  effect  a  physiological  change 
in  the  body  rather  than  simply  mask  a 
condition. 

Thus,  for  example,  a  suiUan  lotion  which 
purports  to  cure  sunburn  Is  a  drug,  whereas 
a  product  with  an  identical  formula  which 
only  claims  to  make  the  user  beautiful  is 
a  cosmetic. 

The  next  effect  of  reclassification  as  drugs 
would  have  meant  premarketing  clearance 
for  the  aforementioned  products  on  the  ba- 
sis of  both  safety  and  effectiveness — a  pro- 
rcdure  bound  to  either  Increase  the  price 
of  products  or  drive  some  products  from 
the  market. 

The  FDA,  In  response  ti  Industry  pressure 
has  agre:'d  instead  to  consider  products  on 
a  ca'-e  by  case  basis  as  complaints  arise 
This  would  undoubtedly  enable  the  suntan 
lotion  maker  to  change  his  pitch  and  avoid 
regulation. 

A  third  proposal  by  CTFA  Is  also  meeting 
oppn.sltlon  from  some  of  Its  members  and 
will  not  be  Included  In  the  initial  set  of 
voluntary  regulations  to  go  into  effect  early 
la  the  new  year,  although  CTFA  and  FDA 
are  both  optimistic  It  will  eventually  be 
adopted. 
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This  proposal  would  urge  manufacturers 
to  ssnd  the  FDA  records  of  their  "consumer 
experience,"  I.e.,  complaints.  At  present  the 
FDA  receives  only  about  250  complaints  a 
year  on  cosmetics.  Many  large  companies 
are  thought  to  receive  an  equal  number. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1972] 
Skin  Doctoes  Complain  Some  Ingredients 

IN  Soaps,  Shave  Lotions  Cause  Usxrs  To 

Be  ALXJiRGic  to  Sun 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 
Chicago. — The  cosmetics  Industry,  already 
under  flre  because  of  potential  health  haz- 
ards from  the  widely  used  germ-killer  hexa- 
chlorophene.  Is  coming  under  attack  from 
a  new  direction. 

A  number  of  physicians  specializing  in 
skin  disorders  report  that  they  are  seeing  an 
appreciable  number  of  people  who  have  been 
made  allergic  to  sunlight  by  some  of  the  big- 
selling  after-shave  lotions  and  by  the  deo- 
dorant toilet  soaps  that  contain  germ-killing 
chemicals  other  than  hexachlorophene.  The 
doctors  aren't  certain  what  Ingredients  in 
the  lotions  cause  the  allergy,  but  with  the 
soaps  they  claim  that  a  chemical  known  as 
tribromosallcylanilide  (TBS)  Is  the  main  of- 
fender. 

Most  people  who  use  the  products  aren't 
bothered  by  them,  but  those  who  are  both- 
ered develop  scaly,  itchy  sores  on  their  faces, 
hands  and  other  parts  of  the  body  when  ex- 
posed to  sunlight,  the  doctors  say.  The  re- 
action, similar  to  that  caused  by  poison  oak, 
usually  stops  when  the  patients  stop  using 
the  soaps  and  lotions,  but  some  sufferers  re- 
main allergic  to  sunlight  for  years  afterward 
and  have  to  remain  Indoors  virtually  all  the 
time.  In  a  few  cases  they  cant  even  sit  near 
a  closed  window  because  light  coming 
through  the  glass  will  trigger  the  reaction. 
Sometimes  light  from  a  fluorescent  lamp  Is 
enough  to  cause  trouble. 

MANY     CASES     IN     HAWAII 

The  allergy  occurs  most  frequently  In  parts 
of  the  country  that  receive  a  lot  of  sun- 
light. "Not  a  week  goes  by  that  I  don't  see 
one  new  patient  with  this  problem,  and  on 
the  average  I  probably  see  two  new  cases  a 
week,"  says  Dr.  Harry  L.  Arnold,  a  Hono- 
lulu dermatologist. 

In  other  areas  the  number  of  new  cases 
follows  a  seasonal  pattern,  swinging  up  In 
warm-weather  months  and  down  in  the  win- 
ter, except  that  there  Is  an  upturn  around 
Christmas,  the  time  when  people  go  south 
for  vacations  and  receive  new  after-shave 
lotions  as  gifts.  The  allergy  also  seems  to  hit 
men  over  40  more  frequently  than  others. 
The  doctors  don't   understand   why. 

Some  dermatologists  have  stopped  using 
the  soaps  and  lotions  and  are  recommending 
that  their  patients  follow  suit.  They  main- 
tain that  antibacterial  agents  In  soaps  aren't 
needed.  The  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion says  it  has  received  a  small  number  of 
complaints  of  photoallergy,  as  it's  called,  con- 
nected with  the  soaps  and  lotions  and  Is 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  situation,  but  it 
doesn't  plan  any  immediate  action. 

Companies  that  manufacture  the  products 
generally  say  they  are  aware  that  the  prod- 
nets  have  caused  some  people  to  develop  the 
allergy,  but  they  contend  that  considering 
'he  millions  of  users,  the  problem  is  so  rare 
that  they  consider  their  products  safe  and 
useful.  "We  take  the  view  that  the  risk  Is 
small  and  that  there  are  many  people  who 
want  such  a  product,  so  we  make  It  avail- 
able. My  conscience  doesn't  bother  me,"  says 
J.  David  Justice,  assistant  research  director 
at  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  a  deodorant  soap 
maker. 

NOT    MONSTROUS,    BUT    SIGNIFICANT 

Doctors  agree  that  the  number  may  be 
small,  but  they  argue  that  even  a  small  num- 
ber is  unneeded  and  unacceptable.  "I  under- 
stand that  the  companies  believe  they  really 
aren't  harming  many  people,  but  who  are 
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they  helping?"  asks  Dr.  John  Epstein,  a  der- 
matologist at  the  University  of  California 
medical  school. 

No  count  of  the  number  of  persons  affiicted 
Is  available,  but  the  dermatologists  estimate 
that  nationally  they  see  between  500  and 
1.000  new  cases  a  year,  and  some  say  perhaps 
four  times  that  number  never  come  to  doc- 
tors' attention.  "We  really  don't  know  how 
big  the  problem  is.  It  can't  be  monstrous, 
but  it  is  significant,"  says  Dr.  Frederick 
Urbach,  head  of  the  dermatology  department 
at  Temple  University. 

The  problem  could  become  worse,  some  ex- 
perts believe.  They  point  out  that  the  trou- 
blesome chemical  in  the  soaps  soon  may  be 
used  even  more  widely  than  It  Is  now  becatxse 
it  is  a  logical  substitute  for  hexachlorophene. 
The  federal  government  recently  proposed  re- 
strictions regarding  use  of  hexachlorophene. 
The  proposed  restrictions  resulted  from  re- 
search showing  that  hexachlorophene — used 
widely  in  shampoos  and  deodorants — can 
cause  brain  damage  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

About  half  of  the  two  billion  bars  of  toilet 
soap  sold  annually  contain  an  antibacterial 
agent,  and  there  are  some  115  million  bottles 
of  after-shave  lotion  sold  each  year,  trade 
sources  estimate. 

The  deodorant  soaps  that  cause  the  most 
trouble,  the  doctors  say,  are  Lifebuoy  and 
Phase  III,  made  by  Lever  Brothers  Co.;  Zest 
and  Safeguard,  made  by  Procter  and  Gamble 
Co.,  and  Ctiticura,  made  by  Purex  Corp, 
After  shave  lotions  cited  by  doctors  are  Hal 
Karate,  made  by  Pflzer  Inc.;  English  Leather 
by  Mem  Co.;  Swank  Inc.'s  Jade  East,  and  Brut 
by  Faberge  Inc. 

LIME    OIL    SUSPECTED 

Although  the  doctors  aren't  certain  what 
ingredients  Ua  the  lotions  cause  the  trotible — 
mainly  because  the  companies  generally  re- 
fuse to  disclose  the  products'  contents,  even 
for  medical  research — they  believe  the  trou- 
ble lies  with  the  various  oils  that  are  used  to 
give  the  lotions  their  fragrance.  "We  know, 
for  Instance,  that  In  the  oil  of  limes  there  Ls 
a  powerful  photo-sensltizlng  agent,  and  I 
suspect  It  is  lime  oil  that  causes  the  trouble 
In  lotions  such  as  Hal  Karate,"  says  Dr. 
Harvey  Blank,  dermatology  professor  at  the 
University  of  Miami  In  Florida. 

The  doctors  say  synthetically  produced  fra- 
grances, which  don't  utilize  the  natural  oUs, 
don't  produce  the  allergy;  the  doctors  recom- 
mend that  their  patients  use  cheaper  lotions, 
which  generally  contain  the  synthetics. 

Most  of  the  companies  that  make  lotions 
containing  natural  fragrances  say  they  are 
unaware  of  any  photoallergy  problem  with 
their  products.  But  at  least  one  lotion- 
maker,  Faberge,  tends  to  confirm  the  doctors' 
siispecion.  "We  think  the  agent  (that  causes 
the  allergy)  might  be  one  of  the  oils  In  it," 
says  Phillip  Brass,  executive  vice  president. 
"We've  been  working  on  that  oil,  attempting 
to  find  a  substitute  for  It."  In  the  mean- 
time, he  says,  the  company  is  reducing  the 
amount  of  that  oil  In  the  lotion.  Mr.  Brass 
didn't  Identify  the  oil. 

In  the  case  of  soaps,  the  manufacturers  say 
they  are  unaware  of  any  current  problem 
They  say  that  the  few  photoallergy  cases  of 
which  they  are  aware  occurred  several  years 
ago  when  TBS — the  Ingredient  doctors  believe 
causes  the  problem — contained  impurities 
and  that  It  waa  the  Impurities  that  caused 
the  trouble.  Today,  they  say,  the  TBS  used  In 
soaps  Is  almost  100 '7  pure  and  presents  no 
problem.  They  go  on  to  argue  that  If  cases  of 
the  allergy  are  still  occurring,  they  are  among 
a  tiny  number  of  people  who  were  once  sen- 
sitized by  the  old  Impure  TBS  and  now  also 
react  to  the  pure  chemical. 

Lifebuoy.  Safeguard.  Zest,  Phase  III  and  a 
now  toilet  soap,  Irish  Spring,  being  test-mar- 
keted by  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  all  contain 
TBS.  It  Is  Included  In  the  soaps  to  kill  skin 
bacteria  that  produce  body  odora. 
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Most  of  the  dernmtologlsts  believe  that  the 
germ-kiliing  soaps  aren't  needed  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  "They're  probably  a  good  idea  for 
prison  chain  gangs,  soldiers  and  others  who 
have  a  high  risk  of  contracting  skin  infec- 
tions, btu  most  people  aren't  In  that  cate- 
gory," says  a  New  York  City  dermatologist. 

The  doctors  also  point  out  that  there's 
growing  evidence  that  normal  skin  bacteria, 
which  every  person  has  aiid  which  are  the 
ts-pe  killed  oy  the  deodorant  soaps,  probably 
play  a  protective  role  in  fighting  oil  dlsca.se- 
causlng  bacteria,  "Tliose  of  us  who  are  study- 
ing the  skin  taacterlolr>gy  have  stopped  using 
them  ideodiirant  soaps).  I  once  used  them 
myself,  init  I've  stopped,  ar.d  I  discourage 
their  use  among  our  staff. "  says  Dr,  Blank 
from  Miami  Ui'ilverslty  medical  school. 

Some,  but  not  all  doctors  think  that  TBS 
should  be  removed  from  soaps  "I  think  it  Is 
dangerous.  It's  not  fair  to  say  that  percent- 
agewise the  risk  Is  small.  If  you've  got  a  thing 
like  this,  you  shcnidn't  expose  anybridy  to  it," 
says  Dr.  Arnold  of  Honolulu. 

Dr.  Urbach  of  Temple  University  adds:  "It's 
a  question  of  relative  worth.  If  you're  going 
to  save  someone's  life  by  using  a  poisonous 
chemical,  you  can  take  a  higher  risk  But  If 
you  simply  want  someoi'.e's  arm.plt  to  smell 
good,  you  have  less  rf  a  trade-off" 

Some  doctors  also  point  out  that  a  few 
years  ago  Denmark  ordered  TBS  withdrawn 
from  so.ips  after  a  large  number  of  people 
developed  reactions  to  the  chemical.  U.S. 
soap  companies,  however,  respond  that  the 
•imount  of  ras  used  In  Denmark  was  more 
than  double  the  amount  being  used  in  U.S. 
soaps. 

D<Dctors  who  don't  favor  banning  the  chem- 
ical say  that  at  least  it  should  bo  listed  on 
the  package.  Scene  deodorant  soaps  do  pres- 
ently list  their  contents,  but  not  all. 


Swedes  Tell  It  All — April  7,  1971    Chemical 
Week 

K  major  Swedish  cosmetics  C'mp.iny,  Bar- 
iiaengen  AB.  has  begun  listing  its  products' 
ingredients  on  the  packages,  I*urp<:,>se-  to 
enable  customers  to  avoid  substances  they 
may  be  allergic  to, 

Bariiaengen  launched  the  program  by  list- 
ing Ingredients  of  'Vademecum  toothp.%ste, 
has  now  extended  It  to  Shantung  cosmetics. 
"We  feel  this  kind  of  consumer  information 
is  necessary  t.hese  days,  "  .says  Peter  Edstroem, 
Information  director  of  B:tmaengen,  "But 
It's  too  early  to  say  whether  project  has 
helped  sales  " 

The  labels  list  the  chemicals  and  the  pur- 
po,se  of  each  in  the  formulation.  Complex 
chemical  names  or  trade-names  are  simpli- 
fied by  a  basic  description  of  the  ingredient. 
On  large  packages  (box,  tube  or  bottle), 
identlflcatlon  of  Ingredients  Ls  printed  di- 
rectly on  the  labels.  While  brochures  are  in- 
closed •with  .small  packages  such  as  lipsticks 

The  company  Is  the  first  cosmetics  maker 
to  Join  a  growing  number  of  Swedish  com- 
panies that  list  product  ingredients.  For 
example,  detergent  maker  AB  Helios  gives 
materials  and  formula  p>ercentage  on  labels 

All  Quiet  on  U.S.  Front  Barnaenger's  new 
policy  has  not  been  extended  t^i  include  lus 
U.S.  marketer  of  toothpaste.  Vademerum- 
Barnaengen  (Chaska,  Minn,) ,  And  it's  a  goiid 
bet  that  US.  cojsmetlcs  companies  won't  fol- 
low the  Swedish  firm's  lead. 

At  present,  the  co.smetlcs  Industry  is  not 
required  to  list  product  inpredier.Us  Under 
the  Food.  Drug  &  Cosmetic  ,'Vct  of  '38.  only 
food  and  drug  companies  mtist  do  so. 

Late  last  month  the  cosmetics  Industry 
sent  two  petitions  to  PD.^  that  outline  a 
voluntary  registration  program  Cosm.etlcs 
makers  would  t>e  registered,  rind  thev  In 
turn  would  list  their  product  ingredients 
with  FD.^  The  data  p.-ovided  would  be 
confidential,  for  FDA  u.se  only,  says  the  Cos- 
metic, Toiletry  and  Fragrance  Assn,  (the 
new  n.ime  adopted  by  the  Toilet  Goods  Assn. 
m  February). 
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UN  [TED  TRANSPORTATION  CON- 
SUMERS STRIVING  TO  KEEP  CON- 
SUMER PRICES  DOWN 
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THE  %L\NPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962— A 
DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  'PART 
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HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

It  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  IS.  1972 

!jlr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  hear 

the  objectives  of  business  and  the 

ectives  of  the  consumer  sharply  clash. 

this  is  not  always  the  case. 

learned  that  last  November,  a  group 

jusinessmen  gathered  to  form  a  new 

ganization  to  work  with  consumers  in 

jffort  to  keep  prices  down.  They  called 

organization  the  United  Transporta- 

Consumers. 

I^eadquartered  in  Washington.  D.C., 

United  Transportation  Consumers  is 

corjiprised   of   some   of   America's   most 

gious  corporations — Allied  Chemi- 

Corp.,  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  Dow 

Chemical  Co.,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 

Inc..  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  PPG  In- 

du4tries.  Inc..  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  Union 

Corp..    U.S.    Plywood-Champion 

s.  Inc..  and  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co. 

companies  put  the  weight  of  their 

behind  this  effort,  yet  few  peo- 

are  aware  of  the  billions  of  dollars 

pay  every  year  to  subsidize  ineCB- 

cictit  transportation  operations? 

Xransportation  costs  are  a  major  fac- 

in  the  cost  of  virtually  every  item 

buy — food,  clothing,   housing,   elec- 


tri(  ity. 

With  respect  to  food,  the  Department 
of  Agricultui-e  is  predicting  that  food 
pri;es  will  likely  rise  by  at  least  3  5  per- 
cer  t  in  1972.  How  much  of  this  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  inefficient  trans- 
portation? How  much  does  the  consumer 
pay  in  higher  prices  as  a  con.^^equence  of 
inefficient  transportation'' 

Ifo  one  really  knows  the  answers  t3 
these  questions  today.  But  the  United 
Tr  insportation  Consumers  .=;ay  they  are 
oing  to  find  out  and  inform  the  Amer- 
ica n  public. 

Only  when  the  American  consumer  is 
aw  ire  of  the  magnitude  to  which  inefR- 
cieicies  in  transportation  force  him  to 
pa;  ■  higher  prices  for  nearly  everythinsr 
he  [buys,  will  remedial  action  cnme  about. 
Ir.  Speaker,  the  companies  that  be- 
lorjg  to  the  UTC  tell  me  that  if  they  can 
ke<  p  transportation  prices  from  rising. 
consumer  prices  can  be  kept  down  as 
we  1. 

o  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever  at- 
terhpted  to  relate  the  cost  of  transport - 
ini  goods  to  the  prices  we  must  pay  for 
thfm  on  as  broad  a  scale  as  the  UTC 
prqfposes. 

commend  this  group  of  concerned 
buiinessmen  for  their  Initiative  in  this 
vitil  area,  and  look  forward  to  tiielr 
fln  lings  with  great  interest. 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'F:S 
Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS.  M:.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  today,  on  March  15.  1962,  John  F. 
Kemiedy  signed  into  law  Public  Law  87- 
415.  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  In  the  ensuing  10 
years.  MDTA.  with  its  .vubsequent  amend- 
ments, has  become  the  basis  for  one  of 
the  largest  programs  entru.-te<i  to  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  on  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  significant  programs 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  that  decade. 

Literally  millions  of  American.'^  have 
had  their  lives  touched  by  and  improved 
by  the  manpower  training  progranis  au- 
thorized under  this  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  It  ha.=;  provided  new  hope 
and  new  skills  for  those  whose  .skills  are 
no  longer  relevant  in  times  of  changing 
technology.  It  has  provided  basic  work 
orientation  and  skill  training  for  those 
whose  skills  had  never  been  enough  to 
bring  them  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
economy.  It  iias  given  new  hope  and  new 
purpose  to  the  di.-placed  and  to  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  underemployed,  and  the 
employed.  It  has  been  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  a  credit  to  everyone  who 
has  been  connected  with  it. 

The  executive  branch,  as  Is  only  right 
and  proper,  is  conducting  an  observance 
of  this  10th  anniversary  this  week.  But 
since  MDTA  was  largely  a  creation  of 
the  legislative  branch,  and  .'^ince  its  de- 
velopment in  the  years  since  has  been  in 
no  small  part  of  a  result  of  legislative 
initiative.  I  think  it  only  proper  that  the 
Consress  have  its  ov,-n  "Happy  Birthday. 
MDTA"  observance. 

I  have,  therefore,  had  compiled  an  un- 
off.c'al  and  informal  documentary  his- 
tory of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  beginning  with  the  first 
consideration  of  that  act  bv  the  87th 
Consre.=s,  and  going  through  to  the  most 
recent  amendments,  in  1969. 

This  compilation.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  a 
formal  and  authoritative  "legislative  his- 
tory". It  consists  of  excerpts  from  the 
floor  debates  in  both  bodies,  excerpts 
from  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
texts  of  the  surccssive  amendm.ents  as 
con.Mdered  and  as  enact-ed.  Since  it  is  a 
very  lengthy  product.  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  one  segment  of 
this  history  appear  in  the  RrcnRD  today, 
and  continuing  segments  on  the  days  im- 
mediately follox^ing. 

Each  reader  of  this  compilation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  draw  hi.s  own  conclusions 
from  it.  But  to  me  the  single  thing  that 
stands  out  as  I  reexamine  this  document 
is  the  fact  that  MDTA  began  a.s  a  bi- 
partisan undertaking,  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  unanimity  in  the  ConL're.s.s  grew 
steadily  from  1962,  when  the  original 
legislation  passed  with  ease,  to  the  last 


amendments,  which  were  able  to  secure 
the  unanimous  approval  of  both  Houses. 
I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  any- 
one by  leaving  anyone  out,  so  I  will  not 
try  the  enormous  task  of  listing  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  had  an  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  list  includes  ex-Members,  present 
Members.  Representatives  and  Senators, 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  MDTA,  Mr. 
SpeaKer,  has  had  a  very  productive  first 
decade.  I  trust  it  will  continue  to  develop, 
in  a  bipartisan  manner,  to  meet  con- 
tinually changing  needs. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the 
first  installment  of  this  documentary  his- 
tory, "MDTA  in  the  87th  Congress." 

The  first  installment  of  the  docimien- 
taiy  follows: 

[87th  Congress,  1st  session,  Senate  Report 

No.  651] 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 

Act  of  1961 

July  31,  1961. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Clark,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  together  with  Individual  views — 
lo  accompany  S.  1991. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  3.  1991, 
relating  to  manpower  requlrementa,  re- 
sources, development,  and  ultUlzatlon.  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  unanimously  re- 
port favorably  thereon  with  amendments 
and  recommend  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

BASIC  OBJECTIVES  OP  THE  BILL 

S.  1991  was  proposed  In  a  message  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  on  May  29,  1961. 
It  seeks  to  deal  with  one  major  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  unemplojmaent  In  the  United 
States  by  enabling  workers  whose  skills  have 
become  obsolete  to  receive  training  which 
will  qualify  them  to  obtain  and  hold  jobs. 
Its  provisions  will  also  contribute  to  the 
\ipgradtng  of  many  employed  persons,  so 
that  they  can  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  national  economy. 

No  one  can  state  with  accuracy  exactly 
what  proportion  of  the  current  unemploy- 
ment level  of  5,600,000  can  be  attributed  to 
the  various  causes  ot  unemployment — cycli- 
cal, seasonal,  structural,  and  frictlonal.  But 
thpre  Is  agreement  among  all  who  have 
studied  the  problem  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  unemployment  exists  because  Idle 
workers  cannot  be  matched  with  available 
Jobs.  This  structural  unemployment  will  per- 
sist even  when  recovery  from  the  recent  re- 
cession Is  complete  and  we  are  approaching 
maximum  employment  and  production  as 
defined  In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  un- 
employment continues  even  during  the  boom 
phase  of  the  business  cycle.  One  Is  the  con- 
C'M-.tratlon  of  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
In  a  relatively  few  depressed  areas;  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  passed  by  the  Congress 
earlier  this  year,  was  designed  to  help  guide 
some  of  our  economic  growth  Into  those 
areas.  A  second  major  reason  Is  the  absence, 
l!i  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  un- 
employed, of  any  skill  which  Is  needed  In 
the  present-day  economy. 

The  more  rapidly  our  economy  advances, 
the  more  rapidly  do  skills  become  obsolete. 
With  the  growth  of  automation,  we  can  an- 
ticipate that  the  need  for  continuous  re- 
training of  the  labor  force  will  become  more 
and  more  pressing.  Much  of  this  retraining 
is  now  carried  on  by  public  educational 
avithoritles,  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's vocational  education  program,  and 
much  Is  done  by  private  schools.  But  It  Is 
clear    that    this    combined    Federal,    State, 
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local,  and  private  effort  falls  far  short  of  the 
total  need,  and  that  without  an  Intensive, 
nationwide  program  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  retraining,  tens  of  thousands  of 
worthy  men  and  women  will  never  be  able 
to  obtain  the  skills  which  will  enable  them 
to  be  self-supporting  and  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
productivity. 

S.  1991  establishes  such  a  program.  It  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  the  lead 
In  determining  the  training  needs  of  the 
Nation,  In  consultation  with  local  author- 
ities. It  provides  funds  for  establishing  train- 
ing programs,  primarily  through  the  existing 
public  educational  authorities.  It  authorizes 
the  payment  of  subsistence  allowances  to 
unemployed  persons,  who  have  had  3  years 
work  experience  and  who  are  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, during  the  time  they  are  enrolled  in 
training.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  report  annually  on  the  Nation's 
manpower  requirements  and  resources,  and 
that  the  President  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress. 

Safeguards  are  Included  to  prevent  Its 
benefits  from  being  used  in  the  "pirating" 
of  Industry  from  one  location  to  another;  to 
require  that  States  maintain  existing  levels 
of  expenditure  for  vocational  training  from 
their  own  funds;  and  to  encourage  prospec- 
tive trainees  to  accept  training  at  the  first 
opportunity  rather  than  remain  on  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

PART    A BACKGROI7ND 

The  need  for  training  of  the  structurally 
unemployed  has  become  widely  recognized 
and  publicized. 

Every  comprehensive  sttidy  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem  conducted  in  recent  years 
has  Identified  training,  or  retraining,  as  an 
essential  remedy. 

The  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems,  in  its  report  dated 
March  30,  1960.  said: 

"The  committee  recommends  cooperation 
by  all  levels  of  government  to  provide  greatly 
expanded  facilities  for  preparing  young  peo- 
ple to  enter  the  employment  market  and  for 
assisting  older  workers  whose  skills  have  be- 
come unmarketable  to  obtain  retraining.  The 
committee  recommends: 

"•  ♦  •  Institution  of  a  nationwide  voca- 
tional training  program  through  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States.  Including  spe- 
cialized courses  for  youth  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  and  for  older  workers  who  re- 
quire retraining." 

The  minority  of  that  committee,  In  Its  sep- 
arate statement  of  views,  said: 

"We  further  recommend  retraining  allow- 
ances for  those  who  are  able  to  take  advan- 
tag3  of  retraining  opportunities  and  to  maxi- 
mize such  opportunities  we  recommend  that 
facilities  for  the  retraining  of  older  workers 
be  established  where  needed." 

The  1961  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  points  out  that: 

"While  rapid  technological  progress  In- 
creases the  Nation's  productive  capabilities 
and  standard  of  living.  It  does  cause  large- 
scale  displacement  of  workers  whose  produc- 
tive efforts  and  creative  abilities  are  lost  to 
the  Nation  If  not  trained  for  the  Jobs  to  be 
done  In  an  advanced  society.  Congress  and 
the  administration  ought  to  develop  Imme- 
diately the  program  for  large-scale  coopera- 
tive efforts  for  retraining  workers  •  •  •." 

On  this  Issue,  the  views  of  the  minority 
were  similar.  The  minority  stated: 

"Continued  economic  growth  of  the  whole- 
some kind  creates  two  major  problems.  And 
the  more  rapid  the  growth  the  more  aggra- 
vated these  two  problems  become.  The  first 
problem  Is  that  of  technological  employment 
and  unemployment.  Technological  advance- 
ment, by  Its  very  nature,  while  creating  a 
need  for  new  skills  makes  obsolete  various 
ways  by  which  men  have  been  making  their 
livelihood.  Those  ways  of  making  a  livelihood 
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most  affected  are  concentrated  in  the  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  occupations.  •  •  • 

"The  problem  lies  in  the  process  of  train- 
lug  and  retraining  for  the  skills  which  are 
constantly  being  created.  This  Is  a  happy 
problem  to  deal  with,  though  by  no  means 
an  easy  one  or  one  that  does  not  require  con- 
siderable effort  upon  the  part  of  the  indi- 
viduals within  our  society  who  must  buckle 
down  and  start  using  more  of  their  brains 
and  less  of  their  brawn." 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
in  Its  report  on  depressed  areas  relea.=ed  June 
4,  1961,  expressed  strong  support  for  a  pro- 
gram of  retraining  of  the  unemployed. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  enacted  in 
April  1961,  authorized  a  training  program, 
with  provisions  similar  to  those  in  S.  1991. 
limited  to  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under 
that  act. 

Approving  editorials  have  appeared  in  an 
U}iusaally  large  number  of  leading  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  throitghout  the 
country.  A  recent  public  opinion  poll  dis- 
closed that  of  all  the  proposals  specified  by 
the  President  in  his  .second  "state  of  the 
Union"  me.ssage.  the  proposal  to  train  the 
unemployed  was  cited  by  67  percent  of  those 
replying  as  one  for  which  they  were  willing 
to  make  s.icriflces,  This  was  more  than  twice 
the  degree  of  support  given  to  any  other 
item  listed. 

Many  feature  articles  and  .syndicated 
columns  have  likewise  discus-ed  the  possi- 
bilities and  prospects  of  a  nationwide  effort 
in  this  regard. 

Bills  to  establish  a  nationwide  program  of 
training,  centering  ttpon  the  retraining  of 
the  unemployed,  were  introduced  in  the  86th 
and  early  in  the  87th  Con^re.ss. 

During  subcommittee  hearings,  held  both 
in  Washington  and  In  six  cities  in  three 
States,  a  wide  range  of  witnesses  endorsed 
the  conception  underlying  the  bill,  and  sup- 
ported the  bill  Itself.  Not  a  single  witness 
opposed  it. 

It  is  against  the  backdrop  of  general  rec- 
ognition of  the  widespread  need  that  the 
committee  lias  acted  unanlmo\isly  to  sup- 
port the  President's  program. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  manpower  problems  to  which  this 
program  is  addressed  include  the  need  of 
our  complex  society  for  employees  with  more 
sophisticated  skills;  the  dilemma  of  the  un- 
employed whose  skills  have  been  made  c^bso- 
lete  by  automation  and  other  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  economy;  and  the  fate  of  the 
unskilled,  whether  employed  or  not.  In  a  mar- 
ket with  diminishing  demand  for  unskilled 
labor. 

The  problem  is  inteuslfled  by  the  enor- 
mous increase  In  the  numbers  of  youth,  many 
of  whom  are  entering  the  labor  market  with- 
out sufficient  levels  of  training  and  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  complicated  requirements 
of  Jobs  that  are  and  will  be  available  in  our 
highly  advanced  industrial  society. 

In  good  tlme.s  and  bad  there  is  a  hard  core 
of  unemployed  persons  whose  identity 
changes  only  slow'.y—those  whose  skills  havi? 
become  obsolete:  the  unskilled  especially 
those  without  high  school  education:  elder 
workers;  minority  groups;  and  the  youth.  For 
many  months  now,  approximately  900,000 
American  citizens  have  been  out  of  work 
more  than  6  months. 

A  key  problem  to  which  the  bill  is  ad- 
dressed Is  automation  and  other  technolog- 
ical advance,  an  essential  and  desirable 
process  for  augmenting  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  the  viability  of  Its  econ- 
omy. We  must  have  a  strong,  progressive, 
and  technologically  powerful  economy  to 
meet  the  demands  that  press  on  us  from  In- 
side and  outside  our  borders,  to  maintain  and 
improve  our  Military-  Establishment,  and 
lead  the  forces  of  freedom  in  a  divided  world. 
Our  Nation  cannot  fully  realize  Its  tech- 
nological potential  imless  our  work  force  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the   new 
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skills  that  are  required  by  the  changes  In 
technology. 

Moreover,  it  is  patently  unfair  to  pemi;; 
tlie  burdens  of  higher  productivity  to  fall 
disproportionately  on  a  few  among  us — those 
whose  Jobs  are  eliminated.  The  nation  which 
benefit.s  from  increa-sed  productivity  has  the 
respoi'islbility  to  provide  t.he  means  by  which 
employees  wiio  are  displaced  can  acquire  new 
Jobs  by  which  tiiey  can  sustain  their  living 
standards. 

As  President  Kennedy  stated  in  his  mes- 
sage on  urgent  national  needs; 

•'•  •  •  The  Government  must  consider 
additional  long-range  measures  to  curb 
*  *  •  unemployment  and  increase  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  If  we  are  to  stistaln  our  full 
role  as  world  leaders.   •   •   • 

"I  am  therefore  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress a  new  maripower  development  and 
training  program,  to  train  or  retrain  several 
hundred  thousand  workers,  particularly  In 
those  are.'.s  where  we  have  seen  critical  un- 
employment as  a  result  of  technological  fac- 
tors, ill  new  occupational  skills  over  a  4-year 
period,  in  order  to  replace  those  skills  made 
obsolete  by  automation  and  Industrial 
change  with  the  new  skills  which  new  proc- 
esses demand.   •   •   •" 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr  .  Chairman 
ot  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board,  referring  to 
the  structurally  unemployed  in  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
March  7,  1961.  said: 

"Actions  best  suited  to  helping  these 
groups  wotild  appear  to  Inchide  more  train- 
ing and  retraining  to  develop  skills  needed  In 
expanding  industries:  provision  of  more  and 
better  Information  about  Job  opporttmltles 
for  varlo\is  skills  In  various  local  labor 
markets.  •  •  •" 

Some  of  the  catises  that  have  rendered 
tlie  skills  of  many  persons  obsolete  were 
pointed  out  by  .Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg: 

"D;iring  the  postwar  period,  productivity 
m  the  soft  coal  industry  nearly  doubled,  ris- 
ing from  6.4  tons  per  man-dny  in  1947  to  12,2 
tons  In  1959.  During  this  same  period  the 
number  of  coal  miners  fell  by  2C2.000,  Pro- 
ductivity In  the  Nation's  railroads  during 
this  same  period  rose  by  65  percent.  In  physi- 
cal terms  freight  ton-miles  (including  their 
equivalent  passenger  miles)  rose  from  530  300 
per  employee  in  1947  to  719.900  in  1959.  The 
number  of  workers  employed  by  the  rail- 
roads fell  enormously,  by  540,000.  Many  of  the 
so-called  depressed  areas  in  the  Nation  can 
be  traced  to  these  declines  in  employment  In 
the  coal-minme  and  railroad  industries. 

"Employment  opportunities  have  declined 
markedly  in  many  Industries  which  for- 
merly provided  steady  work,  good  wages,  and 
a  secure  future  for  millions  of  American 
workers.  In  many  centers  of  these  industries, 
abandonment  of  older  plants,  or  shifts  In 
methods  of  production  have  caused  the  dis- 
charge of  workers  with  long  employment 
records,  despite  the  protection  of  seniority 
rights. 

"Production  and  related  Jobs  In  the  auto 
industry  have  been  declining  almost  steadily. 
from  767,100  in  1953  to  612,600  in  1960.  In 
the  basic  steel  Industry,  technological 
chauEes.  at  present,  are  moving  ahead  rapid- 
ly and  the  trend  in  the  number  of  prodtic- 
tlon  and  maintenance  Jobs  is  downward.  The 
electrical  machinery  Industry  Is  undergoing 
a  period  of  rapid  technological  change.  Pro- 
duction and  maintenance  jobs  in  this  indtis- 
try  have  dropped.  Indeed,  the  total  number 
of  factory  prodv.ction  aiid  maintenance  Jobs 
has  actually  decMtied  by  1 '/j  million  over 
the  last  7  years." 

Prr>ductlvlty  Increases  in  agriculture  have 
riI.->o  been  reducing  manpower  needs  In  that 
field  at  about  twice  the  rate  this  process  has 
been  proceeding  In  nonagrlcultural  employ- 
ment. And  yet.  as  Secretary  Goldberg  pointed 
out: 

"At  the  same  time  that  old  Jobs  are  being 
wiped  out,  new  ones  are  being  created.  To- 
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s  unemployed  are  faced  with  want  and 

,ng  for  persons  engaged  In  transistorized 

itry,    inertial    guidance,    ferret    recon- 

nce,     human     factors     science,     gyro- 

rjamlcs  and  data  telemetry,  job  titles  all 

unknown  a  half  dozen  years  ago." 

IMPORTANCE  OF  RELATING  TRAINING  TO  JOBS 

Throughout   our   hearings,   witnesses   em- 

the  Importance  of  relating  training 

ictual   Job   opportunities   In   the   rapidly 

ng  labor  market.  Training  which  does 

lead  to  employment  Is  not  only  a  waste 

i|ioney  but  also  a  cause  of  frustration  for 

person  trained.  This  bill  has.  therefore, 

drawn  to  Insure  that  the  person  under- 

ng    training    will    do    so    with    a   strong 

ihood  of  obtaining  a  Job  related  to  his 

"g- 

this  connection,   Mr.  J.  T.  Hammond, 
rman  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Se- 

Commlsslon.  testified  that: 
Our  experience  has  made  It  evident  that 
1  ling  and  retraining  programs  are  des'.r- 
and  productive  only  if  there  Is  a  rea- 
,ble  potential  for  employment  In  the  field 
which    the    applicants    will    be    trained, 
alnlng  is  not  a  substitute  for  employ- 
t   ar.d   unless   the   latter   is   a   result   of 
inlng  our  goal  is  not  achieved.  The  pri- 
problem    In    developing    our    training 
Is  to  determine,  on   a  community 
.  the  areas  In  which  retraining  will  re- 
in employment  for  the  trainee." 
V^lhlle  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
ted    out    that    retraining    can    be    most 
ive  In  an  expanding  economy  In  which 
Job  opportunities  are  being  rapidly  cre- 
.  they  were  agreed  that  even  in  times  of 
3  recession,  with  great  numbers  of  un- 
loyed,  large  numbers  of  Jobs  remain  un- 
because   people   with    adequate   skills 
ot  be  found. 

E.  Carl,  Director  of  the  WllllEims- 

(Pa.)  Technical  Institute,  told  tlie  sub- 

ee  that: 

14  major  labor  market  areas  of  Penn- 

inla,  I  compiled  a  list  of  228  occupations 

which  there  were  Jobs  open  at  that  time 

) .  All  of  these  occtipatlons  were  listed 

the    Pennsylvania    State    Emploj-ment 

ce.  Jobs  were  going  begging  at  that  time 

) ,  just  as  they  are  today,  for  the  lack 

killed   and   trained    people.    But    I    em- 

ze,  they  are  skilled,  technical,  and  pro- 

nal  Jobs:  Jobs  for  whlc\i  education  and 

Ing  are  a  must." 

FYed  Ingram,  State  director,  vocational 
Ion  for  the   State  of  Alabama,  testl- 
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•  •  we  have  the  peculiar  situation 
•eby  there  are  shortages  of  workers  In 
In  particular  occupations  and  areas  of 


ads 


The 


have  In  my  hand  a  complete  full  page 
that  appeared  In  the  Birmingham  News 
yesterday,  ads  that  were  paid  for  by  firms 
are  seeking  qualified  workers  In  many 
occiJpatlons.   Yet   In   the   State   of   Alabama 
we  iave  90.000  people  who  are  hunting  Job? 
shortages  are  due  to  the  fact  ^at 
are  no  workers  presently  available  wTth 
necessary    training    and    experience    for 
Jobs.    F\]rthermore.    there    are    other 
of  the  country  outside  of  our  own  State 
whlcjh  could  absorb  to  advantage  many  of 
present    unemployed    workers    if    they 
be  retrained  In  new  skills  that  are  Ir. 


committee  also  heard  testimony  to 
efTect  from  Michigan,  West  Vlrg'tnla, 
Ma'^Jachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  New  Jersev. 
Louisiana,  and  Ohio. 

Wille  the  number  of  unskilled  jobs  In  the 
romy    remains    approximately    constant, 
lemand  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  work- 
Is    constantly   rising.    According    to   the 
Dep:  irtment  of  Labor's  projections,  the  num- 
of   professional    and    technical    workers 
by  1970  will  be  at  least  40  percent 
hlgh(er  than  In  1960;  there  will  be  20-  to  30- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

percent  Increases  In  the  number  of  propri- 
etors and  managers,  clerical  and  sales  work- 
ers, skilled  workers  and  tho?e  in  service  oc- 
cupations. It  thus  Is  clear  that  the  greatest 
opportunities  fcr  employment  will  be  in  thn}-:e 
occupations  requiring  the  most  eduratlrin 
and  training,  and  such  :ie-.v  jobs  are  con- 
tinually becoming  available. 

A  word  of  caution  Is  necessary.  Training 
for  the  unemployed  Is  not  a  panacea  for  the 
problem  of  unemployment  nor  a  cure  for 
the  malfunction  of  our  ea.momy.  Training 
does  not  of  Itself  produce  Jobs,  except  In 
extraordinary  cases.  To  bring  unemployment 
down  from  the  current  figure  of  6  8  percent 
of  the  labor  force  to  tolerable  levels  will  re- 
quire many  other  kinds  of  public  and  private 
action.  Training  will,  however,  rat?e  the  pro- 
ductivity potential  of  the  economy  and  thus 
raise  the  potential  limitations  upon  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  will  provide  a  measure  of 
hope  for  those  with  newly  acquired  skills 
that  they  will  be  con.sldered  for  e.mploj-ment, 
along  with  others,  when  jolxs  are  available — 
In  short,  it  will  remove  a  disability,  a  quall- 
ficaMon,  under  which  many  Job.seekers  of 
today  find  gainful  and  stable  employment 
unavailable. 

THE    NEED    FOR    FEDERAL    ASSIST.\NCE 

The  manpower  problems  to  which  this  bill 
is  addressed  are  national  problems.  While 
significant  accomplishments  have  been  made 
by  Industry,  labor,  and  ;oc.al  government  in 
dealing  with  dislocations  that  have  occurred 
in  certain  areas,  the  total  problem  Is  too 
great  for  local  capacities  alone.  Moreover,  the 
labor  market  Is  a  national  market  and  if  Its 
needs  are  to  be  met  national  leadership  Is 
."•equired. 

The  competition  for  the  education  dollar 
•It  the  State  and  local  level  is  already  In- 
tense. Indeed,  many  of  the  criticisms  leveled 
at  vocational  education  can  be  directly  traced 
to  Inadequate  funds  for  competent  instruc- 
tors and  for  modern  equipment  upon  which 
to  learn  up-to-date  skills. 

Although  funds  allotted  to  the  States  under 
the  Federal  vocational  education  acts  could 
in  theory  be  used  for  the  training  of  un- 
employed persons,  only  a  few  States  have 
made  such  use  of  these  funds  and  then  only 
to  a  negligible  e.xtent.  Federal  funds  allotted 
to  States  under  the  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation act-=;.  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George- 
Harden  Acts,  are  so  completely  used  by 
schools  with  long  established  programs  of 
vocational  education  for  young  people  that 
a  new  program  entirely  Independent  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  program.' 
13  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  type  of 
training  for  older  workers  who  need  Jobs. 

The  succe.ss  of  a  program  to  train  the  un- 
employed Is  not  simply  a  question  of  fimd? 
;'or  training  expen.ses.  Experience  has  clearly 
shown  the  necessity  of  supplementing  such 
•raining  with  training  allowances.  In  most 
States  an  unemployed  person  taking  train- 
ing is  considered  unavailable  for  empfoyment 
md  thus  dlsquc.lifled  from  receiving  un- 
•^mployment  insurance  benefits.  The  bill  re- 
:>orted  would  remedy  this  defect  by  provid- 
ing training  allowances  from  Federal  appro- 
priations when  unemployment  Insurance  wa.^ 
:iot  available.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
-tO  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
program  will  be  expended  on  training  al- 
.  Dwances.  and  Federal  leadership  Is  the  only 
practicable  means  for  starting  such  a  pro- 
JTam. 

The  Federal  responsibility  for  assisting 
States  In  providing  training  opportunities  for 
"he  unemployed  or  underemployed  is  likewise 
clear.  In  Its  declaration  of  policy,  the  Unem- 
ployment Act  of  1946  states: 

"The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the  con- 
tinuing policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
e.-al  Government  to  use  all  practicable  means 
consistent  with  Us  needs  and  obligations  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
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of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  to  coordinate  and  utilize 
all  Its  plans,  functions,  and  resources  for  the 
purposes  of  creating  and  maintaining.  In  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  general  welfare, 
conditions  under  which  there  will  be  af- 
forded useful  employment  opportunities.  In- 
cluding self-employment,  for  those  able,  will- 
ing, and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power." 

S.  1991  Is  one  method  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  meet  the  obligations  Im- 
posed upon  It  by  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

Past  programs  of  occupational  training 
have  been  In  specified  or  well  recognized 
occupational  areas  such  as  nursing,  agricul- 
ture, distributive  trades,  etc.  The  program 
authorized  by  this  bill,  emphasizing  relatively 
short  term  training,  will  cover  every  possible 
occupation  for  which  there  are  opportunities 
for  gainful  employment.  Despite  the  priority 
given  training  for  employment  within  a  State. 
no  one  State  can  determine  national  skill 
development  needs  or  Judge  the  adequacy 
of  the  national  skill  development  effort. 
American  labor  Is  mobile.  It  crosses  State 
lines  to  seek  employment  opportunities. 
Training,  therefore,  unless  It  Is  to  be  wasted 
or  duplicated,  must  be  undertaken  In  the 
context  of  national  skill  needs  and  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

PART  B MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL MAN- 
POWER    APPRAISAL 

Title  I  of  the  bin  makes  more  specific  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  matters  of  manpower. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  title  I  of  the  bill 
Is  a  restatement  of  existing  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  now  possesses  the  authority  to 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  automation,  the  mo- 
bility of  labor,  and  conduct  research  and 
Information  activities  In  the  manpower  field. 
What  is  added  Is  a  specific  directive  "to  ap- 
praise the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power development  effort"  as  a  whole  and 
analyze  manpower  requirements,  resources, 
and  use  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  public 
and  private  training  efforts  throughout  the 
country. 

That  the  Secretary  undertake  these  tasks 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  avoiding  waste,  providing 
a  focus  for  the  coordination  of  Government 
activities  affecting  manpower  requirements 
development  and  utilization,  and  making  It 
possible  for  the  Nation  to  meet  the  staffing 
requirements  of  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  Secretary  will  report  to  the  President 
on  manpower  matters,  and  the  President  will 
transmit  an  annual  manpower  report  to  the 
Congress. 

ORGANIZATION   OT  PROGRAMS   AND   SELECTION   OF 
TRAINEES 

Based  upon  his  analysis  of  manpower  re- 
quirements and  resources,  the  Secretary  is 
given  the  responsibility  for  promoting  the 
development  of  training  programs,  and  for 
the  selection  of  trainees  and  referral  of  them 
for  training. 

The  Secretary  testified  that  his  expectation 
is  to  use  the  existing  offices  in  the  field; 
thus.  the  State  employment  services 
throughout  the  United  States  will,  under 
the  general  gtildance  of  the  Secretary,  be 
directly  responsible  for  carrying  out  this 
program. 

The  person  desiring  training  will  apply  to 
his  local  employment  ofllce.  He  will  be  inter- 
viewed and  tested.  He  will  be  counseled  on 
the  possibilities  of  emplojTnent  for  which 
he  seems  fitted.  Then  he  will  be  formally 
referred  to  the  appropriate  training  pro- 
gram. Upon  completion  of  the  program  the 
employment  office  will  endeavor  to  find  him 
employment.  As  noted  earlier,  training 
courses  will  be  used  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent on  actual  Job  opportunities. 


It  is  evident  that  the  large-scale  program 
envisaged  by  this  bill  will  require  extensive 
upgrading,  both  In  quality  and  in  quantity  of 
the  personnel  of  these  State  employment  of- 
fices. In  too  many  States  and  localities,  these 
institutions  are  weak,  and  preoccupied  with 
the  mechanics  of  recordkeeping  and  paying 
unemplojrment  benefits.  Frequently  the  em- 
ployment offices  are  not  suitably  located  for 
handling  white-collar  occupations.  The  com- 
mittee has  taken  notice  of  the  many  studies 
surveying  the  employment  services,»  which 
Invariably  recognize  their  weaknesses.  These 
must  be  corrected  if  the  tasks  provided  by 
this   bill    are    to    be    performed. 

Preliminary  to  a  training  program  in  any 
locality.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  what  occupations 
are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  available.  The  area 
skill  survey  is  the  standard  technique  for  this 
pi;rpose  (an  example  has  been  Included  at 
p.  43  of  the  hearings).  But  the  schedule  of 
such  surveys  will  have  to  be  substantially 
speeded.  For  example,  the  area  skill  survey 
program  in  Michigan  at  Its  present  rate  would 
not  be  completed  for  10  years.  It  should  be 
finished  In  not  more  than  3  years,  if  the 
training  program  is  not  to  become  an  empty 
promise,  and  thereafter  It  should  be  con- 
tinually rechecked  to  be  certain  that  it  is 
up  to  date.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  committee 
that  sufficient  funds  for  these  purposes  will 
be  provided. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  testifying  before 
the  committee,  made  an  eloquent  summation 
of  the  task  before  him: 

"Let  me  tell  you  now  of  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  we  must  come  to  grips 
in  making  the  proposal  work  and  something 
of  the  methods  we  Intend  to  use, 

"We  must  make  an  assessment  of  where  the 
Nation  stands  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
of  our  human  resources.  We  must  measure 
our  future  manpower  requirements  and  our 
future  manpower  supply  on  an  occupational 
basis.  In  short,  we  must  do  the  things  nec- 
essary to  know  our  automation  and  other 
changes  In  our  economy  are  likely  to  affect 
the  demand  for  specific  skills  In  the  future. 
"In  general,  we  already  know  that  the  labor 
market  will  demand  of  workers  more  basic 
education  and  more  thorough  training,  but 
we  need  more  specific  Information.  We  need 
to  know,  for  example,  how  the  technological 
changes  which  are  now  occurring  in  the 
construction  Industry  are  likely  to  affect  the 
demand  for  plumbers,  electricians,  civil  en- 
gineers, etc.  We  also  need  to  know  how  tech- 
nological changes  In  office  operations  will 
affect  white  collar  workers,  particularly  of- 
fice workers.  We  must  find  out  how  changes 
in  technology,  consumer  demand,  and  foreign 
competition  are  likely  to  affect  the  location 
of  various  Industries  and  needs  in  different 
occupations.  We  must  know  the  specifics  of 
labor  demand  and  supply  area  by  area.  We 
must  determine  how  workers  can  best  adjust 
to  the  geographical  shifting  of  Industries  and 
what  methods  we  can  use  to  enhance  their 
occupational  mobility. 

"Before  Individuals  are  selected  for  train- 
ing, we  need  to  know  not  only  the  needs  of 
our  industries,  but  also  a  lot  about  each 
Individual  worker.  We  have  to  know,  for 
example,  how  much  basic  education  he  has 
had,  the  amount  and  kind  of  his  previous 
skill  training,  and  his  aptitude  for  different 
kitids  of  work.  The  obvious  need  for  this 
ki:id  of  information  and  other  facts  bearing 
on  the  individual's  occupational  potential 
suggests  that  this  first  step  Is  a  Job  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  counselors.  In  this  initial 
step  in  the  training  program,  we  will  utilize 
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to  the  fullest  the  counseling  facilities  of  the 
local  State  employment  r.ervlce  offices.  Al- 
though such  services  already  exist,  they  will 
have  to  be  greatly  expanded  to  do  the  kind 
of  Job  that  will  be  necessary.  We  have  already 
launched  a  program  of  expanded  services  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  but  even  more 
will  have  to  be  done. 

"But  even  after  the  occupational  potential 
of  the  trainee  is  established,  a  second  im- 
portant step  must  be  taken  before  actual 
training  can  begin.  As.sessment  must  be 
made  of  the  employment  prospects  In  the 
field  for  which  the  unemployed  person  Is 
best  suited  for  training.  This  calls  for  an 
analysis  of  the  long-t«rm  prospects  in  par- 
ticular occupations  and  particular  areas,  as 
well  as  the  outlook  immediately  ahead.  Real- 
istically, we  must  also  consider  the  demand 
for  the  skills  which  we  can  give  the  trainee 
in  areas  other  than  his  own  hometown.  In 
this  country  where  mobllltv  of  the  labor 
force  is  so  great,  this  Is  a  particularly  im- 
portant con.=ideratlon. 

"Having  established  the  individual's  need.s 
and  capacity  for  training  the  Job  world  Into 
which  his  needs  and  capacities  must  fit,  we 
must  then  determine  the  kind  of  training 
best  suited  to  his  Individual  situation.  Vo- 
cational training  will  often  prove  to  be  the 
best,  but  In  many  cases  a  completely  differ- 
ent tj-pe  of  training  might  be  calledfor.  We 
intend  to  use  every  available  resource  and 
facility  that  can  equip  a  trainee  with  the 
necessary  skill  to  enable  him  to  take  his 
place  again  in  the  Nation's  work  force  Ex- 
perience may  teach  us  that  new  trai::ing 
methods  and  facilities  geed  to  be  developed 
to  Insure  that  each  i:idividual  gets  the  kind 
of  training  that  Is  best  for  him. 

"I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  retraining 
program  for  each  unemployed  person  will 
be  determined  by  examining  his  or  her  needs 
Unemployed  persons  will  be  counseled  to 
assess  what  they  alreadv  have  to  offer  on  the 
Job  market:  their  potenti.al  for  retraining 
For  some  workers  the  retraining  may  be  verv 
simple.  In  other  cases,  the  task  of  retraining 
and  placement  may  be  difficult.  Older  workers 
with  low  levels  of  education  and  deep  roots 
in  their  own  communities  are  likely  to  be 
severe  problems. 

"In  any  case,  the  training  or  retraining 
prescribed  will  match  the  indlvlduars  needs 
It  Is  for  this  reason  we  are  propoelng  that 
a  wide  range  of  training  Institutions  be  used 
to  meet  our  retraining  objectives.  Sometimes 
a  few  weeks  of  on-the-job  instruction  mav 
make  the  unemployed  worker  reemployable 
Sometimes  a  course  In  drafting  or  electrx)nlcs 
will  turn  the  trick.  In  a  few  cases  perhaps  the 
4  or  6  months  needed  to  complete  work  for 
a  high  school  diploma  would  be  worthwhDe 
to  enhance  permanently  the  emplovablUty  of 
an  unemployed  worker.  In  still  other  cases 
apprenticeship  or  technical  school  instruc- 
tion may  provide  the  best  answer." 


'  See,  for  instance,  "Studies  on  Unemploy- 
ment  Service  In  a  Changing  World,"  William 
S.  Haber;  "Readings  on  Unemployment."  pp. 
1081-1134,  both  published  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems  S 
Res.  196,  86th  Cong. 


TRAINING  ALLOWANCE 

The  unemployed  person  whose  skills  sud- 
denly become  obsolete  face*  special  hard- 
ships. He  may  have  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  his  old  Job  and  become  accustomed  to 
better  than  average  pay.  bringing  with  it  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  himself  and  his 
family.  He  will  find  dlfflcultv  In  finding  a  new 
employer  because  manv  companies  have  age 
limitations  in  hiring.  He  probably  has  made 
commtlments  for  pa\Tnente  on  his  home 
life  insurance,  and  other  household  goods. 
He  may  have  prepared  his  children  for  a 
college  education. 

His  hopes  and  his  self-respect  are  In  jeop- 
ardy—in Jeopardy  not  because  of  his  own 
shortcomings  or  because  of  a  temporary  re- 
cession, but  because  his  employment  rela- 
tlonshlp  has  been  severed  permanently.  If 
he  is  a  coal  miner,  the  consumer's  need  for 
coal  may  have  been  met  by  other  fuels;  if  a 
semiskilled  factory  hand,  his  firm  may  have 
failed  or  may  have  been  relocated  many  miles 
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away.  Foreign  competition  dlsplaoes  domeetlc 
producers.  Machinery  and  automated  equip- 
ment eliminate  whole  employee  classifica- 
tions. These  are  exajnples  of  structural  un- 
employment— unemployment  caused  by  some 
structural  change  In  the  economy — and 
studies  have  shown  that  such  unemployment 
Is  likely  to  be  of  long  duration. 

The  person  who  Is  structurally  unemployed 
Is  confronted  with  an  Immediate  reduction 
in  his  pavicale  If  he  can  find  work,  or  de- 
pendency on  \inemplo\-ment  insurance.' 

Unless  such  a  lald-off  person  receives  fi- 
nancial assistance,  he  will  probably  be  un- 
able to  afford  retraimng.  The  Incentive  for 
abandoning  training  when  even  odd  Jobs  are 
available  will  disrupt  his  plans  for  complet- 
ing his  occupational  rehabilitation,  and  in 
most  States,  he  will  be  disqualified  from 
unemployment  Insurance  when  he  lakes 
training. 

For  all  these  reasons,  S.  1991  authorizes 
training  allowances  at  levels  In  each  State 
equal  to  unemployment  Insurance  benefits. 
In  the  event  the  training  program  includes 
part-time  on-the-job  training  for  which  the 
employer  pays  learners'  wages,  the  training 
allowance  will  be  reduced  proportionately. 

Under  some  circumstances  training  for  cer- 
tain jobs  will  be  available  only  In  a  location 
lar  removed  from  a  traUiee's  resldenc*.  Some 
roiu-ses  which  require  relatively  heavy  liivest- 
ment  In  teaching  equipment,  for  example, 
may  be  given  at  only  one  location  In  a  par- 
ticular State.  The  bill  provides  modest  living 
and  transportation  expenses  for  the  Indi- 
vidual certli^ed  Ur  training  If  he  lives  beyond 
commuter  distance  of  the  training  center. 

With  the  exception  of  limited  amounts  for 
supplementing  earnings  of  youth  under- 
going on-the-job  training,  training  allow- 
ances will  be  limited  to  persons  not  receiving 
unemployment  insurance  \v!io  are  heads  of 
families  and  who  have  had  a  minimum  work 
experience  of  at  least  3  years.  As  a  further 
safeguard  against  abuse,  the  committee  fur- 
ther provided  that  an  individual  who  falls  to 
avail  himself  of  training  when  It  Is  offered  to 
lilm  will  be  disqualified  from  receiving  bene- 
fits for  G  months.  The  committee  believes  the 
Secretary,  under  his  rulem.aking  authority, 
may  further  -estrict  the  payment  of  training 
allowances  when  he  has  reasons  to  believe 
a  given  individual  has  postponed  his  training 
period  In  order  to  protect  the  period  of  in- 
surance benefits  before  availing  himself  of 
the  training  allowances.  The  committee  does 
not  intend,  however,  to  limit  in  any  way  the 
amounts  paid  under  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program,  nor  In  any  way  to  com- 
pel a  person  to  take  training  against  his 
wishes. 

TR.MNING  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  assignment  of  responsibilities  tinder 
the  bill  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  carefully  defined.  Existing 
facilities  fcr  training  win  be  used  to  the 
extent  they  are  available.  To  the  extent  that 
new  programs  are  contemplated,  the  bill  out- 
lines the  relationships  between  the  two  de- 
partments. Both  departments  have  been  con- 
sulted ar.d  endors..  the  assignment  of  func- 
tions made  by  the  bill.  There  Is  sufficient 
flexibility  Ui  the  provisions  to  permit  hitherto 
untried  methods  of  training  when  this  seems 
a))proprlate. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  be  responsible  for  providing 
through  the  State  boards  of  vocational  edu- 
cation the  training  programs  especially  de- 
Eigi:ed  to  provide  training  for  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  so  ihatthey  may  be  more 
readily  fitted  to  Immediate  or  likely  employ- 
ment prospects.  The  experience  of  several 
State   boards  for  vocational  education,   es- 


»See  "Too  Old  To  Work— Too  Young  To 
Retire,"  a  study  of  the  Packard  Motor  Co. 
shutdown.  Special  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems,  S.  Res.  196,  86t.h  Cong. 
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pec  ally  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  those  of  Michigan.  Connecticut,  and 
Wei  •  Virginia,  has  contrlbu-ed  materially  to 
The  formulation  of  the  committees  bill. 

e  kind  of  tralnlrg  contemplated  by  the 

differs  In  important  respects  from  tradl- 

vocatlonal  training  under  the  Smlth- 

hes  and  George-Barden  Acts.  Under  those 

iites,  categories  of  occupation  for  which 

nlng  is  to  be  given  are  either  specified  by 

or  have  become  stabilized  by  custom;  the 

citment  of  funds  to  States  Is  made  on  the 

of  formulas  unrelated  to  the  distribu- 

or  volume  of  unemploym.ent;    In  most 

stances  training  is  provided  by  local  school 

s  to  school-age  youth  on  fairly  regular 

■dules.  and  the  flexibility  needed  for  re- 

'.ing  the  unemployed  in  temporary  em- 

•ment  needs  is  not  available. 

nder  S.  1991.  as  amended,  if  a  State  board 

s  the  training  facilities  in  any  given  area 

be   Inadequate,   or  not   suitable   for  the 

ning  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

State  board  may  then  make  arraTigements 

1  private  educational  or  training  instltu- 

to  provide  the  Instruction  requested. 

the  State  board  Is  not  In  a  position  to 

y  o'.'.t  the  training  and  retraining  respon- 

itles  in  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 

cation,  and  Welfare  has  the  authority  to 

ce  an  agreement  with   public  or  private 

catlonal   or   training   institutions   either 

lin  the  State  or  convenient   thereto   to 

.ide  such  training  under  the  same  condl- 

s  as  would  apply  if  the  State  boards  for 

tlonal  education  in  that  State  were  to 

assiime  responsibility. 

committee  assumes  that  a  high  degree 

flexlbllilty   in   program   content   will    be 

ntalned.  The  funds  provided  under  the 

will  permit  rental  of  buildings  for  tem- 

/  or  mobile  training  programs.  The  com- 

ee  recognizes  that  It  would  not  be  feasi- 

to  require  a  specific  percentage  of  em- 

from  a  training  course  In  which  a 

n  employee  is  trained.  Some  training  will 

3f  a  broader  scope  than  that  which  would 

limited  to  a  specific  Job  opportunity  In 

to  fit  the  trainee  for  a  wider  range  of 

sloyment.  Nor  did  the  committee  believe  it 

to  impose  a  time  limitation  on  employee 

aj:ement.  as  a  condition  to  continuing  the 

rse.  During  periods  of  recession,  job  op- 

unitles  become  Increasingly  scarce,  and 

lurtall  the  program  sharply  to  accord  with 

ailed  job  openings  would  result  in  serious 

nistratlve   difficulties    and    loss    of    in- 

ictor  personnel.  Then,  as  recovery  pro- 

.  It  would  be  difficult  expand  training 

fast  as  Job  opportunities  developed.  For 

rea.-ons.  while  training  must  be  closely 

ited     to     employment     requirements,     It 

not  be  directly  and  exclusively  tied  to 

Imjnedlate  job  possibilities. 

"  'he  Secretary  of  Labor  will  develop  pro- 
grsma  for  on-the-job  training.  This  Is  a 
function  already  the  responsibility  of  his 
De>artment.  To  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  secure  the 
ad(  ptlon  of  such  programs  by  private  and 
agencies,  employers,  trade  assocla- 
s.  labor  organizations,  and  other  indus- 
1  and  commiinlty  groups  which  he  det€r- 
les  are  qualified  to  conduct  effective  on- 
(  -Job  training  programs.  The  Secretary  of 
Lapor  is  authorized  to  enter  In'o  appropriate 
nts  with  these  groups  and  may  make 
provision  for  payment  of  the  cost  of 
prctvldlng  necessary  training  as  equitable  In 
ea(Jh  case. 

he  bill   requires  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Heplth.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Insure  that 
agency  will  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Jormatlon  and  techniques  available  In  the 
er.  In  carrying  out  its  on-the-job  train- 
functions,  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  training  fa- 
ties  which  can  be  made  available  through 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  vocational  education  and  training,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  rely  upon  the  Information  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  to  occupa- 
tional needs  of  the  Nation  and  particular 
labor  market  areas  and  the  potential  of  In- 
dividuals selected  for  training. 

A  successful  program  will  require  maxi- 
mum effort  and  close  cooperation  by  the 
State  employment  service  and  education 
agencies,  not  only  at  the  Federal  level  but 
at  the  State  and  ioc.il  levels  .is  well.  The  ex- 
perierxe  in  those  States,  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  have  worked  out  effective  co- 
operative programs,  furnishes  a  pattern 
which  will  be  useful  for  other  States. 

The  ultimate  success  of  this  program,  how- 
ever, will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
Individual  workers  accept  the  opportunity  to 
participate  and  develop  their  potential.  The 
training  programs  authorized  by  this  bUl  are, 
therefore,  geared  ooth  to  the  skill  needs  of 
the  economy  and  the  occupational  potential 
of  the  individuals  to  be  trained 

TOtTTH 

S.  1391.  as  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  introduced,  would  have  provided  train- 
ing to  all  unemployed  persons  including  new 
entrants  into  the  labcir  force.  S.  2036.  also 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  under 
consideration  by  the  committee,  would  like- 
wise have  auth.^rlzed  a  program  for  occupa- 
tional training  for  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21.  Because  the  overlapping  of 
the  two  bills  gave  rise  to  questions  as  to  their 
relationship,  the  committee  decided  that  the 
training  activities  for  youth  shotUd  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  here  reported. 

Becau.se  the  problems  of  training  youth, 
especially  those  in  the  younger  age  bracket 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  are  differ- 
ent to  some  extent  from  those  of  adult  train- 
ing, the  committee  believed  it  desirable  at 
several  pKjlnts  In  the  bill  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  with  special  authority  in  this 
field.  For  'his  reason,  the  Secret.iry  wixs  given 
the  authority  "wherever  appropriate"  to  pro- 
vide a  special  program  fwr  the  testing,  coim- 
sellng,  and  selection  of  youth  "for  occupa- 
tional training  and   further  schooling." 

Testimony  before  the  committee  In  lt5  con- 
sideration of  3.  2036  demonstrated  a  remark- 
able variety  of  techniques  utilized  by  many 
communities  In  their  attempts  to  ease  the 
transition  of  teen-age  youth  from  school  to 
adult  employment.  The  transl'lon  is  reason- 
ably successful  for  tho.se  who  complete  schot/i 
and  go  on  to  technical  or  college  training 
But  for  thixe  who  do  not  complete  schoc.I 
the  problem  is  acute.  This  Is  true  not  onlv 
because  such  young  people  are  often  already 
unable  to  adjust  to  society,  but  also  becaiuo 
the  niunber  of  Jobs  available  to  unskilled 
workers  is  a  steadily  decreasing  proportion  of 
•he  total. 

Under  these  circumstances,  various  pro- 
erams  Involving  a  combination  of  employ- 
ment and  formal  Instruction — sometime*; 
called  work -study  programs — have  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  on  .\  limited  scale.  These  pro- 
gr.\ms  are  especially  needed  in  the  10  or  l-S 
largest  urban  centers  where  unemploymen' 
rates,  according  to  the  testimony  before  th''' 
conimitt-ee.  run  as  high  as  70  percent  in  the 
16  to  21  age  bracket  in  some  underprivileged 
neighborhoods. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Secretary 
in  providing  special  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  for  such  youth  should  not  nece.=- 
sarily  limit  him.self  to  utilizing  US.  Employ- 
ment Service  facilities  He  will  find  that  some 
local  agencies  are  already  providing  Umlte'd 
programs  of  the  kind  contemplated  In  this 
bill.  He  will  have  authority  to  provide  special 
programs  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  and 
with  a  variety  of  techniques.  He  will  be  able 
to  promote  and  encourage  further  schooling 
and  training  combined  with  different 
amounts  of  part-time  on-the-job  training. 
Under  unusual  circumstances  he  will  be  able 
to  provide  training  allowances,  where  neces- 
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sary  to  promote  the  occupational  training 
envisaged  by  the  program.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, must  be  exercised  that  the  amount  of 
such  training  allowances  will  be  minimal.  It 
Is  not  the  committee's  Intention  that  the 
equivalent  of  a  scholarship-type  program  be 
available  for  teen-age  unemployed  youth  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school. 

THE  UNDEREMPLOYED 

The  bill  gives  a  priority  In  training  to 
v.orkers  actually  unemployed  over  those  who 
hold  jobs  but  who  need  their  skills  upgraded. 
The  committee  discussed  the  possibility  of 
giving  a  similar  priority  to  underemployed 
persons,  especially  when  their  employment 
was  parttlme  and  at  a  bare  subsistence  level. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
nmong  the  various  levels  and  causes  of  un- 
deremployment and  the  difficulty  of  defining 
unemployment,  the  committee  decided 
against  a  priority  for  such  Individuals  and 
against  providing  them  with  training  allow- 
ances during  periods  of  training. 

A  special  and  definable  problem  exists, 
however.  In  the  case  of  rural  areas  of  low- 
Income,  subsistence  agriculture.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  committee  determined 
that  workers  In  families  whose  fannJly  Income 
does  not  exceed  $1,200  per  year  shall  be  con- 
sidered unemployed  for  the  purjjose  of  the 
program. 

PRINCIPAI,  CHANGES  IN  THE  BttL  AS  INTKODTJCED 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  does  not  change  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  as  introduced.  It  nevertheless  con- 
tains many  refinements  and  Important 
changes  which  were  suggested  by  witnesses 
during  the  hearings  or  by  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  principal  changes  are  as  follows: 

"1.  The  relationships  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  were  clarified  and 
the  functions  to  be  performed  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  each  was  more  precisely 
defined. 

"2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  given  spe- 
cial duties  of  job  counseling  and  the  promo- 
tion of  training  In  connection  with  youth  16 
to  21  years  of  age.  The  functions  authorized 
here  are  similar  to  those  recommended  by  the 
administration  In  title  I  of  S.  2036,  except 
for  additional  flexibility  In  the  choice  of  pro- 
grams." 

"3.  In  addition  to  the  manpower  reports 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  an 
annual  manpower  report  by  the  President  Is 
required. 

"4,  A  requirement  for  50-50  State  match- 
ing of  funds  after  the  second  year  was  added. 

"5.  A  proposal  for  financial  assistance  In 
the  form  of  moving  expenses  to  persons  re- 
locating in  other  communities  was  removed. 

"6.  For  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  persons 
in  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  an- 
nual net  family  Income  are  to  be  considered 
tmemployed. 

"7.  A  number  of  safeguards  against  possi- 
ble abuses  were  added.  Including  an  antl- 
plratlng  provision;  a  requirement  for  the 
maintenance  of  State  training  effort;  a  dis- 
qualification from  receiving  training  allow- 
ances for  persons  declining  training  oppor- 
tunities; limitations  on  transportation  and 
subsistence  allowances;  and  requirements 
for  detailed  reports  on  the  training  program. 

"8.  A  National  Advisory  Conmilttee  Is  cre- 
ated. 

"9.  An  apportionment  formula  sets  forth 
four  criteria  to  be  used  In  determining  an 
equitable  allotment  of  funds  among  the 
States. 

"10.  Specific  ceilings  are  set  upon  appro- 
priations for  each  of  the  4  years  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

INDrVXDtr.AI.    VIEWS    OP    SENATOR    BARBT 
GOLDWATER 

I  voted  to  report  out  3.  1991,  as  amended, 
because  I  believe  that  this  legislation  should 
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have  an  opportunity  to  be  debated  at  length 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

While  I  support  the  basic  alms  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  reserve  the  right  to  offer  and  sup- 
port floor  amendments  which  I  believe  will 
strengthen  this  legislation. 

Babry  Golowateb. 

[87th  Congress,  1st  Session,  House  of 
Representatives,  Report  No.  879] 

Manpower   Development   and   Training 
Act  of  1961 

August  10.  1961. — Committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Powell,  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  submitted  the  following 
report — To  accompany  HJi.  8399. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R,  8399)  re- 
lating to  the  occupational  training,  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  the  manpower  resources  of 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,  aavlng 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

PURPO.SE    OF    THE    BILL 

H,R.  8399  Is  designed  to  provide  broad  and 
integrated  programs  to  help  workers  to  ad- 
just to  the  problems  which  arise  out  of  auto- 
mation, rapid  technological  advances,  and 
otlier  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  is  also  designed  to  provide  for  the 
effective  development  and  use  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  to  meet  the  skill  requirements  of 
our  highly  advanced  and  constantly  chang- 
ing industrial  society.  Through  the  develop- 
ment of  new  on-the-job  and  vocational  edu- 
cation training  programs,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed. 
Including  those  employed  persons  whose 
skills  are  inadequate  and  need  upgrading 
v.uh  the  opportunity  for  training  in  skills 
which  are  or  will  be  in  demand  in  the  labor 
market. 

The  bill  thus  seeks  not  only  to  deal  with 
a  major  aspect  of  the  Nation's  problem  of 
unemployment,  but  also  to  assist  In  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  maximum  employment  and 
a  more  fully  productive  work  force.  It  recog- 
nizes that  a  large  share  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  represents  not  the  inability  of 
the  economy  to  create  jobs  but  our  failure 
to  train  people  with  the  proper  skills  to 
qualify  them  for  jobs. 

The  bill  Is  based  on  H.R.  7373  which  em- 
bodied the  proposals  of  the  President  In  this 
area. 

There  is  agreement  among  all  who  have 
studied  the  problem  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  our  unemployment  exists  because 
idle  workers  do  not  have  the  skills  necessarv 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  existing  jobs. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
lack  the  skills  which  are  needed  In  our  pres- 
ent-day economy.  Unless  these  people  acquire 
new  sklUs,  their  unemployment  will  persist 
even  when  recovery  from  the  recent  recession 
Is  completed. 

The  more  rapidly  our  economy  advances 
and  becomes  automated,  the  more  rapidly  do 
skills  become  obsolete,  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinuous retraining  of  the  labor  force  more 
and  more  pressing.  It  is  clear  that  present 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  efforts  fall 
far  short  of  the  total  need,  and  that  without 
an  intensive  nationwide  program  to  provide 
'  pportunitles  for  retraining,  all  too  many 
men  and  women  will  never  be  able  to  obtain 
tl.e  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  to  make  their  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  productivity. 

This  bill  establishes  such  a  program.  Brief- 
ly. It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take 
the  lead  In  determining  the  training  needs  of 
the  Nation,  both  on  a  national  basis  and  on 
a  local  basis.  In  consultation  with  local  au- 
thorities. It  provides  funds  for  establishing 
training  programs  and  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment  of   subsistence   allowances   to    unem- 
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ployed  persons  during  the  time  they  are  en- 
rolled In  training.  The  training  programs 
will  be  provided  largely  through  existing 
public  vocational  educational  authorities, 
and  also  through  on-the-job  training,  a  com- 
bination of  both,  or  by  new  methods  that 
may  be  developed  and  found  effective. 

BACKGROUND 

The  problem 
This  bUl  fully  reflects  the  findings  made 
after    2    months    of    public    hearings    and 
another  month  of  gathering  additional  data 

by  the  Holland  Subcommittee  on  Unemploy- 
ment and  the  Impact  of  Automation. 

It  was  almost  unanimously  accepted  by 
those  who  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
that  the  present  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment is  the  most  pressing  domestic  problem 
facing  the  American  economy  in  1961.  Al- 
though this  legislation  is  being  considered 
when  the  economy  appears  to  be  on  the  up- 
trend, luiemployment  is  still  hlgli. 

Department  of  Labor  figures  for  July 
showed  that  for  the  seventh  stralglit  month 
the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  unemploy- 
meiit  had  not  dropped  below  6.8  percent,  and 
indeed  had  risen  to  6.9  percent  as  it  w.ts 
in  March  and  May.  Total  unemployment  in 
July  was  5,140,000.  In  a.ddition,  there  are 
some  3.2  million  persons  who  work  only  part 
time  through  no  choice  of  their  own. 

The  Department  of  Labor  figiu-es  for  July 
also  show,  significantly  lor  this  legislation, 
that  the  number  of  workers  who  have  been 
unemployed  6  moutlia  or  longer  has  risen 
from  approximately  928.000  in  June  to  1.- 
026,000. 

Tlie  evidence  also  shows  that  tiie  rate  of 
unemployment  for  the  poorly  trained,  poorly 
educated,  unskilled  workers  is  about  three 
times  as  great  as  for  the  well  tr.ilned.  It 
shows  that  jobs  are  available,  but  that  for 
tlie  most  part  tiiey  require  more  education 
or  skills,  or  different  skills,  tiian  many  of 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  now 
have.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  unemploy- 
ment is  among  tiio^e  workers  who  stopped 
shoi-t  of  completing  high  school. 

It  was  sliown  that  agricultural  manpower 
needs  are  being  reduced  twice  .as  f.ast  as  in 
the  nonagricultural  fields.  This  is  due  to  the 
increased  productivity  through  the  tise  of 
mechiuiization  oii  the  farms.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes retraining  for  the  underemployed 
farmer. 

In  testimony  before  the  Holland  t^ubooin- 
inlttee  it  w;is  shown  that— 

"The  United  States  is  the  first  nation  lu 
the  world  where  total  output  (production  i 
continued  to  rise  while  employment  of  pro- 
duction workers  continued  to  decrease. 

"Production  rose  43  percent — employment 
of  factory  workers  decreased  10  percent — 
and  our  population  Increased  19  percent  dur- 
ing the  years  1950-60. 

"During  tlie  last  three  recessions,  each  In- 
creased In  se\erity  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  each 
prosperity  period,  following  the  recession, 
decreased  In  length. 

"The  rate  of  unemployment  grew  with 
each  recession  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  the  rate  of 
hard-core  unemployment  fstructurali  al.so 
grew  dtirlng  the  prosperity  peaks. 

"The  1962  estimati-d  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, under  present  conditions,  will  be  over 
5  percent." 

The  need  for  training  the  hard-core  struc- 
turally unemployed  has  become  widely  rec- 
ognized and  pubilcized.  Every  comprehensive 
study  of  the  unemployed  conducted  In  re- 
cent years  has  Identified  training  or  re- 
training as  an  essential  remedy. 

The  1961  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  points  out  that — 
"While  rapid  technological  progress  In- 
creases the  Nation's  productive  capabilities 
and  standard  of  living.  It  does  cause  large- 
scale  displacement  of  workers  whose  produc- 
tive efforts  and  creative  abilities  are  lost  tri 
the  Nation  If  not  trained  for  the  Job.?  to  be 
done  in  an  advanced  society.  Congress  and 
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the  administration  ought  to  develop  im- 
mediately the  program  for  large-scale  co- 
operative efforts  for  retraining  work- 
ers •  •  •." 

On  this  issue,  the  views  of  the  minority 
were  similar.  The  minority  stated: 

"Continued  economic  growth  of  the  whole- 
some kind  creates  two  major  problems.  And 
the  more  rapid  the  growth  the  more  ag- 
gravated theise  two  problems  become.  The 
first  problem  i,s  tliat  of  technological  em- 
ployment and  unemployment.  Technological 
advancement,  by  its  very  nature,  while  cre- 
ating a  need  for  new  skills  makes  obsolete 
various  ways  by  wliich  men  have  i^eeu  mak- 
ing their  livellhCMDd.  Those  ways  of  making 
a  livelihood  most  affected  are  concentrated 
in  the  unskilled  and  semlskiUed  occupa- 
tions •  •  •. 

"The  problem  lies  in  the  process  of  train- 
ing and  retraining  for  the  skills  which  are 
constantly  being  created.  This  is  a  happy 
problem  to  deal  with,  though  by  no  means 
an  easy  one  or  one  that  does  not  require 
considerable  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  indi- 
viduals within  our  society  who  must  buckle 
down  and  start  Ubing  more  of  their  brains 
and  leas  of  tlieir  brawn." 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
iu  Its  report  on  depressed  areas  released  June 
4.  1961.  expressed  strong  support  for  a  pro- 
gram uf  retraining  of  the  unemployed. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  enacted  in 
April  1961.  authorized  a  training  program, 
with  provisions  similar  to  those  in  H.R.  8399, 
but  on  a  very  limited  basis  and  only  for 
areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  that  act. 
A  large  number  of  leading  newspapers  and 
I'ther  periodicals  tiirouphout  the  country 
liave  recognized  the  need  for  a  naiionaj  train- 
ing effort  such  a.s  that  embodied  in  this  bill, 
A  recent  public  opinion  poll  disclosed  tha- 
of  all  the  proposals  specified  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  second  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  proposals  to  train  the  unemployed 
was  cited  by  67  percent  of  those  replying 
as  one  for  which  they  were  willing  Ui  make 
.sacrifices.  This  was  more  than  twice  the  de- 
gree of  support  given  to  any  other  item 
listed. 

In  the  light  of  this  general  recognition  of 
the  widespread  need  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  training  and  retraining,  the  com- 
mittee has  acted  to  support  the  President's 
program. 

The  manpower  problems  to  which  this  pro- 
gram Is  addressed  include  the  need  of  our 
complex  society  for  employees  with  more 
sophisticated  skills;  the  dilemma  of  the  un- 
employed whose  skills  have  been  made  ob- 
solete by  automation  and  other  chai.ges  In 
the  structure  of  the  economy;  and  the  fate 
of  the  unskilled,  whether  employed  or  not, 
in  a  market  with  diminishing  demand  for 
unskilled  labor. 

Automation  and  other  technological  ad- 
vancement is  an  essential  and  desirable  de- 
velopment for  mAaintalnlng  the  strength  of 
the  United  States.  We  must  have  a  strong, 
progressive,  and  technologically  powerful  na- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  that  press  on  us 
from  outside  our  borders;  to  maintain  our 
great  military  establishments  and  lead  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  a  world  divided  among 
men  whose  technical  knowledge  has  far 
outstripped  their  ability  to  resolve  dispute 
issues. 

Our  Nation  cannot  fully  realize  its  tech- 
nological potential  unless  our  most  valuable 
asset,  our  work  force.  Is  given  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  new  skills  that  are  required 
by  the  changes  In  technology  It  is  essentia! 
to  the  well-being  of  our  economy  that  we 
provide  our  workers  with  the  training  neces- 
sary to  exploit  fully  technological  advances. 
It  Is  just  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Individual  worker  who  finds  It  difnc.ilt  to 
adjust  to  the  changing  needs  of  a  raplrilv 
advancing  technology  that  he  be  trained 
Automation  and  technological  change  can 
make  obsolete  the  skills  and  Impair  the  live- 
lihood of  Individual  displaced  workers. 
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^..w  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  the  means 

V  hlch  those  who  through  no  fault  of  their 

have  lost  their  jobs  and  their  hard-won 

or  who  early  In  life  have  entered  the 

force  without  adequate  skills,  can  ac- 

skllls   which  win   give  them  the   op- 

anlty    to    become    productive    members 

t^elr  communities. 

must  not  expect  the  workers  who  are 

to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  higher 

•  activity.  The  whole  Nation  which  bene- 

from  Increased  productivity  has  the  re- 

.slbUlty  to  provide  the  means  by  which 

employees  who  are  displaced  can  acquire 

skills  that  are  needed  and  wlU  be  useful 

economy. 

nxmiber  of  unskilled  Jobs  Is  constantly 
and  the  demand  for  skilled  and 

workers  is  constantly  rising.  Ac- 

ng  to  the  Department  of  Labor's  projec- 

the  number  of  professional  aind  tech- 

workers  needed  by  1970  will  be  at  least 

p  ercent  higher  than  In  1960;  there  will  be 

to  30  percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 

;etors  and  managers,  clerical  and  sales 

_.,rs,  skilled  workers  and  those  In  service 

:  ipatlons.  It  thus  is  clear  that  the  greatest 

tunitles    for    employment    wUl    be    In 

occupations  requiring  the  most  educa- 

and  training. 

of  the  events  that  have  caused  the 
3  of  many  persons  to  become  obsolete 
1  forcefully  pointed  out  by  witnesses  be- 
the  Holland  subcommittee. 

the    steel    industry.    productlo:i    and 
ments  for  the  years  1950  and  1960  were 
s:  Identical,  but  production  worker  em- 
mont   showed   a   drop   of   80,000   workers 
a  decline  in  the  workweek  of  3.3  hours 
lid  J.  McDonald,  president  of  the  United 
Iworkers  of  .America.  AFL-CIO). 
.1    the  id:   coal   ir.dustry.  from   1947  to 
productivity  doubled  but   there   were 
:boo  less  Jobs  for  the  coal  miners  (Thomas 
redy.  president.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
r!ca) . 

coniputers  that  are  the  brains  of  au- 
tlcu  can  perform  a  hundred  thousand 
3.  from  rolling  steel  to  deciding  ho-.v 
.y  frankfv.r:er  rolls  a  bakery  driver  should 
e'  at  a  Third  Avenue  delicatessen  on  a 
y  sum.mer  Friday, 
ev  deslgr..  in  an  hour,  a  new  chemical 
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plant  that  would  take  a  platoon  of  engineers 


ar — monitor  space  vehicles  on  their  way 
•ho  moon — coach  baseball  players — govern 


,ches  and  signals  on  35.000  miles  of  rail- 
track  from  a  single  remote  control  cen- 
collect  eggs  in  an  electronic  henhouse — - 
ft^e  oil — issue   Insurance  policies — operate 
.s  of  Industrial   machinery — and  provide 
guideposts  for  billions  of  dollars  In  cor- 
Lie  decisions. 

thing  the  computers  cannot  do.  how- 
ls tell  how  many   workers  have  been 
.„   to   the   Nation's'hard  core   of  unem- 
ment  by  the  technological  progress  thev 
triklnglv  exemplify    (A.  H.  Raskin.  New 
:k  Times) . 

Each  computer  Installation  affects  140  Jobs 
anc ,  m  1961,  there  are  10,000  such  Installa- 
tions to  be  made.  Therefore,  1,400.000  clerical 
WO!  hers  wlU  feel  the  effect  of  this. 

.■H  machine  was  dimon.strated  to  the  Amer- 

Bar  Association  that  did  7  man-hours 

legal    research    In    a    matter   of    minutes 

A-ard    CoughUn,    president      Office    Em- 

rees  International  Union,  .^FL-CIO'. 

iK  the  ca:'.nl:.g  and  preserving;  Industries 

■e   has   been   a   very   substantial    rUe   in 

Dut  since   1947.  but   the  rise  in  produc- 

ty  has  been  even  steeper.  As  a  result,  even 

his  very  rapldlv  expandl:  g  industry,  the 

il  of  Jobs  has  dropped  from  211.000  in  1947 

193.000  in   1960   i  P.E    Gornian.  secretary- 

urer.     Amalgamated     Meat     Cutters    & 

'  Cher  Workmen  of  North  America.  AFL- 
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'We  seem  to  have  automated  our  country 
sul^clently  to  supply  all  of  the  basic  demands 
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and  a  good  many  luxuries  and  still  involve 
only  93  percent  of  our  work  force. 

'■We  can't  argue  that  technological  change 
and  automation  are  not  labor-saving  proc- 
esses. Of  course  they  are.  They  do  cause  dis- 
placement of  pet^ple.  In  fact,  to  do  so  Is  one 
of  their  major  pttrposes.  They  may  also  up- 
grade people  or  increase  the  prosperity  of  au 
Industry  so  that  more  are  employed.  Never- 
theless, we  do  have  more  unemployment  than 
we  can  tolerate  today  and  some  of  It  has  come 
from  technological  change  and  automation. 

"The  problem  l>efore  us,  ho*-ever,  Is  not 
whetner  to  blocrt  technology.  Tlie  problem  Is 
how  to  block  unemployment  (Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son, Jr.,  president  of  IBM  Corp.). 

"Productivity  in  the  Nation's  railroads  in- 
creased 65  percent  from  1947  to  1959,  but 
540.000  railroad  workers'  Jobs  were  gone  (W. 
P.  Kennedy,  president  Brotherhood  of  Bail- 
road  Trainmen) . 

"Because  of  the  shift  from  airplanes  to 
missiles.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  air- 
craft Industry  alone  has  eliminated  200,000 
production  Jobs  In  the  past  few  years  even 
though  the  Industry's  dollar  volume  has  con- 
tinued to  rise  (A.  J.  Hayes,  president,  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  AFL- 
CIO). 

"In  the  production  of  electrical  appliances. 
output  Jumped  tremendously  and  employ- 
ment dropped  50  percent  since  1953  (James 
B.  Carey,  president.  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO)  " 

Other  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
Holland  committee  stressed  the  employment 
Implications  of  automation,  technological 
change,  and  the  large  number  of  new  en- 
trants into  the  labor  market  that  can  be 
expected  In  the  decade  of  the  1960's  and 
urged  governmental  action  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

•Some  idea  of  the  immediate  problems 
ahead  can  be  seeia  from  the  fact  that,  even 
if  all  we  do  is  increase  our  production  at 
the  same  rate  as  we  have  been  doing  during 
the  past  doze;. -odd  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  a  total  of  1.8  million  persotts 
wUl  feel  the  Impact  of  the  technological 
changes  Just  in  the  year  ahead.  In  other 
words,  we  are  going  to  need  enough  output 
Increases  'oetween  now  and  next  year  to  take 
care  of  1.8  million  people  affected  by  pro- 
ductivity change. 

•  This  decade  will  seen  an  unparalleled  26 
million  new  young  workers  coming  into  the 
job  market — and  if  current  levels  prevail, 
7' J  million  of  them  will  be  dropouts,  without 
a  high  school  diploma  and  very  Ul-fltted  for 
the  Job  world  ahead  which  will  see  major  ad- 
vances en  the  technological  scene  (Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  Secretary  of  Labor) . 

"During  the  1960's  It  will  be  necessary  to 
create  an  even  greater  number  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities— perhaps  as  many  as  4  million  a 
year  to  provide  employment  for  the  average 
yearly  growt'a  in  the  labor  force  and  the  pos- 
sible annual  displacement  of  workers  from 
rising  productivity  i  Stanley  Ruttenberg,  di- 
rector of  research.  .AFL-CIO) . 

"If.  in  spite  of  the  best  planning  we  can 
do,  some  people  are  temporarily  unemployed 
because  of  technological  change,  both  indus- 
try and  government  have  a  recognized  re- 
sponsibility to  help  families  through  any 
such  period  of  transition  (Ralph  Cordlner, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Electric). 

"It  is  the  re*ponslblUty  of  the  Government 
to  anticipate  and  to  identify  those  trends 
which  will  create  chro.nlc  unemployment 
problems  in  the  future,  and  it  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  participate  in  the  solution  of 
those  problems  once  they  occur. 

"It  is  the  Government's  responsibility  for 
objectively  and  thoroughly  identifying  and 
studying  the  problem.?  presented  by  chronic 
unemployment  and  then  developing  reason- 
able and  practical  plans  of  action  to  relieve 
them. 
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■'There  Is  a  delicate  balance  here  between 
rushing  into  a  situation  before  adequate 
plans  are  made  and  the  other  extreme  of  pro- 
crastinating until  the  problem  Is  virtually 
bejoud  hope.  It,  therefore,  becomes  appar- 
ent that  the  problem  of  organizing  to  meet 
Liiis  problem  is  a  critical  one. 

■'A  number  of  possible  solutions  have  been 
suggested.  Including  a  high-level  Federal 
i'.gency  which  would  coordinate  Federal  ac- 
tivities and  would  work  closely  ■with  State 
and  local  governments.  There  are  some  people 
who  would  ii-sist  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stay  out  of  the  picture.  You  and  I  know 
that  is  impossible,  because  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem,  certain  critically  dis- 
tressed areas,  for  example,  that  will  require 
the  kind  of  massive  support  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  the  remed- 
ial steps  that  can  be  taken: 

"1.  An  objective  and  thorough  study  to  de- 
termine the  extent,  locations,  and  underlying 
cause   of  chronic  unemployment. 

"2.  A  greatly  strengthened  program  of  vo- 
cational training,  to  train  the  untrained  and 
to  retrain  those  whose  original  skills  are  no 
longer  needed. 

'3.  More  effective  career  guidance  for 
young  people. 

"4.  Better  Information  about  employment 
opportunities  In  other  portions  of  a  given 
State,  or  elsewhere  in  the  covuitry  (Mr.  Don 
G.  Mitchell,  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Telephone  &  Electronic  Corp.)." 
The  need  for  Federal  assistance 

Since  1946,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  "to  pro- 
mote maximum  employment,  production  and 
purch-tsing  power."  The  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1946  states: 

"The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the  con- 
tinuing policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  use  all  practical  means 
consistent  with  its  needs  and  obligations  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national  pol- 
icy, with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
industry,  labor,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  Its  plans, 
functions,  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining.  In  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  foster  and  promote  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  general  welfare,  condl- 
tior>s  under  which  there  will  be  afforded  use- 
ful employment  opportunities.  Including 
self-employment,  for  those  able,  wUUng,  and 
.seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

In  order  to  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  these  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities, this  committee  feels  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  is  necessary. 

The  manpower  problems  to  which  this  bill 
Is  addressed  are  national  problems  While  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  have  been  made  by 
industry,  labor,  and  local  goveriunent  In  deal- 
ing with  dislocations  that  have  occurred  In 
certain  areas,  the  total  problem  Is  too  great 
for  local  capacities  alone.  Moreover,  the  labor 
market  Is  a  national  market  and  If  Its  heeds 
are  to  be  met  national  leadership  la  required. 

No  one  Stat«  can  determine  national  skill 
development  needs  or  Judge  the  adequacy  of 
the  national  skill  development  effort.  Ameri- 
can labor  Is  mobile.  It  crosses  State  lines  to 
seek  employment  opportunities.  Training, 
therefore,  unless  It  is  to  be  wasted  or  dupli- 
cated, must  be  undertaken  In  the  context  of 
national  skUl  needs  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  success  of  a  person  to  train  the  un- 
employed Is  not  simply  a  question  of  funds 
for  training  expenses.  Experience  has  clearly 
shown  the  necessity  of  supplementing  such 
training  with  training  allowances.  In  most 
States  an  tinemployed  j)erson  taking  training 
is  considered  unavailable  for  employment 
and  thus  disqualified  from  receiving  unem- 
ployment   Insurance   benefits.   The   bill  re- 
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ported  would  remedy  this  defect  by  providing 
training  allowances  from  Federal  appropria- 
tions when  unemployment  insurance  Is  not 
available.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  large  part  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  program  will  be 
expended  on  training  allowsinces,  and  Federal 
leadership  Is  the  only  practicable  means  for 
starting  such  a  program. 

Training  for  the  unemployed  is,  of  course, 
not  a  cure-all  for  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  malfunction  of  our  economy. 
Training  will,  however,  raise  the  productivity 
potential  of  the  economy  and  thus  raise  the 
potential  limitations  upon  economic  growth. 
It  will  give  those  with  newly  acquired  skills 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  considered 
for  employment,  along  with  others,  when  Jobs 
are  available. 

BIAJOB  PEOVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Manpower  appraisal 
One  of  the  Important  elements  of  this  pro- 
posal is  the  asslgimient  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  In  order  to  further  the  broad  training 
purposes  of  the  bill,  of  additional  respon- 
sibilities In  the  overall  manpower  field. 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  wUl  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  establish  a  continuing  review  of 
the  national  skUl  development  effort  and  to 
recommend  actions  needed  to  achieve  Im- 
proved balance  between  occupational  re- 
sources and  requirements.  Combining  these 
manpower  functions  In  one  agency  will  give 
much  needed  overall  unity  to  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  for  leadership  In 
the  field  of  skill  development.  It  will  also 
more  effectively  relate  the  separate  activities 
of  the  various  agencies  in  this  field  to  an 
overall  program  of  optimum  development  and 
employment  of  manpower  resources. 

To  assist  the  Nation  In  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  technological  programs,  while 
avoiding  or  minimizing  the  harsh  and  tragic 
consequences  of  labor  displacement,  title  I 
also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  eval- 
uate the  Impact  of  automation  on  the  utili- 
zation of  the  Nation's  labor  force,  to  appraise 
the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's  manpower  de- 
velopment efforts  to  meet  foreseeable  man- 
power needs,  and  to  arrange  for  the  conduct 
of  such  research  Investigations  as  give  prom- 
ise of  furthering  the  purj>oses  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Many  of  the  beneficial  practices  that  have 
e^volved  as  a  byproduct  of  labor-management 
relations  (e.g.,  pension  plans  and  other 
fringe  benefits)  here  Introduced  rigidities 
that  Impeded  labor  force  adjustments  and 
mobility,  thus  contributing  to  unnecessary 
unemployment.  Title  I,  therefore,  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  Intensive  factual 
studies  of  what  causes  lack  of  occupational 
mobility  and  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
adoption  of  equitable  means  by  which 
these  Impediments  might  be  removed. 
It  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  study 
and  report  on  how  the  gradual  retirement  of 
long-service  workers,  the  vesting  of  pension 
rights,  and  the  development  of  other  devices 
freeing  the  lald-off  workers  from  equltv 
losses  Incurred  by  movliig  might  be  encour- 
aged by  Government  and  private  actions. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  develop,  compile,  and  make  available  in- 
formation regarding  skill  requirements,  oc- 
cupational outlook,  Job  opportunities,  the 
labor  supply  In  various  skills,  and  employ- 
ment trends  on  a  National,  State,  or  other 
area  or  appropriate  basis.  This  Is  In  effect  an 
inventory  of  the  occupational  resources  and 
iiceds  of  the  Nation  which  will  be  used  In 
the  educational,  training,  counseling,  and 
placement  activities  performed  under  other 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Finally,  title  I  will  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  report  to  the  President  on  man- 
power matters,  and  the  President  to  trans- 
mit an  annual  manpower  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

SelectUm  of  trainees 

Under  title  n  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor   is   given  the   responsibility   for  pro- 
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motlng  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams, for  the  selection  of  trainees  through 
testing  and  counseling,  and  for  referral  of 
them  for  training. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  success  of  this  program  depends 
upon  individual  participation  and  the  desire 
of  the  Individual  to  develop  his  potential. 
For  this  reason,  the  bill  specifies  that  tlie 
Secretary  of  Labor  Institute  programs  for 
testing,  counseling,  and  selecting  Individuals 
for  training  In  skills  which,  when  acquired, 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  enable  them 
to  secure  full-time  employment.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  facilities  already  in  exist- 
ence to  perform  testing,  counseling,  and 
placement,  as  well,  will  be  expanded  rather 
than  establishing  new  facilities  to  perform 
these  functions. 

The  person  desiring  training  will  apply  to 
his  local  employment  ofBce.  He  will  be  Inter- 
viewed and  tested.  He  will  be  counseled  on 
the  possibilities  of  employment  for  which  he 
seems  fitted.  Tlien  he  will  be  formally 
referred  to  the  appropriate  training  program. 
Upon  completion  of  the  program  the  em- 
ployment office  will  endeavor  to  find  him 
employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  testifying  before 
the  committee,  gave  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  task  before  him : 

"Let  me  tell  you  now  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  must  come  to  grips  in 
making  the  proposal  work  and  something  of 
the  methods  we  Intend  to  use. 

"We  must  make  an  assessment  of  where 
the  Nation  stands  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  human  resources.  We  must 
measiu-e  our  future  manpower  requirements 
and  our  future  manpo'wer  supply  on  an  oc- 
cupational basis.  In  short,  we  must  do  the 
things  necessary  to  know  how  automation 
and  other  changes  in  our  economy  are  likely 
to  affect  the  demand  for  specific  skills  in 
the  future. 

"In  general,  we  already  know  that  the  labor 
market  will  demand  of  workers  more  basic 
education  and  more  thorough  training,  but 
we  need  more  specific  Information.  We  need 
to  know,  for  example,  how  the  technological 
changes  which  are  now  occurring  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  are  likely  to  affect  the 
demand  for  plumbers,  electricians,  civil  engi- 
neers, etc.  We  also  need  to  know  how  tech- 
nological changes  In  office  ope'ratlons  will 
affect  white  collar  workers,  particularly  office 
workers.  We  must  find  out  how  changes  in 
technology,  consumer  demand,  and  foreign 
competition  are  likely  to  affect  the  location 
of  various  Industries  and  needs  in  different 
occupations.  We  must  know  the  specifics  of 
labor  demand  and  supply  area  by  area.  We 
must  determine  how  workers  can  best  adjust 
to  the  geographical  shifting  of  Industries 
and  what  methods  we  can  vise  to  enhance 
tlieir  occupational  mobility. 

"Before  individuals  are  selected  for  train- 
ing, we  need  to  know  not  only  the  needs  of 
our  Industries,  but  also  a  lot  about  each 
individual  worker.  We  have  to  know,  for 
example,  how  much  basic  education  he  has 
had,  the  amount  and  kind  of  his  previous 
skill  training,  and  his  aptitude  for  different 
kinds  of  work.  Tlie  obvious  need  for  this 
kind  of  information  and  other  facts  bearing 
on  the  Individual's  occupational  potential 
suggests  that  this  first  step  is  a  Job  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  counselors.  In  this  initial 
step  in  the  training  program,  we  will  utilize 
to  the  fullest  the  counseling  facilities  of  the 
local  State  employment  service  offices.  Al- 
though such  services  already  exist,  they  will 
have  to  be  greatly  expanded  to  do  the  kind 
of  Job  that  win  be  necessary.  We  have  already 
launched  a  program  of  expanded  services  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  but  even 
more  will  have  to  be  done. 

"But  even  after  the  occupational  potential 
of  the  trainee  Is  established,  a  second  im- 
portant step  must  be  taken  before  actual 
training    can    begin.    Assessment    muse    be 
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made  of  the  employment  prospects  m  the 
field  for  which  the  unemployed  person  Is 
best  suited  for  training.  This  calls  for  an 
analysis  of  the  long-ierm  prospects  in  par- 
ticular occupations  and  particular  areas,  as 
-.veil  as  the  outlook  immediately  ahead. 
Realisilcaliy,  we  must  also  consider  the  de- 
mand for  the  skills  which  we  can  give  the 
trainee  in  areas  other  than  his  own  home- 
town. In  this  country  where  mobility  of  the 
labor  force  is  so  great,  this  Is  a  particularly 
important  consideration. 

•Having  established  the  Individual's  needs 
and  capacity  for  training  and  the  Job  world 
Into  which  his  needs  and  cap.aclties  must  fit, 
■.ve  must  then  determine  the  kind  of  train- 
ing best  suited  to  his  individual  situation. 
VL-cational  training  will  often  prove  to  be 
the  best,  but  in  many  cases  a  completely 
different  t\-pe  of  training  might  be  called 
for.  We  intend  i/O  use  every  available  resource 
and  facility  that  can  equip  a  trainee  with 
the  necessary  skill  to  enable  him  to  take  his 
place  again  in  the  Nation's  work  force.  Ex- 
perience may  teach  us  that  new  training 
methods  and  facilities  need  to  be  developed 
to  Insure  that  each  Individual  geU  the  kind 
of  training  that  Is  best  for  him. 

"I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  retraining 
program  for  each  unemployed  person  will  be 
determined  by  examining  his  or  her  needs 
Unemployeti  persons  will  be  counseled  to 
a.ssess  what  they  already  have  to  offer  on 
the  Job  market;  their  potential  for  retrain- 
ing. For  some  workers  the  retraining  may 
be  very  simple.  In  other  cases,  the  task  of 
retraining  and  placement  may  be  difficult. 
Older  Workers  v.  itli  low  levels  of  education 
and  deep  r^.ots  m  their  own  communities 
are  likely  to  be  severe  problems 

"In  any  case,  the  training  or  retraining 
prescribed  will  match  the  individuals  needs. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  we  are  proposing  that  a 
••vide  range  of  training  institutions  be  used 
to  meet  our  retraining  objectives.  Sometimes 
a  few  weeks  of  on-the-job  Instruction  may 
make  the  unemployed  worker  reemployable. 
Sometimes  a  course  In  drafting  or  electronics 
will  turn  the  trick.  In  a  few  cases  perhaps 
the  4  or  5  month.s  needed  to  complete  work 
for  a  high  school  diploma  would  be  worth- 
while to  enhance  permanently  the  employ- 
ability  of  an  unemployed  worker.  In  still 
other  cases,  apprenticeship  or  technical 
school  instruction  may  provide  the  best 
answer," 

Priority  in  placement  for  training 

The  bill  requires  that  a  priority  In  referral 
for  training  must  be  extended  to  unem- 
ployed persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  full-time  employment 
without  retraining.  The  committee  discus.sed 
the  possibiliiy  of  giving  a  similar  priority 
to  underemployed  persons,  especially  when 
their  employment  was  part  time  atid  at  a 
bare  subsistence  level. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
.■imong  the  various  levels  and  causes  of  un- 
deremployment, the  committee  derided 
against  a  priority  for  such  Individuals  and 
against  providing  them  with  training  allow- 
ances during  periods  of  training. 

However,  the  Secretarv  of  Labor  Is  speci- 
fically authorised  to  refer  qualified  persons 
including  the  underemployed,  for  training 
or  retraining  programs  which  will  enable 
tlem  to  acquire  needed  skills. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
training  not  geared  to  employment  oppor- 
lurilMes  Is  wasteful  and  demoralizing  to 
Xhf.io  persons  participating  In  the  program. 
The  Department  of  Labor  Is  expected  to  op- 
erate the  selection  program  so  that  workers 
undertaking  training  will  do  so  with  the 
strong  likelihood  that  Jobs  will  be  available 
in  the  area  in  which  they  live  If  adequate 
Job  opportuntltes.  after  training,  will  not  be 
available  In  their  hom°  areas,  training  will 
be  given  first  to  those  Individuals  who  In- 
dicate that  they  voluntarily  and  without  any 
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skills  they  are  to  learn  are  1:1  demand. 

Training  Progranis;  Cooperatr.e  Effort 

Comxnlltee  on  Education  and  Labor 

It  was  best  to  coordinate  the  train- 

prugrams  envisaged  In  this  proposed  leg- 

:ion   so   that   the   full   efforts,   expertise, 

and  facilities  of  both   the   Depart- 

of  Labor  and  the  Departme;it  of  Health, 

cation,  and  Welfare  could  be  fully  utU- 

The   bill   strengthens   the    cooperative 

tlunshlp  between  these  Departments  and 

wUl   have    full    advantage    of    the    In- 

rjnatlon  and   techniques  available  to  the 

r. 
Tlitle  III  specifies  the  responsibility  of  the 
tury  of  Labor  for  on-the-job  training 
title  IV  specifies  the  responsibility  of 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
for  vocational  education  programs.  Title 
n  addition  to  establishing  criteria  wiiich 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  consider  in 
.ca-ing  funds  to  the  States,  also  pertains 
he  duties  and  responsibilities  of  both  the 
etaries  of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
Welfare  to  keep  the  Congress  informed, 
contains  a  provision  that  the  individual 
:es  must  not  slacken  their  own  efforts  In 
training  field  because  of  the  initiation 
he  Federal  program. 
1  he  development  of  programs  for  on-the- 
jub  training  is  already  a  function  of  the 
De]iartment  of  Labor.  To  the  ma.\iinum  ex- 
teiit  possible,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
sec  ire  the  adoption  of  such  programs  by 
pri  ate  and  public  agencies,  employers,  trade 
ass  jclaiioiis.  labor  organizations,  and  other 
industrial  and  community  groups  which  he 
do:  iriniues  are  qualified  to  conduct  effective 
o;. ••-he-job  training  programs.  The  Secretary 
of  :..ib.jr  is  authorized  to  enter  into  appro- 
pri  ite  agreements  with  these  groups  and 
in  I.-  make  such  provision  for  payment  of 
cos;s  of  providing  necessary  training  as 
li.  c  [juiiable  :n  each  case. 

\  ocatlonal  education   programs   are   pres- 

ly  a  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 

.ith.  Education,  and  Welfare.  For  the  pur- 

of  carrying   out   his   training   mission 

ler    this    bill,    the    Secretary    of    Health, 

,  and  Welfare  is  thus  authorized  to 

ler  into  agreements  vvith  the  States  under 

ch     the     appropriate     State     vocational 

'.  cation  agencies  will  undertake  to  provide 

ocatlonal  training  or  retraining  needed 

equip  individuals  referred  by  the  Secre- 

V  of  Labor  for  the  occupations  specif.ed  in 

referrals.  Training  Is  to  be  provided  by 

State  agency  through  public  education 

<  ncies  or  institutions  or.  if  the  facilities  or 

Ices  of  such  agencies  or  institutions  are 

adequate,    through    arrangements    with 

,-ate  educational  or  training  institutions. 

State  does  not  enter  Into  an  agreement 

does  not  provide  the  particular  training 

,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 

Welfare  is  directed  to  provide  the  needed 

ning    by    agreement    or    contract    with 

ilic    or   private    educational    or    training 

itutlons. 

successful  program  will   require  maxi- 
m   effort   and   close    cooperation    by   the 
te    employment    service    and    education 
i  ncies,  not  only  at  the  Federal  level  but 
the  State  and   local   levels   as  well.  The 
erlence  In  those  States,  such  as  Pennsyl- 
ila.  which  have  worked  ovit  effective  co- 
tlve     programs,     furnishes     a     pattern 
will  be  useful  for  other  States. 
Kxisting  facilities  for  trainli-.g  will  be  used 
the   extent    they    are    available.    To    the 
that  new  programs  are  contemplated, 
bill  outlines  the   relationships  between 
two  Departments.  Both  Departments  have 
consulted  and  endorse  the  assignment 
functions    made    by    the    bill.    There    is 
ffcclent    flexibility    In    the    provisions    to 
pe  mit  hitherto  untried  methods  of  traininir 
wb  en  this  seems  appropriate. 
'  he  committee  believes  that  a  high  degree 
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of  flexibility  in  organizing  and  content  of 
programs  should  be  maintained.  The  bill  will 
permit  rental  of  buildings  and  facilities  for 
temporary  or  mobile  training  progranis. 
Furthermore,  while  training  must  be  closely 
related  to  employment  requirements,  it 
should  not  have  to  be  tied  directly  or  exclu- 
sively to  immediate  Job  possibilities.  In  order 
to  fit  the  trainee  for  a  wide  range  of  em- 
ployment, some  training  will  be  of  a  broader 
sc'jpe  than  thar  which  would  be  limited  to 
a  spec.flc  Job  opportunity.  During  periods  01 
recession,  job  opportunities  become  increas- 
ingly scarce,  and  to  curtail  tl;e  program 
sharply  to  accord  with  curtailed  job  openings 
would  result  In  serious  administrative 
difficulties  and  loss  of  instructor  personnel. 
Then,  as  recovery  progressed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  expand  training  as  fast  as  job 
opportunities  developed. 

Tlie  ultimate  success  of  this  program,  of 
course,  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
individual  workers  accept  the  opporttinlty 
to  participate  and  develop  their  potential. 
The  training  programs  authorized  by  this 
bill  are,  therefore,  geared  both  to  the  skill 
needs  of  the  economy  and  the  occupational 
potential  of  the  Individuals  to  be  trained. 

Training  aUoi€ances 

The  unemployed  whose  skills  are  obsolete 
are  generally  unable  to  undertake  a  training 
program  without  financial  assistance.  This 
bill,  therefore,  autiionzes  the  payment  of 
training  allowances  to  such  people  while  they 
undergo  training.  The  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment is  geared  to  the  amount  of  weekly  un- 
employment compensation  paid  In  the  State 
in  which  the  unemployed  workers  reside  and 
can  be  paid  for  a  maximum  of  52  weeks. 

This  bin  contemplates  some  of  the  unem- 
ployed selected  for  training  will  be  referred 
to  on-the-job  training  programs  where  the 
employer  pays  a  learner's  wage  to  the  trainee 
while  he  is  learning  the  job.  For  individuals 
undergoing  such  training,  the  amount  of  any 
■.raining  allov.ance  will  be  reduced  by  a  pro- 
portion equal  to  the  ratio  that  the  nimiber 
of  compensated  hours  a  week  bears  to  40 
hours. 

Under  some  circumstances  training  for 
certain  jobs  will  be  available  only  in  a  loca- 
tion far  removed  from  a  trainee's  residence. 
Some  courses  which  require  relatively  heavy 
investment  in  teaching  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  given  at  only  one  location  In 
a  particular  State.  The  bill  provides  modest 
hvlng  and  transportation  expenses  for  the 
individual  certified  for  training  if  he  lives 
beyond  commuter  distance  of  the  training 
center. 

Training  allowances  wUl  not  be  paid  to 
persons  who  are  receiving  or  who  are  eligible 
for  u;. employment  Insurance.  The  committee 
intends  that,  to  the  extent  possible  under 
various  State  laws,  those  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  unemployment  compensation  while 
undergoing  training  should  do  so.  To  assure 
that  all  trainees  receive  the  same  allowance 
while  they  are  undergoing  training.  I.e..  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  Insurance 
compensation  payment  in  the  State,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  that  a  trainee  whose  un- 
employment compensation  payment  Is  less 
trian  that  amount  may  receive  a  supplemen- 
tary training  allowance  not  to  exceed  tlie  dif- 
ference between  his  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  the  average  unemployment  com- 
pensation payment  in  the  State. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  at  present 
only  11  States  consider  a  person  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  unemployment  c.ompensatlon  if  he 
is  undergoing  the  type  of  training  contem- 
plated by  this  bin.  in  the  rest  of  the  States 
a  person  undergoing  such  training  !s  not  con- 
sidered "available  for  work"  and  so  is  not 
eligible  to  receive  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  which  he  might  otherwise  be  entitled. 
The  problem  presented  by  this  lack  of  con- 
formity and  eligibliity  standards  among  the 
States  was  recognized  as  being  a  subject  out- 
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side  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee.  The 
Ways  and   Means  Committee  has  before  it 

propped  legislation  which  will  correct  this 
situation.  We  note,  however,  that  more  and 
more  States  are  recognizing  the  Importance 
of  permitting  unemployed  workers  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  unemployment  compensation 
w'nen  they  enter  a  training  program.  UntU 
this  year  only  six  States  had  such  laws.  Now 
live  more  have  been  added,  the  11th  Just  a 
month  or  so  ago. 

As  a  safeguard  against  possible  abuse,  how- 
ever, the  committee  has  provided  that  an 
individual  wlio  fails  to  avail  himself  of 
training  when  it  is  offered  to  him  shall  not 
for  1  year  thereafter  be  entitled  to  training 
allowances. 

COSTS 

For  the  2-year  program  contemplated  In 
this  proposed  legislation,  the  committee  pro- 
vided spending  ceilings  for  each  title  of  the 
bill  and  for  each  year  of  operation.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  the  celling  was  set  at  $100 
million,  over  90  percent  of  which  would  be 
allocated  to  the  payment  of  training  allovv- 
ances  and  the  operation  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  For  the  fiscal  year  1963,  a 
ceiling  of  $163  million  was  set  and  allocated 
rouglily  with  the  same  emphasis.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimated  that  a  total  of 
some  160,000  would  be  trained  the  first  year; 
60,000  In  on-the-job  programs,  and  110,000 
in  vocational  education  programs,  of  which 
80.000  would  be  from  unemployed  workers 
and  30.000  from  the  underemployed.  In  the 
tecoi;d  year,  it  is  estimated  a  total  of  some 
250.000  would  be  trained — 90,000  on  the  job 
and  160.000  in  vocational  education,  with 
!iii,.re  tiian  120,000  from  the  unemployed  and 
40.000  from  the  underemployed.  The  cost  es- 
'.  imates  submitted  by  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
were  based  on  the  payment  of  training  al- 
lowances to  65.000  long-term  unemployed 
in  1962  and  110,000  in  1963  as  well  as  to 
20.000  on-the-job  trainees  the  first  year  and 
40.000  the  second  year. 

In  title  V  of  the  bill  the  committee  sets 
forth  certain  criteria  which  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  consider  in  effecting  an  equitable 
apportionnient  of  Federal  expenditures 
among  the  States.  The  language  of  the  bill 
clearly  indicates  that  the  respective  Secre- 
taries are  not  bound  by  these  criteria  but 
rheie  criteria  are  to  be  a  guide  in  policy 
determinations  as  to  expenditures. 

SfMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 

(a)  Purposes  of  H.R.  8399 
H.R.  8399  has  three  purposes i 

1.  To  achieve  "maximum  employment  and 
purchasing  power,"  recognizing  that  rapid 
technological  progress  is  essential  to  accom- 
plishing this. 

2.  "To  assist  In  the  development  of  poli- 
cies and  programs  which  will  rejult  in  the 
adequate  development,  preparation  and  pro- 
ductive use  of  the  manpower  resources  of 
the  Nation   •    •    '." 

3.  "To  appraise  the  manpower  require- 
ments and  resources  of  the  Nation,  develop 
and  apply  the  information  and  methods 
needed  to  deal  with  tl.e  problems  of  auto- 
mation and  with  technological  and  other 
types  of  persistent  unemployment  and  pro- 
vide for  the  adequate  training  and  retrain- 
ing of  the  Nation's  labor  force." 

(b)  Existing  conditions  requiring  action 

H.R.  839  recognizes  six  conditions  existing 
In  the  country  which  require  Federal  action 
if  these  purposes  are  to  be  achieved. 

1.  'The  skills  of  many  persons  have  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  dislocations  In  the  econ- 
omy arising  from  automation  and  other 
technological  developments.  •  •  •" 

2  •Government  leadership  Is  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  benefits  of  automation  do  not 
become  burden.s  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment." 
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3.  "Improved  planning  and  expanded  ef- 
forts will  be  required  to  assure  that  men  and 
women  will  be  trained  and  available  to  meet 
shifting  employment  needs." 

4.  "Many  persons  now  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. In  order  to  become  qualified  for 
full  employment,  must  be  provided  with 
skills  which  are  or  will  be  in  demand  in  the 
labor  market." 

5.  "The  skills  of  many  persons  now  em- 
ployed are  Inadequate  to  enable  them  to 
participate  In  the  mainstream  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy." 

6.  "It  \B  In  the  national  Interest  that  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  new  skills  be  afforded 
to  these  people  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships of  unemployment,  reduce  the  costs  of 
vmemployment  compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance and  to  Increase  the  Nation's  produc- 
tivity and  Its  capacity  to  meet  requirements 
of  the  space  age." 

[C)  Means  of  accomplishing  the  objectives 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall — 

1.  Make  studies  of  the  Impact  of  techno- 
logical changes,  develop  techniques  for  pre- 
dicting the  Impact  in  advance,  develop  solu- 
tions, and  publish  the  findings. 

2.  Promote  or  directly  engage  In  programs 
of  information  and  communication  to  reduce 
or  prevent  undesirable  effects  of  technological 
changes,  appraise  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet 
manpower  needs,  recommend  needed  adjust- 
ments, and  arrange  for  research  to  further 
these  objectives. 

3.  Make  studies  to  encourage  greater  labor 
mobility  in  Industry,  and 

4.  Report  on  these  studies  to  the  President 
■Aho.  in  turn,  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
within  60  days  after  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  (beginning  In  1962)  a  report 
on  the  Nation's  "manpower  requirements, 
resources,  utilization,  and  training," 

(d)   Training  and  skill  development 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall — 

1.  "Develop  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro- 
grams, including  on-the-job  training"  for 
those  who  need  It. 

2.  Accomplish  this  through  the  maximum 
utilization  of  all  possible  resources  for  skill 
development  available  to  Industry,  labor, 
public  and  private  educational  and  training 
institutions.  State,  Federal,  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  other  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  facilities. 

3.  "Provide  a  program  of  testing,  counsel- 
ing, and  selecting  for  occupational  training" 
for  those  persons  who  need  It  to  secure  ap- 
propriate full-time  employment  and 

4.  Provide  original  placement  and  later 
counseling  services  for  those  who  complete 
such  courses, 

(e)   Training  allowances  and  payments  to 
States 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  make  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing weekly  training  allowances  to  those  un- 
employed persons  selected  for  training  under 
this  act.  Such  payments  shall  not  exceed  52 
weeks  and  the  amount  paid  In  any  week 
"shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  average 
weekly  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ment (including  allowances  for  dependents) 
for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the 
State  making  such  payments  during  the 
most  recent  quarter  for  which  such  data  are 
available."  To  those  people  who  receive  un- 
employment compensation,  where  it  Is  per- 
mitted while  undergoing  training,  and  It  is 
lese  than  the  average  for  a  week  of  total  un- 
employment, a  supplemental  training  allow- 
ance may  be  paid.  This  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  actual  unemployment 
payment  and  the  average  weekly  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payment  referred  to 
above.  Training  payments  shall  also  be  re- 
duced proportionately  to  people  engaged  In 
part-time  compensated  employment  (taking 
W  hours  as  full  time).  In  no  case  shall  the 
training  payment,  when  added  to  the  em- 
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ployee's  wages,  exceed  the  average  weekly  un- 
employment compensation  to  which  the  em- 
ployee would  be  entitled  If  fully  unemployed. 

The  bill  provides  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
four  criteria  which  they  shall  consider  in 
effecting  an  equitable  apportionment  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  among  the  States.  These 
criteria  are  Indicia  of  the  Incidence  of  the 
unemployment  problem   within  each   State. 

Training  allowances  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  defray  trans- 
portation to  and  from  training  faculties  and 
when  the  facilities  are  not  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  the  regular  place  of  residence, 
both  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses 
for  separate  maintenance  may  be  paid. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  an  approved  train- 
ing program,  on-the-job  training  must  be 
compensated  by  the  employer  at  such  rates, 
Including  periodic  Increases,  as  may  be 
deemed  reasonable  under  regulations  here- 
inafter authorized,  considering  such  fac- 
tors as  Industry,  geographical  region,  and 
trainee  proficiency. 

No  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any- 
one during  any  week  in  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  is  eligible  for,  tmemployment  com- 
pensation. Any  person  who  refuses,  'witliout 
good  cause,  to  accept  training  under  this 
act  shall  not,  for  1  year  thereafter,  be  enti- 
tled to  retraining  allowances. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  secure  appropriate 
agreements  with  all  kinds  of  qualified  private 
and  public  agencies  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  Adequate  provisions  are  In- 
cluded In  the  act  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  promote  effective  administration, 
protect  the  Nation  against  losses,  and  Insure 
a  proi)€r  division  of  responsibilities  among 
the  various  agencies  involved. 

(/)  V'ocaMo7ia/  training 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  enter  Into  appropriate  agree- 
ments with  the  various  State  vocational 
agencies  which  will  undertake  to  provide 
the  vocational  training  or  retraining  rieeded 
to  carry  out  the  purpor-es  of  this  act.  If 
public  Institutions  or  facilities  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose,  the  State  vocational 
agencies  shall  make  appropriate  arrani:-?- 
ments  with  private  erUicational  or  training 
Institutions.  Aoy  sucli  agreement  may  rr..- 
vide  for  payment  to  the  State  agency  of  up 
to  100  perce.it  of  the  cost  to  the  State  ol 
carrying  out  the  agreement  v.-lih  respect 
to  unemployed  people  and  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  with  respect  to  other  people. 

Adequate  provisions  are  liicluded  here  also 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  V'.-lth  authority  to  carry 
out  the  puipoici  of  the  act.  maintaiu  ade- 
ciuate  efHciency  of  administration  and  qual- 
ity ii  programs,  coopei^ato  wltli  the  Secretary 
of  Lalior.  and  protect  the  Nation  against 
losses 

igt  MaiKtenancr  of  Slate  t-ffort 
No  training  program  financed  in  whole  or 
part  by  the  Federal  Oovermnent  under  tills 
act  shall  be  approved  unless  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary  is  satisfied  that  neither  the 
State  nor  locality  in  which  training  Is  car- 
ried out  has  rcdi:ced  or  is  reducing  Its  o'wn 
level  of  expendltiires  for  any  kind  of  vo- 
ca' tonal  education  and  training. 

(ft)  Reports 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  W^elfare  are  both 
required,  under  this  proposed  legislation,  to 
report  to  tlie  Coiigrcss  pricr  to  Marcli  1. 
1963,  giving  an  evaluation  of  the  programs 
undertaken  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning their  coeitinuance. 


Minority  Views 
We.    the    undersigned    members    of    the 
committee,   are   opposed   to   the   enactment 
of  H.R.  8399.  This  Is  not  the  time  for  addl- 
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tlonal  experimental  and  costly  legislation 
which,  even  in  norma!  times,  would  have 
very  doubtful  value.  There  are  presently  in 
effect  lour  exWLpsive  and  costly  Government- 
operated  vocational  education  and  training 
I'rograms.  Tjiese  ii.>-ograms  are  overlapping 
and  uncoordinated,  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
t^iry  of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
admitted  that  the  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion program  it  a  hodgepodge.  There  is  a 
grave  question  as  to  whether  the  very  people 
which  this  bill  will  undertake  to  train  are 
either  Interested  In  or  capable  of  being 
trained  for  the  skills  which  are  presently 
needed.  Finally,  this  bill,  coupled  with  H.R. 
8354  (Youth  Empioymeni  Opporiunitles  Act 
of  1961)  and  other  iegisLation  would  place 
massive  powers  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  would,  for  the  first  time, 
make  him  a  commanding  figure  in  the  ed- 
ncuiion  held. 

BAD    TIMING 

This  country  is  faced  with  a  life  or  death 

challenge  from  the  Communist  nations, 
headed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  called  for  extensive  additional  de- 
fense expenditures  to  meet  this  challenge, 
and  has  specifically  stated  that  "•  •  •  to 
help  make  certain  that  the  current  deficit 
la  lieid  to  a  safe  level,  we  must  keep  down 
all  expenditures  not  thoroughly  Justified  In 
budget  requests."  Notwithstanding  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  threat  and  the  President's 
plea,  this  bin  as  reported  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2C3  million  within  the  next 

2  years  even  though  the  need  for  the  bill 
under  normal  peacetime  conditions  has  not 
been  adequately  established.  Social  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  is  a  frill  which  we  can  111 
afford  m  peacetime.  During  the  perilous  peri- 
od just  ahead,  this  bill,  added  to  others  of 
a  like  nature,  could  spell  disaster. 

IIODGLPODGE    OF    CONFLICTING    PEOGRAMS 

At  the  present  time  there  is  extensive  Fed- 
eral participation  in  vocational  education 
and  training.  There  Is  the  Smith-Hughes 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946, 

Tlie  veterans  have  their  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams under  present  veterans'  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  operating  an 
apprenticeship  program  and  there  is  even  a 
provision  for  vocational  training  In  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  Moreover,  In  the  Youth 
Employment  Opportunities  Act  of  1961,  a 
special  program  lor  tlie  training  of  the  youth 
of  America  is  established. 

The  following  r^sumt-  is  sufficient  to  In- 
dicate the  scope  and  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  participation  in  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  training  field i 

Enrollment  In  Federal-State  vocational 
education  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  I960,  totaled  3,768,149.  Of  this 
number,  1.588,109  were  in  home  economics, 
038,490  were  in  trades  and  Industry,  796,237 
were  In  agriculture,  303,784  were  in  dis- 
tributive occupations,  101,279  were  highly 
skilled  technicians,  and  40.250  were  in  prac- 
tical nurse  training. 

M  of  December  31.  1960,  there  were  161,128 
..pprentlces  In  training  under  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Labor's  apprenticeship  and  training 
program. 

Under  the  Veterans'  Administration,  015,- 
332  veterans  of  World  War  II  have  been 
afforded  vocational  rehabilitation  training, 
a!:ri  at  the  pre.=ent  time  5,967  Korean  veterans 
arc  receiving  such  training.  In  addition,  210.- 
293  Korean  veterans  are  presently  receiving 
educational   and  vocational   assistance. 

Under  the  recently  passed  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  It  is  estimated  that  many  thou- 
sand individuals  will  receive  some  type  of 
vocational  training. 

Finally,  the  Youth  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1961  would  provide  training  for 
an  estimated  218,000  youths  during  the  next 

3  years.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
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U  13  only  a  so-called  pilot  program  and  1: 
c^n  be  expected  that  the  cost  and  scope  oJ 
Ls  program  wUl  Increase  sharply  after  the 
ird  year. 

Duplication  of  effort  and  unnecessary  costs 

jpinot  be  avoided  whenever,  as  In  this  case, 

number  of  similar  programs  are  enacted. 

wever,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  iden- 

y    this   overlapping   or    to   harmonize    the 

programs  with  the  new.  The  seriousness 

this  omission  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 

Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secre- 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.   In 

tlmony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Un- 

ployment    and    the    Impact    of    Automa- 

agreed  that  the  present  Federal  voca- 

al   education   program   Is   a   hodgepodge 

that  It  would  be  the  better  part  of  wls- 

to  defer  further  action  In  this  field  until 

h  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 

n.  and  Welfare  has  completed   his  major 

lidy  on  vocational  education.  Notwlthstand- 

thls  testimony,  and  the  existence  of  the 

ny  and  varied  programs.  Congress  is  now 

ng  asked  to  dramatically  add  to  the  hodge- 

by  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
for  example,  title  II  calls  for  the  counsel - 
.  testing,  and  placement  of  1.200,000  In- 
iduals  and  the  payment  of  relocation  al- 
ofrances  to  175,000,  at  a  total  cost  of  $176,- 
.000.  Title  m  would  encourage,  develop, 
secure  adoption  of  on-the-job  programs 
a  cost  of  $7,600,000,  and   title  IV  would 
prbvlde  vocational  training  for  200,000  un- 
en^ployed  and  70,000  underemployed  at  a  cost 
$70,500,000.  And  this,  of  course.  Is  just  a 
program   with   undoubtedly   increased 
after  the  first  2  years. 

NOT    WORK.\BLE 

)ver    and    over    again    It    has    been    em- 
that  H.R.  8399  would  be  used  to  at- 
the  so-called  hard  core  of  unemployed, 
egedly,  under  Its  provisions,  these  Indivld- 
s.  many  of  whom  have  exhausted  their 
employment  oomp>ensatlon  benefits,  would 
trained  and  equipped  with  the  new  skills 
wljlch  our  changing  industrial  processes  des- 
ately  need.  The  hard,  cold   truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  stated  purpose  apparently 
t  be  achieved  for  the  new  skills  lie  al- 
mijst  exclusively  in  the  technical  and  seml- 
Ical    fields.    A   substantial   educational 
background  is  required  before  an  individual 
be  trained  for  such  Jobs.  In  addition,  the 
Ivldual  must  have  certain  aptitudes,  the 
motivation  to  undertake  rigorous  and  difficult 
,inlng,  and  then  be  willing  to  move  to  an 
of   the   country   where  such   a  skill   is 
dulred. 
Recently  conducted  studies  Illustrate  this 
nt.  For  example,  according  to  Prof.  Rob- 
W.  Flemmlng.  executive  director  of  the 
Automation  Committee  only  170  of 
400  workers  laid  off  by  the  closing  of  the 
Artnour  plant  In  Oklahoma  City  took  advan- 
of  the  employment  tests  and  counseling 
offered  by  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Serv- 
Of  these   170,  only  60  gave  evidence  of 
be^ng  able  to  benefit  from  educational  traln- 
Plfty-elght  enrolled  for  such  training, 
only  seven  found  work  In  their  new  sklU. 
l<ast  November,  when  auto  Industry  lay- 
were  Just  beginning  to  hit  the  Michigan 
ec<Jnomy,  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
had   applications  on   file   from 
000  Jobseekers.  Of  these,  104.000  had  not 
coi^pleted  high  school,  53,000  had  not  even 
n  high  school,  and  20,000  had  not  com- 
plied elementary  school.  Only  2  percent  were 
graduates. 
nally,  a  study  of  the  trainabiUty  of  relief 
Just  completed  under  the  auspices 
he  Detroit  Public  Welfare  Commission  re- 
the  following:   The  study  committee 
a  random  sample  of  761  family  heeds 
were  phjrslcally  able  to  work.  Of  this 
216  could  not  take  employment  aptl- 
tests  because  they  were  illiterate.  An- 
otlier  299  who  completed  the  examinations 
ed  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

training  in  any  of  the  23  occupational  apti- 
tude patterns  establislied  by  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Coiiunisslon.  The  il- 
literates aiid  those  who  failed  all  tests  ac- 
counted for  two-thirds  of  the  original  group. 
The  committee  concluded  that — 

"A  substantial  number  of  those  classified 
as  employable  and  presently  receiving  relief 
are  not  capable  of  participating  in  retraining 
programs  of  the  kind  thought  of  to  date." 

BUn.DUP   OF  POWE31 

This  Congress  has  witnessed  an  unprec- 
edented reach  for  power  by  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer. The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, has  made  approximiitely  GO  appearances 
before  Congress  this  session  in  support  of 
various  pieces  of  legislation.  It  Is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  that  in  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  legislation  which  he  has  proposed  and 
supported  additional  p<:iwer  would  be  placed 
in  his  hands.  This  power  is  generated  by  the 
fact  that  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  substantially  extended,  both 
in  old  and  new  fields,  tremendous  additional 
appropriations  would  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  maiiy,  many  more  employees 
would  be  required  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams. 

Again  and  again  the  Secretary  has  stated 
that  he  is  speaking  for  the  present  admin- 
istration, and  that  there  is  no  need  to  call 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Agriculture. 
Interior,  or  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
or  the  Attorney  General,  for  he  is  authorized 
to  speak  for  them.  Tliis  has  been  the  case 
even  though  the  particular  bill  in  question 
would  iijrmally  fall  within  the  area  han- 
dled by  another  Secretary. 

This  bill  Is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  extending  his  Jurisdiction 
into  the  educational  field.  By  all  of  the  nor- 
mal rules  of  the  game,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered inappropriate  and  inadvisable  for  the 
Secretary  who  represents  and  advocates  ju.st 
one  segment  of  our  society  to  be  respoiislble 
for  an  educational  program  which  will,  in 
fact,  affect  all  segments.  In  the  past,  those 
resptinsible  for  our  educational  programs. 
both  public  and  private,  have  Jealously 
guarded  their  historic  and  exclusive  rights 
in  this  field.  Apparently,  the  New  Frontier 
allocation  of  power  and  influence  has  called 
for  a  new  assignment  of  leadership  in  the 
educational  field  and  such  leadership  is  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

CONCLfSION 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  There  Is 
every  reason  i-o  believe  that  extensive  addi- 
tional studies  must  be  made  before  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  can  be  considered.  Even 
under  what  cjuld  be  termed  normal  times 
this  bill  would  be  inappropriate  and  harm- 
ful rather  than  helpful  Under  today's  con- 
ditions, it  camiot  be  Justified  u:ile.ss  It  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  promote  the  drama- 
tic extension  of  Federal  control  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  into 
the  fields  of  vocational  training  and  educa- 
tion. 

Edgar   W.   Hiestand. 

Donald   C.   Bruce. 

John  M.  .■\shbrook. 

Dave  Martin, 

supplk  mental   views 
The  undersigned  Republican  members  of 

the  c  immittee  endorse  the  principle  of 
training  unemployed  workers  in  order  that 
they  may  rejoin  the  productive  mainstream 
of  our  economy.  We  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shares  a  responsibility  In  this  field. 
However.  Federal  activities  must  be  carefully 
coordinated  with  private.  State,  and  local  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  problem. 

We  have  supported  this  bill  as  It  was  re- 
vised in  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee because  we  believe  that  the  objective  It 
seek.?  is  desirable  There  is  however,  one  fac- 
tor which  we  feel  Justifies  special   mention 
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in  this  report.  The  training  allowance  pro- 
vision In  this  bUl  must  be  made  to  dovetail 
with  the  present  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system. 

The  training  program  provides  an  all- 
Federal  payment  to  the  trainee  in  the 
amount  of  the  average  unemployment  com- 
pensation payment  in  the  State.  Only  10  of 
the  50  States,  plus  the  District  of  Columbia, 
presently  permit  an  tuiemployed  person  to 
eiu-oll  in  a  training  program  while  continu- 
ing to  collect  unemployment  benefits.  Unless 
present  provisions  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  are  changed,  this  bill  may 
seriously  undermine  the  present  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act.  Since  training  al- 
lowances will  be  paid  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Goverrmient,  while  unemployment  allow- 
ances are  paid  from  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation fund,  this  legislation  could  be  a 
substantial  step  toward  federalizing  the  en- 
tire unemployment  compensation  system. 

Prior  to  the  final  vote  in  the  full  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  an  tinderstand- 
Ing  was  unanimously  reached  that  this  seri- 
ous loophole  should  be  closed.  The  matter 
could  not  be  resolved  In  our  committee  be- 
cause the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  exer- 
cises Jurisdiction  over  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act.  It  was  understood  by  the 
members  of  our  committee  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  reach  an  agreement  where- 
by the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would,  on  behalf  of  the  member- 
ship of  that  distinguished  committee,  pre- 
sent an  appropriate  amendment  to  this  bill 
to  close  this  loophole  and  thereby  protect  the 
present  unemployment  compensation  svs- 
tem.  If  such  an  amendment  is  approved  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Rule's 
Committee  should  be  asked  for  a  rule  making 
it  in  order  to  offer  such  an  amendment  on 
the  floor. 

It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that  unless  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  ts  eliminated,  this  bill  will 
be  unsound.  We  would  regret  being  forced  to 
withdraw  our  support  for  the  bill  which, 
under  proper  circumstances,  could  benefit 
many  Americans, 

Carroll  D.  Kearns. 

Peter  Frelinchuysen,  Jr. 

Wn^LiAiM  H.  Ayres. 

Robert  P.  Griffin. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Charles  E,  Goodell, 

Peter  A.  Garland. 


I  Congressional  Record,  Senate.  Aug.  23,  1961] 
-Manpower  Develop.vient  and  Training  Act 
OP  1961 
Mr.  Clark.  I  than':  t;ie  Chair.  The  bill.  S. 
1991,  sponsoretl  by  the  Kennedv  administra- 
tion and  reported  unanimously  bv  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  is  an 
effort  to  give  further  leg.slative  author. ty  to 
th?  policy  directive  contained  in  the  Em- 
l)loyment  A.^t  oi'  1946.  from  which  I  quote  iii 
pan  : 

DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

"Sec.  2,  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  prac- 
ticable means  consistent  with  its  needs  and 
obligations  and  otner  essential  considera- 
tions of  national  policy,  with  the  a.ssistance 
and  cooperation  of  industry,  agriculture,  la- 
bor, and  St.ite  and  local  governments.  Id 
coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  func- 
tions, and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating and  maintaining,  in  a  maimer  calcu- 
lated to  foster  and  promote  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  the  general  welfare,  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful 
employment  opportunities,  including  self- 
employment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximuiu 
employment,  production,  and  purchasin.:» 
power." 

That  retraining  is  an  essential  tool  m  th? 
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effort  to  find  Jobs  for  Idle  workers  is,  I  think, 
admitted  by  all.  and  certainly  is  elaborately 
established  in  the  extensive  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Committee  on  Public  Welfare 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chair- 
man. 

The  importance  of  retraining  has  also  been 
stressed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  tlie  message  on  this  subject  whlc)i 
he  sent  to  Congress  earlier  this  year. 

Let  me  stress  at  the  outset  that  the  bill 
proposes  no  Utopia.  II  the  bill  should  be  en- 
acted, it  will  not  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  which  continues  to  plague  us.  It 
will,  I  am  confident,  result  in  the  retraining 
of  many  Americans  in  skills  which  will  en- 
able them  to  get  Jobs  which  are  not  availaole 
to  them  at  present.  But  we  snail  have  to  do 
niucii  more  than  to  paas  the  bill  in  order  '.o 
r.'ducc  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
to  acceptable  levels.  The  bill  will,  however, 
5' art  a  program  to  provide  new  skills  lor 
some  of  the  unemployed,  so  that  they  can 
go  back  to  work. 

The  President  staled  last  fall,  and  U  has 
been  reiterated  by  many  others  since,  that 
i.  will  be  necessary  to  find  2u,000  new  jobs 
each  week  for  the  foreseeable  future,  in  order 
tj  bring  unemployment  down  to  acceptable 
levels.  That  is  a  gigantic  task.  Tne  bill.  .1 
enacted,  will  help  significantly. 

The  need  for  the  new  jobs  arises  Irom  twj 
major  factors:  The  first  is  automation  and 
t.'chnologlcal  developments,  whicli  displace 
the  jobs  of  many  workers;  the  second  is  lir.' 
very  substantial  increase  in  the  labor  forjc 
due  to  the  increase  in  births  and  the  de- 
crease hi  deaths  which  have  occurred  since 
the  end  .jf  Woiid  War  II.  The  bill  would  at- 
tack this  problem  in  the  following  way: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to 
find  out  where  Job  opportunities  are.  This  is 
a  most  Important  part  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  is  set  forth  in  full  In  title  I.  We 
do  not  really  know  today  what  our  manpower 
requirements  are.  We  do  not  know  really 
what  skills  are  in  short  supply.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  requirements  for  everything 
from  dltchdigger  to  nuclear  physicist  ar« 
likely  to  be  in  the  years  ahead.  In  short,  we 
do  not  know  how  to  staff  freedom,  man  our 
economy  to  meet  the  worldwide  challenges  it 
faces.  Title  I  of  the  bUl  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  find  out  how  to  staff  freedom. 
Having  found  where  Job  opportunities  are 
likely  to  exist,  the  Secretary  will  then  set 
to  work  to  find  people  and  to  train  them  to 
meet  those  employment  opportunities. 
Through  tests,  interviews,  and  guidance,  he 
will  develop  a  corps  of  workers  whose  skills 
can  be  upgraded.  He  will  provide  skills  for 
those  who  do  not  have  them  at  present.  He 
will  retrain  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers  in  skills  where  his  studies  have 
shown  that  Job  opportunities  are  available. 

Having  done  that  work,  he  wUl  turn  to 
his  colleague,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  to  the  State  Voca- 
tional training  agencies  and  will  ask  them 
to  create  training  courses  to  give  those  people 
the  skills  they  need  in  order  to  fill  the  Job 
opportunities,  either  actual  or  potential, 
which  he  has  discovered. 

Having  done  that,  priority  for  training 
under  the  bill  goes  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  and  are  seeking  work.  But  under 
the  bill  others  are  eligible.  Including  those 
who  wish  to  upgrade  their  skills,  so  as  to  be- 
came more  useful  members  of  the  labor  force. 

The  bill  also  provides  although  at  a  lower 
priority  than  the  one  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  and  are  seeking  to  find  new  ones — 
for  the  training  of  younger  people.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  Indicated  the 
critical  nature  of  the  category  of  our  younger 
citizens  who  no  longer  are  In  school,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  find  Jobs,  One  of  the 
most  shocking  bits  of  evidence  In  this  regard 
was  produced  in  the  course  of  a  speech  made 
^y  Dr    James  B.  Conant,  who  has  devoted 
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many  years  of  his  life  to  the  development  of 
our  educational  system  in  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  schools.  His  statement  was 
With  respect  to  a  number  of  special  studies 
lie  had  made  in  large  metropolitan  areas.  The 
studies  indicated  that  the  lack  of  job  oppor- 
tunities was  demorallzlug  to  those  in  many 
sections  of  our  large  cities;  juvenile  dehii- 
queucy  was  on  the  increase,  and  youut;  men 
and  young  women  were  roaming  the  streets, 
seeking  work  which  they  could  not  find.  I 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
this  part  of  the  bill,  although  I  repeat  that 
this  is  what  may  be  called  a  secondary  ob- 
jective, the  primary  objective  being  to  re- 
train and  find  Job  opportunities  for  older 
members  of  the  labor  force  who  either  are 
chronically    unemployed   or   underemployed. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  "under- 
employed." Much  of  real  underemployment  is 
in  rural  areas  where  adults,  and  youths,  too, 
are  living  and  working  on  family  farms  where 
the  total  cash  income  annually  is  $1,200  or 
less.  We  must  move  these  people  into  the 
labor  force;  there  is  no  future  for  them 
where  they  are.  So  the  bill  provides  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  individuals  living 
on  farms  or  in  rural  areac  lii  economic  units 
with  a  total  annual  cash  Income  of  less  than 
$1,200,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be 
considered  underemployed. 

I  turn  now  to  the  weekly  retraining  allow- 
ances called  for  by  the  bill.  This  was  a  sensi- 
tive subject  to  which  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  gave  very  careful  con- 
sideration. Tlie  administration  had  recom- 
meuUed  a  wide,  across-the-board  provision 
tor  retraining  allowances.  The  committee 
wa.s  more  conservative;  and  the  bill  provides 
that  —with  one  exception,  about  which  I  shall 
speak  later — retraining  allowances  shall  be 
confined  to  payments  to  adult  workers  who 
are  the  heads  of  families  and  have  been 
members  of  the  labor  force  for  3  years  or 
more,  such  payments  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
retraining  allowances  substantially  the 
equivalent  of  the  average  payment  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  which  the  same 
workers  would  ha\e  received  if  they  had  been 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  in  the 
State  in  which  they  reside. 

The  exception  to  which  I  refer  is  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  It  neces.sary.  and 
1  stress  the  word  "nece5.san-."  under  the  bill 
he  has  limited  authority  to  make  retraining 
payments  to  unemployed  youths.  I  can  say 
on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  he  intends  to  use  this  privilege  spar- 
ingly. It  is  not  thought  that  the  total  ex- 
penditures in  this  connection  would  exceed 
5  }>ercent  of  the  total  authoriz.ed  allowance 
appropriation.s  called  for  b\  the  bill.  But, 
Madam  President,  it  is  important  that  the 
.Secretary  of  Labor  have  this  flexibility: 
otherwise,  the  training  opportunities  for  un- 
employed youth  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  be  linduly  restricted. 

Madam  President,  the  bill  provides  a  sub- 
stantial program  of  un-the-Job  training  to  be 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
Secretary  is  very  hopeful  that  this  will  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  impv.>rtaiit  aspects 
of  the  bill.  The  Secretary  will  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  employers  across  the  country, 
in  industries  in  which  there  are  job  oppor- 
tunities for  development.  It  is  hoped  this 
on-the-job  training  cm  be  provided  to  many 
thousands  of  Am^rlcaiis.  :ici  a  means  of  re- 
training them  In  employable  skills. 

The  bill  al-.o  provides  that  to  the  extent 
that  on-the-job  trainees  receive  compen.sa- 
tion  from  their  employers,  their  retrain- 
ing allowances  shall  be  propcrtionately  de- 
creased. So.  in  no  event  in  such  cases  could 
they  receive  In  exceas  of  what  would 
have  been  the  unemployme:it  compensa- 
tion In  their  States  if  they  had  been  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation. 

The  bin  provides  for  a  4-venr  life;  it  would 
ph.a.se  out  of  existence  on  June  ,30.  1965. 
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The  cost  of  the  bill  would  be  met,  during 
the  first  2  years,  entirely  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmeut.  Although  the  administration  orig- 
inally recommended  that  the  cost  of  the 
program  be  met  throughout  its  life  entirely 
by  the  F'ederal  Government,  ihe  committee 
felt  otherwise;  and  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides that  during  the  last  2  years  there  sliall 
be  matching  funds  fnimi  the  States,  on  a 
50-50  basis,  which  we  hope  will  more  than 
double  the  uumber  of  individuals  who  can 
be  trained  and  retrained  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years. 

Madam  President,  I  stress  the  importance 
of  a  4-year  program.  I  understand  that  later 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  cut  the  program  to 
2  years.  I  believe  that  would  be  unacceptable 
t.o  a  very  large  majority  of  the  committee, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Senate.  My  reasons  for  making  that  state- 
ment are  that  if  the  time  for  the  expiration 
of  the  bill  were  changed  from  June  30,  1965, 
to  June  30,  1963,  the  effect  would  be  prac- 
tically to  kill  the  program  Just  as  it  is  getting 
off  the  ground.  The  effect  would  be  to  require 
our  committee  and  our  subcommittee  to 
start  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  with 
new  hearings,  in  order  to  develop  more  tes- 
timony to  establish  the  need  to  continue  the 
program  further,  at  a  time  when  the  evidence 
Will  be  slim  indeed  as  to  how  effective  the 
program  has  been  So  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  support  an  amendment  to 
cunall  the  life  of  the  program. 

Appropriations  to  be  authorized  bv  the 
bill  Will  be  $90  million  the  first  year!  $165 
million  the  second  year,  and  $200  million 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

I  stre.ss  that  these  authorized  appropria- 
tions have  the  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  I  am  confident  has  given  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  possibility  of  a 
deficit  In  the  budget  resulting  from  this 
particular  authorization. 

The  bill  contains  an  antlplratlng  clause, 
intended  to  prevent  the  traiiUng  provisions 
under  the  bill  from  making  it  possible  for 
Industry  to  move  from  one  area  to  another. 

There  Is  a  clause  providing  for  mainte- 
nance of  State  effort. 

There  are  Incentives  to  encourage  trainees 
to  take  retraining.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
draw  unemploymeiit  compensation. 

There  are  standards  laid  down  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  determine  how 
to  distribute  the  funds  available  for  retrain- 
ing among  the  various  States.  These  stand- 
ards, briefly,  include  the  percentage  of  the 
total  labor  force  in  each  State,  and  the  per- 
centage of  total  unemployment  In  the  coun- 
try and  in  each  State,  as  criteria  which  the 
SBcretary  shall  use  In  determining  how  to 
distribute  the  funds,  under  the  program. 
among  the  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  stress  again  that  this  bill 
promises  no  Utopia.  Its  enactment  would 
not  solve  the  unemployment  problem.  The 
bill  Is  not  going  to  result  in  the  retraining 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  But  the  bill  will  rcsiUt  in  training 
and  retraining  enough  to  make  a  really  sig- 
nificant start, 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  jAvrrs  I  shoiUd  like  to  say  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  most  constructive  bills  that  has 
i^f-fn  repor-ed  out  of  our  committee  during 
th:s  whole  session  of  the  Congress  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  his  leadership  in  bringing 
out  the  report,  because  I  think  it  goes  to  so 
fundamental  a  problem  of  our  limes,  which 
is  the  urgent  need  to  materially  increase  our 
productivity,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  coun- 
seled by  the  Commissioner  on  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  other  experts  in  this  field  that  we 
need  25  percent  more  highly  technical  peo- 
ple, as  of  yesterday.  If  we  are  really  to  do  the 
job  which  needs  to  be  done. 

Also,  the  great  problem  which  we  face 
In  the  world,  aside  from  the  security  prob- 
lem.   Is    the    problem    of    porductlvlty.    The 
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challenge   Is,   Can   we   or   the  Russians 

,'   about  materia!   Improvements  in  the 
iddrds  of  living,  health,  housing,  and  ed- 
Icn  of   the  peoples  of  the  world? 
hose    wlio    i'.and    u:.    tlie    tloor    and    say 
Just  cannut  do  it,  we  juat  do  not  have 
money,  we  ju^t  do  nut  have  the  resources. 
not    really    talkiUo'    in    term:;    of    dollar 
i  or  pieces  of  gold  They  are  talking  .ibout 
uctlon. 
Sere  is  a  bill  dc;.it;ut:d  to  materially   In- 
cre  (se  the  productivity  of  the  Unlt€d  States, 
link,  In  all  fairue.-,o.  it,  auould  be  put  to 
country,   nut   as   another  proposal   that 
ely   spends  money   and  contams  a   Fed- 
program,   which  bome   people   like   and 
do  not  like,  but  as  a  measure  directly 
poihted  at  the  ability  of  our  democratic,  free 
to  deal   with   a  mailer   which   is   a 
na^lm  In  totalitarian  societies,  and  that  is 
effective  training  of  our  operatives,  our 
pedple.  for  the  productivity  Job  which  must 
Idone. 
e  are   very   niucli   behind  In   this  effort. 
Apjsrentlceshlp  training  has  not  managed  to 
abreast  of  the  problem.  Vocational  Wgh 
s  and  the  whole  comple.x  of  tliat  kind 
raining  activity  in  the  country  have  not 
abreast  of  the  problem.  This  is  one  of 
real  major  lags  m  the  whole  industrial 
of  our  economy. 

r.  Cl.^rk.  I  wis:i  to  uwie  fur  the  record 
very  great  contribution  that  the  Senator 
West   Virginia   has   made   In   bringing 
bill  out  of   the  subcommittee   Into  the 
committee  and  to  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
from  West  Virginia  was  diligent  In  his 
tt^ndance  at  heoxlugs,  and  was  outspoken 
3ur  executive  sessions    His  ideas  were  In- 
tel: Igent  and   were  received  perceptively  by 
tors.   His  Interest  on   this  subject   goes 
many  years  before  consideration  of  the 
He  introduced  a  bill  In  the  last   Con- 
very  similar  to  this  bill.  I  know  of  no 
who  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
has  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
t  to  the  proposed  legislation  which  is 
before  the  Senate. 

Randolph.    Madam    President,    I    am 
grdjtefu!  for  the  gracious  words  of  the  dlstln- 
Senator    from    Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
1.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  end  prod- 
1991,    the    manpower    and    training 
-Is  a  worthy,  and,  more  Importantly,  it  Is 
irkable  measure.  I  subscribe  to  the  f^icts 
the  logic  which  characterized  the  open- 
statement   so   capably   and   forthrlghtly 
^nted  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
n  In  underscoring  these  p)ertlnent  vlew.s 
5ur  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 

In  Its  rep>ort  on  S  1991 : 
There  Is  agreement  amung  all  who  have 
ied  the  problem  that  a  substantial  por- 
of    unemploymetit    exists   becatuse    Idle 
:  kers  cannot   be   matched   with   available 
,  This  structural  unemployment  will  per- 
even  when  recovery  frrni  a  rece;slon  Is 
etc.  The  rn^re  rapidly  our  economy  ad- 
the   more   rapidly   do   skills   become 
obsolete.  It  is  clear  that  combined  Federal, 
local  and  private  effort  falls  far  short 
he  total  need.  Without  an  intensive  na- 
.vlde    program    to    provide    opportunltie.-: 
retraining,  tens  of  thou.iand-  of  worthy 
1  ar.d  women  will  never  be  able  to  obtain 
skills  which  will  etiable  them,  to  be  self- 
porting  and  to  make  their  maximum  con- 
utlons    to    the   Nation's   prodiictlvTy.   S. 
1  establishes  such  a  prj^jram. 
Alth->iigh  the  number  of  unskilled  jobs  l.i 
economy    remains    approximately    con- 
.    the    demand    fi  r    skilled    and    semt- 
led  workers  Ls  constantly  rising, 
rralnlng    fur    the    unemployed    1.-;    nut    a 
paqacea  for  the  prublem  of   uneinployiaent 
a  cure  for  the  malfunrtlon  of  our  eron- 
Training    does    liot    of    Itself    procli::;e 
,    except    in    extraordinary    ca,ies     Train- 
■■\VA.  however,  raise  the  prodvtctivi-.y  pe- 
tal of  the  economy  and  thus  raise  the 
ntal  limitations  upon  economic  growth. 
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EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

"The  manpower  problems  to  which  this  bill 
Is  addressed  are  national  problems  While 
significant  accuuipllshments  have  been  made 
by  industry,  labor,  and  local  government  In 
dealing  with  dislocations  that  have  occurred 
lu  certain  areas,  the  total  problem  Is  too 
great  tor  local  capacities  alone.  Moreover, 
■.he  labor  market  Is  a  national  market  and 
If  Its  needs  are  to  be  met  national  leader- 
ship is  required. 

Hie  Federal  responsibility  for  aisistlug 
States  In  providing  training  opportunities 
for  the  unemployed  or  underemployed  is 
clear  It  Is  Inherent  In  the  declaration  of 
policy  spelled  out  In  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  S.  1991  Is  one  method  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  meet  the  obll- 
-tatlons  Imposed  upon  it  by  the  Full  Em- 
ploymetit  Act  of  1946. '■ 

Madam  President,  this  bUl  represents  a 
consclenti.^us  desire  to  cope  with  one  of 
the  most  serious  domestic  problenss  which 
presently  faces  this  country;  namely  struc- 
tural unemployment.  We  know  it  to  be  a 
■  iruient  and  persistent  type  of  unemploy- 
ment which  condemns  millions  of  .Americans 
to  Joblessness  and  privation,  even  during 
periods  of  national  prosperity. 

It  U  true  that  this  legislation  Is  being 
considered  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
appears  to  be  recovering  from  a  period  of 
recession.  But  despite  slgnliicant  increases 
:n  the  tempo  of  business  activity  and  in  the 
'.  .^lume  of  total  production,  millions  of  .vork- 
ers  continue  to  be  unable  to  find  employ- 
ntent. 

Data  by  the  U.b.  Department  of  Labor 
indicates  that  durhig  the  month  of  July 
approximately  5,140.0oO  persons  were  unem- 
ployed. In  addition,  3,200.000  individuals,  al- 
though employed,  worked  only  part  time 
through  no  choice  of  their  own. 

They  had  a  desire  to  work  full  time.  They 
were  working  part  time  because  full-time 
Jobs  were  not  available  to  them.  For  the 
eighth  con.seciuive  mouth  the  seasonally 
adjusted  rpte  of  unemployment — 6.9  percent 
in   July— was  not  slgnlflcantly  changed. 

Perhaps  t.he  most  Important,  and  yet  the 
most  discouraging  of  all  known  facts  Is  that 
the  number  of  persons  jobless  for  more  than 
half  a  year  continues  to  rise.  In  June,  ap- 
proximately 928,000  individuals  had  been 
unemployed  continuously  for  6  months  or 
longer;  in  July  that  number  had  Increased 
to   1,026.000. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
among  those  experts  who  have  studied  the 
problem  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
unemployment  exists  bec.uise  idle  workers 
do  not  have  the  skills  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  qualify  for  available  Jobs.  It  Is  a 
fact.  too.  tiiat  these  Individuals  do  not  have 
•he  fiuancial  resources  to  pay  fnr  whatever 
training  they  may  tieed  to  equip  themselves 
tor  different  jobs.  And  even  if  they  did.  It 
would  appear  to  be  wasteful  of  money  and 
e-'ort  for  tht-sc  pers..,ns  to  make  luigulded 
decisions  concerning  helds  of  endeavor  In 
which  to  .^eek  training. 

Of  course  we  know  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  those  In  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
never  pos.sessed  any  skills. 

Certainly  we  know  that  automation  and 
technological  changes  have  made  obsolete 
the  skills  of  literally  hundreds  of  thousand.? 
of  Americans  who  desire  to  work.  The  same 
difficult  problem  is  basic  In  both  instances. 
The  workers  do  not  have  any  skills  which 
are  salable  in  1961  under  the  type  of  econ- 
omy that  we  have  developed. 

Unless  persons  in  the.se  categories  acquire 
new  skills  the  vast  majority  of  them  will 
remain  jobless  Tlie  future  of  these  Individ- 
uals is  extremely  bleak  unless  constructive 
plan.s  and  programs  are  developed  by  which 
they  can  obtain  the  training  and  work  ex- 
periences needed  to  acquire  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  the  types  of 
Job>  that   are  and  will  be  available  in  our 
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highly  industrialized  and  ever-changing 
economy. 

The  pending  proposal  is  designed  to  pro- 
'.ide  broad  and  Integrated  plans  to  help 
workers  obtain  the  quallflcatlons  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  self-supporting. 

Madam  President,  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment cannot  be  measured  solely  by  calculat- 
ing the  production  lost  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy because  a  given  number  of  i)ersons 
cannot  find  work,  nor  by  totaling  payments 
to  the  unemployed  and  their  families,  al- 
though these  costs  are  high,  A  strong  and 
(.rosperous  country  such  as  ours  can  afford 
tliese  financial  outlays,  perhaps,  but  to  do  so 
without  making  afflrmatlve  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  Is  to  foster  a  shameful  waste. 
Our  country  can  and  must  become  even 
stronger  economically.  We  must  attempt  to 
make  our  Jobless  employable  in  places  which 
lit  their  talents  and,  wherever  possible,  seek 
to  help  our  unemployed  broaden  their  skills; 
we  must  endeavor  to  place  the  absolute  maxi- 
mum number  of  our  citizens  In  places  of 
gainful  employment  In  the  United  States. 

Can  we  afford  to  see  large  numbers  of  our 
citizens  doomed  to  economic  failure,  unable 
to  share  in  the  Nation's  prosperity  because 
they  have  not  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
skills  which  will  permit  them  to  share  fully 
in  the  Nation's  growth  and  well  being  of  our 
people  in  general? 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  morally  wrong  and 
economically  Indefensible  to  tolerate  theee 
conditions.  If  we  enact  S.  1991  I  believe  we 
v,-lll  have  started  a  program  which  when 
fully  developed  will  give  a  successful  answer 
to  the  tmemployment  problem  of  this  coun- 
t-ry. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Madam  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  cour- 
tesies he  has  extended  to  me  and  for  report- 
ing a  bill  which  I  believe  is  much  better 
than  the  one  originally  Introduced.  My  pur- 
pose in  spealung  today  Is  twofold.  First  I 
wish  to  point  out  the  need  for  the  program 
in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  also  to 
justify  an  amendment  which  I  shall  offer 
later  to  reduce  the  program  to  a  2-year 
period  Instead  of  the  4-year  period  provided 
m  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 

Madam  President,  there  are  today  5.1 
million  unemployed  Americans.  The  season- 
ally adjusted  rate  of  unemployment — 6.9 
percent  In  July — remained  practically  un- 
changed for  the  eighth  straight  month. 

Unemployment  rates  for  married  men  re- 
main at  high  levels.  There  were  1.5  million 
maj-ried  men  without  Jobs  In  July  1961 — 4.2 
percent  of  all  such  men  In  the  labor  force, 
as  compared  with  3.3  percent  a  year  ago  and 
2  .3  percent  in  1957.  In  July  1961.  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  jobless  married  men  had  been 
out  oi  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 

PROBLEM    OK  LONG-TERM    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Long-term  unemployment  or  continuous 
joblessness  for  half  a  year  or  more  is  one 
of  the  gravest  parts  of  our  present  economic 
.situation. 

Long-term  unemployment  -15  weeks  and 
over — was  1.6  million  in  July,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  jobless  total.  Among  the  long- 
term  unemployed  were  1  million  persons 
who  have  been  seeking  work  for  more  than 
half  a  year.  This  total  was  600,000  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  about  equal  to  the  postwar 
high  reached  In  August  1958, 

GROUPS   HAitD  HIT  BY   LONG-TERM 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Among  those  with  very  prolonged  spells  of 
unemployment — 27  weeks  or  longer — several 
groups  stand  out.  Five  may  be  noted  in  par- 
ticular: 

First.  Men  45  ye.us  and  over  represented 
:'.0  percent  oi  those  out  of  work  more  than 
ti  months  as  compared  with  25  {>ercent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force. 

Second.  Semiskilled  operatives,  and  un- 
skilled nonfarra  laborers  made  up  about  half 
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of  the  very  long-term  unemployed  in  con- 
trast to  one-quarter  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  although  white- 
collar  workers  constitute  40  percent  of  the 
labor  force  they  make  up  only  18  percent  of 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

Third.  Workers  last  employed  In  dura- 
ble goods  manufacturing  represent  only  13 
percciit  of  the  labor  force  and  yet  they 
constitute  27  percent  of  the  very  long-term 
u.iemployed.  The  proportion  of  steel  and 
auto  workers  out  of  work  for  27  weeks  or 
in  >re  was  nearly  four  times  their  propor- 
tion in  the  labor  force — 11  percent  as  com- 
pared with  3  percent.  Construction  workers 
al-o  represent  a  serious  unemployment 
problem. 

Fourth.  Nonwhite  workers  accounted  for 
25  percent  of  the  very  long-term  unemployed 
but  they  make  up  only  11  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

Fifth.  Persons  with  no  previous  work  ex- 
perience were  7'2  percent  of  the  very  long- 
term  unemployed  although  they  represent 
only  about  1  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
Th'^se  are  chiefly  yotmg  workers  seeking 
their  first  Job. 

These  figures  are  a  cold  statistical  profile 
I  f  the  problem  of  hard  core  unemployment 
ti.at  contiiuies  through  good  times  and  bad 
becaus?  the  occupation  may  be  dying,  the 
skill  no  longer  needed,  the  industry  no 
longer  compptitlve. 

AUTOMATION 

The  Story  of  America  is  filled  with  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  our  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic life.  Big  problems  follow  In  the  wake 
of  new  Industrial  changes.  It  Is  one  of  these 
problems — the  challenge  of  training  men  for 
a  new  industrial  age — with  which  we  are 
roncerned  today. 

One  of  the  forms  of  technological  advance- 
ment that  portends  both  good  and  evil  Is 
automation. 

What  Is  automation? 

John  Diebold.  who  coined  the  word  "auto- 
mation," has  this  to  say,  "when  machines 
do  a  man's  work,  that's  mechanization.  When 
they  do  his  work  and  control  their  own  op- 
erations  as   well,    that's   automation." 

Placing  emphasis  on  Instrumentation, 
electronics,  and  other  precision  operations, 
automatloti  seems  destined  to  create  many 
new  technician  positions. 

The  first  half  of  the  20th  century  brought 
into  our  society  mass  production  methods 
which  re<hiced  the  need  for  unskilled  man- 
ual labor  and  created  a  demand  for  semi- 
skilled workers  to  feed  or  manipulate  ma- 
chines. Now  electronic  devices  can  perform 
such  tasks  with  greater  speed  and  greater 
ricoursicy. 

.AUTOMATION    IN    MANUFACTL^RING 

Production  workers  In  manufacturing  In- 
dustrlers  have  been  the  hardest  hit  by  auto- 
mation. From  1948  to  1959  manufacturing 
productloti  showed  an  Increase  of  53  percent. 
Yet.  during  the  same  11  years,  factory  pro- 
duction workers  decreased  from  12.7  to  12.2 
mtUion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  last  few 
years  the  threat  of  employee  displacement 
from  automation  or  technological  change 
has  been  the  focal  point  of  disagreement  In 
most  major  labor  disputes — Including  those 
in  the  meatpacking,  steel.  long.shore,  and 
railroad  industries. 

Although  T  have  .spoken  here  principally 
'f  Industry,  I  do  not  disregard  the  effect  of 
f-utomatlon  upon  agriculture.  The  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fertilizers  and  growth 
retrulators  and  the  mechanization  of  farms 
have  resulted  In  nearly  a  doubling  of  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  In  agriculture  In  the 
la<;t  10  years.  More  and  more  food  and  fiber 
are  being  produced  by  fewer  and  fewer  peo- 
ple each  year. 

As  we  make  the  shift  from  manual  and 
semiskilled    employment    to    highly    skilled 
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work  we  must  take  every  precaution  to  do 
■s )  without  undue  hardships. 

NothUig  would  contribute  more  to  the 
moral  ol  workers  than  their  being  freed  of 
necessary  but  mutotonon.';  rf-petitive  opera- 
tions. 

As  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  once  said: 
"We  should  hold  as  a  great  social  gain 
industrial  changes  that  abolish  Inherently 
dangerous,  burdensome,  or  monotonous  Jobs 
and  replace  them  with  Jobs  having  variety 
and  Judgment." 

NEED    FOR   AN    EFFECTIVE   DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 
AND    IT.S.    EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE 

Madam  President,  an  Office  of  Automation 
and  Manpower  has  been  set  up  within  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  examine  unemploy- 
ment by  area,  occupation,  and  Industry  and 
to  keep  track  of  present  and  anticipated 
technological  changes.  It  will  consider  and 
develop: 

"Education  and  guidance  programs  to  allow 
workers  who  may  be  displaced  by  automa- 
tion to  find  new  employment,  without  suf- 
fering a  long  period  of  unemployment.  It 
will  develop  proposals  for  both  training  and 
retraining,  for  both  placement  and  replace- 
ment of  workers  coming  Into  the  new  econ- 
omy, and  of  those  who  must  change  their 
place.s  within  It." 

Of  course,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
has  the  major  responsibility  for  matching 
the  Jobless  man  and  the  nmnless  job  An 
effective  service  would  hold  a  great  deal  of 
potential  for  the  economy. 

It  Is  said  that  we  can.  by  filling  four  mil- 
lion Jobs  10  days  faster  on  the  average  than 
they  would  otherwise  be  filled,  contribute 
the  equivalent  of  160.000  additional  full- 
time  jobs  to  the  economy,  which  means  the 
Indirect  contribution  of  still  another  250,000 
Jobs.  The  Department  of  Labor  contend'^ 
that  It  would  take  $2  billion  of  capital  in- 
vestment to  have  a  compamble  etfeet  In 
terms  of  direct  Jobs  alone. 

A  simple  way  of  stating  this  situation 
would  be  to  say  that  If  we  get  a  job  to  a 
man  or  a  man  to  a  job  1  day  earlier  than 
would  normallv  be  the  case,  we  make  the 
same  contribution  to  our  economic  system 
as  we  would  In  Investing  $50  in  a  new  plant 

We  must  have  an  effective  U.S.  Emplov- 
ment  Service.  When  the  .""rvlce  falls,  when 
workers  and  employers  lo.^e  confidence  In  It. 
the  job  and  the  man  are  not  matched,  nnd 
unemployment  and  hardship  result. 

A  study  conducted  for  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  revealed  that 
skilled  people  generally  shun  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  The  hlghiy  skilled  profe.sslonal 
and  white  collar  fields  generally  look  upon 
the  Employment  Service  as  a  "last  resort  " 
As  a  result,  only  a  mere  dent  has  been  made 
In  placement  of  professional,  technical,  and 
higher  skilled  trades. 

In  Its  report  on  the  employment  atid  man- 
power training  bill  now  before  us.  the  Set- 
ate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
acknowledges  the  weaknesses  of  the  State 
employment  ofllces  and.  In  effect,  concedes 
that  if  these  weaknesses  are  not  corrected 
the  large-scale  program  envisioned  bv  the 
training  bill  will  be  unsuccessful. 

I  believe  a  part  of  our  difficulty  todav 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  need  a  better 
understanding  of  the  character  of  hard-core 
unemployment. 

During  the  course  of  Senate  hearings.  T 
asked  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg: 

"Do  we  really  know  how  many  structurally 
unemployed  there  are?  How  specifically 
can  we  locate  them  geographically?" 

Secretary  Goldberg  replied.  In  part: 

"We  have  no  precise  measure  of  the  num- 
ber and  geographic  location  of  the  structur- 
ally tmemployed." 

Pointing  to  the  jobless  problem  among 
Negroes.    I    asked    the    Secretary    of   Labor: 
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"Do  we  know  what  percentage  of  the  struc- 
turally unemployed  are  Negroes?  How  spe- 
cifically can  we  locate  them  geographically?" 

Secretary  Goldberg  responded: 

■  Detailed  Inforinatlou  on  the  distribution 
Keographlcally  of  unemployed  nonwhltes  Is 
:iot  available." 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  set  up 
programs  to  train  the  unemployed,  we  should 
at  the  very  least  be  able  to  Indent  if  y  these 
people  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  race,  education, 
training  .skills,  and  geographical   location. 

S.    1991    :   AN    r.XPERIMENT 

Today  funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  un- 
der the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Acts 
and  Smlth-Hvighes  and  George-Harden  Acts. 
Few  States  use  the.se  funds  for  the  train- 
ing t'f  unemployed.  By  and  large,  the  Federal 
money  is  used  by  schools  with  long  estab- 
lished programs  of  vocational  education  for 
young  people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Ptibllc  Welfare  re- 
ported a  bill  designed  principally  to  provide 
the  types  of  training  reeded  by  older  work- 
ers who  seek  jobs. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  as  a  member  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems,  I  recommended  that  a  new  pro- 
t-ram  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  work- 
ers be  established  I  voted  to  rrimrt  the  pei;d- 
!ng  proposed  legislation,  and  I  do  not  shrink 
from  the  cop.victlon  I  held  a  year  ago  that  a 
new  training  program  Is  desirable  at  this 
time 

Madam  President,  I  digre.ss  to  say  that  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  time  since  I  became 
ti  member  of  the  Committee  oti  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  that  the  committee  has  re- 
P'-rted  a  bill   of  this  kln.d   imanlmously. 

S  1991,  the  manpower  development  and 
training  bill  authorize^  a  4-year  program  of 
traliilng  terminating  on  Juttc  30,  1965  Ninety 
million  dollar-  1=  nuthnrlzed  for  fiscal  1962, 
$165  million  f.  r  19'i3,  and  $200  mtlll'^n  for 
r-ich  of  the  2  succeeding  fi-^cal  years, 

Becau,-e  cf  the  l.ick  of  knowledge  the 
Department  of  Labor  possesses  with  respect 
t'  'lie  rharnctrri'tirs  of  the  uneinplnyed 
and  l.^erause  we  are  Instituting  under  the 
bill's  provisions  an  entirely  new  training  pro- 
;:ram  for  the  structtirally  unemployed  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  .■^ettinr;  up  the  pro- 
gram 'in  a  4-year  basts. 

We  are  beglnnltie  nn  experiment:  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  succeed  before  wc  make 
If  a  long-term  program 

During  the  course  of  C'ramlttee  considera- 
tion. I  offered,  and  the  cmmlttee  accepted. 
an  amet^dmcnt  which  specifically  requires 
'he  Secretarv  of  Labor  to  develop  Informa- 
'  ion  concerning: 

First  The  number  and  t>-pes  of  training 
and  retraining  activities  conducted  under 
the  act. 

Second  The  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons who  secure  full-time  employment  In 
fields  related  to  such  training  or  ret  rain- 
ing; and 

Third  The  nature  of  such  employment. 
When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  furnishes  to 
Congress  a  year  from  now  the  information 
required  by  this  provision,  wc  will  know 
what  contribution  the  manpower  and  train- 
!ni:  bill  has  made  to  the  unemployment  and 
skilled  shortage  problems 

TTie  Senate  should  have  no  part  of  any 
endeavor  which  b\illds  up  false  hopes  only 
later  la  dash  them  t  j  the  around 

All  training  programs  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. One  of  the  most  publicized  was  the 
program  set  up  by  the  union  and  manage- 
ment at  Armotir  &  Co  after  the  cloelng  of 
a  meatpacking  plant  In  Oklahoma  City 

Armour's  automation  committee,  consist- 
ing of  company  and  union  representatives, 
offered  to  finance  the  ma'or  part  of  training 
expenses  for  workers  who  could  show  an 
aptitude  for  a  new  job  and  who  could  demon- 
strate a  reasonable  chance  of  getting  a  new 
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Jol  I  If  retrained.  The  Oklahoma  EmpIo\Tnent 
Sevlce  waa  called  in  to  give  aptitude  teets 
anl  to  furnish  a  group  of  personnel  experts. 

According  to  Sylvia  Porter,  these  are  the 
re;  ulta  of  the  exi>erlment: 

Of  the  400  laid  off  at  the  Oklahonia  City 
pl(  nt  only  170  accepted  the  offer  to  be  tested 
foi  retraining.  Moet  of  theee  had  no  Jobs 
an  1  no  apparent  prospects  of  jobs. 

I  )f  the  remaining  230.  some  had  obtained 
ne  nr  Jobs  but  the  nvajorlty  simply  dldnt  care 
ab  )ut  going  to  school  to  learn  new  skills. 

i>f  the  170  tested,  the  Oklahoma  Employ- 
mi  nt  Service  found  only  60  who  showed  the 
ne  lessary  aptitudes. 

I  )f  the  balance — a  majority  of  65  percent — 
m(8t  Just  didn't  have  the  basic  lnt«lligence 
or  education  to  benefit  from  training  and 
thi  ilr  best  chance  for  employment,  the  Okla- 
ho  na  Employment  Service  told  them,  was  as 
coi  nmon  laborers. 

i>f  the  60  who  were  found  likely  to  beneflt 
frc  m  retraining,  58  took  advantage  of  the 
ret  raining  offer  and  enrolled  In  a  wide  va- 
rle  ty  of  ooursee  ranging  from  typing  to 
we  ;dlng  to  real-estate  procedures." 

Hiss  Porter  pointed  out  that  while  a  few 
of  the  employees  who  were  retrained  ob- 
talQed  Jobs  In  the  fields  of  their  choice,  the 
ov  irall  restilts  were  far  from  satisfactory.  She 
brought  sharply  to  focus  the  plight  of  others 
wt  o  had  gone  through  the  training  program : 

'  Many,  though,  haven't  been  able  to  get 
wc  rk  In  the  new  fields  and  Instead  are  work- 
Inj  as  Janitors  or  In  similar  occujjatlone  at 
pa  r  far  below  what  they  were  receiving  from 
At  nour.  Still  others  remain  unemployed 
be  ause  there  aren't  enough  Jobs  to  go 
an  und  In  Oklahoma  City." 

'  The  Armour  experience  Is  ample  evidence 
of  what  can  happen  If  we  do  not  proceed  with 
thi  utmost  caution.  The  Armoiir  committee 
trl  sd  to  undertake  the  task  of  fitting  a  group 
of  unemployed  workers  with  skills  for  which 
thi  rre  waa  little  demand.  James  Wlshart,  re- 
ses  rch  director  of  the  Amalgamated  Meatcut- 
tei !.  and  a  member  of  the  Armour  automa- 
tic n  fund  committee,  spotlighted  one  of  the 
ke  '  problems,  saying: 

R- training  for  what?  On  a  loose  labor 
ms  rket  you  are  Just  raising  the  educational 
lev  el  of  the  unemployed." 

:  Samuel  Lubell,  nationally  known  political 
scl  jntlst  and  pollster,  recently  made  a  tour 
of  nine  cities  in  which  he  talked  wl'-h  unem- 
pl(  yed  workers  about  the  bill  to  reduce  hard- 
coi  e  unemployment  by  giving  workers  train- 
ing'.  After  his  trip,  Mr.  Lubell  concluded: 

'  Some  tough  human  and  economic  prob- 
lei  IS  will  have  to  be  overcome  If  President 
Kennedy's  proposal  to  retrain  Jobless  work- 
en  Is  to  succeed." 

Mr.  Lubell  contends  thit  most  of  the  hard- 
coi  e  unemployed  do  not  wl.5h  to  be  retrained. 
This  Is  partlcularlv  true,  he  said,  of  those 
wf  o  have  some  seniorltv  with  their  old  com- 
pa  lies.  He  quotes  an  older  worker  as  saying: 

'  If  I  went  to  work  for  a  new  company  I'd 
ah  rays  be  the  first  one  fired.  This  way.  If  I 
can  hold  on  long  enough,  I'll  get  enough 
sei  lorlty  to  work  steady." 

(tr.  Lubell  cited  examples  of  persons  who 
wapted  time  and  money  retraining  for  Jobs 
t  did  not  exist.  One  27-year-old  worker 
Mr.  Lubell  of  the  failure  of  his  own  re- 
rfJlnlng  effort.  In  these  words: 

"Last  year  I  took  8160  of  my  savings  and 
enfoUed  In  a  night  course  in  handling  IBM 
a.  When  I  finished  the  course  It  turned 
the  tire  companies  were  shifting  from 
catfds  to  computers.  Everything  I  was 
taiight  was  worthless." 

:  n  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  10.  Representative  Ctrtis  of  Missouri 
spoke  about  the  Holland  subcommittee  hear- 
Ini  3  which  he  contends  have  brought  out  the 
Inidequate  performance  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
ca:  Ion.  and  Welfare  In  carrying  out  functions 
In  the  areas  of  training  and  retraining  that 
ha  ^e  been  their  responsibility  for  years.  I 
qu  rte  from  his  statement : 
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"The  two  Departments  have  not  been  per- 
forming or  coordinating  their  responslblli- 
iles — the  one,  for  Identifying,  classifying. 
a:'.d  providing  word  descriptions  for  the  new 
5klll.5  thit  our  dynamic  economy  Is  con- 
3t.intly  creating,  .is  well  as  the  Jobs  that  It 
is  making  obsolete;  the  other,  for  utilizing 
this  data  and  assisting  the  vocational  edu- 
cational programs  throughout  our  society 
to  gear  themselves  to  this  rapid  and  ever- 
changir.g  inrtdent  of  progress." 

No  Member  of  Congress  wnshes  to  send  to 
school  a  man  with  obsolete  skills,  simply  to 
have  him.  at  the  expenditure  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' monev,  acquire  another  set  of  obsolete 
skills. 

It  has  been  s.ild  that  25  percent  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  are  on  the  edge  of 
Illiteracy.  Mr.  Lubell  refers  to  these  persons 
as  misfits  In  a  technological  society. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Subcommittee,  Mr.  J.  T.  Ham- 
mond, chairman  of  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  stated: 

"UnTortunately.  while  the  employatalllty  of 
workers  would  undoubtedly  be  Improved"  by 
retraining,  there  simply  are  not  enough  Job 
opportunities  to  make  an  apprecl.ible  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  who  would  be  reemployed 
af-er  belnp  re-rained." 

Mr  Hammond  pomted  out  at  the  subcom- 
mittee he.=.rlng  that  retraining  wotild  do  little 
for  the  more  than  20.000  unemployed  In 
Michigan  who  had  not  completed  grade 
school,  or  for  the  33,000  more  who  had  not 
h.id  anv  education  bevond  crade  school,  or 
for  the  51,000  others  who  had  started,  but 
no*  completed,  high  school. 

We  are  undertaking  a  large-scaJe  program 
which  I  hope  will  enable  many  Americans  to 
find  remunerative  and  useful  employment. 
The  dollar  Investment  we  shall  be  making 
will  not  be  small,  by  any  means;  and  we  have 
to  face  the  cold,  hard  facts  I  have  attempted 
to  bring  to  light. 

Madam  President,  it  may  well  turn  out 
that  the  problem  of  upgrading  the  skills 
of  the  labor  force  Is  going  to  bring  much 
more  of  a  challenge  as  a  result  of  the  new 
technology  than  will  the  problem  of  dis- 
placement and  unempIovTnent.  The  new  tech- 
nology for  defense  and  Industry  Is  going  to 
require  a  higher  order  of  skills  than  work- 
men have  ever  known. 

I  am  verv-  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  ad- 
dressing Itself  to  the  national  manpower 
problem:  but  In  view  of  the  many  imcertaln- 
ties  I  have  cited.  I  urge  that  we  build  slowly, 
but  surely,  a  sound  training  and  retraining 
program  for  the  future. 

I  shall,  therefore,  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  make  the  training  and  retrain- 
ing activities  a  2-year  program,  rather  than 
a  4-year  program. 

The  situation  we  are  In  at  this  moment 
calls  to  mind  a  story  which  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wlllard  wirtz  telLs  of  three  stone- 
masons of  Charters  who  were  asked  by  a 
passerby  what  they  were  doing.  The  first 
answered  that  he  was  cutting  stones;  and  the 
second  that  he  was  making  a  living;  but  the 
third  replied,  with  a  smile  of  quiet  satisfac- 
tion: "I  am  building  a  temple." 

I  do  not  advocate  that  we  take  the  near- 
sighted view;  but  I  do  suggest  that  before 
we  contemplate  building  a  cathedral,  we 
must  have  a  solid  foundation. 

The  people  who  will  enter  the  working 
population  In  the  sixties  have  already  been 
born,  but  many  of  the  Jobs  they  will  obtain 
have  not  yet  been  created.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  skills  of  10.  8.  or  even  2  years  hence' are 
not  even  known  today.  Let  us  have  a  2-year 
program.  Let  us  .study  the  results  and  be 
prepared  to  accept  whatever  adjustments  In 
our  thinking  later  facts  may  require. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  and 
different  industrial  age.  By  1970  the  labor 
force  will  Increase  from  73,6  million  to  87.1 
million.  This  Jump  In  the  number  of  workers 
will  be  by  far  the  largest  for  any  10-year  pe- 
riod In  our  history. 
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As  we  face  the  new  age  and  the  new  chal- 
lenges, we  must  recognize  that  research,  en- 
gineering, and — yes — craft  skills  will  be  es- 
sential, not  only  to  our  prosperity,  but  also 
to  our  survival. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure with  the  amendment  I  have  suggested 
and  one  or  two  others  which  I  shall  submit 
at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  McNamaea.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  TTie  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  proceedings  under  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PREsromc  Officer.  Without  objection. 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  offer  and 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
t>e  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed,  on 
page  25,  line  8.  to  strike  out  the  period, 
and  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

"Provided,  however.  That  in  any  week  an 
individual  who,  but  for  his  training,  would 
be  entitled  to  unemployment  compensation 
m  excess  of  such  allowance,  shall  receive  an 
allowance  Increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess." 

Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  Is  to  correct  what 
appears  to  be  an  inequity,  or  perhaps  an 
oversight.  In  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  unemployment  compensation 
for  trainees.  It  provides,  in  some  Instances 
at  least,  that  trainees  would  receive  less  for 
participating  in  the  program  than  they 
would  on  unemployment  reUef.  Therefore, 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I 
hope  It  will  be  satlsfactorv  to  the  chairman 
of  the  -■subcommittee  who  Is  handling  the 
bill  on  the  floor 

Mr,  Clark,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
vleld? 

Mr.  McNamara.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  Is 
correct.  It  Is  an  o\'ersIght.  I  am  happy  that 
he  has  offered  the  amendment.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  and  also  the  full 
committee,  and  Is  fully  cognizant  of  our 
problems, 

.\s  he  has  said,  the  bill  as  presently  drawn, 
through  an  oversight,  might  result  In  a  per- 
son being  penalized  by  taking  training,  be- 
cause he  would  receive  less  while  In  tr.alnlng 
than  he  would  If  he  stayed  on  unemplov- 
ment  compensation  payments.  Since  we 
want  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  workers  to 
take  training  under  the  program,  rather 
than  a  discouragement,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment Is  in  order,  and  I  am  happy  to  accept 
It  In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Btjrdick  In 
the  chair).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
t^he  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  Clark.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  further  proceedings  under  the 
quorum   call  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRotmr.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  offer  and 
a.=k  to  have  stated. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  27,  In  line  5,  to  strike  out  the  words 
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'six  months"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "one  year". 

Mr,  Prouty,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  an  Individual  who  re- 
fuses to  accept  retraining  from  receiving 
training  allowances  for  1  year  after  such 
refusal. 

The  language  of  the  bill  contains  a  loop- 
hole which  would  be  closed  by  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Under  the  present  language  of  the  bill,  a 
p Tson  refusing  retraining  could  not  receive 
training  allowances  for  a  period  of  6  months 
following  such  refusal. 

However,  In  most  circumstances,  a  per- 
son refusing  training  would  be  drawing  un- 
employment compensation  and  the  6-month 
limitation  could  be  satisfied  while  the  Indi- 
vidual was  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  Thus,  In  most  cases,  the 
penalty  for  refusing  training  would  be  mean- 
ingless. 

By  substituting  "one  year"  for  "six 
months",  my  amendment  would  prohibit 
for  1  year  training  allowances  being  p>ald 
to  an  Individual  who  had  refused  training 
following  such  refusal,  so  as  not  to  allow 
the  period  during  which  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  are  received  to  completely 
satisfy  the  prohibition  on  receiving  training 
allowances. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator 
vleld? 

Mr  Prouty.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Clark.  While  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
6  months'  {penalty  period  as  presently  con- 
tained In  the  bill  is  really  adequate  for  all 
practical  purposes,  nonetheless  I  concede 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  Is  making 
a  point,  and  I  am  happy,  on  behalf  of  the 
I'jmmlttee,  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRotTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  another 
amendment,  which  I  offer  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clierk.  It  Is  proposed,  on 
page  25,  line  13,  to  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  pay- 
ment to  such  an  Individual,  when  added  to 
the  amotint  received  from  the  employer. 
bring  the  total  to  more  than  the  average 
weekly  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ment referred  to  above." 

Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  add  a  proviso  to  section  203(a), 
«1th  respect  to  Indlvldtials  undergoing  on- 
^  he-Job  training. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  lim- 
it the  training  allowance  paid  to  an  In- 
dividual undergoing  on-the-job  training  to 
an  amount,  which,  when  added  to  the  pay- 
ment from  the  employer,  will  not  exceed  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  few  moments  ago,  while  the 
Senator  was  temporarily  out  of  the  Chamber, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara) 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  as  presently  writ- 
ten, on  page  25,  refers  to  payments  which 
'ihall  be  measured  by  the  average  weekly 
unemployment  compensation  payment  In 
the  State.  The  phrase  "average  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation"  Is  on  lines  4  and 
5.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  pointed  out 
that  this  might  do  an  Injustice  to  workers 
seeking  retraining  whose  unemployment 
compensation  payments  were  higher  than 
the  average,  and  might  thus  act  as  a  de- 
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terrent  rather  than  an  Incentive  for  taking 
training  courses. 

Accordingly,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
which  provides  that  In  any  week  an  Individ- 
ual who,  but  for  his  training,  would  be  en- 
titled to  unemployment  compensation  In  ex- 
cess of  such  allowance,  shall  receive  an  allow- 
ance Increased  by  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
cess. 

The  same  phrase  "average  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  payment"  appears  In 
the  proviso  which  the  Senator  has  proposed 
as  an  amendment.  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
proposal,  which  I  think  is  entirely  In  order. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  It,  but  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  agree  with  me  that  staff  representa- 
tives may  confer  to  be  sure  that  the  use  of 
that  phrase  in  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
not  destroy  the  amendment  previously  adopt- 
ed, sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PROtrrY.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accede  to 
the  Senator's  wish.  I  certainly  do  not  desire 
to  upset  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  those  circumstances.  I 
am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Proutt.  Mr.  President,  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  this  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr  Metcalf  In  the 
chair) .  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  President,  for  the  beneflt 
of  Senators  who  now  are  en  the  floor,  let  me 
say  I  shall  speak  very,  very  briefly  on  this 
amendment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  It  now 
stands,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  use  the 
entire  8655  million  for  the  pa>-ment  of  the 
equivalent  of  unemployment  compensation 
to  youths  between  ages  16  and  22  who,  per- 
haps in  many  cases,  never  have  worked  a 
day  In  their  lives.  This  Is  possible  even 
though  the  bill  Is  ostensibly  directed  to  af- 
fording this  quasl-unemployment  compen- 
sation to  the  heads  of  families  who  have  been 
In  the  labor  market  or  have  been  part  of  the 
labor  force  for  3  years.  But  as  I  have  said, 
the  Secretary  of  Labtir  could,  because  of  a 
loophole,  spend — If  he  saw  fit  to  do  so — the 
entire  amount  on  the  youth  programs.  These 
young  people  will  be  entitled,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  to  vocational  training  and 
other  types  of  training  This  Is  all  right.  But 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
unemployment  compensation  while  they  are 
taking  such  training  courses.  I  feel  ver>- 
strongly  that  thi-  unwise  grant  of  authority 
should  be  eliminated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  committee  has 
already  reported  a  bill  relative  to  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corp>s.  which  contemplates  an 
expenditure  of  $4,000  a  year  per  man:  and 
the  committee  has  Included  provisions  for 
another  training  program  which  will  equip 
young  persons  to  be  game  wardens.  Janitors, 
and  so  forth,  for  public  agencies  These  young 
people  win  receive  their  training  at  consid- 
erable expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

How  many  more  yotith  training  programs 
do  we  need  at  the  present  time? 

Under  my  amendment,  people  between  16 
and  22  years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive vocational  education  and  on  the  Job 
training,  but  they  will  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  taking  the  training. 

That,  In  brief,  is  the  essence  of  my  amend- 
ment; and  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  In  connection  with 
this  matter,  directed  to  me  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  received  by  me  late  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  letter  Is  dated  August  22,  and 
reads  as  follows: 
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U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Oftice  or  the  Secretary  , 
Washington.  D.C  .  August  22,  1961. 
Hon  Joseph  S   Clark. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Vy'ashingtoJi .  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Clark  In  response  to  your 
request.  I  am  happy  to  explain  my  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  exercise  of  the  author- 
ity vested  In  me  by  section  203(C)  of  S. 
1991,  to  provide  training  allowances  for 
youths. 

As  you  know,  this  avithorlzatlon  Is  limited 
to  Instances  in  which  the  "Secretan,-  of 
Labor  finds  such  training  allowances  are 
necessary  to  provide  occupiitional  training 
for  youths".  Otherwise  the  allowances  axe 
"limited  to  unemployed  persons  who  have 
had  not  less  than  3  years  of  experience  in 
gainful  employment  and  who  are  heads  of 
fanillles." 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  priority 
and  emphasis  must  be  accorded  the  expe- 
rienced unemployed  heads  of  families.  Their 
needs  demand  our  attention  and  are  the  un- 
derlying reason  for  this  legL«latlon,  It  is  In 
their  own  and  the  national  Interest  that 
they  be  assisted  to  acquire  new  or  Improved 
skills  which  will  eruible  them  to  obtain 
gainful  employment. 

However,  some  youths  also  need  and  de- 
serve our  iissl.stance  in  acquiring  skills 
which  will  permit  them  to  take  their  right- 
ful places  m  '  iir  labor  force.  It  Is  for  their 
special  needs  that  the  authority  to  provide 
training  allowances  where  necessary,  Is  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  anticipate  the  need  to  expend 
much  of  the  authorized  funds  for  training 
allowances  for  youths.  Careful  review  of 
the  needs  and  the  re.sources  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  less  than  5  fH-rcent  of  the 
total  funds  authorized  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  would  be  required  for 
training  allowances  for  youths  in  admin- 
istering the  bill,  I  woud  not  expend  more 
than  this  sum  for  this  purpose 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  In  considering  this  legislation. 
Cordially, 

Arthur  J    Goldberg 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  a  question-  In  view  of  that  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  be  willing  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  and  to  rely  on  the  legis- 
lative history  we  are  now  making,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  l>e  closely  held 
to  the  letter  which  I  have  now  read  Into 
the  Record,  and  that  it  Is  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
and  Is  also  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr,  Proutt).  a  member  of  the 
stibcommlttee  and  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, who  is  proposing  this  amendment, 
that  we  wish  these  payments  to  youths  to 
be  held  down,  and  In  no  event  to  be  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
prlRted'' 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  be 
willing  to  accept  the  assurance  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  from  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania — namely,  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  have  a  large  part  of  the  money  to 
ije  made  available  go  for  training  allowances 
for  youths. 

Mr.  Proutt.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  go  along  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  ipennsylvanla.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
establish  a  very  dangerous  precedent — If  we 
began  to  pay  unemployment  compensation, 
which  Is  what  It  really  would  be.  to  persons 
who  have  never  worked  and  are  not  entitled 
to  receive  unemployment  compensation 

My  amendment  will  do  nothing  to  prevent 
occupational  training  of  these  young  people. 
I  want  them  to  have  It.  and  I  think  they 
should  have  It. 
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t  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  treated 

;he  same  way  as  the  head  of  a  family 

has  been  a  member  cf  the  labor  force. 

Is  entitled  to  receive  compensation,  while 

jpgrades  his  skill.  I  regard  the  proposal 

hat  part  of  the  bill  els  very  dangerous. 

[  do  not  think  I  can  accept  the  sugges- 

of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

r.  Clark.  Let  me  say  that,  as  the  Senator 

Vermont  knows,  the  testimony  showed 

ample    detail    the    desperate    plight    of 

sands  cf  young  men  and  young  women 

have  dropped  out  of  school,  and  do  not 

employable  skills.  They  have  no  place  to 

i:h  to  turn,  and  they  cannot  obtain  em- 

mer.t,  and  they  are  on  the  streets,  and 

too  frequently  some  of  them  are  partlcl- 

ng  In  acts  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  agree 

many  of  these  young  people  must,  If 

are  to  be  trained   In  adequate  skills, 

their  home  communities,  because  of 

fact  that  In  or  near  their  home  commu- 

es  there  Is  no  means  of  giving  them  such 

^.Ing.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  will  re- 

that  in  the  testimony  In  regard  to  Penn- 

anla  there  was  reference  to  the  training 

X'l  at  WUltamsport.  Pa.  It  Is  a  very  good 

>ol,  as  I  am  sure  all  will  agree.  That  fa- 

y  Is  In  central   Pennsylvania,  and   It  Is 

Important    school    In    Pennsylvania    for 

Inlr.g  In  skills  which  many  young  persons, 

also  many  older  persons,  would  like  to 

made  available  to  them.  Therefore,  those 

! 'enr.sylvanla  who  wished  to  receive  such 

Ing  would  have  to  go  to  WllUamsport. 

oms  to  me  that,  at  the  very  least,  the 

■etary    should    have    discretion — if   such 

ons  have  no  way  to  get  to  WUMamsport, 

lave  no  way  to  support  themselves,  once 

r  get  there — to  provide  a  modest  training 

ance. 

.  Proity.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Sen- 

from  Pennsylvania  is  exaggerating  the 

tlon.  I  think  In  most  of  the  places  where 

young  people  are  located,  there  are  high 

io!s  or  other  facilities   which  would   be 

lable   for  the   training   of   these   young 

)le. 

feel  very  strongly  about  this  particular 
lire  of  the  bU:.  and  I  certainly  tould  not 
lone  with  the  Senator's  thlnklna:  on  It. 

Cl.^rk.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  would 

willing   to   accept    a   substitute    to    the 

I  ndment  which  would  restrict  the  funds 

lo  more  than  5  pc-rcent  of  the  amounts 

oprlated.    which    Is    a    relatively    small 

unt.  In  view  cf  the  total  amount  pro- 

so  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have 

e  flexibility  In  dealing  with  this  serious 

em? 

PBOtTTY.  No;   I  do  not  think  I  could 

■€  to  that.  If  It  were  1  or  2  percent,  I 
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\  r.  Clark.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  a  sub- 
tit  jte  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  which,  starting  as 
doe  J  his  amendment,  on  page  26.  line  6. 
wot  Id  substitute  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
me)Lt  the  following  words:  "(c)  Except  where 

.e  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  such  training 
allc  wances  are  necessary  to  provide  occupa- 
tloi  al  training  for  youths  over  sixteen  but 
unc  er  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  only  to 
the  extent  of  5  percent  of  the  total  allow- 
ancjs  under  this  sectlon"^and  then  pro- 
ceei  lings  as  in  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 

1  he  Presiding  Officer.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
as  I  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Sen  ator  from  Vermont  will  be  stated. 

1  he  Leoislattve  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed, 
beginning  on  page  26,  line  6.  to  Insert  the 
foil  swing  language : 

except  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
sue  1  training  allowances  are  necessary  to 
pro  -Ide  occupational  training  for  youths  over 
slxt  pen  but  under  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  only  to  the  extent  of  5  percent  of  the  to- 
tal   allowances    under    this    section,    sucb 
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weekly  training  allowances  shall  be  limited 
to  ur.employed  persons  who  have  had  not 
Ie:s  than  three  years  of  e.xperlence  In  gain- 
ful employment  and  who  are  heads  of  fam- 
ilies or  heads  of  houiehold.^  a,s  defined  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code." 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  In  support  of  my  substitute 
amendment,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  for  a 
'.  ote.  It  goes  as  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  willing  to  go,  and  p-ats  Into  statutory  form 
his  assurance,  as  contained  In  his  letter,  that 
he  does  not  expect  to  spend  substantial  sums 
of  money  In  this  regard,  and  Is  willing  to 
limit  It  to  5  percen'  of  the  total  authoriza- 
tion. I  think  It  Is  a  substantial  solution  to 
the  problems  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  respect  him  for  raising  It.  I  think 
large  stims  of  money  should  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  I  think  we  should  support  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  substitute  for  the  Prouty  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  sub- 
stitute to  the  Prouty  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PEOtrrY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  a  real 
concession  has  been  made,  and  I  am  happy 
',ve  have  accomplished  at  least  that  much,  but 
I  think  we  should  go  stlH  further.  I  think  the 
provision  should  be  stricken  from  the  bUl 
entirely. 

We  must  remember  that  the  so-called 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  may  go 
into  effect  next  year,  not  with  my  support, 
but  a  majority  of  the  Congress  may  see  fit  to 
ap.arove  it.  That  bill  involves  a  good  many 
tli'L'i.isands  of  young  people.  Also,  many 
young  people  undoubtedly  will  be  called  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  result  of  the  build- 
up In  our  military  strength. 

Mr.  PRorxT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  point  out 
that  If  the  substitute  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  prevails, 
.\  16-year-old  boy  could  receive  an  average  of 
>32  a  week  for  52  \veek.s  while  he  was  going 
to  school,  perhaps  In  his  own  commtmlty, 
wh.ere  most  of  the  applicants  would  be  taken 
care  oi. 

I  think  we  should  also  recognize  that  this 
program  will  not  be  subject  to  review  for 
another  year,  at  least,  ou  any  important 
feature,  and  we  might  as  well  postpone 
grandiose  plans  until  we  find  out  where  we 
are  going.  I  think  if  the  Clark  substitute 
is  rejected  and  If  my  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  it  win  not  adversely  affect  the  program. 

During  the  course  of  a  2-year  period  we 
can  examine  the  question  of  sub=istPi.ce  and 
rheu  make  judgments.  I  think  the  judgments 
should  be  those  of  Congress  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  because  I  think  a  great 
many  unfortunate  things  could  creep  Into 
an  arransement  of  that  nature.  I  hope  the 
Clark  substitute  --vill  be  rejected  and  that 
my  amendment  will  prevail. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Clark]  to 
the  amendmei-.t  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  |Mr.  PRorrrl.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53.  nays 
39.  as  follows; 

(No.   164] 

yeas — 5  3 

Anderson.  Bartlett.  Beall,  Bible,  Burdlck, 
Byrd.  W.  Va.,  Har'ke.  Hayden,  Hlckey,  Hill, 
HoUar.d,  Humphrey.  Jackson.  Javlts.  John- 
ston, Kefauver.  Kerr.  Long.  Hawaii. 

Cannon.  Carroll.  Case,  N  J..  Church.  Clark, 
Douglas,  Long,  La  .  Magniison  Mansfield.  Mc- 
Carthy. McOee,  McNamara.  Metcalf,  Morse, 
Moss,  Muskle,  Ncuberger,  Pastore. 

Eastland,  Engle.  Fitlbrlght.  Gore.  Gruen- 
mg.  Hart.  Pell,  Proxmlre,  Randolph,  Smath- 
ers.  Smith.  Mass  .  Spnrkman,  Stennls,  Sy- 
mington. Williams.  N  J  ,  Yarborough,  Young. 
Ohio. 
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NAYS 3  9 

Aiken,  Allott,  Bennett,  Hoggs,  Bush,  Butler, 
Byrd,  Va.,  Capehart,  Case,  S.  Dak.,  Cotton, 
Curtis.  Dlrksen.  Dworshak. 

EUender,  Erviu,  Pong,  HlckerUooper,  Hrus- 
ka,  Jordan,  Keating,  Kuchel,  Lausche,  Mc- 
Clellan,  Miller,  Morton,  Mundt. 

Prouty,  Robertson,  Russell,  Saltonstall, 
Schoeppel.  Scott,  Smith,  Maine,  Talmadge. 
Thurmond,  Tower,  Wiley,  Williams,  Del., 
Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT     VOTING 8 

Bridges,  Carlson.  Chavez,  Cooper,  Dodd, 
Goldwater,  Long,  Mo.,  Monroney. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  has  been  read  the  third  time.  The  ques- 
tion now  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60,  nays 
31,  as  follows: 

[No.  166) 

yeas — -60 

Aiken,  Anderson,  Bartlett,  Beall,  Bible, 
Boggs,  Burdlck,  Bush,  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  Cape- 
hart.  Carroll,  Case,  N.J.,  Church,  Clark, 
Cooper,  Douglas,  Engle,  Fong,  Gore,  Hart. 

Hartke.  Hayden,  Hlckey,  Hill,  Humphrey, 
Jackson,  Javlts,  Johnston.  Keating,  Kefau- 
ver, Kerr,  Kuchel,  Long,  Hawaii,  Long,  La., 
Magnuson.  Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McGee,  Mc- 
Namara,  Metcalf. 

Morse.  Morton.  Moss,  Muskle,  Neuberger, 
Pastore,  Pell,  F>routy,  Proxmlre,  Randolph. 
Scott,  Smith,  Mass..  Smith.  Maine,  Spark- 
man,  Symington,  Talmadge,  Wiley,  Williams, 
N.J.,  Yarborough,  Young,  Ohio. 

NAYS — 3  1 

Allott,  Bennett,  Butler,  Byrd,  Va.,  Case, 
S.  Dak.,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Dlrksen,  Dworshak, 
Eastland,  Ellender. 

Ervln,  Fulbrlght,  HlckerUooper,  Holland, 
Hruska,  Jordan,  Lausche,  McClellan,  Miller, 
Mundt,  Robertson. 

Russell,  Saltonstall,  Schoeppel,  Smathers, 
Stennls,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Williams,  Del.. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  voting — 9 

Bridges.  Cannon,  Carlson,  Chavez,  Dodd, 
Qoldwater,  Gruenlng,  Long,  Mo.,  Monroney, 

So  the  bill   (S.  1991)   was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read:  "A 
bill  relating  to  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, development,  and  utilization,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1961". 
title  i — manpower  requirements,  develop- 
ment,  AND   UTILIZATION 

Statement  of  findings  and  purpose 
Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is 
critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
p>ersoDnel  In  many  vital  occupational  cate- 
gories. Including  professional,  scientific, 
technical,  and  apprentlceable  categories; 
that  even  In  periods  of  high  unemployment, 
many  employment  opportunities  remain  un- 
filled because  of  the  shortages  of  qualified 
personnel;  and  that  it  Is  In  the  national  In- 
terest that  current  and  prospyectlve  man- 
power shortages  be  Identified  and  that  per- 
sons who  can  be  qualified  for  these  positions 
through  education  and  training  be  sought 
out  and  trained,  in  order  that  the  Nation 
may  meet  the  staffing  requirements  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  the  skills  of  many  persons  have 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  dislocations  in 
the  economy  arising  from  automation  or 
other  technological  developments,  foreign 
competition,   relocation   of   industry,   shifts 
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in  market  demands,  and  other  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  economy;  that  Govern- 
ment leadership  Is  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  benefits  of  automation  do  not  b«come 
burdens  of  widespread  vmemployment;  that 
the  problem  of  assuring  sufliclent  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  be  compounded  by 
the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  the  labor 
force  In  the  next  decade,  particularly  by  the 
entrance   of   young   people   Into    the   labor 
force,  that  improved  fklannlng  and  expanded 
efforts  will  be  required  to  assure  that  men, 
women,   and  young  people  will  be  trained 
and  available  to  meet  shifting  employment 
needs;  that  many  persons  now  unemployed 
or  underemployed.  In  order  to  become  qual- 
ified for  reemployment  or  full  employment 
must  be  provided  with  skills  which  are  or 
will  be  in  demand  in  the  labor  market;  that 
the  skills  of  many  persons  now  employed 
are  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
maximum     contribution    to    the    Nation's 
economy;  and  that  it  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest that  the  oj>portunity  to  acquire  new 
skills  be  afforded  to  these  people  in  order  to 
alleviate   the   hardships   of   unemployment, 
reduce    the    costs    of    unemployment    com- 
pensation and  public  assistance,  and  to  In- 
crease the  Nation's  productivity  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  space 
age.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  require  the  Federal  Government  to  ap- 
praise the  manpKrwer  requirements  and  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  develop  and  apply  the 
information    and   methods   needed   to   deal 
with  the  problems  of  unemplojmient  result- 
ing   from    automation    and    technological 
changes  and  other  types  of  persistent  un- 
employment. 

Evaluation,  information,  and  research 
Sec.  103.  To  assist  the  Nation  In  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  of  technological  prog- 
ress while  avoiding  or  minimizing  individual 
hardship  and  widespread  unemployment,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall — 

(1)  evaluate  the  Impact  of.  and  benefits 
and  problems  created  by  automation,  tech- 
nologlcaJ  progress,  and  other  changes  in  the 
structure  of  production  and  demand  on  the 
use  of  the  Nation's  human  resources;  estab- 
lish techniques  and  methods  for  detecting  In 
advance  the  potential  Impact  of  such  devel- 
opments; develop  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems, and  publish  findings  pertaining  there- 
to; 

(2)  establish  a  pogram  of  factual  studies 
of  practices  of  employers  and  unions  which 
tend  to  affect  mobility  of  workers,  including 
but  not  limited  to  early  retirement  and 
vesting  provisions  and  practices  under 
private  compensation  plans;  the  extension 
of  health,  welfare,  and  Insurance  benefits  to 
lald-off  workers;  the  operation  of  severance 
plans;  and  the  use  of  extended  leave  plans 
for  education  and  training  purposes; 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  development  efforts  to  meet  fore- 
seeable manpower  needs  and  recommend 
needed  adjustments,  including  methods  for 
promoting  the  most  effective  occupational 
utilization  of  and  providing  useful  work 
experience  and  training  opportunities  for 
untrained  and  inexperienced  youth; 

(4)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage 
In  programs  of  Information  and  communi- 
cation concerning  manpower  requirements, 
development,  and  utilization,  including  pre- 
vention and  amelioration  of  undesirable 
manpower  effects  from  automation  and 
other  technological  developments  and  Im- 
provement of  the  mobility  of  workers;  and 

(5)  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  such  re- 
search and  investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Skill  and  training  requirements 
Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop,  compile,   and   make   available  infor- 
mation regarding  skill  requirements,  occu- 
pational   outlook.    Job   opportunities,   labor 
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supply  In  various  skills,  training  activities, 
and  employment  trends  on  a  National  State. 
or  area  or  other  appropriate  basis  which 
shall  be  used  In  determining  the  educational, 
training,  counseling,  and  placement  activi- 
ties performed  under  this  Act. 

Manpower  report 
Sac.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
such  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  he  deems  appropriate  pertain- 
ing to  manpower  requirements,  resources. 
use,  and  training;  and  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
(commencing  with  the  year  1962)  a  report 
pertaining  to  manpower  requirement,?,  re- 
sources, utilization,  and  training. 

TTTLB     n TRAINING     AND     SKILL     DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A— Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
General  Responsibility 

Sec.  201.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  deter- 
mine the  skill  requirements  of  the  economy 
develop  policies  for  the  adequate  occupa- 
tional development  and  maxlmtim  utiliza- 
tion of  the  skills  of  the  Nation's  workers, 
promote  and  encourage  the  development  of 
broad  and  diversified  training  and  retraining 
programs,  including  on-the-job  training  de- 
signed to  qualify  for  employment  the  many 
persons  who  cannot  reasonablv  be  expected 
to  secure  full-time  emplo>-ment  without  such 
training,  and  to  equip  the  Nation's  workers 
with  the  new  and  Improved  skills  that  are 
or  will  be  required. 

Selection  of  Trainees 

Sec.  202.  fa)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
provide  a  program  for  testlnpr,  counseling 
and  selecting  for  occupational  training  those 
unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  ap- 
propriate fulltlme  emplovment  without 
training.  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  a  special  program  for  the  test- 
ing, counseling  and  selection  of  vouths  six- 
teen years  or  older,  for  occupational  training 
and  further  schooling.  Workers  In  farm  fami- 
lies with  less  than  $1,200  annua!  net  family 
Income  shall  be  considered  unemploved  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Although  priority  in  referral  for  train- 
ing shall  be  extended  to  unemployed  persons, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  also  refer  other 
persons  qualified  for  training  or  retraining 
programs  which  will  enable  them  to  acquire 
needed  skills.  Prlorltv  in  referral  for  training 
shall  also  be  extended  to  persons  to  be  trained 
for  skills  needed  within  the  State  of  their 
residence. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine 
the  occupational  training  or  retraining  needs 
of  referred  persons,  provide  for  their  orderly 
selection  and  referral  for  training  under  this 
Act.  and  provide  placement  services  to  per- 
sons who  have  completed  their  training,  as 
well  as  follow-up  studies  to  determine 
whether  the  programs  provided  meet  the 
occupational  training  needs  of  the  persons 
referred. 

Weekly  Training  Allowances 
Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  Into 
agreements  with  States  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to 
such  States  either  In  advance  or  by  wav  of 
reimbursement  for  the  purpose  of  "enabling 
such  States  to  make  payment  of  weekly  Fed- 
eral training  allowances  to  Individuals  se- 
lected for  training  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  202  and  undergoing  such  training. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  fifty-two  weeks,  and  the  amount 
of  any  such  payment  In  any  week  for  In- 
dividuals undergoing  training.  Including  un- 
compensated employer-provided  training, 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  average 
weekly    unemployment    compensation    pay- 
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ment  (Including  allowances  for  dependents) 
for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  In  the 
State  making  such  payments  during  the  most 
recent  quarter  for  which  such  data  are  avail- 
able: Provided  hou'cver,  That  in  any  week 
an  Individual  who,  but  for  his  training,  would 
be  entitlea  to  unemployment  compensation 
:n  excess  of  such  allowance,  .'^hall  receive  an 
allowance  Increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

For  Indivldtials  undergoing  on-the-job 
training  and  amount  of  any  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  .section 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  proportion  equal  to 
the  ratio  that  the  number  of  compensated 
hours  per  week  bears  to  forty  hours;  Pro- 
vided, That  In  no  event  shall  the  payment 
to  such  an  Individual,  when  added  to  the 
amount  received  from  the  employer,  bring 
the  total  to  more  than  the  average  weekly 
tinemployment  compensation  payment  re- 
ferred to  above 

(b)  Such  weekly  training  allowances  may 
be  supplemented  by  puch  s-um.';  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  t(i  be 
necessary  to  defray  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  lor  separate  maintenance 
of  indivldtials  engaped  In  training  under  this 
title  Including  compensated  full-time  on- 
the-job  training,  when  Fuch  training  is  pro- 
vided in  facilities  which  are  not  within  com- 
muting distance  of  their  regular  place  of 
residence;  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  In 
defraylr:e  such  sub.'^lstence  expense.";  shall  not 
afford  av,y  individual  an  allowance  exceeding 
the  rate  of  $35  per  week;  nor  shall  the 
Secretary  authorize  any  transportation  ex- 
penditure exceeding  the  rate  of  10  ceijts  per 
mile;  And  provided  further.  That  where  due 
to  the  \inusual  circumstances  the  maximum 
per  diem  allowance  would  be  more  than  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  actual  and 
neces.sary  expenses  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe conditions  under  which  reimburse- 
ment for  such  expenses  may  be  authorized 
on  an  actual  expense  basl.";. 

I  c  I  Except  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
flr.ds  .'!^nch  training  allowances  are  necessary 
to  provide  occupational  training  for  youths 
over  sixteen  but  under  twenty-two  years  of 
ape.  and  on.ly  to  the  extent  of  6  per  centum 
of  the  total  allowa!;ces  under  this  section, 
such  trailing  allowances  shall  be  limited  to 
unemployed  pcr.sous  who  hR\e  had  not  less 
than  three  years  of  experience  In  gainful 
employment  and  who  are  heads  of  families 
or  heads  of  households  as  defined  in  the  In- 
teri.al  Revenue  Code. 

(d)  After  June  30,  1963.  any  amount  paid 
to  a  State  for  training  allowances  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  on  condition  that  such 
State  shall  bear  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  allowances. 

(e)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  made 
lo  any  per.son  otherwise  ellclble  who,  with 
respect  to  the  week  ftr  which  such  payment 
would  be  made,  has  received  or  i.s  seeking 
unempl'jyment  Cf  mpensatio;!  under  title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law.  but  if  the  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  agency  finally  determines  tha*  a  per- 
son denied  training  allowances  for  any  week 
because  rf  this  .subsection  was  not  entitled 
to  unemployment  compeiisatlon  under  title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  such  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  with  respect  to  such  week, 
this  sub.'^ection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  such  week. 

(f)  A  person  who  refuses,  without  good 
cause,  to  accept  training  under  this  Act 
^hall  not.  fi:ir  one  year  thereafter,  be  en- 
titled to  training  allowances. 

ig)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
contain  such  provisions  (including,  as  far 
as  may  be  appropriate  provisions  author- 
ized or  made  applicable  with  respect  to 
agreement's  concluded  by  the  Secretan,-  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  as  will  promote  effective  admin- 
istration, protect  the  United  States  against 
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;ois  and  Insure  the  proper  application  of 
pay  nents  made  to  the  State  under  such 
agr<  etneiit.  Except  as  may  be  provided  In 
I  agreements,  or  In  regulations  by  any 
'  designated  officer  or  agency  as  to  the 
blllty  of  Individuals  for  weekly  Federal 
ling  allowances  under  this  section  shall 
nal  and  conclusive  for  any  purposes  and 
subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  any 
officer. 
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On-the-job  Training 
:c.  _'04,   fa)  The  Secretary  nf  Labor  shall 
op     ar.d   shall   secure   the   adoption   of 
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!  rams  for  on-the-job  training  needed  to 
p  individuals  selected  for  training  with 
appropriate  skills,  including  wherever 
■oprlate  special  programs  for  youths  over 
'en  years  of  age.  The  Secretary  shall,  to 
maximum  extent  possible,  secure  the 
tlon  of  programs  by  private  and  public 
cles,  employers,  trade  associations,  labor 
nlzatlons  and  other  Industrial  and  com- 
ilty  groups  which  he  determines  are 
ifled  to  conduct  effective  on-the-job 
ling  programs. 

)    Tlie    Secretary    of    Labor    shall     co- 
ate     with     the     Secretary     of     Health. 
I  cation,  and  Welfare  In  coordinating  on- 
Job    training   prngram.s   with    vocational 
■atloTial    proarams    nnducted    pursuant 
le  provisions  of  this  title. 
)    In  adopting  or  approving  any  train- 
program  under  this  part,  and  as  a  con- 
n  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  any 
ch    program,    the    Secretary    shall    make 
arrangements  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
re    adherence    *o    appropriate    training 

Including  assurances — 
1  that  wages  paid  to  trainees  are  not 
than  those  cr.stomarlly  paid  In  the 
ling  establishment  and  In  the  com- 
;lty  to  learners  on  the  same  Job:  and 
)  that  adequate  and  safe  facilities!,  per- 
lel,     and     records     of    attendance     and 

ess  are  provided 
I)  Where  on-the-job  training  programs 
er  this  part  require  stipplemenfcary 
;room  Instruction,  appropriate  arrange- 
ts  for  such  Instruction  shall  be  agreed 
)y  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

National  Advisory  Committee 

r.  205.   fal   The  Secretary  shall  appoint 

tlonal  Advisory  Committee  which  shall 

1st  of  ten  members  and  shall   be  com- 

of   representatives  of  labor,  manage- 

:,  agriculture,  education    and   training. 

the  public  In  general.  From  the  mem- 

appolnt«d     to    such     Committee     the 

tary  shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Such 

mlttee,    or    any    duly    established    sub- 

mlttee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time 

recommendations    to    the    Secretary 

Ive   to   the   carrvlng   out   of   his   duties 

r  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold 

less    than    two    meetings    during    each 

idar  year. 

)    The    National    Advisory    Committee 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  organlza- 
on  a  plant,  community,  regional,  or  In- 
rv    basis    of    labor-management-public 
ttees  and  similar  groups  designed  to 
the  purposes  of  this   Act   and   may 
Ide  assistance  to  such  groups,  as  well  as 
Ing   groups  organized   for   similar  pur- 
In  effectuating  such  purposes. 
(♦)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  may 
pt  gifts  or  bequests,  either  for  carrying 
specific  programs  or  for  Its  general  ac- 
les  or  for  Its  responsibilities  under  sub- 
ion  (b)  of  this  section, 
ts  on  Operation  of  Training  Programs 
Sfcc  206  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  com- 
pile  and    make    available    information    con- 
cerning— 

)  the  number  and  types  of  training  and 
lining    activities   conducted    under   this 


(d 


:  e 


\  e 

a: 
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)    the   number   of   unemployed   persons 
have  secured  full-time  employment  in 
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fields  related  to  such  training  or  retraining; 

and 

(3)  the  nature  of  such  employment. 
State  Agreements 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
A  State,  or  wiih  the  appropriate  agency  of 
the  State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
ou:  his  functions  and  duties  under  this  title, 
utilize  the  services  of  the  appropriate  State 
agency  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
'.  liion  of  law.  may  reimburse  such  State  or 
appropriate  agency  for  services  rendered  for 
such  purposes. 

(  b  I  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
contain  such  provisions  as  will  promote  effec- 
tive administration,  protect  the  United 
States  against  loss  and  Insure  that  the  func- 
tions and  duties  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
appropriate  State  agencv  are  performed  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

Sec,  208.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
prescribe  such  rtUes  and  regulations  as  he 
mav  cl°em  nece.ssary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
Part  B — Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 
General  Responsibility 

Sec.  231.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  enter  into  agreements 
with  States  under  which  the  appropriate 
State  vocational  education  agencies  will  un- 
dertake to  provide  training  or  retraining 
nerded  to  equip  individuals  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  sec- 
uoa  202,  for  the  occupations  specified  in  the 
referrals.  Such  state  agencies  shall  provide 
for  such  training  or  retraining  through  pub- 
lic education  agencies  or  institutions  or,  if 
facilities  or  services  of  such  agencies  or  In- 
stitutions are  not  adequate  for  the  purpose, 
through  arrangements  with  private  educa- 
tional or  training  institutions.  Any  such 
agreement  shall  provide  for  payment  to  such 
State  agency  of  100  per  centum  of  the  cost 
to  the  State  of  carrvmg  out  the  agreement 
with  respect  to  unemployed  individuals,  and 
.50  per  centum  of  the  cost  with  respect  to 
other  individuals  referred  under  this  Act. 
and  shall  contain  such  other  provisions  a; 
will  promote  effective  administration  (in- 
cluding provision  for  reports  on  the  atten- 
dance and  performance  of  trainees  and  pro- 
vio.on  for  contir.uous  supervision  of  the 
•raiinng  programs  conducted  under  the 
.tgreeinent  tu  insure  the  quality  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  training  provided),  protect  the 
United  States  against  loss,  and  assure  that 
the  functions  and  duties  to  be  carried  out 
by  such  State  agency  are  performed  in  such 
fashion  as  will  carry  out  the  purposes  cf 
this  title:  Proiidt'd,  That  after  June  30,  1963. 
any  amount  paid  to  a  State  to  carry  out  an 
igreement  authorized  by  this  part  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  such  State  shall  bear 
50  per  centum  of  such  c>3st.  In  the  case 
of  any  State  whicli  does  not  enter  Into  an 
igreement  under  this  section,  and  in  th  ■ 
:ase  jf  any  training  which  the  State  agenc;. 
does  not  provide  under  such  an  agreement, 
•he  Secretary  of  Health.  EducAtion.  and 
Welfare  may  provide  the  needed  trainlus  bv 
agreement  or  contract  with  public  or  nn- 
vate  educational  or  training  institutions. 
Rules  and  Reg\ilations 

Sep  232  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
:ion,  and  Welfare  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part. 

TTTU  in — MlSCKLLANSOUa 

Apportionment  of  benefits 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  Federal  ezpendl- 
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tiires  among  the  States  In  carrying  out  the 
programs  authorized  under  title  n  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
make  such  apportionment  In  accordance 
with  uniform  standards  and  In  arriving  at 
such  standards  shall  consider  only  the  fol- 
lowing factors :  ( 1 )  the  proportion  which  the 
labor  force  of  a  State  bears  to  the  total  labor 
force  of  the  United  States,  (2)  the  propor- 
tion which  the  unemployed  In  a  State  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  In  the  United 
States  In  the  preceding  calendar  year,  (3) 
the  amount  of  underemployment  in  the 
State,  (4)  the  proportion  which  the  Insured 
unemployment  within  a  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  Insured  employed  within 
such  State.  For  this  purpose,  the  word 
"State"  shall  be  defined  to  Include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

Maintenance  of  State  effort 

Sec.  302.  No  training  or  retraining  program 
which  Is  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  Act  shall  be 
approved  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  If 
the  program  Is  authorized  under  part  A  of 
title  II.  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  If  the  program  is  author- 
ized under  part  B  of  title  n,  satisfies  him- 
self that  the  State  and/or  the  locality  in 
which  the  training  Is  carried  out  Is  not  re- 
ducing Its  own  level  of  expenditures  for  vo- 
cational education  and  training  Including 
program  operation  under  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
titles  I,  11.  and  III  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946,  except  for  reduction  un- 
related to  the  provisions  or  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Other  agencies  and  departments 

Sec.  303.  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and 
duplication  of  functions  among  Qoverrunent 
agencies,  shall  use  the  available  services  or 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  Instrumental- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government,  under  con- 
ditions specified  In  section  306 (a).  Each  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  provide 
such  services  and  facilities  as  he  may  re- 
quest for  his  assistance  In  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
Appropriations 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, respectively,  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  total  of  such  sums  shall 
not  exceed  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
$165,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and 
$200,000,000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

lb)  Funds  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ization of  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  between  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  if  such  funds  are 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specifically  authorized  and  appropriated. 

(c)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids  pur- 
chased by  a  State  or  local  vocational  edu- 
cation agency  with  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State. 

id)  No  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  used 
under  part  B  of  this  Act  shall  be  appropri- 
ated directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  purchase, 
erection,  or  repair  of  any  building  except  for 
minor  remodeling  of  a  public  building  neces- 
sary to  make  It  suitable  for  use  in  training 
under  part  B, 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  one  fiscal  year  be- 
yond that  In  which  appropriated. 
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Additional  positions 

Sec,  305.  Subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the 
head  of  any  agency,  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act,  including  fvmc- 
tions  delegated  pursuant  to  section  303.  may 
place  positions  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  established  by  such 
Act,  and  such  positions  shall  be  In  addition 
to  the  number  of  such  positions  authorized 
by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  be  placed  In  such 
grades:  Proiided,  That  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  ten  such  positions  may  be  placed  in  such 
grades  under  this  subsection,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  agencies  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Authority  to  contract 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
tiie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  make  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments, establish  such  procedures,  and  make 
such  pajmients,  either  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
not  use  any  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
to  assist  establishments  in  relocating  from 
one  area  to  another.  The  limitation  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  to  a  business 
entity  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  the  assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  such  branch,  affili- 
ate, or  subsidiary  will  not  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  origi- 
nal location  or  in  any  other  area  where  such 
entity  conducts  business  ojjeratlons,  unless 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is  being  established 
with  the  Intention  of  closing  down  the  op- 
erations of  the  existing  business  entity  In 
the  area  of  Its  original  location  or  In  any 
other  area  where  It  conducts  such  opera- 
tions. 

Termination    of  authority 

Sec.  307.  (a)  All  authority  conferred  un- 
der title  II  of  this  Act  shall  terminate  at 
the  close  of  June  30,  1965. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
termination  of  title  II  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of,  any  contract,  commitment  or 
other  obligation  entered  into  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  termination:  Provided,  That 
no  disbursement  of  funds  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  under 
title  II  of  this  Act  after  December  30,  1965 

[From  the  Congressional  Recoed,  House, 
Feb.  27,  1962) 

Mr.  Powell  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8399) 
relating  to  the  occupational  training,  devel- 
opment, and  use  of  the  manpower  resources 
of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  8399.  with  Mr.  Mahon  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  rule  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Powell]  will  be 
recognized  for  ly^  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KeabnsI  for  1  i/i 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PoviTELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.    Chairman,'  in    his   January    11    state 
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of  the  Union  me-^.^age.  and  again  in  his 
Economic  Report,  the  Prt.ildent  stressed  tliat 
the  task  of  reducing  unemployment  and 
achieving  full  use  cf  our  manpower  resources 
remalixs  a  serious  challenge  which  this  coun- 
try mu.st  meet  In  crder  to  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities to  its  citizens  and  Its  responsibili- 
ties as  a  leader  of  the  free  world. 

In  setting  H.R.  8399  No.  1  on  his  priority 
list  for  domestic  legislation,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  this  country  cannot  "coun- 
tenance the  suffering,  frustration,  and  In- 
justice of  unemployment,  or  let  the  vast  po- 
tential of  the  world's  leading  economy  nm  to 
waste  in  Idle  manpower,  sUent  machinery, 
and  empty  plants." 

There  Is  overwhelming  support  for  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  this  Tegislation.  The 
need  for  training  the  hard-core  unemployed 
workers  has  become  widely  recognized  and 
publicized.  Witnesses  before  our  committee 
from  all  segments  of  the  economy— business, 
labor,  education,  and  the  public — testified 
almost  unanimotisly  as  to  the  urgent  need  for 
the  training  program  which  this  bill  estab- 
lishes. Every  recent  study — the  one  done  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  the  Michael  report  for  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions — has  Indi- 
cated the  need  for  training  and  retraining  as 
an  essintlal  remedy. 

The  policy  of  retraining  and  retooling  our 
manpower  resources  has  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port In  this  Congress.  The  bill  received  the 
support  of  the  ranking  minority  members 
on  our  comm;tt-:-e. 

The  other  body  passed  a  similar  measure 
by  a  2  to  1  vote  in  the  last  session,  after  It 
had  been  reported  out  unanimously  by  their 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Reptiblican  study  committee  has  pro- 
duced a  report  endorsing  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation. 

There  l.>;  substantial  agreement  among  all 
who  have  studied  the  problem  that  a  major 
portion  of  our  unemploymont  exists  because 
most  of  our  idle  workers  do  not  possess  the 
skills  necessary  to  equip  them  for  Jobs  that 
are  available  In  our  highly  Industrialized 
economy.  The  more  rapidly  our  economv  ad- 
vances, the  more  rapidly  do  skills  become 
obsolete — and  the  need  for  training  and  re- 
training and  for  a  continuing  appraisal  of 
skill  needs  and  resources,  such  as  this  bill 
provides  become  more  trouble. 

Despite  recent  Indications  of  some  recovery 
from  the  recp=:slon  and  a  decrease  Iti  the 
unemployment  rate,  there  still  remains  large 
numbers  of  workers  who  have  exhatisted. 
even  extended.  un"mployment  insurance 
benefits — these  whose  skills  have  become 
obsolete:  the  unskilled,  especially  those  with- 
out high  school  education:  older  workers: 
minority  groups;  and  the  youth. 

The  American  people  are  well  aware  of  the 
urgency  of  this  legislation.  A  recent  public 
opinion  poll  disclosed  that  of  all  the  pro- 
posals specified  by  the  FYrsldent  in  his  sec- 
ond state  of  the  Union  message,  the  pro- 
posal to  train  the  unemployed  was  cited  by 
67  percent  of  those  replying  as  one  for  which 
they  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices.  This  was 
more  than  twice  the  degree  of  support  given 
to  any  other  Item  listed. 

It  Is  clear  that  present  Federal.  State,  local 
and  private  efforts  fall  far  short  of  the  total 
need,  and  that  without  an  intensive  nation- 
wide program  to  provide  opportunities  for 
retraining,  all  too  many  men  and  women  v.ll! 
never  be  able  to  obtpin  the  skills  which  \vlll 
enable  them  vo  be  self-supporting  and  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
productivity.  This  bill  establishes  such  a 
program. 

The  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
cold  war  only  Increases  the  need  for  the  pro- 
grams this  bill  will  provide.  The  present 
struggle  requires  the  maximum  use  of  all 
our  manpower,  with  no  waste  of  the  skills 
and  ability  to  produce  that  are  now  avail- 
able In  the  ranks  of  our  long-term  unem- 
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ployed,  and  which  can  be  fully  exploited  and 
lUUized  when  these  unemployed  are  trained 
for  the  skills  needed  today  and  tomorrow. 

Most  of  us  are  fa.-'ed  In  our  districts  with 
visible  evidence  of  the  waste  of  human  re- 
sources caused  by  industrial  relocation,  tech- 
nological advancement,  and  the  increased 
application  of  automation. 

The  good  men  and  women  who  have  been 
displaced  and  cast  aside — victims  of  techno- 
logical progress — should  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  once  again  become  pr'ductive 
members  of  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  close  my  remarks 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  author  of  this 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Holland].  I  can  say  that  no  bill  In  this  Con- 
gress was  proposed  prior  to  this  one,  be- 
cause on  the  morning  after  the  elections  In 
November,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
called  me  and  said : 

•'I  would  like  a  green  light  immediately  to 
go  ahead  and  study  atid  brhig  forth  legis- 
lation in  this  area." 

So  this  legislation  began  the  day  after  the 
elections.  The  homework  has  been  good 
homework,  despite  the  charge  made  by  one  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  It  was  bipartisan 
homework.  We  went  out  to  get  the  best  chief 
counsel  we  could  get  in  this  area.  We  hired 
a  young  man.  Dr.  Walter  Buckingham,  who 
had  w.ritten  a  bcmk  on  automation,  deiin  of 
one  of  the  graduate  schools  In  the  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technolopv.  Tliere  lias  been  con- 
siderable work  done  by  the  Republican  group, 
and  I  want  especially  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  jMr.  Gooulll]  for 
his  great  assistance  In  connection  with  this 
program. 

Mr.  Kf.arns.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Today  this  country  Is  faced  with  a  strange 
dilemma.  Oa  the  one  hand,  unemployment 
continues  to  be  our  No  1  domestic  problem. 
Much  of  this  unemployment  is  caused  by 
automation,  foreign  competition,  plant  re- 
location and  normal  shifts  In  our  economic 
production  d"mands.  However,  at  the  same 
time  millloiis  are  unemployed,  and  countless 
jobs  go  unfilled  because  men  do  not  have  the 
right  kind  of  skills  or  those  with  the  skills 
do  not  know  that  the  Job  exists  at  some 
other  location.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  Intended  to  do  Its 
most  effective  work. 

This  legislation  will  not  create  Jobs,  nor 
will  it  prevent  workers  from  losing  their  pres- 
ent job  when  this  is  caused  by  the  favtcrs 
that  have  been  listed  above.  However,  it  is 
an  affirmative  ttep  In  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding a  mea:i3  whereby  work^:"rs  who  are  dis- 
placed, or  who  are  about  to  be  displaced. 
can  upgrade  their  skills  or  acquire  the  nece.s- 
sary training  to  switch  io  a  new  field  of  em- 
ployment. There  Is  nothing  more  tragic  than 
a  situation  where  mer.  .sit  around  in  Idleness 
waiting  for  their  old  Job  to  open  up  again 
when  that  old  job  ha.s  been  forever  elimi- 
nated. This  legislation,  and  the  program  of 
training  which  It  will  Initiate,  can  bring  new 
hope  and  u.sefulness  to  this  unfortunate 
group. 

At  the  outset,  title  I  of  this  bill  will  be 
the  most  important.  Here  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  authorized  and  instructed  to  survey 
the  unemployment  and  employment  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  today  and  as  It  will  be  de- 
veloping In  the  future.  With  these  statistics 
he  should  be  able  to  determine  which  skills 
will  become  In  short  supply.  Even  more  im- 
portant, he  should  be  able  to  predict  what 
new  skills  will  be  needed  as  we  enter  Intfl 
the  space  age  which  has  now  been  opened  up 
bv  Colonel  Glenn's  epoch-making  orbital 
flight. 

Next,  the  skills  of  our  present  workforce 
will  be  identified  and  made  known  to  em- 
ployers who  are  seeking  such  skills  In  turn. 
existing  Job  opportunities  will  be  pointed 
out  to  those  who  are  seeking  work  and  who 
are  ready  to  take  the  training  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  them  for  such  jobs. 
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U ider  title  II,  the  Secretary  cf  Labor  will 
hav  I  the  authority  to  test  and  select  mdi- 
Tidials  for  training.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
bill-  -Its  most  Important  part.  Wise  and  care- 
ful selection  can  Insure  the  success  of  the 
proj  ram.  On  the  other  hand,  careless  selec- 
motlvated  by  political  or  other  extra- 
conslderatlonj  can  spell  failure  and 
worse  the  discreditmg  of  the  whole  idea 
letralning.  It  Is  here  tlaat  the  Goodell 
tltute  contains  Its  most  Important  prri- 
s  Under  the  provlsloiis  of  the  substi- 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given  very 
guidelines  and  criteria  which  he 
follow  when  making  his  selection.  For 
pie,  priority  shall  be  given  to  iineni- 
Bd  individuals,  and  before  a  person  is 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  expecta- 
of  employmer.t  In  the  occupation  for 
h  he  is  trained  or  the  Secretary  has 
ed  assurance  from  the  individual  that 
willing  to  accept  employment  outside 
irea  of  residence.  Also,  there  vviU  be  :;o 
s  for  training  which  takes  less  than 
^eks  unleis  there  is  an  immediate  Job  op- 
nlty.  Plnally.  if  the  trainee  does  not 
nd  or  progress  satisfactorily  l^.e  shall  be 

from  the  program. 
)  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not 
to   get   people   off   the   street — a 
ess  make-work  project.  This  is  and 
be  a  meaningful  training  program  with 
waiting  for  the  trainee  once  he  suc- 
uUy  completes  the  cour.^  of  training, 
training  allowance  provision  contained 
3  section  is  also  very  important   and 
1  the  Goodell  substitute  provides  a  num- 
3f  essential  safeguards.  Training  allow- 
wlll   be  limited   to  unemployed  heads 
imllies  who   have  had  at  least  3  years' 
oyment   experience.   It   Is  not   intended 
this  be  in   the  form  of  a  gratuity  or 
ing    money    for    professional    trainees, 
er.  It  is  intended  to  provide  the  means 
a  man  can  feed  his  family  while  he 
mg   trained  for  a  Job   which  he  would 
jtherwise  be  able  to  obtain.  However,  no 
ing   allowance   can   be   paid    to   an   in- 
dual  who  is  taking  a  training  course  of 
than  6  days'  duration.  The  incentive  for 
ickle  course  mu-t  b«  an  immediate  Job 
tunity. 

lally.    a    training   allowance   cannot    be 

to  an  individual  for  a  year  after  he  has 

ved  a  training  allo.vance  under  this  act 

,y  other  Federal  act.  This,  of  course,  is 

scourage   the   profes.ilonal    trainee — the 

who  might  be  inclined  or  encouraged  to 

f^om  one    trEilnlng   program   to  another. 

again  emphasizes   the  point   that   this 

ntended  to  train  Individuals  for 

Job. 

;le  III  establishes  an  on-the-job  traln- 

>rogram  which  will  be  administered  by 

Secretary  of  Labor.  Training  allowance.? 

be  given  to  supplement  the  pay  which 

trainee   receives   from   his  employer.   In 

:lon.  classes  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 

may  be  utilized  m  the  training.  Again, 

imphasis  is  on   training  for  existing  or 

to  be  existing  Jobs.  An  employer  who  i.s 

up  a  new  plant  or  a  new  department 

old  plant  will  be  able  to  avail  himself 

assistance.  The   trainees  will  be  se- 

from  the  unemployed  who  have  been 

and  identified  as  having  the  requisite 

skill   and  ability  by   the   Secretary  of 
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;le  IV,  vocational  training  is  placed  un- 

Ihe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 

l3  certainly  appropriate  and  neces.sary 

dducatlonal  effort  should  be  directed  by 

Secretary  of  HEW  rather  than  the  Secre- 

jf  Labor. 

Is  also  provided   that  the  Secretary  of 
shall  utilize  the  States  and  the  Stat«'^ 
lona!  edtjcatlon  agencies. 
Vek-y  quickly  I  would  also  like  to  mention 
two  or  three  additional  aspects  of  this  bill 
whlqh  are  most  Important. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  substitute  provide^  that  there  will  be 
matching  by  the  States  after  18  months. 
This  Is  most  important.  Matching  ha.=:  al- 
v.ays  been  an  integral  part  of  vocational 
training.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this 
important  principle  be  Incorporated  at  the 
outset.  Tij  do  otherwise  would  be  to  unneces- 
sarily federalize  a  program  which  should  be 
carried  on  wir.li  tfie  suppor*  and  crxr-peratlon 
of  the  States. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  will  report 
back  to  Congress  once  each  year  for  the  next 
2  years.  These  reports  are  critical.  This  Is  a 
new  program — we  must  follow  it  closely.  In 
addition,  there  is  much  to  be  corrected  In 
the  present  vocational  education  field.  The 
Secretary  of  HEW  Is  presently  carrying  for- 
ward a  comprehensive  survey.  We  must  have 
the  benefit  of  this  survey  a.s  ^oon  as  it  is 
completed  It  is  unfortunate  but  true,  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  characterized 
the  present  system  of  vocational  education 
as  a  hodgepodge  when  he  was  questioned  by 
ovir  committee.  Hopefully,  this  can  be  cor- 
rected when  the  report  and  recommendations 
.ire  received. 

Fi:..T!ly,  the  substitute  provides  that  traln- 
.ng  and  placement  under  this  program  shall 
not  be  denied  because  of  an  individual's 
membership  or  nonmembership  in  a  imlon. 
What  could  be  more  fair?  Union  membership 
or  lack  of  union  membership  should  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  v>ith  an  individual's 
selection.  It  Is  his  need  for  training  and  abil- 
ity to  be  tralred  for  a  particular  Job  that  Is 
all  important.  Tliose  who  would  object  to  this 
provision  would  be  permuting  the  injection 
into  this  program  of  a  completely  irrelevant 
aiid  extraneous  matter.  In  f.ilrness  to  all  fu- 
ture trainees  this  should  not  be  done. 

I  urge  that  the  manpower  training  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Gofjdell  iibstltute  be  adopt- 
ed It  IS  an  Important  and  necessary  step. 
Training  and  retraining  of  workers,  although 
now  very  Important,  will  become  even  more 
Important  In  the  near  future.  Federal  partic- 
ipation should  be  luider  a  bill  of  this  type 
and  not  in  a  plei-'emeal  and  Ine.Tirlent  man- 
ner .Mthough  the  administration  appears  to 
be  headed  in  'he  direction  of  fragmentizing 
the  Federal  effort,  we  In  this  body  and  with 
this  legislation  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
it  .started  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  do 
this,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  Insist  that 
future  programs  follow  the  guidelines  which 
we  have  established  and  he  a  part  of  this 
one  overall  training  program. 

Mr  Powell  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the 
dLstingulshed  author  of  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvanla  (Mr.  Holland).  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  H.R,  8399,  legislation  we  have 
found  to  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  our 
unemployed  back  to  work,  our  underem- 
ployed on  a  full-time  workweek,  our  national 
economy  on  a  healthy,  stable  basis,  and  our 
relief  load  reduced. 

I  must  admit  that  this  sounds  like  ex- 
tremely broad  coverage  for  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation. However,  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem 1?  so  complex  and  Interwoven  with  other 
segm.ents  of  our  society  we  foiuid,  a.s  a  restilt 
of  our  public  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Unemployment  and  the  Impact  of  Auto- 
mation, this  approach  Is  the  mo.^t  practical 
as  well  as  the  most  plausible, 

.Automation,  our  subcommittee  found,  is 
indeed  the  promise  of  the  future,  but  It  Is 
also  the  problem  of  today. 

Automation  will  create  millions  of  Jobs 
during  the  years  ahead,  btit  In  so  doing.  It  Is 
now — and  will  continue — to  eliminate  mll- 
'lons  of  jobs  held  bv  those  In  our  work 
forces. 

We  know  we  must  have  automation  If  we 
want  our  economy  to  grow  and  prosper.  If 
we  want  to  have  an  effective  Defense  Estab- 
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Ushment,  If  we  want  to  accelerate  our  space 
program.  If  we  want  to  compete  on  the 
world  market,  and  if  we  want  to  remain  a 
leader  In  world  affairs. 

We  also  realized,  however,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  hearings,  that  we  could  not  sit 
back  any  longer  and  watch  our  unemploy- 
ment increase. 

We  found  that  during  the  fifties,  with  each 
succeeding  recession,  more  people  were  un- 
employed, and  with  each  recovery  period 
which  followed,  the  rate  of  structural,  hard- 
core, or  long-term,  or  call  it  what  you  will, 
unemployment  continued  to  grow. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Labor's  latest 
report,  for  January  of  thla  year  on  the  un- 
employment situation,  shows  that  hard-core 
unemployment  was  holding  at  1.26  million, 
ibout  the  same  as  1  year  ago. 

We  also  found  that  the  United  States  is 
the  first  nation  In  the  world  where  output 
or  production  continued  to  rise,  while  em- 
ployment of  production  workers  continued 
to  decrease. 

It  was  almost  unanimously  accepted,  by 
those  who  appeared  and  testified,  and  those 
■who  submitted  statements  before  our  sub- 
conunittee.  that  the  present  high  level  of  un- 
employment is  the  most  pressing  domestic 
problem  facing  the  American  economy. 

Th.at  was  almost  a  year  ago,  and  since 
then  we  have  seen  a  considerable  up-swlng 
in  our  national  economy — our  gross  national 
product — but  our  unemployment  rate  h.v 
not  responded  equally,  for  It  has  decreased 
but  little — by  only  1  percent. 

During  the  hearings  It  was  revealed  that 
if  we  did  not  act  quickly  our  rate  of  lui- 
employment  In  1962  would  be  between  5  and 
6  percent.  Unfortunately,  this  estimate 
seems  to  be  apparently  accurate. 

Testimony  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
disclosed  that  we  could  expect  1.8  million 
Jobs  a  year  to  be  eliminated  even  if  our  tech- 
nological advancement  and  our  expansion  of 
automation  were  no  more  rapid  than  at  the 
pre.sent  rate. 

As  I  said  before,  we  know  we  must  have 
technological  advancement,  but  we  also  know 
that  these  advancements  are  responsible  for 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced— 
.s'x^ialiy  and  economically. 

It  was  disclosed  at  our  hearings  that  the 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to  create 
conditions  conducive  to  economic  expansion. 
However,  it  has  additional  responsibilities, 

Mr,  Ralph  Cordlner,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Electric,  put  It  this  way: 

■'If,  In  spite  of  the  best  planning  we  can  do, 
some  people  are  temporarily  unemployed  be- 
cau-,e  of  technological  change,  both  Indus- 
try and  Government  have  a  recognized  re- 
sponsibility to  help  families  through  any 
such  p>erlods  of  transition." 

Mr.  Don  G.  Mitchell,  ■vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Telephone  &  Electronic 
Corp,,  said:  ' 

"It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  anticipate  and  to  Identify  those  trends 
which  will  create  chronic  unemployment 
problems  in  the  future,  and  It  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  participate  In  the  solution 
(tf  those  problems  once  they  occnir." 

Mr.  Mitchell  went  on  to  say: 

"A  number  of  possible  solutions  have  been 
suggested,  including  a  high-level  Federal 
agency  which  would  coordinate  Federal  ac- 
tivities and  work  closely  with  States  and  lo- 
cal governments. 

•There  are  some  people  who  would  Insist 
that  the  Federal  Government  stay  out  of  the 
picture.  You  and  I  know  that  is  Impossible, 
for  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  problem. 
certain  critically  distressed  areas,  that  will 
require  the  kind  of  massive  support  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  pro^vlde." 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
IBM  Corp..  In  his  testimony  said: 

"The  problem  before  us  all  Is  not  whether 
to  block  technology.  The  problem  Is  how  to 
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block  unemployment.  Perhaps  the  thing  that 
confounds  us  about  unemployment  Is  our  In- 
sistence on  calling  It  a  problem.  How  can  we 
permit  able-bodied  men  or  women  who  want 
to  work  to  be  a  problem.  America's  unem- 
ployed, correctly  handled,  can  provide  a  par- 
tial solution  to  the  nation's  real  problem, 
that  of  learning  to  survive  and  triumph  over 
communism. 

"We  must  try  to  solve  the  unemploymeut 
problem — 

And  I  am  still  quoting  Mr.  Watson — "by 
putting  It  in  the  setting  of  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems as  a  whole.  In  this  way  we  can  accept 
the  challenge  of  unemployment  and  convert 
it.  through  reemployment,  into  a  source  of 
uicreased  national  power. 

"Admittedly,  It  is  a  tremendous  undertak- 
ing which  would  have  vast  effects  financial 
and  otherwise  on  our  country.  However, 
learning  to  survive  and  triumph  In  the  mod- 
ern world  is  an  even  vaster  problem  which 
will  only  be  solved  by  realism  and  action  of 
tiie  very  boldest  sort." 
Mr.  Watson  concluded: 
"I  believe  we  are  at  war.  As  soon  as  all  of 
us  realize  It,  we  can  begin  to  use  all  our  tools 
'o  win  It.  This  Is  no  time  to  debate  whether 
such  a  plan  will  mean  more  governmen- 
tal control  of  business  and  science.  Of  course 
It  will  •  •  •  but  •  •  •  the  stakes  are  too 
great  to  let  this  worry  stand  In  our  way." 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  La- 
bor-Management Policy,  in  Its  recent  report 
to  the  President  on  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion, said: 

"While  employment  has  expanded  In  some 
industries,  the  net  affect  of  rising  output  per 
worker — of  the  growing  labor  force — and  of 
other  factors — has  been  an  Increase  In  the 
volume  of  unemployment  during  the  past  few 
years,  even  as  total  employment  has  reached 
new  heights.  Proper  retraining  facilities,  and 
a  system  of  financial  support  for  workers, 
while  retraining,  have  been  lacking." 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Is  composed  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  representatives  of  labor,  and 
leading  Industrialists,  Including  Elliott  V. 
Bell,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co,,  Joseph 
L.  Block,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Inland 
Steel  Co.,  Richard  S.  Reynolds.  Jr.,  president 
of  Reynolds  Metal  Co.,  and  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son, Jr.,  president  of  IBM,  whom  I  quoted 
earlier.  The  committee  recommended: 

'Support  from  both  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  retraining  of  workers  who 
have  been— and  will  be — displaced. 

"Where  It  Is  not  possible  for  the  employer 
to  reabsorb  displaced  workers,  appropriately 
safeguarded  public  support.  In  the  form  of 
subsistence  payments,  should  be  available 
to  Industrial  and  agricultural  workers  who 
qualify  for  and  engage  In  retraining." 

Thus,  their  findings  and  recommendations 
concur  with  those  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Unemployment  and  the  Impact  of  Automa- 
tion and  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  H.R.  8399,  we  are  now  considering.  Is 
designed  to  provide  training  for  our  unem- 
ployed, and,  In  some  cases,  our  underem- 
ployed, who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
have  found  that  their  skills  are  now  obsolete. 
Why?  Because  of  the  expanding  use  of  auto- 
mation and  other  technological  changes  in 
our  Industries. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  a  fact 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  IBM— this 
is  a  national  problem.  Every  section  of  our 
Nation— If  It  has  not  already  felt  the  Im- 
pact of  this  development — can  rest  assured 
that  eventually  It  will  experience  It. 

I  woiUd  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
is  a  nonpartisan  proposal,  for  when  a  ma- 
chine, a  computer,  a  data  processor,  or  some 
other  automatic  device  moves  In,  It  replaces 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike.  It  recognizes 
no  party  lines. 
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I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  this  bill,  HJR. 
8399,  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  by  a  vote  of  24  to  3. 
indicating  that  the  majority  of  committee 
members  also  felt  this  was  a  nonpartisan  is- 
sue. 

Tiie  able  geatlenmn  irom  Missouri  |Mr. 
Curtis)  testified  cu  beh.ilf  of  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  as  did  our  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  subcommittee  [Mr.  Goodell  j. 

Because  our  unemployment  problem  is 
nationwide  we  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  make  every  effort  to  find  a  solution. 

This  bill,  we  know,  will  not  completely 
solve  that  problem,  but  we  feel  It  Is  certain- 
ly a  step  in  the  right  direct.  A  step  we  must 
take  without  further  delay. 

Our  States  or  cities,  alone,  cannot  pro- 
vide the  solution,  nor  can  private  corpora- 
tions acting  alone.  However,  witli  combined 
effort  by  States,  counties,  cities,  private  en- 
tei-prise,  and  the  lusslstance  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  can  start  on  tiie  road  back 
to  full  employment  and  a  healthy  national 
economy, 

I  know  that  some  people  will  say  "we  can- 
not afford  this  additional  expense," 

Let  me  point  out  to  you,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  have  this  prograni. 

All  of  us  know  tliat  automation  and  tech- 
nological advancements  will  continue  at  an 
even  more  rapid  rate  In  the  years  ahead.  With 
each  advancement,  more  Jobs  In  certain  cate- 
gories are  eliminated.  Without  additional 
training,  the  future  of  these  displaced  work- 
ers point  to  only  one  place,  our  relief  rolls. 

We  must  remember  one  thing:  Not  only 
does  the  worker  go  on  relief,  but  his  family 
does  also.  His  children  do  not  receive,  as  a 
result  of  this  slttiatlon,  the  necessary  educa- 
tion or  training  to  prepare  them  to  work  and 
live  lu  our  highly  automated  eociety  of 
tomorrow,  and,  we  may  end  up  with  them  on 
our  relief  rolls  permanently. 

We  must  give  these  men  and  women  who 
are  raising  families  the  opportunity  to  be  re- 
trained, reenter  the  work  force,  education 
and  support  their  families,  become  self-sus- 
taining and  active  contributors  to  our  na- 
tional economy. 

This  legislation  Is  an  Investment  In  the 
future.  The  ultimate  returns  received  by  the 
Nation  will  be  boundle.ss. 

Let  us  look  just  a  little  further.  I  un- 
derstand that  we  are  going  to  be  asked  'io 
help  Industry  further  modernize  plant  and 
equipment  throtigh  tax  legLslation. 

It  must  be  realized  that  with  each  mod- 
ernization and  each  improvement  we  will  see 
more  and  more  displaced  workers,  not  only 
in  the  unskilled  groups  but  also  In  the  semi- 
skilled group. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  termed  an  "alarmist," 
but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  If  we  keep  losing  taxpayers  from 
the  employment  rolls  and  forcing  them  to 
become  tax  recipients  on  the  relief  rolls, 
who  win  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment? I  mean  the  cost  of  city,  county. 
State   and   Federal    governments. 

We  know  there  are  jobs  available.  How- 
ever, they  all  call  for  more  education  or  for 
more  special  training  In  specific  skills  than 
those  now  held  by  our  unemployed. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
the  machinery  available  for  our  long-term 
unemployed  to  secure  training  our  hard-core 
unemployment  rate  will  be  materially  re- 
duced. 

Not  only  will  our  economy  continue  to 
grow,  but  our  total  unemployment  will 
shrink  and  our  relief  rolls  will  decrease. 

I  ask  your  serious  consideration  of  this 
legi.slation  and  your  vote  in  favor  of  it 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader, 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I 
desire    to    commend    the    gentleman    from 
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Pennsylvania  upon  the  statement  he  has 
made.  Secondly,  I  rise  to  pay  personal  tes- 
timony to  the  diligent  effort  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  put  Into  thi?  mat- 
ter. Last  August  when  this  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Cominlitce  on  Education  and  Labor 
the  gentleman  undertook  to  get  it  programed 
and  advised  that  he  would  offer  perfecting 
amendments  when  it  reached  tlie  floor.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  continue  his  study  and 
investigation  of  this  matter.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  quick  to  give  credit  to  other 
member^  of  his  subcommittee.  For  instance, 
he  told  me  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  had  important  and 
what  he  thought  were  beneficial  amend- 
ments. 

Of  the  oilier  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee some  were  Interested  in  the  farm  pro- 
vision, others  in  the  youth  training  provi- 
sion. Tiie  gentleman  has  pursued  this  mat- 
ter vigorously,  as  has  the  subcommittee 
over  which  he  presided:  and  I  think  1-  can 
well  be  said  that  this  has  been  a  bipartisan 
effort  and  that  it  has  been  a  job  well  done. 
Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  lu  support  of  man- 
power training  legislation.  As  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  wTote 
this  bill  I  wish  to  state  that  I  think  this 
bill  we  brought  out  of  the  committee  is  a 
promising  beginning.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  will  be  presented  a  substitute, 
with  bipartisan  support,  which  embodies 
completely  my  bill,  H,R.  10363.  I  emphasize 
that  it  includes,  word  for  word,  every  single 
provision  in  that  bill.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  am  particularly  pleased,  because 
I  offered  these  amendments;  there  was  a 
total  of  28  or  29  that  I  offered  in  subcom- 
mittee. About  half  of  them  were  approved 
in  subcommittee  and  the  other  half  were 
rejected.  Now  that  other  half  is  being  ac- 
cepted in  the  form  of  a  w-ibstliute.  Under 
those  circumstances  I  feel  we  are  writing 
effective  legitlation. 

I  offered  those  amendments  primai-ily  to 
narrow  our  efforts  and  focus  them  on  the 
places  of  most  critical  need  and  to  prevent 
waste  m  this  program, 

I  would  emphasize,  in  answer  to  some  of 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  here 
-earlier  that  I  certainly  do  not  think  training 
legislation  is  the  full  answer  to  our  unem- 
ployment problem.  It  is  a  beginning.  We  are 
not  going  to  spend  money  on  any  people 
who  do  not  accept  training,  who  do  not 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  utilize  their  abilities 
and  de.e-op  new  skills.  If  lo  percent  of  the 
unemployed  in  an  area  accept  training, 
those  are  the  ones  we  are  going  to  spend 
money  on.  If  90  percent  reject  the  training, 
we  shall  spend  no  money  on  them  They  will 
remain  on  the  unemployment  rolls  and  the 
welfare  rolls  So  the  10  percent  is  a  bonus. 
It  is  money  spent  well  to  put  those  10  per- 
cent back  into  the  productive  stream  of  our 
economy, 

I  do  not  endorse  the  view  that  automation 
is  a  major  cause  of  unemployment,  I  do  not 
believe  the  facts  will  indicate  that  we  should 
panic  alxjut  the  effects  of  automation.  Most 
of  its  results  are  beneficial  to  mankind.  Auto- 
mation increases  productivity  and  in  my 
opinion  when  you  increase  productivity  yoii 
ultimately  Increase  employment.  Hist^irically 
this  has  been  true  In  our  economy. 

No  substantial  expert  has  come  before  our 
committee  and  argued  against  technological 
progress  and  automation.  We  are  simply 
striving  to  adapt  humanely  to  the  needs  of 
fast  change  In  our  economy 

The  statement  was  made  earlier  that  we 
'Aould  have  no  one  to  train  under  the.se  pro- 
grams I  have  before  me  a  small  example  of 
some  of  the  skills  for  which  training  would 
be  useful.  And  when  we  go  back  into  the 
Hou.se  I  shall  place  this  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  But  broken  down,  to 
give  you  an  example  of  the  type  of  things 
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do,   In  an   8-   to  20-weelcs   training 
we  could  train  workers  to  be  book- 
machine  operators,  key  punch  oper- 
clerk-typlsts.    nurses'    aids,    welders, 
machine  operators,  electronic  assem- 
fabrlcators  of  plastics,  and  so  forth. 
a  21-  to  52- week  training  tlaae  we  go  all 
way  from,  medical  record  Ubrturlans  and 
social    workers    through    X-ray 
lans,  surveyors,  fertilizer  technicians, 
5o  forth.  This  la  a  long,  long  list  and  to 
who  Is  Interested  I  should  be  glad  to 
It  available  for  him  to  see  at  the  desk, 
amendments  were  designed  to  prevent 
I  ypes  of  things  which  were  discussed  here 
as  to  abuses,  putting  people  on  train- 
allowance   to    train    them   to    be   wait- 
er dishwashers  or  chambermaids.  One 
amendments  would  prevent  any  traln- 
illowance  to  a  person  who  Is  trained  for 
;han  6  days.  This  will  eliminate  In  Itself 
of  the  very  small  minor  skills  for  which 
person  might  get  a  day  or  two  of  traln- 
They  can  be  trained,  but  will  receive  no 
allowance.    For    anybody    who    Is 
for   less   than   2    weeks    under    my 
there  must  be  an  Immediate  Job 
available.  It  Is  my  opinion  If  you  are 
lAlng  a  person  for  less  than  2  weeks'  time 
should  know  a  Job  vacancy  Is  there  and 
De  there  at  the  end  of  2  weeks.  Under  my 
bill  there  will  be  a  training  allow- 
pald  only  to  unemployed — not  to  em- 
id  or  underemployed  or  prospectively  un- 
oyed  but  only  to  unemployed,  heads  of 
In  other  words,  the  ones  who  are  In 
critical  need  and  who  have  held  Jobs  for 
liast  3  years  will  receive  the  help.  This 
prevent  giving  this  aid  to  young  people 
have  quit  school   in  order  perhaps  to 
llfy  for  training  allowances  or  for  some 
of  training. 
Landrum.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 
tjeman  yield? 

QooDELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
lolleague. 
Landrum.  In  view  of  the  statement  Just 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I 
d  ask  how  his  amendments  would  permit 
to  people  selected  under  this  act 
the  provision  on  page  8  of  the  substl- 
whlch    I    understand    will    be   offered, 
reads  thusly: 
■Vj^orkers  In  farm  families  with  less  than 
net  family  Income  shall  be  considered 
ployed  for  the  purpoees  of  this  Act." 
how   are   you    going    to    provide    for 
payment    of    training    allowances    to    a 
from  that  farm  family? 
GooDELL.     The     training     allowance 
d  be  paid  to  him  when  he  accepted  a  pro- 
of training  for  a  specific  skill,  provided 
as  a  head  of  family.  If  his  training  was 
»ss  than  6  days  he  would  get  no  training 
ance. 

.  Landrum.  You  have  Just  stated  that 
:  raining  allowance  would  be  paid  to  one 
had  not  held  a  Job  for  at  least  3  years. 
this  farm  family  show  that  they  had 
had  Income  of  more  than  $1  200  for  a 
id  of  3  years? 

OooDELL.     No.     He     must     show,     *o 
for  this  aid.  that  he  has  held  a  Job 
years  In  his  lifetime. 
Landrum.  That   Is.  If  he  has  been  a 
3  of  the  years  of  his  life,  whether 
were  consecutive  or  not — or  Interspersed 
great  periods  of  employment  in  some- 
else,  he  would  still  qualify  under  this 
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GooDELi..  That  13  correct.  My  amer.d- 
Is  designed  merely  to  prevent  aid  to 
young  people  who  are  quitting  school 
'hen  going  into  a  training  program  to  be 
for  It.  They  not  only  must  have  worked 
;  years  but  they  also  must  be  heads  of 
families  and  unemployed. 

Landrum.  In  view  of  the  last   state- 
whlch  the  gentleman  has  made,  refer- 
to  page  7  of  what  I  understand  '.vlU  be 
iubstltutf  tr.  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  wbenever 
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appropriate  shall  provide  a  special  program 
for  the  testing  and  counseling  of  youth  11 
years  or  older  for  selection  of  these  youths  for 
whom  occupational  training  under  this  act 
is  Indicated.  How  are  they  going  to  qualify 
for  on-the-job  training  when  obviously  they 
cannot  have  held  a  Job  for  3  years  prior  to 
thaf 

Mr.  GooDELL.  The  young  people  who  do 
not  qualify  as  heads  of  families  with  3  years 
of  work  and  being  unemployed  will  qualify 
for  training  but  not  for  training  allowances. 
We  set  up  a  special  prograni  for  testing  and 
counseling  of  these  young  people  but  they 
will  get  no  training  allowances  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Landri  M  Are  you  by  this  provision  eu- 
cu.iragii.g  the  lo-year-olds  to  abandon  their 
high  iChool  training  program? 

Mr.  GooDELL.  I  think  this  amendment  pre- 
vents that.  That  Is  my  intent  In  presenting 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  Landrum.  Are  you  encouraging  the 
16-year-old  to  abandon  the  opporttinlty  to 
go  to  the  area  vocational  schools  that  are 
being  established  in  many  of  our  States? 

Mr.  GooDELL.  He  may  go  to  the  vocational 
school  exactly  the  way  he  is  going  now  but 
he  will  not  be  paid  a  training  allowance  for 
doing  so 

Mr.  L.andrum.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
gel  at.  In  order  to  go  to  the  vocational  school 
he  has  to  go  there  under  the  reqirements  and 
prtrequibites  set  up  by  the  Secretary  oi 
Labor.  Is  that  not  correct?  That  is  what  you 
are  sayLig. 

Mr  QooDtLL.  You  have  raised  another 
point  which  I  will  cover  at  this  stage  be- 
cause It  is  a  very  excellent  point. 

The  Ch.'^irman.  The  gentleman  has  con- 
sumed 10  minutes. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
5  additional  minutes. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  original  ad- 
niinistration  bill  confused  the  authority  of 
Che  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  subcom- 
mittee a  number  of  my  amendments  were 
accepted  which  I  believe  clarified  this  point 
completely. 

The  oricmal  bill  had  a  tendency  to  put  our 
vocational  schools  under  the  Labor  Secretary. 
We  did  not  want  that.  We  want  them  segre- 
gated  completely.   If  I  may   use   that   word. 

Mr.  LANDRfM.  That  Is  a  good  word. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  will  not  get  into  that  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  we  have  a  little  disagree- 
ment there.  We  want  this  separated,  may  I 
say.  so  that  the  \  ix^attonal  system  would  con- 
tinue to  be  run  by  the  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments aiid  HEW;  and.  therefore,  we  pro- 
vided that  19  percent  of  the  money  would 
conie  from  the  Federal  Government.  40  per- 
cent from  the  local  government,  and  35  per- 
cent from  the  State  government.  It  Is  pri- 
marily a  State  and  loc.^l  program  We  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  take  up  part  of  the  bur- 
den. We  speciftcally  deny  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  authority  to  move  over  into  that 
program  and  start  trying  to  take  it  over.  I 
believe  we  do  that  effectively. 

Mr.  Landrum.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GooDELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Landrum.  I  car.not  agree  with  that 
statement  Just  made  by  the  gentleman  In 
view  of  the  provisions  of  section  202  headed 
"Selection  of  Trainees."  This  states  specifi- 
cally that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  not  the 
Secretary  of  Healsh,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  a 
special  program  for  testing  and  counseling 
of  youth  16  years  of  age  or  older,  and  for  the 
selection  of  those  youths  for  whom  occupa- 
tional training  under  this  act  is  to  be  given. 
You  specifically  give  the  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  select  those  youths. 

Mr.  GOODELL,  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Landrum,  And  refer  thom  to  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Health.    Education,    and   Welfare. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Absolutely. 
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Mr.  Landrum.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  will  have  the  direction 
of  the  educational  agency,  the  counseling 
and  guidance  of  the  public  school  program 
and  Slate  school  program  which  presently  do 
that.  Why  do  you  want  to  remove  It  from 
ihem  and  let  the  Secretary  of  Labor  get  his 
Hiager.s  into  the  pie? 

Mr.  GooDELL.  I  will  tell  you  precisely  why 
we  want  to  do  It;  and  let  me  make  this  point: 
Selection,  counseling,  and  referral  of  these 
unemployed  prospective  trainees  Is  done  by 
your  local  employment  oflBces,  by  State  em- 
ployment offices,  and  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  going 
to  make  this  decision  through  those  offices  as 
to  selecting,  and  testing,  and  referral.  That  Is 
where  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  authority 
ends.  After  the  Secretary  refers  them,  the 
local.  State,  and  HEW  vocational  system  pro- 
vides the  training,  they  control  this  training 
and  the  schooling.  That  Is  where  we  want  to 
keep  it. 

Mr.  Landrum.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GooDELL.  I  shall  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  Landrum.  So  you  confirm  my  previous 
suggestion  that  the  only  way  you  are  going 
to  get  these  youths  into  the  vocational  train- 
ing program  after  the  adoption  of  this  bill  is 
after  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  tested  them, 
counseled  them,  looked  them  over,  sized  them 
up  for  the  qualities  he  wants,  and  then  refers 
them  himself. 

Mr.  GoODELL.  He  may  enter  vocational 
school  without  any  reference  to  employment 
offices  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  But  the  only 
way  he  will  qualify  for  a  training  allowance 
is  if  he  goes  through  the  orderly  procedures 
of  the  employment  offices.  A  good  example 
of  the  need  for  such  a  procedure  Is  that  many 
of  these  vocational  schools  are  teaching  ob- 
solescent trades  where,  had  they  consulted 
the  employment  offices,  the  employment  of- 
fices could  have  told  them  the  skills  In  which 
there  were  shortages  and  they  could  train 
people  accordingly;  under  the  substitute, 
there  would  be  some  coordinated  effort. 

Mr.  Landrum.  It  seems  to  me  that  could  be 
done  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Vocational  Training  Act,  and 
others. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  If  I  may  say,  the  only  agency 
that  is  capable  of  dealing  with  this  unem- 
ployment problem  properly  and  doing  the 
testing  and  counseling  is  your  local  employ- 
ment office  which  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  States  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr,  Landrum.  Who  Is  to  determine  the 
unemployment  problem?  Who  Is  to  deter- 
mine the  skill  necessary?  You  are  here  giving 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  select  the 
trauiee  and  to  select  him  at  a  high  school  age 
level. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr,  Goodell.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Albert.  Somebody  has  to  decide 
whether  the  youth  or  other  unemployed 
person  is  going  to  be  sent  to  an  occupational 
.school  or  on-the-job  training.  You  have  tt> 
have  some  concentration  of  responsibility  In 
the  matter  of  selection  and  referral  but  after 
the  individual  goes  on  the  Job  or  goes  into 
that  school,  does  not  that  Institution  and 
whoever  in  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments, or  whoever  has  Jurisdiction,  continue 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  training? 

Mr.  Goodell.  That  Is  true.  We  have  a 
specific  provision  in  here  requiring  HEW 
through  the  school  to  notify  the  local  em- 
ployment office  If  the  student  is  not  perform- 
ing satisfactorily  or  attending  satisfactonlv. 
It  Is  then  entirely  In  the  discretion  of  the 
HEW  and  the  local  vocational  school  system. 
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as  to  whether  the  trainee  Is  training  satis- 
factorily. If  they  notify  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
tliat  he  is  not,  then  he  is  cut  off  from  the 
iraining  allowance. 

Mr.  Landrum.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  Goodell.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia, 

Mr.  Landrum.  In  view  of  what  has  Just 
been  said  about  the  Secretary  of  Labor  hav- 
mg  no  more  authority  after  the  selections  are 
made,  I  read  section  303  of  the  proposed 
substitute,  and  it  is  in  the  pending  bill  too: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  appro- 
priate provision  for  continuous  supervision 
of  the  on-the-job  training  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  title  to  insure  the  quality 
of  the  training  provided  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  various  programs, 

Mr.  Goodell.  The  gentleman  in  his  very 
meticulous  and  intelligent  way  has  skipped 
to  another  section  dealing  with  on-the-job 
iraining.  not  vocational  training.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  now  has  jurisdiction  and  v,e 
are  giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor  continued 
jurisdiction  over  on-the-job  training  In  the 
plants.  That  is  no  change  over  present  law. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Goodell.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from, 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  I  simply  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  thl.s  is  one  of  the  key  areas  where 
there  has  been  a  collapse  In  this  whole  pro- 
cram  in  our  society.  There  has  been  a  fight 
on  Jurisdiction  between  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for  grap- 
pling with  this  difficult  problem,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  bringing  out 
the  point  that  this  Is  the  area  that  the 
Congress  must  resolve.  But  we  certainly  do 
not  want  to  continue  this  confused  jurisdi'.-- 
tion  The  committee  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  of  preserving  Jurisdiction  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way  and  providing  a  responsibility  for 
moving  forward. 

Mr.  Goodell.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

May  I  point  out  further.  In  the  substitute 
there  will  be  a  matching  provision.  The  State 
governments  shall  match  Federal  funds  in 
the  payment  of  these  training  allowances 
as  quickly  as  possible.  My  bill  makes  it  18 
months.  The  unemployment  compensation 
fund  will  be  protected  under  my  bill,  which 
is  the  substitute,  by  providing  reimburse- 
ment for  training  under  the  unemployment 
-system.  Today  in  approximately  17  States  a 
man  who  is  unemployed  and  collecting  un- 
employment Insurance  may  take  training  and 
continue  to  collect  his  unemployment  com- 
pensation. This  provision  will  permit  us  to 
reimburse  those  State  unemployment  trust 
funds,  paid  for  entirely  by  the  employers,  for 
the  period  that  a  man  Is  undergoing  train- 
ing. I  think  this  is  fair  because  you  are  tak- 
ing a  man  out  of  the  Job  market  when  he 
goes  into  a  training  school.  He  is  temporarily 
not  available  for  suitable  Jobs,  and  he  should 
not  be  charged  to  the  employed.  I  am  happy 
that  provision  has  been   accepted, 

Mr,  Waggonner.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Goodell.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  Waggonner.  Section  203(f).  page   11: 
A  person  who  receives  training  under  this 
net  .shall  not  for  1   year  be  entitled  to  any 
training  allowance." 

That  takes  all  discretion  away  from  the 
man.  If  he  refuses  to  take  the  training,  he 
is  sitting  on  the  sidelines  until  he  can  get 
back  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Goodell.  That  is  very  Important.  The 
greatest  challenge  made  of  this  training  al- 
lowance by  conservatives,  such  as  myself 
and  others  here.  Is  that  we  might  end  uplet- 
tlng  people  stay  on  the  unemployment  roll,- 
"ntil  their  full  eligibility  had  elapsed,  then 
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they  could  Jump  over  and  take  up  a  training 
allowance. 

This  provision  would  give  the  local  em- 
ployment office  some  authority  to  deal  with 
such  a  situation,  A  man  who  was  deemed 
quallfled  for  training  and  asked  by  the  em- 
ployment counselors  to  take  up  training 
and  refused  to  do  so.  because  he  wanted  to 
stay  on  the  unemployment  rolls  until  his 
eligibility  was  gone,  would  not  be  eligible 
for  training  for  a  year  thereafter.  It  may  be  a 
harsh  provision,  but  he  is  just  li.eligible.  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  What  would  happen  if  a 
man  had  been  on  the  unemployment  rolls 
and  he  had  Just  one  week  of  eligibility  left? 
Mr.  Goodell.  In  that  circumstance,  he 
would  be  eligible.  If  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, particularly,  are  eligible  for  training 
and  qualified,  we  want  them  to  get  the  train- 
ing and  get  them  back  in  and  start  paying 
taxes  instead  of  being  on  the  unemployment 
or  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  Waggonner.  But  the  assumption  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  knows  more 
about  this  than  the  man  himself, 

Mr.  Goodell.  The  unemployed  man  can 
refuse  training.  But  he  Just  will  not  get  a 
training  allowance  for  a  year  thereafter  if 
he  refuses  It,  and  wants  to  sit  around  col- 
lecting unemployment  compensation.  I  do 
not  think  he  should  be  able  to  do  that  with 
impunity. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Goodell.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Kyl.  The  gentleman  always  speaks 
with  such  clarity.  Suppose  we  have  a  rather 
small  community  and  there  are  25  people 
who  want  to  be  retrained  in  25  diiTerent 
occupations,  as  you  have  listed  them.  Where 
are  these  people  going  to  get  their  train- 
ing? 

Mr.  Goodell.  We  provide  that  they  can 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  place  that  provides 
this  kind  of  facility.  If  they  choose  to  go. 
they  wUl  go  and  we  wUl  help  pay  their  trans- 
portation costs  back  and  forth.  One  of  my 
amendments  would  limit  the  total  amount 
of  this  transportation  allowance  that  may 
be  granted  to  these  people,  but  in  small 
commvmities  we  anticipate  they  will  have 
to  go  to  the  nearest  facility,  and  if  transpor- 
tation is  necessary,  they  will  be  paid  that. 
If  it  Is  more  economical  for  them  to  go 
and  stay  5  days,  in  the  nearest  city  for  in- 
stance, to  get  this  training,  we  will  pay 
them  subsistence  while  they  are  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Goodell.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Gross.  What  is  this  business  gomg  to 
cost,  and  where  is  the  money  coming  from 
to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Goodell,  The  money  Is  going  to  come 
from  the  Federal  Government.  $262  million 
over  a  2-year  period.  States  will  match  Fed- 
eral money  after  18  months.  I  believe  the 
history  of  training  under  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  and  under  the  voca- 
tional program  generally  has  demonstrated 
that  we  will  get  back  a  major  share  of  our 
expenditures  in  terms  of  increased  productiv- 
ity and  taxes  collected  from  the  Individuals 
involved.  Instead  of  them  standing  around 
stagnating,  they  will  be  working  and  ihey 
will  pay  their  share  of  taxes  and  pay  part 
of  the  load,  and  we  want  to  help  them  do 
that. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  wish  I  could  share  your  opti- 
mism, but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Goodell,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  persuade 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Iowa,  but  I  do 
feel  this  very  deeply.  This  has  been.  I  may 
say  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side,  a  Repub- 
lican approach.  It  Is  a  solidly  conservative 
approach,  In  my  opinion,  to  the  problem  of 
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unemployment,  to  help  the  people  develop 
their  own  potential  and  get  back  into  the 
working  force.  1  do  not  want  \o  try  to  solve 
this  problem  by  wildly  throwing  a  lot  of  Fed- 
eral money  into  the  economy,  loading  your 
employers  with  more  cost  so  that  they  cannot 
expand  their  operations,  create  new  jote,  and 
improve  their  pnxluctlvity.  Nor  should  we  do 
it  by  generally  hamstringing  the  economy. 
This  substitute  bill,  H,R.  10363,  offered  by 
nie  last  week  will  help  the  employers  to  de- 
velop ihe  s.kJlls  of  their  worker.?,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  find  the  people  they  need  in  short 
skills  more  quickly  because  they  will  know 
where  their  supply  is  coming  from,  I,  as  much 
as  anyone  who  has  spoken  here  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  cuglit  to  shield  our  people  or 
our  economy  completely  from  the  fact.=  of 
life,  nor  a'void  the  necessary  purging  and 
shedding  of  inefficiencies  in  our  economy. 
Thii  substitute  bill  is  a  method  of  helping 
people  help  themselves  by  putting  workers, 
who  are  laid  off  by  reason  of  technological 
advancement,  back  to  work  productively, 
when  they  can  carry  their  own  load  from 
there  on,  I  want  to  express  my  commenda- 
tion to  the  other  side  for  accepting  my  sub- 
stitute bin.  H,R.  Uiaca.  My  bin  has  11  major 
differences  from  the  conimlttee  bill.  Those 
11  changes  were  rejected  in  subcommittee 
A  hen  offered  by  me.  I  am  glad  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  are  now  accept- 
ing H,R,  10363,  in  toto.  We  will  now  have  a 
bipartisan  approach  which  I  can  accept 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
,\ield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr,  Elliott). 

Mr.  Elliutt.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the 
bill,  H.R.  8399,  and  particularly  the  inclu- 
.slon  of  low-income  farm  people  In  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me 
to  speak  In  favor  of  H  R.  rj399.  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  which 
bill  is  now  before  the  House.  I  have  always 
been  a  firm  supporter  of,  and  a  great  believer 
in,  more  vocational  education;  more  training 
for  our  Citizens  so  that  they  can  better  com- 
pete for  jobs  In  this  age  of  technology  and. 
thus,  earn  a  better  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families;  more  training  so  that  indus- 
try will  be  encouraged  to  locate  where  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  skilled  employees:  and 
more  training  so  that  our  great  country  can 
grow  and  increase  its  productivity  and  thus 
maintain  its  leadership  In  the  free  world.  I 
am  glad  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lat>or  placed  the  responsibility  for  formal 
training  under  this  bill  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends  of  vocational  education,  who  have 
liad  40  years  of  e.\perlence  in  educating  and 
•raining  people  for  the  vocations. 

In  my  State,  vocational  education  has  done 
fine  things — it  is  conducted  by  fine  teachers 
and  fine  administrators.  The  only  trouble 
with  vocational  education  in  Alabama  is  that 
there  Is  not  nearly  enough  of  it.  We  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  get  the  equipment 
and  to  compete  with  Industry  for  teachers 
to  furnish  sufficient  up-to-date  training  to 
the  many  people  who  could  use  It.  and  who 
desperately  want  and  need  It. 

There  are  some  In  this  great  body  who 
might  have  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  a 
comprchen.sive  nationwide  program  of  voca- 
tional training.  Let  me  as.mre  them  on  this 
score.  The  backlog  of  training  to  be  done  Is 
,so  great  that  they  need  have  no  fears  If  this 
program  went  three  times  the  size  now  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Let  me  assure 
them  that  between  training  our  unemployed 
people  of  all  ages  and  upgrading  the  skills 
of  those  who  are  now  working,  there  will  be 
no  problem  of  spending  the  money  both 
wisely  and  usefully. 

The  State  of  Alabama  can  well  use  the  $5 
million  provided  by  this  bill  in  the  next  2 
years.  One-third  of  this  sum  will  be  available 
for  equipment,  tcacliers'  salaries,  a!,d  the 
other  expenses  of  vocational  education  which 
as  the  Members  of  this  bodv  know  has  been 
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supfcorted  by  the  Federal  Government  ever 
sines  1917  when  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was 
paiied.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  will  be 
available  for  providing  allowances  to  tide 
ovei  the  unemployed  ptr-i-i  while  he  com- 
pletjs  his  training. 

Chairman,    I    want    to    propose    one 
which  I  think  vrtll  strengthen 
bill.  Alabama  Is  an  agricultural   State, 
of  Its  people  are  farmers  who  are  not 
ng  a  good  enough  living.  There  are  79.- 
rural  farm  families  in  my  State  whose 
annual  income  Is  $1^00  or  less.  Of  these 
,  4.110  live  In  my  Seventh  Congres- 
Dlstrlct.  This  Is  not  Jvuit  an  Alabama 
lem.  There  are  1.634.505  such  farm  fam- 
In  the  United  States  today.  But  where 
national  figure  represents  12  percent  of 
couhtry's   farm  community,  the  figure 
ny  district  represents  27  percent  and  the 
figure  Indicates  that  a  total  of  23 
.  nearly  one-third,  of  our  farm  fam- 
earn  less  than  $1,200. 
Thes«  people  are  not  unemployed  the  way 
a  city  dweller  Is  when  he  has  no  job.  But 
acti  ally,  this  meager  farm  income  is  so  small 
the  farmer's  condition  amounts  to  un- 
ment.  Where  the  net  family  Income  Is 
than  $1,200.  It  Is  my  view  that  such  a 
should    be    considered    unemployed, 
change  which  I  propose  will  permit  farm 
to  prepare   themselves  for  Jobs   In 
local  communities  and  thus  supplement 
farm  Income.  The  Senate-passed  bill 
IIS  language  so  providing  and  I  am  told 
such  an  amendment  to  this  bill  la  ac- 
to  the  administration  and  to  the 
airman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
from  Pennsylvania.  [Mr.  HoixandI,  who 
worked  so  diligently  and  so  worthily  and 
electlvely  on  this  bill, 
therefore  propose  the  following  amend- 
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;  the  end  of  section  202(a),  on  line  10. 
7  of  the  bill  add  the  following:  'Work- 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  an- 
net  family  Income  shall  be  considered 
nployed  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.'  " 
.   O'Haiia   of    Michigan.   Mr.    Chairman. 
Id  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
;ucky  [Mr.  PbbkinsI. 
.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  so-called 
bUl.  H.R.  10363,  U  prlmarUy  the  orlgl- 
Uolland  bill,  except  that  It  does  embody 
taken  from  the  Senate  bill,  such  as  the 
ity  provisions  In  that  bill,  which  I  per- 
feel  will  Improve  the  Ooodell  proposal 
the  substitute  to  bo  offered  by  the  gen- 
from  Pennsylvania    (Mr.   HoLuwrol. 
the   gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 
1  also  goes  to  the  Youth  Opportuni- 
Act  to  take  another  provision,  and  that 
-the-Job  training  for  the  youth. 
•.  Chairman,  there  are  three  titles  In  the 
;h   Opportunities  Act.   Title  I   provides 
)n-the-Job  training.  Then  there  Is  the 
service    employment    title,    and    the 
;h  Conservation  Corps.  It  was  our  hope, 
;ourse,    when    we     were    studying    the 
h  Opportunities  Act  l&st  year,  and  we 
It  the  time  that  we  would  get  the  Youth 
)rtunltles  Act  to  the  floor  prior  lo  the 
bill.  But  since  the  retraining  bill 
seen  brought  to  the  floor  first,  naturally 
good  commonsense  to  put  all   of 
retraining  programs  together. 
Chairman.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
clear   up   some   way,   somehow,   where 
question  of  authority  should  be  lodged, 
why  It  should  be  lodged  In  the  Secretary 
bor.  We  have  got  to  have  a  concentra- 
of   authority.    We   have    more   than    1 
on  youths  today  between  the  ages   of 
22  years  who  are  unemployed,  who 
dropouts  from  high  school,  and  from  the 
schools.  Many  of  these  dropouts,  these 
.   that  this  bill   provides   for   have 
out     of     vocational     educational 
Would  It  not  be  ridiculous  to  try  to 
Ire  these  youngsters  to  go  right  back 
place   from   which    they   had   already 
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It  is  natural  that  we  have  other  provisions 
to  take  care  of  such  youngsters,  such  as 
ju-tlie-Job  training.  We  feel  that  good  work 
can  be  done  under  this  particular  provision. 
Many  of  us  remember  the  NYA  days  where 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youths  between  the  ages  of  17  to  22  were 
trained  o;i  the  Job  and  took  their  places  In 
defense  plants,  having  been  trained  as  stone- 
masons, welders,  woodworking,  and  In  many 
otlier  trades. 

Since  the  Department  of  Labor  has  the 
very  deflnli*  responsibility,  under  this  leg- 
islation, for  determining  manpower  needs 
and  the  responsibility  to  screen,  counsel,  and 
select  the  people  to  be  trained  or  retrained, 
they  certainly  should  have  the  right  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  HEW  In  connection  with 
retraining.  I  may  say  that  during  World  War 
II  the  Manpower  Commission  at  that  time 
determined  the  skills  needed  and  they  select- 
ed the  people  and  referred  them  to  varloi.13 
iiidustrial  establishments  for  training,  as  well 
as  to  the  public  vocational  schools  of  Amer- 
ica. This  is  not  atiy  precedent  In  any  sense 
of  the  word.  • 

So  I  think  the  committee  has  acted  wisely 
in  placing  this  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  because  not  only  the 
youngsters,  but  the  people  trained  or  re- 
trained always  visit  those  State  employment 
offices  to  ascertain  Information  about  em- 
ployment. These  unemployed  expect  the  em- 
ployment offices  to  have  the  answers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  point  I 
would  like  to  make:  whether  the  people  to 
be  retained  really  want  this  bill.  I  for  one, 
know  that  this  is  not  a  cure-all.  In  many 
areas  in  my  section  we  need  a  public  works 
jjrogram.  In  one  of  my  counties  we  have  some 
12,000  unemployed.  Some  3,100  of  them  today 
are  drawing  unemployment  compensation. 
There  are  more  than  3,000  exhau.?t;ons  and 
some  6,000  to  those,  mostly  miners,  have  not 
had  employment  for  many  years.  But  right 
across  from  Pike  County,  Ky..  in  Mingo 
County,  W.Va..  they  have  a  training  program 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion— a  county  about  half  the  population  of 
Pike  County — and  they  can  only  train  200 
people  In  the  trade  school  there,  but  they 
have  064  men  who  have  come  In  and  applied 
for  training.  And  this  is  right  across  the 
river  from  the  county  that  I  am  talking 
about.  This  clearly  demonstrates  the  great 
demand  for  training. 

Not  many  years  ago  25,000  men  in  the 
district  that  I  represent  earned  a  living 
from  the  mining  of  coal — today  that  figure 
is  down  to  10,000  even  though  the  amount  of 
coal  being  mined  Is  about  the  same.  The 
15.000  who  watched  machinery  take  their 
Jobs  have  been  fighting  adversity.  They  do 
not  have  :he  skills  which  employers  require. 
Most  of  them  want  work,  but  they  look  for 
work  under  a  terrible  handicap.  The  bill  we 
are  debating  today  offers  some  of  them  hope. 
It  offers  training  to  those  of  them  who  can 
get  benefit  from  such  training.  It  offers  It  to 
them  In  the  form  of  courses  which  are  con- 
sidered likely  to  provide  Jobs,  and  It  offers 
them  this  training  with  enough  weekly 
financial  aid  so  as  to  permit  completion  of 
the  courses. 

The  bill's  passage  will  be  a  great  day  for 
vocational  training.  It  provides  some  funds 
for  on-the-job  training  to  the  extent  that 
employers  will  find  it  feasible.  But  the  great- 
er part  of  the  training  money  wUl  go  to 
vocational  training — the  kind  of  shop  work, 
the  kind  of  experience  on  modem  machin- 
ery which  Is  available  at  Mayo  Technical 
Trade  Schools  In  Ashland.  Hazard,  and  else- 
where In  the  Nation.  The  bill  will  thus  pro- 
vide vocational  training  at  an  Increased 
scale.  $4',2  million  In  Kentucky  alone.  As  In 
other  vocational  training  programs  now  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government,  this  mon- 
ey will  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries,  new 
equipment,  the  rental  and  renovation  of 
buildings. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  program  which 
will  mean  so  much  to  the  people.  I  commend 
the  administration  for  Its  leadership  In  bring- 
ing hope  to  our  unemployed  and  in  showing 
the  way  to  a  new  era  for  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  be  Inserted  at  this 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  Is  as  follows: 

U.S.    D£FABTM£NT   OF   LASOB, 

Office  of  the  Secretaby, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28, 1962. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Conobessman:  The  amendments  to 
H.R.  8399  in  the  proposed  Holland  substitute 
include  certain  language  of  which  the  pur- 
port is  to  transfer  title  I  of  H.R.  8364  to  H.R. 
rf399.  Title  I  of  the  administration's  Youth 
Employment  Opportunities  Act  (H.R.  8354) 
would  authorize  an  annual  program  of  train- 
ing the  first  year  for  approximately  25,000 
youth  between  the  ages  of  16  through  21. 

The  proposed  amendment  leaves  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  pro- 
portion of  training  services  available  to  such 
young  people.  In  order  to  assure  those  who 
have  devoted  their  Interest  and  energies  to 
tlie  growing  problem  of  1  million  out-of- 
school  and  unemployed  youth,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  It  will  be  my  Intention  to 
make  available  sufficient  moneys  authorized 
by  H.R.  8399  as  amended  for  training  at  least 
25.000  young  people  the  first  year  and  33,000 
in  subsequent  years.  The  number  of  young 
people  aided  by  the  bill  might  exceed  this 
number.  I  have  assumed  that  appropria- 
tions wUl  be  made  available  at  a  level  con- 
templated by  the  bill. 

I  will  appreciate  your  making  this  letter  a 
part  of  the  legislature  history  of  this  bill. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Abthub  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis  ]. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  this  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  for  the  very 
fine  work  that  they  have  been  doing,  and  in 
p.T.rticular  coordinating  the  various  areas  that 
this  bUl  touches  on.  I  say  that  with  real 
concern  because  this  does  touch  on  one  of 
the  Jurisdictions  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  considers  vinemployment 
Insurance. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  state  that  among  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  will  be  found  the 
provision  in  regard  to  the  unemployment 
insurance  systems  In  the  States  so  that  this 
program  wUl  not  Interfere  with  or  In  any 
way  damage  them.  I  am  looking  to  see  If  the 
■riairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Is  In  the  Chamber.  This  matter  ha.s 
been  cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr  Mills]  together  with  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Congress- 
man Byrnes  and  others  on  the  Committee  c  n 
Ways  and  Means  who  are  concerned  with  it. 
I  do  want  to  say  my  interest  In  thla  legisla- 
tion goes  way  beyond  the  aspects  of  the  un- 
employment Insurance  program.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  constant  concern  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  this  bill  and  the  concept  is  the 
approach  I  take  In  regard  to  the  real  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  which  Is  that  it  Is  es- 
.sentially  a  matter  of  frlctlonal  and  stnictviral 
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unemployment  and  not  a  matter  of  cyclical 
and  what  I  term  to  be  the  concept  of  the 
Keyneslan  economists  who  say  that  the  un- 
employment can  be  solved  through  massive 
Federal  expenditure  programs.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  work  that  this  subcommittee  has 
done  points  up  very  pointedly  the  area  Just 
where  It  needs  to  be  pinpointed  and  It  Is  a 
matter  of  rapid  economic  growth,  automa- 
tion we  call  it,  where  skUls  are  made  obso- 
lete very  quickly  and  where  it  Is  concen- 
trated among  the  imskllled  and  semiskilled 
workers,  and  that  this  Job  of  retraining  I 
might  say  Is  not  a  simple  one — it  Is  not  Just 
a  question  of  matching  the  unskilled  and  the 
semiskilled  unemployed  person  with  the  new 
skills  that  technological  advancement  creates 
because  you  are  not  going  to  take  the  dis- 
placed cotton  picker  or  the  displaced  ditch 
digger  and  train  him  for  these  higher  skills. 

What  is  happening  Is  that  a  person  with 
a  Job  retrains  or  studies  at  night  to  learn 
a  higher  skill  so  he  moves  over  Into  that 
higher  skill  leaving  a  Job  open  for  someone 
down  the  line  to  upgrade  his  skill.  This  Is 
A  very  difficult  and  complicated  matter  that 
this  bill  Is  directing  its  attention  to  with 
reference  to  this  basic  problem  of  retraining. 
Essentially  the  point  needs  to  be  made  that 
automation  and  rapid  technological  ad- 
vancement actually  creates  more  Jobs  than 
It  displaces.  But  the  human  element  in- 
volved Is  the  thing  that  makes  It  difficult  for 
us  as  legislators  to  meet  because  an  unem- 
ployed person  or  a  displaced  skill  Is  related 
to  a  human  being  and  it  Involves  all  the 
human  problems  while  the  newly  created 
job — which.  Incidentally,  is  going  begging 
because  we  are  not  filling  the  Jobs  we  need 
to  fill — Is  not  related  yet  to  a  human  being 
and  therefore  we  do  not  have  It  calling  out 
in  this  fashion.  Lest  anyone  think  that  these 
thousands  of  Jobs  that  are  going  begging  are 
not  in  existence,  test  yourself  with  your  own 
newspaper  and  look  at  the  want  ads,  par- 
ticularly on  Sunday  where  you  will  see  the 
want  ads  showing  skills  that  are  going  beg- 
ging. Take  the  New  York  Sunday  Times  of 
this  last  Sunday  or  of  any  Sunday.  You  will 
find  column  after  column  and  page  after 
page  of  people  advertising  for  the  skills  that 
are  needed  In  our  economy.  Actually  our  un- 
employed are  our  greatest  resources  to  fill 
these  skills  that  our  society  needs. 

One  of  the  points  brought  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  very 
ably  and  also  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Landrum]  when  he  was  pointing  out 
this  problem  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  vocational 
education  which  Is  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  on-the- 
job  training  and  apprenticeship  training 
which  Is  In  the  Department  of  Labor,  one  of 
the  tragedies  has  been  over  the  period  of 
years  that  our  two  Departments  most  con- 
cerned in  this  area  have  not  been  doing  their 
Job  and  vocational  education  has  gotten  to 
the  point  where  much  of  it  is  training  peo- 
ple in  skills  that  are  already  obsolete. 

The  committee  hearings  bring  this  out  to 
some  degree;  but  the  point  of  this  lies  here: 
Secretary  Rlblcoff  in  testifying  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Just  2  weeks  ago 
in  regard  to  revising  our  welfare  program, 
pointed  out  the  great  need,  he  said,  to  have 
•"schools  In  the  field  of  social  work,  not  Just 
the  college  graduates,  I  might  add,  to  func- 
tion in  the  field  of  social  work.  I  asked  the 
Secretary:  "What  are  you  doing  In  your  voca- 
uonal  educational  program  toward  attract- 
ing people  to  take  Jobs,  to  go  out  and  be- 
come technicians  In  this  field?"  And  Secre- 
tary Rlblcoff  made  this  remark,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  It;  he  said:  "After  some  of 
our  previous  discussions  on  this  we  are  com- 
pletely revising  and  studying  In  depth  the 
entire  field  of  Federal  vocational  education," 
This  Is  a  program,  I  might  state,  which  dates 
back  to  1917.  This  Is  nothing  new.  This  Is 
a  program  that  has  been  In  existence  along 
■vlth   the  other  bill   which   became   law    in 
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1946.  So  a  great  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done 

by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  this  tremendous  area  of  vocational 
education. 

Likewise,  the  Department  has  not  been 
doing  an  adequate  Job  In  developing  its 
dictionary  of  skills.  That  was  brought  out 
during  debate  on  the  floor  when  the  rule  was 
under  consideration.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Aveby]  demonstrated  the 
inadequate  list  of  skills  that  has  been  com- 
piled to  date  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
highly  Inadequate.  The  Job  Is  not  being  done. 

But  the  point  of  this  bill  and  the  key  to 
this  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  the  reqtilrement 
that  both  of  these  Departments  repwrt  back — 
this  Is  found  on  page  20,  section  504(a)  — 
both  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  shall  report  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  March  1,  1963,  on  what  they  have  done  in 
developing  their  programs,  so  that  they  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  requiring,  and  the 
coordination  of  these  two  Departments  on 
the  scene, 

Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Ctjbtis  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  Goodell.  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  leadership.  In 
fact,  many  of  my  amendments  were  derived 
from  the  very  solid  statement  he  made  after 
the  study,  and  they  have  been  Incorporated 
in  the  substitute  which  wUl  be  presented 
tomorrow.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri can  take  considerable  credit  for  this 
substitute. 

The  gentleman  also  referred  to  the  re- 
quirement for  reporting  within  a  year.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  substitute"  which 
will  be  presented  tomorrow  specifically  adds 
to  the  other  report  provisions  that  were  m 
the  previous  bill,  requiring  that  reports  in- 
clude the  number  of  individuals  trained  and 
the  number  and  types  of  traliUng  activities 
under  this  act,  the  number  of  unemployed 
or  underemployed  persons  who  have  .se- 
cured full-time  employment  as  a  result  of 
such  training,  and  the  nature  of  such  em- 
ployment. That  Is  spelled  out  in  the  bill 
specifically.  They  must  report  In  detail  and 
that  report  must  also  be  made  in  2  years.  1 
year  after  enactment  and  2  years  after  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
great  work  he  did.  I  am  so  pleased  these 
amendments  are  being  accepted. 

If  I  may  turn  again  to  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  to  say  to  the  chairman  how- 
much  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  the  chair- 
man gave  to  those  of  us  who  w^ere  trying 
to  work  on  this,  and  the  fact  he  has  been 
working  In  this  field  so  many,  many  years 
with  great  results.  It  could  only  be  achieved 
with  your  patience  and  understanding,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  tinanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QurEj  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman   from  New   York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  chronic  structural 
unemployment  has  been  a  problem  which 
our  country  has  faced  almost  continuously 
since  the  last  war.  In  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota  there  Is  a  graphic  example  of 
this — the  Iron  Range  of  northern  Minnesota. 
As  I  have  watched  the  situation  In  that  area 
I  have  become  aware  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  solve  our  problems — not  Just  ease 
the  pain  caused  by  those  problems  nor  post- 
pone the  day  In  which  we  must  face  up  to 
the  truth  of  those  problems. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  our  States  ne- 
glecting the  problem  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. Many  pepole  at  the  State  level  of  gov- 
ernment are  working  hard  to  find  a  solution 
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Again,  to  use  my  home  State  a«  an  exam- 
pie.  Governor  Andersen,  of  Muineeota,  Is  pro- 
viding admirable  leadership  to  remove  \m- 
employment  and  to  restore  a  more  favorable 
competitive  position  fof  our  American  iron 
ore  Industry. 

Within  the  realm  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility, the  present  short  range  programa — 
such  as  providing  adequate  unemployment 
compensation — are  desirable  In  alleviating 
the  situation. 

More  Important  is  that  we  develop  long 
range  programs  aimed  not  only  at  lessening 
the  results  of  our  economic  problems  but 
also  designed  at  removing  the  sotirces  of 
these  problems. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  I  have  supported  and 
wUl  continue  to  support  Federal  aid  for 
the  retraining  and  relocation  of  unemployed 
workers.  I  believe  that  the  quesUon  we  face 
today  Is  how  we  wlU  arrive  at  the  best  blU 
to  provide  this  retraining  and  relocation  of 
workers. 

Workers  who  have  lost  jobs  because  of 
basic  changes  in  the  economy  must  be  en- 
couraged to  learn  other  skills  which  are  in 
demand.  We  must  not  abandon  those  work- 
ers with  obsolete  skills  to  carry  the  burden 
of  technological  change  alone. 

The  majority  of  these  workers  had  no  con- 
trol over  the  economic  shifts  which  left  them 
unemployed  with  unwanted  skiUs.  They  also 
lack  the  necessary  resources  for  retraining. 
Added  to  these  factors  is  a  third  and  most 
important  reason  for  Federal  aid.  Our  na- 
tional economy  is  presently  losing  the  pro- 
ductive services  of  these  workers. 

The  home  communities  of  the  retrained 
cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the  full  load 
when,  after  new  skills  are  developed,  employ- 
ment may  be  found  in  other  areas  and  per- 
haps in  other  States. 

If  a  retraining  bUl  is  passed  it  must  be 
carefully  coordinated  with  private,  State, 
and  local  efforts  to  solve  the  problem,  lii 
particular,  the  training  allowance  provision 
must  be  made  to  dovetaU  with  the  present 
unemployment  compensation  system. 

■niis.  the  Goodell  substitute  bill,  would  in- 
sure by  requiring  the  Slates  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  In  paying  the  retraUilng  aUow- 
ances  as  quickly  as  possible  and  by  provid- 
ing reimbursement  to  State  unemployment 
compensation  funds  which  would  permit 
training  while  a  worker  collects  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The  Goodell  substitute  also  provides 
needed  provisions  to  Insure  that  those  peo- 
ple most  needy  receive  retraimng  funds  and 
that  the  retraining  funds  are  not  misused. 

It  is  my  privilege  lo  serve  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr,  GoootLL)  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Mr.  Good- 
ell's  keen  grasp  of  this  problem  as  it  came 
before  the  committee  and  his  hard  work  m 
drafting  his  retraining  bill  has  greatly  im- 
pressed me.  Tlie  genUeman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell)  Is  to  be  conunended  for  his 
efforts  and  contributions. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  tliere  has  been 
much  discussion  of  expanded  American  for- 
eign trade  and  of  how  the  transition  to  freer 
trade  can  be  made  a  smoother  one.  All  of 
this  talk  has  centered  around  the  competitive 
position  vis-a-vis  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Legislation  providing  for  the  retraininf 
and  relocation  of  workers  would  do  much  in 
enable  us  to  compete  more  favorablv  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  Retraining  of  workers 
would  not  simply  postpone  the  day  when 
certain  American  products  can  openly  com- 
pete with  European  goods  as  would  be  the 
effect  of  Import  quotas.  Rather  retraining 
would  act  to  Improve  our  competitive  posi- 
tion today. 

Retraining  of  workers  is  an  example  of 
positive  and  progressive  Federal  action  at  its 
finest.  For  this  reason  I  heartily  support 
the  bill. 
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idi.  O'Uara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yi  dd  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
geatleman  from  California  (Mr.  CoheIj\n). 
^Ir.  CoHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  sup- 
of  this  Important  legislation  which 
(luld  help  the  workers  ol  our  Nation  adju.s: 
the  problems  which  are  created  by  auto- 
mkilon  and  rapid  technological  advances, 
le  [islatlon  which  would  provide  for  the  etlec- 
development  and  use  of  our  Nations 
resources  to  meet  the  skill  requlre- 
of  our  highly  advanced  and  constanti;. 
cdanglng  industrial  society. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  one 
the  most  serious  domestic  challenges  con- 
us  in  the  1960's  Is  to  achieve  full 
eiiiployment  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  expar.d- 
labor  force  and  the  continued  displace- 
ment of  workers  by  automation. 

We  can,  of  course,  take  satisfaction   that 
seasonally   adjusted   rate   of   unemploy- 
t  in  January  of  this  year  dropped  below 
6-percent  level  for  the  first  time  since 
tember  of  1960.  We  must  cake  cognizance 
the  fact,  however,   that   the   number   of 
term  unemployed — those  who  have  been 
of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer — has  nca 
anged  from  last  Januarys  totsU  of  1.250.000. 
that  700,000  of  these  workers  have  been 
t  of  work  for  more  than  6  months. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  of  long-term 
u:  lemployment  is  especially  severe  among  the 
hlte  elements  of  our  labor  force,  and 
is  a  matter  with  which  I  am  greatly  cor.- 
ned.  As  the  Department  of  Labor's  figures 
the  month  of  January  1962  indicate.  10.8 
percent  of  our   labor  force   Is   composed   cf 
Jier  than  Caucasians — 28.7  percent  of  this 
however — a    disproportionately    high 
— has  been  seeking  work  for  6  month.s 
longer. 

This  problem  must  be  dealt  with  for  it  is 
cause  of  severe  personal  suiTering  as  v-.eU 
a  serious  loss  to  our  total  national  ellort. 
There  is  agreement  among  those  who  ha\e 
t  adied   this  matter,   as   the   Committee   on 
Kilucation  and  Labor  has  stated  In   its  e.x- 
cilent  report  accompanying  this  bill: 

That  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  v;n- 
i^ployment  exists  because  idle  workers  d-  ■ 
have  the  skills  necessary  to  enable  theni 
undertake  existing  Jobs.  Many  hundreds 
thousands  of  unemployed  lack  the  skiii- 
ilch  are  needed  in  our  present-day  econ- 
.  Unless  these  people  acquire  new  skills 
tllelr  unemployment  will  persist  even  when 
recovery  from  the  present  recession  is  coni- 
pl  Bted." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
trte  labor  force  of  this  country  is  our  mos". 
vduable  productive  resource.  I  urge  my  Civi- 
le igues  therefore,  to  support  this  construc- 
twe  and  urgently  needed  manpower  develcp- 
n:  ent  and  training  legislation  which  would 
enable  us  to  more  effectively  utilize  this  re- 
sc  urce;  legislation  which  would  improve  the 
st  ills  emd  adaptability  of  our  Nation's  work- 
ers through  a  continuing  assessment  and 
lew  of  our  manpower  needs,  and  thruuga 
bfoadly  based  programs  of  training  and  re- 
taining which  would  match  workers'  skills 
■Afith  needed  Jobs. 

]'^om  the  CONCBEssioNAL  Recohd,  Feb.  28. 
19721 
House 
Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
Bsuse  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
tl  .6  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
f(  r  further  consideration  of  the  bill   (Hit. 
8(99)  relating  to  the  occupational  training, 
d  ivelopment,  and  use  of  the  manpower  re- 
8<  urces  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Speakes.  The  question  Is  on  the  mo- 
tJan  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
'jrk. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself  Into 
tie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
S  Ata  of  the  Union  for  the  further  considers- 
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tlon  of  the  bill  HJl,  8399,  with  Mr.  Mahon 
In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Chaisman.  When  the  Committee  roee 
on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Powell)  had  16  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr. 
Keabns]  had  25  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  course  of  yesterday's  debate  a 
number  of  questions  arose  with  regard  to 
the  fashion  In  which  this  bill,  if  enacted  Into 
law,  would  operate.  In  particular,  there  were 
questions  with  regard  to  an  alleged  conflict 
of  responsibility  between  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  with  regard  to  the 
efTect  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  upon 
existing  vocational  education  and  on-the-job 
training  programs.  I  will  direct  myself  to 
those  questions. 

In  practical  operation  the  manpower  re- 
training program  would  work  something  like 
this:  First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would, 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
and  other  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  determine  occupational 

Mr.  Keabns.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  gentle- 
man going  to  be  able  to  support  the  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered? 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
thlnlt  the  proposed  amendment  has  a  num- 
ber of  very  good  features  and  I  support  both 
the  amendment  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Keabns.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  step  Involves  the  selection  through  test- 
ing. Interviewing  and  counseling  of  persons 
who  are  able  and  qualified  to  take  training 
and  want  such  training  for  new  Jobs.  The 
Jobs  for  which  they  will  be  trained  would 
depend  upon  determinations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  by  the  various  State  em- 
ployment agencies.  They  would  determine 
what  the  Job  needs  and  the  training  needs 
of  '..heir  areas  were  and  they  would  select  the 
occupations  for  which  trainees  would  be 
trained. 

Second,  the  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
their  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  would  provide  suitable  training 
programs  to  equip  selected  trainees  with  the 
desired  skills.  They  would  use  existing  public 
and  private  vocational  training  scho?.ls  and 
agencies  and  on-the-job  training  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  yesuor- 
day.  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lan- 
DRUM],  raised  a  question  'Alth  regard  to  the 
operation  of  other  vocational  training  pr(j- 
grams  If  this  program  were  to  be  enacted 
Into  law.  I  think  it  shouid  be  made  very 
clear  at  this  point  that,  as  far  as  trainees 
under  this  program  go.  they  mun  be  selected 
and  referred  to  training  by  the  State  em- 
ployment agencies;  but  this  would  In  no  way 
affect  the  operation  of  other  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  and  in  particular  it  would 
not  require  a  referral  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labir  before  taking  part  in  existing  pro- 
grams such  as  the  area  vocational  Institute 
programs  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  They  would  continue  as  before. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay  the 
cost  of  training  under  the  act  for  unem- 
ployed trainees  and  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  for  trainees  who  have  Jobs  of  one  sort 
or  another  and  who  are  engaged  In  training 
fcr  upgrading  purposes. 
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During  the  course  of  the  training  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  would  pay  trainees  a 
training  allowance  roughly  equivalent  to 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

Persons  being  trained  on  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  would,  of  course,  be  receiving 
some  payment  from  their  employers  and  their 
training  allowance  would  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  this  matter 
of  training  allowances,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  training  allowances  are  essential 
if  this  program  is  to  work.  Under  the  em- 
ployment compensation  laws  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  an  unemployed  person 
eligible  for  unemployment  comj)ensation  and 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  will 
lose  his  rights  to  those  benefits  if  he  under- 
takes a  training  program.  When  he  under- 
takes a  training  program,  he  Is  considered 
no  longer  available  for  work  and  he  is  cut 
off  from  unemployment  compensation.  This 
feature  of  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion systems  has  been  an  Important  factor  In 
inhibiting  the  use  of  training  programs  by 
unemployed  persons.  A  man  with  a  wife  and 
two  or  three  or  four  children  can  ill  afford 
to  give  up  his  unemployment  benefits,  which 
he  needs  to  pay  the  rent  and  to  buy  the 
groceries,  to  take  a  program  of  training.  The 
proposal  for  training  alloawnces  Is  designed 
to  make  It  possible  for  unemployed  persons 
to  take  this  training  program  and  equip 
themselves  for  new  emploj-ment  without 
.suffering  a  complete  loss  of  Income.  They 
will  receive  an  amount  roughly  equivalent 
to  their  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits while  they  are  training. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  will  be  allo- 
cated to  teachers'  salaries,  equipment  and 
rental  of  buildings  which  are  aspects  of  vo- 
cational training  traditionally  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  total  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
would  be  expanded  for  the  payment  of  train- 
ing aJlowances. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  counselling 
and  placement  services  through  the  State 
employment  agencies  for  trainees  wlio  have 
siiccfssfully  completed  their  courses. 

Additional  matter  In  the  Holland  bill  sets 
forth  the  formula  for  the  apportionment  of 
Federal  funds  among  the  States,  and  pro- 
vides safeguards  to  insure  that  the  traln- 
iiig  offered  is  adequate  to  the  purposes  for 
■.vhicli  it  is  given,  and  to  prevent  States 
and  other  governmental  units  from  substi- 
tuting Federal  programs  under  the  act  for 
existing  local  programs. 

I  think  this  last.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  very 
important  point  because  It  Is  not  our  In- 
tention to  merely  subsidize  existing  voca- 
tional training  programs.  Funds  under  this 
act  would  be  available  only  for  additional 
training  programs,  over  ar.d  above  those 
prtsantly  being  conducted.  No  State  or  lo- 
cality could  receive  Federal  funds  for  a 
tiaiulng  program  under  this  act,  if  it  were 
using  these  funds  to  reduce  its  local  effort. 
They  must  maintain  their  level  of  local 
effort. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
emphasizs  that  throughout  this  bill  the  ut- 
most care  has  been  taken  to  provide  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  operation  of  the  train- 
iig  program  through  maximum  utlllzatio'i 
of  existing  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
avoiding  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
;-'edpral  and  State  efforts. 

Omc  of  the  ways  we  do  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  through  maintaining  the  traditional 
lines  of  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Throughout  the  history  of  such 
programs,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been 
responsible  for  determining  manpower 
iieeds  and  the  referral  and  placement  of 
Jobseikers.  We  keep  that  fvinction  in  the 
Department  cf  Labor  We  do  not  attemp' 
to  set  up  a  new  bureau  within  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
perform  the  same  task 

We  likewise  keep  on-the-job  training  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. That  is  where  it  has  been  and  we  do 
not  want  to  make  a  change 

Similarly  we  bring  in  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who  has 
responsibility  for  Federal  vocational  edu- 
catloii  programs.  We  retain  his  role  of  lead- 
ership of  those  programs.  There  is  no 
change  In  the  existing  lines  of  Federal  au- 
thority contrary  to  what  some  of  the  speak- 
ers yesterday  might  have  indicated.  But, 
nevertheless,  this  Is  the  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  both  the  Department  cf  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  are  Involved  in  the  operation 
of  tills  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  pretend  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  is  going  to  solve 
the  Nation's  unemployment  problem.  In- 
deed, under  the  2-year  operation  of  the  act, 
only  about  410,000  persons  could  receive 
training.  Tlie  number  of  unemployed  ex- 
c:eds  four  million.  But,  we  do  believe  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  progress  to- 
ward assisting  those  displaced  from  their 
jobs  by  technological  change.  That  is  what 
this  bin  does  and  I  urge  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing bill  In  general  and  the  HoUand-Goodell 
amendments  In  particular. 

Retraining  Is  clearly  a  constructive  con- 
servative approach  to  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. The  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to 
assist  individuals  to  develop  their  own  po- 
tential and  to  return  them  In  the  produc- 
tive streams  of  the  American  economy  as 
rapidly  as  feasible.  It  focuses  our  effort  on 
the  hard  core  of  residual  unemployment, 
rather  than  indiscriminately  raising  Federal 
expenditures  and  Government  deficits  In  or- 
der to  stimulate  the  economy.  In  addition 
to  concentrating  on  the  most  crucial  needs, 
the  retraining  approach  is  an  Investment 
with  real  returns  in  both  human  and  eco- 
nomic terms.  It  gives  people  on  the  tinem- 
ployment  rolls  a  new  hope;  a  chance  to  regain 
the  confidence,  dignity,  and  self-esteem  that 
derives  from  the  full  employment  of  their  in- 
dividual talents  and  potential.  In  economic 
terms  it  means  increased  productivity  and 
tax  returns  from  productive  workers  Instead 
of  stagnation  and  the  endless  drain  of  wel- 
fare payments. 

In  the  past,  I  have  applauded  admin- 
istration efforts  to  Increase  Jobs  In  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  my  State.  I  have  urged  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  not  to  overlook  the  press- 
ing needs  of  western  Maryland  where  the 
Cumberland  labor  market  area  has  a  cur- 
rent unemployment  rate  of  7.3  percent — 
December  1961 — and  Hagerstown  9.8  per- 
cent— December  1961.  I  welcome  this  bill  as 
an  Important  step  In  easing  the  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  in  these  and 
similar  areas. 

While  I  welcome  the  administration's  ef- 
forts, I  have  been  disturbed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  impression  that  has  been  created,  in- 
tentionally or  not,  that  the  Republican  Par- 
ty Is  dedicated  to  obstruction  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  Is  a  Republican  contribution  with 
bipartisan  support.  The  Republican  policy 
committee  devoted  considerable  time  in  this 
general  area  last  year.  A  special  task  force 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Representative  Curtis,  Issued  a  re- 
port last  summer  entitled  "Employment  in 
the  Dynamic  American  Economy."  Retrain- 
ing and  manpower  development  were  treated 
extensively  In  that  report.  The  work  of 
my  colleague,  the  getleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  GooDELLj,  on  the  subcommittee  re- 
porting this  bill  Is  generally  known  and  ap- 
preciated within  this  body. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  like 
to  endorse  the  specific  amendments  offered 
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in  the  Holland  substitute.  These  tighten 
up  an  already  sound  bill.  They  concentrate 
aid  where  It  is  most  needed — to  unemployed 
heads  of  families  rather  than  high  school 
dropouts.  They  extend  the  principle  of 
matching  Federal  with  State  funds.  They  per- 
mit another  dovetailing  with  existing  unem- 
ployment assistance  programs.  They  elimi- 
nate potential  abuses  in  the  granting  of 
training  allowances.  They  Institute  attend- 
ance and  progress  requirements  iai  regard 
to  these  allowances.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port my  collesigue  In  his  efforts  to  produce 
a  carefully  and  narrowly  drawn  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1961." 

Mr.  Holland,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holland: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962'." 

Mr.  Powell  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
and  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  Grietin.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  Inquire  as  to 
whether  the  substitute  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  now  offers  Is  the  same  as  H.R. 
10363,  the  bill  which  was  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]?  Is  It  Identical  In  all  respects? 

Mr.  Holland.  It  Is  Identical. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  be  known  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill?  We  had  one  famous  bill 
here  known  as  the  Landrum-Grican  bill. 

Mr.  Holland.  This  Is  of  bigger  importance 
than  the  Landrtma-Grlflan  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  making 
this  proposal,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  wide 
support  given  this  legislation  and  the  many 
fine  things  said  about  It  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

In  proposing  this  substitute,  I  am.  In  ef- 
fect, reintroducing  my  own  bill,  H.R.  8399, 
as  It  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  24  lO  3,  last  July  27. 
With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, we  worked  untiringly  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  we  have  made 
certain  modifications  which  will  have  a  wide 
appeal  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
It  has  been  7  months  since  the  committee 
discharged  its  obligations  on  H  R.  8399. 

Since  then  we  have  had  two  hearings  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee — one  last  Sep- 
tember and  a  second  one  several  weeks  ago. 

I  have  also  had  the  t)eneflt  of  letters  from 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  first- 
hand discussions  with  many  of  my  own  con- 
stituents, who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
promise  and  hope  which  this  bUl  will  pro- 
vide for  them. 

As  the  Senate  passed  a  companion  bill 
on  August  23,  I  have  carefully  studied  the 
debate  which  took  place  In  that  Chamber 
and,  finally,  I  have  consulted  quite  frequent- 
ly with  many  of  the  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  since  Congress  convened 

From  all  these  sources,  some  significant 
additions    to    H.R.    8399    have    been    incor- 
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porated  into  the  substitute.  I  wotild  like 
to  stimmarize  these  changes  for  you. 

First.  The  most  Important  Is  to  spell  out 
the  fact  that  payment  of  training  allowances 
are  for  those  adults  who  have  had  at  least 
3  years  of  gainful  employment  and  who  are 
heads  of  households.  This  hai  always  been 
my  view,  but  to  define  it  clearly  is  quite 
agreeable  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues. 

Second.  This  blU  was  developed  for  the  uii- 
einployed — the  factory  worker,  the  miner,  and 
the  white-collar  clerk.  It  hsis  been  brciight 
out.  however,  that  the  bmall  farmer  and  ;l.e 
farmhand  are  also  experiencing  hardship 
from  technological  change.  To  help  th(,>^e 
whose  net  income  is  less  than  $1,200  per  year 
we  have  considered  them  unemployed,  rather 
than  underemployed,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bill.  I  appreciate  the  help  of  my  Republican 
and  Democratic  colleagues  from  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Nation  for  this  suggestion  and 
recommendation. 

Third.  It  was  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  pre- 
serve tlie  system  of  training  allowances  sepa- 
rate from  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
In  order  to  make  this  isitent  perfectly  clear, 
a  provision  has  been  added  which  states  the 
reimbursement  of  mone\s  will  be  given  to 
those  States  which  pay  insurance  benefits  fur 
lime  spent  In  training.  This  will  Insure  re- 
placement of  fiiiids  to  those  States  now  fol- 
lowing this  practice. 

Fourth.  A  fourth  chai.ge  ha.s  to  do  with  the 
training  for  youth.  H.R,  8399,  as  reported, 
provided  training  for  all  ages.  In  order  to 
clarify  this  intent  for  those  for  us  who  are 
intere.'ited  in  the  many  unemployed  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21.  my  substitute  includes 
a  provision  to  provide   this   training. 

Fifth.  OiiC  I.. \ersight  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  bill  that 
those  getting  training  will  get  training  allow- 
ances rather  than  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits.  These  allowances  are  pegged  at  the 
State  average.  We  failed,  however,  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  unemployed  perbCin  receiving 
benefits  above  the  State  average;  the  sub- 
stitute makes  this  change. 

Sixth.  Ihe  original  bill  provided  for  10  su- 
pergrade  positions  and  we  find  this  is  no 
longer  appropriate.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
eliminated  in  this  substitute. 

Seventh.  The  training  for  minor  skills,  re- 
quiring less  than  2  weeks'  time,  will  be  pro- 
hibited unless  immediate  job  opportunity  Is 
available  before  the  training  is  undertaken. 

Kigliih.  No  training  allowance  will  be  a\ail- 
able  for  those  requiring  less  than  6  days' 
training  For  Jobs  such  p  dishwashers,  walt- 
ressc;.,  and  the  like  which  req:;ire  only  2  days' 
training,  training  will  be  available  but  not 
allowances. 

Ninth,  Trainees  are  reqviired  to  have  satis- 
factory attendance  and  show  progress  to  re- 
main under  the  program.  Failure  to  do  so — 
without  good  cau.-.e — will  automatically  stop 
the  payment  of  allowances,  and  trainee  can- 
not again  qualify  for  at  least  1  year. 

Tenth.  Applicants  for  training  under  this 
program  cannot  qualify  if  they  have,  during 
the  previous  year,  received  allowances  for 
training  under  any  other  Federal  program. 

Eleventh,  Iji  regard  to  the  subsistence  and 
transportatioii  expenses  of  trainees  under  this 
program,  actual  and  iiece,s.'=ary  expenses  must 
be  shown.  In  no  event  shall  these  exceed  936 
per  week  or  10  cents  per  mile. 

Twelfth,  States  will  be  required  to  match 
Federal  funds  covering  the  cost  of  training 
allowances  as  quickly  a.s  is  feasible 

These  changes  were  discussed  and  ap- 
proved by  all  interested  persons, 

I  appreciate  the  help  given  me  by  all  the 
Members  who  assisted  and  I  would  again  like 
to  commend  Congressman  Goodell  for  his 
suggestions  and  recommendations, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  interested  In  getting 
our  unemployed  back  to  work — active  in  the 
work  force  of  the  Nation — thereby  allowing 
our  people  to  regain  their  self-respect  and 
permitting  them  to  again  support  their  fam- 
ilies and  educate  their  children. 
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This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  first  and  foremost 
mind. 

accomplish  this  I  will  cooperate  with 
\fcmbers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
\  now  many  Congressmen — both  Repub- 
and  Democratic — who   represent   dis- 
that  need  this  legislation  and  I  know 
Members  want  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
'  f&al  them  to  be  able  to  do  so  and  I 
send  over  backward  to  let  them. 
Wlat  Is  most  important  Is  that  we  give 
inemployed  of  the  Nation  the  chance 
so  greatly  need. 
Wl|th  assistance  and  advice  of  the  gentle- 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oocdell)  I  believe 
hfeve  the  legislation  properly  prepared  to 
the   approval   of   all    factions   In   this 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  sup- 

of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 

for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 

bill  which  Is  now  on  your  desk. 

GooDELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    rise    in 

of  the  substitute. 
Chairman,   I   want   at   the   outset   to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
vanla    [Mr.   Hou^ndj,  for   his   work 
legislation,  and  I  want  to  pay  par- 
tribute  to  him  for  his  willingness  to 
this  substitute,  H.R.  10363,  and  offer 
ntly  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  And,  I  wish 
emphasize    the    difference    between    this 
itute  on  which  we  will  vote  and  the  bill 
came  from  the  committee. 

substitute  will  focus  the  bill  on  the 
riployed  workers  who  are  heads  of  fam- 
and  who  have  held  Jobs  for  at  least  3 
There  will  be   no  training   allowance 
worker  who  does  not  fall  in  that  cate- 
It  requires  matching  by  the  States  of 
I  administrative  cost  and  of  the  training 
cost  after  a  period  of  18  months. 
ience  has  shown  that  where  the  States 
ipate  and  put  up  some  of  this  money, 
they     participate     in     this     program 
the  employment  offices  locally  and 
igh  the  vocational  offices  locally  as  well 
through  the  State  legislatures  approprl- 
money,  that  the  program  turns  out  to 
uch  more  efficient.  The  unemployment 
fund   will   be  protected  by  a 
provision  In  my  substitute  bill.  We  had 
debate  throughout  the  conslder- 
of  this  bill  as  to  how  we  could  preserve 
Independence    of    this    unemployment 
1  lensatlon  system  and  the  local  control 
It.  We  have  worked  out  a  system  of  rj- 
those  unemployment  trust  funds 
permit  the   payment   of   benefits  to 
who  are  undergoing  training.  This, 
leve,  is  Important.  It  means  that  there 
be  an  Inducement  for  our  State  legls- 
es  to  extend  the  provision  permitting 
)  nployed  workers  to  take  their  training 
collecting  unemployment  benefits.  To- 
In  most  of  our  States,  in  all  but  17.  this 
forbidden.  A  worker  who  is  unemployed 
be  trained  and  still  draw  unemploy- 
compensation.  He  has  no  choice.  In 
words,  he  must  sit  and  Just  take  the 
The  substitute  requires  that  there 
be   an   immediate  Job   opportunity   If 
Ing  Is  to  be  for  less  than  2  weeks,  it  Is 
view   that   if  you   are  going  to   train   a 
for    less    than    2    weeks'    time,    you 
Id  know  that  there  Is  a  Job  waiting  for 
at  the  end  of  that  period 
substitute  forbids  any  training  allow- 
for  training  of  less  than  6  days.  This 
not   mean   they   cannot  train   workers 
skills   which   take  lees  than   6  days  to 
But  such  trainees  are  not  going  to 
a  training  allowance  during  that  pe- 
H.R.  10363  requires  specifically  satisfac- 
attendance  and  progress  and  requires 
vocational  school,  or  whatever  other  fa- 
is  Involved,  to  notify  the  local  employ- 
ofQce  Immediately  If  satisfactory  per- 
ls not  forthcoming  from  the  train- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  forbids  any  pay- 
ment of  training  allowances  for  1  year  after 

the  training  is  completed,  or  after  the  train- 
ing is  turned  down  by  a  worker.  This  will 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  a  worker  collect- 
ing unemploj-ment  compensatiou  after  be- 
ing advised  by  the  office  of  employment  lo- 
cally that  he  should  get  some  training  and 
go  back  to  work  and  he  deciding  that  he 
wants  to  wait  until  his  uuemploj-ment  com- 
pensation runs  out  and  then  go  over  and  get 
some  training  allowances.  If  he  is  offered  the 
opportunity  to  train  and  turiis  it  down  under 
the  substitute  and  under  the  bill  he  will 
thereafter  be  ineligible  for  a  training  allow- 
ance for  1  year.  We  will  permit  no  training 
eligibility  to  be  determined  by  the  employ- 
ment office  on  the  basis  of  union  membership 
or  nonunion  membership,  and  we  restrict 
the  types  and  amounts  of  transportation  and 
.subsistence  allowances  that  can  be  paid. 

Mr,  Chairman,  H.R.  10363.  which  is  the  sub- 
stitute now  pending  before  the  House,  I  be- 
lieve ib  an  efficient  and  effective  and  progres- 
sive program  that  this  Congress  should  sup- 
port upon  a  bipartisan  ba,5ts.  The  program 
will  help  theae  workers  get  off  the  welfare 
and  unemployment  rolls  and  back  Into  the 
productive  stream  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  now  pending  before  the 
House.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  pre- 
vious speakers  to  the  effect  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr,  Holland)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr,  Goodeix) 
certalnlv  deserve  the  gratitude  and  commen- 
dation of  the  entire  Congress  for  working  out 
an  agreeable  and  acceptable  formiUa  that 
we  can  vote  on  today, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  think  the  substitute  pro- 
vision in  some  Instances  strengthens  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  particularly  point  out 
the  tribute  that  belongs  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (  Mr.  Holland)  .  Two  years 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
HoLL.\ND)  had  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  permission  to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
effect  of  automation  on  the  American  econ- 
omv.  He  has  done  a  magniflcexit  Job.  He  has 
assembled  a  tremendous  record  of  Informa- 
tion and  knowledge  on  this  subject.  The  mere 
fact  that  we  are  here  today,  able  to  vote  on 
this  bill,  I  think  ls  a  tribute  to  his  dUigence 
and  his  sincere  interest  in  this  subject.  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  vote  on 
this  bill  today  also  reflects  the  new  look  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr,  Powell) 
who  has  Indeed  encouraged  this  investigation 
of  the  impact  of  automation  on  the  American 
employment  scene,  and  who  has  helped  the 
committee  in  ever>-  aspect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  bill  Is  adopted  today, 
and  I  hope  It  will  be.  we  Indeed  are  writing 
an  hi:,toric  piece  of  legislation  Into  the  books 
of  our  country. 

We  are  In  this  way  giving  full  meaning  to 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recoenlzes  that  problems  In  the  em- 
ployment field  of  America  must  follow  the 
trend  of  automation;  but  we  are  also 
strengthening  the  whole  concept  of  free  en- 
terprise as  contrasted  to  the  communistic 
totalitarian  systems  economy.  We  are  say- 
ing here  in  effect  that  we  recognize  that 
American  Industry,  working  within  the  con- 
cept of  free  enterprise,  has  the  right,  has  the 
responslbUlty.  has  the  duty  to  move  for- 
ward, to  develop  new  technological  means: 
but  we  are  also  recognizing  that  in  this 
process  there  Is  a  great  dislocation  of 
workers.  And  we  here  today  are  trying  to 
provide  legislation  which  will  take  care  of 
these  dislocated  workers  and  put  them  back 
into  the  stream  of  gainful  employment. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who  have 
been    unemployed    for    many,    many    years 
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These  are  people  who  want  to  go  to  work. 
These  are  people  who  want  to  preserve  their 
personal  dignity  and  earn  their  livelihood. 
But  they  have  been  dislocated  from  their 
regular  Jobs  for  various  reasons — automa- 
tion, movement  of  Industry,  foreign  imports, 
various  other  reasons. 

This  legislation  will  help  an  estimated 
450,000  people  become  better  trained  to  take 
on  new  skills  to  replace  old  ones  for  which 
there  no  longer  is  a  need  because  of  tech- 
nological Improvements.  The  impact  of  these 
450,000  people  who  would  be  helped  by  this 
legislation  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  country,  to  an  extent 
that  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

The  question  was  raised,  can  older  peo- 
ple be  retrained?  I  have  such  profound  con- 
fidence in  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  the 
American  worker  that  there  Is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  In  my  mind  that  a  man  who  has 
worked  with  machines  all  his  life  can,  In- 
deed, be  retrained  for  another  Job  regardless 
of  his  age.  Tliere  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  this  can  be  done  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  Chicago,  we  have  seen 
hundreds  of  older  workers  lose  their  original 
Jobs — Jobs  they  held  for  many  years — because 
some  very  large  companies  have  moved  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
demand  for  these  workers'  particular  skill 
in  most  Instances.  I  believe  the  only  way 
you  can  put  these  people  back  to  work  Is  to 
quickly  train  them  for  another  Job.  There 
are  jobs  available.  Y'ou  need  only  look  at  the 
want  ads  of  many  newspapers  to  verify  this 
statement.  With  Just  a  little  help  in  re- 
training, many  of  those  now  unemployed 
can  be  helped  to  qualify  for  these  Jobs. 

The  question  was  raised  quite  properly  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
whether  or  not  this  Is  going  to  Intrude  upon 
other  vocational  programs.  I  think  the  sub- 
stitute bUl  certainly  reduces  that  possibility. 
Notwithstanding  that,  however,  it  appears 
to  me  that  any  legislation  can  be  successful 
only  if  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment continues  periodically  to  review  the 
activities  of  the  executive  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  had  several  examples  of 
this  in  our  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  when  we  called  in  administrators 
to  see  what  they  are  doing  with  legislation 
that  we  pass  in  Congress;  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  are  doing  a  good  Job,  On  a  biparti- 
san basis  we  have  suggested  ways  to  Im- 
prove administration  of  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, In  those  cases  where  they  have  not 
been  staying  within  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
I  think  If  this  act  does  not  work,  or  Is  not 
administered  properly  by  the  agencies,  Con- 
irress  should  react  very  swiftly.  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  Congress  has  a  duty  to  as- 
certain whether  the  laws  It  enacts  are  being 
properly  administered  by  the  agencies. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  Inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Powell), 
how  many  amendments  are  pending  on  his 
side? 

Mr,  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
amendments.  We  have  worked  this  bill  out 
In  compromise. 

Mr,  Kearns.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are 
any  amendments  pending  on  either  side, 
may  I  ask  whether  they  are  perfecting 
amendments,  or  whether  they  are  amend- 
ments that  change  the  substance  of  the  bill? 

Mr  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  amendments  that  are  pending. 

Mr.  Kearns,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  what 
amendments  are  pending.  If  any? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment,  which  Is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  the 
regular  order. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Kearns] 
on  the  pending  amendment. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  2:15  p.m. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  my  comm.lttee 
has  moved  that  all  debate  close  at  2 :  15.  If  he 
will  amend  his  motion  to  reserve  the  last  5 
minutes  to  this  side,  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  Gross.  The  gentleman  may  not  make 
a  reservation  on  a  motion. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  motion. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  Holland-Goodell  substitute  and  to 
call  attention  to  several  items  which,  I  think, 
deserve  particular  attention.  This  bill  would 
set  up  a  2-year  program  as  It  ■will  be  amended 
by  the  Holland-Goodell  substitute  and  would 
authorize  expenditures  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $253  million.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  realistic 
to  expect  that  the  Department  of  Labor  can 
properly  and  wisely  spend  as  much  money 
as  Is  authorized  for  the  first  year  of  this 
program.  Looking  back  at  the  area  develop- 
ment legislation,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  depressed-area  bill,  we  know  it  has  taken 
a  long  time  to  get  that  program  underway. 
Before  the  pending  bill  could  be  effective, 
there  must  be  made  an  Inventory  of  the 
skills  In  short  supply  and  a  number  of  other 
steps  must  be  taken.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  the  fact  that  more  money  Is 
probably  being  auhorlzed  than  will  be  needed 
or  can  vrisely  be  used  In  the  first  year.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  should  take 
a  close  and  careful  look,  and  require  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  Justify  fully  the 
appropriation  of  any  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleague  to  the  fact  that 
Just  the  other  day,  in  a  discussion  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  I  asked  about  the  retrain- 
ing provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

I  was  given  to  understand  that  as  far  as 
the  retraining  provisions  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  are  concerned,  the  funds  ap- 
propriated have  been  almost  completely 
committed  for  the  current  fiscal  yetir.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  gentleman  has  other  infor- 
mation, but  that  is  the  information  which 
was  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  Join  the  gentleman  In  the 
desire  to  get  this  program  underway  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  not  my  purjxjee  to 
retard  It;  however,  I  am  suggesting  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  get  a  program  of  this  kind  rolling 
at  once.  It  Is  going  to  take  some  time,  and  I 
question  whether  the  full  amount  to  be 
authorized  by  this  bill  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  go  to 
another  point.  The  substitute  contains  an 
important  provision  In  section  504  which  pro- 
vides that  selection  of  trainees  shall  not  be 
contingent  upon  membership  or  lack  of 
membership  in  a  labor  organization.  I  would 
assume  that  If  this  provision  had  not  been  In- 
cluded we  could  expect  that  the  Department 
of  Labor,  under  no  circumstances,  would  se- 
lect trainees  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not 
they  happened  to  belong  to  a  union.  In  the 
selection  of  trainees,  surely  unemployed 
workers  have  the  right  to  expect  and  demand 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  will  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  whether  a  person 
happens  to  be  a  union  member  or  happens 
not  to  be  a  union  member. 

This  can  be  very  important  because  work- 
ers of  the  Negro  race  are  excluded  from 
membership  in  a  number  of  unions  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  unemployed  arc 
Negroes. 
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Now  that  section  604  has  been  Included  In 
the  Holland-Goodell  substitute,  It  should  not 
be  taken  out  in  conference.  If  the  conferees 
should  now  allow  the  provision  to  be  taken 
out  it  might  be  inferred  that  Congress  would 
condone  discrimination  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  on  the  basis  of  union  membership 
or  the  lack  of  thereof.  Accordingly,  It  is  very 
essential  now  that  section  504  be  retained  by 
the  conferees. 

I  assume  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Holland)  will  be  among  the  con- 
ferees. Will  he  comment  In  regard  to  section 
504  of  the  substitute  he  has  offered  which 
provides  that  the  selection  of  individuals 
shall  not  be  contingent  upon  membership  or 
nonmembershlp  in  a  labor  organization? 

Mr.  Holland.  That  was  the  Judgment  of 
the  committee.  I  will  stand  by  the  commit- 
tee's decision. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Holland). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman,  tinder  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and  the 
Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  8399) 
relating  to  the  occupational  training,  devel- 
opment, and  use  of  the  manpower  resources 
of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  544,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  ^ 

The  Speaker.  Un^er  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Iston  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  is  on  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  Hiestand.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  Speaker.  Is  the  gentleman  opposed 
tothebUl? 

Mr.  Hiestand.  I  am. 

The  Speakhm.  The  gentleman  qualifies.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Hiestand  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor." 

The  Speaker.  The  question  Is  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  Is  on  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hiestand.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — 
yeas  354,  nays  62,  answered  "present"  1,  not 
voting  19,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  26] 

TBAS 354 

Adair.  Addabbo,  Addonlzio,  Albert,  Alex- 
ander, Alford,  Andersen,  Minn.,  Anderson, 
m..  Andrews. 

Anfuso,  Arends.  Ashley,  Asplnall,  Auchln- 
closs. 

Avery,  Ayres,  Bailey,  Baker,  Baldwin. 

Baring,  Barrett,  Barry,  Bass,  N.H.,  Bass. 
Tenn.,  Bates,  Battln,  Becker,  Beckworth,  Bel- 
cher, Bell. 

Bennett,  Fla,,  Berry,  Betts,  Blatnlk,  Boggs, 
Boland,  Boiling.  Bolton,  Bonner,  Bow,  Boy- 
kin,  Brademas,  Bray,  Breeding,  Brewster, 
Bromwell,  Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld,  Brown,  Buckley,  Btirke,  Ky., 
Burke,  Mass.,  Byrne,  Pa,,  Byrnes.  Wis,,  Cahlll, 
Cannon.  Carey,  Cederberg,  Celler, 

Chamberlain,  Chelf,  Chenoweth,  Chlper- 
field.  Church,  Clancy,  Clark,  Coad,  Cohelan, 
Collier,  Conte,  Cook. 
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Corbett,  Corman,  Cramer,  Cunningham, 
Curtln,  Curtis,  Mass..  Curtis,  Mo.,  Daddarlo, 
Dague,  Daniels,  Dawson,  Delaney. 

Dent.  Derounlan,  Derwlnskl,  Devlne.  Dlggs. 
Dlngell,  Dole,  Domlnlck,  Doaohue,  Dooley. 
Dowdy,  Doyle, 

Dulskl.  Durno.  Dwyer.  Edmoudson,  Elliott, 
Ellsworth.  Everett,  Evlns,  Farbsteln,  Fascell, 
Pelghan,  Fenton, 

Flnnegan,  Fino,  Flood,  Flynt.  Fogarty, 
Ford.  Fountain,  FYazier,  Frellnghuysen,  Frle- 
del,  Fulton,  Gallagher, 

Garland,  G.irmatz,  Gavin.  Gialmo.  Gilbert, 
Glenn,  Gonzalez.  Goodell,  Goodllng,  Grana- 
han.  Grant,  Gray. 

Green,  Oreg  ,  Green  Pa  .  Griffin.  Griffiths, 
Gubser.  Hagen.  Calif.,  Halleck.  Halpern.  Han- 
sen, Harding, 

Harris.  Harrison,  Wyo.,  Harsha.  Harvey, 
Ind,,  Harvey,  Mich.,  Hays.  Healey,  Hechler, 
Hemphill.  Henderson.  Herlong.  Hoeven, 

Hollfield.  Holland.  Horan.  Hosmer,  Huddle- 
ston,  Hull,  Ichord.  Mo,,  Inouye.  Jarman.  Jen- 
nings. Joelson.  Johnson,  Calif.,  Johnson,  Md,, 
Johnson.  Wis.,  Jonas,  Jones,  Ala..  Jones,  Mo,. 
Judd,  Karsten,  Karth. 

Kastenmeler,  Kearns,  Kee,  Keith.  Kelly, 
Keogh.  Kilgore,  King.  Calif,.  King,  N.Y.. 
King,  Utah,  Kirwan,  Kluczynskl. 

Knox,  Kornegay.  Kowalskl.  Kunkel,  Kyi, 
La'.rd,  Lane.  Langen,  Lankford,  Latta,  Len- 
non. 

Loslnskl  Llbonatl,  Lindsay  Loser,  McCul- 
loch,  McD<jnough,  McDowell,  McFall,  Mc- 
Intire,  McMillan,  McVey.  MacGregor,   Mack. 

Magnusou.  Mailllard.  Marshall,  Martin, 
Mass,,  Mathlas,  Matthews,  May,  Merrow, 
Michel,  Miller.  Clem,  MUler.  George  P, 

Miller.  N.Y,.  MUllken.  Mills,  Mlnshall, 
Moeller,  Monagan,  Montoya,  Moore,  Moor- 
head,  Pa  ,  Morgan,  Morris, 

Morrison,  Morse,  Mosher,  Moss,  Moulder, 
Multer,  Mtirphv,  Natcher,  Nedzl,  Ne'.sen.  Nix. 
Norrell.  Nvgaard. 

O'Brien'.  HI.,  O'Brien,  NY,  O'Hara,  HI., 
O'Hara.  Mich.,  OKonskl,  Olsen,  O'Neill.  Os- 
mers,  Ostertag.  Patman,  Felly.  Perkins, 
Peter.son, 

Pfost.  Phllbln.  Pike,  Pirnle,  Poff.  Powell. 
Price,  Puclnskl,  Purcell,  Qule.  Rains,  Ran- 
dall. 

Relfel,  Reuss,  Rhodes.  Ariz..  Rhodes.  Pa,, 
Rlehlman,  Rivers,  Alaska,  Roberts,  Ala., 
Roberts.  Tex,.  Roblson.  Rodlno.  Rogers, 
Colo,.  Rogers,  na.,  Rooney.  Roosevelt.  Ro- 
senthal. Rostenkowskl,  Roudebush,  Roush, 
Ryan.  Mich..  Ryan.  NY, 

St.  George.  St  Germain,  Santangelo,  Say- 
k'r,  Schadeburg,  Schenk,  Schneebell,  Schwel- 
ker,  Schwengel,  Scott,  Scranton,  Seely- 
Brown. 

Selden,  Shelley.  Shipley,  Short.  Shrlver, 
Sibal,  Slkes,  Slier,  Slsk,  Slack,  Smith.  Iowa, 
Spence. 

Springer.  Stafford,  Staggers,  Stratton, 
Stubblefield,  Sullivan.  Taber,  Taylor.  Teague, 
Calif.,  Thomas,  Thompson,  VJ.,  Thompson, 
Tex, 

Thomson.  Wis.,  Thornberry.  Toll,  Tollefson, 
Trimble.  Tupper.  Udall.  Morris  K  .  XTllman, 
Vanlk.  Van  Pelt,  Van  Zandt.  Vinson. 

Wallhauser,  Walter,  Watts.  Wels,  'Whalley, 
Wharton,  Whitener,  Wlckersham,  Widnall, 
Wilson,  Calif.,  Wilson.  Ind.,  Wright,  Yates, 
Younger,  Zablockl,  Zelenko. 

NAV8— 6  2 

Abbltt,  Abernethy.  Alger.  Ashbrook.  Ash- 
more,  Beermann.  Blltch.  Bruce,  Burle.son, 
Casey  Colmer.  Davis.  James  C,  Davis,  John 
W  .  Dorn.  Downing.  Flndley,  Fisher,  For- 
rester. Gary  Gathlngs, 

Gross,  Haley,  Hall  Hardy,  Harrison,  Va., 
Hubert,  Hiestand,  Hoffman,  ni,,  Jen»en, 
Johansen.  Kilburn  Landrum.  Lipscomb. 
McSween.  Mahon,  Mason.  Meader,  Murray, 
Norblad,  Passman.  Pilcher. 

Pillion,  Poage,  Ray.  Reece,  Rivers,  SC, 
Rogers.  Tex  ,  Rousselot,  Rutherford.  Smith, 
Calif.  Smith,  Va .  Stephens,  Teague,  Tex., 
Thompson,  La  .  Tuck.  Utt.  Waggonner.  Whlt- 
ten,  Williams,  Willis.  Wlnstead.  Youn«. 
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ANSweKH)  "present" — 1 
Me^ln.  Nebr. 

NOT    VOTING 19 

Betnett.  Mich..  BroyhUl.  Cooley.  Davis, 
Tenr .,  Denton,  Fallon.  Hagan,  Oa.,  Hoffman. 
Mich,.  Kltchln.  Macdonald.  Madden,  Saund. 
Scheer.  Sheppard,  Smith,  Miss..  Steed, 
Weai  er.  Westland. 

Th9  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 

On  this  vote:  Mr.  Westland  for,  with  Mr. 
Mart  n  of  Nebraska  against. 

Ur  til  further  notice: 

Mi   Fallon  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Ml ,  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of 
Michigan. 

Mi  Denton  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Ml .  Madden  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mi.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  BroyhUl. 

Mr  Mabtin  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wasl  Ington  (Mr.  Westland).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent I  e  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  wit  adraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

ThB  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as 
abov »  recorded. 

TTi  at  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Man- 
powe  r  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962 

■^ITLE    I OCCrrPATIONAL   TRAINING    AND 

MANPowrat  ttthjzation 
statement  of  flnding  and  jiurpoae 
.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
Is  critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
perse  nnel  In  many  vital  occupational  cate- 
Includlng  professional,  scientific,  tech- 
and  apprenticeable  categories;  that 
in  periods  of  high  unemployment,  many 
pi  jyment  opportunities  remain  unfilled 
of  the  shortages  of  qualified  person- 
»nd  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
current  and  prospective  manpower 
be  identified  and  that  persons  who 
can  fee  qualified  for  these  positions  through 
education  and  training  be  sought  out  and 
,  in  order  that  the  Nation  may  meet 
faffing  requirements  of  the  struggle  for 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
of  many  persons  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  dislocations  In  the  economy  arls- 
Irom  automation  or  other  technological 
devel  opments.  foreign  competition,  relocation 
Itdustry,  shifts  in  market  demands,  and 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  econ- 
that  Government  leadership  is  neces- 
o  Insure  that  the  benefits  of  automation 
become  burdens  of  widespread  un- 
that  the  problem  of  assuring 
sviffl(4lent  employment  opportunities  will  be 
nded  by  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
growth  of  the  labor  force  In  the  next  decade, 
parti  cularly  by  the  entrance  of  young  people 
the  labor  force,  that  Improved  planning 
sxpanded  efforts  wUl  be  required  to  as- 
that  men,  women,  and  young  people  will 
tr  lined  and  available  to  meet  shifting  em- 
ploy! nent  needs;  that  many  persons  now  un- 
or  underemployed,  in  order  to  be- 
quallfied  for  reemployment  or  full  em- 
must  be  assisted  In  providing 
with  skills  which  are  or  will  be 
demand  In  the  labor  market;  that  the 
of  many  persons  now  employed  are  In- 
adeqjaate  to  enable  them  to  make  their  maxl- 
contrlbution  to  the  Nation's  economy; 
thAt  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
Dpportunlty  to  acquire  new  skills  be 
affor  led  to  these  people  In  order  to  alleviate 
1  lardships  of  unemployment,  reduce  the 
of  unemplojrment  compensation  and 
c  assistance,  and  to  Increase  the  Nation's 
prodbctlvlty  and  Its  capacity  to  meet  the  re- 
qulri  ments  of  the  space  age.  It  Is  therefore 
I  urpose  of  this  Act  to  require  the  Federal 
to  appraise  the  manpower  re- 
qulrimenta  and  resources  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  d  >velop  and  apply  the  information  and 
metl  ods  needed  to  dead  with  the  problems  of 
unei  iployment   resulting   from  automation 
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and  technological  changes  and  other  types 
of  persistent  unemployment. 

Automation  and  occupational  training 
Sec.  103.  To  assist  the  Nation  in  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  of  technological  prog- 
ress while  avoiding  or  minimizing  individual 
hardship  and  widespread  unemployment,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall — 

1 1 )  evaluate  the  Impact  of,  and  benefits 
and  problems  created  by  automation,  tech- 
nological progress,  and  other  changes  In  the 
structure  of  production  and  demand  on  the 
use  of  the  Nation's  human  resources;  estab- 
lish techniques  and  methods  of  detecting  in 
advance  the  potential  Impact  of  such  devel- 
opments; develop  solutions  to  these  problems, 
and  publish  findings  pertaining  thereon;  and 
to  such  ends  conduct  or  cause  to  be  con- 
ducted within  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
other  agencies  of  Government  a  comprehen- 
sive and  continuing  program  of  research  as 
may  be  necessary; 

(2)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage 
in  programs  of  liLformatlon  and  communica- 
tion concerning  automation,  technological 
developments,  and  prevention  and  ameliora- 
tion of  undesirable  manpower  effects  from 
such  developments; 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  development  efforts  to  meet  fore- 
seeable manpower  needs  and  recommend 
needed  adjustment*,  including  methods  for 
promoting  the  most  effective  occupational 
utilization  of,  and  providing  useful  work  ex- 
perience and  training  opportunities  for,  un- 
trained and  unexperienced  youth; 

(4)  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  such  re- 
search and  Investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Improving  labor  mobility 
Sec.  104.  In  order  to  encourage  the  mobility 
of  labor,  to  determine  existing  Impediments 
to  such  mobility,  and  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  methods  to  Improve 
the  mobility  of  labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  directed  to— 

(1)  establish  a  program  of  factual  studies 
of  practices  of  employers  an4  unions  which 
tend  to  Impede  the  mobility  of  workers  or 
which  facilitate  mobility,  including  but  not 
limited  to  early  retirement  and  vesting  pro- 
visions and  practices  under  private  com- 
pensation plans;  the  extension  of  health, 
welfare,  and  Insurance  benefits  to  lald-off 
workers:  the  operation  of  severance  pay 
plans:  the  operation  of  seniority  systems; 
and  the  use  of  extended  leave  plans  for  edu- 
cation and  training  purposes.  \  report  on 
these  studies  shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  Secretary's  report  required  under  section 
105 

(2)  promote  by  discussions,  publications, 
and  other  appropriate  means,  the  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  equitable  practices 
■vhlch  Improve  the  mobility  of  workers. 

Manpower  report 
Sec  105.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
such  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  he  deems  appropriate  pertain- 
ing to  manpower  requirements,  resources, 
use.  and  training;  and  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
(commencing  with  the  year  1963)  a  report 
pertaining  to  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, utilization,  and  training. 

Inform.ation  and  research 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop, compile,  and  make  available,  In  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Information 
regarding  skill  requirements,  occupational 
outlook.  Job  opportunities,  labor  supply  In 
various  skills,  and  employment  trends  on  a 
National,  State,  area  or  other  appropriate 
basis  which  shall  be  used  In  the  educational, 
training,  counseling,  and  placement  activi- 
ties performed  under  this  Act. 

Approvriationa  for  administration 

Sec.  107.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  sum. 
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not  to  exceed  $1,770,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  not  to  exceed  tl.- 
670,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964.   to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 

title. 

TITLE     n TRAINING     AND     SKILL     DEVBXOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Responsibility  for  programs 
Sec.  201.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
Of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
termine the  skill  requirements  of  the  econ- 
omy, develop  policies  for  the  adequate  oc- 
cupational development  and  maximum  utili- 
zation of  the  skills  of  the  Nation's  workers, 
and  develop  and  encourage  the  development 
of  broad  and  diversified  training  programs. 
Including  on-the-job  training,  deelgned  to 
qualify  for  employment  the  many  persons 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
appropriate  full-time  employment  without 
such  training,  and  to  equip  the  Nation's 
workers  with  the  new  and  improved  skills 
that  are  and  will  be  required. 

( b )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  title  through 
the  maximum  utilization  of  all  possible  re- 
sources for  skill  development  available  la 
Industry,  labor,  public  and  private  educa- 
tional and  training  Institutions,  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  agencies,  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  organizations  and 
facilities. 

Selection  of  trainees 
Sec.  202.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
provide  a  program  for  testing,  counseling, 
and  selecting  for  occupational  training  un- 
der titles  III  and  IV  those  unemployed  or 
underemployed  Individuals  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  secure  appropriate  full-time  em- 
ployment without  training.  Whenever  ap- 
propriate the  Secretary  shall  also  provide  a 
special  program  for  the  testing  and  counsel- 
ing of  youths,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  for  the  selection  of  those  youths  for 
whom  occupational  training  under  this  Act 
Is  indicated. 

(b)  Although  priority  In  referral  for 
training  shall  be  extended  to  unemployed 
individuals,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  also  refer  other 
individuals  qualified  for  training  programs 
which  will  enable  them  to  acquire  needed 
skills.  Priority  in  referral  for  training  shall 
also  be  extended  to  Individuals  to  be  trained 
for  skills  needed  within  the  area  of  their 
residence.  Workers  In  farm  families  with 
less  than  $1,200  annual  net  family  income 
shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

(c)  Before  selecting  an  individual  for 
training,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  em- 
ployment In  the  occupation  for  which  the 
individual  Is  to  be  trained.  If  such  employ- 
ment Is  not  available  In  the  area  In  which 
the  Individual  resides,  the  Secretary  shall 
obtain  reasonable  assurance  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's willingness  to  accept  employment 
outside  his  area  of  residence. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  refer  indi- 
viduals for  training  In  an  occupation  which 
requires  less  than  two  weeks  training,  un- 
less there  are  Immediate  emplojrment  op- 
portunities In  such  occupation. 

(e)  The  duration  of  any  training  pro- 
pram  to  which  an  individual  Is  referred 
shall  be  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the 
occupation  for  which  the  individual  Is  being 
trained. 

(f)  Upon  certification  by  the  responsible 
training  agency  that  an  Individual  who  has 
been  referred  for  training  does  not  have  a 
satisfactory  attendance  record  or  Is  not  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress  In  such  training, 
absent  good  cause,  the  Secretary  shall  forth- 
with terminate  his  training  and  subsistence 
and  transportation  allowances,  and  with- 
draw his  referral.  Such  individual  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  such  allowances  for  one  year 
thereafter. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
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placement  services  to  Individuals  who  have 
completed  their  training  under  this  Act.  as 
well  as  counseling  services  to  such  individ- 
uals for  an  appropriate  period  after  they 
have  been  placed. 

Training  allowances 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  into 
agreements  with  States  (which,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  shall  include  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands)  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  make  payments  to  such  States  either 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  States,  as 
agents  for  the  United  States,  to  make  pay- 
ment of  weekly  training  allowances  to  un- 
employed individuals  selected  for  training 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  202  of 
this  title  and  undergoing  such  training  In  a 
program  operated  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Each  such  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that  eighteen  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  any  payments  made  there- 
after under  this  section  must  be  matched  by 
State  funds  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral payment.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  fifty-two  weeks, 
and  the  amount  of  any  such  payment  in  any 
week  for  Individuals  undergoing  training. 
Including  uncompensated  employer-provided 
training,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  (including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in 
the  State  making  such  payments  during  the 
most  recent  quarter  for  which  such  data 
are  available:  Provided  however.  That  in  any 
week  an  individual  who,  but  for  this  train- 
ing, would  be  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  in  excess  of  such  an  allowance 
shall  receive  an  allowance  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess. 

With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  an 
Individual  receives  unemployment  compen- 
sation under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  any  other  Federal  or  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  which  Is  less  than 
the  average  weekly  unemployment  compen- 
sation payment  (including  allowances  for 
dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment In  the  State  making  such  pajrment 
during  the  most  recent  quarter  for  which 
such  data  are  available,  a  supplemental 
training  allowance  may  be  paid.  This  sup- 
plemental training  allowance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  his  unemploy- 
ment compenjsatlon  and  the  average  weekly 
unemployment  compensation  payment  re- 
ferred to  above. 

For  individuals  undergoing  on-the-job 
training,  the  amount  of  any  payment  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  that  payment  as  the  number  of 
compensated  hours  per  week  bears  to  forty 
hours:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
payment  to  such  an  Individual,  when  added 
to  the  amount  received  from  the  employer. 
bring  the  total  to  more  than  the  average 
weekly  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
nient  referred  to  above. 

(b)  Training  allowances  may  be  supple- 
mented by  such  sums  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  necessary 
to  defray  actual  and  necessary  transporta- 
tion expenses  of  Individuals  engaged  In 
training  under  this  Act  and.  when  such 
training  is  provided  in  facilities  which  are 
not  within  commuting  distance  of  their  reg- 
ular place  of  residence,  to  defray  actual  and 
necessary  transportation  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses for  separate  maintenance  of  such  In- 
dividuals. The  Secretary  In  defraying  such 
subsistence  expenses  shall  not  afford  any 
Individual  an  allowance  exceeding  the  rate 
of  $35  per  week;  nor  shall  the  Secretary  au- 
thorize any  transportation  expenditure  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile. 
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(c)  Training  allowances  shall  be  limited 
to  unemployed  persons  who  have  had  not 
less  than  three  years  of  experience  in  gain- 
ful employment  and  who  are  heads  of  fami- 
lies or  heads  of  households  as  defined  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(d)  No  weekly  training  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  otherwise  eligible  who. 
with  respect  to  the  week  for  which  such 
payment  would  be  made,  has  received  or  is 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  un- 
der title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law,  but  if  the  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines 
that  a  person  denied  training  allowances  for 
any  week  because  of  this  subsection  was  not 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  un- 
der title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
such  Federal  or  State  law  with  respect  to 
such  week,  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  week. 

(e)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
may  contain  such  provisions  (Including,  so 
far  as  may  be  appropriate,  provisions  au- 
thorized or  made  applicable  with  respect  to 
agreements  concluded  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  as  will  promote  effective  ad- 
ministration, protect  the  United  States 
against  loss,  and  Insure  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  payments  made  to  the  State  un- 
der such  agreement.  Except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided In  such  agreements,  or  In  regulations 
hereinafter  authorized,  determinations  by 
any  duly  designated  oflScer  or  agency  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  Individuals  for  weekly 
training  allowances  under  this  section  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  for  any  purposes  and 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  any 
other  officer. 

(f)  If  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments are  paid  to  an  Individual  taking  train- 
ing under  this  Act,  or  any  other  Federal 
Act,  the  State  making  such  payments  shall 
be  reimbursed  from  funds  herein  appropri- 
ated. The  amount  of  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him 
by  the  States  and  such  amount  shall  then  be 
placed  In  the  State's  unemployment  trust 
fund  account. 

(g)  A  person  who.  In  connection  with  an 
occupational  training  program,  has  received 
a  training  allowance  or  whose  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  were  reim- 
bursed under  the  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  Acts  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
training  allowances  under  this  Act  for  one 
year  after  the  completion  or  other  termina- 
tion of  the  training  with  respect  to  which 
such  allowance  or  payment  was  made. 

(h)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  any  person  who  is  receiving  training  for 
an  occupation  which  requires  a  training 
period  of  less  than  six  days. 

(1)  A  person  who  refuses,  without  good 
cause,  to  accept  training  under  this  Act  shall 
not,  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  entitled  to 
training  allowances. 

Agreements  with  States 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
States,  or  with  the  appropriate  State  agency 
pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
functions  and  duties  under  this  title,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  appropriate  State  agency 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  may  reimburse  the  State  or  appropriate 
agency  and  Its  employees  for  services  ren- 
dered for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
may  contain  such  provisions  as  will  promote 
effective  administration,  protect  the  United 
States  against  loss  and  Insure  that  the  func- 
tions and  duties  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
appropriate  State  agency  are  performed  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Rules  and  regulations 
Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  206.  ITiere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a 
sum,  not  to  exceed  $65,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  not  to  exceed 
$110,667,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

TirLE   m — ON-TirE-JOB   trainino 

Development  of  on-the-job  training 

courses 

Sec.  301.  <ai  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
encourage,  develop,  and  secure  the  adoption 
cf  programs  for  on-the-job  training  needed 
to  equip  Individuals  selected  for  trainlftg 
with  the  appropriate  skills.  The  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  secure 
the  adoption  by  private  and  public  agencies, 
employers,  trade  associations,  labor  orga- 
nlzatloios  and  other  Industrial,  educational, 
and  community  groups  which  he  determines 
are  qualified  to  conduct  effective  training 
programs  under  this  title  of  such  programs 
as  he  approves,  and  for  this  purpose  he  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  appropriate  agree- 
ments with  them, 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  coordinating  on-the-job 
training  programs  with  vocational  educa- 
tional program  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  IV. 

Training  program  standards 

Sec.  302.  In  adopting  or  approving  any 
training  program  under  this  title,  and  as 
a  condition  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  any  such  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  arrangements  a,s  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  insure  adhererice  to  appropriate 
training  standards  and  policies,  Including 
assurances — 

fl)  that  the  training  content  of  the  pro- 
gram is  adequate,  involves  reasonable  pro- 
gression, and  will  result  In  the  qualification 
of  trainees  for  suitable  employment; 

(2)  that  the  training  period  is  reasonable 
and  consistent  with  periods  customarily  re- 
quired for  comparable  training; 

(3)  that  adequate  and  safe  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  records  of  attendance  and  prog- 
ress are  provided;  and 

(4)  th.it  the  trainees  are  compensated  by 
the  employer  at  such  rates,  including  peri- 
odic Increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable 
under  regulations  hereinafter  authorized, 
considering  such  factors  as  Industry,  geo- 
graphical region,  and  trainee  proficiency. 

Supervision  of  on-the-job  and  related 
training  programs 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  appropriate  provision  for  supervision 
of  the  on-the-job  training  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  title  to  insure  the  quality 
of  the  training  provided  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  various  programs. 

State  agreements 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
a  State,  or  with  the  appropriate  agency  of 
the  State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  his  fvinctions  and  duties  under  this  title. 
utilize  the  services  of  the  appropriate  State 
agency  and.  nctwithstandlne  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  may  reimburse  such  State  or 
appropriate  agency  for  services  rendered  for 
such  purposes 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
may  contain  such  provisions  a5  will  promote 
effective  administration,  protect  the  United 
States  against  loss,  and  Insure  that  the  func- 
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tlobs  and  dntiea  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
api  iroprlate  State  agency  are  performed  In 
a  nanxier  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
Lap  or. 

Rules  and  regulations 

^Ec.  305.  The  Secretary  oX  Labor  shall  pre- 
scr  ibe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
del  m  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
thi  provisions  of  this  title. 

AppropriatiOTis 

ixc.  306.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 

appropriated    to    the    Secretary    of    Labor    a 

not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  for  the  fiscal 

ending  June  30.   1963,  and  not  to  ex- 

•4.800.000   for    the   fiscal   year   ending 

le  30.   1964.  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

hU  title. 

rmjE  rv — vocational  training 
Provision  of  tx>cational  training 
4rc.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cat  ion.  and  Welfare  shall,  pursuant  to  the 
pr<  vUlozia  of  title  11  of  this  Act,  enter  Into 
ag]  eementa  with  States  under  which  the  ap- 
pn  prlate  State  vocational  education  agen- 
wUl  undertake  to  provide  the  vocational 
training  needed  to  equip  Individuals,  re- 
fer red  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
Welfare  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
suant to  section  202,  for  the  occupation 
In  the  referrals.  Such  State  agen- 
shall  provide  for  such  training  through 
public  education  agencies  or  institutions  or, 
'acuities  or  services  of  such  agencies  or 
Institutions  are  not  adequate  for  the  pur- 
through  arrangements  with  private 
catlonal  or  training  Institutions.  Any 
agreement  may  provide  for  payment 
such  State  agency  of  up  to  lOf^  per 
tum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying 
the  agreement  with  respect  to  unem- 
pldyed  Individuals,  and  up  to  50  per  centum 
:he  cost  with  respect  to  other  Individuals, 
shall  contain  such  other  provisions  as 
promote  effective  administration  in- 
clx^dlng  provisions  for  reports  on  the  attend- 
and  performance  of  trainees,  with  Im- 
m^ate  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  event  a  trainee  falls  to  attend  or 
satisfactorily,  and  provision  for  con- 
tlctuous  supervision  of  the  training  programs 
ducted  under  the  agreement  to  Insure 
quality  and  adequacy  of  the  training 
pr(^vlded),  protect  the  United  States  against 
,  and  assure  that  the  functions  and  du- 
to  be  carried  out  by  such  State  agency 
performed  In  such  fashion  as  will  carry 
the  purposes  of  the  title:  Provided, 
,  after  eighteen  months  after  the  en- 
of  this  Act,  any  amount  paid  to  a 
to  carry  out  ajx  agreement  authorized 
this  part  shall  be  paid  on  condition  that 
Bu^h  State  shall  bear  50  per  centum  of  such 
.  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  does 
enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  sec- 
and  In  the  case  of  any  training  which 
State  agency  does  not  provide  under 
suth  an  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
and  Welfare  shall  provide  the 
training  by  agreement  or  contract 
h  public  or  private  educational  or  train- 
Institutions. 

Cooperation  tiHtti  Secretary  of  Labor 
lite.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
and  Welfare  shaU  cooperate  with  the 
of  Labor  In  coordinating  vocational 
education  programs  with  on-the-job  train- 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tltie  ni. 

Rulet  and  regulations 
!lcc.  400.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cai  Ion.  and  Welfare  may  prescribe  such  rulea 
an  1  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
an  1  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  ihlM  title. 

A  ppropriationa 
I  txc.  404.  "ITjere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
ap'  )roprlat«d  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  a  sum,  not  to  exceed 
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$28,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963.  and  not  to  exceed  $42,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  to  c-irry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE    V MISCEH.A.VEOUS 

Apportionment  of  benefits 
Sec.  501.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  Federal  expend- 
itures among  the  States  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  authorized  under  titles  II,  III.  and 
rv  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  accordance  with  uniform  standards 
and  In  arriving  at  such  standards,  shall 
consider  the  following  factors:  (1)  the  pro- 
portion which  the  labor  force  of  a  State 
bears  to  the  total  labor  force  of  the  United 
States.  1 2)  the  proportion  which  the  unem- 
ployed In  a  State  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  United  States  In  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  i3)  the  lack  of  appro- 
priate full-time  employment  in  the  State.  (4) 
the  proportion  which  the  Insured  unem- 
ployed within  a  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  Insured  employed  within  such 
State. 

Other  agencies  and  departments 
Sec.  502.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  e.xpense 
and  duplication  of  functions  among  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  shall  use  the  available 
services  or  facilities  of  other  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
under  conditions  specified  in  subsection  (d). 
Each  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
to  provide  such  services  and  facilities  as  he 
may  request  for  his  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  between  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  If  such  funds  are 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specifically  authorized  and  appropriated 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  make  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
establish  such  procedure?;,  and  make  such 
payments,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  or  otherwise  allocate  or  ex- 
pend funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 
as  they  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(A)  TTie  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  not  use  any  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  to  assist  in  relocating  establish- 
ments from  one  area  to  another.  Such  lim- 
itation shall  not  prohibit  a,sslstance  to  a 
business  entity  In  the  establishment  of  a 
new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such 
entity  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
such  assistance  will  not  result  In  an  Increase 
In  unemployment  In  the  area  of  original 
location  or  In  any  other  area  where  such 
entity  conducta  business  operations,  unless 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  stich  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being  established 
with  the  Intention  of  closing  down  the  op- 
erations of  the  existing  business  entity  in 
the  area  of  its  original  location  or  In  any 
other  area  where  It  conducts  nxich  opera- 
tions. 

Maintenance  of  State  effort 

Sec.  503,  No  training  program  which  Is 
financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  the 
program  Is  authorized  under  title  ni,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
if  the  program  Is  authorized  under  title  IV. 
satisfies  himself  that  neither  the  State  nor 
the  locality  In  which  the  training  Is  carried 
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out  has  reduced  or  la  reducing  Its  own  level 
of  expenditures  for  vocational  education 
and  training,  including  program  operation 
under  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  titles  I,  11,  and  HI 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  ex- 
cept for  reductions  unrelated  to  the  provi- 
sions or  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Selection  and  referral 
Sec.  504.  The  selection  of  Individuals  for 
training  under  this  Act  and  the  plticement 
of  such  Individuals  shall  not  be  contingent 
upon  such  individual's  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  labor  organization. 

Secretaries'  reports 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Prior  to  SCarch  1.  1963,  and 
again  prior  to  March  1,  1964,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress.  Such 
rep>ort  shall  contain  an  evaluation  of  the 
programs  under  titles  I,  II.  and  III,  Including 
the  number  of  Individuals  trained  and  the 
number  and  types  of  training  activities  un- 
der this  Act,  the  number  of  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons  who  have  secured 
full-time  employment  as  a  restilt  of  such 
training,  and  the  nature  of  such  employment, 
the  need  for  continuing  such  programs,  and 
recommendations  for  Improvement. 

(b)  Prior  to  March  1,  1963.  and  again  prior 
to  March  1,  1964,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  also  make  a 
report  to  Congress.  Such  report  shall  contain 
an  evaluation  of  the  programs  under  title 
IV.  the  need  for  continuing  such  programs, 
and  recommendations  for  Improvement.  The 
first  such  report  shall  also  contain  the  results 
of  the  vocational  training  survey  which  Is 
presently  being  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary. 

Termination  of  authority 
Sec.  506.  (a)  All  authority  conferred  under 
titles  II.  in,  and  rv  of  this  Act  shall  ter- 
minate at  the  close  of  June  30,  1964. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
termination  of  these  titles  shall  not  affect 
the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the 
carrying  out  of.  any  contract,  commitment, 
or  other  obligation  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  these  titles  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
termination:  ProiHded.  That  no  disbursement 
of  funds  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  under  titles  II,  III.  and 
rv  of  this  Act  after  December  30,  1964. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  507.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$2,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964. 

[From   the   Congressional   Record, 

Mar.  8.  1962] 

senats 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
report  was  signed  by  all  the  conferees  of  both 
parties,  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

The  differences  between  the  House  version 
and  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  were  not 
particularly  significant  but  I  shall  briefly 
mention  a  few  of  the  more  Important  ones 
and  the  disposition  of  them  made  by  the 
conferees. 

First,  the  duration  of  the  training  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  version  projjosed  a  4-year 
program;  the  House  version,  a  2-year  pro- 
gram. The  conferees  compromised  on  a  3-year 
program,  ending  June  30,  1965.  Both  versions 
provided  that  the  States  shall  assume  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  after  a  certain  amount  of 
time,  which  differed  as  between  the  two  ver- 
sions. The  conferees  agreed  that  the  States 
will  assume  half  of  the  cost  after  the  second 
year;  In  other  words,  during  the  last  year  of 
the  program. 
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Second,  the  amount  of  authorization.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations as  follows :  For  the  current  fiscal 
year,  $5  million  for  the  first  full  year,  be- 
ginning July  1.  $100  million;  and  for  each 
succeeding  year,  $165  million — totaling  $435 
million  for  the  3  years.  The  original  Senate 
bin  had  provided  $655  million  for  4  years; 
the  House  version,  $262  million  for  2  years. 
Third,  training  allowances  for  youth.  Both 
versions  provided  training  allowances  equiv- 
alent to  a  State's  weekly  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefit.  The  House  version  limited 
these  allowances  to  persons  who  have  had  at 
least  3  years  of  gainful  employment  and  who 
are  hesids  of  families  or  heads  of  households. 
The  Senate  version  Included  the  same  limita- 
tion, except  that  youths  aged  16  through  21, 
even  though  unmarried  and  without  work 
experience,  could  receive  training  allowances 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  total  authorization. 
The  Senate  provision  was  an  effort  to  do 
something  in  regard  to  the  overwhelming 
problem  of  school  dropouts,  with  which  those 
of  us  who  come  from  metropolitan  areas  are 
so  familiar.  The  conferees  compromised  by 
accepting  training  allowances  for  youths, 
with  the  5-percent  limitation  of  the  Senate 
version,  but  with  the  minimum  age  raised 
from  16  to  19,  and  a  celling  set  at  $20  a  week. 

Fourth,  subsistence  and  transportation  ex- 
penses. The  versions  of  both  Houses  au- 
thorized payment  of  subsistence  and  trans- 
portation expenses  for  workers  who  take  their 
training  at  locations  beyond  commuting  dis- 
tance from  their  homes,  limited  to  $35  a 
week  and  10  cents  a  mile.  The  Senate  version 
contained  a  provision  authorizing  these  lim- 
its to  be  exceeded  In  "unusual  circum- 
stances", but,  regretfully  from  my  point  of 
view,  the  conferees  eliminated  this  provision 
because  of  the  House  Insistence. 

Fifth,  the  National  Advisory  Committee. 
The  conferees  accepted  a  Senate  provision 
calling  for  appointment  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  representing  labor,  man- 
agement, agriculture,  education  and  train- 
ing, and  the  general  public.  There  was  no 
similar  provision  In  the  House  version;  but 
the  House  receded,  and  accepted  the  Senate 
version. 

Sixth,  nondiscrimination  because  of  union 
membership.  A  provision  In  the  House  ver- 
sion stated  that  the  selection  of  workers  for 
training  and  their  subsequent  placement  In 
Jobs  should  not  be  contingent  upon  mem- 
bership or  nonmembershlp  in  a  labor  or- 
ganization. The  Senate  conferees  accepted 
the  House  provision. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
contained  provisions,  not  In  dispute  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop 
Information  on  the  Nation's  needs  for  trained 
manpower,  to  distribute  such  Information 
for  use  in  planning  training  programs,  and 
to  conduct  research  on  such  matters  as  the 
effects  of  automation  and  the  mobility  of  la- 
bor; and  requiring  an  annual  manpower  re- 
port by  the  President.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  provisions  In  these  sections  of 
the  bill  which  authorise  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  make  extensive  Investigations  Into 
the  future  manpower  needs  of  our  country, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  top  need  for 
nuclear  scientists  to  the  need  for  persons  to 
fill  Jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  I  believe 
this  action  today  to  recognlae  manpower 
planning  as  an  element  of  national  policy  Is 
one  to  which  we  shall  look  back  upon  In  the 
years  to  come  with  merited  pride. 

I  believe  this  function  of  manpower  plan- 
ning, which  appropriately  belongs  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  will  make  an  enormous 
contribution  toward  overcoming  unemploy- 
ment In  the  days  ahead  and  will  better  en- 
able us  to  staff  freedom  In  the  constant  cold- 
war  struggle  with  our  Communist  opponents. 
This  act  will  provide  long  overdue  leader- 
ship at  the  national  level  In  promoting  and 
assisting  the  States  as  well  as  local  groups, 
private  and  public,  In  the  training  and  re- 
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training  of  workers,  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed and  otherwise,  so  that  they  can  re- 
turn to  productive  and  useful  occupations  in 
our  society  and  can  contribute  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  the  national  product.  Our  respon- 
sibility, as  a  nation,  to  our  own  people,  and 
our  pwsitlon  and  responsibilities  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  require  the  fullest  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  all  our  manpower 
resources. 

The  conference  bill  will  provide  new  and 
imaginative  methods  for  dealing  with  prob- 
lems that  have  been  allowed  to  exist  too  long. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  economic  waste  in- 
volved In  unused  hunmn  resources.  Nor 
should  we  as  a  nation  tolerate  the  hardship, 
misery,  and  loss  of  dignity  that  are  the  con- 
sequences of  prolonged  unemployment.  En- 
actment of  this  proposal — which  was  the  first 
bill  urged  upon  us  by  President  Kennedy  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message — will  help  us 
to  move  forward  in  developing  a  more  effi- 
cient and  better  utilized  labor  force.  It  wUl 
pay  large  dividends  by  providing  the  unem- 
ployed with  the  opportunity  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens,  once  again  bearing  their  part 
of  the  Nation's  responsibilities,  as  well  as  par- 
ticipating more  fully  In  the  benefits  of  a 
prosperous  economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  our  first  real  effort 
In  this  Congress  to  measure  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  laid  before  the  country,  both  during 
the  campaign  and  more  recently  from  the 
White  House  at  one  of  his  press  conferences — 
the  challenge  of  finding  25.000  new  Jobs  a 
week  for  the  foreseeable  future,  in  order  to 
prevent  massive  unemployment  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  remunerative  employment 
to  everyone  who  wants  to  work.  It  is  this  great 
constructive  effort  that  we  support  in  this 
proposal. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  jAvrrs  Does  the  Senator  agree  with  the 
view  I  have  seen  putDlished.  that  the  bill  will 
allow  us  to  train  or  retrain  as  many  as  1  mil- 
lion applicants? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  believe  that  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  if  we  Include  both  on-the-job 
and  classroom  training. 

Mr.  jAvrre.  I  think  the  country  should  be 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  very  large- 
sized  operation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  made 
that  point. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  Join  the  Senator  In  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port. In  spite  of  all  the  inadequacies  in  the 
bill  and  I  shall  In  a  moment  speak  about 
them  Independently,  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  for  his  assistance  In  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  last  year,  and  also 
acknowledge  that  he  Is  the  author  of  the  sec- 
tion creating  a  national  advisory  council. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  state- 
ment from  the  Senator.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conferees  have  done  about  as  well  as  could  be 
done  in  any  conference,  notwithstanding  the 
unhapplness  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  myself  about  certain  of  these 
matters. 

There  Is  another  thing  that  can  be  said  in 
asking  the  Senate's  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  There  may  be  some  argument 
about  the  figure  of  25.000  new  Jobs  a  week 
We  have  had  that  argument  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  TTiere  are  ques- 
tions of  substantial  difference.  Certainly,  the 
answer  is  that  the  training  afforded  in  the 
bin  will  provide  needed  training  for  per- 
sons who  will  be  added  to  the  work  force. 

Will  the  Senator  not  agree  with  me  that 
at  least  another  very  major  objective  of  the 
bin  Is  how  to  alert  American  labor  to  the 
coming  automation  and  the  fact  that  we 
must  produce  more,  and  produce  more  ef- 
ficiently? How  are  we  going  to  do  It  unless 
we  find  techniques  which  will  enable  us  to 
go  forward  In  the  direction  of  giving  to  ihe 
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worker  some  concept  of  the  needs  a:id  the 
help  he  will  require  in  making  the  adjust- 
ments which  we  ask  him,  on  economic  and 
patriotic  grounds.  \o  make'' 

Mr  Clark  I  would  agree  completely  with 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  lias  said 
I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
this  bill  is  not  oiily  to  accommodate  Ameri- 
can labor  to  the  emploj-ment  opportui.nies 
of  the  future,  but  also  to  accommodate 
American  education,  becau.se,  under  the  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  make 
studies  to  determine  where  workers  will  be 
needed  in  all  occupations  This  will  iiiclude 
physicists  as  well  as  workers  in  the  domes- 
tic services  or  other  fields  where  workers 
vvill  not  need  higher  levels  of  education. 

My  hope  Is  that  processes  wUl  be  devel- 
oped whereby,  ui^der  freedom  and  without 
compulsion,  the  Nation's  manpower  will  be 
divided  and  directed  so  that  ihe  brains  and 
abilliles  m  our  society  will  be  most  fully 
utilised  for  the  advaiicemer.t  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  Wrstern  civilization. 

Mr.  Javits  Will  the  Senator  agree  with 
me  that,  as  we  are  facing  a  trade  program 
which  may  require  certain  efforts  of  work- 
ers and  business.  Just  as  we  are  facing  an 
automation  program,  which  is  essential  to 
the  country,  of  the  same  character  Just  as 
we  are  facing  a  new  tax  law  which  will  en- 
courage reequlpment  of  American  Indus- 
try, which  Is  becoming  obsolescent  in  terms 
of  eqtiipment.  we  cannot  consider  this  blU 
as  the  final  one  on  the  subject,  ar.d  that 
nothing  the  Senate  conferees  have  done  win 
foreclose  us.  as  the  situation  develops,  from 
perhaps  taking  other  steps  in  the  direction 
of  training  and  retraining  workers  In  the 
national  Interest? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Senator  is  quite  correct. 
This  Is  only  the  beginning.  We  still  have  on 
the  calendar,  and  I  hope  we  do  something 
about  it.  the  youth  employment  opportuni- 
ties bill.  I  hope  we  can  do  something  about 
the  bill  which  will  authorize  employment 
on  public  works  projects  on  a  standby  basis 
to  be  utlUzed  If  and  when  we  have  a  new  re- 
cession, and  find  unemployment  increasing 
to  a  significant  extent.  Tins  is  only  one  step 
to  help  increase  the  growth  rate  of  our  econ- 
omy. This  is  only  a  step  in  a  long  series  of 
legislative  efforts  that  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  full  employment  diiring  the  days 
ahead.  In  accordance  with  the  important  ob- 
jectives of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Mr  jAvrrs  Mr.  President,  la  this  connec- 
tion. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  coiifereno*  report  iiide- 
pendently,  though  briefly,  and  that  my  re- 
marks may  follow  the  remarks  of  the  Se:iator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Clark  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
will  withhold  his  request  for  a  moment.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  of  praise  for  my 
fellow  conferees  on  both  sides  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr 
PROLTTl  ajid  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr  MvRPHTl  were  most  helpful  In 
working  out  the  diflScultles  which  confronted 
us.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  |Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  were  most  helpful.  Although  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RandouhI 
was  not  able  to  be  present,  he  gave  me  his 
proxy  and  his  views  before  he  left 

On  the  House  side  also,  there  was  biparti- 
san effort  to  come  out  with  a  constructive 
bill.  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  PowrLi  chairman 
of  the  Hotise  conferees;  Representative  El- 
mer J.  Holland  of  Penn.'r\-lva:iia  the  sponsor 
of  the  House  bill:  Representative  James 
O'Hara.  of  Michigan  who  took  s  significant 
part  in  the  proceedings:  and  also  Represent- 
ative Charles  Goodell.  of  New  Ycrk.  who 
made  significant  contrlbvitions  In  shaping 
our  bipartisan  bill. 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr  Clark  I  am  happy  tn  vield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  with  the  understand- 
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hat  thereafter  I  shall  accede  to  the  re- 

of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Peix.  I  earnestly  desire  to  support  the 

which   the   Senator   from    Pennsylvania 

Clark]  has  so  ably  handled  In  the  con- 

iice.  and  I  commend  the  Senator  for  the 

he  defended  the  Interests  of  the  Sen- 

ind   got   all   the   essential    ideas   of   the 

passed  bill  into  the  bill  reported  by 

I  lonf erence  committee.  It  will  be  really  a 

In  Its  own  way,  in  the  history  of 

1  rnlted  States. 

country,    while    technolo^eally    ad- 
has  lagged  behind  many  of  the  other 
rjtrles   of   the   world   In   the   sociological 
This  Is  a  field  In  which  we  have,  so  far, 
greatly.  By  passing  the  bill  and  mak- 
,t  law  we  shall  at  least  catch  up  with 
of  the  countries  of  the   world  which 
already  acted  in  this  area. 

ng  from  the  viewpoint  of  my  own 
flc  area,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
could  be  of  great  help  In  solving  our 
problems. 

Clark.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
nts. 
wish  to  add  that  the  Senator  from 
le  Island  has  worked  most  actively  on 
subcommittee  during  the  past  year, 
we  took  extensive  testimony  before 
;lng  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
been   of  great   assistance   In   the  entire 

of  the  proposed  legislation, 
ilso  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
e  igues  to  the  work  of  the  very  able  and 
lagulshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Hn-L].  I  wish  to  pay  partlcu- 
irlbute   to  him.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
permitted   the   members  of   the   Sub- 
on  Employment   and   Manpower, 
wfilch  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chair- 
to  be  the  Senate  conferees.  I  think  the 
e  conferees  have  less  seniority  than  the 
members    of    any    other    conference 
In  my  knowledge.  I  wish  to  thank 
Senator   from   Alabama    [Mr.   Hill)    for 
raclousnesa  In  handling  the  problem  In 
way. 
Javtts.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  I  may  proceed  Independently, 
asking  questions,  but  that  the  Sen- 
from  Pennsylvania  may  nevertheless  not 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

Presiding  OmcEK.  Is  there  objection 
request    of    the    Senator    from   New 
?  The  Chair  hears   none,   and   It   Is  so 
ed. 

.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  brief, 

there   are   a   number  of   things   which 

to  be  specially  noted.  I  think  the  prime 

to  me.  Is  how  the  proposed  legislation 

oped  In  the  other  body. 

President.  I  have  been  In  the  Congress 

for    14    years.    I    have    served    In    both 

I  have  been  purstilng  during  every 

of   this   time,   a   struggle   In   my   own 

'  to  see  that  my  party  was  responsible 

ifflrmatlve    proposals    to    the    American 

e  on  the  major  Issues  of  our  times,  pro- 

s    completely    consistent    with    what    I 

der  to  be  the  twin  pillars  of  my  party — 

)rlvate  economic  system,  and  equal  op- 

inlty  -Althout  regard  to  race  creed,  color. 

njitlonal  origin. 

President,    we    have    here    a   splendid 

e  of  how  that  policy  pays  enormous 

both  to  the  Nation  and,  I  say  with 

— I  know  my  colleagues  will   under- 

thls — In   party  terms  as   well,  for  bv 

Ing   the   constructive   and    affirmative 

.•e  In  the  other  body.  Representative 

OooDELL  of  my  own  State  has  made 

ptjsslble  for  the  proposed  legislation  to  be 

though  It  might  otherwise  be  just 

down  as  Is  the  education  bill  and  as 

lather  bills  In  the  other  body 

are  now  In  the  final  stages  of  passage 

proposed  legislation,  with  pride  In  Its 

and  with  an  ability  for  members 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  each  party  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Clark],  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees.  In  return  for  his  own 
graclousness  in  complimenting  the  conferees 
of  both  parties  for  a  job  well  and  construc- 
tively done. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  Is  a  prime  vindi- 
cation for  the  fight  which  has  beer,  fought 
within  my  own  party  all  these  years.  It  l.s 
the  constructive  alternative  which.  In  terms 
of  the  party's  activities,  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  services  we  can  bring  to  the  Nation. 
I  am  delighted  that  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Goodell,  took  the 
opportunity  to  carry  the  ball  and  to  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  this  thesis. 

In  a  sense.  It  Is  even  better  that  he  did  so 
than  I,  Mr.  President,  because  I  have  stood 
for  this  principle  so  long  it  is  very  valuable 
to  have  It  proved  from  a  source  not  particu- 
larly Identified,  perhaps,  with  me.  but  by  an 
upstate  New  York  Republican  Representative. 

It  Is  the  constructive  alternative  authored 
by  Representative  Goodelx  which  has 
strongly  Influenced  what  we  are  acting  on 
now — a  version  containing  strict  and  realistic 
adm.lnlstratlve  provlslorxs.  Such  provisions 
are  the  result  of  hard  and  long  and  detailed 
work.  Within  this  framework  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  my  distinguished  colleague  In  the 
House  steered  through  the  conference  a  pro- 
posal based  on  the  experience  of  the  Honor- 
able Martin  P.  Catherwood.  Industrial  com- 
missioner of  New  York,  who  found  In  his 
work  with  the  retraining  provisions  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  that  State  facilities 
could  be  utilized  more  effectively  If  the  Fed- 
eral program  worked  directly  through  them. 
Thus,  new  lang:uage  was  substituted  for  sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  this  bill  to  assure  such  utiliza- 
tion of  appropriate  State  agencies  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  a 
National  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  local  and  lndustr\--*-lde  la- 
bor-management-publlc  committees  for 
which  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  without 
whose  cooperation  this  could  not  have  been 
done,  can  be  turned  to  an  enormous  advan- 
tage for  our  country.  This  Is  a  practice  which 
we  pursued  in  World  War  II.  We  had  5.000 
such  committees  In  World  War  II  on  the 
plant  and  local  level.  The  estimate  Is  that 
about  one-third  of  those,  or  roughly  1.500 
did  a  really  vital  and  Important  Job  In  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  absenteeism;  In  easing 
the  shift  to  automation  and  other  efficiency- 
making  projects,  which  materially  Improved 
our  productivity;  In  easing  management-la- 
labor  relations  relating  to  grievance  proce- 
dures and  other  problems;  and  In  solving  the 
transportation  problem  which  Is  a  material 
one  In  many  of  these  plants. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  opportunity  on  the 
local  level  which,  to  my  mind,  can  be  ex- 
tremely Important  both  in  regard  to  produc- 
tivity, which  Is  so  critical  an  element  In 
whether  we  shall  win  or  not  win  the  cold 
war,  and  also  In  terms  of  the  relationships 
between  management  and  labor,  which  dom- 
inate not  only  productivity  but  also  the 
climate  of  social  Justice  In  our  own  country. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  administration 
craze  wUl  be  attracted  to  this  opportunity, 
and  that  so  will  the  Ideas  and  the  leader- 
ship of  labor  and  management,  which  is 
equally  as  Important,  and  that  all  will  seize 
the  opportunity  presented  by  this  proposed 
legislation  and  really  use  It. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
proposal  can  answer  a  tremendous  t^ umber 
'  f  problems.  On  the  one  hand,  the  trade 
unions  fear  bills  like  those  to  apply  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  trade  unions;  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  management  fears  totalitarian  ideas 
and  attitudes  on  the  part  of  certain  elements 
of  labor  leadership.  This  Is  an  opportunity. 
In  the  typically  American  way,  by  working 
together  on  the  local  level,  to  avoid  many 
of  those  excesses  and  to  wrestle  with  and  to 
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solve  problems  In  a  very  effective  way,  as  we 
demonstrated  during  the  war  we  could  do. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  compensation  to  youth 
who  win  study  under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posal, who  win  be  learning  or  training  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  has  been  reduced,  and 
that  the  age  limit  has  been  raised.  I  have 
talked  In  very  recent  days  with  most  distin- 
guished leaders  In  our  community,  with 
people  like  Helen  Hall  Harris,  one  of  our  great 
settlement  workers  In  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  In  the  world.  These  people  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  should  encourage  those 
who  are  from  16  to  19  years  of  age  to  study 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  that  there 
Is  a  tremendous  area  In  which  we  could  help 
to  deal  with  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, of  youth  crime,  and  of  school  drop- 
outs. 

I  hope  very  much  that  our  committee — 
and  I  say  this  to  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee— will  require  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment a  rather  close  report  on  how  t!-" 
proposal  works  out.  We  are  now  making  the 
first  step,  as  the  Senator  has  so  properlv 
said.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  on  the  basis  of  facts,  that  to 
raise  the  age  limit  and  to  cut  the  figure  for 
maintenance  for  those  who  study  was  Im- 
provident. Having  oriented  the  thinking  i^ 
the  minds  of  our  own  colleagues,  I  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  take  other  steps  which  v.-ill 
really  make  this  work  as  It  should. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  share  the  view  of  my  friend 
from  New  York,  and  I  recall  to  him  the  bril- 
liant study  of  this  subject  made  by  the  for- 
mer president  of  Harvard  University.  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  which  Impressed  us  all  wt!h 
the  problem  of  school  dropouts  In  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  country,  a  critical 
problem  about  which  we  must  do  something. 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  put  the  conference  report  to  a  vote. 

The  PREsroiNG  Officer.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  14161 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
19911  relating  to  manpower  requirements, 
resources,  development,  and  utlll5^atlon.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment.  Insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.' 

"title   I MANPOWER    REQUIREMENTS,   DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  trrlLIZATION 

"Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose 
"Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is 
critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained  per- 
sonnel In  many  vital  occupational  categories. 
Including  professional,  scientific,  technical, 
and  apprentlceable  categories:  that  even  la 
periods  of  high  unemployment,  many  em- 
ployment opportunities  remain  unfilled  be- 
cause of  the  shortages  of  qualified  personnel; 
and  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
current  and  prospective  manpower  shortages 
be  Identified  and  that  persons  who  can  be 
qualified  for  these  positions  through  educa- 
tion and  training  be  sought  out  and  trained, 
In  order  that  the  Nation  may  meet  the  staff- 
ing requirements  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
skills  of  many  persons  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  dislocations  In  the  economy 
arising  from  automation  or  other  technologi- 
cal developments,  foreign  competition,  relo- 
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cation  of  Industry,  shifts  In  market  de- 
mands, and  other  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  economy;  that  Oovemment  leadership 
Is  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  benefits  of 
automation  do  not  become  burdens  of  wide- 
spread unemployment;  that  the  problem  of 
assuring  sufficient  employment  opportunities 
will  be  compounded  by  the  extraordinarily 
rapid  growth  of  the  labor  force  In  the  next 
decade,  partlcxilarly  by  the  entrance  of  young 
people  Into  the  labor  force,  that  Improved 
planning  and  expanded  efforts  will  be  re- 
quired to  assure  that  men,  women,  and 
young  people  will  be  trained  and  available  to 
meet  shifting  employment  needs;  that  many 
persons  now  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
In  order  to  become  qualified  for  reemploy- 
ment or  full  employment  must  be  assisted 
In  providing  themselves  with  skills  which 
are  or  will  be  In  demand  In  the  labor  market; 
that  the  skills  of  many  persons  now  em- 
ployed are  Inadequate  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  maximum  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  economy;  and  that  It  la  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire new  skills  be  afforded  to  these  people 
In  order  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  unem- 
ployment, reduce  the  costs  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  public  assistance,  and  to 
Increase  the  Nation's  productivity  and  Its 
capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
space  age.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
appraise  the  manpower  requirements  and 
resources  of  the  Nation,  and  to  develop  and 
apply  the  Information  and  methods  needed 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment 
resulting  from  automation  and  technologi- 
cal changes  and  other  types  of  persistent 
unemployment. 

"Evaluation,  Information,  and  Research 

"Sec.  102.  To  assist  the  Nation  in  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  of  technological  prog- 
ress while  avoiding  or  minimizing  individual 
hardship  and  widespread  unemployment,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall — 

"(1)  evaluate  the  Impact  of,  and  benefits 
and  problems  created  by  automation,  tech- 
nological progress,  and  other  changes  In  the 
structure  of  production  and  demand  on  the 
use  of  the  Nation's  human  resources;  estab- 
lish techniques  and  methods  for  detecting 
In  advance  the  potential  Impact  of  such  de- 
velopments; develop  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems, and  publish  findings  pertaining  there- 
to; 

"(2)  establish  a  program  of  factual  studies 
of  practices  of  employers  and  unions  which 
tend  to  Impede  the  mobility  of  workers  or 
which  facilitate  mobility,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  early  retirement  and  vesting  pro- 
visions and  practices  under  private  compen- 
sation plans;  the  extension  of  health,  wel- 
fare, and  Insurance  benefits  to  lald-off  work- 
ers; the  operation  of  severance  pay  plans; 
and  the  use  of  extended  leave  plans  for  edu- 
cation and  training  purposes.  A  report  on 
these  studies  shall  be  included  as  a  part  of 
the  Secretary's  report  required  under  section 
104. 

"1 3)  appraise  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  development  efforts  to  meet  fore- 
seeable manpower  needs  and  recommend 
needed  adjustments,  including  methods  for 
promoting  the  most  effective  occupational 
utilization  of  and  providing  useful  work  ex- 
perience and  training  opportunities  for  un- 
trained and  Inexperienced  youth; 

"  (4)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage 
In  programs  of  information  and  communi- 
cation concerning  manpower  requirements, 
development,  and  utnization.  Including  pre- 
vention and  amelioration  of  undesirable 
manpower  effects  from  automation  and  other 
technological  developments  and  improve- 
ment of  the  mobility  of  workers;  and 

"(5)  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  such  re- 
search and  investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
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"Skill  and  Training  Requirements 
"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop,  compile,  and  make  available.  In 
such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate.  In- 
formation regarding  skill  requirements,  oc- 
cupational outlook,  job  opportunities,  labor 
supply  In  various  skills,  and  employment 
trends  on  a  National,  State  area  or  other  ap- 
propriate basis  which  shall  be  used  in  the 
educational,  training,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment activities  performed  under  this  Act. 

"Manpower  Report 
"Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  he  deems  appropriate  per- 
taining to  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, use,  and  training;  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within 
sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  reg- 
ular session  (commencing  with  the  year 
1963)  a  report  pertaining  to  manpower  re- 
quirements, resources,  utilization,  and  train- 
ing. 

"TITLE    n TRAINING    AND    SKILL    DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

"Part  A — Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
"General  responsibility 
"Sec.  201.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  deter- 
mine the  skill  requirements  of  the  economy, 
develop  policies  for  the  adequate  occupa- 
tional development  and  maximum  uti- 
lization of  the  skills  of  the  Nation's  workers, 
promote  and  encourage  the  development  of 
broad  and  diversified  training  programs.  In- 
cluding on-the-job  training,  designed  to 
qualify  for  employment  the  many  persons 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full -time  employment  without  such  train- 
ing, and  to  equip  the  Nation's  workers  with 
the  new  and  Improved  skills  that  are  or  will 
be  required. 

"Selection  of  Trainees 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  provide  a  program  for  testing,  counsel- 
ing, and  selecting  for  occupational  training 
under  this  Act  those  unemployed  or  under- 
employed persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  appropriate  full-time 
employment  without  training.  Whenever  ap- 
propriate the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  spe- 
cial program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  and 
selection  of  youths,  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
older,  for  occupational  training  and  further 
schooling.  Workers  In  farm  families  with 
less  than  $1,200  annual  net  family  income 
shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Although  priority  In  referral  for 
training  shall  be  extended  to  unemployed 
persons,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  also  refer  other 
persons  qualified  for  training  programs 
which  win  enable  them  to  acquire  needed 
skills.  Priority  In  referral  for  training  shall 
also  be  extended  to  persons  to  be  trained  for 
skills  needed  within,  first,  the  labor  market 
area  In  which  they  reside  and.  second,  with- 
in the  State  of  their  residence. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  deter- 
mine the  occupational  training  needs  of 
referred  persons,  provide  for  their  orderly  se- 
lection and  referral  for  training  under  this 
Act,  and  provide  counseling  and  placement 
services  to  persons  who  have  completed  their 
training,  as  well  as  follow-up  studiM  to  de- 
termine whether  the  programs  provided  meet 
the  occupational  training  needs  of  the  per- 
sons referred. 

"(d)  Before  selecting  a  person  for  train- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment  In 
the  occupation  for  which  the  person  is  to  be 
trained.  If  such  employment  Is  not  available 
In  the  area  In  which  the  person  resides,  the 
Secretary  shall  obtain  reasonable  assurance 
of  such  person's  willingness  to  accept  em- 
ployment outside  his  area  of  residence. 
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"(ei  The  Secretary  shall  not  refer  per- 
sons for  training  In  an  occupation  which  re- 
quires less  than  two  weeks  training,  unless 
there  are  Immediate  employment  opportu- 
nities In  such  occupation. 

"(f ;  The  duration  of  any  training  program 
to  which  a  person  Is  referred  shall  be  reason- 
able and  consistent  with  the  occupation  for 
which  the  person  is  being  trained 

"(g)  Upon  certification  by  the  responsible 
training  agency  that  a  person  who  has  been 
referrea  for  training  does  not  have  a  satis- 
factory attendance  record  or  Is  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  such  training  absent 
good  cause,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
terminate  his  training  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances, and  his  transportation  allowances 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  his  regular  place  of  resi- 
dence after  termination  of  training,  and 
withdraw  his  referral.  Such  person  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  such  allowances  for  one 
year  thereafter. 

"Training  Allowances 

"Sec,  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  into 
agreements  with  States  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  nwke  payment.s  to 
such  States  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  lor  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  States,  as  agents  for  the  United  States, 
to  make  payment  of  weekly  training  allow- 
ances to  unemployed  persons  selected  for 
training  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  .sec- 
tion 202  and  undergoing  such  training  m  a 
program  operated  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Such  payment  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fifty-two 
weeks,  and  the  amount  of  nny  such  payment 
In  any  week  for  persons  undergoing  training, 
Including  uncompensated  employer-pro- 
vided training,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  average  weekly  unemployment  ccm- 
pensatlon  payment  (including  allowances 
for  dependents)  for  a  week  or  total  unem- 
ployment in  the  State  making  such  pay- 
ments during  the  most  recent  quarter  for 
which  such  data  are  available:  Prcvided. 
however.  That  in  any  week  an  individual 
who,  but  for  his  training,  would  be  en- 
titled to  unemployment  compensation  In  ex- 
cess of  such  allowance,  shall  receive  an 
allowance  Increased  by  the  amount  ol  such 
excess.  With  respect  to  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
determine  the  amount  of  the  training  allow- 
ance to  be  paid  any  eligible  person  taking 
training  under  this  Act. 

"With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a  per- 
son receives  unemployment  compensation 
under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  which  Is  less  than  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  (including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  In 
the  State  making  such  payment  during  the 
most  recent  quarter  for  which  such  data 
are  available,  a  supplemental  training  allow- 
ance may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible  for  a 
training  allowance  under  this  Act.  This  sup- 
plement training  allowance  shall  not  e.xcped 
the  difference  between  his  ujiemplojTJient 
compensation  and  the  average  weelcly  un- 
employment compensation  payment  referred 
to  above. 

"For  persons  undergoing  on-the-job  train- 
ing, the  amount  of  any  payment  which  would 
otherwise  be  made  by  the  Secretary  rf  Lab<ir 
under  this  section  shall  be  redviced  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  that 
payment  as  the  number  of  compensated 
hours  per  week  bears  to  forty  hours 

"(bi  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorised 
to  pay  to  any  person  engaged  In  training 
\inder  this  title,  Including  compensated  full- 
time  on-the-job  training,  such  sums  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  defray 
tran<;portatlon  and  subsistence  expenses  for 
separate  maintenance  of  such  persons  when 
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sich  training  Is  provided  In  facilities  which 
ar !  not  within  commuting  distance  of  their 
re  jular  place  of  residence:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  In  defraying  such  subsistence  ex- 
p«  uses  shall  not  afford  any  Individual  an 
al  owance  exceeding  $35  per  week,  at  the  rate 
of  $5  per  day;  nor  shall  the  Secretary  author- 
ize ;  any  transportation  expenditure  exceed- 
th'e  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile. 
■(C)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay 
allowances  only  to  unemployed 
who  have  had  not  less  than  three 
of  experience  In  gainful  employment 
d  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
this  part. 

"TITU:    III — MISCELLANEOUS 

■Appwrtlomnent  of  Benefits 
"Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
ecultable  apportionment  of  Federal  expendl- 
tijres  among  the  States  in  carrying  out  the 
pi  ograms  authorized  under  title  II  of  this 
Al  t,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
m  ike  such  apportionment  In  accordance 
w:  th  uniform  standards  and  In  arriving  at 
such  standards  shall  consider  only  the  fol- 
io *-lng  factors;  (I)  the  proportion  which  the 
laDor  force  of  a  State  bears  to  the  total  labor 
force  of  the  United  States,  (2)  the  propor- 
tlin  which  the  unemployed  In  a  State  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  In  the  United 
Slates  In  the  preceding  calendar  year,  (3» 
tl;e  lack  of  appropriate  full-time  employ- 
m;nt  In  the  State,  (4)  the  proportion  which 
tl:  e  Insured  unemployed  uithln  a  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  Insured  employed 
w  thin  such  State,  and  (5)  the  average 
w(  ;ekly  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
flis  paid  by  the  State.  The  Secretary  of 
Li  bor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tl  m.  and  Welfare  are  authorized  to  make  re- 
af  portlonments  from  time  to  time  where  the 
to  tal  amounts  apportioned  under  this  section 
he  ve  not  been  fully  obligated  In  a  particular 
St  ate,  or  where  the  State  or  appropriate 
a^  encles  In  the  State  have  not  entered  into 
tfce  necessary  agreements,  and  the  Secre- 
ta  :les  find  that  any  other  State  Is  In  need 
of  additional  funds  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gr  ims  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"Maintenance  of  State  Effort 
'Sec.  302.  No  training  program  which  Is 
fli  lanced  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal 
&  ivernment  under  this  Act  shall  be  approved 
ui.less  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  If  the  pro- 
grim  Is  authorized  under  part  A  of  title  IT. 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
W  "Ifare,  If  the  program  Is  authorized  under 
pert  B  of  title  11,  satisfies  himself  that 
n«lther  the  State  nor  the  locality  in  which 
tt  B  training  is  carried  out  has  reduced  or 
Is  reducing  its  own  level  of  expenditures 
fo-  vocational  education  and  training,  In- 
cl  idlng  program  operation  under  provisions 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education 
A(t  and  titles  I,  IT,  and  III  of  the  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act  of  1946,  except  for  re- 
di  ctlons  unrelated  to  the  provisions  or  pur- 
pc  ses  of  this  Act. 

"Other  Agencies  and  Departments 
'Sec.  303.  fa)  In  the  performance  of  their 
fu  actions  under  thla  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Lsbor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Ln  order  to  avoid  unneces- 
sa  ry  expense  and  duplication  of  functions 
ar  long  Oovemment  agencies,  shall  use  the 
available  ser\'lces  or  facilities  of  other  agen- 
ciis  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Oi  ivemment,  under  conditions  specified  In 
se  ition  306(a).  Each  department,  agency,  or 
es  AblUhment  of  the  United  Statea  Is  au- 
th  Drized  and  directed  to  coofjerate  with  the 
S«;:retar7  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
H<  alth.  Education,  and  Welfare  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to  provide  such 
se  -vices  and  facilities  and  either  may  request 
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for  his  assistance  In  the  performance  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  carry  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  Act  through  the  maximum  utilization 
of  all  possible  resources  for  skill  develop- 
ment available  In  Industry,  labor,  public  and 
private  educational  and  training  Institu- 
tions, State,  Federal,  and  local  agencies,  and 
other  appropriate  public  and  private  organi- 
zations and  facilities. 

"Appropriations  Authorized 

■Sec.  304.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  I. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $97,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  $161,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
II. 

"<c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a  like  amount 
for  th©  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  III. 

"(d)    There  Eire   hereby  authorized   to  be 
appropriated   $5,000,000   for   the   fiscal    year 
ending  June  30.  1962.  for  planning  and  start- 
ing programs  under  this  Act. 
•■Limitations  on  Use  of  Appropriated  Funds 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  PMnds  appropriated  under 
the  authorization  of  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferred, with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  between  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  if 
such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  specifically  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

"(b)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids 
purchased  by  a  State  or  local  vocational  edu- 
cation agency  with  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State. 

"(c)  No  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  used 
under  part  B  of  this  Act  shall  be  appro- 
priated directly  or  indirectly  to  the  pur- 
chase, erection,  or  repair  of  any  building  ex- 
cept for  minor  remodeling  of  a  public  build- 
ing necessary  to  make  it  suitable  for  use  In 
training  under  part  B. 

"(d)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  one  fiscal  year 
beyond  that  in  which  appropriated. 

"Authority  To  Contract 
"Sec  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  make  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
establish  such  procedures,  and  make  such 
payments,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, or  otherwise  allocate  or  ex- 
pend funds  made  available  under  this  Act, 
as  they  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  not  use  any  authority  conferred  by  this 
.Act  to  assist  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another.  Such  limitation 
.shall  not  prohibit  assistance  to  a  business 
entity  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch. 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will 
not  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment 
in  the  area  of  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  such  entity  conducts  busi- 
ness operations,  unless  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary 
Is  being  established  with  the  intention  of 
closing  down  the  operations  of  the  existing 
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business  entity  In  the  area  of  its  original 
location  or  in  any  other  area  where  it  con- 
ducts such  operations. 

'Selection  and  Referral 
■'Sec.  307.  The  selection  of  persons  for 
training  under  this  Act  and  for  placement 
of  such  persons  shall  not  be  contingent  upon 
such  person's  membership  or  nonmember- 
ship  in  a  labor  organization. 

"Definition 

"Sec.  308.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  'State'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam. 

"Secretaries'  Reports 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  Prior  to  March  1,  1963,  and 
again  prior  to  March  1,  1964,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress. 
Such  report  shall  contain  an  evaluation  of 
the  programs  under  title  I  and  part  A  of 
title  n.  Including  the  number  of  persons 
trained  and  the  number  and  types  of 
training  activities  under  this  Act,  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  or  underemployed  per- 
sons who  have  secured  full-time  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  such  training,  and  the 
nature  of  such  employment,  the  need  for 
continuing  such  programs,  and  recommen- 
dations for  improvement. 

"(b)  Prior  to  March  1,  1963,  and  again 
prior  to  March  1.  1964,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  also 
make  a  report  to  Congress.  Such  report  shall 
contain  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  under 
part  B  of  title  11,  the  need  for  continu- 
ing such  programs,  and  recommendations  for 
improvement.  The  first  such  report  shall  also 
contain  the  results  of  the  vocational  train- 
ing survey  which  Is  presently  being  con- 
ducted under  the  supyervislon  of  the 
Secretary. 

"Termination  of  Authority 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  All  authority  conferred  un- 
der title  n  of  this  Act  shall  terminate  at  the 
close  of  June  30,  1965. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
termination  of  title  11  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  car- 
rying out  of,  any  contract,  commitment  or 
other  obligation  entered  into  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  termination:  Provided,  That  no 
disbursement  of  funds  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  conferred  under  title 
II  of  this  Act  after  December  30,  1966. 
'■And  the  House  agree  to  the  same." 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Elmes  J.  Holland, 

James  Q.  O'Hara, 

Neal  Smith, 

Charles  S.  Joelson, 

Cabroll  D.  Kearns, 

Charles  E.  Ooodell, 

Peter  A.  Garland. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Pat  McNamara, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Winston  L.  Prouty, 

Maurice  J.   Mtjkpht,   Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1991)  relating  to  man- 
power requirements,  resources,  development, 
and  utilization,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  new  text.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
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the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  substitute 
agreed  upon  in  conference  are  described  In 
this  statement,  except  for  Incidental,  minor, 
and  clarifying  changes.  These  differences 
are  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
pear in  the  House  amendment. 

manpower  requirements,  development,  and 
utilization 

Section  103(1)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  for  research  through  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  on  matters  Involving  manpower  re- 
quirements, developments,  and  utilization. 
■ThLs  provision  was  dropped  from  the  con- 
ference substitute  in  view  of  the  provisions 
for  research  provided  in  section  102(5)  of 
such  substitute. 

Section  104  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides that  In  order  to  encourage  the  mobil- 
ity of  labor,  to  determine  the  Impediments 
to  such  mobility,  and  to  evaluate  methods 
of  Improving  the  mobility  of  labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  make  certain 
studies  and  must  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  equitable  practices  which 
Improve  the  mobility  of  workers.  The  sec- 
tion also  provided  that  the  Secretary  must 
establish  a  program  of  factual  studies  of 
practices  of  employers  and  unions  which  Im- 
pede or  facilitate  mobility  of  labor,  includ- 
ing among  other  subjects  the  operation  of 
seniority  systems.  The  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  Include  a  repwrt  on  these  studies 
In  the  manpower  rep>ort  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  House  amendment  (see.  104 
of  the  conference  substitute).  The  Senate 
bill  did  not  Include  anything  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  promote  the  mobility 
of  labor;  it  did,  however,  contain  a  provision 
(in  sec.  103(2))  for  factual  studies  which 
was  like  the  House  provision  on  studies, 
except  that  it  did  not  require  a  study  of  the 
operailon  of  seniority  systems  or  require 
the  inclusion  of  material  In  a  report  as  was 
required  by  the  House  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  in  this  respect  is  the 
same  as  the  House  amendment  except  that 
■affect"  is  substituted  for  "impede"  and 
"facilitate",  and  the  reference  to  seniority 
systems  Is  omitted.  In  Including  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  make  a  re- 
port on  these  studies.  It  is  the  Intention  of 
the  conferees  that  the  report  should  not 
Include  recommendations  which  might 
affect  free  collective  bargaining. 

Section  107  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $1,770,000  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  program  and 
$1,670,000  for  the  second  year,  for  carrjrlng 
out  title  I,  The  Senate  bill  did  not  segre- 
gate the  authorizations  for  this  title  out  of 
the  general  authorization  provided  In  sec- 
tion 304(a).  The  conference  substitute,  in 
section  304(al,  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  this  title  during 
fiscal  1963  and  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years.  These  additional  sums 
reflect  adjustments  made  In  the  authoriza- 
tions originally  provided  In  title  V  of  the 
House  amendment. 

training  and  skill  development  programs 
Section  201(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  under  title  II  of  the 
House  amendment  through  maximum 
utilization  of  all  resources  for  skill  develop- 
ment available  in  all  training  Institutions.  In 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  agencies  and 
institutions,  and  in  private  organizations 
and  faculties.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  con- 
tain this  provision.  The  conference  substi- 
tute included  this  provision  as  section  303 
lb)  with  an  amendment  making  It  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
provision  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  general  In- 
struction to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
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cation,  and  Welfare,  and  in  no  way  affects 
the  specific  Instructions  regarding  agree- 
ments with  States  which  are  set  forth  In 
section  231  of  the  conference  substitute. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
grams for  the  testing,  counseling,  and  selec- 
tion of  persons  for  training  under  the  act, 
he  should  provide  for  a  special  program  for 
the  testing  and  counseling  of  youths  16  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  for  the  selection  of 
those  for  whom  occupational  training  is  In- 
dicated, The  Senate  blU  provided  for  the 
counseling  and  selection  of  such  youths  for 
occupational  training  and  further  schooling. 
The  conference  substitute  Is  like  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  inclusion  of  the  words 
"further  schooling"  does  not  Indicate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  handle  matters 
affecting  classroom  Instruction;  those  words 
merely  recognize  the  growing  emphasis  on 
work-study  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  House 
amendment  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  extend  priority  in  referral  for  training  to 
persons  be  trained  for  skills  needed  In  the 
area  of  their  rasidence.  The  comparable 
Senate  bill  provision  extended  such  a  pri- 
ority to  persons  to  be  trained  for  skills 
needed  in  the  State  of  their  residence.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  such 
priority  shall  be  extended  to  persons  to  be 
trEuiied  for  skill;  needed  within,  first,  the 
labor  market  area  in  which  they  reside,  and, 
second,  the  State  of  their  residence. 

The  Senate  bill.  In  section  202(c),  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine 
the  occupational  training  needs  for  referred 
persons,  to  provide  for  their  selection  and  re- 
ferral for  training,  and  provide  them  with 
placement  services  after  their  training  is 
completed.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  provision  which  was  entirely  comparable, 
but  It  did  provide  in  section  202(g)  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  provide  placement 
services  for  Individuals  who  have  completed 
training  as  well  as  counseling  services  to 
such  Individuals  for  an  appropriate  period 
after  they  have  been  placed.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  but  with  the  addition  of  the  words 
"and  counseling"  after  "placement,"  so  that 
the  subsection  as  thus  amended  will  be  as 
broad  as  section  202(g)  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  202  of  the  House 
amendment  relates  to  termination  of  allow- 
ances when  the  trainee  does  not  have  a  satis- 
factory attendance  record  or  is  not  making 
satisfactory  progress,  absent  good  cause.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. Section  202(g)  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment  except 
for  the  deletion  of  the  comma  before  "ab- 
sent" in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  absence  or  presence  of 
"good  cause"  is  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  training  agency  and  not  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

The  first  paragraph  of  section  203(a)  of 
the  House  amendment  (relating  to  weekly 
training  allowances)  specifically  included 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "State"  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  defi- 
nition of  "S'ate"  for  the  purposes  of  section 
301,  which  added  Guam  to  the  above  list. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
cedure of  defining  the  term  "State"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  entire  act  in  section  308.  This 
definition  includes  not  only  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  but  also  Guam.  At  the  end  of  this 
paragraph  the  substitute  inserts  a  new  pro- 
vision giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor  power, 
by  regulation,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
training  allowance  to  be  paid  eligible  persons 
taking  training  in  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.   This  provision   is   inserted  because 
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unemployment  compensation  payments  are 
not  made  In  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  second  paragraph  of  the  House 
amendment  provided  that  where  an  in- 
dividual receives  unemployment  compensa- 
tion which  Is  less  than  the  average  weekly 
ouemployment  compensation  for  a  week  of 
total  unemployment  In  the  State  making 
the  payment,  a  supplemental  training  al- 
lowance may  be  paid.  The  supplemental 
training  allowance  would  be  the  difference 
between  his  unemployment  compensation 
and  the  average  weekly  compensation  pay- 
ment referred  to  above  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  such  provli.ion.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  this  provision  of 
the  House  amendme.,t  with  a  technical 
amendment  making  it  clear  that  supple- 
mental training  allowances  may  be  paid  only 
to  persons  who  would  be  eligible  for  a  train- 
ing allowance. 

The  House  amendment  provided,  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  203(ai,  for  a 
limitation  on  the  traiiilng  allowance  of  per- 
sons undergoing  on-the-job  training  so  that 
the  training  allowance  when  added  to  the 
amounts  received  from  the  employer,  would 
not  exceed  the  average  weekly  'anemploy- 
ment  compensation  payment  referred  to 
above.  This  provision  has  been  deleted  from 
the  conference  substitute  so  that  the  limiua- 
lions  on  training  allowanoes  will  be  the  same 
for  persons  undergoing  on-Uie-Job  training 
as  they  are  lor  persons  undergoing  voca- 
tional training. 

Section  203(bi  of  the  House  amendment 
permitted  the  Secretary  or  L-alx)r  to  supple- 
ment training  allowances  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  defray  the  actual  and  nece.s- 
s>ary  transportation  expenses  of  trainees,  and 
when  the  training  was  provided  in  facilities 
which  were  not  within  commuting  distance 
of  their  regular  place  of  residence,  to  defray 
actual  and  necessary  traiisp<irtatioii  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  lor  separate  maintenance 
for  such  individuals.  It  limited  the  sub- 
sistence expenses  to  the  rate  of  $35  a  weeii 
and  the  transportation  expenditures  to  {he 
rate  of  10  cents  a  mile.  The  Senate  bill  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  to  supplement  weekly 
training  allowances  by  amounts  necessary 
to  defray  transportation  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  trainees  when  training  was  pro- 
vided and  facilities  which  were  not  within 
commuting  distances  of  tlieir  regular  place  of 
residence.  It  limited  subsistence  and  travel 
expense  allowanre  in  the  same  manner  as 
did  the  House,  but  it  contained  an  exception 
under  which  the  Secretary  could  prescribe 
conditions  under  which  reimbursement  lor 
expenses  could  be  authorized  on  an  actual 
expense  basis.  Ttie  conference  substitute,  in 
section  203ib).  permits  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  pay  trainees  such  sums  as  "may  be 
determined  to  be  neces.s.iry  to  defray  trans- 
portation and  subei^itence  expenses  for  such 
trainees  when  such  training  is  provided  at 
facilities  which  are  not  within  commuting 
distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence. 
The  Secretary  is  prohibited  from  affording 
any  indi\idual  an  allowance  exceeding  $35  a 
week  (at  the  rate  of  $5  per  dayi  and  from 
autliorizlng  any  tr.ai-Lsportation  expenditure 
exceeding  the   rate  of   10  cents  a  mile. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment limited  training  allowances  to  unem- 
ployed persons  having  more  than  3  years  of 
experience  in  gainful  employment  who  are 
heads  of  famihes  or  heads  of  households. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  an  exception  which 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  he 
finds  that  such  training  allowances  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  occupational  training  to 
youths  over  16  but  under  20  years,  to  pay 
such  training  aliowauces.  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  5  percent  of  tho  total  allowances 
paid  under  the  act.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  such  exception  The  substi- 
tute agreed  upon  in  conference  contains,  in 
section    203ici.   an   exception    that   permits 
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tlio  Secretary  to  pay  training  allowances  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $20  a  week  to  youths 
U  their  19th.  20th,  and  21st  years  where 
such  allowances  are  necessary  to  provide 
tliem  occupational  training,  but  not  more 
tlian  5  percent  of  the  estimated  total  train- 
ii  g  allowances  paid  annually  under  the  sec- 
'J  on  could  be  paid  to  such  youths. 

The  Senate  bUl,  in  section  203(d),  pro- 
vded  for  doUar-for-dollar  State  matching 
o:  training  allowances  after  the  first  2  fiscal 
yi  ars  of  the  program.  The  comparable  pro- 
V  slon  of  the  House  amendment  required 
si.ch  match'lng  after  the  first  18  months  of 
tl,e  program.  The  substitute  agreed  upon  In 
c<  nference  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  203 (d)  of  the  House  aimendment 
di  inled  training  allowances  to  persons  who 
hive  received  or  are  eligible  for  unemploy- 
n  ent  compensation  with  respect  to  the  week 
f(  r  which  the  payment  would  be  made.  The 
S  fnate  bill  contained  a  provision  which  was 
CI  tmparable,  except  that  It  denied  such  traln- 
li  g  allowances  to  persons  who  are  seeking 
u  aemployment  compensation  with  respect  to 
s\ich  a  week,  instead  of  to  those  who  are 
e  iglble  for  It.  The  conference  substitute 
alopts  (In  sec.  203(e))  the  provision  of  the 
SsnatebUl. 

The  House  amendment  provided  In  section 
2ii3(fi  that  If  unemployment  compensation 
p  lyments  are  paid  to  an  individual  taking 
t:ainlng  under  the  act,  or  under  any  other 
Fsderal  act,  the  State  making  the  payments 
would  be  reimbursed.  The  amount  of  the 
ri  'tmbursement  *-ouId  be  determined  by  the 
S  scretary  of  Lab  jr  on  the  basts  of  reports 
furnished  him  by  the  States  and  the  amount 
3(1  reimbursed  would  then  be  placed  in  the 
S.ate's  unemployment  trust  fund  account. 
Ttie  Senate  bill  ^contained  no  comparable 
p  -ovlslon.  The  coiWerence  substitute  adopts 
tiie  provisions  of  the  House  amendment  with 
U  chnlcal  amendments  which  limit  Its  ap- 
p  Icatlon  to  persons  who  are  othenvlse  ellgl- 
b  e  for  a  training  allowance  under  this  act. 
T  tie  reference  to  other  Federal  acts  Is 
d-opped.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  subsection 
tiat,  if  a  State  is  reimbursed  for  paying  un- 
e  nployment  compensation  to  trainees,  that 
enployers  should  uot  be  charged  with 
s  ich  unemployment  compensation  payments 
under  the  experience  rating  provisions  of 
tielr  laws,  and  that  the  trainees  should  not 
hive  their  eligibility  for  unemployment  com- 
p-nsatlon  reduced  on  account  of  the  pay- 
nents  they  received  during  training. 

Section  203(g)  of  the  House  amendment 
p  -ovlded  that  a  person  who  has  received  a 
tialning  allowance  or  whose  unemployment 
c  )mpensatlon  payments  were  relmbvused 
under  this  act  or  any  other  Federal  act  could 
nDt  receive  a  training  allowance  under  this 
a:t  for  1  year  after  the  completion  or  other 
t i'rmlnatiou  of  the  training  with  respect  to 
w  hich  the  allowance  or  payment  was  made. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
px)vl3lon.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
t  lis  provision  of  the  House  amendment  with 
a  technical  amendment  to  limit  its  appllca- 
t  on  to  persons  whose  termination  of  train- 
ing was  not  for  good  cause. 

Section  203 fh)  of  the  House  amendment 
prohibited  training  allowances  for  persons 
receiving  training  for  an  occupation  which 
r  squires  a  training  period  of  less  than  6  days. 
1  he  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
t  lis  provision  of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  204  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
t  lorlzed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  into 
a  jreements  with  States  and  State  agencies 
f  )r  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions 
i;  nder  title  II.  This  section  has  been  con- 
s)lldated  with  section  304  and  appears  as 
s  ictlon  206  of  the  conference  substitute. 

Section  205  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
t  lorlzed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Issue  rules 
a  Qd  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
c  f  title  n.  This  section  has  been  consolidated 
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with  section  305  and  appears  as  section  207 
of  the  conference  substitute. 

Section  206  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $65,800,000  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  program,  and  $110,- 
667,000  for  the  second  fiscal  year,  for  carry- 
ing out  title  II  ol  the  House  amendment.  As 
explained  before,  the  Senate  bill  did  not 
segregate  authorizations  by  titles.  The  con- 
ference substitute  aggregates  In  one  au- 
thorization the  amounts  for  this  title,  the 
on-the-job  training  provisions,  and  the  voca- 
tional education  provisions. 

Section  301  of  the  House  amendment  was 
the  basic  provision  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  on-the-job  training.  It 
directed  him  to  make  maximum  use  of, 
among  others,  educational  groups.  The  com- 
parable Senate  provision  required  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  whenever  appropriate  spe- 
cial programs  for  youths  16  years  of  age  and 
over. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  special  programs  for  youths.  It 
also  directs  the  Secretary,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  to  secure  the  adoption  by 
States  of  training  programs  under  this  title. 
The  reference  to  educational  groups  Is 
stricken  In  conformity  with  the  pattern  of 
the  bill  which  divorces  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  from  any  connection  with  traditional 
educational  functions.  The  Inclusion  of  lan- 
guage mentioning  State  programs  stresses 
the  desirability  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
first  seeking  State  agreements  wherever 
States  have  existing  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  maximum  coordination  of 
efforts. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
301  of  the  House  amendment  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
coordinate  on-the-job  training  programs 
with  vocational  educational  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  act.  This  provision  has 
been  dropped  as  a  separate  provision  from 
the  conference  substitute  In  recognition  of 
the  provisions  on  cooperation  contained  in 
section  303.  However,  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  by  this  merger  of  provisions  there 
was  no  Intention  to  change  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  coordinating  on-the-job  training 
programs  with  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams. The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
In  section  204(di  to  the  effect  that  where 
on-the-job  training  programs  require  sup- 
plementary classroom  instruction,  appropri- 
ate arrangements  for  such  instruction  shall 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  This  provision,  which  has  no 
counterpart  In  the  House  amendment,  Is  re- 
tained In  the  conference  substitute  as  section 
204(c). 

Section  205  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  10-member  National 
Advisory  Committee  containing  representa- 
tives of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  the  public.  The 
Advisory  Conunittee  was  directed  to  encour- 
age and  assist  in  the  organization  on  a  plant, 
community,  regional,  or  indu.stry  basis,  of 
labor-management-public  committees  and 
similar  groups  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  act  and  was  permltt-ed  to  assist  such 
groups  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  It  was  specifically  authorized  to  ac- 
cept gifts  and  bequests.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  in  section  205  but 
also  provides  for  the  payment  of  per  diem 
suid  travel  expenses  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  also  has  a  standard  exemption 
from  the  conflict-of-interest  laws  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Section  303  of  the  House  amendment  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  pro- 
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vision  for  supervision  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  conducted  under  the  act  to 
insure  the  quality  of  training,  and  provide 
for  the  adequacy  of  the  various  programs. 
The  Senate  bUl  contained  no  provision 
which  was  comparable  in  language  to  this 
section  of  the  House  amendment.  The  con- 
ference substitute  drops  this  provision  as 
being  duplicative  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  section  204(b). 

Section  304  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
lated to  State  agreements  and,  as  explained 
above,  has  been  merged  with  section  204  and 
appears  as  section  206  In  the  conference 
substitute. 

Section  305  of  the  House  amendment  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  title  III.  This 
provision  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
like  provision  In  title  II  and  appears  in  the 
conference  substitute  as  section  207. 

Section  306  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $2,800,000  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  program  and 
$4,800,000  for  the  second  fiscal  year,  for  carry- 
ing out  title  rn  of  the  House  amendment. 
As  explained  before,  the  Senate  amendment 
did  not  segregate  authorizations  by  titles. 
The  conference  substitute  aggregates  In  one 
provision  the  authorization  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  substitute  which  are  comparable 
to  the  provisions  included  In  titles  II,  III, 
and  IV  of  the  House  amendment. 

The  Senate  bill,  In  section  231,  and  the 
House  amendment.  In  section  401,  both 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
States  under  which  the  appropriate  State 
vocational  educational  agency  will  provide 
training  needed  to  equip  Individuals  referred 
to  it  for  the  occupation  specified  In  the 
referrals.  The  State  agencies  would  provide 
the  training  through  public  educational 
agencies  or  institutions  or  where  they  are 
Inadequate,  through  private  education  or 
training  Institutions.  In  the  case  of  any 
State  which  does  not  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment under  this  section  and  in  the  case  of 
any  training  which  the  State  agency  does 
not  provide  under  the  agreement,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  provide  the  needed  training  through 
public  or  private  educational  Institutions. 
It  is  expected  that  wherever  possible  the 
many  excellent  private  institutions  will  be 
utilized  In  the  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams provided  by  State  agencies,  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  cases  In  which  a  State  has  failed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  In  the  case  of  any 
training  program  not  provided  under  such 
agreement. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  50-SO  State 
matching  In  the  case  of  vocational  education 
provided  pursuant  to  State  agreements  ex- 
cept that  for  2  years  after  the  program  got 
underway  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  agreement  with  respect  to  unemployed 
individuals.  The  House  amendment  was  the 
same  except  that  the  100-percent  payment 
with  respect  to  unemployment  Individuals 
would  continue  for  18  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  act.  In  section  231  the  con- 
ference substitute,  In  substance,  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  402  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
lated to  cooperation  between  the  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Labor. 
This  provision  has  been  merged  with  other 
comparable  provisions  and  appears  in  the 
Conference  substitute  in  section  303. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  601  of  the  House  amendment  listed 
four  factors  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  consider  in  allotting  Federal  expendi- 
tures among  the  States.  The  Senate  bill 
listed  substantially  the  same  factors,  but 
provided  that  he  could  consider  only  these 
factors.  The  conference  substitute    (In  see. 
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301)  permits  him  to  consider  only  the  listed 
factors,  but  adds  one  additional.  The  addi- 
tional factor  is  the  average  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  paid  by  the 
States.  The  conference  substitute  also 
makes  it  clear  that  unused  apportionments 
may  be  reapportioned. 

Section  502(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  under  the  act,  to 
use  the  available  services  or  facilities  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  Each  Federal  agency 
is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
to  furnish  him  the  services  and  facilities  he 
needs  to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
act.  The  Senate  bill  In  section  303  con- 
tained a  provision  which  was  substantially 
the  same.  The  conference  substitute.  In  sec- 
tion 303(a),  contains  a  provision  similar  to 
that  In  the  House  amendment  except  that 
the  requirements  of  the  provision  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  single  author- 
ization of  an  appropriation  in  section  304(a). 
It  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  act  could  not 
exceed  $90,000,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year, 
$165,000,000  for  the  second  fiscal  year,  and 
$2,000,000  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  House  amendment,  as  has  been 
indicated,  contained  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion for  each  of  the  titles  of  the  bill.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  a  separate 
authorization  for  title  I  of  the  substitute, 
which  corresponds  to  title  I  of  the  House 
bin.  It  also  contains  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion for  title  n  of  the  substitute,  which.  In 
effect,  lumps  the  appropriations  for  titles 
II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  House  amendment  Into 
one  appropriation.  The  conference  substi- 
tute provides  a  separate  authorization  for 
title  V.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  each 
instance  the  Senate  bill  authorized  appro- 
priations for  4  years  while  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  appropriations  for  but  2 
years.  The  conference  substitute  in  each 
Instance  authorizes  appropriations  for  3 
years. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  the  House  amend- 
ment and  those  authorized  by  the  confer- 
ence substitute.  For  title  I  the  House 
amendment  authorized  $1,700,000  for  fiscal 
1963  and  $1,670,000  for  fiscal  1964.  For  this 
title  the  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  1963  and  $3,000,000  for 
fiscal  1964,  and  a  like  sum  for  fiscal  1965. 
The  aggregate  appropriations  authorized  by 
the  House  amendment  for  titles  II,  III,  and 
IV  were  $97,100,000  for  fiscal  1963  and 
$157,467  for  fiscal  1964.  The  comparable  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  the  confer- 
ence substitute,  that  is,  for  title  II  thereof. 
Is  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  1963,  $165,000,000  for 
fiscal  1964,  and  a  like  amount  for  fiscal  1965. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  $1,600,000 
for  carrying  out  title  V  for  fiscal  1963  and 
$2,750,000  for  fiscal  1964.  The  comparable 
authorization  In  the  conference  substitute, 
authorizes  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  1963,  1964, 
and  1965. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  and  starting  pro- 
grams under  this  act  between  the  date  of 
its  enactment  and  June  30.  1962.  No  re- 
ferrals for  training  will  be  made  under  tiie 
act  prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  196n. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  in  section  304(bi 
that  equipment  and  teaching  aids  purchased 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
vocational  education  provisions  of  the  act 
will  become  property  of  the  State.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  ccmparable  provi- 
sion. The  conference  substitute  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  as  section  305(b) . 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  304  of  the  Senate 
hill  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  appropr.atp^l 
to  carry  out  the  vijcationai  education  provl- 
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slons  of  the  act  for  purchase,  erection,  or  re- 
pair ol  any  building  except  for  minor  remod- 
eling of  a  public  building  necessary  to  make 
It  suitable  for  use  In  vocational  education. 
Again,  the  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision  and  the  conference 
substitute  drops  this  provision  of  the  Senaie 
bill. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  of  the  Senaie 
bill  provided  that  funds  appropriated  under 
the  act  win  remain  available  for  1  fiscal  year 
beyond  that  for  which  appropriated.  T.^e 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  506  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  programs  under  the  act  would  be 
carried  on  for  2  fiscal  years.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  that  the  programs  should  be  carried 
on  for  4  fiscal  years.  Section  310  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  such  pro- 
grams should  be  carried  on  for  3  fiscal  years. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
Elmer  J.  Holland, 
Ja.mes  G.  OHara, 
Neal  Smith, 
Charles   S.   Joelson, 
Carroll  D.  Kearns, 
Charles  E.   Goodell, 
F*ETER  A.  Garland, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record, 

Mar.  13,  1962] 

House 

Mr.  Kkakns.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the 
Republican  substitute  for  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  which  wm  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  this  House  contained 
a  number  of  very  important  standards  and 
safeguards.  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that 
In  our  conference  with  our  Senate  colleagues 
we  were  able  to  retain  all  of  these  Important 
measures.  Thus,  the  bUl  which  we  present 
today  IB  a  good  bill.  If  it  is  properly  admin- 
istered. It  can  provide  much  of  the  training 
which  Is  so  desperately  needed  by  so  many  of 
our  unemployed.  It  will  also  provide  the 
means  whereby  the  significant  data  on  em- 
ployment trends  and  future  skill  needs  can 
be  compiled  and  then  disseminated  to  em- 
ployees, employers,  and  unions. 

Now,  to  be  sp>eclflc,  what  compromises  were 
made  in  our  conference?  Also,  what  impor- 
tant feattires  d  the  House  bill  were  retained? 

First,  the  bill  now  provides  for  a  3-year 
program.  As  you  wUl  recall,  the  House  blU 
provided  for  a  2-year  program  whUe  the  Sen- 
ate bill  called  for  a  4-year  program.  The  com- 
promise which  was  agreed  to,  established  a  3- 
year  program.  However,  State  matching  is 
required  after  the  first  2  years  and  both  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
must  submit  detailed  repwrts  to  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

Second,  the  conference  bill  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate form  and  sets  forth  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  imder  three  titles  rather  than  five.  This 
Is  only  a  technical  change  which  was  made 
so  that  redundancy  could  be  avoided.  The 
Important  thing  to  note  is  that  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  are  still  carefully  cpelled  out.  And,  even 
more  important,  all  of  the  provisions  were 
retained  which  establish  that  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  shall  have  full  responsibility  for  all 
educational  aspects  of  this  bill.  This  Includes 
the  furnishing  of  supplementary  classroom 
work  when  such  work  Is  required  by  an  on- 
the-job  training  program. 

Third,  although  the  appropriations  have 
been  codified  under  one  section — 304(a)  — 
the  overall  cost  of  the  program  remains  ap- 
proximately the  same.  The  first  full  year  will 
cost  $100  million  and  the  second  and  third 
years  will  cost  $165  million  each.  In  addition. 
$5  million  has  been  provided  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  for  planning  and 
starting  programs.  Thus,  for  the  fiUl  3-year- 
and-3-month  period  this  training  program 
will  cost  $435  million. 
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This  is  a  lot  of  money.  However,  the  bene- 
fits which  can  be  realized  from  this  program 
are  also  enormous.  I,  for  one,  when  reviewing 
the  results  of  this  program  aft«r  the  first 
and  second  years,  wUl  do  my  best  to  make 
sure  that  this  money  is  being  wisely  spent 
and  that  the  maximum  benefits  are  being 
realized.  If  this  Is  not  the  case,  I  shall  then 
bend  every  effort  to  effect  Immediate  remedial 
changes  so  that  the  program  can  operate  effi- 
ciently. In  the  event  the  necessary  changes 
cannot  be  made  I  shall  then  return  to  the 
fioor  of  this  House  and  urge  the  Immediate 
cancellation  of  the  program.  I  want  to  make 
It  perfectly  clear  that  this  bill  does  not  estab- 
lish a  bureaucratic,  experimental  toy.  This 
bill  has  been  enacted  because  the  needs  of 
our  country  demand  that  a  positive,  hard- 
hitting training  program  be  undertaken. 
This  can  and  must  be  done.  If  unfortunately, 
this  bill  Is  unsuccessful,  then  this  legislation 
must  be  terminated  forthwith  and  some 
oilier  means  devised. 

Very  quickly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also 
like  to  note  that  the  conference  bill  retained 
all  of  the  House  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  selection  of  the  trainees  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  can  be  paid  a 
training  allowance  In  addition,  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
work  through  existing  State  agencies  wlien 
setting  up  on-the-job  training  programs.  In 
this  respect  it  will  be  much  similar  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  vocational  education 
programs  are  administered. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  State  voca- 
tional training  agencies  have  been  Instructed 
to  utilize  tlie  .services  of  the  many  excellent 
private  Institutions  whenever  this  is  possible. 
Finally,  specific  Instructions  are  given  in 
the  manager's  statement  that  when  unem- 
ployment compensation  Ls  paid  to  a  trainee 
and  reimbursement  is  made  to  the  State 
funds,  the  particular  employer  and  employees 
aiccount  that  has  been  charged  Is  to  be 
credited.  This  particular  Instruction  carries 
out  the  will  of  the  House  In  this  matter.  It 
must  be  underscored  at  this  point,  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  Indicated  that  it 
would  Interpret  this  reimbursement  provi- 
sion In  a  manner  which  would  prohibit  the 
crediting  of  the  particular  employer-em- 
ployee account. 

In  conclusion  then,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
has  many  vital  .safeguards  and  standards.  If 
It  is  properly  adniinLstered,  it  can  do  the 
Job.  I  am  confident  that  by  carefully  re- 
viewing the  bill's  administration  at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  second  year  we  caji  do  :>  great 
deal  to  keep  it  efficiently  .odmlnlEte'reci  and 
going  In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Holland  Mr,  Speaker,  on  March  6. 
Mr,  Powell,  Mr,  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr 
JoeLson,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Kearns.  Mr. 
Goodell.  Mr.  Garland.  Mr  Bruce,  and  I.  as 
conferees  designated  by  the  Speaker  on  S. 
1991.  met  with  six  Members  of  the  other 
body   who   were   similarly   designated. 

Before  us  wa^  the  ta.sk  of  reconciling  the 
differences  which  appeared  in  the  mea.'^ures 
tidopted  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  pwiiit  out  there  were  very 
lew  differences. 

With  the  exception  of  the  structure  of 
the  blU,  very  few  additions  were  necessary 
and  these  will  be  outlined  by  my  colleague. 
Congressman  0'H_*ra  of  Michigan, 

In  order  to  seciu^  complete  agreement 
among  the  attending  conferees,  only  two 
meetings  were  required  On  March  7.  the  15 
members  of  the  conference  committee,  with 
only  1  abstention,  endorsed  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  occasions;  when 
such  genera]  accord  has  been  shown  by  the 
Members  of  Congress 

The  desperate  need  of  the  unemployed 
workers,  the  underemployed  farmers,  and 
our  inadequately  trained  youth  throughout 
the  Nation  ha-s  been  recognized  as  the  No.  1 
problem  on  our  homefront. 
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Senate,    displaying    Its   awaxenese    of 
aertousnesB   of   the   present    unemploy- 
problem,  passed — by  a  voice  vote — this 
now  before  us  the  day  after  our  con- 
committee  reported  It  out. 
would  like — at  this  time — to  say  that  It 
a  pleaoant  experience   to  serve  on  this 
erence  as  the  spirit  of  coof)eratlon  and 
deelre  to  provide  adequate  training  pro- 
for      our      unemployed      prevailed 
out  the  meetings  we  held, 
of  the  attending  conferees,  from  both 
House   and   the   Senate,   recognized   the 
need  of  this  legislation  and  worked 
toward  satisfactory  agreement  of 
dlfTerencee. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Un- 
oyment  and  the  Impact  of  Automation. 
like   to   especially   express   my   ap- 
to  the  members  of  the  House  com- 
ee  who  served  as  conferees.  We  have  gone 
quite    a    bit    together — from    our 
nal  open  hearings  to  this  presentation 
final  legislation — and  I  believe  I  can 
y  say  that  our  convictions  for  the 
of  It  have  grown  with  each  passing  day. 
th    the    overwhelming    support    of    this 
latlon.  already  a  matter  of  record  by  the 
of  the  House  Members  on  February  28. 
that  you  again  endorse  this  program 
pportlng  the  conference  report  we  have 
nted. 
GooDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
ent    briefly    with    respect    to   the   con- 
report    on    the    Manpower    Training 
Development  Act.  In  my  brief  comment.s 
U  try  to  underscore  some  of  what  I  feel 
he  more  Important  provisions  of  this  bill 
has  been  modified  by  the  conference, 

RESPONStBILITY  FOR  EBUC.MION 

Senate  bill  contained  a  provision   to 

effect    that    where    on-the-job    training 

require   supplementary    classroom 

tion.    the    appropriate    arrangements 

such   instuctlon   shall  be  agreed   to   be- 

in   the   Secretary   of   Health.   Education. 

Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This 

Islon  was  retained  in  the  conference  sub- 

ite.   Thus,   when   classroom   work    Is   re- 

by  an  on-the-job  training  program,  it 

Intent  of  Congress  that  such  classroom 

will   be   provided   by   the  Secretary   of 

.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  conjunc- 

wlth  the  various  State  vocational  educa- 

groups. 

addition,  although  the  Senate  provision 
ng  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  test, 
and  select  youths  for  occupational 
Ing  and  further  schooling  was  adopted, 
conference   report   underscores  the  fact 
the    inclusion    of    the    words    "further 
does  not  Indicate  that  the  Secre- 
of  Labor  is  to  handle  matters  of  class- 
instruction.  Those  words  merely  recog- 
the   growing   emphasis   on    work -study 
Finally,  although   the   conference 
tute    Includes    the    Senate    provision 
h  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  secure 
adoption  of  training  programs  by  various 
which  appeared  In  the  Senate  version 
n.  This  again  conforms  to  the  gen- 
pattern  of  the  conference  bill  which  di- 
the  Secretary-  of  Labor  from  any  con- 
wlth  educational  functions. 
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ON-THE-JOB    TR.AINING 

conference    substitute    contains    lan- 
whlch  specifically  mentions  State  on- 
Job    training    programs.    This    inclusion 
itended  to  stress  the  desirability  of  the 
of   Labor    first   seeking    the   State 
whenever    States    have    on-the- 
tralning  programs.  In  this  connection,  it 
Id   be   noted   that    prior   to   the   Senate 
ting  the  conference  report,  my  colleague 
New  York.  Senator  Javita,  noted  that 
York  State  has  a  very  effective  on-the- 
tralnlng  program.  He  advised  that  it  was 
understanding  that  the  Secretary  of  La- 
would  work  through  this  State  on-the- 
tralnlng    program    when    he    places    In 
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effect  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Senator 
Clark,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, agreed  with  Senator  Javiis'  interpreta- 
tion of  this  provision.  I  would  also  like  to 
state  that  It  is  certainly  my  understanding 
that  there  was  general  agreement  among  the 
conferees  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  administer  the 
on-the-job  training  programs.  Thus,  it  was 
agreed  that  in  those  States  where  there  is 
an  effective  on-the-job  training  program,  or 
such  a  program  is  adopted,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  work  through  the  State 
agency  which  administers  surh  a  program. 

UTILIZATION    OF    PRIVATF    INSTITUTIONS 

The  conference  report  underscores  the  fact 
that  whenever  possible  the  many  excellent 
private  Instlutions  will  be  utilized  in  the 
vocational  education  programs.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  there  are  many  excellent  private  In- 
stitutions which  perform  invaluable  service 
in  many  of  our  States.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  services  of  these  private  institutions  will 
be  used  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In 
many  instances  it  will  be  only  through  the 
adequate  utilization  of  these  institutions 
that  the  training  called  for  under  this  act  can 
be  carried  forward. 

REIMBURSEMENT    OF    UNEMPLOVMENT    COM- 
PENSATION   PAYMENTS 

The  House  provision  which  provides  for 
reimbursement  whenever  unemployment 
compensation  payments  have  been  paid  to 
a  trainee  has  been  included  in  the  confer- 
ence bill.  During  the  House  debate  on  this 
bill,  it  was  specifically  noted  that  where  such 
reimbursement  has  been  made,  the  employ- 
er's account  which  has  been  charged  as  a 
result  of  the  payment  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation should  be  credited.  Unfortunately, 
the  Labor  Department.  I  understand,  tenta- 
tively chose  last  week  to  Interpret  this  pro- 
vision as  meaning  that  although  there  is  re- 
imbursement to  a  State  fund,  the  particular 
employer's  account  which  has  been  charged 
should  not  be  credited.  This  interpretation 
directly  contradicts  the  congressional  intent. 
Members  of  our  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
agreed  on  this  point.  In  order  to  clarify  this 
point  once  and  for  all.  the  manager's  state- 
ment provides: 

"It  Is  the  intent  of  this  subsection  that  If 
a  State  is  reimbtu-sed  for  paying  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  trainees,  that  employ- 
ers should  not  be  charged  with  such  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  under  the 
experience  rating  provisions  of  their  laws, 
and  that  the  trainees  should  not  have  their 
eligibility  for  unemployment  compensation 
reduced  on  account  of  the  payments  they 
receive  during  training." 

In  view  of  this  statement,  there  now  is 
absolutely  no  basis  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  misinterpret  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident  that  they  will  not  do 
so. 

PAYMENT   or  TRAINING   ALLOWANCES  TO   YOUTHS 

Although  the  House  bill  did  not  con- 
tain a  provision  which  would  permit  the 
payment  of  training  .allowances  to  youths, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  include  such  a  pro- 
vision. However,  this  provision  Is  precisely 
stated  and  is  very  carefully  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication. Thus,  the  conference  substitute 
permits  the  Secretary  to  pay  training  al- 
lowances at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $20  a  week 
to  youths  in  their  19th,  30th.  and  21st  years 
where  such  a.llowances  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  occuF>atlona!  training,  but  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  estimated  total  train- 
ing allowances  paid  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary can  be  paid  to  such  youths.  By  this  pro- 
vision It  is  intended  that  training  allow- 
ances may  be  paid  to  those  youths  who  have 
either  completea  their  high  school  education 
or  are  too  old  or  completely  unsulted  for 
further  schooling  of  this  type.  In  most  cases, 
the  youths  receiving  training  allowances  will 
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be  married  and  often  times  the  bead  of  a 
family.  In  no  way  Is  this  provision  Intended 
to  encourage  youths  to  drop  out  of  school 
when  they  should  be  continuing  such 
schooling. 

FURTHER  CLARIFICATION  OF  SPECinC  SECTIONS 
OP  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING    ACT 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 203(c)  contains  three  conditions  to  the 
payment  of  training  allowances  under  this 
bill.  First,  that  the  recipient  must  eb  unem- 
ployed; second,  that  he  must  have  had  not 
less  than  a  3-year  attachment  to  the  labor 
market;  and  third,  that  he  be  the  head  of 
a  family  or  a  household  as  defined  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Any  persons, 
Irrespective  of  age,  who  meet  all  three  of 
these  criteria  and  who  are  selected  for  train- 
ing will  be  entitled  to  training  allowances. 
Unemployed  youths  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  22  who  have  not  had  at  least  3  years 
of  experience  In  gainful  employment  and 
who  are  not  heads  of  families  may,  if  they 
are  receiving  training,  be  paid  a  training  al- 
lowance at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $20  a  week. 

Unemployed  youths  less  than  19  years  of 
age  who  do  not  meet  the  other  two  criteria 
specified  In  this  section  and  who  are  selected 
for  training  can  receive  no  training  allow- 
ance in  this  bill. 

Section  202(a)  Includes  provision  for  a 
special  program  for  the  testing,  counseling 
and  selection  of  youths  16  years  or  older 
for  occupational  training  and  further  school- 
ing. The  age  limitation  Intended  In  this  pro- 
vision is  16  through  21. 

Section  203(b)  Is  Intended  to  permit  the 
payment  of  subsistence  expenses  and  trans- 
portation costs  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  mile  to  any  persons  who  are  re- 
ceiving training,  whether  or  not  they  are 
eligible  for,  or  are  receiving,  training  allow- 
ances subject  to  the  conditions  contained  In 
thLs  section. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

(Note.— The  conference  report.  In  the  text 
shown  above,  was  signed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  March  15,  1962,  as  Public  Law  87- 
415.") 

187th   Congress,   2d   Session,   Senate   Report 

No.  18531 
Amendment  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  op  1962  To  Provide  fob  Re- 

IMBUTISEMENT   OF  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
iNStTRANCE  ACCOUNT 

August  7,  1962. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Clark,  from  the  C5ommlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  submitted  the  following 
report — to  accompany  8.  3529. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3529) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  with  regard  to  reim- 
bursement of  the  railroad  unemployment  In- 
surance account,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  without  amend- 
ment and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  direct  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  unemployment  compensation 
payments  made  by  it  to  persons  taking  train- 
ing under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-415;  76 
Stat.  23)  and  eligible  for  training  allowances 
thereunder.  The  act  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment in  compensation  cases  to  any  State 
making  such  payments,  and  it  is  the  object 
of  this  bill  to  make  Identical  provision  for 
reimbursement  in  the  case  of  railroad  unem- 
ployment benefits  ptiJd  out  of  the  railroad 
unemployment  Insurance  account.  Relm- 
btirsement  would  be  authorized  for  all  pay- 
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ments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1964,  and  for  60 
percent  of  payments  paid  on  or  after  that 
date. 

BACKGROUND 

Section  203  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  provided  for  the 
payment  of  weekly  training  allowances  to 
persons  taking  training  thereunder.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  States  to  enable  them  to 
pay  these  allowances  as  agents  for  the  United 
States.  The  allowances  may  be  paid  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  52  weeks,  and  the  weekly 
amount  may  not  ordinarily  exceed  the  aver- 
age weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  (Including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) In  the  State  paying  the  allowance. 

However,  training  allowances,  where  paid, 
are  in  lieu  of  unemployment  compensation.  If 
the  trainee  for  any  particular  week  hais  re- 
ceived or  is  seeking  unemployment  compen- 
sation under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
he  Is  not  eligible  to  receive  a  training  allow- 
ance. In  appropriate  cases  he  may  receive 
either  the  allowance  or  the  unemployment 
compensation,  but  not  both. 

In  most  States,  the  unemployed  worker 
becomes  Ineligible  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  during  any  period  when  he 
undertakes  vocational  training  or  any  other 
form  of  education.  It  Is  generally  said,  In 
such  cases,  that  the  unemployed  worker  has 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  labor  market 
and  for  that  reason  cannot  qualify  for  un- 
employment compensation. 

However,  a  ntimber  of  States  follow  the 
policy  of  paying  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  Insured  unemployed  workers  whether 
or  not  they  are  taking  training.  An  unem- 
ployed worker  undergoing  training  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  in 
any  of  these  States,  does  not,  of  course, 
qualify  for  a  training  allowance  for  the  reason 
that  he  continues  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation. 

In  order  to  provide  equal  treatment  for 
States  In  this  group,  section  203(h)  provides 
that  the  States  making  such  payments  to  a 
trainee  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  who  Is  otherwise  eligible 
for  a  training  allowance  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act. 

However,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
was  Inadvertently  excluded  from  this  pro- 
vision. It  now  appears  that  unemployed  rail- 
road workers  remain  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  even  though  they 
are  taking  training  under  the  Manpower  Act. 
This  means  that  the  unemployed  railroad 
worker  In  this  position  may  not  receive  a 
training  allowance.  However,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
unlike  the  various  States  In  this  identical 
situation,  is  not  reimbursed  for  these  pay- 
ments. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Tlie  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  (52  Stat.  1094,  as  amended)  establishes 
a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  for 
railroad  workers  completely  outside  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  systems. 
The  act  is  administered  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  and  benefits  are  paid  from 
the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count in  the  unemployment  trust  fund. 
Railroad  employment  Is  excluded  from  cov- 
prage  under  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  of  the  States.  However,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  does 
not  exclude  raUroad  workers  from  Its  pro- 
visions. Railroaders  may  qualify  for  training 
allowances  under  the  same  conditions  as  per- 
sons in  other  Industries. 

The  Manpower  Act  did  not  Intend  to,  and 
doss  not,  make  any  distinction  between  rail- 
road workers  and  those  In  other  Industries; 
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there  should  be  no  discrimination  ag&lnst 
the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count In  the  matter  of  reimbursement  for 
unemployment  benefits  paid  to  trainees  eli- 
gible for  tralnli^  allowances.  The  bill  there- 
fore provides  for  reimbursement  of  that 
account  in  the  same  manner  as  the  States' 
accounts  In  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
are  reimbursed. 

All  of  the  interested  parties  are  In  favor 
of  this  amendment  and  urge  enactment  of 
the  bin.  The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads and  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  As- 
sociation have  joined  In  urging  Congress  to 
correct  this  technical  oversight  In  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Manpower  Act. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  also  recommend  passage  of  the  bill  as 
a  measure  needed  to  correct  this  technical 
problem. 

The  bUl  will  not  require  any  additional 
appropriation.  Reimbursement  of  the  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  account  will 
be  made  out  of  the  funds  recently  appro- 
priated  for    the   administration   of   the   act. 

ECPIJiNATION  OF  TBX  BttL 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  by  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  to  subsection  (h)  of 
section  203.  That  subsection  now  provides 
that  a  State  which  pays  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  a  trainee  eligible  for  a  training 
allowance  shall  be  relmbiu-sed  from  fimds 
appropriated  imder  the  act.  The  amoimt  of 
such  reimbursement,  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  fur- 
nished by  the  States,  is  to  be  placed  In  the 
State's  unemployment  trust  fund  account. 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  203  provides  that 
after  June  30,  1964,  any  amoimt  paid  to  a 
State  to  enable  It  to  pay  training  allowances, 
or  to  reimburse  It  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation paid  by  It  to  trainees  eligible  for 
training  allowances,  shall  be  paid  on  condi- 
tion that  the  State  bear  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  payments. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  new  paragraph 
which  the  bill  would  add  to  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  provides  for  reimbursement  of 
the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count in  the  tinemployment  trust  fund  for 
unemployment  benefits  vmder  the  RaUroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  paid  to  a  per- 
son who  is  taking  training,  and  Is  eligible  for 
a  training  allowance,  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  The 
account  would  be  reimbursed  for  all  such 
benefits  paid  before  July  1,  1964.  and  for  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid 
on  or  after  that  date.  This  limitation  on  re- 
imbursement for  benefits  paid  on  or  after 
July  1,  1964,  corresponds  to  the  condition 
Imposed  on  State  reimbursement  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  203. 

Under  the  second  sentence  of  the  new  para- 
graph, above  referred  to,  the  amount  by 
which  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
accotmt  Is  to  be  reimbursed  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis 
of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  The  amount  so  deter- 
mined would  then  be  placed  In  the  railroad 
unemployment  Insurance  account. 

187th  Congress,  2d  Session,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Report  No.  2369  ] 
Amendment  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Traiking  Act  or  1962  To  Psovrnx  for  Rxim- 
bubsemknt    of    railroad    unemployment 
Insurance  Account 

September  14,  1962. — Committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Powell,  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  submitted  the  following  re- 
port to  accompany  S.  3529. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
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whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3529)  to 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  with  regard  to  reim- 
bursement of  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance account,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon,  without 
amendment,  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

IFrom    the    Congrxssional    Record,    Senate 

Aug.  9,  1962] 

Railroad    Unemployment   Insurance 

Account 

The  bill  (S.  3529)  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  with 
regard  to  reimbursement  of  the  railroad  un- 
employment Insurance  account  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriaie  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  203  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended,  efiecUve  March  15,  1962,  by  in- 
serting "  ( 1 )  "  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion, and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  unemployment  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Unemplojment  Insurance  Act  are 
paid  to  a  person  taking  training  under  this 
Act  and  eligible  for  a  training  allowance,  the 
railroad  unemployment  Insurance  account  In 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  shall  be  reim- 
bursed, from  funds  herein  appropriated,  for 
all  of  such  benefits  paid  prior  to  July  1, 
1964,  and  for  50  per  centum  of  the  amotmt 
of  such  benefits  paid  on  or  after  that  date. 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  such  amount 
shall  then  be  placed  In  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  account." 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  X  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1853),  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"purpose  of  the  bill 

"The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  direct  that 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  all  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payments  made  by  it  to  persons  tak- 
ing training  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-415;  76  Stat.  23)  and  eligible  for  train- 
ing allowances  thereunder.  The  act  provides 
for  reimbursement  in  compensation  cases  to 
any  State  making  such  payments,  and  it  is 
the  object  of  this  bill  to  make  Identical  pro- 
vision for  reimbursement  In  the  case  of  raU- 
road unemployment  benefits  paid  out  of 
the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count. Reimbursement  would  be  author- 
ized for  all  payments  made  prior  to  July  1. 
1964,  and  lor  50  percent  of  payments  paid 
on  or  after  that  date." 

(From    the    Congressional    Record.    House, 
Sept.   19.  1962) 

Reimbursement  of  Railro.^d  U«vemployment 
Insurance 

The  Speaker.  The  further  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  on  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  the  bill  S.  3529.  which  the  Clerk 
wUl  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Speaker,  The  question  Is,  Will  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
3529)? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two-thirds 
having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the  rules  were 
suspended,  and  the  bill  was  pfissed. 
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\   motion   to   reconsider  waa  laid   on   the 
ta  }le. 


THE  GLASS  HOUSE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

0T    CALIFORNIA 

N  THE  aCljSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rather  re- 
mirkable — Indeed,  a  unique — television 
film  has  come  to  my  attention  and  I 
si:  ould  like  to  brihg  it  to  the  further  at- 
te  ition  of  this  body  and  through  it  to  the 
p«  ople  of  the  United  States. 

The  film  is  called  "The  Glass  House." 
P(  rhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  were  f or- 
tuaate  enough  to  have  seen  it  when  it 
wiis  first  telecast  by  the  CBS  television 
network  on  Friday.  February  4.  I  am 
hi  ppy  to  say  it  will  now  be  aired  a  second 
time,  on  Friday.  April  7,  and  I  urge  each 
of  you  to  make  every  effort  to  see  it. 

This  is  not  an  entertainment  film, 
a^ide  from  the  fact  that  its  professional 
er  tertainment  credits— writing,  acting, 
direction,  and  production — are  of  the 
hijhest  caliber.  It  is  a  relentless,  devas- 
tating, and  above  all  compelling  authen- 
tic portrayal  of  what  goes  on,  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  day  after  day,  in  our  prisons, 
wliether  they  be  county  jails  or  Federal 
p€  nitentiaries.  Television  is  often  accused 
of  providing  us  with  a  steady,  unrelieved 
di  ;t  of  pap  and  pablum.  of  escape  from 
reility,  of  flimsy,  frothy  entertainment 
or  a  virtual  24-hour  basis.  "The  Glass 
House,"  of  a  certainty.  Is  none  of  these. 
The  Glass  House"  is  proof  positive 
tint  television  can  be  ot  enormous  and 
vi  al  service  to  i>ociety,  even  within  the 
friimework  of  the  much  maligned  en- 
te  tainment  show.  For  "The  Glass 
House"  was  not  designed  as  a  docu- 
niiintary  to  be  aired  on  a  Sunday  after- 
nc  on  for  an  audience  of  a  minute  hand- 
fu  of  people  and  a  bid  for  applause  from 
th ;  FCC.  It  was  designed  as  an  enter- 
ta  nment  motion  picture,  to  be  telecast 
in  the  very  choice  9  to  10:30  p.m..  Fri- 
day nighttime  period. 

:  have  been  aware  for  a  long  time — 
I  :hink  all  of  us  have — of  the  crying 
need  for  prison  reform  in  tWs  country. 
Bi  t  never  have  I  known  this  need  to  be 
brought  home  to  me  so  dramatically,  so 
CO  npellingly.  so  shockingly  as  by  "The 
Gass  House."  For  this  is  not  a  pleasant 
fll  n.  It  has  no  moments  of  comic  relief 
or  even  a  fleeting  respite  from  the  con- 
st! int,  exhausting  pressure  it  applies  to 
th?  viewer  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
opening  scene.  And  in  order  to  make 
doubly  sure  that  its  flavor  and  back- 
gr  )und  were  absolutely  authentic,  its 
producers  shot  the  film  entirely  within 
thJ  confines  of  the  Utah  State  Prison. 

rhis  could  not  have  been  done  with- 
out the  full  and  understanding  cooper- 
at  on  of  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  of  Utah 
ar  d  Warden  John  Turner.  I  salute  them 
fo  ■  their  vision  and  their  courage.  It 
took  a  large  measure  of  both  to  allow 
thJir  prison  facilities  to  be  used  for  the 
miking  of  this  remarkable  motion  pic- 
ture. 

'The  Glass  House"  was  produced  by 
T(  morrow  Entertainment,  Inc.,  a  for- 
wi  rd-looking  subsidiary  of  the  General 
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Electric  Co.  Its  stars  are  Vic  Morrow, 
Clu  Gulager,  Billy  Dee  Williams,  Krls- 
toffer  Tabori,  Dean  Jagger,  and  Alan 
Alda.  It  is  based  on  an  original  story 
by  Truman  Capote  and  Wyatt  Cooper, 
with  the  screenplay  done  by  Tracy  Kee- 
nan  Wynn.  It  was  directed  by  Tom 
Gries.  The  coproducers  are  Robert 
Christiansen  and  Rick  Rosenberg  and  the 
executive  producer,  Roger  Gimbel. 

I  purposely  salute  these  talented  gen- 
tlemen by  name  in  these  regards  for  I 
believe  they  have  made  a  unique  and 
singularly  valuable  contribution  in  their 
presentation  of  "The  Glass  House."  I 
urge,  once  again,  the  membership  of 
this  body  to  see  this  film,  if  they  have 
not  already,  on  Friday  night,  April  7. 

"The  Glass  House"  makes  one  fur- 
ther point  which  I  believe  is  pertinent: 
That  writers  of  talent  and  conviction 
can,  indeed,  write  what  they  wish  to 
write  for  television;  that  producers  of 
integrity  can,  indeed,  recognize  and  em- 
brace such  convictions;  and  that  a  net- 
work can,  indeed  put  on  the  air  a  con- 
troversial film  for  the  greater  benefit 
of  society  as  a  whole. 
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EASTERN   MASSACHUSETTS   HOCK- 
EY TOURNAMENT  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  town  of  Norwood,  which  is 
part  of  my  Ninth  Congressional  District 
in  Massacliu.setts.  is  celebrating  not  only 
its  Centenary  Year,  but.  will  also  cele- 
brate the  year  in  which  the  Norwood 
High  School  hockey  team  brought  home 
the  laurel  wreath  as  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts Hockey  Tournament  Champions. 

This  victory  ha.s  been  long  in  coming, 
but  well-deserved  After  many  years  of 
being  second  best  to  Arlington  High 
School  hockey  team,  the  Norwood  Club 
won  the  championship  in  a  thrilling  ex- 
citing gaune  with  less  than  3  minutes  re- 
maining in  regulation  play. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  with  me  in  congratulating  Coach 
Don  Wheeler  and  the  members  of  the 
Norwood  High  School  hockey  team  and  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  enjoy  the 
playoff  performance.  I  am  inserting  an 
article  from  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
in  the  Record: 

Norwood  Ice  Champ,  Spills  Arlington.  3-2 
I  By  Bill  Abramson) 

It  began  to  look  like  a  rerun  of  la.-^t  year's 
EMa.s.5  Hockey  Tournament  final,  but  some- 
(me  changed  the  ending  This  time  Norwood 
came  back  to  win  Its  first  title.  3-2.  over 
defending  state  champ,  Arlington,  last  night 
before  12.420  at  Boston  Garden. 

A  year  ago  Norwood  dominated  the  first 
period  of  play,  but  came  out  of  It  scoreless 
before  losing  3-0.  This  year  the  Mu.^tangs 
outshot  Arlington  21-2  In  the  first  12  min- 
utes, but  with  five  minutes  to  play  It  was 
Arlington,  2-1. 

Then,  with  4:21  to  play,  Norwood's  sec- 
ond line  of  BUI  Denehy,  Greg  Walker  and 
Dan  Bayer  again,  as  they  had  done  all  night, 
pulled  Norwood  even.  Denehy  popped  In  the 
equalizer  off  Walker's  shot  that  was  deflected 
wide  by  the  Arlington  defense. 


And  Ed  King,  Bay  State  League  MVP,  was 
in  the  right  place  to  score  the  winner  with 
2:41  to  play.  Mike  Martin  took  control  at 
Che  Norwood  blue  line,  skated  up  the  center 
and  faked  a  slap  shot  before  feeding  BUI 
Clifford  busting  down  the  right  side.  Clifford 
fired  for  the  far  corner  and  King  tipped  the 
drive  In  as  pandemonium  broke  loose. 

"Clifford  set  up  the  play,"  King  said  in  the 
exuberant  Norwood  dressing  room.  "I  just 
tipped  it  In.  We've  worked  on  that  all  year 
long  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  worked." 

Norwood  outshot  Arlington  44-10  as  It  re- 
versed the  three  straight  losses  In  tourney 
finals  administered  by  the  Suburban 
League's  perennial  tourney  team. 

"We  outplayed  them  all  the  way,"  Nor- 
wood coach  Don  Wheeler  explained.  "This 
was  our  game  all  the  way.  I  knew  there  was 
no  way  we  could  lose  it.  There  are  certain 
things  that  you  Just  know  and  even  when  we 
were  down  2-11  knew  we  would  win. 

"Our  second  line  was  Just  fabulous  and  I 
tliink  they  turned  It  around.  They  Just  went 
out  there  and  tore  hell  out  of  them." 

The  second  wave,  which  has  scored  In  every 
tourney  game,  put  Norwood  on  the  board 
after  Just  35  seconds  of  play  when  Bayer  shot 
from  the  right  point  and  the  puck  eluded 
goalie  Chuck  Cremmens  and  went  behind 
the  net.  Denehy  picked  it  up  and  tried  to 
stuff  it  inside  the  left  post,  but  Cremmens 
saved.  Tlie  rebound  came  out  to  Walker  and 
he  lifted  his  shot  Just  under  the  crossbar. 

Arlington  came  back  to  tie  It  at  1-1  on  Alan 
Quinlan's  score  at  1:06  of  the  middle  period. 
Maury  Corkery  got  control  of  the  puck  along 
the  left  boards  and  fanned  on  his  shot.  But 
he  was  able  to  get  It  over  to  Qulnlan  who  had 
time  to  fake  goalie  Bill  Plerl  down  and  fire 
over  him. 

The  Spy  Ponders  took  the  lead  as  Peter 
Noonan  carried  down  the  left  side,  shot  and 
picked  up  his  own  rebound  as  a  Norwood 
ciefeuseman  blocked  his  first  attempt.  Noonan 
fired  the  second  try  over  Fieri 's  shoulder  at 
2  :  24  of  the  final  frame. 

But  maybe  Wheeler  had  read  the  script 
bi-ciuise  he  said  he  knew  Norwood  would  win. 

"Norwood  played  inspired  hockey."  Arling- 
ton coach  Ed  Burns  said.  "I  thought  we  could 
steal  it  when  we  went  ahead  2-1.  But  Norwood 
kept  hustling.  They  could  have  had  four  or 
rtvc  more  if  it  weren't  for  Cremmens  who  was 
fantastic.  Im  proud  of  my  kids  because  they 
played  great  hockey  all  the  way." 

Arlington  attack  waa  blunted  by  eight 
penalties.  Including  a  major  and  misconduct. 

But  King  probably  said  what  everyone  from 
Norwood  felt.  "It  wouldn't  have  been  as  nice 
unless  it  was  Arlington!" 

Division  I 
Norwood  1       0       2 — 3 

Arlington  0       1       1 — 2 

N— Walker  (Denehy,  Bayer);  A— Qulnlan 
(Corkery);  A — Noonan  (Qulnlan):  N— Den- 
ehy (Walker.  Hurley);  N— King  (Martin, 
Clifford), 

ALL-TOURNEY    TEAMS 

(Selected  by  tournament  committee) 
Division  1 

Forwards— Maury  Corkery.  ArUngton;  Bill 
Clifford,  Norwood;  Ed  King,  Norwood:  Mike 
Flanagan,  Arlington. 

Defense— Brian  Walsh,  Matlgnon:  Peter 
Brown.  Norwood. 

Ooal — Jeff  Ooodchild,  Beverly. 

Tourney  MVP— Walsh. 

Division  2 

Forwards — Dan  Yeadon,  Burlington;  Mark 
Shepard.  Wayland;  Bill  Moore,  Barnstable. 

Defense — Ralph  HoUenborg,  BUlerlca;  John 
Hurley,  Barnstable. 

OrosX — Jeff  SoUows,  Barnstable. 

To  Coach  Don  Wheeler  my  congratula- 
tion for  a  .lob  well  done  and  to  each 
player — thank  you  for  true  sportsman- 
ship. 


March  15,  1972 


PEACE  FOR  THE  1970'S:  SOVIET 
STYLE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson 
appeared  in  the  February  11, 1972  edition 
of  the  Washington  Report. 

Dr.  Atkinson  briefly  reviews  Soviet  ex- 
pansionist efforts  in  the  subcontinent  of 
India,  their  espionage  apparatus  in  Great 
Britain  which  came  to  light  with  the  de- 
fection of  the  chief  of  the  Sovdet  sabotage 
and  assassination  section  for  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  Communist  shipment  of 
ai-maments  to  fuel  the  conflict  in  Ireland. 
He  notes  that  the  scope  and  boldness  of 
Soviet  political  warfare  efforts  has  in- 
creased as  their  strategic  military  power 
has  grown,  and  that  unless  the  United 
States  makes  some  effort  to  rebuild  its 
own  strategic  forces  we  can  expect  more 
of  the  same  throughout  the  1970's. 

As  Soviet  strategic  military  strength 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  grow,  so  does  the  area  In 
which  they  have  freedom  of  action.  They 
no  longer  are  particularly  worried  about 
out  strategic  power  when  targeting  areas 
outside  of  the  continental  United  States. 
It  is  apparent  that  our  capability  to  ex- 
tend our  strategic  umbrella  of  protection 
to  distant  parts  of  the  world  is  steadily 
lessening. 

The  present  administration  has  no 
plans  even  to  regain  strategic  parity  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  much  less  bring  us  back 
to  a  position  of  clear  superiority.  The 
"sufficiency"  criterion  which  currently 
governs  our  strategic  force  posture  is  not 
based  on  "simply  adding  up  the  rela- 
tive size  or  capabilities  of  Soviet  and 
American  strategic  forces"  but  on 
"broader  imderlying  questions,"  accord- 
ing to  the  last  State  of  the  World  Mes- 
sage. Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  becom- 
ing so  embarassing  to  add  them  up. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  increase  their  existing  strategic 
superiority  indicate  that  they  are  not  as 
yet  basing  their  strategic  force  posture 
on  the  "broader  underlying  questions." 
The  heightening  scope  and  intensity  of 
their  efforts  to  bring  additional  areas  of 
the  world  into  the  world  into  the  Com- 
munist camp  might  even  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  assessing  the  strategic 
balance,  or  rather  imbalance,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  It  obviously  has  not  yet 
dawned  on  them  that,  "paradoxically," 
strategic  superiority  no  longer  confers  a 
decided  advantage.  They  have  not 
reached  the  level  of  sophistication  nee 
essary  to  confuse  paradoxes  with  sonic 
essential  insight  into  the  nature  oi 
things. 

Until  they  do  we  are  in  trouble,  as  the 
following  article  by  Dr.  Atkinson  makes 
clear. 

Peace  fob  the  1970's:   Soviet  Style 

(Eorroa'a  Note. — Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson  Is 
Professor  of  Government  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Member  of  The  International  In- 
stitute For  Strategic  Studies,  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  President  of  The  Institute  for 
American  Strategy,  and  a  recognized  author- 
ity in  the  defense  studies  field.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1967,  and  again  in  1868,  The  American 
Security  CouncU  prepaxed  studies  on  the 
Changing  MUltary  and  Naval  Balances,  U.S. 
V.  USSR,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  These 
studies,  followed  by  later  analyses  and  si>ecial 
papers,  accurately  warned  about  the  vast  So- 
viet thrust  to  secure  military-technological 
superiority  over  the  United  States.  Now,  In 
the  early  1970s,  the  hard  evidence  indicates 
how  the  USSR  Is  making  use  of  ite  enhanced 
military- technological  power  to  change  the 
geo-political  map  of  the  world. 

Tlxe  succinct  statement  of  the  chief  of  Ja- 
pan's delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
Kltchl  Aichi,  is  perhaps  as  clear  as  anything 
concerning  the  decline  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rise  of  the  Red  Star  of  Russia  In  the 
world.  Speaking  at  the  end  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meeting  of  last  October  25 — 
and  foUowlng  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communists — he  said:  "What  has  happened 
makes  one  feel  that  the  U.S.  strength  in 
world  politics  has  declined." 

PAKISTAN    DISMEMBERED 

The  victory  of  India  over  Pakistan  last 
December  was  a  clear  Indication  of  the  rise 
of  Soviet  influence  on  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  USSR, 
quite  aware  of  Its  greatly  Increased  power  in 
the  strategic  balance,  assisted  India  with  both 
advice  and  military  hardware. 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Soviets 
not  only  encouraged  India  to  attack  both 
East  and  West  Pakistan,  but  actually  trig- 
gered the  undeclared  war.  For,  only  a  few  days 
following  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Ni- 
kolai Piryubln's  long  consultations  with  In- 
dian officials,  the  ccmmander-ln-chlef  of  the 
Soviet  Air  Force,  Marshal  and  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Defense  Pavel  S.  Kouthakov,  arrived 
in  New  Delhi  on  October  30. 

The  Soviet  air  chief  spent  about  a  week  in 
India  and,  following  his  departure,  the  USSR 
organized  a  large  airlift  of  mUitary  equip- 
ment for  India  by  way  of  Egypt.  Giant  An- 
tonov  12  cargo  aircraft  were  used  In  early 
November  to  transport  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment to  India,  and  one  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised at  the  actions  which  followed:  The 
invasion  of  East  Pakistan  by  the  Indian  Army 
and  Air  Force  and  air  attacks  on  selected 
targets  in  West  Pakistan  in  December. 

EANGLAOESU    EMERGES 

The  Pakistan  forces  in  East  Pakistan  were 
defeated  In  this  undeclared  war,  and  what 
was  formerly  East  Pakistan  was  proclaimed 
the  sovereign  state  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Bangladesh  last  month.  Not  surprisingly. 
among  the  first  of  the  countries  to  grant 
recognition  to  Bangladesh  were  the  four  So- 
viet satellite  states  of  East  Germany,  Bul- 
garia, Poland,  and  Mongolia.  The  close  collab- 
oration of  this  new  "state"  with  the  USSR 
was  further  Indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a 
Bangladesh  contingent  at  the  fifth  confer- 
ence of  a  Soviet-supported  front  organiza- 
tion. This  occurred  during  the  second  week  of 
January  In  Cairo,  with  Egypt,  whose  govern- 
ment has  been  collaborating  more  and  more 
closely  with  the  Soviets,  hosting  the  confer- 
ence. This  front  group,  the  Afro-Asian 
Peoples  Solidarity  Organization  (AAPSO), 
has  served  for  some  time  as  a  Soviet  vehicle 
for  agitation,  propaganda,  and  political  war- 
fare directed  against  the  West,  but  especially 
against  the  United  States. 

AAPSO  is  an  excellent  ex.imple  of  Soviet - 
style  "peace"  for  the  19703  since  it  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  promotion  of  conflict 
at  almost  every  level. 

WHEN    "PEACE"    13    WAR 

It  Is  not  without  interest,  that  the  chief  of 
the  Bangladesh  delegation,  MuUa  Jaladin 
Ahmed,  told  the  AAPSO  conference  that  he 
wanted  to  "stress  the  resolve  of  the  people 
of  Bangladesh  to  struggle  against  imperial- 
ism, colonialism  and  neo-colonialism,  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with  the  progressive  Afro- 
Asian  states."  The   "struggle"  against  "im- 
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pcrialism,  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism" 
has  long  been  a  Marxist-Leninist  euphemism 
for  waging  war  under  the  guise  of  peace  on 
all  nations  which  do  not  accept  the  Soviet 
view  of  what  the  world  should  be.  and  es- 
pecially for  those  nations  which  in  any  way 
bar  the  USSR's  advance  towards  the  goal  of 
THE  dominant  world  power. 

A!ur.ed  underscored  the  Importance  of  So- 
\let  assistance  in  defeating  Pakistan.  Said  he: 
"Oiir  people  liighly  evaluate  the  So:\ef  -up- 
port  in  the  struggle  for  liberation  .  .  .  [and] 
in  the  name  of  our  people,  government  and 
our  delegation,  I  thank  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
[Emphasis  supplied.] 

The  dismemberment  of  Pakistan — a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  SEATO  and  CENTO  defensive 
treaty  organizations  sponsured  by  the  West — 
and  the  creation  of  the  new  state  of  Bangla- 
desh is,  above  all,  a  vlctorj-  for  tlie  USSR 
India  will  more  and  more  be  drawn  into  the 
Soviet  orbit  and  Bangladesh  will  soon,  no 
doubt,  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations, 
thus  giving  the  USSR  one  more  vote  and.  if 
the  words  of  Mulla  Jaladin  Ahmed  are  any 
guide,  one  more  political  warfare  mo.ith- 
piece  on  the  Ea.'^t  River. 

INDIAN    ocean:     bed    WATERS 

The  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
Increased  In  numljer?  dur.ng  ilie  undeclared 
India-Pakistan  war  and  shows  no  feigns  of 
departure,  unlike  the  United  States  Navy  task 
force  which  was  briefly  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
but  was  later  withdrawn.  India,  while  not 
wanting  the  ships  of  the  United  Stales  or  of 
some  other  naval  powers  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
has  viewed  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  there 
without  concern  and.  Indeed,  has  upgraded 
the  port  facilities  in  Vlsakapatnam  by.  ap- 
parently, providing  facilities  for  Soviet  sub- 
marines. 

While  India  has  kept  Western  nations  away 
from  the  strategic  Andaman  and  Nlckobar 
islands,  she  has  permitted  the  USSR  lo  u.se 
these  Indian  Ocean  Islands  for  fueling  Soviet 
ships  and  for  other  purposes.  This  Is  espe- 
cially Ironic  in  view  of  the  »7.2  billion  in 
United  States  taxpayers'  money  which  has 
been  granted  to  India  over  the  years,  until 
President  Nixon  cut  off  funds  during  the 
India-Pakistan  war. 

If  any  further  evidence  were  needed  us  to 
the  very  close  Soviet-Indian  relations,  it  was 
supplied  by  the  statement  from  New  Delhi 
last  Jan.  12  that  an  Indian  defense  mission 
would  leave  for  the  USSR  the  following  day 
to  make  the  final  arrangements  for  an  "-.m- 
prored  version"  of  the  Soviet  Mlp-21  to  be 
deployed  by  the  Indian  Air  Force.  Produc- 
tion of  this  new  type  Mlg  (it  may  be  the 
Mach-3  speed  and  80,000-feet-plus  celllnf; 
Mlg-23)  Is  apparently  plani.ed  f':)r  produc- 
tion in  1973-1974  In  India  with  Soviet  tech- 
nological assistance. 

Bangladesh,  Indian-Soviet  collaboration, 
Soviet  naval  expansion  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
a  weakened  Pakistan  on  the  brink  of  internal 
chaos — all  of  these  add  up  to  a  pattern  of 
Soviet-style  "peace"  for  the  1970s,  or,  to  put 
It  rather  more  bluntly,  Soviet  willingness  to 
embark  on  a  strong  forward  strategy  In 
world  politics,  emlxildened  by  the  steady  rise 
of  Soviet  strategic  etrlkiiig  power. 

LYALIN    DEFECTS,    TALKS 

Soviet  willingness  to  take  somewhat  great- 
er risks  In  the  1970s  than  in  the  past  In  ex- 
ploiting conflict  far  from  the  Soviet  borders 
and  on  grounds  not  favorable  to  the  Soviets, 
was  revealed  by  the  defection  of  Oleg  Lyalln 
at  the  end  of  last  September.  Lyalln.  the 
chief  of  the  Soviet  secret  police's  sabotage 
and  assassination  section  for  the  British 
Isles  and.  possibly,  for  a  part  of  Europe,  de- 
fected In  London.  Lyalln  is  thought  to  be  re- 
lated (possibly  a  close  relative  i  to  Lt.  Gen. 
Serafim  N.  Lyalln.  presently  chief  of  one  of 
the  main  directorates  of  the  .Soviet  secret 
police  and  formerly  chief  of  the  infamous 
"SMERSH  "  murder  squads  of  World  War  II 
and  after. 

Lyalln  ofHclally  was  employed  by  RAZNO. 
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tl  e  Soviet  Import-export  organization  which 
Is  a  part  of  the  Soviet  trade  mission  in  Lon- 
don. This  was,  of  course,  only  a  cover  for 
L;  alln's  real  work:  Planning  for  sabotage  and 
a]  iparently  any  gjroundwork  for  the  assas- 
si  latlon  of  persons  the  USSR  secret  police 
w  in  ted  liquidated. 

TABGETS    OV    SABOTAOB 

Some  of  the  targets  on  the  sabotage  Ust 
a]ipear  to  have  been:  (1)  The  early  warning 
rs  dar  networlc,  In  which  the  United  States  la 
hiavUy  Interested  and  the  key  point  of 
wilch  Is  at  Fyllngdale  In  Yorkshire;  (2)  the 
U  S.  submarine  base  at  Holy  Loch,  Scotland, 
one  of  the  highly  critical  bases  from  which 
a  key  part  of  our  deterrent  forces  operates; 
i;  )  the  British  submarine  base  at  Faslane, 
Siotland,  from  which  mlsslle-flrlng  sub- 
narlnes  of  the  Royal  Navy  operate;  and  (4) 
UiS  anti-submarine  warfare  base  at  Portland, 
E  igland.  which  Is  one  of  the  world's  leading 
r<  search  points  for  the  detection  of  sub- 
n-arlnes  and,  obviously,  a  key  site  for  the 
r<  search  and  development  of  detection  aids  to 
cdunter  the  growing  Soviet  submarine 
threat. 

Information  given  to  the  British  counter- 
ir  telllgence  service  by  Lyalln  led  to  action  by 
the  British  foreign  Office  In  declaring  105 
S  )vlet  agents  persona  non  grata  for  using 
d  plomatlc  cover  In  Great  Britain  to  engage 
li.  espionage  and  related  activities.  Lyalln 
s(ems  also  to  have  given  the  British  the  In- 
r(  irmatlon  which  led  to  the  seizure  of  a  very 
irrge  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  de- 
?1jned  to  further  exncerbate  the  conflict  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

RED    ARMS    TO    IRELAND 

On  last  Oct.  16,  the  Dutch  police,  acting  on 
information  from  British  Intelligence,  seized 
a  1  airliner  In  Amsterdam.  Tills  aircraft,  a 
EC-6,  had  been  flown  In  from  Prague. 
C  Mchoslovakla,  and  was  chartered  by  a  Be'.- 
g  an  company.  It  was  flown  by  a  Belgian  piloi 
»  ho.  according  to  press  accounts,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  man  named  Ernest  Koening.  an 
American  salesman  living  In  Luxembourg. 
The  aircraft  had  cargo  which  a  manifest 
sUo-A-ed  was  ijuund  ir.uii  Prague  lo  London. 
b.it  at.  .'Vms'.erd.im  '.he  actual  pla;i  was  lo 
r'fuel  and  fly  tt.  s.^ine  place  In  Ireland,  This 
appeared  to  be  StiUthcrn  Ireland,  from  which 
tie  Iri-ih  Republican  Armv.  which  i.^  out- 
wed  by  Eire,  would  tr.inspori  the  cargo 
ross  the  border  Into  Northern  Ireland. 
After  a  search  of  the  aircraft,  the  carg.- 
vjas  found  tu  coiisi,^;  of  116  wooden  boxes 
These  contained  n.-ninumtlu:;.  niachlne  guns 
automatic  rifles,  mortars,  anti-tank  rocket 
1  lunchers,  and  hand  grenades.  The  marking.-. 
0  1  the  weapons  and  on  the  ammunition  in- 
dicated that  thev  had  been  made  in  the 
I SSR  and  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  rocket 
Ii.unchers  alone  would  have  contributed  to 
a  dangerous  escalation  of  the  conflict  In 
>  Drthern  Ireland  since  the  IRA  could  have 
lised  them  against  the  armored  cars  which 
t  le  British  army  has  been  using  In  an  efTon 
t )  preserve  order  In  that  province. 

laiSH  COMMUNISTS  MEET 

Perhaps  It  was  only  a  coincidence  that  on 
trie  following  day,  October  17— the  day  on 
■.  hich  the  arms  and  munitions  would  have 
jrrived  In  Ireland  had  the  cargo  aircraft  no* 
t  een  seized  In  Holland— the  Second  Congres- 
.:  f  the  Irish  Communists  Party  met.  The  Con- 
fress  called  for  the  overthrow  of  both  the 
(iovernment  of  E^re,  headed  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Lynch,  and  the  Government  of  North- 
trn  Ireland  (Ulster),  or  Stormont,  as  the 
f  overnment  with  its  capital  in  Belfast  is 
c  f ten  called.  Ninety  delegates  of  the  Irish 
<  lommunist  Party  were  present  from  both  the 
J  outh  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Present  also  were  the  following  persons 
Mhoee  purpose  was  obviously  to  use  the  Irish 
( 'ommunlst*  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
Union:  Prof.  Nikolai  Matkevsky,  a  member 
(  f  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the 
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Supreme  Soviet;  Dzhavld  Sharif,  a  senior  So- 
viet trade  official,  Jerzl  Kwlatek,  head  of  the 
Polish  Communist  Party's  cultural"  depart- 
ment; Wlodzlmlerz  Komarskifl  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Polish  Student  Union;  Alexander 
Lllov,  chief  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist 
Party's  "cultural  "  department;  un-n»med 
representatives  of  the  official  Soviet  news 
agency  TASS  (which  has  long  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  taking  more  interest  in  espionage 
and  similar  operations  than  in  news  gather- 
ing), and  of  the  East  German  official  news 
agency  which  Is  cloeely  associated  with  Tass, 

Most  interesting  Is  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Matkevsky,  representing  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
has  been  very  active  in  the  past  in  Soviet- 
sponsored  front  organizations. 

Soviet  front  groups,  such  as  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  of  Journalists,  the  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Students,  and  the  like, 
have  long  been  used  by  the  USSR  as  vehicles 
for  political  warfare  and  for  the  exploitation 
of  conflict  situations.  Additionally,  It  Is 
known  that  the  International  Union  of 
Students  operates  a  training  school  In  Prague 
for  sabotage,  subversion,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

Prof.  Matkovsky's  presence  at  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Irish  Communist  Party  was 
reported  by  the  Londcii  Daily  Telegraph  as 
■  -significani  '  and  as  closely  related  to  Soviet 
e.-forts  to  exploit  the  conflict  In  Northern 
Ireland. 

THE    SuVIEl     FIRE    BRIGAUt 

The  purpose  of  the  Soviet  fronts,  of  Soviet 
.secret  police  agents,  and  of  their  local  Com- 
munist Party  camp  followers  Is  Just  the  op- 
posite of  the  wurk  of  a  good  Are  department. 
Trained  firemen  arrive  on  the  scene  of  a  lire 
,aad  smother  it  with  water,  chemicals,  et  cet- 
I'la.  The  Soviet  fire  brigade  arrives  on  the 
bcene  of  a  conflict  and  then  throws  gasoline — 
Hi  the  form  of  agenta,  agitators.  arui.s,  and 
numiiions— on  the  fire  This  was  openly  ad- 
mitted by  a  Cuban  delegate  to  the  Eighth 
World  "i'ouih  Festival  in  Helsinki,  Finland, 
when  lie  said.  We  are  here  to  teacJi  the  A/ii- 
I'iins  and  As^an^  ]iow  to  conduct  revolutions." 

The  Communist  Cubur,  was  speaking,  how- 
ever. In  19G'2. 

What  IS  sharply  diilereut  a  decade  later — 
III  1072 — Is  that  the  USSR  now  possesses  such 
powerful  strategic  striking  power  that  Soviet 
arms  and  ft.ssiatftnce  can  be  given  on  a  huge 
atale  ranging  world-wide  from  the  support  of 
the  Indian  invasion  of  East  Pakistan  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land 

Unless  the  United  States  takes  steps  to 
rebuild  Its  own  strategic  striking  power,  the 
pattern  of  "peace".  Soviet  style,  for  the  1970b 
may  well  continue  as  it  has  unrolled  during 
1971  and  early  1972,  excepting  only  that  the 
scale  and  boldness  of  the  Soviet  effort  will 
Increase. 

Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson, 
Inte manorial  Politics  Editor. 
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AiMERICAN  HELLENIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRESSIVE  ASSOCIATION  CEL- 
EBRATES   50TH    ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  AHEPA— 
the  American  Hellenic  Education  Pro- 
gressive Association — celebrated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  with  its  20th 
biennial  dinner  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  is  with  profound  respect  and 


admiration  that  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  AHEPA  on  this  most  exciting 
of  occasions.  It  was  with  great  honor  and 
pride  that  I  participated  in  their  banquet 
last  night,  both  as  a  member  of  the  order 
and  as  a  U.S.  Congressman. 

AHEPA,  in  hosting  this  banquet  for 
the  Congress,  carries  on  a  tradition  tliat 
reaches  back  to  ancient  Greece,  where 
the  world's  cherished  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  representative  government 
first  flourished.  America's  culture  as  well 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  genius  of  these 
great  people.  Greek  civilization  produced 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  architects, 
playwrights,  philosophers,  artists,  and 
historians.  What  student  can  be  said  to 
be  truly  educated  without  having  studied 
major  Greek  figures  in  these  areas? 
America  has  recognized  her  cultural  debt 
to  Greece  and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  our 
two  peoples  have  maintained  a  strong 
and  enduring  friendship  because  of  it. 

AHEPA  has  served  an  Important  func- 
tion in  strengthening  these  ties  and  in 
furthering  the  goals  of  democracy  by  en- 
couraging its  46,000  members  to  partici- 
pate in  the  governmental  process;  by  in- 
stilling In  them  a  respect  for  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
United  States;  by  developing  a  strong 
commitment  to  morality  and  an  aversion 
to  political  corruption  and  all  forms  of 
political  and  social  tyranny;  and  by  pro- 
moting the  goals  and  aspirations  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  and  Hellenism. 

AHEPA  expects  its  members  not  to  be 
passive  objects  in  society,  but  to  be  ac- 
tive and  socially  responsible  citizens. 
These  goals,  of  course,  are  consistent  with 
AHEPA's  Greek  heritage  as  well  as  its 
American  heritage. 

AHEPA  is  active  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, charity,  and  civic  improvement.  The 
contributions  of  Greek  Americans  to  the 
culture  and  strength  of  this  great  coun- 
try are  indeed  significant  and  their  im- 
pact immeasurable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  congratulate  the 
order  of  AHEPA.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  tills  organization  which 
stands  as  a  beacon,  a  model  for  all  civic- 
minded  groups.  It  has  a  proud  tradition, 
an  impressive  history,  and  a  bright  fu- 
ture. I  hope  the  years  ahead  bring  suc- 
cess and  fulfillment  to  all  members  of 
AHEPA. 


ARVILLE  SCHALEBEN  RETIRES 
FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Associate 
Editor  ArviUe  Schaleben,  a  mainstay  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal's  operation,  re- 
tired last  month  after  43  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Schale- 
ben as  he  continues  his  service  to  jour- 
nalism through  other  channels,  and  in- 
sert at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  Febniary  29: 
Happy  Rethuucxitt,  Arv 

Another  of  Wisconsin's  ablest  Journalists. 
nationally  known  for  many  years,  has  been 
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lost  to  the  active  profession  by  retirement 
from  The  Milwaukee  Journal.  Happily  in  the 
case  oi  ArvUle  Schaleben.  be  will  continue  xo 
serve  the  cause  of  journalism  as  educator, 
mentor  and  authority  on  its  principles  and 
ideals. 

Schaleben  made  a  name  as  a  probing  and 
perceptive  reporter  In  the  first  six  of  his  43 
years  with  The  Journal,  and  never  lost  the 
instinct  or  the  zest  all  the  re»t  of  the  time 
in  news  executive  positions,  where  he  rose  to 
be  associate  editor.  He  long  continued  to  be 
a  world  traveler  and  keen  observer  for  Jour- 
nal readers,  literally  from  pole  to  pole,  doing 
his  own  photography  into  the  bargain. 

Schaleben's  special  interests  and  produc- 
tive labors  in  his  news  executive  role  have 
been  highly  useful  In  two  fields:  advance- 
ment of  Journalism  as  a  career,  and  watch- 
dogging  the  legal  status  of  the  press  as  a 
public  service  Institution  constitutionally 
protected.  In  the  former  he  has  worked  to 
Instill  In  Journalism  students  a  sense  of  the 
importance  and  values  of  newspaper  work. 
In  the  latter,  teamed  vrlth.  editors  across  the 
state  and  nation,  he  has  helped  lead  the  good 
fight,  both  for  press  freedom  when  menaced 
from  outside  and  for  press  Integrity  and  re- 
sponsibility when  endangered  from  within. 

Young  people  getting  their  feet  wet  In  The 
Journal  newsroom  will  mi^s  Schaleben's  fre- 
quent tours  of  the  room  for  friendly,  under- 
standing talks  wtlh  them,  encouraging  them 
In  their  work,  sympathizing  with  their  prob- 
lems. But  he  Is  In  demand  as  a  lecturer  on 
college  campuses  and  will  be  launching  a 
new  career  as  teacher  and  author,  still  striv- 
ing to  uplift  even  higher  a  profession  that 
he  Is  proud  of — one  that  also  Is  proud  of 
him. 


TOWARD  SIMPLIFYING  FEDERAL 
TAXES 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  matters  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Average  American  these  days  Is  the 
enormously  complex  nature  of  our  Fed- 
eral tax  structure.  Like  the  weather, 
everyone  seems  to  be  talking  about  real 
tax  reform,  yet  nothing  ever  really  gets 
done  about  It  that  is  meaningful  to  the 
average  citizen. 

Mr.  Bart  Fulton,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Tuscaloosa  Coimty,  Ala.,  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  probing  thought  and  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  I  would  offer  a 
portion  of  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Pul- 
ton for  inclusion  In  the  Record.  I  think 
his  remarks  provide  some  good  food  for 
thought  for  all  of  us. 

We  want  a  simplified  plan — a  totally  new 
tax  measure — that  a  layman  can  understand. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Man  In  The  Street  wants  taxes 
collected  on  the  earnings  of  Foundations, 
Churches.  Institutions — a  figure  said  to  total 
some  fifty  billions  of  dollars,  untaxed  as  of 
now.  In  brief,  Walter,  we  need  a  tax  struc- 
ture totally  fair  to  all  and  slanted  In  favor  to 
none ! 

Every  dollar  earned,  after  expenses  at- 
tendant to  the  earning,  should  be  taxed. 

The  scale  I  suggested  may  be  wanting.  In 
that  It  might  not  produce  sufficient  Income 
on  which  to  run  the  nation.  But  the  PAT- 
TERN Is  right!  It  Is  entirely  possible,  using 
a  computer,  to  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  taxes  that  should  be  paid  on  various  In- 
comes— assuming  all  exemptions  have  been 
eliminated.   If   Joe    Bloke   earns   X   dollars, 
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after  costs,  he  will  pay  X  tax  thereon.  And. 
with  such  a  simplified  plan,  we  could  save 
the  government  the  x  millions  of  dollars 
now  going  to  an  army  of  IRS  parasites. 

The  most  asinine  fiasco  on  the  face  of 
God's  green  earth  is  our  present  federal  In- 
come tax  structure  —a  burden  that's  eating 
tlie  very  heart  out.  It  stands  to  be  the  death 
of  us  all.  The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  'o 
rule,  to  destroy  In  the  end. 


BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  AND  SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    IlilNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, American  business  leadership  has 
often  been  charged  with  failing  to  fulfill 
pressing  social  needs;  Indeed,  some  say 
that  business  has  not  only  neglected,  but 
has  even  aggravated  our  social  problems. 
An  outgrowth  of  this  popular  sentiment 
has  been  shareholder  activities  such  as 
campaign  GM  roimd  I  and  II,  where  the 
stockholders  are  presenting  major  chal- 
lenges to  the  management  personnel  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  America.  I 
think  we  sometimes  need  to  be  reminded 
that  a  number  of  America's  leading  cor- 
porations have  been  deeply  involved  In 
trying  to  solve  America's  vast  social 
dilemmas. 

The  follo'wing  is  part  of  the  Chsise 
Manhattan  Bank's  armual  report  for 
1971.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  kind  of  initiative  American  cor- 
porations are  capable  of  producing  once 
they  do  become  so  involved: 

A  Quiet  Kind  of  Revolution 
(By  E.  J.  Kahn,  Jr.) 

In  the  last  few  years,  more  and  more 
American  businesses  have  found  themselves, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  involved  In  mat- 
ters that  used  to  be  considered  none  of 
their  business.  High  among  their  new  priori- 
ties is  the  often  frustrating  but  Increas- 
ingly pressing  search  for  ways  to  Improve  an 
Intangible  for  which  there  Is  no  fixed  line 
on  a  proflt-and-loss  statement — the  quality 
of  life.  To  have  to  think  In  terms  of  social 
responsibility  as  well  as  stockholder  respon- 
sibility has  made  some  businessmen  un- 
easy; but  these  days  the  company  that 
doesn't  react  at  least  sympathetically — let 
alone  Innovatlvely — to  the  aspirations  of 
society  at  large  Is  likely  to  end  up,  whatever 
Its  material  accomplishments,  as  a  social  out- 
cast. "What  all  this  bolls  down  to,"  one 
Chase  officer  said  not  long  ago,  "Is  that  a 
corporation  must  adapt  to  the  world  It  func- 
tions In." 

Inasmuch  as  banks,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are 
often  thought  to  be  the  most  conservative  of 
businesses  (and  bankers  the  flintiest  of 
businessmen ) .  It  comes  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  one  whose  connection  with  banks 
has  rarely  extended  beyond  a  teller's  cage 
to  learn  the  extent  of  one  bank's  self-Immer- 
sion In  the  whirlpool  problems  of  our  times. 
The  Idea  of  examining  the  social  perform- 
ance of  corporations  Is  not  new;  a  few 
months  back,  for  Instance.  Business  <t  Soci- 
ety evaluated  twenty-five  large  companies 
and — happily  for  this  brief  account  of  one 
bank's  tentative  steps  into  strange  new  ter- 
ritory— rated  the  Chase  first.  What  has  been 
going  on  at  the  Chase  these  last  few  feverish 
years  Is  regarded  by  some  of  the  bank's  in- 
house  evaluators  as  merely  a  part  of  a  grad- 
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ual,  evolutionary  process.  But  to  the  outside 
observer,  the  activity  has  aspects  and  im- 
plications that  seem  little  short  of — al- 
though the  word  Is  rarely  utt^^red  at  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  except  in  reierence 
'o  others— revolutionary  Still,  as  one  Chase 
f.xpcutlve  who  dares  tc  use  the  word  said 
not  long  ago,  "It's  been  a  quiet  kind  of  revo- 
lution, and  o!ie  that's  all  the  mere  extraor- 
dinary In  that,  unlike  your  usual  nonbusi- 
ness revolution,  It  pretty  much  started  at  the 
top." 

Banks  are  limited  in  what  they  can  do  by 
law,  by  tradition,  and  by  their  primary  pur- 
pose, which  Is  of  course  to  lend  and  manage 
money  for  a  profit  And  like  any  other  In- 
stitutions, they  must  reflect  their  times  as 
n-.uch  as  try  to  shape  them  The  Chase,  for 
Instance,  has  a  great  many  minority-group 
employees — at  last  count,  6.278 — but  thl.-i 
32  r  representation  derives  as  much  from 
compulsion  as  compassion:  any  New  York- 
based  organization  that  wants  to  man  its 
desks  and  phones  and  computers  must  rely 
on  the  available  labor  pool,  and  In  New  York, 
as  In  most  urban  centers  the  nature  of  thai 
pool  has  drastically  changed.  Long  gone  l.s 
the  day  when  personnel  managers  could  ex- 
pect to  fill  clerical  vacancies  with  demurely 
dressed  blonde  high  school  graduates;  Afroe 
and  suede  jerkins  are  the  style.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  available  candidates  cast  In  the 
old-fashioned  mold,  however,  to  flesh  out 
boards  of  directors  Thus,  it  was  not  mere 
Inevitability  that  made  the  Chase  the  first 
big  American  bank  to  Invite  a  black  to  Join 
its  board.  Now.  the  bank  has  two  black  di- 
rectors, one  of  them  a  woman.  Anybody  who 
might  have  tried  to  borrow  money  from  a 
Chase  lending  officer  a  few  years  ago.  in 
order  to  bet  it  on  the  likelihood  of  the  bank's 
soon  having  a  black  woman  director,  would 
have  been  turned  down  as,  If  not  plain  dotty, 
a  very  poor  risk. 

As  recently  as  1963,  fewer  than  S'ji  of  the 
Chase's  employees  were  black  or  Spanish- 
speaking;  and  the  bank's  directors,  not  to 
mention  all  Its  other  visible  operatives,  rou- 
tinely wore  white  shirts  to  work.  But  as 
shirts  began  to  change,  so  did  the  fabric  of 
the  entire  city,  and  Chase  soon  embarked  on 
a  concentrated  effort  to  recruit  minority  em- 
ployees It  was  a  campaign  much  In  the 
bank's  self-interest.  A  bank  Is  inextricably 
enmeshed  In  the  community  In  which  It 
functions;  It  cannot  puU  up  stakes  and  leave 
If  things  look  bleak.  When  New  York  Is 
a  fun  city  the  Chase  grins:  and  when  a  rock 
Is  thrown  through  any  New  York  window, 
the  Chase  winces  Accordingly,  nine  years 
ago,  the  bank  started  searching  for  new.  mi- 
nority-oriented programs  Two  of  the  first 
steps  In  this  direction  were  small,  acronymlc 
ventures — BET  and  JOB-  a  Business  lixpe- 
rience  Training  program  and  a  Job  Oppor- 
tunities In  Business  program.  The  partici- 
pants In  BET  were  hlph  school  students, 
many  of  them  black,  who  were  given  em- 
ployment at  the  bank  every  afternoon  pro- 
vided they  agreed  to  attend  school  every 
morning.  So  far.  there  have  been  277  BFn~ 
students,  195  of  whom  finished  high  school. 
Of  these,  61  went  on  to  college,  and  101,  who 
evidently  got  more  turned  on  bv  their  after- 
noon than  by  their  morning  studies,  stayed 
at  the  Chase,  JOB  was  for  dropouts;  the  bank 
could  thus  train  them  all  day  long  Of  the 
466  Individuals  who  have  gone  through  this 
course — moat  of  them,  too,  nonwhite — 127 
are  currently  working  for  the  bank 

In  1967,  at  about  the  time  that  job  was 
getting  underway,  a  number  of  people  at  the 
Chase  began  to  think  hard  about  the  kind 
of  social  and  economic  environment  in  which 
the  bank  could  expect  to  operate  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  David  Rockefeller  was  then 
president  of  the  bank,  and  he  had  been 
Instrtimental  In  the  formation  early  that 
vear  of  the  National  Urban  Coalition  which 
was  addressing  itself  to  a  sobering  multi- 
plicity of  country-wide  problems.  But  aside 
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rrnm  Its  low-key  aid  to  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, the  Chase  hadn't  addressed  itself,  on 
ar  institutional  scale,  to  many  local  prob- 
;e  ns.  "There  had  been  crises  In  the  cities. 
at  d  youthful  unrest  everywhere."  Rocke- 
fe  ler  says  today.  "There  was  deep  concern  In 
m  iny  sectors  of  society  about  the  role  of 
mitltutlons.  It  was  time  for  us  at  the  bank 
to  look  at  ourselves  and  see  what  we  were 
dclng  and   what  perhaps   we  ought  to  do." 

Dthers  at  the  bank  were  harboring  similar 
thoughts.  One  of  those  was  Thomas  W.  Mc- 
M  ihon,  Jr..  a  Chase  executive  vice  president 
ar  d.  as  chairman  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
m  ttee  of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
a  srlme  mover  in,  among  other  ventures,  a 
billon-dollar  A.B.A.  loan  program  to  help 
m  norlties  In  fifty  cities,  and  the  minbanc 
Ctpltal  Corporation  to  supply  needed  capital 
to  the  nation's  minority-owned  banks.  In 
M  ly,  1967.  he  corralled  a  half-dozen  Chase 
se  ilor  vice  presidents  under  his  wing  and 
sh'pherded  them  on  a  first-hand  encounter 
with  dope  peddlers,  pimps  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  citizenry  with  whom  they  had 
had  little  routine  contact.  "I  thought  It  was 
ve-y  educational  for  them,"  McMahon  said 
af  erward.  "You  can't  design  social  programs 
In  a  board  room  or.  when  It  comes  to  that.  In 
th>  White  House.  You  have  to  get  to  know 
people. " 

tn  June,  1968.  Rockefeller  called  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  various  Chase  departments. 
Tl  e  outcome  was  the  creation  of  a  hlgh- 
le'  el  Urban  Affairs  Advisory  Committee  and 
of  the  first  full-time  urban  affairs  fuuctlon- 
ar  es  In  the  bank's  history.  Lat«r.  as  programs 
expanded,  the  17th  floor  (where  the  hlghest- 
ra  iklng  Chase  men  roost )  responded  further 
by  setting  up  an  urb.in  ta.sk  force  to  review 
pr>grams  and  look  ahead. 

'Everybody  always  seems  to  think  that 
be:ause  you're  the  Chsise  Bank,  you  can 
change  the  world,"  says  one  of  the  members, 
Jo  tin  B.  Davlea.  Jr.  "Well,  you  can't.  But  that 
dcBsn't  mean  you  shouldn't  try.  And  when 
yoa  succeed.  In  however  small  a  way,  you 
hsve  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you're 
part  of  a  major  institution  that  has  not  only 
m  ide  a  commitment  but  Is  engaged  in  many 
pr  jgrams  that  are  bringing  about  social  and 
ec  )nomlc  change." 

'rograms  In  education,  for  Instance:  It 
w(s  all  well  and  good,  the  Chase  had  realized 
ba:k  In  1967,  to  lend  a  hand  to  high  school 
dr  jpouts;  but  these  young  people,  no  matter 
how  conscientious,  were  unlikely  to  develop 
In  o  bank  officers,  and  the  Chase  was  as 
av  are  as  any  other  organization  that  In  the 
long  run  one  hasn't  struck  much  of  a  blow 
fo;  equality  If  almost  all  one's  mlnorlty- 
griup  employees  are  segregated  In  low-level 
ca;egorle8.  So  Chase  had  begun  recruiting. 
fo: '  one  thing,  on  black  college  campuses 
In  the  South,  and  had  had  fair.  If  something 
less  than  spectacular,  success.  In  any  event, 
th  i  source  of  most  of  the  bank's  new  home- 
to  vn  employees,  whatever  their  race  or  color, 
WIS  likely  to  continue  to  be  New  York.  Re- 
mi  dial  education,  which  was  basically  what 
BET  and  JOB  represented,  was  good  enough 
af  er  its  fashion,  but  It  wasn't  enough.  Ac- 
co  dlngly.  the  bank  Is  now  helping  to  devise 
a  3lan  whereby  the  Chase,  in  collaboration 
wl  ;h  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
ana  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education, 
wculd  undertake  the  upgrading  of  training 
fo)  primary  and  Junior  high  school  principals. 
Tte  abler  the  principals,  presumably,  the 
ab  er  their  graduates.  "Perhaps  this  partlcu- 
!ai  enterprise  won't  alter  the  course  of  New 
Y(  rk."  Rockefeller  told  an  acquaintance. 
"bat  it's  a  tangible  way  of  participating 
ac  ilvely  In  one  of  the  city's  most  acute  prob- 
leiis." 

n  an  urban-affair  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Chase  early  in  1970.  the  bank  an- 
nounced its  determination  to  help  the  poor 
of  New  York  (the  rich,  bankers  know,  can 
usually  help  themselves)  "both  by  creating 
op  jortunltles    for   ownership    and    manage- 
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ment  of  business  l:i  disadvantaged  areas  and 
by  seeking  new  ways  to  meet  the  urgent 
problems  of  Inadequate  housing." 

Ti:e  officer  in  charge  of  the  mlnority-houa- 
liig  phase  of  the  new  program,  Joseph  H. 
Qulna,  does  not  leud  money  quixotically, 
out  at  the  same  time,  he  has  made  several 
leans— to.  among  others,  the  proprietors  of 
store-front  churches — for  which  there  was 
i;o  discernible  collateral. 

'We  Just  have  to  put  our  faith  In  Individ- 
uals," Qulnn  says.  He  hasn't  merely  been 
giving  out  mortgages;  he  has  also  invited 
cjmmunlty  leaders  to  the  bank  and  given 
them  practical  courses  lu  niortgage-process — 
yarmulked  H.Asidlm  and  dashikled  brothers 
all  listening  Intently  together  as  he  ex- 
pouiids  on  mortgage  points  and  brokerage 
fjes.  Qulnn  started  off  with  $100  million  to 
allocate  as  suitable  opportunities  arose.  That 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  is  a  lot, 
but  It  Is  still  somewhat  less  than  1%  of  all 
the  bank's  outstanding  loans.  Two  of  the 
three  areas  on  which  the  Chase  has  been 
concentratir.g  are  tn  Brooklyn,  which  makes 
sense,  since  34'.  of  the  bank's  clerical  staff 
lives  there.  Even  within  a  single  borough, 
Qulnn  and  his  associates  have  been  confining 
themselves  to  small  geographical  areas,  try- 
ing to  make  a  perceptible  dent  In  them  with 
loans  that  vary  as  circumstances  dictate — 
some  money  for.  say.  refinancing  of  existing 
homes,  some  for  new-home  purchases,  some 
for  the  rehabllttatlon  of  rundown  structures. 
It  is  the  bank's  conviction  that  a  single 
change — a  change  In  a-ny  direction — can 
markedly  affect  a  locality:  as  Qulnn  once 
said.  "We  believe  that  improvement  can  be 
mare  contagious  than  deterioration."  At  the 
behest  of  a  black  Baptist  minister  In  Brook- 
lyn, the  Chase  authorized  a  loan  of  $325,000 
for  the  conversion  of  a  gutted  warehouse 
into  a  day-care  center  and  the  establish- 
ment, a  block  away,  of  a  school  to  train  IBM 
key-piu".ch  operators,  many  of  them  the 
mothers  of  the  day-care  center's  children.  It 
1=1  this  kind  of  ititegrated  effort  that  the  bank 
hopes  can   revitalize  listless  neighborhoods. 

The  loans  to  minority  businesses  have  been 
largely  processed  In  the  Chase's  170  branches 
and  coordin:ated  by  a  department  presided 
over  by  a  vice  preslde:it,  Lawrence  J.  Toal. 
He  aiid  his  associates  have  not  tossed  the 
rules  of  banking  to  the  winds;  they  still  turn 
down,  though  not  without  regret,  six  of 
every  seven  petltlo-'ers  wiio  come  their  way. 
But  the  loans  they  do  grant  are  high-risk 
loans — that  is.  to  men  and  women  who  have 
little  experlei^.ce.  less  capital  and  nothing 
really  going  for  them  exc<>pt  ideas  ai;d  en- 
thusiasm. By  the  end  of  1971.  the  Chase  had 
approved  loans  of  around  SI4  million  to  236 
minority-owned  bu-slnesses.  a  portion  of  this 
In  the  form  of  Investments  In  these  enter- 
prises by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Capital  Cor- 
poration. The  largest  single  Investment  was 
Jl,6  million  In  a  California  compa:iy  that 
makes  glove-box  compartments  for  Chevro- 
lets;  the  smallest  loan  was  $750  to  a  new 
meat-processing  firm  as  a  .security  payment 
for  rent  on  Its  proposed  premises 

To  date,  the  minority-business  loans  have 
had  a  lo.ss  rate  of  4.7'"^  of  their  total  dollar 
volume.  This  compares  unfavorably  with  the 
loss  rate  on  the  bank's  ordinary,  low-risk 
loans.  But  some  of  the  borrowers  not  only 
have  not  failed  but  have  rather  spectacularly 
prospered.  Notable  among  these  Is  the  Wal- 
lace &  Wallace  Fuel  OU  Company.  In  the 
borough  of  Queens.  It  could  scarcely  have 
begun  under  less  favorable  auguries.  The 
business  record  of  Its  founder.  Charles  Wal- 
lace, a  proud,  tcugh.  now  39-year-old  black 
man  from  Florida  with  only  a  high  school 
education,  was  unimpressive:  his  credit  rat- 
ing was  nil:  and  by  the  most  generous  esti- 
mate his  assets  totaled  $30.(X)0  Most  finance 
companies  won't  consider  lending  a  man  more 
than  four  times  the  sum  of  his  assets.  The 
Chase  loaned  Wall.tce  $250,000.  more  than 
half  of  this  against  accounts  receivable  of 
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uncertain  magnitude.  Wallace,  who  once  de- 
scribed the  bank  as  "an  oasis  on  the  horizon" 
ut  his  "desert  of  despair,"  sold  100,000  gal- 
lons of  fuel  oil  In  1969,  pretty  much  as  a 
one-man  operation.  By  1971  he  had  a  dozen 
full-time  employees  and  sales  of  35,000,000 
gallons;  by  1975  he  expects  to  have  100  em- 
ployees and  to  hit  250,000,000  gallons,  which 
would  represent  some  2%  of  all  the  fuel  oil 
consumed  In  New  York  City.  "No  black  busi- 
nessman can  really  make  it  nowadays  with- 
out going  to  the  white  establishment,"  Wal- 
lace says,  "but  most  whites  Just  give  us  a 
lot  of  Up  service.  The  Chase  gives  me  service." 

While  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Chase 
that  almost  one-third  of  Its  personnel  are 
from  minority  groups,  and  that  they  now 
constitute  15%  of  Its  supervisors  (the  bank- 
ing equivalent  of  foremen),  the  bank  is  not 
especially  happy  that  of  its  1.717  officers  only 
34— or  2% — come  from  those  groups.  Those 
minority-group  employees  who  feel  they  are 
not  moving  upward  fast  enough  can  derive 
some  small  hope  and  comfort  from  the  ex- 
perience of  another  group — the  women  at  the 
bank.  Though  for  some  time  more  than  50^o 
of  all  the  bank's  employees  have  been  fe- 
male. In  1967  there  were  only  15  women  of- 
ficers. In  1971,  there  were  64.  In  absolute 
terms,  the  women  still  have  a  long  way  to  go; 
in  relative  terms,  they  are  making  headway. 
As  far  as  black  officers  are  concerned,  one 
of  the  bank's  chief  concerns  Is  not  only  to 
find  and  train  potential  candidates  but,  hav- 
ing created  them,  to  figure  out  a  way  of  hold- 
ing onto  them;  nowadays,  any  black  with  a 
solid  financial  background  can  Just  about 
write  his  own  Job  ticket.  Currently  there  are 
17  blacks  among  183  men  and  women  in  the 
Chases  credit-training  program.  Its  principal 
source  of  officers.  A  current  black  trainee  In 
th;;t  course.  Clifton  Best,  a  native  of  Mem- 
phis, had  worked  for  a  bank  in  the  South 
before  he  came  to  New  York,  but  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  showpiece  black  man 
there.  He  thinks  he  will  probably  stay  on  at 
the  Chase  because,  in  part,  of  the  absence 
of  tokenism.  "I  don't  know  of  any  showpiece 
people  around  here,"  he  says.  "All  anybody 
demands  is  that  you  know  what  you're  do- 
ing." 

One  black  officer  who  arrived  at  that  rank 
by  a  different  route  is  Sherman  Brown,  a 
social  worker  who  was  the  assistant  director 
if  a  Harlem  settlement  house  when  the  Chase 
asked  him  to  Join  its  urban  affairs  staff.  He 
spends  most  of  his  time  outside  the  bank. 

"Regardless  of  whatever  pronouncements 
come  out  of  the  17th  fioor,  to  get  anjrwhere 
in  a  community  you  have  to  expose  yourself 
to  it."  he  says.  "It's  not  often  easy.  If  I  go 
to  a  black  group  in  Queens  to  talk  about 
our  home-loan  operations,  as  often  as  not 
somebody  will  start  off  by  saying  that  any 
black  working  for  the  establishment  is  auto- 
matically co-opted,  and  why  in  the  world 
would  anyone  be  working  for  a  bank?  I  let 
them  cuss  me  out  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
and  when  the  shouting  session  is  over,  I  try 
to  tell  them  I  have  something  to  offer  them. 
There's  usually  someone  in  the  crowd  who'll 
eventually  say.  'Hey.  let  the  man  speak.  We 
want  to  hear  about  your  mortgage  pool.' 
SLimetlmes  I  stay  at  these  meetings  till  raid- 
night  before  I  can  make  myself  heard,  but 
it's  worth  the  wait." 

Within  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  Chase 
has  become  increasingly  cognizant  of  the 
Interdependence  of  the  nation's  economy 
and  its  ecology.  In  1970,  setting  a  precedent 
for  banks  everywhere,  the  Chase  established 
a  new  staff  position  called  Coordinator  of 
Environmental  Systems,  and  filled  it  with  a 
chemical  engineer.  Robert  H.  Aldrlch.  He 
believes  that  banks  can  play  crucial  roles — 
mainly  throtigh  their  Impact  on  legislation, 
technology,  and  finance — in  upgrading  the 
country's  ecological  system.  Since  he  Joined 
the  Chase.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  rec- 
ommend the  rejection  of  a  loan  application 
from  a  paper  mlU  that  couldn't  conceivably 
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operate  at  a  profit  (no  one  at  Chase  ever 
loses  sight  of  profitability)  without  shirking 
its  environmental  reeponsibillties;  and  to 
lielp  bring  about  the  approval  of  a  loan  to 
an  egg  company  by  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  technique  for  making  Its  chicken 
droppings  less  of  a  public  nuisance.  Aldrlch 
is  probably  one  of  the  few  officers  of  any 
bank  who  can  be  found  on  street  corners 
sniffing  automobile  exhausts.  He  has  been 
conducting  curbslde  emission  tests,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  loans  for  manufacturers  of 
devices  to  curtail  that  particular  source  of 
pollution.  Recently,  Aldrlch's  labors  dove- 
tailed neatly  with  those  of  Lawrence  Toal, 
the  mlnority-buslness-loan*  man:  with  Al- 
drlch's ringing  concurrence.  Total  authorized 
a  Chase  loan  to  a  black  entrepreneur  who 
had  figured  out  a  way  to  eliminate  noxious 
particles  of  dirt  that  accumulate  in  Indus- 
trial Incinerators. 

Within  the  bank  Itself,  Aldrlch  has  be- 
come a  vigilant  ecological  watchdog.  He  has 
been  trying  to  devise  a  method  of  getting  its 
waste  paper — ten  tons  of  it  dally — recycled 
Meanwhile,  the  bank's  chief  purchasing  of- 
ficer, James  J.  O'EKonnell,  who  buys  twenty- 
flve  million  sheets  of  paper  annually  merely 
for  the  Chase's  own  printshop,  has  been  look- 
ing into  a  new  kind  of  recyclable  paper  made 
from  sugar  cane.  "If  we  buy  it  and  it  isn't 
satisfactory.  I  guess  I  can  always  eat  it,"  O'- 
Donnell  says.  His  department  purchases  fif- 
teen million  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  a 
year,  and  for  1971  he  was  enjoined  by  his 
superiors  to  obtain  at  least  one  percent  of 
that  from  minority  suppliers,  and  to  reach 
two  percent  In  1972.  It  hasn't  been  easy  to 
find  qualified  minority  suppliers  to  "buy 
things  from,  but  so  far  O'Donnell  has  done 
business  with  fourteen  of  them  (principally 
in  printing,  office  supplies,  data-processing 
services,  and  furniture  repairs),  and  has 
come  close  to  meeting  his  goal— in  part,  to 
be  sure  by  accepting  bids  from  inexperienced 
businessmen  that  run  slightly  higher  than 
their  competitors'. 

What  does  it  all  add  up  to?  No  one  can 
measure  precisely  how  many  new  checking 
accounts  or  deposits  have  stemmed  from  the 
Chase's  social  concern,  or  how  many  robber- 
ies may  have  been  averted,  or  windows  left 
intact.  "Sometimes  you  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  hearing  somebody  say  that  all  banks  are 
bad  but  that  the  Chase  Is  least  bad,"  one 
urban  affairs  staff  man  says.  "Still,  it's  nice 
to  be  able  to  go  to  a  party  and  not  have  peo- 
ple Jump  all  over  you  the  way  they  do  if 
you're  with  some  companies.  Now  I  can  say 
I'm  with  the  Chase  and  keep  my  head  up, 
and  if  one  of  my  friends  asks,  'How  can  you 
possibly  work  for  a  bank?,'  I  can  reply  quite 
honestly  that  I  find  It  fascinating;  that  what 
keeps  me  there  is  the  Incredible  potential  we 
liave  to  Influence  change." 

The  bank's  management  Is  Itself  trying  to 
determine  If  there  are  any  useful  criteria  for 
measuring  the  health  of  the  whole  economy. 
Should  a  polluting  company's  volume  of  busi- 
ness, for  Instance,  be  a  total  plus  in  the 
Gross  National  Product,  or  should  there  be  a 
minus  somewhere  along  the  line  for  Its  pol- 
lution? Should  "Gross  National  Product." 
when  It  comes  to  that,  be  supplanted  by  some 
such  more  meaningful  phrase  as  "Gross  Na- 
tional Well-being?"  Should  the  time-honored 
principles  of  accounting  be  radically  altered, 
to  Include  intangibles  like  social  good?  To- 
ward the  end  of  1971.  the  Chinese  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  the  stUl  largely  unexplored 
area  of  social  audits.  "We're  trying  to  discover 
whether  we  can  quantify  something  that's 
never  been  quantified  before,"  one  officer  says. 
"We're  trying  to  find  some  new  kind  of  arith- 
metic that  makes  sense  todnv.  Maybe  well 
have  to  redefine  our  notions  of  acceptable 
loas  ratios,  for  one  thing,  and  take  the  posi- 
tion that  when  it  comes  to  minority  housing 
and  minority  consumer  credit,  a  somewhat 
higher  ratio  should  be  perfectly  acceptable. 
But  most  of  all.  we  have  to  try  to  figure  out 
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how  far  we  should  go  in  all  these  directions 
we've  been  moving.  Some  of  our  hesitant  peo- 
ple ask,  'Aren't  we  doing  too  much?,'  and  the 
17th  floor  counters  with,  'Aren't  we  doing  too 
little?,'  and  what  all  of  us  have  to  ascertain 
sooner  or  later  Is,  How  much  is  enough?'  " 
From  time  to  time,  David  Rockefeller  tries 
to  answer  such  questions  himself.  "However, 
far  we  go,"  he  said  recently,  "I  don't  think 
we  can  ever  give  up  our  principal  activity 
of  lending  money  to  our  principal  customers, 
but  I  certainly  don't  think  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  what  we  can  do. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  our  socity  is  being  challenged.  And 
unless  banks  and  other  businesses  take 
greater  interest  In  what  happens  to  society, 
there's  a  real  possibility  that  our  system  will 
be  radically  changed  or  abandoned,  and  I 
can't  see  that  that  would  be  constructive." 
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or    COLORADO 
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Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Individual  Retire- 
ment Benefits  Act.  This  legislation  was 
requested  by  the  President  in  a  Decem- 
ber 14,  1971,  message  to  Congress.  Hav- 
ing now  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposal  in  detail.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  would 
do  a  great  deal  toward  permitting  the 
Nation's  future  senior  citizens  to  provide 
for  their  own  retirements  in  comfort  and 
dignity. 

The  plight  of  the  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
me  and  most  Members  of  this  body  for 
some  time.  Indeed,  during  the  time  I  have 
spent  representing  the  Second  District 
of  Colorado  in  Congress,  a  number  of 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  to  assist 
senior  citizens  have  been  passed.  In- 
variably, however,  the  legislation  has 
established  or  expanded  a  government 
program  which  is  aimed  at  providing 
some  specific  benefit  to  senior  citizens. 

Most  senior  citizens  with  whom  I  have 
met,  through  periodic  senior  citizen 
forums  I  hold  and  through  meetings  in 
my  ofiQce,  stress  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  receiving  welfare  benefits. 
Rather,  they  would  prefer  enjoying  a 
measure  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  pro- 
duced during  their  working  years.  More- 
over, I  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  presently 
in  the  work  force  and  who  would  like 
to  provide  for  their  retirement  years 
through  their  own  devices. 

All  too  often  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 
While  their  salaries  enable  them  to  live 
in  relative  comfort,  they  simply  lack  the 
resources  necessar>'  to  save  for  the  fu- 
ture. More  often  than  not  their  Inability 
to  save  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
their  taxe.s — including  income  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  and  property  taxes — repre- 
sent the  single  largest  claim  on  their  pay 
checks. 

The  Individual  Retirement  Benefit'; 
Act  would  make  it  po.ssible  for  those 
.Americans  who  choose  to  provide  for 
their  retirement  to  do  .so.  It  would  reward 
self-reliance.  It  would  assure  the  future 
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for  those  who  are  covered  by  piivate  pen- 
sion plans  and  it  would  allow  those  not 
'•ovored  to  tiike  the  .steps  necessary  to 
linve  a  degree  of  financinl  independence 
dm ing  letlremcnt. 

There  are  three  princiiJle  features  of 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker.  First,  an 
income  tax  dedurtion  would  be  pro- 
\ided  for  those  who  \\i:h  to  save  in- 
dependently for  their  retirement.  Sec- 
ond, the  ta.\  dedurtion  for  self-em- 
ployed person.?  who  provide  for  their  own 
and  their  e:nployees'  retirement  is  lib- 
eralized to  better  conform  to  cuirent 
linancial  realities  Third,  the  bill  estab- 
li'-hes  a  minimum  standard  for  the  vest- 
ine  of  pensions  in  those  who  take  part  in 
a  private  plan  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
who  lose  their  jobs  or  change  thetr  .jobs 
i);'ior  to  actual  retirement. 

Only  30  million  employee.'-  are  covered 
by  private  retirement  )ilans  The  others. 
unless  they  arc  of  .'^ub'^tantial  meaiis.  will 
have  to  :e]y  on  .^^orial  security  oi'  som.e 
other  public  retirement  plan  for  the  main 
soui'ce  of  their  income  following  retire- 
ment. For  these  people,  my  bill  would 
'permit  a  deduction  of  up  to  20  percent 
of  nn  individual's  salary,  with  a  limit  of 
Sl,.'iOO  annually,  for  conti  ibutions  made 
to  a  .scgicpated  retirement  fund.  A  wide 
vai'iety  of  investment  possibilities  would 
be  allowed  the  taxpayer  who  choo.ses  to 
establish  such  a  fund  for  him.:!elf.  Stand- 
ards for  the  distribution  of  the  accumu- 
lated assets  of  the  fund  are  established 
to  assui'c  that  the  fund  will  not  b"  uti- 
lized before  retirement  and  to  further 
assure  that  the  fuiid  would  be  liquidated 
during  the  life  expectancy  of  the  par- 
ticipant. Also,  the  deduction  is  reduced 
for  those  whose  employers  contribute  lo 
a  fund  and  for  those  not  now  subiect  to 
either  the  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement taxes.  This  would  place  all  tax- 
payers on  an  equal  footmc  vnth  respect 
to  total  impact  on  income  and  tax  liabil- 
ity. 

Presently.  tJiose  who  are  self-employed 
or  who  do  bu'^iness  other  than  as  a  cor- 
poration are  .'ie\erely  limit<Mi  in  the 
amount  the  business  can  deduct  from 
its  taxable  income  for  contributions  to 
retirement  funds  No  such  limit  exists 
for  corporations,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  proliferation  of  concerns  doing  bu.si- 
nesK  as  corporations  chiefly  for  this  t.ax 
purpase.  Even  profesi^ionals  are  beinji  al- 
lowed to  incorporate  in  many  States  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  laws 
concerning  employer  contributions  to  re- 
tirement funds.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
incorporation,  this  is  not  a  decision 
which  ought  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  deductibility  oi  emplover  contribu- 
tions to  retirement  funds.  Therefore,  my 
bill  would  increase  the  deduetible  con- 
tribution limit  for  ncncon^orate  firms 
from  $2. .500  to  $7  .sno  per  employee,  and 
it  would  increa.so  the  porcentag'e  of  eligi- 
ble earned  income  from  10  percent  to 
KS  percent. 

For  tho.-^e  30  million  Americans  uho 
are  now  covered  by  private  jx-nsion  plans 
through  their  cmploym.ent.  the  bill  would 
preserve  interests  accrued  throuph  the 
years.  A  basic  i)roblem  in  the  present 
private  pen.sion  .system  is  the  situation 
of  the  worker  who  loses  his  ))ension  when 
he   is   discharged,    laid   off.   resigns,   or 
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mo^es  to  another  job.  For  these  persons, 
the  typical  private  pension  plan  pays  no 
ben  eflts  when  retirement  age  is  reached, 
des  )lte  the  fact  that  both  the  employer 
anc  employee  treat  contributions  to  the 
fur  d  as  deferred  compensation.  The  bill 
pro  tides  that  employees  would  receive  a 
ves  ^  right  in  their  pension  funds  equal 
to  iO  percent  of  accrued  benefits  when 
the  T  age  plus  their  years  of  service  equal 
50.  Additional  vesting  of  10  percent 
woiild  accrue  for  each  additional  year 
woi  ked.  Provisions  to  prevent  employee 
abi  se  of  the  vesting  requirements  are  in- 
clui  led. 

Jlr.  Speaker,  the  Individual  Retire- 
me;  it  Benefits  Act  does  not  establish  an 
all  pervasive  scheme  of  Federal  regula- 
tion. Some  have  suggested  such  ap- 
pro M:hes,  but  I  believe  tlie  need  is  for 
Feceral  legislation  which  would  protect 
em:  iloyee  interests  in  their  pension  funds 
anc  encourage  private  thrift  without  de- 
pri'lng  Individuals  £ind  funds  of  the 
flexibility  they  now  enjoy.  This  is  the 
apf  roach  taken  by  the  bill,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues'  attention  for 
the  r  support. 


ne;vs  bulletin  op  the  ameri- 
c  an  revolution  bicei^tennial 

C  OMMISSION 


H0N.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viRcrNiA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^^TA•^VES 

Wednesday.  March  15.  1972 

^l:r.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
im  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
Ma  -ch  13  edition  of  the  bicentennial  bul- 
leti  1  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tenilal  Commission.  The  bulletin  is 
con  ipiled  and  written  by  the  staff  of  the 
AR  3C  Communications  Committee.  The 
bul  etin  follows: 

Bicentennial  Bitlletin 

ARBC  Chairman  David  Mahoney  will  ap- 
peal as  a  guest  on  Sherrye  Henry's  "Woman" 
Show  In  New  York  on  Tuesday,  March  14  at 
9:3( 
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ajn.  on  WCBS.  The  Chairman  will  dls- 
the  Bicentennial  Parks  and  show  the 
PBtrk'3  model  In  one  segment  of  Miss  Henry's 
Infc  rmatlve  show  for  women  featuring  prom- 
Ine:  t  guests  from  every  field. 

ve  "city  Improvement  type"  projects, 
mo^  already  on  the  drawing  boards,  were 
Inf c  rmally  adopted  for  support  recently  by 
the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Bicentennial  Com- 
mit «o.  Pour  of  the  projects  Include  planned 
downtown  developments,  as  the  Del  Alamo 
pro.  ect.  extension  of  San  Antonio  River 
bea  itlflcatlon,  the  Mexican  Market  project, 
and  a  San  Antonio  "new  town."  A  fifth  proj- 
ect, termed  an  urgent  need  for  a  1976  cele- 
bration.  was  brought  up  with  discussion  of 
a  m  jnlclpal  stadliun  for  major  sports  events. 
Mrs  Gene  Riddle.  Associate  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Texas  ARBC  addressed  the 
com  mlttee  during  their  meeting. 

Tiomas  J.  GuUfoU.  a  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
law;  er,  has  been  named  president  of  the  St. 
Lou  s  Bicentennial  World  Congress,  Inc..  a 
non-profit  group  that  Is  raising  funds  for  a 
Woi  id  Congress  on  legal  and  social  justice  to 
b«  1  eld  In  St.  Louis  in  August,  1975,  as  part 
of  tie  American  Bicentennial  celebration. 

T  le  Americana  tTnlt  of  the  American  Top- 
ical Association  has  announced  plans  to  re- 
coni  and  publish  complete  information  on 
all  Usues  relating  to  the  Bicentennial  that  Is 
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expected  from  many  foreign  countries  from 
now  until  1976.  The  Information  will  be  pub- 
lished and  recorded  In  Americana  Philatelic 
News,  the  bulletin  of  the  Americana  Unit. 
For  further  Inforraatlon  on  the  Americana 
Unit  In  conjunction  with  200th  anniversary 
Issue  contact  American  Unit  C  9,  Lauren  R. 
Jauuz.  1370  Longwood  Road.  Lake  Forest, 
IlUnois,  60045. 

A  network  of  bicycle  trails  extending  from 
the  Newport  News  City  F^rk  to  Jamestown 
ajid  the  proposed  York  River  State  Park  has 
been  suggested  as  a  new  Bicentennial  pro- 
gram for  Virginia.  The  plan  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Stanley  Abbott  of  Williamsburg. 
former  parkway  superintendent,  to  link  mu- 
nicipal park  with  a  bike-hike  trail  paralleling 
Colonial  Parkway.  Abbott  said  recently  that 
he  believes  the  National  Park  Service  is  tak- 
ing a  look  at  building  the  bike  trail  beside 
the  26-mile  historical  park  roadway. 

Congratulations  to  Richard  P.  Pourado, 
editor  emeritus  of  The  San  Diego  Union. 
who  has  received  a  specl.il  "Ring  of  Truth" 
award,  the  first  of  a  senes  of  annual  awards 
to  be  made  by  the  Copley  Newspapers  over 
the  next  five  years  to  recognize  a  sp>eclal 
contribution  to  the  Bicentennial  by  a  Copley 
newspaf>er  or  employee.  Mr.  Poiirade  v/as 
recognized  for  his  distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  the  preparations  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  American  Bl'^er.tennlal.  Mr,  Rob- 
ert I^tts  Jones,  president  of  the  corporation, 
has  urged  his  publishers  and  executives  to 
stimulate  programs  in  their  communities 
which  will  fuinu  the  reconaniendatlon  of  the 
.\RBC  that  the  Bicent-ennial  celebration  be 
nationwide  in  scope,  highlighting  progress 
and  the  future. 

Rhode  Island  Lieutenant  Governor  J.  Jo- 
.senh  Garrahy  recently  urged  members  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
Rhode  Island  to  promote  the  state's  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  "so  we  can  make  giant 
itrides  In  fulfilling  our  tourism  potential." 
Lt.  Governor  Garrahy  urged  the  S.^R  to  ex- 
p?nd  itself  in  behalf  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  In  1973. 

On  March  14,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  sched- 
uled hearings  on  the  ARBC's  1973  budget 
and  the  House  will  hold  its  hearings  on  the 
new  budget  on  March  16. 

Following  are  some  newspaper  comments 
on  the  ARBC's  Bicentennial  Parks: 

Harriet  'Van  Home,  a  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Post  (2 '26)  writes:  "Obviously, 
this  Bicentennial  Commission  Is  endowed 
with  more  wisdom  than  one  usually  finds 
in  such  groups.  Out  of  their  deliberations 
has  emerged  a  master  plan  for  beautifying 
America,  restoring  old  landmarks,  razing 
slums,  and  establishing  'Bicentennial  Parks' 
in  each  of  the  50  states." 

Prom  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (3 '2),  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  In  an  editorial  titled  "Gifts 
to  the  People" — "The  Idea  of  parks  In  each 
state  built  on  land  donated  by  the  federal 
government,  ranging  from  100  to  500  acres, 
would  leave  a  permanent  residual,  benefit- 
ting many  people  Instead  of  long  forgotten 
Trylons  and  Perispheres  or  Treasure  Islands 
that  few  remember.  More  Important,  In  a 
time  when  the  urban  crush  Is  becoming  more 
throbbing,  a  proposal  to  construct  sizeable 
recreational  parks,  as  a  gift  from  the  nation 
to  the  people,  is  a  birthday  present  that  is 
most  appropriate." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (2/24)  re- 
ports, "The  American  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion has  come  up  with  a  winning — not  to 
mention  needed — alternative  to  the  delays 
and  debate  In  Philadelphia.  The  various  sites 
will  be  chosen  for  their  natural  setting  and 
proximity  to  lakes  or  harbors — and  will  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  safety  valve  In  the  form 
of  open  space  for  harried  city  dwellers.  ».'ark 
structures  wlU  be  designed  In  such  a  way  to 
grace,  not  disgrace,  the  terrain.  Architectural 
breakthroughs  are  likely,  for  Innovation 
(along  with  maturity)  will  be  encouraged." 
The  Bicentennial  Parks  would  be  a  credlt- 
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able  permanent  reminder  of  the  national 
pride  that  Americans  should  feel  in  1976 
suggests  the  Journal  In  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware (2/28). 

The  Journal  recommends  Cape  Henlopen 
as  an  obvious  location  for  Delaware's  Bi- 
centennial Park,  giving  the  state  a  "mean- 
ingful p>ermanent  bicentennial  project."  "If 
the  federal  commission  continues  to  push  for 
its  50-park  proposal,  Delaware's  congressional 
delegation  should  get  behind  the  Cape 
Henlopen  location."  (2/28). 


PRAISE  FOR  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  finest  organizations  for  yoimg  women 
in  our  country,  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America. 

This  week  the  Girl  Scouts  are  celebrat- 
ing their  60th  aimiversary  and  we  should 
stop  and  think  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  remarkable  organization. 

Most  of  us  only  think  about  the  Girl 
Scouts  during  their  annual  cookie  sale 
and  we  never  stop  to  wonder  about  their 
other  activities. 

The  Girl  Scouts  provide  young  women 
with  invaluable  training  in  citizenship 
and  they  have  an  excellent  program  in 
environmental  activities. 

The  statement  "Girl  Scouting  Builds 
Character"  may  be  a  cliche,  but  it  is  very 
true. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  a  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Northeast  Times,  which  honors 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Times  EDrroEiAL  Views — U.S.A.  Gihl  Scouts 
Mark  60th  Year 

About  30,000  girls  In  the  Philadelphia  area 
win  mark  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  in  activities  during  Girl 
Scout  Week,  March  12-18. 

Festivities  start  with  Girl  Scout  Sunday 
when  girls  all  over  Philadelphia  are  holding 
Scout  Sunday  services.  Some  troops  have 
taken  on  the  responsibility  of  running  their 
entire  Sunday  service  while  others  are  plan- 
ning celebration  breakfasts.  Throughout  the 
week  banquets,  window  displays,  special  in- 
gatherings and  troop  birthday  parties  will 
keep  the  girls  busy. 

"Two  new  programs  are  being  Inaugurated 
during  Girl  Scout  Week  this  year.  Philadel- 
phia Council  is  the  first  In  the  country  to 
begin  the  "Emmanuel  Badge."  This  inter- 
falth  badge  is  designed  to  help  Scouts  learn 
about  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  three  major  re- 
ligious faiths  of  America.  Scout  troops  work- 
ing on  the  badge  must  fulfill  requirements 
during  the  year,  starting  Girl  Scout  Sunday. 
By  doing  projects,  researching  and  taking 
part  in  religious  ceremonies  other  than  their 
own.  each  Scout  will  relate  what  she  has 
learned  to  every  phase  of  Girl  Scouting  and 
her  life. 

The  second  addition.  The  Trefoil  Society,  Is 
comprised  of  former  members  of  the  Girl 
Scout  Board  of  Directors.  This  group  will 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  so  that  Girl 
Scouting  can  continue  to  benefit  from  their 
vast  experience  and  expertise.  Trefoil  Society 
Chairman  Caspar  Wlster  and  Board  Chair- 
man Charles  E.  Strlckler  will  host  the  group 
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at  an  Inaugural  luncheon  on  Wednesday  of 
Girl  Scout  Week. 

Girl  Scouts  have  been  going  strong  since 
the  year  Juhette  Low  started  the  first  troop 
in  1912.  Philadelphia  troops  began  the  next 
year  and  have  a  number  of  milestones  to  brag 
about. 

In  1918  they  sold  the  most  bonds  In  the 
Fourth  Liberty  I,oan  Drive  and  got  a  medal 
for  It.  In  1923,  they  were  the  first  to  Institute 
a  Brownie  program.  The  annual  Cookie  Sale 
started  In  Philadelphia  in  1933  when  the  girls 
baked  cookies  In  the  windows  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Gas  Works  to  raise  money  for  more 
camping  programs.  The  first  day  camp  op- 
erated In  Philadelphia  In  1935  and  earlier 
that  decade  the  first  troop  for  handicapped 
girls  was  started  at  the  Philadelphia  Home 
for  Incurables.  The  first  conference  for  high 
school  age  girls  was  held  on  Juniper  Street 
and  Included  a  program  that  dlsctissed  girl- 
parent  relationships. 

The  40'3  found  them  fighting  against  Ju- 
venile delinquency  and  for  better  racial  re- 
lations. In  1941,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S-A. 
pledged  their  service  for  national  defense  at 
a  ceremony  in  Washington  DC.  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  collecting  paper  and  metal, 
working  in  hospitals,  preparing  dressings  for 
the  Red  Cross  and  planted  Victory  Gardens. 

The  last  60  years  have  been  filled  with 
service  to  the  country  and  for  the  com- 
munity. Among  their  many  activities  in  the 
60's.  they  helped  rehabilitate  patients  at  the 
Philadelphia  State  Hospital.  The  men  In 
Viet  Nam  received  support  from  Scouts  In 
the  form  of  letters,  toiletries  and  paper  back 
books. 

Contemporary  problems  of  the  70's  de- 
mand plenty  of  Girl  Scout  attention.  Many 
are  Involved  in  drug  hotlines  and  drug  edu- 
cation workshops.  To  learn  about  themselves 
and  find  what's  in  store  for  them  as  women, 
they  participate  in  Women's  Consciousness 
Raising  sessions.  Ecology  is  a  deep  concern 
for  Girl  Scouts  as  they  run  glass  re-cycling 
centers  and  clean-up  projects.  Scouts  are 
even  Involved  in  helping  the  flood  victims  in 
West  Virginia  by  collecting  supplies  and 
shipping  them  to  the  flood  areas.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  wherever  there's  a  community 
(oncern,  youll  flnd  a  concerned  Scout. 


CALIFORNIA  YOUTH  LEGISLATORS 
STAND  OUT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  at- 
titude and  the  spirit  of  the  young  people 
in  my  district  is  representative  of  young 
people  across  the  Nation,  then  America 
indeed  stands  on  a  solid  foundation  and 
faces  a  bright  future. 

On  February  18,  some  150  high  school 
students  from  throughout  my  congres- 
sional district  gathered  in  mock  legisla- 
tive session  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  Riverside  to  tackle  two  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  we  have  faced  in  this 
Congress — pollution  and  political  cam- 
paign spending.  With  guidance  from  the 
Riverside  Jaycees,  the  students  them- 
selves organized  this  legislative  session, 
selecting  the  format,  setting  up  the  com- 
mittee structure,  and  determining  the 
topics  for  consideration.  Further,  they 
conducted  the  hearing  procedures,  ques- 
tioned witnesses,  and  drafted  construc- 
tive legislative  proposals  during  the  day- 
long session. 
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Their  conscientious  dedication  and  re- 
sponsible manner  were  Inspiring  to  all  of 
us  involved  in  their  program  as  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  been  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  a  result  of  their  work,  and  utilizing 
their  committee  reports,  I  plan  to  develop 
additional  legislative  proposals  on  pollu- 
tion and  campaign  spending  in  the  near 
future. 

The  students  came  with  three  basic  in- 
tents; to  listen  and  learn,  to  spell  out 
their  own  concerns,  and  to  develop  well- 
founded  legislative  proposals.  The  Con- 
gress could  well  take  that  simple  formula 
to  heart.  Often,  we  seem  too  concerned 
with  our  own  pet  projects  and  too  busy 
talking  about  them  to  see  all  sides  of 
a  question. 

In  recognition  of  the  leadership  and 
the  contributions  of  each  of  the  following 
youth  conference  participants,  I  offer 
this  congressional  tribute.  If  time  al- 
lowed, I  could  enter  here  a  personal  note 
about  the  indi'vidual  contributions  of 
each  participant.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  1st  Armual  38th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Youth  Conference  was  the  product 
of  at  least  150  individual  efforts  Further 
It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  high  caliber  of 
our  young  people  today.  'With  youth 
leaders  such  as  these  I  have  only  en- 
thusiasm for  the  future  of  America". 

Kevin  Kane  and  Bob  King,  both  from 
Riverside  performed  stellar  roles  as  co- 
chairman,  as  did  the  official  legislative 
secretaries.  Dee  McGov,-an  and  Kim 
Stelzner,  also  of  Riverside. 

The  organizing  committees  lined  up 
like  this:  Program— Bonnie  Fauth,  Kerin 
Kane,  Terri  Buus,  Karen  Bishop,  Doug 
Frost,  and  Jay  Jacobson,  all  of  Riverside, 
and  Mike  Stroda  of  Sunnymead. 

Facilities — Doug  Svensson,  Kim  Lam- 
bert, and  Melvin  Vigil  of  Riverside,  and 
Kathy  Nagurskl,  and  Gary  Sheets  of 
Rubldoux. 

Registration— Albert     Leland,     Steve 
Marlatt,  and  Craig  Celse,  all  of  Riverside. 
Printing— Vlckl  Manns  and  Kim  Stelz- 
ner of  Riverside,  and  Jay  Ast  of  San  Ja- 
cinto. 

Public  Relations — Bob  King,  Barry 
Brennan,  Dee  McGowan,  Cathy  Dumas, 
and  Ron  Redmond,  all  of  Riverside. 

Outstanding  Jaycee  leadership  came 
from  Jim  Grant,  Gene  Agnes,  Phil  Cruz, 
Pete  Miller,  Rich  Garcia,  Gene  Grant, 
Joe  Arnold,  and  Jim  Lovestrom. 

Special  accolades  must  go  also  to  my 
loyal  Riverside  staff  and  volunteers  In- 
cluding Cathy  Swajlan,  Mary  Riley,  Sue 
Miller,  Carol  Hedrick,  Beth  Riley,  and 
Dan  Hollingsworth. 

And  the  ones  who  really  made  the  con- 
ference such  an  unparalleled  success  were 
the  delegates  themselves.  I  submit  to  you 
the  delegates  and  their  respective  high 
schools:  Ramona  High  School — Cathy 
Nelson,  Bill  Peterson,  Dana  Barthoff, 
Chris  Smith,  and  Eric  Manning.  Corona 
High  School — ^Dlane  Turner,  Judy  Usler, 
Ava  Dunlavy,  Don  Williamson,  and  Lau- 
rie Sherman.  Brawley  Union  High 
School — Howard  Kellogg.  Brad  Luckey, 
Mark  Shahan,  Don  Whitted,  and  Kathv 
Smith. 

Rubldoux  High  School— Mike  Stro- 
bach,  Diana  Vance,  Sandy  Myers,  Mark 
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Davis,  and  Cynthia  Yingst.  Norco  High 
School — Joe  Cloutier,  Mary  Doerr,  Judy 
Hockenberrj',  Eton  Love,  and  Robin  Wif- 
leford.  Eagle  Mountain  High  School- 
Peggy  Harris,  Mary  Lou  Robles.  Judv 
Bilyer.  Cathy  Stanton,  and  Jodi  Oatman. 
Perris  High  School— Kei  Okubo,  Robert 
Gutierrez,  Vlmiecia  Green,  Karen  Bag- 
ley,  and  William  Menchelli. 

Calipatria  High  School— Tom  Bar- 
rington,  Bhagwanl  Stwal,  Robert  Barras, 
Linda  McConnell  and  Robert  Sigmond. 
Moreno  Valley  High  School— Jay  Jacob- 
son,  Mike  Strode,  Laura  Daniel.  Leonard 
Therrien,  Linda  Hand,  Tanya  Brickham, 
and  Jules  Benne.  San  Pasquel  High 
School — Iris  Leamon.";,  Becky  Ramirez, 
Laura  DeOrand  and  Diane  Leamons. 
Polytechnic  High  School — Marilyn  Brick, 
Mike  Perez,  Barbara  Udell,  Paul  Wellcn- 
kamp  and  Melanie  Morin.  Calexico  Hifjh 
School — Ophelia  Gomez,  Eliza  Martinez, 
Celeste  Cantu.  Loius  Valenzuela  and 
Richard  Carilla.  North  High  School- 
Lorraine  Rodriguez,  Sara  Schlanger, 
Steven  McCutchan,  Da\id  Dewilt  and 
Laine  Herman. 

Norte  Vista  High  School— Ken  John, 
Carolyn  Poppell.  Jane  Skinner,  Fred 
Western  and  Frank  Teurloy  Beaumont 
High  School-^on  Wallace.  Cathy  Zilz. 
Gert  Schaffhauser.  Legan  Chatigny  and 
Cindy  Blain.  Indlo  High  School-^am 
Fernandez.  Marvin  Dennis,  Carol  Jesse, 
Robert  RauTisley,  and  Sabos  Rosas.  Notre 
Dame  High  School — Robert  Wlock,  Ftob- 
ert  Lyons,  Mark  Kwasney.  Paul  Kret.er 
and  Duane  Donni.^.  Ekinore  Union  High 
School — Robert  Isaacs.  Ken  Ga^salin, 
Drcama  Walker,  Caroline  Chllders  and 
Norma  Crandell.  San  Jacinto  High 
School — Robert  Brezine,  Dean  Mathes, 
Jem*  Peebles,  Brett  Long,  Bruce  Kraveik 
and  Bill  Alexander. 

Sherman  Indian  High  School — Jack 
Coats,  Emma  Chico,  Anita  Tatro.  Jackie 
Salgado  and  Colleen  Stacey.  Coachella 
Valley  High  School — Mark  Davis,  Sandra 
.^vila,  Mario  Torres,  Debbie  Colmb  and 
.^rlene  Alvarer.  Palo  Verde  High  School — 
Kris  Kontilis,  Karen  Loder,  Jennie  Griffin 
and  Juana  Iroz,  Banning  High  School — 
Nancy  Black,  James  Wlmberly,  Mickie 
Monigomcry,  Richard  Nlemi  and  Larry 
Nelschke.  Palm  Springs  High  School — 
Robert  Severino.  James  Colbert,  Rosa 
Villarreal.  Gale  Hurd  and  Stephen  D. 
Petach.  Hemet  High  School— Peter  Holl- 
mann 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.sENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  ahve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1.600  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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AGRICULTURAL  YEARBOOK  CITES 
\  .BARREN  COUNTY.  TENN.,  AS 
EXAMPLE  OF  RURAL  GROWIH 
ANT>  PROGRESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

1$  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 
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r.  EVINS  of  Tenness->e  Mr.  Speaker, 
Yearbook   of   Agriculture   for    1971 
udes  an  excellent  account  of  the  out- 
ing program  of  industrial  develop- 
in  Warren  County.  Tenn. 
e  article  is  entitled  "How  a  Town 
Attract  Industry",  and  the  authors 
Mr.   G.   W.   F.   Cavender.   as.Mstant 
strator  for  special  projects  of  the 
rs  Administration,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
G.  Schmitt.  Jr..  al.so  of  FHA. 

article   points   to   the   industrial 

;th  and  progress  of  Warren  County, 

FHA    helped    to    make    pos.sible 

gh  grants  and  loans  for  water  ^acil- 

and  services. 

rtainly  I  want  to  comm'  nd  the  local 

rship  in  Warren  Comity,  as  well  as 

Farmers  Home  Administrat  on.  for 

r  cooperation  in  achievin :  rapid  in- 

sltrial  growth. 

Speaker,  because  of  the  interest 

colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 

in  this  most  important  subject,   I 

excerpts  from  the  article  in  the 

D  herewith. 

excerpts  follow: 

N  CotJNTY,  Tenn. — Ex.ampie  or  Rth.^t. 

Growth 

1    Coun:y.    Tenn  .    had    made    some 

re.s3    !n    induitrlallzatlon    by    1960,    but 

y  of  Its  people  were  stUl  leaving  In  search 

.  P-irter  Heneg.ir,  then  Executive  Sec- 

y    of    the    Warren    County    Chamber    of 

e,    said    recently:     "We    realized    a 

approach  was  needed,  so  we  started  us- 

a  rifle   instead  of  a  shotgun.  We  began 

ntoryi::g    our    resources    and    need.^    and 

ished  goals  " 

1960.  the  county  seat  of  McMlnnvUle 
iX5k  development  of  a  water  supply 
could  serve  the  entire  Mun'y  for  domes- 
nd  Induatrla'  purposes  Now  68  percent 
1  Warren  County  cltlzeru  use  the  system, 
there  U  ample  capacity  for  expansion. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  provided 
icial  assistance  for  five  of  the  six  rural 
•r  districts. 

e    area's    first    laduatrial    park    was    ac- 
led  m  1965.  There  are  now  400  acres  fully 
ible    to    utilities,    plui,    a    mile    of    rail 
age. 

nvllle  and  Warren  County  have  fur- 
fac;litie3  and  s.'rvlces  for  business  and 
stry.  They  have  als.i  provided  economic. 
1,  and  cultural  opportunities  for  the;r 
ens.  They  did  'his  by  taking  advantage 
.allable  prcgra.-r.s  o'  both  the  private  and 
ic  sector  and  making  full  u.=e  of  '.oc.U 
ts. 

has  resulted  in  successfui  .ndustrlai- 
on     There    are    10    plants    that    employ 
250  to  1.050  persons,  several  others  witii 
T  250  employees,  arid  some  that  employ 
r  than  50.  ^iAny  .jf  the  plants  have  been 
shed  since    1960.   The  cou-.ity   has   not 
cted   Its   !o.-.g-estab'.l^hed    Industries   or 
griculture  and  nursery  stack  enterprise. 
ere  are  now  7.500  Industrial  Jobs  In  the 
ty.  Oarence  Redmon.  of  the  Caney  Tork 
Cooperative    i  REA  i .  .said:    "W^arren 
ty's  industry  has  also  provided  an  eco- 
Ic  boost  to  adjoining  counties  w^here  tlie 
r  and  coal  business  had  declined  " 
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EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

Why  did  the  Carrier  Corporation  come  to 
Warren  C-un';:  '  Perso'.uel  Manager  Clyde 
Brlggs  replied.  '  O'ie  reason  was  the  climate: 
a;iother  wa.>  the  availability  of  low  cost  elec- 
tricity and  third  was  central  location  for  the 
distribution  of  our  product.  '  He  added  that 
.several  places  within  a  radius  of  lOO  miles 
would  have  been  acceptable,  but  Warren 
County  was  cho.sen  because  of  progressive 
attitudes  of  the  people,  and  community  serv- 
ices and  programs  available  for  employees. 

What  have  been  the  results?  With  outmi- 
gratlon  stemmed,  population  in  the  county 
.ncreated  from  23,102  in  1960  to  26,972  in 
1970.  The  tax  base  rose  from  $7.3  million  to 
$42  miilion,  retail  sales  shot  up  94  percent, 
and  assets  of  financial  institutions  went  from 
$22  million  to  more  than  $62  million  in  the 
samo  period.  Broadscale  results  Inclxided 
hundred.-,  more  gainfully  employed,  new 
housing,  and  a  general  upcradlag  of  living 
conditions. 

A  recent  USDA  .survey  revealed  that  half 
the  industrial  job.s  created  in  the  last  decade 
were  in  the  countryside.  But  the  chaiige  in 
composition  of  our  total  population,  which 
sliows  a  continual  decline  of  people  living  in 
rur.il  area.'i,  reminds  us  that  past  efforts  have 
not  ooen  adequ-ito  to  hold  and  attract  people 
in  rural  areas   More  can  and  should  be  done. 


THOMAS  GURICK  NEW  JERSEY  VFW 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  WINNER: 
MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREE- 
DOM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
that  one  of  my  high  school  constituents. 
Thomas  J.  Gurick.  won  first  place  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  competition  of  the 
VFW's  25th  annual  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest. 

I  have  now  obtained  a  transcript  of 
Tom's  winning  speech  and  I  think  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  effort  of  every 
Member  to  soend  a  few  moments  in 
studying  it. 

The  speech  follows: 

My  Responsibility  to  Freedom 
(By  Thomas  Gurick) 

There  Is  great  pain  In  giving  birth  to  a 
child.  There  Is  also  great  suffering  In  raising 
a  child.  But  you  endure,  you  suffer,  you 
persevere,  because  In  the  back  of  your  mind 
you  hope  and  pray,  that  after  you  have 
given  every  ounce  of  strength  In  trying  to 
make  this  child  a  mature,  strong  human 
being  he  will  become  Just  that.  You  trust 
that  he  will  have  the  responsibility  to  honor 
and  respect  you  for  the  good  fortune  and 
great  happiness  you  have  granted  him 
throuehout  the  struggle  of  his  younger  life 

.^nd  by  the  same  token,  I  believe,  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  our  country  was  de- 
veloped and  still  stands.  It  was  given  birth 
by  the  early  colonization  from  Europe  by 
people  who  had  a  hun.ger  for  freedom.  I' 
was  a  young  country  with  many  problems 
and  misfortunes.  But  her  people  didn't  alve 
up.  They  struggled  through  the  tyranny  of 
Britain,  through  the  havoc  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  through  the  growing  pains 
which  followed  as  a  result  of  a  nation  with 
a  lack  of  a  strong  reprerentattve  govern- 
ment. Why  did  these  people  perse\ere?  Why 
did  they  stand  up  and  endure''  They  suf- 
fered, died,  and  w^lthstood  this  agony  be- 
cause all  these  men  had  a  responsibility  to 
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freedom,  a  responsibility  to  a  nation  which 
would  render  them  certain  rights  and  priv- 
ileges never  before  bestowed  upon  citizens 
of  one  country.  I  also  have  this  respon- 
sibility. I  am  an  offspring,  a  citizen  of  this 
country  which  Is  now  ftilly  grown  and  fully 
matured.  r^Iy  responsibility  to  the  freedom 
of  tills  country  Is  to  respect  and  honor  It 
for  the  good  lortune  and  happiness  which 
it  has  given  to  me.  It  Is  my  responsibility 
to  endure  hardship,  to  persevere  with  pain, 
to  flight  and  even  die  for  my  country,  if 
neces.sary,  just  as  my  forefathers  did.  But 
most  of  all.  I  feel  I  should  be  mature  enough 
to  be  able  to  accept,  respect,  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  handling  mentally  and  physically  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  mine  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  think  John 
F.  Kennedy  phrased  It  very  well  when  he 
aidi  "In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only 
a  few  generations  have  been  granted  the 
role  of  defending  freedom  in  its  hour  of 
maximum  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responsibility.  I  welcome  It.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 
tion. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light 
our  country  and  all  who  serve  it  and  the  glow 
from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world." 


HON  GEORGE  BUSH  ON  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  March  2, 
our  former  colleague  and  present  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  George  Bush,  gave  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Ohio  as 
clear  and  as  concise  a  statement  on  our 
foreign  policy  as  I  have  been  privileged  to 
hear.  I  not  only  want  to  share  the  Am- 
bassador's speech  with  you,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  our 
foi-mer  colleague  is,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, doing  an  outstanding  job  in  this 
difiBcult  and  terribly  important  assign- 
ment. I  know  that  all  of  you  join  me  in 
wishing   him   continued  success. 

His  statement  follows : 

AMB^ssADOR  Busk 

The  world  Is  changing  very  fast,  and  .so 
i,  .American  foreign  policy.  We  are  not  Just 
responding  to  external  events.  We  are  also 
creating  new  opportunities.  And,  over  the 
pa.st  year,  a  pattern  has  begun  to  emerge. 
As  the  President  told  Congress  in  his  third 
annual  foreign  policy  report.  1971  was  a 
Watershed  year." 

We  are  not  only  getting  rid  of  some  of 
the  burdens  that  were  a  dissatisfaction  In 
the  past.  We  are  also  widening  our  options 
and  improving  our  expectations.  Let  me  tick 
off  some  of  the  President's  Initiatives  that 
iiave  helped  give  a  new  shape  and  meaning 
to  world  politics. 

First,  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  some  of  you 
di.sagree  with  the  new  policy.  Some  of  you 
feel  the  American  withdrawal  Is  not  pro- 
ceeding f.ast  enough.  There  can  be  no  argu- 
ment, however,  whether  this  is  a  new  policy 
with  tremendous  Implications  for  ihe  future. 

Domestically,  an  oppressive  burden  on 
Amorici  l.s  being  eased.  Internationally,  otir 
disengagement  is  widening  our  options  for 
dealing  with  both  allies  and  adversaries.  We 
are  no  longer  locked  in.  We  have  choices. 

And,  as  I  personally  see  it.  we  have  bought 
some  time  so  the  war-weary  people  of  South 
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Vietnam  also  have  a  chance  to  determine 
their  own  political  future,  free  of  coercion. 
Second,  the  Nixon  doctrine,  which  Is  In  a 
sense  an  extension  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
to  the  wider  problem  of  mutual  security. 
Most  of  our  allies  and  friends  are  now  in  a 
far  better  position  to  provide  for  their  own 
security,  at  conventional  military  levels, 
than  they  were  five  or  ten  years  ago.  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  In  particular  can  af- 
ford to  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  common 
defense  burden.  But  a  number  of  smaller 
nations,  too,  are  now  stronger  economically. 
Thanks  In  part  to  our  past  assistance,  and 
are  socially  and   politically  more  stable. 

They  are  begiimlng  to  look  out  for  their 
own  security,  with  no  more  than  material 
assistance  from  us.  This  not  only  reduces  our 
burdens.  It  also  removes  us  from  the  imeasy 
role  of  protector  and  policeman.  It  Is  also 
good  for  the  self-respect  of  those  peoples 
who  can  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Yet,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  only  the 
United  States  can  provide  our  friends  and 
allies  with  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  a  credi- 
ble nuclear  deterrent. 

Third,  the  new  era  of  negotiations  with 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China, 

We  have  long  had  an  on-agaln,  off-agaln 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even 
reached  some  important  earlier  agreements, 
such  as  the  nuclear  test-ban  and  nonpro- 
Uferatlon  treaties.  Only  In  the  last  few  years, 
however,  has  this  dialogue  made  much  prog- 
ress on  such  fundamental  issues  of  peace  and 
security  as  access  to  Berlin  and  the  limitation 
of  strategic  armaments. 

The  United  States  cannot  take  all  the 
credit  for  this  new  Soviet  flexibility.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  we  have  beg^un  to  make 
slow  though  painful  progress  out  of  the  cold 
war  stalemate,  and  possibly  out  of  the  ter- 
ribly costly  and  dangerous  arms  race  as  well. 
We  are  even  talking  about  Joint  space  ex- 
ploration, and  that  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Similarly,  the  dialogue  with  Peking  would 
never  have  begun  If  the  President  had  not 
Initiated,  the  moment  he  entered  oflBce,  the 
most  delicate  slg^nals  which  led  to  last  week's 
summit  In  Peking.  Now  a  process  has  begun 
that  could  have  a  profoundly  constructive 
effect  on  world  stability  and  peace.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  either  China  or  the  United 
States  has  abandoned  Its  principles  or  Its 
state  Interests.  But  a  vacuum  of  hostile  si- 
lence has  been  bridged.  We  are  talking. 

We  are  less  likely  to  misjudge  each  other. 
We  have  recognized  a  common  Interest  In 
improving  the  chances  for  peace. 

Some  cynics  say  there  were  no  conces- 
sions, the  visit  was  a  publicity  play — ridicu- 
lous! The  very  fact  that  an  American  Presi- 
dent went  to  Peking  and  was  welcome  Is  a 
startling  breakthrough.  Six  months  ago  saw 
American  ping-pong  players  there  and  the 
world  went  crazy. 

Now  our  President  has  gone  there  and  laid 
the  groundwork  for  future  talks.  The  news 
of  the  China  visit  is  the  future,  not  the  past. 
Plenty  of  dlfHcultles  lie  ahead  but  so  does 
plenty  of  promise — that  might  lead  to  a 
world  at  peace. 

Fourth,  the  revolutionary  reforms  now 
underway  in  the  free-world  monetary  and 
trading  systems,  and  the  equally  Important 
adjustments  that  are  now  being  made  in 
our  political  relations  with  our  principal 
allies  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

As  the  other  great  economic-power  centers 
have  matured  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  the  responsibilities  for  international 
finance  have  had  to  be  distributed  more 
widely.  Similarly,  the  time  has  passed  when 
our  great  trading  partners  were  entitled  to 
special  protection  of  their  own  markets.  The 
recent  economic  difficulties  the  United  States 
has  been  undergoing.  Including  our  first  In- 
ternational trade  deficit  In  this  century,  and 
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a  mounting  International  payments  deficit, 
hastened  the  need  for  reform. 

Decisive  action  was  called  for,  and  the 
President  took  it  last  August.  The  broad- 
scale  currency  realignments  agreed  to  last 
December,  and  the  various  trade  concessions 
that  have  since  been  negotUited,  restore  the 
United  States  to  a  much  more  competitive 
position  In  the  world  economy.  The  next 
step,  which  has  now  been  agreed  to,  will  be 
a  new  round  of  trade-liberalization  negotia- 
tions, beginning  next  year.  The  outlook  Is 
good. 

Something  else  is  happenlrvg  that  should 
please  those  of  you  who  have  worried  about 
America's  "overpresence"  In  the  world. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  all  these  other  Initia- 
tives, the  free-world  alliance  Is  growing  up 
Into  a  more  mature  partnership  of  equals, 
where  burdens  are  better  shared,  and  where 
the  autonomy  of  each  ally  Is  respected. 

It  Is  a  different  world.  And  the  United 
States  Is  behaving  differently  In  the  world. 

But  never  let  us  confuse  cosmetics  with 
fimdamentals.  As  we  behave  differently,  let 
us  be  sure  that  this  Is  never  mistaken  for  a 
lack  of  conviction  or  a  lack  of  will  to  battle 
for  our  own  principles.  The  open  society  Is 
better  than  the  closed.  The  free  press  Is 
better  than  the  controlled.  Free  elections  are 
better  than  selecting  leaders  through  totali- 
tarian processes. 

We  must  be  clear  as  we  communicate  with 
others  that  we  believe  deeply  in  what  Amer- 
ica stands  for.  We  must  not  let  our  nation's 
basic  future  be  eroded  away. 


COMMUNITY    SERVICE    JOBS     FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  which  will  provide 
older  and  middle-aged  persons  with  In- 
creased employment  opportunities:  The 
Senior  Citizen  Job  Corps  Act  of  1972. 
providing  50.000  part-time  community 
service  jobs  for  the  elderly;  and  the 
Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Act. 
providing  unemployed  or  underemployed 
workers  45  years  and  over  with  the  train- 
ing, counseling,  and  placement  services 
needed  for  advancement  or  transfer  to 
more  productive  work. 

THE    SENIOR    CmZEN     JOB     CORPS     ACT    OF     1972 

Most  of  US  must  know  from  family 
experience  how  elderly  citizens  are  often 
frustrated  in  their  desire  to  continue  to 
work.  They  want  to  work  not  only  to  sup- 
plement their  meager  socipl  security 
benefits,  but  also  to  continue  to  be  ac- 
tive and  productive  citizens.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  often  a  senior  citizen  is 
shunted  aside  and  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
a  job,  particularly  in  periods  of  high  un- 
employment. Their  employment  prob- 
lems are  compounded  by  our  social  se- 
curity laws  which,  unfairly  in  my  judg- 
ment, reduce  social  security  benefits 
when  a  recipient's  income  exceeds  $1,680 
a  year — or  $2,000  as  proposed  in  H.R.  1. 

There  is  great  need  for  the  special 
services  which  can  be  provided  by  the 
elderly.  Not  very  long  ago  I  visited  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  Manhattan  which 
has  many  young  children  in  needs  of  the 
warmth  and  affection  that  could  be  given 
by  elderly  citizens  if  they  were  employed 
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during  the  day  to  teach  them,  to  play 
with  them,  to  love  them 

Not  long  ago  I  described  to  our  col- 
leagues the  teiTible  condition-  which 
exist  in  our  institution.^  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  disabled.  One  such  insti- 
tution in  New  York  City,  Willowbrook, 
has  more  than  5,000  children.  Becau.'^e  of 
the  lack  of  .'-tail,  these  children  are  not 
adequately  caicd  for  Indeed,  tiie  most 
disabled  who  need  special  care  in  feeding 
are  sometimes  subject  to  the  threat  of 
death,  becau.sc  of  inadequate  help.  Nor- 
mally an  attendant  stays  with  a  severely 
retarded  child  for  20  minutes  during  a 
feeding:  because  of  the  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel, no  more  than  4  minutes  of  such 
attention  can  be  )5rovided  at  Willow- 
brook  It  has  been  reported  that  children 
have  died  of  chemical  pneumonia  t>e- 
cause  rushed,  forced  feeding  has  sent 
food  into  their  lungs.  Then  there  arc  the 
many  children  who  could  learn  to  use 
their  limbs  if  given  therapy:  again,  this 
attention  and  patience  is  too  often  not 
available.  Tliese  are  but  two  illustra- 
tions of  what  could  be  done  by  the  elderly 
to  help  the  children  as  well  as  to  benefit 
themselves. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  Introducing 
will  provide  50.000  jobs  for  persons  of  low 
income  who  are  62  years  and  older.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  to  hire  on  a  part- 
time  basis  elderly  citizens  to  be  paid  at 
no  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
Members  of  this  Senior  Citizen  Job 
Corps  could  work  as  many  hours  as  they 
want,  as  Ioht  as  the  total  annual  amount 
they  earn  does  not  exceed  the  level  at 
which  social  security  benefits  start  being 
reduced. 

THE    MnsDLF-AGFD    AND    OI.DFR    WORKERS    ACT 

Technological  displacement  has  be- 
come a  maior  problem  in  our  industrial- 
ized economy,  and  the  tendency  of  em- 
ployers to  look  to  the  young  when  hiring 
new  v.-orkers  compounds  the  diflBcuUies 
di.'-plafcd  workers  face  in  findinp  new 
jobs  For  so  long  in  this  country  we 
have  welcomed  technolofrical  advance 
But  now.  because  of  the  hard.^hips  it  im- 
poses on  our  workers,  we  are  betrinninfr  to 
fear  it.  I  believe  the  Middle-Aped  and 
Older  Workers  Act  is  a  very  important 
bill,  for  it  offers  these  workers  much 
Greater  job  mobility  and  advancement 
op;-'ortimities. 

THE    WHTTE    HOfSE    COI^ERENCE    ON    THE 
AGING 

It  has  been  almost  3  months  now  since 
the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging  made  its  legi.slative  recommenda- 
tions, and  I  have  seen  ver>'  little  evidence 
these  last  few  months  that  any  adminis- 
tration initiatives  have  been  made  to  see 
that  such  recommendations  are  devel- 
oped and  enacted  into  law. 

Hov.  the  probleriis  described  by  the 
roiifereni^e  can  continue  to  be  ignored 
is  really  Leyond  my  understanding.  The 
1970  statistics  show  that  almost  10  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  population  is  over  65. 
and  almost  one-fourth— 4.7  million — of 
these  persons  live  in  hou'=eholds  below 
the  official,  rock-bottom  poverty  line  of 
$1,852  for  a  slnt-le  person  and  $2,328  for  a 
couple  For  elderly  minority  groups,  this 
percentage  is  much  higher,  with  48  per- 
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of  them  living  in  poverty  compared 
3  percent  for  elderly  whites.  And  for 
■s,  the  number  living  in  poverty  is 
one-half. 

eryone  in  ttiis  country  is  complain- 
about  inflation  and  the  continuing 
in  the  cost  of  living.  But  it  is  our 
r  citizens,  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
suffer  most  from  our  Nation's  eco- 
ills.  Housing,  food,  transportation, 
medical    expenses    are    the    areas 
♦re  inflation  is  hitting  hardest,  and 
are  the  expenses  that  are  already 
the  incomes  of  the  elderly.  In 
past  year  alone  medical  costs  in- 
by  10  percent,  hospital  charges 
5  percent,  doctors'  fees  by  12  percent, 
drug  charges  by  5  percent.  Property 
have  increased  by  approximately 
jercent  in  the  past  3  years,  and  in 
the  Consumer  Price  index  rose  by 
percent.  These  are  increases  in  basi", 
-to-day  expenses,  yet  many  of  the 
rly  cannot  really  even  begin  to  pay 
and  are  forced  to  live  in  substand- 
housing  with  poor  diets,  and  inade- 
te  health  care. 

two  bills  I  am  introducing  today 

R  to  a  series  of  bills  I  have  introduced 

'his  Congress  that  respond  to  the 

of  the  elderly  in  the  areas  of  na- 

1  health  insurance,  housing,  free  or 

iced-rate    transportation,    nutrition 

social  security  increases,   and 

benefits. 
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THE    LAST    THING    U.S.    MEDICINE 
NEEDS  IS  RADICAL  REFORM 
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HON.  SAM  STEIGER 


or   AKIZONA 


lif  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1972 


J[r. 


STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ibuld  like  to  share  with  you  an  article 
from  the  February  14  issue  of  Medical 
Ecc  nomlcs. 
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article  follows: 
Last     Thing     U.S.     Medicine 
IS  Radical  Reform 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 
conventional  practice  of  medicine  and 
physicians  engaged  In  It  are  under  attack 
United  StiWes  as  never  before.  Rar.ged 
behind  a  b&nner  riding  health -care  crisis. 
and  voclferouJ*'  group  of  critics  claims 
the  nation's  medical  system  is  woefully 
;lent  In  so  many  major  respects  that  It 
muit  be  radically  reorganized — and  quickly, 
this  essential  diagnosis  and  prescription. 
Nixon  Administration  stands  shoulder  to 
ho  ilder  with  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Edn  lund  MusWe.   among  others,  as  well   as 
wlti.  many  union  leaders. 

patients  are  vocally  dissatisfied  with 
high  coet  of  medical  care  and.  Increas- 
wlth  the  outcome — this  latter  fact  at- 
to  by  an  epidemic  of  malpractice  suits 
past  few  years  have  seen  barrages  of 
lefl.  books,  television  programs,  and 
oth*r  Investigations  of  the  weaknesses  and 
Inadequacies  of  the  medical  system.  "Don't 
sick  In  America,"  the  nation  has  been 
,  as  though  there  were  some  place  where 
s  good  to  have  cancer  or  multiple  scle- 
or  sctilzophrenla.  Alarmed  by  this  atmo- 
sphfcre,  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
beg  in  to  run  scared,  offering  programs  for 
Imp  roved  financing  and  delivery  of  health 
car4.  and  seeking  to  upgrade  Its  public  Im- 
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EXTENSrONS  OF  REMARKS 

age  by  sponsoring  advertisements  to  show 
that  doctors  do  ctire  about  the  health  of  their 
patients,  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and 
the  like. 

In  their  righteous  wrath,  many  of  today's 
critics  seem  to  feel  that  limits  of  truth, 
balance,  or  plain  good  sense  Just  dont  apply 
to  their  holy  cause  Thus,  one  national  mag- 
azine recently  blazoned  Its  front  cover  with 
WHY  Tou  can't  gkt  A  DocTOB,  though  the 
editors  surely  know  that  every  week  millions 
of  Americans  see  and  are  treated  by  phy- 
sicians. And  in  another  national  magazine, 
a  television  critic  who  signs  himself  "Cy- 
clops" assured  his  readers  that  Medicare  had 
enriched  the  doctors  In  much  the  same 
fashion  that  the  oil  depletion  allowance  had 
served  the  oil  industry.  One  wonders  If  In 
an  earlier  era  Cyclops  denounced  "faceless 
and  nameless  accusers"  who  presented  no 
evidence  but  simply  accused  broad  categories 
of  people.  More  generally,  the  critics  have 
often  focused  on  the  worst  areas  In  this  field 
-nd  trumpeted  their  findings  as  though  they 
were  typical.  With  that  technique,  of  course, 
every  aspect  of  American  life  can  be  Indicted, 
since  all — the  same  as  medlclne-^have  weak- 
nesses and  deflclences. 

Even  unfair  criticism  can  be  useful  In 
keeping  an  individual,  an  Institution,  or  a 
section  o'  society  on  Its  toes  and  helping 
prevent  complacency.  Vice  President  Agnew's 
attack  on  the  media  can  be  defended  from 
this  point  of  view  But  in  the  case  of  medi- 
cal care,  many  of  the  critics  have  "solutions" 
Miey  -.vant  to  offer.  Having  told  tis  what  in- 
competent, erreedy  mon.sters  dominate  the 
medical  profession,  the  critics  assure  us  that 
If  we  will  only  adopt  their  pet  nostrum,  all 
win  be  well  In  the  best  of  all  medical  worlds 

The  fact  that  for  many  years  to  co.me  most 
of  the  physicians  treating  sick  Americans 
will  be  the  same  men  and  women  with  M.D 
degrees  who  are  being  denounced  now  doe.sn  t 
seem  to  shake  the  faith  of  these  true  be- 
lievers In  simplistic  solutions.  Nor  does  It 
seem  to  occur  to  many  of  these  would-be 
reformers  that  there  could  be  heavy  costs 
in  the  transition  to  some  new  health-care 
mechanism  and  there  could  even  turn  out  to 
be  serious  new  problems  with  the  proposed 
"solutions  "  Such  complications  tend  to  be 
ignored  as  the  flghter.s  against  medical  evil 
use  the  undoubted  weaknesses  of  what  now 
exists  for  their  propaganda  while  assuming 
that  their  proposals  would  Introduce  a 
Utopia. 

A  staple  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
profess  to  see  a  health-care  crl.sls  Is  that  the 
nation's  health  Is  well  below  what  It  might 
be  because  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  pres- 
ent medical  mechanism.  To  buttress  this 
argument,  the  critics  virtually  always  trot 
out  International  statistics  purporting  to 
show  that  the  United  States  Is  way  down 
on  the  list  of  the  world'.s  nations,  being  so 
ranked  by  such  indicators  a^  Infant  mortal- 
ity and  life  expectancy. 

In  part,  this  argument  is  based  upon  sim- 
ple naivete  in  statistical  matters  It  a.ssumes 
that  it  Is  meaningful  to  compare  small, 
homocenoiis  nations  concentrated  on  rela- 
tively tiny  territories — Sweden  and  Holland. 
tnr  two  examples— with  the  United  Statps 
v.-hose  populatloii  is  rouRhlv  20  times  a«  laree. 
incredibly  heteroeeneous.  and  spread  across 
a  whole  continer.t  Moreover,  those  who  trl- 
umpha:itlv  cite  these  statistics  usually  ie- 
nore  the  problems  of  statistical  definition 
that  make  such  comparLsons  e-en  more  su.s- 
pect  And  they  almost  never  point  out  that 
if  comparisons  are  made  between  the  two 
most  nearlv  comparable  large  countries  for 
■vhich  data  are  available —the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States — the  Soviet  Union 
*urns  out  to  have  a  much  higher  Infant 
mortality  rate  than  the  United  States  and 
approximately  the  same  life  expectancy  level 
Why  doesn't  anyone  talk  about  a  Soviet 
health-care  crisis? 
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But  this  argument  has  an  even  more  fun- 
damental fallacy,  which  Is  the  assumption 
that  in  a  highly  developed  modern  urban 
society  medical  care  Is  somehow  the  decisive 
element  In  such  matters  as  Infant  mortality 
and  life  expectancy.  This,  of  course.  Ignores 
all  the  complex  social  forces  at  work.  What- 
ever its  sins,  the  American  medical  establish- 
ment is  not  responsible  for  hunger  In  this 
country,  for  the  automobiles  that  kill  50,000 
or  more  people  here  annually,  for  the  drug 
overdoses  that  claim  thousands  of  young 
lives,  or  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
court  heart  disease  and  lung  cancer  by  over- 
eatitig.  exercising  little  or  not  at  all,  and 
smoking  a  pack  or  more  of  cigarettes  dally. 
If  a  person  chooses  to  eat  or  smoke  his  way 
to  death  despite  his  doctor's  warning,  why 
place  the  blame  on  the  doctor? 

Finally,  It  is  curious  that  those  who  rush 
t  :i  use  statistics  to  Indict  American  medicine 
are  y,o  quiet  about  data  that  point  In  the 
opposite  direction.  Why  Is  so  little  said,  for 
example,  about  the  dramatic  decline  in 
.American  infant  mortality  In  recent  years — 
a  drop  of  more  than  20  per  cent  Just  between 
196.5  and  1970?  Last  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  American  history,  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  went  below  20  deaths  oer  1.000  live 
blrth-s.  Nor  are  we  often  reminded  that,  when 
.lUowance  Is  made  for  the  changing  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  population,  the  death  rate 
in  this  country  has  been  dropping  slgnlfl- 
cautly.  In  1967.  the  last  year  for  which  data 
are  available,  the  a.;e-adjusted  death  rate  In 
'his  country  was  7.3  per  1.000  population. 
Twenty  years  earlier,  the  corresponding  fig- 
ure. 9.0  per  1,000,  was  almost  25  per  cent 
lilgher. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  Is  no 
room  for  further  Improvement.  But  U  either 
want  to  be  honest  with  the  American  people 
they  ought  to  present  the  whole  picture — 
including  the  undeniable  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  Improvement,  In 
some  cases  very  rapid  Improvement — and  not 
merely  carefully  selected  International  com- 
parisons, the  relevance  or  validity  of  which 
is  dubious.  It  should  be  added,  moreover, 
that  the  gains.  I.e.,  the  reductions.  In  Ameri- 
can Infant  mortality  and  over-all  mortality 
rates  have  been  shared  by  whites  and  non- 
whites  of  both  sexes. 

A  second  frequent  complaint  is  about 
shortages  of  doctors,  sometimes  more  gen- 
erally of  all  health  manpower  and  woman- 
power.  Along  with  this  grievance  often  goes 
the  more  or  lese  explicit  charge  that  the 
.American  Medical  Association  has  been  chok- 
ing off  the  supply  of  doctors,  presumably  to 
Increase  the  monopolistic  power  of  Its  own 
members. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  there  are  shortages 
of  doctors  In  some  places,  and  that  the  worst 
problems  are  encountered  In  urban  slums 
and  remote  rural  communities.  But  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  has  one  of  the  high- 
est ratios  of  physicians  to  population  In  the 
entire  world.  Between  1950  and  1970  the 
number  of  M.D.s  In  this  country  Increased 
almost  50  percent,  or  substantially  more 
than  the  roughly  one-third  population  In- 
crease In  the  same  period.  Moreover,  the 
country's  rate  of  physician  production  Is 
mounting  rapidly  as  old  medical  schools  ex- 
pand enrollments,  new  medical  schools  begin 
operating,  and  some  medical  schools  cut  the 
period  for  M.D.  training  from  four  to  three. 
or  even  two,  years.  In  September,  1971,  more 
than  12,000  new  medical  students  began 
their  studies,  almost  40  percent  more  than 
the  number  of  freshmen  enrolled  as  recently 
as  1965. 

The  net  Increase  of  between  38,000  and 
40.000  doctors  In  this  country  Just  since  1965 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  charge  that  the 
A.M.A.  or  any  other  organization  is  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  some  sort  of  monopoly.  The 
real  problems  are  different,  and  they  have 
at  least  three  roots.  One  Is  the  trend  toward 
specialist  care  and  away  from  general  prac- 
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lice,  a  trend  born  both  of  the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  being  a  specialist  and  of  the  in- 
creasing volume  and  complexity  of  medical 
knowledge.  A  second  factor  Is  the  under- 
standable desire  of  many  physicians  to  live 
and  practice  where  It  Is  most  advantageous 
and  pleasant  for  them  to  do  so,  rather  than 
In  surroundings  of  poverty  or  of  professional 
Isolation;  physicians  are  abundant  on  Man- 
hattan's fashionable  East  Side  and  In  afQuent 
Westchester  County,  but  very  scarce  In  New 
■?ork  City's  poorer  Eireas.  Finally,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  upsurge  In  the  demand 
for  physicians'  services  born  of  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  revolutions  of  the  inid-1960s, 
which  lowered  the  economic  barriers  to  medi- 
cal care  for  millions  without  Immediately 
doing  anything  to  compensate  for  the  pro- 
vision of  this  care. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  recent  years  more  Americans  have  been 
receiving  more — and  usually  better — medical 
care  than  ever  before  In  the  nation's  history. 
But  this  Is  hardly  the  situation  that  the  term 
"health-care  crisis"  brings  to  mind  or  is  in- 
tended to  bring  to  mind. 

A  third  complaint  Is  the  rapid  rise  In  the 
nation's  total  medical  bill.  Here  Is  the  way 
the  Nixon  Administration's  recent  White 
Paper  on  medical  care  put  the  indictment: 
■  In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  nation  spent  $67 
billion  on  health,  nearly  three-fifths  again 
as  much  as  had  been  spent  only  four  years 
earlier.  While  undoubtedly  there  were  Im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  care  for  at  least 
some  of  the  population,  more  than  76  per 
cent  of  the  Increase  In  expenditures  for  hos- 
pital care  and  nearly  70  i>er  cent  of  the  In- 
crease for  physician  services  were  the  con- 
sequence of  Inflation." 

Put  this  way,  of  course,  there  Is  a  strong 
Implication  of  gouging,  of  conscienceless 
profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  sick.  But 
every  American  knows  that  the  last  four  or 
five  years  have  been  a  period  of  rapid  general 
inflation,  of  substantial  rises  In  prices  and 
wages  throughout  the  economy.  Between 
1967  and  1970,  for  example,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  shows  that  physicians'  fees  rose 
an  average  of  21.4  per  cent,  or  almost  exactly 
the  same  i>erc€ntage  by  which  avere^e  hourly 
earnings  of  workers  on  private  nonagrlcul- 
tural  payrolls  increased  over  the  same  period. 
Between  1967  and  1970,  the  CPJ.  reports, 
the  average  price  of  a  semlprlvate  hospital 
room  rose  45.4  per  cent.  Hospitals,  of  course, 
are  very  labor-intensive  Institutions,  and  be- 
fore Medicare  and  Medicaid  many  of  their 
personnel — Interns,  residents,  and  house- 
keeping workers,  many  of  the  last  being  from 
minority  groups — received  very  low  wages. 
These  last  mentioned  groups  have  par- 
ticularly benefited  from  above-average  wage 
raises  In  recent  years,  a  circumstance  that 
liardly  makes  such  formerly  disadvantaged 
workers  economic  criminals. 

There  should  be  no  Illusions  in  this  area. 
Proper  care  of  the  sick— particularly  of  the 
elderly,  who  make  up  such  a  disproportion- 
ately high  percentage  of  the  seriously  111 — 
Is  and  always  will  be  a  very  expensive  prop- 
osition. There  are.  of  course,  InefflcJencles 
In  the  existing  medical-care  mechanism  that 
add  to  costs,  but  It  Is  a  delusion  to  think 
that  the  physically  HI  or  the  emotionally 
ci^turbed  can  be  handled  satisfactorily  and 
h^anely  In  ways  that  will  compare  In  effi- 
ciency and  cost  effectiveness  with  the  as- 
.sembly-Une  techniques  Detroit  uses  to  build 
automobiles.  Certainly  the  nation  does  not 
want  the  high  percentage  of  error  and  ne- 
glect In  its  health  care  that  car  buyers  find  in 
their  new  vehicles. 

Yet  It  Is  essentially  assembly-line  medicine 
provided  by  collectivized  physicians  that  the 
critics  suggest  to  meet  the  "health-care 
crisis."  The  road  to  medical  Utopia,  many 
voices  now  tell  us.  Is  to  be  found  by  general 
acceptance  of  prepaid  group  practice  ar- 
rangements ("health  maintenance  organlza- 
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tlons,"  in  Nixon  Administration  jargon)  on 
the  model  of  the  Kalser-Permanente  groups 
along  the  West  Coast.  Such  prescriptions  are 
natural  If  one  believes  this  country  Is  now  In 
a  health-care  crisis,  which  derives  from  the 
cliches  the  critics  employ  to  describe  pres- 
ent American  medicine.  They  hold  that  It  Is 
"a  cottage  Industry"  consisting  of  "solo 
practitioners"  working  on  a  "fee-for-servlce 
basis"  In  a  "non^ystem."  Simply  inverting 
these  terms  produces  the  notion  that  what 
is  needed  Is  a  mass-production  medical  In- 
dustry staffed  by  teams  of  doctors  working 
independently  of  payment  In  a  highly  or- 
ganized system. 

This  description  of  the  present  situation 
is  grossly  oversimplified.  American  medicine 
today  is  highly  pluralistic.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  completely  socialized  medicine: 
for  example,  those  In  the  Armed  Forces  and 
in  Veterans  Administration  hospitals.  Sev- 
eral million  others  belong  to  prepaid  group 
practice  organizations,  and  additional  mil- 
lions look  to  hospital  emergency  rooms,  out- 
patient clinics,  and  the  like  for  their  pri- 
mary medical  care.  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and 
private  medical  Insurance,  Including  the  Blue 
plans,  have  revolutionized  the  economics  of 
medical  care  In  recent  years.  In  short,  the 
stereotyp)e  of  the  sick  American  going  to  the 
Isolated  physician  and  digging  Into  his  pocket 
for  the  $10  or  $15  fee  covers  only  a  portion  of 
the  reality.  And,  except  In  remote  areas,  no 
physician  Is  really  Isolated.  Any  good  doctor 
Is  part  of  an  Informal  system  that  .  .  . 
salaries,  freedom  from  the  entrepreneurial 
and  other  woes  of  private  practice,  regular 
hours,  and  the  aid  of  other  physicians  and 
ancillary  medical  workers. 

Patients  have  a  fixed  or  semi-fixed  medical 
cost,  for  which  they  can  budget  In  advance, 
and  a  source  of  medical  care  available  at  any 
hour  and  on  any  day.  Competing  with  pri- 
vate physicians,  group  practices  can  put 
economic  curbs  on  private  doctors'  fees  and 
force  the  private  practitioners  to  make  their 
own  InformEil  or  formal  arrangements  to 
ensure  that  p>atlents  can  get  a  doctor  at 
3  A.M.  on  a  Fourth  of  July  and  on  other  oc- 
casions when  most  people  are  sleeping  or  on 
holiday. 

But  the  zealous  advocates  of  revolution- 
ary change  In  American  medical  care  go 
far  beyond  such  modest  and  realistic  claims. 
They  see  group  practice  or  health  malnte- 
nnncc  organizations  as  wonder-working  sys- 
tems that  can  provide  better  care  for  lower 
costs  while  simultaneously  ensuring  that 
the  population  enjoys  better  health  than 
ever  before.  It  is  these  expectations  that  ex- 
plain the  Intensity  of  the  more  extreme 
propagandists  for  universal  health  insur- 
ance and  compulsory  group  practice. 

However,  the  evidence  presented  for  these 
claims  Is  very  thin,  particularly  since  group 
practice  In  the  United  States  has  historical- 
ly been  limited  to  special  groups,  while 
what  Is  advocated  by  the  extremists  Is  ex- 
tension of  this  mode  of  health-care  delivery 
to  the  entire  p>opulatlon  of  the  country. 

How.  for  example,  can  group  practice  Im- 
prove the  nation's  health  If  medical  science 
knovre  so  little  about  the  causes  of  the  de- 
generative and  hereditary  diseases  that 
cause  so  much  Illness?  And  what  Is  there 
about  group  practice  that  will  enable  it  tc> 
stop  smoking,  overeating,  lack  of  exercise, 
reckless  driving,  heroin  addiction.  alcohol- 
Ism,  poverty.  Inheritance  of  genetic  defects, 
and  other  individual  or  social  cavises  of 
sickness  and  death? 

Some  people  argue  that  the  end  of  direct 
financial  cost  for  medical  care  will  encourage 
people  to  go  to  doctors  earlier  than  they 
might  otherwise  and  thus  catch  disease's 
at  a  stage  where  they  can  be  dealt  with  more 
effectively.  This  may  be  true  In  some  cases. 
but  the  change  to  prepaid  medical  care  has 
more  complex  consequences. 

The  end  of  fee-for-servlce  removes  the  In- 
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dividual  physician's  economic  interest  in 
his  patient,  while,  lur  the  group  as  a  whole, 
it  Is  economically  advantageous  to  do  as 
little  as  possible  for  the  patient.  For  the  sub- 
scriber to  such  a  group,  however,  the  removal 
of  additional  out-of-pocket  cost  for  a  visit 
to  the  doctor  creates  the  temptation  to  over- 
use the  group's  resources.  Tlius.  a  tension  Is 
automaUcally  set  up  between  the  group 
physicians  and  their  pitiente 

The  possibilities  that  a  national  system  of 
prepaid  grcup  practice  will  turn  into  a  bu- 
reaucratic monster  are  enormous.  The  na- 
tloii's  real  problem.s  cl  medical  care  can  best 
be  met  by  measures  that  focus  on  particular 
trouble  areas,  rather  than  by  a  vl<. lent  trans- 
iormatlon  of  the  entire  complex  niedical  sys- 
tem that  would  allect  equally  all  parts,  those 
■vvorkliig  well  and  those  working  pcM..rly. 

Of  course  the  ghettos  and  small  townis  need 
more  doctors  a;id  medical  fucilitles.  But  the 
Government  already  has  authority  to  recruit 
physicians  and  other  medical  persc.nnel  to 
meet  these  needs  Arid  if  young  physicians 
are  idealistlcaJly  anxious  to  go  Into  these 
deficient  areas,  why  shouldn't  the  state  help 
them  to  do  so'.' 

The  family  of  moderate  meani  struck  by 
catastropiiic  illness  can  be  bankrupted  by 
heavy  medical  bills.  That  problem  could  be 
solved  by  Gtevernment-organized.  compulsorv 
major  medical  hisurance  whose  cost  on  a  na- 
tional per  capita  basis  would  be  relatively 
bniall. 

The  upward  rocketing  of  hospital  costs 
juight  be  slowed  down  by  a  variety  of  meas- 
ures. One  important  need  is  for  revision  of 
the  formulas  used  to  reimburse  hospitals  un- 
der Medicare.  Medicaid,  Blue  Cross,  and  other 
insurance  schemes.  These  formulas— which  in 
the  past  have  often  t.ircs^ed  reimbursement 
for  cost,-,  without  pressures  for  economy — 
need  to  be  altered  so  that  hospital  adminis- 
trators will  be  more  economy-minded  m  the 
future  than  In  the  past.  The  escalation  of 
iuedical  costs  could  also  be  usefully  countered 
by  effective  action  on  tiie  malpractice  front 
to  curb  present  excesses  and  abuses  that  add 
Significantly  to  the  costs  that  patients,  In- 
surance firms,  and  the  Government  have  to 
pay. 

In  an  era  of  Increasing  and  jtistlfied  dis- 
enchantment with  big  government.  It  is 
astonishing  that  so  many  well-meaiilng  and 
intelligent  reformer.^  essentially  want  to  na- 
tionalize and  bureaucratl^e  American  medl- 
ciije.  either  explicitly  as  in  Britain  or  implic- 
itly as  In  some  of  the  legislation  before  Con- 
gres6.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  postal 
and  public  school  systems  would  l.ave  t&ut;h; 
iliem  loiife-  ago  that  nationalization  does  liOt 
mean  efficier,cy,  and  that  the  telephone  sys- 
tem would  have  taught  them  that  even  a 
private  integrated  system  can  develop  serlovio 
uaws.  Based  on  the  record  of  the  past,  wt 
liave  every  reason  to  susp>ect  that  if  the  rev- 
olutionary proposals  for  transforming  Amer- 
ic&n  medicine  are  adopted  and  implemcr.ied, 
medical  care  l;i  this  couiitry  will  co.st  m.  re 
while  providing  less  satisfaction  and  poorer 
treatmeiit  for  millions. 


ACHIEVING   PUBLIC   EDUCATION 
EQUALIZATION 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
facing  the  Individual  States,  and  the  Na- 
tion, in  view  of  the  decision  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Serrano  against  Priest  and  other  re- 
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ce  It  decisions,  is  tiiat  of  reorganizing  the 
fir  ancing  of  public  education  to  comply 
wi  ;h  the  14th  amendment. 

\  brief  summary  of  some  of  these  con- 
sic  erations  and  the  options  they  pose 
ar  !  outlined  in  the  following  article: 
Al  raaNATivE       Legislative       Options       fob 
.lckieving    Public    Education    Equaliza- 

ON  ' 

(By  John  Sllard) 
"he  one  clear  constUutional  requirement 
antounced  In  Serrano  and  lllcely  to  be  ac- 
ted by  subsequent  judicial  rulings  Is  the 
:ylng  of  the  cost   (and  thus  quality)    of 
education  from  the  accident  of  a  lo- 
cality's   aggregate    taxable    wealth.    In   con- 
ing   legislative    options    for    complying 
wiih  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  achieve- 
t  of  that  untying  la  the  first  and  Indls- 
pei^sable  requirement. 

owever,  there  are  other  desirable  goals 
which  should  also  be  considered  when  we 
re\  iew  the  available  alternatives  to  our  pres- 
en'  system  of  education  finance.  One  of  these 
Is  jth'e  equalizing  of  the  local  ta.x  burden 
llage  rate)  for  education.  It  Is  not  clear 
n  Serrano  whether  it  did  not  result  In 
educational  inequality  the  maintenance  of  a 
5yi;em  imposing  differing  tax-rate  burdens 
on  localities  for  the  achievement  of  an 
eqt  ilvalent  educational  fund  would  itself  vlo- 
constltutional  requirements.  In  any 
t.  tax-burden  equalization  is  a  desirable 
to  be  advanced  by  a  changed  funding 
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nother  desirable  goal  is  maintenance  of 
l^al  option  to  Improve  local  public  edu- 
on  a  greater  taxing    (mlUage)    effort.  It 
enerally  the  less  advantaged  school  dls- 
ts  which  today  are  carrying  a  larger  tax- 
effort  for  education.  Thus,  under  a  sys- 
whlch  removes  their  wealth  disadvantage 
retention  of  a  local  option  to  impose  an 
itlonal  surtax  for  better  education  might 
enable  these  poorer  districts  to  achieve  the 
ium  education  they  need  for  their  cul- 
tui^lly  disadvantaged  students. 

nother  desirable  goal  Is  facilitation  of  an 

educational  disbursement  system  which  does 

become    Impaled   on   an   "equal   dollars 

child"   formula.    Such    a   formula    may 

egalitarian  but  In  fact  It  would  result 

vast    Inequality   In   educational    offering 

to  great  differences  In  costs  of  education 

,-een  localities.  A  desirable  disbursement 

;em  would  pe'mlt  Increased  dollar  allo- 

ons  to  school  districts  with  above-aver- 

costs  in   such   areas   as   transportation, 

at    maintenance,   and   employee   pay;    or 

ti  special  teaching  burdens  due   to  stu- 

t   poptUatlons  with   physical   handicaps. 

racy,    language    barriers,    and    cultural 

rivatlon, 

final  Important  consideration  Is  political 

acceptability.  In  a  state  where  there  is  no 

on  pending  or  In  the  offing,  political 

c^ptablllty  Is  obvlotisly   a  crucial   consld- 

In     choosing     among     alternative 

of  reform.  But  even  in  a  state  where 

c^jurt  may  Intervene,  the  process  of  reform 

Inevitably   require   an   orchestration   of 

c^clal  and  legislative  action  wherein  poUt- 

acceptablllty  remains  an  Important  fac- 
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1  the  ensuing  analysis,  the  five  desiderata 
fly   reviewed    above    are   applied    to   the 

basic  options  for  achievement  of  intra- 

educatlon  equalization:    (I)   abandon- 

the  local  property  tax  base  for  education, 

major  shift  of  funding  burden  from  lo- 


By  January  1,  1972,  this  paper  will  be  ex- 
panded substantially  to  explain  more  fully 
types   of  options   and   their  advantages 
disadvantages.   Updated  copies   will   be 
allable  from  R.  S.  Browning,  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  733  FIT- 
th  Street.  Northwest,  Suite  520,  Wash- 
on.   DC.    20005.   phone:    202/628-7446. 
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cal  to  state  sources,  (HI)   power  equalizing 

and  (IV)  local  tax-yield  equalization. 

Option  I.  Abandoning  the  Local  Property 
Tax  Base  for  Education  (Full  State  Fund- 
ing! : 

This  might  be  achieved  either  (i)  by  out- 
right abolition  of  local  taxes  for  education 
in  favor  of  state  income,  sales,  property,  or 
other  taxes,  or  iii)  pooling  and  distributing 
at  the  state  level  of  the  local  revenue  from 
a  prescribed  statewide  millage  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes  for  public  education. 

Desiderata  Ratings  of  Option  I: 

—  Education  untied  from  wealth. 
~  Tax  burden  equalization. 

—  Local  surtax  option. 

+  Facilitating  equalization  of  education 
offering. 

?  Political  acceptability. 

Option  II,  Major  Shift  of  Funding  Burden 
From  Local  to  State  Soures; 

The  foundation  plan  approach  initially 
sought  equalization  of  education  by  infusion 
of  major  state  money  to  help  impoverished 
localities.  It  Is  conceivable  that  In  some 
states  a  further  major  shUt  of  funding  from 
local  to  state  sources  could  effectively  elimi- 
nate the  local  wealth  factor  as  a  determi- 
nant of  local  educational-offering.  This 
would  be  most  likely  in  a  homogenous  state 
with  a  minor  imbalance  in  local  taxable 
wealth  per  pupil,  Hov.ever.  to  eliminate  ex- 
penditure differentials  It  is  likely  that  this 
approach  would  require  even  In  the  "homo- 
geneous" state  an  increase  of  the  state's 
proportion  of  the  total  public  education  ex- 
penditure In  the  state  to  80  or  90  percent. 
The  tax-burden  Inequalities,  of  course, 
would  rema'n  under  this  scheme,  and  state 
money  Is  largely  tied  up  in  achieving  dollar 
equalization  rather  than  providing  special 
assistance  to  districts  with  educational  over- 
burdens. 

Desiderata  Ratings  of  Option  II: 

+  Education  untied  from  wealth. 

—  Tax  burden  equalization. 
^  Local  surtax  option. 

—  Facilitating  equalization  of  education 
offering. 

-r Political  acceptability. 

Option  III.  Power  Equalizing: 

This  system  redistributes  local  taxes  for 
education  by  shifting  from  tax-rich  districts 
to  poorer  districts  the  amounts  representing 
their  ta.^able  wealth  advant.age. 

Desiderata  Ratings  of  Option  III: 

-^  Education  untied  from  wealth. 

-r  Tax  burden  equaUzatlon. 

-f-  Local  surtax  option, 

— •  Facilitating  equalization  of  education 
olTering, 

—  Political  acceptability. 

Option  IV.  Local  Tax-Yield  Equalization: 
A  fourth  possible  approacii  would  remove 
the  local  wealth  factor  from  local  educa- 
tional offering,  but  would  leave  the  wealthier 
community  the  advantage  of  achieving  the 
local  dollar  input  for  education  at  a  lower 
millage  rate.  Such  a  system  might  work  as 
follows:  the  legislature  would  prescribe  a 
statewide  "local  public  education  contribu- 
tion" .=et  at  a  prescribed  annual  per-chlld 
expenditure.  Each  school  district  would  raise 
that  local  contribution  by  whatever  millage 
would  yield  that  expenditure  for  Its  students. 
This  system  would  remove  the  existing  ex- 
penditure differe:itials  among  localities,  yet 
■.loul'.l  leave  Aealthler  districts  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  raise  their  "local 
ptibl.o  education  contribution"  at  a  lower 
mlUage  rate  than  pofTer  district."?  The  State 
funds  would  be  freed  from  the  task  of  dollar 
equalization,  and  could  provide  special  as- 
sistance to  districts  with  educational  over- 
burdens. 

Desiderata  Ratings  of  Option  rV: 
r  Education  untied  from  wealth, 

—  Tax  burden  equalization. 

—  Local  surtax  option. 

—  Facilitating  equalization  of  education 
ofTering. 
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+  Political  acceptability. 

The  foregoing  discussion  attempts  only  to 
view  the  advantages  and  demerits  of  the 
four  basic  options  for  new  educational  fund- 
ing systems  which  could  untie  education  ex- 
penditures from  the  local  taxable  wealth,  as 
Serrano  requires.  In  addition  to  new  ap- 
proaches to  funding  sources,  new  approaches 
are  required  in  the  area  of  dlspersement 
formulas.  As  Indicated  In  a  previous  study 
(Sllard  &  White,  Intrastate  Inequalities  in 
Public  Education,  1970  Wisconsin  Law  Re- 
view 1,  25-28),  the  goal  there  should  be  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
every  school  child,  taking  Into  account  all 
cost  variables  Including  the  learning  dis- 
abilities of  certain  school  populations. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  MORE  ORDERLY 
PROCEDURES  FOR  RENEWAL  OF 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  BROAD- 
CASTING LICENSES 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
and  provide  for  more  orderly  procedures 
for  the  renewal  of  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  licenses.  Essentially  my  bill 
extends  the  maximum  license  period  from 
3  to  5  years  which  is  a  far  more  practical 
period.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
a  renewal  license  will  be  granted  if  the 
applicant  can  demonstrate  that  his 
broadcast  service  over  the  preceding  pe- 
riod reflected  a  good  faith  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  local  com- 
munity in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
promises  made  in  the  pending  and  im- 
mediately prior  license  renewal  applica- 
tions. The  latter  provision  applies  only  to 
those  applicants  who  are  financially, 
legally  and  technically  qualified;  a  rec- 
ord of  callous  disregard  for  the  law  or 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  would  prevent  an 
applicant  from  having  his  license  auto- 
matically renewed.  A  record  of  perform- 
ance not  in  conformity  with  stated  inten- 
tions in  the  immediately  preceding  and 
pending  license  renewal  applications  or 
a  demonstrated  callous  disregard  for  law 
and  regulations  would  be  weighed  against 
the  renewal  applicant. 

The  provision  to  extend  the  license 
period  to  5  years  is  long  overdue  and 
r3cognizes  several  realities  of  the  renewal 
process.  The  purpose  of  having  a  limited 
license  period  would  not  be  changed  by 
extending  the  period  to  a  more  reason- 
able length.  The  merit  of  a  limitation 
i.s  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  license 
th.it  he  must  fulfill  his  obligations  to  the 
public  interest,  convenience  or  necessity. 
Flagrant  disregard  of  those  obligations 
could  result  in  loss  of  the  license  priv- 
ilege at  the  end  of  the  period.  Broad- 
ca,-5ters,  on  the  whole,  have  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  fulfilling  those  obligations 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  very  low  number 
of  renewal  applications  which  have  been 
denied — only  78,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be- 
tween 1934  and  1969.  In  other  words, 
most  licensees  retain  their  license  priv- 
ileges for  long  periods  of  time  and  are 
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granted  renewals  term  after  term.  For 
that  reason,  there  would  be  no  notice- 
able difference  between  a  3 -year  and  a 
5-year  term.  The  requirement  that 
broadcasters  reapply  every  3  years  does 
involve  many  costs  and  inconveniences, 
including  the  retention  of  outside  legal 
assistance;  the  frequency  of  the  appli- 
cation process  actually  interferes  with 
the  broadcasters'  ability  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic, thereby  imposing  an  unnecessary  so- 
cial cost  as  well.  My  bill  lengthening  the 
period  to  5  years  is,  therefore,  in  the 
public  interest  and  will  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  industry  while  not  dimin- 
ishing the  attainment  of  regulatoi-y  ob- 
jectives. 

The  provision  on   the  status  of  the 
renewal  applicant  is  necessitated  by  the 
uncertainty  caused  by  the  vacillation  of 
the  Commission  and  the  courts  about  the 
criteria   to  be  applied   in  comparative 
renewal  hearings.  Comparative  hearings 
for  broadcast  license  renewals  became  a 
subject  of  major  controversy  in  January 
1969  when  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  denied  WHDH's  application 
for  renewal  of  its  television  license  to 
operate  over  channel  5  in  Boston.  The 
license     was     simultaneously     awarded 
Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  on  the  basis 
of  the  comparative  criteria:  diversifica- 
tion of  the  media   and  integration  of 
ownership  and  operation.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  action  appeared  to  be  the  first 
time   the   Commission   had   awarded    a 
license  to  a  competing  applicant  in  a 
comparative    renewal    proceeding.    The 
decision  sent  shock  waves  throughout  the 
industry.    Broadcasting   magazine   esti- 
mated stations  valued  at  a  total  of  $3 
billion  were  jeopardized  by  the  prece- 
dent, Louis  L,  Jaffe,  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  University,  referred  to  the  de- 
cision as  a  "lurch  to  the  left"  on  the 
Commission's  part,  especially  as  elabo- 
rated in  Commissioner  Nicholas  John- 
son's    concurring    statement.     Senator 
Pastore  stated  that  a  "Sword  of  Damo- 
cles"  was   hanging   over   the   heads   of 
broadcasters.  As  a  precedent,  the  deci- 
sion is  of  little  value  today,  since  the 
skirmishes  of  the  contending  troops  have 
obscured  any  clear-cut  policy  determina- 
tions which  might  have  been  intended  by 
the  Commission  at  the  time.  The  Com- 
mission's decision  was  by  a  3-to-l  vote, 
barely  a  quorum.  More  importantly,  the 
Commission  denies  WHDH  was  a  regu- 
lar renewal  applicant  since  the  station 
has  operated  with  a  temporary  license 
for  over  10  years  because  of  charges  of 
ex  parte  contacts  which  caused  its  ini- 
tial license  award  to  be  withdrawn.  In 
the  meantime,  the  license  renewal  con- 
troversy h;?s  shifted  to  the  problem  of 
formulating  new  policy  guidelines. 

In  1969,  Senator  Pastore  introduced 
Hiid  held  hearings  on  S.  2004  which  wa"; 
designed  to  assure  that  a  licensee  would 
be  awarded  renewal  of  his  license  if  his 
record  of  iierformance  had  been  in  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity. No  competing  applicants  would  be 
considered  unless  his  application  was  re- 
jected. The  bill  had  strong  support  in 
the  Senate  and  was  allowed  to  die  only 
after  the  Commission  had  issued  a  new 
polirv  statement  on  comparative  license 
renewal   proceedings   in   January    1970, 
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The  new  policy  statement  said  that  li- 
censees who  were  "substantially"  meet- 
ing tlie  needs  and  interests  of  their  areas 
would  be  awarded  license  renewals.  By 
"substantial"  it  meant  "strong  '  or  ".sol- 
id" rather  than  merely  minimal  service. 
In  issuing  the  policy  statement,  the 
Commission  maintained  that  they  were 
merely  clarifying  policy  which  had  pre- 
vailed since  its  WBAL — Baltimore — de- 
cisions in  1951,  That  decision  stated  that 
a  license  renewal  should  be  granted  if 
the  performance  record  has  been  "meri- 
torioas."  "Actual  performance"  was  to 
be  weighed  more  heavily  than  "paper 
proposals." 

Up  to  this  point,  both  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion seemed  to  be  acting  purposefully  to 
restore  stability  to  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry and  reinstate  the  only  renewal 
policy  which  has  really  applied  to  broad- 
casting licensees,  especially  if  we  dis- 
miss WHDH  as  an  aberration  involving 
luiique  issues.  Soon  thereafter,  however, 
the  courts  threw  the  broadcast  industry 
into  a  state  of  confusion  by  overturning 
the  PCC's  comparative  renewal  jjolicy. 
The  June  1971  decision,  written  by  Judge 
J,  SKelly  Wright  of  the  U,S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, asserted  that  the  policy  state- 
ment violated  the  Communications  Act 
by  undermining  qualified  applicants' 
riglits  to  a  full  hearing  and  also  that 
"sujjerior  performance"  should  not  pre- 
clude competing  applicants  from  being 
considered.  Judge  Wright  emphasized 
tiie  importance  of  the  diversification  of 
media  standard  as  a  comparative  crite- 
rium.  Since  that  i  ecision  broadcasters 
have  been  in  a  state  of  great  uncer- 
tainty compaiable  to  the  period  imme- 
diately  following   the  WHDH   decision. 

By  summarizing  the  regulatory  and 
judicial  framework  in  which  radio  and 
television  broadcasters  must  now  oper- 
ate, I  trust  I  have  adequately  illuttraled 
the  unjustified  turmoil  they  face  and 
demonstrated  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tive clarification  which  my  bill  provides, 

I  have  received  many  justified  com- 
plaints from  various  stations  regarding 
the  harassing  tactics  of  a  number  of 
the  FCC  inspectors,  who  have  acted  in 
a  rude  and  threatening  manner  when 
carrying  out  their  duties  of  inspection 
of  stations  and  their  record.s.  I  hope 
the  FCC  will  make  note  of  this  fact  and 
take  proper  action  to  see  that  these  bully- 
ing tactics  are  stopped. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN   WAR 
VETERANS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'^ 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr,  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  in  the  Congress  a  bill  to 
provide  for  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment certain  proceedings  of  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Carney,  of  Ohio,  and  Hon. 
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John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvama,  join  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

It  would  mdeed  be  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  extend  ilois  i-ecognition, 
which  is  now  enjoyed  by  other  veterans' 
organizations,  to  the  Italian-American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  whose 
members  have  done  their  share  to  up- 
hold and  preserve  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity of  oui'  beloved  country-. 

This  outstanding  veterans  organisa- 
tion is  a  nonprofit  aiid  nonpolitical  group 
made  up  wholly  and  without  exception 
of  honorably  discharged  American  war 
veterans.  They  are  devoted  citizens  who 
have  demonstrated  splendid  patriotism 
and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

During  the  91st  Congress.  I  had  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Con- 
gress adjourned  before  the  otiier  body 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  final  action 
I  do  hope  that,  during  the  92d  Congress. 
expeditious  action  will  be  taken  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  in  order  to  afford 
this  long  overdue  recognition  to  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr,  HOGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  yeai' 
more  than  50,000  i>eople  die  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  liighway  accident.^, 
and  approximately  half  of  those  deaths 
are  caused  by  motonsts  or  pedestrians 
under  the  infiuence  of  alcohol. 

Those  are  .shocking  staii.stics.  and,  al- 
though extensive  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reverse  the  trend,  the  number  of  al- 
cohjl-related  traffic  fatalities  has  con- 
tinued to  rise. 

More  funds  aie  needed  to  research 
new  safety  devices,  to  test  new  vehicle  en- 
gineering methods,  to  conduct  driver 
training  for  emergency  situations,  to  rc- 
.search  special  lanes  on  freeways,  and  to 
conduct  other  research. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  highway  safety, 
I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  9483  which 
would  allocate  40  percent  of  Federal 
taxes  related  to  alcohol  for  such  highway 
safety  programs. 

In  testimony  delivered  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  present^-d 
the  case  for  this  bill  in  detail,  and  I  now 
request  permission  to  insert  the  testi- 
mony into  the  Record. 

Tlie  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Lawrence  J 

HOGAN,    REPT-BUCAN.    OF    MARYLAND,    BeFORI 

THE   Roads   Subcommittee   of    the   House 

Committee  on   Public  Works  in   Supjort 

of  H.R.  9483,  Febrdabt  24,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the 

opportunity  to  testify  In  support  of  H.R.  9483, 

a  bill  which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  with 

my   good   friend    and    the   ranking   Minority 

Member  of   this   Oommlttee.   the  Honorable 

William  H.  Harsha, 

As  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  are 
aware,  this  bill  would  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1970  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  highway  safety  programs  by  authorizing 
appropriations    for    such     programs    In    an 
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a  oiouac  equal  to  40  percent  oi  the  revenue 
oUected  from  Federal  taxes  relating  to  al- 
c  3hol. 

Certainly  the  members  of  this  Suboom- 
E  Llttee  do  not  need  to  be  apprised  of  the 
a  locking,  but  nevertheless  very  real,  con- 
E  ectlon  between  alcohol  and  highway  accl- 
d  anta.  The  use  of  alcohol  by  drivers  and 
p  edestrlans  leads  to  some  25,000  deaths  and 
a  total  of  at  least  800,000  car  crashes  In  the 
t  nlted  States  each  year.  Especially  tragic  Is 
t  te  fact  that  much  of  the  loea  In  life  and 
11  mb,  and  property  damage,  involves  oom- 
pletely  Innocent  parties. 

This  relationship  of  alcohol  and  highway 
s  ifety  only  emphasizes  the  need  for  Improve- 
cients  In  vehicle  and  highway  crash  design. 
Certainly  we  can  all  appreciate  the  attempts 
vhlch  have  been  made  In  the  past  to  con- 
t  ol  this  problem,  such  as  the  National  Traf- 
fi:  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  We 
a-e  really  only  now  beginning  to  feel  the  re- 
s  ilts  of  that  Act  which  led  to  the  establlsh- 
n  lent  of  motor  vehicle  standards  which  have 
djmonstrably  saved  many  lives  and  reduced 
iJiJurles.  Notable  among  these  achievements 
a  e  the  energy-absorbing  steering  column, 
l:aproved  windshields,  and  safety  belts  and 
hirnes?es.  And  In  the  next  few  years  we 
ci  n  look  forward  to  the  new  reinforced  bump- 
e  s  and  the  possibility  of  having  safety  air 
b  igs  installed  on  all  new  cara. 

Despite  these  advances  In  the  direction  of 
a  uomoblle  safety  devices,  motor  vehicle 
d  ;aths  continue  to  rise.  In  1970  alone,  55,300 
p  ;rsons  died  on  the  highways  but  this  alarm- 
Ir  g  and  depressing  figure  would  be  even 
h  gher  If  It  were  not  for  the  programs  au- 
tliorlzed  by  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
V;hlcle  Safety  Act. 

H.R.  9483  will  allow  the  progress  of  the 
1166  law  to  continue  and  to  Improve  while, 
h  )pefully,  decreasing  the  numbers  of  people 
k)  lied  each  year  or  our  highways.  If  enacted, 
tils  legislation  would  provide  adequate 
fv  ndlng  to  conduct  research  and  development 
o]  1  new  safety  devices,  to  permit  through  test- 
Irg  of  new  and  revolutionary  vehicle  engl- 
;i  lerlng  methods,  to  conduct  realistic  driver 
tr  lining  for  emergency  situations,  to  conduct 
research  special  speed  lanes  on  major  natlon- 
w  de  freeways,  and  many  other  remedies 
\v  iich  may  arise  from  increased  knowledge  In 
tl  Is  area. 

Some  of  this  activity  Is,  of  course,  already 
b(  ing  Initiated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
H  66  Highway  Safety  Act  and  individual  state 
ai.d  local  attempts  to  And  new  methods  of 
in  iproving  safety.  We  have  probably  all  read 
re:ently  of  the  attempt  to  Install  a  sniffing 
d<  vice  In  automobiles  to  detect  the  presence 
ol  an  Intoxicated  driver  and  thereupon  lock 
ai  tomatlcally  so  that  the  driver  Is  unable  to 
St  irt  the  car.  Unfortunately,  the  device  la  also 
se  nsltlve  to  strong  perfumes  or  to  the  pres- 
et ce  of  an  Intoxicated  person  in  the  automo- 
ble  who  may  not  be  the  driver.  Despite  the 
dr  iver's  sobriety,  his  car  still  locks.  These 
ar ;  the  types  of  problems  which  can  be 
renedled  by  adequate  funding  for  research 
arjtlvltles.  The  Imagination  and  know-how  of 
experts  can  certainly  devise  new 
d  better  methoda  for  road  safety  If  given 

opportunity. 
\.  more  effective  though  less  dramatic 
utlon,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Is  to  deal 
;.orously  and  punltlvely  with  the  drunken 
ver  who  Jeopardizes  the  safety  of  us  all. 
mvist  wage  an  all-out  attack  on  the  abu- 
consumptlon  of  alcohol  In  connection 
;h  highway  use.  We  should  recognize  that 
practical  means  for  reducing  the  Nation's 
iggerlng  highway  losses,  now  averaging 
000  casualties  each  day  from  all  causes, 
1st  be  employed  to  the  fullest  extent  poe- 
slMe.  This  should  Include  such  programs  as 
miking  emergency  services  far  more  effec- 
tive. 
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[n  fact,  my  Interest  In  this  legislation  was 
ar  jused  because  of  my  previous  Involvement 
with  ambulance  care  and  the  availability  of 
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emergency  hospital  services.  I  was  privileged 
to  address  the  opening  of  the  International 
Trauma  Symposium  In  Washington,  D.C.,  In 
1970  and  there  to  learn  of  the  tremendous 
work  being  done  la  the  United  States  through 
the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences  and  throughout  the  world  by  recog- 
nized trauma  experts  to  alleviate  the  pain 
and  suffering  incurred  In  emergency  situa- 
tions. Of  course,  many  of  these  emergency 
situations  result  from  highway  accidents. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  the  State 
Police  have.  In  recent  years,  Initiated  an 
emergency  helicopter  service  to  transport 
victims  of  highway  accidents  to  hospital 
emergency  centers  which  are  equipped  to 
treat  them  with  the  tools  available  to  modern 
medical  science. 

All  In  all,  the  requirements  of  highway 
safety  are  an  area  of  specialization  In  them- 
selves and  should  be  given  the  attention  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  desired  results.  If  we 
recognize  that  during  an  equivalent  period, 
highway  deaths  outnvimbered  combat  losses 
in  Southeast  Asia  by  a  margin  of  10  to  1,  it 
seems  only  feasible  and  rational  that  we 
should  devote  a  proportionate  measure  of 
this  nation's  resources  to  combat  this  killer 
of  our  people. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  Committee  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  legislation  as  a 
giant  step  forward  la  the  quest  to  make  our 
highways  Into  safe  arteries. 
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DIXIE":  THE  ALL-AMERICAN  SONG 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
deferxse  of  one  of  America's  most  well 
liked  and  well-known  songs — "Dixie". 

In  recent  times  we  have  read  of  vari- 
ous protests  lodged  against  this  old 
American  song  because  it  has  played  at 
school  assemblies  or  sporting  events.  And 
most  recently  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit  addressed 
itself  to  this  particular  issue.  I  would 
hope  that  their  decision  will  lay  to  rest 
any  doubts  concerning  the  rightful  place 
of  this  song  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

The  contention  was  made  in  the  recent 
case  by  the  plaintiffs  that  the  song, 
"Dixie",  was  offensive,  racially  abusive, 
and  that  its  playing  constituted  officially 
sanctioned  racial  abuse.  This  is  com- 
pletely unfounded,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  court  agrees  with  me  on 
this  point. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  we  take  a 
short  look  at  the  history  of  this  song  so 
that  we  might  better  understand  the  rea- 
soning in  the  courts'  decision. 

Many  people  have  claimed  authorship 
of  this  song  and,  in  fact,  there  have  been 
many  variations  of  it.  But  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  song 
was  written  prior  to  the  Civil  War  by 
Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  as  a  "walk  on"  for  a  minstrel  show. 

In  the  book,  Sampler  of  American 
Songs.  "Dixie"  is  described  as  "a  typical 
American  song  with  a  gay  and  catchy 
tune."  Maymie  Krj-the  in  this  particular 
book  states. 

Over  a  century  ago  Daniel  Decatur  Em- 
mett, an  American  mlnlstrel  performer  and 
composer,  wrote  both  the  words  and  music 
for  "Dixie'*,  a  typical  American  song  with  a 


gay  and  catchy  tune.  Although  he  was  a 
Northerner,  his  song  won  Immediate  popu- 
larity. 

She  goes  on  to  write — 

At  the  beginning  oX  the  Civil  War,  "Dixie" 
was  taken  over  by  the  southerners  as  their 
confederate  battle  song.  But  today  all  sec- 
tions of  our  great  country  slag  "Dixie," 
termed  one  of  the  most  rollicking  of  our 
national  songs,  known  and  loved  throughout 
the  world. 

I  think  it  also  interesting  to  note  in 
the  same  book  the  story  of  the  song's 
birth.  Emmett  had  been  requested  by  a 
friend  to  write  a  song  for  him  to  use  in 
his  minstrel  show  the  next  day. 

Emmett  started  In  early  the  next  day;  it 
was  a  dark  dreary,  rainy  and  chilly  Sunday 
mormng,  an  atmosphere  not  very  conducive 
to  Inspiration.  At  first  he  wasn't  successful. 
He  wanted  to  concoct  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  composition,  but  good  Ideas  failed 
to  come  to  his  mind.  His  vrtfe  urged  him  on; 
she  tried  to  encourage  bUn  and  said  she'd  be 
his  audience.  As  he  sat  In  the  drab  boarding- 
house,  trying  to  concentrate  on  the  Job, 
Daniel  grumbled  and  declared,  "I  wish  I  was 
in  Dixie."  He  had  traveled  In  the  south,  and 
when  he  aad  other  showmen  were  back  In 
the  cold  north,  they  would  often  say,  "Oh,  I 
wish  I  was  In  Dixie." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  song  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  considered  a  racial  slur,  or 
to  be  associated  with  slavery  as  a  political 
or  social  institution.  Rather,  it  was  a 
song  bom  out  of  a  desire  of  a  northern 
showman  to  return  to  the  warm  and 
suimy  South,  certainly  a  desire  that  few 
can  question. 

The  song  has  always  been  a  very  catchy 
tune  appealing  to  most  everyone.  During 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1860,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  borrowed  the  tune  to  use  as 
a  campaign  song.  "Dixie"  was  In  fact  a 
great  favorite  of  the  President  and  5 
years  later,  when  many  people  gathered 
at  the  White  House  lawn  to  celebrate  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee,  Lincoln  asked 
the  Marine  Band  to  play  "Dixie"  and  he 
jokingly  added: 

As  we  have  captured  the  Confederate  Army, 
we  have  also  captured  the  Confederate  tune 
and  they  both  belong  to  us. 

Arthur  Farwell  and  W.  D.  Darby  in 
their  book  Music  in  America,  paid  this 
tribute  to  the  song: 

The  music  of  "Dixie"  Is  so  pleasing  to  the 
people  that  It  has  almost  become  a  tune 
without  words.  Its  beginning  was  In  the 
minstrel  show;  It  was  dedicated  as  a  battle 
song  la  Che  great  uprising  of  the  south;  and 
m  its  last  estate  It  has  a  place  among  the 
enduring  music  of  the  Union. 

This  song  has  become  a  tune  without 
words.  Today  we  rarely  hear  the  words 
to  this  song  used.  Yet  some  would  con- 
tend that  it  is  offensive.  Is  it  offensive 
because  of  its  words.  If  so,  then  where  will 
.sxich  cries  stop? 

Is  it  offensive  because  of  its  use  as  the 
battle  song  of  the  South?  Are  we  to  strike 
down  memory  of  deeds  of  the  past  be- 
cause our  ideas  and  opinions  have 
changed?  Are  we  to  forget  history  simply 
because  of  recent  political  trends? 

No  one  is  asked  to  agree  or  to  adopt 
someone  else's  heritage  or  pride  in  the 
past,  but  everyone  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  their  background  and  respect  should 
be  shown  for  that  pride. 

"Dixie"  can  be  said  to  be  a  song  of  the 
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past,  a  Unk  to  a  proud  history.  But  it  Is 
much  more.  It  is  part  of  America  and  it 
belongs  to  everyone.  We  cannot  possibly 
abandon  that.  And  how  can  we  even  be 
asked  to  do  so  in  a  day  and  time  when 
people  are  striving  to  claim  pride  in  past 
history  and  their  early  beginnings. 

I  commend  the  court  for  preserving 
American  heritage  and  pride. 


THE  CASE  FOR  AMNESTY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   UASSACHnSETTS 
l^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boston  Globe  has  established  a  national 
reputation  for  its  forthright  and  coura- 
geous stands  on  leading  public  Issues.  Re- 
cently the  Globe  printed  a  reasoned  and 
compassionate  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
amnesty  and  I  believe  every  Member  of 
the  House  would  profit  by  reading  it  and 
thinking  seriously  about  the  points  it 
makes. 

The  editorial  from  the  March  12 
Boston  Globe,  follows : 

The  Case  for  Amnesty 

President  Abraham  Lincoln's  Second  In- 
augural Address,  March  1,  1865:  "With  mal- 
ice toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  In  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds. 

Hearings  have  been  going  on  In  Congress 
on  the  bUl  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  (R-Ohio) 
to  grant  conditional  amnesty  to  all  draft 
evaders  and  reslsters,  tacludlng  those  who 
have  gone  Into  exUe.  The  bill  would  condi- 
tion amnesty  upon  a  willingness  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  for  a  period  of  three 
years  or  to  perform  alternative  service  in 
Vista.  VA  hospitals,  or  other  Federal  agencies. 
It  does  not  deal  with  men  who  have  deserted 
from  the  military  services. 

Perhaps  predictably,  the  bill  has  been 
strongly  opposed  by  various  proponents  of 
the  war  ta  Southeast  Asia. 

A  spokesman  for  President  Nixon  told  a 
subcommittee  hearing  chaired  by  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy that  the  President  "clearly  rejected  any 
consideration  of  sunnesty  at  this  time." 

John  H.  Gelger,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  said  his  organization 
believes  that  "any  wholesale  anmesty — 
whether  conditional  or  unconditional — would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  sacrifices  of  those 
men  who  did  their  duty." 

And  Martin  Kelley  of  Dorchester,  whose 
son  was  kUled  In  Vietnam,  said  the  subcom- 
mittee might  better  "engage  In  designing  a 
memorial  to  the  men  who  led  our  country 
In  Vietnam." 

To  dlsparEige  these  views  would  be  wrong. 
They  are  deeply  and  earnestly  held. 

Yet  the  contrary  view  is  also  deeply  and 
earnestly  held. 

In  fact,  the  subcommittee  heard  such  a 
view  from  another  father  bereaved  by  the 
Vietnam  War.  Robert  C.  Ransom,  a  New  York 
corporation  lawyer,  told  the  subcommittee 
that  his  son  had  been  opposed  In  principle 
to  American  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  very  nearly  refused  to  board  the  plane 
that  took  him  there. 

"My  greatest  regret,"  Mr.  Ransom  said,  "Is 
that  I  did  not  try  to  put  more  pressure  on 
lilm  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience." 

Mr.   Ransom   described   his   son's   life   as 

^'utterly  wasted."  He  said  he  hoped  he  could 

"dispel  forever  that  popular  and  prevalent 

misconception"  that  a  grant  of  amnesty  "to 
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these  many  of  our  children  who  have  op- 
posed participation  in  the  war"  would  dis- 
honor the  56,000  Americans  who  have  died 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  think  the  weight  of  the  argument  Is  on 
Mr.  Ransom's  side.  Continued  punishment 
and  ostracism  of  young  men  who  refused 
to  go  to  war  m  Vietnam  will  bring  back 
neither  Mr.  Kelley's  nor  Mr.  Ransom's  son. 
nor  any  other  man's. 

But  amnesty,  properly  conditioned,  finds 
profound  support  In  notions  of  charity  and 
forgiveness.  And,  to  paraphrase  Lincoln,  it 
can  help  bind  up  the  awful  psychological 
wounds  resulting  from  a  war  which  has  split 
the  nation  apart  as  no  other  conflict  since 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

Ten  days  after  Lincoln  made  his  memo- 
rable call  for  reconciliation  In  his  Inaugural 
Address  of  March  1,  1865,  he  himself  signed 
a  presidential  proclamation  of  amnesty  for 
all  Union  deserters  who  would  agree  to  return 
to  their  posts  within  60  days  aad  serve  the 
remainder  of  their  military  tours  of  duty  plus 
a  period  of  time  equal  to  their  unauthorl7«d 
absence. 

Since  the  war  at  that  time  was  nearlng 
an  end,  with  the  Union  victorious.  It  was 
plain  that  this  grant  of  amnesty  was  not 
primarily  made  for  the  purpose  of  augment- 
ing Union  military  forces,  but  rather  for 
reasons  of  forgiveness  and  national  unay. 
American  history,  indeed,  is  replete  with 
Instances  of  Federal  amnesty,  from  George 
Washington  (amnesty  for  participants  In  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion  in  1795),  to  President 
Andrew  Jackson  (pardon  in  1830  for  all  de- 
serters previously  Indicted  or  convicted,  with 
permission  for  them  to  return  to  duty,  and 
discharge  and  pardon  for  all  deserters  still 
at  large)  and  to  President  Harry  Truman 
(pardon  in  1947  for  1500  offenders  against 
the  draft  act  of  1940). 

In  the  absence  of  any  apparent  intention 
on  the  part  of  President  Nixon  to  extend 
execittlve  clemency  to  young  men  who  have 
refused  to  participate  In  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  Congress  Is  to  be  applauded  for  consider- 
ing at  this  time  the  enactment  of  an  appro- 
priate amnesty  law. 

ReconcUlatlon  must  take  place,  and  soon, 
or  the  country  can  only  slide  further  Into 
the  abyss  of  domestic  turmoil  and  disunion 


CONGRESSMAN  CHARLES  B.  RAN- 
GEL  CALLS  FOR  REMOVAL  OF 
BRITISH  TROOPS  FROM  NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  critical  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  slaughter  of  inno- 
cent citizens  at  the  hands  of  British 
troops  continues  and  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority lives  in  constant  fear  of  violence, 
discrimination,  and  interment.  Yet  the 
United  States  has  so  far  refused  to  use 
its  diplomatic  and  moral  power  by  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  and 
their  replacement  by  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Carey-Kennedy 
resolution,  I  was  privileged  to  submit  the 
following  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
in  support  of  immediate  congressional 
action  to  end  the  tragedy  in  Northern 
Ireland: 
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Statement  of  Congressman  Chakles  B. 

Rangel 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
conimiiiee.  I  appreciate  having  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  support  for  the  resolu- 
tions Introduced  by  my  coUeagues  with  my 
cospon.sorslilp  calling  for  a  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  In  Northern  Ireland  and  their 
replacement  by  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force. 
This.  I  believe  is  critical  If  the  civU  rights 
Hiid  liberties  of  all  the  citizens  of  Northern 
Ireland  are  to  be  guaranteed  until  a  political 
settlement  agreeaDle  to  all  can  be  found. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  its  charter  does 
i^ct  entitle  the  U.N.  to  intervene  In  the  In- 
ttr:.al  affairs  of  another  country  unless  re- 
que.sied  to  do  so  and  that  at  the  present 
time  Northern  Ireland  Is  an  In'^egral  part  of 
Great  Britain.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  tliat  It 
Would  be  in  Britain's  own  seif-lnteresi  to 
accept  this  alternative,  and  that  It  Is  Incum- 
bent, upon  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  to  use  their  "good  offices  '  with 
Britain,  as  recently  requested  by  the  Iri^h 
Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Patrick  HUl'ery,  to  Im- 
pre.s-s  upon  the  British  government  the  wis- 
dom of  this  proposal  As  the  recent  tragic 
events  have  shown  us,  the  British  troops 
have  clearly  failed  in  their  peacekeeping 
efforts  la  Northern  Ireland.  If  civil  war  is 
to  be  averted  in  Ulster,  other  alternatives 
.should   be   promptly   considered. 

When  British  troops  first  arrived  in  North- 
era  Ireland  In  1969,  they  were  greeted  by 
the  Catholic  minority  as  protectors.  Tbey 
had  been  sent  to  Ulster  to  preveat  Protestant 
ixtreimsts  from  harassing  Catholic  civil 
rights  groups  agitating  for  the  redress  ol 
well-Justified  grievances.  Their  grievances 
Included  discriminatory  practices  in  the  local 
i'raachise  which  assured  la.'-ge  Protestant 
majorities  through  extensive  gerrymandering 
aad  the  denial  of  the  principle  of  oae-man- 
one-vote,  as  well  as  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing and  employment. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  British,  by 
their  actions  and  policies,  have  completely 
discredited  their  Army  as  an  impartial  peace- 
keeping force.  They  have  become  the  Instru- 
ment of  the  repressive  Ulster  government 
IiiStead  of  checking  the  rising  tide  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  they  have  tragically  con- 
tributed to  It.  The  policy  of  Internment  with- 
out trial.  Introduced  last  August,  was  di- 
rected almast  exclusively  agaln.st  Catholics, 
while  Protestant  vigilantes  were  left  alone. 
Catholic  homes  are  repeat«l!y  broken  into 
atid  subjected  to  humiliating  searches,  while 
the  homes  of  Protestants  are  generally  Im- 
mune from  search  Far  from  restorliig  "law 
and  order."  these  practices  have  served  only 
to  further  alienate  the  Catholic  population 
and  provoke  new  waves  of  violence  The 
senseless  shooting  last  January  30  Into  a 
crowd  of  unarmed  civilians  which  had  peace- 
luUy  gathered  to  protest  the  hated  policy  of 
internment  has  ended  any  kind  of  usefulness 
the  British  presence  la  Northern  Ireland 
might  have  had  la  the  search  for  peace. 

Indeed,  the  very  presence  of  BrltJsh  troops 
la  Ulster  has  itself  become  an  obstacle  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Internment  without 
trial,  the  shameful  practice  of  torture  to 
extort  information  from  those  llJeg.ally  de- 
tained, added  to  fvstematlc  military  repres- 
sion, have  only  aggravated  the  rift  between 
the  two  communities.  To  protest  these  poli- 
cies. Catholic  opposition  members  have  had 
:."  choice  but  to  boycott  the  Northern  Ire- 
I.tnd  Pariiament  Many  Catholic  officials  have 
resigned  from  their  go\erument  post.*.  The 
IRA.  has  gained  In  popularity.  Civil  dis- 
obedience Is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  form 
of  rent  strikes,  refusal  to  pay  gas  and  elec- 
tricity bills,  and  more  protest  rallies  North- 
era  Ireland  now  finds  Itself  on  the  brink  of 
civil  w.ir.  The  British  claim  that  If  they  do 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Ulster  civU  war 
win  Inevitably  break  out.  Yet  their  coutlnued 
presence  seems  to  guarantee  that  which  they 
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seek  to  avoid.  Siuce  the  Army  hais  ideutliieU 
It* 'If  with  the  Protestant  majority,  there 
appeaTo  to  be  no  hope  lor  a  poUticai  solutioi^ 
to  the  crisis  as  long  as  it  remains.  A  U.N. 
pei  ceKeepuig  lurce  hulds  tiie  chai.ce  oi  re- 
st.] rii»(i  a  seiioe  oi  impariiaiity.  lost  by  the 
Bfiiish.  Ataich  wuuld  enable  leaders  of  the 
Ca  ,hoUc  minority  to  teauiiie  the.r  dunes  and 
eiiiugc   HI   ta.ks  with   the  Protestauu. 

am  tallcing  about  the  ba«lc  struggle  lor 
hukiian  rights  which  we  as  a  iiatton  are  com- 
muted to  seek.  The  struggle  lu  Northern 
Ireland  closely  parallels  that  In  the  United 
Sti  .tes  and  that  In  the  Portuguese  colonies  of 
M  lea,  in  Rhodesia  and  lu  the  Republic  of 
So  iih  Africa. 

:ieceutly,  I  attended  a  coufereuce  oX  Afri- 
can and  Amer.&an  legislators  and  govern- 
m(  nt  officials  In  Lusaka,  Zambia,  and  at  that 
tine  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
rej  resentatlves  of  the  liberation  movements 
Angola  and  Mozambique.  I  also  had  the 
wrtunlty  to  speak  with  those  who  have 
nessed  and  suffered  the  discrimination 
subjugation  of  Black  Rhodeslana  and 
Blfck  South  Africans  by  their  goverxmients. 
iamblan  President  Kenneth  D.  Kuanda 
po  nted  out  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
rited  States  to  Uie  search  for  human  dlg- 
y  and  civil  rights  arouud  the  globe: 
The  future  of  African-American  relations 
1  be  greatly  determined  by  the  United 
.tes  policy  m  matters  relating  to  self- 
«rniluatlon  in  southern  Africa.  No  major 

genuinely  committed  to  peace  and  the 

welfare  of  mankind  can  Ignore  the  unfold- 
ing crisis  In  this  part  of  the  world." 

might  add  at  this  point  that  the  United 
Stktes  government  has   hypocritically   con- 
dofied  the  practice  of  racism  and  apartheid  In 
own  NASA  tracking  station  In  Johannes- 
South  Africa.  Discriminatory   policies 
employment,  pay  scales,  educational  op- 
•tunlties  and  even  the  use  oX  physical  fa- 
cilities Is  the  admitted  practice  at  that  Amer- 
ic;  n  facility. 

[t  was  In  177G,  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
th  it  we  pledged  ourselves  to  the  principles 
th  it  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that  they 
art  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
In  menable  rights.  We  said  that  governments 
ar !  instituted  among  men  to  guarantee  these 
rli  hts  and  that  any  government  which  be- 
comes destructive  of  those  rights  may  be 
at  oUshed  or  altered  by  the  people. 

Those  basic  rights  are  at  stake  in  Northern 
Ir  iland  today,  Just  as  they  are  at  stake  in 
soathern  Africa.  Those  rlghta  cannot  be  as- 
su  red  except  under  conditions  of  peace.  That 
Is  why  we  in  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
m  kke  our  voices  heard  on  behalf  of  a  peace- 
f  i;  I  settlement  in  Northern  Ireland.  A  United 
Ni.tlons  peacekeeping  force  would  help  de- 
ft; se  a  highly  explosive  situation  and  enable 
tte  people  of  Northern  Ireland  to  work  out 
a  settlement  guaranteeing  each  citizen  his 
hi  iman  rights  and  civil  llbertlee.  The  British 
must  seize  this  chance  before  It  is  too  late. 


MORE  FARMERS  HOLD 
AUCTION  SALES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  ev- 
er day,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  :>ad  economic  plight  of 
ct/untryside  Ameiica 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  we  have 
aphic  evidence  of  the  migration  from 
the  farms  to  the  cities  as  our  rural  neus- 
p  ipcrs  are  full  of  farm  auction  sales. 
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Madonna  Keliar.  editor  of  the  Heron 
Lake  News,  recently  wrote  a  discerning 
editorial  on  this  movement  away  from 
the  farms  whicli  I  wciuld  like  to  sliare 
with  my  colleagues  by  inserting  it  in  the 

COXGRESSIONAI.  RECORD  : 

More  Par.viers  Hold  Auciion  Sales 

Every  time  a  farm  auction  sale  bill  appears 
It  is  another  decline  in  the  small  farm.  One 
bv  one  they  have  given  up  the  strtiggle  and 
taken  Jobs  where  they  had  more  assurance  of 
adequate  Income,  Empty  buildings  stand  out 
Uke  ghosts  as  sentinels  of  the  past,  left  to 
decay  as  time  goes  on.  The  farm  famlUes  have 
left  to  seek  more  lucrative  Jobs  and  better 
living  conditions. 

Increased  costs  of  living  and  raising  fam- 
ilies have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  small 
farm  numbers,  along  with  liigh  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  faiin  products.  No  longer  can  a 
farmer  feed  Just  what  he  raises  to  his  farm 
animals.  In  that  day  he  could  make  a  good 
living  even  if  prices  were  not  so  high.  Now  he 
must  apply  all  kinds  of  herbicides,  pesticides 
and  fertilizers  to  make  h;.-  L.peratlons  pay. 
Tins  costs  many  hard  earned  dollars  and  at 
the  end  of  .i  year  of  hard  work,  he  has  little 
to  show  for  his  efforts. 

Luckily  we  have  some  men  in  the  state  and 
national  governmental  offices  who  are  show- 
ing g.'-ave  concern  for  the  decline  in  small 
farming  operations,  but  whether  It  is  within 
their  pjwer  to  make  it  possible  for  the  ones 
that  remain  to  continue  in  their  work  re- 
mains to  be  seen  Certainly  they  will  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  prices  up  to  a  living  level 
and'  will  endeavor  to  block  legislation  which 
•.vUl  curb  their  operations.  This  Is  not  an  easy 
task  as  the  ones  who  oppose  farm  help,  either 
because  they  are  uninformed,  or  because  they 
.-ire  committed  along  other  lines,  will  oppose 
ihe  very  thing  the  farm  leaders  are  working 
for. 

Many  a  small  farmer  in  the  area  holds 
down  another  job  or  his  wife  works  to  sup- 
plement the  family  Income  In  a  frantic  effort 
to  keep  on. 

The  assurance  of  Congressmen  who  have 
the  plight  of  the  small  farmer  at  heart  gives 
us  all  hope  that  some  miracle  will  happen  to 
curb  the  migration  from  the  farm  to  the 
iirban  areas. 

Rural  living  seems  to  be  appealing  to  city 
workers,  but  while  they  prefer  to  live  in  the 
s.mail  communities,  they  like  to  continue  in 
their  urban  ]obs.  This  increases  the  popula- 
tion count  of  the  farming  communities,  but 
the  trend  to  larger  farming  operations  con- 
tinues and  the  small  operator  is  squeezed 
out. 

About  all  we  can  do  as  individuals  Is  to  be 
careful  of  who  we  vote  for  in  every  election 
and  be  sure  we  send  concerned  men  to  the 
legislature  who  have  a  good  understanding  of 
the  Minnesota  farmer's  problems  and  the 
zeal  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  that  is 
within  their  power. 

At  this  time  of  year  It  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable as  one  auction  after  the  other  ap- 
p>ears  In  the  papers,  each  one  a  grim  reminder 
that  another  farmer  has  either  retired  or 
decided  to  trv  another  field  of  endeavor. 
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PRESIDENT    NIXON    IS    KEEPING 
HIS  WORD 


On  January  20,  1969,  there  were  532,- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  114,500 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLLNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  las.  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  5.100  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 


DARRELL  ROYAL— MR.  SOUTH 
TEXAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  University 
of  Texas  Head  Coach  Darrell  Royal  was 
awarded  the  Mr.  South  Texas  Award  at 
ceremonies  in  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  Febru- 
ary 21.  The  George  Washington  Birthday 
celebration  is  held  each  year  in  Texas 
and  it  is  easily  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  colorful  attractions  held  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  most  out- 
standing people  in  our  State  have  been 
siven  this  award;  such  as,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Australia  Edward  Clark, 
iormer  Congressman  Joe  Kilgore,  former 
Congressman  Richard  Kleberg,  Mr.  Lon 
Hill  of  Corpus  Christl,  and  others.  This 
year  the  organization  selected  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  athletics  and  it  is  timely  that 
thi.s  selection  was  made. 

Darrell  Royal  has  compiled  one  of  the 
most  impressive  records  in  America  in 
the  win-loss  column,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  championships,  but  what  has  im- 
pressed us  most  is  what  this  man  has 
meant  to  the  thousands  of  young  men 
who  have  learned  the  meaning  of  compe- 
tition, courage,  and  determination. 

The  introductory  remarks  were  made 
by  the  most  famous  master  of  ceremonies 
in  Texas,  Mr.  Cactus  Pryor.  The  remarks 
were  made  in  gridiron  good  fashion,  but 
the  high  good  humor  that  prevailed  at 
the  banquet  is  shown  by  Coach  Royal's 
own  remarks  and  is  indicative  of  the 
great  love,  respect,  and  esteem  that  we 
hold  for  Darrell  and  Edith  Royal. 

The  remarks  of  this  proceeding  are 
shown  as  follows : 
Darrell      Royal's      Remarks,      President's 

Luncheon,  Laredo,  Tex. — George  Washing- 
ton's BiRTHDAT  Celebration 

Thank  you,  Cactus  That's  the  warmest  in- 
troduction I've  received  since  Frank  Broyles 
introduced  me  to  an  unsigned  all-state  foot- 
ball prospect.  And  Cactus,  I'd  like  to  thank 
you  for  coming  down  here  to  Laredo  to  intro- 
duce me.  As  they  said.  Cactus  is  co-host  of 
my  television  show.  We  selected  Cactus  be- 
cause Cactus  makes  me  look  good.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  compared  to  Cactus  ANYONE 
would  look  good. 

I'm  especially  happy  to  participate  In  this 
celebration  because  I've  always  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  George  Washington.  I  admired  him 
especially  because  he  never  told  a  lie.  'Course 
he  never  lost  two  straight  to  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas  and  had  an  alumni  club  to  keep 
happy  either.  That  George  Washington  pag- 
eant the  other  night  was  beautiful.  It  klnda 
shook  me  up  to  see  George  and  Martha  come 
driving  up  in  a  Cadillac.  But  what  I  really 
would  Uke  to  have  seen  was  when  Pepe 
Martin  was  George  Washington.  George 
sporting  a  powdered  mustache  eating  a  taco 
must  have  been  wild 
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I  am  honored  that  you  have  chosen  me  Mr 
South  Texas.  I  have  to  admit  that  I'm  a  lit- 
tle humbled  by  the  list  of  the  past  recipients 
of  this  honor.  Men  like  John  Connally,  who  Is 
now  In  charge  of  the  depression  .  .  .  Joe  Kil- 
gore, Richard  Kleberg,  H.  B.  Zachary,  Ambas- 
sador Ed  Clark  .  ,  .  when  I  consider  the 
stature  of  these  men  and  count  myself  among 
them,  I  wonder  how  the  hell  Penn  State 
managed  to  beat  us. 

Speaking  of  football.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Governor  Smith  for 
those  plays  he  sent  me  to  use  in  the  Cotton 
Bowl.  And  Governor,  I  think  it  was  obvious 
that  we  used  every  one  of  them  ...  in  the 
second  half.  I  don't  want  to  alibi,  but  In- 
juries did  hurt  us  pretty  badly  last  faU.  It 
got  so  bad  that  during  the  Oklahoma  game, 
I  had  Oral  Roberts  sit  on  the  bench  with  our 
team.  It  didn't  help  our  game,  but  it  cleared 
up  every  pimple  on  the  squad. 

Our  trainer.  Prank  Medina,  took  care  of  so 
many  injuries,  he  got  groggy.  After  the  O.U. 
game,  one  of  our  players  gave  Prank  the 
hook-em-horn  sign  and  Prank  put  two 
splints  on  his  fingers. 

About  the  only  one  who  escaped  Injuries 
was  our  little  split  end  Dean  Campbell.  Oh, 
he  did  have  a  slight  concussion.  It  happened 
when  our  tackle  Robert  Guevera  dropped  one 
of  his  socks  on  Dean's  head.  But,  I'm  proud 
of  our  '71  Longhorns.  They  did  fight  off  the 
injuries  and  setbacks  and  win  the  Southwest 
Conference  championship. 

And  I'm  sincerely  very  proud  of  this  honor 
you  do  me  today. 

You  know,  I've  got  more  Texas  in  my  blood 
than  Oklahoma.  Both  my  parents  and  my 
grandparents  were  Texans.  And  I'm  not  sure 
but  what  I  was  born  In  Texas.  The  area 
where  I  grew  up  around  Hollls  was  disputed 
territory.  The  Red  River  divided  Oklahoma 
from  Texas  and  every  now  and  then  the 
river  would  change  course.  And  one  time  the 
river  took  a  big  bite  out  of  what  had  been 
Oklahoma  and  both  states  were  claiming  it 
as  their  own.  So  there  was  a  big  legal  battle, 
and  Oklahoma  lost  when  they  won  the  case. 
But,  I  thank  you  for  clearing  up  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  am  a  Texan  or  Oklahoman. 
This  beautiful  plaque  naming  me  Mr.  South 
Texas  is  proof  that  I  am  a  Texan  to  stay. 

And  while  I'd  like  to  stand  up  here  and 
humbly  accept  these  honors,  I  must  follow 
the  lead  of  the  man  who's  birthday  you  honor 
on  this  occasion  and  tell  the  truth.  Without 
this  little  lady  sitting  beside  me,  there 
wouldn't  be  anyone  in  this  room  who  would 
know  my  name.  I'd  like  to  present  the  best 
thing  to  happen  to  this  football  coach  .  .  . 
or  any  other  .  .  .  my  wife,  Edith. 

I  assume  this  also  makes  Edith  an  o£Bclal 
Texan. 

CACTtJs    Pryor's    Remarks    at    President's 
Luncheon  1972,  Laredo,  George  Washing- 
ton Birthday  Celebration 

Thank  you.  I  haven't  seen  this  many  state 
ofaclals  together  since  the  last  Brown  &  Root 
testimonial  dinner. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Independent  Club  for 
allowing  me  to  appear. 

Governor  Smith,  It  looks  like  you're  the 
only  survivor  remaining  from  the  celebration 
among  the  gubernatorial  candidates. 

Lt.  Governor  Barnes  Is  under  the  weather. 
He  made  the  mistake  of  eating  a  meal  on 
this  side  of  the  border  and  came  down  with 
an  attack  of  Davy  Crockett's  revenge.  No,  ac- 
tually Ben  had  to  leave  because  he's  due  to 
begin  his  whlstlestop  train  tour  tomorrow. 
He's  boarding  his  own  train  in  Amarlllo  and 
will  campaign  via  train  all  the  way  to  Hous- 
ton. Two  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys  wUl  be  with 
him  .  .  .  Bob  Lilly  and  Walt  Garrison. 

Governor  Smith,  not  to  be  outdone,  leaves 
at  the  same  time  from  Waxachachle  In  a 
Volkswagen  with  Gene  Stahllnga. 

Personally,  I  like  all  of  the  gubernatorial 
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candidates.  I  like  Ben  Barnes  because  he's 
so  modest.  Most  people  brag  about  how 
much  money  they  have.  Ben  brags  about  how 
much  money  he  doesn't  have. 

And  I  like  Governor  Smith  for  many  rea- 
sons. One  thing,  I  feel  a  certain  obligation  to 
him.  He  appointed  me  to  the  Texas  Tourist 
Development  Board;  and  if  he  follows  my  ffl 
recommendation,  things  are  really  going  to 
pick  up  around  here  . . .  topless  border  guards. 

And  I  like  Dolph  Briscoe  because  we've 
been  friends  for  a  long  time.  One  thing 
ttiovigh,  I  can't  understand  why  Dolph  wants 
to  get  Into  Texas  politics.  He's  already 
rich.  Dolph's  so  rich  he  tips  Allan  Shivers. 

They  say  that  at  Dolph's  ranch,  the  Briscoe 
Hilton,  he  throws  fabulous  weekend  parties 
for  state  politicos.  On  some  Saturday  nights 
you  can  find  more  politicians  sleeping  there 
at  the  same  time  than  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Governor  Smith  really  upset  the  applecart 
by  announcing  for  re-election.  That  was  the 
biggest  surprise  in  Texas  politics  since  Ma 
Ferguson  addressed  the  Legislature  in  hot 
pants. 

But,  despite  the  rivalry,  these  men  remain 
good  friends.  Just  a  while  ago,  I  heard  the 
Governor  call  Ben  Barnes  "son".  I  Just  caught 
part  of  it,  I  think. 

Governor  Smith  Is  really  making  a  sacri- 
fice to  be  here  at  this  occasion  honoring  Dar- 
rell Royal,  because  he's  a  big  Texas  Tech 
booster.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's  trying  to  get 
a  bill  passed  that  would  make  beating  Texas 
Tech  a  felony.  If  It  passes,  that  would  make 
Darrell  a  lifer. 

I'm  happy  to  see  a  good  friend  and  a  man 
I  admire  very  much  here  today  ...  a  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Australia,  Ed  Clark.  Am- 
bassador Clark  has  done  more  to  Improve 
Texas-Mexican  relationships  than  Kayopec- 
tate. 

I'm  sure  President  Johnson  would  have  en- 
joyed being  here  today  because  he's  the  Long- 
horn's  «1  fan  .  .  .  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Darrell  Royal.  But  he's  tied  up.  He's  super- 
vising the  construction  of  his  birthplace. 

I  notice  that  we  have  two  other  Presidents 
represented  here  today.  Mr.  Phillip  Sanchez 
representing  President  Nixon  who  Is  In  China 
giving  their  table  tennis  teams  some  new 
plays.  President  Nixon  is  a  George  Wasli- 
Ington  admirer.  He's  always  quoting  George 
In  his  speeches.  I've  always  thought  that 
George  Washington  had  the  hardest  job  of 
all  our  Presidents.  He  had  no  previous  Pres- 
idents to  quote. 

And  Juan  Barona  Lobato  representing  the 
President  of  Mexico  Sefior  Lobato  "Mucho 
gusto  al  vlera  usted  aque.  Ml  lingua  is 
grlnga  ...  ml  corezon  es  Mexlcana."  I  think 
I  Just  said,  "give  the  check  to  Pepe  Martin." 

But,  I'm  proud  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  Introduce  Coach  Darrell  Royal  and  de- 
lighted that  you  have  so  wisely  chosen  Mr. 
Sotith  Texas.  Central  Oklahoma  has  come  a 
long  way. 

Coach  Royal  Is  the  greatest  coach  we've 
ever  had  at  Texas.  And  we  are  proud  that  this 
year's  team  was  the  first  to  win  a  4th  straight 
SWC  Championship. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  few  rough  spots 
along  the  way.  We  got  the  wrong  end  of  the 
wishbone  against  Oklahoma.  But  we  were 
proud  of  our  Texaa  boys  that  day  .  .  .  Includ- 
ing the  one's  who  played  for  the  Longhorns. 
And  Arkansas  was  about  as  hospitable  as 
Royal  Wright  at  a  Billy  Hall  testimonial.  We 
had  a  bit  of  a  crop  failure  In  the  Cotton 
Bowl. 

But  Darrell,  the  people  of  South  Texas  have 
overlooked  those  games  while  not  overlooking 
your  many  positive  accomplishments  and 
qualities.  And  I'm  happy  to  present  this 
plaque  proclaiming  you  Mr.  South  Texas  .  .  . 
the  first  from  the  world  of  sports  bo  honored. 
And  they've  left  the  plaque  blank  because, 
knowing  you,  they  figured  you'd  rather  com- 
pose your  own  Inscription. 
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And  Darrell,  I'm  delighted  at  this  time  to 
read  a  telegram  that  expresses  all  of  our 
feellngs: 

"I  Join  the  people  of  Texas  In  honoring 
Darrell  Royal  as  Mr.  South  Texas.  You  have 
chosen  well.  He  is  an  asset  not  only  to  his 
adopted  state,  the  game  of  football,  but  to 
the  nation  as  well.  His  contributions  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  coach  provide  a  goal  for  all 
purposeful  Americans  to  follow.  He  is  In  the 
tradition  of  the  man  who's  birthday  you  ob- 
serve with  yoiu"  celebration.  I'm  sorry  that 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  are  not  able  to  be  with  you 
on  this  worthy  occasion." 

Sam  Nixon,  Falfuriaa,   Tex. 


BOB    HOPE    NAMES    ED    DALY    USO 
MAN  OF  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALrrORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally men  in  private  enterprise  gain 
a  perspective  beyond  the  confines  and 
parameters  of  their  particulai'  job  and 
relate  in  a  multidisclplmed  manner 
across  tlie  spectioim  of  the  problems  we 
are  faced  with  in  our  international  re- 
lations. Such  a  man  is  Edward  J.  Daly, 
a  self-made  private  enterpriser,  who  de- 
veloped one  of  the  world's  largest  mde- 
pendent  supplemental  airlines  prac- 
tically from  scratch  over  the  past  20 
years. 

Ed  used  his  capacities  and  know-how 
to  fantastic  social  benefit  in  pioneering 
a  50-percent  serviceman's  cut  rate  to 
Vietnam  for  nonofllcial  tra\el:  tliereby 
substantially  alleviating  the  hardships 
imposed  on  thousands  of  oui'  personnel 
on  that  particular  duty  assig-nment. 

Last  Thursday  night,  I  was  privileged 
to  be  in  Boston  with  Ed  Daly,  who  was 
singled  out  for  the  .--i^ecial  award  of  the 
United  Service  Organization  for  1972 
The  following  is  a  brief  news  relea.'-e 
which  describes  Eds  performance  not 
only  in  the  Vietnam  effort  but  in  a  host 
of  other  areas  which  reflect  his  strong 
concern  for  his  fellow  man : 

Edward  J.  Daly,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  World  Air- 
ways, Inc.  will  be  the  recipient  of  the  USO's 
special  award  for  1972.  Mr.  Daly  will  receive 
the  award  on  March  9.  1972  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  USO's  National  Council  at 
the  Boston  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  The  award 
Is  being  given  In  recognition  of  Mr.  Daly's 
personal  and  corix>rat€  ccmmltment  to  the 
welfare  of  the  men  and  women  In  America's 
armed  services. 

The  special  award  is  presented  only  when 
the  USO  National  Board  of  Governors  de- 
termines th.'it  someone  is  especially  deserv- 
ing, It  Is  not  given  each  year.  Past  rcciplcrits 
have  Included  M."^,  Btb  Hope.  Martha  Rave 
and  Robert  Dechert.  The  USO  National 
Council  annua!  banquet,  of  which  Bob  Hope 
will  be  the  master  of  ceremonies,  will  cap 
a  week  long  meeting  of  USO  volunteers  and 
staff. 

In  choosing  Mr.  Daly  for  the  1972  Special 
Award,  the  Awards  ,ScIectlon  Committee  of 
the  USO  National  Board  of  Governors  tinder- 
scored  Mr.  Daly's  abiding  humanitarian  con- 
cern which  has  been  demonstrated  so  well 
through  his  many  activities  In  behalf  of 
American  servicemen    High  among  the.se  nc- 
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I  Ilea  Ifl  last  year's  World  Alrways/USO 
hoi  lecomlng  program.  This  program  success- 
provided  low-cost  round  trip  air  fares 
Vietnam  lo  the  U.S.  and  ene.bled  more 
23,000  servicemen  to  visit  families  and 
at  home  during  their  tour  of  duty  in 
nam. 
three  uuiiiiiis  Mr.  Daly  ru.ide  liaee  ex- 
tentled  visits  to  Vietnam  to  inaugurate,  re- 
aud  constantly  improve  the  homecom- 
USO  program.  On  euch  occasion  he  vlslt- 
servlcemen  and  troop  commanders  at 
uarters,  at  flrebases  and  at  the  UdO 
from  the  Delta  to  DMZ.  to  Insure  them 
best  possible  opportunities  for  visiting 
horjie.  For  those  servicemen  needing  loans  in 
r  to  take  ad.antage  of  their  home  leave. 
Daly  offered  his  personal  guarantee  for 
loans. 
While  In  the  process  of  setting  up  the 
hotpecomlug  program  Mr.  Daly  further  evl- 
d  his  concern  for  servicemen  by  per- 
sonklly  arranging  and  participating  In  the 
dlsirlbutlon  of  holiday  gifts  such  as  turkeys 
Christmas  trees,  to  the  men  serving  in 
nam.  On  his  first  trip  to  develop  the 
hoifcecoming  program,  he  was  accompanied 
actor  Fees  Parker,  a  director  of  World 
Air  pays,  who  participated  In  the  distribution 
of  |;lfts  to  the  American  servicemen  In  Vlet- 
nai  1, 
qetween  his  visits  to  Vietnam  to  oversee 
homecoming  program.  Mr.  Daly  toolt  time 
4s8lBt  the  USO  In  responding  to  an  imtis\aal 
from  servicemen  stationed  In  Alaska, 
pfetltlon  that  requested  a  Bob  Hope  show. 
Daly  personally  provided  free  transporta- 
for  Bob  Hope  and  the  huge  troupe  of 
and  USO  volunteers  that 
the  hopes  of  the  servicemen  In 
Alaska  to  happy  fruition.  He  accompanied 
troupe  to  ensure  that  all  arrangements 
the  trip  were  handle*?   In  a  first-class 
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Daly's    humanitarian    concerns    have 

many  other  forma.  He  has  served  as 

of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Unl- 

of   Santa   Clara.    He   currently   Is   a 

of  the  university's  board  of  founders 

the  board  of   trustees.  The  Edward  J. 

Science  Center  at  the  university  was 

on  AprU  13.  1966. 
inaily  appointed  by  President  Lyndon 
rohnson,  and  then  reappointed  by  Pres- 
Rlchard  M.  Nixon,  Mr.  Daly  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Oakland  Metropolitan 
,  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Buslness- 
,  an  organization  which  has  successfully 
an  effective  program  to  increase 
number  of  Jobs  available  to  unemployed 
under-employed  citizens  of  all  races.  He 
longer  than  any  other  metropolitan 
In  the  Nation.  He  received  another 
ntment   from   President   Johnson   and 
was  reappointed   by  President   Nixon. 
3  time  as  one  o'  the  original   Incorpo- 
of  the  National  Corporation  for  Hous- 
Partnershlps,  a  venture  In  which  some 
e  Nation's  most  prominent  businessmen 
successfully  set  out  to  develop  new  ways 
.mprovlng  the  supply  of  low  income  and 
Income  housing  for  the  United  States, 
r.  Daly  has  served  as  a  volunteer  fund 
chairman  for  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Fund, 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  the  National 
tlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
le;  serves  on  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Francisco    Bay    Area    Council    of    Boy 
uts;  is  a  member  and  director  of  the  Oak- 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  a  trustee  of  the 
.Area  Council:  a  director  of  the  Oakland 
Club:    a    director   of    KQED — the    Bay 
educational  T.V.  station:  a  director  of 
German/American    Chamber    of    Com- 
of  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  vice  president 
director  of  the  American  Irish  Pounda- 
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"MY 


RESPONSIBILITY     TO     FREE- 
DOM" BY  NOLA  FAY  LAIR 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkaiiisai.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
i.iry  conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
Conte&t.  The  theme  for  this  year's 
speeches  vras  "My  Responsibility  to  Free- 
dom," and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Cooper 
Holt,  the  executive  director  of  that  great 
organization,  that  nearly  500,000  second- 
ary' school  students  participated  in  the 
national  event. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  winning 
.speech  from  Arkansas  was  delivered  by  a 
talented  young  lady  from  my  district, 
Miss  Nola  Fay  Lair,  of  Monticello. 

Miss  Lair's  remarks  concerning  young 
people's  responsibilities  to  their  Govern- 
ment are  particularly  appropriate  for  an 
election  year  which  will  see  a  great  mass 
of  new  young  voters  entering  the  polling 
booths.  She  is  pointed  in  her  ideas.  She 
displays  vision  in  her  thoughts.  She 
shows  great  maturity  in  her  message. 

I  hope  that  her  provocative  realism  is 
heeded  and  understood  by  Arkansas  and 
Americans  of  all  ages. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  insert  Miss 
Lair's  speech  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
My  RESPONsiBrMTY  TO  Freedom 

I  am  a  soldier.  I  fight  a  battle.  If  I  lose 
this  battle  the  whole  world  loses.  I  fight 
for  freedom.  My  weapons  are  the  truth,  and 
the  knowledge  that  I  am  right. 

It  Is  common  to  think  of  freedom  on  the 
national  and  world  levels  first  but  freedom, 
real  freedom  has  to  start  In  the  home.  Chil- 
dren can't  be  oppressed  by  parental  authority 
to  the  point  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  Is  Infringed.  If  children  aren't  allowed 
freedom  of  expression  how  will  they  learn 
to  form  their  own  opinions  and  make  their 
own  decisions  as  must  be  done  In  a 
democracy?  But  while  children  must  have 
freedom  of  expression,  they  must  also  learn  to 
follow  the  rules  of  a  family  and  the  laws  of 
a  nation. 

I  must  then  turn  my  attention  not  to  the 
state,  not  to  the  national  level  but  to  the 
local  city  governments.  Freedom  in  govern- 
ment starts  here.  It  Is  my  responsibility  to 
find  out  about  my  local  government,  what 
it  is  doing  and  who  is  In  office.  How  many  of 
us  know  who  our  councUmen  are?  It  Is  my 
responsibility  to  give  my  councUmen  my 
oplnluns  of  activities  taking  place  In  my 
Liiy.  It  is  my  responsibility  to  vote  In  city. 
as  '.veil  as  state  and  national  elections. 

I  have  the  duty  of  writing  my  legislators 
la  my  state  government  to  Inform  them  of 
my  opinloji  of  the  bills  under  consideration. 
It  is  my  duty  to  uncover  any  underhanded, 
crooked  deals  by  some  few  politicians.  I  must 
right  the  corporate  control  of  my  congress- 
men and  senators  with  my  vote.  I  can  fight 
these  corporate  and  outside  Interest  groups 
by  checking  my  lawmakers  voting  records 
before  I  vote  In  elections  and  by  keeping 
myself   well-informed  of   world   happenlnes 

Too  many  of  the  young  people,  people  In 
my  generation  scream  rights,  right.-,  but 
what  about  the  responsibilities  that  go  along 
with  these  rights.  All  right  the  elghteen- 
year-ulds  got  the  vote,  but  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  It?  Will  we  be  responsible 


citizens  seeing  our  responsibilities  and  llvhig 
up  to  them,  or  will  we  throw  caution  to  the 
winds  and  pull  the  plug  letting  the  United 
States  go  right  down  the  drain.  Will  we  live 
up  to  the  responsibility  of  checking  voting 
records,  or  will  we  vote  like  our  friends  are 
voting,  or  will  we  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
looks  best  in  living  color  on  our  television 
screens?  Will  we  read  current  events  maga- 
zines to  keep  up  with  what  is  happening  in 
our  Aorld,  or  will  we  read  modern  jx)t  boilers 
and  underground  magazines? 

Many  young  pe>..ple  are  against  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  I  believe  the  United  States  must, 
as  a  democracy  keep  Red  China  from  Impair- 
ing Vietnamese  chances  of  freedom.  Any  war 
is  a  tragedy  and  I  believe  we  must  try  to  live 
up  to  the  Ideal  In  democracy  of  talking  our 
problems  out.  We,  as  a  democracy,  must  set 
an   example  to  nations  that  aren't  free. 

People  In  Pakistan  and  India  are  starving 
and  we  say:  Well  It's  not  the  United  States' 
responsibility  to  feed  and  educate  the  world. 
And  these  creatures  are  humans  too  and  you 
can't  teach  democracy  to  a  starving  person 
or  an  Illiterate  populous,  and  after  all  Isn't 
that  what  we  want,  a  free  world  at  peace? 
America's  whole  governmental  system  is 
based  on  a  belief  In  God  and  In  God's  eyes 
we're  all  brothers.  Well  don't  my  brothers  de- 
seive  a  chance  at  freedom  too?  I'd  like  to  say 
one  more  thing.  Eternal  vigilance  Isn't 
enough.  To  preserve  freedom  we  have  to  fight 
for  it.  Fight  not  with  guns,  but  with  edu- 
cation, votes,  words,  speeches,  demonstra- 
Uons,  and  as  a  last  resort,  we  must  then  be 
prepared  to  back  up  our  words  with  actions, 
if  our  rights  and  freedoms  are  Infringed. 


THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE 
CRADLE  IS  ALSO  ROCKING  THE 
POLITICAL  BOAT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
12  the  National  Observer  published  an 
article  describing  how  women  are  reach- 
ing for  political  power  long  denied  them. 
From  Maine  to  Texas  women  are  work- 
ing to  fjain  their  rightful  places  in  the 
national  nominating  process.  Three  Min- 
ne.5otans — Koryne  Horbal,  Mary  Ziegen- 
hogen  and  Jeri  Rasmussen — are  men- 
tioned in  Nina  Totenberg's  Observer 
story.  This  movement  will  change  the 
makeup  of  our  national  political  conven- 
tions and  could  have  immense  influence 
on  American  politics. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  reading  about  this  revo- 
lution in  progress.  The  article  follows: 

Women  Out  To  Be  Life  of  the  Parties 
(By  Nina  Totenberg) 

Men  have  never  been  stingy  about  letting 
vunien  share  in  the  quadrennial  rite  of 
nominating  Presidential  candidates.  F\3r  their 
.share  the  men  took  the  Important  f>osts,  the 
decision  making,  the  power  and  the  credit. 
They  gladly  gave  women  the  errands,  the 
telephoning,  the  stamp  licking,  the  coffee 
serving,  and  the  anonymity. 

Not  any  more.  This  year  the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  is  rocking  the  political  boat 
too. 

From  Maine  lo  Texas  a  grass-roots  move- 
ment for  female  political  power  Is  gaining 
strength  every  day.  It  could  have  Immense 
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influence  on  the  entire  scope  of  American 
politics.  Its  special  Impact — and  the  one  that 
will  be  felt  soonest — will  be  on  the  Presiden- 
tial conventions. 

Because  this  year  women  could  come  close 
t )  running  them. 

1:1  1968  both  major  political  conventions 
were  overwhelmingly  male.  Women  made  up 
inly  13  per  cent  of  the  Democratic  delegates, 
17  per  cent  of  the  Republican.  But  this  year, 
because  of  new  party  rules,  the  Democrats 
expect  40  to  50  per  cent  of  their  delegates 
•o  be  'A'omcn.  The  GOP  Is  also  aiming  for  a 
in:ire  equal  sex  ratio,  but  It  has  no  new  rules 
:;.  enforce  that  goal. 

When  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
iDNC)  reformed  Its  rules  after  the  disastrous 
!968  convention,  one  major  reform  required 
stale  delegations  to  reflect  more  representa- 
tively the  female,  young,  and  black  popula- 
tions of  their  states.  Ideally,  DNC  sources  say, 
the  1972  Democratic  convention  should  be  50 
per  cent  female,  11  per  cent  black,  and  25  per 
cent  yoitng  people. 

The  National  Women's  Political  Caucus 
immediately  seized  on  the  guideline  for  wom- 
en and  organized  in  35  states  to  make  It  a 
reality.  The  caucus  and  other  groups  have 
been  holding  state  and  regional  meetings  to 
teach  women  the  recipe  for  becoming  a  dele- 
gate. Despite  20-below-zero  cold,  about  75 
Midwestern  women  came  to  Des  Moines  re- 
cpn'iy  for  one  such  .session. 

ritE.SSUBE    ON    THE   GOP 

The  women's  caucus  also  met  with  the 
GOP  national  chairman.  Sen.  Robert  Dole 
of  Kansas.  Afterward  he  began  encouraging 
GOP  state  chairmen  to  Increase  their  num- 
ber of  women  delegates  this  year.  Senator 
Ekjle  says  he  hopes  the  Republican  conven- 
tion will  be  30  to  35  per  cent  female. 

A  simple  fact  of  political  life  Is  behind 
the  whole  movement:  Women  will  no  longer 
tolerate  being  left  out  of  politics  at  the  deci- 
sion-making level. 

Take  Anne  C.  Martlndell,  the  wealthy, 
socially  prominent  Democratic  vice  chair- 
man In  New  Jersey.  Last  November  she  cre- 
ated a  can^e  celebre  that  reverberated 
throughout  New  Jersey.  She  learned  that 
Salvatore  A.  Bontempo,  the  state  Democratic 
chairman,  was  meeting  secretly  at  his  house 
with  the  state's  only  Democratic  U.S.  sena- 
tor, two  former  governors,  and  chairmen  of 
the  six  largest  counties  to  discuss  delegate 
.selection, 

Mrs.  Martlndell  phoned  Bontempo  to  In- 
quire why  she,  his  second  In  command,  had 
been  excluded.  Bontempo  forbade  her  to 
come.  Furious,  Mrs.  Martlndell  promptly 
drove  In  her  chaufi^eured  Rolls-Royce  to 
Bontempo's  house  and  forced  her  way  Inside. 
One  of  the  men  told  her  that  she'd  have  been 
welcome  except  that  the  men  wanted  to  re- 
lax, and,  well,  maybe  use  bad  language.  The 
proper  Mrs.  Martlndell  drew  herself  up  to 
hn  full  height  and  declared:  "I  don't  give 
a  s what  language  you  use." 

She  stayed,  later  admitting:  "I've  never 
used  that  word  In  my  life  before.  I  prac- 
ticed all  the  way  over  there." 

Says  Anne  Wexler,  executive  director  of 
Citizens  for  Muskle:  "I've  always  operated 
under  the  theory  that  women  do  all  the  work 
in  politics  anyway,  and  Its  about  time  thev 
eot  the  credit  for  It. 

"This  [women's  movement)  has  the  big- 
gest potential  of  anything  In  the  country," 
she  adds.  "We've  got  to  make  women  see 
the  connection  between  the  nominating  proc- 
ess and  the  Issues  that  matter  to  them — 
issues  like  day-care  and  garbage  removal, 
more  street  lights,  more  police.  Women  can 
see  to  It  that  people  are  nominated  In  local 
and  national  government  who  are  good  on 
these  Issues." 

A  lot  of  women  see  their  potential  already, 
and  they're  not  above  using  a  little  muscle 
to  achieve  It.  In  Pennsylvania  recently  two 
factions  of  women  were  holding  concurrent 
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political  breakfasts.  Feminist  Gloria  Stelnem 
was  speaking  at  one  breakfast  when,  midway 
through  her  speech,  a  burly  man  rose  frotn 
the  audience,  marched  to  the  dais,  picked 
her  up.  and  carried  her  off  to  the  other 
breakfast — where  his  wife,  its  sponsor,  wanted 
Gloria  to  speak  too. 

Usually,  however,  women  gang  up  on  men 
In  demanding  political  equality.  In  Tennes- 
see, for  example,  a  group  called  the  Demo- 
cratic Women's  Roundtable  almost  single- 
handedly  forced  the  Democratic  state  com- 
mittee to  rewrite  its  rules  to  comply  with 
the  reform  guidelines.  First  the  women 
forced  the  state  party  to  hold  state-wide 
hearings.  Then  they  organized,  testified  at 
each  hearing,  and  packed  each  audience  with 
women. 

When  the  state  party  wrote — and  the  DNC 
approved — new  rules  that  the  women  con- 
sidered lacking,  "there  was  smoke  out  of  Ten- 
nessee," one  male  politician  says.  The  state 
party  quickly  redrafted  the  rules,  but  the 
women,  still  unsatisfied  with  one  section,  are 
threatening  to  sue  unless  It's  rewritten  again 

MtNNESOTA    WOMEN    ORGANIZE 

In  Minnesota,  women  of  all  political  per- 
suasions have  formed  a  nonpartisan  wom- 
en's caucus  with  2,000  members.  Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor  Party  women  have  formed  a 
separate  caucus  that  has  4,000  active  mem- 
bers and  expects  to  fill  at  least  half  of  Min- 
nesota's delegate  slots  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  These  women  have  done 
all  this  In  less  than  six  months. 

My  education  In  the  women's  political  rev- 
olution began  on  the  plane  to  Des  Moines, 
where  an  arm  of  the  National  Women's  Po- 
litical Caticus  had  organized  a  bipartisan 
conference  on  how  to  become  a  convention 
delegate  My  traveling  companions  were 
Carol  Casey  from  the  DNC  and  Phyllis  Segal 
of  the  Women's  Caucus.  I  asked  Carol  If 
there  was  any  difficulty  getting  women  to 
rim  for  the  delegate  Jobs. 

"Yes,  In  some  places,"  she  said.  Her  lip 
curled  patronizingly:  "Some  women  are 
afraid  to  run  because  their  husbands  don't 
want  them  to.  It  might  be  bad  for  business 
if  wlfey  was  too  Involved  In  politics.  And  a 
lot  of  the  poor  dear  boys  don't  want  their 
wives  to  go  away  to  the  convention  because 
they  don't  like  to  fix  their  own  dln-dhis." 
Cost  Is  another  deterrent,  she  added,  al- 
though many  women's  groups  are  ra!=lng 
money  to  pay  delegates'  expenses. 

The  women  at  the  Des  Moines  conference 
ranged  In  nee  from  mld-20s  to  mid-SOs.  Al- 
though the  conference  was  organized  In  Just 
nine  days,  one  woman  came  all  the  way  from 
•St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  three  women  drove  five 
hours  from  Minnesota  to  be  there. 

Betty  Durden,  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
opened  the  conference.  '"Vou  will  hear  to- 
day from  women  who  are  partisan."  she  said. 
"They  may  not  represent  your  point  of  view, 
but  they  will  show  you  how  to  get  things 
done."  "Then  v.e  split  up  Into  workshops  tn 
learn  how. 

"Please,  don't  assume  we  know  anything." 
pleaded  a  woman  in  a  red  sweater  at  a  work- 
shop run  by  Miss  Casey  and  Pat  Bain,  the 
GOP  state  commltteewoman  for  the  district 
encompassing  Des  Moines. 

"Traditionally  the  precinct  committee- 
woman  does  all  the  secretarial  work  and  the 
man  makes  all  the  decisions,"  Mrs.  Bain  be- 
gan. "So  when  he  says.  'Do  yon  take  short- 
hand?' you  say,  'No.  do  you?'  " 

Mrs.  Bain  then  passed  out  charts  showlne 
the  two  parties'  organization  In  Iowa.  She 
and  Miss  Casey  began  explaining  what  hap- 
pens at  a  precinct  caucus,  how  to  demand 
your  rights,  why  the  precinct  caucus  Is  Im- 
portant, and  why  you  don't  have  a  chance 
of  winning  unless  you  bring  lots  of  friends 
to  vote  for  you. 

The  first  rule,  the  women  are  told.  Is  to 
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make  sure  a  fair  and  impartial  caiicus  chair- 
man Is  elected. 

"Btit  how  can  a  chairman  ignore  a  raised 
hand?  '  the  audiesice  asks  'You'd  be  sttr- 
prised  hfnv  blind  they  can  be,"  the  two  pros 
lar.gh. 

H' \v  do  you  know  when  and  where  the 
precinct  caucus  la  being  held?  Check  in  the 
back  of  the  newspaper,  near  the  deatli 
notices,  the  two  -pros  reply.  One  woman  tells 
of  arriving  at  her  first  precinct  caucus  five 
minutes  late  and  finding  the  meeting  over 
Miss  Casey  replies  that  the  record  for  brevitv 
goe.s  to  a  deiegate-.selectlon  meeting  that 
lasted  15  seconds.  This  year,  she  explains, 
the  new  party  rules  say  the  meetings  mvtst 
begin  at  8  p.m  but  that  delegate  election 
can't  start  until  8:30. 

The  red-sweater  lady  offers  some  practical 
suggestions  on  two  problems,  "I  pues--  mayl><> 
ynti  should  plan  to  lay  a=lde  a  little  extra 
money  for  baby  sitters  or  to  eat  dinner  out 
on  the  night  of  the  caucus,"  she  says.  'And 
'.naybe  you  should  pet  someone  in  to  help 
you  with  the  ironing  that  week  because  the 
family  is  getting  hostile  without  fresh 
clothes." 

'There  are  all  sorts  of  solution.'-,"  Miss 
Casey  adds.  "You  can  even  arrange  to  have 
a  separate  room  at  the  meeting  where 
mothers  can  deposit  their  children,  ar.d  the;, 
get  a  fe'.>'  high-school  kids  to  take  rare  rf 
them  " 

MOCK  r.\rctJs  fop.  lunch 

The  teaching  continued  through  lunch 
time,  when  the  women  watched  a  mock  pre- 
cinct caucus  while  munching  on  box  lunches 
Then  came  a:iothcr  workshop,  this  one  con- 
ducted by  three  Minnesota  women,  each  the 
mother  of  two  children. 

One  of  the  three.  Koryne  Horbal,  is  the 
Minnesota  Democratic  .'tate  chairwoman  and 
a  supporter  of  Sen,  Hubert  Humphrey  But 
first,  she  s.^ys,  she  is  a  woman,  "In  the  past 
'Ix  months  the  Republican  state  chairman 
and  I  probably  have  had  lunch  together  more 
th.in  any  other  two  political  strategists  in 
the  state,  and  that's  becau.^e  we  know  where 
we  stand  as  women:  We  are  not  accepted  in 
our  parties  at  the  highest  decision-making 
level,  and  we  are  goinfr  to  chance  that," 

To  illustrate  her  point,  Mrs,  Horbai  notes 
that  her  male  counterpart,  the  Democratic 
state  chairman,  is  paid  $18,500  a  year  plus  a 
car  and  expe.i.se."^.  She  :>  unpaid  and  docs  not 
oven  get  expenses 

Mrs  Horbal  told  how  politically  aware 
women  have  quite  llteraMv  taken  Minnesota 
by  storm  They  ortianized  awareness  seminars 
in  every  congressional  district.  They  did  a 
complete  study  of  women's  role  in  Minne- 
sota politics  an.d  then  used  it  to  show  other 
women  how  they  had  been  exploited  and 
Ignored. 

They  got  every  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  to  pledge  himself  to  delegate  slates 
of  at  least  50  per  cent  women  They  are  hold- 
ing fund  raisers  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
women  convention  delegates  so  that  no 
woman's  family  budget  will  prevent  her  from 
going  They  are  developing  money-credit  sys- 
tems for  hours  worked  bv  campaign  drone», 
usually  women;  these  can  be  turned  in  for 
tickets  to  the  lavish  parties  thrown  for  big 
contributors.  They  are  considering  raising 
money  to  pay  for  household  help  for  women 
political  candidates  and  charging  it  off  as  a 
legitimate  campaign  expense  They  are  de- 
veloping a  voucher  system  that  wovUd  force 
candidates  to  commit  themselves  to  certain 
women's  issues  before  women's  groups  give 
their  support. 

Women  have  become  so  powerful  !:.  Minne- 
sota, Mrs  Horbal  say.-  that  they  demanded 
a  new  election  when  more  men  than  women 
were  elected  delegates  at  a  recent  c:ty  con- 
vention In  St,  Paul,  The  men  caved  right  in, 
resigning  so  that  a  new  election  could  be 
held.  "Of  course."  Mrs.  Horbal  notes  "the 
first  man  to  resign  was  a  state  legislator,  and 
I  think  he  was  wise   Oh  ves    very  wise." 
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students  llsien,  all  enraptured,  many 
;ting  furiously,  as  the  lecturing  continues. 
Republican  woman  says  it  might  be  a 
Idea  iX  the  money  raised  by  OOP 
s  clubs  were  reserved  for  women  can- 
dldktes,  or  to  pay  household  expenses  so 
women  could  run  for  office.  Everyone  nods 
ap!  rovingly.  No  more  turning  the  money  over 
1  he  party. 

rhe    average    woman    Uvea    to    74."    says 

y  Ziegenhagen,  another  of  the  Minnesota 

.  "She  has  her  last  child  by  the  time 

Is  29,  and  that  child  is  in  school  by  the 

she  Is  35.  That  leaves  nearly  40  years. 

'ou  can't  spend  some  of  that  time  being 

I  itlzen  .  .  .  then    democracy    is    a    sham. 

It's   about    time    women   grew    up    and 

expecting   men   to   provide   all    the 

leadership  and  happiness  In  their  lives  and 

that  stuff  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow." 

'We  have  to  demj-stify  political  caucuses." 

Jerl  Rasmussen,  another  of  the  Mlnne- 

sotk  female  pols   "It's  Just  a  meeting  of  your 

1  ;hbors  of  the  same  political   persuasion. 

Mo  It  women  are  expert  politicians:  Just  look 

;he  way  they  lobby  for  that  new  dress  or 

davenport.  Even  though  women  usually  out- 

ber   men   at    the   precinct-caucus   level. 

traditionally  take  a  back  seat  to  the 

because  the  men  wear  pants  or  some- 

I  were  organizing  a  precinct  caucus," 
Mrs.   Horbal,   who  began   her  political 
that  way.  "I'd  first  find  out  how  many 
pedple  showed  up  for  It  last  time.  That  way 
V  ould  know  how  many  I'd  need  to  bring 
win.    And    remember    there    Is    nothing 
with  overkill.  If  I  saw  there  were  30 
e   at   the   cauciis   last   time,   I'd   try   to 
130.  Also,  check  to  see  how  many  of 
people  there  last  time  were  women.  If 
weren't   many.  I'd  start  giving  little 
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Don't  elect  a  woman  Just  because  she  is 
voman."  Mrs.  Horbal  adds.  "If  she  Is  Jiist 
s  wife  and  not  concerned  with  wom- 
Issues,    we    don't    want    her.  .  .  .  And 
you're  pledging  yourself   to  a  candl- 
as  I  have  [to  Senator  Humphrey),  make 
yoilr  support  contingent  on  his  continued 
corjunltment  to  women's  Issues." 

LOADINO    THE    BAND    WAGON 

Ifadeed.  It  appears  that  the  only  band 
wa  [on  In  the  Democratic  Party  so  far  this 
yea  r  Is  full  of  women — and  a  lot  of  men  are 
scrimbllng  to  get  aboard.  Says  DNC  Chair- 
man  Lawrence  O'Brien:  "We  haven't  gotten 
m;;ch  flack  on  this  yet,  but  It  could  well  be 
ths  t  the  old  stalwarts  haven't  quite  realized 
whit  has  happened  yet.  And  they  probably 
woji't  until  they  see  that  half  the  faces  at 
convention  are  female." 
The  female  pols  point  out  that  there's  a 
dif  erence  between  losing  a  delegate  race 
being  discriminated  against,  but  tfte 
flerence  will  be  hard  for  state  delegations 
prove.  State  delegations  with  less  than  50 
women  can  be,  and  probably  will  be. 
llenged.  And  the  burden  of  proof  falls  on 
delegation. 

nless   the   delegation   can    prove   that   it 
tritd  to  recruit  women  to  run  for  delegate 
It   can  be   disqualified.  The   first   of- 
challenge    came    In    mid-January    In 
nifcols,  where  Sen.  George  McGovern's  office 
announced   that  It  would  challenge  a  Sen. 
und    Muskle    slate    because    It    lacked 
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e  biggest  obstacle  women  have  to  over- 
Is  probably  themselves.  "Women  have 
kinds  of  self  barriers."  Mrs.  Horbal  ex- 
ns.  "They  are  always  asking  themselves. 
I  qualified?"  A  man  doesn't  scrutinize 
bUhself;  he  Just  assumes  he  is  qualified." 
Wc  men  also  face  external  barriers  such  as 
faiilly  objections  and  lack  of  time  and 
vac  ney. 

'  Vomen    are    nonetheless    emerging    from 
thl  Ir  political  cocoons,  and  the  signs  all  say 
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that  the  evolutionary  process  can't  be 
stopped.  But  will  it  make  any  difference  that 
a  lot  of  1972  delegates  will  be  women  oc- 
cupying seats  tliat  men  filled  In  19G8? 

NOT    A    SEXU.\L    QUALITY 

Some  of  the  women's  caucus  activists 
don't  think  so.  except  that  women  will  get 
to  participate.  But  many  professional  poli- 
ticians— male  and  female — think  it  will 
make  a  big  difference.  "There  are  women 
who  are  hacks,  as  well  as  men;  it's  not  a 
sexual  quality."  says  Ken  Bode,  who  was  a 
key  staffer  on  the  Democratic  reform  com- 
mission. But  ne  adds;  "I  think  women  are 
more  susceptible  to  change.  I  think  women 
in  general  are  to  the  left  of  men  on  Issues 
they  are  concerned  with:  the  economy, 
women's  rights,  the  war." 

Democratic  Chairman  O'Brien  agrees; 
"I'm  sure  there  will  be  as  many  divergent 
views  among  the  women  at  the  convention 
as  in  the  convention  as  a  whole.  But  the 
women  who  come  probably  will  have  been 
activists  In  their  l(.x;al  communities.  And 
women  are  more  liberal  with  respect  to 
wanting  to  effect  change  and  being  dissatis- 
fied with  procedures.  ,  .  .  It's  not  new  to 
me  that  women  will  be  In  a  minority  group, 
and  their  views  will  prevail. 

"The  women  who  would  be  coming  to  the 
convention  would  be  uniformly  aggressive, 
articulate,  and  probably  will  make  a  greater 
proportionate  contribution  to  the  platform, 
for  example,  than  the  men.  Most  of  the 
women  will  be  new  arrivals  and  highly  mo- 
tivated, while  mast  of  the  men  will  probably 
be  repeaters,"  O'Brien  adds 

"Elections  have  usually  revolved  around 
the  male  way  of  doing  things,  the  cult  of  per- 
sonality, and  Issues  be  hanged."  says  Minne- 
sota's Jerl  Rasmus-sen.  'We're  going  to 
change  that." 

How  much  women  will  change  American 
politics,  beginning  with  next  summer's  con- 
ventions, remains  to  be  seen.  But  politicians 
of  every  stripe  are  coming  to  realize  that 
there  may  be  prophecy  in  Rep.  Bella  Abzug's 
comment  that,  a  woman's  place  Is  In  the 
House  ...  In  the  Senate,  and  on  the  Su- 
preme Court." 
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A  COMING  OP  AGE 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  trip  t-o  China  recently  Is  still  a 
matter  of  much  discussion  throughout 
the  world.  Here  at  home,  the  news 
analysts  are  continuing  in  their  ef- 
fort to  assess  the  trip,  the  reactions  of 
the  participants,  and  future  conse- 
quences. But  beyond  all  of  this  hypothe- 
sizing, the  trip  marks  this  country's 
"coming  of  age"  in  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity. 

I  think  this  sentiment  is  particularly 
well  discussed — as  is  the  trip — in  a  re- 
cent editorial  In  the  Standard  Times  of 
New  Bedford.  Mass.  The  editorial  lists 
several  of  the  concrete  assurances  that 
came  out  of  the  President's  talks  with 
representatives  of  the  Peoples'  Republic, 
and  looks  to  our  new  attitude  toward  Tai- 
wan. It  compares  our  current  posture  on 
Nationalist  China  with  our  posture  in 
■Vietnam,  and  concludes  that  America 
has  shown  its  confidence  in  itself  and  of 
our  fundamental  desire  for  world  peace. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  editorial,  en- 
titled "Agreement  with  China,"  is  worth- 
while, not  only  because  it  comes  from  a 
city  that  sent  whaling  ships  around  the 
world  to  open  up  new  dialogs  with 
other  countries,  but  because  It  Is  a 
thoughtful  study  of  the  beginnings  of 
our  future  course  In  the  Far  East.  The 
editorial  Is  in  my  view  worthwhile  read- 
ing for  my  colleagues  In  Congress. 
Today's  Viewpoints;  Agreement  With 
China 

"This  was  the  week  that  changed  the 
world." 

So  President  Nixon  summed  up  his  historic 
visit  to  China. 

It  Is  an  apt  summary.  Little  else  can  be 
said  with  such  posltlvenesa.  The  world  has 
changed,  but  In  precisely  what  ways  and  to 
what  degree  is  a  matter  for  the  future  to 
reveal. 

Beyond  these  generalities,  the  Impact  of 
the  trip  Is  hard  to  assess.  There  is  a  danger 
In  reading  too  much  into  what  few  facts 
we  have. 

These  facts  amount  to  a  few  hundred 
words  and  some  very  subjective  tidbits  re- 
lating to  everything  from  the  expression  on 
the  faces  of  the  negotiators,  to  the  choice  of 
such  things  as  a  revolutionary  ballet  and 
gymnastics  as  entertainment  for  the 
President. 

Obviously  the  week  was  carefully  planned 
and  the  Chinese  were  trying  to  leave  tis  with 
some  definite  impressions  of  them.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  know  far  more  about  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  than  we  did  a  week  ago.  But 
we  still  know  less  about  them  than  we  do 
about  the  people  of  any  other  major  coun- 
try In  the  world. 

Still,  we  can  say  with  some  assurance  that: 

— There  has  been  a  major  diplomatic 
breakthrough  In  the  direction  of  easing  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  China, 

— Changed  relationships  between  the  U.S. 
and  China  will  cause  many  other  countries 
to  re-examine  their  policy  towards  the  U.S. 
and  China. 

—Coverage  of  this  major  diplomatic  event 
has  caused  an  educational  awakening  of  the 
people  In  both  countries  toward  one  another. 

In  terms  of  specifics,  there  now  seems  to 
be  an  understanding  on  our  relationship  to 
Taiwan  and  upon  Taiwan's  relationship  to 
China.  This  nation  now  agrees  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Taiwan's  future  Is  an  internal  prob- 
lem to  be  resolved  by  Chinese,  not  by  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Nationalists  on  Taiwan  always  have 
maintained  there  Is  Just  one  China.  The 
Communists  on  the  mainland  have  main- 
tained there  Is  Just  one  China.  What  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  done  is  formally  recognize 
this  state  of  affairs  and  maintained  that  If 
the  two  groups  can  settle  their  differences 
peacefully,  we  will  stand  aside. 

The  reduction  of  our  military  forces  in 
Taiwan  Is  not  unlike  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  The  Joint  communique  Issued  by 
the  Chinese  and  Americans  spelled  out  clearly 
our  f>osltlon  In  this  respect: 

"The  United  States  Government  .  .  .  reaf- 
firms Its  Interest  In  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Taiwan  question  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. With  this  prospect  In  mind.  It  affirms 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  forces  and  military  Installations  from 
Taiwan.  In  the  meantime,  It  will  progres- 
sively reduce  Its  forces  and  military  Installa- 
tions on  Taiwan  as  the  tension  In  the  area 
diminishes." 

In  summary,  the  President  has  made  a  fine 
start  In  the  direction  of  peace.  His  actions 
are  a  sign  of  diplomatic  maturity  In  America. 
of  our  own  confidence  In  our  strength  and 
of  our  fundamental  desire  for  a  peaceful 
world. 
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BELLA   ABZUG   AND   CONGRES- 
SIONAL REDISTRICTING 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately, 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
have  been  busily  engaged  In  redistrlcting 
their  congressional  districts.  The  need 
for  this  decennial  task  arises  due  to  pop- 
ulation changes  recorded  by  the  1970 
census. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone 
part  of  the  way  In  attempting  to  make 
reapportionment  fair  and  equitable  by 
requiring  equal  population  in  legislative 
districts,  the  politics  of  the  status  quo 
.still  manages  to  operate  by  means  of 
gerrymandering.  The  Interesting  ways 
in  which  new  districts  are  drawn  remind 
us  that  the  old  guard  of  American  poli- 
tics has  it  own  methods  for  disposing  of 
those  who  would  bring  about  change  in 
our  society. 

One  of  the  most  blatant  and  outrageous 
examples  of  perrymandering  to  surface 
this  year  took  place  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  wliere  Bell.\  Abzug's  district  was 
sliced  into  no  le.^s  than  four — count  them, 
four — pieces.  There  are  those  who  claim 
that  she  is  not  effective,  but  the  fart 
that  the  power  structure  i.s  going  so  far 
out  of  its  way  to  cut  her  down  is  proof 
po.sitive  of  the  contrao'. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  had  an  excel- 
lent column  on  this  subject  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  and  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  RECORn  at  the  conclu.«;ion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  is  a  slim  possibility  that  the 
courts  will  have  something  to  say  about 
this  sort  of  chicanery,  but  I  rather  doubt 
it.  The  only  route  remaining  Is  for  the 
people  to  stand  up  on  election  day  and 
state  with  their  votes  that  they  will  not 
stand  for  the  decimation  of  the  handful 
of  legislators  who  really  represent  them. 

The  column  follows: 

Congressional  Re-Districting 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Bella  of  the  wlde-brlmmed  hat  has  been 
lip  in  New  York  snorting,  ripping  and  let- 
ting It  be  known  she  will  not  die  dainty. 
'T  don't  plan  to  let  that  gang  of  enemies 
cut  me  down."  she  was  saying  from  the 
ruins  of  her  congressional  district.  For  Bella 
.^bzug  hasn't  been  redlstrlcted.  she  has  been 
de-dlstrlcted,  her  old  constituency  cut  up 
and  split  In  four  different  ways. 

She  has  been  domollshed,  the  political 
map  redesigned  to  put  her  out  of  politics 
forever.  She  says  she's  going  to  fight  back 
and  fight  on,  and  maybe  she  will  and  maybe 
.she  will  win.  She  is  Bella,  after  all,  but  that's 
v'hy  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  the  conservative 
Democrats  wanted  to  get  her  and  beat  her 
brains  out.  They  did  Indeed  Uquldat*  her  In- 
elegantly because,  as  she  says,  "When  you 
have  all  the  power,  you  don't  need  to  be 
clever." 

Why  they  did  It  Is  Interesting.  Bella  has 
iiilch  seuiority,  nor  Is  she  regarded  as  being 
especially  effective  In  Congress.  She  has  stood 
for  something,  however.  There  Is  In  her  chem- 
istry an  uncrackable  element  which  resists 
belr.g  reduced  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' ordinary  bipartisan  sludge.  That  makes 
her  dangerous.  She  attracts  people,  excites 
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them,  gets  them  Into  politics,  and  if  there 
were  too  many  like  her,  we  would  begin  to 
discern  a  difference  In  our  two  major  politi- 
cal parties. 

Another  congressman  who's  getting  shafted 
is  Ken  Hechler,  a  Democrat  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  when  Hechler  goes,  that's  the 
end  of  the  state.  It  will  be  strip  mined  Into 
mud.  gravel  and  pulmonary  disease.  Not  only 
is  Hechler  the  only  pro-coal  miner  member 
of  a  state  congressional  delegation  that's  so 
bad  It  makes  you  giggle,  he  Is  being  blotted 
out  by  a  congressman  who  once  testified 
he  favored  strip  mining  because  It  lets  the 
sun  shine  In  the  forests. 

This  chap's  name  Is  James  Kee,  and  he, 
his  mother  and  father  have  held  the  seat 
since  1932,  and  "I'm  going  to  make  goddamn 
sure  I  keep  It,"  he  says.  He  deserves  It,  too, 
the  way  he  serves  his  constituents.  More  than 
15,000  miners  and  their  widows  living  In  his 
district  have  been  denied  black  lung  com- 
pensation from  the  government.  But  Kee  Js 
working  on  it.  He's  got  his  daughter  on  his 
own  payroll  at  $22,000  a  year  eis  a  "black 
lung  sfjeclallst,"  and  when  the  Charleston 
( W.  Va.)  Gazette  asked  him  about  the  young 
woman  who  majored  In  music  at  school,  he 
answered  that,  "We  only  hire  the  best  peo- 
ple for  the  Job  In  my  office.  It  don't  make  a 
damn  bit  of  difference  who  they  are.  I'll  put 
my  daughter  up  against  anybody.  Nepotism 
is  a  grossly  misused  word  .  .  .  she's  right  up 
to  snuff  on  this  black  lung  and  I'll  tell  you 
or  anybody  else  that  wants  to  kn^nv  that 
Kirsten  earns  her  pay." 

In  Indiana  they've  savaged  young  Rep. 
Andy  Jacobs'  district.  Probably  because  of 
C-5A.  "Cee"  Is  Jacobs'  great  dane,  named 
after  the  fiying  turkey  military  cargo  plane 
because,  like  It.  the  dog  also  Just  grew  and 
grevv-.  It  Is  said  that  the  late  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  approved 
the  money  for  this  multl-bllllon  dollar  goose, 
once  made  the  mistake  of  telling  Jacobs  what 
a  fine  animal  C-5A  was.  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman."  the  younger  man  replied,  "but 
every  time  old  C-5A  here  comes  in  for  a 
landing  one  of  his  legs  falls  off." 

That  tells  you  why  he  got  It.  Abner  Mlkva 
of  Illinois  Isn't  as  funny  but  his  record  Is 
Just  as  good.  William  Green  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  unseated  and  Is  trying  to  survive 
against  a  "67-year-old  super  hawk  and  or- 
ganization minion."  as  he  puts  It,  for  the  sin 
of  having  run  against  Prank  Rlzzo  for  mayor. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations of  such  decapitations  Is  a  Florida 
primary,  which  Is  what  you  get  when  the 
distinctive  people  are  knocked  off  at  the 
bottom.  For  It  Is  at  the  local  and  the  con- 
gressional level  that  you  hope  to  build  a 
party  politics  with  meaning  and  an  abiding 
direction,  one  that  can  raise  up  presidential 
candidates  who  have  organic  connection 
with  a  definite  group  of  people  and  a  co- 
herent set  of  Ideas. 

When  you  don't  have  that,  you  have  a 
Florida.  Mobs  of  loud,  cynical,  suspiciously 
wealthy  pols  running  around  with  opinion 
surveyors  hoping  their  numerologlsts  can  tell 
them  when  to  say  yea  and  nay.  With  a  Florida 
you  get  these  frenzied  men  picking  their 
political  positions  by  checking  where  their 
rivals  are;  If  Wallace  Is  far  right,  then  Jack- 
son will  be  reasonable  right,  and  Humphrey 
will  be  Iddy-bltty  center  which  shoves  Muskle 
a  couple  of  centimeters  to  the  left  .  .  .  like 
11  piglets  trying  to  nurse  a  sow  vrtth  10  teats. 
And  one  leftover,  squealing,  frantic,  scram- 
bling porker. 

With  a  Florida,  you  get  the  political  stars, 
the  celebs  undisciplined  by  the  long  nurture 
of  growing  Inside  a  school  of  thought  .  . 
You  get  the  Gene  McCarthys  who  feel  they 
owe  their  followers  nothing  and  so  can  betray 
them  out  of  celeblsh  eccentricity. 

Yes,  when  they  do  In  Bella,  they  not  only 
give  It  to  her  now.  but  all  of  us  later. 
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CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION S  26TH  ANNUAL  PUBLIC 
SERVANTS  MERIT  AWARDS 

LUNCHEON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 23.  1972.  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar 
Association  held  its  26th  annual  public 
sei'vants  merit  awards  limcheon  The  oc- 
rasion  is  alway.s  unique  m  that  the  bar 
association  pays  tribute  to  those  persons 
who  have  devoted  their  careers  to  smooth 
administration  of  thf  law.  The  indi- 
viduals honored  are  u.^ually  those  who 
have  worked  quietly  and  v.ith  little  rec- 
ognition. 

Those  who  received  honors  this  year 
were  Marie  J.  Carlin.  assistant  secretary 
to  the  county  clerk.  Emll  J  Maseay; 
Mary  R  Grealis.  secretary  to  common 
pleas  court  administrator  John  J  Ln- 
velle:  Josephus  F.  Hicks,  casework  super- 
visor of  the  .iuvenile  court;  Irving  Eein 
deputy  clerk,  Cleveland  Municipal  Court: 
and  Billie  Reed,  supervisor  of  the  docket 
department,  probate  court. 

Marie  Cailln  went  to  work  as  a  deputy 
in  the  clerk  of  courts'  office  31  years  ago 
Prior  to  becoming  deputy  clerk  =^he  held 
a  variety  of  positions  within  the  clerk's 
office.  Today  her  spare  time  i-"  devoted 
to  charitable  work  within  the  St  Fran- 
cis Xavier  Mission  Circle  and  the  Holy 
Family  Cancer  Hoine  Guild  ^Tarie  Car- 
lin has  been  active  v^  nemoc-Rtic  politics 
all  her  life.  She  plays  ph  enerpetic  role 
in  the  16th  ward  of  Cleveland  and  in  the 
county  Democratic  Women'.'-  Club  Shf 
is  a  graduate  of  St.  Edward's  Commer- 
cial Academy. 

Mary  Rita  Grealis  has  been  a  public 
servant  for  29  years  She  beean  her  career 
in  the  Cleveland  division  of  motor  vehicle 
maintenance  in  March  1943.  In  1949.  she 
began  working  for  the  department  of 
domestic  relations  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas.  Seven  years  later  she  trans- 
ferred to  the  divorce  a.s.sipnment  room 
and  on  March  1,  195R,  was  appointed  to 
her  present  po.sitior  as  personal  secretary 
to  John  J.  Lavelle,  court  administrator 
Miss  Grealis  is  a  craduate  of  St.  Rose 
Elementary  School.  Lourdes  Academy, 
and  Dyke  Business  College 

Josephus  F,  Hicks  was  bom  in  New- 
bury. S C.  on  Mav  4.  1908  Upon  pradua- 
tion  from  South  Carolina  State  College 
he  entered  public  service.  In  1937,  he 
moved  to  Cleveland  and  into  the  position 
of  relief  administrator  for  the  Cleveland 
Welfare  Department.  From  1940  uiitil 
1943,  Mr.  Hicks  served  as  the  Cleveland 
Recreation  Departments  recreation  cen- 
ter director.  In  1943,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  po.sJtlon  of  probation  officer  of  the 
.iuvenile  court.  He  subsequently  advanced 
steadily  through  several  positions  until 
reaching  his  present  important  post  as 
casework  supervisor  for  the  court. 

Hicks  earned  a  degree  in  applied  social 
science  from  We-tern  Reserve  Univer- 
.sity  in  1940.  He  was  president  of  the 
Wade  Park  Allotment  A.ssoclatlon  In  1966 
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an  1,  In  1967,  served  as  head  of  the  Glen- 
vl]  e  Area  Community  Council.  He  Is  the 
ju 'enile  court's  representative  to  the 
ce:  itral  community  council. 

le  has  the  distinction  of  having  orga- 
ni;  ed  the  Pride  program,  a  cooperative 
efl  Drt  between  the  juvenile  court  and  the 
CI  :veland  Board  of  Education,  designed 
to  prevent  delinquency  among  elemen- 
tal y  schoolchildren.  In  his  spare  time, 
M  .  Hicks  teaches  juvenile  court  proce- 
dures at  Cleveland  Community  College; 
enjages  in  his  photography  hobby;  and 
sej  ves  on  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Cedar  YMCA  and  the  St.  John's  AME 
CI  urch's  board  of  stewards  and  trustees. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Ellen  E. 
W  ird  and  has  two  sons,  Kenneth,  31,  and 
Jo^I,  24. 

rvlng  Klein  has.  for  the  past  3  years, 
befen  issuing  summons  in  his  role  of 
de  )uty  clerk  for  the  Cleveland  Munlci- 
pa  Court,  but  for  29  years  before  that 
he  taught  many  fledgling  lawyers  the  art 
of  processing  a  case  through  the  court. 
He  has  taught  innumerable  attorneys  the 
procedural  aspects  of  working  in  a 
clerk's  office,  from  obtaining  a  cognovit 
no  «  judgment  to  securing  a  court  cost 
relund. 
'.Ar.  Klein  has  been  in  the  public  em- 
since  June  1932,  when  he  went  to 
wok-k  for  the  building  department  of  the 
of  Cleveland.  Before  joining  the 
s  office  in  1940.  he  worked  with  the 
county  auditor  for  3  years  and  with  the 
utilities  division  for  1  year. 
.Ax.  Klein  attended  Kennard  Junior 
School  and  Longwood  Commerce 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1924. 
1925,  he  attended  Spencerian  Business 
lege  and,  from  1929  to  1932,  took  a 
course  in  accounting  and  commer- 
law  at  Dyke  Business  College, 
l^rs.  Billle  Reed,  docket  supervisor  at 
pr(Jbate  court,  came  to  Cleveland  in  1939, 
graduating  from  Wilberforce  Uni- 
ve^lty  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  social  ad- 
mlilstration.  In  June  1941,  she  started 
working  for  the  probate  court  as  a 
dei^uty  clerk.  She  attended  elementary 
high  school  in  Richmond,  Ind.  Mrs. 
Refed  devotes  her  spare  time  to  the  Com- 
minlty  AME  Church,  her  garden,  and 
ler  favorite  leisurely  pastime,  fishing. 
he  testimonial  luncheon  was  ar- 
by  Attorney  Franklin  A.  Polk, 
chiirman;  Dale  Powers,  narrator:  Wil- 
A.  Weiss,  coordinator;  Harry  Aus- 
lar^der,  secretary;  Judge  Perry  B.  Jack- 
Otto  Themann.  Nelson  N.  Moss;  An- 
J.  Lukcso;  Lucien  B.  Karlovec.  Jr.; 
Raymond  D.  Metzner.  the  program's 
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ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today 
saluting  these  five  public  servants, 
D  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  city 
Cleveland. 


MORE    ON   THE   FRENCH    CONNEC- 
TION TO  HEROIN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   HEW   YORK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

4lr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
regent  discovery  of  a  Tiirklsh  Senator 
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smuggling  morphine  base  into  France 
and  the  seizure  of  nearly  1,000  pounds 
of  pure  heroin  processed  in  southern 
France  by  French  Customs  ofBcials.  the 
French  Government  is  at  last  resuming 
its  investigation  of  the  Delouette-Four- 
nier  narcotics  trafficking  affair. 

Judge  Gabriel  Roussel,  a  French  inves- 
tigating magistrate,  has  flnaDy  arrived 
in  the  United  States  to  question  Roger 
Delouette,  the  self-proclaimed  drug 
smuggler  who  was  convicted  of  shipping 
96  pounds  of  heroin  Into  this  country 
last  April.  Delouette  has  maintained  that 
Col.  Paul  Foumler,  a  top-level  French 
counterespionage  official,  was  intimately 
Involved  In  the  smuggling  ring,  but 
Foumler  has  refused  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  questioning. 

While  it  is.  indeed,  a  hopeful  sign  that 
Roussel  has  arrived  here  to  investigate 
this  aflfair,  we  in  Congress  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  that  alone.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  insist  that  Herbert  Stern, 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  be  permitted  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  travel  to  Paris  and  question 
Colonel  Foumier.  If  we  are  to  make  any 
progress  against  those  who  traffic  in  dan- 
gerous drugs,  then  international  cooper- 
ation— not  defiiauce — must  be  the  key. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  on  Judge  Roussel's  visit. 

F^iENCH  JoBCB  Comes  To  Query  Heroin 

SMrOC.t.ER 

(By  Eric  Pace) 

France's  chief  Judicial  expert  on  narcotics 
smiiggllng  arrived  here  yesterday  to  seek 
Information  from  and  about  a  Frenchman 
who  has  pleaded  gulUy  to  smuggling  $12-mll- 
Uon  worth  of  heroin  from  France  to  New 
Jersey. 

Judge  Gabriel  Roussel,  an  Investigating 
magistrate,  Is  expected  to  meet  today  with 
his  compatriot.  Roger  Delouette.  now  a  pris- 
oner-chef at  Somerset  County  Jail  In  New 
Jersey,  where  he  is  becoming  noted  for  his 
tuna  souffles. 

"Je  suit  tres  optlmlste,"  the  lanky  Judge 
declaimed  when  asked  about  the  prospects 
for  his  Inquiry.  In  France  he  has  questioned 
Col.  Paul  Fournler,  a  French  counter-espion- 
age expert  who.  Delouette  says,  masterminded 
the  smuggling  plot. 

Judge  Roussel's  visit  here,  made  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  French  Ministry  of  Justice,  fol- 
lowed a  wave  of  antlnarcotlcs  activity  by 
officials  In  France.  After  Washington  had 
complained  for  years  that  French  officials 
were  lenient  with  International  drug  smug- 
glers, they  cracked  down  when  narcotics 
abuse  spread  markedly  within  France. 

A  figure  of  magisterial  dignity  In  a  velvet 
trimmed  topcoat,  the  Judge  was  met  by  a 
delegation  of  American  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials when  his  Air  France  Boeing  707  from 
Paris  arrived,  20  minutes  late,  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport. 

Chief  among  the  American  officials  was 
Herbert  Stern,  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  New  Jersey.  The  Judge  shook  his  hand, 
but  did  not  embrace  him,  and  Mr.  Stern 
declared  that  "he  has  come  here  to  carry 
out  the  French  Investigation  and  to  question 
Delouette." 

The  warden  of  Somerset  County  Jail.  Louis 
Balent,  said  Delouette  had  not  yet  been  sen- 
tenced. When  he  pleaded  guilty  to  a  con- 
spiracy charge  In  November,  sentencing  was 
deferred  pending  a  probation  report,  and 
Delouette  was  remanded  to  his  Jail  cell  with 
his  $500,000  ball  continued. 

Reached  at  the  Jail  yesterday,  Warden 
Balent  said  he  assumed  the  sentencing  was 
being  postponed  pending  "negotiations  with 
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the  French  consulate  and  the  examining 
magistrate." 

Judge  Roussel  said  he  also  hoped  to  confer 
with  AU.  Stern,  who  last  year  challenged 
Colonel  Fournler  to  come  to  this  country 
to  stand  trial.  The  colonel  replied,  "If  I  am 
guilty,  Mr.  Stern,  prove  It  and  Justice  will 
follow  Its  course." 

Yesterday  Mr.  Stern  declined  to  discuss 
details  of  the  case,  which  came  to  light  when 
heroin  was  discovered  In  a  Volkswagen 
camper  that  had  been  shipped  to  Delouette 
at  port  Elizabeth,  N.J. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  WINNER'S 
FINE  SPEECH 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  ""Voice  of  De- 
mocracy" contest  in  Iowa  was  won  by 
a  constituent  of  mine,  David  William 
Hostetler  of  2836  Rownd  Street  in  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa. 

I  know  that  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Roger  E.  Hostetler,  his  five  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  all  who  know  him  are  as 
proud  of  this  fine  young  man's  achieve- 
ment as  I  am. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  insert  David's  winning  speech  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
I  Have  Plans 
(By  David  William  Hostetler) 
Against  Nature's  silence  I  use  action 
In    the   vast   indifference   I   Invent  meaning 
I   don't   watch   unmoved,  I   intervene 
And  say   that   this   and   this  are  wrong 
.^nd  I  work  to  alter  them  and  Improve  them 
What  we  do  is  Just  a  shadow  of  what  w« 

want  to  do 
And  the  only  truths  we  can  point  to  are  the 
ever-changing  truths  of  our  ovsm  ex- 
perience 
You'll  see  It  all  one  day 
I  have  plans. 

These  words  from  Marat-Sade  by  Peter 
Wless  express  the  Importance  of  finding 
meaning  in  life,  of  using  action  to  solve 
problems,  and  of  maintaining  a  constant 
hope.  Meaning,  hope,  and  action  are  all 
around  us. 

In  the  middle  of  our  world  there  stands  a 
forest.  A  forest  alive  with  all  the  beauty 
calmness  and  growth  of  nature.  This  forest 
.stands  as  an  endless  continuum  of  creation 
and  a  constant  renewal  of  life.  But  in  the 
distant  Is  a  burning,  raging  destruction,  cov- 
ering all  the  land.  The  fire  comes,  destroys, 
and  then  moves  on,  forever  destroying.  All 
that  remains  are  the  burnt  branches,  the 
ashes,  a.id  the  lifeless  bodies  of  those  animals 
that  couldn't  escape.  A  forest  once  filled  with 
the  beauty  of  nature  turns  to  bleakness. 

But  through  the  ashes,  the  llfelessness  and 
remains  there  stands  one  lonely  Jackplne.  A 
very  common  tree  that  grows  only  where 
there  has  been  a  forest  fire.  Protecting  within 
the  cone  Is  the  seed  that  is  released  only  un- 
der intense  heat.  In  the  midst  of  destruction 
there  stands  this  vitality  of  nature.  A  per- 
sistent hope  in  the  dark. 

Pires  are  raging  In  America  today.  We  are 
told  by  some  that  oiu-  population  will  double 
by  the  year  2000.  We  are  told  by  others  that 
China  Is  becoming  a  nuclear  super-power 
with  enough  atomic  weapons  to  destroy  much 
of  the  world  In  a  single  blow.  There  Is  poverty 
and  hunger  across  our  land.  There  Is  war 
and  the  threat  of  other  wars. 

iiVank  Erlcson  Is  a  Jackplne.  He  loves  the 
outdoors    and    conservation    has    become   a 
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major  commitment  In  his  life.  All  of  his 
concerns  fell  Into  perfective  when  he  read 
an  article  about  the  ecological  damage  we're 
doing  In  Vietnam  from  mass  bombing  and 
bio-ohemlcal  war.  He's  seen  the  effects  near 
his  home  town  where  the  Army's  nerve  gas 
killed  over  6,000  sheep.  Prank  Erlcson  got 
a  draft  deferment  to  work  In  ecology.  He  said 
"I  do  owe  my  country  something.  How  can 
I  be  a  conservationist  and  destroy  South- 
East  Asia?  I'm  trying  to  do  something  poel- 
tlve.  So  he  uses  action.  He  doesn't  watch  un- 
moved, but  Intervenes  and  says  that  this  and 
this  are  wrong  and  he  works  to  alter  and  Im- 
prove them.  Prank  Erlcson  has  plans. 

I  haven't  experienced  war  or  poverty.  I  am 
not  In  a  position  to  see  the  nuclear  threat 
China  poses.  I  don't  even  know  what  it's  like 
to  go  for  days  without  a  meal.  I  have  not 
experienced  the  fire.  However,  we  are  all  Jack- 
pines.  Like  the  jackplne  protected  within 
each  one  of  us  Is  this  Infinite  hope  built 
into  life.  Like  the  Jackplne  this  hope  Is  not 
released  unless  we  experience  the  fire. 

My  responsibility  to  freedom  rests  In  ex- 
periencing and  finding  meaning  in  life,  using 
action  to  solve  problems  and  maintaining  a 
constant  hope.  Unless  we  build  our  own  pris- 
ons, we  are  free  to  experience  life.  All  of  us 
have  the  potential  to  be  a  jackplne.  In  the 
midst  of  despair  we  can  be  that  vitality  of 
nature,  that  persistent  hope  In  the  dark. 
You'U  see  It  all  one  day.  For  I  have  plans. 


ELIMINATE  THE  STRIKE  AND  SAVE 
ON  SHOE  LEATHER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
west  coast  dock  strike  cost  agriculture 
millions  of  dollars  in  lost  sales.  Other 
segments  of  our  economy  suffer  equally 
when  there  is  a  work  stoppage.  It  is  gen- 
ei-ally  agreed  that  no  one  wins  a  strike. 

This  reasoning  vvas  well  developed  in 
an  editorial  by  Charles  W.  Rather  in  the 
St.  Cloud  Daily  Times  in  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record: 

Eliminate  the  Strike  and  Save  on  Shoe 
Leather 

George  Meany.  head  of  the  16-mmion 
member  APL-CIO,  says  strikes  no  longer 
meke  sense  and  suggests  voluntary  binding 
arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  them.  What 
he  is  offering  is  a  lot  of  pants-warming  at 
the  bargaining  table  to  save  shoe  leather  on 
the  picket  line.  And  why  not. 

Meany  says  strikes  are  outdated  because 
workers  simply  can't  afford  them  because 
with  Incomes  of  more  than  $7,500  (and  that's 
well  below  the  national  average  vmge) 
they've  got  so  many  commitments  to  home 
and  family  they're  flat  on  their  backs  In  a 
week  on  the  strike  line. 

That's  a  good  enoiigh  reason  for  the  AFL- 
cro  to  begin  digging  for  a  formula  for  reach- 
ing binding  contract  agreements  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  it  ought  to  be  good  enough 
fcr  others  to  endorse  it. 

But  there  are  other  reasons.  There  Is  a 
growing  public  aversion  to  the  strike.  It's  a 
nuisance  at  the  very  least  and  a  costly  af- 
fair at  the  most.  In  the  evolution  of  this 
economy  there  Is  a  vast  public  stake  In  these 
disruptions.  For  far  from  putting  a  few  peo- 
ple on  a  picket  line  in  an  Isolated  area  as 
once  may  have  been  the  case,  strikes  are  now 
potent  weapons  of  great  force  able  to  shut 
down  entire  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
cripple  other  related  Industries. 
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Congress  seems  in  no  mood  now,  or  In  the 
near  future,  to  do  anything  permanent  about 
the  labor  relations  picture  and  maybe  they 
shouldn't  have  to.  It  is  a  growing  and  co.m- 
plex  issue  of  national  structure,  to  be  sure, 
but  maybe  the  country  is  not  ready  to  accept 
a  ban  on  strikes  as  a  federal  policy  or  failing 
that  accept  a  complicated  Intrusion  of  gov- 
ernment into  what  ought  to  be  a  face-to-face 
situation.  Meany's  idea  couched  In  economic 
terms  we  all  understand  in  a  better  wav. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO 
LIBERTY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  conference  report  on  S.  18,  to 
provide  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  was  filed,  and  hope- 
fully, final  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  early  future. 

The  conference  report  provides  $36 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  RFE  and 
RL,  and  also  establishes  a  temporary 
commission  to  conduct  a  one-time  study 
and  evaluation  of  international  radio 
broadcasting  as  well  as  the  related  ac- 
ti\1ties  of  RFE  and  RL. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  open 
letter  about  Radio  Free  Europe  which 
appeared  in  the  March  7  edition  of  the 
Polish  Daily  Zgoda.  an  outstanding  eth- 
nic newspaper  serving  the  Chicagoland 
area,  and  also  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Radio  Free  Europe  and  Detente." 

Both  the  open  letter  written  by  Aloy- 
sius  A.  Mazewski,  distinguished  president 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress,  and  the 
editorial  underline  and  reiterate  the 
great  need  for  continuing  free  discourse 
to  which  these  international  broadcasts 
contribute  in  large  measure. 

The  open  letter  and  the  editorial  fol- 
low: 

Radio  Free  Europe 

Deau  Sir:  According  to  informatlOJi  coming 
from  the  Senate-House  confeience  on  certain 
disputed  items  of  foreign  expenditures,  you 
have  threatened  to  veto,  slnglehandedly. 
modest  appropriation  for  Radio  Free  E\irope. 

Your  contentions  seem  to  be  that  In  view 
of  President  Nixon's  forthcoming  visit  to 
Moscow,  we  should  be  "nice"  to  the  Russians, 
or  they  will  revert  back  to  their  old  intran- 
sigence, and  block  our  policy  of  accomoda- 
tion which  Is  to  supercede  that  of  confronta- 
tion. 

You  are  entitled  to  your  opinion.  And  al- 
though sharply  disagreeing  with  It.  I  respect 
It. 

However,  your  rather  autocratic  statement 
at  the  conference  that  you  will  not  allow 
Radio  Free  Europe  to  continue  its  activities, 
brings  to  my  mind  the  concept  of  the  "arro- 
gance of  power"  which  you  misapplied  in 
your  dissertations  on  America's  noble  post 
war  efforts  in  foreign  aid. 

Actually,  arrogance  of  power  came  into 
being  much  earlier,  during  the  Yalta  confer- 
ence  In  1945. 

It  was  then,  that  the  United  States, 
through  its  diplomacy,  acceded  to  the  power 
of  politics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  tacitly 
agreed  to  the  application  of  the  arrogance 
of  power,  sealing  the  fate  of  150  million  peo- 
ple In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  without 
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consulting  them  and  against  their  national 
will. 

Through  diplomacy,  \^e,  as  one  of  the  vic- 
torious powers,  have  consented  to  give  to 
Soviet  dominations  va-'t  lands  which  were 
not  ours  to  give. 

We  have  tacitly  agreed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  basic  liberties  and  fundamental  rights 
of  man  In  entire  nation  with  historic  tradi- 
tion of  democracy  and  millennial  ties  with 
the  Western  clvlll.^atlon  and  culture 

Official  e.xplanatlon  of  these  give-aways  to 
which  we  had  no  right  was  that  the  com- 
pellii^g  reason  fi.r  them  has  been  the  forlorn 
hope  that  Soviet  Union  will  be  less  trucu- 
lent In  post  war  dealings  with  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  West. 

History  proved  otherwise  After  the  Yalta 
agreement  and  ."ihortly  after  the  cos.'^atlon 
of  hostilities  ill  Europe,  we  entered  the  era 
of  Cold  War. 

An  earnest  contest  for  the  mind  of  the 
modern  man  has  begun. 

In  his  stniirele.  Radio  Free  Europe  stand,s 
out  as  the  most  effective  Instrument  in 
reaching  the  people  cut  off  by  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain from  the  free  flow  of  objective  news  and 
the  Interplay  of  ideas  of  the  open  societies 
r.'f  the  West 

For  those  people,  whose  fate  was  sealed  by 
the  .irropance  of  power  at  Yalts.  the  Or- 
velllan  nightmare  arzived  much  sooner  than 
1984. 

The  "Big  Brother"  concept  of  b  closed, 
totalitarian  society  with  concomitant  thought 
control,  directed  news  and  commentaries, 
and  educational  system  geared  to  bring  up 
young  generations  in  restrictive  communist 
-sophlstr.es,  have  become  the  wav  of  life  for 
nations  of  the  Enstern  half  of  Europe. 

For  them,  the  only  contact  with  the  West, 
the  only  source  of  objective  news,  the  only 
breath  of  freedom  comes  through  the  Radio 
Free  Europe  facilities. 

As  any  institution  of  man  RFE  is  not  per- 
fect. However,  It  has  learned  respect,  con- 
fidence and  unprecedented  popularity 
.ini^ng  the  peop;e  living  under  communist 
tyranr.y  ar.d  longing  for  freedom. 

Whatever  It  is,  RFE  Is  not  an  aggressive  or 
offeiislve  weapon.  Its  only  mission  is  truth- 
ful, objective  reporting  of  events  on  both 
sides  of  t.'ie  iron  Curtain. 

What  can  the  Soviet  Union  give  in  ex- 
change for  the  liquidation  of  Radio  Free 
Europe?  Nothing  in  this  particular  area  of 
news  dissemination. 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  does  not  need  any  facil- 
ity similar  to  Radio  Free  Europe,  since  every 
Communist  party  m  the  West  is  in  fact  a 
propaganda  agency  for  Moscow. 

To  close  down  Radio  Free  Europe  Just  be- 
cause It  Is  inconvenient  to  the  tyrants  of 
Moscow  and  their  satraps  In  satellite  coun- 
tries would  be  equivalent  io  telling  the  sub- 
jugated nations  that  the  United  States  Is  no 
longer  Interested  In  their  present  travail  or 
in  their  future. 

It  would.  Indeed,  be  a  raw  and  Inhuman 
display  of  the  arrogance  of  power. 

I  do  not  believe  American  people  would 
accept  this  newest  concession  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  people  who  be- 
lieve m  our  po<<l  will  and  see  in  the  United 
States  the  hope  and  the  promise  of  a  better 
future  for  humanity. 

I  hope  that  as  a  scholar  statesman  of  con- 
siderable knowledge,  experience  and  Influ- 
etice  you  will  reconsider  your  position  re- 
garding RFE  and  take  under  advisement  its 
intrinsic  value  and  revelancy  which  far  sur- 
passes any  shortcomings  it  may  have  In 
term  of  political  expediency. 
Respectfully, 

Aloystos  A.  Mazewski, 

President 


|Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar    15,  1972) 
Radio  Free  Europk  and  Detentb 
Senator   Pulbrlght's   opposition    to   Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  raises  a  serl- 
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and  legitimate  question  about  detente. 
5  right,  of  course,  that  these  broadcasts — 
will   end  on  June  30,  If  he  has  his 
—are  a  form  of  intervention  In  the  Inter- 
affalrs   of   East   Europe   and   the   Soviet 
not   a  cold-war   provocation  but  an 
to  nourish  precisely  those  liberal,  re- 
and  democratic  elements  which  are 
ified  so  well   by  Mr.  Pulbrlght  in  the 
State.s  but  which  are  discouraged  If 
altogether  suppressed  by  their  Commu- 
rulers.   And   as   the  senator  states,  the 
do  Irritate  East  European  and  So- 
goverrunents — even  though,  as  he  hlm- 
falrmlndedly  concedes,  there  Is  no  evl- 
;e  that  their  Irritation  has  proved  an  ob- 
e    to   actual    diplomacy.    Mr.    F\ilbrlght 
e::ds  only  that  the  broadcasts  are  Incon- 
t  with  detente  and  may  raise  doubt* 
It  American  sincerity. 
a  question  remains    even  if  the  Krem- 
and   East  Europe's  Irritation  does  not 
over  Into  negotiations.  Is  It  worth  Irrl- 
them  by  continuing  the  broadcasts? 
submit  the  answer  Is  yes   It  seems  to  us 
bit  as  right  and  reasonable  for  RFE  and 
X)  speak  to  those  who  c.-re  to  listen,  their 
ts'  Irritation  notwithstanding,  as 
for  senators  to  voice  their  dissent  from 
pj-esident.   his   irritation  notwithstanding. 
It   Is  hard   to  establish  that  such 
actually  will  help  create  a  more 
Ic  and,  presumably,  a  more  detente- 
socialist   community,   Just   as   It   Is 
to  establish  the  effects  of  a  senator's  dls- 
In  both  situations,  however.  Irritation 
relatively  small  and  manageable  price  to 
In  order  to  serve  the  larger  values  of  an 
society.  In  particular,  dedication  to  free 
(iourse  and  peaceable  change.  The  ratlon- 
of  RFE  and  RL  Is  not,  as  Mr    Pulbrlght 
3.    "the    arrogant    belief   that    people 
nd  the  world  will  act  like  we  want  them 
t  If  we  only  tell  them  how."  The  proper 
nale  Is  our  belief  In  a  free  society.  Por- 
y.  detente  requires  neither  Americans 
Russians  to  set  their  fundamental  values 


is  Is  not  to  say  that  RFE  and  RL.  for- 
supported  by  CIA,  must  continue  as 
.  In  fact,  thanks  in  large  part  to  Ful- 
s    assault,    they    cannot.    He    said    on 
6  that  the  stations  should  be  llqul- 
unless  perhaps  our  European  allies  are 
Lng   to   pick  up   their   fair  share  of  the 
burden."  On  Feb.   17.  however,  he 
e.xpressed  the  Judgment,  which  Is  shared 
,  by  the  stations'  friends,  that  there  Is 
■any  Indication  that  (our  allies)  can  be 
Into  putting  up  some  money  to  sup- 
these  radios."  Indeed,  to  convert  a  20- 
Amerlcan    operation    Into   an    alliance 
ect,  under  the  Jtme  30  gun  now  held  by 
Fulbrlght,  Is  simply  not  feasible  We 
lot  have  dogmatic  views  on  how  RFE  and 
should  henceforth  be  financed,  or  on  how- 
funds  and  programs  should  be  related 
'  hose  of  the  official  station,  the  Voice  of 
.  We  earnestly  believe,  however,  that 
are  problems  which  can  be  reasonably 
.  If  Mr.  Pulbrlght  wUl  permit. 
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THE  TALE  OF  TWO  GROCERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    L'lUISIANA 

Ifj  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

llr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
pai)er  recently  carried  the  tale  of  two 
srrrcers  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y  The  ono  grocer 
whD  had  a  gun  and  used  it  is  alive:  the 
second  grocer  who  did  not  have  a  gun 
\ie$  near  death. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Strangely,  those  constitutionalist  ad- 
vocates of  the  first  and  fiftii  amendments 
remain  silent  as  to  ihe  second  amend- 
ment guarantee  also  being  extended  by 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  States. 

I  include  the  related  newsclipping  at 
this  point: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.   13.  1972] 

GfinrER.s'   DrLEMM.A:    Kill   or   Be   Killed 
By  Stephen  Lsaacst 

Bbooklv.n.  N.Y. — "If  every  businessman  be 
like  me,"  sa\3  Vldal  Nunez.  "I  don't  think 
there  be  so  many  holdups.' 

"When  they  push  yoii  around."  he  says 
in  his  broken  but  determined  English,  "they 
walk  on  you  I  kufw.  I  lived  In  Harlem  one 
time." 

To  "be  like  me.  '  from  the  5-foot,  2-lnch 
'.  antage  p>oint  of  Nunez.  Is  to  be  tough,  carry 
A  gun.  and  use  It. 

Which  Is  exactly  what  he  did  around 
midnight  on  .Jan.  15.  1971.  in  his  little  bod- 
ega on  New  Lots  Avernie  in  the  tough  East 
New  York  section  here. 

By  the  time  the  echoes  of  the  three  explo- 
sions from  Nune/.'s  .25-caIlber  Beretta  had 
subsided,  a  crowd  of  curlou.s  (and  angry) 
blacks  stood  outside,  peering  at  the  fresh 
corpse  of  a  young  bl.ick  man  who  had  tried 
♦o  '-.valk  on"  Vldal  Nunez — to  steal  a  59- 
cent  ^ir  of  mayonnaise  from  his  .^tore  and  to 
grab  Mr.  Nunez'.";  wallet. 

"Right  now,"  says  Nunez,  "I  am  poor  and 
I  am  small,  b'.it  these  guys,  they  know  they 
can  t  do  much  wl;h  me.  In  this  town,  people 
.ire  too  soft  with  them.  They  walk  all  over 
the  white  people  in  this  country" 

.\  -.veek  aeo.  New  York  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
'ire  .Jo.-eph  R.  Corso  sentenced  V'.dal  Nunez 
'o  live  years'  probation  for  the  murder  of  the 
voung  man,  who  had  been  unarmed. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  East  River  In  Man- 
!-.attan,  Jose  Ferrer  speaks  more  softly,  fiuce 
that  is  all  the  breath  he  can  summon,  from 
his  ho-^pltal  bed  In  the  Intensive  jare  unit 
of  Metropolitan  Hospital,  -vhere  he  has  lain 
;if>ar  death  sip.ce  la.s.t  Dec    18. 

Ferrer  42.  had  operated  a  taodeea  on  97th 
•Street,  at  the  southern  edge  of  .Spanish 
Hnrlem,  Two  young  men  came  Into  his  store. 
.i;,d  Ferrer  had  no  gun. 

Thf  bullet  that  tore  into  Ferrer's  chest. 
collapsed  his  right  lung,  skimmed  the  left 
and  somehow  managed  to  ^^ever  his  liver  and 
end  up  (Where  it  still  Isi  lodged  next  to  his 
spinal  coKimn  about  halfway  aown  his  back 

Whv  didn't  he  have  a  gun  to  protect  htm- 
=;elf' 

I  never  felt  like  having  nnythlng  like 
that  You  know,  you  feel  you  might  do 
-something  crazy." 

But  how  do  you  stop  the  kids  who  arc 
constantly  coming  into  the  store,  dipping 
into  the  cash  register,  swiping  a  six-pack  of 
Ijeer' 

Not  with  a  ?un,  says  .Tose  Ferrer.  "Tovi 
don't  kill  a  man  for  that    ^  life  is  too  much." 

"The  law  says  yo\i  should  not  have  had 
a  gun."  .Justice  Corso  had  told  Nunez  before 
sentencing  him  "The  law  says  that  under 
fhe  circunistance«;,  you  should  not  have 
killed,  but  I  can  appreciate  the  j-roblem 
tliat  decent  businessmen  have  In  trying  to 
protect  their  business  In  this  fun  city  that 
we  are  living  In. 

"This  man  (Nunez)  Is  55  years  of  age.  He 
has  had  a  generaMv  good  record.  He  has  tried 
to  earn  a  decent,  lawful  living.  He  has  been 
robbed:  he  has  been  assaulted:  he  has  been 
harassed,  and  he  has  been  shot  at.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  a  life  was  taken.  While  he 
lias  violated  the  law,  I  could  not  In  good 
'-'inscience  do  anythln?  more  than  sentence 
t':is  defendant  to  probation  for  five  vears." 

Sitting  In  his  cluttered  oPce  t:i>stalrs  in 
the  dingy  5th  precinct  statlonhrnse  In 
Chinatown.  Deputv  Inspector  Kmlle  Racine 
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head  of  New  York's  Crime  Prevention  Squad, 
shakes  his  head  at  the  cases  of  Vldal  Nunez 
ar.d  Jose  Ferrer. 

"In  past  years  I've  tried  to  discourage 
these  shopkeepers  from  getting  gtm  licenses," 
he  says. 

"It's  Just  not  a  matter  of  slinging  on  a  six- 
shooter  and  feeling  all  your  problems  are 
solved. 

"After  all,  most  holdup  men  would  Just 
let  a  holdup  take  Its  natural  course.  If  you 
undertake  to  reach  for  a  six-gun,  you  under- 
take the  awesome  responsibility  of  the  re- 
turn fire  you're  going  to  draw  from  the 
holdup  man." 

And,  Inspector  Racine  points  out,  even 
if  the  shopkeeper  wins  the  gun  battle,  he  may 
not  win  the  war.  "In  some  Instances,"  he 
savs.  "you  find  return  harassment  by  the  kin 
of  the  shot  Indlvldvial." 

It  Is  something  that  Nunez  understands. 
Since  he  killed  the  youth  in  his  store,  he  says. 
he  has  heard  that  three  or  four  friends  of  the 
youth  are  cut  to  get  him. 

But  Nunez  will  not  back  down  a  bit — even 
though  he  has  pledged  to  the  court  not  to  get 
another  gun.  "If  you  show  fear,"  he  says, 
"they'll  attack  you.  Tliat's  why  they  attack 
tlie  old  ladles. 

'  Those  three  or  four  friends.  They  know 
now  what  I  can  do  to  them.  If  I  can  kill  one. 

I  ^an  kill  two  or  three  or  four  more," 

Even  befrre  the  Incident  for  whlcli  Nunez 
er.ded  up  charged  with  murder,  the  neighbors 
around  his  stnre  feared  Nunez— some  of  them 
hTd  heard  that  he  had  even  killed  one  ynung 
tnujih  who  had  tried  to  hold  him  up. 

Having  that  kind  of  reputation.  Nune?. 
feel.s.  Is  the  v.nl"  way  to  stay  In  business  In 
New  York  City  if  you're  a  small  groceryman, 

"Lots  of  citizens  argue  with  me  about  it. 
says  In;;pactor  Racine,  "They  say.  'Your  pol- 
Iry  !s  tn  let  rrlmln."ils  have  the  guns,  but  not 
let  the  law-abiding  people  have  them.  If 
more  people  were  armed,  these  people  woiild 
be  more  respected. 

"We  did  that  once^ln  the  old  Wert — and 
you  could  die  In  an  afternoon,  over  some- 
thing like  whose  glass  is  fuller," 

"I'm  a  realist."  says  th.e  In.spector.  who  was 
born  In  Brooklyn  himself.  "I  know  that 
Nunez  thought  he  was  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  moment.  How  was  he  to  know  the  gtiy 
didn't  have  a  gun?  He's  Just  as  frightened 
if  the  guy  had  his  hand  or  an  empty  smok- 
ing pipe  " 

"What  are  these  little  shopkeepers  to  do?" 
asks  Sara  Halbert.  the  attorney  for  both 
Nunez  and  Ferrer.  "Nunez  told  me  about  the 
problems  there.  What  should  he  do?  They 
wouldn't  give  him  a  gun.  They've  all  been 
held  up." 

She  points  to  her  law  partner's  two  broth- 
ers, both  of  whom  operrted  groceries  In 
Brooklyn.  One  got  out  of  the  business  after 

I I  holdups,  the  other  after  seven. 

She  feels  that  every  shopkeeper  In  the  city. 
nr  any  city,  should  not  have  a  gun,  but 
wonders  what  else  a  man  can  do.  Nunez,  she 
says,  "overreacted.  He's  trigger-happy.  That's 
why  I  didn't  take  a  chance  on  going  to  the 
jury.  As  the  Judge  said.  It's  not  a  question 
of  sympathy.  It's  a  question  of  the  facts." 

"I  told  Nunez,  when  he  asked  me  what  he 
should  do  the  next  time  some  one  holds  him 
up  and  he  hasn't  got  a  gun,  that  you'll  Just 
have  to  die." 

To  get  Nunez  off  without  a  sentence.  Mrs. 
Halbert  followed  a  typical  legal  pattern.  She 
shopped  around  for  a  Judge  who  could  be 
lenient  wl''h  her  client  and  then  "plea  bar- 
t'ained," 

But  she  remains  unsettled  by  the  case,  as 
do  mo=t  of  those  Involved. 

As  for  Nunez,  he  is  scared,  because  he  has 
see  1  sue:-!  a  hlstorv  of  violence  in  the  stores 
he  has  operated. 

.Kn  Inca  who  immigrated  to  the  United 
Slates  from  Peru  In  1953.  Nunez  has  operated 
a  number  of  stores  In  Brooklyn. 
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The  first  time  he  was  held  up,  he  says,  was 
in  1962,  when  "three  young  guys  came  Into 
the  store  with  a  .22  gun.  It  was  on  Sunday. 
They  said.  'This  Is  holdup.  Give  us  your 
money.'  And  I  pulled  a  watergun  out  of  my 
pocket,  real  fast,  and  put  against  the  neck 
of  one  of  these  guys  and  he  shouted,  "No,  no, 
Nunez,  don't  shoot'  and  they  run." 

rwice.  says  Nunez,  he  applied  to  police 
precincts  for  pistol  permits.  But  each  time 
ho  was  told  that  his  volume  of  business  did 
not  Justify  a  permit.  So  he  got  a  gun  any- 
way. He  used  to  carry  It  In  his  right  front 
trousers  pocket. 

•I  never  used  to  show  It,"  he  says,  "but 
tiiey  knew  I  had  it." 

The  store  in  which  the  fatal  shooting  oc- 
cu-ed  was  held  up  four  times  in  all,  says 
Nnnez,  and  broken  into  and  looted  repeated- 
ly at  night  •  •  •  on  Dec.  22,  1969,  when 
three  youths  came  In  to  hold  him  up  and, 
when  he  made  a  quick  movement,  shot  him. 
Ihe  bullet  passed  through  his  left  arm. 

The  youth  he  killed  a  year  ago,  says 
Nunez,  was  the  sams  youth  who  twice  before 
had  pilfered  from  his  shelves.  He  says  he 
.shot  the  youth  not  because  of  the  Jar  of 
mayonnaise,  but  because  the  youth,  when 
cliallenged.  swung  at  him  and  then,  when 
Nunez  ducked,  reached  for  Nunez's  wallet, 
which  was  In  his  back  pocket.  In  the  same 
motion  as  the  youth  went  for  the  wallet, 
Nunez  says,  he  went  for  his  own  pocket  and 
his  gun  and  fired  three  quick  shots. 

Nunez  and  Ferrer  have  been  wiped  out 
financially  by  their  most  recent  violent  ex- 
periences. 

After  he  was  Jailed  on  a  murder  chsirge, 
Nunez's  store  a!:d  his  apartment  were  broken 
Into  and  most  of  -.vJiat  he  owned  was  stolen. 
He  Is  now  operating  a  store  40  blocks  distant. 
The  new  store  Is  in  another  man's  name 
since,  with  a  homicide  conviction,  Nunez 
Mmsslf  cannot  obtain  a  license  to  sell  beer. 
He  Is  deeply  in  debt,  and  his  three  children 
are  in  foster  homes. 

Ferrer's  family  Is  even  worse  off,  since  they 
have  no  Income  and  their  outgo  Includes  $60 
a  month  In  tuition  payments  to  parochial 
schools  for  three  of  their  four  daughters. 

"I  want  to  pay  my  debts,"  he  says.  "Those 
people  need  the  money,  too.  They're  part  of 
my  family  but,  you  know,  they  need,  too." 

He  figures  he  will  lose  his  store  and  prob- 
ably have  to  take  a  Job  washing  dishes  for 
$50  or  $60  a  week. 

Both  men  and  their  families  are  casualties 
of  the  street  war,  and  both  feel  that  most  of 
the  people  who  have  broken  Into  their  stores. 
have  held  them  up,  have  shot  at  them,  are 
narcotics  addicts  who  desperately  need  the 
money. 

All  the  stores  In  both  their  neighborhoods 
are  hit  repeatedly.  The  75th  precinct,  where 
Nunez  shot  the  youth,  recorded  2.413  rob- 
beries last  year,  4,970  burglaries,  1,040  felo- 
nious assaults. 

No  easy  solutions  for  the  problem  exist,  ac- 
cording to  Racine.  Certainly  New  York  City, 
with  Its  overwhelming  volume  of  crime  (88.- 
994  robberies,  181,331  burglaries,  33,865  as- 
saults, 1,468  murders  In  1971)  seems  to  be 
the  place  where  the  problem  Is  most  acute — 
not  because  It  Is  highest  In  per  capita  crime, 
but  because  of  the  great  number  of  addicts 
who  need  money  to  feed  their  habits.  Esti- 
mates of  their  numbers  here  range  from 
150.000  to  400.000. 

"The  answer,"  he  says,  "lies  outside.  In  how 
to  get  this  guy  not  to  need  the  $135-a-day 
habit.  Those  guys  need  that  fix.  Tliey  don't 
know  right  from  wrong.  You  can't  talk  morals 
to  these  kids.  They're  In  a  different  corridor 
of  the  building,  and  that  corridor's  got  no 
door.  These  guys  are  In  another  world,  and 
until  you  get  them  back  Into  this  corridor 
of  the  building,  there's  no  way,  no  way,  until 
you  can  get  people  not  to  want  the  god- 
damned stuff. 

"It's  almost  Impossible  to  stop  a  holdup 
man." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  he  Is  finding  in  New  York,  he  says. 
Is  that  many  citizens  understand  that  Impos- 
sibility and  are  flouting  the  law  by  arming 
themselves. 

"You  find  these  women  with  tear  gas  guns, 
the  cabbies  with  the  lead  pipes  or  the  knives 
or  the  guns  under  the  seat,  or  the  grocers 
What  they  feel  Is,  'I  don't  care  about  a  tech- 
nical charge.  It's  my  life  you're  talking 
about.' 

"It  Just  can't  go  to  Jungle  warfare.  We 
won't  be  able  to  leave  our  families  during  the 
day.  We'll  all  have  to  go  back  to  living  In 
stockades." 

"Maybe."  says  the  policeman,  "some  doc- 
tor— say  like  a  Dr.  Salk — could  Invent  a  vac- 
cine that  would  make  an  addict  pop  out  in 
warts  or  something.  That  would  solve  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  this." 

Meanwhile,  on  the  streets  and  In  the  shops. 
no  solution  Is  at  hand. 

Nunez,  who  grew  up  where  alpacas  and  vi- 
cunas run  free  and  condors  soar  overhead 
spends  his  nights  sleeping  on  a  cot  wedged 
Into  a  corner  of  his  little  store  in  Flatbush. 
with  a  150-pound  German  Shepherd  as  com- 
pany, lest  another  break-in  be  attempted 

And  Ferrer,  who  came  to  New  York  in  1947 
because  he  did  not  want  his  life's  work  to  be 
cane  cutting  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  hoping  that 
the  Infectious  material  will  stop  accumulat- 
ing in  his  liver  and  that  the  only  other  opera- 
tion he  will  need  (he  has  undergone  two 
already)  will  be  to  cut  the  bullet  out  of  his 
back. 


RESTORE  DRUG  EDUCATION  FUNDS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  12  of 
my  colleagues  representing  New  York 
City  have  joined  me  in  appealing  to  legis- 
lative leaders  in  Albany  to  prevent  a 
planned  cutoff  in  State  funding  for  drug 
education  programs  in  the  public  schools. 
In  view  of  the  overwhelming  Import- 
ance of  drug  education  efforts,  we  are 
urging  swift  action  on  legislation  to  con- 
tinue funding  these  programs.  Present 
State  budget  plans  call  for  cutting  off 
funds  for  drug  education  and  prevention 
programs  while  continuing  the  drug 
treatment  efforts. 

To  so  neglect  education  and  preven- 
tion is  being  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
our  young  people  and  our  society.  The 
final  victims  of  the  cuts  in  our  drug  ed- 
ucation programs  are  our  children,  and 
the  only  beneficiaries  are  the  drug  push- 
ers. Many  of  the  approximately  200.000 
addicts  in  Ne'w  York  City  are  teenagers, 
and  we  want  to  insure  that  no  more  chil- 
dren are  added  to  that  grotesque  figure. 
The  drug  education  programs  have 
been  administered  by  the  31  local  school 
boards  and  the  board  of  education.  The 
year-old  efforts  have  reached  160.000 
students  with  Information  and  counsel- 
ing on  the  hazards  of  drug  abuse. 

I  am  inserting  our  letters  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

The  Following  Letter  Was  Sent  to  the 
Honorable  Warren  M.  Anderson.  Chabi- 
MAN,  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Honorable  Willis  H.  Stevens,  Chairman, 
Wats  and  Means  Committee  in  the  Assem- 
bly in  tthe  New  York  State  LECiSLATtrRE 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  you  to  take  Immediate  and  poeltlve  ac- 
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tlon  to  restore  funding  for  school-based  drug 
education  programs.  This  it  the  time  to 
strengthen  these  valuable  programs,  not  to 
weaken  them. 

The  drvig  abuse  problem  needs  no  new 
documentation.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  it 
begins  In  the  elementary  schools  and  involve- 
ment of  our  children  Increases  as  they  grow 
older.  Our  Jails  are  full  of  addicts  and  oiu- 
cities  are  full  of  their  victims  Institutions 
throughout  our  society,  from  the  schooLs 
themselves  to  the  armed  forces,  are  seriously 
damaged  by  drug  abusers.  The  best  time  to 
combat  this  enormous  threat  Is  early,  and  the 
best  place  Is  the  school.  The  School  Preven- 
tion of  Addiction  Through  Rehabilitation 
and  Knowledge  program  (SPARK)  and  the 
efforts  of  New  York's  31  school  districts,  are 
vital  In  the  attempt  to  prevent  drug  abuse 
and  must  receive  full  refunding. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  fund  only  treatment 
programs.  Such  decUlons  admit  defeat  m 
preventing  drug  abuse  and  this  Is  one  war 
which  we  can  never  give  up.  To  neglect 
education  and  prevention  programs  strikes 
tis  as  unbalanced  and  insensitive  to  the  r.eeds 
of  our  young  people  and  our  society. 

We  are  aware  that  different  school  district* 
have  utilized  funds  available  to  them  at  dif- 
ferent rates  and  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. We  are  also  aware  that  evaluation  m 
this  verv'  human.  non-t*chnlcal  area  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Nevertheless,  these  obsta- 
cles must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  drug  education 
efforts.  The  factual  Informatkm  our  students 
are  provided,  m  addition  to  the  Individual 
and  group  counseling  troubled  youths  re- 
ceive. Is  absolutely  crucial  in  any  effort  aimed 
at  protecting  them  against  the  drug  threat. 

The  drug  education  programs  have  already 
helped  abusers  to  become  non-users;  non- 
users  have  been  given  Incentives  and  support 
to  remain  healthy  and  safe.  The  final  victims 
of  the  cuts  In  our  drug  education  programs 
are  our  children,  and  the  only  beneficiaries 
are  the  drug  pushers. 

As  you  know,  there  are  already  some  200.- 
000  addicts  In  New  York  City.  Please  help  us 
to  ensure  that  no  more  children  are  added 
to  that  grotesque  figure. 

Sincerely, 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Bella  S.  Abzug 

Joseph  P.   Addabbo    Herman   Badillo 

Mario  Blaggl,   Jonathan  B    Blngiuun. 

Emanuel    Celler,    James    J.    Delaney. 

Seymour    Halper;,,    Edward    I,    Koch. 

William  P  Rvan.  Lester  Wolff,  John  W. 

Wvdler. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVEST- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Asian-Pacifir  Council  of  Ameriran 
Chambers  of  Commerce  has  relea.'^ed  a 
romprchensive  statement  In  oppo.'^ition 
to  the  proposed  Foreien  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1972  Berau.-ie  of  the  im- 
portanre  of  thi.s  proposal  and  the  im- 
pact v.'hi'^h  it  would  have  upon  Ameriran 
firms.  I  phare  thi.s  annly.si.s  with  my  col- 
IrafTues  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives: 

The  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act  of 
1972-  Hartke-Bfrke  Bill 
The  Asian  Pacific  Council  of  the  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  request  that  the 
proposed  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
of  1972  or  any  ptortlons  thereof  be  voted 
against   and   th'-t  legislation   be  enacted   to 
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tai  ikle  the  real  problems  of  multinational 
CO  poratloDB  and  free  trade.  These  Bills  (S. 
25  12  and  HK  10914)  In  tbelr  present  formats 
wculd  stifle  U.S.  economic  and  corporate 
gri  iwth  by  Increasing  the  reasons  for  not  in- 
vei  ting  In  the  United  States.  Many  companies 
wculd  probably  be  forced  to  actually  move 
ih  !lr  facilities  from  the  United  States  to 
fo:  elgn  countries.  Their  assets  would  Include 
buildings,  banking  and  capital,  their  man- 
agement, and  worst  of  all,  their  technologl- 
ca  resources.  UJ3.  companies  would  be  forced 
to  treat  the  United  States  as  an  export  mar- 
ke  ,  from  a  foreign  base  with  little  or  no 
ret  \irn  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
If  this  proposed  Act  Is  passed,  specifically: 
.  It  will  reduce  the  market  area  for  U.S. 
products  produced  In  the  United  States  and 
V  sold  overseas. 

.  It  will  Increase  the  price  on  goods  sold 
In  the  United  States  because  of  the  rising 
ecu  t  of  research  and  of  limited  access  to  for- 
eign goods. 

It  would  virtually  eliminate  our  recipro- 
cal access  to  foreign  technology  which  again 
wo  uld  assist  in  raising  consumer  prices  In 
thi  United  SUtes. 

.  It  would  reduce  the  dividends  now  re- 
ceived on  multinational  stock  In  the  United 
States. 

,  It  would  lead  ir.dlrectly  to  more  Inter- 

lonal   conflict   by    reducing    the   capital, 

inology  and  management  expertise   now 

liable  to  stabilize  foreign  economies. 

.  It  would  In  the  long  run  lead  to  greater 

employment  In  the  U.S.  with  the  loss  of 

port  markets. 

he  proposed  restrictions  of  these  bills  will 

foifce  U.S.  mtiltlnational  corporations  to  look 

the  following  points  much  more  closely 

.  Move  Research  and  Development  Pacill- 

outslde  the  United  States  to  avoid  pos- 

U.3.    restrictions    on    world    wide    use 

jatents  at  a  time  when  the  need  to  amor- 

the  Increasingly  higher  cost  of  research 

development  requires  a  world  wide  mar- 
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Replace    its    U.S.    employees    with    per- 
nel    of    other    nationalities    overseas    to 
higher   U.S.   personal    Income   tax   on 
ting  U.S.  employees  just  to  remain  coni- 
tlve. 
Relocate  Its  corporate  offices  outside  of 
United  States  and  serve  It  as  an  export 
ajrket   from   a    foreign   base    to   avoid    the 
ble  taxation  and  restrictions  on  techno- 
cal  transfers. 

ese    are    just    a    few    of   the    doomsday 

tees  available  to  the  U.S.  consumer,  la- 

,  and  the  U.S.  multinational  corporations 

he  proposed  Foreign  Trade  and   Invent - 

It  Act  Is  adopted. 

e  United  States  of  America  is  the  mo.'^t 

c}cessful  common  market  in  the  world  to- 

However.  If  any  individual  state  limited 

technological  flow  to  other  states,  penal - 

Its  workers  for  working  In  other  state.', 

prejudicial    taxes   on    Its   registered 

panles  setting  up  subsidiaries  In  other 

or  Imposed  trade  quotas  on  Import.^ 

other  states,  America's  current  level  of 

would  never  have  been  achieved 

,  Its  residents  and  the  companies  they 

for  would  have  moved  to  other  location ^ 

ago.  We  have  been  able  to  eliminate  n 

deal  of  civil  strife  and  at  the  same  Uir.e 

our  standard  of  living  within  our  United 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  thl-; 

of  existence  cannot  be  carried  on  out- 

our  national  boundaries. 

growing    Interdependence    of    world 

les  will  not  perlmt  the  United  States 

^merlca.  let  alone  a  single  state  of  o\ir 

on.   to  economically   and   thereby   pollt- 

secede  from  the  growing  global  union 

Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act.  In 

proposes  that  the  United  States  secede 

h  this  secession,  it  would  give  up  its  role 

the  world  economic  and  trading  leader 

cannot  make  the  point  strong   enough 

the  result  of  this  would  be  to  lose  the 

of  the  export  market  and  returns  from 

capital   Investment  overseas 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  multitude  of  studies  are  currently  be- 
ing carried  otit  by  several  responsible  aca- 
demic oragnlzatlons,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, In  the  United  States  which  wUl  fully 
document  the  U.S  multinationals  po.sltlv'e 
balance  ot  as,sets  against  liabilities.  The 
.^slan  Pacific  Council  of  .■American  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  "APC.^C  ".  does  not  propose 
to  review  these  studies  here,  but  Instead 
wishes  to  offer  responsible  alternatives  to 
these  Bills  These  suggestlo;:s  are  offered  t'^ 
a  possible  means  of  enhancing  the  leadershlii 
role  of  tie  United  States  of  America  and  t.- 
redress  the  current  Imbalance  in  the  ITS 
economy  If  this  is  not  firmly  met  It  wil. 
culminate  In  our  country's  economic  and 
political  Isolation. 

The  proposed  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest - 
men:  Act  of  1972  must  be  rejected.  In  Its 
place,  we  offer  that  the  U.S.  Executive  and 
LerjLslative  Branches  of  the  Government  take 
*he  following  action. 

1,  Inform  the  US.  con-^umer  of  the  advan- 
■-ages  of  freer,  rather  than  Increasingly  more 
restrictive  trade  policies  and  practices. 

2.  Subsidize  government  .studies  of  world 
wide  economic  trends,  as  Japan  does  so  that 
adequate  plans  could  be  prepared  for  the 
future  economic  needs  of  the  United  States 
This  information  should  be  disseminated  to 
both  labor,  multinational  management,  and 
developing  countries. 

3  Eliminate  restrictive  and  discriminatory 
trade  ,ind  investment  practices  and  policies. 
Vv'e  retf.mmend  that  the  United  States  dis- 
mantle both  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  on 
n  reciprocal  guarantee  basis  by  cotintry. 

4.  A  recognition  that  multinationals  arc 
the  most  effective  e'^ononiic  inechr.nl;;m  for 
foreign  development  and  assistance.  Their 
.'.'jiilty  to  move  resources,  technology  and 
tnanagement  eftlclently  and  at  a  profit  Is 
Mndlspiued. 

5.  Fos'er  the  multiuationalisatlon  of  labor 
)vp:seas.  Lair  r  already  has  a  common  Inter- 
est we  wLsh  to  also  add  a  common  Identity 
and    purpose    with    the   U.S.    multinational.-;. 

6.  Inform  all  levels  of  labor  with  unbiased 
Information.  Specifically  here,  we  wish  to 
mention  the  benefits  accruing  to  them 
through  the  m.^intalulnt;  of  the  economic 
health  of  the  multinationals,  such  as  Union 
pension  funds  that  are  dependent,  very 
h<»avily  on  the  performance  of  muUlnatirnal.s 
for  their  members'  ultimate  security  and 
•velfare. 

7  Establish  adequate  worker  retraining  and 
plant  adaptation  funds,  subsidies  and  pro- 
srrams  to  phase  out  IncfRcient  US.  producers 
and  introduce  more  productive  facilities  and 
'equipment 

Ra'her  than  handcuff  the  most  dynamic 
force  of  the  United  States  economy  with 
retrogres.slve  moasures.  we  feel  that  ieglsla- 
Mon  and  executive  action  should  be  taken 
'o  prepare  labor  and  business  for  the  future 
economic  realities  of  freer,  not  more  restric- 
tive trade  and  investment  policies  Legisla- 
tion such  as  the  proposed  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  clearly  chooses  -o  Ignore 
these  opportunities  for  a  dvnamic  future;  It 
chooses  Instead  to  protect  the  bones  of  the 
burled  past  Should  anv  part  of  this  leglsla- 
•lon  be  enacted  now  It  will  adversely  affect 
'be  U.S.  econom!':-  .=ind  political  opportuni- 
ties, not  only  In  the  Asian  Pacific  area,  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 


March  15,  1972 
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GEORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP    IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or    aOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Recoro  my 
own  remarks  and  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  Georgla-Paciflc  Corp.  which  re- 

I 


cently  appeared  In  the  Augusta  Chron- 
icle. I  hope  everyone  who  receives  the 
Congressional  Record  will  take  time  to 
read  this  statement. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  company  that 
has  done  more  to  relieve  unemployment 
and  also  increase  the  standard  of  living 
in  South  Carolina  than  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp,  I  do  hope  Congress  %111 
never  pass  legislation  that  will  impress 
upon  the  rights  of  these  great  industrial 
oi-ganizations,  as  they  are  certainly  one 
of  the  outstanding  reasons  for  the  pro- 
gre.ss  we  have  made  in  South  Carolina 
during  the  past  25  years.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Mar.  5,  1972 1 

"Incredible"  Doesn't  Describe  It 

(By  Louis  0.  Harris) 

Back  whCLi  I  was  courting  my  wife-to-be, 
lo  these  man^  moons  ago.  Russellvllle.  S.C. — 
near  which  she  lived — wasn't  even  a  wide 
place  In  the  road.  That  deficiency  was  due 
In  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  if  the  back- 
country  road  leading  to  Russellvllle  had  been 
any  wider,  half  of  it  probably  would  have 
been  in  the  adjacent  swamp. 

In  other  words,  one  could  hardly  have  de- 
.scrlbed  Russellvllle  as  a  thriving  city.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  folks  residing  more  than  25 
miles  from  it  may  not  have  known  that  It 
even  existed.  Its  claim  to  fame  was  that  it 
supported  a  small  sawmill  which  gave  em- 
ployment there  to  a  few  hardy  souls  and  sus- 
tained, by  way  of  Its  small  payroll,  a  couple 
or  so  general  stores. 

Today,  the  Berkeley  County  town  Is  still  a 
lone  way  from  being  a  metropolis.  It  still 
remains  off  the  beaten  path  and  there  is  a 
good  possibility  that  many  a  South  Carolin- 
ian couldn't  tell  you  where  Russellvllle  Is  be- 
cause he  may  not  have  ever  heard  of  it. 

But  the  town  looks  like  one  now  and, 
one  of  these  days.  It  may  look  more  like 
a  city  than  a  town.  The  road  connecting 
RussellvUle  to  Highway  52  and  Moncks  Cor- 
ner has  been  widened  and  paved.  Scores  of 
new  residences  have  been  constructed,  new 
business  establishments  have  opened  and 
RusseiivUle's  economy,  as  well  as  that  of 
nearby   St.  Stephen,   Is  booming. 

People  are  happier  because  there's  now  a 
ip.ason  for  living.  Folks  who  were  at  the 
poverty  Kvel  for  years  suddenly  have  good 
jobs  and  good  pay.  They  not  only  have  food 
in  their  tummies  and  clothing  on  their  backs; 
thev  have  money  In  their  pockets.  The  good 
rfe  has  come  to  Russellvllle. 

The  metamorphosis  has  been  dramatic,  and 
the  credit  belongs  to  the  Georgia-Pacific  Cor- 
poration. It  has  created,  in  the  backwoods  of 
Berkeley — at  a  cost  of  more  than  $20  million 
In  capltpl  Investment — a  brand  spanking  new 
forestry  products  complex — a  plywood  fac- 
tory, particle  board  plant,  chlp-and-saw  mill 
nnd  supporting  logging  operations — which 
currently  gives  work  to  almost  a  thousand 
residents  of  Berkeley  and  Williamsburg 
Counties.  In  addition  to  providing  an  an- 
iiual  payroll  approximating  $6y2  million, 
G-P  Is  spending,  for  local  purchase  of  raw 
materials  and  supplies,  In  excess  of  $10  mil- 
lion a  year. 

And.  you  know  what?  The  federal  govern- 
ment Is  now  taking  action  which  could  lead 
to  the  curtailment — and  possible  elimina- 
tion—of  the  good  life  that  has  come  to  this 
one-time  economically  depressed  and  cul- 
turally starved  community! 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago — in  January 
of  1971 — the  Federal  Trade  Commission  chal- 
lenged the  purchase  by  Georgia-Pacific  of 
16  forestry  products  flnns  and  ordered  the 
Augusta-born  company  to  divest  Itself  of 
five  of  13  plywood  plants  It  had  built  In 
several  of  the  Southern  states.  One  was  at 
Russellvllle. 

The  government  contention  Is  that  G-P 
action  lessens  competition  and  creates  a 
monopoly. 


It.  would  be  ludicrous  if  It  wasn't  such  a 
deadly  serious  matter  affecting  the  future  of 
so  many  people.  If  PTC  is  permitted  to  force 
G-P  to  sell  its  plant  at  Russellvllle,  for  In- 
stance, what  makes  the  bureaucrats  think 
that  a  monopoly  won't  eventually  exist  again? 
Any  firm  large  enough  to  purchase  it  will  be 
one  already  with  extensive  forestry  products 
holdings.  It  most  probably  will  ship  raw 
materials  from  its  own  plants  to  the  Russell- 
ville  plywood  plant  and,  if  that  occurs,  what 
happens  to  the  satellite  chlp-and-saw  mill 
,%nd  particle  board  plant  at  Russellvllle?  One 
of  two  things:  They  will  be  forced  to  curtail 
operations  and  cut  off  personnel  or,  as  could 
be  the  case,  be  sold  to  the  firm  which  will 
have  bought  the  plywood  plant,  setting  up 
again  the  very  "monopoly"  which  the  FTC  is 
undertaking  to  eliminate  I 

The  Government  contends  that  Georgia- 
Pacific  accounts  for  the  production  and  sale 
of  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  softwood 
plywood  produced  In  the  South.  That  is  true. 
But,  seen  from  G-P's  viewixjlnt,  this  Is  a  loss, 
not  a  gain.  It  is  a  considerable  drop  from  the 
100  per  cent  Georgia-Pacific  enjoyed  after 
It  had  pioneered  In  the  development  of  soft- 
wood plywood  and  brought  to  the  South 
from  the  West  Coast  a  manufacturing  proc- 
ess in  which  it  invested  millions  of  dollars 
and  created  thousands  of  new  Jobs. 

lu  other  words,  since  Georgla-Paciflc  made 
the  first  plywood  from  Southern  pine  trees, 
other  manufacturing  concerns  have  gotten 
into  the  act  and  G-P  no  longer  has  the 
"monopoly"  It  actually  did  enjoy  at  the  out- 
set. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Instead  of  throwing 
governmental  monkey  wrenches  into  G-P's 
machinery,  the  PTC — and  other  government 
agencies,  as  well — should  applaud  the  cor- 
poration's success  in  building  plants  which 
are  keeping  thousands  of  i>ersons  back  on 
the  farm,  as  it  were,  and  out  of  the  overly- 
populated  cities.  For  that,  alone,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  the  government  should  pin  a 
medal  on  G-P,  not  tag  It  with  a  lawsuit. 

Just  last  month,  when  Georgla-Paciflc 
dedicated  Its  plants  at  Russellvllle  and  at 
Emporia,  Va.,  the  governors  of  both  'Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  said  as  much. 

Said  Gov.  Lin  wood  Hoi  ton  of  Virginia:  "It's 
Incredible  to  me  that  a  giant  supplier  of 
Jobs  and  materials  has  to  stop  and  defend  It- 
self against  such  an  order.  I  ask  now  that 
the  PTC  reconsider  its  order." 

At  Russellvllle,  Gov.  John  West  of  South 
Carolina  said:  "As  we  view  this  plant  and 
see  firsthand  the  significant  investment  that 
has  been  made  and  realize  the  great  impact 
that  this  win  have  on  the  economy  of  this 
section  of  our  state,  I  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
prehend that  the  plywood  plant  here  is 
named  In  an  action  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  .  ,  .  We  see  all  about  us  today 
Indications  that  the  government  Is  inter- 
ested In  trying  to  stimulate  employment  and 
economic  activity,  and  It  is  incredible  that 
Georgia-Pacific  has  to  defend  Itself  for  mak- 
ing this  kind  of  contribution  to  the  economy 
of  the  area." 

The  governors  are  eminently  right.  It  is 
incredible.  And  when  you  consider  that  the 
price  of  plywood  Is  well  below  what  it  was 
10  and  20  years  ago,  the  FTC  action  not 
only  Is  Incredible,  it  Is  unreasonable,  unfair 
and  unwarranted. 

If  you  don't  believe  It,  ask  the  folks  at 
HussellvlUe. 


KATHY  BOLAND'S  WINNING  ESSAY 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.   RONCALIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
year,  an  estimated  half  a  million  high 
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school  students  throughout  the  Nation 
participated  in  the  annual  'Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest,  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  VFW  Aux- 
iliary. The  students,  competing  for  five 
national  scholarships,  submitted  essays 
on  the  theme  "My  Resporisibility  to 
Fi-eedom." 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
Wyoming  State  winner  is  Miss  Kathlynn 
Ann  Boland,  the  daughter  of  Ed  and 
Arden  Boland  of  Casper,  my  good  friends 
over  many  years.  I  have  every  coiifldence 
that  in  the  example  of  her  parents,  whose 
many  labors  for  the  Democratic  Party 
are  known  throughout  Wyoming,  Kathy 
fotmd  renewed  faith  in  the  political  proc- 
ess and  the  validity  of  choosing  a  path 
of  active  involvement  in  the  making  of 
a  better  world. 

Kathy's  receipt  of  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy honor  is  only  the  latest  accom- 
plishment in  an  admirable  academic 
career.  She  is  a  senior  at  Natrona  Coun- 
ty High  School,  where  her  activities  in- 
clude student  body  coordinator,  vice 
president  of  choir,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Forensic  League,  secretary  of 
French  Club,  chairman  of  the  Ecology 
Club,  editor  of  the  annual,  and  member 
of  the  Natrona  County  Educational  Ap- 
praisal Committee. 

She  won  the  Wyoming  competition  for 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Senate 
Youth  contest,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  50th  anniversary  essay  con- 
test, the  Jo  Ann  Blower  trophy  for  out- 
standing interpreter  and  was  named  to 
the  Wyoming  mathematics  team,  the 
Wyoming  Parents  Teachers  Association 
Coimcil  and  to  the  National  Honor 
Society. 

I  insert  for  the  Record  Kathy's  win- 
ning essay  with  the  hope  that  her  ring- 
ing affirmation  of  freedom  is  represent- 
ative of  her  generation: 

Preedojm  Is  Determining  One's  Own 
Destiny 

When  we  were  children,  our  lives  were 
filled  with  gossamer-winged  fairy  queens, 
afternoon  sojourns  to  launch  popslcle-stlck 
ships  and  frequent  visits  to  the  arms  of  the 
most  available  tree  when  great  plans  about 
your  life  had  to  be  made.  A  vmlque  form  of 
freedom  wels  available  to  us  as  children,  for 
our  naivety  and  detachment  from  the  real- 
istic world  provided  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  legitimately  shirk  responsibility  without 
endangering  the  welfare  of  others. 

However,  this  freedom  wais  slowly  removed, 
for  as  we  stepped  from  the  illusive  world  of 
make-believe,  our  emotional  and  physical 
maturation  created  a  new  awareness  to  the 
world  of  reality.  This  transition  from  crayons 
to  perfume  can  be  traumatic,  for  the  sudden 
realization  that  one  Is  a  self-contained  Indi- 
vidual with  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
others,  as  well  £is  himself,  can  provide  a  rude 
awakening  to  the  duties  of  adulthood.  When 
stepping  from  the  world  of  make-believe  into 
the  world  of  reality,  we  are  provided  with  an- 
other form  of  freedom — the  freedom  to 
choose  between  participating  towards  the 
betterment  of  our  society  or  stepping  aside 
and  allowing  others  to  determine  the  destiny 
of  humanity. 

Since  our  country  is  merely  a  macrocosm 
of  societal  niches,  our  government  Is  a  dis- 
ciplinary agent  that  attempts  to  unify  simi- 
lar concepts  that  Individual  facets  of  society 
have  deemed  necessary  for  a  harmonic  exist- 
ence. Therefore,  as  a  new  eighteen-year-old 
voter,  I  now  have  the  freedom  to  either 
choose  to  participate  within  the  structure  of 
the  government  or  I  may  choose  to  travel  an 
apathetic  road.  This  Is  the  ultimate  In  free- 
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dom  lu  my  opinion,  for  no  matter  which  road 
I  choose,  I  am  still  responsible  for  my  destiny 

Yet.  the  most  practical  avenue  lo  travel 
Aould  be  to  participate  in  U.e  workings  of 
uur  guveriunent,  because  our  primary  free- 
dom lo  clioose  between  activism  or  apathy 
la  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights;  which 
must  be  upheld  and  preserved  through 
strong  involvement.  However,  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  tendency  to  shrug  ones 
shoulders  in  apathy,  for  I  too  am  skeptical 
about  the  Integrity  of  our  nations  leader's! 
You  see,  Ifa  very  difficult  to  step  out  of  the 
sheltered  world  of  naivety  into  the  painful 
realities  of  The  Pentagon  Papers,  Mai  Lai  and 
the  moral  chaos  of  the  No-wln  war  In  Viet 
Nam ! 

Yes,  it  IS  difficult  to  step  into  the  world  of 
reality  without  having  a  few  repercussions 
about  choosing  to  work  within  the  structure 
ol  our  government — the  very  same  govern- 
ment that  created  the  aforementioned 
travesties.  I  guess  one  could  merely  turn 
around  and  walk  away  .  .  .  but,  that's  how 
children  solve  problems  .  .  ,  and  after  all, 
we're  mature  adults,  with  wisdom.  .  .  . 
Aren't  we? 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr,  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  Uic 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wai.s  of  tiie  United 
States  and  its  Ladici:  Auxzliaiy  conducts 
a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  This  year 
nearly  500,000  secondary  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest  comjx^ting  for 
the  five  national  schoIai-.ships  which  were 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest 
theme  wa.s  "My  Re.-ponslbility  to  Free- 
dom." 

The  winning  contestant  fiom  each 
State  was  brought  to  Washington.  DC, 
for  the  final  .judging  a^  gue.st  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  winning 
speech  Iroin  my  district  as  delivered  by 
Joim  Thomas  Archer,  Mount  Veinon,  ni 

I  am  ;jnvile._;ed  to  enclose  for  print- 
in?  the  winning  essay  of  John  Archer: 
.My   REsro.N-siBiLiTV  to  Freedom 
(By  John  .Archer) 

It  was  a  warm,  crowded  courtroom  scene 
r.esiled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  August.  1735. 
A  middle-aged  man  sat  tightly  In  his  chair. 
awaiting  a  verdict  which  was  to  decide  not 
only  his  future,  but  also  many  aspects  rtt 
the  long  years  that  lay  ahead  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

John  Peter  Zenger,  newspaperman,  who  ed- 
i^ed  pro-Revolution  wrlilngs.  was  acquitted 
'■{  treason  against  England  A  victory  for  the 
free  press. 

Lexington,  dawn,  April  19.  1775.  Five  belli. 
Had  just  been  sounded  in  a  wooden  church 
tower  near  the  small  Massachusetts  comnui- 
n;iy  As  the  sounds  of  ijelU  ringing  drifted 
olT,  other  enormous  sounds  came  tu  take 
their  place.  Aljout  1.200  people  heard  the 
bells  at  Lexir.gton  tl'.at  morning.  Millions 
heard  the  shots  that  followed  million.^ 

around  the  world. 

Yorktowii.  Virginia,  1781.  A  short  man. 
ishite  powdcrt'd  wig  on  his  head,  accepted  a 
iw\)rd  fr((m  another  man  named  CornwalUs, 
.\mrrlc.i  was  born  this  very  Instant.  Along 
with  the  new  aword  he  carried  liome  with 
hiin,  George  Washington  must  have  known 
lie  had  won  a  prize  far  greater  and  more 
precious  than  any  other  ever  granted  a  group 
of  thirteen  colonies 

The  crie.':  of  glee  from  Peter  Zenger.  the 
shots  at  Lexington,  sword  at  Yorktown  .  .  . 
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so  our  revolution  marked  the  beginnliig  of 

fnedom.  let  me  correct  myself  .  .  .  freedoms. 

Today.  1971.  i:  seems  the  shots  of  our  revo- 

.lon  have  been  lost  somewhere  in  two  cen- 

les  of  enormous  growth.  Our  Job.  yours 

mine,  auid  the  Job  of  every  person,  large 

small  ....  Is  to  let  those  sounds  ring  again. 

SJow,  don't  get  me  wrong,  I'm  not  saying, 

s    have    another    revolution.    I'm    merely 

tir.g  my   responsibility    to   freedom,    chat 

.  .  to  bring  forth  In  myself,  the  spirit 

forefathers    had    when    they    won    the 

t-r;can  revolution,  and  then  to  recognize 

my  freedoms,  and  use  them  to  their  full 

sntial. 

This  spirit  of  gaining  ue'*'  freedoms  I  spoke 
let's  be  suro  we  have  the  correct  idea. 
on't  mean  to  try  to  gain  some  new  free- 
today  I  am  speaking  of  the  gen- 
us freedoms  we  were  given  when  we  were 
n  in  this  couiitry.  How  can  we  do  this? 
ly.  Try  picking  up  a  copy  of  our  United 
es  Coiostitutlon  and  look  at  the  first  ten 
ndmenui.  I'll  even  go  larther  than  that 
take  a  look  at  the  first  amendment. 
riiis  first  amendment  gave  us  freedom  of 
h,      religion,      pres.s,      assembly,      and 
ition. 

'reeaom     of     speech — saying     what     you 
( ase  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  how  many  times  have  you 
I  Juat  shut-up  and  thought,  "oh  well,  It's 
;  my  worry." 

freedom  of  religion — the  right  to  believe  as 
1  please  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  how  many  times  have 
or   I  denied   another  {>erson  this  right 
co.idemnl:;g  hlin  for  his  beliefs. 
^eedom   of    pres.s — the   right   for    vou    to 
nt  a  letter  m  your  corrmuiiiity  paper  say- 
wnat  you  thh:k  Is  right.  How  many  times 
you  or  I  gripe  about  some  problems  to 
•  family  Instead  of  taking  real  action. 
reedom  of  etsiembly — the  right  to  get  to- 
er  and  peacefully  talk  over  problems  or 
t  have  .1  good  time.  Yet,  how  many  meet- 
s  have  you  had  at  your  house. 
The  last,  freedom  of  petition — the  right  to 
;  id    a    letter    to    your    Congressman.    Ho'a- 
ny  times  have  you  said,  "Heck  what  good 
a   letter  do.   He'll   Just   toss   it   la   the 
jkteba&ket! " 
;»ohits  Itself  out.  doesn't  It!  O'ar  five  most 

ic  ireedomi. a:id  how  many  times 

you  or  I  remember  pushing  them  aside. 

reality,   it's  J'ust  like   pushing  our   lore- 

lers  aside.  Those  thousands  who  willingly 

,  not  only  In  our  revolution,  but  In  all 

other  costly  American  wars  to  save  our 

e^doma. 

ly   resporiSlbiUty   to  freedom   is  your  re- 

naibllity  as  well.  Let's  wake  up,  recognize 

our  freedoms,  and  get  out  there  and  use 

(■m. 

ou  know.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  sit  back 

think  all  those  people  who  gave  their 

«  did  it  for  little  or  nothing  at  all.  Would 


OF  POSES 


NATIONAL  DEBT  CEILING 
INCREASE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NE'W    YORK 

I^r  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Ar.   BIAGGI.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   must 
ti"pngly  oppose  any  efforts  which  would 

rease  the  ceiling  on  our  national  debt 
astronomical  figure  of  S450  billion 

a  negative  approach  to  solving  our 
finmcial  problems.  It  merely  puts  off 
un;il  tomorrow  a  problem  which  should 
be  dealt  with  today 

.Vhen  President  Nixon  took  office  in 
Ja  luary  of  1969,  the  actual  national  debt 
was  at  S359  billion.  Today  that  figure 
hak  risen  to  S429  billion.  This  is  contrary- 
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to  the  earlier  promise  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  lower  the  public  debt. 

The  initial  intent  of  the  debt  limit 
legislation  was  to  restrain  our  indebted- 
ness. This  concept  is  useless  if  we  go 
along  with  every  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  raise  the  ceiling  on  thi.s  debt. 
Someday  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  caruiot  continually 
and  automatically  increase  our  debt 
limit  every  time  the  administration  asks 
us  to.  This  has  been  the  trend,  however, 
ai:id  the  ceiling  continues  to  n.^c. 

The  current  proposal  is  the  forth  such 
increase  since  President  Nixon  took  of- 
fice. In  1969  the  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt  was  S365  billion.  Subsequent  in- 
creases were  in  April  of  1969  to  S377  bil- 
lion; June  of  1970  to  S395  billion;  March 
of  1971  to  S430  billion,  and  now  in  March 
of  1972  to  S450  billion.  Continued  and 
unchallenged  increases  in  the  national 
debt  ceiling  is  a  blank  check  to  further 
wasteful  and  unessential  Federal  ex- 
penditures such  as  we  have  witnessed 
in  recent  years.  Only  by  holding  the  line 
on  these  increases  can  we  force  a  reeval- 
uation  of  our  Federal  program.-;  to  elim- 
inate wasteful  spending. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt  alone 
is  staggering.  The  cost  now  amounts  to 
nearly  SllO  amiually  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  This 
must  be  paid  for  either  by  taxes  or  more 
borrowing.  The  interest  on  the  public 
debt  is  now  increasing  from  .$1  billion 
to  .S2  billion  every  year.  The  interest  cost 
for  fiscal  1973  alone  i.^  e,-timated  in  ex- 
cess of  .S22  billion.  This  is  more  than 
twice  the  amount  that  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment spends  on  all  health  programs 
excluding  trust  funds,  The.se  payments 
hurt  the  middle-  and  low-mcome  citi- 
zens of  this  country  who  mast  provide  the 
tax  dollars  necessary  to  pay  off  this 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  debt  is  no 
longer  solely  attributable  to  the  cost  of 
war.  It  has  now  become  a  way  of  Life 
even  in  a  peacetime  economy.  'W'e  now 
have  the  largest  deficit  since  World  War 
II.  The  time  has  come  to  reven.e  this 
trend  and  pay  off  this  debt 

We  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  pro- 
jections of  our  national  debt  from  the 
administration.  This  poor  economic  fore- 
casting will  only  lead  us  down  the  road 
to  financial  ruin.  The  administration  will 
be  back  again  m  June  requesting  yet  an- 
other increase  in  the  public  debt  ceil- 
ing. I  will  vote  against  an  increase  now. 
I  will  vote  against  an  increase  then,  and 
I  will  continue  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same  until  this  trend  of  living  out 
of  a  national  pocketbook  which  is  far 
larger  than  what  we  can  afford  is 
reversed. 
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ITT  CASE  CASTS  A  CLOUD  OVER 
WASHINGTON 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNES.SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial points  out  that  the  settlement  of 


the  antitrust  suit  against  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  has  cast 
a  cloud  over  the  administration. 

Unfortunately  this  flagrant  example  of 
the  influence  of  big  business  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  casts  a  cloud  over  the 
entire  governmental  process — and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  explore  every 
aspect  and  every  facet  of  this  matter  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  the 
responsibility  of  their  Government. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  most 
important  matter  I  place  the  editorial 
from  the  Tennessean  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  ITT  Case  Pdts  Cloud  Over  the 
Administration 

The  life  style  of  the  Republicans  Is  that 
of  wheeling  and  dealing  with  vested  inter- 
ests, whether  It  Is  by  trying  to  peddle  the 
Teapot  Dome  oil  reserves  or  fitting  a  'White 
House  aide  for  a  vicuna  coat. 

Considering  the  track  record,  it  Is  hardly 
surprising  the  Republicans  are  embroiled  In 
a  current  controversy  over  an  anti-trust  set- 
tlement and  a  bit  of  big  business  largesse  to 
the  GOP  national  convention.  The  whole 
thing  would  make  a  fiction  writer  itch  to 
get  to  his  typewriter. 

The  hearings  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee continue  to  turn  up  new  and  fas- 
cinating bits  of  Information,  Including  some 
that  are  contrary  to  what  has  been  publicly 
stated  by  those  Involved.  And  those  In- 
volved make  quite  a  cast  of  characters. 

There  Is  a  women  lobbyist  and  an  Incrimi- 
nating memo  Unking  the  anti-trust  settle- 
ment of  cases  involving  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Corporation  and  a  fi- 
nancial commitment  by  a  subsidiary  to  the 
GOP  convention  in  San  Diego. 

There  Is  Judge  Richard  McLaren,  the  chief 
autl-trust  lawyer  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment who,  after  the  ITT  settlement,  was 
suddenly  named  to  a  federal  judgeship.  There 
IS  Mr.  Richard  Klelndlenst,  the  deputy  at- 
torney general  and  nominee  to  succeed  Mr. 
John  Mitchell  as  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer.  There  is  Mr.  Peter  Flanlgan,  a  top 
presidential  aide,  who  recommended  an  out- 
side aulayst  to  the  Justice  Department  who 
made  a  report  favorable  to  ITT.  There  is  an 
Arlington  physician  who  testified  that  the 
woman  lobbyist  said  she  was  "mad  and  dis- 
turbed "  when  she  wrote  the  memo,  pub- 
licized by  Columnist  Jack  Anderson.  And 
there  is  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  former  attorney 
general  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Nixon's  cam- 
paign. Last,  there  Is  Mr.  Nixon  who  had  his 
heart  set  on  having  the  convention  In  San 
Diego. 

Statements  by  the  various  parties  about 
I  lie  murky  circumstances  Involved  in  the  ITT 
settlement  have  been  contradictory  and  in- 
consistent with  the  known  facts.  Some  have 
been  plainly  ridiculous  on  their  face. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  denied  any  role  at  all  In 
the  neogtiations  on  ITT  or  negotiations  to 
hold  the  convention  in  San  Diego,  and  denied 
Mr.  Nixon  ever  said  anything  about  ITT.  But 
Mr.  Mitchell  knew  of  the  ITT  settlement  and 
long  before  that  he  was  told  of  the  ITT  sub- 
■-idiary  pledge  to  the  convention.  Mr.  Mitchell 
could  have  raised  the  proper  questions  then, 
but  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Klelndlenst.  his  deputy,  first  said  he 
took  no  part  In  the  negotiations.  Subse- 
quently he  conceded  that  he  had  arranged 
and  attended  the  meeting  at  which  ITT's 
financial  specialists  made  the  economic  pres- 
entation to  Mr.  McLaren.  He  also  disclosed 
he  had  four  private  meetings  with  an  ITT 
director. 

Mr.  Klelndlenst  also  said  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  pledge  of  money  to  San  Diego 
until  late  November  or  early  December.  Yet 
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at  least  two  people,  Including  Mr.  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  the  Democratic  national  committee 
chairman,  wrote  to  him  shortly  after  the  ITT 
settlement  was  announced. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  done  his  best  to  absolve 
the  'White  House,  but  why  did  a  top  presi- 
dential aide,  close  to  the  President,  recom- 
mend a  financial  analyst  from  a  New  'York 
broker.ige  firm  to  be  hired  by  the  Justice 
Department,  when  the  government  has  all 
kinds  of  capable  economists  at  its  disposal. 
The  outside  analyst  made  a  report  favorable 
to  ITT. 

Did  Mr.  Flanlgan  involve  himself  In  a  Jus- 
tice Department  case  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  President?  If  so,  Mr.  Nixon  ought  to 
have  fired  him.  Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  gave  him 
a  promotion  as  top  assistant  for  International 
economic  matters. 

The  questions  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
they  would  only  Increase  the  peculiar  odors 
of  this  case. 

In  a  burst  cf  pique  last  week.  Judge  Mc- 
Laren denounced  the  hearings  as  an  "out- 
rage. "  That  is  an  apt  word,  but  not  In  the 
way  Mr.  McLaren  meant.  The  outrage  ought 
to  come  from  the  public  over  the  strange 
way  this  administration  operates  in  dealing 
with  affairs  of  public  Interest. 


NORTHEAST  PHILADELPHIA  POLICE 
ATHLETIC  LEAGUE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  organizations  in  this  country 
which  do  an  excellent  job  of  providing 
our  young  people  with  meaningful  activ- 
ities to  occupy  their  spare  time. 

Among  the  best  of  these  programs  is 
the  Police  Athletic  League  which  oper- 
ates in  some  100  cities  along  the  east 
coast,  the  South  and  the  Midwest. 

PAL  is  a  partnership  made  up  of  the 
young  people  of  our  urban  centers,  the 
police,  private  industry,  and  interested 
citizens.  It  provides  young  people — many 
from  inner-city  neighborhood.^ — with  an 
alternative  to  "the  streets"  as  a  place  to 
"hang  out"  and  spend  their  free  time. 

Although  the  organization's  name  em- 
phasizes sports.  PAL  provides  a  full  range 
of  activities  including  arts  and  crafts, 
music,  entertainment,  recreation  and  a 
free  lunch  program  for  those  children 
who  need  it. 

PAL  is  open  to  all  children.  There  are 
no  restrictions  because  of  prior  incidents 
or  behavior.  All  that  is  required  is  the 
young  person's  desire  to  participate. 

In  my  city,  Philadelphia,  PAL  has  been 
active  for  25  years.  There  are  now  22 
chapters,  some  with  more  than  1000 
members. 

In  the  district  I  represent.  Northeast 
Philadelphia,  we  have  a  unique  PAL  op- 
eration. Area  residents  and  businessmen 
wanted  to  establish  a  PAL  center  in  the 
area,  but  because  of  the  high  cost  of  real 
estate  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  site  for  the  club 
house. 

However,  the  interest  in  the  program  is 
so  great  that  northeast  PAL  has  become 
an  active  organization  despite  this 
handicap. 

It  has  become  a  service  organization 
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which  provides  equipment  and  assistance 
to  the  many  athletic  organizations  and 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  located  in  the  area 
it  serves,  the  7th  police  district. 

PAL  is  an  organization  which  deserves 
our  aid  and  respect  and  at  this  time  I 
enter  into  the  Record  a  history  of  the 
Northeast  Philadelphia  Police  Athletic 
League. 

HiSlOKY    OF    NUKTKEAbT    P.^L 

(7th  Police  District) 

Although  the  citizens  of  Northeast  Phila- 
delphia who  reside  In  the  7th  Police  District 
do  not  physically  have  a  PAL  Club,  their 
Interest  In  PAL  was  so  great  that  In  1969, 
a  citizens  committee  was  formed  to  represent 
the  7th  District  PAL  and  Mr.  Frank  Masters. 
a  Northeast  businessman  was  elected  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Steve  McSaln  as  Treasurer. 
Francis  J.  Lederer.  a  member  of  the  Police 
Athletic  League  Executive  Committee  and 
Board  Director  was  appointed  to  coordinate 
the  activities  between  the  clty-wide  PAL  and 
the  7th  District  PAL. 

After  several  meetings  between  Mr.  Led- 
erer and  Mr.  Masters,  It  was  decided  that 
until  such  time  as  land  or  property  became 
available,  the  Northeast  PAL  would  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appropriate  eqvilpment 
and  assistance  to  the  many  athletic  associa- 
tions and  Boys  and  Girls  Club  located  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  7th  Police  District, 
(It  should  be  noted  that  land  and  property 
values  In  the  area  are  being  discussed  Is  so 
high  that  It  would  take  more  money  that 
would  ordinarily  be  available  to  operate  a 
PAL  Center  in  other  areas  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia). 

Since  1969,  through  the  close  cuopera- 
tlon  of  former  Police  Commissioner  Frank 
L.  Rlzzo.  now  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  and 
Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Harry  Pox,  this 
permanent  PAL  Committee  has  continued  to 
be  of  great  as.slstance  upon  request  to  nu- 
merous civic  and  church  agencies.  Their  pro- 
grams have  Included  emergency  food  pro- 
grams funding  athletic  teams  with  equip- 
ment and  other  ventures. 

The  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company.  Inc..  a 
manufacturer  of  beverage  cans,  located  at 
9300  Ashton  Road  In  North  Philadelphia,  as- 
signed Francis  J.  Lederer  to  devote  as  much 
time  as  would  be  needed  to  assist  the  North- 
east PAL  Committee. 

Mr.  Lederer  Is  also  the  Corporate  Commu- 
nity Relations  representative  for  this  Com- 
pany and  his  experience  in  community  and 
government  work  covers  a  period  of  twenty 
(20)  years  In  the  Philadelphia  community. 

It  remains  the  objective  of  the  PAL  and 
the  Northeast  PAL  to  find  a  permanent  place 
for  the  housing  of  a  PAL  Center  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  7th  Police  District  some- 
time In  the  not  to  distant  future. 

The  Identity  of  such  a  center  with  the 
youth  In  this  heavUy  populated  section  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  a  great  aid  In  crime 
prevention  and  drug  abuse. 


CAN  FREE  CHINA  SURVIVE? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THR  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  dast  has  temporarily  .settled  on 
the  issue  of  Uiilted  States-China  rela- 
tions, the  future  of  the  Republic  of  China 
Is  of  genuine  concern  to  those  who  re- 
member the  vital  World  War  II  role 
played  by  Nationalist  China  In  the  Pacific 
Theater  and  who.  In  addition,  can  never 
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forget  the  tragic  policies  of  our  Nation 
wliich  helped  wrench  basic  freedom.'- 
from  the  Clunese  people  in  1949. 

A  note  of  encouragement  is  sounded  by 
Prof.  David  Nelson  Rowe  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, an  authority  on  Cliinese  affairs 
who  was  born  m  Nanking  in  1905  and 
who  has  followed  developments  m  that 
area  most  of  his  adult  life.  Aii  educator 
and  author,  Dr.  Rowe's  extensive  back- 
ground wh.s  acquired  through  his  as- 
sociations With  academic  and  govern- 
mental sources  dating  back  to  the  mid- 
1930's.  Tlie  following  observations  by  Dr 
Rowe  review^  briefly  recent  U.S.  policies 
on  China,  her  recent  economic  prugrcs.'-. 
necessary  military  requirements  lor  an 
adequate  defense,  and  the  heartening  will 
to  survive  which  motivates  the  Repubiir 
of  China  today.  I  insert  his  observations 
in  the  Record  at  tliis  point; 

Can  Free    China    Survive? 
(By  Devid  Nelson  Ro.ve,  'Vale  UnUerslty) 

The  Republic  of  China  (ROC)  Includes  not 
only  Taiwan  and  the  neighborliig  Peacadoret 
Islands,  but  the  Matsu  and  Klamen  (Que- 
moy>  groups  close  up  to  the  Communist 
mainland.  In  these  territories  there  are  now 
over  15,000,000  people  who  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  Modernizing  Chinese  Revolution  of  our 
time.  To  this  Revolution  the  ROC  ia  the 
sole  heir,  and  it  continues  to  carry  it  on 
with  unabated  energy,  determlnetlon.  skill 
and  devotion. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  lis  expulsion  from  the 
United  Nations  aiid  ttie  admission  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  there,  the  ROC 
has  once  again  come  to  an  Important  crisis 
in  its  life.  What  is  it,  and  what  does  it  mean? 

By  way  of  background.  President  Nixon  in 
his  State  of  the  World  message  of  Feb.  25. 
1971,  whUe  opening  the  door  to  UN  member- 
ship for  the  Chinese  Communists,  had  prom- 
ised to  continue  to  resist  attempts  "to  de- 
prive the  Republic  of  China  of  Its  place  as 
a  meinber  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
Specialized  Agencies."  (p.  108)  A  simple  ma- 
jority vote  in  favor  of  expelling  the  ROC 
irom  the  UN  and  for  admitting  the  Red 
Chinese  had  been  cast  in  the  UN  General 
Assembly  m  1970.  It  thus  became  clear  that 
the  so-called  "important  question"  technique 
of  requiring  a  two-thirds  majoniy  for  ex- 
pulsion would  probably  be  ineffectual  In 
1971.  Nevertheless  the  United  States  held 
to  this  technique.  The  ROC  loyaliV  went 
along  and  did  not  Invoke  the  other  main 
provisions  of  the  UN  Charter  that  clearly 
applied  to  the  matter. 

In  this  respect,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
and  other  US  officials  repeatedly,  and  cor- 
rectly, labelled  the  UN  action  toward  the 
ROC  as  "expulsion  "  of  a  member.  Under  the 
UN  Charter  such  expulsion  of  a  Permanent 
Member  of  the  Security  Council  by  a  simple 
majority  of  the  General  Assembly  uas  clear- 
ly illegal.  Under  U.S.  law  the  Charter,  ae  a 
Treaty  to  which  we  are  a  signatory.  Is  part 
of  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land."  This  su- 
preme law  has  been  violated  In  this  In- 
stance. 

To  the  Government  and  people  of  the  ROC 
the  announcement  on  July  15.  1971.  of  Pres- 
;dent  Nixon's  vi.sit  to  Commttsilst  China  had 
seemed  to  maximize  the  chances  of  a  reac- 
tion and  agaln=t  them  In  the  coming  UN 
session.  When  his  foreign  a.Talrs  advisor  Dr 
Kissinger,  made  his  second  visit  to  Peking 
Just  at  the  time  of  the  voting  In  the  Gen- 
eral A,ssembly.  they  believed  It  had  certainly 
helped  swing  vote-s  away  from  them.  An- 
nouncements came  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  question  of 
"Taiwan"  (as  It  Is  usually  mis-named)  was 
still  unsettled  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.    Dr    Kissinger   Implied   that    thl.=   shou'd 
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be  a  matter  for  negotiation  between  the  R(X; 
an  1  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Ul  this  made  It  very  difficult  to  take  at 
ra<  0  value  the  continuous  stream  of  state- 
ments by  US  officialdom  that  even  after  the 
f    the    ROC    from    the    UN    the 
States  would  continue  to  recognize 
ROC  and  to  come  to  Its  defense  In  case 
attack,  as  provided  In  the  mutual  secu- 
treaty  of  1955.  After  all,  in  1949-50  Presl- 
Truxnan  had  refused  further  military 
to  the  ROC.  In  January,  1950,  Sec- 
tary of  State  Acheson  had  declared  both 
ith  Korea  and  Formosa   (Taiwan)    to  be 
our  defense  perimeter  in  the  Weat- 
Paclflc.  Was  the  United  States  about  to 
Jert  to  these  pwUcles  of  the  past? 
]  a  1945  the  United  States  had  decided  that 
ROC  must  be  brought  Into  a  coalition 
ernmeut  with  Ita  sworn  enemy  and  in- 
I  erate  opponent,  the  Chinese  Communist 
Was  Dr.  Kissinger  now  trying  to  re- 
some  such  strategy  by  urging  negotla- 
between    the    ROC    and    the   Chinese 
?   Like   the   try   at   coalition   In 
the  Nixon  two-Chinas  policy  In  the 
had  failed  In  1971.  Both  were  attempts 
securing  a  modus  vlvendl  between  Chinese 
lonallsts  and  Comir.unlsts.  But  the  1971 
-Chinas  policy  resulted  In  a  complete  vlc- 
of  the  Communists  In  the  UN  and  the 
defeat   of   the   ROC   there.  Would 
Nixon's  trip  to  Peking  carry  this 
still  further? 
"these  apprehensions  combined  with  a  wave 
shock,  anger  and  bitterness  in  the  gov- 
and    people    of    the    Republic    of 
na.    We   must    remember    that   many   of 
who  had  come  over  from  the  mainland 
nty  years  before  had  lost  everything  they 
to  the  Communists.  Was  disaster  to 
them  again?  But  the  tradition  of  rev- 
persistence  In  the  face  of  defeat 
even  of  seeming  disaster  is  stlU  as  strong 
;ver  in  the  Republic  of  China.  A  very  few 
decided  to  liquidate  their  holdings  In 
local  economy,  but  vere  soon  to  see  all 
climb  higher  than  before.  No  major 
of  any  kind  have  been  Indicated, 
resolution  and  steadfastness  of  the  peo- 
of  Free   China,   from   President   Chiang 
-shek  on  down,  Is  often  capable  of  sur- 
even  those  who  know  It  best. 
^Ing  forced  out  of  the  UN  was  a  bitter 
to  prestige,  and  a  cruel  Injustice,  unde- 
ed  on  the  record.  But  the  dignity  and 
jrance  of  the  Republic  of  China  survives 
Furthermore,  the  ROC  has  slm- 
proceeded    to    adjust   and   Innovate   on 
hand. 

foreign  affairs,  for  Instance,  a  new  flexl- 
poUcy  has  already  been  initiated.  Deal- 
of  all  sorts,  on  a  pragmatic  basis,  with 
and  all  countries,  no  matter  what  their 
ilogles,  will  be  undertaken  In  the  future, 
nly  the  countries  involved  are  not  "hos- 
■  to  the  ROC.  Every  case  will  be  worked 
on  Its  merits,  '.vithout  regard  to  legalisms 
echnlcalltles.  This  would  seem  to  forecast 
trade  relations,  for  e.xample  with 
member  of  the  Communist  bloc  e.xcept 
inmunlst  China.  The  ROC  has  simply  ac- 
pted.  however  unwillingly,  the  new  devel- 
->pi  lents  as  to  its  international  status,  and 
na;  decided  to  make  the  best  of  them. 
I  iternally.  there  are  also  strong  tendencies 
.lard  generalizing  still  further  the  political 
pfesentatloa  and  paitlclpatlon  of  the  peo- 
In  government,  while  revitalizing  ad- 
istratlon  by  the  introduction  of  mere  new 
vigorous  you:ig  talents.  Cha'iges  of  this 
i  have  been  iir.der  way  for  a  number  of 
yeat-s.  Power  has  been  flowing  steadily  away 
from  the  older  functionaries  and  into  the 
hai  ds  of  younger  and  modern  scientifically 
tra:  ned  personnel.  Mucli  of  the  ROC's  prog- 
res!  In  the  last  twentv  years  has  come  from 
thi; 

^tost  evident  as  a  reaction  to  the  current 
cini  rgency  are  policies  aimed  at  stUl  more 
rap  d   ai;d    pr-i.igre.-islve    development    of   the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

economy.  Certainly  the  UN  defeat  and  other 
developments  in  the  foreign  field  have  by  no 
means  hindered  econ:>mlc  growth.  On  the 
contrary,  1971  was  the  best  year  ever  for 
business  in  the  ROC.  with  the  gross  national 
product  cUmblrg  by  114';  to  a  figure  of 
U3$6,237.5  million  at  c.irrent  prices  Per  capi- 
ta income  liicreased  by  10' ;  to  a  figure  of 
US$329  per  annum,  one  of  the  highest  In 
Asia.  Foreign  trade  increased  dun..t;  1971  by 
J2%  to  a  total  volume  of  over  USi>4  billion. 
This  Is  very  close  to  the  to>,al  figure  for  the 
entire  Communist  mainland  with  at  least 
47  times  as  mar.y  people 

The  US  Ambassador  to  the  ROC.  Mr  Walter 
McConaughy.  predicted  in  a  speech  before 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Taipei  on  Jan.  19,  1972,  that  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  the  ROC  would  exceed  that  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  by  as  much  as  US$1  bil- 
lion by  1974,  and  that  by  1975  this  "margin 
Is  likely  to  be  even  bigger."  (Note:  In  terms 
of  value,  about  28%  of  Red  China's  exports 
are  of  narcotics.) 

Economic  development  In  the  ROC  Is  firm- 
ly based  on  a  substructure  of  high  quality 
education,  with  nine  years  of  free  education 
for  all.  There  ts  increasing  emphasis  upon 
vocational  training.  Basic  research  is  stressed, 
and  will  be  continuously  developed  in  the 
future,  taking  Into  full  account  the  skills 
being  Imported  from  abroad  along  with 
capital  funds.  American  investments  In  the 
ROC  are  steadily  Increasing  and  will  soon  be 
worth  US$500  million. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to 
manpower  problems,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  steady  drift  of  labor  from  agriculture 
Into  Industry.  The  primary  problems  of  man- 
power are  qualitative  ones.  On  these  matters 
the  best  brainpower  In  both  the  USA  and 
the  ROC  Is  being  mobilized  to  work  out  solu- 
tions. Included  are  some  very  comprehensive 
plans  for  mechanization  and  land  consolida- 
tion in  agriculture,  as  answers  to  growing 
shortages  of  agricultural  latxir.  The  popula- 
tion grows  at  a  rate  of  around  2.3%  per  year, 
but  the  rate  Is  slowly  being  decreased. 

Rapid  economic  and  technological  develop- 
ment 13  bound  to  bring  new  problems,  par- 
ticularly as  to  social  welfare,  labor,  and  In- 
come. Much  of  the  industrial  growth  is  ba.sed 
upon  the  lower  wage  scales  prevalent  in  the 
ROC,  even  compared  to  Japan  and  Hongkong, 
as  well  as  to  the  high  tralnablllty  and  hard 
working  habits  of  labor.  But  the  ROC  has 
successfully  dealt  with  the  wage  problem  by 
effective  controls  upon  wages,  money  sup- 
ply, commodity  prices  and  currency  values. 
No  substantial  wage-price  inflationary  spiral 
is  likely  In  the  near  foreseeable  future.  This. 
in  turn,  Induces  capital  Inflow,  accompanied 
by  advanced  technology.  This  Increases  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  and  leads  to  a  natural 
healthy  growth  In  labor's  Income  and  stand- 
ard of  living.  This  is  a  politico-economic  fact 
of  great  importance.  The  accompanying 
growth  of  social  services,  such  as  health  in- 
surance. Is  in  fact  spearheaded  by  the  Na- 
tionalist Party  itself,  not  the  least  of  whose 
Interests  Is  naturally  that  of  political  mobl- 
Uaztlon. 

All  this  is  related  directly  to  the  problem 
of  internal  security  of  the  ROC.  There  Is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  drastic  shift  In  the  world 
position  of  the  ROC  will  accentuate  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  opposition  to 
the  Government,  from  a  variety  of  reasons 
and  sources.  The  assumption  must  be  made 
'oy  the  Government  now.  even  more  than  be- 
fore, that  some  of  this  will  emanate  from  a 
desire  for  the  destructive  subversion  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  But  this  has  never  con- 
stituted a  major  problem  for  the  security 
agencies  of  the  ROC.  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
become  such  in  the  near  future. 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  glowing  pride  of 
the  people  of  Free  China  In  the  social,  cul- 
tural and  economic  achievements  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  To  them  this  Is  a  living  proof 
of  the  continuing  validity,  over  the  years,  of 
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their  own  solutions  of  the  problems  of  the 
Modernizing  Chinese  Revolution  of  our  time. 
This  Is  a  fact  of  Chinese  life,  of  whicli  the 
people  on  the  mainland  and  In  the  Republic 
of  China  are  all  aware.  It  Is  also  a  fact  of 
the  continuing  political  warfare  between 
Communist  China  and  the  Republic  of 
China.  But  here,  of  course.  Is  the  danger, 
namely  that  the  greater  the  successes  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  grosser  the  fail- 
ures of  the  fluctuating  and  expedlentlal  poli- 
cies of  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  more 
the  latter  mtist,  in  self  defense,  resolve  to 
"liberate"  the  people  of  the  ROC  by  force, 
saying,  us  they  do,  that  "no  force  on  earth" 
can  stop  them. 

It  Is  natural,  therefore,  to  hear  the  top 
echelons  of  the  Government  of  the  ROC  say- 
ing that  "economic  strength  Is  the  orUy 
.means  to  military  power."  Here,  while  accept- 
ing the  limitations  natural  to  a  people  of 
only  fifteen  million  with  a  highly  restricted 
area  and  natural  resource  base,  the  Republic 
of  China  will  undoubtedly  develop  its  armed 
strength  to  the  highest  degree  consistent 
with  orderly  and  swift  economic  and  social 
development.  In  this  as  In  other  things.  It 
"does  a  lot  for  less."  Aside  from  regular 
armed  forces  of  about  600,000,  It  has  huge 
i rained  military  reserves  several  times  larger, 
along  with  the  necessary  weapons  and  com- 
mand structure. 

Military  development  will  no  doubt  be  ac- 
centuated by  the  drop  In  credibility  ratings 
of  previously  relied  upon  "guarantees"  as  to 
their  external  security.  In  spite  of  all  assur- 
ances from  the  "highest  quarters"  in  the  US 
government  that  It  will  sustain  Its  treaty  for 
the  ROC'S  security  against  armed  attack, 
there  remains  the  steady  question  as  to  just 
what  these  guarantees  may  mean  In  actual- 
ity. 

For  example,  the  Chinese  Communists  for 
a  long  time  have  demanded  the  "total  re- 
moval of  US  forces  from  Taiwan."  Presi- 
dent Nixon  can  hardly  accede  to  this  de- 
mand without  helping  to  create  the  same 
situation  In  respect  to  the  ROC  that  Mr. 
Acheson  did  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  by 
his  announcement  that  it  was  "beyond  our 
defense  perimeter  In  the  Western  Pacific," 
which  certainly  helped  bring  on  the  Korean 
War  about  six  months  later.  The  likelihood 
might  be  stronger,  therefore,  of  some  actions 
which  at  the  start  might  be  described  as 
"merely  symbolic."  They  could  start,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  pledge  by  President  Nixon  to 
close  down  all  US  Air  Force  stations  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan.  Perhaps  the  single  most 
Important  of  these  Involves  the  USAF  use 
of  the  big  Chinese  air  base  in  central  Taiwan 
as  a  way  station  in  air  logistics  for  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  might  happen  soon 
anyway,  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  phases  down 
or  out.  Another  possibility  Is  that  the  US 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG) 
might  be  removed.  Such  an  action  would,  U 
seems,  be  far  more  important  symbolically 
than  materially,  although  its  material  signifi- 
cance cannot  be  completely  dowmgraded. 

The  Increasing  self-sufficiency  of  the  Re- 
public of  China's  armed  forces,  and  their 
capacity  for  maintenance,  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  military  equipment  have  been  well 
noted.  Their  Air  Force  Is  in  serious  need  of 
more  modern  planes  for  defense,  but  the 
US  Government  has  not  been  willing  to  sup- 
ply them.  Removal  of  the  US  MAAG  might 
well  stimulate  the  Republic  of  China  to 
spend  some  of  its  foreign  currency  reserves 
upon  such  weapons.  Even  though  this  could 
by  no  means  satisfy  the  requirement,  it 
would  constitute  a  "counter  symbolism"  to 
help  offset  effects  of  possible  US  withdrawal 
of  Its  advisory  group. 

Much  farther  up  on  the  list  of  possible 
options  would  be  the  withdrawal  of  the 
American  component  of  the  joint  Slno- 
Amerlcan  Taiwan  Defense  Command  (TDC). 
This  organization,  logically  called  for  by  the 
joint  security  arrangements  between  the  two 
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countries.  Is  beaded  by  an  American  admiral 
who  Is  schematically  second  in  cmnmand 
under  President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  ROC  armed  forces.  How- 
ever, even  )f  these  Joint  security  arrange- 
ments are  themselves  to  be  unilaterally  put 
out  of  effect  by  the  USA,  contrary  to  every 
specific  guarantee  that  has  been  repeated  so 
many  times  since  the  UN  defeat,  something 
like  the  TDC  is  essential  to  the  interests  of 
the  USA  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
security  in  the  area.  Otherwise  the  ROC 
would  be  left  In  complete  control  of  the  op- 
tions as  to  defense  against  aggression  in  the 
area.  If  only  for  such  reasons,  TDC  removal 
at  this  time  is  deemed  improbable. 

Finally,  what  of  the  Idea  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  would,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  be  satisfied  If  only  the  Republic  of 
China  would  evacuate  all  Its  armed  forces 
from  the  offshore  island  groups  of  Kltmien 
(Quemoy)  and  Matsu?  These  islands  are  In 
no  sense  bases  for  any  possible  ROC  attack 
agcilnst  the  Chinese  mainland.  They  have 
been  strongly  attacked  from  the  Communist- 
held  mainland,  notably  twice,  In  1949  and 
1958.  Both  attacks  failed. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  Republic  of 
China  cannot  conceivably  be  "talked  out" 
of  the  offshore  Islands,  and  will  not  even 
discuss  the  matter.  They  have  developed  the 
defenses  of  these  Islands  to  the  place  where 
they  believe  that,  given  adequacy  of  air  cover, 
they  are  solidly  defensible.  But  even  if  not, 
they  win  have  to  be  driven  out  of  them  by 
force,  since  they  consider  them  Indispensable 
forward  positions  for  the  defense  of  Taiwan 
and  the  Pescadores  from  attack  from  the 
mainland.  It  is  merely  natural  and  logical 
that  their  unjustifiable  expulsion  from  the 
UN  has  hardened  their  will  against  giving  up 
as  much  as  one  square  inch  of  their  national 
territory. 

But  what  if  the  discussions  between  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lal  and  President 
Nl.xon  In  Peking  should  take  a  more  general 
line.  Involving,  for  example  the  Idea  that  In 
return  for  a  pledge  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists not  to  use  force  In  the  Taiwan  Strait, 
the  USA  would  pledge  no  further  military 
support  at  all  for  the  Repxibllc  of  China? 
It  1.3  most  doubtful,  no  matter  what  Is  prom- 
ised on  either  side,  that  American  diplomacy 
at  this  time  can  really  succeed  in  the  aim 
of  getting  the  Chinese  Communists  to  ab- 
jure the  use  of  force  In  the  Taiwan  Strait. 
something  our  diplomacy  has  been  trying 
to  secure  ever  since  the  days  of  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles.  And  in  the  last 
analysis,  any  Chinese  Communist  promises 
along  this  line  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
they  were  written  on. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  at  present  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  special  reason  to  make  some 
agreement.  They  are.  It  Is  claimed,  desirous 
of  "d  ling  business"  with  us  because  they 
want  to  use  us  to  help  balance  off  the  Rus- 
sians who  threaten  them  with  thirty-five  or 
more  divisions  of  heavily  armed  troops  along 
their  northern  borders.  The  exploitation  of 
the  balance  of  power  potentialities  of  the 
so-called  SIno-Sovlet  split  Is,  In  fact,  widely 
considered  around  the  world  to  be  the  main 
reason  for  the  Nixon  Intlatlve  toward  Com- 
munist China  and  for  Mao  Tse-tung's  wll- 
linglness  to  have  him  visit  and  talk  In  Pek- 
ing. In  fact  it  goes  beyond  this,  even  to  the 
point  where  many  are  convinced  that  the 
troubles  between  Peking  and  Moscow  have 
resulted  in  conversations  between  authori- 
ties cf  the  ROC  and  those  of  both  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  and  the  Russians  I  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  themselves  planted 
stories  to  the  effect  that  the  ROC  had  been 
talking  and  negotiating  with  them.  On  this. 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek's  New  Year's  Day 
message  to  his  own  people,  of  1972  stated: 

"The  only  contacts   between  \is   and   the 
enemy  are  those  of  blood  and  steel  In  the 
operations  In  front  of  and  behind  the  enemy's 
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lines.  There  are  absolutely  no  contacts  of  any 
other  kind." 

In  fact  the  balance  of  power  gaxne  here  is 
far  from  being  a  relatively  simple  question 
of  Communist  China,  Russia  and  the  USA, 
but  must  Involve  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  The  current  Initiatives  of  Mos- 
cow toward  Tokyo  show  how  hard  it  Is  to 
keep  such  a  game  within  bounds.  What 
would  it  profit  President  Nixon  to  gain  a 
few  odds  and  ends  from  the  Communists  In 
China,  only  to  lose  as  far  as  Japan  is  con- 
cerned? Here  the  Russians  hold  some  high 
cards  in  the  shape  of  Japanese  territories 
they  have  held  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  By  contrast  with  the  Nixon  diplomacy 
toward  Okinawa,  the  Russians  have  held 
these  territories  until  a  vital  quid  pro  quo 
could  be  secured  for  any  concessions  regard- 
ing them. 

President  Nixon  no  doubt  entertains  the 
notion  of  playing  around  the  margins  of 
the  problems  of  Slno-Sovlet  relations  and 
thus  avoiding  any  entanglement  with  either 
party  which  would  be  dangerous.  But  If  the 
Russians  are  suspicious  of  what  he  may  be 
doing  In  this  respect,  we  know  already  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  not  merely 
suspicious:  they  are  convinced  from  the  start 
that  President  Nixon,  who  made  his  political 
start  In  life  as  a  hard  antl-Communlst,  could 
never  be  trusted  even  If  he  were  to  say  only 
"Two  plus  two  equals  four." 

Seen  In  this  way,  President  Nixon's  Peking 
trip  and  his  later  trip  to  Moscow  are  not  be- 
lieved In  the  Republic  of  China  to  be  likely 
to  change  things  for  the  better.  They  are 
also  convinced  that  whatever  may  seem  vis- 
ibly to  come  out  of  these  meetings,  the  un- 
announced results,  even  perhaps  the  secret 
agreements  for  the  future,  will  be  more  Im- 
portant to  them  than  what  Is  in  the  com- 
munique, If  there  Is  one. 

Therefore  It  follows,  many  In  the  ROC 
believe,  that  the  way  must  be  explored  to- 
ward alternate  sources  of  security  In  case 
the  United  States  really  and  in  secret  seems 
to  be  deserting  them,  and  no  matter  how 
long  such  a  desertion  could  take.  For  a  long 
time  they  have  been  trying  to  build  up  re- 
gional security  arrangements  with  such  na- 
tions as  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  South  Vietnam.  The  United  States 
has,  seemingly,  always  discouraged  these 
efforts,  on  the  basis  that  none  of  these  coun- 
tries need  any  more  security  guarantees  than 
are  given  by  the  USA. 

This  argument  now  begins  to  fall  on  rather 
deaf  ears  not  only  In  the  ROC,  but  in  aU 
the  other  countries  involved  In  the  area.  But 
the  missing  element  is  Japan,  as  to  whose 
direction  in  the  field  of  national  defense  no 
one  can  be  sure.  Even  the  current  slow  but 
steady  rise  In  the  military  budget  In  Japan 
raises  severe  political  problems  there,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  caused  by  the  strong  aim 
In  many  quarters  to  "normalize"  relations 
with  Communist  China. 

Such  "normalization"  already  faces  the 
staggering  obstacle  of  Japan's  previously 
stated  and  now  reaffirmed  position  as  to  the 
ROC,  as  of  Jan.  11.  1972,  namely  that  the 
security  of  "Taiwan"  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  Japan.  This  so-called  "Taiwan  clause"  was 
originally  contained  In  the  joint  Nlxon-Sato 
communique  of  Nov.  19,  1969.  But  now,  as 
then,  any  relevance  .t  has  to  the  security  of 
the  ROC  Is,  purely  and  simply,  a  function 
of  US  security  arrangements  on  behalf  of 
the  ROC.  Japan  plays  no  part  in  any  such 
arrangements.  And,  In  fact,  no  US  forces  on 
bases  In  Japan  can  be  used  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose  without  prior  consultation 
with  Japan  and  Japan's  consent.  This  will 
soon  apply  to  our  bases  on  Okinawa. 

Only  a  sufficient  and  autonomous  Japa- 
nese military  establishment  can  provide  any 
meaning  or  any  sanctions  behind  Japanese 
desires  and  plans  for  the  security  of  areas 
nearby  to  herself  and  in  which  her  political 
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and  economic  as  well  as  strategic  vital  Inter- 
ests are  Involved.  This  may  well  be  a  very 
long  time  In  coming.  But  this  too  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  Japanese  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  of  the  Nixon  visits 
to  Peking  and  Moscow. 

The  pressure  in  the  Japanese  media  for 
"normalization"  of  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
Even  autl-Commuuist  circles  In  Japan  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  least  partially  brain- 
washed by  this  constant  pressure.  Some 
Japanese  are  now  beginning  to  urge,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Republic  of  Cliina  should 
cease  to  identify  itself  with  China  at  all.  and 
should  abandon  Its  title  as  Republic  of 
China  in  ftvor  of  one  which  would  identify 
it  as  a  "separate  country."  Perhaps  they  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  the  only  way  In  which  it 
can  posiibly  escape  a  takeover  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  But  there  is  little  chance  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  settle  for 
anvthing  as  trifling  as  this.  They  want  noth- 
ing less  than  the  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  take- 
over of  its  territories,  people,  armed  forces 
and  total  assets.  And  the  Government  of 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  wUl  never  give  up 
Its  present  title,  no  matter  what  Ls  advocated 
along  these  lines  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Republic  of  China.  post-United  Na- 
tions, thus  presents  a  picture  of  calm 
resolute  and  determined  self-confidence  In 
the  face  jf  the  Injustice  and  evil  treatment 
which  It  suffered  In  the  United  Nations.  It 
Is.  In  fact,  the  UN  which  has  come  out  badly 
In  this  matter.  By  contrast  with  the  Republic 
of  China,  the  United  Nations  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  millions  of  its  supporters  both 
In  the  United  States  and  around  the  world. 
and  has  set  Its  feet  on  the  pathway  towards 
dissolution  and  total  impotence. 

In  fact,  the  Republic  of  China  is  today 
stronger  than  ever  before.  Its  friends  and 
admirers  on  every  continent  have  even  more 
reason  to  support  it  than  ever.  Long  Life  to 
the  Republic  of  China! 


CRIMINALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  designed  to 
deny  the  use  of  the  mails  by  correspond- 
ence schools  which  teach  locksmlthing 
unless  they  have  obtained  criminal  rec- 
ord checks  on  Uiose  who  apply  for  such 
coui-ses. 

This  problem  was  brought  to  light  by 
an  enterpriiiing  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  Mr.  Robert  Crane. 
His  article  in  the  March  5.  1972,  edition 
of  the  News,  described  in  detail  an  over- 
looked aspect  of  the  Nation's  battle 
against  crime. 

While  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  being  sE>ent  by  beleaguered 
frightened  city  dwellers  across  the  coun- 
try on  ever-fancier  and  more  sophisti- 
cated security  devices,  successful  bur- 
glaries and  break-ins  continued  un- 
abated. In  New  York  City  last  year,  for 
example,  there  were  181,331  burRlancs— 
34,571  of  these  were  committed  in  the 
Bronx,  which  means  that  7  percent  of 
the  homes  and  ajjartments  in  the  Bronx 
were  burglarized  last  year. 

It  is  a  horrible  irony,  as  Mr.  Crane 
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ciHcovered,  that  while  residents  try  to 
til  rliten  up  home  security  with  new  locks, 
bi  rglars  can  sharpen  up  their  skills  by 
er  rolling  in  correspondence  schools  for 
lo:ksmithing  intended  for  the  dedicated. 
le  jitimate  apprentice. 
Mr.  Crane  said: 

?oT  $300  anyone  can   receive  instructioii.s 

Jimmying  doors,  filing  keys,  picking  locks 

aild   other   occupational    skills.   Tools   come 

1th  the  lessons;  practice  locks  are  prrclded 

home  work. 

The  article  also  discussed,  for  example, 
case  of  one   burglar  who  was   ac- 
ebted  for  enrollment  in  a  locksmithing 
colU'sc  after  12  arrests  and  five  convic- 
tions for  petty  larceny,  grand  larceny, 
d  burglary. 

[  do  not  think  this  should  be  tolerated, 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
ould  prevent  known  cnnunals  from 
ning  acce.5s  to  such  courses  It  would 
rejiuire  that  the  Postal  Service  request 
:heck  tiirough  the  identiflcacion  lec- 
s  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
of  ihe  crinun.il  hi^t(Jry  of  any  ap- 
cant  for  iiuch  cour.^e.'^  before  the  school 
uld  be  allowed  to  enroll  him.  If  an  ap- 
cant  ha.-,  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 
;  Postal  Service  would  indif  ate  to  the 
rresyondence  school  lliat  the  appli- 
t  was  not  cleaied  tor  enrollment,  I 
convinced  that  this  rejection  would 
necessary  only  rarely,  since  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  most  of  those 
enroll  in  lockMuithing  courses  are 
ythin^'  but  hone^t  mdividual,<  mtt-nt 
learning  .t  legitimate  trade. 
This  legislation  would  ^ln■lp!y  prevent 
cr  minals  from  gainir.s  accs-s  to  this 
i.ce  of  infoimation  on  how  to  pick 
lo<  ks.  It  IS  a  small  but  si'jnificant  loop- 
he  le  m  our  efforts  to  prevent  c  rime  which 
ca  n  be  easily  plugged.  The  following  is 
tb.p  text  of  the  bill: 

HR     13821 

.\  bill  to  anieiid  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
o  restrict  the  mailing  of  certain  matter 
)ertalnlng  to  corresponc'.eiice  courses  of 
r.stnictluu  i!i  locksmithery.  and  for  other 
)upobes 

3e  it  enccied  by  tlie  Senate  and  Ihutse  of 
Rejiresentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
rierica  in  Congress  amembled.  That  lai 
chipter  30  of  title  39.  United  State.,  Code,  is 
I  ended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
en  3002  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
3  0O2a.  Nonmailable  matter  relating  to  lock- 
smithery 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1) 
(2)    of  this  subsection  and  subsection 

of  this  section,  matter  consisting  of  or 
Indludlng  material  which  relates  to  any  cor- 
reepondence  course  of  Instruction  in  lock- 
sir  Ithery  (other  than  advertisements  of  such 
CO  irse  of  instruction)  is  nonmailable  matter 
anl  shall  not  be  carried  or  delivered  by  mall 
unless — 

( 1 1  the  matter  Is  mailed  by  or  to  aaiv 
scilool  offering  a  ccrre^p  jndeiiie  course  of 
liistructlon  In  locksmithery  and  consists 
ol»ly  of  material  constituting  or  responding 
applications  :or,  or  reque.-:s  for  hifornia- 
In  connection  with,  enr:>i:r;ieni  in  such 
1  respondence  course:  or 
2)  the  matter  consists  solely  of  Instruc- 
or  test  materials  of  a  correspondenc 
of  instruction  In  lock-smithery  maUed 
by  any  school  offering  such  course  to  aiiv 
pejson  enrolled  in  such  course  .vho  is  net 
pr:  hlblted  from  receiviiig  such  matter 
thi  cugh  the  mail  by  subsection  (bi  of  this 
section  or  consists  solely  of  material  mailed 
by  such  person  to  such  school  !n  c-^niiectlon 
w'.yn  the  taking  of  such  course. 

(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  require,  as 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  co:idltlon  of  conveying  any  matter  in  the 
mails  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  each  person  enrolled  In  a  corre- 
sponde;:ce  course  of  Instruction  in  lock- 
smithery be  checked  by  the  Attorney  General 
through  the  identification  records  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  order  to 
determine  whether,  on  the  basis  of  such 
records,  any  matter  proposed  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  the  mails  under  such  subsection  is 
to  be  transmitted  by  or  to  a  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  consisting  of  an 
offense  against  persons  or  property,  under 
Federal  law  or  the  law  of  any  State,  the  Dis- 
■.rict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ptierto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Postal  Service,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  furnish  to  the  Postal  Service,  on 
the  basis  o;  such  records,  information  as  to 
whether  such  person  has  been  so  convicted 
.ind  has  been  legally  pardoned  for  the  orfense 
concerned.  Matter  shall  not  be  conveyed  In 
the  malls  under  subsection  (ai(2j  of  this 
section  by  or  to  any  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  records  disclose  such  convlc'l^ja 
.iiid  who  has  not  been  legally  pardoned  for 
the  offense  coiicerned  Information  furni.shed 
by  the  .attorney  General  under  this  sub- 
section sh.^1!  be  used  by  the  Posual  Service 
only  for  the  administration  of  this  section, 

"(C)  The  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to 
make  such  additional  exemptions  from  the 
prihibition  in  stibsectlon  (ai  of  this  section 
as  It  considers  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

"(d)  Pur  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'cor- 
respondence course  of  Instruction  lit  lock- 
smithery' means  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  making,  repair,  and  operation  of  lock.s 
and  other  fasteinngs  operated  by  a  key  or 
similar  device  or  by  a  combination  or  mech- 
anism functioning  or  moved  by  the  se- 
quence of  numbers,  ietiers,  or  marks  chosen 
in  setting  the  lock  or  fastening." 

(bi  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  30 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting — 

•  3(X)2a.  Nonmailable  matter  relating  to  lock- 
smithery." 
iirmiedlately  below — 

"3002.  Nonmailable     motor    vehicle     master 
keys." 

Sec.  2.  lai  Chapter  83  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately fcllowiug  section  171ti.\  thereof 
the  foUow'ing  new  section: 

"§  1716B.   Nonmailable     matter     relating     to 
locksmithery. 

"Whoever  knowingly  deposits  for  mailing 
or  delivery,  or  knowingly  causes  to  be  de- 
livered by  mall  according  to  the  direction. 
thereon,  or  at  any  place  to  which  it  Is  di- 
rected to  be  delivered  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  any  matter  which  is  nonmail- 
able under  section  3002a  of  title  39,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

ib)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  83  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting — • 

"17163.  Nonmailable  matter  relating  to  lock- 
smithery." 
immediately  t>elow — 

"1716A.  Nonmailable    motor    vehicle    master 

keys.". 

Sec.   3.   The   foregoing   provisions   of    this 

Act   shall   become  effective  on   the  sixtieth 

day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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SURRENDER  AT  PEKING 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Winston 
Churchill,    describing    Prime    Minister 


I 


Neville  Chamberlain  at  the  time  of  the 
Munich  agreement,  in  "The  Gathering 
Storm,"  said: 

His  all-pervadmg  hope  was  to  go  down  in 
history  as  the  Great  Peacemaker,  and  for 
this  he  was  prepared  to  strive  continually 
in  the  teeth  of  facts,  and  face  great  risks 
for  himself  and  his  country. 

On  February  23,  as  President  Nixon 
dined  sumptuously  and  conferred  cor- 
dially with  his  mass  murderer  hosts  in 
Peking,  I  said,  in  reference  to  Taiwan, 
that  "the  final  sacrifice  of  the  last  15 
million  free  Chinese  on  the  altar  of  ap- 
peasement is  being  prepared."  At  Peking, 
on  February  28,  that  sacrifice  was  offered 
up  to  the  false  god  of  peace  through 
surrender. 

We  need  not  join  in  any  of  the  seman- 
tic rock  and  roll  of  which  Presidential 
assistant  Henry  Kissinger  is  so  fond,  in 
order  to  imderstand  exactly  what  the 
Peking  communique,  signed  by  President 
Nixon  and  Chou  En-lai,  really  meant. 
It  is  enough  to  review  very  briefly  the 
last  8  months  of  United  States-Chinese 
diplomatic  liistory. 

Early  last  July  it  was  still  om-  posi- 
tion— as  it  has  always  been  until  then — 
that  there  is  just  one  China,  whose  legit- 
imate government  is  the  Nationalist 
regime  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
now  located  on  Taiwan.  Then,  after  the 
President  announced  he  would  go  to 
Peking  and  consent  to  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
administration  assui-ed  us  that  we  now 
had  a  "two  China"  policy,  according  to 
wliich  we  would  deal  with  Red  China, 
but  also  honor  and  protect  Free  China. 
Again  and  again,  duiing  that  period,  I 
explained  that  a  "two  China"  policy  was 
impossible,  that  neither  Peking  nor 
Taipei  nor  Washington  could  possibly 
accept  it.  The  final  proof  of  that  comes 
in  the  February  28  communique  from 
Peking,  in  which  the  United  States  states 
oflflcially  that  there  is  only  one  China 
and  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  it,  in  the  same 
paragraph  in  which  we  pledge  "the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  and  mili- 
tary installations  from  Taiwan,"  Is  any- 
one still  naive  enough  to  beheve  that  the 
new  "one  China"  we  are  talking  about 
is  anything  other  than  the  Red  regime 
which  we  joined  in  issuing  this  com- 
munique? 

So  in  just  8  months  we  have  gone 
from  recognition  of  one  free  China,  to 
pretending  to  recognize  both  the  free 
and  the  slave  China,  to  in  effect  recog- 
nizing only  the  slave  China.  Compared 
with  these  hard  policy  realities,  the 
diplomatic  window-dressing  of  whom  we 
exchange  ambassadors  with,  pales  into 
insignificance. 

The  Chou-Nixon  communique  was  so 
bad  that  its  defenders  have  been  re- 
duced to  claiming,  without  a  shred  of 
evidence,  that  the  President  must  have 
made  some  advantageous  "secret  deal" 
not  mentioned  or  even  hinted  at  in  the 
communique.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  then 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  President's 
unequivocal  public  declaration  on  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  that  he  made  no 
secret  deals  in  Peking?  If  he  is  telling 
the  truth,  then  we  have  sacrificed  Tai- 
wan for  nothing.  If  he  is  not  telling  the 
truth,  then  his  word  cannot  be  trusted. 
It  is  one  or  the  other;  there  can  be  no 
third  alternative. 


March  15,  1972 


Almost  exactly  a  year  ago  I  was  told 
of  the  impending  sellout  by  international 
intelligence  analyst  Hilaire  du  Berrier, 
who  had  learned  from  his  European 
sources  that  our  Government  was  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  two  famous  Soong 
sisters — Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
Mme.  Sim  Yat-sen,  of  Free  China  and 
Red  China  respectively — to  meet  on  the 
island  of  Hainan  to  begin  working  out 
new  arrangements  between  the  Free  and 
r.-d  Chinese  because  we  were  preparing 
to  unveil  a  drastic  change  in  our  China 
policy.  I  alluded  to  this  in  my  news- 
letter of  April  7,  1971,  mentioning  "re- 
ports that  elements  in  our  Govermnent 
are  attempting  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  attitudes  of  the  Government  of  Na- 
tionalist China  toward  the  enslavers  of 
the  Chinese  people,"  even  '.hough  I  knew 
that  many  of  my  readers  would  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  such  reports  could 
be  true.  Now,  a  year  later,  the  report 
is  not  only  readily  believable,  but  seems 
positively  tame  compared  to  what  has 
actually  happened. 

Finally,  the  communique  included  this 
language : 

The  Chinese  side  states:  Wherever  there 
is  oppression,  there  Is  resistance  .  .  ,  it 
(irmly  supports  the  struggle  of  all  oppressed 
people  and  nations. 

Commimists  define  oppression  as  a 
condition  existing  solely  because  of  the 
existence  of  a  class  society — which  to 
them  means  any  non-Communist  soci- 
ety. So  in  this  communique  the  Chinese 
are  explicitly  committing  themselves  to 
go  right  on  fomenting  revolution  against 
all  non-Communist  governments.  While 
they  tell  us  this,  we  are  telling  them 
that  we  are  no  longer  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  their  next  po- 
tential victims  on  Taiwan,  the  object  of 
their  lasting  hatred,  who  have  attained 
great  prosperity  and  have  resolutely  held 
the  fort  against  the  enemy  of  all  free 
men  for  more  than  20  years. 

Never  since  Yalta  has  the  United 
States  of  America  so  cruelly  betrayed  a 
friend. 


NEED    INCENTIVES    TO    INCREASE 
OIL    AND    GAS    RESERVES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Murphy  bill  on  gas  is  essential  to 
America's  progress.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  that  would  stimu- 
late the  search  for  more  gas  reserves. 

Last  year  the  consiunption  of  gas  in 
the  United  States  far  exceeded  the  new 
discoveries.  The  demand  for  gas  is  grow- 
ins:  more  intense  every  year. 

Enclosed  is  a  news  story  written  by 
UPI  in  yesterday's  Dallas  Times  Herald: 
Search  for  More  Gas  Reserves 

Some  energy  experts  are  wondering  If  for- 
mer President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  the 
benefit  of  a  crystal  ball  during  his  "save  elec- 
tricity" days  In  the  White  House. 

Oil  men  In  particular — those  who  produce 
75  per  cent  of  the  free  world's  energy — are 
recalling  Johnson's  actions  to  make  their 
point  that  production  of  this  country's  nat- 
ural resources  Isn't  keeping  up  with  demand. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It  was  a  funny  situation  only  a  few  years 
ago  when  President  Johnson  went  around 
the  White  House  turning  off  lights,"  said 
Wayne  E.  Glenn,  western  division  president 
of  Continental  Oil.  "Now,  a  lot  of  people  are 
thinking  that  maybe  LBJ  had  a  pretty  good 
Idea." 

Low-cost  power  from  oil,  gas,  coal  and  wa- 
ter used  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  this  coun- 
try. Not  anymore. 

Industries  in  some  areas  are  being  told 
they  can't  build  or  expand  factories  because 
there  isn't  enough  gas  or  electricity  to  op- 
erate and  heat  them.  Private  home  builders 
in  some  areas  are  being  advised  to  scrap 
plans  to  heat  new  homes  with  gas. 

Consolidated  Edison,  the  New  York  City 
utUlty.  has  switched  from  promoting  more 
energy  consumption  to  asking  customers  to 
"save  a  watt. '  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  in  Tulsa, 
Okla..  was  recently  awarded  a  citation  for 
outdoor  lighting  of  its  new  office  building, 
and  on  the  same  day  was  criticized  for  "con- 
spicuous consumption." 

"The  message  seems  to  be  getting  through 
— at  long  last  that  our  standard  of  living, 
virtually  our  entire  economy,  depends  on  en- 
ergy," Glenn  said. 

"Someone  has  calculated  that  between 
1850  and  1950 — in  Just  100  years— the  world 
tised  about  half  as  much  energy  as  It  had  in 
the  entire  18 Vi  centuries  since  Christ,"  Glenn 
said.  "But  In  the  second  half  of  this  cen- 
turj- — In  the  60  years  between  1950  and 
2000 — the  world  will  consume  as  much  en- 
ergy as  was  used  In  the  preceding  1,950 
years," 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
NEEDS  ITS  ORGANIC  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  we 
have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
proposals  to  change  administrative  pro- 
cedures on  public  lands.  At  the  present 
time,  the  proposed  Organic  Act  is  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  conversation  and 
study  in  Idaho.  I  think  that  the  remarks 
of  one  newspaper  editor  are  particularly 
enlightening  and  insert  them  into  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
BLM  Needs  Its  Organic  Act 

In  the  place  of  the  assorted  Jumble  of 
3.000  inadequate  and  confusins  laws  govern- 
ing management  of  the  nation's  450  million 
acres  of  ptiblic  lands,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  clearly  needs  the  integ- 
rity of  the  prcposed   new  organic  act. 

■The  laws  are  so  Inadeqtiate,  in  fact,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  does  not 
even  have  enforcement  authority  to  protect 
the  lands  from  growing  public-use  abuse.i. 

Idaho,  with  most  of  its  federal  laiids  under 
BLM  management,  has  a  special  stake  m  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  new  act.  It  is  amaz- 
ing. In  fact,  that  the  BLM  has  been  able  to 
do  what  it  has  in  the  face  of  the  mission- 
muted  framework  it  ha.s  operated  under  all 
too  long. 

The  new  act  would  establish  as  manage- 
ment objectives  for  these  lands,  to  be  called 
the  National  Resource  Lands,  multiple  u.se. 
sustained  yield,  environmental  quality  and 
asstirance  of  their  continued  value  for  present 
and  futtire  generations.  Much  of  this  frame- 
work was  suggested  In  the  U.S.  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  study  and  the  pro- 
po.sed  organic  act  Is  an  outgrowth  of  this 
study  although  it  is  not  an  exclusive  com- 
mission flowering.  E.ssentially,  the  act  gives 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  authority 
he  r.ceds  for  the  proper  maiiagement  and 
highly  selective  disposition  of  the  public 
lands 

While  the  BLM  has  attempted  ic.  apply 
multiple  use  and  .'ustamed  yield  to  it:^  man- 
agement stance,  it  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
sistently achieve  it.  The  Depanment  of  In- 
terior itself  admits  that  "excessive  exploita- 
tion of  resources  and  headlong  modification 
of  ecological  relationships  have  taken  place, 
and  much  needs  to  be  done  to  correct  errors 
and  to  redirect  activities  ,  .  .  for  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  the  general  public." 

One  of  the  things  which  the  new  act  would 
permit  would  be  the  maintenance  of  an  up- 
to-date  land  use  plans.  Tragically,  all  levels 
of  government — federal,  state  and  local — 
iiave  not  advanced  broad  but  serviceable  land 
use  blueprints  which  will  provide  the  moet 
effective  yet  sustaining  use  of  our  lands.  One 
can  look  around  Idaho  and  see  wild,  un- 
plai:ned  developments,  from  sub-dlvislons  on 
the  Salmon  River  to  conflicting  land  u.ses  in 
0!ie  concentrated  area  to  realize  the  Impor- 
tance of  recognizing  the  need  and  applying 
an  overall  blueprint  in  which  all  develop- 
ments and  growth  can  be  wholesomely  as- 
signed. 

Owyhee  County,  lor  example,  is  a  bristling 
case  in  point.  In  that  county,  in  the  vicinity 
of  both  the  Bruneau  River  and  the  S:.ake 
River  southeast  of  Boise,  there  are  a  welter  of 
conflicts.  Tliere  are  conflicts  in  water  devel- 
opment plans,  in  grazing  i  which  would  be 
supplant-ed  by  the  water  development)  in  re- 
creation, in  wildlife  displacement,  and  road 
and  highway  planning  Some  integrity  which 
would  incorporate  the  maximum  public  bene- 
fit hi  a  wisdom  of  sharing,  needs  to  be  out- 
lined. 

The  Boise  Front,  considered  a  model  of 
coordinated  planning,  is  another  example. 
It  took  huge  mud-carrying  floods  Into  the 
streets  of  Boise,  for  the  people  of  Boise  and 
the  different  government  stratas  there  to 
wake  up  to  the  need  of  Integrated  planning 
and  development.  There  were  private  lands, 
BLM,  Forest  Service,  City  of  Boise,  and  public 
recreation  tises  all  separately  going  their  con- 
flicting courses  on  the  over-burdened  land 
for  many  years — and  with  Increatlng  veloc- 
ity. So  a  cooperative  plan  was  developed  and 
a  sharing  of  responsibility.  The  result  was 
the  Boise  Front,  a  highly  coordinated  :and 
use  plan  where  the  abused  land  was  salvaged 
and  where  everyone  benefits,  both  man  and 
animal. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Boise  Front,  however- 
like  the  tragedy  of  the  Morgan  Creek  Moun- 
tain Sheep  rescue  project — is  that  it  Is  a 
small  island  of  endeavor  in  a  sea  of  emer- 
gency. Tlie  Boise  Front  does  not  even  cover 
all  of  the  Boise  Front  geography.  Morgan 
Creek  in  Custer  County  is  only  one  of  several 
critical  range  problems  which  the  BLM  and 
other  private  and  government  groups  are 
attempting  to  retrieve  after  many  years  of 
uncoordinated  neglect. 

Idahoans  should  not  delude  themselves. 
Boise  Front  and  Morgan  Creek  are  show- 
pieces, models  of  what  can  be  done  and  noth- 
ing mure.  There  is  too  much  critical  range 
elsewhere  over  Idaho  despite  the  compara- 
tively impressive  and  energetic  cooperative 
projects  of  ranchers  and  the  BLM  to  restore 
range. 

The  BLM  needs  Its  organic  act  and  we  hope 
Congress  will  not  tarry  with  It, 


AIRPORTS  ARE  BAD  NEIGHBORS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  .Speaker,  air- 
ports are  bad  nel.ehbors.  They  and  the 
airlines  that  use  them  often  display  what 
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apj)ears  to   be  contempt  for  tiie  com- 
mi^nity  surrounding  them. 

hey  are  deaf  to  complaints  of  noise 
poCution  and  blind  to  the  problem.-,  of  air 
poJ  lution. 

.  ind  yet  they  wonder  why  communities 
resist  their  plea  for  expansion. 

1  ly  own  constituents  are  plagued  by  the 
no  se  of  LaGuardia  Airport.  I  have  called 
on  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and 
ihi  airlines  to  voluntarily  work  out  a 
cuib  on  noise  during  normal  sleeping 
ho  ITS.  I  suggested  a  10  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  cur- 
fev  on  takeoffs  and  landings.  This  would 
mean  a  minor  inconvenience  to  the  air- 
lin  s  but  it  would  be  far  outweighed  by 
th(  benefits  to  the  people  who  live  near- 
by and  under  the  flight  paths.  The  air- 
lin  s  and  Port  Authority  have  responded 
wiih  silence.  That,  in  ray  opinion,  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  their  lack  of  concern 
ov<  r  the  problem  of  noise  pollution. 

1  intend  next  week  to  introduce,  with 
the  support  of  some  two  dozen  colleagues, 
the  first  legislation  aimed  at  establish- 
ing noise  curfews  nationwide.  This  is  not 
an  ultimate  solution  but  rather  a  first 
stej  with  immediate,  tangible  results. 

laGuai-dia  is  more  the  rule  than  the 
exception  to  the  problem  of  airports  as 
neighbors.  In  the  January-February  1972 
issue  of  City,  pubUshed  by  the  National 
Url>an  Coalition,  Caryl  Rivers  and  Alan 
LuiK)  have  written  a  very  insightful  ar- 
ticle entitled  How  To  Succeed  in  the 
Fight  to  Contain  Airports."  Writing  of 
Boilxsi's  Lxjgan  International  Airport, 
the  y  observed — 

Asa  good  neighbor.  Logan  is  on  a  par  with 
.\tt  ia  the  Hun. 

'  Tie  same  can  be  said  for  many  otiiers. 
I  am  inserting  their  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  pwint; 

How  To  Succ-ELiJ  IN   liiE  FioHr  To 

Contain  ArapoBTS 

«foTK.— Caryl  Rivers   and   Alan   Lupo  uje 

hu^sand  and  wife.  She  Is  a  former  Waehlng- 

correspoDdent  now  doing  freelance.  He  U 

farmer   Boston    Globe   reporter   who   now 

The  Reporters,"  a  nightly  show 

)ublic  TV  In  Boston.) 

Ve  wonX  give  up  We  \e  been  aghtlng  and 
we'l  keep  on.  Well  flght  them  from  every 
rooftop  of  every  house  If  we  have  to."  The 
ce  of  that  quote  la  not  Che  Guevara. 
Brown,  Jerry  Rubin,  or  Mao  Tse  Tung, 
a  iclndly  Italian  grandmother:  Anna  De- 
of  Jeffries  Point  In  East  Boston 
Mrs.  DePronzo  Is  not  exactly  the  prototype 
of  c  revolutionary.  She  has  a  smile  that  lifts 
and  lights  her  whole  face  and  a  body  suitable 
for  an  Italian  grandmother  who  malces  a 
lasa^na  that  melts  in  the  mouth  and  settles 
on  ihe  hipa.  Her  will  to  flght,  however,  has 
moi  e  the  consistency  of  wrought  Iron  than 
pas  a. 
Sie 


i^p : 


has  picked  a  formidable  enemy:   the 
iLrplane.  Anna  DeFronzo's  East  Boston  Is 
sho  ilder-to-sboulder    with    Logan    Interna- 
loqal  Airport.  As  a  good  neighbor.  Logan  Is 
par  with  Attlla  the  Hun.  It  has  gobbled 
^he  community's  waterside  park,  packed 
chunks  of  Boston  Harbor  with  landfill. 
stuffed  the  air  with  the  whine  and  soot 

engines. 

na  DePonzo  does  not  v.ant  East  Boston 

t^ecome  a  runway  or  a  terminal  or  a  plact 

the  air  is  so  shattered  by  noise  that 

unlivable.  Two  years  ago  she  led  a  pha- 

of  women  Into  the  street  to  stop  the 

ks    that    rumbled    down    a    residential 

street  on  their  way  to  the  airport.  East  Boe- 

cold  war  with  Logan  turned  hot. 

was  the  sort  of  battle  ushered  in  by  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jet  Age,  with  the  shadow  of  its  sleek,  swept- 
back  wings,  and  fought  by  little  knots  of 
people.  Irate  but  powerless  against  the  Amer- 
ican version  of  progress.  They  were  Don 
Quixotes,  tilting  at  airplanes  instead  of  wind- 
mills. In  East  Boston  and  Hempstead.  N.Y., 
m  Playa  del  Rey,  CalU  ,  and  In  dozens  of 
other  communities  across  the  nation,  they 
raised  their  voices  <ind  were  drowned  out  by 
ihe  roar  of  the  Jets. 

The  Don  Quixotes  have,  amazingly,  be- 
tome  Davids.  OoUath  has  been  rocked.  Ood 
is  not,  perhaps,  always  or.  the  side  of  the  big 
battalions.  Anna  DePronzo  may  beat  the  Jet 
Age.  The  shooting  down  of  the  American  SST 
on  the  drawing  boards  may  have  been  the 
Gettysburg  in  the  battle  of  Airports  vs.  Peo- 
ple. Its  carcass  (which  could  yet  resurrect 
itself)  is  a  token  of  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can love  aff.Ur  with  size  and  speed — damn 
the  cost — is  cooling  down. 

The  SST  was  only  the  most  publicized  of 
the  battles  against  Jet  noise  and  pollution. 
Pressure  from  citizens  and  environmentalists 
halted  a  huge  Jetport  In  the  Plorida  Ever- 
glades. CaJlfornia  has  passed  a  law  setting 
state  limits  on  airplane  noise — the  first  one 
in  the  nation.  It  went  Into  effect  December  1. 
Other  states,  including  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  have  similar  regulations  In  the 
works.  A  National  Academy  of  Sciences  panel 
ibsued  a  report  last  Pebruary  that  came  out 
strongly  against  a  major  expansion  of  JFK 
Airport  Into  Jamaica  Bay.  The  expansion  was 
halted. 

In  Boston,  the  long  and  bitter  fight  against 
airport  expansion  came  to  a  dramatic  climax 
last  July  when  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent 
faced  television  lights  and  newsmen,  and 
said:  "What  Is  the  best  transportation  avail- 
able for  the  future?  Technology  has  a  ready 
reply — the  old  ready  reply:  Past  equals  good 
.xr.d  therefore  fast  equals  best.  And  with  a 
parent's  pride,  technology  points  to  its  quick- 
est child,  the  jet  aircraft.  Thus  technology's 
answer:  The  Jet  airplane  is  the  fastest,  there- 
fore the  best,  transportation.  I  disagree." 

The  governor  opposed  the  plans  for  a  major 
e.-ipan-sion  of  Logan,  and,  in  what  many  peo- 
ple felt  was  an  extremely  enlightened  state- 
ment of  transportation  policy,  called  for  a 
carefully  planned  and  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  which  would  take  into  account 
both  environmental  factors  and  the  quality 
uf  human  life. 

.-icore  one — a  b.^^  one     fur  .^nna  DeFrunzo. 

The  story  of  how  the  anti-jetport  forces  In 
Boston  grew  from  a  small,  ragged  army  to  a 
political  force  begin.s  on  Maverick  Street  in 
East  Boston.  Tlie  street  does  not  display  the 
tiiick  dirt  of  tlie  inner-city  slum.  It  Is 
:>niudged  and  worn,  like  anything  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  but 
dirty  it  is  not.  The  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters i,f  .\bruzzi  scrub  floors  and  sweep 
steps  with  all  the  attention  of  a  crusader 
hunting  Saracens. 

There  arc  Maverick  Streets  ail  over  Ihi, 
country.  They  usually  are  wliite  and  Catholic, 
,aid  they  feature  a  pattern  of  zoning  tnat 
prcdaces  corunaries  in  schools  of  design:  a 
-■mgle-family  liome  next  to  a  three-decker 
next  to  a  bakery  neivt  to  a  5oinev>.hat  empty 
.  irlety  .store  ithe  1948  Moxle  or  White 
Rock  poster  in  the  wlndov.  and  the  emptv 
,>:.elve.s  mean  tlie  establishment  is  really  a 
social  ciub,  which  is  a  nice  white  etl-.nic  '.vay 
I'f  saying.  Piit  me  down  for  $2  on  so-and-su  u\ 
.Su.Tolk  Downs)  Maverick  Street  is  a  neigh- 
borhood, and  this  mean.s  that  a  lot  of  people 
vho  live  on  t;;e  street  want  to  stay  there 
But  in  the  last  decade  It  has  loii  a  lot  of 
the  qualities  that  mold  a  neighborhood,  In- 
clndmg  housing  and  parks — 'lianks  to  iii 
I'.eigiibor.  the  airport.  (A  blllljoaid  at  Lo^a:! 
proudly  announces,  "World's  Eighth  Busiest.  " 
and  like  the  city's  ball  teams,  It  would  like 
t  .1  m'  ve  up  in  the  standings.) 

The  airport  is  run  by  the  Ma.-:sachusetts 
Port  Authority  iMassport),  a  creature  of  tlie 
state  legislature  with  a  lot  of  political  clout. 
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It  owns  more  tax-exempt  property  in  Boston 
than  the  universities,  hospitals,  or  churches. 
and  it  pays  three  lobbyists  to  watch  over  its 
interests  at  the  statehouse.  For  years,  the 
pe  .fie  who  protested  in  East  Bcston' ai.cl 
other  nearby  communities  were  written  off  as 
obs'vructionists,  Tlie  pre.ss  and  the  pols  played 
oall  with  Massport. 

But  something  happened  on  Maverick 
Street  one  fall  day  in  1968  that  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  change.  Huge  trucks  loaded 
with  gravel  had  been  using  the  street  a^  a 
route  to  Logan,  where  they  dumped  the  fill 
into  the  harbor.  By  that  autumn,  400  trucks 
a  day  rumbled  by  late  Into  the  night,  filling 
the  air  with  noise  and  dirt,  tearing  up  the 
street,  and  making  every  mother  worry  about 
her  kids. 

Residents  pleaded  with  Massport  to  use 
a  route  on  Its  own  property  that  crossed  a 
Uttle-used  taxiway.  The  Port  refused.  So  the 
Italo-Amerlcans  of  the  neighborhood,  with 
Anna  DePronzo  In  the  front  lines,  went  Into 
the  street  and  blocked  it  with  their  bodies. 

They  found  an  ally  at  city  hall.  Kevin 
White,  elected  on  a  pledge  to  return  city 
government  to  the  people,  backed  the  neigh- 
borhood all  the  way.  After  a  week  of  action 
on  the  streets  and  In  the  court,  Massport 
agreed  to  use  the  other  route.  For  a  lot  of 
'Ahlte  Bostonlans,  the  era  of  civil  disobedience 
had  began. 

The  movement  Intensified.  Half  a  dozen 
times  In  1969  East  Boston  residents  prac- 
ticed guerilla  warfare  on  Massport,  with 
.stall-ins  on  the  bridge  and  tunnel  leading 
to  the  airport  that  slowed  traffic  to  a  crawL 
The  neighborhood  council  wrote  and  sub- 
mitted more  than  180  bills  to  the  legislature 
None  passed. 

Even  more  significant  was  the  beginning 
of  'reglonallzatlon"  of  the  protest.  East  Bos- 
ton linked  up  with  a  group  called  the  Greater 
Boston  Committee  on  the  Transportation 
Crisis,  a  mixed-bag  alliance  of  working-class 
whites,  suburbanites,  and  blacks  which  had 
successfully  fought  Interstate  highways  that 
would  have  sliced  through  the  city.  The  Jay- 
cees  of  Wlnthrop.  a  neighboring  beach  town 
of  22.000  which  was  racked  by  noise,  formed 
MAPNAC  (Massachusetts  Air  Pollution  and 
Noise  Abatement  Committee),  patterned  aft- 
er the  antl-alrport  group  in  Hempstead. 
.MAPNAC  started  as  a  local  organization,  but 
grew  to  be  a  major  arm  of  all  the  commu- 
nities fighting  the  airport.  The  coalition 
brought  In  conservationists  from  the  Sierra 
Club,  battle-scarred  Irish  pols  from  South 
Boston,  blacks  from  a  housing  project  under 
the  flight  path.  They  began  intensive  politi- 
cal lobbying.  Now  they  had  more  troops. 
Equally  Important,  theirs  was  an  idea  whose 
i:ine  had  come. 

The  antl-alrport  groups,  who  three  or  four 
years  ago  were  ti;;ed  to  hearing  them.selves 
called  nuts,  now  hear  their  arguments  echoed 
ill  places  of  power  and  prestige.  The  National 
.■\cademy  of  Sciences  now  says  that  the  fed- 
eral government  must  choose  environmen- 
tally suitable  sites  for  airports,  that  "environ- 
mentally hazardous"  airports  must  be  closed 
or  replaced,  and  that  all  Jets  should  be 
retrofitted  with  antl-nolse  devices  by  1975. 
Massachusetts  Governor  Sargent  says  what 
antl-alrport  groups  have  long  said:  Airports 
cannot  go  on  getting  bigger  while  traffic  on 
the  ground  strangles  and  the  airlines  operate 
inefficiently. 

In  the  past,  antl-alrport  forces  also  have 
heard  themselves  called  the  enemies  of  atr 
'ravel  people  who  hold  parochial  Interest." 
di^arer  than  the  development  of  a  fast,  effi- 
cient system  of  transportation.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  reject  this  picture.  They 
see  themselves  as  the  real  ally  of  the  traveling 
public. 

"We  have  nothing  against  airplanes  or  air- 
ports," says  Randall  Hurlburt,  environmental 
standards  supervisor  of  the  city  of  Ingle- 
'.vood,  Calif.  "We  feel  that  much  more  can 
be  done  within  reason  to  reduce  noise  with- 
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out  inconveniencing  passengers  or  hurting 
the  economy." 

John  VltagUano,  executive  director  of 
MAPNAC,  says  that  because  there  has  not 
been  an  effort  to  Insure  a  balanced  mixture 
of  air  and  ground  transportation  In  this 
country,  it  Is  the  traveler  who  winds  up  be- 
ing odd  man  out.  "You  have  a  large  con- 
sumer market  that  Is  saddled  with  one  choice 
of  transportation  mode,"  says  VltagUano. 
"You  should  have  at  least  two.  One  reason 
for  the  Imbalance  Is  the  priorities  of  the 
federal  government.  Before  the  Jet  age  they 
were  subsidizing  the  airline  industry  at  the 
rate  of  about  $10  per  passenger.  They  didn't 
spend  anywhere  near  the  same  amount  for 
rapid  rail  or  other  ground  mass  transit." 

An  effective  rapid  rail  service  In  the  North- 
east corridor  could  help  relieve  badly  clogged 
airports,  "VltagUano  believes.  A  third  of  the 
air  traffic  out  of  Logan  goes  to  New  York.  A 
train  that  could  make  the  run  In  t'wo  hours 
between  Boston  and  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  would  attract  large 
numbers  of  passengers.  VltagUano  p>olnt8  to 
the  Metrollner  now  operating  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York:  "That's  not  really  a 
very  high-speed  train,  but  even  with  Its  lim- 
ited service,  there's  been  a  1-  to  2-percent 
drop  In  the  air  shuttle.  Eastern  Airlines  has 
applied  to  the  CAB  to  get  out  of  the  air 
shuttle  between  New  York  and  Washington." 

Governor  Sargent  called  a  sp>eclal  meeting 
In  August  of  New  England  governors  and  a 
representative  of  Governor  Rockefeller  to 
discuss  high-speed  rail  service  for  the  corri- 
dor. He  said:  "The  men  who  say  two-hour 
rail  ser'vdce  between  Boston  and  New  York 
is  practical  are  either  hopeless  dreamers  or 
hard-nosed  realists.  It's  time  to  know  which 
they  are." 

The  "new  politics"  of  transportation,  of 
which  the  antl-alrport  groups  are  a  sizable 
part,  have  forced  the  beginnings  of  this  re- 
thinking of  transpwrtatlon  policies.  John 
VltagUano  thinks  even  more  future-think  Is 
needed.  VltagUano,  29,  Is  a  graduate  engineer 
and  an  Air  Force  vet  with  a  private  pilot's 
license.  He  has  deserted  engineering  for  the 
financially  perilous  but  rprely  dull  career  of 
community  activist. 

"We  have  to  be  willing  to  start  from 
scratch  with  a  new  set  of  air  transportation 
facilities,"  he  says.  "Today  we  are  trying  to 
accommodate  a  mode  of  transportation  (the 
jet)-  that  Is  a  decade  old  with  faclUtles  that 
were  designed  30  or  40  years  ago.  We  don't 
have  any  choice  but  to  start  from  scratch." 

The  huge  jetports  close  to  densely  popu- 
lated areas  like  JFK,  Logan,  and  Los  Angeles 
have  outlived  their  time.  VltagUano  thinks 
the  offshore  airport  complex  may  be  the 
.ii'swer.  He  talks  of  an  airport  five  miles  out 
in  Boston  Harbor,  and  says  that  engineering 
studies  have  proved  the  concept  feasible. 
Tlie  terminal  buildings  at  the  existing  site 
could  be  maintained,  linked  by  causeways 
or  alr-cushlon  craft  to  the  oceanport.  The 
rest  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  runways 
and  storage  facilities  could  be  put  to  other 
uses. 

"Tlie  mind  boggles  at  what  could  be 
done."  he  says.  "A  whole  new  town  could 
be  built.  Or  perhaps  the  area  could  be  de- 
voted to  recreational  use." 

The  offshore  airport  Idea  is  not  ple-ln-the- 
sea.  Architect  Larry  Lerner  specializes  in 
"envlronmetrlcs.  ■  which  he  calls  "the  sci- 
ence of  the  things  people  use  and  the  places 
in  which  they  use  them."  His  firm  (Saphier. 
Lerner  &  Schlndlen  has  been  granted  $400,- 
000  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
f -ir  a  feasibility  studv  of  the  offshore  air- 
port concept.  He  has  been  working  on  a  plan 
for  an  alrport-shlpplng-power  complex  In 
the  ocean  five  miles  off  Long  Beach,  N.Y. 
It  would  cost  $8  billion  and  could  be  paid 
for  l:i  part,  he  6<iys.  by  IntPlllppiit  conver- 
sion of  the  land  the  city  now  owns  at  JFK 
and  along  the  Manhattan  waterfront. 

Offshore  airports  also  have  been  proposed 
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for  Southern  California  and  In  the  Great 
Lakes.  However,  the  L8ke?=  project.?  have 
caused  concern  among  en\"lronmemallsts 
because  of  the  "levere  pollution  pn-^blems  that 
already  exist  there  Opponents  of  a  Lake 
Michigan  Jetport  hn-.e  bsnded  together  in  a 
Krotip  called  .SAIL  (.Stop  the  .Airport  in  thr 
Lake). 

John  VltagUano  calls  the  ocean  port.s  the 
least  damaging  socially  and  environmentally. 
The  costs  of  creating  such  facilities  may 
seem  huge,  but  the  costs  of  airports  staying 
where  they  are  may  be  even  greater.  The  city 
of  Los  Angeles  has  Just  spent  $300  million  to 
buy  homes  In  three  residential  neighborhoods 
on  the  borders  of  LA.  International  Airport, 
and  It  fears  it  may  have  to  spend  another 
.$1.6  billion  buying  an  additional  65,000 
homes.  There  also  are  some  $3  billion  In 
damage  claims  against  the  airport  grindinc 
throttgh  the  courts. 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  if  new  concepts  of  air 
transport  facilities  are  not  developed,  there 
won't  be  any  more  new  airports.  New  York 
tried  to  find  a  site  for  a  fourth  Jetport  for 
10  years.  The  citizens  of  Morris  and  Hunter- 
don counties  in  New  Jersey  defeated  It;  so 
did  Westchester.  N.Y.  Governor  Rockefeller 
has  settled  on  Stewart  Air  Force  Base  In 
Newburgh,  but  some  In  Newburgh  are  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  gift. 

Even  when  the  site  Is  remote,  there  Is  op- 
position. A  desert  site  In  Palmdale,  Caltf.,  se- 
lected for  a  huge  airport  for  the  Loe  Angeles 
area.  Is  under  siege  from  conservationists 
who  claim  It  would  ruin  the  desert's  ecology. 

Antl-alrport  groups  say  that  In  many  areas 
there  Is  no  need  for  expansion.  If  the  airlines 
operated  efficiently,  most  of  their  problems 
would  be  solved.  "Historically  the  airline  In- 
dustry has  scheduled  flights  very  uneconom- 
Ically,"  says  Clifford  Deeds  of  TVASNAC.  "Fif- 
ty percent  of  capacity  or  less.  If  they  cut  the 
number  of  flights  they  would  force  up  the 
percentage  of  occupancy  In  their  planes. 
Branlff  did  this  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  doubled  Its  net  revenue." 

Would  prodding  the  airlines  to  schedule 
fewer  flights  make  the  traveler  unhappy? 
Doesn't  he  want  a  wide  choice?  "The  guy 
who's  sitting  out  there  on  the  runway  In  a 
plane  with  30  people  In  It  can  look  out  and 
see  that  he's  being  held  up  because  there  are 
two  other  planes  out  there,  each  with  30  peo- 
ple." says  John  VltagUano.  "He'd  rather  be 
on  one  plane  with  90  people  that  would  get 
him  where  he's  going  with  no  delays." 

Undoubtedly  the  major  complaint  against 
the  jet  Is  contained  In  a  single  word:  noise 
It  Is  the  thing  that  damages  eardrums,  sours 
the  digestion,  wrecks  marital  harmony, 
drowns  out  the  crucial  sentence  In  the  TV 
mystery,  wakes  the  baby,  ruins  the  dinner 
party,  and  shakes  loose  a  few  psychological 
nuts  and  bolts. 

The  airline  Industry  says  that  because  the 
new  generation  of  jet  aircraft  now  rolling 
off  the  assembly  lines  Is  considerably  quiet- 
er than  existing  Jets,  the  noise  problem  will 
.solve  Itself.  But  the  antl-alrport  groups  arent 
btivlng  this  rationale.  "All  Indications  jKJlnt 
to  the  fact  that  the  existing  jets  will  be 
aroimd  a  long  time,"  says  John  VltagUano. 
"First,  those  Jets  were  designed  to  last  as 
long  as  possible.  And  given  the  present  flnan- 
clal  state  of  the  airlines,  you  can't  expert 
any  sizable  phaseouts  for  some  time." 

The  antl-alrp>ort  groups  have  a  simple  so- 
lution: muffle  the  noise  at  the  source.  A  ret- 
rofit program  "would  do  Just  that.  There  are 
two  bills  now  before  Congress  that  would 
require  retrofitting  of  the  Jei  fleet  Tlie 
FAA  al.eo  h,T.<!  iPBued  an  .idvance  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaklnu  on  retroflttinc  whf'-h 
means  they're  thinking  about  It 

The  airlines  have  opposed  a  retrofit  pro- 
gram, saying  that  the  result  would  be  only 
"marginal"  noise  reduction.  But  Clifford 
Dec<ls  cites  engineers'  claims  that  interior 
alterations  could  reduce  noise  by  17  decibels 
or  more.  "That's  down  to  one-seventh  of 
what  It  Is  now,"  says  Deeds. 
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The  PAA  is  the  agency  charged  with  set- 
ting noise  regulations  for  airplanes  but  the 
antl-alrport  groups  view  it  with  suspicion 
They  claim  it  sees  its  roie  as  a  booster  for  the 
aviation  Indtistry  and  Is  "wedded  to  the  status 
quo  "Putting  the  FAA  In  charge  of  noise 
regulation  Is  like  putting  a  fr.x  in  charge  of 
a  henhouse,"  sa>-s  Clifford  Deeds.  "The  FAA 
has  a  narrow  view  of  Its  role."  .says  an  aid 
of  Senator  Edward  Brooke,  author  of  one  of 
the  two  retrofit  blll.">  "Their  Job  is  building 
airports.  Anything  that  gets  In  the  way  of 
that,  they  don't  like."  He  says  he  sent  a  copy 
of  the  Brooke  bill  to  the  PAA  for  comment 
and  It  stayed  there  six  months — before  he 
gave  up  on  them. 

The  lack  of  strong  federal  regulation  has 
led  to  state  laws  that  set  aircraft  noise 
levels — like  California's  Municipalities  have 
tried  it  before.  The  town  of  Hempstead 
fought  for  its  noise  regulations  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  (The  section  of  the 
town  affected  by  Jet  nclse  has  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people,  larger  in  population  than 
11  states.) 

So  far,  the  courts  have  struck  down  such 
la'ws  because  they  Interfere  with  the  federal 
right  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 
Though  state  action  may  force  the  federal 
government  to  act,  antl-alri>ort  groups  fear 
that  regulations  passed  by  the  FAA  may  be 
too  lenient 

Damage  suit*  against  airlines  continue  to 
proliferate.  In  some  cases  preliminary  rulings 
have  been  made,  holding  airlines  and  air- 
plane manufacturers  liable  for  damage  to 
health  or  property.  If  the  courts  tiltlmately 
uphold  such  rulings.  It  would  leeve  the  com- 
panies open  to  staggering  financial  settle- 
ments. 

All  these  pressures  point  to  change  in  the 
transportation  patterns  in  the  US  This  can 
only  be  good  news  for  the  traveler  and  for 
people  who  worry  about  urban  .\merica.  A? 
Governor  Prank  Sargent  points  out.  there 
must  be  thorough  examination  of  the  alter- 
natlTes  Instead  of  the  haphazard  growth  of 
the  p>ast  decade  If  there  Is  not,  he  say,  "We 
will  not  be  the  master  of  this  change,  we  wUl 
be  Its  victim.  We  must  act  to  be  its  ma.ster" 


THE    1972    LEGISLATR'E    PROGR.^M 
OF  THE  DAY 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE.SENTATT\TS 

Wednesday.  March  IS.  1972 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr  Speaker  on  March  14 
the  National  Commander  of  the  Dis^Tbled 
American  Veteran.s  Edward  T  Conroy. 
presented  the  1972  legislative  program 
of  the  DAV  to  the  Veteran.^'  AfTalrs  Com- 
mittee I  v.'ould  like  to  bring  hi.";  thouchts 
to  the  attei-.tion  of  inv  rnllencur-'-  The 
.•speech  follow.'^ 

.Staiemfnt  of  EpwARn  T    Ponfoy 
Mr    Chnirmnn   and   Members  of  The  Com- 
mitfee 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  very  high  honor  and 
privlleRp  to  fome  before  you  and  present 
the  1972  Legi.chUlvo  Program  of  the  Disabled 
Amcrlcnn  Veteran*: 

I  nm  pTrtlrularlv  ple,T=e<i  'p  sh.Tre  till?  very 
=  perlRl  oofp.sion  with  a  deeplv  dedieated 
group  of  D.^V  Department  and  National  Of- 
fl'-ers  who  have  Jo\:rneyed  here  from  aU  sec- 
tions of  The  Nation  to  take  part  in  onr  Mid- 
winter Conference  The-se  meetings  which 
occur  .innvRlly  achieve  two  objectives  -they 
allow  for  R  series  of  dl.scusslons  on  matters 
of  urgent  coneorn  to  the  DAV'  membership 
.UK1.  at  the  .same  time,  serve  to  a.vure  a 
continuity  of  intere.«.t  in  the  fundan-.ental 
purpose    for    which    our    Organization    was 
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That  purpose,  in  part,  urges  all  of 
to  do  what  Is  necessan.-  '"to  advance  the 
rest  and  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
otnded,  Injured  and  otherwise  disabled  war 
!rans."  This  objective — rightly  and  Justl- 
— Includes    consideration    of    the    vet- 
3  obligation  to  his  family.  Accordingly, 
concerns  of  the  disabled  veteran's  de- 
and  survivors  must  also  be  con- 
In  any  meaningful  and  rewarding  as- 
programs. 
primary  mission  of  our  Organization 
carried  out  principally  through  our  Na- 
Servlce  Officers  who  are  stationed  In 
of     the     Veterans'     Administration 
the  country.  These  168  full  time 
employees — 63  of  whom  are  Vlet- 
veterans — assist    veterans    with    their 
for  compensation,  pension,  hospltall- 
on.  medlca'.  treatment,  educational  and 
training,  and  sundry  other  bene- 
whlch  have  been  provided  by  this  Com- 
t^tee  and  the  Congress.  These  services  are 
with  no  charge  to  the  veteran, 
me  Eissure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
sense  of  pride  I  feel  for  the  DAV 
Ice  program  and  the  prominence  It  has 
Ined  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  our 
Service  Officers. 
DAV  participates  actively  In  other  pro- 
is  which,  although  not  too  widely  known, 
rthe'.ess.  serve  a  very  useful  and  humanl- 
an  purpoee, 

scholarship    program    provides    four 

of  college  to  needy  children  of  servlce- 

njnected  disabled  veterans.  At  present,  we 

)  approximately  47  students  Involved  In 

program. 

ther    on-going   and    growing   program 

lared    by   our   Organization   Is   the   DAV 

ting    for    the    Handicapped.    The    Dla- 

Amerlcan  Veterans  Is  the  only  veteran 

nlzation  that  has  committed  Itself  to  a 

al   partnership   with   the  Boy  Scotits  of 

!rlca  to  help  carry  the  load  of  scouting 

the  handicapped.  The  DAVs  participation 

his  hlErhly  successful  program  reflects.  In 

view,  a  genuine  desire  to  recognize  the 

Itv   of  disabled   youngsters,   and   to  de- 

the  service  which  they  need  and  which, 

thev  deserve  and  enjoy, 
r  Employment  Assistance  Program  In- 
es  Itself  deeply  In  the  employment  prob- 
}  of  disabled  war  veterans.  Our  National 
irim  Employment  Committee  Is  currently 
!!opli:g  an  expanded  program  of  employ- 
it    services    to   disabled    veterans   of    the 
nam  era.  We  have  recently  sent  questlon- 
s  to  these  young  veterans  to  determine 
utilization  and  effectiveness  of  the  Pub- 
Smployment  Service.  Our  survey  indicates 
;   approximately  50  percent  of  those  re- 
iding  are  not  registered  with  that  Agency, 
have,   therefore.  Instituted  a  pilot  pro- 
n  'vhlch.  at  present.  Involves  the  States 
nilnois.   Connecticut   and    Arkansas    We 
enlisted    the    cooperation    of   Veterans 
oyment  Representatives  and  other  offl- 
to    provide     special     counseling     and 
assistance  for  those  disabled  vet- 
s    whor*   returned   questionnaires   Indi- 
a   need   for  such   assistance. 
?  plan  to  expand  this  phase  of  our  pro- 
to  other  states,  and  to  establish  con- 
with  employers  so  as  to  improve  their 
U'  practice;  with  respect  to  disabled  vet- 
•=.  Hopefully,  our  efforts — in  conjunction 
employment  service  personnel — will  re- 
in   substantially    greater    training    and 
oymint  opportunities  for  thousands  of 
a  bled  war  veterans 
sfore  prcceeding  to  the  subsUnce  of  our 
Jlative  Program.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
ke  a  moment  to  commend  and  to  thank 
and  the  Committee  members  for  the  leg- 
ve  achievements  of  the  1st  Session  of 
92nd  Congress.  They  represent  the  latest 
tion  to  an  already  well-established  rec- 
of    affirmative    Committee    actions    on 
df  of  the  nation's  disabled  war  veterans, 
dependents  and  survivors. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Increa-es  m  pension  payments,  the 
increases  in  dependency  and  i:,dPmnity  com- 
pensation, the  Improvements  in  the  home 
loan  and  medico!  programs  are  welcomed 
and  appreciated  by  all  members  of  the  DAV 
.^:.d  its  Auxiliary. 

We  have  great  ho]^  for  what  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee  will  accomplish  tills 
year.  Indeed  we  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  have  been  heartened  by  the  over- 
all at.nosphere  -i^t  hope  and  concern  that  has 
preceded  this  hearnig.  The  proposed  VA 
budget  ia  at  an  all-time  high  and  its  medi- 
cal budget  is  also  the  highest  ever.  Surely, 
this  IS  encouraging. 

On  this  note.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like 
now  to  turn  directly  to  the  heart  of  our 
testimony. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  DAV  Legis- 
lative Programs  spring  from  resolutions  up- 
proved  by  our  Natio;:al  Conventions  and 
our  National  Executive  Committee.  On  the 
basis  of  National  Conveiuiou  resolutions 
adopted  last  August,  we  believe  our  Or- 
ganization has  fashiouf^d  a  Legislative  Pro- 
gram that  Is  sound  ar.d  rei-.so.iable— a  kind 
of  program  that  blends  what  we  think  is 
important,  positive  and  feasible,  it  is  recog- 
nized, of  course,  that  time  does  not  permit 
a  full  discussion  of  all  facets  of  our  pro- 
gram. However,  it  is  my  hope  that  when 
your  Committee  holds  later  hearings,  you 
wUl  allow  us  to  appear  and  discuss  U\  de- 
tail some  of  the  matters  I  shall  touch  upon 
only  briefly  here  today. 

DIS.\BILrry    COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Committee  and  the 
Congress  throughout  the  years  have  given 
steadfast  recognition  to  the  concept  that 
disabilities  Incurred  as  a  result  oi  service  In 
our  Armed  Forces  entitled  the  sufferer  to 
very  special  recognition  and  gratlttide  from 
the  nation.  It  has  been  accepted  that  com- 
pensation payments  should  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  service- 
connected  disabled — and  to  meet  those  needs 
by  providing  payments  based  on  the  ingre- 
dients of  compassion   and   under;;tar:ding 

The  basic  rates  of  compensation  payable 
In  the  wartime  cases  currently  range  from 
$25  for  a  10  percent  dlsabllltv  to  $450  per 
month  for  total  disability. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  DAV  that  there 
should  be  a  substantial,  and  Immediate,  in- 
crease m  these  monthly  payments.  We  feel 
that  the  Increase  must  be  so  .iubtantial  as 
10  take  Into  account  not  only  the  loss  in 
purchasing  value  since  the  last  iticrease  In 
July.  1970.  but  also  an  estimate  of  tlie  ad- 
ditional loss  '.^hlch  will  occur  betv. een  the 
present  and  the  next  review  of  the  Disabil- 
ity   Compensation    Program. 

Of  the  more  than  2  million  veterans  on 
the  VA  compensation  rolls,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 12? ,000  whose  Income  is  limited 
solely   to  monthly  compensation   payments. 

Compared  with  average  earnings,  the  pres- 
ent monthly  rate  for  the  totnllv  disabled 
war  veteran  is  grossly  Inadequnte.  Available 
statistical  data  show  that  the  1971  .iverage 
earnings  for  production  workers  in  !>rivate 
manufacturing  industries  was  $7,809.36. 
while  the  compensation  for  the  severely  dis- 
abled unemployed  war  veteran  is  $5,400.00 
per  year.  We  do  not  believe  iha*  this  veteran 
should  be  left  behind  in  the  "earnings" 
race. 

Other  data  show  that  the  median  annual 
.ncome  of  male  veterans  in  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation for  calendar  year  1970  was  M,660. 
Wages  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors have  been  increased  approximately  12 
percent  since  July  1970.  In  this  same  period, 
non-service-connected  disability  payments 
have  been  raised  on  two  occasions  for  a 
total  of  16  percent. 

It  is  our  hope  that  serious  study  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  facts  set 
forth  above  will  lead  your  Committee  to 
give  the  highest  priority  to  recommenda- 
tions   for    well-deserved    Increases    In    the 
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basic    rates    of   service-connected    disability 

C'^mpensation. 

There  are  other  compensation  matters  of 
high  Importance  to  the  DAV  which  will 
draw  cur  attention  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  We  are  particularly  Interested  in  leg. 
islation  providing  for  dependency  allow- 
ances for  veterans  whose  disabilities  are 
rated  less  than  50  percent,  and  a  clothing 
allowance  for  veterans  who,  because  of  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  wear  prosthetic 
appliances  which  tear  or  wear  out  their 
clothing. 

We  think  there  is  a  very  Justifiable  case 
for  Increases  in  the  dependency  allowances 
to  restore  their  purchasing  value;  and  a 
specially  urgent  case  for  increases  to  those 
veterans  who  receive  the  $47  monthly  award 
for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  body 
organs  These  special  awards  were  last  In- 
creased in  1952.  The  DAV  has  sponsored 
legislation  to  Increase  the  $47  on  numer- 
ous occasions  with  no  headway.  It  is  now 
more  than  20  years  after  the  last  increase 
and  the  proposal  is  still  prominently  in  our 
program. 

During  this  entire  period,  the  Veterans 
.Administration  has  persistently  opposed 
legislation  to  provide  an  Increase  In  these 
awards  on  the  pretext  that  it  Is  conducting 
a  study  to  "validate"  the  Disability  Rating 
Schedule.  We  are  told  that  recommenda- 
tions based  on  the  study  may  be  available 
on  April  1.  1972.  However,  we  would  point 
out  that  while  the  so-called  validation  may 
change  some  of  the  disability  "percentage 
evaluations."  It  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
supplemental  statutory  rate  which  the  Con- 
gress authorized  In  consideration  of  factors 
■other  than  the  economic  loss"  suffered  by 
the  veteran. 

In  its  action,  the  Congress  recognized 
that  there  was  no  way  to  adequately  com- 
pensate a  veteran  who  has  lost  a  limb  or 
an  eye.  or  a  veteran  who  has  suffered  irre- 
parable psychological  damage  In  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  Accordingly,  the  Con- 
gress rightfully  sought  to  repay  the.se  dis- 
abled American  veterans  for  the  pain  and 
.suffering,  the  loss  of  physical  and  mental 
integrity,  which  these  disabilities  by  their 
very  nature  often  bring. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  and  other  Items  relating  to  the  dis- 
ability compensation  program  at  future 
Committee  hearings. 

EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  it  Is  generally 
accepted  by  the  American  people  that  thos<» 
who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  citizenship.  While 
they  are  off  serving  their  country,  others  of 
their  age  are  preparing  for  occupational  or 
professional  careers.  We  think  It  only  fair 
that  the  ex-serviceman  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  secure  educational  and  training  ad- 
vantages lost  during  his  period  of  active 
military  duty. 

This  opportunity  was  enhanced  when  your 
Committee  on  Pebruarv  29th  favorably  re- 
ported H.R.  12828.  This  legislation,  which 
has  since  passed  the  House,  contains  a  wide 
variety  of  features,  some  of  which  would  sat- 
isfy resolutions  adopted  by  our  most  recent 
National  Convention.  Among  other  things, 
it  provides  a  well-deserved  increase  in  the 
monthly  subsl.stence  allowances  paid  to  se- 
verely disabled  veterans  receiving  training 
under  the  VA  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gr.im.  Another  provision  would  Increase  the 
monthly  rates  of  educational  assistance  pay- 
.ible  to  veterans,  and  to  wives,  widows  and 
children  of  service-connected  totally  dis- 
abled and  deceased  veterans  under  the  War 
Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act. 

NATIONAL    CEMETEBIKS 

In  previous  appearances  before  this  Com- 
mittee, the  DAV  outlined  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  National  Cemetery  System  as 
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it  is  currently  operated.  We  have  consistently 
urged — as  we  do  now  -that  the  operational 
Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  sy.stem  be 
transferred  from  the  Dep.irtment  of  the  Army 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
IjOglslatlon  to  bring  this  iibout  Is  presently 
under  consideration  in  the  Congress. 

If  enacted,  the  legislation  would,  in  our 
opinion,  eliminate  the  confusing  and  un- 
certain conditions  currently  associated  with 
the  cemetery  program,  and  would  result  in 
ilie  establishment  of  a  unified  and  orderly 
.system. 

The  officers  and  resources  of  our  national 
Organization  are  ready  and  on  call  to  assist 
in  helping  resolve  this  urgent  problem. 

VA    MEDICAL    PROGRAM 

Another  item  of  real  significance  to  the 
DAV  relates  to  the  program  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  dl.snbled  wnr  veterans. 

We  believe  that  the  well-being  of  the 
disabled  veteran  and  the  debt  his  n.Ttlon 
owes  him  commands  aggressive  nction  to 
make  certain  he  receives  a  high  standard  of 
medical  .service  as  a  matter  of  right.  In  this 
regard.  Mr.  Ch.nlrman.  I  want  to  reiterate 
here  our  grateful  thanks  to  you  and  the 
Committee  members  for  initiating  and  fol- 
liiwlng  through  with  the  action  that  led  to 
House  pa.=s-Tpe  of  legislation  In  the  92nd 
Congress  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  eligible  war  veterans. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  one  of 
the  many  excellent  features  of  the  Veterans 
Medical  Care  Act  of  1971.  It  would  provide 
hospital  and  medical  care  to  the  wife  or 
child  of  a  totallv  and  permanently  disabled 
service-connected  veteran  and  the  widow  or 
child  of  a  veteran  who  has  died  as  a  result 
of  service-connected  disability. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
DAV  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  VA 
medical  budget  for  1973  Is  the  highest  ever. 
Among  other  things,  it  calls  for  an  increase 
cf  11,000  new  medical  employees;  for  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  veterans  to  be 
cared  for  both  on  an  In-patient  and  out- 
patient basis;  for  construction;  for  prosthetic 
research   and  for  VA   nursing  care  tinits. 

Despite  these  promising  Improvements, 
there  Is  a  growing  concern  among  DAV  mem- 
bers about  a  trend  strongly  underway  to 
assimilate  the  VA  medical  system  Into  a 
National  Health  Care  Plan  under  the  juris- 
diction of  HEW  or  some  other  social  service 
agency. 

The  DAV  recognizes  that  the  problem  of 
health  care  for  the  general  population  is 
swelling  rapidly  and  that  legislation  is  needed 
to  deal  realistically  with  all  aspects  of  the 
health  care  issue.  However,  the  DAV  Is  In- 
altcrably  opposed  to  any  schem.e  which  has 
as  its  object  the  absorption  of  the  VA  medical 
and  hospital  program  into  a  sweeping  na- 
tional health  Insurance  system.  Conversely, 
we  firmly  advocate  that  the  VA  hospital  pro- 
gram, as  presently  constituted,  not  only  be 
preserved  Intact  but  also  be  expanded  and 
Improved  for  the  benefit  of  America's  war 
disabled. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  attempted  here  today 
to  bring  to  notice  some  of  the  highlights  of 
our  objectives  for  the  year  1972.  As  expressed 
earlier,  we  think  our  program  is  a  reason- 
able one,  is  feasible  and  supportable,  and 
represents  what  we  believe  to  be  needed  im- 
provements In  veterans'  programs. 

Before  concluding  my  Statement.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  want  to  say  a  brief  word  about 
the  draft  "amnesty"  issue  which,  as  you 
know,  is  evoking  rancorous,  bitter  debate 
aerois  the  country. 

This  burning  question  must,  in  our  opin- 
ion, be  evaluated  with  the  utmost  honesty 
and  frankness.  Reports  Indicate  that  there 
are  about  70.000  draft  dodger.s  and  deserters 
residing  In  Canada  and  Sweden.  A  large  num- 
ber have  said  they  were  obligated  by  con- 
science to  take  flight.  We  rather  think  they 
were  motivated  more  by  the  basic  instinct  of 
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self-preservation.  In  any  event,  the  really 
astounding  aspect  of  this  whole  matter  Is  the 
present  attitude  of  some  of  the  defectors. 
At  a  recent  pre.ss  conference  In  Toronto,  a 
representative  group  demanded  lotRlU  ii'ii- 
punltive  restoration"  'if  their  civil  riglits  if 
and  when  thev  return  to  the  United  States. 
Tliey  rejected  without  reservation  any  alter- 
native  service    as   a   condition   for    amnesty. 

We  do  not  think  these  people  will  win  favor 
with  any  veteran  groups.  It  Is  our  considered 
opinion  that  amnesty  should  not  now  be 
granted,  that  the  merits  of  the  individual 
case  should  be  decided  separately,  and  only 
after  the  conflict  has  ended  and  all  who 
served  their  nation  honorably  have  returned 
home, 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  again  express  our 
gratcftil  appreciation  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  I  cannot  think 
of  any  better  note  on  vihirli  to  bring  my 
Statement  to  a  close  than  to  call  attention 
to  and  publicly  thank  the  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious members  of  the  Commi*"ee  staff. 
The  officials  of  our  Organization  receive  the 
Staff's  splendid  ccKiperatlon  not  only  when 
hearings  arc  in  progress  but  all  through  the 
year;    and    for    this    we   are    deeply   grateful. 


ROSES  FOR  NEW  YORK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
day's front  paa:e  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  I>avid  Winder  wrote  a 
colorful  article  in  which  he  makes  all 
New  Yorkers  glad  they  are  New  Yorkers 

In  just  a  few  short  paragraphs  he  has 
.■subtlety  but  firmly  captured  the  charm 
of  living  in  the  city.  No  one  will  disagree 
that  we  have  our  problems,  but  then, 
again,  no  city  has  the  theater,  culture, 
or  the  commercial  vigor  as  does  New 
York. 

Often  we  hear  that  "New  York  is  a  nice 
place  to  visit  but  you  wouldn't  want  to 
live  there."  Slowly  this  is  changing.  The 
immatched  theater  and  entertainment 
on  and  off  Broadway  still  makes  New 
York  the  show  capital  of  the  world.  The 
flourish  of  new  stores  with  new  ideas  and 
diversity  contribute  greatly  to  the  ex- 
citing pace  of  living  and  working  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  surrounding  boroughs. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
that  fine  article  by  Mr.  Winder  in  which 
he  points  out  why  New  York  is  still  the 
place  to  live: 

Roses  tor   New  Tork 
I  By  David  Winder) 

New  York  is  coming  up  roses. 

The  press  Is  suddenly  finding  time  to  put 
in  a  good  word  for  the  big  city.  They're  al- 
most affectionate  about  It.  Tlils  change  of 
mood  Is  not  capricious  and  Is  sufficiently 
pervasive  to  prompt  one  Journalist  here  to 
claim  that  "a  backlash  of  good  news  seems 
to  be  upon  us," 

The  turning  of  the  new  leaf  began  ap- 
propriately in  the  new  year.  January  saw- 
Suzanne  Haire.  Lady  Halre  of  vyhiteabl^ey. 
formerly  of  the  BBC.  writing  a  column  in 
the  New  Tork  Times  entitled:  "If  you  are 
tired  of  New  York,  you  must  be  tired  of 
life."  It  was  one  of  three  eood  public  rela- 
tions Jobs  on  New  York  City  that  appeared 
within  one  week  on  the  Times's  op-ed  i>age 

Then  February's  Harpers  Bazaar  rushed 
to  the  defense  of  New  York.  In  the  same 
month  New  York  magazine  devised  101  signs 
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that  the  city  wasn't  dying-  most  of  them 
trivial  indications,  but  nevertheless  under- 
lining :\  feeling  that  there  was  a  lot  going 
for  New  York  and  not  nearly  enough  fans 
rrolng  frr  It. 

TWtNCE    OF    CONSrir.NCE 

Why  the  sudden  turnabout  for  much  ma- 
ligned New  York''  Tliere  are  still  muggings. 
'Strikes,  and  petty  hara-ssments. 

Maybe  it  is  a  slight  twinge  of  conscience, 
A  sense  of  shame  perhaps  for  continually 
knocking  New  York  A  realization  too.  that 
it  has  been  made  the  scjipegoat  for  all  urban 
problems 

Charles  GiUett,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Convention  and  Visitors  Bu- 
reau, thinks  there  is  an  element  of  that 

"It  is  Ironic  This  giant  has  b^en  bo  beat 
that  it  Is  almo.st  becoming  something  of  an 
n:ulerdog." 

With  even  rural  U.S.A.  now  starting  to  put 
locks  on  its  doors  pjeople  apparently  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  New  York 
doesn't  have  a  monopoly  on  all  the  unpleas- 
ant things  m  the  world.  Surprisingly  New 
York  ranks  only  16th  In  the  national  crime 
listings,  but  the  conoentratlon  of  the  mass 
media  here  gives  the  city  maximum  expo- 
.'-iire  on  this  front. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
those  who  live  in  New  York  land  very  often 
voice  complaints)  are  miserable  when  they 
are  away  from  It. 

HISTORY     ON     DOORSTEP 

A  colleague  with  the  German  news  media, 
questioned  on  how  he  enjoyed  a  vacation 
back  home,  iiodded  approvingly,  Tlien,  as  If 
to  Impress  another  thought  more  clearlv 
than  he  would  In  passing  conversation,  he 
grabbed  a  paper  napkin  and  wrote  on  It 
forcefully:  "But  the  bluebird  of  happiness 
is  New  'Tork." 

If  that  puzzles  those  wlio  think  Manhattan 
is  fun  to  visit  but  nut  to  work  and  stay  In.  Mr. 
Gillett.  the  paid  lobbyist  for  New  York,  pro- 
vides an  explanation : 

"New  York  means  to  me  one  of  the  most 
exciting,  most  up-to-date  cities  In  the  world. 
It  m.eans  livlnp  In  a  place  where  history  Is 
literally  being  made  every  day  and  you  are 
seeirig  it  on  your  doorstep" 

Michel  Bernoville  would  probably  go  along 
with  that.  Michael  Is  a  cultured  Frenchman 
with  a  pood  eye  for  antiques  and  whose 
ability  to  read  and  write  four  languages 
makes  him  a  useful  !t^»erpreter  at  the  United 
Nations.  But  there  came  a  time  when  Michel 
wanted  to  escape  from  the  Manhattan  rat 
race.  He  packed  his  bags  for  Europe  For 
good,  he  thought. 

MUSIC    AT    ANY    HOtTK 

Soon  he  was  back  again  In  Manhattan.  He 
had  deluded  himself  into  thinking  Paris 
wasn't  materialistic.  He  missed  the  mobility 
of  Ideas  here.  And  the  cultural  stimulation 
("If  French  artists  want  to  exhibit  they  come 
to  New  York").  And  the  opportunities  for 
recreation.  And  "even  stupid  little  things 
like  turning  the  radio  on  at  any  time  of  night 
to  hear  music." 

Tills  corre.spondent,  returning  after  a  five- 
year  absence,  finds  no  difficulty  In  readjust- 
ing to  New  York.  Moreover,  he  Is  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  more  trees  planted  out  on 
the  sidewalk:  that  air  pollution  Is  not  per- 
sonally as  uncomfortable  or  Irritating  as  it 
wa.  back  in  th;  mld-'60'8;  and  that  from  a 
Manhattan  apartment  the  stars  on  a  clear 
night  really  do  shine 

Certainly  there  are  problems  In  New  York. 
But  there  Is  a  moral  to  that,  and  Mr.  Oll- 
lett  as  New  York's  most  ardent  promoter 
provides  it. 

In  his  busy  42nd  Street  office  opposite 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  he  likes  to  relate 
a  coTiver.satlon  between  a  native  New  Yorker 
ni.d  a  friend  frorr.  mythical  Podunk,  USA. 

Says  Podunk  citizen:  "Our  restaurants 
are  better.  Our  air  Is  cleaner.  We  have  less 
traffic.  What  do  vou  think  of  that?" 
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Replies  the  New  Yorker:  "You're  so  right 
But  the  only  difference  Is  that  when  you 
» alee  up  In  the  morning  you  are  still  In 
F  Ddunk." 


QRITICS    OF    SAFE    STREETS    PRO- 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
ek".  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Jerris 
Leonard,  Administrator  of  the  Law  En- 
f  )rcement  Assistance  Administration,  is 
s  !lf-explanatory.  I  Include  It  in  the 
F  EcoRD  for  the  information  of  Members 
of  the  House : 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 
House  of  REPRKSEjrrATrvEs, 

Washington.  DC,  March  10, 1972. 
.  Jebris  Leonard. 
iministrator,   U.S.  DepaTtment   of  Justice, 
Law    Enforcement    Assistance   Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  As  you  probably  know, 
have   been   In   contact   with   mayors   and 
her  public  officials  In  the  56  Largest  cities, 
with  respect  to  my  Emergency  Crime  Con- 
Act    (HR   11813).  I  have   been   seeking 
elr  comments  on  the  legislation,  In  antlc- 
Ifjatlon   of   the   public   hearings   ordered   by 
e  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler.  Chairman  of  the 

Judiciary   Committee. 
While    the    majority    of    the    cities    have 
r*ponded.  sending  me  material  which  has 
pfoved  very  helpful,  I  am  disturbed  to  And — 
d  I  am  certain  you  will  share  this  feel- 
g — that   officials   in   some   cities   have   not 
tilled  because  they  say — or  Intimate— that 
ey  fear  retribution  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
nt  Assistance  Administration  and/or  the 

Planning  Agencies. 
One  official  I  spoke  to  yesterday  was  quite 
candid  about  this.  He  telephoned  me  to 
apologize  for  not  having  replied  to  my  sur- 
letter.  He  explained  he  could  not  "go 
record"  because  to  do  so  might  damage 
relationship  with  your  agency  and  with 
state  agency  as  a  result  of  which  his 
could  lose  some  sorely  needed  crlme- 
ng  funds.  But  he  urged  me  to  press 
with  my  legislation,  assuring  me. 
he  put  It,  that  It  is  -lOO^c  on  target." 
on  a  confidential  basis  he  told  me 
aljout  some  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  Safe 
program,  as  administered  by  your 
and  state  authorities. 
t  regret  that  I  cannot  give  details  because 
do  so  would  unavoidably  Identify  the  city 
question.  However,  the  Information  Is 
wtr^h  having  for  purposes  of  my  own  elucl- 
dttlon.  even  though  I  am,  of  course,  dis- 
tressed that  the  city  official  should  feel  so 
m  aiblted  about  publicly  dl8c\isslng  the  situa- 
te n.  I  can  only  say  that  this  city  clearly  Is 
nc  t  getting  sufficient  funding  from  the  Safe 
Streets  program,  and  even  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  it  are  not  reaching  the  city  speedily 
b«  cause  of  an  incredible  amount  of  red  tape. 
[  woxild  like  to  cite  another  example.  An 
of  iclal  In  another  large  city  advised  my  office 
th  »t  he  could  not  answer  the  survey  letter 
be  cause  he  feared  that  this  might  Jeopardize 
ths  poeslblllty  of  his  city  being  selected  as 
ore  of  the  eight  "Special  Impact"  grantees. 
Si  ice  that  time  his  city  was  selected,  but  the 
ofl  Iclal  still  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the 
grint  was  handled.  He  too  will  not  "go  on 
re  »rd"  out  of  fear  of  retaliation. 

hs  you  know,  Mr.  Leonard,  my  legislation 
as  lures  large  cities  that  they  wlU  automatl- 
ca  ly  receive  Safe  Streets  funds  as  o  matter  of 
rirht.  The  amount  could  not  be  changed  by 
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vour  agency  or  state  offlolals.  The  amount 
would  be  based  on  the  city's  population  and 
crime  rate.  This  would  be  clearly  stated  in 
the  law,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
politics  Interfering  with  the  program,  since 
your  agency  would  be  relieved  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  discretion  It  now  has — and  so  would 
the  state  capitals. 

Whatever  you  think  about  the  merits  of  my 
legislation.  I  am  certain  you  believe  that  (1) 
a  free  exchange  of  opinions  Is  healthy,  and 
(2)  It  Is  necessary  for  Congress  to  have  such 
opinions  with  facts  to  back  them  up 

Therefore  I  ask  you  to  circulate  a  letter  to 
program  officials  in  the  largest  cities  (defined 
In  my  bill  as  those  having  populations  of 
250.000  or  more),  assuring  them  that  they 
will  not  be  penalized  If  they  give  Informa- 
tion to  Congrees  that  Is  critical  of  your  pro- 
gram. I  am  certain  that  is  your  policy  right 
now,  but.  as  I  have  indicated,  officials  in  some 
cities  evidently  need  some  assurances  to  this 
effect.  I  request  also  that  you  send  a  letter 
to  the  State  Planning  Agencies,  asserting  that 
It  Is  the  policy  of  your  office  to  encourage 
frank  and  open  discussion  of  the  Safe  Streets 
program. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  perhaps  the  fears  of 
some  officials  were  not  too  well-founded.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  such  feelings  with  Inevi- 
tablv  arise  under  a  program  structured  In 
such  a  way  that  city  offlctals  have  tn  come  to 
Wa.-^hlngton  begging  for  a  handout.  I  would 
hoF>e  to  have  your  support  for  H  R.  11813, 
which  would  cure  this  situation. 
Sincerely. 

James    V.   Stanton. 
I  Mernher  of  Congress. 
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VIEWS  ON  BUSING 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VISCINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  on  forced  busincr  of  school  chil- 
dren continues  throughout  our  Nation. 
it  would  be  wise  for  u.s  to  hear  the  experi- 
ences of  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
David  E.  Satterfield  ni,  of  Richmond, 
Va. 

It  was  in  Congressman  Satterfield's 
district  that  the  landmark  judicial  de- 
cision to  abolish  established  school 
boundaries  to  achieve  racial  balance  was 
handed  down. 

My  colleagues  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
House  Judlclar\'  Committee  in  support 
of  the  pending  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  that  no  public 
school  student  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  shall  be  assigned  to  or  required  to 
attend  a  particular  school. 

His  eloquent  testimony,  which  I  am 
presenting  here,  clearly  outlines  the 
effects  of  busing  on  Representative  Sat- 
terfield's district,  the  State  of  Virgina. 
and  our  entire  Nation. 

One  of  Mr.  Satterfield's  main  con- 
ceras  is  the  deterioration  of  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  students  as  a  re.sult  of  ex- 
tensive busing.  He  also  expresses  his  fear 
that  this  decision  sets  a  precedent  that 
will  have  nationwide  impact. 

I  believe  it  Is  appropriate  that  we  take 
a  moment  to  read  this  pertinent  and 
compelling  views  on  this  important  and 
immediate  Issue. 

The  material  follows: 


Statement  by  Representative  David  E.  Sat- 
TERFXEU)  III,  Before  SuBCOMMrrTEE  No.  5 
OF  THE  House  Judiciart  CoMMriTEE.  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  know  no  Issue  of  deeper  con- 
cern to  our  citizens  than  court  ordered  bus- 
ing of  school  pupils  to  alter  the  racial  mix- 
ture In  public  schools.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  this  Subcom- 
mittee for  Its  decision  to  conduct  public 
hearings  upon  a  host  of  proposals  before  It 
which  would  attempt  to  deal  with  this  Issue. 

I  wish  to  express  also  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  express  my  views  as  well  as  those 
of  my  constituents  In  the  City  of  Richmond. 
Virginia,  and  the  two  adjacent  Counties  of 
Henrico  and  Chesterfield,  who  are  so  vitally 
affected. 

The  depth  of  concern  among  my  constit- 
uents was  forcefully  demonstrated  on  Feb- 
ruary 17th.  Despite  a  heavy  snowstorm  a 
motorcade  of  3261  vehicles  Journeyed  from 
Richmond  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
demonstrate  objection  to  forced  busing  and 
to  consolidation  of  school  districts  to  facili- 
tate forced  biising.  An  additional  2000  vehi- 
cles were  turned  back  at  the  point  of  origin 
In  order  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  this  demon- 
stration on  the  usual  heavy  afternoon  traffic 
on  highways  leading  south  from  Washington. 

The  peaceful,  lawful  nature  of  their  pro- 
te-st  and  the  demeanor  of  120  citizens,  who 
called  upon  more  than  300  offices  of  Members 
of  the  House  that  day,  demonstrates  more 
eloquently  than  words  that  these  were  seri- 
ous Individuals  typical  of  middle-class 
.\merlca. 

X  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  ap- 
pear here  today  to  .irgue  the  question  of  In- 
tegration In  the  public  schools  of  Richmond 
or  any  other  place,  I  appear  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  people  In  my  District  and  as  a  legis- 
lator who  has  become  deeply  concerned  about 
forced  busing  of  pupils  to  correct  racial  Im- 
balance In  public  schools.  I  am  concerned 
by  what  I  have  seen  It  do  to  my  City  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  by  what  I  fear  It  may 
do  to  my  entire  District,  my  State  and  my 
Nation. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  present  and 
future  quality  of  public  education  and  the 
adverse  affect  of  forced  busing  upon  excel- 
lence in  education.  I  have  grown  concerned 
.also  about  the  possible  effect  of  busing  de- 
cisions upon  the  future  of  this  nation  and  its 
.system  of  government. 

Our  Federal  system  of  government  is  a 
good  one,  capable  of  perfection  In  Its  opera- 
tion. It  is  my  view  that  the  failure  to  real- 
ize Its  full  potential  has  been  due  to  the 
frailties  of  man  and  not  Imperfections  In 
the  system  Itself.  However,  we  will  never 
achieve  that  potential  If  we  abandon  the 
basic  premise  Inherent  In  the  freedoms  se- 
cured to  us  all  In  our  Constitution,  that  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  man  should  con- 
trol his  own  destiny  and  that  of  his  minor 
children. 

In  a  sense.  It  Is  regrettable  that  the  of- 
fending Judicial  edicts  have  become  obscured 
by  the  use  of  the  term  "busing"  and  that  as 
a  result  the  real  pwlnts  at  Issue  have  been 
obfuscated.  The  busing  of  which  I  speak, 
and  about  which  I  complain.  Is  the  busing 
of  pupils  by  force,  pursuant  to  Judicial  order, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  artlflclal  racial 
balance  of  students  In  public  schools. 

I  have  heard  It  said,  primarily  In  an  effort 
to  mltlsate  the  gravity  of  the  forced  busing 
i.-s-sue.  that  busing  is  historic  In  America  and 
that  through  the  years  thousands  of  stu- 
dents have  ridden  school  buses  to  and  from 
school.  But  there  Is  a  serious  difference  be- 
tween that  kind  of  busing  and  the  forced 
busing  of  which  I  speak.  That  difference  can 
be  described  In  one  word — compulsion. 

The  kind  of  busing  to  which  these  Indi- 
viduals refer  emerged  with  the  development 


of  the  motor  vehicle  and  was  employed  to 
replace  the  long  walk  or  horseback  ride  to 
the  nearest  school.  It  developed  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  assist  pupils  In  their  ef- 
forts to  attend  the  nearest  school.  It  was 
voluntary. 

Court  ordered  busing  plans,  on  the  other 
hand,  transfer  students  by  bus,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience,  but  merely  to  achieve 
some  arbitrarily  established  level  of  racial 
mix  among  pupils.  The  court  thus  replaces 
the  parent  In  determining  what  schools  his 
child  shall  attend  and  how.  It  thus  seizes  all 
control  over  a  child's  education  and  denies  to 
the  parent  the  right  and  opportunity  to  In- 
fluence an  Important  aspect  of  his  child's 
education. 

I  realize  that  there  have  been  instances  In 
the  past  where  a  black  child  was  bused  past 
his  nearest  school  to  attend  a  black  school  or 
a  white  child  bused  past  his  neighborhood 
school  to  attend  a  white  school.  That  was 
wrong. 

It  Is  Just  as  wrong  today  to  bus  a  black  or 
a  white  child  past  his  neighborhood  school  In 
order  that  he  will  become  a  part  of  an  artl- 
flclal racial  balance  In  a  school  miles  away. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  some 
sociologists  and  psychiatrists  have  suggested 
that  proper  public  education  demands  a 
certain  degree  of  racial  mix  and  that  parents 
lack  the  ability,  experience  and  knowledge 
to  determine  what  Is  best  for  their  own 
children  and  that  these  suggestions  have 
been  used  to  defend  forced  busing.  I  would 
observe,  however,  that  neither  suggestion  has 
escaped  serious  challenge  and  that  argu- 
ments supporting  the  principle  of  free  choice 
must  of  necessity  transcend  both  in  im- 
portance. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
Individuals  who  express  the  view  that  forced 
busing  Is  necessary,  do  so  with  the  mistaken 
idea  that  areas  now  under  busing  orders 
have  made  no  effort  to  Integrate  their  schools 
or  that  they  have  deliberately  resorted  to  sub- 
terfuge to  prevent  integration. 

That  Is  not  the  case  In  my  District.  Even 
if  It  were.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  other 
solutions,  not  nearly  so  harsh,  which  can  at 
the  same  time  contribute  to  quality  educa- 
tion. We  may  have  been  slow  to  react  to  the 
Brown  decision  but  we  did  take  steps  to 
conform  to  what  it  said. 

In  1966  the  school  system  In  the  independ- 
ent City  of  Richmond  Inaugurated  a  freedom 
of  choice  system  for  enrolling  pupils  in  our 
public  schools. 

This  plan  was  devoid  of  any  possibility  of 
gerrymandering  a  school  area  since  It  em- 
ployed no  geographic  zones  at  all.  It  per- 
mitted parents  to  send  their  children  to  any 
school  of  their  choice  within  the  corporate 
boundaries  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  It  con- 
formed to  the  1969  court  definition  of  a 
unitary  system  as  being  one  within  which 
no  person  is  effectively  excluded  from  any 
school  because  of  race.  That  It  was  achieving 
integration  in  the  public  schools  of  Rlch- 
mand  is  evident.  Consider.  If  you  will,  the 
fact  that  In  1961,  prior  to  implementation  of 
this  freedom  of  choice  plan,  only  1.8  per 
cent  of  34,958  pupils  attended  Integrated 
schools.  In  the  1967-68  school  year,  the  sec- 
ond under  this  freedom  of  choice  plan,  that 
figure  had  risen  to  44.6  per  cent  and  In  the 
1969-70  school  year  to  50.2  per  cent.  In  1969- 
70  every  white  student  In  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond attended  an  Integrated  school. 

The  subsequent  decision  of  the  Federal 
Court  at  Richmond  ordering  forced  busing 
of  pupils  to  achieve  an  arbitrary  racial  mix- 
ture of  students  in  the  Richmond  Public 
School  and  its  further  order  requiring  the 
reassignment  of  teachers  to  achieve  a  racial 
mixture  in  each  school's  faculty  as  well,  pro- 
duced a  profound  and  undesirable  effect  upon 
the  Richmond  School  System  and  the  quality 
of  education  provided  by  that  system. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  realize  that  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  numerous  inci- 
dents which  support  this  conclusion  or  to 
discuss  those  resulting  problems  peculiar  to 
Richmond.  I  feel  I  would  be  remiss,  however. 
If  I  did  not  Invite  the  attention  of  this  Sub- 
committee to  some  of  those  problems  which 
I  believe  are  Inherent  In  every  case  where 
forced  busing  Is  ordered  and  which  I  believe 
diminishes  the  quality  of  education. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  long  range  damage 
results  from  transferring  teachers  from  the 
school  at  which  they  taught  prior  to  a  bus- 
ing order,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving 
an  arbitrary  racial  mixture  of  teachers  at 
each  .school.  Some  of  these  teachers  were 
uprooted  after  years  of  tenure  in  one  school. 
An  Immediate  result  in  Richmond  was  a 
termination  by  many  tea<?hers  of  their  vol- 
untary  after-hours  work  with  students  in 
various  extracurricular  activities.  F\irther- 
more.  many  teachers,  upon  the  expiration  of 
existing  contracts,  feel  compelled  to  leave  the 
school  system  Involved.  Some  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Others  who  have  reached 
the  age  for  retirement  but  '.vho  continued  to 
teach  out  of  pure  love  of  their  profession, 
have  elected  to  retire.  This  exodus,  which  in- 
cludes In  its  ranks  many  of  our  most  ex- 
perienced and  effective  teachers,  seriously 
damages  the  school  systems  in  which  thev 
had  worked. 

I  doubt  any  educator  will  challenge  the 
value  of  participation  In  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities to  the  quality  of  a  pupil's  educa- 
tion. Yet  forced  busing  has  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
these  activities  .after  school.  For  many,  the 
time  formerly  employed  In  these  pursuits  Is 
now  unproductlvely  consumed  riding  a  bus. 
For  those  fortunate  enouRh  to  continue 
their  extracurricular  activities,  the  experi- 
ence I.s  les-s  rewarding  because  of  the  reduced 
number  of  participants  and  the  diminished 
availability  of  teachers  who  pofy^e^s  the 
greatest  Intere.st  In  these  activities. 

The  debilitating  effect  of  forced  buying  on 
extracurricular  activities  is  partlcularlv  true 
of  after  school  athletic  programs.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  participation  in  sports,  so  es- 
sential to  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  our  young  citizens,  is  thus  curtailed. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  In  the 
Richmond  system,  for  example,  which  has 
been  remarkably  free  of  violence  in  the  past, 
there  occurred,  following  the  Inauguration 
of  forced  busing,  an  alarming  Increase  in 
the  Incidence  of  violence,  disruption  and 
criminal  acts  In  Its  public  schools  and  against 
the  persons  of  pupils  and  teachers.  This  re- 
grettable fact  forced  the  City  to  engage,  for 
the  first  time  ever,  a  school  security  force 
armed  with  the  power  of  arrest  to  help  main- 
tain order  and  to  protect  law-abiding  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  It  also  forced  the  ter- 
mination of  nighttime  school  sports  events. 
One  tragic  result  of  forced  busing  has  been 
the  destruction  of  the  role  of  the  neighbor- 
hood public  school  In  Its  community.  As  a 
direct  result  of  forced  busing; 

Parental  contact  with  and  Influence  in 
schools  attended  by  their  children  have  been 
lost. 

Parental  conferences  with  teachers,  so  es- 
sential to  proper  childhood  guidance,  have 
been  Inconvenienced  If  not  lost  altogether 
Children,  especially  those  In  kindergarter. 
and  lower  elementary  grades,  have  last  an 
Important  sense  of  security  and  Identity  pro- 
vided by  neighborhood  schools. 

Parents  are  severely  handicapped  in  their 
ability  to  bring  a  sick  child  home;   and 

Children  are  subjected  to  additional  risks; 
for  example  In  Richmond  alone,  school  buses 
were  Involved  in  a  total  of  153  accidents  be- 
tween September  1.  1971.  and  February  24 
1972. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  educational   opportunity.   All   of   us 
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have  heard,  at  one  time  or  another,  the 
statement  that  In  order  for  a  black  child 
to  receive  a  quality  education  he  mutt  attend 
a  school  ill  which  white  children  are  en- 
rolled. That  is  a  racist  statement  which 
niakes  no  more  pen.«e  than  another  racist 
statement  which  we  have  al.so  heard,  that  a 
white  child  cannot  receive  a  quality  edu- 
cation in  a  school  al.so  attended  by  black 
students.  Both  statements  are  erroneous,  but 
they  do  serve  to  focus  upon  a  critical  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  effects  of  forced  busing. 
No  doubt,  there  are  instances  where  one 
might  conclude  that  a  bused  pupil  will 
achieve  a  better  education  in  the  school  to 
which  he  is  bused  than  he  received  previ- 
ously But  what  about  that  child  who  will  re- 
ceive an  Inferior  education  a.s  a  result  of  be- 
ing bused  A  clas-slc  example,  which  can  be 
documented,  but  which  Is  by  no  means  ex- 
clusive, has  occurred  in  Richmond. 

The  Richmond  School  Board  wa.^.  a  pie^neer 
in  the  concept  of  providing  accelerated 
courses  in  math,  chemistry  and  phvHlco 
through  which  exceptionally  talent-ed  stu- 
dents would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
expand  their  knowledge  at  a  more  rapid  "rate 
than  was  p<.)s.sible  in  the  standard  curric- 
ulum. Pilot  courses  were  commenced  l:i  one 
high  .school  and  gradually  exterided  to  oth- 
ers when  and  where  a  need  became  evident. 
As  a  result  of  the  forced  busing  order,  .some 
who  were  already  pursuing  the  course  of 
study  provided  in  these  advanced  classes 
were  plucked  out  of  their  neighborhood 
school  and  bused  to  schools  which  do  not 
provide  any  accelerated  courses  of  study. 
These  unfortunate  students  were  forced  to 
w.iste  the  balance  of  their  high  school  careers 
repeating  c!a~swork  they  had  already  com- 
pleted in  their  accelerated  studies. 

Can  one  really  Justify  forced  busing  when 
this  Is  a  direct  result?  Of  course,  we  must 
exert  e\cry  c.Tort  to  provide  equal  quality 
education  to  all  pupils,  regardless  of  their 
r.ice  or  economic  station  1:;  life.  But  I  f.all 
to  see  how  anyone  can  condone  a  plan  which 
may  impr.ive  the  quality  of  education  of 
one  student  at  '.he  expense  of  .another  or 
which  threatens  a  decrease  in  overall  qualitv 
education. 

Do  the  rlght.s  of  a  student  who  mav  Im- 
prove his  educational  lot  through  forced  bus- 
ing outwdgh  the  rights  of  a  student  who 
thereby  sufTers  a  dim.inution  in  the  quality 
of  his  education?  If  this  then  be  a  result 
of  forced  busing,  and  it  is.  on  what  con- 
ceivable constitutional  theory  can  it  be  sup- 
ported? I  submit  there  is  none. 

None  of  the  problems  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, by  any  stretch  of  imagination  can  be 
said  to  contribute  to  excellence  in  education 
Indeed,  the  exact  opposite  Is  true.  These 
problems  are  in  fact  sacrificial  offerings  upon 
the  altar  of  forced  busing 

The  time  has  come  to  .^top  this  practice 
In  January  a  new  decision  was  rendered 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  at  Richmond,  not 
out  of  a  new  cause  of  action  but  upon  a  mo- 
tion of  Joinder  in  the  original  action  which 
had  produced  the  forced  busii;p  order  for  the 
City  of  Richmond,  Althouch  this  new  deci- 
sion is  being  appealed  I  feel  compelled  to 
discuss  It.  because  it  provides  a  chilling  in- 
■sight  into  how  far  Federal  Courts  are  pre- 
pared to  go. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  impact  of  this 
decision  it  must  be  remembered  th.<it  Vir- 
ginia is  unique  in  that  its  cities  and  coun- 
ties are  completely  .separate  political  en- 
tities, neither  being  dependent  upon  the 
other  In  the  operatic n  of  Its  government 

The  City  of  Richmond  Is  governed  by  an 
elected  council  and  the  Counties  of  Henrico 
and  Chesterfield  by  separate  elected  Boards 
of  Supervisors  who  appoint  the  members  of 
their  respective  school  boards.  Each  political 
entity  has  operated  its  own  separate  school 
system,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  cotermi- 
nous with  the  political  boundaries. 
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Funds  to  operate  these  systems  are  appro- 
pi  lated  by  their  respective  legislative  bodies 
Itch  also  authorize  capital  Investments. 
B^nd  Issues  for  school  construction  are  the 
e  obligation  of  the  political  entity  of- 
Ing  the  Issiie. 

Richmond  City   has  approximately  48,000 
plls,  the  Counties  of  Henrico  and  Chester- 
fl^d   have  approximately  34.000  and  24.000 
pectlvely.    Richmond    City    students    are 
r^omlnantly  black  and  those  In  the  coun- 
predomlnantly  white.  The  three   Inde- 
pekident  political  subdivisions  encompass  an 
ar^a  of  744  square  miles,  some  of  which  and 
both  Henrico  and  Chesterfield .  Is  rural 
rhe  decision  to  which  I  refer  would  im- 
a  forced  busing  plan  up>on  these  three 
Isdlctiona.  by  abolishing  the  three  sepa- 
school    districts    and    their    respective 
ool  boards  and  by  creating  In  their  place 
stead  a  single  master  school  district  en- 
Ing  the  entire  area.  That  new  district 
wcjuld  be  administered  bv  a  nna.ster  school 
to   which  Richmond  City  would  ap- 
t    four    1 4)     members,    the    County    of 
three  (3)  members  and  the  County 
Chesterfield  two   (2)    members. 
wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
that   when   this  declsioii   wa.s  rendered 
of  the  three  lurlsdictloiis  involved  v  a.s 
it\  operating  an  approved   unitary  .school 
tern;    Richmond's  unitary  sy.stem   ha",  in? 
be^n   e.stabllshed   pursuant   to  order  of  the 
rt  In  question  and  the  Counties  of  He". - 
3  and  Chesterfield  having  been  e.stablished 
rsuant  to  unitary  school   pla'i.s  approvrd 
the  Departmen'  of  Health   EdMrarion  ri-.d 
Ifarc. 

t"hls  decision  goes  far  beyond  the  f,rdinarv 
de^egreeatlon    case    Inv  Ivlng    the    rea.>siK..- 
nt  of  students  and  faculty  to  obtain  a  liv.!- 
chool  system.  It  Ir.volves  the  complete 
turlng  of  three  Independent  unitary 
ool  systems  In  three  Independent  political 
idivlslons  in  order  to  brine  about  some- 
:\g  defined  as  a  more  "viable  racial  mix  ' 
ughout   the  area    defined  a.s  a  "metro- 
tan  area"  school  community.  I",  mandat- 
thls  consolidation,  the  Court   for  the  first. 
s.    ha.s   affixed   a   ccn.-titutlonal    rl.-ht   cf 
ro   children    attending    a    judicially   ap- 
ved  unitary  .school  system  of  or.e  political 
"vision  to  be  transported  to  and  enrolled 
a  unitary  school   sv^tem  of  an    idjoinii^g 
tlcal  subdivisicn.  The  Court  ha^  further 
ed  to  white  children  attending  a  unitary 
1  system,  the  obligation  of  being  trans- 
ed    to    a    predcminately    black    unitary 
systtm,  in  another  political  subdlv;- 
the  rights  and  obligations  are  said  to 
ha*e  been  invoked  to  provide  for  a  mrjre  de- 
ri  ble  racial  mi.\, 
.  would  establish  within  the  new  master 
school  district  six  subdivisions  extending  like 
s  of  pie  from  the  center  of  the  city  and 
id  arbitrarily  fi.x  the  racial  mix  in  each 
3ol  at  not  less  th.m  20  per  cent  nor  mo:e 
n  40  per  cent  black.  It  would  provide  that 
ctlon  of  pupils  to  be  bused  would  be  by 
ry.    similar    to    the    Random    Selection 
Method  employed  in  the  selection  of  draftees 
r  the  Uniform  Selective  Service  .■\ct 

Implications  of  this  decision  are  broad- 

,•  far  than  any  previnu.c  school  case   Here. 

the  first  time  a  Federal  Court  has  struck 

Jurl-sdlcttonal  lines  which  were  estab- 

in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  Ceniurv 

which  have  been  changed  only  by  peri- 

enlargement   of   the   City   through   an- 

tion  proceedings  which  no  one  has  ever 

nisly    suggested    were    designed    to    per- 

late  school  segregation, 

lould    this    decision    to    ignore    Jurisdic- 

al  lines  within  a  State  be  affirmed  by  the 

Supreme  Court,  which  certainly  is  not  a 

plete  Improbabilitv.  then  the  precedent 

have  been  set  to  ignore  State  lines  as 

We  could  then  antlclpa'e  a  host  of  court 

red  interstate  mergers,  such  as  a  merger 

r'een  the  schools  of  Washington  DC    now 

i  er  cent  black,  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
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area.s;  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  or  perhaps 
s.  merger  'n-r,i,in?  New  York  City  and  New 
.'■"■^sey. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  decision  constltutfif 
a  very  real  threat  to  the  right  of  a  locality 
to  control  Its  own  sch<K)ls.  Once  begun 
Interstate  mergers  could  easily  lead  to  a 
Federal  School  System  controlled  absolutely 
in  Washington  by  appointed  officials,  who 
are  In  no  way  answerable  to  the  electorate. 
They  would  dictate  the  desien  of  each  and 
every  new  public  school;  determine  where 
and  when  it  shall  be  erected:  assign  pupils 
to  specific  schools:  determine  the  training 
requirements  of  teachers  and  their  assign- 
ment to  specific  schools:  select  the  textbooks 
ro  be  used  formulate  and  dictate  class- 
room curricula:  and  control  everv  facet  of 
school  administration. 

Should  this  come  to  pass,  it  goes  without 
saving  that  every  single  community  in  this 
country  will  be  arTected,  even  though  It  does 
not  now  have  and  may  never  have,  an  edu- 
cation problpm  involving  race. 

The  greatest  guarantee  we  have,  for  the 
r-ontinuatlon  of  freedom  In  education  so 
es.sentlal  to  a  free  people.  Is  to  continue  chat 
diversification  of  control  over  public  educa- 
tion inherent  in  the  principle  of  local  con- 
trol Destroy  that  and  you  destroy  freedom 
of  education   it.self. 

As  disturbing  as  this  aspect  of  the  con- 
solidation decision  mav  be.  the  collateral 
questions  which  l^  raises  are  even  more 
disturbing. 

For  example,  if  Federal  Courts  are  permit- 
ted to  .strike  down  local  Jurl.sdictlonal  bound- 
aries for  an  educatl^ral  purpose,  might  they 
not  also  traverse  them  for  some  other  public 
purpose  such  as  welfare  and  medical  care'' 

Consider  if  you  will  those  questions  col- 
lateral to  implementation  of  the  Richmond 
Consolidation  Case  The  manner  in  which 
they  mav  be  resolved  will  have  a  serious 
impact  upon  local  government  far  beyond 
the  questions  of  education.  Integration  and 
fvrced  busing. 

The  court  has  made  no  effort  In  Its  decision 
TO  deal  with  the  number  of  school  admlnis- 
'r.iiors  which  will  be  required  by  the  new 
master  school  district.  It  makes  no  reference 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  new  district  or  the 
educational  program  it  will  employ  nor  does 
1'  indicate  how  or  by  whom  either  will  be 
determined.  It  fails  to  acknowledge  the  oper- 
ational coets  of  this  new  &ch(X)l  system  or  to 
suggest  how  funds  to  finance  those  costs  will 
be  raised.  It  faiU  to  address  the  question  of 
how  capital  outlays  for  new  schools  or  addi- 
tions to  existing  schools  are  to  be  financed 
or,  for  that  matter,  how  bonds  will  be  Issued. 
It  fails  to  address  the  problem  of  how  school 
property  will  be  cr^nveved  to  the  new  school 
board  or  how  that  board  will  receive  and 
liold  such  property:  it  ignores  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  how  the  separate  outstanding  bond 
obligations  of  the  counties  and  city  involved, 
wil.  be  assumed  or  repaid  .Ab.ove  ail.  It  leaves 
'nanswered  the  vexing  question  as  to  how 
-hree  separate  legislative  bodies  r!\n  be  made 
to  finance  their  respective  portions  of  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  this  new  common  school 
chsirict.  especially  when  the  true  tax  rate  In 
each  political  entity  Is  different  or  how  either 
of  these  bodies  can  be  mide  to  act  when  the 
public  interest  rf  rnunty  or  city  Is  hostile  to 
•he  public  Interest  of  one  of  the  others. 

Previously  In  this  cise  the  presiding  Judge 
ordered  the  Richmond  City  School  Beard  to 
purchase  buses  and  R'chmond  City  Council 
an  elective  legislative  body,  to  appropriate 
the  fu::ds  required  to  pay  for  them  Tlie.e 
orders  were  arm.ed  with  the  threat  of  con- 
tempt citation  and  punishment  If  resisted. 
Bith  bodies,  the  School  Board  and  Cltv 
Council  compiled  with  these  orders  Ret'ard- 
!es.s  of  anv  qttestlon  as  to  whether  they 
shotild  or  should  not  have  resisted.  I  think 
it  is  self-evident  that  little  or  no  Imagina- 
tion Is  required  to  raise  the  fear  that  all 
these    collateral    questloi.j    will    be    deter- 
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mined  i-lther  by  court  edict  or  by  Judicial 
ooercion  upon  the  elected  representatives 
In-.olved.  Such  a  possibility  should  be  re- 
pugnatit  to  everv  Individual  who  believes  In 
our  C'-nsf I'ution. 

The  potential  for  mischief  Inherent  In 
this  decision  is.  I  think,  self-evident.  It 
constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  autonomy 
of  local  and  state  governments  as  integral 
part.s  of  our  Federal  system  and  It  constitutes 
a  serious  danger  to  the  continued  right  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  to  freely  govern 
themselves  at  the  state  and  local  levels  of 
:_'overiiment. 

If  the  Federal  Courts  are  prohibited  from 
demanding  forced  busing  as  a  tool  to  achieve 
a  tinltary  school  system — whatever  that  may 
be  -then  the  reasons  which  have  produced 
the  Richmond  consolidation  case  and  all 
like  it.  will  have  been  removed.  Court  or- 
dered busing  Is  a  fact.  Extension  of  the  doc- 
trine upon  which  forced  busing  is  predi- 
cated Is  liL','.  more  than  a  fear  or  a  theory. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act 
to  prohibit  forced  busing  either  by  legis- 
lative act.  as  some  suggest,  or  by  amendment 
t3  the  Constitution,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  only  practical  course  now  open  to  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  believed  that 
Congress  could  enact  legislation  which  the 
Supreme  Court  would  sustain  to  prohibit 
forced  busing  to  achieve  an  artificial  racial 
balance  or  to  eliminate  a  racial  Imbalance  In 
public  schools.  I  confess,  however,  that  my 
optimism  in  this  regard  was  destroyed  by 
the  .Supreme  Court's  opinion  In  Sicann,  et 
al.  V.  Oiarlotte-Mccklenhurg  Board  of  Edu- 
cition,  ft  al. 

That  opinion  left  no  doubt  that  the  Su- 
i^renie  Court  has  concluded  there  shall  be 
a  reordering  of  the  ratio  between  the  races 
among  pupils  In  the  public  schools  In  areas 
where  de  jure  segregation  Is  said  to  exist. 
Moreover,  li  makes  quite  clear  that  busing 
Is  an  acceptable  tool,  and,  therefore,  a  Con- 
stitutional tool,  which  may  be  utilized  to 
cff-'ct  ilie  necessary  involuntary  transfers. 

When  I  consider  that  determination,  whtu 
I  consider  the  facility  with  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  swept  aside  pertinent  language 
In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  as  well  as  Con- 
gre.s.slonal  expressions  In  subsequent  enact- 
ments, and  when  I  consider  the  distances 
pupils  must  be  miived  from  one  school  to 
another  to  Implement  that  decision,  I  find 
It  Impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  its  own  volition,  will  embrace  and 
approve  any  legislative  act  having  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  such  forced  busing  or  elimi- 
nating forced  busing  already  in  progress  as 
a   result  of  its  decision. 

I  know  that  some  Members  of  Congress 
sincerely  believe  we  can  prohibit  forced  bus- 
ing simply  by  enacting  legislation,  I  respect 
their  right  to  this  view,  of  course,  but  I  dis- 
agree with  their  conclusion.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  basic  decision  which  Is  predicated 
upon  the  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of 
the  Con.stitutlon.  I  fall  to  see  how  we  can 
alter  such  a  decision  by  mere  legislation. 
The  groundwork  is  already  laid  upon  which 
the  Supreme  Court  can  render  a  decision 
which  would  declare  such  legislation  uncon- 
stitutional and  I  believe  that  Is  precisely 
what  it  would  do 

It  Is  important  at  this  point  for  each  of 
us  to  contemplate  a  perplexing  aspect  of  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  decision.  I  refer  to  the 
Court's  failure  to  make  that  decision  appll- 
oable  to  public  schools  located  In  areas  where 
de  facto  segregation  Ls  said  to  exist.  What 
may  be  of  greater  slgnficance,  however.  Is  the 
Court's  refusal  to  hold  that  these  areas  are 
exempt  from  lt.s  application  at  some  future 
date. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  apparent 
conclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  clvU  rights  of  a  black  child 
in  North  Carolina  are  so  violated  by  a  con- 
dition of  segregation  as  to  demand  redress, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand  the  civil  rights 
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of  a  black  child  in  another  area  who  experi- 
ences the  same  condition  of  segregation  are 
not  violated  simply  because  the  former  con- 
dition Is  determined  to  be  de  jure  segregation 
and  the  latter  de  facto  segregation.  I  deem 
It  self-evident  that  the  rights  of  both  chil- 
dren are  the  same  and  that  if  the  rights  of 
one  are  violated,  then  the  rights  of  both  are 
violated  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  establishing  the  offend- 
ing condition.  There  cen  be  no  serious  doubt, 
absent  effective  action  by  Congress,  that  the 
time  must  come  when  the  Supreme  Court 
will  conclude  that  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg decision  applies  to  de  facto  and  de  jure 
segregation  with  equal  force. 

It  Is  high  time  for  all  of  us  to  recognize, 
for  what  it  Is,  the  distinction  which  has 
been  created  between  de  facto  and  de  jure 
segregation; — that  It  Is  a  deliberate  effort  to 
divide  into  two  camps  the  potential  objectors 
to  forced  busing  and  to  keep  the  two  camps 
divided  by  holding  out  to  one  the  hop©  that  It 
will  not  suffer  the  same  indignity  of  forced 
busing  visited  upon  the  other.  I  suggest  that 
the  long  range  result,  if  we  fall  to  act,  Is  that 
both  camps  will  suffer  the  same  fate, 
separately. 

Those  who  feel  secure  today  because  they 
reside  in  areas  Identified  as  having  de  facto 
segregation  will  be  well  advised  to  heed  the 
arguments  of  those  of  us  who  are  currently 
under  the  gun.  Where  we  stand  today,  they 
will  surely  stand  tomorrow. 

Some  of  those  who  now  advocate  action  by 
legislation,  and  who  argue  that  it  would  be 
upheld  In  Court,  do  not  seek  to  prohibit 
forced  busing,  but  rather  to  Implement  exist- 
ing busing  orders  by  attempting  to  Impose 
some  limitation  upon  the  extent  to  which 
such  orders  would  apply.  Some  advocates  of 
this  approach  with  whom  I  have  talked  seem 
to  be  saying  that  a  certain  amount  of  forced 
busing  is  acceptable,  so  long  as  It  occurs 
somewhere  else. 

I  hold  that  If  busing  Is  wrong  In  one  place 
then  it  Is  wrong  every  place.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, understand  or  accept  such  an  approach 
as  a  method  for  dealing  with  this  Issue. 

Forced  busing  under  Court  order,  solely  to 
achieve  an  artificial  racial  mix  of  pupils  In 
public  schools  Is  a  fact.  In  Richmond,  for 
example.  It  has  existed  for  a  full  year  and  a 
half.  To  date  every  determination  to  Impose 
forced  busing  upon  separate  school  systems 
have  been  made  by  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  which  democracy  as 
we  know  It  simply  does  not  exist. 

We  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  falling 
to  recognize  that  citizens  across  this  land. 
especially  those  In  jurisdictions  already  sub- 
ject to  Court  ordered  busing  are  growing 
restive,  not  simply  because  of  their  objection 
to  forced  busing  but  because  this  practice,  so 
vital  to  them  and  their  children,  has  become 
a  reality  without  any  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  on  the  Issue  either  by  direct  vote 
or  through  their  duly  elected  representatives. 

This  fact  alone  offers  a  compelling  argu- 
ment against  reliance  now  upon  so  question- 
able a  remedy  as  a  legislative  act,  for  the 
validity  of  such  an  act  will  remain  undeter- 
mined for  a  long  period  of  time,  perhaps  sev- 
eral years.  Meanwhile,  existing  court  ordered 
busing  would  continue  unabated  and  con- 
solidation orders,  such  as  the  one  In  Rich- 
mond, even  If  stayed  throughout  appeal,  will 
have  been  decided  long  before  such  legisla- 
tion can  be  tested  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  here  today,  therefore,  to  support,  and 
to  urge  yoxir  sympathetic  consideration  of, 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  will  establish  the  Constitutional 
foundation  for  valid  legislative  action  to 
properly  and  effectively  deal  with  this  issue 
and  hopefully  with  the  related  arbitrary  as- 
signment of  teachers  to  achieve  artificial 
racial  balances  of  the  teachers  In  each  pub- 
lic school. 

The  essential  language  to  which  I  refer 
provides  that  no  public  school  student  be- 
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cause  of  race,  creed  or  color  shall  be  assigned 
to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular  school. 
This  language  is  appealing  because  it  is  brief 
and  explicit  and  because  it  properly  extends 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion  the  existing  prin- 
ciple that  the   Constitution   is  color-blind. 

Proponents  of  forced  busing  have  charged 
that  such  an  amendment  would  roll  back 
progress  tn  school  Integration  which  began 
with  the  Brown  decision  in  1954.  This  is  an 
Invalid  argument. 

First  of  all.  the  charge  appears  lo  be  pred- 
icated upon  a  conviction,  which  no  amount 
of  fact  seems  to  dispel,  that  every  opponent 
of  forced  busing  is  an  unrelenting  segrega- 
tionist whose  sole  objei  tlon  to  It  Is  his  un- 
swerving aversion  to  mixing  black  and  white 
children  In  public  schools  Tliat  simply  is 
not  a  fact.  Opposition  to  forced  btising  is  not 
related  to  race,  for  the  principle  that  pub- 
lic schools  shall  be  racially  integrated  Is  well 
established  and  accepted  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  for  example.  I  lave  received  ap- 
proximately 15.000  communications  from 
constituents,  some  of  whom  are  blafk.  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  forced  btisliig 
Except  for  a  handfvil  of  Intters.  the.se  citl.'ens 
made  affirmative  statements  demonstrating 
that  they  do  not  object  to  Integration  In  pub- 
lic schools.  That  this  reflects  a  genuine  con- 
viction Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  forced  busing  order  in 
Richmond,  public  school  integration  was  pro- 
gressing— peacefully   and    without    ir.cldent. 

Second,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
liow  these  opponents  of  the  Constitutional 
amendment  which  I  support  can  embrace,  on 
one  hand,  the  proposition  that  cur  Consti- 
tution says  that  a  public  school  pupU  may 
not  be  prevented  from  attending  a  particular 
public  school  on  account  of  his  race,  creed 
or  color,  yet  relect  on  the  other,  this  proposed 
amendment  which  complements  that  prop- 
osition by  stating  that  henceforth  the  Coii- 
stltutlon  will  also  forbid  the  asslrnment  of 
that  pupil  to  a  partlctilar  school  because  tif 
his  race,  creed  or  color 

Their  position  supports  the  patently  un- 
equal proposition,  that  for  some  purposes 
the  Constitution  is  color-blind  but  for  oth- 
ers. It  Is  not. 

The  language  I  support,  as  set  out  In  my 
resolution,  H  J.  Res.  597.  H.J.  Res.  620.  and 
other  pending  proposals,  would  make  It  clear 
beyond  doubt  that  the  Constitution  Is  Indeed 
color-blind — In  every  respect. 

Should  there  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
this  Subcommittee  that  the  suggested 
amendment  should  reflect  both  propositions 
then,  I  submit.  It  might  consider  inserting 
Immediately  after  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  reads  "No  public 
school  pupil  shall  because  of  race,  creed  or 
color"  the  words  "be  prevented  from  attend- 
ing or"  so  that  Section  1  will  read  "Section  1. 
No  public  school  student  shall,  because  of 
his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  prevented  from 
attending  or  be  assigned  to  or  required  to 
attend  a  particular  school." 

An  Important  facet  of  the  approach  I  rec- 
ommend, which  should  allay  the  fears  of  Its 
detractors  Is  that  even  though  this  Constitu- 
tional amendment  Is  psissed  and  ratified, 
subsequent  legislation  will  be  required  to 
Implement  It.  The  question  as  to  what  school 
plans  win  result  and  whether  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept,  freedom  of  choice  or 
some  other  plan  will  be  permissible  will  r,o 
doubt,  be  determined  by  subsequent  Con- 
gressional legislation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  this 
amendment  might  produce  a  result  coi:itrary 
to  the  one  T  seek  Perhaps  that  Is  possible; 
however.  Its  adoption  and  ratification  will 
provide  Congress  with  an  opnortunlty  to 
make  the  decisions  Involved  rather  than  to 
continue  to  leave  them  to  the  Federal  Court? 
T.  for  one.  feel  far  better  about  relying  upon 
the  will  of  Congress  than  I  do  about  having 
to  rely  ttpon  the  discretion  of  Federal  Judges 
who  are  not  accountable  to  the  people  for 
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their  actions.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation,  when  Important  is- 
sues are  Involved,  to  be  fair  and  objective 
and  to  reach  a  correct  decision  Those  of  us 
who  have  Joined  together  In  our  antl-buslng 
effort  are  perfectly  willing  to  place  our  case 
before  the  body  i)olUlc  who  will  speak 
through  their  elected  representatives.  I  think 
11  is  fair,  then,  to  ask  those  who  oppose  us 
why  they  are  unwilling  to  do  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate;  our  eflorl 
here  is  not  one  to  perpetuate  segregation,  it 
IS  simply  an  effort  lo  prohibit  the  utilization 
of  compulsory  busing  of  pupils  to  achieve 
1111  arbitrary  racial  mixture  in  public  schools. 

It  Is  an  eflorl  to  redirect  national  focus 
upon  the  proposition  that  public  schools 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  providing  quality 
education,  not  for  experimentation  in  socio- 
logical projects. 

It  is  an  effort  to  provide  the  framework 
upon  which  perm.ssible  legislation  can  be 
formulated. 

It  is  an  effort  to  afford  to  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  act. 

I  intend  to  support  legislation,  If  it  Is  de- 
veloped, which  has  as  its  objective  a  prohibi- 
tion upon  forced  busing.  However,  to  support 
such  an  effort  to  the  exclusion  of  a'.l  else 
would,  in  my  view,  be  a  serious  mistake  and 
I  will,  therefore,  continue  to  work  for  their 
Consliiuilonal  Aniendmeni. 

Because  of  the  questionable  validity  of  a 
legislative  act,  I  believe,  we  should  all  Join 
ha:ids.  now,  :n  support  of  this  Consiitutional 
Amendment,  regardless  of  whether  our  ac- 
tion is  in  conjunction  with  separate  legis- 
lation or  not. 

Should  we  do  that  and  should  we  also 
enact  anti-busing  legislation  which  is  sus- 
tained by  the  Court  before  this  amendment 
can  be  ratified,  then  no  damage  will  have 
been  done.  On  the  other  hand,  should  such 
legislative  enac'.ment  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional at  some  future  date  then  the  im- 
mediate availability  of  an  amendment  for 
ratification  will  be  a  significant  and  welcome 
circumstance  in  what  must  be  the  common 
goal  of  u.s  all,  to  effect  resolution  of  this  vex- 
ing problem  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Tliank  vou. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PEDIAT- 
RICS SIGNS  NEW  CONTR.^CT  WITH 
HEW 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KEVTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednvf^day.  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  pre.^ent  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  a  com- 
munication that  I  have  recently  received 
from  Dr.  George  K  Dpfmon.  director. 
Department  of  Government  Liaison, 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  togeth- 
er with  an  article  in  the  Amer.can  Acad- 
emy's new.slettor  dated  March  1.  1972 

Without  elaboration  at  this  point  the 
communication  and  the  article  in  the 
new.sletter  inform  us  that  the  Academy 
has  .'iigned  a  new  contract  wtih  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare expanding  headstarl  medical  con- 
.sultation  .s(-ivice.s  to  1973. 

The  letter  and  article  follows: 
.American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

Evanston,   HI..  Marcli   8.  1972. 
Hori.    Carl    Pep.kins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Perkins  You  know  of  the 
long-standing   interest   and   support  of  the 
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A  -nerlcan  Academy  of  Pediatrics  for  progrtims 
:(  Improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  young 
clilldren  particularly  Project  Head  Start. 
E  aclosed  for  your  Information  is  a  copy  of 
!i9  Academy's  recent  newsletter  discussing 
'r^e  new  medical  consultation  contract. 

This  contrnrt  which  will  result  !n  ex- 
panded partlclpatiiin  by  the  pediatric  :om- 
n:  unity  In  Project  Head  Start  represents  a 
rr  ajor  step  forward  by  the  Academy  to  lu- 
stre that  health  .services  provided  the  Head 
3  art  children  throughout  the  country  w!!! 
.•idequately  meet  the  health  needs  of  these 
Mldren.  their  families,  and  their  commu- 
nities. 

We  will  be  pleased  If  you  see  fit  to  submit 
tHe  enclosed  article  to  the  Congresolonal  Rec- 
oi  d  so  that  other  members  of  the  Congress 
ai;d  the  public  might  be  apprised  of  the 
A  'ademy's  continued  commitment  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  y'lig  chUdr^n 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorge   K   Deonon, 
Director,   Devartmerit   of  Go^f^nmrnt 
Liaison. 

^om    Newsletter.    American    Academy    of 
Pedlatrl'^s,  Mar.  1.  19721 
AtADEMY   Signs   New   Contract   wrrH   HEW 
Expanding  Head  Start  Medical  Consulta- 
noN  Services  to  1973 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has 

ned  a  $1.134.fiOO  contract  with  the  Oflice 

Child  Development.  Department  of  Health, 

ncatlon    and    Welfare    renewing    and    ex- 

4ndlng  the  AAP  Head  Start  medical  consul - 

on  program  originally  Initiated  In   1967. 

contract     will     extend     the     program 

though  July,  1973 

The  new  Head  Start  contract  was  Initiated 

developed    by    the    Academy's    Depart- 

t  of  Community  Services  and  represents 

Tiajor  step  forward  by  the  Academy  to  in- 

that    health    services    provided    Head 

children  throughout  the  cm.mtrv  ade- 

tely  meet  the  health  needs  of  these  chl!- 

n.  their  families  and  their  communities. 

rhe  Head  Start  contract  features  two  new 

visions   which   were   not   Included   In    the 

s-lna!  program. 

regional   he.\lth  specialists 
Dne  provision  will  enable  the  Academy  to 
•e  and  train  twelve  regional  health  speclal- 
to  develop  and  coordinate  health  serv- 
i  training  and  technical  assistance  systems 
serve  the  needs  of  local  program  person- 
The  regional  health  specialists  will  par- 
pate  In  general  policy  making  and  proeram 
elopment   with   the   regional   Head    Start 
consultant  and  the  regional  Office  of  Child 
.•elopment. 

rhey   will   assist  local   program  personnel 
obtaining   and   using   medical   assistance 
^ds:   train  personnel  In   the  use  of  plan- 
and  budgeting  guides,  and  train  prn- 
grftm  staff  In  self-evaluation  techniques,  pro- 
gram  budgeting   and   planning   of   training 
technical  assistance  needs.  Besides  train- 
Head   Start   program   personnel,  the  re- 
lal    health   sjjeclr.Ust    will    monitor    local 
Start  programs  to  ensure  their  smooth 
effective  operation. 

SELF-EVALUATION 

■^le  other  new  provision  calls  for  Indlvld- 
self-evaluatlon  of  Head  Start  programs 
:he  community  level.  Through  this  mecha- 
Head  Start  medical  consultant's  and 
(■gram  staff  will  review  and  critically  as- 
the  program's  operation  In  detail  Thl.c 
cedure  will  enable  Head  Start  consult- 
reglonal  health  specialists  and  pro- 
gram staff  to  effectively  develop  and  Imple- 
ment new  techniques  sis  needed  to  ejis'.ire 
better  quality  child  health  care, 
"hese  two  new  provisions  In  the  Head 
contract  v.-UI  further  enable  consult- 
to  pinpoint  and  resolve  administrative 
other  types  of  problems  more  qtilckJy 
efficiently.  Thus  the  consultant  will  have 
ad4ltlonal   time  to  provide  extensive  medl- 
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cal  ser'.lces  to  Head  Start  children  through 
H  more  "cor.rimlc  and  efficient  o'.'Prnll  pro- 
rram 

CONSULTANTS'    DUTIES 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  renewed  con- 
tract, the  Head  Start  medical  consultant  will 
be  able  to  more  effectively:  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  applications  submitted  by  the 
community:  meet  with  Iccal  plai^nlng  com- 
mittees to  map  out  Head  Start  programs: 
maintain  contact  \^ith  proeram  medical  di- 
rectors: follow-up  and  evaluate  programs, 
and  maintain  liaison  with  OCD  regional  and 
national  offices. 

Consultants  will  work  with  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  representatives  respon- 
sible for  funding  and  evaluating  Head  Start 
health  programs,  helping  them  Interpret  the 
needs  of  the  children,  the  resources  of  the 
commun.ltv,  and  the  .succe.ss  of  Head  Start 
proerams.  The  consultant  wiil  supplement 
rather  than  replace  the  medical  and  admin- 
istrative skills  a'.allable  in  each  community. 

FURTHFR    INFORMATION    AVAILIBLE 

Anyone  wishing  further  Information  about 
the  Head  Start  niedlcal  consultation  service 
program  or  desiring  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
ihould  contact:  Mr.  Edmund  N.  Epstein,  ad- 
ministrative director.  Head  Start  Medical 
Consultation  Service.  .America:!  Academv  of 
Pediatrics.  P.O.  Box  1034,  Evanston   III.  R0204 


March  15,  1972 
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CHINA:    WH.^T    DID    WE    GIVE    .AND 
WHAT  DID  WE  GET' 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  ;i  penetrating  and  out- 
.SDoken  statement  summarizing  the  real 
results  of  the  President'.^  recent  vi.sit  to 
Peking,  made  by  a  man  who  has  become 
probably  th'^  best  known,  mostly  ■ividely 
watched  television  commentator  in 
southern  California:  George  Putnam.  I 
only  wish  our  national  broadca.st  media, 
whose  spokesmen  react  with  such  a  pious 
pretense  of  horror  when  they  are  ac- 
cused of  allowing  a  single  point  of  view 
to  dominate  their  newscast^?  and  com- 
ment almost  completely,  would  give  this 
man  the  nationwide  audience  he  "learly 
deserves  Then  the  American  people 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  a 
good  manv  more  of  the  truths  not  pleas- 
ing to  Chairman  Mao 

Mr.  Putnam's  broadcast,  entitled 
"What  Did  We  Give  and  What  Did  We 
Get?"  and  broadcast  over  KTI..^.  Chan- 
nel Five,  Los  Angeles,  at  5  and  10  p.m., 
February  28.  follows: 

Wh.\t  Did  We  Give,  and  What  Did  We  Get? 
iBv  Octree  Putnam) 
When  it  wa.s  first  announced  that  the 
President  would  fly  to  Red  China  to  meet 
with  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  Chou  En  Lai,  this 
reporter  voiced  disapproval  unless  such  a 
meeting  be  held  at  a  neutral  location  with 
predetermined  ground  rules,  agenda,  and  ob- 
jectives fully  expressed. 

Shortly  thereafter.  I  was  s'lmmoned  to  the 
Western  White  House  and  a  briefing  by  Presi- 
dential adviser  He-n.-  Kissinger.  I  came  away 
with  some  of  the  following  conclusions — that 
the  meeting  would  consist  only  of  discus- 
sions— that  we  would  gl\e  nothing  away— 
that  we  would  carrv  forth  our  commitments 
to  Taiwan  and  to  the  Natlonal'st  Chinese— 
that  the  administration  needed  maneuver- 
lug  room — that's  the  way  the  doctor  put  it — 


that  a  wedge  might  be  driven  between  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China — that  a  giant  Interna- 
tional chess  game  was  in  progress — and  that 
we  were,  in  fact,  playing  one  Communist 
power  against  the  other. 

Well,  it  all  sounded  quite  reasonable.  But 
now,  mv  original  fears  have  been  borne  out. 
It  Is  this  reporter's  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Nixon  came  away  from  his  meeting  with 
Chou  Eu  Lai  giving  much  more  than  he  re- 
ceived. And  th?re  Is  question  that  we  received 
anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Nixon  promises  withdrawal  of  our  ten 
thousand  troops  from  Taiwan — not  immedi- 
ately— but  over  a  period  of  time.  He  agrees 
there  is  only  one  China  and  that  Taiwan  is 
a  part  of  mainland  China.  He  endorsed  en- 
tirely the  five  principles  of  so-called  peace- 
ful coexistence  as  espoused  by  the  Red  Chi- 
nese since  back  in  1955. 

And  the  President  comes  very  close  to 
warning  Russia  not  to  attack  China  when 
he  state.s  "Respect  for  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  all  states — non-ag- 
gression against  other  states — noninterfer- 
ence with  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
states." 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  would  be 
violated  by  any  Soviet  strike  against  Red 
China. 

Well  now,  what  did  we  get  In  return?  It 
is  this  reporter's  opinion  we  got  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing.  There  are  thirty  thousand 
Red  Chinese  troops  In  Laos,  There  are  Amer- 
ican prisoners  held  In  Red  China.  There  are 
three  U.S,  clvUlana  held  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  at  this  moment. 

The  Red  Chinese  continue  to  supply  our 
enemies  with  the  weapons  of  a  war  that  are 
killing  Americans  and  our  allies,  and  that  Is 
happening  right  now.  The  Red  Chinese  con- 
tinue to  use  drugs  as  an  Instrument  of  pol- 
icy and  as  a  weapon.  Now,  are  these  not  ne- 
gotiable items? 

Red  China  Is  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  all  western 
values,  as  enunciated  by  Chairman  Mao  him- 
self. Yet,  the  Nixona  sat  down  and  broke 
bread  with  the  Red  Chinese,  who  emascu- 
lated Tibet — killed  at  least  fifty  million  of 
their  own — directed  the  Red  Guard  massacre 
as  recently  as  four  years  ago.  In  1968, 

.And  yet,  In  high  flown  language,  our  Pres- 
ident, In  his  post-communique  toast  said, 
and  I  quote,  "The  Chinese  and  American  peo- 
ples are  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  never 
again  shall  foreign  domination,  or  foreign 
occupation,  be  visited  upon  any  part  of  Chi- 
na or  any  independent  country  of  this 
world." 

But  what  is  to  become  of  Taiwan?  It 
would  appear  that  the  President  has  pulled 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese and  Chiang  Kai  Shek,  our  steadfast  al- 
lies through  three  wars.  It  will  be  denied — 
but  putting  Washington  acceptance  of  Tai- 
wan as  a  part  of  China,  together  with  U.S. 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference, In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  states, 
adds  up  to  a  "hands  off"  attitude  toward 
Taiwan. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  is  any  pledge 
of  Nixon  support  for  Nationalist  China  If 
Taiwan  Is  Invaded  by  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese. What  Is  to  become  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity treaty  that  we  signed  with  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  in  1954?  What  Is  to  be- 
come of  the  confidence  some  Asian  allies  pre- 
viously held  for  the  United  States?  Does  our 
word  mean  anything  at  all?  Are  we,  ourselves, 
to  be  trusted? 

July  fifteenth,  1971,  President  Nixon 
pledged,  and  I  quote,  "Our  action,  in  seek- 
ing a  new  relationship  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  will  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  cur  old  friends."  End  quote. 

Now,  it  Is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  Mr, 
Nixon  has  acted  contrary  to  those  high  flown 
words — that  he  has  gained  nothing  In  re- 
turn for  his  commitments  to  the  Red  Chi- 
nese and  that  he  has  now  substituted  ex- 
pediency for  principle. 
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Does  Mr.  Nixon,  by  his  new  concessions  to 
the  Red  Chinese,  prove  true  the  statement 
carried  on  the  North  Korean  radio  that  he, 
Nixon,  was  going  to  China  with  the  white 
flag  of  surrender  in  one  hand  and  the  beg- 
gar's  bowl   in   the  other? 

Because,  if  so,  he  will  rank  in  history  with 
Neville  Chamberlain,  and  this  will  prove  to 
be  Just  another  Munich, 


COAST  GUARD  SERVICES  ON 
LAKE  MICHIGAN 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 
I  N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  a  month  ago  the  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter Woodbine,  which  had  been  stationed 
at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  for  many  years, 
was  decommissioned  due  to  budget  curbs 
imposed  upon  the  agency. 

Since  the  time  when  I  was  first  noti- 
fied of  this  impending  action,  I  have 
been  working  to  secure  assurance  that 
the  vital  Coast  Guard  services  provided 
to  the  boating  public  and  commercial 
shippers  of  western  Michigan  will  be 
maintained.  Tlie  decommissioning  of  the 
Woodbine  left  the  shoreline  of  Lake 
Michigan  from  Chicago  to  Charlevoix 
without  the  seiwices  of  a  cutter.  This 
decision  is  a  serious  concern  to  the 
thousands  of  citizens  who  depend  upon 
the  protection  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Over  75,000  boats  are  registered  in 
nearby  counties,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  which  are  used  by  people  fishing 
or  boating  on  Lake  Michigan,  Many 
other  boaters  come  from  other  areas  of 
Michigan  or  outside  the  State  to  fish  in 
these  waters.  In  addition,  increasing 
utilization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
*at  all  times  of  the  year  suggests  that  the 
icebreaking  operations,  navigational  aid 
systems,  and  search-and-rescue  pro- 
grams of  the  Coast  Guard  will  become 
steadily  more  important  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  presently  ana- 
lyzing its  requirements  and  vessels  as- 
signments for  Lake  Michigan,  to  ast-ure 
that  its  larger  vessels  are  distributed 
throughout  the  area  in  the  most  effective 
maimer.  The  citizens  of  Grand  Haven 
and  neighboring  counties,  who  have  en- 
joyed many  decades  of  close  association 
with  the  Coast  Guard  and  who  have  dem- 
onstrated their  interest  and  support  of 
the  agency  in  the  annual  Grand  Haven 
Coast  Guard  Festival,  are  very  hoi^eful 
that  the  Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  their  area.  Several 
weeks  ago,  while  visiting  in  Michigan,  I 
heard  the  following  editorial  on  WOOD- 
TV  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  editorial 
effectively  summarizes  these  needs  and 
the  fine  cooperation  which  Grand  Haven 
has  traditionally  extended  to  the  Coast 
Guard: 

WOOD-IV  Editorial,  Pebruarv  18,  1972 

The  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Woodbine,  a  fix- 
ture In  Grand  Haven  for  25  years.  Is  now 
mothballed  in  Detroit  for  economy  reasons. 
Aside  from  small  boats  operated  by  Coast 
Guard  stations  along  Lake  Michigan,  buoy 
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tending,  search  and  rescue  missions,  and  as- 
sistance to  commercial  shipping  will  be 
shared  by  two  Ice-breakers — the  Sundew  sta- 
tioned at  Charlevoix  and  the  Mesquile  .sta- 
tioned at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Now,  the  Coast  Guard  Is  wrestling  with  a 
division  of  Lake  Michigan  ,  ,  ,  either  to  split 
the  Lake  down  the  middle,  or  to  establish 
an  East-West  dividing  line  with  each  ship 
taking  half  the  Lake. 

The  Woodbine  was  expensive  to  maintain 
With  helicopters  and  faster  small  boat.s, 
search  and  rescue  teams  can  cover  more 
ground.  But  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Charlevoix  are 
both  In  the  northern  half  of  the  Lake,  almost 
opposite  and  a  little  over  100  miles  apart. 
Both  these  stations  are  between  250  and  300 
miles  from  the  concentration  of  boats  and 
shlppmg  around  Chicago  and  lower  Lake 
Michigan, 

Requiring  two  ships  to  patrol  all  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  lean.  And,  certainly,  their  present 
locations  are  not  strategically  sound.  .  .  ,  The 
interests  of  commercial  and  pleasure  craft  In 
the  lower  lake — and  there  are  thousands  of 
them — ought  to  be  carefully  considered.  If, 
as  we've  heard,  the  shipping  season  on  Lake 
Michigan  will  be  extended,  an  Ice-breaker  on 
the  lower  east  .shore  would  be  handy  when 
prevailing  winds  clog  east  shore  shipping 
lanes. 

One  other  consideration:  Grand  Haven 
people  have  worked  hard  to  make  theirs  the 
Coast  Guard  City — Coast  Guard  Week  is  an 
example.  That  kind  of  publicity  has  Immeas- 
urably helped  the  Coast  Guard  and  Grand 
Haven  deserves  serious  consideration  as  a 
base  for  another  Coast  Guard  ship. 
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VOTER  INFORMATION  DAY  IN 
MANHASSET,  N,Y„  STORE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  15.  1972 

Mr,  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. March  11.  Lord  &  Taylor  Depart- 
ment Store,  in  cooperation  with  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  held  a  Voter 
Information  Day  at  their  Manhasset  and 
Garden  City  branches.  Volunteers  from 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  spent  the 
day  at  the  two  stores  at  voter  information 
centers  answering  questions  and  distrib- 
uting voter  information  kits  to  shoppers. 
In  their  announcement  of  the  event. 
Lord  &  Taylor  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  vote  power  to  young  people,  the 
group  at  which  this  day"s  events  was 
aimed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend both  Lord  &  Taylor  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  for  their  efforts  not 
only  to  infoim  the  public,  but  to  empha- 
size the  responsibility  we  all  have  to  take 
part  in  our  country's  election  process 
Of  course,  the  time  to  establish  regular 
voting  habits  is  when  we  are  young,  and 
therefore  Lord  &  Taylor  has  performed 
a  double  service  by  directing  its  appeal 
to  those  18,  19,  and  20  years  old. 

By  acquainting  the  newly  enfran- 
chised youth  with  the  procedures  and 
responsibilities  of  voting.  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor and  the  league  have  hopefully  laid  a 
solid  groundwork  of  conscientious  citi- 
zenship with  the  many  young  people  I 
am  told  took  part  in  the  day's  activities 

I  hope  that  others  will  follow  the  fine 
example  Lord  &  Taylor  has  set. 


DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY 
CENTER 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  April  1 
markh  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  De- 
fense Industrial  Supply  Center  and  its 
nu.s.siori  of  supply  support  to  the  Notion's 
Armed  Forces. 

Established  as  a  field  activity  of  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  on  April"  1  1962. 
DISC  has  for  a  decadp,  combined  profei- 
sional  personnel  talent  with  modern 
management  techniques  to  p;ovide  iUs 
niilitai-y  customers  throughout  the  world 
with  responsive  logistic  support.  DISC 
items  are  used  by  all  the  services  m 
support  of  their  multimillion-dollar 
weapon  systems  such  ai,  the  Polaris, 
Hawk,  HercuiCs,  Thuiiderchief,  and  F- 
111  aircraft,  Mmuteman,  Chinook,  Vigi- 
lante, Chinook  helicopter  and  Sheridan 
tank,  as  well  as  the  repair  and  overhaul 
of  other  mlMtary  and  ,s!)ace  prcigiain 
equipment. 

Commanded  by  Bng.  Gen,  Paul  E. 
Smith,  USA,  DISC  averages  over  14,000 
individual  sales  each  calendar  day  of  tiie 
year,  with  a  catalog  of  approximately 
578,600  industrial  item..  The  DISC  in- 
ventory totals  S307  million,  with  sale-^  of 
over  S181  million  jjei'  year. 

From  its  9-acre  headquarters  in 
Northeast  Philadelphia,  ■within  my  dis- 
trict. DISC  personnel  maintain  a  con- 
stant flow  of  critical  iterrLs  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week  to  satisfy  the  supply 
needs  of  the  military  services. 

Over  2,000  career  civil  servants  and  36 
officer  loeisliciaiLs  lepresentinp  each  of 
tliL-  services,  art  responsible  for  the  real- 
isation of  DISC'S  mi:-.s;on.  Beca'o^-e  of 
llie  i-rimary  functions  relating  to  pro- 
curement, supply,  di.stnbution,  and  tech- 
nical analysis,  the  majority  of  employees 
are  in  the  inventory  manager,  purchas- 
ing agent,  and  equipment  specialist  cate- 
gories. 

DISC,  during  its  10  years  of  service, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  wholesale 
support  of  the  military  services  with  In- 
dustrial type  Items,  These  include  bear- 
ings, block  and  tackle,  rigging  and  slings. 
rope,  cable,  hardware,  metal  bars,  sheets 
and  shapes,  and  electrical  wire  and  cable 

DISC  catalogs  about  30  percent  of  the 
total  DSA  number  of  itein.^  with  many 
items  enjoying  repetitive  demand  and 
high  dollar  sales  characteristics.  The 
center  processes  over  5 '2  imllion  requi- 
sitions yearly  and  renders  bills  to  about 
2,000  customers. 

DISC  has  met  the  challenges  of  its 
first  decade  squarely  and  surely  Its  per- 
sonnel now  look  forward  to  the  luture  by 
continuing  its  role  as  a  vital  link  in 
DSA's  logistic  cliam  from  American  in- 
dustry to  the  U  S.  Armed  Forces  through 
improved  support  at  reduced  costs 

As  DISC  marks  its  decade  of  service, 
I  personally  extend  my  praise  and  ap- 
preciation to  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  E.  Smith, 
USA,  his  officers  and  civilian  personnel 
who  have  given  so  much  to  the  success- 
ful   accomplishment    of    their    military 
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miision  but  have  also  pioneered  numer- 
ou  ;  and  innovative  domestic  action  pro- 
gn.ms  in  tiie  community. 

The  people  of  Philadelpliia  and  the 
Nation  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  a 
fins  job  well  done  and  to  look  forward 
to  ;he  continuation  of  DISCs  vital  role  in 
tb!  defense  efforts  of  our  country. 


Resolution   of   Mississippi's 
iiisabled  american  veterans 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
iK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 


;,Ir.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
positions  taken  by  the  Department 
Mississippi,  Disabled  American  Veter- 
who  support  President  Nixon's  poli- 
in  Vietnam  whereby  he  has  offered 
>et  a  deadline  for  withdrawal  of  troops 
exchange  for  American  pnsoners  and 
accounting  of  those  missing  m  action. 
Mississippi  Department  of  the  DAV 
deplores  the  inhumane  treatment  oi 
Anterican  prisoners. 
'  These  positions  were  taken  in  a  resolu- 
adopted  at  the  State  executive  com- 
meeting    held    in    Jackson    last 
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include  the  text  of  the  resolution  at 
point: 

RESOLL'TION 

hereas,  the  Ditabled  American  Veterans 
i,n.   assoclatlo:i   of   -Aartime   disabled   vet- 
is  federally  chartered  by  Co:igress  to  Aork 
the  interest  and   welfare   of   the  health, 
icavion.   rehabUitatioii.    and   employment 
unities  for  all  disabled  veterans,  their 
3.  and  dependents.  Its  total   member- 
3  13  around  400,000,  and 
.'hereas.   at   Its   last   national   con\enii..a 
In  Detroit,  Michigan.   In  August,   1971. 
Disabled    American    Veteran.s    passed    a 
ution   placing   the   organization   solidly 
nd  the  President  in  .support  of  his  policy 
ioutheast  Asia,  and 

hereas,  the  Departmciit  of  MUsisoippi. 
'.igh  its  several  chapters  geographically 
Mated  throughovit  the  State,  serves  as  the 
kesman  for  all  the  disabled  veterans,  their 
ws  and  orphans  living  within  the  State 
klississlppl,  and 
'hereas.  a  large  percenta.ie  of  our  mem- 
;  are  former  Prisoners  of  War  from  prc- 
is  wars,  and 
Vphereas,  we  deplore  and  consider  the  cur- 
handllng  of  the  present  Prisoners  of  War 
Inhumane  and  Inconsistent  with  inter- 
nal policy  adopted  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ritlon  and  supported  by  the  United  States 
•  Unerlca  and  all  civilized  nations.  The  suf- 
and  suspense  presently  imposed  upon 
families  of  those  rmssing-ln-action  and 
nally    declared    Pnsoners    is    intolerable, 

our  point  of  view. 

ow  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  during 

regularly  scheduled  semiannual  Executive 

ttee  meeting  held  in  Jackson.  Mlssls- 

on  February  12  and  13,  1972,  the  Exec- 

9  Committee,  in  executive  session,  does 

reafiftrm  its  support  of  the  President 

the  United   States   in   his   offer   to  set    a 

for  withdrawal  of  all  troops  m  that 

In  exchange  for  Americans  who  are  pres- 

held  as  Prisoners  of  War  and  In  his  ef- 

,a  to  bring  about  cessation  of  all  war  ac- 

Itiea  In  Indochina.  It  appears  to  us  that 

President  of  the  United  States  has  put 

responsibility  for  the  continuing  of  this 

squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  North 

namese,  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  every  Senator  and 
Congressman,  from  the  State  of  Mls.slsslpp:, 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  i-rging  his  support  of 
the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  news  media 
asking  their  support  in  this  effort  to  attempt 
to  secure  'he  release  of  all  AmericjJis  pres- 
ently held  in  enemy  prisoner  of  war  camps  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Alex  J    Simon, 
Chairman,  Resolution  Committee. 

Passed  this  13  day  of  February.  1972,  at  9 
o'clock  a.m. 


March  15,  1972 


Attest : 


Gaddis  M.   Williams, 

Department  Adjutant. 
Robert  E.  Grant, 
Department  Commcnder. 


STRATEGIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  recently  received  a  the- 
sis on  the  subject  of  sea-based  and  land- 
based  missile  systems.  The  article  for- 
warded by  Richard  M.  Flaherty  of  the 
University  of  Micliigan  is  thought  pro- 
voking and  deals  with  one  of  the  mo.st 
complex  and  absorbing  subjects  of  our 
time.  I  believe  the  Members  will  benefit 
from  reading  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Strategic  Missile  Systems 

Thesis  statement:  Sea  launched  ballistic 
missiles  should  aid  or  replace  land-based 
Intercontinental  missiles. 

I.  Reason  for  otfenslve  sea  missiles: 

A.  Mobility. 

B.  Detection. 

C.  Civilian  factor. 

D.  Defense  perimeter. 

E.  Accuracy  and  power. 
P.  Time  factor. 

II.  Reasons  for  defensive  sea  missiles: 

A.  Adaptability. 

B.  MIRV's. 

C    Misses  reported  to  Safeguard. 

D.  Defense  of  allies. 

E.  Accidental  launches. 

III.  AfTect  on  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks: 

A.  Plan  for  United  States  and  Russia. 

B    Advantages  of  the  plan. 

There  is  now  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  still  has  an  edge  over  the 
United  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  In  nuclear 
pwwer.  As  each  day  progresses,  the  Soviet 
Union's  production  of  nuclear  weapons  in- 
creases rapidly.  If  the  Soviets  achieved  nu- 
clear supremacy,  our  country  could  well  be 
threatened  by  a  possible  "flrst  strike"  by  the 
unpredictable  Russians. 

Leaders  in  the  United  States'  government 
feel  that  v.e  should  prevent  this  gap  in 
power  and  find  a  way  to  give  the  Soviets 
less  reason  to  present  an  attack  The  United 
States  now  has  approximately  one  thousand 
and  fifty-four  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  to  the  Soviet's  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty:  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
heavy  bombers  to  the  Soviet's  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  fifty  medium  bombers  to  the  So- 
viet's seven  hundred:  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  .sea  launched  missiles  to  the  Soviet's 
two  hundred  and  ninety. 

Many  Congressmen,  as  well  as  the  leaders 
in  our  armed  forces,  have  presented  plans 
which  they  think  mitjht  tip  the  nuclear 
balance  In  our  favor  An  antlballistlc  system 
was   brought   to   the   attention   of  Congress 


and  was  approved.  It  Is  now  under  con- 
struction. This  action  is  Just  one  step  this 
country  has  taken  to  gain  nuclear  advantage 
over  Russia.  An  underwater  long  range  mis- 
sile system  also  has  been  proposed  and  la 
being  developed  on  the  draisrlng  board. 

.A  number  of  statesmen,  along  with  our 
Chief  of  Naval  Operaiions.  Admiral  Zum- 
walt,  feel  thac  we  should  return  to  the  sea 
with  our  nuclear  puwer.  They  have  managed 
to  sway  Congress  Into  letting  the  .Navy  re- 
place four  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty-six  Polaris  missiles  with 
the  up-dated  Poseidon,  which  is  m.ore  accu- 
rate and  can  carry  ten  to  fourteen  separate 
warheads,  commonly  called  MIRV's.  (multi- 
ple independeijlly  targetable  re-entry  -e- 
hlcles) 

But  the  United  States  should  not  stop  at 
this  point  In  building  up  its  sea  power.  Uncle 
Sam  can  easily  decrease  the  chance  of  nu- 
clear war  by  aiding  or  even  completely  re- 
placing our  land  based  intercontinental  mis- 
sile system  with  emphasis  on  sea  launched 
missiles. 

A.t  the  present,  our  nuclear  sea  power  con- 
sists of  forty-one  nuclear  submarines,  carry- 
ing sixteen  nuclear  missiles  each.  Each  mis- 
sile, which  may  be  MIRVed,  carries  a  single 
megaton.  These  missiles  can  be  aimed 
towards  targets  as  far  away  as  twenty-eight 
hundred  miles. 

II  this  sea  force  were  doubled  and  sup- 
pjrted  by  a  nuclear  surface  ship  fleet,  the 
United  States  would  have  a  great  advantage 
over  Russia,  which  would  last  far  into  the 
future. 

There  are  many  rt-asons  which  svipport  a 
.se.\  based  nuclear  force  over  a  stabilized 
land  base.  Tne  Soviets  have  developed  a  new 
missile  which  is  capable  of  dispersing  sev- 
eral bombs  of  twenty  megatons  each.  Just 
une  of  these  bombs  can  deliver  a  blow  one 
thousand  times  as  powerful  as  the  Hiroshima 
bomb  of  World  War  Two. 

Every  U.S.  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
silo's  location  is  known  by  the  Soviets.  Our 
immobile  missile  system  grows  more  vul- 
nerable day  by  day.  The  silos  are  not  deep 
enough,  strong  enough,  or  placed  far  enough 
apart  to  withstand  these  new  Russian  SS-9's 
or  "Scarp"  mlssUes.  The  mobility  of  a  nu- 
clear .sea  force  Is  quite  obvious.  The  waters  jf 
the  world  cover  close  to  three-foiirths  of  the 
globe's  surface.  Nuclear  submarines,  as  well 
as  other  nuclear  equipped  surface  vessels. 
are  capable  of  cruising  almo.'a  four  hundred 
miles  a  day.  A  missile  could  be  shot  by  a  for- 
eign power  at  a  certain  submarine  or  surface 
ship  and  the  same  vessel  could  be  ten  miles 
away  before  the  missUe  reached  its  target. 
Hostile  missiles  would  have  to  be  shot  within 
a  twenty  mile  diameter  in  order  to  get  a 
single  nuclear  vessel.  As  a  result,  it  would 
t  ike  a  large  segment  of  the  Soviet's  missile 
f'irce  to  attempt  to  destroy  a  very  small  por- 
iiop.  of  our  nuclear  fleet! 

Polaris  submarines  are  also  able  to  remain 
.-.nbinerged  for  ninety  days  witho\it  surfacing. 
I'hese  nuclear  submarines  are  almost  impos- 
sible to  detect  while  stibmerged  In  the  silent 
depths,  for  scientists  have  not  made  a  surface 
device  which  is  capable  of  finding  submarines 
at  cruising  depths.  In  the  near  future  "there 
13  no  sign  of  a  breakthrough  that  could  let 
man  'see'  through  the  dense  curtain  of  the 
oof-an  the  way  radar  can  spot  different  ob- 
jects In  the  sky. '  It  Is  possible  for  a  hunter 
submarine  to  track  down  another,  but  very 
unlikely. 

Because  underwater  acoustics  are  tricky. 
getting  an  accurate  fix  on  a  fast  moving  sub- 
merged target  can  be  as  much  an  art  as  a 
science.  The  temperature  of  the  water,  for 
instance,  affects  the  behavior  of  sound  waves. 
Thermal  layers  can  bend  and  scatter  sonar 
signals  and  throw  a  big  error  Into  calcula- 
tions. 

Electromagnetic  radiation,  used  In  sonar, 
fades  In  water. 

And  the  more  sensitive  the  hydrophone 
array  <  which  Is  used  by  the  hunter  s'ubma- 
rines)   the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  dls- 
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tlngulsh  the  "signature  "  of  a  submarine  from 
the  Jumble  of  sound  and  echoes  produced  by 
the  abundant  natural  life  In  the  ocean.  Many 
a  sonar  operator  has  reporter  (slc)  a  sub  con- 
tact that  turned  out  to  be  a  whale! 

Consequently,  it  seems  very  practicable  to 
use  a  nuclear  sea  force  not  only  for  Its  mo- 
bility, but  also  for  Its  undetectablllty. 

However,  ther  Is  still  more  reason  to  sup- 
port the  changing  of  the  United  States'  pres- 
ent land  based  system  to  sea  based  missiles. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  put  Us  nuclear 
power  to  sea.  the  civilians  of  this  country 
would  not  be  directly  threatened  In  case  of  a 
nuclear  war  "Russia's  prime  targets  In  the 
United  States  are  otu-  ICBM  (Intercontinen- 
tal Ballistic  Missile)  sites,  which  the  Krem- 
lin planners  know  they  must  destroy  if  they 
are  to  mount  a  successful  attack,"  Since  most 
of  the  United  States'  ballistic  mlssUes  are  lo- 
cated on  the  continent.  Its  cities  are  vulner- 
able to  direct  hits  In  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
attack.  If  we  removed  our  nuclear  power  from 
our  sou  and  placed  it  at  sea,  the  Soviets 
woiUd  have  no  reason  to  bomb  our  cities  and 
would  be  less  likely  to  hit  them  through  er- 
ror. Their  main  objective  would  be  our  retali- 
atory force  at  sea. 

The  Navy  agrees  that  If  the  United  States 
were  to  place  seventy-five  percent  of  Its  nu- 
clear power  out  to  sea,  the  United  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  would  have  no  feasible 
reason  for  even  mounting  a  strike  on  this 
country. 

The  moit  searching  analysis  shows  that  a 
global  missile  ship  force  could  not  be  put  out 
of  action  In  less  than  eight  to  ten  hours.  In 
fact,  significant  numbers  of  ships  would  sur- 
vive for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months.  Facing 
such  a  prospect  an  aggressor  would  have  to 
conclude  that  a  flrst  strike  on  his  part  would 
lead  to  national  suicide. 

Presently,  all  our  continental  nuclear 
power  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
aimed  In  a  single  direction.  AU  our  missiles 
upon  reaching  Russia  would  have  to  pass 
through  a  small  area  known  as  the  "threat 
tube."  "The  tube  is  33  degrees  wide  or  about 
nine  percent  of  the  Soviet  defense  perimeter." 
As  a  result,  the  Russians  now  only  need  to 
direct  their  defenses  on  one  small  area.  With 
an  accurate  Soviet  antlballistlc  system  now 
being  buUt,  a  retaliatory  attack  from  the 
United  States  could  possibly  be  thwarted. 
On  the  other  hand,  If  America  were  to  take 
advantage  of  a  major  nuclear  sea  force,  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  present  a  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  degree  defense.  Our  ships 
could  be  based  in  all  the  waters  surrounding 
Russia,  enabling  our  nilssUes  to  be  fired  from 
all  directions. 

The  accuracy  and  power  of  the  missiles 
found  on  the  United  States'  submarines  Is 
unquestionable.  Each  missile,  regardless  of 
the  evasive  maneuvers  of  the  submarine, 
".  .  .  Is  always  trained  on  Its  assigned  tar- 
get." A  former  chief  of  Pentagon  research 
said  that  although  Poseidon's  lone  megaton 
is  quite  small  as  compared  to  the  Soviet's 
SS-9,  he  feels  that  the  Poseidon  could  become 
accurate  enough  to  make  up  the  difference. 

A  sea  force  would  also  allow  the  President 
more  time  to  make  a  decision  If  a  major 
crisis  were  to  arise.  On  the  average.  It  takes 
a  missile  about  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the 
United  States  after  It  has  been  detected.  Due 
to  the  shorter  flight  tUne  needed  for  the 
mlseUes  on  a  submarine  or  surface  vessel 
which  are  nearer  to  their  targets,  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  a  few  more  vital  minutes  In 
deciding  hla  course  of  action. 

A  nuclear  force  woiild  not  necessarily  con- 
sist of  only  offensive  mlssUes.  The  United 
States  cotUd  greatly  aid  Its  present  Safeguard 
system  with  a  sea  based  antlballistlc  mlssUe 
force.  There  would  be  a  number  of  advan- 
tages In  such  a  novel  plan.  The  Navy  claims 
that  the  present  Polaris  boosters  could  be 
easUy  adapted  to  handle  the  Safeguard  de- 
fensive mlssUe,  By  this  method,  a  surface 
ship  could  easily  carry  sixty  Interceptors. 
The  mobility  of  such  a  defensive  force  Is  very 
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evident.  It  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
prop)osed  offensive  nuclear  system.  A  sea 
borne  antlballistlc  missile  system  would  also 
t>e  able  to  intercept  MIRVed  missiles  before 
their  warheads  separated,  and  the  radar  de- 
ceptive flack  released.  Accordingly,  we  would 
be  able  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  missiles 
from  entering  the  country.  12  the  defensive 
sea  force  were  to  miss  a  Russian  missile.  It 
could  radio  the  miss  to  the  continental  Safe- 
guard which  could  possibly  have  anotlier 
chance  at  the  mIssUe.  This  mobUe  force 
would  also  more  easUy  be  able  to  defend 
our  allies  from  the  threat  of  an  attack. 
Finally,  If  we  were  to  accidentally  launch  a 
missile  from  the  continent  or  from  our  offen- 
sive nuclear  sea  force,  the  sea  based  antl- 
ballistlc mlasllee,  because  of  their  location, 
would  be  TDOne  capable  of  intercepting  it  be- 
fore It  reached  foreign  boundaries. 

Government  officials  In  Vienna  at  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  feel  that 
If  we  do  not  obtain  supremacy  over  the  oom- 
munlste,  we  should  at  least  attempt  to  place 
ourselves  In  a  permanent  nuclear  deadlock, 
halting  t^e  build  up  of  any  more  nuclear 
arms.  This  deadlock  could  be  obtained  by  a 
nuclear  sea  force  of  equal  projjortlon  on  each 
side. 

If  both  sides  had  an  agreed  level  of  nuclear 
submarines — and  also  of  hunter  killer  subs, 
the  most  effective  antisubmarine  weapons — 
neither  side  would  have  to  fear  that  the 
other  was  developing  a  first  strike  capability. 
Both  sides  would  MIRV  their  submarUie- 
borne  missiles,  but  since  there  would  be  no 
land-based  ICBM's  to  serve  as  targets  for  the 
MIRV's,  the  effect  would  not  be  destabilizing. 

The  agreed  level  would  provide  the  two  nu- 
clear giants  with  crushing  nuclear  superior- 
ity over  the  Chinese  or  any  other  nuclear 
power.  ...  At  the  same  time  the  agreement 
would  ensure  that  neither  nuclear  giant,  ex- 
cept In  an  act  of  insanity,  would  attack  the 
other.  (39) 

Therefore,  there  are  many  reasons  support- 
ing a  sea  based  nuclear  force.  Ships  are  more 
mobile  than  land-locked  silos.  Thus,  sea  ves- 
sels would  be  harder  to  pinpoint  and  de- 
stroy. A  sea  based  force  would  minimize  the 
immediate  civilian  hazard  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Ships  would  enable  us  to  re- 
taliate from  any  side  of  the  Soviet  Union 
if  the  need  should  arrive.  Our  present  sea 
missile.  Poseidon,  is  accurate  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  destructive  power  of  the 
Russian  SS-9.  The  nuclear  fleet  would  allow 
the  President  more  time  in  making  decisioiis. 
Finally,  antlballistlc  missiles,  along  with  the 
other  offensive  missiles  on  the  sea  vessels, 
would  have  all  the  same  advantages  as  well 
as  being  able  to  Intercept  the  MIRVed  mis- 
siles and  our  own  missiles  If  they  ever  were 
accidentally  fired. 

If  we  are  unable  to  obtain  a  nuclear  su- 
premacy with  a  nuclear  fieet  of  our  own.  It 
would  be  possible  to  form  a  deadlock  with 
the  Soviets  in  a  limited  but  equal  amount 
of  nuc:ear  sea  force,  as  proposed  at  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

For  these  reasons,  a  sea  launched  missile 
system,  whether  of  the  cTenslve  or  defen- 
bive  type,  definitely  would  be  superior,  should 
supplement,  and  ciiuid  ea.sUy  replace  our 
present  land  based  missiles. 


PADIOAPTTX  E  ASI-TE.^:  IN  THE  K.AN- 
SAS  SALT  CELLAR 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comiiii.sion  plan.^  to 
con.'^truct  a  nuclear  generating  i.tation 
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on  Newbold  Inland  11  miles  from  the 
City  of  Philadelphr. 

I  am  conuerntd  by  such  a  praspect 
iind  will  vigorously  oppose  any  such 
f  cn.siruction. 

Besides  the  safet\'  of  2  million  peo- 
ple in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional 
400.000  in  an  adioining  county,  1  have 
strong  reservation.s  about  the  siting 
trend  the  AEC  is  trying  to  establish  by 
phicing  thi.'i  facility  in  the  heart  of  a 
major  metropolitan  area  irustead  of  In 
safer  and  more  .^par^eiy  populated  areas. 
Such  planning  i>-  indeed  dangercia-  to 
our  peo!)le  and  has  been  overlooked  by 
liersons  who  should  recognize  this  very 
real  danger. 

Newbold  Island  i.^  in  the  middle  of 
the  Del'aware  River  which  is  Phiiadcl- 
phia's  .source  of  drinking  water.  In  De- 
cember 1966.  the  Public  Scruce  Electric 
&  Gas  Co.  of  New  Jersey  applied  for  a 
cortstruction  permit  from  tiie  .^EC  for 
a  nuclear  powerplant  to  be  located  on 
the  river  in  Burlington  County,  N  J 
This  site  is  5  miles  from  the  northein 
Philadelphia  border  und  the  ccngres- 
siona!  area  I  rei^re-sent  That  applica- 
tion was  witlidrawn  after  I  filed  a  pro- 
t'.-st  with  the  Commission 

Now  once  again  the  same  utility  has 
put  forward  another  construction  ap- 
plication equally  us  dangerous  This  one 
IS  11  miles  from  the  same  section  of 
Philadeliihia — on  Newbcld  Inland,  in 
the  Dclav  aie  Rivei .  upstream  from  the 
previoiLs  location. 

Title  10.  CFR  Part  100  In  AEC  Docu- 
ment TID-14844  for  Calculation  of  Dis- 
tance Factors  for  Power  and  Test  Re- 
actor Sites  i.ssued  on  March  23.  1962, 
pi'ovides  that — 

Where  iar^e  cities  .tre  Involved  a  greater 
distance  may  be  necessary  ,  .  . 

It  furthei  provides  for  tlnee  concen- 
tric circles  to  surround  a  reactor  to  iso- 
late it  from  i>opulati(-in  centers  such  a.s 
Philadelphia 

In  the  case  of  an  accident,  distance 
would  be  the  only  safeguard. 

Philadelphia  h.^s  more  than  2  mil- 
lion people  and  is  the  fourth  largest 
city  in  the  United  States  The  tliermal 
capacity  lor  the  Newlxild  reactors 
wculd  be  6  6  billion  watt.s.  A  pipe  rupture 
with  con.-;cquent  loss  of  coolant  would 
cause  a  nuclear  core  meltdown  which 
v.ould  relea.'-e  a  significant  amount  of 
radioactive   material. 

One  feels  that  reasonable  men  with 
knowledge  of  nuclear  power  and  its 
con'^equence  to  people  in  event  of  an 
accident  would  respect  such  power  and 
Thciefore  plan  accoidingly. 

Yet  tlie  AEC  does  not  heed  these  possl- 
bihties.  Indeed,  in  appraising  tlie  New- 
bold  :?ite.  the  AEC  admitted  to  delib- 
erately Ignoring  Piiiladelphia.  If  the 
above -cited  recommendations  were  fol- 
lowed, tlie  site  v.ould  have  been  plaimed 
about  48  iiiiies  away  liom  Pluladelphia 
ill  accordance  with  the  three  suggested 
concentric  circles. 

To  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission 
would  be  iLTiOring  a  great  many  saie- 
guards  and  would  be  playing  with  our 
lives  if  It  approves  this  application  giv- 
ing authorization  to  cortsiruct  the  nu- 
clear powersite  11  miles  from  the  fourth 
largest  city  m  the  United  States. 

The  AEC  claims  that  imj'roved  tech- 
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no  ogy  will  lest>en  the  danger.  Incredibly, 
wl:ile  the  Commission  admits  that  a 
ha  :ard  does  exist,  they  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing  to  protect  the  people  of  Philadel- 
ph  a  from  a  nuclear  accident, 

cannot  accept,  I  cannot  allow  2  mil- 
hoh-plus  live.s  to  depend  on.  the  argu- 
ment that  this  new  technology  will  pre- 
vti.t  an  accident.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  AEC  will  not  follow  its  own 
reqommendations   which   assert    that   a 

t  enough  distance  between  the  re- 
ior  and  major  population  centers  is 

best  protection  in  case  of  an  acci- 
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he  AEC  is  willing  to  take  a  chance 

catastrophe.  It  will  experiment  and 

Its  new  equipment  at  the  cost  of 

es  health  and  lives.  This  cannot 

tolerated. 

he   list   of   AEC   failures   to   comply 

its  promises  for  safety  is  long.  One 

mplc  is  the  bitter  struggle  in  Lyons, 

where  its  5,000  residents  fought 

AEC  over  the  dimiping  of  radioactive 

stances  near  the  town. 

in  Lear,  writing  in  the  February  19 

of  Saturday  Review,  tells  of  the 

and  subsequent  victory  of  the  peo- 

of  Lyons. 

cause  I  feel  I  must  call  to  the  atten- 

of  my  distinguished  colleagues  the 

s  dangerous  gambling  with  tiie  lives 

)ur  citizens,  I  now  submit  Mr.  Lear's 

oimt  in  the  Record: 

Radioacttve  Ashes  in   the 

Kansas   Salt   Cellar 

(By  John  Lear) 

he  town  of  Lyons,  Kansas    ipop.:   under 

) ,  slta  over  two  salt  mines,  one  beneath 

north  end  of  town,  the  other  under  the 

end.  The  main  tunnels  of  the  mines 

directly  toward  each  other  and  come 

1.800  feet  of  meeting.  i.OOO  feet  below 

streets  of  Lyons.  The  nonh-end  mine  has 

abandoned  for  some  time,  and  the  U.S. 

Energy  Commlseion  wants  to  buy  It 

turn  It  Into  a  dump  for  disposal  of  the 

oactive  a.5hes  of  all  the  atomic  furnaces 

he  country.  The  south-end  mine  Is  In 

operation.  Its  owners  oppose  the  open- 

of  the  radioactive  dump   because   they 

It   would   harm   their   business — people 

t  tlilnX  their  salt  was  contaminated  by 

oactlvlty. 

south-end  mine  owners  are  not  aione 
ihelr  fears  of  radioactivity's  contamlnat- 
effects.  These  fears  have  spread  all  over 
and  have  reached  Washington.  D.C. 
Kansas  Congre,ssman  Joe  Skubltz  talks 
(hanging  the  wording  of  billboards  that 
alongside  every  main  highway  leading 
Kansas.  Now  the  bllllwards  flaunt  this 
over     Governor     Robert     Docking's 
"Welcome  to  Kansas.  Home  of  beau- 
women.  Please  drive  carefully." 
Sjubltz  says  that  If  the  north-end  mine  at 
is  finally  taken  over  by  the  AEC  the 
will  have   to  read:    "Welcome   to 
Home  of  beautiful  women  and  the 
nuclear  waste  dump.  Please  be  care- 
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fears  arise,  of  course,  from  the  pecu- 
nature  of  splitting  atoms  as  displayed  in 
Bssltn.ible  isotopes  of  uranium  and  plu- 
tonllum.    In    one    respect,   these    radioactive 
are  the  same  as  foesll  fuels:  wood,  coal, 
fend  natural  gas.  They  all  burn  In  a  rela- 
tively steady   process.  Oil  and  gas   are  not 
Illustrative  analogues,  however,  because 
burning  leaves   little  residue.  Let   us 
coal   Instead.  When   coal   burns,   both 
flame  and  the  source  of  the  flame  can 
aten  clearly.  When  part  of  the  coal  Is  ex- 
hau  ited  of  lt«  energy,  that  part  dies;  if  the 
aah  doee  not  crumble  away,  it  can  at  least 
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be  discerned  and  knocked  away.  It  Is  finished 

burning.  Not  so  with  radioactive  fuels.  They 
burn  internally  The  combustion  can  be 
neither  seen  nor  felt.  The  ashes  are  all  mixed 
up  with  the  still  energetic  fractions  of  the 
fissioning  isotopes.  At  any  time  the  potent 
fractions  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  fuel 
In  the  furnace  (which  scientists  confusingly 
call  a  "reactor")  for  nuclear  combustion  Is 
more  efficient  if  exhaustion  of  the  available 
energy  does  not  piss  a  certain  point.  Hence, 
any  batch  of  fuel  removed  from  the  furnace 
la  still  dangerously  hot. 

In  fact,  the  radioactivity  contained  in 
aiomlo  furnace  nshes  is  so  Intense  that  the 
ashes  must  be  handled  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  human  keepers  of  the  fur- 
nace. Remotely  controlled  mechanical  slaves, 
often  of  enormous  size,  do  the  sifting  behind 
thick  walls  of  concrete,  lead,  or  steel  and  at 
the  bottoms  of  deep  pools  of  water.  The  ashed 
themselves  boil  spontaneously,  and  some  will 
continue  to  boil  for  half  a  million  years.  The 
AEC  allows  private  atomic  furnace  operators 
to  keep  these  seething  brews  on  private 
premises  unde.-  proper  -.afeguards  for  ten 
years.  Then  the  ashes  must  be  taken  to  a 
reprocessing  facility.  Only  one  such  facility 
ij  LiperatUig  in  the  country  today.  It  Is  near 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Another  Is  under  con- 
struction In  Illinois.  A  third  Is  planned  for 
South  Carolina.  In  Thj  reprccesslng.  acids 
chemicall;.-  separate  the  Isotopes,  which  con- 
tinue to  change  Identity  as  they  lose  energy. 
The  ones  that  are  still  u.seiul  as  fuel  are 
shipped  back  to  the  atomic  furnace.  Regula- 
tions recently  put  into  effect  require  the  re- 
sidual mixture  to  be  dried  to  a  solid  state 
and  but.dled  in  gloss  or  ceramic  before  be- 
ing capsuled  In  metal  for  permanent  burial 
in  some  such  place  as  the  abandoned  salt 
mine  at  Lyons. 

Why  a  salt  mine?  Why  Lyons?  Why  Kansas? 
Kansas  has  no  atomic  furnaces.  Why  should 
.America's  breadbasket,  its  fabled  wheat  fields 
rippling  golden  in  the  sun,  become  an  In- 
^'lorious  cover  tor  the  radioactive  ashes  of 
everyone  else's  atomic  furnaces?  Because 
seventeen  years  agr\  when  atom-.splitting  was 
still  a  federal  government  monopoly  i  In- 
herited from  the  military  makers  of  atom 
bombs  conceived  as  a  last-ditch  defense 
against  Adolf  Hitler  and  finally  used  to  erase 
two  Japanese  cities  from  the  earth),  a  panel 
of  specialists  chosen  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  looked  Into  the  future  and 
^a.v  only  one  po.'^sible  containment  for  the 
furious  energy  of  radicactivlty  during  the 
thous.inds  of  years  it  would  remain  perilous 
to  man.  That  containment  was  in  geol^oglcal 
structures  lying  deep  within  regions  of  the 
earth's  cruet  that  have  long  established  rec- 
ords of  stability,  few  visitations  from  earth- 
quak!'.5,  anci  no  access  to  flowing  water. 
Thickly  bedded  salt  looked  safest  of  all.  Salt 
resists  corrosion,  and  flows  slowly  under  the 
ii;flue:.ce  of  heat,  like  a  tallow  candle.  At  a 
certain  distance  frc^ra  the  heat  source,  the 
flowing  stops  and  the  salt  hardens  again, 
sealing  up  whatever  space  has  beert  opened 
by  the  flowing. 

Five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
continental  United  States  is  underlain  with 
sallt.  but  only  three  patches  of  it  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  a  radioactive  dis- 
P':)sal  site,  salt  at  least  200  feet  thick  In  order 
to  absorb  the  mt/st  extreme  raaioactive  ef- 
fects with  space  to  spare,  .salt  buried  at  least 
500  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  so 
that  cveri  glacial  ercslon  could  not  wear 
away  the  reeky  overburden  and  expose  the 
salt  to  the  rain;  salt  within  a  2  000-foot  depth 
to  avoid  prohibitively  expensive  access.  One 
depo.5lt  of  such  dimensions  Is  in  western  New 
York  State,  another  lies  under  the  city  of 
Detroit,  and  the  third  stretches  tens  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  from  central 
Kansas  west  and  southwest  through  the  pan- 
haiidies  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  Into  New 
Mexico. 
Millions  of  years  before  there  was  a  state 
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of  Kansas,  the  breadbasket  of  today  was 
occupied  by  a  shallow  sea  Intermittently  con- 
nected to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Salt,  evaporated 
from  the  sea  water  by  the  sun,  a  cumulated 
to  depths  of  between  200  and  300  feet  all 
along  the  shore.  During  subsequent  geo- 
1  >glcil  ages,  successive  layers  of  sedimentary 
rocks  formed  above  the  salt,  and  water 
gathered  within  these  layers  to  feed  the 
soli  from  which  the  wheat,  the  alfalfa,  the 
sorghum,  the  soybeans,  and  the  tall  corn 
grow. 

Perhaps  because  the  salt  around  the  city 
of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  had  been  easily 
mined  since  the  1800's,  the  AEC  chose  It  as 
the  first  site  for  radioactive  ash  dtspKJSal, 
In  1959,  Congress  was  asked  to  finance  the 
underground  carving  of  a  giant  Atomic  Age 
replica  of  an  old-fashioned  moonshiner's  still. 
It  was  proposed  that,  deep  within  the  Kansas 
salt  bed.  a  great  cavern  be  cut  In  the  shape 
of  a  laboratory  flask.  Into  this  chamber  ra- 
dioactive liquids  from  atomic  furnaces 
throughout  the  country  were  to  be  poured 
and  allowed  to  ferment  into  Impotence.  Con- 
gressman Skubltz,  then  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  late  U.S.  Senator  from  Kansas 
Andrew  S.  Shoeppel,  recalls  that  piping  was 
to  run  upward  from  the  cavern  to  the  ground 
and  back  to  carry  hot  gases,  cool  them,  and 
return  them  to  the  cavern.  Senator  Shoep- 
pel considered  this  a  "harebrained  Idea. 
Congressman  Skubltz  still  thinks  It  was  and 
calls  It  characteristic  of  the  superflclallty  of 
the  AEC's  attention  of  the  need  for  atomic 
furnace  ash  disposal  while  billions  of  tax 
dollars  are  lavished  on  the  AEC's  "client  rela- 
tionship with  private  companies  operating 
power  plants"  that  will  steadily  produce 
more  radioactive  ashes. 

Two  years  after  abandoning  the  idea  of 
the  moonshiners  still,  the  AEC  asked  the 
American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geolo- 
gists to  select  some  saline  aquifers  (under- 
ground reservoirs  of  salt  water)  Into  which 
the  radioactive  liquids  might  be  put.  When 
the  .\APO  study  committee  recommended  an 
aquifer  under  Lincoln  County,  Kansas,  the 
designation  was  deleted  from  the  committee 
report  at  the  AEC's  request. 

Two  years  after  that,  In  1963,  having  ac- 
cepted a  National  Academy  of  Sciences  sug- 
gestion that  radioactive  ashes  be  soUdlfled 
before  their  permanent  disposal  was  at- 
tempted, the  AEC  returned  to  the  salt  cavern 
concept.  An  e.xlstlng  cavern  was  available  in 
a  worked-out  segment  of  a  mining  property 
of  the  Carey  Salt  Company  at  Hutchinson. 
Hutchinson,  the  state's  old  salt  marketing 
center,  has  excellent  transcontinental  rail 
connections  that  would  facilitate  transport 
(if  atomic  furnace  ashes  from  all  directions. 
But  the  AEC  soon  shifted  its  attention 
twenty  miles  away  to  the  entirely  abandoned 
Carey  salt  mine  under  the  north  end  of 
Lyons 

In  1965.  a  crew  of  scientific  observers  from 
the  AEC's  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
m.jved  into  Lyons  and  lived  there  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half,  conducting  Project  Salt 
Vault.  They  drilled  holes  in  the  floors  of  five 
empty  mine  caverns,  filled  the  holes  with 
encapsuied  radioactive  ashes  from  the  AEC's 
atomic  test  furnaces  In  Idaho,  and  measured 
the  effects  of  the  capsules'  heat  and  radla- 
•,io;\  Gil  the  surrounding  salt.  The  ashes  from 
Id.iho  were  old  and  not  nearly  as  hot  as  ashes 
fr:im  a  reprocessing  plant  of  today;  so  elec- 
tric heaters  wer^^  brought  m  to  approximate 
reality.  The  only  unexpected  observation  was 
that  a  few  drops  of  water  moved  throtigh  the 
salt  toward  the  ash-fl'.led  capsules.  Calculat- 
ing the  total  effect  of  their  fi.idings,  the  AEC 
crtwmen  estimated  th.tt  If  tv,'enty  capsules 
containing  radioactive  ashes  in  glass  blobs 
eight  to  ten  feet  long  and  six  to  ten  Inches 
in  diameter  v/ere  .spaced  out  In  a  cavern  300 
feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  If  the  caverns 
then  were  refilled  with  salt,  the  ceilings 
would  sink  two  feet,  the  floors  wculd  rise 
two  feet,  each  wall  would  move  one  foot  In- 
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ward,  and  each  capsule  of  ashes  would  move 

two  feet  up  and  six  Inches  sldewlse  during 
the  following  ninety  years. 

.\fter  the  Oak  Ridge  crew  left  Lyons,  noth- 
ing further  was  heard  of  the  need  for  a 
radioactive  dump  until  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  Congress  reported,  in  May  1968, 
that  ito  men  had  been  scrutinizing  the  AEC's 
m.'iiiagement  of  the  radioactive  waste  prob- 
lem. They  learned  that  ninety-three  billion 
gallons  of  very  hot  furnace  ashes  had  been 
stored  in  supposedly  leakproof  tanks  In  the 
states  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  South 
Carolina,  where  the  AEC's  own  facilities  are 
concentrated.  The  GAO  reported  that  several 
hundred  thou.sand  gallons  of  these  danger- 
ous liquids  had  leaked  out  of  their  containers 
and  had  escaped  into  the  ground. 

Silence  fell  again  for  eighteen  months. 
Then,  late  in  January  1970,  AEC  geologist 
Tom  Lomenick  appeared  without  notice  in 
the  offices  of  the  Kansas  State  Geological 
Survey  on  the  University  of  Kansas  campus 
at  Lawrence.  Lomenick  asked  for  help  in  de- 
termining how  to  predict  geological  change 
1.1  central  Kansas  during  the  next  million 
yjars. 

The  next  silence  waa  shorter.  On  March  24, 
;-.v:j  AEC  representatives  arrived  unexpect- 
edly in  the  offices  of  Kansas  Governor  Robert 
Djcking  in  Topeka  and  requested  an  Imme- 
diate interview.  They  told  the  Governor  that 
the  Carey  mine  at  Lyons  had  been  chosen 
i  tx  use  as  an  atomic  furnace  ash  dump  and 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  prepare  the 
people  of  Kansas  to  accept  the  proximity  of 
r.idloactivity. 

When  news  of  this  interview  reached  the 
univer.jity  campus  at  Lawrence,  It  set  geology- 
prof  e.^.5or  William  Hambleton  to  growling. 
After  many  year^  of  service  m  the  State 
Geolog.cal  Survey,  he  was  preparing  to  as- 
stime  its  directorship  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year,  only  three  months  off.  He 
did  not  agree  that  people  should  accept  the 
proximity  of  r.idloactivity  unle.ss  they  were 
confident  that  they  woiild  be  safe.  He  mulled 
this  dissent  for  three  weeks  and  then  put  it 
into  a  letter  to  the  Governor, 

The  letter  pointed  out  that  once  the  AEC 
took  title  to  the  Lyons  mine  the  state  of 
Kansas  ever  after  would  be  helpless  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens  against  mistakes.  Lacking 
detailed  geological  Information  about  the 
mine  himself,  Hambleton  pleaded  with  the 
Governor  to  demand  thoroughly  docu- 
mented scientific  data  establishing  the  safety 
of  the  mine  for  the  designated  piupose. 

Hambleton's  advice  seemed  sound  to  the 
Governor,  who  immediately  authorized  the 
State  Geological  Survey  to  undertake  as 
much  study  of  the  Lyons  site  as  the  state 
budget  would  allow.  The  Governor  also  sug- 
gested to  the  Kansas  legislature  that  It  sum- 
mon a  symposium  to  corral  all  views  of  the 
controversy.  State  Attorney  General  Vern 
Miller  was  ordered  to  take  whatever  legal 
steps  were  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  from  abuse  by  any 
AEC  action  at  Lyons.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Governor's  position  was  transmitted  to  the 
AEC  and  to  the  Kansas  Congressional  dele- 
gation, which  Includes  U.S.  Senator  Robert 
Dole,  national  chairman  of  the  Republlcar 
Party. 

Reaction  In  Washington  was  prompt.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on 
Radioactive  Waste  Management  Invited 
Hambleton  to  join  the  committee's  Panel 
OU  Disposal  In  Salt  and  to  participate  In  Its 
next  meeting  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  He 
joined  the  panel  and,  after  hearing  the  AEC's 
case  in  favor  of  Lyons,  refused  to  sign  the 
original  draft  of  the  panel  report.  Insisting 
on  the  Insertion  of  a  number  of  precautionary 
provisos. 

The  scientific  community  Is  notoriously 
allergic  to  public  exposure  of  its  Internal 
pontics.  The  AEC  had  to  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  placating  someone  It  continued  to 
underrate  as  a  hick  surveyor  from  the  Bible 
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Belt.  Hambleton  was  asked  to  play  host  to 
a  scientific  group  discussion  of  the  recom- 
mendations the  academy  panel  had  asked 
him  to  make.  After  a  full  day  of  talking  at 
Lawrence,  on  June  16,  the  conferees  went 
into  executive  session  on  the  17th.  While  they 
were  still  debating,  AEC  Assistant  Manager 
John  Ehrlwlne  summoned  news  reporters  m 
Topeka  and  announced  the  "tentative  selec- 
tion" of  the  Lyons  mine.  Even  Oak  Ridge 
employees  of  the  AEC  at  the  LawTence  meet- 
ing were  embarra.ssed  by  this  fait  accoviph. 
Hambleton  expected  some  signal  of  dis- 
approval from  the  academy  panel.  When  none 
came,  he  complied  his  own  "interim  report" 
of  events.  "Unquestionably,"  he  wTote,  "the 
AEC  would  now  proceed  to  buy  the  Lyons 
mine  and  prepare  for  operation  of  the  radio- 
active dump  by  1974.  He  said  that  it  was  now 
more  crucial  than  ever  that  Kansas  protect 
its  citizens  by  carrying  through  adequate  in- 
vestigation of  the  Lyons  site  and  by  explor- 
ing the  possible  selection  of  more  appro- 
priate sites,  either  In  Kansas  or  elsewhere" 
On  December  2,  Hambleton  wrote  a  further 
report.  He  distributed  copies  of  It  to  inter- 
ested scientists,  the  Governor's  office,  and 
the  press.  In  it  he  disclosed  that,  pursuing 
one  of  the  recommendations  he  had  made 
to  the  academy  panel,  the  AEC  had  added 
$100,000  to  State  Geological  Survey  funds  al- 
ready assigned  to  make  a  detailed  study 
during  the  month  of  August  of  the  surface 
geology,  groundwater  hydrology,  and  sub- 
surface geology  of  a  nlne-square-mlle  area 
centered  on  Lyons. 

Hambleton  said  he  had  proposed  the  drill- 
ing of  four  holes  from  the  surface  of  the  site 
through  the  salt  to  a  depth  of  approximately 
1.300  feet.  Two  holes  had  actually  been 
drilled.  A  core  had  been  drawn  from  the  full 
length  of  one  while  core  samples  had  been 
taken  from  the  other.  The  corings  would 
make  It  possible  for  the  first  time  for  the 
AEC  to  do  what  he  said  should  have  been 
done  earlier  on  Its  own  Initiative:  analyze 
the  order  and  respective  thicknesses  of  the 
layers  of  rock  and  salt  at  the  mine  and  lo- 
cate possible  fractures  along  which  fluid 
movement  possibly  could  occur. 

To  date,  he  revealed,  the  AEC  had  based  all 
Its  calculations  on  the  supposition  that  there 
was  a  single  layer  of  pure  shale  underlain  by 
a  single  layer  of  pure  salt.  The  cores,  how- 
ever, contained  many  alternating  layers  of 
salt  and  shale.  Hambleton  then  explained 
that  discrepancies  between  the  AEC's  as- 
sumptions and  the  geological  realities  "could 
be  responsible  for  breaking  the  seal"  of  rocks 
overlying  the  salt  and  for  permitting  entry 
of  surface  or  subsurface  waters  Into  the  salt 
bed  to  create  eroslonal  problems  and  to  In- 
vite dangerous  convection  effects. 

Hambleton's  December  1971  report  also 
discussed  the  energy  to  be  burled.  "As  long 
as  the  waste  containers  maintain  their  Integ- 
rity, only  very  small  quantities  of  salt  would 
be  subject  to  high-energy,  heavy-particle 
radiation,"  he  agreed.  "However,  release 
might  occur  once  or  twice  a  year  for  about 
three  years,  and  melting  or  erosion  might 
cause  containers  to  migrate  to  lower  depths, 
possibly  the  shale  areas,  and  faults  could 
develop  In  overlying  rocks  because  of  explo- 
sions. In  addition,  the  metal  containers  are 
expected  to  deteriorate  within  six  months, 
and  the  ceramic  material  (binding  the  radio- 
active ashes]  is  expected  to  deteriorate  within 
several  years.  Accordingly,  radioactive  parti- 
cles could  migrate  through  the  salt.  .  .  . 
Water  is  available  In  the  salt,  and  the  waste 
particles  could  be  suspended  by  turbulent 
boiling."  The  released  radioactivity  could 
also  cause  chemical  breakdown  of  the  salt 
itself.  The  salt  molecule  is  constituted  of 
chlorine  and  sodium  atoms,  and  sodium 
burns  Intensely  In  the  presence  of  water. 

The  AEC  was  hard  pinched.  The  dispro- 
portionately low  priority  It  had  assigned  to 
atomic  furnace  ash  disposal  over  the  years 
had  left  It  vulnerable  now  that  the  private 
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Industrialists  it  had  subsidized  were  reaching 
for  the  market  they  had  been  promised! 
Twenty-one  atomic  furnaces  were  In  opera- 
tion, fifty-flve  were  under  construction,  and 
thirty-six  more  were  under  contract  Some 
time  had  been  bought  for  solution  of  the 
ash  problem  by  allowing  the  furnace  owners 
and  reprocessors  to  hold  the  ashes  on  their 
own  properties  for  a  decade,  and  the  space 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  ashes  had 
been  reduced  by  the  order  to  solidify  the 
liquids.  Nevertheles-'i.  the  ash  pile  estimated 
for  1980  would  make  a  cube  thirty-three 
feet  on  a  side:  by  the  year  2000  the  cube 
would  be  180  feet  on  a  side.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  move  only  three  capsules  of  ashes 
into  the  Lyons  mine  in  1976,  but  by  2000 
there  would  be  500  intensely  radioactive  cap- 
sules ready  for  disposal  every  year,  plus 
700  capsules  of  less  virulent  stuff"  The  AEC 
could  not  afford  any  further  delay,  but  It 
could  not  escape  circulating  a  statement  of 
environmental  effects  before  going  to  Con- 
gress for  funds  with  which  to  buy  the  Lyons 
salt  mine. 

Governor  Docking  got  his  copy  of  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  in  Decem- 
ber 1970.  Almost  everyone  in  Kansas  who 
read  the  copies  Hambleton  distributed  was 
enraged  by  the  AEC's  continuing  failure  to 
aiiswer  his  questions.  There  was  an  even 
more  hostUe  reaction  to  the  AEC's  Insistence 
on  preparing  to  put  radioactive  stuff  into 
the  mine  and  experimenting  with  it  on  the 
assumption  that  whatever  difficulties  might 
arise  could  safely  be  "engineered  out."  More- 
over. Kansas  hooted  at  the  AEC's  vague 
promise  to  remove  the  radioactive  capsules 
from  caverns  refilled  with  salt  should  removal 
become  necessary.  What  fantastic  excavation 
instrument  would  be  u.sed'  It  had  not  been 
invented  yet  and  wotild  not  be  until  need 
for  it  arose.  Tills  would  happen  in  Kansas' 
Both  houses  of  the  Kan.sjj£  legislature  and 
the  whole  Kansas  delegation  In  Congress  had 
Joined  the  uprc^r  by  the  time  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
called  a  public  hearing  last  March  on  the 
AEC's  request  for  $25-mllllon  to  buy  180  acres 
of  the  Lyons  mine  property  and  900  addi- 
tional acres  of  salt  plus  .subsurface  mineral 
rights  to  a  1 , 700-foot- wide  buffer  zone  sur- 
rounding those  two  adjoining  properties. 
Activation  of  the  appropriation  would  take 
otit  of  production,  for  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years.  1  000  acres  of  Kansas  farm  land  now 
planted  in  wheat,  sorghum,  or  soybeans,  or 
devoted  to  pasture. 

Governor  Docking  authorized  Hambleton 
to  testify  In  the  name  of  the  state  of  Kansas. 
Among  the  other  hearing  witnesses  was  a 
functionary  of  the  National  Academv  of 
Sciences  who  admitted  that  the  AEC  had 
not  told  the  academy  whether  or  not  the 
salt  panels  provlscjs  had  been  satisfied.  An- 
other witness  dlsc]o.sed  that  the  AEC  had 
managed  to  make  one  computer  calculation 
b.Tsed  on  the  mult  Havered  rock  and  salt  core 
provided  by  Hambleton,  A  third  witness  ex- 
plained that  the  .scientist  re.spoiLslble  for  the 
heat-transfer  studies  repeatedly  requested  by 
Hambleton  had  died  and  was  only  now  being 
replaced.  Hambleton's  own  remarks  occupied 
about  six  of  the  279  pages  of  the  Lyons  ap- 
propriation hearing  tran.soript  Almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  space  was  taken  up  In  de- 
tense  of  the  AEC.  enunciated  not  only  by 
AEC  officials  but  also  by  members  of  the 
joint  committee,  only  two  of  whom^Senator 
John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island,  the  mmmlt- 
tee  chairman,  and  Senator  Howard  H  Baker, 
Jr  .  of  Tennessee — expressed  s>-mpathy  with 
Kansans'  fears.  A  prediction  that  Senator 
Pa-store  made,  hrwever.  turned  out  to  be 
right:  CongresK?  was  not  willing  to  act  against 
the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  Kansas  Instead.  It  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  bill  amendment  sub- 
mitted bv  Senatrr  Dole,  prohlbltine  the  AEC 
from  purchasing  the  Lyons  mine  within  the 
fallowing  three  years  unless  the  acqul.sltlon 
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wa*  first  approved  by  a  special  committee  to 
be  ippolnted  by  the  President. 

'  Tie  AEC  did   not  coiu'ess  any  change  of 
tude  after  the  Congresoloual  rebuff.  But 
i:d  completely   reorgaalze  its   machinery 
admimstering  the  radioactive  'A-aste  dli- 
syscem.   Closer   to   Hambleton's   home 
ads   la  La'ATeiice,   the  members  of   the 
>  ns  Chamber  of  Cotnmerce — who  at  first 
enthusiastically  favored  the  abandoned 
,•  mine  purchase — experienced  a  modi- 
tion    of    oplniua.    They    had    originally 
upon  Hambletcu  as  a  crank,  but  last 
they  invited  him  to  Lyons  to  address 
jrejted  townspeople  at  their  high  school, 
met  his  University  of  Kansas  plane  at 
Lyons   airport  in   a  playful  mood,  dls- 
.•lag     a     hangman's     noi^'se     and     asking 
jther  the  plane  could  rly  home  If  it  were 
and  feathered    Half  a  hundred  Lyons 
dents   went   to   the  schoolhouse   to   hear 
c  Hambleton  had   to  say.  One  of  them 
J.  B.  Alleii,  superintendent  of  the  mine 
t  the  American  Salt  Corporation  operate.-^ 
the  south  end  of  Lyons.  After  the  meet- 
Allen  asked  whether  or  not  Hambleton 
seen  a  letter  the  corp.jratlon  president 
general  manager,  Otto  RueschhofT,  had 
vriltten    to    the   AEC   from   the   corporation 
hei  dquarters  at  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

;    Allen's   suggestion,   Rueschhoff   sent    a 

,■  of  the  letter  to  Hambleton.  The  origl- 

dated  May  4,  had   been  dispatched  i;; 

to    one    that    F.    M.    Empson.    an    AEC 

1th  physics  specialist  at  Oak  Ridge,  had 

to  Rueschhorf  on  April  14.  Empson 

been  in  the  crew   that   lived   at  Lyons 

ng   the   Salt    Vault    e.xperimeiit.   As   the 

,•    AEC    employee    known    to    have    met 

schhoir  per.sonally,  Empson  was  picked  to 

the   aait    iniue    company    executive    for 

jr.stary  information  that  probably  would 

be  forthcom.ng — such  as  how  much  salt 

sjuth-end  mine  at  Lyons  produced  each 

.  Rueschho.'T  did  not  give  this  Informa- 

.  but  his  letter  to  Empson  did  list  some 

irestmg     reasons     why     the     abandoned 

y  mine  at  the  north  end  of  Lyons  might 

be  a  safe  place  for  a  radioactive  dump 

Ithough   the  American   Salt  Corpcratlon 

the  Carey  Salt  Company  were  competi- 

iu  a  business   notoriously  reluctant  to 

information,  Rueschhoff  was  familiar 

1  the  Carey  property  because  each  of  the 

as    alines    has    only    one    entry-and-exit 

In  the   1930s,   the  rival  mine  owners 

idered  c  '.meeting  their  main  funnels  in 

tu    provide    eeich    other    with    a    back 

ill  case  of  accident.  These  plans  were 

doned    when   the   Carey  salt   mine   w£ls 

but    the    negotiations    lasted    long 

gh    for    Rueschhoff    to    learn    that    the 

mine  shaft  drillers  had  passed  through 

y  feet  of  -.v.-iter  iii  the  rock  overlying  the 

;   a  caisson  had  to  be  installed  "to  com- 

e  the  operation. 

e  shaft  of  Americans  i^wu  mine  at  the 

h  end  of  Lyoiis.  as  Rueschhjff  reported 

;iining  parlance,  .s  'wet."  Water  regular- 

oUects  in   a  receiving  ring  at   the  shaft 

bo-lom  and  has  to  be  pumped  to  the  surface. 

C  nly   five   days   after  Empson 's   letter   to 

ischhoff  was  written,  drillers  and  blasters 

he  dry-mlnlng  segment  of  the  American 

bored  seven  feet  into  what  they  thought 

solid  salt  and  hit  a  hole  from  which  mud 

water  poured  until  the  hole  was  closed 

concrete.  No  one  knew  how  the  hole 

there.  Mine  records  gave  no  clue.  The 

er    of    the    land    above    the    mine    was 

ilally  nonplused.  An  unrecorded  well  was 

cted,   but  no  opening  could  be  found 

he  ground  above,  even  after  a  bulldozer 

up  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  In  a 

foot  radius  from  where  the  entrance  to 

a  well  should  have  been. 

equally  puzzling  episode  of  1965  was 

lied  oy  Rueschhoff.  It  occurred  in  that 

of  the  American  mdne  where  hydraulic 

hods  are  used  to  remove  the  salt.  In  the 

customary    to    such    operations,    three 
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vertical  holes  were  drilled  600  feet  apart  In 
a  triangular  configuration.  Fresh  water  was 
pumped  Into  one  hole  with  the  exp)ectatlon 
that  it  would  break  through  the  salt  below, 
find  the  other  two  holes,  and  wash  the  dis- 
solved salt  back  up  to  the  surface  in  them. 
In  this  instance  however,  the  brine  did  not 
come  up.  The  downpourlrg  water — 170.000 
gallons  of  It — simply  disappeared. 

After  Hambleton  went  to  see  Rueschhoff 
and  reported  their  conversation  to  the  AEC, 
enthusiasm  for  a  dump  anywhere  in  the 
Lyons  neighborhood  waned  perceptibly.  In 
a  subsequent  talk  to  the  Kansas  Engineering 
Society,  the  new  director  of  the  AEC's  waste 
disposal  system.  Dr.  Frank  Pittman,  re- 
ferred to  unresolved  "problems"  that  had 
arisen.  AEC  Chairman  Dr.  James  R.  Schles- 
Inger  wrote  a  letter  to  Tammy  Lee  Estes,  an 
anxious  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  schoolgirl,  and 
promised  her  that  the  Lyons  mine  would  not 
oe  used  unless  its  safety  could  be  guaranteed. 
However,  he  reiterated  the  scientific  prefer- 
ence for  disposal  m  salt  beds. 

Hambleton  had  never  questioned  the  de- 
sirability of  using  the  salt  beds  under  ade- 
quate safeguards,  and  a  recent  report  of  his 
to  the  AEC  Identifies  seven  other  places  In 
Kansas  that  might  be  suitable  as  atomic 
fuTiiace  ash  disposal  sites.  The  question  now 
is  whether  the  AEC's  tactics  at  Lyons  have 
stigmatized  the  radioactive  dump  concept 
too  starkly  to  restore  It  to  respectability  in 
the  public's  mind. 

If  a  dump  Is  not  established  somewhere, 
the  American  people  will  have  to  relinquish 
the  benefits  of  the  Atomic  Age  lintil  scien- 
tists learn  to  effectively  control  the  fusion 
of  atomic  nuclei  and  thereby  open  a  new  era 
of  almost  clean  power. 
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SOLVING  THE  POWER  CRISIS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARI20N.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1972 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
power  needs  have  doubled  in  the  last  dec- 
ade: current  demands  will  triple  by  the 
year  2000.  The  inability  of  existing  tech- 
nology to  close  the  widening  gap  between 
demand  and  supply  means  that  this  sum- 
mer there  will  be  more  blnckouts,  brown- 
outs, voltage  reductions,  and  power 
shortages  than  ever  before. 

One  answer  to  the  power  crisis  is  that 
the  insatiable  American  consumer  may 
well  have  to  settle  for  fewer  electrical 
gadgets  in  the  kitchen  and  garage.  .'\n- 
other  is  that  traditional  attitudes  toward 
population  growth  need  to  be  changed 
and  the  goal  of  population  stabilization — 
two  children  per  family — achieved  by 
volimtary  mean.s.  Still  another  is  a  new 
technology  whicii  can  meet  the  energy 
requirements  of  a  prosperous  economy 
without  the  belching  smoke  of  conven- 
tional powerplant.s  or  the  radiation  and 
thermal  pollution  dangers  associated 
with  the  current  state  of  nuclear  power. 

Along  these  lines.  Dr.  Aden  Meinel  of 
the  Umversity  of  Arizona,  and  his  wife 
Marjorie.  have  gamed  national  atten- 
tion with  their  study  of  solar  energy. 
The  Memels  have  suggested  that  the 
Sim's  energy  can  be  harnessed  by  the 
optical  concentration  of  sunshine  in 
ground  collectors  spread  over  desert  re- 
gions— sunshine  converted  to  produce 
stearn  and  ultimately  electricity.  The 
Meinels'  fascinating  proposal,  which  has 


received  all  too  little  attention,  is  ex- 
amined in  articles  recently  appearing  in 
the   magazine  Aware   and  the   Scotts- 
dale  Daily  Progress. 
They  follow : 

Solar    Engery — The    Possibij:    Dream? 
I  In   this   new   approach   the   primary   tech- 
nology is  optical  thin  film  coatings  that 
can    absorb     sunlight     but     prevent     re- 
missions of  infrared  light) 

(By  Aden  Baker  Meinel) 

People  are  becoming  aware  that  solar  en- 
ergy may  be  a  neglected  option  in  the  grow- 
ing energy  crisis  and  they  ask  the  question 
Is  solar  energy  practical,  and  If  so,  when 
could  it  become  available?"  Since  our  name 
is  now  being  associated  with  a  new  concept 
for  thermal  conversion  of  solar  energy  for 
power  production  we  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  our  exploration  into  the  subject,  how  the 
concept  developed  and  the  long  road  ahead — 
the  road  from  concept  to  reality. 

Solar  energy  from  time  to  time  has  been 
hailed  as  something  important  to  mankind, 
but  these  hopes  were  not  realized.  What 
might  be  different  this  time?  We  began  re- 
searching the  solar  energy  literature  last  year 
solely  to  answer  our  own  curiosity  of  why 
solar  energy,  hailed  widely  In  the  50's,  had 
not  achieved  its  promise.  We  also  wondered 
why  solar  energy  had  been  dismissed  as  of  no 
Importance  by  a  prestigious  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  as  recently  as 
1SG9. 

Solar  energy  recently  Is  having  a  new  birth 
of  interest  and  some  spectacular  but  Im- 
practical proposals  have  been  made — such  as 
giant  orbiting  power  stations.  So  often  the 
unspectacular  gets  overlooked  In  flights  of 
Imagination.  The  result  of  our  study  has  been 
a  new  avenue,  but  one  that  could  hardly  be 
called  "spectacular" — but  it  might  work! 

Solar  power  Is  familiar  to  most  of  us 
through  its  service  In  the  form  of  direct 
conversion  silicon  solar  cells  on  spacecraft. 
These  devices  work  fine  if  you  can  afford  to 
pay  a  few  hundred  times  as  much  for  power 
as  is  regularly  produced  by  nuclear  and  fossil 
commercial  power  plants. 

Few  fully  appreciate  what  Inexpensive 
power  means  to  civilization  and  in  freeing 
mankind  from  harsh  labor.  We  travel  to  the 
Asian  subcontinent  rather  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  science  projects  and  have 
opportunities  to  get  Into  the  back  country 
and  see  how  much  of  mankind  has  lived 
since  the  da-wn  of  antiquity.  When  we  hear 
.  .me  people  say  that  we  need  less  energy 
and  want  to  return  to  the  "good  old  days", 
.ve  want  none  of  It.  We  feel  It  urgent  that 
energy  be  kept  Inexpensive  and  our  studies 
have  been  guided  by  this  need 

ECONOMICS    BASIC    SOLAR    BARRIER 

Economics  is  the  biggest  barrier  to  solar 
power.  There  are  many  scientific  ways  to 
convert  sunlight  into  p)ower— direct  conver- 
sion, thermal  conversion,  biological  con- 
version I  such  as  a  crop-to-methane  process) 
ai;d  many  variants.  Quite  a  few  of  these 
effects  are  once  more  being  proposed  but  the 
hard  facts  of  economics  will  keep  many  In 
the  category  of  museum  curiosities. 

Our  study  led  us  to  thermal  conversion  as 
an  area  needing  a  new  look  when  we  noted 
that  the  low  conversion  efficiencies  of  2  to  3 
percent  in  olden  attempts  could  be  vastly 
improved  by  devising  a  system  that  would 
operate  at  high  temperatures.  We  asked  the 
question  "Why  not  make  a  system  that  coiold 
operate  at  the  high  temperatures  of  modern 
steam  turbine  power  plants?"  In  this  case 
one  cotild  neatly  Interface  the  new  solar  tech- 
nology with  existing  central  power  station 
equipment  types.  Let  us  look  at  the  key  tech- 
nologies that  combine  to  meet  this  goal. 

The  primary  technology  Is  optical  thin  film 
coatings  that  can  absorb  sunlight  but  pre- 
vent re-emlsslon  of  Infrared  light,  the  domi- 
nant way  heat  escapes  from  a  heated  surface 
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when  the  surface  is  inside  a  vacuum  enve- 
lope. These  coatings  are  very  thin.  They 
can  be  applied  to  steel  substrates  by  various 
techniques  such  as  vacuum  (HVD)  or  chemi- 
cal (CVX>)  deposition,  and  withstand  the 
high  temperature  we  require  when  refractory 
metals  and  oxides  are  used.  Modern  "con- 
tinuous processors"  like  the  Llbby-Owens- 
Ford  unit  for  coating  architectural  glass 
have  lowered  the  cost  of  multilayer  coatings 
to  a  point  where  they  are  cheap  enough  to 
be  seriously  considered  for  solar  power  uses. 

In  our  design  we  use  simple  Fresnel  (ml- 
crostepped)  lenses  or  mirrors  to  concentrate 
sunlight  10  to  15  times  normal  brightness  on 
the  selective  coatings.  One  can  then  extract 
on  the  order  of  80%  of  the  Incident  sunlight 
at  a  temperature  of  lOOOT. 

The  second  key  technology  Is  liqtiid  metal 
heat  transfer  fluids,  such  as  liquid  sodium, 
developed  by  the  AEC  for  a  nuclear  reactor 
coolant.  Sodium  is  cheap  and  abundant  and 
appears  to  be  the  Ideal  way  to  bring  heat  into 
a  central  power  station  from  a  farm  of  solar 
collectors. 

The  third  key  technology  Is  low  tempera- 
ture salt  eutectlcs,  also  developed  by  the 
-•\EC.  The  role  this  t>'pe  of  material  plays  In 
our  concept  is  as  a  cheap  way  to  store  solar 
energy  heat  for  overiilght  and  cloudy  day 
operation  of  the  steam  power  plant. 

The  fourth  key  technology  Is  the  art  of 
U.S.  industry  to  develop  and  manage  Inte- 
grated manufacturing  facilities.  Such  a  fa- 
cility Is  vital  for  economic  success  in  the 
solar  energy  field  because  of  the  stringency 
of  economics  constraints.  This  facility  might 
be  located  in  a  city  in  the  middle  of  a  suit- 
able arid  region  and  serve  a  cluster  of  solar 
power  farms  in  a  radius  of  20  to  30  miles. 

WHAT  IS  ALLOWABLE  CONSTEUCTION  COST? 

"The  magnitude  of  the  economic  constraint 
can  be  seen  when  you  ask  what  the  allow- 
able construction  budget  Is  in  terms  of  the 
anticipated  power  cost.  For  example,  if  we 
\v1sh  power  at  5.3  mills 'kwh  (energy  cost) 
(which  is  about  that  using  natural  gas  as 
a  fuel,  but  more  exj>enslve  than  nuclear  or 
coal)  and  must  pay  10'^  Interest  on  the 
large  capital  Investment  Inherent  In  solar 
power  farms,  then  if  the  capital  is  paid  off  In 
15  years,  the  operating  lifetime  of  the  plant 
Is  40  years,  and  the  efficiency  of  conversion 
(Via  our  concept)  Is  25-30%,  it  means  that 
one  can  expend  no  more  than  60  dollars  per 
square  yard  of  collecting  area.  'While  this 
constraint  Is  tight  we  feel  that  It  can  be 
met. 

The  basic  plan  of  our  concept  Is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  chart.  The  solar  collect- 
ing farm  Is  connected  to  the  thermal  stor- 
age tanks  via  the  liquid  metal  loop.  The 
power  plant  draws  energy  from  storage  as 
the  demand  of  the  power  plant  requires. 
the  cooled  thermal  storage  material  being 
stored  for  reheating  the  next  day.  This  dia- 
gram Is  obviously  much  simplified  over  what 
a  real  system  becomes.  For  example,  one 
does  not  wish  to  leave  hot  sodium  In  the 
solar  collectors  at  night  or  It  will  cool  and 
probably  freeze.  'When  the  frozen  system  Is 
reheated  the  next  morning  coiislderable  time 
would  be  lost  In  getting  It  up  to  operating 
temperature,  hence  we  purge  the  hot  sodi- 
um out  with  compressed  nitrogen  and  store 
the  hot  fluid  overnight.  The  empty  collec- 
tors heat  rapidly  the  next  day.  whereupon 
the  sodium  Is  pumped  back  Into  the  col- 
lectors and  the  system  begins  to  collect  a 
:.ew  load  of  energy. 

■won't  UPSET  CLIMATE  OF  THE  DESERTS 

Solar  power  farms  require  large  land  areas 
aud  raise  a  number  of  environmental  ques- 
tions. We  have  given  many  talks  to  student 
and  professional  groups  and  certain  ques- 
tions are  always  raised.  The  main  one  is 
"Won't  they  upset  the  climate  of  the  des- 
prts?"  The  answer  Is  deflnltely  no!  It  hap- 
pens that  a  balance  occurs  since  the  energy 
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being  collected  and  delivered  to  the  distant 
cities  is  balanced  because  the  solar  collec- 
tors are  blacker  than  normal  terrain  and  ab- 
sorb enough  adldtlonal  energy  to  balance 
the  export.  In  other  words,  if  you  looked  at 
a  solar  farm  from  an  Apollo  spacecraft  you 
would  see  a  darker  spot  since  the  radiation 
that  would  ha\e  been  reflected  out  Into 
space  by  the  terrain  Is  now  absorbed. 

"WASTE     HEAT  "     BECOMES     "RETURN     HtAT" 

There  is  a  subtle  point  hidden  in  the 
achievement  of  local  thermal  balance  at  the 
solar  power  farms— we  must  return  the  un- 
used portion  of  the  turbine  iliermodynamlc- 
cycle  heat  to  the  local  environment.  We  call 
it  "waste  heat"  when  the  power  plant  Is 
nuclear  or  fossil  since  it  adds  something  to 
the  environment.  In  the  case  of  solar  power 
It  is  more  appropriate  to  call  It  "return  heat" 
since  we  need  it  to  keep  the  local  climate  in 
balance.  Yet  one  must  be  careful  how  this  is 
done  m  order  to  avoid  damage  to  the  im- 
mediate spot,  a  point  that  the  power  indus- 
try now  fully  appreciates. 

There  have  been  expressions  of  concern 
over  the  amovmt  of  land  area  required  by 
solar  power  farms.  The  total  amount  to  pro- 
duce 1.000,000  MWe  of  power,  a  significant 
fraction  of  what  the  entire  U.S.  will  need  in 
the  year  2000,  is  about  5000  square  miles  la 
square  70  miles  on  a  side).  This  land  would 
not  be  in  one  solid  cluster,  but  spread  over 
8  or  10  of  the  Southwestern  states  and  Flor- 
ida. This  area  Is  only  one  jjercent  of  the 
agricultural  farm  land  In  the  U.S.,  yet  food 
constitutes  only  about  1 '",  of  our  total  energy 
needs.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  solar 
power  farms  would  be  a  bargain  la  com- 
parison. In  terms  of  energy  output  per  acre. 

A  second  Important  comparison  was 
brought  to  our  attention  by  Arizona  Public 
Service  Company,  operat<.irs  of  the  Four  Cor- 
ners Power  Plant,  al.so  a  company  that  Is 
backing  our  concept.  They  noted  that  their 
plant  would  require  strip  mining  a  con- 
siderably larger  area  of  land  In  the  next  35 
years  than  would  be  needed  If  It  could  be 
operated  with  solar  energy — and  the  Navajo's 
sheep  could  safely  graze  under  aud  between 
the  rows  of  collectors.  Unfortunately  we  are 
perhaps  20  years  of  Intensive  development  re- 
moved from  this  intriguing  possibility. 

CAN    CONTRIBUTE     WITHIN    T'WO     DtCADES 

We  feel  that  solar  power  farms  can  be 
developed  to  a  point  where  they  are  con- 
tributing jKjwer  to  the  U.S.  needs  within  two 
decades.  We  base  this  optimism  on  the  fact 
that  our  concept  combines  currently  avail- 
able technology  with  existing  power  plant 
hardware.  In  fact  one  could,  and  perhaps 
would.  In  the  early  years,  make  a  power  plant 
to  operate  Interchangeably  with  solar  power 
and  a  backup  supply  of  fossil  fuel. 

Solar  energy  does  have  two  practical  prob- 
lems. The  first  Is  that  the  arid  regions  are 
far  from  the  major  power  using  areas,  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  and  the  upper  Midwest. 
Tills  means  that  new  methods  of  long- 
distance power  transmission  must  be  devel- 
oped. Already  study  Is  In  progress  on  how  to 
do  this  with  underground  cryogenlcally- 
cooled  AC  or  superconducting  DC  power 
lines.  In  the  meantime  the  growth  of  power 
demand  even  In  the  arid  regions  is  so  great 
that  all  the  solar  power  farms  that  one  could 
imagine  oeing  built  in  the  next  30  years 
would  scarcely  handle  the  demand  In  the 
states  reachable  oy  present  technology. 

The  second  practical  problem  of  solar  en- 
ergy available  changes  with  the  seasons  and 
any  "national"  system  built  to  meet  the  De- 
cember-January power  demand  would  have 
excess  power  for  8  months  of  the  year.  This 
surplus,  however,  Is  good  since  many  domes- 
tic need  for  liquid  fuels  will  continue  well 
beyond  the  foreseeable  end  of  abundant  pe- 
troleum resources.  To  synthesize  these  fuels 
win  require  energy  and  one  could  use  this 
surplus  power  for  this  process. 
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CAUTIOUS    OPTIMISM 

Solar  energy  is  no  instant  answer  to  our 
growing  power  needs,  but  by  the  year  2000 
It  could  well  oe  important — and  it  cetrainly 
has  tne  potential  of  supplying  not  a  minor 
fraction  of  national  needs,  but  the  entire 
burden  if  necessary.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
our  concept  tested  in  the  near  future.  Tl:e 
initial  skepticism  that  any  solar  energ>-  pro- 
posal seems  to  get  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
placed by  cautlotis  uptlmism  that  the  idea 
may  have  i.-ierit.  We  are  especially  pleased  to 
see  several  of  the  utilities  in  the  Southwest 
aud  Pacific  area  providing  some  vital  tech- 
nical and  financial  assLstance  to  our  work. 
It  seems  that  some  far-sighted  members  of 
the  power  indu;;try  may  already  sense  the 
possibility  that  some  day  m  the  future  we 
may  consider  the  deserts  of  the  earth  as  one 
c  f  its  greatest  natural  energy  resources! 

Solar  Energy  Worth  Stddt 

For  several  ye.ors  we  have  been  hearing  dire 
predictions  of  an  energy  crisis  In  the  United 
States.  Fossil  fuels  eventually  will  give  out 
and  they  are  polluting  the  environment 
Hydroelectric  potentials  are  limited.  The  an- 
swer is  nuclear  energy,  or  so  we  are  told.  But 
i£  It  the  best  answer? 

For  the  past  20  years  85  per  cent  of  federal 
research  dollars  lor  energy  has  gone  to  nu- 
clear electricity.  It  ha^  co.^.t  t.ixpayers  some 
$3  billion,  ••nd  in  return  we  have  developed 
9,000  megawatts  of  nuclear  electric  capacity, 
and  majiy  scientists  question  the  safety  of 
the  plants  producing  it. 

In  ;he  meantime  relatively  little  research 
has  been  done  m  the  field  of  solar  energy. 
Despite  this,  most  government  officials  have 
d!snai.ssed  solar  energy  as  a  solution  to  our 
needs. 

The  October  1971  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists  contains  two  provocative  proposals 
for  solar  energy  which  indicate  that  tuch 
power  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  answer. 

Dr.  Norman  Ford  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kane  of 
the  University  of  Ma.ssachusetts  propose  us- 
ing solar  heat  to  produce  non-poMutlng  hy- 
drogen gas  from  water.  This  could  be  stored 
and  transported  like  natural  and  synthetic 
gas,  and  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  clean. 

The  second  proposal  comes  from  two  TMc- 
son  scientists.  Dr.  Aden  and  Marjorie  Meinel 
of  the  Optic;il  Sciences  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  Tlie  Meinels  propo.'ie  build- 
ing what  they  c.iU  solar  farms,  Thev  e.^.tl- 
mate  that  an  area  of  5,500  square  miles  could 
produce  almost  three  times  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  is  now  being  produced  bv  all 
processes  in  this  country 

The  Meinei's  system  is  based  on  conver- 
.slon  by  optical  concentration  of  sunshine  in 
ground  collectors  spread  over  desert  regions. 
According  to  the  article  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists  It  has  the  advantage 
that  energy  could  be  stored  In  the  form  of 
heat  until  used. 

These  concepts  are  new  and  different  They 
may  not  be  the  ultimate  answer,  but  It  seems 
incredible  that  our  government  has  not  given 
solar  energy  research  significant  attention. 
It  offers  a  potential  which  ijoggles  the  mind, 
and  if  it  works  it  would  be  both  safe  and 
pollution  free. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— III 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  15.  1972 

Mr  ASPIN  Mr  Speaker  I  am  pres- 
ently circulating  for  ca<;pon.sor.<5hip  the 
Telephone    Privacy    Act.    which    would 
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individuals  to  place  a  'no  solici- 
sign  on  their  telephones. 

bill  would  give  to  mdividuals  the 
to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 

•  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 

•  solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 

the  phone  would  then  be  required 

obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 

qustomers  who  opted  for  the  com- 

prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also 

ven  the  option  to  require  the  phone 

,  instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 

an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those 

iduals  in  the  phone  book  who  have 

to  invoke  the  commercal  solici- 

ban. 

TAose  not  covered  by   the  legislation 

d  be  chanties  and  other  nonprofit 

political  candidates  and  orga- 

ions  and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also 

covered   would    be   debt    collection 

or    any    other    individuals    or 

with  whom  the  individual  has 

efcisting  contract  or  debt. 

I  noted  m  a  statement  last  Thurs- 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 

qorrespondence    on    this    legislation 

all  over  the  country.  Today  I  am 

g  a  second  sampling  of  these  lec- 

into  the  Record,  since  they  describe 

nore  vividly  than  I  possibly  could 

need   for   this    legislation 

letters  follow — the  names  have 
omitted: 

COLX7MBUS,  Ga.,  February  24,  1972. 

Representative  Aspin  :  Although  the 

about  the  "phone  privacy  bill"  might 

been  allotted  a  small  space  In  our  local 

er.  the  thought  of  such  a  possibility 

very  thrilling  one,  Indeed. 

;  fact  that  you  have  Investigated  svich  a 

111  greatly  be  appreciated  by  many  pri- 

itizens  who  have  been  harassed  by  these 

The  most  Infuriating  aspect  ol  these 

usually  turns  out.  when  you  have  in- 

the  caller  that  you  neither  -a ant  nor 

his  product  i  to  save  him  time  and  effort 

a  polite  way  I    that  he  hangs  up  very 

y  before  you  can  even  finish  speaking. 

Mainly,   however.   I    wanted    to    take    this 

to  thank  you  for  your  effort  and  your 

Idea,  and  wish  you  much  luck  and  hope 

.he  bill  will  pass.  You  can  be  sure,  als-t). 

speak  for  many  Americans. 

s  hope  we  will  soon  be  reading  about 

w   ■phone   privacy   bill"   that    passed 

"y- 

Th^nk  you  again. 


time 
gjod 
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Lakewood,  Ohio, 
February  23,  1972. 

tentative  Les  Aspin. 
Office  Blinding, 
ngton.  D.C. 

Representative    Aspin  :    I   read   with 

Interest  an  editorial  placed  In  ThP  Plain 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  February  23,  1972 

i.ing   to  a  Bill   which   you   have   Intro- 

In  Congress,  called  the  Telephone  Pri- 

ict.  It  is  the  wi,ih  of  a  multitude  of  citl- 

ha?  vour  BUI  will  have  'he  support  that 

led  for  passing. 

many   years   I  could   have  stood  on   a 
box"  in  favor  c.t  such  a  Bill  to  prevent 

of  what  I  consider  my  prlvat*  prop- 
lust  as  much  as  my  electricity,  gas  or 
that  I  pay  for. 

.•  I  have  the  number  of  your  Bill  because 
id  like  to  contact  our  State  Representa- 
for  their  support,  and  pass  the  word 
to  many  people  I  come  in  contact  with 


1  se 
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daily   that   favor  such   a  Bill.  Thank  you — 
thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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I  — 

Papu-lion.  Nebr., 
February  2S,  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  oj  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Aspin  :  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Omaha  World  Herald  a  few  days 
ago.  This  article  concerned  the  bill  you 
planned  to  introduce  this  past  Monday  to  give 
persons  the  right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone 
company  If  they  do  not  want  to  be  solicited 
over  the  phone,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
you,  sir,  and  let  you  know  there  are  many 
of  us  who  are  behind  you,  I  live  in  a  suburb 
of  Omaha  and  my  neighbors  and  I  are  plagued 
with  everything  Irom  awning  specials  to 
having  your  dog  photographed'  We  all  re- 
sent this  and  have  communicated  with  the 
phone  company  getting  courteous  service  but 
no  results.  Their  solution  is  to  have  an  un- 
listed number  or  be  unlisted  in  the  book 
but  allowing  your  number  to  be  given  out 
through  information,  I  have  chosen  the  lat- 
ter for  the  next  book  to  be  published  soon. 

I  consider  such  phone  calls  to  be  an  in- 
vasion of  my  privacy  and  that  the  solicitors 
should  pay  me  for  my  wasted  time — having 
to  answer  the  phone  and  then  hang  up  on 
them. 

I  would  like  to  see  your  bill  passed  along 
with  all  my  friends,  relatives  and  neighbors. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 


Independence.  Mo.. 

February  21. 1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wasliington.  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  .'Vspin:  I  support  your 
proposed  bill  to  be  called  the  "Telephone 
Privacy  Art,"  as  reported  m  the  Kansas  City 
Time.i  for  February  19,  1972,  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  telephone  is  a  private  convenience. 
I  pay  for  it  on  that  basis!  By  subscribing  to 
the  phone  company's  service  I  do  not  feel 
that  implicit  authorization  has  been  given 
all  other  subscribers  permitting  them  to 
bother  me  without  my  permission. 

Junk  mall  can  be  disposed  of  at  my  pleas- 
ure, but  there  is  no  way  of  Identifying  a  Junk 
phone  call  until  after  the  Inconvenience  has 
taken  place. 

P!ea.se  push  for  passage  of  the  "Telephone 
Privacy  Act." 

Sincerely, 


Omaha,  Nebr,, 
Februray  22,  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin. 
HoxL.'^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Aspin:  As  a  haras.sed  consumer 
I  want  to  express  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
The  bill  referred  to  in  the  enclosed  clipping 
from  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Since  moving  to  this  city  less  than  two 
months  ago  we  have  been  bombarded  by 
companies  .soliciting  our  business.  It  was 
especially  annoying  during  a  10-day  period 
when  I  was  111  and  In  need  of  rest.  It  was  not 
possible  to  take  the  phone  off  the  hook  be- 
cause of  the  loud  beeping  noise  which  begins 
shortly  after  the  phone  is  taken  off.  So  I  was 
at  the  mercy  of  these  Irritating  callers. 

We  feel  it  is  a  definite  Invasion  of  privacy 
for  businesses  to  take  advantage  of  the  tele- 
phone which  we  have  had  installed  for  our 
own  private  use  and  for  which  we  are  paving. 
Since  It  Is  undesirable  for  most  people  to 
have  an  unlisted  number  It  would  seem  quite 


desirable  to  have  provision  made  lor  those 
who  do  not  want  to  be  imposed  upon  by  tele- 
phone solicitors. 

We  will  be  Interested  in  learning  the  fate 
of  this  bill. 

Sincerely, 


PS. — We  were  sure  we  heard  coyotes  while 
camping  in  northern  Wisconsin  last  summer. 
Did  our  ears  deceive  tis? 


RESPONSE   NOT   RHETORIC 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  on  this  floor  have 
often  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  those 
who  are  long  on  words  and  short  on 
action.  I  hope  that  we  here  are  not  going 
10  be  guilty  ourselves  of  giving  57  mil- 
lion workers  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  and 
very  little  response  to  funding  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  in  fiscal 
1973. 

Recently,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  made  an  incisive  statement  on 
the  need  to  cany  out  what  we  prom- 
ised more  than  a  year  ago  when  the 
law  passed  this  body.  We  pledged: 

To  assure  so  far  as  possible  every  working 
man  and  woman  In  the  Nation  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  and  to  pre- 
serve our  human  resources. . , . 

Are  we  about  to  abdicate  that  respon- 
sibility? 

Will  we  shortchange  our  workers  by 
not  providing  the  OSH  Administration 
with  enough  personnel  to  develop  effec- 
tive standards  and  enough  inspectors  to 
assure  compliance  with  them? 

When  the  Department  of  Labor  ap- 
propriations come  up  for  consideration, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  in- 
creasing and  strengthening  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  by  giving  priority  to  the 
act's  most  vital  activities:  standards- 
.setting  and  compliance. 

The  AFL-CIO  resolution  follows: 
St.atement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ExEcirrrvE  Coun- 
cil ON  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  into  law.  At  that  time,  he 
termed  it  one  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  laws  of  recent  decades,  and  prom- 
ised highest  priority  to  its  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective administration. 

We  have  weighed  the  President's  words 
acalnst  his  deeds  and  found  them  wanting. 
The  record  is  one  of  foot-dragging,  flabby 
enforcement  and  adulteration  of  the  special 
provisions  of  the  Act  setting  forth  specific 
rights  and  protections  for  employees. 

Organized  labor  had  hailed  the  act.  pledged 
its  full  cooperation  to  the  federal  agencies 
responsible  for  administration,  and  estab- 
lished programs  designed  to  shoulder  or- 
eanized  labor's  responsibilities  In  helping 
make  It  work. 

But  the  Administration  regards  Implemen- 
tation of  the  act  as  a  matter  to  be  worked 
out  among  the  federal  government,  business 
management  and  the  governments  of  the 
various  states.  Organized  labor  is  regarded 
as  an  Interloper.  Its  proposals  and  sugges- 
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tlons  are  disregarded  or  opposed.  Major  policy 
decisions  are  discussed  with  labor  only  at  our 
insistence  or  after  decisions  have  already 
been  reached. 

Thus  the  goals  of  this  law  have  been  de- 
based, and  their  achievement  needlessly  de- 
layed. We  further  note  that  there  Is  a  simi- 
lar lack  of  enforcement  and  Implementation 
of  the  Railroad  Safety  Act, 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration's own  summary  report  on  Its 
enforcement  actions  between  July  and  No- 
vember 1971  tell  the  story. 

This  report  shows  that  77.4'"  of  all  estab- 
lishments Inspected  were  In  violation,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  abject  failure  of  the  states  to 
protect  the  lives  and  health  of  workers  dur- 
ing the  years  when  there  was  no  federal  law. 

According  to  the  report,  $512,000  in  fines 
were  assessed  against  8.257  employers  for  vio- 
lations— an  average  fine  of  $62.  That  Is  too 
cheap  a  price  tag  to  be  placed  on  the  lives  tind 
health  of  workers.  More  stringent  fines  are 
necessary  to  prevent  employers  from  deciding 
that  It  Is  cheaper  to  violate  the  law  than  to 
correct  the  hazard. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  enforcement 
staff  of  over  300  plus,  with  9,800  establish- 
ments Inspected  in  five  months,  the  4.1 
million  workplaces  covered  by  the  Act  would 
all  be  finally  Inspected  once  In  the  next  170 
years. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  OSHA  adopted  an  emergency 
asbestos  standard,  but  has  not  undertaken 
on  its  own  Initiative  a  single  Inspection  of 
any  workplace  where  asbestos  may  be  a 
hazard. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  budget  authorizes  $67.5 
million  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, or  an  increase  of  85  percent  over  fiscal 
1972.  But  of  that  amount,  nearly  half  Is  ear- 
marked for  assisting  the  states  to  regain 
jurisdiction  over  occupational  safety  and 
health.  That  $30  million  figure  is  one-third 
greater  than  the  budget  authorization  for 
federal  enforcement  programs. 

Up  to  now,  few  states  show  inclination  to 
submit  plans  that  wUl  provide  programs 
affording  protections  to  workers  equal  to 
those  provided  by  the  federal  program. 

Organized  labor  In  every  state  must  watch 
with  care  the  development  of  such  plans. 
Any  which  do  not  fully  embody  the  employee 
protections  of  the  federal  law  must  be 
opposed. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  drastically  over- 
haul the  Administration's  budget  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  porgrams  as 
follows: 

department  of  labor 

There  still  are  not  enough  Inspectors  to 
provide  an  effective  enforcement  program. 
The  AFL-CIO  requested  1,000  inspectors  in 
the  field  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  .There 
are  only  315. 

The  AFL-CIO  last  year  urged  that  there  be 
more  than  2.000  compliance  personnel.  The 
1973  budget  calls  for  only  800. 

1.  The  amount  for  enforcement  should  be 
more  than  doubled  In  order  to  provide  for 
2500  or  more  compliance  officers,  and  Indus- 
trial hyglenists. 

2.  The  Congress  should  remove  $20  million 
from  the  state  program  Item  and  transfer  It 
to  enforcement. 

3.  Budget  authorizations  for  developing 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards, 
training  and  education  and  statistical  report- 
ing of  Injuries  and  illnesses  should  be  at 
least  doubled, 

DEPARTMENT   OP  HEALTH,   EDUCATION   AND 
WELFARE 

The  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  must  be  rescued  by  the 
Congress  from  the  callous  Indifference  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Its  effective  functioning  Is  indispensable  to 
carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  Act. 
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The  budget  does  not  provide  authorization 
for  training  needed  occupational  health  per- 
sonnel as  required  under  the  Act. 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  more  than  dou- 
ble the  $28.3  million  authorized  for  the  vital- 
ly Important  program  of  NIOSH.  This  will  en- 
able more  rapid  development  of  criteria  and 
recommended  occupational  health  standards, 
expanded  hazards  evaluation,  and  plant  sur- 
veUlance,  and  accelerated  training  of  critical- 
ly needed  occupational  health  personnel. 

department  of  health,  education,  and 
commission 

The  Review  Commission,  which  Is  respon- 
sible for  adjudicating  contested  citations  for 
violations  of  the  Act,  Is  both  short-handed, 
and  faced  with  a  weekly  rate  of  new  cases 
greater  than  contested  decisions  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  This  creates  a 
constantly  Increasing  backlog  of  unprocessed 
cases — a  bottleneck  to  the  entire  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  program 

The  budget  request  of  $1.3  million  for  the 
Review  Commission  Is  only  $220,000  over  that 
of  the  previous  year.  That  Is  completely  In- 
adequate, We  urge  the  Congress  to  Increase 
It  substantially. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  and  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary staff  to  enforce  the  Railroad  Safety  Act 
and  carry  out  the  intent  of  that  law. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  the  past 
year  by  all  of  our  affiliates  In  meeting  the 
responsibilities  of  organized  labor  under  the 
Act.  Much  Is  yet  to  be  done — in  the  plant.  In 
the  state  leglslattires  and  before  the  Congress. 

All  affiliates  are  urged  to  let  their  governors 
and  legislators  know  that  they  will  accept  no 
substitutes  for  strong,  effective,  well-founded 
state  laws  and  plans.  All  affiliates  shotild  let 
their  Congressional  delegations  know  that 
they  are  vitally  concerned  In  adequate  ap- 
propriations this  year  to  make  the  act  work 
toward  achievement  of  Its  great  humani- 
tarian alms. 


PHILADELPHIA  PROCLAMATION  OF 
1972  OF  THE  AFRICAN  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^ES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  proc- 
lamation issued  by  the  African  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  Committee  of  Black 
Churchmen  focuses  attention  on  the 
problems  of  black  Africans. 

The  grim  reality  In  1972  for  black  people 
in  America  Is  to  be  seen  in  the  continuing 
policy  of  colonialism  and  neo-colonlallsm  In 
Africa  and  Its  relatloiLshlp  to  the  muffling  of 
the  drums  of  freedom  on  that  continent. 

The  proclamation  calls  for  definitive 
steps  which  our  Grovemment  can  and 
should  take  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
policies  of  colonialism  and  apartheid 
which  pervade  these  African  nations. 
Many  of  the  steps  which  the  African 
Commission  advocates  can  be  accom- 
plished through  legislation. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
addressed  itself  to  these  problems.  We 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  ter- 
minate the  exploitative  activities  of  U.S. 
business  concerns  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  South-West  Africa,  Rho- 
desia, or  any  African  territory  under 
Portuguese  control  and  to  end  certain 
violations  of  the  United  Nations  univer- 
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sal  declaration  of  human  rights  by  such 
businesses.  I  mge  this  Congress  to  act 
on  these  measui-es. 

I  commend  the  Philadelphia  procla- 
mation to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Pan.ADELPHiA  Proclamation  of   1972  or  thi 

.Africa  Commission — National  Committee 

OF  Black  Churchmen 

The  Africa  Commission  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Black  Churchmen  calls  upon 
all  concerned  people  to  understand,  chal- 
lenge and  struggle  against  the  AdmrnUtra- 
f.on  of  Benign  Neglect  in  the  ghettos,  sub- 
urban as  well  as  urban,  of  America,  The 
responses  must  be  made  from  every  level  and 
segment  of  the  population  including  the 
church.  The  Africa  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Black  Churchmen  rec- 
ognizes that  if  a  religion  lays  stress  on  hu- 
man values,  upon  honesty  In  commercial 
relations,  love,  freedom,  and  the  equality 
of  opportunity,  It  will  be  helpful  to  growth 
of  a  people.  If  it  Is  hostile  to  these  values 
it  is  hostile  to  human  life  and  unworthy  of 
the  name  "religion  " 

In  an  era  which  finds  the  church  on  the 
wane,  especially  among  young  people;  In  a 
time  wh.en  tne  church  is  supporting  apart- 
held  m  South  Afric.i;  In  a  time  when  the 
church  Is  a  willing  partner  of  government 
in  the  suppression  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  world:  N.C.B.C,  calls  upon  the 
churches  of  America  to  close  ranks  and  to 
decl.'jrp  their  allegiance  and  support  for  the 
crowning  achievements  of  humanity,  love, 
freedom,  peace,  happiness  and  abundant  life 
which  Christ  came  to  bring 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  waning  of  the 
church.  Can  religion  admit  the  existence 
of  a  sharp  antithesis  between  personal  moral- 
ity and  the  practices  which  are  p>ermisslble 
in  business?  Does  the  Idea  of  a  Christian 
church  involve  the  acceptance  of  a  par- 
ticular standard  of  social  ethics?  Should  not 
the  church  enforce  such  an  ethic  among  the 
obligations  incumbent  upon  its  members? 
The,se  questions  present  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  our  time. 

The  Book  of  Revelations  speaks  of  Arma- 
geddon or  the  apocah-ptlc  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  The  forces  of  both  sides  are 
busy  positioning  themselves  for  the  battle. 
The  evil  forces  will  be  known  by  several 
names,  among  them  are  the  Haves,  Rich, 
Oppressors,  and  Racists,  The  b.ittle  will  be 
the  scene  of  terrible  retribution  upon  a 
faithless  church  as  well  as  a  sinful  world. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  ultimate  tragedy 
may  be  delayed,  speeded  up.  altered,  or  trans- 
formed by  new  programs  of  church  inv':.;ve- 
ment.  It  Is  clear  that  the  belly  comes  before 
the  soul,  not  In  the  scale  of  v.alues,  but  in 
point  of  time.  Churchmen  of  America:  "We 
are  part  of  the  problem  or  prtrt  of  the  solu- 
tion". The  decision  rest«  with  us  Groups  and 
Individuals  denying  the  human  rights  of 
others  can  claim  none  themselves  Once  the 
oppre.ssed  have  set  themselves  to  liberation 
goals,  nothing,  not  even  the  church  can  stop 
them. 

The  grim  reality  In  1972  for  Black  people 
in  America  is  to  be  seen  In  the  continuing 
policy  of  colonialism  and  neo-colonlallsm  in 
Africa  and  its  relationship  to  the  muffling  of 
the  drums  of  freedom  on  that  continent^  It 
Involves  an  understanding  of  the  indivisibil- 
ity of  African  people  around  the  world  It 
Involves  the  understanding  that  .'Vttlca  and 
Sharpsvllle  are  caused  by  the  same  forces  It 
involves  and  understanding  that  Marks,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Namibia  are  exploited  by  the 
same  forces,  I;  involves  and  understAtiding 
that  the  forces^  that  murdered  El  Haj  Malik 
and  Lumumba  are  the  same  It  involve^  the 
understanding  that  the  backbone  of  the 
American  dollar  is  the  bloodstained,  down- 
trodden shoulders  of  the  people  of  H.irlem. 
Selma,  Latin  .\merlca.  South  .America    Asia. 
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andlAfrtca.  It  U  because  of  this  duality  that 
the    African    Commission    of    the    National 
of  Black  Churchmen  calls  upK>n 
ncerned  people  to  raise  the  cry  of  Af- 
Llberatlon  and  to  support  the  move- 
agalnst    colonialism,    apartheid    and 
xilonlallsm. 

erefore  we  call  upon  all  people  of  good 
In  America  to  demand  that  the  Amer- 
Government  Implement  the  vaunted  hu- 
sm  of  Its  Declaration  of  Independence 
:onstltutlon    and    the    United    Nations 

on  Human  Rights  by: 

Calling  for  an  end  to  the  sugar  quota 

^uth  Africa  and  other  forms  of  economic 

for  that  apartheid  government 

Taking   the   Initiative   in   calling   for   a 

Nations  Task   Force   to   drive   South 

out  of  Namibia. 

Repealing  of  the  Chromium  Ore  Agree- 

wlth  Rhodesia. 
Denouncing  and  rejection  of  the  Home- 
Agreement. 
Cancelling    the    proposed    $437    million 
to  Portugal. 

Extending  the  mlnlmiim  wage  and  other 
worker  benefits  to  foreigners  who 
for  American  corporations  abroad. 
Beginning  now  to  pay  reparation.?  for 
lavery  of  African  people  into  a  general 
for  the  liberation  and  development  of 
colonial     possessions     presently     being 

for  by  the  African  movements. 
Withdrawing  Immediately  all  its  mill- 
personnel  and  armaments  from  Vlet- 
Southeast  Asia  and  Africa 
THe  echos  of  history  and  the  drift  of  do- 
and  international  politics  of  the 
States  Government  compel  African 
e  in  America  to  make  a  profound  decl- 
about  the  destiny  of  our  people  and  to 
nge  this  nation  to  redress  the  grlev- 
of  oppressed  peoples  throughout  the 
who  have  been  directly  and  indirectly 
by  American  racism  and  Imperial- 
ism. Close  Ranks  in  72.  We  are  an  African 
Peop  e. 


THE  TAXPAYER'S  LAMENT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

BRASCO    Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  few 
weeks,  the  average  American  Is 
to  have  to  read  the  grim  news  his 
return  gives  him.  reach  dowTi  vers- 
anti pay  what  to  him  or  her  will  be 
(xorbitant  sum  In  Federal  income 
;. 

mow  many  critics  will  come  forth 
the  usual  excuses,  damning  those 
are  perpetually  complaining  over 

rate  of  taxation  and  what  we  get 


w)rse 
due 


it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  average 
and  middle-Income  taxpayer  in 
lountry  is  being  exploited  as  badly 
than  ever  before.  This  situation 
plainly  and  simply  to  the  fact  that 
tax  system  is  unjust,  unfair,  and 
in  favor  of  special  interests,  large 
corporations,  and  the  wealthy.  Last  vear 
approximately    200    individuals    in  "  the 
States    earned    vast    sums    of 
monfcy.  yet  paid  no  taxes. 
Mf  Einwhlle.  the  average  wage  earner  In 
ountry  is  confronted  with  a  merci- 
i^deral  Government  with  its  hand 
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stretched  forth  menacingly.  And  heaven 
help  him  or  her  who  dares  to  hold  out  a 
cent. 

Computerization  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  now  insures  he  or  she 
will  be  tracked  down  wherever  they  seek 
refuge,  yanked  forth  and  be  made  to  dis- 
gorge whatever  extra  sums  they  owe 
Government. 

These  people  are  being  shredded  by 
inflation.  The  vaunted  economic  policy  of 
this  administration  is  as  bankrupt  as 
Penn  Central  Railroad.  But  no  Federal 
Government  is  present  or  ready  to  bail 
out  any  individual  taxpayer  if  he  is  in 
difficulty. 

Price  controls  have  become  a  national 
joke,  hitting  at  wages  of  the  average 
worker  while  major  industries  run  price 
hikes  at  will  through  the  so-called  gov- 
erning board.  Any  glance  at  the  recent 
jump  in  wholesale  prices  and  what  meat 
costs  in  markets  will  reveal  the  hollow- 
ne.ss  of  the  administration  claims  that  all 
is  well  on  that  front. 

But  it  is  our  tax  system  that  is  the 
wor'^t  aspect  of  the  entire  nasty  picture 
confronting  an  average  wage  earner.  Be- 
set by  inflation,  fixed  waj;es.  and  a  de- 
pressed economy,  he  and  .she  still  have  to 
make  <^nds  meet  No  law  has  repealed 
mortgages,  utility  bills,  grocery  lists,  and 
clothing  need.-  for  children.  The  income 
tax  hits  these  average  citizens  like  a  pile- 
driver,  especially  when  they  least  can 
afford  it.  Fo;-  these  reasons  tax  breaks  of- 
fered major  industries  are  most  outra- 
geous and  deserve  to  be  pointed  out  to  the 
public  at  large. 

No  industry  gets  away  with  more  Fed- 
eral tax  privileges  than  the  oil  indastry. 
Over  the  years,  this  group  of  massive 
crrporate  giants  has  carveci  out  a  series 
of  tax  privileges  that  lend  themselves  well 
to  clever  activities  of  corporate  accoimt- 
ants.  As  a  result,  these  conglomerations 
of  capital  are  able  t<i  evade  mo.st  Federal 
taxes,  a  situation  the  average  American 
would  find  impossible  to  enjoy.  Here  is 
some  of  the  latest  available  evidence  on 
this  situation. 

In  1970.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
earned  $2,474,748,000  in  net  income  be- 
fore Federal  tax.  It  paid  only  10.8  percent 
of  that  sum  in  such  taxes. 

Texaco  earned  $1,137,666,000  in  1970  in 
net  income  before  Federal  tax.  That  com- 
pany paid  6.4  percent  of  that  sum  in 
Federal  taxes. 

Gulf  Oil  set  some  sort  of  record  for 
^reed.  In  1970.  it  earnpd  $990  197.000  be- 
fore Federal  taxes  in  net  income  yet  paid 
out  a  staggering  sum  of  1.2  percent  in 
taxes  to  the  Government.  Where  did  all 
the  rest  of  the  cash  go?  Why,  into  pockets 
of  fat  cats,  who  do  not  take  subways  to 
work  in  the  morning.  Into  pockets  of 
people  who  have  few  worries  about 
necessities  for  families  or  education  for 
children. 

I  am  including  a  chart  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  showing  how  much  money 
each  of  the  major  oil  companies  earned 
in  1970,  net  income  before  Federal  taxes. 
After  that  are  figures  for  percentage  of 
that  income  they  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
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Amount       Percent 


Standard  (New  Jersey) $2,474,748,000 

Texaco 1. 137.566,000 

Gulf 990, 197,000 

Mobil 873,744,000 

Standard  (California) 589,637,000 

Standard  (Indiana).... 394,  539,  000 

Shell 274,681,000 

Atlantic 257,121,000 

Phillips 198,241,000 

Conoco 301,  115,000 

Tenneco 182,082,000 

Sun.... 223.086,000 

Cities  Service 151.562,000 

Union  (California) 161.825,000 

Amerada  Hess 183,905,000 

Getty 159.144,000 

Marathon 153,783,000 

Standard  (Ohio) 66,  351,  000 

Asniand 84.326.000 

Total 8.  857,  753,  000 
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Average  taxes  paid  by  such  companies 
is  8.7  percent  of  total  earnings  in  Fed- 
eral taxes.  This  was  out  of  a  total  of  $8,- 
857,753,000  in  total  income  before  taxes. 
How  many  average  American  wage  earn- 
ers are  able  to  support  families  and  pay 
8.7  percent  in  Federal  income  tax?  Most 
Americans  pay  two  and  three  times  that 
percentage  of  their  income  annually  in 
Federal  levies.  How,  then,  can  we  excuse 
such  an  outrage  upon  the  public? 

These  are  the  same  companies  which 
have  been  polluting  off  our  coasts  with 
a  firm  disregard  for  a  clean  environment. 
Plenty  of  slick  public  relations  bro- 
chures promise  all  is  well.  Innumerable 
well-produced  and  expensive  television 
ads  in  prime  time  assure  the  public  the 
oil  industry  is  all  but  killing  itself  to 
protect  us  while  giving  America  all  the 
energy  we  require.  To  believe  all  this,  one 
only  needs  a  petrified  brain  and  the  gul- 
libility of  a  moron. 

This  is  the  same  industry  that  has 
been  granted  price  hikes  at  public  ex- 
pense. It  is  the  sam.e  industry  that  in- 
flicts promotion  gimmicks,  games,  and 
trading  stamps  upon  the  public  and  its 
captives,  service  station  operators. 

It  is  the  same  industry  that  perpe- 
trated the  Santa  Barbara  Charmel  spill 
and  mammoth  oil  drilling  platform  fires 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  the  same  Industry  that  enjoys  a 
22-percent  oil  depletion  allowance. 

And  who  pays  for  all  this?  Merely 
the  consumer,  stretched  out  on  the  altar 
nf  oil  industry  profit  like  any  human  fis- 
cal sacrifice.  We  all  pay  for  their  tax 
privileges,  because  what  one  has  must 
come  at  the  expense  of  another.  We  are 
paying  for  it  at  the  gas  pump,  in  home 
heating  of  oil  bills,  and  for  natural  gas 
fuels. 

Cheap  oil  importx"^  available  practically 
everywhere  in  the  world  but  here  could 
easily  be  allowed  into  America.  Energy 
prices  could  drop  like  plummets  if  they 
were  allowed  to  enter. 

But  they  will  not,  and  many  among  us 
know  why.  Oil  import  quotas  set  up  by 
Executive  order  under  Elsenhower  In- 
sure that  a  barrel  of  cruds  oil  doubles  In 
price  when  brought  into  this  country 
from  abroad.  Why?  Because  our  Gov- 
ernment wills  it  so. 

Just  as  Government  wills  that  the  oil 
industry  pays  minimal  taxes  at  public 
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expense.  And  this  appalling  state  of  af- 
fairs will  endure  until  enough  people 
find  out  about  and  change  it. 

Certainly  none  of  this  will  transpire 
under  this  administration.  But  at  least 
a  few  more  taxpayers  will  know  a  little 
more  of  the  why  of  it.  as  they  write  out 
those  checks  next  month. 

For  sure,  the  heads  of  oil  companies 
will  not  be  doing  much  sweating  over 
their  returns. 


A  SHOWCASE  FOR  INTEGRATED 
TRANSPORT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Port  New- 
ark is  one  of  the  few,  yet  highly  signifi- 
cant, examples  of  economic  growth  In  an 
otherwise  depressed  Newark  economy. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  my  home 
port  has  been  largely  due  to  its  easy  ac- 
cess to  all  forms  of  inland  transportation. 
Recently,  Business  Week  highlighted  the 
Port  Newark-Elizabeth  story  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

A  Showcase  for  Integrated  Transport 

A  garden  spot  it  Is  not.  But  a  small  strip 
of  the  Garden  State  near  Newark  has  been 
a  fertile  element  in  making  the  growth  of 
metropolitan  New  Ycrk  possible.  Here,  in 
20-odd  sq.  ml.  of  land,  partly  reclaimed  from 
Newark  Bay,  Is  located  a  rich  grab  bag  of 
facilities  that  makes  the  area  a  bilUon-dol- 
lar  showcase  of  today's  transportation. 

"I  specify  the  Newark-Elizabeth  port  for 
my  shipments,"  says  Clifford  Robertson,  an 
importer  of  Scandinavian  wood  products, 
'because  my  truck  can  go  directly  from  the 
pier  to  the  turnpike  and  I  don't  have  to  pay 
to  wait  in  a  traffic  Jam."  Ship  operators  find 
the  port  efficient,  too.  "It's  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world,"  says  L.  A.  Renehan  of  Pru- 
dential-Grace Lines.  "And  It  has  certainly 
got  more  diverse  elements."  Within  the  re- 
gion's informal  boundaries  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  traffic — contalnershlps  and  tractor 
trailers,  Volkswagens  and  Metroliners,  heli- 
copters and  Jets — all  moving  to  the  frantic 
rhythms  of  New  York's  hurry.  Not  the  city's 
only  transport  hub,  Newark-Elizabeth  Is 
easily  its  most  diverse. 

The  busiest  contalnerport  in  the  world, 
handling  almost  lO-mUUon  long  tons  of  con- 
tainer and  other  general  cargo,  straddles  the 
eastern  boundary.  A  2,300-acre  Jetport  that 
serves  6.5  million  passengers  and  moves  160,- 
000  tons  of  air  freight  a  year  sprawls  In  the 
middle.  High-speed  Intercity  and  local  rapid 
transit  lines  provide  rail  links  with  New  York 
and  other  cities  in  the  "Northeast  Corridor" 
megalopolis,  which  stretches  from  Boston  to 
Washington.  Pour  large  rail  systems  criss- 
cross the  area  with  a  maze  of  freight  yards 
and  terminal  tracks.  And  splitting  the  area 
down  the  middle  Is  Its  lifeline,  the  12  lanes 
of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  the  world's  bus- 
iest superhighway,  providing  the  essential 
link  for  freight  and  passengers  alike  to  move 
the  final  miles  between  ports  and  tenninalB 
and  their  ultimate  destinations. 

CLASS    BY    rrSELF 

There  Is  nothing  quite  like  this  concen- 
tration of  transportation  anjrwhere  else  In 
the  world.  Rotterdam  has  fine  harbor  facili- 
ties but  lacks  the  lilghway  network.  Nor  does 
It  have  an  airport  as  part  of  the  mix.  The 
Tokyo  Bay  ports  of  Yokohama  and  Tokyo 
have  good  water  access  but  have  little  room 
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to  grow  and  are  plagued  by  congested  land  peop:?  and  freight  that  makes  Newark-EUz- 


transport.  London's  i>ort  Is  spread  out  along 
both  banks  of  a  crowded  river  and  Is  also 
troubled  by  ground  congestion.  Smaller  ports 
such  as  San  Francisco  do  not  handle  any- 
thing like  the  volume  of  traffic  that  passes 
through  New  York. 

Transportation  theorists  have  long  envi- 
sioned an  Integrated  commercial  hub  where 
all  forms  of  transportation  could  meet  and 
mesh  smoothly.  The  Jersey  complex  is  not 
quite  that,  In  large  part  because  there  is  no 
present  need  for  an  all-purpose  Interface  for 
all  kinds  of  transportation.  Although  both 
seaports  and  airports,  for  example,  need  con- 
necting highway  and  rail  service,  there  Is  at 
present  little  need  for  an  Interchange  be- 
tween sea  and  air  carriers.  But  If  tomorrow's 
transp>ortatlon  develops  such  a  need,  the  ele- 
ments will  be  there  for  further  integration. 
Right  now,  shippers  and  carriers  alike  are 
getting  the  benefit  of  smooth  coordination  of 
land  and  sea  operations. 

Ironically,  it  wasr.'t  planr.ed  that  way.  Tl^e 
complex  developed  largely  becaiise  Newark 
B:iy  provided  both  deep  water  for  ocean  ships 
•md  wetlands  that  could  be  reclaimed  to 
provide  acreage  for  new  projects.  The  re- 
claimed land  made  possible  both  airport  ex- 
pansion and  the  vast  shore-based  facilities 
th.-it  contalnershlps  in  particular  require. 
But  there  has  been  no  o\er-all  plan  for  de- 
veloping the  area  as  .in  integrated  transpor- 
tation complex.  Even  now.  there  Is  no  all- 
encompassing  plan  to  direct  future  growth. 

But  as  the  port  area  and  the  turnpike 
have  grown  to  match  and  eventually  ?lIrp.^ss 
the  area's  rail  yards  In  economic  Importance, 
a  kind  of  de  facto  master  plan  ha,-  taken 
ohape.  It  cm  be  S9cn  in  the  decisions  of  the 
CDordinating  intengency  crimmitiees  resp>cn- 
sible  for  building  p.-.rts  of  the  v.-hrle:  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  Authority,  the  New  Jer.sey  Tr.ins'- 
portation  Dept.,  the  Trl-St^te  Transportation 
Commission,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  All  of  these,  along  with  locad  agencies, 
have  some  Jurisdiction  In  the  area. 

RAIL    TO    HIGHWAYS 

The  railroads  were  the  first  to  arrive.  The 
Penn  Central  and  three  smaller  roads  all 
have  major  freight  yards  in  the  area.  The 
city  of  Newark  established  the  port  in  1915 
and  the  airport  in  1928.  But  the  big  change 
to  the  region's  present  status  as  .an  Inter- 
change for  all  transportation  modes  began 
when  the  Port  Authority  leased  the  airport 
and  seaport  from  Newark  in  1948  and 
began  a  massive  improvement  program  that 
so  far  has  cost  8217-mlillon  for  the  airport 
and  $241 -million  for  the  New.Tk  and  Eliza- 
beth seaports.  A  redevelopment  progriun  that 
will  triple  the  capacltv  of  the  airport  bv  1975 
is  co.sting  another  $200-mllllon.  Improve- 
ments now  under  way  at  the  seaports  will 
bring  the  total  Investment  in  those  facilities 
to  $360-ml!lion,  also  by  1975. 

The  other  big  change  in  the  region  came 
when  the  118-mi.  New  Jersev  Tttrnpike  was 
opened  early  In  1952.  OrlKinally  six  lanes 
wide  through  the  Newark-Elizabeth  area,  the 
turnpike  was  widened  to  12  lanes  in  1970. 
bringing  the  total  Investment  to  8449-mil- 
llon.  Just  north  of  the  airport,  the  turnpike 
divides  Into  two  separate  six-lane  routes, 
one  connecting  with  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  and 
midtown  Manhattan,  the  other  with  the  up- 
town George  Washington  Bridge.  A  six-lane 
extension  leads  to  the  Holland  Tunnel.  The 
bridge  and  tunnels,  like  much  else  In  the 
area,  are  Port  Authority  facilities. 

VTTAI.   ARTERIES 

Probably  the  most  Important  single  ele- 
ment in  the  whole  complex  is  the  highwav 
network — the  turnpike,  U.S.  highways  1  and 
9.  state  route  22.  and  the  new  Interstate  78 
under  construction.  Without  the  highway.^ 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  rail  connections, 
there  would  not  be  the  easy  movement  of 


abeth  one  of  the  world's  most  efficient  way 
statloiLs  for  international  commerce 

But  if  the  enormous  co;'.crete  acreage  of 
the  highways  dominate.s  the  physical  scene. 
ii  Is  the  far-flung  activities  of  the  Port 
Authority — the  oldest,  largest,  and  richest 
superagency  in  the  country — that  «-lll  shape 
Newark-Elizabeths  future  And  as  a  north- 
bound ttirnpike  traveler  reaches  the  alrport- 
m.irtne  terminal  Interchange,  his  attention  Is 
Inevitably  caught,  "industrial  haze"  permit- 
ting, by  the  Manhattan  skyline  15  ml  away. 
Slgnificmtly,  the  first  landmarks  he  will 
notice  are  the  twin  11 0-story  towers  of  the 
PA'S  World  Trade  Center. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

or  trrAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  MrKAY.  Mr.  Sj^eakcr.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  the  speech  that  won 
the  Veterans  of  "F"orcit:n  Wars  spon.<:ored 
Voice  of  Democracv  Contest  in  the  State 
of  Utah. 

The  winnci-  wa.';  17-year-old  Jeanne 
Grow  of  Provo  Utah,  and  a  senior  at 
Provo  Hitrh  School  Mis'?  Grow,  in  dis- 
cu.ssing  our  responsibilitv  to  freedom  said 
that  "Freedom"  is  an  important  and 
imique  trait  of  America.  She  then  added: 

America  has  not  arrived  but  she  is  in  the 
process  of  being  created. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Miss  Grow  for 
her  speech  and  also  the  VFW  for  the 
Voice  of  Democracv  Conte.'=t  that  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  our  yoimg 
citizens  to  think  about  and  discuss  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

The  speech  follows: 

My  Responsibi!  rrr  to  Freedom 
(By  Jeanne  Grow) 

Thie  ceremony  was  simple,  but  it  was  mean- 
ingful to  the  girls  that  were  participating. 
As  the  Flag  was  raised  in  the  surroundings  of 
Amertcaji  University,  Washington,  D  C  .  where 
girls  were  gathered  from  all  over  the  nation — 
many  stood  by  and  laughed.  One  of  the  ob- 
servers shouted,  "How  can  you  salute  a  coun- 
try that  Is  allowing  {jeople  to  starve  within 
its  own  bounds,  that  has  such  great  econumlc 
chaos,  and  that  is  killing  thousands  in  Viet- 
nam?" Tlie  gtrls  felt  a  form  of  pity  for  those 
who  could  not  realize,  because  they  simply 
would  not  realize,  what  that  symbol  of  free- 
dom actually  offers. 

America  Is  unique  because  of  its  one  im- 
portant trait — freedom.  It  is  being  used  by 
some  to  dissent  and  destroy  but  by  others  to 
improve  and  progress.  The  responsibility  each 
American  citizen  has  to  this  freedom  is  to 
maintain  and  preserve  it  within  the  intent 
in  which  it  is  given.  Hamilton  Wright  Mable 
expressed  what  the  Intent  of  freedom  Is  when 
he  said,  "Real  freedom  comes  from  the 
mastery,  through  knowledge,  of  historic  con- 
ditions and  race  chsuTicter  which  makes  p>cs- 
slble  a  free  and  Intelligent  use  of  experience 
for  the  purpose  of  progress." 

In  other  words,  preservation  of  true  free- 
dom Is  based  on  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
of  the  historic  conditions  of  America,  such  as 
the  strivings  and  accomplishment*  cf  nur 
ancestors.  a:id  the  workings  rf  present -dav 
patriots  who  are  now  creating  a  history  that 
our  posterity  ■aill  be  prourl  of,  Sttrh  a  hls'ory 
can  be  created  only  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  democracy  and  its  -vital 
Ideals — for  a  government  by  the  people  can- 
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stand   without    the   competent    rule   of 
people. 

ith  such  knowledge,  we  can  master  our- 

3    and    our    environment,    and    progress 

allowing  the  problems  of  present-day 

to   Impede    improvement.   We   may 

I  to  forget  the  tragedy  of  the  Manson 
ders,  the  Chicago  riots,  the  Vietnam  war. 
could  let  such  experiences  of  America 

to  its  total  destruction,  or  we  could  use 

we  learned  from  them.  The  scars  left  by 

rrences    of    the    past    can    be    partially 

by  future  decisions. 

are  frightening  times.  We  have  seen 

ing   prosperity.   We   have  seen   medicine 

greatly.   We   have   seen   a   very   old 

turned   into  reality — there   are   foot- 

ts  on  the  moon.  But  we  have  seen  pov- 

However.    an     ancient     problem    still 

les  our  modern  society.  The  answer  to 

d  f>eace  has  been  war  The  answer  to  in- 

mg  crime   has  been  continued  apathy. 

3  are  not  the  same  as  our  fathers  lived 

gh.  but  the  basic  principle  of  freedom, 

ey  set  It  forth,  is  the  same    If  we  work 

progressive  change,  preserving  that  trait 

;  was  originally  initiated,  the  future  of 

land  will  be  brighter.  Then  the  past  ac- 

"Ishments    of    America   will    go    toward 

better  ones,  to  solve  the  great  problems 

I  ,ow  face. 

we  can  only  build  on  that  foundation 

owledge.  as  Mabie  expressed,  of  our  hls- 

the  processes  of  democracy,  of  the  char- 

Istlcs  of  all  people,  and  of  the  history 

■e  now  creating,  we  can  intelligently  use 

!xperlences.  whether  good  or  bad,  to  Ini- 

progress    It    is   this   that    will    enable 

to  fulfill  her  dream  to  gain  freedom 

II  people.  It  is  that  this  will  supply  the 
to  stand  up  with  the  voice  of  democ- 

agalnst   those   who  look   on,   laughing, 
then  can  freedom  be  maintained  as  it 
Intended  t-o  be,  not  as  a  licen.se  to  de- 
.  but  as  a  tool  of  progress, 
ow  can  you  salute  a  country  that  Is  al- 

starvation,  economic  chaos,  and  death 

etnam?"  You  can't.  You  support  a  na- 

that  has  often  provided  the  hope  of  mll- 

of  people  by  sharing  its  wealth,  that  has 

srldest  prosperity  known  In  the  world — 

lion  dollar  economy,  that  Is  saving  the 

of  thousands,  and  sacrificing  to  share 

I  eedom.  And  as  America  preserves  Its  one 

ant  trait,  she  can  lead  all  people  to- 

the  same  goal. 

will  see  the  wall  that  separates  man 
man  destroyed.  We  will  see  America,  not 

by  dlfTerlng  groups  of  Individuals,  but 

by  tolerance  and  understanding  for 

for  freedom.  For  as  it  has  been  said. 

not   too  late  to  seek   a  better  world." 

lea  has  not  arrived  but  she  Is  In  the 

of  being  created. 


JOB   PLACElVrENTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEi: 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 


DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    was 
pleaded  to  have  a  report  on  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  which  was  pre- 
to  President  Nixon  by  Mr.  John 
arper.  chairman  of  the  alliance, 
and  his  members  are  to  be  compU- 
;ed  on  a  highly  successful  effort.  As 
mow,  Mr.  Harper  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
working  with  him  have  been  thou- 

of  business  executives, 
peciflcally  want  to  call  attention  to 
)art  of  the  report  that  involves  the 
placement  of  veterans  in  jobs, 
report  follows: 


I 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I     Aluminum  Co    of  America, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  February  16.  1972. 
The  President. 
The  White  Hou.ie. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  give 
you  an  Interim  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  toward  its 
June  30  goals  of  Job  placements  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

.\s  you  will  recall,  in  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  last  June  23,  you  requested  that 
the  Alliance,  as  part  of  your  six-pjoint  pro- 
gram for  veterans,  take  on  the  Important  task 
of  finding  Jobs  for  100,000  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. In  addition  to  our  continuing  program 
of  Job  placements  for  the  disadvantaged. 

As  of  January-  31.  our  NAB  participating 
companies  and  metro  organizations  report 
that  more  than  45.200  Vietnam-era  veterans 
had  been  hired  through  our  Veteran  JOBS 
program.  The  accelerating  pace  of  hiring. 
supported  by  the  follow-vip  efforts  now  un- 
derway throughout  our  organization,  make 
clear  that  we  wll!  meet,  and  probable  exceed. 
our  goal  of  100,000  veteran  hires  bv  June 
30. 

In  addition,  hires  of  disadvantaged  Amer- 
icans under  the  JOBS  program  have  con- 
tinued at  a  strong  level.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  N.AB  companies 
report  102,000  disadvantaged  hires.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  hires  continue  to  be  under 
the  "voluntary."  non-contract  N.'VB  program. 
at  no  cost  to  the  government. 

These  results  are  to  the  credit  of  several 
thousand  loaned  executives  who  have  work- 
ed on  our  campaigns  across  the  country  this 
fall.  Without  the  a.s5lstance  of  these"  men 
and  women,  and  the  cooperation  of  our 
partners  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  these 
accomplishments  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

Knowing  your  continued  personal  interest 
in  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 
your  support  of  the  principles  of  voluntary 
artion  which  It  embodies,  as  well  as  your 
desire  that  every  Vietnam-era  veteran  and 
every  .American  citizen  should  find  the  op- 
portunity for  work  and  advancement.  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  report  to  you  personally. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  D.  H.\rper.  Chairmari, 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 
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MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 
Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washinston.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  2.5th  An- 
niver.sary  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Veteran.--,  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

Few  activities  could  be  called  more 
patriotic  than  instilling  in  .American 
youth  an  appreciation  of  their  Demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  the  respon.Mbility  to 
safeguard  those  freedoms.  Few  activitie.s 
do  this  more  than  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest. 

This  year  about  500.000  young  men  and 
women  from  over  7.000  of  the  Nation'.s 
.secondary  schools  competed  in  the  con- 
test. Each  contestant  was  required  to 
write  and  deliver  an  original  manuscript 
on  the  subject  "My  Responsibility  to 
Freedom." 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Mark  Harmon,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  W.  Harmon  of 
Olympia,  Wash.,  was  the  third  place  win- 


ner in  the  1971  Voice  of  America  con- 
test. 

Mark  Harmon  is  an  18-year-old  stu- 
dent at  North  Thurston  High  School  in 
Lacey,  Wash.  After  graduation  he  plans 
to  attend  the  Northwest  Nazarene  Col- 
lege at  Nampa,  Idaho,  to  study  for  the 
ministry  or  a  career  in  the  educational 
field. 

The  following  is  the  award  winning  es- 
say of  Mark  Harmon : 

My  Responsibility  to  Freedom 

A  man  died,  of  an  Illness  that  was  curable. 
if  the  correct  medicine  would  have  been  ap- 
plied. He  died,  clutching  In  his  cold  fist  a 
small  bottle  of  tiny  green  pills,  that  correct 
medicine.  But  that  tiny  pill  bottle  had  never 
been  opened,  the  cap  never  removed.  Those 
small  puis  had  never  been  put  to  use — never 
been  put  to  work. 

I,  as  an  American  today,  am  symbolically 
clutching  a  small  bottle  of  tiny  pUIs.  These 
pills  are  often  labeled  freedom.  I  am  a  very 
lucky  person.  I  hold  freedom  In  my  hands. 
I  hold  freedom  of  religion,  I  hold  freedom 
of  choice.  I  hold  freedom  of  press,  assemb'y 
and  petition.  I  hold  the  right  to  vote. 

I  can  turn  on  the  radio  and  listen  to  the 
music  of  my  choice.  Prom  Brahms,  Bach,  and 
Beethoven  to  Johnny  Cash  or  the  Rolling 
Stones.  I  may  go  to  the  public  Ubrarv  and 
read  any  selection  I  wish,  from  Elns'teln's 
Theory  of  Relativity  to  Fairy  Tales  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm.  I  have  the  choice  of  elect- 
ing whom  I  want  to  represent  me,  from  my 
class  officers,  school  cheerleaders  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  I,  as  everyone, 
hold  the  right  to  pursue  happiness,  as  long  as 
I  do  not  Infringe  on  the  rights  of  others. 
For  after  all,  freedom  Is  a  give  and  take  prop- 
osition. It  is  a  way  of  giving,  as  well  as  re- 
ceiving. You  see,  I  hold  a  bottle  of  duties  in 
my  hands  as  well  as  a  bottle  of  rights.  It  Is 
momentous  to  find  that  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  epitome  of  freedom,  used  the 
word  responsibility  nearly  as  often  as  he 
used  the  word  freedom.  And  It  Is  my  duty  to 
recognize  my  responsibility,  which  Is  I  must 
use  what  I  hold  In  my  hand.  I  must  put  free- 
dom to  work.  For  freedom  never  put  to  work 
Is  like  medicine  never  applied  No  benefits 
are  ever  obtained  from  either  of  them. 

Freedom  is  not  something  given  to  me  only 
to  sit  back  and  enjoy.  It  is  something  I  must 
use,  and  /  must  be  the  one  to  use  It.  Me,  as 
an  Individual — a  committee  of  one.  For  this 
is  where  my  freedom  and  responslbUlty  be- 
gins With  I.  A  wonderful  pronoun,  but  a 
singular  pronoun.  It  Is  personal.  It  means  I, 
and  no  one  else.  I  must  put  freedom  to  work. 
And  If  ever  i  believe  that  I  am  not  able  to 
do  this,  I  should  remember  that  great  works 
of  *he  world  always  begin  with  one  person 
.^s  one  author  says : 

I  am  only  one. 

But  I  am  one. 

I  can't  do  everything 

But  I  can  do  something. 

What  I  can  do.  I  ought  to  do. 

And  what  I  ought  to  do. 

By  the  grace  of  God  I  will  do. 

As  the  author  points  out.  T  am  able  to  do 
something.  I  can  put  freedom  to  work.  In 
several  ways; 

I  can  seek  the  facts  ...  in  everything  I 
do.  But  more  important  than  this,  I  can 
.seek  the  truth. 

I  can  fulfill  the  duties  that  are  mine  In 
home,  school  and  community.  It  Is  my  job 
to  take  an  active  part — it  is  my  responsi- 
bility. 

I  can  educate  myself  to  the  geography,  eco- 
nomics, history  and  culture  of  other  peoples. 
And  I  can  free  myself  of  the  prejudices  and 
misconceptions  about  those  people. 

I  can  learn  and  exercise  the  qualities  of 
leadership  ...  I  can  be  patient.  Impartial 
and  humble.  And  with  taking  the  qualities 
of  a  leader,  I  can  also  take  the  responsibility 
and  privilege  of  being  a  follower. 
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I  can  study  human  relations  ...  in  order 
to  live  compatibly  with  my  friends,  family 
and  neighbors.  I  must  learn  what  the  term 
humanitarian  truly  means. 

And  lastly,  I  can  practice  the  Golden  Rule. 


I  can  love  others  as  myself.  For  by  loving 
others,  I  will  help.  Instruct  and  educate 
others  to  the  democratic  processes.  I  can 
exercise  my  responsibility  to  freedom.  I  must 
exercise  my  responsibility.  I  must  not  die 


with  an  unop)en  pill  bottle  full  of  free- 
dom. I  must  uncap  that  bottle  of  freedom 
and  understand  it.  use  it  and  preach  31.  but 
most  important  of  all,  I  must  put  It  to  work, 

it  U  my  responsibility. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrs(/ai/,  March  IS,  1972 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  hold  fast  to  the  profession  of 
our  faith  without  wavering. — Hebrews 
10:  23. 

Eternal  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  as 
tlie  quiet  splendor  of  a  new  day  dawns 
upon  us  we  stand  before  Thee  opening 
our  hearts  to  the  light  that  never  fades, 
the  love  that  never  falters,  and  the 
strength  that  never  fails. 

Quicken  within  us  a  vivid  sense  of  Thy 
presence  and  endow  our  souls  with  a 
power  which  makes  us  strong  and  keeps 
us  steady  when  we  would  waver  by  the 
way. 

Give  to  us  and  to  our  people  the  spirit 
to  see  that  Thou  alone  canst  lead  us 
safely  through  these  troubled  times  and 
empower  us  to  live  and  to  labor  faithfully 
for  the  good  of  all. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3353.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  first  U.S. 
International  Transportation  Exposition. 


SUCCESS  IN  THE  ARMY  GAME 

'Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  to  announce  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  at  5  o'clock  last  night 
I  received  the  documents  which  I  have 
been  after. 


EXTENDING  LIFE  OF  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  fH.R.  10390)  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 

insert: 

That  section  23  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Commission,  to 
provide  for  the  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049.  1055).  as 
amended  (.15  Stat.  92;  25  U.S.C.  70v) .  is  here- 
by amended  by  striking  said  section  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"DISSOLUTION    OF    THE    COMMISSION    AND 
DISPOSITION    OF    PENDING    CLAIMS 

"Sec.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
from  and  after  April  10,  1962.  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have 
made  its  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all 
claims  filed  with  It.  Upon  its  dissolution  the 
records  and  files  of  the  Comml.sslon  in  all 
cases  In  which  a  final  determination  has 
been  entered  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States.  The  records  and 
files  In  all  other  pending  cases,  if  any.  In- 
cluding those  on  appe^il  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and 
Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  adjudicate 
all  such  cases  under  the  provisions  of  .sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act; 
Provided,  Tliat  section  2  of  said  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  case  filed  originally  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  under  section  1505  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  2.  Section  27(a)  of  such  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70w).  is 
amended  by  striking  said  section  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TEIAL    CALENDAR 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  from  time 
to  time  shall  prepare  a  trial  calendar  which 
shall  set  a  date  for  the  trial  of  the  next  phase 
of  each  claim  as  soon  as  practical  after  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  or  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  makes  such  setting  possible, 
but  such  date  shall  not  be  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  of  such  decision  except 
on  a  clear  showing  by  a  party  that  irrepa- 
rable harm  would  result  unless  longer  prep- 
aration were  allowed." 

Sec.  3.  Section  27(b)  of  such  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946.  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70w). 
Is  amended  by  striking  said  section  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  27.  (b)  If  a  claimant  falls  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  Its  claim  on  the  date  set 
for  that  purpose,  the  Commission  may  enter 
an  order  dismissing  the  claim  with  prejudice 
or  It  may  reset  such  trial  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar." 

Sec  4.  The  Act  of  August  13.  1946,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec  28.  The  Commission  shall,  on  the  first 
day  of  each  session  of  Congress,  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  .M- 
fatrs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  rejjort  showing  the  progress  made 
and  the  work  remaining  to  be  completed  by 
the  Commission,  as  well  as  the  status  of  each 
remaining  case,  along  with  a  projected  date 
for  Its  completion." 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  did  I  understand  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 


Florida,  to  jay  that  he  wishes  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALEY.  We  will  offer  a  motion  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  we  ask.  under  the 
right  of  reservation,  what  the  other  body 
did  to  the  House-pa.';sed  legislation  and 
thus  I  wUl  give  the  gentleman  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  his  proposed  amend- 
ment at  thl.s  point. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  that 
purpo.se. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  H.R. 
10390  was  pa.s.sed  by  the  House,  it  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  by  .striking  every- 
thing after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
.serting  new  text  which  differed  from  the 
text  of  the  House  bill  in  three  partic- 
ulars: 

First,  the  House  bill  extended  the  life 
of  the  Indian  Claims  CommL'^.-^ion  for  4 
years,  and  the  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tended it  for  5  years. 

Second,  the  House  bill  required  an  an- 
nual authorization  for  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  meet  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  Tlie  Senate 
amendment  omitted  this  provl.sion 

Third,  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  required  the  Com- 
mission to  make  armual  reports,  and  al- 
though the  substance  of  the  requirement 
is  the  same  the  language  used  is  .slightly 
different. 

The  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  accepts  the  Senate 
provision  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Commission,  instead  of  the  4- 
year  extension  originally  passed  by  the 
Hou.se,  and  It  adds  the  annual  appropria- 
tion authorization  provision  of  the  orig- 
inal Hoase  bill.  The  Senate  language  for 
the  reporting  requirement,  which  is  the 
same  in  substance  as  the  House  lan- 
guage, is  also  accepted. 

I  believe  that  If  this  amendment  is 
passed  by  the  House  it  vdU  be  acceptable 
to  the  Senate  and  a  conference  will  be 
unnecessary. 

I  believe,  if  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  that  really  there  Is 
not  very  much  change.  In  other  words. 
the  House  wanted  4  years,  and  the  Sen- 
ate wanted  5  years  In  their  extension 
We  want  this  commission  to  come 
through  the  proper  committees  of  Con- 
press  and  justify  their  expenditures  and 
their  request  to  operate,  and  also  we  re- 
quest a  report  on  what  they  are  doing 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  clear  and  concise  st^ite- 
ment  and  his  personal  belief  and  com- 
ment. May  I  ask  further  If  there  Is  an 
increase  in  funding  in  connection  with 
the  additional  year  of  life  that  has  been 
given  to  this  commission? 
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Vtr.  HALEY.  In  the  orlignal  Instance 
thjre  was  no  limitation.  We  have  Im- 
pcsed  a  limitation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that,  as  the 
geatleman  would  understand.  I  recall,  of 
course,  that  considerable  legislative  rec- 
orl  was  made  when  this  passed  this 
bcdy  the  other  day,  to  the  Intent  that 
thsy  were  really  going  to  bring  the  com- 
m  ssion  to  a  close  in  4  years. 

[  have  no  personal  objection  to  it  be- 
in :  extended  to  5  years,  especially  if 
th  ;re  is  a  limitation  on  the  funding  and 
If  It  will  then  be  brought  to  a  complete 
cl(  se  and  will  be  one  Commission  we  can 
dc  away  with. 

^.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation.  Obviously,  from  his 
statement,  the  amendments  of  the  body 
were  germane  to  the  House-passed  ac- 
ticn.  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th?  request  of  the  sentleman  from 
FlH-ida? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 

MOTION"    OK-TRED   BY    MR     HALEY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

rhe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.!r.  Hai.et  moves  to  cor.cur  In  the  Senate 

endment  with  an  amendment  as  foKows: 
Iniert  Ir.  lieu  thereof  the  following-  That 
se(  tlon  23  of  the  Art  entitled  "An  Act  to  cre- 
it4  an  Indian  Claims  Commission,  to  provide 
the  powers,  duties,  and  functions  thereof, 

1  for  other  purposes",  approved  Augtis-  13, 
60  Stat,    1049.   10551,   as  amended    1 75 

X    92:  25  U.S.C.  70vi.  is  hereby  am.enderi 

striking  said  section  and  Inserting  :n  lieu 

ireof  the  folic  wins: 


D|SSOLCTION    OF   THE    COMMISSION    AND    DISPO- 
SITION"   or    PENDINi;    CLAIMS 

Sec.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
sh*.n  terminate  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 

m  and  after  Apr.!  10.  1952,  or  at  'surh 
ea;  Her  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have 
mfde  its  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all 
claims  ."lied  with  it  Upon  Its  dissolution  the 
records  and  files  of  the  Commissdo:!  ;n  all 
cases  .a  which  a  flnal  determination  has  been 

ered  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Archivist  of 
United  States.  The  records  and  files  Ir.  all 

er  pending  case»    :f  any.  uicludlng  those 

appeal  shall  be  tran.'iferred  to  the  United 

tes  Court  of  Claims,  and  Jurisdiction  is 
conferred  iirvn  the  United  S"ates 
Colirt  of  Claims  to  adjudicate  all  such  cases 
unier  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act:  Provided.  That 
.section  2  of  said  Act  shall  i.ot  apply  to  any 
a.' e  filed  originally  In  the  Court  of  Claims 

ler  -section  1505  of  t:tle  28.  United  States 
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$Ec.  2.  Section  27(a)  of  such  Act  of  August 
1946.  OS  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70v-I) .  Is 
nded  by  striking  said  section  and  Insert- 
In  lieu  thereof  the  followlne: 


"TRIAL    CALENDAR 

Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  from  time 
to  time  shall  prepare  a  trial  calendar  which 
shs  11  set  a  date  for  the  trial  of  the  next 
ph,  ise  of  each  claim  as  soon  as  practical  after 
a  ceclslon  of  the  Commission  or  the  United 
StEtes  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Stipreme  Court 
of  he  United  States  makes  such  se'tln?  pos- 
slb  e.  but  Buch  date  shall  not  be  later  than 
on(  year  from  the  date  of  such  decision  ex- 
cep  t  on  a  clear  showing  by  a  party  that 
Irn  parable  harm  would  result  unless  longer 

eparatlon  were  allowed." 

Sec.  3.  Section  27(b)  of  such  Act  of  Augrust 
13,  1946.  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70v-l),  Is 
am  snded  by  striking  said  section  and  insert- 
ing] m  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 


"Sec.  27.  (b)  If  a  claimant  falls  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  its  claim  on  the  date  set 
for  "hat  purpose,  the  Commission  may  enter 
.in  order  dismissing  the  claim  with  prejudice 
or  It  may  reset  such  trial  at  the  end  of  the 
calender." 

Sec.  4,  The  Act  of  Augast  13.  1946.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  28.  The  Commission  shall,  on  the  first 
day  of  each  session  of  Congress,  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  report  showing  the  progress 
made  and  the  work  remaining  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  Commission,  as  well  as  the 
3".atus  of  each  remaining  case,  along  with  a 
projected    date    for   its    completion." 

Sec.  5.  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  August  13. 
1946  (25  U.S.C.  70e),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fonow"lng:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Commission  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  ap- 
propriations for  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  hereafter  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendment,  as  amended, 
WPS  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2097, 
DRUG  ABUSE  OFFICE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  confent  for  the  immediate 
con.sideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  iS.  2097  >  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  to  concentrate  the  resources 
of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  a  question  or  two. 
if  I  might,  pertaining  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what,  if  any,  changes  were  made  in  the 
conference  report  affecting  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  that  might  be 
different  than  in  the  House -passed  bill'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  None, 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  There  were  no 
changes? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  You  did  not 
adopt  the  stronger  Senate  language? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  took  out  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  which  did  affect 
them  in  different  wavs  and  kept  what  we 
passed  on  the  House  side. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  veteran  and 
veterans  hospitals  be  protected. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Wa.s  Mr.  S.-vtter- 
FizLD,.  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
chairman  of  the  Hospital  Subcommittee 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  sat- 
-.sfied  with  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  He  wa.s.  He  signed 
thG  rpoort 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  withdraw  my 
reserv"ation  of  objection,  Mr,  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  15. 
1972.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with  so  that  I  may  explain  the 
agreement  reached  in  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2097,  the  proposed  Drug 
Abuse  Oflace  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  presently 
considering  was  recommended  by  the 
administration,  and  represents  many 
hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  two  Senate  commit- 
tees. Our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  held  21  days  of  hear- 
insrs  on  this  bill  and  had  110  witnesses. 
They  visited  a  number  of  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  have 
studied  the  problem  thoroughly. 

Following  conclusion  of  their  hearings 
and  executive  sessions,  the  subcommittee 
recommended  introduction  of  a  clean 
bill,  based  on  the  provisions  of  S.  2097, 
a.s  passed  by  the  Senate,  with  a  number 
of  modifications.  This  is  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House,  and  the  conference 
agreement  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day contains  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  the  same  as  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House,  with  a  number 
of  added  features  which  were  contained 
in  the  measure  as  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  meas- 
ure we  are  considering  today  Is  an  im- 
provement over  both  the  ori^al  Senate 
passed  bill  and  the  House  substitute  for 
the  Senate  bill.  One  problem  which  was 
of  concern  to  many  Members  of  the 
House,  as  reflected  by  the  vote  on  the 
Teague  amendment  when  the  bill  was 
under  consideration  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  authority  of  the  Director  can 
be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  ongoing 
programs  and  activities  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  We  intended  in  the  House  bill 
to  give  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  the  same  powers  with  respect  to 
funds  and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  definition  "drug  abuse  prevention 
function"  as  the  OMB  has  today.  We 
intended  that  the  Director  could  set 
overall  policy  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions  of  Federal  agencies,  but  the 
authority  of  the  Director  does  not  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  the  authority  of  the 
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Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
respect  to  furnishing  health  care  to 
veterans. 

The  Senate  bill  was  a  4-year  bill,  in 
general,  with  one  of  the  programs  a  5- 
year  program.  The  measure  we  are  today 
considering  will  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1975,  so  that  as  a  practical  matter 
this  is  a  3-year  bill,  plus  4  months  re- 
maining in  fiscal  year  1972. 

An  important  feature  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  was  not  in  the  measure 
passed  by  the  House  was  a  program  of 
formula  grants  for  the  States  to  assist 
them  in  planning,  establishing,  main- 
taining, coordinating,  and  evaluating 
projects  to  deal  with  drug  abuse.  The 
House  passed  version  was  limited  to 
planning  and  evaluation.  The  conference 
agreement  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill, 
except  that  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
1976  has  been  eliminated  and  the  for- 
mula for  allotments  among  the  States 
has  been  modified  slightly. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized grants  and  projects  for  special  pro- 
grams with  autliorizations  totaling  $1,- 
345,000,000  over  5  fiscal  years.  The  House 
bill  had  no  corresponding  provision,  and 
the  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$350,000,000  through  fiscal  1975. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  drug 
abusers  who  are  suffering  from  emer- 
gency medical  conditions  shall  not  be 
refused  admission  or  treatment  by  any 
private  or  public  general  hospital  which 
receives  Federal  assistance  with  a  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  any  hospital  violating  this  pro- 
vision. The  conference  agreement  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
measure  contained  a  provision  providing 
confidentiality  of  patient  records  and  the 
conference  agreement  carries  out  this 
policy  with  revised  language. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  committee  to  develop  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated,  long-term 
Federal  strategy  for  all  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities,  conducted,  spon- 
sored, or  supported  by  the  United  States. 
The  substitute  we  are  considering  today 
includes  that  feature  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  provisions 
protecting  rights  of  Federal  employees 
who  are  drug  abusers.  The  conference 
substitute  is  a  modification  of  the  Sen- 
ate passed  version,  and  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  and  Federsd  em- 
ployees as  existing  law  is  with  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  many 
months  of  hard  work  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, and  in  my  opinion  will  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  our  national  ef- 
fort to  combat  abuse.  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  so 
long  ago  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  brought  to  the 
floor  for  your  consideration  the  bill  to 
create  a  special  action  oflBce  on  the  sub- 
ject of  drug  abuse.  We  felt  that  we  had 
worked  out  a  very  good  bill.  The  urgent 
need  for  across-the-board  coordination 


of  Federal  drug  abuse  programs  is  en- 
dent  to  everyone  who  observes  the  jumble 
of  efforts  now  extant.  This  confusion  per- 
tains all  the  way  down  the  line  to  local 
drug  abuse  programs.  By  making  some 
sense  out  of  the  Federal  efforts  and  giv- 
ing direction  to  those  efforts  we  will  per- 
force influence  the  activities  at  all  other 
levels,  and  this  is  to  be  greatly  desired 
The  bill  which  passed  the  House  did 
create  a  special  action  office  in  the  Execu- 
tive OflQce  of  the  President  and  gave  to 
that  Office  the  nece.ssary  authority  to 
pull  together  Federal  activities  in  the  war 
against  drug  abuse.  In  addition  there 
were  authorities  and  funds  for  some  ad- 
ditional research  and  training  of  per- 
sonel.  At  the  local  level  we  tried  to  help 
by  expanding  an  established  program 
for  the  creation  and  operation  of  mental 
health  centers.  It  seemed  to  us  and  you 
agreed  that  more  and  faster  progress 
could  be  made  in  this  manner  where  the 
Federal  role  was  already  clear  and  the 
line  for  both  authority  and  funding  al- 
ready established. 

The  conferees  went  to  the  conference 
table  facing  a  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  which  differed  in  many  ways  as  to 
the  philosophy  of  drug  abuse  control,  or 
at  least  as  to  the  ways  to  approach  it. 
The  other  bill  was  many  times  larger 
than  the  House  bill  in  authorizing 
funds — in  fact  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
cost  over  four  times  what  the  House  bill 
provided.  A  gi-eat  deal  of  this  difference 
lay  in  the  differing  approach  to  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  local  efforts  and  drug 
abuse  programs.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained authorizations  for  well  over  $1 
billion  for  contracts  and  grants  for  the 
support  of  local  drug  abuse  programs. 
The  money  was  rather  loosely  directed 
at  the  whole  spectrimi  of  drug  problems 
with  which  local  governments  are  strug- 
gling. Compromise  was  most  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  overlaps  and 
crosscurrents  of  both  authority  and 
money  between  the  two  approaches. 
However,  the  need  is  too  urgent  not  to 
work  at  it  until  a  reasonable  \aable  com- 
promise on  the  issues  could  be  reached. 
We  did  work  at  it  and  the  conference 
version  of  the  bill  before  you  today  is 
the  result.  It  ends  up  \^"ith  a  total  of  just 
over  $1  billion  as  compared  with  the 
House  bill  total  of  $411  million.  Much 
of  what  Is  contemplated  in  the  way  of 
activity  under  the  resulting  bill  vAW  re- 
quire close  supervision  and  good  judg- 
ment to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money. 
Fortunately  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  create  the  entity  to  do  just  that. 

What  wc  hope  we  have  accomplished 
by  this  conference  bill  can  be  best  de- 
scribed in  a  short  quotation  from  the  re- 
port of  the  conferees  which  says: 

If  SAODAP  (the  Special  Action  Office)  Is 
to  play  a  constructive  role.  It  must  focus  its 
activities  on  those  areas  directly  related  to 
Its  mission — assuring  cooperation  between 
departments  and  agencies  on  policy  issues 
which  cut  across  Jurisdictional  lines,  provid- 
ing and  encouraging  rigorous  evaluation  of 
existing  programs,  and  fostering  new"  and  In- 
novative approaches  to  the  drug  problem. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  accept 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished   gentleman   from   Florida 


(Mr.  Rogers),  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel  the  con- 
ference report  is  an  excellent  report.  I 
feel  that  it  will  moimt  an  extensive  drive 
against  drug  abuse  in  this  countr>-,  ■will 
give  the  tools  that  have  been  asked  for 
to  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  and  will  put  us  in 
high  gear  so  that  we  can  fight  drug 
abuse  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approval  of  this  confer- 
ence report  will  end  the  work  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  on  a  phase  of 
legislation  which  we  hope  will  become  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  drug  abuse 
in  tliis  country — a  milestone  that  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  point  when  this 
country  turned  away  from  drug  addic- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  this  point  has  yet  to 
be  reached,  according  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures. Statistics  only  recently  released  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  indicate  a 
heroin  population  in  the  United  States 
of  approximatelj-  560.000.  When  com- 
pared with  the  figui-e  350.000  suggested 
during  testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee only  a  few  montlis  ago.  the.se  figures 
are  indeed  .shocking.  They  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  despite  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, heroin  addiction  is  on  the  rise  For 
thi.s  reason.  I  believe  that  every  penny 
of  the  SI  billion  m  this  report  is  neces- 
sar>'  and  should  be  spent  m  the  develop- 
ment of  an  all-out  multimodalitv  ap- 
proach toward  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  addiction  to  heroin  and  other 
hideous  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  adopts  the 
format  of  the  House  amendment  con- 
cerning the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  and  includes  vir- 
tually ever>"  provision  contained  in  the 
bill  that  passed  the  Hou.se,  It  also  adds 
some  provisions  developed  by  the  other 
body.  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise, and  a  workable  one.  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  v^ill  the 
gentleman  >'ield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  our  ma.iority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr.  Boggs>. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ,iust  wish 
to  take  this  moment  to  commend  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  rom- 
mittee.  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  produc- 
ing this  legislation,  because  it  is  so  des- 
perately needed.  I  believe  tlie  legisla- 
tion ha,s  been  well  thought  out.  well 
considered,  and  if  it  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  curinc  drug  addic- 
tion and  eliminating  the  drug  traff.c  In 
this  country,  then  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  bills  that  wc  have  had 
in  this  Congress. 

So  again  I  commend  and  thank  these 
gentlemen. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Sprtngfr  I  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr,  Speaker, 
from  Its  first  days  in  office,  the  Nixon 
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i  ^ministration  has  assigned  top  priority 
1 0  a  nationwide  drive  against  trafQcking 
i  a  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  and  to 
increased  research  into  the  causes  and 
1  irevention  of  drug  addiction. 

Drug  abuse  in  America  today  is  of 
e  pidemic  proportions.  It  is  for  that  reason 
t  lat  what  we  are  doing  here  in  the  House 
t  lis  afternoon  takes  on  special  signifl- 
cance,  for  the  magnitude  of  the  drug 
r  lenace  demands  a  total  response  from 
tie  Congress  as  well  as  the  administra- 
t  on. 

Last  June  the  President  established  on 
an  interim  basis  a  Special  Action  OfBce 
f)r  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  That  Office 
has  already  had  an  impact  in  the  fields 
cf  drug  abuse  education,  treatment,  re- 
habilitation, and  prevention.  The  Office 
i ;  working  to  coordinate  programs  which 
a  re  spread  through  nine  Federal  agencies 
and  to  develop  a  national  strategy  to 
guide  these  efforts.  The  Special  Action 
Ciffice  also  has  stimulated  new  research, 
gathered  valuable  information,  planned 
f  )r  a  new  drug  training  and  education 
c?nter,  and  helped  in  setting  up  a  major 
program  to  identify  and  treat  drus  abuse 
ii  1  the  Armed  Forces. 

Now  that  Congress  is  giving  the  Special 
P  ction  Office  the  authority  the  President 
has  requested  for  it,  the  Office  will  be 
a  Die  to  do  much  more. 

I  commend  the  President:  I  commend 
t  le  administration;  and  I  commend  the 
Congress  for  moving  on  this  horrible 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  What  we  are 
d  Ding  is  to  put  together  a  massive  assault 
01  drug  addiction.  We  are  coordinating 
present  drug  abuse  control  programs  that 
a  re  fragmented  and  are  expanding  them 
t< » cure  insufficiencies. 

The  President  has  laid  a  far-reaching 
drug  abuse  control  program  before  the 
Congress,  and  we  are  responding  with  a 
l£  Tge-scale  program  to  rehabilitate  drug- 
aldicted  individuals  and  expanded  and 
iiiproved  education  and  training  pro- 
g-ams  in  the  field  of  dangerous  drugs. 

The  Special  Action  Office  will  direct  all 
F  Kieral  drug  abuse  prevention,  education, 
ti  eatment.  rehabiUtation,  training,  and 
n  (search  efforts  under  a  central  authority 
w  ithin  the  executive  office. 

The  Special  Action  Office  is  developing 
o  derail  Federal  strategy  for  drug  abuse 
p  -evention  programs,  is  setting  program 
g  )als,  and  is  evaluating  performance. 

The  increased  cost  of  this  broadened 
Fjderal  effort  will  be  just  a  fraction  of 
the  billions  lost  in  drug  addiction  and 
c;  ime.  And  the  value  of  the  lives  lost  to 
n  ircotics  and  dangerous  drugs  cannot  be 
ci  ilculated. 

With  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
A  Duse  Prevention  we  have  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  first  time  a  watch- 
dog committee  to  treating  drug  abusers 
a:  id  measiiring  the  performance  of  Fed- 
eial  agencies  operating  in  this  field 
ai:ainst  standards  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
Sjecial  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
P  -evention  can  achieve  solid  progress  in 
a  most  difficult  area,  one  which  clearly 
h  IS  emerged  as  among  the  Nation's  grav- 
en t  ills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
ti  )n  to  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 
le  fislation  we  are  approving  in  final  form 
tc  day,  a  feature  which  I  think  holds  great 


promise  for  success  in  our  fight  against 
drug  abuse.  I  refer  to  the  establishment 
of  a  special  fund  to  be  ased  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Special  Action  Office  to  fund 
promising  new  concepts  or  methods  for 
the  treatment  of  drug  addiction.  These 
funds  will  encourage  and  promote  re- 
search aimed  at  improving  the  treatment 
of  drug  addicts.  These  provisions  estab- 
lish clinical  research  facihties  and  a 
National  Drug  Abuse  Training  Center. 

Drug  addiction,  particularly  heroin,  is 
costing  this  country  $2.5  to  $3  billion  a 
year.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  50  percent  of  our  violent  street 
crime  is  traceable  to  heroin  addiction — 
crime  committed  by  addicts  who  steal  to 
maintain  their  habit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  by  the  over- 
whelming support  given  the  President's 
initiative  in  establishing  a  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  I  am  gratified  that  the  legislation  we 
are  approving  here  today  has  been  so 
speedily  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  366.  nays  0,  not  voting  65,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  79] 
TEAS— 366 


.■\bb!tt 

Abernethy 

.Abovirezk 

.■Vbziu 

.■\dam3 

.^ddabbo 

.Anderson. 

Calif. 
.Anderson,  ni. 
.Anderson, 

Tenn, 
.Andrews 
.Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ash  brook 
.Asp  in 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Beclch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bersland 
Betts 
Bev:!l 
Bla??l 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boegs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
BrlnJcley 
Brooks 
Broiimfield 
Brotzman 
Broi^Ti,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 


Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchannn 
B'.irke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson.  Te.'C. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Bvron 
Cabell 
Carey.  NY 
Carney 
Carter 
Ca.sey.  Tex 
Cederbercr 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chishnlm 
Clanry 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cnlllns.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 


Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DiL'i.:s 

Dlnu'ell 

Df)nohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dtfwnlng 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilber?; 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Kascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Fl.sher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Eraser 
Frelinghuysen 


Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Ore?. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hassan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lecjgett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
Mcciure 
McColUster 
McCormack 
Mcculloch 
McDonald. 
Mich. 


McEwen 

Ryan 

McFall 

St  Germain 

McKay 

Sandman 

McKevltt 

Sarbanes 

McKinney 

Satterfleld 

McMillan 

Saylor 

Macdonald, 

Scherle 

Mass. 

Schmltz 

Mahon 

Schneebell 

MailUard 

Schwengel 

Mallary 

Scott 

Mann 

Sebellus 

Martin 

Selberllng 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Shipley 

Matsunaga 

Shoup 

Mayne 

Shrlver 

Mazzoli 

Stkes 

Meeds 

Slsk 

Melcher 

Skubitz 

Metcalfe 

Slack 

Michel 

Smith.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Smith.  Iowa 

Mills,  Ark. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Mills.  Md. 

Snyder 

Minish 

Spence 

Mink 

Springer 

Mlnshall 

Staggers 

Mizell 

Stanton, 

MoUohan 

J.  William 

Monagan 

Stanton. 

Montgomery 

James  V. 

Moorhead 

Steed 

Morgan 

Steele 

Morse 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Mosher 

Stephens 

Moss 

Stokes 

Murphy.  III. 

Stratton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Stuckey 

Myers 

Sullivan 

Natcher 

Symington 

Nedzl 

Talcott 

Nix 

Taylor 

Obey 

Teague,  Calif. 

O'Hara 

Terry 

O'Konski 

Thompson.  N.^ 

O'Neill 

Thomson,  Wis 

Patman 

Thone 

Patten 

Tlernan 

Pepper 

Udall 

Perkins 

Ullman 

Pevser 

Van  Deerlin 

Pike 

Vander  Jagt 

Plrnie 

Vanlk 

Poage 

Veysey 

Podell 

Vlgorlto 

Poff 

Waggonner 

Powell 

Waldle 

Preyer.  N.C 

Wampler 

Price.  111. 

Ware 

Price,  Tex. 

Whalen 

Purcell 

Whalley 

Qule 

White 

Qulllen 

Whltehurst 

Rallsback 

Whltten 

Randall 

Wldnall 

Rangel 

Wiggins 

Rarlck 

Williams 

Rees 

Wilson. 

Reld 

Charles  H. 

Reusa 

Winn 

Rhodes 

Wolff 

Roberts 

Wright 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Rodlno 

Wydler 

Roe 

WyUe 

Rogers 

Wyman 

Roncallo 

Yates 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Young,  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Young.  Tex. 

Rostenkowskl 

Zablockl 

Roy 

Zlon 

Roybal 

Zwach 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING — 65 


Alexander 

Arends 

Ashley 

AsplnaU 

Baker 

Baring 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Brademas 

Brown,  Mich. 

Caffery 

Camp 

Clay 

Collins.  III. 

Colmer 

Coughlln 


Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Flowers 

Fountain 

Galiflanakls 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

Gude 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hill  is 

HoUfleld 


Horton 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Kemp 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Madden 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mitchell 

Nelsen 

Nichols 
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Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucmski 


Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Scheuer 


Steiger,  WU. 
Stubblefleld 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The   Clerk  armounced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Galiflanakls  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  HllUs. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  REPORT  92-911 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  92-924)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  557)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  House 
Report  92-911,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  557 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Uhe  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  five  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  House  Report  92-911  on  H.R.  11896, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


INSTALLATION  OF  SECURITY  APPA- 
RATUS FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
THE  CAPITOL  COMPLEX 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 


tration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  92-925  J  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H,  Con.  Res.  550)  providing  for 
the  installation  of  security  apparatus  for 
the  protection  of  the  Capitol  complex, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  650 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{ the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Hotise  Administration  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, is  authorized  and  directed  to 
procure  and  Install  security  apparatus  for 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  Capitol, 
including  the  procurement  and  Installation 
of  a  video  surveillance  system,  an  intrusion 
detection  system,  and  a  parcel  inspection  sys- 
tem, In  the  Capitol  Buildings,  as  such  term 
is  defined  in  section  I6|a)  (1)  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1946,  as  amended  (81  Stat.  277;  40 
U.S.C.  193m(a)(l)).  The  cost  of  the  ac- 
quisition and  installation  of  such  security 
apparatus,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Repreaeutatives, 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  550  is  the  culmination 
of  a  year's  effort  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration,  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Police,  Capitol  Police 
Force,  Chief  Powell  of  the  Capitol  Police, 
U.S.  Secret  Service  and  other  agencies. 
It  is  a  measure  designed  to  provide  elec- 
tronic equipment  in  the  Capitol  to  sup- 
plement our  professional  Capitol  Police 
work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Capitol  belongs 
to  all  of  the  American  people  and  must 
be  preserved  as  a  bastion  of  freedom, 
freedom  to  come  here  and  witness  a 
democracy  in  action,  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  historic  significance  of  the  building. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we.  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives have  an  obligation  to  pre- 
serve these  historic  buildings.  We  do  not 
want  a  pohce  state.  We  will  not  tolerate 
an  armed  camp,  but  the  type  of  sophisti- 
cated equipment  to  be  installed  will  not 
be  repugnant  to  any  visitor.  The  instal- 
lation of  the  electronic  equipment  will  be 
done  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  will  preserve  the 
esthetics  of  the  buildings.  This  resolu- 
tion authorizes  a  three-phase  security 
program: 

First.  The  installation  of  a  series  of 
strategically  located  closed  circuit  televi- 
sion cameras. 

Second.  The  installation  of  motion  de- 
tection devices  to  be  used  primarily  after 
the  buildings  are  closed.  This  equipment 
would  notify  a  central  control  booth  if  an 
intruder  should  be  in  the  building. 

Third.  Authorization  of  the  purchase 
of  X-ray  equipment  to  inspect  parcels 
and  bags.  At  the  present  time,  bags  and 
parcels  are  being  opened  to  the  embar- 
rassment and  consternation  of  visitors 
and  employees.  X-ray  machines  will  be 
installed  at  strategic  locations  and  a  per- 
son merely  sets  the  bag  down  for  2  or  3 
seconds  and  if  any  unauthorized  contents 
are  in  the  bag,  the  screening  ofBcer  would 
be  able  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving  security  at  the 
White  House.  This  same  equipment  we 
are  proposing  for  the  Capitol  building 


complex  is  now  being  used  at  the  White 
House  unnoticed  and  undetected  by  the 
millions  who  visit  tliere  each  year.  We 
have  had  the  very  fine  cooperation  of  the 
Secret  Service  and  feel  that  this  is  a 
minimum  effort  to  provide  adequate  se- 
curity at  thi.s  time.  This  is  a  bi-panisan 
effort  supported  by  our  very  outstanding 
clialrman,  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio,  Mr  Dick- 
inson, of  Alabama,  the  rankmg  minority 
member  on  the  Special  Committee  on 
Pohce,  and  every  other  member  of  both 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcommittee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  any  Member  who  might  liave  any 
questions  regarding  this  matter, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  deliphted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  a.'-k  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  whether,  to  the 
gentleman's  knowledge  and  a.'^ide  L-oni 
the  proposal  for  electronic  surveillance 
equipment,  there  is  any  plan  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  security  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  House  of  Reprasentatives  when 
the  House  is  in  session? 

Mr,  GRAY.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa 
raises  a  very  important  question.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  not  m  a  pwition  to  give 
the  sentleman  any  detailed  information 
.since  that  matter  does  not  fall  within 
the  puiTiew  of  our  special  subcommittee 
on  police.  However,  the  Speaker  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  look  into 
the  possibility  of  instahing  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  House  balconie.s  certain 
plass  enclosures,  I  am  sure  that  this  com- 
mittee wants  to  take  this  matter  under 
very  careful  consideration  because  we  do 
have  the  feelings  of  the  American  people 
to  be  considered  as  well  as  our  own 
.security.  I  do  not  know  how  far  along 
they  are  in  that  particular  study,  but  the 
study  is  being  undertaken  by  a  separate 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further' 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  acquinng  of  this 
sophisticated  electronic  equipment,  would 
It  be  American  made  or  would  it  be  im- 
ported ? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  raises  an- 
other very  important  ixiint.  Certain  pro- 
ix)sals  were  submitted  to  our  committee 
and  we  asked  for  the  expertise  of  the 
Secret  Service  which  has  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  protection  of  the  White  House. 
They  agreed  to  help  and  graded  all  of  the 
companies  that  made  the  proposal-'^  and 
the  one  that  received  the  Jiighest  points 
IS  an  -American-made  product. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally, 
as  chairman  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee, I  would  insist  that  we  install  Amer- 
ican-made equipment  here  m  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware  that  some  of  the  equipment  pur- 
chased by  Congress  has  been  produced 
in  foreign  counfies. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  centleman  is  infinitely 
correct.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
not  only  have  good  quality  equipment, 
but  equipment  that  will  be  working  all 
the  time,  and  that  the  maintenance  costs 
will  not  be  prohibitive. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  ranking  mem- 
fcer  of  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
L.tration,  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
nan  from  Ohio  iMr.  Devine'. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  asking  for  this  time  in  order  to 
create  a  Uttle  legislative  history  on  this 
natter.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  happy 

V  ith  the  result. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  always  happy  with 

V  hat  my  friend  says. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  see  that  the  expendi- 
t  ire  involved  in  this  legislation  is  about 
S3  million,  and  the  purpose  of  this  sur- 
veillance is.  to  determine  whether  or  not 
anyone  may  be  prowling  around  in  the 
l^alls  of  any  of  the  office  buildings  or  of 
t  le  Capitol  building,  and  primarily  dur- 
11?  nonbusiness  hours. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Will  this  result  in  a 
s  ivings  of  personnel  on  Capitol  Hill  with 
reference  to  the  police  force  and  are  we 
g  Ding  to  have  less  police  because  we  have 
t  lis  electrical  surveillance? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
vsry  important  point. 

I  would  like  to  explain  where  we  are 

V  ith  o'.ir  Capitol  Police,  if  I  could  veiT 
briefly. 

Last  year  the  House  authorized  an  ad- 
cLtional  214  policemen.  We  have  insisted 
on  an  all  professional  Capitol  Hill  po- 
1  ce  force.  We  are  requiring  very  rigor- 
ous training  for  our  policemen. 

For  that  reason  we  still  have  almost 
130  vacancies  now  on  the  Capitol  Hill 
police  force  because  we  are  screening 
t  le  applicants  very  closely. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  once 
t  lis  system  is  operational,  we  will  not 
r  eed  all  c  1  the  additional  100  policemen 
t  lat  we  have  not  recruited.  It  will  re- 
quire about  three  men  to  monitor  the 
c  Dntrol  booth. 

I  think  it  is  very  reasonable  to  assume 
t  lat  when  this  is  in  place,  you  will  not 
n  Bed  policemen  at  some  of  the  camera  lo- 
citions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  believe  it 
c  in  be  a  means  of  saving  to  the  tax- 
p  lyer. 

The  total  cost  here  is  estimated  -  at 
$3  mUlion.  but  I  anticipate  that  we  will 
not  spend  that  much  money — possibly 
c  oser  to  $2*2  million  for  the  total  pack- 
age. 

If  we  cut  down  20  or  30  pohcemen,  I 
t  link  we  can  readily  see  that  in  a  very 
f  ;w  years'  time  we  will  recoup  all  of  the 
c  )sts  of  the  installation  of  this  system. 

In  addition,  we  will  strongly  strengthen 
tie  security  of  the  Capitol.  In  direct 
a  iswer  to  my  friend.  I  would  say  that 
t  le  end  result  is  that  there  can  be  a 
siving  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr,  DEVINE.  Does  the  gentleman  hap- 
p;n  to  know  at  the  present  time  how 
n  any  Capitol  HUl  Police  there  are?  Not 
including  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
pirtment  and  the  Park  Police  around 
t  lese  buildings — how  many  are  there 
^  ho  are  monitoring  Capitol  Hill  pres- 
ently? 


Mr.  GRAY.  On  both  sides  of  the  Capi- 
tol buUdings,  we  have  authorized  1,000 
men  c:nd  we  are  up  to  about  900. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  What  is  their  jurisdic- 
tion,  from  a   geographical  standpoint? 

Ml*.  GPiAY.  We  have  policemen  on  the 
House  side  and  they  have  on  the  Senate 
bide- 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  mean  geographically 
.speaking  about — do  they  cover  just  the 
Capitol  grounds  and  the  of&ce  buildinyi 
or  do  they  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress — 
how  far  do  we  go? 

Mr.  GRAY.  They  do  not.  They  cover 
the  Capitol  building  and  the  environs 
and  by  that  I  mean  all  of  the  buildings 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate;  namely,  the  three  House 
office  buildings  and  the  two  Senate  office 
buildings. 

The  Senate  recently  purchased  the  old 
hotel  buildmg  where  the  police  now  have 
moved  in  to  use  as  their  headquarters. 
That,  of  course,  is  under  our  jurisdiction. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress or  any  of  the  other  Capitol  Hill 
buildings. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  That  Is  about  500  men 
over  three  shifts;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  GRAY.  Yes,  over  three  shifts.  We 
think  by  having  an  all-professional  police 
force,  plus  the  fact  that  we  have  just 
graduated  two  canine  classes  and  also 
have  a  good  canine  corps  to  .>niff  out 
bombs  and  that  sort  of  thing,  we  feel, 
with  the  proposed  electronic  equipment, 
we  will  have  beeled  up  tlie  police  force 
so  that  they  can  provide  maximum  secu- 
rity in  the  Capitol  Hill  complex, 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  should  like  to 
.>tate  that  I  am  law-enforcement  ori- 
ented and  have  a  law-enforcement-ori- 
ented background 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  I  may  interrupt,  the 
gentleman  has  been  very  helpful  In  the 
House  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  feel  that  we  should,  of 
course,  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  guard  and  preserve  historic  shrines 
such  as  the  Capitol  Building.  However, 
I  wonder  if  there  might  be  a  danger  of 
our  overreacting.  We  have  had  only  one 
bombinsT  incident,  to  my  knowledge,  since 
the  time  the  British  tried  to  burn  the 
Capitol  down.  I  have  a  kind  of  personal 
thing  about  overreacting  by  the  GSA  in 
Federal  buildings. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  my  oflSce 
buildin?  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  Federal 
building.  The  doors  are  kept  locked.  You 
can  get  in  at  only  one  place,  and  they 
shake  you  down.  It  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  we  are  being  intimidated  by  a 
few  "nuts"  who  are  rimning  loose.  It 
may  be  that  we  are  overreacting.  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  getting  into  a  hyper- 
security  system  because  we  have  a  few 
"nuts"  loose. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  has  made 
an  important  point.  I  have  a  few  statis- 
tics I  should  Uke  to  state  to  the  House. 
The  General  Services  Administration  has 
about  10.000  buildings  imder  their  ad- 
ministration. They  testified  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Grounds  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Last  year 


they  lost  $12  million  In  man-hours 
through  the  evacuation  of  buildings  due 
to  bomb  threats.  They  also  spent  an  ad- 
ditional $10  milhon  to  beef  up  their  secu- 
rity force  against,  as  the  gentleman  de- 
scribes them,  the  so-called  "nuts."  That 
is  a  total  of  $22  million. 

The  Post  Office  has  38,000  buildings. 
They  are  costing  the  taxpayers  even  more 
in  beefinrr  up  security.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman can  see  that  the  $3  million  maxi- 
mum in  this  resolution  is  a  small  amount, 
indeed,  compared  to  what  the  GSA  and 
others  are  paying  for  security  in  Federal 
buildings  throughout  the  country. 

Also,  we  took  a  year  to  study  this  mat- 
ter. The  Secret  Service,  which  now  pro- 
tects the  White  House,  has  said  that  this 
is  a  minimum — I  repeat,  a  minimmn — of 
what  we  should  do  in  the  Capitol.  We 
have  not  overreacted.  We  have  made  the 
proposal  in  the  light  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  most  prominent  people 
who  are  engaged  fully  in  this  field,  in- 
cluding the  Secret  Service,  the  Night 
Vision  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  we  have  consulted  the 
FBI  and  everyone  we  could  get  who  has 
great  expertise  in  this  field. 

After  the  March  1  bombing,  we  had  31 
bomb  threats  in  the  month  of  April.  We 
liave  had  an  average  of  6  to  10  a  month 
nice  that  time.  So  there  are  still  these 
sD-called  "nuts"  floating  around.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  do  our  con- 
.  titutional  duty  in  providing  maximum 
security  and,  if  we  ever  have  another  un- 
fortunate situation,  we  will  know  we  have 
done  our  best. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
t'pn.an  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  who  has  been  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  merely  like  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  if  we 
do  not  do  anything  and  there  would  be 
a  bombing  or  something  of  the  kind  and 
several  Members  or  others  lost  their  lives, 
then  we  would  certainly  be  criticized  for 
not  having  done  this.  We  do  not  know 
\\hether  we  would  be  overreacting  or 
not  because  the  measme  proposed  is 
preventive.  If  nothing  happens,  we  will 
not  know  whether  we  have  prevented  it 
or  that  it  wc  uld  not  have  happened  any- 
way. But  this  is  one  of  the  most  historic 
buildings  in  this  country.  It  is  the  focus 
o:  more  tourists  than  any  other  build- 
ing in  the  United  States.  I  think  we  are 
v.ell  advised  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
protect  the  .security  not  only  of  the  build- 
ing but  the  people  who  may  be  in  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Fascelli  . 

Mr.  F.\SCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  First  of  all, 
let  me  commend  the  gentleman  from 
IllinoLs  and  his  subcommittee  for  their 
presentation  o:  this  matter  to  the  House. 
It  has  been  londer  long  and  active  study, 
ii  seems  to  me.  Of  com'se.  I  do  not  believe 
the  committee  has  overreacted  or  that 
we  would  overreact  in  supporting  the 
committee.  I  might  say  we  have  not  only 
a  responsibility  for  the  physical  plant, 
but  also  for  the  American  people  who 
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visit  here.  But  let  us  not  overestimate 
the  requirement  and  responsibility  we 
have  to  protect  our  owti  staff  and  get  our 
own  work  done.  This  Congress  must  pro- 
ceed. I  do  not  have  to  draw  any  diagrams 
on  how  easy  it  would  be  to  stop  the  whole 
process.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
for  us  to  do  this. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois, 
do  I  understand  this  is  a  first  step  in  a 
series  of  programs  the  committee  has 
under  consideration? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
the  resolution  we  have  before  us  would 
authorize  the  entire  package.  We  would 
go  forward  in  three  increments.  One,  we 
would  begin  to  phase  in  the  closed  cir- 
cuit television  system.  We  have  bids  from 
several  different  contractors  to  do  this 
work.  The  motion  detection  devices 
would  be  installed  throughout  the  areas. 
The  X-ray  equipment  is  available  now. 

But  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  is  this  resolution  authorizes  the 
entire  package.  The  $3  million  in  my 
opinion — and  we  do  not  anticipate  us- 
ing all  of  it^— would  cover  the  entire  cost. 
We  will  not  be  coming  back  and  asking 
for  more  money.  We  think  this  is  ade- 
quate to  do  the  entire  job. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  did  not  raise  that 
question,  but  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment.  Will  this  be  an  inte- 
grated uniform  system  for  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  is  indeed.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  his  helpful  re- 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Coimecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  carmot 
think  of  a  more  dramatic  warning  or  a 
more  dramatic  expression  of  need  for  ac- 
tion than  the  fact  of  the  bomb  which  was 
exploded  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  committee  is 
overreacting.  We  have  to  take  steps,  I 
think,  here,  and  I  am  glad  the  recom- 
mendation is  being  made  which  has  been 
made  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  about  one  thing, 
however.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  touched  upon  it.  I  have 
been  concerned  in  this  whole  matter  that 
we  have  an  adequate  overall  considera- 
tion in  planning  an  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  various  agencies  that  are  nec- 
essarily involved  in  the  question  of 
security  in  the  Capitol,  not  only  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  but  also  the  FBI  and 
the  local  police  and  the  State  police  and 
the  other  agencies  that  would  obviously 
be  included.  Is  the  gentleman  satisfied— 
and  I  am  not  trying  by  any  means  to 
supplant  the  existing  committees  or  any- 
thing like  that — that  there  is  an  adequate 
interchange  of  information  and  also  ade- 
qu.Tte  overall  supervision  and  investiga- 
tion of  security  here? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  raised  a  very  important 
question.  I  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  we  held  public  hearings. 
We  heard  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector  and 
the  Secret  Service  and  the  FBI  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  all 
services  involved.  Based  on  that  hearing, 
we  obtained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 


formation. I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
that  would  set  up  a  national  security 
force  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity,  so 
we  would  coordinate  our  security  proce- 
duces  on  a  Federal  level  for  all  agencies. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  would  not  be  limited  to 
the  Capitol. 

The  gentleman  has  been  very  helpful. 
The  gentleman's  letter  was  included  in 
our  hearings. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  verv  much. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,' will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GR.'iY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  PoUce. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  several  points  and  to  raise 
a  question.  As  the  gentleman  pointed 
out,  I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Police.  These  police  captains  with  the 
installation  of  the  proposed  equipment 
wiU  have  the  ability  to  see  in  the  dark, 
as  we  imderstand  it. 
Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand  also 
with  the  motion  detection  devices  that 
will  lock  into  the  monitor  when  they  are 
acitvated,  when  there  is  motion,  they 
will  be  recorded  on  the  TV  screen  and 
the  camera  will  automatically  record  this 
on  tape.  L';  this  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
I  am  glad  he  brought  that  out.  It  is  very 
important.  If  this  motion  device  signals 
something  is  going  on  in  quarters  A.  the 
camera  can  lock  in  on  that,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  instant  replay  that  can  be 
used  as  evidence. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  time.  Of 
course,  I  am  in  support  of  this. 

Anything  that  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  the  guards  looking  into 
every  parcel  or  package  that  comes  into 
the  building,  to  the  chagrin  and  possibly 
the  embarrassment  of  some  people,  would 
be  highly  desirable. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members  it 
is  possible,  by  going  to  this  system,  we  can 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  signing 
in,  and  for  guests  and  staff  people  sign- 
ing in  to  the  building  at  night,  because 
whoever  comes  in,  you  or  your  staff  or 
your  guests,  to  go  to  your  office,  no  mat- 
ter what  time  of  night,  just  remember  to 
smile,  because,  "You're  on  candid 
camera." 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  always 
tremendously  helpful,  but  I  want  to  make 
it  absolutely  clear  that  we  are  not  in- 
stalling a  peeping  device  In  the  Capitol 
building.  We  are  installing  a  device  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  building.  No 
sound  monitoring  will  be  allowed. 

Most  of  these  cameras  will  be  in  areas 
which  are  inaccessible.  When  the  bomb- 
ing occurred  on  March  1  of  last  year  it 
was  in  a  very  remote  area,  in  a  rest  room 
that  I  did  not  know  existed,  and  I  have 
been  here  for  almost  18  years.  If  we  had 
had  a  camera  back  there  we  might  have 
avoided  the  bombing  last  year  and  a  sav- 
ing of  over  $100,000  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  remarks  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Alabama  intrigue  me.  If  if 
is  proposed  to  mount  one  outside  my  of- 
fice door  for  surveillance  of  those  who 
come  and  go  in  the  dead  of  night.  I  can 
only  say.  at  my  age.  I  thank  you  for  the 
compliment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  point  out  some- 
thing. These  99  locatioiLs  will  not  be  on 
Members'  doors.  They  mostly  will  be  in 
the  Capitol  building,  and  down  m  the 
subways  and  places  where  we  have  traffic. 
I  can  assure  my  friend  from  Iowa  tliat 
there  will  be  no  camera  on  his  door  be- 
cause I  am  his  neighbor  down  the  hall. 
He  will  not  be  on  candid  camera. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY,  i  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSLTNAGA.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  up  this  measure. 
If  there  is  any  single  Member  in  this 
Hall  today  who  doubts  the  need  for  the 
lesi.slation.  I  would  suggest  that  he  go 
back  to  the  rear  of  the  Hall  and  take  a 
look  at  that  one  open  bullet  hole  neht 
above  the  page  section,  and  take  a  look 
at  the  bullet  hole  where  the  pages  sit, 
and  where  the  exit  is  from  this  Hall,  and 
I  sufipest  that  he  look  at  tins  table, 
where  he  will  find  the  old  bullet  marks 
of  that  infamous  day  of  March  1954, 
when  four  Puerto  Ricans  were  seated  up 
there  and  .shot  into  the  Hall  and  wound- 
ed five  Members.  Of  tho.se  five  Members 
there  are  only  two  alive  today.  One  is 
Ken  Roberts  and  the  other  is  George 
Fallon. 

We  need  this  sort  of  protective  meas- 
ure. I  do  hope  that  this  will  be  the  first 
step  in  an  accelerated  program  to  pro- 
tect this  body. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  >iel"d  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  not  want 
the  Record  to  indicate  that  all  the  shots 
were  aimed  at  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  Hou.'^e  Chamber.  We  have  c\idence 
on  this  table,  likewise,  where  a  shot  was 
fired  that  ricocheted  and  also  did  dam- 
age to  one  or  more  of  the  Members 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  anvtJiing 
we  can  do  in  this  regard  is  nece.ssary 
We  have  delayed  too  long.  Do  we  have 
to  have  another  crisis  in  order  to  move 
ahead? 

I  stronclv  urge  that  the  recommenda- 
tion be  approved. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL    IMMIGRANT    "VISAS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  877  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res,  877 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  bis  In  order  to  move,  clauae 
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of  rule  XIII  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
that;  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
jmmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
iH.R.  9615)  lo  make  additional  imnu- 
1  ant  visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
frtain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
c(inflned  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
g  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
e  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
aihendment  under  the  ftve-minute  rule.  At 
e  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
d  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
ndments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
e  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
reto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
mbtlon  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
such  time  as  I  may  need,  and  at  the 
cdnclusion   of   my    remarks   I   yield    30 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Cali- 
•ma  I  Mr.  Smith  ' . 

Mr.    Speaker,   House    Resolution    877 

pipvides  an  open  rule   with   1   hour  of 

ral  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 

15  providing  for  availability  of  addl- 

tK^nal  inmaigration  \1sas.  Because  there 

no   cost  estimates  provided   in   the 

jort,   points  of  order  are  waived  for 

lure  to  comply  with  clause  7  of  rule 

n. 

The  ptirposes  of  H.R.  9615  are  to  make 
additional  special  immigrant  visas  avail- 
annually   to  each  countrj-  of   the 
stem  Hemisphere  and  to  reduce  the 
bajckiog  in  visa  issuance  to  brothers  and 
-  ters  of  U.S.  citizens. 
This  is  to  remove  two  inequities  which 
e  developed  since  the  inactment  of 
1965  amendments  to  the  Immigra- 
and  Nationality  Act. 
The  additional  visas  available  annually 
each  of  the  countries  would  be  75  per- 
cent of  the  1955-64  average  of  immigrant 
issued,  less  visas  issued  each  year 
imlder  the  permanent  provisions  of  the 
not  to  exceed  7.500  visas  per  coim- 
per  fiscal  year. 
^Ir.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

rule. 
^Ir.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
llr.  Speaker,  the  statements  of  the  dis- 
tirjgiushed  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
Mr.  O'NEILL)  are  in  accordance 
my  imderstanding  of  the  rule. 
Resolution  877. 
Vhen  we  were  holding  hearings  in 
Rules  Committee,  somebody  referred 
this  as  the  O'Neill  bill.  I  do  not  see 
name  as  the  principal  author,  but 
any  event  I  guess  the  gentleman  is 
mdst  interested  in  this  particular  meas- 
un  . 
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.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
coijiments  about  H.R.  9615. 

suppose  the  biU  will  pass  readily.  We 
to  be   bighearted   and   take   care 
Everybody  in  the  world.  I  guess,  from 
birth  to  death.  However,  if  you  read  to- 
i's  morning  paper  or  look  at  your  mail, 
find  out  that  most  every  city  is  very 
deiirous  of  Federal  revenue  sharing.  The 
es  in  my  district,  the  county  of  Los 
and  the  State  of  California  cer- 
taihly  are.  We  have  a  serious  problem 


Angeles 


in  the  field  of  welfare,  and  our  imem- 
ployment  rate  is  more  than  5  percent. 

I  am  not  certain  that  1  can  actually 
prove  the  figures,  because  it  is  a  little 
hard  to  estimate,  but  I  believe  because  of 
this  bill  there  will  be  aoout  40,000  peo- 
ple a  year  coming  into  this  country  for 
the  next  4  years,  which  will  be  a  total  of 
about  160,000  people.  Now,  maybe  that 
is  not  very  many  people,  but  by  the  same 
token  they  wiU  have  to  have  jobs,  and 
probably  many  of  them  are  better  work- 
ers than  some  of  the  people  who  work 
in  stores  and  other  places  in  the  United 
States.  They  may  replace  them.  So  I  do 
have  some  concern  about  this  measure 
with  the  many  problems  that  we  have 
facing  us  in  the  United  -States  today. 
Maybe  we  should  give  some  thought  to 
not  having  so  many  people  come  in 
here  for  the  next  year  or  so  imtil  we 
get  some  of  our  own  problems  settled. 
I  do  not  kjiow  that  I  can  prove  this 
statement  that  I  am  about  to  make,  but 
it  seems  to  me  many  Puerto  Ricans  come 
into  New  York  every  year  and  before  too 
long  they  may  be  able  to  control  one  or 
two  or  three  of  the  elections  for  con- 
gressional seats  m  that  area.  This  is  a 
.statement  that  has  been  made  to  me. 

Three  gentlemen;  namely.  Mr.  Dennis. 
Mr,  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Mayne.  have 
filed  separate  views.  They  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  tact  that  this 
IS  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  families. 
However,  if  you  bring  in  a  married 
daughter  who  has  a  husband  and  two 
or  three  childi-en  with  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  daughter  in  here  with  her 
mother,  or  with  her  father  and  mother,  or 
with  the  father,  depending  on  which  of 
them  are  living,  you  might  be  running 
into  complications.  If  my  understanding 
is  correct,  I  think  an  amendment  may  be 
offered  to  confine  this  to  unmarried  chil- 
dren and  brothers  and  cisters.  Other- 
wise, you  will  not  be  uniting  families, 
but  win  be  bringing  in  an  entirely  new- 
family. 

With  those  comments,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  mv  time.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previou.-<  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion   to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  9615'  to  make  addi- 
tional immigrant  visa.s  available  for  im- 
migrants from  certain  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE      OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9615,  with 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr! 
RoDiNo)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Dennisj  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey    (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

xMr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Celler  i  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  es- 
sence, this  is  a  temporary  measure  and 
would  permit  primarily  the  entry  into 
this  country  for  a  period  of  4  years— 
the  duration  of  the  bill  is  4  years — of 
about  16,000  Irishmen,  at  the  rate  of 
about  4,000  a  year  and  about  28,000  Ital- 
ians, at  the  rate  of  7,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  examine  the  ros- 
ter of  the  Members  of  this  House  you  can 
easily  discern  that  we  have  had  some 
very  fine  and  outstanding  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants,  all  representative  of  the 
races  who  are  going  to  be  helped  by  this 
bill — the  Irish  and  the  Italians.  They 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth 
and  the  welfare  of  this  coimtry.  There 
need  be  no  argument  along  those  lines. 
The  admission  of  such  a  paucity  of  peo- 
ple of  those  races,  sturdy  and  hard  work- 
ing, is  merely  a  ripple  as  it  were  upon  the 
tiemendous  population  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  6 '2  years  ago  we  en- 
acted legislation  abolishing  the  perni- 
cious national  origins  quota  system  which 
formed  the  basis  of  our  immigration  pol- 
icy for  more  than  40  years. 

Under  this  system  you  may  recall  the 
number  of  immigrants  admitted  annu- 
ally from  each  country  was  calculated 
as  a  percentage  of  the  number  of  U.S. 
citizens  of  the  same  national  origin  in 
this  country  as  recorded  by  the  1920 
census. 

This  system  was  highly  discrimina- 
tory, based  largely  on  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  immigrants  from  coun- 
tries most  highly  representative  of  our 
population  were  somehow  more  easily 
assimilated   into   our   culture. 

It  is  some  comfort  in  these  troubled 
times  to  realize  that  there  are  some 
problems  that  we  have  outgrown.  Large- 
ly as  a  result  of  the  1965  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  amendments,  our 
immigration  policy  is  no  longer  based  on 
the  assumption  that  some  people  are 
more  fit  than  others  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  because  of  their  race  or 
national  origin. 

H.R.  9615.  the  bill  before  us  today,  is 
aimed  at  the  alleviation  of  hardships  un- 
fairly imposed  on  a  few  coimtries:  name- 
ly, Ireland,  Italy,  Great  Britain.  Ger- 
many, and  Poland  by  our  immigration 
laws.  The  hardship,  however,  is  not  the 
result  of  a  calculated  policy.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  completely  inadvertent 
result  of  the  sweeping  changes  brought 
about  by  the  1965  legislation.  The  legis- 
lation imder  consideration  is  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  as  I  have  indicated, 
aimed  at  correcting  the  imfortimate  in- 
equities that  arose  in  the  process  of 
transition  from  the  national  origins 
quota  system  to  the  system  now  used  to 
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regulate  annual  immigration  from  East- 
em  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  1965  amendments  replaced  the 
quota  system  with  an  annual  overall 
ceiling  on  Eastern  Hemisphere  immi- 
gration of  170.000  immigrant  visas,  of 
which  no  more  than  20,000  could  be  used 
by  any  one  country.  Within  these  two 
numerical  restrictions,  the  visas  are  dis- 
tributed on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis  according  to  a  revised  eight-cate- 
gory preference  system  aimed  first  at  re- 
uniting families,  and  second  at  providing 
admission  for  the  professional  and 
highly  talented  and  for  those  seeking 
employment  in  occupations  undersup- 
plied  by  American  labor. 

The  legislation  provided  for  a  3-year 
transition  period;  all  countries  were  stiU 
allotted  their  original  quotas,  but  any 
unused  numbers  were  pooled  for  use  by 
other  countries.  For  instance,  imder  the 
quota  system  Great  Britain  had  an  an- 
nual allotment  of  65.361  immigrant  visas. 
of  which  only  30,560  were  used  in  1964. 
Since  these  numbers  were  nontransfer- 
able, they  were  actually  lost,  and  went 
down  the  drain;  during  the  pooling  pe- 
riod unused  quota  numbers  became  trans- 
ferable to  other  countries  according  to 
the  new  preference  system. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  July  1,  1968.  when 
the  provisions  of  the  1965  act  went  into 
full  effect,  that  the  backlogs  which  had 
accumulated  under  the  quota  system 
would  have  been  absorbed  and  that  all 
countries  would  compete  on  an  equal 
footing  under  the  new  system.  This,  in 
fact,  was  not  the  case;  some  old  back- 
logs had  not  been  absorbed,  and  some 
new  ones  had  developed  during  the 
transition  period,  particularly  in  the 
work-related  preferences.  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, had  a  waiting  list  of  over  100,000 
brother  and  sister  applicants  when  the 
1965  law  was  passed.  The  pooling  did 
little  to  ease  this  since  Italy  was  re- 
stricted to  20,000  visas  annually  and, 
after  the  long  years  on  the  meager  quota 
of  5,666  visas  per  year,  most  of  these 
were  used  by  applicants  for  the  four 
preference  categories  preceding  fifth- 
preference  brothers  and  sisters. 

Further,  and  most  imexpectedly,  sev- 
eral coimtries  particularly  well  favored 
imder  the  quota  system,  including  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have 
had  their  Immigration  severely  reduced 
by  the  new  provisions.  Ireland,  for  in- 
stance, used  6,328  Immigrant  visas  in  fis- 
cal 1964  and  1.077  in  fiscal  1971;  Ger- 
many used  28,691  immigrant  visas  in  1964 
and  6,028  in  fiscal  1971.  These  dramatic 
reductions  have  not  been  voluntary.  They 
have  resulted  in  part  from  the  disad- 
vantageous position  of  applicants  from 
high  quota  countries  due  to  the  backlogs 
in  some  of  the  preference  categories  at 
the  close  of  the  transition  period.  More- 
over, natives  of  countries  highly  favored 
by  the  national  origins  quota  system  al- 
most by  definition  are  more  apt  to  have 
ancestors  buried  here  than  close  relatives 
who  can  petition  for  their  entry.  This  has 
proved  particularly  true  of  the  Irish,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  large  nimibers  in 
the  19th  century. 

H.R.  9615  is  aimed  at  correcting  the 
two  specific  situations  to  which  I  have 
referred— the  heavy  backlog  in  the  fifth 
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preference  brother  and  sister  category, 
and  the  disadvantageous  position  of  na- 
tives from  certain  countries  which  have 
been  plunged  from  riches  to  rags  as  far 
as  immigrant  visas  are  concerned.  Being 
human,  we  did  less  than  a  perfect  job  in 
1965. 

H.R.  9615  will  correct  an  inequitable 
situation  which  has  been  pending  too 
long.  In  1965,  evei-ybody  was  assured  that 
upon  passage  of  the  new  immigration  act 
all  nationalities  would  be  treated  on  an 
equal  footing.  History  has  taught  us 
otherwise.  The  backlog  of  Italian  im- 
migrants was  not  cleared  up  by  July  1. 
1968  as  we  were  led  to  believe  it  would. 
Irish  immigrants  were  unable  to  qualify 
for  visas  under  the  new  law  and  im- 
migrants from  that  country  have  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  trickle.  This  is  indeed 
unfortunate. 

I  supix)rt  H.R.  9615  as  a  definite  for- 
ward step  in  removing  the  last  stumbling 
blocks  to  the  complete  integration  of  a 
discriminationless  basis  for  immigration 
to  the  United  States.  To  let  this  situation 
go  uncorrected  is  a  terrible  slight  to  our 
many  fine  citizens  of  Italian  and  Irish 
heritage  who  rightfully  want  for  their 
countrymen  only  what  was  promised — 
namely,  the  right  to  compete  for  im- 
migrant visas  on  tm  equal  basis  with  all 
other  nationalities. 

It  is  very  significant  that  tomorrow  is 
St.  Patrick's  Day — an  auspicious  time  to 
grant  this  boon  to  our  Irish  friends. 

Second,  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
be  a  wonderful  benefit  to  the  Irish  who 
are  now  in  the  throes  not  only  of  dis- 
comfort, but  in  the  throes  of  despair  as 
the  result  of  an  intolerant  government, 
and  as  a  result  of  centuries  of  religious 
strife.  It  would  be  very  cheering  indeed 
to  the  Irish,  aside  from  the  benefits  that 
would  occur  to  this  country,  to  pass  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  9615  that 
the  committee  brings  before  the  House 
today  has  a  long  history. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Numerous 
witnesses  have  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality unanimously  voicing  their  appeals 
that  the  two  objectives  of  the  bill  be 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

Permit  me  to  backtrack  for  a  moment 
in  order  that  I  may  acquaint  the  House 
with  the  rea,sons  why  we  should  approve 
H.R.  9615. 

In  1965,  Congress  abolished  the  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  national  origins  quota 
system  which  had  been  in  effect  since 
the  1920's.  Under  this  system,  Ireland 
had  a  guaranteed  annual  quota  of  17,756 
immigrant  visas,  a  comparatively  high 
allotment  reflecting  the  large  proportion 
of  the  Irish  in  our  national  population 
when  the  quota  system  was  drawn  up. 
Of  this  number,  they  used  an  average  of 
about  7,000  a  year,  leaving  more  than 
10,000  potential  visas  unused.  The  im- 
migration law  prior  to  amendment  was 
a  perpetual  story  of  feast  and  famine. 
The  Italians,  in  contrast  to  the  Irish, 
had  an  annual  allotment  of  5,666  and  a 
waiting  list  of  a  quarter  million.  The 


gross  inequity  reflected  in  these  figures, 
combined  with  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
system — two  out  of  three  immigrants 
were  nonquota  in  the  years  preceding  Its 
abolition — led  to  its  abandonment  in 
1965.  This  move  was  long  overdue,  and 
criticism  of  the  system  which  replaced 
the  national  origins  quota  system  does 
not  imply  a  desire  to  return  to  the  past. 
I  would  indeed  like  to  return  to  the  days 
when  America's  gates  were  open  wide 
to  the  Irish,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
closing  them  once  again  to  the  orientals 
and  the  Greeks,  or  keeping  them  barely 
ajar  for  the  Italians  and  the  French. 
This,  fortunately,  is  not  the  choice  be- 
fore us. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
abolition  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system  was  highly  desirable.  The  sy.'=tem 
was  a  disgrace,  particularly  to  a  nation 
which  rightly  regards  itself  as  a  nation 
of  immigrants.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
question  about  the  value  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  1965  amendments:  the 
reunion  of  families  and  the  protection 
of  American  labor. 

It  was  most  certainly  not  the  intent  of 
the  89th  Congress  to  penalize  Ireland. 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  and  other 
countries  which  were  the  beneficiaries  of 
high  quotas.  However,  as  the  immigra- 
tion statLstics  show.  this,  in  fact,  is  what 
the  Congress  did,  regardless  of  its  intent. 
It  now  remains  for  Congress  to  correct 
its  inadvertent  errors  of  the  past  and 
the  time  is  overdue. 

Not  until  1964,  after  four  decades  of 
subjection  to  the  principle  that  some 
immigrants  were  more  acceptable  than 
others,  was  there  a  coordinated  effort 
and  sufficient  leadersliip  to  pave  the  way 
for  repeal  of  the  national  origins  sys- 
tems. The  impetus  in  this  direction  was 
supplied  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
when  he  sent  an  Executive  communica- 
tion to  the  Congress  in  1963, 

The  bill  introduced  as  a  result  of  the 
executive  communication  was  a  product 
of  great  study  and  sought  to  prevent 
problems  before  they  occurred.  To  insure 
an  orderly  transition  from  the  national 
origins  system  to  a  system  based  upon 
first-come,  first-served,  within  prefer- 
ences, a  5 -year  phaseout  period  was  pro- 
posed which  the  departmental  experts 
and  statisticians  concluded  would  relieve 
the  backlogs  that  had  accumulated  in 
some  preference  categories  for  some 
countries.  Furthermore,  this  bill  called 
for  a  reserve  of  visas  which  the  President 
could  allocate  to  those  countries  which 
had  enjoyed  large  quotas  under  the  old 
system  and  which  would  be  disadvan- 
taged by  the  change.  The  proposal  recog- 
nized that  these  countries  could  not  ini- 
tially compete  equitably  on  a  first-come- 
first-served  basis;  simply  because  there 
was  never  a  need  to  establish  priority 
dates  and  a  place  in  line  for  a  visa. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  the  bill  was 
enacted,  the  5-year  phaseout  period  was 
reduced  to  a  3-year  phaseout.  The  re- 
serve of  yisa"!  was  deleted  completely  and 
a  new  feature — the  labor  certification  re- 
quirement— beceime  an  integral  part  of 
the  act. 

Cautioned  and  warned  of  the  problems 
that  could  arise,  the  Congress,  in  its 
haste  to  attain  the  target  of  repeal  of  the 
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national  origins  systema,  cast  probable 
problems  aside. 

Today,  we  suffer  the  result  of  casting 
aside  those  safeguards  that  were  orig- 
inally proposed  in  the  executive  com- 
munication. We  find  that  the  fifth  pref- 
erence, particularly  with  regard  to  Italy. 
Is  oversubscribed  and  has  been  oversub- 
scribed, and  the  backlog  was  not  elim- 
inated as  the  drafters  of  the  legislation 
anticipated. 

We  find  that  Immigration  from  West- 
em  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  dissipated  to  a  mere 
trickle.  These  results  certainly  were  not 
intended.  Until  these  results  are  correct- 
ed, our  Immigration  policy  is  harnessed 
by  the  deadweight  of  discouragement, 
frustration,  and  dismay. 

H.R.  9615  is  designed  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  resulting  from  the  haste  in 
approving  the  act  of  October  3. 1965.  Be- 
fore the  Congress  can  build  on  that  act 
ind  approve  a  worldwide  immigration 
system  with  workable  preferences,  or  any 
Jther  legislation  affecting  immigration. 
ive  must  backstep  and  put  our  Immigra- 
;ion  law  in  good  order. 

We  have  waited  for  5  years  to  deter- 
nine  if  the  shortcomings  of  the  law 
vould  correct  themselves,  but  it  is  ob- 
rioxis  now  that  these  shortcomings  will 
)nly  manifest  themselves  in  greater 
lardship  and  unfairness.  The  oiily  cor- 
•ective  method  is  by  legislation,  legisla- 
;ion  which  I  hoped  would  not  be  neces- 
lary  but  which  experience  has  dictated 
las  become  very  necessary. 

This  bill  establishes  a  floor  on  hnml- 
rration  for  each  country  by  making  spe- 
lial  immigrant  visas  available  equal  to 
'5  percent  of  the  1955-65  average  less 
'isas  issued  under  the  permanent  provi- 
:  ions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
,  Vet.  as  amended.  No  more  than  7.500  spe- 
cial visas  can  be  used  by  any  country  In 
(  ach  fiscal  year. 

The  bill  Is  temporary  in  natme,  de- 
Jlgned  to  correct  a  temporary  problem 
i.nd  will  automatically  terminate  after  4 
years.    After    carefully    reviewing    the 
i.bundant  material  and  statistics  on  the 
problems    which    the    Irish    and    other 
Iforthem  European  aliens  have  experi- 
e  need  in  competing  for  immigrant  visas. 
it  was  concluded  that  this  4 -year  period 
vould  grant  sufficient  time  for  people 
1  rom  those  countries  to  establish  priority 
(  ates  and  thus  eliminate  the  unintended 
iiequitles.  That  feature  of  the  bill  and 
t  tie  floor  provision  have  been  widely  and 
tlioroughly  discussed,  not  only  in   the 
( Congress,  but  by  various  interested  orga- 
r  izations.  I  think  that  those  of  us  on  the 
£  ubcommlttee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tonallty  can  stipulate  to  the  fact  that 
inmig  ration  from  Northern  Europe  has 
t  een  drastically  curtailed.  We  also  stipu- 
1  ite  that  this  result  is  directly  attributa- 
tle  to  the  shortcomings  in  the  change - 
c  ver  from  the  national  origins  system  to 
t  le  first-come,  first-served  system.  I  be- 
1  eve  that  this  temporary  legislation  will 
c  jrrect  the  deficiencies  that  have  caused 
a    decline   In   immigration   from    those 
cjuntries  which  have  traditionally  sent 
immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

The  second  thrust  of  the  bill  is  di- 
rected at  the  backlog  in  the  fifth  pref- 
e  -ence— brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citl- 
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zens — which  was  not  eliminated  by  the 
time  the  landmark  1965  amendments  be- 
came effective  on  July  1,  1968.  It  had 
been  expected  that  the  3 -year  phaseout 
period  1965-68,  would  eliminate  the 
backlogs  which  had  accumulated  under 
the  repugnant  national  origins  quota 
system.  However,  the  fifth  preference 
category,  particularly  in  the  case  of  in- 
tending Italian  immigrants,  was  and  re- 
mains heavily  oversubscribed.  Without 
remedial  legislation,  it  may  be  many 
years  before  the  brothers  and  sisters  who 
qualify  for  the  present  fifth  preference 
can  be  united  with  their  U.S.  citizen  fam- 
ilies. Therefore,  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  issuance  of  special  immigrant  visas 
to  all  qualified  brothers  and  sisters  of 
U.S.  citizens  who  have  petitions  filed 
prior  to  July  1.  1971. 

I  believe  that  it  is  patently  important 
that  we  solve  the  major  outstanding  in- 
equities stemming  from  the  1965  amend- 
ments before  we  can  attempt  to  solve 
any  other  problems  in  the  immigration 
field. 

Tomorrow  is  St.  Patrick's  E)ay  and  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  day's  festivities 
will  include  celebration  of  our  passage  of 
the  bill  before  us  today  A  rollcall  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  now  or  at  virtu- 
ally any  period  in  our  past,  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  debt  our  country  owes 
to  the  sons  of  Ireland  and  the  sons  of 
Italy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  analysis  of  H.R. 
9615  and  several  letters  in  support  of  this 
worthwhile  legislation : 

Analysis  or  H.R.  9615 
ThU  blJl  Is  temporary  legislation  designed 
to  correct  the  Inequities  that  resulted  rrom 
the  transition  from  the  national  origins  con- 
cept, as  a  system  for  selecting  Immigrants, 
to  one  based  on  a  "first-come,  first-served" 
principle. 

Congress  intended.  In  enacting  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  that  (1)  no  country  would  be 
disadvantaged  by  the  transition  to  the  new 
system  and  (2)  all  existing  backlogs  would 
be  eliminated  during  the  transition  period. 

However,  this  was  not  the  result  and  Im- 
migration from  Northern  Europe — particu- 
larly Great  Britain.  Ireland,  and  Oermany— 
was  sharply  curtailed  since  immigrants  from 
these  countries  were  unable  to  qualify  under 
the  new  preference  system  which  required  a 
labor  certiQcatlon  or  were  unable  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  with  Immigrants  from 
other  countries  who  had  earlier  registration 
dates,  even  if  they  did  qualify. 

The  latter  situation  occurred  because  there 
were  no  Immigration  backlogs  in  the  North- 
ern European  countries  prior  to  the  1965  Act 
and  Immigrants  from  these  countries  were 
unable  to  compete  fairly  for  visas  with  Im- 
migrants who  had  been  on  waiting  lists  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  make  special 
Immigrant  visas  available  annually  to  each 
country  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  equal  to 
75  percent  of  the  1955  to  1965  average,  less 
the  number  of  visas  Issued  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  These  special  visas  could 
not  exceed  7.500  per  country  per  fiscal  year. 
The  bill  would  also  reduce  the  backlog  In 
visa  lisuance  In  the  fifth  preference  cate- 
gory by  providing  additional  visas  for  Immi- 
grants In  this  category— brothers  and  sister* 
of  United  States  citizens. 

This  legislation  would  become  effective  the 
first    fiscal    year   after   enactment. 
The  number  of  special   vlsaa  made  avail- 


able In  any  year  to  a  particular  foreign  state 
under  sections  1  and  2  of  this  bill  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  visas  Issued 
to  that  state  under  the  permanent  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

A3  an  Illustration,  these  sections  of  the 
bill  would  have  authorized  the  Issuance  of 
31,423  visas  In  1971  and  32,877  visas  In  1972 

Germany  and  Great  Britain  coiild  have 
received  7,500  visas  (the  maximum)  In  each 
of  these  years.  Ireland  could  have  received 
4,241  visas  in  1971  and  4,096  visas  In  1972 
Poland  could  have  received  2,724  visas  In 
1971  and  2,970  visas  In  1972.  Other  countries 
which  could  receive  visas  under  these  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  are:  Czechoslovakia,  The 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  U.S.S.R. 

Under  sections  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  bill,  a 
total  of  39,764  visas  would  be  avaUable  for 
issuance  over  the  four-year  life  of  the  bUl; 
or  a!i  annual  average  of  9,918  visas.  Italy,  the 
primary  beneficiary  of  this  section  of'  the 
bill,  could  receive  a  four-year  total  of  28,680 
visas;  or  an  annual  average  of  7,170  visas. 

Therefore,  under  all  provisions  of  this  bui 
a  ma.\lmum  of  42.795  additional  visas  would 
iiave  been  available  In  fiscal  year  1972.  But, 
there  is  no  way  to  predict  how  many  applK 
cants  there  would  be  for  these  visas. 

National  Council, 
Steuben  Societt  of  America, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  March  13.  1972. 
Dear  Congressman:  We  have  been  In- 
formed that  H.R.  9615.  which  would  make 
additional  visas  available  to  certain  Immi- 
grants has  been  cleared  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  debate  and  vote  by  the  House, 
on  Thursday,  March  16,  1972. 

We  will  appreciate  your  support  and  vote 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Sussmann, 

National  Chairman. 


United-Italian  American 

Labor  Council.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  March  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Peter  Rodino. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino:  Congress  will 
be  considering  an  emergency  Immigration 
bill  which  will  bring  additional  visas  to 
clear  the  back  logs  accumulated  under  the 
old  law. 

This  bin  bears  the  number  H.R.  9615  rep- 
resenting the  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
in  the  needle  trades.  Also  as  President  of 
the  United  Italian  American  Labor  Council, 
I  earnestly  urge  your  support  for  this  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  as  It  was  origi- 
nally Introduced  and  without  amendments. 

Our  members  specifically  oppose  the  Den- 
nis Amendment  which  would  eliminate  from 
the  present  law,  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
category  of  married  brothers  and  sisters  of 
United  States  citizens. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  exercise  your  good 
ofBces  to  the  effect  of  having  H.R.  9615,  as 
Introduced  without  amendments,  adopted. 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  Howard  Molisani, 
President  and  Executive  Director. 

Joint  Committee  for 

Faik  Immigration, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  March  13.  1972. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino:  On  March  16, 

1972.    H.R.    9615    will    be    scheduled    to    be 

voted  on  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  BUI  Is  a  temporary  measure  designed 

to  remove  Inequities  resulting  from  the  er- 
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actment   of   the    1965   emaendmenta   to   the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  BUI  would  make  special  immigrant 
visas  available  to  natives  of  certain  coun- 
tries who  were  adversely  affected  by  the  1965 
amendments,  which  became  fully  effective 
on  July  1,  1968. 

When  the  1965  amendments  were  under 
consideration,  certain  provisions  were  pres- 
ent In  the  proposal  which  would  have  placed 
every  country  on  an  equal  basis  as  of  the 
efTectlve  date  of  the  1965  Act.  However,  be- 
fore enactment,  amendments  were  adopted 
which  gravely  altered  the  original  design 
of  the  1965  amendments.  Consequently, 
when  the  1965  Act  became  fuUy  effective  In 
July  1968,  backlogs  for  previously  oversub- 
scribed preferences  were  not  eliminated  as 
originally  Intended  and  Immigration  from 
former  high  quota  countries  was  severely 
affected. 

In  particular.  Immigration  from  North- 
ern Europe,  especially  Ireland  and  Germany 
wa.s  drastically  reduced,  and  the  tremendous 
backlogs  In  the  5th  preference  for  natives 
of  Italy,  which  were  present  only  because 
of  the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  old  law 
towards  Italy,  was  not  eliminated. 

H.R.  9615  will  correct  the  Injustices  re- 
sulting from  the  1965  Act,  by  assuring  that 
each  country  wUl  be  able  to  compete  fairly 
ar.d  equitably  for  visas.  This  BUI  Is  a  tem- 
porary measure,  four  years  In  duration,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  proper  balance  will  be 
restored. 

There  are  several  proposed  amendments 
which  may  be  Introduced  during  floor  de- 
bate. These  amendments  would  totally  sub- 
vert the  purpose  of  the  BUI  and  must  be 
defeated. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  favorably  on  H.R.  9615 
and  to  vote  against  any  amendments  which 
would  change  Its  present  form. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  J   Stissmann, 
National  Council  of  the  Steuben  Society. 

Ri.v.   Joseph  A.   CoGO.   C.S., 
American  Committee  on  Italian  Migration. 

John  P.  Collins, 
American     Irish     National     Immigration 
Committee. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate deeply  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality, 
and  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  European  Migration.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is  one 
of  the  experts  in  this  House  on  dealing 
with  Immigration  problems. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  landmark 
legislation.  It  carries  out  the  policy  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  when  they 
passed  In  1965  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  In  which  we  forbid  dis- 
crimination, we  rejected  the  quota  sys- 
tem, and  said  to  the  world  that  every 
man  should  be  judged  on  his  merits  and 
liis  merits  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  now. 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  is  popu- 
larly referred  to  as  the  Irish-Italian  bill. 
The  first  of  its  two  major  provisions 
would  be  of  primary  benefit  to  would-be 
immigrants  from  Ireland,  as  well  as  to 
those  from  several  other  countries  which 
have  been  hard  hit  by  the  impact  of  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  These  Include  Great 


Britain,  Germany,  and  Poland.  The  sec- 
ond and  more  limited  of  the  provisions 
would  primarily  benefit  Italy.  Both  pro- 
visions are  temporary  and  would  expire 
4  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. Both  are  responsive  to  hardships 
for  tending  immigrants  which  time  has 
shown  are  unlikely  to  work  themselves 
out  without  corrective  legislation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  similar  legislation, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  need  for 
its  enactment  is  apparent  from  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  number  of  visas  al- 
lotted certain  countries  In  fiscal  1964, 
before  the  enactment  of  the  1965  amend- 
ments, and  in  fiscal  1971.  Ireland  re- 
ceived 6,328  visas  in  1964  and  1,077  in 
1971;  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land received  30,324  in  1964  and  8,708  in 
1971;  and  Germany  received  28.691  in 
1964  and  6,027  in  1971.  There  was  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  1965  amendments  to  so  restrict 
immigration  from  these  countries,  and 
it  is  the  hope  underlying  this  provision 
that,  given  a  4-year  grace  period,  the 
preference  system  will  unskew  itself  as 
far  as  these  and  a  few  other  coimtries 
similarly  affected  are  concerned. 

The  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
is  aimed  at  eliminating  the  backlog 
of  fifth-preference  applicants — brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  waiting 
list  for  this  preference  is  largest  for  Italy, 
which  was  limited  to  an  annual  quota  of 
5,666  visas  a  year  for  decades  and,  as  a 
result,  had  a  waiting  list  of  250.000  when 
the  national  origin  quota  system  was 
finally  terminated  in  1965.  More  than 
100,000  applicants  were  waiting  for  fifth- 
preference  visas.  While  Italy  has  been 
using  the  maximum  per-country  allot- 
ment of  20,000  visas  a  year  since  1965, 
most  of  the  numbers  have  been  going  to 
the  higher  preferences,  and  there  have 
also  been  additional  increments  in  the 
fifth-preference  waiting  list.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  would  make  a  limited  number  of 
Special  immigrant  visas  available  over 
the  next  4  years  for  fifth-preference  ap- 
plicants on  whose  behalf  petitions  were 
filed  prior  to  July  1, 1971. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  that  if  it  was 
not  for  the  diligent  efforts  and  persua- 
siveness of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Sub- 
committee— Peter  Rodino — this  most 
worthy  and  necessary  legislation  would 
not  be  before  us  today. 

Many  biUs  have  been  introduced  in 
the  last  several  years  to  give  the  sons  of 
Ireland  a  fair  chance  to  compete  for  im- 
migrant visas  to  the  United  States. 
Other  bills  have  long  been  pending  to 
give  relief  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
U.S.  citizens  who  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  their  relatives  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  because  of  the  long  waiting 
lists. 

As  one  who  has  long  advocated  the  re- 
uniting of  families  under  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  9615 
has  finally  reached  the  fioor  for  action. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  help  achieve 
this  objective  and  would  correct  some  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Amendments.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  9615 
as  it  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  good  friend. 


the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9615.  The  1965  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  have  had  some  bizarre  and  un- 
looked  for  effects,  not  the  least  of  which 
has  been  the  slowing  of  Irish  immigration 
to  a  trickle.  Tomorrow  is  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  and  the  Nation  will  pay  tribute  to 
the  Irish  in  the  only  nationally  observed 
holiday  set  aside  to  honor  another  na- 
tion's American  descendants.  The  con- 
tribution of  tlie  Irish  to  our  country  can- 
not be  overestimated.  They  have  fought 
in  wars,  beginning  with  the  Revolution. 
George  Washington's  army  was  bilingual, 
with  Irish  spoken  as  commonly  as  Eng- 
lish. Lord  Mountjoy  told  the  British  Par- 
liament, "You  have  lost  America  by  the 
Irish,"  a  sentiment  echoed  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons:  "America  was  lost  to 
England  by  the  Irish  emigrants"  The 
great  famine  in  Ireland  in  1846-47  sent 
the  Irish  here  in  waves  to  fight  in  our 
Civil  War  and  build  our  roads  and  rail- 
ways. The  sons  of  Ireland  have  built  and 
served  our  cities  until  the  present  day. 
And.  not  least,  from  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
son  of  an  Irish  exile.  dowTi  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  they  have  led  our  Nation 
as  Presidents. 

Under  the  1965  amendments,  immigra- 
tion from  all  countries  not  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  restricted  to  170,000  a 
year,  with  a  20,000  per  country  limit. 
Within  these  numerical  restrictions,  in- 
tending immigrants  compete  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis  for  entry.  Entry 
is  further  regulated  by  an  eight -category 
preference  system,  which  places  first  pri- 
ority on  family  relationships  and  second 
priority  on  needed  skills  and  talents. 
However,  the  Irish  immigrant  has  been 
tj'pically  young,  unmarried,  and  un- 
skilled. He  has  come  to  America  alone  to 
seek  his  fortune.  The  extent  to  which 
the  Irish  are  Ineligible  for  entry  under 
today's  immigration  laws  is  giaphically 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  1,077  leceived 
immigrant  visas  in  fiscal  year  1971.  as 
opposed  to  the  average  annual  figure  of 
7.185  irmnigrant  visas  issued  to  Ire- 
land during  the  10-year  period  fl.scal 
yeai-s  1956-65.  A  similar  pattern  is  re- 
peated for  Germany  and  for  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  goals  of  reuniting  families  and 
protecting  American  labor  are  liighly 
preferable  to  the  illusory  one  of  freezing 
the  ethnic  balance  in  the  United  States 
at  its  1920  status.  However,  regardless  of 
the  merit  of  its  underlying  rationale, 
there  is  something  wi-ong  with  a  system 
which  so  drastically  and  arbitrarily  re- 
duces immigration  from  the  countries 
w  hich  built  America. 

The  bill  before  us  would  put  a  guaran- 
teed fioor  under  the  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  available  to  each  country  for 
a  4-year  period.  Thus  figure  would  be 
based  on  the  annual  average  number  of 
visas  used  by  a  given  country  during  thp 
10-year  period  1956-65.  The  difference 
between  the  number  received  by  a  coun- 
try under  the  permanent  provisions  of 
the  immigration  law  and  the  guaranteed 
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ailnual  floor  would  be  made  up  by  special 
Issued  outside  of  the  overall  ceiling 
170,000.  Using  1971  as  a  base  year,  the 
Department  estimated  that  a  maxi- 
mlim  of  32,877  special  visas  would  be 
m^de  available  dui'ing  the  first  fiscal  year 
legislation  was  in  effect.  The  bill 
those  receiving  these  visas 
rt>m  the  labor  certification  requirement, 
provides  for  their  distribution  as  fol- 
s:  40  percent  to  applicants  in  the  first 
through  fifth  preference  classes;  30  per- 
plus  fall  down  to  sixth  preference — 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor;  and  30  per- 
to  nonpreference  applicants. 
The  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
<  uld  facilitate  entry  of  brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  who  have  been 
siting  for  fifth  preference  visas,  and 
quid  be  of  primary  benefit  to  Italy, 
waiting  list  for  this  category,  for- 
merly fourth  preference,  at  the  time  en- 
actment of  the  1965  amendments  was 
jr  100,000  for  Italy,  largely  the  result 
her  woefully  inadequate  annual  quota 
5,666.  The  backlog  for  this  preference 
Italy  and  for  several  other  countries 
not  absorbed  during  the  transition 
od  of  2^2  years  before  the  provisions 
the  1965  act  went  Into  full  effect  on 
1,  1968,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
elimination  in  the  future  without 
retiedial  legislation.  The  bill  before  us 
provide  for  a  specified  number  of 
ptcial  immigrant  visas  for  fifth  prefer- 
;e  applicants  on  whose  behalf  peti- 
tions were  filed  prior  to  July  1.  1971.  and 
wc  uld  allow  unused  ones  to  drop  dowTi  to 
sixth  preference  applicants.  This,  too,  is 
temporary  provision,  limited,  in  effect, 
1  years. 
am  confident  that  this  temporary 
le^slation  will  eliminate  the  fifth  pref- 
backlogs.  There  is  some  question, 
.■ever,  about  its  long-term  effect  on 
changed  pattern  of  Immigration 
Ireland  and  other  formerly  favored 
such  as  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  Germany.  This 
em  will  certainly  be  kept  in  mind 
du^g  the  review  of  omnibus  immigra- 
reform  legislation  about  to  get  un- 
ay  by  the  immigration  subcommit- 
In  the  meantime,  there  Is  no  ques- 
that  temporary  remedial  action 
mist  be  taken. 

^r.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ge  itleman  yield? 

^Ir.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frc  m  New  York. 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
.'  Jersey's  remarks.  His  credentials  in 
o^mection  with  immigration  are  with- 
parallel.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
gthy  deliberations  he  and  his  com- 
tee  have  given  this  particular  prob- 
1.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
resolution  he  has  offered  to  this  prob- 
by  virtue  of  the  legislation  presented 
our  con.3ideration  today. 
r.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
stijong  support  for  passage  of  this  bill 
would  provide  additional  immi- 
nt  visas  from  Eastern  Hemisphere 
cotntrles  and  reduce  backlogs  in  the  fifth 
pr(  ference  category. 

'  The  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality 
resulted  in  a  drastic  decline  in  the 
nutnber  of  Immigrants  from  Ireland, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  European  na- 
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tions.  Additionally,  it  perpetuated  the 
chronic  backlog  of  the  fifth  preference 
applicants,  particularly  from  Italy.  These 
are  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. The  1965  act  only  provided  a  3- 
year  phaseout  period  which  created  un- 
due hardships  on  the  formerly  privileged 
coimtries  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  now  is  a 
remedial  measure.  It  would  be  in  effect 
only  for  4  years.  By  readjusting  the  for- 
mulas for  allotting  entry  nsas.  it  would 
correct  the  inequities  that  have  created 
a  grossly  unfavorable  situation  for  the 
European  nations.  Moreover,  it  would 
provide  for  a  temporary  period  of  addi- 
tional visas  to  clear  up  the  fifth  prefer- 
ence backlog.  While  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  for  certain  countries,  such  as 
Greece,  it  does  improve  the  situation  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
oppose  any  amendment  which  will  fur- 
ther restrict  this  measure.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
•Mr.  Dennis)  is  such  an  amendment.  By 
attempting  to  limit  the  fifth  preference 
category  to  unmarried  brothers  and  sis- 
ters only,  he  would  destroy  any  remedial 
effect  the  bill  might  have  on  the  back- 
logs. The  amendment  .should  be  defeated. 

Arguments  that  this  bill  will  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  U.S.  employment 
situation  are  groundless.  The  total  nimi- 
ber  of  immigrants  that  will  be  admitted 
in  any  one  year  is  18.000.  This  figure  in- 
cludes the  spouses  and  minor  children 
of  the  principal  applicants.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate,  then,  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  immigrants  entering  the  labor 
market  is  approximately  9,000.  This  is 
hardly  a  dent  in  the  total  labor  force  of 
86  million  workers.  There  is  no  threat 
either  to  the  economic  stability  of  the 
United  States  or  the  job  security  of  the 
American  worker. 

Lest  we  forget,  this  country  was 
founded  by  immigrants  primarily  from 
the  European  nations.  Our  tremendous 
growth  and  development  in  the  20th 
century  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Europe  in  the  late  1890's 
and  early  1900's.  My  own  mother  and 
father  came  to  this  country  as  immi- 
grants and  worked  hard  to  build  up  their 
new  Nation.  They  had  a  commitment 
to  their  new  fatherland  as  strong  as  any 
held  by  a  native-born  American. 

The  tradition  of  this  country  has  been 
to  welcome  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the 
oppressed  of  other  nations.  It  is  so  in- 
scribed on  the  Statute  of  Liberty  in  New- 
York  Harbor.  Are  we  going  to  cast  aside 
this  tradition  and  clo.=;e  our  doors  to  the 
people  of  the  world  who  seek  our  help? 
Are  we  going  to  ignore  the  cries  of  those 
who  look  to  America  for  leadership  in 
world  peace  and  succor  in  a  time  of  need? 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported from  committee.  It  is  a  just  and 
fair  bill  and  deserves  passage. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  .  We 
are  all  mindful  of  the  great  leadership 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  giv- 
en to  the  amendments  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  in  years  past. 
It  is  a  further  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  he  has  moved  with 
dispatch,  during  this  his  first  session  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  cor- 
rect an  unintended  injustice  that  flowed 
from  the  earlier  amendments  to  the  im- 
migration laws. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation  and  to  join  in  the  effort 
to  correct  this  situation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  the 
chairman  of  our  Task  Force  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  in  urging  the 
DSG  membership  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  text  of  the  DSG  letter: 

Democratic  Study  Group, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  14.  1972. 

De.\r  Colleague:  We  are  writing  to  ask 
yoiir  support  for  H.R.  9615,  temporarily  pro- 
viding additional  immigrant  visas,  when  it 
Is  considered  by  the  House  on  Thursday.  This 
bill  Is  a  remedial  measure  to  be  in  effect  for 
fuur  years  only.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  cor- 
rect the  inequities  that  have  resulted  from 
ihe  imreasonably  short  transition  period 
from  the  old  national  origins  system  of 
granting  visas  to  the  new  "flrst-come-first- 
served"  system.  By  providing  a  3-year  phase- 
out  period  rather  than  the  5-year  period 
originally  requested  by  President  Johnson. 
the  1965  act  has  worked  undue  hardships  on 
once  privileged  nations.  This  bill  would 
ameliorate  this  hardship  and  ease  the  tran- 
.-.ition  to  the  new  system  of  granting  visas 
which  we  whole-heartedly  endorse.  The  bill 
would  in  no  way  return  us  to  the  old  national 
origins  preference  system. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  make  sp)ecial 
immigrant  visas  available  annually  to  each 
country  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  equal  to 
75  ^c  of  the  1955-1965  average,  less  the  num- 
ber of  visas  Issued  diu-lng  the  preceding 
year.  This  would  primarily  benefit  Ireland, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Poland.  The 
bin  would  also  provide  additional  visas  for 
immigrants  in  the  "fifth  preference  cate- 
gory" (brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens). 
This  provision  would  primarily  benefit  Italian 
immigrants. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  voice  vote  following  the 
defeat  by  a  27  to  6  margin  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  Rep.  Dennis.  The  Dermis  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  offered  on  the  House 
floor,  would  limit  the  "fifth  preference  cate- 
gory" to  unmarried  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
committee  majority  believes  as  we  do  that 
it  is  inappropriate  to  attach  such  a  perma- 
nent change  in  the  Immigration  law  to  a  bill 
that  is  designed  to  be  remedial  and  tempo- 
rary. Consequently,  we  urge  you  to  join  us 
in  support  of  H.R.  9615  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Dennis  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  Rodino, 
Chairman.  DSG  Task  Force  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation. 

Phillip  Burton, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Minish  ) . 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
tlie  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
the  fine  work  he  ha?  done  on  this  and 
other  immigration  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  9615,  a  bill  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities which  have  developed  since  the 
passage  of  the  landmark  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1965. 

It  is  appropriate,  I  believe,  that  we  are 
considering  this  legislation  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The  present  law 
has  inadvertently  resulted  in  a  drastic 
decline  in  immigration  from  previously 
favored  nations,  particularly  Ireland.  In 
fact,  immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  Ireland  lias  dwindled  from  an  aver- 
age of  5,000  per  year  before  1965  to  little 
more  than  1,000  today.  Germany  and  Po- 
land also  have  been  adversely  affected 
and  would  benefit  under  H.R.  9615. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  provi- 
sions substantially  similar  to  legldation 
I  have  cosponsored  for  the  past  4  years. 
Under  my  bill  and  under  section  1  of  the 
pending  measure,  Ireland  would  be  en- 
titled to  over  4,000  additional  visas  in 
each  of  the  next  4  years.  Visas  available 
to  Germans  would  amount  to  7.500  an- 
nually, and  Poles  would  receive  almost 
3,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clearly  against  our 
national  interest  to  discriminate,  as  we 
do  under  the  present  law,  against  the 
people  of  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Poland, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  these  groups 
to  our  Nation.  Science,  religion,  the  arts 
and  humanities,  government  and  indus- 
try'— all  have  benefitted  immeasiu^bly 
from  the  legacy  of  our  coimtry's  Irish, 
German,  and  Polish  immigrants.  Surely 
we  would  have  been  the  poorer  if  we  had 
refused  admission  to  immigrants  blessed 


with  such  a  high  degree  of  ingenuity  and 
initiative. 

Another  significant  section  of  the 
pending  bill  would  reduce  the  backlog  of 
fifth  preference  applicants  from  Italy. 
These  are  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens  who  have  been  waiting  for  many 
years  to  join  their  relatives  in  this 
country. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  on  the  floor  to  weaken  this 
part  of  the  bill.  The  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  alter  the  permanent  im- 
migration law  by  restricting  the  fifth 
preference  to  unmarried  brother  and  sis- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens.  As  a  substantive 
change  in  the  basic  law,  this  amendment 
has  no  place  in  a  limited,  temporary 
measure  such  as  H.R.  9615  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  th^  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  commending  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  for  his  eloquent 
statement  in  support  of  H.R.  9615.  and  I 
also  wish  to  express  my  feeling  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inmmigration  and  Nationality 
for  the  leadership  he  has  showm  since 
assuming  the  chairmanship  in  bringing 
about  within  that  subcommittee  a  con- 
sensus, which  is  reflected  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  in  order  to  remedy  unanticipated 
inequities  which  resulted  from  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  which  became  fully  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1968. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remove 
two  inequities. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 


of  1965  quite  properly  had  the  intended 
and  laudable  purpase  of  eliminating  the 
obnoxious  national  origins  quota  .■system. 
Unfortunately,  it  had  the  luiforeseen  ad- 
verse effect  of  effectively  barring  immi- 
gration from  a  niunber  of  coimtries 
which  iiave  traditionally  been  .'source.';  of 
valuable  seed  immigration,  such  a.";  Ire- 
land, where  there  was  a  precipitate  de- 
cline in  immigration.  It  also  failed  to  re- 
move thfc  fifth  preference  backlog — 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens.  The 
backlog  continues  to  exist — mainly  m 
in  Italy. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  overcome 
those  inequities,  I  believe  it  Is  a  fair, 
reasonable  and  workable  bill  which  will 
make  it  pas.sible  to  compensate  for  the 
failure  to  anticipate  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act  of  1965. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  note  that  we 
are  acting  upon  this  legislation  the  day 
before  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  1965 
amendments,  the  Department  of  Suite 
had  submitted  estimates  that  Ireland, 
for  which  the  averaee  immitrration  for 
the  decade  preccdincr  fuscal  year  1966  had 
been  7.185.  would  be  able  to  qualify 
under  the  new  law  for  about  5,200  places 
eacli  fiscal  year.  However,  this  has  not 
been  the  ca.se.  There  was  an  immediate 
di-astic  decline,  and  since  the  act  became 
fully  effective  on  July  1,  1968,  the  num- 
ber of  preference  and  nonpreference 
visas  i.ssued  to  applicants  bom  in  Ireland 
was: 

FiscAl  year: 

1969 1,347 

1970 1,151 

1971   - 1,297 

1972'    (July    1,    1971-December   31, 

1971)    --. -.       674 

'  E.stlmated  1.200  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  include  tables  provided  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  State: 


VISAS  ISSUED,  CONDITIONAL  ENTRIES,  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  STATUS  GRANTED  IMMIGRANTS  BORN  IN  IRELAND 


Preference  / 

Nonquota 

Immediate 
relative 

Special 
immigrant 

Year  and  place  issued 

Isf 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7fh             ence 

Total 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

Dublin 

i""": 

3 

1 
1 

8  .... 
3  .... 

3  825 

1  481 

183  . 

13  . 
44  . 

3,849 

Elsewhere 

Adiustments  of  status. 

1,529 
185 

Total 

1 .... 

5 

11  .... 

5,489 

57  . 

5,563 

Fiscal  year  1966  (July  to 
November): 

Dublin. 

Elsewhere 

Adiustments  of  status 

11  .... 
1  .... 

1,781 

557 

72  . 

4  . 
21  . 

1,796 

579 

72 

Subtotal  (July  to 
November) 

12  .... 

2.410 

25  . 

2.447 

fiscal  year  1966  (December- 
June): 

Dublin 

Elsewfiere 

Adjustments  of  status 

1 
1 

12 
6 

1 

4 
1 
1 

i" 

93  .... 
44  .... 
21  .... 

238  . 

142  . 

21  . 

39 
48 

56 
20 

433 

263 
45 

Subtotal  (December  June).. 

2 

19 

6 

2 

158  .... 

401  . 

77 

76 

741 

Total 

3,188 

Fiscal  year  1957: 

Dublin..              .  . 

7 

52 
7  .... 
9  .... 

3 

2 
5 

1 

333 
108 
59 

6  .... 
2  .... 
4  .... 

1,222. 

561  . 

78  . 

124 
77 

111 

45 

1,860 

Elsewhere 

Adjustments  of  status    .. 

805 
151 

Total 

7 

68 

3 

8 

500 

12  .... 

1.861  . 

201 

156 

2.816 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

Dublin 

4 

1 
1 

40  .... 
16     .   . 

14   .... 

"5" 

464 
178  .... 

108 

1  .... 

i"'.'.'. 

1,658  . 

897  . 

175  . 

117 

94 

92 

52 

2.376 

Elsewhere 

Adiustments  of  status 

1  243 
297 

Total 

6 

70  .... 

5 

748 

2  .... 

2,730. 

211 

144 

3.916 

86 

68 

VISAS  ISSUED 

1 
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1972 

Year  and  place  issued 

Preference 

Nonquota 

Immediate 
relative 

Special 
immigrant 

1st 

2d 

3d                4th 

5th 

6th 

7th              ence 

Total 

Flsc 
Fiscj 

(1  year  1968: 

July: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total ... 

August: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

ToUI 

September: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

October: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

November: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

)ecember: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

anuary: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

'Sbruary: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

1 

1 
2  

15  .... 
4  .... 

127 
56 

12 
7 

4 

3 

161 
70 

1 

2  

19  ... 

183 

19 

7 

231 

2  - 
1  . 

14  .... 
10  ... 

124 

56 

9 
10 

13 
4 

162 

81 

3  

24  ... 

180 

19 

17 

243 

1  . 
1  .. 

28  .... 
g 

121 

38 

6 
5 

11 
5 

167 
57 

2 

.... 

36  .... 

159 

11 

16 

224 

5  

2 

.... 

37  .... 
14  .... 

108 
59 

11 

8 

9 

1 

170 
85 

7  

1 

51.... 

167 

19 

10 

255 

7  

20  .... 
7  .... 

81 

59 

7 

5 

7 
2 

122 
73 

7 

27  .... 

140 

12 

9 

195 

1 

1 
1 

1  

2 

..... 

14  ... 
6  .... 

33 
66 

7 
14 

5 

7 

61 
99 

2 

3 

3 

20  .... 

99 

12 

22 

160 

■ 

3 

3 

32  .... 
11  .... 

99 
49 

14 
9 

11 

5 

159 
77 

5  



43  .... 

148 

23 

16 

236 

I 

1. 

.... 

43  .... 
6  ... 

77 
64 

10 
4 

8 
1 

138 

76 

Total 

March : 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total  

Ikpfil: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

May: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

une: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

rofal: 

Dublin... 

Elsewhere 

Adjustments  of  status 

Grand  total 

year  1969: 
uly: 

Dublin. 

>• 

1 

49  .... 

141 

14 

9 

214 

1 

4 

3  

.... 

39  .... 

17  .... 

62 

51 

12 

5 

4 

4 

122 

80 

1 

7  



56  .... 

113 

17 

8 

202 

'1 

1  

2  

.... 

41  .... 
29  .... 

US 
57 

17 
10 

8 
3 

186 

10 

< 

3  



70  .... 

176 

27 

11 

287 

3  

1 

46  .... 
34  .... 

230 
153 

5 
14 

4 

7 

288 
209 

4   

80     . 

383 

19 

11 

497 

1 

1  .. 

135 
32  .... 

1 

477 
189 

7 
3 

8 
10 

640 

235 

» 

1 

12 

167 

1 -. 

666 

10 

18 

875 

4 

1 

1 

40  

16 

14  . 

"■5 

454 

178     .    . 

1        

1.658 
897 

175  . 

117 
94 

92 
52 

2  376 

1  243 

106 

1  

297 

6 

70     . 

5 

748 

2  

2.730 

211 

144 

3,916 

10 
17 

13 

3 

23 

Elsewhere 

Total 

tugust: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

eptember: 

Dublin. 

Elsewhere 

1  



5  .... 

25 

1  



5  .... 

27 

16 

49 

1 
1 

2  

2 

6 

10 

10 
5 

19 
18 

2 

4  

16 

15 

37 

1 

1  

11                    1 

""» 

2"i"i';'i;;;!i; 

11 

7 

17 

1 

30 
30 

Total 

ktober: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Total 

1 

12                     1 



8 

2 

18 

18 

60 

2  

7 

"z 

22  .... 
46  .... 

27 

9 

16 

67 
69 

9 

2 

68  .... 

36 

21 

136 
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issued 

Preference 

Immediate 
relative 

Special 

immigrant 

—      - 

Year  and  place 

1st              2nd 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th               ence      Nonquota 

Total 

Fiscal  year  1969— C 
November: 
Dublin 

ontinued 

4 

4 

27  . 
35 

13 

8 

19 
4 

63 
53 

E  sewhere.- 

2 :. 

Total 

8 

62 

2  

21 

23 

116 

December: 
Dublin   .. 

1 

2 
6 

i 

i" 

9  . 
30 

i3";;:;::::;;:: s' 

7 
16 

6 
2 

25 

77 

Elsewhere.. 

Total 

. 1 

8 

1 

1 

39 

13  8 

23 

8 

102 

VISAS  ISSUED,  CONDITIONAL  ENTRIES  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  STATUS  GRANTED  IMMIGRANTS  BORN  IN  IRELAND 

Preference 

Immediate 
relative 

Special 

immigrant 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th                7th     preference 

Total 

fiscal  year  1969: 
January  1969: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

8  . 
1  . 

16 

8 

2  

2 

9 

9 
2 

40 
22 

Total.... 

9  . 

24 

4  

14 

11 

62 

February: 

Dublin 

3  . 
3  . 

1 

8 
13 

8 

9 
6 

7 

1 

36 
32 

Elsewhere.. 

9  

Total 

6  . 

1 

21 

17 

15 

8 

68 

March: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere.. 

1 

12  . 
4  . 

6 

1 

17 

7 

19 1 

1  1 

7 
5 

6 
7 

69 
26 

Total.... 

1 

16  . 

7 

24 

20 2 

12 

13 

95 

April: 

Dublin 

12  . 

3 

24 

10 

17 20 

9 
10 

8 
4 

93 
27 

Elsewhere.. 

3 - 

ToUL... 

12  . 

3 

34 

20 20 

19 

12 

120 

May: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere.. 

7  . 
1  . 

1 

24  . 

15  . 

44 

22 

16 
9 

8 
5 

100 
52 

grand  total: 
(status 

Total.... 

8  . 

1 

39  . 

66 

25 

13 

152 

June  1969: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere... 

2 

5  . 
2  . 

41 
11  . 

9  155 

...                                             39 

10 
9 

19 

8 
2 

10 

230 
63 

Total 

2 

7  . 

52 

9 194 

293 

Fiscal  year,  1969, 

Dublin 

Elsewhere.. 
Adjustment  c 

6 



58  . 
28 
23  . 

2' 

11 
4 

188 
126 
102 

55  220 

20  77 

45  27  .. 

129 
116 

127 
41 

;s4 

414 
199 

Total.... 

8 

109 

2 

15 

416 

120  324 

245 

168 

1,407 

Fiscal  year  1970: 
July  1969: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere... 

1  . 

1  . 

1 

29  . 
8 

11 

1  9 

9 

4 

12 
3 

63 
26 

Total 

2  . 

1 

37 

1  20 

13 

15 

89 

August: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere... 

7  . 

25 

16 

9                                    28 

1                                      48 

12 

10 

13 
4 

94 

79 

Total 

7  . 

41 

10  76 

22 

17 

173 

September: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere... 

1 

7  . 
4  . 

4 

26 
8 

10 

4  ...    . 

13 

10 

14 
2 

75 
28 

Total 

I 

11  . 

4 

34 

14  

23 

16 

103 

October: 

Dublin 

1 

8  . 
3  . 



4 

13 
9 

18          3 

12 

16 

8 
7 

t7 

Elsewhere... 

4     4 

43 

Total 

1 

11  . 

4 

22 

22 7 

28 

15 

110 

November: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere... 

1 

11  . 
1  . 

1 

9 
4 

10 1 

17  5 

8 

7 

3 
3 

44 

37 

Total 

1 

12  . 

1 

13 

27  6 

15 

6 

81 

December: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere.. - 

1 

4  . 
2  . 

26 

17 

3 

8                                           7 

7 
8 

8 

2 

«<) 

Total 

1 

6  . 

43 

8 10 

15 

10 

93 

January  1970: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere.... 

2 

4  . 

20 
11 

W   4 

17                                        3 

S 

5  . 

s 

36 

Total 

2 

4  . 

31 

34  7 

10 

5 

93 

XUM 


8<;70 


Fi^al  <f—r  1970  — Continued 
February  1970; 

Dublin 

Gsewhere 

Total 

March; 

Dublin 

EKewhere 

Total 

April; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 


Fiical  year  1971; 
July; 

Dublin...     . 
Elsewtiere. .  _ 

Total 
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VISAS  ISSUED,  CONDITIONAL  ENTRIES.  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  STATUS  GRANTED  IMMIGRANTS  BORN  IN   IRELAND     Continued 


Preference 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


6th 


-  -    -  Non- 

7th      preference 


Immediate  Special 

relative      immigrant 


2  .. 


5 


5 


Total. 


May; 


Dublin 

Elsewhere. 


Total, 


June; 


Dublin 

Elsewhere. 


Total. 


Fiscal  year  1970,  Grand  total; 
Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Adjustments  of  status. . . 


11 
1 
2 


65 
19 
27 


10 
4 


Total. 


14 


14 


August; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere. 

Total.... 


September: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere. 

Total.... 


10 


October; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere. 

Total.... 


November; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere. 

Total  ... 


December; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere. 

Total.... 


January; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere. 

Total.... 


February: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere- 
Total.... 


March; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere. 


Total. 


April; 


Dublin 

Elsewhere. 

Total.... 


May; 


Dublin 

Elsewhere. 

Total.... 


27  13 

8  6 

35  19 

34  4 

15  2 

49  6 

9  3 
IS  4 

24  7 

8  1 

7  1 

15  2 

28  1 
22  

50  T 

254  86 

140  65 

185  51 

579  202 

27 

20  5 

~~47  5 

14  9 
17  4 

31  13 

34  6 

16  1 

50  7 

17  9 

11  8 

28  17 

12  7 
6  8 

18  15 

8  5 

6  7 

15  1 
15  9 

30  10 

21  14 
6  2 

27  16 

12  12 
1  1 

13  13 

20  1 

12  1 

32  2 


16 


24 


6 
12 


18 


71 

118 

40 


229 


6 
17 


23 


11 

6 


17 


10 
6 


16 


24 
11 


35 


16 

10 


26 


20 
7 


14 


15 


14 
7 


8 

11 


10 

3 


10 
10 


20 


110 

101 


91 

31 


211 


122 


13 

10 


13 
2 


23 


15 


12 

10 


22 


11 
9 


13 
3 


20 


16 


13 
3 


12 


16 


11 

5 


12 


16 


15 
7 


14 


12 


11 

4 


15 


16 
5 


11 
6 


21 


Total 


51 

30 


58 
29 

87 


44 

47 


91 


39 

30 


69 


57 

50 


107 


698 
479 
307 


1,484 


65 
55 


120 


61 
39 


lOO 


82 

37 


119 


75 
37 


112 


52 

39 


55 
35 


5 

1 

14 

12 

27 

22 

9 

90 

4 

1  

12 
10 

3 

2 

16 
7 

6 
5 

5 
1 

47 
26 

5  

22 

5  

23 

11 

6 

73 

33 

44 


46 
19 


65 


47 
18 


65 


53 

30 


83 
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Preference 

Immediate 
relative 

Special 
immigrant 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th     preference 

Total 

Fiscal  year  1971 — Continued 
June; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

4  .... 

13 

2  ... 

1 

30 

7 

10 
6 

8 

1 

66 

16 

Total... 

4  .... 

15 

1  

37 

16 

9 

82 

Total  1971; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Adjustments . 

5 
2 

2 

46  .... 
14  .... 
23 

V 

2' 

8 

205 
122 
364 

68 

48 

83 

163 

90 

55  . 

no 

86 

85 
31 

m 

3K 
536 

Total 

9 

83 

1 

10 

691 

199 

308 

196 

116 

1,613 

Fiscal  year  1972  (July  1971-January  1972): 
July; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere _ 

2 

3  .... 

1  .... 

17 
4 

10 

8 

14 
4 

5 
13 

6 

1 

57 
31 

Total 

2 

4  .... 

21 

18 

18 

18 

7 

88 

August; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere. 

1 

3  .... 

!   .... 

12 

7 

7 

2      

12 

5 

16 
9 

7 
2 

57 
26 

Total 

1 

4  .... 

19 

9 

17 

24 

9 

83 

September: 

Dublin 

2 

8  .... 

13 
8     .. 

5 

24 
8 

13 
5 

15 

4 

80 
25 

Dsewhere 

_ 

Total.. 

2 

8  .... 

21 

5 

32 

18 

19 

105 

October; 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

5  .... 
2 

3"; 

14 

14 

3 

1  

6 
2 

5 

4 

4 

2 

37 
28 

Total.... 

7 

3  . 

28 

4 

8 

9 

6 

65 

November: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

3  .... 

1 

i  ; 

20  ... 

8 

T]\\\]" 

7 
4 

8 

10  . 

8 

46 
29 



Total... 

4 

1  . 

28 

5 

11 

18 

8 

75 

December; 

Dublin 

4 
2 

14 

7 

3  . 

7 

4 
5  . 

7 

39 

21 

Elsewhere 

2  .... 

1 

4 

Total 

2  .... 

6 

21 

4 

11 

9 

7 

60 

January: 

Dublin 

2  . 

8 
3  ... 

] 

10 
3 

6 
2 

Elsewhere 

5 

45 
13 

_ 

Total 

2  .... 

11 

1  

23 

13 

8 

58 

July-January: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere 

5 

24  .... 

7 
39 

4' 

1  . 

4 

2 

98 

51 
294 

29 

17 

88 

60 
49 

53 
11 

64 

3U 
Ul 

Adjustments 

60 

32  . 

Total 

5 

70 

5 

6 

443 

106 

152 

109 

960 

Similar  declines  in  immigration  have 
affected  several  other  coimtries  as  well — 
countries  which  were  also  traditional 
sources  of  young  men  and  women  intent 
upon  making  their  lives  in  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  bringing  new  blood 
to  this  country.  These  include  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Sweden. 

In  1967,  during  the  transition  period 
from  the  old  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem to  the  first-come,  first-served  sys- 
tem, I  became  aware  of  the  drastic  de- 
cline in  Immigration  from  countries 
which  have  supplied  "new  seed"  immi- 
grants throughout  our  history.  After  in- 
tensive study  of  the  problem,  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  special  hardship  was 
created  by  the  new  section  of  the  law 
which  required  a  labor  certification  for 
all  applicants  who  were  not  eligible  by 
reason  of  a  family  relationship  or  pro- 
fessional preparation.  The  "new  seed" 
immigrant — the  young  man  or  young 
woman  who  had  little  opportunity  for 
skill,  education,  or  training  but  who  was 
ambitious— had  long  been  admitted  to 
our  shores  to  pursue  the  "golden  dream." 
Under  the  new  law,  however,  this  op- 
portunity had  been  denied  most  of  these 
people. 


On  April  10,  1968,  I  introduced  H.R. 
16593 — a  bill  which  would  make  addi- 
tional visas  available  to  coimtries  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  which  had  been  dis- 
advantaged by  the  new  law.  At  that  time 
there  were  22  cosponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion— 22  Members  who  were  sufficiently 
disturbed  about  this  inequity  in  the  im- 
migration law  to  join  me  in  tr>ing  to 
correct  it.  Although  hearings  were  held 
on  July  3,  1968,  no  action  was  taken  in 
that  Congress. 

In  the  91st  Congress  when  I  reintro- 
duced my  bill,  then  H.R.  165,  with  co- 
sponsors,  76  Members  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring it.  miring  1969  another  hearing 
was  held  on  December  10,  1969,  Fifteen 
Members  submitted  statements  at  the 
July  1968  hearings,  and  three  more  made 
statements  at  the  December  1969  hear- 
ings; other  witnesses  included  Governor- 
elect  Cahill  of  New  Jersey  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  American  Irish  Na- 
tional Immigration  Committee,  the 
Steuben  Society,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  the  American  Radio  Asso- 
ciation, AFLr-CIO,  and  the  German- 
American  Immigration  Committee  of 
New  Jersey. 

My  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  set  a 
floor  under  immigration.  It  provided  that 


in  any  year,  in  which  imniicration  f.-om 
any  counto'  dropped  below  75  pcrrent  of 
the  average  immipration  from  that  coun- 
try for  the  period  1956-65,  additional 
visas  would  be  supplied  in  the  following 
fi.scal  year  to  that  country  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  number  Ls.<;ued 
and  75  percent  of  the  averape  for  the 
base  period.  Today  the  bill,  which  we  arc 
considering,  embraces  the  formula  .-^pt 
forth  in  that  ledslation. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  9615  i.'^  based  on  two 
simple  premises.  One.  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  from  the  1965  amendment.^ 
to  Southern  European  countrie.<-  and  the 
African  and  Asian  nations  should  in  no 
way  be  mitigated  or  diminished.  Two.  the 
adverse  consequences  which  have  resulted 
should  be  rectified. 

Section  1  establishes  a  floor  for  every 
coimtry.  This  floor  is  equal  to  75  percent 
of  the  average  immigration  from  that 
country  for  the  decade  1956-65,  When  a 
countn,''s  emigration  to  the  United 
States  in  a  given  year  is  less  than  this 
floor,  that  roimtry  may  receive  additional 
visas  the  next  year  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  actual 
emigration  and  the  floor.  In  no  case  mnv 
more  than  7,500  additional  visas  be  i.s.-^ued 
for  any  one  countiT- 
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:n  addition,  section  1  of  H.R.  9615  sets 
an  allocation  as  between  preferences 
these  additional  visas,  and  it  elim- 
inites   the   labor  certification   require- 
ment of  section  212(a)  (14)  as  it  applies 
these  added  immigrants.  The  reason 
eliminating  this  requirement  lies  In 
fact  that  the  seed  immigration  which 
50  beneficial  to  the  United  States  is 
made   up   of   yoimg   men   and 
woTnen  who  have  not  yet  learned  a  skill 
suficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain  this 
ition.  This  circiunstance  is  the 
reason  for  the  severe  decline  which  Ire- 
has  experienced.  Labor  certifica- 
erects  a  barrier  which  cannot  be 
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]  Jow,  let  me  illustrate  with  figures  how 
th(  formula  would  operate.  Suppose,  for 
thf  decade  1956-65  coimtry  X  had  an 
average  emigration  to  the  United  States 
of  6,000  people.  Its  emigration  has 
fal  en — in  fiscal  year  1970  to  2,000  and 
in  iscal  year  1971  to  1,500. 

"he  fioor  whereby  the  number  of  ad- 
dit  onal  visas  is  determined  is  75  per- 
cei  t  of  the  average  immigration  for 
19;  6-65 — in  the  case  of  country  X  this 
means  4.500;  for  example,  75  percent  of 
6.0  )0.  Now,  we  .subtract  2,000 — the  num- 
bei  of  visas  issued  in  fiscal  year  1970 — 
from  4,500  and  arrive  at  2,500  as  the 
nu  nber  of  additional  visas  available  for 
comtry  X  In  fiscal  year  1971.  Thus,  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  had  H.R.  9615  been  in 
effiict,  the  immigration  from  country  X 
coi  Id  have  amounted  to  4,000 — the  1,500 
wh  3  came  in  under  present  provisions  of 
th(  law,  and  the  2,500  additional  admis- 
sible imder  the  bill. 

'he  chart  in  House  Report  92-506  at 

5  shows  all   the  countries  which 

■oUld  have  been — because  their  emigra- 

declined— eligible    for    additional 

IS  under  H.R.  9615  and  the  maximum 

nunber  of  additional  visas  which  they 

i;ht  have  received  if  H.R.  9615  had 
in  effect  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  if 
apillcants  actually  had  applied  for  them. 

Iiet  me  list  what  H.R.  9615  does  and 
dot  s  not  do. 

^  Vhat  does  section  1  do? 

I  irst.  It  offers  a  solution  to  a  problem 
wh  ch  Is  not  going  to  disappear  unless 
act  on  Is  taken  to  resolve  It. 

£  econd.  It  enables  those  countries 
wh  ch  have  been  injured  by  the  1965 
amendments  to  receive  some  reasonable 
rel  ef .  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  dis- 
ad-\  antage  any  country  which  benefited 
by  rirtue  of  the  1965  act. 

Third.  It  recognizes  the  sociological 
ebt  s  and  tides  of  immigration  from  any 
giv  m  country.  If  1  year  there  Is  no  de- 
ma  id  for  visas,  then  It  will  not  matter. 
If  1  he  next  year,  a  demand  appears,  the 
low  immigration  the  preceding  year  villi 
ensble  a  sufficient  number  of  additional 
visi,s  to  be  Issued. 

I  ourth.  It  recognizes  the  value  of  seed 
immigrants,  and  gives  them  a  chance  to 
entjr  the  United  States,  in  limited  num- 
ber;. 

Vhat  does  section  1  not  do? 

Fjrst.  It  does  not  open  the  door  to  un- 

mass    immigration.    Keying 

floor  to  the  1956-65  average,  and  then 

tak  ng  75  percent  of  the  average,  and  in 

?vent  more  than  7,500,  assures  this. 
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Second.  It  does  not  disadvantage  any 
country — such  as  Greece.  Italy,  Spain,  or 
the  Asian  and  African  nations — which 
has  benefited  from  the  1965  amendments. 

Third.  It  does  not  revive  the  national 
origins  quota  system.  The  formula  for 
the  floor  is  based  on  the  actual  level  of 
immigration  during  the  base  period.  The 
formula  is  not  t>ased  on  the  former  na- 
tional quota  which  a  countr>'  had  under 
the  old  law.  It  in  no  way  impinges  upon 
the  1965  amendments  which  effectively 
opened  the  door  to  immigration  from 
those  nations  which  previously  were  dis- 
criminated against.  It  merely  brings 
equity  into  an  unforeseen  Inequitable 
-Nituatlon. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  sets  an  effective 
period  of  4  fiscal  years. 

In  addition,  under  section  1.  it  will  be 
possible  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the 
oversubscription  of  dependency  areas 
such  as  Antisrua.  British  Honduras,  and 
the  British  Virgin  Islands.  Those  areas 
will  be  able  to  benefit  by  the  additional 
visas  to  which  the  mother  countries 
would  be  entitled. 

Sections  3  and  4  would  make  special 
visas  available  to  tho.se  countries  which 
have  continuously  experienced  sizable 
backlogs  in  the  fifth  preference  category, 
contrary-  to  the  purpo.<^f  of  the  1365  act, 
which  was  intended  to  wipe  out  existing 
backlogs.  This  objective  wa.=;  not  achieved, 
and  the  present  backlog  of  Italians  in  the 
fifth  preference  category  is  approximate- 
ly 88.178.  Under  the  bill,  vi.sas  in  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
fourth  preference  registration  of  any  for- 
eign state  as  of  July  1,  1964,  will  be  made 
available  to  aliens  from  the  state  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fifth  prefer- 
ence petition.^  filed  prior  to  Julv  1.  1971, 
The  total  number  of  visas  to  be  made 
available  during  the  4-year  period  Is  39.- 
674.  with  28.680  visas  available  to  Italian 
applicants.  Thus,  7.170  visas  would  be 
available  to  Italy  for  each  of  the  4  rears 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
continuing  backlog  of  fifth  preference 
applicants  and  have  Introduced  !egl.sla- 
tlon  fH.R.  1647)  In  this  and  previous 
Congresses  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  aliens  who  are  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  U  S,  citizens, 

HR.  9615.  which  has  the  support  of 
the  American  Irish  National  Immigration 
Committee,  the  American  Committee  on 
Italian  Migration,  the  Steuben  Society 
of  America  as  well  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee for  Pair  Immigration,  among  others. 
is  the  result  of  a  several-year  effort  to 
find  a  legislative  solution  to  the  tm- 
antlclpated  effects  of  the  1965  act. 

Credit  for  bringing  the  problem  of  re- 
duced Irish  Immigration  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  belongs  to  the  American 
Irish  National  Immlsratlon  Committee, 
and  its  chairman.  John  Collins,  and  Its 
vice  chairman,  the  Very  Reverend  Don- 
ald M.  O'Callaghan,  In  1967  and  1968 
Members  of  Conprress  were  apprised  of 
the  Impending  eclipse  of  Irish  Immigra- 
tion by  the  work  of  the  committee.  Since 
then  the  American  Iri.sh  National  Im- 
migration Committee  has  worked  tlre- 
lesslv  to  build  support  for  remedial  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  joined  in  this  effort 
by  the  American  Committee  on  Italian 


Migration  which  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Cogo,  C.S., 
has  sought  to  make  the  1965  act  live  up 
to  its  promise  of  eliminating  the  large 
fifth  preference  backlog  in  Italy.  The 
dual  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  efforts  of  both  groups 
which  have  also  been  joined  by  the  Steu- 
ben Society  of  America. 

I  should  like  to  express  appreciation 
particularly  to  the  following  Members 
of  Congress  who  In  this  or  past  Con- 
gresses have  sponsored  my  original  leg- 
islation: 

List  or  Sponsobs 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Herman  BadlUo.  Frank 
Annunzlo,  WUllam  A.  Barrett,  Mario  Blaggl, 
Jonathan  Bingham,  Edward  P.  Boland,  Frank 
T.  Bow,  Prank  J.  Brasco,  James  A.  Burke, 
Phillip  Burton,  Daniel  Button,  James  A. 
Byrne,  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Jeffrey  Cohelan,  Har- 
old R.  Collier.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  James  J. 
Delaney,  John  H.  Dent.  Edward  Derwlnskl, 
Harold  Donohue,  John  Dow,  Thaddeus  Dul- 
ski,  Leonard  Farbstein,  Peter  H.  B.  Prellng- 
huysen,  Samuel  N.  Prledel,  James  O.  Fvilton, 
and  Cornelius  Oallagher. 

Robert  N.  Olalmo,  Jacob  Ollbert,  Henry 
Gonzalez,  William  Green,  James  R.  Orover, 
Seymour  Hal  pern.  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Henry 
Helstoskl,  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Charles  O.  Joel- 
son.  John  C.  Kluczynskl,  ISdward  I.  Koch, 
Clarence  D.  Long,  AUard  K.  Lowensteln,  Tor- 
bert  Macdonald,  Richard  McCarthy,  Joseph 
McDade,  Stewart  B.  McKlnney,  Martin  B.  Mc- 
Kneally,  Ray  J.  Madden,  Thomas  J.  Mesklll, 
Abner  Mlkva.  Joseph  O.  Mlnlsh.  John  S. 
Monagan,  John  M,  Murphy,  WUllam  T. 
Murphy,  and  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 

Thomas  P.  O^NeUl,  Richard  L.  Ottlnger, 
Edward  J.  Patten,  PhUlp  J.  Phllbln,  Otis  Pike, 
Bertram  Podell,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Roman 
Puclnskl,  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Ogden  Reld,  Daniel 
J.  Ronan,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  William  F. 
Ryan.  Fernand  St  Germain,  William  St.  Onge, 
Charles  W.  Sandman,  James  Scheuer,  William 
Stanton,  John  Stanton,  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Frank  J.  Thompson,  Robert  O.  Tlernan,  Jo- 
seph Vlgorlto,  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.,  Lester  L.  Wolff,  John  W.  Wydler. 
and  Ous  Yatron. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. Many  Italians  and  Irish  desire 
to  come  to  this  country. 

Both  groups  have  contributed  enor- 
mously to  this  Nation. 

I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  elim- 
ination of  the  old  discriminatory  system 
but  the  new  law  has  worked  a  hardship 
on  these  two  groups  and  this  bill  to  elimi- 
nate the  unanticipated  hardships  Is  war- 
ranted. 

It  Is  special  legislation.  It  is  temporary. 
It  Is  deserved  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  both  the  Italians  and  the  Irish. 

Considering  the  situation  In  Ireland  It 
is  also  timely  and  perhaps  even  merciful, 
I  hope  the  House  v?ill  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill.  I  am  a  member  of  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee,  I  can  certainly  state 
for  the  Record  that  under  his  leadership 
the  subcommittee  worked  long  and  hard 
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to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  national  origins  princi- 
ple to  the  principle  which  is  now  in  the 
law. 

This  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  so  eloquently  pointed  out,  is  mere- 
ly an  effort  to  alleviate  some  of  the  imdue 
hardships  which  have  resulted  for  people 
caught  up  In  that  transition.  In  no  way 
does  It  constitute  a  return  to  tiie  na- 
tional origins  system,  but  rather  It  facili- 
tates the  movement  away  from  that  prin- 
ciple. 

I  should  also  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Eilberg)  who  pointed 
out  the  Impact  of  this  on  the  labor  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  de  minimis. 
When  we  consider  there  are  5  million 
^"people  imemployed  in  this  coimtry  and 
tl^at  last  year  we  sent  back  to  their 
coilntries  of  origin  400,000  illegal  immi- 
grants who  had  entered  this  country  il- 
legally, and  probably  this  year  will  send 
back  a  like  amount,  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  bring  out  the  fact  also  that 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentlemsin 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  the  sub- 
committee has  had  extensive  hearings  on 
this  whole  problem  of  illegal  Immigra- 
tion and  will  soon  be  considering  legisla- 
tion to  tighten  up  the  enforcement  of 
the  Immigration  laws. 

If  we  really  mean  to  do  something 
about  stopping  immigration  that  has  a 
real  impact  upon  our  imemplojmient 
problem  in  this  country,  we  should  con- 
centrate on  that  rather  than  try  to  at- 
tack this  very  modest  effort  to  correct 
inequities  and  eliminate  hardships  to  in- 
dividuals that  resulted  from  the  old  na- 
tional origins  quota  system. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  because  we  have  not  yet 
had  any  discussion  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  op- 
posing this  bill.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
been  pointed  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  for  the  precise  reason  that  it  rep- 
resents a  step  backward  toward  a  na- 
tional origins  quota  system — a  system 
which  the  Department  continues  to  op- 
pose. In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  and 
others  here  have  said  It  does  not  rep- 
resent a  step  backward,  would  the  gen- 
tleman care  to  explain  why  the  State 
Department  is  taking  a  contrary  position 
on  this  measure? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  carmot  imagine  why 
the  State  Department  is  stating  that  it 
regards  it  as  a  step  backward  to  the  na- 
tional origin  system.  This  is  not  perma- 
nent legislation.  This  is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  Is  designed  to  correct  the 
inequities  resulting  from  the  changeover 
from  the  national  origins  quota  system. 
In  enacting  the  1965  amendments  we 
failed  to  provide  for  Just  those  things 
that  are  now  occiu-ring.  In  no  instance 
does  this  bill  revert  to  national  origins. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  report  on  page  12,  in  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  he  states,  and 
I  quote: 

In  addition,  iiese  provisions  establish  "na- 
tloD&l  origins  quoi4M"  and  It  will  be  neces- 


sary to  maintain  a  control  system  for  the 
aUooatlon  of  the  visas  within  each  "quota." 

It  creates  the  anomalous  situation  of 
providing  a  special  benefit  for  a  number 
of  fifth  and  sixth  preference  applicants 
chargeable  to  these  dependent  areas 
while  providing  no  benefit  whatever  to 
people  from  these  areas  directly  with  re- 
gard to  higher  preference  classification. 
.  Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  by  stating  that 
the  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department  that  this  is  reverting  back 
to  national  origins  Is  without  foimda- 
tlon.  This  is  not  legislation  that  Is  per- 
manent In  nature.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  cor- 
rect Inequities  that  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system — 
a  system  whose  repeal  I  had  worked  for 
strenuously,  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress.  It  was  a  great  victory  when  this 
repugnant  system  was  replaced  in  1965 
by  the  present  first-come,  flrst-served 
preference  system. 

I  will  continue  to  vehemently  oppose 
any  return  to  the  old  system,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  bill  does  not  rep- 
resent such  a  return.  Once  again,  this  is 
temporary  legislation  and  nationality  Is 
not  the  sole  criteria  for  determining 
eligibility  for  a  special  visa  under  this 
biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  reason  why  this  bill  Is  a  good  bill  is 
because  the  State  Department  is  against 
it,  and  the  State  Department  has  always 
been  against  anything  that  is  good  for 
America. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  essentially  does  two  things.  In 
the  first  place,  it  operates  to  permit  ad- 
ditional immigrants  and  additional  visas 
for  and  during  a  temporary  4-year  pe- 
riod from  certain  countries  which  were 
disadvantaged  immigratlonwise  by  the 
changover  in  the  basis  of  the  immigra- 
tion statutes  which  was  accomplished 
here  in  1965.  Now,  the  bill  does  this  in  the 
following  manner: 

It  provides  that  if  in  any  fiscal  year 
after  June  30,  1970.  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  admitted  from  any  foreign 
state  was  less  than  three-quarters  of  the 
average  armual  number  admitted  from 
that  state  during  a  10-year  base  period 
from  1956  to  1965,  that  in  that  case,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  country  which  finds  it- 
self in  that  situation,  there  shall,  during 
the  4  years  ensuing  after  the  passage  of 
the  biU,  be  made  available  to  immigrants 
from  such  a  country  an  additional  num- 
ber of  visas  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
which  will  be  equsJ  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  visas  made  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  preceding  year  and 
three-fourths  of  their  average  In  that 
base  period. 

For  example,  in  the  country  of  Great 
Britain  the  10-year  average  in  the  base 


period  was  27,574.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  that  figure  is  20,680.  Actually  8,719 
were  admitteo  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

Now,  there  is  a  ceiling  on  this.  The 
maximum  you  can  get  under  the  formu- 
la in  any  ca.se  is  7,500,  and  the  differ- 
ence there  would  be  more.  So,  Great 
Britain,  gets  the  maximum  of  7.500. 

But  if  you  take  Ireland,  the  average 
was  7,185  in  the  base  period  and  75  per- 
cent of  that  is  5,389.  In  fiscal  year 
1971  they  only  actually  had  1,293  ad- 
mitted. So.  you  subtract  the  1.293  from 
the  75  percent  of  the  average  and  you 
get  4,096  additional  visas  for  Irishmen 
during  fiscal  year  1972. 

As  I  say,  this  part  of  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  correct  a  disadvantage  which 
the  changeover  in  1965  operated  to  In- 
fiict  on  these  coimtries,  and  they  are 
basically  countries  from  northern  EXi- 
rope. 

The  main  beneficiaries  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  are  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Germany.  Poland,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  the  Netherlands,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  the  Russians,  if  they  let  them 
in. 

I  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
these  are  all  northern  European  people, 
or  most  of  tnem  are  northern  European 
people,  from  the  stocks  which  have 
formed  in  the  past  a  great  part  of  the 
immigrants  to  this  countn--,  stock  from 
which  many  of  us  have  sprung,  people 
who  have  rather  readily  been  assimi- 
lated, and  who  have  made  good  citizens 
of  this  country. 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  bill  seeks  to 
correct  another  situation  which  is 
thought  to  present  some  inequity,  and 
it  does — this,  again,  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod. It  makes  available  to  qualified  Ira- 
migrants  from  any  forelpn  country  ad- 
ditional special  visas  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  fourth  preference,  which  we 
now  call  the  fifth  preference,  registra- 
tion for  that  state  which  was  pending 
on  July  1,  1964. 

Now,  that  fifth  preference  is  given  to 
brothers  and  sisters  of  American  citi- 
zens. We  have  a  large  potential  backlog 
in  some  cases.  The  State  E>epartment 
estimates  that,  although  they  mi?ht  not 
all  ask  for  it.  there  probably  are  poten- 
tially 190,000  or  200,000  people  who  would 
be  qualified  under  the  fifth  preference 
as  brothers  and  sisters  of  American  citi- 
zens but  who  were  never  able  to  be 
reached,  or  to  come  here,  because  the 
overall  limitations  or  ceilings  from  these 
countries  were  exhausted  before  they 
were  reached. 

We  have  no  legal  obligation  to  clear 
up  this  backlog,  but  it  is  thought  to  be 
an  equitable  thing  to  do. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  provides 
for  these  additional  visas,  in  number 
equal  to  25  percent  of  such  regLstrations 
as  were  pending  on  July  1.  1964.  again 
over  a  4-year  period. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  part  of 
the  bill  are  the  Italians,  with  the  Greeks 
.second,  and  after  that  I  think  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Polish, 

Under  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  the 
part  which  deals  ba.sically  with  the 
northern  European  countries,  it  is  esti- 
mated we  would  have  something  around 
30,000  to  32,000  additional  visas  the  first 
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y(  ar.  And  for  those  4  years  there  will  be 
aiKJUt  30,000  per  year;  you  cannot  be 
SI  re  about  it,  but  for  the  4  years  you 
wll  get  about  120,000  additionally  under 
tlje  first  part  of  the  bill. 
Under  the  second  part  of  the  bUl,  the 
-called  Italian  part,  you  get  about  10,- 
OiO  a  year  for  the  4  years,  or  about  40,000 
people.  So  altogether  you  get  about  160,- 
0(  0  Ewlditional  immigrants,  120,000  of 
lom  win  come  under  the  first  section, 
northern  European  section,  approxl- 
n^tely  40,000  of  whom  will  come  under 
second  section.  That  Is  assuming 
those  visas  which  will  be  available 
actually  picked  up.  And  out  of  that 
,000    approximately    28,000   would   be 
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Italians. 

That  Is  what  the  bill  does,  basically. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g^tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frJDm  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
a^k  the  gentleman  in  the  well  if  he  is 
i;ggesting  that  the  figure  of  120.000  is 
the  figure  for  the  quota  for  1  year? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  No;  it  is  about  30,000  a 
y(ar  under  the  first  part  of  this  bill, 
w  lich  would  make  for  the  4-year  period 
i:  0,000;  about  10,000  under  the  second 
P(  rtion  of  the  bill  per  year,  which  would 
m?an  40,000  for  4  years.  So  there  would 
be  a  total  of  approximately  160,000  for 
tl  e  4  years. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
ariendment  which  I  am  going  to  offer 
h(  re  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  the 
se  :ond  part  of  the  bill,  and  that  is  simply 
to  provide  that  in  the  future  the  fifth 
pi  eference,  which  now  covers  all  brothers 
ar  d  sisters  of  American  citizens,  shall  be 
United  only  to  the  unmarried  brothers 
ai  d  sisters. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  that 
ariendment.  It  seems  to  me.  in  the  first 
pi  ice,  that  if  we  are  going  to  clear  up  a 
backlog  in  the  fifth  preference,  which 
there  is  no  legal  obligation  to  do,  but  if 
w(i  are  going  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
e<;  uity,  that  It  Is  a  fair  thing  at  the  same 
time  to  take  some  step  to  help  avoid  the 
accumulation  of  this  backlog  again.  And. 
of  course,  this  would  cut  down,  quite  ma- 
te-ially,  the  number  of  fifth-preference 
el  gibles.  and  therefore  it  would  tend  to 
keep  the  backlog  from  occurring.  And  I 
m  ght  point  out  to  the  House  that  we 
hi  ve  had  at  least  three  previous  backlog 
cl  ianups.  In  1959, 1961,  and  1962.  And  the 
4C,000  people  who  would  be  admitted  un- 
de  r  this  bill  will  not  anywhere  near  clean 
u{  i  the  backlog,  or  the  potential  backlog, 
at  least,  which  exists. 

So  It  seems  fair,  if  you  are  going  to  give 
this  relief,  to  do  something  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  it  from  recurring. 

This  particular  amendment  Is  recom- 
mended as  law,  not  necessarily  as  part 

this  bill,  but  as  a  part  of  an  overhaul - 
of  the  immigration  laws,  by  the  Im- 
migration Department,  and  it  is  included 
&n  overhauling  bill  of  which  my  dis- 
tlhgulshed  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
tie  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Nsw  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino>  is  the  author. 
S<i  it  is  not  a  measure  which  I  have 
dieamed  up.  It  is  a  well-considered 
measure.  And  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  New  Jersey — and  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  in  just  one 
moment — contends,  as  I  understand 
him — and  I  will  frive  him  a  chance  to 
speak  for  himself — that  this  type  of  re- 
form should  wait  on  an  overall  reform 
of  the  immigration  law. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  special  legislation  to  clean 
up  the  backlog  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
and  reasonable  at  the  same  time  to  leg- 
islate on  the  special  point  of  keeping  the 
backlog  from  recurring. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
want  to  make  the  point  clear,  that  I  have 
considered  and  as  a  result  of  con.sidera- 
tion  have  introduced  leslslation  which  is 
designed  to  be  permanent  legislation 
which  would  change  the  preference  sys- 
tem and  then  we  would  provide  for  the 
limitation  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  the 
unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  category. 

But  that  proposition  Ls  ba.sed  on  con- 
sidering legislation  permanent  in  nature. 
What  the  gentleman  is  suggestmg  in  his 
amendment  is  to  add  permanent  legis- 
lation onto  a  temporary  measure  and  at 
the  same  time  not  provide  for  the  needed 
change  in  the  preference  system. 

Incidentally,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  have  already  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
overall  change  in  the  preference  system. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  As  the  House  may 
see,  the  distinguished  gentleman  and  I 
are  simply  in  disaccord  and  disagree- 
ment on  that  particular  matter. 

I  can  only  say,  again,  that  If  you  are 
going  to  pass  special  legi.slation  to  clean 
up  this  backlog,  which  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  do.  it  Is  a  perfectly  logical 
time  to  pass  legislation  to  keep  the  back- 
log from  coming  back  to  plague  us  and 
lead  to  future  legislation  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Moreover,  I  think  It  is  fair  to  point 
out  to  the  committee  In  this  cormec- 
tion  that  the  amendment  which  I  will 
propose  and  which  will  in  the  future 
limit  the  fifth  preference  to  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters  only  is  consistent 
with  the  thrust  of  the  immigration  law, 
which  is  to  reunite  families. 

Those  people  who  are  married  have 
families  of  their  own.  They  have  formed 
another  family  unit  and  they  do  not  need 
to  come  in,  to  be  consistent  with  our 
statute.  But  they  do,  by  virture  of  hav- 
mg  large  families  of  their  own.  bring  a 
great  many  more  people  in  than  I  think 
the  statute  ever  Intended. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  further,  in 
connection  with  this  amendment,  that  it 
IS  so  reasonable  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
adopted  after  full  debate  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
first  instance. 

So,  I  am  really  supporting  the  com- 
mittee's original  views.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  is  such  a  persua- 
.sive  member  of  that  committee  that  he 
got  them  to  change  their  minds.  So  I  am 
giving  this  committee  a  chance  to  change 
it  back. 

Now  I  say  to  the  House,  this  bill  Is  a 
corrective  bill  to  correct  an  injustice  both 
In  the  first  part  of  the  bill,  the  northern 


European  part,  and  in  the  second  part  of 
the  bill.  If  my  amendment  is  included, 
it  will  also  be,  additionally,  a  remedial 
bill  in  that  it  will  not  correct  these  in- 
justices but  it  will,  to  some  extent,  pre- 
vent some  of  them  from  recurring. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  amoimt 
or  number  of  special  visas  made  avail- 
able under  this  legislation.  It  does  not  af- 
fect the  overall  ceiling  as  to  any  coun- 
try. It  merely  applies,  in  the  future,  to 
those  who  will  be  admitted  under  the 
fifth  preference:  that  is,  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  does  not  wish  to  mis- 
lead the  Members,  in  any  way,  that  the 
subcommittee  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  considering  this  bill  was  under 
any  pressure. 

I  am  sure  that  what  the  gentleman 
refers  to  as  the  maximum  number  of 
persons  that  might  be  admitted,  he  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  came  under 
pressures  from  Germany,  where  there  is 
an  excellent  employment  situation,  or 
from  Poland,  where  we  doubt  very  much 
these  people  could  possibly  leave,  or  from 
Great  Britain  and  so  many  other  places 
around  the  world. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  were 
concerned  primarily  with  the  Irish  and 
the  Italian  situation,  and  if  you  take 
those  numbers,  they  are  insignificant 
compared  with  the  maximum  numbers 
that  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the 
well  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  do  not  think  I  said  anything 
about  any  pressures  from  any  place.  I 
have  made  a  statement  about  what  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  do,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  an  accurate  statement, 
and  I  submitted  to  the  House  that  this 
is  a  legitimate,  corrective  bill  in  both  of 
its  phases.  I  intend  to  support  the  bill. 
But  it  is  a  much  better  bill  If  we  take 
action  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  at  least 
in  some  measure,  of  the  problem  which 
we  face  in  section  2. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  Right  along  the  lines  of 
the  discussion  prior  to  the  gentleman's 
last  statement  in  summation,  why  are 
tlere  extra  visas  made  available  to  some 
27  countries  under  the  first  section  of 
this  bill  when  we  seem  to  be  informed 
and  advised  here  on  the  floor  that  this 
is  not  only  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  project 
but  is  designed  to  favor  our  traditional 
friends  from  Ireland,  England,  and  Italy 
in  the  second  section?  Why  make  these 
extra  visas  available  whfen  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  they  might  come  in? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  argument  is  made 
that  perhaps  they  will  not  all  be  asked 
for.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  that  has 
to  be  speculation,  pretty  much.  We  drew 
the  bill  so  there  will  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  additional  visas  available  for  those 
countries.  Whether  they  will  be  picked 
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up  or  not,  and  used,  of  course,  is  some- 
what of  a  different  proposition.  But  the 
legislation  is  general,  and  that  is  what  it 
provides  and  permits. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield 
fui-ther,  I  have  one  other  question  that 
I  think  is  pertinent.  My  position  is  well 
known  in  this  regard.  I  made  a  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  a  special 
order  on  January  18,  1972. 1  did  not  sup- 
port the  original  PubUc  Law  89-236 
when  it  was  debated  on  the  floor  before. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  how  do  we  justify 
admitting  more  than  32,000  a  year  for 
the  next  4  years,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  without  even  the  require- 
ment of  Labor  statistics,  when  we  have 
such  high  unemploynient  that  the  ma- 
jority party  rails  against  regularly? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman,  of  coui-se, 
has  raised  one  of  the  controversial  points 
in  the  bUl.  I  would  rather  agree  with  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  before  who 
would  say  that  the  rather  small  numbers 
here  involved  and  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  hearings  we  have  been  having 
that  I  have  been  attending,  many  of  the 
types  of  Jobs  which  might  be  filled  here 
are  those  which,  even  today,  are  very 
difBcult  to  fill  with  American  citizens, 
and  yet  the  jobs  are  there  and  people 
need  them  to  be  done,  this  is  a  partial 
answer. 

Over  and  above  that  we  merely  have 
to  weigh  the  unemployment  situation, 
for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  against 
a  correction  of  the  injustice  to  which  this 
particular  measure  is  aiming. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield 
further,  I  would  merely  say  to  tliat  that 
we  are  correcting  the  wrong  error.  May- 
be we  have  underirdned  the  will  to  work 
of  the  people  of  America  by  too  much 
subsidization  and  too  much  security  and 
too  much  Federal  legislation.  But  why  is 
it  that  there  is  a  negative  report  from 
both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  State,  as  well  as  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA  as  far  as  the  passage  of  the 
bill  is  concerned? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  not  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  as  I  think 
he  knows,  about  the  fact  that  we  have 
discouraged  the  work  ethic  and  the  will 
to  work  too  much  in  this  country,  but 
perlmps  it  would  not  hurt  anything  if 
we  got  a  few  good  Irishmen  in  here 
who  were  willing  to  work. 

Mr.  HALL.  Particularly  if  one"s  name 
was  "Dennis"  and  the  other's  name  was 
"O'NeiU." 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
support  the  bill  and  urge  its  adoption, 
particularly  if  my  amendment  is  put 
on  it,  which  will  make  a  fairly  good  bill 
into  a  rather  good  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

xMr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  very  important 
Ic.gislative  proposal  in  that  it  offers  an 
opportunity  for  this  Nation  to  once  again 
illustrate  its  humane  character. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9615)  would  correct  the 
unforeseen  inequities  in  the  1965  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  The  1965 
act.  which  became  fully  effective  In  1968, 


repealed  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  substituted  a  ceiling  on  Eastern 
Hemisphere  immigration  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis,  within  various  prefer- 
ence categories.  Unfortunately,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  drastic  decline  of  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland  and  increased  the 
backlog  of  fifth -preference  applicants, 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens, 
from  Italy.  This  situation  developed  as  a 
result  of  amendments  which  were  added 
to  the  1965  bill  before  its  enactment. 

H.R.  9615  is  designed  to  correct  the 
inequities  resulting  from  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1965.  In  fact,  the  dual  thrust  of 
the  bill  carries  out  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  1965  amendments  to  allow 
each  country  an  opportunity  to  compete 
fairly  and  equitably  for  visas  by  creating 
a  temporary  fioor  on  immigration  based 
upon  a  10-year  average  and  by  the  par- 
tial, but  reasonable,  elimination  of  the 
backlog  in  the  fifth  preference.  It  was 
agreed  in  1965,  and  it  is  no  less  Impor- 
tant today,  that  the  inequities  of,  and 
the  deficiencies  In,  our  immigration  law, 
must  be  eliminated  before  the  United 
States  can  fully  embark  on  a  fair,  reason- 
able, and  an  equitable  immigration  pol- 
icy. This  bill  does  not  in  any  way  rein- 
state the  national  origins  concept  for 
selecting  immigrants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  initially,  this 
is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  illustrate  our 
humane  character.  In  1965  many  of  us, 
and  I  for  one,  sincerely  believed  we  were 
correcting  the  inequities  of  our  previous 
immigration  laws.  We  did,  in  part,  cor- 
rect those  inequities.  Experience  under 
that  act  has  shown,  however,  that  all  the 
then-existing  problems  have  not  been 
solved.  As  a  consequence  of  the  3 -year 
phaseout  period  of  the  old  system,  the 
backlogs  in  some  oversubscribed  prefer- 
ences were  not  eliminated  as  intended  by 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation  and 
immigration  from  the  former  high-quota 
countries  was  adversely  affected.  This 
bill,  as  reported  from  the  committee, 
.sliould  help  coi-rect  that  situation. 

I  know  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
amend  the  bill.  The  amendments  would 
be  most  detrimental  to  attaining  the  true 
purpose  and  be  contrary  to  the  original 
purposes  of  the  act. 

I  most  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, rejecting  all  amendments. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HOG.'^Nt,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  those 
generous  remarks  about  the  Irish  and,  of 
course,  he  speaks  the  truth  as  he  always 
does, 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  without  plow- 
ing the  same  ground  which  has  already 
been  gone  over,  we  ought  to  stress  the 
fact  that  this  is  temporary  legislation 
designed  to  correct  inequities  that  re- 
sulted from  transition  from  the  old  na- 
tional origins  plan  to  the  new  first-come- 
flrst-served  plan.  The  legislation  would 
expire  after  4  years  and  would  not  be 
part  of  the  permanent  legislation  on  im- 
migration. Congress  intended,  when  It 
enacted  in  1965  the  amendments  to  the 


Immi.gration  and  Naturalization  Act, 
that  no  country  would  be  disadvantaped 
by  the  transition  to  the  new  system,  and 
that  all  existing  backlogs  would  be  elim- 
inated during  the  transitional  period. 

This  has  not  been  the  case,  and  Uiis 
legislation  before  us  today  is  de.signed  to 
try  to  carry  out  that  objectjve.  Immigra- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  Ireland.  Italy, 
Germany,  and  some  other  countrie:^  has 
been  sharply  curtailed  .'-ince  immigrant-s 
from  these  countries  were  unable  to  qual- 
ify under  the  new  preference  system 
which  required  a  labor  ceruficatlon  or 
were  miable  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  immigrants  from  other  coun- 
tries who  had  earlier  immigration  dat^s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  comment  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  about  the  opposition  of 
the  State  Department.  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  there  is  a  built-in  propeivjity 
on  the  part  of  some  Government  agencies 
to  resist  change,  and  thi.s  may  have  a 
preat  deal  to  do  with  the  opposition  of 
the  State  Department  to  this  proposal. 

During  hearings,  the  State  Depart- 
ment did,  however,  indicate  that  they 
could  work  out  the  administrative  prob- 
lems incidental  to  tlie  first  section  of 
this  bill  if  it  were  enacted. 

Mr  DENNIS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'  Mr.  Mayne  I ,  a  Member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certain- 
ly want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  '  Mr.  Dennis  ' , 
the  ranking  mmority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee for  lus  excellent  pre.sentation 
of  JLhst  what  is  involved  in  this  bill,  and 
particularly  to  express  my  support  of  the 
vei-y  beneficial  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  has  described  to  us.  I  will 
speak  on  tliat  in  more  detail  when  It  Is 
actually  offered. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  what  I  consider 
the  unfortunate  and  intemperate  re- 
marks of  my  fnend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Annvnzio  '  about  the  De- 
partment of  State  go  unchallenged  in 
this  Record.  I  really  hope  that  on  re- 
jection the  gentleman  will  agree  that  he 
went  a  great  deal  further  m  his  blanket 
condemnation  of  the  State  Department 
than  the  facts  warrant.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  Uiat  the  many  loyal 
and  dedicated  American  citizens  who 
work  m  that  Department  deserve  much 
fairer  treatment  from  his  hands  or  from 
other  Members  of  this  Congress  than 
were  expre^ssed  in  his  outburst. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  personally  know 
many  hard-working  Americans  both  in 
and  out  of  this  count:-y  who  have 
performed  and  continue  to  perform  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  Department  of 
State,  .'iome  under  conditions  ol  real 
hardship  and  danger,  even  to  the  risk  of 
life  itself.  Some  State  Department  per- 
sonnel in  the  perlormance  of  duty  liave 
been  killed  within  the  last  year  in  for- 
eign countries.  I  ma<;t  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
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f r  )m  Illinois,  as  I  strongly  feel  that  those 
of  us  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
G  )vemment  can  find  no  justification  for 
tx  ing  so  self-righteous  as  to  find  no  merit 
w  latsoever  in  the  work  of  this  most 
seiior  of  all  our  executive  departments. 
Ir  November  of  1970  it  was  ray  privilege 
to  visit  15  African  coimtries  with  other 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
A|  ;riculture  on  official  business.  I  was  ver\- 
favorably  impressed  with  the  high  cali- 
b<  r  of  performance  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ic ;  officers  in  each  of  the  countries  vis- 
Itid,  and  foimd  the  enthusiasm,  ability, 
ar  c.  dedication  of  our  younger  officers 
m  >st  inspiring. 

It  is  my  own  observation  based  on 
p<  rsonal  experience  that  our  Foreign 
S(  nice  officers'  performance  of  duty  in 
tie  field  compares  very  favorably  vrAh 
tie  performance  of  many  Congressmen. 

I  would  also  say  that  in  asserting  the 
p;  sition  the  State  Department  has  taken 
01.  this  bill  and  opposing  a  return  to  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  the  State 
D  apartment  is  following  the  lead  of  every 
A:nerican  President  from  Franklin  Del- 
ai.o  Roosevelt  to  Richard  Nixon.  Repub- 
lic an  and  Democrat  alike.  When  the  gen- 
tliiman  from  Michigan  said  that  this  bill 
w  IS  retrogressive,  that  it  was  a  slipping 
b.' ck  to  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem by  smgling  out  specific  countries  for 
favored  treatment,  he  was  precisely 
ccrrect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
ii'man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deeply  appreciate  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  yielding.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  am  happy  to  Join  a  number 
of  other  Members  of  this  body  in  criti- 
ci;:ing  the  State  Department  because 
there  is  no  department  of  the  Govern- 
m;nt  that  Is  so  sacrosanct  that  it  can- 
net  be  criticized.  I  was  not  attacking  the 
enployees  of  the  State  I>epartment. 
m?rely  the  policy. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
li(  hted  to  have  the  gentleman  from  H- 
lii  ois  make  clear  that  he  has  no  criti- 
cijn  of  the  personnel  of  the  State  De- 
p£  rtment,  because  those  are  the  people 
I !  im  interested  in.  the  human  beings  who 
m  ike  its  work  possible,  the  thousands  of 
dedicated  professionals  who  labor  long 
ar  d  hard,  sometimes  in  the  most  unfa- 
vcrable  circumstances  to  carry  out  the 
historic  mission  of  that  Department. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  aainute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
cl  usetts  (Mr.  Conte  i  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
carry  a  tune  I  would  get  up  here  and. 
rather  than  say  sinything.  sing.  "When 
Ir  sh.  Eyes  Are  Smiling"  or  a  verse  of  "O 
S(  lo  Mio,"  because  this  is  a  great  day 
U:  ifortunately,  I  cannot  sing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
p<rt  of  H.R.  9615  which  would  remove 
tv  0  inequities  which  have  developed 
si:  ice  the  passage  of  amendments  to  the 
It  imigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  1965 
ar  d  oppose  the  so-called  Dennis  amend- 
m;nt. 

One  problem  created  by  the  new  law 
Is  the  unfortunate  situation  which  has 
b«en  created  for  formerly  privileged 
countries.  When  the  1965  act  was  first 
f  c  rmulated,  a  5-year  phaseout  period  was 


contemplated  in  order  to  give  the  privi- 
leged countries  a  realistic  opportunity  to 
adjust  to  the  new  system.  The  phaseout 
period  instead  was  reduced  to  3  years 
and,  as  a  consequence,  immigration  from 
former  high  quota  countries  has  been 
affected  adversely.  For  example,  immi- 
gration from  Ireland  has  dwindled  from 
an  average  of  5.000  before  1965  to  little 
more  than  1,000  at  present.  To  correct 
this  inequity,  immigrants  from  previ- 
ously undersubscribed  countries  would  be 
allocated  additional  visas. 

The  second  problem  that  the  1965  act 
failed  to  correct  is  the  huge  backlog  in 
some  oversubscribed  preferences.  Con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  proponents  of 
the  1965  legislation,  these  backlogs  in  the 
fifth  preference  in  particular  have  been 
reduced  by  an  insignificant  amount. 

Under  the  legislation  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, this  problem  would  be  remedied 
somewhat,  with  the  issuance  of  addi- 
tional visas  for  this  category.  Primary 
beneficiaries  would  be  Italy.  Greece,  Po- 
land, and  Portugal. 

The  need  for  corrective  legislation  is 
clear.  This  bill  would  only  accord  to  those 
countries  immigration  benefits  intended 
for  them  but  which  were  denied  them 
because  of  the  amended  version  of  the 
1965  legislation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
wUl  join  me  in  approving  this  temporary 
measure  which  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
inequities  in  our  present  immigration 
policies. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
short  time  I  have  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  entire  subcommit- 
tee for  what  I  believe  is  a  fine  bill  that 
they  have  presented  us  the  opportunity 
of  acting  on  today. 

For  myself,  not  being  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  having  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  study  what  was  at  stake.  I  also  want 
to  thank  an  outside  group,  the  American 
Committee  on  Italian  Migration,  who 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  research  work 
in  this  area  under  the  leadership  of 
Reverend  Cogo.  who  I  believe  has  made 
a  real  contribution  to  my  being  able  to 
affirmatively  support  this  legislation. 

Particularly  what  I  should  like  to  say 
is  I  hope  this  legislation,  when  we  do 
vote  on  it,  is  passed  in  its  present  form 
and  without  an  amendment  that  would 
be  in  many  ways  crippling  to  this  bill. 
Our  many  fine  Italian  and  Irish  Amer- 
icans in  this  country'  deserve  better  treat- 
ment than  the  Dermis  amendment 
would  give  them.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill 
and  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Frenzel>. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  into  this  Cham- 
ber today  prepared  to  endorse  this  bill 
enthusiastically,  until  I  heard  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
CoNYERs '  who  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  his  opinion  this  was  a  re- 
treat to  the  national  origins  system. 

Then  I  read  in  the  committee  report 


the  statement  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  is  quite  clear,  and  which 
states  their  opinion  of  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

In  looking  over  the  bill,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  a  built-in  prejudice,  that 
we  are  looking  to  assist  two  countries, 
which  may  be  all  right,  but  I  believe  we 
ought  to  recognize,  at  least,  what  we 
are  doing. 

I  notice  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
stands  opposed  to  this. 

I  notice,  in  addition,  that  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  was  not 
even  invited  to  appear  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
bill  may  be  all  right.  Who  can  argue 
about  opening  up  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  people  to  enjoy  this  great  and 
wonderful  country  of  ours?  On  the  other 
hand,  one  would  wonder  why  we  have 
to  go  back  to  a  kind  of  preference  sys- 
tem on  which  we  have  turned  our  back 
previously,  and  which  we  profess  is  not 
what  we  really  want. 

The  lack  of  labor  certification,  at  a 
time  of  high  unemployment,  causes  many 
problems  as  well,  for  I  hear  continued 
moans  from  the  other  side  of  this  Cham- 
ber about  that  unemployment  situation, 
and  about  the  continuing  needs  for  new 
programs.  Of  course,  lacking  labor  cer- 
tification, we  will  get  additional  unem- 
ployment in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid)  for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  RETTD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  yielding.  I  highly  commend 
the  committee  for  its  efforts  on  this  leg- 
islation and  lise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  9615. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  today,  the 
eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  we  are  consid- 
ering a  bill  which  will  be  of  primary  bene- 
fit to  two  nationalities  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  country — the 
Irish  and  the  Italians. 

When  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1965  was  passed,  it  repealed 
the  national  origins  quota  concept  as 
a  system  for  selecting  immigrants  and 
replaced  it  with  a  system  of  preferential 
admissions  based  on  the  advantages  to 
this  country  of  the  skills  of  the  immi- 
grants and  the  close  family  ties  which 
existed  between  those  desiring  to  come 
to  the  United  States  and  those  already 
here  as  citizens  and  permanent  residents. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  act  that  no 
group  would  be  disadvantaged  by  this  law 
and  that  aU  countries  would  be  able  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  for  immigrant 
visas.  However,  as  a  result  of  amend- 
ments added  to  the  bill  before  it  was  en- 
acted, various  inequities  resulted,  af- 
fected most  severely  those  from  North- 
ern Europe  and  the  Italians.  H.R.  9615  Is 
remedial  legislation,  designed  to  correct 
these  Inequities  the  1965  law  unwiting- 
ly  created. 

The  first  provision  of  the  law  would 
allocate  additional  visas  to  immigrants 
from  previously  undersubscribed  coun- 
tries, particularly  Ireland.  It  would  place 
a  fioor  under  the  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  available  annually  to  any  given 
country,  guaranteeing  every  country  75 
percent  of  the  average  number  of  visas 
it  ased  annually  between  1956  and  65, 
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but  not  to  exceed  7,500.  The  need  for 
this  provision  is  apparent  when  we  ex- 
amine the  immigraton  statistics  from  a 
country  such  as  Ireland  which  received 
6.328  visas  in  1964  and  1,077  in  fiscal 
1971.  Congress  did  not  have  the  inten- 
tion of  restricting  immigration  from 
Northern  Europe  when  it  passed  the  1965 
act  and  it  Is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  sup- 
porting this  legislation  that  this  provi- 
sion will  lead  to  an  unskewing  of  the 
preference  system  insofar  as  the  coun- 
tries involved  are  concerned,  countries 
which  have  contributed  so  many  of  our 
citizens  in  the  past. 

The  second  provision  has  as  Its  pur- 
pose the  reduction  of  a  substantial  back- 
log of  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  are  presently  awaiting  fifth 
preference  visas.  This  legislation  would 
have  primary  benefit  for  Italy  and  the 
dependencies.  As  written  it  would  pro- 
vide over  a  period  of  4  years  approxi- 
mately 23,000  additional  immigrant  visas 
for  the  filth  preference  backlog. 

As  with  the  first  provision  affecting 
Northern  Europeans,  the  need  for  this 
provision  as  well  is  most  apparent.  At 
the  moment  a  desperate  situation  exists 
with  those  registered  under  fifth  prefer- 
ence from  Italy,  for  visas  are  being  is- 
sued only  to  those  qualified  applicants 
whose  petitions  were  filed  prior  to  Jime 
1970.  This  lengthy  waiting  period  works 
extreme  hardships  on  families  who  have 
already  been  separated  for  long  periods 
of  time.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
our  immigration  laws  written  in  1965 
was  the  reuniting  of  families  and  I  have 
always  believed  that  this  should  in  fact 
be  a  main  objective. 

An  added  advantage  of  this  provision 
is  that  applicants  for  sixth  preference — 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  short  sup- 
ply— and  nonpreference  visas,  currently 
unavailable  in  Italy,  would  also  benefit 
since  the  net  effect  of  the  provision  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  bottleneck  at  fifth 
preference  thus  freeing  visas  for  use  by 
sixth  preference  and  nonpreference  ap- 
plicants. 

Finally,  I  would  hke  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  amendment  which  will  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dennis.  This  amendment 
would  make  a  permanent  change  in  the 
law  by  eliminating  from  the  fifth  prefer- 
ence category  "married"  brothers  and 
sisters  of  American  citizens.  The  ration- 
ale behind  this  amendment  is  that  fifth 
preference  will  always  be  oversubscribed 
and  that  this  change  is  the  only  way  to 
alleviate  the  situation.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  categorically  oppose  this  amendment. 

First,  the  intent  of  our  law  is  the  re- 
uniting of  families  and  marriage  does 
not  severe  blood  relationships. 

Second,  since  65  percent  of  the  present 
fifth  preference  applicants  are  married 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  practical  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  immigrants 
who  could  come  in  under  fifth  prefer- 
ence. 

Third,  if  we  are  going  to  address  our- 
selves to  a  redefinition  of  the  preference 
system,  then  this  should  be  done  during 
a  general  discussion  on  the  revision  of 
the  entire  act.  To  single  out  one  pref- 
erence category  in  this  manner  is  total- 


ly injust  since  it  is  targeted  at  the  Ital- 
ians. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this 
House  to  accept  H.R.  9615  without 
amendment.  This  legislation  is  entirely 
equitable,  it  is  reasonably  WTitten  and  is 
entirely  remedial  in  nature.  It  does  not, 
as  some  have  suggested,  return  to  a  natu- 
ral origins  system.  Rather,  it  corrects 
once  and  for  all  the  inequities  of  dis- 
crimination which  were  created  by  the 
old  law  and  which  the  1965  act  aimed  at 
correcting. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  me  1  minute  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Frenzel) ? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  does  not  mind,  to  use 
my  own  time,  because  I  do  not  have  very- 
much. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Shoup  was  allowed 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 1 . 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
today  considering  a  bill  which  would  al- 
low increased  immigration  into  this  coun- 
try at  a  time  when  increased  immigration 
is  something  we  can  ill  afford. 

Our  coimtry  is  suffering  the  throes  of 
economic  change,  moving  from  a  war- 
oriented  economy  to  a  peace-time  one. 
We  are  beginning  to  increase  employ- 
ment— but  only  beginning — we  are  facing 
constant  social  change  and  upheaval.  Yet 
at  this  time  of  great  social  and  economic 
change  we  are  also  being  asked  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  visas  to  immi- 
grants— to  bring  more  optimistic  hope- 
filled  people  into  a  land  not  all  that 
ready  for  them. 

But  there  is  more  here  than  just  the 
raising  of  the  numbers  of  visas  to  per- 
sons wishing  to  move  to  this  coimtry.  Our 
cuirent  program  of  immigration  and 
work  force  balance  is  approaching  the 
absurd. 

In  a  simplified  way,  while  the  State 
Department  and  Immigration  Service 
are  working  to  increase  immigrants — 
while  they  stand  \^1th  their  proverbial 
outstretched  arms  welcoming  all  who 
would  come  to  the  land  with  streets 
paved  with  gold — the  Labor  Department 
is  frantically  trying  to  keep  the  unem- 
ployment rate  down,  find  jobs  for  those 
who  have  none,  and  make  room  in  the 
American  work  force  for  American  youth. 
The  Department  of  Labor  and  Depart- 
ment of  State  are  at  odds,  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends,  so  to  speak,  not 
bothering  to  watch  what  the  other  is  do- 
ing, with  the  Immigration  Service  hold- 
ing the  candle  in  the  middle. 

All  three,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  very 
close  to  getting  burned  and  severely  so. 
The  following  information  will  under- 
score my  point. 

Canadian  Nationals  are  often  given 
special  work  visas  along  the  northern 
tier  of  States,  particularly  Montana  and 
North  Dakota,  as  specially  trained  indi- 
viduals needed  for  seismograph  and 
survey  crew  work.  Whole  teams  of  Cana- 
dian Nationals  have  been   given   such 


visas  when  only  one  or  two  men  in  a 
five-man  crew  is  Indeed  a  specially 
trained  worker.  While  we  have  substan- 
tial unemployment  along  the  Canadian 
border,  with  plenty  of  men  needing  work 
and  willing  to  work  at  the  tasks  avail- 
able on  such  crews,  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration is  stamping  approvals  on  more 
and  more  Canadian  National  work  per- 
mits every  day. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  Canadian 
workers,  we  have  seen  abuses  which 
point  out  how  lackadaisical  the  control 
of  alien  workers  is.  Some  of  the  oil  field 
workers  have  been  working  in  Montana, 
making  very  substantial  wages  on  spe- 
cial, supposedly  short-term  permits  for 
3  years.  Whenever  their  temporary  per- 
mits become  outdated,  they  simply  go 
back  north  for  30  days,  get  a  new  per- 
mit and  come  back  down.  Practically  to 
the  same  job  they  left. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  aspect  of  this 
situation,  that  is  especially  distressing 
to  me.  is  the  situation  involving  foreign 
students.  When  a  foreign  student  enters 
this  country,  he  or  she  signs  an  affidavit 
stipulating  that  he  or  she  has  the  re- 
sources needed  to  live  and  study  in  this 
country  for  the  entire  time  he  or  she  is 
entering,  yet  the  policy  of  allowing  for- 
eign students  to  work  part  or  full  time 
while  in  this  country  has  been  extremely 
lenient. 

This  practice  is  definitely  adverse  to 
our  own  students  in  need  of  work,  and 
to  our  returning  Vietnam  veterans  who 
need  employment. 

Also,  many  of  our  college  youth  are 
faced,  this  summer,  with  a  siunmer  of  no 
Income — of  no  jobs.  Our  student  youth, 
many  of  whom  depend  on  summer  jobs 
to  stay  in  school,  can  find  none  and 
many  probably  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  school  next  fall  because  of  the 
lack  of  income  this  summer.  Rather 
than  being  in  school,  they  will  be  stand- 
ing in  line  to  get  unemployment  checks. 
Not  a  very  good  prospect  for  the  student- 
youth  of  the  most  prosperous  country  on 
earth. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  dis- 
cussing enlarging  the  number  of  immi- 
grants to  this  country,  while  we  are  get- 
ting ready  to  open  our  arms  up  once 
again  to  legions  of  people  full  of  hope, 
but  destined  to  being  confronted  with 
the  frustrations  of  not  finding  the  ."streets 
of  America  actually  paved  with  that  pro- 
verbial gold— the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Im- 
migration Service  have  evidenced  that 
they  simply  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on  within  their  own  areas  of  immigra- 
tion. 

They  are  so  split  up  and  buried  m  their 
internal  dispute  responsibility  over  the 
immigration  problem,  especially  the  spe- 
cial permit  worker  and  student  work- 
ers, that  tlie  bureaucrats  themselves  are 
perplexed  and  confused  by  It  all. 

We  must,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  care  of 
our  own  first — then  take  care  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  regulation  of  Immi- 
grants is  at  best  a  haphazard  affair.  For 
that  reason  I  am  voting  against  H.R. 
9615  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  tlie 
same. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  Chairman  ad- 
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"[^he  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

has  1  minute  remsiining. 
Itr.    DENNIS.    Mr.    Chairman    and 

of  the  Committee,  I  regret  that 

e  less  time  than  I  would  be  glad  to 
to  those  on  both  sides,  but  in  re- 

of  what  I  said  before  I  support 

bill.  I  think  this  is  a  better  bill  if 
amendment  is  adopted,  which,  inci- 

•,  as  I  stated  before,  is  in  accord- 

with  the  views  of  the  Immigration 
Naturalization  Service.  I  think  the 

^_^ matter  is  rather  de  minimus, 

my  learned  legal  friends  over  here 

said.  I  also  think  such  additional 

as  we  get  in  here  under  this 

will  be  useful  citizens.  They  will  have 

The    same    with    the    additional 

.  Also  they  will  not  interfere  with 

work  of  any  American  who  really 
._  to  work, 
urge  the  support  of  the  bill  and  of  the 

amendment. 

...   PODELL.   Mr.    Chairman,    there 

a  number  of  Italians  wisliing  to  emi- 

te  to  this  country  so  that  they  may 

reunited   with   family   and   friends. 

is  an  estimated  backlog  of  22,000 

immigration  requests.  This  huge 

is  the  result  of  previous  discrim- 

..__  against  Italian  immigration  im- 

the  Walter-McCarran  Act  of   1952 

earlier  immigration  laws. 

e  have  before  the  House  a  bill.  H.R. 

.  which  would,  once  and  for  all.  cor- 

;   the  inequities  against  Italian  im- 

!  :ration  as  well  as  some  other  immigra- 

.  problems.  It  would  extend  a  rela- 

ly  small  number  of  special  immigra- 

visas  for  brothers  and  sisters  of 

citizens  for  a  short  period  of 
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e  are  faced  today  with  attempts  to 
limtt  the  effectiveness  of  H.R.  9615.  In 
pai  ticular  the  Dermis  amendment  would 
per  nanently  bar  the  married  brothers 
an<    sisters  of  American  citizens. 

I  Ir.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
bai  65  percent  of  those  in  the  fifth  pref- 
ere  ice  category.  By  so  doing,  we  would 
est  iblish  a  malicious  and  permanent  pat- 
ter 1  of  discrimination  against  Italians 
an(  i  only  Italians. 

I I  the  name  of  reducing  unemploy- 
meit,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
De  *nis  '  is  challenging  the  just  and  legal 
iminigration  of  the  relatives  of  Ameri- 

citizens.  It  is  false  to  place  the  blame 

unemployment  on  legal  Italian  im- 
lirants. 

am  also  afraid  that  the  current  furor 
ab(Jut  illegal  aliens  will  have  an  adverse 

t  on  H.R.  9615  and  on  Italian  immi- 
gration. The  Information  we  have  so  far 
to  show  that  the  illegal  alien  prob- 
has  a  major  impact  on  our  large 
unemployment  problem.  Unfortunately, 
the  contribution  of  illegal  aliens  to  un- 
em  Dloyment  of  Americans  has  led  some 
pec  pie  to  react  negatively  to  all  immi- 
gTs  tion.  As  you  know,  most  illegal  aliens 
arrive  from  Mexico:  so  there  Ls  no  rea- 
sor  why  the  illegal  alien  problem  should 
even  indirectly  be  related  to  Italian  im- 
mi  rr  a  tion. 

Ai^'hy  make  the  immigrant  relatives  of 
Ita  o-Americans  the  Innocent  victims  of 


an  unemployment  problem  they  are  not 
responsible  for? 

Of  the  total  22,000  potential  Italian 
Imnugrants,  only  a  small  part  are  po- 
tential workers;  most  of  the  22.000  are 
wives  and  children.  Very  often  these  new 
immigrants  will  be  bringing  skills  to  this 
country  which  are  m  demand  and  for 
which  jobs  go  begging  now. 

In  any  case,  the  number  of  new  Italian 
immigrants  allowed  by  H.R.  9615 — only  a 
few  thousand  a  year — will  have  a  very 
minor  effect  in  our  labor  market  of  al- 
most 90  million  workers.  The  great  bene- 
fits of  family  reunification  wiiich  would 
result  from  the  immigration  of  Italians 
under  H.R.  9615  surely  outweigh  the  un- 
likely possibility  that  unemployment  will 
increase. 

If  passed  intact,  without  any  changes. 
H.R.  9615  will  mean  much  to  many  fam- 
ilies I  represent  and  many  other  Italo- 
American  families  throughout  the 
country. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  simi- 
lar to  H.R.  9615,  and  am  very  pleased 
at  this  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  to  vote  for  it  and  to  com- 
ment on  its  merits. 

In  1965,  in  the  rush  of  Great  Society 
legislation.  Congress  passed  major 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  The  1965  amendments  abol- 
ished the  national  origins  quota  system, 
which  for  decades  had  guaranteed  coim- 
tries  highly  represented  in  our  popula- 
tion in  1920  many  more  visas  than  they 
could  use.  Ireland,  for  instance,  had  an 
annual  quota  of  17,756.  of  which  .she  used 
an  annual  average  of  about  7,000.  Italy, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  an  annual  quota 
of  5,666,  which  was  far  from  adequate. 
The  national  origins  quota  system  heav- 
ily favored  the  countries  of  Western  and 
Northern  Europe  at  the  expense  of  other 
coimtries  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Under  the  current  eight-point  preference 
system,  the  situation  has  been  reversed. 
Congress  has  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  system  with  which  Congress  re- 
placed the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem in  1965  was  widely  hailed  as  a  model 
of  fairness.  It  is  not.  It  is  as  discrimina- 
tory in  its  own  way  as  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system.  We  no  longer  say 
you  can  only  come  here  if  your  ances- 
tors were  here  in  1920:  now  we  say  you 
can  only  come  here  If  your  relatives  are 
here  now  We  no  longer  say,  "Give  me 
your  tired,  your  poor" — as  long  as  they 
come  from  the  right  countries.  Now  we 
say,  "Give  me  your  skilled,  your  rich" — 
amd  pat  ourselves  on  the  backs  for  open- 
ing our  gates  to  all  the  world. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1965 
amendments,  immigration  from  Eastern 
Hemisphere  countries  is  restricted  to 
170,000  a  year,  with  a  20.000-per-countr>- 
limit.  The  immigrant  visas  are  distrib- 
uted according  to  an  eight-category  pri- 
ority or  preference  system,  with  each 
preference  allotted  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  total.  First  preference  is  given  to 
immarried  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
citizens:  second  preference  to  the  spouses 
and  children  of  permanent  resident 
aliens:  third  preference  to  members  of 
the  professions   and   the   exceptionally 


talented;  fourth  preference  to  married 
sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens;  fifth 
preference  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
U.S.  citizens;  sixth  preference  to  work- 
ers in  short  supply;  seventh  preference — 
conditional  entry — to  refugees;  and  non- 
preference,  any  unused  nimibers,  to 
those  meeting  the  labor  certification  re- 
quirement or  those  not  coming  here  to 
work. 

ReimitLng  families  and  protecting 
American  labor  are  admirable  goals. 
However,  any  immigration  law  which 
drastically  reduces  immigration  from  the 
coimtries  of  Western  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope, from  our  closest  allies,  from  the 
coimtries  whose  people  made  America 
great,  has  something  very  wrong  with  it. 
For  example,  immigration  from  Ireland 
fell  to  1,077  in  fiscal  1971  and  will  con- 
tinue downward  unless  something  is  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  John  Kennedy's  great 
grandfather  could  not  have  come  into 
this  country  under  the  current  prefer- 
ence system,  and  I  doubt  if  the  great 
grandfathers  of  many  Members  of  this 
House  could  have  either.  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy had  no  close  relatives  here,  and 
there  has  never  been  a  shortage  of  ten- 
ant farmers  so  he  would  have  been  in- 
eligible for  labor  certification.  The  only 
preference  Patrick  Kennedy  might  have 
entered  under  would  be  seventh  pref- 
erence refugees,  limited  to  6  percent.  He 
vnth  millions  more,  left  Ireland  in  the 
wake  of  potato  blight,  which  might  have 
qualified  as  "a  catastrophic  natural 
calamity."  Refugees  from  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland,  which  recently  claimed 
its  268th  Ufe,  are  not  eligible  for  entry 
under  the  refugee  preference  category. 
We  only  accept  refugees  fleeing  on  ac- 
count of  persecution  or  the  fear  of  per- 
secution because  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinion  from  Communist  domi- 
nated or  Middle  Eastern  coimtries.  We 
do,  however,  accept  those  permanently 
uprooted  by  catastrophic  natural  calami- 
ties from  any  Eastern  Hemisphere  coun- 
try. 

The  bin  before  us  contains  two  major 
provisions,  the  first  of  which  provides  a 
temporary  solution  for  the  unintentional 
drajstic  reduction  of  immigration  from 
among  others,  Ireland,  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  Germany.  For  the 
next  4  years,  the  life  of  this  legislation, 
special  immigrant  visas  would  be  made 
available  to  any  country  which  would 
otherwise  receive  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  average  number  of  visas  it  received 
annually  during  1956-65.  These  visas 
would  be  supplied  in  addition  to  the  170,- 
000  ceihng  on  Eastern  Hemisphere  im- 
migration: countries  such  as  Italy  which 
do  not  need  this  protection  would  not 
have  the  total  number  of  visas  available 
to  them  reduced  by  it.  The  bill  provides 
that  labor  certification  would  not  be  re- 
quired of  applicants  receiving  special 
visas.  The  first  30  percent  would  go  to 
the  first  through  fifth  preferences;  30 
percent  plus  fall  down  would  go  to  sixth 
preference — skilled  and  unskilled  labor — 
applicants;  and  30  percent  plus  fall  down 
to  nonpreference  applicants. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  second 
provision  of  H.R.  9615  Is  to  clear  up  the 
backlog  of  Italian  brothers  and  sisters 
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of  U.S.  citizens  waiting  for  fifth  prefer- 
ence visas.  Some  of  them  have  been  wait- 
ing a  long  time,  and  there  is  no  end  in 
sight  without  corrective  legislation.  As 
a  result  of  her  inadequate  quota,  Italy 
had  a  waiting  list  of  close  to  a  quarter 
million  in  1965  when  the  national  origins 
quota  system  was  abolished.  Of  these, 
more  than  100,000  were  waiting  for  fifth 
preference  visas.  Some  have  received 
them,  of  course,  but  the  majority  of  the 
visa  numbers  have  been  going  to  the  four 
higher  preferences.  The  bill  before  us 
would  provide  for  special  immigrant  visas 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  number  of 
people  registered  under  the  fourth  pref- 
erence, the  former  brother  and  sister 
preference,  as  of  July  1,  1964.  These 
would  be  made  available  over  a  period 
of  4  years  to  fifth  preference  applicants 
on  whose  behalf  petitions  had  been  filed 
prior  to  July  1.  1971.  Any  unused  visas 
would  drop  down  to  sixth  preference 
beneficiaries  of  petitions  filed  by  the  same 
date. 

The  bill  before  us  is  much -needed  and 
long-awaited  remedial  immigration  leg- 
islation. I  hope  that  it  becomes  law  well 
before  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  9615.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNQi  for  his  leadership  in  bringing 
this  proposal  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965.  just  7  years 
ago,  we  enacteu  sweeping  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
abolishing  once  and  for  all  the  discrim- 
inatory irational  origins  quota  system 
that  had  been  \n  effect  for  over  40  years. 
Under  this  system,  each  country  had  been 
entitled  to  an  annual  quota  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  number  of  U.S. 
citizens  of  the  same  national  origin  in 
1920.  The  result  of  this  arbitrary  system 
was  that  in  the  year  1964,  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland's  quota  was  65,361, 
of  which  Great  Britain  used  less  than 
half;  Ireland's  was  17,756,  of  wliich  she 
used  less  than  one- third.  On  the  other 
hand,  Italy  had  a  quota  of  5,666,  France 
3,069,  and  Greece  308.  The  Alien  Pacific 
Triangle  provisions  of  the  law,  relating 
to  orientals,  were  probably  the  most 
shameful.  Regardless  of  place  of  birth, 
any  alien  whose  ancestry  was  50  percent 
oriental  was  assigned  to  one  of  the 
quotas  of  the  Asian  or  Pacific  area,  most 
of  which  were  100  per  year.  The  law  was 
amended  in  1965  to  provide  for  equal 
treatment  of  aliens  of  oriental  ancestry. 
They  are  now  charged  to  their  countrv  of 
birth. 

In  1965,  we  rightfully  deplored  a  dis- 
criminatory law  that  restricted  immigra- 
tion from  certain  countries  on  the 
grounds  that  some  foreigners  are  more 
foreign  than  others  because  their  an- 
cestors had  not  been  here  in  large  num- 
bers in  1920.  Since  the  provisions  of  the 
1965  act  h^ve  been  in  effect,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  that  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  curious  turnabout.  The 
bill  before  us  today  represents  an  effort 
to  check  the  drastic  reduction  in  immi- 
gration from  the  countries  that  helped  to 
build  America. 

Accordmg  to  the  figures  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  State,  Ire- 
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land  received  1,077  immigrant  visas  in 
fiscal  1971.  Irish  immigration  in  fiscal 
1966.  just  after  enactment  of  the  1965 
amendments,  fell  from  5,378  to  little  over 
3,000.  When  the  1965  amendments  went 
into  full  effect  in  fiscal  1969,  it  dr-opped 
again  to  1,208.  Following  tlris  downward 
trend.  Ii'ish  immigration  should  fall  be- 
low 1.000  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
And  the  pattern  I  have  described  for  Ire- 
lands  has  been  repeated  for  other 
formerly  highly  favored  nations,  most 
notably  Gennany  and  G:eat  Britain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  discrimination  de- 
cried in  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem was  a  matter  of  policy  and  politics. 
The  system  became  a  permanent  part  of 
our  law  in  1924,  despite  the  objections  of 
many  of  our  colleagues,  among  them  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciarj' 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celler.  Tlie  discrimination  in  our  im- 
migration laws  today  is,  fortunately, 
inadvertent,  making  it  considerably 
easier  to  correct.  It  was  certainly  not 
our  intention  to  reduce  immigration  from 
Ireland  and  other  countries  in  north- 
ern and  western  Europe  dramatically. 
This  has  been  an  mrforeseen  and  un- 
expected result  of  the  1965  amendments. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  liindsight, 
the  decrease  in  Irish  immigration  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  the  result  of  the  new 
preference  system — a  system  that  em- 
phasizes the  reunificatiotr  of  families — 
and  of  the  stricter  labor  certification 
requirements.  As  I  said  in  commetrts  on 
a  similar  bill  iir  1969 ; 

The  Irish  fall  through  the  seven-caiegory 
preferer.ce  system  like  water  through  a  sieve. 
The  categories  are  not  applicable  to  most 
Irishmen  who  want  to  come  to  America 
today. 

John  P.  CoUins,  chairman  of  the 
American  Irish  National  Immigration 
Coiimiittee.  discussed  this  before  Sub- 
committee No.  1  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1969: 

Ireland's  imniigranta  lo  the  Uniied  States 
h,ive  traditionally  been  of  the  i.on-prefer- 
ence.  unskilled  variety.  Had  the  present  law 
been  m  effect  .^onie  years  ago.  many  of  ihe 
Members  of  Congress  would  not  be  present 
In  the  United  States  today.  Analyzing  Irish 
families,  one  flr.ds  that  a  few  brothers  and 
sisters  from  the  faimly  emigrate,  while 
others  remain  at  home.  The  mother  and 
father  remain  at  home.  The  Irish  emigrant 
is  generally  yju..g.  unmarried.  a;id  hence 
brir.gs  no  spouse  or  children.  It  Is  the  rare 
case  in  receiit  times  when  a  whole  Irish 
family  emigrates  to  the  Unlt-ed  States.  Thus, 
Ireland's  sociological  pattern  of  Immigra- 
tion does  not  permit  it  to  compete  equally 
with  some  other  nationalities  fur  famlJy 
preference. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  tire  inappli- 
cability of  the  family  reunification  cate- 
gories to  the  Irish  is  also  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  most  Irish  famihes  here 
were  reunited  marry,  many  years  ago. 
The  Irish  came  to  this  country  in  great 
number's  earlier  in  this  centur>- — does 
this  make  them  ineligible  for  entry  now? 
The  answer  at  the  present  appears  to  be, 
yes.  it  does. 

The  first  provision — sections  1  and  2 — 
of  the  bill  before  us  is  arr  ameirded  ver- 
sion of  a  bill  offered  in  previous  Con- 
gresses by  the  Honorable  William  F. 
Ryan — a  bill  that  I  have  cosponsored.  I 


am  parlrculariy  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  it  today.  Briefly,  it 
would  lay  down  an  annual  floor  for  the 
irumber  of  visas  available  to  any  given 
courrtry.  based  on  tire  average  anrrual 
number  of  visas  issued  to  that  country 
during  the  10-year  period  from  1956 
through  1965.  Every  country  would  be 
guaranteed  75  percent  of  that  aiuiual 
average,  not  to  exceed  7,500.  As  an  exam- 
l)le.  Ireland  averaged  7.185  vi.sas  a  year 
during  that  penod,  and  therefore  would 
be  guaranteed  5.389  visas,  instead  of  the 
1.077  .she  received  last  year  The  special 
visa.-?  rn  excess  of  tliose  granted  llrr-ough 
the  permanent  provrsions  of  the  immi- 
gratiorr  law  would  be  provided  m  addi- 
tion to  the  armual  ceilirrg  of  170,000 
visas  per  year  for  Eastern  Henusjihere 
countries,  so  countnes  rrot  rn  need  of 
tlus  safeguard  would  not  be  restricted 
by  It.  The  bill  in  lUs  entirety  is  temporary 
legislation,  scheduled  to  end  4  fiscal 
years  after  its  erractmenl  I  would  have 
preferred  open-ended  legislation,  such 
as  the  Ryan  bill,  but  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  tins  is  tlie  only  form  in 
winch  the  bill  could  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor  for  a  vote.  I  assume  we  will 
have  tlie  opportunity  to  vote  on  addi- 
tional i.nrmigration  reform  bills  before 
the  4-year  life  of  this  legislation  expires. 

The  bill's  second  major  provision,  sec- 
tions 3  through  6,  is  addressed  to  still 
another  problem  ihat  we  have  been  con- 
cerned alx)ut  for  a  number  of  years — the 
long  waiting  list  for  visas  for  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  applying  un- 
der the  fifth  preference  category.  Unlike 
the  Irish.  Italians  emigrate  m  family 
groups  and.  also  unlike  the  Irish,  they 
have  been  burdened  with  a  grossly  in- 
adequate quota  under  the  national 
origins  system.  The  result  was  a  waiting 
list  of  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
applicants  m  1964.  of  whom  more  than 
100.000  uere  applying  a.s  brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens.  Unlike  most  back- 
logs that  accimrulated  m  the  past,  this 
one  did  not  come  clo.-^e  to  being  absorbed 
during  the  2 '2-year  transition  penod  be- 
tween 1966  and  mid-1968.  Italy's  immi- 
gration rose  immediately  from  5.666  to 
the  maximum  per-country  limit  of  20,000, 
but  the  majority  of  the  available  visas 
are  used  by  the  higher  preferences,  and 
the  backlog  for  fifth  preference  contmues 
to  accumiilate.  The  purpose  of  the  sec- 
ond provision  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
complete  the  work  not  finished  during 
the  transition  penod:  absorb  the  back- 
log so  that  applicants  for  fifth  prefer- 
ence visas  can  compete  m  all  courrtries 
on  an  equal  footing,  uirhampered  by  the 
backlog  resiiltirrg  from  40  years  of  an 
insufficient  quota 

Tiie  bill  would  make  a  specified  num- 
ber of  special  visas  available  to  fifth  pref- 
erence applicants  in  whose  behalf  peti- 
tioirs  were  filed  prior  to  July  1.  1971.  Un- 
used special  visas  wUl  be  made  available 
to  applicants  for  sixth  preference,  work- 
ers irr  short  supply  m  the  United  States, 
irr  whose  behalf  petitiorrs  were  filed  pricr 
to  the  same  date.  Irr  couirtries  where 
there  is  a  fifth  preference  backlog,  sixth 
preference  and  nonpreference  visas 
have  become  completely  uira\dilable 
I'his  provision  winild  allow  vi.sas  to  be- 
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ccme  available  for  these  lower  priority 
c£  tegories. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
ir  support  of  H.R.  9615  to  amend  the 
Ii  imigratlon  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965 
T  lis  legislation  is  based  on  a  bill  which 
I  cosponsored  in  order  to  correct  in- 
e(  ultles  in  connection  with  the  decline 
ol  immigration  from  Ireland  and  to  re- 
di  ice  the  backlog  of  fifth  preference  ap- 
p]  icants  from  Italy  who  are  brothers  and 
si  iters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

When  I  cosponsored  this  legislation  in 
it  I  original  form,  I  did  so  because  of  the 
u]  lanticipated  resiilts  of  the  1965  amend- 
msnts  to  the  immigration  law  and  the 
affect  of  those  amendments  on  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland,  Italy,  Germany, 
P(  iland.  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavian 
ccuntries.  This  bill  while  a  compromise 
version  of  the  original  provides  needed 
relief  from  the  unexpected  results  of 
those  changes  by  placing  a  floor  under 
in  jnigration.  The  floor  is  based  upon  75 
percent  of  the  number  of  visas  issued 
dijring  the  base  period  of  1956  through 
Under  the  new  formula  authorized 

this  legislation.  Ireland  will  receive  at 
5,389  visas  as  contrasted  wi^h  the 
cjtual  number  of   1.297  i.ssued  in  fiscal 
r  1971. 

[n  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  bill 
uf  on  immigration  from  Ireland  the  legis- 
la  ion  will  have  an  important  eflfect  upon 
th»  backlog  of  applications  from  Italy. 
The  current  backlog  from  Italy  in  the 
fifth  preference  category  is  more  than 
88  000.  The  proposed  changes  will  make 
available  7.170  visas  each  year  for  4 
yeirs  to  applicants  from  Italy.  This  is 
pa  rticularly  important  because  these  ap- 
plicants are  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
and  the  change  will  carry  out 
intent  of  Congress  expressed  in  the 
19B5  amendments,  of  reunification  of 
fa  nilies.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port  H.R.  9615  and  to  vote  against  any 
amendments  to  this  bill  which  might 
present  obstacles  to  the  reunification  of 

nilies  by  applying  the  new  change  only 

unmarried  brothers  and  sisters. 

^T.  WAGGONNER.  Mr   Chairman,  I 
the  favorable  vote  of  each  of  my  col- 
on H.R.  9615,  a  bill  devised  to 

rect  inequities  in  the  present  immi- 

tion  law  which  were  carried  over  from 
old  discriminatory  national  origins 
qubta  system.  H.R.  9615  is  a  temporary 
m(  asure  which  would  make  special  im- 
m;  grant  visas  available  to  natives  of  car- 
ta: n  countries  who  were  adversely  af- 
fe(  ted  by  the  1965  amendments,  which 
be:ame  fully  effective  on  July  1,  1968. 

NYien  the  1965  amendments  were  un- 
consideration.  certain  provisions  were 
prtsent  in  the  proposal  which  would  have 
pli.ced  every  country  on  an  equal  basis 

of  the  effective  date  of  1965  act.  How- 
before  enactment,  amendments 
adopted  which  giavely  altered  the 
kinal  design  of  the  1965  amendments. 
Cc  nsequently,  when  the  1965  act  became 
fu  ly  effective  in  July  1988,  backlogs  for 
pr  iviously  oversubscribed  preferences 
were  not  eliminated  as  originally  in- 
tei  ded.  and  Immigration  from  high  quota 
CO  mtries  was  severely  affected. 

n  particular,  immigration  from  north- 
ern Europe,  especially  Ireland  and  Ger- 
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many,  was  drastically  reduced  and  the 
tremendous  backlogs  in  the  fifth  pref- 
erence for  natives  of  Italy,  which  were 
present  only  because  of  the  discrimina- 
tory nature  of  the  old  law  toward  Italy, 
were  not  eliminated. 

H.R.  9615  will  correct  the  injustices  re- 
sulting from  the  1965  act  by  assuring 
that  each  country  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete fairly  and  equitably  for  visas. 

Immigrants  from  previoasly  undersub- 
scribed  countries  such  as  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, and  England  would  be  allocated 
additional  visas  based  upon  the  average 
number  of  visas  available  to  these  coun- 
tries in  the  period  preceding  the  1965 
act.  Visa  numbers  would  not  exceed 
7.500  per  year  for  any  such  foreign  state. 

Special  immigrant  visas  would  be  avail- 
able for  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens  where  backlogs  are  present  as 
a  result  of  the  discriminatory  nature 
of  national  origins  quota  system. 

The  labor  certification  provision  of  the 
law  would  not  be  applicable  to  any  visas 
issued  under  H.R.  9615. 

The  bill  is  a  fair  proposal  which  is  es- 
:~ential  to  place  each  country  on  equal 
footing,  as  the  drafters  of  the  1965  act 
had  originally  intended.  The  total  num- 
ber of  additional  visas  is  approximately 
72,500,  which  would  be  allocated  over  a 
4-year  period.  An  annual  increase  of  18,- 
000  immigrants  per  year  for  a  period  of 
4  years  could  easily  be  absorbed  within 
the  United  States  and  would  have  vir- 
tually no  effect  on  our  economy. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  9615  is  particu- 
larly important  to  natives  of  Italy,  who 
are  prejudiced  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. Because  of  the  tremendous  backlog 
in  the  fifth  preference  by  the  time  the 
new  law  went  into  effect,  there  is  a 
lengthy  waiting  list.  For  the  month  of 
March  1972.  visa  numbers  were  available 
for  natives  of  Italy  who  registered  in  the 
fifth  preference  as  brothers  and  sisters 
of  U.S.  citizens  by  June  1,  1970. 

This  is  a  backlog  of  approximately  2 
years.  Because  of  this  backlog,  Italians 
use  a  numerical  limitation  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  each  year  for  a  portion  of 
the  filth  prefereiite.  Conie(!ueiit,ly,  there 
arfe  no  numbers  available  for  the  sixth 
and  nonpreference  Italian.s  This  has 
caused  grave  problems  for  many  employ- 
ers who  u.>ually  hire  skilled  Italian  work- 
ers such  as  master  tailors,  stone  masons, 
cutters,  specialty  cooks.  There  are  no 
numbers  available  for  natives  of  Italy  in 
the  sixth  preference  which  is  for  skilled 
workers  in  short  supply  in  the  United 
Statf^s. 

Ai  of  July  1,  1968.  immediately  prior 
to  the  new  law  becoming  effective,  the 
Department  of  State  estimated  there 
were  approximately  114,000  fifth  prefer- 
ence Italians  registered  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Thi.s  mean.'^  that  for  the 
fifth  preference  only,  if  no  one  new  reg- 
istered, it  would  have  taken  tiie  entire 
20.000  numbers  ijer  year  available  to  na- 
tives of  Italy  until  the  present  time  to 
wipe  out  the  backlog.  However  new  peo- 
ple did  register  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
7,500  per  year.  This  means  that  only 
about  4,500  people  had  worked  off  the 
bac.dog  each  year.  With  the  original 
backlog  of  o'.er    100  000.    it   would   take 


many  years  to  exhaust  it  if  only  4,500 
were  eliminated  each  year.  However, 
many  persons  have  dropped  off  the  list! 
Some  have  in  the  meantime  made  other 
plans  or  have  migrated  to  other  coun- 
tries. Some  have  died  and  many  have 
just  lost  interest.  As  of  July  1,  1971  there 
were  86,000  Italians  on  the  Ust.  However, 
of  the  86,000,  64,000  have  already  been 
reached  on  the  waiting  list  as  of  Janu- 
ary-, 1972.  Although  their  turn  had  been 
reached,  they  did  not  drop  off  the  list 
since  registrations  are  valid  until  form- 
ally canceled.  Since  the  64,600  persons 
could  have  come  to  the  United  States  and 
did  not,  one  must  assume  that  they  did 
not  desire  to  come  any  longer.  This  high- 
er than  usual  rate  of  fallout  among  ap- 
phcants  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  high  level 
of  imemployment  and  a  turndown  of  the 
economy  in  the  United  States.  Even  if 
all  21,000  persons  who  are  registered 
whose  turns  have  not  yet  been  reached 
decided  to  come  to  the  United  States 
when  offered  the  opportunity,  it  would 
take  several  years  to  make  the  fifth 
preference  current  since  only  about  4,500 
numbers  per  year  are  used  to  eliminate 
the  old  backlog.  Therefore,  within  the 
near  future  there  will  continue  to  be  a 
backlog  in  the  fifth  preference  and  no 
numbers  will  be  available  to  the  sixth 
preference. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  9615  will  eliminate 
this  problem  by  making  the  fifth  prefer- 
ence current. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion, increasing  the  flow  of  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries.  The  chief 
justification  for  the  legislation,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  is  to  correct  inequities  per- 
petrated by  the  1965  amendments  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  I  have 
no  judgment  as  to  accuracy  of  the  alle- 
gations tnat  inequities  do  exist.  My  rea- 
soning for  opposition  to  the  legislation 
makes  the  presence  of  such  alleged  in- 
equities irrelevant  and  immaterial.  My 
position,  therefore,  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  bias  toward  those  nationali- 
ties purported  to  be  benefited  by  pas- 
sage of  the  proposal,  that  is,  Irish.  Ital- 
ians, British,  and  Germans. 

The  demography  and  ecology  experts 
have  been  telling  us  for  years  of  the 
dangers  of  overpopulation  and  of  the 
steady  movement  toward  that  end.  Our 
present  unemployment  rate  approaches 
6  percent  and  has  been  hovering 
around  that  figure  now  for  about  3  years. 
Our  Nation  has  manifold  problems  that 
are  inherent  in  overpopulation  and  un- 
deremployment. It  just  does  not  make 
sense  at  this  time  to  exacerbate  these 
problems  by  now  increasing  the  number 
of  immigrants  to  be  permitted  entry  to 
our  Nation.  This  is  just  another  area  in 
which  we  need  to  give  more  attention  to 
our  country's  problems,  rather  than  solv- 
ing those  of  other  countries. , 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  before 
it  legislation  which,  if  enacted,  will  offer 
significant  relief  to  thousands  of  people 
who  are  presently  being  denied  visas  to 
this  country.  The  bUl  to  which  I  refer. 
H.R,  9615,  would  establish  a  fioor  under 
immigration  so  that,  according  to  the 
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bill's  formula,  up  to  7,500  additional 
visas  could  be  issued  to  any  one  country 
in  a  particular  fiscal  year.  The  bill,  as 
an  emergency  and  temporary  immi- 
gration measure,  Is  designed  to  correct 
remaining  inequities  in  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1965  for  an  effective  period  of 
4  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1965  Immigration 
Act  unwittingly  produced  a  situation  of 
serious  disadvantage  for  formerly  priv- 
ileged countries  whereby  the  originally 
proposed  5-year  period  of  adjustment  to 
the  new  system  was  reduced  to  2y2  years. 
As  a  result,  immigration  from  these 
countries  has  dwindled  considerably; 
Ireland,  in  particular  was  affected,  issu- 
ing barely  1,000  visas  last  year. 

In  addition,  backlogs,  especially  for 
fifth  preference  visas,  which  had  accu- 
mulated as  a  result  of  discrimination 
prior  to  the  1965  act,  still  exist.  By  pro- 
viding for  special  visas  for  brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  who  qualify  as 
filth  preference  immigrants,  this  legis- 
lation will  eliminate  the  backlog  and  do 
much  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  families 
who  have  been  sei>arated  for  want  of  a 
visa. 

When  this  legislation  was  considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  an  amend- 
ment was  considered  and  rejected  that 
would  have  limited  fifth  preference  con- 
sideration only  to  immarried  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens.  Clearly, 
this  discriminatory  provision  would 
have  worked  to  perpetuate  the  family 
separations  and  hardships  which  this 
bill  seeks  to  eliminate.  Therefore,  should 
such  an  amendment  be  presented  for 
consideration  on  the  floor  today,  I  would 
urge  that  it  be  defeated  on  the  grounds 
that  its  inclusion  would  seriously  under- 
mine the  very  essence  of  H.R.  9615. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation, I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  we  act  at  once  to  terminate  the 
hardships  we  have  caused  by  so  severely 
limiting  visas  to  those  countries  which 
formerly  enjoyed  preferential  status. 
Over  the  past  months,  Americans  have 
expressed  their  deep  dismay  over  the 
continued  hostilities  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  many  have  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment there  to  end  its  discriminatory 
practices.  I,  myself,  have  spoken  out  on 
numerous  occasions  to  oppose  discrimi- 
nation on  any  front  and  to  urge  the 
government  of  Northern  Ireland  to  cor- 
rect the  prevailing  inequities.  I  believe 
H.R.  9615,  by  opening  the  door  to  Amer- 
ica for  many  of  those  who  wish  to  escape 
this  tyranny,  can  be  a  positive  statement 
of  our  Nation's  concern  for  the  Northern 
Ireland  minority. 

Similarly,  there  are  many  Italian- 
Americans  in  this  country  who  have  been 
fppr  rated  from  their  friends  and  fam- 
ilies because  the  existing  immigration 
law  limits  so  severely  the  number  of 
yi.-^as  available.  Mr.  Chairman,  Italy  has 
!!'ng  been  the  subject  of  discriminatory 
Dolicies  where  our  immigration  laws  have 
l-cen  concerned.  Prior  to  1965.  under  the 
so-called  national  origins  quota  system, 
Italy  accumulated  a  backlog  of  "nearly 
22.000  visas.  Then,  when  we  revised  our 
immigration  standards  with  the  1965  act, 
no  provi.-,ion  was  included  to  correct  this 


glaring  inequity  and  Italian  immigra- 
tion since  1965  has  slowed  to  a  near  halt. 
Today,  the  Congress  has  the  opportunity 
to  rectify  this  tragic  situation;  H.R.  9615 
would  provide  additional  visas  to  ac- 
commcdate  nearly  all  this  backlog. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  9615  is,  I 
believe,  a  fair  and  realistic  approach  to 
immigration  to  the  United  States.  It  rec- 
ognizes and  corrects  past  inequities  in 
the  law  that  have  worked  needlessly  to 
prevent  immigration  to  the  United  States 
and  it  accommodates  as  well  as  the  reali- 
ties of  the  future  by  placing  a  4 -year 
limitation  for  distribution  of  the  addi- 
tional visas.  Thus,  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  that  would  serve  to  equalize,  during 
its  period  of  effectiveness  immigration 
opportunities  for  those  who  have  for- 
merly been  denied  and  will  as  well  facili- 
tate conversion  to  the  new  policy  as  pro- 
vided in  the  1965  Immigration  Act.  For 
these  reasons,  I  therefore  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  for  passage  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  to 
the  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  that  I  rise  this  day  before  St. 
Patrick's  Day  in  full  support  of  H.R 
9615  as  reported  from  the  committee  and 
in  vigorous  opposition  to  any  weakemng 
amendments.  I  might  add  that  I  made 
a  special  trip  down  from  my  district  to- 
day, leaving  behind  a  tense  political  sit- 
uation, in  order  to  be  sure  to  be  on  the 
floor  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  weaken 
the  bill  and  to  vote  for  its  final  passage 

Our  consideration  today  of  H.R,  9615 
is  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  arduous  effort 
of  myself  and  other  concerned  Members 
of  the  House  to  correct  the  imintended 
and  unjust  inequities  resulting  from  the 
1965  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
particularly  the  drastic  reduction  in  im- 
migration from  Ireland  and  the  growing 
backlog  of  fifth  preference  applicants — 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S  citi.-'en.^ — 
from  Italy.  The  critical  reduction  in  Irish 
immign,tion  wa."^  of  special  con'^ern  to 
me  as  a  representative  from  the  New  York 
City  area,  because  New  York  especially 
has  benefited  greatly  from  its  talented 
and  hard  working  irish  immigrants  who 
have  done  so  much  to  build  this  country 
and  make  it  prosper.  In  light  of  this,  it 
would  be  highly  unJu'^t  and  ungrateful  of 
our  Nation  to  allow  Irish  immigration  ti 
be  reduced  to  a  trickle.  This  does  not 
mean  we  should  return  to  the  nation '1 
origins  concept  of  immigration,  but  it 
means  we  should  remedy  the  present  sys- 
tem's inequities  and  prevent  further  un- 
fortunate declines  in  immigration  from 
those  countries  severely  disadvantaged 
under  the  terms  of  the  1965  act. 

Since  this  problem  with  the  1965  act 
became  apparent  in  1968  when  its  pro- 
visions became  fully  effective,  I  have 
s!X)nsored  and  cosponsored  numerous 
bills— H.R.  16593  in  1968.  H.R.  165  in 
1969,  and  H.R.  165  and  H.R.  9321  in 
1971 — delivered  speeches  on  the  House 
fioor  and  elsewhere,  and  written  letters 
to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  toward  the 
goal  of  ending  this  injustice  to  potential 
Irish  immigrants  H  R.  9615  Is  the  result 


of  this  effort  and  it  does  provide  a  hope- 
fully lasting  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Nationahty  Act,  wiiich  be- 
came law  in  1965  and  fully  effective  in 
1968.  were  clearly  designed  to  make  our 
Nation's  immigration  policies  more  equi- 
table   by    ending    the    national    origin 
quota  system  that  discriminated  against 
southern    and    eastern    Europeans    and 
Asians.    The   old    system    was    replaced 
with  a  new  one  providing  a  ceiling  on 
Eastern    Hemisphere    immigration    and 
the  issuance  of  visas  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis,  witliin  varioiis  prefer- 
ence cate^jones   based   on   family   rela- 
tionslups  and  job  skills.  When  this  law 
passed,  it  was  thought  by  most  of  us  in 
Congress  that  the  transition  from   the 
national  origins  system  to  the  new  sys- 
tem would  not  disadvantage  any  par- 
ticular comitry  or  area.  This  proved  not 
to  be  true,  and  the  country  which  suf- 
fered most  severely  was  Ireland.  While 
total  immigration  to  the  Umt.ed  States 
has   increased   sigmficanily   .'^mce    19G5, 
Irish  immigration  has  been  choked  to  a 
mere  fraction  oi  what  it  was  m  1965  and 
before.  From  tiscal  years  1965  to  1967, 
total  immigration  to  the  Umted  States 
increased  from  292.000  to  326.000,  wliile 
imimgratlon    Irom    Ireland    fell    from 
more  than  4.000  to  le.ss  than  2,000.  By 
fiscal   year    1970,   the   total   number  of 
Irish     immigrant     admissions     to     this 
country    had   fallen    to    1.178,    and    the 
figures   for    the   last    fiscal    year,    1971. 
were  not  much  better— 1,293.  Section  1 
of  H.R.  9615.  winch  incorporates  similar 
provisions  of  legislation  I  have  sjwnsored 
and  cosponsored  on  tins  subject,  corrects 
this  imintended  ineqmty  by  estiiblisiiing 
a    floor    under   mimigration   from    any 
country.     That     floor,     or     minimum, 
amomius  to   75  i)ercent  of   the  average 
yearly  nimiber  of  immignint  visas  issued 
from  a  given  nation  during  the  lO-fiscal- 
vcar  period— 1956-65— before  enactment 
of  the  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  If  in  any  fiscal  year  after  June  30, 
1970,    visas    issued    to    natives    of    any 
coiuitry  fall  below  tliis  mimmum,  then 
addition. U  special  visas  will  be  issued  in 
the  following  fiscal  year  to  make  up  the 
difference   between  that   minimum  and 
the  number  of  vi.s.is  issued  the  previous 
fiscal  years  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1965  act.  The  number  of  additional  spe- 
cial visas  IS  not  to  exceed  7,500  for  anv 
one    counto".    Under   tins    formula    the 
tot,al  number  of  visas  available  to  Ireland 
amiually  will  be  at  least  5,389,  as  com- 
pared with  1.293  for  fiscal  year  1971.  I 
must  add  that  .^^ction  2  of  H.R.   9615 
.sets  an  effective  )>eriod  for  its  provisions 
of  4  fiscal  years.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  will   allow  sufficient  time  for  cor- 
rection of  all  the  inequities  of  the  1965 
^'Ct  and  complete  the  transition  smooth- 
Iv  from  the  old  national  origins  immi- 
gration syst-ems  to  the  new.  more  equi- 
table system. 

Correction  of  the  Irish  immigration 
injustice  alone  merits  pa.ssage  of  HR 
9615.  but  Ihi,^  worthy  legislation  also  at- 
tempts to  solve  another  unforeseen  dif- 
ficulty with  the  19^:.=i  Immigration  and 
Nationahtv  .^ct- the  growing  backloc: 
of  fifth-preference  applicants — brothers 
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and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens — from  certain 
cc  untrles,  notably  Italy.  The  reuniting 
of  families  in  the  United  States  is  one 
ol  the  principal  aims  of  our  Nation's  im- 
migration policy.  Because  of  the  previ- 
01  Ls  quota  system  and  the  ceiling  on  the 
immigration  of  brothers  and  sisters  of 
U  S.  citizens,  countries  like  Italy  who 
hiive  a  great  many  eligible  immigrant 
apphcants  in  this  category  have  experi- 
er  ced  sizeable  backlogs  in  such  applica- 
tions. By  July  of  1964,  the  backlog  of 
It  ilians  in  this  brothers  and  sisters  cate- 
g(  ry  reached  the  astounding  figure  of 
114,717.  Under  sections  3  and  4  of  H.R. 
9(  15,  special  visas  In  an  amount  equal 
tc  25  percent  of  the  total  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  preference  registration  of 
any  foreign  state  as  of  July  1,  1964,  will 
b«  made  available  to  aliens  from  the 
St  ite  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
filth-preference  petitions  filed  prior  to 
JiJy  1.  1971.  The  total  number  of  visas 
to  be  made  available  during  the  4-year 
p<riod  provided  in  H.R  9615,  is  39,674, 
w  th  28,680  visas  available  to  Italian  ap- 
plicants. Thus.  7,170  visas  would  be  avail- 
al  le  to  Italy  for  each  of  the  4  fiscal  years. 

In  addition.  H.R.  9615,  would  relieve 
the  pressure  of  the  backlog  of  immigrant 
VI  ;a  applications  of  natives  from  the 
d<  pendency  areas  such  as  Antigua,  Brit- 
is  1  Honduras,  and  the  British  Virgin  Is- 
laids,  because  those  areas  wUl  be  able  to 
benefit  from  the  additional  visas  to 
w  lich  Great  Britain  and  other  mother 
ccuntnes  would  be  entitled  under  section 
1  )f  thisbOl. 

H.R.  9615  has  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ic  in  Irish  National  Immigration  Com- 
m  itee  and  the  American  Committee  on 
It  ilian  Migration,  and  represents  the 
best  legislative  solution  achievable  under 
piesent  circumstances  to  the  unantici- 
pated effects  of  the  1965  act.  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  commend  the  very  able 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary's  Im- 
m  gration  subcommittee  'Mr.  Rodino) 
aid  subconrunittee  member  iMr.  Ryan' 
for  their  dedication  and  leadership  in 
developing  this  legislation  and  in  bring- 
in?  it  successfully  out  of  the  Committee 
for  House  floor  consideration:  and  I 
.-^t  X)ngly  urge  all  the  Members  of  the 
H  )use  to  vote  for  passage  of  H.R.  9615 
w  ihout  amendments. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tciay  we  are  considering  legislation  to 
in  prove  our  immigration  laws  by  re- 
di  cing  the  hardships  placed  on  many 
of  our  families.  Specifically,  the  pending 
bi  1,  H.R.  9615,  democratizes  the  system 
further  by  making  special  immigration 
vi  as  available  to  natives  of  certain  coun- 
tr  es  who  v.ere  adversely  affected  by  the 
19  65  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
ai  dNationahty  Act 

The  1965  amendm.ents  spelled  the  end 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system. 
w  lich  was  to  be  phased  out  in  favor  of 
a  nore  desirable  "first  come,  first  served" 
sy?tem.  Unfortunately,  the  1965  amend- 
m?nts  provided  for  a  3 -year  phase-out 
period  which  was  not  long  enough.  As 
a  result,  the  backlogs  of  some  over- 
su  ascribed  preference  categories  were 
n<  t  eliminated  as  originally  intended, 
ar  d  immigration  from  the  former  high 
qiota  countries  was  adversely  affected 
Immigration  from  Northern  Europe,  es- 


pecially Ireland,  was  reduced  tremen- 
doiisly,  and  the  backlog  in  the  fifth  pref- 
erence category — brottiers  and  sisters 
of  U.S.  citizens — particularly  in  the  case 
of  Italy,  was  not  significantly  reduced. 

The  problems  have  not  straightened 
themselves  out.  and  we  can  now  see  that 
the  only  way  to  correct  the  present  in- 
equities is  to  adopt  remedial  legislation. 
Today's  bill,  H.R.  9615.  is  a  temporary 
emergency  measure  to  make  .special  im- 
migrant visas  available  annually  to  each 
country  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  1955-65  average  visas 
issued,  less  the  number  oi  visas  issued 
each  year  under  the  permanent  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  but  not  exceeding  7,500  visas  per 
country   per   fiscal   year. 

In  addition.  H.R.  9615  should  reduce 
tiie  backlog  in  visa  issuance  to  brotliers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  legisla- 
tion would  have  the  effect  of  being  an 
extension  of  the  transition  period  to  the 
first  come,  first  served  basis  for  immi- 
gration regulation.  In  nu  way  does  the 
legKsIation  return  us  to  the  primitive 
and  undesirable  national  origms  quota 
system.  An  amount  of  fairness  would  be 
instilled  into  our  immigration  policies. 
Primary  benefits  would  be  to  Ireland, 
Great  Britain.  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Italy,  who  were  adversely  affected  by 
the  1965  enactment. 

Mr.  Chfurman,  a  number  ot  my  con- 
stituents have  encountered  .-epaiation 
from  immediate  family  members  over- 
.seas  who  are  locked  out  of  this  country, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  inequitable  provisions 
of  the  existing  law.  The  1965  amend- 
ments v.ere  designed  to  alleviate  back- 
logs, but  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
resulted  in  a  situation  contrary  to  what 
was  mtended.  In  order  to  adjast  the  law 
to  the  intent  of  the  legislation  we  must 
endorse  tins  remedial  legislation. 

The  qucition  has  been  rai.sed  in  these 
times  of  economic  focus  whether  an  in- 
crea^-e  m  immigrants  would  cause  job 
cir-^piacement  or  other  domestic  economic 
diiliculties.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  the  last  one  to  support  a  bill 
detrimental  to  our  economic  or  employ- 
ment situation.  Our  justification  for  this 
legislation  is  that  the  additional  number 
of  immigrants  permitted  is  relatively 
small  and  the  measure  is  only  temporary 
m  effect  to  correct  the  present  inequities. 

It  IS  imperative  that  tliis  legislation  be 
adopted  without  crippling  amendments 
.':o  that  our  immigration  system  works 
as  it  should.  I.  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  legislation  their  full 
support. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
9615.  a  bill  which  is  long  overdue.  Dur- 
ing the  7  years  since  we  enacted  the 
Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965.  Amer- 
ican immigration  law  has  visited  upon 
thousands  of  earnest  hard-working  im- 
migrants an  uimecessai-y  inequity. 

Pnor  to  1965,  Irish  citizens  immi- 
grated to  this  counti-y  at  an  average  of 
7,000  per  year.  As  a  result  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  Act  of  1965,  however, 
that  average  trickled  to  a  mere  1.000 
immigrants  per  year.  Similarly,  in  1965. 
there  were  100.000  Italian  orothers  and 
sisters   of  U.S.   citizens   on   the   waiting 


list  for  visas.  Seven  years  later,  there 
remains  a  backlog  of  88,000. 

H.R.  9615  would  correct  this  inequity 
by  seeking  tc  eliminate  over  the  next  4 
years  the  backlog  developed  since  the 
1965  act  went  into  effect.  Thus,  emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and 
Poland  would  be  entitled  to  approxi- 
mately 33.000  visas  and  40.000  visas 
would  also  be  issued  to  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens,  primarly  to  Italian 
emigrants. 

This  legislation  would  not  open  up  the 
floodgates  to  the  poor  and  helpless  of 
other  countries — although  I  should  note 
that  some  of  America's  greatest  busi- 
nessmen, doctors,  scientists,  and  jurists 
came  from  such  ranks.  We  need  not  ex- 
pect that  the  number  of  persons  on  wel- 
fare would  be  increased.  The  waiting  em- 
igrants we  would  be  admitting  all  have 
skills  or  would  be  vouched  for  by  re- 
latives now  in  the  United  States.  Thus  we 
can  expect  that  they  would  quickly  be- 
come self-supporting  and  contributing 
residents  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  settle. 

This  bill  is  temporary  corrective  leg- 
islation and  would  repair  the  inequity 
caused  by  the  unfortunate  provisions  in 
the  1965  Immigration  Reform  Act.  'We 
have  already  been  urged  to  wait  too  long 
to  determine  whether,  as  the  committee 
put  it,  the  "shortcomings  of  the  1965 
amendments  would  correct  themselves. 
It  is  obvious  now  that  these  shortcom- 
ings will  only  manifest  themselves  in 
greater  hardship  for  many  intending  im- 
migrants." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  strong  support  today  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
availability  of  additional  visa  numbers  of 
those  countries  from  which  average  im- 
migration has  significantly  declined  as  a 
result  of  the  1965  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  I  am  very  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  measure  we  are  con- 
sidering this  afternoon. 

The  1965  act  marked  an  important 
milestone  in  U.S.  immigration  policy. 
This  measure  abolished  the  archaic  and 
highly  discriminatory  national  origins 
quota  system  and  was  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  returning  this  country  to  a 
more  humane  and  meaningful  manner  of 
selecting  persons  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
our  shores. 

Although  the  1965  act  removed  many 
gross  inequities  and  represented  the  first 
major  overhaul  of  the  immigration  law 
in  over  40  years,  there  are  still  many 
loopholes  which  must  be  filled  and  a 
number  of  inequities  and  inadequacies 
which  must  be  corrected.  I  believe  H.R. 
9615  will  be  most  important  in  providing 
essential  relief  by  temporarily  removing 
certain  biased  portions  of  our  immigra- 
tion law. 

■When  President  Johnson  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  revise  the  immigration 
laws  he  requested  that  the  transition  or 
phase-out  period  from  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system  be  5  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Congress  only  provided  for  a 
3-year  period  and  this  has  worked  an 
exceptional  hardship  on  a  number  of 
countries,  including  some  Eastern  Hem- 
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isphere  nations,  such  as  Ireland,  which 
had  traditionally  been  large  sources  of 
immigrants.  In  attempting  to  achieve 
equality  for  those  countries  which  had 
previously  suffered  various  forms  of  dis- 
crimination, the  new  law  subsequently 
proved  to  discriminate  against  others  by 
drastically  curtailing  the  level  of  immi- 
gration. The  formiila  contained  in  H.R. 
9615  establishes  a  floor  under  immigra- 
tion and  makes  special  immigrant  visas 
available  to  each  Eastern  Hemisphere 
country  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  10 
year,  1955-65,  average,  minus  the  num- 
ber of  visas  issued  in  the  preceding  year. 
Tills  temporary  4-year  provision  will  as- 
sure that  every  country  will  be  permitted 
to  compete  justly  and  equitably  for  visas. 
It  should  also  remove  current  backlogs 
and  restore  a  proper  balance  in  the  issu- 
ance of  visas. 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  1965 
act  was  to  reunite  families  and,  gener- 
ally, it  has  facilitated  bringing  families 
together.  However,  the  fifth  preference 
position  for  Italy  has  long  been  oversub- 
scribed and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
American  citizens  have  been  forced  to 
wait  for  countless  years.  It  is  inhuman 
for  this  needless  and  cruel  separation  of 
families  to  continue  and  is  certainly  in- 
consistent with  our  basic  traditions  and 
values  The  relief  provided  by  H.R.  9615 
should  permit  further  family  reunions 
and  remove  most  of  the  present  large 
backlogs,  particulary  in  the  case  of  Italy 
which  is  currently  21  months  in  arrears. 
Also,  it  would  be  senseless  to  limit  this 
special  consideration  to  only  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters — particularly  on  a 
permanent  basis — and  we  should  firmly 
resist  any  ill-conceived  efforts  to  amend 
this  measure. 

I  have  carefully  examined  this  legisla- 
tion and.  in  light  of  its  temporary  4-year 
nature,  am  satisfied  that  it  will  not  re- 
turn this  Nation  to  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  We  are  still  suffering  re- 
percussions from  this  odious  feature  of 
an  earlier — and  in  terms  of  our  immigra- 
tion policies,  darker — era  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Congress  would  not  repeat 
such  a  mistake  by  even  suggesting  a  re- 
turn to  the  quota  system.  Further,  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  some  of  oiu-  col- 
leagues. I  do  not  believe  that  the  liberal- 
izing provisions  of  H.R.  9615  will  open 
any  floodgates  and  I  know  of  no  substan- 
tive data  which  would  indicate  that  per- 
mitting additional  aliens  to  come  to  this 
country  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  employment  situation.  Certainly  our 
domestic  labor  market  must  be  afforded 
all  reasonable  protection  but  the  issu- 
ance of  an  additional  number  of  visas 
during  4  years  should  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  more  workers  or  be  gen- 
erally detrimental  to  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  encouraged  that 
we  are  finally  taking  steps  to  remove 
barriers  to  persons  desiring  to  emigrate 
to  this  country  and  I  especially  commend 
the  efforts  of  our  colleague  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Ryan).  Bill  Ryan  has  been 
tireless  In  his  efforts  to  achieve  these 
urgently  needed  reforms  and  his  years 
of  dedication  and  hard  work  are  now 
bearing  fruit.  He  certainly  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  his  initiative  in  this  field 


and  I  am  pleased  to  support  him  in  this 
effort. 

I  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  today'.'; 
action  signal  the  first  step  in  a  realistic 
examination  of  our  immigration  E>olicie? 
and  a  thorough  reassessment  of  our  pro- 
cedures for  selecting  immigrants.  Fur- 
ther legislative  action  is  required  to  ban- 
i.sh  present  discriminatory  practices, 
which  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
standing  affront  to  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens and  friends  overseas,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  our  dedication  to 
equal  and  just  treatment  of  immigrant5 

I  very  strongly  believe  the  next  prior- 
ity must  be  the  removal  of  the  highly  dis- 
criminatory annual  limitation  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  immigration.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  imposition  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  ceiling  was  a  poorly 
considered,  last  minute  addition  neces- 
sary to  insure  Senate  approval  of  the 
1965  act.  I  am  certain  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
establish  any  such  ceilings  and  this  un- 
necessary restriction  has  certainly  not 
helped  our  image  overseas.  It  has  also 
led  to  hard  feelings  on  the  part  of  many 
Latin  American  nations. 

The  ceiling  of  120,000  placed  on  this 
hemisphere  by  the  Congress  has  cau.^ed 
incredible  personal  hardship  and  has 
had  very  serious  effects  on  business  and 
commercial  relations.  Not  only  are  fam- 
ilies heartlessly  separated  and  commer- 
cial activities  disrupted  but  this  Western 
Hemisphere  quota  unforttmately  recalls 
the  era  of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  the  reprehensive  Asia-Pacific 
Triangle  quota.  Although  these  two  out- 
moded and  discriminatory  a.spects  of  ear- 
lier immigration  policies  were  abolished 
some  7  years  ago.  the  question  as  to 
"where  were  you  born"  still  has  not  yet 
been  eliminated  from  the  questions 
which  Latin  Americans  must  answer  in 
establishing  their  eligibility  for  immigra- 
tion. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  positive 
action  must  be  taken  to  remove  this 
highly  undesirable  feature  of  the  immi- 
gration law — one  which  simply  exacer- 
bates already  strained  relations  with 
many  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
A  clear  indication  that  such  action  is 
both  necessary  and  desirable  was  the  en- 
actment in  the  last  Congress  of  a  meas- 
ure which  exempted  certain  busine.ss  and 
managerial  personnel  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  limitation.  Also.  I  remind 
this  body  that  the  Select  Commission 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration,  es- 
tablished by  the  1965  law,  recommended 
against  imposing  the  ceiling  but  no  leg- 
islative action  was  taken  and  it  became 
effective  In  Jtme  1968. 

Latin  Americans  are  also  the  victims 
of  discriminatory  treatment  by  the  cur- 
rent provision  of  the  immigration  law 
which  denies  them  the  opportunity  to 
adjust  their  status  on  the  same  ba'^is  as 
aliens  from  other  lands.  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  repealing  this  offen- 
sive section  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  again  urge  that  we 
move  for  its  prompt  enactment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Immigration  Sub- 
committee «Mr.  RoDiNO>   has  scheduled 


hearings  on  tliis  issue  in  May.  I  am  hope- 
ful some  positive  action  will  be  taken  to 
abolish  these  offensive  provisions  of  the 
immigration  laws  and  that  prospective 
immigrants  from  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  will  finally 
be  accorded  just  and  unprejudiced  con- 
sideration. In  the  coming  weeks  I  will  be 
offering  specific  legl.slation  to  remove  the 
Western  Hemisphere  limitation  and  re- 
turn our  country  to  our  traditional  ideals 
by  giving  no  one  area  or  group  special 
consideration.  Further,  my  proposed  leg- 
islition  will  revi.<;e  the  present  labor  cer- 
tification requirement  m  an  effort  to 
preclude  numerous  inequities  in  this 
area.  Also,  it  will  establish  a  Board  of 
Visa  Appeals  in  the  Department  of  State 
responsible  for  reviewing  the  denials  of 
immigrant  visas  to  relatives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  permanent  residents. 

The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  of  the  fea- 
tures of  a  measure  I  will  introduce  to 
facilitate  and  as.'^i.st  persons  to  emigrate 
to  our  country,  rather  than  to  make  it 
virtually  impossible  in  many  instances, 
and  to  end  present  discriminatory  fea- 
tures, especially  against  our  Latin  neigh- 
bors. 

Passage  of  H.R,  9615  today  must  be 
lust  the  first  step  in  a  further  compre- 
hen,':ive  reform  of  our  immigration  laws 
and  policies.  I  welcome  and  'support  its 
enactment  and  hope  we  will  soon  see 
the  im.plementation  of  additional  revi- 
sions. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  plea.'=ed  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  sponsored  bv  my 
colleague  on  the  Judiciarv-  Committee 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr,  RoniNO'.  The  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  as  amended  in  1965 
eliminated  the  same  kind  of  inequities 
that  thLs  legislation  is  designed  to  rectify. 
The  1965  amendments  repealed  the  na- 
tional origins  concept  as  a  system  for  se- 
lecting immigrants.  With  a  3-year  phase- 
out,  existing  backlogs  for  immigr.mt 
visas  or  oversubscribed  preferences  wero 
expected  to  be  eliminated  and  a  more 
equitable  Immigration  system  was  antici- 
pated. 

However,  the  3-year  phaseout  did  not 
produce  the  de.sired  results  and  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  situation  that  is  at 
least  as  inequitable  as  that  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  1965  amendment>«  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
H.R.  9615  corrects  this  problem  and  will 
allow  the  1965  amendments  to  perform  as 
originally  hoped  for  H  R,  9615  recognizes 
that  the  present  backlogs  in  the  fifth 
preference  are  a  carryover  of  the  back- 
log existing  when  the  1965  amendments 
went  into  effect.  The  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  be  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  Italian-American  families  all 
over  America.  These  citizens  have  been 
victimized  by  an  imfortunate  situation 
that  existed  prior  to  the  1965  amend- 
ments and  one  which  will  continue  imle.ss 
HR,  9615  is  enacted  The  fifth  prefer- 
ence, brothers  and  sisters  of  American 
citizens,  is  clearly  a  workable  concept. 
It  is  working  in  virtually  every  country 
except  Italy.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fifth-preferance  system 
cannot  also  work  in  Italy  if  only  the  sys- 
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can  be  inaugurated  when  all  coun- 
are  on  an  equal  ImmigTation  foot- 
A  prime  goal  of  our  American  im- 
policy is  the  reuniting  of 
fabnilles.  This  legislation  is  totally  in  ac- 
with  that  guiding  principle  and  will 
allow  many  American  families  of  Italian 
d<  scent  the  long-awaited  chance  to  re- 
unite with  loved  ones  now  barred  from 
United  States.  I  certainly  hope  that 
are  able  to  enact  this  important  and 
measure.  It  certainly  has  my 
ccjmplete  support. 

DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 

of  Identical  legislation,  I  most 

hope  and  urge  that  the  great 

majority  of  our  Members,  here,  will  ac- 

and  approve  this  pending  bill,  H.R. 

which  win  temporarily  provide  ad- 

;ional  visas  for  prospective  immigrants 

frbm  certain  foreign  countries. 

think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
proposal  is,  in  substance,  a  reme- 
measure  to  be  in  effect  for  only  4 
yefirs  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  Inequities  that  have  obvl- 
resulted  from  the  too-short  tran- 
sition period  of  change,  1965  to  1968,  from 
old  national  origins  system  of  grant- 
visas  to  the  new  "first-come-first- 
system 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  how- 
well    meant   certain   amendments 
as  attached  to  the  basic  1965  Im- 
migration act.  the  accumulation  of  visa 
re<iuests  in  some  heavily  used  prefer- 
:e  classifications  was  not  eliminated 
a  result  of  the  amendments  and  pro- 
sp^tive  immigrants  from  former  high 
ta   countries,   such   as   Ireland   and 
have  had  undue  and  practl- 
dlscrimlnatory    hardships    visited 
them. 
:>assage  of  this  bill  before  us  will  go 
ong  way  toward  insuring   that   the 
countries  that  were  denied  the  expected 
of  the  1965  Immigration  Act  due 
the    amendments    will    now    receive 
thim.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
sp(  cial  immigration  visas  would  be  avail- 
e  annually  for  4  years  to  each  country 
;he  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  number 
available  visas  would  be  equal  to  75 
pel  cent  of  the   1955-65  average  of  im- 
rrant  visas  issued,  less  the  number 
visas    Issued    during    the    preceding 
r.  The  bill  would  also  provide  addi- 
tional visas  for  Immigrants  in  the  "fifth 
rerence."  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
.  citizens. 

1  summary.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  meas- 
Is  not  In  any  way  intended  to  return 
to  our  former  National  Origins  Pref- 
e  System ;  It  will  correct  hardships 
were  Inadvertently  Imposed  upon 
privlllged  nations  and  it  will  serve 
wholesomely  unite  unhappily  sepa- 
rat  id  family  members  and  relatives.  It  Is 
ist  and  rightful  extension  of  our  tra- 
ditional Immigration  policy  and  I  hope 
given  the  speedy  and  resounding 
aprlroval  of  the  House  that  I  believe  it 
eminently  merits. 

COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hi  ileheartedly  support  this  bill  because 
■emoves  two  major  Inequities  that 
.e  developed  since  we  passed  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 
Although  this  is  a  temporary  measure 
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which  will  be  in  effect  for  4  years,  it 
will  provide  relief  to  a  sub.'^tantial  num- 
ber of  IrLsh  and  Italian  aliens  desiring 
to  join  their  families  who  already  are 
citizens  of  this  countrj-.  During  the  past 
few  years  I  have  personally  encountered 
situations  for  which  the  present  law 
provides  no  remedy  despite  the  merit  of 
these  cases. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
will  provide  special  visas  for  those  seek- 
ing American  citizenship,  including 
spouses  and  children  in  a  manner  that 
is  both  fair  and  orderly  under  our  im- 
migration policy. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  vast 
majority  of  immigrants  from  the  two 
countries  most  affected.  Italy  and  Ire- 
land, have  an  enviable  record  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship over  a  period  of  many  years. 
They  have  conr:ibuted  substantially  to 
the  economic  and  cultural  growth  of 
our  Nation. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
should  be  commended  for  taking  legisla- 
tive action  to  remove  the  iniquitous  sit- 
uations which  have  culminated  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  system  which  provided  dispro- 
portionate national  quotas  to  govern  the 
admission  of  immigrants  without  full  re- 
gard to  the  reunification  of  families 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  seldom 
does  a  day  pass  but  what  some  liberal 
arises  on  the  House  floor  or  inserts  his 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
complaining  about  unemployment  In 
this  country. 

However,  these  shouting  liberals  will 
have  no  trouble  today  adju-^ting  to  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  H.R.  9615,  which  will 
permit  at  least  40,000  Europeans  to  im- 
migrate to  this  country-  each  year  for  the 
next  4  years  to  compete  for  jobs  and 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemploved. 
That  is  a  total  of  160,000  immigrants  and 
these  are  In  addition  to  the  normal  flow 
of  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  are  permitted  to  take  up  residence 
in  this  countrv-  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States, 
faced  with  the  twin  problems  of  over- 
population and  unemploj-ment.  ought  to 
be  restricting  immigration  instead  of  ex- 
panding it,  and  if  a  rollcall  vote  is  not 
taken  on  this  legislation  let  the  record 
show  that  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  take  a  big  step  to- 
day toward  reducing  the  discriminatory 
barriers  against  immigration  for  people 
throughout  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  bv  the  cur- 
rent immigration  laws. 

In  1965  Congress  approved  an  immi- 
gration act  which  provided  for  the  phas- 
ing out  over  a  3-year  period  of  the  old 
national  origin^  system  of  granting  visas. 
At  the  time,  many  members  shared  my 
concern  that  this  transition  period 
should  have  been  at  least  5  years.  Un- 
fortunately, the  fears  expre.ssed  then 
have  materialized  uith  the  result  that 
thousands  of  people  in  Europe  and  else- 
where have  been  made  to  wait  for  years 
'.lith  no  hope  of  receiving  -i  visa. 

In  many  ca.ses  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  families  have 
been  separated  because  the  law  was  not 


flexible  enough  to  apply  to  their  situ- 
ation. It  is  my  hope  that  these  long  years 
of  waiting  will  soon  be  over. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
H.R.  9615  does  not  mark  a  return  to  the 
national  origins  system.  It  simply  rec- 
ognizes the  inequities  of  the  present 
first-come  first-served  system  with 
regard  to  those  coimtries  who  formerly 
enjoyed  preferential  status.  As  I  said 
when  I  introduced  similar  legislation  last 
year,  we  should  not  replace  one  inequita- 
ble system  with  another. 

The  measure  before  the  House  today 
is  temporary  and  will  expire  in  4  years. 
It  is  intended  to  alleviate  the  present 
backlog,  and  it  will  result  in  a  trulv  fair 
and  balanced  system  for  immigration. 

I  would  also  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  economic  impact  of  the  bill  will  be 
minimal.  It  is  aimed  not  at  increasing 
the  number  of  immigrants  but  at  making 
the  system  of  allocation  of  visas  more 
equitable  for  those  who  were  adversely 
affected  by  the  1965  act. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
as  a  pasitive  response  to  a  very  real  hard- 
ship. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  numerical  limitations  in 
sections  20Ha),  202(a),  and  202(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  If  In  any 
fiscal  year  after  June  30,  1970,  the  total 
number  of  Immigrants  admitted,  or  aliens 
who  were  adjusted  to  permanent  resident 
status  in  the  United  States  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  from  any 
foreign  state  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
i6)  and  paragraph  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  was  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
average  annual  number  of  such  visas  made 
available  to  Immigrants  from  such  foreign 
state  under  such  Act  during  the  ten-flscal- 
ye-r  period  beginning  July  1,  1955.  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  Immigrants  from 
such  foreign  state  an  additional  number  of 
visas  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  equal  to 
the  difference  betweei  the  number  of  visas 
made  available  to  them  under  paragraphs  il) 
through  (6)  and  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  of  such  Act  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
vear  and  three-fourths  of  such  average  num- 
ber, except  that  the  number  of  such  addi- 
tional visas  made  available  in  any  fiscal  vear 
to  Immigrants  from  such  foreign  state  shall 
not  exceed  seven  thousand  five  hundred. 
The  additional  v-lsas  authorized  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  immigrants  from  such 
foreign  state  shall  be  made  available  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Forty  per  centum  of  the  additional 
visas  shall  be  made  available  to  Immigrants 
entitled  to  a  preference  status  under  para- 
graph (1).  (2),  (3).  (4),  or  (5)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  except  that  no  more  than  8  per  centum 
of  the  additional  visas  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  Immigrants  entitled  to  a  preference 
status  under  any  one  of  the  paragraphs. 

(2)  Thirty  per  centum  of  the  additional 
visas  plus  any  visas  not  Issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  De  made  available  to  Immi- 
grants entitled  to  a  preference  under  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

(31  Thirty  per  centum  of  the  additional 
visas  plus  any  vLsas  not  Issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  made  available  to 
Immigrants  who  axe  not  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
ence under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  case  of  Immigrants  entitled  to  a  pref- 
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erence  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(5).  or  (6)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  the  additional 
visas  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
Issued  In  the  order  in  which  a  petition  In 
behalf  of  each  such  Immigrant  Is  fiied  with 
the  Attorney  General  as  provided  In  section 
204  of  such  Act.  In  the  case  of  Immigrants 
not  entitled  to  a  preference  under  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  such  visas  shall  be  made  available  In 
the  chronological  order  in  which  such  Immi- 
grants qualify.  The  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  shall  not  apply  in  the  determination  of 
an  immigrant's  eligibility  to  receive  any  visa 
authorized  to  be  issued  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  No  alien  shall  be  Issued  a  visa  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  nor  have  his 
.■status  adjusted  to  that  of  a  permanent  resi- 
dent alien  under  such  first  section,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  four-flscal-year  period 
beginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That,  notwithstanding  the  numeri- 
cal limitations  in  sections  201(a).  202(ai. 
and  202(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
alitv  Act.  there  shall  be  made  available  to 
qualified  Immigrants  from  any  foreign  state, 
additional  special  ■visas  equal  to  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  fourth  preference  registration 
from  such  foreign  state  pending  on  Julv  1. 
1964. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized 
to  make  reasonable  estimates  of  the  antici- 
pated numbers  of  special  visas  to  be  Issued 
under  section  3  during  each  of  four  fiscal 
years,  and,  based  upon  such  estimates,  not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  such  visas  may 
be  Issued  In  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning with  the  first  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  visas  authorized  to  be  Issued  under 
section  3  shall  be  made  available  to  eligible 
Immigrants  specified  in  sections  5  and  6  In 
the  order  In  which  petitions  In  their  behalf 
were  filed  with  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  additional  special  visas  author- 
ized to  be  issued  under  section  3  for  each 
forelen  state  shall  be  made  available,  during 
a  four-year  fiscal  period  beginning  with  the 
first  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  any  alien 
eligible  for  a  preference  status  under  the 
provisions  of  section  203(a)(5)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  on  the  basis 
of  a  petition  filed  prior  to  July  1.  1971.  and 
the  spouse  and  children  of  such  alien  If 
othenrtse  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Pro- 
ridr'd.  That  upon  his  application  for  an  Im- 
ml?rnnt  visa  and  for  his  admission  to  the 
United  States,  the  alien  Is  found  to  have  re- 
tained his  relationship  to  the  petitioner,  and 
status  as  established  In  the  approved  pe- 
tition. 

Sec.  6.  The  special  visas  authorized  for 
each  foreign  state  In  each  fiscal  year  under 
section  3  not  used  by  aliens  eligible  for  visas 
under  section  5  of  this  Act.  shall  next  be 
available  to  aliens  from  each  such  foreign 
.=tate  who  have  qualified  for  a  preference 
under  section  203(a)  (6)  of  the  Immigration 
ind  Natlonalltv  Act  on  the  basis  of  a  pe- 
tition filed  prior  to  July  1.  1971,  and  the 
spouse  and  the  children  of  such  alien  If 
'Otherwise  admissible  tinder  the  provisions 
'"f  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec  7  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
•.1ded  In  this  Act.  the  definitions  contained 
In  .section  101  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natlonalltv  Act  shall  apply  In  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  Nothing  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  repeal 
amend,  alter,  modify,  affect,  or  restrict  the 
powers,  duties,  functions,  or  authority  of 
the  Attorney  General  In  the  administration 


and  enforcement  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  any  other  law  relating  to 
Immigration,  nationality,  or  naturalization 

Mr.  RODINO  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  biU  be  considered  as  read. 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    DENNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis:  On 
page  5,  after  line  20.  Insert  the  following 
new  sections  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  Section  203(a)(5)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  amended 
to  read: 

(5i  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available.  In 
a  number  not  to  exceed  24  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  i:i  section  201  (a)  (II). 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4i.  to 
qualified  Immigrants  who  are  the  tmmarrled 
brothers  or  unmarried  sisters  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

'Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
7  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  alien  who  is  eligible  for  Immigrant  sta- 
tus under  a  paragraph  of  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  on  the 
basis  of  a  petition  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment. 

And  redesignate  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from    Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mere- 
ly would  like  to  say  as  the  gentleman 
begins  his  explanation  that  various  ref- 
erences have  been  made  to  organizations 
supporting  this  bill  and  not  supporting 
it.  I  would  like  the  committee  to  know 
the  following  international  unions  sup- 
port the  bill  as  it  is: 

Service  Employees  International  Un- 
ion, International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation, International  Transport  Work- 
ers Union,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers, 
Radio  OflBicers  Association,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Central 
Labor  Council  of  New  York.  New  York 
State  AFL-CIO,  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  of  Greater  New  York: 
and  various  locals  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  this  is  the 
amendment  which  I  have  discussed  pre- 
viously. 

It  merely  adds  one  word  to  the  immi- 
gration law,  the  word   "unmarried." 

The  effect  of  it  is  that,  henceforth, 
what  we  call  the  fifth  preference,  rather 
than  giving  a  preference  to  all  brothers 
and  sisters  of  American  citizens,  will  con- 
fine that  preference  to  the  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters  of  American  citizens, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment  and  the  thinking  behind  it 
is  this:   What  we  are  trying  to  do  in 


our  immigration  ."Statutes  is  to  unite 
families  We  are  not  trying  to  put  a 
great  big  hole  in  the  immigration  law  .so 
that  everyone  and  lus  cousins  can  come 
into  this  countr>'. 

Unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  of  an 
American  citizen  are  properly  members 
of  the  family  unit  here.  Married  brothers 
and  sisters.  ver>-  possibly,  have  verv-  large 
families  of  their  own  and  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  American  citizen's  family 
unit. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  law 
to  blanket  them  all  into  this  type  of 
coverage — perhaps,  10,  12,  or  15  people 
in  a  family  under  this  fifth  preference 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Charles  Gordon. 
General  Counsel  of  the  Immjgration  aiid 
Naturalization  Service,  testified  before 
our  Immigration  Subcommittee  on  Au- 
gust 6.  1970.  and  he  said: 

Third,  we  support  modification  of  the  fifth 
preference  to  limit  it  to  the  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters  of  a  US  citizen.  If  the 
citizen  is  at  least  21  year?  of  age.  T)ie  fifth 
preference  is  intended  to  promote  family 
unity,  .iiid  it  seems  correct  to  conclude  that 
m  granting  a  prefereiicp  to  married  brothers 
and  si.=ters.  the  present  law  Is  not  actually 
u.nlfylng  families,  but  In  many  cases  Is  sanc- 
tioning the  entry  of  new  families. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  take  this 
matter  un  because  in  this  bill,  out  of  the 
noodness  of  our  hearts,  out  of  the  desire 
to  correct  an  inequity,  and  not  throuch 
any  lepal  compulsion,  we  are  attempting 
to  clear  up  the  fifth  preference  backlog 

As  I  pointed  out  a  minute  ago.  we  have 
already  done  that  three  times  before  with 
special  lepislation.  We  do  not  provide 
enough  extra  \isas  at  this  time  m  tliis 
bill  to  clear  up  the  backlog.  It  .seems 
quite  reasonable,  particularly  when  it  is 
in  consonance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
immicrration  statute,  to  tackle  this  par- 
ticular problem- -to  take  a  modest  action 
to  tr>'  to  prevent  this  backlo?  from  ac- 
cumulating again 

Now,  all  of  the  basic  overhauls  of  the 
immigration  laws  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, including  that  offered  by  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  Mr  Rodinq). 
include  this  provision,  but  they  say  it 
should  await  a  general  overhaul  of  the 
law. 

I  say  if  we  are  going  to  pass  such 
backlog  clean  up  legislation,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  correction  I  propose 
.'^hould  wait. 

This  is  such  a  reasonable  amendment 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  adopt«l  it 
in  the  fir.st  instance,  but  reversed  Itself 
due  to  the  persuasive  powers  of  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  submit  to  this  House  that  this  Is  a 
better  bill,  a  more  equitable  bill,  and  a 
bill  which  ouuht  to  appeal  more  to  the 
membersliip  of  this  body  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  so  that  we  would  not 
only  correct  existing  inequities  but  would 
also  do  sometliing  about  preventing  them 
from  accumulating  in  the  future 

I  point  out.  again,  that  the  amend- 
ment in  no  w.iy  decreases  the  extra  visas 
proMded  by  this  legislation  and  it  m  no 
way  affects  the  overall  basic  country 
ceilings  existing  in  the  present  law  It 
simi'ly  defines  the  limits  and  extent,  m  a 
reasonable  way  ar.d  for  the  future,  of 
the  fifth  preference. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
position  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr)m  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
me  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  RoDrNQi  for 
authorship  and  fine  work  in  bringing 
this  excellent  bill.  I  want  to  join  with 
as  strongly  as  I  can  in  opposing  the 
arhendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frpm  Indiana  <Mr.  Dennis).  I  feel  that 
have  a  good  bill:  it  has  been  given  a 
of  thought  by  the  gentleman  from 
Jersey  and  his  committee.  A  great 
of  work  has  gone  into  this  legisla- 
I  therefore  do  not  think  that  we 
dilute  it  now  by  passing  this 
ariiendment.  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
soHidly  defeated. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m  in  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
di]  tinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
frim  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Rodino^  for  yield- 
to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tlejman  from  New  Jersey  in  opposition  to 
amendment,   and  to  commend   the 
tleman  for  this  bill. 
Moreover,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  65  per- 
of  the  present  fifth  preference  is 
cofnprised  of  married  brothers  and  sis- 
?  And  if  this  amendment  were  to 
ry  we  would  significantly  dilute  the 
essential  opportunity  of  reumting  fami- 
.  and  of  bringing  brothers  and  sisters, 
whom  there  are  some  28,000  allegedly. 

this  country? 
Mr.  RODINO.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

tir.  REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
*^r.  RODINO,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit 
t  the  amendment  offered  by  the  sen- 
an  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Dennis*  would 
really  cripple  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
to  the  Italian  section.  There  has 
an  injustice  created  over  a  period 
years  as  a  result  of  the  national  ori- 
quota    system,    in    where    Italians 
bs  being  discriminated  against  in  at- 
terfipting  to  immigrate  to  our  countrj- 
limited  to  about  5,600  a  year.  The 
baiklog  that  existed  was  a  result  of  that 
^em.  What  we  are  seeking  to  do — 
this  is  what  we  must  not  lose  sight 
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Ur.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geiftleman  yield? 

.  RODINO.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 

tlehian  in  Just  one  moment. 

^  VTiat  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  is  that 

amendment  Is  permanent  in  nature 

while  it  amends  a  measure  that  is  tempo- 

in  nature. 

have  stated  time  and  time  again  that 
I  might  agree  with  the  thrust  of 
amendment,  nonetheless  we  cannot 
corislder  It  In  that  very  narrow  viewpoint: 
must  consider  the  whole  preference 
stem.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  pre- 
paied  a  general  revision  bill  after  long 
del  beratlon.  I  was  a  member  of  the  sub- 
cor  imittee  on  immigration  when  we  pro- 
vid  ;d  for  the  elimination  of  the  national 


hie 


origins  quota.  But  what  we  are  seeking 
to  do  now  is  to  merely  reduce  the  back- 
log that  exi.-^ts — not  to  divide  married 
brothers  and  sisters  from  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters,  and.  therefore,  vio- 
late the  very  basic  philosophy  we  em- 
ployed when  we  eliminated  national 
origins:  to  reunite  families.  We  are  seek- 
ing now  to  correct  these  inequities 
through  this  temporary  measure,  hoping 
that  when  the  bill  runs  its  course  that 
things  will  be  equal,  and  things  will  be 
just  again. 

But  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Dennis* 
will  do  just  the  opposite.  He  would  break 
up  the  family.  He  would  initiate  a  perma- 
nent measure  of  preference  in  an  area 
where  we  have  not  yet  actually  studied 
the  full  impact  Therefore  I  would  hope 
that  this  amendment  would  be  soundly 
defeated,  becau-c  it  would  do  violence  to 
the  very  thing  that  we  are  seeking  to  cure. 
Mr.  DENNIS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
cannot  understand  how  my  distinguished 
friend  can  seriou.sly  say  that  this  amend- 
ment does  violence  to  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  in  the  gentleman's  bill, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gentle- 
man's bill  extends  additional  visas  to 
fifth-preference  people  who  filed  a  peti- 
tion prior  to  July  1,  1971,  whereas  my 
amendment  applies  only  to  petitions 
filed  after  the  date  of  the  amendment.  It 
is  perspective  only,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people  whom  this  bill  affects. 
Mr.  RODINO.  There  would  still  be  the 
question  of  the  married  brothers  and 
sisters  who.  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  indicated,  make  up  65  percent  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Only  in  the  future,  not 
to  the  backlog  brothers  and  sisters:  they 
are  not  affected. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  have  reiterated  time 
and  time  again  to  the  gentleman,  and  I 
know  he  is  sincere  in  tn,ing  to  bring 
forth  an  amendment  that  he  thinks 
wculd  cure  future  buildings.  I,  too,  must 
confess  that  I  introduced  such  a  bill 
distinguishing  unmarried  brothers  and 
sisters  from  married  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  I  have  done  this  only  on  the  basis 
that  we  change  the  preference  system 
in  permanent  legislation.  The  committee 
has  not  addressed  itself  to  this  i.s.sue  as 
yet.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Dennis  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment Is  not  in  any  way  designed  to  kill 
this  bill.  It  is  designed  for  the  future  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  problem  that  this  bill 
thrusts  upon  us  from  recurring,  and  It  is 
a  very  salutary  amendment  for  that 
reason. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  correct 
a  serious  weakness  in  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  This  weakness  Is  that  it  fails 
to  include  any  provision  to  prevent  fu- 
ture backlog  buildups  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  which  section  3  through  6 
of  the  bill  are  designed  to  clean  up. 
In  this  day  of  severe  unemployment 


in  the  United  States,  it  is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  we  should  provide  for 
the  admission  of  more  than  160,000  im- 
migrants— over  a  4-year  period — as  does 
this  bill,  H.R.  9615,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  170,000  annual  numerical  ceil- 
ing for  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

That  is  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  alone. 
Of  course,  these  figures  are  in  addition 
to  the  120,000  a  year  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  A  backlog  clean-up  can 
only  be  justified  if  coupled  with  pro- 
visions to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  backlog  buildup  occurred  in  the 
fifth  preference  by  reason  of  unlimited 
qualification  standards  which  are  in 
conflict  with  one  of  the  basic  objectives 
of  our  immigration  policy — that  is,  fam- 
ily reunification. 

A  family,  first  and  foremost,  is  made  up 
of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  unmar- 
ried children  in  it  and  not  of  a  lot  of 
married  relatives  who  have  families  of 
their  own. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  indicates  that  the  majority 
of  fifth  preference  registrants — brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens — are  married 
Repeatedly  since  1968,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  witnesses  have  recommended 
that  the  fifth  preference  be  limited  to 
unmarried  brothers  and  sisters.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs.  Miss  Barbara  Wat- 
son, testified  on  this  point  on  August 
5,  1970;  stating  that  the  number  of  new 
registrations  under  the  fifth  preference 
would  increase  markedly  if  the  backlog 
in  the  fifth  preference  were  eliminated. 
She  stated: 

As  you  know,  the  law,  as  It  Is  presently 
•■".rinen,  makes  no  distinction  between  mar- 
ried brothers  and  sisters  or  unmarried  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  It  has  Its  own  built-in  Incre- 
ments, so  that  as  soon  as  you  get  rid  of  a 
backlog  there  is  the  Incentive  for  new  ap- 
plicants. This  Is  why  we  feel  possibly  It 
would  be  wiser  to  limit  fifth  preference  to 
unmarried  brothers  and  sisters.  Then,  too, 
married  brothers  and  sisters  do  not  really 
come  to  the  home  of  the  petitioner  so  that, 
in  a  sense  It  is  not  family  reunification. 
They  usually  are  an  entire  family  unit  and 
set  up  their  own  household.  It  would  be 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  law.  we  would  con- 
.slder.  if  you  restricted  it  to  the  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters. 

The  administration's  omnibus  immi- 
gration bills  in  the  91st  and  92d  Con- 
gresses pro\ide  for  such  a  limitation  of 
the  fifth  preference.  So  do  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  now  handling  this  bill. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  legislation 
which  is  essentially  cleanup  legislation 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Den- 
nis amendment  which  gives  some  assur- 
ance that  the  need  for  such  periodic 
cleanup  legislation  will  not  occur  again 
in  the  future.  This  amendment  provides 
for  a  limitation  upon  fifth  preference  un- 
married brothers  and  sisters  and  will 
definitely  improve  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  limitation  for  the  future.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  will  not  in 
any  manner  reduce  or  affect  the  number 
of  special  visas  made  available  to  any 
country  under  this  bill  since  the  amend- 
ment specifically  provides  that  the  pro- 
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posed  limitation  to  the  married  brothers 
and  sisters  will  not  apply  to  petitions 
filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
legislation.  Nor  will  such  amendment  re- 
duce the  maximum  number  of  regular 
visas  available  to  any  one  country — 
which  is  20,000  per  year— in  the  future. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Dennis ■> .  to  the  effect 
that  qualified  immigrants  under  section 
203fa'>(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  be  the  unmarried  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

This  amendment  is  completely  in  line 
with  the  testimony  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Service  before  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  August  6,  1970,  who  pointed  out — 

The  fifth  preference  is  Intended  to  promote 
family  unity,  and  It  seems  correct  to  con- 
clude that  In  granting  a  preference  to  mar- 
ried brothers  and  sisters,  the  present  law  is 
not  actually  unifying  families,  but  In  many 
cases  Is  sanctioning  the  entry  of  new  families, 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  might 
object  to  this  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  discriminates  against  any  partic- 
ular nationality.  It  would  not  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  any  number  of  immigrants 
of  any  number  of  immigrants  of  any  na- 
tionality up  to  the  maximum,  who  were 
immarried  members  of  that  national 
group.  Certainly  those  who  are  immar- 
ried have  but  one  family,  while  those 
married  have  a  second  one.  which  indeed 
demands  a  greater  loyalty  and  attention 
than  the  original  family  imit.  This 
amendment  upholds  the  purpose  of  the 
fifth-preference  category:  the  promotion 
of  primary  family  unity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  should  have  greater  importance 
than  secondary,  or  multifamily  imity. 

Mr.  MA'YNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Den- 
nis amendment  is  needed  to  help  bring 
our  immigration  into  closer  agreement 
with  the  demand  and  historic  basic  ob- 
jectives of  our  Nation's  immigration 
policy. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  best  argu- 
ment against  the  Dennis  amendment  was 
made  by  the  author  himself  when  he  said 
that  it  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the  people 
this  bill  affects." 

That  statement  by  Mr.  Dennis  is  true, 
and  It  signifies  the  importance  of  put- 
ting his  amendment  in  perspective.  The 
substance  of  the  Dennis  amendment 
should  be  considered  when  we  consider, 
as  the  subcommittee  will,  a  revision  of 
the  whole  preference  system.  But  to 
single  out  at  this  point  one  of  the  pref- 
erences would,  of  course,  change  the  en- 
tire basic  policy  which  we  enacted  in 
1965.  It  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
singling  out  one  particular  group  of 
people  where  the  backlog  is  most  severe, 
and  that  is,  the  people  of  Italy.  To  re- 
strict eligibility  for  the  fifth  preference 
category  to  immarried  brothers  and  sis- 
ters would  do  violence  to  the  concept  of 


reunification  of  families — a  basic  objec- 
tive of  the  1965  act. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  unwise  to 
adopt  the  Dennis  amendment  which  is 
aimed  at  only  one  category. 

The  sensible  way  to  legislate  Is  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  revisions  in  the  pref- 
erence system  established  in  1965.  The 
place  to  do  that  is  in  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee — after  full  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  my  friend  from  New  York  that  this 
section  deals  with  one  specific  preference 
only,  the  fifth  preference,  and  all  I  am 
doing  by  this  amendment  is  not  affecting 
at  all  his  attempt  to  deal  with  this  so- 
called  backlog.  I  am  simply — and  I  sub- 
mit it  is  very  germane — trying  to  keep 
the  backlog  from  again  occurring,  this 
being  the  fourth  time  we  have  had  spe- 
cial legislation  for  that  very  purpose.  All 
I  suggest  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
the  future. 

Mr.  RYAN.  It  is  a  piecemeal  change, 
and  the  important  point  is  that  we  ought 
to  deal  with  the  whole  preference  system 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Dennis  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Dennis'  argument  reminded 
me  a  little  bit  of  a  saying  of  Plato:  "One 
way  to  raise  your  standard  of  living  Is 
to  reduce  your  consumption."  The  way 
to  solve  the  problem,  if  there  is  a  prob- 
lem of  backlog  of  Italian  immigrants,  is 
not  just  to  arbitrarily  redefine  the  defini- 
tion that  would  otherwise  admit  them 
to  this  coimtry.  Unfortunately  for  his 
argument,  that  is  not  what  his  amend- 
ment does. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  so 
ably  pointed  out,  and  as  Mr.  Dennis  him- 
self said,  his  amendment  would  not  affect 
the  people  who  should  come  in  under 
the  fifth  preference  under  this  bill,  which 
is  purely  temporary  legislation,  but  in- 
stead is  aimed  at  making  a  permanent 
piecemeal  revision  of  our  immigration 
laws,  one  segment  of  the  preference  sys- 
tem. You  cannot,  however,  do  an  intelli- 
gent job  of  revising  the  preference  sys- 
tem unless  you  look  at  the  whole  system. 
So  I  think  he  effectively  has  argued 
against  his  owm  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  a 
point  that  was  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  FrenzeD.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  State  Department  has 
opposed  this  legislation  on  the  basis  that 
it  was  a  return  to  the  national  origin 
svstem,  just  merely  saying  it  does  not 
make  it  so. 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  time  the  1965 
act  was  passed,  there  was  a  backlog  of 
115.000  applications  from  Italy  resulting 
from  the  unfair  and  discriminatory  re- 
strictions of  the  national  origins  system. 


At  that  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  un- 
less arrangements  were  made  for  clean- 
ing up  that  backlog,  there  would  be  some 
great  inequities  done  by  virtue  of  this 
discrimination  resulting  from  the  old 
system.  The  arrangements  were  not  made 
at  the  time  that  act  was  pa.ssed  to  clean 
up  the  backlog.  What  we  are  trying  to  dn 
now  is  belatedly  correct  a  failure  in  the 
1965  act.  It  is  not  by  any  conceivable 
argument  a  return  to  the  national  orlgin.s 
system.  It  Is  temporar\'  in  nature,  it  last.'; 
only  4  years,  and  it  is  merely  an. effort 
to  correct  these  past  inequities. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague  on  the  subcom- 
mittee a  brief  question.  Do  you  agree 
with  me,  that  during  consideration  of 
this  bill — during  which  time  we  were 
so  ably  led  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee— was  it  not  decided  that  this 
bill  deals  not  only  with  one  or  two  coun- 
tries, but  also  deals  worldwide  with  the 
problems  we  are  considering?  Ls  it  not 
highly  doubtful  that  any  maximum  num- 
ber would  be  u.sed?  It  is  dealing  with  the 
Italian  and  the  Irish  situations  My 
question  is.  Are  not  we  dealing  with  what 
has  become  a  red  herring  when  wc  talk 
about  160.000^ 

Mr.  SEIBERLING,  The  practical  re- 
sult of  this  bill  will  be  a  much  smaller 
figure  admitted,  but  since  it  is  general 
legislation,  it  has  to  be  broadlv  written 
and  cover  all  countries  affected. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr,  KOCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  point  to  state  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  bill,  and  I  join  the  gentleman  in  his 
remarks.  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis >.  It  is  not 
only  injurious  to  the  purpo.ses  and  in- 
tents of  the  bill  itself,  but  also,  it  should 
not  even  be  considered  as  part  of  the  bill 
This  amendment  has  been  debated  at 
length  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee,  and  it  was  defeated  in 
both  places. 

The  amendment  .seeks  to  restrict  the 
fifth  preference  category  to  immarried 
brothers  and  sLsters  of  U.S.  citizens  At 
present,  the  law  applies  simply  to 
brothers  and  sisters,  whether  married 
or  not.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennisi  then  seeks  a  permanent  change 
in  the  immigration  law  which  is  clearly 
not  consistent  with  the  temporarj-  na- 
ture of  this  bill. 

The  amendment  would  work  a  par- 
ticular hardship  on  those  wishing  to  im- 
migrate from  Italy  who  have  brothers 
and  sisters  in  this  country.  That  nation 
has  the  most  serious  backlog  in  the  fifth 
preference  categor\'.  If  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  would  virtually  destroy  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  bill — 
to  reunite  families. 

It  has  been   argued   here  today  that 
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has  been  an  effort  on  three  dif- 
occaslons  to  eliminate  the  back- 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1965 
deration   and   nationality   bill,   and 
is  true.  But  the  purpose  of  the  1965 
was  to  eliminate  backlogs.  It  was 
accomplished.   That  is  the  reason 
this  bill  today.  Instead  of  a  5-year 
-in  period,  it  was  a  3-year  phase- 
period.  Instead  of  a  situation  without 
qu)tas,   there   were   quotas.   Hence   the 
ba  :klog  did  develop. 
There  have  been  arguments  that  this 
as  written  would  not  curb  or  prevent 
recurrence  of  backlogs  in  the  future, 
that  backlogs  will  recur.  The  State 
Debartment  figures  indicate  that  the  ad- 
ditonal  visas  provided  in  the  bill  are 
suiScient  to  clear  up  the  "live"  backlog 
an  1  provide  a  few  extra  visas  for  the 
six;h  preference  category.  Future  allot- 
ments should  be  sufficient  to  handle  any 
ne'  V  immigrants. 

'  Ine  overwhelming  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee against  this  amendment  was  a  sound 
on( .  and  it  should  be  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  their  position  and  of 
thf  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

:  Ir.  BIAGOI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

llr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  not 
the  main  thrust  against  this  amendment 
the  fact  that  it  Is  permanent  legislation 
on  a  temporary  measure? 
i/lr.  BL^GGI.  Yes.  I  have  Indicated 
in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
Dermanent  legislation  attached  to  a 
aorary  measure.  It  would  survive 
particular  bill,  after  the  bill  outlives 
existence,  after  4  years. 
Jftr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

^  tr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gertleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
fissociate  myself  with   the  remarks 
he  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
)  in  support  of  the  bill  as  written 
the  committee. 

TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 

yield? 
BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Rhode  Island. 

TIERNAN.  I  want  to  Join  in  the 
of  our  distinguished  colleague 
New  York,  and  I  also  join  in  con- 
ulating  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
;  who  handled  the  bill  and  who 
had  extensive  hearings  on  It. 
At  this  time  I  believe  It  would  be  un- 
wts(!  to  amend  the  work  of  the  com- 
mit ee.  Therefore,  I  shall  oppose  the 
am<ndment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
froTi  Indiana. 

\(r.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
mar,,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

^f.  r.  BIAGGI.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleagrue  from  New  York. 

r.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
thej  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
assc  elate  myself  with  the  remarks  the 
gen  leman  made  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  and  the  bill,  and  to  indicate 
that  in  a  sense  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
inteit  of  the  bill. 

M  r.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
9€15|.  a  successor  bill  to  the  1965  Imml- 
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gration    and   Nationality   Act   which    I 
cosponsored. 

This  Is  an  emergency  immigration 
measure  devised  to  correct  unforeseen  in- 
justices in  the  1965  act.  As  a  result  of 
these  inequities  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  backlog  of  fifth  preference 
applicants — brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens — from  Italy  as  well  as  a  drastic 
decline  of  immigration  from  Ireland. 

This  bill,  which  is  endorsed  by  the 
American  Committee  on  Italian  Migra- 
tion and  the  American  Irish  National  Im- 
migration Committee,  is  the  culmination 
of  years  of  work  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
to  the  unanticipated  effects  of  the  1965 
act. 

H.R.  9615  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
special  immigrant  visas  for  brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  from  any  country 
whose  registrations  were  pending  on  July 
1,  1964,  who  qualify  as  fifth  preference 
immigrants  under  section  203(a)  (5'  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1965  and  for 
whom  petitions  have  been  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General  prior  to  July  l,  1971. 

According  to  the  Visa  Office  of  the 
State  Department,  the  total  Italian  fifth 
preference  rcu'i.stration  as  of  July  1,  1971, 
13  86,054.  The  visa  office  also  advises  that 
64.000  of  these  have  been  reached  by  the 
American  Consulates  as  of  January  25. 
1972.  On  that  date.  In  fact,  the  cutoff 
daie  for  Italian  fifth  preference  was 
March  1,  1970.  The  'live"  Italian  back- 
log, therefore,  is  about  22.000.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  figure  86,054 — the  back- 
log on  the  books — and  the  figure  of 
22,000  is  the  mortality  rate. 

The  realistic  backlog,  then,  is  22,000 
and  H.R.  9615  is  more  than  adequate  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  Italian  fifth  prefer- 
ence and  to  grant  some  numbers  also  to 
the  Italian  sixth  preference  which  has 
been  closed  for  years 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dennis  would  drasticall" 
change  the  preference  system  of  the 
1965  act  under  wliich  the  exist  ins;  fifth 
preference  is  for  brothers  and  sisters  ol 
U.S-  citizens.  The  Dennis  amendment 
would  restrict  the  fifth  preference  to  un- 
married brothers  and  si.sters  of  U.S.  citi- 
;^ens. 

The  rationale  behind  thi.s  amendment 
IS  that  the  fifth  preference  would  other- 
wise be  perpetually  oversub.^cribed  But 
this  fear  of  the  recurrence  of  backlogs  is 
completely  unjustified  by  all  available 
evidence. 

At  present  m  the  Ea.stern  Hemi.'^phei  e 
only  Italy  and  the  Philippines  hsve  a 
backlog  in  the  fifth  preference,  as  I  have 
mdicated.  The  Philippine  problem  stems 
from  the  fact  that  all  20.000  number.-^ 
are  preempted  by  the  first  three  prefer- 
ences. The  Italian  problem  is  cau.-erl  bv 
the  huge  backlog  existing  when  tlie  nev, 
law  went  into  effect.  It  must  also  b*^ 
noted  that  this  backlog  was  accumu 
lated  over  years  of  discrimination  under 
the  1952  Walter-McCarran  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dennis  amend- 
ment would  be  contrary  to  one  of  the 
original  purposes  of  the  act— the  reuni- 
fication of  families. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  equitable  bill. 
The  legislation  also  provides  that  immi- 
grants from  previously  undersubscribed 
countries;  that  is,  Ireland,  England,  and 


so  forth,  would  be  allocated  additional 
visas  to  the  extent  of  75  percent,  less  the 
nimibers  issued  during  the  previous  fis- 
cal year,  of  the  average  number  of  visas 
available  to  these  coimtries  in  the  10- 
year  period  from  1955  to  1965.  The  visa 
numbers  to  be  issued  would  not  exceed 
7,500  for  any  such  foreign  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1965  act  has  un- 
wittingly produced  a  situation  of  disad- 
vantage for  formerly  privileged  coun- 
tries. When  the  1965  act  was  first  formu- 
lated, a  5-year  phaseout  period  wa.s 
contemplated  in  order  to  give  the  priv- 
ileged countries  a  realistic  opportunity 
to  adjust  to  the  new  system.  The  phase- 
out  period,  instead,  was  reduced  to  2 '2 
years. 

Consequently,  immigration  from  Ire- 
land, for  example,  has  dwindled  from  an 
average  of  5,000  before  1965  to  little 
more  than  1.000  at  present. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  also  realistic.  The 
total  number  of  additional  visas  is 
72.531.  A  temporary  annual  increase 
over  4  years  of  18,000  immigrants  can 
hardly  be  considered  to  threaten  either 
the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States  or  the  job  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can v.'orker.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
this  figure  of  18,000  includes  spouses 
and  minor  children  of  the  principal  ap- 
plicants. Therefore,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  nimiber  of  immi- 
grants who  will  enter  the  labor  market  is 
approximately  9,000.  In  a  total  labor 
force  of  86  million,  an  increase  of  9,000 
is  minimal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  H.R.  9615 
be  passed  without  amendm^ent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Dennis 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  raise  and 
support  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, who  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9615,  to  amend  the  Immigration  Re- 
form Act  of  1965.  In  1965  the  Congress 
acted  to  end  the  harsh  and  inequitable 
national  origins  system  for  admitting  im- 
migrants, and  in  Its  place,  a  system 
which  admits  immigrants  on  a  flrst- 
come-flrst-served  basis  was  established. 
However,  under  this  new  system,  certain 
countries.  Including  Italy,  Ireland,  and 
Germany,  have  inadvertently  been  dis- 
criminated against,  and  so  this  new  act 
will  provide  additional  immigrant  visas 
to  correct  these  injustices. 

I  am  especiaUy  pleased  that  this  bill 
will  provide  additional  fifth  preference 
visas,  which  are  granted  to  foreign  na- 
tionals whose  brother  or  sister  Is  a  U.S. 
citizen.  For  those  who  have  a  brother 
or  sister  living  In  their  native  country 
who  would  like  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  this  change  will  mean  that  these 
families  can  once  again  be  united.  Those 
of  Italian  descent  will  particularly  bene- 
fit under  this  section,  because  28,680  ad- 
ditional fifth  preference  visas  will  be 
granted  to  Italy,  thereby  ending  the 
backlog  which  has  built  up  over  the  years. 
People  of  greatly  diverse  origins  have 
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come  together  in  this  country,  and  the 
richest  part  of  our  heritage  has  been  our 
ability  to  work  together  for  a  strong 
America  under  which  all  prosper.  The 
legislation  before  us  today  reaffirms  that 
proud  heritage,  and  so  I  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  with  great  inter- 
est. I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  of  course,  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  However,  it  has  be- 
come quite  apparent  to  me  during  this 
debate  that  the  bill  is  temporary  legisla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  correct  an 
inequity. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
was  amended  in  1965.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  supposed  to  adversely  affect  any 
country.  During  the  transition  period 
from  the  concept  of  national  origins  to 
first-come  first-served  the  backlog  of 
each  country  was  supposed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  this  countiT.  However,  this 
has  not  occurred. 

I  believe  this  temporary  legislation  Is 
much  needed.  The  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  are  to  be  commended  for  re- 
porting it  out.  I  believe  we  should  pass 
this  bill  as  it  is,  and  then  wait  for  the 
permanent  legislation  to  be  reported  out 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  will  undoubtedly  pass  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation— H.R.  9615— 
to  grant  additional  immigrant  visas  to 
certain  foreign  countries.  I  support  this 
measure  and  urge  its  passage. 

This  bill  removes  two  inequities  which 
have  been  present  since  the  enactment  of 
the  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  While  the  1965  act  eliminated  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  and 
rightly  so,  it  also  had  the  unfortunate 
side  effect  of  barring  immigrants  from 
a  number  of  European  countries  which 
had  been  a  great  source  of  immigration 
in  the  past^ — they  could  no  longer  qualify 
under  the  new  preference  system.  They 
did  not  qualify,  because  either  they  were 
unable  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with 
immigrants  from  other  countries  who 
had  earlier  registration  dates,  or  because 
they  lacked  labor  certification.  The  sec- 
ond inequity  was  its  failure  to  remove 
the  fifth  preference  backlog,  which  re- 
lates to  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

The  additional  visas  will  be  available 
annually  to  a  number  of  countries,  but 
will  particularly  affect  Ireland  and  Italy, 
and  will  be  75  percent  of  the  1955-64  av- 
erage of  Immigrant  visas  issued,  less  vi- 
sas issued  each  year  under  the  perma- 
nent provisions  of  the  act,  not  to  exceed 
7.500  visas  per  country  per  fiscal  year. 
Primarily,  the  biU  will  permit  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  about  16,000  Irish 
immigrants  at  the  rate  of  about  4,000  a 
year  and  about  28,000  Italian  immigrants, 
at  the  rate  of  7,000  a  year.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  is  a  temporary  measure, 
permitting  entry  into  this  country  for  a 
period  of  4  years  to  correct  the  present 
inequitable  situation. 

For  a  nation,  made  up  of  immigrants, 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  not  to  pass  this 
measure.  It  will  correct  certain  injus- 
tices perpetrated  against  countries  which 
have  been  responsible  for  so  many  of  our 


good  and  indeed  great  citizens.  Benefit- 
ing most  under  this  bill  will  be  Ireland 
and  Italy.  However,  there  are  other  coun- 
tries, also  assisted,  including  Poland, 
England,  and  Germany. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

On  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr 
Dennis)  there  were — ayes  21,  noes  64. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9615)  to  make  additional  immi- 
grant visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 87,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House, 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUI  just  passed  and  also  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  include  extraneous  matter 
after  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  MANPOWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1 962  • 
APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3054) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  3054 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
310  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (42  U,S  C.  2620)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  the 


following:  "Provided,  That  no  disbursement 
of  funds  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  under  title  n  of  this  Act 
after  December  30,  1972". 

Se  •  2,  That  all  real  property  of  the  ITnltcd 
States  which  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Po.-^tal  Service  and  w:is,  prior  to  such 
transfer,  treated  as  Federal  property  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  of  September' 30.  1960 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress i ,  shall 
continue  to  be  treated  as  Federal  property 
for  such  parpose  for  two  years  beyond  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  trans- 
fer occurred. 

MOTION    Om-RKD    BT    MR      PFRKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Perkins  moves  to  .strike  out  all  after 
the  enactlnp  clause  of  S.  3n,S4  and  sub.-^tltute 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H  R,  11570, 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  section  310  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Tr:i;n!n?  Act  of  1962  (i2  U.S.C. 
2'i2n)  Is  amended  by  striking  nut  ■•1972"  both 
times  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1973-. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa,s.spd,  .ind  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  nn  the  table, 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11570'  was 
laid  on  the  table, 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hou.se  insist 
nn  its  amendment  to  S  3054  and  request 
a  conference  with   the  Senate  thereon 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Perkins,  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Meeds, 
QrriE,  and  Esch. 


LEGISLATR^  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  a.'^ked  and 
was  given  !>ermis.sion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  » 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distmpiushed  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  if  any.  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  BOGGS,  In  response  to  the  dl.stln- 
guished  minority  leader,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  program  for  this  week  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  eo  over  until 
Monday  next  when  we  adjourn  today. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day,  to  be 
followed  by  the  following  four  su'^pen- 
sions: 

H.R.  8395.  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act; 

H.R.  4174,  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act: 

H.R.  11948.  participation  in  the  Hague 
Conference  on  Privat.e  International 
Law:  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  984.  US.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Int<^rr.at:oi^.al  Bureau 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 
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'^lesday  Is  the  caill  of  the  Private 
Ca  endar  to  be  followed  by  H  R.  13120. 
Modification  in  Par  Value  of  the  Dollar. 
so-called  gold  bill,  subject  to  a  rule 
beihg  granted. 

Wednesday   and  the  balance  of   the 
wepk.  the  program  is  as  follows : 

R.  11896,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
Control  Act  Amendments,  also  sub- 
to  a  rule  being  granted :  and 
The  legislative  appropriations  bill  for 
fls(  al  year  1973. 
<ponierence  reports  may  be  brought  up 
any  time  and  any  further  program 
1  be  announced  later. 
'Ir.  SPEAKER,  would  the  gentleman 
frcin  Michigan  vleld? 

.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
eijtleman  from  Iowa. 

GROSS,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
ending  to  me. 

not  the  consideration  of  H.R.  13120 
)  contingent  upon  a  report  being  filed? 
Ir.  BOGGS.  Yes;  as  I  recall,  I  said 
t. 

Ir.  GROSS.  As  I  understood  the  gen- 

tlejnan  from  Louisiana,  the  gentleman 

J  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted,  but 

far  as  I  can  determine  there  is  no 

rei^ort  available  on  that  bill. 

.  BOGGS.  That  report  has  been 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
gentleman  from  Texas  cMr.  Pat- 
).  It  Is  Report  No.  92-912. 
is  likely  that  one  day  next  week  the 
corLference  report  on  S.  18,  Radio  Free 
Eu  -ope,  will  also  be  called  up. 

:ir.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
ei  tleman  from  Louisiana. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

:  Ir.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
next. 
'p\e  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
.siaha? 
".  "here  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER 
^'O  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

!  Ir,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mois  consent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
and  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
Ign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
found  truly  enrolled. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loul- 
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1  'here  was  no  objection. 


Di;  ;PENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
\  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  WED- 
r  TSDAY  NEXT 

Jlr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mo  js  consent  that  the  business  scheduled 
for  Calendar  Wednesday  on  Wednesday 
nest  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  OUR  INVEST- 
MENT IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
H.  DOC.  NO    92-193) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Prei^i- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
harness  the  discoveries  of  science  in  the 
ser\1ce  of  man  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  national  progress. 
As  I  noted  in  my  most  recent  message 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  Americans 
have  long  been  known  all  over  the  world 
for  their  technolocical  ingenuity — for  be- 
ing able  to  'build  a  better  mou.setrap" — 
and  this  capacity  ha.^  undereirded  both 
our  domestic  prosperity  and  our  inter- 
national strength. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  researchers 
and  engineers,  the  managers  and  entre- 
preneurs who  have  made  this  record 
possible.  Again  and  again  they  have  met 
what  seemed  like  impossible  challenges. 
Again  and  again  thev  have  achieved  suc- 
cess. They  have  found  a  way  of  prevent- 
ing polio,  placed  men  on  the  moon,  and 
sent  television  pictures  across  the  oceans. 
They  have  contributed  mu^h  to  our 
.standard  of  living  and  our  military 
strength. 

But  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
are  not  something  we  can  re'=t  on.  They 
are  something  we  must  build  on.  I  arn 
therefore  calling  today  for  a  .strong  new 
effort  to  marshal  science  and  technoloey 
in  the  work  of  strengthening  our  econ- 
omy and  improving  the  quality  of  our 
life.  And  I  am  outlining  ways  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  work  as 
a  more  effective  partner  in  this  great 
task. 

The  Importance  of  t,echnological  in- 
novation has  become  dramatically  evi- 
dent in  the  past  few  vears.  For  one  thing, 
we  have  come  to  recognize  that  such  in- 
novation is  essential  to  improving  our 
economic  productivity — to  producing 
more  and  better  goods  and  services  at 
lower  costs.  And  improved  prnductivlty. 
in  turn,  is  e.ssential  if  we  are  to  achieve 
a  full  and  durable  pro-^neritv — without 
inflation  and  without  war,  Bv  fostering 
greater  productivity,  technological  inno- 
vation can  help  us  to  expand  oui  market^; 
at  home  and  abroad,  strengthening  old 
industries,  creating  new  ones,  and  gen- 
erally providing  more  jobs  for  the  mil- 
lions who  will  soon  be  enterinsr  the  la- 
bor market. 

This  work  is  particularly  important 
at  a  time  when  oth°r  countries  are  rap- 
idly moving  upward  on  the  scientific  and 
technolor^i'^al  ladder,  challenging  us  both 
in  intellectual  and  in  economic  term'- 
Our  International  position  in  fields  such 
•^■:  electronics,  aircraft,  st^el,  automo- 
biles and  shipbuilding  Is  not  as  strong  as 
it  once  was.  A  bptt'^r  performance  is  es- 
sential to  both  the  health  of  our  domestic 
economy  and  our  leadership  position 
abroad. 

At  the  same  time,  the  impact  of  new- 
technology  can  do  much  to  enrich  the 
quality  of  our  lives.  The  forces  which 


threaten  that  quality  will  be  growing 
at  a  dramatic  pace  in  the  years  ahead. 
One  of  the  great  questions  of  our  time 
is  whether  our  capacity  to  deal  with 
these  forces  will  grow  at  a  similar  rate. 
The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in 
our  scientific  and  technological  progress. 

As  we  face  the  new  challenges  of  the 
1970's.  we  can  draw  upon  a  great  reser- 
voir of  scientific  and  technological  infor- 
mation and  skill — the  result  of  the  enor- 
mous investments  which  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  enterprise 
made  in  research  and  development  in  re- 
cent years.  In  addition,  this  Nation's  his- 
toric commitment  to  scientific  excellence, 
its  determination  to  take  the  lead  in 
exploring  the  unknown,  have  given  us  a 
great  tradition,  a  rich  legacy  on  which 
to  draw.  Now  it  is  for  us  to  extend  that 
tradition  by  applying  that  legacy  in  new 
situations. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  several  things.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  always  be  aware 
that  the  mere  act  of  scientific  discovery 
alone  is  not  enough.  Even  the  most  im- 
portant breakthrough  will  have  little 
impact  on  our  lives  unless  it  is  put  to 
use — and  putting  an  Idea  to  use  Is  a  far 
more  complex  process  than  has  often 
been  appreciated.  To  accomplish  this 
transformation,  we  must  combine  the 
genius  of  invention  with  the  skills  of  en- 
trepreneurship,  management,  marketing 
and  finance. 

Secondly,  we  must  see  that  the  en- 
vironment for  technological  innovation 
is  a  favorable  one.  In  some  cases,  exces- 
sive regulation,  inadequate  incentives 
and  other  barriers  to  innovation  have 
worked  to  discourage  and  even  to  impede 
the  entrepreneurial  spirit.  We  need  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  such  conditions  exist,  their  imder- 
lying  causes,  and  the  best  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  them. 

Thirdly,  we  must  realize  that  the  mere 
development  of  a  new  idea  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  it  can  or  should  be 
put  into  immediate  use.  In  some  cases, 
laws  or  regulations  may  inhibit  its  im- 
plementation. In  other  cases,  the  casts 
of  the  process  may  not  be  worth  the  bene- 
fits it  produces.  The  introduction  of  some 
new  technologies  may  produce  undesir- 
able side  effects.  Patterns  of  living  and 
human  behavior  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  By  realistically  appreciating  the 
limits  of  technological  innovation,  we 
will  be  in  a  better  position  fully  to  mar- 
shal its  amazing  strengths. 

A  fourth  consideration  concerns  the 
need  for  scientific  and  technological 
manpower.  Creative,  Inventive,  dedicated 
scientists  and  engineers  will  .surely  be 
in  demand  in  the  years  ahead;  young 
people  who  believe  they  would  find  satis- 
faction in  such  careers  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  imdertake  them,  I  am  convinced 
they  will  find  ample  opportunity  to  serve 
their  communities  and  their  country  in 
important  and  exciting  ways. 

The  fifth  basic  point  I  would  make  con- 
cerning our  overall  approach  to  science 
and  technology  in  the  1970's  concerns  the 
importance  of  maintaining  that  spirit  of 
curiosity  and  adventure  which  has  al- 
ways driven  us  to  explore  the  unknown. 
This  means  that  we  must  continue  to 
give  an  important  place  to  basic  research 
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and  to  exploratory  experiments  which 
provide  the  new  ideas  on  which  our  edi- 
fice of  technological  accomplishment 
rests.  Basic  research  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  today  is  essential  to 
our  continuing  progress  tomorrow.  All 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  support 
basic  research  which  can  help  provide  a 
broader  range  of  future  development 
options. 

Finally,  we  must  appreciate  that  the 
progress  we  seek  requires  a  new  partner- 
ship in  science  and  technology — one 
which  brings  together  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, private  enterprise.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  and  aur  universities  and 
research  centers  in  a  coordinated,  co- 
operative effort  to  serve  the  national  in- 
terest. Each  member  of  that  partnership 
must  play  the  role  it  can  play  best;  each 
must  respect  and  reinforce  the  imique 
capacities  of  the  other  members.  Only  if 
this  happens,  only  if  our  new  partner- 
ship thrives,  can  we  be  sure  that  oui- 
scientific  and  technological  resources  will 
be  used  as  effectively  as  possible  in  meet- 
ing our  priority  national  needs. 

With  a  new  sense  of  purpose  and  a  new 
sense  of  partnership,  we  can  make  the 
1970's  a  great  new  era  for  American 
science  and  technology.  Let  us  look  now 
at  some  of  the  specific  elements  in  this 
process. 

STRENGTHENING    THE    FEDERAL    ROLE 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
shaping  American  science  and  technology 
is  pivotal.  Of  all  oui-  Nation's  expendi- 
tures on  research  and  development,  55 
percent  are  presently  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
the  Federal  Government  supports  the 
employment  of  nearly  half  of  all  research 
and  development  personnel  in  the  United 
States. 

A  good  part  of  our  Federal  effort  in  this 
field  has  been  directed  in  the  past  toward 
our  national  security  needs.  Because  a 
strong  national  defense  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace,  our  re- 
search and  development  in  support  of  na- 
tional secuiity  must  always  be  suflQcient 
to  our  needs.  We  must  ensure  our  strate- 
gic deterrent  capability,  continue  the 
modernization  of  our  AiTned  Forces,  and 
strengthen  the  overall  technological  base 
that  underlies  future  military  systems. 
For  these  reasons,  I  have  proposed  a  sub- 
stantial increase  for  defense  research  and 
development  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  this  message,  however,  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  how  we  can  better  apply  our 
scientific  resources  in  meeting  civilian 
needs.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  felt  that  we  should 
be  doing  more  to  focus  our  scientific 
and  technological  resources  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  environment,  health,  energy, 
transportation  and  other  pressing  domes- 
tic concerns.  If  my  new  budget  propos- 
als are  accepted,  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  concerning  do- 
mestic problems  will  be  65  percent 
greater  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  than 
Ihey  were  In  1969. 

But  increased  funding  is  not  the  only 
prerequisite  for  progress  in  this  field. 
We  also  need  to  spend  our  scarce  re- 
sources more  effectively.  Accordingly,  I 


have  moved  to  develop  an  overall  strate- 
gic approach  in  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources. As  a  part  of  tliis  effort,  I  directed 
the  Domestic  Council  last  year  to  ex- 
amine new  technology  opportunities  in 
relation  to  domestic  problems.  In  all  of 
Qux  planning,  we  have  been  concentrat- 
ing not  only  on  how  much  we  spend  but 
also  on  how  we  spend  it. 

My  recommendations  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal  role  in  science  and  tech- 
nology have  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  my  State  of  the  Union  message, 
in  my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  in 
individual  agency  presentations.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  support  the  various  ele- 
ments of  this  new  Federal  strategy. 

1)  We  are  reorienting  our  space  pro- 
gram to  focus  on  domestic  needs — such 
as  communications,  weather  forecasting 
and  natural  resource  exploration.  One 
important  way  of  doing  this  is  by  design- 
ing and  developing  a  reusable  space  shut- 
tle, a  step  which  would  allow  us  to  seize 
new  opportunities  in  space  with  higher 
reliability  at  low^er  costs, 

2 )  We  are  moving  to  set  and  meet  cer- 
tain civilian  research  and  development 
targets.  In  my  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, my  Budget  Message  and  in  other 
communications  with  the  Congress,  I 
have  identified  a  number  of  areas  where 
new  efforts  are  most  likely  to  produce  sig- 
nificant progress  and  help  us  meet  press- 
ing domestic  needs.  They  include : 

— Providing    new    sources    of    energy 
without     pollution.     My     proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  would  in- 
crease energy-related  research  and 
development  expenditui-es  by  22  per- 
cent. 
— Developing  fast,  safe,  pollution-free 
transportation.     I     have     proposed 
spending  46   percent  more   in   the 
coming  fiscal  year  on  a  variety  of 
transportation  projects. 
— Working  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  natural   disasters.  I 
have  asked,  for  example,  that  our 
earthquake    research    program    be 
doubled  and  that  our  hurricane  re- 
search efforts  be  increased. 
— Improving  drug  abuse  rehabilitation 
programs  and  efforts  to  curb  drug 
trafficking.  Our  budget  requests  in 
this  critical  area  are  four  times  the 
level  of  1971. 
— Increasing  biomedical  research  ef- 
forts,   especially    those    concerning 
cancer  and  heart  disease,  and  gener- 
ally providing  more  eflBcient  and  ef- 
fective health  care,  including  better 
emergency  health  care  systems. 
3  I  We  will  also  draw  more  directly  on 
the  capabilities  of  our  high  technology 
agencies — the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce— in  applying  research  and  devel- 
opment to  domestic  problems. 

4»  We  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
improve  the  scientific  and  technological 
basis  for  setting  Federal  standards  and 
regulations.  For  example,  by  learning  to 
measure  more  precisely  the  level  of  air 
pollution  and  its  effects  on  our  health, 
we  can  do  a  more  effective  job  of  set- 


ung  pollution  standards  and  of  enforc- 
nig  those  .standards  once  they  are  estab- 
li&lied, 

5 1  I  am  also  providing  in  my  1973 
budget  for  a  12  percent  increase  lor  re- 
search and  development  conducted  at 
uruversiiies  and  colleges.  This  increase 
reflect.s  the  effort  of  liie  past  2  years  to 
encourage  educational  institutions  to 
undertake  researcli  related  to  important 
national  problems. 

6i  Finally,  I  believe  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  should  draw  on  all 
sectors  of  the  scientific  and  teclmologi- 
cal  commLuiity  in  working  to  meet  sig- 
nificant domestic  challenges.  To  this  end, 
I  am  takmg  action  to  permit  the  Foun- 
dation to  support  applied  research  in 
industry  w-hen  the  use  of  industrial  capa- 
bilities would  be  advantageoa*-  in  accom- 
plishing the  Foimdation's  objectives. 

bUPPuRTI.NG    RESEAElH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
IN    THE    PRIVATE    SECTOR 

Die  direction  of  private  scientific  and 
teciuiological  activities  is  detern-uned  in 
large  measure  by  thousands  ol  private 
decisions — and  tins  should  always  be  tlie 
case.  But  we  camiot  ignore  the  iact  that 
Federal  policy  also  has  a  great  impact 
on  what  happened  ui  the  private  sector. 
This  influence  is  exerted  m  many  ways — 
including  direct  Federal  support  for  such 
research  and  development. 

In  general,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  encour- 
age private  research  and  development  to 
tlie  extent  that  the  market  meciianism 
is  not  effective  in  bringmg  needed  in- 
novatioiL-;  into  use.  This  can  happen  in 
a  iiimiber  of  circumstances.  For  exam- 
ple, tlie  slieer  size  of  some  developmen- 
tal projects  is  be.vond  the  reach  of  pri- 
vate firms  particularly  in  industries 
v\liich  are  fragmented  into  many  small 
companies.  In  other  cases,  the  benefits 
of  projects  caniiot  be  captured  by  pri- 
vate institutions,  even  though  they  may 
be  very  significant  for  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety. In  still  other  cases,  the  risks  of 
certam  projects,  winle  acceptable  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  are  exce.ssive  for  indi- 
vidual companies. 

In  all  these  cases.  Federal  support  of 
private  research  and  development  is  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  We  must  see  that 
such  support  is  made  available — tlirough 
cost-sl-iaring  agreements,  proctu-ement 
policies,  or  other  arrangements. 

One  example  of  the  benefits  of  such  a 
partnersliip  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  is  tlie  pro- 
gram I  presented  last  June  to  meet  our 
growing  need  lor  clean  energy.  A>  I  out- 
lined the  Federal  role  in  tliis  effort,  I 
also  indicated  that  industry's  response 
to  these  initiatives  would  be  crucial.  That 
response  has  been  most  encouraging  to 
date.  For  example,  the  electnc  utilities 
have  already  pledged  some  $25  million 
a  year  for  a  period  of  10  years  for  devel- 
oping a  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
demonstration  plant.  These  pledges  have 
come  through  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  A.s.sociation  This  effort  is 
one  part  of  a  larger  effort  by  the  electri- 
cal utilities  to  raise  $150  million  annually 
for  research  and  development  to  meet 
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the  trowing  demand  for  clean  electric 
powe  r. 

At  the  same  time,  the  gas  companies, 
through  the  American  Gas  Association, 
raised  $10  million  to  accelerate  the 
to  convert  coal  into  gas.  This  sirni 
industry's  first-year  share  in 
plant  program  which  will  be  fi- 
;d  one-third  by  industry  and  two- 
by  the  Federal  Government.  When 
es  feasible  to  proceed  to  the  dem- 
onstiiation  stage,  industrial  contributions 
to  this  project  will  be  expected  to  in- 
creai  e 
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asset   luiused   is  an  asset   wasted, 
al  research  and  development  activi- 
renerate  a  great  deal  of  new  tech- 
which  could  be  applied  in  ways 
go  well  beyond  the  immediate  mis- 
Df  the  supporting  agency.  In  such 
I  believe  the  Government  has  a 
bility  to  transfer  the  results  of 
r4search  and  development  activities 
use  in  the  private  sector, 
was  to  further  this  objective  that 
created  in   1970   the  new  National 
Information  Service   in   the 
of  Commerce.  In  addition, 
w  incentives  programs  of  the  Na- 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
Bureau  of  Standards  will  seek  ef- 
means  of  improving  and  acceler- 
the  transfer  of  research  and  de- 
results  from  Federal  programs 
■slider  range  of  potential  users. 

important  barrier  to  the  private 
eljopment   and  commercial   applica- 
of    Government-sponsored    tech- 
is  the  lack  of  incentive  which 
from  the  fact  that  such  tech- 
are  generally  available  to   all 
.  To  help  remedy  this  situa- 
I  approved  last  Augiist  a  change 
Government  patent  policy  which 
the  private  use  of  Govern- 
owned    patents.    I    directed    that 
patents  may  be  made  available  to 
firms  through  exclusive  licenses 
needed  to  encourage  commercial 
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appli  lation. 

As  a  further  step  in  this  same  direc- 
tion, I  am  today  directing  my  Science 
Advifsr  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
dejvelop  plans  for  a  new.  systematic 
to  promote  actively  the  licensing 
emment-owned  patents  and  to 
domestic  and  foreign  patent  pro- 
for  technology  ou-ned  by  the 
Unitejd  States  Government  in  order  to 
prom  )te  its  transfer  into  the  civllisin 
econcpay. 

NG    THE    CH.MATE    FOB    INNOVATION 

Th*re  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Fedei  al  Government  influences  the  level 
and  t  le  quality  of  private  research  and 
development.  Its  direct  supportive  efforts 
ijnportant.  but  other  policies — such 
,  patent,  procurement,  regulation, 
antitrust  policies — also  can  have  a 
f  cant  effect  on  the  climate  for  in- 


ton. 


know,  for  instance,  that  a  strong 
ijeliable  patent  system  is  important 
te<  hnological  progress  and  industrial 
strenirth.  The  process  of  applying  tech- 
nolog  ,■  to  achieve  our  national  goals  calls 
for  a  tremendous  investment  of  money. 


energy,  and  talent  by  our  private  enter- 
prise system.  If  we  expect  industry  to 
support  this  mvestment,  we  must  make 
the  most  effective  possible  use  of  the  in- 
centives which  are  provided  by  our  patent 
system. 

The  way  we  apply  our  antitrust  laws 
can  also  do  much  to  sh.ipe  research  i^nd 
development.  Uncertain  reward  and  high 
risks  can  be  significant  barriers  to  prog- 
ress when  a  firm  is  small  in  relation  to 
the  scale  of  effort  required  for  .successful 
projects.  In  such  cases,  formal  or  in- 
formal combinations  of  firm.-  provide  one 
means  for  hurdling  these  barriers,  espe- 
cially in  highly  fragmented  industries. 
On  the  other  hand,  joint  efforts  among 
leading  firms  m  highly  concentrated  in- 
dustries would  normally  be  considered 
undesirable.  In  general,  combinations 
which  lead  to  an  improved  allocation  of 
the  resources  of  the  Nation  are  normally 
permissible,  but  actions  wliich  lead  to 
excessive  market  power  for  any  single 
group  are  not.  Any  joint  program  for  re- 
search and  development  must  be  ap- 
proached in  a  way  that  does  not  detract 
from  the  normal  competitive  incentives 
of  our  free  enterprise  economy. 

I  believe  we  need  to  be  better  informed 
about  the  full  consequences  of  all  such 
policies  for  scientific  and  technological 
prog!•e.^s-  For  this  reason.  I  have  included 
in  my  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
a  program  whereby  the  National  Science 
Foundation  would  .-upport  assessments 
and  studies  focused  .specifically  on  bar- 
riers to  technological  innovation  and  on 
the  consequences  of  adopting  r.lternative 
Federal  policies  which  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  these  barriers.  Tiiese  studies 
would  be  undertaken  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  other  concerned  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  the  results  can  be  most 
expeditiously  considered  as  further  Gov- 
errmient  decisions  are  made. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  steps 
which  can  also  do  much  to  enhance  the 
climate  for  innovation. 

1  >  I  shall  submit  legislation  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  small,  high 
technology  firms  which  have  had  such 
a  distinguished  pioneering  record.  Be- 
cause the  combination  of  hish  technol- 
ogy and  small  size  makes  such  firms  ex- 
ceptionally risky  from  an  investment 
standpoint,  my  proposal  would  provide 
additional  means  for  ^he  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies  «SBICsi  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  venture  capital 
to  such  firms. 

a.  I  propose  that  the  ratio  of  Govern- 
ment support  to  SBICs  be  increased.  Tliis 
increased  a.-^sistance  would  be  channeled 
to  small  business  concerns  which  are 
principally  tn^'ased  m  the  development 
or  exploitation  of  inventions  or  of  tech- 
nological improvements  and  new  prod- 
ucts. 

b.  I  propose  that  the  current  limit  on 
Small  Easiness  Administration  loans  to 
each  SBIC  be  increased  to  $20  million  to 
allow  for  growth  in  SBIC  funds  devoted 
to  technology  investments. 

c.  I  propose  that  federally  regulated 
commercial  banks  again  be  pennitted  to 
achieve  up  to  100  percent  ownersiiip  of 
an  SBIC,  rather  than  th"  limited  50  per- 


cent ownership  which  is  allowed  at  pres- 
ent. 

d.  To  enhance  risk-taking  and  en- 
trepreneurial ventures,  I  again  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  small  business  tax  bill,  which 
wiuld  provide  for  extending  the  eli- 
gibility period  for  the  exercise  of  qual- 
ified stock  options  from  5  to  8  or  10 
\ears,  reducing  the  holding  period  for 
non-registered  stock  from  3  years  to 
1  year,  and  extending  the  tax-loss  car- 
ry-forward from  5  to  10  years.  These 
provisions  would  apply  to  small  firms, 
as  defined  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

2 1  I  have  requested  in  my  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  that  new 
programs  be  set  up  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  determine  ef- 
fective ways  of  stimulating  non-Federal 
investment  in  research  and  development 
and  of  improving  the  application  of  re- 
search and  development  results.  The  ex- 
periments to  be  set  up  under  this  pro- 
gram are  designed  to  test  a  variety  of 
partnership  arrangements  among  the 
various  levels  of  government,  private 
firms  and  universities.  They  w.'ould  in- 
clude the  exploration  of  new  arrange- 
ments for  cost-sharing  patent  licens- 
ing, and  research  support,  as  well  as  the 
testing  of  incentives  for  industrial  re- 
.ivarch  associations. 

3 »  To  provide  a  focal  point  within  the 
executive  branch  for  pohcies  concern- 
ing industrial  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
appraise,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
technological  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  American  industry.  It  will  propose 
measures  to  assure  a  vigorous  state  of 
industrial  progress.  The  Department  will 
work  with  other  agencies  in  identifying 
barriers  to  such  progress  and  will  draw 
on  the  studies  and  assessm.ents  prepared 
through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

4>  To  foster  useful  iimovation,  I  also 
plan  to  establish  a  new  program  of  re- 
search and  development  prizes.  These 
prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  President 
for  outstanding  achievements  by  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  and  will  be  used 
especially  to  encourage  needed  innova- 
tion in  key  areas  of  public  concern.  I 
believe  these  prizes  will  be  an  important 
symbol  of  the  Nation's  concern  for  our 
.scientific  and  technological  challenges. 

5)  An  important  step  which  could  be 
of  great  significance  in  fostering  tech- 
nological innovations  and  enhancing  our 
position  in  world  trade  is  that  of  chang- 
ing to  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  legislation 
which  would  allow  us  to  begin  to  develop 
a  carefully  coordinated  national  plan 
to  bring  about  this  change.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  bring  together 
a  broadly  representative  board  of  pri- 
vate citizens  who  would  work  with  all 
sectors  of  our  society  in  planning  for 
such  a  transition.  Should  such  a  change 
be  decided  on,  it  would  be  implemented 
on  a  cooperative,  voluntary  basis. 

STRONGER    FEDERAL.    STATE   AND    LOCAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

A  consistent  theme  which  runs 
throughout    my    program    for    making 
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government  more  responsive  to  public 
needs  is  the  idea  that  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment should  do  what  it  can  do  best. 
This  same  theme  characterizes  my  ap- 
proach to  the  challenges  of  research  and 
development.  The  Federal  Government, 
for  example,  can  usually  do  a  good  Job 
of  massing  research  and  development 
resources.  But  State  and  local  govern- 
ments usually  have  a  much  better  "feel" 
for  the  specific  public  challenges  to 
which  those  resources  can  be  applied. 
If  we  are  to  use  science  and  technology 
effectively  in  meeting  these  challenges, 
then  State  and  local  governments  should 
have  a  central  role  in  the  application 
process.  That  process  is  a  difficult  one 
at  best ;  it  will  be  even  more  complex  and 
frustrating  if  the  States  and  localities 
are  not  adequately  involved. 

To  help  build  a  greater  sense  of  part- 
nership among  the  three  levels  of  the 
Federal  system,  I  am  directing  my 
Science  Adviser,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations,  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  discussions 
among  various  Federal  agencies  and  the 
representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. These  discussions  should  lay 
the  basis  for  developing  a  better  means 
for  collaboration  and  consultation  on 
;( ientific  and  technological  questions  in 
the  future.  They  should  focus  on  th3  fol- 
lowing specific  subjects: 

( 1  >  Systematic  ways  for  communicat- 
ing to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
the  priority  needs  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, along  with  information  con- 
cerning locally-generated  solutions  to 
such  problems.  In  this  way,  such  infor- 
mation can  be  incorporated  into  the  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  planning 
process. 

i2)  Ways  of  assuring  State  and  local 
governments  adequate  access  to  the  tech- 
nical resources  of  major  Federal  research 
and  development  centers,  such  as  those 
which  are  concerned  with  transportation. 
the  environment,  and  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  energy. 

'  3 '  Methods  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  encourage  the  aggregation 
of  State  and  local  markets  for  certain 
products  so  that  industries  can  give 
Government  purchasers  the  benefits  of 
innovation  and  economies  of  scale. 

The  discussions  which  take  place  be- 
tween Federal.  State  and  local  repre- 
sentatives can  also  help  to  guide  the  ex- 
perimental programs  I  have  proposed  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  These 
programs,  in  turn,  can  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  creating  better  ties  between 
State  and  local  governments  on  the  one 
hand  and  local  industries  and  univer- 
sities on  the  other,  thus  stimulating  the 
use  of  research  and  development  in  im- 
proving the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
cf  public  services  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

WORLD  PARTNERSHIP  IN  SCIENCE  AND 
TFCHNOLOGT 

The  laws  of  nature  transcend  national 
boundaries.  Increasingly,  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  irrevocably  linked  in  a 
complex  web  of  global  interdepend- 
ence—and increasingly  the  strands  of 
liiat  web  are  woven  by  science  and 
technology. 


The  cause  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical progress  has  always  been  ad- 
vanced when  men  have  been  able  to 
reach  across  international  boundaries  in 
common  pursuits.  Toward  this  end,  we 
must  now  work  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
people  and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and 
to  recognize  that  the  basic  problems 
faced  in  each  nation  are  shared  by  every 
nation. 

I  believe  this  country  can  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  the  experience  of  other 
coimtries,  even  as  we  help  other  coun- 
tries by  sharing  our  information  and 
facilities  and  specialists  with  them.  To 
promote  this  goal,  I  am  directing  the 
Federal  agencies,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  identify 
new  opportunities  for  international  co- 
operation in  research  and  development. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  inviting  other 
countries  to  join  in  research  efforts  in 
the  United  States,  including: 
— the  effort  to  conquer  cancer  at  the 
unique    research    facilities    of    our 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  at 
Fort  Detrick,  Maryland:  and 
—the  effort  to  understand  the  adverse 
health  effects  of  chemicals,  drugs 
and  pollutants  at  the  new  National 
Center  for  Toxicological   Research 
at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 
These  two  projects  concern  priority 
problems  which  now  challenge  the  whole 
world's  research  community.  But  they 
are  only  a  part  of  the  larger  fabric  of 
cooperative     international     efforts     in 
wiiich  we  are  now  engaged. 

Science  and  technology  can  also  pro- 
vide important  links  with  countries 
which  have  different  political  systems 
from  ours.  For  example,  we  have  re- 
cently concluded  an  agi-eement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  health,  an 
agreement  which  provides  for  joint  re- 
search on  cancer,  heart  disease  and  en- 
vironmental health  problems.  We  are 
also  cooperating  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  space  field;  we  will  continue  to 
exchange  lunar  samples  and  we  are 
exploring  prospects  for  closer  coopera- 
tion in  satellite  meteorology,  in  remote 
sensing  of  the  environment,  and  in  space 
medicine.  Beyond  this,  joint  working 
groups  have  verified  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  a  docking  mission  between  a 
SALYUT  Station  and  an  Apollo  space- 
craft. 

One  result  of  my  recent  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was  an  agree- 
ment to  facilitate  the  development  of 
contacts  and  exchanges  in  many  fields, 
including  science  and  technology.  I  ex- 
pect to  see  further  progress  in  this  area. 
The  United  Nations  and  a  number  of 
its  specialized  agencies  are  also  involved 
in  a  wide  range  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical activities.  The  importance  of  these 
tasks — and  the  clear  need  for  an  inter- 
national approach  to  technical  problems 
with  global  implications — argues  for  the 
most  effective  possible  organization  and 
coordination  of  various  international 
agencies  concerned.  As  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection. I  proposed  in  a  recent  message 
to  the  Congress  the  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  Fund  for  the  Environment  to 
foster  an  international  attack  on  en- 
vironmental problems.  Also.  I  believe  the 
American   scientific   community   should 


participate  more  fully  in  the  science  ac- 
tivities of  international  agencies. 

To  further  these  objectives.  I  am  tak- 
ing steps  to  initiate  a  broad  review  of 
United  States  involvement  in  the  .scien- 
tific and  technological  programs  of  inter- 
national organizations  and  of  steps  that 
might  be  taken  to  make  United  States 
participation  m  these  activities  more  ef- 
fective, with  even  stronger  ties  to  our 
domestic  programs. 

Finally,  I  would  emphasize  that  United 
States  science  and  technology  can  and 
must  play  an  important  role  in  the  prog- 
ress of  developing  nations.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  bring  the  best  of  our  science 
and  technology  to  bear  on  the  critical 
problems  of  development  through  our 
reorganized  foreign  assistance  programs 

A    NEW   SENSE  or   rVRPOSE   AND   A    NEW  SENSE  OF 
PARTNERSHIP 

The  years  ahead  will  reqmre  a  new- 
sense  of  purpose  and  a  new  sense  of  part- 
nership in  science  and  technology.  We 
must  define  our  goals  clearly,  so  that  we 
knoiv  where  we  arc  poing.  And  then  we 
must  develop  careful  strategies  for  pur- 
suing tho.se  goals,  strategies  which  bring 
together  the  Federal  Government.  Uie 
private  sector,  the  universities,  and  the 
States  and  local  commimities  in  a  co- 
operative pursuit  of  progress.  Only  then 
can  we  be  confident  that  our  public  and 
private  resources  for  science  and  tech- 
nolotiy  will  be  spent  as  effectively  as 
pcssible. 

In  all  these  efforts,  it  will  be  essential 
that  the  American  people  be  better 
equipped  to  make  wise  judgments  con- 
cerning public  issues  which  involve  sci- 
ence and  technology.  As  our  national  life 
is  increasingly  ptrmeated  by  science' and 
technology,  it  is  important  that  public 
understanding  grow  apace. 

The  investment  we  make  today  in 
science  and  technology  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  future  scientific  and 
technical  talent  is  an  investment  in  to- 
morrow— an  investment  which  can  have 
a  tremendous  impact  on  the  basic  qual- 
ity of  our  lives.  We  must  be  sure  that  we 
invest  wisely  and  well. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  March  16,  1972 


INSISTENCE  ON  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ALL    PRISONERS    HELD    BY    THE 
NORTH   VIETNAMESE,   VIETCONG 
AND  PATHET  LAO 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  March  18,  Spec5c.  James  M. 
Ray  will  begin  his  5th  year  as  a  pris- 
oner of  the  Victcong.  Specialist  Ray  is 
only  22  years  old  and  was  only  18  when 
captured. 

I  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
today  which  sums  up  better  than  I  ever 
could  the  suffering  and  torment  our  cap- 
tured .servicemen  must  endure  every  day. 
It  also  points  out  the  suffering  of  the 
prisoners'  families,  especially  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  men  who  are  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action.  Even  though  the  'Vietconp 
have  never  acknowledged  the  capture  of 
Specialist  Ray,   a   fellow   prisoner   who 
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esciped  in  1969  told  his  family  that 
Jin  my  was  alive.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Jimmy's  father  points 
the  need  for  our  Government  to  in- 
on  a  complete  list  of  all  prisoners 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  Vietcong, 
Pathet  Lao.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 
Encino.  Calif., 

March  15.  1972. 

O.  V.   (SONNT)    MONTOOMEKY, 

Waih-^ngtOfTi.  DC. 

CONGR£SSailAN     MONTCOMERT:      MaiCh 

1972  will  mark  the  beginning  of  my  22- 

old  son's  flXth  year  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

family  has   not  forgotten  him  neither 

we  allow  Madame  Binh  and  the  National 

Liberation  Front  to  do  so. 

day  he  Is  chained  to  a  tree,  at  night  he 
In  an  underground  pit.  His  diet  con- 
of  one  cup  of  rice  a  day  and  medical  care 
n^nlmal.  For  the  past  four  years  the  Viet 
have  refused  to  acknowledge  him  or  the 
other    men    they    hold   captive — even 
ho^gh  a  prisoner  escaped  from  his  camp  in 
1,  1969.  He  indicated  my  son  was  one  of 
three  healthiest  In  the  group,  both  men- 
and  physically;  despite  the  fact  that  the 
onal  Liberation  FYont  has  refused  him 
basic  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
Ion.   The    Viet   Cong   treat    Specialist   5 
M.  Ray  as  an  American  and  a  service- 
— but  not  as  a  human  being. 
rage,  brotherhood  and  faith  will  never 
(  me  Just  words  to  him.  Jimmy  will  bring 
memories  of  men  striving  to  pull  a  fel- 
prlsoner  from  the  depths  of  despair  ai.d 
:  eision.    He'll    understand    that    kinship 
h  emerges  from  one  human  being's  con- 
fer another. 

o.  he  will  have  learned,  all  too  well,  of 
s   Inhumanity   to  man.  The  Viet   Cong 
dbregarded  every  civilized  rule  set  down 
ugh  the  ages.  If  this  is  the  sort  of  cruelty 
fent  over  there  to  alleviate,  then  it  was 
h  It.  Perhaps  Jimmy's  suSering  may  pre- 
cis son  from  having  to  undergo  years  of 
hell.  Someday  the  world  may  realize 
brotherhood  and  humanltarlanlsm  are 
Just  words — they  are  commitments. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  J.  Ray. 
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S.    ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM   IN 
CAMBODIA 


gr.ed 
The 


At.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
per  nission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mir  ut€  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
0  last  night  there  was  knock  at  the 
of  my  house  in  Washington. 
State  Department  official  entered 
froii  the  dark  of  night  bearing  photo- 
of  an  extraordinary  document 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
timing  of  my  midnight  visitor's 
was  no  coincidental, 
dn  February  9,  1972.  I  wrote  a  letter. 
rhairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee, requesting  the  countrj*  field  sub- 
for  Cambodia  for  the  fiscal 
1972  and  1973  and  mentioned  the 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  de- 
of  information  to  the  Congress 
motley  for  that  foreign  aid  program  will 
cease  35  days  after  such  request  unless 
the  President  himself  invokes  the  doc- 
trir  e  of  Executive  privilege. 

That   35-day  period  expired   at  mid- 
nig  It  last  night. 
1  hirty  minutes  before  the  deadline,  my 
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midnight  visitor  delivered  to  me  a  photo- 
copy of  the  document  whereby  Mr. 
Nixon  asserted  this  doctrine. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, tlirough  Its  duly-constituted 
.subcommittee  with  jui'isdiction  over  U.S. 
economic  assistance  programs  abroad,  is 
now  unable  to  comply  with  our  mandate 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
study  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  such 
government  activities  at  all  levels. 

On  March  3.  I  advised  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  of  the  possible  implications 
of  withholding  information  from  Con- 
gress on  the  Cambodian  aid  program.  I 
said  at  that  time; 

This  position  can  only  raise  questions  in 
the  minds  oi  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  that  the  E.xecutive  Branch  Is  trying 
to  hide  something  it  Is  either  ashamed  of  or 
unable  to  defend. 

Now  that  this  action  to  deny  Congress 
tins  information  actually  has  been  taken, 
I  leel  impelled  to  raise  a  question. 

"Could  it  be  that  the  administration  is 
trymg  to  cover  up  the  possible  diversion 
of  economic  assistance  funds  for  military 
uses  when  these  funds  were  specifically 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  .support  the 
civilian  economy  with  essential  commod- 
ity imports?" 

Others  might  logically  ask  whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  this  re- 
fusal and  the  new  dictatorship  wiiich 
has  been  establisiied  in  Cambodia? 

I  think  the  American  pu'ulic  and  Con- 
gre.ss  have  a  right  to  know  the  answers. 

We  have  never  been  refused  tins  docu- 
ment— the  country  field  submLssion — 
under  the  past  three  administrations  un- 
til now.  We  always  have  respected  the 
proper  security  classifications.  Since  1964 
we  have  examined  at  least  nine  Countrj- 
field  subcommissions  for  East  Asia  and 
numerous  others  for  other  nations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

So  what  is  so  special  about  the  docu- 
ments for  Cambodia?  What  is  it  that 
the  White  House  cannot  share  with  the 
Congress — the  duly-elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people? 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  President's 
memorandum  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

The  'White  House, 
Washington,  DC.  March  15, 1972. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Director.     United     States     Information 
Agency 

As  you  know,  by  a  memorandum  of  Aug- 
ust 30.  1971  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  directed  "not  to 
make  available  to  the  Congress  any  Internal 
v.-.jrklag  documents  which  would  disclose 
ter.tative  planning  data  on  future  years  of 
the  military  as.-istance  program  which  are 
not  approved  Executive  Branch  positions." 
In  that  memorandum.  I  fully  explained  why 
I  considered  that  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
ternal working  papers  to  the  Congress  would 
not  be  In  the  public  interest. 

I  have  now  been  Informed  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee  have  requested  basic 
planning  documents  .aubmi"ed  by  the  coun- 
try field  teams  to  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development ,  and  other  similar  papers. 
These  documer.ts  include  at  USIA  Country 
Program  Memoranda  and  the  AID  hscal  year 
1973  Country  Field  Submission  for  Cambodia, 
which  are  prepared  in  the  field  for  the  benefit 


of  the  agencies  and  the  Department  of  State 
and  contain  recommendations  for  the  future 

Due  to  these  new  requests  for  documents 
of  a  similar  nature  to  those  covered  by  my 
.August  30,  1971  directive,  I  hereby  reiterate 
the  position  of  this  Administration  so  that 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this 
point. 

My  memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  Agencies,  dated  March 
24,  1969.  set  forth  our  basic  policy  which  is 
to  comply  to  the  ftillest  extent  possible 
with  Congressional  requests  for  information. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies,  have  provided  to 
the  Congress  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
Information.  In  addition.  Administration 
witnesses  have  appeared  almost  continuously 
before  appropriate  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  present  pertinent  facts  and  Infor- 
mation to  satisfy  Congressional  needs  in  its 
oversight  function  and  to  present  the  views 
of  the  Administration  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  precedents  on  separation  of  powers 
established  by  my  predecessors  from  first  to 
last  clearly  demonstrate,  however,  that  the 
President  has  the  responsibility  not  to  make 
available  any  information  and  material  which 
would  impair  the  orderly  function  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  Government,  since  to  do  so 
would  not  be  in  the  public  Interest.  As  in- 
dic;ited  in  my  memorandum  of  March  24, 
1969,  this  Administration  will  invoke  Ex- 
ecutive Privilege  to  withhold  Information 
only  in  the  most  compelling  circumstances 
anct  only  after  a  rigorous  inquiry  Into  the 
.iclual  need  for  its  exerci.se. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lisiied in  my  memorandum  of  March  24,  1969. 
I  have  conducted  an  Inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  Coi.gre.sslonal  requests  brought  to  my 
attention  In  this  instance.  The  basic  planning 
'lata  and  the  various  Internal  staff  papers 
requested  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee do  not,  insofar  as  they  deal  with  fu- 
ture years,  reflect  any  approved  program  of 
this  Administration,  but  only  proposals  that 
are  under  consideration.  Furthermore,  the 
basic  planning  data  requested  reflect  only 
tentative  Intermediate  staff  level  thinking, 
which  is  but  one  step  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring recommendations  to  the  Department 
Heads,  and  thereafter  to  me. 

I  repeat  my  deep  concern,  shared  by  my 
predecessors,  that  unless  privacy  of  prelimi- 
nary exchange  of  views  between  personnel 
of  the  Executive  Branch  can  be  maintained. 
the  full  frank  and  healthy  expression  of 
opinion  which  Is  essential  for  the  success- 
ful adminibtration  of  Government  would  be 
muted. 

Due  to  these  facts  and  considerations.  It 
is  my  determination  that  these  documents 
fall  within  the  conceptual  scope  of  my  di- 
rective of  August  30.  1971  and  that  their  dis- 
closure to  the  Congress  would  also,  as  in 
that  instance,  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

I,  therefore,  direct  you  not  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  any  internal  working 
documents  concerning  the  foreign  assistance 
program  or  international  information  activ- 
ities, which  would  disclose  tentative  plan- 
ning data,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Country 
Program  Memoranda  and  the  Country  Field 
Submissions,  and  which  are  not  approved 
positions. 

I  have  again  noted  that  you  and  your  re- 
.specilve  Department  and  Agency  have  al- 
ready provided  much,  information  and  have 
offered  to  provide  additional  information  In- 
cluding planning  material  and  factors  relat- 
ing to  our  foreign  assistance  programs  and 
International  information  activities.  In  im- 
plementing my  general  pwllcy  to  provide  the 
fullest  possible  Information  to  the  Congress. 
I  will  expect  you  and  the  other  Heads  of  De- 
partments and  Agencies  to  continue  to  make 
available  to  the  Congress  all  information  re- 
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lating  to  the  foreign  assistance  program  and 
international  information  activities  not  in- 
consistent with  this  directive. 

Richard  Nixon. 


OIL  ASSOCIATION  PRICE  PLEA 
PROBED 

'Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  body  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  March  14 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Oil  Associa- 
tion Price  Plea  Probed.  " 

According  to  the  article,  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Association  of  America 
last  Friday  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Price 
Commission  to  urge  an  increase  of  about 
25  percent  in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  The 
involvement  by  a  trade  association  in 
pricing  matters  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

I  a.m  dismayed  that  this  apparent  vio- 
lation was  aimed  at  effecting  an  increase 
in  fuel  prices.  Consumers  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  those  in  the 
Northeast,  are  already  paying  an  uncon- 
scionable amount  for  fuel.  Yes,  our  con- 
sumers are  suffering;  and  as  they  suffer, 
the  oil  producers  continue  to  grov;  rich. 

The  oil  producers  already  wield  un- 
paralleled political  pressure  in  this  coim- 
try.  I  have  taken  this  floor  many  times 
to  point  out  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration,  imder  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  leadership,  have  given 
the  oil  producers  every  break  imaginable. 
Oil  import  quotas  and  State  agency 
regulation  of  production  keep  the  supply 
down  and  thereby  force  prices  up.  Tax 
loopholes  prevent  the  return  of  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits  to  the  Treasury.  The 
Justice  Department  has  chosen  to  ignore 
the  anticompetitive  acquisition  by  the 
oil  companies  of  other  energy  sources. 
.su  h  as  coal  and  uranium. 

And  now  we  have  the  IPAA,  a  powerful 
trade  association,  attempting  to  influence 
the  Price  Commission's  decisions  with 
respect  to  crude  oil. 

The  Post  article  reports  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  investigating  IPAA's 
involvement  as  a  possible  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
ou'.  consumers,  th?it  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  indeed  decided  to  take  action, 
I  ur-:;e  the  Department  to  spare  no  effort 
in  pursuing  this  matter  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  this  appeal. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli  > ,  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel  t  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
will,  dming  the  next  few  weeks,  be  con- 
sidering the  various  appropriations  bills 
that  will  provide  funds  for  operating  the 
Federal  Government  during  fiscal  1973. 
Substantial  amounts  for  health  pro- 
grams will  be  included  in  these  meas- 
ures. 
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According  tc  a  study  of  "The  Budget 
of  the  United  States  "  which  I  have  just 
completed,  obligations  for  the  numerous 
health  programs  administered  by  the 
executive  branch  totaled  $21,412,218,000 
during  fiscal  1971  and  are  estimated  at 
$24,887,482,000  during  fiscal  1972.  The 
President  has  requested  $26,716,189,000 
for  fiscal  1973  which  begins  in  a  little 
over  3  months.  These  sums  do  not  in- 
clude health  funds  that  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  nonhealth  funds  in  the 
budget. 

More  than  $21.3  billion,  the  bulk  of  the 
$26.7  bilUon  asked  for  1973,  has  been 
earmarked  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educarien.  and  Welfare.  Con- 
gress will  soon  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  the  appropriations"  bill 
that  provides  funds  for  that  Depart- 
ment— along  with  the  Department  of 
Labor — as  well  as  on  the  various  funding 
measures  that  provide  money  for  health 
programs  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  previously  mentioned 
study,  v.hich  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  should 
interest  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
convinced  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  spending  enough  on  health,  as 
well  as  thase  who  feel  that  there  is  a 
gcxxi  deal  of  fat  in  some  of  the  pro- 
grams. In  any  event,  I  hope  they  will 
take  a  good  look  at  the  figures  contained 
in  the  study,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
money  to  finance  the  numerous  health 
programs  can  come  from  only  one 
source — the  taxpayers. 

The  study  follows: 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE   OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
|ln  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


Special  Action  Office  tor 
Diug  Abuse  Prevention 


1971  197: 

actual     e:timate 


1973 
estimate 


Salaries  and  experses: 
Coordination  of  drug  abuse 

programs 
Change  m  selected 

resources  _ 


Total  obligations 


2,850 

ISO 

3,000 


6.556 

300 

6,856 


The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  was  established  to  focus  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  and  bring 
them  to  bear  on  solving  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem In  the  Nation. 

The  Special  Action  Office  Is  de\elci)l)ig  a 
national  strategy  for  the  reduction  of  drue 
addiction  and  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States.  The  Office  will  develop  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams, set  program  objectives  and  priorities, 
develop  guidance,  policies,  and  standards  for 
operating  agencies,  and  evaluate  all  Federal 
drug  abuse  programs. 

FUNDS   APPR0PPI4TED   TO  THf   PRESIDENT 
II n  thousands  ol  dollars! 


Appalachian  regioni 
development  programs 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimale 


Demonstration  health  proiects,       36,372       55,129 


48,  OOO 


Grants  are  made  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  operation  of  multlcounty 
demonstration    health    facilities,    including 


hospitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers,  and  other  facilities.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  programs  for  child  devel- 
opment and  nutrition  and  to  continued 
operational  assistance  for  health  activities 
in  selected  demonstrations  within  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

|ln  thousands  ol  rtollarsi 


Number  ol  projects 

1971 

1972 

1973 

(cumulative) 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Health  operations 

198 

258 

298 

Coritruction 

77 

95 

10) 

Child  development 

41 

G5 

75 

Annual  obligations 

40, 540 

55, 129 

48.0U0 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

|ln  thousands  otdolla 

'Sl 

International  development 

1971 

1972 

1973 

assistance 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Informational  foreign 

currency  schedules: 

Financing  activities  related 

to  maternal  welfare 

child  health  and  nutri- 

tion, and  problems  ol 

population  growth  _ 

1,782 

14,052 

8,428 

Financing  activities  relatod 

to  animal  or  plant  pest 

control.. 

527 

14,800 

500 

Portions  of  the  foreign  currencies  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  83-480  are  allocated  to  the  Agency 
for  Internatlcnal  Development  to  finance 
activities  related  to  maternal  welfare,  child 
health  and  nutrition,  populatlcn  growth,  and 
plant  or  pest  control. 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
|ln  ttiousandsot  dollars! 


Economic  opportunity 
program 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Health  and  nutrition 167,322      179,200       152.000 

In  1973,  the  health  services  program  will 
continue  the  exploration  of  more  effective 
ways  of  organizing,  delivering,  and  financing 
comprehensive  health  care  in  poverty  areas. 
Efforts  win  be  made  to  make  fuller  use  of 
allied  health  personnel  in  order  to  increase 
efficiency  and  to  prepare  members  of  low- 
Income  groups  to  assume  leadership  and 
mana;em.ent  responsibilities  Family  plan- 
ning .activities  will  be  continued,  as  will 
emergency  food  and  medical  services  proj- 
ects for  Indians  and  migrants  only  As  needed 
other  emergency  food  and  medical  services 
outreach  will  continue  the  phase-over  to 
Agricultures  food  stamp  program  begun  In 
1972.  Drug  rehabilitation  will  be  e.xpanded, 
extending  a  program  to  be  increased  sig- 
nificantly during  1972  Funds  will  be  used 
to  support  diverse  approaches  to  treatment 
In  cooperaMon  with  the  special  action  of- 
fice  on  drug  abuse  programs.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  have  a  major  role 
in  undertaking  specialized  research  and 
demonstration  projects  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  a  nationwide  evaluation  pro- 
gram of  Federal  drug  abu.se  activities. 

The  request  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  reflecting  transfer 
of  responsibility,  includes  $21,000,000  to  ex- 
tend comprehensive  health  projects,  $10.- 
000,000  for  family  planning  projects,  and 
$3,000,000  for  a  drug  rehabilitation  project 
currently  administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 
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DEP-RTMf-.T   J?   s:R  CULTURE 
AGR'CULTURAL  RESEARCH  5ERVICE 
|.n  ;t-.ousa.ids  ot  doiiaisl 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


64 


38. 781 

56.311 
2.453 


2.100 

158 

12,  899 
32.  725 


2.100 


158 


by  importers,  manufacturers.  States,  orga- 
nizations, individuals,  and  others. 

E.xpenses  and  refunds,  inspection,  certifica- 
tion, and  quarantine  of  animal  products  and 
byprxlucts  not  iiitended  for  human  food, 
and  for  other  purposes,  moving  m  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  primarily  to  prevent 
introduction  and  spread  of  animal  diseases. 
Fees  are  paid  in  advance  for  services  to  be 
rendered 

E.xpenses.  feed,  and  attendants  for  animals 
m  quarantine  are  paid  from  fees  advanced 
by  importers. 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds  received 
from  States,  local  organizations,  individuals, 
and  others  are  available  for  work  under  co- 
operative agreements  on  miscellaneous  farm, 
utilization,  and  marketing  research  activi- 
ties, plant  and  animal  quarantine  Inspection, 
and  cooperative  plant  and  animal  disease 
and  pest  control  activities. 


ArilMAL  AND  PLANT  HEALTH  SERVICE 
|ln  thousands  ot  dollars) 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Plant  disease  and  pest 

control.  .  .  . 
Animal  disease  and  pest 

control      . 
Construction  o(  <acilities. 

Contingencies  . 

Total  program  costs, 
funded.-         .   . 

Change  m  selected  re- 
sources.. 

Tola,  obligations... 


57.  783 
1.600 
1,  500  1.  500 


71,442        103.114 

278  780 

71, 720       103. 894 


R  isparch  and  development  on  the  eradica- 
tion of  narcotic-producing  plai;t.«  Research 
undpr  this  activity  was  started  In   1972,  The 

ch  conducted  under  this  activity  is  di- 
'd  toward  the  development  of  technology 
the  detection  ar.d  destruction  of  illicit 
th    of    narcotic-producing    plants    with- 

adverse  ecological   effects.   The   develop-         control  '  31.079         42.231 

t  of  this  eradication  technology  is  carried 

n  cooperation  v^ith  research  institutions      _  control     .  38,863 

>reign  countries 

ordination  of  departmental  and  mterde- 
iiental    activities    related    to    pests    a:-;d 

control.  The  1973  estimates  provide  for 

vailabllity  of  $158,000  for  the  use  by  the 

rftary  to  meet  emergency  situations  relat- 

o  the  safe  use  of  pesticides   The  project 

ded  for  coordination   with   the   Depart- 

of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  ^^  ,g,,.,^^  .^.  ,^,  established  on  October  31. 

rtment  of  the  Interior,  the  Environmen-       jg^i    ^^^  progr.-mis  of  the  Service  were  for- 

otect  on  Agency.  ..nd  other  agencies  of      ^^^^,.    conducted    by    the    Agricultural    Re- 
-edei<^;   Government   m  development   of        earc'h  Ser-'ce 

ures  ts  protect   the  public  health,  pro-      ^    ^^    ^^^^  objective   of    the   Service   is   to 
rs,  and  resources  .     .  .i, '  ,       .j     ,  ,  .i. 

J  \,         ,  J  .,  ,        protect  the  aiiimal  and  plant  resources  of  the 

int  and  axnmal  disease  and  pest  control        i.  ,v,  ,  ,     ,      .        ^  , 

,    ,  .  ,      "  t^""-  >-""^'"'        Nation,  through  a  series  of  pant  and  animal 

regu  atorvand   control   activ  ties  prev  -       j  j  .  .     , 

„„  ,.„^  "     »        J       .1,  V.  disease    and     pest     control     programs,     and 

carried   out   under   this   subappropria-       ,v.  v.  •,  ..i,    c-:  ^    ,        , 

,,„^  .      ,.  „  ,  ,.        ,  r,       '^yyi-^yi-^'^        through    cooperation   with   States   and     ocal 

Item  bv  the  Agricultura    Research  Serv-  Z    i  ^     . 

-o  r,^\,-*      „S  .     ,u     «  ,        J  ^,  agencies    and     foreign    governments.    Costs, 

re  transferred  to  the  Anima    and  P  ant      ,-,  ,  _■»,,.-.       i.,.      ., 

V,   a„,,  ,„„      V,     V,  .   V,,.  V.   J^    „  financing,  and  outlays  relating  to  obligations 

k^.fnh.^,    ^a-^   T  ^^-^^"^^^^  '^^'-  incurred   prior   to   October   31     1971.   are   in- 

'^';°J'"^^     '^''     Narrative   statements  eluded  under  .-Vgncultural  Research  Service: 

«V^l.  nps^  p°f  ^""1  ^  H  P^^^°™f-^«  °  related  level  of  activity  data  are  included  be- 

►^,.',t  H      tH  ^    '"^'"^£^    \'"^"   ^"'"^^'  low  for  comparative  purposes, 

^r  n^  ?nH         rf'"''"     w!        \    "^'v'"'  ^'^^^  disease   and   pest  control.   Programs 

Tn^iir^.H     °""^>-^^/«'a""?    ^o    °bliga-  ,,g  designed  U,  keep  out  of  this  country  by 

.Lh.     .^     ,Q7,                  .    H   H        /   K°^  inspection   at   ports  of   entry   thoee  harmful 

tober  31,   1971,  are  included  under  this  ,,..3,,,,    p,^,,^,  diseases,  tiematodes,  and  other 

p>ests  that  cause  great  damage  abroad.  Work- 
ing with  the  States,  programs  are  conducted 
to  eradicate  or  prevent  spread  of  crop  pests 
19-1  1972  1973      that  become  established  In  this  country.  As- 

actual     estimate      estimate      sistance   is   given   to   the   States   to  suppress 

■ ■ incipient   and   emergei:icy   outbreaks   of  crop 

pests  The  1973  program  Includes  an  Increase 
for  agricultural  quarantine  Inspection  and 
pest  management. 

Animal  disease  and  pest  control.  Programs 
are  conducted  to  keep  communicable  di- 
seases of  foreign  origin  from  entering  this 
country  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
through  Interstate  shipments  of  livestock  or 
distribution    of     impure     or     Impotent    vet- 

■*6  erlnary  biologies    Other  programs  are  dlrect- 

,^  .  .      ed   at    the   control    and    eradication    of    live- 

stock diseases.  The  animal   welfare  program 

9 is    concerned    with    the    humane    care    and 

handling  of  approximately  40.000.000  warm- 

,g5  jQ.       blooded  animals.  The  1973  estimates  propose 

a    program    to    detect    and    combat    African 

8  -26      swine  fever    The  estimates  propose  increases 

zir rrr      for    a    cooperative    screw-worm    eradication 

773  275      program    in    Mexico,     animal     welfare,     vet- 

~       erinary  biologies,  arid  a  decrease  In  the  hog 
Tht  following  ser'.ices  are  fi.nanced  by  fees      cholera  eradication  program, 
and    miscellaneous    contributions    advanced  The  level   of  activities  for  the  major  con- 


fin  thousands  of  dollars| 


es  and 
mbu'>eme"ts 

aid  an,mal  lisease 
"  pest  control 
neous  t'usttunijs 
"ses  airi  refunds, 
cectir;''  certification. 

::u,3ra'"'^e  ot 
mal  p'Oducts 
"ses,  'eei,  aid 
?n-;ants  'or  a''i.mal5 
ju3'a"t'"e 

laneGus  co^tntjuted 

ls       . 

}^i^  3d -ances 


:('am  costs, 
.  "^  d  ^  ■"' 

)-ge   n  -.elected 
e5,:a'ces 

ai  3CI,gat'0ns 


2  382 

22 

216 

1.253 

10 

1,501 

-9 

1.492 


trol  programs  on  animal  diseases  and  pests 
Is  as  follows: 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

e-.'imate 

Brucellosis: 

Certified  free  States,  plus 

Virgin  Islands 

23 

28 

30 

Modified  certified  States. 

plus  Puerto  Rico 

28 

24 

22 

Herds  tested  (tnousands) 

Blood  tests 

253 

240 

225 

Milk  ring  tests 

I.  122 

1,100 

1,050 

Hog  ctiolera 

Hog-cfiolera-free  States 

21 

40 

52 

Suspicious  outbreaks 

reported 

4,647 

Outbreaks  confirmed 

418 

Tuberculosis 

Modified  accredited 

States,  plus  Puerto 

Rico  and  Virgin  Islands 

51 

51 

52 

Cattle  tested  (thousands) 

3,800 

3.800 

3,800 

Scabies: 

Sheep  inspected  (millions) 

8 

7 

6 

Cattle  inspected  (millions) 

23,2 

22.0 

22.0 

Screw  worm : 

Sterile  flies  released 

(millions) 

7,051 

7,100 

7.000 

Cases  in  United  States 

outside  of  tiarrier 

15 

140 

20 

Cases  in  United  States 

part  of  barrier 

157 

400 

400 

Cases  ir  Mexico  part  ot 

barrier 

5,328 

10,  000 

7.000 

Salmonella   States  with 

cooperative  rendering 

plant  programs,  plus 

Puerto  Rico 

51 

51 

51 

Ticks   Cattle  inspected 

(millions) 

1,5 

1.5 

1,5 

Veterinary  biologies 

Serials  produced 

11,844 

12.000 

12.000 

Serials  potency  tested 

2,181 

2.  200 

2,203 

Serials  sterility  test 

3,922 

4.000 

4.000 

Public  stockyards  inspec- 

tion   Animals  inspected 

(millions)  .                      _ 

37.1 

36.8 

36,4 

Tlie  level   of  activities  for  animal   inspec- 
tion and  quarantine  is  as  follows: 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estunite 


Import  inspection   animals 

(thousands)  _  1,  104  I.  100  1,  150 

Animal  welfare 

Research  facilities  in- 
spected 11,291         13,145  22,500 

Laboratory  animal  dealers 
inspected  2.886  3,250  9  600 

Wholesale  pet  dealers 
inspected         _ 1950  7,800 

Zoos  inspected  (public)    400  1,080 

Zoos  inspected  fprivale). 2,400  9  600 

Circuses,  carnivals,  and 
eKhibitions  inspected... 400  1680 

Horse  shows  inspected 50  287 

Construction  of  facilities.  The  1973  pro- 
gram provides  increases  for  planning  an  off- 
shore animal  quarantine  station  and  a 
veterinary  biologic  facility.  Construction  of 
an  animal  import  center  at  Floyd  Bennett 
Field.  Brooklvn.  New  York,  is  planned  for 
1973 

Contingencies  Of  the  total  annual 
amounts  provided  under  this  appropriation. 
$1,500,000  is  apportioned  for  the  control  of 
outbreaks  of  insects,  plant  diseases,  and 
animal  diseases  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  emergency  conditions. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Animal  quarantine  station 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


Construction  of  facilities. .    50 

Change  in  selected  resources... 80 

Total  obligations 130 


1973 
estimate 


471 
-80 


391 


Public  Law  88-592  authorized  the  sale  of 
the   .Animal    Quarantine   Station   at   Clifton. 
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New  Jersey,  to  the  city  of  Clifton,  and  appli- 
catkin  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  the  planning 
and  construction  costs  of  a  new  station  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  port  and  airport 
area,  A  sales  contract  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  city  of  Clifton  was  executed 
at  the  appraised  value  of  $527,000.  An  addi- 
tional $1,500,000  was  provided  in  1970  under 
the  subappropriation  Plant  and  animal 
disease  and  pest  control,  now  redesignated 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Service,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  total  cost  of  $2,027,000  for 
the  new  station, 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Advances  and 

reimbursements: 

Plant  and  animal  disease 

anl  pCit  control 

2. 043 

3,  121 

MiNC-ellaneous  services  to 

other  accounts 

20 

22 

Agency  for  international 

Development 

71 

105 

Tct3l  obligations 

2  134 

3  249 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds 

Expenses  and  refunds 

inspection,  certification. 

and  quarantine  of 

animal  products 

16 

20 

Expenses,  feed,  and 

attendants  for  animals 

n  quarantine 

129 

189 

Miscellaneous  contributed 

funds 

693 

656 

Prior  year  advances 

returned                       ..,i.,i. 

11 

Tot3l  programs  costs. 

funded 

849 

865 

Change  in  selected 

resources 

15 

-14 

Total  obligations 

864 

851 

The  following  services  are  financed  by 
fees  and  miscellaneous  contributions  ad- 
vanced by  importers,  manufacturers.  States, 
organizations,  individuals,  and  others. 

Expenses  and  refunds,  inspection,  certlH- 
catlon.  and  quarantine  of  animal  products 
and  byproducts  not  intended  for  human 
food,  and  for  other  purposes,  moving  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  primarily  to 
prevent  introduction  and  spread  of  animal 
diseases.  Fees  are  paid  in  advance  for  services 
to  be  rendered. 

Expen.ses,  feed,  and  attendants  for  ani- 
mals in  quarantine  are  paid  from  fees  ad- 
vanced by  importers. 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds  received 
from  States,  local  organizations,  individuals, 
and  others  are  available  for  plant  and  animal 
quarantine  insjjection,  and  cooperative  plant 
and  animal  disease  and  pest  control 
activities. 

FOREST  SERVICE 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Construction  and  land  ac- 
quisition; Pollution 
abatement 


3,905       16,569 


26, 690 


To  provide  for  bringing  water  and  air 
pollution  control  at  existing  recreation,  re- 
search, fire,  and  administrative  facilities  to 
the  quality  standards  adopted  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended, 
or  as  prescribed  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
11507   (1970). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control 
Council 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
Administrative  expenses... 
Change  in  selected  re- 
sources .   

Total  obligations 


294 
4 


307 
3 


298 


310 


The  National  Industrial  Pollution  Con- 
trol Council  advises  on  programs  of  indus- 
try relating  to  the  quality  of  environment. 
In  particular,  it  surveys  and  evaluates  the 
plans  and  actions  of  industry  in  the  field 
of  environmental  quality:  identifies  and  ex- 
amines problems  of  the  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment of  Industrial  practices  and  the 
needs  of  industry  for  Improvements  In  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  and  recommends 
solutions  to  those  problems:  provides  liai- 
son among  members  of  the  business  and 
industrial  community  on  environmental 
quality  matters;  encourages  the  business 
and  industrial  community  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment:  and  advises  on 
plans  and  actions  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  involving  environmental 
quality  policies  affecting  industry  which  are 
referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
or  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  through  the  Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE     MILITARY 
|ln  thousands  ol  doilarsl 


Operation  and 
maintenance 


1971 
actual 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


1973 
esti- 
mate 


Army  National  Guard: 
Medical  support. . . 


33 


969 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 


|ln  thousands  ol  dollars] 


Operation  and 
maintenance 

19-1 
actual 

1972 

esti- 
mate 

1973 

esti- 
mate 

Air  National  Guard:  Medical 
support 

560 

700 

730 

DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE  — MILITARY 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollars| 


1972 

1973 

Operation  and 

1971 

esti- 

esti- 

maintenance 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Informational  foreign  cur- 

rency schedule  value  of 

goods  and  services  pro- 

vided by  the  Berlin 

Magistral  (tor  occupation 

costs  and  mandatory 

expenditures)   Medical 

activities       -.    . 

1,021 

588 

725 

Note  A  great  deal  ol  money  is  provided  lor  "Medical"  under 
"Department  ol  Defense  Military"  that  is  not  isolated  Irom 
other  budget  items 


REVOLVING  AND   MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollars! 


Air  Force  slock  fund 

1971 
actual 

1972 

estimate 

1973 

estimate 

Medical-dental 

..    57, 060 

58  015 

56  953 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Defense  stock  fund 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Medical  and  dental  material..    182,460     190.000       192.000 


301 
9 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


310 


Soldiers  Home 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Operation  and  maintenance: 
Medical  care 4,863 


5,109 


5,076 


A  hospital  operated  as  part  of  the  Home 
cares  for  the  daily  average  patient  loads 
shown  below  In  addition,  certain  members 
will  receive  specialized  care  at  other  hos- 
pitals 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
(In  thousands  of  dollars 

OpeiatIng  expenses 

1971 
actual 

1972 
esti- 
mate 

1973 
esti- 
mate 

Health  and  sanitation: 
Hospitals  and  clinics 
Other  public  health  serv- 
ices 

14,743 
2.787 

15.  765 
2,982 

16.812 
3  224 

Hospitals  and  clinics.  Two  general  medical 

and  surgical  hosptuis.  with  outpatient  clin- 
ics, are  maintained  and  operated  to  furnish 
medical  care  to  eligible  civilian  and  military 
personnel.  .A  neuropsychiatrlc  and  domicili- 
ary hospital  and  a  leprasarium  also  are  op- 
erated and  maintained 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  INPATIENTS  PER  DAY 
lExcluding  newborns] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


General  hospitals  269.3 

Canal  2one  Mental  Health 

Center 149.  l 

Palo  Seco  Hospital 

(leprosarium)  57.0 

Total  number  of  in- 
patients (daily  average).       475.4 


470.1 


475.4 


Other  public  health  services.  This  provides 

for  communitywlde  public  health  services. 
sanitation,  and  quarantine  work  In  the  Canal 
Zone  and  for  ships  calling  at  Its  ports  and 
transiting  the  Canal,  inspection  of  food 
processing  establishments,  and  facilities  for 
animal  care  and  quarantine. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Civil  functions 


1971  1972  1973 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Public  areas  and  facilities: 

Construction  ot  seweage 

pollution  controls 

400 

750 

Health  and  sanitation: 

Replace  and  add  equip- 

ment  

365 

531 

354 

Hospitals  and  clinics: 

improvements  and 

letiabilitalions  to  health 

facilities 

93 

817 

542 

Prior  year  proiects.. 

232 

60  ... 

8(198 


DpARTMEM  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 
lln  thO'^sands  ot  dollars] 


Foe  I  and  Druj 
Adf  iinistration 


Fool 


drug,  aid  product 
safety 
Gds  ..... .     .... 

ugs  and  devices.  ... 

oduct  safety  .    . . 

Pfjsiram  :irectinn  ar^d 
management  services 

Total  p.'ogram  costs. 

funded         .    

lange  ;n  selected 
rescurces 

Total  otiiigations 
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1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


41,247 
41.113 
5,500 


43,  363 
40  767 
18.738 


57.510 
45.  157 
32.  178 


7.452 

7.258 

9.179 

96. 312 

-8  866 

110,126 

144, 024 

87,446 

110,126 

144, 024 

c 
tl 
in; 
di:  t 
sai  up 
ite  Tis 
beled 


Research 

nl 


c  II 


The   Food    jnd    Drug   Adiiiiniscratlon   en- 
ces    '.a^A's    waich    are    designed    to    protect 
^  public  from  dangerous.  ml=branded,  and 
erated  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and 
unnecessan,'    exposure    to    man-made 
rres   of    radiation.    Other   products   regu- 
by  FDA  include  medical  devices,  toys, 
hazardous  substances 
cjods-    FDA  is  responsible  for  msurins;  the 
ety.  quality,  and  nutritional  adequacy  of 
country's  fixid  supply    The  agency  con- 
ta  in:ramural   and  extramural  studies  to 
luate   health   and    nutrition    factors,   sets 
.ndards   for   elates   of   foods,    and   reviews 
ustry    f)etiiions   for   the   use   of   additives 
establishes     tolerances    to     the.se    sub- 
nces.    FD.\    defines    good    m.inufacturing 
tices    and    worics    to    receive    voluntary 
liance   with   these   guidelines.    In   addi- 
FDA    inspects    food    establishmeiits    to 
ure  that  products  are  manufactured  and 
nbuted    properly,    collects    and    analyzes 
les  of  food  products  to  verify  that  the 
are  safe,  wholesome,  and  properly  la- 
and  takes  regulatory  actions  when  nec- 
to    obtain   compliance   with    the    law. 
h  and  training  grants  are  awarded  to 
versities.     qualified     nonprofit     organiz.i- 
s,    and    State    agencies    to   identify    and 
luate  harmful  properties  in  food    and  'o 
elop  and  improve  methods  to  detect  and 
vent  food  contamination. 
"he  1973  request   will  fund  expanded  do- 
tlc    and    imported    food    Inspection    pro- 
complete  teratogenic  and   mutagenic 
for    numerous    additional    substances 
ntly  identified  as  generally  recognized 
safe,  initiate  major  comparative  pharma- 
l3gy    studies,    and    develop    new    methods 
techniques  to  detect  and  evaluate  prob- 
assooia'ed  with  substances  such  as  my- 
loxins,      heavy      metals,     and      industrial 
mlcais. 

)rugs   and   devices    FDA's   responsibilities 
to  insure  that  drugs  and  therapjeutlc  de- 
are  safe  and  effective  for  their  intended 
The  agency  evaluates  all   new   human 
veterinary  drugs  prior  to  marketing    re- 
,'S  reports  from  industry  and  the  medical 
esslon    to   learn   about   adverse  reactions 
other  problems  associated  with  m.arketed 
gs  and  devices,  and  conducts  intramural 
extramural    research    to    identify    new 
ems.  FDA  inspects  manufacturers,  ana- 
3  samples,  and  takes  necessary  regulatory 
n     to     Insure     compliance     with     legal 
irements. 

e   1973   request   will   enable  FDA   to  d?- 

crlterla  for  measuring  the  safety  and 

of    a    number    of    classes    of    non- 

iption   drugs,   continue   the   cla^^slfica- 

of   medical    devices,    and   Implement    a 

lonal  driig  monitoring  system.  The  agency 

conduct  research  on  the  effects  of  several 

drug   classes   in   producing  residues   in 
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I'roduct  safety.  FDA  utilizes  research,  sur- 
ance.    regulatory    actions,    and    coopera- 
eflorts  with  Industry  to  minimize  haz- 
associated  with  toys,  household  chem- 


icals, cosmetics,  and  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts, and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  exposure 
to  man-made  sources  of  radiation.  Surveil- 
lance of  firms  and  products  and  mandatory 
and  voluntary  standards  are  directed  toward 
achieving  an  adequate  national  product 
safety  control  program.  Also,  research  and 
training  grants  are  awarded  to  universities 
and  other  eligible  Institutions  to  detect 
harmful  ingredients  In  consumer  products. 
identify  products  most  often  associated  with 
accidents,  identify  radiation  problems,  and 
evaluate  exposure  to  radiation. 

The  1973  request  will  enable  FDA  to  estab- 
lish pr.iduct  standards  and  to  conduct  an 
iiicreased  number  of  inspections  and  samplf^ 
examinations.  The  agency  will  be  able  to 
review  and  investigate  more  injury  and  poi- 
soning reports,  and  will  expand  its  capabil- 
ity to  collect,  process,  and  analyze  product 
safety  data  FDA  will  enforce  radiation  emis- 
sijn  performance  standards  for  several  prod- 
uct.s.  expand  efforts  to  Improve  X-ray  equip- 
ment and  use  procedures,  and  conduct  re- 
search to  determine  the  effects  of  RF-micro- 
■.vave  radiation  exposure. 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. This  activity  IncUides  FDA's  executive 
and  administrative  functions:  the  estab- 
lishment of  policy,  the  formvilatlon  and  oro- 
mulgaticn  of  agencywide  plans  and  direc- 
tives, the  allocation  and  control  of  resources, 
the  evaluation  of  program  performance,  the 
maintenaiice  of  liaison  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  coordination  of  FDA's  in- 
ternational activities,  and  the  support  of 
FD.^'s  operating  units  in  the  areas  cf  finan- 
cial management,  mall  and  records,  printing 
and  dis-ri'oution.  facilities  management,  sup- 
ply management,  management  service-^,  per- 
sonnel, and  training. 

I  BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

|ln  tliousands  of  dollars| 


1972 

1971  esti- 

actual  mate 


1973 
esti- 
mate 


Laboratory  construction 16,  500 

Repairs  and  improvements...  56         2.997 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 56  19,497 

Cfiange  in  selected  resources 2,000  . 

Total  obligations 56  21,  M7 


5,000 
5.000 
5,000 


This  anpr'-priattnn  nrovtdes  funds  for 
continuing  projects  related  to  the  planning, 
construction,  repair,  and  Improvements  of 
all  buildings  and  facilities  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

A  major  effort  in  1973  will  Involve  the  ren- 
ovation and  improvement  of  facilities  at  the 
National  Center  for  Toxicologlcal  Research  to 
sieTiifl-antly  increase  laboratory  space  and 
test  animal  holding  areas. 

REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  CERTIFICATION  AND  OTHERSERVICES 
|ln  thousands  ot  dollars! 


Operat.ng  costs,  funded 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


3.601 

644 

79 


Certification  services: 

Antibiotics 3.511 

Color  additives 632 

Insulin. 77 

Establishment  of  tolerances: 

Pesticides 113 

Total  operating  costs 

Capital  outlay,  funded: 
Purchase  of  equipment 

Total  program  costs, 

funded    

Change    n  selected 
resources .. 

Total  obligations 4,435 


3.662 

655 
82 


The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  certi- 
fies batches  of  antibiotics,  insulin,  and  color 
additives  for  use  In  foods,  drugs,  or  cos- 
metics; It  also  lists  color  additives  for  use 
in  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Their  serv- 
ices are  financed  wholly  by  fees  paid  by  the 
Industries  affected. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars} 


1971 

actual 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


1973 
esti- 
mate 


Advances  and 
Reimbursements:  Food. 
drug,  and  product  safety. 


326 


624 


66 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADIVIINISTRATION 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Mental  ftealtli 


197Z  1973 

1971  esti-  estl- 

aclual  mate  mate 


4,333 

4,324 

4.399 

80 

93 

93 

4,413 

4,417 

4,492 

22  . 

4,417 


4,492 


Research. 

Grants  ..  74  134        97,400        101  400 

Direct  operations 22,964        42,151         43,263 

Total  research 97,098      139,551       144.668 

Manpower  development: 
Training  grants  and 

fellOAships  ....  98  406      120,050        105  050 

Direct  operations 4.551        10.353  9.141 

Total,  manpower 
development 102.967      130.403        114.191 

Slate  and  community 
programs. 

Community  mental  health 
centers: 

Construclion 17.913         5,200  9.800 

Staffing      79.150      135,100        135,100 

Narcotic  addiction....      .         29.291        78.523  93, 431 

Alcoholism, 
Proiect       .              ...        7.921        38.297         48.193 
Grants  to  States 30.000  30,000 

Menial  nealtn  of  children ..      10.000         10.000 

Direct  operations...  2.778         6,816  7,239 

Total,  State  and 
community  programs..    128.053      303,936       333,763 

Rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  ..-.      16.851        13,323         13.926 

Program  support  activities: 

Field  activities. 2.616  3.739  4,015 

Scientific  communication 

and  public  education 4.496         5,803  5  798 

Enecutive  direction  and 

management  services   ..        5.306         5.775  5.769 

Total,  program 
support  activities...      12.418        15.317  15.582 

Total  program  costs, 

funded..  357,387      602,530        622,130 

Cnange  in  selected 
resources  ...      64. 055     .        ..       .     . 

Total  obligations.   ...    421,442      602,530       622,130 


Research.  Grants.  There  are  two  major 
grant  programs  Included  in  this  subactivity. 
First,  the  regular  research  grants  program 
provides  support  on  a  project  basis  for  be- 
havioral, clinical,  psychopharmacology,  and 
applied  research.  The  1973  increase  will  sup- 
port grants  in  areas  of  special  interest  such 
as  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  child  mental 
health,  minority  mental  health,  crime  and 
delinquency,  and  services  development  re- 
search. Approximately  1,485  grants  will  be 
supported  in  1973,  Including  455  grants  for 
the  special  interest  areas.  Second,  the  hos- 
pital improvement  program  supports  project 
grants  to  State  mental  hospitals  for  Im- 
nrovement  in  the  care,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  patients.  This  program  will 
support  71  projects  In  1973.  $6,000,000  for- 
merly included  in  this  category  for  drug 
abuse  research  grants  are  now  included  in 
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Direct  operations   (the  next  paragraph)    for 
drug  abuse  research  contracts. 

Direct  operations.  The  funds  in  this  sub- 
activity  will  support  laboratory  and  clinical 
research  in  the  behavioral  and  biological 
sciences;  for  example,  psychiatry,  socio- 
economic studies,  health  problems  of  nar- 
cotic addiction,  alcoholism,  neuropharma- 
cology, and  clinical  psychopharmacology. 
This  subactivity  also  supports  Institute  staff 
who  are  responsible  for  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  administration  of  the  grant 
programs  Identified  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. A  portion  of  the  funds  Is  used  to  sup- 
port research  on  a  contract  basis.  One  such 
activity  Is  the  marihuana  contract  program 
designed  to  determine  the  behavioral  and 
biological  effects  of  marihuana.  Payments  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  manage- 
ment fund  are  also  supported  in  this  sub- 
activity.  For  1972  and  1973,  funds  to  operate 
the  Clinical  Research  Center  at  Lexington. 
Kentucky,  formerly  presented  in  Rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  abusers  will  be  included  here. 

Manpower  development.  Training  grants 
and  fellowships.  Training  grants  are  made 
in  the  key  mental  health  disciplines  such  as 
psychiatry,  behavioral  sciences,  psychiatric 
nursing,  and  social  work,  as  well  as  in  auxil- 
iary and  related  areas.  In  1973,  the  Institute 
will  support  a  total  of  1.700  awards  with 
priority  consideration  to  training  programs 
which  stress  child  mental  health,  crime  and 
delinquency,  alcoholism,  and  drug  abuse,  and 
rraitiing  of  mental  health  paraorofesslonals. 
Fellowships  are  awarded  to  Individuals  who 
are  committed  to  research  careers  relative 
to  mental  health  and  who  propose  to  un- 
dertake full-time  research  training.  A  total 
of  657  fellowships  will  be  supported  in  1973. 

Direct  operations.  The  funds  in  this  sub- 
activity  sunport  Institute  staff  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  administration 
of  the  national  mental  health  manpower  pro- 
gram, including  mental  health  manpower 
studies  and  the  development  of  training 
programs  for  paraprofessionals.  Contracts  to 
train  individuals  to  work  with  drug  abusers 
will  be  supported.  A  portion  of  the  funds 
also  sunports  a  program  for  training  dsv- 
chiatrists  for  careers  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

State  and  community  programs.  Commu- 
nity mental  health  centers.  Construction. 
Gr.nnts  provide  matching  support  to  local. 
State,  and  private  agencies  fcr  the  ccn- 
structicn  and  reiiovation  of  public  and  non- 
profit commitinitv  mental  health  centers. 
Funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  for- 
mula basis.  Funds  appropriated  in  1972  will 
be  obligated  'n  1972  and  1973. 

St:ifnng.  Grants  are  awarded  to  commu- 
n.tv  mental  health  centers  for  partial  sup- 
port of  the  salarv  costs  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel.  In  1973.  22  new  proj- 
ects will  be  funded  bringing  to  562  the  total 
number  of  centers  funded  of  which  422  will 
be  tjperational. 

Narcotic  addiction  and  Alcoholism.  The 
funds  in  these  activities  support  a  variety 
of  programs  to  assist  commimities  to  pre- 
vent and  control  narcotic  addiction  and 
alcoholism.  They  are  as  follows: 

Staffing  grants.  These  award.s  provide  sup- 
port for  a  porticn  of  the  salary  costs  of  pro- 
fes>ionnl  and  technical  personnel  to  staff 
c-.mprehEnsive  community  centers  for  the 
treatnient  of  alcoholism,  narcotic  addiction, 
find  drug  abuse. 

Special  projec*.'.  These  sunport  the  de- 
velopment of  training  programs  cr  materials 
relating  to  the  provis:or:s  of  public  health 
services  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  and  narcot'c  addiction;  training 
pc:-Fonnel  to  administer  such  services;  con- 
ducting .surveys  and  field  trials  to  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  alcohol  and  narcotic  addic- 
tion programs;  and  programs  for  treatment 


and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts 
and  drug  abusers  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  of  special  significance 

Service  projects  for  narcotic  addicts.  These 
grants  provide  support  on  a  matching  basis 
to  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  to  meet  the 
costs  of  detoxification  services.  Institutional 
services,  or  community  based  aftercare  serv- 
ices. 

Drug  abuse  education.  Funds  In  this  sub- 
activity  are  used  to  provide  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  the  development  of  educational 
programs,  materials,  and  manpower  in  the 
area  of  drug  abuse  and  its  prevention,  and  to 
coordinate  program  activities  among  partic- 
ipating agencies,  departments,  aiid  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  the  health  education  aspects  of 
drug  abuse. 

Planning  and  Initiation  grants.  These  sup- 
port projects  are  awarded  to  plan  or  develop 
narcotic  addiction,  drug  abuse,  and  alcohol 
treatment  services  In  a  particular  area. 

Consultation  services.  These  grants  support 
the  salaries  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  providing  consultation 
services  in  narcotic  addiction  and  alcohol 
treatment  centers. 

Alcohol  fc  rmula  praiits.  These  grants  are 
given  to  Slates  to  enable  them  to  plan,  estab- 
lish, and  maintain  more  elTective  prevention, 
treatineiit.  and  rehabilitation  programs  to 
deal  with  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Mental  health  of  children.  This  activity 
supports  grants  which  will  improve  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  services  to  children 
through  stalling  and  training  grants  Funds 
Will  provide  starting  support  to  existing  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  for  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  children's  services.  Pre- 
\ en; ion  activities  are  also  emphasi.''.ed. 

Direct  operaticins  This  subactivity  s::pp'  rts 
Institute  staff  who  administer  the  c^mmLiiiiiy 
mental  health  centers  pro^zram.  and  the 
mental  health  study  center.  This  subactivity 
also  supports  the  statT  costs  of  the  Nalional 
IiLslitute  on   Alcohol   Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

Rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers  The  funds 
In  this  activity  support  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  staff  who  administer  the  In- 
stitute's narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
program.  Included  are  activities  authorized 
by  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966,  which  provides  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation IJ  narcotic  addicL^  through  ccn- 
iract  arrangements  witii  community  agen- 
cies. Beginning  in  1972.  funds  are  i:icluded  in 
Research — Direct  operations  to  operate  th? 
Clinical  Research  Center  at  Lexington.  Ken- 
tucky. 

Program  support  activities.  Field  activities. 
The  funds  \n  this  subactivity  support  the 
National  Institute  of  Mentai  Health  staff 
located  iia  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  regional  offices  and  the 
headquarters  staff  responsible  for  coordina- 
tion of  regional  programs  and  the  Institute's 
reiati::nihiDs  with  oilier  Fjoptit!  aa:-''nc:?«. 
professional  societies,  and  State  and  com- 
munity organizations. 

Scientific  communication  and  public  edu- 
cation. Included  in  this  activity  is  the  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  Mental  Health  In- 
formation which  collects  and  dis.seminates 
scientific  and  technical  Information  in  the 
mental  health  field,  and  the  National  Clear- 
itighovise  for  Drug  Abuse  Information  which 
gives  the  public  a  central  office  within  the 
Federal  Government  to  contract  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance  concerning  this  social 
problem.  Other  public  information  and  edu- 
cation activities  are  also  supported.  Includ- 
ing a  program  directed  toward  iJicreaslng 
public  knowledge  about  alcohol  and  alcohol- 
ism. 

Executive  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. The  funds  In  this  subactivity  support 
salaries  and  related  costs  of  staff  responsible 
for   the   program   planning   and   evaluation. 


blometrle  services    and  administrative  man- 
agement of  the  Institute. 

SAINT  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

|ln  thousands  oi  dollars| 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Clinical  and  community  serv- 
ices, total  proiiram  costs  . .      45, 500 

Unfunded  adjustments  to 
total  program  costs:  prop- 
erty, services,  or  capital 
assets  transferred  in 
withoutcharge 150 

Total  program  costst 

funded..    45,350 

Change  m  selected  resources.  36 

Total  obligations 45,31* 


50,  094 


ISO 


56,166 


ISO 


49. 944 
161 


56.016 
156 


49,783        55.860 


Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  provides  treat- 
ment and  care  for  the  mentally  ill  who  are 
either  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Programs  of  the  hospital  are  financed  by 
Federal  appropriations  covering  treatment 
and  care  of  Federal  beneficiaries  and  by  reim- 
bursements made  to  the  hospital  for  serv- 
ices rendered  other  patient  groups,  principal- 
ly residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Fed- 
eral appropriations  to  the  hospital  are  of  the 
indefinite  type,  under  which  the  hospital  re- 
ceives. In  appropriated  funds,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  reimbursements  ac- 
tually received  during  the  year,  for  patient 
care  provided  by  the  hospital,  and  total  pro- 
gram costs  approved  by  the  Congress  for  the 
year. 

Treatment  programs  of  the  hospital  oper- 
ate on  both  an  inpat'ent  and  outpatient 
basis.  Saint  Elizabeths  operates  a  security 
treatment  facility  and  a  community  mental 
center,  which  serves  approximately  175.000 
persons  representing  the  population  cf  that 
portion  of  the  southeast  quadrant  of  the 
District  cf  Cohimbla  which  Is  located  south 
of  the  Anaccstia  River. 

The  hospital  conducts  a  clinical  research 
pr.-gram  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  bet- 
ter u.iderstandlng  of  the  cau£es  of  mental 
disorders,  and  of  the  factors  bearing  upon 
their  devtloTDment,  treatm'.-nt.  and  possible 
prevention.  Haict  Elizabeths  also  provides 
multidis-lp  inary  clinical  training  for  profes- 
."^ional  and  ancillary  personnel  engaged  In  or 
it:terested  In  mental  health  activities. 

Inpatients  at  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
have  decreasr^d  from  3.547  In  1971  to  an  esti- 
mated 3.150  in  1973  and  outpatients  have  In- 
creased during  the  same  period  from  2.523 
to  an  estimated  2.750.  Also,  the  community 
mental  he,alth  center  has  had  an  Increase  of 
abcut  20':  In  Its  patient  load  over  the  last 
two  years.  Tlie  center  will  serve  2.773  patients 
in  1973. 

HfALTH  SERVICE."!  PLANNING  AND  OEVELOPNffNT 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Health  services  research  and 

rlev»l"pment- 

Grants  and  contracts  . 

3?,  105 

56.118 

58,018 

Direct  operations 

4,869 

5.898 

6,325 

Comprehensive  health 

planning: 

Planning  grarts 

39.800 

Direct  o;jerations 

1,833 

Region.ll  medical  programs: 

Giants  and  contracts 

45  40« 

MO  «■:£ 

r5  !C0 

CiioCt  c>|je<alioiis 

7.395 

5  462 

5.103 

Medical  facilities 

construction 

Ccnstructinn  grants 

89.  755 

87. 19? 

175,221 

Interest  subsidies 

5.000 

22  800 

District  of  Columbia 

medical  facilities 

7.463 

38,967 

Direct  operations 

2,606 

2.883 

3,267 

■  gram  direction  and 
management  services 

otal  program  costs 

tunded 
nange  m  selected 

resources 

Total  obligations  ... 
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Ht.AtrH  SERVICES  PLA;<NING  ANp  OEVELOPMENT- 
Contmued 

|ln  thousands  of  dotlarsj 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


March  16,  1972 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


2.917 


2.663 


2,650 


199.518   344.839   440.117 

124,  503 

324.021   344,839   440.117 


.il 
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Th;s      appropriation      Includes      activities 

.ch  focus  on  planning  and  demoastra- 
ns  aimed  at  improving  the  Nation's  health 

-    delivery    system.    The    major    areas    of 

ihasls  are  utilization,  distribution,  qual- 
and  cost  of  care.  These  are  accom- 
siied  through  the  following  programs 
tiealth  services  research  and  development 
e  National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
irch  and  Development  has  been  established 

the  principal  organization  within  the 
alth  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
ration  to  improve  the  organization,  dellv- 
■.    and    financing    of    health    services    by 

iiulating  and  supporting  research,  devef- 

-?nt.  demonstrations,   and  related   tram- 

The  major  problems  in  the  health  care 

ery  system  that  are  given  priority  m  the 

t.v:,nal  Center's  research  and  development 

gram   are:    Rising   cost,s   of   medical   care. 

■qtial     distribution     and     utilization     of 

1th  services,  inadequate  data  for  health 
vices  planning  and  decisionmaking  at  local 
•'    nanonal    levels,   and   relative   shortages 

maldistribution    of    professional     health 

ionnel 

iranto  and  contracts.  Research  and  de- 
opment.  Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded 
public  or  private  agencies,  academic,  and 
ler  research  organizations  to  conduct 
Uyses  of  economic,  social,  and  technolog- 
factors  which  affect  the  organization, 
mcmg.  and  utilization  of  health  services. 

ee-scale  research  and  development  proj- 
s  are  directed  pnmarilv  at  containing  the 
e  of  increase  of  medical  care  costs,  de- 
opmg  communKv-based  systems  for  deliv- 
n?  health  services,  improving  the  avall- 
hty.  utilization,  and  qualitv  of  care,  .ind 
■eloping  a  cooperative  Federal-State-local 
il':!  s'a-istics  svs'em 

_  esearch  and  development  training.  Grants 

P    crmtracts    are    awarded    to    institution? 

I  'o  qualified  scholars  for  supporting  re- 

rch     and     managerial     training     in  "  the 

:th  services  field.  A  major  emphasis  in 
■i  wii:  be  the  development  of  training 
grams     and      opportunities      in      health 

:c>^      plann  ns.      implementation,      and 

ra-ion 

•irect    operations     This    activity   provides 

staff   requ.red   to  design   and  dlrec:    the 

Clonal    Center's   strategic    program    of   re- 

rc.n    and   development.   The  staff   obtains 

n-.evel  evaluation  of  all  proposals   closely 

nitors  contracts,  reviews  results,   informs 

professional    community    of    significant 

'(gre.ss.  and  identifies  the  next  step.?  m  re- 

h  and  develop.ment 

'ompreh°nsive  health  planning.  Planning 

•1^5     State    fcnnula    ^-rants.    Grants    are 

.'•de'l    to   States   acc-rding    to    a    formula 

on  porulation  ani  rer  capita  income 

no  State  receiving  less  than  1 ".   of  the 

The  purprse  is  to  provide  a  framework 

*hich  health  needs  and  resources  can  be 

.Ivzed    and    alternative    courses   of   action 

mended  Federal  financial  participation 

not    exceed    7,5':     of    the    ccsts.    Agencies 

been    established    in    each    of    the    50 

the    District    of    Columbia,    and    five 

■itor-.es 

tate    planning    agencies    have    been     In- 

.■ed    in    promoting    the    de.el-rmen*    of 

wide    health    planning    agencies    within 


1  e 
a  tes. 


their  jurisdictions  anci  will  continue  to  work 
with  them  toward  cooperative  accomplish- 
ment of  mutual  objectives.  The  strengthen- 
ing and  coordination  of  the  work  of  exist- 
ing areawide  agencies  b3comes  increasingly 
important  as  the  number  of  areawide  agen- 
cies involved  in  operational  planning  in- 
creases. 

The  continuing  close  ties  of  the  State  com- 
preheiisi'''e  health  planning  programs  to  the 
State  political,  econcmic,  and  social  systems 
will  facilitate  the  adoption  by  the  States  of 
reci  inmtMCied  planning  priorities  and  rec- 
ommended alternatives  for  solution  of  their 
problems. 

In  1973,  the  increase  of  $2,325,000  will  al- 
low State  agencies  to  increase  professional 
staffs  by  ap.:roxlmately  25'-  .  Primary  em- 
phasis will  be  for  State  agencies  to  become 
substantially  more  involved  in  a.ssistmg  the 
de.elopment  of  new  areawide  planning  agrn- 
■  ies  and  to  ^  rovi.'e  for  the  establishment  of 
State  agency  assisted  planning  councils  in 
rural  are.s.  In  addition,  continuing  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  working  with  areawide 
agencies  toward  a  joint  accomplishment  of 
mutual  objectives. 

Areawide  project  grants.  Through  project 
grants  to  public  cr  private  nonprofit  groups, 
areawide  health  planning  agencies  are  estab- 
lished A  community  thus  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  toward  a  more  coherent  and 
efficient  areawide  health  system  aimed  at 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation Such  groups  as  private  health  prac- 
titioners, hospitals,  medical  schools,  volun- 
tary health  agencies,  health  departments, 
local  governments,  consumers,  and  special- 
ized planning  groups,  as  well  as  urban  or  re- 
gional general  planning  agencies,  now  work 
through  an  institutionalized  forum  to  reach 
agreement  on  local  priorities  for  facility,  serv- 
ice, and  manpower  development.  Federal  sup- 
port cannot  exceed  75' ,   of  the  costs. 

The  1973  increase  would  provide  $6,800,000 
for  the  172  agencies  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion at  that  time  and  $5,100,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  approximately  100  new  agencies  and 
about  30  State  a-ssiste;.;  comprehensive  health 
planning  counc:ls  in  rural  areas.  Agencies 
will  be  located  in  areas  in  which  80 ^•  of  the 
Nation's  population  reside.  The  Increase  for 
the  172  agencies  would  enable  the  hiring  of 
over  180  new  professional  employees,  an  in- 
crease of  some  25';  over  the  then  expected 
700  professionals  on  agency  staffs,  and  a  more 
than  comparable  increase  in  plannli  g  opera- 
tions. 

Training  project  grants.  These  grants  pro- 
vide support  for  both  long-  and  short-term 
training  of  health  planners  and  consumers 

The  increase  of  $575,000  would  enable  the 
graduate  programs  to  increase  the  level  of 
technical  assistance  to  be  provided  to  the 
State  ar.d  areawide  agencies  and  would  be 
directed  in  part  to  further  emphasis  on  de- 
velopment of  planning  for  innovative  sys- 
tems for  the  delivery  of  health  care.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Increase  would  enable  the  continua- 
tion of  demonstration  graduate  projects  and 
35  continuing  education  projects  i  includ- 
ing consumer  projects).  About  1.750  health 
professionals  and  consumers  would  receive 
short-term  training  and  over  400  graduate 
students  would  receive  long-term  training, 
with  approximately  240  expected  to  graduate 
with  advanced  degrees  in  the  spring  of  1973. 
Direct  operations.  This  activity  provides 
the  staff  required  to  direct  and  administer: 
Formula  grants  for  State  comprehensive 
health  planning:  project  grants  for  area- 
wide  comprehensive  health  planning:  and 
project  grants  for  training,  studies,  and 
demonstrations  for  compreher.sive  health 
training.  The  number  of  areawide  planning 
agencies  has  increased  very  rapidly.  This  In- 
crease has  been  coupled  with  au  e-scalation 
in  the  responsibilities  of  th:se  agencies.  The 
requested  personnel  increase  would  enable 
the  staff  to  be  more  responsive  to  both  the 
State  and  areawide  agencies  in  pro .  idlng 
technical   assistance  and   contultaticn. 


Regional  medical  programs.  Grants  and 
contracts,  Tlirough  grant  awards  and  direct 
staff  activities,  the  56  regional  medical  pro- 
grams promote  and  sustain  the  development 
of  regional  cooperative  arrangements  among 
the  Nation's  health  professions  and  institu- 
tions for:  Improvement  of  regionalization  of 
health  resources  and  services  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  capabilities  of  providers  of  care 
at  the  community  level.  These  activities  are 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  health 
care  and  strengthening  the  health  care  sys- 
tem generally  throughout  the  Nation  and 
specifically  to  improve  personal  health  care 
for  persons  threatened  by  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  kidney  disease,  and  related 
diseases. 

In  1973.  emphasis  will  be  placed  on:  Man- 
power development  and  utilization  programs. 
Training  aimed  at  enabling  existing  health 
manpower  to  provide  more  and  beuer  care 
and  training  of  new  kinds  of  health  man- 
power. .\  significant  portion  of  the  1973  re- 
quest would  be  used  for  these  activities 
including  a  major  new  initiative  in  support 
of   area   health   education   centers. 

New  techniques  and  innovative  delivery 
patterns.  Activities  aimed  at  improving  the 
accessibility,  efficiency,  and  quality  of  health 
care.  Through  their  provider  linkages,  the 
regional  medical  programs  will  act  as  cata- 
lytic agents  for  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organizations, 
ambulatory  and  emergency  medical  care 
services,  particularly  for  rural  areas,  and  for 
the  application  of  new  technologies.  Includ- 
ing automated  systems  and  centralization  of 
laborat.ory  facilities. 

Regionalizatlon  activities.  Provider  initi- 
ated activities  leading  to  greater  sharing  of 
liealth  facilities,  manpower,  and  other  re- 
sources. These  activities  will  include  sup- 
port for  comprehensive  Interregional  kidney 
disease  projects. 

Development  and  implementation  of  qual- 
ity of  care  guidelines  and  performance  re- 
view mechanisms.  Such  guidelines  and 
mechanisms  are  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  and  mere  effective  com- 
prehensive systems  of  health  services  such 
as  health  maintenance  organizations,  rural 
health  delivery  systems,  and  emergency 
health  care  systems. 

Development,  demonstration,  and  applica- 
tion of  biomedical  and  management  tech- 
niques. Activities  aimed  at  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity of  providers  and  extending  spe- 
cialized services  to  areas  not  currently  cov- 
ered. 

Direct  operations.  This  activity  provides 
the  staff  required  to  review,  process,  and 
award  grants  and  contracts:  provides  leader- 
ship to  the  regional  medical  programs  to 
insure  that  their  activities  are  consistent 
with  national  goals:  and  provides  technical 
and  professional  assistance  for  the  56  re- 
gional medical  programs. 

Medical  facilities  construction.  Federal 
ftinds  are  provided  by  grants  or  guaranteed 
loans  with  interest  subsidies  to  assist  States, 
other  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  the  constrttctlon  and  modernization 
of  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities. 

Construction  grants.  Funds  appropriated 
for  construction  grants  would  be  used  to  con- 
struct ambulatory  care  facilities  including 
outpatient  facilities,  rehabilitation  facilities. 
community  mental  health  centers,  facilities 
to  house  health  maintenance  organizations 
ani  for  comprehensive  health  care  centers 
which  Include  programs  in  maternal  and 
child  health,  family  planning,  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  care,  and  alcoholic  rehabili- 
tation. The  ambulatory  care  facilities  are 
needed  to  reduce  the  use  of  expensive  hos- 
pitalization (and  thereby  the  need  for  the 
more  costly  inpatient  facilities)  and  achieve 
a  better  balance  of  community  health  care 
facilities.  The  $85,000,000  requested  for  1973 
would  generate  approximately  $340,000,000 
worth  of  health  facility  construction  in  more 
than  240  ambulatcry  care  facility  projects. 
The  primary  thrust  of  the  program  would  be 
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to  relate  service  delivery  and  funding  sup- 
port from  other  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  programs  to  com- 
munity health  care  facilities  supported  by 
Hill-Burton  wherever  possible.  Correlation 
of  multiprogram  project  support  involving 
staffing  and  service  funds  with  capital  fund- 
ing for  facilities  would  be  of  the  highest 
priority. 

Interest  subsidies.  Federal  support  for  con- 
struction of  inpatient  health  facilities,  such 
as  hospitals  and  long  term  care  centers, 
would  be  available  through  guaranteed  loans 
with  Interest  subsidies  for  private  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  direct  Federal  loans  for  fa- 
cilities owned  by  public  agencies.  Tlie  $2,- 
500.000  requested  for  1973  would,  when  added 
to  carryover  from  previous  appropriations, 
permit  $605,000,000  worth  of  loans  being 
guaranteed  resulting  in  83  projects  adding 
or  modernizing  over  12,000  acute  care  or 
long-term  care  beds.  The  amount  requested 
would  also  permit  continued  subsidy  pay- 
ment on  loans  guaranteed  in  prior  years. 
Funds  appropriated  for  interest  subsidies 
are  transferred  to  the  loan  guarantee  and 
loan  fund  from  which  Interest  subsidies,  di- 
rect loans,  discharge  of  guarantee  obligations, 
and  other  authorized  expenses  would  be 
paid. 

District  of  Columbia  medical  facilities.  Au- 
thorization for  this  program  expires  at  the 
end  of  1972. 

Direct  operations.  This  activity  provides 
the  staff  required  to  direct  and  administer 
the  medical  facilities  construction  program. 
State  agencies  are  provided  technical  assist- 
ance in  determining  additional  facilities  re- 
quired and  developing  programs  to  meet  the 
indicated  needs.  State  plans  are  reviewed  for 
conformance  with  planning  criteria  and 
guidelines.  Assistance  is  provided  to  States 
and  communities  In  the  planning,  designing. 
and  functioning  of  hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities,  and  proposed  projects  are  reviewed 
to  determine  eligibility  and  compliance  with 
the  law  and  regulations.  Project  application 
procedures  and  policy  determinations  are  co- 
ordinated with  other  HSMHA  programs  which 
provide  planning,  health  care  delivery,  and 
staffing  grants  to  health  care  facilities.  In 
addition,  the  program  provides  program 
management  assistance  and  consultation  to 
health  facility  construction  projects  assisted 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
loan  guarantee  program  and  under  Sections 
202  and  214  of  the  Appalachian  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  and  to  rehabilitation 
facilities  assisted  under  Section  12  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. This  activity  provides  for  overall  execu- 
tive direction,  planning,  evaluation,  and  ad- 
ministrative management  of  the  health  plan- 
nine  and  development  programs, 

HEALTH  SERVICES  DELIVERY 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollars) 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices: 

Planning  grants 22  865 

Grants  to  States.  _  76,481 

Health  services  grants  61  100 

WigranI  health  grants  11.' 525 

Direct  operations  11  921 

Maternal  and  child  health: 

Giants  testates 53  864 

Proiecl  grants   38.450 

Research  and  training  6  650 

Direct  operations  2.986 

Family  planning: 
Project  grants  and  con- 
tracts            _ ,  5,492 

Direct  operations       1,148 

National  Health  Service  Corps '.. 


25.  000 
90.  000 
158.213 
17.950 
19.  002 

90,  000 

116,200 

23,  750 

18.862 

121.522 

92,008 

21,106 

4,078 

125,678 

101,330 

21  392 

4.148 

94,815 

1,438 

14,117 

137.024 

1  987 

14,  803 

1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Patient  care  and  speciai 

health  services: 

Inpatient  and  outpatient 

care                   .    . 

87.  349 

89,640 

96. 303 

Coast  Guard  medical  serv- 

ices 

4,593 

4,802 

5,105 

Federal  employees  ... 

3.976 

4,487 

4.498 

Payment  to  Hawaii 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

Regional  office  central  staff. . . 

4,072 

5,287 

5,281 

Program  direction  and  man- 

agement services 

5,021 

5,341 

6,314 

Total  program  costs, 

tunded              .   , 

398,693 

770,  006 

773,875 

Change  in  selected  re- 

sources 

208, 741  . 
607.  434 

Total  obligations 

770,006 

773, 875 

This  appropriation  Includes  activities 
which  support  the  provision  of  personal 
health  care  services  directly  to  Federal  bene- 
ficiaries or  indirectly  through  grants  to  medi- 
cally underserved  areas.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  following  programs: 

Comprehensive  health  services.  Grants  to 
States,  These  bloc  grants  to  State  health  and 
mental  health  authorities  assist  the  States 
ill  attacking  those  health  problems  they  con- 
sider of  most  immediate  importance.  The 
State  plan  for  carrying  out  these  programs 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  overall  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  State  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency.  By  statute,  at  least  15';  of 
these  funds  must  support  mental  health  ac- 
tivities. Additionally,  70',  of  all  funds  are  to 
go  toward  the  provision  of  health  services  at 
the  local  level. 

State  health  and  mental  health  agencies 
have  utilized  their  funds  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  broad  range  of  basic  health  pro- 
grams provided  at  the  State  and  local  level 
Among  these  ongoing  activities  that  provide 
health  services  to  both  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  States  and  to  high  risk  groups 
within  the  States  are  communicable  disease 
control,  environmental  health  programs  i  in- 
cluding food  and  drugs,  radiological  health, 
sanitary  engineering,  aiid  \ector  control), 
laboratory  services,  vital  statistics,  nursing 
services,  and  a  variety  of  community  mental 
health  services.  Some  States  have  used  the 
flexibility  of  these  funds  to  support  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  delivery  of  these  health  pro- 
grams, others  have  expanded  into  new  areas 
of  services  for  their  State  health  agencies, 
such  as  family  planning,  dental,  and  medical 
care  clinics. 

Health  services  grants.  The.se  project 
grants,  awarded  to  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies,  provide  an  effective  means  for  up- 
grading and  expanding  the  capacity  of  the 
ambulatory  health  services  delivery  system. 
This  activity  permits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  more  responsive  to  health  needs 
of  limited  geographic  scope  or  of  special  re- 
gional or  national  significance,  and  to  initi- 
ate new  health  service  programs  and  related 
training.  The  programs  are  directed  at  two 
prime  underserved  areas:  Urban  pj^verty 
neighborhoods  and   remote   rural   areas. 

Emphasis  In  1973  will  ye  placed  on  improv- 
ing the  management  of  existing  comprehen- 
sive health  centers  and  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care.  These  centers  and  compo- 
nent projects  provide  primary  ambulatory 
care  services  to  an  erstimated  850.000  persons 
covering  an  eligible  population  of  approxi- 
mately 2,700,000. 

The  1973  Increase  provides  $20,000,000  for 
neighborhood  health  centers  formerly  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Migrant  health  grants.  Grants  supported 
under  this  activity  provide  primary  health 
care  services  to  migrant  .agricultural  labor- 
ers and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their 
families.  The  objective  of  the  program  Is  to 


raise  the  health  level  of  migrants  to  that  of 
the  general  population,  and  to  assure  that 
migrants  have  access  to  quality  health  care 
services. 

In  1973,  the  program  will  focus  on  upgrad- 
ing at  least  50  existing  projects  strategically 
located  along  the  migrant  streams  to  maxi- 
mize their  quality  and  utlliaatlon.  In  areas 
where  provider  organizations  exist,  the  pro- 
gram will  include  funds  which  can  be  used 
in  a  third  party  arrangement  to  assure  that 
the  migrants  would  receive  care  In  addition, 
the  program  will  initiate  a  reporting  system 
to  collect  information  on  the  extent  of  health 
services  obained  by  migrants  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  aiid  their  families. 

Direct  operations.  This  activity  provides 
professional  and  technical  assistance  to 
States,  commuiiities,  providers  of  health 
services,  and  medical  and  health  organiza- 
tions In  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  grants  to  States:  health  services  project 
grants  which  Include  comprehensive  health 
centers  and  family  health  centers:  migrant 
health  projects:  and  health  facility  survey 
improvement  programs.  This  activity  par- 
ticipates in  the  development,  strengthening, 
and  revision  of  Medicare  standards. 

In  1972.  a  major  effon  will  be  initiated  to 
improve  the  Nation's  nursing  homes  Major 
activities  will  Include  an  accelerated  program 
of  university-based  training  courses  for  State 
health  facility  surveyors  and  a  program  of 
short-term  training  courses  for  approximately 
21.000  professional  and  ancillary  health  per- 
sonnel providing  services  for  nursing  home 
patients. 

In  1973,  the  emphasis  of  this  activity  will 
be  directed  toward  aiding  the  comprehensive 
health  centers  In  achieving  a  significant 
degree  of  financial  independence  through  the 
garnering  of  additional  third  party  reim- 
bursements. 

Material  and  child  health  services  This 
program  has  as  its  major  goal  the  provision 
of  health  services  to  mothers  and  children 
especially  In  rtiral  areas  or  areas  suffering 
from  severe  economic  distress.  Through  as- 
sistance to  States,  localities,  and  nonprofit 
groups  It  directs  primary  attention  to  Re- 
ducing infant  mortality  and  otherwise  pro- 
moting the  health  of  mothers  and  children; 
and  locating,  diagnosing,  and  treating  chil- 
dren who  are  suffering  from  crippling  or 
handicapping   illnesses. 

Significant  contributions  to  recent  reduc- 
tions In  tlie  Nation's  infant  mortality  rate 
have  been  made  through  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program  and  the  comprehensive 
maternity  and  Infant  care  project*.  For  the 
.Nation  as  a  whole,  infant  mortality  de- 
cre.a.sed  almost  24'";  during  the  period  1960 
to  1970.  -Almost  three-fourths  of  that  de- 
crease occurred  during  the  four-year  period 
1966  to  1970.  Elspeclally  significant  reductions 
are  occurring  in  large  cities  in  which  mater- 
luty  and  Infant  care  projects  are  located 

National  Infant  mortality  rate  per  1.000 
live  births  per  calendar  year:  1965 — 24.7. 
1966—237,  1967—224,  1968—21.8,  1969—20.7, 
1970  provisional— 19.8. 

Grants  to  States.  Formula  grants  are  made 
to  States  for  health  as  noted  below.  One- 
half  of  the  amount  appropriated  must  be 
matched  by  the  States  and  the  remainder 
is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  financial 
need  of  the  States,  except  that  not  more 
than  12  5  %  of  the  appropriation  may  be  used 
for  special  project  grants. 

Maternal  and  child  health  services  Funds 
are  used  by  States  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  health  services  for  mothers 
and  children.  In  1973,  approximately  400,000 
women  will  receive  prenatal  and  |)06tp.arluin 
care  m  maternity  clinics,  and  1,500,000  chil- 
dren will  attend  well -baby  clinics. 

Crippled  children's  services.  States  utilize 
funds  for  casefindtng,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
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of  children  who  are  crippled  or  who  are 

from    conditions    leading    to   crlp- 

It  Is  estimated  that  500.000  children 

receive  physicians'   services   under   this 

In  1973  and  78.000  children  will  re- 

hospltallzatlon  services 

grants.  Grants  are  made  to  spec- 
agencies   to   meet   up   to    75"    of   the 
of  comprehensive  health  care  in  three 
areas  as  follows: 
nity  and  Infant  care.  State  and  local 
agencies  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
organizations  operate  projects  to  help 
infant  and  maternal  mortality  and  the 
nee   of   mental   retardation   and   other 
icapping     conditions     associated     with 
bearing.   The   56   existing   projects   are 
I  ervmg  a  demonstrated  need  to  Improve 
"Ity  and  quantity  of  maternity  serv- 
women  in  low-income  areas.  In  1973. 
mothers   and    53,000    Infants   will    be 
ted  to  maternity  and  Infant  care  proj- 
rompared  with  the  144.000  mothers  and 
infants  admitted  m  1972. 
Idren  and  youth    State  or  local   agen- 
-nedlcal  schools,  and  teaching  hospitals 
icr  comprehensive  health  care  projects 
lldren  and  youth,  particularly  in  areas 
low-Income  families  are  concentrated, 
umber  of  children  served  Is  expected  to 
se   from  504,000   in    1972   to   547,000   In 
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tal  health  of  children  Stare  and  local 
ie-  and  other  public  or  non  profit  croups 
igible  to  conduct  comprehensive  den*al 
projects  for  children  Approximately 
children  are  expected  to  benefit  from 
inds  made  available  in  the  prosrsm's 
ear  of  operation,  1971  In  1972  and  1973 
xpecteu  that  21  000  and  22.C00  children, 
tlvely.  will  receive  comprehensive  den- 


and    training.    Training.    Grants 

ade  to  public  or  nonprofl*  Institiuions 

'  '    learning,  including  unlversitv-afflli- 

nental  retardation  centers  for  training 

nel  for  health  care  and  related  services 

ers  and  children, 

ch.  The  focus  r-f  this  program  is  to 
rt  research  which  shcv^-s  promise  of 
.ntlal  contribution  to  the  advancement 
ternal  and  child  health  or  crippled 
n's  services  and  to  study  the  effectlve- 
of  such  programs  through  research 
■>,  contracts,  or  Jointly  financed  cooper- 
arrangements. 

operations.  This  activity  provides 
e  administration  of  medical  care  serv- 
d  construction  to  States,  localities,  and 
za'ions  for  the  condtic:  of  maternal 
"illd  health  programs 

ly  planning  activities.  One  of  the  m.ix''. 

ve  measures  for  reducing   infant   and 

mortality   and   for   improving   the 

:al   and    mental    health   of   families   Is 

the    provision    of    family    planning 

which  enable  families  to  decide  the 

r  and  spacing  of  their  children   Thus. 

ClhUd  Health  Act  of   1967  specified  that 

<  iss  than  6"    of  the  amounts  approprl- 

:or  maternal  and  child  health  should  be 

for  family  planning 
July   1969,  the  President   set   a   goal   of 
ing  adequate  family  planning  services 
1  five  years  to  all  those  who  want  them. 
cinnot  afford  them.  The  passage  of  the 
'  Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
Act  of  1970  gave  specific  congressional 
t  to  the  President's  proposal    The  fol- 
programs   administered    by   the   Na- 
Center  for   Family   Planning  Services 
•signed  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
ect  grants  and  contracts    Services  de- 
Project   grants   for   the   provisions   of 
planning  services  are  made  to  State 
!  )cal  health  agencies  or  other  public  or 
organizations  under  Title  'V  of  the 
Security  Act  and  under  Title  X  of  the 
Health    Servic?    Act     Approximately 
)0Q   women   will    receive    family   plan- 
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nlng  services  from  funds  awarded  in  1973  as 
compared  to  1.500.000  in  1972  and  700  000  In 
1971. 

Training  and  education  Project  grants  and 
contracts  are  awarded  for  the  short-term 
training  of  health  personnel  for  service  in 
family  planning  clinics,  to  educate  and  In- 
form families  of  the  benefits  of  voluntary 
family  planning,  to  develop  improved  train- 
ing programs  for  family  planning  workers, 
and  to  develop  improved  family  planning 
education  and  information  materials.  Ap- 
proximately 2.200  family  planning  personnel 
will  be  trained  with  project  grant  and  con- 
tract funds  awarded  In  1973  for  work  in  fam- 
ily planning  clinics. 

Services  delivery  improvement.  Project  con- 
tracts are  awarded  for  studies  designed  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  family  planning 
services,  for  technical  assistance  to  encourage 
the  utilization  of  improved  family  planning 
services  delivery  methods,  and  for  program 
planning  and  evaluation. 

Direct  operations.  This  activity  supports 
the  decentralized  services  delivery  project 
grant  program  in  10  regions  and  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  training,  education. 
and  services  delivery  improvement  programs 
of  the  National  Center  for  Family  Planning 
Services. 

National  Health  Service  Corps,  The  program 
provides  for  the  assignment  of  commissioned 
officers  and  civil  service  personnel  of  the  US. 
Public  Health  Service  to  communities  where 
health  services  are  inadequate  due  to  a 
critical  shortage  of  health  personnel.  It  is 
anticipated  that  in  1973.  about  50';  of  the 
program  cos's  will  be  financed  by  reimburse- 
ments from  the  communities  and  from 
patients  being  served.  The  request  would  con- 
tinue to  support  the  100  to  150  communities 
to  which  health  personnel  were  assigned  in 

1972  and  would  also  provide  for  assignment 
of  personnel  to  an  additional  75  communi- 
ties, thus  providing  support  for  a  total  of  175 
to  225  communities  with  a  total  population 
of   approximately   700,000   to   900,000   people. 

Patient  care  and  special  health  services.  In 

1973  this  program  will  provide  direct  and 
contract  medical  care  to  the  legal  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Major 
beneficiary  groups  are  American  seamen. 
Coast  Guardsmen  and  their  dependents.  Bu- 
reau of  Employees'  Compens.ition  cases,  and 
persons  afflicted  WTth  leprosy.  The  largest 
single  category  of  beneficiaries  is  .'American 
seamen.  In  1972.  American  seamen  will  com- 
prise about  50':  of  the  inpatient  workload  in 
PH3  general  hospitals.  On  a  reimbursable 
basis,  medical  care  is  also  provided  to  foreign 
-seamen  and  beneficiaries  of  other  Federal 
agencies  in  PHS  hospitals,  and  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  PHS  health  units.  In  addition. 
Coast  G'.iard  personnel  are  provided  medical 
and  dental  services  at  various  Coast  Guard 
locations. 

Inpatient  and  outpatient  care.  Eight  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  the  National  Leprosarium 
at  Carville.  Louisiana,  operate  under  this 
activity.  When  PHS  facilities  are  not  acces- 
sible, beneficiaries  receive  care  in  other  Fed- 
eral ar.d  non-Federal  facilities. 

In  addition  to  providing  direct  health 
care  services,  the  hospitals  are  actively  par- 
ticipating; in  the  improvement  of  health 
services  in  the  local  community.  Over  600 
professional  and  subprofessional  employees 
and  2.400  individuals  from  the  community 
receive  clinical  training  both  in  these  facil- 
ities and  through  affiliations  and  auxiliary 
training  programs.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
training  of  disadvantaged  groups.  Commu- 
nity Involvement  has  increased  through 
sharing  available  medical  capabilities  and 
health  care  resources  where  reimbursements 
or  reciprocal  services  are  received  from  the 
communities. 

The  system  has  been  experiencing  a  con- 
tinuing decline  in  inpatient  workloads  and 
is  now  operating  at  less  than  maximum  ca- 


pacity. The  facilities  have,  however,  become 
Important  community  health  resources.  Rec- 
ognizing the  potential  of  further  increasing 
the  value  of  these  facilities  to  the  commu- 
nities and  to  assure  maximum  utilization 
the  administration  Is  conducting  studies  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  converting  them 
from  Federal  to  local  control.  This  will  per- 
mit communities  more  latitude  in  utiliz- 
ing the  excess  capacity  to  meet  local  needs 
During  1973  efforts  will  be  made  to  begin 
converting  some  of  these  facilities  to  com- 
munity control  in  line  with  local  health  care 
needs   and   resources. 

A  supplemental  estimate  will  be  submitted 
for  the  current  year  requesting  budget  au- 
thority to  finance  the  continued  operation 
of  PHS  hospitals  and  clinics  through  1972. 

Coast  Guard  medical  services.  This  activ- 
ity provides  PHS  personnel  to  staff  infir- 
maries, dispensaries,  and  sick  bays  at  shore 
stations,  air  stations,  and  on  board  vessels. 
Contract  care  Is  also  provided  In  civilian 
cr  other  Federal  facilities,  when  PHS  hospi- 
tals are  inaccessible.  Programs  are  being  es- 
tablished to  provide  both  detection  and  re- 
habilitation of  personnel  with  problems  re- 
lated to  drug  abuse.  Facilities  to  deal  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  personnel  with  minor 
psychological  disorders  are  being  established 
at  the  two  major  recruit  training  centers 
located  at  Cape  May.  New  Jersey,  and  Ala- 
meda. California.  As  an  adjunct  service  re- 
lated to  the  continuing  goal  of  providing  the 
best  possible  health  care  to  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel, this  activity  Is  also  initiating  pro- 
grams in  industrial,  underwater,  and  aviation 
medicine,  and  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Federal  employees.  This  activity  provides, 
upon  request,  surveys  of  and  consultation  to 
Federal  agencies,  Federal  executive  boards 
and  associations,  and  Federal  employee  or- 
ganizations on  the  establishment  and  evalu- 
ation of  Federal  employee  health  activities. 
Occupational  health  programs  are  provided, 
on  request,  to  Federal  agencies  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.  In  1973.  an  estimated  160.000 
Federal  employees  will  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  health  services  In  95  health  units 
operating  under  this  activity. 

Payment  to  Hawaii.  Grants  are  made  to 
Hawaii  to  defray  the  cost  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy.  The 
average  daily  patient  load  Is  expected  to  be 
158  in  1973.  as  compared  with  164  in  1972 
and  166  In  1971, 

Regional  office  central  staff.  This  activity 
supports  the  regional  health  directors  and 
their  central  staffs  which  are  concerned  with 
the  coordination  and  interrelation  of  the 
various  program  activities  of  HSMHA  and 
the  implementation  of  those  programs  in  the 
regional  offices.  The  major  components  of 
the  staff  are:  A  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning unit  that  provides  leadership  In  the 
development  and  operation  of  programs  for 
'he  conduct  and  improvement  of  compre- 
hensive State  and  areawide  health  planning; 
a  grants  management  unit  which  provides 
centralized  support  activities  for  all  HSMHA 
project  and  formula  grants  that  have  been 
decentralized  to  the  regions;  and  a  special 
projects  unit  which  manages  an  Information 
system  which  provides  data  on  areas  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  each  parlcular  region. 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
Ice.s  This  activity  provides  for  overall  execu- 
tive direction,  planning,  evaluation,  and  ad- 
ministrative management  of  the  health  serv- 
ices delivery  programs. 

PATIENT  CARE  AND  SPECIAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Inpatient  and  outpalien; 
care  supplemental. 


5.610 


March  16,  1972 
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This  request  will  provide  funds  to  finance 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics  at  the 
1971  level. 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 

[In  thousands  ol  dollafsj 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


Disease  control 
Infectious  d  seases: 

Reseaich  Rrants 827  2,144  2,215 

Prtiiect  grants 2,Ono         39.300 

OiTBctopeiations 34,023        33,  b44  35  826 

t^iildtional  and  ctironic 

diseas?s.  .  .3.423  5,6b8 

Laboratoiy  improvements  7  392         7,805  9,870 

Commun'ty  environmental 
management. 

Grants  -.- -^85  6,500  23,500 

Direct  operations 4,449  4,724  4.837 

Occupational  tiealth: 

Grants  3.875  3,875  4,414 

Direct  operations 13.742        21.258         23.903 

Environmental  ccntrol 19,888 

Program  direction..-. 1,778         3,545  4,299 

Total  program  costs 

lunded   .    .  -,        •;4.020       88  818        153,822 

Change  in  selected 

resources.- 2,617      -2,000     

Total  obligations.      .     .      46,637       86.818       153,822 


This  program  provides  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  the  investigation,  prevention,  and 
suppression  of  diseases  and  occupational  in- 
juries by  direct  development,  advancement, 
and  demonstration  of  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques, through  research  grants,  and 
through  prevention  of  the  introduction  of 
communicable  diseases  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Disease  control.  Infectious  diseases.  Re- 
search grants.  Research  grants  are  awarded 
to  organizations,  institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals for  research  concerned  with  epi- 
demiology, prevention,  laboratory  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  at  the 
community  level.  Approximately  52  research 
projects  would  be  supported  In  1973  as  com- 
pared to  50  In  1972  and  48  in  1971. 

Project  grants.  Project  grants  are  awarded 
to  States  which  meet  established  eligibility 
criteria.  Grants  are  made  In  five  areas:  Ve- 
nereal diseases,  tuberculosis,  RH  factor, 
rubella,  and  Immunization  other  than  ru- 
bella. The  national  effort  to  control  the 
spread  of  venereal  diseases  consists  of  both 
project  grants  and  direct  operations.  The 
project  grant  program  places  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  Interruption  of  the  trans- 
mission of  venereal  diseases  through  case 
finding,  tracing  of  contacts  of  Infectious 
cases,  and  venereal  diseases  education.  At  the 
request  of  States,  personnel  and  vacclaf: 
are  furnished  In  lieu  of  cash. 

Direct  operations.  Activities  are  focused 
directly  on  the  national  goal  of  improvement 
of  the  health  care  system  through  emphasis 
on  prevention  rather  than  treatment.  Ef- 
forts toward  this  goal  are  channeled  through 
three  areas  of  operations:  Investigations,  sur- 
veillance,   and    control. 

In  the  area  of  Investlgatioi.s.  professional 
competence  is  afforded  to  the  States  through 
the  staff  of  the  Epidemic  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice which  is  constantly  alert  to  epidemic  situ- 
ations in  the  country.  These  EIS  officers  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  service.  Including  epi- 
demic aid.  epidemiological  field  investiga- 
tions, consultations  in  infectious  disease 
control,  surveillance  of  Infectious  diseases, 
and  collaborative  field  and  laboratory 
research. 

Surveillance  activities  directed  at  national 
disease  problems  are  supported  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  The  concept  of  surveillance 
has  contributed  to  the  decrease  in  Incidence 
of  diseases  such  as  diphtheria,  encephalitis, 
measles,  poliomyelitis  and  tetanus.  Certain 
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visa  applicants  are  examined  in  order  to  de- 
termine those  who  are  excludable  for  phys- 
ical or  mental  reasons.  Inspections  (persons 
and  Importations)  are  made  to  prevent  the 
Introduction  Into  the  United  States  of  quar- 
antinable  and  other  infectious  diseases. 
Basic  workload  data  include: 


197! 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Vessels  cleared. 

24,  862 

24.116 

23, 393 

Aircraft  cleared 

126  268 

132,581 

139,210 

Total  persons 

inspected 

152  977  620 

157  215  482 

161  732.799 

Visa  applicant 

medical 

examinations. 

160  682 

144,614 

115  691 

Aii'mal  imDorta- 

tions  inspected- , 

380,574 

418,750 

460. 600 

As  basic  knowledge  Is  acquired,  diagnostic 
techniques  developed,  and  preventive  meth- 
ods developed  for  a  disease,  control  efforts 
are  initiated  and  maintained.  Onj^oine  con- 
trol programs  are  supported  for  txiberculosis 
and  venereal  diseases. 

Tuberculosis,  Studies  are  conducted  in 
epidemiology,  prevention,  detection,  diag- 
nosis, and  therapy  of  tuberculosis.  This  re- 
search is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  health  departments,  tuber- 
culosis hospitals,  private  investigators,  and 
others.  The  results  of  the  applied  research 
are  made  available  to  the  States  and  inte- 
grated into  tuberculosis  control  programs  by 
means  of  demonstrations,  consultative  serv- 
ices. of)erational  studies,  and  training 
activities. 

Venereal  diseases  Direct  operations  in 
venereal  diseases  provide  for  research  and 
evaluation  activities  directed  toward  main- 
tenance of  uniformly  satisfactory  nationwide 
serologic  services;  development  and  intro- 
duction of  new  syphilis  diagnostic  tests;  de- 
velopment of  immunizing  agent  for  syphilis; 
improvement  of  diagnostic  techniques  for 
gonorrhea;  evaluation  of  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  therapy;  and  the  improvement  of  con- 
trol procedures.  Scientific  and  general  in- 
formation about  venereal  disease  for  both 
professional  and  lay  groups  is  disseminated 
through  State  agencies. 

One  facet  of  all  control  programs  is  train- 
ing of  State  and  local  health  workers  in 
specific  control  techniques  or  methodologies. 
An  estimated  1 1.000  trainees  will  participate 
in  486  courses  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
Disease   Control    In   both    1972   and    1973. 

Nutritional  and  chronic  diseases.  Research 
and  evaluation  activities  are  directed  to  the 
identification  of  specific  factors  which  cause 
nutritional  diseases,  the  relationship  of  nu- 
trition to  other  health  problems,  and  to  the 
determination  of  the  extent  of  nutritional 
problems.  Corrective  action  and  prevention 
of  nutritional  diseases  is  sought  through  the 
conduct  of  demonstrations,  and  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  health 
departments  and  other  public  and  private 
organizations.  These  funds  also  support  the 
smoking  and  health  activity  aimed  at  pre- 
venting health  problems  resulting  from  cig- 
arette smoking  by  stimulating  and  support- 
ing National.  State,  and  local  activities  to 
help  those  who  wish  to  stop  or  curtail  their 
smoking  and  by  encouraging  youth  not  to 
begin  smoking. 

Laboratory  improvements.  A  comprehen- 
sive national  laboratory  Improvement  pro- 
gram is  administered  through  research  for 
Improving  and  standardizing  laboratory 
methodology  and  through  evaluation  tech- 
niques, materials,  and  reagents  used  in 
public  health  laboratories.  Individuals 
are  provided  experimental  vaccines  and  spe- 
cial immune  globulin  is  distributed  to  con- 
trol laboratory  iiifections.  States  are  also 
provided  consultation,  training,  and  in  lab- 
oratory techniques  The  program  provides 
for   upgrading   the  performance  of   the  Na- 


tion'! clinical  laboratories  and  for  the 
lice.isure  and  evaluation  of  clinical  labora- 
tories engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 

Community  environmental  management. 
Grants.  Grants  are  made  to  communities  to 
provide  support  for  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  rat  control  and  the  control  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  In  children. 

Lead-based  paint  poisoning  In  children. 
Grants  and  technical  assistance  in  the 
amount  cf  $9,500,000  will  be  awarded  in  1973 
to  Initiate  programs  In  several  hundred  com- 
munities tc  screen  approximately  1.500.000 
children  currently  at  risk  of  having  or  ac- 
quiring lead  poisoning  and  to  support  the 
development  of  community  organization  and 
public  education  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the 
problem  in  the  future  Screening  and  delead- 
Ing  of  hazardous  dwelling  units  are  empha- 
sized through  voluntary  community  action 
and  local  management  of  the  housing  stock. 

Rat  control.  Under  the  Federal  rat  control 
program,  project  grants  In  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000  will  be  continued  in  28  cities 
and  initialed  in  six  new  project  cities  for  a 
total  of  34  cities  in  1973  In  1973.  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  premise  prevalence  for  ex- 
ternal rat  signs  will  be  further  reduced  to 
7'  from  the  9'".  In  1972  Since  the  Inception 
of  the  program  in  1971.  five  project  cities 
have  been  completely  phased  out  having 
reached  an  acceptable  maintenance  level  cf 
rat   infestation  and  causative  conditions. 

Direct  operations  States  and  communi- 
ties are  assisted  in  applying  a  systematic 
management  approach  for  identifying  en- 
vironmemal  health  hazards,  setting  priori- 
ties, developing  and  Implementing  plans 
for  the  solution  of  health  problems,  moti- 
vating and  securing  the  svipport  of  com- 
munity residents,  and  coordinating  commu- 
nity services  and  programs  of  other  Federal 
agencies  for  effective  local  action.  Program 
field  activities  called  human  health  ecol- 
ogy centers  concentrate  on  understanding 
and  controlling  the  special  health  problems 
and  priorities  of  the  specific  geographic  area 
In  which  they  are  located. 

Occupational  health.  Grants.  Grants  are 
made  to  public  agencies  and  Institutions  to 
conduct  research  for  developing  criteria  for 
standards  to  protect  the  safety  and  health 
of  the  Nation's  work  force  and  to  provide 
research  training  programs  for  future  scien- 
tific investigators  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

Direct  operations  Program  activities  are 
designed  to  provide  technical  service  and 
a.s.sistance  to  ether  agencies  and  to  Industry 
to  reduce  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of 
occupational  hazards  and  diseases  and  to 
raise  the  health  status  of  workers.  Emphasis 
is  focused  on  the  preventive  aspects  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  and  the  Im- 
provement of  the  productivity  and  employ- 
ability  of  workers.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  development  of  criteria  for 
standards  necessary  for  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  a  safe  and  healthy  workplace 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices This  activity  provides  for  overall  pro- 
gram management  of  preventive  health  serv- 
ice programs. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  STATISTICS 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollars 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Nationa'.  vital  and  health 
statistics                     -. 

Program  direction  and 
management  services... 

9.481 
771 

14,827 
1.017 

17,652 
I  007 

Total  program  costs, 

funded   . 
Change  m  selected 
resources 

10,252 

90 

15  B44 

18  659 

Total  obligation! - 

-.      10.342 

15.844 

18. 659 

87(4 
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National   vital   and   health   statistics.   The 
m  of  the  National   Center   for  Health 
ties   comprises    the   major  activities   of 
Public   Health   Service   in   the   measure- 
of  the  health  status  of  the  Nation  and 
veloplng  and  applying  optimum   tech- 
methods  for  the  collection,  processing, 
analysis  of  heaUh  statistics.  It  Includes: 
collection,    compilation,    analysis,    and 
nation  of  statistics  on  birth,  deaths, 
deaths,    marriaijes    and    divorces,    and 
health  data  related  to  these  basic  vital 
s,      continuing     surveys     and     special 
h  statistics  studies  on  the  amount,  dis- 
tlons,  and  effects  of  illne.ss  and  disabil- 
n.   the   United   States,    and    the   ser.ices 
ved   for  or  because  of  such  conditions; 
es  of  health  survey  methods  wnth  a  view 
d   their  continued  improvement:    tech- 
advice  and  a.ssistance  on   the  applica- 
Df  statistical  methods  In  the  health  and 
al    fields;    ar.d   provision   of   leadership 
e  im.plementation  of  a  cooperative  Fed- 
itate-local  statistical  system  which  w-lll 
the    capability    of    producing    uniform 
n  data  for  local.  State,  and  national  use 
e    planning    and    evaluation    of    health 
jrogram^. 
Pre  gram  direction  and  management  serv- 
All  of  the  program  .ictivities  of  the  Na- 
Center   for  Health   Statistics  are  cen- 
directed    and   managed    The   Office  of 
)irector   establishes    program    priorities 
■.e  Center  and  provides  centralized  ad- 
tratlve   management   support.   The  Of- 
'  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation  re- 
program  plans  and  peric<lically  evalu- 
)verall  e.Tectiveness  of  program  activi- 
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March  16,  1972 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Depeniji  tits'  medical  care. 


10.173       11,460         11,913 


i  activity  provides  funds  for  care  In 
ublic  Health  Service  facilities  for  de- 
n-s  of  PHS  beneficiarv  members  of 
:-.;formed  services  and  retired  person- 
accordance  with  the  Dependents  Med- 
ire  .\c:  as  amended  Care  provided  dl- 
;n  PHS  facili'ies  is  financed  under  the 
jriation  Patient  care  and  special  health 

'3 

SUiLDIN(.3  AND  FACILITIES 
II n  thousands  ol  dollars! 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


r  Disease  Control 
eaitti  Programs 

nstitufe  of  Mental 

h, 

izabetlis  Hospital.. 


710 


1.043 
80 


3.343 
483 


4.276 
450 


Subt  ital.  National  In- 
sti  !ute  o(  Mental 

HfSlth 


1. 123        4. 726 


443 
2,503 


5,600 
1,500 


7.100 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 
(In  ttiousands  of  dollars| 


program     costs, 
ded 
n  selected  re- 


es 


Total  0  iligations 


1833         8,552  10,151 

1.169         1,100  9,306 

3.002         9.652         19.457 


appropriation  Includes  all  proposed 
;onstruction  items  of  the  Health  Serv- 
i  Mental  Health  Administration  except 
■ction    of    Indian    health    facilities.    It 

ludes  certain  health-related  facilities 
from  the  former  Environmental 
Service  in   1972, 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Management  and  central 

services 

Change  in  selected  resources 

10.968 
64  _ 

12.359 

12.590 

Total  obligations 

11.032 

12.359 

12.590 

This  activity  provides  a  central  staff 
needed  m  planning,  directing,  and  adminis- 
tering the  broad  scope  of  program  activities 
m  the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Staff  assistance  is  provided 
the  Administrator  in  formulating  pollcv  in 
the  areas  of  grant-in-aid,  contract  adminis- 
tration, financial  management,  personnel. 
and  general  services. 

In  1973,  the  Office  of  the  Administrator 
will  continue  to  give  strong  guidance  and 
leadership  to  the  HSMHA  programs  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  local 
government  and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  federally  sponsored 
health  programs  The  operational  planning 
activity  as  set  forth  in  the  1972  objectives  will 
continue  in  1973.  Staffing  studies  of  the  major 
HSMHA  headquarters  components  will  be 
conducted.  Tnese  studies  will  determine  the 
impact  that  decentralization  to  the  regions 
has  had  on  workload  both  at  headquarters 
and  ill  the  field. 

An  operations  analysis  function  will  be  Im- 
plemented which  will  organize  and  analyze 
data  concerning  the  operations  and  accom- 
plishments of  HSMHA  programs.  The  results 
of  this  analysis  will  be  used  for  decision- 
making by  the  Administrator  This  function 
Will  become  operational  during  1973.  build- 
ing on  the  initial  phase  implemented  in  1972 
During  1973.  further  steps  will  be  taken  to 
system.atize  the  HSMHA  plaonlng  process 
The  capacity  of  the  Office  to''perform  special 
studies  and  analyses  relating  to  HSMHA  pro- 
grams will  be  strengthened.  These  analyses 
will  Include  systems  analvses  of  the  health 
care  system  which  will  form  an  analytical 
base  for  improving  the  planning  of  HSMHA 
programs. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Patient  care 
Field  health  services 
Administration 
Adiustment  ol  prior  year 
costs 


89,  785 

31,611 

2.330 

-51 


107,722 

43.889 

2,475 


112.36 

47,54 

3,27 


Total  program  costs 
funded  123.675 

Change  in  selected  resources         3, 216 


Total  obligations 


154,086       163.179 
126,891      154,086        163,179 


This  program  provides  medical  care  and 
public  health  services  for  Indians  and  Alaska 
native  people.  The  following  table  provides 
pertinent  e.xamples  of  the  level  of  effort 
and  accomplishments  of  the  program 


Patient  care.  This  activltv  consists  of  the 
operation  of  49  general  hospitals  and  their 
outpatient  clinics  and  two  tuberculosis  san- 
atoria and  medical  care  under  contract  with 
non-Federal  hospitals,  clinics,  private  phy- 
sicians, and  dentists,  as  well  as  contractual 
arrangements  with  State  and  local  health 
organizations. 

The  12';  reduction  in  the  inpatient  load 
in  hospitals  of  the  Indian  Health  Services 
from  1971  to  1973  will  result  in  an  improved 
ratio  of  staff  to  patient  and  higher  quality 
of  care. 

Workloads  for  the  total  program  are  ex- 
pected to  be  as  follows : 


Direct  care  in  Federal 
hospitals  and  clinics 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


estirr»t> 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Infant   mortality   per   1.000 

births 
Tuberculosis  mortality  per 

100  000  population 

Number  ot  ne/»  active  tuber- 
culosis cases 

Percent  ot  Indian  women 
ages  15  to  44  rendered 
tarnily  planning  services 
each  year 

Bif'ti  rale  oer  1,000  v»omen 
ages  15  lo44 

intlian  homes  provided  com- 
plete or  improved  sanita- 
tion services 


126.3 
'9 


693 


25 

7.6 
607 


19  20 

'182.3  181.7 

5,748        13,552 


24.1 
6.4 
593 

21 
178.2 

14,000 


'  Provisional, 


Inpatient  average  daily 

patient  load  by  type  ot 

patient: 
General  patients  ..  l,  564  1  485  I  402 

Tuberculosis  patients     ..  63  45  33 

Total  average  daily 
inpatient  ioafi  1,627  1,530  1  US 

Total  CMS  admissions  ''^^ 

(excluding  births)  70  275  69,914  fn  4=3 

Average  days  ot  stay, 

general  patients 81  78  73 

Outpatient  visits  to  hos- 
pital facilities 1,202,027    1,333,000    1.459,000 

Contract  care:  ~      ' 
Inpatient  average  daily 
patient  load  by  type 
ot  patient 
General  patients  390  442  442 
Tuberculosis  patients                   50                 36  35 
Neuropsychiatnc  pa- 
tients      _..              110                130               130 

Total  average  daily 

Total  QMS  admissions 

(excluding  births) 23,725  25  678  25  608 

Average  days  ot  stay, 

general  patients 6.0  6,3  6  3 


Field  health  services.  These  include  pro- 
grams  in  sanitation,  health  education,  nutri- 
tion, maternal  and  child  health,  school 
health,  tuberculosis  and  other  communicable 
di,sea.se  control,  medical  social  services,  pub- 
lic health  nursing,  oral  health,  familv  plan- 
ning, and  mental  health.  The  services  are 
provided  through  health  centers,  clinics,  and 
other  field  health  units  operated  directly  by 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  as  well  as  through 
contractual  arrangement  with  State  and  locM 
health  organizations. 

An  additional  $10,000,000  for  Indian  health 
programs  was  provided  in  1971  by  the  Offico 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Departmet^-. 
of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  These  programs  wi" 
continue  to  be  funded  bv  these  three  ager- 
cies  in  1972  and  1973. 

The  1973  request  reflects  an  increase  of 
funds  to  contract  with  Indian  tribal  enter- 
prises for  health  services. 

INDIAN   HEALTH   FACILITIES 
|ln  thousand:;  of  dollars| 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Hospitals: 

New  and  replacement 

204 

1,280 

2  176 

Modernization  and  repair 

499 

1  647 

778 

Outpatient  care  facilities 

1  648 

1    197 

177 

Grants  to  community  lacil- 

ities_  . 

200 

393 

214 

Sanitation  facilities 

13,689 

31,620 

34  839 

Personnel  quarters 

821 

200 

23 

Total  program  costs. 

funded 

17,061 

36,337 

38,  207 

Change  m  selected  resources 

6,  124 

-4,230 

4  777 

Total  obligations 

23,185 

32,107 

42  984 

Sanitation   facilities.   In    1972,  the  Indian 

Healtli  Service,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Federal  and  tribal  housing  authorities,  will 
provide  sanitation  or  technical  services  to 
8,575    new   and   Improved   units   of   housing. 
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Concurrently,  services  to  4.977  units  of  exist- 
ing housing  will  be  provided  as  well  as  an 
additional  phase  of  the  Kotzebue  water  and 
sewer  systems.  In  1973,  sanitation  or  techni- 
cal services  will  be  extended  to  8,500  new  and 
Imrroved  units  of  housing  in  cooperation 
With  other  Federal  and  tribal  housing  au- 
thorities. In  addition,  1,500  existing  homes 
near  these  construction  sites  and  4,000  exist- 
ing homes  in  other  communities  will  be 
furiiished  water  and  or  wa.^te  disposal 
facilities. 

EMERGENCY  HEALTH 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Medical  stockpile 6,  491 

Community  preparedness  .   __  1,435 
Program  direction  and  man- 
agement services 1,299 

Total  programcosts, funded.  9,225 

Change  in  selected  resources..  —4, 152 

Total  obligations 5,073 


1,333 
1,472 

1,299 

4,104 
163 

4,267 


1,333 
1,524 

1,343 

4,200 
68 

4,268 


Medical  stockpile.  The  goal  of  this  activity 
Is  to  provide  essential  medical  material  for 
civilian  needs  in  time  of  disaster.  Medical 
supplies  and  equipment  have  been  assembled 
Into  emergency  packaged  disaster  hospitals 
which  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States  In  affiliation  with  local  community 
hospitals.  In  1973,  2,217  such  packaged  disas- 
ter hospitals  will  be  pre-positioned  through- 
out the  Nation,  Selective  medical  supplies 
have  been  placed  in  community  hospitals  to 
meet  heavy  disaster  medical  care  workloads. 
The  estimate  for  1973  supports  a  program  to 
maintain  the  medical  stockpile  Inventories 
and  to  excess  certain  materials  that  are  no 
longer  required. 

Community  preparedness.  Programs  are  in- 
augurated and  maintained  to  support  the 
preparation  of  national  emergency  health 
and  medical  plans,  and  the  development  of 
preparedness  action  projects  to  achieve  a 
continuity  of  health  services  necessary  to 
meet  all  conditions  of  a  national  emergency. 
The  estimate  for  1973  provides  for  a  moder- 
ate program  to  assist  States  and  communi- 
ties during  disaster  situations,  continue  the 
development  of  plaiis  and  operational 
capability  for  civilian  health  manpower  as 
well  as  utilization  and  distribution  of  heaHh 
resources,  develop  and  Initiate  emergency 
medical  care  services,  and  continue  the  oper- 
ation of  training  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Program  direction  and  majiagement  serv- 
ices. Total  program  control  is  provided  for 
the  organization  and  planning  of  programs 
that  will  afford  adequate  medical  care  for 
Individual  In  medical  emergencies.  The  esti- 
mate for  1973  provides  for  a  continuing  ac- 
tivity that  furnishes  program  direction,  co- 
ordination, and  management  services  to  carry 
out  the  total  emergency  health  preparedness 
program.  Working  relationships  are  to  be 
maintained  with  professional  organizations 
and  other  Government  agencies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  disaster  readiness 
program  for  the  civilian  populatioii. 

MEDICAL  FACILITIES  GUARANTEE   AND   LOAN   FUND 
(111  Inousands  ol  dollars) 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Operating  costs,  funded: 

liiteiest  subsidies 
Capital  outlay  tunded   Loans 

Total  obligations 

5,000 
30  000 

35, 000 

22  800 

90,  000 

112,800 

A  Loan  gu,irantee  and  loan  fund  for  medi- 
cal facilities  is  established  in   the  Treasury, 


without  fiscal  year  limitation,  to  discharge 
responsibilities  under  guarantees:  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  subsidies  on  the  loans  to 
nonprofit  sponsors  which  are  guaranteed; 
for  direct  loans  to  public  agencies  which  are 
sold  and  guaranteed;  for  payment  of  interest 
subsidies  on  direct  loans  which  me  sold  and 
guaranteed;  and  for  repurchase  of  direct 
loans  which  have  been  sold  and  guarant««d. 

In  1973,  the  Medical  facilities  guarantee 
and  lorui  fund  would  be  capitalized  at  $52.- 
800,000  of  which  $30,000,000  would  serve  as 
a  revolving  fund  from  which  direct  loans  to 
public  agencies  are  made  and  $22,800,000 
would  provide  interest  subsidies  on  direct 
and  guaranteed  loans. 

The  Medical  facilities  guarantee  and  loiui 
fuiid  is  capitalized  wntli  transfers  from  ac- 
tivities under  the  Medical  facilities  con- 
struction appropriation,  and  no  request  is 
made  for  direct  appropriation  to  the  fund. 

SERVICt  AND  SUPPLY  FUND 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


appropriations  or  funds  available  when  serv- 
ices are  performed  or  stock  furnished  on  the 
basis  of  rates  which  shall  include  estimated 
or  actual  charges  for  personal  services,  mate- 
rials, equipment  (including  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, and  depreciation  ) ,  and  other  expenses. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


Advances  and 
reimbursements 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Health  services  delivery 1, 634 

Health  services  planning  and 

development       31 

Preventive  health  services. . .  8,  520 

National  health  statistics. .. .  174 

Office  ol  the  Administrator. --  591 

Emergency  health  .  2.548 

Consolidated  working  fund...  1, 077 

Research  grants 1,223 

Total  program  costs  funded.  15, 798 

Change  in  selected  resources.  —132 

Total  obligations 15,666 


1,900 

27 

12,315 

300 

74 

2,395 

941 

1,770 

19.722 


10, 821 

27 

12,  282 

300 


698 

821 

1  228 

26, 177 


19,722        26,177 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 

estimate 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


Operating  costs,  tunded: 
Supply  distribution  sales: 

Cost  of  services 2,493         2  931  2,971 

Data  management  sjrv- 

ices    Cost  ol  services....         1,361  3.577  4  031 

Fiscal  seivices:  Cost  of 

services   ..  953  939  1  103 

Publications  storage  and 

distribution  services: 

Cost  of  services      ...  84  113  174 

Parklawn  services"  Cost 

of  services  718         2,342  2,493 

Total  operating  costs   .        5,609         9,902         10,772 

Capital  outlay  funded: 

Supply  distribution  sales: 
Purchase  ot  equipment, 10  10 

Data  management  serv- 
ices   Purchase  of  equip- 
ment .  4  30  10 

Fiscal  services    Purchase 
ot  equipment. .  . 6  6 

Publications  stor.ige  and 
distribution  services: 
Purchase  of  equipment 1  7 

Parklawn  services   Pui- 
chase  of  equipment.      ..  1  80  6 

Total  capital  outlay. ..  5  127  39 

Total  program  costs 

funded                                  5  614        10,029          10,811 
Change  in  selected  resources               45               34                —2 
Ad|ustm?nt  in  selected  re- 
sources (donated  working 
capital).  —25 

Total  obligations..   5,634        10,063         10,809 


Public  Health  Service 
trust  funds 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Patients' benefits 

Gifts 

57 

76 

5 

435 

56 
57 
15 

689 

57 
46 

Special  statistical  work 

Construction  and  mainte- 
nance ot  Indian  sanitation 
facilities 

15 
762 

Total  program  costs. 

tunded .. 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

573 
95 

817 
192 

880 
134 

Total  obligations 

668 

1,009 

1,014 

This  fund  finances  medical  supply  and 
service  operations  of  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  HeaUh  Administration,  It  is  reim- 
bursed from  the  appropriations  supporting 
the  programs  benefited 

Budget  prograni  The  principal  activities 
of  the  fund  are  carried  out  at:  the  Supplv 
Distribution  Sales  Center,  which  maintains 
inventories  of  medical  stock  and  supplies  to 
meet,  in  part,  the  requirements  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration and  requisitions  of  other  C'.overn- 
ment  organizations;  the  data  management 
services  which  develops  agencywide  systems 
for  the  Otfce  of  the  Administrator  and  man- 
ages the  HSMHA  computer  center;  fiscal 
services  which  provides  fiscal  and  accounting 
services  to  HSMHA  headqtiarters  offices;  and 
the  Parklawn  services  which  provld&s  a  wide 
range  of  centralized  services  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  offices 
occupying  the  Parklawn  Building.  Rockville 
Maryland.  Of  major  importance  among  these 
services  are  printing  aiid  reproduction,  tele- 
communications, procurement,  mall  and 
me.^senLier,  building  and  space  management, 
shipping  and  receiving,  surplus  property 
utilization,  aiid  building  safety  and  security 
This    fund    is    reimbursed    from    applicable 


Gifts  to  the  Public  HeaJth  Service,  some 
of  which  are  limited  to  specific  uses  by  the 
donors,  are  expended  for  the  benefit  of  pa- 
tients at  PHS  hospitEils,  and  for  research  of 
other  activities  of  the  Service  Doiiatlons  are 
also  received  by  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
and  used  for  patients'  benefits  as  provided 
by  the  donors. 

Contributions  are  made  by  Indians  and 
others  to  be  served,  toward  the  construction, 
improvement,  extension,  and  provision  of 
.sanitation  facilities 

NATIONAL    INSTrrUTES   OF    HtALTU 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Is  the 
primary  arm  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  the  support  of  biomedical  research. 
education,  and  communlcatloiis.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  NIH  is  mvesllgatiiig  basic  life 
process,  advancing  the  capability  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  preveiitlon  of  dls- 
ea.'-e,  and  providing  support  to  strengthen 
health  research,  educational,  and  communi- 
cations resources.  NIH  consists  of  10  national 
research  Institutes,  three  program  divisions, 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower,  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  aiid  the  Office  of 
the  Directcir, 

In  1973,  the  NIH  research  institutes  will 
Initiate  or  expand  activities  in  several  high- 
priority  programs.  The  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute will  expand  its  efforts  m  all  areas  of 
cancer  research,  to  continue  the  administra- 
tion's cancer  research  program  The  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971  authorizes  a  national  can- 
cer program  which  will  be  initiated  during 
1972  and  further  developed  in  1973  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  A  description  of 
the  specific  activities  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  can  be  found  in  the  detailed  pres- 
entation that  follows  The  National  Heart 
and  l.ung  Institute  will  Increase  research  in 
sickle  cell  anemia,  arteriosclerosis,  hyper- 
tension, thrombosis,  and  pulmonary  diseases 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
win  enhance  the  goals  of  the  national  carles 
program  through  increased  research  grant 
funding  The  National  Institute-  of  Arthritis 
atid  Meialjolic  Diseases  will  give  special  em- 
phasis to   research   in   the  area  of  digestive 
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i — pep''ic  ulcer,  ileitis.  a::d  d;3ea,-e3  of 
T   gallbladder.  :;nd  pancreas.  The  Na- 
.nsi.tuie  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
will  provide  increa-sed  support  for  re- 
1   m   :he  fields  of  siroke.  acure  spinal 
njury.  PariCinsonlsm,  and  communica- 
isorders    The  N.itlonal  Institute  of  Al- 
and   InfecMous   Diseases    will   give   in- 
attention to  research  concerning  cel- 
and  clinical  immunology,  hepatitis,  the 
y   of   the   gonococcus.   and    to   allergic 
The    National    Institute    of    Child 
and      Human      Devclspmenc      will 
hen  its  research  programs  in  the  areas 
nily  planning,  child  health,  and  aging. 
National    Institute    of    Environmental 
h  Sciences  will  increase  research  efforts 
as  such  as  chemical  m.utagenesis.  tera- 
,   pesticides,   food   tox.c:.nt.s,   air  pollu- 
and  physical  factors  such  as  noise.  The 
Institute  of   General   Medical   Sci- 
wil!  support  research  in  the  b.i^.ic  medl- 
lences.  Tlie  Naticnal  Eye  Institute  will 
lue  Its  research  efforts  m  the  diseases 
.iorders  of  the  eye. 

activities   of    the   research    institutes 
ivisians  are  carried  out  through  extra- 
grant    programs   and    through   opera- 
conducted  directly  bv  NIH  and  through 
Extramural  grant  pro/gr.iir.i,  are  of 
ypes; 

arch  grants — the  principal  activity  of 
ititutes — are  awarded  to  individuals  for 
-related  research  projects  which  are 
on  'he  basis  of  their  scientific  merit. 
3wships  are  awarded  to  promising  in- 
lals  preparing  for  research  careers  in 
c  medical  sciences 

ning  grants  are  awarded  to  academic 

arch  institutions  which  have  demon- 

the  ability  to  design  and  conduct  suc- 

tralning  programs   m    the    biological 

1  es, 

addition    to    grants,    the    NIH    research 
jtes  and  divisions  support   biomedical 
h  through  direct  operations  which  in- 
the  following  componets: 

tory   and   clinical   research   is   con- 
in    the    institutes'    laboratory    faciil- 
d    In    the    commonly    shared    clinical 
facility 

arch  and  development  contracts  are 
ted  by  NIH  researchers  In  collabora- 
ith  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  ;n- 
ons  and  are  strongly  oriented  toward 
lution  of  specific  health  problems 
the  state  of  knowledge  is  sufficiently 
to    permit    a    more    directed    ap- 


-iced 


arch  management   and  program  serv- 
ovides  such  operational   requirements 

ram  direction,  review,  and  aporoval  of 

and    intramural    training    programs. 

r  activities  under  direct  operatio.t?  In- 

biometrv.  e->idemlology  and  field 
i.  biologies  standards  and  interna- 
research 

Bureau  of  Health  Mmoower  Educa- 
Tov.de-:  a  national  focus  for  health 
>wer  activities  a'ld  supports  programs 

d  to  increase  the  number  of  quali- 
eal'h  personnel.  A  description  of  the 
IS  actlv.tles  can  be  found  !n  the  de- 
pr.;s?"itation  of  health  manpower  pro- 
that  follows.  The  National  Library  of 
ne   serves   as   a   national    re.source   for 

ca!  i-ifarmatlon  and  as  a  focus  fir 
al  Dlanning  to  imorove  c^mmunlca- 
In  the  health  sciences.  Approoriatlons 

lldings  and  facilities  support  con- 
in,  renovation  and  maintenance  of 
moratory,  clinical,  and  administrative 
35,  while  tho.se  for  OfRce  of  the  Di- 
support  salaries  and  expe.nses  for  the 
f  the  Director's  office,  NIH. 
stribution  of  the  budget  authority  for 
allows  1 


RESEARCH  INSTITUTES  AND  DIVISIONS 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research.., 571,391 

Fellowships 45,421 

Training. 121,593 

Subtotal  grants 738.405 

Direct  operations: 
Labcratory  and  clinical 

research  .  90,491 

Research  and  devalop- 

n^ent  contracts 83. 108 

Other 46,490 

Subtnta!  diiect 
operations 220,089 

Total  research 
institutes  and 

divisions 958,494 

Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power Education 432,212 

National  Library  of 

Medicine    21,436 

Buildings  and  fac'lities . 

Office  ^f  the  Director. .  8,903 

Scientific  actmities 
overseas...!. 28.944 

Subtotal... 1.449.989 

National  Cancer  Institute. .      233, 132 

Tot^l  hu(?get 
authority  1,683.121 


666.486 

44,152 

121,832 


693,  595 

44,  031 

121.832 


832,470       859,458 


93, 245        94,  729 


110,895 
60, 081 


127,  678 

61,347 


264,  221        283,  754 


1,096.691 

1,143,262 

677,  599 

536,  655 

24,  086 

3,565 

11,054 

28,  ICU 
8,  500 
11,526 

25,  545 


25,619 


1.838.540    1,753,616 
337, 670       430, 000 


2.176,210    2,183,616 


In  thousands  of  dollarsi 

Biologies  Standards 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Research  and  development 

contracts 

Biologies  standards 

Change  m  selected 

resources 

2.627 
7.356 

-706  .- 

2.100 
7,039 

2,100 
7,197 

Total  obligations 

9.277 

9.139 

9,297 

R-search  and  development  contracts.  This 
activity  represents  that  portion  of  the  total 
biologies  standards  program  aimed  at  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  for  the  improve- 
.ment  of  standard  utilizing  the  contract 
method. 

Biologies  standards.  Functions  include  es- 
tablishment of  standards  for  preparation  of 
biologies,  testing  of  vaccines  and  their  prep- 
aratioi.  and  research  related  to  develop- 
m.e  u.  manufacture,  testing,  and  use  of  vac- 
cines and  analogous  products. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
(In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1971 
actual 

1972 
eitimate 

1973 
estimate 

Grants: 
Research 

F?"iw-hips  . 
Training. 

T:t3l  grants 

93,400 
4,057 
11,807 

114.274 

126.719 

3.548 

12,  874 

143.141 

160,  874 

4.  "'"lO 
15,750 

181.374 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  c  inlcal 

research 
Reiearch  and  development 

cnntr-c'5 
Col!ab'5'ativ9  re-.eaich 

and  -upport 
Re;;iich  nianige-nent  and 
rro^jram  services 

Total  direct  operations 
Construction 

19,894 

81.802 

21,137 

4,833 

127,  726 

19,  443 

1?2,303 

27,  542 

9.276 

178,564"" 
16.000 

337. 705 

21.62t 

13^  787 

29,  832 

10,  539 

199,832 
49,000 

Total  program  costs 
f'jnriet 
Change  m  selected  resources 

242.000 
-9.144 

232T856~ 

430,206 

Total  obligat 

ons 

337. 705 

430, 205 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  conducts, 
fosters,  and  assists  research  and  training  di- 
rected toward  preventing,  diagnosin", 
treating,  and  controlling  cancer  in  man.  The 
National  Cancer  Institute  will  strengthen 
the  cancer  research  center  program.  Expand- 
ed research  of  viruses  and  chemicals  will  be 
eilected  for  the  ultimate  prevention  of  can- 
cers i.j  man.  Cancer  therapy  methods  ■will  ba 
e.Kpr.nded  to  utilize  to  a  greater  extent  thos» 
drugs  and  combinations  thereof  that  have 
proved  effective  In  the  treatment  of  cancer; 
and  application  of  knowledge  gained  lii 
treatment  of  fast  growing  tumors  to  the 
slow  growing  ones  such  as  breast,  lung,  color, 
bladder,  prostate,  and  pancreas.  Task  forces 
will  be  emphasized  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  cancers. 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,574  reg- 
ular research  grants  will  be  supported  In 
1973  as  compared  to  1.268  in  1972  and  979  in 
1971.  In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for 
caiicer  research  centers  (clinical  centers  and 
program  centers),  leukemia  research  support 
cei.ters,  large  bowel  and  bladder  task  forces, 
general  research  support  grants,  and  cancer 
control  competitive  demonstration  projects. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  224  postdoc 
tjral  and  spec;al  fellowships  will  be  support 
ed  In  1973  as  compared  to  151  in  1972  and 
191  in  1971.  Also,  some  100  career  award  ann 
career  development  fellowships  will  be  sup- 
prirted  in  1973  as  comoared  to  78  in  1972 
and  82  in  1971. 

Training.  Grants  are  awarded  to  accredited 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  Instruction 
In  the  curriculum;  clinical  training  grants 
are  awarded  for  training  in  such  fields  as 
surgery,  pathology,  radloblology,  radiothera- 
py, and  Internal  medicine;  and  grants  are 
awarded  to  research  training  centers  for  In- 
di\idual  traineeships.  The  following  table 
summarizes  those  grants: 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Graduate  training 
Cancer  clinxal  training 


86 
85 


90 

102 


102 

113 


Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  Includes  laboratory  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  biology,  biochemistry, 
and  physiology:  and  clinical  research  In  the 
fields  of  surgery.  Immunology,  radiation,  der- 
matology, pathology,  and  metabolism. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
activity  includes  the  funds  for  that  portion 
of  the  research  programs  described  under 
"Laboratory  and  Clinical  Research"  and  "Col- 
laborative Research  and  Support,"  utilizing 
the  contract  mechanism. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  Re- 
search is  conducted  In  the  areas  of  etiology 
and  chemotherapy.  Several  task  forces,  fcr 
example,  breast  cancer  and  lung  cancer,  are 
alsj  included  within  this  activity.  This  ac- 
tivity contains  the  research  effort  carried  on 
direttly  In  Government  laboratories  and  clin- 
ical facilities  for  these  Integrated  proerams. 
The  programs  are  focused  on  the  causes  of 
cancers  and  their  occurrence  patterns  and 
preve:ition.  as  well  as  funding  the  best  meth- 
ods cf  treating  cancer  through  the  screen- 
ing, testing,  and  clinical  evaluation  of  drugs. 
That  portion  of  the  effort  of  these  targeted 
programs  conducted  through  the  contract 
mechanism  Is  included  In  the  above  activity 
R'^search    and    Development    Contracts. 

Construction.  Cancer  research  centers  will 
be  constructed  which  are  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  the  expanded  cancer  research  pro- 
gram Etiology  research  facilities  will  be  con- 
structed for  the  expansion  of  carcinogenesis 
and  viral  oncology  research.  Plans  are  being 
developed  for  he  addition  of  outpatient 
and  laboratory  facilities. 
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NATIONAL  HEART  AND  LUNG  INSTITUTE 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Giarits: 

Rese.irch     

108  370 

133  794 

1-ii  6:5 

Fellows'mps 

5.094 

7,371 

7  371 

Tramin?. 

15  630 

17.543 

17  643 

lotal  grants 

129.094 

158,808 

166, 6;2 

DiifCt  operations 

Libaratory  and  clinical 

research. 

16,927 

17,721 

18  13? 

Re'^earch  and  dfvelop- 

ment  contrjcis 

2!  872 

46,197 

53  374 

Biometry,  epidemiolopv, 

and  field  studies  . 

1,Z15 

1,506 

1,S82 

Research  management  and 

program  services 

5,861 

7,603 

8.686 

Total  direct  operations 

45. 875 

73.327 

87, 774 

Total  program  costs 

lundtid    . 

174,969 

232.135 

254  316 

Change  ill  belected 

resources 

19,857 

Total  obligations 

194,  826 

232, 135 

254.  41G 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,470 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
to  1.472  in  1972,  and  1,447  in  1971,  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  pro\  ided  for  special  re.-earch 
centers  and  the  heart  cooperative  drug  study- 
Fellowships,  Approximately  345  awards  will 
be  supported  In  1973  as  compared  with  345 
In  1972  and  340  in  1971, 

Tr.^ining,  Funds  will  provide  for  250  grants 
for  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  research 
and  clinical  training  for  1,000  trainees.  Com- 
parable numbers  of  grants  and  trainees  are 
365  and  996  In  1972,  and  366  and  1,000  In 
1971,  The  pulmonary  academic  award  was  in- 
stituted in  1971  to  four  trainees.  It  will  be 
continued  at  this  level  In  1972  and  expanded 
to  60  trainees  in  1973. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  encompasses  work  which 
aids  In  the  understanding  of  the  cardiovas- 
cular and  pulmonary  systems  and  their  dis- 
eases, with  emphasis  In  therapeutic  agents, 
diagnostic  instrumentation,  surgery,  and 
clinical  medicine. 

Research  and  development  contracts. 
Funds  will  support  programs  in  the  research 
and  development  of  the  application  of  car- 
diovascular and  pulmonary  medical  devices, 
in  myocardial  infarction,  blood  resources, 
sickle  cell  diseases,  lipid  research,  respira- 
tory diseases,  and  clinical  trials  In  hyperten- 
sion and  in  multiple-risk  factors, 

Biom^etry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  conducts  and  supports  thera- 
p>eutlc  evaluations,  epidemiological,  and  bio- 
metrics research.  National  Institute  of  Den- 
tal Research. 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


1971 

actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research. 15,746 

Fellowships 1,455 

Training.. 5.225 

Total  grants  .         

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 
Research  and  development 

contracts 
Collaborative  research  and 

support 
Biometry,  epidemiology. 

and  field  stuf!i(>s 
Researf;h  management  and 
program  services. .. 

Total  direct  operations. . 

Total  program  costs 
funded   .  ...      31,493 

Change  in  selected 
resources  ..        3.718 

Total  obligations  .     ...      35,211 


21,504  22,152 

1,601  1,601 

5,270  5,270 


-      22, 426 

28. 375 

29,  023 

6,192 

6.751 

6,745 

795 

5,500 

5,500 

260 

314 

339 

666 

938 

977 

1,154 

1,382 

1,492 

9,067 

14,  885 

15.  053 

43,  260         44,  076 


43,  260        44,  076 


Grants,  Research.  Research  grants  suppcrt 
fundamental  clinical  and  applied  research 
.studies  in  such  areas  as  dental  carle.=  p?ri- 
odontal  disease,  oral-facial  growth  and  devel- 
opment, and  dental  restorative  materials. 
Support  Is  furnifhed  fcr  studies  de.-.igned  to 
advance  scientific  frontiers  and  exploit 
emerging  research  cpp.irtunities,  including: 
investigation  of  t!ie  interplay  of  host,  dietary, 
and  microbiotic  factcrs  in  dental  caries;  de- 
velopment of  mere  effective  therapsutic  and 
p:'e\entive  mea-ures  in  peri'jdontal  di::case: 
development  of  tre.itmcnt  prccedures  and  de- 
termination of  preventive  measures  for  cral- 
facial  anomalies;  and  work  on  the  imme- 
diate problems  of  dental  treitment  through 
develcpme.tt  cf  new  and  improved  restora- 
tive material?  and  clinical  methods. 

The  activity  In  support  of  dental  research 
institutes  1  centers  1  in  unlversi'y  settings, 
now  entering  its  fifth  year  and  requiring  sup- 
port at  the  current  level  cf  $6,20C  ,000,  cn- 
t'nups  to  close  th?  gap  between  dental  and 
other  biomedical  research,  and  Is  signlfi- 
cairly  influencing  the  prrgress  of  dental  edti- 
cc.ticn. 

The  recently  initi.ited  Special  Dental  Re- 
search Award  program  is  designed  to  help 
newly  trained  investigators  remain  active  in 
research  during  the  formative  stages  cf  their 
careers,  and  thereby  assure  a  vital  input  to 
the  dental  investigator  pool.  Emphas'^  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  basic  and  clinical 
problem  area*  of  dental  caries,  periodontal 
and  mucosal  diseases  of  the  mouth,  oral- 
facial  defects  of  developm.ent  and  dental 
pain. 

.Approximately  248  project  grants  will  be 
stipported  in  1973,  compared  wtih  249  in  1972 
and  217  in  1971. 

Fellowships,  Fvmds  for  fellowships  are  used 
for  support  of  clitiical  and  basic  research 
training.  Applications  under  this  program  are 
for  special  fellowships,  posldoctcral  fellc-.x- 
ships.  and  career  development  and  career 
awards.  In  1973.  91  fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported compared  with  r6  in  1972  and  95  in 
1971. 

Training.  Training  funds  are  the  principal 
means  of  meeting  the  need  for  dental  re- 
search and  academic  personnel  in  the  dental 
schools  to  teach  clinical  and  basic  sciences, 
and  to  conduct  research.  Increased  costs  per 
grant  will  make  it  necessary  to  suppcrt  only 
81  grants  in  1973,  compared  with  85  in 
1972  and  93  in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Laboratory  and  clinical  research 
studies  conducted  in  Institute  facllltie.*  are 
concerned  with  the  causes,  treatment,  con- 
trol, and  prevention  of  such  dental  di.seases 
and  disorders  as  caries,  periodontal  disease. 
oral-facial  anomalies,  and  oral  cancer  Three 
primary  approaches  are  used:  basic  research 
directed  at  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
as  a  means  of  solving  dental  health  problems; 
field  studies  and  clinical  trials  of  new  ther- 
apeutic and  prevention  ccncept-s  coming  out 
of  basic  research;  and  further  studies  on  the 
definition  and  distribution  of  oral-facia! 
diseases  and  di-sorders  on  an  epidemiologic 
or  geographic  basis.  Much  of  this  research 
will  make  direct  contribution  to  the  recently 
initiated  National  caries  program. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  The 
programs  :n  this  activity  involve  contracts 
•with  public  and  private  research  and  develop- 
ment orgatiizations.  Primary  objectives  In- 
clude support  of  the  National  carles  pro- 
gram and  the  development  of  new  a;:d  Im- 
proved dental  restorative  materials. 

Cjllaborative  research  and  support.  This 
activity  provides  administrative,  c<'ntract. 
and  clerical  personnel  necessary  to  adminis- 
ter the  research  and  development  contracts 
supported  by  this  Ii^.stltr.te. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  f^.eld  studies. 
This  activity  is  concerned  with  the  plan- 
ning, conduct,  and  analysis  of  epidemiologi- 
cal and  field  investigations  concerning  such 
matters  as  prevalence  of  oral  disease,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  new   or   Improved   methods   of 


diagnosis,  control,  and  prevention.  A  number 
of  the  studies  conducted  will  be  integral 
parts  cf  the  National  carles  program. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    ARTHRITIS    AND    II4ETAB0LIC 
DISEASES 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Grants: 

Research   .    . 

85.  262 

101  917 

105, 903 

Fellowships.. 

5.470 

5.740 

5,740 

Training. 

15.060 
105  782 

15,072 

15,072 

Total  grants 

122.729 

126,  715 

Dir?cl  operations; 

Laboratory  and  clinical 

research. 

18.460 

18,235 

19,  C52 

Research  and  devebp- 

ment  contracts.  . . 

4,693 

5  954 

€  224 

Collaborative  research  and 

supporl.... 

843 

1,128 

1  213 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 

860 

1,146 

1,298 

Research  management  and 

program  services 

3,069 

3,776 

3,892 

Total  direct  operations.. - 

27. 925 

30,239 

31.679 

Total  program  costs 

funded..     ..        

133,707 

152,968 

158,394 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

4.240 

Total  obligations 

137,947 

152. 968 

158,394 

Grants  Research,  Approximately  2.167 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
to  1,957  in  1972,  and  1.880  in  1971  In  addition, 
funds  are  provided  for  general  research  sup- 
port grants  and  clinical  research  centers. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  323  fellov.-shlps 
Will  be  supported  m  1973  as  compared  to  342 
in  1972  and  357  in  1971. 

Training.  During  1973  It  Is  estimated  that 
246  grants  will  be  awarded  to  accredited 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
This  compares  to  260  grants  In  1972  and  276 
grants  m  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  Is  conducted  in  the  fields 
of  arthritis,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  and  other 
metabolic  disorders,  as  well  as  studies  In  the 
nia)or  disciplines  Including  pharmacology, 
physiologj-.  blcx:hemlstry.  nutrition,  chem- 
istry, pathology,  endrocrlnology.  physical  bl- 
ukgy,  molecular  biology,  chemical  blolcgy, 
gastroenterology,  hematology,  and  blomathe- 
maties. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  Proj- 
ects are  conducted  under  contract  with  Indi- 
\  iduals  and  institutions  primarily  In  support 
of  the  artificial  kidney  chronic  uremia,  the 
digestive  diseases  and  nutrition,  and  the  hor- 
monal development  programs. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  Com- 
prehensive programs  are  conducted  In  meth- 
ods to  Improve  hcmcdialysis  aiid  to  develop 
simpler,  more  economical,  and  less  cumber- 
some articliclal  kidneys;  in  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  hormoiial  stibstances;  In 
the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Institute  pro- 
.granis;  and  in  scientific  communications. 
such  as  the  preparation  of  abstracts  on  spe- 
cific areas  of  research  Interest. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
Research  and  epidemiological  studies  are  con- 
d'.icted  on  arthritis,  diabetes,  cholecystitis. 
lixline  metabolism,  and  hvperuremia  In  spe- 
cial population  groups,  primarily  long  range 
stiidies  in  the  southwestern  United  Slates 

Research  management  and  program  serv- 
ices. General  direction,  coordination,  and  ad- 
minisiratlon  of  the  resources  cf  the  total  In- 
stitute are  provided  by  the  Instlttite  Director. 
his  immediate  staff,  and  the  office  of  adminis- 
trative management  Including  contract  nego- 
tiations and  awards  The  review  and  approval 
of  srants  functions  Includes  review  for  scien- 
tific merit  and  program  relevance  and  main- 
tenance of  sur\elllanee  over  each  grant  proj- 
ect Scicntiiic  Information  functions  are  also 
conducted  under  this  activity. 


NATllNAL  INSTITUTE  OF   NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES  AND 
STROKE 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


A>'':pS. 


tal  grants. 
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Fei'i 
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D  rectbperations: 
LaDijratory  and  clinical  re- 

rch 
Re'iiKCh  3^d  develop- 

^"t  contracts. 
Coll;  Dorative  research  and 

St  pport 
Resirch  management  and 
.jram  services       . ... 


Total  direct  operations.      26,633       29,977         30.453 
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71. 762       86, 542 


11,474  10,654  10  846 

5,800  8.219  8.285 

6. 550  7, 936  8. 004 

2.809  '3,168  3,318 


Total  program  costs 
funded   ..... 

Change  in  selected 
resources 


98,395      116,519       117.298 
5,050 


Total  oljliga- 
tions 


103.445   116.519    117.298 


n:s.  I^esearch.  Approximately  1,250 
i  will  be  supported  in  1973  compared 
77  in  1972  and  1.258  in  1971.  In  addi- 
funds  are  provided  :or  specialized  re- 
1  center  ?rant^ 

owships.  Approximately  147  fellowships 
I'C  supported  in  1973  compared  to  148  in 
nd  190  in  1971. 
iiiing.      Approximately      187     graduate 

g    grants    will    be    supported    in    1973 
ired    to    198   in    1972   and    221    in    1971. 

granti  are  made  to  training  Instltu- 
to  establish  and  improve  program.s  to 
teachers  and  clinical  investigators  in 
logy  and  otology.  Also,  approximately 
ameeships  will  be  awarded  to  Individ- 
for  specialized  postgraduate  training 
'3  compared  to  153  m   1972  and   195  in 


iC 


i-n 


operations  Laboratory  and  clinical 
h  Re.search  is  being  conducted  on  dis- 
•f  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  perl- 
nerves,  such  as  epilepsy,  multiple 
.  apoplexy,  and  Parkinson's  disease; 
municative  disorders  and  neuromus- 
disorders,  such  as  m'jscular  dystrophy, 
•arch  and  development  contracts.  Con- 
for  directed  research  are  used  for  col- 
tive  and  intramural  programs  includ- 
ilepsy.  head  injury  and  sensory  pros- 

and   other   neurological   disorder.- 

aborative  research  and  support.  These 

include  the  coordination  and  central 

activities  for  the  collaborative  perina- 

ect  on  cerebral  palsy,  mental  retarda- 

nd  other  neurological  and  sensory  dis- 

of   childhood,   Mso   Included   are   the 

I'e's  research  programs  on  head  injury, 

cord  injury,  epilepsy,  cerebral  death, 

?nsory   prosthesis   research.   In   sensory 

esis    research,    the    goal    is   to   develop 

using    suitable    sensors,    data    proc- 

and  stimulating  electrrxle  arrays  im- 

.  against  the  brain  of  a  blind  or  deaf 

to    permit    the    subject    to    abstract 

gful    Information   from   his  environ- 


i  s 


r  ) 


NAL   INSTITUTE  OF  ALLEi^GV   AND   INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


56. 543       69, 460         69  763 

2,  523         2,  782  2,  782 

12, 696        14, 300  14. 300 


86,845 


r;h. 


hips. 


56,097 
3  291 
8  323 


62.986 
3,579 
8,922 


65,  589 
3  579 
8  922 


grants. 


67.711        75.487 


78,090 


Direct  operations: 

ial-.o.atory  and  clinical 
research 18.275        17,717  18.304 

Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts 7.879        11.050         10,928 

Coliaboratit/e  research  and 
support.  2.055         2,153  2,198 

r<esearch  management  and 
program  services 2.144         2.326  2,387 

Total  direct  operations  30, 353       33, 246         33, 817 

Total  program  costs 

funded 98,064      108,733       111,917 

Change  m  selected 

resources  .     .        3,989 -.^j-.... 

Total  obligation...    102,053      108,733       111,917 


Grants.  Plesearch.  Grants  are  awarded  to 
universities  and  to  other  institutions  on  a 
project  basis  to  conduct  research  needs  which 
have  been  identified  as  of  national  impor- 
tance. Funds  available  for  1973  will  support 
;ipproximately  1,271  awards  compared  to 
1,185  awards  in  1972  and  1.154  awards  In 
1971.  In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for 
general  research  support  grants,  clinical  re- 
search centers,  and  international  centers  for 
medical  research  and  training. 

Fellowships.  Funds  for  fellowships  are  used 
to  train  professional  researchers  in  research 
areas  within  the  categorical  Interests  of  the 
Institute.  The  program  supports  postdoc- 
toral, special,  career  development  fellowships, 
and  career  awards  An  estimated  206  awards 
will  be  made  m  1973  and  1972.  compared  to 
205  actual  awards  in  1971. 

Training.  Funds  in  1973  will  provide  ap- 
proximately 153  grants  to  train  918  in- 
dividuals in  allergy  and  immunology  and 
infectious  diseases  in  1973  and  1972,  com- 
pared to  151  grants  and  906  individuals  In 
1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Laboratory  and  clinical  research  In 
microbiology  and  immunology,  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  nourishes  the  entire  field  of  bio- 
medicme  and  affects  the  programs  of  all  the 
other  liLstitutes.  The  Institute  research  effort 
embraces  both  basic  and  applied  research. 
Laboratory  scientists  and  clinical  investi- 
gators at  NIH  and  field  Installations  are 
directing  their  efforts  to  the  discovery  and 
exploitation  of  new  knowledge  leading  to  the 
eventual  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases 
caused  by  infection  with  micro-organisms  or 
abnormal  immunological  mechanisms.  The 
diseases  under  intensive  study  are  those 
caused  by  viruses,  bacteria,  mycoplasma, 
fungi,  protozoa,  and  helminths. 

Re.search  and  development  contracts.  The 
activities  carried  out  under  this  program 
are  through  research  contracts  with  Industry 
and  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  institu- 
tions. Primary  obiertives  include  translation 
of  significant  basic  research  data  into  prac- 
tical achievements  of  cllnic.d  applicability  in 
immunologic  and  infectioiLs  diseases.  The 
program  also  conducts  and  supports  develop- 
mental research  In  the  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment  of  diseases  caused  by  infec- 
tious agents  including  bacteria,  viruses,  and 
parasites  and  abnormalities  In  the  body's 
immune  mechanisms. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  fl4EDICAL  SCIENCES 
(In  thousands  of  dollars! 


1973 
estimate 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


1971 
actual 


1972  1973 

esti-  esti- 

mate mate 


Direct  operations: 
Research  and  development 

contracts   3,263 

Research  management  and 

program  services...  .    .        4,664 


4.816  5  016 

5,488  5,719 

Total  direct  operations.        7,927        10,304         10,735 


Grants: 
Research... 
Fellowships. 
Training 


101.321  103,675 
16.951  15.609 
43, 746       43, 746 


Total  grants 


105,625 
15.609 
43, 746 


162.018     163.031       164.981 


Total  program  costs 

funded   . 
Change  in  selected  re- 
sources  


159.945      173,335        175,716 
-10,104 


Total  obligations 159,841      173,335        175,716 


Grants.  Research.  Approximately  1,278 
grants  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
to  1,277  in  1972  and  1,142  in  1971.  In  addition, 
funds  are  provided  for  general  research  sup- 
port grants,  pharmacology-toxicology  re- 
search centers  and  research  centers  in 
genetics,  diagnostic  radiology,  and  anesthe- 
siology. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  1,085  fellow- 
ship awards  will  be  made  in  1973  as  compared 
to  1.221   in   1972  and  1,735  in  1971, 

Training,  Approximately  467  grants  and 
3,952  trainees  will  be  funded  in  1973  as  com- 
pared to  468  grants  and  4.160  trainees  in  1972 
and  521  grants  and  4.360  trainees  in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts.  This  activity  supports  the 
research  contract  program  in'the  biomedical 
sciences  and  supportive  areas  and  is  utilized 
to  achieve  specific  research  and  training  ob- 
jectives that  cannot  be  accomplished  appro- 
priately through  the  research  and  training 
grant  mechanisms. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    CHILD    HEALTH    AND    HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimatn 


Grants: 

"^search 48,780  63,836  72  001 

Fellowships 4,471  3,786  3  786 

Training. .  13.867  10,142  10,  142 

Total  grants..     .  ..      67,118        77, 764         85, 929 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

fesearch.  7,611         11,685  10,558 

Research  and  development 

contracts 6  934        21,021  24,242 

Collaborative  researcti  and. 

development.  374  686  797 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 536  602  616 

Research  management 

and  program  services..         3,862  4,403  4.554 

Total  direct  operations...      19,517        38,397         40,767 

Total  program  costs 

funded..  86,435     116,161       126,696 

Changj  in  selected 
resources  8,309 

Total  obligations  .   ...      94,744      116,161        126.696 

Grants.  Research.  Approximately  965  regu- 
lar research  grants  will  be  supported  in 
1973.  This  compares  with  an  anticipated  811 
in  1972  and  748  in  1971.  Additionally  this 
activity  provides  funds  for  general  research 
support  grants,  and  mental  retardation  re- 
search centers. 

Fellowships.  In  1973  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram will  be  supported  at  the  same  dollar 
It^vel  as  in  1972,  Approximately  210  awards 
will  be  supported  as  contrasted  to  214  in 
1972  and  220  in   1971, 

Training,  In  1973  the  Institute  will  support 
approximately  98  training  grants.  This  com- 
pares with  99  anticipated  for  1972  and  112 
siipported  in  1971. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  The  laboratories  of  this  activity 
conduct  research  in  five  major  program  areas 
of  child  health  and  human  development. 
Reproduction   and    population    research   in- 
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eludes  research  in  reproductive  biology,  en- 
docrinology, and  ecology.  Perinatal  biology 
and  infant  mortality  includes  research  relat- 
ing to  maternal-child  interactions,  matura- 
tion of  motor  and  behavioral  systems,  nutri- 
tion, and  development.  Growth  and  develop- 
ment includes  research  in  the  areas  of  neuro- 
physiology, neurochemistry.  and  nutrition. 
Adult  development  and  aging  includes  re- 
search in  celUilar  biology,  biochemistry, 
physiology,  psychological  development.  Men- 
tal retardation  includes  biochemical,  neuro- 
physiological,  and  behavioral  research. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
activity,  primarily  through  the  contract 
mechanism,  supplements  the  Institute's  five 
research  programs.  The  research  conducted  is 
usually  Institute  Initiated  and  Is  directed 
toward  gaps  In  existing  research  or  to  ex- 
pand on  current  studies  of  either  the  intra- 
mural program  or  the  research  grant  pro- 
gram. This  activity  provides  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  for  coordinating  program  de- 
velopment in  the  Institute's  five  program 
areas.  The  main  thrust  of  the  Institute's 
population  research  program  is  accomplished 
through  contract  efforts  within  this  activity. 

Collaborative  research  and  support.  This 
activity  supports  the  Center  for  Population 
Research  which  was  estaolished  in  1968  to  ad- 
minister the  Institute's  population  research 
program.  Research  and  training  is  conducted 
In  the  biomedical  and  behavioral  sciences  of 
population.  The  goals  of  such  research  are  to 
develop  and  evaluate  methods  of  contracep- 
tion and  fertility  regulation  and  to  support 
acquisition  of  knowledge  on  determinants 
and  consequences  of  population  growth. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  supports  the  Institute's  scien- 
tific staff  in  planning  and  in  conducting 
studies  dealing  with  the  incidence,  distri- 
bution, and  control  of  health  problems  in 
certain  populations.  It  supports  development 
of  more  efTective  and  reliable  means  for 
measuring  health  problems,  collects  anal- 
yzes health  data,  and  makes  statistical  stud- 
ies for  use  in  initiating  and  evaluating  sci- 
entific programs, 

NATIONAL  EYE   INSTITUTE 
[In  thousan:1s  of  dollars| 


1972 

1973 

1971 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Grants; 

Research 

12.550 

24,  984 

24,950 

Fellowships 

1.058 

1,676 

1,676 

Training 

2,819 
.      16, 427 

2,998 

2,998 

Total  grants  

29,  558 

29,  624 

Direct  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 

1,454 

3,277 

3,419 

Research  and  develop- 

ment contracts 

425 

2,225 

2,225 

Biometry  epidemiology. 

and  tieti)  studies 

305 

446 

454 

Research  management 

and  program  services 

968 

1,416 

1.479 

Total  direct 

operations 

3,152 

7,364 

7,577 

Total  program  costs 

funded 

-       19,  579 

37,022 

37,201 

Change  n  selected 

resources             ..  .  . 

.      10,406  . 

Total  obligations 

29,  985 

37,  022 

37,201 

Grants,  Research.  The  research  grants  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Eye  Institute  supports 
the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  to  combat 
the  'Widespread  incidence  of  visual  disability. 
Projects  range  from  basic  Investigations  of 
the  visual  process  to  the  clinical  application 
of  knowledge  acquired  in  the  laboratory. 
Glaucoma,  retinal  disease,  disorders  of  the 
cornea  and  lens,  cataract,  and  Infectious  eye 
diseases   are   among   the   specific   conditions 


undergoing  Intensive  investigation.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  provided  for  vision  clinical 
research  centers  and  general  research  sup- 
port grants.  During  1973  the  Institute  plans 
to  award  approximately  418  research  grants 
as  compared  to  423  awards  in  1972  and  411 
in  1971. 

Fellowships,  The  fellowship  program  sup- 
ports the  national  vision  research  effort 
through  the  provision  of  postdoctoral  re- 
search training  to  individual  investigators 
working  on  problenis  of  visual  health.  Award- 
ees  receive  training  in  the  wide  variety  oT 
scientific  disciplines  associated  with  vision 
research.  Approximately  101  fellowships  'will 
be   awarded   in    1973   as   compared   to   101    in 

1972  and  88  in  1971. 

Training.  Training  grants  are  awarded  to 
academic  institutions  for  the  establishment, 
improvement,  or  expansion  of  vision  re.search 
training  programs.  The  grants  provide  so- 
phisticated training  environments  for  more 
advanced  investigators  who  wish  to  pursue 
academic  careers  in  vision  research.  Approxi- 
mately 42  training  giants  will  be  awarrjed  in 

1973  as  compared  to  45  in  1972  and  48  in  1971. 
Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 

research.  This  activity  supports  laboratory 
and  clinical  investigations  conducted  by  staff 
of  the  National  Eye  Institute,  Talented  in- 
vestigators representing  a  broad  spectrum 
of  scientific  disciplines  strive  to  Increase  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  glaucoma, 
retinal  disorders,  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  eye,  embryology  of  the  retina  and  cor- 
nea, and  the  coding  of  visual  information 
from  the  eye  to  the  brain.  A  close  associa- 
tion between  the  laboratory  and  clii^ic  fa- 
cilities the  rapid  translation  of  research 
findings  to  the  care  of  eye  patients. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  This 
program  supports  research  contracts  with 
universities,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  in- 
dustrial research  organizations  for  projects 
that  require  close  direction  and  surveillance 
by  Institute  staff  and  offer  high  probability 
of  rapid  payoff.  Projects  have  been  initiated 
to  Improve  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
glaucoma,  retinal  disease,  and  developmen- 
tal  abnormalities   of  the   visual    system. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies. 
This  activity  constitutes  a  program  for  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  on  the  in- 
cidence and  prevalence  of  vision  disorders 
in  selected  population  groups,  and  for  the 
study  of  environniental  and  hereditary  fac- 
tors in  the  etiology  of  eye  disease  The  pro- 
gram also  provides  blometric  and  epidemio- 
logic support  to  intramural  and  collaborative 
programs,  including  clinical  trials  to  evalu- 
ate the  efficacy  of  various  regimens  in  the 
prevention    of   blindness. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH 

SCIENCES 

|ln  Inousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 

estimate 


Grants: 

Research 10,093  12,750  14,404 

Fellowships 240  264  264 

Training ,,...,,...  3,233  3,117  3,117 

Total  grants 13,566        16,131  17.785 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research  5  585  7,206  7,673 

Research  and  development 

contracts  442  2,054  2,354 

Research  management  and 

program  service; 818  936  1,005 

Total  direct  operations  6,845        10.1%         11,032 

Total  program  costs 
funded  20,411        26,327         28,817 

Change  in  selected 
resources  —318 

Total  obligations 20,093       26,327         28,817 


Grftnt.s  Research,  Approximately  177  reg- 
ular re.search  and  center  grants  will  be 
stipporied  In  1973  as  compared  to  146  In  1972 
and  118  in  1971,  This  activity  supports  re- 
search on  the  phenomena  associated  with  the 
source,  distribution,  mode  of  entry,  and  ef- 
fect of  environmental  agents  on  biological 
systems  throtigh  grants  to  universities,  re- 
search institutes,  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions. 

Fellowships.  Approximately  17  awards  will 
be  supported  in  1973  as  compared  to  17  In 
1972  and  18  In  1971.  Under  the  following 
program,  postdoctoral,  special,  and  research 
career  development  awards  are  made  to  phy- 
sicians and  scientists  for  training  In  the 
field  of  environmental  health  sciences 

Training  grants.  Approximately  30  grants 
will  be  supported  In  1973  as  compared  to 
35  in  1972  and  42  in  1971.  The  graduate 
research  training  program  supports  the 
availability  of  high  quality  training  oppor- 
tunities in  environmental  health.  It  has  a 
threefold  goal  to  Increase  the  number  of 
highly  qualified  scientists  primarily  con- 
cerned with  environmental  health,  to  enable 
training  institutions  to  strengthen  and  en- 
rich the  research  training  capabilities,  and 
to  expand  opportunities  for  environmental 
health  research  training  in  a  greater  number 
of  graduate  Institutions  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Jirect  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  This  activity  constitutes  the  in- 
house  research  programs  in  environmental 
health  sciences  at  the  National  Environ- 
mental Health  Science  Center  In  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina.  In- 
cluded are  research  efforts  in  cell  biology, 
pharmacology  and  toxicology,  analytical  and 
synthetic  chemistry,  biophysics  and  bio- 
medical instrumentation,  animal  science  and 
technology,  pathologic  physiology,  epidemiol- 
ogy, and  biometry.  Scientific  communication 
as  well  as  the  supporting  services  for  these 
laboratories  and  branches  are  also  included. 

Research  and  development  contracts.  Tills 
activity  supplements  and  complements  the 
Institutes  intramural  research  program  Re- 
search in  this  activity  is  supported  through 
coiuracts  In  collaboration  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  university  research  centers,  and 
industrial  research  organizations. 

RESEARCH  RESOURCES 
II  n  thousands  of  dollars! 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 63,622  71079  71079 

Fellowships 146  126  126 

Training 387  352  352 


Total  grants 


64. 155       71. 557         71. 557 


Direct  operations: 
Research  and  development 

contracts  ... 
Research  management  and 

program  services . 

1,697 
1,975 

1,459 
1.912 

1,430 
1,942 

Total  direct  operations. 

3,672 

3.371 

3,372 

Total  program  costs 
funded. 
Change  m  selected  re- 
sources  

67,  827 
-1,640 

74  928 

74,  929 

Total  obligations 

66, 187 

74.928 

74.929 

The  programs  administered  by  the  Division 
of  Research  Resources  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  specialized  research  settings  for  use 
by  grantees  and  contractors  of  the  NIH  cate- 
gorical programs  and  for  the  generation  of 
new  knowledge  to  aid  the  general  progress 
of  biomedical  science  in  the  treatment  of 
human  disease  and  disability. 

The  discrete  research  resources  Include; 
general  clinical  research  centers  which  are 
prominent  features  In  many  of  the  Nation's 
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ding  medical  schools  and  which  make  ex- 
isive.  controlled  studies  of  human  patler.ts 
Sidle,  b:otechnolog\-  resources  which  bring 

erful       instrumentation      and      physical 

ences  expertise  within  reach  of  the   blo- 

dical     scientist;     and     animal     resources, 

ich   not   only   give   investigators  access  to 

ly  maintained  colonies  of  rare  animals 

those  studies  which  cannot  realistically 
undertaken  In  humans,  bat  also  represent 
ndards   for   the   most   advanced   facilities 

procedures  for  high  quality  animal  care. 
e  Division  also  administers  the  general  re- 
Tch  support  program 

jrants.  Research.  Funds  in  1973  will  pro- 
the  following  special  research  resources: 
Tieral  clinical  research  centers — approxi- 
tely  82  centers  will  be  supported  in  1973 
ludmg  three  new  high  priority  centers, 
h  some  diversification  for  further  expan- 
n  of  research  on  ambulatory  subjects,  as 
npared  to  82  in   1972  and  sTm   1971;   bio- 

nology  resources — approximately  48  re- 
rces  will  be  supported  in  1973  as  compared 
48  m  1972  and  47  m  1971;  animal  re- 
rces — approximately  75  animal  resources 
luding  seven  primate  centers  will  receive 
port  in  1973.  the  .=ame  as  1972.  as  corn- 
ed to  71  m  1971. 
ellowships.   Approximately    14  feilow.'^hips 

be  supported  in  1973.  the  same  as  1972 
1  1971. 

raining.  Grants  are  awarded  to  institu- 
is  to  suppon  training  in  '.he  field  of 
iiratory  animal  medicine  Approximately 
It    training    grants   will    be   supported   in 

as  compared  to  nine  in  1972  and  1971. 
iirect  ope'-ations.  Research  and  develop- 
it  contracts.  This  activity  is  carried  out 
narily  through  research  contracts  with 
try.  universities,  and  other  Federal  and 
-Federal  Institutions.  Included  are  con- 
:s  in  the  areas  of  chemical  biological 
■rmatlon  handling,  bioetchnology,  and 
torv'  animal  care. 
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FOGARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  ADVANCED 
STUDY  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

|ln  thousands  of  dnilarsi 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


earch 

oiships  . 
3rtv  5cholarships- 
operjtions:  Inter- 
onal  Center. 


MO 

1.076 

170 

1,474 


500 

1,618 

270 

1,892 


Tata,  program  costs 
"'jided 
Ch3'  ge  m  selpcted  resciirces. 

Tc  !al  obligations..        .   . 


4,280 
3,415        4,280 


3,220 
195 


500 

1.497 

270 

2.198 

4.465 
4,465 


c  ? 


The  Fogarty  International  Center  admin- 
r.-;   programs  of   advanced   study   and   re- 
d    internatiuiial    activities    to   provide    a 
dimension    in    the    identification,    ex- 
■ation.    and    solution    of    biomedical    scl- 

problems 
rants    Research.   Funds  will   support   the 
t,a,s  Memorial   Institute. 

F)ei;owships,  Approximatelv  142  fellow- 
s  Will  be  supported  in  1973  :;.s  compared 
54  in  1972  and  122  In  1971  In  addition, 
ds  are  provided  for  scientific  evaluation. 
Lgarty  scholarships.  Eight  scholars  will 
supported  in  1973,  as  compared  to  eight 
972  and  eight  in  1971. 
.ternational  Center.  Provides  for  the 
ming  and  coordinating  of  international 
vitles  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
ith.  Including  the  executive  direction  of 
?rams  mentioned  above  and  international 
inars  and  conferences 


HEALTH  MANPOWER 
|ln  thousands  ot  dollars| 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


452, 116 
11,850 

175,911 
20.  383 
31.954 


6,698 


391.818 
12,700 

132  733 
21.609 
35.  600 

8,530 


698.  912       603,  040 


Health  protessions  support  -.  325.934 

Dental  health 10,953 

Nursing  support.. 55.911 

Public  health  support- 15,565 

Allied  health  support 22,977 

Program  direction  and 

manpower  analysis 4,511 

Total  program  costs 

funded..    ,. 435.851 

Change  in  selected 

resources  —63,826             

Total  obligations 372,025      698,912      >  603, 040 


>  The  1973  decline  stems  from  technical  adjustments  in  ad- 
vance obhgational  authority. 

Health  professions  support.  The  objective 
of  alleviating  the  shortages  of  professional 
health  manpower  Is  pursued  by  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  health  professions  In- 
stitutions and  their  students.  This  assistance 
is  provided  through  four  mechanisms  i 

Institutional  support.  Institutional  assist- 
ance Is  provided  through  several  programs. 
Capitation  grants  are  awarded  on  a  formula 
basis  to  health  professions  schools  In  order 
to  strengthen  their  base  of  financial  support, 
thereby  encouraging  increases  In  enrollment 
and  graduates,  and  improving  the  quality  of 
their  educational  programs.  Startup  grants  to 
new  medical,  osteopathic,  and  dental  schools 
are  intended  to  accelerate  the  date  Instruc- 
tion begins  or  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  entering  class.  Conversion  grants 
will  be  awarded  to  two-year  schools  that  de- 
sire to  become  degree-granting  institutions. 
Special  project  grants  supply  broad-range 
assistance  to  schools  with  potential  to  In- 
crease enrollments  as  well  as  to  enable 
schools  to  experiment  with  programs  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  quality  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. Financial  distress  grants  help  alle- 
viate the  difficulties  of  schools  in  serious  fi- 
nancial straits  The  numbers  of  schools  re- 
ceiving support  are: 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Capitation: 

Medical  and  osteopathic... 

115 

115 

121 

Dental  .  .               

52 

52 

56 

Other  health  professions.  . 

101 

108 

109 

Special  project 

Medical  and  osteopathic. . . 

62 

75 

75 

Dental 

6 

21 

20 

Other  health  professions.    . 

10 

10 

Included  in  this  category  are  health  man- 
power education  initiative  awards  which  are 
Intended  to  help  achieve  special  national 
health  manpower  goals. 

Student,  assistance.  Health  profe.sslons 
scholarships  and  loans  enable  deserving  but 
financially  needy  students  to  pursue  their 
education.  Scholarships  and  loans  are 
awarded  to  students  who,  in  the  Jtidgment 
of  The  schools,  have  exceptional  financial 
need    The  numbers  of  recipients  are: 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 

estimate 


S-hnlarships: 

'Medial  and  osteopathic.  ,  8,430  8,400  8,040 

Dental ..  3,500  3,300  3,015 

Other  h»a:th  professions...  6.325  6,300  5,695 

Loans: 

Medica  and  osteopathic.  10,859  13,100  14,040 

Dental 4,077  4,800  5,255 

Other  health  professions...  7,506  9.100  9,945 


Construction,  Grants  are  made  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  schools,  agencies,  and 
orgaivizaticns  for  the  construction  of  health 
professions  and  nursing  teaching  facilities 
and  of  multipurpcse  and  graduate  facilities. 
In  1972  and  1973,  construction  assistance 
will  be  in  the  form  of  both  matching  grants 
and  interest  subsidy  payments  on  guai-an- 
te-d  leans, 

Educ;ational  gra'its  and  contracts  and  di- 
rect operations.  Support  is  focused  on  in- 
novation and  experimentation  in  medical 
education  as  well  as  scientific  evaluation 
proposals. 

Dental  health.  Programs  administered  by 
th2  Division  of  Dental  Health  are  oriented 
to  a  full-range  of  dental  health  efforts,  in- 
cluding activities  directed  toward  increasing 
and  improving  the  dental  manpower  supply, 
support  for  projects  csncerned  with  the  con- 
trol of  dental  diseases,  and  provision  of 
high-quality  dental  services  through  the  im- 
provement of  delivery  systems. 

Dental  fellowship  grants  are  awarded  to 
candidates  pursuing  advanced  degrees  In 
public  health  administration,  computer  tech- 
nology, bloenglneering,  dental  health  de- 
livery syst€ms,  dental  economics,  and  edu- 
cation research.  In  1973,  11  fellows  will  be 
support  id.  the  same  number  as  supported  in 
1972.  Dental  res?arch  training  grants  sup- 
port students  working  in  the  arei^s  of  oral 
epidemiology,  dental  education,  and  sociology 
in  dental  public  health.  Five  grants  will  be 
supported  in  1973  for  continuing  education 
systems  which  deliver  new  knowledge  to  the 
practicing  dentist  and  dental  assistant.  The 
current  Dental  .-Auxiliary  Utilization  program, 
designed  to  teach  students  the  effective  utili- 
zation of  a  chairside  assistant  has  produced 
a  more  productive  practitioner;  financial 
support  for  this  current  program  continues 
to  undergo  gradual  withdrawal  and  be  re- 
directed to  a  program  which  will  provide 
denta!  students  with  training  in  expanded 
functions  and  expanded  auxiliary  manage- 
ment— the  team  concept  of  clinical  den- 
tistry. This  new  approach  should  expand 
productivity  considerably. 

Nursing  support.  Nurses  are  an  essential 
element  in  providing  the  manpower  neces- 
sary for  the  delivery  of  adequate  health  care. 
At  present,  registersd  nurses  are  in  short 
supply.  Financial  a.sslstance  is  provided  to 
nursing  institutions  and  students  through 
the  following  programs; 

Institutional  support.  Funds  are  included 
for  capitation  grants  which  will  provide  as- 
sistance to  approximately  1.100  schools  of 
nursing  In  1973,  Special  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of  nurse  training  provide  the  Im- 
petus for  schools  to  initiate  new  methods 
In  nursing  education  designed  to  improve 
the  qualitv  and  Increase  the  number  of 
nurses  available  in  the  nation.  Funds  re- 
quested for  1973  will  support  nporoxim^tely 
250  projects  in  such  areas  as  utilization  of 
faculty,  methods  of  instruction,  curriculum 
revision,  and  ei^roUment  Increases,  Major  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  to  prepare  nurses  to 
assume  expanded  functions  and  responFlbllt- 
tles  in  the  provision  of  health  care.  Financial 
distre-s  grants  a.ssist  sohoois  in  meeti.ig  op- 
erational costs  required  to  mcintT'n  quality 
educational  protrams  .ind  accre:Mtation  re- 
quirements. Funds  requested  i".  1973  will 
support  approxim.i.telv  20  schoo!-;  in  serious 
financial  straits.  Stprtup  gra:;t~  provide 
trainiiig  programs  where  they  are  most 
needed  and  utilize  existing  reso-T'-sr  v.-^^er- 
ever  possible  to  increase  the  numbers  trained. 
Funds  requested  in  1973  will  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  estimated  20  i  ew  nurse 
training  procrams. 

Student  assistance.  Nurse  scholarships  and 
loans  encourage  and  assist  qualif.ed  young 
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people  with  serious  financial  need  to  under- 
take education  for  nursing.  Numbers  of  re- 
cipients are: 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Scholarships:  Nursing 

Viuaents 17,  OOCI 

Loans:  Nursing  students 24,000 


19  MO  19,  500 

30,  000         2o. 000 


Tralneeships  support  the  graduate  and 
specialized  preparation  of  professional  nurses 
as  teachers,  administrators,  and  .supervisors 
Funds  requested  in  1973  will  provide  approx- 
imately 2.000  long-term  tralneeships.  In  ad- 
dition, 750  nurses  will  receive  short-term 
intensive  training. 

Construction.  Grants  are  made  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  schools,  agencies,  and 
organizations  for  the  construction  or  renova- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  for  nurses.  The 
1973  request  includes  an  increase  of  $800,000 
for  interest  subsidy  payments. 

Educational  grants  and  contracts  and  di- 
rect operations.  Educational  research  projects 
in  such  areas  as  nursing  practice  are  sup- 
ported and  result  in  modifications  to  and 
development  of  nurse  educational  and  train- 
ing programs.  Funds  requested  in  1973  will 
support  40  nurse  research  projects.  A  nurse- 
scientist  graduate  training  grant  program 
advances  nursing  and  other  health-related 
research  by  increasing  the  number  of  research 
scientists  with  a  nursing  backgrotmd.  Funds 
requested  in  1973  will  support  science  depart- 
ments in  nine  universities.  Nursing  fellow- 
ship grants  are  awarded  to  prepare  profes- 
sional nurses  for  Independent  research,  to 
collaborate  in  interdisciplinary  research,  and 
to  direct  community  health  research.  In  1973, 
120  fellows  will  be  supported.  Recruitment 
grant  and  contract  funds  broaden  the  re- 
cruitment base  of  nursing  students  by  Iden- 
tifying potential  nursing  candidates  and  en- 
couraging them  to  undertake  nurse  training. 
The  $2,000,000  for  this  program  will  support 
approximately  20  recruitment  projects. 

Public  health  support.  Changes  In  the  con- 
cepts of  health  services  have  created  needs 
for  new  types  of  public  health  personnel 
when  existing  types  are  already  in  short  sup- 
ply. The  following  mechanisms  are  currently 
being  used  In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
shortages; 

Institutional  support.  Formula  grants  are 
awarded  to  accredited  schools  of  public 
health  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  In 
providing  comprehensive  professional  train- 
ing, specialized  consultative  services,  and 
technical  assistance  in  public  health  fields 
and  in  public  health  administration  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  Project  grants  for 
graduate  training  in  public  health  are 
awarded  to  schools  of  public  health  and  to 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions 
to  strengthen  or  expand  the  graduate  or 
specialized  training  in  public  health  which 
they  provide.  In  1973,  the  number  of  grants 
awarded  will  increase  by  over  one-third, 
reaching  a  total  of  120  and  including  an 
estimated  40  first-year  projects. 

Student  assistance.  Tralneeships  support 
the  graduate  and  specialized  preparation  of 
students  in  public  health,  most  of  whom  are 
employed  by  state  and  local  health  agencies 
representing  such  health  disciplines  as  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  nursing,  and  engineering. 
Types  of  training  included  are  postprofes- 
sional,  long-term  academic  training;  short- 
term  training  to  update  the  skills  of  current 
public  health  professionals;  residency  train- 
ing in  preventive  medicine  and  dental  public 
health;  and  apprenticeships  for  medical  and 
dental  students  In  public  health  training.  An 
estimated  450  additional  trainees  will  be  sup- 
ported In  1973. 


Direct  operations.  Grants  programing  will 
emphasize  consultation  with  schools  and 
professional  organizations  which  can  most 
readily  utilize  resources  affecting  priority 
areas  of  nutrition,  maternal  and  child 
health,  and  preventive  services  to  people  In 
disadvantaged  situations. 

Allied  health  support.  More  general  use  of 
allied  healtli  workers  in  this  country  re- 
quires more  efficient  utilization  of  our  pres- 
ent training  capacities  and  experimentation 
with,  and  development  of,  new  and  Improved 
ways  of  training  and  using  these  personnel. 
The  following  mechanisms  are  directed  to 
these  ends: 

Institutional  support.  Special  improvement 
grants  will  be  made  to  ,'llied  health  training 
centers  offering  the  greatest  comparative  po- 
tential for  expansion  of  allied  health  man- 
power output  through  enrollment  incre.a-ses 
in  established  curriculums.  planning  and  es- 
tablishing new  programs,  short^enlng  curric- 
ulums, and  developing  coordinated  programs 
to  conserve  faculty  and  facilities.  Some  40 
more  allied  health  training  centers  will  be 
brought  into  participation  in  this  program 
through  new  awards. 

Student  assistance.  Traineeshlp.s  support 
students  preparing  to  teach  or  to  serve  in 
an  administrative,  supervisory,  or  specialist 
capacity  in  the  allied  health  disciplines. 
Funds  requested  in  1973  will  continue  long- 
term  and  training  Institute  assistance  to  ap- 
proximately 3.000  students. 

Educational  grants  and  contracts  and  di- 
rfct  operations.  Funds  are  requested  for 
Kpeclal  project  grants  In  1973,  Efforts  will 
continue  to  provide  awards  for  developing, 
demonstrating,  or  evaluating  interdiscipli- 
tiary  training'  programs:  new  teaching  meth- 
ods: new  types  of  health  manpower;  equiva- 
lency and  proficiency  testing  mechanisms; 
and  special  programs  to  reach  spec.al  groups 
such  as  returning  veterans  with  experience  in 
a  health  field. 

Program  direction  and  manpower  analysis. 
The  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Education 
g'Udes,  suprcrts  plans,  and  evaluates  health 
manpower  programs;  designs  propo.saIs  for 
iiew  or  revised  programs;  coordinates  im- 
proved manpower  data  gathering,  statistical, 
and  reporting  activities;  and  maintains  an 
Inventory  of  all  health  manpower  educa- 
tional programs  In  the  Nation, 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 
(In  thousands  ot  dollars) 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Medical  library  assistance..  4,938         6  681 

Direct  operations 

Lister  Hill  National  Center 
lor  Biomedical 
Communications,. 1,177         1,589 

National  Medical  Audio- 
visual Center      2,096  2,164 

Library  operations 7.404  7.957 

Toxicology  information 1,246         1.211 

Review  and  approval  of 
grants  639  716 

Profram  direction 1,877  2,202 

Total  program  costs 

funiled 19,437        22.520 

Change  m  selected 
resources 1.944         1,585 

TotaUljIigations 21,381        24,105 


7,970 


2,428 

2,522 
8,241 
1,508 

6:'6 
2,489 


25, 834 
2,270 


28.104 


The    National    Library    of    Medicine,    the 

world's  largest  res.ource  for  biomedical  docu- 
ments, f,'>.cilitates  the  application  of  biomedi- 
cal information  to  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  diseases  by  acquiring,  organizing,  and 
disseminating  informational  materials  to 
health  profossior.al.s.  The  Liijrary  explores 
ways  in  which  technol;  gical  advances  in  the 
communications    field,    which    have    helped 


scientists  generate  vast  quantities  of  new 
knowledge  in  recent  years,  can  be  applied  to 
organizing  that  knowledge  and  making  it 
available  where  and  when  it  is  needed 

The  individual  programs  of  the  Library  are 
described  below. 

Medical  library  assistance.  The  Library  pro- 
vides SIX  categories  of  grant  and  c.ntract 
support  as  outlined  below. 

Training  grants.  The  objective  Is  to  train 
creative  leadership  for  the  Nation's  medical 
libraries.  In  addition  to  training  in  conven- 
tional library  sciences,  special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  trjinlng  medical  librarians  In 
the  new  communications  fields  to  handle 
more  complex  Infcrmation  systems  utilizing 
the  ccmputer  sciences. 

Special  scientific  project  grants.  This  pro- 
gram will  support  projects  by  emi.nent  scien- 
tists and  scholars  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
literature  In  their  specialty  fields  and  make 
it  more  readily  accessible  to  visers  in  the 
health  sciences. 

R=s?arch  grants.  The  grants  will  support 
investigations  that  are  designed  to  produce 
more  effective  merns  of  storage,  retrieval,  and 
transmission  of  the  canstaiitly  growing  mass 
of  biomedical  information  and  data 

Library  resources  grants.  The  library  will 
provide  grants  to  improve  the  resjurces  and 
services  in  local  medicai  libraries,  butli  small 
and  large.  The  emphasis  is  on  upgrading  the 
medical  libraries  in  hospitals,  educational 
institutions,  ai'd  medical  societies  by  supple- 
menting rather  than  replacing  local  re- 
sources. 

Regional  medical  library  grants  and  con- 
tracts. In  1973  the  Library  will  continue  to 
provide  assistance  to  10  major  medical  li- 
braries which  serve  as  the  intermediate  links, 
for  their  respective  regions  of  the  Nation, 
between  the  Library  and  the  small  hospital 
or  other  local  medical  library.  Services  pro- 
vided through  the  regional  medical  libraries 
will  include  searches,  which  enable  a  health 
professional  to  identify  the  current  journal 
articles  relevant  to  his  particular  information 
needs;  and  interlibrary  loans,  which  provide 
him  with  that  portion  of  the  literature  which 
he  needs,  but  which  is  not  available  locally. 

Public  support  grants.  The  Library  will 
continue  the  support  of  projects  directed  at 
developing  selected  publications  designed  to 
help  health  professionals  be  aware  of  and 
digest  the  world's  tremendous  output  of  bio- 
medical Information, 

Direct  operations.  This  activity  Includes 
the  following  programs : 

Lister  Hill  National  Center  for  Biomedical 
Communications,  This  effort  involves:  Iden- 
tifying existing  innovative  communications 
technologv  available  to  the  network;  demon- 
strating their  feasibility  and  cost-effective- 
ness in  a  biomedical  context;  and  applying 
computer  technology  to  improve  medical  ed- 
ucation, research,  and  health  care  It  also 
Includes  managing  and  coordinating  the 
technical  communications  aspects  of  the 
nationwide  network. 

National  medical  audiovisual  center.  This 
acquires,  organizes,  and  distributes  audio- 
visual materials;  evaluates  and  provides  ed. 
ucational  research  and  consultation  on  au- 
diovisual systems  and  materials;  and  provides 
audiovisual  reference  services. 

Library  operations.  The  Library  acquires 
and  maintains  the  foremost  archival  and 
reference  collection  of  the  world's  biomed- 
ical literature.  It  provides  bibliographic  ref- 
erence, and  '.car  services  from  this  data  base 
through  a  network  of  regional  and  local 
medical  libraries. 

Toxicology  information  This  program  Is 
responsible  for  developing  and  operating  a 
computer-based  information  storage  a.id  re- 
trieval system  concerning  the  health  effects 
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of  bhemical  compounds  on  man  and  h;s  en- 
v:r  inment 

i  :ev;evv  and  approval  of  grants  and  program 
d:r?ct'.on,  TTiese  activities  provide  the  over- 
all scientific  and  administrative  management; 
of    he  Library  programs. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITICS 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 
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To  i\  ptogiam  costs 
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Chanfce  m  selected  resources. 

To  jl  obligations 
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e  Buildings  and  facilities  account  pro- 
s  funds  for  the  construction  of  new  fa- 
les  required  for  the  mission  of  the  Na- 
al  Institutes  of  Health  as  well  as  for 
.ssary  repairs  and  improvements  of  exist- 
facilities. 
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1971 

actual 


1972 

estimate 


1973 
estimate 


■ch  lacilities.    ,  . 
?  and  administrative 


348 
2.226 


2.574 
-1,479 


1.920 
3.299 


5.219 
5,053 


1, 095       10, 272 


1.300 
5.700 


7,000 
4.350 

11.350 


OFFICE  OF  THt  DIRECTOR 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


m  direction  and 

ajement  services 

e  1  selected  resources. 

I  obligations 


8.981 
79 


11.010         11,526 


8,902        11,010 


11.526 


The  Office  of  the  Director  provides  overall 
executive  and  progra.m  direction,  and  sup- 
port ng  services  relating  to  program  plan- 
nine  and  evaluation,  scientific  and  public 
info  matlon,  financial  management,  person- 
nel management,  management  policy  and  re- 
view and  grants  and  contract  management 
and  analvsis 


SCIE'iriFlC      ACTIVITIES     OVERSEAS     (SPECIAL 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


FOREIGN 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Foreig    health  research 27.094       27.686         25,619 


THe     scientific     activities    overseas  special 

jn    currency    program    is    support-ed    bv 

n     currencies    owned     by     the     United 

which   have   been   determined   by   the 

ury  to  be  in  excess  of  normal  U  S   needs 

onzation  for  these  activities  is  given  by 

gncultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 

.ice   Act   of    1954   and   the   International 

h  Research  Act  of  I960, 

general    objective   of   this   program   is 
pport  health  research  and  research  re- 
activities overseas  that  are  withm  the 
m  interests  of  the  Department's  health 
les  and  of  mutual   interest  to  the  host 
ry.    its   institutions,   and   its  scientists. 
Department    anticipates   that    the    sup- 
of    health    research    potential    overseas 
.iltimately    enhance    the    status    of    the 
h    sciences    in    the    United    States.    To 
the   general    objective.;,   approximated.- 
rojects    are    currently    active    m    eight 
c'.irrency    countries:     Ceylon,    Egypt. 
Israel.  Pakistan.  Poland.  Tunisia,  and 
avia.    .^reas   of   research    include:    The 
ement    of    the    organization    and    de- 
of     health     services,     environmental 
1.    nutrition,    manpower    development, 
ition  and  family  planning.  di.>ease  pre- 
n    and    control,    food    and    drug    con- 


sumer protection,  biomedical   research,  and 
health  science  communications. 

Increased  involvement  in  the  worldwide 
problems  of  environmental  health,  popula- 
tion and  family  planning,  and  disease  pre- 
vention and  control  is  planned  for  1973.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  matching  high 
priority  U.S.  health  needs  with  salient  areas 
of  concern  in  the  host  countries  in  order 
to  achieve  domestic  goals  and  also  promote 
U.S.  foreigti  policy. 

It  IS  planned  to  support  an  estimated  170 
new  projects  in  1973.  Specific  objectives  are: 
S2,250,000  for  environmental  health:  $4,860,- 
000  for  studies  to  improve  the  organization 
arid  delivery  of  health  services:  $1,015,000  for 
population  and  family  planning  research; 
$1,900,000  for  nutrition  studies;  $580,000  for 
manpower  development:  $1,930,000  for  dis- 
ease prevention  and  control:  $5,526,000  for 
studies  in  food  and  drug  consumer  protec- 
tion: and  S7. 550.000  for  biomedical  research 
and  scientific  health  communications. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION  FUND 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


rev 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Title  VII.  Part  C  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  established  a  revolving  fund  from 
which  health  professions  schools  could  bor- 
row in  order  to  provide  loans  to  their  stu- 
dents. The  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  of  1966  amended  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Govermnent  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  interest  paid  by  students  to  the  schools 
and  the  interest  payable  by  the  schools  to 
the  Govertunent  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Treasury. 

In  1973.  provision  is  made  for  the  follow- 
ing Federal  payments: 

5130.000  to  GNMA.  which  represents  the 
difference  between  the  5.25";  interest  rate 
earned  by  the  student  loan  paper  and  the 
6,38";  rate  paid  by  ONMA  on  the  $11,500,000 
worth  of  paper  held  by  the  public 

$604,000  to  GNMA.  'which  represents  the 
5  25'!  interest  due  on  $11,500,000  worth  of 
paper  held  by  the  public, 

$1,170,000  to  the  Treasury  on  the  difference 
between  the  Treasury  Interest  rate  and  that 
paid  by  the  schools  on  $18,718,000  loaned  to 
the  schools. 

In  addition,  $223,000  will  be  paid  to  health 
professions  schools  for  loan  cancellations 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  These 
loans  are  canceled  by  either  the  death  or 
permanent  and  total  disability  of  the  bor- 
rower or  the  borrower's  willingness  to  serve 
m  ,Tn  area  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

NURSE  TRAINING  FUND 
'  II  n  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


'"ierest 2.597         2.391  2  453 

Loan  cancellations  to  schools .  951  894 

Total  obligations ___.        2,597         3.342  3,347 


Title  VIII,  Part  B  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  established  a  revolving  fund  from 
which  schools  of  nursing  could  borrow  m  or- 
der to  provide  loans  to  their  students.  The 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1966  amended  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  dirference  between  the  in- 
terest  paid   by  students   to  the  schools  and 


the  interest  payable  by  the  schools  to  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  Treasury. 

In  197:i,  provision  is  made  for  the  following 
Federal  payments : 

$40,000  to  GNMA,  which  represents  the  dif- 
ference between  the  5.25 '7  interest  rate 
earned  by  the  student  loan  paper  and  the 
6,38  rate  paid  by  GNMA  on  the  $3,500,000 
worth   of   paper   held   bv   the   public. 

$184,000  to  GNMA  which  represents  the 
5.25';  interest  due  on  $3,500,000  worth  of 
paper  held  by  the  public. 

$755,000  to  the  Treasury  on  the  difference 
between  the  Treasury  interest  rate  and  that 
paid  by  the  schools  on  $12,081,000  loaned  to 
the  schools. 

In  addition,  $894,000  will  be  paid  to  schools 
of  nursing  for  loan  cancellations  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  These  loans  are 
canceled  by  either  the  death  or  permanent 
and  total  disability  of  the  borrower  or  the 
borrower's  willingness  to  serve  in  an  area  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary. 

GENERAL  RESEARCH  SUPPORT  GRANTS 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Interest 3,844        3.622  3,623 

Loan  cancellations.. 374  223 

Total  obligations 3.844         3.996  3.846 


1971 

actual 

1972 

estimate 

1973 

estimate 

Total  ot)lig3lions 

54  200 

55.212 

54,624 

In  1973  funds  are  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing general  research  support  programs. 
General  research  support  grants  enable  in- 
stitutions heavily  engaged  in  health-related 
research  greater  control  over  the  quality,  con- 
lent,  emphasis,  and  direction  of  their  re- 
search activities  than  is  possible  exclusively 
under  the  categorical  research  project  sys- 
tem Approximately  346  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported in  1973  as  compared  to  338  in  1972 
and  326  In  1971.  The  biomedical  sciences  sup- 
port program  provides  funds  to  academic  in- 
stitutions other  than  health  professional 
schools  for  support  of  their  health-related 
research  and  research  training  activities.  Ap- 
proximately 117  grants  will  be  supported  in 
1973  as  compared  to  115  in  1972  and  112  in 
1971,  Health  sciences  advancement  awards 
program — in  1973  continuation  awards  will 
be  made  to  two  institutions  compared  to  four 
in  1972  and  nine  in  1971.  The  minority 
schools  biomedical  support  program  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  institutional  biomedical 
research  and  research  training  capability  at 
institutions  where  the  student  enrollmeiit  Is 
drawn  mainly  from  minority  ethnic  groups. 
.Approximately  49  institutions  will  receive 
support  In  1973  as  compared  to  26  in  1972 
when  this  program  was  initiated. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTES    OF  HEALTH    MANAGEMENT  FUND 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


Computer  services 4.399  4,592 

Re'^earch  services     .,  5,377  5!  591 

Engineering  services 11,897  12,858 

Clinical  services..  21,415  22,392 

Grant  review  and  approval- -  -  8,532  8,848 

Administrative  services        ..  9,040  8.961 

Total  obligations 60,661  63,242 


1973 
estimate 


4.466 
5,714 
14.364 
23.932 
8,999 
9,293 


66,  768 


The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Man- 
agement Fund  was  established  to  facilitate 
the  conduct  of  operations  of  the  NIH  which 
are  financed  by  two  or  more  appropriations. 
The  activities  of  the  fund  are  financed  pri- 
marily from  advances  and  reimbursements 
from  the  individual  institutes.  Formulas  for 
determining  the  contribution  from  each  in- 
stitute are  designed  to  reflect  utilization 
of  services  performed  by  the  management 
fund.  The  formula  takes  into  consideration 
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such  factors  as  the  number  of  activated  beds 
In  the  clinical  center,  the  number  of  labora- 
tory workers,  total  personnel,  and  the  dollar 
le\el  of  grants  and  direct  research  funds  ob- 
ligated by  the  individual  Institutes.  A  small 
portion  of  the  funds  comes  from  reimburse- 
ments from  outside  sources  and  from  other 
Government  agencies. 

The  centralized  organizations  of  the  NIH 
provide  supporting  services  as  follows: 

Computer  services  provide  a  central  scien- 
tific research  and  computation  resource  in 
support  of  the  NIH  programs.  The  Division 
plans  and  conducts  an  extensive  interdis- 
ciplinary research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  which  the  concepts  and  methods  of 
computer  science,  engineering,  and  mathe- 
matics are  applied  to  biomedical  problems. 

Research  supporting  services  provide  the 
central  administration  and  operation  of 
services  for  the  conduct  of  research  activi- 
ties such  as  providing  laboratory  animals, 
culture  media,  and  glassware,  design  and  fab- 
rication of  laboratory  instrumentation;  op- 
erating the  NIH  medical  reference  library. 
Including  the  translation  of  medical  litera- 
ture; scientific  photography  and  medical 
arts;  and  environmental  engineering  serv- 
ices. 

Engineering  services  provide  engineering, 
architectural,  craft,  and  labor  services  re- 
quired for  the:  Operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  NIH  facilities,  planning  of  facilities 
and  improvements,  administration  and  in- 
spection of  construction  performed  under 
direct  contract,  and  liaison  and  inspection 
of  direct  construction  projects. 

Clinical  services  provide  facilities  and 
services,  other  than  physician  care,  for:  an 
Integrated  operation  of  the  clinical  center's 
516-bed  facility  serving  nine  Institutes  con- 
ducting clinical  investigations,  developing 
and  recommending  policies  and  rules  for 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  patients,  cota- 
ducting  research  in  methods  and  techniques 
of  hospital  administration  In  a  medical  re- 
search environment,  professional  staff  con- 
ducting independent  research,  and  numer- 
ous other  medical   care  services. 

Grant  review  and  approval  provide  staff 
support  services  in  formulating  NIH  grant 
and  award  policies  and  procedures  relating 
to  research,  training,  and  fellowship  pro- 
grams. 

Administrative  services  include  plant  and 
office  services,  including  cleaning  of  space, 
mail,  messenger,  telephone,  and  other  com- 
munication services:  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  motor  vehicles:  guards,  fire  fighting, 
and  other  plant  protection  and  safety  serv- 
ices; and  procurement  and  supply  manage- 
ment. 

SERVICE  AND  SUPPLY  FUND 
Jin  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


Administrative  services: 

Co^t of  goods  sold                .  5  497 

Other 3,627 

Data  processing  services   .      .  7,829 

Instrumentation: 

Cost  of  goods  sold  301 

Other     ..             ...,....,i,  1  320 

Research  animals: 

Cost  of  goods  sold  ,„  140 

Other.                     .'/....'.^  1  446 

Total  program  costs 

funded..  20.160 

Change  in  selected  resources^  338 

Total  obligations 20.498 


5  890 
3  248 
7.823 

6.121 
3.388 
8.712 

371 
1  444 

395 
1,577 

151 
1,551 

163 
1,578 

0  478 
-12 

21.934 
-25 

20.  466 


21.909 


The  NIH  Service  and  Supply  Fund  pro- 
vides a  single  means  for  consolidated  financ- 
ing and  accounting  of  business-type  opera- 
tions Involving  the  sale  of  services  and  com- 
modities to  customers. 


The  activities  of  the  fund  are  grouped  Into 
four  categories;  administrative  services,  data 
processing  services,  Instrumeiuatlon,  and  re- 
services  or  sold  commodities  to  the  institutes 
and  divisions  of  NIH  at  a  $20,171,000  level  in 
1971.  It  is  expected  that  the  level  will  be 
$20,500,000  In  1972  and  increase  to  $22,000.- 
000  in  1973.  Two  activities,  the  scientific 
equipment  rental  pool  and  still  photography, 
were  added  to  the  fund  during  1971.  adding 
approximately  $345,000  in  services. 

.\  general  description  of  these  activities 
follows: 

Administrative  services.  Tliese  services  in- 
clude the  sale  of  commodities  from  Inven- 
tory printing  and  reproduction  services  r\r.d 
other  miscellaneous  services.  The  NIH  main- 
tains a  supply  of  scientific  and  general-use 
materials  and  supplies,  alteration  and  con- 
struction material,  linens,  and  special  equip- 
ment. Tlie  Printing  and  Reproductu.m  Branch 
provides  printing,  distribution,  and  related 
services.  Its  printing  plant  is  equipped  to 
produce  brochures  as  well  as  ordinary  admin- 
istrative materials. 

Data  processing  services,  Tl^is  central  fa- 
cility provides  data  systems  design  and  con- 
sultatlnn,  key  punching,  EAM  processing, 
computer  programing,  and  computer  proc- 
essing services 

Instrumentation,  Tlie  Biomedical  Instru- 
mentation and  Engineering  Brancli  main- 
tains, repairs,  and  fabricates  scientific  lab- 
oratory apparatus  and  equipment  for  use 
in   the   research   laboratories  at   NIH 

Research  animals.  The  NIH  animal  facil- 
ities provide  small  and  large  research  aiil- 
mals  to  the  research  laboratories  The  facil- 
ities include  breeding,  holding,  and  condi- 
tioning focilities  for  mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits,  hamsters,  dogs,  cats,  primates,  and 
ungulate  animals.  Bleeding  services  are  also 
provided. 

ADVANCES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS 
{In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Medical  research 
Health  manpower 
National  Librarv  ot  Medicine- 
Total  obligations 


833 

2,305 

196 


8.499 
2,119 
1.000 


8.716 

2,039 
1.000 


3.334       11,618        11,755 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION     EDUCATIONAL  RENEWAL 

jln  thousands  ot  rioliarsl 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Educational  systems  im- 
provement   National 
priority  programs    Drug 
abuse  education   . 


5.901        13.024 


12,400 


Grants  are  made  to  State  and  local  agencies 
to  support  demonstration,  dissemination,  and 
training  projects  to  improve  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation. 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
jln  thousands  ol  dollars! 


1971 
actual 


1972 

esti- 
mate 


1973 
esti- 
mate 


Grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance:  Medical  as- 
sistance. . 


3,373,866    3.827.619    4,502,687 


Federal  grants  for  medical  assistance  un- 
der Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
I  Medicaid)  are  made  to  States  with  plans  ap- 
proved by  the   Department   of   Health.   Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare.  States  must  provide 
medical  assistance  to  all  persons  receiving  or 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  payments  for 
their  basic  needs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  States  may  elect  to  provide  medical  as- 
sistance to  certain  medically  needy  persons 
who  need  help  with  their  medical  bills.  Med- 
icaid complements  the  Federal  Medicare  pro- 
gram by  paying  the  deductible  and  coin- 
surance for  the  needy  aged,  paying  their 
premiums  for  Medicare's  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program,  and  by  paying 
for  services  not  covered  by  Medicare,  for 
example,  long-term  nursing  liome  care. 

MEDICAL  PAYMENTS,  EXCLUDING  AD»/(INISTRATIVE  COSTS 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


1971 
actual 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


1973 

esti- 
mate 


Total  payments 

Federal  share 


5,895,300    7,042,767    7,860,648 
3,221.924    3.853,476    4.314.028 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 
I  In  thousands  ot  dollars| 


1971 
actual 

1972 
e<!li- 
mate 

1973 
esti- 
mate 

Total  payments 

280  573 

298, 880 
165,205 

343  956 

Federal  share 

151  942 

188,  659 

The  major  factors  accounting  for  the  In- 
crease from  1972  to  1973  are  the  continued 
rise  in  medical  prices.  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  recipients,  and  continued  in- 
crease  in   utilization   under  State  programs 

The  following  Is  the  estimated  number  of 
different  persons  receiving  Federal  medical 
assistance  under  this  program  for  1971,  1972, 
and  1973: 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


All  recipients  

Aged  65  or  oyer... 

Blind      

Permanent  and  total 
disability...       .   . 

Children  under  21 

Adults  in  Aid  for 
Dependent  Children- 
type  families 


18.223.000    20.632.000    23,537,000 


3,  600,  000 
123,  000 


1,500.000 
8,  300.  000 


3, 800  000 
132,  000 

1.  700  000 
9. 400  000 


4  000.000 
137,000 

2.000,000 
10.800.000 


4.  700. 000      5,  600, 000     6, 600, 000 


The  Increase  In  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving medical  assistance  during  1973  re- 
sults largely  from  the  anticipated  increase 
in  Uie  number  of  recipients  of  maintenance 
payments. 

GRANTS   TO  STATES   FOR   PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE-SUPPLE- 
MENTAL NOW  REQUESTED 


|ln  thousands  ot  dollats) 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Medical  assistance: 
For  those  eligible  lor 

maintenance  assistance  ...      68,712 

For  those  not  eligible  for 

maintenance  assistance    124,967 

Administration —2.617 

Total 191.062 


ASSISTANCE  TO  REFUGEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Health  services. 


2.816 


3.600 


3.600 


87  [4 


These  5°rvic-:>3  are  provided  to  ne.v  arrivals 
ar.c  '0  needy  ref';gees  in  Miami  and  include 
me  ical  screening,  examinations,  treatment, 
and  provision  of  prescribed  drugs  by  the 
cUnc  op.-'rated  for  the  prcgram  by  the  Dade 
C:\".'.y.  Florida,  public  health  service:  ar- 
ran:em.ents  are  made  {ut  C'Uipatient  c'lnic 
ser'  ices  when  necessary  a'  Iccal  hospitals 
an-;  for  care  of  patients  with  tuberculosis  and 
mental  illness. 

liAL    SECURITY    ADMINISTRATION     PAYMENTS   TO 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 

|ln  tnousands  of  dollais] 


Matci 
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1971 
actual 


1972 
eslimite 


1973 

estimate 


Ii  pay  nenti  for 
lerentary  mediMl 
nnre 
insi^rance  for  ttte 


1.245,232    1,376,400    1,434,015 
478.683       503,351        467,825 


tching    payments    for    supplementary 
cal    Insurance.    An    estimated    31,434,- 
)00   win   be  required  in   1973   to  finance 
Gtvernment's  c-jntribution  to  the  Fed- 
supplementary  medical  insurance  trust 

a:.:;  to  ever  the  deficiencies  in  financ- 
he  G-vcrnnif-n:  s  c-ntribution  for  1971 
1972  For  each  monthly  premium  paid 
.rollees  in  the  voluntary  medical  insur- 
prerani.  ■.<  h.ch  primarily  covers  doctor 

the  Federal  Government  matches  a  like 
;:.:  The  estimate  for  1973  assumes  that 
vera^e  of  abjut  20.500,000  persons  will 
irclled  m  the  program  during  1973  as 
■ared  -.vi'h  an  average  of  about  20,- 
)00  m  1972 

■spital    instirance    for    the    uninsured.    A 
ent  -f  S467  825.000  to  the  Federal  hns- 

msurance   trust    fund   is   budceted   for 

to    cover    the    costs    of    hospital    and 

ed  care  for  individuals  aged  65  and  over 

are  not  insured  under  the  social  secu- 

or  railroad  retirement  system-s   The  esti- 

a.5.st:mes  that  there  will  be  an  average 
400  000  uninsured  persons  covered  f'  r 
:tal  benefit.3  during  1973,  and  is  net  of 
^tments  for  prior  yea.-t;  frr  which  the 
mvs  appropriated  were  higher  than 
ntlv  estimated  costs.  The  uninsured 
p  L-.jvered  by  this  provision  includes  per- 

who    retired    before    t.heir    occupations 

covered    bv    vicial    security    isuch    as 
le.-s  and  State  and  local  emoloyees) .  and 
whr.se  hu.sbands  died  prirr  t-o  earn- 
•rage  ii-;der  s'^cial  3ec':rity 


LIV'TKTIO'i    CN   SALAPIES  and   EXPENSES     HEALTH    It. 
SJRANCE 

|ln  thousands  o(  doMjts! 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


t  insurance 
■^»nt?ry  merits!  itr- 


133.579      156.777 
254.649     290.591 


164.961 
328.827 


H'  alth  insurance.  This  program  Includes 
the  hospital  insurance  and  the  voluntary 
supplementary  medical  insurance  programs 
whicri  were  establLsiied  by  the  1965  amend- 
to  the  Soc.al  Security  .^ct  and  com- 
mt  ■    y  referred  v.  a.,  Med, care. 

H  spita;  in-turance.  The  hospital  Insurance 
pz'jz  am  affords  protection  to  persons  aged 
Go  a  rid  over  against  the  cost  of  inpatient 
hosp.tal  services,  posthospital  home  health 
tervies  and  posthospltal  extended  care  serv- 
ices Bills  for  services  rendered  under  the 
/*i.'j;tal  insurai  ce  program  are  generally 
subiiitted  by  hospitals,  extended  care  fa- 
'5,  h'.rne  health  agencies,  and  In  .some 
mstiir.ceb  by  individuals  who  have  received 
en.c.-k-.-i.cy  care  lu  n(jnpartlcipating  hospitals. 


In  most  Instances,  these  bills  are  processed 
by  the  Blue  Cross  associations  and  private 
i-i.3urance  companies  acting  as  Intermediaries 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration.  The 
individual  beneficiary  records  of  utilization 
of  hospital  .services  are  maintained  in  the 
c?ntral  office  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, The  growth  in  beneficiaries  who 
will  be  covered  by  the  program  as  the  popula- 
tion of  age  65  and  over  increases  and  the 
rise  In  the  utilization  of  available  services 
caus"  an  increase  in  the  number  of  claims 
in  both  1972  and  1973, 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance.  Almost 
all  persons  ?ged  65  and  over  are  eligible  to 
enroll  in  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  which  covers  the  cost  of  physi- 
cian services  and  other  medical  costs  within 
certain  deductible  and  coinsurance  require- 
me.its.  Enroilees  in  the  program  pay  a 
msnthlv  premium  and  the  aggregate  of  these 
primiums  is  matched  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  appropriations  from  Federal  funds. 
Claims  for  services  under  the  medical  In- 
surar.ce  program  may  be  submitted  by  the 
physician  or  other  suppliers  of  service  or  by 
the  beneflclary  to  Blue  Shield  associations 
and  private  liisurance  companies  who  have 
be3n  designated  to  act  as  carriers  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  In  specific 
geigraphlcal  areas. 

The  volume  of  claims  will  rise  In  1972  and 
1973  as  a  result  of  the  growth  in  the  aged 
65  and  over  population  and  the  projected 
increase  in  utilization  cf  medical  services. 

The  health  Insurance  program  data  Is  re- 
.".ected  in  the  following  chart: 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Clams  received  for 

services  covered  by 

hospital  insurance - 

8. 332. 000 

8,411,000 

8,621,000 

Claims  rec?jved  for 

services  covered  by 

medical  insurance. .. 

57,  540, 000 

64,538,000 

71,390.000 

Beneficiaries  receiving 

reimbursed  serv- 

ices: 

Hospital  insurance. 

4,500,000 

4,600,000 

4. 700, 000 

Medical  insurance 

10,  300, 000 

10,900,000 

11,400,000 

Benefit  DayiT\ents(in 

millions): 

Hospital  insurance  ' 

15,  443 

K.265 

S6.950 

Wedical  insurance. . . 

$2,  035 

J2  240 

52,455 

1  Includes  $533,000,000  in  1971,  1539,000,000  in  1972,  and 
S54S,000,000  m  1973  cfiargeable  to  Federal  funds. 

The  administrative  costs  budgeted  for  this 
progra.Ti  cover  the  claim  payment  functions 
performed  by  the  intermediaries  and  carriers: 
services  performed  by  State  agencies  In  cer- 
tifying and  consulting  with  providers  of  serv- 
ices: all  work  performed  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  in  directing  the  program. 
providing  .services  to  beneficiaries,  maintain- 
ing records  by  Individual  beneiiciary  of  uti- 
lization of  hospital  and  medical  services 
and  processing  claims  to  establish  entitle- 
ment to  hospital  Insur.mce  for  persons  not 
insured  for  cash  benefits  under  either  the 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

FEDEPAL  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 


The  hospital  insurance  program  protects 
individuals  and  families  against  the  costs  of 
health  care  by  helping  eligible  people  aged  65 
and  over  finance  the  cost  of  hospital  and  re- 
lated care. 

Benefit  payments.  The  hospital  insurance 
progr.im  provides  protection  to  over  20,000.000 
persons  aged  65  and  over  against  the  costs  of 
in.  atient  hospital  services,  posthospital  home 
health  services,  and  posthospital  extended 
care  services.  The  following  table  shows  com- 
parative data  on  hospital  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries and  on  benefit  payments  classified  by 
type  of  coverage  for  1971  through  1973  (in 
millions)  : 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Persons  with  hospital  in- 

surance protection 

(average) 

20.3 

20.5 

20.9 

Beneficiaries  receiving 

reimbursed  services  

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

Payments  for  inpatient 

hospital  services 

$3.  119 

$5  903 

$6  513 

Payments  tor  extended  care 

services 

217 

2L8 

3?3 

Payments  for  h?me  hejith 

services...    .. 

77 

94 

114 

Total  benefit  payments. 

5,443 

6.265 

6,950 

The  growth  in  benefit  payments  in  1972 
and  1973  results  primarily  from  Increases  In 
the  size  of  the  covered  population  and  in  the 
cost  of  covered  services.  The  estimates  are  in 
keeping  wnth  the  wage  and  price  guidelines. 
Without  these  guidelines,  estimated  benefit 
outlays  would  be  $135,000,000  higher  in  1972 
and   $290,000,000   higher  in    197,37 

Construction,  The  cost  of  site  requisition, 
design,  and  construction  of  office  facilities 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration  are 
financed  by  this  and  the  other  trust  funds. 

Administration.  The  administration  ex- 
penses of  the  Social  Security  Adnnnislratiun 
as  reflected  in  its  salaries  and  e.vpenses  ap- 
propriation and  thase  Incurred  for  sccial  se- 
curity programs  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  other  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wel'are  components  are  financed  in 
part  by  jach  trust  fund. 

Incentive  reimbursement  experimentation. 
The  1967  Social  Security  Amendments  pro- 
vide authorization  to  conduct  experiments 
for  reimbursement  of  providers  of  services 
on  a  basis  other  than  the  "reasonable  cost" 
or  "reasonable  charges"  provisions  generally 
applicable  under  the  Medicare  program,  in 
order  to  achieve  incentive  for  economy  while 
luHintaining  or  Improving  Quality  in  the 
provision  of  health  services.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministering and  evaluating  the  experiments 
is  financed  by  the  hospital  insurance  and 
supplementary  medical  irtsurance  trust 
funds.  Hospital  Insurance  benefit  payments 
made  to  providers  of  health  services  who 
are  pHrticipating  In  these  experiments  are 
included  In  the  benefit  payments  shown 
above. 

FEDERAL    SUPPLEMENTARY    MEDICAL    INSURANCE    TRUST 

FUND 


(In  thousands  ol  dollarsj 

|ln  thoi 

sands  of  dollars! 

1971           1972 
actual    estimate 

1973 

estimate 

1971 

actual 

1972 

estimate 

1973 

estimate 

Benefit  paym 

Construction 

Administ'ati 

Autho'izer 

Adiustmen 

cnsts . 

Incentive  rei 

eirpenmei 

ToUl  Ob 

1 

ents 

jn 
program 
t  ol  prior  year 

mbursement 

atio 

iga'ions 

1 

5,  489.  826  6,  280,  000 
1. 522             971 

146.845      168  674 

920 

364          6, 442 

5,639,478  6.456,088 

6.  957.  00(J 
314 

177,290 

2,372 
7.136,977 

Benefit  payments 

Construction 

Administration 
Authorized  progr.im 
Adiustment  in  prior 
year  coit? 

Incentiv  ifimbursement 
expenrneiitation 

Total  obligations  . 

2.  055  304 
1,836 

PbS,  713 

1  939 

2,317,852 

2.241,976 
1   170 

293,338 

1,094 
2,537,578 

2,457,150 
374 

332  956 

808 
2,791,287 
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The  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram protects  individuals  and  families 
against  the  costs  of  health  care  by  helping 
individuals  aged  65  and  over  who  elect  this 
coverage  to  finance  the  cost  of  physicians' 
services  and  certain  other  medical  and 
health  services.  Almost  all  persons  aged  65 
and  over  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  volun- 
tary supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram provided  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  about  96':  of  those  eligible  have  cl.ostn 
to  do  so.  The  costs  of  services  covered  by 
the  program  and  administrative  expenses  are 
f.nanced  bv  premium  payments  from  en- 
roilees together  with  matching  contributions 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the  Treasury. 

Benefit  payments.  Participants  in  the  pro- 
gram are  covered  for  the  cost  of  physician's 
service.?,  home  health  services  not  covered 
under  the  hospital  insurance  program,  out- 
patient services,  and  certain  other  medical 
costs,  with  specified  deductible  and  coin- 
surance amounts.  The  following  table  shows 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
|ln  thousands  of  dollaisl 


1971  lt'72 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Ho.vard  U.iiversiiy: 
Frtedmen's  Hospital 


18,  958       20,  555 


21,195 


Tiie  hospital  furnishes  inpatient  and  out- 
patient care  and  a  facility  for  training  of 
physicians  and  nurses  and  other  professional 
and  technical  health  personnel.  0))eration 
01  the  hospital  is  financed  by  direct  appro- 
priation and  income  derived  from  charges 
for  medical  and  hospital  services  for  self- 
pay  and  insured  patients.  Medicare  patients, 
and  other  patients  paid  for  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  Jurisdictions.  Fed- 
eral funds  provide  67',  of  the  total  opera' ine 
costs. 


comparative  data  on 
Insurance  beneflciari 
classified    bv    tvpe 

supplementary  medical 
es  and  benefit  payments, 
of    coverage,     for     1971 
ions). 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

through  1973  I  in  mil 

Patient  statistics: 

Admissions   . . . 
Avera?p  daily  patient  load 
including  newborns 
Outpatient  visits- 

Clinic 

Emergency 

Total  outpatient  visits. 

11,375 

389  9 

70  784 
57,369 

128,153 

1 1 . 600 

398.0 

73,  000 
59,000 

132,000 

11,800 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

406.0 
75  000 

Parsons  with  supplementary 
medical  insurarce  pro- 
tection (average) 

Berieliciaiie'.  receiving 
retmbUiStd  services 

19.8 
10.3 

$1,  864 

32 

106 

33 

20.1 
10.9 

20.5 
11.4 

60,000 
135,000 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
[In  thousands  of  dpllarsl 

Payinent  for  physicians' 
services 

$2,043 

36 

119 

J2,231 

41 
136 

Payments  'or  tiome  health 

services 
Paym?nts  lor  outpatient 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Payments  tor  other  medical 
and  health  services 

Departmental  management 
Commission  on  Medical 
Malpractice  .   

1.500 

42 

47 

Total  benefit  payments  . 

2,035 

2,240 

2,455 

500 

The  growth  in  benefit  payments  in  1972 
and  1973  results  from  increases  in  the  cov- 
ered population  and  projected  Increases  in 
the  utilization  and  cost  of  medical  care 
services.  For  1973  it  is  assumed  that  the  con- 
trols will  limit  recognized  fee  increases  to 
approximately  2'2',  ,  Without  these  assump- 
tions the  1972  benefit  estimate  wixild  be 
J5,000,000  higher  and  the  1973  benefit  esti- 
mate would  be  $65,000,000  higher. 

Construction,  The  costs  of  site  acquisition, 
design,  and  construction  of  the  office  facili- 
ties for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
are  financed  by  this  and  the  other  trust 
funds. 

Administration.  The  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion as  reflected  in  its  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation,  and  those  incurred  for  social 
security  programs  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  other  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  components  are  financed 
in  part  by  each  trust  fund. 

Incentive  reimbursement  experimentation 
The  1967  Social  Security  Amendments  pro- 
vide authorization  to  conduct  experiments 
for  reimbursement  of  providers  of  services 
on  a  basis  other  than  the  "reasonable  cost" 
or  "reasonable  charges"  provisions  generally 
applicable  under  the  Medicare  program  In 
order  to  achieve  incentives  for  ecotiomy 
while  maintaining  or  Improving  quality  in 
th-^  provision  of  health  services.  The  cost  of 
admlnlsteri-.g  R'ld  evnUiating  tlie  ex;-erl- 
ments  is  financed  by  the  ho,<^pltal  insurance 
and  supplementary  medical  Insunmce  trust 
funds.  Medical  Insurance  benefit  payments 
made  to  providers  of  health  services  who  are 
participating  In  these  experiments  are  in- 
cluded in  the  benefit  payments  shown  above 


The  Commission  convened  to  collect,  clas- 
sify, and  analyze  data  showing  the  incidence 
of  malpractice  claims  and  litigation,  and  to 
study  the  present  system  for  compensating 
individuals  tor  their  representatives)  for 
injury  or  death  arising  out  cf  medical  treat- 
ment, the  relationship  between  malpractice 
claims  and  the  current  legal  environment  on 
professional  practices  of  health  care  pro\lders 
and  institutions,  and  the  present  malpractice 
insurance  system  to  determine  its  role  and 
Its  effectiveness  in  the  processing  of  mal- 
practice claims. 

|ln  thousands  ol  do'laisl 


1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

est 

mate 

estimate 

Advances  and  reimburse- 

ment' 

Interp.itional  health 

(ictivities 

1,  123 

990 

1.D29 

F.imilv  health  insurance 

[t.i- 

153 

Ad'.i  J'v  ommittee  on 

dentil  health 

23 

86 

Ad  hue  committee  on 

heiltn  professions 

76 

IflS 

Legislation  l-,as  been  proposed  that  will 
require  intesisive  screening  of  fish  and  fishery 
products  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Frequency  and  intensity  of  current  fish 
establishment  Inspections  will  be  Increased 
to  provide  comprehensive  coverage.  Grants 
will  be  provided  to  States  to  assist  in  their 
development  of  inspection  programs  for  the 
Intrastate  fish  industry. 

This  estimate  also  provides  resources  for 
implementation  of  consumer  product  safety 
legislation  and  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Haz.irdous  Substances  Act.  The  new  legisla- 
tion will  provide  authority  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  consumer  products  not  subject  to 
existing  legislation,  to  remove  hazardous 
products  from  the  market,  and  to  inspect 
manufacturers'  and  distributors'  records. 

Legislation  also  has  been  proposed  to  au- 
thorize the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
establish  standards  relating  to  the  safety  of 
medical  devices. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MEMTAL  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971 
actual 


1972 

estimate 


1973 

estimate 


Health  services  planning  and 
development:  Health 
maintenance  oiganization 
activities 57.000 


60.000 


Legislation  has  been  proposed  to  promote 

the  development  and  expansion  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  through  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  in  order  to  make 
this  health  care  option  available  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation.  By  encouraging  Health 
maintenance  organization  development  the 
program  will  deal  with  specific  major  health 
care  problems:  rapid  inflation,  inefficient  or- 
ganization, uneven  distribution  of  medical 
resources,  and  inadequate  emphasis  on  ill- 
ness prevention. 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


tin  thousands  ol  dollarsi 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 

estimate 


Grants  to  States  lor  public 
assistance.  Medical  assist- 
ance   


-700. 220 


FOOD  AND  DRUG   ADMINISTRATION 
In  thousands  ol  dollaisl 


Pending  legislation  would  provide  Medi- 
care coverage  to  some  disabled  persons  cur- 
rently relying  on  Medicaid  and  would  thus 
cause  a  reduction   m   Medicaid  costs. 

This  legislation  would  also  modify  the 
Medicaid  program,  including  provisions  thai 
would  permit  States  more  flexibility  in  scope 
of  prcgram  discourage  over  utilization  of 
services.  p\x;e  increased  emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive and  ambulatory  medical  care,  and 
restrain  cost  increases  for  Institutional 
services,  Tliese  changes  are  consistent  with 
the  proposed  family  health  Insurance  plan, 
one  objective  of  which  is  to  promote  cost 
sharing  according  to  the  beneftclarys  ability 
to  pay. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  lUSTlCE 
FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1971 

actual 


1972 

estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Food.  Drug,  and  ProilucI 
Saleti    Wli.,l)sc'ne  l,ih, 
cori'umer  anj  ha;aidous 
piodui-l  satetv   am' 
niedica,  device  saliiy 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Salaries  and  Expenses.  Bu- 
reau o'  Prisons: 
Medical  services  5. 3ti6         6  316  7  10? 

38.  S4b  Narcotic  addict  treatment  .        1.  486         2, 743  J,  393 


8/16 


^tedlcal  services  Funds  are  allocared  to  the 
He;  1th  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
Istritlon  for  the  cost  of  medical,  psychiatric. 
anc   technical  services 

>  arcotlc  addict  treatment.  This  covers  the 
cos,  of  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  while 
in  institutions  and  provides  for  aftercare 
treatment  services  after  the  inma'e  is  re- 
1 
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l"f  ERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

111  ttiousaids  of  dollars] 


Con"   2u*'0ns  IQ  infprna- 

"  onj,  D-ganzations 
W^'  t  H^jith  Organization. 
Pj    i-nencan  Health  Or- 

jan.zation _    .    
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ADMIM3TRATI0N   OF  FOREIG"^   AFFAIRS 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


■^3-;  'al 

"c*  for  International 

■velopment     

:e  Corps    

■n^e 

;r  accounts 


193 
21 
18 
33 


211 
23 

19 

37 


211 
23 
19 

37 


1971 

actual 


1972 

estimate 


1973 

estimate 


21,581        23.711  26.3-12 

9.263        15  437  11.313 


Tjie  World  Health  Organization  is  increas- 
its  activities  in  the  area^  of  drug  moni- 
ig,  drug  efficacy,  environmental  services 
water  supply,  and  small  pox  eradication. 
The  Pan  American  Health  Organization  is 
increasing  its  activities  with  respect  to  ma- 
larl;i  eradication  and  it£  support  of  the  Pan 
Am:  rcan  Zoonosis  Center,  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  recent  outbreak  of  Venezuelan 
equ  n°  encephalitis 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

FEDERAL  AVIATION   ADMINISTRATION 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1971 

actual 


197Z 

estimate 


1973 

estimate 


ons    Administration 


of  I  ledical  programs. 


6  897 


7  363 


is  activity  covers  the  development  of 
lations  governing  the  physical  and  men- 
tness  of  airmen  and  other  persons  whose 
h  affects  safety  in  flight:  the  develop- 
and  s'.ipervision  of  a  health  and  med:- 
irogram  for  agency  personnel:  the  ad- 
-tration  of  an  aviation  medical  research 
■am.  the  project  costs  of  which  are 
ced  under  Engineering  and  develop- 
;  and  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
cal  Institute  building. 

\\n  thousands  ot  dollarsl 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


regulation.  Admin- 
on  of  medical  pro- 
s. 


4.568 


Not(     This  account  aiII  be  phased  out  in  1972  and  the  act'vity 
ill  b(  shown  m  the  operations  account  in  1973. 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


tfons  fairoort  and  air- 
ru'.t  tuo'i).  AdTiin- 
ion  of  medical  pro- 

nts 


2.745 


T^-  account  will  be  phased  out  m  1972.  The  activity 
snoAO  in  the  operations  account  m  1973. 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Research  and  development: 
Aviation  medicine 

2.130 

1 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Engineering  and  Develop- 
ment (airport  and  airway 
trust  fund):  Aviation 
medicine 

675 

985 

1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


This  provides  for  conducting  aeromedical 
research  directed  toward  Identifying  and 
eliminating  those  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical factors  inimical  to  personnel  engaged 
in  operating  the  traffic  control  system. 

ATOIVtIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972 

1973 

1971 

esti- 

esti- 

dual 

mate 

mate 

Operating  expenses: 
Biology  and  medicine 


88.117        88,845 


93, 


This  program   Includes  basic  and  applied 

research  and  development  In  the  life  sci- 
ences By  major  category,  the  costs  are  as 
follows  (m  thousands  of  dollars)  : 


Category 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  esti- 

actual  mate  mate 


Interaction  ot  radiation  with 

biological  systems 32,981        32,613  34,000 

Assessment,  e/aiuation,  and 

control  ot  radiation 

exposure  to  man  and  his 

environment 44,274        45,767  49  000 

Beneficial  applications  of 

radiation  10.862        10.465         10,800 

Total  biology  and 
medicine 88,117        88,845         93,800 

Additional  amounts  for 
environmental  research 
included  in  proposed  1972 
supplemental 2,000  700 


The  program  provides  the  scientific  Infor- 
mation nece.ssary  to  assure  that  all  nuclear 
energy  activities  are  conducted  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  safety  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment and  which  iiicreases  the  ability  to  pre- 
dict the  environmental  behavior  and  biologi- 
cal effects  of  radionuclides.  The  program  Is 
thus  directly  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
AEC  in  both  its  operations  and  Its  regulatory 
functions.  The  program  Is  coordinated  with 
other  Government  agencies  conducting  pro- 
grams in  related  aspects  of  biomedical 
research. 

Primary  emphasis  In  1973  will  be  placed  on 
program  areas  of  particular  importance  and 
uri^-ency  including:  the  late  effects  of  low 
doses  of  radiation:  tumorlgenlcity  of  par- 
ticles cf  Plutonium  and  other  alpha  emitters: 
thermal  alteration  of  fresh  water,  marine, 
and  atmospheric  environments;  toxicity  of 
radioelements  such  as  radium  and  uranium 
in  humans:  and  studies  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  biological  molecules  and  com- 
ponents of  cells  radiation-Induced  damage  to 
cells,  and  the  processes  by  which  the  damage 
Is  repaired 


|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Operating  expenses  (supple- 
mentalnovK  requested): 

Biology  and  medicine 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment: Biology  and  medi- 
cine ._ 

Plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment (supplemental  now 
requested):  Biology 
and  medicine _  _ 

7,079 

7,330 
2,000 

10  355 

2,000 


700 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION     MEDICAL  CARE 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


1971  19'2  19-3 

actual      estimate       estimate 


Direct  operating  costs 
funded: 
Maintenance  and  operation 
ot  VA  facilities: 
VA  hospital  care" 
Mencal  bed  sections        537  247      683  833        727  301 
Surgical  bed  sections  .     330.179      379.796        401863 
Psyctiiatnc  beri 
sections   .  .  404.581      4C0.161        415  047 

Nursing  home  care     ..    .       44.409        53.255  65  642 

Domiciliary  care__  42.510        43.002  44  325 

Restoration  centers 4.065  4  217  4  325 

Outpatient  care  ..     293,362      357.770        447' 169 

Miscellaneous  benefits 

and  services.  28.788        33  808  38  854 

Education  and  training..     102,742       117.382         143  457 
Research  and  develop- 
ment in  health 

services... 2.333  2,  189 

Contract  care: 

Hospitalization 17,551        20.270  21727 

Nursing  home  19  685         26.922  32.450 

Grants  for  State  home  care 

Domiciliary  7,  757  8,058  8  420 

Nursing  hOT.e  5,405  6.032  7  111 

Hospitalization 3,145  3.245  3,734 

Total  direct  operating 
costs  funded 1.843.759  2,139.940     2,361,480 

Capital  outlay  funded 
Maintenance  and  operation 
of  VA  facilities 
VA  hospital  care 
Medical  bed  sections  22,015        44  350  51200 

Surgical  bed  sections  .       13.326        27,000  25,300 

Psychiatric  bed 
sections   ..  10  057        20  165  15  900 

Nursing  home  care.  ...        1,354  733  1,650 

Do-nicihary  care  ..         1.185  1,200  1220 

Re-toration  centers 122  190  220 

Outpatient  care     .  3.890  6.510  8  974 

Miscellaneous  benefits 

and  services 2,986  3,812  3.900 

Education  and  training...  387  900  2  000 

Research  and  develop- 
ment in  health 

services. .  .  1  1 

Total  capital 
outlay.  55,323      104,861        110,364 

Total  direct  program 
costs  funded...     1.899.082  2.224,801     2,471,844 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Reimbursable  program' 
Maintenance  and  operation 
of  VA  facilities: 

VA  hospital  care 

Outpatient  care  .    . 

Total  reimbursable 
program  costs 

Total  program  costs 
funded 
Change  in  selected  resources 


13.535 
2,930 


13.154  13  154 

2,846  2.846 


16.465       16.000        16.000 


1  915  547  2.260  801     2  487  844 
42  326 


Total  obligations.. I,  957,  873  2,  260,  801    2  487,  844 


Pr.jviding  the  highest-quality  health  care 
to  eligible  veterans  is  the  prime  mission  of 
the  Veterans  Administration's  medical  sys- 
tem. In  fulfilling  that  mission,  the  Veterans 
Administration  operates  the  country's  largest 
civilian  hospital  system.  Between  1971  and 
1973,  the  system  will  expand  from  166  to 
170  hospitals,  from  76  to  83  VA  nursing 
homes,  and  froi  i  199  ^o  203  oi'tpatlent  clinics. 
Employment  will  rise  by  11.824  permanent 
positions  in  this  period,  to  145.245  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  health  workers.  The  total 
number  cf  veterans,  who  in  1973  will  receive 
s(;me   form   of   health   care   financed   by   this 


Man-h  16,  1972 
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appropriation  will  rise  by  nearly  24';  over 
the  number  served  in  1971,  to  4,700,000.  To 
help  maintain  its  standards  of  medical  ex- 
cellence, the  Veterans  Administration  trains 
medical  students,  physicians,  and  all  other 
categories  of  health  manpower,  and  conducts 
an  extensive  program  of  medical  research 
(largely  financed  by  the  Medical  and  pros- 
thetic research  appropriation).  Under  the 
impetus  of  the  President's  national  health 
initiatives  for  improving  the  quality  and  ac- 
cessibility of  health  care,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  legislation  xa 
authorize  earlier  treatment  of  disease.  VA 
also  has  engaged  in  an  expanding  program  of 
demonstrations  of  new  models  of  health 
organization  and  delivery,  including  progres- 
sive regionalizatlon  of  its  hospitals,  improve- 
ments in  design  and  location  of  outpatient 
clinics,   and  other   improvements. 

Specific  increases  in  1973  cover  activation 
expenses  for  the  new  hospitals  at  San  An- 
tonio. Texas:  Columbia.  Missouri;  Lexington. 
Kentucky;  Northport.  New  York;  San  Diego, 
California:  and  Tampa,  Florida;  increased 
staffing  to  improve  inpatient  and  outpatient 
care;  extension  of  new  specialized  medical 
services  begun  in  1972  and  initiation  of  addi- 
tional specialized  medical  services;  increased 
outpatient  workloads  resulting  from  the 
Vietnam  war;  1,723  more  VA  nursing  home 
care  beneficiaries  treated  and  5,122  more 
beneficiaries  treated  in  non-VA  facilities; 
expansion  of  the  education  and  training  pro- 
gram; increased  usage  of  drugs,  utilities, 
communications,  prosthetics,  medical  and 
dental  supplies,  and  operating  supplies;  in- 
creased equipment  and  minor  improvements: 
wage  and  salary  Increases  and  other  pa\Toll 
adjustments  including  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  taxes;  and  increased  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  additional 
facilities  and  space. 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  VA  facilities. 
VA  hospital   care. 


Medical  bed  sections 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


Patients  treated. 

Average  employment  (in- 
cluding education  and 
training)  .... 


367,230      389,500        405,000 
46,535  56,175  59,162 


Surgical  bed  sections 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


Patients  treated 

Average  employment  (in- 
cluding education  and 
framing) 


291,049      288.025        288  987 
27,936        30,053  31,699 


1971  1972  1973 

Psychiatric  bed  sections  actual      estimate       estimate 


Patients  treated 160.300      148.100        150,216 

Average  employment  (in- 
cluding education  and 
t'aining). 36,470        32,475  33,151 


VA  Hospitals 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


818,579      825,625        844,203 


Patients  treated 

Average  employment  (in- 
cluding education  and 
training). _ .     110,941       118.703        124,012 


Nursing  home  care 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


Patients  treated.. 

Average  employment  (in- 
cluding education  and 
training) 


7,398 


8,837 


3, 955         4,  494 


10.560 


5,467 


Domiciliary  care 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Patients  treated   .. 

Average  employment  (in- 
cluding education  and 
training) 

25.  666 
.        3,084 

25.710 
3,024 

24,  380 
3,009 

Restoration  centers 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Patients  treated      . 

Average  employment  (in- 
cluding education  and 
training)                   

2.467 
297 

2  886 
338 

2.993 
341 

Outpatient  care.  This  includes  care  provided  by  VA  staff 

and  by  physicians  and  dentists  participating  under  a  fee  basis 
arrangement  in  the  hometown  care  program. 


NUMBER  OF   MEDICAL   VISITS   AND   DENTAL  CASES 
AUTH0RI2ED 

|ln  thousands! 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Medical  visits: 

Staff 6,798  7,349  8,450 

Fee 1,266         2,084  2,395 

Total..   8.064         9.433         10,845 

Dental  cases  authorized: 
Examinations: 

Staff 148  988      139  000        149,000 

Fee 97  835      118  700        119  000 

Total    246.823     257,700       268.000 

Treatments: 

Staff 83,025        89,000  91,000 

Fee  .       160,963      143,590        156,000 

Total 243,988      232,590        247.000 

Average  employment  (in- 
cluding education  and 
training). 14,488        16,064  20,318 


Miscellaneous  benefits  and  services  This 
includes  items  of  expense  not  directly  con- 
nected with  medical  care  and  treatment  sucli 
as  beneficiary  travel,  care  of  the  dead,  oper- 
ation of  personnel  quarters  at  medical  facil- 
ities, and  the  cost  of  furnishing  supply,  en- 
gineering, housekeeping,  and  other  admin- 
istrative support  service  to  other  Veterans 
Administration  departments  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis. 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


Aveiage  employment 


1.084  1.097 


1  097 


Education  and  training.  All  Education  and 
training  average  employment  has  been 
apportioned  to  the  respective  inpatient 
activitv. 


Average  employment 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


5.958        6.168 


1973 

estimate 


7.489 


Research  and  development  in  health  serv- 
ices. In  1973  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
funds  over  1972  to  expand  and  dnersify  re- 
search and  development  for  improved  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services.  The  1973  funds 
for  this  activity  are  included  under  the  ap- 
propriation Medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  expenses. 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Average  employment. 


89 


100 


Contract  care  Hospitalization.  This  covers 
the  hospitalization  in  other  Federal  hos- 
pitals for  service  and  non-service-connected 
disabilities  where  Veterans  Administration 
facilities  art  not  available.  It  also  covers  the 
use  of  non-Federal  hospitals  which  are  lim- 
ited to  treatment  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, except  that  female  veterans,  veter- 
ans in  training  under  the  provisions  of  38 
U.S.  Code  1506,  and  veterans  In  U.S.  terri- 
tories and  possessions  may  also  receive 
treatment  for  non-service-connected  disa- 
bilities. 


1971  1972 

actual    estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Patients  treated 22.168       22.225 


22.500 


Nursing  home.  This  Includes  provision  for 
nursing  care  of  veterans  In  private  facili- 
ties where  Veterans  Administration  facili- 
ties are  not  available. 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Patients  treated 

12.803 

15. 165 

17.060 

GRANTS   FOR  STATE 

HOME   CARE  -^DOHfllCIUARY 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Patients  treated 

11, 129 

11,356 

11,926 

Nursing  home 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Patients  treated 

5,413 

5,977 

7,098 

Hospitalization 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Patients  treated   .    _.  .  ^ 

Aveiage  employment  (lor 
support  of  non-VA  facility 
workloads) 


6  728 


197 


6,943 


197 


8  204 


197 


The  requirements  presented  In  this  budget 
submission  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
templated receipt  in  1973  of  an  amount  of 
property  and  supplies  from  other  Federal 
agencies  or  from  the  General  post  fund,  na- 
tional homes.  Veteran.^  Administration, 
equivalent  to  that  experienced  in  1971  which 
had  an  acqiusition  value  of  $3,100,000.  This 
does  not,  however,  represent  the  value  of  the 
Items  when  transferred 

MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC  RESEARCH 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Direct  operating  costs  funded: 

Medical  research 53.088 

Prosthetic  research 2,019 

Total  direct  operating 
costs  funded 55.107 


56,538 
2.078 


62.670 
3.053 


58.616        65.723 


8718 


^Ej'CiL  iND  PROSTHETIC  RESEARCH— Continue  I 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Cap 

M 
Pj 


•il 


'  otalcap  !3.  Qut'ay.. 

otal  direct  Drogram 
cost;  f'jnded 
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ical   research.   The    1973   program  pro- 

for  additional  research  m  drug  addic- 

,  sickle   cell   disease,   psychiatry,   pulmo- 

disease.    and    other    areas    of    Veterans 

Inlstration  specialization 

osthetic    research     The    budget    provides 

ir.crea.se  in   1973  funding  of  re'search. 

lopment,   and   testing   of   prosthetic,   or- 

)edic.    and    seusorv    aids    for    improving 

care  and  rehabilitation  of  disabled  ellgi- 

veterans.     including     amputees,     para- 

ics,  and  the  blind. 


MEDICAL  ADMI'tiSTRATION   AND   WISCELLA'iEOUS 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 

|ln  tnousa-^ds  of  dcllarsl 


Operi  ting  costs  funded 


Ca: 


Me  I 

:  J 


Crii 


I 
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March  16,  1972 


1971  1972  19'3 

actual     estimate       estimate 


I  outlay  funded; 

ical  researcfi 

thetic  research 


6,613         9,079  9,410 

26  40  160 


6.640         9,119 


9,570 


61, 746       57, 735        75, 293 


ursable  program' 

ical  research 

ncer  ctiemottietapy 

resea'cn 

tner.    .  . 

Tata'  reimbufNabie 

program  co;ts. 
Tata  program  costs 

'unde:! 
?  n  selectej  resources 

Total  opiigations 


021 
550 


1.906 
550 


1,181  2  156 


1,950 
550 


2,500 


63.227        70.191  77.793 

1   j38 

54. 265       70, 191         77. 793 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Med  lal.  fiospital,  and 

dir  iiciliary  administraticn 
Pojtgradjateand  mser.ice 
a^riing 
E^c^4r^ge  " f  Tiedcai 

Rese^cr-  a-'d  de.elopment 
eairh  services  


1!  r2 

3  297 

I  923 

99 


!5  21?  17, 

■1215  4, 

76  1. 

101  2. 


21? 
908 
500 
301 


;'3l  ~ce'3'  ^g  cists 

funded 

I  .outia*  'ur-ded 
cal   iiaspital,  and 
mic  1  ary  administra- 


19,591        19,605         25.915 


c  la 


g'adija'ea-'d  i-^ser.ice 

jin.ij, 

ge  Dt  medical 
hrmat'Ori 

!3'ch  and  development 
health  services 


53 

210 

402 


57 

590 


101 
501 
50C 
240 


Total  capi'al  outlay.. 

Tota'  :-og-3rn  CQCts 

tuTiji^d 
nge   n  selected 
sources  -  -    -. 

Total  ooligations  . . 


665 

647 

1.341 

20  256 

20  252 

27,292 

-211 

20. 045       20. 252         27. 292 


Medical,  hospital,  and  dom;ciliary  admln- 
istrMion  covers  the  development,  implemen- 
tation, and  administration  of  policies,  plans, 
and  br'./ad  objectives,  and  provides  executive 
dlrertion  for  all  agency  medical  programs 
Pf)stgraduate  and  inservice  training  pro- 
for  tuition  and  registration  p>ayments, 
irer  fees,  travel  expenses,  and  training 
rials  incidental  to  continuing  education 
for  professional  medical  and  admin- 
tive  staff  This  also  serves  aa  a  media 
disseminating  information  on  medical 
nces  resulting  from  research  efforts, 
change  of  medical  information  provides 
entering  into  agreements  '*'lth  medical 
s.  hospitals,  research  centers  and  indi- 
1  institutions,  and  members  of  the  med- 
scientific  community  under  which  phy- 
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sicians  at  hospitals  not  affiliated  with  medi- 
cal schools  will  maintain  closer  contact  with 
such  schools  and  other  primary  sources  of 
medical  information.  iThls  program  was  ex- 
tended an  additional  four  years  by  Public 
Law  92-69.  approved  August  6.  1971.  Esti- 
mates for  1972  are  being  submitted  under  the 
Proposed  for  separate  transmittal,  existing 
legislation  section.  Funds  for  1972  are  to  be 
obtained  by  transfer  of  savings  from  Medi- 
cal care  appropnation  i 

Research  and  development  in  health  serv- 
ices provides  for  studies  designed  to  facili- 
tate improved  delivery'  of  health  care  serv- 
ices I  The  major  portion  of  this  activity  was 
funded  under  the  appropriation  Medic<il  care 
prior  to  1973  ) 

MEDICAL  ADVi'i'STPATiON  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  OPERAT- 
ING   EXPENSES     SUPPLEMENTAL    NOW    REQUESTED) 

iln  thousands  of  dallarsi 


1971 
actual 


1972 

estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Exchange  ol  medical 
information 


1.924 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITAL  AND  D0fl4ICILIARY 
FACILITIES 

<ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


Hosp'tals 

Replacernent  and  modern- 
ization                    .  53.854  53,671  37,127 

Other  improvements 11.935  30.401  37,024 

Domiciliaries,           40  417 

Nur'ing  hon'es.                 624  2,858  2.853 

Construction  of  research 

and  education  facilities.   ..  7,043  11,662  8,838 

General  administration 7,463  8,765  9,741 

Total  program  costs 

funded   .  .   80.919      107.397         96  000 

Change  in  selected 
resources  21,915         2,500         59.923 

Total  obligations.   .  102,834      109,897        155.923 


These  funds  provide  for  the  construction  of 
new  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities:  re- 
placement and  relocation  of  existing  hos- 
pi:als  and  domiciliaries;  acquisition  of  sites; 
modernization  and  other  improvements;  In- 
cluding alterations  and  additions  for  medical 
research  and  education  facilities,  nursing 
home  beds,  supply  depots,  and  data  process- 
ing centers:  al!  of  which  include  construction 
planning.  admi:ii.-.tration,  and  related  staff 
activities 

H:>spitals,  Replacement  and  modernization. 
This  activity  provides  for  constructioia  of  new 
hjspitals,  replacement  and  relocation  of 
existing  hospitals,  and  modernization  of 
existing  hospitals  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
standards  of  new  hospitals  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Other  improvements.  This  activity  provides 
for  needed  improvements  at  ho.spltais  which 
are  not  included  as  replacement  or  mod- 
ernization projects, 

Damiciliarles,  This  activity  provides  for 
construction  of  domiciliary  facilities,  includ- 
ing restoration  centers. 

Nursing  homes.  This  activity  provides  for 
the  construction  necessary  to  establish  VA 
nursing  home  facilities.  These  facilities  are 
being  provided  bv  altering  existing  hospital 
and  domiciliary  facilities  and  by  new  con- 
struction where  neces.sary 

General  administration  This  activity  pro- 
vides for  planning,  administration,  design 
and  constrticrion  supervision,  construction 
research  and  development  program,  and  re- 
lated staff  activities 


GRANTS    FOR  CONSTRUCTION   OF  STATE   EXTENDED   CARE 

FACILITIES 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Grants  lor  State  nursing 
home  construction 

Grants  for  existing  State 
ho.ne  hospital  or 

dom, ciliary  (ac'litv 
remodeling,  modification, 
01  alteration 

4  168 

2,680 
1,320 

1,575 
3  725 

Total  program  costs 
funded   .. 
Change  111  selected  resources 

4,168 
188 

4,000 
685 

5,300 
3,730 

Tola  obligations 

4,356 

4.585 

9,  000 

This  program  provides  grants  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  construction  of  State  nursing 
facilities  and  to  remodel,  modify,  or  alter 
existing  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities 
m  State  homes  for  providing  care  and  treat- 
ment to  war  veterans, 

GRANTS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 
lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Medical  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans.  ... 

Medical  research  and  train- 
ing grants     .. 

Hospital  equipment,  plant. 
and  facilities  rehabilita- 
tion grants.  . ..   . 


Total  obligations. 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

1,558 

2,000 

2,000 

72 

100 

31 
1,661 

9  . 
2,109 

2.009 

Grants  are  made  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment, at  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  or 
at  contract  facilities,  of  Philippine  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  and  new  Philippine 
Scouts.  Public  Law  89-612  extended  the  pro- 
gram for  another  five  years  through  June  30, 
1973.  and  expanded  reimbursement  to  In- 
clttde  payments  for  hospital  care  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities. 


1971  1972  '.373 

actual     estimate       estimate 


Patients  treated  . 


4.270 


5.455 


ADVANCES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Medical  administration  and 

miscellaneous  operating 
expenses   .                   . 
Research,  training,  and 
demonstration  project 

45 
420 

50 
440 

52 
750 

Total  program  costs 
funced 
Change  in  selected  resources 

465 
-13 

490 

802 

Total  obligations          . 

452 

490 

802 

MEDICAL  CARE    DIRECT  OPERATING  COSTS  FUNDED 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Maintenance  and  operation 
of  VA  facilities- 

VA  hospital  care 

Medical  bed  sections         6 

Surgical  bed  sections        2 

Psychiaf'ic  bed  sections  ... 4 

Nursing  home  care      

Domiciliary  care 

Restoration  centers    S 

Outpatient  care  1,456 

Total  obligations     15,945 


928 
961 
173 
589 
30 


March  16,  1972 
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8719 


Proposed  legislation.  1973.  To  provide  shift 
differential  pay  for  certain  nurses  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  performing  service  in 
the  evening  or  night  shifts,  on  weekends,  on 
holidays,  or  overtime  ($15,936,0001 . 

To  extend  installation  of  official  telephone 
service  In  the  private  residences  of  all  non- 
medical Veterans  Administration  facility  di- 
rectors ($3,000). 

To  authorize  agreements  between  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  and  other  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  or  medical  installations  for 
central  administration  of  training  for  interns 
and  residents  ($6.0001. 

MEDICAL   ADMINISTRATION    AND    MISCELLANEOUS   OPER- 
ATING  EXPENSES 

(Proposed    for    later    transmittal,    proposed    legislation) 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Medical,  hospital,  and 
domiciliary  administration 

155 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Chief  Medical  Directors, 
$82,000. 

To  amend  salary  range  for  Director  of  Nurs- 
ing Service.  Chaplain  Service.  Pharmacy 
Service,  and  Dietetic  Service,  and  create  Di- 
rector grade  In  nursing  schedule  and  posi- 
tion of  Chief  Optometrist,  $73,000. 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION   OF  STATE   EXTENDED  CARE 
FACILITIES 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Total  obligations. 


l.OCO 


Grants  provided  under  this  program  to 
assist  States  in  the  construction  of  State 
nursing  facilities  and  to  remodel,  modify. 
or  alter  existing  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities  in  State  homes  have  been  restricted 
to  50'^  of  the  total  cost  of  the  projects. 
Legislation  is  proposed  in  1973  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  grants  from  the  50 '"r  limit  to 
65'"   of  the  total  cost  of  the  projects. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION     GOVERNMENT    PAYMENTS 
FOR   ANNUITANTS,    EMPLOYEES 


[In  thousands  ol  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972  1973 

estimate       estimate 


HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Goi/ernment  contributions  for 
annuitants  benefits  (1959 
law)  59,400 


96,936        126,846 


Operating  costs  funded 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate       estimate 


Government  contributions  tor 
annuitants  benefits  (1960 
act) 

Administrative  expense 
(1960  act) 


10,615 
278 


12,229  12,145 

205  227 


Total  program  costs 
funded  70.293 

Change  in  selected  resources.  112 


109,370        139,218 
198        -1,610 


Tot.'^l  obligations 


70,405   109,558   137,608 


This  appropriation  covers:  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  cost  of  health  Insurance 
for  certain  annuitants  as  defined  in  Sections 
8901  and  8906  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code: 
the  Government's  share  of  the  cost  of  health 
insurance  for  other  annuitants  i  who  were 
retired  when  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  law  became  effective l,  as  defined 
in  the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1960:  and  the  Government's 
contribution  for  payment  of  administrative 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  administration  of  the  Retired  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1960. 

The  use  of  these  funds  is  reflected  in  thi^ 
schedules  for  the  Employees  health  benefi'  = 
fund  and  the  Retired  employees  health  ben- 
efits fund, 

EMPLOYEES  HEALTH    BENEFITS  FUND -OPERATING  COSTS 

FUNDED 

jln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  esti- 

actual  mate  matt 


1,021  382     1  396  294     1  633  332 
37  124  35  000  38,000 


Payments  to  earners 
Semimonthly 

(subscriptions). . 
Annual  from  con- 
tingency reserve. 
Excess  cr  deficienrv  on 
payments  to  carriers 
Administration 

Total  operating  costs 
funded   .  1  072  7,39     1  330,  365     1  656  196 

Change  m  selected  re- 
sources     .  -4,570  20.070  27.000 

Total  obligations.         1,068  169     1,350,435     1  683  196 


12  734 
1,499 


-12,570      -17,500 
1.541  2,314 


The  fund  finances  the  cost  of  health  bene- 
fits for:  Active  employees;  employees  who  re- 
tired after  June.  1960.  or  their  survivors:  and 
the  related  ex-penses  of  the  Commission  in 
administering  the  program, 

RETIRED  EF^PLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAfil 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 

estimate 


Subscription  charge  pay- 
ments to  uniform  plan 


carrier 

Less  excess  subscription 
charge  held  bv  carrier 

6  526 
-827 

5,973 
-2,154 

5.779 
-2.  306 

Net  payments 
Government  conlnbutions  to 
annuitants  with  private 
plans    

7,353 

6,570 

8  137 

8,214 

8  085 

8  230 

RECAPITULATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Administration 

Total  obligations 


283 
14,206 


205 


16.556 


227 
16,  542 


This   fund   finances:    The   cost   of   health 

benefits  for  retired  employees  and  survivors 
who  enroll  m  the  Government -sponsored 
uniform  health  benefits  plan:  the  contribu- 
tion to  retired  employees  and  survivors,  who 
retain  or  purchase  private  health  Insurance; 
and  expenses  of  the  Commission  in  admin- 
istering the  program. 

RAILROAD   RETIREMENT   BOARD     ADVANCES  AND 
REIMBURSEMENTS 


[In  thousands  ol  dollars) 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Medicare  activities  (Social 
Security  Administration).. 


607 


634 


634 


LIMITATION    ON    RAILROAD    UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE 
ADMINISTRATION  FUND 


|ln  thousands  ol  ddlarsl 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Processing  of  sickness 
claims 


2.402         2.473  2.546 


TEMPORARY  STUDY   COMMISSIONS    NATIONAL   COMMIS- 
SION ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Salaries  and  expenses 


1971  1972  1973 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Conduct  a  study  ol 

marihuana  and  the  causes 

of  drug  abuse  76         1,762  1.080 

Change  in  selected  resources.  5  85  40 

Total  obligations..  81  1.847  1.120 


The  Commission  will  conduct  a  study  of 
marihuana,  including  the  extent  of  Its  use, 
the  efficacy  of  existing  laws.  Its  pharmacol- 
ogy and  effects,  its  relationship  to  crime  and 
other  drugs,  and  its  international  control. 
Tlie  Commission  will  also  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  into  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  and  their  relative  significance. 

On  the  basis  of  its  study,  the  Commission 
will  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  for  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative action. 


1971  actual    1972  estimate      1973  estimate 


1971  actual    1972  estimate     1973  estimate 


Grand  total  of  obligations  .  21,412,218 

Executive  Office  of  the  President    Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President  (206,  003) 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs...  36,372 

Foreign  assistance..                  2  309 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 167,  322 

Department  of  Agriculture                    (105,388) 

Agricultural  Research  Service   .        101,483 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Service 

Forest  Service 3,905 

Department  of  Commerce:  Promotion  of  Industry 

and  Commerce.                        298 

Department  of  Defense— Military (241,  134) 

Operation  and  maintenance. 1,614 

Revolving  and  management  funds. 239,  520 


24,887,482        26  716  IPS 


3,000 

(263,181) 

55,  129 

28  852 

179,200 

(140,880) 

49  463 

74  848 

16,569 


6  S56 

(208  928) 

18  000 

8  928 

152  000 

(137  608) 

1  2  533 

■  108  385 

26  690 


310 

3in 

(250,272) 

(251  496) 

2,257 

■  2,  543 

248,015 

248,953 

Department  of  Defense     Civil (23.083)  (25.664) 

Soldiers  Hoi-MH 4,853  5.109 

The  Panama  Canal   .    ..  18,220  20.555 
Department  of  He,ilth,  Education,  and  Welfare. . .     (17. 385.  732)    (20. 100,  518) 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 92.253  136.654 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion (1.556.514)      (2.222.155) 

Mental  health  421.442  602.530 

Sr    Elizabeths  Hos|ii!3l  45.314  49,783 

Health  Services  planning  and  development.  ,  ,  324,021  401.839 

Hpalth  Spruces  delivery..  607,434  770,006 

Patient  car?  and  spaci.ll  health  services  5.610 

Prevenjive  health  services.  46,637  86.818 

National  healtn  statistics.    .   10.342  15.844 

Commissioned  oKictrs'  dependents  medical 

care 10,173  11.460 


(26, 758) 
5,076 
21  682 
(21,303  080) 
193,027 

(2,529.654) 

522.130 

55. 860 

500.117 

773.875 

153.822 
18  659 

11.913 
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RECAPITULATION— Continued 


March  16,  1972 


1971  actual  1972  estimate     1973  estimate 


irtment  of  Healtti.  Education    and  Weifare- 
buii  ti'-gs  anj  t3cilities 
Office  of  tne  Admmistfator 
inliin  healtn  services 
indun  healtn  facilities 
Emergency  nealtn 

MeilicalfacilitiesgLaranteeand  loan  fund 
Service  and  supply  fund 
l^v^nces  and  reimtjursements 
Puolic  Healtn  Service  trust  funds._ 
fitional  Institutes  of  Healtn 
Biologies  standards 
National  Cancer  Institute 
National  Heart  and  Lung  institute 
Natinnal  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 

Diseases 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 

and  Stroke 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 

Diseases 
National     Institute    of    General     (Medical 

Sciences 
National    Institute    of    Cnild    Health    and 

Human  Development 
National  Eye  Institute 
ational  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences 
Research  resources     . 
Fogart/   International  Center  for  Advanced 

Study  in  tne  Health  Sciences 
Healtn  manpower 
national  i_i&rsr/ of  Vledicine 
Ji  'A  lings  3n  I  Faciir.ies 
Ddice  of  tne  Director 
kiendtic  activities  Overseas 
^e3lln  professions  eaucation  fund 
'lurs    fainingfund 
General  researcn  support  grants 
tational   Institutes  of  Health  management 

fund 
lervice  and  supply  fund 
Advances  and  reimbursements 
:e  of  E-!u'".ilion 
al  and  R?nabililation  Service 
irants  to  States  fnr  Public  Assistance    Med- 
ical 3>5ialance 
Usistance  to  refugees  m  the  United  States  . 


I 


-Continued 

i.  002 

11.032 

126.  891 

23, 185 

5.073 

5,634 

15  666 

668 

(1.765,511) 

9,277 

232.  856 

194,826 

35.211 

137.947 

103, 445 

102, 053 

159.841 

94.  744 
29,  985 

20. 093 
66, 187 

3.415 

372,025 

21,381 

l.n95 

8,902 

27.  094 

3,844 

2,597 

54,200 

60.661 

20,498 

3,334 

5.901 

(3.376.682) 

3.373,866 
2,816 


9,652 

12,  359 

154.086 

32,  107 

4,267 

35,000 

10.063 

19.  722 

1,009 

(2.362,373) 

9,  139 

337, 705 

232.135 

43.260 

152,968 

116.519 

108. 733 

173.335 

116.161 
37, 022 

26,327 
74.928 

4,280 

698  912 

24. 105 

10.272 

11.010 

27,686 

3.996 

3,342 

55.212 

63  242 
2u,466 
11.618 
13.024 
(4,022,281) 

4.018.681 
3.600 


19 

457 

12 

590 

163 

179 

42.  984 

4,268 

112  800 

10 

809 

26 

177 

1 

014 

415 

316) 

9 

297 

430. 

20fi 

254 

416     , 

44. 

076 

1971  actual  1972  estimate    1973  estimate 


1 


873,638 


158.394 

117.298 

111.917 

175.  716 

126.696 
37.201 

28  817 
74.  929 

4.465 

'603.040 

28,  104 

11.350 

11.526 

25.619 

3.846 

3.347 

54.624 

66, 768 
21.909 
11.755 
12.400 
(3.806.067) 

3.  802,  467 
3.600 


Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare— Continued 

Social  Security  Administrat  on  (lo  469  S'Si 

Payments  to  Social  Security  Trust  Funds:  '       '   " 

Matching    pa/nients    for    supplementary 
medical  insurance 
Hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsuVed.  _  "  ' ' ' 
Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses:  Health 
insurance: 
Hospital  insurance 
Supplementary  rnedical  insurance 
Federal  nospital  insurance  trust  fund 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical   Insurance 

Trust  Fund   .  _ 

Special      Institutions:  Howard      University— 

Freedmen's  Hospital  . 
Office  of  tne  Secretary    ...  '     "^ 

Department  of  lustice:  Federal  Prison  System 
Department  of  State 
Kabul  Hospital 
World  Healtn  Organization 
Pan  American  Health  Organization 
Department  of  Transportation:  Federal  Aviation 

Administration 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Veterans  Administration 
Medical  care    . 

Madical  and  prostnetic  research 
Medical    administration    and     miscellaneous 

operating  expenses  

Construction    of    hospital    and    domiciliary 

facilities     

Grants  for  construction  of  State  extended  care 

facilities 
Grants  to  tne  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Advances  and  reimbursements 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Government   payments   for   annuitants,   em- 
ployees health  benefits 
Employees  healtn  benehts  fund 
Retired  emplo/eei  health  benehts  program..!. 
Railroad  Reliremenl  Board 
National  Commission  on   Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse       


(11,320  885)     (12  323,892) 


133.579 

254  649 

5,633.478 

2,317.852 

18,958 

1,  375 

6,792 

(31.2J9) 

265 

21,681 

9,263 

9.027 
95  196 

2.  151.486) 
1,957.873 
64,265 

20.045 

102.  834 


4.356 
1,661 

452 
(1.  152,780) 

70.405 

1.068.169 

14.  206 

3,009 


1.376.400 

1.434 

ni5 

503,351 

457 

.825 

156,777 

164 

961 

291691 

328 

«?7 

6,  456.  088 

7,  136 

977 

2  537,  578 

2,791 

287 

20.  555 

21 

195 

2,681 

1 

5?9 

9. 1-164 

10.505 

(34,468) 
290 

(37. 945) 
290 

23,741 

26.342 

1J,437 

11 

313 

7,988 

8 

348 

100.175 

104 

855 

(2,470,349) 

(2,777, 

754) 

2,260  8ol 

2,  503. 

789 

70,191 

77. 

793 

81 


22. 176 

109,897 

4,685 
2   109 
490 
(1,476,559) 

109,  568 

1.35J.435 

16,556 

3,107 

1,847 


Grand  total  of  obligations 21,412.218        2V  887  482 


27,447 

155,923 

10.000 
2.000 
802 
(1.837.346) 

137,608 

1.683.196 

16. 542 

3,280 

1.120 

26,716  189 


icreases  and  decreases  due  partly  to  shifts  in  programs  from  one  Service  to  the  other 
.irge  amounts  for  Medical  under  Defense  are  not  isolated  from  other  budget  items  and  are 
tri»'|tGre  not  included  above, 


'The  1973  decline  stems  from  technical  adiustments  in  advance  obligational  authority. 


wi-;y   extension  of  the   west 
front  must  be  stopped  and 

how  TO   GO  ABOUT  IT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

lous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

from  New  York  iMr,  Stratton'   is 

ignized  for  20  minutes. 

^Ir.  STRATTON  asked  and  wa.s  given 

i.ssion  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

r.    STRATTON.    Mr,    Speaker,    last 

when  I  took  strong  exception  to  the 

of  the  Commission  on  the  Exten- 

of  the  Capitol  to  proceed  with  the 

-planned    extension    of    the    West 

several  new  Members  expressed 

exity  to  me  over  this  clash.  What  is 

rong  with  the  Commission's  decision 

iroceed    with   the   ne-.v   West   Front '^ 

asked  And  if  it  is  wrong,  what  can 

s  Con;re.=smen  do  about  it  anyway^ 

are  good  questions,  Mr,  Speaker. 

they  deserve  a  straightforward  and 

■St  answer.  Also  they  remind  us  that 

West  Ftont  extension  has  been  kick- 

iround  here  for  a  long  time.  It  is  all 

amiliar  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 

for   a   few   terms,   but   it   may   be 

_     to  our  new  Members.  After  all. 

ast  public  debate  on  the  West  Front 

place  in  December   1969.   and  the 

has  not  been  raised  on  the  floor 


sinct 

N(  w  that  the  question  has  suddenly 
been  projected  into  the  foreground  again 
by  t  le  Commission's  abrupt  action  last 


week,  this  is  a  good  time  to  review  the 
issues  involved. 

The  most  important  thing  that  is 
wrong.  Mr.  Speaker — and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy made  th!.<  point  very  clear  in 
the  Record  for  March  13— is  that  what 
has  happened  is  completely  contrary'  to 
the  democratic,  deliberative  process  of 
trovernment  which  Contrre.-s  itself  em- 
bodies. If  we  want  to  add  another  tally 
clerk  to  the  House  staff  at  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  salary  it  requires  a  vote  of 
the  membership.  Yet  a  decision  that 
could  profoundly  alter  the  Nation'.*  No,  1 
historic  shrine,  to  .say  nothing  of  ulti- 
mately co.-iting  the  taxpayers  more  than 
S70  million,  is  taken  without  debate. 
v.ithcut  discu.ssion,  without  a  public  rec- 
ord, behind  closed  doors,  by  the  desires 
of  just  a  handful  of  Members,  and  with- 
out any  opportunity  for  other  Members 
to  comment,  much  less  vote,  on  the  issue. 

This  is  profoundly  wroni;  today  in 
America.  Mr,  Speaker,  no  matter  what 
the  1970  appropriation  bill  may  .say.  It 
flies  directly  in  the  face  of  everything 
we  have  been  trying:  to  do  in  this  new  92d 
Congress  to  reform  our  arbitrary  proce- 
dures and  tui-n  more  of  our  decisions 
over  to  the  will  of  rank-and-file  Mem- 
bers rather  than  have  them  continue  to 
be  made  behind  closed  doors  and  without 
recorded  votes  by  a  handful  of  congres- 
sional "brass." 

Moreover.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Commis- 
sion completely  ignores  the  facus.  If  we 
in  Congress,  in  discharging  our  legisla- 


tive duties,  were  to  proceed  in  such  total 
disregard  of  the  facts  as  the  Commission 
has  done  in  this  case,  the  Republic  would 
be  in  grave  trouble  indeed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  When  the 
West  Front  extension  was  last  debated 
in  the  House  in  1969  the  case  for  it  rested 
on  two  principal  arguments.  First,  the 
West  Front  was  said  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  collapse.  In  fact  we  were  told 
It  might  come  tumbling  down  around  our 
heads  if  even  a  jet  airplane  flew  too  close 
to  the  dome.  Those  who  were  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  will  recall  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates*  in 
presenting  the  case  for  extension, 
brought  several  colorful  drawings  into 
the  Chamber  to  illustrate  just  how  badly 
off  were  the  brick  arches  that  support 
the  West  Front,  and  how  dangerous  was 
the  '"lateral  thrust''  which  these  weak- 
ened arches  were  gradually  being  forced 
to  bear.  His  words  struck  terror  into  the 
heart  of  every  Member  who  heard  him. 
and  few  Members,  understandably,  werf 
willing  to  endanger  their  own  lives  ancf 
those  of  their  colleagues  for  an  instan' 
longer  than  absolutely  necessary. 

Second,  it  was  alleged,  the  cheapest, 
simplest  and.  indeed,  the  only  feasible 
way  to  prevent  the  West  Front  from  col- 
lapsing was  by  means  of  the  long- 
standing extension  plan.  Normal  restora- 
tion had  become  impossible,  we  were 
told.  It  would  cost  more  than  extension, 
it  could  not  be  spelled  out  clearly  enough 
for  any  contractor  to  bid  on,  and  it  would 
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cause  far  more  lengthy  disruption  in  of- 
fices located  in  the  present  West  Front 
while  the  reconstruction  work  was  un- 
derway. 

Some  of  us,  myself  included,  were 
skeptical  of  those  arguments.  We  were 
not  engineering  professionals,  of  course, 
but  we  did  arouse  public  opinion  enough 
over  the  spending  of  $45  to  $60  million 
for  such  a  dubious  project  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  extension  finally  agreed  to 
fund  an  independent,  professional  engi- 
neering study  to  settle  once  and  for  all 
the  validity  of  these  assertions. 

Some  $225,000  was  appropriated  for 
this  study  in  late  1969  and  the  prestigious 
firm  of  Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury  of 
New  York  City  was  engaged  to  do  the 
job.  Their  report  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  early  1971.  and  its  conclusions 
totally  demolished  all  the  contentions 
that  had  underlain  the  long  pressure  for 
a  West  Front  extension. 

It  had  been  charged,  for  example — 
and  the  legislation  setting  up  the  study 
required  it  to  address  five  specific 
points — that  restoration  of  the  West 
Front — in  place  of  extension— could  not 
be  CTrried  out  without  "undue  hazard" 
to  structure  and  persons,  nor  could  the 
building  be  made  "safe,  sound,  durable 
and  beautiful."  On  this  the  Praeger  re- 
port said  flatly; 

The  We.st  Central  Front  can  be  made  safe, 
sound,  and  durable  for  the  foreseeable  future 
without  impairing  its  inherent  beauty  and 
without  hazard  to  safety  of  the  structure 
and  persons  by  cleaning  the  wall,  strength- 
ening it  by  grouting  and  restoring  its  ap- 
pearance  by   repainting. 

Second,  it  had  been  charged  that  res- 
toration would  involve  more  vacating  of 
existing  office  "space  in  the  building 
proper  than  would  '.■se  required  by  the 
proposed  extension."  Here  too  the 
Praeger  report  entered  a  flat  denial: 

Such  restoration  can  be  accomplished 
without  vacation  of  west  central  front  offlce 
space  or  the  terrace  structure. 

Third,  it  had  been  alleged  that  a  res- 
toration assignment  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently specified  as  to  form  the  basis  for 
performance  by  competitive  bids.  This 
charge,  too.  was  found  to  be  untrue: 

Restoration  methods  can  be  specified  to 
form  a  basis  for  performance  of  the  work 
by  competitive  lump  stim  construction  bids. 

Fourth,  the  cost  of  restoration,  it  had 
be^n  charged,  would  exceed  the  cost  of 
extension,  and  the  1969  legislation  im- 
posed the  rigid — and  I  believe  somewhat 
unreasonable — requirement  that  the 
cost  of  restoration  not  exceed  S15  mil- 
lion. Yet  even  here  the  Praeger  report 
concluded — in  early  1971 — that/— 

The  cost  of  restoration  can  be  limited  to 
?15  million. 

In  fact  they  recommended  a  plan  they 
said  would  cost  only  $13.7  miUion. 

Fifth  and  finally,  it  was  alleged  that 
restoration  would  require  too  much  time. 
But  the  Praeger  report  concluded  that 
'restoration  work  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  time  projected  for  the  plan  2 
extension  work."  and  went  on  to  say,  "it 
is  estimated  that  with  prop>er  timing  and 
phasing  the  work  can  be  accomplished 
in  about  3  years,  with  no  single  wall  sec- 
tion 'Being  scaffolded  more  than  1  year." 


In  short  all  five  of  the  conditions  spell- 
ed out  in  the  1969  legislation  in  behalf 
of  extension  were  decisively  demolLshed 
by  the  Praeger  report,  which  had  been 
formally  filed  in  Januai-y  1971.  Yet  from 
that  moment  until  last  week  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol 
never  uttered  one.  single  word  of  com- 
ment on  it.  Then  suddenly,  on  March  8. 
1972.  following  a  secret  meeting,  they 
issued  a  curt  statement  that  "all  five 
of  the  conditions  specified  in  Public  Law 
91-145  relating  to  restoration  cannot  be 
met,"  and  ordered  the  original  extension 
into  final  design  planning. 

The  Commission  did  not  even  deign. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  specify  which  of  the  f^ve 
conclusions  it  did  not  believe  to  have 
been  "established  to  its  satisfaction."  No 
argument,  no  explanation:  juj^t  an  ex 
cathedra  order.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
really  incredible.  If  the  Commission  can 
arbitrarily  reject  the  findings  of  this 
report  without  even  a  single  word  of 
comment,  what  on  earth  did  Congress 
think  it  was  doing  in  ordering  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  spent  to  obtain  an 
independent,  professional  engineering 
study?  Surely,  whatever  the  1969  legis- 
lation may  say.  the  Commis-sion  has  an 
obvious  obligation  to  spell  out  just  where 
and  why  they,  as  nontechnical  people, 
have  chosen  to  challenge  the  factual 
findings  of  a  group  of  top-flight  pro- 
fessional engineers  on  a  strictly  technical 
issue. 

It  is  true  that  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  91-145  do  not  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  justify  their  decision  or  to  make 
any  report  to  anybody.  A  legislative 
booby  trap,  it  turns  out  now.  had  been 
planted  in  the  middle  of  that  bill,  per- 
mitting the  all-important  determination 
of  whether  the  conclusions  of  an  inde- 
pendent, professional  engineering  study 
actually  did  or  did  not  meet  the  five  con- 
ditions to  be  made  exclusively  by  the 
Commission  itself.  In  fact  Public  Law 
91-145  provided  that  even  if  the  Com- 
mission acknowledged  that  all  five  con- 
ditions for  restoration  had  been  met  they 
could  still  recommend — though  appar- 
ently not  direct — that  the  extension  plan 
be  carried  out  anyway.  It  was  a  kind  of 
heads-you-win.  tails-I-lose  arrangement 
that  conceded  little  to  opponents  of  ex- 
tension. By  requiring  that  all  five  condi- 
tions had  to  be  met  in  the  1969  legislation 
insured  that  hesitation  on  only  one  of  the 
five  would  be  enough  to  tiigger  extension 
automatically. 

There  has  been  no  official  comment 
yet.  but  indications  are  that  the  one 
condition  on  which  the  Commission  tried 
to  hang  its  hat  was  the  S15  million  cost 
ceiling.  Even  conceding  that  some  un- 
known factors  might  ultimately  push 
the  co.it  of  restoration  over  $15  million 
by  a  1975  or  1976  completion  date,  in- 
flation is  nothing  new  here  in  Wa,shing- 
ton.  The  $15  million  after  all.  was  a  1970 
figure.  Even  if  that  total  had  ri.sen  in 
a  year  and  a  half  to  $16  or  $20  million. 
it  is  still  hard  to  see  how  this  justifies 
jumping  all  the  way  to  an  expenditure 
of  $60  or  $70  mii.ion. 

With  the  argument  about  a  collapse 
of  the  Capitol  shot  down  so  conclusively, 
the  Commission  now  bases  its  continu- 
ing support  for  extension,  appropriately 


on  an  alleged  need  for  additional  office 
space  But  with  five  large  office  build- 
ings already  ai  hand,  surely  we  cannot 
seriously  argue  that  we  have  to  alter 
the  Nation's  iiiost  important  historic 
shrine  just  for  the  sake  of  a  few  con- 
venient hideaways  for  senior  Members 
who  want  to  avoid  riding  100  yards  back 
to  their  preseni  suites.  If  space  is  really 
the  problem,  wnich  I  doubt,  let  us  con- 
sider another  nuilding,  but  let  us  not 
transform  our  historic  Capitol  into  a 
.■-uper  Howard  Johnson's  just  because  a 
few  Members  thiiik  it  would  be  fun  to 
have  more  offices. 

If  we  do  not  lik?  what  the  Commis- 
sion has  done,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
Are  we  helpless  before  their  action,  or  can 
the  remainder  of  the  Nation's  elected 
representatives  do  something  to  remedy 
the  situation?  Specifically,  is  there  some 
way  in  which  we  can  insure  that  a  ques- 
tion of  such  magnitude  and  national  sig- 
nificance will  be  settled  only  after  de- 
bate and  a  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress ? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  way.  A  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  always  have 
that  power.  What  Congress  has  given 
Congress  can  take  away — by  appropriatf 
legislation,  I  have  today  introduced  ii 
the  House  three  separate  bills  to  accom 
pli.sh  just  that. 

The  first  would  rescind  the  mislakr 
we  made  in  1969  in  allowing  the  Com 
mission  to  give  a  go-ahead  on  extensint 
of  the  west  front  without  any  referen'^t 
to  Congre.ss  as  a  whole.  It  would  requir* 
that  nothing  further  can  be  done  wit> 
respect  to  either  restoration  or  exter- 
sion  of  the  west  front  without  specific 
lepislative  authorization  by  Congress. 

My  second  bill  would  prohibit  any  re- 
pair or  reconstruction  work  on  any  par'.' 
of  the  Capitol  in  excess  of  $50,000  with- 
out  specific   authorization   by   Congress 

The  third  bill  would  abolish  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol. 
The  checkered  history  of  the  west  front 
over  the  past  6  years  has  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  there  is  no  proper  place 
today  for  a  body  with  such  secret  and 
autocratic  powers.  It  no  longer  serves 
any  useful  purpose,  .-^ny  normal,  routine 
housekeepmp  duties  around  the  Capitol 
can  be  adequately  carried  out  by  the 
.Architect  and  his  staff.  Matters  of  great- 
er importance  deserve  to  be  determined 
by  the  entire  Congress  through  normal 
ch'innels  of  legislative  action,  not  by  any 
elite  body. 

Some  may  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
chance  is  there  to  gel  such  legislation 
enacted?  Well,  that  depends  on  how 
strongly  we  all  feel  about  the  integrity 
of  the  Capitol  Building,  and  how  strong- 
ly the  American  people  feel.  Obviously, 
those  of  us  who  do  feel  strongly  will  not 
have  an  easy  job  in  taking  on  the  con- 
gressional establishment  But  an  arou.<ed 
public  opinion  can  a:complish  much.  Mr 
Speaker.  Already  we  have  managed.  I 
might  point  out  to  tho.se  Members  who 
are  relatively  new  in  this  House,  to  pre- 
\ent  this  extension  for  a  period  of  some 
years,  and  I  am  convinced  we  can.  if  we 
all  work  hard  together,  kill  it  completely. 

But  the  one  thing  that  is  essential  is 
that  we  go  to  work  now  to  get  these  three 
bills    enacted     We    cannot    succeed    by 
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another  couple  of  years  until 
$2  million  available  for  "plnnnine" 
already  been  spent.  By  then  the 
will  already  have  started  us 
down  the  road  toward  construction 
we  may  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
off  further  appropriations. 

:s.    considering    the    mtlueniial 

we  face,  public  intei-e.'^t  and 

is  not  something  we  can  turn  on 

turn  off  like  a  faucet.  Far  better  to 

the  battle  on  our  own  ^rounds,  and 

time  of   our   own   choojint;.   than 

y  react  to  what  the  other  side  does 

is  the  picture  as  I  see  it.  These 

the  steps  we  can  take  to  preserve  this 

historic  edifice.  I  urge  every  Mem- 

who  feels  as  I  do  to  join  v.ith  nic  'n 

ill-out  effort  to  enlist  the  public  .■^up- 

we  need  and  to  enact  the  legislation 

red  to  end  the  highly  unsatisfac- 

arrangements  that  no'v  exist 

nder   leave   to   extend   my   remarks. 

Speaker.  I  include  editoruils  irom 

Washington  Post  and  the  New  Ycrk 

s  of  March  13,  1972.  a  nsv.-;  article 

1  the  Washington  Post  of  March  12, 

F.  press  release  issued  by  the  gen- 

an  from  New  Jersev    .Mr    Thomp- 

dated  March   16.   1972.  and  draft 

s  of  rhe  three  bills  I  have  infoduced 

subject: 

he  Wash;:;gtcn  Pos:.  Mar.    1:3,    19721 
TINATE  Vandalism    on  Cspitol  Hill 
stinate  vandalism  has   once   again    r-'- 
ed  en  Caprol  HUI.  We  cannot  conceive 

will  ultimate:;.-  prevail. 

an  arrogant  maneuver  cf  dubious  legal- 

d  m  the  face  ct  clear  oppositio.n  on  the 

of   the   nation's  architects   and   archi- 

ra;   historians,   not    to  speak   of   a   coii- 

recomme.-'dation  by  it.s  own  expert  con- 

r.t.s,  the  ruling  congressional  estabiish- 

has   decided   to   proceed    -vvith    i-s   o'd 

to  e.xtend  the  voe^t  front  of  the  U:.i-.-cl 

Capitoi.   Seven   men— House   Speaker 

Vice  President  Splro  T   Agne'.-.-,  Hoi-.e 

nty   and    minority   le.ader3   Hale    Bogt;, 

■-erald  R   Ford,  Senate  majoritv  and  m  - 

'.-  leaders  Mike  Mansfield  and  Hugh  Scott 

he  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Geor^p  :,r' 

?.  -Aho  are  ex  o.^iicio  members  of  a  cr:m- 

n   created   for   the   purpose   in    1955— 

I  rebuild   the  most  prominent  part  of 

tlcn's  First  Building  in  the  image  o" 

nmgi    Roman    Imperialism   so   that    it 

1  be  physically  and  spiritually  akin  to 

pompous    disaster,    the    Sam    Ra'-burn 

'  Office  Building.  It  makes  not  a  shred 

se  in  terms  of  history,  function  finance 

thetlcs. 

toricai:y.  or  rather  antl-hlstoricallv 
tre  extenders  would  do,  is  to  bur'-  th*^ 
?maining  external  vestiges  of  the'capl 
>  It  was  orig-nallv  desiened  and  built 
m  Thornton's  softly  elegant  sandstone 
"  '  ■  the  only  visible  li-.k  to  the  Capitol's 
img  m  the  early  years  of  the  Republic 
:e  la.st  remnant  of  an  archite-'ure  tha^ 
'   once   inspired   by  and   expressive   rf 

,  eflersonlan    concept    of    civillzarion     a 
t  that  believed  In  pentle  manners,  fh<-. 

's  of  classical   beauty   and   the   pursiu- 

ness   This  part  of  our  history  would 

trievably  obscured  behind  a  glos.sv.  ner 

e    facade,    some    70    feet    further    out. 

.    far   from    expressing   our    ow-n    time 

classic  architecture  in  a  clumsy  way' 

ke  matters  worse,  the  extension  "rf  the 

ng   into   a   massive   box   will    rum    r^e 

odious   terraces  designed    by  Frederick 

msted,   America's   greatest   landscape 

ect.  reducing  them  to  a  narro-c-  strip 
Id  puncture  Olmsted's  blank  terrace 
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walls  with  windows,  destroying  his  land- 
scaping with  a  service  road'  and  spoil  trie 
present  sight  of  the  dome  by  setting  It  much 
too  far  back  on  the  building,  much  as  a 
brazen  drunk  pushes  back  his  hat. 

All  this,  ironically,  could  well  turn  the 
Capitol  into  a  messy  construction  site  during 
the  sumer  of  1976.  Just  when  millions  of 
Americans  will  flock  to  Washington  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  nation 
and  pay  their  respects  to  our  historic  tradi- 
tions. 

Functionally,    the   extension   folly   was   to 
be  Justified  by  the  need  to  rebuild  the  "crum- 
bling"  west   front   w-alls.   The   alleged   crum- 
bling, which  so  frightened  the  last  Architect 
of    the    Capitol,    George    Stewart,    has    been 
proven    a    myth    in    an    extensive    study    by 
Praeger-Kflvar.agh-Watertaury,    a    reputable 
archltectral  engineering  firm,  selected  under 
Mr,  Stewart's  regime  and  retained  by  Con- 
gress u.nder  Public  Law  91-145  of   1971.  The 
present  Capitol  Architect,  George  M.  White, 
•"ailed  It  "a  careful  and  diligent  open-minded 
study"  It  concluded,  in  sum,  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  w-est  front  that  care- 
ful restoration  could  r,ot  fix  under  all  five 
conditions  set   down   by  Congress  two   years 
ago.   The  conditions  were,   in   sum.   that  re- 
storation could,  without  undue  hazard,  make 
the  building  safe,  sound,  durable  and  beauti- 
ful for  the  foreseeable  future  and  that  re- 
storation w-ould  be  no  more  disrupting  than 
ex'enslon  and  wouldn't  take  any  more  time. 
Now  the  argument  is  made,  that  Congress 
needs   more   space   u-ithin    the   Capitol   and 
that  is  only  a  little  less  spurious.  Under  the 
Stewart   plan  most  of  the  4'2    acres  of  ex- 
pended space  was  to  be  used  for  tourist  cafe- 
terias,    -a   giant    Howard    Johnson,"   as   one 
Congressman  put  it.  The  new  architect  has 
thought    better   of    duplicating    the    tourist 
services  which  the  proposed  Visitors'  Center 
in  the  remodeled  Union  Station  will  provide 
a  few  hundred  yards  awav    Mr,  White  talks 
of  285  offices  and  cor.ference  rooms.  But  he 
does  not  give  any   reason   why  these  offices 
mu.st  be  built  insidf  the  Capitoi. 

Nor  does  Mr,  White  say  anything  about  a 
recent  report  by  a  task  force  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  which  found  the  pre- 
sent space  within  the  Capitol  "crowded,  mis- 
used and  underused"  all  at  the  same  time.  It 
noted  that  many  functions  now  located  with- 
in the  building  have  no  reason  for  being 
there.  .And  i'  urged  a  rational  space  utiliza- 
tion and  development  plan  outside  the  old 
building  since  the  proposed  extension  "will 
not  begin  to  meet  present,  least  of  all  pro- 
je'"ed,  sna'"p  needs  " 

Financially,  the  extension  plan  Is  as  il- 
logical as  it  Is  shocking.  The  extenders  Imply 
that  they  are  not  bound  bv  Public  Law  91- 
145  becavise  restoration  would  cost  more  than 
•515  million.  What  with  the  rise  In  building 
conrs  and  the  ^onti  igenc'es  nf  carefu'  res- 
toration work  It  probably  will  But  Is  that 
any  reason  to  spend  an  estimated  560  million 
on  rhe  extension''  A  fpw  vpars  ago  the  exten- 
sion was  to  cost  only  $45  million — no  less 
thati  $16695  a  square  foot  which  was  five 
times  more  than  the  Rnvburn  Building,  at 
the  time  the  most  expensive  office  building 
in  the  world  (since  eclipsed  bv  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  building).  "Why 
should  we  believe  that  the  cost  will  not  go 
up  by  another  .$15  million  or  more  in  another 
few-  years? 

But  apparently  nothing  can  be  done  to 
stop  this  fit  until  Mr.  White  has  drawn  up 
the  $2  million  worth  of  extension  plans  for 
W-!  Ich  Congress  appropria'ed  the  funds  in 
1969.  This  will  assure  him  a  place  in  history 
as  the  Architect  of  the  Great  Capitol  Boon- 
doggle But  when  he  comes  back  to  Congress 
with  this  folly  and  an  appropriation  request 
for  $60  or  -575  or  SlOO  million  to  carry  It  out. 
Congress  will,  w-e  are  sure,  refuse  him.  For 
Congress  is  responsive  to  the  people  And  the 


American  people,  after  far  too  many  years 
of  destructive  "progress"  which  bulldozed 
away  some  of  our  more  cherished  landmarks, 
are  gaining  a  new  and  wholesome  respect  for 
our  historic  heritage.  They  like  the  Capitol 
as  it  stands. 

(From   the  New  York  Times.  Mar.   13,   1972 1 
Capitol  Crime 

The  United  States  Capitol  dees  not  belong 
to  the  seven  Congressmen  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Exiension  of  the  Cai.  Itol.  It  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
history.  In  spite  of  public  and  professional 
opinion  thai  the  contro-.'ersial  extension  of 
the  Capitol's  West  Front  is  a  gross  err.:,r  of 
art  and  Judgment,  these  gentlemen  seem  de- 
termined to  proceed  with  this  gigantic  bun- 
gle and  boondoggle. 

They  have,  in  fact,  insured  it  bv  booby- 
trapping  the  legislation  that  called  for  the 
recent  feasibility  study  that  recommended 
r:.storatio:i  instead  of  new  ccn,jtructior.. 
They  built  in  a  proviso  that  the  extension 
■scheme  must  go  ahead  if  certain  criteria 
could  not  be  met  by  pre.servatl.)n.  and  ther 
guaranteed  it  could  not  be  met  by  settin-'  a 
totally  unrealistic  .S15-mlllion  max'mum  cost 
for  restoration.  No  limits  have  been  set  en 
the  extension,  however.  They  are  quite  will- 
lug  to  let  that  pr.ce  go  up  from  the  original 
$36  million  to  $50  or  $60  million  today' and 
ever  onw-ard.  Call  it  cynicism  cr  sabotage. 

Even  if  the  extension  scheme  weri  not  a 
contradiction  of  the  historical  and  e^thptic 
values  that  this  country  has  been  promoting 
in  recent  vears  in  landm.ark  legislation  and 
preservation,  the  proposal  Is  an  appallingly 
'oad  plan.  It  is  architeciurallv  atrocious, 
loaJed  with  in-con.~,ide,'-ed  features.  It  is 
ba.sed  on  no  adequate  space  utilization  stud- 
ies to  correctly  determine  real  present  and 
future  needs.  It  is  a  third-rate  r«-ilr:'aciuig 
job.  I  With  the  destructian  of  the  West  Ter- 
races designed  by  Frederick  L-.w  Olmsted 
timed  for  national  celebration  of  the  Olm- 
sted Sesq-aicentennial,  irony  is  addsd  to  ir.'e- 
sp.:>n5iblllty,| 

Tne  decision  is  reported  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Commission  because  Its  mombers  feel 
that  preservation  Involve.^  too  many  un- 
knowns of  cost  and  durabaity.  Of  course 
there  are  procedural  unknowns,  but  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  results.  The  skill  and  ingenuity 
required  are  becoming  an  American  specialty 
as  the  body  of  landmarks  beini'  restored 
grows  daily. 

The  extension  plan  offers  the  Congressmen 
certainty  if  that  is  w-hat  they  '.vant— the  cer- 
t-tiiity  of  irreversible  damage  to  an  ir.-eplacs- 
able  structure  and  of  absurd  costs  for  mini- 
mum space  gains  a.:d  inaximum  ;..s..  of  ar- 
chitectural iute^-rity. 

And  there  is  the  certainty  o;  a  m  juumen- 
tal  national  display  of  arrogance  and  igno- 
rance in  the  cold  permanence  of  mar'.Dle, 
Tliat  is  not  a  memorial  any  Congre.ss  should 
•A-ant  to  leave. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar,   12,  1972 1 
Thf  U.S.  CAriroL:   An  Uneasy  Futl're 
"Tills  Dutchman  in  taste, 
this  mr<numcntal  builder, 
This  plainer  of  grand  steps  and  walls 
T^lis  falling-arch  maker, 

this  blunder-roof  gilder. 
Himself  still  an  architect  calls." 
(By  Abbott  Combes) 
The  United  States  Capltol  has  had  an  un- 
easy  pa;3t.   In   the   aftermath   of   last    week's 
decision  to  proce  d  v\ith  the  outward  exten- 
sion  of   the   building's   w-cst   front,   it   s-^oms 
destined  to  have  just  as  uneasy  a  future. 

While  most  buildings  exercise  a  somnani- 
bulant  Influence  on  their  environment,  the 
Capitol  is  this  country's  symbol  of  govern- 
mental purpose  and  has  had  anything  but  a 
sleepwalkers  elTect,  It  is  guarded  zealously 
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by  the  people  it  serves — In  this  case  an  entire 
population — and  any  tampering  with  the 
structure  is  regarded  suspiciously. 

The  above  verse,  for  example,  expresses  the 
low  esteem  in  which  the  first  architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  designer  of  the  original  building. 
William  Thornton,  held  Benjamin  Latrobe, 
his  successor  and  the  first  professional  to 
hold  the  post. 

The  position  continues  to  generate  an  up- 
roar. While  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  i  D- 
NY.)  did  not  resort  to  rhyme  last  week,  his 
criticism  of  tlie  current  Capitol  architect's 
participation  in  extension  plans  was  Just  as 
harsh:  "Instead  of  giving  Congress  his  pro- 
fessional Judgment,  he  (George  M.  White) 
has  allowed  hlm.self  to  be  pushed  around  .  .  . 
His  performance  is  a  disgrace  and  he  should 
resign." 

The  present  clamor  concerns  those  who 
favor  as-ls  restoration  cf  the  west  front,  since 
It  is  the  last  remaining  exterior  portion  of 
the  oriLiinal  building,  and  those  who  favor 
extending  the  west  front  outward,  since  this 
would  provide  additional  office  space  at  the 
same  time  the  structure  is  buttressed. 

Thp  Capitol  is  a  building  oft-changed  by 
additions,  extensions  and  redecorations. 

It  began  with  an  advertisement  in  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  on  March  14.  1792.  an- 
nouncing a  design  competition  for  the  Capi- 
tol with  a  prize  of  $500. 

There  were  fev.-  trained  arcliitects  in  the 
newly  independent  colonies,  so  a  young  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Thornton,  was  awarded  the  cash. 
George  Washington  laid  the  cornerstone  on 
Sept.  18,  1793.  Construction  began  under  the 
direction  of  the  runner-up  in  the  competi- 
tion, Etienne  8.  Hallet,  because  Thornton 
was  unfamiliar  with  the  building  trade. 

Hallet  added  so  many  personal  touches 
that  a  third  person,  James  Hoban,  who  had 
won  another  competition  to  design  the  White 
House,  took  charge.  Guided  by  these  men, 
the  Capitol's  north  wing  was  completed  in 
1800  and  Congress  met  in  Washington  for 
the  first  time  in  November  of  that  year. 

Three  years  later,  Latrobe,  the  subject  of 
Thornton's  rancor,  was  placed  in  command 
by  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  By  1807, 
Latrobe  had  directed  completion  of  the  south 
wing  and  already  had  started  to  repair  and 
alter  the  north  side.  The  disconcerted  Dr, 
Thornton  demonstrated  Ills  versatility  by 
going  on  to  establish  the  U.S.  Patent  Office, 

Then  along  ventured  Sir  George  Cockburn. 
rear  admiral  of  the  British  fleet,  who  ordered 
"this  harbor  of  Yankee  democracy"  set  ablaze 
on  Aug.  24,  1814,  As  a  result.  Congress  re- 
located m  a  temporary  "Brick  Capitol"  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Supreme  Court,  and 
Latrobe  Ijegan  rebuilding  "this  magnificent 
ruin," 

After  friction  developed  between  Latrobe 
and  other  officials  Involved  in  the  restoration, 
he  resigned  under  pressure  in  1817,  The  pres- 
ent interior  reflects  Latrobe's  own  work  but 
he  closely  followed  Thornton's  initial  ex- 
terior design, 

Charles  Bulflnch,  America's  first  native- 
born  architect  of  distinction,  was  appointed 
by  President  James  Monroe  to  succeed  Lat- 
robe. Bulflnch  supervised  construction  of  the 
Capitol's  mid-section  linking  the  two  wings 
and  the  building's  first  low,  wooden  dome. 

Two  years  after  Bulflnch  had  completed 
the  linii  and  dome  still  paralleling  Thorn- 
ton's scheme.  Congress  approved  a  bill 
abolishing  the  office  of  Capitol  architect. 
Prom  1829  to  1851,  necessary  services  were 
performed  by  either  the  commissioner  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds  or  the  architect 
of  public  buildings. 

During  this  period,  there  was  growing  con- 
gressional grumbling  over  the  lack  of  space 
in  the  Capitol,  the  same  complaints  heard 
today.  And  so  another  $500  was  offered  for 
the  best  design  extending  the  building  north 
and  south.  (Jefferson  Davis,  later  president 
of   the   Confederacy,   was  chairman   of   the 


Senate  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  which 
ran  the  contest.) 

After  considerable  interference  from  Pres- 
ident Millar  Fillmore,  a  Philadelphia  archi- 
tect named  Thomas  Ustick  Waiter  was  chosen 
the  winner.  Exercising  his  infrequently  used 
presidential  initiative,  Fillmore  then  re- 
established the  office  of  Capitol  architect 
and  appointed  Walter  to  the  post  m  1851, 

Walter's  tutelage  saw  the  House  extension 
finished  i.i  1857  and  its  Senate-side  counter- 
part in  1859.  These  extensions,  although  i  he 
Interiors  have  been  remodeled,  contain  the 
present   House   and   Senate   chambers. 

Also  under  Walter's  architectural  direc- 
tion, the  huge  ca,.t-iron  dome,  rising  285 
feet  above  the  eastern  plaza,  w-as  erected. 
Thomas  Crawford's  Freedom  statute  w.-;s 
hoisted  atop  it  on  Dec  2,  ISflS  According  to 
President  .'Abraham  Lincoln,  cor:struction 
was  continued  during  the  Civil  War  because 
"If  people  see  the  Capitol  going  on  ...  it  is 
a  sign  we  Intend  the  Union  sliall  go  on." 

Today's  conere-jsional  leaders  privately 
cite  the  Vietnam  War  as  the  prime  reason 
extension  of  the  west  front  lias  been  delayed 
until  now-,  not  preservation  sentiment  among 
s-me  members  of  Congress.  Tlie  leaders  say 
that  they  w-ere  rehictant  to  coi'ntena::ce  an 
expensive  alteration  of  the  Capitol  until  the 
war's  corcliision.  "The  war  must  be  over," 
one  observer  said  cynically  If.st  week  on 
learning  of  the  derision  to  proceed. 

The  first  90  years  after  the  Civil  War  were 
relatively  calm  ones  for  the  Capitol  Itself, 
as  the  Senate  and  House  office  l)Uildnjgs,  the 
Library  of  Conrress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
opranp  up  around  it.  Change-;  to  tlie  Capitol 
tended  to  be  functional:  steam  heating  was 
added  in  1855,  elevators  in  1874.  fireproijflng 
in  1881.  modern  drainage  in  1882.  electricity 
in  1884  and  so  on. 

Tlie  Capitol  architects  of  the  period — Ed- 
ward Clark  (1865-19021.  Elliott  Woods  (1902- 
1923)  and  David  Lynn  ( 1923-19541— fussed 
with  repairs,  with  grounds  or  with  nearby 
construction,  but  left  the  Capitol  alone. 

Indeed,  the  most  lasting  development  was 
the  hiri'ig  of  land.scape  architect  Frederick 
Law  Oimstead  to  lay  out  the  Capitol  grounds, 
a  task  that  look  from  1874  to  1885, 

Then  on  Oct.  1,  1954,  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  appointed  as  architect  of  the 
Capitol  J.  George  Stewart,  an  ex-congres^- 
man  with  a  varied  nonarchltectual  career. 
And  the  tranquility  of  the  post-Civil  War 
period  evaporated. 

From  then  until  he  died  on  May  24.  1970, 
Stewart  had  managed  to  ani:er  nearly  every- 
one except  a  tightly  knit  coterie  cf  congres- 
sional leaders  and  favored  architects. 

."Vt  Stew-art's  insistence  and  under  his  di- 
rection, the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  was 
extended  32 '^  feet  between  1958  and  1962, 
adding  102  rooms  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$12  million  And  it  was  Stewart,  charging 
that  the  west  front  could  collapse  at  any 
minute,  who  first  proposed  extending  It 
nearly  10  years  ago. 

George  White,  Stewart's  succes.sor  and  the 
first  real  architect  since  Walter,  says  he 
tended  to  favor  restoration  of  the  west  front 
when  he  first  arrived  here  from  Cleveland  a 
year  ago. 

Now,  he  maintains,  he  has  changed  his 
mind  after  considerable  "soul  searching — -I 
used  to  lie  awake  nights".  The  reasons  for 
the  change  of  mind,  he  explains,  are  cost 
factors,  congressional  space  needs  and  tlie 
continuous  past  altering  of  the  bulldins 

His  critics,  mobilized  against  him  only  last 
week,  view  bis  change  of  mind  in  a  different 
light,  charging  that  he  has  compromised  his 
professional  integrity  at  the  insistence  of 
top  congressional  leaders. 

In  addition  to  congre.sslonal  critics,  Wil- 
liam L.  Slayton,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  issued 
a  statement  Friday  night  that  said.  "We  de- 
plore the  ill-considered  decision  of  the  com- 


mission to  destroy  the  last  portion  of  the 
original  walls  of  the  Capitol, 

"The  AI.A  refuses  to  accept  this  decision 
as  irrevocable:  we  intend  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  prevent  the  destruction  of  part  of  the 
nation's  heritage." 

And  so  the  war  of  the  walls  goes  on. 

The  certain  thing  is  that  the  west  front 
needs  work — even  though  it  won't  fall  down 
tomorrow. 

George  Washington  and  the  British  are  to 
blame:  Washington  because  he  demanded 
it  be  built  with  sandstone  from  nearby  Vir- 
ginia quarries  rather  than  with  more  expen- 
sive and  durable  Vermont  marble:  and  the 
British,  because  their  torches  generated 
much  of  the  front's  flaking  and  chipping 
(■  spalling") . 

An  1851  interior  fire  in  the  Capitol's  west 
centra:  and  an  1898  gas  explosion  in  the  old 
north  wing  did  not  Increase  lis  strength 
either,  ( Last  year's  expansion  on  the  Senate 
side  did  not  harm  the  structure's  strength,) 

Thus,  after  a  year  of  solitude  the  Capitol 
architect's  role  has  returned  to  calamitous 
normality. 

And  reverberating  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
is  a  verse  former  Sen  Paul  Douglas  was  fond 
of  directing  at  White's  predecessor  Stewart. 
Neither  the  quality  of  the  doggerel  nor  the 
message  h.as  changed  much  since  Thornton's 
time  Douglas  would  periodically  rl,se  in  the 
Senate  chamber  and  implore: 

"Architect,  spare  onr  Capitol. 
Touch  not  another  stone. 
In  youth  it  sheltered  our  Republic. 
O  please,  let  it  alone." 

News  From  Representative  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr  ,  of  New  Jersey 

Woe.  I  suppose,  is  the  lot  of  all  mortals. 
But  sometimes  it  seems  as  If  our  capital 
city  of  Washington  gets  more  than  its  fair 
share.  Witness,  If  you  please,  the  latest  as- 
sault by  the  Commission  for  the  Extension 
of  the  Capitol, 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  the  Capitol  needs 
structural  repair.  The  standstone  walls  of  the 
west  front  are  literally  held  in  place  with 
wooden  buttresses.  But  reconstruction  has 
been  held  in  abeyance  pending  a  decision 
as  to  whether  the  west  front  Is  to  be  restored 
so  as  to  preserve  the  facade  created  by  Wil- 
liam Thornton,  or  whether  the  walls  are  to 
be  covered  by  marble  and  extended  outward 
some  88  feet. 

The  proposed  expansion  came  within  inches 
of  being  railroaded  through  six  years  ago  by 
former  Speaker  McCormack  and  the  then 
Capitol  Architect.  George  Stewart  The  argu- 
ment w.os  made  that  In  addition  to  its  his- 
toric function  as  the  seat  of  Congress,  the 
Capitol  should  also  serve  as  a  kind  of  visitors' 
center.  Various  restaurants,  auditoriums  and 
rest  rooms  were  to  be  fashioned  within  the 
4'2  acre  expansion  area  as  well  as  assorted 
rooms  and  chambers  for  senior  Members  of 
Congress,  all  at  a  reported  cost  then  of  $45 
million. 

But  a  number  of  us.  myself  Included,  felt 
th.it  the  Capitol's  historic  west  front  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  create  a  Howard  Johnson 
atmosphere;  that  other  provisions  could  be 
made  to  host  the  visitors  who  descend  upon 
Washington  throughout  the  year.  Moreover.  I 
thought  it  essential  that  we  obtain  the  view- 
point of  the  nation's  leading  architects  as  to 
whether:  (a)  the  Capitol  was  really  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  falling  down  and  ib) 
whether  restoration,  ratlier  than  expansion 
was  feasible  from  a  financial  and  archi- 
tectural point  of  view. 

Reviewing  that  hearing  record.  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  arguments  made  against  expan- 
sion are  just  as  valid  today  as  they  were  then. 
Witness  this  comment  from  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Mr.  Charles  Nes,  Jr.: 
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Tie  AIA  believes  that  it  should  be  a  per- 
.-[ent  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  ex- 
r  of  the  Capitol  is  to  remain  unchanged 
ly,  the  v/est  front  contains  the  last   re- 
■  ilng  external  vestiges  of  the  Capitol  as  it 
originally  designed   and  built.  It   is  the 
important   link  with  the  beginnings  of 
juildlng    If  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
ended,  we  will  have  burled  the  last  of 
w.iUs    that   date    from   early    years   of 
Republic  and  will  have  obscured  a  part 
-ir  history  that  can  never  be  restored  " 
ose   words   are   as   valid    today   as   when 
were  delivered  before  my  Subcommittee 
1966    Moreover,   it    has  now   been   deter- 
'd    that    the   west    front   can,   indeed,   be 
ored   at  substantially  less   cost   than   the 
e.xpansion.  Congress  has  in  the  In- 
made  specific  provision   for  a  visitors' 
;  ?r    for    the    city.    It    would    appear    now 
the  only  justification  being  given  for  the 
islon  IS  the  need  for  additional  space  for 
bers  of  Congress    In  my  judgment,  that 
iment  has  not  been  well  made    I  know  of 
.mction  of  Congress,  or  any  of  its  Mem- 
or    committees    which    will    suffer    for 
.  of  office  space  in  the  Capitol    Funds  for 
;xtension  should  be  denied  and  restora- 
should  be  approved  as  recommended  by 
nation's  leading  architects. 
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H.R.  13892 
1  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
the    restoration    or    extension    of    the 
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If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
preventatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
tanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
iiids  available,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
ment  of  this  Act,  for  expenditure  in 
action  with  the  restcration  or  exten- 
of  the  west  central  front  of  the  United 
Capitol  may  be  expended  for  any  pur- 
m  connection  with  such  restoration  or 
sion  I  other  than  em.ergency  shoring 
■epairs  of.  and  related  work  on,  such 
central  front  i ,  until  the  Congress  by 
irrent  resolution  has  approved  either 
estoratlon  or  extension  of  such  west 
.1  front 
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to  abolish  the  Commission  for  Exten- 

of  the  United  States  Capitol,   to  re- 

the  authority  for  the  extension  of  the 

central    front    of    the    United   States 

tol,  and  for  other  pvirposes 
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RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■v^ill  the 
genll^man  yield? 


Mr  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  we  have  been  up  the  hill  and 
then  down  the  hill  a  time  or  two  before 
on  this  we.st  addition  to  the  Capitol.  At 
thi.?  moment  I  am  m  the  same  position  as 
Will  Rogers  who  once  said  all  he  knew 
WAS  what  he  read  in  the  papers. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  newspa- 
per stones.  One  in  particular  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership.  It  was  on 
the  editorial  paee  of  the  Washin5(ton 
Post.  I  recommend  the  perusing,  of  that 
paper's  editorial  on  the  proposed  west 
alteration  of  our  Capitol  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  facts  are  the  Washington  Post 
came  out  editorially  against  changing  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol.  D-^es  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  Post's  editorial 
was  well  reasoned  and  reached  valid 
conclusions? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  And  the  New  York  Times  as  well. 
These  are  not  always  endorsments  that 
commend  themselves  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  but  I  think  those  edi- 
torials have  some  good  meat  in  them.  I 
am.  in  fact,  including  them  with  my  re- 
marks, and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  support 
of  those  two  great  newspapers. 

Mr.  RANDALL  As  I  recall  the  point  of 
that  particular  editorial,  it  was  that  if  we 
go  ahead  now  on  the  West  Front,  we 
would  be  tampering  with  the  last  re- 
maining part  of  the  Capitol  that  has  re- 
mained intact  from  the  time  when  the 
Capitol  was  first  built.  In  other  words 
the  West  is  all  we  have  left  unchanged. 
Everything  else  has  already  been  altered 
or  changed  for  something  new  I  do  hope 
we  might  be  able  to  preserve  at  least  a 
little  of  the  Capitol,  as  it  was  when  built. 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  most  delighted  that 
the  gentleman  has  taken  tlus  time  to 
discuss  this  important  matter.  I  recall 
that  we  had  quite  a  debate  here  a  few 
years  ago.  I  hope  we  will  be  uiven  the  op- 
porttmity  and  the  privilege  to  have  an- 
other debate  to  bring  out  all  the  facts. 

As  I  recall,  all  the  architects  of  Amer- 
ica were  against  this  change  and  all  the 
historians  were  against  it. 

Could  the  gentleman  say  who  is  really 
for  It  now? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  E.xtension  of  the  Capitol  at 
least  was  for  it.  Why?  We  do  not  know 
because  the  body  m.eets  behind  closed 
doors  and  keeps  no  records.  It  does  not 
have  any  requirement  to  report  to  the 
Congress. 

I  do  think  when  we  are  dealing,  a.s  the 
gentleman  has  said,  with  the  Nation's 
No,  1  historic  shrine,  with  a  building 
that  was  originally  built  in  1800.  one 
that  even  the  British  Army  when  they 
invaded  Washington  in  1814  were  not 
able  to  destroy,  I  do  think  a  decision  as 
to  whether  we  are  going  to  destroy  that 
historic  building  and  cover  it  up  and 
make  this  West  Front  look  like  a  cheap 
imitation  of  the  East  Front  or  a  super 
Howard  Johnson  re.>taurant— at  least 
the  membership  of  the  Hau.se  and  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
issue  and  not  have  the  whole  thing  done 
by  secret  ballot  of  a  few  elite  Members. 
In  fact,  the  gentleman,  I  know,  is  al- 


ways interested  in  economy,  and  in  this 
case  we  have  had  the  top  structural  en- 
gineering firm  from  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  which  completed  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollar  study  of  the  engineering 
aspects  of  the  Capitol,  and  they  have 
concluded  that  it  could  be  restored  for 
S15  million.  Maybe  with  inflation  that 
figure  might  go  up  to  $16  or  $17  million. 
Instead,  the  Commission  last  week 
turned  that  professional  recommenda- 
tion down  and  now  orders  us  to  go  ahead 
with  something  that  will  cost  S60  or  $70 
million.  I  think  with  a  S40  billion  deficit 
already  staring  us  in  the  face.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  we 
ought  not  to  throw  away  $45  or  $50  mil- 
lion more  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  My  recollection  is  that 
at  some  point  during  the  debate  the  pro- 
posed restoration  was  described  as  tak- 
ing away  from  the  beauty  of  the  Capitol. 
It  was  referred  to  as  a  Howard  Johnson. 
It  is  my  recollection  that  someone  de- 
.scribed  it  as  attempting  to  create  a  sort 
of  pyramid-like  structure,  starting  at  the 
ba.se  and  sloping  up  like  a  pyramid,  tid- 
ing to  bring  about  a  reasonable  replica 
of  an  Egyptian  pyramid  on  the  West  Side 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  the 
matter  of  the  secrecy  of  this  Commis- 
.sion.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we 
have  in  the  House  a  subcommittee  which 
has  to  do  with  freedom  of  information. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  maybe  that  subcom- 
mittee could  call  in  the  Commission  and 
inquire  by  what  charter  or  prerogative— 
and  surely  it  could  not  be  by  executive 
privilege— do  these  people  meet  behind 
closed  doors  and  not  divulge  any  of  their 
information  to  the  membership  of  this 
body  or  the  other  body? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  What  happened 
IS  this.  Before  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri came  to  this  body  and  before  I  came 
to  this  body.  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  in 
1955,  as  part  of  the  drive  to  extend  the 
East  Front  of  the  Capitol,  created  this 
Commission  on  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  and  gave  them  carte  blanche  to 
proceed  with  any  kind  of  restoration,  re- 
pair, or  extension  work  that  they  thought 
was  appropriate.  The  only  thing  the 
Commission  has  to  do  is  come  back  to 
the  House  and  the  Senate  occasionally 
for  money.  But  no  further  authorization 
is  needed. 

One  of  the  three  bills  I  have  introduced 
would  repeal  that  particular  provision  of 
law.  Whether  it  was  a  good  thing  then 
or  not.  it  certainly  is  not  in  keeping  to- 
day. We  have  been  trying  to  reform  our 
procedures  in  this  92d  Congress  so  the 
average  Members,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  myself,  could  have 
something  to  say  about  what  goes  on. 
Certainly,  when  it  comes  to  the  future  of 
our  Capitol,  we  should  have  something 
to  say, 

Mr,  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
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will  give  us  the  style  of  his  bill.  We  want 
to  cosponsor  it.  I  suggest  that  at  this 
moment  all  is  not  hopeless,  nor  is  all  lost 
and  gone.  I  remember  that  we  were  able 
to  generate  a  little  bit  of  interest  in  stop- 
pin^  the  appropriation  for  this  third 
library  going  forward  a  bloc^  from  the 
Capitol.  There  is  now  a  huge  hole  that  is 
being  dug  for  the  Library  extension,  a 
facility  we  need  on  Capitol  Hill  like  we 
need  a  hole  in  our  heads. 

I  remember  at  that  time  when  the  ap- 
propriation bill  came  before  the  House 
there  was  a  chance  to  defeat  that  ap- 
propriation. With  just  a  little  bit  of  ad- 
vance preparation  we  could  have  held 
the  line  on  the  third  hbrary. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  all 
i£  not  lost.  We  might  be  able  to  meet 
them  at  the  bridge  for  another  skirmish 
if  they  ask  for  appropriations  to  tamper 
with  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  encouragement 
and  help.  He  is  a  very  valuable  Member 
of  this  House.  This  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  other  Memb'  's  will  certainly  be 
welcome,  I  share  hii.  optimism,  but  I  am 
sure  he  knows  it  will  not  be  easy.  But 
we  will  keep  at  it. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is 
this.  The  gentleman  will  remember  that 
when  we  last  discussed  this  matter  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber  we  were  told 
the  Capitol  was  about  ready  to  collapse. 
The  Gientleman  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Yates  > , 
as  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks,  came 
in  here  with  some  beautiful  pictures 
pointing  out  how  the  brick  arches  of  the 
west  front  would  no  longer  bear  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure.  Members 
were  trembling  in  this  Chamber  for  fear 
the  whole  thing  might  collapse  around 
them. 

Well,  that  is  one  of  the  things  we 
asked  the  Praeger  firm  in  New  York 
City  to  investigate.  They  came  back 
here  with  a  huge  and  detai'ed  document 
pointing  out  that  this  charge  was  all 
nonsense,  that  the  Capitol  is  not  going 
to  collapse. 

They  said  that  for  $15  million  we  can 
fix  it  up  so  that  the  cracks  are  gone, 
and  we  can  take  away  all  those  fancy 
supports  that  the  former  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  put  up  there  a  few  years  ago 
as  public  relations  gimmicks  to  try  to 
contribute  to  this  scare  psychology  that 
everything  was  going  to  colapse.  We  can 
fix  the  West  Front  for  $15  million,  so 
there  is  really  no  reason  to  talk  about 
extending  it  at  all,  except  that  some 
Members  just  do  not  Uke  to  walk  or  ride 
100  yards  back  to  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing. They  would  rather  have  secret  hide- 
aways in  the  Capitol  building.  And  that 
is  why  we  are  being  asked  to  spend  all 
this  money  and  destroy  the  Nation's 
greatest  shrine.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  the  gentle- 
man agrees  with  me. 


DUE  PROCESS  AND  THE  COURTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern  i ,  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 


call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  a  trial 
now  being  conducted  in  New  York  City 
which  is  causing  great  controversy  and 
raising  many  questions  concerning  not 
only  the  conduct  of  defendants  during 
the  time  between  arrest  and  adjudica- 
tion, but  also  the  due  process  assurances 
which  all  American  citizens  are  guar- 
anteed as  a  basic,  constitutional  right. 

I  make  no  pretense.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Sonni  and  Timbuk  P\-les,  who  have 
been  detained  for  over  a  year  now  in  the 
Manhattan  House  of  Detention — com- 
monly known  as  the  Tombs — and  who 
are  currently  being  tried  in  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  on  a  charge 
of  robbery.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers involved  when  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernment interferes  in  the  proceedings  of 
another. 

I  do  feel  quite  strongly,  however,  that 
there  should  be  a  thorough  judicial  re- 
view into  all  aspects  of  this  case — a 
review  which  would  investigate  the 
charges  of  false  arrest,  unreasonable 
bail,  false  testimony,  and  the  denial  of 
basic  due  process  rights  as  charged  by 
the  Pyles  brothers,  as  well  as  the  conten- 
tion of  the  court  that  these  complaints 
are  nothing  more  than  desperate  delay- 
ing tactics. 

Today  I  have  formally  requested  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  exercise  its  judicial  overseeing 
function  by  proceeding  with  a  detailed 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  po- 
lice and  prosecution  in  the  Pyles  case  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  defendants 
on  the  other. 

To  forge  on  with  the  trial  at  this  time 
would  appear  to  be  quite  imprudent.  The 
defendants,  who  claim  innocence  and  re- 
fuse to  enter  the  courtroom  until  their 
due  process  grievances  are  heard,  have 
had  to  be  tear-gassed  and  brought  forci- 
bly *o  court.  Their  fellow  inmates  at  the 
Tombs  have  threatened  to  riot  if  the 
Pyles  brothers  are  brought  to  trial  before 
their  complaints  are  given  a  full  hearing. 

This  is  hardly  the  atmosphere  in  wliich 
trials  in  America  have  traditionally  been 
conducted.  A  continuation  of  such  a 
spectacle  at  this  time  would  benefit  no 
one.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  present  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  with 
some  of  the  details  of  this  case,  I  would 
like  to  submit  into  the  Record  corre- 
spondence from  the  Pyles  brothers  them- 
selves and  from  a  Sister  Marlane  who 
works  with  prisoners  in  the  Tombs,  as 
well  as  two  excellent  articles  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
and  the  Times,  written  by  Emile  Milne 
and  Michael  Kaufman  respectively. 

New  York.  N A' 
Prom:  The  Silent  Majority  In  Jail, 

Dear  Sir:  Why  is  it  everybody  only  speak 
of  the  so-called  bed  side?  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  coin  and  there  are  two  sides 
to  Manhattan  House  of  Detention  First. 
we  think  it  is  very  nice  some  people  want  to 
make  the  institution  very  comfortable  for 
the  inmates  so  they  will  forget  where  they 
are  and  how  they  got  here  and  why.  if  they 
stay  busy  in  the  games  and  TV,  and  going  to 
the  movies,  before  they  realize  It  they  will 
be  going  to  a  much  bigger  institution. 

Now.  they  are  teaching  the  officers  to  smile 
at  the  inmates  to  make  them  feel  right  at 
home.  In  return  some  of  the  Inmates  want  a 


"better  cell"  or  as  they  call  it  a  "better 
house  "  Some  of  them  want  certain  types 
of  meats  for  dinner,  more  doctors  on  the  staff, 
more  TV  on  the  floor.  What's  going  on?  We 
are  sorry,  we  Just  can't  sympathize  with  all 
this!  We  don't  want  a  better  Jail  or  as  they 
call  it  nowaday  "institution." 

The  jail  is  not  the  problem.  Its  the  "court 
room!"  Why  is  everybody  on  the  warden's 
back''  The  warden  has  done  a  wonderful  Job, 
as  a  matter  of  fact"  to  good  of  Job.  and  he 
IS   still    improving   the   place. 

Please,  please  stop  the  campaign  about  the 
jail  and.  put  the  thoughts  in  the  "court 
rooni"  that's  the  place  improvement  is 
needed  Thank  God.  for  people  like  "Sister 
Mariane  "  who  is  not  trying  to  get  more  games 
m  here  for  the  men.  but  is  tr>'lng  to  get  men 
out  of  here,  and  she  is  not  doing  this  for  per- 
sonal gain,  but  cut  of  her  concern  and  love 
for  her  "fellow  man."  She  Is  not  doing  these 
things  with  a  group  or  an  organization,  she  is 
doing  these  things  alone.  Sister  Marlane.  Is  a 
"women  liberation  movement  by  herself, 
and  IS  doing  what  a  real  women  liberation 
movement  should  be  doing  "helping  man." 
Sister  Marlane  is  one  who  knows  the  root 
of  the  problem  is  in  the  "Court  Room  "  she 
knows  a  man  can't  go  from  prison  to  court, 
but  from  court  to  prison  Thank  God.  that 
somebody  out  there  in  society  knows  we 
are  not  all  criminals  or  addicts,  and  know 
II  the  law  worked  right,  only  the  guilty  would 
be  here, 

Tlie  criminals  and  addicts  don't  need  a 
better  Jail  but,  they  need  a  hospital  be- 
cau.se  they  are  sick  people  and  it  appears  that 
nobody  realizes  this  fact  If  you  who  are  read- 
ing these  words  are  sane;  would  you  do 
what  they  do  and  call  yourself  sane? 

Please  wake  up!  please,  seme  of  us  In  here 
don  t  want  a  better  Jail  because  we  are  not 
trying  to  make  this  "our  home  "  The  Inmates 
that  want  to  make  this  a  better  home  for 
themselves,  "so  be  it  "  But  the  majority  of  us 
want  to  make  the  "Court  Room  "  a  Just  place, 
and  we  will  make  a  better  home  in  society. 
They  already  have  "orphan  homes'",  this 
place  is  supposed  to  be  a  Jail !  A  man  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  brought  here  when  he  is 
accused  of  a  crime  Next,  the  court  room  is 
there  to  decide  whether  the  accused  Is  Inno- 
cent or  guilty,  and  if  the  court  room  follows 
the  laws  that  govern  it.  the  truth  will  pre- 
vail Tliat  is  why  It  is  so  Important  that  the 
court  room  function  right.  Presently,  they 
need  help,  they  are  not  functioning  right. 

If  the  people  really  want  to  do  something 
they  should  set  up  a  committee  to  help  the 
judges  These  "Honorable  Men  "  make  mis- 
takes sometimes,  they  are  only  human  be- 
ings They  could  use  some  help  With  a  com- 
mittee they  could  see  that  a  person  Is  not 
denied  or  overliX)ked  his  due  process  and 
constitutional  rights  and  human  rights. 

Why  don't  people  wake  up''  Jail  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  honorable  place.  It's  a  place 
for  criminals  and  if  the  people  put  their 
thoughts  in  the  "court  room"  only  the  crim- 
inals would  be  In  Jail.  And  then,  they  could 
be  helped;  not  with  games.  T  V  .  ar.d  movies. 
but  with  medical  and  spiritual  care.  Sister 
Marlane  has  done  wonders  In  separating  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty  and  have  helped 
both,  but  she  is  only  one  person.  Sister  Mar- 
lane has  restored  faith  In  us  that  somebody 
cares  and  knows  the  root  of  the  problem. 

What's  wrong  with  people  today''  Are  they 
really   trying   to   stop    crime    or   Improve   It? 
.Are  they  trying  to  make  "Jail"  a  nice  place 
to  come''  Anybody  should  know  If  you  make 
jall  a  honoratjle  place  to  come. 
Why  not  commit  a  crime? 
Prom  people  that  are  in  here:  we  know! 
The  innocent  silent  majority  in  Jail, 
Mr.  SoNNi  Pyles. 
Mr    Ronald  Johnson. 
Mr  RicHARP  Shart, 
Mr.  TiMBVK  Ptles. 
These  are  Just  a  few. 
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New  York.  N.V. 
1  Ir    Seymour  Halpern. 
'.ternber  of  Congress, 
Itoiise  of  Representatives. 
^Vashington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr,  Halpern,  I  am  urging  your  Im- 

ihedlate    attention    to    the    case    of   the    two 

nen  who  composed  this  letter  ,      ,    rimbuk 

£  nd  Sonni  Pyles.   It  is  so  difficult  for  ihem 

t3  receive  Justice  and   due   process   now   in 

ttiese  courts   ,   .  ,     that  I  am  going  to  call 

f  ubilcly    for   a   full-scale   Co;.gressional    in- 

^estigatlon    Into    the    arrest    and    court   pro- 

tjeedlngs  that  have  kept  these  men  ,  .  .  In- 

ocent   men   .   .   ,  In  the  Tombs 

There  Is  wide-spread  police  and  court  cor- 

r|Liption  that   has  not   been   touched  by  the 

napp     Commission     hearings      Ths     worst 

nd  of  police  corruption  is   the  kind  they 

commit  In  order  to  secure  convictloiis. 

In   the  case  of  the  Pyles   Brothers   I  have 

ncovered    lying    by    the    assistant    district 

torneys,  cops  and  complainants,  I  feel  that 

ich    men    paid    to    protect    the    innocent 

lould  be  charged  with    •malicious  persecu- 

on"   and   obstruction   of   Justice. 

The  innocent  Pyles  Brothers  are  victims  of 

rimes  committed  against  them  In  the  name 

r  the  people  of  the  City  and  State  of  New 

ork 

The  devices  ti.sed  by  cops,  district  attcr- 
eys  and  jtidges  to  force  pleas  do  not  work 
1  their  case  They  will  not  plead  guiltv  to 
imes  they  did  not  do  Yet  other  men  des- 
slr  of  ever  receiving  Justice,  They  plead 
.lilty  and  go  to  state  prison.  Some  hope 
^  Appellate  Coun  win  give  them  Justice 
.■entually 

The  District  Attorney  runs  these  crim- 
lal  courts  on  Centre  Street,  The  way  it  Is 
m  has  nothing  to  do  with  Justice  ,  ,  and 
>ry  little  to  do  with  law. 
Judges  are  run  by  the  District  Attorney 
and  both  are  either  ignorant  of  the  law 
•  chose  to  ignore  It 

Prisoners   don't    need    rehabilitating.    The 
)urfs    and    personnel    do     From    the    mo- 
riient   of  apprehension   by   police   .   .   .   thru 
Pfecinct    handling  ,    and    then    on    thru 

e  courts  .  the  law  is  icnored  and  oer- 
np.r  prejudices  take  over  Loss  of  liberties 
tjru  such  abuse  of  law  is  very  serious  and 
nnot  contintie  any  longer. 
Now  many  prloners  take  out  their  anger 
akd  frustration  in  connertton  rrith  their 
aises  on  the  facilities  that  hold  them. 
A  id  when  they  know  of  innocent  men  in  jail 
tils  feeds  the  fire 

Written  on  two  court  houses  on  Centre 
S  reet  is-  "The  trup  administration  of  Justice 
is  the  firmest  piUar  of  good  government ". 
VMhat  goes  on  inside  these  buildings  is  a 
ockery  of  everything  you  lawmakers  In 
Wijashington  work  to  brine  about 

I  do  not  see  "law  and  order"  by  those  paid 
til  uphold  the  law.  t  see  a  perversion  of  the 
law  to  further  careers.  There  :s  game-pla'  ing 
b;  law-enforcers  ,  .  with  the  lives  of  sick, 
troubled    men  most    all    of    whom    are 

oi  ercharged  automatlcallv  by  I'-ing  cops  who 
fe?l  Justified  because  "the  charges  will  be 
knocked  down  anyway'.  Th-ise  cops  are 
1  'ker  than  the  men  they  bring  in  .  .  .  be- 
C6  use  most  of  the  cops  are  not  on  dope 

Mr.   Halpern.  I  help  hundreds  of  men  In 
ar   effort  to  help  them  be  better  men.  In  the 
case  of  the  Pyles  Brothers    I  have  found  no 
better  men!  It  was  a  shock  to  And  them  In 
Tombs  .     charged     as    they    were 

nths  of  Investigation  and  conferences  with 
m  and  people  connected  with  their  case 
revealed  utter  confusion,  corruption  and 
ntegratlon  of  what  may  at  one  time  have 
n  Justice  In  these  courts. 
[  urge  you  to  step  in  Immediately  to  get 
th?m  out  of  prison  and  have  them  appear 
before  people  In  position  to  stop  this  court 
ard  cop  corruption  .  .  .  that  can  best  be 
3WTI  by  what  has  been  happening  to  them, 
rhe  facts  of  this  case  bear  public  disclosure 
and  these  men  are  willing  to  proceed  to  let 


what    has    been    happening    to    them    help 
others 

They  are  good  men  and  men  of  character 
They  have  no  --onvlctions  .  .  .  only  numer- 
ous arrests  since  they  filed  suit  against  the 
city  for  false  arrest  in  1968. 

They  believe  in  the  law  .  .  .  but  It  has  not 
been  followed  or  they  would  not  be  in  Jail 
now. 

I  am  seeking  any  additional  legal  and  In- 
vestigative help  I  can  get.  Alsc  I  am  seeking 
persons  who  have  the  capital  ...  to  invest  in 
PEOPLE  ...  to  put  up  their  bond  now. 

I  want  them  out  to  help  their  case.  Judges 
and  Juries  are  very  prejudiced  when  they  see 
a  defendant  come  into  the  court  under  guard. 
Also  they  can  help  prove  their  case  better 
when  out.  The  assistant  district  attorney  has 
fought  any  bail  reduction  so  they  have  never 
had  one.  He  said  he  wants  to  keep  them  In 
Jail,  He  also  lied  to  keep  the  high  bail.  There 
are  men  with  double  homicides  with  ball  a 
tenth  of  theirs  .  .  .  out  on  the  streets. 

These  men  would  never  commit  a  crime 
I  know  the  men  .  .  .  and  I  know  the  illegal 
meai^  that  put  and  hold  them  there. 

It  is  Important  that  you  talk  with  these 
men  if  you  are  truly  seeking  the  answers  to 
government.  They  are  o  classic  example  of 
how  innocent  men  can  be  victims  of  Injustice. 
They  are  not  militants.  musUms,  addicts  or 
criminals.  They  do  not  sm.oke.  drink,  use 
profanity  and  have  workeci  all  their  lives. 
In  prison  now  they  are  helping  me  help 
others. 

If  citizens  are  to  better  understand  the 
problems  that  confront  us  .  .  .  and  If  you  as 
a  lawmaker  .  .  .  are  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing .  .  you  should  bring  these  men  to 
Washington  to  talk  with  you  and  other  law- 
makers. You  should  talk  with  them  in  the 
TombkS  during  this  holiday. 

It  will  soon  be  ten  months  since  this  last 
arrest. 

Cops  and  District  Attorneys  who  climb  to 
financial  security  and  recognition  over  the 
bodies  of  men  they  illegally  incarcerate  and 
deny  due  process  should  be  flred  and  replaced 
with  men   of  integrity. 

Crime  rates  rise  with  the  amount  of  cor- 
rvption.  in  New  York  City  it  Ls  wide-spread 
and  deep 
Cops  who  make  false-arrests  not  only 
should  be  sued  (which  they  are  not  in  citv 
and  state  arrests)  .  .  .  but  they  should  be 
charged  with  a  crime.  To  Incarcerate  a  man 
illegally  .  .  .  swear  falsely  ,  ,  ,  lie  to  com- 
plainants ...  (to  persuade  them  to  identify 
defendants  for  crimes  they  did  not  doi  .  . '. 
kick  in  the  doors  with  revolvers  drawn  and 
NO  arrest  or  search  warrants  or  probable 
cause  ...  to  hold  loaded  gun  en  the  preg- 
nant wife  with  three  tots  In  the  apartment 
not  saying  who  they  were  ,  ,  why  they 
were  there  ,  ,  then  arresting  BOTH  brothers 
in  their  separate  apartments  for  crime  com- 
mitted mcnths  before  next  door  by  only  ONE 
person  .  .  .  and  so  reported  .  .  .  forcing'  them 
into  Illegal  show-ups  at  the  station  house 
.  not  allowing  counsel  or  phone  calls  .  .  . 
"finding"  evidence  that  was  Just  not  theirs 
at  i\:  .  .  .  these  and  numerous  other  devices 
used  against  Timbuk  and  Sonni  Pyles  .  .  . 
should  show  you  .  .  .  and  the  public  .  .  . 
how  Innocent  men  can  be  the  victims  of 
crimes  and  court  and  police  corruption  a..d 
injustice 

As  these  men  say  ...  if  this  can  happen 
to  men  sleeping  in  their  homes  with  their 
families  .  then  they  don't  want  to  go  out 
of  Jail  .  they  are  safer  in  Jail.  And  thev 
mean  this. 

Most  of  the  courts  are  now  closed  for  the 
holidays.  They  cannot  get  out  when  others 
go   home   to   enjoy   the    holidays. 

What  I  have  said  of  what  has  occurred  to 
them  is  only  a  little  of  the  most  incredible 
travestv  of  Jus'lce  And  It  has  happened  to 
wonderful  men. 

The  doors  of  these  courts  should  be  locked 
permanently   .   .   .   bolted   ...   to  stop   this 


barbaric,   inhuman   disdain   for   human   life 
and  liberty. 

I  am  sure  you  can  be  of  great  help.  They 
very  much  appreciated  hearing  your  replv 
to   their   letter. 

Will  you  come  to  the  Tombs  to  talk  to 
them  during  the  holidays? 

If  you  cannot  come  to  them  I  will  come 
to  you  here  or  in  Washington  on  their  be- 
half.  I  feel  strongly  that  their  case  can  be  a 
turning  point  In  our  Justice  system.  And  we 
feel  you  can  help  make  this  so. 

Bless  you. 

Very  sincerely. 

Sister  Marlane. 

The  Tombs  Twins  Remain  Defiant 
I  By  Emile  Milne) 
Timbuk  and  Soni  Pyles,  26-year-oId  twin 
brothers  hold  in  jail  for  more  than  a  year 
while  awaiting  trial  on  robbery  charges  were 
e.xpected  to  refuse  today— for  a  second 
time-to  attend  the  start  of  their  trial  in 
Supreme  Court. 

The  brothers,  described  as  "model  prison- 
ers", balked  at  the  start  of  their  proceed  r^^s 
on  Tuesday  until  the  Appellate  Divisio°n 
ruled  on  their  two-month-old  motion  for 
b.iil  reduction. 

The  opening  of  the  trial  was  then  post- 
poned by  Judge  Myles  Lane  until  today  at 
the  request  of  Correction  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Malcolm. 

The  brothers,  informed  yesterday  during 
an  interview  at  the  Tombs',  where 'they  are 
being  held,  that  their  bail  motion  had 'been 
denied,  contended  that  irregularities  in  their 
arrest  and  indictment  had  prevented  them 
from  getting  "due  process"  and  that  they 
would  continue  to  refuse  to  report  to  a  trial 
tliey  described  as  a  "hanging." 

They  have  each  been  arrested  before  but 
never  convicted  of  any  crime.  The  charges 
were  usually  dropped  after  numerous  court 
app>earances. 

"I'm  not  going  to  holler  that  they're  doino 
this  to  us  because  we're  black,"'  Timbuk, 
who  is  married  and  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren, said.  "But  I'm  tired  of  getting  picked 
up  out  there  while  I'm  not  doing  anything. 
This  time  it's  not  going  to  be  dismissed  with- 
out finding  out  why  all   this  happened." 

Meanwhile.  Rep.  Seymour  Halpern  (R-L- 
Queens  i ,  who  has  been  corresponding  with 
the  brothers,  said  In  a  statement  from  Wash- 
ington that  "there  are  serious  questions  of 
due  process  to  be  Investigated  In  this  case 
and  I  plan  to  see  that  their  plight  is  brought 
out  in  the  open." 

Halporn  concurred  with  prison  officials 
who  liave  described  the  men  as  "model  pris- 
oners" wh)  had  "succeedei:  not  only  in  help- 
ing individual  inmates  at  the  Tombs  but  in 
quelling  potential  riots  at  the  Institution  " 

Late  yesterday,  court-appointed  attorneys 
for  the  two  brothers,  in  an  effort  to  head  off 
a  showdown,  sought  an  order  in  Federal 
Court  for  the  lowering  of  the  $30,000  bail 
set  for  each  or  the  postponed  of  today's 
scheduled  proceedings. 

The  motions  were  rejected  bv  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Charles  Brei'tel.  That  rul- 
ing could  now  be  appealed,  which  would 
leave  the  Impasse  basically  unchanged. 

Correction  Board  chairman  William  van- 
den  Heuvel  and  Tombs  officials,  noting  that 
"disturbances  are  altogether  possible"  if  the 
men  a-e  forced  to  go  to  trial,  said  a  Federal 
Court  stay  was  the  only  hope  at  this  point. 
Sources  in  the  Tombs  close  to  the  case 
sa:d  the  possibility  of  violence  remained  real 
today,  as  it  had  been  last  Tuesday  when  the 
men  first  balked  at  appearing. 

Malcolm's  decision  to  request  a  delay,  the 
sources  contend,  was  based  heavily  on  this 
fear.  But  it  appeared  unlikely  today  that 
the  trial  would  again  be  postponed  without 
the  intervention  of  the  federal  court.  A 
spokesman  for  Justice  Lane  said  the  trial 
would  go  on  as  scheduled  at  11  a.m. 
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The  brothers,  who  were  arrested  on  rob- 
bery charges  In  their  Manhattan  apartment  a 
year  ago  this  week,  said,  however,  that  short 
of  violence  they  would  do  anything  so  as  not 
to  have  to  report  to  court  without  a  "promise 
of  due  process." 

"We  have  great  respect  for  Warden  (Al- 
bert) allele,"  Timbuk  Pyles  said  in  an  In- 
terview yesterday.  "But  we  are  going  to  be 
the  first  men  to  die  unless  they  get  due  proc- 
ess. This  time  they  are  dealing  with  men  who 
know  they  are  Innocent  and  are  going  to 
prove  we  are  innocent." 

It  was  not  until  last  January  that  the  men 
received  their  first  hearing,  on  a  motion  to 
suppress  evidence,  according  to  a  source  close 
to  the  case.  The  brothers  contend  the  Judge's 
decision  last  Friday  to  start  the  trial  this 
week  came  as  a  complete  surprise. 

"We  pleaded  with  the  Judge  to  give  us  an 
adjournment  so  we  could  prepare  a  defense," 
said  Timbuk.  "We  aren't  ready  for  trial." 

The  brothers,  who  are  fraternal  fwlns  and 
do  not  look  alike,  were  both  employed  as 
cooks  and  studied  music,  one  tinder  a  Jull- 
Uard  professor,  before  their  arrest.  Though 
neither  has  ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime, 
both  have  been  arrested  yearly  since  1968,  ac- 
cording to  their  attorneys. 

In  that  year,  the  brothers  filed  a  suit  for 
false  arrest  after  charges  were  dropped  In  a 
robbery  Indictment  against  them. 

The  following  year,  Timbuk  was  arrested 
for  homicide  In  the  death  of  an  army  colonel. 
He  was  released  In  his  o'wn  custody  while 
awaiting  trial  and  appeared  In  court  10  times 
before  the  charges  were  dropped.  Both  broth- 
ers were  arrested  and  released  on  minor 
charges  in  1970. 

Twin  Brothers  Appear  in  CotrRT 

■VOLUNTARILT 

(By  Michael  T.  Kaufman) 

The  Pj'les  twins,  who  twice  In  the  last 
week  were  teargassed  by  Correction  Depart- 
ment personnel  and  carried  to  their  trial,  ap- 
peared In  court  yesterday  without  coercion. 

They  said  they  had  ceased  their  resistance 
to  avert  a  riot  in  the  Manhattan  Hovise  of 
Detention  for  Men. 

But  before  the  day  ■was  over  they  were 
ordered  removed. 

Their  appearance  before  Justice  Myles  J. 
Lane  marked  the  first  time  since  the  trial 
actually  got  under  way  last  Thursday  that 
the  26-year-old  twins  were  in  the  courtroom 
at  100  Centre  Street. 

On  Monday,  Justice  Lane  ordered  them 
tried  In  absentia  because,  he  said,  they  had 
refused  to  conduct  themselves  "with  the 
decorum  befitting  an  American  court." 

As  yesterday's  session  began,  the  neatly 
dressed  twins,  Timbuk  and  Sonl  Pyles,  sat 
quietly  next  to  their  court-appointed  law- 
yers, who  the  defendants  say  they  have 
dismissed. 

ACCUSED    op    robberies 

The  prosecution  made  its  opening  state- 
ment, contending  it  would  prove  that  the 
brothers  were  the  men  who  took  a  total  of 
about  $500  from  desk  clerks  at  the  Mansfield 
and  Mansfield  Hall  Hotels  in  two  separate 
robberies,  last  February. 

Then  Timbuk  Pyles  rose  to  address  the 
Jury. 

A  tall,  thin  black  man  who  came  here  from 
Mississippi  with  his  brother  eight  years  ago, 
he  said  he  had  worked  as  a  cook  and  studied 
Jazz  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music. 

The  brothers  describe  themselves  as  deeply 
religious  spiritualists.  They  have  never 
been  convicted,  but  have  been  arrested  sev- 
eral times  and  are  currently  detained  on  five 
other  indictments. 

Timbuk  Pyles  said  the  only  reason  he  and 
his  brother  came  willingly  to  coiirt  yester- 
day was  to  prevent  bloodshed  at  the  Tombs, 
where  fellow  inmates  were  reported  to  have 
organized  protests  in  the  event  of  more  tear- 
gassing. 


Justice  Lane  admonished  him  to  limit  his 
statements  to  his  defense. 

"We  do  not  have  a  defense,"  he  replied. 
"We  have  asked  the  court  for  an  adjourn- 
ment to  prepare  one." 

The  justice  again  broke  in,  saying  the 
remarks  were  inappropriate,  but  Mr.  Pyles 
continued. 

"All  we're  asking  for  is  due  process,"  he 
said.  "It  is  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a 
speedy  trial.  We  waive  that  right.  What  we 
want  is  a  fair  trial." 

The  justice  replied  that  the  prosecution 
had  been  ready  since  last  May  and  that  the 
defendants  had  three  times  dismissed  teams 
of  lawyers  and  filed  preliminary  motions, 
which  were  heard.  And  he  ordered  the  de- 
fendant to  sit  down  and  be  still. 

Instead  Mr.  Pyles  said  he  and  his  brother 
had  been  "unconscious"  during  Monday's 
hearing,  when  the  court  proceedings  were 
broadcast  into  an  adjoining  pen  where  the 
two  men  were  held. 

At  this  point  Justice  Lane  ordered  the 
defendants  removed  and  guards  escorted 
them   to   the  adjoining  room. 

After  the  men  were  taken  out,  Justice 
Pyles  said  the  men's  statement  that  they 
had  been  unconscious  was  a  lie.  He  said  he 
had  a  report  of  a  medical  examination  that 
showed  no  neurological  effects  of  the  tear 
gas. 

"As  far  as  the  court  is  concerned,  these 
men  were  conscioiu  and  heard  everything 
that  happened." 

During  the  rest  of  yesterday's  session,  the 
prosecution  introduced  two  hotel  clerks  who 
identified  the  brothers  as  the  men  who  took 
money  from  them  on  Feb.  25  and  Feb.  28 
last  year. 

The  court-appointed  lawyers  conferred 
with  their  clients  and  then  declined  to  cross- 
examine. 


ATLANTIC  UNION  RESOLUTION 
PASSES  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
lantic Union  Resolution,  House  Joint 
Resolution  900,  was  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  today  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  9.  I  view  the  committee's 
action  as  historic.  The  first  major  step 
has  now  been  taken  which  hopefully 
win  lead  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
community  to  a  convention  very  simi- 
lar to  our  own  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1787. 

The  resolution  establishes  an  18- 
member  delegation  of  prominent  U.S. 
citizens  to  meet  with  similar  delega- 
tions from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
parliamentary  democracies  as  desire  to 
join  in  the  enterprise — to  e.xplore  the 
possibility  of  agreement  on  a  declara- 
tion that  the  goal  of  their  peoples  is  to 
transform  their  present  relationslilp 
into  a  more  effective  unity  based  on 
Federal  principles. 

The  resolution  also  calls  upon  the 
convention  to  agree  on  a  timetable  for 
transition  to  the  agreed  upon  goal  and 
create  a  commission  to  help  keep  the 
transition  on  schedule. 

The  Atlantic  community  has  suffei-ed 
severe  setbacks  in  recent  years.  The 
monetary  crisis  continues  with  the  dol- 
lar scraping  the  bottom  of  its  limits  at 
near  record  lows.  England  has  entered 
the  Common  Market,  threatening  the 
loss    of   valuable    U.S.    trade    markets. 


NATO  is  in  difficulty,  with  France  out 
of  the  integrated  command  and  most 
of  Europe  uneasy  about  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment on  the  Continent. 

The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  is  a 
forward-looking  proposal  aimed  at  de- 
veloping better  institutions  for  dealing 
with  all  of  these  problems.  It  shows  that 
the  United  States  will  not  turn  its  back 
on  Europe,  that  our  whole  political  and 
cultural  heritage  forms  a  common  bond 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  my  view,  it 
also  provides  the  only  effective  way  to 
deal  with  multinational  problems  of  de- 
fense, economics,  pollution,  and  many 
others,  with  which  the  United  Nations 
has  had  little  success. 

It  counters  a  strong  isolationist  ten- 
dency in  our  country  which  has  de- 
veloped largely  as  a  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Atlantic  Union  enjoys  the  support  of 
many  prominent  Americans,  including 
President  Nixon,  who  while  a  private  cit- 
izen in  1966,  told  the  House  Foreign  .af- 
fairs Committee: 

The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  Is  a  for- 
ward-looking proposal  which  acknowledges 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  incredible  change 
which  la  going  on  In  the  world  around  us. 
I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  in  a 
personal  letter  to  me  gave  his  support, 
saying : 

I  strongly  favor  yovir  undertaking:  let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  this. 

Other  supporters  have  been.  Senators 
Hubert  HrMPHREV  and  Barry  Gold- 
water,  former  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, CJov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  the 
late  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

In  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  Members,  a 
broad  bipartisan  proup,  are  cosponsors. 


ASPIN  RELEASES  RICKOVER  MEMO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  th^^  House,  the  ;:entle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Aspin>  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  releas- 
ing to  the  public  today  a  memo  recently 
written  by  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover 
criticizinii  the  Navy's  new  claims  system 
for  subsidizing  inefficiency. 

Admiral  Rickover's  astute  observa- 
tions demonstrate  that  the  Navy'.-^  n<nv 
ship  claims  sy.stem  is  a  huge,  bure.iu- 
cratic,  multi-million-dollar  boondoggle 
for  .shipbuilders. 

I  have  written  to  Seer*  lary  of  the 
Navy  John  Chafee  and  asked  him  to 
personally  review  the  claims  systems  in 
li.cht  of  Admiral  Rickover's  comments 
and  report  his  finding's  to  the  Concrre.ss. 
At  the  moment  .shipbuilders  are  attempt- 
ing to  collect  approximately  SI  billion 
of  claims.  We  must  act  now  to  avoid  a 
huge  scandal  in  shipbuilding  clauns. 

In  his  memorandum  Admiral  Rickover 
points  out  that  as  long  as  contractors 
believe  the  Government  will  bail  them 
out.  cither  through  change  order,'- — that 
is,  changing  the  d<:sign  of  the  ship  or 
claims — it  will  be  impossible  to  achieve 
efficiency  cost  control  or  lower  costs. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know. 
Admiral  Rickover's  memo  was  pi-ompted 
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b}   the  abolishment  of  a  civilian  claims 
bqard    and    the   earlier    removal    of   its 
airman,  after   that   group   rejected   a 
million   claim   tor   Avondaie   Ship- 
ds.  Avondaie,  La. 

In    January.    Gordon    Rule's    civilian 

gjnel  v.as  replaced   by  an  all   military 

d.    Senator    Proxmire    and    I    have 

tten  to  Secretary  Chafee  requesting 

reestabhshnient  of  a  civilian  panel 

the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Rule. 

Admiral   Rickover.   in   his   memoran- 

suE:£,'est.s  that  many  naval  officers 

e  neither  the  experience  nor  the  ex- 

•tise  to  handle  ^lant  claims.  It  is  su':;- 

ted  by  Admiral  Rickover  that  much 

the  net;otiat.nu  work  for  final  settle- 

nts  of  claims  be  handed  over  to  the 

^•y's  leual  counsel.  Th;  re  is  no  doubt 

giant  shipbuilders  are  able  to  em- 

ly  the  best  legal  and  accounting  talent 

the  country  and  easily  overwhelm  our 

o\*i  Navy's  procurement  officers. 

Hr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  needs  a  com- 
shakeup  in  claims  procedure  before 
hiiidreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  paid 
to  greedy  shipbuilders.  The  Navy  brass 
shmld  heed  Admiral  Rickover's  recom- 
mendations before  they  have  a  first-class 
scj.ndal  on  their  hands.  I  hope  that  Sec- 
retary Chafee  will  conclude  that  some 
ba^iic    and    fundamental    changes    are 
needed   in   Navy   procedures   to   handle 
claims. 
My  letter  to  Secretary  Chafee  and  Ad- 
al  Rickover's  memorandum  follow: 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  16.  1972. 
.  John  H.  Ch.\fee, 
Sedretary.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
Wciphirigton,  DC. 

iR  Mb.  Secretary:  I  am  forwarding  you 
<^py  of  a  memorandum  vvTltten   by  Vice 
Hyman  Rickover  regarding  changes 
he  Navy's  claims  systems. 
you  may  know,  I  am  most  concerned 
recent   changes    in   the    Navy's    proce- 
wlU  result  In  the  payment  of  large,  un- 
ified claims  to  shipbuilders, 
believe  that  Admiral  Rickover  has  cor- 
ly  observed  that  the  Navy  Counsel  should 
participate  In  a  direct  way  In  the  final  ne- 
atlon  of  a  claims  settlement.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding under  the  new  regulations  there 
no  lawyers  who  act  as  voting  members 
Ither  the  Naval  Material  General  Board 
Its  subsidiary  civilian  claims  board. 

are  a  major  concern  to  the  Navy 

to  many  members  of  Congress.  I  hope 

;  you  will  personally  review  the  current 

on  and  present  procedures  In  light  of 

Rickover's  conamenta  and  report  to 

Congress  your  evaluation  of  this  sltua- 
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Is  my  hope  that  shipbuilding  claims  can 
settled  In  a  fair  and  equitable   way  for 
the  contractor  and  the  Navy. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
\f ember  of  Congress 


Department  of  the  Navy. 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Co.mmand, 
Washington,  DC.  February  il.  1972. 

:if F.MORANDfM    FOR    THE    CHIEF    OF    NAVAL 
MATERIAL 

ect    Claims  Procedures. 
Reference       ai    NAVMAT  NOTICE  4200  dtd 

11  Jan.  1972;  ibi  My  memorandum  for 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Naw  d-d 
May  10,  1971.  subj     Shipbuilder  claims 

I  have  Just  learned  of  the  new  pro- 
res    established    by    reference     >a.)     for 

hng  contractor  claims  against  the  Navy. 


I  am  concerned  because  these  new  pro- 
cedures appt'ar  to  be  a  .step  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection, particularly  for  the  large  complex 
shipbuilding  claims  we  are  encountering 
today. 

2.  The  new  procedures  provide  for  settle- 
ment of  contract  claims  at  the  "lowest  pos- 
sible level  in  the  contracting  framework.  ' 
Claims  of  *10  million  or  more  are  subject 
to  review  by  a  General  Board  consisting  of 
selected  senior  flag  officers  In  the  Naval  Ma- 
terial Command  and  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  This  General  Board  is 
to  be  asai.sted  by  a  ClaiULs  Board  composed 
of  'procurement  e.xecutives"  designated  by 
COMNAVSHIPS.  COMNAVAIR,  COMNAVORD 
and  CO-MN.^VELEX.  Presumably,  assignment 
to  the  Chums  Board  is  in  addition  to  each 
procurement  executive's  normal  full-time 
Job,  Reference  (a)  further  provides  that  a 
N.ivy  Deputy  General  Counsel  will  be  an 
advUer  to  but  not  a  member  of  the  Claims 
Bjard. 

3  I  consider  a  number  of  things  to  be 
wrong  with  this  approach. 

a  First,  the  new  procedures  make  claims 
5ettlement.s  a  routine  contract  matter.  Yet 
these  claims,  by  their  ven,-  nature,  go  beyond 
routine  contract  actions  and  therefore 
shculd  be  accorded  special  handling.  Routine 
settlement  of  claims  as  an  ordinary  con- 
tracting matter  will  encourage  more  claims 
and  will  tend  to  undermine  our  contractual 
relations. 

b  These  claims  tisually  involve  comple.\ 
questions  of  fact  and  of  law;  to  properly 
resolve  these  matters  requires  both  special 
expertise  and  legal  training.  My  experience 
over  a  period  of  many  years  is  that  most 
Navy  contracting  officers  and  procurement 
executives  are  not  adequately  trained  or  ex- 
perienced to  analyze  and  settle  these  large 
claims.  Ftu-ther.  few  flag  otficers  possess  the 
training,  background,  experience  and  judg- 
ment to  deal  with  such  claims;  even  fewer 
have  the  time  to  do  so. 

c.  The  .settlement  of  claims,  particularly 
large  complex  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment Is  principally  a  legal  matter,  not  a  con- 
tract negotiation.  Tlie  Navy  should  not  pay 
any  claim  or  part  of  a  claim  that  Is  not 
solidly  grounded  in  fact  or  in  law.  Any  claim 
not  susceptible  of  factual  determination 
should  be  rejected.  Items  not  clearly  sup- 
ported by  factual  records  or  not  susceptible 
of  factual  determination  should.  If  pressed 
by  contractors,  be  settled  by  the  courts,  not 
bv  the  Navy. 

4.  In  reference  ib)  I  pointed  out  that 
our  contractors  are  ex'^rting  considerable  ef- 
fort to  establish,  early  In  their  contracts, 
claims  against  the  Government.  Some  con- 
tractors have  set  up  large  organizations  with 
e:<perienced  lawyers,  accountants  and  en- 
gineers— as  many  as  are  needed — to  develop 
claims  against  the  Government.  Often,  they 
also  engage  outside  claims  expert.s  in  the  legal 
profession  to  guide  and  assist  them.  "The 
Government  has  no  comparable  body  of 
talent  to  defend  Itself  against  these  claims. 

5.  In  reference  (bi  I  also  pointed  out  that 
t  the  extent  contractors  get  more  than  thev 
should  in  claims  settlements,  the  Navy  is 
not  only  subsidizing  inefficiency  but  also  un- 
dermining Its  own  contracts.  As  long  as  con- 
tractors believe  that  the  Government  will 
bail  them  out  through  changes  and  claims, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  achieve  effective  cost 
control,  efficiency,  or  lower  costs. 

6.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  recommenda- 
tions in  reference  ,b)  for  handling  major 
claims  against  the  Government : 

a  I  would  assign  primarv  responsibility  to 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

b  The  Office  of  General  Counsel  should 
establish  a  Review  Board  compo.sed  of  quali- 
fied legal,  accounting  and  technical  experts 
to  carefully  review  proposed  claim  settle- 
ments and  to  eliminate  from  them  any  items 
not  clearly  supported  by  factual  determina- 


tion of  entitlement  and  amount.  The  elim- 
ination of  unsuiostantlated  items  from  nego- 
tiated -settlements  would  compel  contractors 
to  keep  proper  record.s. 

c.  Wlien.".  er  it  is  necessary  to  augment  its 
ow.i  resources  for  legal  analysis  and  defense 
against  contractor  claims,  the  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  should  obtain  competent  out- 
side help--legal  and  technical.  The  use  of 
outside  legal  firms  to  help  the  Government 
defend  against  claims  would  ease  the  burden 
on  the  small  existing  organizations.  It  woud 
serve  to  expedite  the  review  and  settlem?nt 
process,  and  would  provide  for  the  thorough 
analysis  required  to  settle  claims  on  their 
merits, 

d.  Government  contracts  should  prohibit 
payment,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  costs 
associated  with  preparation  or  prosecution 
of  claims  against  the  Government.  The  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation  should  be 
strengthened  as  necessary  to  implement  this; 
and  with  no  room  for  ambiguity,  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case  in  many  of  its  provisions. 

e  The  Office  of  General  Counsel  should 
promulgate  a  list  of  contractors  who  fre- 
quently or  repetitively  make  claims  against 
'he  Government,  -rr  who  submit  excessive  or 
unwarranted  claims  Procurement  agencies 
should  give  consideration  to  a  contractor's 
claim   record   In   awarding  new   contracts. 

7.  I  know  of  yovir  strong  desire  to  im- 
prove Navy  pr.-,curem,ent.  I  trust  you  will  give 
full  consideration  to  my  recommendations. 
We  must  have  procedures  that  will  ensure 
that  all  claim  settlements  are  adequatelv 
supported,  factually  and  legally. 

H.  G.  RicKovEs. 


STILL  NO  'WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ON  TAX  REFORM:  59  DEM- 
OCRATS INTRODUCE  $7.25  BILLION 
■QUICK-YIELD"  TAX  REFORM 
PACKAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  H.R.  13877. 
which  would  provide  $7.25  billion  a  year 
in  new  revenue  by  closing  some  of  the 
loopholes  in  our  tax  laws  which  allow 
many  wealthy  Americans  to  avoid  pav- 
ing their  fair  share  in  taxes.  This  "quick- 
yield"  tax  reform  package  is  sponsored 
by  59  House  Democrats: 

List  of  Sponsors 

James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota. 

Bella  S.  Abzug  of  New  York. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Wi:ilam  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Les  .Aspin  of  Wisconsin. 

Herman  Badlllo  of  New  York. 

Nick  Beglch  of  Alaska. 

Bob  Bergland  of  Minnesota. 

Jonathan  B,  Bingham  of  New  York. 

Phillip  Burton  of  Califcrnia. 

Charles  J.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

Shirley  Chisholm  of  New  York. 

John  Conyers.  Jr,  of  Michigan. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California. 

Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr  of  Michigan. 

John  D,  Dingell  of  Michigan. 

Robert  F.  Drinan  of  Massachusetts. 

Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  of  New  York. 

Don  Edwards  of  California. 

Joshua  Eilberg  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  D.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Donald  M.  Fraser  of  Minnesota. 

Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 

Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoskl  of  Nev,  Jersey. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  I,  Koch  of  New  York. 

R'ber:  L.  Leggett  of  California. 
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Clarence  D.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana. 
R:  ma  no  L.  Mazzoll  of  Kentucky. 
Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington. 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe,  of  Illinois, 
Abner  ,1.  Mikva  of  Illinois, 
parreii  J.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
William  S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  E  Moss  of  California. 
Lucien  N.  Nedzi  of  Michigan. 
D.^vid  R.  Obey  of  Wisconsin. 
James  G.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 
Melvm  Price  of  Illinois. 
Bertram  L.  Podell  of  New  York. 
Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York. 
Thomas  M.  Rees  of  California. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
Edward  R.  Roybal  of  California. 
Wi:iiam  R.  Roy  of  Kansas. 
William  F  Ryan  of  New  York. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland. 
Ja.mes  H.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 
John  F,  Seiberllng  of  Ohio. 
James  V,  Stanton  of  Ohio. 
Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 
Frai.k  Thompson,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  A.  Vanik  of  Ohio. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle  of  California, 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Gus  Yatrou  of  Pe.insylvanla. 

I  am  disappointed  that  President 
Nixon  has  so  far  failed  to  follow  through 
on  Ills  promise  of  last  September  that 
he  would  submit  tax  reform  proposals 
to  Congress  in  this  session.  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee  reminded  President 
Nixon  of  his  pledge  in  a  letter  on  Feb- 
ruaiY  7.  and  urged  the  President  to 
submit  his  proposals  to  Congress  by 
March  15  so  we  would  have  time  to  act 
on  them  in  this  session. 

These  proposals  have  not  been  forth- 
coming, and,  as  the  Democratic  caucus 
resolved  yesterday,  further  increases  in 
the  Federal  debt  ceiling  "will  be  jeop- 
ardized" if  the  President  fails  to  publicly 
support  meaningful  tax  reform,  or  at 
least  make  clear  to  Congress  which  tax 
refoi'iu  proposals  can  be  passed  without 
facing  a  Presidential  veto. 

Our  request  is  a  modest  one.  It  will  be 
difficult  indeed  to  get  real  tax  reform 
through  Congress  without  the  President's 
wholehearted  backing.  As  DNC  Chair- 
man Lan-y  O'Brien  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  speech: 

My  years  on  Capitol  Hill  have  taught  me 
that  strong  presidential  leadership  is  the 
essential  ingredient  in  any  serious  tax  re- 
farm  effort.  The  President  must  define  the 
battle  ground,  marshall  the  troops,  organize 
public  opinion  and  personally  commit  his 
prestige  to  passage  of  the  legislation  In  the 
House  and  Senate, 

Yet  all  we  are  asking  is  that  President 
Nixon  tell  us  which  tax  reforms  he  will 
not  veto.  If  he  will  just  take  our  tax  bill, 
or  Congressman  Gorman's,  or  the  one 
Senator  Nelson  is  preparing,  and  put  a 
little  check  by  those  tax  reform  provi- 
sions he  will  not  veto,  we  will  be  set  to  go. 
We  would  welcome  Presidential  leader- 
ship in  support  of  tax  reform,  but  if  we 
have  to  settle  for  acquiescence  we  will 
take  what  we  can  get. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  President  is 
not  in  the  lead  on  tax  reform.  If  I  faced 
a  cumulative  3-year  budget  deficit  in  ex- 
cess of  $87  billion,  I  would  welcome  tax 
reform  proposals  that  promised  new- 
revenue.    And    certainly    the   President 


cannot  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that  these 
are  Democratic  proposals.  Given  the 
precedents  set  last  August,  that  should 
recommend  them  to  Mm  even  more 
liighly. 

Furthermore,  a  President  faced  with 
a  nationwide  unemployment  rate  ap- 
proaching 6  percent,  a  budget  deficit 
approaching  $40  billion,  and  an  elec- 
tion—all in  1  year— should  welcome  tax 
reform  proposals  which  promise  job 
creation,  deficit  reduction,  and  the  af- 
fection and  gratitude  of  the  electorate. 

The  $7.25  billion  "quick-yield"  tax  re- 
form package  we  propose  has  no  provi- 
sions which  would  reduce  jobs,  has  some 
which  would  increase  them,  and  pro- 
vides the  revenue  needed  for  Federal 
job-creation  programs  like  the  "Jobs 
Now"  program  to  create  500,000  public 
service  jobs. 

The  proposal  to  tax  capital  gains  on 
property  transferred  at  death,  for  ex- 
ample, would  eliminate  the  incentive 
older  people  now  have  to  hang  on  to 
capital  gains  property  until  thev  die. 
Instead,  they  could  sell  their  assets  free- 
ly, and  invest  the  proceeds  in  newer 
and  more  innovative  "growth"  compa- 
nies where  the  best  profit  and  job  cre- 
ating potential  is. 

Or  take  the  proposal  in  our  bill  to 
tax  the  income  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  corporations  on  a  current  ba-sis. 
This  would  eliminate  an  incentive  in  the 
present  law  which  induces  American 
firms  to  build  plants  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  export  American  jobs. 

Repeal  ol  the  ADR  rapid  depreciation 
scheme  would  have  little  or  no  impact 
on  jobs,  since  ADR's  principal,  if  not 
sole,  purpose  is  to  create  profits  rather 
than  jobs, 

A  section-by-,section  explanation  of 
H.R.  13877  and  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
follow: 

Section-by-Section    Explanation    of 
H.R.   13877 
title  i~ta.\ation  of  capital  gains  on  prop- 
erty  transferred   at  death   or  by   gift 

annual    revenue    CAIN  —  $2    BILLION 

When  real  estate,  shares  of  stock,  and 
other  forms  of  property  increase  in  value, 
the  Increase  is  subject  to  tex  as  a  capital 
gain.  However,  the  capital  gains  tax  rate  on 
property  held  for  more  than  6  months  is  only 
half  of  that  for  ordinary  Income,  i  Prior  to 
1969,  the  maximum  capital  gains  rate  in  all 
cases  was  only  25  percent.  The  1969  Tax  Re- 
form Act  Increased  the  maximum  rate  for 
corporations  to  30  percent,  and  for  individ- 
uals the  maximum  rate  on  gains  of  more 
than  $50,000  was  raised  In  stages  to  its  pres- 
ent level  Of  35  percent— half  the  top  ordi- 
nary- rate  of  70  jjercent.) 

But  some  capital  gains — those  on  property 
transferred  at  death — are  never  taxed  at  all. 
Here  is  how  It  works.  Suppose  a  taxpayer 
bought  some  stock  In  a  small  electronics 
company  for  $50,000  back  In  1962.  The  com- 
pany has  flourished  and  the  stock  Is  now 
worth  $150,000.  If  he  sells  it  now  he  will  have 
to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  $100,000 
increase  In  value  If  he  Is  in  the  highest  70 
percent  tax  bracket,  this  means  a  tax  of 
$30,000  (25%  of  the  first  $50,000  plus  35^^ 
of  the  second  $50,000).  But  If  he  never  sells 
the  stock  and  it  passes  on  to  his  heirs,  neither 
he  nor  his  heirs  will  ever  have  to  pay  Income 
tax  on  the  Increase  In  value.  The  lielrs  wUl 
have  to  pay  capital  gains  taxes  on  any  in- 
crease In  the  value  of  the  stock  beyond 
$150,000  if  they  later  sell  It,  but  that's  all. 


The  greatest  beneficiaries  of  this  loophole. 
obviously,  are  those  with  large  amounts  of 
accumulated  wealth  to  pass  on  to  the  next 
generation 

The  Treasury  Department  in  December. 
1968,  called  for  an  end  to  this  loophole,  rec- 
ommending that  the  Increase  in  value  of 
assets  be  taxed  when  they  are  transferred  at 
death  or  by  gift  (see  'Tax  Reform  Studies 
and  Propcsiils".  published  In  tliree  vo;umes 
on  February  5.  1969.  by  the  House  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  pp.  331-351). 

The  present  system  of  not  taxing  appreci- 
ation on  ass€t,s  transferred  at  death,  the 
Treastiry  said,  "Is  grossly  inequitable  and 
substantially  impairs  the  progressivlty  of  the 
tax  structure." 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  estimated,  it 
allows  at  lea~t  $15  billion  in  capital  gains 
to  fall  completely  outside  the  income  t^x 
system  each  year. 

Furthermore,  it  has  "undesirable  economic 
effects,  particularly  m  cases  of  older  people": 

"Assets  become  immobilized;  Investors  be- 
come locked  m"  by  the  prtjspcct  of  avoiding 
Income  tax  completely  if  they  hold  appreciat- 
ed assets  until  death  rather  than  selling 
them.  This  freezing  of  investment  positions 
deprives  the  economy  of  the  fruits  of  an  un- 
encumbered flow  of  capital  toward  areas  of 
enterprise  promising  larger  rewards." 

In  Its  August  2.  1969.  Repfjrt  on  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  said  that  "the  tiiiie  available" 
did  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  reform  meas- 
ures relating  to  the  problem  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  property  passing  at  death.  How- 
ever, the  Report  went  on.  the  Committee 
would  'undertake  to  study"  this  problem  as 
•soon  as  possible,  "with  the  expectation  of 
reporting  out  a  bill  on  this  subject  in  this 
Congress." 

More  than  2^ ^  years  later,  in  an  Interview 
In  the  February  26,  1972,  Issue  of  Business 
■Week.  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  again  singled  out  capital 
gains,  at  death  as  one  of  the  "problem  areas" 
in  the  estate  and  gift  tax  svstem,  and  raised 
the  question  of  "whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  let  an  individual  give  away  every- 
thing he  has  at  death  and  avoid  taxes  on 
any  of  it." 

The   time   is  over-ripe  for  action  on   this 

loophole.    H.R.    would    treat    property 

transferred  at  death  as  If  the  decedent  had 
sold  it  at  death.  An  income  tax  would  be 
imposed  on  the  capital  gain  and  the  tax 
wo'.ild  be  treated  as  a  debt  of  the  decendents 
es'ate  It  would  thus  be  deductible  from  the 
gro.-;s  estate  for  estate  tax  purjioses  and 
would  reduce  the  estate  tax  liability.  Small 
estates— those  >mder  $60.000 — would  be  ex- 
empted, and  there  would  be  additional  ex- 
emptions for  personal  and  household  effects, 
transfers  to  a  husband  or  wife,  and  to  or- 
phans In  order  to  avoid  giving  an  artificial 
incentive  for  lifetime  gifts,  the  gain  on  ap- 
preciated property  transferred  bv  gift  would 
also  be  taxed  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

The  revenue  gain  from  this  provision  would 
be  ?2  to  $3  billion  a  year. 

title  n — repeal  of  asset  depreciation  range 

I  ADR  I  system  of  ACCELERATED  DEPRECUTION 
FOR  BUSINESS  PROPERTY-A.N'NUAL  RrVENUE 
CAIN $2  BILLION 

The  lax  law  allows  businesses  to  deduct 
from  their  taxable  Income  every  year  a  "rea- 
sonable allowance"  for  the  exhaustion,  wear 
and  tear,  and  obsolescence  of  property  used 
in  the  business.  Until  1971.  Treasury  rules 
required  that  these  deductions  for  deprecia- 
tion be  spread  over  the  actual  useful  life  of 
the  property  Busines.'ies  could  not  write  off 
property  for  tax  purposes  faster  than  they 
were  actually  replacing  it 

In  1971,  however,  the  Treasury  changed  Its 
rules  to  permit  businesses  to  write  off  their 
plant  and  equipment  20  percent  faster  than 
before,    whether   the   property    was   actually 
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d  (predating  that  fast  or  not.  These  larger 
d  (ductlons  of  course  meant  lower  tax  bills 
r<  r  businesses.  Late  In  1971  Congress  wrote 
tills  "Asset  Depreciation  Range"  (ADR)  sy»- 
t<  m  of  20  percent  depreciation  speed-ups  Into 
Isw  I  The  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  PXi.  93-178. 
Dscember  10.  1971). 

The  ostensible  reason  for  Initiating  the 
ADR  system  was  to  encourage  businesses  to 
ir  vest  In  new  plant  and  equipment.  How- 
s' er,  with  business  using  only  74  percent  of 
the  plant  and  equipment  It  already  has.  It  Is 
d  fflcult  to  see  how  ADR  Is  going  to  Induce 
n  uch  additional  Investment.  In  addition,  the 
li'71  Revenue  Act  also  re-Instated  the  7  per- 
c<  nt  Investment  Tax  Credit,  which  has  the 
Hi  me  purpose  as  ADR,  so  that  retaining  both 
p  ovislona  results  In  wasteful  over-iclll. 

The  Administration  has  apparently  been 
dl  sappolnted  In  the  response  of  businessmen 
t<  these  double  Incentives  for  capital  Invest- 
neat.  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally.  ad- 
d  esslng  more  than  1000  businessmen  assem- 
b  ed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
\\  ashlngton.  on  January  20,  1972,  reminded 
tl  em  that  the  Administration  has  gflven  them 
biith  rapid  depreciation  and  the  7  percent 
Ir  vestment  tax  credit.  "You  asked  for  it," 
C  mnailly  said.  "You  got  It.  What  have  you 
dine  with  It?  Nothing." 

H  R.  13877  wo\ild  repeal  ADR.  thus  going 
brck  to  the  pre-1971  depreciation  system. 
Tie  revenue  gain  would  be  $2  to  $3  billion 
a  yerir 

TITLE   III — FEDER.^L  INTEREST  SUBSIDY  TO  STATFS 

.^^•^  Loc.\LrriES  to  encottragb  issu.^ncb  or 

T.^XABLE      BONDS .ANNU.AL      REVENrE      GAIN 

S!00    MILLION 

The  interest  on  state  and  local  bonds  has 
b'e:;  'a.x-free  ever  since  the  original  income 
t;x  law  of  1913.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tax- 
pi  ivers  need  not  even  report  this  Income  on 
t!  e:r  tax  returns. 

As  a  consequence,  .state  and  local  bonds 
h  ive  '.ong  been  a  favorl-e  Investment  for  the 
v(  ry  rich.  Although  the  average  ta.xpayer 
pi  rcelves  no  great  advantage  In  buying  tax- 
f r  ?e  municipal  bonds  paying  4  percent  inter- 
et  when  he  can  get  taxable  corporate  bonds 
piiv;-i5  7  percent,  tax-free  Interest  begins  to 
IcDk  better  and  better  as  a  ta.xpayer's  mar- 
gl;..i:  tax  bracket  gets  up  around  42  percent 
(he  rate  paid  on  taxable  Income  In  excess 
o'.  ?32.000  by  a  married  couple  filing  Jointly) . 

I'  has  been  estimated  that  over  80  percent 
ci  :he  ta.x-free  bonds  held  by  Individuals  are 
1:  the  hand-  of  the  wealthiest  1  percent  of 
t:  e  population. 

T:  :;  tax  exemption  doe?,  however,  have 
ci;:p  .-npcrtant  redeeming  feature — It  enables 
h  ird-pressed  states  and  cities  to  raise  money 
f i:  r  chools.  roads,  sewage  treatment  plants. 
ho.spltals.  and  other  essential  public  facUl- 
tl  !s  at  relatively  low  Interest  rates.  Simply 
t!  xir:!T  the  Interest  on  municipal  bonds, 
t*  erefore,  would  force  municipalities  either 
tl  pay  hlg.her  interest  rates  'which  few  of 
tl  em  could  afford)  or  to  forego  badly-needed 
p  iblic  Improvements. 

Understandably,  states  and  localities  have 
s'ronglv  opposed  taxing  the  interest  on  their 
bimris  H  R.  13877  would  not  require  that  this 
ir  terj;-  be  taxed.  States  and  localities  could 
Ci  ntin'ie  to  Issue  tax-free  bonds,  but  they 
wjuld  be  given  the  additional  option  rf  Issu- 
1.  :  tiiXfiMe  bonds  and  receiving  frwni  tiie 
F  (dera!  government  an  interest  subsidy  to 
nake  up  for  the  higher  interest  rate  they 
W3uld  have  to  pay.  This  Federal  interest  sub- 
si  3y  co'.:ld  go  as  high  as  40  percent  of  the 
t<  tal  interest  paid,  and  there  would  be  no 
strings  attached. 

The  Treasury  would  still  come  out  ahead 
01  the  deal,  since  It  now  loses  far  more 
r«  venue  by  falling  to  tax  the  interest  on 
crunlclpal  bonds  than  states  and  localities 
stve  In  lower  borrowing  costs.  An  estimate 
cl  ted  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
nr  Ittee  In  1969  put  the  saving  to  states  and 


localities  at  only  $1.3  billion  a  year,  while 
the  annual  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment was  estimated  at  $1.8  billion.  Other 
estimates  of  the  disparity  between  Interest 
saving  and  revenue  loss  have  been  even 
higher,  approaching  a  ratio  of  2  to  1.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  estimate  a  revenue 
gain  of  $100  million  a  year  from  the  proposal. 

In  addition  to  bringing  in  more  revenue 
and  closing  off  a  loophole  from  which  only  a 
small  number  of  wealthy  investors  can  bene- 
fit, this  provision  would  also  make  It  easier 
for  states  and  localities  to  market  their 
bonds.  Tax-free  municipals  must  now  be  sold 
in  a  fairly  limited  market,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  very  wealthy  Individuals,  banks, 
and  other  financial  Institutions,  By  making 
It  possible  for  these  bonds  to  be  sold  at 
higher,  federally-subsidized.  Interest  rates. 
H.R.  13877  would  make  them  attractive  to  a 
far  wider  spectrum  of  the  investing  public. 
With  more  buyers  available,  tlie  market 
would  not  be  as  tl?ht  and  there  would  be 
less  vipward  pressure  on  municipal  bond  In- 
terest rates. 

The  House  approved  this  provision  In  1969. 
when  it  was  part  of  the  House  version  of 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  i  H.R.  13270,  Sees. 
601  and  602  I .  It  was  dropped  in  conference. 

TITLE      IV TAXATION      OF      INH  OME      OP      FOREIGN 

SUBSmiARIES      OP      U.S.      CORPORATIONS     ON      A 

CURRENT      BASLS ANNUAL      REVENUE      GAIN 

$  ISO    MILLION 

The  Income  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
U-alted  States  corporations  is  not  taxed  by 
the  U.S.  until  It  is  returned  to  the  parent 
corporation  or  corporations  in  this  country. 
This  usually  means  that  the  tax  on  this  in- 
come is  deferred  for  many  years,  and  in 
son.e  cases  the  Income  may  never  be  taxed 
at  all. 

In  addition  to  costing  the  Treasury  more 
than  $150  million  a  year  in  lost  revenue,  this 
provision  gives  US  corporations  an  artificial 
Incentive  to  build  plants  abroad  and  export 
American  Jobs.  A  U.S.  firm  faced  with  a  close 
decision  on  whether  to  build  a  plant  In  this 
country  or  abroad  may  well  decide  to  build 
in  a  foreign  c  'lu.try  in  order  to  get  the  l:ix 
deferral  benefits  of  present  law.  The  Federal 
government  is  in  effect  giving  them  an  In- 
terest-free loan  if  they  inve.st  abroad. 

HR.  13877  would  close  this  loophole  by 
taxing  this  foreign  subsidiary  income  on  a 
current  basis.  Only  "controlled"  foreign  cor- 
porations— those  with  more  than  half  of  their 
stock  held  by  American  corporation's — would 
be  covered  Each  American  corporation  hold- 
ing more  than  10  percent  of  a  controlled  for- 
ei-zn  corporation's  stock  would  have  tu  in- 
clude m  its  US  tax  refjrn  each  year  its  pro 
rata  share  of  the  foreign  corporation's  earn- 
ings and  profits  for  that  year. 

TITLE  V TIGHrFNING   OF   MINIMUM  TAX   ON  TAX 

PREFERENCES ANNUAL       REVENUE       CAIN $3 

BILLION 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  contained  a 
Mininiam  Tax"  provision  which  was  In- 
tended to  deal  With  the  problem  of  very 
wealthy  person.s  who  paid  !ir:,!e  or  nothing 
in  Federal  Income  taxes.  There  were,  for  ex- 
amp'e.  1.55  persons  vvi^h  reported  Incomes  f>T 
1967  in  excess  of  $200,000  who  paid  no  Federal 
income  tax  at  all  for  that  vear.  ond  the  ntiir.- 
ber  ro.^e  to  222  for  1968  and  301  for  1969 
Many  other  wealthy  individuals  pay  only  a 
small  fraction  of  their  Income  In  taxes. 

The  \flnlmum  Tax  has  had  some  Impac*. 
but  not  much.  There  were  still  112  per."!Tn-. 
with  reported  incomes  in  exress  of  $200,000 
who  paid  no  Federal  income  tax  for  1970,  the 
first  year  In  which  the  Minimum  Tax  was 
in  effect 

The  problem  Is  that  the  Minimum  Tax 
contains  so  many  exclusions  and  exemptions 
that  relatively  little  "preference  income"  is 
reached  by  It.  Only  certain  specified  "tax 
preference  Items"  are  subject  to  the  Mlnl- 
vcwuxx  Tax: 


(1)  Excess  investment  interest — the  excess 
of  Interest  on  loans  to  buy  Investments  over 
investment  income  (expires  on  January  i, 
1972,  when  direct  limitations  on  deductlbU- 
ity  of  Investment  interest  take  effect); 

(2)  Accelerated  depreciation  on  real  prop- 
erty and  on  personal  property  subject  to  a 
net  lease — the  excess  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion over  straight-line  depreciation; 

(3)  Amortization  of  certified  pollution 
control  facilities  and  railroad  rolling  stock — 
the  excess  of  special  5-year  amortization  over 
normally-allowed  depreciation; 

(4)  Stock  options — the  excess  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  of  exer- 
cise over  the  option  price; 

(5t  Reserves  for  losses  on  bad  debts  of 
financial  institutions — the  excess  of  the  in- 
stitution's fixed-formula  bad  debt  reserve 
over  Us  actual  bad  debt  loss  experience: 

(6)  Depletion — Oil  and  other  mineral  de- 
pletion allowances  to  the  extent  they  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  acquiring  and  deieloplni; 
the  property; 

(7)  Capital  gains — One-half  of  capita! 
gains  for  individuals  and  three-eighths  for 
corporations. 

A  great  many  other  items  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  tax  preferences  are  not  covered 
by  the  Minimum  Tax.  Including  intangible 
oil  and  gas  drilling  expenses,  tax-exempt 
bond  interest,  the  unrealized  appreciation  on 
property  contributed  to  charity,  and  excess 
farm  losses. 

Furthermore,  the  taxpayer's  total  "tax 
preference"  Income  must  exceed  $30,000  plus 
the  amount  of  Income  tax  he  pays  on  his 
regular,  non-preference  Income  before  the 
Minimum  Tax  is  even  assessed.  And  then  the 
Minimum  Tax  rate  Is  only  10  percent,  about 
what  a  married  couple  filing  separately 
would  pay  on  a  total  family  Income  of 
$12,000. 

The  Minimum  Tax  brought  In  only  $116.9 
million  In  additional  revenue  In  1970,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  figures  Just  released 
by  the  Treasury.  At  the  time  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  was  passed  the  Treasury  esti- 
mated that  the  Minimum  Tax  would  bring 
In  around  $500  million  a  year  in  additional 
revenue  when  fully  Implemented.  H.R.  13877 
would  raise  an  additional  $3  billion  a 
year  by  making  the  following  changes  in  the 
Minimum  Tax: 

(1)  Eliminate  the  deduction  presently  al- 
lowed for  the  amount  of  tax  paid  on  regular, 
non-preference  Income; 

(2)  Include  state  and  local  bond  interest 
among  the  "tax  preference"  items  subject  to 
the  Minimum  Tax;  and 

13)  Increase  the  Minimum  Tax  rate  from 
10  percent  to  20  percent. 


H.R.   13877 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  raise  needed  additional  revenues 
by  tax  reform 
Be  it  enacted  tr.i  the  Senate  and  Hou!'e  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    State"^    of 

America  in  Congress  a'rsembled. 

Section   1.  Short  Title,  etc. 

(a)  Short  title. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents. — 

TITLE  I— GAIN  ON  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
TRANSFERRED  AT  DEATH  OR  BY  GIFT 

Sec.  101.  Gains  and  losses  on  property  trans- 
mitted at  death. 

Sec.  102.  Gains  and  losses  on  lifetime  gifts. 

Sec.  103.  Gross  Income  definition. 

Sec.  104.  Basis  of  certain  property  acquired 
from  a  decedent. 

Sec.  105.  Basis  of  property  acquired  by  gift. 

Sec  106.  Contributions  of  certain  property 
to  charity. 

Sec  107.  Time  for  filing  decedent's  final  in- 
come tax  return. 

Sec.  108    Extension  of  time  for  paying  tax. 

Sec.  109.  Effective  date. 
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TITLE  II— DEPRECIATION  REVISION 

Sec.  201.  Reasonable  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion. 

TITLE  III— STATE  AND  LOCAL  BONDS 
Sec.  301.  Interest  on  State  and  local  obliga- 
tions. 
TITLE  IV— FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS 

Sec,  401.  Taxation    of   earnings   and    profits 
of  controlled  foreign  corporations. 
Sec.  402.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  V— MINIMUM  TAX  FOR  TAX 
PREFERENCES 

Sec.  501.  Repeal  of  deduction  for  taxes  and 

rate  Incre.ise. 
Scr,  502.  Inclusion  of  Interest  on  State  ob- 
ligations. 
Sec.  503.  Effective  date. 

ic)  Amendment  of  1054  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expre.ssly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed lii  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  Changes. — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  any  event 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  draft  of  the  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  are  necessary  to  reflect 
throughout  such  Code  the  changes  in  the 
substantive  provisions  of  law  made  by  this 
Act. 
TITLE   I— GAIN   ON   CERTAIN   PROPERTY 

TRANSFERRED  AT  DEATH  OR  BY  QITT 
Sec.    101.    Gains    and    Losses    on    Property 
Transmitted  at  Death 

(a)  Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  items  specifically  in- 
cluded in  gross  income)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  eiid  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  84.  Gains  and  Losses  on  Property  at 
Time  of  Death. 

"  ( a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  the  death 
of  a  taxpayer  there  shall  be  Included  in  com- 
puting taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  period 
in  which  falls  the  date  of  his  death,  the 
gains  and  losses  which  would  be  taken  into 
account  if  the  taxpayer  had  sold  all  prop- 
erty (except  Items  of  income  in  respect  of  a 
decedent  under  section  691),  which  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  acquired  from  or  to 
have  passed  from  the  decedent  taxpayer 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  1014(b))  at 
a  selling  price  equal  to  its  fair  market  value 
at  death,  or  If  an  election  is  made  under  sec- 
tion 2032  (relating  to  the  alternate  valuation 
date) ,  at  a  price  equal  to  its  fair  market  value 
on  such  date.  The  gain  and  losses  so  com- 
puted shall  be  considered  amounts  received 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset 
held  for  more  than  six  months.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  losses  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  section  1091. 

"(b)  Exemptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  following: 

"(1)      HonSEHOLD     OR     PERSONAL     EFFECTS. 

G'iin  on  a,  personal  or  household  item  ac- 
quired from  a  decedent  or  which  has  passed 
from  a  decedent  (within  the  meaning  of 
:*ctlon  1014(b)).  if  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  Item  at  death  (or.  If  an  election  Is 
made  under  section  2032.  relating  to  the  al- 
ternate valuation  date,  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date)   is  less  than  $2,000. 

"(2)  Property  which  passes  or  has  passed 
TO  stntviviNG  SPOUSE. — Property  which  passes 
or  has  pas-sed  from  the  decedent  to  his  sur- 
viving spouse,  but  only  to  the  extent  deduct- 
ible under  section  2056  (relating  to  the  al- 
lowance of  an  estate  tax  marital  deduction). 


"(C)  Basis  for  CoMPirriNO  Gain  or  Loss. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  follow- 
ing rules  shall  apply  In  determining  basis  for 
computing  gain  or  loss: 

"(1)  Minimum  basis. — Property  to  which 
subsection  (a)  applies  shall  be  considered  to 
have  a  minimum  total  adjusted  basis  to  the 
decedent  of  $60,000  or  the  total  fair  market 
value  of  the  proi>erty,  If  lower. 

"(2)  Property  acquired  before  date  of 
enactment. — In  the  case  of  property  ac- 
quired before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  if  the  basis  otherwise  determined 
under  this  subtitle,  adjusted  as  provided  in 
section  1016,  is  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  then  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining gain  shall  be  such  fair  market  value. 

"(3)  Allocation  of  basis. — If  subsection 
(a)  does  not  apply,  by  reason  of  paragrajih 
(2)  of  subsection  (b).  the  basis  of  property 
(as  determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  allocated  (pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate)  among  all  property  i  other 
than  cash)  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies 
In  proportion  to  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property. 

"(d)  Loss  Carryback. — If  the  application 
of  subsection  (a)  produces  a  net  long  term 
capital  loss,  the  amount  thereof  (to  ilic  'x- 
tent  not  utilized  against  net  c:  pital  gain, 
computed  without  regard  to  subsection  la). 
for  the  decedent's  final  taxable  period)  shall 
be  a  loss  carryback  to  e.ich  of  the  threo  tax- 
able years  preceding  the  decedent's  Tmal 
taxable  year.  The  entire  amount  of  the  net 
loss  produced  by  subsection  (a)  shall  first 
be  carried,  as  a  net  long  term  capital  loss, 
to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable  years  to  wluch 
such  loss  may  be  carried,  and  the  portion  of 
such  loss  which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of 
the  other  years  to  which  such  lo-ss  may  be 
carried  shdl  be  the  excess,  if  any,  of  such 
loss  over  the  total  of  the  net  capita!  gains  for 
each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to  wliich  fuch 
loss  may  be  carried.  If  there  remains,  after 
the  application  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
any  unused  loss  produced  by  subsection  fa), 
one-half  of  the  amount  thereof  shall  first  be 
carried,  as  a  loss  deductible  against  ordinary 
Income,  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable  years  to 
which  such  loss  may  be  carried,  and  the  por- 
tion of  such  loss  which  shall  be  carried  to 
each  of  the  other  taxable  years  to  wlilch 
such  loss  may  be  carried  shall  be  that  por- 
tion, if  any,  of  one-half  of  such  loss  which 
is  not  used  to  reduce  the  amount  subject  to 
Income  taxation  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to 
which  such  loss  may  be  carried.  The  carry- 
back of  a  loss  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
may  not  Increase  or  produce  a  net  operating 
loss  (as  defined  in  section  172(c))  for  the 
taxable  year  to  which  It  Is  being  carried  back. 

"(e)  LiABiuTT  for  Income  on  Gains  at 
De.ath. — Unless  the  decedent  directs  other- 
wise in  his  will.  If  any  part  cf  the  property 
which  Is  subject  to  tax  by  reason  of  section 
84  (relating  to  Income  taxation  of  gains  at 
death)  consists  of  property  transferred  by 
the  decedent  during  his  lifetime,  the  execu- 
tor shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
donee  to  which  the  decedent  made  a  transfer 
during  his  lifetime,  such  portion  of  the  total 
tax  paid  by  reason  of  section  84  as  tlie  tax 
attributable  to  the  property  transferred  dur- 
ing the  decedent's  lifetime  bears  to  the  total 
tax  paid." 

(b)    The  table  of  sections  for  part   II  of 
such  subchapter  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  Item: 
"Sec.  84.  Gains    and    losses    on    property    at 

time  of  death  ' 
Sec  102.  Gains     and     Losses     on     Lifetime 
Gifts, 

I  a)  Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  I 
of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  items  specifically  includ- 
ed in  gross  income)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"Sec.  85  Gain.s  and  Losses  on  LiFEriME 
Gifts. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  the 
transfer  of  property  by  gift,  there  shall  be 
Included  in  computing  ta-iable  income  for 
the  taxable  period  in  which  the  traivsfer  was 
made,  the  gains  and  losses  \i.hlch  would  be 
taken  into  account  if  the  taxpayer  had  sold 
the  transferred  property  at  a  «ielllne  price 
equal  to  its  fair  market  value  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer. 

"lb)  Exemptions. — Subsection  ,a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  following: 

"ill  Property  transferre:)  to  spouse. — 
Properly  transferred  by  gift  to  ari  iMdividual 
who  at  the  time  of  the  traiLsfer  Is  Che  tax- 
payer's spouse,  biit  only  to  the  extent  the 
property  transferred  is  deductible  (without 
repard  to  the  limitation  equal  Ui  oii'.-half 
of  the  value  of  the  transferred  pruperty) 
under  section  2523  (relating  to  the  allowance 
of  a  gift  tax  maj-ital  deduction). 

"(2)  An.n'ual  per  i>onee  E^.rMPTtiN  —  In 
the  case  of  transfers  of  prv^pertv  bv  clft  made 
to  any  person  during  the  taxa  >!e  %car.  the 
first  $1,000  of  the  amount  of  gain  \,'hlch 
would  othcrwi.se  be  taken  into  acc,:.;nt  for 
piirp,.ses  of  sub.sectlon  (a). 

"(C)  Basis  for  Computing  Gain  or  Loss. — 
In  the  case  of  property  acquired  before  the 
date  of  eiiactmeut  of  this  se^'iTi  if  the 
ba.4s  otherwise  determined  u::d  r  ihis  sub- 
title, adjusted  as  provided  in  sectlor.  1016. 
is  less  tha;i  the  fair  market  \a'ue  if  the 
property  as  of  the  date  of  enactPie.it  <.f  tlils 
section,  then  the  basis  for  deterinlniiiL'  galu 
sliall  be  such  fair  market  value. 

"(d)  Losses  Betwten  Related  P'-Rties.  - 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  in  n^-^jert  of 
leases  from  transfers  of  property  bv  gift 
where  both  the  doner  and  the  douee  (or 
transferee)  are  persons  specified  within  any 
one  of  the  paragraphs  of  subsection  "b)  of 
section  267." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  cf  oart  II  of  such 
subchapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  item: 

".Sec.  85.  Gains    and    Losses    on    Lifetime 

Gifts," 
Src.  103.  Gross  Income  DEFiNmoN. 

Section  61  la)  of  the  Internal  Revt.iue 
Code  of  1954  Is  ainended  by  adding  p*  'he 
end  thereof  the  following  ■ 

"(16)   Gains  derived,   pursuant  to  peciion 

84.  on  property  at  time  of  death. 

"(17)    Gains  derived,   pursuant   to   section 

85.  on  property  transferred  during  lifetime." 
Sec.  104.  Basis  of  Certain  Property  Acquired 

Prom   a   Decedent 

.Section  1014  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  basis  of  property  ac- 
quired from  a  decedent  i  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  i6i  of  subsection  (b)  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection ; 

"(d)  Property  Sttbject  to  Tax  at  Death  — 
The  basis  of  property  In  the  hands  of  a 
person  acquiring  the  property  from  a  de- 
cedent or  to  wl.om  the  property  passed  from 
a  decedent,  which  is  not,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  84ibii  (relating  to 
property  which  passes  or  has  passed  to  sur- 
viving spouse  I .  subject  to  taxation  under 
section  84(a).  shall  be  the  adjusted  basis  of 
the  property,  determined  with  regard  to  sec- 
tion 84(c)(3)  (relating  to  allocation  of  ba- 
sis), immediately  before  the  death  of  the 
decedent." 

"Sec.   105.   Basis   of  Property   Acquired   by 
Gift. 

Section  1015  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  basis  of  property  ac- 
quired by  gifts  and  transfers  In  trust)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection  : 

"(C)  Property  Subject  to  Tax  Upon  Tr.xns- 
fer. — To  the  extent  that  gain  or  loss  Is  taken 
into  account  m  computing  taxable  income, 
pursuant  to  section  85(a)  (relating  to  gains 
and    !os.-es  on   lifetime   gifts),   the  basis  of 
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IToperty  In  the  hands  of  a  person  acquiring 
e  property  by  gift  shall  be  the  fair  market 
lue  of  Che  propeny  at  the  time  of  the 
;insfer  by  gift." 

106,  CoNTRIBrTIONS  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

TO    Ch.irity 
Section    IVOie)    of   the    Internal    Revenue 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
ereof  the  follow.ng  ne'A-  paragraph: 
•■i3i    Property  .=;ubje<-t   to  tax   upon  trans- 
■r  to  a  charity  — In  determining  the  amount 
any   charitable   contribution   of  property 
herwise  taken  into  .iccount  under  this  .sec- 
ion  no  reduction  .shall  be  m:ide  under  para- 
"aph  ( 1 1  to  the  extent  gain  is  taken  Into  iic- 
unt   In   comp;ifing   t.^xable   income   under 
-tion   85- a»    (relating  to  gains  and  losses 
lifetime  gifts  i ," 

107.  Time  for  Filing  Decedent's  Final 
Income  T.\x  Rett-rn. 

Section  6072  ;s  amended  by  redesignating 
ibsectlon  ei  as  subsection  if)  and  by  add- 
g  after  subsection  (di  the  followlr.g  new 
ibsectlon: 

-e  .  Final  Income  Tax  Return  of  a  Dece- 
nt—The  return  for  a  decedents  final  tax- 
le  period,  required  under  section  6012  or 
1:3.  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  the  date  re- 
ared by  subsection  i  a  i  or  within  9  months 
ter  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death,  which- 
er  is  later." 

:c    108.  Extension     of     Time    for    Paying 
Tax. 

aidi    .Section  6161 1  ail  1  i   of  the  Internal 

venue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  bv  insert- 

:  "or  income  tax  due  fcr  the  decedent's 
lal  taxable  period"  after  "estate  tax"  in  the 
irenthe.ses  in  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

2i  Section  6161iaii2i  of  such  Code  Is 
iiended  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the 
d  of  subparagraph  ( .\  >  thereof  and  Insert- 
g  in   l:eu   there-.f    -or  .section   84    i  relating 

Income  taxation  of  gains  at  death)." 
1.3 1   The  heading  of  section  616liai(2t    1-; 
lended  to  read  "estate  tax  or  income  T.^x 
:  CAINS  at  de.\th." 

ibidi    Section    6166iai    of   such  -Cixle    is 
.i|iended    bv   inserting   "section   84    i relating 

Income  taxation  of  gains  at  death  i  or" 
fore   "section   2001"   in   the   first   sentence 

reof. 

i2i  Section  6166  bi  of  such  Code  Is 
enc^ed — 

lAi  by  In.serting  "Imposed  by  section 
Jl"  before  "which  may  be  paid  In  install- 
■nts":  and 

Bi  by  adding  at  the  end  there^jf  a  new 
itence  to  read  as  follows  "The  maximum 
.ount  of  tax  imposed  bv  section  84  ire-at- 
:  to  income  taxation  of  gains  at  death  i 
:ch  may  be  paid  In  installments  as  pro- 
ed  in  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 
ich  boars  the  same  ratio  to  the  tax  Im- 
'sed  by  section  84  as  the  gain  attributab;e 
.irsuant  to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
the  Secretarv  or  his  delegate)  to  the  in- 
est  m  the  closely  held  business  bears  to 
•  t^.t?«:  gains  subject  to  tax  pursuan-  to 
•ton  84" 

it     Section     6166(f)     of    such     Code     is 
ended   by   inserting   "section   84    (relating 
income  taxation   of  gains  at  death  i    or" 
"section   2001     in  the  first  sentence 
?reof 

4 1  Section  6166i  h  I  '  1 1  (B)  of  such  Code  Is 
ended  by  inserting  "section  84    i  relating 
income  taxation  of  gains  at  death)    or" 
■section   2001"    m    the   last    sentence 
f- 

5)    The     heading     of     section     6166      is 
nded   by   Inserting   "or  income   tax   on 
AT  death  "  after    "estate  tax  '  and  the 
relating  to  section  6166  in  the  table 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  62 
subtitle    F   is   amended    to   read    as   fol- 
"Extenslon    of    time    for   payment    of 
tax  or  income  tajt  on  gains  at  death 
estate  consists  largely  of  Interest   in 
held  business." 
109.  Effective  Date. 
"he  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
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apply  'o  decedents  dying  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactm.ent  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— DEPRECIATION  REVISION 
Sec  201.  Reasonable  Allowance  for  Depre- 
ciation. 
■  a)  Repeal  of  Asset  Depreciation  Range. — 
Section  167  (m)(l)  (relating  to  class  lives 
fv-r  depreciation  allowance)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  following:  "The  allowance 
so  prescribed  may  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  per- 
mit a  varian.ce  from  any  class  life  by  not 
more  than  20  percent  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est half  year)  of  such  life.". 

lb)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  property 
placed   in   service  after   December  31,    1970. 

TITLE  III— STATE  AND  LOCAL  BONDS 
Sec.  301.  Interest  on  State  and  Local  Obli- 
gations. )^ 
(a)    Election    To    Issue    Taxable    Bonds.— 
Section   103    (relating  to  interest  on  certain 
governmental    obligations)    is    amended    bv 
redesignating   subsection    (e)    as  subsectioii 
(f)    and   by   ins?rtlng   after  subsection    ;d) 
the  following  new  subsection  : 
"le)    Election  To  Issue  Taxable  Bonds. — 
"il)    Subsection    (a)    not   to  apply. — The 
issuer  of  obligations  described  In  subsection 
I  a)  (1)  may  elect  to  Issue  obligations  to  which 
subsection  (a)  1 1 )  does  not  apply. 

"(2)  Election.— The  election  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  lat  such  time. 
In  sucn  manner,  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  reg- 
ulatioio  prescribes)  with  respect  to  each  is- 
sue of  obligations  to  which  it  Is  to  apply.  An 
election  with  respect  to  any  Issue  once  made 
shall  be  Irrevocable." 

(b)  United  States  To  Pay  Fixed  Percentage 
of  Interest  Yield  on  Taxable  Issues.— 

'  1 )  Permanent  appropriation. — There  are 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisloivs  of  this  subsection:  and'such  ap- 
propriations shall  be  deemed  permanent  an- 
nua! appropriations. 

I  2)  Payment  of  fixed  percentage  of  Interest 
>-ield, — 

I A )  In  general  —The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ,ir  his  delegate  shall  pay  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  interest  yield  on  each  Issue 
of  obligations  with  respect  to  which  an  elec- 
tion under  section  103(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  election 
to  issue  taxable  bonds)  applies.  Before  the 
first  day  of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  determine  (and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register)  the  fixed 
percentage — 

(li  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  before 
January  1,  1977,  not  less  than  30  percent  and 
not  more  than  40  percent,  and 

(11)  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  after 
December  31,  1976.  not  less  than  25  percent 
and  not  more  than  40  percent, 
of  the  Interest  yield  which  he  determines  it 
Is  necessary  for  the  United  St.ates  to  pay  In 
order  to  encourage  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  there::)f  to  make  elections  under 
section  103  lei.  The  fixed  percen-rage  so 
determined  and  published  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  all  Issues  of  obligations  made  dur- 
ing such  calendar  quarter  to  which  electioiis 
unaer  such  section  103(e)  apply. 

<B\  Interest  yield. -For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  interest  yield  on  any  Issue  of 
obligations  shall  be  determined  immedlatelv 
after  such  obligations  are  issued. 

(C)  Time  of  payment. — Payment  of  any 
interest  required  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secrstary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  not  later  than  the  time 
at  which  the  interest  payment  on  the  obliga- 
tion is  required  to  be  made  by  the  issuer. 

(3)  Dual  coupon  obligations. — At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Issuer,  the  liability  of  the  United 


States  under  this  subsection  to  pay  the  in- 
terest to  the  holder  of  an  i.=;sue  of  obllgationa 
shall  be  made  through  assumption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  obligation  to  pay  a 
separate  set  of  interest  coupons  Issued  'A-ith 
the  obligations. 

(4)  Subsection  to  apply  only  to  section 
103(6)  obligations. — This  subsection  shall 
apply  only  to  obligations  which,  but  for  an 
election  under  section  103(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  would  be  obligations 
to  which  section  103(a)  (1)  of  such  Code  ap- 
plies. 

(C)  Effective  Date,— This  section  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  obligations  Issued  In  a  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  June  30,  1975. 

TITLE    IV— FOREIGN   CORPORATIONS 
Sec.  401.  Taxation  of  Earnings  and  Profits 
OF     Controlled     Foreign     Cor- 
porations 
(a)    In  General.— Part   III  of  subchapter 
N    of   chapter    1    (relating   to    income    from 
sources     without     the     United     States  i     is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subpart  H  thereof 
the   following: 

"Subpart  I — Controlled  Foreign 

Corporations 

"Sec    991,  Amounts  Included  In  gross  income 

of  United  States  shareholders, 
"Sec,  992.  Definitions. 
■  Sec.  993.  Rules      for      determining      stock 

ownership. 
'Sec.  994.  Excltislon    from    gross    Income   of 
previously    taxed    earnings    and 
and  profits. 
"Sec.  995.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  In 
controlled    foreign   corporations 
and  of  other  property. 
"Sec.  996    Records   and   accounts   of   United 

States  shareholders. 
"Sec.  991.  Amounts  Included  in  Gross  In- 
coiviE  OF  United  States  Share- 
holders. 
"la)    Amounts  Included. — 
"iD   In  general. — If  a  foreign  corporation 
Is   a   controlled   foreign   corporation    for   an 
uninterrupted  period  of  30  days  or  more  dur- 
Ing   any    taxable    year,   every   United    States 
shareholder   of   such   corporation    who   owns 
(  within  the  meaning  of  section  993 1  a  »  )  stock 
In  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  in  such 
year  on  which  such  corporation  is  a  controlled 
fjreign  corporation  shall  include  in  its  gross 
Income,  for  Its  taxable  year  In  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  year  of  the  corporation 
ends,  Its  pro  rata  share  of  the  corporation's 
earnings  and  profits  for  such  year, 

"(2)  Pro  rata  share  of  earnings  and 
PROFITS, — A  United  States  shareholder's  pro 
rata  share  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  Is 
the  amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
holder owns  (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
993(a)  )  m  such  corporation  If  on  the  last 
day.  In  Its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  cor- 
poration Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  It 
had  distributed  pro  rata  to  Its  shareholders 
an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
year,  as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year  during 
which  the  corporation  Is  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  an  amount  d)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
corporation  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (ill  the 
part  of  such  year  descrityed  in  subparagraph 
(A)  (ii)  during  which  such  shareholder  did 
not  own  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
993(a)  )   such  stock  bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  Earnings  and  Profits, — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  deficit  In  earnings  and  profits  of  any  for- 
eign corporation,  for  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section  312(m) 
(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to  rules 
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substantially  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations, 

"(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  in  earnings  and  proflta  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1971, 

"(3)  shall  not  include  any  item  of  income 
which  is  eflfectlvely  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  unless  such 
Item  Is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  Is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(4)  shall  not  Include  any  amount  of 
earnings  and  profits  which  could  not  have 
been  distributed  by  such  corporation  because 
of  currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions Imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
country, 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Election  of  a 
Foreign  Investment  Company  To  Distrib- 
ute Income — A  United  States  shareholder 
who,  for  his  taxable  year.  Is  a  quali- 
fied shareholder  i  within  the  meaning 
of  section  1247(c))  of  a  foreign  In- 
vestment company  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  under  section  1247  Is  In  effect 
shall  not  be  required  to  Include  In  gross  In- 
come, for  such  taxable  year,  any  amount  un- 
der subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  com- 
pany. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Foeeign  Per- 
sonal Holding  Company  Provisions, — In 
the  case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who, 
for  his  taxable  year,  Is  subject  to  tax  under 
section  551(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal 
holding  company  Income  Included  In  gross 
Income  of  United  States  shareholders)  or 
Income  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
the  amount  required  to  be  Included  In  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  Included  in  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  section 
551(b). 

•"Sec  992,  Definitions. 

"(a)  United  States  Shareholder  De- 
fined,— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
terra  'United  States  shareholder'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  corporation,  a 
domestic  corporation  which  owns  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  993(a)),  or  Is  con- 
sidered as  owning  by  applying  the  rules  of 
ownership  of  section  993(b).  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  such 
foreign  corporation, 

"(b)  Controlled  Foreign  Corporation  De- 
fined—For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'controlled  foreign  corporation'  means 
any  foreign  corporation  of  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
is  owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section  993 
(a)),  or  is  considered  as  owned  by  applying 
the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  993(b),  by 
United  States  shareholders  on  any  day  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion, 

"Sec  993,  Rules  for  Determining  Stock 
Ownership, 

"(a)   Direct  and  Indirect  Ownership. — 

"(1)  General  rule, — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  stock  owned  means — 

"(A)  stock  owned  directly,  and 

"(B)  stock  owned  with  the  application  of 
paragraph  (2), 

"(2)  Stock  ownership  throtjch  foreign 
entities, — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  stock  owned,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation  or 
foreign  estate  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 7701(a)  (31) )  or  by  or  for  a  partnership 
or  trust  shall  be  considered  as  being  owned 
proportionately  by  Its  shareholders,  partners, 
or  beneficiaries.  Stock  considered  to  be  owned 


by  a  person  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of 
applying  such  sentence,  be  treated  as  ac- 
tually owned  by  such  person, 

"'(b)  Constructive  ownership. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  992,  section  318(a)  (relating 
to  constructive  ownership  of  stock)  shall 
apply  to  the  extent  that  the  effect  is  to  treat 
any  domestic  corporation  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  within  the  meaning  of  .section 
992(a),  or  to  treat  a  foreign  corporation  as 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 992(b),  except  that— 

"(1)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (A),  (Bi, 
and  (C)  of  section  318(a)(2),  if  a  partner- 
ship, estate,  trust,  or  corporation  owns,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  a  corporation,  it 
shall  be  considered  as  owning  all  of  the  stock 
entitled  to  vote. 

"(2)  In  applying  subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 318(a)  (2),  the  phrase  '10  percent'  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  phrase  '50  percent' 
used  m  subparagraph  (C). 
"Sec.  994,  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Previously  Taxed  Earnings  and 
Profits, 
"(a)  Exclusion  Prom  Gross  Income, — For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  earnings  and 
profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion attributable  to  amounts  which  are,  or 
have  been,  included  In  the  gross  income  of  a 
United  States  shareholder  under  section  991 
(a)  shall  not,  when  such  amounts  are  dis- 
tributed directly,  or  indirectly  through  a 
chain  of  ownership  described  under  section 
993(a),  to— 

"(II  such  shareholder  (or  any  domestic 
corporation  which  acquires  from  any  per- 
son any  portion  of  the  Interest  of  such 
United  States  shareholder  in  such  foreign 
corporation,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  such 
portion,  and  subject  to  such  proof  of  the 
identity  of  such  Interest  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe) ,  or 

"(2)  a  trust  (other  than  a  foreign  trust) 
of  which  such  shareholder  is  a  beneficiary, 
be  again  included  In  the  gross  income  of 
such  United  States  shareholder  (or  of  such 
domestic  corporation  or  of  such  trust  i . 

"(ta)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Certain  Foreign  Subsidiaries  — For  ptir- 
poses  of  section  991(a).  the  earnings  and 
profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  attributable  to  amounts 
which  are,  or  have  been,  included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  a  United  States  shareholder 
under  section  991(a),  shall  not,  when  dis- 
tributed through  a  chain  of  ownership  de- 
scribed under  section  993(ai.  be  also  in- 
cluded In  the  gross  Income  of  another  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  in  such  chain 
for  purposes  of  the  application  of  section 
991(a)  to  such  other  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration with  respect  to  such  United  States 
shareholder  (or  to  any  other  United  States 
shareholder  who  acquires  from  any  person 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  of  such  United 
States  shareholder  In  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  such 
portion,  and  subject  to  such  proof  of  iden- 
tity of  such  Interest  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate    may    prescribe    by    regulations  i . 

"lO  Allocation  of  Distribt-tions — For 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  sec- 
tion 316(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  and  then  paragraph 
(1)  thereof — 

"(1)  first,  to  earnings  and  profits  attribut- 
able to  amounts  Including  In  gross  income 
under  section  991  (a) ,  and 

"(2)  then  to  other  earnings  and  profits 
"(d)   Distributions  Excluded  From  Gross 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Dividends. — 
Any   distribution    excluded    from    gross    In- 


come under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated, 

for  purpos.;s  of  this  chapter,  ub  a  distribu- 
tion which  Is  not  a  dividend. 

"Sec  995.  Adjustments  to  Basis  in  Stock 
in    Controlled    Foreign    Cor- 
porations and  of  Other  Prop- 
erty. 
"(at     Increase    in    Basis — Under    regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate,   the    basis    of   a    United   States   share- 
holders stock  in  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion, and  the  basis  of  property  of  a  United 
States  shareholder  by  reason  of  which  it  Is 
considered  under  section  993 1 at  (2i    as  own- 
ing stock  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation. 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  amount  required  to 
be  included  In  its  gross  Income  under  section 
991(6)    with   respect   to  such  stock  or  with 
respect  to  such  property,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  such  ami.'unt 
was   Included   in   the  gross   income   of  such 
United  States  shareholder. 
"(b)  Reduction  in  Basis. — 
"(1)    In  general. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secret.ar>'  or  his  delegate,  the 
adjusted    basis    of    stock    or    other    property 
■with  respect  to  which  a  United  .State.*  share- 
holder or  a  United  States  person  receives  an 
amount  which  is  excluded  from  gross  income 
under   section    994(a)    shall    be   reduced    by 
the  amount  so  excl tided, 

"(2)  Amount  in  excess  of  basis.— To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  fro.m  gross 
Income  under  section  994(a)  exceeds  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  It  is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gam  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property. 
"Sec.  996.  Records  and  Accounts  or  United 
States  Shareholders. 
"lai  Records  and  Accounts  To  Be  Main- 
tained.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  require  each  person  who  is. 
or  has  been,  a  United  States  shareholder  of 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  to  maintain 
such  records  and  accounts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  regulations  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Two  OR  More  Persons  Required  To 
Maintain  of  Furnish  the  Same  Records  and 
Accounts  With  Respect  to  the  Same  For- 
eign Corpor.\tion— Where,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, two  or  more  persons  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  or  furnish  the  same  rec- 
ords and  accounts  as  may  by  regulations  be 
required  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  same  controlled  foreign  corporation 
for  the  same  period,  the  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate  may  by  regulations  provide  that 
the  maintenance  or  furnishing  of  such 
records  and  accounts  by  only  one  such  per- 
son shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section I  a)   for  such  other  persons," 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  864ic)i4)(D)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(D)  No  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  Slates  shall  be  treated  as  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States  if  it  con- 
sists of  dividends.  Interest,  or  royalties  paid 
by  a  foreign  corporation  In  which  the  tax- 
payer owns  (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
958(a),  or  Is  considered  as  owning  i  by  ap- 
plying the  ownership  rules  of  section  958 
(b)),  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote." 

1 2)  Section  951  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  : 

"(e)  Taxable  Years  Ending  After  De- 
cember 31,  1971.— No  amount  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  the  gross  income 
of  a  United  States  shareholder  under  sub- 
section (a)  (Other  than  paragraph  (1)(A) 
(ill    of  such   subsection  I    with  respect  to  a 
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ble  year  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion ending  after  D«<:ember  31,  1971.' 

'31    Section   1018(a)    (20)    Is  amended  by 
■iking  out  "section  961"  and  Inserting  In 
u  thereof    'sections  961  and  995". 
:4i  Section  1246(a)(2)(B)   is  amended  by 
f-ertl:ig   "or  991"   after  "section   951"   and 
Inserting  "or  994"  after  "section  959". 
.  5  ■    Section  1248  Is  amended — 
lAi  by  striking  out  subsection  (b): 
iB)    by    revising   subsection    (d)(li    to 
Kd.  as  follows- 
'  1  I    Amounts  ivcLnjEo  iv  gross  income 
DER    SECTION    851    OB   991. — Earnings   and 
pr  )flts  of  the  foreign  corporation  attrlbut- 
abje  to  any  amount  previously  Included  In 
?  grcss  Income  of  such  person  under  sec- 
n   951   or  991,  with  respect   to  the  stock 
d  cr  exchanged,  but  only  to  the  extent  the 
lr,tlii?ion  of  such  amount  did  not  result  In 
a;:    exc'uslon  of  an  amount  from  grcss  In- 
cojne  under  section  959  or  994.": 

C)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)(3) 
ctlon  902(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
subsection  (h)",  and  by  adding  at  the 
of  =uch  subsection  "No  amour.t  shall  be 
liided  from  the  earnings  and  profit?  of 
orelgn  corporation  under  this  paragraph 
h  respect  to  any  United  S'ates  person 
ich  1<  a  domestic  corporation  for  ar.y  tax- 
e  year  of  such  foreign  corporation  erdlng 
er  December  31.  1971.";  and 
D.  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
:*.:.£■- 

ih)    Less  Developed   CorNTRy    Corpora- 
.V  Detined. — For  purposes  of  this  section. 
'    'erm  "less   developed   cou:^.try   corpora- 
"  meat." — 

I  1    a  foreign  corporation  which,  for  Its 
bl"    year.    Is    a    less    developed    country 
oration  within   the   meaning  of  section 
(c)  (1)    or    (2) .   and 

'2)  a  foreign  corporation  which  owns  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined  vot- 
in.  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to 
vc|e  of  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is  a 
ccuntry  corporation  within  the  meaning 
cf  =;ectlon  955(c)(1).  and — 

(Ai   80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 

of   which   for  Its   taxable   year   meets 

requirement    of   section    955(c)  (1 1  (A) ; 


I B  I  80  percent  or  more  In  value  of  the 
;ts  of  which  on  each  day  of  such  year 
sists  of  property  described  In  section  955 

I  ll  iB)." 

402.  Eftecttve  Dates. 

a)   Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a). 

'  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  ap- 

wlth  resjject  to  taxable  years  of  foreign 

iporatlons     ending     after     December     31, 

1.  and  to  taxable  years  of  United  States 
h^reholders   within    which    or   with    which 

:h    taxable    years    of    such    foreign    cor- 

■ations  end. 

b  I  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
1 4)  of  section  401  shall  apply  with  re- 
t  to  sales  or  exchanges  occurring  in  tax- 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1971. 

ITLE    V— MINIMUM    TAX    FOR    TAX 
PREFERENCES 
501.    Repeal    of   Deduction    for    Taxes 

AND  Rate  Increase 
)  :n  General. — Section  5a( a)  (relating  to 
>' Sit  Ion  of  minimum  tax  for  tax  prefer- 
es)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
I  a)  In  General.— In  addition  to  the  other 
"s  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  Is  hereby 
)osed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  respect 
;he  income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal  to 
percent  of  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which 
sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  preference  ex- 

S30.000." 
b  I    Repeal  of  Tax  Carryover  Provision. — 
ion  56(C)    (relating  to  tax  carryovers)   is 
by  repealed. 


Sec.    502.    Inclusion   of    Intfrest   on    State 
Oblications. 

Section  57iai  (relatltig  to  Items  of  tax 
preference  In  general)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (10)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(11)     Interest    on    certain    governmental 
obligations. — The     Interest     on     obligations 
which   is  excludable  from  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  under  section  103." 
Sec,  503.  EFFECTnT:  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
uig  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


OVERTAXED  TAX  MEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  TexavS  'Mr.  Gon7.alez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  when  we  adopted  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  I  warned  that  the 
bill  was  fundamentally  wrong  in  a.ssign- 
ing  the  enforcement  respon.-ibilities  for 
the  stabilization  program  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ser-vice.  I  s:iid  that  the  IRS  was 
not  equipped  to  do  the  task,  that  it  was 
not  the  appropriate  agencv  in  the  first 
place,  and  that  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  stabilize  the  economy  and  ad- 
minister the  tax  laws  at  the  same  time. 

Now  we  are  hearing  complaints  from 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  tliat  not 
enough  suits  are  being  filed  against  those 
who  have  somehow  violated  the  edicts 
of  the  Council.  We  are  also  beginning  to 
learn,  in  the  midst  of  the  tax  .season, 
that  the  IRS  is  nowwhere  near  its  goals 
in  auditing  of  tax  retui-ns.  and  nowhere 
near  its  hoped  for  efforts  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  tax  laws.  Such  a  situa- 
tion is  only  an  open  invitation  to  tax 
avoiders  and  abusers,  and  the  IRS  is 
helpless  to  do  much  about  it.  because  It 
simply  has  too  much  else  to  do. 

I  was  alone  in  raising  this  warning, 
alone  in  pleading  for  the  House  not  to 
enact  an  ill-considered  bill,  but  instead 
to  come  back  this  winter  and  evaluate 
the  situation  and  write  a  program  that 
responded  to  the  known  and  demon- 
strated needs  of  the  country.  But  no,  we 
acted  in  haste.  The  result  is  that  today 
we  have  nothing  like  a  stabilized  econ- 
omy: the  ms  can  enforce  neither  the 
stabilization  program  nor  the  tax  laws. 
We  have  in  the  economic  stabilization 
program  the  worst  of  all  possible  re- 
sults. 

I  regret  that  this  is  the  case.  My  con- 
science Is  clear,  however,  for  I  did  my 
best  to  recognize  the  dangers  and  warn 
of  them, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  an  article  from  Tuesday's  Wall 
Street  Journal: 
Overtaxed   IRS:    As   Tax   Time  Nears,   Rev- 

ENUEBs   Are   Bust — On   Other   Mattirs — 

Agency     Chases     Dynamiters,     Watches 

Private      Schools,      Measures      Rhubarb 

Juice — Upshot:    Break   for    Cheaters 
( By  Richard  F.  Janssen ) 

Washington — Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  are  very  busy  as  tax  time  nears. 

They're  busy: 

Hassling  with  landlords  and  businessmen 


over  consumers'  rent  and  price-control  com- 
plaints. 

Nabbing  narcotics  dealers. 

Tracking  down  dynamiters  and  gun-law 
violators. 

Enforcing  antipollution  laws  at  distiller- 
ies. 

Censoring  "obscenity"  In  beer  advertise- 
ments. 

Evaluating  private  schools'  admission  pol- 
icies. 

Standing  by  for  presidential  campaign 
bodyguard  duty. 

Measuring  the  amount  of  rhubarb  Juice 
used  In  rhubarb  wine. 

These  nontax  burdens  have  been  piled  on 
the  IRS  by  laws  old  and  new.  by  presidential 
orders  or  else  by  necessity  or  chance.  And  the 
diversification  raises  the  question:  Do  the 
agents  still  have  time  to  collect  the  Income 
tax? 

The  answer  IRS  officials  give  Is  a  somewhat 
nervous  affirmative.  Despite  the  accumula- 
tion of  extra  duties.  Commissioner  Johnnie 
M.  Walters  says,  "we  think  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  make  It  all  right,"  perhaps  even 
handling  the  flood  of  predeadllne  Inquiries 
and  later  audits  "a  little  better"  than  last 
year. 

ASLEKP    at   the    throttle? 

But  that  would  be  far  from  good  enough, 
Mr.  Walters  readily  admits.  He  says  that  even 
before  the  White  House  handed  the  IRS  Its 
biggest  nontax  chore  of  policing  compliance 
with  controls,  the  service  was  "concerned 
about  a  lack  of  manpower  to  do  what  we 
think  is  an  adequate  Job  In  our  e.x.imlna- 
tlon"  of  tax  returns. 

The  work  accomplished  in  regular  tax  en- 
forcement "is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  less 
than  would  otherwise  be  expected"  because 
of  the  controls  chore,  the  IRS  budget  bland- 
ly cautions.  And  because  crack  agents  in- 
creasingly are  being  diverted  Into  special 
attacks  on  organized  crime,  there's  no  doubt 
that  "our  audit  coverage  has  declined"  to 
take  In  fewer  ordinary  taxpayers,  adds  John 
F.  Hanlon.  assistant  commissioner  for  com- 
pliance. 

Yet  to  keep  the  rank-and-file  taxpayer 
honest,  It  Is  "absolutely  critical"  that  the 
IRS  convince  the  public  that  It  Isn't  'sleep- 
ing at  the  throttle."  Mr.  Walters  emphasizes. 
The  distraction  of  the  miscellaneous  duties 
started  bothering  Mr.  Walters  soon  after  he 
became  commissioner  last  year,  and  he  plans 
to  spin  off  some  of  them.  Next  July  the 
4,000  employes  of  the  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Division  will  be  transferred  out  of 
the  IRS  to  become  a  separate  bureau  of  the 
Treasury-. 

The  clearest  danger  signal  is  that  the  IRS 
was  able  to  audit  only  1.6  million  returns  of 
all  t>T)es.  Including  1.3  million  Individual 
returns,  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  Juno 
30.  That  was  far  below  Its  goal  of  2.4  mil- 
lion, and  an  outright  decline  of  363,000  from 
the  year  before. 

A     SOFTER     SQUEEZE 

The  IRS  hopes  to  scrutinize  2.1  million  re- 
turns this  fiscal  year,  a  target  that's  still 
below  the  2.5  million  audits  attained  several 
years  ago.  The  current  goal  Implies  that 
about  98'";  of  the  returns  will  escape  any 
check  beyond  routine  processing. 

The  enforcement  muscle  hasn't  weakened 
quite  as  much  as  the  figures  suggest,  officials 
argue.  The  staff  Is  being  Increased  and  asked 
to  work  harder.  Mr.  Walters  says.  New  com- 
puter-selection techniques  allow  officials  to 
pick  out  for  audit  those  returns  most  likely 
to  pay  off  In  extra  liabilities.  And  agents  are 
b«lng  told  to  go  on  to  a  new  audit  rather 
than  try  to  squeeze  "the  last  penny"  from  a 
current  one. 

Awareness  that  IRS  agents  are  collaring 
more  blg-tlme  crlnalnals  probably  has  a  "de- 


terrent effect"  on  the  average  taxpayer,  too. 
reasons  Richard  A.  Nossen,  assistant  Intelli- 
gence director.  But  still  more  effective  Is 
seeing  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  visited 
by   revenue   agents,   other  officials   concede. 

Last  fiscal  year  the  number  of  delinquent 
Income-tnx  accounts  jumped  8'"r  from  the 
preceding  year  to  2.8  million  and  unpaid 
taxes  increased  by  6"^  to  a  record  $3.5  bil- 
lion. Possible  reasons:  It  was  also  a  year  In 
which  IRS  men  were  tapped  to  become  the 
first  "sky  marshals"  guarding  against  air- 
liner hijackings,  to  temporarily  augment 
United  Nations  security  forces  and  to  help 
defend  Washington  against  "May  Day"  dem- 
onsTrators. 

Whv  the  IRS? 

Prrtly  because  It  is  the  government's  blg- 
ge.=f  law-enforcement  agency.  The  IRS  has 
more  than  63.000  full -time  employes,  of 
whom  about  18.000  are  revenue  agents  and 
officers  and  4.C)00  or  more  are  Investlgator- 
type<;  in  the  Intelligence  and  alcohol-tobacco 
tax  units.  (In  contrast,  the  FBI  has  8.600 
agents.)  And  the  service's  tax  role  makes  It 
particularly  appropriate  for  policing  price 
controls,  wryly  says  Budget  Director  George 
P.  Shultz.  "The  IRS  has  a  reputation  that 
somehow  makes  people  think  twice  before 
thximblng  their  nose,"  he  maintains. 

But  it'.":  the  service's  role  in  controls  that 
rptses  the  most  doubts  about  whether  it  can 
pre^er'-e  its  reputation  as  a  relentle.ss  tax 
collector.  For  the  rest  of  this  year,  officials 
aim  to  keep  about  3.000  IRS  people  concen- 
trating on  controls — including  almost  1,000 
of  the  approximately  13.300  agents,  who  are 
the  backbone  of  the  tax-enf'^rcenT'nt  effort. 

"Realistically,  though,  we  don't  keep  a 
clean  separation"  between  the  tax  and  "sta- 
bilization" staffs,  says  Edward  F.  Preston, 
assistant  commissioner  for  stabilization.  He 
explains  that  especially  In  smaller  offices 
revenue  agents  and  the  "taxpayer  service  rep- 
resentatives" who  handle  routine  Inquiries 
are  (dividing  their  time  between  both  areas. 
With  the  workload  of  taxpayer  Inquiries  high 
as  the  April  17  filing  deadline  approaches. 
he  fays,  the  very  nature  of  the  telephone  calls 
coming  In  dictates  that  more  time  is  spent 
on  tax  matters. 

Fortunately  for  the  IRS,  "the  stabiliza- 
tion inquiries  are  diminishing."  Mr.  Preston 
reports.  From  a  high  of  30,000  a  day  Imme- 
diately following  the  wage-price  freeze  of 
last  .\\\g.  15,  the  daily  average  of  stabiliza- 
tion inquiries  dropped  to  15.124  in  the  week 
ended  Feb.  15:  thp-t  was  aLso  below  the  17.982 
of  a  week  before. 

It's  true,  too,  that  the  IRS  Is  getting  a  rare 
respite  from  the  usual  increase  In  income-tax 
returns.  Because  the  1969  tax-reform  law 
lopped  a  lot  of  low-Income  people  off  the  tax 
rolls,  the  number  of  Individual  returns  re- 
ceived dropped  by  1.8  million  to  76.6  million 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  it  Is  expected 
to  hold  about  level  this  year. 

Moreover,  technology  Is  helping  to  hold  the 
line  against  widespread  evasion.  The  IRS  used 
to  rely  on  "fellows  in  green  eyeshades"  to  pick 
out  returns  for  audit,  recalls  James  R.  Turner, 
planning  and  research  director.  But  now 
computers  "score"  each  return  for  the  likeli- 
hood of  error  or  fraud.  With  refining  of  the 
secret  formulas  applied,  the  proportion  of 
tlme-waslng  audits  that  turn  up  no  change 
In  the  taxpayer's  liability  has  dropped  to  30'"- 
from  41  '-r  three  years,  ago. 

THE  "strike  forces" 

At  the  same  time,  the  massive  new  efforts 
against  organized  crime  are  clearly  distract- 
ing tax  men  from  their  regular  duties.  Com- 
pared with  only  25  agents  at  the  onset  in 
1966.  the  IRS  now  contributes  close  to  1,000 
agents  to  the  government's  Interagency 
"strike  forces,"  which  are  Investigating 
racketeers  and  suspect  local  officials  in  18 
cities.    This    antlcrlme    drive    does    yield    a 
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revenue  payoff,  of  course:  the  revenue  men 
taking  part  have  recommended  additional 
taxes  and  penalties  of  $260  million,  almost 
half  of  that  Just  in  the  past  half-year, 

The  even  newer  "IRS  narcotics  trafficker 
program"  seeks  mainly  to  disrupt  the  traffic 
In  illicit  drugs  by  tripping  up  middle  and 
high-level  narcotics  racketeers  on  income- 
tax-evasion  charges.  Officials  explain  that  the 
top  men  of  narcotics  rings  are  often  too  "in- 
sulated" from  day-to-day  dealings  to  be 
convicted  directly  on  drug  charges.  Just  lately 
the  IRS  has  been  scrutinizing  the  spending 
habits  and  life  styles  of  10  men  suspected 
of  being  Washington's  biggest  heroin  deal- 
ers; prosecution  is  expected  within  months. 

This  program,  launched  last  July,  also 
promises  to  be  a  moneymaker  for  the  Treas- 
ury. But  the  narcotics  crackdown  is  a  major 
claim  on  tax-enforcement  nianpower  and 
top-level  attention. 

Some  of  the  IRS'  newer  duties  tiou't  even 
i;ivolve  a.-.y  fattening  of  the  tax  take.  Among 
these  are  the  firearms  cases.  The  IRS  ar- 
rested 2.223  people  on  gun  and  explo.sive 
charges  in  its  last  fiscal  year,  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  people  Indicted  for  tax 
fraud.  Under  the  1968  law  bringing  bomb- 
ings under  Its  jurisdiction,  the  service  de- 
voted some  C20  man-yrars  last  year  to  In- 
vestigating such  Incidents  as  the  bombing 
of  a  "high  school  in  Anaheim.  Calif,  and  of 
an  automobile  on  the  police-station  parking 
lot  in  Falls  Church.  Va. 

(The  extra  activities  don't  always  enhance 
the  good  name  of  the  IRS.  The  severe 
wounding  of  a  suburban  Maryland  gun  col- 
lector when  Its  agents  a;id  local  police  burst 
lnU5  his  apartment  last  Jure  became  a  cause 
celebre  in  which  the  Treasury  drew  the 
wrath  of  gun  lobbyists  and  civil  libertarians 
alike.) 

moonshiners  and   politicians 

Although  it  Isn't  sure  how  much  manpower 
it  will  take,  the  alcohol  unit  has  been  get- 
ting ready  to  carry  out  a  new  law  requiring 
that  It  deny  operating  permits  to  breweries, 
distilleries  and  expIosl\es  plants  unless  they 
comply  with  federal  antipollution  standards 
for  air  and  water.  Similarly  unfamiliar  but 
more  controversial  ha.s  been  the  IRS  role 
since  mld-1970  of  dei.ying  tax  exemption  to 
private  schools  unless  they  can  demonstrate 
a  "known  nondiscriminatory  admission 
policy." 

Also  with  scant  prospect  for  collecting 
extra  money,  the  IRS  h:is  been  .^harply  step- 
ping up  its  audits  of  foundations  and  other 
tax-exempt  organization.  Under  congres- 
sional pressure.  It  has  assigned  more  than  500 
auditors  to  this  task,  a  41^7  Increase  from  a 
year  before.  Because  most  organizations 
being  scrutinized  are  managing  to  keep  their 
tax  exemptions,  little  added  revenue  results. 

And  with  the  pursuit  of  traditional  back- 
woods moonshiners  already  badly  neglected, 
the  IRS  Is  hoping  that  not  many  of  Its  gun- 
totlng  types  will  be  called  upon  to  help  pro- 
tect presidential  candidates  this  year.  But 
with  a  pack  of  Democrats  running,  the  serv- 
ice isn't  likely  to  be  so  lucky,  one  official 
acknowledges. 

It  Isn't  hard  to  see  how  some  of  the  IRS' 
obscure  older  duties  have  frayed  the  patience 
of  officials  who  would  prefer  to  concentrate 
on  coUccti-^g  taxes.  Chiefly  as  a  convenience 
to  the  industry,  officials  keep  such  detailed 
statistics  on  alcoholic  beverages  that  it's  the 
IRS  from  which  one  can  learn,  for  instance, 
how  much  rhubarb  Juice  was  used  in  wine- 
making  in  March  1970.  (Answer:  nine 
gallons.) 

And  under  a  law  dating  from  the  1930s, 
the  service  reviews  about  18,000  publications 
and  listens  to  hundreds  of  radio  broadcasts 
annually  to  check  the  "acceptability"  of  beer 
and  •   •   •. 


RICHARD  BURGSTEINER.  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST  WINNER: 
"MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREE- 
DOM" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Davis >, 
is  recognizt.'d  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  cives  me  rreat  plenFUrc  today 
to  honor  a  citizen  ol  the  First  Conrrres- 
sional  District  of  South  Carohna.  Al- 
though he  is  :i  youn.?  citizen,  he  shows 
remarkable  Vmowledge  of  this  great 
countiT  and  the  democratic  concept. 

I  pay  tribute  today  to  Richard  E.  Burg- 
steiner  of  Goose  Creek  S.C,  who  at  the 
age  of  17  hns  already  distingxiished  him- 
self many  times.  He  has  been  the  presi- 
dent of  his  .student  council,  a  yo'ijth 
leader  in  his  church,  and  a  former  stu- 
dent ot  the  month. 

He  has  excelled  schoL-istically  and  has 
brought  pride  to  his  parents.  Edward  and 
Betty  Burestemer.  Richard  has  provided 
an  inspiration  to  his  classmates  and 
leadership  for  his  friends.  He  is  now 
ready  to  begin  a  career  in  college,  wliich 
I  am  sure  will  be  just  as  illustrious. 

The  latest  achievement  of  this  young 
man  is  presenting  a  winning  entiw  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  God  that  there 
are  still  young  men  of  Richard  E  Burg- 
steincr's  caliber  coming  through  our 
schools.  It  is  not  far  m  the  futuie  when 
young  men  of  his  mold  will  be  the  lead- 
ers this  great  couiitry  'Rill  need  I  would 
like  to  place  in  this  Record  today  the 
text  of  the  winning  essay  so  that  all  might 
see  the  talent  and  the  love  for  country- 
that  this  young  man  has: 

Mv  Responsibility  to  Freedom 

Imagine  in  your  mind  the  world  of  yester- 
year, and  place  yourself  in  that  world.  It  Is 
the  seventeenth  hundred  and  seventy-fourth 
year  of  our  Lord.  The  atmosphere  seems 
quite  ordinary.  Men.  are  out  working  the 
lands  They  sweat  and  strain  with  the 
thought  of  preparing  for  wir.ter.  The  women 
sit  within  the  wooden  walls  of  their  cabin. 
They  too.  do  their  dally  rotitine.  that  of 
mending,  cooking,  teaching,  and  many  more 
assorted  occupations.  The^e  men  and  women 
are  Americans  "i'et  they  are  not  as  of  yet 
granted  the  complete  individualism  they  so 
desire.  They  live  and  work  in  a  new  world. 
yet  they  are  to  obey  the  whims  of  a  mother 
cor.ntry. 

Days  passed  into  years.  With  each  new 
rising  s\in  there  grew  a  stronger  desire  to 
e.scape  the  grip  of  the  mother  country  Men 
began  to  display  brave,  courageous  acts, 
evincing  their  s:rong  desire  for  indivlduaiism 
and  freedom  'VVithln  nearly  every  settler's 
heart  there  existed  this  Idea  of  freedom: 
freedom  to  prosper  and  grow,  a  means  of 
fulfilling  per.-ional  dreams  and  aspirations 
Tills  indlvidvial  right  cried  so  very  loud  in 
the  hearts  of  these  people. 

Leaders  began  to  prosper.  They  spoke  fiery 
words  and  cried  for  action  Patrick  Henry 
screamed  for  liberty  or  death  Men  began  to 
come  together  and  mold  into  a  power.  A 
small  power  at  first  but  or.e  that  would  grow 
and  become  overbearing.  Thomas  Paine  cried 
out  reasons  for  action  m  "Common  Sense" 
The  colonies  began  to  feel  the  sharp  tongue 
of  all  these  leaders.  They  felt  the  sting  of 
their  words  and  freedom  became  their  goal 

The  days  began  with  bloodshed  and  ended 
with    the    same.    With    each    dawning    the 
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grew  more   tense.   The   settlers 

much   blood,  they  were  outnumbered. 

had  courageous,   devoted,   ai.d  skilled 

3   though.  These  leaders  led  gallantly 

overcome  restraint.   There   also   was   the 

-■r  ending  devotion  and  love  of  the  settlers 

their    lands.    They    wanted    freedom   so 

they  could   taste  its  sweetness.  They 

ized    they    were    to    sacrifice    much,    for 

lorn  is  not  a  privilege  it  is  an  achieve- 

;.   Many  lost   their  lives  so  that  others 

d  cherish  this  freedom. 

'hy    was    freedom    worth    sacrificing    so 

■h  for?  So  many  lives,  so  much  blood,  so 

y   heartaches.    Car.    anyone   place   down 

•ords   just    why   men    go  to   such    great 

■''s  to  keep   freedom   in   existence?   It's 

-.    been    done.    Throughout    the    dustv 

of  history  there  lie  countless  acts  of 

ut   duty    to    terminate    the    enemies   of 

lom. 

hy    do    men     ri,lc    life    and     limb    for 

:  i.".dlvldual  right '  Ifs  because  freedom  is 

most   vital    part    of   any   Individual.    It 

ws  him  to  be  him  and  not  someone  el.^. 

'out  freedom  we  wou:d  be  machines  pro- 

"Kl  only  to  serve. 

om  is  the  e.ssence  of  existence.  With- 

freedom    a    man    is    nothing.    Freedom 

ws  a   man    to   reach   the   once-unreach- 

star.  Without  freedom  a  ma.-,  can  onlv 

and   wonder.   He   can   never   be   nr   ci'n 

hing. 

e  greatest  thing  about  this  fantastic 
.on  of  ours  is  simply  freedom  Without 
dom  there  would  be  no  "liberty  and 
ice  for  all."  If  freedom  had  not  been 
■nded  through  the  years,  America  would 
be  the  greatest  of  all  nations.  It  Is  free- 
that  places  the  United  States  high 
all  other  countries. 
3U  ask  me  what  is  my  responsibtlltv  to- 

"  freedom.  FYeedom  is  mv  most  prized 
ilon.  I  may  have  all  the  world  has  to 

but  without  freedom  I  have  nothing. 
'  my  utmost  responsibility  as  it  is  every 
ricans  duty,  to  keep  this  individual  right 
xistence.  Freedom  must  alwavs  burn  in 
hearts  of  men.  Young  and  old  must  Join 
is  and  create  a  wall  that  can  not  be 
'ed  by  opposition.  We  can  not  allow 
ne  or  anything  to  deprive  us  and  our 
re    generatioixs    of    the    opportunity    to 

er  In  a  free  world.   To  prosper  as  we 
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M,-  responsibility  is  not  to  create  utter 
s  and  destruction— instead  to  build  on 
knowledge  of  my  forefathers  and  keep 
^om  as  a  constant  part  of  the  American 
^aite. 

love  this  country  ar.d  Tm  verv  proud 
e  an  American,  It  Is  with  this  pride 
^this  love  that  I  gain  the  desire  to 
-ce  what  I  may  to  keep  America,  "the 
of  the  free."  If  need  be,  I  shall  give  my 
o  that  this  country  and  its  ideals  mav 
:sh 

at  is  my  responsibility  to  freedom''  I''^ 

ned   up   in   John   Kennedv's   Inaugura! 

-ess   where   he   so   strongly   stated     "Ask 

vhat  your  country  can  do  for  vou    A'k 

you  can  do  for  your  countrv." 
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rAL_  GROWTH   POLICY   WITH 
"^•^      NONMETROPOLI- 

tan  areas 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
IS  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
from  Arkansas  '  Mr.  Alex.^nder  )  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday 

'  be  talking  to  the  members  of  the 

•er  of  commerce  at  Marked  Tree 

Early  in  the  day.  and  on  Saturday, 

be  visiting  a  number  of  other  small 

which,  like  Marked  Tree  and  thou- 


sands of  its  counterparts  in  other  regions 
of  the  Nation,  are  caught  in  a  program  of 
money-grab  politics. 

Planning  for  this  trip  and  thoughts 
about  the  needs  of  the  countryside 
brought  to  mind  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  County  Judge  Leon  Cooper 
of  Izard  County.  Ark.  Judge  Cooper  was 
disturbed  over  the  operations  of  the  em- 
ployment programs  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971. 

He  pointed  out  that  faulty  methods 
used  for  allotm^'  the  work  slots  resulted 
in  small,  eligible  counties  such  as  his 
getting  little  or  no  benefit  from  a  pro- 
gram which  should  have  helped  them. 
Yet  counties  near  hl.5 — counties  with  sig- 
nificantly more  mdu.^trial  .job  opportu- 
nities—received so  many  job  slots  thev 
had  difficulty  fillinff  them. 

In  closing  his  letter.  Judge  Cooner 
wrote: 

If  there  Is  any  way  that  vou  c.in  help  c,=in 
attention  to  the  constant  discrimination  be- 
ing exercised  against  rural  communities  it 
needs  doing. 

The  problem  Judce  Cooper  pointed 
out.  areas  with  heavy  population  con- 
centrations monopolizing  the  attention 
of  State  and  Federal  officials  ;s  one  which 
I  have  regularly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in   the   Congress. 

The  situation  pinpointed  in  his  letter 
underscores  testimony  tjiven  by  Madi- 
son, Ark.,  Mayor  Willard  Whitaker  at 
the  community  development  hearing  I 
held  in  Brinkley,  Ark.,  last  Autnjst 
Mayor  Whitaker  was  discussing  the 
obstacles  his  small  town  struck  in  try- 
ing to  use  Federal  programs. 

The  problem  which  we  encounter  most 
frequently  Is  that  we  are  not  large  enough 
we  cannot  get  funded.  How  can  we  get  large 
enough  to  qualify  if  we  cannot  get  the  monev 
to  grow? 

Another  example  of  the  repressive  ef- 
fect executive  branch  policies  have  on 
small  towns  has  been  the  closing,  since 
1967,  of  more  than  100  jmall  medical 
clinics  and.  since  July  1971.  of  more 
than  100  small  post  offices  in  Arkansas 
and  across  the  Nation.  Little  tangible 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  com- 
pensate residents  of  th^se  .small  com- 
munities for  these  blov.-s  to  their  at- 
tempts to  increase  the  vitality  of  their 
area  economies. 

This  is  true  even  though  it  is  common- 
ly  accept^'d   that   a   doctor,    post    office 
and  general  store  are  basic  to  the  nucleus 
of  a  town  with  a  future. 

The  small  towns,  their  mediiun-sized 
sister  cities,  and  the  dispersed-popula- 
tion  communities  which  dot  the  rollin- 
hills,  fertile  deltas,  green  vallevs  and 
golden  plains  of  our  land  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  Nation.  Then-  continued  good 
health — economically,  culturally  "and 
socially— is  essential  to  the  future  of 
America. 

We,  as  a  nation,  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  condone  enactment  or  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  procrams  which  per- 
petuate the  existence  of  the  small  com- 
munities in  a  developmental  limbo  For 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  limbo  for  the 
countryside.  Either  its  communities  ac- 
quire  new   or   remodeled   i^ores,   offices 
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and  plants  where  jobs  are  to  be  ha4- 
vocational-technical  schools  where  spe' 
cial  skills  can  be  learned:  clean,  attrac 
tive  housing  on  quiet,  residential  streets- 
sparkling,  well-equipped  playgrounds 
and  recreation  areas:  modern  health  fa- 
cilities and  well-planned,  constructed 
and  maintained  transportation  systems 
or  they  die. 

The  facts  of  life  are  the  same  for 
these  places  for  our  major  cities  and 
counties.  There  is  no  standing  still  and 
marking  time.  They  either  move  forward 
or  slip  into  the  abyss  of  things  past. 

In  a  May  13,  1940  speech  m-ging  the 
people  of  England  to  fight  against  a  for- 
eign aggressor,  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
said : 

Victory  at  all  costs,  victory  In  spite  of  all 
terror,  victory  however  long  and  hard  the 
road  may  be:  for  without  victory  there  is 
no  survival. 

The  forces  against  which  we  as  a  peo- 
ple struggle  in  our  efforts  to  assist  non- 
metropolitan  America  are  internal.  They 
too  often  take  the  form  of  apathy,  lack 
of  understanding,  preoccupation  '  -with 
■symptoms  rather  than  causes,  and  frus- 
tration with  attempts  to  untangle  our- 
selves from  the  morass  of  bureaucratic 
redtape.  The  need  for  an  unwavering 
commitment  to  \1ctory  is  the  same  for 
the  friends  and  residents  of  Americas 
countryside  as  it  was  for  the  British. 

There  is  little  glamour  to  be  found  in 
the  task  of  helping  a  smaU  town  get  or 
keep  its  hospital  or  post  office,  or  in 
pushing  through  to  the  grant  stage'  an 
application  for  money  to  establish  an 
industrial  park  and  then  filling  the  park 
with  job-producing  industry. 

This  is  a  nuts-and-bolts  jol  of  hard 
work.  It  should  not  require  a  lot  of 
imagination  or  clear  thinking  to  make 
the  connection  between  the  cultivation 
of  progress  and  the  good  life  which  the 
future  can  bring.  But  the  hoe  handle 
must  be  composed  of  sound  planning 
and  a  commitment  to  action.  The  hoe 
blade  must  be  formed  of  grit  and  de- 
termination. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  no 
program  which  this  Congress  or  this  Na- 
tion could  undertake  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  a  national  growth  policy 
which  recognizes  the  importance  of  and 
actively  seeks  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  of  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Promotion  of  such  a  policy  is  a  major 
reason  for  my  introduction  of  the  Small 
Communities  Planning,  Development, 
and  Training  Act  of  1972.  Title  I  of  the 
bill,  the  Community  Development  Bank, 
could  provide  a  strong,  new,  reliable 
source  of  development  money  to  com- 
munities on  a  long-term,  low-interest 
basis. 

Title  II  of  the  act.  which  would  expand 
and  amend  the  existing  public  facilities 
loan  program  would  provide  an  alterna- 
tive method  for  financing  the  commu- 
nity facilities  so  necessary  for  strong 
development  and  redevelopment  efforts. 
It  is  my  view  that  subsidizing  tlie  sale 
of  taxable  municipal  bonds  would  help 
provide  the  credit  resources  for  which 
these  small  towns  and  communities 
plead. 
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Title  m  of  the  bill  is  a  direct  effort  to 
consolidate  the  commimity  development 
grant  programs  which  are  now  operating, 
reduce  the  excessive  time  and  effort  in- 
volved in  using  the  programs  and  inject 
a  new  measure  of  flexibility  into  the 
programs. 

I  also  feel  that  my  proposals  in  titles 
IV  and  V  of  this  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Small  Community  Affairs 
Institute  and  fellowships  for  persons  in- 
terested in  developing  and  initiating 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
coimtryside,  are  essential  to  our  effort  to 
initiate  the  national  development  policy 
responsive  to  the  needs  I  have  outlined. 

We  make  speeches  in  praise  of  a  devel- 
opment policy  which  is  truly  national  in 
scope.  But.  in  practice  the  policy  con- 
tinues to  be  narrowly  focused  and  gives 
small  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
tryside. This  lack  of  direction  encourages 
bureaucratic  pursuits  which  are  harm- 
ful to  the  thousands  of  small  towTis,  com- 
munities and  counties  of  America. 

Mr,  Spyeaker,  block  by  block  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  the  once  strong 
foundation  upon  •w.-hich  this  Nation  was 
built. 


THE    ELIMINATION    OF    "RECENT 
COVERED  WORK  REQUIREMENT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  armounce  that  43  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  reintroducing 
H.R.  11199  to  modify  the  qualifications 
for  social  security  disability  benefits. 

Present  law  provides  that  an  applicant 
must  meet  the  test  of  "recent  covered 
work."  This  means  that  the  applicant 
must  have  worked  at  least  20  of  the  40 
quarters  immediately  preceding  his  dis- 
ability— 5  of  the  last  10  years — in  a  job 
covered  by  social  security. 

In  the  course  of  assisting  many 
applicants.  I  have  found  that  many 
people  cannot  meet  the  requirement  of 
"recent  covered  work."  Let  me  describe 
two  cases  which  are  typical. 

Mr.  A.  is  56.  He  had  worked  under 
social  security  and,  had  he  been  old 
enough,  would  have  been  eligible  for  re- 
tirement benefits.  He  had  worked  for  the 
county  government  for  the  10  years  prior 
to  becoming  disabled.  That  job  was  not 
covered  by  social  security.  Although  he 
was  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
social  security  could  not  pay  him  bene- 
fits. Mr.  A.  has  cancer  and  is  being  sup- 
ported by  his  sister. 

Mr.  B.  is  50  and  has  a  wife  and  four 
children.  He  has  a  100-percent  disability 
rating  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
because  of  a  neuropsychiatric  disorder. 
That  rating  was  established  several  years 
ago.  The  illness  has  prevented  him  from 
working,  except  sporadically,  for  7  years. 
He  was  not  considered  "permanently  and 
totally  disabled"  by  social  security  until 
this  year.  Because  he  had  not  worked  the 
required  5  of  the  past  10  years,  social 
security  denied  him  benefits. 

With  these  and  similar  cases  in  mind, 
I  introduced  H.R.  11199  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  "recent   covered  work." 


Instead,  an  applicant  who  is  disabled 
and  who  has  worked  under  social  security 
enough  to  be  eligible  for  retirement  bene- 
fits could  qualify  for  disability  benefits. 

An  advisory  coimcil  on  social  security 
was  appointed  in  1969  by  then  Secretary 
Finch  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  study  the 
social  security  program.  The  council  has 
submitted  its  report  to  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson who  transmitted  it  to  the  Speaker 
change  provided  for  by  the  bUl.  I  insert 
Document  92-80.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  the  report  strongly  recommends  the 
change  provided  for  by  the  bill.  I  insert 
here  the  pertinent  passage  from  pages 
28  and  29  of  the  report: 

13.    INStTRED-STATUS    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 

Dis.\Bn.,rrY  BENErrrs 

Workers  should  be  able  to  qualify  for  dis- 
ability benefits  without  having  to  meet  a 
test  of  recent  covered  work — a  test  that  does 
not  have  to  be  met  to  qualify  for  other  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

The  Insured-statiis  requirements  for  so- 
cial security  disability  protection  are  more 
strict  than  that  for  retirement  protection. 
Retirement  benefits  may  be  paid  if  a  worker 
Is  "fully  Insured."  !-  To  be  eligible  for  dis- 
ability benefits  a  worker  must  be  fully  in- 
sured and  must  meet  a  test  of  substantial 
recent  covered  work.  To  meet  the  test  of 
substantial  recent  covered  work,  a  worker 
disabled  at  age  31  or  later  mu.'^t  have  at  least 
20  quarters  (5  years)  of  social  security  cov- 
erage during  the  40-calendar-quarter  pe- 
riod before  he  became  disabled.  (The  law 
provides  an  alternative  test  for  workers  dis- 
abled before  age  31  which  permits  them  to 
qualify  with  less  than  20  quarters  of  cover- 
age In  view  of  the  relatively  short  time  that 
they  could  have  been  In  the  work  force.) 

Some  workers  lose  their  disability  protec- 
tion when,  because  of  progressive  Illness, 
they  become  unable  to  work  with  the  regu- 
larity needed  to  continue  to  meet  the  re- 
cency test  and  thus  maintain  their  Insiu-ed 
status.  Many  people  with  progressive  Im- 
pairments experience  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing steady  employment  even  though  they  re- 
tain the  capacity  to  engage  in  some  tj-pe  of 
substantial  gainful  activity  and  are  not  dis- 
abled within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  By  the 
time  their  Impairments  progress  to  the  point 
of  preventing  substantial  gainful  activity  al- 
together, though,  the  interruptions  of  their 
work  caused  by  the  illness  have  resulted  In 
loss  of  Insured  status  under  the  test.  Also, 
some  of  those  disabled  workers  who  fall  to 
meet  the  recency  test  have  worked  under 
social  security  for  20  years  or  more.  Even 
though  they  may  not  have  lost  covered  earn- 
ings clearly  and  directly  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ability, they  have  lost  tlielr  potential  to  con- 
tinue earning  after  a  long  period  of  covered 
work. 

The  Council  recognizes  that  the  making 
of  disability  determinations  has  progres.sed 
to  such  a  point  that  valid  determinations 
can  be  made  without  reliance  on  the  recency- 
of-work  test  as  an  Indication  that  the  in- 
dividual would  still  be  In  the  work  force 
If  it  were  not  for  his  impairment.  Disability 
determinations  are  now  made  regularly  under 
the  program  In  cases  of  widows  and  widowers 
and  adults  who  became  disabled   in  chlld- 


'"  To  be  fully  insured  a  worker  must  have 
earned  at  least  .is  many  quarters  of  cover- 
age as  the  number  of  calendar  years  that 
elapsed  after  1950  lor  the  year  he  reached  age 
21.  if  laterl  and  up  to  the  year  In  which 
he  became  disabled,  died,  or  reached  retire- 
ment age,  except  that  he  cannot  be  fully 
Insured  with  fewer  than  6  quarters  of  cover- 
age and  in  no  case  will  need  more  than  40 
quarters  of  coverage. 


hood,  without  regard  to  whether  they  have 
done  recent  work  or  whether  they  ever  have 
worked. 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  test  of 
substantial  recent  covered  work  be  elimi- 
nated so  that  all  workers  would  be  insured 
for  disability  protection  on  a  basis  com- 
parable to  that  for  retl.'-ement  benefit  pro- 
tection. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted,  about  650  to  700 
thousand  more  people,  disabled  workers 
and  dependents,  would  quality  for  bone- 
fits.  About  1.7  million  workers  and  1.2 
million  dependents  are  now  receiving 
benefits.  The  bill  would  mean  an  increase 
of  about  S900  miUion  over  the  present 
$3.8  billion  paid  out  annuallv  in  bene- 
fits. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  bill  have  paid  into  the 
social  security  system  for  a  number  of 
years  but  have  been  denied  critically 
needed  di.^ability  benefits  because  of  the 
inequitable  and  unnecessary  "recent  cov- 
ered work"  requirement.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  measure  to 
correct  this  injustice.  Tlie  other  sponsors 
of  the  bill  are: 

Hon.  Bella  Apzvg.  Hon.  Wn.M.'\.M  An- 
derson, Hon.  Les  Aspin.  Hon.  Herm.an 
Badillo,  Hon.  Jon-athan  Bingham.  Hon. 
Phillip  Bitrton,  Hon.  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM,  Hon.  William  Clay. 

Hon.  James  Cleveland,  Hon.  George 
W.  Collins,  Hon,  John  Conyers.  Hon. 
Jorge  Cordova,  Hon.  Dominic  Daniels, 
Hon.  Ronald  Dellums,  Hon.  John  Dent. 

Hon.  Charles  Dinns.  Hon.  John  G. 
Dow,  Hon,  Robert  Drinan.  Hon.  Don  Ed- 
wards, Hon,  Joshua  Eilberg.  Hon.  Wal- 
ter Fauntroy,  Hon.  Edwin  Forsythe. 

Hon.  Donald  Eraser.  Hon.  S.'^m  Gib- 
bons. Hon,  Seymour  Halpern.  Hon. 
Michael  Harrington.  Hon.  Augustus 
H.^WKiNs.  Hon,  Henry  Helstoski.  Hon. 
Floyd  Hicks.  Hon,  Ralph  Metcalfe. 

Hon.  Abner  Mikva.  Hon  Patsy  Mink, 
Hon.  Parren  Mitchell,  Hon,  Claude 
Pepper.  Hon.  Bertram  Podell,  Hon,  Mel- 
viN  Price,  Hon.  Charles  Rangel. 

Hon,  Donald  Riegle,  Hon,  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  Hon.  William  Ryan.  Hon. 
Paul  Sarbanes,  Hon.  John  Seiberling, 
and  Hon.   Richard   White. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members 
I  insert  here  the  text  of  the  bill: 

HR,  11199 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act    to    provide    that    an    indUidual    may 
qualify    for    disability    Insurance    benefits 
and  tlie  dis.ibillty  freeze  if  he  has  enough 
quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  Insured  for 
old-age  benefit  purposes  regardless  of  when 
such  quarters  were  earned 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
Atnenra    in   Concjress   assembled.   That   sec- 
tion 223(cHl>   of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"(11  An  individual  shall  be  Insured  for 
disability  liKsurance  benefits  In  any  month 
if  he  would  have  been  a  fully  insured  indi- 
vidual las  defined  in  section  2141  had  he 
attained  age  62  i  if  a  woman  i  or  age  65  iif  a 
man)  and  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
der section  202(a)  on  the  first  day  of  such 
month," 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  216(1  h3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 
"i3i  The  requirements  referred  to  In 
clauses  (I)  and  (in  of  paragraph  (2((C)  are 
satisfied  by  an  Individual  with  respect  to  any 
quarter  only  If  he  would  have  been  a  fully 
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led  Indind'.ial  (asdeflr.pd  la  sectli^n  214 1 
he  attained  age  62  (If  a  woman i  rir 
ilf  a  man  I    and  filed  application  for 

5  under  section  202 la)  on  the  first  day 

h   quarter," 

The  last  paragraph  of  section  3iei    of 

Railroad    Retirement    Act    of    1937    Is 

by  striking  out  "clauses    (Ai    ai^d 

f". 

3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
be  effective  with  respect  to  applications 
isablllty  Insurance  benefits  under  sec- 
223  of  the  Social  Security  A?t,  and  for 
Uty  determinations  under  section  216 
'  such  Act,  filed — 

In  or  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act 

cted.  or 

before  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
cd.  If— 

notice  of  the  final  decision  cf  the  Sec- 

cf  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
een  given  to  the  applicant  bef^.re  such 
h :   or 

the  notice  referred  to  in  subparaCTaph 
,a.5  been  so  given  before  such  month  but 
,1  action  with  respect  to  such  final  do- 

i,3  commeiiced  under  section  205(g) 
e  Social  Security  Act    (whether  before, 

after  such  nianth)  and  the  decision  in 
civl!  action  has  not  becrmfj  final  be- 
uch  month: 

t  tl',at  no  monthly  benefits  under  title 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  pay- 
■  r  Increased  by  reason  of  the  p.inend- 
;  made  by  this  section  for  any  month 
'  'he  month  following  the  month  in 
I  this  Act  13  enacted. 
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SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Un(ier 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from  Illinois   'Mr.  Murphy  >    is 

for  5  minutes. 

.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

November,  I  mailed  my  first  ques- 

ire  to  the  constituents  of  the  Third 

ressional   District   in   Illinois.   The 

to  one  question   was  particu- 

noteworthy.  I  asked  who  favored 

ijegistration  of  firearms  in  the  United 

and  the  Imposition  of  strict  fines 

or  prison  sentences  for  possession  of 

firearms— 77,7   percent   of 

ipen,  76.4  percent  of  th"  unncn  and 

rcent  of  the  young  voters  answered 

"y.  In  addition,  80.9  percent  of 

84.5  percent  of  the  wotieri,  and 

percent  of  the  young  voters  re:og- 

the    need    for    a    prohibition    on 

ijfacturing  .so-called  "Saturday  Nigiu 

als." 

ieve  these  statistics  are  significant. 
overwhelming  majority  rejected  a 
ve  approach  and  stressed  the  need 
positive  action  in  the  battle  against 
.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  guns 
circulation  could  conceivably  mean  a 
in  the  number  of  crimes  corn- 
There  is  no  guarantee  of  success 
most  feel  the  approach  is  at  least 

a  tr>'. 

light  of  these  results,  I  am  pi'  ascd 

rqport  on  a  resolution  unanimoiisly 

by  Chicago's  City  Council  on  Feb- 

24  urging  the  Congress  to  enact 

"         outlawing     ownership     and 

iifacturing  of  handguns  except  in 

restricted  cases. 

cjommend  the  Chicago  City  Council 

foresight  and  trust  that  the  pass- 
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age  of  this  bold  resolution  will  prompt 
other  major  cities  in  the  Nation  to  fol- 
low .suit.  I  recommend  the  resolution  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas:  Chicago's  patience  Is  exhausted 
by  the  endless  sickening  and  lethal  shots 
from  hmd  guns  in  Its  streets  and  buildings. 
The  onlv  u.=e  of  hand  euns  is  to  kill  and  malm 
people.  So  long  as  hand  guns  can  be  private- 
ly owned,  no  one  Is  safe.  Outlawry  of  hand 
euns  by  a  single  city  canrot  solve  the  prob- 
lem: hand  guns  should  be  outlawed  natlon- 
allv,  as  other  nations  have  outlawed  them. 

The  destruction  In  Chicago  from  hand 
gtins  Is  beyond  belief.  In  the  last  few  days, 
for  example,  a  Chicago  police  commander 
was  shot  and  hurt  by  a  hand  gun  when  he 
commanded  a  robber  •■:>  surrender  m  the  loop: 
two  boys.  17  and  IS.  were  shot  and  killed  by 
a  h:ind  gun  in  an  alley  In  the  we.st  side:  and 
a  father  of  three  young  children  was  killed 
by  a  hand  gun  which  discharged  accidentally 
as  he  fell  down  the  stairs  of  his  home  on  the 
south  side. 

Chicago  knows  the  problems.  Chicago 
knows  that  hand  guns  must  be  outlawed, 
Chicago  knows  that  the  hand  gun  lobby 
must  be  o\-erc-'me  In  the  interest  of  orotect- 
Ing  life  and  safety. 

B«  It  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  the  Citv  of  Chicago  urgently 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  a  national  emergency  by  en- 
acting S,  2815,  which  prohibits  the  owner- 
ship and  manufacture  of  hand  guns  by  all 
persons  (except  the  Armed  Forces,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and.  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  licensed  Importers, 
licensed  manufacturers,  dealers,  antique  col- 
lectors, and  pistol  clubs) , 

Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago:  the  City  of  Chicago 
urgently  m.emorlallzes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  St.ates  to  draft  legislation  or  amend 
S.  2815  to  establish  strict  requirements  for 
the  use  and  ownership  of  long  guns,  as  well 
as  hand  guns. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  FIRST 
STATE  CAPITOL  RESTORATION 
AND  SE3QUICENTENNIAL  COM- 
MISSION 

Th--  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from.  Missouri  'Mr,  Ichordi  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  ICHOR D,  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attentirn  of  the  Members  of 
Congre,'=5  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
m.er.t  '.!rat  took  place  in  the  great  State 
of  Missouri  during  our  sesquirentennial 
celebration  last  year.  When  Mi.^.souri  en- 
tered the  Union  in  1821,  few.  if  any.  could 
have  envisioned  the  great  progre.ss  that 
would  take  place  in  nur  Nation  du'ing 
the  nrxt  1.50  years.  As  the  Nation  moved 
forward,  the  State  of  Mi-ssouri  contrib- 
uti-d  her  :-hnre--rind  often  more  than  her 
sh  ire — eveiy  step  of  the  way.  Therefore 
Mr.  Speakei ,  it  was  proper  and  meaning- 
ful ior  the  •  Show-Me"  State  to  celebrate 
hf>r  150th  bii toddy  during  1971,  It  gives 
me  much  pleasure  ind  fills  me  with  pride 
to  report  that  this  celebration  was  suc- 
cessful in  evrv'  respect 

However,  Mr,  Sp.?aker,  I  wi^h  to  es- 
pecially call  attention  to  the  unusual 
aciuevement?  of  the  Fir'^t  State  Capitol 
Restoration  and  Sesquirentennial  Com- 
mission of  which  my  good  friend  and  able 


administrator  P.  E.  "Buck"  Robinson, 
served  as  executive  director.  This  com- 
mission not  only  refunded  the  entire 
$25,000  appropriated  to  them  by  the  Mis- 
souri legislature,  but  also  gave  to  the 
State  an  additional -$12,500  to  be  placed 
in  the  State  treasury.  This  is  certainly 
an  accomplishment  worthy  of  praise  and 
imitation  by  other  commissions  on  all 
levels  of  government.  This  refund  of  $25,- 
000  plus  the  $12,500  above  expenses  raised 
through  contributions  by  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  sale  of  sou- 
venirs commemorating  the  celebration 
contrasts  v.ith  the  fact  that  $150,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  Missouri  legislature 
and  spent  during  the  100th  birthday 
celebration.  When  one  compares  the  size 
of  the  State,  the  State  budget  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar  today  as  contrasted 
to  1921.  this  would  mean  that  h:id  the 
1971  Commission  spent  State  money  as 
had  been  done  50  years  earlier,  the  figure 
would  have  ranged  between  a  half  and  a 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  First  State  Capitol 
Restoration  and  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mission and  Mr.  "Buck"  Robinson  have 
offered  us  an  example  of  what  can  still 
be  done  in  this  coimtry  when  good  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  determination  are  ex- 
ercised to  get  a  job  done.  I  wish  to  say 
•well  done"  to  "Buck"  and  to  the  com- 
mission and  submit  this  example  to  all 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
their  considei-ation. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vol- 
unteers of  America  has  been  serving  the 
vmfortunate  of  America  tor  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  and  its  age  has  perhaps 
given  it  an  image  of  being  an  old-fash- 
ioned Bowery  mission,  Santa  Claus-with- 
a-kettle  type  of  charity.  The  Volunteers 
still  aid  the  derelicts  in  the  Bowery  in 
New  York,  and  their  Santas  are  still  on 
the  street  corners  at  Christmas  time  but 
in  fact  the  Volunteers  of  America  is  a 
proj,ne.ssive  and  imaginative  service  or- 
ganization which  has  changed  as  our 
country's  problems  have  changed — all 
except  the  basic  concept  that  Americans 
will  always  be  prepared  to  give  their  time 
and  money  to  help  their  less  fortunate 
fellows. 

I  have  the  respon.iibility  of  chairing  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  problems  of  the 
aging,  and  it  is  of  special  interest  to  me 
that  more  than  two  decades  ago,  before 
there  were  White  House  conferences  and 
strong  organizations  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  elderly,  the  Volunteers  of 
America  moved  into  service  for  the  aged. 

Today  it  has  a  strong  program  of  help 
for  the  aged,  has  built  some  exception- 
ally frood  housing  for  retirees,  and  is  ex- 
panding this  area  of  its  operations.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  providing  specially 
designed  housing  for  single  parents,  with 
day  care  centers  and  facilities  to  enable 
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family  life  to  exist  where  death  or  divorce 
has  separated  a  family. 

In  fact.  Volunteers  of  America  has  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  unfortunate  from  birth 
to  death.  Recently  the  Newcomen  So- 
ciety held  a  diniLer  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  in 
New  York  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Volun- 
teers of  America  for  their  75  years  of 
service.  Gen.  John  F.  McMahon,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Volunteers,  de- 
scribed some  of  the  organization's 
achievements  on  that  occasion.  I  believe 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  will  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  hear  some  of 
the  excerpts  from  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion. 

I  shall  read  portions  of  General  Mc- 
Mahon's  address  as  delivered. 
Helping   the    Needy    To    Help    Themselves 

From    Cradle    to    Grave   fob    75   Years — 

The     Story      of     the     Volunteers     op 

America 

(Remarks  by  General  John  F.  McMahon, 
Coiiimander-ln-Chlef,  Volunteers  of  America, 
at  Newcomen  Society  Dinner  in  New  York 
honoring  the  Volunteers  of  America  for  75 
years  of  service  to  the  unfortunate.) 

My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen  .  .  .  On 
behalf  of  the  Volunteers  of  America.  I  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  have  accorded  us  on 
this  75th  anniversary  occasion.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege indeed  to  be  here  tonight  to  briefly 
share  with  you  our  story  of  growth — of 
change — of  progress  .  .  . 

Although  the  Volunteers  of  America  is  a 
non-profit  organization,  we  have  been 
guided  over  our  75-year  history  by  the  same 
concept  that  has  pointed  the  way  to  suc- 
c&»3  for  most  commercial  enterprlse.s.  That 
Is — tind  a  need  and  fill  it. 

Since  our  inception,  we  have  always  sov.ght 
to  single  out  those  areas  of  human  need  in 
which  we  could  make  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion, and  then,  having  the  task  set  out  be- 
fore us,  we  have  rolled  up  our  sleeves  and 
plunged  in. 

In  1396,  the  Volunteers  of  America  was 
founded  In  New  York  City,  on  the  Bowery, 
by  a  small  group  of  dedicated  people — 
supported  by  a  num!:,  i  of  community  lead- 
ers, with  their  guidance,  advice  and  financial 
support. 

Our  first  headqiiarters  was  a  three-room 
flat  on  the  Lower  Ear-t  Side,  Today,  we  op- 
erate humanitarian  services  from  some  650 
centers  in  hundreds  of  cities  I'cros:;  the  na- 
tion.. From  a  single  men's  shelter,  v.-e  now 
either  operate  or  are  btiilding  sooics  of 
modern  apartments  f(.r  low-income  or  one- 
parent  families  or  the  aged. 

But  before  I  tell  you  more  about  the  Vol- 
unteers of  America,  let  me  comment  on  where 
we  flt  Into  the  overall  picture  of  social  wel- 
fare in  the  United  States  and  why  we  have 
grown  so  rapidly  In  recent  years. 

Let  me  take  you  back  to  the  beginning  and 
trace  tlie  development  of  some  of  our  pro- 
grams and  accomplishments. 

Like  America  itself  and  like  every  great 
enterprise  throughout  the  ages,  the  Volun- 
teers of  America  was  founded  by  dedicated 
people  of  vision.  Our  founders — Ballington 
and  Maud  Booth — were  such  people.  Their 
mission  in  life — to  aid  the  suffering,  regard- 
les,5  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Seeing  the  need,  the  suffering  and  misery 
In  New  York's  slums,  Ballington  and  Maud 
Booth,  on  March  8,  1896.  at  Cooper  Union, 
announced  to  a  cheering  throng  of  thousands 
the  formation  of  the  Volunteers  of  America. 

Immediate  financial  aid  gave  the  new  orga- 
nization the  strength  to  survive  and  the  en- 
couragement to  grow.  Among  our  first  sup- 
porters were  such  illustrious  people  as  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  former  President  Harrison, 
the    Rev.    Josiah    Strong,    Bishop    Phillips 


Brooks,  Dr.  Russell  Conwell,  John  Wana- 
maker  and  William  Dodge. 

Among  the  first  to  be  served  were  the 
homeless,  penniless,  alcoholics — the  desperate 
men  of  skid  row. 

The  Booths  established  the  credo  that  was 
to  guide  us  In  the  oi>eratlon  of  our  mission 
chapels  and  program  centers  down  through 
the  years.  Ballington  Booth's  words  were: 
"You  cannot  talk  to  a  man  about  Ood  when 
he  is  hungry,  half-clothed  and  has  no  place  to 
sleep.  You  have  to  feed  him.  clothe  him  and 
shelter  him  first." 

Even  now  these  words  are  guiding  our  daily 
endeavors  ai  such  shelters  as  liie  Volunteers 
of  America  Bowery  Taberuacle  and  Men's 
Center  right  here  In  New  York  and  at  scores 
of  similar  facilities  for  the  down-and-out  in 
major  urban  areas  throughout  the  nation. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  needs 
of  the  poor  knew  no  bounds.  The  poverty  and 
squalor  of  our  cities  has  been  well  docu- 
mented by  historians  and  social  scientists 
and  has  been  branded  as  our  "national 
shame  " 

So  large  was  the  need  and  so  generous  was 
the  public  support  for  the  Volunteers  of 
America  that  within  six  months  after  our 
founding  we  became  a  truly  national  orga- 
nization. In  those  first  180  days,  we  estab- 
lished some  140  mission  chapels  and  program 
centers  in  urban  areas  from  coast  to  coast 
to  offer  spiritual  and  material  aid  to  people 
In  need.  Our  future  course  was  set. 

During  those  early  years,  our  service  facili- 
ties included:  Fresh  air  camp.s,  irphanages, 
working  girls'  homes,  hospitals,  d:\y  nurseries, 
shelters  for  unemployed  men  and  re.^cue 
homes   for  yotmg  women, 

Tiiere  were  ai^o  mission  chapels  and  Sun- 
df\y  School  programs  and  something  that  has 
taecijme  an  institution  in  tlie  businebs  dis- 
tricts of  our  cities — Sidewalk  Santa  Clauses, 
These  street  corner  campaigns  at  Ciiris.raiui- 
time  still  raise  substantial  funds  that  help 
us  to  provide  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving 
iissistance  for  the  poor. 

One  of  our  earliest  program  developments 
to  receive  public  notice  and  high  praise  was 
our  aid  to  prisoners  and  their  families  This 
was  a  deep  personal  Interest  of  Maud  Bouih 
and  her  work  In  this  area  has  served  as  an 
inspiration  for  thousands  who  followed  her 
In  the  Volunteers  of  America  and  in  the  en- 
tire field  of  corrections. 

At  the  prisons,  Maud  Booth  talked  with 
the  Inmates  at  chapel  services — straight 
talk — no  Pollyanna  philosophy — and  she 
formed  what  were  called  Volunteer  Prison 
Leagues  in  which  the  men  set  themselves  on 
the  r.ght  path  to  rehabilitation. 

F  r  the  ex-convlcts,  she  opened  Hope  Halls. 
Today,  these  facilities  are  called  half-way 
houses.  They  were  places  where  men  could 
live  while  they  looked  for  work.  The  Hope 
H;il!s  were  the  decompression  chambers  for 
convicts  being  released.  Like  other  Volun- 
teers of  Americ.i  olBcers.  Maud  Booth  was  al- 
ways looking  for  employment  for  these  men, 

Tere  Is  a  warm  and  interesting  story  I  re- 
cai:  from  Maud  Booth's  experiences.  One  day. 
she  visited  a  Southern  city  to  speak  on  pris- 
on reform.  She  was  told  that  the  owner  of 
the  city's  largest  department  store  wanted  to 
meet  with  her. 

He  told  her  this  story:  "Twenty  years  ago 
I  was  one  of  those  in  your  prison  audience  at 
Sing  Sing.  The  message  that  came  to  us  that 
day.  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  have  come  far 
since  then,  but  always  I  will  be  grateful  to 
the  Volunteers  of  AmerlCii  fur  the  guidance, 
the  encouragement  and  the  inspiration  which 
started  me  on  the  long  climb  back  to  suc- 
cess," 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  century,  the 
Volunteers  of  America  has  continued  to  help 
millions  of  Individuals  and  in  so  doing  to 
help  the  society  as  a  whole. 

With  the  exception  of  the  depression  years. 


wi-.en  there  were  some  cutbacks  In  serv.ces 
made  necessary  by  the  decline  in  contribu- 
tions, our  organization  continued  to  grow, 
following  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  Its 
founders. 

Si  ill  establishing  services  to  meet  needs, 
v.e  opened  half- way  houses  for  chronic  al- 
Ci-iholics,  and  sheltered  workshops  to  teach 
trades  to  the  physically,  emotionahy  and 
socially  handicapped.  We  established  di--.aster 
relief  services.  Vacation  Bible  Schools  and 
oiu-  well-Known  waste  materials  recycling 
program  which  helps  us  to  collect  and  re- 
furbish discarded  household  goods  and  cloth- 
ing to  make  them  available  to  the  needy. 

Ballington  Booth  passed  away  in  1940  and 
Maud  In  1948,  The  last  great  program  that 
Maud  v.as  to  Inspire  wiu^  our  aid  to  the  aged. 
It  was  she  who  urged  Volunteers  of  America 
Centers  to  open  Sunset  Clubs  so  that  senior 
citlzeiis  wotiid  have  a  place  where  they  could 
spend  their  h^urs  among  friends  and  not 
be  aioue.  We  found  that  even  the  elderly,  not 
In  linaucial  want,  were  hui^gry  for  com- 
panionship, warmth  and  social  activity. 

Our  programs  for  the  aged,  like  most  of 
the  other  programs  of  the  organization,  were 
to  be  expanded,  changed  and  streiig'.hened 
during  the  I'jCU's  as  the  Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ica moved  into  a  new  era. 

By  the  time  the  1960's  had  rolled  arouud. 
It  became  apparent  to  those  of  us  in  tlie  so- 
cial welfare  field  that  no  single  volui-.tary 
ayercy,  no  one  organization,  no  depart- 
ment within  tlie  government  was  big  enough, 
knowledgeable  enough  and  wealthy  enough 
to  alone  cure  all  the  social  Ills  afflicting  our 
society. 

We  fully  realized  that  cooperative  effcrts 
were  needed  mere  than  ever  before  to  solve 
the  terribly  complex  problems  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  faced  then  and  still  face  today. 

For  the  Volunteers  of  America,  the  ..eeds 
of  the  1960'6  culled  for  a  rededicatlon  tu  our 
alms,  a  reshaping  of  prcgrams,  a  new  Msim 
of  what  w  juld  be  necessary  tc  meet  the  chal- 
le:;ges  of  the  1970's  and  beyond. 

We  have  always  maintained  strong  ties 
to  local  btislness  and  government  iei --lers 
through  our  lay  boards.  In  all  communities 
where  we  operate,  thecc  boards  of  local  cit- 
izens have  served  j.i  t  only  to  guide  us  l,i  cur 
existing  programs  but  also  to  aid  l:i  dcfii^lni; 
unmet  needs  and  developing  program  serv- 
ices to  meet  these  needs. 

During  the  early  l!)60's  we  took  stfp';  ti> 
strengthen  our  ties  on  the  national  level  by 
expanding  cooperation  with  organizations 
whose  alms  are  similar  to  our  ov.  i:..  TI  .  u> - 
operation  has  better  enabled  us  to  ide;:tlfy 
areas  of  need  and  t.i;  more  fully  n:e?i  \ 
greater  responslbUity  In  the  overall  social 
welfare  efforts  of  this  country. 

For  example,  we  now  work  more  clo.sely 
with  such  groups  as  the  National  Cot  fer- 
encc  on  Social  Welfare,  the  National  Assem- 
bly, the  American  Correctional  Assoc'ntion, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  other 
similar  organizations. 

In  addition,  we  have  developed  better 
working  relationships  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
piirtment  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Hou.-- 
ing  and  Urban  De;  elopment  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  we  have  partic- 
ipated In  conferences  of  these  departments 
and  those  called  by  the  nation's  Presidents 
over  the  years  to  consider  urgent  h'.inan 
problems. 

America,  it  has  often  been  said  Is  com- 
posed of  the  most  generous  people  on  e.irth: 
our  citizens  are  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand 
to  a  worthy  cause.  And  when  I  say  our  cit- 
izen,?, I  encompass  a  great  measure  of  sup- 
port from  private  citizens  from  business 
and  industry  and  from  government. 

The  happy  combination  of  Increased  .sup- 
port and  deeper  experience  and  knowledge 
of  how  best  to  use  our  resources  resulted  in 
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reatest  period  o'.  growth  flnce  we  were 
ied.  In  1970  alone,  our  services  to  man- 
increased  by  50  per  cent.  And  this  year 
spend  close  to  40  nillUons  of  dollars 
'-iiag    more    than    two    million    fellow 

ca.:\&  in  need. 

r  the  past  several  years,  ve  have  been 
J  attract  greater  numbers  of  staff  meni- 
uid  volunteer  employees  who  hold  de- 

In  theology,  social  work,  psychology, 
rlcs.   teaching  and  related  educational 

edlcal  fields. 

uld  not  attempt  to  describe  everything 
we  do  tcday  or  to  give  a  full  descrip- 

f  any  oLe  service,  but  I  would  like  to 
ou    a   little    about    some   of    our   pro- 
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?till    operating   homes   f  )r    unwed 


g'X3d  deal  more  sophisticated  than  the 
;es  we  had  In  the  early  years  of  this 
;.■    Our   state-licensed    center   In    Fort 
for  example,   combines   a   maternity 
hospital,  nursery  and  child  placement 
.  Not  only  are  medical  and  cou;iseUng 
5  provided,  but  we  also  have  a  coop- 
agreement  with  the  board  of  educa- 
offer  the  girls  a  continuation  of  their 
chool  education  while  they  are  living 
home 
lecent  months,  there  has  been  a  slight 
iceable  decline  in  the  number  of  un- 
thers  and  the  number  of  babies  placed 
tion  around  the  nation.  The  pill  and 
ailab'.llty  of  legal  abortions  have  been 
and  there  seems  to  be  le.^.s  and  Ies= 
stigma    attached    to    the   young,    un- 
woman    who    chooses    to    keep    her 
rather  than  to  place  it  for  adoption. 
means  that  onlv  maternity  facilities 
ve  to  take  new  directions  in  the  years 
In  addition  to  the  services  thev  now 
they  will  have  to  go  into  the  local 
mities  and  offer  counseling  and  other 
voung  single-parent  families. 
Volunteers  of  .America  is  continuing 
ate  summer  camps  for  needy  children, 
iv  of  these  programs  have  been  ex- 
m  scope.  Our  Camp  Volasuca  In  the 
(•■f   Washington,    for    example,    had    a 
fcr    handicapped    children,    handl- 
adults  and  single  women  and   their 
n   Ai:  this  was  In  addition  to  the  usual 
TL5  for  needy  youngsters. 
Care  continues  to  be  a  vital  interest 
and   is  gaining  greater  recognition  at 
ttonal   level    These   centers  that   free 
thers  of  young  children  to  work  during 
.•  can  be  one  of  the  key  factors  In  re- 
some  of  the  poverty  which  now  grips 
n  areas  and  in  reducing  the  nu.mber 
ens  who  require  public  assistance, 
-.g    the   newest    of   the   Volunteers   of 
a  Day  Care  Centers  is  our  second  cen- 
Allen-own.   Pa.   This   is   housed   at   a 
hurch    and    funded    partially    by    the 
.Velfare  Department. 
of  the  children  under  care  come  from 
.ntaged  backgrounds  and.  as  in  all  of 
.•  care  centers,  the  skills  of  health,  ed- 
i  and  social  work  are  utilized  to  meet 
al  needs  of  the  youngsters  and  their 


o:    the   p.irents   were   on    ;he   welf.ire 

f'lre   this  program  star*ed    Now  they 

e   'jrt  work  and   earn  some  money  to- 

le  financial  needs  of  the  family. 

eip    keep    single-parent    families    to- 

•.ve  are  now  operating  the  Maud  Bcnoth 

Center    in    North    Hollywood.    Calif. 

■ogram — costing   some   5400.000 — pro- 

lore  than  day  care  and  recreation.  It 

ciimblned    with    low-cost    housing — 

we  operate  on  a  non-profit  basis — and 

ng   services    for    mothers    and    their 

is  provided 

Bar-None    Boys'    Ranch.    In    Anoka. 

Ota.   is  spread  over  720  acres    It  is  a 

residential  treatment  facility  for  dis- 

boys  between  nine  and   12,  referred 


en 


to  us  by  county  welfare  departments.  On  the 
ranch  'hey  Uve  m  group  homes  with  house- 
parents.  The  boys  receive  normal  schooling 
and  education,  plus  forays  into  arts  and 
crafts. 

But.  more  importantly,  they  receive  a  big 
boost  back  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
society.  We  have  other  services  for  young- 
sters, too,  including  a  relatively  new  concept 
for  teenagers — the  group  home.  In  cities  as 
Utrge  as  B'jston  and  as  small  as  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  we  provide  residences,  house  par- 
ents and  profe.-sional  counseling  for  youths 
who — for  one  reason  or  another — have  no 
other  home  to  turn  to. 

Our  group  foster  home  in  Indianapolis  Is 
rather  unique  in  that  it  serves  young  ladles 
wiio  are  parolea  from  the  Indiana  Girls 
School.  The  program  Is  operated  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Department  of  Correc- 
tions in  an  attempt  to  break  the  cycle  that 
often  can  chain  a  teenage  girl  to  a  life  of 
crime.  Correction  officials  have  told  me  that 
thiS  IS  the  best  alternative  to  Institutional 
care  that  they  have  ever  found.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  one  in  every  Ave  teenage  girl 
par.-ilees  would  be  better  off  in  a  foster  home 
than  in  her  own  home. 

Another  program  of  the  future  that  we  are 
pioneering  today  is  the  community-based  re- 
habilitation service  for  ex-lnmat«s.  parolees 
and  inmates. 

In  Fort  Wayiie,  Indiana,  we  operate  a  fa- 
cility where  prisoners  can  live  while  they 
are  servlnc;  their  sentences  prior  to  their 
parole.  These  men  find  employment,  earn 
money,  support  their  families  and  receive 
counseling  while  living  at  the  Volunteers  of 
.America  home  It  is  midway  between  living 
In  their  own  homes  or  being  confined  in  pri- 
sons. 

In  the  years  ahead,  I  believe  that  we  will 
find  these  work-release  programs  to  be  even 
more  successful  than  their  progenitors — the 
Volunteer  Prison  League  and  the  Hope  Halls 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

More  than  two  decades  ago,  Maud  Booth 
asked  the  Volunteers  of  America  to  expand 
its  aid  to  the  aged  and  in  the  ensuing  years 
we  have  greatly  increased  our  Sunset  Club 
program  We  have  also  developed  new  pro- 
grams for  America's  senior  citizens  In  recent 
years.  Last  spring  we  started  construction  on 
our  second  nursing  home  In  the  Midwest  and 
began  buUding  a  five-million  dollar  non- 
profit apartment-service  complex  In  Denver. 
Like  our  other  residential  facilities  for  the 
aged.  In  Seattle  and  Minneapolis,  for  ex- 
ample, this  new  high  rise  will  feature  com- 
plete recreation  and  dining  facilities.  Our 
Sunset  Club  will  be  moved  Into  the  new 
building  and  a  number  of  services  and  shops 
catering  to  the  special  needs  of  older  people, 
to  be  operated  by  local  business  men,  will 
be  available  in  an  attached  structure. 

These  apartment  complexes  are  part  of 
our  national  housing  program  now  underway 
in  more  than  30  cities.  Some  35  of  these 
complexes  are  either  completed,  under  con- 
-struction  or  on  the  drawing  boards.  Tlie 
multl-miUlon  dollar  program  Is  administered 
by  the  Volunteers  of  America  National  Hous- 
ing Corporation  in  Washington  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  service  of  its  kind 
operated  by  a  national  organization  like 
the  Volunteers  of  America. 

In  this  massive  effort,  we  are  replacing 
slum  housing  with  middle-income  apart- 
ments at  prices  that  low-Income  families  can 
afford. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  this  both  with 
our  own  resources  and  with  the  cooperation 
cf  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Financing  has  been  arranged 
through  the  FHA  and  many  of  the  apart- 
ments fail  under  the  Federal  rent  supple- 
ment program. 

From  the  beginning,  our  aim  was  to  be 
more  than  a  non-profit  landlord.  We  want 
to  be  a  provider  of  both  shelter  and  service. 


Each  of  our  apartment  complexes  around 
the  nation  Is  a  community  in  Itself  to  serve 
the  aged,  the  handicapped,  low-income  and 
moderate-income  families.  We  have  on-site 
community  centers,  adult  education  pro- 
grams, recreation  facilities,  health  centers 
and  counseling  programs.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  for  the  total  life  of  the  total 
family. 

And  in  all  of  our  Volunteers  of  America 
programs,  we  offer  as  best  we  can,  a  com- 
plete range  of  services  for  every  member 
of  society. 

Our  comprehensive,  modern  and  growing 
social  welfare  program  provides  for  any  one 
in  need — from  the  unborn  baby  of  an  unwed 
mother  to  the  friendless  man  in  the  twi- 
light of  his  days. 

As  we  keep  faith  with  our  founders — 
serving  God  by  serving  mankind — we  have 
developed  more  than  a  thousand  and  one 
ways    to    serve   people. 

Perhaps  it  was  Robert  Frost,  our  great 
poet,  v.ho  best  summed  up  what  we  believe 
m.  He  wrote  1  "Home  is  the  place  where, 
when  you  have  to  go  there,  they  have  to  take 
you  in." 

Thank  vou. 


RESPONSIBILITY   TO   FREEDOM 

I  Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
iraneou.s  matter,  i 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today  a  very  fine 
statement  written  by  Robert  Lock,  of 
Great  Falls.  Mont.  Bob,  a  Great  Falls 
High  School  senior,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  Montana  Voice  of  Democracy  winner 
by  the  Montana  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  its  auxiliary.  He  outlines  his 
"Responsibility  to  Freedom."  After  read- 
ing it,  I  believe  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  will  agree 
and  want  to  share  with  Robert  Lock's 
concept  that  "freedom  must  indeed  be 
protected."  and  that  each  of  us  has  an 
individual  responsibility. 

My  Responsibility  to  Freedom 
(By  Robert  Lock) 

Freedom,  the  right  to  think,  speak  and  live 
according  to  conscience,  is  something  we've 
all  grown  up  with.  Few  of  us  have  lived  life 
without  freedom,  and  we  consequently  t«nd 
to  forget  that  freedom  Is  precious  and  perish- 
able, and  must  be  protected.  Each  of  us  has 
a  responsibility  to  undertake  this  protec- 
tion— to  preserve  liberty  and  "secure  (its) 
blessings  to  our  posterity."  This  is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  freedom. 

Though  we  are  fond  of  describing  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  free- 
dom of  thought  as  inalienable,  they  are  not. 
A  look  at  the  world  will  show  millions  who  do 
not  have  these  rights.  We  here  are  born  to 
freedom,  but  we  cannot  say  It  can  never  be 
taken  from  us.  It  has  been  taken  from  many 
around  the  globe  in  nations  where  an  in- 
discreet remark  can  bring  years  in  prison.  If 
not  death.  Freedom  must  indeed  be  pro- 
tected. 

This  protection  may  take  the  form  of  a 
soldier,  slogging  through  the  mud  in  a  land 
far  from  home.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a 
policeman,  arresting  one  who  would  abuse 
that  freedom.  It  may  also  take  the  form  of 
petitions,  voting,  and  yes,  demonstrations 
and  marches. 

But  freedom  is  not  a  creation  of  laws  or 
constitutions,  much  as  these  may  aid  In 
preserving  It.  Freedom  is  a  creature  arising 
In  the  mind  of  each  man  who  is  free.  In  the 
mind.  In  the  attitude,  of  every  man,  is  free- 
dom founded.  It  Is  founded  as  a  decision  to 
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let  all  other  men  be  free.  We  have  liberty  In 
America  because  I  and  all  others  have  de- 
cided "As  long  as  he  harms  me  not,  what  my 
neighbor  thinks,  says,  and  does  is  his  afifalr." 
Freedom's  preservation — my  responsibility  to 
freedom — rests  in  every  man's  attitudes,  in 
my  attitudes.  The  wrong  ideas — ideas  against 
freedom — in  but  one  man's  mind  can  destroy 
the  liberty  of  a  people.  The  horrors  of 
Auschwitz  were  born  in  the  liberty-denying 
cortex  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

But  what  should  my  attitude  be  if  free- 
dom is  to  survive?  That  attitude  must  be  one 
of  tolerance.  I  must  hear  all  viewpoints  from 
all  men.  I  must  be  willing  to  accept  the 
existence  of  Ideas  at  variance  with  my  own. 
I  must  allow  others  to  speak  and  write  errors, 
and  I  must  hear  and  read  those  errors, 
though  I  may,  indeed  must,  speak  and  write 
against  them. 

I  must  never  deny  a  man  access  to  my 
mind  because  I  believe  he  is  wrong.  For  you 
see.  if  I  refuse  to  hear  a  man  because  he  is 
over  forty,  or  because  his  hair  Is  too  long, 
I  have  denied  him  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  I  have  closed  his  mouth  by  closing 
my  mind.  If  I  will  not  read  a  pamphlet 
handed  me  because  it  is  published  by  an 
extremist  group,  I  have  denied  them  freedom 
of  the  press.  For  of  what  use  is  freedom  of 
speech  if  no  man  will  listen?  It  Is  as  though 
the  words  were  never  spoken.  Of  what  use 
Is  freedom  of  the  press  if  no  man  will  read 
the  words — read  them  if  only  to  then  dis- 
agree and  condemn  them? 

Jefferson  wrote  i  Error  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  am 
responsible  for  that  tolerance.  That  does  not 
mean  I  must  dumbly  listen  to  slander. 
Rather.  I  must  speak  against  it — use  reason 
to  combat  it— but  I  must  do  this  in  the  open 
forum  that  freedom  provides.  I  must  never 
wish  a  ^■oice  silenced. 

The  price  of  freedom  Is  tolerance.  I  must 
pay  that  price.  Keeping  an  open  mind  Is  my 
responsibility  to  freedom. 


REPORTS  ON  THE  NATION'S  ECON- 
OMY CONTINUE  TO  INDICATE  IM- 
PROVING CONDITIONS  ON  A  'WIDE 

FRONT 

I  Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ports on  the  Nation's  economy  continue 
to  indicate  improving  conditions  on  a 
wide  front.  New  orders  by  factories  for 
goods  rose  by  6.2  percent  in  January  on  a 
.seasonally  adjusted  basis  over  December, 
and  this  was  the  largest  increase  since 
August  of  1956.  Orders  by  factories  were 
at  a  rate  of  S63.1  billion  in  January.  Or- 
ders for  durable  goods  increased  9.7  per- 
cent and  new  orders  for  nondurable 
goods  rose  2.1  percent  over  December. 
These  increases  in  durable  goods  are 
strong  indications  that  business  outlays 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  are  on  the 
rise,  as  suggested  in  the  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Security  and  Ex- 
change Commission  business  survey. 

On  the  consumer  side,  there  is  en- 
couraging news  regarding  major  retail 
chain  sales  during  February,  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Co.,  our  large.st  retailer,  re- 
corded an  8.9-percent  sales  gain  for  the 
4  weeks  ended  March  1.  over  the  compar- 
able period  a  year  earlier.  J.  C.  Permey 
and  Montgomery  "Ward  &  Co.  showed 
February  gains  of  14.6  and  6.4  percent 
respectively.  Finally.  S.  S.  Kresge  Co. 
showed   a   very   high    17-percent  sales 


growth  in  February,  which  nearly 
matched  the  17.8-percent  increase  dur- 
ing January. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  indications 
of  miprovenient  on  both  the  production 
and  the  consumer  sides  of  our  economy 
provide  further  convincing  e\-idence  that 
our  present  economic  policies  have  set 
the  economy  on  the  path  of  strong 
growth  and  expansion. 


TO  FIND  THE  ANSWERS  ON  CLEAR- 
CUTTING 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  clear- 
cutting,  the  practice  of  cutting  down  all 
trees  in  an  area  regardless  of  size  or  age, 
is  defended  by  the  timber  industry-  and 
by  many  foresters  as  efficient  manage- 
ment of  resources.  It  is  condemned  by 
equally  as  many  foresters  and  most  con- 
servationists as  a  waste  of  our  natural 
resources  and  destructive  to  our  environ- 
ment. 

While  the  controversy  continues  to 
rape  about  the  values  or  dangers  of 
clearcutting,  the  fact  remains,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  do  not  really  know  the 
effects  of  this  practice.  We  do  know  that 
when  you  cut  several  square  acres  of 
forest  lands  in  high  altitudes,  the  time 
taken  to  grow  another  forest  runs  up 
into  the  hundreds  of  years.  We  do  know 
that  in  several  instances  valuable  top 
soil  is  lost  and  no  new  trees  can  grow. 
We  do  know  that  the  logging  roads  can 
also  hasten  erosion. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  an- 
swers. We  need  to  develop  some  clear- 
cutting  guidelines  which  take  into  con- 
sideration soil  conditions,  the  kind  of 
roads  that  would  have  to  be  built,  the 
impact  of  the  cutting  and  road  coiistruc- 
tion  on  sedimentary  pollution  of  streams 
and  lakes,  the  ability  of  the  area  to  pro- 
duce new  stands  of  trees,  and  the  recrea- 
tional value  of  some  areas  of  particularly 
scenic  beauty. 

Because  so  many  questions  are  unan- 
swered, I  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
are  today  reintroducing  a  proposal  which 
would  establish  an  independent,  inter- 
disciplinary commission  to  investigate 
and  report  within  2  years  on  the  prac- 
tice of  clearcutting  on  Federal  lands,  and 
would  call  for  a  moratorium  on  clear- 
cutting  until  this  report  is  completed. 

The  text  of  the  proposal  and  list  of 
sponsors  follows: 

H.R.   13884 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  to  investi- 
gate and  s»udy  the  practice  of  clear  cutting 
of  timber  resources  of  the  United  States  on 
Federal  lands 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la) 
there  is  hereby  established  the  Inter-Dlscl- 
plinary  Clear  Cutting  Practice  Study  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seventeen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House;  and 

(3)  seven  members  appointed  Jointly  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  whom — 

(A)  two  shall  be  representative  of  the  tim- 
ber and  lumber  Industry; 

(B)  three  riiall  be  from  the  staff  of  an  ac- 
credited school  of  forestry,  and  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  of  timber  management,  and 

(C)  two  shall  be  Individuals  who  are  recog- 
nized  leaders   in   the   field   of  conservation. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
a,Tect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

td)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Cliairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

( e )  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute' a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  [Hj  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  the  practice  of  clear- 
cutting  of  timber  on  Federal  lands  with  a 
view  to  deterinimng  whether  it  is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
praciice  of  clear-cutting  in  connection  with 
the  timber  resources  of  the  United  States 
on  Federal  lands,  and  to  the  ext.ent.  if  any 
ihai  .such  practice  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  the  best  and  most  effective 
method  or  methods  of  carrying  out  such  prac- 
tice. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  within  eigh- 
teen months  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  v,hlch  shall  set  forth  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation  and  its  recommen- 
dations with  respect  thereto. 

ic)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  report 
to  the  Congre.ss. 

Sec.  3.  lai  The  Commission  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof  may,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the 
Commi-sslon  or  such  committee  mav  deem 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
'.vitnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission 
or  any  committee  thereof. 

(bi  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentaiity  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  V.ce  Chairman,  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  la  I  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  serve 
as  members  of  the  Commission  without  ad- 
ditional compensation,  but  shall  be  allowed 
nece.ssary  travel  expenses  (or,  in  the  alter- 
native, a  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence and  mileage  not  to  exceed  the  rates 
prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
I,  chapter  57.  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  i . 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  imposed  upon  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  receive 
compeiLsaiion  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  on  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  the  Commission,  and 
Shan  be  entiiled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessarv  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  In  the  perforniance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Commission, 

Sec  5.  fa)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  Executive 
Director  and  such  other  staff  personnel  as 
it  deems  necessary.  Staff  personnel  shall  In- 
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jlude  experts  from  the  physical,  life,  and 
><./C;al  sciences,  as  well  as  the  humanities,  so 
:hat  the  study  of  approach  Is  interdisci- 
plinary. 

( b )  The  Commission  may  procure  the 
iemccs  of  experts  and  c^maiiltar.ts  without 
•egard  to  the  provislorj  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appoiutments  in  the 
ic-mpetitive  service.  anU  may  compensate 
>uch  experts  and  consultants  without  regard 
o  the  provisions  of  chi-pter  51  and  suochap- 
er  ni  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to 
rla.-sificailon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
accordance  with  section  310y  of  that  title. 
Sec.  6.  On  and  after  the  date  oi  the  oa- 
ictment  of  this  Act,  no  clear  cutting  of  tim- 
>er  resources  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
jermltted  on  any  Federal  lands  until  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the  sub- 
nissloa  of  the  report  required  under  section 

;:ro)    of   this  Act,   or   the   expiration   of   the 
■■veiity-four-month  period  following  the  date 
e:  the  enactment  of  thLs  Act,  whichever  flrst 
■ccurs. 
Sec.  7.    As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "clear 

('.itting"  mear,s  the  practice  customarily  used 
n  the  timbering  Industry  which  requires  the 
em-ival  of  substantially  the  entire  stock  of 
.mber  within  a  particular  designated  area 

Mr    the   purpose    of   commercial   harvest   of 

Umber  or  silviculture  management  of  timber. 
Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

t  ppr 'priated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
00,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
'i"ov:5lons  of  th^s  Act. 
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3pon.-o.=  s  of  CLE.\RcrTTiN;;  Bill 
Mr  Teno  Roncalio  of  Wyoming. 
.Mr,  Donald  M.  Fritser  of  Minnesota. 
Mr,  John  G.  Dow  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Bella  S,  Abziig  :.f  New  York. 
Mr,  Herman  BadiUo  :>f  New  York. 
Mr  Jonathan  B   Bii.gham  of  New  York. 
Mr   John  Brademas  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  John  Buchanan  of  A;a.oama. 
Mr  Wini.am  R.  Cotter  of  C.-n  lectiout. 
Mr,  George  E.  Daiiielsoii  of  California. 
Mr  Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California. 
Mrs.  Ella  T.  Grasso  of  Connecticut. 
Mr    Gilbert  Gude  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York. 
Mr,  Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 
'•Tr,  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr   Harry  Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr    Robert  W.  E^stenmeler  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Mr  Spark  M,  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 
Mr  Parren  J.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  John  E.  Moss  of  California. 
?!r   Jam€s  G,  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rees  of  California. 
Mr.  William  F.  Ryan  of  New  York. 
Mr    Fernand  J.  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Is- 
,i  d 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland 
Mr   Jiimes  H.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 
Mr.  John  F.  Selberllng  of  Ohio. 
Mr   James  W.  S>Tnlngton  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  of  California. 
Mr.  Lester  L.  WoIfT  of  New  York. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

I  Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
rjermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
o^t  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
riov.-  and  then  I  receive  a  letter  which  is 
5 )  striking  that  I  feel  compelled  to  share 
i'  with  my  colleagijes.  The  following  is 
:p5t  such  a  letter — 

OBETBtT-L.   WTO  . 

March  4.  1972. 
Dear  Sn:  I  wrote  to  you  about  a  year  cr  so 
a;o  to  register  a  complaint  because  Social 


Security  is  so  flagrantly  Inadequate  for  our 
Inflated  t.mes.  I'd  like  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing resume  from  my  account  book.  Before 
1964  our  two  children  were  growing  up  and 
at  home.  Year-to-year  variations  are  taken 
Into  consideration. 


1940       1950       1960 


1970 


Income. 2.095  4.765  7.030  6,545 

Groceries 770  1,460  1.475  1.890 

Clothing 185  465  745  675 

Medical...- 200  400  500  2.300 

Utilities... 200  230  300  430 

Transportation 120  225  1,620  220 

Miscellaneous  and 

personal 140  210  450  880 

Income  tax  and  social 

security 100  365  1,030  1,160 

Total  per  year 1.715  3,355  6,220  7,555 

Average  per  month...  143  2%  518  629 


This  Is  not  a  theory,  but  the  history  of 
one  family's  progress  through  the  30-odd 
best  working  years  of  our  lives:  I  had  a  heart 
attack  in  1959  from  which  I  partly  recovered. 
In  1970  I  had  my  second  one  and  have  been 
totally  disabled  since.  They  tell  us  to  live  on 
8263.50  per  month  social  security  and  the 
State  of  Wyoming  has  nothing  for  a  dis- 
abled man 

Our   savings    is   nearly  all    used   up    now. 
When  it  Is  gone — what  do  we  do? 
Yours  truly. 

Tom  Poole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  I  tell  my  con- 
stituent? 

Do  I  tell  him  that  Congress  is  going  to 
continue  business  as  usual-— that  with  our 
various  and  simdry  vacations,  early 
afternoon  adjournments,  and  the  upcom- 
ing elections — we  will  be  imable  to  give 
any  consideration  to  further  amendments 
to  the  social  security  laws? 

Do  I  tell  him  that  we  have  lost  the 
ability  to  be  responsive  to  our  constituent 
needs? 

Do  I  send  his  letter  over  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  the  hopes 
that  that  agency  will  give  me  a  letter  on 
how  much  Mr.  Poole's  benefits  will  in- 
crease should  H.R.  1  ever  become  law? 

I  am  confident  that  each  and  every 
Member  on  the  floor  today  represents 
constituents  who  could  relay  the  same 
sense  of  urgency,  the  very  dependence 
of  their  future  on  what  we  do  in  these 
Chambers  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  may  well  be  that  time 
will  not  wait.  I  am  hopeful  these  plain 
and  simple  words  of  Mr,  Poole  will  spur 
this  Congress  on  to  more  positive  action, 
not  only  In  the  realm  of  social  security 
benefits,  but  generally,  in  a  renewed  vow 
to  meet  the  many  valid  and  pressing 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 


REPRESENTATIVE  XILLMAN  INTRO- 
DUCES HOUSE  .JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 819.  A  CONSTITT"TIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  ABOLISH  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ' 

Mr.  LTLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  J'aly 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  819, 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
the  electoral  college,  to  provide  for  the 


direct  election  of  the  President,  and  to 
call  for  a  national  presidential  primary 
election.  Yesterday,  I  introduced  H.R. 
13848  that  provides  the  procedures  for 
direct  popular  election  of  our  President. 

We  have  now  seen  the  results  of  two 
presidential  primaries,  New  Hampshire 
and  Florida.  Twenty-three  more  of  these 
State  primaries  remain.  It  is  likely  that 
the  results  of  the  remaining  primaries 
will  be  as  inconclusive  and  confusing  as 
the  results  of  the  flrst  two.  Often  dele- 
gates are  not  boimd  to  primary  winners. 
State  primary  laws  have  only  one  thing 
in  common,  and  that  is  their  inconsisten- 
cy. And  how  exhausted  and  broke  will 
the  candidates  be  by  convention  time? 
This  system  of  selecting  our  top  execu- 
tive official  is  inadequate  and  wasteful. 

The  1968  election  experience  should 
have  sufficiently  highlighted  the  need 
for  changes.  But  the  Congress  did  not 
act.  That  is  why  we  must  act  now,  so 
that  we  do  not  face  another  circus  in 
1976. 

Abolition  of  the  electoral  college  and 
allowing  the  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  is  a  good  beginning,  but  It 
does  not  go  far  enough.  We  must  also 
Implement  such  reform  by  abandoning 
the  convention  method  of  nominating 
candidates,  and  instituting  a  direct  na- 
tional presidential  primary  election. 

If  we  intend  to  do  an  honest  job  of 
making  the  people  the  direct  source  of 
electoral  power,  we  must  extend  direct 
democracy  to  the  nomination  process.  I 
certainly  believe  we  can  trust  the  people 
to  register  their  will  in  the  .selection  of 
candidates  as  well  as  in  the  election  of 
the  President.  I  thus  provided  for  a  na- 
tional presidential  primary  election  in 
my  constitutional  amendment,  and  in 
my  implementing  legislation.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  primary  would  un- 
doubtedly be  questioned  if  it  were  pro- 
vided only  by  statute,  so  I  propose  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  give  it  a 
solid  legal  base. 

H.R.  13848  would  set  up  a  National 
Presidential  Elections  Commi.-^ion  to  ad- 
minister the  national  presidential  pii- 
.•-i-iarios.  runoff-elections,  and  the  general 
election.  Safeguards  for  the  States'  right 
to  conduct  elections  are  included  in  this 
proposal.  Candidates  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate must  qualify  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  by  either  fulfilling 
the  qualifications  of  State  law  for  getting 
on  the  ballot,  or  if  no  such  law  exists,  by 
filing  a  petition  containing  signatures  of 
2  percent  of  the  registered  voters  in  that 
State. 

This  bill  will  not  weaken  the  viability 
of  our  two-party  system.  Splinter  move- 
ments are  allowed,  but  not  encouraged. 
To  participate  in  a  primary,  a  party  must 
have  suflQcient  backing  in  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  either  by  having  received  25 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  previous  presi- 
dential election  in  that  State  or  by  filing 
a  petition  containing  signatures  of  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  qualified  voters  In 
each  such  States.  Candidates  must  de- 
clare their  affiliation  with  a  qualified 
party  to  appear  on  the  ballot. 

Only  the  names  of  those  who  meet  the 
candidate  qualifications  and  are  affiliated 
with  qualified  parties  will  appear  on  the 
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primary  ballot  in  all  States  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September.  If  no  candidate 
received  45  percent  of  the  votes  In  the 
party  primary,  a  runoff  election  will  be 
held  the  following  Tuesday  between  the 
two  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  The  parties  retain  the 
right  to  nominate  their  vice  presidential 
candidate  by  any  means  they  wish. 

The  general  election  date  is  unchanged 
by  my  bill.  The  same  runoff  procedure 
would  apply  in  the  general  election,  with 
the  date  being  the  third  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November. 

I  know  that  we  must  be  careful  and 
thoughtful  as  we  consider  these  electoral 
reforms,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
act  now.  The  argiunents  for  changes  have 
a  long  history,  and  there  Is  no  need  to 
continue  to  stall  the  issue  with  endless 
debate.  Congressional  committees  to 
study  the  possibility  of  abolishing  the 
electoral  college  date  back  to  the  last 
century.  Likewise,  the  first  proposal  for 
a  national  presidential  primary  election 
was  made  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
early  in  this  century.  Public  opinion  polls 
show  that  the  people  favor  this  change. 
Enormous  and  escalating  sums  of  money 
are  spent  to  vie  for  public  attention. 

We  must  heed  the  necessity  for  reform. 
We  must  enact  a  meaningful  system  that 
maximizes  public  participation,  shortens 
the  time  spent,  reduces  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns, and  eliminates  the  fragmented 
and  illogical  system  now  operating. 

The  February  27,  1972,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  includes  a 
fine  article  by  Robert  Bendiner.  entitled 
"The  Presidential  Primaries  Are  Hap- 
hazard, Unfair,  and  Wildly  Illogical."  I 
include  it  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
along  with  a  copy  of  my  constitutional 
amendment  and  H.R.  13848.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
reform  the  electoral  process. 

H.R.  13848 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  President   of  the  United  States 
in  a  naLiwnal  prcEidential  primary  election, 
aid  for  the  election   of   a   President   and 
a  Vice  President  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  other  purp^-ses 
Be   it   enacted   by  the   Senate  and   Honse 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Presidential 
Elections  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  respective  can- 
didates for  EuclT  offices  shall  be  selected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

Sec.  3.  A  national  presidential  primary 
election  for  the  selection  of  candidates  in 
tlie  general  election  of  President  of  the 
United  Stales  shall  be  held  In  each  of  the 
several  States  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  first  Tuesday  In  September  In 
each  year  Immediately  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  incumbent  in  office. 

Sec.  4.  Candidates  in  the  national  presiden- 
tial primary  election  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent -Shall  meet  the  requirements  for  candi- 
dates provided  in  section  6  of  this  Act  and 
shall  represent  those  political  parties  which 
shall  meet  the  requirements  for  political 
parties  In  the  primary  election  provided  In 
section  5  of  this  Act.  A  person  shall  not  be 


eligible  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  in  the  national  presidential  pri- 
mary election  unless  he  indicates  a  prefer- 
e.ice  for  a  political  party  which  ha:  met  the 
requirements  provided  by  section  5  of  this 
Act  for  the  participation  of  political  parties 
in  the  primary  election 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  political  party  Is  qualified  to 
participate  in  a  national  presidential  pri- 
mary election  when,  in  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  that  political 
party  has  met  either  of  the  foUn-Alng 
rernuremen;.'^: 

(1)  The  presidential  candidate  of  that  po- 
litical party  has  received,  In  the  Immediately 
preceding  general  election  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  that  State; 
or 

(2)  That  political  party  has  filed  with  the 
chief  elections  officer  of  the  State  concerned 
a  petition,  requesting  the  official  participa- 
tion of  such  political  party  with  Its  candi- 
dates In  the  national  presidential  primary 
election  In  such  State,  signed  by  at  least  5 
per  centum  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such 
State, 

A  political  party  may  not  participate  in  such 
primary  unless  It  files,  not  later  than  ninety 
days  before  the  date  of  the  national  presi- 
dential primary  election,  with  the  National 
Presidential  Elections  Commission  created  by 
section  9  of  this  Act,  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Commission  that  such  political  party 
has  met  the  qualification  requirements  of 
this  Act,  and  the  Commission  approves  the 
statement  filed  with  the  Commission  as  satis- 
factory evidence  of  meeting  such  require- 
ments. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 6  and  8,  the  term  "State"  Includes  the 
District  of  Colimabla. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  person  Is  qualified  to  partici- 
pate in  a  national  presidential  prlmar>-  elec- 
tion as  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation of  a  political  party  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  primary  election  if  not  later 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  such  election  he  has 
filed  with  the  Commission — 

(1)  evidence,  wlilch  is  approved  by  the 
Commission,  to  the  effect  that  In  each  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  States  he  has  either— 

(A)  met  the  qualifications  of  the  State  for 
candidates  for  the  presidential  nomination 
of  a  political  party,  if  such  State  has  provided 
by  law  for  such  qualifications,  or 

(B)  filed  with  the  chief  elections  officer  of 
such  State  a  petition  signed  by  2  per  centum 
of  the  qualified  voters  In  such  State,  or  ccin- 
talnlng  twenty-five  thousand  signatures, 
whichever  Is  greater,  if  such  State  has  not 
provided  by  law  for  such  qualifications,  and 

1 2)  a  statement  of  such  person  Indicating 
his  preference  for  or  memt)ership  in  a  polit- 
ical party  which  has  qualified  for  the  na- 
tional presidential  primary  election  under 
section  5  of  this  Act,  and  the  nomination  of 
which  he  seeks. 

A  person  shall  appear  on  the  presidential  prl- 
Tiary  election  ballot  In  any  State  If  aiid  only 
if  he  is  qtmllfled  under  thi.s  sectlo:.  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  election. 

(b)  The  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination  of  a  political  party  who  receives 
»  plurality  of  at  least  45  per  centum  of  the 
total  vote  cast  In  the  presidential  primary 
election  shall  be  such  party's  candidate  for 
President.  If  no  candidate  receives  a  plural- 
ity of  at  least  45  per  centum  of  the  vote,  a 
runoff  election  shall  be  held  In  which  the 
names  of  the  two  presidential  candidates  who 
received  the  greater  number  of  votes  for 
such  office  shall  be  on  the  ballot  In  each 
State,  and  the  winner  of  such  runoff  shall  be 
such  party's  candidate  for  President. 

Sec.  7.  The  respective  candidates  for  Vice 
President  In  the  general  election  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  must  be  chosen,  not 
later  than  the  third  Tuesday  In  the  month  of 
September  Jn  which  the  national  presidential 


primary  election  Is  held,  in  sMXii  manner  as 
the  respective  political  parties,  Vhlcb  have 
qualified   under  this  Act,  may  determine. 

Sec  8  The  general  election  of  FYesldent 
and  Vice  President  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
in  every  fourth  year  following  each  electloii 
of  a  President  and  Vice  President  In  such 
election,  the  names  of  each  candidate  for 
President  selected  under  section  5.  and  the 
names  of  each  candidate  for  Vice  President 
selected  under  section  7  by  a  political  party 
qualified  under  soctlon  5.  shall  b?  nn  'he  bal- 
lot as  candidates  fnr  the  respective  offices  to 
which  they  have  been  r.miinated  under  sxich 
sections  In  additi.in  tlie  name  of  any  can- 
didate for  President,  with  the  name  of  his 
nmning  mate,  shall  he  nn  the  ballots  as  can- 
dldate.s  for  President  and  Vice  President,  re- 
spectively. If  such  cai.didate  has  filed  with 
the  Commtssioner.  after  the  date  of  the  na- 
tional presidential  prlmarv  provided  for  by 
tils  .^ct  hut  before  the  date  of  the  general 
election  of  President  a'^d  Vice  President,  evi- 
dence which  Is  approved  by  the  Commission 
to  the  effect  that  In  each  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  he  has  obtained  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  2  per  centum  of  the  qualified 
voters  in  such  State,  or  contalninp  twenty- 
five  ihoiisand  signatures,  whichever  is 
ereater  In  the  peneral  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  the  voters  In  each  State 
may  vote  for  any  person  on  the  ballot  or 
write  in  their  choices  In  the  spaces  provided. 
The  candidates  who  receive  a  pUirallty  cf  at 
least  45  per  centum  of  the  total  vote  cast  In 
the  eeneral  election  for  the  office  r.f  presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
to  such  offices.  If  no  candidates  for  the  of- 
fices cf  President  and  Vice  President  receive 
a  plurality  of  at  least  45  per  centum  of  the 
vote  for  such  ofScp.  a  runoff  electloi^.  shall  be 
held  In  which  the  Mames  of  the  two  presiden- 
'lal  candidates  and  the  two  vice  presidential 
candidates  who  received  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  such  offices  shall  be  on  the  bal- 
lot In  each  State  The  voters  In  each  State 
may  vote  In  such  election  for  either  of  the 
candidates  on  the  ballnt.  The  winners  of 
such  runoflf  election  shall  be  elected  to  such 
offi.ces, 

Pe,'  9,  lR\  There  Is  established  a  National 
Presidential  Elections  Commission  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres'dent. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  cf  the 
Senate,  one  cf  whom  the  President  shall  des- 
ignate as  Chairman.  If  only  two  pollt'cal 
parties  are  represented  on  the  Commission, 
no  more  than  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  of  the  same  political  rnrty 
If  more  than  two  political  parties  are  rep- 
resented on  the  Commission,  no  more  than 
two  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
ending  on  December  31  of  the  year  foll^wnp 
the  date  of  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  but  shall  be 
nMoved  travel  expenses.  Including  a  per  diem 
allowance,  in  accordance  with  section  5703 ibl 
of  title  5.  United  State.s  Code,  when  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  T^e  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  pay 
at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  pre;cr:hed 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
to  appoint  .<:uch  ctVrr  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  and  fix  their  rates  of  pay  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  classification  laws. 

(dt  The  C-ommlsslon  may  use  the  United 
State?  mails  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  condltloiis  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(e)   The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
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provide    admiiilstratlve   support    serv- 
or  the  Commissioa  on  a  reimbursable 

The  Commission  shall   prescribe   reg- 
)n3  with  respect  to  the  national  presl- 
il  primary  election  and  the  general  elec- 
:f  President  and  Vice  President,  deter- 
qiiestions  and  controversies  pertaining 
^lifications  of  political  parties  and  can- 
is,  and  certify  to  the  Congress  tne  elec- 
f  the  Pre^ideut  and  Vice  Pres.dent.  Tlie 
.ssion    shall    conduct    studies    of    the 
n   process    .vith   respect   to   the   offices 
sldent  and  Vice  President,  from  time 
ne   or   on   a   continuing    basis,   as   the 
ssion  may  determine,  and  report  the 
s  of  its  studies,  from  time  to  time,  to 
ongress,    together    with    recommenda- 
of  the  Cormiilsslon  by  December  31  of 
ar  following  each  presidential  election. 
10.  lai  Elections  under  this  Act  which 
Id  in  a  State  shall  be  conducted  by  such 
in  accordance  with   the  laws  of  such 
Such  laws  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
ions  of  this  Act  and  shall  provide,  in- 
a^  IS  practicable,   the   elections   under 
.ct    shall    be    conducted    in    the   same 
T    as    other    elections    m    such    State. 
ns  under  this  Act  which  are  held  In 
strict  of  Columbia  shall  be  conducted 
h  manner  as  the  Congres.s  shall  pro. 
V  law.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall   im- 
he  rights  of   the  States   and   political 
isions  thereof  to  prescribe  the  t>-pe  of 
primary   elections    (other    than    presl- 
\  primary  elections)    held,   to  conduct 
li.-.   for   State   and   local   offices,    or   to 
be     voter     qualifications      i  including 
ations   In   primary   elections   relating 
y  affiliation)   so  long  a^  such  actions 
:  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
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Whoever  violates  or  Interferes  with  the 
any  person  to  participate  In  a  prl- 

)r  general  election  under  this  Act  or 
or  hinders  the  operation  of  this  Act 
lie  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 

-jT   fii.ed    not    more    than    $10,000,    or 


cl 


H.J.  Res.  819 

ed    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
■ntatives    of    the    United    States    of 

2  in  Congress  assembled   i  tu-o-thirds 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the 

ig  article  Is  proposed  as  an   amend- 

3  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
sh.iU  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
part of  the  Constitution  only  If  rati- 
the   legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 

'era!  States  within  seven  years  from 
f  final  passage  of  this  joint  resolu- 


e 


"Article  — 

'SEctioN    1.    In    lieu    of    the    method    of 

provided   In  section   1   of  article  II 

the   twelfth   article   of   amendment. 

■sldent    and    Vice    President    of    the 

States  shall  be  elected  by  direct  vote 

)eople  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 

-U  provide  by  law  for  the  nomination 

lates   for   President   by   a   national 

election  and  for  the  election  of  the 

It  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 

Dy  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the 

States. 

2   This  article  shall  not  apply  to  any 
for  a  term  of  office  beginning  earlier 
years  after  the  date  of  rattflcation 
article." 
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The  Pr  ^sidential  Pbimaries  Are  Haph.azard. 
f-NPAiR,    AND   Wildly   Illogical 

(By  Robert  Bendlner» 
:>ontlcal  reforms   conceived   In   logic, 
tue  and  a  desire  for  a  more  perfect 
democri  cy  can  have   turned  out  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  Institution  of  the  Presi- 


dential primary  as  it  confronts  the  country 
m  1972  Out  of  the  best  of  Intentions  we  are 
now  plunged  into  25  of  these  preliminary 
contest*  (counting  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Virgin  Islands).  They  are  bewUder- 
Ingly  varied  In  rules,  techniques  and  sig- 
nificance and  have  in  their  totalltv  no  more 
relevance  to  the  will  of  the  people  than  the 
choice  of  a  President  by  a  combination  of 
poker,  chess  and  roulette. 

Indeed,  the  resemblance  to  Just  that  com- 
bination Is  startling.  For  poker,  read  a  can- 
didates  decisions — on^-e  he  has  looked  at  his 
hand — as  to  which  primaries  he  will  enter 
and  which  he  figures  are  too  poor  a  gamble  to 
warrant  beTTiiu  on  F^r  chess,  read  moves  and 
countermoves  like  candidate  A's  low  advance 
estimate  to  the  press  of  how  he  will  do  In  a 
coming  primary  so  that  any  vote  he  gets  will 
look  like  a  victory,  and  Candidate  B's  high 
estimate  of  how  A  will  do.  so  that  whatev^er 
A  gets  will  look  like  a  defeat.  And  for  roulette, 
read  the  necessity  of  hazarding  a  given  con- 
test without  even  being  able  to  guess  ahead 
of  time  who  your  opponents  will  be — or  even 
how  numerous. 

The  offspring  of  a  reform  wave  early  In  the 
century,  the  Presidential  primary  reached  its 
peak  in  1916  and  began  to  seriously  recede 
a  few  elections  later,  as  Its  deficiencies  be- 
came too  glaring  to  istnore.  It  has  been  rising 
and  falling  in  e  =  reem  since  1936,  as  reformers 
have  found  themselves  weighing  and  re- 
welghlng  the  question  of  which  Is  the  lesser 
evil — a  state-aiid-Iocal  convention  system, 
with  all  Its  potential  for  maneuvering  and 
boss  control,  or  a  system  of  variegated  pri- 
maries which  must  be  played  as  a  complex 
and  costly  game,  subject  to  changing  rules. 
Of  this  years  Presidential  primaries,  no 
two  offer  their  party  voters  the  same  com- 
bination of  opportunities,  with  the  result 
that  the  candidate's  first  chore  Is  to  calculate 
the  best  choices  he  can  make  for  the  time 
and  money  at  his  disposal.  Of  course,  the 
game  has  not  up  to  now  been  the  same  for 
the  comparatively  poor  ns  It  is  for  the  un- 
deniably rich,  a.5  Hubert  Humphrey  discov- 
ered to  his  shock  In  1960.  Nor  is  It  the  same 
for  a  Senator,  whose  time  is  reasonably  ex- 
pansive, and  a  Mayor  of  New  York,  whose 
campaign  absences  are  even  more  of  a  risk 
than  his  continued  presence  at  Cltv  Hall. 

In  some  slates  the  ballet  pre.sent^  the  voter 
with  no  more  than  a  list  nf  unfamiliar  names 
of  would-be  delegates  to  the  party's  national 
convention-  and  not  so  much  as  a  sugges- 
tion of  whom  they  expect  to  support  for 
the  Presidency  once  they  get  there.  In  other 
states  that  useful  piece  of  information  is 
Included  but  it  may  be  of  no  help  to  you, 
the  voter,  because  the  man  you  happen  to 
prefer  for  President  Is  not  even  running  in 
your  state's  primary — for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  might  not  ■win 

Some  states  let  voters  expre,ss  a  direct 
preference  for  a  Presidential  candidate  and 
then  bind  the  elected  delegates  to  vote  for 
the  winner,  no  matter  how  they  feel  about 
him  personally.  In  others  the  preference  so 
expressed  may  serve  as  no  more  than  that, 
with  the  delegates  free  to  do  whatever  thev 
wish  or  whatever  their  state  leaders  tell  them 
to — Just  as  If  the  delegates  had  been  picked 
In  the  traditional  back  room.  In  Wiscon- 
sin would-be  delegates  run  only  for  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  who  consents  to  be  on  the 
ballot.  In  Oregon  the  Secretary  of  State  de- 
cides who  Is  a  candidate  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing one  so  designated  can  do — if  he  really  Is 
not  a  candidate — but  disclaim  all  Interest, 
keep  away  from  the  state  and  hope  he  will 
be  belle-ved.  A  Republican  official  this  year. 
Oregon's  Secretary  of  State  i.s  free  to  em- 
barrass a  Democratic  noncandldate  like  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy  at  his  own  pleas- 
ure. 

In    Pennsylvania,    among    other    primary 
states,     would-be     delegates     may     declare 


themselves  "uncommitted"  and  run  that 
way,  rendering  the  process  less  than  vital 
while  in  others,  like  Ohio,  that  practice  is 
strictly  verbotcn.  The  delegation  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  divided  proportionally  ac- 
cording to  the  voting  in  that  state's  primary 
But  m  California  and  Oregon  the  Presiden- 
tial preference  winner,  even  by  a  small  plu- 
rality, will  get  all  of  the  state's  delegates  al- 
though  a  majority  of  the  party's  voters  may 
have  voted  for  delegates  who  can't  tolerate 
him. 

Such  differences  as  these  are  Insignificant 
compared  to  some  of  the  other  variations 
which,  taken  nationally,  make  the  results 
undecipherable  from  any  objective  stand- 
point. To  cite  the  most  needless  of  all  aber- 
rations, Wisconsin  allows  Democrats  to  vote 
freely  In  the  Republican  primary  and  allows 
Republicans  to  reciprocate.  This  curious  es- 
say on  grass-roots  freedom — the  theory  is 
that  party  registration  violates  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot — owes  not  a  little  to  the  fact 
that  the  elder  Robert  La  Follctte,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, could  always  count  on  a  good  number 
of  reform-minded  Democrats  crossing  over 
to  vote  for  him.  With  neither  senatorial  nor 
gubernatorial  elections  In  'Wisconsin  this 
year,  the  states  Republicans  are  expected  to 
take  advantage  of  this  peculiar  privilege  to 
help  pick  the  Democrats'  Presidential 
candidate. 

While  these,  and  many  more,  variations 
on  the  theme  may  present  a  candidate  with 
monumental  headaches  in  plotting  his 
course,  the  Inconvenience  alone  would  not 
be  adequate  reason  for  scrapping  the  pri- 
mary in  its  present  form.  What  would  seem 
a  more  substantial  reason  for  doing  so, 
among  others,  is  the  fact  that  while  winning 
a  majority  of  primaries  cannot  assure  a 
candidate  the  nomination,  losing  a  single 
primary  can  deny  it  to  him.  Estes  Kefauver 
entered  15  out  of  16  primaries  in  1952  and 
won  12  of  them  in  a  back-breaking  perform- 
ance. Walking  the  length  of  New  Hampshire 
In  that  state's  primary  campaign,  he  once 
strolled  absent  mlndedly  across  a  bridge 
continuing  all  the  time  to  pump  hands  and 
invite  passers-by  to  vote  for  him,  until  a 
crusty  New  Englander  advised  him,  "Can't 
Senator,  ye're  in  Vermont." 

In  spite  of  his  heroic  efforts  and  his  suc- 
cesses, Kefauver  lost  the  nomination  to  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson.  The  result,  incidentally,  failed 
to  disttu-b  the  leading  reform  Democrats  of 
the  day. 

Conversely,  a  single  defeat  in  Wisconsin 
was  thought  to— and  therefore  effectively 
did-finish  Wendell  Willkie's  hopes  in  1944, 
even  though  a  One-Worlder,  as  Willkle  had 
become,  should  not  have  expected  to  win  the 
country's  most  isolationist  state.  Oregon  did 
a-s  much  for  Harold  Stassen  in  i948— Just  as 
New  Hainpshlre  finished  Robert  Taft  in  1952 
West  Virginia  did  in  Hubert  Humphrey  lii 
ISW  and  California  wrecked  Rockefeller  in 
1964. 

Tlie  consequence  of  this  sudden-death  as- 
pect of  the  primaries  is  that  all  the  avowed 
Democratic  candidates  now  in  the  field  are 
forced  into  playing  a  crafty  game  of  picking 
and  choosing  their  races.  Each  must  be  con- 
scious every  minute  that  a  single  bad  guess 
or  unavoidable  circumstance  can  ruin  him— 
'A-hlle  all  the  time,  waiting  in  the  wings.  Is 
Senator  Kennedy,  who  without  spending 
even  a  dollar  or  risking  a  vote  can  walk  off 
with  the  nomination.  Why?  Precisely  be- 
c.iuae  he  will  have  been  unscarred  by  any  of 
these  lethal  preliminaries. 

Why.  then,  should  any  of  the  other  con- 
tenders go  this  costly,  laborious  and.  above 
all,  perilous  route?  For  some  there  Is  clearly 
no  alternative.  Never  having  even  asked  for 
Democratic  votes  before.  John  V.  Lindsay 
has  to  show  that  he  can  get  some.  Senator 
McGovern.  a  comparative  unknown  and  a 
maverick,  has  no  choice  but  to  follow  the 
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McCarthy  model  of  1968.  Senator  Humphrey, 
still  bearing  the  scars  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  that  year,  must  now  "go  to  the 
pec'ple"  to  get  them  healed. 

.Mone  among  the  leading  asplrarts.  Senator 
Muskie  might  have  withheld  a  formal  decla- 
ration and  waited  for  a  tired  convention  to 
turr.  to  him.  the  calm  and  unifying  figure,  to 
lead  the  party  out  of  the  frying  pan  of  the 
primaries  and  Into  the  fire  of  the  campaign. 
But  very  early  and  no  doubt  correctly,  he 
concluded  that  the  role  of  front-runner  was 
a  safer  bet  and  that  the  momentum  of  a  few 
primary  triumphs  was  more  exciting  than 
the  pasture  of  the  modest  man  awaiting  the 
can. 

Setting  out  on  the  primary  route,  for  what- 
ever reasons,  a  candidate  and  his  staff  sit 
down  and  figure  out  how  they  can  make  the 
best  showing  at  the  least  risk  for  the  most 
economic  outlay  of  time  and  money.  A  Lind- 
say decides  to  start  off  in  Florida,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  ex-New  Yorkers  who 
can  admire  his  urbanity  and  attractiveness 
without  having  had  to  concern  themselves 
With  the  plight  of  the  city  or  his  degreee  of 
success  In  relieving  It,  There  are  blacks,  too, 
111  Florida  who  prestimably  know  of  his  ap- 
peal, now  somewhat  diminished,  to  the  peo- 
ple m  the  city's  ghettos. 

Mr.  Lindsay  vrtll  likewise  run  In  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  has  some  financial  support  and 
hopes  to  knock  out  McGovern.  But  he  will 
leave  New  Hampshire  alone  because  Muskie, 
from  a  neighboring  state,  Is  a  shoo-In  there. 
Senator  McGovern,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
stay  in  the  New  Hampshire  contest,  not  to 
win — his  supporters  all  but  promise  that  he 
won't — but  on  the  theory  that  the  more  votes 
he  and  other  Democratic  contenders  get  in 
this  Ne'.v  England  state,  the  more  vulnerable 
Muskie  must  appear.  And,  like  Lindsay,  Mc- 
Ciovern  will  try  his  hand  in  Wisconsin,  where 
antiwar  sentiment  is  strong  and  so  Is  the 
liberal  tradition. 

Having  once  decided  on  going  through  the 
primaries,  even  a  contender  like  Senator 
Muskie  can  take  the  curse  off  some  of  them 
by  playing  up  states  where  his  chances  are 
thoujrht  to  be  good  and  playing  others  down, 
discounting  in  advance  his  chances  of  win- 
ning. For  him  a  New  Hampshire  victory  by 
a  majority  is  considered  a  must.  Wisconsin 
is  hopeful  because  of  the  state's  large  Polish 
population  and  the  ethnic  pride  of  a  i>eople 
who  have  not  up  to  now  had  a  serious  Presi- 
dential contender.  But  Florida  has  to  be  de- 
emphasized  in  order  to  offset  a  defeat  made 
almost  inevitable  by  the  nature  of  the  com- 
petition. 

In  that  state  Mr,  Muskie  must  employ  a 
counterstrategy  based  on  the  psychology  of 
numbers.  He  will  presently  let  It  be  known 
that  he  will  consider  Florida  a  victory  if  he 
gets  only  X  i>er  cent  of  the  vote  in  Its  Demo- 
cratic primary.  Whereupon  his  opponents 
will  fall  back  on  the  counter-counterstrategy 
of  telling  all  who  will  listen  that  Muskie 
really  expected  X  plus  15  or  20  per  cent  and 
was  therefore  badly  defeated. 

The  arithmetic  ploy  can  be  used  even  when 
one's  opponent  has  achieved  a  plurality — • 
because  victories  and  defeats  In  this  strange 
game  are  generally  "moral."  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  you  win  or  lose  but  how  you  play 
the  numbers.  Ask  the  next  10  Americans  you 
meet  by  how  much  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
won  that  famous  New  Hampsire  primary  of 
1968;  it  will  be  remarkable  If  eight  of  them 
don't  tell  you  they  have  forgotten  the  figures 
but  remember  that  it  was  decisive. 

Of  course  he  did  not  win  at  aU.  He  lost  to 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  whose  name  was  not 
even  on  the  ballot  and  had  to  be  written  In. 
McCarthy  won  the  lion's  share  of  the  state's 
delegates  only  because  there  were  many  more 
candidates  for  Johnson  delegates  on  the 
ticket  than  were  called  for.  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  each  other's  throats— Just 


one  more  irrational  aspect  of  a  generally 
irrational  process.  Nevertheless  the  Minne- 
sota Senator  had  won  a  "moral  victory."  and 
It  quickly  pas.sed  for  a  nimierical  one  in  a 
pa-stlme  which  is  based  less  on  the  popular 
will  than  on  popular  psychology. 

Appropriately  in  such  circumstances  the 
media  play  a  major  role.  Eager  for  the  first 
concrete  action  of  a  Presidential  year,  they 
zero  in  on  the  New  Hampshire  primary — as 
though  something  could  really  be  proved  by 
a  contest  in  which  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  voters  of  a  minority  party  of  the  coun- 
try's sixth  smallest  state  choose  among  four 
candidates  for  their  party's  nomination.  The 
contest  Is  not  made  more  realistic  by  the  fact 
that  Mayor  Sam  Yorty.  the  least  plausible 
of  the  four,  enjoys  the  daily  front-page 
support  of  New  Hampshire's  only  statewide 
newspaper,  wiilch  should  be  good  for  15  per 
cent  of  the  vote. 

All  told.  New  Hampshire's  Democratic  pri- 
mary this  year  can  be  won  with  a  vote  total 
too  small  to  elect  a  coroner  in  a  self-respect- 
ing couiuy  seat  in  Idaho — possibly  a  total 
no  greater  than  the  number  of  media  repre- 
sentatr.es,  students  and  outst^te  politicians 
who  will  have  poured  into  the  state  to  report 
on  or  take  part  In  an  event  Intrinsically  as 
significant  as  a  county  fair. 

Florida's  chambers  of  commerce  wanted 
their  state's  primary  to  be  first  this  year, 
but  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attemprt  to 
beat  out  the  small  New  England  state  for 
this  tourist-publiclty-business  attraction. 
That  is  precisely  what  it  has  become. 

Actually,  Florida  could  have  made  a  logi- 
cal case  for  primacy  among  prim.xries  if  l: 
had  offered  a  runoff  as  well.  The  state  really 
does  afford  an  untisual  crxx-s-sectlon — with 
Dixlecrat  country  in  the  north:  cosmopolitan, 
urban  and  Jewish  concentrations  around 
Miami  Beach:  colonies  of  retired  citizens 
from  Rhode  Island.  Iowa  and  points  west 
scattered  throughout  the  state;  and  large 
blocs  of  black  and  Spanish-.speaking  citizens 
as  well. 

Yet  what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  pri- 
mary results  in  a  state  where  the  whimsical 
decision  of  George  Wallace  to  run  (he  can 
no  more  reasonably  aspire  to  the  1972  Demo- 
cratic nomination  than  Shirley  Chlsholm) 
can  dictate  sudden  death  for  Senator  Jack- 
son's campaign  hopes  and  perhaps  dim 
Senator  Muskie's  as  well?  Some  of  the  Wal- 
lace vote,  it  may  be  assumed,  would  have 
fallen  to  Jackson:  without  that  vote  and  lost 
in  a  field  of  10.  the  Washington  Senator  can 
make  a  showing  poor  enough  to  fatally 
though  lllogically  prejudice  his  chances  In 
other  states. 

By  the  same  token.  Muskie  Is  bound  to 
suffer  In  Florida  by  having  to  spilt  his  na- 
tural support  with  Humphrey  and  Lindsay 
and  McGovern.  A  runoff  between  the  top  two 
candidates  In  Florida  would  at  least  give  the 
voters  a  realistic  choice  and  the  country  a 
true  indication  of  how  the  political  winds 
are  blowing.  But  no  Presidential  priman-  has 
yet  come  that  far  along  the  road  to  reform. 

Perhaps  the  least  arguable  defect  in  the 
present  primary  system  Is  that  Us  protracted, 
piecemeal  nature  enables  a  man  who  has 
done  well.  say.  in  Illinois  on  March  21  to  go 
into  Wisconsin  two  weeks  later  with  a  psy- 
chological Impetus  he  has  not  necessarily 
earned.  He  may  have  taken  Illinois  due  to 
one  of  the  several  fiukes  already  discussed— 
a  favorable  mix  of  contenders,  an  unfair  bat- 
tering suffered  by  rivals  In  the  earlier  Florida 
primary,  even  the  dropping  out  of  some  rivals 
subsequent  to  that  race- — or  he  may  owe  his 
victory  to  the  special  features  of  the  Illinois 
primary,  such  as  the  personal  attitude  of 
the  powerful  Mayor  of  Chicago.  It  makes  no 
difference:  The  winner  In  Illinois,  esp>eclany 
if  he  has  also  won  In  either  New  Hampshire 
or  Florida,  goes  Into  Wisconsin  with  an  ad- 
vantage he  might  not  have  enjoyed  If  these 


first  four  primaries  had  all  been  held  on 
the  same  day.  And  so  it  goes  throughout 
the  preconventlon  months,  with  victory 
breeding  more  victories;  defeat,  more  defeats. 

Just  to  add  to  the  impact  of  timing,  ihe 
early  Florida  primary  occurs  after  the  dead* 
line  for  filing  has  already  passed  in  13  states. 
This  means  that  caiididates  who  have  done 
poorly  in  Florida,  for  whatever  reason,  must 
still  be  on  the  ballot  m  those  13  states.  Al- 
ready all  but  eliminated,  they  can  only  serve 
as  sitting  ducks  for  two  or  three  more  fortu- 
nate contenders.  By  the  time  the  Calltorala 
prim.iry  is  reached,  on  June  6.  the  chances 
are  that  one  of  these  luckier  contenders  Is 
going  to  look  all  but  invincible,  even  though 
he  may  owe  his  position  more  to  a  series  of 
skilled  selections,  lucky  breaks  and  a  syn- 
thetically stimulated  momentum  than  to 
any  real  popular  outcry  for  his  services  as 
President. 

Canada  regards  this  band-wagon  ellect  as 
potent  euougii  to  warrant  controls  on  Elec- 
tion Day  itself.  In,  say,  Manitoba,  the  media 
are  forbidden  to  report  the  vote  already  com- 
pleted in  the  Maritime  provinces  until  the 
Manitoba  polls  I'^ave  closed.  Just  as  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  media  may  not  report  the 
Manitoba  results  until  the  Far  Western  vote 
is  safely  locked  away.  The  Canadians  rightly 
lear  the  band-wagon  effect  even  for  a  few 
1-iours;  our  primary  system  allows  it  to  build 
up  for  months. 

Compared  with  the  old  method  of  choos- 
ing delegates  solely  by  local  and  stale  con- 
veutious,  caucuses  and  ih,e  whims  of  politi- 
cal leaders,  this  year's  rigmarole  does  have  Its 
good  points,  though  they  tend  to  fade  when 
compared  with  a  system  that  might  truly 
be  described  as  rational.  In  the  nonpnmary 
states,  as  well  as  those  uUh  primaries,  re- 
forms worked  o'ut  by  the  McGovern-Fraser 
Committee  have  made  procedures  more  hon- 
est, democratic  and  free  of  phony  "favorite 
sons"  than  they  have  been  In  tlie  past — and 
they  could  no  doubt  be  refined  still  further. 
But  too  much  has  happened  for  the  coun- 
try to  revert  altogether  to  a  system  that  for 
a  century  played  into  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional politicians  and  would  presumably, 
when  the  reformist  fever  receded,  do  so  again. 

Accordingly,  if  we  are  to  scrap  the  unsatis- 
factory half-way  system  we  now  have,  It 
should  not  be  abandoned  for  a  return  to  an 
Increasingly  rejected  procedure  like  the  non- 
primary  system;  it  should  be  replaced  by 
a  national  primary — with  a  run-off. 

If  25  primaries  raise  the  serious  objections 
touched  on  In  this  article,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  why  add  27  others?  To  be  sure,  the 
additional  primaries  would  greatly  compound 
the  folly  If  they  were  scattered  at  random 
from  March  through  June,  and  with  rules 
of  bewildering  variety.  But  run  tliem  al!  on 
a  single  National  Primary  Day,  with  a  uni- 
form ballot  and  uniform  filing  dates,  and 
you  h.ave  something  entirely  diflerent. 

Consider  first  the  Inequities,  discrepancies 
and  sheer  nonsense  eliminated  by  that  single 
stroke. 

A  candidate  knows  his  competition  before 
he  sets  out  on  the  campaign  trail — and  he 
knows  It  will  be  with  him  right  down  to  the 
end.  He  caniiot  shop  around  for  states  with 
Just  the  right  combination  of  opponents  to 
serve  his  purix»e.  or  gamble  on  states  that 
offer  a  wliiner-Lake-all  bargain  He  can  count 
on  no  band-wagon  psychology  being  stirred 
up  for  him  by  politlcans  and  media  on  the 
basis  of  a  few  early  victories,  as  likely  as 
not  syntrietic.  And  not  least,  he  CAn  be  nomi- 
nated by  his  pmrtisans  only  after  all  of  them 
have  had  a  chance  to  hear  all  that  he  has 
to  say-  and  all  that  his  opponents  have  to 
say  as  well.  He  cannot  Icxrk  up  a  Florida  dele- 
gation in  M^ixch  only  to  Lake  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent pyolitical  tack  In  soliciting  the  votes 
of  Calif ornlans  in  June. 

Admittedly,  a  national  primary,  too  would 
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present    prooiema.    All    machinery — political 

well  as  mechanical — is  susceptible  to  affl;c- 

on  bj-  bugs  of  all  klndr — as  well  as  buiit- 

deflclencles.  The  question  Is  only  whether 

3  defects  are  too  great  to  be  offset  by  i-.s 

vantages  over  s.:;me  other  machinery. 

The   deficienc.es   generally   cited    with    re- 

to    a    national    primary    are    the    high 

to  each  candidate,  the  formidable  time 

would   consume,   the  advantage  it   might 

e  TO   the  well-knov.n  candidate  ever  tne 

wc-mer.  and  the  prob.ibility  that  it  would 

away  entirely  with  the  Presidential  ccn- 

!nt4on — which  binds,  however   .' ei'.kly  and 

I  mporarlly.  an  American  political  i-«ar:,.-  into 

thing  like  a  coherent  body. 

The-*  are  pl:iu5ible  charges,  perhaps,  but 

Uey   are   not   compelling.    With    a   national 

Imary.  It  Is  trae,  a  candidate  might  ideally 

ssess  the  wallet  of  a  Harrlman  and   the 

aniina  of  a  Hereford,   but  his  investment 

cash,  time  and  energy  would  have  to  be 

greater   than   It   U    now — and   might    be 

slderably  less. 

Free   to   win   support   on   a  one-man-oiie- 

te  basis,  he  would  have  no  need  to  go  Into 

ery  state  m  order  to  gain  big  delegatloiis 

t  could  pick  and  chcxjse  the  areas  In  which 

make  his  personal  appearances,  as  he  does 

w.  He  would  have,  however,  a  single  target 

e.  with  possibly  a  fl.xed  limit  of,  say.  three 

r.ths  for  campaigning  uijt^ad  of  the  year 

d  a  half  that  Senator  McGovern.  for  ex- 

le.     has     alre.idy     been     at     work.     His 

eeches.  pronouncements  and  television  ap- 

( arances   would   be  addressed   to  partisans 

oughout   the  entire  country.  Certainly  a 

ididate  would   go   through   nothing  more 

i.rrowlng  than  Kefauver's  ordeal  of  John  P. 

Kennedy's  record  of  100.000  miles  In  20  states 

ot  to  mention  his  estimated  173  meals  of 

med  chicken  and  peas  i . 
Under  legislation  just  enacted  a  candidate 
a    national    primary   would   not   need   to 
rry  that  a  richer  candidate  would  seriously 
tspend  him  in  media  advertising.  A  maxi- 
m  for  such  expenditures  would  be  fixed.  It 
possible   that   Congress   will   still   further 
e  financial  disparliies  by  at  last  allowing 
piyers  t'j  earmark  a  d-llar  ',r  so  for  polit- 
1  campaign  purposes — including  primaries. 
In  any  case,  a  shcrt  nationwide  campaign 
i'.d  not  be  flnanclaUy  worse  than  the  pres- 
protracted  system,  which  this  year  will 
Jbataly  have  cost  the  Democratic  candidate.? 
)re  than  «G-mllIlo:;  before  the  voters  even 
ui   for   the   N'ew   Hampshire   primary. 
or    Eugene    McCarthy    and    Robert    F. 
nnedy  spent  520-mllllon  between  them  In 
1968  primaries,  and  In  the  current  cam- 
i    Senator    Frf'1    R     Harris    went    broke 
er  six  weeks  and  had  to  drop  out.  Only  a 
•atly  abbreviated   campaign   with  a  series 
free   regntial    telecasts   and   probbaly   no 
d  advertittng  at  all  can  possibly  solve  this 
ing  question  of  primary  financing, 
^'or    the    two    top    winners    in    a    national 
mary   that   yields   no  candidate  an   out- 
majorlty.  there  would — rr  shoxild — be 
i   more   hurdle   before   the  election   cam- 
gn  Itself    If  such  a  primary  were  to  have 
7  meaiUng  at  all.  It  would  have  to  Include 
nofr.  There  would  be  no  sense  in  ellow- 
a  lesser  candidate.  In  terms  of  national 
ng.  to  win  the  plurality  of.  say.  35  per 
t  Just  because  five  far  more  popular  caii- 
4ates  had  reduced  each   other's  totals  to 
than  35  per  cent  by  the  sheer  weight 
their  competition.  A  runofT,  involving  no 
"  er  campaigning,  could  be  held  a  week 
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*?r — at   little  or   no  additional   ov.tla 


contestants.  Actually,  if  there  were  such 

offs  now,  state  primaries  would  be  a  gjeat 

1  more  meaningful  than  they  are — but  the 

exiense   and   drain    of   energy   required    for 

icore    of    them    would    obviously    be    far 

er  for  a  single  national  runoET. 
■  ~he  disadvantage  of  a  comparatively  un- 
known  candidate  In  a  national  primary  Is 


a  drawback,  but  one  of  less  than  formidable 
proportions.  True.  Senator  McCarthy  won 
nat.cnal  stature  by  plunging  into  the  1968 
prlm.arles.  but  that  is  all  he  won — politically. 
His  few  primary  victories  provided  him  with 
no  chance  whatever  of  being  nominated  at 
the  convention.  If  supporters  of  a  niaverick 
candidate  really  v.ai.t  to  put  their  trust  In 
the  r.ink-and-tile  voters  rather  than  the  par- 
ty E^;tablishment.  the  national  primary  Is 
their  chance  to  b>7)ass  the  Establishment  en- 
tirely. Admittedly,  few  of  them  feel  that 
way  about  it.  bemused  as  they  are  by  the 
exci-ement  that  McCarthy  did  succeed  in 
itirrlng  up. 

With  television,  moreover,  a  newcomer  to 
Presidential  consideration  can  get  across  to 
the  electorate  in  three  months  If  he  has  the 
necessary  appeal — and  not  In  two  years  if 
he  hasn't.  Even  without  TV,  Wendell  WUkle 
came  through  to  the  country  In  a  few 
months  back  In  1940.  managing  to  build  up 
enough  of  a  public  clamor  to  euchre  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  out  of  the  Republican  nomination. 
And  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  who  was  hardly  a 
national  personality  In  the  early  spring  of 
1952.  was  a  thoroughly  familiar  one  by  the 
middle  of  July.  Finally,  it  may  be  asked  why 
a  brand  new  figure  on  the  political  horizon 
should  be  nominated,  much  less  elected,  on 
his  first  time  out.  What  is  wTong  with  giving 
the  country  time  to  observe  and  Judge  him 
between  his  first  and  second  attempts? 

Except  for  those  who  view  the  present  pri- 
mary system  as  a  fantastic  chance  for  get- 
ting national  exposure,  few  political  figures 
see  It  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  electoral 
landscape.  Candidates  who  have  merely 
he^.itate.l  to  acce;.i*  The  ordeal  In  the  pa.<t. 
when  a  handful  of  states  were  Involved,  now 
privately  condemn  It  and  express  convictions 
that  the  system  has  become  too  costly,  wear- 
ing and  unpredictable  to  last.  The  end  Is  not 
In  sight,  but  as  more  states  decide,  under 
the  pressure  of  reformers,  to  go  the  primary 
route,  the  closer  the  country  comes  to  a  na- 
tional primary  In  fact  though  not  In  name — 
and  the  more  meaningless  the  objections  to 
It  become. 

Before  considering  the  last  of  those  objec- 
tions, one  might  care  to  speculate  for  a  mo- 
ment on  how  the  system  would  affect  the 
Democratic  nomination  In  1972.  the  pppub- 
Ilcan  nomination  this  year  being  impf-rvious 
to  any  changes  In  machinery.  Taklnsz  tiie 
run  of  polls,  we  find  Muskle  and  Humphrey 
leading  the  field,  but  with  neither  enjoying 
a  majority.  The  other  candidates.  Including 
Governor  Wallace  but  not  Including  non- 
candidate  Kennedy,  might  have  something 
like  30  per  cent  of  the  vote  among  them.  If 
only  half  of  the  votes  that  went  to  cnndl- 
ci,it<'=  McGo\crii.  M'jCarthy.  Lindsay  md 
Chlsholm  In  the  first  balloting  went  over 
to  Muskle  In  the  run-off.  he  would  most 
likely  have  his  majorltv  and  be  the  nominee. 
If  not,  the  winner  woiild  have  to  be  Hum- 
phrey. 

In  this  case  both  top  candidates  are  cen- 
trists, to  use  the  word  loosely.  Since  together 
they  would  probably  poll  close  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  party  vote.  It  Is  clear  that 
neither  would  represent  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  party's  majority.  But  suppose 
Governor  Wallace  were  to  be  the  No.  2  man 
in  'he  first  balloting,  to  take  an  extreme  case. 
If  he  were  to  poll  enough  in  the  riinoff  to 
put  him  over  the  50  per  cent  mark,  he  would 
ne  the  party's  nominee^and  rlgl^tly  so.  But 
'he  chance  of  his  picking  up  that  kind  of 
•  ''e  from  pe^^ple  who  had  originally  voted 
for  Muskie  or  Humiphrey.  not  to  mention 
McCarthy,  McGovern  or  Lindsay,  shotild  allay 
an;-  fear  .-f  his  winning  by  a  fluke  There  is 
no  more  chance  ^f  that  happening  In  a  prl- 
mary-pltu-runoff  than  there  Is  In  a  conven- 
•lon.  But  If  he  did  win.  it  would  be  by  the 
will  of  the  people  and  not  the  Imposed  will 
of  the  party  Establishment  or  any  part  of  it. 


Finally,  there  is  the  question  ot  what 
would  happen  to  the  Presidential  convention 
under  the  national  primary  system.  It  might 
devote  Itself  to  hammering  out  a  platform 
in  line  with  the  real  intentions  of  the  man 
Just  chosen  by  the  party  to  head  Its  ticket 
It  could  nominate  a  Vice-Presidential  can- 
didate with  a  lot  more  care  than  that  im- 
portant  obligation  has  been  known  to  receive 
in  the  past.  It  could  serve  simply  as  a  rally 
for  the  party  on  the  eve  of  Its  campaign 
Or  It  could  disappear  altogether. 

This  recurrent  cross  between  caucus  and 
carnival  has  afforded  the  country  consider- 
able entertainment  from  time  to  time— and 
i-  may  do  so  again.  But  It  is  not  embedded 
in  the  Constitution  nor  was  it  even  con- 
ceived of  by  the  Pounding  Fathers.  If  it 
should  vanish  In  time,  like  other  anachro- 
nisms, it  might  not  even  be  missed  except  by 
hotel  owners,  balloon  makers  and  party 
bosses.  Neither  would  the  haphazard,  unfair 
and  wildly  illogical  primary  system  that  now 
precedes  It. 


IT  IS  ABOUT  TIME  SOMEONE 
THOUGHT  OF  OUR  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZENS 

<  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us. 
by  now.  recognize  the  unmet  need.s  of 
our  senior  citizens.  Unfortimately,  most 
of  our  legislative  efforts  have  been  de- 
voted to  only  one  problem  of  the  elder- 
ly—financial support  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  So  today.  I  am  introducing 
two  bills  to  deal  with  two  relatively  ne- 
glected problems  of  the  elderly— a  health 
bill  on  a  new  "National  Institute  of  Ger- 
ontology" and  a  housing  bill  entitled  the 
"Campuses  for  the  Elderly  Act." 

While  the  Fedei-al  Government  sup- 
ports a  vaiit  biomedical  research  center 
in  NIH,  it  does  not  conduct  research  into 
tlie  very  special  health  problems  of  the 
elderly.  The  practice  of  medicine  for  the 
eiaerly  is  an  aim.,  ,t  nonexistent  field  in 
iLts  country.  Almost  none  of  the  major 
medical  schools  emphasize  geriatrics  as 
ii  specialty. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men have  been  concerned  about  the 
derrth  of  geriatric  re:-earch  and  have 
intrrduced  legislation  to  remedy  the  sit- 
u  .'.ion. 

The  bill  to  create  a  National  Institute 
on  Gerontology,  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  is  much  more  specific  and 
much  broader  than  previous  legislative 
|)!'oposals.  My  biH  provides  for  a  S25 
million  annual  appropriation  for  an  in- 
stitute to  deal  with  the  "physical  and 
mental  illnesses  as  well  as  problems  of 
normal  physical  and  mental  health"  of 
the  elderly.  In  addition,  it  specifically 
mandates  that,  at  the  very  least,  the 
institute  should  conduct  research,  edu- 
cation, and  demonstrations  related  to- 
First,  the  diseases  of  the  aged. 

Second,  the  nutritional  problems  and 
needs  of  the  aged. 

Third,  the  special  psychological  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  aging  process. 

Fourth,  the  common  physical  fitness 
needs  of  the  aged. 

Fifth,  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the 
aged. 

Sixth,  the  special  health  related  re- 
quirements in  the  architectural  design 
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and  building  of  health  care  facilities, 
nursing  homes,  and  living  quarters  for 
the  aged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  second  bill  represents 
a  special  testimonial  to  our  democracy. 
The  original  idea  for  the  campuses  for 
the  Elderly  Act  came  from  my  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Senior  Citizens. 
As  you  may  know,  I  was  one  of  the  first 
Congressmen  to  establish  a  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  advise  me  on  poten- 
tial legislation.  It  is  heartening  for  my- 
self and  my  constituents  to  know  that 
citizen  legislation  can  be  brought  to 
Congress. 

In  introducing  the  Campuses  for  the 
Elderly  Act,  I  am  joining  with  Senator 
Moss,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Long-term  Care  of 
the  Aging,  has  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

I  am  the  first  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  introduce  this  very 
Imaginative  solution  to  some  of  the 
housing  needs  of  the  elderly. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  much  hap- 
pier and  healthier  environment  for  our 
senior  citizens  than  does  tiie  present 
policy  of  stuffing  them  into  shabby 
nursing  houses  or  crime-ridden,  high-rise 
housing  which  is  really  intended  for  low- 
income  young  families. 

Campuses  for  the  elderly  would  unify 
in  one  place  the  four  basic  needs  of  the 
elderly:  first,  independent  living;  second, 
congregate  living  areas;  third,  rest 
homes  with  nursing  super'vdsion;  fourth, 
extended  care  facilities  with  extensive 
medical  supervision.  The  senior  citizen 
would  not  as  present  be  shunted  about 
from  one  kind  of  facility  to  another  as 
his  needs  changed.  The  senior  citizen 
would  thus  have  what  many  do  not  now 
have  and  what  they  want — a  full  serv- 
ice, permanent  residence. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  public  com- 
petition among  architects  who  desire  to 
win  contracts  for  these  projects.  This 
provision  would  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Nation's  most  talented  architects  to 
the  design  of  decent  living  environments 
for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  campuses  for  the 
elderly  and  a  National  Institute  of 
Gerontology  are  important  to  the  third 
of  my  constituents  who  are  over  the  age 
of  60  and  the  many  millions  of  other 
senior  citizens  across  the  land.  This  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  built  the  America 
we  now  enjoy.  We  can  show  our  gratitude 
to  them  by  using  our  energy  and  Imag- 
ination to  build  a  better  America  for 
them. 


MORE  ON  CONTROL  OF  HEROIN 
TRAFFIC 

'Mr.  KOCH  a  ked  and  was  given  per- 
mis:ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of 
narcotic  addiction  must  have  top  priority 
with  this  Congress.  I  believe  our  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  correspond- 
ence which  I  have  had  with  Myles  J.  Am- 
brose, recently  appointed  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General.  The  cor- 
respondence follows: 


House  of  Representativts. 
Washington.  DC,  February  24,  1972. 
Mr.  Myles  J.  Ambrose, 

Special  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse — Laic  Enforcemcrt,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  B.C. 

DE.^p.  Mii.  .A.MBROSE:  I  read  u-lth  great  Inter- 
est the  report  of  your  testimony  before  the 
National  Commission  on  Marlhuaiia  and 
Drug  Abuse  which  appeared  In  today's  New 
York  Times.  I  was  particularly  Interesteti  ''nat 
It  Is  apparently  your  position  that  the  effort 
to  deal  with  the  heroin  plague  by  ending  the 
growing  of  opium  poppies  v.\  Tiirkcy  will  meet 
with  little  success.  I  su'pcct  that  you  are 
right  and  that  If  heroin  supplies  are  to  be 
reduced,  it  will  come  as  a  result  of  the  detec- 
tion of  heroin  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
bring  it  into  the  United  States. 

Co.istUueiits  have  raised  a  question  with 
me  which  1  would  like  to  raise  with  you — and 
that  is.  wh.y  ai'e  ue  unable  to  substantially 
impede  the  smugj-'Ung  of  h<?roln  Into  the 
United  States?  I'hese  constituents  point  out 
that  when  the  LT tilted  State-  eoibarked  on  a 
policy  to  retiuce  the  smuggling  of  marihuana 
from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  that  it 
was  extremely  sticcessful.  Its  success  was 
predicated  on  the  fact  that  everyone  appar- 
ently was  searched  and  ultlmateiy  the  com- 
plaints were  so  strong  that  the  searches  and 
consequent  Inconveniences  were  reduced  or 
eliminated  in  mai.v  cases.  Couldn't  the  .s.^.me 
dracoi  laii  niea.=ures  at  all  our  points  of  entry 
be  employed  with  respect  to  heroin  and  if 
they  are.  wouldn't  they  meet  with  the  same 
success?  I  do  believe  that  heroin  addiction 
and  its  con.sequences  are  so  on  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  that  they  wotUd  will- 
ingly bare  whatever  inconveniences  which 
would  result  from  such  strict  enfircement 
measures. 

I  would  appreciate  ha\  lug  your  thoughts  on 
the  question  raised  by  my  constittients  and 
on  the  proposal  that  such  diaconlan  measure  , 
be  instituted  now. 
Sincerely, 

Edvvaro  I.  Koch. 

tT.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  DC.  March  9.  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  February  24,  1972,  relative  to  my  recent 
testimony  before  the  National  Commission 
on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse.  So  that  there 
is  no  misunderstanding.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  full  text. 

I  believe  that  what  we  are  doing  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Turkey  end  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poppy  for  opium  is  important  and 
represents  a  balanced  approach.  As  you  know. 
opium  from  Turkey  ha?  been  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  which  the  bulk  of  heroin  affecting 
the  United  States  has  been  produced  for 
many  years.  The  ending  of  opium  production 
in  Turkey  following  the  harvest  of  tlie  1972 
crop  will.  In  effect,  eliminate  the  raw  mate- 
rial source  responsible  for  an  estimated  80 '"r 
of  our  heroin  problem.  While  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant achievement,  I  am  concerned  that 
some  people  regard  it  a.^  the  complete  solu- 
tion. It  Is  not. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  the  elimination 
of  one  of  the  world's  major  sources  of  opium 
and  the  one  affecting  us  the  most  will  have 
a  considerable  Impact  on  the  overall  supply 
of  heroin.  It  can  give  us  the  opf)ortunity  to 
severely  disrupt  current  opium  and  heroin 
sources.  Obviously  it  will  take  some  time  for 
traffickers  to  establish  new  sources,  routes, 
and  patterns.  Hopefully,  now  that  the  appro- 
priate government  agencies  are  being  given 
increased  resources,  we  may  begin  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

Remnants  of  Turkish  production  are  likely 
to  continue  to  affect  us  through  1973  and 
Asiatic   sources  may   begin   to  partially   re- 


place Turkey.  While  the  world  community  Is 
moving  to  end  the  uncontrolled  production 
of  opium  In  those  areas,  it  may  be  many  years 
before  this  can  be  achieved.  This  Is  an  obvi- 
ous strategic  goal  that  must  be  pressed.  Tur- 
key's declslcn  can  help  In  this  regard.  While 
our  efforts  abroad  should  curtail  and  eventu- 
ally eliminate  the  availability  of  natural 
narcotic  drugs,  it  Is  unrealistic  to  think  this 
can  be  accomplished  overnight  cr  that  for 
the  nresent  this  is  our  only  means  to  bring 
our  tragic  problem  under  control  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  It  is  my  thought  that  as  we 
work  Internationally  to  end  the  plague  af- 
fcctii.g  us.  we  must  simultaneously  imple- 
ment vigorous  national  and  international 
illicit  traffic  suppression  operations  as  well 
as  domestic  drug  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs.  The  Pres- 
ident has  initiated  such  programs  and  we  are 
now  striving  to  Increase  their  effectiveness. 

I  appreciate  the  suggestion  you  advance 
on  bth.alf  of  jour  constituents  atid  youri.elf 
that  consideration  be  given  to  searching 
every  person  and  it^m  enterirg  the  United 
States.  I  am  afraid  that  In  view  of  the 
number  and  complexities  of  international 
commerce  aiid  travel  that  this  is  not  prac- 
tical. We  can.  however,  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  traffickers  to  operate  and  require 
them  to  employ  means  which  should  make 
them  more  susceptible  to  detection  by  In- 
vestiiT.itive  personnel.  The  increase  In  Cus- 
tonv.  personnel  and  their  awareness  of  the 
imporiance  of  their  problem  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  overall  program.  We  continue 
to  expand  and  Improve  our  capability  to  In- 
terdict narcotic  drugs  directed  to  the  United 
States  We  believe  heroin  seizures  during 
1971  both  here  and  abroad  in  the  trnfBc  di- 
rected toward  the  United  States  Is  tangible 
evidence   of   our   growing   effectiveness. 

.\  major  object. ve  of  the  new  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcem.ent  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  to  greatly  expand  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  narcotic  en- 
forcement IntelllEence.  Hopefully  this  will 
enable  us  to  more  effectively  strike  at  the 
maj.:ir  organizations  involved  In  narcotic 
trafficking.  While  some  links  In  the  chain  of 
heroin  supply  from  poppy  field  to  addict 
may  seem  more  vulnerable  to  attiick  than 
others,  we  believe  control  must  be  pressed  at 
every  level.  Mi^t  Importaiuly  the  demand  for 
narcotic  drugs  within  the  United  States  must 
be  meaningfully  reduced. 

The  Special  .'ictlon  O.Tice  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  under  Dr  Jerome  Jaffe  is  devel- 
opliig  programs  In  this  important  area.  With 
proper  support,  I  believe  they  can  make 
progress. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
give  you,  albeit  briefly,  my  thoughts  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose, 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

House  ok  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  March  16,  1972. 

Mr.  MTLES  J.  .^MIIROSE. 

Special  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse — Law  Enforcement,  Depart- 
ment cf  Justice.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Ambrose:  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  detailed  response  of  Maich  {"th,  I  must 
disagree  with  you,  however,  with  respect  to 
your  response  to  my  suggestion  for  stricter 
controls  on  smuggling.  When  you  say.  "I 
appreciate  the  suggestion  you  advance  on  be- 
half of  your  constituents  and  yourself  that 
consideration  be  given  to  searching  every 
person  and  item  entering  the  United  States 
...  I  am  afraid  that  in  view  of  the  sheer 
number  aiid  complexities  of  international 
commerce  and  travel  that  this  is  not  prac- 
tical." I  must  respond  that  the  toll  on  our 
society  is  such  that  the  Inconvenience  that 
would  be  caused  by  searching  every  person 
and  every  item  is  an  inconvenience  that  ev- 
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eiyone  concerned  about  narcoric  addiction 
w  3Uld  eagerly  subject  themselves  to.  It 
W)rked  when  It  was  done  by  the  United 
Slates  at  the  Mexican  border  on  marihuana. 
Sliouldn't  you  at  least  attempt  It  with  re- 
Bject  ot  heroin  before  you  discard  the  pro- 
poal? 

I  urge  you   to  reconsider  the   suggestion. 
Sincerely, 

Edw.\rd  I.  Koch. 
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FARMWORKERS  ARE  DENIED 
FAIRNESS  BY  NLRB 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to  extend  his  remarks  at   this 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
matter.  • 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad%'ised 
on  March  9,  1972.  the  atto.'Tieys  for 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  of 
regional  office  in  Los  Angeles  filed 
aetition  in  the  Federal  district  court  in 
■sno,  Calif.,  requesting  a  nationwide 
unction  which,  if  granted,  would  pro- 
the  bo.vcott  activities  of  the  United 
rm  Workers.  The  intent  is  to  destroy 
union'-  attempts  to  urge  customers 
t  to  shop  at  retail  stores  carrying  non- 
farm  products.  What  is  particular- 
despicable  and  unjust  about  this  action 
the  NLRB  is  that  farmworkers  have 
rights  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
ions    Act.    being   exempted    from    its 
ivisions.  Having  no  rights,  they  cannot 
collective  bargaining  by  the  farm 
oyers  and.  therefore,  cannot  achieve 
ir  goal  of  unionization  in  the  usual 
,  and  their  only  effective  nonvio- 
tool   is   the    boycott.    Surely   it   is 
unless  simultaneously  they 
granted  the  rights  of  all  other  work- 
covered  under  the  NLRA.  to  ase  the 
provisions  of  the  NLRA  against 
!m.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Con- 
to  permit  the  employers  to  have  it 
h  ways.  And  that  is  exactly  what  the 
rent  situation  is  if  the  injunction  were 
be  granted,  for  then  farm  employers 
"  under  the  NLRA  need  not  en - 
in  collective  bargaining,  and  the 
seeking  to  organize  and  demand- 
recognition,  are  stripped  of  any  law- 
weapon  to  compel  the  employers  to 
■gain  with  them.  Such  inequity  can- 
be  tolerated  and  must  be  stopped, 
urge  the  Members  of  Congress  with- 
regard  to  party  or  partisanshiip  to 
out  in  opposition   to  this  unfair 
indeed.    un-American    action    ini- 
:ed  by  the  NLRB. 
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PERSUASIVE  TESTIMONY  ON  NATO 
FROM  HON,  JOHN.  J.  McCLOY 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
pel  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

.  RANT)ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  which  I  chair, 
honored  to  have  as  its  witness  the 
Hohorable  John  J.  McCloy.  He  brought 
Dre   the   subcommittee   a   wealth   of 
level  experience  and  a  capacity  for 
vision  that  no  man  could  exceed, 
yhen  Mr.  McCloy  concluded  his  state- 
his  remarks  were  variously  de- 
bed  by  several  members  of  my  sub- 


committee as  "comprehensive,"  "excel- 
lent," and  "impressive."  One  member  of 
the  subcommittee  observed  that  in  all  of 
his  20  years  of  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  tes- 
timony Mr.  McCloy  gave  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, was  the  finest  summary  of  past 
success,  the  present  importance,  and  the 
needs  for  the  future  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  that  he  had  ever 
listened  to  in  all  of  hiis  years  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  McCloy's  statement,  which  will  be 
of  great  value  to  our  subcommittee  on 
drafting  its  recommendations  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  helpful  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  may  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  recommendations  concerning  Europe 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  am  therefore 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
I  am  sure  all  Members  will  benefit  from 
the  wisdom  of  this  great  public  servant. 

I  also  will  include  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing his  statement  a  biographical  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  McCloy.  Very  lew  men  in 
our  history  have  held  so  many  important 
positions  in  goveniment  and  industry  or 
have  such  a  record  of  long  and  faithful 
service  to  their  country. 

The  material  follows: 

.St-mtment  of  John  J.  McCloy,  Before  tuf 
StjBcoMMrrrEE  on  NATO  Commitments. 
FEBRtr.^RY   28.    1972 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress.  I  have  been 
invited  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee 
to  give  you  some  cf  my  thinking  In  regard 
to  our  NATO  commltmeiits.  I  presume  that 
this  is  due  In  part  to  my  rather  early  asso- 
ciation with  the  events  and  the  policy  which 
requited  :i.  the  creation  of  NATO,  as  well  as 
my  rather  active  connection  with  security 
and  defense  problems  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe  during  and  shortly  after  World 
War  II. 

I  think  that  at  the  outset  of  any  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  It  is  Important  to  ask 
ourselves  the  fundamental  question;  namely 
what  role  should  the  United  States  play  In 
Europe  taking  Into  account  the  character 
and  extent  of  its  intere.sts  there? 

Not  so  very  long  ago  when  I  spoke  cut 
against  the  adoption  of  a  Senate  resolution 
proposing  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  their  stations  in  Europe.  I  was 
charged  by  some  with  being  a  victim  of  my 
own  experience  and  a  product  of  the  Cold 
War,  now.  It  was  suggested,  happily  con- 
cluded. 

I  cannot,  and  do  not  Intend  to,  disclaim 
my  experience  or  mv  association  with 
the  policies  which  Induced  our  interven- 
tion in  World  War  II  to  halt  Hitler's  aggres- 
sions and  in  the  postwar  period  to  aid  In 
the  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  a  position  of  integritv  and 
economic  viabilitv.  This  latter  Intervention 
was  in  the  face  of  determined  and  heavy 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  Communist  and 
Soviet  forces  to  exte!;d  their  influence  and 
domination  from  Eastern  to  Western  Europe. 
In  spite  of  the  spate  of  revisionist  history 
writing  which  has  appeared  in  recent  years 
designed  to  discunt  any  such  threat  "that 
pressure  was  indeed  exerted  and  all  objec- 
tive history  will  confirm  It.  The  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  extension  of  the  domination 
the  Soviet  Union  achieved  in  Eastern  Europe 
lay  in  the  determination  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  nations  to  preserve  their  own 
governmenta!  forms  buttressed  bv  the  then 
influence  and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
throughou*  Western  Europe.  It  was  these 
obstacles  which  enabled  the  European  econ- 
omy to  be  revived,  saved  ,the  democratic 
inst  tutions    of    Europe    and    preserved    the 


peace.  The  leadership  which  the  United 
States  then  displayed  marks  the  period  as  a 
heroic  one  In  American  foreign  policy. 

But  our  attachment  to  Europe  and  tlielrs 
to  us  is  not  based  only  on  our  relationships 
during  the  war  and  postwar  periods.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  period  of  the  settlement  of 
the  continent  and  the  origins  of  our  national 
existence  and  It  extends  to  the  present  time 
where  It  is  reflected  today  in  the  acute  inter- 
dependence of  our  economy  and  that  of 
Europe,  the  consequDnces  of  which  both  of 
U3  are  currently  experiencing  in  the  form  of 
trade,  our  balance  of  payments  and  stable 
naonetary  relationships.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  history  demonstrates  that  we  have 
tlie  tendency  and  disposition  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  great  upheavals  and  develop- 
ments which  occur  In  Europe  to  a  degree  and 
with  a  persistence  which  Is  not  comparable 
to  any  otlier  area  of  the  world.  Twice  In  my 
lifetime  and.  If  not  In  the  lifetime,  at  least 
In  the  fresh  memory  of  each  member  of  this 
Coinmittee.  ;ve  have  been  plunged  into  a 
world  war  commenced  in  Europe  for  which 
we  had  little  or  no  responsibility  and  during 
'.vliich  we  were  forced  to  exert  all  our  enor- 
gles  and  wealth  in  terms  of  manpower  and 
treasure.  One  could  go  on  for  some  time 
pointing  out  the  areas  In  which  our  common 
interests  and  Inheritances  Impinge  on  each 
other.  But  tliey  are  widespread  enough  to 
cause  every  thoughtful  man  or  woman  In 
this  country  or  in  Europe  to  be  aware  of  the 
common  Interests  and  the  common  dangers 
we  both  share. 

They  point  up  the  need  and  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  a  strong  partnership  between  us 
In  order  to  convince  us  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  of  the  great  stake  we  have  in 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Western  world.  Indeed,  It  Is  no  figure  of 
speech  but  an  abiding  principle  that  a  very 
large  part  of  our  security  lies  In  the  security 
of  Europe  and  an  equally  large  part  of  Euro- 
pean security  reposes  In  the  securitv  of  the 
United  States.  To  put  It  In  another  way,  the 
extent  of  our  Interdependence  is  such  that  if 
we  attempt  to  visualize  a  Europe  no  longer 
on  our  side  but  opposing  us  on  all  critical 
issues,  neutral  or  oversensitive  to  all  Com- 
munist pressures,  the  prospect  would  be 
bleak  Indeed.  And  much  the  same  thing 
oould  be  said  of  Europe's  prospects  If  the 
situation  were  reversed. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  the  reasons  which  im- 
pelled us  to  station  our  troops  in  Europe  after 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  It  was  not  because 
we  greatly  feared  an  outright  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Western  Europe.  We  then  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  bomb,  but  we  did  fear  the  extension 
of  Soviet  Influence  and  ptessure  such  as  had 
taken  place  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  loss  of 
freedoms  the  Imposition  of  Communist  dic- 
tatorships had  entailed  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
;s  very  interesting  to  note  that  even  at  a  time 
when  we  alone  possessed  the  bomb,  It  was 
felt  the  added  deterrent  of  the  presence  of 
United  States  troops  in  Europe  was  neces- 
sarv.  The  great  buildup  of  Soviet  nuclear 
and  naval  power  had  not  then  taken  place. 
The  Soviet  fleet  had  not  ventured  Into  the 
Mediterranean  and  Czechoslovakia  had  not 
been  occupied  by  Soviet  troops.  Now  in  terms 
of  comparative  militarv  potential,  nuclear 
and  cmventional.  the  disparity  between  the 
forces  of  the  Warsaw  powers  and  those  of 
Western  Europe  is  greater  than  It  ever  has 
been.  If  in  the  early  days  of  NATO  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  station  United  States 
troops  In  Europe  to  Insure  the  deterrent  and 
create  confidence  in  the  Alliance,  would  It 
not  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that  United 
States  presence  in  Western  Europe  would  be 
at  least  as  advisable  now  that  the  Soviet 
Union  ha.s  achieved  nuclear  parity  with  the 
United  States  and  the  disparity  between  So- 
viet nuclear  and  conventional  strength  and 
that  of  Western  Europe  is  wider  than  ever? 
It  is  also  Important  to  ask  what  role  the 
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United   States   forces   now   play   In   Europe. 
In  the  first  place  they  represent  the  earnest 
of  our  NATO  commitment  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  member  states  If  they  are  attacked. 
Standing  alone,   the  NATO  commitment   Is 
somewhat  illusory  as  It  is  left  to  each  nation 
to  determine  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
aid  to  be  given.  The  stationing  of  United 
States  troops  in  Europe  In  significant  quan- 
tity, however,  creates  the  confidence  that  In 
the  event  of  an  attack  those  troops  would  be 
engaged  from  the  outset.  They  also  play  an- 
other most  Important  role.  With  the  quantity 
and  efficiency  of  the  troops  now  there,  they 
can,  if  a  conventional  attack  should  occur, 
reasonably    be    expected     to     increase    the 
amount  of  time  that  would  elapse  before  the 
question    of    employing    nuclear    weapons 
would  have  to  be  faced.  This  time  period 
could,  of  course,  be  of  critical  importance. 
In  other  words,  the  presence  of  United  States 
troops  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  deter 
any  form  of  aggression,  but  if  it  took  place, 
they   could  well   postpone  the  necessity  of 
making  the  fateful  decision  between  nuclear 
devastation  and  surrender  during  which  time 
efforts  to  restore  peace  might  be  undertaken. 
The  presence  of  these  troops  has  another 
effect.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  nuclear 
and   conventional   power   to    the    East,   the 
American  presence  gives  Western  Europeans 
the  sense  of  confidence  that  is  needed  to  re- 
sist the  pressures  which  could  be  brought 
directly  or  Indirectly  against  the  Integrity  of 
their  own  policies,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Al- 
liance itself.  In  a  very  real  sense,  it  comments 
that  Alliance  and  is  probably  a  more  con- 
vincing deterrent  to  imdue  pressure  or  minor 
adventures  than  that  of  the  American  stra- 
tegic nuclear  sUos.  It  Is  that  sense  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  Western  Europe  which 
at  this  period  in  time  can  best  serve  as  the 
base  for  a   healthy  East-West  relationship 
and  modus  Vivendi. 

I  have  constantly  spoken  of  a  United  States 
troop  level  of  convincing  size.  I  have  done 
this  in  part  to  meet  the  contention  that  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  symbol  of  our  presence  In 
order  to  create  the  deterrent.  The  argument 
runs  somewhat  along  these  lines:  Who  can 
say  we  need  300,  400  or  500  thousand  men 
stationed  In  Europe?  Would  not  100,000  or 
200,000,  or  maybe  even  50,000  serve  the  same 
purpose?  Although  most  of  the  myths  of 
the  astronomical  costs  of  maintaining  our 
troops  in  Europe  have  now  been  dispelled, 
may  we  not.  In  reality,  now  have  more  troops 
in  Europe  than  we  really  need  for  the  de- 
clared objective  of  their  presence? 

The  most  Important  factor  In  any  deter- 
rent is  Its  convincing  character.  Our  troops 
in  Europe  were  substantially  reduced  due  to 
the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Their  draw- 
downs for  that  and  other  purposes  have  not 
so  far.  I  understand,  been  fully  replaced. 
Their  present  ability  to  perform  their  defen- 
sive mission  should  the  need  arise  Is.  I  be- 
lieve, barely  adequate.  And  apart  from  their 
combat  mission,  it  is  difficult  for  even  a  mUl- 
tary  or  political  expert  to  sav  just  how  many 
troops  are  needed  to  constitute  effective  de- 
terrence, "but  It  would  appear  to  be  fool- 
hardy to  err  on  the  side  of  inadequacy  when 
we  are  thinking  In  terms  of  deterring  hos- 
tilities In  a  nuclear  age."  The  argument  for 
H  very  small  force  Is  based  on  really  no  more 
than  the  old  and  discarded  "trip  wire"  con- 
cept of  defense.  It  was  then  said,  and  Indeed 
it  Is  repeated  In  some  quarters  now,  that  all 
we  need  Is  a  symbolic  force  whose  military 
presence.  If  attacked,  would  set  us  off  to  a 
nuclear  exchange.  The  trouble  Is  that  such  a 
force  would  defeat  Its  own  purpose  and  It 
would  not  be  convincing.  It  would  not  be 
convincing  to  ourselves,  to  our  Allies  or  to 
any  potential  aggressor.  It  would  tend  to 
accelerate,  rather  than  retard,  a  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  would  predict  that  these  who  now  argue 
for    such    a    symbolic    presence    would    be 


among  the  first  to  attack  this  "bloody  shirt" 
concept  once  It  was  put  into  effect.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  that  it  could  be  supported  in 
atiy  long  run  by  either  public  or  Congres- 
sional opinion.  In  my  judgment,  it  ouftht 
not  be.  What  is  needed  is  a  force  large  enoupli 
to  be  capable  of  responding  seriously  along 
with  our  Allies,  to  any  act  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  enemy  forces.  With  this  real 
prospect  to  confront  them  and  with  the 
latent  danger  of  such  an  engagenient  movlnt; 
to  a  nuclear  stage,  any  temptation  to  try 
aggressive  adventures  would  be  cotivincingly 
and  solidly  deterred.  Any  lesser  prospect 
would  be  Inadequate,  and,  In  such  a  case, 
we  had  better  bring  them  all  home. 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  the  considerations 
which  are  being  put  forward  to  lead  us  to 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Europe, 
and  Indeed  to  depopularlze  tl:e  whole  prin- 
ciple of  NATO  as  being  a  niisguided  product 
of  a  cold  war  atmospliere  no  longer  appropri- 
ate or  credible.  It  is  argued  that  even  though 
the  disparity  between  the  Soviet  military 
strength  and  that  of  We.-=iern  Ei:i-ope  has 
Increased,  Western  Europe  has  reRsined  its 
prosperity  and  economic  vigor  and  it  Is  no 
longer  subject  to  the  sort  of  pressure  which 
threatened  when  it  was  weak  and  disorga- 
nized. Moreover,  the  spirit  of  detente,  wel- 
comed by  all  who  seek  peace,  is  cnnr-idered 
inconsistent  with  a  military  alliance  such 
as  NATO.  Tliere  Is  a  widespread  disposition 
toward  greater  East-West  cooperation  and 
understanding:  cold  war  rhetoric  and  the 
burdens  of  defense  expenditures  are  becom- 
ing tiresome.  The  stationing  of  troops  abroad, 
tweniy-flve  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Europe,  Is  viewed  as  an  anomaly,  a  product 
of  an  old  policy  now  out  of  date. 

Moscow  has  recently  had  a  degree  of 
genuine  success  In  convincing  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  it  Is  now  only 
Interested  In  the  status  quo — a  thesis  which 
is  given  credence  in  the  West  by  references  to 
the  USSR's  preoccupation  with  China,  Its 
domestic  economy,  and  its  Interest  in  greater 
access  to  Europe's  industrial  output.  We  our- 
selves are  stimulating  more  East-West  Inter- 
changes by  the  initiation  of  active  US - 
Soviet  bilateral  contacts  on  strategic  and 
other  Issues,  In  short,  Europe,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  under- 
going a  period  of  transition,  in  winch  the 
policies  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  are 
under  critical  scrutiny.  There  is  a  widespread 
desire  for  "new"  approaches  In  which  the 
Alliance  should  be  de-emphasized  and  the 
importance  of  deterrence  discounted  by  the 
advent   of    East-West    cooperation. 

To  the  extent  that  they  contribute  to 
stability,  such  Improvements  In  atmosphere 
can  only  be  welcomed.  I  do.  however,  .sense  a 
danger  for  Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic 
partnership  in  some  of  the  euphoria  which 
these  very  tentative  first  steps  have  already 
induced.  The  current  East-West  interchange 
has  given  little  evidence  of  any  basic  changes 
In  Moscow's  national  interest  with  respect  to 
Western  Europe.  Khrushchev  never  made  any 
bones  about  It.  It  was  Western  Europe  he 
sousht  to  dominate.  For  two  centuries  Rus- 
sia's distress  had  emanated  from  We.=tPrn,  not 
Eastern,  Europe.  It  was  his  view  and  it  is 
still  Moscow's  that  a  US  presence  in  Europe 
Is  anomalous.  It  was  an  obstacle  to  Soviet 
objectives  In  the  postwar  peritxi  and  It  still 
is.  The  traditional  objective  remains:  to 
undermine  the  rationale  for  European  de- 
fense; to  weaken  the  trend  toward  Western 
European  uniW;  and,  most  importantly,  to 
obsctire  the  need  for  the  US  presence  in 
Europe  as  a  first  step  toward  easing  any 
U.S.  presence  off  the  continent  altogether. 
Viewed  In  this  light,  until  more  tangible 
evidence  of  a  fundamentally  altered  purpose 
Is  forthcoming,  the  decisions  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  Western  Europe  in  the  near  future 
may  well  prove  to  be  as  important  histor- 
ically as  those  which  were  made  after  World 


War  II,  Now,  a.s  then,  the  question  is  not  so 
much  one  of  deterring  specific  overt  acts  of 
aggression,  although  this  remains  an  inci- 
dent of  the  policy,  but  of  assuring  that  there 
continues  to  t>e  enough  confidence  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  enable  the  free  so- 
cieties of  Western  Europe  to  maintain  their 
integrity  and  their  repre.sentative  form  of 
government.  Much  ha-i  been  acct>mplished  to 
assure  these  ends,  NATO  Is  indeed  a  poing 
concern.  The  Europeans  have  recent  iv  shown 
commendable  signs  of  wlshinc  to  improve 
their  own  force  structures  and  to  deal  with 
us  In  redressing,  as  f,ir  a^  possible,  the  pay- 
ments deficit  to  which  the  stationing  of  our 
own  forces  have  In  the  past  contributed.  Brit- 
ish entry  into  the  Common  Market  .seems  to 
have  broken  the  log-jam  which,  for  years,  has 
held  up  further  progre.ss  In  developing  the 
European  Comznuni;y.  In  short,  Europe  is 
close  to  accomplishing  what  has  been  our 
sustained  objective  over  the  la^t  tweiity-five 
years.  As  these  tendencies  develop,  the  ce- 
menting of  the  partnership  across  the  Atlan- 
tic becomes  more,  rather  than  less,  important 
to  us  as  well  as  to  them  untU  the  time  comes 
when  less  tangible  evidence  of  our  milltan' 
support  Is  necessary. 

Maintaining  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent to  aggressive  action,  I  believe,  more  than 
any  other  single  factor,  h.vs  been  the  basis 
for  Europe's  current  stability  and  confidence. 
Power  imbalances  have  rarely  fostered  peace 
in  Eiwope.  At  least  on  two  occa&iojLs  In  my 
lifetime  they  have  brought  .American  armies 
into  battle  on  the  continent.  Conversely,  such 
progress  toward  peace  which  has  been  made 
in  the  last  tweixty-hve  years  :s,  I  believe,  the 
result  of  confidence  in  European  stability, 
based,  as  It  lias  been  so  prominently,  oa 
NATO's  strength.  To  the  extent  that  con- 
fidence should  become  undermined,  by  pre- 
mature force  reductions  or  failure  of  will  with 
regard  t-o  European  defease,  it  will  become 
more  tempting,  as  has  happened  in  the  past, 
for  some  European-s  Ui  cross  the  thin  line 
between  improved  East-We.st  relations  and 
outright  ac«>mmodation  to  pressures  based 
on  Eastern  strength. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  already  beginning  to 
demonstrate,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
where, that  in  a  world  of  nuclear  equality 
relatively  small  increments  of  tactical  power 
can  earn  very  significant  political  gains.  This 
development,  together  with  the  Increasing 
doubts  of  American  willingness  to  risk  a 
nuclear  war  for  the  protection  of  Europe 
as  a  whole,  leaves  Western  Europe  in  a  mood 
of  uncertainty.  To  the  extent  that  we  were 
now  to  remove  our  troops  in  any  significant 
numbers,  these  doubts  would!  I  belle\e. 
mushroom  into  deep  concern  and  would  Jn 
short  order  substantially  undermine  confi- 
dence In  the  deterrent. 

I  conclude  that  the  only  effective  response 
to  these  new  dilemmas  is  to  continue  to 
maintain  sufficiently  large  U.S.  conventional 
forces  on  the  continent  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  emphasize  to  the  USSR  that 
we  would  consider  their  involvement  In  any 
aggression  against  Western  Europe  a  vital 
Issue.  Put  another  way,  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause the  great  increase  in  Soviet  nuclear 
strength  has  somewhat  weakened  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  deterrent  that  we  should,  from 
now  on,  attach  greater,  rather  than  less.  Im- 
portance to  U.S.  conventional  forces  In  vital 
areas  such  as  Europe  I  believe  Western  Eu- 
rope Is  more  sensitive  today  to  possible  U.S. 
troop  reductions  than  it  was  some  years  ago 
when  our  deterrent  in  respect  of  Europe  was 
more  credible. 

I  think  sc>mething  should  be  said  about 
costs.  The  actual  operating  costs  of  our 
present  forces  in  Europe  are  about  3  billion 
dollars,  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
our  annual  budget,  ar.d  a  great  deal  less  than 
the  frequently  cited  14  billion  dollar  figure 
which  refers  to  a  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  all  U.S,  general  purpose  forces  oriented 
toward  Europe,  Keeping  forces  In  Europe  is. 
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war  and  have.  In  fact.  Increased  their 

forces  substantially  over  t^e  last  ten 

They  now  maintain  about  3   million 

under  arms.  As  slgnlflcantlv.  they  have 

great  qualitative  improvements  In  their 

and  equipment  which  have  culminated 

very  Important  European  Defense  Im- 

ment  Program  now  under  way. 

for  our  balance  of  payments  drain,  the 

recent    offset    agreement    provide?    us 

$2  0.34    billion    through    purchases    of 

s  and  medlu.m-term  securities,  which 

ea=e  this  problem   cert'.inly  for  the 

being. 

tist  confess  I  do  not  see  any  encouraging 
in  the  Mutual  Bal-inced  Force  re- 
ons  now  under  conslderati'-'n.  I:  seems 
more  of  a  hope  by  which  domestic  US. 
ires   for  U.S.   troop   withdrawals  could 
OT.modated  than  any  realistic  prospect 
equl'ably  balanced  reduction  of  forces, 
could  be  benefits  in  a  carefully  bal- 
mutual  thinning  out  of  forces,  par- 
rly   If   this   is   v.-ell   prepared,    and   the 
latlons    took    into    account    the    geo- 
Ic    ar'vantages    of    the    STviet    Union's 
nitv  to  the  European  continent.  On  the 
hand,  I  very  much  doubt  that  the  So- 
;n!on  would  be  disposed  to  make  suffl- 
concesslons    to    balance    this    a    sym- 
or  that  Its  Interests  In  the  GDR  and 
stem  Europe  would  permit   It,  in  any 
o  withdraw  more  than  a  s.mall   per- 
ge  of  Its  forces.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
e  that  there  Is  much  prospect  of  MBFR 
safely  producing  the  kind  of  reductions 
sary   to  satisfy   Senator  Mansfield   and 
who  press  for  a  major  US,  force  with- 
.  Moreover,  It  seems  that  negotiations, 
erlng  all  the  inner  European  political, 
1  as  security.  Implications,  could  quick- 
ie extremely  complicated, 
short,  I  doubt  that  our  nations!  inter- 
Europe  will  be  served  by  placir.g  our 
reliance  on  MBFR.  Certainly  It  is  not 
ced    by    the    current    annual    debates 
ening  unilateral  reductions  on  the  basis 
Idlous  comparisons  between  U.S.  and 
ean  defense  contributions.  The  whole 
Ion  would  benefit  if  we  were  to  return 
■re   fundamental   questions,  such  as   a 
:c  reappraisal  of  the  kind  of  Europe 
1  be  In  our  best  Interests  to  encourage 
upport.  I  believe  we  have  not  examined 
question  for  some  time,  either   In  the 
ment  or  In  the  nation  as  a  whole    If 
a  debate  took  place,  I  think  we  would 
more  conclude  that  Europe  Ls  at  least 
tant  to  us  as  Moscow  or  Peking,  and 
3Uld  then  be  able  to  go  on  with  new  con- 
e   to   more  specific    problems,   fcr    !n- 
,  how  to  revitalize  the  Atlantic  partner- 
and  redistribute  our  respective  defense 
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Meve  there  are  a  number  of  meanlng- 

eps  which  could  be  taken  towards  this 

In  the  short  t-erm,  I  believe  much  will 

depefd  on  the  ability  of  the  President  and 

to  reawaken  American  understand- 

f  the  European  question  and  to  provide 

suppwrt  for   necessary  policies    One 

approach  might  Involve  the  convening  of  an 

laqtlc  Summit  Conference,  perhaps  short- 

the  beginning  of  the  next  presiden- 

lerm,  to  balance  the  emphasis  currently 


af  «r 


being  placed  on  Mascow  and  Peking,  We 
C'U'id  breathe  new  life  Into  the  N.ATO  part- 
nership, reassure  our  Allies  of  our  continued 
commi'ment  as  ;hey  approich  a  Euronean 
Security  Conference:  and  further  strengthen 
new  f.^rnM  of  political  and  mlUtairy  cooper- 
ation Such  an  endeavor  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  to  the  extent  that  i*  enjoyed 
a  solid  basis  of  Congressional  support.  In 
this  connection  I  think  ways  should  be 
sought,  and  probably  could  be  found,  to  re- 
di^Tlbute  the  defense  burdens  In  the  longer 
rup..  I  believe  this  would  give  us  a  much 
sounder  hone  of  some  force  reductions  with- 
out loss  of  leverage  in  the  present  decisive 
phase  of  European  affairs. 

I  would  particularly  suggest  that  more  In- 
tensive thought  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  encouraging  some  greater  degree  of  Euro- 
pean nuclear  cooperation,  an  idea  which  is 
arousing  more  Interest  In  Europe  these  days 
than  is  generally  realized.  For  the  Europeans 
such  a  scheme  wo-ald  be  a  timely  hedge 
against  possible  U.S.  withdrawal  Into  Isola- 
tionism and  would  a,ssure  that  Germany 
would  not  drift  off  Into  an  Independent 
neutralism.  Moreover,  the  continued  political 
evolution  of  the  European  Community  also 
offers  more  oromlse  than  l.s  generally  recog- 
.".Ized  as  a  base  fT  such  cooperation.  If  the 
problems  :.f  including  Germany  in  the  plan- 
ning and  relating  such  a  European  force  to 
ours  could  be  solved,  Europe  would  be  suf- 
ficiently united  and  secure  to  Justify  sub- 
stantial future  reductions. 

As  to  how  long  we  should  maintain  our 
troops  In  Europe — whether  for  a  few  years 
longer,  or  Indefinitely — it  Is  not  easy  to  say. 
I  cannot  give  a  definitive  answer.  Certainly 
I  wot;Id  not  sav  forever,  but  until  some  more 
persuasive  indications  of  a  change  In  Soviet 
attitudes  toward  Europe  evolves,  I  incline 
to  the  view  that  we  should  plan  to  keep  a 
.substanti.il  force  there  as  long  as  the  host 
'^ountrle^  want  *hem  and  the  host  nations 
are  reasonably  forthcoming  in  assuming  an 
equitable  share  cf  the  costs  of  keeping  them 
there.  The  question  really  Is:  where  do  such 
troops  now  most  effectively  protect  the  peace 
and  deter  aggression,  whether  the  threat  be 
conventional  or  nuclear?  For  the  present,  at 
least,  it  seems  to  me  the  answer  to  this 
question  Is  clear.  Their  presence  in  Europe 
today  has  a  much  greater  impact  on  these 
objectives  than  would  their  presence,  say  in 
Fort  Knox.  have.  As  long  as  this  condition 
continues.  I  .should  say  keep  them  there. 
They  cost  about  as  much  In  one  place  as 
:n  the  other,  taking  into  account  the  offsets 
and  the  assumption  of  certain  costs  of  main- 
tenance now  undertaken  by  the  hosts.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  adopt  a  policy  \:\ 
respect  to  them  which  Is  understandable  to 
•jur  Allies  and  has  some  convincing  continu- 
ity. The  cat  and  mouse  tactics  we  have  been 
employing  recently  whereby  Europe  shivers 
in  uncertainty  from  one  appropriation  bill 
to  another  vitiates  in  large  part  the  whole 
purpose  for  which  the  troops  are  there.  The 
confidence  that  their  presence  has  previously 
instilled  is  In  danger  of  being  shattered  by 
recurrent  debates  on  the  Issue.  One  day  the 
hosts  could  not  be  blamed  if  they  said,  "we 
had  better  forego  the  whole  thing  and  move 
toward  a  more  neutralist  attitude." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  stationing 
of  these  troops  abroeid  on  which  I  would  like 
to  comment,  A  few  years  ago  I  negotiated  the 
so-called  Tripartite  Agreements  on  behalf  of 
the  government.  Prom  the  number  of  troops 
we  had  then  stationed  In  Europe,  It  was 
agreed  we  would  return  a  certain  amount  to 
the  United  States.  We  then  gave  assurances. 
however,  that  we  would  retr.rn  them  for 
training  purposes  In  Germany  dvu-lng  the 
course  of  each  year.  We  made  much  of  the 
C5  capacity  we  were  about  to  have  to  enable 
us  to  do  this    I   have  now   heard   that   ap- 


propriations are  being  held  up  which  would 
enable  us  to  make  good  on  that  commitment. 
I  protested  vigorously  when  my  Allied  nego- 
tiators at  the  time  suggested  that  com- 
mitments under  such  an  arrangement  were 
unreliable.  If  we  do  not  live  up  to  that  agree- 
ment now.  we  will  Introduce  a  new  note  of 
vincertalnty  Into  our  relations  and  raise  seri- 
ous doubts,  rather  than  confidence,  in  our 
reliability  as  a  nation  and  In  our  Intentions. 

I  should  add  that,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, I  personally  have  never  laid  great  store 
by  our  will  or  capacity  to  reinforce  the 
Etiropean  theatre  effectively  by  air  In  an  ac- 
tual crisis,  and  have  therefore  thought  it  all 
the  more  important  to  provide  for  substan- 
tial permanent  stati'^n  compliments.  The 
air  bu.sing  of  troops  is  not  a  simple  matter 
even  In  peace  time.  Their  heavier  equipment 
mu.st  be  stored,  properly  maintained  and 
regiilarly  Inspected  In  two  places  if  It  Is  to 
be  prom.ptly  available  at  the  terminus  of  the 
fll<i;ht.  In  time  of  tension,  moreover,  the 
dispatch  of  large  numbers  of  troops  by  air 
may  not  be  practicable.  Such  a  flight  would 
be  quite  spectacular  and  could  greatly  com- 
plicate the  then  existing  political  situation. 
It  could  well  provoke  counteraction  that 
would  frustrate  all  attempts  to  "cool"  the 
situation.  In  time  of  actual  hostilities,  the 
flights  could  be  most  hazardous  since  it 
would  not  take  much  time  to  render  the 
European  runways  unusable  and  European 
based  attack  planes  could  inflict  great  casual- 
ties and  confuse  the  operation. 

Hence,  while  we  have  a  solemn  interna- 
tional obligation  to  support  those  exercises 
at  the  agreed  level,  which  we  must  keep,  I 
would  not  consider  placing  any  heavier  reli- 
ance on  the  "dual-basing"  concept  a  desira- 
ble or  realistic  alternative  to  the  stationing 
of  U.S.  troops  In  Europe. 

As  for  burden  sharing,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  each  of  us  has  his  security  def- 
initely enhanced  by  the  stationing  of  our 
troops  In  Europe.  Since  we  take  the  full  cost 
of  maintaining  the  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent and  we  also  assume  the  full  cost  of  our 
Sixth  Fleet  operations  in  the  Mediterranean, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  and  fitting  that 
some  of  the  operating  costs  of  stationing  our 
troops  in  Europe  be  undertaken  by  the  host 
countries.  I  believe  we  should,  of  course,  pay 
our  own  troops,  feed,  clothe  and  equip  them 
with  the  arms,  tools  and  vehicles  they  re- 
quire. To  depend  on  the  hosts  to  assume  such 
expenses,  or  even  to  share  In  them,  I  believe, 
would  put  them  on  an  inappropriately  mer- 
cenary basis.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  In- 
stallation and  infrastructure  costs  could 
well  be  assumed  by  the  host,  at  least  from 
here  out.  We  should  not  seek  current  reim- 
bursement for  any  such  costs  already  in- 
curred by  us.  The  details  of  such  a  division 
could,  and  should,  be  worked  out  In  the  dls- 
cus3lons  that  might  take  place  in  the  high 
level  Atlantic  Conference  which  I  have  sug- 
gested should  convene  in  the  relatively  near 
future. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  question 
which,  though  a  little  difficult  to  describe,  is 
nonetheless  real.  It  relates  to  the  future  ori- 
entation of  West  Germany,  and  it  is  accented 
bv  the  emerging  Ostpolltik  as  the  outstand- 
ing image  of  the  Brandt  Government, 

Germany  Is  clearly  the  dominant  In- 
dustrial and  economic  force  In  Europe  today. 
The  direction  in  which  Germany  goes  will  in 
all  probability  be  the  direction  in  which  a 
united  Europe  goes.  Certainly  If  there  is  to  be 
cohesion  in  Europe,  Germany  must  not  be 
oriented  one  way  and  Europe  the  other. 

In  the  past  It  has  been  the  ambivalence  of 
Germany  which  has  caused  much  of  our 
troubles.  Never  allied  firmly  with  either  East 
or  West,  Germany  was  destined  to  attack 
both. 

It  Is  essential  for  European  and  Western 
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stability  that  Germany  be  confident  of  her 
security.  Today  she  finds  that  her  security 
for  the  first  time  in  history  reposes  in  the 
West — the  West  now  Includes  the  Atlantic. 
As  long  as  this  confidence  continues,  Ger- 
many will  find  herself  comfortable  in  the 
Western  Alliance.  If  she  loses  confidence  In 
the  U.S.  deterrent  as  part  of  the  Western 
European  security  community  of  which  she 
is  a  part,  the  more  uncertain  her  future 
alignments  become. 

After  all  It  is  Germany  which  has  the 
most  exposed  position  to  the  East.  Every- 
thing reasonable  should  be  done  to  cement 
that  confidence  as  it  is  probably  that  sense 
of  confidence  which  most  effectively  ensures 
the  cohesion  of  Western  Europe,  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  and  the  whole  stability  of  the 
present  balance  of  world  forces.  Germany's 
desire  for  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  on  tier 
soil  should  be  given  great  weight. 

A  Western  Germany  confident  in  its  own 
security  Is  a  force  for  stability  and  peace  and 
the  close  association  of  the  United  States 
with  the  concept  of  that  security  is  not  only 
an  assurance  of  the  continuity  of  the  Alli- 
ance but  It  should  also  be  a  source  of  some 
comfort  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  would  en- 
sure that  no  unprovoked  adventures  could 
be  undertaken  by  Germany  in  the  East  with- 
out Western  concurrence — a  concurrence 
that  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
would  certainly  withhold. 

In  concluding  I  would  urge  that  until  we 
can  focus  more  seriously  on  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  of  our  international  relation- 
ships, i.e.  those  with  Europe,  we  should  re- 
frain from  taking  either  actual  or  symbolic 
steps  which  could  lose  us  an  opportunity  at 
this  critical  point  of  history  to  put  our  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  Europe  again  on  a  con- 
stant long  range  basis.  This  is  a  crucial  time 
what  with  Brltains  entry  into  the  Common 
Market,  the  trip  to  Peking,  the  trip  to  Mos- 
cow, detente,  Ostpolltik,  the  European  Secu- 
rity Conference,  as  well  as  our  recent  de- 
mands on  the  economic  and  monetary  front 
most  of  which  is  primarily  related  to  Europe. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  not  the  time  to  take  steps 
In  the  thought  of  reaping  some  short  term 
benefits,  either  locally  or  internationally  at 
the  risk  of  prejudicing  our  very  real  and 
fundamental  long  term  Interests. 

This  statement  is  too  long  and  not  as  well 
organized  as  I  would  wish  It  to  be.  but  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  prepare  a  good  short 
statement  on  an  Important  subject.  I  apolo- 
gize for  its  length,  I  should  be  glad  to  try 
to  answer  your  questions. 
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Mr.  McCloy  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Squibb  Corporation.  He  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Corporation  and  The  Salk 
Institute.  La  Jolla,  California.  He  Is  a  Direc- 
tor of  The  Dreyfus  Corporation  and  the  Stott 
Capital  Development  Corporation.  He  is  f 
retired  Director  ot  Allied  Chemical  Corpor 
at  ion:  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company:  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N  A  : 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
Westlnghouse    Electric    Corporation. 

His  other  aflBllatlons  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board  cf  Trus- 
tees and  Trustee  Emeritus  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege: Trustee  of  Deerfleld  Academy;  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  Board  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Columbia  University;  Trustee  Emeritus 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Honorary  Trus- 
tee of  the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital;  Treasurer  and 
Trustee  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies,  Athens,  Greece  and  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  to  Visit 
the  Center  for  International  Affairs  at  Har- 
vard University. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Modern 
Courts,  Inc.:  Member  of  the  American  Bar 
.Association;  The  American  Sc>clety  of  Inter- 
national Law;  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  cf  New  York;  Federal  Bar  Association  of 
Nev.'  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut;  the 
Ncv  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  and 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Associatirn. 

Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc.  and  Inter- 
national House:  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  The  Atlantic  Institute,  Trustee 
of  the  United  States  Council  cf  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  at;d  Trustee 
of  the  Army  Relief  Society. 

Mr.  McCloy  belongs  to  the  Anglers',  Bond, 
Century,  Links,  Wall  Street  and  University 
Clubs  In  New  York;  the  Clove  Valley  Rod  & 
Gun  Club  of  La  Grangevllle,  New  York;  Con- 
netquot  River  Club,  Inc.  of  Oakdale.  New 
York;  and  Metropolitan  Club  in  Washington. 
DC 

He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Medal  of  Freedom  and  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  He  Is  a  Grand  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France  and  a  Grand 
Officer  cf  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Italy. 

Mr  McCloy  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Sei.at  of  Joiiann  Wolfgang  Goethe  Univer- 
sity In  FYankfurt,  Germany;  and  the  Fried- 
rich  Wllhelm  University  in  Bonn.  Germany; 
Honorary  Citizen  of  the  F^ee  University  of 
Berlin,  Germany.  He  has  received  honorary 
LL.D  degrees  from  Amherst,  Boston  College, 
Brown,  Colby,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Fra!;k- 
llu  and  Marshall,  Harvard,  Haverford  College, 
Lehigh  University.  New  Y<  rk  University  ^:id- 
dlebury  College.  Princeton,  Syricuse,  "frinity, 
Univeril'y  of  Marylai  d.  Uriv  rsity  cf  Not'e 


D.^me,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Swarth- 
niL-re  College,  Yale.  Williams  College  and 
Wllmingtoii  College.  He  was  also  awarded  a 
D.C.L.  by  Washington  College  and  an  hon- 
orary degree  by  the  Technical  University  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  McCloy  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ellen 
Zlii.sser.  live  In  New  York  City.  They  liave  a 
son,  John  Jay  II,  and  a  daughter,  Elleii  Zln.s- 
ser  McCloy. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Ml".  Helstoski  (El  the  rpquest  of  Mr. 
Carney)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Fountain  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS>.  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  HoRTON  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.'\ld  R.  Ford»,  foi  today,  on  account 
of  official  busines.s 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  folloving  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rand.m.l,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

<Tlie  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoGAN  t  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material :  < 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  P^NDLUY.  for  5  niiiiutes,  txjday 

Mr.  M.WNE,  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

iTlie  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  McKay  ■  to  revi.'-e  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  S<oiitli  Carolina,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexandlr,  lor  10  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinoi.*-:,  lor  5  nunutes, 
today. 

Mr.  IcHORD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Stratton  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  special  order  today, 

Mr.  Gross,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoGAN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

HosMER  in  three  instances. 
Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  KuYKENLALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


ilr.  Keith. 
■Ir.  Frenzel. 
rir.  Morse. 

Mr.   RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Halpern  m  two  instances. 
Mr.  H.ASTi.xGs. 

Mr,  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Derwi.vski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   GOLDWATER. 

-Mr.  Clevel.and  m  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Andrews  m  two  instances. 
^tr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 
'  The  following  Members   i  at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  McKay  >  and  to  include  ex- 
tra leous  matter :  > 

^[r.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

N[r.  Hamilton. 
[r.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Hagan  in  three  instances. 
[r.  RoDiNo  in  three  instances. 

Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
ini^tlances. 

Lennon. 

Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances, 
r.  Vanik  in  two  instances, 
r.  Baring. 
r.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Charles   H.   Wilson   in   two  in- 
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stai  ces. 

\:  r.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 
y.  r.  BoLAND  m  two  instances. 
\:  r.  Roe  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Abbitt. 
Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 

Ir.  Stokes. 
M  r.  PuRCELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
y  r.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
star  ces. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.   Roncalio  in  four  instances. 
Mr,   Macdonald   of   Ma-^sachusetts   in 
mstances. 
Symington. 

Wolff  in  three  instances. 
Mathis  of  Georgia. 

.  DiGCS. 

:•,  Preyer  of  North  CarolLna  in  two 
nces. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

M-.  HAYS,   from  the  Committee  on 
Hone  Administration,  reported  that  that 
cominittee  did  on  March  15.  1972,  present 
President,  for  his  approval  a  bill 
jomt  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
ing  titles: 

12910.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
inrre.ise  in  the  public  debt  limit:  and 
Res.   1097.  A  joint  resolution  making 
n  urgent  iupplemental  appropriations 
e  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 


ADJOURNMENT 

McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
ouse  do  now  adjourn, 
motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'  at  2  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.  > ,  under 
its  p-evious  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  20,  1972.  at  12 
o'clcx  k  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1747.  A  letter  from  'he  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  i  Installations  and  Logistics), 
t.-ansmitting  the  24th  annual  report  on 
the  National  Industrial  Reserve,  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  Public  Law  883  of  the  80th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1748.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  .section  204 
idi  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationalltv  Act. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

Received  From   the  Comptroller  Gener.\l 

1749.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  ■•Civilian  Health  and  War-Related 
Casualty  Program  in  Vietnam— 1  Year  Later": 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

17,50,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  problems  in  making  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's cor.centrated  employment  program 
work  in  rural  Mississippi,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PL^B- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  mle  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prmting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  557. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  House  Report  92- 
911  I  Rept.  No.  92-924) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  550. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the  In- 
stallation of  security  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  C.ipitol  complex  i  Rept.  No. 
92-925  1.  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  statistical  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government.  1971 
(Rept.  No.  92  92fi ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Repr>rt  on  census  programs 
and  postal  systems  of  several  countries  in 
southeastern  .\sla  i  Rep*  No.  92-927),  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H,R,  8395.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and 
revise  the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  vocational  rehabillatlon  services  and  for 
vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment, 
to  authorize  grants  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  those  with  sensory  disabilities,  and 
for  other  ptirposes:  with  amendments  :  Rept. 
No.  92-928).  Referred  to  the  Commltte*  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Union. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER:  Commltt.ee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  11200,  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 501(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  exempt  status  of 
clubs:  with  amendments  fRept.  No.  92-929). 
Referred  to  the  Conamittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat«  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, and  Mr.  Stephens)  : 
H  R.    13853.   A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By   Mr.   ASPIN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fraser) : 
H.R    13854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  workers' 
readjustment  allowances:   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzug,    Mr.    Add.\bbo.    Mr.    B..\DrLLo, 
Mr.  BiNGH.AM.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    Collins    of    Texas,    Mr. 
Dow.   Mr.   Fraser,   Mrs.   Gr.asso,   xMr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hos- 
mer.    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Kuykendall, 
.\!r.     Matsunaga,     Mr.     O'Hara,    Mr! 
Pepper.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr. 
Terry  i  : 
H  R.   13855.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  against  injury  caused  or 
threatened    by   the   persons   responsible   for 
their  care  through  a  program  of  grants  to 
States   for   the   development    of   child   abuse 
prevention  programs    (including  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  child  abuse  laws 
and   the  punishment   of  child  abusers):    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     BIAGGI     (for     himself.    Mr. 
ViGORiTO,      Mr.      Wi.NN,      and      Mr. 
Wolff  i  : 
H.R.   13856.  A  bill   to  pro\ide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  against  Injury  caused  or 
threatened    by    the    persons    responsible    for 
their  care  through  a  program  of  grants  to 
States    for    the   development   of   child   abuse 
prevention   programs    (Including  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  child  abuse  laws 
and   the   punishment   of   child  abusers);    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abourezk,   Mrs.   Abzug.   Mr.   Begich, 
Mrs.    Chisholiw,    Mr.    Conyers,    Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Drinan,    Mr.    DuLSKi,    Mr.    Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr.    Kyros,    Mr. 
Mikva,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    Rangel.    Mr.    Rodino.    and    Mr. 
Rosenthal) : 
H.R.   13857.  A  bill  to  gear  the  income  tax 
more  closely  to  an  individual's  ability  to  pay, 
to  broaden  the  income  tax  base  of  individu- 
als and  corporations,  and  to  otherwise  reform 
the  Income  and  estate  tax  provisions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado   (for  him- 
self,   Mrs.    Grasso.    Mr.    Ryan,    Mr, 
Howard,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hechleh 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
Wolff,    Mr.    Abourezk,    Mrs.    Chis- 
HOLM.    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
California.    Mr.    Thompson    of    New 
Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Abzug)  : 
H  R     13858    A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Food.   Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act  in   order  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  manufacturers 
of  cosmetics,   the  testing  of  cosmetics,  and 
the  labeling  of  cosmetics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H  R.  13859.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Urlted  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  full 
amount  of  pa>-ments  under  any  public  re- 
tirement or  annuity  program  be  excluded  as 
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income  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  veteran's  or  widow's  pension  or 
parent's  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fair.'^. 

H.R.  13860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  there- 
under with  a  $100  minimum  primary  benefit, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  earnings  counted 
for  benelit  and  tax  purposes,  and  to  make 
appropriate  adjustments  in  social  security 
tax  rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  13861.  A  bill  to  afBrm  the  President's 
power  to  impound  appropriated  funds,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  either  House  of  Congress 
to  disapprove  any  such  p.ction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GUDE : 
H.R.  13862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  for  violation  of  regula- 
tions to  protect  and  Improve  air  quality  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  13863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the 
resettlement    of   Soviet    Jewish    refugees    In 
Israel:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H,R,    13864,    A   bill    to  amend   the   Federal 
Avlition    Act    of    1958    to    authorize    free    or 
reduced-rate  transportation  for  widows,  wid- 
owers, and  minor  children  cf  employees  who 
have  died  while  employed  by  an  air  carrier 
or  foreign  air  carrier  after  25  or  more  years 
of  such  employment:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firemen  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzug,    Mr.    Bell.   Mrs.   Dwyer.    Mr. 
EscH,   and   Mr,   Harrington)  : 
H.R.  13866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
H.R.  13867.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  expand  American 
exports  by  utilizing  U.S.-owried  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  pay  import  duties  on  such  goods, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  13868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzug, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    Tennessee,    Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr, 
Bingham,  Mr.  Bolano,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.    Cordova,    Mr.    DANtELsoN,    Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.     Frey,     Mr.     Gallagher.     Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton,   and    Mr.    Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  13869.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act   to  provide   that   the  re- 
marriage of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall 
not    terminate    his    or    her    entitlement    to 
widow's,    widower's,    or    parent's    insurance 
benefits   or  reduce   the   amount   thereof;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sei- 
behling,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Waldie. 
Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 


H.R,   13870.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act   to  provide  that  the  re- 
marriage of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall 
not  terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to  wid- 
ow's, widower's,  or  parent's  insurance  beI^e- 
fits   or   reduce    the    amount    thereof:    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr,  McDADE: 
H,R.  13871.   A  bill  to  establish  more  effec- 
tive community  planning  and   development 
programs  (and  expand  the  related  provisions 
of  existing  programs)    with   particular   em- 
phasis upon  assistance  to  sm;ill  communities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  13872.   A    bill    to  amend   the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on   Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  13873.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tliaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  PODELL : 
H.R.  13874.  A  bill  to  authorize  the   Secre- 
tary  of   Health.    Education,   and    Welfare   to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  development  on 
a   demonstration   basis   of   several    carefully 
planned  projects  to  meet  the  special  health 
care  and  related  needs  of  elderly  persons  In 
a  campus-type  setting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13875,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  National 
Institute  of  Gerontology:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL : 
H.R.  13876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1966.  relating  to  the  care  of  cer- 
tain animals  used  for  purposes  of  research, 
experimentation,  exhibition,  or  held  for  sale 
as  pets:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By     Mr.     REUSS     (for     himself,     Mr, 
Abourezk.  Mrs.  Aszrc.  Mr,  Addabbo, 
Mr,  Anderson  cf  Tennessee.  Mr.  As- 
PiN.    Mr.    Badillo.    Mr.    Begich,    Mr 
Bergland,  Mr,  Burton.  Mr.  Carney, 
Mrs,    Chisholm.    Mr.    Conyers.    Mr. 
Dingell.    Mr.    Drinan.    Mr.    Dulski, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Eil- 
BERO.     Mr.     William     D,     Ford,     Mr. 
Eraser.  Mr,  Harrington.  Mr.  Hech- 
ler of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.   Koch,   and   Mr.   Long   of  Mary- 
land) : 
H.R,  13877.  A   bill   to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS   (for  himself,  Mr,  Mad- 
den.   Mr.     Meeds.     Mr.     Mikva.     Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  O  Hara,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.   Podell,   Mr.   Rees.   Mr. 
Rosenthal.    Mr.     Ryan.     Mr.     Sar- 
BANEs.  Mr,  Scheuer.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.   Stokes.  Mr.  Thompson   of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.   Vanik,  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
H.R,  13878.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham.   Mr.     Dellums,     Mr.    Kasten- 
meier,  Mr.  Lecgett.  Mr,  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  and   Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.R.  13879,  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  13880.  A  bin  to  provide  supplemental 


appropriations  to  fully  fund  bilingual  educa- 
iioii  programs  under  title  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for 
the  fi.=cal  year  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H  R  13881.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
s;s;ance  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  senior  citizens'  community  centers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  13882  A  bill  to  amend  Communltv 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  Act  of 
1970:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  add  thereto  a  new  title  XX 
under  which  aged  individuals  will  be  assured 
a  minimum  annual  income  of  $3,500  in  the 
case  of  single  individuals,  and  $5,000  in  the 
case  of  married  couples:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    RONCALIO    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Fraser.    Mr.    Dow.    Mrs     Abzug.    Mr. 
Badillo.    Mr.    Bingham.    Mr.    Brade- 
mas.  Mr,  Buchanan.  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Danielson        Mr.       Dellu.ms.      Mrs 
Grasso,  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Halpern   Mr. 
Harrington.    Mr.    Hechler    uf    West 
Virginia.    Mr.    Helstoski,   Mr.    Kas- 
TENMEiER.  Mr,  McCloskev,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga.    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr     Moss, 
Mr,     O'Hara.     Mr      Pike,     and     Mr 
Rees)  : 
HR.   13884.  A  bill  to  e.stablish  a  commis- 
sion  to   investigate   and  study   the  practice 
of  clear  cutting  of  timber  resources  of  the 
United  States  on  Federal  lands:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr    RONCALIO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Fraser    Mr.  Dow    Mr    Ryan.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Scheueh. 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Symington    Mr 
Waldie.  and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 
H  R.  13885.  A   bill   to  establish   a   commis- 
sion   to   Investigate   and   study   the   practice 
of  clear-cutting  of  timber  resources  of  the 
United  States  on  Federal  lands;  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13886.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability, 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  use  an  appli- 
ance or  device  which  tends  to  wear  out  or 
tear  their  clothing:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H  R.  13887  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
period  of  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  from 
7  to  10  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  13888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Bv  Mr  SISK 
H.R.  13889.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States   Code,   to   make    certain    persons   eli- 
gible for  retired  pay  for  non-Regular  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  13800   A  bill  relall.ig  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  repair  or  CDnstruction  work 
on  or  about  the  U.S.  Capitol:  to  the  Commll- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  13891.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion fcr  Extension  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol, to  repeal  the  authority  for  the  extension 
of  the  west  central  front  of  the  U,S.  Capitol, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  13892.  A  bill  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  restoration  or  exten- 
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1   of   the   -.veit   con-.ra:   Jronc  of  the  U.S. 
i;tol;  to  tr.e  Committee  or.  Putllo  Works. 

By  Mr   SYMINGTON 
R,   13893.  A  bill   to  a.v.end  the  Internal 
enue  C-do  of  19J4  with  respect  to  lobby- 
by  certa::i  typos  of  exempt  organizations: 
;he  Conim.ttee  on  Wav5  and  Means. 
By   Mr    THOMSON  "of  Wliconsin: 
HR    13894.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Constltu- 
1  of  the  Cn;ted  State's  with  respect  to  the 
'ndance  cf  Senators  an.l  Ropreaentatr.es 
at  lessions  of  the  Congress;   to  the  Ccmmlt- 
•ee  an  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     UDALL     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Ch.\rles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Br.asco.  Mr, 
KoGAN,  and  Mr.  Hillis)  : 
H.R.  13895,  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
bta  es  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclasslfica- 
tlo:    of  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  marshal,  and 
for   other    purposes:    to    the   Comjniitee    en 
Posl  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HlR.  13896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinf  ntal  Shelf  Lands  Act.  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire a  study  of  the  environmental  Impact 
ineral  exploration  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
to  ihe  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisierles. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Te.xa3  (for  himself, 
Mr  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Teagi  e 
of  California.  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr. 
SrEiCER  of  Arizona,  Mr.  L.att.*,  Mr. 
DrNC.vN,  Mr.  Clevel.v.n-d,  Mr.  KtY- 
KEN-DALL,  Mr.  FiSHER,  .Mr,  Kfmp,  Mr. 
BrcHAN-AN,  Mr.  Gr.ErN  of  Per;nsyl- 
vania.  Mr.  Dosn,  Mr.  Pike.  Mr, 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Hechler  cf  We.: 
Virginia,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Wamp- 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

LFR    .Mr    Scott,  Mr.  Forsythe,   Mr. 

Badillo.   Mr.   Halpern,  Mr.  Hosmer, 

and  Mr.  Aspini  : 

H  J.  Res   1115.  Joint    resolution    proposing 

an   amendment  to   the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  attendance 

cf  Senators  and  Representatives  at  sessions 

of  the  Congress;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas   ffor  himself, 

Mr.  Ware,  Mrs.  Ab-'vc.  Mr.  Sebelius, 

Mr.  ZwACH.  and  Mr.  McClure)  : 

H, J.  Res.  1116.  Joint    resolution    proposing 

an   amendment   to   the  Constitution   of   the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  attendance 

of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  sessions 

of   the  Cont,'re.^s:    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary, 

By  .Mr  COLLIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  564.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
seek  the  resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox aT.d  Catholic  Churches   in  Ukraine;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.   Con.   Res.   565.   Concurrent   resolution: 
Concresslonal    spending   limitations:    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DE\TNE 
H,    Con,    Res     566,    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   the  Congress   with 
respect    to    the    declaration    of    pnlicv    con- 
tained In  section  101.  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and   Secondary  Education   Act   of   1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  .Mr.  REU.SS: 
H   Con.  Res   567.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
revise   the  formula   for   distributing   special 
drawing  rights:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciirrencv, 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.   ASPIN  presented  a  bUl    (H.R.   13897) 

for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E.  Ward,  which  was 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cierk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

199.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  Capitol  Hill,  Saipan, 
Mariana  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
ciiJc  Islands,  relative  to  making  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  applicable  to  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

200.  Also,  petition  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia, Capitol  Hill,  Saipan,  Mariana  Is- 
lands, Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
relative  to  the  appointment  and  retention 
of  Prof.  Harrop  A.  Freeman,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

201.  Also,  petition  of  the  Congress  of  Ml- 
crnnesla,  Capitol  Hill,  Saipan.  Mariana  Is- 
lands, Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
relative  to  allowing  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia to  take  part  in  the  process  of  selecting 
the  High  Commissioner,  the  Deputy  High 
Commissioner,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
as.sociate  Justices  of  the  trust  territory;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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WHO  RIDES  THE  BUS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

i:r  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Paul  Parks,  the  author  of  this  eloquent 
letter  en  the  cincticnc'lly  charged  sub- 
.lec  of  school  busing  is  a  man  with  un- 
.'^urja.ssed  credentials  in  the  Peld  of  in- 
tegrated educaticn.  For  many  vears  he 
wa;  chain.ntin  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  Boston  Chai^rer 
of  he  NAACP.  Since  Januarv  1:^.  1968. 
he  has  been  the  admini.straior  of  one 
of  1  he  most  successful  m^del  cities  ri'O- 
gra  ns  in  the  Nation  located  in  Boston. 
And  it  is  important  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  area  served  by  the  Bos- 
ton model  cities  program  is  genuinely 
rac  ally  integrated  with  large  numbers 
of  n'hites  and  blacks  and  grovmg  num- 
ber! of  Spani.^h -speaking  rmericans 
maang  up  it.^  population.  It  is  indica- 
tive of  Mr  Park-,'  deep  comm.itment  to 
the  creation  of  a  just  and  integrated 
society  in  America  that  he  has  presided 
ove  •  the  program  in  a  manner  that  has 
mci  eased  racial  harmony. 

I  commend  Mr.  Partis'  let*^^  r  to  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  it  is  my  ear- 
nes  hope  that  it  will  be  given  considera- 
tior  by  the  House  in  our  future  votes 
on   ; using. 

The  letter  follows: 

Model  City  Administration, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  22. 1972 
Rep  esentatlve  Michael  Hahrincto.n, 
Lontu:orth  Building 
Washington,  B.C. 

D  :ar  Represfntative  Harrington:  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 


dissatisfaction  at  the  possibility  of  seeing  the 
Congress  support  constitutional  ameiTdments 
on  the  busing  of  .-chool  children.  The  issue 
is  not  now  ncr  has  it  ever  been  the  question 
of  busing  school  children;  the  question  hap- 
pens to  be  a  question  of  who  rides  the  school 
bus  and  what  school  location  does  the  bus 
ride  end.  To  talk  about  quality  education 
without  integration  is  an  absolute  foUv  be- 
cause It  was  not  untU  white  children  began 
to  be  bused  to  what  was  formally  all  black 
schools  that  people  began  to  raise  very  vocif- 
erously the  discu-sslon  of  buslne  which  un- 
derscored the  fact  that  the  schools  were  not 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  schools  thev  had 
previously  attended. 

This  was  an  open  omission  of  the  fact  that 
they  considered  the  black  children  whom 
their  children  were  going  to  be  sitting  beside 
as  inferior  children  or  the  schools  they  were 
attending  were  inferior.  For  what  other  rea- 
son would  one  have  at  showing  such  deep 
concern  abjtit  the  children's  involvement  in 
what  should  be  an  enlightening  educational 
experience  that  was  created  by  a  bus  ride. 

I  think  that  there  are  some  very  danger- 
ous and  serious  implications  in  creating  con- 
stitutional amendments  that  would  say  peo- 
ple have  a  choice  In  making  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  their  children  should  be 
bused  to  create  an  integrated  system.  People 
could  say  under  most  of  the  amendments 
that  are  being  proposed  that  they  disap- 
proved or  approve  of  having  their  children 
take  the  bus  ride.  What  they  are  saying  by 
disappro'.al  is  they  are  opposed  \m\  most 
cases  I  to  children  being  in  an  Integrated 
educational  setting. 

II  we  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit  busing  of  children,  v.e  could  well 
be  setting  a  precedent  for  other  constitution- 
al amendments  that  would  allow  owners  of 
hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  to  decide  who  they 
should  or  should  not  serve  based  on  the  race 
of  the  customer  We  will  be  turning  back  the 
clock  very  seriously  '\nd  once  again  we  will 
be  opening  up  the  possibility  of  inhumane 


treatment  being  perpetrated  on  black  people 
l!"i  America. 

I  think  we  should  make  it  unalterably 
clear  that  busing  is  not  the  issue,  bur  school 
lntei,'ratlon  is  the  issue  and  the  opponents  of 
bus  rides  are  using  the  bus  as  a  tactic  to 
keep  from  carrying  out  .i  reasonable  integra- 
tion plan. 

Even  as  I  hear  the  g'vernor  of  Florida  talk 
about  a  referendum  that  elimiiLites  busing, 
but  supports  quality  education,  on  the  sur- 
face the.:e  two  petitions  .^re  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  I  also  feel  strongly  that 
the  President  by  setting  the  tenor  of  opposi- 
tion to  busing  is  de-watering  the  mandate  of 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  and  prob- 
ably also  unwittingly  is  setting  a  climate  for 
people  to  defy  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  are  moving  into  a  very,  very  dan- 
gerous period  in  terms  of  creating  a  whole- 
some climate  for  the  continuing  pi:>sture  of 
Interaction  between  blacks  and  whites.  There 
are  people  within  the  black  community  who 
are  interested  in  developing  a  constituency 
that  would  support  the  separation  of  the 
races  who  see  no  answer  to  the  racial  c|ues- 
tion  in  America  other  than  a  violent  con- 
frontation between  the  races.  The  President 
Is  again  unwllllj-glv  adding  fuel  to  that  fire. 
By  supp.orting  these  kinds  of  forces  as  he 
speaks  to  the  iSSue  of  m;iklng  the  coii.stitu- 
tional  provision  that  the  busing  of  school 
children  to  obtain  integration  i.^  la  fact  un- 
constitutional. 

It  is  f.^r  these  reasons  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the?e  constitutioi'al  amend- 
ments must  be  defeated  and  that  we  must 
get  on  about  the  job  of  creating  an  inte- 
grated school  system  throughout  our  nation 
and  also  an  integrated  society  and  thus 
eliminate  the  Impending  threat  that  we  will 
legally  commit  ourselves  to  the  support  of 
destructive  forces  that  would  create  a  system 
of  violence  In  our  nation. 

I  also  hop€  tha.t  neither  the  Congre^iS  nor 
the  President  is  using  the  threat  cf  consti- 
tutional amendments  as  a  tactic  to  force  the 
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Supreme    Court    to    back   away    from    their 
efforts  to  mandate  school  integration. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  a  merchant 
of  doom,  but  to  look  verj'  closely  at  the  facts, 
I  believe  that  a  segregated  society  in  our 
nation  must  be  seen  by  all  of  us  as  abso- 
lutely intolerable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  P.^hks. 
Administrator. 


SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA— A  DISEASE 
THAT  CRIES  FOR  A  CURE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  sickle  cell 
anemia  is  a  hereditary  disease  which, 
due  to  lack  of  Federal  research  support, 
remains  incurable.  Found  primarily 
among  members  of  the  black  race,  it 
results  in  the  occurrence  of  an  abnormal 
hemoglobin  in  the  red  blood  cells.  The 
victims  suffer  near  unbearable  pain, 
sometimes  for  years,  before  they  finally 
die. 

The  most  saddening  fact  about  sickle 
cell  anemia  is  that  Its  primary  victims 
are  cliildren.  They  enter  clinics  or  doc- 
tors' olHces  suffering  from  anemia,  pallor, 
weakness,  poor  physical  development, 
jaundice,  enlargement  of  certain  organs, 
such  as  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen,  skin 
ulcers,  and  increased  susceptibility  to 
certain  infections.  Many  are  paralyzed 
or  nearly  blind. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
years  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  conquer  such  hereditary  diseases  as 
cystic  fibrosis  or  phenylketonuria.  Prac- 
tically no  Federal  funds,  however,  have 
been  spent  to  find  a  cure  for  sickle  cell 
anemia — the  black  man's  disease. 

Surely,  we  must  continue  to  support 
medical  research  on  aU  of  the  major  dis- 
eases afiBicting  mankind.  However,  the 
effect  upon  the  black  commimity  of  this 
one  disease  is  so  sizable  that  a  continued 
effort  to  find  a  cure  must  be  made  im- 
mediately. The  anemic,  or  active  form 
of  the  disease  occurs  in  about  1  in  500 
black  births  in  the  United  States.  The 
median  age  of  survival  is  20  years.  More- 
over, the  extensive  hospitalization  re- 
quired In  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
forces  the  victim  to  miss  school,  work  and 
the  many  other  normal  functions  of  their 
daily  lives  that  contribute  to  growth  and 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cosponsored  lesis- 
lation  which  would  provide  fimds  for 
research  to  find  a  cure  for  this  horrible 
diseii^e.  The  bUl  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  should  be  brought  to  the  floor 
for  final  action  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
$75  million  for  screening  and  counseling 
programs  and  the  $30  million  for  re- 
search provided  In  the  bill  is  desperately 
needed  if  we  are  to  conquer  this  dreaded 
killer. 

We  must  continue  our  struggle  to  rid 
the  world  of  all  diseases  which  afflict 
mankind.  This  cannot  be  accomplished, 
however,  without  the  Federal  research 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  this  noble 
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objective.  Diseases,  like  sickle  cell  anemia, 
are  the  scourge  of  the  poor  man's  exist- 
ence, and  we  cannot  rest  until  each  and 
every  one  of  them  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


MRS.  JAMES  LYNCH  IS  IRISH 
MOTHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  r'.E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  commemorating  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
each  year  the  Greater  Cleveland  United 
Irish  Societies  choose  one  of  the  out- 
standing Irish  women  of  the  area  as 
Irish  Mother  of  the  Year.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  James  Lynch  who  will  be  honored 
as  the  Irish  Mother  of  the  Year  in  1972 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  in  Cleveland. 
In  the  words  of  her  citation,  Mrs.  Lynch 
is  "a  woman  whose  life  nas  reflected 
credit  on  the  Irish  nationality,  and  whose 
example  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  conmiunity." 

In  tribute  to  her  achievements.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  article 
concerning  Mrs.  Lynch  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Ohio) . 

Mar.  10,  1972) 

Irish  Pick  Widow   of  Immigrant 

A  native  Clevelander,  widow  of  an  Irish 
immigrant,  will  be  honored  next  Friday — 
St.  Patrick's  Day — as  Cleveland's  1972  Trlsh 
Mother  of  the  Year." 

She  Is  Mrs.  James  J.  Lynch,  2122  W.  105th 
Street,  mother  of  four  and  grandmother  cf 
17.  Her  husband,  who  died  four  days  after 
cochairing  the  city's  1962  St.  Patrick  Day 
Parade,  Ixad  come  to  Cleveland  from  County 
Mayo,  Ireland. 

The  former  Beatrice  Gallagher  and  Lynch 
were  married  in  1924.  Together  they  played 
a  key  role  In  establishing  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land United  Irish  Societies  In  1958. 

A  "James  J.  Lynch  Memorial  Trophy"  now 
goes  each  year  to  the  marching  band  voted 
"best"  In  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade. 

Mrs.  Lynch,  as  "Irish  Mother  of  the  Year," 
will  .)iTt;py  the  place  of  honor  among  the 
United  Irish  Societies  in  the  1  p.m.  March 
17  parade.  Her  selection  came  on  the  basis 
of  her  being  "a  woman  whose  life  has 
reflected  credit  on  the  Irish  nationality,  and 
whose  example  has  been  a  source  of  Inspira- 
tion to  the  community." 

Her  husband  was  president  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  25  year-  she  has  beeii  a  leader  of  that 
l.:rtjup's  ladies  au.xiliary  Five  years  ago  Mrs. 
I.vnch  was  Hiberiiiati  'Woman  of  the  Year." 


GIRL  SCOUTS  AT  60 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Girl 
Scout  Week  is  a  significant  event  on  our 
national  calendar. 

A  source  of  stability  and  guidance  for 
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girls  from  7  to  17,  the  Girl  Scout  organi- 
zation has  grown  from  Juliette  Low's 
small  troop  in  1912  to  include  some 
3,250,000  girls  and  670,000  adults. 

The  fir.'-t  Girl  Scout  troop  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  possibly  the  second  in  the  Na- 
tion, was  organized  in  Litclif.eld,  a  town 
in  the  Sixth  District  ol  Connecticut 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  Mrs, 
Baillie  Ripley  met  Juliette  Low  in  the 
spring  of  1J12  and  obtained  a  certiiicate 
to  establish  the  troop.  Since  that  time. 
Girl  Scout:nr'  hns  become  an  interna- 
tional organization  with  programs  that 
rim  tlie  gamut  from  camping  and  con- 
servation to  work  in  the  inner  city. 

My  warm  congratulations  to  Girl 
Scouts  pa.st  and  present  on  this  splendid 
anniversary.  Sixty  years  of  service  in  so 
many  important  causes  is  a  remarkable 
record  indeed. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  edi- 
torials from  the  March  12  Hartford 
Courant  and  tlie  Marcli  12  Hartford 
Times  follow : 

[Prom  the  Hfirtford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Mar   12.  19721 

Happy  Birthday   to  4    Miliion   Helpers 

Although  the  average  woman  may  be  a  bit 
reticent  about  her  age.  there  are  4  million 
Girl  Scouts  who  today  are  proud  to  admit 
this  is  their  60th  birthday.  And  they  have  a 
right  to  that  pride  Tlieirs  is  a  heritage  whose 
tapestry  is  made  of  the  silver  floss  of  self- 
improvement  and  the  gi  Iden  threads  of  serv- 
ice. Its  weavers  are  dedicated  leaders  whose 
accvimulated  contribution  of  time  is  beyond 
numbering  since  Juliette  Lov.  invited  18  glrla 
to  tea  in  her  Savannah  home  In  1912.  During 
the  ensuing  ye&is  girls  from  seven  to  17 
have  prepared  theuiSelves  for  the  world  they 
live  m.  And  that  preparation  not  only  en- 
hances their  own  lives  but  also  fits  each 
Scout  with  an  expertise  for  a  lifetime  of  help- 
ing others. 

Indeed,  volunteerlsm.  which  may  well  be 
one  of  modern  day's  most  vital  factors,  is 
synonymous  with  Girl  Scouting  Not  mere 
recipients  of  a  community  agency's  benefits, 
each  girl,  during  her  lifetime  probably  will 
return  many  time;?  what  she  got.  Patterns  of 
service  it",  hospitals  and  to  the  aging  are 
already  well-established,  for  instance. 

And  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  not  a  re- 
cycling program  in  the  state  which  falls  to 
Include  Girl  Scouts  among  the  workers.  In 
education,  the  local  council  notes  a  worthy 
new  project  In  Windsor  last  year  where  older 
Scouts  acted  aa  clasarocm  aides  during  parent 
days  releasing  teachers  for  conferences.  Proof 
of  their  success:  They  were  asked  to  come 
back. 

In  Hartford  plans  are  In  progress  to  plant 
500  trees  on  April  29.  .\rbor  Day,  as  well  as 
participate  In  Keep  .America  Beautlfti!  Day 
through  a  variety  of  clean-up  and  conserva- 
tion projects. 

But,  then,  doesn't  everyone  know  about 
Girl  Scouts'  contributions  to  the  v.e!l-beliig 
cf  all  of  us?  That,  indeed.  Is  the  real  test 
of  their  good  deeds — we  take  them  for 
granted.  But  not  this  week.  Happy  60th.  And 
imai^v  happy  returns,  girls,  Yo\-,'d  I'C  hard  to 
replace. 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Mar.  12. 

19721 

Girl  Scouts  at  60 

Sixty  years  ago,  on  March  12.  1912,  Juliette 
Gordon  Low  organized  the  first  Girl  Scout 
troop  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

From  that  small  beginning,  the  organiza- 
tion has  grown  to  encompass  3,250.000  girls 
and  670.(XX)  adtilts. 

Serving  girls  from  7  to  17,  the  organization 
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grown   In   the   variety   of   its   programs 

jlng  from  conservation  and  and  camping 

assistance  to  nilgrant  worker  r.imi;:es  and 

easlon  of  its  troops   In   the   inner  cities. 

example  of  Girl  Scouting  at   its  best 

In  the  Connecticut  Valley  Girl  Scout 

'.  with   home   base   in    Hartford. 

3   council.    establUhed    In    1921.    serves 

oxlmately  14.000  girls  and  has  some  2.000 

members.  It  has  four  camps   in  East 

and.  Manchester.  Ken-sington  and  Glas- 

iry  and  1=  developing  a  new  one  in  Tol- 

Mass. 

recent  years,  a  continuing  effort  has 
made  to  remake  the  image  of  a  middle- 
middle-mcome  organizati-.n  The  ef- 
as  brought  Girl  Scouting  ta  thousands 
ner  city  children,  to  give  them  the 
'ts  of  year-long  programs  and  summer 
ing 

a  nation  in  which  older  values  are  be:iig 
loned    and    challenged,    Girl    Scouting 

is  like  a  grove  of  ancient  pines,  bending 
moving    with    the    winds    of    change. 

'd  In  a  tradition  of  self  reliance,  learning 
lis.  and  service  to  one's  fellows. 
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RECYCLING    CENTER    IN    DAYTON 
OHIO.  BIG  SUCCESS 


HO^.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 


IN 


OF    OHIO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 
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Mh  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  year 
the  jreater  Dayton.  Ohio.  Jaycees  pro- 
videl  the  seed  money  to  establish  a  re- 
cycling center  in  conjunction  with  Dav- 
ton"^  City  Beautiful  Council.  With  the 
of  many  local  businesses,  the 
has  become  one  of  the  most 
environmental  action  projects  in 
]|lation  through  which  teenage  volun- 
stafBng  a  once  abandoned  service 
have  collected  2  percent,  by 
of  the  solid  waste  collected  bv 
s  Division  of  Waste  Collection, 
center  opened  on  Jime  5,  1971. 
local  paper  and  scrap  metal  re- 
firms  offered  to  provide  large 
box  containers  for  the  collection  of 
and  metal  and  agreed  to  buy  the 
ered  resources.  In  addition,  a  local 
distributor  offered  to  donate  trans- 
tion  of  glass  to  the  nearest  recy- 
plant  80  miles  from  Dayton.  Other 
businesses  donated  barrels,  signs, 
.  tools,  trees,  and  a  refrigerator  for 
cfenter. 

June  1971  and  February  of 

ear,  24,000  vehicles  delivered  to  the 

590   tons  of  paper,   380   tons  of 

200  tons  of  metal,  and  30  tons  of 

ng.  It  is  estimated  that  as  a  result. 

■  trees.  300  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  200 

■  coke  have  been  saved  and  one  and 
million  bottles  have  been  recycled. 

the  center's  services  have  been 

to   accept  motor   oil   for  re- 

and  unused  pesticides  and  high 

ijhate  detergents  for  controlled  in- 

tion. 

projects  have  included  the  col- 

of  more  than  22.000  old  telephone 

during  the  month  of  February. 

'-  month  an  effort  is  underwav  to 

old   bicycles   and   tricycles   that 

repaired  and  repainted  bv  pa- 

of  the  Dayton  Mental  Health  Cen- 

■  given  to  underprivileged  children. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  other  factors 
indicate  further  the  success  which  the 
ce.nter  has  enjoyed. 

First,  the  income  realized  by  the  cen- 
ter from  the  sale  of  recovered  resources 
has  enabled  it  to  repay  the  seed  money 
and  to  pay  its  operatLnj;  expenses.  The 
center's  profits  are  divided  between  the 
high  school  student  volunteers  and  the 
Jaycees"  handicapped  children's  pro- 
gram. I  should  point  out  here  that  the 
center  is  open  only  on  Tuesday  and 
Ttiursday  afternoons  and  all  day  Sat- 
urday. 

Second,  the  center's  success  has  led  to 

the  development  of  similar  projects  in 
four  neighboring  communities. 

Third,  a  brochure  entitled  "Planning 
and  Operating  an  Environmentally  and 
Economically  Successful  Recycling 
Center,"  written  as  a  rasult  of  the  proj- 
ect, has  been  requested  and  mailed  to 
more  than  300  individuals  and  groups  in 
30  States. 

On  March  4.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  center.  All  of  the  laudatory 
comments  I  have  heard  were  confirmed. 
The.se  young  people  truly  are  doing  an 
outstandms  ,iob.  They  and  their  patrons, 
many  of  whom  are  forming  carpools  and 
taking  turns  delivering  the  neighbor- 
hoods recoverable  resources,  deserve  our 
praise  and  support. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  list  the  names  of  the  businesses  and 
agencies  which  have  contributed  to  the 
cenre'-'s  effort .>: 

Backyard  Farmers  &  Ecology  Garden  Club. 

Becker  Electric. 

Behm  Glass. 

Bonbrlpht  Distributors. 

Borchers  Ford. 

Clark  Oil  Company. 

Cotter  Sign  Company. 

Dayton's  Bureau  of  Parks  &  Division  of 
Waste  Collection. 

Dayton  Outdoor  Advertising. 

Delco  Moraine. 

Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Company. 

Flori  Mill  Supply  Company. 

Franklin  Iron  and  Metal. 

FVyman  Display  Company. 

Garden    Club   Federation   of  Dayton   and 
Vicinity. 
GEL  Electric. 
Industrial  Waste  Disposal. 
Loose  Nursery. 
Marathon  Oil  Company. 
Martin  Electric  Company. 
Midwest  Beer  Dlstribuors. 
Montgomery  County  Beer  Distributors. 
Multimedia.  Inc. 
Parking  Management.  Inc 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company. 
Photo-Span.  Inc. 
Quality  Beer  Distribut-ors. 
Siebenthaler  Nursery. 
Slegler  Bottling  Company. 
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NASHVILLE  BANNER  PRAISES 
HOUSE  ACTION  ON  BUSING 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  editorial 
commented  favorably  on  the  recent  ac- 


tion of  the  House  in  standing  fast  on 
strong  aniibusing  amendments  to  pro- 
hibit busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
the  schools. 

Because   of   the   interest   of   my   col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
matter.  I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith. 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Mar.  9.  1972  j 
On  Busing  Issue,  House  Says  No  I 

The  US  House  of  Representatives  demon- 
strated yesterday  why  it  is  called  the  legisla- 
tive instrument  closest  to  the  people.  By  a 
272-139  vote — virtually  two  to  one — it  in- 
structed members  on  that  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  to  stand  fast  behind  the 
-strongest  anti-buslng  amendments  vet  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  block  biising  for 
achievement  of  racial  balance  in  the  schools. 

Critics  are  weeping  on  the  premise  that 
this  stand  will  paralyze  or  destrov  the  present 
Educational  Finance  Bill  now  before  Con- 
gress. Apparently  they  regard  that  as  un- 
touchable. 

The  nation's  concern  at  the  grassroots  level 
is  that  the  busing  devotees  will  destroy  the 
school  system— by  inflicting  outrageous  hard- 
ships on  the  children,  black  and  white  alike 
and  by  removing  all  local  controls  in  favor  of 
strings  m  the  hands  of  a  centralized  bureauc- 
racy. 

Senators  on  the  side  of  the  pe<3ple  came 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  adding  that  cor- 
rective rider  to  the  Education  Bill  in  their 
^'wn  chamber.  Unquestionably  they  will  be 
spurred  by  the  decision  in  the  House— the  net 
being  progress  on  a  two-fold  approach,  ban- 
ning busing  specifically  by  the  written  law 
or  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution 

Tennessee  notes  with  gratitude  that  its 
House  delegation  yesterday  was  on  the  peo- 
ple's side  Eight  Tennessee  votes  there  were 
registered  against  busing  and  Rep.  William 
Anderson,  out  of  the  city,  was  paired  against 

That  conforms  assuredly  with  the  people's 
sentiment  expressed  more  than  inferentially 
by  the  state  House  of  Representatives  yester- 
day. It  moved  to  put  a  busing  referendum  on 
the  presidential  primary  ballot. 

Hardly  could  there  be  any  question  on  how 
the  electorate  will  vote  on  that  question. 

It  is  one  of  those  states,  north,  south,  east 
and  '.vest,  that  have  Instructed— or  would  In- 
struct—their representative  law-makers  to 
vote  against  this  inordinately  costlv.  cumber- 
some, totally  unacceptable  busing  extrav- 
aganza. 

The  .schools  still  belong  to  the  people  As 
President  Nixon  has  said,  the  controls  belong 
there  Let  Washington  take  due  note  of  that, 
and  act  accordingly;  the  will  and  right  of  the 
people  demanding  it. 


JAMES  W.  HOWE  ANALYZES  SPECIAL 
DRAWING  RIGHTS  SYSTEM  IN 
OVERSEAS  DEVELOPMENT  COUN- 
CIL STUDY 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Overseas 
Development  Council  has  just  issued  a 
highly  informative  examination  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  and  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  system,  authored  by 
James  W.  Howe,  a  former  longtime  of- 
ficial of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper.  Mr.  Howe 
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cites  prospects  for  a  more  efficient  world 
economy  which  could  result  from  revis- 
ing the  present  SDR  distribution  for- 
mula. The  potential  advantages  include 
increased  prospects  for  a  U.S.  trade  sur- 
plus and  increased  pressures  for  fiscal 
responsibility  by  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations,  he  suggests. 
The  paper  follows: 

Distributing  the  Benefits  or  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  Among  Nations  Rich  and  Poor 
(By  James  W.  Howe) 

SDR   RESERVES 

Two  years  ago  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  began  creating  something  akin 
to  international  money  in  large  amounts — • 
over  $3  billion  per  year.  It  was  called  Special 
Drawing  Rights  (SDR's)  and  Is  often  popu- 
larly referred  to  as  "paper  gold."  SDR's  may 
be  used  by  governments  as  offlcial  reserves. 
As  world  trade  exi>ands  and  governments  de- 
sire more  reserves.  It  is  exf>ected  that  ad- 
ditional SDR's  will  be  needed.  The  U.S.  New 
Economic  Policy  of  August  15.  1971.  and  the 
recent  devaluation  of  the  dollar  may  make 
the  dollar  less  desirable  as  offlcial  reserves, 
and  hence  may  cause  the  Importance  of 
SDR's  in  the  world's  monetary  system  to  in- 
crease. 

Since  World  War  IX,  most  reserves  have 
consisted  of  gold  and  dollars.  But  gold  sup- 
ply is  not  increasing  fast  enough  or  at  a  re- 
liable enough  pace  to  meet  the  expanding 
need  for  reserves.  Insofar  as  the  supply  of 
dollars  is  concerned,  it  can  only  expand  if 
the  U.S.  runs  a  deficit,  and  issues  dollar  ob- 
ligations to  cover  it.  These  obligations  are 
used  by  others  as  reserves.  For  a  time  was 
acceptable  but  it  has  a  number  of  draw- 
backs when  done  continually.  Thus  a  new 
reserve  was  needed,  such  as  SDR's,  whose 
supply  could  be  controlled  by  deliberate  in- 
ternational decisions.  Otherwise,  nations 
were  apt  to  create  barriers  to  International 
trade,  devalue  their  currency  or  follow  In- 
ternally deflationary  policies  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  Inadequate  reserves. 

The  basic  decision  to  create  SDR's  was 
made  by  a  group  of  the  ten  richest  trading 
countries  outside  the  Communist  world, 
called  the  Grotip  of  Ten,  Its  decision  was 
formalized  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  which  has  118  members  and  a  weighted 
voting  system  in  which  the  rich  nations  con- 
trol 73^,  of  the  vote.  That  decision,  ratified 
on  July  28,  1969.  was  to  create  $9.5  billion  of 
SDR's  over  a  three  year  period  and  thereafter 
to  decide  at  suitable  intervals  how  many 
additional  SDR's  to  create.  On  January  1. 
1972,  allocation  of  SDR's  under  the  first  three 
year  period  was  completed.  Hence  during  the 
current  year  a  new  decision  by  the  IMF  is 
expected  on  the  duration  of  the  next  basic 
period,  the  volume  of  SDR  issuances  and  on 
any  change  that  may  be  agreed  in  the  for- 
mula for  distributing  them. 

special  rules  on  SDR's 
Many  of  the  rules  governing  the  SDR  agree- 
ment are  designed  to  assure  that  members 
accept  SDR's  when  they  can  afford  to  do  so 
and  do  not  try  to  get  rid  of  them  unless  they 
genuinely  need  to.  "Need"  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, judged  by  each  country  for  itself,  but 
the  rules  generally  adhered  to  are  that  a 
country  may  exchange  its  SDR's  for  a  cur- 
rency it  desires  only  when  it  is  running  a 
persistent  deficit  ir  its  balance  of  pavments. 
or  has  problems  with  its  reserves.  Siinllarly, 
participation  in  the  scheme  requires  those 
countries  with  balance  of  payments  in  sur- 
plus and  which  are  designated  by  the  IMF 
as  being  able  to  afford  to  do  so.  to  accept 
SDR's  and  give  up  an  acceptable  convertible 
currency.  The  maximum  amount  of  SDR's 
that  "designated"  participants  may  be  re- 
quired to  accept  is  two  times  their  original 
SDR  allocation. 
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distribltion  or  sdr's 
SDR's  are  distributed  free  of  charge  to 
those  members  of  the  IMF  which  elect  to 
participate  m  the  SDR  scheme.  The  distribu- 
tion is  in  accordance  witii  the  members' 
■quota"  in  the  IMF,  R<?ughly,  this  means  In 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  money  such 
c:)untries  originally  put  up  back  in  1945  or 
under  subsequent  amendments)  to  get  the 
IMP  started.  Thus  the  m.emsers  wh.ch  sec 
up  the  IMF  and  subscribeJ  the  largest  quo- 
tas tend  to  get  most  SDR's,  The  25  so-callc.-i 
"developed  countries'  receive  nearly  73',  '.f 
the  total  the  same  i>erct'ntage  as  their  votes 
in  the  I.MF,  The  8S  less  developed  countries 
(LDC'si  that  participate  in  the  SDR  scheme 
get  the  remainder  (27',  ).  Seven  IMF  mem- 
bers do  not  participate  in  the  SDR  .scheme 
Nonmembers  get  no  SDR's,  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Yugoslavia,  no  Communists  have 
joined  the  IMF. 

The  reason  the  SDR  system  was  created 
was  to  put  liquidity  where  it  is  needed  in 
order  to  encourage  countries  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  to  follow  wise  economic  policies 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  more  efficient 
world  economy. 

A  number  of  monetary  experts  have  criti- 
cized the  present  distribution  formula  be- 
cause it  provides  no  incentive  for  recipients 
to  follow  sound  internal  economic  policies 
and  to  reduce  barriers  to  international  tr.ide. 
LDC's  criticize  the  system  because  it  does 
not  sufficiently  support  their  development. 
There  are  a  number  of  proposals  for  revLslne 
the  distribution  formula  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives and  to  give  more  of  the  benefits  of 
the  SDR  scheme  to  the  LDC's.  Some  would 
give  SDR's  directly  to  LDC's.  or  to  the  inter- 
national banks  which  would  lend  to  them 
thus  making  developed  countries  earn  SDR's 
by  exporting.  Others  would  make  the  devel- 
oped countries  pay  for  the  SDR's  with,  for 
example,  their  own  currency,  and  give  or  lend 
those  currencies  to  the  LDC's  through  the 
international  development  banks.  Some 
would  require  the  developed  countries  to 
"voluntarily"  give  some  of  their  SDR's  or 
the  equivalent  in  national  currency  to  the  in- 
ternational development  banks. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals  applying 
to  the  annual  creations  of  SDR's.  a  proposal 
has  been  made  recently  that  there  be  a  spe- 
cial Issuance  of  SDR's  which  would  be  ex- 
changed for  some  of  the  excessive  balances 
of  dollars  and  sterling  being  held  as  official 
reserves  by  certain  countries.  Estimates  of 
the  size  of  the  "overhang"  of  unwanted  re- 
serve currencies  range  between  $15  and  $30 
billion.  The  SDR's  Issued  by  the  IMP  cur- 
rently pay  \Vi%  Interest  (on  amounts  held 
over  and  above  the  original  allocation) 
whereas  dollar  and  sterling  obligations  pay  a 
much  higher  rate.  The  difference  in  interest 
between  what  the  IMF  would  receive  from  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.K.  and  the  interest  the  IMP 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  holders  of  the 
special  issue  of  SDR's  could  be  devoted  to  de- 
velopment. 

Most  of  the  rich  countries  originally  op- 
posed the  Idea  of  distributing  to  LDC's 
more  of  the  benefits  of  annual  SDR  creations. 
They  have  raised  a  number  of  objections 
which  are  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  that 
follow. 

WOULD   greater   DISTRIBUTION    OF  THE   BENEFITS 
TO    LDC  S    IMPAIR    THE    SDR    SYSTEM' 

The  developed  countries  were  convinced 
that  directing  more  of  the  benefits  of  an- 
nual SDR  creations  to  development  would 
impair  or  possibly  destroy  the  SDR  system 
It  would  be  hard  enough,  they  reasoned,  to 
get  participants  to  accept  these  untried  in- 
struments and  retain  them  as  part  of  their 
official  reserves.  If  recipients  had  to  pay  for 
them  with  their  own  resources,  they  might 
simply  be  unwilling  to  participate.  Thus,  the 
first  thing  any  proponent  of  a  redistribution 
formula  has  to  prove  is  that  such  a  formula 
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will  not  make  members  unwilling  to  accept 
and  hold  SDR's.  This  in  turn  depends  Mpon 
whether  members  consider  SDR's  to  be  a 
vahiable  reserve  asset.  If  they  do.  they 
will  presumably  be  willing  to  pay  resources 
to  get  them.  If  not.  they  would  not  be  will- 
ing and  hence  adopting  one  of  the  redis- 
tribution formulas  (which  would  require  the 
rich  countries  to  pay  resources  to  get  SDR's) 
would  effect. vely  impair  the  operation  of  the 
SDR  sy.^tem. 

The  acid  test  is  whether  countries  want 
SDR's  enough  to  spend  their  own  currency 
(and  therefore  their  own  goods  and  serv- 
ices) to  get  them.  Only  two  years  have 
elapsed,  so  any  conclusions  must  be  tenta- 
tive But  there  is  growing  evidence  that  rich 
countries  do  consider  SDR's  to  be  a  real  re- 
serve asset,  if  not  a.s  good  as  gold,  then  at 
least  good  enough  to  Justify  holding  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  them  in  their  reserves. 
Several  countries,  when  given  a  choice  by 
the  IMF  of  receiving  gold  or  SDR's  (on  a 
special  transaction  not  realted  to  SDR  allo- 
cations) have  chosen  SDR  s  And  the  IMF 
in  its  most  recent  Annual  Report  (page  38) 
has  set  down  its  own  summary  conclusion 
of  experience  to  date : 

'During  the  period  of  January  1.  1970  to 
June  30.  1971.  special  drawing  rights  have 
become  establlshea  as  usable  and  accept- 
able reserve  assets  in  transactions  among 
participants  and  in  transactions  and  opera- 
tions between  partlcipant-s  and  the  General 
Account:  participants  have  been  willing  to 
hold  and  acquire  them  and  have  been  able 
to  u.se  them  readily  to  obtain  needed  for- 
eign exchange,  ' 

Since  that  time  the  decision  to  devalue 
the  dollar  in  December  has  probably  en- 
hanced the  value  of  SDR's  in  the  mlrids  of 
some  national  monetary  authorities.  If  this 
preliminary  evidence  of  the  acceptability  of 
SDR's  is  reliable,  this  means  that  adopt- 
ing one  of  the  redustributlon  formtilas  would 
not  destory  the  SDR  system. 

COULD  FUNDING  UNWANTED  r.ESERVE  CURRENCIES 
BE  DONE  IN  A  WAY  THAT  WOULD  DISTRIBUTE 
SOME  OF  THE  BENEFITS  OF  THE  TRANSACTION 
TO    DEVELOPMENT' 

In  order  to  rid  the  international  monetary 
system  of  the  destabilizing  effects  of  the  large 
Ijalances  of  dollars  and  sterling,  proposals 
have  been  dl.scussed  under  which  a  portion  of 
such  balances  would  be  obtained  by  the 
IMF  in  exchange  for  a  spec^  Issuance  of 
SDR  s  Tliese  proposals  would  devote  to  de- 
velopment the  difference  between  the  rela- 
tively high  Interest  rate  the  IMF  receives  on 
the  reserve  currency  obligations  and  the  lU'o 
paid  on  SDRs.  One  problem  Is  that  the 
holder,^  of  the  reserve  currencies  might  ob- 
ject to  losing  this  Interest  rate  differential 
even  though  they  gained  an  asset  ■«'lth  an 
exchange  rate  guarantee.  Thus.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  pay  more  than  I'j'"  on  the 
special  issuance  of  SDR's.  and  the  differential 
available  for  development  w^ould  be  cor- 
respondingly smaller.  Moreover,  if  reserve 
currency  countries  were  required  to  main- 
tain the  gold  value  of  IMF  holdings  of  such 
currencies,  they  might  ask  for  a  reduction 
m  interest  rates  paid  thereon  Conceivably 
the  combined  effect  of  these  two  positions 
might  kill  any  Interest  rate  differential 
a\allable    for    development. 

In  addition  to  (or  a-s  an  alternative  to) 
the  Interest  rate  differential,  there  might 
be  an  agreement  between  the  IMF  and  the 
reserve  currency  countries  under  which  the 
IMP  holdings  of  excess  dollars  and  sterling 
would  be  amortized  by  the  US,  and  the  U,K,, 
for  example  under  a  flexible  schedule  which 
required  payments  In  times  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments surplus  but  not  in  times  of  deficit  The 
a-i<;ets  received  by  the  IMF  as  these  reserve 
currency  obligations  were  retired  could  be 
devoted  to  development. 
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riCLD  A  REDISTBIBCTION  FORMrLA  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  ANNUAL  SDR  ALLOCATIONS  PtTT  PRXS- 
St;RE  ON  THB  IMF  TO  CREATE  MORE  LIQUIDITY 
THAN  TUB  WORLD  NEEDS  FOB  TRADING  PrrR- 
POSES? 

Some  observers  have  objected  to  a  formula 

.•hich  gives  more  of  the  benefits  of  annual 

)R  creations  to  the  LDC's  on  the  grounds 

hat  the  latter  will  press  for  a  larger  volume 

SDR  creations  than  Is  necessary  to  meet 

e  world's  need  for  liquidity  because  a  large 

!  ilume  of  SDK's  would  give  more  resources 

the  LDC's.  Two  factors  would  discourage 

s  from  happening. 

First.  LDC's  have  only  a  minority  vote  In 
lie  actual  decision-making.  Their  vote 
ainounts  to  23%  and  it  takes  a  majority  of 
8;  %  to  make  the  decision  to  create  SDK's. 
T  lus.  LDC's  could  not  force  through  a  plan 
t:  create  SDR's  excessively.  On  the  other 
'nind.  they  could  veto  an  SDR  scheme  If 
ey  thought  It  was  creating  too  few  SDR's. 
nee  that  would  give  them  zero  resources  It 
Is  unlikely  they  would  do  so.  but  It  Is  a 
possibility. 

Second,  as  a  condition  of  accepting  the  re- 
dfetrlbutlon  formula,  the  rich  countries 
uld  Insist  that  the  IMF  adopt  an  un- 
eauivccal  statement  of  principle  that  volume 
c^  SDR  issuances  Is  to  be  governed  only  by 
nslderatlons  of  need  for  liquidity  and  ex- 
plicitly not  by  need  for  development  re- 
Lirces.  Thereafter,  any  pressure  by  LDC's  to 
crbate  additional  SDR's  to  meet  develop- 
msnt  needs  would  be  weakened  by  the  fact 
ti-  at  It  would  be  out  of  order  under  the  IMF's 
t  itement  of  principle. 

Another  possibility  exactly  the  opposite  of 
trte  one  discussed  above   is  that  the  LE)C's 
m  ght  strike  a  deal   with  Europe  In   which 
Europe,  which  currently  wants  fewer  SDR's 
tian  the  U.S.  would   support  an  SDR  dis- 
ir  butlon  formula  favorable  to  the  LCD's  in 
re;urn    for   LDC    support    for    fewer   SDR's 
Mtthematically  such  a  deal  could  work  out  to 
Id  mere  resources  for  the  LDC's  than  the 
prtsent   system.   This   might   hurt   the    CS. 
wlilch  has  welcomed  a  large  volume  of  SDR's. 
But  of  course,  no  such  deal  could  go  through 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  U.S.  which 
S3  enough  votes  to  cast  a  veto 
rhe  above  discussion  points  up  a  danger 
perhaps  equal  to  the  danger  that  LDC's  will 
sefk  to  force  excessive  creations.  This  danger 
that  powerful   developed  countries  which 
t  a  deficit  In  their  balance  of  payments, 
ly  prcs.5  for  Target  creations.  The  U.S  .  with 
"'    of  the  vote,  the  largest  "user"  to  date 
SDR's  and  with  a  prospect  cf  cont!'r.)ed 
clt  car.  veto  any  SDR  scheme  it  ccr.  =  ld- 
;r»   Inadequate.    Moreover,   it    not   only   has 
;es.   It   has   great   eccnomic   and   political 
^•er    Commentators  on  the  various  redis- 
oution   formulas  have  often  taken  It   for 
inted  the  LDC's  would  press  irresponsibly 
large    creatloi'.s    to    serve    their    needs 
ereas  the  rich  countries  would  always  be 
responsibly  conservative.   Such   may   no'   be 
case  at  all. 
-et  us  consider  the  voting   lineup  in  the 
hypothetical  case  where  100'"''   of  the  SDR's 
aiiiiually  created  was  allocated  to  the  World 
Bynk  to  convert  to  convertible  currencies  to 
be  used  frr  development.  All  of   the  LDCs 
Mid  be  in  favor  cf  a  large  volume  of  SDR's. 
B'  t   sinre    no   developed   cou:^.try   could   re- 
ceive ar.v  windfall  las  a  number  cf  them  do 
Clt  present)  all  of  them  would  be  more  likely 
to  favor  the  volume  they  objectively  believed 
to  be  required  by  world  liquidity  needs.  Un- 
de     the  present  system,  any  country  which 
ex|iected   a  deficit  might  vote   for  excessive 
c.'fatlons.  Instead  of  only  2T^r    of  the  vote 
I  the  LDC  share)    being  In  favor  of  excessive 
cr(  atlons.  It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine  situa- 
tlcQS  where  a  much  larger  percentage  would 
so  vote   (e.g.,  US.,  U.K..  and  the  LDC's  to- 
gei  her  total  over  half  the  vote) . 

'  Ilia  discussion  of  just  a  few  of  the  pos- 
slb  le  interplays  of  interest  Illustrates  that  It 
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Is  by  no  means  certain  what  effect.  If  any. 
adoption  of  a  redistribution  formula  might 
have  on  volume  of  SDR's. 

WOULD       ALLOCATING       MORE       SDR'S OR       THEIR 

EQUIVALENT      IN      NATIONAL      CURRENCIES ^TO 

POOa     COtTN'TRIES     BE     INFI.ATTONART ' 

■Would  it  create  more  demand  for  goods 
from  the  developed  countries  than  the  pres- 
ent allocation  formula?  In  all  probability  it 
would.  Indeed,  since  one  major  purpose  of 
the  redistribution  formulas  is  to  move  re- 
sources from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  total  world 
demand  should  go  iip  unless  offset  by  a  de- 
crease in  demand  in  the  rich  countries.  Such 
a  decrease  might  occur,  for  example,  as  a  re- 
sult of  tax  increases  in  the  rich  countries 
to  raise  the  revenue  to  pay  for  the  SDR's. 

But  let  us  assume  worldwide  demand  would 
rise.  'Would  this  cause  Inflation?  It  wo'old 
not.  If  the  demand  were  directed  to  cotin- 
trles  having  unused  productive  capacity, 
such  as  the  U.S.  currently  has.  But  to  some 
extent  demand  would  be  directed  to  coun- 
tries whose  factories,  farms  and  labor  force 
were  already  fully  employed.  This  would  have 
an  inflationary  effect  on  such  countries. 

Some  observers  have  suggested  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem  is  to  tie  (or  partially 
tie  I  funds  generated  by  the  redistribution 
formula.  Then  these  funds  could  only  be 
used  for  procurement  in  the  country  that 
put  up  such  funds  to  pay  for  the  SDR's,  (or 
under  alternate  versions  of  the  formula,  the 
country  that  put  up  a  share  of  its  SDR's). 
Because  of  the  tying,  the  inflationary  pres- 
sure would  not  concentrate  in  the  full- 
employment  countries.  The  flaw  in  the  tying 
suggestion  is  that  the  full -employment 
countries  probably  would  not  permit  It.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  not  as  worried  about 
inflationary  pressure  a.s  they  are  about  los- 
ing potential  b\islness  to  the  U.S.  and  other 
economies.  This  in  Itself  is  a  sign  the  infla- 
tion argument  does  not  currently  reflect  real 
political  forces  In  the  rich  countries. 

The  inflation  argtiment  would  be  valid 
only  If  the  world  as  a  whole  were  experienc- 
ing full  employment  So  long  as  there  Is  sub- 
stantial unemployment  among  the  exporting 
countries,  the  inflation  argument  Is  not  very 
powerful.  And  even  if  the  whole  Industrial- 
ized world  were  enjoying  full  employment, 
that  might  be  an  argument  for  limiting  the 
creation  of  SDR's.  but  not  for  creating  them 
and  then  allocating  them  predominantly  to 
the  rich  countries. 

To  argue  this  way  is  to  say  that  the  rich 
countries  cannot  spare  resources  for  the 
poor.  In  fact,  that  Is  what  the  whole  infla- 
tion argument  comes  down  to  can  the  rich 
spare  resources  for  the  poor?  Most  of  the 
arguments  I  have  seen  aigalnst  the  redistri- 
bution formulas  are  prefaced  with  declara- 
tions of  support  for  more  aid  for  develop- 
ment. Some  of  these  commentators  explicitly 
endorse  the  idea  that  the  rich  should  supply 
one  percent  of  their  GNP  in  aid.  Having 
taken  this  stand,  it  Is  therefore  inconsistent 
for  such  observers  to  use  the  inflation  argu- 
ment against  redistribution  since  (with  some 
vaulatlons)  the  Inflation  argument  Is  as  ap- 
plicable to  an  increase  In  aid  appropriations 
1  of  comparajle  size)  as  it  Is  to  development 
funds  generated  by  a  redistribution  formula. 
Finally,  a  look  at  the  figures  suggests  the 
inflationary  impact  may  be  quantitatively 
Inslgnlflcant.  Let  us  assume  that  SDR's  were 
created  at  an  annual  average  of  $5  billion  per 
year,  a  $2  billion  Increase  over  present  levels; 
that  100"  of  the  SDR's  or  their  equivalent 
In  currencies  were  given  to  the  LDC's  and 
that  the  LDC's  were  twice  as  prone  to  use 
them  as  the  rich.  (Some  of  these  assump- 
tions are  deliberately  exaggerated.)  The  ex- 
tra inflationary  Impact  on  the  world  of  such 
a  redistribution  system  would  be  $2.5  bUllon 
compared  with  a  system  which  gave  100% 
of  the  SDR's  to  the  developed  countnea  The 
total  annual  demand  in  developed  countries 
at  present  Is  $1  868  bUllon  (In  1969)  exclud- 
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ing  Communist  countries.  So.  assuming  that 
all  of  the  increased  demand  wound  up  in 
the  developed  countries  of  the  free  world,  the 
Inflationary  impact  on  them  would  be  a  little 
over  one-tenth  of  one  percent.  If  full-em- 
ployment countries  "suffered"  twice  as  much 
Impact  (got  twice  as  much  of  the  additional 
business)  as  the  average  participating  coun- 
try, the  pressure  on  them  still  would  be  well 
under  three-tenths  of  one  percent.  This  sug- 
gests the  Inflation  threat  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. 

WOILD   FUNDS   GENERATED   BY    A  REDISTRIBtTTION 
FORMULA  MERELY  SUBSTITtTTE  FOR  AID  FUNDS? 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  redis- 
tribution formulas  would  allocate  SDR's  or 
funds  generated  by  SDR's  to  the  Interna- 
tional development  banks  for  lending  to  the 
less  developed  countries.  This  has  stimu- 
lated the  objection  that  whatever  resources 
may  be  transferred  to  the  three  Interna- 
tional development  banks  by  such  a  formula 
may  not  be  additive.  Donor  countries  may 
simply  reduce  the  funds  they  would  other- 
wise have  made  available  to  the  banks 
through   appropriations,   by  a  like  amount. 

How  much  appropriated  money  do  the 
banks  receive  now?  The  three  banks  which 
receive  appropriations  are  (1)  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA)  which 
Is  the  soft  loan  window  of  the  World  Bank. 
(2)  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB)  and  (3)  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
(ADB)  A  fourth  bank,  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  has  not  yet  gotten  sufflcleiitly 
under  way  to  receive  major  contributions 
from  the  donor  countries.  The  donors  now 
have  agreed  to  finance  IDA  at  a  rate  of  $800 
mlliion  per  year.  In  the  case  of  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  IDB,  the  U.S.  (the  only  devel- 
oped country  contributor)  has  sought  an 
authorization  from  Congress  of  about  $350 
million  per  year.  There  Is  no  basis  yet  for  cal- 
culating an  annual  rate  for  the  soft  loan  win- 
dow of  the  ADB.  The  original  contributions 
In  hand  or  being  sought  for  ADB  come  to 
.$300  million  from  all  countries.  For  awhile 
the  ADB  rate  of  use  will  be  small. 

Thus,  the  soft  loan  windows  of  these  three 
banks  together  are  scheduled  to  receive  about 
$12  billion  In  annual  contributions  of  appro- 
priations from  donor  countries.  This  would 
be  an  expansion  over  recent  levels  of  actual 
use  which  have  been  about  $1.0  bUllon  per 
year  If  the  current  rate  of  $3  billion  of 
.'^DR's  were  created  and  If  50%  of  the 
SDR's  or  funds  generated  by  SDR's 
were  provided  to  the  banks  the  annual 
amount  would  be  $1.5  billion,  a  modest  In- 
crease over  the  present  rate  of  use.  It  might 
be  some  time  before  the  banks  could  use 
more  than  $1.5  bUUon.  Meanwhile  therefore, 
it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  annual  re- 
plenishments of  the  banks  with  donor  coun- 
try appropriated  funds  might  be  discon- 
tinued or  reduced.  This  is  even  more  likely 
to  be  true  If  In  addition  to  the  above  funds. 
banks  are  the  beneflciarles  of  funds  gener- 
ated by  funding  the  excess  of  holdings  of 
dollars  and  sterling  official  reservers.  Yet  even 
if  annual  appropriations  were  entirely  dis- 
continued, three  Important  gains  would  have 
been  achieved  by  adopting  a  redistribution 
formula: 

First,  obtaining  funds  through  such  a  for- 
mula involves  no  budgetary  burden  for  donor 
countries.  Thus  It  Is  much  lees  painful  than 
annual  foreign  aid  appropriations.  Second, 
adopting  the  redistribution  formula  elimi- 
nates what  appears  to  the  LDC's  to  be  a  clear 
case  of  unfairness  built  Into  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system,  thus  alleviating  a 
needless  irritant.  Third,  at  least  Judged  from 
the  numbers  above  (which  I  believe  are  con- 
servative) adopting  one  of  the  formulas 
would  permit  an  expansion  In  the  soft  loan 
activities  of  the  International  financial  in- 
stitutions. If  one  of  the  formulas  were  also 
applied  to  funding  the  dollar  and  sterling 
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"overhang"  an  even  greater  expansion  could 
occur. 

However,  it  Is  not  necessarily  the  case  that 
resources  generated  by  such  formulas  would 
be  programmed  through  the  banks.  Proposals 
abound  for  using  such  resources  to  help  de- 
velopment, other  than  through  the  lending 
programs  of  the  banks.  For  example,  one  pro- 
posal would  use  such  funds  to  help  LDC's 
raise  money  by  placing  their  bonds  In  the 
expensive  private  bond  markets  of  the  devel- 
oped countries.  Funds  resulting  from  redis- 
tribution formulas  could  be  used  to  pay  part 
of  the  interest  charges  on  such  bonds.  An- 
other proposal  would  use  such  funds  to  sub- 
sidize trade  among  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. There  are  other  proposals.  Hence  It  does 
not  automatically  follow  that  adoption  of  a 
redistribution  formula  would  even  temporar- 
ily relieve  donor  countries  of  the  burden  of 
appropriating  funds  for  the  banks. 

Some  observers  argue  that  adopting  such 
a  formula  would  cause  Congress  to  cut  appro- 
priations not  only  for  the  banks  but  also  for 
bilateral  development  aid  as  well.  No  doubt 
some  opponents  of  aid  would  use  this  as  a 
reason  to  argue  for  such  cuts.  But  depending 
on  the  way  funds  generated  by  a  redistribu- 
tion formula  are  used,  such  a  formula  could 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  their  case. 
For  example.  If  the  formula  reduced  the 
budgetary  burden  of  aid  by  removing  the 
banks'  appropriations  from  the  budget,  that 
might  enable  supporters  of  aid  to  more  easily 
win  approval  for  the  remaining  bilateral  de- 
velopment aid  package  since  the  total  volume 
of  appropriations  for  development  would  be 
smaller.  On  the  other  hand,  if  funds  gen- 
erated by  such  a  formula  wers  so  used  that 
there  was  no  reduction  In  appropriations  re- 
quested for  the  banks,  the  existence  of  the 
formula  might  be  used  by  aid  opponents  to 
achieve  some  cuts  In  bilateral  appropriations. 

But  even  if  the  worst  befell  and  the  cute  in 
bilateral  and  multilateral  approprlatlona 
completely  offset  the  flows  cf  benefits  from 
SDR  creations,  there  would  still  be  the  first 
two  gains  cited  above  plus  one  other  appli- 
cable to  bilateral  aid.  Funds  generated  by  the 
formula  would  be  of  higher  quality  than  bi- 
lateral aid  funds  because  they  would  be  un- 
tied, more  concessional  and  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  many  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative restrictions  that  have  reduced  the 
flexibility  and  utility  of  bilateral  aid  funds. 

And  there  is  the  additional  factor  that^ 
in  the  case  of  the  U.S.— aid  appropriations 
for  development  seem  to  be  in  profound 
trouble,  condemned  In  the  view  of  many 
seasoned  observers,  to  continuing  stagnation. 
For  example,  the  recent  aid  bill  approved  by 
Congress  makes  clear  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  bilateral  development  loans  should  drop 
to  $100  mUllon  by  1975.  Thus  the  question 
may  not  be  "will  SDR-generated  funds  cause 
appropriations  to  decline?"  but  rather, 
"since  appropriations  are  declining  any\^'ay, 
will  SDR's  help  to  meet  the  need?" 

WOULD  THERE  BE  HARMFUL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN 
THE  FUNDS  SUPPLIED  BY  A  REDISTRIBimON 
FORMULA? 

Related  to  the  above,  some  liave  objected 
that  during  periods  when  fewer  additional 
SDR's  were  needed  for  liquidity  the  Interna- 
tional financial  Institutions  dependent  on 
t'ne  SDR  creations  would  suffer.  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  once  having  discontinued  ap- 
propriations It  would  be  hard  to  start  them 
again.  In  the  U.S.  the  reverse  may  be  the 
case.  If  we  had  gone  without  approprlatlona 
for  International  banks  (or  managed  with 
reduced  appropriations)  for  a  period  of  years, 
and  if  there  were  a  prospect  that  the"  need 
to  reactivate  appropriations  was  a  one-time 
need,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  SDR  sys- 
tem to  generate  funds.  It  might  be  much 
easier  to  get  appropriations  than  If  annual 
appropriayons  were  a  regular  occurrence.  In 
the  case  of  foreign  aid.  seeking  Congressional 
appropriations  annually,  instead  of  building 
tolerance  for  appropriations,  seems  to  have 
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built  cumulatively  greater  resistance.  A  sys- 
tem which  relied  on  SDR's,  using  appropria- 
tions only  Intermittently  when  it  was  not 
necessary  to  create  SDR's.  might  work  much 
better.  Compared  with  the  grim  prospects  for 
appropriations — at  least  In  the  U.S.— the 
argument  that  SDR-geuerated  funds  might 
fluctuate  Is  not  very  strong.  In  addition,  if 
annual  SDR-generated  funds  were  supple- 
mented by  funds  from  funding  the  overhang 
of  dollars  and  sterling  the  latter  would  help 
to  cushion  any  shock  resulting  from  the 
Interruptions  In  the  former. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  observers  suggest 
a  future  decline  in  need  for  liquidity  nifght 
not  be  temporary.  For  example,  if  the  mone- 
tary reforms  now  being  negotiated  are  so 
successful  that  necessary  adjustments  In 
trade  can  be  made  quickly  and  smoothly 
through  exchange  rate  reallgnmenis.  it  is 
possible  that.  In  time,  countries  may  want  to 
accumulate  fewer  reserves.  Future  SDR  an- 
nual creations  might  drop  in  volume  lo  a 
fraction  of  the  current  rate  and  even  run 
at  negative  levels  for  short  periods.  At  pres- 
ent, that  does  not  appear  likely  since'  The 
hoarding  urge  seems  to  be  part  of  the  ge- 
netic fiber  of  Man.  But  no  one  can  be  sure 
it  will  not  happen.  Hence  caution  is  neces- 
sary. At  this  stage  it  would  be  premature 
to  count  on  being  able  to  discontinue  appro- 
priations for  international  banks  permanent- 
ly- 

ARE  THE  REDISTRIBUTION  FORMULAS  AN   EVASION 
OF    PARLIAMENTARY    CONTROL    OVER    'AID"? 

Another  objection  sometimes  heard  to  the 
redistribution  formulas  is  that  any  flows 
which  help  development  ought  to  go  through 
parliaments  and  be  subject  to  appropriations. 
Otherwise  parliaments  lose  control  over 
"aid."  The  2T~c  of  SDR's  now  allocated  to 
poor  countries  Is  not  thought  of  as  "aid." 
Nor  is  the  73';  which  goes  to  the  developed 
countries  considered  "aid"  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  two  such  countries,  the  U.S.  and 
U.K.  have  used  more  SDR's  (exchanged  them 
for  foreign  currencies)  than  all  of  the  LDC's 
taken  together.  Yet  any  proposal  for  in- 
creasing the  share  of  the  benefits  going  to 
LDCs  Is  almost  always  referred  to  as  "aid" 
by  proponents  as  well  as  opponents.  Why 
should  this  be  the  case? 

The  most  likely  reason  is  that  people  re- 
gard the  present  73 '7  as  "belonging"  to  the 
developed  countries.  Anything  that  belongs 
to  us  which  we  give  up  to  others  Is  "aid." 
In  fact,  however,  tying  the  allocation  of 
SDR's  to  the  quotas  of  paitlclpants  in  the 
FHind  Is  only  one  of  many  possible  formulas 
and  by  no  means  uncoiuroverslally  superior 
to  others,  either  from  the  point  of  liew  of 
efficiency  in  achieving  the  monetary  and 
trading  purposes  of  the  SDR  system  or  from 
the  point  of  view  of  achieving  collateral 
world  objectives  such  as  development,  lone 
of  the  stated  purposes  of  the  IMF)  or  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Inherent  fairness.  Thus 
It  does  not  follow  that  73 '"o  of  the  benefits 
are  Immutably  "ours,"  and  that  any  sharing 
of  them  constitutes  "aid." 

Therefore,  throughout  this  paper  I  have 
avoided  using  the  commonly  accepted  term 
"link"  which  refers  to  any  formula  for  Unk- 
ing SDR  creation  to  Increased  "aid"  to  de- 
velopment. I  have  avoided  the  term  becau.se 
it  accepts  the  idea  that  any  increase  to  LDC's 
in  the  benefits  of  SDR  creation  is  "aid."  Tlius, 
Instead  of  "link"  I  have  used  the  term  "re- 
distribution formtila"  since  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  objective  and  to  avoid  raising 
false  Issues  such  as  the  loss  of  parliamentary 
control  over  "aid." 

It  Is  true,  however,  that  If  such  a  formula 
kills  the  need  for  regulair  parliamentary  ap- 
propriations for  the  banks,  then  parliament* 
will  have  lost  the  right  to  review  and  debate 
those  sums  of  money.  But  parliaments  have 
not  In  fact  been  able  to  use  the  appropria- 
tions process  to  exercise  control  over  the  in- 
ternational banks,  so  the  redistribution  for- 
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mula  does  not  involve  a  loss  of  parliamentary 
control.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  would  be 
difficult  and  destructive  if  any  one  parlia- 
ment attempted  to  exercise  control  over  the 
b.inks  since  there  are  many  countries  which 
make  nnancial  contributions.  Tlie  redistribu- 
tion formulas  make  no  change  In  this  basic 
fact. 

RE\'IEW    OF   OBJECTIONS   SrMMABIZED 

Thus,  summarizing  my  review  of  objec- 
tions to  the  vari.jus  lormulas  for  redistribu- 
tion, it  appears  that  many  if  not  all  of  the 
alleged  disadvantages  are  exaggerated.  Tne 
formulas  would  not  kill  the  SDR  system. 
There  is  no  evidence  thev  would  cause  ex- 
cessive creations  of  SDR's.' It  Ls  quite  unlike- 
ly they  would  cause  inflation.  Thev  would 
not  reduce  parliamentary  control  over  "aid." 
Compared  with  appropriations  thev  would 
not  make  less  stable  the  flow  of  funds  for 
development. 

POSSIBLE   ADVANTAGES  OF  REVISING   THE  SDR 

UiSTRIBUTION    FORMULA 

On  the  affirmative  side,  revision  of  the 
formula  has  certain  possible  advantages 
which  are  enumerated  below: 

More  efficient  world  economy— These  pro- 
posals to  require  recipients  to  earn  SDR's 
rather  than  receive  them  free  of  charge  and 
to  distribute  more  of  the  SDR's  or  their 
equivalent  In  national  currencies  to  LDC's 
through  the  international  development  banks 
(under  most  proposals)  would  benefit  the 
world's  economy  in  three  ways 

First,  they  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  policies  of  the  developed  countries. 
They  would  continue  an  ancient  and  proven 
practice  that  International  reserves  must  be 
e.arned.  Throughout  the  history  of  Man  the 
trader,  international  reserve  assets  have  al- 
ways been  earned,  never  given  away  Two 
years  ago  that  tradition  was  interrupted  with 
the  decision  to  give  SDR's  free  cf  charge. 
mostly  to  the  rich  countries.  The  redistribu- 
tion formulas  would,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
restore  the  old  tradition  broken  by  the  pres- 
ent SDR  system.  Developed  countries  at  least 
(and  under  some  proposed  formulas  LDC's 
as  well)  who  want  more  reserves  would  have 
to  earn  them  by  exporting  their  own  goods 
and  services  to  LDC's  Requiring  recipients 
to  earn  SDR's  will  ijeneflt  their  policies  (a) 
by  encouraging  them  to  devalue  when  needed 
In  order  to  get  their  share  of  sales  to  LDC's, 
thereby  earning  SDR's;  (b)  by  encouraging 
them  to  limit  dome.stic  inflation  for  the  same 
reason:  and  (o  by  denying  them  free  SDR's, 
thereby  encouraginj;  them  to  resort  to  the 
Genera!  Account  of  the  IMF  when  in  need 
which  m  turn  subjec;.s  them  to  the  salutary 
discipline  of  the  IMF's  review  procedures. 
The  result  should  be  economically  much 
healthier  than  the  present  system  which  allo- 
cates benefits  according  to  a  rigid  historical 
formula  under  which  there  is  no  effort  to 
reward  good  policies  and  pena!l7e  bad  ones. 
Indeed,  countries  with  balance  cf  payments 
deficits  get  the  benefits  of  using  their  SDR's 
and  those  with  surpluses  are  denied  such 
benefits — a  most  IneflSclent  world  system  of 
Incentives.  Moreover,  there  is  no  recognition 
that  economic  needs  and  relationships  of  the 
trading  nations  change  over  time.  It  is  a 
nearly  static  system. 

Second,  they  would  have  a  favorable  Im- 
pact on  the  policies  of  the  LDC's.  (a)  Placing 
more  liquidity  at  the  disposal  of  the  LDC's 
helps  finance  the  surplus  which  the  devel- 
oped countries  desire  to  export  to  them. 
Developed  countries  in  general  do  not  want 
to  balance  their  external  account.  They  want 
to  run  a  surplus  if  possible  and  in  any  event 
to  avoid  a  deficit.  But  for  every  surplus 
there  must   be  a  deficit. 

Therefore,  it  is  obviously  Impossible  for 
them  t-;)  simultaneously  achieve  this  goal  ex- 
cept as  LDC's  are  willing  to  run  and  able 
to  finance  a  deficit.  LDC's  are  normally  will- 
ing to  run  a  deficit  but  not  able  to  finance  It. 
Revising  the  SDR  distribution  scheme  would 
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qelp  :hem  finance  the  deficit.  In  those  de- 
loped    countries    with   painful    unemploy- 
nler.t,  these  extra  exports  are  politically  Im- 
>rtaat  even  though  they  may  be  quantita- 
vely  marginal. 

ibi  Countries  resort  to  trade  barriers  In 
p^rt  because  they  have  limited  reserves  they 
sh  to  protect.  LDC's  in  general  have  less 
afcequate  reserves  than  developed  countrle.s 
;cause  of  disadvantages  in  the  structvire  of 
ii  ternatlonal  trade  aiid  m  the  structure  of 
tUeir  OA  n  economies  Hence,  they  are  In  gen- 
e  al  under  greater  pressure  to  take  ex'raor- 
d  nary  measures  to  protect  their  reserves. 
P  acing  SDRs  where  they  are  most  needed — 
with  the  LDC's — will  therefore  m  general  be 
n  ore  effective  m  preven'mg  additional  trade 
b  irriers  than  placing  them  where  they  are 
r(  latively  less  needed — with  developed  coun- 
tries 

ici  Because,  under  most  proposals.  SDRs 
ol  their  equivalent  in  national  currencies 
Duld  not  be  given  directly  to  LDC's,  but 
Ti  ther  would  be  programmed  through  the 
Ir  ternational  development  banks  and  because 
tie  latter  normally  review  the  economic 
policies  of  borrowers  and  require  them  to 
ai  hicve  certani  performance  criteria,  the  dis- 
ci pi. ne  of  that  Internaticnal  review  would  ap- 
p:  y  to  the  distribution  ot  SDR-created  Iiquid- 
it ,-.  Thus  instead  of  SDR  distribution  weak- 
ening the  discipline  of  international  review- 
er It  d'jes  at  present  by  relieving  recipients 
tj'.  the  need  to  make  use  of  the  General  Ac- 
count of  the  Fund  it  would  strengthen  that 
clpl.ne  by  programming  the  distribution 
such  liquidity  to  LDC's  through  the  inter- 
tional  banks. 

Third,    the    revised    distribution    formula 

>uld  improve  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the 

?ts  of  the  international  adjustment  proc- 

i.    The    international    adjustment    pri5ces5 

ties  on  all  the  tim.e.  When  Japan  produces 

ver   cost    TVs,    the    U.S.    stops    producing 

:  em  and  shifts  into  other — usually  higher 

ihnology   i  and  therefore  higher  paying)  — 

es  of  activity.  If  this  adjustment  is  made 

ickly  with  not  much  unemployment  dur- 

;   the   transition,   the   world's   adjustment 

ts   are   low   and    the   world's    economy    is 

re  efficient  as  a  result. 

However,  LDC's,  having  less  sophisticated 
s.  cannot  make  such  efficient  adjust- 
ts.  'When  they  lose  a  line  of  exports  i  or 
en  a  line  of  production  for  domestic  con- 
sumption Is  threatened)    they  often  cannot 
tch    into   another   line.    The    people    and 
Jllitles  thrown  out  of  work  simply  remain 
unemployed.     Rigid     protective    devices    are 
to    prot-ect    domestic    markets.    The 
Ids   costs    of    adjustment    are    high.    Us 
y  little  more — or  in  some  cases — even 
le*s  efficient. 

By  allocating  SDRs  to  those  who  'oe.ir 
■ae  high  costs  of  adjtistmeiit,  the  world 
vldes  resources  which,  when  invested,  will 
uce  the  adjustment  costs  by  providing 
ernative  employment  to  those  thrown  out 
work 

More    E>evelopment — In    addition    to    im- 
.Ing   the   world's   economy   in   the   three 
ys  discussed  above,  the  proposed  revisions 
the  distribution  system  would  help  pro- 
mts development.  They  would  pri-.bably  add 
the    quantity    and    quality    of    resources 
ailable  for  loans  for  international  develop- 
nt.  an  Important  world  objective. 
They  would  help  development  without  any 
d.nce  of  paym.ents  or  budgetary  coets  to  the 
lor  country.  Tlie  only  "cost"  is  a  resource 
flow    In  other  words,  the  so-called  "cc/st" 
an  increase  in  exports  from  the  rich  coun- 
whlch  are  paid  for  Just  like  any  other 
Far   from    being    a   cost,    this    i.s,    of 
rse.  something  a.ctually  considered  bene- 
.^1   by  most  countries,   p.-^rticularly  those 
h  unemployment-  They  will  solve  a  grow- 
;  problem  particularly  acute  for  the  CS.: 
w  to  me«t  our  qu'.>ta  in  the  Internationally 
a^Rk-eed  formulas  for  supporting  international 
•. el'.pn.e:.t  banks. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Correct  an  injustice — They  will  correct 
what  appears  to  LDC's  to  be  the  rankling 
Injustice  of  giving  ^^^tiis  of  the  windfall  to 
the  developed  countrlee. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  first  conclusion  of  this  paper  Is  that 
the  disadvantages  of  revising  the  SDR  dis- 
tribution formula  are  not  as  great  as  they 
have  often  been  pwrtrayed.  The  ones  which 
may  prove  to  have  some  substance  are  that 
aid  appropriations  will  be  cut  to  offset  the 
SDR  flows  and  that  those  flows  may  one  day 
decline  as  need  for  re.serves  declines  making 
It  necessary  to  reactivate  appropriations. 
Only  the  future  can  tell.  The  second  con- 
clusion Is  that  there  are  several  pckssible  ad- 
vantages of  revising  the  SDR  distribution 
formula  to  give  more  benetits  to  LDC's.  Not 
all  of  these  advantages  are  proven.  But  they 
are  worth  further  exploration.  The  third 
conclusion  Is  that  the  Issues  are  so  many 
and  so  tangled  and  the  negotiating  forums 
so  pressed  with  other  major  problems  that  a 
great  deal  of  debate  will  be  essential  before 
these  Issues  are  seen  In  proper  perspective. 
Thus  scholars.  Interested  businessmen  and 
policy-makers  would  do  well  to  promote  dis- 
passionate discussion  of  the  topic.  Such  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

«  «  «  «  * 

I  Note— James  W.  Howe,  ODC's  first  Visit- 
ing Development  Fellow,  was  with  the  U.S. 
ft'teign  assistance  program  from  1955  to  1971. 
Mr.  Howe  was  Director  of  the  U.S. A. ID.  Mis- 
sion to  the  East  -Africa  Community:  Director 
of  the  Program  Office  of  the  Latin  American 
Bureau  of  AID.;  Deputy  Director  of  the 
U.3  .'^.I.D.  Mission  to  Brazil;  and  Director  of 
the  Program  Office  of  the  A.I.D.  Mission  to 
Vietnam.  From  1966  to  1969  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  State's  Policy  Planning 
Council,  concerned  with  the  less  developed 
countries.) 
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DESTINY  OF  MANKIND  LIES  IN  THE 
SE.A 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

•jF    M.^SS.AfHrSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
8-page  special  section  on  the  oceans 
which  was  published  March  8.  by  the 
Boston  Herald  Tiaveler. 

As  I  noted,  then,  this  excellent  bit  of 
public  service  writinR.  by  the  veteran 
Herald  Traveler  staff  writer,  James  Ma- 
hony.  deserves  the  widest  possible  cir- 
culation and  readership — certainly  with- 
in the  Congre.ss 

For  that  reason,  beginning  yesterday, 
I  am  insertin.?  into  the  Record,  each  day. 
for  the  ne.xt  several  days,  .sections  of 
tl"iat  incisive  report  which  makes  .so 
clear  that,  as  Mr.  Mahonv  has  put  it; 
"The  destiny  of  mankind  lies  in  the 
sea." 

Today's  in.sertion  includes  the  follo'w- 
ing  subjects:  The  vast  amount  of  gold 
in  the  oceans,  the  slaughter  of  fish  by 
powerplants,  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  international  "fishing  war,"  and  the 
problems  that  flow  from  "overfishing." 

The  insert  follow\s: 
There's  Gold  in  Them  Thar  Oceans 

Can  you  imagine  anything  like  eight  bil- 
lion t.ons  of  gold? 

According  to  same  estimates  that  Is  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  oceans    But  the  seas 


are  so  vast,  it  isn't  worthwhile  In  the  present 
.-.tate  of  technology  to  try  to  recover  any  of  it. 
The  sea  does  yield  some  of  its  niineral 
hordes  now — all  of  the  magnesium  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  bromine  used  In  the  United 
States.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  treas- 
ures of  the  sea  are  spread  through  1,000,000,- 
000.000,000,000  tons  of  water  and  are  likely 
to  stay  there  for  a  long  time. 

Some  day  though,  the  secret  of  using  the 
vast  resources  may  be  found  in  the  study  of 
such  things  as  seaweed,  the  lobster  andsea 
cucumbers. 

Iodine,  for  instance,  can  barely  be  detected 
by  chemists  in  the  sea  water.  Yet  seaweed 
extracts  it  efficiently.  Lobsters  extract  cobalt 
and  the  sea  cucumber  picks  up  vanadium. 

How  they  do  it.  nobody  knows.  And  so  far, 
with  few  exceptions,  man  isn't  able  to  handle 
the  huge  quantities  of  water  that  must  be 
procesoed  to  get  at  the  minerals  in  the  sea. 
From  test5  and  studies,  researchers  have 
come  up  with  an  estimate  that  a  cubic  mile 
of  sea  water,  if  boiled  away,  would  yield  120 
million  tons  of  salt,  and  a  mixture  of  other 
minerals  that  would  Include  25  tons  of  gold 
and  45  tons  of  silver. 

The  big  question  posed  by  that  cubic  mile 
is  how  you  handle  four  billion  tons  of  water 
and  make  it  yield  what  you  want? 

Aside  from  evaporation  to  get  salt,  the  .^rst 
large  scale  effort  to  extract  a  commercial 
product  from  ocean  water  was  made  by  the 
Dow-  Chemical  Co.  In  1933  when  It  built  a 
plant  to  recover  bromine. 

The  demand  for  bromine  had  grown  with 
the  development  of  anti-knock  gasolines  and 
modern  photographic  materials  and  there 
Just  wasn't  enough  on  land.  The  sea,  how- 
ever, has  750.000  tons  of  bromine  to  that 
mythical  cubic  mile  and  it  was  relatively  easy 
to  extract. 

The  Dow  system  was  to  take  bromine  out 
of  the  water  by  bubbling  chlorine  through 
it.  The  two  aren't  compatible  and  when 
chlorine  is  Introduced,  the  bromine  breaks 
away  from  its  compounds  and  is  collected. 

Dow  introduced  a  similar  method  for  ob- 
taining magnesium  which  appears  in  sea 
water  as  a  chloride.  The  sea  water  is  mixed 
with  lime  in  holding  tanks.  The  calcium  of 
the  lime  replaces  the  magnesium  which  set- 
tles   to    the    bottom    and    Is    filtered    off. 

The  chemical  process  works  for  bromine 
and  magnesium  because  there  are  large 
a.mounts  in  sea  water,  there  Is  a  demand 
for  them  and  the  chemical  extraction  process 
is  relatively  simp!". 

Still,  enormous  quantities  of  sea  water  are 
required  and  for  the  scarcer  elements,  the 
amount  needed  would  be  so  huge  that  pres- 
ent financial  and  technical  limitations  make 
it  an  impossibility. 

But  the  ocean  does  provide  another  source 
of  minerals — manganese,  cobalt,  nickel  and 
copper  found  on  the  sea  floor  in  lumps 
called  "nodtiles." 

The  nodules,  of  course,  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  down 
and  hard  to  reach.  Mineral  engineers  have 
put  their  content  as  high  as  200  billion  tons. 
The  nodules  apparently  are  formed  around 
manganese  which  can  be  carried  to  the  sea 
by  rivers,  thrown  up  with  volcanic  debris  or 
leached  out  of  recks. 

It  apparently  reacts  with  oxygen  in  the 
watt>r  and  precipitates  out  as  mangaiiese  di- 
oxide, carrying  bits  of  cobalt,  nickel  and 
copper  along  witli  it. 

Ft.r  some  reason  the  manganese  seems  to 
collect  around  small  obJects—a  shark's  tooth, 
a  whale  bone  or  a  lump  of  clay  which  form 
the  center  around  which  the  nodule  has 
grown. 

Nodules  first  were  discovered  by  the  famous 
BrltlPh  Challenger  expedition  in  1875  and, 
though  they  grow  slowly,  the  metal  accumu- 
lated over  millions  of  years  has  carpeted  the 
ocean  floors  with  a  fortune. 

Except  in  areas  of  high  coastal  concen- 
tration,  the  nodules  will   remain  untouched 


uniil  simple,  more  economical  underwater 
mining  techniques  are  developed  or  until  the 
need  f .  r  the  metal  becomes  critical. 

Powerplants  Slaughter  Fish 

The  California  Fish  and  Game  Dept.  says 
that  between  four  and  25  tons  of  fish  are 
killed  each  month  In  the  generator  systema 
of  southern  California  electric  power  plants. 

Pipes  suck  in  millions  of  gallons  of  sea- 
water  to  cool  the  condensers,  the  department 
said,  and  with  the  water  come  fish,  plankton 
and  sometimes  mammals.  Few  return  to  the 
sea  alive,  according  to  officials. 

They  said  the  fish  are  destroyed  in  grinders 
and  discharged  back  into  the  sea. 

The  electric  company  said  it  is  condtictlng 
rese.irch  to  develop  fish  pumps  and  nets  that 
would  prevent  the  fish  from  being  sucked  up 
by  the  intake  pipes. 

"Power  plants  are  always  going  to  kill  fish. 
but  from  a  public  relations  standpoint,  no 
plaiit  any  longer  can  continue  to  take  In 
large  numbers,"  said  a  plant  consultant. 


Fishing  Nations  'Wage  War — South  America, 
Alaska,  New  England  Key  Areas 

The  "tuna  boat  war"  has  been  renewed  off 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessels  have  been  seized  off  Alaska  aiid 
New  England  fishermen  face  a  crisis. 

Although  apparently  unrelated,  each  prob- 
lem has  Its  basis  in  the  use  of  the  ocean 
and  who  controls  them. 

"If  we  don't  get  an  international  govern- 
ment for  the  oceans  by  1976  or  1977  at  the 
latest,  it  will  be  too  late,"  says  Dr.  Arvld 
Pardo  of  Malta,  United  Nations  minister  for 
ocean  affairs. 

"The  old  law  of  the  sea  has  broken  down." 
he  said.  "Each  country  Is  establishing  unilat- 
erally how  it  will  rule  the  oceans.  If  this  con- 
tinues, the  seas  and  oceans  will  become  one 
added  factor  In  International  tensions,  rather 
than  a  factor  for  peace.  The  effect  will  be 
chaos." 

Pardo  sponsored  a  U.N.  plan  for  a  treaty 
covering  control  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor 
and  last  year  expanded  the  idea  to  Include 
all  ocean  space. 

The  Idea  for  International  control  and 
management  of  all  ocean  territory  has  been 
discussed  at  unofficial  levels  at  annual  Pacem 
In  Maribus  (peace  in  the  oceans)  conferences 
and  will  come  up  at  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea 
conference  to  be  held  in  Geneva  next  year. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mann  Borgese.  senior  fel- 
low at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara.  Calif., 
is  chairman  of  tlie  Pacem  in  Maribus  con- 
ferences and  believes  they  have  an  advantage 
over  government  negotiations. 

"In  an  official  gathering  it  Is  difficult  to 
form  new  ideas,"  she  said.  "But  ue  can  think 
a  few  years  ahead,  which  we  have  been  do- 
ing and  will  continue  to  do  until  an  inter- 
national government  is  .set  up." 

She  said  it  would  take  a  grouping  of  c>cean 
communities  to  end  such  things  as  pollution 
In  the  Mediterranean. 

"The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  have  all  na- 
tions work  together,"  she  said. 

Even  if  an  international  ocean  govern- 
ment is  not  formed  Immediately,  the  U.N. 
Geneva  conference  undoubtedly  will  have  to 
act  on  such  things  as  a  nation's  offshore 
limits. 

In  South  America,  Ecuador,  Chile  and  Peru 
claim  Jurisdiction  over  a  zone  extending  200 
miles  from  shore.  American  fishermen  from 
California  have  been  seized,  fined  and  even 
fired  upon  if  caught  fishing  within  200  miles 
of  shore  without  a  $10,000  license. 

The  dispute  heats  up  every  time  the  tuna 
begin  to  run  and  no  immediate  solution  Is 
In  sight.  The  U.S.  apparently  is  hoping  the 
South  American  nations  might  compromise 
at  the  Geneva  conference  on  a  12  mile  limit 
in  conjunction  -with  a  188-mlle  "patrimonial 
sea," 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  "patr.monial  sea  "  would  be  an  area 
where  the  ocean  resources  are  regulated — 
but  not  as  tightly  controlled — by  the  coastal 
state. 

The  United  States  has  a  12  mile  fishery 
zone,  but  this  January  seized  two  Russian 
ships  on  charges  of  violating  that  limit 
which,  in  New  England,  is  not  considered 
enough. 

Massachusetts  wants  to  extend  the  12- 
mlle  limit  at  least  temporarily  because  for- 
eign fishing  has  cut  so  heavily  into  the 
fish  population  on  the  Georges  Banks  which 
lie  50  to  100  miles  off  Nantucket. 

Already,  the  decline  of  haddock  stocks, 
once  the  mainstay  of  the  Massachusetts  fish- 
ing Industry,  have  been  declared  a  resource 
disaster  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Herring  and  yellow  tail  flounder.,  are  on 
the  verge  of  commercial  extinction  a^.d  other 
species  such  as  cod,  makerel  and  lobsters  are 
threatened. 

In  the  early  1960's  Russian  ships,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  Communist  bloc  nations 
and  European  countries,  moved  onto  the 
banks  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

A  report  on  fish  catches  showed  that  from 
1952  through  1960,  the  U.S.  catch  from  New 
England  waters  averaged  more  than  700  mil- 
lion pound.s — 99  per  cent  of  the  total. 

By  1969  the  U.S.  catch  declined  to  about 
418  million  pounds.  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
harvest,  while  the  Soviet  catch  in  that  year 
was  836  million  pounds,  or  half  the  total. 

To  protect  Massachusetts  fisheries  would 
require  the  same  type  limits  the  United 
States  is  protesting  in  South  America. 

Better  Management  of  Sea  a  Must — Over- 
fishing  Depletes   Major   Supply    Areas 
One  of  the  major  efforts  In  oceanography 
is  to  learn  to  exploit  the  sea  more  efficiently 
as  a  source  of  food. 

Tills  means  learning  more  about  fish — 
learning  their  ecological  relationships,  their 
life  cycles,  their  migration  routes:  develop- 
ing better  fishing  techniques,  new  fish  prod- 
uct.'! and  new  markets. 

While  the  annual  fish  crop  Is  estimated  at 
a  billion  tons,  oitly  about  30  million  tons 
are  taken  from  the  sea  each  year.  Yet  the 
major  fishing  areas  are  being  depleted  bv 
over-fishing. 

The  reason  for  a  shortage  in  trie  midst  of 
abundance  is,  of  course,  economic.  Fisher- 
men go  where  they  can  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  fish  in  the  shortest  possible  time — 
as  cheaply  as  possible 

As  a  result  the  North  Sea  and  the  North 
Atlantic  fishing  banks  have  almost  been 
fished  to  death,  while  most  of  tlie  ccean  goes 
untouched. 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  A.^-h  taken 
from  the  sea  arc  caught  in  t)ie  norlhern 
hemisphere,  close  to  the  major  markets. 

United  States  or  European  fishing  south 
of  the  equator  would  require  more  efficient 
refrigeration  equipment  or  the  construction 
of  southern  canning  plants. 

The  fishing  industry  probably  will  extend 
southward,  and  may  have  to,  as  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  food  gets  more  difficult  with 
the  expanding  world  population. 

Already  the  industry  has  changed  from  its 
"bow  and  arrow"  approach  to  hunting  fish 
and  is  uslne  all  sorts  of  technological  de- 
vices, mainly  the  echo-sounder  which  lo- 
cales schools  of  fish  and  Indicates  the  best 
areas  to  cast  out  nets. 

The  Russians  used  a  vacuum  method,  low- 
ering a  pipe  into  the  sea  and  pumping  up 
fish  Into  the  hold. 

Tills  method  is  effective  now  only  for 
small  fish  in  tight  schools,  but  efforts  are 
being  made  to  make  it  useful  anywhere.  The 
problem  is  to  get  the  fish  close  to  the  pipe 
and  that  has  been  done  experimentally  by 
sound,  light  and  electricity. 

Fish  make  and  hear  a  wide  variety  of 
noises.  They   also  respond  to  vibrations    If 
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studies  show  what  the  fish  respond  to  and 
answer  be^t.  the  sounds  and  vibrations,  the 
"language  of  the  sea"  could  be  used  to  lure 
fish  to  the  spot  where  they  are  wanted. 

The  Germans  and  Japanese  were  pioneers 
in  electric  fishing,  sending  out  currents 
which  head  the  fish  toward  the  positive  side 
of  the  electric  field.  The  system  has  worked 
well  in  fresh  wat-er,  but  li  not  so  effective 
in  salt  water  because  It  is  such  a  good 
Conductor  it   needs   much   more   power. 

Powerful  underwater  lights  have  also  been 
used  to  attract  fish  to  Russian  pump  ships 
while  the  Japanese  use  them  In  a  different 
way.  They  use  long  string  of  lamps  to  lead 
the  fish  to  their  nets,  stringing  them  from 
shore  out  to  sea. 

Then  they  turn  off  the  lights  one  at  a 
time,  starting  with  the  one  farthest  from 
shore.  As  the  fish  move  from  light  to  light, 
they  soon  find  themselves  caught  In  the 
nets. 

The  method  Is  said  to  double  the  usual 
catch. 

Developments  of  any  or  all  of  the  methods 
is  believed  to  be  an  answer  to  the  need  for 
more  food. 

In  addition  to  catching  fish,  they  could 
be  used  in  setting  up  ocean  "farms"  where 
fish  could  be  herded  and  kept  in  place  like 
cattle. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  53 
years  ago.  the  American  Legion  pledged: 

T'l  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth: 
to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  cf  justice,  freedom  and  democracy, 
and  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  com- 
radeship by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpful- 
nes.'; 

Today,  tlie  .American  Legion  perpet- 
uates Its  founding  pledge  in  its  perse- 
verance "For  God  and  County."  On 
Murch  15.  1972.  legionnaires  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  their  organization 
which  first  met  in  Pans,  France,  m  March 
1919.  when  delegates  from  the  First 
American  Expeditionary  Force  -icknowl- 
rdged  that  their  re.sponsibility  to  each 
other  and  to  their  country's  citizens  did 
not  end  with  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

The  continuing  dedication  of  the  Le- 
gion to  the  adjustment  of  the  veteran  to 
civilian  life,  restoring  his  health  and 
Usefulness  to  society,  maintaining  his 
dignity,  and  assuring  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran's  widow  and  children  is  cele- 
brated with  the  commemoration  of  the 
Legion's  founding  The  .'American  Legion 
admirably  served  the  veteran.-^  of  our 
war.-  with  Us  sponsorship  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  and  the  Korean  GI  bill.  By  thus 
serving  the  veteran,  the  Legion  serves 
America,  for  our  men  and  women  retuiTi- 
mg  to  American  communities  from  mili- 
tary service  face  singular  problems  and 
pro.ssures  In  addition,  financial  aid  to 
lonner  servicemen  and  women  increases 
their  opportunities  to  contribute,  in  turn, 
to  America 

While  caring  lor  veteran.--  ihe  Legion 
has  not  forgotten  the  veteran's  children, 
promoting  child  welfare  legislation  which 
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l>eneflts  all  children  and.  therefore,  the 
]Jation.  Youth  programs  like  American 
]jegion  Baseball  have  produced  stars — 
lilusial  and  Spahn — while  encouraging 
3  outh  in  good  sportsmanship.  The  Amer- 
i  :an  Legion  sponsors  over  4,000  Boy  Scout 
units  and  offers  a  $4,000  cash  scholarship 
in  the  National  High  School  Oratorical 
(Contest.  Such  traming  and  encourage- 
iient  in  American  ideals  multiplies  the 
( ividends  resulting  from  these  invest- 
ipents  in  our  country's  youth. 

After  53  years  of  vigorous  service  in 
America,  it  is  clear  that  America  still 
1  reeds  the  American  Legion  with  its  con- 
t  mued  and  important  civic  service  for 
ttiose  who  served  their  nation  in  war. 
Its  history  is  becoming  familiar  to  us, 
\hile  the  Legion's  more  recent  humani- 
tarianism,  its  heroic  efforts  in  aiding  the 
Alaskan  earthquake  victims,  for  example, 
engage  our  pride  and  increase  our  pleas- 
i  re  in  congratulating  the  American  Le- 
gion  on  the  occasion  of  their  honored 
anniversary. 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OP   ID.\HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>fTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
cbming  to  Congress  I  have  been  working 
t^  preserve  passenger  train  service.  How- 

•er,  as  far  as  Idaho  is  concerned,  it  has 
b^n  a  losing  battle. 

Early  in  the  L'ame.  when  we  began  to 
realize    that    administraave    directives 

one  would  not  save  the  overall  pas- 
senger .service  schedules,  I  called  for  a 
nitional  study  of  our  needs.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  study  wculd  point 
ojit  that  this  country  desperately  needs 

strong  rail  passenger  program.  Our 
eionomy  benefits  when  people  are  moved 
q  uckly  and  efficiently.  Our  national  se- 
curity is  safeguarded  by  diversity  in 
a  -ailable  transportation  for  both  goods 
a  id  people.  Our  labor  force  relies  on  de- 
pendable commuter  schedule.?.  Our  qual- 
ity- of  life  is  bettered  by  the  ability  to 
r^ach  friends,  relatives,  recreation,  and 

rvices  through  a  variety  of  fast,  de- 
pendable, economic  passenger  serv'ices: 
a:  Id  the  TiUlroad  is  an  integral  part  of 
tl|e  system,  to  my  way  of  thinkin:?. 

When  the  administration  first  began  to 
tdlk  about  Amtrak,  I  felt  that  the  na- 

snal  study  should  precede  the  decision. 
E.en  so,  I  though  that  perhaps  we  had 
fc  und  the  answer  to  our  problem  in 
Antrak.  After  aU,  if  we  are  trying  to 
p  'eserve  a  way  of  life  through  rural  de- 
velopment, and  a  way  of  life  through 
pissenger  train  service,  it  seemed  only 
logical  that  the  needs  of  Idahoans  were 
gfing  to  be  met. 

But  as  we  all  know,  Amtrak  was  de- 
sibned  in  the  end  to  service  big  urban 
centers.  In  Idaho,  for  instance,  the  small 
cemmunity  of  Sandpoint  way  up  in  the 

jrthern  panhandle  has  become  an  Am- 
tiak  whistle  stop  by  sheer  virtue  of  be- 
ii  g  located  somewhere  between  Chicago 
aid  Seattle.  And  this  is  the  only  rail 
p  issenger  service  in  my  entire  State. 
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One  year  ago  this  week,  I  joined  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Hansen)  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  e.xpand  the  system 
to  provide  service  in  each  of  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  bill  before  us  today  does  not 
contain  that  provision. 

And  I  also  bitterly  regret  that  this 
Congress  has  failed  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  this  Nation's  rail  pas- 
senger service  needs. 

Therefore.  I  am  voting  against  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Passenger  Corporation 
Re-aew.  I  see  no  reason  for  the  taxpayers 
of  Idaho  to  pay  for  a  .-rystem  that  does 
absolutely  nothing  for  them  in  return. 
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FRESH  PROOF  THAT  THE  1968  GUN 
ACT  IS  FAULTY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FI-ORIa.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  attention  to  an  editorial, 
"Fresh  Proof  That  the  1968  Gun  Act  Is 
Faulty."  It  appeared  in  the  American 
Rifleman  for  March  1972.  It  is  a  clear 
and  well-written  document  which 
deserves  careful  reading  by  the  member- 
.ship  of  the  Congress. 

Tiie  editorial  follows: 
Fresh  Proof  That  the  1968  Gun  Act 
Is  Faulty 

We,  the  people,  now  have  It  on  the  high 
authority  of  the  Federal  courts  that  the  1968 
Federal  Gun  Control  Act  !s  In  some  respects 
a  faulty  ar.d  questionable  law. 

The  courts  have  In  effect  made  a  Judicial 
repeal  of  portions  of  the  law.  something  that 
the  Congress  might  well  do  next  by  enact- 
ment to  tidy  up  the  remaining  mess 

The  act,  a  hasty  hodgepodge  Incorporating 
three  previous  laws,  depends  on  the  Inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion (Art.  I,  Sec.  8)  for  its  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  prosecute  over  guns. 

But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  terming  the 
act  "ambiguous"  or  unclear  in  that  respect, 
ruled  that  Federal  prosecutors  hereafter  must 
prove  that  convict  defendants  played  .some 
role  in  transporting  the  allegedly  Illegal  fire- 
arms In  Interstate  commerce.  No  longer  may 
they  assume  this  and  fall  to  show  a  con- 
nection. 

On  the  strength  of  that  decision,  a  Federal 
District  Court  in  California  quickly  threw 
out  charges  that  a  private  citizen  there  had 
made  Illegal  sa'.es  without  a  firearms  dealer 
license.  And  It  developed  that  at  least  Ave 
other  Federal  courts  had  already  questioned 
the  constitutl  inallty  of  the  act  on  this  or 
another  basis. 

Some  other  provisions  of  this  Ill-advised 
and  poorly  drawn  law  are  also  open  to  chal- 
ler.ge.  it  appears,  and  are  still  unclear  after 
mvre  than  three  year.s. 

What,  for  example,  constitutes  dealing  In 
firearms  under  the  law?  The  law  itself  no- 
■Ahere  defines  this,  although  It  subjects  pri- 
vate citizens  to  as  much  as  five  years  and 
$5,000  If  convicted  of  violating  its  require- 
ment that  firearms  dealers  be  licensed. 

Does  an  Individual  who  sells  five  guns  a 
year  need  a  Federal  firearms  dealers'  license 
under  the  law?  Ten  gur^.s?  Fifteen  guns?  3100 
worth  of  guns,  regardless  of  the  number? 
$1,000  worth ^  No  gun.s.  but  500  rounds  of 
ammunition?  2,000  rounds  of  ammunition? 

The  answer  In  every  Instance  depends 
upon   what   the   administrators  of   the  law, 


namely  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Division  of  Internal  Revenue  Service,  say  it 
Is.  If  you  doubt  this,  Just  sell  a  few  guns 
and  then — perhaps  too  late — ask  the  ATFD 
if  they  think  you  are  a  firearms  dealer.  You 
can  get  different  answers,  too,  depending  on 
the  region  of  the  country  in  which  you  live 
or   the    person    answering   your   question. 

That,  so  help  us,  is  the  Federal  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  In  all  Its  supposed  majesty  and 
Justice.  And  that  Is  not  nearly  all. 

Hand  grenades  have  become  a  sensitive 
subject,  as  if  every  last  one  had  the  pin 
pulled  and  was  about  to  explode.  Another 
ambiguity  or  omission  in  the  1968  act  is 
responsible  for  that.  It  falls  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  a  dummy  or  practice 
grenade  and  the  combat  type. 

To  observe  a  law — any  law — the  public 
must  first  understand  not  only  the  basic  rea- 
son for  the  law  but  what  it  says. 

When  it  comes  to  one  of  the  first  funda- 
mentals involved,  who  may  and  may  not 
legally  own  a  firearm  under  Federal  law,  the 
provisions  of  the  1968  act  are  capable  of 
confusing  the  average  citizen.  Let's  examine 
them. 

Under  something  originally  called  Title 
VII  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  later  included  in  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  individuals  are 
forbidden  to  own,  receive  or  transport  fire- 
arms for  five  reasons: 

1.  If  they  ever  have  been  convicted  in  any 
American  court  of  "felony." 

2.  If  they  have  been  discharged  from  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  con- 
ditions. 

3.  If  any  court  in  the  land  has  ever 
adjudged  them  to  be  "mentally  incompe- 
tent." 

4.  If  they  ever  have  renounced  U.S  citi- 
zenship. 

5.  If  they  are  aliens  "illegally  or  unlaw- 
fully" in  the  United  States. 

These  provisions  were  approved  June  19, 
1968.  By  October  of  that  year,  the  Johnson 
Administration  in  another  round  of  gun  con- 
irol  legislation  persuaded  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act.  This  second 
piece  of  legislation  set  up  a  different  set  of 
definitions  to  tell  the  Nation  who  might  or 
might  not  have  a  gun.  Under  the  law  passed 
in  October,  it  became  Illegal  for  anyone  to 
transport  or  receive  a  firearm  through  inter- 
state commerce  If: 

1.  A  fugitive  from  Justice  or  under  indict- 
ment for  a  crime  punishable  by  more  than 
a  year  in  Jail.  (Even  if  later  adjudged  not 
guilty  of  the  original  crime,  a  defendant 
technically  could  be  found  guilty  of  violat- 
ing this  provision  If  caught  carrying  a  fire- 
arm while  a  fugitive  or  under  indictment.) 

2.  Convicted  of  any  crime  punishable  by 
more  than  a  year  in  Jail.  (He  need  not  have 
served  one  day  In  Jail  himself.  The  point 
here  is  that  he  was  convicted  of  a  crime 
which  could  carry  a  sentence  of  more  than 
one  year.) 

3.  An  addict  or  "unlawful  user"  of  mari- 
juana, narcotics,  "or  any  depressant  or  stim- 
ulant drug"  as  defined  by  Federal  law. 

4.  Adjudged  a  "mental  defective"  by  any 
court  or  ever  "committed  to  any  mental  In- 
stitution." (Even  If  he  committed  himself, 
as  some  do.) 

Now  note  the  wide  variations  between  these 
two  sets  of  deflnltlons,  both  of  which  are 
currently  the  law  of  the  land  as  parts  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code,  Title  18. 

The  June  act  dlsquallfles  those  dishonor- 
ably discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
October  act  says  nothing  of  this,  but  disbars 
persons  under  indictment  and  fugitives  as 
well  as  convicts. 

The  June  act  prohibits  guns  to  persons 
whom  a  court  has  adjudged  "mentally  incom- 
petent." The  October  act  says  "mentally  de- 
fective"— which  is  something  else  again  in 
some  psychiatrists'  opinions — and  goes  on  to 
include  anyone  ever  committed  to  a  mental 
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institution,  presumably  regardless  of  whether 
they  later  left  the  institution  in  good  men- 
tal health. 

Tlie  June  act  ignores  drug  users.  Tlie 
October  act  bans  them  from  gun  ownership 
in  terms  so  broad  that  many  of  those  "ad- 
vanced" social  thinkers  who  condone  the 
use  of  marijuana  must  be  ready  to  shriek. 
Users  of  so-called  "pep  pills",  even  If  used 
only  once  unlawfully,  presumably  come 
under  the  October  ban. 

Although  Ignoring  the  whole  critical  area 
of  drug  use  and  addiction,  which  many  crim- 
inologists now  appear  to  regard  as  a  prime 
cause  of  crime,  the  June  acts  forbids  owner- 
ship of  firearms  by  any  aliens  who  slipped 
Into  the  country  illegally  and  anyone  who 
ever  renounced  U.S.  citizenship,  the  latter 
category  including  anti-gun  actress  Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

We  bring  out  all  this  confusion  principally 
to  show  that  these  measures  which  were 
rammed  through  to  enactment  hastily  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  and  Its  anti-gun 
Attorney  General,  Ramsey  Clark,  are  so  mud- 
dled that  they  ought  to  be  repealed  and  re- 
placed by  one  clear,  simple,  comprehensible 
law. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  provisions  safe- 
guarding the  public  be  abolished.  Contrary 
to  the  misleading  impressions  given  by  crit- 
ics of  the  NRA,  the  NRA  has  for  decades 
favored  laws  which  would  bar  convicted  crim- 
inals, proven  drug  addicts,  adjudged  mental 
cases,  alcoholics,  and  habitual  law  breakers 
from  owning  firearms.  That  continues  to  be 
our  position. 

The  present  law,  however,  could  hardlv 
have  been  more  diabolically  designed  to  be- 
fuddle and  entrap  everyday  citizens — and 
that  apparently  is  what  It  has  done  In  dozens 
of  cases. 

Now  that  the  courts  have  highlighted  the 
weaknesses  in  the  law,  Congress  should  re- 
peal it  and  replace  it  with  a  clear,  simple 
anti-crime  act  that  all  law-abiding  Americans 
can  understand  and  support. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT  TO  THE  CFR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOOTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Treasurer's  report  to  the  Coimcll  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  the  President's  new 
economic  policy  is,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  unique  in  several  instances. 

First,  it  is  shocking  and  insulting  to 
the  American  people  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  give  an  explanation 
to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  when 
no  such  explanation  has  been  provided 
to  the  American  people  or  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  Secondly,  he  announces 
"We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  post- 
war world." 

And  Anally,  in  his  appeal  for  willing- 
ness in  building  a  new  world  based  on 
international  cooperation,  his  use  of  the 
term  "we"  in  addressing  the  CFR  leaves 
some  uncertainty  as  to  who  is  to  be 
included  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

I  ask  that  Secretary  Connally's  speech 
follows : 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  John  B.  Con- 
NALLY,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Before 
THE  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Har- 
old Pratt  House,  New  York,  N.y.,  Wednes- 
day, March  15,  1972 

On  this  date,  seven  months  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  initiated  what  has 
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come  to  be  known  as  the  New  Economic 
Policy. 
The  goals  of  that  policy  were  three: 
First,  to  curb  the  insidious  Inflation  im- 
periling our  domestic  stability  and  well-be- 
ing; 

Second,  to  stimulate  responsibly  the 
healthy  growth  of  our  domestic  economic 
activity  and  to  provide  the  necessary  Jobs 
for  American  workmen;  and. 

Third,  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  position 
both  for  more  successful  comp>etitlon  with- 
in and  for  more  constructive  influence  upon 
the  world's  systems  of  international  trade 
and  finance. 

It  was  recognized  at  the  time  that  none 
of  these  goals  would  be — or  could  be — at- 
tained simply  by  their  proclamation.  Ful- 
fillment of  such  objectives,  separately  or  to- 
gether, is  a  monumental  task.  Nonetheless, 
it  can  be  said  that  Implementation  of  the 
President's  policy  has  achieved  striking  prog- 
ress in  all  spheres. 

In  this  context,  I  want  to  consider  with 
you  tonight  the  progress  which  has  been 
made — and  the  opportunities  for  still  greater 
progress  which  have  been  brought  into  be- 
ing—in Just  one  of  these  spheres:  that  is,  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  monetary  policy  and 
international  economic  leadership  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  President  acted  last  Augvist, 
there  was  implicit  in  his  decision  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  industrial  and  trading  nations 
of  Europe,  North  America  and  the  Pacific 
have  come  to  the  end  of  what  might  be 
called  "The  Postwar  World." 

That  world  was  shaped  and  faithfully 
served  by  agreements,  arrangements  and  at- 
titudes born  of  another  time.  At  the  time  of 
conception,  during  and  Just  after  World  War 
II,  it  was  undeniably  the  reality  that  the 
United  States  stood  apart,  strong  and  un- 
scarred,  in  a  world  weakened  and  disfigured 
by  a  generation  of  tension,  conflict  and  dev- 
astation. Under  conditions  then  prevailing, 
men  could — and  did — reason  that  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  was  strength 
to  which  others  might  cling  as  they  under- 
took the  long  and  demanding  labors  of  restor- 
ing their  own  societies  and  their  own  econ- 
omies. Furthermore,  m  that  time,  Americans 
themselves  could — and  did — accept  as  the 
basis  for  their  own  policies  that  what  was 
good  for  the  world  must  be,  in  the  end,  best 
for  the  United  States  itself. 

Accordingly,  out  of  that  time  there  came 
into  being  a  world  in  which  the  United 
States  wllllngly  assumed  responsibilities 
others  coiild  not  bear,  willingly  bore  bur- 
dens others  did  net  share,  and  willingly 
lived  with  competitive  disadvantages  so  that 
others  could  build  their  strength. 

Over  a  span  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
those  arrangements  remained  unchanging 
even  as  the  world  itself  greatly  changed.  The 
realities,  reason  and  rationales  of  the  I940's 
eroded,  yet  the  underlying  structure  of 
world  trade  and  finance  stood  still. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the  60 's,  it  was 
supported  not  by  a  solid  foundation  but  only 
by  a  base  of  custom,  convenience,  and  occa- 
sional contrivance.  Thus  it  was.  in  the 
months  immediately  preceding  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  last  year,  that  develop- 
ments in  the  world  payments  system  forced 
upon  us  all  acknowledgment  of  the  unreality 
of  the  arrangements  by  which  we  were  still 
attempting  to  abide. 

As  you  recall,  one  year  ago,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1971.  it  became  apparent 
that  the  United  States  and  its  principal  trad- 
ing partners  were  moving  toward  crisis  in 
the  payments  system. 

Over  the  full  year  of  1970,  our  official  re- 
serve transactions  balance  had  run  to  a  rec- 
ord deficit  of  about  810  billion.  If  temporary, 
that  could  have  been  absorbed.  In  Just  the 
first  three  months  of  1971.  however,  the  defi- 
cit in  those  transactions  equalled  and  ex- 
ceeded the  half-yearly  rate  for  1970. 
The  storm  warnings  were  hoisted.  The  dol- 
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lar  flow  pouring  overseas  in  1971  had  become 
the  unwanted  orphan  of  its  father  so  eagerly 
courted  by  all  the  world  a  few  years  ago. 

As  speculation  took  hold,  defensive  meas- 
ures were  put  In  place,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  floated  their  currencies,  Switzer- 
land and  Austria  revalued.  Other  European 
countries  employed  a  variety  of  measures  try- 
ing to  cope  with  the  all  but  indigestible  in- 
flow of  short-term  funds. 

Relief  was  only  brief  and  fleeting. 
By  mid-year,  our  trade  balance  was  show- 
ing ominously  rapid  declines,  confirming  and 
accelerating  the  trends  of  the  last  part  of  the 
1960's.  Projections  confronted  us  with  the 
prospect  of  the  first  substantial  trade  deficits 
of  the  century  in  both  1971  and  1972, 

We  were  forced  to  consider  deeply  the  full 
Implications  of  the  massive  deterioration  In 
our  trade  balance. 

Finally,  we  also  faced  the  intolerable  arith- 
metic of  our  international  reserve  position. 
The  ratio  of  our  reserve  assets  to  our  liquid 
liabilities  had  .still  been  In  our  favor  at  the 
end  of  the  1950's,  but  by  1971.  we  had  more 
than  five  dollars  of  liquid  liabilities  for  each 
one  dollar  of  reserve  assets. 

This  was  the  balance  sheet  confronting  the 
Nation  aiid  the  President  seven  months  ago 
Tiie  fact  is  that  v.e  had  expended  our-  sur- 
plus and  extended  our  credit  until  both 
were  exhausted. 

The  post-war  world  brought  .some  glorious 
achievements.  But  the  essential  underpin- 
nings of  that  system  were  gone.  By  any  ob- 
jective reading,  it  wa.s  entirely  obvious  that 
what  was  not  good  for  the  United  States 
certainly  was  not  good  for  the  world. 

The  developments  of  1971— and  the  longer- 
term  trends  projected  from  them— clearly 
meant  that  the  Industrial  nations  were 
hurtling  toward  a  time  of  tension  and 
paralysis. 

Under  such  an  economic  climate,  it  would 
have  been  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  carry 
forward  with  the  great  and  urgent  works  of 
peace  and  accord  between  the  blocs  of  East 
and  West. 

Under  such  a  cilmate.  it  would  h.ive  been 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  svistaln  and 
nurture  the  Twentieth  Century's  thrust  to- 
ward hberality  in  trading  relations  between 
Indii-^trlal  nations. 

Furthermore,  such  a  climate  could  only 
give  Impetus  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  to  protec- 
tionism, parochialism,  and  the  ultimate  folly 
of  economic  isolationism. 

This  was  a  situation  demanding  Initiative 
and  action.  Yet  it  was  this  very  necessity 
for  action  which  brought  home  most  force- 
fully the  obsolescence  and  Inadequacv  of 
those  arrangements,  which  shaped  and  served 
the  postwar  world. 

In  a  situation  indicating  a  need  for  de- 
valuing the  dollar,  wp  could  not  act  freely 
without  other  currencies  moving  with  us. 
In  a  situation  obviously  requiring  that  the 
explosive  growth  of  the  economy  of  Japan  be 
fit  Into  a  balanced  structure  of  trade,  old 
arrangements  of  the  postwar  world  found 
the  Unit.?d  States  accepting  Japanese  exports 
at  a  rate  five  time  greater  than  the  countries 
of  the  joughly  equivalent  market  of  the 
European  Community. 

In  a  situation  already  inviting  concern 
over  restrictive  tariffs  and  quotas,  national 
attitudes  emerging — or  re-emerglng— In  re- 
cent years  facilitated  the  spread  of  discrim- 
inatory preferences  by  the  strongest  trading 
nations  In  Eur,jpc,  .^t  a  time  when  tlie  United 
States  has  negotiated  limits  on  further 
growth  of  Imports  of  textiles  and  steel  into 
our  market,  already  heavily  penetrated  by 
foreign  suppliers,  the  surplus  countries  of 
Europe  and  Japan  have  maintained  quotas 
established  years  ago.  virtually  to  exclude  a 
variety  of  "sensitive"  p(x>ds, 

Btjt  tliere  was— and  ;s — a  still  greater 
problem. 

Wi.cn  the  United  States  faced  the  neces- 
sity lor  acting,  we  were  confronted  with  the 
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fi,c:  that  today's  world  provides  no  fully 
alequa'e  machinery  for  reconciling  all  the 
i:r.eres's  involved. 

Closely  and  critically  Inter-related  as  our 
world  is  in  this  last  one-third  of  the  century, 
1  remains  true  that  there  was  n^t  last  year — 
and  there  still  Is  not  this  year — a  fonim  In 
V  hlch  decisive  negotiations  CTUld  be  under- 
tuken  or  lasting  results  accomplished  across 
t  le  full  range  of  monetar,-  and  trade  issues 
1  iv'jlved. 

Against  this  background,  for  the  United 
States  to  act  effectively  and  with  dispatch 
s  (ven  months  ago.  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
a:t  in  a  unilateral  manner  wholly  unchar- 
arterlstic  of  either  our  traditions  or  our 
c  es'.res. 

This  is  mt  a  sta"e  of  affairs  we  wish  to  see 
f  rolonged 

Yet,  in  saying  this.  I  must  say  that  this 
1 ;  an  area  to  which  we  need  to  give  attention 
a :  home,  as  well.  The  developm^ents  of  1971  — 
and,  in  particular,  the  even's  of  the  past 
s;ven  months- — demonstrate  convincingly 
t  nat  our  own  svstem  is  not  properly  or  realLs- 
t.cally  struc'ured  to  cope  with  the  making  or 
tie  Implementation  of  foreign  econom.lc 
f  olicy. 

This  is  a  functi.in  both  of  organization 
and  of  outloiDk, 

It  is,  also,  a  function  of  what  we  may  hope 
i  i  now  a  passing  period  In  our  national 
e  xperlence 

With  the  onset,  first,  of  World  War  II  and, 
ttien,  of  the  Cold  War  tensions,  we  were 
thrust  =uddenlv  into  a  petition  of  world 
1  Midership  for  which  there  were  no  prece- 
cents.  Bv  the  nature  of  tlie  challenges  which 
t  nose  years  presented,  our  popular  attitudes, 
cur  political  dialogue,  and  the  performance 
cf  our  National  Government  were  all  shaped 
1  y  the  era's  prioritv  emphasis  ^pr  n  mili'ary 
strategies  and  political  alignments.  Our 
literest  in — and,  to  some  extent,  our  basic 
understanding  of--the  econcmic  relation- 
ships between  nations  remained  an  area  of 
f  ir  lesser  priorities. 

vvith  go.-xl  he.irts.  gofjd  intentions,  and 
f  Dc>d  feeling,  we  proceeded  into  the  realms 
(f  foreign  econrmic  policy,  confident  that 
ihe  strength  of  our  economic  position  must 
lie  inexhaustible  and  convinced  that.  In  any 
(ve:;*,  the  makinft  o:  economic  policv  was 
subordinate  to  the  making  and  maintenance 
(f  pilicy  ckssurmtt  the  mutual  security  of 
(he  Western  world. 

In    this   spirit,   we   gave   little   thovight   to 
1  he  org.inization  of  our  Government  for  pur- 
]iQses  cf  miking  and   implementing  foreign 
<  concmic    policv.    For    both    the    Executive 
Uranch  and  the  Legislative  Branch  alike,  the 
]io?t'\ar  world  was  a  time  of  preoccupation 
with  stren^tnening  and  -treamlining  mecha- 
nisms designed  to  respond  to  armed  danger. 
That  ;,uch  priorities  were  proper  Is  beyond 
debate     But    the   developments   of   the    past 
■ear  have  empha-sized  what  should  have  im- 
j  >ressed   itself  tioon   us  more  strongly  years 
ugo-  other  priorities  have  risen  in  our  midst. 
As  early  as  the  late   1950's,  when  oiu-  in- 
ernational     de.lcits     suddenly     grew     much 
arger.    the   first   warning   clouds   were   pres- 
i;nt — only  to   be   brushed   away     Then,   over 
1  he   years  of  the   1960's,   we  saw   the   nature 
)f  the  industrial  world  had.  Indeed,  changed. 
The  dependency  of  those  nations  ravaged  by 
Vorld  War  II  yielded  to  the  indu.?trioiisness 
■'f    their    peoples,    and    both    the    European 
Community  and  .Japan  emerged  as  vigorous 
lompetltors — first    reducing    their    need    for 
1  he    products    of    U,S,    industry    and    then 
learning  how  to  sell  to  us  in   volumes  not 
Ireamed  of  a  decade  earlier 

While  this  was  occurring,  we.  In  this  coun- 
ry.  were  preoccupied  with  a  decade  of  fer- 
nent.  change,  and  social  upheaval.  At  home, 
ve  faced  up  to  problems  without  parallel  in 
Jther  industrial  nations  of  racial  tension. 
lecajing  cities,  and  population  growth  and 
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niobiluy.  Abroad,  we  became  entangled  in  a 
prolonged  and  divisive  war.  It  Is  only  realism 
to  acknowledge  that,  in  both  private  and 
public  sectors,  these  priorities  distracted  at- 
tention from  other  fundamental  needs. 

We  welcomed  a  domestic  boom.  But  we 
budgeted  loosely  and  let  inflation  get  out  of 
hand.  The  erosion  in  our  external  economic 
position  was  aggravated,  and  we  wishfully 
coasted  on  the  illusion  that  confidence  In 
the  dollar  could  be  sustained  apart  from  the 
underlying  economic  reality. 
Now  that  is  clearly  changed. 
In  the  public  sector,  we  must  give  to  for- 
eign econnmic  policy  that  same  Intensive 
efTort  and  emphasis  which,  until  now.  has 
been  principally  reserved  for  foreign  mili- 
tary and  political  policies. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  economic  policy 
today  Is  characterized  by  traits  of  ponder- 
ousness.  division  of  responsibility,  rivalry, 
and,  In  some  sectors,  Innocence,  Too  often,  in 
times  past,  it  has  been  fragmented  and  Im- 
mobilized by  concern  for  other  sectors  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

New  organizations — and  new  missions  for 
old  organizatlors — are  clearly  required  If  the 
Chief  Executive  is  to  have  the  scope  of  coun- 
sel required  for  decision  and  the  sensitive 
apparatus  required  for  securing  coherent 
implementation  of  decisions. 

Similarly,  the  private  sector  Is  no  less 
concerned.  Industry,  labor,  and  Government 
must  realize  that  their  traditional  adver- 
sary roles  are  not  always  suited  to  the  new- 
realities  of  the  International  environment. 
They,  toegther.  have  the  obligation  of  find- 
ing ways  of  becoming  far  more  efficient  and 
imaginative  competitors  in  the  far  more  com- 
petitive world  we  now  face  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. 

What  I  am  saying,  essentially,  is  this. 
Over  the  mid-century,  we  in  this  country 
have  dwelled  upon  the  growing  closeness  of 
the  world.  In  the  main,  our  thoughts  about 
the  implications  of  modern  communication, 
transportation,  and  other  technolo!?y  have 
related  largely  to  the  Impact  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  peace  cr  war.  Now.  In  this  era  ahead. 
those  thoughts  must  relate  to  the  Impact, 
which  Is  both  far  larger  and  far  more  Inti- 
mate, of  this  closeness  upon  our  dallv  eco- 
nomic life. 

In  these  times,  as  much  as  In  all  times 
past,  traders  are  destined  to  succeed,  where 
sildlers  and  diplomats  cotild  not  sticceed 
at  weaving  the  countries  and  continents  of 
this  planet  Into  one  wrrld. 

I  speak  as  I  do  of  these  things  because  I 
fee!  that  our  concerns  with  such  matters 
say  more  than  anything  else  of  the  very  great 
distance  we  have  come. 

One  vear  ago.  certainly,  such  subjects 
would  not  have  seemed  relevant  and  urftent, 
T-'dav,  the  realities  are  apparent  because — 
as  I  said  a^  the  beginnlne — the  President  has 
openlv  faced  the  problem,  pointed  to  the  new 
priorities,  and  successfully  launched  the 
process  of  adjusting  to  them. 

In  negotiations  with  Japan.  Canada,  and 
the  European  Community,  and  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Asreement  reached  hv  the  Group  of 
Ten,  significant  gains  have  been  made  to- 
w-ard  evolution  of  the  policies  and  structures 
which  this  new  era  so  clearly  requires. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  must  be  said 
that  this  is  not  a  period  in  which  final  deci- 
sions will  be — or  can  be — quickly  reached. 
National  positions  on  complex  questions  of 
trade  and  money  well  up  from  the  whole  of 
national  history,  experience,  perception,  and, 
very  often,  prejudice.  New  imperatives  are 
not  readilv  recognized,  new  visions  are  not 
readily  embraced.  Having  Initiated  this  pres- 
ent period  of  re-examination,  reconsidera- 
tion, and  reformiflatlon  of  existing  agree- 
ments and  arransements,  the  United  States 
readilv  acknowledges  the  need  of  others — as 
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w^ell  as  Its  own  need— to  contemplate  future 
courses  with  care  and  thoughtfulness. 

At  the  outset,  we  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  misunderstanding  and  even  misrep- 
resentation of  our  purposes  and  objectives. 
Needless  to  say.  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. 

In  the  heat  of  last  August,  the  new  policy 
was  acclaimed  by  many  abroad — and  some  at 
home — as  a  return  to  protectionism  or  even 
to  Isolationism,  Similarly,  after  the  Smith- 
sonian Agreement  was  announced,  voices 
aealn  were  raised  warning  that  the  United 
States  would  not  act.  as  agreed,  to  Increase 
the  price  of  gold  to  $38  per  ounce. 

The  intemperateness  of  these  misrepresen- 
tations already  has  been  answered.  The  tern- 
porary  Import  surcharge  has  been  removed. 
Agreements  have  been  reached  committing 
the  United  States  and  other  major  trading 
nations  to  begin  comprehensive  negotiations 
aimed  at  expanding  trade  by  reducing  both 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers.  At  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  Administration,  Congress  Is  pro- 
ceeding promptly  on  the  legislation  changing 
the  par  value  of  the  dollar. 

Certainly  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  a  liberal  trade  and  payments  sys- 
tem Is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Yet 
it  Is  the  very  depth  of  that  commitment 
which  requires  us  today  to  speak  with  new 
frankness — and  to  act  with  new  directness 
in  our  efforts  to  move  toward  arrangements 
accommodating  to  today's  new  realities. 

There  may  be  some  tempted  to  seek  some 
profit  for  their  own  interests  from  promoting 
the  instability — or  even  the  wreckage — of  the 
internatlrnal  monetary  system.  The  United 
States  regards  such  parochialism  only  as 
folly. 

Our  basic  point  of  departure  Is  the  Smith- 
sonian tindorstandings.  The  new  exchange 
rates  provide  a  realistic  framework  and  a 
fresh  opportunity  for  our  own  efforts — a 
framework  forged  in  the  crucible  of  hard 
bargaining  on  all  sides. 

At  the  sam?  time,  the  Smithsonian  Agree- 
ment contemplates  that  negotiations  should 
proceed  on  the  longer-range  issues  Involved 
In  building  a  new  monetary  system.  The  ques- 
tion of  convertibility  of  the  dollar  into  re- 
serve assets,  upon  which  so  much  attention 
has  been  focused,  is  certainly  one  of  those 
issues.  But  it  is  just  one — inextricably  linked 
to  the  others.  That  Is  the  context  In  which 
It  was  put  at  the  Smithsonian,  and  that  is  the 
context  in  which  we  intend  to  proceed. 

More  than  that,  we  believe  premature 
commitments  could  only  undermine  the  sta- 
bility we  seek. 

I  distinguish  sharply  between  premature 
efforts  to  restore  convertibility  and  the  more 
technical  problem  of  finding  means  to  facil- 
itate the  operations  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  during  this  Interim  period. 
The  Fund  has  been  operating  since  August 
15  without  placing  special  burdens  on  any 
member.  The  future  problems  seem  to  me 
manageable — not  simply  by  looking  to  the 
United  States  to  provide  whatever  reserve 
assets  may  be  convenient  to  others,  btU  by 
truly  cooperative  efforts  In  which  others  par- 
ticipate  in   accordance   with   their   strength. 

These  concerns,  of  course,  are  all  part  of 
broader  and  longer-term  monetary  reform. 

We  have  not  yet  put  forward  aji  "American 
Plan"  for  the  future  shape  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  structure.  We  shall  not  do 
so  until  we  have  fully  wrestled  with  the 
complexities  of  this  most  complex  subject. 
Nor  do  we  intend  to  make  our  decisions  until 
such  time  as  oiu-  internal  discussions  and 
debates  are  fully  complete  and  our  thinking 
can  be  tested  against  the  thinking  of  others. 

Reform  of  the  world's  trade  and  payments 
structure  will  not  be  achieved  quickly  or 
easily.  Behind  the  facade  of  technicalities, 
basic  issues  of  national  policy  must  be  faced 
and  basic  differences  must  be  reconciled.  We 
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need  to  fit  the  reform  In  a  longer  vision  of 
a  world  economic  and  trading  order. 

Does  the  Europeaji  Community  want  to 
function  as  a  tlghtly-knlt  monetary  unit, 
with  its  members  able  and  willing  to  re- 
nounce independence  of  action  In  interna- 
tional monetary  affairs?  That  Is  a  matter  for 
the  Europeans  to  decide.  But  we  cannot 
escajje  a  close  Interest  In  whether  monetary 
unity  is  a  potentially  liberalizing  and  stabil- 
izing force  In  world  financial  affairs  or  will 
be  converted  into  a  vehicle  for  promoting 
an  inward-looking,  defensive  bloc. 

There  are  other  questions  to  face. 

In  future  arrangements,  how  will  we  over- 
come philosophical  and  practical  differences 
between  those  favoring  relatively  liberal  and 
uiu-estricted  trade  and  payments  systems  and 
those  who  regard  controls  as  essential  per- 
manent fixtures  In  any  structure? 

For  our  part,  we  want  maximum  freedom 
for  International  flows  of  investment  capital 
as  well  as  goods.  We  realize,  however,  that 
others  seemingly  prefer  restricted  capital  and 
money  markets,  whether  as  counterparts  to 
regional  trading  blocs  or  otherwise. 

To  what  extent  can  differences  in  national 
monetary  policies  be  accommodated?  In  an 
Interdependent  world,  linkages  between 
markets  cannot  be  ignored.  Yet  countries 
have  different  economic  structures,  different 
problems,  and  different  monetary  and  Inter- 
est rate  traditions. 

Other  questions  could  be  raised.  Not  least 
among  them,  of  course,  is  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  forum — or  forums — best  serving 
the  ends  of  such  negotiations.  Discussions 
of  changes  bearing  on  the  Interests  of  all 
nations  must  be  broadly  representative. 
They  should  be  linked  to  the  relevant  insti- 
tutions, particularly  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  critical  point  In  the  size  of  a  group  capable 
of  conducting  manageable  and  effective 
negotiations  without  becoming  merely  an 
academic  seminar. 

The  Group  of  Ten  has.  in  the  past,  pro- 
vided a  useful  forum.  That  Group,  however, 
is  limited  to  Industrial  nations  and  wealthy 
nations.  It  provides  no  link  to  trade  and 
other  aspects  of  the  problem.  Other  groups 
and  other  voices  certainly  must  be  heard. 
The  representational  pattern  of  the  IMF  Ex- 
ecutive Board  provides  one  possible  approach. 
In  concept,  some  new  grouping  could  be 
devised, 

I  have  no  settled  answer  to  this  question 
of  the  forum,  I  do  feel  we  should  work  to 
resolve  the  question  promptly  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  more  substantive  Issues,  To  that  end, 
I  have  asked  Under  Secretary  Paul  Volcker 
to  begin  conferring  with  officials  of  other 
countries  to  explore  possible  solutions  to  this 
and  other  problems.  In  the  light  of  his  dis- 
cussions, I  am  prepared  to  participate  in 
meetings — formal  or  informal — as  may  be 
needed  to  facilitate  progress  in  these  mat- 
ters, 

During  these  recent  months,  I  have  some- 
times heard  the  accusation  that  I  have  be- 
come a  sort  of  bully  boy  on  the  manicured 
playing  fields  of  International  finance.  You 
win  not  expect  me  to  accept  that  character- 
ization. But  I  will  plead  guilty  to  speaking 
in  plain  words  as  directly  as  I  can.  I  do  so 
because  nuances  and  ambiguous  phrases  can 
only  mislead  the  American  people  as  to  the 
urgency  of  the  problems  we  face.  Equally,  our 
friends  abroad  should  know  of  our  deter- 
mination to  solve  those  problems,  with  good 
win  but  with   firm  resolve. 

With  that  determination  and  resolve,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  dollar  will  again  be  a 
currency  sought  after  throughout  the  world, 
fully  capable  of  carrying  Its  share  of  the 
biu-dens  of  international  finance.  Indeed,  I 
believe  there  is  a  truly  unique  opportunity 
for  all  nations  to  begin  building  a  durable 
trade  and  payments  structure  based  on 
equity  and  realism. 
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Without  the  actions  initiated  seven  months 
ago,  that  opportunity  would  not  exist  today. 
We  would  have  had,  at  best,  a  much  smaller 
realignment,  no  meaningful  trade  negotia- 
tions In  sight,  and,  worse  still,  no  adequate 
realization  here  or  abroad  of  the  tasks  that 
lie  ahead. 

As  we  continue  our  efforts  in  the  inter- 
national forums — whatever  they  may  be — I 
do  emphasize  my  conviction  that  we  also 
need  to  act  within  ou:  own  system,  public 
and  private.  If  we  are  to  grasp  our  oppor- 
tunities. The  structures  of  our  Government 
In  the  area  of  foreign  economic  policy  needs 
repair.  We  need  to  adhere  to  the  discipline  of 
sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  at  home. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  postwar 
world. 

We  are  willing,  I  am  sure,  and  we  must  be 
able  to  contribute  constructively,  effectively, 
and  responsibly,  to  the  building  of  a  new 
world  in  which  money,  trade,  and  investment 
serve  as  Instruments  of  gain  and  progress  for 
all  peoples. 
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A    BOOST   FOR    OUR    ECONOMY 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr,  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion released  their  late.st  survey  regard- 
ing business  plans  for  spending  on  new- 
plant  and  equipment  in  1972.  According 
to  this  survey,  businesses  are  planning  to 
increase  capital  spending  this  year  by 
10.5  percent,  or  more  than  $8.5  billion. 
This  increase  in  projected  spending  to 
almost  $90  billion  compares  to  the  9.1 
percent  increase  projected  for  1972  in  the 
November-December  1971  Commerce- 
SEC  survey.  At  that  time,  total  plant  and 
equipment  outlays  were  expected  to  total 
$88.9  billion  in  1972.  up  from  the  S81.47 
billion  estimated  for  1971. 

This  upward  revision  in  business  plans 
for  spending  on  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment in  1972  is  one  of  the  best  indica- 
tions of  strengthening  business  confi- 
dence in  the  course  of  our  economy.  Har- 
old C.  Passer,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs,  has 
termed  the  latest  pro.iection  "highly  en- 
couraging for  economic  prospects." 

This  week  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce released  other  favorable  informa- 
tion on  the  economy.  According  to  the 
Department's  quarterly  survey  of  sales 
and  inventory  expectations,  manufactur- 
ers expect  sales  to  increase  by  6  percent 
this  quarter  to  a  seasonally  ad.iusted 
$186.6  billion.  If  this  6  percent  increase 
is  realized,  it  would  be  the  second  largest 
increase  in  10  years  and  the  sharpest  in- 
crease since  the  6.4  percent  growth  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1971,  which  followed  the 
General  Motors  strike  in  the  final  quar- 
ter of  1970.  Inventories  are  expected  to 
rise  approximately  1  percent  to  a  season- 
ally adjusted  $101.5  billion  this  quarter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  business  expecta- 
tions regarding  capital  spending,  sales 
and  inventory  investment  are  realized, 
our  economy  will  be  given  a  very  sub- 
stantial boost,  which  will  help  us  to 
achieve  overall  growth  throughout  1972. 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr,  WINN.  Mr,  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  constantly  being  subjected  to  com- 
ment about  the  lack  of  popularity  of 
President  Nixon  among  our  young  peo- 
ple— e,';pecially  college  students 

I,  for  one.  have  never  accepted  such 
statements.  Today  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  a  recent  newspaper  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Lawrence  Daily  Journal- 
World  about  a  student  poll  taken  at  the 
University  of  Kansas, 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Kansas  Uni- 
versity is  in  my  district  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  largest  university 
in  Kansas.  I  certainly  believe  that  the 
opinions  expres.>-ec.  by  the.se  students  are 
representative  of  student  opinion  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  anicle  follows  : 

[From  the  Lawrence  Dallv  Journal-World. 

Feb,  22.  1972] 

Poll  by  Kansas  UNrvERsrrY  Student — Vote 

Shows  Nixon  Top  Choice 
(Kansas  University  students  picked  the  na- 
tion's next  president  from  among  the  an- 
nounced contenders) 

If  you  picked  the  only  one  who's  now  In 
China — President  Nixon,  of  course — then 
you're  absoltitely  correct. 

The  KU  Student-Vote  organization  Mon- 
day released  results  of  a  poll  It  conducted 
earlier  in  the  month,  sampling  the  opinion  of 
1,879  dormitory  residents  on  which  of  many 
presidential  aspirants  they  favored. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  ihe  students  were 
undecided,  but  of  those  who  picked  candi- 
dates, most  picked  Nixon, 

The  president  led  with  19  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  followed  by  George  McGovern  with  13 
per  cent:  Edmund  Muskle  with  12;  Shirley 
Chisholm.  John  Lindsay  and  Eugene  McCar- 
thy. 4:  Hubert  Humphrey.  2.  and  George 
Wallace.  1. 

Lane  Bailey,  Lawrence  sophomore,  empha- 
sized that  the  poll  was  not  a  .scientific  ran- 
dom sampling  of  the  KU  student  body  but 
an  indication  of  student  thoueht 

The  poll  also  Indicated  that  95  per  cent 
of  those  students  are  registered  or  intend  to 
register;   49  per  cent  are  already  registered. 

The  poll  Is  only  one  of  the  activities  of 
Student-Vote,  which  has  been  working  since 
last  fall  "to  generate  interest  In  the  student 
vote.  "  says  Mark  Bedner,  an  Emporia  senior 
who  Is  its  president. 

The  organization  Is  also  sponsoring  a  reg- 
istration drive  April  3.  At  the  time  of  the 
registration  drive,  the  organization  will  poll 
students  again  to  determine  the  Interest  In 
candidates. 


HON.    JACK    EDWARDS     TESTIFIES 
ON  FORCED  BUSING 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  today  to 
present  my  position  to  the  House  Judl- 
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ci£  ry  Committee  in  support  of  a  constl- 
tu;ional  amendment  to  prohibit  forced 
a&ignment  and  busing  to  scliools,  be- 
caise  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  I  want  to 
sh  ire  my  remarks  with  my  colleagues  in 
th  J  House; 
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BT  Congressman  Jack  Edwasbs 
OP  Alabama 

Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that  the 

of  unnecessary  busing  of  children  In 

to  reach  a  racial  balance  In  our  schools 

saving  the  way  for  a  collapse  of  quality 

In  this  nation. 

l|,ast  year,   when  the  Supreme  Covirt  de- 

that  busing  could  be  used  to  accom- 

a  balanced  Integration  of  our  nation's 

.  there  were  those  among  us  who  ac- 

ledged  that  forced  busing  would  be  a 

awakening   to   many   Americans;    that 

decisions  which  were  giving  us  so  much 

In  the  South  would  one  day  be  ap- 

;d  in  other  parts  of  the  country:  and  that 

that  day  came  Congress  would  take  a 

look  at  the  problem.  This  has  all  come 

pass  now  and  thanks  to  the  help  we  are 

getting  from  some  of  our  Northern  col- 

we  are  finally  getting  a  hearing. 

.  Chairman,  busing  young  people  to  the 

t  school  serves  a  purpose.  In  fact  the 

purpose  of  the  nation's  schools — to  edu- 

Busing  for  any  other  purpose  cannot 

rc^narlly  be  Justified  and  in  fact  Is  a  com- 

;e  failure  Insofar  as  advancing  the  cause 

Klucatlon  is  concerned.  With  all  the  mis- 

and  frustration  busing  has  created,  the 

Government  and.  In  particular,  the 

Judiciary,  has  remained  adamant  In 

islng  to  even  compromise  the  issue. 

the  past,  objections  to  hauhntj  chUdren 

.  ten  or  even  20  miles  from  their  homes 

school   to  obtain   a  racial  balance   were 

posed  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  rant- 

of  bigoted.  Southern  racists.  Any  other 

ctlons.  whether  on  educational  grounds, 

disruption  of  neighborhood  cohesion,  in- 

.•enlence  to  the  children  or  their  parents, 

great  expense  involved,  or  perhaps  the 

;   important   of   all,   the   destruction   of 

u|nan  relationships  and  the  diminution  of 

al  tolerance,  were  all  dismissed  as  excuses 

egregatlonlsts.  Even  blacks  who  exhibited 

avor  over  having  to  bus  their  children 

tagged  "Uncle  Toms." 

the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  now. 
unities  in  the  North,  the  East,  and  the 
have  begun  to  vehemently  protest  bus- 
as  it  has  been  applied  in  their  areas.  In 
,  busing  is  now  a  national  issue. 
is  Ironic  and  unfortunate  that  the  trag- 
of  forced  busing  should  become  an  Issue 
I  time  when  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
nation  (The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
ast  80  percent)   today  accept  Integration 
schools  and  otlier  aspects  of  publlf  life 
I  he  public  accepts  Integration,  and  it  has 
further  than  at  any  previous  time 
he  nation's  history,  then  why  muddy  the 
with  a  thing  as  unpopular  and  Un- 
as  forced   busing?   The  logic   es- 
me.  James  Kilpatrick  has  noted  that 
are  substituting  dishonest  integration  for 
desegregation,  and  I  agree, 
^clologlcally,  forced   busing   has   been    a 
for  children  throughout  the  land. 
taking  small  children,  black  as  well  as 
.  and  making  them  consume  a  seven 
ight  hour  day  for  only  six  or  seven  hours 
chooUng  and  putting  them  in  a  position 
re  school  friends  are  not   neighborhood 
ids  or  vice-versa. 

challenge  anyone   here  concerned   with 

Idlng  the  best  education  possible  for  our 

dren  to  stand  up  and  advise  this  Commit- 

what  tangible  value  can  be  eained  from 

u41ng   a   child,    who   lives    within    walking 

nee  of  an  elementary  school,  an  extra 

across  the  city  to  another  school. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  reached 
the  point  of  no  return.  We  must  resolve  the 
Issue  of  forced  busing  once  and  for  all. 

In  1964,  Congress  passed  very  specific  legis- 
lation prohibiting  pupil  assignment  and 
forced  busing  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance 
In  the  nation's  schools.  No  one,  especially  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  paid  any  heed.  We  have 
passed  the  so-called  Whltten  amendments 
and  other  similar  amendments  all  to  no  avail. 
The  courts  continue  to  Ignore  the  expressed 
intention  of  Congress.  Apparently  additional 
legislation  is  not  the  answer. 

i  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  In  nu- 
merous amendments  to  the  Constitution.  I 
believe  that  great  document  should  not  be 
tampered  with  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried 
Just  about  every  avenue  without  success. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  busing 
Is  an  available  tool,  not  that  it  Is  an  absolute 
must.  But  the  Circuit  Courts  of  .'Appeals  and 
many  District  Courts  have  insisted  that  there 
must  be  busing,  past  schools,  across  citiee  and 
counties  and  now  even  betv,'ee;i  counties. 
Legislation  has  not  been  able  to  stem  the 
tide. 

And  so  I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
la  the  only  answer. 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  two  ba.slc  conflicts 
that  divide  us  on  this  issue.  But  first  let  me 
digress  and  say  that  I  am  painfully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  In  the  South  have  "cried 
wolf"  too  often  over  the  years.  When  the 
ultimate  "wolf"  started  coming  around  in 
busing  clothing,  we  once  again  cried  out  In 
alarm,  but  no  one  could  listen  to  us. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  first  conflict,  namely 
that  those  who  oppose  busing  are  automati- 
cally racists.  .sei;regat!onists,  against  civil 
rights,  and  all  the  other  things  you  have 
heard.  By  the  same  token  those  who  are  for 
Integration,  for  civil  rights  somehow  feel  that 
they  must  automatically  be  for  busing.  Tha' 
Is  until  they  get  hit  between  the  eyes  with 
the  problem. 

The  second  conflict  arises  with  those  who 
find  reason  to  oppose  mass  busing.  The  basic 
controversy  here  Is  how  to  fight  it.  Legisla- 
tion? In  the  Courts''  Or  a  Constitutional 
Amendment?  In  this  group  are  those  who 
wan:  to  be  on  record  but  don't  really  want 
to  get  too  Involved  .  .  .  those  who  still  have 
faith  that  legislation  will  be  sufficient  .  .  . 
those  who  think  there  Is  some  hope  that  the 
Courts  win  clarify  this  issue.  And  those 
who  have  seen  everything  el.se  fail  and  who 
turn  to  the  Constitution  as  a  last  resort.  I 
fall  In  the  latter  group. 

Mr  Chairman,  "anti-buslng"  Is  not  syn- 
onymous with  "racism"  or  "segregation."  And 
it  naturally  follows  that  a  "civil  rights  ad- 
vocate" or  an  "Integratlonlst"  If  you  will. 
Is  not  any  less  an  advocate  because  he  is  op- 
posed  to  busing. 

There  was  even  a  time  not  too  long  ago 
that  a  reference  to  "quality  education"  was 
considered  a  code  word  for  segregation.  Now 
everyone  is  speaking  out  for  quality  educa- 
tion. So  In  the  realm  of  civil  rights  It  is  hard 
to  keep  up  with  the  language. 

My  point  Is  that  regardless  of  what  par- 
ticular connotation  someone  cares  to  attach 
to  particular  phrases,  our  principal  concern 
should  be  quality  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren. If  busing  a  child  to  the  nearest  avail- 
able school  Is  required  for  reasons  of  distance, 
health  or  safety  then  I'm  for  that  kind  of 
busing.  This  serves  an  educational  purpose 
and  is  therefore  desirable.  Busing  for  rea- 
sons other  than  this  cannot  possibly  serve 
any  educational  purpose.  And,  after  all,  the 
sole  purpose  of  schools  should  be  to  educate 
and  anything  that  Impedes  the  execution  of 
that  purpose  should  be  discontinued. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
report  favorably  the  Lent  Constitutional 
Amendment  proposal,  H.J.  Res.  620,  or  my 
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own  proposal,  H.J.  Res.  564,  both  of  which 
call  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  pro- 
hibit forced  assignment  to  schools  because  of 
race,  creed  or  color. 

The  need  for  quality  education  in  all 
schools  is  apparent.  Education  Is  not  en- 
hanced by  massive  busing  purely  for  pur- 
poses of  racial  balance.  Let's  put  a  stop  to  the 
excessive  busing  now  before  we  destroy  the 
very  educational  opportunity  which  we  bo 
desire  for  all  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  your 
Committee  today. 


ST,  PATRICK  AIJD  THE 
IRISH  PEOPLE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

op    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErrTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr,  RODINO,  Mr,  Speaker,  a  young 
man  of  23  living  in  the  comfortable  and 
peaceful  western  British  village  of  Bon- 
navem  Tabemiae.  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, beheld  a  vision  of  a  man  hurrying 
toward  him  with  a  letter  bearing  the 
opening  words  of  "the  voice  of  the  Irish 
and  the  voices  of  the  Irish  generations  yet 
to  be  born."  "We  beseech  thee,  holy 
youth,"  the  plea  stated,  "to  come  and 
walk  among  us  and  release  us," 

A  great  many  legends  have  been  writ- 
ten regarding  the  actions  and  accom- 
plishments of  St,  Patrick,  Yet,  in  each 
historic  account  and  in  all  the  scholarly 
research  conducted,  one  cannot  dispute 
the  deep  and  impenetrable  place  held  by 
him  in  the  growth  of  this  proud  nation. 

For  the  man  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  people  and  it  is  the  man  himself 
and  the  ideals  for  which  he  fought  which 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  "Irish  gener- 
ations yet  to  be  born,"  strongly  influenc- 
ing the  values,  traditions  and  beliefs  of 
Irish  society. 

From  the  slender  collection  remaining 
of  St,  Patrick's  own  writings,  one  recog- 
nizes a  human  being  of  humility  and  sim- 
plicity, a  man  deeply  sensitive  to  the  in- 
justices of  his  time,  and  an  individual  of 
tremendous  force  of  character  and  con- 
viction. It  is  believed  that  the  man  con- 
centrated his  missionary  labors  ■Rithin 
the  modem  province  of  Ulster  and  the 
northern  area  of  Connaught. 

The  very  qualities  of  St.  Patrick,  his 
deep  religious  devotion,  his  refusal  to 
compromise  with  injustice,  his  preach- 
ings against  discrimination  are  required 
now  more  than  perhaps  any  other  time 
in  the  history  of  Northern  Ireland  to  rec- 
oncile the  tragic  divisions  which  sep- 
arate countryman  from  countryman. 
One  can  easily  see  the  strength  of  char- 
acter of  the  patron  saint  and  his  deep 
feelings  and  longings  for  justice  in  the 
hopes  of  each  and  every  citizen  of  North- 
em  Ireland,  I  join  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  H,R.  654  in  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  the  House 
regarding  the  efforts  of  our  Government 
to  help  in  bringing  an  end  to  the  tragic 
situation  daily  affecting  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Irish  people. 
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PATRIOTISM:  THE  SELF- 
EVIDENT  TRUTHS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr,  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Mason, 
public  service  director  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Dispatch,  is  a  former  PTBI  execu- 
tive, and  enjoys  a  great  reputation  for 
public  and  community  service.  He  re- 
ceived an  award  from  the  Associated 
Press  for  his  written  series  "Builders  of 
America,"  and  the  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  Medal  for  Distinguished  Radio 
Broadcasting  for  his  "Government  Under 
Law"  series. 

Ed  Mason  also  is  an  area  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Freedoms  Foundation,  and 
just  recently  published  an  article  in  the 
February  1972  issues  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Institute  magazine.  Proceedings,  entitled, 
"Patriotism:  The  Self-Evident  Truths," 
and  I  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

Patriotism:  The  Self-evident  Truths 
(By  Ed  Mason) 

(Note. — The  first  American  patriots 
pledged,  and  many  later  gave,  everything — 
"Our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  Sacred 
Honor" — to  defend  certain  truths.  Yet,  as 
the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  approaches, 
many  of  the  present  generation  seem  less  sure 
of  these  truths,  and  far  less  convinced  that 
they  are  worth  defending,  except  on  their 
own  terms.) 

Not  very  many  months  ago.  the  Navy  hired 
a  public  relations  firm  to  advise  recruiters  on 
approaches  to  motivate  young  people. 

The  question  put  to  the  public  relations 
experts  was:  "Is  an  appeal  to  patriotism  ap- 
propriate and  productive  In  persuading  to- 
day's youths  to  enlist  in  the  U,  S,  Navy?  The 
answer  came  back  resoundingly:  "No!  An 
appeal  to  patriotism  would  be  generally  In- 
effective," 

Survey  findings  also  showed  that  there  was 
little  unanimity  of  thinking  concerning 
"patriotic  Ideals,"  Sample:  "Patriotism  Is  a 
very  personal,  nebulous,  and  highly  complex 
subject."  Surveyors  found  "a  great  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  youth  to  talk  about  patriotism 
because  of  their  suspicions  and  resentment 
against  authority  and  government." 

One  Navy  lieutenant  volunteered:  "Patri- 
otism to  me  Is  not  the  flag-waving,  'my  coun- 
try right  or  wrong'  type  of  emotionalism  that 
was  common  when  my  father  was  young.  It  Is 
rather  a  belief,  a  confidence  and  a  trust  In  my 
country  and  Its  leaders.  It  may  be  less  openly 
expressed  than  my  father's  type  of  patri- 
otism, yet  it  is  Just  as  deeply  believed.  I 
think  my  enthusiastic  response  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  or  VISTA,  Is  a  type  of  patriotism  that 
Is  common  to  youth  today.  Joining  the  Peace 
Corps  does  not  mean  a  young  man  Is  antl- 
mlUtary  but  rather  that  he  wants  to  make  a 
different  type  of  contribution  to  his  country. 
Sometimes  the  flght  against  disease,  mistrust, 
Ignorance,  poverty  and  antlAmerlcanlsm  Is 
Just  as  difficult  as  the  search-and-destroy 
mission  performed  by  a  soldier.  Both  are  mo- 
tivated by  patriotism,  that  Is  the  love  of  one's 
country," 

Recruiters  constantly  encounter  an  at- 
titude such  as  that  offered  by  the  young 
lieutenant.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  and  may 
be  rather  widely  accepted  by  young  people. 
The  lieutenant  sincerely  thinks  that  his 
thoughts  relate  to  patriotism  whereas,  In 
fact,  his  outlook  pertains  to  personal  prefer- 
ence and  has  little  to  do  with  patriotism. 

Note  that  In  his  first  sentence  the  lieuten- 
ant linked  patriotism  with  emotionalism 
and  has  also  "assumed"  that  he  understands 
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the  type  of  patriotism  which  existed  when 
his  father  was  young.  A  little  study  on  the 
topic  might  rudely  awaken  him.  Even  study 
of  our  heritage  as  it  existed  before  and  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution  might  be 
startling. 

Observe  that  he  has  linked  what  might  be 
called  "personal  preference  type  of  activity" 
with  patriotism.  Quite  the  contrary:  patri- 
otism and,  for  example.  Peace  Corpus  activi- 
ties are  two  entirely  different  things. 

Patriotism,  In  Its  most  simple  definition, 
relates  to  "love,  support,  and  defense  of 
country  with  devotion."  Service  In  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  no  more  a  defense  of  one's  country 
than  Is  a  study  of  music  or  veterinary 
medicine. 

The  lieutenant's  views  about  disease,  mis- 
trust, ignorance,  poverty,  and  similar  senti- 
ments are  shared  by  patriots,  because  patri- 
otism demands  love  of  country.  The  true 
patriot  wishes  to  correct  those  situations 
and,  in  fact,  goes  even  farther  along  this  road 
by  loving  and  defending  his  country  against 
many  things,  disease  and  denigration  In- 
cluded. 

But.  at  one  critical  Juncture  In  this  high 
road,  the  pacifist  and  the  patriot  must  part, 
for  only  one  of  them  Is  unalterably  com- 
mitted to  love,  support,  and  defend  his  coun- 
try. 

The  lieutenant  observes:  "The  fact  that 
there  are  different  ways  to  Improve  society  Is 
one  of  the  basic  principles  as  outlined  In 
our  Bill  of  Rights."  We  applaud  his  desire 
to  Improve  society  but  suggest  that  he  read 
the  Bin  of  Rights  again.  It  authorizes 
nothing  and  guarantees  nothing  In  regard  to 
improving  society.  The  Bill  of  Rights  merely 
restricts  the  national  government  from  doing 
certain  things,  but  It  does  not  purport  to  of- 
fer any  avenues  for  service. 

The  older  generations  have  contributed  to 
the  present  confused  situation  by  falling  to 
recycle  patriotism  and  regenerate  aware- 
ness of  the  American  heritage.  Because  they, 
like  their  forebears,  assumed  certain  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  they  failed  to  pause  now 
and  again  to  see  that  the  things  which  "go 
without  saying"  are  still  going. 

The  occasion,  and  the  means,  to  regain  a 
heritage  nearly  lost  and  gravely  imperiled.  Is 
now  available. 

Public  Law  89-491,  passed  by  Congress  on 
4  July  1966,  created  a  bicentennial  commis- 
sion to  plan  an  appropriate  celebration  for 
the  nation's  20Oth  birthday.  Later,  governors 
of  all  states  were  urged  to  set  up  their  Indi- 
vidual commissions  to  plan  local  observances 
that  would  bring  the  "new  spirit  of  '76"  to  all 
citizens. 

Within  the  Federal  government  Itself,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  unique  among  the 
participating  agencies  because  Its  three  seg- 
ments will  each  observe  their  own  bicenten- 
nials just  before  the  national  celebration: 
Army,  14  June;  Navy,  13  October;  and  the 
Marine  Corps,  10  November — all  occurring  In 
■  1975, 

To  this  end,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In 
a  memorandum,  asked  the  members  of  his 
Department  ".  .  .  to  reach  back  to  our  na- 
tion's founding  and  distill  those  themes  that 
can  Illumine  its  future;  and  to  devise  the 
kinds  of  activities  that  can  best  bring  alive 
for  today's  generations  what  that  Revolution 
has  meant  for  America  and  mankind." 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  it  nearly  200  years 
ago:  "We  act  not  only  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  human  race."  Evidently, 
his  world  believed  him.  Now,  as  we  propose  to 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution,  by  re-emphaslzlng  the  extraordi- 
nary qualities  of  Americanism,  we  still  act 
for  the  whole  human  race.  We  should  do  It 
so  that  the  world  believes  us,  and  that  can 
happen  only  after  we  learn,  again,  to  believe 
In  ourselves. 

Chief  Jtistlce  Warren  Burger,  In  obsening 
that  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
celebration  scheduled  for  1976  Is  designed  to 
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honor  a  period  In  the  Ufe  of  our  country 
rather  than  a  single  historical  event,  con- 
cluded that  the  American  Revolution  Is  still 
youthful,  with  every  day  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  to  improve  the  qualitv  of  Ameri- 
can Ufe. 

"The  stakes  are  much  higher  for  us  than 
they  were  for  the  Founding  Fathers."  de- 
clared President  Nixon.  He  pointed  out  that, 
at  the  time  of  The  Revolution,  "'What  Amer- 
ica did  or  did  not  do  could  have  little  effect 
on  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  today  we  hold 
the  high  trust  of  Free  World  leaderehlp.  and 
If  we  fall  to  meet  our  trust,  the  danger  of 
war  will  be  enormously  increased." 

The  stakes  are  high,  the  commitment  Is 
greater,  and  our  determination  to  keep 
faith  with  the  past  must  be  very  strong,  and 
for  that,  our  knowledge  must  be  more  com- 
plete. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  "an  artist 
can't  paint  without  knowledge  .  .  .  nor  can 
a  writer  put  words  on  paper  from  Ignorance." 
No  individual  can  hope  to  be  a  successful 
citizen  without  a  clear  ur.derstanding  of 
what  is  expected  and  why.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizen  'go  hand-ln-hand 
with  the  obligations  and  duties.  Today,  too 
many  people  are  remembering  what"  they 
think  are  their  "rights,"  and  forgetting  what 
they  should  know  to  be  their  responsibilities. 
One  thing  Is  painfully  evident:  m  the  ab- 
sence of  .sufficient  knowledge,  an  abtindance 
of  self-appointed  experts  will  appear.  And 
when,  for  example,  individuals  without  prov- 
en experience  become  authorities  on  the  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  States,  a  great 
danger  exists  For  he  who  makes  Judgments, 
either  of  art  or  armaments,  on  the  bas:s  of 
personal  likes  and  dislikes,  rather  than  upon 
knowledge  and  experience,  may  be  the  cat- 
alyst to  disaster. 

The  men  who  took  the  first  steps  for 
American  liberty  made  a  major  commitment. 
Many  of  those  who  voted  for  independence 
on  2  July  1776,  as  well  as  those  who  later 
signed  the  Declaration,  knew  well  thev  were 
pledging,  in  literal  truth,  their  lives'  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor,  William 
Ellery.  of  Rhode  Island,  watched  as  his  asso- 
ciates sig:ied  the  Declaration  because  he 
wanted  to  see  "how  they  all  looked  as  they 
signed  what  might  be  their  death  warrant," 
For  many,  the  penalties  were  indeed  harsh 

Thomas  Jefferson,  born  wealthy,  died  a 
pauper  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  John  Adams,  the 
Father  of  the  American  Navy,  who  had  helped 
edit  the  document,  died  the  same  day  as  did 
Jefferson.  Neither,  however,  suffered  the  ex- 
tremes encountered  by  .some  of  the  other 
signers. 

At  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  Thomas  Nelson, 
Jr,,  of  Virginia,  directed  cannon  fire  against 
his  own  home  which  was  occupied  by  the 
British.  Nelson  died  bankrupt, 

John  Hart,  proudest  of  any  to  sign  the 
Declaration,  was  later  hunted  like  an  animal, 
slept  with  dogs  to  keep  warm,  and  rarely 
was  able  to  see  his  dying  wife, 

Virginia's  Carter  Braxton,  one  of  nine  farm- 
ers who  signed  the  Declaration,  saw  all  of  his 
ships  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  British 
Navy.  His  home  was  sold  to  pay  debts;  he 
died  In  poverty. 

The  homes  of  12  Signers  were  burned  The 
wife  of  one  Signer  was  seized  a!:d  subse- 
quently died  in  a  British  prison  ship.  Be- 
trayal and  imprisonment  broke  Richard 
Stockton's  health  and  caused  early  death 
Five  Signers  were  held  as  traitors  by  the 
British.  Nine  Signers  died  from  wounds  or 
hardships  in  the  long  fight  for  freedom.  Nine 
Signers  never  lived  to  see  Independence. 

Historians  properly  note,  too.  that  even 
w^th  such  examples  of  total  devotion  to  the 
catise  of  independence,  all  of  the  Colonists 
did  not  agree.  Even  after  the  "shot  heard 
'round  the  world,"  Independence  was  not  a 
universally  accepted  concept  throughout  the 
colonies.    Many    Americans   still    hoped    for 
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recQ^icUlatlon.  The  13  American  colonies  had 
ulatlon  of  about  three  million,  of  whom 
one-third  favored  Independence,  another 
lion  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
stayed  uncommitted,  a.valtlng  an 
ome  that  might  have  been  derided  other- 
had  It  not  been  for  the  deployment  of 
French    fleet    from    lis   Caribbean   duty 
on  to  the  Virginia  coast  to  participate 
Yorktown  campaign, 
ay,  33  we  again  encrmnter  disagreement 
sometimes,    violent    dissent,    there   are 
;  who  proclaim  that  the  United  States 
divided  chat  the  end  is  near.  Such  cynics 
-If  they  ever  knew — that  division  was 
worse  during  the  War  for  Independ- 
and  it  was  far  more  serious  in  the  Civil 
The  truth  Ls  that  we.  as  a  nation,  are 

unified  on  a  particular  topic. 

any  future  conflict  thrust  upon  us,  we 

not   be  so  fortunate  as   to   be   able   to 

w  a  friendly  fleet,  and  Speaker  of  the 

Carl  Albert's  reminder  that  there  can 

"no  liberty  without  union,  no  Inde- 

(.ence  without  strength,"  has  a  haunting 

Ity  as  we  learn  more  about  t!ie  growing 

1  strength  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  lessons  of 

I'ry  concerning  weakness  suddenly  seem 

ve  modern  implications,  suggesting  that 

ficant  source  of  strength  Is  to  be  found 

le   efforts   of   naval    ofTicers,   active   and 

o  refurbish   the  American  spirit  of 

otism  Itself. 

w  c=»n   this  be  accomplished^ 

;t,  each  must  make  up  his  or  her  mind 

a  participant  In,  rather  than  a  witness 

lie    three   important   phases   of   the   bl- 

■nnlal.  The  first  phase  is  "Heritage  '76," 

tlonwlde   summons   to   recall    America's 

;age  and  put  it  in  historical  perspective. 

goal  of  "Heritage  '76"  Is  to  point  with 

to  this  country's  acomplishments  as  a 

n.  to  dramatize  Its  most  recent  devel- 

nts,  and  to  re-examine  the  nieanlng  of 

'lea, 

second  phase  In  which  all  can  partlcl- 

is  "Open  House  U.S.A.."  which  -will  be  a 

national    effort    to  draw   foreign   na- 

to  our  shores  in  order  to  study,  travel 

understand  this  cun'ry   One  other, 

y  no  means  secondary,  gjai  is  to  stlmu- 

7.S.  citizens  to  travel,  see,  and  thereby 

a  new  appreciation  of  their  native  land. 

third    phase   of    the    bicentennial    Is 

zons  "76."  which  Is  a  challenge  to  all 

3  to  become  involved  In  at  least  one 

t  related  to  the  pride,  the  priorities,  and 

rations  of  his  community.  Hopefully, 

3  will  be  demonstrating  to  e.xpress  their 

ru  for  human  welfare,  happiness,  and 
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Navy  and  Marine  officers  and  men — 
:  and  retired— and  their  families,  this 
qnal  exhortation  to  become  concerned 
d  have  a  special  meaning  and  a  special 
nse:  to  close  ranks  In  the  common  ef- 
.o  attain  the  goals  set  bv  the  President 
July  1976: 

1  employment  without  the  cost  of  war. 

;  restoration  of  our   heritage  of   cle.in 

and   water  which   our  founding  fathers 

J  ed  two  centuries  ago. 

lation  In  which  we  again  have  respect 

and  freedom  from  fear. 

Belter  education,  health,  and  housing  for 

A:  nerlcans. 
Rejorms    to   our   government    which    will 
It  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
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imited  opportimlty  for  every  American 
-     whatever  his  backgrour.d, 

as  the  U.S.  Navy  celebrates  Its  own 

inlal,   the   hope   of  every   man   Jack 

to  be  the  rekindling  of  the  now-faint 

of  service  pride,   closer   ties   between 

cdmponents  of  the  naval  establishment, 

looser  harmony  with   the  Navy's  sister 

<ies  and  government  agencies. 

the  Navy's  celebrations  ought  to  make 

clear  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  this 

try  finds  nothing  shameful  In  the  196- 

srlnnlng  streak  Us  military  arms  have 

led.   Navy  men   and  Marines  can  say 
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this  again  and  again  by  cooperating  with 
national  fraternal  organizations,  with  state 
and  local  agencies,  to  remind  their  country- 
men— and  themselves — of  their  pride  In  the 
legacy  of  victory  passed  on  by  generations  of 
brave  Americans. 

To  do  this  requires  the  Individual  to  be- 
come a  new  and  special  kind  of  recruiter, 
striving  m  his  own  way  to  reenJlst  the  na- 
tion's support  for  the  hard-won  ideals  that 
are  now  threatened  by  dissent  and  disbelief. 
This  all  seems  to  have  a  familiar  ring  to 
it — a  Service  program  complete  with  drill 
teams,  color  guards,  bumper  stickers — Isn't 
that  what  the  Navy  Recruiting  Service  does 
now?  CertaliUy,  but  In  the  era  of  the  Navy's 
centennial,  more  of  these  things  must  be 
done — and  they  must  be  done  better. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  Navy's  goal* 
which  a  "recruiter"  can  discuss? 

The  Navy's  own  personnel  goals  for  Its 
third  century  ought  to  be  clearly  expressed; 
to  attract  people  with  ability,"  dedication, 
and  capacity  for  growth;  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  each  of  them  to  rise  to  the 
highest  level  of  responsibility  that  his 
talents  and  diligence  warrant;  to  provide 
help  to  each  man  as  his  mllltarv  career  ends 
and  he  makes  the  difficult  adjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

There  are  other  goals,  less  lofty,  but  no 
less  important:  to  transfer  technical  knowl- 
edge, gained  through  research,  to  the  civilian 
bector  for  use  by  all  the  people;  to  Increase 
participation  in  domestic  action  programs 
that  will  encourage  and  assist  minority  busi- 
ness; to  use  naval  equipment,  facllltljp,  and 
services  In  support  of  community .^tlon 
programs.  "  "-' 

Finally,  each  can  dedic^tte  himself  to  the 
task  of.  first,  understanding  The  American 
Dream,  and  secondly,  explaining  it  to  the 
mai.y  fine  young  people  who  have  reached 
adulthood  thinking  It  was  nothing  but  a 
cornfaall  catch  phrase.  Unless  one  under- 
stands and  believes  In  The  Dream,  It  can 
never  be  made  to  work  and  it  can  never  be 
Improved. 

In  the  last  analysis.  It  is  the  young  people 
that  the  Navy  and  the  nation  must  reach. 
There  are  barriers  now.  erected  by  a  great 
many  of  the  young  who  have  become  disen- 
chanted, mistrustful,  and  resentful.  But.  Just 
as  the  young  are  not  born  disillusioned — 
they  must  now  be  given  real  reason  to  hope. 
And  there  Is  reason.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
reasons.  The  Navy's  recruiters  and  Its  "re- 
cruiters." by  their  conduct  and  conversation, 
can  help  to  free  the  young  of  what  has  be- 
come almost  a  universal  tendency  to  despair. 
Kalph  Waldon  Emerson  observed  that 
there  is  no  history  .  .  .  only  biography.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  United  States"  are  a 
s 'ries  of  biographies  of  people  whose  indi- 
vidual qualities  of  pride.  Integrity,  knowl- 
edge, faith  and  strength  also  became  the 
recognized  Ingredients  of  our  national  char- 
acter, rhese  are  the  qualities  to  be  recalled 
and  to  be  shared  by  every  citizen  as  we  go 
about  completing  the  unfinished  business  ' 
of  the  American  Revolution. 
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HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSONS 
LATEST  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYI.V.'^.N'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
according;  to  my  usual  cu.stom  I  prepare 
and  send  to  the  people  of  the  23d  District 
of  Pennsylvania  a  questiomiaire  on  many 
of  the  complex  issues  of  the  day.  For  the 
information  of  the  Members,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  questionnaire  a  part  of  the 
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official  Record  of  this  session,  I  am  pre- 
senting my  questionnaire  in  detail,  which 
will  soon  be  mailed  into  the  district.  The 
questionnaire  on  its  face  will  have  a  pic- 
ture of  myself  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  On 
the  back  of  the  questionnaire  i"  a  picture 
of  the  Capitol  building.  The  inside  of 
the  questionnaire  has  a  picture  of  my- 
self at  the  telephone,  wherein  I  state 
that  I  am  calling  to  ask  the  people  for 
their  news.  The  remainder  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  as  follows: 

March  1972. 

De.\r  Frienus:  The  Second  Session  of  the 
92nd  Congress  will  be  faced  with  many  im- 
portant decisions,  and  I  am  again  calling  for 
your  views. 

Will  you  please  take  a  minute  or  two  and 
fill  out  the  attached  card  and  detach  and 
mall  it  to  me?  Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  express  your  own  opinions  on  the  subjects 
selected. 

I  welcome  your  advice  on  these  key  Issues 
in  order  to  represent  you  more  effectively. 

As  usual,  the  results  will  be  tabulated  and 
made  known  to  you,  the  Congress,  and  the 
President. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  W.  Johnson. 


CONGRESSION.AL    QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Answer  Yes  or  No) 

I.  Would  you  favor  an  agreement  with 
North  Vietnam  to  settle  the  Vietnam  War 
which  would  provide  for  the  return  of  U.S. 
Prisoners  of  War  and  our  withdrawal  of  all 
financial,  economic  and  military  support  of 
South  Vietnam? 

2  Do  you  feel  our  national  defenses  are 
being  adequately  maintained? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  a  volunteer  army  can 
be  raised  to  ensure  an  adequate  national 
defense? 

4.  Do  you  favor  establishing  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Mainland  China? 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  armed  forces  from  Taiwan  (National- 
ist China)  ? 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  nationwide  system  of  fed- 
erally financed  child  care  centers? 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  amnesty  law  al- 
lowing draft  evaders  to  return  without  pros- 
ecution? 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  subsidy  for  U,S. 
Olympic  teams? 

9.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  to  be  financed  by  increased  Social 
Security  taxes  and  other  federal  taxes? 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  procedure  for  auto- 
matic federal  Intervention  in  prolonged 
strikes  that  endanger  the  public's  interest? 

II.  Do  you  favor  the  legalization  of  abor- 
tion by  federal  law  (now  a  state  matter)? 

12.  Do  you  favor  the  legalization  of  the 
posses-sion  and  use  of  marihuana  by  persons 
over  18  years  of  age? 

13.  Should  the  U.S.  continue  Ita  generous 
financial  support  of  the  United  Nations? 

14.  Should  general  education  be  financed 
by  a  national  sales  tax  rather  than  through 
present  real  estate  taxes? 

15.  Should  the  mlnimtmi  hourly  wage  of 
SI, 60  be  raised  to  $2.00? 

16.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  system  of  "no- 
fault"  automobile  Insurance? 


WORKERS'  READJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
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Fraser>  and  I  today  are  introducing 
the  Workers'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1972. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
dramatically  increase  the  assistance  pro- 
vided to  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  increased  imports. 

While  free  trade  is  good  for  the  overall 
American  economy,  we  must  insure  that 
individual  workers  are  not  unduly 
harmed  by  expanding  international 
commerce.  For  too  long  the  problems  of 
International  trade  have  been  cast  as  a 
black  and  white  issue.  Some  free  traders 
have  disregarded  the  effects  of  expanded 
international  commerce  on  workers' 
jobs,  while  many  protectionists  have  ig- 
nored the  total  impact  of  restricted 
trade  policies  on  the  whole  economy. 

This  legislation  is  the  middle  ground 
that  allows  the  continued  expansion  of 
American  trade  without  imposing  hard- 
ships on  American  workers.  Free  trade 
results  in  the  real  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy and  the  production  of  more  goods 
and  services  at  lower  prices  for  con- 
sumers. The  introduction  of  restrictive 
trade  policies  would  result  in  higher 
prices  for  American  consumers.  The 
long-term  results  of  restricted  trade 
policies  would  be  a  severe  limitation 
upon  the  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Free  trade  promotes  growth  and 
lowers  prices.  Protectionism  results  in 
higher  prices  and  stunted  growth. 

Free  trade,  however,  also  results  in  the 
loss  of  some  jobs.  While  in  the  long  run 
free  trade  undoubtedly  creates  more  jobs 
than  it  destroys  this  Nation  must  assist 
those  individuals  who  lose  their  jobs  as 
a  result  of  our  free  trade  policies. 

Current  law  provides  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive adjustment  assistance  benefits  to 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  a  specific  trade  agreement.  Work- 
ers who  are  judged  eligible  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  may  receive  65  percent  of 
their  former  salary  or  the  average  wage 
in  manufacturing,  whichever  is  lowest. 

In  the  administration  of  the  present 
program  the  Tariff  Commission  has  been 
totally  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of 
workers.  The  legislation  that  Mr.  Eraser 
and  I  have  introduced  today  will  estab- 
lish a  totally  new  system  to  determine 
the  eligibility  for  benefits.  Twelve  re- 
gional counsels  composed  of  three  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  three  representa- 
tives of  industry,  and  three  public  mem- 
bers will  determine  eligibility  of  work- 
ers for  as.sistance.  This  legislation  also 
provides  for  the  liberalization  of  eligi- 
bility criteria.  Workers  who  are  unem- 
ployed because  of  increased  imports  or 
even  a  lo.ss  of  export  markets  will  be 
eligible. 

Eligible  workers  will  receive  100  per- 
cent of  their  old  salaries  for  a  year  while 
they  participate  in  retraining  programs 
or  seek  new  employment.  All  of  the  cost 
of  relocation  for  an  ehgible  worker  and 
his  family  will  be  paid  if  he  finds  em- 
ployment in  a  new  location. 

This  legislation  is  modeled  on  the 
United  States-Canadian  Auto  Agreement 
of  1965  which  has  pro-vided  more  than  $4 
million  worth  of  benefits  to  nearly  2,000 
auto  workers.  The  United  States-Cana- 
dian Auto  Agreement  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  its  principles  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  economy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  enactment  of  reforms  in  workers 
adjustment  assistance  is  urgently  needed 
to  stem  the  growing  wave  of  protection- 
ism that  could  degenerate  into  a  world- 
wide trade  war  threatening  Ameiica's 
economic  well-being.  It  is  in  the  spirit 
of  continuing  free  trade  that  does  not 
unduly  harm  individual  workers  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Praser)  and  I  have  introduced  this 
legislation  today. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  voice  my  concern  over  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  of  "Bloody  Sunday" 
has  dramatically  pointed  out  the  tragedy 
and  horror  suffered  by  Northern  Ireland 
and  its  people.  Its  people  suffer  and  its 
divisions  grow  greater  and  deeper  daily. 
The  consequences  of  imposing  law  and 
order  have  been  disastrous  and  repres- 
sive. It  has  become  quite  clear  that  the 
British  troops  have  not  only  failed  but 
have  added  to  the  violence  and  often 
caused  it.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this 
unjust  situation  which  has  brought  trag- 
edy and  misery  into  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Catholic  minority  in  Northern 
Ireland  has  over  the  years  been  blatantly 
discriminated  against  and  is  denied  basic 
civU  rights  and  equal  justice  under  the 
law.  Abuse,  humiliation  and  frustration 
have  been  a  stark  reality  for  the  Catho- 
lics of  Northern  Ireland.  Catholic  civil 
rights  groups  have  agitated  for  redress 
of  well -justified  grievances,  such  as  the 
denial  of  the  principle  of  one  man.  one 
vote,  as  well  as  discrimination  in  housing 
and  employment. 

British  actions  and  policies  have  been 
a  complete  failure.  I  strongly  believe 
that  British  troops  must  leave  Northern 
Ireland  now,  for  we  have  seen  that  civil- 
ians must  now  protect  themselves  from 
the  "protectors."  Civil  disobedience  has 
clearly  spread  rapidly  and  has  intensif^d 
hatreds  and  frustrations  to  the  brink  of 
civil  war.  A  political  settlement  cannot 
be  achieved  while  a  systematic  repres- 
sive military  force  exists  and  while  this 
very  force  is  implementing  the  shame- 
ful policy  of  internment  without  trial, 
directed  almost  exclusively  against  the 
Catholics  and  is  generally  harassing,  in- 
timidating, and  terrorizing  the  Catholic 
population. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  long-standing 
policy  of  discrimination  against  the 
Catholic  minority  must  be  broucht  imder 
control  and  that  the  long-run  solution 
may  be  a  free  and  united  Ireland.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  an  ea.sy  task  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  continuation  along  present 
lines  by  all  parties  concerned  presents 
the  greatest  risk. 

The  tragedy  of  "Bloody  Sunday"  and 
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the  13  deaths  appear  to  symbolize  the 
end  of  Northern  Ireland  in  its  present  po- 
litical form;  almost  all  Catholics  have 
withdrawTi  from  government  positions, 
lawyers  are  considering  a  boycott  of  the 
courts,  and  thousands  of  families  have 
refused  to  pay  rents  and  electricity  bills. 
Clearly  these  conditions  represent  a  rad- 
icalization  of  even  the  moderate  elements 
within  the  Catholic  community.  The  out- 
raged Catholic  minority  which  at  first 
was  but  demanding  equality  in  housing 
and  employment  has  come  to  totally  dis- 
regard the  government  as  a  viable  force, 
and  has  turned  to  the  IRA  The  IRA 
has  now  become  the  symbol  of  liberation. 
A  civil  rights  leader  aptly  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  Catholic  minority 
shortly  following  the  funerals  of  the  Lon- 
donderry victims  when  he  said  that  faith 
in  the  system  had  been  shattered  and  It 
would  have  to  be  replaced.  The  angtiish 
felt  by  the  Catholic  minority  in  Ulster 
must  command  the  sympathy  and  indig- 
nation of  all  free  men. 

The  following  communique  received  by 
a  nim  in  Boston  from  her  mother  who 
resides  in  Londonderry  underscores  the 
horrors  of  the  developments  taking  place 
in  Northern  Ireland,  particularly  those 
happenings  on  January  13.  1972.  "The  let- 
ter was  read  by  President  Mar>-  Concan- 
non  to  members  of  the  Irish  Social  Club 
in  Boston  at  a  meeting  held  lo  engender 
support  for  the  victims  and  tlieir  fami- 
lies of  tliat  bloody  Sunday.  The  Irish  So- 
cial Club  is  made  up  of  more  than  7.500 
members  dedicated  to  a  united  Ireland 
with  equality  for  all,  with  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  British  troops. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  may  have  a  fir.'^t-hand  account  of 
"Bloody  Sunday,  "  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  the  aforementioned  letter: 

FEBRr.iRV    6,    1972. 

De,<iR  Mal-reen:  We  received  your  parcel 
dr.r'tig  last  week  Tlie  dressing  go\v:is  and 
night  dresses  are  lovely.  Just  what  I  wanted. 
Maureen,  and  your  father  got  your  cards  as 
well  al.so — Rosary  and  alter  shave.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  them  Well  Maureen 
Derry  had  their  Bloody  Sunday  last  week 
when  the  Civil  Rights  March  went  to  a  meet- 
ing which  was  to  be  held  In  Guild-hall 
Square.  It  was  a  lovely  bright  sunny  day, 
just  like  a  day  m  Spring  as  the  marchers 
set  off  from  the  Bishop's  field  beside  Creg- 
gan  Chapel.  It  was  such  a  nice  day  I  decided 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  beside  Jack 
McDaid's  shop,  to  see  them  marching  as  I 
knew.  I  never  could  have  walked  to  the  Creg- 
gan  and  then  marched.  I  was  talking  to  Anna 
McMahon  wlien  the  marchers  came  along 
Marlborough  Terrace  and  turned  down  Creg- 
can  Street,  when  I  saw  your  father  a!:d  An- 
ton c«jme  along  I  Joined  them.  Everything 
was  so  joyful,  it  was  like  a  picnic.  When  the 
start  of  the  march  got  to  the  bottom  of  Wil- 
liam Street,  the  way  was  blocked  by  troops 
I  Paratrotip>ers  the  toughest  soldiers  trained 
like  the  Storm  troopers  of  Hitler's  Germany). 
Tliey  had  barricades  erected  so  that  the 
marchers  couldn't  get  through  TTie  boys  at 
the  front  started  to  throw  some  stones  at 
the  soldiers  and  police,  but  nothing  like  what 
I  s;\w  thrown  at  them  many's  a  time  before. 
The  Stewarts  directed  the  marcher.s  towards 
the  Free  Derry  Corner  for  the  meeting,  as 
the  finish  of  the  marchers  walked  across 
Rossvllle  Street,  the  Saracen's  with  the  Para- 
troops roared  behind  them  terrorizing  the 
people.  They  started  running  away  from  the 
Saracens. 

■your  father  and  I  were  very  lucky  because 
wheii  the  marchers  had  reached  the  bottom 
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o:    WUllam  Street   before   they  turned  Into 
R^ssvlUe  Street,  the  soidlers  started  to  show- 
them  with  red  dye  from  the  water  wagon 
atd  fire  C.S.  gas  high  up  William  Street    By 
tills  time  we   (your  father,  Anton  and  my- 
s(lf)   were  almost  at  Rossvllle  Street  Corner, 
tl.e  people  all  started  to  move  back  as  the 
gi.3  was  terrible.  It  was  a  miracle  no  one  was 
ti-impled   upon  as   they  couldn't  see  where 
t;  ey    were    moving    with    the    gas.    The    gas 
siarted    to   afTect   me   ladly   so   your   father 
pjshed    me    up    William    Street    to    where 
Rjtchler  factory  used  to  be.  It's  a  vacant  spot 
iw.  As  the  wind   was  blowing  acro.ss  that 
ly  your  father  said.  "Get  In  there  and  you'll 
g4t  some  fresh  air."  little  known  that  there 
w;re  f*-o  soldiers  lying  on  the  flat  roof  of 
ti  e  Church  In  St.  Jame's  Street  (as  Ritchie's 
Factory  has  been  taken  away  no'A-,  the  back 
the  church  Is  facing  William  Street)   two 
iers  were  on  top  of  the  Post  Office  sorting 
flee  and  two  were  In  the  front  room  of  an 
pty.   I   was  coughing   and   sneezing  from 
gas  and  after  It  eased  a  little  I  crossed 
street   to   where   Mary   and   Eddie   were 
tending.  We  had  lost  Anton  In  the  panic  at 
Rossvllle  Corner,  he  had  went  over  Roes- 
le  Street  and  up  at  the  back  of  WUllam 
Stteet  to  come  out  at  Abby  Street.  When  your 
fa  ther  and  myself  got  over  to  Mary  and  Eddie, 
M  lureen   came  out  from   the   opening  Into 
WUllam  Street,  beside  the  Grand  Stand  Bar 
to  tell  us  that  a  man  had  been  shot  In  the 
shoulder  and  a  boy  In  the  leg.  They  were  be- 
in;  attended  by  the  Knights  of  Malta.  They 
m  ist  have  been  shot  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
CI  urch  roof  or  the  sorting  office  roof,  as  I 
sa  d  to  your  father  after,  "little  good  fresh 
al  ■  would  do  me.  If  I  had  got  a  bullet  through 
m^."  Those   were  the  first   shots   that   were 
In  Derry  last  Sunday,  although  the  Para- 
tr(^pers  tried  to  make  out  that  when  they 
Into  Rossvllle  Street  they  were  fired  on 
snipers  firing  from  the  high  flats,  this  is 
lies  because  there  wasn't  a  prove  or  an 
lal  armed  I.R.A   man  near   They  decided 
pull  all  their  men  out  to  the  outskirts  of 
rfcggan  and  Guard  Creggan.  as  they  thought 
th  It  the  soldiers  would  try  to  get  into  the 
Crjggan  and  start  searching  the  houses  when 
all  the  people  were  at  the  march,  if  the  sol- 
di* rs  would  take  the  trouble  to  think,  why 
we-e    they    aiming    at    the    people    running 
Rr(  lund  In  terror  and  why  were  so  many  of 
th  (  people  shot,  got  It  In  the  back.  To  con- 
tlr  ue  the  story  we  decided  to  go  home,  we 
thi  lught   there   was   only   the    two   wounded 
wl-om  Maureen  saw:  It  could  as  easily  have 
be  ;n  Anton  or  Tommy  McDald  as  they  were 
be  Ide  the  two  who  were  shot.  The  young  boy 
was  shot  in  the  thigh  first  and  he  was  roar- 
Ini  ,  the  man  went  to  assist  him  and  he  got 
shut  In  the  arm,  Antoinette  was  on  duty  as  a 
Kright   of   Malta,   I   had   seen    her   pass    by 
ne,  ir  the  front  of  the  marchers  but  I  hadn't 
seep   Llan,   Malachy   or   Kieren,   Shawn    was 
y  playing  and  Eamon  was  working.  It  was 
not    until    later    that    night    that    we   heard 
ab  lut  the  massacre  by  the  British  murderers, 
pa  d  assassins.  What  happened  In  the  Bogslde 
will    never    be    forgotten    by    the    people   of 
De  Ty, 
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"'Vhat  I'm  telling  you  now  i.5  what  the  fam- 
saw  and  heard    When  the  Saracens  with 
paratroops  behind  them  came  into  Ross- 
e  Street  beside  the  high  flats,  they  rushed 
groups    to    different    places.    Then    they 
ted  shooting.  Bernardette  had  just  taken 
mike  In  her  hand  when  she  was  shot  at, 
called  on  everybody  to  Ue  flat  and  not 
ic    (this   was   at   the  Free   Derry   Corner 
»re  Ivan  Cooper.  Bernadette  Devlin  and 
other  speakers  were  standing  on  the  plat- 
everyone  thought  It  was  ruber  bullets 
ch  were  being  fired  until  someone  was  hit. 
some  youth  called  "run.  they  are  shoot- 
live    bullets    at    us"   There    was    panic. 
ybody  was  running  for  cover,  the  soldiers 
just  firing  at  everyone  especially  young 
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EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

boys.   Some   ones'   prayers  must   have  saved 
Antoinette  and  the  boys.  Malachy  panicked 
and   ran   into   Glen   Fada  Park   and   a  man 
caught  him  by  the  shoulder  and  pulled  him 
Into  a  back  yard  where  they  crouched  down 
behind  the  pilings.  They  saw  a  lot  of  death 
that  night,  when  he  was  running  three  boys 
also  ran  Into  Glen  Fadda  from,  the  other  en- 
trance with  sollders  behind  them.  They  were 
shot   and   the   man   who   was   with   Malachy 
whispered  through  the  silts  in  the  pilings  to 
the  boy  who  was  lying  nearest  to  them.  If  he 
was  badly  wounded,  where  upon  the  boy  said 
he  couldn't  move.  The  boy  next  to  him  didn't 
move  and  the  one  furthest  awav  raised  his 
head  a  little  and  then  let  It  fall.  The  soldiers 
came  over  to  the  boy  who  couldn't  move  and 
shot    him   dead    then   they    went   over   to    a 
group  of  women  and  used  terrible  language 
to  them.  They  told  them  If  they  moved  they 
would  be  shot.  About  this  time,  the  man  who 
v.-as  with  Malachy  said  they  would  be  better 
to  give  themselves  up.  So  they  came  out  with 
their  hands  on  their  head  towards  RoesvUle 
Street    where   again   they  saw   a   voung   bov 
called    Young,    He    was    standing'  with    his 
hands  on  his  head.  He  panicked  and  took  his 
hands  down  to  run  but  the  soldiers  shot  him 
dead.  It   was  as  he  was  shot   that  Malachy 
panicked.  He  ran  up  'owards  what  u.sed  to  be 
Egllngton  place  and  the  man  also  ran  down 
towards  Rossvllle  Street.  The  Soldiers  shot 
after    them.    The    bullet    graced    Malachy's 
hand.  He  was  lucky.  It  could  as  easily  have 
gone  through  his  head.  The  man  ran  down 
towards     Rossvllle     Street.     Malachy    heard 
them  shooting  after  him  but  didn't  look  back 
to  see  if  he  was  hit  or  not.  As  for  Llam  five 
of  them  ran  across  St.  Columb's  Cotirt.  Three 
of  them  were  shot  dead.  Llam  and  the  other 
boy  made  It    When  we  look  back  now,  we 
just  can't  believe  It  happened.  It  is  like  a 
nightmare.  When  the  man  and  Malachy  were 
running    to    get    Into    the    yard,    the    man 
thought  they  wouldn't  get  there.  He  said  to 
Malachy.  "I'm  afraid  we  won't  make  It  but 
thank  God  they  did." 

As  the  Saracens  came  rushing  Into  Ross- 
vllle Street  they  didn't  c^re  whether  they 
knocked  down  anyone  or  not.  A  girl  called 
Lanough  Burke  was  crushed  against  the 
wall.  She  was  carried  into  the  house  where 
Antoinette  attended  her.  As  she  thought 
she  needed  an  ambulance  she  left  the  house 
to  cross  St.  Columb's  Court  below  the  High 
Flats.  She  didn't  know  that  the  soldiers 
and  police  were  shooting  also  from  the 
walls.  A  Knight  of  Malta  pulled  Antoinette 
into  a  corner  below  the  High  Flats.  In  the 
corner  were  about  20  men  and  two  girls. 
A  m.an  we  know  as  Barney  McGulgan  was 
Ivlag  shot  dead.  Another  man  lay  about 
6  feet  away  and  further  up  the  court  Father 
Bradley  was  attending  a  dying  man.  The 
troops  from  the  walls  were  shooting  at  Fa- 
ther Bradley  as  he  knelt  beside  the  man. 
Everytlme  Antoinette  and  the  other 
Knight  of  Malta  tried  to  get  to  Barney 
McGuigan,  they  were  shot  at.  Antoinette 
says  that  all  they  could  do  was  sav  an  act 
of  Contrition  and  two  decades  of  the  Rosary 
kneeling  about  three  foot  from  him.  When 
Antoinette  and  another  girl  Knight  of  Mal- 
ta went  to  get  an  ambulance  for  the  three 
men.  two  s^.ldiers  wanted  to  search  them  but 
the  girl  told  them  to  catch  themselves  on 
that  they  were  looking  for  an  ambulance  for 
three  bodies  lying  over  the  street.  On  of  them 
said,  "so  what"  and  the  other  said  "Ha 
Ha".  Could  you  believe  they  could  be  so 
callous.  A  widow  woman  with  thirteen  chil- 
dren was  shot  throuEh  the  thigh.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  taken  part  In 
a  march.  We  just  heard  last  night  she  is 
very  ill  and  not  expected  to  live.  She  had 
to  be  removed  to  Belfast.  Her  leg  was  very 
badly  shattered  but  tho.=;e  fools  over  in 
AUnagelvln  give  her  the  uTong  blood  group 
in  a  transfusion.  Father  Daly  was  running 
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across  the  Square.  A  young  boy  was  running 
In  front  of  him.  Father  Daly  passed  him  and 
then  heard  him  gasp.  He  thought  he  waa 
hit  by  a  rubber  bullet  so  he  looked  back 
and  saw  blood  flying  from  him.  He  rushed 
back  to  him  and  saw  he  was  dying.  So  he 
gave  him  the  Last  Rites,  as  he  knelt  be- 
side.  He  was  shot  at.  The  heel  of  his  shoe 
was  shot  off.  Father  Daly  says  that  a  young 
Knight  of  Malta  crept  out  to  help  the 
dying  boy  although  the  bullets  were  flying 
around  them.  He  thought  it  was  the  bravest 
thing.  He  saw  the  young  Knight  was  crying 
and  so  was  Father  Daly.  Ivan  Cooper  and 
another  man  rushed  out  to  help  a  boy  who 
w^as  shot.  Ivan  carried  a  white  flag,  but 
even  with  the  white  flag  the  man  with  Ivan 
was  shot  through  the  cheek. 

When  one  of  the  priests  went  to  give  the 
Last  Rites  to  a  man  who  was  shot,  the  sol- 
diers keep  shooting.  One  young  boy  ran  out 
calling  "Don't  shoot  the  Priest."  "Shoot  me." 
And  they  shot  the  boy.  One  young  boy  was 
shot  In  the  stomach.  He  crawled  into  a  door- 
way. Barney  McGuigan  was  round  the  corner 
In  safety  but  when  he  heard  the  boy  he  said 
he  was  going  to  him,  soldiers  or  no  soldiers. 
Just  as  he  stepped  out  half  his  face  just  dis- 
integrated. Some  of  the  men  who  saw  It  hap- 
pen  Just   couldn't   believe   what   they   saw. 
Some  men  who  were  carrying  a  boy  shot  dead 
to  an  ambulance  called  Father  Daly  to  go  In 
front  of  them  waving  a  white  pillow  case. 
You  should  have  seen  Father  Daly  on  T.V. 
coming  around  a  corner.  Bent  down  waving 
the  white  cloth.  Even  then  a  crowd  of  sol- 
diers came  over  to  the  men  to  examine  the 
body.  One  boy  was  arrested  and  as  the  sol- 
diers were  putting  him  Into  a  Saracen  tank, 
he  started  to  run  away.  The  soldier  shot  him 
through  the  back.  Two  other  boys  was  ar- 
rested and  put  Into  a  Saracen.  The  soldiers 
then  put  a  C.S.  gas  canister  Into  the  tank 
with  them.  The  boys  jumped  out  to  get  air 
and  were  then  shot  dead.  Maureen  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  incidents  that  happened  at 
a  peaceful  Civil  Rights  march  on  the  Bloodi- 
est Sunday  Derry  has  ever  seen.  I  could  write 
a  book  on  the  happenings.  How  our  connec- 
tion got  through  It,  I'll  never  know.  Willie 
found  himself  facing  one  of  the  Saracens  as 
it  roared  at  him  he  thought  It  was  the  finish 
for  him.  so  just  stood  and  a  big  sign  of  the 
Cross  on  himself.  At  the  last  moment  the 
Saracen    suddenly    turned    from    him.    He 
couldn't  believe  they  were.  Seamus  was  up 
beside    the    platform    when    the    shooting 
started.    Everybody    got    down    flat    on   the 
ground  except  Seamus.  One  of  the  priests 
called  to  him  to  lie  flat  but  even  to  save  his 
life  Seamus  called  to  him  "what  with  my  new 
suit  on."  But  he  got  down  behind  a  pillar 
near  him.  Margaret  and  Helen  Johnston  were 
near  a  boy  who  was  shot.  They  went  to  help 
him  and  found  another  lying  on  the  ground 
dead  as  they  got  near  the  boy  lying  wounded 
on  a  barricade.  The  soldiers  came  at  them 
hitting  Margaret  with  the  butt  of  the  rifle  on 
the  head  and  punching  and  kicking  Helen. 
The   language   they    used   was    awful.   They 
then  turned  the  boy  over  and  shot  him  in 
the  back.  When  I  look  back  to  that  Sunday 
in  Derry  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that  things  like 
these  could   happen  here.  You   must   know 
John   Young.   He   was   the  youngest  of  the 
family.  Just  17  years.  Malachy  saw  him  being 
shot  dead. 

His  sister  was  at  the  Rosemount  School 
with  you  and  Eileen.  She  had  dark  curly  hair. 
His  mother  was  Lily  Hegarty  from  Cottage 
Row  and  the  father  came  from  Donegal 
Street.  Lily  Young  opposite  Paddy's  shop  is  a 
cousin.  Willie  McKlnney  lived  next  door  to 
your  Uncle  Paddy  In  the  Creggan.  He  worked 
In  the  Journal  Office.  It  was  your  Uncle 
Paddy  who  went  with  him  to  get  the  job.  We 
were  very  great  with  the  McKlnney's.  Llam 
palled  It  with  Joseph  Willie's  brother  for  a 
time.  He  Is  a  machine  mechanic  In  the  City 


Factory.  I  was  also  very  great  with  the 
Mother  of  Gerard  McKlnney  who  was  shot. 
His  wife  had  a  baby  son  on  Sunday  last.  That 
makes  the  family  three  boys  and  five  girls. 
Mrs.  Gerard  McKlnney  was  Ita  Kane  from 
Beechwood  Avenue.  I  think  she  was  at  school 
with  Eileen  and  you.  Also  Gerard's  father 
was  Mr.  McKlnney,  manager  of  the  Rose- 
mount  Factory.  And  his  mother  was  an  ex- 
aminer there.  You  often  heard  your  father 
talk  about  his  cousin  Sally  McLaughlin.  His 
Aunt  Nellie's  daughter  young  Doherty  who 
was  a  son  of  Alice  McGuigan  who  lived  up 
Westway  opposite  the  Basin.  She  used  to  be 
always  sitting  out  In  the  garden  every  Sunday 
when  we  passed  on  the  way  to  Holywell  or  for 
s  walk.  Barney  was  married  with  6  or  7  chil- 
dren, one  of  the  best.  He  was  safe  himself  in 
a  corner  when  a  young  boy  was  shot.  The  boy 
crept  into  a  door  way  of  the  shops.  He  was 
crying  and  yelling  "I  don't  want  to  die." 
Barney  couldn't  stand  it.  He  said  no  matter 
what  happened  he  was  going  out  to  help  the 
boy.  Some  of  the  others  tried  to  stop  him 
but  he  went  out  from  the  corner  and  the 
next  thing  they  saw  was  half  of  his  head 
disintegrating  before  their  eyes.  He  was  shot 
Bt  from  behind  and  you  can  guess  the  others 
were.  His  eye  ltd  with  eye  lashes  was  seen 
sticking  against  the  wall,  also  an  eye.  It  was 
really  gruesome.  Another  boy's  brains  lay 
behind  a  big  stone.  Eddie  Anton,  your  father 
sa'.v  them.  All  these  things  have  been  Im- 
press'rd  so  much  In  our  minds  that  It  will 
take  a  couple  of  generations  before  they 
ease  off.  When  I  think  of  all  those  shot  dead 
and  16  supposed  ■wounded.  But  there  were 
far  more  than  16.  Some  of  the  others  got 
treatment  other  than  Altnagehlem.  It's  a 
miracle  that  our  clan  escaped.  Well  Maureen, 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  all  this  letter 
out. 

Love, 

Mother. 

P.S.  I  started  this  letter  last  week  and  I'm 
only  getting  it  finished  now.  I'm  getting  it 
posted  in  Eire  as  everything  here  Is  being 
censored  and  you  wouldn't  get  it.  We  got 
your  letter  this  morning.  Don't  forget  to 
write  to  Mary  and  Eddie  to  thank  them.  The 
British  Army  must  have  had  a  red  face  be- 
cause none  of  the  13  who  were  shot  or  the 
twenty  or  so  who  were  wounded  had  the  re- 
motest connection  with  either  the  provos  or 
the  Official  I.R.A..  You  see  everybody  here 
knew  what  the  plan  of  the  Paratroopers  was. 
One  of  them  deserted  the  Thursday  before 
Bloody  Sunday.  After  hearing  their  orders 
and  sought  Political  Asylum  in  Dublin.  It 
seems  the  scheme  was  that  the  Paras  were 
to  shoot  two  men  then  wait  twenty  minutes 
until  the  news  got  through  to  the  I.R.A.  who 
would  come  to  the  defense  of  the  marchers 
but  the  scheme  misfired.  Right  enough  the 
soldiers  shot  the  two,  one  boy  and  the  other 
a  man.  The  boy  was  called  Doneghy  and  the 
man  was  Johnson  and  they  waited  twenty 
minutes  before  they  roared  "into  the  Bogslde 
but  they  didn't  know  that  the  I.R.A.  had 
stayed  up  in  the  Creggan  to  protect  the 
houses  If  the  soldiers  tried  to  search  them. 
While  the  people  were  in  the  march  and 
that  the  shooting  was  so  bad  nobody  thought 
of  going  up  to  the  Creggan  to  let  them  know 
"^■hat  happened.  Everything  was  over  before 
the  word  got  through  to  the  I.R.A. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress as  responsible  and  concerned  in- 
dlvi(juals  should  urge  the  administration 
to  take  appropriate  actions  to  place 
Northern  Ireland  on  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  agenda  and  to  persuade  the 
British  Government  to  accept  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force.  By  these  actions  I 
would  hope  that  the  result  would  be  a 
country  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
could  live  in  harmony,  peace,  dignity, 
and  equal  justice. 
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REMARKS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  E.  DAN- 
lELSON  AT  SAN  DIEGO  VA  HOS- 
PITAL DEDICATION 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  attended  the  dedication  cere- 
monies for  the  opexiing  of  the  ne's\-  San 
Diego  veterans  hospital.  Planning  and 
construction  of  this  modern  hospital  has 
been  underway  for  several  years.  San 
Diego  is  proud  that  a  long  recognized 
need  has  been  fulfilled. 

My  colleague  from  California.  Con- 
gressman George  Danielson.  addressed 
the  assembled  group  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  His  re- 
marks on  the  VA  liospital  .system  are 
most  enhghtening  and  I  insert  his 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Remarks  by  Hon.  George  Danielson 

It  is  a  high  honor  and  a  great  privilege  for 
me  to  be  here  officially  representing  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  this,  the  most  modern,  medical 
edifice  In  the  chain  of  VA  hospitals  which 
stretches  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  great  country. 

This  is  a  most  important  occasion,  for  'we 
are  today  meeting  a  part  of  our  continuing 
resonsibllity  to  provide  medical  care  to  the 
American  veteran — to  him  who  has  borne 
the  battle,  and  to  his  widow  and  his  orphan. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  a  hospital 
like  this — longer  than  it  took  our  Nation  to 
reach  the  moon,  after  having  committed  It- 
self to  do  so.  It  was  8  years  and  2  months 
after  President  Kennedy  announced  the  goal 
of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and  return- 
ing him  safely  to  earth  before  Nell  Arm- 
strong set  his  foot  on  the  moon. 

We  dedicate  this  hospital  today— nearly  8 
years  and  8  months  after  President  Kennedv 
first  authorized  it. 

This  $38  million  medical  center  was  first 
authorized  on  July  29,  1963  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  to  help  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  veterans  in  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia— a  state  which  was  and  still  Is  expe- 
riencing the  greatest  population  explosion  of 
any  state  In  America. 

The  planning  of  this  uniquely  designed 
structure  proceeded,  and  in  1968  Pre.^ldent 
Johnson  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
funds  to  construct  this  beautiful  800  bed 
hospital. 

What  will  this  hospital  mean?  First,  to  the 
veterans  here  In  California  it  means  better 
care  because  I  predict  this  hospital  will  set 
the  pace  for  many  others  to  follow  in  the 
VA  hospital  system,  A  hospital  Is  not  Just  a 
magnificent  building:  what  really  counts  In 
the  hospital  Is  its  modern,  up-tc-date  llfc- 
savlng  and  life  preserving  equipment— and 
most  Important  of  all  Is  the  dedication  of  the 
doctors,  nurses,  and  other  medical  support 
personnel  who  treat  the  sick  and  dl.=abled 
veterans  who  come  here  for  care 

A  second  thing  I  think  Is  important  to 
note  is  that  all  of  the  community  and  all 
the  Nation  will  benefit  becausfi  of  the  work 
and  research  which  will  be  done  here  and  In 
other  veterans'  hospitals  to  brmg  about  ma- 
jor medical  breakthroughs  that  benefit  all 
the  country. 

For  example,  because  of  VA  medical  re- 
search, treatment  of  TB  has  Improved  to  the 
point  that  veterans  hospitalized  for  the  dis- 
ease decreased  from  17,000  in  1954  to  about 
2.000  at  the  present  time. 
The    first   successful    pacemaker    Implant 
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operation  was  performed  at  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
VA  Hijspltal. 

The  Denver,  Colorado  VA  Hospital  Is  the 
site  of  the  world's  most  advanced  liver  trans- 
plant procedures 

And  our  great  Long  Beach  VA  HosplUI  has 
just  commenced  an  imaginative  new  program 
of  hemodialysis  treatment  for  spinal  cord 
injury  patients  which  promises  to  be  a  major 
breakthrough  In  the  medical  care  of  people 
so  afflicted. 

Just  recently.  Dr.  Edward  D.  Frels,  senior 
medical  investigator  at  the  Washington,  D.C. 
VA  Hospital  was  congratulated  by  President 
Nixon  upon  being  awarded  the  Albert  Lasker 
Medical  Re.search  Award  for  cllnicai  research. 
Dr.  Frels  Initiated  and  quarterbacked  a  6 
year  study  of  hypertension  under  controlled 
ondltlons  In  17  VA  hospitals.  In  this  fashion 
very  important  research  findings  were  com- 
pressed into  a  fe-A'  years  that  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  In  a  lifetime  by 
hidlvldual  investigations. 

Ills  research  demonstrated  the  Ufesavlng 
effectiveness  of  the  use  of  drugs  In  treatment 
of  moderate  hyperten.'.lon  and  the  conse- 
quent dramatic  reduction  of  deaths  from 
stroke  and  congestive  heart  failure. 

There  are  more  tlmn  GOOO  on-going  re- 
search projects  tmderwav  each  year  in  VA 
hospitals.  The  fruits  of  VA  supported  re- 
search must  be  counted  as  an  important 
as.=,et  in  our  national  health  care  delivery 
system,  an  asset  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked a.s  we  attempt  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  health  care  delivery  system  for  our 
entire  population. 

I  understand  that  one  entire  floor  of  this 
magnificent  building  will  be  devoted  to  re- 
search activities  and  I  feel  certain  that  a 
number  of  major  breakthroughs  will  result 
from  the  projects  which  are  conducted  here. 

One  of  my  first  assignments  after  being 
appointed  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
was  to  serve  on  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Chairman  Teagvie  to  investigate 
the  San  Fernando  earthquake  disaster  and 
to  review  the  efforts  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  .<:urvey  existing  facilities  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  recurrence  of  what  happened 
at  San  Fernando  where  46  patients  and  em- 
ployees lost  their  lives.  Hearings  were  held 
In  Los  Angeles,  and  we  have  had  several 
more  productive  review  sessions  with  VA  of- 
ficials since  the  Initial  hearings  to  evaluate 
the  progress  of  the  study  which  the  VA  has 
been  conducting  in  high  seismic  areas. 

I  was  Indeed  gratified  to  note  that  the 
1973  budget  request  contained  funds  to  con- 
struct two  replacement  hospitals  In  Califor- 
nia— one  at  Loma  Linda  to  replace  San  Fer- 
nando and  a  completely  new  hospital  at 
Wadsworth  in  Los  Angeles, 

But,  I  have  learned  since  being  elected  to 
Congress  that  this  .sort  of  action  just  doesn't 
easily  happen— it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  ^-reat  many  people 
and  sometimes  It  takes  the  horrors  of  a 
major  earthquake  to  move  otir  bureaucracy 
into  this  sort  of  decisive  action. 

EXECtTXVE    RESISTANCE 

Despite  all  of  the  great  accomplishments 
of  the  VA  hospital  system,  there  are  those 
'Within  the  Federal  bureaucracy  who  for 
about  two  decades  have  tried  to  seriously 
curtail  the  VA  medical  program.  Their  ef- 
forts have  extended  through  -everal  Admin- 
istrations and  with  the  advent  of  national 
health  care  Insurance  you  can  expect  them 
to  redouble  their  efforts  to  merge  the  VA 
hospital  system  Into  whatever  national 
health  care  system  finally  evolve.s. 

This  problem  must  be  dealt  with  firmly. 
The  VA  ho.=pltal  system  must  be  preserved  as 
a  separate  entity.  The  wisdom  of  this  can  be 
seen  from  what  happened  In  England  after 
World  War  II.  After  a  national  he.alth  care 
plan  was  approved  over  there,  the  veterans' 
hospital  facilities  were  either  phased  out  of 
existence  or  merged  with  other  health  care 
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acuities.  Assurances  were  given  that  servlce- 
:onnect€d  veterans  would  receive  priority  for 
idmlsslon  to  hospitals  and  for  other  medical 
reatment.  This  commitment  has  not  been 
lonored.  It  has  been  reported  that  some  vet- 
'Tans  in  England  with  service-connected  dls- 
iibilltles  are  subjected  to  waiting  periods  of 
:  rom  two  to  four  months.  So.  all  of  us  who 
:  lave  special  responsibilities  In   the  field  of 
■eteran.?'  affairs  must  be  alert  to  this  prob- 
!  em  and  prepared  to  act  swiftly  to  preserve 
.  America's  V'A  hospital  system  as  a  separate 
(ii.tlty  to  insure  the  prompt  and  proper  treat- 
ment our  veterans  so  richly  deserve. 

I  was  particularly  pleased'  to  be  assigned  to 
1  he  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunlttee  when  I  was 
(leered  to  Congress.  As  I  began  to  participate 
!n  the  business  of  the  committee,  I  very 
i|uirkly  realized  what  important  responsl- 
lillities  rests  In  its  Jurisdiction  and  work.  It 
'vas  evident  that  one  of  the  most  Important 
i  ibjecti\"es  '.va.'  to  maintain  a  sound  and  viable 
laedica]  care  program. 

Were  it  not  for  this  Committee's  pa.=t  and 
( oritlnui.-.g  vigilance  in  this  area.  It  Is  en- 
llrelv  possible  that  we  would  not  be  here 
1  oda'y  In  participating  together  In  this 
(.edication  ceremony. 

V.\    HOSPrrAL    CONSTRUCTION    DELAYS 

Let  me  Just  quickly  review  some  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  VA  hospital  construction  pro- 
(ra'm.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this  pro- 
jTam  has  beer,  subjected  to  many  delays  and 
not  updated  over  the  years  to  keep  pace  w-lth 
changing  times  and  conditions. 

Back  m  1944.  Congress  authorized  expan- 
sion of  the  VA  hospital  system  by  appropnat- 
lig  $1.1  billion  to  add  approximately  49,000 
I  ew  beds  to  the  VA  system.  In  1958  during 
the  Eisenhower  Administration,  because  of 
concern  that  VA  hospitals  were  not  keeping 
;  ace  with  those  in  the  private  sector,  the 
.vdrmnistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  appointed 
a  special  task  force,  including  representa- 
tives from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  study 
end  appraise  long-range  modernization  and 
r  splacemer.t  requirements  of  the  VA  hctspi- 
til  system.  This  two  year  study  resulted  In  a 
12  year  plan  to  spend  almost  •$!  blUlon 
tD  modernize  over  65.000  beds  at  72 
existing  pre-World  War  II  hospitals,  and  to 
construct  over  11.000  new  beds,  to  completely 
replace   outmoded   facilities. 

This  plan  was  presented  to  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  to  the  Ap- 
{ropriations  Committee.  It  received  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  the  national  vet- 
erans organizations  and  funding  for  the  pro- 
cram  startPd  in  1961.  In  1962.  under  the  Ken- 
!  edy  Administration,  the  plan  was  revised 
'.  pward  to  Si. 3  billion  level  over  a  15  year 
{  erifxi  With  an  annual  funding  level  of  690 
t3  .$100  million.  This  new  level  w-as  reflected 
ia  appropriations  of  $98  million  in  fiscal  1965 
End  $91  million  In  1966.  From  1967  through 
(seal  1972,  more  than  $234  mlilion  has  been 
5  ppropriated  by  the  Congress  for  modernlza- 
tlon  and  construction  of  new  hospital  facili- 
ties. 

Unfominately.  we  still  have  many  facilities 
Ihat  are  badly  In  need  of  either  replacement 

<  r  major  modernization.  However,  the  Exeru- 
live  Branch  has  failed  to  recommend  and  ap- 
I  rove  the  necessarv  funding  to  proceed  with 
Ihls  Important  work. 

Of  the  orlglttal  72  hospitals  scheduled  for 
!  lodernization,  6  have  been  closed,  one  '.vas 
c  estroyed  iv:  an  earthquake  here  in  Call- 
lornla.  and  about  50  remain  unfunded  to  ac- 
complish either  mr-derniz^ation  or  replace- 
iient.  In  fiscal  1973  beginning  this  July,  at 
l;ast  *155  million  will  be  appropriated  by  the 
(:o!\gre5s  to  continue  construction  and  mod- 

<  rnizatlon  plans. 

ATTEMPTED   REDUCTION   IN    HOSPrrAL    CARE 

The  VA  medical  program  has  also  been  as- 
laulted  in  other  ways.  In  1965.  attempts  were 
made  bv  the  Executive  Branch,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budttet,  to 
I  lose  eleven  VA  hospitals  containing  almost 
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3000  beds.  However,  between  the  efforts  of  the 
Congress  and  strong  support  from  the  vet- 
erans' orgaiilzatlons  this  effort  was  frtisirated. 
More  recently  a  more  oblique  approach  has 
been  taken  by  the  OfTice  of  Management  and 
Btidget.  the  successor  organization  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  this  Administra- 
tion. Each  year  in  submitting  the  budget  re- 
quest to  the  Congress,  reductions  have  been 
requested  in  the  number  of  operating  beds 
and  the  average  number  of  patients  who 
occupy  these  beds  each  day  throughout  the 
hscal  year.  Over  the  past  five  fiscal  years,  the 
budget  submission  each  year  has  called  for  a 
reduction  in  the  average  daily  patient  census 
of  more  than  16.000.  Tlie  1972  average  daily 
patieitt  ceiastis  recommended  to  the  Congress 
called  for  a  reduction  from  an  83,000  target  in 
1972  to  79,000  for  fiscal  1973  at  a  time  when 
the  census  was  actually  in  the  neighborhood 
of  84,500. 

To  put  a  stop  to  this  gradual  weakening 
of  the  VA  medical  system  at  a  time  when  its 
workload  was  at  its  peak.  Chairman  Teague, 
m  an  unprecedented  action,  recommended  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  tuat 
they  restore  'he  funds  to  operate  the  hospital 
system  at  about  the  actual  level  of  operation 
for  fiscal  1971.  Laiiguage  was  incorporated  in 
the  appropriation's  bill  for  fi.-cal  1972  re- 
quiring the  VA  to  operate  not  less  than  97,500 
operating  beds  and  an  average  daily  inpatient 
bed  occupancy  of  not  less  than  84,500, 

UNDERFUNDING   OF   MEDICAL   PROGRAMS 

III  fiscal  1971,  It  became  evident  from  our 
committee  survey  that  the  medical  program 
was  seriously  underfunded  and  Congress 
added  5105  million  to  the  President's  budget 
request  for  VA  medical  care.  When  the  fiscal 
1972  budget  was  presented  to  the  Congress, 
a  committee  study  indicated  that  the  medical 
program  would  not  be  sufficiently  funded  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation  and  rising  workloads 
if  funded  at  the  Administration's  recom- 
mended levels.  In  a  partnership  action  be- 
tween the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  well 
over  200  million  was  added  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's medical  care  btidget  request  by  the 
Congress  to  preserve  the  level  of  care  at  the 
prior  year  s  rate  and  Improve  and  expand  the 
quality  of  care  throughout  the  VA  system. 

The  1973  budget  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration win  soon  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. While  It  is  a  record  high  ijudget  and 
contains  a  medical  care  employment  target 
higher  than  last  year,  nevertheless,  there  is 
serious  doubt  about  its  adequacy  in  some 
areas.  The  Offire  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  imposed  some  rather  restrictive  person- 
nel policies  which  inhibits  and  will  continue 
to  inhibit  the  employment  of  sufficient  per- 
sonnel ill  our  hospital  system.  This  matter  Is 
being  closely  studied  by  our  committee  at  the 
present  time  and  within  the  near  future  It 
is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  devl.se  some 
methcd  to  relieve  this  situation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  the  matter  of  ade- 
quate staffing,  sufficient  operating  fimds  or 
any  other  problem  affecting  the  scope  and 
quality  of  VA  hospita!  care,  the  Hoiise  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  continue  to 
discharge — fully  and  promptly — Its  legislative 
oversight  responsibilities  to  America's  vet- 
erans. 


March  16,  1972 


SALUTE    TO    WGST    ON    50    YEARS- 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  17, 
1973,  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  WGST 
radio  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  'WGSf.  originally 
carrj'ing    the    call    letter.?    WGM.    ■was 


launched  as  a  broadcast  service  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  on  March  17,  1922, 
and  a  year  later  given  to  Georgia  Tech 
and  now  licensed  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  System  of  Geor- 
gia, operated  for  and  on  behalf  of 
Georgia  Tech. 

Mr.  Speaker.  'WGST  began  operations 
as  one  of  the  first  radio  stations  in  the 
South  when  there  were  only  3  million 
radio  receivers  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  no  commercials  on  radio  in 
1922,  but  the  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution which  announced  the  birth  of 
WGM— now  WGST— also  advertised 
boy's  all  wool  suits  for  $9.95  and  ham- 
burger for  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  first  newscast  on  the  first  day  of 
operation  of  this  radio  station  an- 
nounced that  the  semidirigible,  the 
Roma,  just  purchased  from  Italy,  had 
struck  high-tension  wires  at  Hampton 
Roads  Army  Airbase  and  exploded,  kill- 
ing 34  of  its  crew  of  45. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  first  day  of 
operation  to  the  present,  WGST  has 
brought  the  news  of  the  day  and  enter- 
tainment to  its  listeners  with  accuracy 
and  good  taste  and  with  appreciation  of 
its  responsibility  to  the  public. 

I  .;oin  with  its  host  of  listeners  in  con- 
gratulating WGST  and  its  entire  or- 
ganization for  50  years  of  significant 
service  to  the  people  of  Georgia  and  to 
wish  them  continued  success. 


March  16,  1972 


THE  LATE  HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  those  eulogizing  our 
former  colleague,  James  W.  Trimble, 
from  my  neighboring  State  of  Arkansas. 
The  Land  of  Opportunity  has  lost  a  lead- 
er and  the  Nation,  too,  feels  a  personal 
loss. 

Oh,  there  were  times  when  some  of  us 
did  not  agree  with  Jim.  But  we  always 
respected  him  and  his  convictions.  As  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  later,  the  Rules  Committee,  Jim 
helped  get  his  beloved  State  many  proj- 
ects. First  and  foremost,  he  championed 
waterway  projects,  especially  dams  on 
the  Buffalo  River  which  he  felt  were 
needed  for  water  control  in  the  northern 
reaches  of  his  State. 

Jim's  dream,  of  course,  was  never  real- 
ized. In  fact,  it  ultimately  led  to  his  de- 
feat. But  just  as  conservationists  wanted 
to  keep  the  Buffalo  free  flowing,  a  free 
flow  of  viewpoints  and  ideologies  is  im- 
portant in  a  democratic  society  such  as 
ours. 

Jim  was  widely  known  and  respected 
by  liberals,  moderates,  and  conservatives 
aUke.  He  was  a  man  of  his  word,  choosing 
his  words  carefully,  and  holding  the  man 
from  the  low  country  in  high  regard. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  offering  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  family  in  this  time 
of  deep  grief,  when  we  here,  too,  feel  a 
sense  of  personal  loss. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  PER- 
PETUATES SECOND-CLASS  CIT- 
IZENSHIP FOR  SPANISH  AMERI- 
CANS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  utter  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  into  the 
mainstream  of  Federal  employment.  The 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
increase  the  employment  of  Mexican- 
Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  other 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  are  de- 
plorably inadequate. 

Testimony  received  by  my  Civil  Rights 
Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  at  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  employment  prob- 
lems of  the  Spanish-speaking  revealed 
the  following  shocking  information : 

That  the  much-touted  Slxteen-Polnt-Pro- 
gram  announced  by  President  Nixon  in  No- 
vember, 1970,  to  Increase  the  employment  of 
Spanlsh-surnamed  persons  in  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  failure;  It  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  paper  promises  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  that  are  not 
being  kept; 

That  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
has  prime  responsibility  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  President's  Slxteen-Polnt  Pro- 
gram, has  only  three  staff  members  assigned 
to  the  nationwide  Implementation  of  the 
program,  a  number  so  woefully  Inadequate 
that  some  field  staff  have  never  even  been 
contacted  with  regard  to  implementation 
of  the  Slxteen-Point  Program; 

That  the  Slxteen-Polnt  Program,  al- 
though In  operation  for  almost  a  year  and  a 
half,  has  not  succeeded  in  raising  the  per- 
centage of  Spanlsh-surnamed  employment 
in  the  Federal  Government  by  even  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent; 

That  Spanlsh-surnamed  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government  are  concentrated  at  the 
lowest  wage  levels  with  little  evidence  of  an 
increase  In  upward  mobility; 

That  SOTo  of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government  are  con- 
centrated In  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  that  all  of 
the  other  Federal  agencies  combined  have 
only  20^c,  or  less  than  15,000  Spanlsh-sur- 
named employees  in  total; 

That  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
agency  which  more  than  any  other  Federal 
agency  should  have  Its  house  In  order  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  minorities,  has 
a  lower  percentage  of  Spanlsh-surnamed  em- 
ployees than  the  Federal  governmentwlde 
average,  has  no  Spanlsh-surnamed  employees 
between  OS  levels  16  and  18,  and  has  to  date 
issued  no  affirmative  action  plan  to  increase 
Spanlsh-surnamed  employment  within  the 
Commission; 

That  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nities for  the  Spanish  Speaking,  which  was 
created  to  encourage  and  coordinate  Federal 
programs  to  assist  the  Spanish  speaking,  has 
been  relegated  to  the  status  of  second-class 
citizenship  within  the  Nixon  Administration, 

The  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  Was 
left  vacant  by  the  President  for  eight 
months;  the  new  Chairman.  Henry  Ramirez, 
has  been  unable  to  receive  Presidential  sup- 
port for  the  Implementation  of  the  excellent 
recommendations  he  has  made  to  the  Federal 
agencies;  for  example,  his  recommendation 
that  the  evaluation  of  every  supervisor  In- 
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elude  his  performance  In  Implementing  the 
Presidents  Sixteen-Polnt  Program  and  Exe- 
cutive Order  11478  has  been  Ignored  by  the 
Federal  agencies  despite  its  obvious  utility 
in  moving  supervisors  to  work  seriously  to- 
wards the  goals  of  the  Slxteen-Polnt  Pro- 
gram, 

The  Federal  Govermnent  is  failing  to 
set  an  example  in  the  employment  of 
Spanish  suniamed  and  it  is  hypocritical 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  hold  pri- 
vate employers  to  a  higher  standard  of 
performance  than  it  is  willing  to  follow 
itself.  For  example,  the  Civil  Ser\1ce 
Commission  defends  the  validity  of  the 
Federal  service  entrance  examination 
against  charges  from  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing community  that  it  is  culturally  biased 
despite  the  fact  that  the  validation  of 
the  test  to  which  the  Commission  refers 
did  not  meet  the  minimum  validation 
criteria  used  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Comphance  in  their 
assessment  of  employment  tests  used  by 
private  employers.  Chairman  Ramirez  of 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  the  Spanish  Speaking  has  urged  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  written  employ- 
ment tests  on  Spanish-speaking  appli- 
cants, but  tlie  Civil  Service  Commission 
undercuts  liis  position  by  stoutly  main- 
taining that  there  is  no  evidence  of  test- 
taking  handicaps  on  the  part  of  Spanish- 
speaking  persons. 

The  effect  of  continuing  widespread 
discrimination  against  the  Spanish  sur- 
named  in  Federal  employment  upon  tlie 
Spanish-speaking  community  is  devas- 
tathig,  Spanish-speaking  people  repre- 
sent 6  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion, and  they  should  hold  at  least  6 
percent  of  the  Federal  jobs.  Instead,  they 
are  only  2,9  percent  of  the  Federal  work- 
force. It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
discrepancy  of  3,1  percent  represents 
more  than  80,000  jobs  and  a  loss  in  take 
home  pay  of  over  $13  billion  since  World 
Warn. 

My  subcommittee  has  received  many 
recommendations  for  improving  the  de- 
plorable Federal  record  in  luring  the 
Spanish  surnamed  and  I  intend  to  press 
for  immediate  implementation  of  the 
best  of  these.  I  also  urge  President  Nixon 
to  investigate  the  failure  of  his  16-point 
program  and  take  immediate  steps  to 
provide  for  its  implementation.  The  16- 
point  program  is  a  good  program:  the 
problem  is  that  it  is  being  ignored.  The 
President  must  act  to  show  the  Federal 
agencies  that  he  is  seriously  committed 
to  increasing  the  employment  of  Span- 
ish-surnamed  Americans  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


PAY    BOARD    DECISION    ON    WEST 
COAST  DOCK  SETTLEMENT 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  picked  up  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  I  was  gratified  to  see  on  the 
front  page  a  story  by  Mr.  Peter  Milius 
indicating  that  the  administration's  Pay 
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Board  has  agreed  in  private  caucus  to 
cut  back  the  wage  settlement  negotiated 
by  west  coast  longshoremen.  The  cut- 
back IS  not  official,  but  reportedly  it  will 
be  made  official  when  the  Board  meets 
today. 

I  know  that  I  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  seriously  ques- 
tioned some  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Pay  Board  and  the  Construction  Indus- 
try Stabilization  Committee  m  recent 
weeks.  In  my  judtiment  some  of  these  de- 
cisions have  seriously  undermined  the 
confidence  of  nonunionized  American 
workers  m  the  whole  operation  of  phase 
II.  This  decision  by  the  Pay  Board  is 
the  first  indication  that  I  have  had  that 
the  pi-ndulum  may  be  swinging  back  to- 
ward the  middle.  To  my  way  of  thinking. 
it  is  high  time.  In  my  jud,i;menl  too  many 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Pay  Board  have 
been  v.eiuhted  in  favor  of  organized  la- 
bor, and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
average  American.  Cowering  under  pres- 
sure from  any  organized  power  broker  is 
not  good  for  the  Pay  Board  or  for  the 
country. 


MEDICAL   EMERGENCY    SERVICE 
AND   TRANSPORTATION    ACT 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  min- 
utes saved  on  the  way  to  a  hospital  can 
save  a  child's  life.  For  this  rea.son.  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Representati\e  Paul 
Rogers  of  Florida.  H.R.  12563.  the  Med- 
ical Emergency  Services  and  Transporta- 
tion Act  which  would  direct  the  Secre- 
taries of  Transportation,  HEW,  and 
Defense  to  coordinate  a  Federal  as- 
sistance effort  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  agencies  involved  in  medical  rescue 
work. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  two  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat on  March  6  and  March  10,  1972  re- 
spectively. The  latter  article  was  written 
by  Sue  Ann  Wood. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  articles  in  the 
Record: 

County  Helicopter  Flies  on  Two  Merct 
Missions 

The  St.  Louis  County  police  helicopter  was 
used  twice  during  weekend  as  an  air  ambu- 
lance to  take  injured  children  to  St.  Johns 
Mercy  Hospital. 

The  injured  youngsters,  each  flown  to  the 
hospital   In   less  than  four  minutes,  are; 

Robert  Newlon,  15,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernst  Newlon  Jr.,  of  8159  Warwick  st,,  Kln- 
loch. 

■W'endy  Grebe,  10  weeks  old,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Grebe,  8326a  Minnesota 
ave. 

The  Newlon  youth  was  badly  burned  at 
about  10:30  am.  Saturday  when  a  can  of 
gasoline  was  accidentally  flicked  Into  a  fire 
he  and  a  group  of  friends  were  building,  po- 
lice said. 

When  Klnloch  Patrolman  Guybert  Barnes 
arrived  on  the  scene,  he  called  for  emergency 
help  from  the  County  Police  Flight  Opera- 
tions center. 

The  chopper,  with  Patrolman  Rr>ger  Mel- 
ton as  pilot  and  Patrolman  Terry  Cooper  as 
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tlie 


obse  ver.   flew   to   the   scene   where   Newlon 
strapped   into   the  observer's  seat  and 
to  the  hospital. 
ejwlon  was  reported  In  satisfactory  con- 
Sunday. 

helicopter    was    called   Into    action 

at   1:50  p.m.  Sunday  to  take  Wendy 

hospital  from  an  accident  scene  on 

te  55  at  the  Mattls  road  intersection. 

Ice  said  the  infant  was  apparently  not 

but    the   helicopter   was   called   aa 

Ion  because  of  the  child's  age. 

child's  father,  Howard  Grebe,  24,  weib 

when  his  pickup  truck  blew  a  front 

went  out  of  control  and  rolled  across 

iiedian  Into  the  path  of  oncoming  vehl- 

where  It  collided  with  a  car  driven  by 

th  W.  Kraeger,  54,  of  4217  Gannett  St., 

said. 

g  in  the  pickup  truck  with  Grebe  and 
y  were  Grebe's  wife,  Linda,  and  another 

er,  Trlcla,  2. 
ice    said    neither    Kraeger,    Mrs.    Grebe 
Trlcla  was  Injured  in  the  accident, 
ard  Grebe  was  taken  by  auto  ambu- 
to  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  where  there  was 
Immediate  report  on  his  condition. 
<ndy  was  whisked  away  from  the  accl- 
scene   by  helicopter  pilot   Jerry   Haw- 
who  landed  on  the  highway  pavement 
tes  after   the   accident. 
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!r  the  demonstration,  Dr.  Marshall 
co-chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  area 
tttee,  declared  the  kind  of  emergency 
edl(}al  program  Los  .•^nge'.es  has  "Is  the  type 
ice  the  people  of  this  area  have  a  right 
ject." 

R.  Dean  Wochner,  acting  director  of 
dbpartment  of  health  and  hospitals  for 
ty.  reported  St.  Louis  is  preparing  plans 
central  ambulance  dispatching  station 
lould  be  the  basis  for  an  areawlde  sys- 
ke  the  one  being  proposed  by  the  corn- 
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PaMmedical  AMBtri-ANCE  Savxs   Coronary 

VicnM  Here — on  Tape 

(By  Sue  Ann  Wood  i 

.Oman   heart   attack    victim's   life   was 
before   the    -Aatchlng  eyes   of   an  en- 
ed  St.  Louis   audience  Thursday,   in   a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  •^■ay  ambulance- 
medical  services  can  work, 
life-saving  episode  actually  occurred 
months  ago  in  Los  Angeles  and  was  re- 
by    tape-recording    and    electronic 
nt  at  a  meeting  of  the  Community 
tee  for  Emerger.cy  Medical  Services, 
at    Washington    University    School    of 


If  met 


Los  .Angeles  demonstration  was  given 

irve  Hannish,   director   of  engineering 

-Com  Systems,   who  set  up  portable 

try  equlpme.nt  that  can  transmit  elec- 

ams    by    ordinary    radio    or  tele- 
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roca!  dlogr 


show  the  St.  Louis  group  how  It  works. 

.sh  played  a  tape  of  an  actual  rescue  by 

sam    of   paramedical    technicians    -.vho 

all  ambulance  calls  in  the  L-2s  .Angeles 


<r 


first  sound  was  the  voice  of  a  -.voman 
dlspa^her,    sending    an    ambulance    to    the 
of  a  woman  who  had  suffered  a  pos- 
:ieart  attack.  Within  minutes,  the  para- 
I  team  was  radioing  they  were  at  the 
,'s  bedside  and  setting  up  the  electro- 
gram (EKG  I   equipment. 

on  the  small  television  screen  that 

of  the  telemetry  console,  a  series  of 

blips  bounced  rapidly  up  and  down. 

of  the  physicians  watching  the  screen 

the    audience    quickly    identified    the 

■eading  as  "ominous." 

^x^,  on  the  tape  recording,  came  the  voice 

physician  at  Harbor  General  Hospital  in 

.Angeles,   where   the   televised   EKG   had 

monitored.    By   radioing    to    the   para- 

5  at  the  woman's  bedside,  the  phvslcian 

mmedlate  orders   for  intravenous    In- 
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Jectlons  and  other  emergency  treatment. 
There  were  a  few  moments  of  tense  silence. 

Finally,  the  blips  on  the  screeti  relayed 
the  latest  EKG  information  in  a  series  of 
steady  motions.  Physicians  in  the  audience 
smiled  and  nodded  at  each  other.  The 
woma:;'3  condition  had  stabilized.  Now.  the 
paramedical  team  was  ordered  to  bring  the 
patient  to  the  hospital  fur  further  treatment. 
They  had  saved  her  life. 

Conrad  pointed  out  in  many  instances  like 
this,  treatment  at  the  scene  is  essential,  "not 
Just  throwing  the  patient  into  an  ambulance 
and  rushing  to  a  hospital."  It  is  the  kind 
of  emergency  medical  service  not  yet  available 
in  this  area,  he  added. 

Dr.  Allen  P.  Kllppel.  co-chairman  of  the 
committee,  reported  prospects  appear  good 
for  getting  federal  funding  after  July  1  to 
begin  a  flr-t  phase  of  the  emergency  medical 
system  that  eventually  will  cover  a  4,400- 
square-mile  area  in  and  around  St.  Louis. 

First  steps.  Klippel  said,  wUl  be  the  pur- 
chase of  about  IJ  new  am.bulances  to  help 
service  the  "core"  area  of  the  city,  St.  Louis 
County  and  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  dispatching  office  with  a 
single  telephone  number  that  can  be  used 
by  persons  throughout  the  area  to  call  an 
amijulance. 
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FOUNTAIN  SUBCOM^nTTEE  WATCH- 
DOG ON  FOOD  AND  DRUG  AD\UN- 
ISTRATION 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  my  colleagues  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  service  my  fellow  North 
Carolinian,  Representative  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain, has  rendered  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  Some 
may  not  know  of  his  good  work  in  recent 
months  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  en- 
forcement of  our  food  and  drug  laws. 
Under  his  leadership  hearings  have  ex- 
plored the  problems  of  unsafe  goods  and 
drugs — a  situation  which  touches  the 
daily  lives  of  almost  every  American.  His 
work  has  received  the  commendation  of 
a  number  of  consumer  groups  and  is  the 
subject  of  a  recent  article  in  Everybody's 
Money,  the  publication  of  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  Inc.  The 
article  follows: 

[From  Everybody's  Money,  winter  of  1971-72] 
FDA— Where  .Are  YoV!' 

Most  Americans  believe  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  iFDA)  protects  them  against 
Impiire  or  unsafe  foods  and  drugs.  Does  it? 

Dr  Herbert  Ley,  former  FDA  Commission- 
er, who  was  ousted  from  that  Job  in  late 
1969.  said,  "the  thing  that  bugs  me  is  that 
the  people  think  the  FDA  Is  protecting 
them — it  isn't.  What  the  FDA  is  doing  and 
what  people  think  it's  doing  are  as  different 
as  night  and  day."  According  to  a  study  by 
the  agency  itself,  "the  FDA  cannot  assure  the 
public  that  all  is  well  with  respect  to  the 
products  it  buvs   ■ 

James  Turner,  author  of  The  Che'nical 
Feait.  based  primarilv  on  an  intensive  four- 
month  study  of  the  FDA.  with  the  agencv's 
cooperation,  concluded  the  FDA  is  unwilling 
and  unable  to  protect  the  consumer.  Turner 
asserts  the  regulations  governinc  food  qual- 
ity and  composition  "read  like^a  catalogue 
of  favors  to  special  industrial  Interests. "^As 
one  example  of  the  alleged  bias.  Turner  uses 
the  FDA's  stand  on  caflelne.  Some  doctors 


question  allowing  children  to  drink  bever- 
ages containing  caffeine.  Some  doctors  also 
say  adults  with  certain  aliments  should  reg- 
ulate or  omit  caffeine  from  their  diet.  But 
In  spite  of  these  warnings,  the  FDA  refused 
to  make  Coca-Cola  and  Dr.  Pepper  put  "con- 
tains caffeine"  on  their  containers. 

The  FDA  says  there  are  "between  2  mil- 
lion and  10  million  cases  a  year  of  food- 
borne  Illness."  One  of  the  sections  of  the 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  says  a  food 
is  adulterated  "If  it  consists  In  whole  or  in 
part  of  any  filthy,  putrid  or  decomposed  sub- 
stance." But  Thomas  Brown,  Director,  FDA 
Office  of  Compliance,  said  although  the  law 
doesn't  allow  tolerances  for  filth,  the  FDA 
set  up  guidelines  allowing  limited  amounts 
of  filth.  In  establishing  these  guidelines, 
Brown  said  the  agency  acted  In  accordance 
with  legal  cases  that  Indicate  it  is  impos- 
sible for  food  processors  to  guarantee  ab- 
solutely pure  food.  But  the  one  legal  case 
he  mentioned  did  not  authorize  such  guide- 
lines. When  Everybody's  Money  asked  for  all 
the  guidelines.  Brown  refused. 

Much  debate  has  arisen  over  the  use  of 
food  additives  and  medicated  animal  feeds. 
Two  congressional  hearings  were  held  this 
year  regarding  these  chemicals  and  whether 
the  FDA  was  doing  Its  job  protecting  the 
consumer.  What,  if  any,  hazard  do  these 
chemicals  pose? 

Nitrates  and  nitrites  are  two  additives 
challenged  by  some  doctors.  These  chem- 
icals are  used  as  curing  agents,  preserva- 
tives and  color  fixatives  to  make  meat  look 
fresh,  or,  with  smoked  fish,  to  stop  growth 
of  botullnus.  The  additives  are  often  found 
in  ham.  corned  beef,  hotdogs,  luncheon 
meats,  sausage  and  smoked  products.  r.Iost 
companies  list  these  chemicals  on  the  prod- 
uct label. 

The  FDA  says  nitrates  and  nitrites  are  safe 
as  long  as  the  prescribed  limits  of  500  ppm 
(parts  per  million)  of  nitrate  and  200  ppm  of 
nitrite  are  followed.  However,  one  doctor, 
who  has  tested  these  additives,  testified  ni- 
trites "are  quite  toxic,  owing  to  their  high 
reactivity."  He  said  both  additives  were  prob- 
lems to  Infants,  who  "seem  especially  prone 
to  this  type  of  nitrite  poisoning." 

The  FDA  has  tried  to  minimize  the  num- 
ber of  poisoning  cases.  But  Representative 
L.  H.  Fountain.  North  Carolina,  Chairman 
of  the  House  hearings  on  chemicals  in  food, 
stibmltted  documents  proving  the  PDA  omit- 
ted data  showing  over  50  percent  of  the 
firms  surveyed  by  the  agency  had  nitrite 
content  In  foods  ranging  from  1,457  to  3,046 
ppm.  When  asked  if  these  levels  could  be 
fatal  to  a  child,  harmful  to  a  pregnant 
woman  or  her  fetus,  or  harmful  to  a  seri- 
ously anemic  person.  Dr.  Charles  Edwards. 
FDA  Commissioner,  said  they  could. 

Rep.  Fountain  submitted  medical  docu- 
ments and  reports  showing  numerous  deaths 
and  severe  Illness,  especially  among  chil- 
dren, from  eating  food  containing  nitrite  up 
to  6,500  ppm.  He  concluded  the  PDA  did  not 
have  "any  well -developed  surveillance  pro- 
gram for  *he  coverage  of  products"  contain- 
ing these  additives.  And  shortly  before  the 
hearings,  a  man  died  from  eating  a  meat 
tenderizer  containing  9,700  ppm  of  nitrite. 
The  congressmen  were  not  told  of  his  death. 
Doctors  also  testified  nitrites  interact  with 
certain  amines,  present  In  many  foods  and 
drugs,  producing  a  chemical,  nltrosamine 
iNAi.  The  FDA,  as  well  as  other  researchers, 
have  found  some  NAs  are  carcinogenic 
(cancer-producing).  But  the  FDA  said  there 
is  no  evidence  the  production  of  NA  takes 
place  In  humans  at  the  pesent  permissible 
levels  of  nitrite.  Rep.  Fountain  asked  about 
a  research  project  which  found  carcinogenic 
NA  in  smoked  fish  when  onlv  200  ppm  of 
nitrite  -.vere  u-ed.  The  FDA  denied  the  valid- 
ity of  thy  test,  but  did  admit  their  own  re- 
.searchers  found  a  highly  carcinogenic  NA 
in  smoked  fish  When  asked  why  nitrates  and 
iiitrltes  weren't  withdrawn  until  further  test 
results   were    In,    the    agency    replied    they 
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wouldn't  do  that  until  they  had  conclusive 
evidence  NA  was  found  In  food. 

During  the  hearings,  congressmen  also 
questioned  the  use  of  dlethylstlbestrol 
(DES) .  This  chemical  Is  widely  used  to  stim- 
ulate growth  In  cattle,  calves,  swine  and 
sheep.  Rep.  Fountain  submitted  numerous 
research  projects  linking  DES  to  cancer  In 
both  animals  and  man.  But  the  PDA  said 
it  had  much  evidence  the  chemical  wasn't 
carcinogenic.  Rep.  Fountain  said  all  growth- 
promoting  hormones,  of  which  DES  Is  one, 
had  been  totally  banned  In  21  countries. 
Sweden,  in  fact,  refuses  to  accept  Imported 
U.S.  meat  containing  these  hormones. 

As  Everybody's  Money  went  to  press,  the 
USDA  and  FDA  Jointly  announced  that  live- 
stock must  be  withdrawn  from  DES  seven 
days  prior  to  slaughter  in  order  to  eliminate 
DES  residues  In  the  meat.  The  previous  re- 
quirement was  two  days.  Commissioner 
Edwards  said  If  the  tighter  controls  fall  to 
prevent  residues,  the  PDA  will  take  further 
action. 

But  In  1970,  the  FDA  doubled  the  allowed 
amount  of  DES  from  10  to  20  milligrams  per 
head  per  day.  Rep.  Fountain  says  the  USDA 
figures  on  carcasses  containing  DES  are  too 
low.  And  between  1967  and  1969.  when  an 
estimated  40  million  cattle  were  slaughtered, 
the  USDA  tested  only  500  carcasses.  No  won- 
der one  FDA  official  said  housewives  couldn't 
be  sure  there  were  no  traces  of  chemicals 
in  the  meat  they  bought. 

And  consider  cyclamates.  Although  the  ban 
on  artificial  sweeteners  containing  cycla- 
mates went  Into  effect  July  1,  1970,  FDA  doc- 
uments show  that  three  producers  of  this 
product  continued  shipping  the  products 
after  the  ban.  (Cyclamates  are  still  permitted 
by  prescription.)  The  documents  revealed 
that  Abbott  Laboratories  told  the  FDA  In 
November  It  would  sell  rather  than  destroy 
its  Sucaryl.  The  PDA  now  denies  any  knowl- 
edge of  these  violations. 

■Why  all  these  problems  with  an  agency 
that  Is  supposed  to  protect  our  food?  The 
agency  says  It  lacks  sufiBclent  staff,  money  or 
authority  to  test  chemicals,  police  users  and 
recall  products.  There  is  one  thing  for  sure: 
Consumers  deserve  better  protection.  And 
they  aren't  getting  It. 


JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  the  able 
gentleman  in  the  well  <'Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt)  in  tribute  lo  a  former  col- 
league on  the  Rules  Committee  and  in 
this  House,  and  a  friend.  Representa- 
tive James  W.  Trimble. 

Jim  Trimble  was  a  distinguished 
representative  of  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  country.  He  was  a  man  deeply 
dedicated  to  the  public  interest.  Always 
quiet  and  imassuming,  he  was,  never- 
theless, alert  and  zealous  in  doing  what- 
ever was  best  for  his  district,  his  State, 
and  country. 

He  was  a  man  of  gracious  charm  and 
warm  heart,  whose  friendship  was 
cherished  by  everyone  privileged  to  be 
his  friend. 

In  his  passing,  his  family,  his  friends, 
and  his  country  have  suffered  a  grievous 
loss.  We  shall  always  honor  his  name  and 
memory.  To  all  of  his  loved  ones,  my  wife 
and  I  send  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 
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USES  OP  AWACS 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol systems — AWACS — Is  a  highly  ver- 
satile system.  The  following  two  articles, 
which  summarize  the  weaknesses  of  our 
present  air  defense  system,  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  using  one  of  the  several  ca- 
pabilities of  AWACS  for  air  defense: 
U.S.  Air  Defense  in  Sotjth  Scored 

HOUSE    PANEL    finds    "GAPING    HOLES"    IN 
RADAR   COVERAGE 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  January  11. — The  House 
Armed  Services  Investigating  Subcommittee 
charged  today  that  the  nation's  air  defenses 
were  "virtually  useless,"  particularly  in  pro- 
tecting the  southern  flank  of  the  United 
States  against  a  bomber  attack. 

In  reply,  the  Defense  Department  acknowl- 
edged that  there  were  gaps  In  the  radar  de- 
tection network  on  the  southern  flank  but 
called  the  possibility  of  a  bomber  attack  from 
the  south  remote.  It  contended  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  launch  an  unde- 
tected bomber  attack  against  the  United 
States. 

The  House  subcommittee's  report  resulted 
from  an  Investigation  of  an  Incident  last 
October  when  a  Cuban  plane  carrying  21 
Cuban  sugar  technicians  flew  undetected 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  landed  at 
New  Orleans. 

In  a  similar  Incident  In  October.  1969,  a 
Cuban  MIG-17  flew  undetected  to  Home- 
stead Air  Force  Base  In  Florida  and  landed 
at  the  base  while  the  President's  Air  Force 
One  was  there. 

The  Bubcbmmlttee's  report  said  that  the 
two  Incidents  demonstrated  that  there  was 
"a  1,500-mlle  opening  In  our  air  defense  on 
the  southern  United  States  perimeter  be- 
tween Florida  and  California,"  and  that  "any 
foreign  power  can,  at  will,  violate  the  south- 
ern United  States  Air  Space  wlthovit  detec- 
tion or  Interception." 

"lMMt;NE   FROM    DETECTION" 

"More  importantly,"  the  report  continued, 
"they  suggest  that  any  enemy  having  the  ca- 
pability to  attack  from  the  south  would  be 
Immune  from  detection  and  Interception." 

In  making  public  the  report.  Representa- 
tive P.  Edward  Hubert,  Democrat  of,  Louisi- 
ana, chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
Investigation  subcommittee,  said  In  a  state- 
ment: ^ 

"Since  our  potential  enemies  know  of  the 
gaping  holes  In  our  air  defenses,  I  think  it  Is 
high  time  that  the  American  people  were  let 
in  on  this  open  secret. 

"For  the  past  10  years  I  have  been  fighting 
against  the  emasculation  of  our  continental 
air  defenses  in  the  name  of  economy.  We 
are  now  reaching  the  point  where  our  weak- 
ness In  this  area  constitutes  a  threat  to  our 
very  survival." 

As  stiggested  by  Mr.  Hubert,  the  stibcom- 
mlttee's  report  represents  a  revival  cf  an 
argument  that  has  been  going  on  between 
the  House  Committee  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment since  1963,  when  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  ordered  a  cut- 
back In  the  air  defense  system,  particularly 
In  the  southern  United  States. 

The  McNamara  rationale  was  that  the 
Soviet  strategic  threat  was  shifting  from 
bombers  to  ballistic  missiles,  and  that  any 
Soviet  bomber  attack  was  likely  to  come 
from  the  north  rather  than  from  the  south. 

The  subcommittee's  conclusion  was  that 
as  a  result  of  these  "economy  moves,  begun 
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by  Secretary  McNamara  in  1963,  our  detec- 
tion and  Intercept  capabilities  have  rapidly 
deteriorated,  despite  a  steadily  Incretusing 
threat  pKJsed  by  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles and  newly  developed  Soviet  long-range 
bombers." 

A  contrasting  view  was  prese:u<^d  at  the 
Defense  Department  by  the  Pentagon  press 
spokesman.  Jerry  W.  Frledhelm,  who  said.  A 
potential  attack  on  the  Southeastern  United 
States  Is  not  a  great  likelihood.  '  Asked 
whether  there  was  any  way  the  Soviet  Union 
could  launch  a  surprise  bomber  attack  on 
the  United  States  Mr.  Priedhelm  replied  with 
an  emphatic  "No." 

NETWORK     RESTRUCTURED 

The  subcommittee  made  public  closed- 
door  testimony  by  Gen.  Seth  J  McKee,  com- 
mander of  the  North  American  Air  Defen.se 
Command,  in  which  the  general  said  that 
with  the  cutbacks,  the  nation's  antlbomber 
"defense  in  depth  is  only  a  concept,  not  an 
actuality." 

Antlbomber  defenses  are  "generally  non- 
existent" along  the  southern  border,  he  said, 
and  "our  remaining  interceptors  and  radars 
are  currently  deployed  to  counter  the  most 
likely  threat  which  Is,  of  course,  from  the 
north." 

Asserting  that  the  present  radars  cannot 
detect  low-flying  bombers,  the  general  said 
that  even  on  the  northern  ap;iroaches  "I 
would  say  that  we  do  not  have  an  antl- 
bomber system  that  cannot  be  underfliown 
or  flown  around." 

Mr.  Frledhelm  said  that  one  reason  for 
the  present  gaps  !n  the  radar  coverage  was 
that  the  Defense  Department  wa,s  restruc- 
turing the  air  defense  network  by  phasing 
out  older  radars  and  replacing  them  with  a 
new  airborne  warning  and  control  frT,-stem 

One  of  the  subcommittee's  principal  rec- 
ommendations was  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment accelerate  the  deployment  of  t.he 
new  sy.stem  and  also  over-the-horlzon  radars. 
both  of  which  are  capable  of  detecting  low- 
flying  plarjes.  It  also  propofcd  that  the  Pen- 
tagon give  priority  to  development  and  pro- 
duction of  a  new  supersonic  Interceptor 
plane. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   14,  1972] 

Generals  Call  U.S.  Air  Defense  Inadequate 
FOR  Russian  Threat 

(By  Drew  Mlddleton) 

Color.\do  Springs.  January  13. — Tlie  Air 
Defense  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
its  senior  commanders,  is  aging.  Inadequate 
and  sadly  In  need  of  modernization 

The  House  Armed  Services  Investigating 
Subcommittee  drew  attention  to  one  weak- 
ness when  it  charged  Tuesday  that  the  air 
defen.ses  were  nspless  in  protecting  the 
southern  flank  of  the  United  States  against 
bomber  attack. 

Gen.  Seth  J.  McKee.  commander  In  chief. 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command,  said 
today  that  cutbacks  in  radar  detection  sys- 
tems and  fighter  Interceptor  squadrons  had 
weakened  his  command  capacity  to  cope 
with  Soviet  bomber  attacks  anywhere  over 
North  America. 

"The  bomber  1=  as  great  or  a  greater  threat 
than  ever."  he  said,  "but  It  is  not  the  total 
threat" 

There  is  no  present  defense  against  the 
balance  of  the  threat — more  than  1.500  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  and  sub- 
marine-launched bRlllstic  missiles — nor  will 
there  be  until  the  first  Siifeguard  a::tl- 
balllsttc  m!.5slle  squadrons  become  opera- 
tional at  Grand  Forks,  N.D  .  in  1974  or  later. 

Safeguard,  however,  will  protect  only 
American  ICBM  sites.  It  will  not  protect 
cities  or  industry. 

soviet  defense  expanded 
The   Soviet   capacity   to  launch   a   missile 
and  bomber  attack  is  one  aspect  of  General 
McKee's  concern    Another  Is  the  steady  ex- 
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patislon  of  Soviet  air  defense — radar  installa- 

tlcjns.  fighter  Interceptors  and  the  antlballis- 

mlssile  systems  constructed  around  Mos- 
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'  rhe  United  States,  American  generals 
arrue,  has  no  intention  of  attacking  the 
So:;et  Union.  Why,  then,  are  the  Russians 
de  'otlng  so  much  effort  and  material  to  an 
air  defense  system.  One  Implication  is  that 
th( !  Soviet  air  defense  is  intended  to  provide 
Borie  measure  of  security  against  retaliation 
In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  first  strike 

<}eneral  McKee  and  Lieut  Gen.  Thomas 
K.  McGehee,  commander  of  the  Air  Force's 
Aefospace  Defense  Command,  agree  on  the 
esslty  of  maintaining  air  defenses  at  a 
levtl  that  will  convince  the  Russians  that 
an/  aerial  attack  on  this  country  would  not 
accomplish    its   objectives 

We  want  to  make  It  clear  to  them  that 
bomber  force  Is  not  going  to  have  a  free 
,"  General  McKee  said, 
^orad  Is  a  blnatlonal  United  States  and 
ada  command  of  about  100,000  men  ex- 
Ing  from  the  Pacific  wastes  across  North 
Amjerlca  to  Pyllngdales,  In  the  hills  of  York 
shl  e.  England.  Headquarters  are  set  In  deep 
cav  srns  m  Cheyenne  Mountain  overlooking 
thl;  city. 

The  air  defense  forces  of  NORAD  are  pro 
vld  id  by  three  component  commands:  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Defense  Command 
which  will  Include  the  Safeguard  Missiles; 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Aerospace  De 
fen  le  Command,  and  the  Canadian  Forces 
Air  Defense  Command.  The  Navy  also  makes 
unl  :3  available  to  the  North  American  com- 
mand, and  the  American  conamand  in  Alaska 
15  responsible  to  the  North  American  com 
maud  for  tne  air  defense  of  that  state. 

T  -le  North  American  command's  mission 
Is  d  ^t€ctlon,  Identification  and,  if  necessary 
desi  ruction.  Today,  It  Is  equipped  to  carry 
out  this  mission  completely  only  against 
the  manned  bomber 

D?tectlon  of  bombers  rests  malnlv  on  the 
Distance  Early  Warning  System,  the  DEW 
line 
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long-range  radars  operational  then;  there 
are  57  today. 

NORAD  commanders  are  now  cop.cerned 
about  a  new  Soviet  swing-wing  bomber.  Ad- 
miral Moorer  says  that  the  bomber,  called 
■backfire"  here,  could  be  operational  by  the 
mid-1970's. 

■My  belief,"  he  told  the  House  subcommit- 
tee, -IS  that  our  aging  air  defense  forces  are 
ui  need  of  modernization." 
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BAU.1STIC    PROTECTION 

e  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  System 

Igned  to  detect  the  launching  of  Soviet 

thus  enabling  the  United  States  to 

Its  retaliatory  forces  of  the  Stra- 

Alr  Command. 

ere    are    three    early    warning    system 
at    Thule.    Greenland,    Clear.    Alaska. 
Pyllngdales  Moor,  England. 

detection  systems  are  supported  by 

;h  radars  and  "gap  filler"  radars.  Adm. 

as  H.  Moorer.  chairman  of  the  Joint 

of  Staff,  pointed   out  recently   that 

?   had   been   a  drastic  reduction  in  the 

detection  systems. 

1969.  he  told  the  House  subcommlt- 

the   detection   arm   of   the    air   defense 

has    bee.i    reduced    by    49    airborne 

warning  aircraft.  29  search  radars  and 

filler  radars. 

the    last    10    years."    Admiral    Moorer 
the  air  defense  of  the  North  American 
nent    has    been    cut    bv    approximately 
cent"  and  the  surveillance  and  corn- 
control  system  has  been  reduced  from 
ve  radar  coverage  of  the  entire  con- 
t  to  "a  thin  perimeter  of  defense  along 
last  and  west  coasts  and  the  northern 
es." 
AD  officers  said  that  whereas  in  1962 
were    27    semi-automatic    ground    en- 
ment    systems,    there    were    now    only 
ese  systems,  called  SAGE,   are   based 
gh  speed  digital  computers.  These  col- 
correlate    and    display    information    at 
els   The  systems  also  provide  intercept 
for  interceptor  planes  and  Bomarc  sur- 
o-alr  missiles. 

the  early  :960s  there  were  45  intercep- 
uadrons  of  the  Air  Force  and  25  Na- 
Guard  squadrons  available  for  inter- 
duty.   The    figures   today   are    11    and 
number   of   Bomarc  squadrons   has 
from   eight   to   five.   There   were    127 
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HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment on  the  subject  of  amnesty  in  recent 
weeks  and  we  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
hear  more. 

Tlie  interest  tliis  controversial  topic 
has  generated  is  understandable,  but  un- 
fortunate in  that  it  overshadows  a  prob- 
lem far  worthier  of  our  attention  at  this 
time,  the  plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
held  for  so  long  by  the  enemy. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  13  Martins- 
ville Bulletin  of  Martinsville.  Va..  states 
clearly  what  our  priorities  should  be  in 
these  matters  and  where  our  present  con- 
ceiTi  should  properly  lie. 

I  insert  the  editorial  entitled  "Am- 
nesty for  the  Pri-soners"  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks; 

Amnesty  for  the  Prisoners 
The  question  of  amnesty  for  America's 
draft  dodgers  and  Army  deserters  was  given 
an  airing  In  Washington  the  other  day  as 
numerous  concerned  persons  presented  both 
pro  and  con  opinions  before  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass. 
It  would  be  encouraging  if  somebody, 
somewhere,  opened  a  forum  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amne.«ty  for  .America's  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  North  Vietnam,  .some  of  whom 
have  been  in  captivity  for  as  long  as  six 
years. 

Not  one  of  this  country's  noble  allies  has 
brought  the  slightest  pressure  to  bear  on 
Hanoi.  Not  one  statesman  has  .spoken  a 
word  of  criticism  about  Hanoi's  treatment 
of  these  men.  The  voice  of  so-called  world 
opinion  remains  mute — except  when  it  comes 
to  condemnation  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  country  held  hundreds  of  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  virtually  incommuni- 
cado for  years,  permitting  only  sporadic  de- 
livery of  letters  to  or  from  them  and  their 
families,  denying  visits  by  Geneva  Conven- 
tion representatives  and  refusing  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
why,  America's  outraged  students  would  be 
impaling  themselves  on  the  White  House 
fence,  their  counterpart-?  would  be  rioting  in 
London  and  Paris  and  Berlin  and  bombs 
would  be  exploding  at  U.S.  embas,sles  and 
co::sulates  in  every  capital  of  the  world. 

(We  do.  in  fact,  hold  tens  of  thousands  of 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners.  Or  rather.  South 
Vietnam  does,  and  has  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  repatriate  some  of  them  to  a  North 
Vietnam  that  does  not  even  acknowledge 
their  existence.) 

But  then,  why  should  foreigners  care  about 
American  prisoners  of  war  when  Americans 
themselves  don't  seem  to  care? 

Just  as  it  is  obvious  that  Hanoi  intends  to 
hold  these  men  until  the  last  measure  of 
blackmail  value  is  squeezed  out  of  them,  the 
conclu.-ion  becomes  Inescapable  that  Ameri- 
cans are  perfectly  willing  to  let  them  do  so. 
In  no  other  war  this  country  has  ever  been 
engaged  In  has  the  question  of  prisoners  of 
war  hinged  upon  capitulation  to  enemy  de- 


mands amounting  to  virtual  surrender.  In  no 
other  war  would  public  opinion  have  stood 
for  it. 

But  today  we  are  so  gullt-rldden.  so  full  of 
self-doubt,  so  war-weary,  so  disillusioned 
that  we  seem  ready  to  write  these  men  off  as 
scapegoats  for  our  national  sin  of  interven- 
ing in  North  Vietnam's  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam.  Each  day  they  remain  In  captivity 
is,  in  effect,  one  more  payment  on  our  bill 
of  atonement. 

In  the  meantime,  wives  are  growing  old 
without  husbands,  children  are  growing  up 
without  fathers. 

The  moralist  (who  applies  morality  only  to 
the  United  States)  may  cotmter  that  the 
prisoners,  most  of  them  fliers,  are  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  uncounted  numbers  of 
widows  and  orphans  In  Vietnam,  who  have 
no  hope  at  all  of  ever  seeing  their  husbands 
or  fathers  again. 

Very  well.  If  American  servicemen  are  to 
be  held  accountable  for  carrjing  out  the 
military  policies  of  their  government,  then 
let  the  soldiers  of  every  country,  Including 
North  Vietnam,  be  held  similarly  accountable. 

But  until  that  happens,  let  American  pris- 
oners of  war  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
International  standards  which  even  the  Nazis 
abided  by. 

This  would  mean,  at  the  very  least,  regu- 
lar Inspections  of  prison  camps  by  neutral- 
nation  observers.  It  would  forbid  the  ex- 
ploitation of  prisoners  of  war  for  political 
purposes. 

There  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to  force  North 
Vietnam  to  release  or  exchange  or  ameliorate 
the  living  conditions  of  her  American  prison- 
ers of  war. 

But  we  can  speak  out. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 
BY  KATHLEEN  ORR 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  following  speech  written  by 
Kathleen  Orr.  an  outstanding  student 
at  White  Pine  High  School  in  Ely,  Nev. 
Her  reflection  on  "My  Responsibility  to 
Freedom"  resulted  in  her  selectioii  as 
Nevada's  winner  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  'Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test. I  feel  that  this  is  a  fine  example 
of  our  patriotic  youth. 

The  speech  follows: 

Mt  RESPONSrBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 

(By  Kathleen  Orr) 

Imagine  yourself  as  a  small,  newlv-born 
lion.  When  your  eyes  open,  the  first"  thing 
you  see  is  your  cage.  The  next,  your  keener. 
Soon,  you  learn  that  you  will  receive  some- 
thing to  eat  twice  a  day;  that  If  you  are 
friendly  and  entertain  the  people  who  come 
to  see  you.  they  too,  will  give  you  some- 
thing to  eat.  Soon,  you  have  erown  used 
to  these  patterns.  You  become  a  lazy  Hon 
and  vou  accept  this  life  as  It  Is  without 
complaint. 

But  now  Imagine  something  else.  You  are 
again  a  lion.  But  this  time  you  are  big, 
stronK  and  In  the  early  years  of  your  life. 
You  have  your  own  hunting  grounds  and 
a  happy,  free  existence.  One  day  you  for- 
t:et,  or.Iy  for  a  second,  to  be  careful,  cun- 
ning. The  hunter  pays  a  visit  and  you  re- 
turn with  him  to  the  city  and  to  the  younger 
lion,  still  In  his  cage.  It  Is  much  easier  to 
learn  to  live  with  .something  from  the  be- 
ginning. But  to  experience  freedom  pnd 
then  suddenly,  to  have  none — that  Is  not 
so  easily  accepted  I 
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Everybody's  responsibility  to  freedom  Is  to 
see  that  our  freedoms  remain  and  flourish 
for  succeeding  generations.  Apathetic  at- 
titudes toward  freedom  cannot  be  excused. 
If  one  can  sit  back  and,  thinking  of  a  Com- 
munistic country,  say.  "Well,  I  guesa  I'm 
lucky  to  live  where  I  do"  (and  be  content), 
that  Is  not  enough.  If  people  allow  their 
freedoms  to  simply  exist,  soon,  they  may 
not  exist ! 

The  generation  which  fought  to  win  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy  today  had  no  Idea  these 
same  rights  would  so  soon  after  be  the 
accepted  Ufa  style  for  Americans,  Those 
men,  those  first  patriots,  often  worried  that 
tomorrow  morning  they  might  wake  up  and 
learn  they  were  once  more  under  tlie  con- 
trol of  a  dictator. 

Could  Americans  survive  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  dictator?  You  would  have  no  per- 
sonal protection,  no  courts  In  which  to  plead 
your  case,  and  the  word  of  the  dictator  would 
be  final. 

I  have  a  great  fear  for  this  nation.  I  fear 
that  the  people  are  too  complacent  with  their 
way  of  life.  They,  In  their  wildest  dreams, 
don't  think  of  ever  having  to  do  without 
their  freedoms.  Many  people  are  even  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  every  human  being 
on  earth  does  not  enjoy  these  same  rights. 

You  ask,  "what  can  be  done?"  I  don't 
know  the  answer.  But  I  do  know  of  a  point 
of  departure.  It  lies,  I  believe,  In  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First:  Education.  Do  you  really  know  what 
your  rights  are? 

Do  you  understand  fully  their  meaning 
and  the  power  which  these  rights  and  priv- 
ileges carry? 

Second:  Exercise  your  freedoms.  Partic- 
ipate In  politics.  Voice  the  pro's  and  con's 
of  an  Issue. 

Third:  Get  Involved.  If  there  Is  something 
that  you  don't  agree  with  or.  If  you  have  a 
better  Idea,  tell  the  world  about  It.  That's 
your  right  and  your  obligation. 

Fourth:  Don't  be  passive.  Make  sure  that 
your  rights  are  not  Infringed  upon  or  in  any 
way  violated.  If  someone  violates  one  of  your 
rights  or  those  of  your  neighbor's,  don't  let 
it  go  by,  but  make  sure  It  Is  corrected. 

Let's  take  another  look  at  the  lion.  Just 
as  every  other  animal,  he  was  born  free. 

You  were  born  free. 

But  the  Hon  must  fight  viciously  to  retain 
his  free  existence.  We  are  told  that  no  one 
can  challenge  our  freedoms.  Believing  this 
Is  not  enough.  To  make  sure  our  children 
enjoy  the  same  freedoms  that  we  enjoy  to- 
day, each  of  us  must  protect  these  freedoms. 

Be  restless  like  the  lion!  Don't  let  the 
hunter  take  away  what  you  have  but  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  your  hunting  grounds! 


RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  'Wars  and  its  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary each  year  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  This  year  nearly 
500,000  high  school  students  participated 
in  the  contest.  The  theme  was  "My  Re- 
sponsibility to  Freedom." 

Mr.  Garry  Lee  Ballance,  Route  1, 
Payetteville.  N.C.,  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  weis  the  winning  con- 
testant for  North  Carolina.  He  delivered 
an  excellent  speech  with  mature  obser- 
vations on  the  responsibilities  entailed 
in  freedom.  I  am  proud  to  make  his  essay 
available  for  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  Responsibility  to  Freedom 
A  man  is  an  individual,  but  also  a  part  of 
a  greater  whole.  He  has  a  soul  that  Is  unique 
because  It  thinks,  feels,  and  expresses  it.self 
differently  from  all  others.  There  Is  a  spirit 
within  the  soul  caUed  Freedom  that  merits 
the  highest  honors  of  truth.  Justice,  cour- 
age, and  equality.  When  Individuals  who  be- 
lieve In  these  qualities  combine  to  preserve 
them,  strengthen  them,  and  In.sure  them  to 
all,  we  have  a  general  state  of  freedom. 

I  am  a  believer  In  freedom.  I  live  In  that 
society  of  men  which  believes  that  all  have 
the  right  to  stand  and  be  counted.  I  believe 
further  that  members  of  a  free  society  must 
be  v.^Ullng  to  say.  In  the  words  of  Ross  Snyder. 
"I  did  that;  I  hold  myself  responsible  " 

Responsibility,  that  Is  the  key  to  freedom. 
As  an  American  it  Is  my  duty  to  Insure  free- 
dom to  the  utmost  limits  of  my  ability.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  must  attack  and  destroy 
those  with  ideals  different  from  mine,  or  be 
so  rigid  in  my  belief  that  I  forget  the  very 
basis  for  its  foundation.  Instead,  If  I  practice 
the  properties  of  freedom  such  as,  respect. 
loyaltv.  equality,  patriotism,  and  support  of 
government,  then  I  will  begin  to  understand 
better  the  Importance  and  support  of 
freedom. 

It  is  net  my  place  to  be  on  top.  for  glory 
without  meai-inc  is  nothing.  I  am  one  of  the 
pillars  of  American  democracy  In  the  sup- 
port of  my  government  and  its  policies.  It  is 
mv  responsibility  to  ser%-e  the  cause  of  free- 
dom because  it  is  the  major  element  of  my 
life.  Being  free  does  not  mean  miich  if  one 
cannot   understand   and   appreciate   it, 

I  do  not  have  to  prove  my  loyalty  to  free- 
dom. The  things  I  do  and  say  are  proof 
enough  and  usually  the  greatest  influence  on 
others.  By  paying  homage  to  our  flag,  singing 
loud  and  clear  otir  national  anthem  a:id  de- 
fending what  I  believe  In,  I  hope  It  is  clear 
that    I    am   proud    to    be    an    American. 

As  I  grow  older  and  look  into  the  future 
I  realize  that  my  responsibility  to  freedom 
becomes  more  acute.  As  an  adult  member  of 
this  democracy  I  mu.=.t  stay  mfonned  of  what 
my  government  Is  doing.  Then.  I  must  try 
to  understand  and  accept  those  actions  If 
my  country  should  call  on  me  to  defend  Its 
freedom  then  I  would  be  proud  to  take  my 
place.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  instill  In  my 
children  the  principles  of  freedom  and  a 
genuine  love  for  their  country.  To  do  this  I 
cannot  use  words  because  they  are  .so  often 
misunderstood.  Instead,  I  will  act  \n  support 
of  my  convictions,  for  action  docs  speak 
louder  than  words. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  I  must 
mature  enough  to  bear  my  share  of  the  bur- 
den. Maturity,  then,  is  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility  of  all  aspects  of  freedom.  Free- 
dom Is  a  privilege,  an  honor  that  must  be 
cared  for  to  Insure  Its  stability.  So  often 
Americans  use  freedom  as  a  means  for  per- 
sonal gain.  We  abuse  our  rights.  .=tretchlng 
them  to  the  breaking  point.  We  seek  riches 
for  the  individual.  We  step  on  others  and 
use  democracy  ta  attain  se!fl?h  coals  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  basic  principles 
of  freedom. 

It  is  also  my  responsibility  t-o  resist  tho.-e 
elements  within  and  without  our  society 
which  seek  to  destroy  it.  Freedom  is  not  a 
ticket  which  enables  me  to  a  free  r:de.  When 
our  freedoms  are  threatened  I  cannot  stand 
idly  bv  and  let  a  few  defend  them  I  intend 
to  be  involved  in  the  democratic  process. 
keep  Informed  of  what  my  government  is 
doing,  and  vote  for  those  who  are  dedicated 
to  preserving  our  freedom. 

As  an  American  I  am  obligated  to  be  loyal 
to  my  fellow  man.  to  encourace  and  avidly 
support  my  country,  flag,  and  government.  I 
am  a  very  fortunate  individual  to  be  a  free 
citizen  in  this  great  land.  As  my  responsi- 
bility to  freedom,  as  we  know  it.  I  will  al- 
ways" support  it  when  it  is  rleht,  defend  it 
when  it  is  challenged,  right  it  when  It  Is 
wTong.  strengthen  it  when  it  is  weak,  and 
above  all.  serve  it  loyally,  because  to  serve 
freedom  Is  to  serve  myself. 
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CONIEST  WINNER 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March   16,  1972 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ferguson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paddock  FerRu;>on  of  Maida,  N. 
Dak.,  has  won  the  SI, .500  fifth  prize  schol- 
arship in  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Forcien  Wars. 

Miss  Ferguson  is  a  senior  at  Langdon 
Public  School.  Langdon.  N,  Dak.,  where 
she  is  secretary-trea.surer  of  the  Honor 
Society  and  the  Drama  Club,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Radio  Club. 

She  plans  to  study  for  a  career  in  radio 
broadcasting  and  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  after  graduation 
from  high  school. 

Miss  Ferguson  is  president  of  the  4-H 
Club,  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society,  and  parti<  ipat<?d  in  the  1971 
Flickertail  Girls'  State.  She  won  first 
place  in  the  1970-71  Northeast  District 
Speech  Festival  in  broadcasting :  a  tliird 
place  in  the  State  Speech  Festival  and 
the  LHS  Award  for  Drama  She  also  won 
the  best  actress  award  m  the  1970  and 
1971  district  speech  festival.  She  was  a 
local  winner  in  the  American  Lei-'ion  ora- 
torical contest  and  in  1968  was  the  North 
Dakota  winner  in  the  Independence  Hall 
essay  contest. 

I  insert  Elizabeth's  prize- winning 
speech  on  Freedom  in  the  Record  at  tWs 
time, 

Tlic  speech  follows: 

OtiR  Responsibilitt  to  Freedom 
(By  Elizabeth  S.  Ferguson) 
I  am  the  dream  that  blrlhed  America.  I 
am  the  heartbeat  of  her  people.  I  have  walked 
her  roadways,  entered  her  homes,  in  some 
way  touched  every  American  But,  more  than 
these  things.  I  am  a  friend.  I  am  Freedom. 
Lately  though.  It  seems  I  have  not  been 
so  much  a  friend.  I  walk  this  land,  my 
country,  as  a  stranger.  No  one  really  seems 
to  know  me,  no  one  really  seems  to  care.  In 
a  hundred  ways,  in  a  hundred  places,  I  feel 
It.  I  am  no  longer  given  the  honor,  the  re- 
spect, a  friend  deserves;  rather,  I  am — tol- 
erated. I  wave  my  banner  happily  at  people, 
btjt  get  no  hand-on-heart  salute  In  return. 
My  a::ithem  plays  In  an  American  town,  and 
I  can  see  in  people's  faces  that  the  old  tlngly 
feeling  Is  missing,  has  been  lost  somewhere. 
And  I  begin  to  realize  what  has  gone  wrong. 
The  general  Idea  seems  to  be  that,  since  I 
have  been  around  for  so  long,  I  am  here  to 
stay,  bo  why  any  special  consideration  for 
me? 

People,  you  have  forgotten  that  Freedom. 
like  friendship.  Is  a  privilege,  not  a  right. 
You  have  no  license  on  me.  What  you  do 
have  Is  a  responsibility  towards  me.  a  re- 
sponsibility towards  freedom.  Yours  Is  the 
responsibility,  mine  Is  the  right,  the  right  to 
demand  that  you  uphold  your  responsibility. 
But  how?  you  ask.  How  do  I  successfully 
shoulder  this  responsibility  towards  Free- 
dom? It  Isn't  hard,  the  materials  for  doing 
It  are  at  your  fingertips. 

Begin  with  the  individual.  Let  him  thor- 
oughly educate  hln-Lself,  thoroughly  under- 
stand my  principles  and  how  they  func- 
tion. The  individual  must  understand  these 
things,  for  they  are  the  safeguards  of  Free- 
dom. If  there  Is  understanding,  there  can  be 
no  twisting  of  facts  so  that  Freedom  be- 
comes more  of  a  liability  than  a  blessing. 

Let  the  individual  be  responsible  Let  him 
be  ready  to  stand  up  and  be  counted    Let 
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y.    let    the    Individual    apply    all    of 

things  to  his  life,  to  the  lives  of  his 

and   friends.   And   through   this,   my 

es,  an  ever  open  ear.  respect,  trust. 

understanding,    all    of    these   will 

:he  nation,  and  I  will  not  be  unknown, 

111  be  In  America,  and  America  will  be 

tn  Freedom. 

Freedom.   I   have   shown   you   vour 

Iblllty.    Shoulder    It    readilv'.    with    a 

I   shall   be  happy.   For  as  long  as 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


:s 


OF    MINNESOTA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16.  1972 

FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  high 
student  from  my  district  last  week 
$5,000  scholarship  prize  in  the  an- 
"eterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of 
racy  oratorical  contest. 

J.    Harper,    of    Bloomington, 

a  senior  at  Jefferson  High  School, 

the  second  prize.  Naturally. 

300,000  students  entered  the  com- 

.  all  speaking  on  the  subject.  'My 

to  Freedom." 
Harper  is  a  senior  at  Thomas 
High  School  in  Bloomington. 
to  use  his  scholarship  to  stud%- 
law. 

a  cochairman  of  the  National 

Society  at  Thomas  Jefferson  and 

president  of  the  debating  team, 

team,  and  the  National  Forensics 

chapter  at  the  school. 

.g  his  awards  and  achievements 

fjrst  place  at  the  club,  zone.  State, 

levels  of  the  Optimists  Ora- 

Contest;   a  second  place  in  the 

,ate  regionals.  first  place  in  the 

ind  district  American  Legion  ora- 

contest:  first  place  in  high  school 

speaking    tournaments 

Olaf    College    and     Gustavus- 

College. 

s    .speech,    which    follows,    i.s    a 

piece  of  work.  Study  of  it  is 

best    thing    to    hearing    him 

it. 

speech  follows: 
y  RESPON--iBn.rTY  to  Pheesom 

(By  Steven  J.  Harper) 
care  of  the  land,  and  the  land  will 
i  of  you."  These  are  the  words  of 
ther.  and  right   now  I  wish   he 
explaining  my  responslbUltlea  to 
You  see.  he  was  a  farmer.  His  cal- 
Inkled  hands  were  a  kind  of  testa- 
hls  belief  that.  "If  you  take  care  of 
,  it  will  take  care  of  you."  There's  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lesson  in  that  simple  parable — a  lesson  that 
I'd  like  to  share  wuh  you— but  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  can.  How  do  I  make  the  words  of  a 
man,  born  In  1903.  relevant  to  the  world  of 
the  70's?  How  do  I  make  the  words  of  a 
simple  farmer  relevant  to  a  world  of  hotpants, 
hondas,  and  horoscopes? 

I  remember  the  long  days  when  he  would 
spend  sunrise  to  sunset  pLmting  his  nelds.  He 
would  come  In  dirty  and  exhaiisted  and  some- 
times disgusted.  At  times  I  think  he  was  re- 
assuring himself  when  he  told  me,  "You  get 
out  of  the  land  only  what  you  put  into  It- 
no  more— no  less."  And  with  every  harvest, 
I  could  see  the  truth  In  his  words.  There's  a 
lesson  for  freedom  here — a  lesson  so  very 
clear  to  me — but  how  do  I  express  if  If  my 
grandfather  were  here.  I'd  a-sk  him  to  explain, 
but  you  know  what  he  would  do?  He'd  look 
at  me.  smile,  and  then  tell  me  another  of  his 
parables. 

Like  the  time  he  promised  to  take  me  hunt- 
ing. T'nat  morning  I  got  up,  bright  and  earlv, 
only  to  find  my  grandf.ither  gone.  Confu.sed, 
and  disappointed.  I  turned  to  mv  grand- 
mother. She  explained  that  even  though  the 
skies  were  only  cloudy,  the  weather  report 
had  forecast  three  days  of  heavy  rain,  and 
grandfather  had  to  plow  his  corn  while  he 
could  get  into  the  flelds.  He  came  in  late 
that  evening— looking  tired,  but  contented. 
He  apologized  and  then  explained,  'Tl^cse 
weeds  in  the  corn  were  small  todav — but.  if 
left  untended— and  with  three  days"  of  rain— 
they  could  have  choked  out  the  new  young 
corn.  It  had  to  be  done  today.  If  I  don't  take 
care  of  my  land  today,  who  else  will? 

At  this  point  some  of  you  might  be  think- 
ing. "But  you  haven't  be^-n  specific."  Let  me 
take  a  few  minutes  to  .sliare  with  you  how  I 
attempt  to  apply  my  grandfather's  philos- 
ophy. Even  though  I'm  not  a  farmer,  I  can 
take  care  of  the  land  so  It  will  rake  care 
of  me.  For  me  this  means  voting  in  the  school 
council  elections  For  me  this  means  giving  a 
dollar  to  the  United  Pund.  For  me  this 
means  working  a  part-time  Job  and  saving 
for  my  college  education. 

Even  though  I'm  not  a  farmer,  this  philos- 
ophy Is  still  true:  "You  get  out  of  the  land 
only  what  you  put  Into  It,"  For  me  thi.=^ 
means  studying  for  my  classes,  listening  and 
doing  the  best  that  I  can.  For  me  this  means 
respecting  my  father  and  mother.  For  nie 
this  meeiLs  attending  and  contributine  to 
the  church  of  my  choice. 

Even  though  I'm  not  a  farmer,  I  know 
that  If  I  don't  take  care  of  the  lajid.  I  can- 
not be  assured  that  someone  else  will.  This 
means  that  if  I  don't  register  to  vote — who 
else  will?  If  I  don't  become  lamlllar  with  the 
Issues— who  el.se  will?  If  I  don't  work  for  the 
candidates  of  my  choice — who  else  will? 

At  this  point  some  of  you  might  very  well 
ask,  "'What  became  of  this  man  who  be- 
lieved that  If  he  didn't  take  care  of  his  land, 
no  one  else  would?  What  become  of  this 
man  who  naiiiiitamed  that,  you  get  out  of 
something  only  what  you  put  Into  it?  What 
became  of  this  man  who  believed  that,  If 
you  take  care  of  something,  it  will  'akp  care 
of  you  ? 

More  important  tlian  the  fact  that  he  is 
no  longer  with  us.  is  the  fact  that  the  land 
is  btill  there,  the  land  is  still  producing,  mv 
grandfather's  land  is  feeding  our  famiiv.  and 
yours,  today.  There's  the  lesson  for  freedom. 
Therein  lies  my  responsibility  to  freedom. 
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us  observe  the  clouds  of  divislveness 
hanging  over  Ireland  today— but  on  this 
17th  day  of  March  1972  I  join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  in 
commemorating  the  days  that  were  and 
the  tomorrows  that  will  be  when  Irish 
eyes  are  smiling  with  a  return  of  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

This  is  the  prayer  and  resolve  of  my- 
self (H,  Res,  753)  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  joined  in  supporting 
the  resolution  of  Congressman  Carey  of 
New  York,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas     the     continuing     violence     and 
bloodshed  In  Northern  Ireland  is  a  cause  of 
the    deepest    concern    to    Americans    of    all 
faiths  and  political  persuasions: 

Whereas  the  causes  of  the  present  confilct 
may  be  traced  to  the  systematic  and  delib- 
erate discrimination  in  housing,  employ- 
ment, political  representation  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  practiced  by  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities  of  Northern  Ireland 
against  the  minority  there: 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
failed  to  end  the  bloodshed  and  have  failed 
to  establish  measures  to  meet  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  this  minority; 

Whereas  continued  repression  and  lack  of 
fundamental    reforms    in    Northern    Ireland 
threaten   to  prolong  and  escalate  the  con- 
flict and  the  denial  of  civil  liberties:   Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  Its  deepest  concern  over  the 
present  situation  in  Northern  Ireland,  and 
in  accord  with  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  non-dl.scrlmlnation.  fairness,  democracy 
self-determination,  and  justice  requests  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  highest 
level  to  urge  the  immediate  Implementation 
of  the  following  actions: 

( 1 )  Termination  of  the  current  internment 
policy  and  simultaneous  release  of  all  per- 
sons detained  thereunder. 

(2)  FMll  respect  for  the  civil  rights  of  all 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  ter- 
mination of  all  political,  social,  economic 
and  religious  discrimination. 

(3)  Implementation  of  the  reforms  prom- 
ised by  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom since  1968,  including  those  reforms  in 
the  fields  of  law  enforcement,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  voting  rights. 

(4)  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

(5)  Withdrawals  of  all  British  forces  from 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Institution  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  under  lo- 
cal control  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

(6)  Convening  of  all  interested  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  unification 
of  Ireland. 


LET  US  MAKE  IT  A  GREAT  DAY  FOR 
THE  IRISH 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the 
deepest  of  regret,  I  am  sure,  that  all  of 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  resolution  suggest  a 
bold  dynamic  approach  for  the  British 
Government  to  consider  as  an  alternative 
to  senseless  violence  and  bloodshed.  It 
calls  for  the  convening  of  a  "summit" 
meeting  of  all  parties  of  interest  and 
.'specifically  requests  that  the  British 
troops  be  replaced  by  neutral  peace  forces 
under  local  control  that  is  acceptable  to 
all  parties  in  order  to  attain  an  orderly 
return  to  peace  and  unity  in  the  Emerald 
Isle. 

The  worsening  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland  defies  any  nation  or  freedom- 
loving  peoples  to  look  the  other  way  and 
not  be  deeply  concerned.  Lives  are  being 
lost;  basic  human  rights  are  being  vio- 
lated: and  the  power  of  arrest  and  deten- 
tion of  human  beings  without  charges  is 
an   effrontery  to  justice  and  the  very 
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fundamental  cornerstone  of  democratic 
government. 

Regrettably,  another  most  tragic  toll 
in  human  decency  and  dignity  is  the 
refugee  of  any  war.  The  crisis  in  North- 
ern Ireland  again  sees  the  specter  of  the 
incarceration  of  several  thousand  refu- 
gees. In  the  House  today  we  are  consid- 
ering H.R.  9615  which  would  make  addi- 
tional immigrant  visas  available  to  coun- 
tries of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  I 
joined  with  Congressman  Rodino,  the 
dean  of  our  New  Jersey  delegation  and 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality,  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation  which  would  di- 
rectly correct  inequities  that  had  devel- 
oped in  implementing  the  current  law 
which  provided  for  a  transition  in  the 
immigration  system  from  a  "national 
origins"  basis  to  a  "first-come  first- 
served"  basis.  This  measure  will  provide 
special  immigrant  visas  annually  for  the 
next  4  years  to  each  country  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
1955-65  average  less  the  number  of  visas 
issued  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
On  this  basis  approximately  33,000  spe- 
cial immigrant  visas  would  be  available 
in  the  first  year  for  Ireland. 

If  enacted  into  law,  this  legislation 
will  not  only  help  resolve  the  pending 
backlog  of  Eastern  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion cases  but  will  also  manifest  an  ex- 
pression of  our  country's  sympathy  and 
deep  concern  for  the  oppressed  victims  of 
the  disastrous  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  UKRAINE'S 
CHURCHES 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  United  States  look 
forward  to  the  day  on  which  many  of 
them  commemorate  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  they  ought  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  in  a  country  where  all 
enjoy  freedom  of  worship.  They  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  extend  their  sym- 
pathies to  the  peoples  in  other  lands 
whose  right  to  worship  God  is  severely 
curtailed  or  even  prohibited. 

One  such  land  is  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  which  has  for  over 
half  a  century  persecuted  the  Christian 
churches,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tions. It  has  engaged  in  a  never-ending 
campaign  to  exterminate  religion,  elim- 
inate religious  observances,  and  destroy 
I'eligious  institutions. 

In  the  Ukraine,  which  presently  has 
47,136,000  people,  the  Kremlin  has 
done  its  utmost  to  discourage  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  two  major  Chris- 
tian organizations,  the  Orthodox  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  time  has 
come  to  restore  these  churches  and 
establish  religious  freedom  throughout 
the  So'vlet  Union.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  have  Introduced  a  House  concurrent 
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resolution  which  would,  if  adopted  by 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  put  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  record 
as  actively  seeking  the  resurrection  of 
the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  in  Ukraine. 

If  the  resolution  which  I  have  intro- 
duced this  afternoon  Is  approved  by  both 
Houses,  it  would  be  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  call  upon 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  permit  the  resurrection 
of  the  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches 
In  Ukraine.  The  powers-that-be  in  the 
Kremlin  would  have  a  dramatic  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  they  are  in- 
deed mellowing  by  making  it  possible  for 
the  Ukrainians  to  worship  in  their  own 
churches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  giant  step 
forward  and  help  speed  the  day  when 
the  peoples  of  Ukraine  and  other  Soviet 
lands  will  be  able  to  enjoy  freedom  of 
worship,  be  they  Christians,  Jews,  or 
Moslems.  'What  a  great  day  it  will  be 
when  the  people  of  Ukraine  will  be  able 
to  attend  reUgious  observances  without 
hindrance.  'What  a  triumphant  occasion 
it  win  be  when  those  who  are  Orthodox 
or  Catholic  will  be  able  to  commemorate 
the  resurrection  of  the  Savior  in  their 
resurrected  Christian  churches. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

Concurrent  Resolution 

concurrent   resolution   to   seek   the   res- 
urrection   of    the    ukrainian    orthodox 
and  catholic  churches  in  ukraine 
To  seek  the  resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  In  Ukraine. 
Whereas  the   Charter   of   the   United   Na- 
tions, as  well  as  its  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  sets  forth  the  objective  of  Interna- 
tional  cooperation    "in   promoting   and   en- 
couraging respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all   without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reli- 
gion .  .  .";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  article  124  un- 
equivocally provides  that  "In  order  to  ensure 
to  citizens  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of  anti- 
religious  propaganda  is  recognized  for  all 
citizens";  and 

Whereas  not  Just  religious  or  clvU  repres- 
sion but  the  genocide — the  absolute  phys- 
ical extermination — of  both  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churchs  in  a  nation 
of  over  45  million  brutally  violates  the  basic 
civilized  rights  enunciated  above:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  immediate  and 
determined  steps  to — 

( 1 )  call  upon  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
to  permit  the  concrete  resurrection  of  both 
the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
Churches  in  the  largest  non-Russian  nation 
both  within  the  USSR  and  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contacts 
with  USSR  ofBclals  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  in  places  of 
both  churches  that  their  own  Constitution 
provides  for;  and 

(3)  raise  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Issue  of  Stalin's  liquida- 
tion of  the  two  churches  and  its  perpetuated 
effect  on  the  posture  of  the  USSR  in  the 
light  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 
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U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  JUDGE  BANS 
DUMPING  OF  SLUDGE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 
Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO  Mi.  Speaker.  I  was  ex- 
tremely :)lea,?ed  to  learn  of  the  recent 
decision  of  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
George  H.  Barlow  to  ban  sludge  dumping 
along  the  New  Jersey  shore. 

With  the  waterways  of  our  country  in 
a  .state  of  increa.smg  decay,  it  is  .hearten- 
ing to  learn  that  Judge  Barlow  has  .>;et 
the  wheels  in  motion  toward  the  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution  and  the  protec- 
tion of  these  vital  natural  resources  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
of  March  7,  1972: 

Turning  the  Tide 

The  decision  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
George  H.  Barlow  to  ban  sludge  dumping  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  along  the  Jersey  Shore 
represents  a  significant  breakthrough  in  the 
federal  government's  war  on  pollution. 

The  first  ruling  of  its  kind  In  the  nation. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  many  citizens  began 
to  question  seriously  the  government's  abil- 
ity and  sincerity  in  dealing  with  major  en- 
vironmental problems 

While  the  sludge  decision  is  not  the  solu- 
tion to  all  the  pollution  Ills  besetting  our 
oceans,  rivers  and  lakes,  it  is  an  Important 
beginning  for  this  nation. 

But  to  stop  the  sludge  flushing  by  15  shore 
municipalities.  U.S.  Attorney  Herbert  J. 
Stern  had  to  use  a  73-year-old  law — the  only 
one  available — to  bring  the  case  to  coun.  The 
fact  that  the  only  legal  document  the  Ju.':tic« 
Department  could  find  was  the  18&9  Refuse 
Act  Is  in  itself  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
scope  of  the  existing  anti-pollution  laws  pro- 
vided by  both  Congress  and  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem since  the  origin  of  this  country. 

Written  when  the  western  frontier  was  still 
being  explored  and  settled,  the  1899  Refuse 
Act  permit.?  liquid  sewage  to  be  discharged 
Into  navigable  waterways,  but  solid  matter  Is 
prohibited 

In  an  unprecedented  action.  Stern  used  the 
Refuse  Act  to  halt  the  dumping  of  sludge — 
which  he  contended  was  a  solid — by  the  shore 
communities  After  all  the  evidence  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  experts  for  the  government  and 
the  defense.  Judge  Barlow  ruled  that  sludge 
was  a  solid. 

Judge  Barlow  went  even  further,  conclud- 
ing. In  his  opinion,  that  pumping  sewage- 
sludge  directly  Into  the  surf  waters  every 
winter  creates  a  hazard  for  marine  and  hu- 
man life 

Because  Stern  and  Barlow  were  limited  to 
the  sludee  Issue,  neither  was  able  to  act  on 
the  equally  vital  question  of  liquid  sewage, 
which  continues  to  pour  Into  the  ocean  every 
hour  of  every  day. 

The  obsolete  primary  sewer  treatment 
plants  skim  the  solids  off  the  waste  effluent, 
thus  creatli^g  sludge,  which  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  holding  tanks,  but  the  liquid 
sewage  Is  permitted  to  flow  through  the 
ocean  outfall  pipes  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  beaches  where  millions  of  bathers 
swim  during  the  summer  months.  The  Refuse 
Act  does  not  apply  to  sewage. 

Judge  Barlow's  decision  should  serve  no- 
tice to  our  elected  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  courts  are  doing  everything 
within  their  Jurisdictional  powers  to  turn 
the  tide  of  pollution,  but  that  new  laws  from 
Congress  are  desperately  needed  If  the  en- 
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vlron  nent  Is  to  be  protected  from  all  sources 
of  harmTul  effects 

Jucge  Barlow  and  US.  Attorney  Stem  are 
to  be  commended  by  the  public  for  taking 
BWlft  and  decisive  action  against  the  shore 
poUu  ers.  despite  the  handicap  of  an  archaic 
law  rot  Intended  for  application  under  to 
day's  complex  conditions, 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

~aE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 

uded  m  the  Record  the  first  half 

report  written  by  Mr.  Fred  O'Bri- 

the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 

•der   that   my   culleag-ues   may   be 

aware  of  the  information  on  the 

?m5   besetting  the  people  of  that 

torn    land,    I    am    including   the 

half  of  this  most  informative  re- 

my  remarks  today. 

second  half  of  the  report  follows: 

at'.emp's    a'    keeplr.e    the    peace    fell 

m   Ul.=  ter  after  Prime   Mlnl.=ter  Brian 

r    ordered    300    suspected    members 

IRA    Interned    without    trial.    FYcm 

ion    the   British    army   claimed   that 

lad   virtually   defeated   the   hard   core 

unm.en    in    Ulster.    The   BrlMsh    Com- 

iit    claimed    20    terrcrlsrs    had    been 

and  along  with  the  Internment,  the 

■'  crushed." 

Minister    Brlnn    Faulkner    claimed 

e  had  no  choice  but  to  institute   In- 

!nt  to  brlns  an  end  to  IR.\  tfrrorlsm, 

imei:t    In    Northern    Ireland    had    be- 

necessity  If  the  attempt  to  preserve 

e^-ree  of  order  In  the  streets  of  Bel- 

Derry  was  to  be  sustained.  Intern- 

Jaslcally  can  only  be  Justlfled  In  time 

Internment-arrest  without  trial,  the 

on   of   due   process   of  law   and   of 

corpus,  the  turnlne  of  criminal  pris- 

to    pclitical    concentration    camps — is 

xseu  implement  of  all  totalitarian  ?o- 

of  -left"  as  of  "right."  := 

governing  of  North-^rn  Ireland   is  as 

the  responsibility  of  the  British  gov- 

t    as    Is    The    governing    of    Scotland, 

and   the  Counties  of  England,   Thar 

iblUty    cannot    aiiy    loncer   be    dlsre- 

Tlie  Stormont  reglm.e  has  failed.  The 

in  Northern   Irtlar:d   Is  the   power  of 

■ttlsh     Army.     The    responslbllitv     in 

•n    Ireland    is    the    responsibilitv    of 

tish  govertmient.  As  a  matter  of  "gccd 

ncc.    the    time    for    direct    rule    has 

ived,  "• 

mpositlon  of  direct  rule  from  London 
^  acceptable  to  the  minority  Catholics 
Id  be  an  admission  of  failure  to  the 
Protestants.  The  imposition  of  direct 
th  equal  participation  by  Catholics 
?move  one  of  the  chief  Issiies  the  IRA 
Incite  the  Catholics,  that  thev  have 
:3.>« 

:RA  replied  in  the  usual  fashion.  Joe 
leader  of  the  Provisionals  stated  that 
of  the  300  interned  were  IRA  mem- 
prove   his   point   Cahlll.   the   most 
man  In  Ulster,  made  an   auraclous 
at  a  press  conference  behind  the 
in  Belfast  on  August  13,  1971,  He 
told   reporters    that    internment    and 
with  British  troops  did   no  harm  to 
but  their  biggest  problem  was  lack 
nition.- 
11  not  deterred  by  internment  went 
:;nlted  States  to  raise  money  for  his 
)ut  he  was  refused  admission  to  the 
States  as  the  US.  bowed  to  pressure 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  Britain  and  revoked  his  visa  in  mid 
flight.  Upon  his  return  to  Dublin  CahiU  told 
newsmen  that  the  IRA  would  step  up  guer- 
rilla warfare  la  Ulster.  He  said  it  was  a 
tragedy  some  would  get  killed— "even  Brit- 
ish soldiers" — but  some  responsibility  for  all 
deaths"  rests  on  the  doorstep  of  Britain 
which  is  responsible  for  the  partisan  of  Ire- 
land." ■«  Joe  CahiU  because  of  conditions  In 
the  North  is  a  necessity  and  will  continue  to 
be  unless  something  concrete  Is  accomplished 
to  correct  the  conditions  in  Ulster,  not  Just 
tokenism  as  was  given  in  IS'SQ  which  led  to 
August   1971. «A 

Mr.  Cahlll's  counterpart  on  the  Protestant 
side  Is  the  Rev.  Ian  Palslev,  Paisley  is  the 
radical  right  wing  conservative  minister  who 
has  done  as  much  as  anyone  else  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  bigotry.  It  v.  a.-i  he  in  1969  who 
insisted  on  the  Orange  Order  parades  that 
caused  the  confrontations  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants, 

Mr.  Paisley  and  his  followers  desire  to 
remain  a  part  of  Britain  and  retain  control 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  by  keepliic  control 
of  the  government  of  Stormont.  He  has  sug- 
gested that  as  a  counter  move  against  the 
IRA  the  Protestants  should  form  an  IRA 
t>-pe  "third  force".  Tlie  new  force  has  as  its 
nucleus  the  disbanded  B-Specials,  the 
Protestant  auxiliary  of  the  Northern  Irish 
police.  It  Is  designed  to  pull  together  the 
scattered  street  level  Protestant  organlza- 
tior-i  which  have  acted  independently  dur- 
ing times  of  sectarian  strife. 

While  the  IRA  has  always  been  well  orga- 
nized, military  Protestant  action  has  been 
represented  by  the  outlawed  Ulster  Volun- 
teer Force — a  loosely  knit  organization  com- 
posed mainly  of  individuals  operating  at 
street  level.  It  lacked  not  only  central  con- 
trol, but  also  the  backing  of  the  Protestant 
community,  which  regarded  It  as  extremist 
and  dangerous. ■" 

If  Paisley  and  his  extremists  could  be 
stopped,  then  a  great  issue  that  the  IRA  ex- 
ploits to  gain  the  support  of  Catholics  would 
be  curtailed.  To  disarm  Joe  Cahlll  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  disarm  Paisley, 

After  many  verbal  blast,s  over  Issues  In 
Ulster.  Prime  Minister  Faulkner  of  the  North 
and  Jack  Lynch  of  the  South  of  Ireland  have 
agreed  to  meet  to  discuss  the  problem  with 
Britain  and  Prime  Minister  Heath. 

After  institution  of  internment,  Faulkner 
and  Lynch  threw  verbal  abuse  at  each  other 
daily.  Faulkner  claimed  it  was  the  only  way 
to  prevent  IRA-inspired  violence.  Lynch 
stated  that  the  only  people  Interned  were 
Catholics  and  no  extremist  Protestants  were 
Interned. 

Mr.  Lynch  has  called  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Stormont  Government  by  peaceful 
means  and  its  replacement  by  a  council  or 
commission  representing  equally  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Mr.  Faulkner  retaliated  by 
telling  Lynch  to  mind  his  own  business  and 
that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  In  the  affairs 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lynch  feels  he  has 
a  right  to  speak  for  the  one-third  Catholic 
minority  as  they  are  considered  citizens  of 
Ireland.  Lynch  wan-s  re-unlficatlon  but 
peacefully,  not  the  IRA  way  through  inces- 
sant violence.  Faulkner  Is  concerned  for  his 
government  and  has  demanded  Lynch  to 
crack  down  on  the  IRA  and  their  use  of  the 
Republic  to  perpetrate  terrorism  In  the 
North.  Each  blam.es  the  other  for  not  being 
able  to  arranse  a  meeting  to  discuss  their 
differences.-'  (They  have  In  fact  m.et.l 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  stale  of  Ulster, 
the  Unionist  government  have  had  an  Act  of 
Parliament  known  as  the  Civil  Authorities 
I  Special  Powers)  Act,"  despised  eenerally  bv 
the  most  mildly  liberal  under  the  title 
"Special  Powers  Act,"  The  excuse  given  for 
the  act  Is  the  continued  existence  of  an 
armed  threat  by  the  IRA.  thoueh  members 
of  the  government,  when  it  suited  their  pur- 
pose and  their  audience,  have  derisively  rele- 
gated the  military  prowess  of  the  IRA  to  the 
mere  ability  to  chop  down  a  few  trees.'" 
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A  terrifying  wave  of  rioting,  shooting,  and 
bombing  engulfed  Northern  Ireland  follow- 
ing the  relntroductiou,  after  10  years,  of  the 
special  Powers  Act  regulation  allowing  for 
the  internment  without  trial  of  political  sub- 
versives. Internment  was  a  policy  of  repres- 
sion not  accepted  by  Catholics  or  Protestants 
and  caused  opposition  members  in  the  Stor- 
mont Parliament  to  withdraw. 

Surveying  the  situation  that  exists  In  the 
North  now  is  that  there  are  Ave  interested 
parties  with  different  hopes  for  a  solution. 
The  Catholics  favor  re-unification,  but  would 
accept  at  least  temporarily,  an  active  equal 
participation  In  the  affairs  of  government. 
The  Protestants  favor  remaining  with  Brit- 
ain and  the  radicals  under  Paisley  are  for 
totally  repressing  Catholics,  The  government 
of  Ulster  wants  t«  stay  in  power  and  may 
make  some  concessions  to  Catholics.  Great 
Britain  is  considering  major  concessions  to 
Catliollcs  in  the  area  of  government.  The  Re- 
public of  Ireland  while  desiring  unity  with 
the  North  would  be  appeased  if  major  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics  on  a  temporary 
basis  with  the  end  goal  of  reunification  were 
held  temporarily  in  abeyance, 

CONCLUSION 

Being  realistic  about  the  situation  in  the 
North  of  Ireland;  the  killing  has  to  stop  and 
I  believe  it  will.  The  problem  Is  getting  one 
side  to  take  the  initial  step  and  hope  the 
other  will  follow  suit  in  good  faith.  The  ques- 
tion remains  who  is  willing  to  take  the  first 
step.  All  things  considered  I  think  the  Brit- 
ish should  initiate  a  cease  fire  with  the  I.R.A. 
and  tn,-  to  prevent  further  killing  through 
negotiation  rather  than  trying  to  physically 
crush  the  organization.  By  recognizing  the 
IRA,  as  a  negotiating  force  Instead  of  treat- 
ing them  as  criminals,  the  British  could  stop 
the  bloodshed.  After  abusing  the  Irish,  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  for  four  hundred  years, 
this  would  be  a  small  retribution. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Brlt- 
Ish  Parliament,  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  recently 
toured  Ireland.  North  and  South,  talking 
with  all  factions  Involved  in  the  Irish  Prob- 
lem and  concluded  that  re-unificatlon  was 
the  only  solution  but  that  It  could  only  be 
worked  out  over  a  fifteen  year  period."  No 
one  in  Britain  dismissed  this  possibility  as 
they  would  have  done  six  months  before. 

Assuming  that  In  the  Interim  London 
rather  than  Belfast  would  govern  Ulster,  that 
is  an  excellent  solution.  It  Is  something  of  a 
compromise  to  all  Interested  parties  and  al- 
lows time  to  iron  out  various  problems  con- 
fronting the  differing  factions. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  re-unlflcatlon  Is 
that  the  Protestants  fear  being  governed  by 
a  Catholic  Government  that  gives  favored 
status  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  fear  that 
Catholics  especially  Northern  ones  will  seek 
revenge  for  past  discrimination  against  Cath- 
olics. This  feeling  cannot  be  lightlv  cast 
aside. 

Tlie  interim  period  as  suggested  bv  Mr. 
Wilson  will  hopefully  allow  Northern  Prot- 
estants time  to  determine  whether  there  are 
undercurrents  of  discrimination  ready  to 
burst.  If  It  is  conceded  that  after  the  fifteen 
year  period,  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
rampant  discrimination  exists,  then  a  federal 
union  of  the  two  Irelands  might  be  worked 
out  as  a  further  step  until  the  foundation  for 
discrimination  is  removed  and  a  United  Ire- 
land can  be  a  reality. 

In  the  Interim  period  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  should  be  allowed  in  Ire- 
land to  act  as  an  impartial  force  so  that  basic 
human  rights  are  Insured  for  all  citizens. 

FOOTNOTES 
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"Tripartite  Talks,  Text  of  agreed  state- 
ment by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Northern  Ireland  and  The  Irish 
Republic  on  9/28/71,  published  In  British 
Information  Services  Bulletin  sec  54/71  N.I. 
9/28/71. 

"The  Si>ecial  Powers  Act,  Including  In- 
ternment without  trial,  -vas  passed  originally 
In  1922  in  a  situation  rf  unrest  verging  on 
civil  war,  the  Acts  were  sparsely  used  once  the 
violence  had  been  curbed  until  the  outbreak 
of  war  In  1939.  After  the  war  all  but  7  of  the 
48  regulations  that  had  been  under  the  Acts 
were  repealed.  A  fresh  campaign  of  violence 
opened  in  1956  and  most  of  the  regulations 
had  to  be  reintroduced  to  meet  this  threat. 
After  It  ended  in  1962  regulations  were  again 
allowed  to  lapse  until  the  summer  of  1999, 
when  a  number  of  people  were  briefly  de- 
tained. Finally  In  August  1971  the  regula- 
tions were  again  used  against  Catholics 
during  the  riots  and  are  presently  still  being 
employed. 

"Time  9/20/71,  P.  29, 


WHAT  COUNTRY  GIVES  "MOST" 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS? 


TO 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  "U.N.  We 
Believe"  is  an  organization  that  works 
with  industry,  business  and  labor  for  a 
stronger  United  Nations. 

In  the  winter  1972  edition  of  their 
quartei-ly  newsletter,  U.N.  We  Believe, 
published  a  very  useful  set  of  tables  en- 
titled "What  Country  Gives  'Most'  to  the 
U.N.?"  These  tables  are  printed  below: 
What  Country  Gives  "Most"  to  the  U,N.? 

The  vote  on  China  in  the  United  Nations 
raised  new  interest  In  what  the  United  States 
gives — and  should  give — to  support  the  U.N. 
"U.N.  We  Believe"  has  compiled  the  following 
charts  which  will  bring  light  to  the  subject.' 

Table  A  ranks  126  members  of  the  U.N.  ac- 
cording to  their  contribution  In  1970.^ 

Table  B  shows  how  much  the  contribu- 
tion cost  each  of  its  citizens. 

Table  C  Indicates  each  country's  contribu- 
tion in  relation  to  Its  gross  national  product 
(GNP),-' 

A — 1970  contribution  to  U.N.  by  member 
states  in  U.S.  dollars  ' 

United   States 276.332,665 

Britain     48,544,890 

Soviet  Union 41,998,270 

Sweden    35,602.924 

Canada    34,333.811 

France   27.471,830 

Denmark     22.296.184 

Italy     20.075.798 

Japan    18,688.221 

Netherlands   15,670,052 

India    11.051.855 

Norway    10,936,540 

China 10.520.569 

Australia     8,870.861 

Belgium    6.637,269 

Poland  6,032.024 

Argentina   5.862.066 

Ukraine   5.716.829 

Spain   5,025,322 

Finland   4.270.863 

Austria    4.001,192 

Czechoslovakia    3.937.201 

Mexico     3.755,848 

Brazil   2,864.622 

Pakistan    2.732,711 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Greece 2,718,650 

Yugoslavia   2,699,660 

Iran    2,196,840 

New  Zealand 2,138,085 

Venezuela    2,115.090 

Turkey 2,061,432 

Egj-pt 1,836,308 

Hungary    1,643,542 

Indonesia   1,600,143 

Israel   --. 1,580^527 

Byelorussia     1.561.310 

Romania   1,390,089 

South  Africa 1,326,077 

Ireland    1,130,897 

Colombia    _. 1,054,605 

Philippines    1,011,082 

Cuba    871,285 

Kuwait    854.641 

ChUe    848,748 

Morocco    837,367 

Saudi    Arabia 829,996 

Thailand 826,  116 

Bulgaria   702.512 

Ghana 601,183 

Ethiopia* 597.333 

Nigeria 580,913 

Malaysia 580.4,16 

Peru 488.405 

Ceylon 434.589 

Tunisia   400,441 

Iraq    391.354 

Burma 387,812 

Algeria    386.361 

Jordan    337.745 

Portugal    337.300 

Sierra  Leone 297,961 

Afghanlstaii "    293,062 

Ivory   Coast. 292,535 

Ecuador 287,585 

Trinidad-Tobago 286,  217 

Sudan"   282.819 

Singapore  275.632 

Congo  Klnsh-. 268.448 

Burundi"    267.932 

Jamaica    264.508 

Tanzania"    261.483 

Gabon  258.381 

Zambia    257,130 

Mauritania 255,818 

Guyana 251,992 

Uruguay   243,496 

Senegal   237.888 

Costa  Rica 230.749 

Luxembourg    229.854 

Syria 229.  304 

Iceland    226.810 

Cameroon 221.006 

Nepal'    207.388 

Lebanon    207.313 

Mauritius   206.483 

Guatemala 205.322 

Libya 202.776 

Madagascar    198.960 

Kenya    194.501 

Cyprus 188,290 

Liberia     186.609 

Barbados    181, 

Panama ]78. 

Dahomey  = 175.  925 

Upper  Volta" 172,650 

Togo 171,482 

Malta 165,935 

Uganda'^   162,437 

Albania 161.682 

Rwanda"    157.446 

Bolivia    157.374 

Honduras    156.229 

Somalia  I' 155,  273 

Malawi"    152.490 

Cambodia 152.358 

Laos" 142.442 

Guinea"    139.343 

Mongolia 133.806 

Maldives' 133,225 

Niger" 130.181 

Lesotho  •' 128.421 

Congo   Brazza 127,058 

El    Salvador 104.348 

Nicaragua 102,283 

Central  African  Republic 101.  681 

Gambia 101.591 

Botswana"  91.791 
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Chad"   86,238 

Yemen" 80.602 

Paraguay    79,  539 

Haiti"    78,820 

Dominican  Republic 78,747 

Swaziland 63.516 

Southern  Yemen" 61.597 

Mall'' 56.699 

Equatorial  Guinea 5,011 

B — Per  capita  contribution  ♦  in  VS. 
dollars 

Denmark 4  53 

Sweden   4,42 

Norway    2,81 

Canada   1.60 

United  States 1.34 

Maldives 1.21 

Kuwait 1,20 

Netherlands 1,20 

Iceland    1,13 

FUiland .90 

Britain    ,87 

New  Zealand ,75 

Australia    .70 

Barbados .69 

Belgium    .68 

Luxembourg    .67 

Lsrael .54 

Austria   .54 

France .54 

Gabon .51 

Malta    ,50 

Ireland   .38 

Italy    37 

Guyana ,33 

Greece .30 

Cyprus .29 

Gambia .28 

Czechoslovakia  .27 

Trinidad-Tobago    .26 

Mauritius .25 

Argentina .24 

Matiritania .21 

Venezuela .20 

Poland .  18 

Japan .  18 

Soviet  Union 17 

Byelorussia .  16 

Liberia    .  16 

Hungary   ,15 

Swaziland .  15 

Spain .15 

Jordan .14 

Botswana   .14 

Costa  Rica .13 

C.  ng  ■  Brazza .  13 

Singapore .13 

Jamaica .13 

Yugoslavia   .13 

Lesotho .12 

Panama .  12 

Ukraine .  12 

Sierra  Leone .  11 

Libya .10 

Saudi  Arabia .  10 

Cuba .10 

Mongolia .  10 

Tfgo .09 

Chile .08 

Uruguay .08 

Bulgaria  .08 

Tunisia .07 

Iran    .07 

.Albania .07 

Burundi .07 

Lebanon   .07 

Mexico .07 

Romania .06 

Ivory   Coast .06 

Central  African  Republic .06 

Ghana   .06 

South   Africa .06 

Dahomey .06 

Honduras   .06 

Senegal    .06 

Zambia    .05 

Turkey    .05 

Somalia ,  05 

Egypt   05 

Malaysia  05 

Morocco ,05 

Nicaragua .05 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ireland .032 

Israel   .  030 

Austria    .030 

Greece   .030 

Egypt .030 

Yugoslavia   .030 

Saudi  Arabia .029 

United   States .029 

Australia .028 

Argentina .027 

Belgium    .027 

Costa  Rica .026 

Cameroon .026 

Ghana  .025 

Morocco .035 

Turkey    .025 

Nepal .023 

Jamaica    .023 

Ivory  Coast .023 

Honduras   .  023 

Italy .022 

Iran   .022 

India   .022 

Venezuela .022 

Cuba   .021 

Ceylon .021 

Afghanistan .  o;;o 

Cambodia .020 

Tanzania    .020 

Yemen    .020 

Prance .019 

Burma .019 

Haiti y_l"  loig 

Panama .018 

Soviet  Union .017 

Bolivia .016 

Ecuador    .  0I6 

Sudan   1  .'016 

Spain .016 

Singapore .016 

Colombia    .015 

Pakistan .015 

Zambia   oio 

Congo  Klnsh .014 

Malaysia  .014 

Iraq  qu 

Lebanon  .014 

Syria    '.'."l.l'.  !oi4 

Uganda  .014 

Nicaragua "  '013 

Chile    .013 

Paraguay    .oi3 

Mall  012 

Kenya    .012 

Indonesia  .012 

Nigeria lllllHl"  !oi2 

Thailand .012 

Mexico    Qii 

Guatemala oil 

Philippines oil 

Uruguay   1... I.,  .'oil 

El  Salvador oiO 

Algeria    '"   ;oio 

Japan    .     qio 

Peru .009 

Brazil    008 

South  Africa 0O8 

Hungary   ;  007 

Libya 006 

Equ.  Guinea 0O6 

Domiiiican  Rep. 005 

Iceland    _  oo5 

Portugal    '.y.'..'.y.[   ^005 

Poland 003 

Luxembourg    002 

FOOTNOTES 

'Figures  in  these  tables  are  unofficial. 
=  Latest  payment  figures  available  from  the 
UN. 

'  Gross  National  Product  figures  for  the 
non-communist  countries  come  from 
Growth  Rates  and  Trend  Data,  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Mav  15  1971- 
pages. 

Communist  Countries:  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  StatUtics:  United  Nations;  November 
1971. 

» 1970  Population  figures  used  to  compute 
statistics  come  from  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Statistics.   United  Nations;    November    1971. 

'  Estimates  of  GNP  have  a  wide  margin  of 
error  mainly  because  of  the  problems  of  estl- 
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maimg  the  GNP  and  converting  the  figure 
into  US  dollars, 

« Identified  by  the  UN  as  one  of  the  hard- 
core  least  developed  countries. 

^  No  figures  are  available  for  Albania,  Bye- 
lorussla,  Maldives,  Mongolia,  Rumania 
Ukraine.  ' 
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FEDERAL    WATER    POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  letter,  with  enclosures,  dated 
March  16.  1972.  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1972  which  was  signed  by  Mrs. 
Donald  E.  Clusen,  chairman.  Environ- 
mental Quality  Program  and  Projects, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  interest  of  assuring  the 
fullest  possible  availability  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  letter  and 
enclosures,  I  include  these  items  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

March  16,  1972. 
Dear  Congressman:  HR  11896,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972,  has  been 
reported  out  from  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  It  Is  the  companion  bill  to  S 
2770,  which  passed  the  Senate  86-0  on  No- 
vember 2.  1971.  A  broad  coalition  of  over 
twenty  national  environmental,  labor,  and 
consumer  organizations  feels  that  If  Congress 
desires  to  Institute  a  truly  serious  effort  to 
clean  up  this  nation's  waters,  grave  deficien- 
cies in  HR  11896  must  be  rectified. 

Certain  amendments,  which  are  outlined  In 
the  enclosed  Information,  will  be  offered  on 
the  floor  by  a  coalition  of  Congressmen  led 
by  Representatives  Reuss,  Dingell,  Abzug  and 
Saylor.  We  sincerely  urge  your  support  of 
these  amendments.  They  are  the  minimum 
requirements  for  a  strong  water  pollution 
control  program. 

The  indices  of  trouble  in  our  water  re- 
sources are  growing.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
nation's  tap  water  contains  quantities  of 
chemicals  exceeding  Public  Health  Service 
standards,  according  to  a  1970  HEW  report. 
Government  estimates  show  that  if  we  trans- 
late the  effects  of  water  pollution  Into  eco- 
nomic costs,  they  would  reach  almost  $13 
billion  annually.  Beaches  that  constitute  the 
prime  water  recreational  area  for  many  of 
our  largest  urban  centers  are  closed;  half  the 
beaches  In  New  York  are  closed.  Enforcement 
under  the  past  water  quality  program  has 
not  been  able  to  do  the  Job;  since  1956  the 
government  has  called  to  account  4000  In- 
dustries and  cities  It  deemed  major  polluters 
and  almost  all  of  them  had  state  permits.  The 
1965  water  pollution  law  required  states  to 
write  water  quality  standards  by  1967.  Only 
40  have  complied,  and  not  all  of  them  meet 
minimum  federal  guidelines. 

Time  Is  short.  This  legislation  will  direct 
our  national  and  state  efforts  In  water  pol- 
lution control  for  many  years.  We  do  not  feel 
that  It  Is  enough  to  pass  a  water  pollution 
control  measure;  we  must  pass  a  STRONG 
water  quality  bill. 
Thank  you. 

CmzENs  FOR  Clean  Water  Package, 
Mrs.  Donald  E.  Clusen, 
Chairman,  Environmental  Quality  Pro- 
gram and  Projects.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States. 


Congressmen  and  Cftizens  Sitpport  Clean 
Water  Package 

THE  SmiATION 

It  Is  expected  that  H.R.  11896,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972,  wlU 
come  before  the  House  before  Easter  recess. 


The  corresponding  Senate  bill,  8.  2770,  passed 
the  Senate  In  November,  1971  by  an  86-0 
vote;  though  far  from  perfect.  It  Is  the  most 
comprehensive  piece  of  federal  legislation 
ever  to  deal  with  water  pollution  problems, 
which  are  pervasive  and  growing  worse. 

After  the  Senate  bill  passed,  a  massive  at- 
tack on  the  bill  in  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  was  launched  by  the  Administra- 
tion, Industry  and  several  state  governments. 
This  attack  succeeded  in  emasculating  the 
stronger  Senate  provisions.  Congressmen 
John  Dingell,  John  Saylor,  and  Henry  Reuss, 
with  the  support  of  major  citizen  groups, 
are  leading  an  effort  by  concerned  members 
of  the  House  to  attach  strengthening  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Amendments  to  Implement  the  following 
proposals  will  be  offered.  You  are  strongly 
urged  to  support  them.  Over  20  national  en- 
vironmental, consumer,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions have  endorsed  these  proposals,  the 
Clean  Water  Package. 

CLEAN  WATER  PACKAGE 

(1)  Zero  Discharge  goals  and  effluent  re- 
quirements of  the  Senate  bill  for  1981  and 
1985  do  not  take  effect  In  the  House  version. 
The  House  bill  merely  orders  a  study  (Sec- 
tion 315)  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences/National Academy  of  Engineering  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  Implementing 
these  1981/1985  requirements.  Although  the 
study  Is  acceptable;  delaying  the  Implemen- 
tation of  national  standards  Is  not.  These 
requirements  and  goals  must  be  established 
now. 

(2 1  Protection  for  workers  must  be  Insti- 
tuted by  requiring  national  effluent  limita- 
tions to  prevent  Industries  from  "shopping" 
for  less  strict  state  pollution  requirements, 
and  by  establishing  an  equitable  system  of 
economic  assistance  to  those  workers  and 
communities  affected  by  plant  closures  due 
to  environmental  regulations. 

(3)  Citizen  suits  against  polluters  or 
against  the  EPA  Administrator  have  been 
seriously  restricted.  Any  person  may  sue 
under  the  Senate  bill;  only  parties  suffering 
direct  damage  will  be  granted  standing  to 
sue  under  the  House  bill.  The  precedents 
set  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  and  the  recently  House  passed  noise 
pollution  legislation  should  stand  In  the 
matter  of  citizen  suits;  any  citizen  should 
have  the  right  to  sue  to  enforce  the  law. 

(4)  The  Federal  Permit  Program  has  been 
weakened  by  H.R.  11896  In  several  ways, 
(a)  The  power  of  the  Federal  EPA  to  review, 
and  when  appropriate,  to  veto  Individual 
permits  for  Industries  issued  by  the  states 
(who  may  be  unduly  Influenced  by  local 
and  powerful  Industry  groups  or  not  have 
adequately  trained  personnel)  was  removed 
from  the  House  blU.  EPA  must  be  able  to 
reject  Individual  permits,  (b)  The  permit 
program  must  be  granted  away  to  the  states 
If  they  meet  certain  loose  federal  guidelines 
under  H.R.  11896.  In  addition,  once  the  grant 
of  power  is  complete,  EPA  Is  not  required  to 
Initiate  proceedings  to  take  back  the  state 
program  If  the  state  Is  not  complying  with 
the  federal  guidelines  In  administering  the 
program,  (c)  Under  H.R.  11896  all  Industries 
that  apply  for  permits  under  the  Refuse  Act 
of  1899  (the  basis  for  the  present  permit 
program)  or  the  new  water  quality  legisla- 
tion will  have  Immunity  from  prosecution 
under  the  Refuse  Act  or  this  bill  untU  the 
permit  Is  accepted,  denied,  or  until  1976, 
whichever  comes  sooner.  Under  the  Refuse 
Act  filing  for  a  permit  does  not  preclude 
prosecution.  This  legislation  would  be  weaker 
than  existing  law  and  must  be  corrected. 

(5)  Under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  state  fish  and  game  agencies  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Interior 
Department  may  comment  on  all  discharge 
permits  to  Insure  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
protection.  Both  the  Senate  and  House  bill 
(Section  511(b))  would  eliminate  this  com- 
ment procedure.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  must  not  be  weakened. 
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(6)  The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  would  be  seriously  weakened  by 
the  inclusion  of  Section  511(d)  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  bill.  "The  Baker  Amendment", 
Introduced  by  Senator  Howard  Baker,  would 
seriously  limit  the  public's  procedural  rights 
and  consideration  of  water  quality  problems 
by  agencies  granting  federal  licenses  and 
permits.  NEPA  should  not  be  amended  In 
the  water  pollution  control  legislation. 

DiscrssioN 

(1)  Zero  Discharge  Requirements  and 
Goals:  The  greatest  weakness  of  the  House 
bill  Is  Its  elimination  of  any  cleanup  re- 
quirements beyond  1976.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  did  accept  the  Senate  bill's  re- 
quirement that  by  1976  Industry  must  apply 
the  "best  practicable"  control  technology  as 
a  minimum  and  comply  with  water  quality 
standards  presently  established.  The  Senate 
version  goes  on  to  require  an  effluent  control 
strategy  that  would  make  Industry  elim- 
inate their  discharges  of  pollutants  ijy  1981, 
IF  It  can  be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost  ("zero 
discharge"  of  pollutants) .  If  the  shift  cannot 
be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost,  then  industries 
are  to  use  "best  available  treatment."  The 
Senate  bill  also  sets  a  1985  target  date  for 
the  achievement  of  zero  discharge  for  all 
sources  of  pollution. 

While  the  House  bill  states  the  same  goals 
as  those  of  the  Senate  version,  the  1981 
and  1985  requirements  do  not  take  effect  un- 
less and  until  Congress  enacts  them  in  new 
legislation  after  a  two-year  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  feasibility 
of  these  goals.  It  amounts  to  a  non-law  after 
the  1970  deadlines.  The  major  Administra- 
tion/Industry attack  on  the  1981  and  1985 
goals  and  requirements  U  that  the  cost  of 
eliminating  all  discharges  will  cripple  indus- 
try and  bankrupt  municipalities.  This  posi- 
tion Is  fallacious  and  misleading  for  several 
reasons: 

(a)  "Zero  Discharge"  Is  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing recycling,  which  will  produce  net  benefits 
In  the  long  run.  Low  cost  recycling  tech- 
niques are  available  now  which  were  ignored 
by  the  Administration  In  making  Its  Infiated 
cost  estimates. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  requires  "zero  dis- 
charge" and  "best  available  technology" 
only  when  It  can  be  done  at  a  "reasonable 
cost."  In  addition,  the  1985  date  is  merely  a 
target  date  for  planning  purjKees — not  a 
rigid  legislatively   enforceable  deadline. 

(c)  Studying  first  will  cost  more  later.  Pol- 
luters win  be  encouraged  to  Install  minimal 
treatment  equipment  now  which  would  not 
be  compatible  with  future  recycling  systems 
that  will  become  mandatory  sooner  or  later. 

(d)  The  burden  of  proof  should  not  be  on 
the  public  to  prove  that  "zero  discharge"  of 
pollutants  Is  feasible;  the  burden  should  be 
on  the  potential  polluter  to  prove  why  he 
should  not  have  to  Install  the  most  pollu- 
tion-free system. 

The  study  by  the  NAS  may  be  nece.5sary; 
however,  we  must  not  wait  for  the  results 
before  we  establish  goals  for  clean  water  and 
rational  planning  for  Industry.  Congress  can 
always  amend  these  goals  In  the  future  If 
necessary. 

(2)  Worker  Protection  and  (4)  Federal  Per- 
mit Program:  The  House  bill  sets  up  a  weak 
and  state-dominated  pyermlt  program  to  reg- 
ulate discharges  Into  the  nation's  waters.  In 
so  doing,  the  bill  establishes  dangerou.s  pol- 
icies for  Industrial  workers  as  well.  In  not 
allowing  the  federal  EPA  an  Individual  veto 
over  permits;  in  not  requiring  EPA  to  take 
back  state  programs  that  are  not  In  com- 
pliance; In  granting  away  federal  power  to 
the  states  rather  than  delegating  this  power 
so  that  federal  laws  and  procedures  apply, 
H.R.  11896  practically  assure.s  that  indus- 
tries will  "shop"  among  the  states  for  the 
least  costly  plant  site.  Workers  and  many 
small  communities  will  beer  the  brunt  of 
this  Inhumane  and  Inefficient  policy. 

Uniformity  of  minimum  regulations  among 
the  states  Is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  politically  intimidating  threats 
by  fKilluters  to  move  their  factories  to  other 
states  to  avoid  pollution  control,  A  recent 
study  by  CEQ,  EPA  and  the  Dept.  of  Com- 
merce revealed  a  small  amount  of  potential 
worker  dislocation  due  to  environmental  con- 
trols: from  50.000  to  125.000.  I:  l.s  possible 
that  this  projection  could  be  le-ssened  with 
more  adequate  federal  controls  Workers 
must  be  prevented  from  becoming  pawns  In 
the  fight  to  achieve  clean  water. 

In  addition  to  their  effect  on  workers,  the 
House  permit  program  would  also  penalize 
those  states  with  small,  but  growing,  permit 
programs  of  their  own.  By  its  "all  or  nothlnc" 
policy  of  giving  away  or  withholding  the 
entire  permit  program  of  a  stat*.  HR,  11896 
would  force  federal  control  of  state  programs 
where  personnel  w,^s  not  adequate,  or  ex- 
pertise not  yet  developed.  Instcaid  of  having 
an  Incentive  to  develop  an  adequate  permit 
program,  those  states  being  run  by  the  fed- 
eral permit  program  in  its  entirety  would 
have  an  Incentive  to  retain  federal  as>l.-Tance. 
thus  perpetuating  more  federal  control,  not 
less. 

(3)  Citroen  Suits:  The  Senate  bill  allows 
any  person  to  commence  an  action  aeatnst 
polluters  who  are  alleged  to  be  violating 
standards,  or  against  the  Administrator  or 
EPA  if  he  fails  to  enforce  ?ta:idajds.  Under 
the  House  version,  such  actio;. .=  will  be  re- 
stricted to  citizens  who  are  directly  affected 
In  the  area  where  the  violation  occurred  or 
to  groups  that  have  been  actively  engaged 
In  the  admlnlsirative  proceedlnes.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  right  of  citizens  to  supplement 
agency  enforcement  through  the  courts  is  an 
Incentive  to  industry  and  government  to 
seek  better  methods  of  control.  Restrictions 
on  the  citizen's  right  to  sue  should  be  strick- 
en from  the  House  bill. 

ENCORSEMENTS.  CLEAN   WATER   PACKAGE 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society. 

Clean  Air,  Clean  Water.  Unlimited. 

Common  Cause, 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

League  cf  Women  Voters  of  the  US. 

Minnesota  Confcn-atlon  Foundation. 

Minn.  Environ.  Cof.trol  Citizens  Assoc. 

Minn.  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Northern  Environmental  Cou:.cll 

Oil.  Chem.,  and  Atomic  Workers  Intern. 
Union. 

Save  Lake  Superior  Association. 

Sierra  Club, 

Sport  Fishing  Institute. 

Trout  Unlimited. 

United  .^\itomoblle  Workers. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Zero  Pcpulatlon  Growth. 

|From  Business  Week.  Feb,  5,  19721 
The  Stormy  Debate  Over  "Zero 

Discharge" 

When  Senate  bill  S.  2770,  came  to  a  vote 
last  Nov.  2,  It  roared  through  on  a  rollcall 
vote  of  86-to-O,  Such  Senat-ciria!  unanimity 
is  usually  reserved  for  nonblndlng  resolu- 
tions In  support  of  motherhood,  and  the  cas- 
ual observer  might  well  have  thought  that 
S.  2770  was  an  Innocuous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. He  would  have  been  dead  wrong  S. 
2770,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  now  stands  as  the  toughest,  most  con- 
troversial environmental  legislation.  It  states 
unequivocally  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
pollute,  and  establishes  a  tight  timetable  to 
achieve  an  ambitious  goal:  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  al!  effluent  discharges  Into  the  na- 
tion's waterways  by  1985. 

This  month,  as  the  legislative  action  shifts 
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the  House  floor,  a  belated  fight  has 
ted.  focusing  on  the  1985  goal,  popularly 
wn  aa  "zero  discharge.  '  Arrayed  against 
bill  are  the  Nixon  Administration,  some 
:nom:s-5.  and  virtually  all  business  groups, 
pori.ng  the  bill  are  the  environmentalists 
.  as  the  Seriate  vote  indicates,  large  sec- 
of  the  public.  And  since  the  bills  prmci- 
author  happens  to  be  Senator  Edmund 
kie.  the  issue  is  smack  ;n  the  middle  of 

n-year  politics, 
he  critical  barrage,  like  a  high-powered 
lade,  is  well  under  way.  New  York  Gov- 
3r  Nelson  Rockefeller  calls  zero  discharge 
ally  Impossible."  Allied  Chemical  Chair- 
John  T,  Connor  says  "the  Muskle  bill 
raises  hopes  on  which  it  can't  possibly 
^•er."  Paul  McCracken,  recently  departed 

of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

that  the  benefits  of  zero  discharge  are 

worth  the  multibillion-doliar  cuet^.  And 

ard  Rockwell,  chairman  of  North  Amer- 

Rockwell.  recently  proclaimed  that  the 

of  achieving  zero  discharge  is  "enough 

hake   the  economic   foundations  of  this 

ry." 
d-istr.-  groups,  too.  have  weighed  in  with 
predictions.  The  American  Paper  Insti- 
says  that  zero  discharge  would  cause 
t  closings,  create  unemplovment.  and 
■  prices  up  by  50  .  The  American  Iron 
tee!  Instittue  estimates  that  zero  dls- 
ge  would  add  $l-bilIion  to  the  industrv's 
■billion  cieanup  bill  over  the  next  few 
5-  A:id  the  chemical  Irdustrv  figures  It 
d  cost  .925-biUlon  In  capital  equip- 
t    by    1985,   plus  .?lO-blllion   a   vear   for 

ing  expenses. 
t  Judsjing  from  the  language  and  intent 
e  Senate  bill,  much  of  this  Tloomv  out- 
jeem.s  unwarranted.  Though  the  leglsla- 
is  indeed  tough,  it  sets  zero  discharge 
g^al,  n'!t  a  lejra!  requirement.  And  everv 
toward  achieving  *hat  goal  is  clearly 
m.scnbcd  by  cost  consideration.;;, 
e  bill  h.as  two  stages.  During  its  first 
?   encl-.ng   in    1976.   all    companle-^   must 

•he  "be-t  practicable"  technologv  to 
■ol  •.^ater  pollution.  In  its  second  phase 
ianies  must  achieve  zero  discharge  bv 
un:ess  they  can  show  it  cannot  be°done 
?asonab!e  cost."  In  that  case,  thev  must 
-jy  the  "best  available"  technologv.  The 

to  achieve  water  clean  enough  for 
ming  and  l:sh  propagation  bv  1981  and 
mlnate  a'.!  effiuents  by  1985 

the   lan^'uage   of   the    bill    Is   careful 

to     e:im:nate     afflv.ence     along     with 

it.s   The  phra-r.es  "best  practicable"  and 

available"  are  defii-.ed  to  consider  the 

tf  the  plants,  their  sizes,  their  processes 

e  cost  of  controls — therebv  ruling  out 
sly     expen.sive     techniques.     Further- 

the  bill  requires  the  Environmental 
tlon  Agency  to  study  the  cost  and 
lUty  of  zero  discharge.  If  the  costs  out- 
the  benefits.  Congress  Is  charged  with 
"ig  a  "mldcourse  correction"  by  1976 
ating  zero  discharge  as  a  national  goal 
!ther. 

■^    PHILOSOPHIC    SHIFT 

why    the    fuss''    Wliy    is    industry    so 
ntly  opposed  to  a  bill  that  safesuards 
e<}onom.ic  interests?  With  all  those  coo- 
ts, why  did  the  Senate  bother  postulat- 
:e  zero  discharge  goal?  The  answers  lie 
i  bills  shift  away  from  the  philosophy 
"led  In  the  i!i?t  ruaior  water  pollution 
■--cteti  in  1965.  Under  that  law.  each 
Is  allowed  to  determine  how  it  wants 
rers   and    lakes    used.   Some   waterways 
be  zoned  for  Industrial  use,  r^thers  for 
Ing.  The  states  next  set  wa-er-quality 
consistent  with  the  intended  uses, 
translate  these  standards  into  specific 
t  Umits  for  all  ooUuters.  The  effluent 
would   vary    from    stream    to   stream 
ing  on  Its  Intended  use.  Its  ii-sslmlla- 
(apacity,  the   nature  of  the   pollutant, 
host    of   other    factors.    No    company 
have  to  go  to  zero  discharge  unless 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  were  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired 
water-quality  standard. 

In  theory,  the  water-quality  approach  is 
sensible.  It  focuses  not  on  means  but  on 
ends:  the  cleanliness  of  a  river  or  lake.  And 
by  linking  cause  i  effluent)  to  effect  {water 
quality).  It  directly  relates  abatement  costs 
to  benefits.  But  in  practice,  as  experience 
with  the  1965  act  shows,  the  scheme  is  tiard 
to  Implement.  It  Is  ecologically  difficult  to 
link  water-quality  stanlards  to  scores  of  dis- 
charges, and  even  more  dliflcuit  to  sustain 
such  tenuous  links  In  court.  After  six  years. 
many  states  .still  have  not  set  water-quality 
standards,  while  others  are  still  struggling  to 
establish  complex  relationships  between 
pollutant^  and   water  use. 

Fa;-ed  with  these  difficulties,  the  Senate 
Commifee  on  Public  Works  decided  to  shift 
from  water-quality  standards  to  direct  ef- 
fluent limits,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  zero 
discharge.  That  was  a  radical  change,  for  it 
ended  the  long-standing  policy  assumption 
that  one  legitimate  use  of  waterways  Is  to 
a.ssl.m;iate  waste.  Thou  shalt  not  pollute  be- 
came the  committee's  commandment,  con- 
strained only  by  the  arallabillty  of  suitable 
control  technology.  It  is  this  basic  shift  that 
both  the  Administration  and  industry  op- 
pose. 

To  apply  the  system  of  effluent  limits,  the 
bi::  requires  all  polluters  t-o  apolv  for  a  dis- 
charge permit  from  the  EPA.  In  "the  second 
phase,  fir  example,  every  company  would 
have  to  show  in  its  permit  application  that 
it  could  not  achieve  zero  discharge  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  Thus,  the  system  shifts  the 
burden  of  proof  from  the  regulator  to  the 
polluter,  which  will  probably  ease  the  en- 
forcement task. 

The  committee  also  decided  that  strict 
effluent  limits  were  needed  to  spur  the  de- 
•■■elopm.ent  of  recycling  technology.  With 
water-quality  standards,  the  traditional  ap- 
proach has  been  "treat  and  dump"— treat 
the  wastes  partially  and  dump  the  rest.  In 
the  long  run.  this  Is  ecologically  unsound, 
for  what  Is  dumped  eventually  causes  pollu- 
tion somewhere.  Says  a  committee  staffer: 
"What  we  want  is  14  years  of  R&D  based  on 
the  assumption  that  closed-cycle  systems  are 
the  norm,  not  waste  discharge." 

B.^LANCING   AND   COSTS   AND   BENEFITS 

The  Administration,  however,  does  not 
want  a  complete  shift  to  effluent  limits.  It 
argues  that  pollution  legislation  should  bal- 
ance costs  against  benefits  and  not  impose 
an  arbitrary  goal  of  zero  discharge  on  every 
stream.  It  is  economically  wasteful,  the  Ad- 
ministration believes,  to  make  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  clean  enough  for  swimming. 
Implicit  ill  this  reasoning  is  the  very  assump- 
tion the  Senate  rejected:  that  waste  disposal 
is  a  desirable  use  of  at  least  some  waterways. 
Conceding  that  progress  under  the  1965  act 
has  been  slow,  the  Administration  nonethe- 
less believes  the  water-quality  approach  has 
worked  on  some  waterways  and  can  work 
elsewhere 

Like  industry,  the  Administration  fears  the 
high  cost  of  strict  effluent  limits.  Russell 
Train,  head  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  points  out  that  cleanup  costs 
rise  exponentially  with  the  degiee  of  clean- 
liness sought  "The  last  l--.  of  treatment 
crsto.  as  much  as  the  first  99'"„,"  he  says.  Pre- 
liminary CEQ  data  estimate  the  current  water 
proip-am.  aimed  at  redurl:ig  pwIUulon  by 
about  SS-r  .  would  eventually  cost  SeOS-bif- 
llon.  To  achieve  a  95 •:  to '99%  reduction 
would  nearly  double  the  tab  to  S118-bllIlon 
And  to  go  that  last  effortful  step  to  zero  dis- 
charge would  escalate  the  cost  incredibly  to 
$316-bllllon — or  some  $21-b!lIlon  a  vear  be- 
tween now  and  1985. 

Senator  Muskie  counters  that  these  esti- 
mates, admittedly  ba^^ed  on  scanty  data  are 
meaningless.  "To  apply  a  price  t,ag' to  a  ibo'. 
elimination  of  pollution  can  serve  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  frighten  the  people  and 
intimidate  the  Congress,"  he  said  angrily  on 
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the  Senate  floor.  If  the  costs  prove  too  high 
Muskle  emphasizes,  the  goal  will  be  aban- 
doned. But  he  insists  that  the  nation  must 
move  in  the  direction  of  zero  dlscliarge. 

While  iio  one  knows  precisely  what  zero 
discharge  would  eventually  cost,  there  are 
signs  that  the  price  tag  will  not  be  as  high 
as  some  fear.  Several  companies,  including 
Dow  Chemical  and  Hercules,  are  already  op- 
erating plants  that  have  achieved  zero"  dis- 
chajge  through  recycling.  And  General  Mo- 
tors  plans  to  convert  a  Chevrolet  assembly 
plant  on  the  Hudson  River  to  complete  re- 
cycling of  waste  water.  Since  no  one  has 
compelled  these  companies  to  eliminate 
pollution,  the  costs  are  obviously  not  pro- 
hibitive. Indeed,  as  Dow  has  found  (BW— 
Jan.  1 ) ,  it  is  often  cheaper  to  recycle  wastes 
than  to  build  expensive  treatment  facilities 
With  recycling,  the  waste  water  need  not  be 
purged  of  all  pollutants:  It  need  only  be 
treated  to  a  quality  sufficient  for  the  plant's 
own  m.inufacturlng  use.  The  EPA,  despite 
its  objections  to  the  Muskie  bUl,  stated  that 
the  technology  for  closed-loop  recycling 
.seems  within  reach  for  many  industries. 

The  toughest  problems  of  all  will  confront 
municipalities.  Under  the  bill's  first  phase, 
they  are  required  to  have  secondary  treat- 
ment plants  under  way  by  1974.  Then  they 
face  the  .mme  second-phase  requirements  as 
industn-.  But  strapped  for  funds  and  unable 
to  recoup  costs  through  higher  product 
prices,  cities  must  rely  on  federal  subsidy. 
The  Senate  bill  authorizes  SH-billion  over 
four  years,  but  even  If  the  entire  sum  were 
budgeted,  it  would  still  fall  far  short  of  the 
cities  needs, 

THE   LAND   DISPOSAL   ANSWER 

One  hope  is  a  land  disposal  system  soon  to 
be  built  In  Muskegon  County,  Mich.  Mu- 
nicipal waste — ^and  some  industrial  effluent, 
too — will  be  routed  through  relatively  simple 
treatment,  stored  in  holding  lagoojis,  then 
sprayed  on  10,000  acres  of  nearby  farmland, 
Ecologlsts  have  long  favored  laiid  disposal, 
for  it  returns  valuable  nutrients  to  the  soil, 
replenishes  ground  water  tables,  and  mini- 
mizes the  amount  of  sludge  dumped  from 
treatment  plan's.  Perhaps  more  important, 
the  costs  look  reasonable.  Tlie  Muskogon  sys- 
tem Is  contracted  for  i34-mimon.  com.imred 
with  S43-minion  for  a  conventional  system 
of  smaller  size  now  under  construction  In 
suburban  Chicago. 

Can  land  disposal  be  applied  In  large 
metropolitan  areas?  Dr.  John  Sheaffer,  who 
helped  design  the  Muskegon  system  and  is 
now  a  consultant  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
says  yes,  based  on  studies  of  San  Francisco, 
Chicago.  Boston,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland.  The 
EPA  Is  more  skeptical,  estimating  that  ver- 
sions of  the  Muskegon  system  adapted  na- 
tionally to  really  large  cities  would  require 
7.7-milllon  acres,  assuming  the  land  could 
be  found.  But  Sheaffer  says  that  Is  only  I'-r 
of  total  farmland.  "Everywhere  we  looked 
for  avaUable  land,  we  found  It  "  he  says. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  House  will  vote 
on  Its  version  of  the  zero-discharge  bill  this 
month.  The  House  bill  also  Includes  the 
shift  to  effluent  limits  and  the  zero  dis- 
charge goal.  But  it  calls  on  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  prepare  a  detailed 
cost  study  In  1974,  then  requires  new  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  second  phase.  The 
Hou.?e  bill  also  gtevs  more  enforcement  power 
to  the  states  at  the  expense  of  the  EPA, 
but  ups  the  municipal  ante  to  $20-bllllon. 
Environmentalists  are  hoping  to  strike  the 
new  legislation  requirement;  the  Adminis- 
tration is  fighting  to  preserve  some  form  of 
water  quality  standards.  The  likely  outcome: 
Both  effluent  limits  and  the  zero-discharge 
goal  will  remain,  but  the  new  legislation 
requirement  may  have  to  be  resolved  In  a 
House-Senate  conference. 

Ultimately  zero  discharge,  or  anything 
close  to  It,  may  end  up  costing  more  than 
the  nation  is  willing  or  able  to  pay.  In  that 
case,   both   bills  provide  for  a  policy  shift. 
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For  now,  though,  the  goal  v;lll  spur  both  in- 
dustry and  municipalities  in  the  direction 
they  must  go  if  the  nation  is  to  purge  pol- 
lution from  its  waterways. 

The  Cost  of  Clean  Water— An  Analysis  of 

THE  Administration's  Figures 
The  goal  of  zero  discharge  of  pollution 
into  the  nation's  waters  can  be  achieved  at 
roughly  1/6  the  cost  originally  estimated  by 
the  Administration.  This  conclusion  emerges 
from  a  special  study  which  was  conducted 
by  Friends  of  the  Earth  In  consultation  with 
several  engineers  and  Jack  Faucett  As- 
sociates, an  economic  research  firm  located 
in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland.  The  Adminis- 
tration had  estimated  in  November  of  last 
year  that  the  cost  of  achieving  the  zero  dis- 
charge goal  set  by  the  Senate  would  be 
$316.5  billion.  It  now  appears  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Administration  to  consider  other 
alternatives  for  achieving  zero  discharge  may 
have  led  the  Enviroiunental  Protection 
Agency  to  overstate  total  costs  by  as  much  as 
S265  billion.  Based  on  the  most  recent  in- 
formation available,  zero  discharge  appears 
attainable  at  a  cost  of  $50-55  billion. 

The  enormous  over-estimate  by  the  Ad- 
ministration can  only  be  explained  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Senates  Intentions  and  a  refusal  to  con- 
sider much  less  expensive  alternatives  for 
achieving  zero  discharge.  It  is  clear  from 
the  Administration's  report,  entitled  En- 
vironmental and  Economic  Benefits  and 
Costs  Related  to  Various  Water  Pollution 
Abatement  Strategies,  that  EPA's  S316  billion 
estimate  for  zero  di.=charge  was  based  on  the 
cost  of  actually  distilling  waste  water^a 
process  nearly  twice  as  expensive  as  the 
most  advanced  forms  of  territory  treatment. 
In  fact,  the  major  reference  used  to  arrive 
at  this  Incredible  figure  was  a  1965  Interior 
report  on  tiie  cost  of  distilling  seawater  for 
drinking  purposes. 

That  the  Administration  was  aware  of  less 
costly  alternatives  is  demonstrated  by  a  brief 
footiiote  on  page  3  of  the  report  Just  cited 
which  states  that  "In  some  cases,  total  re- 
duction may  be  achieved  more  economically 
through  land  disposal  of  liquid  effluents." 
But  the  analysis  stopped  with  this  one  sen- 
tence. The  remainder  of  the  repart  dealt  with 
the  sharply  rising  marginal  costs  of  advanced 
mechanical  treatment.  Faced  with  several 
alternatives,  the  Administration  chose  to 
examine  only  that  strategy — distillation — 
which  would  lead  to  the  higher  costs. 

The  first  alternative  which  ■was  Ignored 
was  Increased  recycling  of  industrial  wastes, 
Tlie  experience  of  Dow  Chemical  Company 
and  a  number  of  other  companies  suggests 
that  recycling  can  enable  industry  to  recover 
from  40  to  100 '^  of  their  pollution  control 
co,-is.  EPA  made  no  effort  to  reflect  these 
potential  savings  In  their  cost  estimates. 

L.md  disposal,  as  exemplified  by  the  Muske- 
gon experience,  was  also  ignored  In  comput- 
ing the  Administration  figures.  The  Muske- 
gon system  has  the  advantage  of  having  both 
very  low  capital  and  operating  costs.  Whereas 
the  operating  costs  of  mechanical  advanced 
waste  water  treatment  systems  range  from 
I'j  to  4  times  the  capital  costs,  operating 
costs  for  the  Muskegon  system  represent  only 
a  small  fraction  of  such  costs,  adding  only 
approximately  2  cents  per  year  per  gallon  of 
operating  capacity.  Figures  supplied  by  the 
Muskegon  Department  of  Public  Works  show 
that  the  Initial  capital  costs  of  the  Muskegon 
system  amount  to  only  78c  per  gallon  of  In- 
stalled nperati'ig  capacity.  Annual  operating 
costs  add  another  2c  per  gallon  of  capacity. 

The  dramatic  difference  between  the  cost 
of  land  dipposal  and  advanced  mechanical 
treatment  becomes  clear  when  the  Muskegon 
figures  are  converted  to  a  national  scale.  U.,- 
ing  1990  waste  water  estimates,  the  total 
capital  costs  for  a  national  system  of  land 
disposal  .are  roughly  $32  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately '3  the  capital  costs  incurred  for  dis- 
tillation.   The    difference    in    operting    costs 
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between  the  two  approaches  is  even  greater. 
Annual  operating  costs  for  a  nation  il  system 
of  land  disposal  would  be  in  the  -SI  billion 
range — 'i,  the  annual  operating  costs  of 
distillation.  And  yet.  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomics which  can  be  achieved  through  land 
dl,-pofa!  only  become  apparent  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  cost  of  more  limited  forms 
of  conventional  treatment.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  achieving  100".  removal  using  land 
disposal  Is  still  $5  billion  cheaper  than  the 
cost  of  achieving  merely  secondary  treatment 
using  conventional  means.  It  Is  less  than 
half  as  expensive  as  tertiary  treatment  de- 
signed to  remove  95';   of  the  wastes. 

Even  these  figures,  however,  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Not  only  are  the  costs  of 
land  disposal  much  lower  than  these  Incurred 
for  conventional  treatment,  but  land  dis- 
posal makes  it  possible  to  realize  substan- 
tial revenues  from  productive  use  of  the  land 
used  for  treatment,  Muskegon,  for  example, 
expects  to  receive  annual  revenues  isi  excess 
of  $3,000,000  from  various  fees  and  agricul- 
tural profits  which  will  rover  the  annual 
operating  expenses  and  the  local  share  of 
debt  retirement  costs. 

In  short,  tlie  Muskegon  experience,  along 
with  that  of  other  land  disposal  systems, 
suggests  that  zero  discharge  is  not  only  tech- 
nically feasible,  but  more  important,  that  it 
can  be  achieved  at  reasonable  cost. 

APPENDIX— COST    ESTIMATING    PROCEDURE 

EPA  has  estimated  that  the  quantity  ol 
industrial  and  municipal  waste  water  which 
will  have  to  be  treated  each  day  in  1990  will 
range  from  30  to  60  billion  gallons.  Tlie  most 
likely  figure  is  40  billion  gallons.  The  Muske- 
gon Department  of  Public  Works  has  Indi- 
cated that  capital  costs  for  that  city's  system 
are  78i-  per  gallon  of  installed  treatment 
capacity.  This  figure  is  probably  high  fit 
the  nation  as  a  wiiole  because  Mtiskegon 
must  store  its  wastes  during  the  five  winter 
months  which  necessitates  additional  storage 
capacity  and  the  purchas:»  of  Increased  ac- 
reage for  treatment  purprses.  Multiplying 
this  figure  of  78i'  times  40  billion  yields  total 
capital  costs  for  a  national  system  in  1990 
of  $31  2  billion  While  this  is  admittedly  a 
roush  estimate.  It  is  probably  accurate  within 
$2  billion.  Annual  operating  costs  can  be 
estimated  by  using  Muskegon's  cost  of  20 
per  gallon  of  capacity  2<'  times  40  billion  g,-?!- 
lons  yields  a  figure  of  $800  million.  If  this  Is 
rounded  to  $1  billion  per  year  to  reflect  p(  s- 
sibly  higher  national  costs  and  then  multi- 
plied by  20  to  obtain  total  operating  costs 
over  the  period  used  In  the  Administration 
estimate,  we  arrive  at  a  total  cost  of  $51.2 
billion  for  the  system.  Capital  replacement 
costs  can  be  expected  to  amount  to  perhaps 
3  to  4  billion  which  gives  us  a  grand  total  of 
roughly  $55  billion,  Thtis,  the  cost  of  achie\- 
ing  zero  discharge,  assuming  the  Muskegon 
costs  are  fairly  repres='ntative  of  thoee  for  the 
nation,  is  approximately  U.  the  cost  incurred 
for  di.stillation. 


SPORTSMAN,  CIVIC  LEADER.  JOUR- 
NAL PUBLISHER,  S\nTH  DIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 
Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
district  mourns  the  death  of  an  out- 
standing community  leader  and  news- 
paperman, Chirles  H,  "Chub"  Smith,  Jr.. 
of  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

We  express  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Ethel  Mooi-e  Lotspeich;  his 
son.  Chub  III;  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  "Trudy"  Mason. 

Until    his   illness   in    1967.    and    even 
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thereafter,  Mr.  Smith  was  very  active  in 
our  communuy,  and  he  was  a  great 
sportsman  As  publisher  and  president 
of  the  Knoxville  Journal,  a  leading  daily 
newspaper,  Mr.  Smith  led  many  civic 
programs  to  aid  the  less  fortunate  in 
Knoxville  and  ea.st  Tennessee. 

I  read  some  good  stones  about  the  life 
of  this  man  in  the  Knoxville  Journal  and 
m  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  I  would 
like  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel.  Mar   13, 
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Sportsman,  Civic  Leader,  Journal  Pttblisheb, 
Smith,  Dies 
Charles  H.  "Chub"  Smith  Jr..  62,  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Knoxville  Journal  and 
an  Interesting  and  popular  KiioxviUe  figure 
for  years,  died  at  5:10  p.m.  yesterday  at  his 
home. 

Mr,  Smith,  an  individual  of  charm  and 
stamina,  who  had  mixed  business,  civic, 
social  and  outdoor  activities  engagingly  over 
the  years,  lived  at  3420  Kingston  Pike. 

His  health  had  been  declining  slowly  for 
several  years,  after  he  had  a  gall  bladder  and 
intestinal  operation 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  lormer  Ethel  Lot- 
speich of  Knoxville.  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rov  N.  Lotspeich,  successively  pub- 
lisher and  president  of  the  morning  paper; 
daughter.  Mrs.  Charles  Mason,  the  former 
Trudy  Smith,  son,  Charles  H.  1  Chubby) 
Smith  III.  vice  president  and  treasurer  for 
the  Journal,  and  five  grandchildren 

The  wedding  of  Ethel  Lotspeich  and  Chub 
Smith  brought  together  two  leading  Knox- 
ville families.  The  father.  Charles  H.  Smith. 
had  been  a  leading  Knoxville  lawyer  and  di- 
vision attorney  \t6r  the  Southern  Railway. 
Before  his  publishing  career.  Mr.  Lotspeich 
had  been  a  Knoxville  textile  Industrialist. 
The  marriage  took  place  In  1936  after  the 
Lotspeich  purchase  of  the  morning  paper  a 
year  earlier.  After  graduation  from  VT. 
young  Smith  had  first  Joined  his  father's 
law  firm.  Smith,  Cate.  Tate  and  Long  Later 
he  went  with  The  Journal,  in  various  execu- 
tive capacities  at  first. 

The  Lotspeiches  lived  at  Bleak  House,  the 
Kingston  Pike  landmark  that  had  been  Con- 
federate Gen  James  A.  Longstreet's  head- 
quarters during  the  Battle  of  Fort  Sanders. 
The  grimly  stately  structure  is  now  the  tJDC 
Confederate  Memorial  Hall.  The  Charles  H. 
Smith  Jr.  home,  nearby,  has  been  noted  for 
its  grounds  and  gardens  and  has  been  a 
major  stop  on  historical  pilgrimages. 
was  amateur  colf  champ 
At  Roy  Loispelch'8  pa.sslng  In  1952.  his 
widow  became  publisher  and  board  chair- 
man and  the  son-in-law  was  named  presi- 
dent. Upon  her  death  in  1962.  the  snn-ln-law 
became  chairman  of  the  board 

Mr  Smith  was  onetime  city  men's  ama- 
teur golf  champion  (in  1932.  '35  and  '39)  He 
served  for  four  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Knoxville  Housing  Authority. 

He  also  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Knoxville  Tourists  Bureau,  the  Down- 
towii  Knoxville  Association  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce, 

Mr.  Smith  and  Tlie  Journal  supported  the 
UT  athletic  department  by  putting  on  an 
annual  all-state  high  school  footbaU  ban- 
quet, with  trophies  for  the  honorees  Chub 
served  as  chairman  of  the  selection  commit- 
tee a:id  as  emcee  of  the  presentation  dinner. 
WAS  episcopalian 
The  Smith  family  had  one  other  son,  the 
late  Keller  Smith  five  years'  Chub's  Junior. 
who  also  graduated  in  law  at  UT.  Keller,  an 
attorney  for  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, died  in  September  1956. 

Charles   H.    Smith    Jr    was   active    in   the 

Epl.scopal    Church   of   the   Ascension    at   UT. 

was  in  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity, 

yand  was  a  member  of  the  City  Club,  Chero- 
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Men's  Cotillion  and  the 


kee  Country  Club 
Cat  n  Piddle  Club. 

Giaveside  services  will  be  at  11  am.  to- 
mor  ow  at  Highland  Memorial  Cemetery. 
The  family  was  to  receive  friends  after  noon 
toda^  at  Mann's,  Bearden 


c  ay 


[Pr^m  the  KnoxvUle  Journal,  Mar.  13,  1972) 
'CHtJB"  Smith,  Jr..  Journal  Ptblisheb. 
Dies 
(By  Tom  Sweeten) 
H  "Chub"  Smith  Jr.,  publisher  and 
ent  of  The  Knoxvllle  Journal,  civic  and 
mlty  leader  and  avid  sportsman,  died 
y  at  5: 10  p.m. 

Smith,  62,  had  been  In  gradually  failing 

since  major  surgery   and   a  lengthy 

al  confinement  in  March.  1967.  He  had 

a  full  day-time  schedule  but  was 

again    to    the    hospital    for    short 

several  times,  undergoing  surgery  a 

time  in  March.  1971. 'since  then,  he 

been    confined    to    his    home    at    3420 

m  Pike. 

t-eslde  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 

at  Highland  Memorial  Gardens.  Rev. 

Garner  Jr.  of  the  Episcopal  Church 

Ascension  officiating.  Frier.ds  may  cal! 

noon  Monday  at  Mann's  chapel,  Bear- 
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vlvors  are  his  wife,  the  former  Ethel 

!    Lotspeich,    whose    parents   served    as 

Isher  and  president  of  The  Journal  from 

until    1962;    two    children,    Charles    H. 

Ill,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  The 

.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  (Trudy  j  Mason: 

ve  grandchildren. 

Smith  succeeded  Mrs.  Roy  N.  Lotspeich 
r  of  The  Journal  on  Jan.  8,  1963. 
Ing  her  death  a  month  earlier.  He  had 
he  position  as  president  of  the  publlsh- 
rpcratlon  since  Oct.  30.  1961. 
newspaper  career  began  in  1937  at  the 
3f  Its  purchase  by  the  late  Roy  X.  Lot- 
He  had  served  In  an  executive  capacity 
"y  since  then,  with  the  exception 
years  during  World  War  II  when  he 
In    the    Army    Air    Corps,    being    dls- 
wlth  the  rank  of  major. 
Smith  served  his  community  in  many 
In  addition  to  those  promoted  over  the 
by  The  Journal  under  his  leadership, 
lieved   In   participating  fully   in   civic 
and  was  a  tireless  worker  for  some  of 

projects. 

of  his  intense  interest.-^  in  recent  years 

campaign  to  flnanct  the  construction 

new  facility  for  East  Tennessee  Chll- 

Hospltal,  which  was  promoted  actively 

Journal.  More  than  52  3  million  has 

aised. 

served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 

llle   Housing  Authority  from    1957   to 

md   was  for  four  years  its  chairman. 

this  time  KHA  made  major  strides 

renewal  programs  throughout  the 

developing  deteriorated  areas  and  slum 

,nto  Industrial  and  business  complexes. 

wing  the  value  of  tourism  to  Knoxvllle 

Tennessee,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders 

Knoxvllle  Tourist  Bureau,  serving  on 

of   directors   for   the  last   several 
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many  years,  too,  he  had  been  a  member 
board  of  directors  of  Downtown  Knox- 
\ssoclatlon,  the  organization  behind 
.•italization  of  Knoxvllle's  bu,?lness  dU- 


.■as  elected  by  the  membership  of  the 

r  Knoxvllle  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 

of  directors  for  a  three-year  term 


be  ard 


potts  was  an  important  part  of  his  life, 

LS   a   participant   and    booster   of   the 

Ity    of   Tennessee.    Three    times    city 

golf  champion,  Mr.  Smith  was  vitally 

d  In  the  development  of  Knoxviiie's 

facilities.  He  never  lost  the  zeal  for 
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a  game  and  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
course  at  Cherokee  Countn-  Club.  Over  the 
years,  Mr.  Smith  had  plaved  golf  with  some 
of  the  city's  most  distinguished  visitors  in- 
cluding Sammy  Kaye  the  bandleader  and 
Fred  Waring,  head  of  the  famed  musical 
group. 

He  also  has  been  on  hand  to  present  tro- 
phies at  Knoxvllle  golfing  matches.  The 
Knoxvllle  Journal  for  ma-,v  vears  presented 
a  trophy  to  the  winner  of  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian tournament,  and  in  recent  years 
has  sponsored  the  Dogwood  Arts  Festival 
Golf  Tournament,  one  of  the  sports  high- 
lights of  that  special  c;ty  observance 

For  the  pa&t  several  years.  The  Journal 
sponsored  durmg  the  fall  the  "Banquet  of 
Champions,"  m  which  outstanding  high 
school  football  players  from  throughout  Ten- 
nessee were  brought  to  Knoxvllle  to  be  hon- 
ored. He  was  chairman  of  the  selection  com- 
mittee and  was  mas:-er  of  ceremonies  at  the 
banque-^  until  his  health  lessened  his  ac- 
tivities. Many  of  these  Rthlet.es  have  signed 
to  play  their  university  football  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  arid  these  banquets  have 
been  an  unmeasurable  value  to  UT's  sports 
programs. 

Each  year,  until  recently,  at  the  banquet 
honoring  the  UT  footbaU  team,  Mr.  Smith 
presented  The  Knoxvllle  Jor.rnal  Scholastic 
Award  to  the  senior  on  the  squad  with  the 
highest  scholastic  average.  At  the  bai^ketball 
banquet,  he  presented  the  Roy  N.  Lotspeich 
Memorial  Trophy,  awarded  to  the  best  team 
player. 

A  native  of  Knoxvllle,  Mr.  Smith  was  grad- 
uated from  UT  and  also  held  a  degree  from 
the  UT  College  of  Law  For  a  time  he  prac- 
ticed law  with  the  Arm  of  Cates,  Smith  & 
Long,  of  which  his  father,  the  late  Charles 
H.  Smith  Sr,,  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Lotspeich  were  mar- 
ried on  Oct.  3,  1936.  He  left  law  practice  to 
enter  the  newspaper  field  shortly  after  that 
time. 

Mr,  Smith  Joined  the  Army,  was  assigned 
as  an  Instructor  to  a  base  near  Miami  Fla 
and  later  was  transferred  to  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  in  an  administrative  c.ipacitv  then  to 
Mitchell  Field.  Long  Island,  N.Y.  He  was  an 
early  member  of  the  Continental  Air  Force 
assigned  to  Boiling  Field  in  Washington,  D.C.' 
He  was  released  from  active  duty  in'  late 
August,  1945.  and  rejoined  The  Journal. 

On  April  5.  1954,  he  was  named  general 
manager  of  The  Journ.xl.  Earlier  he  h.id  been 
elected  vice  president  of  the  publishing  cor- 
poration. On  Oct,  30,  1961.  he  succeeded  Mrs 
Roy  X.  Lotspeich  as  president,  when  she  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board  Mrs,  Lotspeich 
had  been  publisher  of  The  Journal  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lotspeich  in  1951 

He  was  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  a  member  of  Cher- 
okee Coimtry  Club  and  the  City  Club. 

The  beautiful  formal  earden  at  the  Smith 
residence  on  Kingston  Pike  h.-us  been  vLsUed 
by  thousands  of  persons  and  has  been  opened 
for  public  viewing  during  the  Dogwood  Ans 
Festival.  The  walled  garden  has  a  variety  of 
shrubs  and  plants  within  i's  walled  confines. 
Including  beautiful  yew  trees.  Cement  figu- 
rines depict  the  four  seasons,  and  highlight- 
ing the  garden  is  a  figurine  of  Saint  Francis, 
the  patron  saint  of  gardens.  Mr.  Smith  espe- 
cially took  pride  in  the  hundreds  of  tulips 
planted  around  the  lawn.  When  dogwoods 
bloom.  Joining  the  flowers  already  In  blossom, 
the  garden  is  one  of  the  city's  most  beautiful. 

The  Interest  of  Mr.  Smith  in  the  city's 
beautiflcation  also  is  witnessed  bv  the  new-s- 
paper's  sponsorship  for  several  vears  of  the 
Dogwood  Arts  Festival  Flower  ' Show,  pre- 
sented by  the  Knox  County  Council  of  Gar- 
den Clubs. 
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CONGRATULATIONS,  DR.  HAAS 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICm' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  field  of 
higher  education  has  experienced  a  pe- 
riod of  growth  and  turmoil  unprece- 
dented in  our  history.  During  this  crucial 
quarter  century,  'Westem  Connecticut 
State  College  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  as  its  head  Dr. 
Ruth  A.  Haas,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
personable  administrators  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

When  Dr.  Haas  was  inaugurated  25 
years  ago.  as  the  first  woman  president 
of  a  State  college  in  Connecticut,  West- 
ern Connecticut  State  College  had  a  total 
population  of  265.  Today  undergraduate 
enrollment  is  2,666  students,  and  the 
college  offers  an  exciting  curriculum  and 
an  excellent  faculty.  It  has  been  my 
great  pleasure  to  work  with  Dr.  Haas  in 
encouraging  this  expansion  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

While  modernizing  and  improving  the 
quality  of  education  at  Westem  Con- 
necticut. Dr.  Haas  has  compiled  a  for- 
midable list  of  accomplishments.  She 
was  the  first  woman  president  of  the 
Eastern  States  Association  of  Profes- 
.sional  Schools  for  Teachers.  She  has  re- 
ceived numerous  civic  awards  including 
the  Danbury  News-Times  Civic  Acliieve- 
ment  Award,  the  Danbury  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Liberty  BeU  Award,  and  the  Stu- 
dent Education  Association's  first  annual 
award.  In  1969,  the  new  library  at  West- 
em  Connecticut  State  College  was 
named  in  her  honor. 

One  of  the  essential  ingredients  in  Dr. 
Haas'  success  has  been  her  enthusiasm 
and  enjoyment  of  her  work.  Jean  Buoy 
of  the  Danbury  News-Times  has  cap- 
tured this  spirit  in  a  profile  of  Dr.  Haas 
on  the  occasion  of  her  25th  anniversary. 
This  spirit  is  perhaps  best  personified  in 
Dr.  Haas'  own  words : 

I  hope  you're  not  one  of  these  people  who 
say.  "If  I  had  mv  life  to  live  over  "  I'm 
not! 

I  shall  offer  Jean  Buoy's  article  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saying,  "Happv  an- 
niver.sary.  Dr.  Haas": 

[From  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times, 

Mar.  9,  1972) 

Happy  Birthday,  Dr.  Roth  Haas 

(By  Jean  Buoy) 

"I  don't  like  this  one  bit,  need  I  tell  you 
that?"  The  voice  over  the  telephone  was 
more  in  sorrow  than  anger. 

What  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Haas  doesn't  like  Is  all 
the  "fuss  and  feathers"  being  made  over  the 
25th  anniversary  of  her  inauguration  as 
president  of  W'estern  Connecticut  Stat«  Col- 
lege. 

That  anniversary  Is  today,  but  much  of 
the  "fuss  and  feathers"  will  take  place 
March  25  when  the  Danbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce  holds  its  34th  annual  dinner  dance 

In  her  honor. 

Today,  however,  the  Wesconn  faculty,  staflT 
and  emeritus  faculty  will  wish  Dr.  Haas  a 
happy   anniversary   at   an   in-coUege   recep- 
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tlon  and  tea  from  2:30  to  5:30  In  the  fine 
arts  lounge  In  Memorial  Hall. 

You'd  think  by  now  that  Dr.  Haaa  would 
be  used  to  honors  and  hurrahs.  For  besides 
being  the  first  woman  prexy  of  a  state  col- 
lege In  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  fljst  wom- 
an president  of  the  Eastern  States  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers,  she 
has  had  many  civic  and  professlontil  cita- 
tions bestowed  upon  her  during  her  years  in 
Danbury. 

To  name  a  few:  the  Exchange  Club's  first 
annual  recipient  of  the  Book  of  Golden  Deeds 
award;  The  News-Times  Civic  Achievement 
award;  the  Danbury  Bar  Association's  Liberty 
Bell  award;  the  Student  Education  Associa- 
tion's first  annual  award  and,  most  Impor- 
tant, In  1969,  the  new  library  at  Wesconn 
was  named  In  her  honor. 

But  for  all  her  formidable  honors  and 
knowledge  there  Is  really  nothing  formidable 
about  Danbury's  grande  dame  of  education. 
Ruth  Alice  Haas  Is  exactly  as  she  describes 
herself:  "I'm  the  perfectly  plain  tweedy-suit 
type."  she  declared  the  other  morning,  smil- 
ing warmly  and  sitting  squarely  behind  her 
neat  desk  in  Old  Main. 

The  symbolic  apple  for  the  teacher,  this 
one  clear,  red  glass,  is  one  of  the  few  Items 
on  display  there. 

Now  a  lovely,  fluffy  white-haired  figure  of 
a  woman  in  her  60's  Dr.  Haas  is,  on  the  sur- 
face, calm,  cool  and  collected,  but  inside,  still 
as  shy  and  unsophisticated  as  the  girl  de- 
scribed by  a  friend  who  attended  Dr.  Haas' 
Inauguration  ceremony  on  March  9,  1947  and 
later  wrote:  "It  was  a  thrilling  experience  to 
see  all  the  'tops'  educators,  the  Governor  and 
last — but  definitely  not  least — you  sitting 
there  so  outwardly  calm — but  I'll  bet  there 
were  butterflies  In  your  tummy." 

And  this  Is  Dr.  Haas'  account  of  her  emo- 
tions on  that  day  in  1946  when  she  was  told 
that  she  was  the  new  president  of  Danbury 
State  Teachers  College. 

"I  was  frightened,  truly  frightened,"  she 
recalled.  "I  was  surprised.  I  can  tell  you  very 
vividly.  Dr.  (Ralph  C.)  Jenkins  died  on  Dan- 
bury Pair  Day.  He  went  to  Rotary  and  came 
back  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  died  in  his  office. 
"The  commissioner  of  education  (Dr. 
Alonzo  Grace)  called  me  and  told  me  to  take 
over  and  keep  the  ship  running  until  the 
board  of  education  met  In  November. 

"I  had  not  applied  for  the  position.  On  the 
day  of  the  board  meeting.  I  was  going  up- 
stairs to  my  room  and  Dr.  Grace  came  up 
and  told  me  I  was  president. 

"I  was  frightened,  even  though  the  col- 
lege was  then  only  a  single  purpose  prepara- 
tory school  and  the  enrollment  was  far  less 
than  now.  But  we'd  started  enrolling 
men  .  .  ." 

Ruth  Haas  had  come  In  1931  as  dean  to 
what  was  then  Danbury  State  Normal  School 
after  teaching  high  school  In  Watertown. 
N.Y.  ("I  loved  It  there")  and  at  Syracuse 
University,  her  alma  mater.  She  did  then  as 
she  does  now.  hate  Interviews. 

"When  Mr.  Higgins  (Lothrop  D.)  Inter- 
viewed me — he  came  upstate  from  Danbury 
and  met  me  halfway  at  Albany — he  told  me 
what  my  duties  would  be.  I  told  him  the  one 
thing  I  would  not  do  was  make  speeches 
and  he  said  I  wouldn't  have  to.  But  when  Mr. 
Jenkins  came  In,  he  said  I  had  to.  And  I  did. 
I  wouldn't  mind  It  If  I  was  a  good  speaker, 
but  I'm  not." 

When  Dr.  Haas  came  to  DTC  the  college 
had  two  principal  buildings  on  Its  campus. 
Old  Main,  now  the  administration  building, 
and  Fairfield  Hall,  a  women's  dormitory. 

"There  were  no  lights  after  4:30  p.m.  in 
Old  Main,"  Dr.  Haas  reminisced.  "The  girls' 
activities  were  limited.  They  made  their  own 
or  went  to  a  movie.  It  was  run  just  like  a 
public  school." 

She  was  dean  for  15  years  of  Danbury 
Normal  School,  where  the  girls  were  offered 
a  two-year  course  that  would  make  them 
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eligible  to  teach  In  elementary  schools  In  the 
state. 

In  1940,  the  school  became  a  college  with  a 
two-year  liberal  arts  course  and  men  "began 
timidly  to  enter,"  a  1946  news-article  ob- 
served In  retrospect,  also  citing  the  fact  that 
In  1946  there  was  a  total  of  85  veterans  of  a 
total  school  population  of  265.  Today,  the 
undergraduate  total  is  close  to  2,600. 

Dr.  Haas'  early  education  was  in  the  Syra- 
cuse schools,  until  her  father's  work  took 
him  to  Amherstburg,  Ontario,  Canada.  There 
the  young  Ruth  spent  her  Junior  and  senior 
years  of  high  school. 

She  then  returned  to  Syracuse  to  attend 
the  university  and  graduated  with  a  B.S. 
degree  In  education  and  a  master's  degree 
In  political  science.  After  three  years  of 
teaching  in  Watertown,  Dr.  Haas  went  on  a 
fellowship  to  the  Maxwell  School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, where  she  also  taught  political  science. 
She  stayed  there  four  years,  three  of  which 
were  spent  as  an  assistant  to  the  head  of  the 
personnel  department. 

She  earned  her  doctor's  degree  in  educa- 
tion at  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 
and  holds  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree from  Syractise  University. 

Did  Ruth  Haas  always  want  to  be  a 
teacher?  "I  came  from  a  family  where  the 
father  thought  the  only  profession  for  a 
young  woman  was  teaching.  And  so  his  three 
daughters  taught.  I  wanted  to  study  law." 
she  remarked  a  bit  wistfully. 

"If  you  are  born  Into  the  world  with  a 
certain  feeling  about  people  and  your  ex- 
periences are  pleasurable  as  you  go  along, 
that's  more  than  you  can  ask.  To  be  a 
teacher  you  must  have  an  empathy  as  far 
as  children  and  people  are  concerned.  People 
who  choose  teaching  for  security  have  a  hard 
time  of  it.  You  have  to  be  fond  of  voung 
people  and  be  wllUng  to  sacrifice  your  per- 
sonal life." 

This  Ruth  Haas  most  certainly  has.  "But 
I've  always  liked  what  I've  done" and  people 
have  been  cooperative  and  helpful." 

The  woman  who  one  can  easily  envision 
being  surrounded  by  adoring  grandchildren 
gives  a  similar  response  to  the  question  of 
whether  she  regrets  not  marrying:  "Never. 
That's  because  I've  always  been  happy  In 
doing  what  I've  been  doing." 

Dr.  Haas  has  seen  a  tremendous  growth 
from  the  old  two-bulldlng  Danbur>'  Normal 
School  to  the  present  seven-building  cam- 
ptis.  "But  not  any  more  than  other  colleges 
In  the  country  grew.  After  the  depression, 
more  people  were  seeking — had  a  need  for — 
security.  Parents  wanted  tlaeir  children  to 
go  Into  teaching.  The  tuition  was  $10  when 
I  came  here."  she  mused.  Then  there  was 
the  growth  brought  about  bv  the  veterans 
returning  from  World  War  11  during  the 
early  years  of  her  reign. 

"The  state  had  scholarships,  too — room, 
board  and  tuition  for  young  people  who 
wanted  to  teach,  providing  they  would  prom- 
ise to  teach  for  three  years  in  a  rural  com- 
munity after  they  graduated." 

Dr,  Haas  is  pleased  with  the  development 
of  the  college  during  her  years  as  presi- 
dent— but  not  satisfied.  "There  Is  still  too 
far  to  go.  Young  people  come  vrtth  different 
Interests.  We  have  to  restudy  what  we're 
doing  and  where  we're  going." 

As  the  currlcultun  at  Wesconn  has 
changed  with  the  times,  so  have  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  students.  "Attitudes  of  all  peo- 
ple have  changed  over  the  years.  People  are 
more  self-centered.  Interested  in  their  own 
personal  secimty.  as  they  should  be  But  the 
uncertainty  in  the  world  is  refiected  in  the 
young  people." 

Dr.  Haas  admits  she  has  found  it  difficult, 
at  times,  to  understand  the  changing  values. 
"Tour  own,  when  you  are  growing  up.  you 
feel  were  right.  I  don't  think  anywhere  "to- 
day people  ask  what  Is  right  or  viTong.  moral 
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or  amoral.  Young  people  todav  have  no  so- 
ciety taboos  created  for  them— no  meets  or 
bounds.  You  can't  get  definite  answers  for 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong 

"But  I  feel  young  people  are  trving  hard  In 
all  phases  of  life  to  seek  for  themselves  an- 
swers and  solutions.  Their  attitude.?  and  be- 
havior reflect  those  of  society  today  Young 
people  want  to  declare  their  independence 
a:  a  very  young  age. 

"Parents  have  a  difficult  time  because  thev 
love  their  children.  And  that  is  the  blgKes"t 
weapon  of  the  young  people  today." 

Her  inauguration  speech,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  Dr.  Haas  feels  was  "quite  pro- 
phetic." She  had  stated  to  the  1.200  who  at- 
tended: "In  war,  we  (Connecticut)  led  In 
material  production:  in  peace  we  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  opponunltles  for  our  youth 
and  adults  so  that  thev  will  be  prepared  to 
take  their  place  in  a  rapidly  changing  world  " 

Today,  she  says,  "It  would  be  a  sad  situa- 
tion if,  with  all  our  Ingenultv,  we  fall  to 
evolve  peacetime  programs.  Can  we  here  have 
prosperity  only  in  time  of  war?" 

In  the  area  of  teacher  placement,  Dr  Haas 
noted  that  Jobj  for  teachers  are  "very  much 
tighter.  There  are  many  applications.  Our 
teacher  placement  u.sed  to  be  93  per  cent- 
last  year  it  was  70  or  75  per  cent," 

And,  for  the  veterans  returning  from  Viet- 
nam: "The  least  we  can  do  Is  to  offer  them  a 

JOO. 

That  many  of  her  dreams  for  Wesconn  re- 
vealed in  that  inaugural  address  have  come 
true.  Dr.  Ruth  Haas  credits  the  town  "Dan- 
bury has  been  a  very  loval  community  The 
town  has  been  most  supportive  and  always 
cooperative  at  all  times.  Without  the  town 
and  the  support  of  the  legislators  we 
wouldn  t  have  grown  as  well  as  we  have  " 

Any  plans  that  Ruth  Haa.s  might  have  for 
retirement  "are  not  for  publication.  I  have 
plans  to  retire,  but  no  plaio-s  for  retirement  " 
she  said,  smiling  mischievouslv. 

What  will  this  busy  woman."  whose  life  for  '' 
25  years  has  been  "a  hlghlv  scheduled  exist- 
ence,  now  deflmtely  more   than   It   used  to 
be,"  do? 

"Travel?  I'm  a  very  provincial  person.  I've 
done  most  of  my  traveling  bv  car.  It  seems 
when  I  could  stnrt  to  travel,  I  alwavs  wanted 
to  get  back  home  for  the  surmner  .  there 
was  a  lake  there  .  .  I've  just  never  taken  it 
up,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

What  she  will  probably  continue  to  do  Is 
what  she  does  now  in  the  small  leisure  time 
she  allows  herself— stay  on  \n  the  house  on 
Southern  Boulevard  she  once  shared  with  her 
mother,  visit  her  sister  and  familv,  and 
friends.  "I  live  a  simple  life.  I  visit  friends.  I 
do  a  tremendous  amount  of  reading— histor- 
ical works.  I  love  music  and  I  go  to  concerts 
and  listen  to  records." 

What  she  will  rleflnltely  do  Is  keep  out  of 
the  public  eye  and  fade  into  blissful  ano- 
nymity, 

A  warm  goodbye,  a  gentle  squeeze  of  hands, 
a  friendly  smile  and  this  parting  thought:  "i 
hope  you're  not  one  of  those  people  who  say. 
'If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  .  .  .'  I'm  not!" 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  W 
TRIMBLE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  UD.\LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Jim 
Trimble  was  one  of  the  finest,  most 
courageous,  and  decent  men  I  have 
served  witli  in  the  Hou5e  of  Repre.'^ent- 
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atiA  es.  His  quiet  good  sense,  his  low  key 
hurior,  and  his  detailed  knowledge  of 
legijlation  marked  him  as  an  excep- 
tior  al  public  servant.  I  deeply  regret  his 
dea  ii,  but  I  celebrate  with  his  Arkansas 
frieads  and  my  colleagues  his  outstand- 
ing life.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 


VE':  'ERANS"  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING AMENDMENTS  BILL  OF  1972 
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HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORID.^ 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March   16.  1972 

BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Monday.  March  6,  1972.  the  House  of 

presentatives  passed  a  measure  which 

long  overdue  to  aid  our  veterans  with 

education. 

refer  to  H.R.   12828.  the  Veterans' 

and    Training    Amendments 

of  1972.  This  bill  is  another  major 

of  legislation  to  help  our  veterans 

to    normal    life    offering    them 

educational  benefi:.-. 

current   education   program    loi' 

ans  and  certain  wives,  widow.s.  and 

ren  of  veterans  was  enacted  m  1966 

veterans   of    the   Vietnam   era    and 

who  served  after  January  1.  1955. 

educational   allowances   that   have 

provided  are  payable  directly  to  the 

or  his  qualified  beneficiary.  At 

)Utset  of  the  program,  the  allowance 

.single  veteran  was  SlOO  per  month. 

has  been  increased  twice  in  suc- 

ng  years  and  is  now  S175  per  month. 

bill  just  approved  by  the  House 

for  a  S200  per  month  allowance,  a 

Dcrcent  increase  in  the  educational 

ance,  approximately  6  years  since 
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began. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  new 
leals  with  the  authorization  for  the 

0  make  advance  payment  for  the 
subsistence    and    educa- 

1  assistance.    This    provision    will 
the   initial    financial    burden 

the    veteran    during    the    first 
-hs  of  his  training  period. 
Monthly  allowances  for  veterans  pur- 
apprentice   or   job   training   pro- 
are  increased  by  48  percent  m  the 
bill.  This  substantial  increase  is  de- 
to  provide  a  greater  incentive  to 
!  ective  employers  to  promote  on-the- 
t  raining,  which  should  in  turn  help 
unemployment  problem  with  retum- 
eterans. 

e    bill    further    provides    that    the 

of    a    female    veteran    shall    be 

as    a    dependent    for    veterans' 

in  the  same  manner  a.s  the  wife 

dow  01  a  male  veteran  under  cur- 

;aw. 

erans    pursuing    farm    coc'perative 

programs  will  have  more  flexi- 

m  scheduling  their  classroom  work 

the  terms  of  H.R.  12828.  Presently. 

eran   must   complete    12   hours   of 

work  in  each  of  44  weeks  in  a 

period,  in  addition  to  running  his 

to  qualify  as  a  full-time  student. 

the  new  measure,  he  may  elect  to 
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complete  528  houi-s  in  a  1-year  penod, 
provided  not  less  than  80  hours  are  pre- 
scheduled  in  aiiy  3-month  period.  There- 
fore, he  is  able  to  schedule  a  minimum 
of  class  instruction  during  penods  of 
peak  farming  activity. 

In  addition,  as  we  move  toward  the 
goal  of  an  all-volunteer  army,  the  GI 
benefits  serve  as  an  excellent  inducement 
to  encourage  service  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  bill  will  help  many  veterans  who 
desire  to  complete  their  higher  educa- 
tion. In  this  age  when  some  young  people 
expect  a  free  dole,  it  is  the  veterans  who 
want  to  expand  their  education. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ex- 
pedite this  issue  .so  that  this  measure  will 
become  public  law  in  the  very  near 
futiu-e. 


March  16,  1972 


DRUG  ABUSE.   THE   BATTLE  PLAN 
TAKES  SHAPE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF     .NEW     HA.MfSHIHi: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug 
abuse  is  an  extremely  serious  problem 
which  affects  more  and  more  .Americans, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  every  day. 

Drugs  threaten  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal health  of  our  children.  Drug  related 
crimes  are  increasing  and  overwhelming 
Federal  and  State  law-enforcement 
agen:;es.  Drug  overdose  deaths  have  in- 
creased alarmingly.  And  drug  use  over- 
seas IS  undermining  the  integrity  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Clearly,  drug  abuse  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  urgent  threats 
facing  us  today  and  we  must  fight  it  with 
positive  action  on  every  front. 

One  simple  miracle-working  piece  of 
legislation  cannot  solve  this  complicated 
problem.  Only  a  multipronged  offensive 
can  be  succes.-ful  m  the  battle  against 
drugs. 

The  first  and  most  important  policy 
that  should  be  adopted  is  one  of  preven- 
tion. The  flow  of  drugs  into  this  cotmtry 
mtist  be  stopped.  Accessibility  to  drugs 
must  be  eliminated.  Availability  of  the 
equipment  neces.>ary  for  drug  production 
and  use  mast  be  curtailed.  These  goals 
can  only  be  achieved  through  more  effi- 
cient law  enforcement,  delicate  diplo- 
matic initiatives,  and  new  and  improved 
laws. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  made 
impressive  progress  on  the  international 
scene  in  the  prevention  of  drug  traffick- 
ing. In  June  of  last  year  the  President 
announced  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
Turkey  to  halt  opium  poppy  production 
in  that  country.  Along  the  same  lines,  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  which  would 
halt  foreign  aid  to  any  country  which 
does  not  act  to  prevent  drugs  from  un- 
lawfully entering  into  the  United  States. 
I  have  also  cosponsored  a  bill  which 
would  peiTmt  the  United  States  to  help 
countries  to  eliminate  opium  production 
by  providing  funds  for  crop  substitution, 
law  enforcement,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  education  programs  which 
are  beyond  the  resources  of  the  produc- 


ing countries.  This  approach  will  not  in- 
timidate other  nations  or  breed  imneces- 
sary  hanility  toward  the  United  States. 

These  measures  alone  cannot  be  effec- 
tive in  eliminating  all  sources  of  illicit 
drugs.  The  administration  is,  therefore, 
making  improvements  in  the  patrol,  in- 
spection, and  detection  techniques  used 
along  our  borders. 

■With  the  above  measures  aimed  at 
illegal  drugs  being  brought  into  this 
country,  an  effort  must  also  be  made  to 
cut  unnecessary  overproduction  or  im- 
portation of  legal  drugs.  To  accomplish 
this,  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  that  would 
subject  stimulants,  such  as  ampheta- 
mines, to  production  quotas  based  on 
legitim.ate  medical  needs,  strict  import' 
export  controls  and  tighter  prescribing 
regulations.  This  legislation  and  other 
congressional  action  added  strength  to 
administration  efforts  to  get  the  regula- 
tions changed,  and  resulted  in  lower 
quotas  than  originally  proposed. 

Along  these  same  lines,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  regulate  the  in- 
terstate trafficking  and  sale  of  hypo- 
dermic needles  and  syringes.  The  pur- 
chase of  these  items  is  disturbinglv  easy, 
even  through  the  mail. 

This  equipment  is  essential  to  the  drug 
pusher  and  user.  Other  tools  of  the  trade, 
such  as  cutting  agents,  dilutents,  and 
hashish  pipes  are  also  easily  obtainable 
and  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  sub- 
ject a  trafficker  in  or  possessor  of  such 
drug  paraphernalia  to  the  same  penalties 
as  trafficking  in  or  possessing  the  drug 
itself. 

However,  along  with  prevention  and 
pimishment  we  must  also  improve  our 
system  of  treatment  and  search  for  a 
cure.  On  this  front  I  have  also  acted.  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  to  increase 
grants  to  States  and  localities  for  treat- 
ment centers,  because  experience  has 
shown  that  the  best  chance  for  success- 
ful treatment  of  the  addict  is  close  to  his 
home. 

On  the  special  problem  of  drug  abuse 
in  our  Armed  Forces  I  have  cosponsored 
a  legislative  package  which  includes  pro- 
visions for  the  care  and  treatment  of  for- 
mer drug  dependent  servicemen  and  ad- 
dicts still  in  the  service.  Along  with  im- 
proved rehabilitation  programs,  I  have 
proposed  new  penalties  for  the  use  and 
trafficking  of  narcotics  for  members  of 
the  services. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  seek  a  cure  for 
drug  addiction,  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill 
to  stimulate  research  by  the  private  sec- 
tor. With  Federal  money  as  a  catalyst 
private  drug  companies,  individuals,  and 
organizations  will  greatly  increase  their 
efforts  in  the  field.  If  a  cure  is  fotmd  the 
Government  would  be  financially  reim- 
bursed for  its  investment,  in  addition  to 
the  human  benefits. 

Obviously  drug  abuse  is  a  complicated 
and  dangerous  problem.  'We  must  attack 
it  with  force  and  speed.  My  proposals  will 
not  bring  instant  success,  but  they  form 
a  serious  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  seriously  con- 
sider them,  and  indeed,  all  attempts  to 
meet  the  drug  threat. 


March  16,  1972 

EIGHTY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
SEND  LETTERS  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date 
of  March  14,  1972,  some  80  Members  of 
the  House  joined  me  in  sending  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton 
in  which  we  urged  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
the  environmental  impact  statement  on 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  So  that  our 
colleagues  may  know  of  this  letter.  I 
insert  its  text  and  the  names  of  the  co- 
signers rt  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March   14.  1972. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  final  environmental  Impact 
statement  on  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  project  will  be  ready  for  release  in 
the  near  future. 

In  our  \lcw  the  decision  to  build  or  not 
to  build  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  a  mat- 
f  r  of  the  greatest  public  importance  to  all 
ox  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  our 
Canadian  friends. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  requires  that  the 
public  have  an  opportunity  to  Involve  Itself 
in  the  assessment  of  environmental  Impact 
In  connection  with  proposed  major  actions 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Your  Depart- 
ment recognized  this  requirement  by  hold- 
ing hearings  about  a  year  ago  on  the  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  during 
which  testimony  from  pvibllc  witnesses  and 
others  demonstrated  major  deficiencies  in 
the  draft  statement. 

Since  the  time  of  those  hearings  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  from  all  reports, 
has  prepared  a  substantially  more  compre- 
hensive Impact  statement.  The  new  Impact 
statement  repwrtedly  will  consist  of  eight  vol- 
umes and  will  contain  much  new  Informa- 
tion to  which  the  public  has  not  yet  had 
access  and,  therefore,  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon.  The  public 
clearly  deserves  the  opportunity  to  digest 
this  voluminous  new  document  and  then 
comment  upon  It  in  a  proper  forum  prior  to 
the  time  tliat  the  Federal  Government  takes 
any  action  to  permit  construction  to  com- 
merce. 

The  requirements  of  NEPA  for  public  in- 
volvement have  not  clianged  and  ii  seems  to 
us  thdt  said  requirements  nii.i,ke  it  imperative 
as  a  matter  of  law  and  saund  public  policy 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  hold  an- 
other series  of  hearings  on  tlie  final  envlron- 
meiital  nnpact  statement. 

We  are  convinced  that  you  and  your  De- 
partment do  not  wi.sh  to  take  any  action 
which  c.Tuld  ma-sslvcly  and  Irreparably  dam- 
age the  human  environment.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  you  and  your  DepartmCiit  have 
labored  honestly  and  diligently  to  prepare  a 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  which 
fully  complies  with  NEPA  and  other  pertinent 
statutes.  We  do  not  question  the  fact  that 
your  Department  brought  to  this  task  a  very 
high  degree  of  competence.  However,  we  also 
are  convinced  that  there  are  a  great  main- 
persons  of  high  competence — engineers,  sci- 
entists, ecologists.  etc. — -.n  the  public  at  large 
whcs;  views  on  the  environmental  impact 
statement  should  be  made  known  and  we 
feel  that  the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
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this  objective  is  for  the  Department  to 
schedule  a  new  series  of  hearings  on  the  im- 
pact statement. 

We,  therefore,  urge  you  to  direct  that  such 
a  hearing  be  held  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  well  before  any  final  decision  Ls  made 
on  the  proposed  pipeline. 
Sincerely, 

NA.MES    OF    MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS    WHO   SIGNED 
THE   LETTER 

John  P.  Savior.  John  D.  Dingeil,  James 
.^bourezk,  Bella  S.  Abzug  John  B,  .'Vnde.'-son. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Les  .Aspln.  Herma:i  Ba- 
dillo,  Mario  Biaggi. 

E}dward  G.  Blester.  Jr..  William  S.  Broom- 
field.  Harold  R.  Collier,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  James 
C.  Corman.  William  R.  Cotter,  LawTence 
Coughlln.  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Robert  F 
Drlnan,  Don  Edwards,  Joshua  EUberg.  Dante 
B.  Fascell,  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr..  William  D. 
Ford.  Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  Donald  M    Fraser. 

Bill  Frenzel,  Ella  T.  Grasso.  William  J. 
Green,  Martha  W.  Griffiths.  Seymour  Hal- 
pern.  Michael  Harrington,  William  H.  Harslia. 
William  D.  Hathaway,  Ken  Hechler,  Floyd 
V.  Hicks.  Prank  Horton.  Henry  Helsto.'-ki. 
Jaseph  E.  Karth,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 

Edward  I.  Koch.  Robert  L,  Leggett,  Clar- 
ence D.  Long.  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr.,  Rich- 
ard W.  Mallary.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Ralph  H.  Metcalte.  Abner  J.  Mikva.  Joseph  G. 
Mmish,  Patsy  T.  Mink.  Parren  J.  Mitchell. 
William  S.  Moorhead.  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
John  E.  Moss. 

Lucien  N.  Nedzi.  David  R.  Obey,  James  G. 
O'Hara,  Claude  Pepper.  Richardsor.  Preyer, 
Thomas  M.  Rees.  Ogden  R,  Reid.  Henry  S. 
Reuss.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.,  Howard  W. 
Roblson,  Peter  \\ .  RodUio,  Jr..  Robert  A.  Roe. 
William   R     Roy.   WllHam   F.    Ryan. 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 
James  H.  Scheuer.  John  F,  Seiberling.  Jr  . 
Robert  H.  Steele,  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
James  W.  Symington,  Frank  Tliomp.son,  Jr., 
Robert  O.  Tiernan.  Morns  K  Udall.  Guy  Van- 
der  Jagt,  Charles  A.  Vanik.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  Sidncv  R    Yates. 


FREEDOM  UNDER  ATTACK  AS 
FEAR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISI.'^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16.  1972 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosigners  of  discharge  petition  No.  9 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  end  forced  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  I  resent  the  inference  that  peo- 
ple who  care  enough  about  their  chil- 
dren to  want  to  prevent  their  being  il- 
legally kidnapped  by  the  bureaucrats  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  reaction  to 
fear. 

I  feel  that  the  purpase  of  law  is  to  in- 
still domestic  stability  and  safety  rather 
than  to  be  exploited  by  encouraging  agi- 
tation and  anarchy.  Prohibition  against 
busing  is  the  law  of  the  land  today.  The 
law  of  the  land  is  being  violated  in  ef- 
forts to  achieve  theoretical  goals  of  so- 
cial justice,  I  feel  that  ver>-  shortly,  we 
will  even  witness  the  President  of  the 
United  States  i,ssue  a  call  for  return  of 
law  and  reason  rather  than  the  rule  of 
men  and  ideas. 

Those  who  would  seek  to  belittle  the 
efforts  and  aspirations  of  American  par- 
ents in  wanting  to  protect  their  children 
and  see  to  it  that  they  receive  a  quality 
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education  should  examine  their  motives 
to  see  if  there  has  not  been  efforts  and  ac- 
tivities on  their  part  which  have,  in  fact, 
polarized  the  country  today.  Those  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  which  de- 
velop long  range  plans  and  blue  prints 
to  achieve  theoretical  goals  which  affect 
the  people  but  do  not  include  the  people 
in  the  decisionmaking  should  never  be 
heard  to  complain  if  the  democratic 
process  thwarts  their  full  acliievemenl. 
After  all,  i-'overnment  exists  only  for  the 
common  good  of  the  people,  and  it  is  only 
nuht  that  the  people  control  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  social  plamiers  and 
not  vice  versa. 

How  can  any  responsible  individual 
submitting  him.^elf  as  a  potential  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  make  lif:ht  of  tho^e  who  oppose 
busing  when  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance  is  illegal  uiidcr  the  law  of  the 
land  at  this  time? 


THE  HILLEL  SCHOOL 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

'  a     r.f  W    Vi.'KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  great  pleasiu-e  of  attending  the 
15th  annual  scholarship  ftmd  dinner  for 
the  Hillcl  School  in  Lawrence.  N.Y., 
which  i:)rovides  a  Neshiva  education  for 
deserving  children.  It  was  a  most  impres- 
sive evening  and  the  program,  being  a 
tribute  to  the  Jerome  Alter  family,  should 
be  shared  with  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress: 

The  Hillel  School 

The  Hillel  Scliool  seeks  to  teach,  train  and 
prepare  its  pupils  to  understand,  appreciate 
and  live  in  an  orthodox  Jewish  way  of  life 
In  the  manner  expounded  by  Rabbi  Kook 
within  the  framework  of  an  American  secular 
society.  In  broad  generalities,  this  involves: 

Teaching  tlie  children  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms handed  down  through  the  generations 
as  finally  expressed  in  the  codification  of  the 
Halacha  in  the  Shulchan  Aruch  and  In  the 
Responsa  of  the  recognized  Rabbinic  leaders 
through  tlie  present  time; 

Preparing  the  children  to  participate  mean- 
ingfully aiid  fully  as  Orthodox  Jews  In  all 
aspects  of  Jewish  existence  by  providing 
tliem  with  the  knowledge,  background,  love 
and  understanding  that  will  make  such  par- 
ticipation natural  and  effective; 

Inculcating  on  all  levels  a  recognition  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  a  respect  for 
the  person  and  Ideas  of  those  with  whom 
there  Is  a  difference,  so  long  as  there  Is  no 
Insurmountable  conflict  In  basic  ethical  and 
moral  values,  ai;d  a  clear  view  of  how  Jewish 
Ideals  harmonize  with  the  goals  of  American 
democracy: 

Instilling  a  special  sense  of  our  brother- 
hood with  Jews  all  over  the  world  as  the 
bearers  of  a  common  heritage  and  as  the 
children  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
a  special  love  for  and  commitment  to  the 
State  of  Israel  and  the  Holy  Land  as  the 
inheritance  promised  to  us  by  G-d  through 
our  forefathers  and  as  the  source  of  our 
inspiration  for  holiness  and  peoplehood.  The 
children  shall  see  it  as  a  personal  respon- 
sibility to  involve  themselves  In  furthering 
the  cause  of  the  State  of  Israel  through 
their  own  education  and  through  their  dally 
activities. 
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These  goals  are  achieved  through  the  pro-         May  the  Almighty  bless  them  both  with 

sion  of  a  course  of  study  In  Religious  and  years   of   health    and   happiness    May   their 

A-ish  subjects  as  well  as  a  course  of  secular  traditions  be  reflected  In  the  lives  of  their 

tudlesparallellngthat  offered  incomparable  chUdren  and  mav  our  communlry  continue 

-■ic   schools  and   the   fusion   of   the   two  to  be  blessed  with  their  leadership    under- 

-e    it    brings    added    meaning    to    both  standing  and  guidance  for  manv  years 
'pects  of  the  curriculum.  Sincerely  vours 

Rabbi  Dr   Sidney  Z.  Lieberman*. 


Tribcts  to  Jekome  and  Estelle  Alter 

We  at  The  Hlllel   School  are  Indeed  for- 

ij:iate  to  be  able  to  dedicate  our  Fifteenth 

nual  Dinner  to  Jerome  and  Estelle  Alter. 

th  Jerry  and  Estelle  have  worked  tirelessly 

our  Institution.  Each  has  served  us  w^ith 
rotlon  and  dedication  beyond  the  call  of 
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3ver  the  course  of  the  years.  Jerry  has 
ed  the  School  In  the  highest  capacl- 
3 — as  President,  and  prior  thereto,  as 
airman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Pres- 
ly,  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 


lon.  Jerry  has  also  served  as  Dinner  and      Penenced  the  horror  of  an  attempted  geno- 
Joiirnal  Chairman,  In  addition,  both  he  and      '^"^^  °^  ^  people  whose  culture  and  heritage 
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Principal,  Rosh  Ha-Yeshiia. 

Train    Up    a    Cheld    in    Accordance    Wrra 
His  Need  As  An  Individual 
(By  Rabbi  Dr.  Arthur  Lalfer,  Principal) 
Although   this  century   has   been   marked 
by   the  most   remarkable   technological   and 
scientific   advancement   known    to   man.   we 
have  witnessed,  at  the  same  time,  the  fail- 
ure of  civilized  society  to  live  together  peace- 
fully without  war  or  open  hostility.  In  addl- 
tio:i  our  twentieth  century  society  has  ex- 


;elle  have  played  an  active  role  In  the 
atlon  of  Hlllel  High  School,  nunurlng  It 
m  a  dream  to  reality.  Jerry,  who  headed 
•  High  School  Plannir.g  Commis^icn.  to- 
.-  serves  along  with  Estelle  as  a  member 
the  High  School  Educatiotxal  Committee 


has  always  reflected  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  world  peace  and  tranquility  through 
the  teachings  of  the  Torah.  Yet  in  spite  V)f 
these  apparent  contradictory  forces  we  look 
to  the  future  with  the  sanguine  hope  that  we 

shall  achieve  the  goal  of  the  betterment  of 

telle  has  served  our  PTA  with  love  and      mankind  and  ultimate  world  peace  through 
otion    since    becoming    a    Hlllel    parent,      "^^e  education  of  cur  children, 
sently  serving  as  liaison  to  National  PTA.      ,    "^^   education   of   our   youth   has   always 
rormer  Vice  President,  she  has   assulned      ^^^  ^  by-word  of  the  Jewish  people.  Long 
Irmanshlp  of  manv  PTA  events.  \  be.ore   current    educational    know-how,    our 

hev  are  both  active  in  communal  \af-  ^'''^^^  ^"'^  ^^^^  insight  and  knowledge  of  our 
Estelle  serves  as  a  member  of  The  ™°!'  moder;i  behavioral  theorists  and  real- 
ized that  each  child  must  be  educated  as  an 
individual.  Train  up  a  child  In  accord- 
ance with  his  needs  as  an  Individual. 
They  understood  the  Individual  differ- 
ences of  children  and  were  the  e.xponents 
of  tins  philosophy  resulting  in  a  teaching 
credo  which  was  to  leave  its  Indelible  mark 
upon  education  to  this  very  day. 

Yeshlva  education  is  unique  in  Its  outlook 
and  philosophy.  The  mind  must  be  supported 
by  the  spirit.  Goodness,  righteousness,  kind- 
ness, are  mere  platitudes  if  not  translated 
into  --mitzvot,"  into  deeds  which  move  the 
spirit  of  man  and  enhance  his  awareness  of 
the  Almighty,  Our  Jewish  ethic,  expressed 
through  the  Torah  and  Its  "mltzvof  is  in- 
deed the  spiritual  expression  of  life  and  its 
purpose  in  the  most  profound  sense. 

We  look  to  our  parents  to  understand  the 
purpcse  of  Yeshlva  education  and  to  main- 
tain  a   total   commitment   to   its   continued 
growth    and    development.    We   look    to   our 
proudlv  welcome  this  opportunity  of      -^^'^^"  ^^^  guidance  and  dynamic  leadership 
ng  them  a  well-deserved  tribute  at'our      ''^  ^^'^  ^°  ^'^^  future  of  our  people  and 

the  Community  of  Israel. 

Estelle  and  Jerry  Alter  have  shown  this 
commitment  and  leadership  as  parents  and 
officers  at  Hillel.  Tiie-rs  has  nut  been  an  easy 
task.  But  in  spite  of  hardships  and  frustra- 
tions they  have  succeeded  in  helping  our 
yeshlva  grow  during  its  fledgling  vears.  God 
ble;s  them  with  health,  strength,  and  the  In- 
spiration with  which  to  guide  our  wonderful 
school  for  m»any  years  to  come. 

Mav  we  all  the  privileged  to  see  nachas 
from  all  of  our  children  and  the  generations 
ci'  the  House  of  Jacob  yet  uni;orn. 


th   Commission   and   the   Adult    Edula- 
Commiitee    cf    Shaaray    Tefila    and  \  Is 
President  of   Its  Sisterhood.   She   Is  an 
ve  member  of  the  Asara  Cliapter  of  Miz- 
Women    and    has    achieved    fame   for 
enlightening  talents  as  a  Book  Reviewer 
Lecturer.  Jerry  Is  a  member  of  the  Board 
Trustees  of  Congregation  Shaaray  Teftla, 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  Com- 
of   Torah    Education    sponsored    by 
hlva    University,    and    was    recently    ap- 
ipted  by  the  America  Association  for  Jew- 
Education  to  serve  on  a  National  Study 
rimlsslon  on  the  Residual  Effects  of  Jew- 
Education.  He  Is  the  President  of  Delu.xe 
ions.  Inc.  of  New  York  City, 

loving   parents    of    three    Hillel    stu- 

:  ts;  Kenneth,  Karen  and  Stuart,  they  have 

their  children  by  action  and  deed,  a 

1  of  life  which  Is  Intimately  Intertwined 

a  love  and  respect  for  Torah  and  Torah 
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nth  Annual  Dinner, 

Is  v,-lth  a  feeling  of  deep  pleasure  that 

my  personal  greetings  and  pay  trlb- 

to  two  dear  friends  and  great  leaders  In 

Yeshlva,  Jerome  and  Estelle  Alter, 

J*rry  Is  our  young  elder  statesman.  Past 

Pre4ldent   of    our    Yeshlva,   member   of   the 

d  of  Education  and  Board  of  Trustees, 

declined  to  retire  and  rest  ozi  his  laurels, 

pursued  the  active  roll  of  visionary  and 

ner  of  Hlllel  High  Scho::.  .-Vs  Chairman 

le  High  School  Communion,  Jerry  .'Vlter 

realities  of  dreams,  converted  visions 

concrete  programs  and.  In  spite  of  the 

of  many  educational  enterprises, 

rlaged  to  bring  forth  a  High  School.  Here 

Indeed  Is  leadership.  Blessed  with  the  vision 

lercelve    broader    and    higher    horizons, 

ng  the   totality  problem,  of  American 

sh   education,  he  Is  our  spokesman   In 

aatlonal  councils  of  education:  he  Is  our 

on  the  domestic  scene  of  Hlllel  High 
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ECONOMIC     NATIONALISM:     THE 
REALITIES   OF   EXPROPRIATION 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  welfare 

and  continued  development  of  our  Latin 

American  neighbors  is  a  matt-er  of  srrcat 

I  idmlselon  to  the  coveted  Phi  Beta  Kappa      concern  to  aU  those  who  live  in  the  West- 

^^-  em  Hemisphere.  Our  mutual  concern  re- 


hls  charming,  vivacious  helpmate, 

"the  woman  of  valor."  Her  efferves- 

serves  as  a  catalyst  in  any  group.  Yet, 

depth  of  her  incisive  remarks,  one  Is 

Impressed  and  recognizes  the 

and  knowledge  which  have  earned 
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suits  from  historical,  humanitarian, 
economic,  and  security  considerations' 
Currently,  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  are  going 
through  a  diflBcult — but  very  necessarj-— 
period  of  transition.  Responsible  individ- 
uals both  in  this  countrj-  and  in  the  Latin 
Republics  recognize  that  serious  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  in  the  traditional 
pattern.  They  realize  that  Latin  Ameri- 
cans can  and  should  assume  reponsibility 
for  ma.ior  economic  and  political  deci- 
sions that  directly  aCfect  them. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  prof- 
fered economic  aid  to  the  Republics  in 
the  hope  of  promoting  economic  and  po- 
litical development  there.  Certainly,  such 
assistance,  in  adjusted  form,  should  con- 
tinue. But  in  addition,  international  pri- 
vate investment  has  a  necessary  and  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  the  ongoing 
process  of  promoting  development. 
American  business  and  business  from 
abroad  have  much  to  give  to  Latin 
America  and  much  to  gain  from  it,  if 
they  can  learn  to  understand  and  ac- 
commodate the  new  surge  of  Latin 
American  nationalism. 

The  desire  of  Latin  American  leaders 
to  control  investment  within  their  bor- 
ders— at  least  to  the  extent  of  insuring 
that  such  investments  will  have  a  posi- 
tive rather  than  a  negative  impact  on 
national  development  programs — is  an 
entirely  legitimate  and  natural  one.  In- 
ternational corporations  that  understand 
and  accept  this  fact  can  learn  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  process,  establish 
cordial  relations  with  their  host  govern- 
ments, and  simultaneously  accumulate 
legitimate  profits.  It  is  a  balance  that  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  achieve,  however. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Robinson,  president  of 
the  Marcona  Corp.  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  recently  established  Inter- 
American  Foundation — formerly  the  In- 
ter-American  Social    Development   In- 
stitute—has recently  discussed  the  diffi- 
culties and  promise  of  international  cor- 
porations operating  in  Latin  America.  In 
a  speech  before  the  35th  Mid-American 
World  Trade  Conference  in  Chicago  on 
March  2,  1972.  Mr.  Robinson  suggested 
that  certain  overall  U.S.  policy  changes 
toward  Latin  America  might  be  in  order, 
and  also  delineated  the  problems  faced 
by  a  multinational  corporation  attempt- 
ing to  establish  or  continue  operations  in 
Latin  America.  In  addition.  Mr.  Robin- 
son discussed  the  activities  and  experi- 
ments in  local  cooperation  of  the  Mar- 
cona Corp.  in  Peru.  I  commend  these 
very  enlightening  and  thought-provok- 
ing remarks  to  my  colleagues  and  I  am 
inserting  Mr.  Robinson's  speech,  "Eco- 
nomic Nationalism:  The  Realities  of  Ex- 
proporiation,"  in  the  Record: 
Economic   Nationalisivi  :    The   Realities   of 
E.xpRoPRiATioN — Partners   in   Progress 
When  I  was  first  approached  and  asked  to 
be  your  speaker  today  It  was  on  the  basis 
that  I  would  discuss  the  art  of  survival  In 
the   developing    world.    I   Indicated   that   If 
there  was  a  magic  formula  guaranteeing  pro- 
tection   against   political    attack    I   am   not 
privy  to  it.  A  wave  Is  cresting  over  us  all 
threatening    the    very    existence    of   private 
enterprise  and  no  one  company  can  stand 
alone  protected  from  this  force.  However,  I 
do  feel  that  there  is  much  we  can  do  to  raise 
the  odds  for  success  acting  through  the  U.S. 
government,  with  the  multinational  corpo- 
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rate  oommunlty  and  as  Individual  Investors. 
It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  appear  before  you 
today. 

marcona   CORP. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  first  Introduce  myself — and  confess  my 
biases.  As  President  of  Marcona  Corporation 
I  am  respKsnslble  for  a  global  program  involv- 
ing the  extraction  and  processing  of  mineral 
resources  and  the  operation  of  a  worldwide 
shipping  operation.  However,  at  one  time  I 
was  the  only  employee  and  was  personally 
responsible  for  eetablishlng  our  first  ven- 
ture— an  Iron  ore  mining  project  In  Peru. 
This  has  grown  from  an  Initial  Investment 
of  $7  million  to  a  total  of  almost  $200  million 
today.  That  operation  continues  to  grow  as 
we  are  Just  completing  a  $30  million  expan- 
sion and  are  now  negotiating  terms  of  a  new 
agreement  with  the  Peruvian  government 
which  will  allow  us  to  proceed  with  another 
$60  mUllon  addition. 

Soon  after  we  Initiated  operations  in  Peru 
we  commenced  development  of  our  own  bulk 
transport  operation  which  in  turn  has  led 
us  into  salt  mining  In  ChUe,  a  tltano-mag- 
netlte  operation  In  New  Zealand,  and  Involve- 
ment in  a  major  Iron  ore  operation  In  West- 
em  Australia. 

We  also  have  underway  efforts  to  bring  Into 
production  other  mining  ventures  In  India, 
Alaska,  Greenland  and  Brazil. 

We  have  had  a  full  measure  of  crlsee  In 
our  various  activities  throughout  the  devel- 
oping world;  however,  to  date  we  have  con- 
tinued successful  operations  In  all  areas. 

My  corporate  responsibilities  today  Involve 
forward  planning  and  overall  direction  of 
the  enterprise;  however,  I  still  maint€dn  di- 
rect contact  with  government  leaders  in 
countries  in  which  we  operate.  This  has  given 
me  a  feeling  for  their  ambitions  and  their 
goals,  both  legitimate  and  otherwise.  Prom 
this  experience  I  have  gained  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  there  are  basic  deficiencies  In  our 

relationships  with  the  developing  world a 

conviction  which  I  want  to  share  with  you 
today. 

PROBLEM    DEPTNSD 

I  am  confident  that  where  there  is  a  wlU 

combined  with  vision— there  wlU  be  a  way  to 
navigate  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  which 
certainly  lie  ahead  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. However,  this  requires  a  clear  under- 
standing of  our  basic  problems. 
Latin     America 

My  comments  will  be  largely  directed 
toward  problems  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  because  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
involvement.  U.S.  direct  investment  In  this 
area  totals  almost  $14.0  billion,  or  about  70% 
of  U.S.  Investment  in  all  of  the  developing 
world.  However,  even  though  I  speak  of  Latin 
America  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
same  basic  problems  exist— or  will  develop 
Inevitably  in  Africa,  Southeast  Asia  and  other 
sectors  of  the  developing  world. 

Gaposis 

Some  of  you  may  recall  an  advertising 
campaign  many  years  ago  with  each  ad  con- 
taining a  photograph  of  a  person  with  some 
item  of  clothing  Improperly  secured  by  the 
use  of  buttons.  There  was  always  the  ques- 
tion— "Are  you  suffering  from  gaposis?"  This 
was  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
afBlctlon  could  be  easily  cured  with  a  zipper. 

Today  we  are  suffering  from  a  serious  case 
of  "gaposis"  but  unfortunately  it  will  take 
more  than  a  zipper  to  effect  a  cure.  First, 
there  has  been  a  rapidly  growing  gap  between 
our  perception  of  the  developing  world  and 
the  reality  of  that  world.  This  Is  reflected 
In  our  attitudes  and  in  our  government  poli- 
cies which  have  become  Increasingly  anach- 
ronistic and  therefore  counter-productive. 

The  second  gap  which  we  must  deal  with 
today  la  that  which  continues  to  widen  be- 
tween the  economic  level  of  the  developed 
and  the  developing  nations. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Since  World  War  n  accelerating  technolo- 
gical growth  has  greatly  extended  our  capac- 
ity to  communicate  and  transport  over  great 
distances.  The  freer  exchange  of  Ideas — peo- 
ple and  goods  across  national  boundaries  has 
stimulated  an  irreversible  movement  towards 
the  Interdependence  of  all  peoples.  Thus,  It 
Is  not  only  the  gap  which  has  developed  be- 
tween our  levels  of  development — but  also  a 
growing  awareness  of  that  gap.  This  Is  creat- 
ing what  appears  to  be  almost  Insurmount- 
able problems  In  our  relationships  with  the 
developing  world. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  one  world  family 
with  all  of  the  stresses  which  arise  within 
any  family  group,  especially  where  unequal 
opportunities  exist. 

U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America 
Since  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine 150  years  ago  we  have  viewed  Latin 
America  as  our  special  preserve  for  both 
strategical  and  economic  reasons.  During  this 
period  our  tactical  plan  has  swung  between 
actual  intervention  and  a  paternalistic 
benevolence.  We  have  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion— If  not  alarm — European  or  Asian  ef- 
forts to  move  In  on  the  raw  material  source 
and  markets  of  this  continent. 

I  suggest  that  there  Is  no  creditable  strat- 
egy argument  supporting  a  continuation  of 
this  policy  today — and  certainly  Japan,  Ger- 
many, China  or  any  other  country  has  as 
much  right  to  Investment  In  this  area  as 
does  the  U.S.  If  we  are  to  avoid  more  Cubas 
or  Chiles  where  U.S.  Investors  dominated 
the  economy,  we  must  encourage  the  flow  of 
investment  into  Latin  America  from  other 
nations  of  the  world.  This  calls  for  a  new 
perception  of  our  relationship  with  Latin 
America  and  a  change  In  our  basic  policies. 
Economic  gap 
The  widening  gap  between  the  social  tmd 
economic  standards  In  the  U.S.  and  the 
developing  world  Is  a  real  and  critical  prob- 
lem. It  sounds  simplistic  to  say  that  the  gap 
can  be  eliminated  by  accelerating  the  de- 
velopment process  in  Latin  America,  by  re- 
ducing our  rate  of  growth,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  However,  this  forces  us  to  face 
up  to  two  baste  realities. 

First,  it  is  simply  unrealistic  to  think  that 
we  can  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
developing  world  to  the  U.S.  level  of  con- 
sumption. The  rate  at  which  this  would 
chew  up  earth  resources  and  contaminate 
our  environment  goes  beyond  Imagination. 
If  we  are  even  to  begin  to  resolve  the  psy- 
chological and  political  differences  between 
the  developed  and  developing  worlds  we 
must  recognize  the  necessity  for  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  rate  at  which  we  in  the 
U.S.  Increase  consumption  of  earth  resources 
to  satisfy  our  escalating  demands. 

Dr.  Osborne.  Director  of  the  US.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  predicts  that  by  the  year  2000  we 
will  be  consuming  mineral  resources  at  four 
times  the  current  level.  Without  develr  pment 
of  basic  technology  which  could  render  do- 
mestic reserves  economically  exploitable  we 
would  have  to  Increase  the  current  level  of 
mineral  Imports  by  seven  times.  This  Just 
Isn't  going  to  be — especially  If  we  continue 
to  count  heavily  on  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere sources.  We  must  reverse  our  tradi- 
tional concept  of  Latin  America  as  our  pri- 
vate storehouse  of  mineral  and  energy  re- 
sources— as  well  as  our  market  for  finished 
products. 

Continued  accelerated  consumption  of 
earth  resources  is  simply  Inconsistent  with 
the  limitations  of  a  finite  planet.  Our  world 
is  on  a  collision  course  with  disaster  unless 
there  are  basic  changes  In  social  vsilues  and 
government  policies,  especially  in  the  US. 
and  other  developed  nations. 

In  summary — we  must  not  continue  to 
deceive  ourselves,  or  others,  by  pretending 
that  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the  gap  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  worlds.  How- 
ever, it  la  essential  that  we  make  every  ef- 
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fort  to  narrow  this  gap  through  a  reassess- 
ment and  scaling  down  of  our  own  de\e;crp- 
ment  goals  combined  with  positive  support 
for  accelerated  development  abroad.  There 
Is  no  alternative  solution. 

U^.  emotionalism 

We  must  recognize  another  problem  In 
Latin  American  relations  which  stems  from 
the  emotionalism  Influencing  our  views  of 
each  other  We  are  quick  to  point  out  the 
volatility  of  the  Latin  temperament  but  do 
we  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  we  respond 
emotionally   to  issues  between   ■,;^  ' 

Let  me  give  you  an  example— How  many 
of  you  react  with  anger  when  you  read  about 
the  Peruvians  or  Ecuadorians  capturing  an- 
other U  S.  Ashing  boat?  How  manv  respond 
favorably  to  the  suggestion  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  Congress,  that  we  send  a  destrover 
down  to  protect  our  boys?  But  I  ask— have 
you  ever  studied  this  issue  objectlvelv?  Do 
you  know  the  nationality  of  the  captains  and 
crews  of  these  boats?  Do  you  understand  the 
need  to  preserve  the  imponant  but  expend- 
able reserve  of  marine  life  that  exist*  in 
the  Humboldt  current  which  extends  about 
200  miles  off  the  West  Coast  of  Soutii  Amer- 
ica? Are  you  aware  of  the  US  law  which 
provides  compensation  for  fines  but  not  for 
purchase  of  reasonably  priced  fishing  li- 
censes, the  revenue  from  which  is  used  to 
study  and  protect  this  marine  resource'' 

I  recognize  that  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  facts  you  may  not  agree  with  mv  con- 
clusion that  our  concern  over  the  effect  of 
a  change  m  territorial  limits  on  the  surface 
of  the  seas  has  led  us  to  an  absurd  and  in- 
defensible position  on  this  fi.shlng  issue. 
However,  I  do  suggest  you  defer  any  future 
emotional  respoiise  until  after  you  have  care- 
fully reviewed  the  facts. 

As  a  further  lllu.stratlon  of  the  element  of 
emotionalism  In  our  reaction  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica— several  days  ago  Canada's  Minister  of 
External  Affairs — Mitchell  Sharp— stated  that 
many  U.S.  multinational  corporations  were 
continuing  to  be  imperialistic  He  goes  on 
to  say— and  I  quote  "Canadians  are  deter- 
mined that  foreign  corporations  win  serve 
Canadian  Interests,  buttress  Canadian  prior- 
ities and  respond  to  Canadian  aspirations." 
This  generated  some  concern  in  the  US  but 
because  of  our  association  with  Canada  we 
know  that  we  will  find  a  way  to  reconcile  any 
differences  that  might  arise  from  applica- 
tion of  this  policy.  But  let's  think  for  a 
moment — about  the  re.ictlon  which  would 
have  been  prompted  by  this  statement  If 
made  by  a  high  government  official  of  say 
Brazil.  We  would  be  In  a  state  of  panic  and 
convinced  that  we  faced  dire — even  though 
unclearly  defined  peril.' 

The  difference  is  in  our  ability  to  com- 
municate. It  was  Francis  Bacon  who  s.'.ld  — 
"it  Is  by  discourse  that  men  associate  "  Some- 
how we  have  failed  to  establish  a  meaning- 
ful discourse  with  Latin  America  which  has 
greatly  limited  our  true  a.ssoc!atlon. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  iron  and 
bamboo  curtains  and  the  limitation  on  dis- 
course they  impose  -or  p<'rhaps  I  should  .-^av 
have  Imposed  in  the  past— but,someh<.w  geo^ 
graphical  proximity  which  inspired  the 
myth  of  "Pan-Americanism  '.  has  concealed 
the  existence  of  a  cultural  and  ianguiige  cur- 
tain which  separates  us  from  Latin  America 
We  must  make  a  positive  effort  to  pierce  this 
veil. 

Growing  nationalism 
Nationalism— a  growing  phenomenon  m 
Latin  America  again  engenders  emotional  re- 
sponse in  both  developed  and  developing 
worlds.  However,  we  shouldn't  fear  national- 
ism In  Itself.  We  have  expended  billions  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  American  lives  to 
create  a  sense  of  nationalism  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Furthermore,  we  will  never  see  any 
real  economic  and  social  progress  unless  In- 
dividuals do  Identify  with  national  goals  and 
aspirations — or  gain  a  sense  of  nationalism. 
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Sc  mehow  we  must  learn  to  reconcile  our  cor- 
po-ate  policies  and  activities  to  the  legltl- 
te  objectives  of  nationalism  and  accept 

;or  what  it  Is — an  essential  condition  for 
elopmeut. 

■fowever,  the  growth  of  nationalism  does 
ng  an  emotional  and  political  sensltlvUy 
what  the  host  country  often  views  as  im- 
■lalism  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  investor. 
counter  this  we  must  find  ways  to  de- 
itlclze  or  denationalize  our  foreign  in- 
tments.  The  mere  presence  of  investors 
:ni  nations  other  than  the  U.S.  will  go 
ong  way  to  moderate  this  problem.  The 
eloping  nation  soon  learns  that  all  fcr- 

Investment  behaves  In  substantially  the 
le  way. 

■he  development  of  consortia  for  major  in- 
eitments  formed  with  participants  from  two 
nore  countries  can  at  least  reduce  the  ri.=  k 
DoUtlcal  attack  based  on  the   "invasion  of 
erelgnty"  argument.  Perhaps  the  ultimate 
itlon  Is  the  "World  Corporation"  without 
lonallty — Incorporated  by  and  responsive 
i  truly  international  Institution. 
"Fade  out"  /ormula 
of  the   by-products   of  excessive  na- 
lallsm  Is  the  pressure  to  limit  the  peri,  d 
orelgn  control  over  an  Investment.  The 
Group  formed  as  a  regional  economic 

by  the  five  Latin  American  countries  of 
le,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia. 

issued   an  Investment  code — which   in- 

s  what  Is  referred  to  as  the  "fade  out  ' 
lula.  After  10  to  15  years  the  foreign  ui- 
or  is  expected  to  "fade  away  Into  the 
set  "  with  local  investors  acquiring  a  con- 
ling  interest  In  the  enterprise.  It  Is  iron- 
that  this  scheme  was  conceived  in  U.S. 
emic  circles  reflecting  the  view  that  every 
ign  Investment  contains  an  incipient 
:er  which  must  be  removed  at  an  early 
e  before  it  coi.tamiud.:es  the  country  s 
D-economic  body. 

us  simply  Ignores  the  need  for  a  continu- 
flow  of  capital,  technology  and  mana- 
i!  know-how  which  is  vital  to  the  success 
my  venture.  Application  of  the  "fade 
■  formula  would  discourage  all  but  those 
stors  Interested  m  a  quick  profit  vvnu 
lo:  Identify  with  the  long  range  interest 
-le  developing  nation.  I  believe  that  soiuid 
constructive  overseas  investments  serve 
engines"  for  development  not  merely  the 
ition  spark." 

;.-thermore.  capital  is  increasingly  wlth- 
narionallty— only  management  tends  to 
n  Its  overseas  national  ties.  Through  de- 
iing  truly  international  management 
tive  to  and  willing  to  harmonize  wi'i. 
country  long  range  Interests,  I  am  con- 
that    this    "fade    out"    principle    w:'.; 

fade  a-.vay  over  time. 
e  excesses  of  nationalism  have  posed  ?. 
ing  threat  to  foreign  investment  diirin.; 
la.st  few  years  with  a  rising  hostility  '.eir'l 
n  s'l.-r.e  cases  to  expropriation  In  almost 
reas  we  have  witnessed  an  unpredictable 
gmg  of  the  rules — Increasing  taxes  and 

burdens  on  corporate  enterprise — both 
gn  and  domestic.  This  Is  a  problem  which 

be  resolved  if  foreign  Investment  is  to 
nue   contributing   to   the   development 


ced 

If 


er 
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am  totally  committed  to  the  principle 

we  can  and  will  resolve  this  problem. 

ver.   we   must   recognize   th.it   the   am- 

; — or  atmosphere  within  which  we  can 

ence   the   future   of  our   Individual   in- 

nems   is  determined   to   a  great   extent 

e  behavior  of  our  government  and  that 

her  investors  in  the  same  area,  .■\cccrd- 

,  we  must  find  w.iys  to  encourage  the 

r.^hment   of    new    government   policies 

actions    of   other    Investors    which    will 

nee  our  chances  of  success  In  this  Im- 

mt — In  fact  essential — effort. 

U.S.    GOVERNMENT    POLICTES 

s   first   consider  the  question   of  US. 
*nmenl;  policies. 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Foreign  assistance 
Our  foreign  aid  efforts  In  Latin  America 
have  suffered  from  the  Marshall  Plan  syn- 
drome. We  have  simply  failed  to  distinguish 
between  the  requirement.s  for  reconstriu-tion 
as  opfXJsed  to  developrnent. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  conceived 
in  the  early  60's  in  an  atmasphere  of  polit- 
ical euphoria.  This  was  a  completely  un- 
realistic scheme  to  satisfy  the  development 
goals  of  Latin  .\merica  over  a  short  period 
of  time.  We  poured  m,is.sive  amounts  of 
financial  aid  through  government-to-gov- 
ernment  channels.  This  only  assured  preser- 
vation of  the  status  quo  in  spite  of  certain 
development  criteria  we  attempted  to  Im- 
pose on  the  recipient  nations.  Real  develop- 
ment— calls  for  change — both  social  and 
economic — -and  this  is  a  painful  process, 
naturally  resisted  by  the  established  and 
controlling  forces.  The  dramatized  presen- 
tation generated  wild  unrealizable  dreams 
on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American  people. 
This  effort  has  failed  and  they  are  now 
suffering  from  a  painful  hangover  from  their 
emotional  binge.  But  where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
coming  into  our  foreign  as.slstance  philos- 
ophy which  holds  great  promise  for  the 
future.  In  1969  Congress  passed  foreign 
assistance  legislation  which  recognized  the 
difference  between  the  objectives  of  military 
aid.  large  government-to-government  loaiis 
for  Infrastructure  and  support  of  social  de- 
velopment or  the  change  proce.s-s. 

To  deal  with  the  latter,  a  new  government 
corporation  was  established  by  Congres- 
sional action.  It  was  designated  the  Inter- 
American  Social  Development  Institute- 
later  cii.iiiged  to  the  luter-Amerlcau  Foun- 
dation. This  is  a  relatively  small  scale  pro- 
gram—wi'ih  initial  multi-year  funding  of 
$50  million  to  be  employed  through  Latin 
.American  non-government  in.stltutions  dedi- 
cated to  social  change.  It  is  administered  by 
a  7-man  Board  appointed  by  President  Nixon, 
of  which  4  are  from  out,s:de  of  government. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  serving  as  a  member  of 
this  Board  and  terribly  excited  by  the  po- 
tential in  this  new  approach.  We  do  not 
dictate  programs — but  respond  to  Latin 
American  needs — not  as  we  see  them  but  as 
they  perceive  them,  and  evidence  this  bv 
their  own  initiatives. 

There  are  many  ripples  on  the  sea.  most 
of  which  soon  disappear  back  into  the  sur- 
face; however,  every  now  and  then  one 
appears  whose  time  has  come  and  it  con- 
tinues to  build  into  a  giant  swell  to  crash 
eventually  on  a  distant  shore.  I  believe  that 
this  new  approach  is  a  ripple  whose  time  Is 
overdue  and  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
will  lead  us  into  a  new  concept  of  foreign 
assistance — not  only  in  Latin  America  but 
•hrcr.ghout  the  developing  world. 

Credit  diplomac!/ 

Let's  look  at  our  "credit  diplomacy"  of  the 
1960s  as  reflected  In  the  Hickenlooper 
.■Amendment.  This  was  designed  to  prevent 
illegal  expropriation  of  U.S.  property — by 
threatening  withdrawal  of  all  financial  aid 
unless  there  Is  prompt  adequate  and  ef- 
fective compen.satlon  This  is  our  20th  Cen- 
tury version  of  the  British  gunboat  diplo- 
macy of  the  past  century. 

No  one  can  argue  very  effectively  against 
the  principle  that  you  shouldn't  continue  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  governments  who 
kick  us  in  the  teeth  In  clear  violation  of 
accepted  international  standards.  However, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Hickenlooper  Amend- 
ment  falls   in   that: 

It  not  onlv  tells  the  President,  but  also  the 
opposition  how  he  is  to  play  his  poker  hand. 

It  generates  an  international  emotional 
i.ssue  strengthening  political  support  for  the 
government  leaders  who  have  taken  the  ex- 
propriation step,  and  who  for  that  reason 
cant  afford  to  succumb  to  U.S.  pressure. 
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It  provides  support  for  big  business  with 
sufficient  clout  in  Washington  to  induce  the 
government  to  jeopardize  our  International 
relations  on  their  behalf.  (You  can  be  cer- 
tain that  your  Uncle  Joe's  hamburger  stand 
on  a  street  corner  in  Lima  doesn't  operate 
under  this  same  umbrella.) 

And  finally,  it  encourages  an  Inflexibility 
and  Intransigence  on  the  part  of  the  threat- 
ened company,  further  compounding  the 
problem. 

tV'e  must  find  ways  to  bring  appropriate 
economic  pressure  on  governments  to  en- 
courage fair  treatment  for  all  U.S.  Inves- 
tors— large  or  small.  Perhaps  this  can  be 
better  accomplished  through  an  Interna- 
tional institution  such  as  the  World  Bank. 
In  any  event,  calls  for  the  flexlble-non- 
publlclzed  and  thus  noninflammatory  ap- 
proach, which  can  be  adapted  to  the  special 
circumstances  which  surround  each  expro- 
priation case. 

Investment  insurance 
Another  area  of  our  foreign  policy  which 
I  believe  requires  review  and  change  relates 
to  our  overseas  private  Investment  Insurance. 
In  the   first  place,   Insurance  against  ex- 
propriation of  property  does  not  cover  the 

most  common  risk  in  the  developing  world 

which  is  the  creeping  expropriation  of  profit. 
This  reduces  the  value  of  the  investment  but 
leaves  the  ownership  Intact,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  messy  problem  of  compensation; 
secondly,  I  question  whether  we  have  ever 
really  established  the  true  objectives  of  this 
program  now  administered  by  OPIC.  Are 
we  encouraging  U.S.  overseas  Investment  in 
developing  countries  because  we  want  to  sup- 
port their  economic  growth?  If  so,  wouldn't 
it  be  logical  to  extend  this  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  Investors  from  other  countries? 

Are  we  Interested  in  protecting  existing 
U.S.  investments?  If  so,  I  am  convinced  that 
U.S.  Interests  now  in  Latin  America  are  bet- 
ter protected  by  new  Investment  from  Japan, 
Europe  and  elsewhere  than  by  additional 
U.S.  Investment.  On  this  basis"  perhaps  we 
should  only  make  the  Insurance  available 
to  Investors  from  ether  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  true  objective  may 
be  to  prese.'ve  Latin  America  as  a  reserve  of 
raw  materials  and  as  a  market  for  the  future 
of  U.S.  Industry.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  are  acting  out  of  harmony  with 
f'ur  stated  objectives  and  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  developing  world. 

It  is  diffcult  for  me  to  see  any  valid  argu- 
ment for  this  Insurance  program  which 
^nds  to  encourage  Inflexibility  on  the  part 
of  the  insured  company,  greatly  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  expropriation,  very  possibly 
at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Our  present  bilateral  approach  also  re- 
sults In  escalating  what  Is  a  company-to- 
government  argument  Into  a  major  Inter- 
national issue  involving  both  governments. 
This  could  be  avoided  by  establishing  an  in- 
surance program  on  an  international  basis 
to  be  administered  by  the  World  Bank.  In 
any  event,  with  current  U.S.  copper  com- 
pany insurance  claims  In  Chile  alone  ex- 
ceeding present  OPIC  reserves,  and  the  grow- 
ing reluctance  of  Congress  to  vote  increased 
funds  for  this  kind  of  program,  one  problem 
may  solve  Itself.  Events  may  conspire  to  pro- 
vide an  answer. 

Preferential  import  treatment 
On  another  Issue — we  have  talked  for  years 
about  our  desire  to  support  the  advance- 
ment of  export  Industries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  have  offered  assurance  that  we  will 
establish  preferential  import  duties  as  an 
Important  step  In  this  effort.  However,  our 
actions  have  never  matched  our  rhetoric. 
We  must  fulfill  this  promise  and  also  en- 
deavor to  gain  similar  treatment  for  Latin 
American  products  from  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Japan. 
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Underemployment  criaU 
Another  emerging  Isaue  In  our  relations 
with  the  developing  cotmtriee  results  from 
our  failure  to  create  more  emplojmient  In 
the  developing  world  through  our  foreign  in- 
vestments. The  "marginal  man" — or  under- 
employed Individual — continues  to  grow  In 
numbers  at  an  alarming  rate,  promising  so- 
cial stress  and  political  Instability  In  the 
years  ahead. 

The  U.S.  was  developed  In  an  atmosphere 
of  labor  scarcity — which  encouraged  the  cap- 
ital Intensive  approach.  Unfortunately,  we 
continue  this  same  approach  In  our  Invest- 
ments in  the  developing  nations  and  thus  fall 
to  generate  new  Jobs  at  anywhere  near  the 
rate  required  to  avoid  a  major  crisis.  U.S. 
credit  policies  combined  with  import  duty 
concessions  and  accelerated  depreciation 
offered  by  the  developing  nations,  enduce 
Investors  to  go  the  capital  intensive  route. 
We  should  take  the  lead  In  developing  new- 
formulas  for  overseas  financing  to  accelerate 
the  creation  of  jobs.  We  must  also  encourage 
the  developing  nations  to  follow  a  similar 
course  in  their  efforts  to  stimulate  new  In- 
vestment. This  rapidly  emerging  problem 
could  well  prove  to  be  the  single  key  Issue 
of  the  70's. 

Territorial  liinits 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  question  of 
fishing  rights,  but  this  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
larger  issue  of  international  codes.  If  we  were 
to  be  completely  honest  we  would  have  to 
admit  that  historically  these  are  designed  to 
protect  the  strong  against  the  weak.  The  fact 
that  might  begets  right  was  clearly  the  case 
when  Britannia  ruled  the  waves.  Territorial 
limits  were  established  at  3  miles  from  the 
coast  which  was  the  distance  that  a  round 
Iron  ball  could  be  fired  from  a  shore  gun. 
Technological  "might"  now  replaces  military 
"might"  as  the  controlling  factor,  at  least  In 
all  subsurface  considerations.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  U.S.  claim  to  the  continental 
shelf  for  exploitation  of  the  subsoil  oil  re- 
sources which  became  Imperative  when  off- 
shore oil  drilling  capability  had  been  devel- 
oped to  exploit  these  resources.  In  the  case 
of  the  fishing  boat  controversy — we  seem  to 
be  saying  that  the  Peruvians  aiid  Ecuadorians 
must  restrict  their  offshore  claims  to  12  miles 
because  we  have  the  technological  capability 
to  send  large  self-sustaining,  electronically- 
equipped  fishing  vessels  to  exploit  the  sub- 
surface resources  beyond  this  limit. 

To  Improve  our  relations  -.vith  the  develop- 
ing world  we  must  find  a  way  to  preserve  the 
essentia!  freedom  of  passago  over  inter- 
national w-aters— but  still  deal  with  the  sub- 
surface and  subsoil  resources  In  ways  that 
fully  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong. 
Department  of  Com  rnerce  study 
I  have  reviewed  with  you  a  few  examples 
cf  current  U.S.  policies  toward  developing 
nations  which  I  am  convinced  must  be 
changed  to  reflect  the  realities  of  our  world 
today.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  our  new 
Secretary  of  Commerce— Chicago's  own  Pete 
Peterson— Is  studying  the  broad  question  of 
L.S.  international  economic  policies  with  a 
view  to  bringing  them  into  line  with  our 
rapidly  changing  world.  I  have  great  con- 
naence  in  his  capacitv  to  effect  the  policy 
cnanges  which  are  absolutely  essential  If  the 
L'  S.  is  to  play  its  proper  role  In  the  Inter- 
national economy. 

Mt-LTINATTONAI,    BUSINESS    .ASSOCIATIONS 

•^  individuals  we  can  also  Influence  our 
relations  with  the  developing  world  through 
association  with  other  companies.  Multi- 
national business  leaders  will  become  an  In- 
creasingly Important  Influence  In  U.S.  Inter- 
national relations.  Inevltablv  this  wUl  lead 
to  the  development  of  action  oriented  orga- 
nizations through  which  international  busi- 
nessmen will  Join  forces.  The  Pacific  Basin 
economic  Council  Is  an  example  of  this  trend 
a=  i'  brings  together  business  leaders  of  the 
^  4=      Canada,    Japan,    Australia    and    New 
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Zealand  to  cooperate  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  entire  Pacific  area— Including 
the  West  Coast  of  Latin  America.  There  will 
be  many  other  such  organizations  through 
which  w-e  can  exercise  a  positive  Influence 
In  our  relations  with  the  developing  world. 

INDIVIDUAL    BUSINESS    POLICIES 

Now  I  come  to  what  I  consider  the  most 
Important  area  for  Individual  effort — the 
operation  of  one's  own  overseas  business. 
You'll  have  to  forgive  me  U  this  appears  to 
be  an  overly  personalized  review — because  I 
have  been  Involved  directly  and  would  like 
to  share  this  experience  with  you. 

There  are  many  International  business  ex- 
ecutives who  have  convinced  themselves  that 
they  are  following  proper  management  poli- 
cies in  the  developing  w-orld.  Frequently  vou 
will  hear  them  say  that  It  Is  true  that  "30  or 
40  years  ago  U.S.  companies  took  advantage 
of  the  host  country  with  their  activities  sub- 
ject to  criticism  as  imperialistic;  but  we 
have  come  a  long  way  since  then  and  com- 
plaints today  are  really  "beating  a  dead 
horse." 

How-ever,  the  world  la  changing  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  and  there  Is  a  danger  In  steer- 
ing our  course  by  looking  at  the  path  behind 
as  we  are  very  likely  to  miss  the  bend  ahead. 
I  feel  that  we  must  continually  reassess  our 
policies  to  insure  that  we  stay  in  harmony 
with  the  world  as  it  exists  today. 

Continued  building 
While  I  was  Initiating  our  operation  in 
Peru  20  years  ago — I  saw  a  cartoon  from  the 
New  Yorker — which  has  greatly  influenced 
my  thinking  and  our  policies  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica ever  since.  There  was  a  picture  of  two 
Arabs  sitting  on  a  desert  rock  looking  at  a 
petroleum  refinery  under  construction  on  the 
horizon.  One  was  asking  the  other — "Shall 
we  take  it  over  now  or  wait  until  it's  fin- 
ished." I  decided  that  the  answer  was— let's 
wait  until  it's  finished  and  concluded  that 
our  policy  should  be  one  of  never  finishing 
Twenty  years  later  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  this  is  an  Important  key  to  sur- 
vival in  Latin  America;  however.  I  now  rec- 
ognize that  this  calls  for  a  gofd  deal  ni  ro 
than  a  continuation  of  physical  constructinn 
through  reinvestment  of  earnings — as  impor- 
tant as  this  is.  It  is  more  than  just  expanding 
the  role  of  local  employees  in  overall  com- 
pany management,  or  building  community 
relations  as  a  good  corporate  citizen. 

Partners  in  progress 

I  refer  to  a  building  process  which  calls 
for  sensitivity  to  the  country's  development 
needs  and  a  positive  effort  as  a  true  "Part- 
ner 11!  Progress." 

I  would  like  to  describe  three  specific  ex- 
amples of  our  efforts  In  Peru  which  Illus- 
trate what  I  mean  by  a  partnership  in  prog- 
ress. In  doing  this — let  me  assure  you  I  am 
not  seeking  accolades  for  our  charity.  On 
the  contrary.  I  confess  to  having  beenmotl- 
x&led  by  a  high  level  of  long  ran^-e  self- 
interest.  Furthermore,  there  are  other  compa- 
nies playing  a  similar  role  In  their  operations 
in  Latin  America.  However,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  future  for  all  foreign  enterprise 
would  be  considerably  brighter  If  all  would 
adopt  this  approach.  It's  In  the  hopes  that 
I  might  gain  a  few  converts  that  I  discuss  a 
with  you  here  today. 

JPFE 

The  first  example  deals  with  the  problem 
of  education.  Over  10  years  ago  we  concluded 
that  the  most  Important  factor  in  develop- 
ment was  the  cultivation  of  the  human  re- 
source through  education  and  training 

However,  It  was  clear  that  this  wasn't  Just 
a  matter  of  building  more  facilities,  or  pro- 
viding more  scholarships  for  study  in  the 
U.S.  It  called  for  a  change  in  the  public  at- 
titude towards  education — which  was  then 
viewed  as  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
slate.  For  that  reason  education  had  become 
a  political   Issue  and  as  a  result  both  the 
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quantity  and   quality  of  education  failed  to 
meet  even  mlnimiun  requirements. 

We  concluded  that  what  was  needed  was  a 
new  perception  of  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  advantaged  sectors 
01  the  Peruvian  society.  Accordingly,  we  en- 
couriiged  a  group  of  leading  citizens  to  form 
a  foundation  known  as  the  Instltuto  Peruano 
de  Fomento  Educative — the  Peruvian  Insti- 
tute for  Educational  Development.  We  sup- 
plied the  necessary  funds  for  initiation  of 
this  effort  and  also  arranged  for  continuing 
financial  support  from  the  U.S.  government. 
This  organization  hits  grown  every  year  with 
increasing  Involvement  in  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  Peruvian  educational  life  includ- 
ing scholarship  prugram.s  fr.-m  the  second- 
ary school  level  through  overseas  graduate 
schools,  in  construction  of  educational  facil- 
ities, in  text  book  publi.jhlng,  teacher  tralii- 
Ing  courses,  and  educational  credit.  The 
foundation  functions  today  under  a  multi- 
million  dollar  budget  with  broad  local  sup- 
port It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors 
in  the  development  of  human  resources  out- 
side of  the  government  it.-.elf. 

This  is  the  father  of  private  educational 
foundations  in  Latin  America  and  is  now 
being  studied  by  Interested  citizens  in  other 
countries  of  Latin  Amer.ca  as  a  model  for 
similar  development  elsewhere 

This  was  not  a  public  relations  effort — as 
we  carefiUly  concealed  from  the  public  our 
identlftcatloj  with  the  project.  It  w-as  a  .step 
taken  as  a  "partner  in  progress  '  which  we 
felt  would  produce  a  return  down  the  road 
as  Peru  finds  her  true  International  Identity. 
Local  sourcnig 
A  second  example  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  local  manufacturing  capability.  Un- 
til about  5  years  ago  we.  like  other  foreign 
operations  In  Peru,  resisted  the  pressures  to 
buy  locally  produced  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. We  were  geared  up  to  use  fullv  proven 
products  from  abroad  and  we  were  concerned 
with  the  quality  ,xnd  reliability  problems  in- 
volved with  local  manuufactu'rers.  However, 
we  finally  concluded  that  we  had  a  responsi- 
bility for  and — more  than  that— a  real  stake 
in  the  future  of  Peru  which  demanded  ac- 
celerated economic  developm.ent. 

Having  made  the  decision,  we  Invited  top 
representatives  from  20  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing   companies    in    Peru    to    spend    a 
weekend  as  guests  at  our  mining  center   We 
reviewed   with   them   the  list  of  over  50,000 
Items    In    our    Inventory   broken   down   Into 
product    groups   which    were   of   Interest   to 
each    company.    These    representatives    re- 
turned to  Lima  w  work  on  this  challenge  and 
soon  had  selected  llterallv  hundred.s  of  prod- 
uct's they  would  like  to  produce- 
To  assist  them  m  this  effort  we  organized 
a  company  task   force  made   tip  of  techni- 
cians, accountants,  aiid  quality  control  per- 
sonnel, to  spend  full  time  with  "potential  sup- 
pliers   on    this    project.    This    program    was 
highly  successful  and  today  we  are  r.per.uing 
with  substantlnJly  higher  dependence  on  lo- 
cal supplies — greatly  reducing  our  Inventory 
investment  and  overall  costs.  A  large  group 
of  local  manufacturers— which  have  e.-tpand- 
ed   far   beyond   the    initial    20   invitees — are 
producing  new  products  and  increased  total 
\olume  supported  not  only  by  Marron.T  but 
by  the  other  foreign  and  locally  owned  enter- 
prises now  taking  advantage  of  This  deveVip. 
ment. 

It  was  not  an  easy  battle  and  there  were 
many  failures  along  the  road;  however,  the 
overall  gain  for  local  Industry  has  been  truly 
an-i.'izlng.  Needless  to  say,  we  have  also  gen- 
erated a  large  new  constituency  sharing  our 
Interest  In  Marcona's  stirvlval  .Aealn  we  have 
acted  as  a  partner  In  real  self-sustaining 
progress. 

CUSTOMS    ADMINISTRATION 

One  final  and  most  recent  example  of  cur 
partnership  philosophy:  The  new  military 
government    In     Peru    brought     significant 
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:haiige5  In  the  administration  of  ciutoma 
iutles  and  In  the  personnel  responsible  for 
;his  pro-am.  Delays  In  clearing  ciwtoms  were 
itretchlng  into  weeks  and  months,  seriously 
eopardlzlng  both  opyeratlons  and  conatruc- 
lon  programs.  The  government  explained 
;hat  they  simply  couldn't  overcome  the 
growing  backlog  of  paper  work. 

We  had  several  alternatives  for  Improving 

Jits  situation,  but  we  finally  decided  to  offer 

he  government  assistance  In  studying  the 

)roblem  and  in  developing  a  solution.  We 

ussigned  a  team  of  data  processing  specialists 

vho  In  cooperation  with  government  offlclsils 

:  leveloijed  a  computerized  system  with  new 

:  orms     and     the     necessary     organizational 

I  ihanges.  This  system  is  now  going  into  oper- 

utlon  with  Important  savings  for  Marcona — 

)ut  also  for  Peru  and  for  all  other  companies 

( iperating  in  that  country. 

I  have  reviewed  these  three  ejcamples  of 
( ooperatlon — to  illustrate  our  philosophy  of 
partnership  in  progress."  It  Is  our  hope  that 
I  nore  foreign-owned  companies  will  share  In- 
(reaslngly  in  this  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  I  sense  that  the  rising  tide 
Jf  nationalism  and  antl-foreign-capltal  atti- 
\  ude  could  be  approaching  its  high-water 
I -..irk.  K  we  will  recognize  the  legitimate 
!  eetis  of  the  developing  world  and  adjust  our 
overnment  and  corporate  sails  to  the  vlo- 
int  and  shifting  winds  of  the  developing 
%-oT\d  we  wUl  survive. 

I  d  i  not  predict  peace  and  tranquility^ 
:|-.is  15  no  place  for  the  timid  nor  the  weak. 
(enainly  we  must  continue  to  adjust  our 
r  ;.a:ic.nshlps  at  au  accelerating  rate  reflect- 
i  It;  the  realities  of  the  world  today.  However, 
1 :  we  proceed  with  v.sion,  foreign  investment 
can  become  an  even  more  d;. namic  and  poel- 
tlve  force  In  the  absolutely  essential  develop- 
iient   process. 

"Without  vision"  said  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 

he  people  perish" — and  I  submit  that  the 
skme  fate  awaits  the  foreign  investor  in  the 
developing  world.  We  must  evidence  more 
en  as  'Partners  in  Progress"  if  we  are  to 
slirvive  This  demands  a  sensitivity  to  trends, 
:  le  imagination  to  project  their  conse- 
cuenres,  the  courage  to  proceed  In  the  face 
cf  mounting  risks,  and  the  patience  to  sup- 
per: our  convictions. 

This  Is  both  our  grave  responsibility— and 
ur  iiope  for  the  future. 
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HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIG.MJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr   RIEGLE.  Mr  Speaker,  after  talk- 
ie- -.vith  mnny  of  my  constituents,  it  was 
€|>  uient  to  me  that  a  summary  of  Fed- 
qi-al  income  tax  laws  was  needed  to  clai-- 
y   tbe   important   aspects   of   the   Tax 
Itefoi-ra  Acts  of  1969  and  1971.  Much  con- 
j-ion   exists   as   an   outgrowth   of   the 
(flanges  in  law  and  the  increased  with- 
ildir.t:  rates. 

The  pamphlet  I  prepared  for  my  con- 
dtituents'  use  describes  the  most  signifi- 
cant areas  of  the  tax  laws  which  affect 
•en  individual's  income  tax  payments  for 
197L  It  was  designed  to  help  my  con- 
s  tituents  prepare  their  tax  return  and  to 
i  iform  them  of  all  the  changes  in  deduc- 
t  ons,  allowances,  and  exemptions  to 
V  'hich  they  are  now  entitled.  I  am  insert- 
iig  my  newsletter  into  the  Concres- 
jiON.^L  Record  so  that  the  Lnformation 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we  gathered  togetJicr  may  be  of  assist- 
ance to  all  Americans : 

T.\x  Informatign  Newsletter 

I  FILING  REQUIREMENTS 

You  do  not  have  to  flle  a  return  If: 

You  are  single  and  your  income  was  less 
than  $1700  ($2300  If  you  are  65  or  over) 

You  are  a  married  person  both  entitled  to 
file  Jointly  and  living  with  your  spouse,  and 
your  combined  gross  income  was  less  than 
$2300  ($2900  if  one  of  you  Is  65  or  over 
and  $3500  if  both  of  you"  are  65  or  over) 

You  are  married,  but  either  filing  sepa- 
rately or  not  lUing  with  your  spouse,  and 
your  income  was  less  than  $600. 

EXTENSION    REQtJEST 

If  you  cannot  flle  your  return  by  April 
17th.  you  may  request  an  automatic  exten- 
sion of  time  to  file  and  receive  a  two  month 
extension  of  the  due  date.  To  do  thLs,  you 
miist  make  a  tentative  ta.x  estimate  and  pav 
any  tax  due  by  the  re^ilar  due  date.  IBS  of- 
fices have  Form  4868  available  for  this 
P'.irpose. 

CROSS    INCOME 

Tills  Is  the  Income  you  must  report  and 
includes  wages,  salaries,  tips,  bonuses,  com- 
mission.';, dividends,  interest,  rental  Income, 
non-contributory  pension  Income,  and  capi- 
tal gains  Capital  losses  may  be  used  to  offset 
your  capital  gains. 

Losses  exceeding  your  capital  gains  may 
be  used  to  offset  additional  gross  income  up 
to  $1000  annu,illy  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

If  you  have  a  long-term  loss  (your  asset 
•.va.s  held  more  than  six  months),  vou  may 
use  up  to  $2000  to  offset  $1000  of  income. 

If  yoiu-  loss  is  short-t*rm  (as,5et  was  held 
six  months  or  lees),  you  may  use  11000  to 
off.set  $1(X»0  of  income. 

Capital  Ia^=^s  exceeding  these  limitations 
may  be  carried  over  to  future  ye.ars  to  offset 
your  capital  giUns  and/or  additional  gross 
Income. 

TAX    FREE    INCOME 

Life  Insurance  Proceeds  upon  death  of  the 
insured. 

Federal  Social  Security  Benefits. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Benefits. 

Health  In.surance  Benefits. 

Interest  from  Investment  In  certain  state 
and  municipal  bond.s. 

Federal  and  State  Unemployment  Benefits. 

Pension  Income. 

If  you  receive  benefits  from  an  employee 
pension  plan,  you  may  be  entitled  to  exclude 
part  or  all  of  your  benefits  from  your  income 
If  you  have  contributed  to  'he  plan  and  have 
not  recovered  your  cost. 

Subject  to  certain  limitations,  pension  in- 
come received  as  a  InmiJ-sum  payment  may 
be  subject  to  special  tax  treatment  which 
may  decrease  your  tax  liability. 

Gain  from  sale  of  your  residence 
Your  tax  on  your  gain  may  be  postponed 
if  within  one  year  before  or  one  year  after 
the  sale  you  buy  and  occupy  another  resi- 
dence, the  cost  of  which  equals  or  exceeds 
the  -ale  price  of  your  old  residence.  Addi- 
tional time  is  allowed  If  you  construct  your 
•ifw  residence  or  you  were  on  active  dtity  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

ADJXTSTMENTS    TO    INCOME 

Sick  pay 
You   may  exclude,  subject  to  limitations, 
certain    payments    which    you    receive   from 
your  employer  while  absent  from  work  if  you 
are  sick  or  disabled. 

\forina  expenses 
These  include  transportation  of  hotisehold 
goods,  personal  effects,  as  well  as  meals  and 
lodging  ill  transit  to  yovir  new  Job  location. 
To  a  limited  extent,  you  may  also  deduct 
certain  expenses  for  a  pre-move  house-hunt- 
ing trip,  meals,  and  lodging  while  In  tem- 
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porary  quarters  at  the  new  Job  location  up 
to  30  days  after  obtaining  employment,  and 
expenses  incurred  In  selling,  purchasing  or 
leasing  your  residence. 

Employee  business  expenses 
Includes  bus,  taxi,  train  and  plane  fares  or 
the  cost  of  operating  an  automobile  in  con- 
nection with  your  business  responsibllltieo. 
If  you  haven't  kept  accurate  records  for  au- 
tomobile expenses,  you  may  deduct  a  flat 
Treasury  allowance  based  on  12c  per  mile 
for  the  first  15,000  miles  and  9e  per  mile  for 
all  additional  miles  of  business  use. 

Meals  and  lodging  expenses  if  you  are  tem- 
porarily away  on  business  at  least  overnight 
from  the  general  area  where  your  business 
is  located. 

EXEMPTIONS 

You  are  entitled  to  claim  a  personal  ex- 
emption of  $675  for  1971.  In  addition,  you 
may  claim  $675  for  each  of  your  qualified 
dependents.  Remember  that  you  and  your 
spouse  are  entitled  to  extra  exemptioris  if 
you  are  blind  and/or  65  or  over. 

rrEMIZED    DEDUCTIONS 

These  are  some  of  the  major  itemized  de- 
ductions you  may  claim  If  you  do  not  elect 
to  use  the  percentage  standard  deduction : 
Medical  and  dental  expenses 
You  may  deduct  medical  expenses  In  excess 
of  3%  of  your  adjusted  gross  income.  Ex- 
penses for  certain  medicines  and  drugs  may 
be  Included  In  medical  expenses  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  1%  of  adjtisted  gross  In- 
come. 

One-half  of  the  cost  of  your  premiums  for 
medical  Insurance,  up  to  S150,  may  be  de- 
ducted without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation. 
The  remaining  portion  is  included  in  med- 
ical expenses  subject  to  the  3%  limitation. 
Specific  expenses  you  may  deduct 

Transportation  expenses  necessary  to  get 
medical  care.  This  Includes  car,  bus,  taxi, 
train  or  plane  fare,  or  ambulance  hire.  In 
lieu  of  actual  automobile  expenses,  you  may 
deduct  a  standard  mileage  rate  of  Bf  per  mile 
plus  parking  fees  and  tolls. 

Expenses  for  staying  In  a  sanitarium  or 
rest  home. 

Cost  of  such  items  as  eyeglasses,  hearing 
aid.  dentures,  braces,  arches,  crutches,  etc. 
General  State  or  local  sales  taxes 

You  may  use  the  sales  tax  tables  in  your 
Instructions  for  Forri  1040.  In  addition  to 
the  figure  shown  in  the  table,  you  may  de- 
duct the  sales  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  a 
car.  boat,  airplane,  mobile  home  or  materials 
u>ed  to  build  a  new  home  If  you  were  your 
1.1 -.Tn  contractor. 

Real  estate  taxes 
If  yuu  maintain  an  escrow  accovuit  at  a 
bank  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  your  deduc- 
tion Is  the  amount  the  bank  pays  from 
your  account,  not  the  amount  you  pay  Into 
the  escrov.-  account. 

State  income  taxes 
This  Includes  amounts  withheld  from  your 
pay  during  the  year  plus  any  estimated  tax 
or  other  payments  made  during  the  year. 

State  gasoline  taxes 
You  may  use  the  gasoline  tax  table  shown 
in  your  Instructions  for  Form  1040. 

Interest  payments 
On  your  mortgage,  bank  loans,  bank  charge 
cards,  installment  purchases,  and  interest  on 
life  Insurance  loans  If  paid  in  cash. 

Care  of  children  and  other  disabled 
dependents 
Subject  to  certain  limitations,  expenses  are 
deductible  which  are  paid  for  the  care  of 
dependent  children  (under  age  13)  and,/ or 
other  dependent  persons  who  are  physically 
or  mentally  disabled  if  the  purpose  of  the 
care   is  to   enable   you   to   be   employed  or 
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to  seek  employment.  You  can  claim  up  to 
$600  for  one  dependent  and  up  to  $900  for 
t\\o  or  more  dependents. 

Casualty  losres 
You  may  deduct  a  net  loss  (to  the  extent 
that  it  exceeds  $100)  resulting  from  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  unusual  occurrences  such  as 
fire,  storms,  floods,  sonic  booms,  auto  acci- 
dents or  theft  which  result  in  destruction  or 
loss  of  your  property. 

tabor  union  dues 
Education  expenses 

If  they  are  required  by  your  employer  or 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
or  improving  skUls  required  in  your  present 

employment. 

Cost  of  safety  equipment 
Tools  and  supplies,  uniforms  and  special 
Clothing    (not    adaptable    to   general   wear) 
which  are  not  paid  for  by  your  employer. 

Charitable  contributioTis 
Contributions  made  to  certain  religious, 
charitable,  educational,  scientific  or  literary 
organizations  may  be  deducted.  This  in- 
cludes amounts  paid  in  cash  or  property. 
However,  If  the  property  had  appreciated  In 
value,  there  are  sp)€clal  limitations  that  ap- 
ply- 

TAXABLE   INCOME 

This  Is  your  remaining  income  after  your 
adjusted  gross  Income  has  been  reduced  by 
all  allowable  tidjustments,  deductions  and 
exemptions.  You  will  compute  your  income 
tax  by  computing  your  taxable  Income  and 
using  the  appropriate  Tax  Rate  Schedule  In 
your  Instructions  for  Form  1040. 

INCOME  AVERAGING 

This  may  be  advantageous  to  you  if  your 
taxable  income  has  increased  substantially 
this  year:  $3000  greater  than  30%  of  the  to- 
tal taxable  Income  for  the  previous  four 
years. 

COMPUTING  YOUR  TAX 

//  you  did  not  itemize  your  deductions, 
you  have  three  choices  for  computing  your 
tax: 

1.  The  IRS  will  compute  your  tax  If  your 
adjusted  gross  Income  Is  $20,000  or  less,  and 
your  salary  consists  only  of  wages,  salary 
and  tips,  dividends,  Interest,  pensions,  and 
annuities. 

2.  You  may  use  the  1971  Tax  Tables  in 
your  Instructions  for  Form  1040  \I  your  ad- 
justed income  Is  under  $10,000  and  you  have 
not  selected  to  have  IRS  compute  your  tax. 

3.  If  your  Income  Is  over  $10,000,  you  may 
take  the  percentage  standard  deduction 
(13^c  of  your  adjusted  gross  Income  up  to 
$1500)  and  compute  your  tax  from  the  ap- 
propriate Tax  Rate  Schedule  In  your  Instruc- 
tions for  Form  1040. 

INCOME  TAX   CREDITS 

Retirement  income  credit 
If  you  are  of  retirement  age,  you  may 
qualify  for  this  special  credit  which  is  gen- 
erally 15%  of  retirement  income  If  you  re- 
ceived earned  Income  In  excess  of  $600  In 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  your  taxable  year. 

Excess  social  security  payments 

If  you  have  worked  for  more  than  one 
employer  in  1971  and  you  received  wages  to- 
taling more  than  $7800,  you  are  entitled  to 
claim  the  excess  social  security  tax  with- 
held as  a  credit. 

WITHHOLDING 

You  may  decrease  ( Increase)  the  amount  of 
taxes  withheld  from  your  paycheck  with  the 
Form  W-4  which  employers  are  required  to 
provide  their  employees.  You  can  now  claim 
an  extra  exemption  ($750)  in  addition  to  the 
personal  exemptions  you  usually  claim  for 
yourself  and  yotir  dependents.  You  qualify 
to  claim  this  exemption  if  you  are  single 
and  hold  no  more  than  one  job,  or  if  you 
are  married  and  your  Ep.:u:e  does  not  work. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Additional  exemptions  may  be  claimed  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  you  itemize  your 
personal  deductions.  Recent  cuts  in  take- 
home  pay  are  the  result  of  increased  tax 
withholding  rates.  It  may  be  in  some  cases 
that  too  much  tax  is  being  withheld. 

NEW    TAX    COURT 

Although  it  is  not  likely  that  you  will  have 
any  problems  with  the  IRS,  you  should  know 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  created  the 
new  Small  Tax  Case  Division  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court.  This  now  permits  you  to  appeal  any 
disputes  you  may  have  with  the  IRS  concern- 
ing your  income  taxes  (involving  not  more 
than  $1CK)0)  without  excessive  red  tape  and 
the  expense  of  hiring  a  lawyer. 

ASSISTING  IN   FILING  YOUR   FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
RETURN 

The  Flint  IRS  Is  sponsoring  this  year  the 
Volunteer  Income  Tax  Assistance  Program 
which  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  luerage  tax- 
payer in  the  preparation  of  his  or  her  federal 
income  tax  return.  The  service  is  being  offered 
at: 

St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church,  609  East 
FUth  Avenue,  Flint,  Mich.— 12:00-5:00  p.m.— 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday;  7.30-9:30 
p.m. — Tuesday,  Wednesday. 

For  regular  taxpayer  service  contact: 

Internal  Revenue  Service,  600  Church 
Street,  Flint,  Mich.  Telephone:  239  9432. 

.MAINTAI.NI.NG    RECOSUS 

It  is  lmp>ortant  that  you  keep  copies  of 
all  records  documenting  your  earnings  and 
any  expenditures  which  may  be  considered 
as  deductions  or  tax  credits  reducing  your 
tax  liability.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice mav  go  back  three  vears  in  auditing  your 
tax  UabUitv, 


MOSCOW  AND  THE  MISSILE  RACE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
seventh  round  of  the  SALT  talks  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  on 
March  28.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  engaged  in  these  talks 
for  numerous  reasons,  some  more  obvious 
than  others.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  a 
mutually  acceptable  arms  limitation 
agreement  would  release  economic  re- 
sources for  use  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
and  American  domestic  economies. 

Benjamin  Lambeth,  on  leave  from  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  to  teach 
at  Harvard  University,  discusses  this  rea- 
son, among  others,  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  October  1971  issue  of  Cur- 
rent History. 

I  recommend  this  article,  which  fol- 
lows, to  my  colleagues : 

Moscow   AND  THE   MiSSILE   RACE 

(By  Benjamin  S.  Lambeth) 
"...  a  fair  argument  can  be  made  ta) 
that  the  Soiiet  Union  is  genuinely  interested 
in  a  strategic  arms  limitation  accord;  (bi 
that  this  interest  stems  neither  from  altru- 
ism nor  from  any  abandonment  of  traditional 
Soviet  national  interests  but  from  a  prag- 
matic belief  that  such  an  accord  u-ould  ad- 
vance Soviet  economic  and  strategic  objec- 
tives: and  (c)  that  the  recent  Soviet  ICBM 
buildup  can  br  reasonably  explained  as  a 
logical  resjonse  to  past  and  present  United 
States  strategic  policies." 

I:i  his  address  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  in 
June.  1968.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Groniyko  Imparted  new  momentum  to  the 
long-deadlocked  East-Wjst  arms  control  dla- 
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logue  when  he  officially  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  finally  "ready  for  an  ex- 
change of  opinion"  with  the  United  States 
on  the  question  of  limiting  the  further  de- 
ployment of  strategic  oflensi'^e  and  defensive 
weapons.;  This  disclosure  marked  a  signifi- 
cant turning  point  in  the  traditional  course 
of  United  StAtaes-Soviet  strategic  relations, 
for  it  suggested  that  Moscow  had  at  long  last 
come  to  recopnlze  the  permanenc?  o;  mutual 
deterrence  between  the  two  superpowers  and 
the  futility  of  contmulnp  the  nuclear  arms 
race.* 

In  Washington,  the  Qromyko  proposed 
brought  forth  an  immediate  wave  of  opti- 
mism Leading  newspapers  heralded  the 
move  as  a  triumph  of  rationality  :•-.  Soviet 
affairs  and  a  nnjor  step  toward  stabilizing 
the  nuclear  balance  of  terror.  State  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  were  said  to  be  "vasMy  en- 
couraged" by  the  Gromyko  statement.-  And 
Pre-iident  Lyndon  Johnson,  while  laboring 
under  no  illusions  that  the  talks  would  be 
easy  or  that  tangible  results  would  be  imme- 
diately forihcomliig,  promptly  wcictimed  the 
Soviet  gesture  as  a  significant  breakthrough 
in  the  quest  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 

This  new  spirit  of  hope  was  rudely  shat- 
tered scarcely  two  months  later,  however,  by 
the  abrupt  a.id  uiie>,p«;cted  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Tlie  Soviet  move  triggered  an 
almost  reflexive  outpouring  of  moral  indigna- 
tion in  the  West,  and  raised  new  doubts  about 
the  prospects  of  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Although  Soviet  spokesmen 
h,^stened  to  label  the  intervention  an  internal 
bloc  affair  and  privately  urged  that  their 
nascent  arms  dialogue  with  the  United  States 
continue  unimpaired,  the  incipient  atmos- 
phere of  detent*  .aid  cooperation  which  liad 
begun  to  emerge  after  the  Gromyko  speech 
sustair.ed  a  major  setback.  Plans  for  a  meet- 
ing between  President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Aleksei  Ko-'iygiu  on  the  arms  control  issue 
were  surmn.u-ily  cancelled  by  the  United 
State's  as  a  result  of  the  Czech  crisis,  and  the 
opening  of  concrete  negotiations  at  the 
dlploniatic  level  was  then  postponed  inde- 
finitely.' 

In  the  Intervening  years  since  that  event- 
ful summer  of  1968.  a  great  deal  has  occurred 
In  the  realm  of  United  StAtes-Sovlet  strategic 
relations.  On  the  American  side  of  the  equa- 
tion, the  Nixon  administration  has  system- 
atically recast  both  the  parameters  of  the 
East-West  arms  dialogue  which  prevailed 
during  the  Johnson  incumbency  and  the 
entire  thrust  of  United  States  nuclear 
strategy  and  defen.se  policy.  In  particular,  the 
administration's  insistence  on  continuing  the 
United  States  multiple  warhead  (MIRV)  de- 
ployment progr.uii  despite  the  Soviet  Union's 
nianifest  Interest  m  arms  limitation  talks  has 
fundamenuilly  altered  the  original  terms  on 
which  the  United  States-Soviet  arms  control 
discussions  were  to  have  been  based  and, 
many  would  argue,  has  sut)fetantially  di- 
minished the  prospects  for  any  future  offen- 
sive weapons  limitation  agreement.' 

On  the  Soviet  side,  the  curious  inconsist- 
ency between  Moscow's  professions  of  arms 
control  Interest  and  its  «>ntlnued  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  offensive  missiles  well  be- 
yond the  static  level  C'f  current  United  States 
ICBM  strength  has  greatly  galvanized  United 
States  fears  of  an  incipleiit  Soviet  "first- 
strike"  capability  and  has  provoked  a  cate- 
gorical American  unwillingness  to  curtail 
projected  United  States  weapciiis  programs  in 
the  absence  of  any  demonstrated  Soviet  dis- 
position to  do  likewise.  In  the  process,  of 
Cjur.se,  alter  a  scrie--  of  irustrat  inj  setbjrks 
atid  fal.se  staxts,  both  superpowers  have  final- 
ly succeeded  in  getting  their  formal  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  underway.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  exuberant  optimism  which 
marked  the  initial  exchanges  on  the  subject 
In  July,  1968,  has  now  clearly  been  replaced 
by  a  sense  of  mutual  caution  and  distrust  as 
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ttie  Soviets  and  Americans  focus  with  grow- 
g  apprehension  on  each  others  expanding 
rat^glc  arsenals. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  Is  perhaps  not 

rprlslng    that    the    NUon    administration 

should  feel  distrustful  of  Soviet  declarations 

d  should  suspect,  as  It  deeply  does,  that 

ow  may  be  using  the  arms  control  Issue 

y  as  a  ruse  to  cover  what  many  perceive 

be  a  quest  for  "strategic  superiority"  over 

le  United  States.  Nonetheless,  as  we  shall 

tempt  to  show  In  the  following  discussion, 

fair  argument  can  be  made   (a)    that  the 

Viet    Union    is    genuinely   interested    in   a 

rateglc   arms  limitation  accord:    (bi    that 

Ls  Int-erest  stems  neither  from  altruism  nor 

om  any  abandonment  of  traditional  Soviet 

tlonal  Interests  but  from  a  pragmatic  belief 

at  such  an  accord  would  advance  Soviet 

nomlc  and  strategic  objectives:   and    (c) 

liat  the  recent  Soviet  ICBM  buildup  can  be 

reasonably  explained  as  a  logical  response  to 

■  and  present  United  States  strategic  poll- 

les.  Since  this  last  point  Is  clearly  the  most 

tal  to  any  balanced  understanding  of  recent 

Viet  strategic   behavior,   we   may  perhaps 

-t  begin  our  analysis  by  turning  to  It  first. 

BACKCBOtTND     OF     CURRENT     ISStJES 

If  any  single   characteristic   could   be  as- 
to  American  perceptions  of  the  United 
tes-Sovlet   strategic    balance   during   the 
t  hair  of  the  1960'8,  it  would  almost  have 
be  e.xpressed  as  an  overarching  sense  of 
blime  self-confidence    The  specter  of  the 
Lich-feared  '•missile  gap"  quletlv  evaporated 
tjorcly  after  President  John  P.  Kennedy's  as- 
ptlon  of  office,  and  the  subsequent  expan- 
n  and  diversification  of  the  United  States 
clear  arsenal  quickly  erased  any  remaining 
iJbts  as  to  where  the  strategic  balance  lay ' 
United   States   had    achieved    an    over- 
lielmlng  numerical  preponderance  over  the 
et  Union  In  nuclear  missile  strength,  and 
re  seemed  no  apparent  Soviet  interest  in 
testing  that  superiority 
rhen   came    the   Cuban    crisis   of   October. 
".  an  event  which  the  conventional  wis- 
interpreted  as  a  daring  Soviet  gamble 
narrow  the  .stra-egic  asymmetry  "on  the 
by  deploying  medium-range  balilstlc 
slles  at  the  very  docrstep  cf  the  United 
ites.«   The   resounding   failure    of    the   So- 
ts to  achieve  this  presumed  objective  -.va.s 
most  universally  attributed  t'>  Soviet  Fre- 
er   Nlklta    Khrushchev's    Intimldatl.jn    by 
threat  posed  by  our  nuclear  s',iper:ori*y: 
s  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  qviickly  entered 
Idiom  of  American  strategic  thi::king  a,5 
epochal  watershed  in  the  evchrion  of  the 
clear  age.  Students  of  Soviet  affairs  and 
^fesslonal   strategic   analysts   alike   widely 
'aided   that   event    both   as   proof   of   our 
ontrovertlble    strategic    supremacy    and, 
re  slgrUflcantly,  as  Moscow's  last  ga.sp  in 
^  nxiclear  arms  race. 

)n   the   first   count,   the   dominant   belief 

concisely   reflected    in   Ravmond   Gart- 

s  assertion    that   as   a   re.sult   of   Khrvi- 

hev's  forced  removal  of  the  missiles  from 

-:ba.    "the    American    strategic    ?uperlori-v 

doubly  confirmed-   his  ploy  proved  'rU 

;d  for  such  .  .  .  mlssUes,  and  its  failure  not 

y  denied  them  but  bore  Impressive  wit- 

5  to  the  American  superiority  that  com- 

hlm  to  capitulate." "  On  the   second 

nt.  numerous  commentators  though":  tha* 

of  the  Soviet  Union's  mounting  do- 

economlc  pressures  and  its  presumed 

of   the   resources   necessarv   'o    under- 

te  a  sustained  ICBM  competition.  Moscow 

to  consign  Itself  to  a  permanent  state 

inferiority  In  the  superpower  relationship 

accept  the  political  strictures  which  that 

mposed. 
a  representative  expression  of  this  wide- 
prevalent  thesis,  a  noted  United  States 
on  Soviet  military  affairs  remarked 
t  whUe  "the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to 
the  military  equal  or  even  the  superior" 
he  United  States,  "the  Important  question 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Is  not  what  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  but 
what  it  can  get."  Because  of  the  towering 
obstacles  which  supposedly  lay  in  the  path 
of  Moscow's  strategic  ambitions,  he  went  on 
to  assert,  "it  seems  likely  that  .  .  .  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  be  second  in  military 
power  to  the  United  States." «  The  official 
euphoria  which  such  perceptions  engendered 
eventually  found  its  ultimate  enshrlnement 
In  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara's 
confident  proclamation  in  1965  that  the  So- 
viet leaders  "have  decided  that  they  have  lost 
the  quantitative  race,  and  thev  are  not  seek- 
ing to  engage  us  In  that  contest.  There  Is  no 
indication  that  the  Soviets  are  seeking  to 
develop  a  strategic  nuclear  force  as  large  as 
ours."  • 

By  the  middle  of  1966,  there  began  to  ap- 
pear Increasing  signs  that  these  sanguine 
conclusions  regarding  the  "permanence"  of 
Soviet  inferiority  were  considerably  prema- 
ture. To  be  sure,  in  the  aftermath'  of  Mos- 
cow's retreat  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Khrushchev  did  abandon — at  least  for  the 
moment — the  pursuit  of  nuclear  arms  com- 
petition in  favor  of  a  policy  of  limited  de- 
tente with  the  West.  Yet  the  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev-Aleksel  Kosygln  coalition  which  over- 
threw him  in  1964  seemed  progressively  to 
hold  a  different  vision  of  the  course  which 
Soviet  strategic  policies  should  follow.  The 
first  Indication  of  this  evident  departure  was 
manifested  in  the  Soviet  Union's  deploy- 
ment of  a  prototype  ABM  defense  around 
Moscow.  In  short  order,  this  ABM  initiative 
was  followed  by  renewed  signs  of  activity  in 
the  realm  of  offensive  missile  deployment. 
Whether  or  not  these  developments  suggest- 
ed that  Moscow  was  now  aiming — contrary  to 
McNamara's  earlier  disclaimer — "to  develop 
a  strategic  nuclear  force  as  large  as  our.s." 
they  clearly  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  embarked  o  na  major  campaign  to  im- 
prove Us  strategic  position. 

Today,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  dramatic 
achi;-\-ements  of  that  Soviet  campaign,  the 
pendulum  of  United  States  defense  policy 
has  swung  full  cycle  from  its  former  blithe 
complacency  to  a  new  extreme  of  hyper- 
vigllauce  and  almost  obsessive  concern.  The 
ro.irennporars-  view  of  the  official  United 
.States  defense  policy  community  holds  that 
the  Soviet  Ur.lon  Is  steadily  advancing  to- 
ward clear  strategic  supremacy  over  the 
United  States  and  that  this  presumed  ef- 
fort threatens  sDon  to  leave  us  in  a  "sec- 
ond-rate strategic  po-^ltlon"  If  we  fail  to 
offset  It  quickly  with  new  force  deploy- 
ments of  our  own.'  Without  minimizing 
the  admitted  impressiveness  of  current  So- 
viet strategic  power,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  severely  questioning  the  validity  of  this 
notion.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  begin  pre- 
senting them  is  by  exanuiiing  the  external 
pres.si.ires  which  have  largely  motivated  and 
directed  the  recent  trends  In  Soviet  mill-' 
tary  policy. 

The  overall  thrust  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
recent  force  expansion  cannot  meaningfully 
be  un.derstood  apart  from  the  larger  United 
States-Soviet  strategic  r.-lationshlp  with- 
in which  It  has  ur.folderl  Like  rncst  other 
larse  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  conceives  Its 
military  needs  as  direct  conseqiiences  of  Its 
underlying  perceptions  of  threat  and  op- 
pcrtuiilty.  Naturally,  therefore.  Us  leaders 
formilate  tholr  security  policies  with  a  care- 
ful eye  on  t-e  acilvltl  s  and  policies  of  their 
•American  adversary. 

F.  r  years  following  Its  defeat  In  the  Cu- 
ban missile  piscde  of  1962,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  confronted  with  an  almost  relentless 
barrage  of  United  States  public  rhetoric 
basking  in  the  glow  of  our  presumption  to 
strategic  superiority.  The  hubris  refiected 
In  these  self-confident  proclamations  could 
hardly  have  set  well  with  a  Soviet  l-aier- 
ship  which  had  long  sine?  come  to  expect 
for  Itself  the  special  prerogatives  and  re- 
spect dtie  a  sri-at  nower  Prl-  r  to  t>-r.  Cuban 
confrontation  and  before  the  strategic  bal- 
ance had  become  fully  revealed  to  lie  In 
the   United   States   favcr.   the   So-,  i  ts   could 
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easllv  enough  invoke  Western  uncertainties 
about  Soviet  strength  In  support  of  their 
demands  for  deference  from  Washington" 
"U.S.  President  John  Kennedv  once  ad- 
mitted." Marshal  Malinovskil  could  then  re- 
mind the  West,  "that  our  strength  Is  equal 
This  was  a  mere  or  less  correct  acknowl- 
edgment.  and  It  Is  high  time  that  the  Amer- 
lean  military  leaders  drew  the  appropriate 
conclusions."  '»  ^     t-      ™ 

When  the  unyielding  American  flrmnesa 
during  the  1962  missile  crisis  suggested  a 
profound  United  States  Indifference  to  that 
putative  Soviet  equality,  however,  Moscow 
couid  do  little  more  than  voice  melai-choly 
w.mderment  at  "how  the  admission  of  our 
equal  military  capabilities  tallies  with  such 
unequal  relations  between  our  great 
states  "  '•■  And  once  the  East-West  .strategic 
asymmetry  had  become  unmistakably  ap- 
pare'it.  the  Inferior  Soviets  had  to  fall'  back 
on  tt.e  bare  alternative  of  asserting  plain- 
tive claims  to  "sufficiency,"  claims  which 
both  they  and  their  adversary  knew  to  ije 
devoid  of  tangible  substance." 

Beyond  this  severely  damaged  national 
amour-propre  which  the  Soviet  Union  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  Its  Cuban  failure  and  of 
subsequent  United  States  braggadocio  about 
its  nuclear  superiority,  other  developments 
were  making  It  increasingly  Imperative  that 
Moscow  take  a  second  look  at  the  adequacy 
of  its  strategic  capabilities.  For  one  thing. 
Communist  China's  accession  to  nuclear 
status  in  late  1964  added  a  new  potential 
threat  to  Soviet  Interests,  and  this  break- 
through—especially within  the  context  of  the 
marked  erosion  which  had  come  to  beset  the 
Slno-Sovlet  relationship— could  only  Increase 
the  long-term  political  strains  In  Moscow's 
already  creaky  deterrent.  For  another  thing, 
the  United  States  had  embarked  on  a  full- 
scale  bombing  campaign  against  North  Viet- 
nam, thereby  directly  affronting  the  Soviet 
Union's  avowed  commitment  to  defend  its 
socialist  allies  in  Hanoi. 

Most  irritating  of  all,  however.  In  the  eyes 
of  Soviet  planners,  the  whole  thrust  of  United 
States  foreign  and  strategic  policy  projected 
an  image  of  consummate  militancy  which 
could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchallenged. 
In  the  face  of  these  perceived  threats— not 
so  much  to  the  physical  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself  as  to  what  one  observer  recently 
term  Moscow's  "virile  self-image"'^— 
soothing  self-reassurances  that  all  remained 
well  quickly  lost  their  ability  to  console  the 
Soviet  leadership.  The  military  professionals 
began  to  exert  sustained  pressures  on  their 
party  superiors  to  replace  rhetoric  with  ac- 
tions," and  the  stage  was  gradually  set  for 
a  sweeping  departure  from  the  preestablished 
mold  of  Soviet  strategic  policy. 

As  best  as  we  can  reconstruct  events,  it 
.seems  that  sometime  shortly  after  the  Brezh- 
nev-Kosygin  regime  consolidated  its  domestic 
political  Dower  base  following  its  ouster  of 
Khrushchev,  a  decision  was  made  by  the 
Communist  party  to  undertake  an  across- 
the-board  revamping  of  Soviet  military  pol- 
icy—in hardware,  doctrine  and  objectives.  In 
materia!  terms,  this  policy  shift  entailed  a 
combined  program  of  fa)  carrying  through 
to  Initial  operational  status  the  ABM  svstem 
which  had  been  Inaugurated  during  Khru- 
shchev's tenure  In  office:  fb)  closing  the  gap 
in  number  of  Soviet  ICBM's  relative  to  the 
United  States:  and  (c)  shoring  up  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Soviet  retaliatory  capacity 
through  missile  "hardening"  and  dispersal 
measures. 

Conceptually,  It  also  Included  a  basic 
change  In  the  Soviet  strategic  doctrinal  ori- 
entation from  a  relatively  rigid  and  static 
"minimum  deterrence"  mold  to  a  more  fiexl- 
hie  and  dynamic  global  thrust."  Its  basic 
inspiration  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  Impress 
on  the  United  States  once  and  for  all  that  So- 
viet power  and  interest  were  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  the 
"Inferior"  Soviet  nuclear  capabilities  which 
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existed  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  past 
decade  were  more  than  adequate  to  deter  a 
calculated  United  States  attack,  those  capa- 
bilities had  to  remain  substantially  devoid  of 
any  significant  psychopolltlcal  utility  as  long 
as  the  United  States  could  talk  as  though  It 
believed  its  own  superiority  provided  the  li- 
cense for  an  Interventionist  foreign  policy. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  could 
somehow  move  to  deny  Washington  the  con- 
Tenlent  prop  afforded  by  the  assumption  of 
meaningful  superiority,  then  they  could  per- 
haps manage  to  acquire  a  more  comfortable 
basis  on  which  to  demand  a  measure  of  equi- 
ty from  the  West.  Accordingly,  It  seems  most 
likely  that  the  principal  purposes  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  post-Krushchev  strategic  arms 
buildvip  were  (a)  to  erase  the  embarrassing 
image  of  "Inferiority"  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  It  by  American  strategic  oratory 
and  by  the  Inescapable  reality  of  the  nuclear 
balance,  and  (b)  to  acquire  the  necessary 
additional  military  capabilities  to  present  It- 
self as  an  undeniable  equal  to  the  United 
States  In  all  significant  aspects  of  combat 
power.  At  the  present  time.  It  appears  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  has  met  with  consider- 
able success  on  both  counts." 

Yet  having  attained  "equality"  with  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
upgrade  Its  strategic  capabilities.  Both  Its 
MIRV  development  program  and  Its  missile 
deployment  rate  seem  to  be  going  ahead 
without  significant  interruption.'"  Does  It 
follow  then  from  this  that  Moscow  seeks  even 
more  ambitious  strategic  goals.  alx>ve  and 
beyond  nuclear  parity?  Many  authoritative 
observers  In  this  country  have  suggested  that 
it  indeed  does.  There  is  a  fair  presumptive 
argument  to  be  made  to  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, and  to  do  so  we  must  consider  the  Sov- 
iet Union's  attitudes  toward  the  role  of  the 
SALT  talks  in  its  current  national  security 
scheme, 

SALT  IN   SOVIET  POLICY 

Appeals  for  "disarmament"  have,  of  course, 
been  a  standard  refrain  In  the  litany  of  So- 
viet foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  ever  since 
the  earliest  years  of  the  Soviet  state.  Yet  de- 
spite this  persistent  verbal  advocacy, 
throughout  most  of  their  history  the  Soviets 
have  rarely  been  disposed  to  consider  meas- 
ures which  would  actually  require  them  to 
limit  or  reduce  the  size  of  their  arsenal,  So- 
viet disarmament  policy  traditionally  has 
been  merely  part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  polit- 
ical propaganda  effort  to  bolster  the  "peace- 
loving"  Image  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  un- 
dermine the  military  challenge  posed  by  its 
American  adversary.  Moscow's  repeated  calls 
for  "general  and  complete  disarmament,"  for 
example,  safely  voiced  with  the  prior  knowl- 
edge that  they  would  be  categorically  reject- 
ed by  the  United  States,  have  long  sought  to 
embarrass  the  West  by  enabling  the  Soviets 
to  pose  a  contrast  between  the  avowed  "rea- 
sonableness" of  the  socialist  camp  and  what 
the  Soviets  have  maintained  to  be  the  mili- 
taristic character  of  United  States  Imperial- 
ism, 

Similarly,  when  they  have  been  offered, 
such  Soviet  gestures  as  proposals  for  at>ol- 
Ishing  nuclear  weapons,  wltladrawlng  troops 
from  Europe,  dismantling  military  bases  on 
foreign  soU,  halting  nuclear-armed  manned 
bomber  patrols  and  the  like  have  all  been 
directed  toward  the  largely  self-serving  goal 
of  eliminating  certain  perceived  external 
threats  to  Soviet  policy  and  security  inter- 
ests. They  have  shared  the  common  feature 
of  demanding,  in  effect,  unilateral  conces- 
sions from  the  United  States  with  little  or 
no  significant  Soviet  reciprocity.*' 

Throughout  the  SALT  negotiations,  how- 
ever, the  Soviets  have  espoused  interest  In 
arms  control  measures  which.  If  imple- 
mented, would  require  tangible  concessions 
on  their  own  part  as  well  as  concessions  from 
their  American  adversary.  Moreover,  this  In- 
terest has  been  articulated  In  a  declaratory 
tone,  suggesting  unprecedented  seriousness 
of  purpose  on  the  part  of  those  Soviet  lead- 
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ers  responsible  for  It.  Finally,  both  the  busi- 
nesslike negotiating  approach  displayed  by 
the  Soviet  SALT  delegation  and  the  extreme 
caution  that  delegation  has  taken  to  avoid 
the  sort  of  propagandlstlc  harangues  charac- 
teristic of  most  previotis  Soviet  disarmament 
rhetoric  have  seemed  directly  intended  to  un- 
derscore Moscows  profession  that  it  Is  hon- 
estly seeking  a  nuclear  modus  Vivendi  with 
the  United  States. 

That  this  unprecedented  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol seriousness  should  have  emerged  pre- 
cisely when  the  Soviet  Union  has  reached  a 
position  of  approximate  militarv'-strateglc 
parity  with  the  United  States  would  seem 
even  to  the  most  casual  obsen-er  to  be  any- 
thing but  coincidence  Indeed,  It  is  most 
probable  that  Moscow's  achievement  of  this 
fKjeltion  has  sufficiently  satisfied  the  Soviet 
leaders  so  that  they  have  a  new  perspective 
on  the  potential  oppwrtunities  to  be  ex- 
ploited through  arms  control  negotiations. 
A  long  standing  assumption  of  Western  anal- 
yses of  Soviet  disarmament  policy  has  been 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  oppose  entering 
proposals  for  arms  'freezes"  under  conditions 
of  manifest  inferiority  to  the  United  States. 
since  to  do  otherwise  would  be  tAntamount 
to  conceding  Soviet  weakness  before  the 
enemy." 

Having  finally  attained  nuclear  parity  with 
the  United  States,  however,  Moscow  no  longer 
remains  constrained  by  this  consideration 
and  can  now  afford  to  contemplate  the  likely 
utility  of  some  arms  limitation  accord  which 
(a)  stabilizes  United  States  and  Soviet  stra- 
tegic capabilities  more  or  less  at  their  pres- 
ent levels;  (b)  formally  ratifies  Soviet  equal- 
ity to  the  United  States  and,  more  impor- 
tant, explicit  American  acknowledgment  of 
that  equality  before  the  rest  of  the  world: 
(c)  adequately  provides  for  the  continued 
security  needs  of  the  Soviet  state:  and  (dl 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  a  costly  new  round 
of  arms  competition  with  the  West  whose  ul- 
timate outcome  might  simply  be  to  leave  the 
Soviets  worse  off  In  the  strategic  balance 
than  they  ever  were  before. 

A  Praida  correspondent  writing  shortly 
after  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko's  1968  Su- 
preme Soviet  speech  all  but  directly  admitted 
that  such  reasoning  underlies  Moscow's  SALT 
policy  when  he  approvingly  quoted  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  to  the  effect  that  "It 
is  possible  to  maintain  that  one  of  those  rare 
moments  of  history  has  come  when  both 
sides  are  ready  to  admit  equality  in  the 
broadest  sense  and  to  view  this  as  an  Initial 
position  for  reaching  agreement  concerning 
the  freezing  and  subsequent  reduction  of 
arms.  ...  It  is  the  politicians'  task  not  to 
let  this  chance  slip  away."  " 

THE    BALANCE    SHEET 

In  the  overview,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  engaging  in  SALT — some- 
thing it  would  never  have  done  prior  to 
having  achieved  Its  hard-won  nuclear 
equality  to  the  United  States — seems  In  It- 
self to  be  evidence  that  the  Kremlin  sees 
more  than  simple  propaganda  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  an  East-West  arms  control  dia- 
logue. The  Soviet  leaders  (at  least  for  the 
moment)  appear  reasonably  persuaded  that 
mutual  deterrence  is  here  to  stay  and  that 
the  returns  to  be  reaped  from  a  stabilized 
nuclear  balance  pronilse  to  outweigh  any 
advantages  that  might  accrue  from  an  un- 
restricted continuation  of  the  arms  race  To 
say  that  their  Interest  In  SALT  Is  self-serv- 
ing is  hardly  to  deny  that  it  remains  genuine. 
They  are  well  aware  that  strategic  arms 
production  Is  an  expensive  proposition,  and. 
like  decision-makers  everywhere,  they  face 
constantly  competing  Internal  claims  on  the 
allocation  of  their  scarce  economic  resources. 

Among  other  things,  a  SALT  agreement — 
whether  comprehensive  or  merely  limited — 
would  release  substantial  amounts  of  those 
resources  from  military  procurement  pro- 
grams which  could  then  possibly  be  chan- 
neled toward  Important  domestic  needs. 
Moreover,  and  perhaps  even  more  Important, 
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the  Soviet  leadership  might  well  find  that  a 
"super-stable"  nuclear  equilibrium  growing 
out  of  SALT  would  open  up  new  foreign  pol- 
icy prospects  at  lower  conflict  thresholds 
which  formerly  v^xre.  and  to  a  degree  still 
remain,  foreclosed  by  the  threat  of  nuclear 
escalation. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  bit- 
ter memory  of  Vietnam  and  the  growing 
pressure  of  domestic  social  priorities  will  in- 
creasingly circumscribe  the  United  States' 
future  willingness  lor  ability)  to  maintain 
encumbering  international  commitments 
Thus  it  is  altogether  possible  that  the  com- 
bination of  American  preoccupation  with 
problems  at  home  and  a  world  free  of  any 
Imminent  danger  of  nviclear  war  will  offer 
the  Soviets  significant  new  Inroads  through 
which  to  expand  their  influence  and  pres- 
ence. Indeed.  post-Khrushchev  improve- 
ments in  Soviet  naval  and  conventional 
theater-force  culpabilities  and  Moscow's  in- 
creasing political-military  involvement  In 
the  Middle  Ea.st  both  suggest  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  come  to  discover  many  of 
the  advantape.s  to  be  gamed  from  Its  recent 
accession  to  full-fledged  superpower  status." 
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HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OP    CONNTCnCTTT 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
boasts  a  long  and  hearty  Irish 
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heritage.  Among  many  other  attributes, 
the  people  of  Eire  brought  to  our  Nation 
the  very  special  qualities  of  wit  an(i 
warmth  and  laughter,  and  a  myriad  of 
special  talents 

Tomorrow  i.^  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Through  the  years  it  has  been  a  day  of 
good  cheer,  a  day  to  parade  and  cele- 
brate and  wear  the  green.  For  on  this 
day.  the  Irish  have  remembered  St. 
Patrick,  the  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Traditionally,  they  have 
been  joined  in  the  festivities  by  friends 
and  neighbors  who.  for  1  day,  feel  at 
Iea.<:  a  little  bit  Irish. 

This  year,  however,  St.  Patricks  Day 
will  be  void  of  the  .joy  of  old.  Irishmen 
and  their  friends  throughout  the  world 
grieve  for  event.-  in  Northern  Ireland 
which  have  resulted  m  nearly  300  deaths 
in  the  past  3  years. 

The  present  circumstances  in  North- 
ern Ireland  defy  quick  and  ea.sy  solu- 
tions, for  they  are  grounded  m  some  600 
years  of  history.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  important  source  of  the  present 
civil  strite  is  the  lack  of  civ,l  and  political 
rights  for  the  Catholic  minority  in  Ulster. 
Backed  by  repressive  legislation,  bla- 
tc^nt  discrimination  in  social  and  political 
matters  in  the  past  h:<\e  created  an  at- 
mosphere of  frustration  for  the  Catholic 
iu.nonty  of  half  a  million.  Economic 
discrimination  and  religious  intolerance 
have  systematically  excluded  them  from 
vrtually  all  worthwhile  ventures  in  Ul- 
ster. The  minority  realized  that,  under 
the  present  system,  they  would  never  be 
allowed  any  political  power,  and  they 
attempted  to  gam  concessions— includ- 
ing the  civil  rii;ht  of  equal  treatment 
under  the  law.  That  this  attempt  evolved 
into  bitterness  and  violence  can  be  traced 
to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Ulster 
government  to  provide  basic  human 
rights  to  all  its  citizens. 

Clearly,  the  continuing  violence  on 
both  sides  in  Ulster  must  be  ended  and  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  engendered  and  nu- 
tured.  The  United  States  can.  and  should, 
offer  to  provide  its  good  offices  toward 
this  end.  As  a  nation,  we  have  strong  ties 
with  both  Ireland  and  Britain.  As  a 
friend  of  both  parties,  we  should  offer 
our  assistance  to  achieving  an  acceptable 
and  peaceful  solution  to  tlie  present  crisis 
without  becoming  involved  with  the  pres- 
ent difficulties. 

In  the  long  run,  the  violence  will  end 
only  when  the  injustices  of  long  years 
have  ended.  Three  immediate  steps  and 
two  long  range  steps  could  both  initiate 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  so  desperately 
needed  and  also  prevent  anv  return  to 
the  violence  which  engulfs  Ulster  today. 
First,  the  British  Government  should 
dissolve  the  Stormont  Parliament  and 
rule  directly  from  London  London  has 
alwavs  considered  itself  the  sovereign  of 
Ulster,  and  as  a  result,  has  claimed  ul- 
timate responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
all  the  people  there.  But  it  has  actually 
abdicated  this  responsibiUty  to  the  pro- 
vincial government.  In  fact  the  repres- 
sive legislation  of  the  past  50  years  has 
been  enacted  and  enforced  in  the  name 
of  the  British  Government. 

Second,  the  British  Government  should 
terminate  the  current  interment  policy 
which  permits  a  person  to  be  imprisoned 
on  the  mere  possibility  that  he  might 
commit  a  crime.  'Violence  has  been  com- 
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mitted  by  extremists  on  both  sides;  yet 
well  over  90  percent  of  the  people  'in- 
terned have  been  Catholics.  Anyone  with 
even  a  scant  knowledge  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican law  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  such  a  blatant  disregard  for  civil 
rights  could  be  supported.  Surely  all  men 
have  the  right  to  a  trial  under  the  law. 
Third,  London  should  immediately 
terminate  all  political,  social,  economic, 
and  religious  laws  which  discriminate 
against  the  minority.  At  the  same  time, 
the  British  Government  should  initiate 
long  overdue  promises  relating  to  hous- 
ing, employment,  and  the  poUtical  proc- 
ess. Extensive  reforms  were  promised  in 
the  past,  but  neither  Stormont  nor  Lon- 
don have  translated  words  into  concrete 
actions. 

It  would  appear  that,  from  the  view- 
point of  a  neutral  observer,  such  action 
would  provide  equal  protection  and  equal 
rights  under  the  law.  In  an  atmosphere 
of  trust  brought  about  by  these  initial 
steps,  two  important,  far-reaching  de- 
cisions could  hopefully  be  made. 

The  first  would  provide  for  the  gradual 
reduction  in  the  presence  of  British 
troops  as  the  violence  subsides.  Consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  some  type  of 
peacekeeping  force  which  could  prevent 
fui'ther  outbreaks  of  terrorism  from  any 
quarter.  The  British  troops  were  origi- 
nally sent  to  Ulster  to  protect  the  Cath- 
ohc  minority.  However,  as  the  situation 
deteriorated,  the  Catholics  saw  as  the 
purpose  of  the  troops"  presence  the  per- 
petuation of  existing  injustices.  To  con- 
tinue the  presence  of  the  troops  after 
the  level  of  violence  has  subsided  would 
offer  an  incentive  for  extremists. 

Finally,  serious  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  eventual  reunification  of 
Ireland.  'When  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
becomes  widespread,  negotiations  should 
begin  to  determine  what  action  for  a 
unified  Ireland  is  feasible  at  this  time. 

The  injustices,  violence,  intransigence, 
and  discrimination  in  Northern  Ireland 
cast  a  pall  over  this  normally  joyous  time 
for  the  Irish  as  well  as  concerned  people 
throughout  the  world.  A  peaceful  solu- 
tion, guaranteeing  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  all  in  Northern  Ireland,  must  be 
reached.  The  fighting  has  continued  far 
too  long.  All  men  are  brothers  and  all 
men  are  created  equal.  The  sooner  this 
realization  is  abroad  in  Northern  Ireland, 
the  sooner  peace  will  come  to  that  trou- 
bled land. 


HEARINGS  NEXT  -WEEK  ON  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  SHORESIDE  FACILI- 
TIES AT  U.S.S.  "ARIZONA"  MEMO- 
RIAL IN  PEARL  HARBOR,  AS  EDI- 
TORIAL SUPPORT  FOR  PROPOSAL 
BUILDS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  am  the 
principal  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  theater  and  museum 
for  use  of  visitors  to  the  U.S.S.  Arizona 
Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor.  A  full  30  per- 
cent of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
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House  has  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
badly  needed  measure. 

Today,  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
No.  4.  chaired  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne) 
announced  that  hearings  on  my  proposal 
would  be  held  next  Monday,  March  20. 
I  would  urge  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
wishing  to  testify  or  submit  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  contact  the  sub- 
committee on  extension  5-7560. 

In  the  meantime,  support  continues  to 
build  for  my  proposal.  The  latest  ex- 
ample of  this  support  is  the  strong  and 
favorable  response  my  bill  has  evoked 
from  newspapers  across  the  country. 

In  tiie  words  of  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Herald-Leader: 

The  proposed  facilities  would  add  a  di- 
mension to  this  experience  (visiting  the  USS 
Arizona  Memorial)   that  does  not  now  exist. 

The  San  Diego,  Calif.  Evening  Tribune 
told  its  readers  that — 

Tlie  museum  of  Pearl  Harbor  (would)  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  need  to  preserve  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  offer  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  the  text  of  these 
two  editorials : 

A  New  Memorial 

For  better  or  worse,  Pearl  Harbor  and  Hiro- 
shima stand  out  as  the  two  most  significant 
names  recalling  the  gigantic  Pacific  War  that 
started  nearly  30  years  ago,  on  Dec.  7,  1941. 

The  Japanese  have  rebuilt  their  destroyed 
city  and  made  its  center  a  national  shrine, 
dedicated  to  peace  by  recalling  the  horror  of 
war.  Hiroshima  and  HonoluUi,  Incidentally, 
have  a  sister  city  relationship. 

Under  the  point  of  explosion  of  the  first 
nuclear  weapon  used  in  war  is  a  cenotaph 
with  the  names  of  Hiroshima's  dead.  Many 
acres  of  open  area  surrounding  the  bomb 
center  are  designated  as  Peace  Park. 

Within  the  park  are  the  unrestored  skele- 
ton of  a  building  that  survived  the  bomb, 
an  eternal  flame,  many  memorials  including 
memorial  bridges,  and  a  museum.  In  the 
museum  the  story  of  the  bombing  and  Its 
aftermath  are  shown  and  told  with  a  grimly 
factual  understatement. 

Memorial  efforts  at  Pearl  Harbor  so  far 
have  been  limited  to  the  shrine  erected  over 
the  hull  of  the  sunken  battleship.  U.S.S. 
Arizona^  where  more  than  1,000  dead  stlU 
remain. 

Though  It  can  be  reached  only  by  boat,  the 
Arizona  Memorial  Is  visited  by  about  700,000 
people  each  year,  most  of  them  visitors  to 
Hawaii.  American  and  foreign,  including 
Japanese. 

As  the  30th  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor 
nears,  a  move  Is  afoot,  with  U.S.  Navy  sup- 
port, to  expand  the  Pearl  Harbor  memorial 
by  constructing  a  museum  and  theater  at 
the  boat  landing  from  which  visitors  are 
taken  out  to  the  Arizona. 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  cooperating 
Informally  on  planning  for  the  project. 

A  9.5  acre  site  Is  available  Just  west  of  the 
present  Ford  Island  ferry  landing,  and  the 
adjoining  sketch  offers  a  Navy  artist's  con- 
ception of  what  might  be  developed.  The 
Memorial  Is  In  the  background,  under  the 
flag. 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward.  comman- 
dant of  the  14th  Naval  District,  supports  the 
project. 

It  will  mesh  well  with  other  plans  to  clean 
up  the  waters  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  eventually 
to  open  some  of  Its  shore  areas  to  park  and 
recreational  use. 

In  Congress,  Rep.  Spark  Matsunaga, 
D-Hawall,  plans  to  offer  a  new  bill  on  Dec,  7 
to  support  the  Navy's  plan. 

He  expects  most  of  the  Arizona  delegation 
to  co-sponor  It  and  expects  many  other  mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  to  Join  in  backing  the  proj- 
ect estimated  to  cost  $4  million. 

Though  Hawaii  will  welcome  this  impor- 
tant facility,  its  real  value  will  be  national. 

After  they  have  seen  Hawaii's  beaches  and 
recreation  spots,  visitors  to  the  Islands  make 
the  Arizona  Memorial  their  No.  1  destination. 

The  proposed  facilities  will  add  an  educa- 
tional dimension  to  this  experience  that  does, 
not  now  exist. 

This  opportunity  to  learn  can  be  found 
at  places  like  Valley  Forge,  Fort  McHenry, 
the  Alamo,  Fort  Sumter  and  Gettysburg. 
other  names  that  stand  out  in  history.  It 
ought  to  be  offered  at  Pearl  Harbor,  too. 

Those  who  support  this  plan  can  help  It 
along  by  expressing  their  endorsement  to 
friends  across  the  nation  and  to  members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  will  be  asked  to 
pass  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  memorial  bill. 

New  Pearl  Harbor  Memori.al 

On  Dec.  7,  30  years  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  Rep.  Spark  Matsunaga.  D-Ha- 
wall, plans  to  offer  a  bill  to  the  Congress. 
The  Arizona  delegation  Is  expected  to  co- 
sponsor. 

The  bond  between  ocean-oriented  and  des- 
ert states  lies  on  the  bottom  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor where  more  than  1,000  dead  of  the  sunk- 
en battleship  U.S.S.  Arizona  still  remain. 

If  the  bUl  gains  the  support  it  merits,  a 
new  memorial  consisting  of  a  theater  and 
museum  will  be  erected  at  the  boat  landing 
where  some  700,000  visitors  annually  are 
taken  out  to  the  shrine  constructed  over  the 
Arizona. 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  memorial 
will  add  an  educational  dimension.  Visitors 
win  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  story 
of  Pearl  Harbor  as  they  do  at  historical 
places  like  Valley  Forge.  Fort  McHenry.  the 
Alamo,  Fort  Sumter  and  Gettysburg. 

Just  as  the  Japanese  have  erected  a  na- 
tional shrine  at  Hiroshima,  dedicated  to 
peace  by  recalling  the  horror  of  war,  so 
would  the  museum  of  Pearl  Harbor  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  the  need  to  preserve  peace. 

The  project,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  S4 
million,  coincides  with  plans  to  clean  \\p  the 
waters  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  esctend  Its  shore- 
line park  and  recreational  areas. 

The  30th  anniversary  of  the  great  war  In 
the  Pacific  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  launch 
the  drive  for  congressional  backing  which  we 
hope  will  make  the  new  memorial  a  reality. 


BATTLE  FOR  NONSMOKERS'  RIGHTS 
CATCHES  FIRE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  California  has  recently 
passed  a  law  which  requires  all  land  and 
air  passenger  carriers  with  trips  originat- 
ing in  the  State  to  provide  designated 
space  for  their  nonsmoking  passengers. 
How  fortunate  the  travelers  in  the  State 
of  California  are  that  they  should  be 
given  this  protection  while  the  majority 
of  American  travelers  are  still  forced  to 
travel  in  small,  closed  quarters  being  con- 
tinuously exposed  to  the  potentially  dan- 
gerous smoke  fumes  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  on  my  non.smokers 
relief  bill.  H.R.  4776,  which  I  introduced 
early  last  year,  would  guarantee  the  same 
rights  that  the  California  travelers  have 
received  to  passengers  throughout  the 
country.  This  bill,  which  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  establish  reg- 
ulations for  a  protected  area  to  be  set 
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aside  on  airliners,  trains,  and  buses  for 
nonsmoking  passengers,  has  received  tre- 
mendously favorable  responses  from 
many  of  the  industries  involved  as  well  as 
from  thousands  of  Americans  who  voiced 
their  strong  support  of  legislation  of  this 
type 

I  am  enclosing  a  newspaper  article 
which  states  that  Amtrak  is  the  latest 
organization  to  join  this  nationwide 
battle  for  nonsmokcrs'  rights  by  pledging 
to  institute  .smoking  segregation  as  a 
courtesy  to  their  passengers.  Surely  we 
Members  of  Conaress.  as  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nonsmoking  majority 
of  Amei'icans.  could  join  this  battle,  too. 
by  seeing  that  this  legislation  is  expedi- 
tiously acted  upon — as  a  courtesy  to  our 
constituents. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  St  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
Mar.  5.  1972] 
Battle    for    Nonsmokfrs"    Rights    Catches 

P'IRE 

Los  A.NGELEs. — Back  when  men  did  their 
smoking  on  the  porch  or  in  cloudy  rooms 
segregated  from  nonsmoking  society,  nobody 
qupstloi^.ed  the  right  of  the  majority  not  to 
have  to  breathe  second-hand  tobacco  fumes. 

Today  there  is  nardly  anyplace  the  non- 
smoker  can  go  and  not  inhale  along  with 
smokers — at  work,  in  elevators  and  restau- 
rants, at  choir  rehearsals.  In  his  own  home 

Despite  evidence  that  tobacco  fumes  can 
be  harmful  to  bystanders  as  well  as  the 
smokers — the  late.st  U  S.  surgeon  general's  re- 
port says  so  — the  cause  of  nonsmokers'  rlghta 
ha^  had  few  champions. 

But  clearer  days  may  be  ahead. 

On  Saturday  a  law  went  Into  effect  In 
California  reqiUrlng  that  land  and  air  pas- 
senger carriers  with  trips  originating  In  the 
Slate  •provide  designated  space  for  their 
noiLsmoking  p.issengers," 

Amtrak,  a  federal  corporation  and  not  con- 
sidered ui.rier  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Call- 
for!ii,i  law,  Is  Instituting  smoking  segrega- 
tii  n.   "afi  a  courtesy  to  the  passengers  " 

Henceforth,  smokers  can  light  up  In  the 
diner  but  not  on  the  dome  cars  or  overnight 
sleeping  coaches  or  in  any  cars  posted  as  off 
limits,  an  official  said. 

In  the  past  year  a  :uimber  of  airlines  have 
bowed  to  pressures  from  anti-smoking  advo- 
I  ates  and  provided  non-smoking  sections  on 
flights.  The  holdouts  are  falling  into  line  this 
week,  at  least  on  their  California  runs,  to 
comply  with  the  new  state  law. 

Smokers  already  had  been  ordered  to  the 
back  of  the  bus  on  long  distance  runs  of 
non-municipal  lines  by  the  Call'oriUa  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

A  similar  ruling  was  handed  down  to  Inter- 
state buses  last  November  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi.ssion,  which  noted  that 
"secondhand  smoke  Is  an  extreme  Irritant 
to  humans  within  its  range,"  The  order  has 
been  held  up.  however,  by  appeal  of  the  Na- 
tional .^solcatlon  of  Motorbus  Owners 

In  a  land  where  nonsmokers  outnumber 
smokers  164-m!lUon  to  44-milllon.  it  is  curi- 
ous that  the  majority  is  .so  meek  when  It 
comes  to  smoking  manners.  They  would 
rather  choke  on  another  man's  smoke  than 
ask  him  to  abstain. 

Even  in  the  presence  cif  a  no-smoklng  sign, 
the  typical  non-smoker  is  not  likely  to  In- 
fringe on  the  other  person's  right  to  violate 
it 

Surgeon  Gen.  Jes.se  L,  Stelnfeld's  1972  re- 
port s'.ncled  out  carbon  monoxide,  n'.cotlne 
and  tobacco  tar  as  the  most  likely  contribu- 
tors to  health  hazards  in  cigarette  smoke. 
Six  other  probable  contributors  included  ni- 
tric oxide  and  nitroKen  dioxide  and  23  sus- 
pected contributors  Included  ammonia,  ben- 
zene, carlxjn  dioxide.  DDT.  formaldehyde  and 
methyl  alcohol,  according  to  the  report. 
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HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

r.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 

1972,  10,000  people  from  all  walks 

American  life  drew  together  in  Mc- 

Place  in  Chicago  tx)  honor  the 

erend  Jesse  Jackson  and  his  new  or- 

zatlon.  People  United  to  Save  Hu- 

y  (PUSH*.  PUSH  is  a  young  or- 

having  been  bom  only  last 

on  Christmas  E)ay.  However,  despite 

youth,  its  first  public  gathering  was 

to  fill  McCormick  Place  to  the  brim 

1  enthusiastic  supporters. 

evening  was  called  "A  Family  Af- 
and  was  entirely  devoted  to  pro- 
ng that  the  ties   that  bind   u.s  are 
rer  than  the  lines  which  divide  us. 
his  welcoming  remarks  in  the  pro- 
Reverend  Jackson  stated: 
e  spend  too  much  of  our  time  and  energy 
g   estranged   from   one  another   by  dlf- 
r.ces    -.vhlch    seem    very    Important',    But 
d;;Terences  that  divide  us  from  one  an- 
r— race,    religion,    social    class,    political 
Itles — are  so  unimportant  compared  with 
^ne  supreme  quality  which  unites  us:  our 
""n  humanity. 
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is  a  vibrant  embodirr.ent  of  the 

anist   principles   espoused   by   Rev- 

"  Jackson.  But  it  becomes  more  than 

when    one    realizes    that,    within 

humanist  principles  and  sound 

theory  are  blended.  The  ideal- 

of  the  sixties  is  giving  way  to  the 

of  the  seventies.  And  PUSH, 

its  practical  approach,  is  going  to 

de  important  answers  to  the  prob- 

that  confront  us. 

has  a  15-point  platform  which 
the  goals  of  the  organlza- 
The  15  points  are: 

I    PUSH  for  a  comprehensive  economic 

for  the  development  of  Black  and  poor 

_e.  This  plan  will  Include  status  as  un- 

leveloped   enclaves    entitled    to    consld- 

nn  by  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 

I  mal  Monetary  Fund. 

PUSH  for  humane  alternatives  to  the 
system. 

PUSH  for  the  revival  of  the  labor 
I  ment  to  protect  organized  workers  and 
iganlze  unorganized  workers. 

PUSH  for  a  survival  Bill  of  Rights  far 
lUdren  up  to  the  age  of  18  guarantee- 
t  heir  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care 
Jducatlon. 
PUSH  for  a  survival  Bill  of  Rights  for 
I  glng  guaranteeing  adequate  food,  cloth- 
shelter,   medical   care   and   meaningful 
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PUSH  for  a  full  political  participation 
mg  an  automatic  voter  registration  as 
t  of  citizenship. 

PUSH  to  elect  to  local,  state  and  fed- 
offices   persons   committed   to   humane 
n^mlc  and  social  programs. 

PUSH  for  humane  conditions  In  prls- 
und   sound   rehabilitation  programs. 
PUSH  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  veterans 
needs  are  Ignored. 

)    PUSH  for  adequate   health  care  for 
p4^ple  based  on  need. 

)    PUSH  for  quality  education  regard- 
:  race,  religion,  or  creed. 
I    PUSH  for  economic  and  social  rela- 
ilps  with  the  nations  of  Africa  In  order 
bvJld  African  Afro- American  imltv. 
)    PUSH  for  national  unity  among  all 
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organizations  working  for  the  humane  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  development  of 
people. 

I  14 1  PUSH  for  a  relevant  theology  geared 
to  regenerating  depressed  and  oppressed 
peoples. 

I  15)  PUSH  for  Black  excellence. 

I  recommend  this  platform  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  vei-y  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  has  written  an  elo- 
quent statement  in  which  he  pre.sents 
his  own  assessment  of  the  potentiality 
of  PUSH  This  statement  appeared  in 
the  program  for  "A  Family  Affair"  and. 
because  of  it.s  significance,  I  include  it 
below : 

People  U.\-ited  To  S.wf:  Hu.M.^NrrY,    .A.n   1x.\ 
Whose  Time  H.^s  Come 
Greater  than  the  tread  of  mighty  armies 
is    an    idea    u-hose    time    has    come. — Victor 
Hugo. 

PUSH.  People  United  to  Save  Humanity, 
is  not  merely  a  name.  It  is  a  theme,  a  focus 
ol"  activity  and  a  purpose.  The  'S"  in  PUSH 
actually  ha^  two  meaning.^,  for  we  are  in  re- 
ality People  United  to  Serve — and  to  Save — 
Humanity.  For  without  serving  humanity. 
we  can  have  no  hope  of  saving  it.  Without 
serving  humanity,  our  orKaiUz.;uioii  would 
be  in  conflict  u-lth  the  meaning  of  its  birth 
on    Christmas    Day,    December   25.    1971. 

We  are  dedicated  to  reaching  these  goals 
tixrough  research,  education  and  the  execu- 
tion of  direct  action  programs.  Our  times  call 
for  unprecedented  and  unparalleled  thrusts 
against  those  forces  which  seek  to  perpetu- 
ate human  exploitation.  At  this  point  In 
time,  we  know  we  must  march  on  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  not  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  or  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Our  perspective  inform?  us  that  we  are 
now  in  the  third  phase  at  the  struggle  for 
Independence  for  Black  and  other  minority 
peoples  In  this  nation.  Though  they  are  still 
unfinished  business,  the  first  two  phases — 
civil  rights  and  civil  power— have  been 
etched  into  the  American  destiny  by  our  in- 
creasing consciou.sness  and  determination  to 
participate  with  Justice  and  dignity  in  the 
making  of  this  nation.  Prom  the  exercise 
of  our  full  civil  rights  and  the  execution  of 
our  civil  power  in  the  political  arena,  we 
have  become  increasingly  conscious  of  our 
need  for  economic  power,  and  participation 
in  the  ownership  and  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  in  America. 

Vigilance  must  be  maintained  whether  It 
is  strengthening  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission  or  fulfilling  the 
Civil   Rights  Commission's   agenda. 

Across  the  nation,  in  our  quest  for  quality 
education,  we  are  still  following  up  the  Su- 
preme Court's  overruling  of  segregation  In 
the  public  schools.  We  do  have  a  public  ac- 
commodations bill  guaranteeing  our  right  to 
eat,  sleep  or  use  public  conveniences  any- 
where In  the  nation.  We  also  have  a  voting 
rights  bin  which  guarantees  us  the  right  to 
pursue  civil  power,  and  an  open  occujxincy 
statute,  reinforced  by  a  court  deci.slon.  to 
assure  us  the  right  to  live  wherever  our 
money  affords  us. 

But  now  the  vanguard  pushes  on  to  de- 
mand and  to  build  the  resources  to  deal 
with  these  areas  of  law  and  right.  Though 
our  political  growth  has  been  phenomenal. 
Black  Americans  still  comprise  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  public  officials  In  this  nation. 
In  other  words,  with  rights  and  political  op- 
portunity, our  problem  now  is  the  lack  of 
economic  resources  Any  solution  to  that 
problem  needs  to  be  premised  upyon  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  an  economic  solution  to 
our  quandary 

At  a  time  when  Increasing  Black  conscious- 
ness is  leading  to  definitive  Black  unity, 
PUSH  takes  Its  place  within  the  historical 
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spectrum  to  fight  for  economic  Justice,  for 
decent  housing,  for  adequate  health  care  for 
all  people  and  for  our  economic,  political  and 
cultural  Independence.  Black  doctors,  edu- 
cators,  politicians,  businessmen  and  students 
are  all  coming  together  to  cement  the  unity 
that  we  need  to  push  for  the  economic  well- 
being  that  Is  necessary  for  our  people. 

Black  people,  despite  a  relatively  wide 
range  of  Incomes  made  possible  by  the  growth 
of  the  Black  middle  class,  are  still  concen- 
trated  by-and-large  In  the  lower  economic 
brackets.  Nearly  25^r  of  the  Black  families 
have  Incomes  below  $3,000  per  year.  The 
median  income  for  whites  is  at  least  40"-, 
higher  than  Blacks.  The  40';  gap  represents 
generations  of  destitution  and  exclusion  from 
economic  and  educational  opportunities. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Blacks  share  little  more 
than  two  percent  of  the  over-all  family  and 
corporate  wealth  of  this  nation.  The  picture 
is  similar  for  other  nonwhltes  Yet,  there  are 
more  poor  whites  (28.5  million),  than  poor 
nonwhltes. 

Public  welfare  has  been  inadequate  for 
meeting  needs  fostered  by  these  disparities. 
This  Is  largely  because  It  was  meant  as  a 
temporary  expedient  standardized  at  subsist- 
ence levels.  It  has  fed  stomachs,  but  not  fos- 
tered opportunities.  It  has  allowed  people  to 
survive  at  a  minimum  Income,  but  not  to 
thrive  on  a  liveable  and  decent  Income  Its 
costs  have  splraled,  but  the  returns  have 
been  minimal. 

Now.  PUSH  challenges  the  nation  to  Invest 
in  human  growth,  dignity  and  potential.  We 
call  for  priorities  directing  the  nations  to 
rebuild  Its  cities  and  rural  slums.  We  call  for 
a  human  investment  program  spelled  out  In 
an  econoTTijc  bill  of  rights,  now  being  ex- 
panded by  eight  outstanding  Black  econo- 
mists who  are  working  with  Its  author.  Dr. 
Marcus  Alexis. 

We  must  question  the  nation's  priorities 
when  Defense  Department  budgets  consti- 
tute a  more  than  $80  bUUon  rip  off,  which 
cancels  out  the  probabilities  of  serious  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  at  home  and  Institutes 
havoc  abroad. 

The  15-polnt  platform  of  PUSH  addresses 
itself  to  Issues  of  development  and  Issues  of 
human  rights.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
program  calls  for  a  bUl  of  rights  for  those 
segments  of  our  poptilatlon  often  Ignored  or 
undervalued:  the  aged,  chUdren  and 
veterans. 

Our  board  brings  multiple  talent  and  serv- 
ice in  a  commitment  to  meaningful  recon- 
struction of  Black  hopes  and  Black  dreams 
for  a  new  Black  nation. 

Finally,  we  declare  each  man  to  be  some- 
body whose  claim  to  "life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness'  takes  precedence  over 
any  clamor  to  limit  his  dreams  or  blur  his 
horizons. 

To  the  end  of  affirming  these  goals,  wo 
will  keep  pushing. 


WHERE  MEAT  PRICE  RISES  ARE 
WELCOME 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
serving  on  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  In  1964, 1  gained  a  first- 
hand Insight  Into  the  components  of 
steadily  rising  food  prices.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  them  and  all  but  one  are  directly 
responsible  for  at  least  some  portion  of 
every  penny  increase  In  the  grocery  store 
price  of  food.  The  one  component  left 
out  is — yes,  for  the  thousandth  time — 
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the  actual  producer.  This  article  explains 
the  absurdity  of  trying  to  attack  the 
"problem"  of  high  beef  prices  by  squelch- 
ing the  producer.  For  example,  a  Phil- 
adelphia grocery  chain  orders  hotdogs 
with  only  two  welners  per  package.  As 
this  article  points  out,  the  package  Itself 
costs  more  than  the  meat. 

It  Is  a  refreshing  and  encotiraglng  sig- 
nal that  a  national  business  magazine 
has  taken  up  for  the  beef  producer  in  the 
midst  of  rising  cries  for  more  cheap  im- 
ported meat.  I  request  permission  to  in- 
clude an  article,  printed  in  the  Febru- 
ary 26  issue  of  Business  Week  in  the 
Record  at  this  time,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member. 

Political  expediency  has  for  too  long 
thrown  the  farmer  into  the  mudhole  for 
the  rest  of  the  economy  to  walk  over. 
The  information  in  this  article  insists 
that  we  find  another  alternative,  and  I 
carmot  be  in  any  more  complete  agree- 
ment. The  article  follows : 

Where  Mfat  Price  Rises  Are  Welcome 

In  the  year  ended  Jan.  31.  the  price  of 
beef  rose  more  than  12  points  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  and  the  nation's  house- 
wl^'os  are  angry. 

But  cattlemen  ar-:"  not.  They  have  just 
finished  what  they  say  is  their  first  really 
good  year  in  almost  two  decades,  and  as 
they  meet  In  Houston  this  week  for  the  na- 
tion's largest  livestock  show,  they  are  not 
especially  receptive  to  consumer  complaints. 
"Tlie  last  six  months  Is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  reasonable  prices  and  profits  In 
the  last  20  years,  and  yet  we  get  all  this 
static  from  Mrs.  Housewife,"  snaps  John 
Trotman.  an  Alabama  rancher  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Assn.  Adds  .1.  D.  Sartwelle.  Sr..  president  of 
Houston's  Port  City  Stockyards;  "The  live- 
stock producer  and  feeder  has  been  subsl- 
dizin^j  the  A.merican  consumer  for  damn 
near  two  decades." 

This  Is  -only  one  side  of  the  story,  of 
course,  but  It  Is  a  side  that  Is  seldom  heard 
outside  cattle  country.  If  housewives  feel 
put  upon,  cattlemen  say  they  do,  too.  There 
is  little  question,  however,  that  the  house- 
wife's bane  of  recent  months  Is  the  cattle- 
men's boon.  The  sudden  spurt  In  meat  prices 
Is  directly  attributable  to  an  increase  In 
the  price  producers  got  for  their  fattened 
cattle,  up  over  the  past  six  months  to  35 
cents  from  30  cents  a  pound  for  choice 
steers. 

To  hear  ranchers  tell  It,  these  prices  mean 
their  business  makes  economic  sense  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years.  Depressed  prices  have 
meant  a  string  of  losses  or  break-even  years 
for  cattlemen,  while  their  own  costs  have 
risen.  Only  now.  they  say.  are  prices  coming 
back  to  the  level  of  1950-51.  and  though 
they  were  abnormally  high  then,  costs  have 
come  up  a  long  way  since. 

FAT   CALVES 

Mostly,  they  say,  efficiencies  in  feeding 
cattle  have  kept  production  Just  far  enough 
ahead  of  demand  to  keep  prices  relatively 
stable.  In  1950,  for  example,  only  about  a 
third  of  the  nation's  cattle  were  sold  to  feed- 
ers. The  rest  were  raised  on  grass  alone. 
Now,  three-fourths  come  from  feedlots  where 
calves  are  fattened  on  grain.  One  result  Is 
that  most  calves  now  reach  slaughter  weight 
In  18  months,  about  one-half  the  time  It 
takes  to  fatten  a  calf  on  grass. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  business  was 
becoming  much  more  capital -Intensive. 
This  is  true  "not  so  much  because  of  the 
cost  of  labor,  but  simply  because  the  lack 
of  availability  of  labor  has  forced  us  to  turn 
to  machines."  according  to  B.  Kleberg  John- 
son, director  and  heir  of  the  huge  King 
Ranch.  Capital  costs  have  at  least  trebled 
since  1950,  Johnsoi    estimates,  and  low  cat- 
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tie  prices  occurring  at  the  same  time  have 
meant  a  doubling  of  ranchers'  debt.  "To 
subsidize  our  operations,  we  all  have  had  to 
go  Into  hock  on  our  land."  Johnson  says. 
"and  most  of  the  money  we  have  made  in 
the  business  since  the  early  1950e  Is  from 
appreciation  of  the  land  asset  and  not  from 
operations.  " 

Ironically  for  the  big  producers,  these  ris- 
ing land  values  helped  encourage  marginal 
operators  to  stay  In  the  business.  "Many 
ranchers  stuck  it  out  for  years  hoping  for 
prices  to  Improve  because  they  figured  they 
were  ahead  so  long  as  they  made  money  above 
their  out-of-pocket  costs,"  says  Edward  Uva- 
cek,  an  agricultural  economist  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University.  Their  production  helped 
keep  prices  low. 

TURNING     POINT 

The  recent  turnaround  In  prices  was 
caused  by  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
The  Southwest  had  one  of  the  worst  droughts 
In  history  last  year,  and  this  helped  to  create 
the  first  cattle  shortage  In  a  decade  As  the 
drought  worsened,  many  producers,  especial- 
ly In  Texas,  did  not  have  enough  pasture  to 
support  brood  cows,  and  thousands  were  sold 
for  slaughter.  Calves  were  sold  early  to  feed- 
lots  for  the  same  reason.  The  result  was  a 
shortage  of  calves  for  fattening  By  the  end  of 
last  summer,  commercial  feedlots  began  bid- 
ding up  prices  for  calves  to  fatten. 

The  price  rise  on  live  cattle  has  continued 
through  this  year.  The  average  price  farm- 
ers received  for  their  cattle  in  January  was 
$31.40  a  hundredweight,  up  from  the  1971 
average  of  $28.80.  But  consumer  prices  rose 
even  faster,  and.  In  general,  the  cattlemen 
blame  this  on  bad  buying  habits  of  con- 
sumers. 

FANCY     PACKAGES 

Indeed,  they  say,  most  of  the  retail  meat 
price  Increases  in  the  past  20  years  result 
from  consumers  demanding  Individual,  well- 
trimmed  meats  wrapped  in  fancy  packages 
and  ready  for  the  broiler.  "We  are  quickly 
reaching  the  point  of  absurdity  In  meat  mer- 
chandising," says  Sartwelle.  He  cites  a  Phil- 
adelphia chain  that  ordered  hot  dogs  with 
only  two  wieners  per  package.  The  package, 
he  says,  costs  more  than  the  meat. 

Cattlemen  also  complain  that  they  are  an 
easy  target  for  consumer  complaints  because 
few  people  understand  the  complexities  of 
their  business.  "The  only  contact  most  con- 
sumers have  with  our  industry  Is  through 
'Bonanza,'  "  cracks  Johnson,  "and  througii- 
out  all  those  years  of  depressed  prices,  every- 
one thought  everything  was  running  smooth- 
ly and  profitably  on  the  Ponderosa." 

The  cattlemen's  Joy  covild  be  shortlived, 
however,  because  there  are  now  10  "^r  more 
cattle  on  feed  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and 
feeders  are  getting  nervous  that  they  will  be 
caught  with  a  lotful  of  high-priced  fattened 
steers  In  a  declining  market.  Meanwhile,  what 
seems  to  worry  them  most  Is  that  the  surge 
of  bad  feeling  about  rising  food  prices  will 
bring  them  tmder  Washington's  price  con- 
trols. "Beef  prices  didn't  hit  the  headlines, 
and  we  didn't  scream  for  government  sub- 
sidles  when  prices  hit  the  skids  In  the  1950s," 
says  Trotman.  "Why  should  we  have  to  face 
political  heat  and  government  Interference 
now?" 


LEGISLATION  TO  CURB  CHILD 
ABUSE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  along  with  26  other 
Members  which  would  help  the  States 
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establish  strong  child  abu.se  control 
measures  in  their  .iurisdiciion  and  to  co- 
ordinate efforts  to  combat  this  crime 

The  insidious  crime  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  by  per.sons  responsible  for  a 
child's  care  is  the  No  1  cause  of  death 
among  children  under  the  age  of  5. 
The  methods  used  to  cany  out  these 
murders  vary  from  smotherint;  or  drown- 
ing, to  clubbinp  the  child  to  death  with 
anything  at  hand.  In  addition,  the  ne- 
glect of  many  of  the.se  children  results 
in  their  simply  starving  to  death. 

Mv  bill  is  a  stront'  measure  which 
would  require  the  States  to  develop  a 
plan  for  effectnely  dealing  with  child 
abuse  and  netrlect.  Moreover,  the  bill 
would  establish  an  $8  million  grant  pro- 
gram to  enable  the  States  to  improve 
their  child  abuse  laws  and  to  develop 
child  abuse  prevention  programs.  It  also 
establi.'-lies  certain  guidelines  that  the 
States  must  meet  in  order  to  qualify  for 
fluids. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  which  has  a 
task  force  on  the  subject,  the  incidence 
of  child  abu.se  ro.se  .549  percent  from  1966 
to  1970.  This  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total,  however,  since  the  majority  of 
these  abuses  go  unreported.  Fuilher- 
more,  this  type  of  behavior  cau.ses  the 
death  of  at  least  50  cliildren  annually  in 
New  York  City  For  the  Nation  as  a  ^\hole 
the  leported  incidence  of  child  abuse 
ranee  from  2,5  thousand  to  35  thousand 
ca.ses  annually.  Once  again,  however, 
these  statistics  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  since  the  reporting  techniques 
are  totally  inadequate. 

My  proposal  will  coi'rect  this  inequity 
since  the  States  must  forw  ard  child  abuse 
reports  to  a  national  child  abu.^e  data 
bank  at  the  Department  oi  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  \Vc  would  thus  be 
able  to  compile  more  accurate  figures  on 
the  subject, 

li\  my  conversations  with  Dr.  Vincent 
Fontana,  he  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
definite  correlation  between  parent.'-  who 
are  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  and  the 
incidence  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
Many  of  the.se  individuals  responsible 
for  the  cluid's  care  are  barely  capable  of 
helping  themselves  let  alone  a  small 
child.  The  result  is  that  these  people 
either  take  out  their  frustration.>  on  the 
child  wTth  a  serious  beating  or  simply 
neglect  him. 

This  legislation  would  enable  the  au- 
thorities to  prasecute  the  peiT>etrators  of 
these  crimes  and  allow  the  Federal  au- 
thorities to  take  action  m  the  absence 
of  effective  State  prosecution  of  a  child 
abaser. 

We  must  not  allow  the  liideous  crime 
of  child  abuse  to  continue.  Tins  measure 
is  the  first  step  toward  protecting  our 
children  from  this  type  of  treatment.  I 
urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
take  up  this  matter  at  an  early  date. 


MYTH  OF    -FREE  MONEY" 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.sday,  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,   there  are 
.some  citizens  of  this  country— although 
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f  ir  too  few — who  believe  in  fiscal  respon- 
bilitv  even  though  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  Congress,  seem^  bent  on 
cpntinuing  down  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  propo.;ed  Wo;  Id 
Food  Fair  for  Iowa  in  1976  in  connection 
^sith  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
iqan  Revolution. 

Dealing  with  this  subject  is  an  excel- 

editorial  in  the  March  10  issue  of 

Waterloo,  Iowa.  Daily  Courier  which 

am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 

ia  point  in  the  hope  that  it  will  reach 

eyes  of  some  of  my  colleagues  who 

free-wheeling    spenders    of    public 
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The  editorial  follows: 

Federal  Help  No  Reason  To  Pttsh  Iowa 
rooD  Fair 

Availabili-y  of  Federal  matching  funds  lor 
te  and  local  projects  often  has  some  rattier 

.sldlOLis  side-effects. 

.■\mc;i^  these  are: 

1.  Creating  tiie  myth  of  "free  money"  from 
ashlngton.  There  is  nn  such  thing — "all  gov- 
umental  fund.5  come  I'rum  taxpayers. 

2.  Encouraging  a  "lefs  get  our  share"  attl- 
de  am^ng  state  a.id  local  governmental 
:encles.  This  attitude  can  result  in  some- 
:ng  less  than  an  adequately  critical  eval- 
t.on  of  proposed  projects. 
Both   oi   these  side-effects  .=eem   to   be  at 

In  the  lo-.va  Legislature's  debate  cver 
prcposed  World  Food  Fair  for  Iowa  In  1976 
coincide   with   the   200th   anniversary   of 
e  .A..merican  Revolution. 
The  House  Aripr-uriatlons  committee  this 
k   approved   a   S200.000   allotment   to    fi- 
nance  plans  for  the  exposition.   The   money 
;    be   u=cd    by   a   st-ief.al   committee   with 
b^oad  authority  to  de,--!  f^r  federal  .matching 
mey. 

Conc?rn    was    voiced    in    debate    over    the 

:sure   that   the  special   c(  m.mittee  might 

mn-.i:  the  state  to  a  huge  expenditure  m 

ider   to  get   federal   funds. 

Ren   Rv'hard  We'.den,  R-Iowa  Falls,  feared 

At  lettins  'he  i:pe::-ial  con:mlttee  get  started 

a  "cruel  trick"  to  rlny  nn  the  next  Iowa 

Islature  which   would   have   fo  raise  the 

Ihons  of  dollars  to  iniplemf-nt   the  com- 

•tee's  plans. 

.■Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  John 
imp.  R-Bryant.  declared  there  was  no  way 
:  explore  availability  nf  federal  funds  as 
■  'U  as  possible  sites  for  the  expositon  unless 
e  state  offered  some  earner'  money  for 
udles 

Rep.  Ellzabetii  Shaw.  R-Davenport,  put 
ir  finger  on  a  basic  flaw  when  she  expre.<;sed 
fncera  that  once  the  state  invests  .?200.ooo 
ere  won't  be  any  way  to  head  rfi  huge  addi- 
1  ?nal  outlays.  She's  right  Once  started,  ap- 
opriaticns  have  a  wav  of  growing. 
It  is  logical  to  expect  that  proponents 
the  controversy:  World  Food  Fair  will 
r  argue  th.i*  -since  state  and  federal 
ney  already  has  been  spent  there's  no 
•nt  m  wasting  it— ^o  !efs  continue"  with 
flow  of  ever-larger  appropriations 
And  even  the  m.cst  op-:mlst;c  backers  of 
!-?  exposition  acknowledge  that  It  will  take 
mare  than  812  mi'lion  from  Iowa  taxpavers 
tc  support  the  $98  million  fair.  The  re- 
m Under,  according  to  planners,  is  'o  come 
fr  )m  the  federal  government,  foreign  eov- 
"riments   and   private   contributor^ 

But  it  can  be  assumed  that  if  any  of  these 
n(  n-Iowa  sources  fall.  Iowa  taxpayers  would 
bi   forced  to  help  make  up  the  difference 

.A  $98  million  food  fair  gamble  is  a  misjl-.tv 
expensive  way  to  promote  Iowa  agr::ulu;re 
w  i.ch  already  has  an  outstanding  n.itional 
ar  d  International  reputation. 

The  exposition  offers  little  hope  of  bene- 
ficing anyone  except  a  few  businessm.en 
arjund  Des  Moines,  where  planners  envision 
St  iglng  the  food  fair. 

<The  Iowa  Senate  this  week  adopted  an 
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amendment  which  would  require  the  food 
fair  authority  to  consider  sites  from  all 
sections  of  the  state  before  making  a  final 
decision.  However.  Des  Moines  interests,  in- 
cluding Kenneth  Fulk,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
State  Pair,  have  provided  major  impetus  for 
exposition  planning  .Hnd  Des  Moines  still  has 
the  inside  track.) 

Since  most  lowans  can  expect  little  gain 
from  the  costly  food  fair,  availability  of  fed- 
eral funds  Is  a  poor  substitute  for  sound 
thinking  about   the   cost-benefit   ratio. 

After  all,  lowans  pay  both  state  and  fed- 
eral taxes. 
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LEGISLATION  ON  SPINAL  CORID 

I  INJURY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OP  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  McKirWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  i-emark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  inciude  the  following:  Webster 
defines  "hope  '  a.^;  a  desire  accompanied 
by  an  expectation  of  or  belief  in  fulfill- 
ment. For  tho.se  who  have  worked  so  long 
and  hard  in  the  field  of  paraplegia,  this 
"hope"  ha.*^  been  the  only  difference  be- 
tween succe.vs  and  failui-e.  In  a  few  dayj;, 
this  body  will  consider  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1972  and  with  it,  the  'hope" 
for  the  establishment  of  national  .spinal 
cord  centers. 

It  is  impo.s.'iible  for  me  at  thLs  time  to 
fully  detail  the  scope  of  this  legislation, 
but  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
feelings  and  those  of  so  many  who  are 
dedicated  to  this  concept  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  injured. 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  which 
can  befall  a  man  or  woman  is  the  fracture 
or  dislocation  of  the  spinal  column,  with 
the  most  essential  functions  of  life  para- 
lyzed below  the  injury.  It  was  a  minor 
medical  problem  before  World  War  II 
because  in  almost  all  cases,  the  stricken 
usuallv  died  within  a  year.  But  in  the  last 
25  years,  we  have  developed  techniques 
to  keep  paraplegics  alive. 

.\..-  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  there 
arc  more  than  2.200  para  and  quadri- 
plegics. The.-e  men  have  given  half,  and 
for  some  almost  all.  their  bodies  to  their 
country  and  .vet,  upon  their  return,  they 
find  them.selves  with  little  hope  for  the 
future.  As  a  result  of  aut-^,  ^porting, 
and  other  accidents  more  thin  5.000 
Americans  v.ill  become  paraplegics  this 
year.  .\nd  for  every  i>araplegic  we  see 
active  in  a  wlieelchair.  somewhere  there 
is  another  who  will  r.ever  emerge  from 
a  local  ho.^pital  be?ause  he  has  developed 
complication.s,  internal  infections,  bed 
sores,  and  just  plain  despair. 

What  noes  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional spinal  cord  centers  mean?  It 
-means  thr^t  for  the  first  tmie  data  will 
bo  colierteci  and  infoi-mation  available 
for  fJl  those  uho  seek  advice.  It  means 
that  for  the  first  time  doctors,  nurses, 
and  re.ated  health  personnel  will  be  able 
to  share  in  the  knowledge  of  the  few 
specialists  who  have  worked  tirelessly  in 
this  field,  but  who  have  not.  to  this  time, 
had  the  wherewithal  to  publish  their 
findings  to  a  general  audience. 

And  finally,  it  means  that  the  injured 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  rehabilita- 


tion and  to  share  once  again  in  what  is 
rightfully  his  and  what  has  been  denied 
him  in  the  past. 

What  is  the  significance  of  a  data  and 
information  center?  For  the  first  time,  we 
will  not  have  to  settle  for  approximations 
when  we  try  to  estimate  the  number  of 
paraplegics  in  the  Unted  States,  who  they 
are,  and  where  they  are  living.  In  my 
own  New  England,  there  are  more  than 
100  general  hospitals  that  treat  spinal 
cord  injuries  and  some  40  rehabilitation 
centers  that  will  accept  the  injured  for 
postacute  care.  Given  the  relative  small 
incidence  of  this  injury,  these  facilities 
are  hardly  equipped  to  care  for  this  most 
complex  injury,  or  even  to  adivse  any 
family  as  to  whore  to  seek  help.  What 
an  information  and  data  center  means 
is  that  we  can  begin  to  recognize  what 
exists  today  so  that  the  injured  can  get 
the  best  care  possible. 

Finally,  spinal  cord  injury  costs  the 
government  and  private  sector  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year.  The  cost  to  the  individ- 
ual paraplegic  over  a  lifetime  is  estimated 
at  $300,000.  Properly  treated,  trained  In 
self-care,  and  familiar  with  the  causes  of 
expensive  posthospital  sequelae,  the  dif- 
ference between  a  well  treated  and 
trained  paraplegic  and  a  poorly  treated 
and  trained  one  can  run  to  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  is  Uterally  impossible  to  make 
a  case  against  the  rehabilitation  of  spinal 
cord  injured  people. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague,  Orval  Hansen,  for  his  co- 
operation in  this  area  and  Chairman 
Carl  Perkins  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  who  included  the 
spinal  cord  centers  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972  and  all  those  who  have  worked 
so  long  for  this  action. 

I  would  like  to  include,  in  my  remarks, 
an  article  by  a  close  associate.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Talbot,  director  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  Center  at  West  Roxbury  Veterans 
Hospital,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.: 
Spinal  Cord  Injury 

The  Ipctdence  of  civilian  spinal  cord  in- 
juries in  the  United  States  has  been  esti- 
mated at  5,000  per  year.'  That  this  figure  is 
an  estimate  Instead  of  a  documented  fact 
suggests  the  lack  of  organization  In  the 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  is  even 
more  difficult  to  establish  the  number  of 
living  spinal  cord  Injury  patients  In  the 
country:  guesses—and  thev  are  no  more  than 
that,  however  well-informed — put  this  at 
betw  en  7.5.000  and  125,000  and  the  truth  very 
probab'.v  lies  within  these  limits.  In  any  event 
It  is  -.'.  formidable  f.^r.re  when  interpreted  in 
terms  of  human  need.=  .  the  more  so  since  it 
mu>t  be  .ickmwiedged  that  a  majority  of 
these  peoplo  ar.>  mt  being  cared  for  as  they 
should  bu.  The  fact  is  that  knowledge  of  how 
this  iS  10  be  done  has  nov.-  run  ahead  of  the 
.means  for  doing  it.  With  the  best  treatment 
i;.',w  available,  instituted  at  once  and  con- 
ti::ued  for  life,  almost  all  these  patients 
could  enjoy  lives  of  dignity  and  satisfaction, 
In  re.Tsonable  comfort  ar.d  approaching  nor- 
m.al  spans. 

This  is  a  new  development  in  medical  hls- 
t..ry.  The  first  WTitten  description  of  a  spinal 
cord  injury  patient  appears  in  the  Edwin 
Smith  Surgical  Papyrus.  Considered  by 
Br  asted  to  have  beer,  written  during  the 
fir=t  half  of  the  third  miMenium  bc.  the  pas- 
sage ends  tersely.  ".  .  .  an  ailment  not  to  be 
treated"  Similar  cpiilo.is  were  still  extant 
1  1    the    I930's    and.    sadly   enough,    may   be 
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heard  even  today.  Dick  quotes  from  a  medi- 
cal research  council  report  In  1924,  "The 
paraplegic  patient  may  live  for  a  few  years 
In  a  state  of  more  or  less  ill-health." "  Not 
long  after  this,  however,  the  modern  con- 
cept of  treatment  began  to  take  shape.  In 
194,3,  Munro  wrote  "Nothing  less  than  an 
active  self-supporting  wheelchair  life  Is  to 
be  cjnsidered  for  a  moment  as  an  end  re- 
sult "  "  Nearly  ten  years  earlier  he  had  begun 
publication  of  the  noteworthy  series  of 
papers  in  which  this  principle  was  enunci- 
ated and  developed.  He  weis  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  establishment  of  special  para- 
plegic centers  in  selected  Army  hospitals 
during  World  Wtir  II.  These  were  taken  over 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  after  the 
war  and  formed  the  basis  of  that  agency's 
deserved  preeminence  in  the  field.  At  about 
the  same  time  Guttmann  became  director  of 
the  now-famous  Spinal  Injuries  Center  at 
Stoke  Mandeville,  England,  dedicated  to  the 
same  principles. 

There  are  enough  of  these  patients  to  make 
their  coordinated  treatment  from  beginning 
to  end  In  specialized  centers  medically  essen- 
tial and  economically  sound.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  represents  the  conclusion  of  tho6e 
who  have  had  the  longest  and  most  extensive 
experience  with  this  problem.  But  the  fact 
that  spinal  cord  injury  patients  require  the 
attention  of  a  variety  of  specialists  must  not 
lead  to  the  misconception  that  a  center  can 
de  facto  be  brought  into  being  wherever  such 
a  group  of  specialists  may  be  found.  The  ac- 
tual availability  of  these  particular  skills  as 
such  is  less  important  than  they  sliould  be 
welded  Into  a  designed  and  integrated  whole, 
capable  of  articulating  at  many  points  with 
the  particular  needs  of  the  patient,  and  so 
directed  that  their  several  contributions  are 
precisely  related  to  each  other  In  the  general 
strategy  of  his  care.  The  great  danger  is 
fragmentation  in  any  form — the  tendency  to 
break  up  the  management  of  the  patient  into 
pans:  the  acute  treatment  and  the  chronic 
treatment,  neurosurgical  care,  orthopedic 
care,  urologlcal  care,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
care: — or  even  a  distinction  between  "treat- 
ment" and  "rehabilitation."  It  Is  too  easily 
forgotten  that  all  this  is  happening  to  one 
patient.  Unless  it  be  carefully  coordinated 
from  the  beginning,  its  impact  upon  his 
caurse  will  be  erratic  and  the  result  unsatis- 
factory. 

Woven  into  the  pattern  of  this  holistic 
approach  to  treatment  there  must  be  the 
go:den  thread  of  a  sound,  compassionate,  and 
continuing  physician-patient  relationship. 
This  has  been  lacking  in  the  past  experience 
of  many  patients  now  admitted  to  existing 
centers  weeks  or  months  after  injurv.  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  no  one  has  ever 
accepted  or  had  thrust  upon  him  the  obliga- 
tion of  continuing  concern  for  the  patient's 
total  well-being.  These  people  desperately 
need  just  that.  No  less  than  having  spinal 
cords  explored,  stones  removed,  spasms  re- 
lieved, and  ulcers  healed,  they  must  have  In- 
formation, education,  and  understanding. 
They  need  to  know  that  there  Is  someone 
•vho  is  always  interested  and  available. 

Such  centers  are  expensive,  true  enough, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  they  cost  less 
than  haphazard  treatment  of  Individual  pa- 
tients. Spinal  cord  Injury  Is  so  catastrophic. 
In  terms  of  both  Immediate  and  long-term 
expense,  that  scarcely  any  can  afford  It  on  a 
private  practice  basis.  Yet  somehow  the  bills 
must  be  paid  from  whatever  source  the  funds 
may  come.  In  the  public  or  private  sector  or 
through  third-party  arrangements.  Such  fig- 
ures as  are  now  available  are  Impressive. 
David  Barrle,  vice-president  In  charge  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insvu^nce 
Co.  estimated  in  1970  the  medical  cost  per 
patient  to  be  $65,000  for  a  paraplegic  and 
three  times  that  figure  for  a  quadriplegic.  In 
addition,  the  loss  of  wages  must  be  calcu- 
lated as  part  of  the  total  cost.  This  la  esti- 
mated to  average  $228,000  per  patient.  Plrst 
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class  treatment  in  prtperly  staffed  and  or- 
ganized centers  wotild  not  only  reduce  the 
enormouB  medical  costs  but,  because  of  Im- 
proved health  and  rehabilitation,  appreciably 
reduce  the  loss  of  earnings. 

Transcending  cost  alone  Is  the  sparing  of 
misery,  the  salvage  of  wasted  lives,  the  resto- 
ration to  human  beings  of  their  dignity  and 
Integrity  as  Individuals,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  resuming  their  rightful  places  In  society. 
Neither  the  general  conunvuilty  nor  the  med- 
ical profession  can  rest  content  untU  our  re- 
sources In  tfllB  endeavor  have  caught  up  with 
our  knowledge. 

Hekbeht  S.  Talbot,  MJ}., 

West  Roxhury,  Mass 

FOOTNOTES 

»  Southwestern  Regional  System  for  Treat- 
ment of  Spinal  Injury.  Input  Conference. 
Phoenix,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  1970.  pp 
4-5. 

•Dick  TBS:  Traumatic  paraplegia  pre- 
Guttmann.  Paraplegia  7:173-178,  1969. 

'  Munro  D :  Thoracic  and  liunbosacral  cord 
Injuries.  JAMA  122:1055-1063,  1943. 


CORNING    LEADER    GETS    COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  re- 
cently named  the  Corning,  N.Y.,  Leader 
as  its  lecipient  of  the  Distinguished  Com- 
munity Service  Award. 

This  award  is  presented  annually  to 
the  newspaper  in  New  York  State  which 
has  best  fulfilled  its  responsibility  to  the 
community.  This,  the  Corning  Leader 
did  admirably  in  the  best  traditions  of 
journalism,  presenting  a  series  of  indepth 
news  stories  and  editorials  dealing  with 
a  serioas  economic  problem  affecting  the 
entire  area. 

As  the  citation  reads  in  part : 

By  timely,  fair  and  full  expo.^ure  of  the 
various  factors  Involved  and  an  objective 
aualys.s  of  them,  the  series  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  community,  union  and  ma:i- 
agement  cooperation  in  making  adjustment.-, 
which  hopefully  will  Insure  the  long-term 
viability  of  an  Important  asset  to  the  cr.ni- 
munity. 

The  Leader  has  long  been  as  its  name 
suggests— -a  leader.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
reputable  newspapers  in  New  York  State 
and  its  selection  for  the  Distinguished 
Community  Service  Award  is  a  continu- 
ation of  a  long  history  of  bringing  to  its 
readers  the  best  in  journalism. 

Four  times  in  recent  years,  it  has 
been  singled  out  for  special  honors.  In 
1969,  the  newspaper  won  the  Distin- 
guished Local  Reporting  Award  for  a 
series  on  poverty.  In  1968.  it  won  the  Dis- 
tinguished Editorial  Award  and  in  1964 
was  honored  with  a  citation  for  its  Dis- 
tinguished Editorial  Page. 

With  customary  modesty,  Mr.  George 
H.  Bevan,  editor  of  the  Coming  Leader, 
has  made  a  brief  editorial  comment  on 
the  award.  To  him  and  his  staff,  I  offer 
my  congratulations  and  commendation 
and  should  like  at  this  time  to  include 
the  editorial  and  news  article  announc- 
ing the  award  in  the  Record  : 
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IFrom  the  Corning    (NY.)    Leader) 
The  Leaders  Award 

While  good  manners  sugge.st  that  we 
should  be  silent  about  receiving  on  Monday 
the  New  York  Slate  Publishers  Association 
1971  award  for  community  service  m  the 
10,000  to  25.000  circulation" category,  we  are 
resisting  strongly. 

The  award  was  given  for  The  Leader's 
combination  of  news  reporting  and  edito- 
rials about  the  Ingerholl-Rand  employment 
situation.  The  gratification  we  feel  Is  two- 
fold: first,  from  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  labor-nianage.ment 
statesmanship  which  ha.-;  so  far  re^-.ilted 
from  the  problems  reported:  second,  from 
pride  in  'The  Leader's  capable  staff  Ahich 
won  It. 

(Prom  the  Corning   (NY.)    Leader) 

Leader's  Citatio.v   Laltjs  "Fair,  Pull 

Exposure ' 

The  New  York  State  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, praising  the  "tlniely.  fair  and  full  ex- 
posiire"  of  the  economic  problems  of  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.  at  Painted  Pust.  has  awarded 
The  Leader  first  prize  in  its  circulation  cate- 
gory for  "distinguished  Community  Service." 

In  a  citation  accompanying  the  award  the 
Association  said:  "The  Leader  of  Corning, 
in  an  outstandii.g  ssrles  of  articles  aiid  edi- 
torials set  forth  the  complex  issues  associ- 
ated with  a  decision  u>  cut-back  or  phase 
out  a  manufacturing  plant  of  considerable 
economic  importance  to  the  community. 

"By  a  timely,  fa:.-  and  full  exposure  nf  »he 
various  factors  involved  and  a;i  objective 
analysis  of  them,  the  series  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  communitv  union  and  man- 
agement cooperation  in  making  adjustments 
which  hopefully  will  insure  the  long-term 
viability  of  an  important  asset  in  the  com- 
munity." 

The  award,  in  the  Association's  10. h  an- 
nual contest  for  new.spaper  excellence,  was 
presented  Monday  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse 
Country  House  in  Syracuse  by  Charles  J 
Wellner,  editor  of  the  Lockport  Union-Sun 
arid  Journal  and  chairman  of  the  Associ- 
ations awards  cumn:.uee.  It  was  accepted 
by  Robert  C.  McCormlck,  Leader  business 
manager. 

The  award  represents  first  prize  In  the 
10,000-25.000  circulation  categorv  for  dis- 
tinguished community  service. 

Other  winners  In  the  category  were:  News- 
day,  Garden  City,  L.I.,  over  50,000  for  a  se- 
ries on  the  Suffolk  State  School;  the  Yon- 
kers  Herald  Statesman.  25,000-50.000.  ic.r  a 
series  on  the  underworld  connections  of  Yon- 
kors  CouncUman  Prank  Adamo:  and  The 
Leader. 

All  contest  entries  were  evaluated  by  a 
panel  of  lndepei;dent  judges,  chosen  lor 
newspaper  field  and  public  life.  Judges  were: 
John  G.  McCullough,  editor  of  the  editorial 
pa^e  of  The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evenlnr  and 
Sunday  Bulletin;  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president 
of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.i  Home  News 
and  Ralph  A  Dunga:,,  chaixellor  of  t)-..  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Leader's  award  was  baaed  on  a  series 
of  editcrials.  datmg  back  to  Sept.  21  which 
called  for  both  sides  to  work  to  stabilize 
the  Painted  Post  I-R  plant;  the  O  :  1 
reprinting  of  a  Forbes  Magazine  interview 
with  I-R  Board  Chairman  William  L  Wear- 
ly  m  which  he  cited  the  local  plant  as  a 
major  problem  area;  and  on  Oct.  6  in-depth 
series  of  Interviews  with  I-R  workers  con- 
ducted by  a  three-m.an  Leader  reporting 
team. 

The  latter  led  to  the  assignment  of  an  I-R 
corporate  vice  president,  Robert  H.  Pope- 
Joy,  to  try  to  Iron  out  matters  here  HLs 
address  to  all  I-R  employes  on  Oct.  26  was 
covered  In  detaU  by  The  Leader  as  were  sub- 
sequent developments  leading  to  a  Jan.  18 
union  decision  to  accept   changes  In  work 
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r  lies  and  seniority  provisions  and  the  sub- 
s<quent  opening  of  new  contract  negotla- 
tl  ons.  which  are  still  under  way.  News  stor- 
le  s  were  several  times  augmented  with  edl- 
t4rial  comment. 
The  award  Is  the  fourth  major  citation  won 
'  The  Leader  In  State  Publishers  Associa- 
tll^n  competition  In  recent  years.  In  1960, 
Is  newspaper  won  "Distinguished  Local 
Hjeportlng"  honors  for  a  series  on  poverty 
Steuben  County;  In  1968,  won  tbe  "dls- 
Ingulahed  Eklltorlal  Writing"  award  and 
1964  was  cited  for  "Distinguished  Editor- 
Page." 

Other  winners  this  year  were : 

Distinguished     Local     Reporting:     under 

)00   circulation,   the   Unlon-Oazette,   Port 

10.000-25.000,  The  DaUy  Item,  Port 

35.000-50,000,    The    Reporter    Dis- 

Whlte   Plains   and   over   50,000,   The 

Khlckerbocker   News    and    Union    Star,    Al- 
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Jdrvls; 
C  iester: 
pi  .tch. 


b(  ny. 

Distinguished  Editorial  Writing:  Under  lO,- 
0(0  circulation.  The  Dally  Messenger,  Can- 
al dalgua;  10,000-25,000,  The  Dally  Argus, 
Miunt  Vernon;  26.000-50,000,  The  Report- 
er Dispatch,  White  Plains;  over  50,000,  The 
Ni  w  York  Times. 
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SPECIAL  SECTION  ON  THE 
OCEANS 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASS.ACHUSFTTS 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer,  to- 
d;  y.  for  the  Record,  the  third  of  my  se- 
ri's  of  insertions  of  installments  of  the 
Bi>ston  Herald  Traveler's  March  8  spe- 
ci  il  section  on  the  oceans,  their  impor- 
tance  to  man,  and  the  need  for  man  to 
re:tify  the  damage  he  has  done  them 
if  man.  himself,  is  to  sur\1ve. 

Today's  installment  of  this  outstanding 
report  by  Herald  Traveler  staff  writer 
Jsmes  Mahony  includes  the  following: 
Qceans  a  Vast  Food  Reservoir,"  "At- 
tic Ridge  10,000  Miles  Long."  "Oil  a 
ritable  Black  Death."  and  "Scientists 
rifv  Movement  on  Ocean  Floor." 
As  with  my  Tuesday's  and  Wednes- 
'-  insertions  of  installments  of  this 
ellent  example  of  Herald  Traveler 
blic  service  reporting.  I  earnestly  com- 
mand this  as  highly  informative  read- 
in  I  matter  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
C(  na:-ess. 

The  insert  follows ; 

Nt  AL     Fish      Crop      About      1      Bn.LioN 
Tons — Ocfans   a   Vast   Food   Reservoir 
The   world's   greatest   untapped   source   of 

:n  the  ocean;^. 
rhof.eh  some  areas  are  close  to  being  ex- 
isted because  of  saturation  fishing,  there 
other    areas    that    have    been    virtually 
touched. 

t  has  been  estimated  that  the  annr.al  fish 
cri'p  is  -omexhere  around  one  billion  tons. 
Ti- e  annual  catch  Is  about  30  million  tons, 
or  ib^'-;-.:  three  percent. 

Jeslde^  flsh.   the  ocean  contains  an  esti- 
mated nine  tenths  of  all  the  vegetation  in 
world.   Most   of  this  Is  In   the  form  of 
nkton.   the   "grass"  of  the  sea.  which   Is 
prlniary  food  source  for  all  ocean  dwel- 


lankton  are  divided  Into  plants   fPhyto- 

nktont  and  little  animals  (Zooplanktont 
Lite  ground  vegetation,  the  plant  plankton 

s  its  energy  from  minerals  and  sunlight. 

wing  on  or  near  the  surface  where  the  sun 
cah  reach  It. 

fbe  animal  plankton  feeds  on  tbe  plants 
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and  together  they  form  sustenance  for  the 
other  classes  of  living  things,  either  directly 
or  as  the  primary  part  of  a  food  chain. 

While  plankton  is  not  evenly  distributed 
and  the  total  production  Ls  unknown — 
though  It  has  been  estimated  at  100  bil- 
lion tons — tests  have  shown  that  some  area.' 
of  the  ocean  may  produce  4.000  tons  pei 
square  mile  In  a  year. 

The  growth  of  all  plankton  and  thus  all 
life  In  the  sea  depends  on  the  availability 
of  the  necessary  minerals.  When  the  basic 
chemicals  are  used,  the  pIa:;kton  stops  grow- 
ing and  the  fish  have  nothing  to  eat. 

Nature  provides  the  minerals  for  plankton 
through  currents.  The  cold  water  coming 
from  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice  fields  sinks 
below  the  warmer  water  and  stirs  up  the 
minerals  on  the  bottom.  They  rise  with  the 
warm  water  to  the  area  of  sunlight  where 
plankton  can  gr.iw. 

There  is  never  any  lack  of  water,  but  the 
right  combination  of  sunlight  and  minerals 
Is  necessary  If  oceanographers  could  seed 
certain  areas  with  the  missing  ingredients, 
the  growth  of  plankton  could  be  Increased 
and  the  fish  populatio;;  would  grow. 

It  also  has  been  suggested  that  artificial 
currents  could  be  created  to  bring  minerals  to 
the  surface— something  like  an  atomic  reac- 
tor that  would  heat  the  bottom  water  and 
start  an  upward  current  that  would  carry 
mliierals  to  the  surface. 

WhUe  the  resulting  plankton  would  pri- 
marily be  a  source  of  food  for  fish,  the  "grass" 
of  the  sea  also  has  been  considered  as  a  pos- 
sible food  for  man 

A  typical  ocean  food  chain  is  built  roughly 
on  a  ten  to  one  ratio.  Thus  to  gain  one  pound, 
a  man  eats  10  pounds  of  tuna,  which  ate 
100  pounds  of  sardines,  which  ate  1000 
pounds  of  plankton  animals  which  ate  10,- 
000  pounds  of  plankton  plants. 

Broken  down  another  way.  this  chain 
means  that  the  ocean  produces  10,000  pounds 
of  plankton  plants  to  produce  10  pounds  of 
food  for  man  Elimination  of  some  links  in 
the  chain,  ijr  making  plankton  edible,  would 
vastly   Increase   man's   food  supply. 

C.Dllection  of  plankton  probably  would  not 
be  worthwhile  except  in  areas  of  extremely 
dense  growth,  but  any  shortening  of  the 
food  chain  would  mean  an  increase  In  food 
supplies. 

.^t  present  the  fish  may  be  considered  un- 
p.T.ld  workers  who  harvest  plankton  for  us 
ar.d  turn  it  Into  a  convenient  form  for  us. 
However,  oceanographers  are  toying  with  the 
Idea  of  farming  the  sea  themselve.s  of  pro- 
ducing bountiful  ocean  crops  to  feed  the 
.vorlc1'5  expanding  poptilatlon. 

Biggest  Mountain  Chain  Is  Underwater — 
Atlantic  Ridge  10.000  Miles  Long 

The  longest  muunrain  chain  in  ihe  world 
Is  the  underwater  Atlantic  Ridge  which  ex- 
tends 10.000  miles  from  Iceland  to  a  mid- 
ocean  point  at  about  the  latitude  of  the  tip 
of  South  America. 

There  it  turns  eastward  emd  goes  under 
South  Africa  toward  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  existence  of  the  ridge,  which  splits 
the  Atlantic  neatly,  first  was  discovered  with 
the  laying  of  the  AMantlc  cable.  Since  then 
it  has  been   mapped   fairly  thoroughlv. 

The  ridge  is  as  rugged  and  as  complex  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  cut  with  deep  gorges, 
valleys  and  chasms. 

The  average  height  is  about  5.000  feet  and 
the  highest  known  peak  is  Pico  Island  in 
the  Azores  which  rises  27,000  feet  from  the 
ocean  floor,  the  last  7.000  being  above  water. 

Ascension  Island  and  Tristan  da  Cumba 
are  other  peaks  In  the  ridge.  So  are  the  Rocks 
of  St  Paul  near  the  equator  which  rise  so 
steeply  that  onlv  a  few  feet  off  shore  the 
water  drops  to  a  depth  of  a  half  mile. 

The  shape  of  the  ridge  has  been  deter- 
mined by  echo-sounding  and  some  of  its 
details  have  been  photographed  with  deep- 
sea  cameras. 
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Near  the  equator,  the  mountain  range  u 
cut  by  a  deep  gash,  the  Romanche  Trench 
which  goes  from  east  to  west  smd  provides 
the  only  place  where  the  deep  waters  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Atlantic  meet. 

In  most  places  the  mountain  ridge  rises  a 
mile  or  two  above  the  ocean  floor,  with 
another  mile  of  water  above. 

The  Pacific,  not  as  well  mapped  as  the 
Atlantic,  has  several  major  mountain  ranges, 
but  nothing  that  compares  with  the  Atlan- 
tic Ridge  in  length. 

It  does,  however,  have  numerous  deeps 
or  'trenches"  where  the  greatest  depths 
of  the  ocean  have  been  recorded. 

To  an  oceanographer,  a  basin  is  a  broad 
depression  In  the  ocean  floor,  while  trenches 
are  long,  narrow  depressions,  with  steep  sides. 

Soundings  of  36,056  and  36,173  feet  have 
been  reported  from  the  Marianas  Trench. 
Other  trenches  also  have  depths  of  35,000 
feet. 

Two  scientists,  who  studied  the  area  ex- 
tensively, described  the  Tonga  Trench  as 
one  so  deep  that  seven  Grand  Canyons  could 
be  piled  on  top  of  each  other  in  it — and 
so  long  that  It  would  stretch  from  New  York 
to  Kansas  City. 

An  Interesting  thing  about  the  trenches 
Is  that  they  run  parallel  to  Island  chains 
or  nearby  continental  mountain  ranges 
which  make  up  the  Paclflc's  "ring  of  fire'— 
the  earthquake  and  volcanic  zones  surround- 
ing the  ocean. 

The  reason,  or  the  connection  is  not 
known. 

Birds,  Sheixfish,  Coastlines  the  'Victims — 
Oil  a  ■Veritable  Black  Death 

The  Audubon  Society  In  a  "black  paper" 
on  worldwide  oil  pollution  estimated  that 
five  million  tons  of  petroleum  products  were 
spilled  on  the  waters  of  the  world  In  one  year. 

The  total.  It  said,  was  enough  to  provide 
75  million  automobiles  with  20  gallons  of  gas- 
oline each. 

There  Is  so  much  spilled  oil,  one  official 
said,  that  "oceanographers  tell  us  that  they 
cannot  conduct  a  plankton  tow  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  worldwide  now.  without 
finding  oil. 

"While  It  Is  still  so  thin  a  layer  as  to  be 
invisible,  yet  It  Is  sufHclently  thick  to  pose 
grave  Implications  to  the  marine  biologist." 

The  society's  "black  paper"  said  that  "while 
ocean  tanker  spills  have  killed  mlUlons  of 
seablrds.  soaked  thousands  of  miles  of  shore- 
lines with  oil,  and  killed  or  contaminated 
untold  numbers  of  shellflsh,  they  make  up 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  oil  lost  each 
year — just  two  per  cent." 

The  biggest  pollutant  by  far,  the  report 
said,  is  used  motor  oil  and  Industrial  oil. 

They  provided  a  1970  total  of  three  million 
tons — "poured  into  storm  sewers  and  rivers 
by  factories  and  service  stations." 

Oil  tanker  were  the  second  worst  offend- 
ers, the  black  paper  said,  "not  from  the  big 
spills,  but  from  so-called  'normal'  operations 
or  from  pumping  out  of  bilges  at  sea." 

The  Audubon  report  was  put  together  by 
Mervin  Zeldln  of  Washington.  D.C.,  an  en- 
vironmental consultant  who  spent  months  In 
'ravel  and  research  on  the  project. 

Here.  In  summary,  are  some  of  Zeldln's 
findings: 

ON  TANKERS 

The  oil  Industry  Is  ready  to  build  giant 
tankers  with  mllllon-ton  capacities  and  the 
thought  of  a  harbor  accident  with  one  of 
them  makes  conservationists  in  areas  like 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Maine  coast  shudder. 
Ship  crews  cannot  even  operate  a  small  18,- 
000-ton  tanker  properly — as  witness  the  pol- 
luted beaches  In  Nova  Scotia  In  the  winter  of 
1970  when  a  tanker  of  that  size  ran  aground 
because  none  of  Its  navigation  equipment 
was  in  working  order,  not  even  Its  compass. 
It  did  not  even  have  the  projjer  mafw  aboard. 
Some  experts  feel  the  only  answer  Is  operat- 
ing rules  as  strict  as  those  for  airlines. 
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ON    SEriNXaiBS 

They  have  leaky  valves,  leaky  retaining 
ponds,  badly  maintained  equipment,  and  un- 
used pollution-control  devices.  They  dump 
sludge  Into  fields  and  marshes,  wash  oil  into 
rivers,  load  barges  until  they  overthrow.  Ig- 
nore safety  measures,  and  commit  other  mis- 
deeds after  dark  or  behind  a  cloud  of  steam. 
Plain  good  housekeeping  would  reduce  pol- 
lution by  half,  and  equipment  to  make  re- 
fineries totally  nonpollutlng  Is  available  right 
now. 

ON    WASTE    on. 

This  largely  Ignored  problem  Is  worldwide 
and  growing.  The  one  acceptable  way  of  dis- 
posing of  It — reuse — is  a  dlsapp>earlng  in- 
dustry. Rereflnlng  plants  In  this  country  can 
only  process  half  as  much  oil  ets  they  could 
six  years  ago.  What's  more,  previous  advan- 
tages have  been  wiped  out,  and  most  of  the 
reprocessing  plants  cannot  handle  today's 
waste  oil  because  of  the  many  additives  It 
contains.  So  the  old  oil  goes  Into  sewers,  clogs 
up  sewage  disposal  plants.  Is  dumped  onto 
the  ground,  or  Is  mysteriously  listed  as  "fate 
unknown." 

ON  SEA  LIFE 

Visible  damage  Is  a  bad  gauge  of  the  toll 
taken  by  ocean  pollution.  The  dead  birds 
and  blackened  beaches  are  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story.  Scientist  at  Woods  Hole 
Ocesmographlc  Institution  in  Massachusetts 
have  evidence  that  even  a  "small"  spill — like 
one  off  West  Falmouth  In  the  fall  of  1969 — 
can  cause  a  kill  of  bottom  plants  and  animals 
over  a  wide  acreage  offshore  and  In  nearby 
marshes.  Oil  from  the  spill  is  still  around. 
The  taking  of  shellflsh  has  been  banned  for 
two  years  and  the  area  the  ban  covers  is  being 
extended,  not  contracted.  Once  the  shellflsh 
are  contaminated  with  oil,  they  cannot 
cleanse  themselves  of  It  and  they  are  not 
reproducing. 

Lumps  of  oil  can  be  found  in  every  part 
of  the  sea.  Fish  swallow  them,  and  so  oil — 
with  compounds  that  cause  cancer — is  enter- 
ing the  food  chain.  What  happens  when  man 
eats  a  timaflsh  sandwich  containing  meat  of 
a  tuna  that  has  eaten  tar?  Scientists  are  wor- 
ried that  this  will  add  to  the  heavy  load  of 
cancer-producing  agents  we  are  receiving 
from  other  kinds  of  pollution. 

ON    OFFSHORE    DRILLING 

While  the  Santa  Barbara  spill  alerted  the 
nation  to  the  risks  of  offshore  drilling,  events 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  year  later  revealed 
that,  in  long-existing  offshore  operations, 
oil  companies  had  been  Ignoring  safety 
standards.  And  government  agency  enforce- 
ment policies  were  practically  nonexistent. 
After  an  oil  fire  In  the  Gulf  early  In  1970. 
the  Interior  Department's  Geological  Survey 
Inspectors  found  that  companies  had  re- 
moved required  safety  devices  such  as  storm 
chokes,  installed  earlier  under  survey  super- 
vision. There  was  no  routine  inspection  to 
reveal  these  infractions. 

The  Interior  Department  did  then  move 
to  prosecute  nine  companies  working  in  the 
Gulf.  One  company  was  fined  a  million  dol- 
lars and  the  other  companies  lesser  amounts. 

ON    BIRD    DEATHS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  seablrds,  per- 
haps as  high  as  a  million,  are  dro'wned  In  oil 
each  year.  The  pitiful  specimens  that  con- 
servation groups  try  to  rescue  represent  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total.  Most  die  at  sea 
and  are  never  counted.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century  there  has  been  an  appalling  loss 
of  seablrds.  In  some  chronically  polluted 
shore  areas  of  Britain  and  Europe,  breeding 
colonies  have  disappeared  altogether. 

Scientists  'Verift  Movement  of  the  Ocean 
Floor 

The  ocean  floor  beneath  the  central  Pacific 
slowly  northward,  pushed  along  by  molten 
material   welling  up  from  inside  the  earth. 

Scientists   at    the   Scrlpps    Institution   of 
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Oceanogr^hy  reported  the  movement  had 
been  verified  by  a  deep  sea  drilling  project. 

In  the  past  100  million  years,  a  spot  on 
the  ocean  floor  in  the  affected  area  would 
have  moved  about  1,800  miles  to  the  north, 
the  scientists  said. 

At  that  rate,  the  movement  is  less  than 
an  Inch  per  year. 

Some  scientists  believe  the  movements  of 
the  ocean  floors,  especially  the  movements 
east  and  west  from  the  middle  Atlantic,  are 
the  source  of  a  "continental  drift,"  causing 
the  continents,  floating  on  the  earth's  crust, 
to  move  slowly  farther  apart. 

Cores  taken  from  the  Paclflc  Ocean  bed 
between  Hawaii  and  the  Marshall  Islands 
verified  the  northward  movement,  said  E.  L. 
Winters  of  Scrlpps  and  J.  I.  Ewlng  of  the 
Lamont  Doherty  Geological  Observatory. 

They  tracked  past  movement  of  the  ocean 
floor  by  studying  fossil  remains  deposited  in 
the  sediment  over  millions  of  years 

The  scientists  said  the  "spreading  center," 
the  spot  at  which  new  material  wells  to  the 
surface  and  mushrooms  outward,  Is  the  East 
Pacific  Rise,  an  underwater  mountain  ridge. 
Stretching  northward  from  Antarctica  along 
the  coast  of  South  America  and  through  the 
Gulf  of  California,  between  Baja  California 
and  Mexico. 

The  San  Andreas  Fault,  a  major  soimje  of 
earthquake  problems  in  California,  Is  now 
thought  to  be  associated  with  the  ridge. 

The  quakes  along  the  fault  are  attributed 
to  the  release  of  tension  built  up  by  the 
northward  movement  of  the  coast. 


REPRESENTATIVES  ABZUG  AND 
RANGEL  CRITIQUE  OF  WATER 
POLLUTION  BILL  IDENTIFIES  ITS 
WEAKNESSES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11,  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
reported  out  H.R.  11896 — the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972 — which  undoes  much  of 
the  good  that  the  Senate-passed  bill— 
S.  2770 — would  have  done.  It  constitutes 
a  step  backward  rather  than  a  step  for- 
ward. 

Two  Members  of  that  committee.  Con- 
gresswoman  Bella  S.  Abztug  and  Con- 
gressman Charles  B.  Rangel,  who  fought 
in  committee  to  retain  the  stronger  Sen- 
ate provisions  in  the  bill,  have  provided 
the  House,  in  the  form  of  additional 
views  on  the  bill  in  the  House  Report — 
H.  Rept.  92-911;  pp.  393-419— an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  many  weaknesses  of 
H.R.  11896. 

They  state  that  while  voting  to  re- 
port the  bill  out  with  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation : 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  In  the 
bill  which  are  less  progressive,  and,  If  en- 
acted, will  stop,  and  even  set  back,  our  anti- 
pollution effort.  They  will  result  In  pro- 
tracted litigation  and  delays,  cause  many 
citizens  to  further  doubt  the  credibility  of 
Government,  and,  most  Important,  adversely 
affect  workers  whose  employers  move  their 
operations  to  States  with  weak  antl-pollu- 
tlon  laws. 

I  insert  these  views  in  the  Record  so 
that  they  will  receive  the  widespread  at- 
tention they  deserve.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  study  them  carefully  and  to 
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support  the  clean  water  package  of 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  when 
the  bill  comes  to  the  floor.  These  amend- 
ments will  strengthen  the  blD  and  bring  it 
In  line  with  the  already  strong  Senate- 
passed  bill— S.  2770. 
The  additional  views  are  as  follows: 

March   11.   1972. 
ADDmoNAL  Views  of  Hon  Bella  S  Abzuc  and 

Charles  B.  Rangel 
Re  House  Public  Works  Committee  Report  on 

H.R.   11896— The  Federal   Water  Pollution 

Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
A.  general  comments 

Our  Nation's  waters — our  mu.-t  prt-clous 
natural  resource — are  rapidly  being  tran.^^- 
formed  into  a  vast,  rancid  sewer  Scarcely  an 
uncontamlnated  body  of  water  remains  m 
the  United  States.  A  constant  torrei;t  ,jf 
waste,  mostly  untreated,  pours  Into  o\ir  ua- 
terways  from  farms,  factories,  and  cities  A:.d 
despite  Administration  claims  of  progress,  the 
situation  is  getting  worse.  Present  Govern- 
ment programs  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 

Most  of  us  assume  that  the  sewage  we  flush 
down  our  plumbing  pipes  Is  being  properly 
treated  by  some  unknown,  unseen  plant  at 
the  other  end.  In  fact,  however,  much  of 
the  human.  Industrial,  and  other  wastes  pro- 
duced by  Amerlcaias  Ls  dumped  into  our  wa- 
terways with  little  or  no  treatment. 

For  example,  more  than  400  million  gal- 
lons of  human  waste  are  dumped  into  the 
Hudson  River  every  day  after  some  chlorine 
has  been  added  to  kill  the  odor  Samples 
taken  there  recently  showed  the  intestinal 
bacteria  concentration  to  be  170  times  the 
"safe"  limit  set  by  the  Environment  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA). 

Similar  horror  stories  can  be  told  about 
almost  every  other  major  American  waterway. 
One  mldwestern  river  Is  so  loaded  with  in- 
dustrial wastes  and  oil  that  It  is  actually 
combustible.  EPA  has  warned  that  touching 
or  being  splashed  by  w  ater  from  the  Potomac 
River  is  a  health  hazard. 

In  the  case  of  many  lakes,  the  damage  Is 
already  almost  Irreversible  Much  of  Lake 
Erie,  once  the  source  of  a  thriving  fishing 
Industry,  is  now  considered  nearly  "dead". 
Efforts  to  revive  it  have  been  thwarted  by 
the  Administration's  recent  reversal  of  pol- 
icy on  phosphates  in  detergents  and  its  fail- 
ure to  budget  adequate  fimds  to  restore  It  to 
health. 

In  every  part  of  our  country,  Industries 
and  municipalities  have  used  our  waterways 
as  cheap  dumping  grounds  in  which  to  un- 
load their  wastes.  Some  12.000  potentially 
toxic  chemicals  are  in  industrial  use  today. 
Little  information  is  available  to  the  public 
on  the  dangers  posed  by  these  chemicals 
when  they  are  Improperly  dispersed. 

In  a  recent  survey,  one  out  of  every  three 
samples  of  drinking  water  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene  was  found  to 
be  unsafe. 

We  do  ha\e  a  choice  abnui  all  this  We  can 
continue  on  our  reckless  way.  or  we  can  take 
steps — and  they  must  be  giant  steps — to  ar- 
rest the  deterioration  and  to  begin  the  Job  of 
cleaning  up.  It  will  not  be  cheap,  because 
our  efforts  up  to  now  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely Ineffective.  A  recent  study  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  concluded  that  the 
$2  billion  spent  ?lnce  1956  ^>n  pollution  con- 
trol have  merely  slowed  the  deterioration  of 
water  quaJlty. 

Wastes  discharged  Into  a  waterway— albeit 
with  some  treatment — are  pollutants.  W,-ts:es 
recycled  or  discharged  on  land  can  be  a 
beneficial  resource.  We  must  halt  the  use 
of  our  waterways  as  a  waste  treatment  sys- 
tem The  theory  that  our  waterways  can  as- 
similate wastes  la  archaic  and  it  should  be 
abandoned. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
when  enacted  In  1956  through  the  efforts  of 
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able  and  distinguished  Chairman.  John 
:  Jlatnli   of  Minnesota,   was  a  algniflcant 
nnlng   toward   pollution   control   In   the 
and  early  sixties.  It  repealed  an  earlier 
:  ectlve  1948  law.  But  for  the  seventies  and 
ties  It  Is  clearly  too  weak  and  Ineffective, 
has  resulted  In  Uttle  or  no  reduction  of 
sr  pollution  In  the  late  sixties.  This  has 
due  In  large  measure  to  a  lack  of  ade- 
;e  funding  for  the  construction  of  waste 
works,  to  various  restrictions  on 
scope  of  the  law  and  enforcement  powers, 
of  which   were  carried  over  from  the 
aw.  and  inept  administration.  Even  the 
r  quality  standards  program  enacted  In 
has  proven  to  be  of  Uttle  value.  More 
half  of  the  States  unilaterally  extended 
tables  for  achieving  the  standards. 
1969  and  1970,  Congress  began  a  slow 
of  rejuvenating  the  program  to  make 
effective  anti-pollution  tool  with  en- 
of  more  realistic  appropriations  for 
icipal    waste   treatment   grants  and   of 
tVater  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
970.  the  executive  branch,  too,  began  a 
vigorous    enforcement    program,    not 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
but  under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  In 
1970.  EPA  was  established  and  the 
transferred  to  it. 
r  nearly  a  year,  the  92nd  Congress  has 
•.vorking  on  a  significant  and  complete 
jv.  of  the   1956  law.  Tiie  Senate,  after 
deliberation,  passed  a  strong  bill  last 
.^lber    iS.   2770).    Our   Committee   held 
ty-two  days  of  public  hearings  between 
.and  November  of  last  year.  .\t  the  vug- 
.•t  the  .Administration,  further  hearings 
held  m  December.  After  three  days  of 
itive    sessions    i  December    14-16*,    the 
Tir.tee  ordered  H  R.  11896  reported  with 
iClments. 
VDted  to  report  this  bill  to  the  House 
a   favorable   recommendation    because 
lieve  that,  take;;  as  a  wh  le.  ;t  .-epre- 
an  improvement  over  the  present  Fed- 
rt'ater  Pollution  Control  Act.- 
shifts  the  primary  focus  of  water  poi- 
:;  control  from  water  quality  standards 
■fRuent     limitations.     Th.s     significant 
,:e    Is    necessary    because    of    the    great 
.i:ty    in    establishing    precisely    who    Is 
r.sible  for  p.oUuting  c.ir  -.vaterways,  and 
ting  discharge  .^tatidards  which  will  e.i- 
the   waterway  involved   to   Improve  In 


Hititutes  a  system  of  user  charges 
(t  which  industries  will  pay  for  their 
f  v.ater  treatment  facilities  in  propcr- 
to  the  volume  and  strength  of  the 
!  products  'A-hlch  they  discharge. 
.luthorizes  massive  outlays  of  cap'.tal 
le  construction  of  new  waste  treatment 

i . 

amides  funds  to  reimburse  those  pro- 

--    St.'.tes    and    localities    which    have 

the   forefront   of  pollution   control 

Id  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in 

upon  Federal  promises  of  financial 


e 
.■\.'.c 

v.th'orizes.  in  some  circumstances,  eltl- 

lawsuits    to   compel   compliance    with 

i^n  standards  and  requirements, 
epeals  the  1948  restrictions  on  enforce- 

of  the  law.  and  substitutes  some  bet- 

forcement  powers. 

■;iere  are  also  a  number  of  provisions 
e  b:ll  which  are  less  progressive,  a:'.cl. 
L"-ed.  will  stop,  and  even  set  back,  our 
5oli';t!on  effort.  They  will  result  In'pro- 
■ci  litigation  and  delays,  cause  manv 
to  further  doubt  the  credlblUtv  of 


?  note  that  these  views  are  being  writ- 
1  the  basis  of  a  Committee  Print  of  the 
iated  Mar  3,  1972.  Consequentlv.  they 
not  reflect  with  absolute  accuracy  the 

language  of  the  measure  as  reported. 

iderstand,  however,  that  all  language 
lies,  if  any,  since  that  date  are  purely 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oovemment,  and,  most  important,  adversely 
a.Tect  workers  whose  employers  move  their 
operations  to  States  with  weak  antl-poUu- 
tion  laws. 

We  cajinot  support  those  provisions,  most 
of  which  were  identified  in  a  letter  from 
eleven  Congressmen,  dat«d  February  24,  1972, 
to  our  Committee.  The  eleven  Congressmen 
who  signed  that  letter  are: 

Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

Representative  Thomas  M  Pelly. 

Representative  John  E.  Moss. 

Representative  Gilbert  Gude. 

Representative  John  H.  Dent. 

Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

Repres?ntatlve  John  D.  Dlngell. 

Representative  John  P   Savior. 

RepresenUtlve  Luclen  N    .\edzi. 

Representative  Dante  Fascell. 

Representative  Floyd  V   Hicks. 

The  principal  provisions  o;  the  bill  which 
we  object  to  are  discussed  and  our  recom- 
mendations thereon  are  set  forth  below: 

B.  H.R.  H8  96  IN'THLLY  SETS  FORTH  WATEH 
QUALITY  NATIONAL  GOALS  AND  EFFLtTENT  LIM- 
ITATIONS FOR  1981  AND  1985.  BUT  THEN  DE- 
CLARES THEM  NULL  AND  VOID  UNTIL  CONGRESS 
PASSES  A  NEW  LAW,  SOMETIME  IN  THE  FUTURE, 
TO   REACTIV.ATE   THEM 

The  opening  pages  of  Hit.  11896  state  with 
great  flourish: 

"(1)  it  is  the  national  goal  that  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  into  the  navigable  wa- 
ters be  eliminated  by  198i   and 

'•(2)  it  is  the  national  goal  that  whatever 
attainable,  an  interim  goal  of  u-ater  quality 
which  provides  for  the  proteciton  and  prop- 
agation of  fish,  shellfish,  and  Kildlife  and 
provides  for  recreation  in  and  on  the  water 
be  achieved  by  19Si:-  [Italics  supplied.) 

These  are  high  sounding  phrases.  True, 
they  are  only  "goals"  and  not  a  legislative 
mandate  by  the  Congress  But  even  an  ex- 
pression of  "goals"  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

Later,  in  section  ,301  of  the  bUl,  the  1981 
effluent  goals  are  transformed  from  goals  into 
statutory  limitations,  except  as  provided  In 
section  315. 

But  our  hopes  are  short-lived,  for  when 
we  turn  to  section  315  of  the  bill,  we  find 
that  the  above  quoted  words  no  longer  have 
even  the  status  of  goals. 

Simply  stated,  section  315  of  the  bill  (a) 
calls  for  a  study  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  i  NWS  i  and  the  Natlon.il  Ac.idemy 
of  Engineeri:ig  iNAE)  "of  the  technological 
aspects  of  achieving,  and  all  aspects  oi  the 
total  economic,  social,  ai-.d  eiiviroiimental 
effects  of  achieving  or  not  achieving  the 
efHuent  limitations  and  r;oals"  for  1981.  A 
report  on  the  study  must  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress within  two  years  after  enact.nieiit,  prob- 
ably 111  late  1973  or  In  1974. 

We  support  such  a  .study  of  the  "economic, 
social,  and  environmental  effects"  of  .ichlev- 
Ing  or  not  achieving  the  1981  goals  and  efflu- 
ent ll.mltatlons  under  this  bill.  The  more 
Information  we  have,  the  better.  We  need  to 
k!iow  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  about  all 
of  these  matters. 

But  section  315  does  not  stop  there.  It 
then  provides  that  until  and  unless  fa)  the 
study  is  completed  and  reported  to  Con- 
gress, and  (b)  Congress  e.iacts  a  new  law 
after  receipt  of  that  study  and  report,  the 
1931  limitations  will  never  applv  to  any 
discharge  source. 

We  take  ts=ue  with  this  provision  in  sec- 
tion 315.  because  It  renders  effluent  limita- 
tions inefecTe.  Putting  off  the  estab:i.^h- 
ment  of  these  goals  and  requirements  will — 

(1)  Impede  our  efforts  to  achieve  clear 
water, 

( 2  i  make  the  clean-up  program  more  cost- 
ly than  It  would  otherwise  be, 

(3)  Inhibit  the  development  of  *he  accu- 
rate Information  that  we  seek  about  the 
costs    of    pollution    control,    and 

(4 1    reduce   the   credibility   of   the   water 
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pollution   control   program   In   the   public's 
eyes. 

The  most  obvious  effect  for  Industry  of 
not  establishing  the  1985  "no  discharge- 
goals  and  the  1981  effluent  limitations  Is  that 
we  are  still  relying  on  the  old  water  quality 
standards  approach  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol. Under  this  approach,  streams  are  given 
different  use  classifications  which  are  then 
supposed  to  be  reflected  in  the  amount  of 
pollution  that  Is  permitted. 

We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  evidence  In- 
dlcatlng  that  this  water  quality  standards 
system  of  regulation  assumes  more  knowl- 
edge about  our  complex  ecosystem  than  we 
actually  have.  The  numerical  criteria  them- 
selves are  often  largely  arbitrary  and  serve 
mainly  to  fool  the  public  Into  thinking 
everything  is  "safe."  Also,  the  history  of  our 
water  pollution  control  program  suggests 
that  State  and  Federal  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  founder  on  the  staggering  complex- 
ity of  this  control  system,  which  requires 
working  mathematically  back  from  the  per- 
mitted pollution  levels  in  a  waterway  to  the 
effluent  limitations  at  the  point  source  need- 
ed to  achieve  them. 

Up  to  now,  this  task  has  been  difficult  at 
best.  Impossible  at  worst.  This  complexity 
has  the  practical  effect  of  shutting  out  the 
general  public  from  meaningful  Involvement 
m  the  program.  Citizens  and  citizen  groups 
are  too  often  Ul-equlpped  to  field  the  tech- 
nical expertise  It  takes  to  effectlvelv  counter 
the  assertions  of  polluters  and  to  monitor  the 
government's  performance. 

We  are  not  necessarily  critical  of  some 
retention  of  water  quality  standards  pro- 
gram as  revised  In  section  303  of  the  bill 
Stream  standards  can  provide  a  necessary 
floor  to  our  control  requirements  and  also  a 
check  on  their  effectiveness.  But  water  qual- 
ity standards  should  not  represent  the  limit 
of  our  aspirations. 

As  we  said  earlier,  this  Nation  needs  to  get 
a-.vay  from  the  archaic  notion  that  our 
public  waterways  can  and  should  continue  to 
be  used  as  private  sewers,  with  an  "assimila- 
tive capacity"  to  be  exploited.  The  water 
quality  standards  program  tends  to  per- 
petuate that  notion.  The  way  to  protect  our 
lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and  estuaries  Is  to  make 
pc-Ilutors  return  any  water  they  borrow  from 
the  public  In  the  same  clean  condition  they 
found  it.  This  Is  why  we  believe  the  1985 
•no-discharge"  goal  and  the  1981  effluent 
limitations  are  such  a  vital  part  of  this  bill. 
Criticism  of  these  provisions  has  focused 
on  the  steeply  rising  marginal  cost  of  con- 
ventional waste  treatment  at  high  removal 
percentages.  These  cost  criticisms  are  unjus- 
tified since  the  1981  requirements  have  a 
built-in  safety  valve  against  exorbitant  costs. 
They  specifically  direct  that  industries  are  to 
eliminate  their  discharges  of  pollutants  only 
when  it  can  be  done  at  a  "reasonable  cost". 
They  also  provide  that  the  fallback  require- 
ment— best  available  technology — is  to  be 
Implemented  by  "taking  Into  account  the 
cost  of  such  controls". 

Section  302's  high  water  quality  require- 
ments go  Into  effect  only  after  balancing  of 
costs  and  benefits.  We  shouldn't  add  to  the 
effect  of  these  loopholes,  which  already  look 
dangerously  large,  by  removing  the  basic  re- 
quirements altogether. 

In  addition,  the  debate  over  costs  has  com- 
pletely missed  the  point,  because  the  aim 
of  the  "nn  discharge"  goal  Is  to  force  us  to 
turn  away  from  the  expensive  conventional 
treatment  systems  (to  which  critics  looked  In 
making  their  cost  estimates)  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  to  look  Instead  for  ways  to  recycle 
our  wastes  and  waste  water  for  beneficial 
purposes.  Available  low-cost  recycling  meth- 
odology, such  as  land  disposal  and  Indus- 
trial closed-loop  systems,  were  Ignored  by 
the  Administration  and  other  critics  of  the 
"no  discharge"  goal  In  making  their  best 
estimates. 
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Putting  off  the  establishment  of  the  1981 
and  1985  goals  and  requirements  wUl  not 
save  money;  rather  It  will  end  up  costing 
more  In  the  long  run.  The  technology  which 
polluters  Install  to  comply  with  the  bill's 
earlier  1976  requirements  may  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  better  methodology  they 
will  have  to  use  later,  when  the  more  strin- 
gent requirements  go  into  effect.  Also,  re- 
search on  recycling  techniques  which  cotild 
facilitate  less  costly  achievement  of  the  "no 
discharge"  goal  will  not  begin  to  take  place 
with  full  vigor  until  we  make  those  later 
goals  and  requirements  definite.  Industry 
has  a  right  to  know  what  will  be  asked  of 
them  later  on. 

By  relaxing  controls  on  Industry  In  the 
post-1976  period,  we  may  also  be  forcing 
higher  costs  on  municipalities.  Industries, 
that  would  normally  Join  with  municipalities 
to  form  large  regional  treatment  systems  If 
they  are  faced  with  having  to  comply  with 
the  1981  requirements,  will,  without  such 
requirements,  be  encouraged  to  meet  the 
lower  control  requirements  more  cheaply  on 
their  own.  If  Industries  stay  out  of  these 
regional  systems,  economies  of  scale  will  be 
lost  and  the  participating  municipalities  will 
face  higher  costs. 

Postponing  the  establishment  of  the  bill's 
later  goals  and  requirements  may,  we  fear, 
also  make  It  more  difficult  to  get  the  kind 
of  accurate  Information  about  control  costs 
that  we  need  to  make  final  decisions  about 
where  the  program  should  be  heading.  By 
putting  off  their  establishment  until  after 
the  NAS  NAE  study,  the  public  will  have  the 
burden  of  proving  that  polluters  can  afford 
to  eliminate  their  pollution  before  we  make 
them  do  It.  But  the  polluters  have  all  the 
Information  we  need  to  make  that  Judgment, 
Unless  we  give  them  some  Incentive  to  pro- 
ducs  accurate  Information  about  costs,  we 
will  get  only  exaggerated  estimates  which 
cannot  be  verified. 

Section  315  should  be  modeled  on  a  pre- 
sumption that  polluters  must  Install  the 
most  pollution-free  systems.  They,  not  the 
public,  should  bear  the  burden  of  demon- 
strating that  the  goals  or  requirements 
should  be  modified  In  some  way.  In  other 
words,  we  should  establish  the  goals  and  re- 
quirements now  and  let  the  Information  we 
get  from  the  study  modify  them,  if  necessary. 

Finally,  by  setting  goals  and  requirements 
In  one  section  of  the  bill  and  taking  them 
back  In  another,  we  will  appear  to  the  public 
to  be  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  otir  mouths. 
As  it  stands,  section  315  looks  too  much  like 
the  fine  print  on  the  classic  marine  Insur- 
ance contract.  We  think  we  owe  the  public 
a  forthright  statement  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Is  Congress  so  near-sighted  that  we  carmot 
realize  that  constantly  changing  the  ground 
rules  for  water  pollution  control  leads  only  to 
uncertainty  and  chaos?  Let  us  legislate  for 
longer  than  three  to  five  years.  Certainly,  a 
decade  is  not  today  a  long  period  of  time. 

If  the  NAS  NEA  study  should  show  that 
the  1981  requirements  and  the  1985  goals 
need  to  be  changed  In  some  way,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  Congress  wUl  take  the  necessary 
steps.  Let  the  public  know  that  we  are  not 
simply  studying  the  problem.  We  are  going 
ahead  with  our  commitment  to  clean  water. 

We  recommend  appropriate  amendments 
to  the  bill  to  make  effective  what  we  promise 
In  section  102  of  the  bill. 

C.  THE  BILL  WOULD  REPEAL  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
PERMIT  PROGRAM  AND  HAND  IT  OVER  TO  STATE 
CONTROL  AFTER  ENACTMENT  WITH  NO  GUAR- 
ANTEED FEDERAL  REVIEW  OF  PEBMITS  ISSUED 
BV  STATES  AND  NO  NATIONAL  MINIMUM  EF- 
FLUENT REQUIREMENTS  FOB  EACH  STATE  PER- 
MIT. THIS  WILL  SURELY  RESULT  IN  SOME 
COMPANIES  HAVING  A  COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE 
OVER  OTHERS  AND   LOSS   OF  JOBS 

1. 

On  December  23,  1970,  President  Nlxon  Is- 
sued Executive  Order  11574  establishing,  un- 
der the  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  a  mandatory  per- 
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mlt  system  for  all  Industries  discharging 
toxic  and  other  wastes  into  the  Nation's 
waterways.  Under  the  order,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  manages  the  program,  but  EPA 
is  given  final  authority  over  whether  a  permit 
shall  issue  from  a  water  quality  standpoint. 

Since  July  1,  1971,  when  the  program  be- 
gan, more  than  20,000  permit  applications 
have  been  received  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
13,543  of  these  are  now  being  reviewed  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  pro- 
gram has  already  had  some  excellent  results. 

It  has  caused  Industrial  plant  officials  to 
learn — some  for  the  first  time — about  the 
composition  and  quantity  of  wastes  poured 
daily  Into  our  waterways  in  a  partially  treated 
or  untreated  form. 

It  has  led  these  same  officials  to  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  curtail  these  discharges  and 
to  plan  and  Install  better  treatment.  Includ- 
ing, In  some  cases  systems  that  recycle  the 
the  wastes. 

It  has  given  EPA  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  what  and  where  wastes  are  dis- 
charged Into  waterways. 

It  has  Identified  and  Is  limiting  toxic  con- 
stituents In  treated  water  which  were  previ- 
ously uncontrolled. 

It  has  encouraged  some  Industries  to  con- 
nect to  municipal  treatment  systems  for 
treatment  of  wastes. 

Some  specific  examples  of  the  positive  as- 
pects of  the  permit  program  are  set  forth  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  views. 

Most  Important,  the  permit  program  has 
created  a  climate  In  which  local  and  State 
agencies  can  become  more  stern  In  their 
enforcement  policies.  Industry.  tc»  its  great 
credit,  has  shown  a  new  willingness  to  co- 
of>erate  and  to  get  the  Job  done. 

In  a  Wall  Street  Jotirnal  article  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1971,  Kansas  City's  water  pollution 
control  director  commented  on  the  effect  of 
the  program  as  follows:  "The  Federal  permit 
program  helped  tne  do  my  policing  job." 
I  Italics  supplied.] 

Mr.  John  Quarles.  EP.^'s  Assistant  .Admin- 
istrator and  General  Counsel,  summari/ed 
this  on  November  5,  1971.  when  he  said: 
(Hearings.  House  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee,  p.  1147)  : 

"There  have  already  been  many  pcvsltlve 
results  flowing  from  the  permit  program. 
Industries  not  previously  aware  of  the  exact 
nature  or  extent  of  their  discharge  have 
been  required  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
per.niit  application  much  information  not 
previously  known  or  reported.  Many  com- 
panies have  dLscovered  hazf.rdous  and  toxic 
materials  In  their  dhscharges  whose  presence 
w?  previously  unsu.'^pectcd, 

"By  studying  the  water  quality  character- 
istics of  their  present  Installations.  »oTne 
companies  have  been  able  to  apply  their  ex- 
perience in  planning  new  facilities.  Also,  in 
reviewing  plant  processes,  companies  have 
turned  up  pipes  and  outfalls  whose  exis'ence 
was  previously  unsuspected.  Laboratory  anal- 
yses of  discharges  have  shown  In  some 
cases  that  treatment  systems  were  not  op- 
erating as  effectively  as  was  believed. 

"Certain  companies,  as  a  result  of  the 
permit  program,  have  been  Induced  tc  take 
corrective  measures  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
discharges  on  their  own  Initiative  prior  to 
any  specific  permit  requirements  being  im- 
posed—e.g..  connecting  to  municipal  treat- 
ment systems;  Installing  aeration  lagoons; 
planning  for  pretreatment,  recycling,  and /or 
heavy  metals  recovery." 

But  H.R.  11896  would  abandon  all  these 
successes  for  a  much  weaker  program. 

n 

H.R.  11896  would  eliminate  President 
Nixon's  permit  program.  In  Its  place,  a  new 
ElPA  permit  program  would  be  established 
which  would  subsume  the  Refuse  Act  per- 
mit program,  but  this  new  program  would 
be  a  mere  shadow  of  the  current  one. 

To  be  sure,  EPA  will  be  authorized— on 
paper  to  Issue  permits  to  discharge  wastes, 
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but  It  will  have  this  power  only  with  re- 
gard to  States  which  do  not  want  to  Issue 
permits. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  program  will 
not  rest  at  EPA,  The  musical  chairs  will 
continue.  It  will  be  dispersed  to  all  50  States, 
and  be  subject  to  little  or  no  Federal  con- 
trol. In  short,  the  bill  dismantles  the  F'ed- 
eral  Refuse  Act  permit  program  established 
by  President  NiXon  and  scatters  the  pieces 
to  the  States. 

The  re.^uit  will  be  chaos  and  delay. 

We  heard  loud  laments  from  those  who 
opposed  the  Refuse  Act  permit  program. 
They  said  there  would  be  from  100,000  to 
300.000  applications  which  would  bury  EPA 
in  paperworlt.  But  tliese  astronomical  figures 
have  not   materialized. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  have  been  about 
20,000  applications,  a  figure  which  EPA  as- 
sures u.s  represents  95  percent  of  the  dis- 
charges Into  navigable  waterways  EPA  has 
been  pr(;cesslng  these  applications  with  con- 
siderable vigor  and  Is  well  on  the  way  to 
completing  the  task  of  establishing  the  Re- 
fuse Act  permit  program. 

The  bill  Will  delay  the  issuance  of  permits 
to  industry,  which  will  in  turn  delay  Install- 
ing effective  treatment  systems.  The  result: 
continued  pollution  of  our  waterways.  In- 
deed, under  this  bill,  it  will  be  at  least  1973 
before  the  States  can  begin  to  haiidle  this 
permit  program  Can  we  afford  to  wait  that 
long? 

If  continued,  the  Refuse  Act  oermlt  pro- 
gram can  insare  a  nation. il  approach  to 
water  quality.  It  will,  as  EPA  states,  avoid 
"giving  some  companies  an  advantage  over 
others,  depending  on  the  State  li  which 
they  are  located."  It  will  protect  workers 
whose  Jobs  are  threatened  by  employers 
who  move  their  production  to  avoid  the 
strict  antl-poUutlon  standards  and  require- 
ments of  certain  States 

A  typical  example  of  this  sort  of  ecologi- 
cal bliickmail  is  that  of  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Corporation,  which  cited  strict  Washington 
State  pollution  standards  as  the  reason  for 
the  recent  closing  of  one  of  its  ancient 
plants  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  As  a  result, 
300  workers,  some  of  whom  Iiad  been  with 
the  company  for  many  years  were  laid  off, 
and  the  plant's  production  was  moved  to  a 
newer  facility  In  North  Carolina. 

This  bill  win  encourage  more  such  Job 
losses,  we  fear. 

Ill 

Under  the  bill.  EPA  is  merely  a  conduit. 
The  States,  not  EPA  will  run  the  program. 

Sectio:i  402(a)  (5)  of  H.R.  11896  lets  EPA, 
for  180  days  after  the  bill  becomes  law, 
"authorize  a  State,  which  .  .  .  has  the  capa- 
bility of  administering  a  permit  program" 
to  issue  permits.  To  be  sure,  EPA  must  pub- 
lish "guidelines  establishing  the  minimum 
procedural  and  other  elements"  Involved  In 
the  transfer  of  the  permit  program,  but  the 
bill  offers  only  vague  and  Indefinite  ex- 
amples of  what  Is  to  be  Included  In  those 
guidelines,  such  as  monitoring  and  reporting 
requirements  and  "enforcement  provisions". 

Alier  this  180  day  period,  a  State  wishing 
t«  continue  to  issue  permits  must  provide 
a  better  description  of  Its  permit  program. 
but  once  that  program  ha;;  been  approved. 
EP.A's  control  over  It  and  the  permits  Issued 
under  it  will  be  almost  non-existent. 

EPA  will  have  virtually  no  control  over 

permits — 

On  the  one  hand  (section  402(d)(1))  the 
bill  tells  the  Stateis  to  transmit"  to  EPA 
a  copy  of  each  permit  application  and  to 
keep  EPA  apprised  of  each  stage  of  the  ap- 
plication proceedings  But  on  the  other  hand 
(section  402(e)  ),  authorizes  EPA  "to  waive" 
this  requirement,  as  to  "any  category  of  point 
sources",  when  the  State  permit  program  has 
been  approved 

Even  If  such  a  waiver  Is  not  given,  EPA 
cannot  "object"  to  the  Issuance  of  the  permit 
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unless  the  waters  of  a  second  State  will  be 
a  Tected  by  such  Issuance  and  such  second 
S^te  "objects  in  writing"  to  Ite  Issuance 
(ectlon  402(dM2)).  But  even  this  shadow 
o  '  Federal  authority  can  be  waived  by  ETA 
a  ,  the  time,  the  State  receives  approval  of 
ijs  permit  program. 

EPA's  inadequate  control  over  the  State 
program 

Once  a  State  permit  program  Is  approved 
bl-  EPA.  It  can  "withdraw  approval"  of  the 
p  ogram  only  after  notice,  a  public  hearing, 
a  .d  a  waiting  period  of  at  least  90  days.  Even 
then,  the  bill  does  not  require  EPA  to  Inl- 
tlite  withdrawal  proceedings  against  a  State 
tl  lat  falls  to  comply  with  its  approval  condl- 
tlDns.  Indeed.  It  is  quite  poaeible  that  any 
A  Imlnlstratlon  would  find  It  politically  dls- 
teful  to  compel  a  State  to  comply  with  the 
lajw. 

Later,  we  will  discuss  the  citizen  suit  pro- 
vfelons  of  this  bin.  We  point  out,  however, 
taat  those  provisions  give  citizens  the  right 
sue  EPA's  Administrator  to  require  EPA  to 
ptrform  any  "duty"  other  than  a  "discretion- 
al y  duty."  However,  the  withdrawal  author- 
it  ,-  of  section  402(e)  (3)  of  the  bill  Is  "dlscre- 
t:  >nary."  Until  a  public  hearing  Is  held.  EPA 
!s  not  required  to  "determine"  that  wlth- 
di  awal  Is  or  Is  not  appropriate.  EPA's  Admln- 
Is  rator  has  total  discretion  as  to  whether  or 
n(  t  a  hearing  shall  be  called. 

Thus,  under  the  bill,  once  EPA  approves  a 
Slate  permit  program  (the  EPA  AdmlnlBtra- 
tor  must  act  on  It  90  days  after  receiving  It 
fr  )m  the  State) .  all  Federal  ties  to  the  permit 
program  are  severed.  The  State  is  not  EPA's 
delegate.  Even  the  policies  and  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
19  59  win  not  apply  to  the  State  permit  pro- 
2rp.m  and  environmental  Impact  statements 
I  therefore  not  be  required. 
EPA's  powers  to  act  against  a  discharger 
lO  violates  the  law  will  also  be  cut  off.  The 
1.  in  section  402(2),  specifically  statea  that 
jmpUance  with  a  permit  Issued  •  •  •  shall 
deemed  compliance"  with  all  other  provl- 
<  ns  of  the  bill,  except  those  relating  to  toxic 
cflutants.  Thus,  once  the  State  Issues  a  per- 
to  a  polluter,  EPA  cannot  abate  his  pol- 
lon  unless  It  is  toxic  pollution.  This  is 
trie  even  when  EPA  fully  Itnows  that  the 
pe  rmlt  Is  hardly  worth  the  paper  it  Is  written 


IV 

.Ve  cannot  support  this  almost  total  abdi- 
c:t;lon  of  Federal  re.sponslbl!lty  for  prevent- 
U\.',  the  solution  of  the  Nation's  navierab'.e 
ws  terways,  many  of  which  cross  State  bound- 
ar  es. 

\    permit    program    run    by    50    different 
err.ments  without  a:.y   meaningful  Fed- 
ertl  control   will   become  an  environmental 
fhtmare.  It  will  encourage  industries  that 
like   the  tough  permit   administration  of 
9  State  to  relocate  to  a  less  progressive 
f.   The  result  will   be  economic   hardship 
fsJ   workers   in   States   which  efTective'.y   en- 
f Di  ce  their  anti-pollution  laws. 

Ve  recommend  that  section  402  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill,  and  that  the  present 
Feleral  permit  program.  esrtabUshed  by  Exec- 
ut  ve  Order  11574.  t>e  retained. 

f   this   is   not   done,    and   the   StAtes   are 
allbwed  to  issue  permits,  then,  at  the  very 
leist.  the  bill  should  give  EPA  authority. 
a  I   to  review  all  pyermit  applications;  and 
b )  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  any  p>ermlt 
to  which  it  objects 

i'urther.  the  bill  should  require  that  EPA 
wi  hdraw  approval  of  any  State  permit  pro- 
gr:  m  which  Is  not  being  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  conditions  of 
ap  >roval. 

(ksngress  should  not  be  weaker  than  the 
Pri«ldent  In  this  regard,  but  If  we  paas 
H  U.  n89«  with  section  403  as  presently 
drifted,  it  will  be. 
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D,  THE  BILL  GIVES  THE  POLLITF.R  WHO  FILES 
.\N  APPLIC.^TION  FOR  \  PERMIT  IMMUNny 
UNTIL  1976  FROM  ANY  ENFORCEMENT  ACTION 
BY  EPA  OR  A  U.S.  ATTORNEY  VNDER  THE  BILL 
OR  THE  1899  REFUSE  ACT,  THIS  EFFECTIVELY 
REPEALS  THE  REFUSE  ACT  AS  AN  ANTI- 
POLLUTION TOOL  AGAINST  CONTINUING  WASTE 
DISCHARGES 

Section  402(1)  of  the  bill  provides  that  If 
a  polluter  flies  an  application  for  a  permit 
to  discharge  wastes  into  a  waterway,  that 
discharge  ■■shall  not  be  a  violation"  of  the 
bill  or  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976.  unless  EI'A  or  a  State  has  acted 
finally  on  the  application. 

This  may  give  many  polluters  complete 
irnmunity  from  prosecution,  either  civilly  or 
criminally,  for  the  next  4  years  under  the 
new  bill  and  under  the  Refuse  Act.  The 
polluter  can  discharge  such  wastes  as  metals, 
salts,  acids,  cyanides,  brines,  grease,  food 
product  wastes,  animal  wastes,  and  textile 
and  pulp  and  p^iper  mill  wastes  in  violation 
of  the  law  with  Impunitv. 
This  is  folly. 

President  Nlxon^s  regulations  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Refuse  Act  permit  program  (33 
CFR  sec.   209,131id)  i4|  )    clearly  state: 

•■.\11  discharges  or  deposits  to  which  the 
Refuse  Act  is  applicable  •  •  •  are  unlaw- 
ful unless  authorized  by  an  appropriate  per- 
mit •  •  *.  Any  such  discharges  or  deposits 
not  authorized  by  an  appropriate  permit  may 
result  in  the  institution  of  Irgal  proceedings 
in  appropriate  cases  for  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Refuse  Act.*  •  •  the  mere  fil- 
ing of  an  application  requesting  permission 
to  discharge  or  deposit  (wastes)  info  navig- 
able waters  or  tributaries  thereof  will  not 
preclude  legal  action  in  appropriate  cases 
for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Refuse 
Act."  I  Italics  supplied.] 

Even  with  President  Nixon's  quite  proper 
regulation,  EPA  or  the  Corps  ha.s  not  Initiated 
a  wholesale  program  of  prosecuting  those  who 
filed  for  permits.  There  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  EPA  will  do  so  in  the  future.  But 
the  mere  threat  of  such  civil  or  criminal 
action  is  quite  helpful  to  EPA  and  the  Corps 
in  insuring  prompt  compliance  with  the  law. 
The  bill  does  not  expressly  repeal  the  Ref- 
use Act  of  1899.  but  this  immunity  provision 
has  much  the  same  effect — repeal  of  the  1899 
law  as  an  anti-pollution  tool.  The  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  prosecute  only  the  ac- 
cidental, occasional  polluter,  but  the  egregi- 
ous polluter  will  go  scot-free  for  four  vears  if 
he  applies  for  a  permit  and  it  is  not  acted 
upon  quickly. 

On  September  24,  1971,  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Henry  S,  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  and  urged  that 
the  Refuse  Act  not  be  repealed  or  modified 
bv  HR  11896.  He  said  (Hearings,  pp  2236- 
2237 )  : 

■I  would  not  be  here  today  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  recent  days  witnesses  for  both  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  Administration  testified  before  this  com- 
mi'tee  and  recommended  amendments  to 
the  1899  Refuse  Art. 

"The  NAM  witness.  Dr  William  Haun.  rec- 
ommended on  September  13  that  the  Refuse 
Act  be  amended  -.so  as  to  limit'  it  to  consid- 
eration of  anchorage  and  navigation"  only, 

"If  the  NAM  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted,  the  Refuse  Act  would  be  "gutted" 
as  an  effective  anti-pollution  tool.  Not  even 
an  empty  shell  would  be  left, 

"The  NAM  amendment  would  take  away  an 
effective  tool  for  citizen  participation.  The 
Refuse  Act  has  become  widely  known,  malnlv 
because  of  its  provision  that  an  Informer 
who  gives  information  which  'leads  to  a  con- 
viction' is  entitled  to  one-half  the  fine  I 
myself  have  used  this  law  to  inform  U.S.  At- 
torneys in  Wisconsin  of  scores  of  cases  of 
polluting  discharges  by  industry  into  our 
waterways.  I  have  collected  half  the  fine  in 
several  of  the  cases  prosecuted  thus  far,  and 
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I  have  donated  my  share  of  the  fines  to  help 
municipalities  cure  their  municipal  water 
pollution.  ~ 

"Other  citizens  have  also  helped  U.S.  At- 
torneys throughout  the  Nation  In  providing 
Information  on  polluting  discharges.  Under 
the  permit  program,  they  will  be  able  to 
review  permit  applications  and  make  their 
views  known  on  them  to  the  Corps  and  EPA 
at  public  hearings.  When  a  discharger  fails 
to  file  an  application,  the  citizen  can  Inform 
the  U.S.  Attorney  who,  according  to  a  very 
recent  report.  Is  on  the  Corps'  'backs  everv 
day'  anxious  to  file  actions  against  such  dls- 
chargers.  If  a  permit  Is  Issued,  the  citizen 
can  monitor  compliance  and  Inform  the  Gov- 
ernment of  any  violation, 

"Thus,  the  Refuse  Act  is  a  law  that  has 
stirred  citizen  interest  and  participation. 
It  has  also  stirred  the  ire  of  many  polluters. 
They  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  this  simple  one- 
paragraph  law.  One  State  untness  who  com- 
plained about  its  lise  recently  said  that  'in- 
voking of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  .  .  .  overnight, 
placed  the  Federal  Government  with  boots 
and  helmets  in  the  front  office  of  nearly  every 
uaste-discharging  industry  in  the  nation'. 

"1  for  one  cannot  think  of  a  better  place 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  if  we  are  to 
halt  the  degradation  of  our  waters.  It  is 
time — indeed,  long  overdue — that  the  indus- 
trial polluters  of  this  nation  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  the  Government's  army  of  enfor- 
cers, meek  as  they  are. 

"The  NAM  recommendation  would  also  re- 
sult In  abandoning  the  'No  Polluting  Dis- 
charge' standard  of  the  1899  law.  The  old 
'assimilative'  capacity  theory  under  which 
our  waters  are  simply  private  sewers  of  the 
polluters  would  then  continue  to  reign 
supreme. 

"Only  three  days  after  the  NAM  urged  this 
gutting  amendment,  the  Administration,  fol- 
lowing the  NAM  line,  also  testified  before  this 
Committee.  The  Administration  witneea  be- 
gan by  extolling  the  \-1rtues  of  the  1899  law 
and  ended  up  by  urging  that  It  be  emascu- 
lated. 

•  »  •  •  • 

"Let's  listen,  not  fust  to  industry-oriented 
spokesmen,  but  to  the  public.  I  detect  no 
great  clamor  from  the  puf-Uc  that  the  Refuse 
Act  be  amended  or  repealed,  or  that  the 
Refuse  Act  permit  program  be  transferred 
to  the  States.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  wide- 
spread public  support  for  this  law  as  it  is 
because  it  is  effective. 

"The  League  of  Women  Voters  testified  be- 
fore this  Committee  on  September  16  that 
the  'Refuse  Act  permit  system  .  .  ,  be  used  to 
its  fullest  to  help  curb  the  sources  of  pollu- 
tion', 

"The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  also 
testified  before  this  Committee  on  that  same 
day,  urging  'retention  of  the  Refuse  Act  per- 
mit system  now  In  effect". 

"The  Friends  of  the  Earth  also  testified  last 
August  that  It  would  'consider  any  language 
in  new  legislation  unacceptable  which  relin- 
quishes Federal  authority  for  water  pollution 
control  under  the  1899  Refuse  Act  to  the 
States',  and  urged  that  Congress  'not  miti- 
gate In  whole  or  In  part'  the  1899  permit 
program. 

"Unlike  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  which  has  never  been  tested  in 
court,  the  Refuse  Act  has  been  widely  re- 
viewed and  interpreted  by  many  courts.  These 
judicial  interpretations,  including  those  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  have  enhanced  its  effec- 
tiveness as  an  anti-pollution  tool.  The  courts 
have  upheld  injunctions  to  compel  a  polluter 
to  stop  polluting  and  to  remove  the  wastes 
discharged,  and  judgments  compelling  the 
polluter  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  its 
expenses  in  removing  refuse  deposited  by 
the  polluter. 

"No  one  urges  that  the  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tions are  wrong.  Yes,  I  have  heard  It  said,  by 
.some    lawyers    representing    industrial    pol- 
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luters,  that  the  Refuse  Act  was  not  Intended 
by  Congress  to  function  as  a  pollution  con- 
trol device',  but  only  to  protect  navigation 
because  in  1899  'every  municipality  and  in- 
dustry dumped  its  raw  ■wastes  Into  the  near- 
est stream'.  I  marvel  at  the  hindsight  of 
these  lawyers  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  1899. 

"Every  first  year  law  student  knows  that 
legislative  history  has  a  bearing  on  the  In- 
tent and  meaning  of  a  law  only  when  the 
law  itself  is  ambiguous.  But  the  Refuse  Act 
of  1899  Is  far  from  being  ambiguous.  Cer- 
tainly, the  courts  have  had  no  difficulty  In 
this  regard.  They  have  uniformly  held  that 
the  1899  law  applies  to  the  polluting  dis- 
charges of  today. 

"Since  this  is  so.  I  cannot  perceive  any 
reason  to  repeal  or  amend  the  law,  except  to 
achieve  the  negative  objective  of  the  NAM 
to  cripple  the  law. 

•Instead.  Congress  should  applaud  the 
Administration  for  adopting,  after  much 
prodding,  the  unanimous  recommendations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations for  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
1899  law. 

"Without  the  Refuse  Act,  the  Administra- 
tion would  still  be  bogged  down  In  lengthy 
procedures  under  the  FWPC  Act  trying  to 
stop  the  10  mercury  polluters  from  discharg- 
ing that  toxic  material  into  our  waterways. 
Similarly,  the  Justice  Department  would  not 
have  had  an  effective  enforcement  tool  to 
halt  the  discharge  of  cyanide  by  the  Armco 
Company  into  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  or 
to  control  thermal  heat  discharges  planned 
by  a  Florida  power  company  Into  Blscayne 
Bay.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Government  as- 
serted that  such  discharges  would  have 
turned  this  national  monument  established 
by  Congress  Into  a  'biological  desert'." 
[Italics  supplied.) 

Even  more  recently,  the  eleven  Congress- 
men, including  Mr.  Reuss,  who  on  February 
24.  1972,  wrote  to  our  committee  about  this 
bill  said: 

"On  January  29,  1972,  an  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  In  New  York  told  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  that  the  1899 
law  'has  emerged  as  the  primary  pollution 
abatement  statute  for  the  simple  reason  that 
It,  alone,  has  proven  enforclble  [and]  that  the 
Refuse  Act  has  developed  Into  a  superior  en- 
forcement tool  for  the  betterment  of  our 
enviroiunent."  In  grading  the  Refuse  Act,  he 
said  (Cong.  Record,  Feb.  24,  1972.  p.  5597)  : 

"It  has  and  is  creating  a  climate  in  which 
industry — the  potential  defendants^now 
feels  a  growing  certainty  that  It  can  no  longer 
pollute  with  impunity,  and: 

"  'It  has  and  Is  creating  a  climate  In  which 
local  and  state  agencies  can  become  more 
stern  In  their  enforcement  policies. 

"  'Much  remains  to  be  done.  But  in  my 
opinion,  there  could  not  be  a  more  explicit 
mandate  than  Is  now  found  In  the  Refuse 
Act;  nor  could  that  be  a  more  workable 
scheme  of  enforcement  than  has  evolved 
under  the  present  statute."  " 

We  concur  with  his  remarks. 

The  1899  law  has  given  concerned  citizens 
and  citizen  groups  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate with  their  Government  in  halting  the 
pollution  of  our  waters.  If  Congress  effective- 
ly repeals  the  Refuse  Act  as  an  anti-pollution 
tool,  the  credibiilty  of  the  Government's 
anti-pollution  effort  will  be  severely  strained. 
(Italics  supplied.] 

We  share  our  colleagues  views. 

We  recommend  (a)  that  section  402(1)  of 
HR.  11896  be  deleted,  and  (b)  that  the  Ref- 
use Act  not  be  repealed  or  modified  as  an 
antl- pollution  tool. 

The  Senate-passed  bill,  S.  2770,  does  not 
contain  a  provision  under  to  section  402  ( 1 ) , 
nor  does  It  repeal  or  modify  the  Refuse  Act 
In  this  way. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

E.    THE    BILL    SEEKS    TO    WEAKEN    THE    NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL    POLICY    ACT    OF     1969 

Both  H.R.  11896  and  the  Senate-pa.ssed 
bill,  S.  2770,  amend  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  language  of 
both  (Sec,  511(di  )   differs  In  some  measure. 

The  Senate  version — itself  far-reaching 
and  the  subject  of  a  great  debate  over  its 
meaning  (See  National  Journal.  Feb  26, 
1972.  p.  342  et  seq.) — weakens  NEPA  only 
In  the  cases  involving  "the  construction  of 
any  activity  which  may  result  in  any  dis- 
charge Into"  navigable  waterways.  But  HR. 
11896  contains  no  such  limitation.  Thus, 
It  applies  to  dams  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  permits  issued  to 
strip  coal  on  Indian  and  public  lands,  as 
well  as  discharges. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  this  further 
weakening  of  NEPA. 

Section  511(d)  of  HR.  11896.  even  with- 
out this  further  expansion,  provides  that 
the  "requirements"  of  NEPA  as  to  water 
quality  considerations  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  satisfied  "  by  a  certification  issued  by  a 
State  with  respeci  to  Federal  licenses  or 
permits  for  the  construction  of  •■any  ac- 
tivity" (whatever  that  means).  This  would 
Include  licenses  or  permits  issued  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  other 
agencies. 

The  eleven  Congressmen,  in  their  recer.t 
letter  to  our  committee,  commented  on  this 
provision,  as  follows: 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  this  provision.  First,  the  word  "re- 
quirements" includes  the  directives  in  sec- 
tion 102(1)  of  NEPA  that  all  'policies,  regu- 
lations, and  public  laws  of  the  United  f-tates 
shall  be  Interpreted  and  admlnl.stered  in 
accordance  with  the  policies"  of  NEPA  Sec- 
ond. It  Includes  the  directives  in  section 
102(2i  of  NEPA  that  all  agencies  "utilize 
a  systematic,  Interdisciplinary  approach  " 
in  planning  and  decision  making  ••which 
may  have  an  impact  on  man's  environment." 
Third,  this  word  Includes  the  dlrectUvs  In 
section  102(21  (C)  that  a  detailed  environ- 
mental impact  statement  be  prepared  In  the 
case  of  actions  that  "significantly"  affect  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  Such  av  amend- 
ment would  result  in  a  serious  weakening 
of  NEPA  and  be  disastrous  for  our  environ- 
ment." (Italics  supplied.) 

We  are  in  full  agreement  with  their  view.'- 
and  recommend  that  section  511(d)  of  the 
bill  be  deleted. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton,  at  Joint 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Public  'Works  Committee  on  March  9.  1972, 
testified  that  he  didn't  think  tlie  law  |NEPA| 
needs  changing.  We  have  got  to  learn  to 
administrate  under  it.  I  think  we  haven't 
given  it  a  fair  chance."  (Italics  supplied,) 

We  concur  with  the  Secretary,  His  com- 
ments are  sound. 

After  all.  tiie  law  is  Just  two  years  old 
Many  agencies  only  recently  have  estab- 
h.shed   procedures   for   complying    with    it. 

In  the  va.st  majority  of  agency  actlor.s,  the 
agencies  have  prepared  their  draft  and  final 
environmental  impact  statements  in  accord 
with  the  law  and  if  the  project  was  environ- 
mentally sound  then  proceed  with  the  proj- 
ects. In  only  a  relatively  few  instances,  where 
the  agency  egreglously  violated  or  failed  to 
comply  with  the  law,  have  courts  found  it 
necessary  to  require  the  agencies  to  defer 
project  action  until  they  complied  with  the 
Act. 

If  there  may  be  a  need  to  clarify  some  of 
NEPA's  provisions,  we  urge  that  this  not  be 
done  hastily.  Certainly,  it  should  not  be  done 
in  this  heavy  meat-ax  manner. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  NEPA  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  it  in  the  near  future 
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Let  that  Committee  consider  that  need  and 
recommended  the  proper  changes,  after  full 
public  hearings, 

f  HR  I  1896.  UNLIKE  S.  2770.  LETS  THE  CORPS 
AND  THE  BtTlEAU  OF  RECLAMATION,  NOT  EPA, 
M^KF,  WATER  QUALITY  DECISIONS 

Section  102ibi  of  the  bill  quite  properly 
discourages  the  "Inclusion  of  storage^^  water 
at  a  Curp£  or  Reclamation  Bureau  reservoir 
project  to  regulate  'streamflow  for  the  pur- 
pose of  water  quality  control  ■' 

The  bill,  also  like  present  law.  lets  the 
Corps  and  the  Bureau  determine,  with  the 
advice  of  EPA,  wehther  there  Is  tlie  need 
for  and  the  value  of  storage"  for  regulating 
streamflo-A  for  the  purpose  of  water  quality 
control. 

But  •v'.e  believe  that  this  determination 
should  be  made  by  EPA,  rather  than  the 
other  agencies.  Only  EPA  is  steeped  in 
water  quality  knowledge. 

The  Senate  bill  recognizes  this  and  gives 
EPA  this  responsibility. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  also  that  section 
102(b)(5)  of  the  bill  specifically  precludes 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  from  Includ- 
ing storage  for  that  purpose  in  projects  li- 
censed by  the  FPC.  unless  such  storage  is 
recommended  by  EPA.  Moreover,  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  NEPA  amendment  referred  t^ 
above  Is  to  let  EPA  and  not  other  Federa: 
agencies,  make  all  wat.er  quality  decisions 

We  generally  concur  in  that  philosophy 
Certainly,  all  Federa!  agencies  should  be 
aware  of,  and  should  consider,  water  quailt\- 
matters,  but  undoubtedly  EPA  is  best 
equipped  to  make  final  water  quality  deter- 
minations based  on  a  complete  record. 

We  recommend  that  section  102ibi(2)  of 
H.R.  11896  be  amended  to  require  that  EPA 
determine  whether  a  Corps  or  Reclamation 
project  should  Include  storage  of  water  for 
regulation  of  streamflow  for  the  purpose  of 
water  quality  control. 

r.  THK  Bai  t'NNFCESSARILY  LIMITS  THE  CITI- 
ZEN S  ABILITY  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  CIVIL  SUITS 
TO  HALT  POLLUTION  AND  TO  REQUIRE  EPA  TO 
ENFORCf:    THE    LAW 

Section  505  of  the  bill  pn.vldef  that  citi- 
zens may  Institute  suits  against  polluters 
for  the  purpoee  of  halting  that  pollution, 
and  against  the  Administrator  of  EPA  where 
he  falls  to  perform  "any  act  or  duty  .  .  . 
which  is  not  discretionary."  But  section  505 
(g)  of  the  bill  largely  curtail.":  this  power 
through  the  device  of  defining  the  term 
"citizen"  so  as  to  affect  adver.sely  a  citizen's 
standing  to  sue. 

First,  a  citizen  must  be  "of  the  geographic 
area"  and  must  have  "a  direct  Interest  which 
is  or  many  be  affected"  Ui  initiate  the  suit. 

The  bill  does  not,  however,  define  for  the 
citizen  or  for  the  court*,  what  "geographic 
area"  is  Involved,  or  what  is  the  "direct  In- 
terest .  .  .  affected". 

Congress  should  not  enact  such  vague  and 
ambiguous  language  Even  If  the  commit- 
tee's report,  or  debate  on  the  floor,  might  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  explain  these  vague 
terms,  Congres.s  shot;ld  not  enact  such  am- 
biguotis  statutory  language.  Very  few  citi- 
zens have  easy  access  to  legislative  history 
They  should  be  able  to  know  their  rights 
on  the  basis  of  the  statutory  language  Fur- 
thermore, even  with  the  best  legislative  his- 
tory, the  enactment  of  vague  statutory  lan- 
guage is  simply  an  invitation  to  the  courts 
to  disregard  the  intention  of  Congress  and 
devise  their  own  interpretations. 

Under  this  defimtion,  a  citizen  U\lng  in 
Ohio  or  Alabajua.  but  owning  recreational 
property  along  the  shores  of  a  wat.erway  in 
another  State,  which  such  person  uses  from 
time  to  time,  probably  would  not  have  stand- 
ing to  sue  even  though  that  citizen's  prop- 
erty Is  "affected  '  Even  if  that  citizen  Is  "of 
the  geographic  area  ".  the  right  to  sue  is 
further  curtailed  by  the  additional  require- 
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that   the  citizen  must   have  a  "direct 

rest  which  Is  or  may  be  affected"    Such 

uage   may  be  construed   as  authorizing 

s  only  by  persons  ov.nlng  property  which 

:rectly  affected  by  the  pollution,  and  as 

lncli:ding  those  members  of  the  public 

use  or  may  use  ar.d  e:ijoy  a  waterway. 

^cond,   another   major  defect    in   section 

gi    Is  that  It  also  defines  a  •citizen"  as 

luding  "any  group  of  p>erscas".  That  nor- 

y  wouM  be  fine.  But  the  defirution  docs 

stop  there.  It  goes  on  to  limit  the  "group 

tizens"  which  may  sue  to  prevent  poUu- 

by  specifying  th-at  the  group  must  have 

"actively  engaged  in  the  administrative 

I  ess  and  has  thereby  shown  a  special  in- 

in  the  geographic  area  in  controversy". 

to  prove  its  standing  to  go  into  court 

gjoup  must  not  only  show  a    'special  In- 

t"  in  the  particular  "geographic  area". 

mu.st  also  prove  that  special  Interest  by 

particular  method — namely — by  having 

vely  engaged  in  the  administrative  proc- 
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lere  are  at  least  three 
is  requirement: 

I   Supp>ose  a  hunting  clrb,  ar  any  com- 

for  that  matter,  owns  property  which  is 

g  "directly  affected"  by  the  pollution  or 

"A's  violation  of  law  or  regul.itlon.  That 

or    company,    not    being    a    "citizen." 

d  not  be  Included  in  the  first  definition. 

though  the  property  is  directly  affected. 

only  way  It  cof.Id  preserve  Its  right  to 

nto   court    would   be  to  "actively  engage 

ie  administrative  process". 

i:ch  dlscrimina'ion  between  the  indlvld- 

>roperty  owner  and  a  group  which  ov.ns 

erty   Is   unjustifiable   and   probablv   un- 

.ftltutlonal, 

I  But  there  Is  even  a  greater  defect  in 
requirement    c,f    having    "actively    en- 

In   the   administrative    process."   TJie 
iuar,-  24  letter  of  the  eleven  members  of 
.    »s.  pithily  pointed  out ; 

II  too  cften  the  administrative  process  Is 
•r  clothed  in  secrecy,  or  affords  so  little 

that  citizen  groups  ca.nnot  adequately 
are  to  ch.'illenge  a  permit,  or  a  pjlluting 
arge.  in  the  hurried  administrative 
■dtire.  Then,  having  been  edged  out  of 
immlstratlve  proceeding,  they  will,  un- 
lis  bill,  find  themselves  foreclosed  from 

Ing'  for  seeking  Judicial  relief." 

are  confident  that  the  courts  would  be 
to  Invoke  the  doctrine  of  laches  in  the 
ca.se  where  a  group,  despite  ample  no- 
ind  opportunity  to  prepare  a:.d  partic;- 
In  adequate  administrative  proceedings, 
theless  deliberately  stayed  out  of  those 
edir.gs  and  intentionally  endeavored  to 
he  Judicial  process  for  purposes  uf  de- 
rhe  bUl  need  and  should  not  limit  the 

of   all   citizens   and   groups   to   obtain 
( lal  relief,  merely  In  order  to  deal  with 
remote  problem.  If  it.  Indeed,  exists. 

The  words  "actively  eng.igcd".  ■  s;>ecia' 
and  "geographic  area  in  contro- 
■  boggle  the  mind.  What  do  they  reallv 
?  What  criteria  will  be  applied  by  the 
s  to  determine  (it  how  much  the  group 

do  In  the  administrative  proceeding  to 
;  nstrate  that  it  was  "actively  engeiged" 
in;  or  (ill  whether  the  group's  Interest 
ipeclal"  or  not  sufficiently  "special";  or 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  "geographic 
n  controversy""' 
;se  are  all  undefined  and  vague  terms 

win  breed  unnecessary  and  collateral 

versy.  They  will  unjustifiably  hinder 
ght  cf  citizen  croups  to  obtain  Juchclal 

from  unlawful  acts  bv  polluters  and 
A 

rd.  section  505' gi  is  a  drastic  depar- 
rrom  the  pattern  and  policy  which  the 
has  already  adopted  to  enable  cltl- 
go   to    ccurt    to    protect    the    en- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

copied  Into  the  Water  Pollution  Control  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  (S  2770)  last  Novem- 
ber. And  just  this  February,  the  House 
passed  the  Noise  Control  bUl  (H.R.  11021) 
which  contained  virtually  identical  citizen 
suit  provisions.  None  of  them  had  the  re- 
strictions that  would  be  imposed  by  section 
505(gi  cf  H.R.  U896  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. There  Is  no  reason  or  Justification 
for  a  different  rule  in  this  bill. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  Is  here 
relevant  was  concisely  stated  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 24  letter  of  the  eleven  Congressmen, 
as  follows: 

"The  question  of  "standing"  Is  peculiarly 
a  Judicial  principle.  It  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  courts  to  determine  who  has  "standing" 
sufficient  to  complain  about  a  substantive 
violation  of  law." 

We  recommend  that  section  505fg)  of  H.R. 
11896  be  deleted  and  that  the  entire  sec- 
tion follow  the  pattern  already  adopted  In 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  noise  control  bill. 

K.    THE   BILL   WOULD    KM.ASCULATF;   THE   FISH   AND 
WILDLln:   COORDINATION   ACT 

Section  511(b)  of  the  bill  with  one  stroke 
of  the  pen  broadens  the  scope  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  and  with  an- 
other drastically  restricts  that  law. 

The  bill  specifically  establishes  that  the 
policies  and  requirements  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  -shall  apnV:;  only 
to  the  provisions"  of  the  bill  relating  to  (a) 
national  standards  of  performance  (sec.  306) . 
(b)  the  publication  of  Information  (sec. 
304) ,  and  (c)  the  establishment  of  guidelines 
(scc.  403).  [Italic  supplied.)  It  will  not  ap- 
ply to: 

lai  permits  Issued  by  EPA  under  section 
402  of  the  bill;  or 

lb)  permit.-,  issued  by  the  Corps  for 
dredged  or  fill  material. 

With  this  ame:;dment.  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  the  State  fish  and  game  agencies 
■will  no  longer  have  statutory  authority  to 
review  and  comment  on  permit  applications 
to  discharge  wastes  or  dredge  and  fill  ma- 
terials Into  the  navleable  waterways.  There 
Is  no  Justification,  for  elinilnatlng  such  review 
aid  commout  by  these  agencies. 

We  recommend  the  deletion  of  the  word 
"only  in  section  51  Kb).  With  this  change. 
the  Coordination  Act  will  apply,  as  It  does 
today,  to  thr>se  permits. 

I.    THE    BILL    STRANGLES    PROGRESSIVE    .STATES    IN 
RfGARD  TO  SEWAGE  DISCHARGE  FHOiM  VESSELS 

The  dumping  of  human  wastes  from 
br.at.'= — particularly  small  and  medium-sized 
pleasure  craft— has  become  an  increasingly 
acute  problem  in  recent  years.  Indhldtial 
States  have  di.'Tered  as  to  whether  to  require 
merely  a  certain  degree  of  treatment  before 
such  wa^tc  are  dumped  into  the  water  or 
to  prohibit  such  dumping  altogether  and 
require  the  installation  of  onboard  holding 
tanks  which  are  pumped  into  shoreslde  fa- 
cilities. A  sizeable  number  of  States,  Includ- 
ing the  State  of  New  York,  have  taken  the 
latter  course. 

Section  13  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1163)  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  promulgate  Federal 
.standards  of  performance  for  marine  sanita- 
'iou  devices.  These  standards — 

"•  •  •  shall  be  designed  to  prevent  the 
discharge  of  untreated  or  inadequately  treat- 
ed sewage  into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  .States  •  •  ••• 
But  they  may  permit  dumping  of  such  wastes 
into  the  water  so  long  as  there  Is  some  treat- 
ment. 

The  Initial  standards  and  regulations  un- 
der the  section  are  to  become  effective  for 
new  vessels  two  years  after  promulgation 
and  for  existing  vessels  five  years  after  pro- 
mulgation; in  addition,  the  Secretarv  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  (presently  the  Department  of 
Transportation)  may  waive  the  applicability 
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of  the  standards  and  regulaUons  for  indi- 
vidual vessels  or  classes  of  vessels. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  13  preempts  the 
existing  role  of  the  States  In  this  area  once 
the  initial  standards  and  regulations  take 
effect,  though  it  does  allow  them  to  seek 
from  EPA  prohibitions  on  discharges  for  spe- 
cific waters  within  their   borders. 

EPA  published  proposed  regtilations  pur- 
suant to  section  13  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  May  12,  1971,  but  they  have  not  been 
officially  promulgated.  The  proposal  would 
not  prohibit  all  discharges,  but  only  those— 

•  •  •  containing  visible  floating  or  settle- 
able  solids;  and  •  *  •  which  •  •  •  without 
dilution  other  than  that  normally  used  for 
flushing  purposes,  [do]  not  contain: 

( 1 1  Total  conform  bacteria  In  excess  of 
240  per  ml.; 

(2  I  Biochemical  Oxygen  Demand  in  excess 
of  100  mg.'l;  and 

(  3  )  Suspended  solids  in  excess  of  150  mg.,  i. 

As  was  mentioned  previously,  the  existing 
law  provides  that  the  initial  standards  and 
regulations  relating  to  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices are  to  take  effect  two  years  after  pro- 
mulgation for  new  vessels  and  five  years  after 
promulgation  for  existing  vessels.  Until  those 
effective  dates,  boats  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  States. 

The  pending  bill,  in  addition  to  renumber- 
ing  section  13  as  section  312,  would  amend 
subsection  (f )  to  provide  that  once  the  ini- 
tial standards  and  regulations  are  promul- 
gated, they  wUl  be  Immediately  applicable 
to  any  vessel  which  compiles  with  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  amendment 
further  limits  and  strangles  what  little  au- 
thority the  States  have  in  this  field. 

The  preemption  feature  of  section  13  was, 
In  our  opinion,  a  mistake  from  the  begln- 
r.ing.  It  is  most  disappointing  that  a  bill 
which  declares  It  to  t>e — 

the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize. preser\-e,  and  protect  the  primary 
responsibilities  and  rights  of  the  States  to 
prevent  and  abate  pollution  •  •  *"  (sec 
101  (b)  I. 

further  weakens  the  power  of  the  States  rela- 
tive to  marl-^.e  saniiatfon  devices  Instead  of 
s-rcngthenlne:  It 

The  legislation  sh'uld  amend  this  section 
of  the  \vx  to  permit  any  State  to  prohibit 
cr^mpletely  the  discharge  of  se-wage  from  ves- 
sels where  It  determines  that  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  some  or 
all  of  its  waters  requires  such  a  prohibition. 
Tlie  Federal  standards  would  then  ret^resent 
the  minimum,  rather  than  the  maximum 
degree  of  purity  of  marine  sanitation  dis- 
charges, and  the  ""States'  rights"  pollcv  so 
eloquently  expressed  In  .section  101(b)  of  the 
bill  would  also  be  effectuated  as  a  matter  of 
substance. 

.1.  THE  DEFINmON  OF  POLLUTION  GIVES  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY  AN  UNACCEPTABLE  AND  IMPROPER 
EXCEPTION  FROM  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

The  definition  of  a  ""pollutant"  in  section 
502(6)  specifically  exempts  '"water,  gas,  or 
other  material  whirh  is  Injected  Into  a  well 
to  facilitate  production  of  oil  or  gas,  or  -vater 
derived  in  association  with  oil  or  gas  produc- 
tion and  disposed  cf  in  a  well.  .  .  ."  Under 
this  exemption,  p'  llution  of  ground  water  by 
the  oil  Industry  will  not  be  deemed  pollution, 
while  pollution  resulting  from  poor  well 
disposal  practices  by  any  other  Industry  Is 
pollution. 

This  exemption  has  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  EPA  from  even  studying  or  publlshln;!; 
information  on,  or  making  plans  to  con- 
trol, pollution  of  ground  water  from  the  oil 
Industry's  injection  wells. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  oil  Industry 
should  qualify  for  a  special  exemption.  Since 
injection  well  disposals  are  not  covered  bv  the 
permit  system  under  section  402,  the  net 
effect  of  eliminating  this  exemption  would 
be  to  permit  the  Administrator  to  conduct 
planning  for  the  safe  handling  of  well  dls- 
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posal  and  to  gather  and  publish  Information 

on  the  sub)ect. 

We  should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  possible 
contamination  of  our  groundwater  resources. 

K.  THE  2-YEAR  EXTENSION  IN  SECTION  301 
OF  THE  BILL  ENCOURACES  DELAY  IN  INSTAL- 
LING THE  BEST  PRACTICABLE  TECHNOLOGY 

Section  301(b)  (3)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
EPA  may  grant  an  c.xteiition  of  up  to  two 
years  for  polluters  who  have  not  Installed 
th.;  best  practicable  technology  (In  the  case 
of  private  sources),  or  technology  providing 
for  secondary  treatment  ( in  the  case  of  pub- 
licly owned  sources)  by  January  1,  1976. 

All  that  a  source  need  demonstrate  to  get 
this  two-year  free  ride  is  that  It  "Is  not  pos- 
sible either  physically  or  legally  to  complete 
the  necessary  construction  within  the  statu- 
tory time  limit."  There  is  absolutely  no  re- 
quirement that  the  failure  to  comply  be  the 
fault  of  a  third  party,  act  of  God,  or  like 
cause. 

This  provision  encourages  polluters  to  delay 
compliance  and  in  fact  places  a  premium  on 
their  doing  so.  A  corporation  which  can  delay 
for  t.vo  years  the  expenditures  of  capital 
funds  has  the  use  of  that  money  for  that 
length  of  time  and  can  Invest  It  elsewhere  for 
profit-making  purposes. 

At  the  very  least,  the  granting  of  any  ex- 
tension of  time  should  be  contingent  upon  a 
strong  showing  that  the  applicant  made  ag- 
gressive, good  faith  eilorts  to  comply  and  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  through  no  fault  of 
its  own. 

L.  THE  BILL  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE  ANY  CRIMINAL 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  POLLUTERS  WHO  WILL- 
FULLY OR  NEGLIGENTLY  VIOLATE  AN  EPA  ORDER 
TO  ABATE  THEIR  POLLUTION 

Section  301  of  the  bill  provides  that  "the 
discharge  of  any  pollutant"  Is  "unlawful",  ex- 
cept In  compliance  with  a  permit  or  certain 
other  sections  of  the  bill. 

Section  309  of  the  bill  contains  the  enforce- 
ment sections  of  the  bill.  However,  It  Is  gar- 
bled and  defective  In  several  respects. 

Section  309  provides  three  tj-pes  of  enforce- 
ment action  against  a  violator: 

"  1 1 )  EPA  can  Issue  an  administrative  order 
requiring  the  violator  to  comply  with  the  law 
(pars,  (a)(1)  and  (a)(3)).  If  the  violator 
does  not  comply,  he  Is  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty up  to  $10,000  per  day  (par.  (d) ) . 

"(2)  EPA  can  bring  a  civil  action  for  In- 
junction (par.  (b)  ). 

"(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  or  negli- 
gently violates  certain  sections  of  the  act.  or 
the  permit  conditions  implementing  those 
sections,  may  be  punished  criminally  by  fine 
($2500-$25.obo  per  day)  or  imprisonment 
(not  more  than  1  year)  or  both  (par.  (c) ) ." 

But  these  apparently  good  enforcement 
tools  are  Impaired  by  what  may  be  drafting 
defects: 

First,  both  paragraphs  (a)(1)  and  (a)(3) 
of  section  309  say  that  the  Administrator 
"shall  Issue  an  order  or  shall  bring  a  civil 
action."  Although  a  violation  of  an  order 
may  lead  to  the  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000 
per  day.  it  is  unclear  whether  the  EPA,  hav- 
ing elected  to  Issue  an  order,  may  then  seek 
civil  injunctive  relief  under  paragraph   (b). 

Second,  although  section  309(c)  provides 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  or  negligent  vio- 
lation of  the  law  or  permit  conditions.  It 
does  not  Impose  criminal  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  the  EPA  order,  no  matter  how  "will- 
fully or  negligently"  the  violation  occurs. 

Certainly,  In  these  respects,  the  House  bill 
is  weaker  than  the  Senate-passed  bill  (S. 
2770)   which  does  not  have  these  defects. 

An  order — administrative  or  Judicial — 
should  not  be  treated  lightly.  Failure  of  com- 
pliance should  be  a  grave  offense.  Even  more 
serious,  however.  Is  the  case  where  the  of- 
fender "willfully  or  negligently"  falls  to  com- 
ply with  an  order.  Certainly,  such  unlawful 
actions  deserve  criminal  as  well  as  civil  sanc- 
tions. The  Senate  bill  provides  them  and  the 
House  bill  should  also. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

m.  there  follows  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  from  1  1  of  our  colle.^cues  to 
the  public  works  committee 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  February  04,  1972. 
Hon.  John  A   Blatnik. 

Chairman,    Committee    on     Public     Works, 
House  o1   Revresentatires.    Wasl.ington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
your   committee   will   soon   report    out    HR. 
11896.  with  amendments,  consistent  with  the 
policies  and  goals  that  your  committee  an- 
nounced last  December  15.  Several  features 
of  the  legislation,  as  we  understand  It,  give  us 
some  concern.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
indicate  which  ones  they  are  and  to  m.-^ke 
some  suggestions  about  them. 

1.  The  Fish  and  WUdlifp  Coordination 
/let.— Section  511(b)  of  H.R.  11896  makes  the 
Coordination  Act  specifically  applicable  to 
the  sections  of  the  bill  on  national  stand- 
ards of  performance,  the  publication  of  In- 
formation and  gtiidelines  regarding  water 
quality,  and  the  establishment  of  ocean 
discharge  criteria.  We  support  this  broad- 
ened application  of  that  Act,  But,  in  broad- 
ening the  Act.  the  bill  also  weake'is  the 
Coordination  .Act  by  making  it  Inapplicable 
to  the  r.ew  permit  program  establislied  un- 
der section  402  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  Includes  this  same  HmlTa- 
tion. 

Wl-ien  President  Nixon  Issued  Executive 
Order  11574  establishing  the  Refuse  Act 
permit  program,  the  tlien  propci,sed  Corps  of 
Engineers  regtilations  also  limited  the  Co- 
ordination Act  in  regard  to  Its  appllcabllltv 
to  Refuse  Act  permit  applicatlfins.  After  Joint 
hearings  by  the  House  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  ai:d  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
In  February  1971.  at  which  many  of  us 
spoke  out  against  such  a  limitation,  the 
Corps  agreed  It  was  Inappropriate  and 
dropped  it  In  promulgating  its  final  regu- 
lations last  April. 

We  urge  that  section  511(bi  cf  H.R.  11896 
be  amended  so  that  the  Coordination  Act 
Is  applicable  to  the  new  permit  program. 
Tills  Will  insure  that  State  fish  and  game 
agencies.  N.O.A.A,,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  will  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
review  and  comment  on  these  permit  applica- 
tions as  they  now  have  in  the  case  of  all 
permit  applications  filed  under  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1899, 

We  think  that  such  review  and  comment 
by  these  agencies  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife 
resources, 

2.  The  Refuse  Act  of  1889. — Neither  H.R. 
11896  nor  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2770)  repealed 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  or  amended  It  so  as 
to  make  It  Ineffective  as  an  anti-pollution 
tool.  Your  committee's  announcement  on 
the  bill  stated  that  "no  new  permits"  would 
be  issued  '"under  the  Refuse  Act."  Presumably 
that  did  not  mean  that  the  law  itself  would 
be  affected.  However,  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions recently  have  been  made  to  repeal.  In 
effect,  the  1899  law  as  an  antl-pollutlon  tool. 

We  think  such  a  step  would  be  disastrous 
and  urge  that  you  not  do  so. 

On  January  29.  1972,  an  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  In  New  York  told  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  that  the  1899 
law  '"has  emerged  as  the  primary  pollution 
abatement  statute  ,  ,  ,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  It,  alone,  has  proven  enforclble  ,  .  . 
(and)  that  the  Refuse  Act  has  developed 
Into  a  superior  enforcement  tool  for  the 
betterment  of  our  environment,"  In  grad- 
ing the  Refuse  Act,  he  said: 

"It  has  and  Is  creating  a  climate  In  which 
Industry — the  potential  defendants — now 
feels  a  growing  certainty  that  It  can  no 
longer  pollute  with  Impunity;  and; 

"It  has  and  Is  creating  a  climate  in  which 
local  and  state  agencies  can  become  more 
stern  in  their  enforcement  policies. 
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"Much  remains  to  be  done  But  in  my 
opinion,  there  could  not  be  a  more  explicit 
mandate  than  is  now  found  In  the  Refuse 
Act;  nor  could  that  be  a  more  workable 
scheme  of  enforcement  than  has  evolved 
under  the  present  statute," 

We  concur  with  his  remarks. 

The  1899  law  has  given  concerned  citi- 
zens and  citizen  groups  an  opportunity  to 
participate  with  their  Government  In  halting 
the  pollution  of  our  waters.  If  Congress  ef- 
fectively rej^eals  the  Refuse  Act  as  an  antl- 
pc>llution  tool,  the  credibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment's anti-pollution  effort  will  be  severely 
strained. 

We  urge  that  you  retain  the  1899  law  as  a 
"pollution  abatement  statute." 

3.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  J &65.— Section  511(d)  of  H.R  11896  pro- 
vides that  the  "requirements"  of  NEPA  "as 
to  water  quality  considerations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied""  by  a  certification  is- 
sued by  a  State  with  respect  to  Federal  li- 
censes or  permits  involving  a  discharge  Into 
navigable  waterways.  This  would  include  li- 
censes or  permits  Issued  by  the  Corps,  En- 
vlrormiental  F^otectioii  Agency,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  other  agencies. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  mefining  and 
scope  of  this  provision.  First,  the  won!  ""re- 
quirements" includes  the  directives  m  .sec- 
tion 102(1  )  of  NEPA  that  all  "poUcle.s,  regu- 
lations, and  public  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  inte.'-preted  and  ac'mlnlstered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  piollcies  '  of  NEPA,  Sec- 
ond, it  includes  the  directives  in  section  102 
(2)  of  NEPA  that  all  agencies  ""utilize  a  sys- 
tematic, interdisciplinary  approach"  in 
planning  and  decision  making  "which  may 
have  an  impact  on  man"s  environment." 
Third,  this  word  Includes  the  directives  in 
section  102(2MC)  that  a  detnlled  environ- 
meiital  impact  statement  be  prepared  in  the 
case  of  actions  that  ""significantly"  affect 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  Such  an 
amendment  would  result  in  a  serious  weak- 
ening of  NEPA  and  be  disastrous  for  our 
environment. 

Since  enactment  NEPA  has  caused  needed 
revn^.oi.s  of  Federal  agency  pn  ccd;ires  which 
are  enabling  the  public  to  have  a  more  sub- 
stantial input  into  agency  decisions  It  has 
broadened  the  opportunities  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  to  express  their 
views  on  the  environmental  effects  of  Gov- 
ernment actions.  Federal  agencies  have  given 
greater  attention  to  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  their  proposed  actions. 

The  requirement  that  Federal  agencies 
prepare  envlroitmental  impact  statements 
has  given  Federal  agencies  an  opportunity  to 
face  the  problems  of  pollution  early.  They 
look  at  tliem  while  they  are  still  of  manage- 
able proportions  and  while  alternative  solu- 
tions are  still  available,  rather  than  wait 
until  It  may  be  too  late. 

We  feel  certain  that  your  C'lnmittee  dees 
not  want  to  make  changes  m  NEPA  that 
would  weaken  its  efTect;venes,s  At  the  same 
time,  we  recognize  vuur  committee's  desire 
to  insure  that  water  quality  determinations, 
in  the  case  of  discharges,  are  made  only  by 
EP.^  and  not  by  a  multitude  of  agencies.  We 
could  support  a  provision  In  the  bill  that 
make.-:,  thut  clear,  so  long  as  other  environ- 
mental considerations,  not  solely  In  EPA'a 
province  or  expertise,  such  as  the  location  cf 
the  discharge  facility  or  plant  and  fish  and 
wildlife  considerations,  are  not  circum- 
scribed by  such  a  provision.  We  think  they 
would  be  if  the  current  language  of  H  R. 
11 896  was  adopted. 

Some  suggestions  have  recently  been  made 
that  the  environmental  impact  statements 
requirement  of  NEP.'i  be  waived  In  the  case 
of  permits  issued  under  section  4(}2  of  the 
bill  or  the  Rffnse  Act.  The  fear  expressed  Is 
that,  if  sucii  siatemer.ts  are  required,  the 
permit  program  will  be  bogged  down 

The    Government.    In   the   Kalur   case,    Is 
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tending  that  such  statements  are  not  re- 
ired  for  Refuse  Act  permits.  In  that  case. 
Federal  district  court  held  that  they  are 
ired-  The  Government  has  appealed    We 
k  that  Congress  should  await  the  out- 
of  that  decision   and  not   act    hastily 
amending   NEPA.   In   the   meantime,    the 
use  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Corn- 
will  hold  hearings  In  a  few  weeks  on 
at  which  time  we  are  sure  that  better 
nee  about  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
will  develop. 

Employee  Protection — We  are  deepiv 
:erned  about  the  problem  of  industrial 
,t  cIo.5ings.  with  the  resultant  loss  of  jobs 
economic  disruption  to  communities.  All 
often,  the  reasons  ascribed  by  industry 
such  closings  are  governmental  require- 
t,s  established  to  protect  and  enhance 
environment.  We  have  seen  examples  of 
t  closings  In  one  State  and  the  produc- 
of  that  plant  shifted  to  another  State, 
ome  cases,  governmental  aiuipollutlon 
irements  may  result  In  such  closings, 
more  often  than  not,  other  factors,  such 
ae  a:id  size  of  the  pla:;t.  are  the  root 
;e. 

Is  is  a  serious  problem:  one  that  could 
aisly  undermine  e"orts  to  Improve  water 
:ty. 

e  think  that  H.R.  11896  must  provide  the 
for  resolving  this  problem  and  pro- 
ng the  Nation's  work  force. 

hink  this  problem  could  be  helped  if 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  review  permit 
cations,  and.  where  appropriate,  reject 
not    environmentally    sound,    and    if 
establishes  minimum  effluent   require- 
on  an  industry-wide  baais.  With  these 
measures,  there  would  be  better  assur- 
that    a    company    would    not    "shop 
to  locate  a  plant  in  a  State  with  less 
antipollution  requirements. 
also  urge  the  following  as  a  solution 
problem : 

there   should   be   .i   contlnuou.^   de- 
Federal  investigation,  including  hear- 
of  Industry  to  determine  potential  em- 
ent    loss    from    enforcement    of    the 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act,   par- 
arly    where    the    employer    alleges    the 
re  is  due  to  such  enforcement, 
ond.  where  a  closure  does  occur,  prompt 
nt>mlc   assistance   should   be  provided   to 
olT  workers  and.  if  necessary  the  com- 
ty  affected. 

note  that  representatives  of  labor  have 

iLshed    your    committee    with    proposals 

ng    to    these    matters.    We    urge    sym- 

hjetlc  consideration  of  these. 

National  Academics  Study.- -Section  315 

bill  calls  for  a  study  by  the  National 

my     of     Science     and     the     National 

of  Engineering   -of  all   aspects  of 

total    social    and    economic    effects    of 

ving   or    not    achieving"    the    1981    re- 

r»ments  and  1985  goals  set  forth  In  the 

We  think  that  such  a  study  will  be  quite 

However,  we  do  not  think  the  study 

delay    implementation    of    them 

NAS-NAE   study   will   take    two   years 

ete.    Thus,    it    will    be    1974    before 

could  even   begin   to  evaluate  the 

results  and  act.  We  think  this  Ls  too 

i  period  to  wait. 

establishing    these    requirements    and 

now,  we  will  be  encoura^ng  long-term 

Ing    by    Industry,    and,    mo6t    impor- 

the    development    of    technology    to 

them.  On  the  other  hand,  by  post- 

thelr  eetabllshment.  we  will   be  in- 

g  the  coeta  of  eventually  cleaning  up. 

~*  will  Install  technology  to  meet  the 

earlier  1976  requiremente  which  may  be 

'"'''   with  the  control  methodology 

to  meet  the  later  stronger  requlre- 

If  Industry  knew  this  earlier,  it  could 

responsibly  and  Install  the  needed  tech- 

.  Industry  deserves  to  know  now  what 

)e  expected  down  the  road.  Establlsh- 

of  thftse  requirements  and  goals  will 
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also  make  industries  see  that  It  is  to  their 
advantage  to  Join  with  municipalities  in  re- 
gional treatment  systems.  If  Industries  see 
only  low  control  requirements  on  the  horizon. 
many  of  them  will  believe  they  can  do  the 
Job  more  cheaply  by  themselves,  thus  forcing 
our  municipalities  to  go  it  alone  in  these 
systems  and  sacrificing  savings  that  would 
come  with  larger  scale  operation.  The  1981 
requirements  specifically  provide  for  "talcing 
into  account  the  cost  of  such  controls,"  di- 
rect that  the  requirements  only  be  imple- 
mented when  they  cm  be  carried  out  at  a 
"reasonable  cos*,"  and.  in  anot.her  section, 
require  a  balancing  of  costs  and  benefits  be- 
fore imposing  high  controls. 

If  the  NAS-NAE  study  shows  that  the  1981 
requirements  and  1985  goals  are  unrealistic, 
we  feel  sure  that  Congress  will  respond.  But 
we  should  not.  in  one  part  of  the  bill,  tell  the 
public  we  are  estabh.shing  goals  and  then.  In 
another  part  of  the  bill,  tell  the  public  that 
the  goals  are  Inerfective  until  Congress  passes 
a  new  law  several  years  later. 

We  urge  that  these  goals  be  established 
now. 

6.  Citizens'  Standing  to  Si^e.—The  bill  pro- 
vides for  citizen  participation  through  citi- 
zen suits,  but  adds  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions, concerning  the  citizens"  standing  to 
sue. 

The  question  of  "standing"  is  peculiarly  a 
Judicial  principle.  It  ou^ht  to  be  left  to  the 
courts  to  determine  who  has  "standing"  suf- 
ficient to  complain  about  a  substantive  viola- 
tion of  law.  But  the  bill  proposes  to  limit 
such  "standing"  by  at  least  two  devices: 

First,  It  would  allow  only  those  "cltlzer.s  of 
the  area  where  the  direct  interests  are  af- 
fected" to  initiate  suit.  It  does  not  define 
what  "area"  Is  involved,  or  what  is  a  "direct 
interest."  Presumably,  however,  a  citizen  of 
Texas,  no  matter  how  much  property  he 
might  have  around  San  Prancl.sco  Bay. 
would  be  ineligible  to  complain  about  pollu- 
tion of  the  Bay,  because  he  Is  not  "a  cit- 
izen of  the  area."  Even  If  he  Is  a  citizen  of 
the  San  FrancLsco  Bay  area,  the  addition  of 
the  words  "where  the  direct  Interests  are 
affected"  in  conjunction  with  the  matter  of 
the  citizen's  "standing"  seems  to  imply  (or 
at  least  may  lead  to  the  interpretation!  that 
the  interest  affected  must  be  'hat  citizen's 
"direct  Interest."  This,  in  effect,  would  allow 
only  owners  of  property  which  Is  "directly 
affected"  to  challenge  the  violation  of  anti- 
pollution controls,  and  would  exclude  the  cit- 
izen concerned  over  degradation  of  esthetics, 
scenic  view,  and  water  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  second  device,  by  which  the  bill  would 
limit  citizen  participation,  is  that  only  those 
groups  which  have  participated  in  the  ad- 
ministrative proce.ss  will  have  standing  to 
initiate  any  litigation.  All  too  often  the  ad- 
minLstratlve  process  Is  either  clothed  in 
secrecy,  or  affords  so  little  time  that  citizen 
groups  cannot  adequately  prepare  to  chal- 
lenge a  permit,  or  a  polluting  discharge.  In 
the  hurried  administrative  procedure.  Then, 
having  been  edged  out  of  the  administra- 
tive proceeding,  they  will,  under  this  bill, 
find  themselves  foreclosed  from  "standing" 
for  seeking  Judicial  relief. 

We  urge  that  these  limitations  be  stricken 
from  the   bill. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  and  comments  to  you.  We  stand 
ready  to  provide  to  you  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  carry  out  our  recommendations.  We 
have    the   support   of   a   broad    spectrum   of 
labor,  environmental,  consumer,  professional, 
and  other  organizations  In  regard  to  all  of 
these    matters. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Henry  S.  Reu&s.  Thomas  P    Pelly,  John 
E    Moss,  Gilbert  Gude,  John  H.  Dent. 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  John  D   Dingell.  John 
P.  Savior.  Luclen  N.  Nedzl,  Dante  Fas- 
cell.  Flovd  V.  Hicks. 
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N.  THERE  FOLLOWS  EPA'S  SUMMARY  OF  NOVEM- 
BER I,  1971,  OF  THE  "POSmVE  ASPECTS"  OP 
THE   REFUSE  ACT  PERMIT  PROGRAM 

Positive  aspects.  Office  of  Refuse  Act  pro- 
grams, environmental  protection  agency 
In  recent  months  we  have  seen  positive  ac- 
tion, on  the  part  of  industry  as  a  result  of 
the  Permit  Program.  The  following  are  a  few 
poisltlve  aspects;  more  are  available  on  re- 
quest. 

1.  The  Fairfax  Drainage  District  near 
Kansas  City  had  a  storm  sewer  that  received 
industrial  discharges  from  65  companies  and 
dumped  them  Into  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Kansas  City  Sewage  District  had  agreed  to 
accept  this  discharge  of  Industrial  waste  and 
to  treat  it,  but  a  connecting  valve  had  not 
been  installed,  even  though  the  transmission 
lines  were  complete.  Because  of  the  Refuse 
.^ct  Permit  Program,  and  a  180-day  notice, 
the  valve  has  been  Installed  and  the  waste  Is 
beint;  treated. 

2.  It  was  agreed  upon  at  the  Beet-Sugar 
Conference  held  in  Denver  that  the  industry 
should  completely  recycle  process  water  with- 
in tv.o  years  which  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  pollutants  entering  streams  from  this 
Industry. 

i  CPC.  International  Corporation,  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri  became  aware  of  fecal 
conform  and  fecal  strep  In  Its  discharge  as 
a  result  of  the  Refuse  Act  Permit  Program 
application.  The  company  has  agreed  to  find 
the  source  of  this  discharge. 

4.  Bancroft  Dairy  of  Marquette,  Mich., 
installed  a  lagoon  In  October  to  completely 
halt  any  discharges  from  Its  dairy  operations'. 

5  Benton  Harbor  Malleable  Ind..  Benton 
Harbor.  Mich.,  discharged  Its  wastes  via  a 
sunken  outfall  to  waters  which  flowed  di- 
rectly Into  Lake  Michigan.  The  Company  has 
now  connected  to  a  municipal  treatment 
system,  for   treatment   of  Its   wastes. 

6.  Sunstrand.  Corp.  contacted  the  EPA 
Permit  Branch  in  Denver  requesting  infor- 
mation on  effluent  guidelines,  chromium 
treatment  and  new  legislation.  They  indi- 
cated that  pre-treatment.  recycle  and  chro- 
mium recovery  will  be  Included  in  their  next 
capital  budget. 

7.  Crown  Prince  Pet  Poods  of  North  Platte, 
Nebraska  applied  for  a  permit  to  discharge 
f.-om  holding  ponds.  A  permit  review  found  a 
discharge  to  a  combined  sewer,  hence  to  the 
North  Platte  River.  The  access  to  the  com- 
bined sewer  had  been  ineffectively  plugged 
with  sandbags,  Nebraska  directed  the  city  of 
North  Platte  to  plug  the  access  with  con- 
crete, which  they  did. 

8  Midwest  Rendering  of  Belleville,  Kansas 
has  been  discharging  Into  the  Salt  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Republic  River,  without 
treatmient  for  15  years.  They  have  now  agreed 
to  construct  temporary  facilities  by  January 
1,  1972  and  permanent  facilities  by  January 
1,  1973. 

9.  Instrument  companies,  such  as  the 
Beckman  Company,  which  manufactures 
laboratory  testing  equipment,  have  reported 
that  their  sales  have  increased  considerably 
due  to  the  Refuse  Act  Permit  Program. 

10.  A  New  England  Power  Company  applied 
for  a  State  permit,  but  the  State  refused  to 
issue  one  on  the  basis  that  the  Company's 
discharge  had  high  heat  content.  The  com- 
pany started  negotiations  with  the  State 
and  with  EPA  in  order  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  discharge.  The  Company  has 
now  begun  to  cooperate  by  gathering  data 
on  its  waste  and,  working  I'n  Its  labs,  to  de- 
velop a  new  means  of  discharging  in  order 
to  diminish  the  heat  and  its  effects. 

11.  States  set  overall  implementation  dates 
for  discharges,  whereas  EPA  may  set  a  sched- 
ule for  each  parameter.  For  Instance  EPA  met 
with  GAF,  a  New  Jersey  Chemical  Company, 
to  discuss  specific  parameters  and  Implemen- 
tation schedules  for  mercury  and  other  con- 
-stituents. 

12.  GAF  also  claims  that  it  has  benefited 
from  meetings  with  the  Permit  staff  because, 
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by  studying  one  installation.  It  has  been  able 
to  review  plans  for  future  facilities  and  dis- 
charges. 

13.  Many  companies  have  expressed  the 
problem  of  contending  with  the  variety  of 
State  water  quality  standards,  hence  giving 
some  companies  an  advantage  over  others, 
depending  on  the  State  In  which  they  are 
located.  The  Refuse  Act  Permit  Program  can 
help  In  creating  national  water  quality 
standards, 

14.  The  Program  has  Identified  and  Is  lim- 
iting toxic  constituents  In  process  water 
which  were  previously  uncontrolled  by  the 
industry. 

O.    CONCLUSION 

We  strongly  urge  other  Members  to  Join 
with  our  eleven  colleagues  in  support  of 
strengthening  amendments  to  this  very  Im- 
port.int  water  pollution  bill. 

Charles  B.  Rancel. 

Bella  S.  Abzug. 


ACnVITIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
BLACKS  AGAINST  OPPRESSION  ON 
RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
commendable  efforts  of  a  group  of  con- 
cerned persons  in  New  Orleans  which  has 
formed  The  Committee  of  Blacks  Against 
Oppression.  Their  primary  focus  is  U.S. 
policy  with  respect  to  Rhodesia,  and  par- 
ticularly the  implementation  into  the 
United  States  of  Rhodesian  chrome  in 
violation  of  U.S.  legal  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

On  March  22,  400  to  450  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administrators  from  Southern 
University  went  to  Burnside  Terminal 
Co.  Five  representatives  of  the  group 
spoke  to  the  president  of  the  company 
and  with  the  members  of  the  labor  force 
there,  and  expressed  their  grave  concern 
over  the  Issues  involved.  Enirlng  these 
discussions,  the  students  met  with  a  New 
Orleans  Parish  legislator  who  read  a 
statement  by  State  representative  Etor- 
othy  Mae  Taylor. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
committee's  statement  of  March  10,  as 
well  as  their  release  on  actions  planned 
by  the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
Impending  arrival  in  Burnside,  La.,  of  the 
ship  bringing  chrome  from  Rhodesia : 

Statement  of  the  Committee  of  Blacks 

Against  Oppression 
Men  and  women  throughout  the  world  who 
still  have  a  decent  respect  for  the  principles 
of  democratic  majority  government  are  con- 
tinuing to  express  strong  opposition  to  the 
recent  turn  In  American  foreign  policy  to- 
wards Africa.  By  various  ways  the  United 
States  has  shown  Itself  to  be  pursuing  a 
course  in  foreign  affairs  which  wUl  align  it 
with  remaining  colonial  governments  In  the 
world  where  a  small  elite  of  people  rule  the 
majority  without  even  minimal  political 
rights.  Examples  of  this  policy  Include  the 
agreement  to  buy  a  fixed  quota  of  sugar  from 
South  Africa:  the  special  Executive  Agree- 
ment by  Richard  Nixon  to  extend  a  half- 
bllUon  dollars  worth  of  loans  and  other  cred- 
its to  Portugal  and,  finally,  the  reopening  of 
the  American  consulate  In  Rhodesia  and  the 
actual  approval  of  the  Importing  of  chrome 
from    that    country.    Taken    together    what 
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these  policies  mean  Is  that  American  leader- 
ship Is  giving  actual  support  to  the  countries 
In  which  a  minority  of  whites  deny,  by  vio- 
lent means,  political  rights  to  a  majority  of 
black  people.  Our  Committee  of  Blacks 
Against  Oppression  Is  especially  concerned 
about  the  case  of  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  is  a  country  In  Southern  Africa 
populated  by  the  Zimbabwe  people  who  num- 
ber about  five  million.  The  country  Is  a  for- 
mer British  colony  and  has  a  population  of 
white  settlers  of  about  250.000.  The  British 
had  planned  to  grant  Independence  to  Rho- 
desia back  In  the  middle  sixties  but  had 
Insisted  on  a  constitution  which  would  In- 
sure majority  control  of  the  government.  This 
means  that  blacks  would  have  been  In  con- 
trol because  of  their  overwhelming  numbers. 
The  white  settlers  in  Rhodesia  rejected  this 
and  declared  themselves  an  "independent'' 
colony  and  organized  a  government  with  all 
powers  In  the  hands  of  the  white  minority. 
Though  this  happened  in  1965  no  govern- 
ment In  the  world  to  this  time  has  granted 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Rhodesia.  Some 
background  would  Include  the  following  key 
events: 

1965 — November  11.  A  clique  of  whites  led 
by  Ian  Smith  declared  themselves  Inde- 
pendent from  Britain  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
equal  participation  by  black  population  In 
the  government, 

1965 — November  12.  The  United  States 
voted  in  support  of  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion to  condemn  the  illegal  declaration  In 
Rhodesia. 

1965 — November  20.  The  United  Nations 
passed  a  resolution  asking  all  member  states 
to  voluntarily  refrain  from  trading  any  goods 
with  Rhodesia  which  would  aid  the"  Illegal 
regime. 

1966 — December  16.  The  United  Nations 
passed  a  resolution  Imposing  mandatory  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  Rhodesia.  The  re- 
strictions were  selective  and  covered  twelve 
(12)  Items  one  of  which  was  chrome.  The 
United  States  voted  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

1968— May  29.  In  an  effort  to  develop 
stronger  sanctions  the  United  Nations 
strengthens  earlier  resolutions  to  Impose  a 
virtual  total  embargo  on  any  trade  with 
Rhodesia 

1970 — March  17.  The  United  States  closed 
its  consulate  In  Rhodesia  in  a  gesture  of 
disapproval  of  the  Smith  government.  It 
was  a  empty  effort,  however,  because  on  the 
same  day  the  U.  S.  used  Its  veto  power  for 
the  first  time  In  history  to  block  a  United 
Nations'  resolution  that  would  have  enabled 
the  organization  to  actively  confront  the 
Illegal  government  In  Rhodesia. 

1971 — October.  A  coalition  of  Southern 
Democrats  and  Western  Republicans  added 
a  section  to  the  Military  Procurement  Act  to 
lift  restrictions  on  Importing  goods  from 
Rhodesia.  The  group  of  Congressmen  were 
strongly  supported  by  the  Union  Carbide 
Company  and  the  Poote  Mineral  Company 
both  of  which  are  now  importing  chrome  to 
the  United  States. 

1971— November  24.  The  British  and 
Rhodesian  leaders  met  and  the  whites  de- 
cided to  legalize  the  Rhodesian  government 
by  agreeing  to  a  new  constitution  which 
would  Insure  white  minority  rule,  with  token 
black  participation,  until  the  next  century. 
1972 — January.  A  British  Commission  to 
survey  opinions  In  Rhodesia  on  the  Novem- 
ber agreement  Is  unable  to  find  more  than 
one  ( 1 )  black  person  In  over  fifty  public 
meetings  who  will  voice  approval  of  the  new 
constitution!  Indeed  the  Africans  rebel  In 
several  towns  to  demonstrate  their  disap- 
proval of  the  pact  made  by  the  white  leaders. 
1972 — January  24.  The  United  States 
Treasury  Department  Issues  an  Interpretation 
of  the  Military  Procurement  Act  which  sug- 
gests that  over  seventy  (70)  Items  could  be 
Imported  from  Rhodesia.  Rhodesia  Is  known 
to  produce  at  least  fourteen  il4i  of  the 
Items. 
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1972— March  15.  It  Is  expected  that  a  ship 
will  arrive  at  Burnside.  Louisiana  loaded  with 
chrome  Illegally  transport.-'d  from  Rhodesia. 
The  chrome  is  being  Imported  by  the  Foote 
Mineral  Company.  A  second  ship  will  come  to 
America  later  In  the  month  with  chrome  for 
the  Union  Carbide  Company. 

There  has  been  strong  opposition  to  this 
course  in  .American  foreign  policy.  Pro- 
fessional and  community  organizations 
throughout  .America  have  expressed  absolute 
disapproval  ond  have  tried  to  show  the  In- 
justices of  such  a  policy  We  are  opposed  to 
American  trade  with  Rhodesia  for  two 
reasons: 

(1)  It  violates  universally  accepted  prin- 
ciples about  political  life  which  hold  that 
government  should  be  based  on  majority  rule 
with  specific  protections  for  minorities, 
Rhodesia  is  a  political  tyranny  completely 
controlled  by  a  minority  white  population. 

i2)  Secondly  trade  with  Rhodesia  Is  in 
violation  of  International  law.  The  United 
Nations,  with  the  support  of  the  United 
Slates,  has  Imposed  mandatory  sanctions  on 
trade  with  Rhodesia  and  the  shipment  of 
chrome  coming  to  Louisiana  clearly  puts  the 
United  States  In  violation  of  this  Interna- 
tional law.  It  Is  Ironic  that  those  who  cry 
law  and  order  at  home  should  be  so  callous 
in  their  disrespect  for  the  law  In  this  par- 
ticular circumstance.  Finally  as  black  Amer- 
icans, wiio  have  suffered  so  often  the  Injus- 
tices of  racism  and  political  corruption,  we 
look  with  special  displeasure  on  this  trans- 
action Racism  abroad,  like  racism  at  home, 
must  be  resisted  with  all  the  power  and 
strengtl-i  that  we  have  Black  Americans  will 
not  tolerate  a  Vietnam  Ic  Africa. 

The  ultimate  danger  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  Southern  Africa  and 
specifically  in  Rhodesia  is  still  mere  tragic. 
It  Is  perhaps  summed  up  best  in  a  public 
Information  release  of  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment: "To  Ignore  the  Security  Council's 
resolution  would  constitute  a  serious  vio- 
lation of  US.  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Also,  our  failure  to  comply 
with  the  resolution  would  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations,  whose  over- 
all contribution  to  wirld  stability  and  peace 
we  value  and  seek  to  enhance."  Our  Com- 
mittee thinks  that  this  assessment  Is  cor- 
rect Btit  after  seeing  actions  by  the  govern- 
ment we  can  only  csnclude  that  they  do  not 
practice  what  they  preach  The  importing  of 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  is  a  serious  violation 
of  these  principles  and  actually  serves  to 
disrupt  international  peace. 

The  Committee  of  Blacks  Against  Oppres- 
sion support  the  following  actions: 

( 1 )  We  call  for  an  immediate  halt  to  the 
execution  of  those  sections  of  the  Military 
Procurement  .^ct  of  1971  wiilch  authorize  the 
importing  of  goods  from  Rhodesia: 

(2)  We  call  for  practical  American  sup- 
port towards  strengthening  the  powers  of 
the  United  Nations  by  improving  the  abUlty 
to  enforce  authorized  sanctions, 

(3i  We  call  for  an  immediate  congres- 
sional Investigation  to  evaluate  American 
Foreign  Policy  dealings  with  colonized  Afri- 
can peoples.  We  specifically  urge  a  full  scale 
investigation  of  the  Executive  Agreement, 
of  December  9,  1971,  with  Portugal: 

(4)  We  support  the  recommendations  of 
US.  Congressman  Diggs  as  expressed  in  his 
memorandum  to  the  President;  and 

(5 1  We  call  tipon  all  citizens  t-o  refrain 
from  dealing  with  those  private  companies 
in  the  United  States  which  Import  goods 
from  Rhodesia  in  violation  of  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Right  now.  Union  Carbide  and  Poote  Min- 
eral. 

Attention 

March  10,  1972, 
Sometime  during  the  next  week,  an  Argen- 
tine  vessel,   tlie   Santos   Vegas,   is  scheduled 
to  dock  for  unloading  at  the  Burnside,  Loul- 
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si|ina  -.ermlr.al  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
ab':  ard    thLs    vessel    is    25.000    tons    of 
rome  from  Southern  Riiodesia  (Zimbabwe, 
Southern  Africa.) 

.\o  you  should  Icnov.-,  such  trade  be*',^'een 
ued    States    industrialists     (namely    the 
Fi>ote    Company    and    Union    Carbide  i     and 
sia   is   in   violation  of   UiUted   Naticn^ 
cy  which  prohibits  commercial  exclange 
tv.-een  member  nations  and  tlie  ap.irtiie'.d 
ijt)  re^.me  of  the  minority  white  R.^ode- 
izx  government. 
The  Biacic  community   here   '.n  Louisiana 
register  a  complaint.  Some  details  of 
problem    will    be    aired    this    afternoon 
sday,  March  14,  1972 1   o:i  Radio  Station 
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VVXOK  at  2:00  p  ni.  in  Baton  Rouge.  Loui- 
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na.    In   New   Orleans   state   repreocntative 

thy  Taylor   has   issued   a  statement   on 

b^ialf  of  the  Orleans   Parish   black  leg;s!a- 

e  caucus  condemning  this  illegal  act  and 

ng  upon  black  Loulsianians  to  resist  this 

every  Iegi::mate  means. 

A.U  are  encouraged  to  Join  wi-h  us  :n  a 
b,ic  demoriotratijn  at  the  Burnside.  La. 
cks  on  the  date  of  the  ship's  arrival.  The 
k  public  wlU  be  notified  when  exact  dates 
known  to  us. 
For  further  details:  Committee  of  Black 
amst  Oppression  766-3370.  771-5083. 
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QUOTAS  BY  a::y  name  spell 

DISCRIMLNATION 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

Or     NEW    YORK 

:N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
wfeks  proposals  have  been  advanced  by 
lous  interested  parties,  including  Fed- 
representatives,  to  set  aside  quotas  in 
educational   institutions   for   minorities. 
AJnost  automatically,  similar  proposals 
ve  been  offered  to  extend  such  reserved 
tas  to  other  areas  of  endeavor  as  well. 
3ome   of   the  initiatives   for  such   an 
dertaking  have  been  coming  from  the 
offce  of  Mr.  Pottmger.  of  the  Department 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  They 
ill-conceived,  impossible  to  effect  in 
ictice  and  discrimination  in  reverse.  I 
pose  them  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power 
^ee  that  they  never  come  to  fruition 
a  Government  program  or  action  of 
■•  kind 

So  person  in  the  Nation  with  a  shred 

commonsense  will  deny  the  reality  of 

histon.'  and  the  shame  our  treatment 

minorities  brings  upon  us. 

et  it  is  wise  to  point  out  that  each 

every  immigrant  group  that  sought 

rjierican  shores  was  subjected  to  a  va- 

ty  of  persecutions,  discriminatory  acts 

second-class    treatment.    Further, 

tse  hostile  acts  and  attitudes  endured 

dof^-n  to  and  including  these  days  we  live 

now. 

iThe  Jews  fled  the  horrors  of  Eastern 
Eiiropoan  persecution,  flooding  into 
Arjienca  only  to  be  met  with  a  different 
d  of  bigotry  and  ghetto.  For  decades 
;y  endured  exploitation,  hatred,  and 
rimination,  which  endures  in  various 
fo*ms  to  this  day.  Eventually,  out  of  the 
wpatshops  of  the  garment  district 
erged  one  of  the  finest  flowerings  of 
American  dream., 
rhe  same  has  been  true  of  the  Ital- 
They  fled  a  poverty-stricken  land 
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dominated  by  foreign  armies.  The  pa- 
drone system  exploited  them  to  the  ulti- 
mate degree  upon  arrival  here.  Discrimi- 
nation and  5lum  living  was  their  lot  for 
decade  after  decade.  Mulberry  Street  in 
New  Yorl:  is  still  there,  and  no  historian 
alive  will  deny  tlie  actuality  of  what 
these  people  endured. 

Jobs  were  closed  to  them.  Trades  were 
closed  to  them.  Neighborhoods  were 
closed  to  them.  In  New  Orleans,  lynch 
mobs  hanced  Italians  at  one  time  in  our 
history.  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
v.-ere  cIo.«ed  to  them.  Yet  an  inner  forti- 
tude prevailed  as  these  citizens  endured. 
labored,  strived,  and  in.stilled  in  their 
.^ons  and  daughters  a  feeling  for  the  Na- 
tion and  a  de.sire  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles. My  presence  on  this  floor  today 
is  living  witness  to  the  success  of  that 
dream. 

The  earliest  and  most  classic  example 
of  su:ce5s  in  this  country  was  the  Irish 
immigrant  community.  They  came  seek- 
ing religious  freedom,  political  expres- 
.sion,  and  an  end  to  famine.  Thev  were 
put  to  work  doing  Anierica's  di-iidgery  for 
decades,  yet  the  grand.-on  of  an  Irish 
saloon-keeper.  John  F.  Kennedy,  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Irish 
community  is  outstanding  in  ever>-  ave- 
nue of  American  endea%'or  today,  and 
they  did  it  without  quotas. 

I  could  relate  one  tale  after  another,  all 
dealing  vith  one  or  another  immigrant 
group  that  shared  the  dream,  sought  it. 
was  wounded  because  of  it.  and  pre- 
vailed. Only  the  geographical  locations 
and  the  dates  may  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Perhaps  it  was  the  Scandinavians. 
Or  the  Greeks.  Or  the  Poles.  Religions 
may  differ.  States  may  differ.  Persecutors 
may  differ.  But  the  tale  is  basically  the 
same,  and  so  is  the  ending  of  the  story. 

Take  any  telephone  book.  Turn  to  the 
yellow  pages.  Look  in  any  of  the  profes- 
sional listings.  Glance  at  the  names.  It  is 
like  a  "Who's  Who  of  Ellis  Island  "  The 
grandchildren  of  the  oppres.sed  are  arriv- 
ing. 

Jewish  stockbrokers.  Italian  doctors. 
Polish  engineers.  Greek  pharmacists. 
Name  a  profession  and  an  immigrant 
group  and  the  barriers  are  inexorably 
coming  down.  Whv? 

Because  these  people  were  allowed  to 
make  their  own  way  to  success  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  ability.  In  spite  of  the 
artificial  barriers  erected  in  their  paths — 
in  spite  of  the  cumulative  hatred  of  those 
who  despised  a  particular  brand  of 
"greenhorns" — they  prevailed.  No  one  set 
aside  any  particular  place  in  a  university 
or  college  or  corporation  and  said.  "This 
is  for  you  only  if  you  are  of  Irish  des- 
cent." "This  is  for  you  only  if  you  are 
Jewish."  None  of  this  transpired.  It  was 
unnecessary.  Everyone  understood  the 
game  and  its  rules  in  Immigrant  America. 

Eveo'one  got  a  fair  chance  at  the  start- 
ing line.  All  commenced  the  race  equal, 
with  no  lead  for  anyone.  The  race  went 
to  the  swiftest,  and  if  the  first  ten  races 
resulted  In  one  man  or  another  making 
it  there  first,  then  so  be  it. 

We  cannot  repeal  this  set  of  rules.  We 
cannot  seek  to  impase  a  set  of  artificial 
standards  upon  modern  America  and  its 
people  in  the  name  of   redressing  the 
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balance  of  years  ago.  No  person  today 
should  bear  the  onus  of  the  blame  for 
the  crimes  of  yesterday  against  any  group 
among  us.  Yet  this  is  what  the  setting  of 
quotas  seeks  in  effect  to  accomplish. 

What  will  this  result  in,  if  we  yield 
the  point  and  allow  imposition  of  such 
quotas  in  educational  institutions,  unions, 
crafts  or  any  other  area  of  endeavor? 

The  standards  of  excellence  estab- 
lished by  so  many  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  be  eroded  and  re- 
placed with  something  less.  As  a  direct 
result,  professional  people  of  less  than 
first-class  caliber  can  and  wiU  be  gradu- 
ated from  these  institutions. 

Imposition  of  quotas  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  shutting  the  door  to  equal  op- 
portunity in  the  faces  of  qualified  stu- 
dents of  other  groups.  Are  we  to  turn 
away  a  young  Italian-American  or 
Jewish  boy  or  girl  from  a  medical  school 
because  the  school  already  has  its  quota 
from  their  ethnic  group? 

Are  we  to  demand  and  require  a  phar- 
macy school  to  admit  and  matriculate  a 
student  who  is  not  as  bright  or  who  has 
much  poorer  credentials  than  another 
applicant,  simply  on  the  basis  of  the 
characteristics  he  emerged  with  from  his 
mother's  womb? 

The  entire  situation  is  ludicrous,  un- 
realizable and  divisive  in  the  extreme.  Yet 
Mr.  Pottinger's  office  at  HEW  is  seeking 
to  impose  such  quotas  in  the  name  of 
abolishing  discrimination.  Laudable  as 
the  goal  may  be,  if  it  destroys  more  than 
it  creates,  what  good  is  the  effort? 

And  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  proposals 
of  this  kind  have  stu-red  severe  appre- 
hension in  many  areas.  In  New  York,  cer- 
tain public  officials  have  eagerly  leaped 
forward  with  suggestions  on  how  to  im- 
plement the  HEW  plans.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  attempts  will  stir  up  enormous, 
even  staggering  reactions. 

Most  of  all,  however,  they  will  create 
greater  evU  than  they  seek  to  rectify. 
Setting  up  a  double  standard  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  still  seek  to  realize  the 
American  dream  of  improvement  based 
on  ability  is  to  erode  the  mainstay  of 
our  society.  The  faith  masses  of  people 
have  bmlt  up  and  passed  on  to  tlieir 
progeny  in  mobility  in  our  society  will  be 
hurt  badly.  To  create  and  impose  quota 
systems  is  to  insure  greater  rather  than 
lesser  divisiveness  in  our  Nation. 

Educational  opportunity  cannot  be  lim- 
ited by  use  of  standards.  This  Nation 
is  entitled  to  see  her  best  minds  develop 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible.  Artificial 
restrictions  are  the  ultimate  injustice  to 
natural  ability.  It  was  just  such  unfair- 
ness that  the  early  immigrants  sought 
to  avoid  when  they  came  here. 

History  again  tells  the  tale.  The  Ital- 
ian peasant  could  not  send  his  child  to 
school  because  he  was  a  peasant.  The 
Jewish  denizens  of  the  Pale  could  not 
send  their  children  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  because  they  were  Jews. 
Are  we  to  resurrect  the  same  effective 
di.scrimination  against  the  grandchildren 
of  these  people  in  the  name  of  equality 
today?  I  discern  an  ultimate  irony  here, 
and  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  suc- 
cessfully imposed  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Pottinger,  take  notice. 
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THE  U.N.  THREATENS  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
poll  conducted  by  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  revealed  that  of  the  more  than 
2.000  respondents  83  percent  favored  the 
United  States  getting  out  of  the  United 
Nations  and  94  percent  wanted  the  U.N. 
to  get  out  of  the  United  States. 

In  an  informative  article  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion appearing  in  American  Opinion  of 
January,  1972;  Gary  Allen,  film  writer, 
author,  journalist  and  lecturer,  con- 
cludes : 

Certainly  the  U.N.  has  not  brought  peace  to 
the  world.  During  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  Us  existence,  noted  the  '■Liberal"  Houston 
Chronicle  for  September  25,  1971.  there  have 
been  seventy-five  wars!  Since  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  U.N..  over  one  billion  people  have 
b?en  enslaved  by  the  Communists.  This  Is  a 
peace  organization?  The  fact  Is  that  the 
existence  of  the  U.N.  makes  war  neither 
more  nor  less  likely.  But  our  continued  par- 
ticipation In  It  could  well  guarantee  our 
eventual  enslavement.  The  U.N.  is  not  harm- 
less. It  Is  not  a  guarantor  of  peace.  It  Is  a 
Trojan  Horse  and  a  death  trap.  It  Is  a  threat 
to  cur  national  security. 

Senator  William  Langer.  who  voted 
against  adoption  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
said  in  1945 1 

I  feel  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  tl-^at 
the  adoption  of  the  Charter  .  .  .  will  mean 
perpetuating  war.  I  feel  that  It  will  mean 
the  enslavement  of  millions  of  people  from 
Poland  to  India,  from  Korea  to  Java,  as  well 
as  people  In  many  other  places  on  the  earth. 

Senator  Langer's  prophecy  wa^s  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  succeeding  years — 
with  the  most  terrible  consequences  for 
the  American  people  still  to  unfold  un- 
less we  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
atheistic  world  body. 

There  can  be  no  United  Nations  and 
at  the  same  time  a  United  States.  One 
cannot  give  dual  allegiance  to  the  U.N. 
and  to  the  United  States  of  America.  For 
the  U.N.  to  advance  or  grow  in  effective- 
ness, the  sovereign  United  States  with 
our  constitutional  liberties  and  our  tra- 
ditional living  standards  and  culture 
must  be  diminished  or  destroyed. 

The  time  has  come  to  get  the  United 
States  out  of  the  U.N.  and  to  get  the  U.N. 
out  of  the  United  States.  I  remind  our 
colleagues  that  my  discharge  petition 
No.  10  is  at  the  clerk's  desk  awaiting 
signatures  to  discharge  H.R.  2632.  a  bill 
by  Mr.  Schmitz  of  California,  "to  rescind 
and  revoke  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  thereof  and  for  other 
purposes." 

I  include  a  related  newscllpping  and 
the  text  of  the  article  "Get  Us  Out!  The 
U.N.  Threatens  the  United  States"  by 
Gary  Allen  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
Nov.  19,  19711 
The  Nation  Is  Catching  Up 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  nation  Is  catching 
up. 

Last   week  the  Gallup  Poll  reported  the 
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results  of  its  latest  sur\ey  concerning  Amer- 
ican opinion  about  the  U.N.  1\  showed  43 
per  cent  of  the  people  feel  the  UN  is  doing 
a  poor  Job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  1945  when  the 
UN  was  mldwifed  by  Alger  Hiss  and  there 
was  a  20  to  1  approval  by  the  American  pub- 
lic, its  popularity  quotient  has  been  going 
steadily  down.  Iji  1970.  for  example,  40  per 
cent  thought  it  had  a  poor  record.  Three 
years  before  that  only  35  per  cent  queetioned 
the  validity  of  Its  efforts. 

The  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  Union 
Leader  was  much  more  conclusive.  Here  the 
survey,  in  which  more  than  2,000  people  re- 
sponded (as  oppjsed  to  1,562  In  the  Gallup 
Poll ) ,  showed  83  j-ver  cent  of  the  respondent* 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  getting  out  of 
the  UN  and  94  per  cent  wanting  the  UN  to 
get  out  of  the  United  States 

It  is  encour.urlng  that  Gal  hip's  national 
sampling  Indicates  a  trend  toward  the  down- 
to-earth  common  sense  for  which  New 
Hampshire  people  In  general — and  Union 
Leader  readers  m  particular — I'.ave  lone  been 
noted 

[From  the  American  Opinion.  January 

1972) 

Get  Us  Out!  The  UJI.  Threatens  the 

Untted  States 

On  October  25,  1971.  the  United  Slates  of 
America  suffered  a  severe  kick  In  the  teeth 
when  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
voted  76  to  35  to  oust  the  legal  Government 
of  China  and  replace  It  with  representatives 
or  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that,  after  the  voting.  "For  long  min- 
utes the  packed  hall  rang  with  applause  and 
cheers  for  the  winners.  There  was  rhythmic 
clapping."  The  word  "gleeful"  was  generally 
used  to  describe  those  who  had  voted  to 
oust  the  peaceful  government  of  America's 
staunchest  ally,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  seat  In 
his  place  the  world's  premier  warmongers. 
Symbolically  and  appropriately  the  delegate 
from  Communist  Tanzania  danced  the  Wa- 
tusl  when  the  results  of  the  vote  were  an- 
nounced. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
George  Bush,  maintained  that  we  had  seen 
the  "hatred"  of  America  as  It  really  exists 
In  the  United  Nations.  "The  mood  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  night  was  ugly.  It 
was  something  harsh."  said  Bush,  noting 
that  he  had  been  roundly  hLssed  as  he  rose 
to  speak.  Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chiciigo  Trib- 
une observed: 

'.  .  .  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China 
demonstrated  clearly.  If  further  demonstra- 
tion were  necessary,  that  we  have  few.  If  any 
friends,  anywhere.  Those  nations  we  saved 
In  World  War  II  and  those  nations  we  helped 
on  their  feet  after  the  war  voted  against  the 
retention  of  NatlonalLst  China  In  the  U.N." 

Even  "nations"  whose  very  creation  we 
supported  and  financed  Joined  In  the  chorus 
of  antl-Amerlcanlsm.  Pour  of  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  nations  voted  agaliist  us :  Bel  - 
glum.  France.  The  Netherlands,  and  Italy. 
I  Of  the  other  two,  West  Germany  Is  not  a 
U.N.  member,  and  Luxembourg  bravely  ab- 
stained. Also  voting  against  us  In  this 
Important  test  were  our  N.A.T.O.  "allies" 
Britain,  Canada,  Iceland.  Portugal,  Turkey. 
Norway,  and  Denmark. 

As  high  officials  In  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration have  maneuvered  to  blame  the  defeat 
on  assorted  Ethiopians  in  the  fuel  supply. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  obvious  that 
the  vote  was  fixed  from  the  start.  One  re- 
members that  according  to  Human  Events 
for  September  25.  1971 : 

"President  Nixon  handed  Peking  a  hand- 
some gift  last  week,  making  his  offering  only 
five  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  In  his 
extemporaneous  press  conference,  the  Pre.si- 
dent.  announcing  a  fresh  "Sellout  Taiwan" 
doctrine,  stressed  that  the  United  States 
would    not    only    welcome    Peking    into   the 
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U  N..  but  that  we  also  wanted  It  to  sit  on 
the  all-important  Security  Council.  He  fur- 
ther demonstrated  that  the  US  favored  the 
eviction  of  Taiwan  from  the  Security  Couti- 
cll — this  without  Red  China  having  relin- 
quished a  single  concession  to  the  U.S." 

Mr.  Nixon  had  already  greased  the  skids 
with  his  announcement  "that  he  would  Joxir- 
ney  to  Peking  to  pay  homage  to  the  orientttl 
despot,  Mao  Tse-tung  But,  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  Ambassador  Bush  made  a  clum- 
sy elfort  to  resist  the  Albanian  resolution  to 
oust  the  NatlonalLst  Government.  And  while 
Mr.  Bush  was  pushing  one  policy  for  tlie 
telev:sion  cameras,  the  real  Nixon  policy  was 
being  spelled  out  privately  As  the  New  York 
Times  reported  October  26.  1971.  the  Presi- 
dent was  "flashing  one  political  signal  while 
the  United  States  seemed  to  be  pursuing  an- 
other In  the  United  Nations." 

The  next  day,  m  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
the  syndicated  'Liberal"  columnist  Robert 
Elegant  observed: 

"The  long  arm  of  coincidence  can  stretch 
only  so  far  It  was  hardly  coincidence  that 
placed  Dr.  Heiiry  Kissinger,  the  Presidents 
guru  for  foreign  affairs,  in  Peking  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  the  United  Nations  was  voting 
to  admit  Communist  China  and  expel  Tai- 
wan   .    ,    .    . 

"The  adroit  orchestration  of  Kissinger's 
visit.  American  maneuvering  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  Peking's  ritual  denunciation  ol 
that  maneuvering,  revealed  a  high  level  of 
practical  cooperation  .  .  Such  understand- 
ing Is  the  necessary  basis  of  joint  action  to 
attain    common    purp;ses   .... 

"The  United  States  appeared  to  be  striving 
to  save  Tahvan's  seat  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, while  admitting  Peking  to  the  Security 
Council.  That  appearance  was  almost— but 
not  quite— believable.  After  all.  Washington 
knew  Peking  would  not  accent  half  a 
loaf    .... 

"Once  the  President  announced  his  inten- 
tions of  visiting  China,  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  Peking  would  get  In  and  Taiwan 
be  expelled.  The  Administration  simply 
could  not  Imperil  the  visit  and  the  bur- 
geoning Sino-American  relationship  bv  ex- 
cluding  Peking    .... 

"Actually.  Washington's  ostentatiously 
warmer  attitude  toward  Communist  China 
Insured  her  admission.  Wavering  nations 
knew  that  voting  for  Peking  would  not  really 
offend  the  United  States." 

Mr  Elegant  cheered  this  sellout  of  our  best 
ally  m  favor  of  our  worst  enemy,  describing 
It  as  "creative  hypocrisy."  He  said  It  was  nec- 
es.s.Tjy  to  obtain  "the  created  purpose  of  gain- 
ing the  U.N.  seats  for  the  Peoples  Republic. 
which  actually  administers  the  vast  main- 
land and  .some  750  million  Chinese."  '  And 
Robert  Elegant  assures  us,  as  have  so  many 
others,  that  '■Peking's  admission  will  not 
only  strengthen  the  U  N.  peacekeeping  capac 
ity.  but  will,  at  the  least,  open  the  door  to 
UN.  activities  like  arms -limitation  and  nu- 
clear-test ban  talks."  Meanwhile,  according 
to  Elegant.  Mr  Nixon's  "creative  h.NTJOcrlsy" 
will  validate  his  credentials  as  a  statesman 

The  Ambas-sador  from  Pakistan,  who  voted 
to  admit  Red  China  and  expel  Free  China, 
salut-ed  our  President's  "creati\-e  hypocrisy" 
by  declaring:  "I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
that  President  Nixon's  new  policy  contributed 
to  the  victory"  .Embassador  James  Shen  of 
Nationalist  China  praised  Mr.  Bush's  efforts 
in  behalf  of  free  China,  but  added  sardonic- 
ally, "there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  coordination 
with  the  White  House."  Columnist  Wlllard 
Edwards  wrote  that  Shen  "hoped  it  wasnX 
deliberate." 

Anybody  has  the  right  to  hope 

Part  of  the  charade  called  for  Mr.  Nixon  to 
be  outrag-ed  appropriftt.ely  with  the  conse- 
quer.ces  of  h:s  own  acts  Mier  all.  milllona 
of  Americans  h.Kl  watched  via  television  as 
the  U.N  humbled  our  country  and  cheered 
the  defeat    But  the  Presidential  nress  secre- 
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Ronald  Zleglar.  assured  r.ewimeii  that 

defeat"  m  the  General  Assemblv    ■will 

affect  our  policy,"  and  that  Mr,' Nixon 

"no    inten-.lon    to   retaliate."    And   Am- 

Bush  vouched  for  the  fact  that  the 

I^Uou  Administration,  which  even  refused  to 

its  veto  in  the  Security  Council  to  block 

seating  of  the  Maoists,  will  continue  to 

sifpport  the  virulently  antl-Axnerlcan  U.N.  no 

what.  As  Ambassador  Bush  put  It  on 

•ember  1,  1971: 

We  are  prepared  to  face  this  reality  and 
In  accordance  with  It  .     .  even  though  It 
y  cause  us  some  grief,  some  arguments, 
criticism,  .  .  .  Quite  obviously  it  Is  going 
ake  on  what  some  have  said  Is  a  bipolar 
itutlon  and  triangulate  the  power.  Cer- 
nly  with  Peking  coming  into  the  Security 
uncil  seat  we  are  going  to  have  at  a  mlni- 
-m  a  tnangulatlon  of  power.  I  think  you'll 
Peking  doing  what  manv  have  predicted — 
cl^amploning    the    Third    World    developing 
ions  or  attempting  to,  ,     .  President  Nixon 
always  supponed  the  U.N.  and  will  con- 
ue.  We  have  no  plans  to  do  anjthlng  else." 
IVhen  Ambassador  Bush  was  running  for 
9  Senate  from  Texas  In  1964,  he  took  quite 
ilfferent  attitude.  At  that   iime  he  maln- 
ned:    "If  Red  China  should   be  admitted 
the  United  Nations,  then  the  United  Na- 
ts hopeless,  and  we  should  withdraw," 
of  course,  Mr,  Nixon  built  much  of  his 
p.o|ltical  reputation  on  his  own  fervent  op- 
tion  to   the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
U.N.  Richard  Nixon  was  even  a  member 
the  Committee  of  One  Million,  the  largest 
zatlon  devoted  exclusively  to  ngh°lng 
admission  of  the  Maoist  Government  to 
'  United  Nations, - 

>urlng  his  1968  quest  for  the  Presidency 
onl  the  nineteenth  of  April.  Mr.  Nixon  oro- 
clJfnied : 

r  wo'ild  not  recognize  Red  China  now,  and 

TOuld   not   agree   to  admitting   it   to   the 

*"-"  Nations,  and  I  wouldn't  go  along  with 

well-intentioned     people     that     said, 

with  them,  because  that  mav  change 

Because  doing  it  now  would  only  en- 

ge  them,  the  hardliners  in  Peking  and 

hardline  policy  they're  following.  And  it 

lid  have  an  Immense  effect  In  discouraging 

•it  numbers  of  non-Communist  elements 

free  Asia,  that  are  now  just  beginning  to 

■    lop  their  own  confidence." 

ichard    Nixon    no    longer   even   refers    to 

unlst  China  as  Red  China,  but  bv  Mao's 

s    title:    The    People's    Republic    of 

la.  After  all.  only  ten  days  after  taking 

-  he  had  directed  Henry  Kissinger,  his  na- 

al  security  assistant,  to  lay  plans  for  em- 

mg  Peking.  One  result   was   the  orgv  of 

-Americanism  which  accompanied  the  ex- 

iion  of  NatlonalUt  China  from  the  United 

ons. 

.  the  wake  of  what  has  been  described  as  a 
omatic  Pearl  Harbor,  many  Americans  are 
:he  first  time  willing  to  take  a  second  look 
ne  United  Nations,  In  order  to  understand 
UN.  and  the  threat  it  poses  to  American 
rty.  one  must  go  back  to  its  dusty  anre- 
^nts  and  examine  the  plan  and  the  plan- 
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'.vorld  government  under  a  Parliament  of 
has  been  an  ideal  of  dreamers  and 
since  ancient  times.  The  dreamers 
sion  perpetual  world  peace;  a  Utopia  in 
•h  the  Hon  will  sup  with  the  lamb  instead 
mmg  on  its  carcass.  The  schemer  be- 
les  the  dreamer  with  visions  of  perma- 
ly  eliminating  war.  pestilence,  famine, 
want.  He  plays  the  'idealists'  as  Heifetz 
3  the  violin.  The  schemer  has  other  less 
a'ole  goals. 

inong     the     most     important     of     such 

have  been  powerful   international 

and  cartellsts.  Their  goal  was  de- 

by  Mantagu  Norman,  former  head  of 

Bank  of  England,  who  said  they  seek  to 

-  that  "the  Hegemony  of  World  Finance 

reign  supreme  over  everyone,  every- 

as   one   whole   supernational   control 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mechanism."  This  hegemony,  or  domination, 
can  only  be  establi.'^hed  through  a  world  gov- 
ernment controlled  from  behind  the  scenes 
by  the  fn,5id.'r.?  of  international  finance. 

The  leading  representatives  in  America  of 
this  worldwide  clique  were  the  firm.3  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  .<•  Company  and  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Com- 
pany. Members  of  these  international  bank- 
ing concerns  were  primarilv  responsible  for 
creating  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  1913. 
wh;ch  gave  them  hegemony  over  America's 
banking  system  and.  thereby,  essential  con- 
trol over  our  economy.  Next  these  same  men. 
largely  through  their  control  over  kev  news- 
papers, and  through  "Colonel"  Edward  Man- 
dell  House,  their  front  man  who  was  the 
Henry  Kissinger  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion, worked  mightily  to  pu.sh  America  into 
World  War  I,  Prom  the  ashes  of  the  "war  to 
end  all  wars"  the  Insiders  of  international  fi- 
nance hoped  to  create  a  world  g',jvernment, 
the  League  of  Nations,  w^hich  would  serve  as 
a  conduit  for  extending  their  hegemony  over 
all  world  commerce  and  finance. 

One  of  the  most  Important  agents  In  this 
scheme  was  an  operator  named  Theodore 
Marburg.  Born  In  Maryland,  an  ardent  schol- 
ar and  successful  businessman.  Marburg 
had  gone  to  O.xford  University  in  189.3  to 
take  a  special  course  In  econonilc^  and  poli- 
tical science.  There  he  had  been  Initiated 
into  the  conspiracy  8is  a  member  of  the  Fa- 
bian Society  and.  according  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's biographer  Jennings  Wise: 

"His  studies  brought  Marburg  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  liberalization  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  through  the  medium  of 
a  league  of  nations,  with  power  residing  in 
the  hands  of  the  International  flnanclers  to 
control  its  councils  and  enforce  peace,  would 
prove  a  specific  for  all  the  oolitical  ills  of 
mankind!" 

Returning  to  America.  Marburg  was  sup- 
ported by  International  flnanclers  m  a  spec- 
tacular rise  in  the  Republican  leadership, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  began  founding 
organizations  to  "pre^ich  Fabianism"  among 
American  intellectuals.  It  was  Theodore  Mar- 
burg who  founded  the  .American  .Association 
for  International  Conciliation  (and  later  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  i  around  such  mag- 
ixates  of  flnance  as  Andrew  Carnegie.  Paul 
Warburg.  Otto  Kahn,  Bernard  Baruch.  and 
Jacob  Schlff. 

But  Marburg  was  handicapped  because  of 
his  reputation  as  a  Republican.  When  It 
became  apparent  that  only  the  Democrat 
Party  was  likely  to  promote  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  assure  passage  of  the 
Income  Tax  Amendment.  Marburg  was  as- 
signed the  Job  of  finding  his  own'-  opposite 
number"  within  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
crats. The  task  proved  remarkably  simple. 
Theodore  Marburg  contacted  "Colonel"  Ed- 
ward Mandell  House,  a  behind-the-scenes 
manipulator  in  the  Democrat  Party  whose 
views  paralleled  Marburg's  almast  exactly. 
House  was  commissioned  to  find  a  Democrat 
candidate  for  President  whom  he  could  con- 
trol. The  man  he  found  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, who  later  described  House  as  ■  mv  alter 
ego"  or  second  self.  It  was  through  Marburg 
and  House,  serving  as  agents  for  internation- 
al finance,  that  Wilson  was  sold  the  Idea  of 
championing  a  League  of  Nations, 

Ai  the  same  time  that  the  Insiders  of 
International  finance  were  attempting  to 
create  a  League  of  Nations  they  were  also 
sponsoring  and  financing  the  Communist 
Revolution  in  Ru-sia,  The  Bolsheviks  were 
bankrolled  by  a  consortium  of  bankers,  many 
of  them  cousins,  from  Wall  Street.  London. 
and  Frankfurt.  While  J  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany and  the  Rockefeller  Interests  partlci- 
p-ted.  the  chief  American  sponsor  was  Jacob 
Schlff,  a  senior  partner  of  Kuhn.  Loeb  & 
Company  and  an  acive  sponsor  of  Fabian 
agent  Theodore  Marburg  As  the  Neic  York 
Journal-American  reported  on  February  3. 
1949:  "Today  it  is  estim^ited.  even  by 
Jacob's  grandson.  John  Schlff.  a  prominent 
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member  of  New  York  society,  that  the  old 
man  sank  about  $20  mUllon  for  the  final 
triumph  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia." 

Why  did  Insiders  of  International  finance 
support  a  movement  whose  ostensible  pur- 
pose Is  to  assure  their  own  destruction?  The 
answer  Is  that  they  needed  a  geographical 
base  for  their  revolutionary  operations 
Soviet  Communism  would  serve  as  the  sword 
while  the  Fabian  movement  promoted  So- 
cialism In  the  West  by  use  of  the  pen.  Here 
were  two  arms  of  the  same  movement,  with 
the  violent  arm  distracting  attention  from 
the  ultimately  more  dangerous  nonviolent 
arm. 

Following  the  Armistice  of  November  n 
1918.  Woodrow  Wilson  Journeyed  to  Paris' 
accompanied  by  House,  Thomas  Lamont  (a 
partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company)  and 
Paul  Warburg  (a  partner  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company).*  A  member  of  the  delegation 
Professor  George  Herron.  is  quoted  by  the 
Paris  Herald  Tribune  of  May  21.  1919,  as 
observing: 

"I  have  said  that  certain  great  forces  have 
steadily  and  occultly  worked  for  a  German 

Peace.   But  I  mean,  in  fact,  one  force an 

international  finance  to  which  all  other 
forces  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  nations 
and  of  the  individual  soul  are  contributory 
The  influence  of  this  flnance  had  permeated 
the  Conference.  .  .  ." 

According  t  o  Professor  Herron,  one  of 
the  chief  goals  of  the  international  finan- 
ciers at  Pans  was  to  achieve  "a  recognition 
of  the  Bolshevik  power  as  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment of  Russia.""  However.  European 
representatives,  living  in  fear  that  the  Bol- 
shevik match  might  ignite  a  revolutionary 
tinderbox  all  over  the  Continent  thwarted 
the  Insiders  working  to  achieve  this  goal. 
And,  while  Wilson  and  House  bargained 
in  Paris,  disillusion  was  rapidly  setting  in 
back  on  Main  Street.  As  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence dragged  on  it  became  more  and  more 
obvious  to  Americans  that  the  War  had  not 
been  a  moral  crusade  at  all,  but  had  resulted 
from  the  machinations  of  venal  politicians 
whose  specialty  was  secret  treaties  hidden 
behind  secret  treaties — all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Insiders  of  international  finance.  The 
American  people  quickly  became  skeptical 
about  any  Involvement  with  such  Intriguers 
In  a  League  of  Nations.  Facing  a  furious  elec- 
torate the  Senate  dared  not  ratify  the 
treaty  and  the  U.S.  did  not  Join  the  League. 
Without  America  the  League  of  Nations  was 
like  a  cotton  plantation  without  cotton. 

But  the  Peace  Conference  was  far  from 
a  total  disaster  for  the  conspirators.  The 
Versailles  Treaty,  which  betrayed  the  terms 
upon  which  Germany  had  agreed  to  an 
armi-stlce.  was  so  written  as  to  guarantee  that 
within  two  decades  the  world  would  once 
again  face  general  warfare. 

The  Insiders,  anticipating  a  second  chance, 
were  determined  to  learn  from  their  mis- 
takes. They  quickly  established  organiza- 
tions in  the  major  Western  countries  to 
propagandize  for  Internationalism  and 
Idealize  the  concept  of  One  World  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  they  made  every 
effort  to  encourage  government  policies 
aimed  at  furthering  these  objectives.  The  In- 
strument they  created  to  promote  these 
goals  in  the  United  States  is  called  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations.'  and  the  man  most 
responsible  for  Its  creation  was  the  ubiqui- 
tous "Colonel"  Edward  Mandell  House,  Join- 
ing House  In  founding  the  C.F.R.  were  such 
International  flnanclers  as  Schlff.  Lamont. 
Warburg.  Kahn.  Rockefeller,  and  Baruch— 
the  very  men  who  had  been  so  anxious  to 
collar  the  United  States  Into  the  League 
of  Nations.  Stripped  of  Its  claptrap,  the 
Charter  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
reveals  its  purpose  to  be  abolition  of  the 
United  States  In  favor  of  a  One  World  super- 
state. 
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It  Is  doubtful  that  one  American  in  a 
hundred  has  ever  heard  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  that  one  in  a  thousand 
can  explain  anything  at  all  about  Its  goals. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Us  1.450  members  in- 
clude some  of  the  most  famous  men  in 
America  from  the  worlds  of  high  flnance. 
Industry,  government,  the  foundations,  acad- 
eme, and  the  mass  media,  the  C.F.R.  oper- 
ates in  almost  complete  anonymity.  Yel; 
nearly  half  of  its  members  have  served  In 
the  federal  government,  and  President  Nixon 
has  appKJlnted  more  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  key  posts  In  his  Administration.  Henry 
KLsslnger,  for  example,  came  to  the  Nixon 
Administration  from  a  staff  position  at  the 
C.F.R. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  1958-1959  discussed  an 
informal  talk  made  on  May  21,  1959,  by 
Walter  Mallory.  then  retiring  after  thirty- 
two  years  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Mallory  observed: 

"When  I  cast  my  mind  back  to  1927,  it 
seems  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the 
organization  could  have  taken  root  In  those 
days.  You  will  remember  that  the  United 
States  had  decided  not  to  join  the  League 
of  Nations.  ...  On  the  domestic  front,  the 
budget  was  extremely  small,  taxes  were  light 
and  we  didn't  even  recognize  the  Russians. 
There  were  a  few  men  who  did  not  feel  con- 
tent In  the  comfortable  isolationist  climate." 

The  C.F.R..  composed  of  Just  such  un- 
comfortable men.  worked  diligently  to  change 
all  that.  "A  Record  of  Twenty-Plve  Years." 
published  privately  by  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  1947.  reveals  how  It 
achieved  a  hammerlnck  on  American  foreign 
pwllcy : 

"[In  19391  Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong, 
editor  of  "Foreign  Affairs,"  and  Walter  H. 
Mallory,  Executive  Director  of  the  Council, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Department  of  State  to 
offer  such  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
as  might  be  useful  and  appropriate  in  view 
of  the  war." 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  State 
Department  authorized  the  C.F.R.  to  'form 
groups  of  experts  to  proceed  with  research 
under  four  general  heads:  Security  and 
Armaments  Problems,  Economic  and  Finan- 
cial Problems,  Political  Problems,  and  Terri- 
torial Problems.  .  .  ."  Then,  according  to 
the  C.F.R.,  "the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was 
approached  for  a  grant  of  funds  to  put  the 
plan  into  operation."  However,  by  February 
of  1941.  the  State  Department  took  over  the 
whole  operation,  absorbing  the  C.F.R. 's  top 
opera,tors  Into  post -War  planning  activities. 
Remember,  this  was  ten  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

During  'World  War  IT  It  was  Increasingly 
taken  for  granted  that  as  soon  as  the  fighting 
was  ended  a  new  International  organization 
would  be  formed,  and  that  It  would  be  called 
the  United  Nations.  Planning  for  creation 
of  that  organization  was  taken  over  bv  mem- 
bers of  the  C.F.R.— lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
of  borscht.  The  man  termed  "the  architect 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter"  by  Time 
magazine  In  Its  Issue  for  May  18.  1953,  was 
Russian-born  Leo  Pasvolsky  (C.F.R.).  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Special  Research  In  the 
State  Department.  Born  of  Communist  par- 
ents. Pasvolsky  was  raised  a  radical  and 
Infiltrated  into  our  government  in  1934.  He 
rapidly  rose  to  the  key  position  from  which 
he  worked  to  effect  the  transfer  of  U.S. 
sovereign  to  the  United  Nations. 

Working  side  by  side  with  Pasvolsky  in 
formulating  the  U.N.  Charter  was  Alger  Hiss, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
Communists'  Harold  Ware  cell  In  Washing- 
ton,  a  Soviet  espionage  agent,  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Hiss 
played  key  roles  at  Yalta  and  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  where  agreements  were  worked  out 
with  the  Soviets  on  the  content  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  According  to  lengthy  testimony  be- 
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fore  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, It  was  Alger  Hiss  who  sat  at  F  DR's 
side  as  his  top  specialist  on  International 
organization. 

In  1950,  the  State  Department  Issued  an 
ofQclal  report  entitled  Postwar  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Preparation,  1939-1945,  which  named  the 
men  who  did  the  planning  and  shaped  the 
policies  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  new 
World  Organization.  That  list  and  similar  of- 
ficial records  revealed  these  men  to  have 
been  (In  addition  to  Alger  Hiss)  :  Harry  Dex- 
ter White,  'Vlrglnlus  Frank  Coe,  Dean  Ache- 
son,  Noel  Field.  Laurence  Duggan,  Henry  Ju- 
lian Wadlelgh,  John  Carter  "Vincent,  David 
Welntraub,  Nathan  Gregory  Sllvermaster, 
Harlod  Olasser,  Victor  Perlo.  Irving  Kaplan, 
Solomon  Adler,  Abraham  George  Silverman. 
William  Uir  .an,  and  William  Tavior. 

The  State  Department  could  hardly  have 
anticipated  what  a  disastrous  confession  this 
would  prove  to  be.  For  since  then,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Dean  Acheson  (C.FR), 
who  had  himself  been  hired  by  Joseph  Stalin 
to  serve  as  Soviet  Russia's  leeal  counsel  In 
the  United  States,  every  one  of  those  seven- 
teen men  has  been  Identified  In  sworn  testi- 
mony as  a  Communist  agent.  It  Is  hardly 
startling  that  such  men  were  willing  to  make 
every  concession  to  the  Soviets  at  Dtimbar- 
ton  Oaks.  Yalta,  and  at  the  official  founding 
of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco. 

The  U.N.  Charter  was  thus  a  product  of 
both  major  arms  of  the  International  Com- 
munist Conspiracy.  Our  delegation  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  In  April  of  1945 
was  headed  by  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R. 
Stettlnlus  Jr..  a  member  of  the  C.F.R.  and 
a  former  partner  In  the  international  bank- 
ing firm  of  J.  P,  Morgan  k-  Company  Serving 
as  Secretary-General  of  the  Conference  was 
Alger  Hiss,  both  a  member  of  the  C.F.R.  and 
a  Communist.  Apwloglsts  for  the  U.N  never 
mention  the  key  part  Hiss  played  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks  and  Yalta,  where  the  general 
format  for  the  U.N.  was  hammered  out  with 
the  Soviets,  nor  his  years  of  work  with  Pas- 
volsky in  preparing  plans  for  the  Interna- 
tional organization.  And  they  have  done 
their  best  to  dismiss  the  role  he  played  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference.  But  a  con- 
temporary issue  of  Time  magazine  noted 
even  In  advance  of  the  San  FYanclsco  Con- 
ference : 

'Alger  Hiss  will  be  an  imp_irtant  figure 
there.  As  Secretary-General,  managing  the 
agenda,  he  will  have  a  lot  to  say  behind  the 
screens  about  who  gets  the  breaks." 

He  certainly  did! 

The  U.S.  Treasury's  representative  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  was  Harry  Dexter 
White,  who  gave  special  attention  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  U.N.E.S.C.O.— the  United  Na- 
tions Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization — which  has  had  such  an  Influ- 
ence on  the  writing  of  textbooks  for  our 
schools.  But  White's  main  duty  was  establish- 
ment of  the  World  Bank,  an  institution  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Insiders  of  high  finance 
Subsequently  Harry  Dexter  White  was  Iden- 
tified In  sworn  testimony  by  both  Elizabeth 
Bentley  and  Whlttaker  Chambers  as  a  So- 
viet agent  who  gave  them  stolen  government 
documents  for  transmittal  to  the  Kremlin. 
White's  lieutenant  at  San  Francisco  was 
William  Ullman,  also  Identified  by  Miss 
Bentley  as  a  member  of  the  Communist  un- 
derground. 

Yet  another  key  advisor  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  was  Dalton  Trumbo,  who 
served  as  a  ghost-writer  for  Stettlnlus  and 
others.  A  wealthy  screen  writer.  Trumbo  later 
was  identified  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  was  one  of  the  infamous 
Hollywood  Ten  who  were  sentenced  to  Jail 
for  contempt  of  Congress  as  a  result  of 
their  behavior  before  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee Investigating  Communist  activities  In 
the  movie  Industry 

Working  In  tandem  with  the  seventeen 
or   so   Soviet    spies   at    San   Francisco    were 
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forty-three  members  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,"  Stme  of  the  more  interest- 
ing C  F,R  members  in  the  delegation  had 
strong  International  banking  ties.  They  in- 
cluded John  Foster  Dulles  (J  Henry  Shrce- 
der  Bank,  the  bank  that  financed  Hitler) , 
Edward  R  Stettlnlus  (J.  P  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany), Nelson  Rockefeller  (whose  family 
controls  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  First 
National  City  Bank  i .  John  J.  McClov  (Chair- 
man  of  the  Board.  Chase  Manhattan  i.  and 
Artemus  Gates   (New  York  Trust  Company i. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  it  was  Alger  Hiss  who  was  en- 
trusted with  taking  the  Charter  to  Wash- 
ington. On  Page  23  of  Life  magazine  for 
July  16.  1945.  was  a  "picture  of  the  week" 
showing  Hiss  arriving  In  Washington  with  a 
large  package.  Tlie  caption  read" 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  bundled  off  to  a  waiting  plane  and 
gingerly  placed  In  a  75-pound  fireproof  stife 
equipped  with  a  small  parachute.  Attached 
'o  the  safe  -was  a  stern  inscription:  'Finder — 
do  not  open!  Notify  the  Depart ment  of 
State — Washington.  DC  "  Chief  custodian 
was  Conference  Secretary-General  Alger  Hiss, 
shown  here  with  the  Charter  at  the  end  of 
the  cross-country  trip." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  11.  1945,  de- 
scribed the  presentation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee: 

"The  hearings  In  "Washington  started,  ap- 
propriately enough,  with  a  lengthy  state- 
ment read  by  Mr  Stettlnlus.  but  apparently 
written  by  Mr  Pasvolsky  When  the  lime 
came  to  ask  questions  Mr,  Stettlnlus  grace- 
fully yielded  the  center  of  the  stage  to  the 
same  Mr  Pasvolsky,  who  knows  all  the 
answers. 

"This  Is  more  than  a  little  odd,  Mr  Pas- 
volsky's  expertlsm  Is  said  to  restilt  from  the 
fact  that  he  wTote  the  original  draft  of  the 
treaty,  bur  that  was  quite  a  long  time  ago 
and  his  work  meanwhile  has  undergone  con- 
siderable modification.  Nobody  has  yet  ex- 
plained why  the  Department  entrusted  the 
drafting  of  this  document  to  a  foreign-born 
functionary,  whose  training  has  been  In  eco- 
nomics rather  than  diplomacy  It  is  even 
more  curious  that  the  natives  among  our 
delegates,  two  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  did  not  as.sert  for  them- 
selves the  right  of  Interpretation. 

"The  diffidence — If  that  Is  the  word  for 
It — of  Mr.  Connally  and  Mr,  Vandenberg,  to 
say  nothing  of  Mr  Stettlnlus  and  the  rest. 
has  given  the  country  the  impression  that  it 
is  really  Mr  Pasvolsky"s  treaty,  not  theirs; 
that  he  understands  It  aiid  they  don't;  that 
men  with  a  pond  deal  of  experience  in  for- 
eign affairs  who  were  themselves  partici- 
pants in  the  negotiations  have  only  an  In- 
c^mpIete  gra:^p  of  the  content  and  purpose 
of  this  intricate  and  difficult  documeiit.  "They 
were  at  .San  Francisco.  It  appears,  to  assist 
IMm  rather  than  he  to  assist  them." 

Only  five  days  of  testimony  about  the 
Charter  were  heard  by  the  Committee.  A  few 
raised  their  voices  against  this  permanent 
entangling  alliance,  but  their  volce.s  were  a 
w"hisper  !n  the  wilderness.  So  universal  was 
the  managed  acclaim  for  the  U  N,  Charter, 
sight  unseen,  that  it  w"as  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  twenty-eighth,  vtrtualiy  without 
debate,  and  few  had  bothered  to  read  the 
thing.  The  vote  was  89  to  2  The  two  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  the  Charter  had 
read  it. 

The  Senators  would  have  done  well  to  in- 
spect the  U.N.  Charter  more  carefully.  It 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  the 
phrases  and  clauses  employed  in  both  docu- 
ments are  virtually  Identical, 

Cleon  Skousen.  former  assistant   to  FB.I. 
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ctor  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  notes  In  his  book 
Naked  Capitalist: 

.nyone  familiar  with  the  Communist 
Coiiitltutlon  of  Russia  -vill  recognize  In  the 
Unlied  Nations  Charter  a  similar  format.  It 
Is  c:  laracterized  by  a  fervent  declaration  of 
demjcratlc  principles  which  are  sound  and 
Li  able;  this  is  then  followed  by  a  co:i- 
tjtlonal  restriction  or  procedural  limlta- 
i'hlch  completely  nullifies  the  prlncinles 
announced." 

Charter  also  gives  the  U.SS.R.  three 

m    the    General    Assembly   under   the 

•itical   guise  that  the  Sovle:  sta:es  of 

ne  and  Byelorussia  and  •inciepende:::  ■ 

lies.   This   little   ploy   was   worked   out 

;e:i  Stalin  and  Alger  Hiss,  but  America 

et  to  hear  the  first  "Liberal"  complaint 

:  U,  or  so  much  as  a  suggestion  that 

Prussia  and  the  Ukraine  receive  the  sort 

eatment    Just    accorded    to   Nationalist 
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lere   is  also  a  striking  resemblance   be- 
the  U.N.  flag  and  the  Soviet  arms  ban- 
nighest  emblem  In  Communist  heraldry, 
on  the  cover  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
R.  That  this  Is  something  other  than 
Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
N.   flag   was  created  and  designed  by 
Aldo  Marzanl.  head  of  the  presentatior. 
"h  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
iril  of  1945.  Marzanl  was  iarer  found  to 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  who 
ted    under    :he    Party    name    of    Tony 
les 
mpting  -.o  explain  away  the  Incredible 
of  the  Soviets   at   Dumbarton 
Yalta,  and  at  the  Sen  Francisco  Con- 
Liberal"  folklore  has  it  that  Stalin 
i  Company  had  to  be  cajoled  into  Joining 
"N.   The    truth    U   that    the   Bolsheviks 
r:'t  have  been  kept  out  unless  the  door 
barred    with    a    steel    plank.    As    Earl 
former    General    Secretary    of   the 
.unlst  Party.  USA.,  and  twice  llis  can- 
for   President   of   the   United   States, 
In  his  book  Victory  And  After:    "The 
can  Communists  worked  energetically 
llrelessly  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
Nations,  which  we  were  sure  would 
Into  existence  "  And  a  formal  preamble 
constitution  of  the  Communist  Party. 
states   th.^t    the   Party   believes   "the 
lational  intere.st  of  our  cou:iiry  and  the 
of  peace  and  progress  require  .  .  .  the 
thenmg   of   the    United    Nations    as   a 
■sal  instrument  of  peace." 
tlcal   Affairs   Is   the  official    theoretical 
of    the    Communist    Partv,    U.S.A., 
.igh   which   the   official   "Party   Line"   is 
iltted    to    Comrades    and    the    much 
body  of  Party  sympathizers    In  April 
two  months  before  the  San  Francisco 
Political    Affairs   published   the 
;ng  directive: 

eat   popular   support    and   enthusiasm 
le    United    Nations    policies    should    be 
up.    well    organized   and    fully   articu- 
•  ■  The  opposition  must  be  rendered 
otent  that  it  will  be  unable  to  gather 
■niflcant  support  in  the  Sena'e  against 
iilted  Nations  Charter  and  the  treaties 
will  follow." 
ct)rollary  to  the  "Liberal"  myth  that  the 
unlsts  did  not  really  want   to   be  m- 
In  the  U.N   Is  th.^t  the  World  Organi- 
has  proved  a  constant  thorn  In  the 
the  Soviets  and  their  satellites,  pro- 
constant  frustration  as  symbolized  by 
pounding  his  shoe  on  the  lec- 
the  Genera:  Assembly.  It  was  good 
biz.   but  that   is  all   it  was.   A  former 
Slovaklan  intelligence  officer  Colonel 
^ukar,   has   testified    before   the   House 
on  Un-American  Activities  that 
a  General  Bondarenko  deliver  a  lec- 
the  Frunze  Military  Academy  in  Moe- 
whlch  the  Soviet  general  declared: 
the  rostrum  of  the  United  Nations. 
convince   the   colonial    and    seml- 
I  people  to  liberate  themselves  and  to 
the  Communist  theory  over  all  the 
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world.  We  recognize  the  U.N.  as  no  authority 
over  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  United  Na- 
tions serves  to  deflect  the  capitalists  and 
warmongers  in  the  Western  World." 

Dr.  Marek  Korowlcz.  a  member  of  Commu- 
nist Poland's  delegation  nt  the  U.N.  who 
eluded  his  guards  and  sought  asvlum  In  the 
United  Stat.es,  put  it  well  when  he  said: 
"The  Communist  Party  regards  the  U.N.  as 
the  most  Important  platform  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda In  the  world.  .  .  .  '  On  October  7,  1961, 
the  West  Coast  newspaper  of  the  Communl.st 
Party,  the  People's  World,  actuallv  carried 
an  editorial  entitled  "Save  The  U.N."  It  de- 
clared In  part: 

"The  U.N.  commands  a  great  reser.-olr  of 
support  In  our  country  This  support  should 
now  be  made  voc.il.  People  should  wrlt.e 
President  Kennedy,  telling  him— 

"Do  not  withdraw  from  U.N.  Restore  U.N. 

to  the  Grand  Design  of  Franklin  Rooeevelt." 

New  Times,  an  official   Soviet  publication 

printed  In  Moecow.  reported  In  its  Issue  for 

July  8,  1970: 

"As  stressed  by  Premier  Kosvgin  ...  on 
June  19.  the  Soviet  Union  attaches  much  im- 
portance to  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
future.  a£  In  the  past,  it  will  spare  nn  effort 
to  steer  the  Organization's  work," 

It  is  equally  fictltlou-s  to  claim,  as  did  the 
C.F.R.'s  James  Reston  in  a  recent  column, 
that  the  Communi.sts  want  the  United  States 
to  get  out  of  the  United  Nations.  If  the  U.S. 
gets  out  of  the  U.N  ,  the  U.N.  collapses  as  a 
springboard  for  Communist  attem.pts  at 
world  domination.  And  the  Comrades  know 
If  On  January  21.  1962,  the  official  Com- 
munist n^wstxaper.  The  Worker,  carried  an 
article  headlined,  "Birchers  Take  Warpath 
Against  UN  Peace  Hopes."  The  Communist 
Worker  warned  the  Comrades: 

■■The  John  B:rr-h  Society  ha;  instructed  I's 
members  to  prepare  a  hate  campaign  against 
the  United  Nations.  In  his  secret  "bulletin" 
for  members,  Robert  Welch  .  .  ,  orders  his 
followers  to  place  this  antl-Unlted  Nations 
drive  at  the  top  of  their  1962  political 
agenda.  ...  It  was  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
that  t'le  ultra  ha^e  campalttn  to  destroy  the 
United  Nations  actually  began." 

The  Birch  Society's  education  campaign 
was  very  effective  Indeed  Then  came  the 
counterattack.  In  late  1964  and  early  1965 
the  Xerox  Corporation  sponsored  a  national 
prime-time  television  series  to  propagandize 
for  the  U.N.  In  commenting  on  one  of  these 
programs  in  its  tssue  of  July  2.3  1965,  the 
Communist   People's   World   noted 

"It's  not  a  little  horrifying  that  in  our 
country  at  this  time  a  pitch  js  needed  for 
the  U.V  and  for  peace,  but  that  is  the  case 
and  we're  all  for  figuratively  hitting  people 
over  the  head  ^rith  the  message.  The  [Xeroxl 
program  did  that." 

Meanwhile  the  Communists  have  continued 
tc  solidify  their  UN.  control.  So  complete 
had  It  become  by  1965  that  Mikhail  Sergeye- 
vlch  Lvov,  an  official  Soviet  spokesman  'on 
UN.  affairs,  told  a  Moscow  Radio  audience 
on  June  27.   1965: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the 
United  Nations  constituted  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, the  consistent  line  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  pressing  for  the  United  Nations  to  face 
fully  up  to  the  problems  of  strengthening 
peace  and  enduring  freedom  is  producing 
more  and  more  positive  results." 

Of  course  the  Communists  have  controlled 
the  U.N.  staff  from  the  beginning.  The  Sec- 
retary-General has  traditionally  been  por- 
trayed as  the  epitome  of  neutralism,  the 
ideal  non-Communist.  But  Trygve  Lie.  the 
first  U.N.  Secretary-General,  was  a  dedicated 
Socialist,  and  a  high-ranking  member  of  the 
Democratic  Labor  Party  of  Norway — a  spur 
of  the  Communist  International.  After  the 
resignation  of  Dr  Ue,  Dag  Hammarskjold 
was  elected  to  fill  the  office.  He  too  was  a 
self-declared  Socialist  and  openly  approved 
the  goals  of  world  Communism.'  Hammar- 
skjdld  ev3n  refused  to  support  a  very  timid 
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resolution  condemning  Red  China's  Invasion 
and  genocide  in  Tibet. 

After  Dag  HammarskJ61d  was  killed  In  a 
plane  crash  In  1961,  the  Soviets  pressed  de- 
mands for  leadership  to  be  shared  by  a  three- 
man  'Troika,"  Then,  suddenly,  they  turned 
off  their  "Troika"  talk  and  backed  Burmese 
Marxist  U  Thant  as  HammarskJOld's  succes- 
sor. According  to  Thant,  "socialism  ought  to 
be  the  wave  of  the  future  for  rich  and  poor 
alike  "  A  dedicated  apostle  of  world  gov- 
ernment, Secretary-General  Thant  Is  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  the  Communists  who 
deplores  America's  "suspicion  of  Communist 
motives."  Thant,  both  a  Marxist  and  a  Lenin- 
ist, Is  openly  running  the  U.N.  to  support 
Communist  purposes.  The  following  is  the 
complete  text  of  an  Associated  Press  report 
as  It  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
April   7.   1970: 

"U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  praised 
Vladimir  I.  Lenin,  founder  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  a  political  leader  whose  ideals  were 
reflected  in  the  U.N.  charter. 

"Thant  released  Monday  the  text  of  a 
statement  sent  to  a  symposium  on  Lenin  at 
Tampere,  Finland,  sponsored  by  the  U.N. 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nisation. 

"Lenin  was  a  man  with  a  mind  of  great 
clarity  and  incisiveness,  and  his  ideas  have 
had  a  profound  influence  on  the  course  of 
contemporary  history,"  Thant's  statement 
said. 

"(Lenin's)  ideals  of  peace  and  peaceful 
coexistence  among  states  have  won  wide- 
spread international  acceptance  and  they 
are  in  line  with  the  aims  of  the  UJf.  char- 
ter ..  .  ." 

Clearly,  the  Soviets  got  their  Troika  when 
'hey  got  Thant.  He  has  had  two  prlm.ary 
,is  Lstants:  one  a  Soviet  national,  and  the 
other  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  (C.F.R.).  Dr.  Bunche, 
who  had  been  an  assistant  to  Alger  Hiss,  has 
been  identified  under  oath  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  by  both  Manning 
Johnson  and  Leonard  Patterson,  former  top 
Communists,  m  closed  Hearings  before  a 
government  Loyalty  Board.-  They  had  at- 
tended cell  meetings  with  Comrade  Bunche. 
Patterson  and  Johnson,  both  Negroes,  had 
been  tra'iied  in  .Moscow,  but  defected  from 
the  Party  when  they  became  aware  that  the 
Communists  were  working  to  enslave  people 
of  all  races. 

Ultimate  ontrol  of  the  United  Nations  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  Secretariat,  where  resolu- 
tions and  edicts  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Counc.l  are  either  neutralized  or 
given  tee'h  with  which  to  bite.  The  United 
Nations  has  approximately  6.000  employees 
in  the  Secretariat.  About  one-fourth  of  these 
hold  supervisory  and  policy-making  positions 
classified  as  professional.  These  "profes- 
sional" appointments  are  filled  according  to 
the  geographic  origin  of  the  member  nations 
and  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to 
the  U.N.  Budget.  The  United  States  meets 
approximately  one-third  of  that  Budget  and 
IS  therefore  enltled  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  "professionai"  appointments. 
Hie  other  r;yo-thirds  come  from  the  other 
member  nations.  Communist  as  well  as  non- 
Communi-.t  Ard.  as  US.  News  &  World  Re- 
port observed  as  early  as  December  12.  1952: 
"An  infcrm^d  estimate  suggests  that  as  many 
as  one-half  of  the  1.350  adm.lnistrative  ex- 
ecutives la  the  UN  are  either  Communists  or 
people  who  are  willing  to  do  what  they 
wait." 

The  situation  is  so  serious  that  when  a  New 
York  federal  grand  jury  stumbled  across  evi- 
dence of  Communist  p°:jetratlon  into  the 
American  staS  of  the  UN.,  it  so  alarmed  the 
grand  Jury  that  it  conducted  a  full-scale  in- 
quiry into  the  matter.  Enough  evidence  was 
presented  to  enable  the  grant  Jury  to  re- 
lease the  following  statement: 
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"This  Jury  must,  as  a  duty  to  the  people 
of  the  United  State.s.  advise  the  court  that 
startling  evidence  has  disclosed  Infiltration 
into  the  UN  of  an  overwhelmingly  large 
group  of  dn-loyal  U.S.  citizens,  many  of  whom 
are  closely  associated  with  the  International 
Communist  movement.  This  group  numbers 
scores  of  individuals,  most  of  whom  have 
long  records  of  federal  employment,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  been  connected  with  per- 
sons and  organizations  subversive  to  this 
country.  Their  positions  at  the  time  we  sub- 
poenaed th°m  were  ones  of  trust  and  re- 
spon.sibility  in  the  UN  Secretariat  and  in  Its 
specialized  agencies." 

The  resultant  publicity  prompted  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  Initiate  its 
own  :nvei. gallon — with  the  same  results. 
The  Chairman  of  that  Senate  Conamittee  re- 
leased the  following  statement  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  those  Hearings: 

"I  am  appalled  at  the  extensive  evldenc* 
indicating  that  there  Is  today  In  the  UN 
among  the  American  employees  there,  the 
greatest  concentration  of  Communists  that 
this  Committee  has  ever  encountered.  Those 
American  officials  who  have  been  called  rep- 
resent a  substantial  percentage  of  the  people 
who  r.re  repre.senting  us  In  the  UN.  .  .  .  These 
people  occupy  high  positions.  They  have  high 
salaries  and  almost  all  of  these  people  have, 
in  the  pa.st.  been  employees  In  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment In  high  and  sensitive  positions.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  secu- 
rity officers  of  our  government  knew,  or  at 
least  had  reason  to  know,  that  these  people 
have  been  Communists  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  some  of  these  people  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  charges  before  Congress  before  and 
during  their  employment  with  the  U.N.  It  Is 
more  than  strange  that  such  a  condition 
existed  In  the  Government  of  the  U.S.,  and 
it  is  certainly  more  than  strange  that  these 
people  should  be  transferred  to  the  U.N.  and 
chareed  to  the  American  quota." 

The  point  was  well  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Kornfeder.  a  former  top  Communist 
who  was  trained  in  Moscow,  when  he  spoke 
before  the  Congress  of  Freedom  In  1955: 

"How  many  Communists,  fellow  travelers 
and  sympathizers  there  are  among  the  U.N. 
employees,  no  one  seems  to  know,  but  Judg- 
ing by  their  number  among  the  American 
personnel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Communists  control  the  U.N.  and  Its  staflT 
association,  and  use  It  for  all  Ifs  worth; 
which  means  that  most  of  the  special  agen- 
cies at  U.N.  headquarters  are,  In  fact,  oper- 
ated by  them  and  coordinated  through  the 
Communist  cell  In  the  U.N.  staff  association." 
Given  the  complexion  of  the  U.N.  staff,  the 
headquarters  of  the  U.N.  could  hardly  be 
located  In  a  worse  place  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  security.  When  the  Rockefeller 
family  donated  the  land  on  the  East  River 
for  construction  of  the  "House  That  HUs 
Built."  the  Soviets  were  delighted.  One  of 
their  delegates.  Mr.  Saskin,  even  served  on 
the  site-selection  committee.  And  the  Man- 
hattan-based U.N.  has  provided  the  Com- 
munists with  the  best  possible  center  for 
subversive  operations.  As  P.B.I.  Director  J. 
Ede?r  Hoover  has  testified: 

"Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Incidents  and  causes  previously  cited 
involved  Soviet  employees  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  are  guests  of  the  United  States 
and  are  supposedly  dedicated  In  the  cause  of 
international  peace.  But  they  are,  in  fact, 
carefully  selected  envoys  of  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy,  trained  In  trickery 
and  deceit  and  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
fully  exploiting  the  freedoms  of  the  coun- 
tries thev  seek  to  destroy.  It  Is  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  would  not  subvert  the 
United  Nations." 

The  nationally  syndicated  columnist  Hen- 
ry J.  Taylor  adds: 

"FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reports  that 
865  Soviet -bloc  personnel  and  more  than 
1.200  dependents,  all  with  diplomatic  Immu- 
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nlty  against  arrest,  and  most  of  them  ac- 
credited to  the  United  Nations  and  not  to 
the  United  States,  are  stationed  here  His 
bureau  estimates  that  about  80":  of  the 
Sovlet-bloc  personnel  are  intelligence  offi- 
cers and  not  diplomats  at  all. 

"Nothing  could  be  a  heavier,  easier  and 
quicker  blow  to  Red  espionage  than  to  put 
the  U.N.  headquarters  elsewhere  "  " 

In  his  nationally  syndicated  column  of 
October  7,  1971,  Paul  Scott  comments  on  the 
effect  of  adding  the  Red  Chinese  to  the  al- 
ready huge  bank  of  Communist  spies  in  the 
United  Nations: 

"Espionage  will  be  an  even  greater  danger 
now  that  Red  China  has  been  admitted  to 
the  U.N.  Since  the  size  of  each  cuuntrv's 
U.N.  delegation  and  staff  reflects  the  size 
of  the  country's  population,  and  since  Red 
China  has  between  700  and  800  million  peo- 
ple, she  might  be  allowed  3.000  or  more  diplo- 
mats and  staff  members,  each  of  whom  would 
possess  diplomatic  immunity.  Their  suit- 
cases and  trunks  could  not  be  examined  by 
American  Customs  officials.  Would  that  sug- 
gest wholesale,  unimpeded  importation  of 
heroin  into  this  country,  in  addition  to 
countless  spying  activities?  The  most  obvious 
and  practical  sohitlon  to  the  drug  and  spy- 
ing dangers  to  our  country  is  to  get  the  U.S 
out  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  U.N.  out 
of  the  United  States." 

Before  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
U.N..  J.  Edgar  Hoover  testified  concerning  the 
consequence  of  such  a  development: 

"Communist  China  represents  one  of  the 
gravest  longrange  security  threats  and  the 
FBI  is  continuing  to  devote  Its  close  atten- 
tion to  coverage  of  possible  Chtne.se  Commu- 
nist agents  and  sympathizers  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  Chinese 
Communist  Intelligence  activities  in  this 
country  will  Increase  in  the  next  few  years, 
particularly  if  Communist  China  is  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Nations  and  is  therebv 
able  to  have  a  diplomatic  mission  in  this 
country." 

And  Red  China  has  wasted  no  time  In 
moving  Its  spies  Into  the  U.N.  headquarters 
As  Hmnan  Events  reported  in  its  Issue  for 
November  20,  1971 : 

"Red  China's  22-man  United  Nations  dele- 
gation received  a  tumultuous  reception  upon 
its  arrival  in  New  York  last  week,  with  the 
press  seeming  to  tumble  over  itself  with  com- 
pliments for  the  "high  quality"  of  Mao's  dip- 
lomatic representatives.  But  even  as  the  new- 
delegation  was  being  hailed  by  various  grotips 
In  this  country,  evidence  Is  accumulating 
that  Red  China  Intends  to  employ  the  U.N. 
as  a  major  tool  for  promoting  Maoist -style 
espionage  and  subversion.  ■ 

China's  Deputy  Foreign  Minister.  Chlao 
Kuan-hua.  head  of  the  first  Peking  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N..  Is  a  top  intelligence  opera- 
tive for  Peking.  Chlao's  deputy.  Huang  Hua, 
is  described  by  .American  intelligence  sources 
a.s  'a  gifted  saboteur  and  espionage  artist." 

The  radical  Chicago  Sun-Tvne.?.  displaying 
typic.il  "Liberal"  noncha'ance  toward  "the 
Communists'  use  of  the  U.N.  as  a  base  for 
spying,  said  it  was  assumed  Red  China  would 
Include  spies  in  its  delegation,  "but  Peking. 
mo\ing  into  the  interna' lonal  diplomatic 
spotlight  for  the  first  lime,  had  not  been  ex- 
pected to  get  Into  t!ie  e.une  so  soon"— espe- 
cially wi'h  men  of  .such  fl.igrant  reputations 
for  espionage  as  Chlao  Ku.in-hua  and  Huang 
Hua. 

Never  In  recorded  history  has  a  nation  per- 
mitted an  avowed  enemy  openly  to  pursue 
Its  policies  of  conquest,  on  its  home  territory, 
within  so  vast  a  diplomatic  sanctuary— a 
sanctuary  supposedly  dedicated  to  peace.  At 
least  Steuben  should  be  employed  to  remodel 
the  glass  palace  on  the  East  River  In  the 
shape  of  a  Trojan  Horse. 

On  the  surface,  however,  the  U.N.  often 
appears  to  be  ludicrous,  a  sort  of  Mad  Hat- 
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ler's  dream  More  than  half  of  the  nations 
in  the  U.N.  have  fewer  people  than  New 
York  City  A  fifth  of  all  UN.  members  have 
populations  under  2  million.  These  are  the 
micrOBtates.  Their  per  capita  gross  national 
product  Is  as  low  as  $50  annually.  Yet  each  of 
these  nations  has  a  vote  equal'to  ours,  with 
the  result  that  'nations"  such  as  Qatar. 
Balirein,  Bhutan,  and  Oman  now  hold  the 
balance  of  power  In  the  General  Assembly. 
This  has  been  caused  by  the  fragmentation 
of  the  fo-mer  French  and  British  empires 
into  a  veritable  plethora  of  tinhorn  nations. 
All  of  which  resulted  from  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  the  In.'^iders  of  International  finance. 
who  know  that  in  most  cases  they  can  buy 
the  polltica:  leaders  of  the  new  mlnistates, 
each  of  which  has  a  vote  equal  to  ours. 
•  Lioeral"  propagandists,  however,  beg  us  not 
to  be  upset  by  this.  As  journalist  William 
Ryan  recently  put  It,  "attempts  to  downgr.)'^e 
the  voting  status  of  present  smaller  members 
could  in  the  view  of  seasoned  diplomats,  do 
mucli  damage"  Ah,  those  seasoned  diplomats' 
While  America  has  only  1  of  the  168  votes 
in  the  General  A-ssembly,  It  pavs  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  U.N.'s  bUls.  Periodi- 
cally the  United  States  also  buys  U.N.  bonds 
to  keep  the  Trojan  Horse  from  sUiklng  into 
I  quagmire  of  red  ink.  TTiese  bonds  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  repaid  the  day  after  the  Con- 
federate war  debt  Is  amortized  In  full.  The 
Communist  bloc  Is  the  major  debtor  in  the 
World  Org.inlzatlon,  being  a  grand  total  of 
5118,753.898  in  arrears,  and  accounting  for 
two-thirds  of  tlie  U.N.'s  total  debt. 

The  fact  that  the  US.  must  carrv  a  vastly 
disproportionate  share  of  the  U.N.'s"  financla"! 
load,  even  as  the  Reds  shirk  theirs,  quite 
naturally  makes  Americans  angry.  But  it  la 
probably  the  least  Important "  complaint 
about  the  UN.  The  real  threat  It  poses  to  our 
nation  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  "respon- 
sible" Americans,  many  of  thern  In  high 
political  office,  are  committed  to  a  program 
to  convert  the  U.N,  Into  an  Internationai 
superstate— the  longtime  goal  of  the  Insiders 
who  manipulate  the  Communist  Conspiracy 
If  the  Insiders  of  International  finance 
and  industry  intend  to  own  and  control  the 
resources  of  the  entire  planet,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  there  must  be  a  government  em- 
powered to  protect  their  property  and  em- 
pire. So  the  Conspirators  work  to  establish 
their  world  superstate,  both  through  their 
eminently  respectable  fronts  like  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  (which  openlv  pro- 
claims that  its  goal  is  a  "new  world  order") 
and  through  the  Communists  who  forth- 
rightly  maintain  : 

"Dictatorship  can  be  established  only  by 
a  victory  of  socialism  in  d.fferent  countries 
or  groups  of  countries,  after  which  the  pro- 
letariat republics  would  unite  on  federal 
lines  with  those  already  In  existence,  and 
this  system  of  federal  unions  would  ex- 
pand ,  .  .  at  length  forming  the  World  Union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  " 

This  Is  why  Red  China  had  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations.  As  James 
Reston,  re.-ldent  .savant  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  apparent  spokesman  for  the  Es- 
tablishment ln.nder.s^  has  expressed  it: 

"The  President's  forthcoming  talks  with 
Chou  En-lal  are  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
process  in  which  disagreements  on  specific 
questions  are  unavoidable,  but  the  clear  ob- 
jective of  which  Is  the  creation  of  mutual 
respect  leading  to  a  better  world  order. 

"It  1.=  clear  that  no  really  e.fective  new 
world  order  can  be  created  without  the  help 
of  the  Chinese  CommunLsts." 

The  mckst  vocal  organization  working  to 
convince  Americans  to  accept  such  a  "new 
world  order"  if.  the  United  World  Federalists. 
a  group  whose  membership  is  heavily  inter- 
locked with  that  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  openly  exprea.«ed  purpose  of 
World  Federalists  Is  to  convert  the  UN.  into 
a  world  government  encompassing  both 
Communist      and      non-Communist     states. 
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President  Nixon  is,  of  course,  far  too  clever 

to  Join  the  World  Federalists,   but 

actively   supported    their   leguiatlve 

since  his  early  days  in  Congress,  In 

■■—  1948  issue  of  the  United  World 

ist    publication    World    Government 

on  Page  14,  there  appears  the  foUow- 

nouncement : 

Nixon:  Introduced  world  govern- 
resolutlon    (HCR   68  j     1947,   and   ABC 

Government)   resolution  1948." 
pecial  interest  to  the  U.WF.  through- 
history   has    been   Its   campaign    to 
the  Connally  Reservation,  whereby  the 
I    States    has    reserved    to    itself    the 
to  decide  what  matters  are  essentially 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.. 
erefore  may  not  be  brought  under  the 
'"•ion  of  the  World  Court,  The  Federal- 
repeal  of  the  Connally  Reservation 
would   mean  that  the  United   States 
accept    -as  binding  the  ruling  of  the 
lonal  Court  of  Justice  [World  Court] 
:  armament,    on    Interpretation   of    the 
larter  njid  laws,  and  of  international 
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abolition  of  the  Connallv  Reservation 

eave  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  Afro-Asian 

n   Curtain  blocs   that  dominate  the 
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;  uld  thus  be  a  gross  violation  of  the 

ti.a   oath   to  "preserve,  protect   and 

the     Constitution     of    the     United 
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1  tichard  Nixon  has  for  many  years  ad- 

'  the  repea!  of  that  Connallv  Reserva- 

iicredulous  patriots  who  wrote  Nixon 

:iis  advocacy  of  its  repeal  were  "=ent 

?f  a  letter  dated  April  14.  19eo.  from' 

Nixon  to  Eugene  Pulllam,  publisher 

Phoenix    Republic    and    Gazette     in 

s'lxon   flatly  stated   that   he   favored 

al,  declaring:    "I  believe  .  .  .  that 

ng  years  have  shown  that  oiu- 

•self-Judging    reservation"    Is    no 

I  ecessary." 

PresK  ent  Nixon,  whose  warm  endorsements 

program  are  widely  distributed  by  the 

1 'ederallsts,  actually  goes  far  beyond 

■  repeal  of  the  Connally  Reservation, 

nly   advocates   "world   rule  through 

i  w"— the  official  slogan  of  the  United 

Federalist,? — in  which  the  World  Court 

made   the   Supreme   Court   of   the 
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government  naturally  necessitates 
tax  system.  The  U.N.  has  alreadv  re- 
a  worldwide  sales  tax  which  would, 

eatally.  fall  on  Items  purchased  :n 
abundance  by  Americans.  But  .'\mer- 

y:juld  not  now  sit  still  for  beins  taxed 
by  the  UN.,  and  such  propositions 

g  oba;  sales  tax  win  have  to  wait  until 
locked  into  a  world  superstate  from 

•xe  have  no  right  of  secession.  In  the 

ne,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  pre- 


Footniites  at  end  of  article. 
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paring  schemes  to  ship  as  much  tax  money 
out  the  back  door  to  the  U.N.  as  possible 

The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  for  Oc- 
tober 5,  1970,  contains  Mr,  Nixon's  mes.sage 
entitled  "Foreign  Assistance  For  The  'Sev- 
enties.' ■  In  which  the  President  states  "The 
future  of  American  youth  is  directly  related 
to  the  future  of  the  United  Nations."  and 
recommends  that  foreign  aid  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  channeled  through  the  U.N.  and 
its  subsidiary  organizations,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank. 
It  has  long  been  a  goal  of  the  international- 
ist Insiders  to  channel  American  foreign  aid 
through  the  U.N.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
have  the  General  A.^embly  determine  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  that  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay,  and  to  whom. 

On  December  17,  1968,  President-elect 
Nixon  told  reporters  foUowing  a  visit  to  the 
U.N.:  -[It  is]  our  intention  in  these  days 
ahead  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
strengthen  this  organization.  .  .  ,"  The  ul- 
timate move  to  strengthen  the  U,N.  is  to 
give  i:  a  monopoly  on  mUitary  power.  Up 
until  that  time,  the  U.S.  can  stU!  get  out  of 
the  U.N.,  regardless  of  how  anyone  may  In- 
terpret the  Charter.- i  The  object  is  to"  dis- 
arm the  United  States  In  favor  of  a  U  N 
Army, 

On  June  23.  1961,  John  J.  McCloy,  Special 
Advisor  to  the  President  on  Di.'^rmament 
sent  to  the  White  Hou.se  the  draf-  of  a  bill 
to  create  a  US,  Disarmament  Agency  Mr 
McCoy  was  at  the  time  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  President 
he  revealed  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  Disarmament  Agency  would  be  t^ 
bring  about  world  government.  In  Septem- 
ber 1961,  Congress  pa.'^d  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  conferring  on  the  di- 
rector of  the  new  Disarmament  Agency  broad 
authority,  under  the  general  suoervlsion  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
do  Just  about  anything  the  director  might 
believe  to  be  in  the  interest  of  "peace," 

Many  Congres;~meu  supported  creation  of 
this  Disarmament  Agency  because  they  were 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  opposing  p.-^ace. 
Not  all,  however,  withered  under  "Llheral" 
pressure.  Congressman  John  Ashbrock  of 
Ol-A-i  referred  to  it  as  "The  Surrender 
Agency,"  and  declared:  "The  tesiimr.nv  Is 
replP'e  with  evidence  which  Indicates  this 
Agency  may  well  be  the  back  doer  for  tie 
one-\v.:rlders  to  accomplish  their  goal. 
The  late  Congressman  James  Utt  commented 
that  It  was  "almost  word-for-word  dupUca- 
•irn  of  a  disarmament  proposal  advanced  bv 
Khrushchev  in  1959." 

This  formal  disarmament  proposal  was 
later  published  in  a  inneteen-page  rep'^.'-;  -mi- 
titled  'Freedom  From  War:  The  United  States 
Program  F.:.r  Genera:  and  Complete  Dr.arm.- 
nient  In  a  Peaceful  World"  (State  Depart- 
ment Publication  7277) .  It  calls  for  transfer- 
ring control  of  US.  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
United  Nations,  restricting  the  American  mil- 
itary to  the  role  of  an  Internal  police  force 
and  establishing  an  all-powerfu:  u.N.  Army' 
This  US.  disarmament  plan  further  provides-' 
The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  progressively 
-t.-en^then  the  United  Na-ion.s  Peace 
Force  .  .  until  it  had  sufficient  armed 
fo.-ces  and  armaments  sj  that  no  state  could 
challenge  it.-- 

The  Disarmament  Agency's  Dr.  Lincol'i  P 
B.oomfield   (C.FR.i   has  written: 

"Short  of  a  m.ajor  catastrophe,  the  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  w-ldespread  public  ap- 
proval an  i  explicit  Senate  ratification  of  a 
genuine  world  government  are  obvious 
without  dLsarmament  such  a  svstem  '|of 
world  government!  is  probably  'unobtain- 
able. ,  ,  .  If  It  f  world  government  I  came 
aoout  as  a  series  of  unnerving  trips  to  or  over 
the  brink,  it  could  come  about  at  any  time," 
Thus  the  threat  of  the  Soviets  dropping 
nuclear  bombs  on  us  is  built  up  so  that  we 
can  be  blackmailed  into  accepting  world  gov- 
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ernment  through  national  disarmament  in 
favor  of  a  U.N,  "peace"  force.  The  Insiders 
nave  no  Intention  of  destroying  that  which 
they  intend  to  own  and  control.  If  there 
truly  were  a  military  threat  from  an  inde- 
pendent Russia,  the  crowd  at  the  CFR 
would  be  leading  the  parade  for  American 
Independence  and  arms  superiority;  they 
would  not  be  promoting  disarmament. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Conspirators  for 
the  disarmament  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  transfer  of  our  weaponry  to  the  U  N 
called  for  its  completion  by  1972.  But  Amer- 
ican Conservatives,  led  by  The  John  Birch 
Stjciety.  gave  the  plan  such  exposure  in  the 
early  Sixties  that  the  timetable  had  to  be 
altered.  Conservatives  ordered  and  distrib- 
uted to  their  alarmed  friends  so  many  copies 
of  the  State  Department  Publication  7277, 
that  the  Department  was  forced  to  let  it  go 
out  of  print.  An  article  in  the  Communist 
-World  Marxist  Review"  emphasized  the  need 
for  patience,  advising  the  Comrades:  "Com- 
munists do  not  adhere  to  the  -all  or  nothing' 
principle.  Anything  that  brings  disarmament 
nearer  Is  a  step  forward.  .  .  .-  it  was  back 
to  "patient  gradualism," 

Americans  were  not  yet  sufficiently  fed  up 
with  protracted  no-win  wars,  nor  were  they 
sufficiently  frightened  by  nuclear  propa- 
ganda, to  swallow  disarmament  In  favor  of 
a  UN.  Army.  A  Gallup  Poll  In  1961  deter- 
mined that  eighty-one  percent  of  Americans 
said  they  would  rather  fight  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war  than  live  under  Communist  rule 
More  tlm.e  was  needed  for  antl-mllltary  and 
defeatist  propaganda.  The  Vietnam  War  has 
provided  the  excuse  for  an  enormous  escala- 
tion of  such  propaganda.  Creation  of  the 
mood  for  acceptance  by  America  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  State  Department  In 
I96I  has  obviously  been  a  high  priority  of  ♦^he 
International  Communist  Conspiracy. 

Meanwhile,  disarmament  talks  have  been 
going  on  with  the  Russians  for  nearly  eight 
years.  During  that  time  we  have  negotiated 
with  them  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty  (with 
no  inspection,  of  course),  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  and  the 
Seabeds  Treaty.  All  of  these  were  steps  to- 
ward S  A.L.T— and  S.A.L.T.  Is  another  step 
to.vard  con.plete  disarmament  and  world 
government  The  objectives  laid  down  bv  the 
Inrtd^r-;  in  State  Department  Document' 7277 
ha'.e  not  changed.  In  1968  an  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  publication  called 
Arms  Control  and  National  Security  ex- 
plained    what    has    been    happening. 

■Since  1959  the  agreed  ultimate  goal  of  the 
negotiations  has  been  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  I.e.,  the  total  elimination  of  all 
armed  forces  and  armaments  except  those 
needed  to  maintain  Internal  order  within 
stares  and  to  furnish  the  United  Nations  with 
peace  forces,  U.S.  and  Soviet  plans  for  gen- 
tral  and  complete  disarmament  were  pro- 
posed in  1962  and  they  are  still  "on  the 
table.'  Som.e  basic  differences  between  the 
two  plans  are  brought  out  bv  the  key  issue 
of  timing  and  verification  of  reduction  of 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles." 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  U.N..  this  Inter- 
national Peace  Force,  with  its  lour)  nuclear 
weapons,  would  be  under  the  command  of 
the  Under  Secretary-General  for  Political  and 
Security  Council  Affairs,  who  has  control 
over  all  UN.  military  affairs.  Except  for  one 
two-year  term,  when  It  was  occupied  by  a 
Yugoslav  Communist,  this  post  has  by  agree- 
ment always  been  held  by  a  Soviet  national. 
Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  from  1946  to  1953,  writes  In  his  auto- 
biography In  The  Cause  of  Peace: 

"Mr.  Vyshinsky  did  not  delay  his  approach. 
He  was  the  first  to  Inform  me  of  an  under- 
standing which  the  Big  Five  had  reached  in 
London  on  the  appointment  of  a  Soviet  na- 
tional as  Assistant  Secretary-General  for 
Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs 
Mr.  Stettlnlus  [under  the  Influence  of  Alger 
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Hiss]   conflnned  to  me  that  he  had  agreed 
with  the  Soviet  Delegation  in  the  matter." 

Former  U.N.  Secretary-General  Lie  then 
observed; 

'The  preservation  of  International  peace 
and  security  was  the  Organization's  highest 
responsibility,  and  it  was  to  entrusting  the 
direction  of  the  Secretariat  department  most 
concerned  with  this  to  a  Soviet  national  that 
the  Americans  had  agreed.  What  did  the 
Americans  want  for  themselves?  To  my  sur- 
prise, they  did  not  ask  for  a  department 
concerned  with  comparable  substantive  af- 
fairs, like  the  economic  or  the  social.  Rather, 
Mr,  Stettlnlus  proposed  that.an  American 
citizen  be  appointed  Assistant  Secretary- 
General  for  Administrative  and  Financial 
Services." 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  agreement  was 
to  be  binding  for  only  five  years,  a  Russian 
continues  to  occupy  that  key  U.N.  military 
office  today.  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  been  so  rude 
as  to  suggest  that  the  office  be  given  to  any- 
one other  than  a  Communist. 

If  everything  else  concerning  the  U.N.  were 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  the  very  fact 
that  its  military  affairs  are  always  In  the 
hands  of  a  Communist  should  be  more  than 
sufficient  reason  to  get  us  out.  But  "Liberal" 
apologists  for  the  U,N,  are  not  bothered  one 
lota  by  Communist  control  of  the  Organiza- 
tion's military.  They  explain,  if  you  can  be- 
lieve this,  that  while  the  Soviets  hold  some 
posts  by  custom  and  tradition,  the  U.S.  holds 
others.  It  Just  happens  to  be  the  custom, 
thanks  to  Comrade  Hiss,  that  the  Commu- 
nists control  the  military  while  an  American 
controls  mosquito  abatement  projects.  Fair's 
fair,  you  know! 

Is  that  U.N.  Army  a  possibility  In  the  near 
future?  United  Press  International  has  re- 
ported that,  early  in  October  1971,  Commu- 
nist Poland  offered  the  U.N,  a  standby  force 
from  its  army  for  possible  use  in  "f)eace- 
keeping  operations."  Poland  is  the  second 
Soviet  bloc  nation  to  offer  Its  troops  for 
peacekeeping."  the  other  offer  having  been 
made  two  years  ago  by  Czecho-Slovakla,  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  Richard  Nixon  has  long 
advocated  Just  such  a  military  force — which, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  would  serve  under 
the  command  of  a  Russian  national  at  the 
United  Nations.  As  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
reported  on  October  28,  1950: 

"A  strong  effort  to  obtain  approval  of  his 
resolution  calling  for  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  police  force  will  be  made  by 
Congressman  Richard  Nixon  when  Congress 
reconvenes  November  27th,  the  California 
Senatorial  nominee  said  today.  .  .  .  Nixon's 
resolution  suggests  that  a  UN  police  authority 
be  set  up  on  a  permanent  basis,  to  consist  of 
land,  sea  and  air  forces.  It  would  swing  Into 
action  against  aggression  under  decision  of  a 
simple  majority  vote  of  the  police  authority." 

Establishment  spokesman  James  Reston 
declared  in  his  New  York  Times  column  of 
May  21,  1971:  "Nixon  would  obviously  like 
to  preside  over  the  creation  of  a  new  world 
order,  and  believes  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  in  the  last  20  months  of  his  first  term." 
If  Mr.  Nixon  gets  what  he  wEints.  his  "new 
world  order"  could  well  Include  a  nuclear- 
equipped  U.N.  Army  controlled  by  a  Soviet 
national. 

Given  such  dangers,  why  do  we  retain 
membership  in  the  United  Nations?  Cer- 
tainly the  U.N,  has  not  brought  peace  to  the 
world.  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
its  existence,  noted  the  "Liberal"  Houston 
Chronicle  for  September  25,  1971,  there  have 
been  seventy-five  wars!  Since  the  inception 
of  the  U,N.,  over  one  billion  people  have 
been  enslaved  by  the  Communists,  This  Is  a 
peace  organization?  The  fact  Is  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  U.N.  makes  war  neither  more 
nor  less  likely.  But  our  continued  peirtlclpa- 
tlon  in  It  could  well  guarantee  our  eventual 
enslavement.  The  U.N.  is  not  harmless.  It 
Is  not  a  guarantor  of  peace.  It  Is  a  Trojan 
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Horse  and  a  death  trap.  It  Is  a  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  the  pet  propa- 
gandists of  the  Establishment  Insiders  will 
shriek  and  scream  that  this  warning  Is  biased 
and  unfair.  They  will  beg  you  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  doomsayers  and  then  predict  doom 
If  America  abandons  the  U.N.  They  will  im- 
plore you  not  to  pay  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing danger,  not  to  worry  about  It.  not  to 
come  to  conclusions  which  favor  the  na- 
tional interests  of  your  country.  Have  faith, 
they  will  say.  Have  faith  and  Believe! 

But  more  and  more  Americans  are  coming 
out  from  under  the  ether  of  twenty-five 
j-ears  of  U.N.  propaganda.  They  are  reaching 
the  only  {possible  conclusion  that  an  Amer- 
ican can  draw  when  presented  with  the 
facts.  That  conclusion  Is  that  It  is  time  to 
Get  LS  out  of  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  out 
of  the  U.S 

FOOTNOTES 

'  To  his  credit,  Mr.  Elegant  uses  the  word 
"administers"  rather  than  resorting  to  the 
creative  hypocrisy  used  by  "Liberals"  who 
claim  that  the  Peking  Government  repre- 
sents 750  million  people.  The  Government  of 
Red  China  represents  only  a  small  clique 
of  top  Communists. 

-The  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N. 
carried  such  a  high  priority  with  the  Estab- 
lishment that  three  major  television  net- 
works, and  nine  Washington  and  New  -i'ork 
stations,  refused  to  sell  time  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  for  screening  of  a  film 
warning  against  a  U.S.  detente  with  Peking. 

^  For  detailed  proofs  see  my  articles  "The 
Bankers  and  The  Federal  Reserve,  "  American 
Opinion,  32  pages,  two  for  one  dollar, 

*  Paul  Warburg  was  known  as  the  father  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  one  of  its 
original  directors.  His  brother  Max  also  at- 
tended the  Peace  Conference  In  Paris  .  .  .  but 
as  a  representative  of  Germany.  It  was  Max 
who  headed  M.  N.  Warburg  &  Company,  one 
of  the  world's  largest  International  laanks, 
and  arranged  for  Lenin  to  be  transported 
from  Switzerland  to  Russia  to  lead  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution, 

^Dt.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  attended  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  wrote:  "Mr.  Wilson,  who 
In  the  depths  of  his  heart  seems  to  have 
cherished  a  vtigue  fondness  for  the  Bol- 
shevists there,  which  he  sometimes  mani- 
fested in  utterances  that  startled  the  foreign- 
ers to  whom  they  were  addressed,  dispatched 
through  Colonel  House  some  fellow  country- 
men of  his  to  Moscow  to  ask  for  peace  pro- 
posals which,  according  to  the  Moscow  gov- 
ernment, were  drafted  by  himself  and  Messrs, 
House  and  Lansing." 

'  For  details  see  my  article,  "The  CF.R. — 
Conspiracy  To  Rule  The  World,"  American 
Opinion,  five  for  one  dollar. 

'  Out  of  an  American  staff  of  less  ihan  200. 

*See  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Mav  2G. 
1954. 

"New  York  newspapermen  Pierre  J.  Hues 
and  George  Carpozi  Jr.  have  authored  a  book 
titled  Red  Spies  In  The  U.N.  which  details 
the  more  dramatic  stories  of  F.BI.  capture  of 
Communist  spies.  The  punishment  for  a  spy 
who  Is  caught  is  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  Is  Immediately  replaced  with  an- 
other U.N. -protected  spy, 

"J  See  the  New  York  Times,  April  14,  1959, 

"  The  UJs',  Charter  is  a  treaty,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  treaty  super- 
sedes the  guarantees  and  safeguards  of  our 
Constitution.  In  1953,  the  Bricker  Amend- 
ment, which  provided  that  no  treaty  could 
take  precedence  over  these  Constitutional 
safeguards,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by 
one  vote — thanks  to  behind-the-scenes  pres- 
sure from  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  are  even  now  technically 
at  the  mercy  of  the  U.N.,  although  there  is  as 
yet  no  way  for  the  body  to  enforce  Its  will. 
Certainly  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  slavishly 
followed  U.N.  guidelines. 
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THE  PROPERTY  TAX  COULD  BE  A 
PROGRESSIVE  T.AX 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  property 
tax  i.s  often  de.sci-ibed  a.-^  a  regres.<;ive  tax. 
And.  the  way  it  is  administered  today,  it 
almost  always  is  But  the  property  tax 
is  also  a  widely  misunderstood  tax.  With 
fair  and  accurate  as.sessment  and  with 
good  administration  the  property  tax 
could  be  a  'jrosressne  tax. 

I  would  like  to  include  m  the  Record 
today  three  items  which,  discuss  some 
misconceptions  about  the  property  tax 
and  outline  specific  proposals  for  prop- 
erty tax  reform.  The  three  items  are:  A 
property  tax  newsletter,  published  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Research  Group;  a 
speech  by  Mason  Galfney,  an  economist 
with  Resources  for  the  Future,  given  at 
Ralph  Nader's  conference  on  property 
tax  reform;  and  an  article  by  Dr  GafT- 
ney  entitled  "The  Property  Tax  Is  a 
Progressive  Tax  " 

At  least  part  of  the  problem  of  prop- 
erty tax  reform  is  a  matter  of  Federal 
concern.  I  am  sure  tiiat  tho.se  of  my  col- 
leagues whose  constituents  are  concerned 
with  the  ever-increa.sing  burden  of  local 
taxes  Will  find  these  three  items  infonna- 
tive  andintei-esting. 

They  follow : 

(Fi^m  the  Property  Tax  Newsletter. 

November  1971  ] 

Reforms  Listed  for  Federal,   State,   and 

Local   Levels 

the  property  tax  is  mlsf  nderstood 

The  property  tax  is  widely  misunderstood: 
and  the  more  that  is  wTltten  about  it.  the 
less  understanding  there  seems  to  be.  One 
hears  time  and  again  that  the  property  tax 
Is  a  "regressive"  tax— that  is,  that  it  burdens 
the  poor  man  more  than  the  wealthy,  to  a 
greater  degree  even  than  do  other  taxes  And 
people  who  should  know  better  uTlte  that 
recent  court  decisions  have  held  the  prop- 
erty tax  to  be  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
way  to  pay  for  public  education.  (These  two 
misunderstandings  may  prove  very  costly  for 
the  ta.Npaylng  public.  Politicians,  including 
those  m  the  current  administration,  have 
exploited  them  in  packaging  and  trying  to 
sel!  the  public  very  questionable  forms  of 
"relief" — especially  the  administration's 
proposal  for  a  Value-added  Consumer  tax.) 

The  first  of  these  notions  Is  off  the  mark, 
and  the  second  is  simply  wrong  First,  what- 
ever the  current  Impact  of  the  property  tax. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  a  repressive  tax  Like 
any  other  tax.  the  property  tax  can  be  struc- 
tured and  applied  to  be  as  progressive  or  re- 
gressive, as  fair  or  unfair,  as  people  want  it 
to  be.  The  current  siructtire  and  application 
are  bad.  not  necessarily  the  tax  relief  It-self. 
In  fact,  economist  M.  Mason  Gaffney  at  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Washington.  DC. 
has  pointed  out  that  the  ownership  of  real 
property  may  be  more  concentrated  ;r.  tl.ls 
country  than  is  taxable  income;  which. 
among  other  reasons,  supports  the  view- 
that  property  tax  could  be  a  vcrv  progressive 
tax.  burdening  the  poor  and  middle-income 
homeowner  and  renter  but  lightly,  and 
wealthy  land  and  prop)erty  owners  more 
heavily. 

Secondly,  the  recent  court  decisions  re- 
garding school  financing  have  not  held  the 
property  tax  to  be  an  Illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional means  of  paying  for  public  educa- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


.   these  decision^  ruled  little  or  nothing 

ut  the  property  tax  as  such.  They  held  in- 

id  that  a  state  cannot  set  up  any  system 

paying  for  public  education  that  makes 

1  amount  of  money  available  In  any  par- 

ular  district,  or  for  any  particular  child. 

depend  upon  local  wealth.  The  property  tax 

rrently  has  this  defect  becau,se  currently 

Is  a  local  tax;   but  the  courts  might  Just 

readily  have  ruled  down  a  local  sales  tax, 

-\  Income,  or  any  other  kind  of  tax  that 

applied  on  a  local  Instead  of  on  a  uni- 

fcjrm   statewide   basis.    In   other   words,    the 

ts  have  been  ruling  down  local  taxes,  not 

property  taxes,  to  the  extent  they  result  In 

,ual  ability  to  provide  for  public  schools. 

by  the  same  token,  the  courts  have  left 

door   completely   open   to   a   state-wide 

operty   tax,  or  to  a  system  in  which   the 

-*-  adequately  makes  up,  through  a  state 

'tfcTty   tax  or  otherwise,  for  the  unequal 

Utles  of  school  districts  to  raise  revenues 

ough  local  taxes. 

Y    THE    PROPERTT    TAX    IS    CraBENTLT    UNF.MR 

The  current  property  tax  is  unfair,  both 

-tructure  and  administration,  mainly  be- 

se  the  states  have  allowed  It  to  stagnate 

long  without  reform.  Studies  and  reports 

property  tax  Inequltlee,  and  calls  for  re- 

ms,  date  back  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

t  although  the  need  for  reform  has  grown 

adlly    more    urgent,   politics,    power,    and 

■In  Inertia  have  stood  in  the  way.  Grad- 

■  '.  the  states  have  chosen  sales.  Income, 

other  taxes  to  meet  their  own  revenue 

s,  and  have  abandoned  the  property  tax 

local  governments.  As  the  states  ceased  to 

""^d  upon  the  property  tax  for  their  own 

euues.  they  became  less  Interested  in  re- 

m.  In  addition,  powerful  groups — owners 

large  commercial  and  industrial  proper- 

i.  mineral  owners,  real  estate  developers, 

1    wealthy    residents    In    low    tax    ■en- 

ves" — have  had  a  vested   Interest   in   :he 

.  local.  Inequitable  system,  and  have  done 

ir  best  to  preserve  It.  And  some  of  the 

rst  features  of  the  current  property  tax. 

h  as  Its  local  nature  and  non-progressive 

structure,  have  taken  root  In  state  laws 

constitutions.  But  they  can  be  changed. 

W   THE    PBOPERTT    TAX    SHOTTLD    BE    REJ-OHMED 

Tax  Reform  Research  Group  proposes 
the  property  tax   needs   reform   along 
thijee  basic  lines.  Briefly,  these  are: 

The  property  tax  needs  to  be  levied  on 
arter   units  of  government,  preferably   the 
e. 
e  local   nature  of  the  current  property 
is  the  root  cause  of  some  of  its  worst  :  ti- 
tles. As  the  recent  court  decisions  have 
■io*d.   a  local   prope.'ty   tax   favors   weaithv 
ocilltles  with  a  large  "tax  base" — i.e.  prop- 
values —  and  penalizes  those  with  le^s. 
s  under  a  local  tax.  one  community  may 
Itself  more  heavily,  but  raise  less   rev- 
13,  than  one  right  next  to  it.  The  local 
erty  tax  encourages  local  governmer.t.?  to 
pete  against  one  another  to  attract  hlgh- 
le  property,  such   as  factories  and  high 
offices,  sometimes  sacrificing  public  rev- 
8S  by  offering  legal  and  Illegal  tax  breaks, 
pressures   local   governments   to   Ignore 
rvatlon.  land-use  planning,  and  nelgh- 
ood  preservation.  In  order  to  pack  in  as 
h  high-valued  property  as  possible.  And 

I  rompts  them   to   use  zoning  and  other 

II  3  to  keep  out  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing,  for  fear  of  the  strain  its  occupants 

t  put  on  local   services  and  hence  the 
tax  base.  And  a  local  property  tax  leads 
tly  to  Incompetent,  inequitable  and  cor- 
assessment,   because   each   small    local 
which  assesses  property  and  levies  the 
cannot  afford  to  hire  professional,  full- 
assessors,  nor  to  provide  them  with  the 
and  equipment  to  do  the  Job  correctly, 
these  small  local  units  cannot  resist  the 
re   of   powerful    property   owners   for 
property   tax    assessments,    nor   their 
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threats  to  move  elsewhere  If  not  given  spe- 
cial treatment. 

There  are  two  steps  In  property  taxation: 

assessing,  or  reckoning  the  value  of,  each 
parcel  of  property;  and  setting  the  tax  rate 
to  be  applied  to  these  assessments.  It  would 
be  possible  to  have  the  states  perform  the 
technical  role  of  a35e,islng  property,  while 
letting  smaller  units  of  government  continue 
to  set  their  own  tax  rates.  Such  a  reform 
would  help  elimm.ate  half  the  problem — 
unfair  assessments  and  Incompetent  ad- 
ministration. But  it  H'otild  not  remedy  the 
Inequities  In  revenue-ral.slng  ability,  nor  the 
deplorable  competition  for  high-value  prop- 
erty, Inherent  in  the  local  tax.  nor  would 
state-level  assessment  alter  the  unfair  way  a 
flat  rate  tax  takes  as  large  a  percentage  from 
the  poor  a-i  from  the  -Aealthy. 

b.  There  should  be  a  progressive  rate 
structure  to  replace  the  currently  flat  prop- 
erty tax  rates:  and  states,  icith  the  help  of 
the  Federal  government,  should  .-nact  meth- 
ods to  relieve  low  income  taxpayers  from  any 
oppressive  property  tax  burden?. 

We  would  not  think  of  imposing  the  same 
rate  of  income  tax  on  a  man  who  makes 
$10,000  per  year  as  on  a  man  who  earns  $1,- 
000,000.  but  that  is  exactly  the  case  with  the 
property  tax. 

The  nineteenth-century  Idea  of  •'uniformi- 
ty"— that  is  of  every  property  owner  paying 
the  same  rate  of  tax.  re^ardles.s  how  much 
property  he  owned  or  his  ability  to  pay- 
has  been  Imbedded  In  our  property  tax  laws 
for  so  lor.g  that  many  people  think  the  tax 
just  cannot  be  any  other  way.  It  can.  Coun- 
tries such  as  Au.=tralla  levy  a  progressive 
property  tax.  with  higher  rates  tor  people 
with  much  property  tha!i  for  those  with  lit- 
tle. Such  a  progressive  tax  is  more  fair  than 
a  f!3t-rat«  because  it  takes  the  burden  off 
the  small  homeowner  and  businessman  and 
places  It  on  the  property  owner  more  able 
to  pay.  In  addition,  bv  ta.xing  huge  oroperty 
holdings  heavily,  it  discourages  the  "concen- 
tration, of  property  ownership  in  a  few  hands, 
and  promotes  the  American  ideal  that  as 
many  citizens  as  possible  should  enjoy  this 
right. 

While  taxing  the  very  wealthy  relatively 
lightly,  the  current  flat-rate  property  tax  has 
been  Just  as  inequitable  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale,  putting  a  sometimes  crushing 
burden  on  the  poor,  the  elderly  and  on  the 
genuinely  small  farmer,  who  may  own  con- 
slderable  property  although  their  current 
income  Is  small.  A  progressive  rate  structure, 
along  with  a  larger  taxing  unit  and  better 
assessing,  would  help  ease  the  burden  on 
these  groups;  but  they,  and  especially  the 
farmers  might  still  need  help.  There  are  a 
host  of  ways  to  provide  such  relief.  One  Is  a 
tax  ■deferral"  which  postpones  the  tax  pay- 
ment until  the  owner  sells  the  property. 
Another  is  a  "circuit-breaker,"  where  the 
state  or  Federal  government  steps  in  to  pick 
up  that  part  of  any  property  tax  bill  that 
exceeds  a  set  percentage  of  the  taxpayer's 
Income. 

There  are  variations  of  these  devices,  no- 
tably ones  that  lighten  the  tax  burden  on 
conservation  lands  and  small  farms,  but  that 
■  recapture"  back  taxes  that  were  forgiven 
should  the  owner  decide  to  develop.  The  Im- 
portant point  Is  that  the  property  tax  does 
not  have  to  press  so  severely  upon  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  small  farmer.  Only  the 
present  structure  of  the  tax  does;  citizens 
and  their  elected  representatives  can  model 
the  property  tax  upon  any  ideal  of  fairness 
and  social  wisdom  that  they  choose. 

c.  The  administration  of  the  property  tax, 
and  especially  the  assessing  of  property,  needs 
to  be  completely  reviewed  and  reformed. 

Some  of  the  worst  Inequities  of  the  cur- 
rent property  tax  result  simply  from  In- 
competent and  corrupt  application  of  exist- 
ing laws.  Throughout  the  nation — though 
of  course  In  varying  degrees — there  Is  under- 


assessment of  large  commercial  and  indus- 
trial properties,  vacant  land,  minerals,  po- 
Utlcal  favorites,  and  whole  classes  of  other 
taxpayers;  there  are  untrained,  parttlme 
politically-sensitive  local  assessors;  assess- 
ments that  have  not  been  revised  for  decades; 
obscure  and  secretive  record-keeping  sys- 
tems; complex,  expensive  appeals  procedures- 
non-functlonlng  methods  for  collecting  tax 
delinquencies;  increasing  contractlng-out  of 
the  property  tax  assessment  function  to  prl- 
vate  appraisal  firms;  and  a  legion  more  of 
infractions  and  abuses  that  have  made  the 
property  tax  a  major  catastrophe  In  the  his- 
tory of  American  public  administration. 

Bringing  property  tax  administration  into 
line  with  the  existing  law,  and  driving  out  the 
crooks,  would  not  In  Itself  make  the  prop- 
erty tax  a  model  of  equity;  but  it  would  go 
far  to  relieve  the  most  crushing  burdens, 
even  under  existing  laws,  (A  recent  study 
in  Chicago  disclosed  for  example,  that  the 
U.S.  Steel  Co.  there  alone  was  underpaying 
about  16.5  mUUon  dollars  in  property  taxes, 
a  burden  that  already-pressed  small  tax- 
payers have  had  to  pick  up;  and  this  pattern 
repeats  itself  across  the  nation.)  And  apart 
from  in  itself  introducing  greater  equity, 
complete  reform  of  property  tax  administra- 
tion would  be  essential  to  the  other  reforms 
proposed  here. 

A  fourth  major  type  of  reform  which  de- 
serves serious  attention  would  be  to  stop 
taxing  Improvements— buildings  and  struc- 
tures— on  liiiid,  and  to  tax  only  the  laud  It- 
self. This  measure,  called  a  '■site-value  tax" 
stems  from  the  writings  of  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury-American Henry  George,  who  argued 
that  with  a  tax  on  land  values  none  others 
would  be  needed.  Advocates  of  a  site  value 
tax  I  not  all  of  whom  adhere  to  the  "single- 
tax"  notion),  claim  It  would  hasten  urban 
renewal  by  encouraging  property  owners  to 
improve  their  property  (the  current  tax  on 
buildings  penalises  the  owner  who  improves 
his  property);  encourage  denser,  more  even 
development  and  thus  reduce  "sprawl:" 
stabilize  land  values;  and  that  it  would  tax 
the  property  owner  only  on  what  society  had 
given  him— the  value  of  his  land— while 
leaving  to  him  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor— 
the  Improvements  he  makes  on  the  land. 

In  addition,  economists  have  argued  that 
a  tax  on  land  value,  unlike  a  tax  on  struc- 
tures, cannot  be  "passed  on"  to  tenants  in 
their  rent,  because  the  supply  of  land  is 
fixed.  There  have  been  limited  experiments 
with  a  site-value  tax  in  such  cities  as  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  and  Southfleld,  Michigan;  there 
are  even  "single-tax"  colonies  In  Alabama. 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  Other  countries 
have  used  it  more  heavily. 

The  idea  has  won  several  notable  adher- 
ents. Including  the  tentative  support  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
(and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Chairman 
Douglass  and  three  other  Commission  mem- 
bers who  wrote  a  supplemental  statement 
regarding  it.)  The  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group  sees  much  merit  in  the  site-value  tax, 
.^s  an  Instrument  both  of  tax  equity  and  of 
desirable  patterns  of  land  use.  It  seems 
especially  fair  for  the  community  to  take 
back.  In  the  form  of  taxes,  the  value  it  and 
it  alone  bestows  on  land  through  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  transit  lines,  sewers, 
and  through  the  provision  of  other  services. 
We  are  concerned,  however  (as  are  many  site- 
value  tax  advocates) ,  that  an  unmodified 
site-value  tax  might  force  Into  dense,  even 
hlghrlse  development  areas  perhaps  better 
left  In  another  state — as  farmland,  open 
space,  or  unique  urban  neighborhood. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  noise,  crime, 
pollution,  and  the  cost  of  providing  public 
services  may  well  Increase  with  density  of 
population.  Recognizing  the  counter-argu- 
ment, that  by  fostering  maximal-density  de- 
velopment In  some  areas  the  site-value  tax 
lets  low-density  uses  flourish  In  others,  we 
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feel  some  form  of  land-use  and  development 
control  should  attend  experiments  with  the 
site  value  tax. 

The  Tax  Reform  Research  Group  offers 
here  some  possible  ways  to  put  Into  practice 
the  basic  and  essential  reforms  above.  These 
proposals  do  not  make  up  a  complete  reform 
package.  Instead,  they  merely  suggest  the 
range  of  options  available  to  citizens  and 
their  elected  representatives  at  the  local, 
state  and  federal  levels. 

Some  of  the  suggestlorfs  may  require  new 
legislation,  or  amendments  to  state  consti- 
tutions; others  may  be  possible  within  ex- 
isting law.  As  stated  above,  state  and  local 
governments  can  take  great  strides  towards 
tax  equity,  and  gain  considerable  new  reve- 
nues, simply  by  honest  assessing  and  en- 
forcing the  property  tax  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

In  addition,  citizens  can  use  these 
suggestions  as  a  checklist  for  rating  the 
current  structure  and  administration  of  the 
property  tax  in  their  own  state. 

It  is  most  important  that  citizens  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  property  tax 
before  undertaking  reform.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  go  from  crisis  to  crisis,  reacting  to 
Immediate  hardships  with  schemes  for  re- 
lief. The  tendency  Is  understandable,  but 
reacting  to  hardships  one-by-one  Just  de- 
lays the  inevitable.  In  some  cases  Imme- 
diate relief  may  be  necessary,  but  unless 
the  entire  structure  and  method  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  tax  gets  a  complete 
overhaul.  Inequities  relieved  and  burdens 
removed  at  one  point  will  soon  reappear  at 
another.  The  next  Newsletter  will  contain  a 
Citizen's  Bibliography  for  Property  Tax  In- 
vestigation and  Reform  to  help  provide  the 
background  for  thorough  reform  efforts.  A 
few  Items  on  that  list  might  be  mentioned 
here  as  a  start. 

1.  Advisory  Commljslon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  The  Role  of  the  States  in 
Improving  the  Property  Tax,  and  State  and 
Local  Finances  and  Suggested  Legislation — 
1971  ed.  available  from  the  Cpmmlssion  at 
New  Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

2.  Rybeck,  Walter  ed..  Property  Taxation, 
Housing,  &  Urban  Growth  available  from 
the  Urban  Institute,  2100  M  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037,   (price  $2.50.) 

3.  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  Building  the  American 
City  (91st  Congress.  1st  session  House  Docu- 
ment No.  91-34)    available  at  libraries. 

4.  The  reform  package  drawn  up  by  the 
Washington  Equitable  Tax  Association. 
Parkland,  Washington,  and  later  enacted 
in  large  part  by  the  Washington  State  Leg- 
islature. For  Information  write  Mr.  C.  Melvln 
McKenney,  Washington  Equitable  Tax 
Ass'n.,  Inc.,  12146  C  St.  South,  Parkland, 
Washington  98444. 

(The  Tax  Reform  Research  Group  wel- 
comes comments  on  the  following  propo- 
sals, and  suggestions  for  additional   ones.) 

FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

1.  The  Federal  government  should  make 
available  to  state  and  local  governments 
grants  for  Improvement  of  property  tax  ad- 
ministration. Including  experimental  shifts 
to  a  partial  or  full  site-value  tax. 

2.  The  Federal  government  should  coor- 
dinate the  vast  amounts  of  appraisal  Infor- 
mation It  gathers  through  sucli  agencies  as 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  Census  Bureau,  the 
Departments  of  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Transportation,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Defense,  and  make  this  In- 
formation available  for  purposes  of  property 
tax  administration. 

3.  (Tax-exempt  federally-owned  proper- 
ties— See  Exemptions.) 

4.  No  Federal  condemnation  award  should 
be  higher  than  the  state  or  local  property 
tax  assessment  for  the  property  In  question. 
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5.  The  Federal  government  should  coor- 
dinate with  its  own  extensive  appraisal  ac- 
tivities; conduct  research  on  more  accurate 
and  efficient  methods  of  properly  appraisals; 
develop  its  own  appraisal  capacity;  make  a 
team  of  expert  appraisers  available  to  state 
and  local  property  tax  administrators  on  re- 
quest; devise  training  programs  for  these 
appraisers  and  make  these  programs  avail- 
able to  property  tax  administrators. 

6.  The  Federal  government  should  assist 
and 'or  encourage  the  states  In  assuming 
more  of  the  costs  of  public  education. 

7.  The  Federal  government  should,  if  pos- 
sible, give  state  and  local  properly  tax  offi- 
cials the  authority  to  Inspect  books,  records, 
and  property  located  out  of  state  but  belong- 
ing to  taxpayers  in  the  state:  or  It  could 
encourage  Interstate  compacts  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

8.  The  Federal  government  should  stop. 
either  through  grants-in-aid.  preconditions 
to  such  grants,  bonuses,  or  penalties,  the 
widespread  underassessment  of  vacant  land 
and  the  land  component  of  real  estate 
generally. 

9.  The  Federal  government  should  conduct 
a  thorough  Investigation  of  Federal  revenue 
losses  due  to  the  widespread  practice  of 
commercial  and  Industrial  ta;:payers  of  over- 
valuing their  buildings  and  Improvements, 
and  under-valuing  their  land  witli  the  co- 
operation of  local  property  tax  assessors,  so 
as  to  Inflate  the  depreciation  they  can  claim 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes, 

10.  The  Federal  government  should  require 
that  all  leasehold  and  other  interests  In 
its  property  shall  be  subject  to  property- 
taxation. 

11.  The  Federal  government  could  condi- 
tion shared  revenues  and  or  grants-in-aid 
on  the  achievement  of  certain  standards  of 
property  tax  administration,  and  or  provide 
bonuses  under  such  programs  for  govern- 
ments meeting  these  standards. 

12.  The  Federal  government  could  either 
eliminate  the  Income-tax  deductibility  of 
property  taxes  (&  mortgage  interest)  for 
homeowners,  or  else  It  should  extend  these 
deductions  to  renters. 

13.  The  Federal  government  could  sub- 
sidize property-tax  abatements  for  rehabili- 
tation or  new  construction  in  decaying  areas 
(conditioned  on  the  achievement  of  certain 
levels  of  property  tax  administration.);  and 
abatements   for   conservation   purposes. 

14.  The  Federal  government  could  enact  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  enable  it  to 
establish  a  nationwide  progressive-rate  prop- 
erty tax  such  as  that  used  In  Australia. 

15.  The  Federal  government  could  assist 
states  In  providing  property  tax  relief  for 
farms  below  a  prescribed  size,  to  encourage 
both  the  conservation  of  farm  land  and  of 
the  small  family  farm. 

THE  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

1.  The  states  should  revise  their  consti- 
tutions (where  necessary)  and  enact  laws 
to  enable  property  tax  jurisdictions  to  ex- 
periment with  various  forms  of  site-value 
taxation  and  selective  abatements;  and  to 
permit  progressive  property  tax  rates. 

2.  The  states  should  establish  progressive 
property  tax  rate  structures,  ■with  rates  In- 
creasing In  proportion  to  value  of  property, 
amount  of  property  owned,  and  or  Income. 
(Possibly  with  special  provision  for  hardship 
cases  such  as  genuinely  small  farmers  and 
the  elderly.) 

3.  The  states  should  enlarge  the  Juris- 
dictions In  which  property  taxes  are  levied — 
at  best  eliminating  all  local  jurisdictions 
and  levying  the  tax  on  the  state  level. 

4.  The  states  should  assume  part  or  all  of 
the  assessment  function,  even  if  local  areas 
or  counties  still  set  their  own  rates.  It  Is 
especially  Important  that  states  assess  large 
commercial  and  Industrial  properties,  because 
local  assessors  normally  lack  the  ability  or 
resources  to  assess  these  properties  or  to 
defend  their  assessments  on  appeal. 
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5.  The  states  should  eliminate  any  con- 
stitutional provisions  and  state  statutes 
which  impede  fair,  equitable  and  progressive 
property  taxes  and  effective  tax  administra- 
tion, and  should  eliminate  any  provisions  and 
statutes  which  they  are  not  willing  to  enforce 
effectively  and  uniformly. 

6.  The  states  should  establish  a  system 
whereby  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  continually  evaluate  and  review  the 
property  tax  laws  and  their  administration. 

7.  The  states  should  review  and  recodify 
all  laws  dealing  with  property  taxes  and  their 
administration. 

8  The  states  should  eliminate  all  overlap- 
ping assessment  and  taxing  Jurisdictions,  and 
all  Jurisdictions  with  fewer  than  100,000 
(50,000)  residents. 

9.  The  states  should  eliminate  all  special 
low-tax  zones,  whether  commercial.  Indus- 
trial or  any  other  kind,  so  as  to  Insure  an 
equitable  sharing  of  tax  burdens  throughout 
the  state. 

10.  The  states  should  soften  the  Impact 
of  property  taxes  on  low  income  persons, 
through  such  devices  as:  a.  "circuit  break- 
ers,"  which  insure  that  no  homeowner  or 
renter  pays  more  than  a  set  percent  (such  as 
lOTr  )  of  his  income  in  property  taxes,  b,  a 
uniform  exemption,  such  as  $5,000  of  full 
market  value,  for  each  homeowner, 

11.  The  state  should  provide  property  tax 
relief  to  prevent  the  forced  development  of 
farm  land,  wood  land,  or  open  space.  But 
such  relief  should  be  part  of  a  complete 
program  of  land-use  restrictions  and  develop- 
ment control;  and  if  a  benefitted  property 
owner  later  sells  such  land  for  development, 
or  develops  it  him.self,  he  should  pay  back 
the  taxes  of  which  he  was  relieved,  plus  In- 
terest, 

12.  Tlie  suites  should  allow  both  home- 
owners and  renters  a  credit  against  state  In- 
come taxes  for  property  taxes  paid,  directly 
and  indirectly. 

13.  The  states  should  amend  their  banking 
laws  to  require  banks  to  pay  interest  on  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  m  advance  to  escrow  ac- 
counts. 

14.  If  the  property  tax  on  residences  is  not 
lerted  on  a  statewide  basis,  then  the  prop>erty 
tax  on  all  conimerclal  and  industrial  prop- 
erties, minerals,  timber,  and  on  all  farms  and 
acreage  of  over  a  prescribed  size,  could  be  so 
levied,  both  to  prevent  the  wealthiest  tax- 
payers from  insulating  themselves  In  low- 
tax  rural  areas  or  special  low-tax  zones  from 
the  revenue  needs  of  the  state:  and  to  elim- 
inate the  self-destructive  competition  be- 
tween localities  for  high  valued  commercial 
and  industrial  property. 

At  the  very  le.^st.  all  additions  to  the  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  tax  base  m  SMSA's 
(Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  i 
should  be  shared  among  the  taxing  Jurisdic- 
tions In  thase  areas  on  the  basis  of  need, 
with  special  bonuses  for  Jurisdictions  which 
admit  low-tax-productlvlty  land  uses,  such 
as  parks  and  low-income  housing. 

ASSESSORS   AND   ASSES-SMENT   ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Assessors  should  be  appointed,  far  in- 
deflnlte  terms:   they  should  not  be  elected, 

2.  Assessors  should  meet  prescribed  stand- 
ards of  qualification,  including  passing  a 
state  examination,  and  they  should  be  cer- 
tified by  the  state. 

3.  A,ssessors  should  have  adequate  salaries 
and  career  opportunities. 

4.  Assessors  should  have  t!ie  staff,  re- 
sources, and  legal  authority  to  enforce  the 
property   tax  laws  fully  and  effectively. 

5.  Assessors  should  have  the  legal  authority 
to  in.spect  the  property,  books  and  records 
of  all  taxpayers  within  their  Jurisdiction: 
and  In  the  case  of  taxpayers  with  property  in 
more  than  one  Jurisdiction,  the  right  to  in- 
spect such  property,  books,  and  records  lo- 
cated outside  their  own  jurisdiction 

6.  The  state  should  provide  and  or  spon- 
sor  pre-entry   and   in-service   training   pro- 
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gr  ims    for    assessors,    and    should    monitor 
ar  d   evaluat€   their   performance. 

The  state  should  modernize  and  make 
udlform  in  each  Jurisdiction  the  methods  of 
co.lectlng,  recording,  and  analyzing  all  prop- 

y-tax  and  land-record  Information. 

i.  Any  property  owner  could  be  aJlowed  to 
his   own   property   tax   assessment,   pro- 

ed  he  agrees  to  sell  his  property  to  any- 
willing  to  pay  lO'-f   (20'"^  )  more  than  the 

ue  he  so  sets,  and  Is  willing  to  agree  to 

:ept    that    value    for    any    condemnation 

ard. 

).  Property  tax  assessments  should  be  the 

is  for  all  condemnation  awards. 

0.  If  assessment-sales  ratios  are  not  the 
for  each  assessing  and  taxing  Jurlsdic- 

tldn  in  the  state,  the  state  should  carefully 
jaJlze  these  ratios  for  the  purpose  of  state 
and  exemptions. 

1.  All  property — and  especially  land — 
sht>uld  be  reassessed  each  year. 

2.  If  the  state  does  not  Itself  perform  the 
BsJessment  function.  It  should,  at  least,  when 
ne  :essary ; 

Issue  rules  and  regulations: 

require  observance  of  personnel  stand- 
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require   correction   of   clerical   mistakes 
the  classification  and  exemption  of  prop- 
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.  order    or    Institute    the    assessment    of 
tted  property; 

.  order  or  Institute  the  reassessment  of: 
1 1    Individual  parcels  or  Items  of  property; 

2)  Individual  classes  of  property; 

3)  all  properties  In  a  Jurisdiction. 
i3.  There  should  be  no  separate  local  and 

cot  nty  boarc'"  of  review  and  tax  appeals,  or 

1.  nty  and  state  boards  of  equalization,  that 

serye    administratively    as   part-time   super- 
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I.  The  state  should  take  over,  at  local  ex- 
the  assessment  function  of  any  Juris- 
lon  that  does  not  meet  prescribed  minl- 
n  standards  of  assessment  performance. 
5.  Only  public  officials  should  asses  or  re- 
property;    and   property-tax   Jurlsdlc- 
should  contract  with  private  appraisal 
If  at  all,  only  for  special  consulting  on 
problems.  All  documents  that  private 
firms  prepare  under  such  contracts 
be  available  to  the  public. 
No  public  official  with  any  role  In  the 
nlstratlon   of   the   property   tax   should 
ngaged  privately  In  any  way  In  the  busi- 
of  dealing  In  or  insuring  real  estate:  or 
building,    repairing,    or    appraising    real 
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.  The  assessor  should  not  raise  the  assess- 
t  on  a  property  that  Is  sold  unless  he  Is 
uctlng  a  general  reassessment  of  the  en- 
Jurisdiction. 

.  If  the  State  does  not  Itself  perform  the 
t    function   entirelv,    it    should    at 


issess  all  commercial  and  Industrial  prop- 
of  above  a  prescribed  fair  market  value 
as  S150.000; 

assess  all  properties,  parts  of  which  are 

in  different  Juirsdlctlons  within  the 

or  which  are  capable  of  being  moved 

een  different  Jurisdictions; 

assess  all  other  property  of  a  specialized 

or  complex  nature; 
make  available  a  staff  of  trained,  cer- 
appralsers  and  administrators  to  assist 
y  aspect  of  property  appraisal  or  prop- 
tax  administration; 

If  the  state  does  not  perform  the  as- 
t  function  Itself,  it  should  at  least 
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a.  tax  maps  and  record-keeping  systems: 

b.  assessment  and  appraisal  manuals 
handbooks  of  laws,  rules  and  regulations: 
cost  and  price  schedules: 

c.  computer  programs  and  facilities  fnr 
botli  property-appraisal  and  record-keeping 
func  tlons: 


professional  and  technical  services 
If   the   state   does    not    itself   perform 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the   assessing   function,   it   should   establish 
minimum  requirements  for: 

a.  professional  staffing: 

b.  equipment  and  facilities: 

c.  frequency  of  reassessment; 

d.  methods  and  specifications  for  appraisal 
and  reappraisal  of  property; 

e.  performance,  as  measured  by  average 
assessment  ratio  and  unlformitv  "of  assess- 
ments. 

21.  If  the  state  does  not  itself  perform  the 
assessing  function,  the  state's  role  in  property 
tax  administration  should  be  through  a  sin- 
gle, prominent  agency  headed  by  a  career 
administrator-  This  state  agency  should 

a.  perform  assessment  supervision,  assist- 
ance and  equalization; 

b    assess  all  state-assessed  property; 

c,  conduct  valuation  research. 

ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

1  All  property-tax  assessment  records,  In- 
cluding work  sheets  explalnine;  snd  Justify- 
ing individual  assessments,  and  records  of 
appeals,  should  be  public  information  and 
open  to  public  Inspection. 

2.  The  property-tax  assessor's  office  should 
be  open  In  the  evenings,  for  the  benefit  of 
taxpayers  who  work  during  the  day. 

3.  The  .assessor's  office  should  provide  citi- 
zens with  convenient  and  easy  access  to  prop- 
erty-tax records  and  should  have  ample  tables 
and  chairs  to  permit  taxpayers  to  examine 
and  copy  these  records.  It  should  provide  a 
photo-copy  machine  to  permit  taxpayers 
themselves  to  photo-copy  tax  and  assessment 
records  at  cost. 

4.  (Publication  of  records  regarding  ex- 
emptions— see  Exemptions.) 

5  Each  taxpayer  should  be  notified,  in 
writing,  each  year  of: 

a.  the  assessed  and  full  market  values  of 
his  property: 

b.  the  assessment-sales  ratio  for  his  own 
class  and  all  other  classes  of  property  In  his 
Jurisdiction, 

c.  the  assessment  ratio  required  by  state 
law, 

d.  precisely  :iow.  when  and  where  to  appeal 
his  assessment. 

6.  Property-tax  records  should  be  indexed 
by  property-owner,  street  address,  and  tax 
map  number,  so  as  to  provide  taxpayers  with 
the  fullest  possible  access  to  this  information. 

7.  Whenever  a  property  Is  sold,  the  sales 
price  should  be  both  recorded  on  the  deed 
and  reported  to  the  appropriate  property  tax 
official,  who  shall  include  It  on  public  prop- 
erty tax  records 

8  The  assessor  should  publish  annually, 
in  a  local  newspaper,  the  street  address,  prop- 
erty owner,  and  amount  outstandlnc;,  includ- 
ing Interest,  of  all  propertv-tax  delinquen- 
cies. 

9,  The  state  should  conduct  studies  of  as- 
sessment-sales ratios  and  ratios  of  dispersion 
for  each  type  of  property  in  each  Jurisdiction 
In  the  state.  It  should  publish  meaningful 
composites  of  this  information  annuallv,  and 
it  should  make  the  studies  themselves  avail- 
able as  public  information. 

10,  The  appropriate  propertv  tax  official 
should  notify,  and  inform  of  their  rights,  all 
property-owners  whose  property  valuation 
may  be  affected  by  any  court  decision  hold- 
ing any  action  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  valuing 
property  or  levying  taxes  to  have  been  per- 
formed illegally  or  unconstitutionally. 

11,  The  assessor  should  both  determine 
and  record  separately  the  value  of  the  land 
and  Improvements  on  each  parrel  of  prop- 
erty, 

12,  All  property  tax  records  should  be  re- 
corded and  Indexed  in  the  name  or  names  of 
the  real  party  or  parties  In  Interest.  In  the 
case  of  corporations,  such  records  should  In- 
clude, and  be  cros.s- indexed  according  to,  the 
names  of  any  persons  controlling,  controlled 
by.  affiliated  with,  or  under  common  owner- 
ship with  them 

13,  Each  property  tax  assessment  Jurisdlc- 
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tlon  should  compile  each  year  lists  of  the 
property  holdings  of  all  property  owners  (real 
parties  in  interest)  within  It,  such  lists  to 
be  available  as  public  records. 

14.  The  state  property  tax  agency  should 
compile  each  year  composite  lists  of  the 
holdings  of  all  property  owners  (real  parties 
In  Interest)  within  It,  such  lists  to  be  avail- 
able as  public  records. 

TAXPAYER    APPEALS 

1.  There  should  be  a  convenient  and  Inex- 
pensive small -claims  type  procedure  whereby 
taxpayers  can  appeal  both  over-assessment  of 
their  own  property  and  ynder-assessment  of 
the  property  of  another. 

2.  There  should  be  a  clear  right  of  class 
action  for  property-owners  who  contend  that 
as  a  group  they  have  been  over-assessed  or 
that  another  taxpayer,  or  group  of  taxpayers, 
has  been  underassessed. 

3.  Assessment-sales  ratio  studies  and  other 
studies  reflecting  upon  property  tax  equity, 
done  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census 
or  by  the  State  Department  of  Taxation  (or 
other  legally-authorized  body)  should  be  ad- 
missible Eis  evidence  In  property-tax  appeals. 

4.  There  should  be  an  office  designated 
"Property  Tax  Advisor" — not  an  employee 
of  the  assessor's  office  and  not  associated  In 
any  way  with  the  assessment  of  property— 
the  holder  of  which,  and  his  staff,  would  "act 
as  advisor  to  all  property  taxpayers  in  the 
Jurisdiction.  Including  explaining  to  them 
fully  their  legal  rights  and  assisting  them 
In  preparing  for  appeals.  The  property  tax 
advisor  should  have  access  to  any  property 
tax  and  other  records,  public  or  private,  that 
the  assessor  himself  has  access  to,  Including 
the  worksheets  of  any  private  appraisal  firm 
which  provides  services  under  contract  to 
the  Jurisdiction. 

5.  Taxpayers  who  successfully  appeal  the 
underassessment  of  another  could  be  reim- 
bursed for  legal  expenses  by  such  party  or 
by  the  Jurisdiction  which  benefits  from  the 
Increase. 

EXEMPT10^fS 

1.  The  assessor  should  publish  annually 
In  a  local  newspaper,  the  street  address, 
owner,  assessed  value,  taxee  exempted,  and 
the  basis  of  the  exemption,  for  each  exempt 
property. 

2.  Each  property  owner  claiming  an  ex- 
emption should  submit  an  application  and 
signed  affidavit  each  year  Justifying  and 
supporting  his  claim.  All  such  applications 
should  be  public  documents  and  should  be 
readily  available  to  the  public. 

3.  Exemptions  should  be  granted  or  denied 
on  the  basis  of  how  a  property  Is  used,  re- 
gardless of  who  owns  It  (I.e.  a  profit-making 
parking  lot  or  apartment  building  which 
competes  with  other  such  businesses  should 
not  be  exempt  from  property  taxes  Just  be- 
cause a  fraternal  organization  or  church 
owns  It.  Nor  should  private  businesses  be  ex- 
empt from  property  taxes  Just  because  they 
lease  property  from  a  tax-exempt  body  such 
a-s  a  government  authority. 

4.  Whenever  possible,  the  legislature 
should  provide  an  outright  appropriation  for 
an  activity  it  wishes  to  support.  Instead  of 
granting  it  a  property  tax  exemption. 

5  The  state  should  reimburse  local  gov- 
ernments for  all  their  property  tax  losses 
due  to  state-required  exemptions. 

6  Exempt  properties  should  be  reassessed 
as  often  and  as  carefully  as  other  properties 
In  the  Jurisdiction. 

7  The  Federal  government  should  reim- 
burse state  and  local  governments  for  all  net 
tax  losses  due  to  federally-owned,  exempt 
property.  (But  such  reimbursements  should 
be  conditioned  on  need,  revenue-raising  ef- 
fort, and  achievement  of  prescribed  mini- 
mum standards  of  property  tax  administra- 
tion Such  reimbursements  In  excess  of  need 
could  be  put  Into  a  pool  and  distributed  to 
needv  localities  within  the  state  or  region.) 

8  The  state  should  condition  all  the  prop- 
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erty  tax  exemptions,  on  demonstrated  eco- 
nomic need. 

9.  Leaseholds  and  other  Interests  in  tax- 
exempt  propjerty.  should  not  be  exempt  un- 
less the  holder  of  the  lease  or  other  Interest 
himself  qualifies  for  the  exemption. 

LOCAL   DEBT   LIMTTS   AND    STATE   GRANTS 

1.  A  property  tax  Jurisdiction  should  not 
benefit,  whether  in  the  amount  of  state  aid 
it  receives,  the  contribution  it  makes  to 
state  supported  services,  or  in  any  other  way, 
from  assessing  Us  property  at  a  lower  percent 
of  fair  market  value  than  other  Jurisdictions 
in  the  state. 

Conference     on     Property     Tax     Reform, 
December  12.  1970,  Washington,  D.C. 

9  A.M. — Opening.  Student  Activities  Cen- 
ter, BOO  21st  St.  N.W. 

9:15 — Speech  by  Ralph  Nader. 

10  A.M. — Speech  by  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie. 

10:45 — Speech  by  Governor-elect  Milton 
Shapp  of  Pennsylvania. 

1 1 :  30 — Speech  by  Mason  Gaffney.  Econo- 
mist with  Resources  for  the  Future.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

1-3  P.M — Workshops.  George  Washington 
University  Law  Center,  720  20th  St.  N.W. 

Legal  remedies:  Professor  Ferdinand  Schot- 
tle.  University  of  Minnesota  Law  School. 

Citizen  group  participation  in  reform;  Sam 
Simon,  Associate,  Public  Interest  Research 
Group. 

3:30 — Speech  by  Perry  I.  Prentice,  Vice- 
President   (retired),  Time-Life,  Inc. 

4  P.M. — Speech  by  John  B.  Rackham,  D.C. 
Department  of  Finance. 

5  P.M.— Conclusion. 


What  Is  Property  Tax  Reform? 
(By   M.   Mason   Gaffney) 
(Address  to  Conference  on   Property  Tax 
Reform    sponsored    by    Public    Interest    Re- 
search  Group,   Held   at   George   Washington 
University,  December  12,  1970.) 

You  people  are  so  different,  you  remind 
me  of  the  son  who  worried  his  dad  by  be- 
coming a  campus  militant.  The  dad  tried  to 
pal  up  to  the  boy  in  the  old  fashioned  way 
by  talking  sports.  It  being  that  season,  he 
opened  the  sporting  news  one  night  and 
asked  "Son.  what  do  you  think  about  In- 
dianapolis 500?"  Son:  "They're  all  Innocent!" 
As  I  say,  you're  different.  You  are  In  the 
most  hopeful  and  constructive  movement  of 
our  times  and  I  salute  you.  You  are  be- 
coming, I  hope,  the  answer  to  Norman  Cous- 
ins' question  "Who  Speaks  for  Man?"  While 
others  were  losing  their  heads  you  kept  yours. 
Now  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies,  you 
are  center  stage.  It's  your  turn.  You  may 
not  feel  ready,  but  the  world  Is  suddenly 
quiet    and    listening — for    you. 

Today  the  subject  Is  property  tax  reform. 
You  want  to  represent  the  unrepresented. 
How  can  property  tax  reform  help  them? 

The  answer  Is  pretty  obvious,  and  It  Is  not 
property  tax  relief.  Property  is  owned  by  peo- 
ple of  property — the  rich.  Ownership  of  this 
rich  tax  base  is  concentrated  In  a  few  hands, 
much  more  so  than  income.  The  top  10% 
of  Income  receivers  In  the  U.S.  receive  some- 
thing like  30%  of  the  Income,  and  we  call 
that  concentrated.  But  a  high  share  of  that 
30",,  is  property  income,  while  lower  bracket 
income  is  more  composed  of  wages.  Most 
property  Income  receives  privileged  tax  treat- 
ment of  various  kinds,  so  the  effective  Income 
tax  rate  applied  to  property  Income  Is  much 
lower  than  that  on  labor  earnings,  and  offi- 
cial definitions  of  Income  are  so  sloppy  that 
much  property  Income  Isn't  even  Included 
In  the  data,  much  less  taxed. 

As  to  concentration  of  property,  about  half 
the  people  own  none,  they  are  tenants.  So  we 
begin  with  the  top  50%  of  families  owning 
100%  of  the  property.  They  are  not  an  un- 
derprivileged class,  but  some  are  more  equal 
than  others. 
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Among  property  owners  I  estimate  the  top 
10% — that's  b%  of  all  families — own  around 
60%.  I  find  no  overall  data  relevant  to  the 
property  *ax  base,  but  here  are  some  Items. 
The  top  2.3%  of  farmers  had  43%  of  the 
farm  land  as  long  ago  as  1950.  I  pulled  that 
figure  from  my  Ph.  D.  dissertation,  which  aUo 
showed  that  If  the  Census  measured  farm 
land  by  value  Instead  of  area  the  concen- 
tration would  not  have  been  any  less,  and  If 
you  want  to  check  me  out.  It's  available  on 
microfilm  from  the  University  of  California 
Library. 

Since  1950  the  rate  of  engrossment  has  not 
slackened,  so  today  control  is  even  tighter. 
Federal  subsidies  lavished  on  these  favored 
few  in  proportion  to  their  landholdlngs  are 
legendary.  The  effective  rate  of  rural  prop- 
erty tax  Is  about  1  % . 

Urban  concentration  is  less  well  docu- 
mented. I  analyzed  the  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  on  the  west  side  of  the  Milwaukee 
C.B.D.  In  1969.  The  top  10%  have  63%  of 
the  assessed  value  there,  and  more  elsewhere. 
I  feel  confident  that  If  I  knew  the  names 
lurking  behind  the  disguised  ownerships 
the  top  10%  would  have  a  good  deal  more. 

The  largest  owner  In  the  small  study  area 
Is  the  William  Planklnton  Trust,  at  $6  mil- 
lion. This  Is  the  value  of  1200  slum  dwelling 
units  at  $5,000  each  (many  in  Milwaukee  go 
for  lees  than  that).  Think  about  that  the 
next  time  someone  speaks  of  the  poor  man's 
stake  In  property  tax  relief. 

The  Schlltz  Company  is  on  the  rolls  for 
$3  million  In  the  small  study  area.  This  omits 
the  brewery  that  made  Milwaukee  famous;  It 
omits  the  family's  (their  name  Is  Ulhleln) 
200  acre  "farm"  on  the  choicest  residential 
site  In  the  County,  by  the  lake  In  posh  Bay- 
side  where  land  goes  for  J20.000  an  acre 
(200  X  $20,000  equals  $4  mlUion);  It  omits 
the  Polo  grounds  on  the  speculative  north- 
'weet  side,  and  who  knows  what  else? — the 
larger  the  ownership  in  one  aree  the  more 
likely  Is  the  owner  to  hold  land  outside  it, 
often  around  the  country  and  the  world. 

On  the  East  Side  of  MUwaukee's  C.BX).,  I 
found  the  top  10%  to  have  60%  of  the  value. 
I  ranked  Milwaukee's  industrial  firms  by 
assessed  value  and  found  the  top  10%  to 
have  89% — yes  89%  —of  the  assessed  value  of 
Industrial  land  and  buildings.  In  this  study  I 
also  found  evidence  that  assessment  of  In- 
dustrial land  (I  do  not  know  about  build- 
ings) Is  regressive.  Indicating  the  top  IC:; 
have  a  yet  higher  share  of  the  true  value  of 
property — but  that's  another  story.  89%  la 
high  enough.  You  get  the  point".  Taxable 
property  Is  highly  concentrated  In  the  hands 
of  a  few,  even  In  Milwaukee  which  Is  notable 
for  diversification.  Imagine  what  you  find  In 
Seattle,  Dearborn,  and  Gary. 

It's  also  Interesting  that  theee  big  fellows 
with  sg"";  or  moire  of  the  property  employed 
only  69%  of  the  workers  It's  the  small  shops 
that  hire  more  men  in  proportion  to  their 
assets.  Next  time  they  dwell  on  the  impor- 
tance of  big  employers  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment you  might  think  on  that,  too. 

Turning  to  expencfti^es,  much  of  the  tax 
money  raised  from  tms  progreselve  base  is 
used  redlstrlbutively,  to  pay  for  schools  and 
welfare. 

The  property  tax  Is  the  traditional  means 
in  American  law  whereby  the  poor  assert 
their  equity  as  citizens  In  the  property  to 
which  the  rich  hold  title.  It  is  as  good  a  claim 
as  the  other,  the  one  we  call  'property'  In  fee 
simple.  The  public  claim  in  fact  is  prior  In 
law — taxes  are  senior  to  mortgages,  for  exam- 
ple. The  public  claim  is  not  limited.  The  fee 
holders'  right  to  retain  what  Is  left  after 
taxes  (and  debt  service)  is  not  a  contract 
between  him  and  the  state,  it  is  a  matter  of 
legislation  and  common  law.  Like  eminent 
domain,  taxation  of  real  estate  expresses  the 
ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  state.  I  speak  not 
as  a  revolutionary  but  a  believer  In  law  and 
order   In   a   nation   whose   laws   are   radical 
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enough  to  let  the  poor  accomplish  more  than 
any  revolution,  if  they  only  will  learn  how. 

The  property  tax  base  is  big  and  strong 
The  national  levy  on  property  now  is  around 
$35  billions.  There  is  gnashing  of  teeth  and 
rending  of  garments.  The  pain  of  the  wealthy 
Is  loud  and  tiiey  never  lack  sympathy  Aiid 
yet  the  market  value  of  thi.s  tax  base  keeps 
rising,  rising  in  the  teeth  of  higher  tax  rates 
and  higher  interest  rates,  the  latter  at  8'; 
making  most  tax  rates  (about  2%)  look 
small,  Allen  Manvel  estimated  the  value  of 
taxable  real  estate  in  1967  at  $1,4  trillions, 
double  the  1957  value;  and  to  that  you  may 
add  minerals,  timber,  water  rights',  and  a 
great  variety  of  miscellaneous  forms  of  prop- 
erty I  think  escaped  his  net  The  owners  of 
nearly  $2  trillions  of  real  estate  value  are  not 
a  collective  welfare  case  They  just  sound 
that  way— it's  one  of  their  special  skills.  That 
Is  not  s.)  funny  when  you  look  at  the  puni- 
tive and  destructive  way  we  treat  many  real 
welfare  cases 

"Property  tax  relief"  for  the  orphaned 
blind  widow  in  the  ivy-covered  cottage  is  a 
popular  theme,  but  that  means  sloughing 
the  social  obligation  of  property  onto  oth- 
ers—how? Sales  taxes  hit  the  poor.  What  we 
fondly  call  the  income  '..ax  has  degenerated 
into  a  payroll  tax  primarily,  because  prop- 
erty has  learned  to  duck  it,  in  a  ihouiand 
clever  ways  "Social  security"  Is  a  slick  name 
for  another  payroll  tax.  the  nicst  regressive 
one  going.  The  corporate  income  tax  can't 
touch  unincorporated  property  and  Is  full  of 
loopholes  that  corporations  can  use  by  mls- 
allocatmg  their  resources 

Naturally  property  owners  resist  sharing 
with  the  properiyless.  But  the  struggle  of  the 
poor  In  America  has  been  fought  before,  and 
won.  It  IS  a  repetitive  theme  m  our  history. 
Each  generation  of  poor  must  fight  the  battle 
anew,  must  rediscover  the  levers  of  power 
that  our  system  avails  them  The  Nation 
survives  becau,-*  the  establishment  ha--  some 
give,  and  is  attuned  to  accommodate — how- 
ever grudgingly — some  of  the  demands  of  the 
poor. 

That  requires  pressure  from  the  poor,  and 
this  we  have.  There  are  plenty  of  excitables 
ready  to  march,  confront,  agitate  and  demon- 
strate. It  also  requires  know-how.  so  far  not 
much  In  evidence.  Pressure  alone  is  not 
enough.  If  the  poor  could  rout  the  police  and 
loot  at  will  they  would  enjoy  only  a  one-shot 
gain,  with  nothing  to  loot  tomorrow.  But 
know-howl  There  is  a  permanent  revolution 
built  right  into  the  system  we  already  have. 
with  the  police  coming  down  on  the  side  of 
the  poor. 

The  method  is  taxation,  which  is  tempered 
looting  according  to  rules  that  can  be  quite 
constructive  and  provide  a  permanent  sup- 
port for  welfare,  education,  and  many  other 
things. 

Why  don't  the  f>oor  know  how?  It's  not 
that  no  one  tells  them,  and  it's  not  that  they 
never  listen.  The  problem  Is  so  many  are 
telling  the  poor  so  many  and  complex  and 
confusing  things  they  don't  know  whom  or 
what  to  believe,  and  their  energy  is  lost 
charging  down  blind  alleys  following  delu- 
sions. Property's  sp<jkesmen  ask  for  tax  re- 
lief—and the  sales  tax  They  defend  regres- 
slvlty  in  the  rhetoric  of  progres.«lvl:y.  But 
ev'rybody  talkln'  'bout  Heaven  ain't  gwine 
dere. 

The  defen.se  of  property  is  to  generate  nega- 
tive Information  to  clog  the  channels  of  com- 
munication. This  Is  the  problem.  And  you  are 
the  solution,  because  you  are  dedicated  to 
finding  and  publicizing  positive  informa- 
tion— some  call  it  truth 

Negative  Information  on  the  property  tax 
now  circulating  make.^  a  long  scroll.  Buthlgh 
on  the  list  Is  the  refrain  that  it  is  regressive. 
A  high  powered  organized  well-oiled  cam- 
paign has  been  mounted  to  persuade  us  that 
we  can  help  the  poor  by  shifting  taxes  off 
property  onto  the  Federal  Payroll  Tax- 
usually  called  the  Income  tax  for  PR  pur- 
poses. 
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To  make  the  property  tax  look  as  though 
socks  the  poor  when  most  property  Ls  so 
y  held  calls  for  some  fancy  sophisms. 
lave   la   my   security   blanket   here — this 
briefcase — a  list  of  seventeen  fallacies 
basic  studies  alleging  the  property  tax  to 
regressive,   and   a   copy   Is   yours   on   re- 
st.  TTie  main  argument   has  to  be   that 
tax  Ls  shifted.  Indeed  some  go  so  far  they 
n  to  say  that  big  owners  shift  It  and  only 
ows  and  orphans  really  get  stuck  with  It. 

^taggerate,  but  not  much. 
o  the  extent  there  is  any  truth   in  the 
'ting  thesis,  and  there  is  some,  it  can  be 

obped  by  reforming  the  property  tax.  That 
ny  theme  this  morning. 
eform  Priority  No.  1  Is  the  assessment  of 
That  is  Step  One,  and  as  the  day  Is  too 
rt  for  the  next  29,  I  will  dwell  only  on  It. 
uarter  of  what  is  wTong  with  the  prop- 
tax  can  be  remedied  by  upgrading  land 
;ssment.  so  it  Is  a  big  Step  One.  sufficient 
le  to  beneat  us  greatly  and  necessary  to 
t  other  steps, 
have  seven  reasons  why  land  assessment  Is 

ty  No.  1. 
Taxing  land  encourages  good  lise:  taxing 
'ings  doesn't. 
Land  Is  more  underassessed  than  bulld- 
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Land  is  a  large  share  of  real  estate  value. 

Land  ownership  is  more   concentrated. 

Regressive  assesment  is  more  evident 
1  respect  to  land. 

Citizen  Involvement  is  most  feasible  with 
ject  to  land. 

Correct  land  assessment  is  necessary  to 
3  loopholes  of  the  income  tax. 

I.  TA.XINC  BUILDINGS  IS  OFTEN  COUNTER- 
PBODUCTIVE 

AJ  critic  of  the  pork  barrel  once  defined  an 
engneer  as  a  man  who  tells  you  the  very 
besi  way  to  do  something  that  shouldn't  be 
don»  at  all.  The  same  might  be  said  for  the 
art  of  assessing  buildings.  My  city  of  Mii- 
wajkee  illustrates  the  tragedy  of  good  as- 
?nt  applied  to  the  wrong  base.  For 
yeais  Tax  Commissioner  Thomas  Byrne  was 
of  the  best:  honest  and  true,  capable  and 
fject-ed.  And  did  Milwaukee  then  nourish? 
record  shows  that  it  did  little  but  grow 
■  under  this  exemplary  regime.  A  heavy 
on  capital  is  not  much  more  attractive 
nvestors  by  virtue  of  being  levied  ac- 
tely. 

when  you  demand  higher  taxes  on  bulld- 
you  meet  a  counter-argument  that  you 
stifle  renewal.  Newark,  Boston,  and  In 
measure  Milwaukee,  each  with  real  tax 
over  4"  ,  serve  as  cases  in  point. 

I  don't  advise  you  to  cave  in  before 
counter-argument,  but  this  one  makes 
sense.  When  buildings  are  taxed,  the  tax 
parcel  of  real  estate  depends  on  the  use 
'i-hich   the  owner  puts   it.   If  the  tax  is 
enough    to    matter    It    biases    owners 
the  heavier  taxed  use.  It  biases  them 
supplying  new  floor  space  and  shelter, 
m  favor  of  billboards,  gas  stations.  Junk- 
open   storage,   parking   lots,    baronial 
,  obsolescence,  speculation,  and  dilap- 
on.  In  general,  it  favors  old  over  new 
ranks  high  among  factors  that  retard 
renewal.   It   tends   to  restrict  supply 
maintain  rents  paid  by  the  poor,  thus 
ing  some  tax  to  the  poor  and  putting 
regressive  element  there  may  be  in  the 
"ty  tax. 

ing  buildings  raises  the  spectre  of  in- 

ban  competition  and  puts  a  celling  on 

'■'-  property  tax  rates,  limiting  the  reve- 

it  can  raise.  Capital  has  loose  feet.  Land, 

e  other  hand,  has  only  square  feet;  you 

tax  the  very  all  out  of  land  and  not  one 

foot   win   get   up   and   walk   out   of 

— not  one. 

to   help   the  unrepresented.   It   makes 
sense  to  raise  land  than  building  as- 
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2.  LAND  IS  MORE  UNDERASSESSED 

Every  study  of  assessment  discrimination 
finds  land  to  be  the  most  underassessed  class 
of  property.  The  most  comprehensive  study 
Is  the  1967  Census  of  Governments,  Vol.  II. 
On  p.  42  we  find  a  summary  for  the  whole 
U.S.  The  Census  compared  assessed  values  to 
sale  prices  of  parcels  of  real  e^state  sold  over 
a  penod,  and  arranged  the  results  bv  classes 
of  property.  For  'all  types"  the  assessment 
to  sales  ratio  is  31'^  .  That  is  a  measure  of 
fractional  assessment  conventionally  prac- 
ticed. Let's  call  it  "parity."  Any  class  assessed 
at  31  ;  is  assessed  at  idc".  of  parity;  15>2'~r 
Is  50"c  of  parity:  and  so  on. 

The  lowest  assessment  to  .sales  ratio  Is  for 
the  class  called  "Acreage  and  Farms,"  at  19'^.. 
That's  61 '.r,  of  parity.  Next  is  "Vacant  Lots" 
at  24  "• ,  which  is  ll'-r  of  parity.  "Residential" 
is  at  35  :  ,  or  113"  of  parity:  and  "Commerce 
and  Industry"  at  36-..  or  116%  of  parity.  So 
you  see  that  interclass  di.scriminatlon  of  a 
gross  order  is  the  rule  nationwide. 

Intercla&s  dlscrlmluation  like  that  Is  not 
reflected  in  the  Census  statistic  asse.ssors 
lisuaily  cite  to  evaluate  their  work.  This  sta- 
tistic Is  the  "Coefficient  of  Dispersicn."  It  Is 
a  kind  of  average  of  the  deviation  of  assess- 
ment ratios  from  100 '-;^  parity.  Coefficients 
under  20';,  are  considered  passing— sort  of 
like  a  D  grade  in  school— and  under  IC"^ 
pretty  good.  Many  assefsors  flunk. 

But  those  who  earn  high  grades  i  low- 
coefficients  i  and  wave  them  around  are  not 
necessarily  doing  a  good  Job.  "The"  Co- 
efficient of  Dispersion  is  really  only  "a"  Co- 
efficient of  Dispersion,  a  partial  score.  It  Is 
computed  from  one  class  of  property  only- 
single  family  residences.  An  assessor  can  en- 
ter land  at  zero  and  still  get  good  marks 
on  his  Coefficient. 

Let's  look  at  Maryland,  It  gets  the  best 
marks  for  a  low  Coefficient  of  Dispersion,  and 
enjoys  the  highest  reputation  for  good  tussess- 
ment.  Yet  Us  interclass  bias  is  bad.  On  p, 
44  we  find  that  assessment  parity  in  Mary- 
land Is  43%,  "Acreage  and  farms'"  show  an 
assessment  to  sales  ratio  of  18':  —that's  only 
42%  of  parity.  Vacant  lots  are  at  29 "^r,  67'^- 
of  parity.  But  residential  gets  soaked  for 
117'"-  of  parlry.  Comparing  classes  directly, 
that  means  residential  Is  assessed  nearly  3 
times  too  high  compared  to  acreage  and 
farms.  Three  times  too  high!  That's  not  Just 
one  deviant:  that's  a  systematic  bias  between 
classes.  And  that's  not  a  chamber  of  horrors 
case  from  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  or  Alabama. 
That's  shining  Maryland,  a  beacon  light  In 
the  assessment  Jungle. 

The  truth  is  even  sadder  than  the  Census 
shows.  Census  Table  9  which  I  have  been 
citing  doesn't  dig  into  the  worst  abuses.  The 
Census  omits  that  class  of  land  most  under- 
assessed: unsubdivlded  acreage  Inside  SMSAs. 
Its  class  called  "Acreage  and  Farms"  is  only 
outside  SMSAs:  and  "Vacant  Lots"  means 
subdivided,  improved  lots.  But  a  large  share 
of  all  land  Inside  SM.SAs.  mavbe  half  or  more, 
is  unsubdivlded  acreage  "riiKq  is  the  stuflf 
assessors  can't  see.  and  the  Census  hasn't 
touched  It, 

Let's  look  at  Michigan.  The  Census  gives 
Michigan  fair  marks  on  interclass  bias;  parity 
Is  29'^;  acreage  and  farms  are  at  25'  — not 
bad  by  Maryland  standards.  But  Professor 
Dan  Fusfeld  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
studied  Michigan  assessments  Independently 
!n  1969,  He  zeroed  In  on  the  neglected  class 
acreage  Inside  SMSAs,  He  pronounced  It  a 
"scandal"  of  underas.sessment.  One  Michigan 
city.  Southfleld,  wrought  a  modern  eco- 
nomic miracle  by  electing  It.self  a  mavor  in 
1962  who  had  acreage  a.ssessed  at  value.  He- 
James  Clarkson— and  his  assessor,  Ted 
Gwartney,  tell  me  that  this  meant  multiply- 
ing previous  land  as.sessments  severalfold." 

This  Jibes  with  my  findings  In  Milwaukee. 
The  Census  says  that  parity  in  Wisconsin  Is 
49%;  acreage  and  farms  are  at  35--:  and 
vacant  lots  at  23%;  or  47%  of  parity.  That 
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sounds  bad,  and  it  la.  But  I  found  worse. 
After  extended  study  and  data  collection  and 
map  analysis  I  estimated  illlwaukee  land 
values  to  be  $2.3  billions.  The  assessor's 
values,  when  equalized,  tote  up  to  $700  mil- 
lions — that's  30%  of  parity.  You'll  find  the 
detail  In  a  new  book  edited  by  Daniel  Hoi- 
land.  The  Assessment  of  Land  Value,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Press,  1970. 

Don't  think  Ifs  easy  to  get  such  facts 
publicized.  Perry  Prentice  of  Times,  Inc. 
managed  to  get  some  press  for  the  Milwaukee 
findings  In  the  Nations  Cities  MagEizlne  for 
May,  1970.  and  you  may  be  Interested  in  what 
happened  next.  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
which  feuds  with  the  Mayor,  changed  Its' 
spots  and  rallied  to  his  defense.  It  ran  a  front 
page  editorial  demanding  an  apology.  Na- 
tions  Cities  ran  a  long,  rambling  screed  from 
Milwaukee's  Tax  Commissioner.  Neither 
would  run  my  reply,  although  Nations  Cities 
had  It  In  galleys  before  Editor  Pat  Healy 
zapped  it.  Make  of  these  facts  what  you  will. 
"Establishment  cop-out"  Is,  I  believe,  the 
new  Idiom.  I  have  spare  copies  of  the  reply 
here  for  you  who  like  facts  and  figures. 

Then  we  could  open  the  chaanber  of  hor- 
rors and  look  at  Edgartown,  Massachusetts, 
where  some  land  was  not  even  on  the  tax 
rolls  untu  1969  when  they  started  finding  It 
on  aerial  photographs;  Sonoma  County, 
California,  where  the  state  paid  62  times  the 
assessed  value  for  Salt  Point  Ranch;  Jasper 
County,  Missouri,  where  an  assessor  was 
forced  out  after  using  a  University  soils  ex- 
pert to  help  reassess  farm  land;  Texas,  where 
Nader's  Raiders  have  documented  systematic 
underassessment  of  oil  and  timber  lands;  but 
enottgh!  You  get  the  point.  Land  Is  No.  1 
reform  priority  because  assessors  are  favor- 
ing it  scandalously. 

3.     LAND     IS     A    LARGE     SHARE     OF     REAL     EST.^Tg 
VALUE 

Most  people  have  no  notion  of  how  high  a 
share  of  real  estate  value  Is  land  value.  Re- 
turning to  Milwaukee,  the  present  land  as- 
sessment Is  only  23%  of  the  whole.  My  cal- 
culations triple  the  land  figure.  That  does 
not  triple  the  land  share  because  it  also 
raises  the  total,  and  I  don't  know  by  how 
much  because  some  of  the  Increase  represents 
simply  a  reallocation  of  value  from  btilldlng 
to  land  while  some  Is  a  net  gain — the  detail 
gets  complex.  But  I'm  sure  land  Is  over  half 
the  total,  when  land  Is  rigorously  assessed  by 
comparison  with  current  sales  of  adjacent 
land. 

The  District  of  Columbia  enjoys  superior 
assessment.  Assessor  John  Rackhajrf  worked 
over  land  values  a  few  years'  back  and 
brought  them  up  to  43  %  of  the  total.  I  sus- 
pect my  approach  would  put  them  higher 
yet,  but  one  new  broom  can  only  sweep  so 
clean  In  a  complex  Institutional  setting. 

In  California,  Ron  Welch  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  estimated  land  values 
at  43%  of  real  estate.  That  was  a  few  years 
back.  Ron  and  I  have  a  friendly  disagreement 
about  the  use  of  maps  to  Infer  and  Inter- 
polate land  values  between  sales  data  points, 
and  Lf  he  says  43%  my  methods  would  prob- 
ably yield  a  higher  flgtu-e.  More  recently  Bob 
Gustavson.  a  whlz-bang  young  statistician 
who  works  with  Ron,  set  the  figure  at  $70 
bUUons.  That's  as  much  as  anyone  would  ad- 
mit the  whole  U.S.  was  worth  a  few  decades 
ago,  which  gives  you  an  Idea. 

These  figures  apply  only  to  land  In  an 
orthodox  limited  definition.  They  do  not  In- 
clude many  natural  resources  held  by  license 
or  other  exotic  legal-admlnlstratlve  form. 
Reform  of  land  assessment  should  Include 
the  project  of  getting  these  penumbra  prop- 
erties classified  as  taxable  real  estate. 

For  example,  the  California  figures  I  cited 
do  not  Include  the  value  of  hydroelectric 
power  drops  controlled  by  PQ&E  and  SCE. 
There  is  no  market  In  waterfalls,  so  they  give 
up  and  call  the  value  minute,  which  Is  non- 
sense. Big  western  stockmen  graze  their  herds 
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on  our  Federal  land  at  nominal  rents.  These 
rights  are  worth  millions,  maybe  billions,  but 
they  are  not  directly  taxable.  Broadcast  li- 
censees enjoy  virtual  tenure  of  a  nondepreci- 
able frequency  band — tax  free.  And  so  on. 
Get  these  assets  In  the  property  tax  base  and 
the  widow  In  her  Ivled  cottage  could  truly 
find  tax  relief. 

4.    LAND  OWNERSHIP    IS    MORE    CONCENTRATED 

Reforming  land  assessment  Is  Priority  No. 
1  because  the  rich  are  heavy  on  land  relative 
to  buildings. 

Wednesday  night  I  tuned  In  the  Nader  Re- 
port and  heard  about  the  underassessment 
of  Union  Camp  Corp.  In  Savannah.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  them  mention  UCC's  Savannah 
landholdlngs.  TTiey  might  also  have  men- 
tioned 1,600,000  acres  of  other  land  UCC 
owns  In  the  southeastern  states.  This  is  most- 
ly Just  tlmberland,  but  several  new  Inter- 
changes are  on  UCC  land.  A  recent  Inventory 
by  UCC  disclosed  40,000  acres  they  held  worth 
more  than  $400  per  acre.  40,000  X  $400  cornea 
to  $16  millions,  and  that  Is  much  less  thai 
the  total  value  of  this  fraction  of  their  land 
Continental  Can,  another  Savannah  firm, 
has  1 ,300,000  acres  of  land  In  7  southeastern 
states. 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  the  Savannah 
Raiders  stumbled  on  landowning  corpora- 
tions. The  corporate  form  of  organization 
originated  as  a  landholdlng  device,  and  it  still 
is  that  above  all.  For  a  collection  of  informa- 
tion on  this  I  again  refer  you  to  my  chapter 
In  Dan  Holland's  book  Ttyz  Assessment  of 
Land  Value. 

There  Is  a  tendency  for  larger  corporations 
to  go  heavier  on  land.  Ra;aklng  corporations 
by  value  of  assets.  6  of  the  top  11  are  mineral- 
based:  U.S.  Steel  and  5  oil  companies.  And 
It's  not  Just  minerals.  There  are  324,000  gas 
stations  In  the  U.S.,  mostly  in  cities  on  hot 
corners,  the  land  toting  up  to  $16  billions  or 
more  as  an  educated  guess.  Professor  David 
Martin  of  Indiana  University  has  shown  that 
larger  mineral  corporations  tend  to  hold  more 
land  reserves  In  relation  to  output. 

Turning  to  residential,  the  share  of  land 
In  residential  real  estate  value  rises  steadily 
with  total  value.  If  you  doubt  It,  check  me 
In  the  Kaiser  Commission  Report,  Techni- 
cal Studies,  Vol.  II,  p.  351.  Or  see  the  study 
by  Professor  Harold  Brodsky  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  ranked  Washington  Census  Tracts 
by  median  Income  and  found  the  land  share 
In  real  estate  to  rise  with  Income.  His  meth- 
od was  multiple  regression  analysis,  but  all 
you  really  have  to  do  Is  tour  Poxhall  Drive 
and  use  your  eyes. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  23  %j  of  the 
families  in  Milwaukee  cover  3%  of  the  resi- 
dential area.  These  are  the  slums,  where  you 
pay  a  base  price  for  a  roof  over  your  head 
regardless  of  the  neighborhood.  The  poor  use 
little  land  area  per  person,  and  the  land  Is 
cheap  because  of  the  neighborhood.  Several 
studies  show  that  the  poor  think  shelter 
while  the  rich  think  neighborhood — that  Is, 
land  value.  And  the  super-rich?  1,000  acres 
of  front  yard  Is  nothing  In  the  upper  crust, 
and  several  such  estates  scattered  around 
the  Jet-age  world.  They  have  lain  field  to 
field  until  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may 
be  alone  In  the  midst  of  the  land— In  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  a  prophet  who  foretold  more 
than  Christmas  day. 

Turning  to  commerce,  I've  told  you  I 
ranked  the  holdings  of  the  Milwaukee  C.B.D. 
by  value.  Then  I  figured  the  share  of  land 
In  each  decile — that  Is  10%  of  the  holdings. 
The  share  rises  with  size  of  holding.  The 
trend  Is  less  steady  than  I  would  like,  but  I 
think  that  Is  because  of  the  small  numbers 
and  some  technical  data  problems  I'll  be 
glad  to  discuss  with  Interested  people. 

As  to  Industry,  I  ran  a  study  of  626  Indus- 
trial firms  In  Milwaukee.  Here  my  data  were 
better — I  had  a  way  of  estimating  market 
value  of  land  from  my  map.  rather  than  re- 
lying on  assessed  values.  For  the  top   10% 
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the  land  share  Is  35  7o;  and  they  reported 
much  additional  land  held  for  expansion. 
For  the  smallest  10%  the  land  share  Is  very 
low— under  5%.  You  must  understand  that 
these  smallest  Industrial  firms  are  often  lit- 
tle more  than  old  garages  converted  to  tool 
and  die  shops. 

So  I  have  the  data  to  say  that  the  land 
share  rises  with  value  of  real-estate  hold- 
ings. Theory  also  predicts  this,  but  we  can 
skip  that.  Raising  land  assessments  therefore 
will  make  the  property  tax  bear  heavier  on 
larger  owners  than  It  does  now,  and  be  more 
progressive. 

S.  REGRESSIVE    ASSESSMENT   OF    LAND 

It  Is  the  custom  to  assess  large  Industrial 
tracts  at  less  per  acre  simply  because  they 
are  larger.  Assessors  defend  this  on  the 
grounds  that  large  tracts  sell  for  less  per 
acre.  You'd  think  no  one  ever  heard  of  sub- 
division. Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  City  of 
Milwaukee  land  bank  is  stockpiling  large  In- 
dustrial tracts  as  bait  for  giant  industries 
that  allegedly  put  a  premium  on  large,  un- 
subdivlded tracts.  Fascinating! 

These  attitudes  obviously  lead  to  regressive 
assessment  of  land.  I  never  dreamed  how  far 
this  went,  however,  until  I  ran  my  study  of 
the  626  Industrial  firms.  Since  I  had  my  own 
estimate  of  market  value  of  land  to  compare 
with  assessed  values,  I  could  figure  assess- 
ment to  market  value  ratios  for  each  firm 
and  then  compare  the  treatment  given  the 
large  and  the  small.  The  findings  bowled  me 
over.  The  top  10%  had  their  land  assessed 
at  20%  of  parity;  the  bottom  10%  had  their 
land  assessed  at  200%  of  parity — 10  times 
too  high  compared  to  the  biggest  firms. 

I  cannot  believe  It's  really  that  bad.  Prob- 
ably there  Is  some  compensatory  underassess- 
ment of  the  buildings  of  the  srnall  firms.  But 
I  have  no  way  of  checking  that.  All  I  know 
for  sure  Is  that  the  assessment  of  Industrial 
land  In  Milwaukee  Is  regressive  beyond  the 
wildest  accusation  I  ever  heard. 

A  key  factor  in  this  pattern  is  the  bias 
against  subdivision.  The  smaller  the  parcel, 
the  higher  unit  value  the  assessor  gives  it. 
That  Is  no  secret — assessors  actually  ra- 
tionalize and  defend  the  practice.  Another 
angle  Is  that  raw  acreage  Is  left  at  farm 
valuation  until  subdivided.  Then  they  raise 
the  value — not  Just  by  the  cost  of  subdivision 
but  by  all  the  pure  unearned  Increment  that 
has  accrued  over  30  years.  So  the  big  owner — 
no  matter  whether  you  call  him  a  farmer, 
speculator.  Investor,  or  orphan — the  big  own- 
er gets  the  low  assessment,  and  the  50  small 
fellows  he  sells  to  get  high  ones.  That  is  not 
Just  an  industrial  pattern.  It  Is  universal. 
The  result  Is  regressive  land  assessment. 

Since  most  residential  land  Is  subdivided 
and  most  Industrial  land  Is  not,  this  is  also 
a  bias  against  homeowners  relative  to  In- 
dustry. 

I  know  of  no  comparable  pattern  leading 
to  regressive  building  assessment.  Land  as- 
sessment Is  reform  priority  No.  1  because 
that's  where  assessment  is  demonstrablv  re- 
gressive, and  reform  Is  demonstrably  easy: 
use  a  map  and  apply  standard  unit  values 
regardless  of  parcel  size. 

6,  CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT 

It  is  more  feasible  for  average  citizens 
to  check  on  land  than  building  assessments. 
Anyone  can  read  a  map,  and  anyone  can  use 
known  values  to  estimate  unknown  values 
nearby.  That's  how  I,  an  amateur,  could  esti- 
mate Industrial  land  values.  I  Inferred  them 
from  sales  of  all  land  round  about.  God  did 
not  label  His  product  "Industrial,"  or  "resi- 
dential." Land  Is  versatile,  and  all  uses  com- 
pete for  It.  So  residential  land  values,  which 
everyone  knows,  tells  a  lot  about  Industrial 
land  values.  House  values  on  the  other  hand 
tell  little  about  overhead  cranes,  warehouses, 
pulp  mills,  and  breweries. 

The  assessor  who  wants  citizens  to  get  In- 
volved can  publish  city  land  value  maps. 
It  doesn't  cost  that  mucb,  and  It's  been  done 
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before.  Milwaukee  did  It  In  the  early  thir- 
ties, and  I  have  a  collection  of  land  value 
maps  from  Budapest,  Copenhagen,  Chicago. 
Vancouver,  Sydney,  etc.  They  make  go.xi  con- 
versation pieces,  along  with  aerial  photo- 
graphs. 

Assessors  really  don't  know  much  about 
valumg  big  industrial  complexes,  and  they 
say  as  much.  How  could  they? — the  stuff 
never  sells.  There's  no  objective  reference 
point.  How  can  the  citizen  inquire  intelli- 
gently into  a  subjective  judgment^ 

With  land  there  is  a  foolproof  test  of  good 
assessment.  Theory  and  common  sense  tell 
us  that  you  demolish  a  building  to  salvage 
the  land  underneath.  That  means  t!ie  bare 
land  Is  worth  more  tiian  the  land  with  old 
building  together;  and  this  means  the  old 
building  has  no  value.  In  fact  it  has  a  minus 
value— the    cost    of    demolition. 

So  to  test  the  assessor,  check  on  the  eve 
of  demolition.  The  land  share  should  be 
lOO'l  or  more— the  building  worth  zilch. 
It  Is  that  simple.  Most  assessors  flunk  cold 
on  this  one,  which  gives  the  timid  inquiring 
citizen  the  confidence  he  needs  to  ask  more 
questions — pretty    soon    he's    an    expert! 

In  Milwaukee  I  checked  2500  demolitions 
and  the  assessor  was  generally  allotlng  half 
or  more  of  the  value  to  the  old  Junkers,  less 
than  half  to  the  land.  That  gives  you  an 
idea  of  what  to  expect. 

I  hasten  to  add  you  may  generally  expect 
friendly  treatment  from  assessors,  even  when 
you're  critical.  They  are  pleasant  human  be- 
ings— how  else  could  they  survive  in  that 
Job?  They  take  a  lot  of  flack  from  the  Ig- 
norant and  neurotic,  so  give  them  a  chance 
to  discover  you're  dlfTerent,  Then  you'll  get 
through,  unless  they're  crooked,  but  I've 
never  met  that.  The  problems  are  philosoph- 
ical, not  motivational. 

7.  LAND  AND  THE  INCOME  TAX 

Last,  land  assessment  Is  Priority  No.  1 
to  close  a  huge  loophole  In  the  Income  tax. 
You  probably  know  that  landlords  can  de- 
preciate buildings  bu:  not  land  to  reduce 
their  taxable  income  When  they  buy  an  old 
building  they  can  depreciate  It  all  over 
again- -outrageois,  but  true.  They  can  de- 
preciate iheir  cost — what  they  paid— less 
the  value  allotted  to  land.  They  then  allot 
as  little  to  land  as  possible.  Now  what  hap- 
pens if  they  re  audited  and  challenged?  They 
cite  their  friendly  local  assessor's  land  val- 
uation, that's  what.  The  income  tax  Instruc- 
tons  Invite  them  to — that  is  virtually  con- 
clu.slve.  The  result:  they  depreciate  land,  not 
Just  once  but  several  times.  They  depreclat<> 
it  even  though  it  is  actually  rising.  They 
sell  out  and  pay  only  capital  gains  ratVs 
on  the  book  profit,  Tliey  sell  for  a  higher 
price  because  the  buyer  can  depreciate  the 
land  again  — and  sell  to  repeat  the  cycle  again, 
again,  and  again.  This  tax  shelter  depends 
entirely  on  understanding  land  value. 

So  your  friendly  assessor  is  under  great 
pressure  from  local  inJluentlals  to  underassess 
land,  even  if  that  meaiis  overassessing  build- 
ings, so  they  can  pay  less  income  tax  so  you 
and  I  may  have  mere  withheld  from  our  pay- 
checks to  cover  their  share.  There's  more,  but 
that's  enough.  If  we  want  to  make  property 
a  taxpayer  instead  of  a  tax  shelter,  we  have  to 
reform  land  assessment. 

In  concIuslo:i.  there  are  seven  reasons  why 
reform  of  lai.d  asisessment  is  Priority  No.  1: 

1.  Taxing  land  encourages  good  use;  taxing 
buildings  doesn't. 

2,  Land  is  mere  underassessed  than  build- 
ings, 

3    Land  Is  a  large  share  of  real  estate  value. 

4,  Land  ownership  Is  more  concentrated, 

5,  Regressive  asse.ssment  Is  most  evident 
with  respect  to  land, 

6,  Citizen  involvement  Is  most  feasible 
with  rt'spect  to  land, 

7    Correct  land  assessment  Is  necesssiry  to 
close  loopholes  of  the  Income  tax. 
Lets  get  on  with  It. 
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The  Phopehtt  Tax  Is  a  Progressive  Tax 

I  By  M   Mason  Gaffneyt 
^aper  preser.ted  at  64th  Annual  Cor.rerence. 
Na'.lo.'.al    Tax    Association,    Kansas    City, 
Sept.  28.  19711 

INTRODfCTION 

■The  regressive  property  tax"  has  become 

common   biocic   phrase   among   economists 

id  m  the  popular  press.  President  Nixon's 

ppor;  for  revenue-sharing   is  increasingly 

■Bd  on  the  need  to  protect  the  poor  from 

vy   property    taxes.    Some    prominent    tax 

onomists  are  favoring  evei;  sales  taxes  to 

ake    the    tax    system    more   progressive,    by 

wering    the    property    tax      Even    local    in- 

e  taxes,  which  are  malnjy  payroll  taxes, 

being  advanced  to  relieve  property  and 

.e  poor. 

I   flr.d   this   implausible.   To  own   property 

to  be  rich,  in  the  measure  that  one  owns. 

Id  to  tax  the  quality  of  richness  should  not 

■  presumed  to  burden  the  poor  more  than 

rich.  As  to  the  elderly,  it  is  only  tradl- 

onal    for    interest    groups    to   hide    behind 

■lected  widows,  and  one  should  rarely  take 

ich  appeals  at  face  value.  And  so  I  propose 

■itically   to  examine   the  bases  for  alleging 

le  property  tax  to  be  regressive. 

The   Founding   Fathers  regarded  property 

ixes    as    redistrlbutive    and    equalltarlan. 

James  Madison  wrote — 

In  England,  at  this  day,  if  elections  were 
len  to  all  classes  of  people,  the  property  of 
nded     proprietors    would     be    unsure, 
-ndholders  ought   to   have   a  share   in   the 
vernmant.     to    support     these     invaluable 

itereits They    ought    to   be   so   con- 

ituted  as  to  protect  the  minority  of  the 
julent  against  the  majority.-' 
Madison  also  wrote  ".  .  .  the  most  common 
Id  durable  source  of  factions  has  been  the 
irious  and  unequal  distribution  of  prop- 
■ty.'  He  foresaw  chat  the  landless  majority 
■ght  use  government  to  redistribute  prop- 
ty.  "To  secure  .  .  .  private  rights  against 
le  danger  of  such  a  faction  .  ,  .  is  then 
le  great  object  .  ,  .".' 

The  constitutional  safeguard  which  the 
Founders  established  is  the  "regulation  of 
a^sportionment."  'Representatives  and  di- 
et taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
_  veral  States  which  may  be  included  wlth- 
1  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  .  .  ."  •  it  was  designed  to  win  the 
ipport  of  property  owners  by  assuring  them 
lat  the  new  federal  government  would  be  fl- 
ranced  mainlv  by  excise  taxes  rather  than 
p  roperty  taxes  '-  and  that  when  property  taxes 
y  ere  used,  states  above  average  in  property 
•'^r  capita  would  be  spared* 

Property  qualifications  on  voting  were 
v«idespread  at  this  time,  ",  .  ,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  conservative  people  they  barely  suf- 
ficed to  exclude  from  the  suffrage  such  shlft- 
I(ss  persons  as  had  no  visible  Interest  in 
keeping  down  the  taxes."'  Throughout  the 
>th  century  the  suffrage  was  extended  (It 
:  not  universal  even  yet),  and  government 
f  inctlons  Increased.  Public  schools  became 
popular,  and  increasingly  tax-flnanced. 
E  R.  A.  Sellgman  seems  to  perceive  the  prop- 
e  ty  tax  as  redistrlbutive  In  opposing  ex- 
c  usive  reliance  on  It:  ",  .  .  it  Involves  some 
r  sk  for  a  small  class  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
for  a  large  class  to  vote  on  them  .  .  .".'  (Ironl- 
c  illy,  Sellgman  Is  known  as  a  proponent  of 
t^e  ability  ethic  of  taxation.) 

A  common  argument  for  sales  and  In- 
c  >me  taxes  over  property  taxes  Is  their 
"  )road  base,"  discouraging  the  poor  from 
v  )tlng  for  public  extravagance,  "Broad- 
b^ed"   seems    quite   like    "regressive." 

Propertv  quaimcations  for  the  vote  are 
nbt  dead.  Special  improvement  district 
b  )ards  throughout  the  west  are  elected  bv 
U  ndowners  alone  (notably  excepting  Califor- 
n  a  Wright  Act  Irrigation  Districts  i ,  The  pre- 
V,  lUing  argument  for  limited  suffrage  is  that 
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so  nicely  distilled  by  Sellgman  .?upra.»  In  the 
settlement  of  the  west,  the  county  property 
tax  was  traditionally  the  fiscal  means  by 
which  small  settlers  and  homesteaders  as- 
serted some  public  equity  in  the  lands  of 
large  absentees,  ranches,  and  speculators.  In 
some  areas,  owners  covering  whole  counties 
(like  Kenedy  County.  Texas)  refused  to  sell 
tu  immigrants,  to  keep  them  from  voting  and 
raising  county  taxes— which  the  big  owners 
evidently  perceived  as  redistrlbutive.  Com- 
pany towns  like  Arvin.  California,  have  been 
kept  unincorporated  to  keep  migrant  laborers 
from  using  the  property  tax  on  the  owners. 
All  of  northern  Maine  is  unincorporated, 
ostensibly  because  Great  Northern  and  a  few 
other  paper  companies  want  to  avoid  letting 
Immigrant  voters  tax  their  property.  Simi- 
larly, industrial  tax  enclaves  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  keep  out  resident  voters.  In  the 
Southeast  half  the  poor  have  been  disen- 
franchised because  of  poll  taxes  and  race.  The 
southeast  relies  less  on  the  property  tax  than 
other  regions.  If  the  property  tax  were  regres- 
sive thp  d-immant  minority  would  seem  ra- 
tionally to  have  imposed  it  on  the  disenfran- 
chised poor.  Instead  they  pioneered  the  state 
sales  tax. 

H.  D.  Simpson  has  pointed  out  how  prop- 
erty owners  favored  the  "contract"  as  op- 
posed to  "organic"  theory  of  government. 
Under  the  contract  theory,  property  could  be 
charged  only  for  benefits  received  (rather 
narrowly  construed).  Under  organic  theor,', 
the  public  asserts  its  equity  for  redistrlbu- 
tive ends,  taxing  ad  valorem  without  refer- 
ence to  the  source  of  value. 

•The  opponents  of  expansion  (of  public 
services),  representing  largely  the  propertv 
classes  who  would  have  to  carry  the  cost  of 
these  expansions  and  who  would  participate 
least  in  their  benef.-.,s,  necessarily  fell  back  on 
the  Benefit  Theory,  .  .  ." "'  Ttie  benefit  or 
contract  theory  lives  today  under  the  saying 
that  property  should  only  pay  for  services 
to  property,  not  services  to  people.  The  ani- 
mus Is  that  property  taxes  to  finance  schools 
are  redistrlbutive.  Services  to  property  are 
nften  opposed,  too.  Property  taxes  to  fitiance 
any  mass  system  that  favors  small  over  large 
holdings  in.ipire  resistance  in  the  spirit  of 
attorney  Maxwell's  image  of  water  distrlct-s 
as  "Communism  and  confiscation  under 
guise  of  law."  ■'  Such  language  suggests  these 
taxes  were  viewed  as  progressive,  and  the 
history  of  irrigation  shows  they  were  Indeed 
the  weapon  of  small  farmers  against  large. '•■ 

Ir  is  quite  a  wrench  to  shift  from  this 
historical  perspective  to  the  modern  image 
of  the  property  tax  as  regressive.  But  times 
have  changed,  and  even  the  modern  examples 
c  nild  he  exceptional  and  atavLstlc.  Also,  to- 
d.».y  we  have  the  Income  tax  as  a  reference 
datum.  Allegations  of  property  tax  regres- 
slvity  usually  Imply  a  contrast  with  the 
income  tax.  lacking  in  Madison's  day  and 
weak  in  Sellgman's.  Current  and  recurrent 
pr  .)posa;3  for  property  tax  relief  entail  sub- 
stituting income  tax  i  and  other  state  and 
federal  taxi  revenues  for  property  taxes  To 
meet  the  argument  in  Its  strongest  general 
form,  therefore,  we  must  compare  property 
and  income 

To  define  and  narrow  the  issue  I  am  mak- 
ing, I  here  define  the  property  tax  as  one 
levied  at  a  uniform  rate  on  the  base  of  the 
capital  value  of  property  as  revealed  by  the 
current  market.  This  i.s  a  property  tax  re- 
duced to  Its  essence,  stripped  of  the  regres- 
sivlty  that  may  result  from  maladministra- 
tion and  Balkanization,  which  are  not  the 
issues  I  raise  here  because  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  property  tax.  Maladministra- 
tion often  entails  regressive  assessment,  a 
serious  problem.  But  all  taxes  are  applied  re- 
gresslvely,  and  for  about  the  same  unhappy 
reasons  related  to  legal  cost^  and  financing 
politics.  The  Income  tax  mav  be  the  worst 
administered  of  the  lot,  m  this  respect.  It 
is  an  unbalanced  literature  that  would  com- 
pare a  badly  run  property  tax  with  an  ideal- 
ized Income  tax. 
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As  to  Balkanization,  this  Is  not  inherent 
in  the  property  tax  as  such,  but  In  local  tax- 
ation as  such,  A  local  Income  tax  similarly 
lets  tax  havens  attract  the  rich  by  low  rates. 
Wisconsin  municipalities,  Indeed,  have  a 
local  income  tax  (state-collected  and  re- 
turned). Since  the  rates  are  common,  re- 
gresslvlty  takes  the  Indirect  form  of  higher 
services  and  lower  local  property  taxes  In  the 
favored  enclaves,  but  It  Is  nonetheless  a  fea- 
ture of  local  income  taxation,  Illinois,  Call- 
forula,  et  al.  return  sales  taxes  to  municipal- 
ities of  origin.  California,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  move  to  a  statewide  property  tax  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  state  Supreme  Court 
decision,  bringing  in  to  finance  education 
not  only  the  property  of  Emeryville  and  the 
Cities  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  but  also 
rich,  undertaxed  farm,  timber,  recreational, 
and  above  all,  mineral-bearing  real  estate. 

To  hang  the  tax  enclave  problem  on  the 
property  tax  as  such  would,  therefore,  be  an 
example  of  the  fallacy  of  Identlflcatlon,  one 
which  I  seek  to  avoid  here  by  focusing  on 
property  value — the  Idealized  tax  base- 
rather  than  collections. 

Today's  common  concept  of  regressivlty 
owes  much  to  an  early  work  by  Musgrave, 
Carroll,  Cook,  and  Prane.'^  Their  selection 
of  data  sources,  assumptions,  concepts  and 
methods  set  a  pattern  followed  in  many  later 
studies  which  repeated  the  general  finding, 
with  individual  variations. 

It  Is  my  thesis  that  the  finding  is  in- 
herent In  the  sources,  assumptions,  concepts 
and  methods,  not  In  the  subject.  To  demon- 
strate this  I  make  four  points:  property  own- 
ership is  much  more  concentrated  than  In- 
come; the  property  tax  Is  not  primarily 
shifted  forward,  as  assumed;  the  studies 
commit  basic  errors  of  correlation  analysis 
with  systematic  biases  toward  their  conclu- 
sion: and  the  studies  mlsdeflne  both  Income 
and  property,  again  with  systematic  bias  to- 
ward their  finding. 

A.  Property  ownership  is  more  concen- 
trated than  income 

To  begin,  a  large  share  of  the  adult  popula- 
tlon— half,  as  a  rough  measure — are  renters 
and  own  no  meaningful  value  of  taxable 
property  at  all.  Most  of  these  essentially 
propertyless  adults  do  earn  taxable  wage  in- 
come. (We  consider  later  whether  property 
taxes  are  shifted  onto  them.) 

Savings  rise  with  Income,  faster  than  In- 
come. With  savings  one  acquires  property, 
and  we  would  naturally  expect  therefore 
higher  Income  groups  to  own  property  In 
proportion  to  their  greater  saving,  which  Is  a 
disproportionately  high  share  of  their  high 
Incomes.  And  we  would  also  expect  a  high 
share  of  high  Incomes  to  come  from  property. 

Musgrave  et  al.  support  this.  They  rank 
1948  U.S.  "Spending  Units"  by  Income  and 
group  them,  using  Treasury  sources  of  data. 
The  highest  class  got  23%  of  the  Income,  but 
78%  of  dividend  Income  and  45%  of  rental 
Income,  and  only  I2<rr  of  the  wage  and  salary 
Income."  Other  sources  might  be  cited,  too. 

Musgrave  et  al.  omitted  capital  gains. 
These  are  probably  the  most  concentrated 
source  of  Income,  and  of  course  property- 
derived.  Realized  gains  swell  from  virtually 
nothing  at  the  $10,000  Income  level  to  about 
half  of  Income  at  the  million  dollar  level."* 
Unrealized  accrued  gains,  which  we  should 
include  in  a  proper  Haig-Slmons  Income  con- 
cept, are  probably  larger  yet,  and  more  con- 
centrated There  are  no  easy  data  on  this, 
but  several  a  priori  and  indirect  reasons  to 
think  them  concentrated.  The  rich  have  a 
comparative  advantage  In  waiting  for  de- 
ferred cash.  They  are  known  to  favor  growth 
stocks,  undistributed  profits,  speculative 
landholdings  and  unripe  minerals,  major 
sources  of  unrealized  accruals. 

Among  those  who  do  own  material  amounts 
of  property,  concentration  is  high  relative  to 
that  of  Income.  The  top  10  ^j  of  income  re- 
ceivers, as  income  is  usually  defined  and  re- 
pc^rted,  get  about  30'.    of  all  income.  Every 
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study  of  property  owners  shows  figures  in 
another  ballpark  altogether.  Table  1  sum- 
marizes what  several  such  studies  show  about 
the  top  group.  Note  that  most  of  these  fig- 
ures show  only  concentration  among  those 
who  own  enough  projjerty  to  be  counted, 
thus  understating  concentration  among 
the  whole  population. 

Wealth  Is  measured  by  value  In  all  cases 
except  where  acreage  Is  specified  (rows  4,  5). 
Here,  some  will  object  that  the  acreage 
measure  overstates  concentration,  on  the 
premise  that  large  holdings  of  acreage  axe 
below  acreage  in  unit  value.  But  even  If  they 
are,  to  accept  that  objection  from  this  pre- 
mise would  be  a  splendid  case  of  regression 
fallacy.  When  we  move  to  the  value  measure- 
ment we  must  rerank  the  owners  on  the  new 
basis,  and  the  new  top  group  would  consist 
In  part  of  different  Individuals.  And  there 
Is  no  way  to  know  whether  the  new  top 
group  would  have  a  higher  or  lower  share, 
short  of  actually  reranklng,  regrouping,  and 
recounting. 


TABLE  I.- 


SHARE  OF  WEALTH  HELD  BY  TOP 
WEALTHHOLOERS 


Investigator  and  kind  of  wealth 


Percent  of  Percent  of 

holdersin  wealtti  in 

top  top 

group(s)  group(s) 


FTC  ' 

U  S  estates,  1926    0. 1 

Do  ..     2.5 

Smitti  &  Calvert.!  U.S.  wealtt>,  1958 1 

Lampman,  U.S.  wealtti,  1961  1 

US  census.' US.  farm  acreage,  1949    .  2.3 

R.  Nader  el  al..'  California  acreage,  1971  <.  01 

M.  Gatlney,'  Milwaukee  CBD,  east  side, 

assessed  value,  1%8  _  10 

r<1,Gaftney:' 

Milwaukee   industrial    real   estate, 

assessed  value  10 

!960 1 

Same, land  area. .    . 10 

TNEC  ■  U.S. corporate  shares  3 

Crockett  and  Friend;' 

U  S- corporate  .1 

Shares,  1960  .  1 

Judiciary    Committee,    U.S     Senate,'' 

shares  of  General  Motors,  1956  <.01 

Lydall  &  Lansing,"  U.S.  net  worth,  1953  10 

USD  1,1^  Federal  coal  leases,  773,000 
acres,  1970  .    .....         10 


8  5 
46.0 
24.0 
28.0 
43.0 
13  5 

60.0 


89.0 
59.0 
75.0 
50.0 

20.0 
50.0 

33.0 
56.0 

49.0 


'US,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  National  Wealth  and  In- 
come,S.  Doc  No.  125, 1926, p.  59. 

'James  Smith  &  Staunton  Calvert,  '  Estimating  the  Wealth 
of  Top  Wealthholders  from  Estate  Tax  Returns,"  American 
Statistical  Association,  1965  Proceedings  of  the  Business  and 
Economic  Statistical  Section,  table  5,  p.  258. 

■'  Robert  Lampman,  The  Share  of  the  Top  Wealth  Holders  in 
National  Wealth  (Princeton  University  Press,  1962),  updated  to 
1%1  by  Lampman  in  Business  Week,  "Rich  Get  Richer— but 
notfor  Long.''^Jan.  27,  l%2,p.  31. 

•  1950  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  vol.  2,  ch.  10,  p.  775. 

'Robert  Fellmeth  (ed  ),  "Power  and  Land  in  California." 
(Washington:  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law  (1971), 
Preliminary  Draft  (mimeo),  vol  I,  p,  117. 

'Data  taken  from  city  of  Milwaukee  assessment  rolls  and 
ranked  by  Patricia  Bevic,  research  assistant, 

■  I  ranked  526  city  of  Milwaukee  industrial  firms  by  assessed 
value,  using  data  collected  by  Norbert  Stetaniak. 

'Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  monograph  29, 
Distribution  of  Ownership  of  the  Largest  200  Non-financial 
Corps.  (Washington:  GPO,  1940),  pp.  37  ff.  and  monograph  30, 
Survey  of  Shareholdings  in  1710  Corps,,  p.  50. 

'James  Crockett  and  Erwn  Friend,  "Characteristics  of  Stock 
Ownership,"  American  Statistical  Association,  1963  proceedings, 
reported  in  MilwaukeeSentinel,Sept,  18, 1963. 

"Bigness  and  Concentration  of  Economic  Power— a  Case 
Study  of  General  Motors.  Staff  Report,  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate, 
84th  Cong,,  1st  sess  (Washington:  GPO,  1956),  p.  7, 

"Harold  Lydall  and  John  Lansing  "A  Comparison  of  the 
Distribution  ot  Personal  Income  and  Wealth  in  the  U.S.  and 
Gt.  Britain,"  AER  49  (I):  43-67  (March  1959), (using  data  from 
University  of  Michigan  Survey  of  Consumer  Finance). 

'^U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  "Working  Paper"  (un- 
published), cited  in  Milwaukee  Journal,  Aug,  29,  1971, 

Most  data  sources  don't  do  this  for  us,  but 
a  few  such  comparisons  may  be  found,  A 
special  U.S.  Census  study  of  the  ownership 
of  rented  farms  In  1900  measured  them  both 
by  area  and  land  value.  By  area,  the  top  45% 
had  83%.  By  value,  the  top  45%  had  85%." 
In  1951  Danish  farming:  by  area,  the  top 
2%  had  14%;  by  value,  the  top  1.3%  had 
14%."  For  Milwaukee  Industrial  real  estate, 
I  ranked  firms  In  1960  by  both  land  area  and 
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land  value  (my  mass  appralsaJ).  By  area,  the 
top  10%  had  75%;  by  land  value,  76%.  For 
the  Milwaukee  CBD  (east  side)  1968. 1  ranked 
owners  by  area  and  land  assessment  (City 
Tax  Commissioners  appraisal).  By  area,  the 
top  10%  had  48'"-;  by  assessed  value.  60 '~£. 
(Preliminary,  subject  to  adjustment.) 

These  scraps  of  evidence  show  there  Is  no 
presumption  that  acreage  rankings  overstate 
concentration  of  wealth  as  a  generaJ  rule, 
althovigh  they  doubtless  do  In  some  regions. 

Corporate  shares  are  not  taxable  property, 
but  of  course  corporate  income  Is  mostly  de- 
rived from  taxable  property.''-  Some  will  ob- 
ject that  corporations  have  many  owners  and 
should  not  be  treated  as  single  units.  That 
Is  true,  but  again,  it  smacks  of  regression  fal- 
lacy. Wealthy  owners  also  have  many  cor- 
porations, and  In  general  corporate  shares 
are  the  most  concentrated  kind  of  asset. 

Ownership  of  large  property  gives  one  con- 
trol of  other  assets.  Property  Is  borrowing 
power  and  credit  rating:  all  studies  show  In- 
terest rates  to  be  very  regressive  with  size 
and  quality  of  collateral,  and  terms  easier. 
But  simple  borrowing  is  only  the  beginning. 
With  great  wealth  one  goes  Into  banking  and 
exerts  multiple  leverage.  The  story  has  been 
told  many  times,  if  not  as  well,  since  Bran- 
dels'  Other  Peoples'  Money:  collateral,  lev- 
erage, conglomerates.  Interlocking  director- 
ates, mergers,  lender  suasion.  Industrial  lecid- 
ershlp,  pjTamldlng,  the  Wallenberg  Grip, 
subcontracting  market  power,  control  of  deal- 
erships, .  .  .  Control  is  power  and  status 
(psychic  Income),  and  control  Is  a  source  of 
additional  Income,  as  revealed  by  the  pre- 
mium prices  of  shares  during  battles  for 
control. 

Data  In  Table  I  probably  understate  con- 
centration, for  four  general  reasons:  omit- 
ting the  unpropertled,  accepting  and  report- 
ing regressive  assessments,  accepting  the  bias 
In  partial  inventories,  and  accepting  and  re- 
porting straw  owners  as  separate  owners, 

1.  Omitting  the  unpropertled.  Few  families 
have  no  Income,  so  Income  data  cover  most 
people.  Many  have  too  little  property  to 
count,  however,  so  many  studies  omit  them. 
General  asset  ownership  studies  use  the 
estate-multiplier  technique.  Here  the  mini- 
mum is  $60,000.  Corporate  shareholder  data 
omit  most  people,  because  most  own  no  stock. 
Farm  data  omit  hired  labor,  treat  tenants  as 
owners,  and  say  nothing  about  former  'crop- 
pers now  crowded  In  city  ghettos. 

My  Milwaukee  CBD  data  are  in  percentage 
terms  relating  only  to  other  owners.  But 
the  whole  east  side  area  studied  has  only  401 
owners  of  record,  while  some  hundred  thou- 
sand people  work  and  pay  sales  taxes  there. 

2.  Accepting  regressive  assessments  as  fact. 
Regressive  assessment  Is  not  universal,  but 
some  kinds  of  property  are  systematically 
assessed  regresslvely  and.  If  not  overtly,  at 
least  openly  enough  so  assessors  under  ques- 
tioning do  not  deny  but  explain  and  defend 
the  practice.  Unsubdlvlded  land  In  large 
tracts  Is  usually  given  a  lower  assessed  unit 
value,  sfjeclflcally  because  the  holding  is 
large.  The  result  may  be  seen  by  ranking 
Milwaukee  Industries  by  value  of  land  (esti- 
mated from  reported  area  adjusted  by  mass 
appraisal  technique) .  The  top  10%  have  76% 
of  the  land  value,  but  only  61%  of  the 
assessed  land  value.  Thus  the  Table  I  datum, 
based  on  assessed  value  (of  land  and  build- 
ings),   probably    understates    concentration. 

This  factor  also  affects  findings  of  studies 
using  U.S.  Treasury  data.  For  IRS  practice 
gives  weight  to  locally  assessed  values  In  ap- 
praisals for  Federal  estate  and  Income  taxa- 
tion. The  notion  that  malassessment  only  af- 
fects local  taxes  Is  a  myth. 

Another  factor  Is  the  watering  of  prices 
charged  to  the  poor  In  and  around  ghettos 
A  speculator  often  buys  cheap  and  sells  for 
what  looks  like  a/huge  markup.  But  the  buy- 
er has  no  cash.  The  seller  takes  his  profit  In 
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an  Inflated  and  risky  second  trust,  which 
he  quickly  sells  at  a  large  discount.  The  sage 
a.ssessor  knows  how  to  dehydrate  watered 
prices  if  he  wants  to,  but  there  is  pressure 
to  maintain  tax  revenues  from  these  areas, 
often  re.sulttng  In  watered  assessments  on 
the  pcvor. 

Of  course,  If  property  assessments  are 
regressive,  property  taxes  are  based  on  them 
any-A-ay.  not  on  true  values.  But  I  distinguish 
tax  concept  from  tax  administration,  es 
lioted.  This  Is  important  for  policy  A  regres- 
slvely conceived  tax  remains  regressive  ur.der 
the  best  of  maiiagement.  If  the  property  tax 
Is  progressive  In  essential  concept,  then  It 
needs  reform  and  new  life  rather  than  the 
gas  chamber. 

Regressive  assessment  is  usually  explained 
by  assessors  on  grounds  of  regressive  use  of 
profjerty.  Large  holdings  are  generating  less 
activity  per  dollar  of  value.  In  Oregon,  for 
example,  larger  timber  holdings  are  overtly 
assessed  lower  with  the  rationale  they  are 
worth  less  becatxse  of  the  owners'  slower 
cutting  schedule.  But  note  this  says  activity- 
based  taxes  (sales  and  income)  are  then  less 
progressive  than  property  taxes.  Thus  the 
very  explanation  of  regressive  asses'Sment  Is 
a  phenomenon  that  shows  the  property  tax 
properly  administered,  to  be  progressive  rela- 
tive to  Income  and  sales  taxes, 

3.  The  bias  in  partial  inventories.  Any 
wealth  inventory  short  of  universal  will  usu- 
ally understate  concentration  because  larger 
holders  are  more  diversified.  The  largest  own- 
ers in  one  city,  region.  Industry,  or  other 
class  are  most  likely  to  have  holdmi-'s  outside 
the  class. 

As  to  housing,  11  Ls  the  rich  who  have  sec- 
ond homes,  hobby  farms,  summer  resorts,  tax 
shelters,  ski  houses,  Caribbean  hideaways, 
lake  frontage,  and  advance  sites  for  future 
building.  Yet  studies  of  income  and  housing, 
from  which  sonie  would  danin  the  property 
tax,  compare  a  full  statement  of  income  (at 
lea6t  wage  income)  with  housing  narrowly 
defined  Walter  Morton  goes  so  far  as  to 
judge  the  entire  propertv  tax  on  the  basis 
of  housing  alone.  He  not  only  omitted  second 
homes,  but  other  property  comprising  half 
the  total:  commerce,  industry,  rental,  va- 
cant, farm,  forest,  mineral,  water,  and  mis- 
cellaneous. Again,  ownership  of  these  Is  con- 
centrated among  those  ranking  high  in  the 
housing  scale. 

Studies  of  foreign-owned  farms  in  America 
have  shrjwn  them  to  be  larger  than  owner- 
occupied  holdings  The  1900  Census  of  Agri- 
rultiire  la  high  water  niark  in  gcxxl  govern- 
ment statistics)  reported  on  farm  landlords. 
In-county  landlords  averaged  85  acres;  out- 
of -county  but  in-state  landlords,  126  acres; 
out-of-state  but  U.S.  landlords,  159  acres. 
Ff)reign  landlords  were  highest  of  all.  28'^ 
of  them  held  over  2500  acres,  while  only  10% 
of  U.S.  landlords  did,  I  take  this  to  be  ft 
universal  tendency,  deductible  a  priori  from 
the  fact  that  It  doesn't  pay  to  range  far 
abroad  to  invest  only  a  small  sum.  As  U.S. 
residents  change  from  colonials  Into  the 
world's  absentee  owners,  this  universal  tend- 
ency is  clear. 

It  is  our  largest  oil  Asms,  the  International 
majors,  who  cover  the  entire  US,  with  mar- 
keting and  the  world  with  mineral  holdings. 
The  largest  holdings  m  any  one  Jurl.sdiction. 
industry,  or  other  narrow  class  of  property, 
thus  are  usually  owned  by  those  with  large 
holdings  outside.  With  every  passing  year  of 
mergers  and  conglomeration  this  grow^  more 
true. 

Thus  my  data  on  Milwaukee's  CBD  under- 
state concentration.  The  third  largest  holder 
on  the  west  side  there  for  example  is  the 
Schlitz  CX)mpany,  yet  the  area  omits  the 
brewery  that  made  Milwaukee  famous,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  controlling  family's 
vast  speculative  suburban  landholdlng.5,  and 
large  worldwide  interests  Smaller  owners 
have  outside  interests  too,  but  on  the  whole 
are  less  diversified. 
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Again,  the  data  oa  Industry  take  no  ac- 
cc  unt  that  the  large  Arms  either  have  or  are 
br  inch  plants.  Increasingly  they  are  merged 
lnx>  conglomerates.  In  Wisconsin,  Udell  finds 
reienc  conglomeration  has  resulted  In  large 
dr  >ps  In  activity-based  income  taxes  Irom 
ths  merged  properties.  Conglomeration  is 
partly  motivated,  Indeed,  to  avoid  Income 
ta  ces.  That  means  the  corporate  income  tax 
Is  regressive  in  practice.-"' 

Many  popular  recent  studies  omit  all  prop- 
er y  but  housing,  following  Walter  Morton. 
Tl  e  better  studies,  as  by  Musgrave  and  Net- 
ze;  ,  avoid  this  outright  blunder.  But  wide 
cu-reacy  and  credibility  have  gone  recently 
to  a  study  by  Daniel  Lucas  for  the  D.C.  Gov- 
ernment, based  entirely  on  housing — first 
home  only— and  hypothetical  housing  at 
th  It."  The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Reve- 
n'-e  released  a  study  In  May  "in  defense  of 
0<:  vernor  Lucey's  use  of  the  Income  tax  to 
provide  property  tax  relief  w-lth  the  same 
blunder. =■•'  This  study  follows  the  precedent 
of  a  1959  release  by  the  University  of  Wls- 
co  isin  School  of  Commerce.-^ 

:.Iany  writers  e.xempt  corporate  shares  from 
ta;  able  wealth,  faulting  the  property  tax  for 
no  I  reaching  such  "Intangibles."  Yet  most 
cojporate  assets  are  very  tangible  at  a  price 
In  most  Jurisdictions  the  largest  property 
tajjpayers  are  corporations.^  Studies  based 
Individual  ownership  alone  and  omitting 
ifjorate  wealth  are  simply  not  relevant, 
large  genre  of  partial  inventories  Is  the 
far  31  study,  of  which  every  Agricultural  Ex- 
peijiment  Station  must  have  issued  one  cr 
Hardly  anyone  wealthy  enough  to  own 
a  Ibrge  farm  today  lacks  nonfarm  Income. 
On;  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  large  farm  with- 
out using  It  as  an  income  tax  shelter — that 
is  he  "highest  and  best  use"  under  our  in- 
corie  tax  law.  Studies  purporting  to  compare 
arm  Income"  with  farm  property  taxes  are 
founded  on  the  obsolete  premise  that  "farni- 
ers  '  are  a  separate  class  cf  people,  and  have 
no  lvalue. 

Accepting  straw  owners  as  separate 
owfcers.  Large  land  assembles  are  habit- 
ually arranged  through  straw  owners. 
one  large  owner  often  appears  on 
ctirds  as  several  small  ones.  The  Milwaukee 
study,  as  reported,  is  premised  on  one 
ain  block's  having  several  separate  own- 
as  recorded.  Some  time  after  the  First 
Wisconsin  Bank  announced  it  was  building 
on  the  assembled  slte.=  we  did  not  find  It 
list  Kl  as  owner.M  Nor  did  we  find  Northwest- 
ernlMutual  Life  listed  for  more  than  Its  home 
although  Gordon  Davidson,  director  of 
estate,  stated  the  company  had  been  ac- 
Ing  land  In  our  area  "over  the  years."  >" 
owners,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
to  appear  as  large  ones.  Wealthy  fam- 
wear  several  guises:  banks,  insurance 
panics,  corporations,  estates,  utilities,  etc. 
rty  Is  assigned  to  children  and  relatives 
lit  Income.  Rarely  are  these  veils  pierced 
ormal  quantitative  studies.  Even  the  ICC 
never  found  out  who  owns  the  railroads. 
we  can  be  quite  certain  ownership  Is 
more  closely  in  fact  than  on  paper. 
'.'he  property  tax  is  not  primarily  shifted 
fortcard 
Ith  a  base  so  concentrated.  It  requires 
creative  methods  to  find  the  property 
regressive.  One  Is  to  assume  general  for- 
shlftlng.  Then  the  property  owner  Is 
,  except  as  a  homeowner.  Tenants  do 
escape.  No  one  does.  The  property  tax  be- 
■js  a  general  consumption  tax.  and  there- 
regressive.  I  submit  several  reasons  why 
property  tax  Is  not  shifted  forward. 
All  studies  have  greatly  understated  the 
of  land  In  real  estate  value.  Some  over- 
it  altogether.  The  good  ones  assign  it  a 
and  allow  for  nonshlftlng,  but  the 
Is  much  too  low.  They  are  all  pre- 
Dou?las  Commission  Report,  and  rendered 
obs<lete  by  Manvel's  study  of  how  high  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

share  land  values  are."  Manvel's  study  plus 
my  Milwaukee  study  plus  Oustafson's  Cali- 
fornia data  support  a  land  share  of  40% 
and  up,  much  higher  than  the  15'"r  or  so  used 
by  Musgave  et  al.  At  present  the  assessed 
value  of  land  is  40-50^:  of  the  total  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  California,  and  some  other  Juris- 
dictions that  have  updated  assessments. 

It  is  true  that  In  most  Jurisdictions  land 
Is  underassessed,  and  Musgrave's  numbers 
were  reasonable  In  their  day  as  a  statement 
of  what  assessors  were  doing.  As  noted,  how- 
ever, maladministration  should  be  blamed  on 
fidmlnlstrators,  not  on  the  property  tax  per 
se.  And  Musgrave  omitted  three  Important 
points. 

One,  the  share  of  land  In  real  estate  tends 
to  rise  with  value  of  holdings.^  So  nonshlf  ta- 
blllty  of  the  property  tax  rises  with  wealth. 
Two,  the  share  of  land  In  real  estate  Is 
lowest  in  owner-occupied  residences,  where 
the  shifting  assumption  has  no  effect  on 
progresslvlty.  The  land  share  is  highest,  nor- 
mally over  half.  In  commerce,  where  the  as- 
sumption Is  critical. 

In  Milwaukee,  40 '"6  of  al!  retail  land  space 
Is  in  gas  stations!  The  property  tax  on  down- 
town and  other  retail  landowners  with  wide 
parking  lots  in  good  locations  Is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  imaginable,  but  Musgrav- 
lan  assumptions  convert  It  into  a  regressive 
sales  tax. 

Three,  taxes  on  land  actually  have  some 
positive  effect  on  supply.  They  are  not  simply 
neutral,  but  apply  leverage  prompting  earli- 
er and  more  intensive  use  of  land.  To  as- 
sume non-shifting  understates  their  Impact 
on  landowners.  They  weaken  his  market 
position  vis-a-vis  non-owners,  making  them 
doubly  progressive.  This  is  a  fortiori  true  of 
mineral  bearing  lands.  Here,  property  tax 
critics  often  forecast  panic  liquidation  If 
rates  rise.  They  overdraw  the  point,  but 
there  Is  a  point  there,  and  It  is  the  reverse 
of  forward  shifting. 

2.  Taxes  on  buUdlngs  are  not  mostly  shift- 
ed forward.  There  Ls  no  reason  to  assume 
forward  shifting  of  taxes  on  capital,  and  I 
find  no  persuasive  rationale  !n  Musgrave  et 
al.,  or  Morton.  Netzer  magwimips  the  Issue. 
To  be  simply  shifted  forward,  a  tax  would 
have  to  be  proportional  to  output.  Taxes  on 
capital  are  not  proportional  to  output,  but 
to  one  Input,  They  fall  differentially  hard 
on  capital  Intensive  firms  and  Industries, 
which  could  not  recoup  from  customers  with- 
out raising  prices  relative  to  labor-intensive 
competitors.  Capital-intensity  varies  over  a 
very  wide  range — see  any  Issue  of  Fortune'3 
annual  analysis  of  the  top  500  corporations. 
And  it  is  the  large  firms  that  own  nore 
capital  per  unit  of  output.  That  is,  the  use 
of  property  is  regre.ssive,  so  that  activity- 
based  taxes  are  regressive  relative  to  taxes 
on  capital.  Even  If  there  be  some  tendency 
toward  forward  shifting  it  would  be  very  un- 
even, the  more  capital-intensive  firms  be- 
ing less  able  to  shift. 

But  of  alternative  shifting  hypotheses,  for- 
ward shifting  seems  the  lea^t  likely.  It  would 
only  make  sen.se  If  the  tax  were  levied  on 
one  Industry,  exempting  others,  thus  reduc- 
ing supply  and  raising  real  price.  But  the 
property  tax  is  a  general  tax  on  capital.  It 
cannot  be  analyzed  with  tools  of  partial 
equilibrium.  It  chases  capital  out  of  capital- 
intensive  and  into  labor-intensive  uses.  The 
tax  on  buildings  (not  on  land)  encourages 
land-Intensive  use.  too,  i.e.  a  low  capita:  land 
ratio. 

Where  we  go  from  here  depends  on  what  we 
are  analyzing.  If  It  Is  an  oi>en  economy  like 
the  typical  local  taxing  body,  then  wage 
rates  and  interest  rates  are  fixed  exogenously 
leaving  only  land  to  bear  any  local  tax.  The 
local  tax  on  capital  thus  is  largelv  shlft.«d  to 
land.  The  shifting  is  differential,  owing  to 
different  capltalland  ratios;  and  density  is 
reduced.  But  the  point  here  is  that  the  tax 
Is  not  shifted  off  property  and  Is  not  made 
regressive. 
If  It  Is  federal  revenue-sharing  we  analyze, 
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the  rules  change.  Now  the  proposal  would 
affect  property  taxes  nationwide.  Here  we 
cannot  assume  that  Interest  and  wage  rates 
are  fixed  exogenously. 

In  a  completely  closed  economy,  capital 
should  bear  most  of  the  tax  on  capital.  If  u 
cannot  emigrate,  Its  escape  routes  are  limited 
to  dissaving  and  tax-exempt  public  works 
Supply  being  fairly  Inelastic,  capital  has  to 
accept  a  lower  rate  of  return  after  taxes  If 
capital  did  not  absorb  tax,  the  tax  rate  added 
to  the  pre-tax  Interest  rate  would  drive  capi- 
tal out  of  capital-intensive  and  Into  labor- 
Intensive  uses.  In  the  latter  It  complements 
labor,  raising  demand  for  labor,  preventing  a 
shift  of  the  tax  to  labor. 

But  the  U.S.  economy  Is  not  entirely  closed 
Capital  now  emigrates,  not  without  cost  but 
more  freely  than  labor.  Thus  the  position  of 
capital  vls-a-vls  labor  is  stronger  than  in  a 
completely  closed  economy,  and  labor  does 
suffer  from  the  tax.  But  the  position  vls-a-vls 
land  Is  strong  too.  So  the  capital  tax  as  a  na- 
tional Institution  Is  borne  by  land  and  capi- 
tal and  labor,  all  three.  Thus  property  still 
bears  much,  and  probably  moet  of  the  capital 
tax."'  Remember  now,  that  the  other  half  of 
the  property  tax  falls  directly  on  land  and 
stays.  Putting  it  all  together,  it  seems  most 
likely  that  the  property  tax  Is  Indeed  largely 
what  It  purports  to  be,  a  tax  on  property 

The  case  for  forward  shifting  Is  strongest 
with  utilities,  and  rails,  not  for  analytical  but 
Institutional  reasons.  Here,  however,  a  sim- 
ple forward  shift  would  only  result  if  we 
took  regulatory  piety  at  face  value,  as  no  one 
does  who  really  looks  Into  the  matter  We 
cannot  develop  that  here.  But  note  that  the 
rate  required  to  attract  capital  Into  utUlties 
is  lowered  by  taxes  on  non-utliity  property 
Thus  indirectly.  If  regulation  works  at  all! 
utilities  bear  the  property  tax  too,  at  least 
In  part. 

The  case  for  forward  shifting  seems  weak 
with  timber,  livestock,  and  all  appreciating 
capital  In  the  short  run,  since  It  hastens  liq- 
uidation. But  this  Is  only  short  run,  and  a 
partial  analysis.  In  the  long  run  the  tax 
drives  capital  out  of  capital-Intensive  uses. 
The  case  is  really  weak  where  cartels  are 
engaged  In  underutlllzlng  capital  or  land 
the  common  condition  according  to  students 
of  Industrial  organization.  These  holding  ac- 
tions are  extremely  vtilnerable  to  the  prop- 
erty tax.  Far  from  being  shifted  forward,  the 
tax  forces  Idle  capital  and  land  Into  use.  In- 
creasing supply  and  lowering  prices. 

All  cartels  are  characterized  by  excess 
capacity— that  Is  of  the  essence.  'When  you 
consider  that  half  the  wells  In  Texas  are 
surplus— need  I  go  on?  In  a  cartellzed  society 
like  ours  the  forward  shirting  thesis  Is  not 
just  shaky  but  ludicrous.  Untaxing  property, 
as  by  revenue  sharing,  would  strengthen  the 
hand  of  every  cartel  now  locking  up  excess 
capacity.  It  Is  not  the  property  tax  but  the 
lack  of  one  that  wovild  be  shifted  forward  in 
higher  prices. 

C.  The  need  to  correct  for  regression  fallacy, 
or  which  top  10%  do  you  mean? 
Most  studies  of  property  tax  regresslvlty 
stumble  squarely  into  the  pratfall  of  regres- 
sion fallacy.  The  problem  In  brief  is  this.  In- 
come and  property  are  positively  related  but 
the  scatter  of  points  Is  loose,  with  great  In- 
dividual residuals  from  any  fitted  curve,  and 
a  high  error  of  estimate.  We  want  to  know 
which  rises  faster  as  they  rise  together.  The 
answer  depends  on  which  we  arbitrarily  se- 
lect as  the  ranking  variable.  Let  us  say  we 
rank  by  Income  on  the  abscissa  and  And  the 
top  10%  have  30%  of  the  Income  and  25% 
of  the  property  (a  hypothetical  number).  It 
looks  as  though  the  property  tax  Is  regressive. 
But  now  rank  them  by  property  on  the  ordi- 
nate. The  top  10%  are  now  a  different  group — 
we  have  taken  a  stratum  of  points  at  right 
angles  to  the  original  column.  Some  of  the 
humble  have  been  exalted,  and  the  mighty 
laid  low.  This  top  10%  has  say  50%  of  the 
property  and  2^"    of  the  Income,  and  the 
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property  tax  looks  progressive  (In  terms  of 
income ) .» 

When  the  Census  of  Housing  ranks  fam- 
ilies by  Income,  rent  payments  do  not  keep 
up  with  Income. •»  But  ranking  them  by  value 
of  dwelling  units,  value  quintuples  while  In- 
come only  doubles."  That  Is  the  difference  a 
technical  detail  or  two  can  make. 

So  which  top  10%  do  we  mean?  Most 
studies  have  uncritically  chosen  Income  as 
the  prop>er  ranking  variable,  by  assumption, 
thus  practically  preordaining  the  conclu- 
sion— and  largely  Invalidating  It. 

The  Chicago  school  of  permanent  Income 
hypotheslziers  have  counterattacked  sharply 
on  the  housing  salient.  Margaret  Reld  «  un- 
dertook to  narrow  the  scatter  of  points  by 
removing  random  year-to-year  Income 
changes.  She  related  housing  to  a  definition 
of  permanent  income,  and  came  up  with  in- 
come-elasticity of  demand  for  housing  well 
above  unity. 

One  of  Reld's  methods  of  avoiding  regres- 
sion fallacy  was  the  Inter-area  comparison, 
where  data  are  grouped  by  a  neutral  variable 
(neighborhood)  which  is  neither  housing  nor 
Income.  Brodsky  has  repeated  this  for  Cen- 
sus Tracts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  His 
findings  strike  me  because  he  Is  a  geographer 
who  Is  not  concerned  with  the  permanent 
Income  or  regresslvlty  question  and  presents 
his  findings  just  as  Interesting  facts.  He  finds 
residential  improvement  values  rise  with  the 
1.3  pyower  of  income;  land  values  rise  •with 
the  1.8  power."^ 

Muth  has  refined  and  expanded  Reld's 
methods.  He  now  suggests  1.2  or  1.3  as  cor- 
rect Income-elasticities  of  demand  for  hous- 
lng.*>  Lee  has  criticized  Reld's  methods  and 
come  up  with  an  elasticity  of  about  .81.  How- 
ever, Lee's  data  were  too  small  a  sample  to 
lean  on  heavily,  and  more  Important  they 
excluded  land.*"  We  have  seen  that  land  Is 
the  most  progressive  share  of  housing,  so 
this   biases   Lee's   findings   downwards. 

Another  needed  correction  Is  the  treat- 
ment of  realized  capital  gains.  Say  an  asset 
rises  slowly  for  twenty  years  and  Is  sold.  In 
the  year  of  sale,  rep>orted  income  Is  high,  but 
property  taxes  are  normal  or  fall.  In  the  first 
19  years  there  were  property  taxes  and  no 
reported  Income.  This  creates  a  statistical 
Illusion  of  regresslvlty.  If  accrual  of  value 
were  treated  as  current  Income,  the  Illusion 
would  be  dispelled. 

Another  needed  correction  Is  the  treat- 
ment of  normal  life-cycles  of  accumulation 
and  liquidation.  It  is  normal  for  the  retired 
elderly  to  draw  on  savings  In  years  of  low  In- 
come, and  get  help  from  children,  If  needed, 
to  hang  onto  property  the  children  will  In- 
herit. The  property  tax  which  has  not  been 
regressive  In  a  lifetime  sense  looks  regres- 
sive when  no  correction  la  made  for  this 
statistical  Illusion. 

But  these  are  only  glancing  blows.  The 
central  question  Is,  why  rank  by  Income  at 
all — any  concept  of  income?  When  we  do 
that  we  accept  Income-fundamentallsm,  a 
kind  of  philosophical  Imperallsm  where  Ad- 
Justed  Gross  Income  on  Form  1040  Is  the 
basic  reference  datum  against  which  to  meas- 
ure and  Judge  everjrthlng.  "Similar  circum- 
stances" mean  similar  AGI,  and  similar  cir- 
cumstances deserve  similar  taxes.  In  effect 
this  means  we  Judge  the  property  tax  on  the 
basis  of  how  closely  It  resembles  the  Incom.e 
tax.  In  every  detail.  Since  nothing  resem- 
bles the  Income  tax  so  much  as  the  Income 
tax,  the  property  tax  looks  Inferior. 

Again,  the  concept  called  "Income-elastic- 
ity of  demand  for  wealth"  contains  Implicit 
Income — Chauvinism.  It  Implies  one-way 
causation :  Income  causes  wealth.  But  wealth 
also  causes  Income,  and  as  Klein  points  out 
that  changes  the  rules  for  relating  them." 
No  longer  can  Income  be  the  simple  ranking 
variable. 

If  the  property  tax  had  no  rationale  of  Its 
own  we  would  be  forced  to  accept  Income 
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fundamentalism.  But  If  the  property  tax  has 
a  rationale,  then  It  Is  legitimate  to  rank  by 
wealth,  and  fault  the  Income  tax  for  falling 
to  tax  large  properties  adequately.  Here  is 
an   outline  rationale   for  the   property   tax. 

1.  "AblUty-to-pay"  derives  from  wealth  as 
well  as  current  Income.  James  Tobln,  Arnold 
Zellner,  Taylor  and  Houthakker,  Harold 
Somers,  and  others  have  stressed  this  lately. 
The  old  cliche  that  "taxes  are  paid  out  of 
Income"  Is  as  empty  as  the  one  that  we  con- 
sume "out  of  income."  We  spend  money,  and 
It  Is  not  labelled. 

2.  The  property  tax  asserts  a  public  equity 
In  land  which  was  won  and  Is  defended  by 
Joint  efforts,  and  whose  value  derives  from 
public  works  and  spillovers,  not  from  the 
owner's  efforts.  It  exempts  hiunan  effort, 
thus  rewarding  service  to  the  community  and 
denying  the  state  any  equity  In  the  bodies 
of  its  citizens  whose  freedom  and  dignity  Is 
thus  enhanced  In  their  capacity  as  human 
beings,  as  distinct  from  owners  of  wealth. 

3.  Proi)erty  taxes  reduce  the  differential 
effect  of  Inherited  wealth  on  the  current 
generation.  They  strike  directly  at  concen- 
tration of  economics  and  other  power  based 
on  wealth,  promoting  comp>etltlon  and  equal 
opp>ortunlty.  Property  as  collateral  Is  a  source 
of  Invisible  income  (credit  rating).  Taxing 
property  reduces  the  differential  advanuige 
of  the  rich  in  credit  rationing. 

4.  Property  Income  of  a  given  dollar  value 
places  the  receiver  on  a  higher  welfare  phone 
than  labor  Income,  because  he  needn't  work 
for  It.  $10,000  a  year  received  by  dint  of 
working  long  hours  In  a  coal  mine  with 
black  lung  disease  Is  not  the  same  as  $10,000 
plus  a  life  of  ease. 

5.  The  property  tax  Is  needed  to  plug  loop- 
holes In  the  Income  tax,  which  Is  Inexorably 
devolving  Into  a  payroll  tax. 

If  one  finds  that  rationale  compelling,  then 
the  proper  approach  is  to  rank  by  wealth. 
Doing  so,  one  finds  that  property  is  used 
regresslvely.  I.e.  the  larger  holdings  generate 
less  taxable  sales  and  Income  per  dollar  of 
wealth.  Thus  In  the  Milwaukee  Industries 
reported  In  Table  1,  ranking  by  value,  the 
top  10%  who  have  89%  of  the  value  have 
only  69%  of  the  employees. 

If  one  likes  the  property  tax  rationale 
partly  but  not  wholly,  then  he  may  follow 
WelIUs  and  Roberts  »  who  tell  us  that  to  avoid 
regression  fallacy  a  valid  way  to  compare 
two  populations  is  to  compare  their  standard 
deviations  or  other  measure  of  variability. 
If  there  Is  less  Income  than  property  In  the 
upper  groups,  the  variability  of  the  Income 
distribution  will  be  less.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  Is  so  (Table  1) .  Table  1  only  gives 
the  top  group,  but  In  each  case  I  have  com- 
puted Glnl  (or  Lorenz  concentration)  ratios 
for  the  entire  distribution,  and  they  are  as 
you  would  expect  much  higher  than  for  In- 
come. (The  Glnl  ratio  is.  In  my  experience, 
closely  correlated  with  the  coefficient  of 
dispersion.) 

The  more  we  correct  for  regression  fallacy, 
then,  the  more  progressive  the  property  tax 
looks. 

D.  On  defining  income  and  wealth 

Dick  Netzer,  like  others,  uses  AGI  as  the 
reference  standard  against  which  to  match 
the  property  tax  and  find  It  regressive.'"  A 
certain  citizen  In  1970  reported  no  AGI,  but 
heavy  property  taxes,  which  might  make  the 
property  tax  quite  regressive  were  It  not 
Ronald  Reagan.  Yet  he  Is  not  sUone,  and  It 
seems  harsh  to  select  a  measure  that  makes 
the  property  tax  regressive  because  It  Is  the 
only  tax  many  rich  men  pay.  General  Op- 
penheimer  has  written  a  fine  set  of  manuals 
on  how  to  reach  Zero  AGI  by  losing  money 
farming,"  and  they  work  so  well  that  taxable 
farm  income  Is  down  to  about  $3  billions 
while  the  USDA  estimates  farm  income  at 
$14  billions."  I  do  not  think  that  AGI  will  do. 

It  Is  not  Just  farming.  Property  Is  the 
paramount  tax  shelter.   How  does  It   cover 
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thee?  Let  me  count  the  ways.  There  is  ex- 
pensing of  Intangibles  and  soil  and  water 
conservation,  percentage  depletion,  capital 
gains  rates,  deferred  realization,  non-dlstri- 
butlon  of  profits,  non-realization,  conversion 
of  Interest  into  cost  recovery  by  watered  .sales 
prices,  accelerated  depreciation,  multiple  de- 
preciation, de  facto  expensing  of  capital  im- 
provements, deduction  of  interest,  covert 
write-off  of  undepreciated  land  value,  de- 
ferral of  tax  beyond  date  cf  sale,  and  mai:y 
others. 

At  the  s.^me  time,  property  Is  a  large  source 
of  Income  that  is  not  counted  in  AGI.  Un- 
realized accruals  and  imputed  income  are  the 
most   obvious,   and  each   is  a  huge   it«m 

Thus  the  ownership  of  property  tends  on 
a  large  scale  to  reduce  AGI  and  Increase  real 
Income.  When  we  rank  by  -'VGI.  property 
owners  move  Into  lower  brackets  than  they 
belong;  nonowners  move  Into  higher  brack- 
ets. Property  tax  payments  move  into  the 
lower  brackets,  pre-ordaining  a  finding  of  re- 
gresslvlty which  Is  totally  illusor>- 

At  least  two  studies  liave  sought  to  cor- 
rect for  the  Reagan  Effect.  Both  corrected 
only  partially,  and  with  spectacular  results 
The  Survey  Research  Center  made  the  tax 
progressive  simply  by  including  Imputed  In- 
come." Bralnin  and  Germanis  do  a  similar 
Job  with  California  data." 

Another  common  method  Is  to  define  prop- 
erty tax  payments  as  only  the  net  burden 
aifter  deducting  payments  from  taxable  In- 
come. This  is  to  Impute  a  regressive  feature 
of  the  income  tax  to  the  property  tax.  T'hat 
wotild  be  wrong  at  best,  but  more  so  when 
one  Is  comparing  the  property  tax  with  the 
Income  tax  Itself. 

If  one  does  choose  to  evaluate  the  two  taxes 
Jointly,  he  should  note  above  all  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  moved  far  toward 
abandoning  the  taxation  of  property  Income. 
That  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  hundred 
loopholes,  available  to  property  but  not  to 
the  poor  stiff  with  his  W-2  Form.  Equity  sug- 
gests that  state  and  local  treasuries  move 
in  on  this  unpreempted  tax  base. 

Definition  of  the  property  tax  base  Is  also 
a  source  of  serious  error  in  a  number  of 
studies  based  on  cash  rents.  Netzer  for  ex- 
ample assumes  that  property  taxes  are  pro- 
portional to  rents.*''  They  aren't.  Tlie  base  is 
not  rent  but  capital  value.  The  poor  live  In 
declining  neighborhoods  and  buildings  near- 
Ing  abandonment,  where  capital  value  is  a 
very  low  multiple  of  rent.  Rents  include  high 
costs  for  collection,  turnover,  damage,  loss 
of  status,  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  gen- 
eral unpleasantness.  In  Milwaukee's  "Inner 
Core"  or  slum  area  the  rule  of  thumb  la  you 
pay  30  months'  rent  to  buy  a  dwelling  unit 
Tenant  Incomes  are  low,  but  higher  than 
such  capital  values.  The  rich  live  In  new 
buildings  of  long  future  life  In  appreciating 
neighborhoods.  Incomes  are  high,  but  nor- 
mally less  than  half  of  lot  cr  acreage  plus 
house  values. 

It  Is  true  that  slums  are  often  overasse.ssed. 
but  again,  maladministration  is  the  fault  of 
administrators.  The  property  tax  in  concept 
Is  progressive  precisely  because  It  is  based 
on  capital  value.  Owners  of  appreciating 
property  often  complain  that  capital  value 
as  a  base  hits  them  harder  than  would  cur- 
rent Income  or  service  flow  as  a  base,  and 
they  are  right.  That  Is  precisely  what  makes 
the  property  tax,  correctly  administered,  so 
progressive. 
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NEW  TWIST  FOR  AIRMAIL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  in  recent  years — prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Po.stal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970— there  have  been  formal  and 
informal  proposals  for  merger  of  airmail 
and  first-class  postage  into  a  single  pri- 
ority service. 

Such  a  merger  never  came  about.  Fur- 
ther, no  such  merger  has  been  proposed 
to  date  by  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service 
in  its  recommendations  for  changes  to 
the  new  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

So,  the  system  of  years'  standing  re- 
mains: 

First,  airmail  postage— now  11  cents 
per  ounce — provides  priority  transporta- 
tion by  air:  and 

Second,  first-class  postage— now  8 
cents  per  ounce— provides  fastest  pos- 
sible ground  transportation  of  the  mail. 
Further,  it  may  include,  at  U.S.  Postal 
Service  discretion,  carriage  by  air  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

On  the  manifest  of  an  airline  flight, 
I  am  told  that  priorities  are  in  this  or- 
der: confirmed  passengers  and  their  bag- 


gage, regular  airmail,  air  cargo,  and  fi- 
nally—at  a  reduced  rate— first-class 
mail  as  designated  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  the  extent  space  is  available 
on  the  individual  flight. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  and  has  been. 

Now,  it  has  come  to  light  that  the  U  S 
Postal  Service  has  a  new  scheme  for 
handling  airmail.  You  might  call  it  a 
reverse  twist  on  space-available  handling 
for  first  class. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  asked  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  permission 
to  decide  whether  airmail— that  is,  mail 
carrj-ing  an  airmail  stamp  at  11  cents- 
may  be  carried  either  as  priority  airmail 
or  mixed  with  space-available  first  class 
on  which  only  first-class  postage  of  8 
cents  has  been  paid. 

If  approved  by  the  CAB,  the  con- 
sumer would  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  letter  he  posts  with  an  air- 
mail stamp  actually  will  be  routed  as 
airmail  or,  instead,  will  be  included  ar- 
bitrarily with  first-class  mail  which  may 
be  transported  by  air  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis 

To  provide  air  shipment  for  first-class 
mail  on  a  space-available  basis  is  a  bo- 
nus to  the  individual  mailer  who  pays 
only  first-class  postage. 

But,  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
dump  airmail  in  with  first  class  await- 
ing space-available  shipment  would  be 
to  deny  the  consumer  the  priority  air- 
mail handling  for  which  he  has  paid  a 
premium. 

Indeed,  instead  of  priority  service,  the 
airmail  letters  mixed  with  first  class 
very  possibly  could  be  delayed  should  the 
space-available  allocation  evaporate  due 
to  weather  or  unexpected  priority  traf- 
fic. 

It  would  be  nice  to  hear  occassionally 
of  Improvements  in  postal  service,  in- 
stead of  constant  deterioration.  The  job 
of  the  new  corporation— as  with  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Post  Office  Departmenl^ls 
to  provide  efficient  and  reliable  mail  serv- 
ice. 


THE  PARTY'S  OVER 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last 
several  years,  this  Nation  has  seen  an 
endless  stream  of  self-criticism  from  its 
politicians,  scholars,  and  artists.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  such  introspection  is 
helpful  when  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering what  can  be  changed  to  im- 
prove a  situation.  Much  of  these  writings 
and  statements  have  been  totally  nega- 
tive in  character. 

Two  recent  articles  do  an  excellent  job 
of  analyzing  some  of  our  problems  and 
make  some  specific  recommendations. 
One,  "A  Foolish  Americanism — Utopi- 
anism"  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  on  November  14,  1971,  and  the 
second,  "The  Party's  Over"  appeared  in 
the  March  1972  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  articles  are  very  provoca- 
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tive  and  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Nov.  14,  1971] 

A  Foolish   Americanism — Utopianism 
(By  Irving  Krlstol) 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  provided  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  two 
imaginary  speeches,  both  of  which  he  is  duti- 
fully prepared  to  deliver.  They  deal.  In  a 
highly  general  way,  with  the  goals  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  first  speech  goes 
somewhat  as  follows: 

"Our  American  nation,  ever  since  its  foun- 
dation, has  pursued  the  Ideal  of  a  world 
without  war.  TUla  Ideal — the  abolition  of 
war — has  been  the  ultimate  foxindatlon  of 
our  foreign  policy,  despite  all  circumstantial 
changes  of  strategy  and  tactics.  The  Ideal  Is 
as  alive  today,  In  our  hearts  and  minds,  as  It 
ever  was.  This  Administration  Is  dedicated 
to  pursuing  It  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and 
with  all  the  patience  and  skill  that  Is  neces- 
sary. We  seek,  by  our  policies,  to  create  a 
world  In  which  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
will  become  but  a  horrible  memory.  In  which 
men  wUl,  iinder  the  conditions  of  a  just  and 
secure  peace,  live  harmoniously  and  crea- 
tively together.  We  seek  a  world  without  war, 
without  bloodshed,  without  poverty,  without 
oppression  or  discrimination.  Such  a  world, 
I  am  convinced.  Is  within  our  reach  if  only 
the  statesmen  of  all  nations  are  sufficiently 
farslghted  to  seize  the  opportunity.  I  am  con- 
fident, moreover,  that  they  wUl  display  such 
farsightedness,  and  will  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  universal  and  enduring  peace 
Blip  from  their  grasp.  The  people  of  the 
world— the  people  of  all  nations — demand 
such  a  peace.  We  shall  betray  their  aspira- 
tions, and  shall  certainly  be  held  to  account, 
if  •  -e  fail  to  resolve  our  quarrels  and  conflicts 
so  as  to  make  man's  dream  of  permanent 
peace  a  reality  in  our  own  time." 

What  would  happen  If  the  President  gave 
this  speech  (In  a  considerably  lengthier  ver- 
sion, of  course)?  It  Is  fair  to  predict — It  Is 
Indeed  absolutely  certain — that  nothing 
would  happen.  It  Is  a  perfectly  conventional 
speech,  of  a  kind  that  many  Presidents  have 
given  many  times.  The  press  corps  would 
yawn  over  the  familiar  cliches;  the  citizenry 
would  scan  the  headline  ("President  Reaf- 
firms Goal  of  World  Peace")  and  then  turn 
to  the  sports  or  financial  pages;  the  heads 
of  all  nations  would  formally  Indicate  their 
approval  of  these  noble  sentiments;  and  "In- 
formed sources"  In  Washington  would  ex- 
plain that  It  Is  too  early  to  tell  what  sig- 
nificance, If  any,  the  speech  had  for  any 
particular  area  of  American  foreign  policy. 
As  I  said:  nothing  would  happen. 

Now,  let  us  have  the  President  deliver  a 
rather  different  speech — our  second  version. 
And  let  It  proceed  somewhat  as  follows: 

"This  American  nation,  ever  since  Its 
foundation  has  for  the  most  part  pursued 
its  national  interests  In  a  moderate  and  pru- 
dent way.  This  Administration  Is  determined 
to  continue  on  this  path  of  moderation  and 
prudence.  However,  we  are  well  aware  that 
there  Is  no  guaranteed  path  to  peace  with 
Justice.  True,  men  have  always  dreamed  of 
perpetual  peace,  and  presumably  always  wUl. 
This  dream  Is  a  noble  one,  and  a  man  must 
be  deficient  In  humanity  not  to  have  felt  Its 
appeal.  But  let  us  remember:  It  Is  a  dream, 
whereas  we  live  out  our  lives  In  a  real  and 
material  world  that  Is  governed,  not  by 
dreams,  but  by  limited  possibilities.  In  this 
real  and  material  world,  conflict  between  men 
and  war  between  nations  appear  to  be  per- 
manent features  of  the  human  condition.  It 
has  always  been  so;  we  must,  If  we  are  to  be 
responsible  statesmen,  assume  that  It  always 
will  be  so.  I  shall  minimize  our  chances  of 
experiencing  vs^r;  If  war  Is  unavoidable,  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  limit  Its  extent  and  the 
mischief  it  Is  bound  to  create;  and  whether 
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I  am  able  to  limit  it  or  not,  I  shall  always  do 
my  utmost  to  ensure  that  the  war  we  shall 
be  engaged  in  will  be  a  just  war,  and  will  be 
justly  conducted.  I  cannot  promise  you  a 
world  without  war,  but  such  a  promise  is  in- 
herently fraudulent.  But  I  can  promise  that 
we  shall  conduct  our  foreign  affairs  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  honorable  fashion,  that  we 
shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able compromise  of  our  differences  with  other 
nations,  and  that  whatever  calamities  befall 
us  will  be  as  little  as  possible  of  our  own 
making." 

What  would  happen  If  the  President  gave 
this  speech?  One's  Imagination  Is  Inadequate 
to  the  prospect.  It  Is  fair  to  predict,  however, 
that  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of 
stunned  sUence,  a  storm  of  censure  would 
gather  round  the  President's  head.  The  press 
corps  would  explode  with  moral  Indignation, 
and  the  headlines  this  time  would  be  eye- 
catching ("President  Denounces  Peace  as  Im- 
possible Dream");  the  citizenry  would  be 
alarmed;  the  heads  of  all  nations  would  ex- 
press concern  at  "the  new  American  belliger- 
ency"; only  the  "Informed  sources"  in  Wash- 
ington would  remain  steady,  explaining  that 
It  Is  too  early  to  tell  what  significance.  If 
any.  the  speech  had  for  any  particular  area 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

And  yet — what  Is  wrong  with  the  second 
speech?  I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  It.  It  is.  in  every  respect,  superior  to 
the  meaningless  banalities  of  the  first  speech. 
It  reads  5,000  years  of  human  experience 
truthfully  and  sagaciously,  and  it  aimounces 
the  results  of  this  reading  with  a  pleasing  di- 
rectness and  candor.  It  Is  a  statesman's 
speech — whereas  the  first  version  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  politician's  speech.  True,  It 
is  an  American  statesman's  speech;  not  every- 
one would  agree  that  this  nation's  foreign 
policy  has  always  displayed  such  moderation 
and  prudence.  But  that  sort  of  bias  Is  com- 
prehensible, easily  discountable  and  even 
Justifiable — after  all.  Presidents  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  not  supposed  to  be  objective 
and  neutral  political  philosophers. 

So  the  question  arises:  If  the  second  speech 
Is  so  much  stiperlor  to  the  first,  why  Is  It  that 
no  President  would  ever  dare  to  make  It? 
Why  Is  It  that,  If  the  President  were  to  say 
that  no  reasonable  man  can  expect  enduring 
peace  on  earth  until  the  day  that  our  Re- 
deemer cometh.  this  would  be  regarded  as  a 
terrible,  cynical  blasphemy — even  though  It 
Is  recognizably  one  of  the  most  venerable 
platitudes  of  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  tradition? 
What  Is  It  about  our  political  condition  that 
constrains  our  leaders  to  define  politics  as  the 
pursuit  of  Impossible  dreams?  Are  we  the 
most  high-minded  people  who  ever  lived,  or 
the  most  hypocritical? 

To  that  last  question,  the  answer  is:  If  you 
are  extraordinarily  high-minded  to  your  po- 
litical pronouncements,  you  are  bound  In  the 
nature  of  things  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
hypocritical.  But  It  Is  only  in  the  last  half 
century  or  so  that  high-minded  hypocrisy  has 
completely  driven  statesmanlike  reasonable- 
ness out  of  the  American  public  forum.  The 
point  Is  Important  and  not  at  all  self-evident 
to  our  smog-beclouded  eyes,  so  It  Is  worth  a 
bit  of  elaboration. 

The  United  States  has  always  had,  by  his- 
torical standards,  quite  ambitious  ideological 
ends  of  a  timeless  and  umversal  nature. 
George  Santayana,  echoing  the  worldly  wis- 
dom of  Old  Europe,  could  dismiss  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  as  "a  salad  of  illu- 
sions." But  these  "illusions"  represe.Tted  a 
deep  emotional  commitment  by  a  new  na- 
tional community  to  the  Idea  that  govern- 
ment— all  government,  everywhere — ^should 
be  subservient  to  the  citizen's  Individual  life, 
his  personal  liberty  and  his  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. True,  and  Inevitably,  this  fundamental 
document  of  the  American  credo  was  In- 
volved In  hypocrisy  from  the  outset :  It  care- 
fully refrained  from  saying  anything  about 
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"the  peculiar  Institution"  of  slavery  which 
then  flourished  in  this  country.  Nevertheless, 
one  cannot  begin  to  understand  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  its  history  unless  one  appre- 
ciates the  extent  to  which  our  literature,  our 
Journalism,  our  philosophy,  our  politic^  was 
shaped  by  this  powerful  ideolog-lcai  commit- 
meiit.  One  does  not  exaggerate  when  one  calls 
it  a  kind  of  Messianic  commitment  to  a  re- 
demptive mission:  Tlie  United  States  was  to 
be  "a  city  .  .  set  on  an  hill,"  "a  light  unto 
the  nations,"  exemplifying  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  tht  common  man  In  less  fortunate 
countries,  and  encouraging  him  to  establish  a 
liberal  and  democratic  regime  like  unto  ours. 

So,  In  a  sense,  the  United  States  can  be 
said  to  be  the  most  ideolopica:  of  all  na- 
tions— far  more  ideological  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  In.stance,  whose  officla;  political 
orthodoxy  has  ne-.er  been  able  t-ci  s;::k  deep 
roots,  has  never  become  a  popular  civil  re- 
ligion, a  consensual  orthodoxy,  a.-;  has  hap- 
pened here.  But.  in  another  se:;se,  the  United 
States  can  also  be  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  least  Ideological  of  nation.s  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment, 
as  Incarnated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, there  was  another  and,  for  a  long 
time,  equally  powerful  p>ol:tical  tr.idltlon 
that  prevailed  In  the  United  States  This 
political  tradition,  rooted  in  centuries  of 
British  political  experience  and  in  British 
constitutional-Juridical  thought,  found  ex- 
pre.-ision  in  the  Constitution — a  document 
that  (unlike  the  contemporary  French  Revo- 
lutionary constitutions)  was  far  niL.re  a  law- 
yer's Job  of  w-ork  than  a  social  philo.Mipher's. 
There  Is  nothing  particularly  grand  or  vi- 
sionary or  Utopian  in  the  language  of  the 
Constitution.  It.s  eloquence,  where  K  exists, 
is  the  eloquence  of  British  Jurist*  a.-  carried 
over  and  preserved  in  American  legal  educa- 
tion. And  it  proceeds  to  establish  a  mundane 
government  based  on  a  very  prosaic  estimate 
of  men's  capacities  to  subordinate  passion  to 
reason,  prejudice  to  benevolence,  self-interest 
to  the  public  good. 

For  more  than  a  century,  these  two  tradi- 
tions coexisted  amiably  If  uneasily  in  Ameri- 
can life.  The  exultant  prophetlc-utoplan 
tradition  was  always  the  more  popular;  it 
represented,  as  It  were,  the  vernacular  of 
American  political  discourse.  It  was,  and  is, 
the  natural  rhetoric  of  the  journalist  and  the 
political  candidate,  both  of  whom  instinc- 
tively seek  to  touch  the  deepest  sjirings  of 
American  sentiment.  In  contract,  :hc  n  in- 
stitutional-legal tradition  supplied  the  rhe- 
toric for  official  occasions  and  for  the  offli- 
clal  business  of  government — for  Presi- 
dential messages,  debates  In  Congress,  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  the  like. 

Andrew  Jackson,  for  example,  was  a  rad- 
ical populist  in  his  time,  and  when  he 
vetoed  the  bank  bill  In  1832.  his  followers 
celebrated  this  ris  "driving  the  money  chang- 
ers from  the  temple."  He  himself,  however. 
In  sending  his  message  to  the  Senate,  began 
It  as  follows: 

-'The  bill  'to  modify  and  continue'  the  act 
entitled  'An  .'^ct  to  Incorporate  the  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank'  was  presented  to  me 
on  the  4th  July  Instant.  Having  considered 
it  with  that  solemn  regard  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  which  the  day  was  cal- 
culated to  in-pire,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  ought  not  to  become  a  law  1 
herewith  return  It  to  the  Senate,  In  which 
It  originated,  with  my  objections. 

•-A  bank  of  the  United  States  is  in  many 
respects  convenient  for  the  Government  and 
useful  to  the  people  Entertaining  this  opin- 
ion, and  deeply  impres^d  with  the  belief 
that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  the  existing  bank  are  unauthor- 
ized by  the  rnn.stltution,  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  states,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  I  felt  It  my  duty 
iit  an  early  period  of  my  Administration  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  prac- 
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.    of  organizing  an  Institution  con- 

ng  all  Its  advantages  and  obviating  these 

■ctlons.    I    sincerely    regret    that    In    the 

before  me  I  can  perceive  none  of  those 

ificatlons    of    the    bank    charter    -Ahlch 

necessary,    In    my    opinion,   to   make    It 

D.itlble  with  Justice,  with  sound  policy, 

1th  the  Constitution  of  our  country." 

Is  •high"  mode  of  discourse — without 

,  without  demagogy,  without  bombast — 

then  thought  to  be  the  normal  way  In 

ch    the    American    Government    should 

,ge  In  public  conversation  with  Its  own 

le  or  with  the  world  at  large.  Concur- 

y.  the  political  vernacular  was  infused 

a  declamatory  passion.  John  L.  OSulU- 

a  Jacksonlan  Democrat  Journalist  who 

^juently  became  a  leading  popular  expo- 

of  the  United  States'  "Manifest  Destiny" 

xpand  over  the  entire   continent,  com- 

1  an  endless  stream  of  demagoglc-pro- 

,c  editorials.  They  are  perfect  specimens 

ihelr  type.  Thus  he  WTote  In  1839: 

The  far-reaching,  the  boundless  future, 

be  the  era  of  AmericaJi  greatness.  In  Its 

alficent  domain  of  space  and  time,  the 

on  of  many  nations  Is  destined  to  manl- 

to   mankind   the   excellence   of   divine 

Iples,  to  establish  on  e.arth  the  noblest 

le  ever  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 

High — the    Sacred   and    the   True.    Its 

shall  be  a  hemisphere.  .  .  ." 

so  on  and  so  forth.  The  public  lapped 

',  and  the  Fourth  of  July  orations  con- 

<1  to  serve  It  up.  But  If  one  turns  to 

official  sutements  of  American  foreign 

•y — srtatements  by  Presidents  and  Secre- 

ips    of   State — one    Snds   almost    nothing 

his   sort.    From    George    Washington    to 

lam  McKlnley.  practically  all  such  state- 

ts  are  sober  and  measured  formulations 

sound    policy,"   composed    bv   constitu- 

il   Iaw>-er3   who  felt   the  need  to  argue 

merits  of  their  cases  before  the  bar  of 

al  and  Informed  opinion.  It  is  rare  for 

kind    of    breathless    Utopian    or    shrill 

"   'Ic  notes  to  be  sounded.  Even  at  the 

of    the    Spaiiish -American    War. 

Jln^istlc   rhetoric    was   deafening   in 

liersistence  and  intenilry.  President  Mc- 

ey's    War    Mess,age    to    Congress    was    a 

er's  brief,  arguing  the  legality  of  Amert- 

actlons,  emphasizing  their  moderate  and 

""at    qualities,    outlining    the    material 

Involved,  and  offering  only  a  minimum 

"hlgh-ldeallsm"  that  has  since  be- 

obligatory  In  Presidential  prose. 

around    the    turn    of   the    cen- 

the  Impact  of  the  Populist  and  Progres- 

movements   combined   to  establish    the 

ular  utoplan-prophetlc  rhetoric  as  the 

rhetoric   of  American   statesmen.    It 

•ned   gradually,   and    it    was    not    until 

ineteen-thlrties  that  the  victory  of  the 

cular   was   complete   and    unchallenge- 

But  It  also  happ>ened  with  a  kind  of 

momentum,    as    the   egalitarian, 

c"  temper  of  the  American  people 

trselessly  destroyed   the  last   vestiges  of 

ueo-Whlgglsh.  "republican"  cast  of  mind. 

low,   we  on   longer  find   it   in   any  way 

that  American  Presidents  should  sound 

lemagcglc  Journalists  of  yesteryear.  In- 

we  would  take  alarm  and  regard  them 

trie  if  they  sounded  like  anything 
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effects    of   this    transformation    have 

inomentous,  though  not  much  noticed 

ccmmented  upon.  Hlgh-Eown  double-talk 

)ecome  the  normal  Jargon  of  American 

-rnment.   This   flatters   and  soothes   the 

nry,   but   at   the  same   time   engenders 

permanent  credibility  gap,  instead  of  pay- 

ttention  to  what  the  Government  Ut- 

says — a   waste   of   anyone's   time — we 

id    much   energy   trying   to    figure   out 

the  Government  really  means.  Official 

isi-offlclal  state  documents,  for  the  his- 

orlati  of  today,  have  become  trivial,  super- 

and  unreliable  sources  of  information. 

historian  of   Abraham   Lincoln's   period 
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would  dare  minimize  the  importance  of  what 
he  said  during  his  debates  wtlh  Douglas  or 
In  his  two  inaugural  addresses;  no  historian 
of  the  nineteen-sixties  would  bother  paying 
nearly  as  close  attention  to  the  public  words 
of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  or 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Our  public  rhetoric  has 
become  largely  ritualistic— resounding 
Utopian  cliches  that  obfuscate  a  presumed 
"Inside  story"  our  reporters  are  always  snuf- 
SAng  after. 

The  kinds  of  dangers  this  situation  creates 
in  the  area  of  American  foreign  policy  have 
been  noted  by  some  critics.  Hans  J.  Morgen- 
thau  has  pointed  out  that  the  closer  we  get 
to  the  Founding  Fathers,  the  more  sensible, 
the  more  forthright,  the  more  realistic  are 
our  official  statements  of  foreign  policy.  Con- 
versely, the  more  we  approach  the  present, 
the  windier  and  more  meaningless  they  be- 
come Even  our  vocabulary  becomes  cor- 
rupted. The  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
South  America  u.sed  to  be  'poor";  In  the 
course  of  the  past  20  years  they  became  first 
"underdeveloped,"  ajnd  now  "less-developed.  ' 
Plain  lang'uage  that  accords  with  reality  has 
become  positively  offensive  to  our  sensi- 
bilities. 

The  corruption  of  plain  language  has  been 
accompanied  by — one  might  even  say  It  has 
resulted  in — the  corruption  of  plain  speak- 
ing. No  Secretary  of  State  can  today  describe 
the  Governments  of  Greece  or  Peru  or  Bolivia 
or  Spain  or  Argentina  or  Egypt  as  what  they 
obviously  are:  military  dictatorships.  It 
would  cause  a  diplomatic  row;  these  nations 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  our  hypocrit- 
ical double-talk  that  they  would  sense  some 
sinister  Intentions  in  any  deviation  from  It. 
Similarly,  no  Secretary  of  State  could  ever 
say  that  a  particular  regime — for  example. 
the  Communist  Government  of  China — Is 
abhorrent  to  our  own  political  values  but 
that  we  are  nevertheless  prepared  to  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  it  and  do  business 
with  It,  since  it  suits  our  national  interests 
at  this  time  to  do  so.  No.  he  has  to  announce 
the  dawn  of  a  new  diplomatic  era.  a  giant 
step  to  world  peace,  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
uo'isense.  It  is  nonsense  because  he  has  no 
grounds  whatever  for  believing  this,  and  it 
13  altogether  possible  that  a  United  States- 
CiUna  rapprochement  could  heighten  the 
possibility  of  war  in  some  parts  of  the  world— 
on  the  Russian-Chinese  border,  for  instance, 
or  the  India-Pakistan  frontier. 

A  particularly  striking  Instance  of  how 
impossible  it  is  for  simple  and  incontestable 
truths  to  be  uttered  in  high  place.-;  is  pro- 
vided by  the  rhetoric  in  which  our  foreign 
aid  programs  are  cocooned.  Never  mind,  for 
the  moment,  whether  these  programs  are 
good  or  bad,  overly  generous  or  terribly  nig- 
gardly. The  one  certain  fact  about  '  these 
programs  is  that  they  cannot  even  begin  to 
do  what  they  promise:  Namelv,  in  our  life- 
time to  bring  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
"less-developed"  countries  ckjser  to  the 
American-West  European  standard.  Nothing 
can  do  that.  If  we  allow  that  India's  economy 
might  grow  at  an  uninterruptedly  rapid  rate 
(say,  10  per  cent)  for  the  next  29  years,  and 
assume  that  the  American  growth  rate  will 
sustain  Itself  at  the  modest  level  of  5  per 
cent  during  that  period,  then— because  of 
the  Initial  huge  disparity — bv  the  magic 
year  2000  the  gap  between  the  Indian  and 
American  per  capita  income  will,  in  absolute 
term.>.  be  greater  than  it  is  today.  The  notion. 
therefore,  that  any  significant  portion  of  the 
"third  world"  can  even  begin  to  "catch  up" 
to  the  West  in  the  next  generation  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Indeed,  given  the  fact  that  "less- 
developed"  countries  are  dependent  on  fairly 
high  growth  rates  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  for  their  own  economic  growth,  the 
probability  Is  that  they  will  not  "catch  up" 
anytime  In  the  next  several  generations,  and 
there  is  a  good  chance  they  may  never  "catch 
up"  at  all. 

Yet,  who  can  say  this?  No  United  States 
Government   official   can — he   would   be   de- 
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nounced  as  a  sour  pessimist  and  driven  from 
office.  No  official  or  political  leader  in  a  "less- 
developed"  country  can — he  would  be  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  and  driven  from  office. 
So,  no  one  says  It.  Instead  we  talk  grandly 
about  "economic  development"  In  a  deceitful 
and  misleading  way.  The  Inevitable  result  la 
that  the  economic  growth  which  does  take 
place  In  poorer  lands — and  many  of  them  are 
doing  quite  well,  by  historical  standards- 
is  universally  denounced  as  "inadequate."  A 
more  perfect  recipe  for  permanent  political 
instability  In  these  nations  cannot  be 
Imagined. 

Worst  of  all,  the  corruption  of  language 
and  speech  results  In  the  corruption  of 
thought.  One  has  only  to  observe  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  or  House  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committees  to  realize  that,  once  you 
surrender  the  liberty  to  speak  plainly,  you 
lose  the  capacity  to  think  clearly.  Sustained 
hypocrisy  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable 
regimens  for  the  mind:  In  the  end,  you  find 
yourself  believing  yourself  and  taking  your 
own  empty  rhetoric  seriously. 

Thus.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  truest 
proverbs  in  international  relations  that,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  enemy  of  j'our 
enemy  becomes  your  friend — even  if,  had  you 
a  freer  choice,  you  would  never  want  such  a 
friend  at  all.  All  nations  operate  on  this  es- 
sential principle,  and  the  United  States  is  no 
exception.  Yet  one  can  read  the  testimony  of 
Government  officials  and  "expert  witnesses" 
for  years  on  end  without  coming  across  a 
clear  enunciation  of  It  as  the  rationale  for 
some  aspect  of  American  policy.  We  have 
a  terrible  time  explaining  to  ourselves  that, 
Willie  we  have  an  instinctive,  democratic 
(and  healthy)  dislike  for  dictatorships,  we 
have  precious  little  control  over  the  way 
other  peoples  govern  or  misgovern  them- 
selves. Our  relations  with  other  nations,  and 
theirs  with  us,  are  determined  for  the  most 
part  by  calculations  of  mutual  advantage. 
One  gets  the  distinct  Impression  that  our 
Government  is  not  only  ashamed  to  admit  it 
engages  in  such  calculations — it  actually  Is 
reluctant  to  engage  in  them,  except  under 
the  random  pressure  of  necessity  which  It 
then  perceives  as  an  "emergency."  We  have 
been  telling  ourselves  for  so  long  that  our 
foreign  policy  proceeds  on  quite  other  prin- 
ciples that  we  have  lost  the  art  and  skill  of 
coping  with  the  principles  that  do,  in  fact, 
prevail.  Our  statesmen  are  always  reacting 
to  reality  as  an  "emergency,"  in  an  ad  hoc 
fashion,  and  having  at  the  same  time  to 
Invent  a  fancy,  "Idealistic"  motive  for  the 
most  prosaic  and  practical  actions. 

Witness  the  typically  American  fuss  and 
furor  In  recent  months  over  whether  the  elec- 
tions m  South  Vietnam  were  truly  demo- 
cratic— and  If  they  were  not,  what  we  should 
then  be  doing  about  It.  The  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  the  original  purpose  of  oxir 
Intervention  In  Vietnam  was  to  establish  par- 
liamentary government  there,  and  that  the 
absence  of  such  government  presents  us  with 
a  crisis.  But  this  Is  a  childish  assumption. 
We  did  not  Intervene  for  any  such  purpwse. 
(At  least  I  hope  we  didn't — I  can't  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  the  men  who  make  our 
foreign  policy  were  quite  that  idiotic.)  Our 
Intervention  was  to  help  establish  a  friendly, 
relatively  stable  regime  which  could  coexist 
peacefully  with  the  other  nations  of  South- 
east Asia.  If  such  a  regime  prefers  corrupt 
elections  to  the  kind  of  overt  military  dic- 
tatorship that  more  usually  prevails  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  this  Is  Its  own  affair.  It 
constitutes  no  problem  for  us — any  more 
than  does  the  fact  that  Communist  China 
prefers  to  manage  with  no  elections  at  all. 
Our  relations  with  both  of  these  Asian  na- 
tions are  based  mainly  on  considerations  of 
international  stability  and  world  peace,  not 
on  how  they  go  about  governing  themselves. 
To  be  sure,  being  an  American  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  merits  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  I  do  hope  that  the  Vietnamese 
(South  and  North)  will  at  some  time  recog- 
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nlze  these  merits.  But  I  am  also  aware  that 
these  merits  do  not  automatically  commend 
themselves  to  all  nations,  at  all  times,  every- 
where. Our  foreign  relations,  therefore,  must 
of  necessity  be  more  concerned  with  the  ex- 
ternal policies  of  any  particular  nation  than 
with  its  internal  form  of  government.  This  is 
as  true  for  South  Vietnam  as  it  Is  for  China 
or  Russia  or  Cuba.  We  are  perfectly  free,  as 
Americans,  to  be  critical  of,  or  even  to  have 
contempt  for.  their  systems  of  government. 
But.  as  Americans,  we  are  also  free  not  to  live 
there,  and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  be  more 
Interested  in  their  behavior  to  others  than  In 
their  behavior  to  themselves.  I  think  most 
Americans  would  subscribe  to  this  common- 
sense  proposition.  But  It  is  not  a  proposition 
we  would  permit  our  spokesman  at  the  United 
Nations  to  enunciate.  And  there  do  seem  to 
be  many  eminent  Americans — notably,  an 
entire  class  of  liberal  Journalists — who  have 
been  utterly  bewitched  by  our  official  plati- 
tudes. These  men  and  women,  after  traveling 
freely  throughout  South  Vietnam,  heap  scorn 
upon  its  "corrupt"  democracy.  They  then 
make  a  strictly  guided  tour  of  China  to  re- 
turn aglow  with  admiration!  One  can  only 
assume  that  such  men  and  women  think  It 
natural  to  Judge  our  allies  by  quite  Utopian 
standards,  but  are  ready  to  give  unfriendly 
nations  the  benefit  of  every  possible  doubt. 

But  It  Is  not  only  In  foreign  affairs  that 
our  Government  proceeds  by  Utopian  prom- 
ises of  future  benefits  and  hj'pocrltlcal  ex- 
planations of  actual  performance.  Our  entire 
domestic  policy  Is  suffused  with  this  same 
self-defeating  duality.  Thus,  as  a  domestic 
counterpart  to  a  "war  to  end  all  wars,"  we 
have  In  the  past  decade  launched  a  "war  to 
end  poverty."  The  very  title  of  that  crusade 
reveals  a  mindless  enthusiasm  which  could 
only  lead   to   bitter  disillusionment. 

There  are  two  ways  of  defining  poverty:  In 
absolute  terms  of  relative  terms.  The  ab- 
solute definition,  Involving  estimates  by 
Government  agencies  of  an  adequate  diet, 
adequate  shelter,  adequate  clothing  for  an 
average  famUy,  Is  relatively  easy  to  make. 
It  Is  also  largely  meaningless  In  a  context 
of  "the  abolition  of  poverty."  To  see  Just  how 
meaningless  it  Is,  one  has  only  to  report  that 
the  majority  of  welfare  famUles  In  New  York 
City  are  now  above  the  officially  determined 
"poverty  line."  Have  we  ceased  regarding 
them— have  they  ceased  regarding  them- 
selves—as poor?  Of  course  not.  If  you  take 
a  family  with  an  annual  Income  of  $3,800 
and,  one  way  or  another,  Increase  this  in- 
come to  $4,500,  you  have  helped  them  some- 
what—but you  certainly  have  not  abolished 
their  poverty,  as  gradually  promised.  The 
consequence  Is  that  the  modest  but  real 
Improvement  is  obliterated  by  an  exacerbat- 
ed snese  of  "relative  deprivation." 

Most  people,  when  they  hear  talk  of  "abol- 
ishing poverty,"  inevitably  and  Immediately 
have  In  mind  a  substantial  relative  Improve- 
ment, not  merely  a  modest  absolute  one.  They 
think  in  terms  of  elevating  all  those  below 
the  United  States  median  family  Income — ap- 
proximately $9,500  a  year— to  the  vicinity  of 
this  level.  That  does  not  look  like  such  an 
unreasonable  goal.  After  all.  families  that 
make  $9,500  a  year  have  to  watch  their 
nickels  and  dimes  if  they  are  to  make  ends 
meet.  (Ask  them,  and  they'll  tell  you— and 
they'll  be  telling  the  truth.)  But  this  Is  one 
of  those  cases  where  appearances  are  decep- 
tive, and  what  looks  like  a  reasonable  goal  Is 
In  fact  Utopian.  To  achieve  It  would  require 
either  the  creation  of  new  Income  or  the  re- 
distribution of  existing  Income  to  the  tune  of 
perhaps  $200-bllllon  a  year.'  This  Is  simply 


•One  must  remember:  If  you  establish  a 
guaranteed  minimum  family  Income  of,  say, 
$8,000  a  year,  you  are  then  faced  with  the 
problems  of  those  who  work  to  earn  $9,000  or 
»10,000.  Are  they  to  labor  for  a  measly  $1,000 
or  $2,000  a  year?  You  cannot  ask  that,  and 
they  would  not  tolerate  It  If  you  did.  So  you 
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Impossible;  there  is  no  policy,  however  "rad- 
ical," that  could  come  close  to  accomplishing 
this.  We  may  be  an  "affluent"  society  by  his- 
torical standards,  but  we  are  not  nearly  that 
affluent.  (Total  corporate  profits  last  year, 
after  taxes,  were  a  little  less  than  850-bn- 
Uon).  Yet  who  dares  to  say  so?  Instead,  our 
politicians  (and  our  Journalists  and  profes- 
sors, too)  persist  in  holding  up  this  Impos- 
sible Ideal,  with  the  quite  predictable  elTect 
of  making  people  intensely  dissatisfied  with 
social  policies  that  achieve  (though  never 
easily)  smaller  Increments  to  their  Income  or 
smaller  Improvements  of  their  condition. 

The  upshot  of  this  state  of  a.lalrs  is  that 
any  American  who,  today,  passes  his  working 
life  in  moving  from  $4,000  a  year  to  an  ulti- 
mate $9,500  Is  regarded  as  a  pathetic  victim 
of  circumstances,  a  prisoner  in  a  "dead-end 
job."  Yet  just  about  half  of  all  Americans 
pass  their  working  lives  in  thi3  way.  ai.d  are 
going  to  do  so  regardless  of  anythiiig  said  or 
done  In  Washington.  All  that  our  Utopian 
rhetoric  can  do  is  to  convince  them  that  the 
normal  wcrkiiig-class  experience — the  in- 
evitable working-class  experience,  which 
would  be  as  common  In  a  socialist  United 
States  as  In  a  capitalist  United  States — is  a 
fate  akin  to  degradation. 

Or  take  our  "welfare  problem."  Welfare 
policy  In  the  United  Stales  is  based  on  a 
very  simple — and  enormously  flattering — 
thesis  about  American  human  nature.  The 
thesis  consists  of  the  following  propositions: 
(1)  all  Americans  are  highly  motivated  to 
work  as  a  means  of  improving  their  material 
condition;  (2)  those  Americans  who  seem 
not  to  be  so  motivated  are  suffering  from 
temporary  "psychological  deprivation"  as  a 
result  of  poverty,  bad  housing,  bad  health 
and  so  on;  (3)  improve  their  material  en- 
vironment and  the  "normal"  impulse  to  self- 
betterment  win  automatically  assert  itself. 
It  Is  a  plausible  thesis  to  our  American  ears. 
Moreover,  there  la  enough  historical  experi- 
ence behind  It  to  suggest  It  Is  not  entirely 
false.  Only,  when  applied  indiscriminately,  it 
turns  out  to  be  more  false  than  true.  Some 
people,  whether  In  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, respond  according  to  this  formula.  A 
great  many  others,  however,  do  not.  It  turns 
out  there  are  lots  of  people  In  this  world, 
including  a  great  many  Americans,  who  do 
not  fill  the  American  prescription  for  "hu- 
man nature." 

Once  you  think  about  It.  this  Is  not  really 
surprising.  For  what  our  high  expectations 
and  our  high-flown  rhetoric  overlook — are 
bound  to  overlook,  because  they  are  so 
high-flying — Is  that  we  are  for  the  most  part 
talking  about  motivation  directed  toward 
small  Improvements.  You  can  motivate  al- 
most anyone  to  become  a  millionaire,  if  the 
possibility  is  offered;  but  that  possibility 
rarely  is.  And  It  Is  another  thing  entirely  to 
motivate  people  to  move  from  a  badly  paying 
situation  (say,  casual  laborer)  to  a  slightly 
better-paying  but  also  more  arduous  one 
(say.  laundry  worker  or  drill-press  operator). 
That  Is  the  kind  of  grim  motivation  you 
need  to  get  "self -sustained"  economic  growth, 
whether  among  nations  or  among  Individ- 
uals. Not  all  human  beings  are  born  with 
this  kind  of  grim  motivation- which  is  Just 
as  well,  I'd  say,  since  the  earth  would  then 
be  a  pretty  dreary,  if  Industrlotis,  place. 

In  the  absence  of  such  Ingrained  motiva- 
tion, the  usual  way  we  motivate  people — 
even  In  America — has  been  by  adding  the 
spur  of  necessity  to  the  offer  of  modest  op- 
portunity That  small  Improvement  has  to 
make  a  real  difference:    the  difference   be- 
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have  to  make  some  kind  of  supplementary 
payments  to  these  families,  too.  And  then  you 
are  fared  with  the  problem  of  those  who  work 
to  earn  $12,000  a  year — and  so  on,  and  on.  It 
Is  this  "ripple  effect"  that  makes  the  guaran- 
teed income,  at  any  level  above  a  ludicrously 
low  one,  such  a  fantastically  expensive  prop- 
osition. 


tween  squalor  and  poverty,  or  between 
poverty  and  minimum  comfort.  These  "little" 
differences — almost  invisible  to  the  middle- 
class  eye.  and  never  taken  seriously  by  mid- 
dle-class reformers — are  absolutely  crucial 
to  the  .self-Gisclpline  and  .self-respect  of 
ordinary  working  people.  They  need  to  be 
very  much  aware  of  the  costs  of  not  achiev- 
ing them,  if  the  achievement  Is  to  have  any 
merit  or  meaning  in  their  eyes. 

I  su.spect  that  all  of  this  sounds  petty, 
and  sordid,  and  mean-spirited.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  thltiklng  about  poor  people, 
and  about  ways  of  helping  poor  people,  In 
more  el.nated  terms  than  these.  And  so  we 
Introduce  snmethlng  like  our  present  wel- 
fare policies  The  policies,  at  one  swoop, 
abolish  all  those  Important  little  differences 
m  achievement  They  generously  offer  all 
poor  people  more  In  the  way  of  welfare  than 
they  can  cet  for  their  unskilled  labor  on  the 
open  market — more,  often,  than  they  would 
earn  at  the  legal  minimum  wage.  Naturally, 
these  people,  not  being  fanatics  about  work. 
move  onto  tie  welfare  rolls  In  very  large 
numbETS  To  be  precise,  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  pushed  onto  welfare  The  men 
themselves  drift  away  from  their  homes,  de- 
moralized by  the  knowledge  that  their  func- 
tion as  breadwinner  has  been  pre-empted  by 
welfare.  These  men  then  merge  Into  the 
shadows  of  street-corner  society — superflu- 
ous men.  subsisting  by  casual  labor  or  cas- 
ual crime,  men  whose  families  are  materi- 
ally no  worse  off  for  their  absence  and  would 
be  no  better  olT  for  their  presence.  Has  there 
ever  been  a  more  Ingenious  formula  for  the 
destruction  of  poor  families''  Indeed,  one 
can  fairly  speculate  how  many  middle-class 
famliies  would  hang  together"  If  the  family 
suffered  no  financial  inconvenience  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  husbai.ds  vanishing. 

Welfare  is  wreaking  devastation  on  the 
American  pt>or — making  the  child  father- 
less, the  wife  husbandless.  the  husband  use- 
less We  see  this  "welfare  explosion"  hap- 
pening and  disconcerted,  turn  this  calamity 
of  our  own  creation  Into  an  Indictment  of 
our  social  order. 

Once  you  have  put  people  on  welfare.  It 
Is  a  nasty  business  getting  them  off.  You 
can  either  (ii  cut  welfare  rates  .so  as  to 
make  It  distinctly  worth  their  while  to  go 
to  work,  or  (2)  keep  welfare  rates  high  for 
those  truly  unable  to  work — the  aged,  the 
sick,  the  disabled,  the  unemployed— but 
have  a  severe,  suspicious  welfare  bureauc- 
racy that  defines  Its  mission  as  getting  as 
many  of  the  rest  off  the  rolls  as  is  pos.^ib;p 
Neither  alternative  Is  attractive,  though  tlie 
latter  seems  to  me  considerably  more  hu- 
mane. (Its  stcial  consequences  are  also  like- 
ly to  be  beneficial,  since  we  know  that  fam- 
ilies on  welfare  tend  to  develop  social  pa- 
thologies: they  produce  relatively  more  crim- 
inals, drug  addicts.  alcohoUcs.  illegitimate 
children,  etc.)  But  the  second  option  does 
Involve  our  taking  a  more  realistic  view  of 
human  nature  and  of  human  motivation — 
and  this  we  are  most  unlikely  to  do  So 
we  shall  either  veer  toward  the  first  course, 
indiscriminately  penalizing  all  welfare  re- 
cipients in  the  name  of  "economy,"  or.  more 
probably,  we  shall  simply  stagger  on  until 
some  kind  of  social  explosion  takes  place. 
It  really  is  a  curious  phenomenon  we  are 
witnessing:  a  nation  preferring  to  live  under 
a  perpetual,  self-inflicted  indictment  of 
"social  Injustice,"  and  amidst  an  ever-sweil- 
Ing  and  ever-more-demoralized  population 
on  the  dole,  rather  than  revise  its  utterly 
fanciful  and  Utopian  idea  of  human  nature 
There  cannot  have  been  many  instances  in 
history  of  such  high-minded  rnasochlsm  We 
may  even  be  the  first. 

WTiat  Is  true  of  welfare  Is  even  more  bla- 
tantly true  of  our  other  social  problems  Our 
Utopian  Illusions  always  are  preferred  to 
realistic  assessments  of  human  beings,  and 
to  the  world  in  which  real  human  beings  live. 
In  no  area  are  the  ravages  of  American 
utoplanlsm  more  visible  than  In  education. 
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Here  Intellectual  fads  and  fashions  reign 
su|>reme.  all  of  them  exultant  In  promise,  all 
of  them  negligible  In  accomplishment.  Our 
pre  fessional  educators  today  are  perpetually 
an  1  enthusiastically  engaged  In  deception 
an  1  self-deception.  In  part  out  of  nece.sslty. 
In  Dart  because  they  actually  feel  this  Is  their 
"responsibility."  We  know  a  great  deal  about 
th<  relationship  between  schools  and  aca- 
demic acl.ievement.  But  it  is  the  rare  educa- 
tor who  dares  to  say  what  we  know,  to  chal- 
ler  ge  the  sovereign  platitudes  as  to  what  a 
Bci  ool  can  do  to  the  young  people  who  enter 
It. 
^e 


know  from  the  Coleman  Report  and 
studies,  for  Instance,  that  there  is  prac- 
ticably no  correlation  between  the  physical 
t    of    our    schools    and    the    academic 
levement  of  our  students.  We  may  desire 
'.   well-equipped  schools  for  all  sorts  of 
ons.    They    may    be   good    reasons;    they 
,•  even,   in  some  vague  sense,  qualify  as 
educational"  reasons:  but  they  are  not  aca- 
deiplc  reasons.  Students  learn  as  well  In  old, 
it   school   buildings  as  in   new,  shiny 
or  they  learn  as  little  in  the  latter  as 
the    former.    Middle-class    parents    who 
they    are    Improving    their   children's 
ic    potential    by   sending   them    to   a 
new    school    with    a    flne    library,     a 
•uifiptuous  gymnasium,  a  lovely  lunchroom 
kidding  themselves.  So  are  slum  parents 
think  that  their  children's  academic  po- 
tei^lal  Is  weakened  by  old  buildings,  cramped 
lums  ^or  gymnasium) ,  shabby  lunch- 
paltry  libraries  (or  no  library).  What 
tjermlnes  a  child's  academic  achievement 
is  genetic  endowment  plus  the  values  and 
Ivatlon  he  acquires  at  home.  All  the  rest 
have    signlflcant    consequences    for    a 
d'=    Ufe-style,    his    appearance,    perhaps 
d  I  myself  regard  this  as  the  utmost  Im- 
nt  function  of  schools)  what  we  call  his 
ter."  But  it  will  have  little  to  do  with 
academic  achievement, 
.•en  class  size  turns  out  to  have  nothing 
with  academic  achievement.  There  are. 
ny  view,  good  reasons — having  to  do  with 
role  of  the  teacher  as  an  "adult  model" 
the   process  of   "character   formation  " — 
preferring  smaller  clasees  to  larger  ones, 
they  are  not  academic  reasons   Whether 
ass  has  20  pupils  or  30  or  even  40  simply 
"t    matter.    Students    who    do    well    In 
smiU  classes  will  do  well  in  large  ones.  Stu- 
dei(t5  who  do  poorly  in  Isu-ge  classes  will  do 
better   in   small   ones.   This   subject   has 
studied  to  death  by  generations  of  ed- 
ucsjtional    researchers,   and   the   results   are 
lustve. 
^Nevertheless,   the   educator   who   dares   to 
uttpr     these    truths    publicly    Is    Instantly 
as,    at    best,    an    eccentric     His 
ons    are    marked    as    "controversial" — 
thcjugh  they  are  not — whereas  an  educator 
stresses   the    academic    Importance    of 
schools  and  small  classes  Is  simply  seen 
tediously    "sound."    Every   year,    In    New 
City,  a  furious  debate  breaks  out  when 
statistics  on   the   reading   levels   In   the 
schools  are  made  available.  These  sta- 
always  show  that  the  average  reading 
Is  in  New  York's  schools  are  lower  than 
national  averaige — and  they  usually  show 
with  each  year,  they  are  steadily  falling 
below    the    rational    average.     The 
pul^licatlon   of   these  figures  always  shocks, 
ys  provokes  front-page  news  stories.  But 
from    being    shocking    these    statistics 
't  even  newsworthy,  since  they  are  per- 
ly  predictable.  The  reason  that   reading 
in  New  York's  schools  are  falling  away 
frojn  the  national  average  Is  that  an  ever- 
sing  percentage  of  our  students  come 
very  low-Income  families  that  are  also 
transient    and    generally    problem- 
rldtlen  families.  The  children  In  these  fam- 
3how  low  academic  motivation  and  low 
aptitude.     We     Insist     that     our 
sctJools  "do  something"  about  Increasing  the 
aca  demlc  ability  of  these  youngsters,  and  our 
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educational  leaders  furiously  institute  every 
gimmick  they  can  think  of  with  the  assur- 
ance that  this  time  they  will  turn  the  trick. 

Our  Insistence  Is  as  unreasonable  as  their 
assurances  are  worthless.  The  schools  can- 
not perform  this  sociological  miracle — which, 
If  it  is  to  take  place  at  all,  will  happen  In  the 
family,  at  home,  over  a  period  of  time  that  Is 
rarely  shorter  than  a  couple  of  generations. 
A.s  such  poor  families  move  up  tne  economic 
and  social  ladder,  as  their  home  life  be- 
comes more  stable  and  the  family  concern 
for  education  becomes  more  emphatic,  the 
student's  academic  performance  Improves.  In 
individtia!  ca.-es.  'miracles  "  do  certainly  oc- 
cur. But  In  the  mass,  statistical  probability 
reigns  supreme-  and  the  schools  play  no  role 
in  the  calculations.  If  you  want  to  "estimate 
the  chances  of  a  student  doing  well  or  badly 
in  school,  give  him  a  physical  examination, 
look  at  his  home,  and  give  him  an  intelli- 
gence test.  But  don't  bother  him  with  ques- 
tions about  his  school — it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance for  this  purpose. 

And  how  do  we  react  to  this  fact?  With 
furious  indignation,  usually.  So,  as  the 
schools'  Impotence  to  satisfy  our  unrealistic 
demands  becomes  ever  more  clear,  we  shall— 
it  Is  already  beginning  to  happen— abolish 
reading  scores  and  reading  tests  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  Irrelevant  to  eventual 
academic  achievement.  This  monumental  act 
of  sell-deception  will,  of  course,  fool  nobody 
and  change  nothing.  But  It  will  certainly  be 
hailed  bv  professional  educators  as  a  marvel- 
ous innovation. 

Of  late,  many  educators  have  waxed  en- 
thusiastic over  the  educational  possibilities 
of  small  mixed  clas.ses.  with  the  older  stu- 
dents helping  to  instruct  the  younger,  and 
with  every  student  proceeding  "at  his  own 
pace"  This  is.  of  course,  exactly  what  used 
to  happen  In  the  "little  red  schoolhouse."  I 
have  always  been  fond  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouie  ai.d  was  unhappy  that,  after  a 
determined  campaign  over  many  decades,  our 
professional  educators  succeeded  in  outlaw- 
ing it.  If  they  now  wish  to  reinstitute  it,  I 
certainly  have  no  objection.s.  But  I  And  it 
more  than  a  little  nau.seating  that  they 
should  now  present  it  as  a  brilliant  educa- 
tional Innovation  which  will  solve  all  our 
educational  problem.s.  And  I  find  it  uncon- 
scionable that  these  educators  can  be  so  easy 
la  mind  and  spirit  about  their  newest  fad 
when  the  huge  eduactlonal  parks  which  — 
only  yesterday — they  Insisted  were  absolutely 
necessary,  are  Just  now  coming  into  existence. 

A  go<xi  principal  can  always  make  a  small 
difference  In  the  academic  power  of  a 
school — and  a  small  difference  Is  surely  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all.  A  dedicated  teacher 
may  make  a  big  difference  to  a  few  stu- 
dents— and  this  difference  is  to  be  treasured. 
But  none  of  this  satisfies  us.  We  insist  that 
our  schools  fulfill  impossible  dreams — and 
so  they  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  this  (given 
a  larger  budget,  of  course i.  As  a  result,  the 
world  of  American  education  is  at  the  mo- 
ment suffused  with  charlatanism,  and  any- 
one with  a  sober  word  to  say  is  encouraged 
to  go  elsewhere. 

The  consequence  of  this  public  insistence 
on  a  Utopian  vision  of  man.  history  and  so- 
ciety Is  that  our  public  life  Is  shot  through 
with  a  permanent  streak  of  hysteria.  We  are 
constantly  Indicting  ourselves,  denouncing 
our  nation,  lamentfng  our  fate.  Indeed,  an 
entire  profession  has  emerged — we  call  it 
"the  media" — which  has  taken  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  for  leading  this  chorus. 
Just  imagine  what  our  TV  commentators 
and  "news  analysts"  would  do  with  a  man 
who  sought  elected  office  with  the  promise 
that,  during  his  tenure,  he  hoped  to  effect 
some  small  improvements  in  our  condition. 
They  would  ridicule  him  Into  oblivion.  In 
contrast,  they  are  very  fond  of  someone  like 
John  Lindsay,  who  will  settle  for  only  the 
finest  and  most  globing  goaLs.  Public  figures 
in  our  society  get  credit  for  their  Utopian 
rhetoric — for   their   "charisma,"   as   we   now 
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say— only     demerits      if     they     emphasize 
their  (necessarily  modest)   achievements. 

Every  society  needs  Ideas  and  seLf-crltlclsm 
and  some  prophetic  admonition.  It  needs 
these  to  correct  Its  "natural"  tendency  to- 
ward smugness,  inertia  and  parochial  self- 
satisfaction.  But  when  the  countertendency 
toward  insistent  self-dlssatlsfactlon  becomes 
overwhelming,  then  such  a  society  Is  In  grave 
trouble.  The  capacity  for  contentment  Is 
atrophied.  So  Is  the  willingness  to  see  things 
as  they  really  are.  and  then  to  improve  them 
m  a  matter-of-fact  way.  We  certainly  do 
have  It  In  our  power  to  make  Improvements 
in  the  human  estate.  But  to  think  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  change  people  so  as  to 
make  the  human  estate  radically  better  than 
It  is,  radically  different  from  what  it  is,  and 
in  very  short  order.  Is  to  assume  that  this 
generation  of  Americans  can  do  what  no 
other  generation  In  all  of  human  history 
oould  accomplish.  American  though  I  be. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  this  arro- 
gant assumption.  I  think,  rather,  that  by 
acting  upon  this  assumption  we  shall  surely 
end  up  making  our  world  worse  than  It  need 
have  been. 


I  From   the   Atlantic   Monthly,  March   1972] 

The  Party's  Over 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

The  months  leading  up  to  an  American 
presidential  election  are  always  a  testy  time. 
If  time.s  are  even  testier  than  usual.  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly because  the  government  Itself  is 
divided,  with  a  Republican  finishing  a  first 
term  in  the  White  House  and  the  Democrats 
in  control  of  Capitol  Hill.  The  Senate  Is 
aswarm  with  presidential  and  vice  presiden- 
tial hopefuls,  all  trying  to  make  partisan 
points  at  the  expense  of  the  Administration. 
Richard  M.  Nixon  has  lobbied  for  passage  of 
the  Administration's  program,  cajoling  con- 
servative Republicans  to  stay  In  line  and 
seeking  whatever  support  he  can  find  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  But  despite  co- 
operation from  the  Democratic  leadership  on 
some  issues,  the  output  of  Congress  is  dwin- 
dling as  Election  Day  draws  closer  and  par- 
tisan considerations  dominate. 

The  Republicans  feel  they  deserve  to  be  re- 
elected.  They  were  called  back  Into  power 
three  years  ago  by  a  public  Impatient  to  wind 
up  a  nasty  war  In  Asia  which  the  Democrats 
seemed  Incapable  of  ending.  By  and  large,  the 
Republicans  have  done  what  It  weis  hoped 
they  would  do,  although  there  Is  still  a  siza- 
ble American  army  in  the  field  and  no  for- 
mal peace  treaty  Is  In  sight.  The  war  news 
Is  off  the  front  page,  they  note,  and  merci- 
fully, so  Is  the  constant  agitation  from  and 
about  the  radical  groups  who  want  to  turn 
the  country  upside  down. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  war's  effects  lin- 
ger. The  Inflation  which  the  Republicans  in- 
herited, though  somewhat  abated,  remains 
a  major  preoccupation  of  Administration 
economists  and  average  citizens.  And  the  cut- 
back In  defense  spending  has  slowed  the 
economy  and  brought  higher  unemployment 
than  anyone  finds  satisfactory.  The  Demo- 
crats argue  that  these  are  not  problems  of 
transition,  as  the  President  maintains,  but 
the  results  of  typical  Republican  misman- 
agement of  the  economy.  This  case  was  per- 
suasive enough  for  them  to  win  the  midterm 
election,  despite  the  President's  and  'Vice 
President's  all-out  effort  to  elect  a  Repub- 
lican Congress. 

In  the  coming  election.  Republicans  will 
run  on  the  slogan  of  "Peace  and  Prosperity" — 
If  they  can  reduce  the  unemployment  figure 
and  bring  inflation  under  control;  and  if  the 
protracted  disarmament  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  end  In  disagreement;  and  if  the 
tense  Middle  East  does  not  explode  into  war: 
and  If  the  India-Pakistan  situation  can  be 
contained. 

The  latest  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
school  desegregation  Is  causing  the  Repub- 
licans some  problems  and  Jeopardizing  their 
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prospects  for  further  political  gains  In  the 
South.  I>esplt€  the  President's  evident  cool- 
ness to  the  ruling,  his  critics  do  not  let  him 
forget  that  the  decision  was  ■written  by  the 
Republican  whom  he  appointed  as  Chief 
Justice. 

Richard  Nixon  Is  working  as  doggedly  as 
ever,  trying  to  keep  one  step  ahead  of  his 
problems.  Busy  as  he  is  with  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  manages  to  take  an  active  hand  In 
Republican  Party  politics.  He  has  to,  for 
there  are  threats  on  every  side.  In  addition 
to  the  Senate  Democrats,  who  rarely  miss  a 
chance  to  denounce  him,  there  are  restive 
conservatives  in  his  own  party,  unhappy 
about  the  course  of  the  Administration;  a 
Republican  governor  in  his  home  state  of 
California  whose  ambitions  must  be  pla- 
cated; and  a  millionaire  governor  In  New 
York  who,  instead  of  resting  on  the  laiu-els 
of  a  long  and  dlstingixlshed  career,  seems 
always  to  be  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

Since  the  last  presidential  race,  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  made  a  strong  comeback  in  the 
state  capitals.  They  now  control  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  among  other  states  important 
to  Nixon's  re-election.  But  there  Is  a  friendly 
Republican  governor  in  Illinois  to  help  off- 
set some  of  Mayor  Daley's  power.  And  there 
are  high-level  intrigues  In  Texas,  whose  top 
Democrat  could  not  be  more  helpful  to  the 
President  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  GOP. 

All  things  considered,  Richard  Nixon  feels 
he  can  look  forward  ■with  some  confidence 
to  1956. 

That's  right — 1956.  This  is  history,  not 
current  events.  Every  Item  Just  referred  to 
Is  sixteen  years  out  of  date,  even  if  it  seems 
to  apply  to  the  autumn  of  1971.  The  Presi- 
dent referred  to  Is  D^wlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
not  Richard  Nixon.  The  war  Is  In  Korea,  not 
Vietnam.  The  Republican  Chief  Justice  Is 
Earl  Warren,  not  'Warren  Burger.  The  school 
decision  that  Is  causing  the  controversy  is 
the  original  1954  ruling  that  "separate  Is  not 
equal,"  not  the  more  recent  call  for  wide- 
spread busing  to  end  segregation. 

The  California  governor  whose  ego  needs 
constant  attention  is  Good^wln  J.  Knight, 
not  Ronald  Reagan.  The  ambitious  million- 
aire In  Albany  is  Averell  Harrlman,  not  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller.  The  Admlnlstr- Jon's  Texas 
friend  Is  Allan  Shivers,  not  John  B.  Connally. 
And  the  Senate  Democratic  hopefuls  are 
named  Kefauver  and  Gore  and  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  not  Muskle,  McGovern,  Jackson, 
and  Humphrey. 

But  If  this  short  catalogue  of  the  similari- 
ties of  1955  and  1971  produces  a  sensation 
of  d^jA  vu,  an  Impression  that  we  are  watch- 
ing a  rerun  of  a  not-very-good  movie,  then 
you  understand  what  provokes  this  article. 
American  politics  Is  at  an  Impasse:  we  have 
been  spinning  our  wheels  for  a  long,  long 
time,  and  we  are  going  to  dig  ourselves  ever 
deepyer  Into  trouble  unless  we  find  a  ■way  to 
develop  some  political  traction  and  move 
again.  We  can  get  that  traction,  we  can  make 
government  responsible  and  responsive 
again,  only  when  we  begin  to  use  the  politi- 
cal parties  as  they  are  meant  to  be  used. 

Many  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  today  were  foreseen 
by  a  group  of  scholars  twenty  years  ago.  In 
Its  1951  report.  "Toward  a  More  Responsible 
Two-Party  System,"  the  committee  on  po- 
litical parties  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  said  that  there  were  four 
dangers  to  our  democracy  which  "warrant 
special  emphasis,"  dangers  which  they  proph- 
esied would  become  more  acute  unless  the 
forces  weakening  our  party  system  were 
combated. 

"The  first  danger,"  the  report  said.  "Is 
that  the  Inadequacy  of  the  party  system  in 
sustaining  well-considered  programs  and 
providing  broad  public  support  for  them  may 
lead  to  grave  consequences  in  an  explosive 
era." 

The  weakness  of  our  party  system  has 
made  it  very  difficult  to  build  and  maintain 
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support  for  the  long-term  enterprises  we 
need  to  pursue  at  home  and  abroad.  The  task 
of  supporting  international  economic  devel- 
opment, of  constructing  a  stable  world  peace, 
of  building  a  strong  domestic  economy  and 
equitably  distributing  its  products  and 
wealth,  of  reforming  our  governmental 
structures  and  finding  adequate  resources 
for  our  urgent  national  needs  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  a  single  Congress  or  a  single 
President.  We  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
the  Instability  and  weakness  of  our  govern- 
ing coalitions.  Ambitious  programs  have  been 
launched,  but  funds  to  finance  them  with- 
held. Commitments  made  by  a  Congre-ss  have 
been  vetoed  or  Impounded  by  a  F^resldent. 
No  party  has  been  able  to  move  ahead  on  Its 
own  agenda  for  very  long,  and  the  result  has 
been  years  of  government  by  fits  and  starts, 
with  a  mounting  backlog  of  unkept  promises 
and  unmet  needs. 

"The  second  danger,"  the  APSA  committee 
said,  "Is  that  the  American  people  may  go  too 
far  for  the  safety  of  constitutional  "govern- 
ment in  compensating  for  this  inadequacv  by 
shifting  excessive  responsibility  to  "the 
President." 

We  have  seen  that  happen,  too.  The  weak- 
ness and  frustration  of  responsible  party 
government  at  the  state  and  local  level— 
which  are.  if  anything,  even  more  serious 
than  at  the  national  level — have  sent  most 
of  our  major  Issues  to  Washington  for  res- 
olution. And  in  Washington,  power  has  In- 
creasingly been  stripped  from  Congress  and 
the  departments  and  been  centralized  in  the 
•White  House.  Bereft  of  the  sustained  sup- 
port that  a  responsible  party  system  could 
provide  for  passage  and  Implementation  of 
a  long-term  program,  each  of  the  last  four 
Presidents  has  been  forced  to  improvise  his 
governmental  policies  and  tactics  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  hoping  that  some  temporary 
alliance  would  permit  him  to  overcome  the 
inherent  Immobility  of  the  vast  govern- 
mental system.  As  the  APSA  committee  pre- 
dicted, this  situation  has  produced  the  type 
of  "President  who  exploits  skillfully  the  arts 
of  demagoguery.  who  uses  the  whole  coun- 
try as  his  political  backyard,  and  who  does 
not  mind  turning  Into  the  embodiment  of 
personal  government."  But  even  the  highly 
personalized  presidency  of  our  era  has  not 
managed  to  cope  successfully  with  the  prob- 
lems  challenging   America. 

"The  third  danger."  the  APSA  committee 
said  In  1951,  "Is  that  with  growing  public 
cynicism  and  continizlng  proof  of  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  party  system,  the  nation 
may  eventually  witness  the  disintegration  of 
the  two  major  partlee."  That  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened, but  we  are  appreciably  closer  to  that 
danger  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Poptilar  dissatisfaction  ■with  the  two-party 
system  Is  manifested  in  many  ways:  by  the 
decline  In  voting;  by  the  rise  in  the  number 
of  voters  who  refuse  to  Identify  themselvee 
with  either  party:  by  the  Increaae  In  ticket- 
splitting,  a  device  for  denying  either  party 
responsibility  for  government;  and  bv  the 
increased  use  of  third  parties  or  ad  hoc  politi- 
cal coalitions  to  pressure  for  change. 

"The  fourth  danger,"  the  APSA  committee 
said,  "Is  that  the  Incapacity  of  the  two  partlee 
for  consistent  action  based  on  meaningful 
programs  may  rally  support  for  extremist 
parties,  poles  apart,  each  fanatically  bent  on 
Imposing  on  the  country  its  particular 
panacea." 

Regrettably,  we  have  seen  altogether  too 
much  of  this  kind  of  political  polarization  In 
the  past  tw«nty  years.  This  has  been  an  era 
of  confrontation  politics:  between  whites 
and  blacks,  hard  hats  and  student  demon- 
strators and  police.  The  extremist  parties  are 
yet  small,  but  the  extremist  movements  are 
growing. 

•What  must  concern  us  now  is  the  rising 
level  of  public  frustration  with  government- 
and-polltics-as-usual.  For  It  Is  not  Just  a  few 
radical  students  who  say  and  believe  that 
the  political  system  Is  not  working.  Mllllonfl 
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of  ordinary,  hardworking  Americans  recog- 
nize that  government  is  not  dealing  with  the 
problems  that  are  uppermost  in  their  lives: 
crime  and  drugs  and  war  and  inflation  and 
unfair  tax  loads  and  fear  of  unemploj-ment. 

For  most  of  these  last  two  decades,  Ameri- 
can liberals,  of  whom  I  am.  I  suppose,  one, 
have  been  most  concerned  abciut  the  out- 
siders in  our  society— the  black,  the  brown, 
the  ix>or,  the  uneducated,  the  young— who 
are  the  all-but-inevitable  losers  in  tiie  influ- 
ence game  that  we  have  substituted  for  re- 
sponsible party  government.  But  s<jme  of 
these  groups  have  learned  to  beat  the  f>dd3 
by  ignoring  the  rules.  If  the  'big  bo\-5  "  and 
the  "special  Interests"  control  Citv  Hall,  or 
the  legislature,  or  the  Capitol,  the  "outsiders" 
have  learned  to  control  the  streets.  They  have 
"voted  with  their  feet,"  as  the  sartng"  goes, 
and  with  their  throats,  and  with  their 
threats.  And  sometimes  the  government  has 
responded,  as  it  should  have  responded,  to 
the  Justice  of  their  cause,  if  not  to  the  threat 
of  disruption  that  accompanied  it. 

But  today,  it  Is  not  just  these  minority- 
group  "outsiders"  who  are  frustrated  by  the 
Inequities  of  our  society  and  the  laggard  per- 
formance of  our  polltlcal-government-al  sys- 
tem. Millions  of  middle-aged,  middle-class 
white  working  Americans  are  coming  to  un- 
derstand that  they  have  been  victimized  by 
the  irrespo:islble  politics  of  the  rfcen-  era 
No  one  asked  them  if  they  wanted  their  sons 
to  fight  in  Vietnam:  no  one  asked  them  If 
they  wanted  to  gamble  their  family  secu- 
rity on  their  ability  to  keep  one  step  ahead 
of  Inflation;  no  one  asked  them  If  they 
wanted  to  swap  token  cuts  in  their  Income 
taxes  for  walloping  hikes  In  the  property 
taxes  on  their  homes. 

Yet  all  these  thmp.^  l-.ave  been  done  to 
them  by  their  government,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  take  It  lying  dou-n.  Failing  any 
means  of  registering  their  views  through  the 
political  system,  they  will  follow  the  blacks 
and  the  students  and  the  other  minority 
groups  into  the  streets  And  confrontation 
politics — with  Its  constant  threat  of  violence 
and  repression — will  Increase. 

Is  there  not  a  better  way  to  resolve  our 
differences,  to  move  ahead  on  our  common 
problems?  I  believe  there  Is.  The  Instrument 
available  to  us  is  responsible  party  govern- 
ment. The  alternative  to  making  policy  in 
the  streets  Is  to  make  it  in  the  voting  booth. 
But  If  that  proposition  is  to  be  more  than 
a  chlch*!'.  there  must  be  real  choice?  pre- 
sented at  election  time — choices  Involving 
more  than  a  seleclton  between  two  sin- 
cere-sounding, photogenic  graduates  of 
some  campaign  consultant's  academy  of  po- 
litical and  dramatic  arts.  The  candidates 
must  come  to  the  voters  with  programs  that 
are  comprehensive  and  relevant  to  our  prob- 
lems: and  they  must  have  the  kind  of  back- 
ing that  makes  It  possible  for  them  to  act 
on  their  pledges   once   In   office 

The  only  Instrument  I  know  of  that  can 
nominate  such  candidates,  commit  them  to 
a  program,  and  give  them  the  leverage  and 
alliances  in  govenrment  that  can  enable 
them  to  keep  their  promises  Is  the  political 
party.  But  even  as  I  say  this,  T  recofrr,!?* 
that  the  notion  will  be  greeted  with  enormous 
skepticism.  The  parties,  it  will  be  said,  have 
been  around  for  years;  If  they  are  the  an- 
swer, then  why  do  we  have  the  problems  we 
have  now? 

My  reply,  of  cour.se.  Is  that  we  have  not 
seen  responsible  party  government  in  this 
country— In  Washington  or  in  most  states 
and  cltle.s — in  the  sixteen  years  I  have  been 
covering  national  politics.  Instead,  we  have 
fractured,  irresponsible  nonparty  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  paid  a  fearfui  price  for 
It. 

The  most  serious  and  costly  consequences 
of  the  breakdown  of  responsible  party  gov- 
ernment are  not  in  the  domestic  field.  If  one 
wants  to  sum  up  In  one  word  what  can  hap- 
pen In  the  absence  of  responsible  party  gov- 
ernment,    that   word    Is    "Vietnam." 
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twenty-five  years,  respectable  opinion 
country  has  held  that  the  great  ques- 
of  foreign  policy  should  be  kept  sacred 
1  nvlolate,  far  removed  from  the  sordid 
of   partisan   advantage.    The 
had     a    specific    historical     Justlfi- 
.  In  1946,  when  Democrat  Harry  Tru- 
was   President,   the   Republicans   cap- 
Congress   in   an  election  that  repre- 
a  strong  public  reaction  against  the 
controls  associated  with  the  Demo- 
Aomlnlstratlon. 

Republican  congressional  victory  made 

party    government     impossible. 

with  the   necessity  of  securing  sup- 

rom  a  Republican  Congress  for  major 

International      policies — Including 

Marshall    Plan — Truman   entrusted   his 

policy  to  a  group  of  successful  law- 

^nd  businessmen,  many  of  them  liberal 

from  the  New  York  Establish- 

The  prominence   given  such   men  as 

Lovett,  Paul  Hoffman,  John  McCloy. 

and  John  Foster  Dulles  facilitated  the 

of  bipartisanship  that  was  necessary 

the  historical  circumstances. 

Unfortunately,  the  notion  became  perma- 

enshrined  that  such  nonpolitlcal  men. 

natural  right  to  manage  the  nation  s 

policy.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  was  im- 

wlth  the  myth  of  bipartisanship,  and 

the  Dulles  brothers  run  foreign  policy 

.  And  as  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  has 

even  when  the  Democrats  returned  to 

In  1961,  "Instead  of  Adlal  Stevenson, 

Harrlman  or  J.  W.  Fulbrlght,  with 

Democratic  party  associations,"  John 

gave  the  key  international  seciu-lty 

such  nonpolitlcal  Establishment  men 

Rusk.   Robert  McNamara,  Roswell 

and    the    Bundy    brothers,    Mc- 

and  William. 

eign  policy  was  thus  removed  from  the 

of  party  politics  .  .  .  from  the  in- 

of  men  who  had  any  personal  stake 

future  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 

apart."  Galbralth  noted.  Elections 

and  party  control  of  the  presidency 

but  the  technicians  and  "experts" — 

Rostows  and  Henry   Kissingers — 

seem  to  lose  their  grip  on  the  foreign 

machinery. 

protest   over   foreign   policy   arises 
:he   ranks  of  the   President's  party — 
I  lid  from  some  Democratic  senators  in 
Ljpdon  Johnson  years  and  has  from  some 
legislators  since  Richard  Nixon 
In  oflBce — It  is  the  nonpolitlcal  "ex- 
in  the  key  foreign  policy  Jobs  who  al- 
i|ush  forward  to  defend  existing  policies, 
these  men — with  their  marvelous  self- 
and    their    well-developed    con- 
fer politicians  and  public  opinion — 
virote  the  clever  scenarios  and  the  cynl- 
m(  moranda  that  make  up  the  history  of 
policy  under  three  Administrations 
tallied  in  the  Pentagon  Papers.  It  is  they 
ready  to  advise  a  President  on  how- 
dupe  the  Congress  and  the   public 
n^&neuver  the  nation  Into  weit  without 
his  Intentions, 
have  they  been  able  to  maintain  their 
over  foreign  policy?  Because  the  po- 
partles.    at    critical    Junctiires.    have 
to  meet  their  responsibilities.  In  none 
national  elections  during  the  whole 
of  the  escalation  and  de-escalation  In 
were  the  American  people  given  a 
of  defined,  coherent  p>ollc!es  toward 
gle   In   Indochina.   The    Issue   was 
Ignored   entirely  or  smothered   In   a 
of   bipartisan    generalities.    For   six 
y^ars — between  1964  and  1970 — the  lead- 
of  both  parties  In  Congress  failed  to 
bring  a  policy  declaration  on  Vietnam 
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Viet  aam  Is  a  classic  Instance  of  the  cost- 

qf  Isolating  a  basic  foreign  pwlicy  ques- 

om  examination  in  partisan,  political 

.  It  Is  a  terrible  measure  of  the  fall- 

resp>onslble  party  government  In  our 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  habit  of  partisanship,  once  lost,  may 
be  very  dlfBciiJt  to  regain.  If  that  proves  to 
be  the  case,  and  if  the  young  people  enter- 
ing the  electorate  remain  as  Independent  of 
the  party  system  as  they  now  appear  to  be, 
the  major  parties  may  no  longer  enjoy  a 
monopoly  on  high  office.  Three  or  four  or 
half  a  dozen  serious  presidential  candidates 
may  run  each  year,  posing  a  constitutional 
crisis  whether  we  are  operating  under  the 
existing  electoral-college  system  or  a  plan 
for  direct  election  of  the  President.  More 
minor-party  or  independent  candidates  may 
find  their  way  into  Congress,  weakening  the 
existing  party  structure  there. 

If  the  distrust  of  politicians  and  parties 
continues  to  grow,  it  may  be  reflected  In  the 
deliberate  crippling  of  responsible  leadership, 
by  dividing  the  branches  of  government  be- 
tween the  parties  and  by  turning  officehold- 
ers out  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  amassing 
any  significant  power.  While  the  masses  of 
alienated  voters  use  these  tactics  to  cripple 
government,  the  activists  for  one  cause  or 
another  may  continue  to  press  their  demands 
through  confrontation  tactics — lawsuits, 
demonstrations,  strikes,  boycotts,  and  the 
other  weapons  In  their  arsenal.  The  result 
would  be  an  Increase  of  domestic  turbulence 
and  violence. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  inevitable  that  we  go 
down  this  road,  but  I  am  afraid  that  there 
Is  as  yet  no  widespread  understanding  that 
this  is  what  we  face,  unless  we  make  a  delib- 
erate effort  to  relnvigorate  our  political  party 
system.  There  Is  as  yet  no  broad  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  aggravations  and 
frustrations  each  of  us  feels  are  part  of  a 
single  crisis — the  malfunctioning  of  our  gov- 
ernmental-political system.  We  still  delude 
ourselves  by  thinking  we  can  treat  the  symp- 
toms and  ignore  the  cause.  If  we  find  our- 
selves stuck  in  a  traffic  Jam  every  morning, 
we  start  for  work  fifteen  minutes  earlier  In 
fuUle  hopes  of  beating  the  crowd.  If  the  cities 
become  unsafe,  we  take  our  businesses  and 
our  families  to  the  suburbs,  hoping  the  prob- 
lems win  not  follow  us.  If  we  find  ourselves 
as  a  nation  fighting  a  lengthy,  undeclared 
war,  our  "solution"  is  to  pull  the  troops  out 
and  hope  It  will  not  happen  again. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  tried  to  buy  time 
by  this  kind  of  retreat  from  reality,  but  we 
cannot  play  the  game  much  longer.  Unless 
our  basic  population  patterns  are  reversed, 
most  of  us  will  find  ourselves  Uvine  in  a  com- 
pact mass  of  htmoanlty  In  one  of  the  concen- 
trated metropolitan  clusters,  where  we  will 
have  only  the  choice  of  trying  to  solve  our 
problems  on  a  community  basis  or  attempting 
to  survive  by  the  law  of  the  Jungle.  When 
the  time  comes — and  It  Is  not  that  far  off — 
when  most  Americans  live  constantly  with 
the  threat  of  breakdowns  that  have  plagued 
New  York  City  residents  In  recent  years, 
when  teachers  and  policemen  and  sanitation 
workers  and  subway  and  bus  and  taxi  opera- 
tors strike,  when  taxes  rise  while  municipal 
services  deteriorate,  and  filth  piles  up  In  the 
streets,  when  Jobs  become  more  scarce  and 
Inaccessible  and  welfare  rolls  soar  while 
schools  turn  out  more  addicts  than  grad- 
uates, when  personal  security  is  no  greater 
than  one's  own  strength  or  weapons  provide, 
then  we  may  recognize  that  we  face  a  gen- 
uine crisis  of  government. 

If  we  are  very  fortunate  at  that  moment, 
we  may  find  leadership  In  one  party  or  the 
other  that  can  mobilize  the  national  will 
through  democratic  means  to  confront  what 
may  by  then  be  an  almost  overwhelming 
challenge.  In  our  desperation,  we  may  by 
our  ballots  give  that  party  a  mandate  for 
governing  commensurate  to  Its  task,  and  we 
may  even  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  Its 
leaders  responsible  and  responsive  In  office. 
My  gvvee^ls  that  If  we  find  such  leadership. 
It  will  come,  not  from  the  Senate,  but  from 
that  most  scorned  of  political  offlcea,  the 
governorship.  The  best  hope  I  can  see  for  the 
short  term  Is  that  one  of  the  major  states 
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may  provide  a  showcase  example  of  respon- 
sible party  government  In  action — with  a 
governor,  a  legislature,  and  a  party  leader- 
ship successfully  working  in  tandem  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  that  state.  Such  a 
demonstration  would  not  only  validate  the 
concept  of  responsible  party  government,  It 
might  also  elevate  Its  practitioner  to  the 
presidency. 

Out  there  is  a  darker  possibility  that  we 
cannot  overlook.  When  frustration  reaches 
the  breaking  point,  when  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic uncertainty,  work  stoppages,  civil  dis- 
turbances, crime,  drugs,  and  the  breakdown 
of  public  services  can  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
a  different  sort  of  man  with  a  different  solu- 
tion may  present  himself. 

A  plausible  demagogue  may  appear  and 
say.  "Give  me  power  and  I  will  make  things 
work  again,  I  will  restore  order  to  your  lives. 
I  will  see  that  there  Is  discipline  again.  I  will 
make  the  streets  safe,  and  I  will  remove  those 
who  are  disturbing  our  peace  of  mind.  It  may 
not  be  pleasant,  but  I  promise  you  it  will  be 
effective.  If  those  demonstrators  try  to  tie  up 
our  cities,  my  police  will  know  how  to  deal 
with  them  so  they  will  not  try  again.  If  those 
unions  try  to  raise  wages,  my  men  will  see 
to  It  that  there  are  no  more  strikes.  We  will 
control  prices,  even  If  It  means  we  have  to 
run  those  big  businesses  ourselves.  Congress 
will  pass  the  necessary  laws,  because  Its  mem- 
bers will  understand  that  It  will  not  be  wise 
for  them  to  go  home  unless  they  act.  And 
the  press  will  cooperate  with  us  and  stop  Its 
carping  and  sniping.  If  It  understands  what 
Is  good  for  It.  And  we  will  save  our  country" — 
but,  of  course,  destroy  freedom  and  democ- 
racy In  the  process. 

That  possibility  sounds  like  scare  talk. 
Some  will  dismiss  It  as  apocalyptic  nonsense. 
But  things  have  been  happening  In  this 
country  that  I  would  not  have  believed  when 
I  came  to  Washington  sixteen  years  ago  and 
four  Presidents  ago.  I  have  seen  a  President 
and  his  brother,  a  presidential  candidate, 
murdered  by  assassins.  I  have  seen  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States  blasted  by  explosives 
on  one  occasion,  and  ringed  by  arson  fires  on 
another.  I  have  circled  our  national  monu- 
ments In  an  airplane  carrying  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tmd  watched  the 
tears  In  his  eyes  as  he  saw  the  magnificent 
capital  city  set  to  the  torch  by  Its  black 
residents,  venting  their  rage  and  fnistratlon 
at  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Time  and  again,  I  have  heard  from  the 
Capitol,  and  lately  even  from  the  White 
House,  powerful  men  speak  as  If  they  did  not 
understand  that  unless  we  obliterate  the 
tragic  heritage  of  slavery,  It  will  obliterate 
us. 

I  have  seen  speakers  shouted  down  and 
heckled  Into  silence  by  student  mobs  at  our 
oldest  university,  and  I  have  seen  police  In  a 
dozen  cities  use  their  clubs  with  savage  de- 
light on  the  heads  and  arms  and  backs  of 
peaceful  demonstrators. 

Above  all,  I  have  heard  the  conversations 
of  hundreds  of  average  Americans,  who  see 
their  world,  their  plans,  their  hopes  crum- 
bling, and  do  not  know  where  to  turn.  I  can- 
not forget  a  doctor's  widow  in  Richmond 
whom  I  Interviewed  In  1970  saying:  "You 
cant  tell  from  day  to  day,  but  if  It  doesn't  do 
better  than  it  Is  now.  It  won't  be  much  of  a 
country.  This  is  the  saddest  situation  I've 
ever  seen,  I've  seen  this  country  go  through 
four  wars  and  a  depression,  and  this  Is  the 
worst," 

Where  do  we  turn?  To  ourselves.  Obvious- 
ly, that  must  be  the  answer.  There  is  no  solu- 
tion for  America  except  what  we  Americans 
devise,  I  believe  that  we  have  the  Instrument 
at  hand,  in  the  party  system,  that  can  break 
the  long  and  costly  Impasse  in  our  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  up  to  us  to  decide  whether 
to  use  it. 

What  would  It  entail  on  our  part  If  we 
determined  to  attempt  responsible  party 
government?    First,    It    would    mean    giving 
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strong  public  support  to  reform  efforts,  which 
In  the  recent  past  have  been  carried  on 
entirely  by  a  small  group  of  concerned  polit- 
ical Insiders,  aimed  at  strengthening  the  ma- 
chinery of  political  parties  and  government. 
Here  are  some  of  these  reforms : 

We  should  seek  to  strengthen  the  liaison 
between  the  presidency  and  Congress,  on  a 
mutual  basis,  and  between  the  presidency 
and  the  heads  of  state  and  local  government. 

We  should  elect  the  President  In  the  same 
way  we  elect  all  other  ofQclals,  by  direct  vote 
of  his  constituents,  with  the  high  man 
winning. 

We  should  expand  the  role  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  party  caucuses  and  the  party 
leaders  In  Congress.  The  caucus  should 
choose  the  floor  leaders  and  policy  commit- 
tee members,  the  legislative  committee 
chairmen  and  committee  members,  not  on 
the  basis  of  seniority,  but  on  the  basis  of 
ability  and  commitment  to  the  party  pro- 
gram. That  leadership  ought  to  be  held 
accountable  for  bringing  legislation  to  which 
the  party  Is  conamltted  to  a  floor  vote  In  or- 
derly and  timely  fashion,  with  adequate  op- 
portunity for  debate  and  pcirtlcularly  for 
consideration  of  opposition  party  alterna- 
tives. But  procedures  for  due  consideration 
should  not  Justify  devices  like  the  filibuster, 
which  prevent  the  majority  party  from 
bringing  Its  measures  to  a  flnal  vote. 

In  state  government,  we  need  to  reduce 
the  number  of  elected  officials,  to  provide 
governors  with  adequate  tenure  and  staff  to 
meet  their  responsibilities,  and  particularly 
to  strengthen  the  legislature  by  limiting  Its 
size  and  my  Improving  Its  pay.  Its  facilities, 
and  its  staffing,  and  by  recognizing  that  It 
has  a  full-time  Job  to  do  each  year. 

In  local  government,  too,  we  need  to  re- 
duce drastically  the  number  of  elected  offi- 
cials and  to  make  sure  that  the  Jurisdictions 
they  serve  are  large  enough  to  provide  a  base 
for  two-party  competition  and  to  bring  re- 
sources, together  with  problems,  along  a 
broad  enough  front  to  give  some  hope  of 
effective  action. 

We  need  to  take  every  possible  measure 
to  strengthen  the  presidential  nominating 
convention  as  the  key  device  for  making 
the  parties  responsible.  The  current  effort 
to  open  the  Democratic  delegate-selection 
process  to  wider  public  participation  is  a 
promising  start,  and  its  emphasis  on  the 
congressional  district  nominating  conven- 
tion offers  corollary  benefits  for  Integrating 
congressional  and  presidential  constituen- 
cies. Both  parties  should  experiment  with 
devices  for  putting  heavier  emphasis  on  the 
platform-writing  phase  of  the  convention's 
work.  Including  the  possibility  of  a  separate 
convention  following  the  nonilnatlon,  where 
the  party's  officeholders  and  candidates  de- 
bate the  program  on  which  they  pledge 
themselves  to  run  and  to  act  If  elected. 

Most  important  of  all  the  structural  re- 
forms, we  need  to  follow  through  on  the  re- 
cent congressional  effort  to  discipline  the 
use  of  money  in  politics,  by  setting  realistic 
limits  on  campaign  spending,  limiting  and 
publicizing  Individual  and  organizational 
gifts,  and  channeling  much  more  of  the 
money  (Including,  In  my  view,  all  general 
election  spending)  through  the  respective 
party  committees  rather  than  through  indi- 
vidual candidates'  treasuries. 

We  need  to  strengthen  the  party  organiza- 
tions and  their  staffs,  and  rec&pture  for  them 
the  campaign  management  fvmctions  that 
have  been  parceled  out  to  Independent  firms, 
which  tend  to  operate  with  a  fine  disdain  for 
the  role  of  party  and  policy  In  government. 
We  need  to  make  television — the  prime 
medlima  of  political  communications — some- 
what more  sensitive  to  the  partlee'  claims  to 
time;  we  need  to  protect  the  vital  Institution 
of  the  nominating  convention  from  being  dis- 
torted by  the  demands  of  the  television 
cameiras. 
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All  these  reforms  would  help,  I  believe,  but 
they  would  not  accomplish  the  Invlgoratlon 
of  responsible  party  government  unless  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  genuine  Increase  In 
the  participation  by  the  public  In  party  af- 
ialrs.  The  cure  for  the  lUs  of  democracy  truly 
is  more  democracy;  our  parties  are  weak  prin- 
cipally because  we  do  not  use  them.  To  be 
strong  and  responsible,  our  parties  must  be 
representative;  and  they  can  be  no  more  rep- 
resentative than  our  participation  allows. 
Millions  more  of  us  need  to  get  Into  partisan 
pwlltical  activity. 

We  also  need  to  examine  some  of  our 
habits.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  ask, 
before  splitting  a  ticket,  what  It  is  we  hojje 
to  accomplish  by  dividing  between  the 
parties  the  responsibility  for  government  of 
our  country,  our  state,  or  our  oommunlty.  Do 
we  think  there  Is  no  difference  between  the 
parties?  Do  we  distrust  them  both  so  thor- 
oughly that  we  wish  to  set  them  against 
each  other?  Do  we  think  one  man  so  superior 
in  virtue  and  wisdom  that  he  must  be  put 
Into  office,  no  matter  who  accompanies  him 
there? 

Why  are  we  splitting  our  tickets?  My  guess 
is  that  if  we  asked  these  questions,  we  would 
more  often  be  inclined  to  give  a  temporary^ 
grant  of  power  to  one  party  at  a  time  rather 
than  dividing  responsibility  so  skillfully  be- 
tween the  parties  that  neither  can  govern. 
If  we  were  willing  to  risk  this  strategy,  know- 
ing that  we  would  be  able  to  throw  the  ras- 
cals out  If  they  failed,  we  might  even  dis- 
cover to  our  amazement  that  they  are  not 
always  rascals. 

These  are  the  things  we  could  do  If  we 
wanted  to  attempt  responsible  party  govern- 
ment. But  they  would  not.  of  course,  be  an 
answer  to  oixr  problems  as  a  nation.  There 
are  limits  to  what  parties  can  do,  limits  In- 
deed to  what  politics  and  government  can 
do. 

The  party  system  is  essentially  a  device  for 
making  choices  between  candidates  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  enabling  those  who  prevail  at 
the  polls  to  seek  to  put  their  politics  into 
action.  It  Ifi  a  way  of  expressing  choice,  and 
choice  Implies  division,  which  will  be  ever 
present  In  a  large  and  diverse  nation  like 
ours. 

But  for  the  two-party  system  to  work,  there 
must  be  not  only  division  but  large  areas  of 
agreement.  There  must  be  agreement  on  the 
rules  of  the  game,  so  that  losers  accept  defeat 
and  winners  do  not  attempt  to  abuse  the  ad- 
vantage of  victory.  There  must  also  be  a  high 
degree  of  agreement  on  the  values  and  goals 
the  society  cherishes,  so  that  political  defeat 
does  not  seem  to  carry  intolerable  p>enalties 
for  the  losers.  A  party  system  must  reflect  the 
political  community  It  serves,  and  when  that 
commimlty  loses  Its  sense  of  identity,  the 
party  system  cannot  fabricate  one  for  it. 

Whether  we  Americans  still  retain  a  vision 
of  ourselves  as  one  people,  one  continent- 
sized  community,  Is  the  ultimate  question. 
And  that  is  a  question  beyond  pwUtlcs. 
"Epochs  sometimes  occur  in  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion," Tocquevllle  wrote, 

"When  the  old  customs  of  a  i>eople  are 
changed,  public  morality  is  destroyed,  re- 
ligious beliefs  shaken,  and  the  spell  of  tra- 
dition broken,  while  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge Is  yet  Imperfect  and  the  civil  rights  of 
the  community  are  111  secured  or  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  The  country  then  as- 
sumes a  dim  and  dubious  shape  in  the  eyes 
of  the  citizens;  they  no  longer  behold  it  in 
the  soil  which  they  Inhabit,  for  that  soil  is  to 
them  an  Inanimate  clod;  nor  in  the  usages  of 
their  forefathers,  which  they  have  learned  to 
regard  as  a  debasing  yoke;  nor  In  religion,  for 
of  that  they  doubt;  nor  In  the  laws,  which  do 
not  originate  In  their  own  authority;  nor  In 
the  legislator,  whom  they  fear  and  despise. 
The  country  is  lost  to  their  senses;  they  can 
discover  It  neither  In  Its  own  nor  imder  bor- 
rowed features,  and  they  retire  Into  a  narrow 
and  unenlightened  selfishness," 
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In  such  a  situation  as  ours.  Tocquevllle 
said.  It  Is  not  enough  to  call  forth  the  "in- 
stinctive patriotism"  of  the  people,  "that  in- 
stinctive, disinterested  and  undefinable 
feeling  which  connects  the  afteciions  of  man 
with  his  birthplace," 

In  a  time  of  turbulence,  Tocquevllle  said, 
we  must  turn  to  the  "patriotism  of  refiec- 
tion,"  a  sentiment  which  he  acknowledged 
"Is  perhaps  less  generous  and  leas  ardent,  but 
.  .  .  more  fruitful  and  more  iMting.  It  springs 
from  knowledge:  It  is  nurtured  by  the  laws, 
it  grows  by  the  exercise  of  civil  rights;  and, 
In  the  end,  it  is  confounded  with  the  per- 
sonal Interests  of  the  citizen  I  maintain,"  he 
concluded,  "that  the  most  p>owerIul  and  per- 
haps the  onjy  means  that  we  still  p<jssess  of 
interesting  men  m  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try Is  to  make  them  partakers  in  the  govern- 
ment." 

To  make  them  partakers  in  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  challenge  that  now  faces 
our  political  parties,  Tliat  Is  ultimately  the 
test  of  responsible  party  government — to 
make  all  citizens  feel  they  ure  partakers  and 
participants  in  the  government. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  revitalize  our  politi- 
cal parties.  Even  if  that  is  done,  oiu-  prob- 
lems remain  awesome.  We  must  somehow 
rediscover  our  sense  of  community,  of  na- 
tionhood. We  must  heal  the  scars  of  slavery 
and  generations  of  discrimination.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  meet  our  inescapably  heavy 
respoiislbilities  in  the  world,  while  nourish- 
ing the  debilitated  services  on  which  oiu" 
own  welfare,  well-being,  and  peace  of  mind 
depend.  And  to  do  all  this,  we  must  make 
OUT  government  functional  again  in  the 
great  metropolitan  areas,  in  the  states,  and 
in  Washington.  These  are  tasks  that  will 
test  our  democratic  system  and  each  of  us 
as  individuals. 

But  to  settle  for  less  is  to  admit  defeat 
for  our  ideals  and  our  aspirations.  I  have 
called  this  article  "The  Party's  Over,"  The 
pun  Is  intended,  but  not  the  prophecy,  I 
do  not  believe  that  our  political  parties  are 
doomed,  unless  by  our  neglect  of  the  serv- 
ices they  can  provide  and  the  vital  role  they 
can  play  in  re-energlzlng  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

But  In  another  sense,  the  party  is  over, 
whether  or  not  the  political  parties  are  re- 
rtved,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  again  In  Amer- 
ica the  kind  of  smugness,  of  euphoria  that 
gripped  Washington  when  I  came  to  the 
capital  city  sixteen  years  ago.  Since  then 
we  have  gone  through  the  New  Frontier  and 
the  Great  Society  and  the  New  American 
Revolution,  each  briefer  in  duration  and 
more  patently  false  in  its  promise  than  the 
slogan  that  preceded  it.  If  there  Is  one  thing 
the  long  travail  of  the  last  four  presidencies 
has  taught  us,  it  Is  to  be  skeptical  of  the 
easy  answer. 

In  the  dark  June  of  1940,  when  the  Na?l 
Army  had  captured  Paris  and  was  poised 
for  an  assault  on  England,  while  the  United 
States  stood  by.  seemingly  impotent  to  act. 
Walter  Lippmann  told  the  reunion  of  his 
Harvard  class  that  'upon  the  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  wlU  now  repair 
it  is  written  .  ,  ,  You  took  the  good  things 
for  granted.  Now  you  must  earn  them  again. 
It  is  WTitten:  For  every  right  that  you  cher- 
ish, you  have  a  duty  which  you  miist  fulfill. 
For  every  hope  that  you  entertain,  you  have 
a  task  you  must  perform.  For  every  good 
that  you  wish  to  preserve,  you  will  have  to 
sacrifice  your  comfort  and  your  ease.  There 
is  nothing  for  nothing  any  longer." 

The  cost  of  being  an  Amer.can  citizen  is 
going  up.  If  this  nation  is  to  survive  and 
meet  its  challenges,  many  of  us  will  have  to 
sacrifice  some  of  our  personal  luxuries  to 
help  pay  for  the  society's  neglected  needs 
What  is  more,  we  will  have  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  we  can  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  our  civil  irresponsibility  by  pur- 
chasing private  passage  for  our  families  to 
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segregated     suburbs,     to     :he     private 

.  and  to  the  protected  professions, 
s  going  to  cost  us  time  and  energy  and 
ught,  diverted  from  our  private  concerns, 
malce  government  workable  and  politics 
again  in  America.  Our  parties, 
government  w-lU  be  no  more  representa- 
!  than  we  make  them,  by  our  own  com- 
ment and  participation.  If  we  do  nothing, 
guarantee  that  our  nation  will  be  noth- 
There  is  nothing  for  nothing  anymore. 
Out  choice  is  simple:  either  we  become  par- 
taiers  in  the  government,  or  we  forsake  the 
An  erlcan  future. 
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TI|E  OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  SERV- 
]CE  OF  DOMENIC  MASSARI,  UN- 
DERSCORED BY  LOCAL,  STATE 
.  IND  FEDERAL  OFFICIALS 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALrFORNIA 

l|f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

^r    ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

efreshing  in  these  somewhat  troubled 

to  know  and  hear  of  an  Individual 

is  almost  unanimously  revered  as 

outstanding  public  servant  such  as 

man  Domenlc  Massari.  On  Friday, 

24.  officials  from  local,  State  and 

levels  of  government,  as  well  as 

distingmshed  citizens,  will  gather 

to  pay  tribute  to  retiring  City 

Domenic   Massari    for   his 

ic  and  unselfish  contribution  to 

community  of  Palmdale.  California, 

surrounding  area.  Mr.  Massari,  who 

born   in   Italy   in  1893,  arrived   in 

in  1929  with  the  most  modest 

and  has  since  devoted  him- 

with     unstinting,     unquestionable 

to  the  service  of  the  Palm- 

community  and,  in  fact,  the  entire 

Valley. 
March  24,  which  has  been  declared 
Massari  Day,  the  entire  Massari 
,  and  other  thankful  citizens  in- 
the   city   council   of   Palmdale, 
or  Lawrence  W,  Chimbole,  and  my- 
wlll  gather  to  pay  deep  gratitude 
is  truly  great  American  for  all  that 
las  done  to  make  Palmdale,  and  in  a 
r  sense  America,  a  better  place  to 
Mr.  Mass?n  has  by  deeds,  not  just 
made  a  contribution  to  Palmdale, 
was  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
he  late  1920's  nothing  more  than  a 
■  place  in  the  road.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Members 
Congress  who  are  always  pleased  to 
in  saying  thanks  to  a  dedicated  and 
[  citizen  of  this  country  of  ours  when 
las  served  so  contructively  and  with- 
■  fanfare  to  make  his  community  re- 
all    the    high    qualities    that    our 
Fathers  fought  so  dearly  to 
in.  Domenic  Massari  Is  the  epitome 
that  great  statement  we  all  know  so 
that  sits  on  a  plaque  at  the  base 
Statue  of  Liberty: 
Emma  Lazakus,  1849-1887 
me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
dur  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free, 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest- tossed,  to 
me: 
I  Ufi  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  New  Colossus:  Inscription  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  New  York  Harbor. 

Our  distinguished  State  Senator  John 
L,  Harmer  has  encouraged  his  colleagues 
in  the  State  legislature  to  pa.ss  a  resol- 
ution which  indeed  is  a  tribute  to  all  the 
greatness  that  Domenic  Massari  reflected 
in  his  daily  life.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record: 

Senate  Rttles  Committee  REsoLrTioN 
(By  Senator  John  L.  Harmer) 

Relative  to  the  retirement  of  Domenic 
Massari. 

Whereas,  It  has  come  Ui  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  Domenic 
Massari  is  retiring  after  10  years  of  distin- 
guished ser\-;ce  as  a  .iiember  of  the  Palm- 
dale City  Council:  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Massari  was  selected  by  the 
council  to  serve  as  Mavor  of  PalmdaJe  In 
1968;  and 

Whereas,  Born  in  Potenza.  Italy,  in  1893, 
Mr.  Massari  arrived  in  Palmdale  in  1929, 
bringing  all  his  possession.s  with  him  In  a 
covered  truck,  and  from  that  time  has  played 
an  Indispensable  part  in  the  progress  that 
has  taken  place  In  Palmdale:  and 

Whereas,  A  dynamic  community  leader, 
Mr.  Massari  was  Instrumental  In  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Palmdale  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1933,  served  for  approximately  10 
years  as  a  voUmteer  fireman,  was  President 
of  the  Palmdale  Kiwanls  Club  In  1941,  served 
as  co-chairman  of  a  victory  bond  drive  in 
1942,  and  served  as  President  of  the  Palm- 
dale Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1947;  and 

Whereas,  Until  its  ,=;ucce.ssful  conclusion  in 
1962.  he  was  a  member  of  the  Palmdale  In- 
corporation Committee;  and 

Whereas,  He  and  his  charming  wife,  Tere- 
sa, are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son.  Joseph, 
and  a  daughter.  Lena,  and  the  proud  grand- 
parents of  four  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild; now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
That  the  Members  commend  Domenic  Mas- 
sari for  his  outstanding  public  service  and 
extend  their  best  wishes  to  him  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  from  the  Palmdale 
City  Council;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Domenic 
Massari. 

In  addition,  the  city  of  Palmdale  has 
proclaimed  March  24,  1972,  Domenic 
Massari  Day  and  I  wish  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Repre.^entatives  to  be  ap- 
prised of  this  resolution  which  has  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  citizens  of  Palmdale 
the  thoughtful  recognition  of  this  dav  to 
a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  for  43 
years  to  the  betterment  of  America: 
CrrY  OF  Palmdale,  "Domenic  Massari  Day," 
March  24,   1972 

Whereas,  Domenic  Massari  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Palmdale  since  April,  1929,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  In  civic  affairs  from 
that  time  to  this;  and 

Whereas,  In  1933  he  was  Instrumental  in 
organizing  the  first  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
serving  as  president  In  1947;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1940 
to  1950  he  served  as  a  volunteer  fireman; 
and 

Whereas,  In  1942  Domenic  Massari  was 
awarded  a  citation  and  a  silver  medallion 
from  the  United  States  Treasurv-  Department 
for  the  selling  of  victory  bond.=  ;  and 

Whereas,  from  1954  to  1962  "Domenic" 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Palmdale  Incor- 
poration Committee;   and 

Whereas,  he  was  elected  to  the  first  City 
Council  In  August  1962,  serving  as  Mayor  In 
1968. 

Now,  therefore,  I  Lawrence  W.  Chimbole, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Palmdale,  do  hereby 
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proclaim  March  24,  1972,  as  Domenic  Massari 
Day;  and 

Be  It  further  proclaimed,  that  all  citizens 
of  the  City  of  Palmdale  are  urged  to  recog- 
nize this  day  In  honor  of  a  great  man  who 
has  de<llcated  forty-three  years  of  hla  life  to 
Palmdale. 

Lawrence  W.  Chimbole, 
Mayor,  City  of  Palmdale,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  when  we 
hear  so  much  of  what  is  wrong  with 
America,  I  think  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  we  Dause  today  and  express  our 
appreciation  to  Domenic  Massari  for 
making  Palmdale,  and  also  America  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  We  thank 
you  Mr.  Massari. 


BELOIT,     WIS.,    AN    ALL-AMERICAN 
CITY,  TRIES  HARDER 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 
Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  following  editorials  concerning  the 
selection  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  as  one  of  the 
Ail-American  Cities  for  1972.  I  share  the 
enthusiasm  that  these  editopals  indicate 
in  support  of  Beloit's  accohipUshments. 
Beloit  has  made  an  excellent  start  in 
dealing  with  some  of  the  urban  problems 
it  faces  and  I  would  like  to  join  with 
these  editorials  in  commending  Beloit 
citizens  for  all  of  their  activities.  It  is  an 
honor  to  represent  Beloit  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  DaUy  News, 
Feb.  28,  1972) 

Honor  for  Beloit — A  Job  Only  Begun 

Beloit  has  earned  a  place  on  the  highly 
select  list  of  communities  that  can  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  All-America  City. 

What  does  the  award  mean?  Perhaps  more 
Important,  what  does  it  not  mean? 

The  national  recognition  accorded  Beloit 
wui  not,  of  course,  Impress  or  Inspire  every- 
one. Human  nature  being  what  It  Is,  there 
Will  be  no  magical  conversion  of  the  cynics. 
Nor  wUl  harmony  suddenly  replace  all  dis- 
cord. The  sweet  fragrance  of  violets  cannot 
be  expected  to  drift  across  the  city  now  that 
national  acclaim  has  been  visited  upon 
Beloit.  And  prosperity  befitting  a  favored 
town  will  not  materialize  overnight. 

We  would  prefer  to  thini  of  the  award 
as  calling  attention  to  the  potential  that 
exists  here  for  achieving  at  least  some  of 
those  community  qualities  that  might  be  re- 
garded by  the  idealistls  as  "All-Amerlcan." 

What  do  we  conceive  to  be  "All -American  " 
an.vway?  The  term  obviously  means  different 
things  to  different  people. 

It  means  waving  fiags  and  blaring  trumpets 
and  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
freedom  and  Justice. 

It  means  brotherhood  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity to  pursue  happiness  in  one's  own 
way. 

It  means  government  of,  by  and  for  the 
people,  with  the  Constitution,  the  ballot  box 
and  the  several  freedoms  held  inviolate 

It  means  free  enterprise,  Just  laws  and 
Individual  choice  as  to  Jobs,  political  alle- 
giance and  residence. 

In  reality,  each  of  us  is  at  considerable 
liberty  to  Interpret  Americanism  as  we  wish. 
This  freedom  to  have  diverse  views  and 
values  is  good.  But  understanding  of  that 
diversity  is  necessary  In  order  to  accept  the 
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reality  of  the  inner  conflicts  present  In  to- 
day's America.  It  Is  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  differences  that  we  must 
strive.  If  we  ever  expect  the  term  "All- 
Amerlcan"  to  assume  a  common  meaning. 

In  the  absence  of  this  understanding,  some 
Beloiters  will  not  share  our  jubilation  over 
receipt  of  an  All-America  City  Award.  Hope- 
fully some  of  the  misconceptions  can  be 
erased  In  the  days  and  months  ahead. 

For  a  starter,  this  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
contest  as  explained  by  former  Pennsylvania 
Gov.  William  Scranton,  president  of  the 
cosponsoring  National  Municipal  League: 

"To  foster  and  recognize  the  efforts  of 
people  working  and  reasoning  together  in 
the  endless  struggle  for  constructive  change, 
creating  out  of  present  dlvlslTenesa  a 
strong,  responsive  and  more  humane  na- 
tion." 

It  is  quite  evident  from  that  explanation 
that  the  contest  Is  not  a  quest  for  the 
"Ideal"  communities  of  the  country — if  in- 
deed some  do  exist.  Rather,  It  was  a  search 
for  "typical"  towns  where  major  problems 
are  being  solved  by  broad-based  citizen 
effort. 

Beloit's  contest  entry  acknowledged  that 
this  community  is  ordinary  In  many  re- 
spects. Beloit  told  a  Jury  In  Atlanta: 

"Town-grown  antipathy  .  .  .  unequal  op- 
portunity in  employment  .  .  .  rural-urban 
polarization  .  .  .  racial  prejudices  .  .  .  we've 
had  them  all." 

And,  said  the  Beloiters: 

"People  are  problem-solvers  In  Beloit. 
Working  through  an  interlocking  system  of 
action  groups,  Beloiters  have  found  that  no 
community  mission  is  Impossible  so  long  as 
It  is  understood  that  people  who  are  part 
of  the  problem,  must  be  a  part  of  the 
solution." 

That  pretty  much  sums  up  why  Beloit 
entered  the  contest.  This  claim  of  citizen 
involvement — backed  up  by  specific  exam- 
ples of  achievement — convinced  the  Judges 
that  what  is  happening  in  Beloit  is  what 
the  contest  Is  all  about. 

Beloit  should  receive  the  award  with 
proper  humility,  realizing  that  the  "civic 
betterment"  It  recognizes  presupposes  that 
ihere  was  considerable  about  Beloit  that 
needed   bettering. 

As  to  perspective,  the  Beloit  community 
would  be  remiss  in  celebrating  the  All- 
American  award  as  signifying  "a  job  well 
done."  Rather,  It  Is  a  job  only  begun. 

The  award  thiis  Is  as  much  a  challenge  as 
anything  else.  Beloit  has  placed  before  the 
contest  Judges  a  review  of  how  citizens  of 
the  oommunity — usually  working  In  partner- 
ship with  government — have  come  to  grips 
with  such  vexing  and  complex  problems  as 
racial  discrimination. 

As  we  see  It,  the  most  prldeworthy  feature 
of  what  has  been  dubbed  "the  Beloit  Exper- 
ience" Is  that  It  has  encompassed  citizen 
effort  on  diverse  fronts.  'While  some  sought 
to  alleviate  misunderstanding  about  the  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice,  others  worked  to 
promote  a  greater  appreciation  of  cultural 
endeavor,  as  exemplified  by  the  AfQUate 
Artists  program  and  the  annual  Beloit 
Festival.  Meanwhile,  stUl  others  were  pitching 
In  to  carry  on  a  summer  recreation  program 
that  would  have  been  nonexistent  without 
volunteer  help. 

The  many  things  Beloiters  are  doing  to 
build  a  true  All-Amerlcan  image  for  the  com- 
munity will  be  reviewed  and  recognized  In  the 
days  ahead,  as  Beloit  acknowledges  Its  new 
honor.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  when  all 
this  is  brought  together,  It  creates  an  im- 
pressive array  of  projects  and  programs  for 
any  town. 

So  much — so  very  much — still  remains  to 
be  done  In  Beloit.  But  AU-American  City 
laurels  are  not  reserved  for  those  who  have 
reached  the  stmimlt  of  achievement.  They  are 
given  Instead  to  towns  where  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  an  award  and  Involved 
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citizenry  functions  as  a  powerful  force  for 
community  betterment.  Beloit  is  such  a  town. 


[From  the  Janeevllle  (Wis.)  Gazette, 

Mar.  1,  1972] 

Congratulations,  Beloit 

"All  America  City"  is  the  title  recently 
bestowed  upon  our  neighbor  city,  Beloit.  The 
city  was  among  nine  which  received  the 
honor  for  this  year  from  among  100  entries. 

Prom  the  criteria  set  up  by  the  contest 
committee,  which  is  run  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  Saturday  Evening 
Post  magazine,  Beloit  Is  deserving  of  the 
prize.  The  purpose  is  "to  foster  and  recognize 
the  efforts  of  people  working  and  reason- 
ing toother  in  the  endless  struggle  for  con- 
structive change,  creating  out  of  present 
divlslveness  a  strong,  responsive  and  more 
humane  nation." 

It  Is  doubtful  few  cities  have  been  work- 
ing as  hard  on  their  problems  as  has  been 
Beloit  In  recent  years,  especially  In  the  areas 
of  urban  renewal  and  human  relations. 

Obviously  the  award  Is  given  not  for  past 
accomplishments,  but  for  future  expectations 
and  the  means  to  achieve  those  goals.  The 
machinery  is  set  In  Beloit  and  we  wish  It 
well. 

[Prom  the  Clinton  (Wis.)  Topper, 

Mar.  2,  1972] 

Congratulations,  Neighbor 

The  announcement  that  our  neighboring 
city  of  Beloit  has  been  named  an  ALL  Amer- 
ican City  is  good  news.  This  national  recogni- 
tion comes  not  because  Beloit  has  'arrived", 
oommunity  leaders  say,  but  because  many 
people  there  are  working  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems oonstructlvely. 

What  any  community  is,  depends  upon  the 
I>eople  who  reside  there.  Beloit  has  some  very 
positive-thinking  people,  who  are  problem- 
solvers.  It  has  some  very  negative-thinking 
people,  who  are  poor-mouthers.  The  one 
group  has  a  constructive  attitude,  the  other 
a  destructive  one.  This  is  true  of  most  com- 
munities. Including  Clinton.  Whether  a  com- 
munity moves  ahead,  depends  upon  which 
of  these  attitudes  gains  ascendency  with  the 
majority  of  the  population,  for  no  matter 
how  good  the  intentions  of  a  few  are,  they 
need  the  backing  of  their  fellow  citizens  in 
order  to  accomplish  anything. 

Hopefully,  this  award  will  rekindle  civic 
pride  in  Beloiters  and  fire  up  the  apathetic 
and  the  constant  critics  to  positive  and  pro- 
ductive performance. 


NO  AMNESTY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  month  KNBC  television  in  Los 
Angeles  presented  an  excellent  commen- 
tary on  amnesty  for  those  men  who  have 
refused  military  service. 

The  question  of  amnesty  is  much 
greater  than  elimination  of  penalties  for 
those  who  sought  to  evade  the  draft.  The 
question,  as  KNBC  notes,  involves  the 
very  fabric  of  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  in  America. 

I  wish  to  present  the  KNBC  editorial: 

No  Amnesty 
Over  the  past  several  years,  some  35.000 
young  men  left  the  country  rather  than  risk 
having  to  fight  In  an  unpopular  war.  Now 
they  and  the  parents  of  some  of  them  think 
they  should  be  allowed  to  return  wlthoui 
punishment,  or  at  the  most,  with  some  Peace 
Corps-style  service. 
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The  reasoning  behind  this  goes  something 
like  this:  the  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  immoral,  and  those  who 
choose  to  run  rather  than  fight  are  morally 
right.  The  rest  of  the  nation,  especially  those 
who  fought,  are  wrone.  That's  the  rationale. 

It's  easy  to  generate  sympathy  for  some 
of  the  young  men  who  ran  out.  Maybe  the 
decision  to  go  to  Canada  ur  Sv.eden  wasn't 
really  theirs.  Or  maybe  they  were  sincere 
In  their  dislike  of  violence  in  any  form. 

Our  view  is  that  they  knew  or  "should  have 
known  the  draft  law  and  the  consequences 
of  breaking  it.  Each  case  may  have  had  some 
extenuating  circumstances,  however,  and 
every  draft  dodger  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  his  story  in  court. 

But  granting  some  blanket  amnestv  to  all 
35,000  on  the  basis  that  the  fighting  in 
Indochina  has  become  unpopular  makes 
no  sense  to  us  at  all.  If  the  war  became 
even  more  unpopular,  our  next  step  migii: 
be  to  Jail  all  those  who  were  drafted  and 
did  as  their  country  asked. 

We  feel  that  granting  amnestv  without 
any  penalties  would  be  encouraging  people  to 
select  which  laws  they  want  to  support  and 
which  they  don't.  We  think  that's  an  im- 
possible way  to  run  a  republic. 


A  HALT  TO  MORE  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  mv 
colleagues  the  following  fine  editorial 
from  the  Concord  Monitor,  Concord. 
N.H.,  of  January  24,  1972  The  editonal 
discusses  the  problem  of  duplication  in 
Government  agencies  and  a.sk.«  the  ver>' 
valid  question: 

Why  create  a  new  agency  to  fight  for  the 
consumer  when  our  present  government 
agencies  were  originally  Intended  to  serve 
the  people? 

Throughout  my  years  in  public  service 
I  have  been  continually  amazed,  .«^hocked, 
and  disgusted  by  the  dupllralion  and 
waste  wliich  seem  to  thrive  in  Govern- 
ment bureaucracies.  In  a  recent  news- 
letter to  my  con.stituents  I  stated: 

As  I  look  back  over  my  9  years  as  your 
representative,  it  seems  that  there  has  been 
an  Increase  in  the  flow  of  political  promises 
which  are  decreasinply  matched  by  perform- 
ance. Countless  programs  have  been 
launched.  The  myth  continues  that  any 
problem  can  be  solved  by  a  new  program 
from  Washington,  bountifully  financed  by 
your  taxes.  The  solution  to  the  failure  of 
an  existing  program  seems  too  often  to 
launch  a  new  one.  The  old  ones,  of  course. 
remain  relatively  untounched  and  Intact 

Time  and  time  again  instead  of  clean- 
ing house  and  improving  exLsting  pro- 
grams or  agencies,  as  any  good  business 
has  to  do  for  economical  survival.  Gov- 
ernment has  avoided  rocking  the  boat 
and  just  created  a  new  program  or 
agency  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of 
the  existing  one. 

Each  year,  like  a  pile  of  junk  cars, 
something  new  is  added  to  the  bureauc- 
racy, while  the  old  continues  to  ru.'^t  and 
rot.  The  result  is  a  wa,ste  of  money,  time, 
and  energy  and  an  ever-widening  run- 
around  when  one  tries  to  get  something 
done,    A    reorganization    Is    desperately 
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nee  led  In  order  to  make  Government 
mo;  e  efBcient  and  responsive. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, OEQce  of  Management  and  Budget 
rec(  ntly  appeared  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mit ;ee  on  Congressional  Operations.  In 
his  :omments  he  stated : 
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irlng  the  past  year  we  have  been  pilot 
ng  Improved  methods  for  assessing  how 
Federal    programs    are    working    and 
they  are  achieving  expected  results, 
of  the  chief  lessons  learned  from  this 
has  been  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
the   performance   of   Federal   pro- 
under  the  fragmentation  of  respon- 
that  exists  for  many  social  programs, 
tlal  efforts  to  implement  the  Perform- 
Measurement  System  for  Federal  nar- 
progr&m  activities  resulted  In  the  Iden- 
of    16    separate    Federal    agencies 
had    a   significant    role    In    our   fight 
the  drug  abuse  problem.  Program  re- 
and    accountability    was    frag- 
among    the    participating    agencies 
no  one  was  responsible  for  overall  eo- 
lation of  these  activities.  .As  you  know, 
President   has   taken   several    very   bold 
iggresslve  steps  In  reorganizing  and  con- 
responslblllty  for  Federal  narcotic 
drug  abuse  activities.  He  has  proposed 
atlon  for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
in    Office    for    Drug    Abuse    Prevention 
would  have  overall  responsibility  for 
abuse  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
He    recently    took   further    steps    to 
Udate   responsibility   for   narcotic   and 
law  enforcement  efforts  under  a  new  of- 
n  the  Department  of  Justice, 
lo  not  wish  to  single  out  the  narcotic 
as   a   partlctilarly   bad   example — It    Is 
-similar  problems  exist  In  most  of  our 
program  areas.  I  have  singled  It  out 
jse   the  experiences   are   recent,  timely 
provide  a  good  example  of  the  extremes 
the  Administration  has  had  to  go 
with  some  of  the  Inadequacies  of  our 
t  organizational  structure.  I  also  wish 
the  urgent  need  for  early  enact- 
of   the   President's   departmental    re- 
Izatlon   program    to   minimize    similar 
ems  In  other  social  program  areas. 


s  ress 


his  weekly  news  report  Congress- 
Garner  E.  Shriver  observed: 

a  member  of  the  House  appropriations 
immlttee  which  Is  concerned  with 
funding  for  many  of  the  manpower  train- 
ing J  rograms,  I  know  of  the  desperate  need 
for  n  form. 

Th  ere  are  now  at  least  25  federal  programs 
whlc  1  can  be  described  as  manpower  train- 
ing. They  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  !  jabor  Department,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  some 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
and  the  Model  Cities  program  of  the 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 


Is  duplication  and  waste  under  our 
presefct  system. 

In  agine    the    improvement    in    effi- 
ciency and  economy  if  these  programs 
under   the   control    and   respon- 
of  any  one  of  the  existing  pro- 
.  The  need  for  reorganization  of 
bureaucracy   and   the   Congress   is 
o^zed.  It's  time  wc  acted. 

excellent       editorial       which 
pronjpted  these  observations  follows: 
Halt  to  More  P'ebekal  AcEjjaES 

Is    pending    In    Congress    to 

two  new  consumer  agencies — one  that 

represent   consumer   Interests   before 

government    agencies    and    one    that 

set    safety    standards    for    consumer 


het  Islatlon 
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Politicians,  particularly  In  an  election 
year  figure  they  can't  go  wrong  supporting 
consumer  bills  because  such  legislation  af- 
fects every  voter  In  the  nation. 

And  in  the  past  few  years  consumer  in- 
terests have  soared  on  the  priority  list — 
Justifiably  so.  This  hsts  come  about  by  the 
flood  of  shoddy  merchandise  In  the  market- 
place, by  shady  practices  and  by  the  disdain 
of  Industry  for  reasonable  safety  standards 
In  their  products. 

Thus  the  pending  bills  are  considered  to 
have  easy  going  in  the  second  session  of  the 
92nd  Congress. 

But  we  think  some  of  this  legislation  Is 
unnecessary. 

Our  government  seems  to  have  a  penchant 
for  creating  new  agencies  to  counteract  the 
deficiencies  of  existing  agencies.  Thus  It 
would  seem  much  more  reasonable  to  us  to 
correct  the  shortcomings  than  to  establish 
a  superstructure  to  do  battle  with  the 
boards  and  commissions  we  already  have. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  Is  an  e.xample. 

Presumably  It  would  speak  for  the  con- 
sumer before  such  agencies  as  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  Innumerable  other  agencies. 

But  there  Is  nu  member  of  the  public  who 
Is  not  a  consumer,  and  the  already-estab- 
lished agencies  are  supposed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  public  interest. 

If  they  are  carrying  out  this  obligation, 
why  the  need  for  another  agency  to  make 
sure  they  are  doing  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be  doing? 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  that  such  gov- 
ernment instrumentiillties  are  not  public- 
oriented,  but  too  often  pander  to  the  Interests 
of  the  industries  or  utilities  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  particu- 
larly notorious  In  this  regard.  But  it  is  prev- 
alent everywhere  in  the  federal  government. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  interests  of 
the  National  Assoclaticn  of  Broadcasters: 
several  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department 
kowtow  to  mining  and  oil  Interests,  rather 
than  keeping  the  public  interest  topmoet; 
the  Defense  Dep>artment.  despite  the  late 
President  Elsenhower's  "beware  the  military- 
Industrial  complex"  warning  of  1960,  gives 
top  priority  to  protecting  its  suppliers,  rather 
than  the  public  pocketbook. 

It  Is  to  this  condition  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  should  direct  their  ener- 
gies, rather  than  to  the  creation  of  yet  an- 
other government  agency  with  little  ombuds- 
man authority. 

To  be  sure,  it  U  a  much  mere  complicated 
task.  It  means  calling  members  of  these  agen- 
cies to  account  for  their  decisions  when  the 
principal  beneficiaries  are  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  regulated. 

Authority  to  regulate  product  safety  well 
could  be  given  to  either  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  instead  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  commission. 

"The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  that  would 
give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  .^dded 
authority  over  product  warranties  and 
strengthen  Its  powers  In  prosecuting  unfair 
or  deceptive  practices.  We  heartily  endorse 
such  consimier-oriented  moves. 

We  also  believe  that  so-called  "class  action" 
sulta  should  be  authorized  by  law.  allowing 
groups  of  citizens  to  bring  legal  action  Joint- 
ly against  a  manufacturer  or  distributor. 

But  we  think  the  public,  and  the  entire 
American  system  of  government,  would  bene- 
fit more  by  stern  executive  oversight  on  the 
activities  of  existing  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  bureaus  and  councils  than  add- 
ing another  building  block  to  the  already- 
quivering  bureaucracy. 

That  bureaucracy  should  be  working  for 
the  public. 
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CHIEF  JUSTICE  OP  THE  HIGH 
COURT  OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
HONORED 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OP    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Donald  H.  Crothers  of  North 
Dakota  was  honored  recently  as  he  com- 
pleted his  turn  as  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  High  Court  of  American  Samoa.  All 
of  us  from  North  Dakota  are  proud  of  his 
distinguished  record,  and  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Samoa  News 
outlining  the  honors  conferred  upon 
Chief  Justice  Crothers  by  the  Samoan 
legislature,  as  well  as  the  resolution 
adopted  by  that  body  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  American 
Samoa: 

[From  the  Samoa  News,  Feb.   17,  19721 
Chief  Justice  Donald  H.  Crothers  Honored 

The  Legislature  of  American  Samoa 
through  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  37' 
honored  retiring  Chief  Justice  of  the  High 
Court  of  American  Samoa.  Donald  H.  Croth- 
ers, by  naming  the  new  law  library  "The 
Donald  H.  Crothers  Law  Library". 

In  ceremonies  on  February  U,  1972  clcslng 
the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the  Third  Regular 
Session.  Speaker  of  the  American  Samoa 
House  read  the  commendation  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Donald  H.  Crothers. 

Chief  Justice  Crothers  had  elected  to  ter- 
minate his  tenure  of  office  In  the  High  Court 
of  American  Samoa  at  the  end  of  his  con- 
tract period  so  as  to  permit  he  and  Mrs 
Crothers  to  return  with  their  chUdren  who 
have  been  In  North  Dakota  for  the  past  six 
months. 

The  resolution  cites  Chief  Justice  Crothers' 
"In  his  capacity  as  the  head  of  our  Judicial 
Branch  of  Government  he  has  served  the 
people  of  American  Samoa  with  skill,  dis- 
tinction and  honor;  and  "He  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  prime  organizer  of  the 
first  Judicial  Conference  In  the  South  Pacific 
area," 

In  accepting  the  honor  Chief  Justice 
Crothers  expressed  three  personal  views  on 
the  present  status  of  the  Judiciary  In  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  First  he  recommended  the  Legis- 
lature be  receptive  to  a  proposal  permitting 
appeals  from  the  High  Court  of  American 
Samoa  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals;  secondly,  that  the  Village  Court 
System,  which  has  developed  under  Chief 
Justice  Crothers'  tenure,  be  strengthened  for 
"It  is  these  courts  In  each  village  every 
Saturday  morning  of  the  year,  that  the  aver- 
age Samoan  will  come  to  define  "Justice"  In 
American  Samoa." 

Judge  Crothers  continued  "That  Is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
intended  when  they  decreed  that  each  de- 
fendant, irrespective  of  how  limited  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  criminal  court  hearing  the 
case,  must  be  fully  appraised  of  the  charges 
against  him  and  advised  of  his  rights  In 
relation  thereto". 

Lastly.  Judge  Crothers  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  the  Matal  System,  that  of  chiefly 
titles  as  head  of  families,  should  be  strength- 
ened. "The  Matal  System  la  an  essential  part 
of  the  fibre  that  binds  Samoan  culture,  heri- 
tage and  custom  together  and  must,  at  all 
costs,  be  preserved  and  made  stronger,"  con- 
cluded Chief  Justice  Crothers. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Crothers  will  return  to 
North  Dakota  shortly  after  their  departure 
from  American  Samoa  which  Is  anticipated 
to  be  about  February  24,  1072. 
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Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  in  Honob 
or   Donald   H.    Crothers 

Whereas,  the  Chief  Justice  of  our  High 
Court,  the  Honorable  Donald  H.  Crothers,  Is 
approaching  the  end  of  his  term  of  service 
In  American  Samoa;  and 

Whereas,  we  are  Informed  that  he  has 
chosen  to  return  to  his  home  on  the  main- 
land;  and 

Whereas,  we  accept  this  news  with  much 
regret  but  with  an  understanding  of  his 
desire  to  be  with  his  family  and  pursue  his 
career;   and 

Whereas,  In  his  capacity  as  the  head  of 
our  Judicial  Branch  of  Government  he  has 
served  the  people  of  American  Samoa  with 
skill,  distinction,  and  honor;  and 

Whereas,  he  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  prime  organizer  of  the  first  Judicial  Con- 
ference In  the  South  Pacific  area;  Now, 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa  on  behalf  of  Itself  and  all  of  Its 
constituents  that  we  hereby  express  our 
grateful  appreciation  for  a  Job  well  done  and 
a  service  unselfishly  given;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  as  a  concrete 
expression  of  our  esteem  the  new  law  library 
In  the  High  Court  Building,  In  an  appro- 
priate ceremony,  be  named  the  Donald  H. 
Crothers  Law  Library;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  we  hereby 
extend  our  sincere  wishes  for  a  life  of  con- 
tinued service,  happiness  and  success  wher- 
ever Judge  Crothers  may  locate. 

Leaeno  T.  W.  Reed, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Fainitulelei    S.   Utu, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
marks  once  again  the  glorious  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick— a  day  for 
reveling  by  Irishmen  and  temporary 
Irishmen  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  It  is  a  day  for  leprechauns  and 
lassies,  for  shamrocks  and  songs,  for 
drinks  and  dances. 

There  is  no  place  like  New  York  to 
celebrate  this  great  day.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  am  from  that  city  which  to- 
morrow will  become  for  a  time  a  piece  of 
old  Eire.  The  center  line  of  Fifth  Avenue 
will  be  painted  green  and  all  the  people, 
whether  Irish  or  not,  will  turn  out  for 
the  famous  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade.  I 
will  be  privileged  to  participate  In  this 
great  event  as  part  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Department  Emerald  Society  contingent. 

In  all  this  revelry,  however,  it  will  do 
us  well  to  pause  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
the  disruption  and  discord  that  marks 
Ireland's  Northern  Province  of  Ulster. 
There  is  no  peace  there,  no  time  for  joy- 
ous celebration,  no  cause  for  good  cheer. 
It  is  a  land  at  war.  Its  people  fighting  for 
civil  and  humanitarian  rights. 

St.  Patrick  would  have  been  disheart- 
ened over  the  fact  that  people  of  Ireland 
are  fighting  among  themselves.  He  would 
not  have  condoned  the  violence  from 
either  side,  but  most  assuredly  he  would 
have  spoken  out  strongly  against  the 
subjugation  of  his  people  and  the  denial 
of  equal  rights. 

So  today  while  we  express  our  happi- 
ness for  being  alive  and  drink  good  cheer 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  the  freedoms  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, let  us  remember  those  in  Ireland 
who  go  to  bed  each  night  without  the 
comforts  of  happiness  and  the  assurances 
of  freedom.  Let  us  resolve  to  push  even 
harder  for  an  end  to  the  abuses  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and  for  reunification  of  that 
country.  By  next  St.  Patrick's  Day  I 
would  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  raise  my  cup  and  sing  out  about  a 
imited  and  free  Ireland  and  an  end  to 
discrimination  and  denial  of  rights.  Such 
would  bring  happiness  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Irishmen  and  joy  to  people  the  world 
over  who  seek  peace  in  all  lands. 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— IV 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  present- 
ly circulating  for  cosponsorship  the  Tele- 
phone Privacy  Act,  H.R.  13267,  which 
would  allow  individuals  to  place  a  "no 
solicitors"  sign  on  their  telephones. 

This  bill  would  give  to  Individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  to  require  the  phone 
company,  instead  of  suppljdng  a  list, 
to  put  an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those 
individuals  in  the  phonebook  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solicita- 
tion ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  orga- 
nizations, and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also 
not  covered  would  be  debt  collection 
agencies  or  any  other  individuals  or 
companies  with  whom  the  individual  has 
an  existing  contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  last  Thurs- 
day, I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Today  I  am 
placing  a  third  sampling  of  these  let- 
ters in  to  the  Record,  since  they  describe 
far  more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could 
the  need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

Mayor. 
City  of  University  Heights,  Ohio, 

February  23.  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Aspin:  I  am  most  In- 
terested In  your  proposed  telephone  privacy 
act  and  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  draft 
legislation.  Our  community  Is  one  of  many 
that  has  been  trying  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  difficult  problem. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  if  you 
have  copies  of  any  local  or  State  legislation 
now  In  effect  or  pending  which  tends  to  ac- 
complish the  same  results. 

Many  thanks  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 


McLean,  Va,, 
February  23.  1972. 
Dear  Congressman  .^SP1N;    I  read  today  of 
your  bill  to  limit  telephone  soliciting    Hav- 
ing   been    the    recipient    of    many    of    these 
bothersome  calls.  I  welcome  your  action. 
Sincerely. 


Grinnell,  Iowa, 
February  23,  1972. 
Hon,  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Asp:n  I  was  delighted 
to  note  in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  that  you  are  proposing 
legislation  to  control  the  growing  nuisance 
of  telephone  solicitation. 

However,  the  Associated  Press  story  Indi- 
cated that  your  proposed  bill  would  exempt 
charitable  organizations,  political  organiza- 
tions, and  surveys  from  any  regulation. 

I  fully  supjxjrt  controlling  solicitation  of 
all  kinds  in  the  manner  you  propose.  An  un- 
wanted call  from  a  church  bazaar,  party 
headquarters,  or  audience  survey  Is  just  as 
annoying  as  one  from  a  magazine  salesman 
or  home  repair  firm. 
Sincerely. 


New  Orleans,  La,, 

February  20.  1972. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  very  pleased  to  read  where 
you  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  to  prevent  solici- 
tors from  calling  us  on  the  telephone, 

■you  don't  knew  how  hard  it  Is  for  aged 
I>eople  to  run,  or  try  to  run  to  the  phone 
•*'hen  it  rings  to  find  someone  at  the  other 
end  asking,  "Are  you  the  lady  of  the  hou.se?" 
These  people  have  only  your  phone  number, 
they  do  not  even  know  your  name  I  wish 
you  much  success  with  your  bill.  Please  tell 
our  representatives  from  Louisiana  that  we 
want  them  to  vote  favorably  for  your  bill. 

Thank  you  sincerely 


St,  Paul,  Minn,, 
February  21.  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  Although  I  am  not  a 
resident  of  your  state.  I  want  to  express  my 
pleasure  and  gratitude  about  your  telephone 
solicitor  legislation.  This  is  something  which 
Is  long  overdue,  and  which  probably  will 
have  to  be  done  at  a  federal  level,  since  I 
doubt  that  the  states  would  act  with  any 
speed. 

About  two  ■weeks  ago  we  received  a  com- 
munication from  our  telephone  company. 
Informing  us  that  they  are  adding  a  sub- 
stantial surcharge  to  our  phone  bill  becau.^ 
we  have  opted  for  the  privilege  of  an  un- 
listed number.  This  seems  to  us  highly  In- 
flationary, particularly  In  view  of  the  IS'"-- 
Increase  in  phone  rates  which  Northwestern 
Bell  has  Just  imposed:  and  we  are  especially 
distressed  because  of  the  annoyance  of  con- 
stant phone  solicitation.  With  an  unlisted 
numt>er  we  are  sp.ared  that  constant  intru- 
sion Into  our  privacy.  However,  rather  than 
pay  $6  00  a  year  for  that  privilege,  we  are 
going  to  resort  to  the  tactic  of  having  our 
number  llsrted  for  most  months  of  the  year, 
and  then  "unlisted"  during  the  month  when 
the  phone  book  is  made  up  Obviously  this 
will  cause  the  phone  company  a  lot  of  diffi- 
culty, and  ■will  not  accomplish  what  they 
are  trying  (for  Justifiable  reasons)  to  accom- 
plish: namely  to  reduce  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  deciding  to  have  unlisted  phone 
numbers. 

If  we  were  sure  that  no  phone  sollcitora 
would  call  US,  we  would  have  no  objections 
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at  in  to  having  a  listing  In  the  phone  book. 
ClesLTly  It  would  make  the  Job  of  the  tele- 
phc  ne  operators  easier  If  more  i>eople  made 
thl  I  decision.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
phc  ne  companies  realize  this,  and  are  willing 
to    (uppKDrt  your  bill  fully.  It  seems  to  mo 


The 


Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
cal  ed  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Bur- 
Dic  c,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Da  cota. 


L. 

prs 


PRAYER 

"the  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 


R. 


yer: 


Eternal  Father,  as  we  dedicate  this 
s  labor  to  Thee,  may  the  memory  of 
servant,  Patrick,  move  us  to  nobler 
livijig  and  more  selfless  service.  Show  us 
life  that  serves  Thee  in  the  quiet  dis- 
rge  of  each  day's  duty,  that  ennobles 
our  toil,  however  rewarding  or  Irk- 
by  doing  it  as  unto  Thee.  Give  us 
power,  that  we  may  become  a  power 
righteousness.  Give  us  Thy  love,  that 
affections  be  not  diverted  to  lesser 
thijigs.  May  we  find  Thy  power.  Thy  love. 
Thy  life  in  all  mankind,  and  thus 
kndvv  Thee  as  our  Father-God. 

Through  Him  who  revealed  Thy  life 
nan's  life.  Amen. 
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that  there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of 

substantial  penalties  for  infringement  of  the 
rule — probably   the  mere  printing  of  a  "no 
solicitors"  sign  would  be  overlooked  by  some 
zealous  phone  salesmen, 
PleEise  let  me  know  If  there  Is  any  way  In 


this  bill.  If  you  have  a  list  of  committee 
which   I  can  be  of  help  In  the  p>assage  of 
members  who  might  want  to  hear  opinions 
on  the  bill,  please  forward  It  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 


SENATE— Friday,  March  17,  1972 


Ser  ate 


The 


the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

please  read  a  communication  to  the 

from  the  President  pro  tempore 

Ellender)  . 

assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

folllowing  letter. 

us.  Se.nate. 
Preshjent  pro  tempoee, 
Washington,  DC,  March  17,  1972. 
'.he  Senate: 

Ing  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
>fflclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Qt-ENTii*  N. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
durjng  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellendee. 
President  pro  tempore. 

»tr.    BURDICK    thereupon    took    the 
ch^ir  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


To 

1 
on 
BrifciCK. 
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MESSAGES    RECEIVED    FROM    THE 
FOUSE  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

I  nder  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Ser  ate  of  March  15,  1972,  the  Secretary 
of  t  he  Senate  received  the  following  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

On  March  15,  1972: 
That   the   Speaker  had   affixed   his   slgna- 
tun   to  the  following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint 
reec  lutlon: 

hIr.  12910.  An  act  to  prortde  for  a  tempo- 
Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit;  and 
.  Res.  1097.  Joint  resolution  making  cer- 
urgent     supplemental     appropriations 
the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 


On  March  16,  1972; 

the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report 

of  4he  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 

vot«s   of    the   two    Houses    on    the 

of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  2067) 

^tabllsh  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 

Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the  re- 
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agr(  elng 
amendment  i 
to 
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sources  of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  on 
March  15,  1972,  signed  the  above-men- 
tioned enrolled  bUl  and  joint  resolution. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  15,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  3054)  to 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate:  that  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill, 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr. 
QuiE,  and  Mr.  Esch  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H.R.  10390  >  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  pas-^ed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  9615.  An  act  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  coiintrie.';.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11417.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
railroad  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
.\prll  1972,  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  of  each  year  a^  Fathers  Day;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1095.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  1972  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H,  Con.  Res  550.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  Installation  of  security 
apparatus  for  the  protection  of  the  Capitol 
complex;   and 

H.   Con.   Res.    557.    Concurrent    resolution 


authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  92-911. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  9615.  An  act  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses; 

H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April   1972,  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
m  June  of  each  year  as  Father's  Day;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1095.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  1972  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11417.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
railroad  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  550.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  Installation  of  security 
apparatus  for  the  protection  of  the  Capitol 
complex;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  557.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  92-911. 


COMMTPrEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  committees  may 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  a  nomina- 
tion on  the  executive  calendar,  under 
New  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  executive 
calendar,  imder  New  Report,  will  be 
stated. 


NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  O.  Louis  Olsson, 
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of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Board  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31,  1977. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately no|;ifled  of  the  confirmation  of 
this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


RADIO  LIBERTY  AND  RADIO  FREE 
EUROPE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  grati- 
fying that  the  Senate-House  conference 
has  now  voted  to  continue  the  work  of 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
through  fiscal  1972  and  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  has  reached  a  clear  un- 
derstanding that  further  legislation  will 
be  considered  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  is  in  line  with  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey  and  myself 
and  cosponsored  by  63  olAer  Senators. 
This  brings  the  number  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  67  that  clearly  have  indi- 
cated their  support  for  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F'ulbright)  , 
for  entering  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  reports  on  RL  and  RFE  prepared 
at  his  request  by  the  Congessional  Re- 
search Service.  Mr.  Fulbright  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  report  and,  as  is 
his  privilege,  has  asked  for  further  study 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  operations  of 
those  two  stations. 

The  reason  for  making  these  further 
remarks  today  is  prompted  by  the  com- 
ments made  on  separate  occasions  by  two 
of  our  colleagues  who  asked  me  whether 
I  had  seen  the  report  entered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Fulbright)  into 
the  Record,  which  they  assumed,  because 
of  the  tremendous  volume  of  the  report, 
and  because  it  had  been  entered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  had  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  fimding  of  these  two  radio  out- 
lets. They  had  simply  assumed  that  the 
material  prepared  in  the  reports  was 
critical.  I,  therefore,  read  with  great  in- 
terest and  in  detail  the  complete  re- 
ports; and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  feel  it 
to  be  in  order  to  summarize  the  reports 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  to  pass  this 
summary  on  to  them. 


The  conclusions  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  which  are  available  in 
draft  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  were  not  entered  into  the 
Record,  presumably  because  the  chair- 
man has  asked  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  to  do  further  work  on 
them, 

J  Jr.  President,  If  we  need  further  ex- 
hation  of  the  radios'  role,  as  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT  suggests,  then  by  all  means, 
we  should  facUitate  it.  In  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  and  myself 
and  now  cosponsored  by  nine  of  the  16 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  by  a  total  of  67  Members  of 
the  Senate,  we  call  for  continued  funding 
of  the  stations  while,  and  I  quote: 

The  methods  for  future  support  are  care- 
fully examined  within  the  framework  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives. 

However,  as  we  plan  to  examine  fur- 
ther the  role  of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  for  the 
thorough  job  it  has  done  at  the  behest 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  A  careful  reading  of  the  ver- 
sions of  the  two  reports  which  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
6,  Indicates  that  the  eminently  qualified 
researchers  assigned  to  the  project.  Dr. 
Joseph  Whelan  for  RL,  and  Mr.  James 
Price  for  RFE,  spent  weeks  interviewing 
thase  involved  in  setting  the  policies  and 
preparing  the  programs  of  the  two  sta- 
tions in  Munich  Eind  New  York.  They 
personally  examined  many  hours  of 
broadcasts  which  were  translated  at 
their  direction.  They  spent  months  of 
hard  work  studying  everything  that  has 
been  written  about  the  two  radios  over 
the  two  decades  that  they  have  supplied 
people  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  with 
a  unique  source  of  information  and  ideas. 
If  anyone  should  question  this  thorough- 
ness. I  Invite  him  to  examine  the  sections 
on  methodology  on  pages  7055  and  7056 
of  the  Record  for  RFE.  and  7091  for  RL. 

RL  and  RFE  came  into  existence  in  the 
early  1950's,  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war. 
However,  there  is  evidence,  as  Mr.  Price 
writes,  that  as  early  as  1952,  RFE  policy- 
makers had  become  wary  of  the  "libera- 
tion" approach.  During  the  discussion  of 
"containment"  versus  "liberation"  at  the 
time  of  the  1952  presidential  campaign, 
RFE  issued  a  special  guidance  for  broad- 
casts on  "liberation"  which  said,  and  I 
quote: 

Not  one  word  In  these  statements  (on  lib- 
eration) can  be  used  to  encourage  militant 
antl-communlsts  to  go  over  from  passive  to 
active  resistance  In  the  expectation  that  such 
resistance  will  be  supported  by  western 
elements. 

Already  in  1953.  the  report  says,  after 
the  abortive  uprising  in  East  Berlin  fol- 
lowing Stalin's  death.  RFE  switched  from 
being  an  exponent  of  "liberation"  to 
"Uberalization"  instead.  During  the  Poz- 
nan  riots  in  Poland  in  June  1956,  the  re- 
port says: 

RFE  conducted  Its  operation  In  a  manner 
that  received  virtually  no  criticism  from  re- 
sponsible observers. 

There  were  criticisms  of  RFE  Hun- 
'garian  broadcasts  during  the  Hungarian 


uprising  later  that  year.  According  to  the 
report : 

The  Western  German  Government  reviewed 
all  of  the  tapes  of  broadcasts  from  RFE  to 
Hungary  during  the  period  In  question  and 
concluded  that  there  had  been  no  Incite- 
ment and  no  promises  of  Western  aid  to  the 
rebels.  Adenauer  added,  however,  that  some 
of  the  broadcasts  had  contained  "remarks 
subject  to  misinterpretation." 

RFE  took  the  criticism,  mild  as  it  was. 
very  seriously,  instituting  appropriate 
changes  in  both  policy  and  personnel. 
The  report  documents  the  evidence  that 
its  broadcast.s  were  models  of  restraint 
during  the  Czechoslovak  events  of  1968 
and  the  workers'  riots  in  the  Baltic  cities 
of  Poland  late  in  1970.  Mr.  Price  .<:ums  up 
the  current  view  at  RFE  as  follows: 

Here  at  Radio  Free  Europe  there  are  no 
Uluslona  about  sudden  changes  in  govern- 
mental forms  In  EaBtern  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  convincingly  demonstrated,  most 
recently  In  1968  In  Czechoslovakia,  that  there 
continue  to  be  limits  to  what  will  be  toler- 
ated. Communist  regimes  are  likely  to  re- 
main In  power  for  the  foreseeable  future 
regardless  of  the  vrtshes  of  the  East  Euro- 
peans. But  the  pace  of  change  In  today's 
world  wUl  not  bypass  East  Europe  and  modi- 
fications are  taking  place.  Thus,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Communist  system,  posi- 
tive evolution  can  be  encouraged,  and  we 
try  to  do  this.  At  the  same  time,  we  try  to 
discourage  actions  which  could  intensify 
trends  toward  greater  repression. 

Mr.  Price  describes  the  quality  of 
RFE's  programs  as  "thorough,  ob.ieclive, 
and  reasonably  dispassionate  in  its  cov- 
erage of  even  highly  controversial  sub- 
jects. The  personal  convictions  of  indi- 
vidual script  writers  loom  rather  small 
unless  they  can  be  validated  by  RFE's 
substantial  and  scholarly  expertise  in 
East  European  affairs."  Mr.  Price 
states — 

The  people  of  East  Europe  are  thirsty  for 
news.  Information  and  lively  discussion  and 
that  approximately  half  of  the  population 
over  the  age  of  fourteen,  despite  Jamming 
attempts,  regularly  listen  to  RFE  broadcasts. 
Although  the  communist  regimes  In  the 
area  resent  this  uncensored  Information 
competing  with  their  ow^l  controlled  media, 
Mr.  F>rlce  was  unable  to  find  any  instances 
in  which  the  broadcasts  had  "constituted 
significant  obstacles  to  meaningful  negotia- 
tions and  agreements. 

Mr.  Price  concludes: 

RFE  broadcast.;  have  contributed  ."iub- 
stantlally  to  preserving  the  reservoir  of  good 
will  toward  the  United  States  originating 
from  the  event.'-  of  World  War  11  and  the  fact 
that  many  East  European.';  have  relatives  liv- 
ing m  the  United  States.  RFE  Is  apparently 
viewed  by  many  In  this  audience  as  tangible 
evidence  of  American  Interest  In  East  Euro- 
pean peoples. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  dwell  at 
length  on  Dr.  Whelan 's  report  covering 
Radio  Liberty  First  of  all.  Radio  Liberty 
has  never  been  a  target  of  criticism  com- 
parable to  that  leveled  at  FRE's  broad- 
casts to  Hungary  duiing  the  19.i6  revolu- 
tion. Second,  like  RFE,  it  abandoned  the 
"liberation"  concept  early  in  favor  of 
"liberalization." 

Dr.  Whelan  gives  particular  attention 
to  RLs  handling  of  samizdat — imcen- 
sored  documents,  usually  circulated  in 
typewritten  form,  of  which  .some  2.000 
have  now  reached  the  RL  archives  This 
remarkable     phenomenon,     which     has 
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g  To^-n  over  the  past  6  or  7  years,  provides 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  liberal 
r  ublic  opinion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  led  by 
s  uch  men  as  the  great  physicist,  Andrey 
fiakharov.  and  the  Nobel  Prize  winning 
rovellst  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  Dr. 
^  i'^helan  wTites : 

Thougli  It  claims  no  special  credit  beyond 
tiat  of  being  one  of  the  many  forces  con- 
t  Ibutlng  to  Inter  lal  ^tanges  toward  llberal- 
liatlon  within  the  Soviet  Union,  still  there 
ssema  Uttle  doubt  that  RL's  role  has  been 
r  lost  significant.  According  to  ( Policy  Dl- 
rsctor)  Mr.  Van  der  Rhoer.  "samlzdat  has 
cpened  up  a  new  dimension  to  RL's  activity. 
I;  represents  a  welling  up  of  a  generation  of 
r  ©w  ideas  from  within  the  country."  "RL 
t  as  always  believed."  he  continued,  "that  It 
c  3uld  not  Impose  views  of  one  country  upon 
a  noiher.  Now  It  sees  these  new  ideas  coming 
f  )rth  and  sees  also  the  need  to  disseminate 
t  lem  among  the  Soviet  people." 

Among  other  things,  samizdat — and 
Fadio  Liberty — have  helped  to  publicize 
tie  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  one  factor 
1  ;ading  to  increased  emigration  to  Israel. 

Radio  Liberty,  as  an  important  center 
f  )r  the  study  of  current  developments  in 
t  le  U.SJS.R.,  is  very  widely  known  among 
s;holars,  journalists,  and  Government 
experts  specializing  in  Soviet  affairs.  Dr. 
^  /helan  quotes  them  at  length  and  notes 
t  lat  their  praise  of  RL  would  soimd  self- 
sjrving  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that 
"many  of  the  scholars  making  these  as- 
s  jssments  are  leading  and  respected  spe- 
c  allsts  in  Soviet  affairs  in  the  Western 
\  Torld;  thus  their  judgments  have  valid- 
1  y;  they  carry  the  weight  of  authority." 

Other  evidence  upon  which  to  judge 
I:L's  general  audience  impact.  Dr.  Whe- 
li  in  writes,  are  the  favorable  assessments 
of  former  Soviet  citizens  now  living  In 
I  srael  and  the  West  who  had  been  Usten- 
ers  while  still  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Whereas  the  jamming  of  certain  RPE 
broadcasts  has  been  intermittent,  the 
Soviet  regime  has  attempted  to  blot  out 
a  11  RL  broadcasts  nonstop  since  the  sta- 
t  on  went  on  the  air  almost  two  decades 
ago.   This   goes   not   only   for   Russian, 

V  hich  is  broadcast  around  the  clock,  but 
also  for  programs  beamed  in  19  other 
1;  Lnguages  for  that  half  of  the  population 
cf  the  U.S.S.R.  which  is  non-Russian. 
TTcrainian  programs,  on  the  air  8  hours 
a  day,  now  regularly  carry  Ukrainian 
simizdat;  RL  is  the  only  Western  sta- 
t  on  reaching  the  vast  area  of  Soviet 
C  entral  Asia,  with  its  population  of  33 
nilllon,  in  the  languages  of  the  indige- 
rous  peoples  mostly  Muslims  speaking 
T  'urklc  languages. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Whelan's  report,  one 
c  m  only  conclude  that  the  Soviet  regime 
c  Islikes  Radio  Liberty  because  its  broad- 
cists  allow  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
t)  hear  news  and  thought  not  covered 
by  the  official  media. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  judgments  In 
t  aese  reports  ordered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are 
onfirmed  by  further  investigation,  as  I 
fuel  confident  that  they  will  be.  then 
t  lere  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
C  ongress  will  soon  take  action  to  con- 
tnue  the  work  of  Radio  Liberty  and 
F  adlo  Free  Europe  in  fiscal  1973  and 
bsyond. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  preference  for  separate 
f  seal  1973  legislation  which  would  pro- 

V  Ide  for  further  study  of  the  Radios'  fu- 


ture. Moreover,  the  prospect  for  obtain- 
ing partial  funding  from  sources  other 
than  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  en- 
hanced if  we  maintain  the  independent 
posture  of  the  Radios.  The  closer  the 
Radios  are  tied  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
obtain  supplemental  fundmg  elsewhere. 

I  believe  that  a  good  start  has  now 
been  made  to  save  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
I  have  been  able  to  play  a  role  in  this 
effort. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Humphrey)  for  joining  me 
in  this  effort  and  to  the  67  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  clearly  indicated 
their  strong  support  for  these  broadcasts 
which  are  for  millions  and  millions,  an 
estimated  31  million,  of  Eastern  Euro- 
peans, the  only  objective  news  and  the 
only  truthful  news  they  receive  about 
what  is  happening  In  the  world.  I  see 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  our  con- 
tinued support  of  the.se  stations  has  jeop- 
ardized our  ability  to  have  a  negotiating 
posture  rather  than  a  confrontation  e>os- 
ture  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  I  now  request  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  each  Senator  being  recog- 
nized. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun  this  morning 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  The  edi- 
torial quotation  from  the  Manchester 
Guardian  reinforce  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  «Mr.  Percy). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  today's  Bal- 
timore Sun  entitled  "More  on  Radio  Free 
Europe"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

More  on  R.^dio  Tkez  Ettrope 

"Coexistence,  or  detente,  or  whatever  It 
happens  to  be  called  at  the  moment,  must 
not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  an  end  to  the 
conflict  of  Ideologies  Communism  uses  the 
press  and  broadcasting  to  manage  public 
opinion  In  the  Interests  of  the  state.  One  of 
the  fundamentals  of  a  free  society  Is  that 
people  should  be  free  to  think  and  say  what 
they  want,  and  should  have  the  communica- 
tions media  open  to  them  to  do  so.  There 
should  be  no  yielding  here." 

The  lines  above  are  taken  from  an  editorial 
In  the  Manchester  Guardian  weekly  suggest- 
ing that  the  United  States  should  continue 
the  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty,  transmitting  news  and  opinion 
from  a  free  society  into  the  closed  society  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Oov- 


emment  funding  of  the  stations  now  is  hung 
up  In  a  conference  committee  in  Congress; 
the  proposal  of  the  Nixon  administration 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  appro- 
priate money  to  maintain  the  stations  is  be- 
ing resisted  by  the  Senate  members  of  the 
conference  committee  led  by  Senator  Ful- 
brlght. 

Mr.  Fulbrlght  and  the  senators  who  shan 
his  f)osltlon  hold  that  the  broadcasts,  which 
In  the  past  were  covertly  financed  by  the  CLA, 
are  relics  of  the  cold  war  and  Irritants  in  the 
way  of  better  relations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  Guardian  puts  the  subject  in  a 
truer  perspective  when  It  says: 

"To  silence  these  stations  would  Indeed  re- 
move an  Irritant,  but  It  would  confirm  and 
condone  the  suppression  of  free  speech  In 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  No 
wonder  the  Soviet  leaders  are  using  such  dip- 
lomatic levers  as  they  have  at  hand  to  bring 
this  about." 


AFTER  THE  NIXON  VISIT:  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  CHINA.  AND 
JAPAN 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  China  was  an  act  of  great- 
ness at  a  time  when  our  Nation  and  the 
world  were  so  deeply  in  need  of  just  such 
creative  statesmanship. 

In  my  judgment,  the  characterization 
of  the  visit  by  the  ultraright  as  a  "dis- 
astrous adventure"  is  completely  wrong. 

There  were  many  overtones  to  the 
President's  visit.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  way  in  which  the 
visit  dramatized  the  truth  that  our  na- 
tional greatness  lies  In  peacemaking  and 
reconciliation — rather  than  in  thermo- 
nuclear might.  In  the  President's  visit 
to  Peking  there  was  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  United  States  has  on  oc- 
casion been  wrong  in  Its  perceptions  of 
aiKl-responses  to  events  in  Asia  over  the 
past  25  years.  There  was  also  an  expres- 
sion of  determination  to  seek  a  future 
of  peace  and  understanding  in  Asia.  The 
American  people  wholeheartedly  support 
both  of  these  essential  aspects  of  the 
President's  visit. 

But  the  great  unanswered  question  in 
Asia  remains  Japan.  Mainland  China  and 
most  of  Asia  have  a  deep  fear  of  Japan. 
Yet  Japan  is  the  most  productive  nation 
of  Asia  and  could  redeem  all  of  Asia  from 
poverty — knowing  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  If  Japan  cannot  win  trust  by  dec- 
larations, it  can  win  confidence  by  per- 
formance and  by  fidelity  to  the  U.S.  alli- 
ance. As  a  vital  first  step  toward  a  China- 
Japan  settlement,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  President  Nixon  to  visit  Japan. 

The  new  perception  of  China  and  the 
new  conception  of  the  U.S.  role  both,  in 
my  judgment,  evidence  a  greater  sophis- 
tication and  maturity  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
policymakers.  A  high  price  has  been  paid 
for  our  greater  sophistication  and  ma- 
turity in  Asia.  They  derive  in  large  meas- 
ure from  the  tragedy  of  oiu-  Vietnam  ex- 
perience. 

The  fundamental  shift  away  from  con- 
frontation In  the  United  States-China 
relationship  has  enormous  implications 
for  the  rest  of  Asia  because  the  basic 
thrust  of  U.S.  efforts  In  Asia  since  1950 
has  been  to  construct  and  perpetuate  a 
coalition  to  "contain"  Communist  China. 

During  these  same  20  years,  we  have 
seen  a  prostrate  and  devastated  Japan 
arise  from  the  ashes  of  defeat  and  de- 
struction. Japan  today  is  an  economic 
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superpower,  a  close  trading  partner  of 
the  United  States  and.  in  President  Nix- 
on's words,  ".  .  .  our  most  important  ally 
in  Asia." 

The  new  orientation  in  United  States- 
China  relations  inevitably  has  had  a 
deep  impact  on  the  United  States-Japan 
relationship.  Initially,  the  boldness  and 
the  secrecy  of  the  Nixon-Kissinger  moves 
has  had  an  unsettling  effect  in  Tokyo. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  this  could 
have  been  avoided,  for  there  Is  surely  no 
anti-Japanese  motivation  behind  the 
new  United  States-China  policy — but  it 
obviously  could  not.  The  Japanese  rec- 
ognize this,  but  their  sense  of  uneasiness 
is  unmistakable  and  also  very  under- 
standable, in  the  light  of  Asia  history. 

The  greatest  remaining  piece  of  un- 
finished business  from  World  War  n  in 
Asia  is  a  settlement  and  reconciliation 
between  Japan  and  China.  It  is  bound 
to  be  a  diflBcult  process.  And  it  Is  likely 
to  be  especially  painful  in  a  psychological 
sense  to  the  Japanese,  for  Japan  has 
much  to  atone  for  in  China  and  the 
legacy  of  bitterness  Is  still  deep  in  the 
Chinese  mind. 

In  an  interview  with  James  Reston  of 
the  New  York  Times  last  August.  Pre- 
mier Chou  En-lai  went  out  of  his  way  to 
vent  his  distrust  of  Japan  and  to  accuse 
the  United  States  of  rekindling  Japan- 
ese miUtarism.  Chou,  who  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  choosing  his  words  carefully, 
described  Japan  in  emotional  language. 
He  said: 

It  was  the  U.S.  Government  which  after 
the  war  strengthened  Japanese  reactionaries. 
And  when  they  have  developed  to  the  pres- 
ent state  they  are  bound  to  develop  mili- 
tarism— economic  expansion  Is  bound  to 
bring  about  military  expansion. 

Nonetheless,  In  the  final  analysis 
China  and  Japan  will  have  to  come  to  a 
settlement  between  themselves  despite 
the  propensity  of  both  to  view  their  re- 
lationship in  a  triangular  perspective — 
with  the  United  States  as  the  third  party. 
More  than  studied  detachment  will  be 
required  on  our  part.  To  pay  our  ines- 
capable role  creatively  will  require  a  sen- 
sitivity to  the  historical  nuances  of  Asia 
which  we  have  not  shown  for  the  past 
20  years. 

Triangular  nature  of  United  States- 
Sino-Japanese  reconciliation  emerges 
most  concretely  with  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Taiwan.  Taiwan  is  the  most  com- 
plex and  delicate  issue  dividing  Peking 
from  both  Washington  and  Tokyo.  There 
are  some  indications,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  Nixon  administration  may  be 
tempted  to  seek  shortcuts  in  its  efforts 
to  cut  that  Gordian  knot.  In  the  long 
run  quick  and  simplistic  measures  could 
deserve  only  to  complicate  and  prolong 
the  achievement  of  a  viable  solution. 

In  his  joint  communique  with  Chou 
En-lai,  President  Nixon  has  apparently 
accepted  Peking's  view  that  Taiwan  is 
an  integral  part  of  China  and  that  the 
disposition  of  Taiwan  is  an  internal 
Chinese  affair  to  be  resolved  between 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  For 
more  than  20  years  previously,  the 
United  States'  legal  position  has  been 
that  Taiwan's  ultimate  status  was  an 
unsettled,  international  question. 

In  shifting  to  Peking's  view  of  the 
status  of  Taiwan  in  international  law, 
the  U.S.  statement  of  position  in  the 


communique  rather  disingenuously  ar- 
gues that  Peking's  view  is  shared  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  government.  But  this 
argument  is  disingenuous  for  three 
reasons. 

First,  we  never  previously  agreed  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  this  point  over  the 
past  20  years  despite  his  best  efforts  to 
get  us  to  do  so  during  the  height  of  his 
influence  in  this  country. 

Second,  Chiang's  government  has  de- 
nounced and  repudiated  the  Nixon-Cnou 
communique  in  very  intemperate  lan- 
giiage.  In  this  regard,  I  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  February  28  oflSclal  state- 
ment of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment declaring  the  Nixon-Chou  commu- 
nique "null  and  void."  Taipei's  statement 
in  part  says : 

The  "Joint  communique"  touched  upon  the 
so-called  "question  of  Taiwan."  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  wishes  to 
declare  solemnly  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  Is  the  public  enemy  of  all  the 
people  of  China  and  it  Is  the  source  of 
troubles  for  Asia  and  the  entire  world.  .  . 
Our  question  can  be  solved  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China,  the  sole  leg- 
itimate government  elected  by  all  people  cf 
China,  has  succeeded  In  Its  task  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  mainland,  the  unification  of 
China  and  the  deliverance  of  our  compa- 
triots. There  is  definitely  no  other  alt^ema- 
tlve. 

Third,  the  new  U.S.  position  on  Tai- 
wan's status  ignores  the  rights  of  the  in- 
digenous peoples  of  Taiwan,  who  consti- 
tute 85  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
island  and  whose  right  to  self-determi- 
nation has  been  denied  by  the  mainland 
"remnant"  which  escaped  there  to  exile 
with  Chiang  in  1949. 

Since  the  President's  return,  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  maintain  its 
diplomatic  ties  \vith  Taipei  and  to  honor 
the  mutual  defense  treaty  of  1954.  In  at 
least  a  hypothetical  way.  new  complica- 
tions may  have  been  created  respecting 
the  mutual  security  treaty  by  the  shift  in 
the  U.S.  position  on  Taiwan's  status  con- 
tained in  the  Nixon-Chou  communique. 
This  is  especially  so  following  Peking's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  as  the 
sole  legitimate  government  of  China, 
and  Taiwan's  expulsion. 

Theoretically,  xmder  present  circum- 
stances, the  mutual  defense  treaty  now 
commits  lis  to  thwart  efforts  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil from  establishing  its  authority  in  an 
acknowledged  province  of  that  nation's 
own  territory.  It  could  be  argued  that 
such  interference  is  contrary  to  the 
United  Nations  charter  and  in  violation 
of  international  law.  Obviously  we  will 
not  take  any  such  position. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  simple  solution  to 
the  question  of  Taiwan.  And,  in  addition 
to  the  factors  I  have  already  cited,  there 
is  an  inextricable  Japanese  angle  to  the 
question  of  Taiwan.  China  ceded  the 
island  in  perpetuity  to  Japaii  by  treaty 
in  1895.  In  the  United  States- Japan 
Peace  Treaty  of  1951.  and  later  in  the 
Japan-National  China  Peace  Treaty, 
Japan  renounced  all  claims  to  and  rights 
in  Taiwan.  However,  as  our  State  De- 
partment lawyers  used  to  emphasize, 
those  rights  and  claims  were  not  ceded  to 
any  other  goverrmient — thus  creating  an 
anomalous  situation. 

Taiwan's     geographic     contiguity     to 


Japan,  and  especially  Taiwan's  location 
astride  the  sealanes  between  Japan  and 
Southeast  Asia,  inevitably  leads  to  a 
Japanese  strategic  concern  regarding 
Taiwan.  In  recent  years,  the  Japanese 
Grovernment  has  asserted  the  position 
that  Taiwan  is  an  area  of  "vital  security 
interest"  to  Japan. 

Japan's  security  anxieties  respecting 
Taiwan  can  be  expected  to  exacerbate 
Peking's  anxieties  respecting  a  revival 
of  militarism  in  Japan.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  can.  m  effect, 
wash  its  hands  of  Taiwan  and  walk  away 
from  the  situation.  Such  a  course  could 
be  fraught  with  grave  dangers  to  the 
peace. 

The  Initial  secrecy  and  surprist  re- 
garding the  President's  China  visit  now 
being  over,  the  foUowthrough  should 
clearly  be  on  a  tripartite  basis  with 
Japan — which  has  to  be  made  lo  feel  a 
sense  of  partnership  in  the  results.  This 
is  best  for  all  three  parties  and  for  Asia 
and  it  extends  to  economics,  culture  and 
education  and  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
U.S.  policy  should  be  designed  accord- 
ingly. 

If  the  President's  visit  to  China  did 
not  convincingly  open  the  wa,v  to  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  over  Taiwan, 
the  implication  of  the  visit  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam  are  major  and  hopeful 
Optimism  in  this  respect  clearly  does  not 
arise  from  tlie  words  of  the  communique 
itself — for  in  the  communique  tliere  is  a 
ritualistic  repetition  of  the  public  nego- 
tiating demands  of  the  United  States 
and  of  North  Vietnam. 

Rather,  such  hopefulness  derives  from 
the  broader  implications  of  a  reorienta- 
tion of  United  Slates-China  relations.  In 
a  situation  of  "peaceful  coe.xistence"  and 
"equahty  and  mutual  benefit" — which 
the  two  sides  pledged  to  seek — the  whole 
rationale  for  and  significance  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  evaporates.  The  Vietnam  strug- 
gle may  come  into  focus  as  a  minor  war — 
civil  or  otherwise — of  marginal  inter- 
national consequence. 

Once  the  Vietnam  war  is  deprived  of 
its  "ideological"  overcoat^ — as  the  alleged 
focal  point  of  a  global  struggle  between 
monolithic  communism  and  the  free 
world — the  residual  international  signif- 
icance of  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
between  Hanoi  and  Saigon  is  diminished 
to  the  relatively  inconsequential  frame- 
work of  "balance  ol  power"  considera- 
tions within  the  Southeast  Asia  penin- 
sula. 

Ironically,  in  this  context  it  may 
emerge  that  the  United  States  and  China 
share  an  interest  in  thwarting  Hanoi's 
drive  for  hegemony  throughout  Indo- 
china. At  some  point,  China's  careful 
nourishing  of  the  distinct  identities  of 
the  separate  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
ethnic  communist  parties — in  the  face  of 
Vietnamese  Communist  domination  of 
the  fighting  in  all  three  countries  of 
Indochina — might  converge  with  U.S. 
efforts  to  sustain  antlcommunist  regimes 
in  Vientienne  and  Phnom  Penh,  as  well 
as  Saigon.  This  is  a  tenuous  hope,  but  a 
possibility. 

The  important  thing  for  U.S.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  to  reverse  the  momen- 
tum of  what  I  would  call  the  "counter- 
flow"  of  deepening  involvement  m  Laos 
and  Cambodia  which  has  accompanied 
the  U.S.  drawdown  in  South  Vietnam. 
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E(;ually  important,  the  United  States 
should  reverse  Its  apparently  inertial 
drift  of  support  for  reactionary  and 
counter  revolutionary  regimes  in  south- 
er i  Asia. 

raking  their  cue  from  U.S.  acquies- 
ce ice   in   General   Thieu's    uncontested 
rjelection,"  the  US. -supported  regimes 
Thailand  and  Cambodia  moved  quick- 
to   disband   even    the   semblance   of 
locratic    institutions.    And    our    ties 
h  Indonesia  seem  to  have  deepened  as 
militarj-  government  in  Jakarta  con- 
liued  its  drift  to  the  right. 
The  United  States  has  got  to  get  back 
the  side  of  social  and  economic  re- 
form in  Asia.  If  we  do  not,  we  may  soon 
i  ourselves  stuck  with  a  half  dozen 
netv  Chiang  Kai-sheks.  Regional  and  in- 
ternational economic  development  insti- 
ls are  the  best  vehicles  for  long- 
terfm  U.S.  support  of  modernization  and 
reiorm  in  Asia.  The  alternative  to  de- 
e|opment  and  reform  is  bloody  and  dis- 
ve   revolution,   with  its   attendant 
thteats  to  the  broader  peace  in  Asia  and 
world. 
The  brilliance  and  creativity  of  the 
nt's  China  policy  has  been   'in- 
ne^essarily  offset  by  the  clumsiness,  ri- 
and  insensitlvity  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Indian   subcontinent.   Bangladesh's 
successful  struggle  for  independence  has 
in  a  significant  new  geopolitical 
ation    in    the    subcontinent    that  is 
to  have  important  consequences 
the  future  of  Asia  as  a  whole.  Un- 
U.S.  diplomacy  was  not  alive 
the  basic  trends  in  the  subcontinent, 
now  find  ourselves  needlessly  at  odds 
India,  and  poorly  positioned  to  in- 
fluence the  working  out  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  war  which  has  revolution - 
the  power  equation  in  a  geographic 
containing  700-million  people. 
tTndoubtedly  the  preoccupation  at  the 
highest  policy  levels  of  our  Government 
the  China  initiative  contributed  to 
takes  of  our  policy  in  the  subcon- 
nt.  There  has  been  some  evidence, 
owing  the  publication  of  the  Ander- 
papers.  of  a  determination  to  put 
thijigs   right.  Our  setback   in   the  sub- 
tment  has  been  major  but  not  irre- 
trievable. 

have  purposely  left  until  last  my 
ussion  of  the  most  important  by- 
uct  of  the  new  course  in  United 
tes-China  relations:  Its  effects  on 
ted  States-Soviet  relations.  President 
Nijion  has  quite  rightly  emphasized  on 
uiierous  occasions  that  there  is  noth- 
inherently  anti-Soviet  in  the  im- 
prc^'ement  of  United  States-China  rela- 
s.  and  he  has  pledged  to  try  to  have 
relations  with  Moscow  as  well  as 
J.  He  has  disavowed  suggestions 
the  United  States  seeks  to  exploit 
Soviet  tensions,  stating:  "We  will 
do  so  because  it  would  be  self-defeat- 
and  dangerous." 
IS  nonetheless  clear  that  a  United 
China  rapprochement  would  have 
Important  impact  on  the  evolution  of 
Un  ted  States-Soviet  relations,  as  well  as 
3ino-Soviet  relations. 
Ifhere  is  a  general  feeling  that,  in 
undefined  way,  better  United 
:es-China  relations  will  help  both 
countries  in  their  relationship  with  the 
Sov  et  Union.  The  Kremlin  seems  to  share 
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Further  discussion  of  this  grand  theme 
of  global  geopolitics,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
await  the  outcome  of  Pre.sident  Nixon's 
upcommg  visit  to  Moscow. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  empha.size  my 
conviction  that  the  President's  trip  to 
China  was  an  inspired  act  of  statesman- 
ship which  has  opened  the  po.ssibility  for 
many  creative  developments  in  A.sia  and 
the  world.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
beneficial  consequences  of  the  China 
initiative,  if  properly  followed  through, 
can  do  much  to  offset  the  enormous  dam- 
age inflicted  on  the  U.S.  role  and  pres- 
tige in  the  world  by  the  tragically  im- 
provident and  miscalculated  war  in  "Viet- 
nam. 

I  The  remarks  Mr.  Javits  made  at  this 
point  on  the  submi,ssion  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  69  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Submission  of  a  Concur- 
rent Resolution,  > 


On  the  first  question — Should  the  United 
States  drastically  reduce  its  troop  strength 
in  Europe — more  than  2600  viewers  across 
the  country  wrote  to  express  their  opinion. 
2116  viewers  or  80".  favored  troop  withdraw- 
al. 524.  or  20"-,  were  opposed. 

On  the  second  question — Should  the 
United  States  terminate  its  defense  treaty 
with  Japan — more  than  1500  viewers  re- 
sponded 788  or  52 'r  were  opposed  to  terml- 
uatlng  the  treaty;  692  or  46  "e  were  in  favor. 

Although  it  is  not  our  custom  to  write  to 
individual  Congressmen  and  Senators  about 
the  results  of  our  programs,  because  these 
were  special  programs  and  because  you  have 
long  been  identified  as  having  a  special  In- 
terest in  this  subject,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  and  forwarding  transcripts  of 
these  programs  for  your  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  S.  McGhee, 

Executive  Editor. 
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Drastic  Cut  for  U.S.  Troops  in  Europe  Voted 
BY   Viewers   of   Advocates 
Strong  sentiment  for  drastic  cutbacks  of 

^^_^^^^_^^_  U.S.  armed  forces  In  Europe  was  expressed 

In  the  2.657  votes  received  following  a  recent 

SHOULD       THE       UNITED       STATES  ^^''^te  by  The  Advocates. 

DRASTICALLY          REDUCE          ITS  ^  '^°'^^'  °^  ^'^^^  viewers  voted  for  massive 

FORCES  IN  "V^'ESTERN  EUROPE''  reductions  in  American  troops  stationed  in 

WIT  c. .  Western  Europe.  The  program  which  probed 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President    for  '^^  '^"^  '^^  produced  from  Cologne,  Ger- 

some  time  now  a  number  of  broadcasts  '"■^"y  ^""^^  the  cooperation  of  Westdeutscher 

have    been    made    on    various    subjects  ^'^^/^'i'''     ,     . 

under   the   title    'THp    Arivn^ntPi-   in    a  The  Advocates  is  seen  each  week  over  most 

decent  panel'discu';sron'o;";anuar>'"l4'  T.^t^ZIlT^.  °'  *"^  ^"^"°  ^"'^^'-^*- 

1972,   on   WDR.   Munich.   Germany,    the  State  breakdown  of  mall  response • 
topic  under  consideration  was  "Should 

the  United  States  Drastically  Reduce  Its  ~~ 

Forces  in  'Western  Europe?"  state 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication 

from   Mr.   Peter   S.    McGhee.   executive  Alabama 

editor  of  WGBH-KCET,  Boston.  Mass.,     Alaska :;::;;; 

which  collaborates,  I  believe,   with   the     Jfi^a'n^as  

German  station.  His  letter  reads  as  fol-  Cauto!m3[y.'.'.l'.'."V".''.'. 

lows,  and  I  read  it  onlv  in  part:  Colorado  ^ :. 

_                                                 .           t^       ^  Connecticut  , 

On  the  first  question — should  the  United      Delaware  _  ' 

States  drastically  reduce  Its  troop  strength  in      District  ot  Columbia ^! 

Europe — more  than  2600  viewers  across  the      I'^l't^ 

country—  Hawai... .....:;:::::;::::: 

That  is,  the  United  States —  ii1mo'ji;.M:i;;;:;;;:.';;'."; 

wrote  to  express  their  opinion    2.116  viewers      '"""ana ,... 

or  80  percent  favored  troop  withdrawal.  524      K*tas »-— " 

or  20  percent,  were  opposed   In  ni.ly  one  State  Kentucky  !""^'""""""" 

did  those  polled  show  a  majority  as  opposed      Louisiana  -, ^,,. 

to  troop  reduction  and  there  the  count  was  ^^^"fjn,]    •-'—""—-- 

"0"   in    favor   of   reduction    and    1    opposed.      Missach'usette '" 

hardly  conclusive.  Michigan  -..."]'l!!""iril 

Minnesota ,-...... 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Missis5ippi."[;i^ri!'"";i 

-sent  that  this  letter,  a  statement  i.^sued     'i^'a^^^^ " 

by  the  sponsors  of  "The  Advocates"  on  Nebraska ;;;'.";;";;;""" 

February  24,   1972.  which  indicates  the     '^ti'J''n\,„  ^f,- 

breakdown  on  the  question  of  a  drastic  New  jeTsT/.  "'".".'""I"; 

cut  of  US.  troops  in  Europe,  by  States,     new  Mexico ..'."" 

along  with  the  panel  discission  it.self,  as     Nortt/ca'IoiinV 

well  as  an  article  and  editorial  from  the  Nortti  Dikota.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  be  incorpo-     nu°H„„, 

...,..,,■           .     .   .        ,       ,-^  Oklahoma    .... 

rated  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so  that     Oregon  .  ._ I. 

the  Senate  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  re-     r^""^",'",^"'? •-' 

suits  of  this  most  important  discussion,  south^caroiina'.'.'llli;".'.'.". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material     ^°""^  Dakota. I. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.     rTtiV^^    ' 

as  follows:  ut'an..     .I.'ir..!".! 

The  ADvncATFs.  Vermont 

WGBH  KCET.  V^Z"'n%i,n" —/ y".- [V ll 

Boston.  Mass..  March  7,  1972.  West  Virginia 

The  Honorable  Michael  J.  Mansfield  Wisconsin, ._. 

U.S.  Senate.  Wyoming 

„,      ,   .        .  „  „  Unknown 

Washington.  DC.  Foreign 

Dear  Senator   Mansfield:    In   January  of  

this  year  The  Advocate.s  devoted  two  special  ' 

nlnety-mlnute  broadcasts  to  the  subject  of  This  Is  an  unofBcial  public  service  tran- 

the   global    defense    posture    of   the    United  script.  The  Advocates  Is  not  responsible  for 

States.  errors  of  omission  or  commission. 
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Topic:  Should  the  United  States  drasti- 
cally reduce  Its  forces  In  western  Europe? 

January  14.  1972  on  WDR.  Germany. 

January  25,  1972  at  8:30  p.m.  EST  on  PBS. 

Participants:   David  SchoenbTun   (pro)  : 

U.S.  Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D.-Wlsc.) ,  member 
of  .■\rmed  Services  Committee  and  of  NATO 
Subcommittee. 

General     Andre     Beaufre.     retired     French 
general. 

Samuel  Plsar.  International  lawyer. 

Senator  Fred   Harris    (D.-Okla.). 

Howard  Miller  icon)  : 

Kenneth  Nash,  Assistant  Secretary-Gen- 
eral  of  NATO. 

Doctor  Hans  Wleck,  Director  of  the  plan- 
ning staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Francois  Duchene,  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Strategic   Studies   in   London, 

Adam  Yarmollnsky,  Professor  of  Law  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Moderator:    Victor  Palmieri. 

For  WGBH:  Executive  Producer:  Greg  Har- 
ney; Executive  Editor:  Peter  McGhee;  Pro- 
ducer-Director:  Russell   Morash. 

For  WDR:  Producer:  Jorg  Zorer;  Editor: 
Michael  Elckhoiff;  Supervising  Director :  Hans 
Scholz;   Unit  Manager:   Erlck  Nacken. 

This  Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS) 
program  originated  at  WDR,  Cologne,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Announcer.  (Translated  from  German) 
Tonight,  from  Cologne,  West  Germany,  The 
Advocates,  with  David  Schoenbrun  and  How- 
ard Miller.  And  the  moderator,  Victor  Palmi- 
eri.  (applause) 

Palmieri.  Good  evening  and  welcome  to 
The  Advocates.  Every  week  at  this  time. 
The  Advocates  looks  at  an  Important  public 
issue  in  terms  of  a  practical  choice.  Now 
tonight's  broadcast  comes  to  you  through 
the  facilities  of  West  German  Broadcasting 
in  Cologne,  Germany,  where  it  is  being  car- 
ried for  German  viewers  in  simultaneous 
translation.  This  is  the  first  of  two  special 
ninety-minute  Advocates  programs  focusing 
on  the  global  defense  policy  of  the  United 
States,  In  Europe  tonight  and  next  week  In 
Asia.  Now  it's  fitting  that  Cologne  provide 
the  background  for  this  first  program.  Dev- 
astated in  World  War  II,  Cologne  today  is 
typical  of  Western  Europe — modern,  pros- 
perous and  thriving.  It  is  a  monument  to 
the  successful  partnership  and  reconstruc- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
begun  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Tonight, 
approaching  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  that  partnership,  we  seek 
to  explore  its  future  and  the  future  role  of 
the  United  States  In  Europe.  And  specifically, 
our  question  is  this:  Should  the  United 
States  drastically  reduce  its  forces  in  Western 
Europe?  And  our  guest  advocate.  Mr.  David 
Sciioenbrun.  says  "yes." 

Schoenbrun.  NATO  has  helped  make 
Europe  more  secure  and  prosperous.  We 
think  the  time  has  now  come  to  also  help 
make  America  more  secure  and  prosperous. 
Now  we'll  argue  the  many  ramifications  of 
this  case  with  a  group  panel  of  very  distin- 
guished gentlemen  beginning  with  Con- 
gressman Les  Aspin  of  Racine.  Wisconsin. 
French  G4n^ral  d'Armee.  G^n^ral  Beavifre, 
Paris  international  attorney  Sam  Pisar.  and 
the  Honorable  Fred  Harris.  United  States 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  (applause) 

Palmieri.  But  advocate  Howard  Miller  dis- 
agrees. He  says  "no." 

Miller.  Tonight's  proposal  for  a  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  over  80 '~r  of  the  American 
troops  In  Europe  Is  the  surest  way  to  dis- 
trust, suspicion  and  a  major  confrontation 
with  our  best  ally.  It  grows  out  of  a  new- 
mythology  of  self-centeredness,  as  dangerous 
In  Its  own  way  as  the  old  mythology  of  fear. 
With  me  tonight  to  oppose  this  proposal  are 
Mr.  Kenneth  Nash,  Assistant  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  NATO,  Doctor  Hans  Wleck,  Director 
of  the  planning  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  De- 


fense of  the  Federal  Republic  of  G?rmany, 
Mr.  Francois  Duchene.  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  in 
London  and  Adam  Yarmollnsky.  formerly 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
today.  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  (applause) 

Palmieri.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very 
much.  We'll  be  back  to  both  of  you  for  your 
arguments  in  a  moment.  For  background 
on  tonight's  question,  we  turn  to  a  distin- 
guished historian,  the  Chancellor  of  Brandeis 
University  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  Doc- 
tor Abram  Sachar, 

Sachar.  (film)  The  problem  of  the  con- 
tinued American  military  presence  In  Europe 
and  West  Germany  is  a  legacy  of  World  War 
II  and  the  cold  war  that  followed.  In  World 
War  II.  Russia  was  a  valued  ally  united  In 
blood  and  fate  with  Britain.  Prance  and  the 
United  States.  After  the  war.  with  the  com- 
mon enemy  defeated,  the  coalition  fell  apart 
and  Russia,  under  Stalin,  expanded  Into 
Europe  and  made  satellites  out  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Balkan  States  and  a  large 
part  of  Eastern  Qernaany.  Winston  Churchill 
gave  us  that  superb  phrase  that  an  Iron 
Curtain"  had  fallen  which  wsa  sepcu-atlng 
East  and  West  Europe,  and  th"  Allies  were 
fearful  now  that  a  resurgent  Russia  would 
overwhelem  what  was  left  of  Europe  through 
military  takeover  and  Infiltration.  So.  the 
United  States  rushed  economic  and  military 
assistance  In  the  billions  through  the 
Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
of  course,  NATO.  Well,  twenty-five  years  have 
passed  and  the  diplomatic  climate  of  Europe 
has  completely  changed.  The  western  nations. 
Including  West  Germany  have  recovered  their 
strength  and  their  capacity  to  survive.  A 
hundred  and  seventy  million  people  ha%-e 
created  regional  partnerships — the  Coal  and 
Steel  Condominium.  Euratom,  the  Common 
Market — and  yet.  to  many,  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  fear  of  Russia  still 
remains  a  factor.  For  though  Russia  is  now 
diverted  by  a  nuclear-powered  Red  China  on 
its  eastern  flank,  it  has  not  slowed  down  the 
dynamism  of  its  objectives  and  It's  already 
a  formidable  power  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Middle  East.  And  so  the  West  Germans 
want  the  Americans  to  remain,  not  only 
for  their  continued  military  protection,  but 
as  a  caution  to  Russia,  that  isolationism  h.is 
not  again  engulfed  America  and  encouraged 
Its  flight  from  responsibility.  But,  In  the 
United  States  a  rising  tide  of  protest  over  the 
cost  of  the  American  commitment  has  come. 
Three  hundred  thousand  men  and  almost 
as  many  dependents  has  created  a  serious 
problem  of  the  balance  of  payments.  And 
even  more,  there's  disenchantment  wnth  the 
European  nations  that  seem  to  have  shown  so 
little  concern  for  the  American  problem. 
Maybe  that  should  have  been  expected — no 
good  deed  ever  goes  unpunished.  So.  the  issue 
hangs  on  whether  Russia  is  now  less  danger- 
ous today  than  It  was  when  it  had  such  a 
reflexive  genius  to  rush  into  power  vacuums, 
or  can  the  United  States  now  leave  It  to 
Europe  to  take  up  its  own  defense  burden  if, 
If  the  direct  Interests  of  the  United  States 
are  no  longer  threatened.  Senator  Mansfield 
has  Introduced  legislation  to  cut  back  the 
American  commitment  draetlcally  not  only 
to  rectify  the  balance  of  payments,  but  to 
establish  the  principle  that  the  American 
Job  of  serving  a<s  the  main  global  policeman 
is  now  ended,  (end  of  film) 

Palmieri.  There  are  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  American  troops  in 
Europe  and  tonight,  we  consider  a  proposal 
to  withdraw  all  of  these  fifty  thousand  with- 
in twelve  months.  We'll  hear  arguments  In  a 
moment,  but  let  me  Introduce  first  our 
Guest  Advocate  tonight,  Mr.  David  Schoen- 
brun. Mr.  Schoenbrun  Is  both  a  news  cor- 
respondent and  a  historian.  He  was  a  combat 
correspondent  In  the  Second  World  War.  he 
was  the  first  American  to  reach  the  Rhine, 
and  for  fifteen  years  he  was  the  Paris  Bureau 


Chief  for  CBS  He  Is  now  Senior  Lecturer  at 
Columbia  University  School  of  International 
Affairs,  Mr  Schoenbrun.  tell  us  why  the 
United  States  should  drastically  reduce  Its 
troops  in  Western  Furope. 

SrHoE.N'BRf.N'  Wlieii  the  BJ"chltects  of  the 
NATO  treaty  drafted  it  in  the  Spring  of 
1949,  they  provided  for  a  twenty-year  pe- 
riod leading  to  its  full  construction.  After 
that,  it  was  subject  to  annual  review  and 
any  member  could  leave  with  a  one-year 
notice.  No  one  has  left  NATO,  although 
France  has  set  up  a  separate  national  com- 
mand. We  hope  that  no  one  will  break  away 
for  this  is  a  grand  alliance  of  a  half  a  bil- 
lion diverse  peoples  with  so  much  to  offer 
each  other  at  every  level  of  civilization.  Our 
cc;mmltment  to  this  alliance,  to  its  broad- 
ening and  to  Its  deepening,  is  steadfast  How- 
ever, we  rec'jgnize  liiat  twenty  years  of  crises 
have  frozen  this  alliance  into  the  rigid  mold 
of  the  cold  war,  a  mold  that  Is  not  made 
of  equal  parts  and  that  Is  insensitive  to  the 
many  chaiiges  tliat  have  taken  place  since 
Its  inception.  For  example,  at  the  very 
height  of  the  worst  crisis  of  NATO,  we  sent 
some  four  hundred  thousand  troops  over 
here  to  Europe,  Now,  after  almost  a  decade 
of  stability,  wltii  no  clear  crisis  in  sight,  we 
are  still  maintaining  almost  three  hundred 
thousand  men  here  In  Europe,  Indeed,  the 
total  personnel  that  we  retain  here  adds  up 
to  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand. 
That  Includes  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  troops  along  with  their  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand  dependents, 
plus  eighly-five  thousand  employees.  This 
has  created  all  kinds  of  problems  for  the 
American  treasury  and  problems  of  morale 
for  the  American  people  It  is  alsci  a  very 
costly  establl.shment  Indeed,  It  represents 
more  than  one  third  of  our  global  defense 
biidget  which  i.'^  seventy-two  billion  dol- 
lars and  that  more  than  otie  third  is  twenty- 
five  billions — and  that  goes  to  Europe  alone, 
the  one  place  where  there  is  no  war  and 
really,  no  imminent  danger  of  war  Perhaps 
this  is  due,  certainly  it  is  due,  in  great  part 
to  N.^TO  itself,  which  has  been  a  success. 
Well,  we  oupht  to  recognize  that  success  and 
draw  from  It  its  full  consequences.  We  set  out 
to  help  make  our  European  friends  Inde- 
pendent, Well,  they  are  If  there's  any  place 
In  the  wc^rld  where  we  have  good,  solid, 
strong  allies  who  will  stand  up  with  us.  why 
it's  right  here  in  Europe  We  think  that  It's 
time  that  they  do  stand  tip  with  us,  and  for 
themselves,  and  that  they  stop  expecting 
Uncle  Sam  to  nurse  them,  exhort  them  and 
to  lead  them  We  have  too  much  respect  for 
them  to  continue  to  do  that.  We're  going 
to  stand  with  them,  but  not  ahead  of  them. 
.Simply  we're  going  to  be  firmly  behind  them, 
TTie  commltme:it  is  mutual  and  equal,  but 
the  prime  responsibility  Is  Europe's.  I  would 
like  to  ask  as  my  first  witness  to  speak  to 
that  question.  Congressman  Les  Aspln. 
(Applause.) 

Palmieri.  Congressman,  welcome  to  The 
Advocates. 

ScHOE.vBRCN.  Congressman  Aspln  Is  a 
member  of  two  very  important  committees 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representative; — the  Armed 
-Services  Committee  and  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  NATO  which  refers  directly  to  the 
problem  of  tonight,  C-ongressm.m.  could  you 
tell  us  this:  Can  we  actually  reduce  our 
forces  In  Europe  without  cutting  our  com- 
mitment to  Eiirope'' 

Aspin  Yes.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  Is 
very  clearly  yes.  We  have  a  commitment  to 
N.\TO.  I  think  that  that's  very  clear  We 
have  said  that  an  attack  on  one  of  our  NATO 
allies  is  an  attack  on  the  United  States  .ind 
I  think  that  that's  still  maintained  But  our 
commitment  Is  not  for  .a  specific  number  of 
troops,  our  commitment  is  not  to  dominate 
the  alliance,  our  commitment  is  not  to  be 
policemen  of  the  world — and  I  think  that's 
what  we  want  to  change — those  are  tht 
things  we  want  to  change. 
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iJCHOENBRUN.  But  Congressman,  how  about 
th  )se  who  say  that  there's  a  real  threat  from 
thi  I  Warsaw  Pact  against  NATO.  How  can  we 
counter  that  If  we  are  reducing  forces? 

ispm.  I  think  that  what  we  want  to  do 

to  have   the   amount   of   troops   that   we 

-    In    a    particular    situation,    such    as 

■n  Europe,  reflect  the  threat  that  they 

and    that   when    the    threat    Increases 

ought  to  Increase  the  number  of  troops. 

"'■  the  threat  decreases  we  ought  to  de- 

the  number  of  troops. 

^HOEiJBHUN.  You  don't  think  the  Soviet 

Is  right  now  imminent  or  very  credi- 
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MiLLxn.  Why  not  negotiate  for  a  detent*? 
Why  not  talk  about  a  negotiation  In  which 
there  would  be  balanced  reductions?  Don't 
we  throw  away  all  chance  for  a  balanced  re- 
duction by  this  withdrawal? 

AspiN.  We've  had  that  red  herring  thrown 
up  for  us.  Mr.  Miller,  every  time  that  sub- 
Jec: 

Miller.  Red  herring!  But  If  the  Intentlona, 
If  the  threat  of  less  than  the  Russians 
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^SPIN.  I  think  that  clearly  the  threat  has 
"  an  awful  lot  in  the  last  few  years. 
aU,  the  Soviets  have  got  a  lot  of  prob- 
wlth  their  Chinese  border,  they've  got 
"Tis   Within    their   own   country,    with 
Eastern     European     countries,     their 
countries.    They've    got    problems 
My  with   pressure   there   for  more 
goods.    I    think    that    that's    all 
ged  and  I  think  that  what  has  changed 
-  nature  of  the  threat.  You  see,  threat 
not  onJy   upon   capability    but   on 
and    I    think    Intent    has    changed. 
I's  a  lot  more  places  In  the  world  where 
could    be    trouble.    There's    a    lot    of 
spots  In  the  world — :he  Middle  East, 
Far  East,  the  Indian  Subcontinent,  and 
'  aot.  The  last  place  In  the  world  where 
Is  trouble  right  now,  the  least  likely 
for  a  war  is  Western  Europe.  And  that's 
-■   we   have    most    of   our   forces    corn- 
ed, that's  where   we  have   most  of  our 
budget  aimed  toward. 

BRUN.  Well  what  do  you  think  will 
with  our  allies?  What  will  their  re- 
be?  What  can  they  do  to  replace  our 
If  we  pull  most  of  them  out? 
N.  Well  I  think  that  that's  not  a  de- 
that  we  can  make  and  I  don't  know 
they   would   do.   It   depends  really  on 
elves.   That's   not   a  decision   that   we 
aiake  for  our  allies,  nor  Is  it  a  decision 
7    that    we   should    prevent    them   from 
ng  by  keeping  cur  forces  there.  If  our 
I  are   la   fact   going   to  withdraw  their 
s.  reduce  their  forces,  then  I  think  It 
that   we  kno-.v  about  It  now  rather 
later. 

iOENBRCN.  Well  now  you're  talking 
t  their  intent.  How  about  their  capabli- 
^re  our  allies  capable? 

Our  allies  have  very  definite  capa- 
to  Increase  their  forces.  They  could 
take  up   the  slack  of  a  departure  of 
lundred  and  fifty   thousand  American 
:s.  There  is  no  question  about  It    They 
pending   less   of   their   gross    national 
net  on  defense  than  we  are  for  exam- 
rhey   have    less    conscription    than    we 
We  have  twenty-four  months  of  con- 
on.  they  have  less  conscription.  They 
less  percentage  of  their  population  In 
rmed  forces  than  we  have.  They  clearly 
the  capability  to  take  up  the  slack  if 
o  desire. 

NBRUN.  And  there  are  Just  aa  many 
as  there  are  Americana  and  Rus- 
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AspiN.  No  way.  The  problems  of  a  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reduction,  both  sides 
reducing,  are  so  immense  and  so  compli- 
cated, and  much  more  complicated  than  ne- 
gotiations on  strategic  forces,  much  more 
complicated  than  anything  we've  ever  done. 
And  It's  Just  compllcat€d  and  it's  Just  thrown 
up  every  time  we  talk  about  reducing  troops. 
Miller.  Far  more  complicated  than  our 
unilaterally  and  by  ourselves  informing  our 
allies  that  we  are  withdrawing  ec"-  of  our 
troops. 

AspiN.  Exactly. 

Miller.  Right.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the 
nature  of  the  American  Interest  in  Europe. 
Let's  talk  about  this  business  of  Europe  and 
America,  this  difference  that's  posed.  Today 
how  many  Americans  beside  our  troops  are  In 
Europe? 

AspiN.  I  don't  know. 

Miller.  About  150,000  Including  tourists 
and  residents;  between  the  Spring  and  the 
Fan  on  any  given  day  there  mav  be  over 
half  a  million  Americans  in  Europe.  What's 
the  total  United  States  Investment  In  Eu- 
rope? Ifs  over  twenty  billion  dollars.  In  fact 
the  United  States  has  greater  Investment  In 
every  European  country,  every  major  country 
than  any  of  those  coun'rles  have  in  the  other.' 
In  fact.  Congressman  Aspln,  isn't  the  United 
States  by  ties  of  ethnic  bind,  bv  investment, 
by  relationship.  Just  els  a  country,  closer  to 
each  major  country  in  Europe  than  any  of 
those  countries  are   to  each   other? 

AsPiN.  That  could  very  well  be  true.  We're 
not  giving  up  our  commitment. 

Miller.  Well  what's  this  talk  though  about 
Europe  and  America,  I  mean  that's  a  pe- 
culiar view  of  geography.  In  the  twentieth 
century  tiie  Atlantic  Ocean  is  really  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  isn't  It? 

AspiN.  All  right.  I  agree 

MiLLZB.  And  you're 

Aspln.  Would  you  let  me  finish?  What 
we're  trylag  to  do  is  to  make  a  realistic  com- 
mitment. We're  not  abandoning  our  commit- 
ment to  Europe,  we've  afready  stated 
that 
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N-.  One  third  more. 

s-BRCN.  Thank   you.   Congressman 
tvjiE.Ri.  All   right,   now  for  cross-exam- 
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Congressman  Aspin.  you  say  the 
ace  there's  a  threat  is  where  we  have 
3f  our  forces.  That  may  be  indeed  why 
"  last  place  there's  a  threat.  Isn't  that 
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N.  I  think  that  one  time  the  number 

s  had  something  to  do  with  dlmlnlsh- 

threat.  But  I  think  that  in  the  long 

It  we  want  to  do  is  have  a  carrot 

:^ck  effect.  I  think  that  when  the  threat 

we  want  to  increase  the  response. 

the  threat  decreases,  we  ought  to 

a  carrot  and  encourage  the  decrease. 

lessening  of  tensions,  encourage  the  de- 

by  actually  withdrawing  our  forces 

!  a  gesture 


when 


MnxEH.  Well  why  are  you 

AspiN.  Just  let  me  fltilsh.  We're  not  aban- 
doning our  commitment  to  Europe,  we're 
making  our  commitment  a  credible  commit- 
ment. Our  commitment  now  is  not  credible 
It's  not  credible  to  think  that  in  the  long 
nin  the  United  States  is  going  to  spend  more 
on  defense  of  Europe  than  Europe  is  going 
to  spend  on  her  own  defense.  It's  not  credible 
to  think  that  in  the  long  run  we're  going 
to  commit  one  third  of  our  defense  budget 
to  the  defense  of  a  par:  of  the  world  where 
crises  are  not  going  to  occur.  Wlmt  we  should 
do  Is  develop  a  commitment  which  Ls  credible 
and  fifty  thousand  troups  Is  a  credible  com- 
mitment. 

MiLLEK.  Now.  it's  your  testimony  that  the 
commitment  is  more  credible  with  a  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  of  85 n  than  it  is  with  main- 
taining our  troops.  Doesn't  the  unilateral 
nature  of  the  decision  itself  say  to  every 
European  country,  make  them  ask  the  ques- 
tion "what  are  we  going  to  do  next?" 

Aspui.  No.  because  what  we  are  doing  is 
we  are  bringing  the  number  of  troops  down 
to  a  level  which  is  a  credible  level  Lf  we  are 
to  take  out  twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thou- 
sand they'd  say  -Qh  yes,  sure,  maybe  that's 
the  first  step,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 
Next  week  IfU  be  more."  But  let's  make  the 
drop,  let's  make  it  to  where  we  can  sustain 
It.  Let's  put  It  down  to  a  level  of  fifty  thou- 


sand. There's  a  level  that  we  can  sustain  and 
we  can  make  them  beUeve  that  we  are  eoini? 
to  sustain  it.  "^ 

MiLLEB.  What  about  the  troops  In  Berlin? 
Do  you  want  to  remove  any  of  those? 

AsptN.  We  have  a  few  troops  in  Berlin 
They  should  stay  there  probably. 

Miller.  They  should  stay.  Well,  I  don't 
understand  why  they  should  stay  in  Berlin 
but  not  stay  In  all  of  Europe. 

Aspin.  Well  we  have  to  have  some  of  our 
troops  In  Europe,  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
So  why  not  have  those  that  stay  be  partly  in 
Berlin?  '' 

Miller.  Why  even  leave  the  fifty  thousand 
behind?  Certainly  fifty  thousand  Is  no  credi- 
ble conventional  force.  There  is  no  thought 
that  fifty  thousand  men  compose  a  credible 
conventional   force.   Why  not  remove  them 

Aspin.  No,  I  think  that  what  we  want  to  do 
is  maintain  that  base  because  we  may  want 
to  build  upon  it  in  the  future.  If  the  threat 
increases,  we  may  of  course  want  to  put 
troops  back.  We  may  want  to  go  back  up  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  as  we've 
done  before,  and  if  we  ha^e  that  base,  if  we 
have  that  base  on  which  we  can  build,  then 
we've  got  something  with,  which  to  do  it  If 
we  dont  have  any  troopaTihen  we  don't  have 
any  base.  I  think  a  very' Important  part  of  our 
commitment  is  to  keep  at  least  that  many 
there.  ' 

Miller.  So  if  you're  wrong  about  Russian 
intentions,  if  the  threat  increases  because 
we  remove  our  troops,  then  of  coufse  we  im- 
mediately  bring   them   back. 

Aspin.  We  can  bring  them  back.  yes. 

P.^LMiERi.    Congressman,    thank    you. 

Aspin,  Thank  you  very  much,   (applause) 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Schoenbrun. 

Schoenbrun.  We'd  now  like  to  examine  the 
troop  question  by  a  troop  commander.  Mon- 
sieur le  G6n6ral,  Andr6  Beaufr6.   (applause) 

Palmieri.  General,  we're  very  pleased  to 
have  yijy  on  our  program. 

ScHOENBSTrN.  General  Beaufre  h^  had  a 
very  long  and  distinguished  mllltarf  record 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  not  only  In  the 
service  of  his  country,  but  in  the  service  of 
the  Alliance.  He  has  served  on  the  policy 
planning  staff  of  SHAPE  and  has  also  served 
in  one  of  the  highest  positions  of  NATO  as 
a  member  of  the  permanent  NATO  standing 
group  in  Washington.  General,  may  I  ask  you 
to  examine  with  us  this  question  of  shall  we 
reduce  from  three  hundred  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand  men.  Please  tell  us  your  view  on 
this. 

BzhXTF-RT.  Well,  I  wouldn't  take  these  figures 
for  myself.  These  are  American  figures.  But 
I  think  the  reduction,  whatever  It  Is.  is  cer- 
tainly a  logical  move.  But  also  I  think  this 
is  very  important. 

Palmieri.  General.  I  have  to  Interrupt.  We 
are  talking  tonight,  specifically  about  a  dras- 
tic  reduction.   Are   we  agreed   on   that? 

Beaufre.  I  agree,  and  it's  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion—I wouldn't  take  a  position  on  fifty 
thousand  rather  than  fifty-one  thousand. 

Palmieri.  Well  that's  Just  Just  enough  of  a 
difference  to  bring  us  together,  (laughter) 

ScHOENBURN.  Or  posslbly  forty-nine. 

BEAtJFRE.  Possibly  forty-nine.  This  is  the- 
oretical. I  am  speaking  in  principle.  I  think 
that  the  problem  In  Europe  Is  now  to  take 
for  granted  that  first  we  can  deal  with  less 
American  troops  because  the  danger  is  not 
what  it  has  been,  and  second  because  the 
problem  is  not  a  problem  of  the  number  of 
men,  it's  a  quite  different  problem. 

Schoenbrun.  Why  do  you  say  It's  not  a 
problem  of  numbers  of  men.  General?  Do 
you  mean  that  the  three  hundred  thousand 
men  do  not  Impress  you  much  more  than 
the  fifty  thousand  men? 

BEAtTFRE.  Well,  In  the  present  set-up,  it  is 
considered  as  being  a  part  of  a  conventional 
defense.  A  conventional  defense  with  the 
present  forces,  even  with  the  two  hundred 
and    fifty    thousand    Americans,    makes    no 
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sense.  The  problem  of  the  defense  of  Europe, 
from  my  own  point  of  view,  as  far  as  I  can 
know,  Is  a  nuclear  problem. 

Schoenbrun.  Oh,  now  I  see  yoxir  point 
General.  In  other  wrods.  If  we  were  to  fight 
a  conventional  war,  then  you  would  say  to 
the  other  side,  give  me  another  million 
troops. 

Beaufre.  If  you  would  deal  with  a  con- 
ventional war.  you  would  need  about  the 
figures,  which  have  been  defined  In  Lisbon 
in  1951. 

Schoenbrun.  1954,  yes.  1954.  Well,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  nuclear  problem,  Gen- 
eral? 

Beaufre.  These  figures  were  fifty-two  di- 
visions only  for  this  part  of  Germany. 

Palmieri.  We  only  have  time  for  one  more 
question  and  that  seems  like  a  very  impor- 
tant one. 

ScHOENBRiw.  Pretty  Important.  Would  you 
explain  your  view  on  the  nuclear  question. 
General. 

Beaufre.  Well,  I  think  that  we  are  at  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century  and  I  think  that 
the  concept  of  a  conventional  war  makes  no 
sei^e.  The  problem  Is  not  to  fight  a  conven- 
tional war  but  to  avoid  It  and  therefore  the 
problem  is  a  problem  of  deterrents.  This  Is  the 
present  problem  in  the  world,  especially  In 
Europe.  If  we  do  not  manage  to  keep  strong 
and  credible  deterrents  In  Europe,  we  may 
face  the  terrible  dilemma  of  surrender  or  open 
a  nuclear  war. 
V~  Palmieri.  General,  I'm  going  to  have  Mr. 
Miller  explore  that  with  you  further — I  think 
he  wants  to. 

Miller.  Does  that  mean.  General,  that  If 
there  is  this  withdrawal  the  European  army 
will  have  to  develop  their  own  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  under  their  own  control? 
Beaufre.  Probably. 

Miller.  Well  then,  is  It  your  position  that 
the  threat  is  not  great  enough  to  warrant 
conventional  forces — It's  small  enough  simply 
to  warrant  a  nuclear  defense?  Is  that  what 
you're  telling  us? 

Beaufre.  Well,  you  know 

Miller.  I  want  to  understand  why  we  need 
the  tacUcal  nuclear  weapons  If  the  threat  has 
dimini^ed. 

Beaufre.  No,  we  need — I  don't  say  that  the 
threat  is  diminishing.  I  think  that  what  we 
need  In  Europe  is  to  provide  for  a  balance  for 
the  enormous  military  power  of  the  Russians, 
which  in  fact  Is  not  aiming  at  Europe,  as  you 
know,  but  aiming  more  to  the  Par  East,  aim- 
ing more  for  the  Middle  East,  than  for  Eu- 
rope. But  anyway,  a  Europe  which  would  not 
have  a  military  power  would  certainly  be  un- 
balanced and  I  think  that  this  balance  can  be 
restored.  10  cannot  be  restored  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  more  or  less. 

Miller.  But  in  your  assessment  of  what  we 
call  the  presence  of  Russia,  Europe  needs  a 
defense  taolsliKed  by  the  tactical  nuclear 
weapon?  r^ 

Beaufre.  Yes.  ^V 

MnxER.  Now,  till  me  how  that's  going  to 
come  about — will  it  come  about  as  part  of 
a  united  Europe — how  are  we  to  know  that 
those  nuclear  weapons  will  be  developed  by 
a  united  Europe?  Or  will  they  simply  be  de- 
veloped individually  by  each  country,  France 
with  Its  own  tactical  weapons,  England  vrtth 

Its  OWTl. 

Beaufre.  Well,  I  think  that,  as  you  know, 
Europe  doesn't  exist  today.  I  think  also  that 
Europe  is  going  to  exist  rather  soon,  much 
sooner  than  we  had  hoped  for.  And  we  have 
now  to  think  of  what  will  be  Europe  when 
It  exists,  but  we  mustn't  wait  for  that  time 
to  make  the  first  steps. 

Palmieri.  Yes,  I  think  It  would  be  good  to 
know  what  you  mean  exactly  when  you  say 
Europe  does  not  exist.  'What  la  Europe  for 
the  purposes  of  that  statement. 

Beaufre.  Well,  the  word  "Europe"  la  a 
confusing  word  because  the  Russians  pre- 
tend that  they  are  in  Europe,  but  In  fact  I 
am  speaking  of  Western  Europe. 


Palmiebi.  When  you  say  Europe  does  not 
exist,  you  mean  a  united,  a  politically 
united — 

Beautre.  A  political  entity  called  Europe 
doesn't  exist.  Also  a  European  sovereignty 
doesn't  exist  which  could  take  the  decision 
of  using  nuclear  weapons  or  even  to  go  to 
war. 

Miller.  I  think  you  are  right,  General,  and 
the  question  In  terms  of  peace  and  stability 
is,  do  you  think  that  It's  a  safer  world  with 
each  European  country  that  has  the  capac- 
ity developing  Its  own  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons, under  its  own  control,  or  a  safer  world 
with  the  defense  balance  the  way  it  is  today? 
Beaufre.  Your  question  Is  a  little  twisted. 
Miller.  Tlie  answer  can  be  straight. 
(Laughter.) 

Beaufre.  Yes.  it's  your  Job  anyway!  (Laugh- 
ter.) You  know,  I  think  that  in  the  present 
Europe  you  have  France  and  Great  Britain 
who  have  nuclear  weapons.  Well,  they  can 
develop  what  they  have  in  the  present  set- 
up. Of  course.  In  the  future  set-up,  this 
situation  may  be  changed  and  I  think  that 
It's  not  without  Interest  to  have  something 
done  In  Europe  because  what  we  need  now 
Is  something  In  Europe.  If  Europe  has  no  nu- 
clear power.  It  has  no  political  possibility. 
Miller.  Well  I  want  to  be  sure  then  of  yoiir 
image  of  the  future  of  Europe.  Your  images 
of  what's  necessary  are  independent  Euro- 
pean armies  with  their  own  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  as  you  say,  not  as  part  of  a  sov- 
ereign Europe,  and  that  presents  to  you 
a  picture  of  a  world  more  stable  than  our 
current  alignment  with  American  troops  and 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe? 
Beaufre.  Yes,  my  answer  is  yes. 
Miller.  I'm  happy  to  end  on  that  note. 

Beaufre.  We  could  develop  that 

Palmieri.  I'm  bound  to  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion— for  that  purpose  you  mean  that  West 
Germany  should  have  Independent  nuclear 
capability. 

Beaufre.  I  think  that  in  a  theoretical 
world  It  should  have,  but  In  a  practical 
world  where  Russia  exists,  it's  an  impossi- 
bility for  now. 

Palmieri.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
appearance,    (applause)    Mr.   Schoenbrun. 

Schoenbrun.  We  have  heard  two  witnesses, 
a  political  representative  and  a  military  strat- 
egist tell  us  that  we  have  been  playing  a 
numbers  game  here,  that  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  more  or  less  do  not 
matter.  What  matters  Is  a  real  world  and  in 
that  real  world  we  are  saying  that  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  ought  to  be  In  a  very 
close  partnership.  We  make  no  distinction, 
as  Mr.  Miller  suggested,  between  Europe  and 
America,  we  do  not  make  the  distinction 
about  the  Atlantic  Ocean  becoming  the 
Channel,  that's  Just  playing  with  words.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Europeans  and  Americans 
are  very  very  different.  Just  as  Texans  and 
New  Yorkers  are  very  different,  but  we  are 
bound  together  with  common  purposes,  com- 
mon faith,  and  this  alliance  is  very  Impor- 
tant. But  this  alliance  cannot  endure  as  the 
ward  of  one  power  and  we  have  sufficient 
faith  and  trust  In  our  European  allies  to 
think  they  can  carry  their  weight  with  us  as 
equals.  An4  we  hope  to  develop  that  even 
further  with  our  witnesses  later  on.  Thank 
you. 

Palmieri  Mr.  Schoenbrun,  we're  going  to 
come  back  to  you  and  give  you  every  chance 
to  develop  it.  Now  to  Mr.  Miller  andthe  case 
against  this  drastic  reduction  that  we  are 
suggesting  in  American  troop  strength  in 
Europe. 

Miller.  I'm  happy  to  accept  General  Beau- 
fre's  prediction  and  analysis  of  the  future 
and  balance  the  fact  that  we  do  need  a  de- 
terrent, the  Image  of  Independent  nuclear 
deterrents,  tactical  as  well  as  strategical  by 
each  of  the  major  European  countries, 
against  the  current  situation  we  have  today. 
Because  of  course,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
NATO  Is  that  kind  of  unified  deterrent  and 


preventing  the  kind  of  chaos  that  might  de- 
velop with  independent  nuclear  tactical  ca- 
pacity. What  are  we  talking  about  when  we 
ask  "can  Europe  defend  herseh"'  Why  the 
distinction,  "can  Europe  defend  herself?" 
Have  we  become  so  angry  and  felt  so  much 
pain  over  the  Vietnam  tragedy  that  vie  sim- 
ply want  to  withdraw  from  every  place?  In 
fact,  what  this  proposal  does.  It  assumes' the 
uorst  intentions  of  our  friends  and  the  best 
intentions  of  those  who  oppose  us.  Of  course 
the  world  has  changed,  but  common  decency 
has  not  changed  so  much  that  we  can  take 
this  unilateral  step  against  the  interest  of 
every  one  of  our  allies,  .\nd  as  far  as  the 
intention  of  those  who  oppose  us  goes  there 
IS  a  simple  way  to  test  it.  If  m  fact  R'ussian 
intention  has  changed,  let's  negotiate  for 
mutual  reduction.  If  those  negotiations  suc- 
ceed, then  the  assessment  of  Russian  i.  - 
tentions  having  changed  would  be  correct 
If  those  negotiations  fall,  then  It  will  test 
the  conditions  of  the  changed  Russians'  in- 
tention. So  therefore,  why  not  simply  nego- 
tiate and  find  out  if  the  rosy  predictions  of 
a  lessened  threat  are  true.'To  talk  to  us 
about  why  this  proposal  for  unllat^-ral  Amer- 
ican reduction  ought  to  be  opposed  I've 
asked  to  Join  us  tonight,  Mr.  Kenneth  "Nash 
(Applause.) 

Palmieri.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Nash,  and 
welcome  to  the  Advocates. 

Miller.  Mr.  Nash  is  Assistant  Secreiarv- 
General  of  NATO,  Mr.  Nash,  Is  peace,  the 
peace  you've  seen  in  Europe  the  last  twenty. 
five  or  six  years,  the  natural  order  of  thines 
in  Europe? 

Nash.  No,  Indeed,  I  should  think  there 
must  be  very  many  people,  young  people 
around  today,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call 
anyone  under  thirty  young,  there  must  be 
millions  of  people,  who  think  it  is.  But  of 
cour.se,  it  i.sn't.  it's  well  on  the  way  to  being 
an  all-time  record  for  Europe,  and  I  think 
the  reason  why  we've  had  twenty-five,  twen- 
ty-six years  of  peace  ts  not  because  human 
nature  is  changing,  nor  is  it  because  some- 
body has  Invented  atomic  nuclear  weapons 
although  of  course,  that  was  a  major  factor 
for  a  time  while  America  had  the  monop  |- 
of  them.  I  think  it's  because  we've  got  an 
alliance  and  we've  found  wtlhln  It  a  peace- 
keeping formula  that  has  been  absolutely 
first-class. 

Miller.  Let's  talk  about  the  capacity  rf 
Russia  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  for  mill'tary 
action.  Does  it  have  substantial  capacity? 

Nash.  A  very  great  capacity,  certainly,  and 
a  constantly  increasing  capacity,  constantly 
strengthening.  Defense  expenditure,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Soviet  Union  it.self  has  gone 
up  by  S-'c  per  year  in  real  term.s  ever  since 
1965  right  up  to  1970  Inclusive.  Big  spend- 
ing. And  if  we  take  a  comparison  of  the  con- 
ventional forces  Involved  in  the  present  con- 
frontation, because  they're  the  clearest  ex- 
ample, the  Warsaw  Pact  has  three  tanks  to 
NATO's  one,  three  battle  tanks,  and  two 
combat  aircraft  to  NATO's  one,  and  signifi- 
cantly outguns  NATO 

Miller,  Well,  let  me  move  from  c^Tpacltv 
to  Intention,  because  there  are  pe'-.pie  who 
say  that  it's  not  simply  the  capacity  but  the 
Intention,  Have  the  Russians  demorj:trated 
an  intention  to  use  military  power  for  po- 
litical goals? 

Nash.  Oh  yes.  Indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  can  detect  no  recent  change  in  the  Rus- 
sian policies  In  that  regard.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  recent  years  we've  seen  the  backing 
of  foreign  policy  by  mllluiry  power  on  the 
part  of  RiL'wia  in  Czechoeloviikia,  In  the 
Sudan  and  in  Egypt,  in  the  BalkarLs,  in 
Yugoslavia,  not  to  mention  the  other  satfl- 
llte  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Miller.  Tell  me  about  nefrotlatlons  for 
balanced  forc«  reduction.  Is  there  fmy  hope 
at  all  to  have  a  mutual  force  reduction  if  the 
United  States  simply  unilaterally  withdraws 
all  these  troops'' 
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■Jash.  I  think  that  would  deal  a  shatter- 
In,  ;  blow  to  the  prospects  of  having  success- 
fu  negotiations  which  must.  I  think,  be 
wcrked  from  a  basis  of  solidarity  of  the  al- 
liance, as  they  have  been  hitherto. 

kliLUER.   You   mention   solidarity.   Let   me 
you  about   that.   Does   any   government 

Europe  favor  this  kind  of  withdrawal  and 
would  happen  to  the  coheslvenese  of 
alliance  if  the  United  States  acted  unl- 
laderally  in  this  way? 

:Iash.  Not  one  government.  I  think  I  can 
fir  nly  say  not  one  government  In  NATO 
fai  ors  such  a  withdrawal.  And  I  believe  that 
It  would  take  the  heart  out  of  the  allies, 
thi  European  allies  If  this  occurred  and 
wojld  be  regarded  as  a  clear  indication  of 
a  066  of  Interest  by  the  United  States  in 
Us  role  In  Europe  and  in  the  world 

ALMiERi.  Now  to  Mr,  Schoenbrun  ror 
cr<lss-examJnation. 

iCHOENBRrN.  Mr.  Nash,  you  say  that  peace 
Is  lot  the  natural  order  of  things  In  Europje. 
In(  eed.  that's  true.  I  myself  have  experl- 
en(  es  In  three  wars  that  have  affected  my 
far  lily.  But  among  whom  were  these  wars 
fought  In  Europe? 

ASH.  I  don't  think  I  entirely  understand 
yojr  question. 

;  CHOENBRCN.  Well,  you're  talking  about 
wa  and  the  difficulties  of  war  In  Europe. 
I  u  ant  to  know  who  these  war-like  people 
are  In  Europe  that  we  must  be  so  worried 
ab»ut. 

ASH.  Oh.  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt  of 
tha|t.  People  like  you  and  me.  and  everybody 
heie. 
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^HOENBRUN.  Not  just  the  Russians.  There- 
you  don't  conceive  of  the  fact  that  If 
Americans    actually    lower    their    forces 
the    French    and    Germans   might   set 
n  themselves  all  over  again? 
ASH.   Well,   I'm   glad   to  think   that    the 
and  the  Germans  and  also  thirteen 
;r  nations  are  part  of  an  alliance  which 
I  oldlng  together  and  which  Is  very  solid 
I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  that  soU- 
ty  stems  from  the  leading  American  con- 
to  It. 
HOENBRUN.     Yes     indeed.     The     United 
Is  one  of  the  strongest  among  all  of 
nations   of    the    NATO   alliance,    but    I 
you  will  admit  that  all  of  the  NATO 
ons  together  are  as  large  and  Just  about 
trong  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
"t    you    think    it's    sapping    of    the    self 
.  the  Initiative,  the  Independence 
European  people  that  they  should  so 
need  the  American  cover' 
.  I  honestly  don't  think.  Mr.  Schoen- 
that  that  doee  Justice  to  the  nature 
the  size  of  the  European  contribution  to 
.   which   Is   much   more   substantial.   I 
than  you  Imply. 
HOENBRUN.  Oh.   I'm  not  Implying  any- 
You're  the  one  who  Is  telling  me  that 
would  be  denuded  and  weakened  and 
knows  what  terrible  things  would  hap- 
If   we  unsubstantial   Americana   would 
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No,    It    would    be    weakened.    Cer- 
tainly. It  would  be  weakened  by  an  American 
withdrawal  and  I  suppose  that  if  one  tries 
flgures  on  the  American  contribution 
>  ATO  In  Europe  at  this  time,  one  might 
;hat  something  like  10^-  of  the  armies 
ATO  Is  American.  One  might  say  that 
of   the   navies,   of   the  naval   forces  in 
Is  American.  And  one  might  say  as 
mucji  as  25'^-   of  the  alrforces  is  American 
5ENBRUN.   Well   what   Is   your  view  of 
American  nuclear  umbrella,  sir. 
H.  My  view  of  It.  Mr.  Schoenbrun? 

N.  A  good  thing? 
H.  A  good  thing. 

OENBRVN.    And    you'd    agree    with    the 
that  American  nuclear  weapons  are 
for  the  defense  of  Europe? 
;h.  I  do. 
SckoENBRCN.  Pine.  Would  you  believe  that 
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the  British  and  the  French  were  less  to  be 
trusted  with  a  nuclear  weapon  than  the 
Americans? 

Nash.  No.  I  would  believe  they're  far.  far 
less  capable  for  many  years  of  producing  an 
effective  det-errent,  even  between  them. 

Schoenbrun.  Well.  Mr,  Miller  referred  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  created  In  your  NATO 
organisation  a  unfled  deterrent  'I've  never 
heard— I've  covered  NATO  a«  a  reporter  since 
1949 — I've  never  heard  of  a  uniaed  deter- 
rent, I  know  theres  an  American  deterrent, 
but  the  American  finger  alone  Is  on  that 
trigger.  America  alone  can  decide  whether  or 
not  to  use  a  nuclear  weap  jn  in  Europe,  and 
of  course,  if  it  dc^es,  it  can  either  turn  Europe 
Into  a  nuclear  battle  ground  and  destroy  It 
compiPtely  as  we've  destroyed  so  much  of 
Vietnam,  or  very  possibly.  America  won't  be 
able  to  use  a  nuclear  weapon  at  all  because 
of  Russia's  ability  to  reply.  What  is  vour  view 
on  that? 

Palmieri.  Last  answer. 

Nash.  I  think  Mr  Miller  was  speaking  of 
the  overall  deterrent  right  across  the  board 
exerted  by  the  NATO  forces,  both  the  nuclear 
strategic,  the  nuclear  tactical  and  the  con- 
ventional. In  that  sense  there  Is.  I  think,  a 
unified  and  overall  deterrent  which  one 
should  not  confuse  in  discussion  with  the 
purely  nuclear  deterrent. 

Palmieri,  Mr,  Nash,  with  that,  let  me 
thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

Miller,  It  s  the  cotifidenee  in  the  alliance 
that  would  be  to  u.se  the  word  denuded  lit- 
erally, confidence  stripped  bare  If  the  United 
States  took  this  kind  of  Individual  and  uni- 
lateral action. 

Let's  talk  realistically  about  the  nature  of 
the  partnership  and  the  varvlng  contribu- 
tions Let's  hear  from  Doctor  Hans  WIeck. 
(Applause.) 

Palmieri.  Doctor  Wleck,  welcome  to  the 
advocates  here  in  your  own  country. 

Miller.  Doctor  Wieck  Is  Director  of  Plan- 
ning for  the  Ministry  of  Defense  for  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Doctor  Wleck. 
we've  heard  about  the  United  States  defend- 
ing Europe.  What  Is  the  kind  of  contribution 
that's  being  made  In  Europe  by  the  United 
States? 

Wieck.  The  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  defense  of  the  alliance,  of  the 
alliance  partners  is  very  important,  It  Is  very 
Important  because  of  the  strategic  ImpUca- 
tlona  and  the  equation  In  the  balance  of 
forces  upon  the  world-wide  scale  vls-a-vls  the 
other  world  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  but  by 
no  means  is  the  European  contribution  unim- 
portant. Sometimes  people  think  that  It's  the 
United  States  defending  Europe  and  Europe 
earning  the  money  In  the  meantime,  which  Is 
not  true.  The  truth,  however,  Is  the  Euro- 
peans are  contributing  to  the  defense  in  a 
very  impressive  manner,  although  usually  one 
is  not  speaking  of  It  because  there  is  no  West- 
ern European  defense  Institution,  but  Indi- 
vidual contributions  as  such.  There  was  ref- 
erence made  here  to  the  effect  that  twenty- 
five  billion  dollars  were  contributed  to  Eu- 
rope from  the  United  States.  I  won't  argue 
too  much  with  it  but  I  refer  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  US.  Government  savs  It  is  fourteen 
billion. 

Miller.  What  is  the  value  of  the  European 
contribution? 

Wieck.  The  value  of  the  European  contri- 
bution is  thirty  billion  dollars,  or  more  than 
two  point  six  or  seven  men.  and  It  contributes 
to  the  present-day  forces  about  three  fourths 
of  all  the  forces  In  Europe,  land  air  and  naval 
forces 

Miller.  So  over  three  fourths  of  all  the 
forces  In  Europe  today  that's  part  of  this  alli- 
ance are  Europyean? 

Wieck.  Yes.  Now.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
further  remark  In  this  respect.  Were  talking 
about  Western  Europe  being  within  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  between  East  and  West  and  we 
must    recognize    the    fact    that    the    Soviet 


Union  contributes  about  607r  to  70%  of  the 
actual  Warsaw  Pact  military  structure  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  'WhUst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Europeans  contribute  as 
much  as  I  indicated  and  the  American  con- 
tribution, as  I  said  also,  about  35%  or  less, 
which  Is  a  very  important  thing. 

Palmieri.  One  more  quick  question. 
Miller.  Let  me  ask  you,  we've  heard  a  lot 
In  Europe  and  the  United  States  about  Ger- 
man foreign  policy,  Chancellor  Brandt's 
Ostpolitik  and  other  negotiations,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  unUateral  with- 
drawal on  the  ability  of  the  government  of 
Germany  to  continue  Its  current  foreign 
policy? 

Wieck.  I  think  It  vvould  be  a  harming 
effect  because  the  basis  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Federal  Republic  is  the  alliance  and 
is  the  European  community,  and  a  blow  of 
the  unilateral  withdrawal  of  the  kind  dis- 
cussed here  would  have  very  uncomfortable 
reaction. 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Schoenbrun. 
Schoenbrun.  If  you  will  permit  before  I 
go  on  with  the  cross-examination  Doctor 
Wleck,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  two  remarks 
that  have  both  been  made  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, questioning  a  figure  that  we  used  and 
It  may  perhaps  be  puzzling  to  the  audience. 
We  have  said  the  American  contribution  to 
NATO  Is  twenty-flve  billion.  Mr.  Miller,  at 
one  point  said  It  was  fourteen  billions  ac- 
cording to  official  American  flgures  and  our 
German  colleague  has  Just  quoted  American 
official  figures  as  saying  it  Is  fourteen  bil- 
lion. Let's  clear  this  up.  The  American 
official  figure  given  by  the  Government  In 
1968  was.  In  fact,  fourteen  billion  as  Mr 
Miller  and  Mr.  Wleck  said.  But  let  me  point 
out  that  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
said  that  was  the  figure  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  It  is  correct,   (laughter) 

Wieck.  I  have  no  doubt  In  the  statement 
made  by  the  American  Government. 

Schoenbrun.  Sir,  I  am  an  American  and 
less  polite  than  you.  I  frequently  doubt  what 
my  Government  says,  particularly  when  It 
says  it  was  not  at  war  In  Laos  when  It  was 
at  war  In  Laos.  But  I  don't  want  to  pursue 
that.  I  merely  tell  you  there  are  two  flgures. 
One  was  put  down  in  a  report  by  a  highly 

reputable 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Schoenbrun,  let  me  inter- 
rupt, there's  a  certain  Intriguing  quality  as 
to  whether  you  will  ask  a  question.  If  so, 
what  It  will  be.  (laughter) 
Schoenbrttn.  Well,  fine. 
Palmieri.  We  have  Just  a  little  time  left 
and  I'm  certain  you  want  to  ask  Doctor 
Wieck  a  question. 

Schoenbrun.  Yes  I  do,  but  I  thought  it 
was  very  Important  to  clear  up  the  point  on 
which  both  of  them  had  placed  very  great 
stress.  Doctor  Wleck,  do  you  think  that  the 
alliance  is  in  very  good  shape  economically 
and  f>olltlcally  and  diplomatically,  as  well  as 
mllitarUy? 

Wieck.  You're  never  In  very  good  shape, 
but  you  are  In  a  shape  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems before  you  and  the  alliance  has  shown 
over  the  years  the  most  Important  thing, 
solidarity  on  Important  Issues  that  they  had 
to  face.  These  Issues  are  referring  to  defense 
and  stability  in  order  to  maintain  parity  or 
sufficiency  In  military  terms  and,  to  the  dia- 
logue with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East- 
ern European  countries  to  find  the  areaa  of 
mutual  agreement. 

Schoenbrun.  Inside  NATO  we  have  a  uni- 
fied military  command  and  we  are  proposing 
to  upset  It  terribly  by  a  unilateral  American 
action.  Tell  me.  did  Mr.  Brandt  ask  for  and 
get  the  permission  of  the  United  States  of 
America  when  he  decided  to  have  his  opening 
to  the  East  and  go  to  Moscow  and  speak  to 
the  Russians  and  submit  the  foreign  policy 
of  Germany  to  an  American  decision? 

Wieck.  I  don't  think  that  this  Is  related 
to  the  subject  we  are  discussing  here,  but  I 
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would  like  to  say  that  there  Is  a  very  very 
close  consultation  within  the  alliance  In  par- 
ticular on  these  questions  of  detente  and 
understanding  and  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  And  so,  you  can  assume  that  the 
German  government  could  have  consulted 
their  friends  in  the  alliance  very  closely.  And 
the  evidence  of  this  is  that  the  three  Western 
powers  who  carried  special  responsibility  for 
Berlin  have  negotiated  In  the  Berlin  Agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  don't  think 
without  consultation  you  could  achieve  that. 

Schoenbrun.  And  the  relations  are  so  good 
and  the  German  government  and  America 
are  so  confident  with  one  another  that  Mr. 
Brandt  had  to  go  to  Florida,  where  I  had 
the  very  great  honor  of  seeing  him,  in  order 
to  have  Mr.  Nixon  assure  him  that  there'd  be 
no  deals  made  behind  his  back  when  Mr. 
Nixon  got  to  Moecow? 

Wieck.  I  don't  think  that  assumption  of 
yours  was  the  desire  to  go  to  Florida  and  to 
see,  like  other  Western  States  and  the  Jap>a- 
nese  Prime  Minister  to  see  the  U.S.  President 
at  this  angle  of  time.  Af>art  from  that  Florida 
Is  a  nice  place  to  see 

Palmieri.  I'm  afraid  we  only  have  time  for 
one  more  question. 

Schoenbrun.  One  more  question.  I  would 
like,  perhaps  If  I  could  make  a  statement, 
for  so  many  have  been  made  here  today  and 
I  was  trying  not  to,  but  It's  forced  upon  me. 
We've  been  talking  about  the  great  con- 
tribution that  NATO  Is  making  of  the  Euro- 
pean comjHDnent,  much  greater  than  the 
American.  According  to  the  Information  that 
I  have  from  official  government  sources,  as 
well  as  from  others,  the  United  States  Is  giv- 
ing 8.4%  of  It's  gross  national  product  to 
NATO  defense,  whereas  I  flnd  countries  here 
giving  3.9  7p,  countries  giving  5'"-^.  Let  me 
see,  FYance  has  4"7r  — 

Wieck.  May  I  Just  correct  one  point,  8.4% 
of  your  G.N. P.  Is  directed  to  defense.  You 
imply  to  NATO  defense  which  is  not,  by 
the  way,  exactly  the  same.  Let  us  stick  with 
twenty-flve  bUlIon  or  fourteen  billion  and 
that  Is  about  2.0  *"£  or  3.4 "Tc  The  average  In 
NATO  Is  4.5-6'="o— (applause) 

Palmieri.  Doctor,  thanks  for  being  our 
guest.  Sorry  to  interrupt  but  we  do  have  to 
go.  (applause)  Will  you  take  a  very  short 
wrap  up. 

Miller.  Thank  you  so  much.  The  flgures 
are  difficult.  They  become  essential  though 
when  a  whole  argument  on  what  American 
policy  should  be  is  based  on  them.  We  can't 
say  at  the  one  hand  that  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion Is  twenty-flve  billions,  which  is  8%  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  because  that  would  make  the  gross 
national  product  about  a  third  of  what  It 
really  Is.  In  fact,  the  flgures  are  lower  and  In 
terms  of  the  fourteen  billion,  you  may  dis- 
agree with  the  American  Government,  but  In 
a  letter  to  this  television  show  from  John 
Morris,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  cost  for  NATO  Is  set  at  fourteen 
billion.  Have  we  forgotten  so  soon  the  les- 
sons of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Russian  In- 
vestment In  Egypt  that  we  are  willing  to  as- 
sume this  new  vision  of  world  defense  which 
presumably  means  nuclear  proliferation  of 
tactical  weapons  In  Britain  and  Prance  and 
further  development  of  strategic  weapons. 
Which  Is  the  safer  worid?  I  think  It's  the 
one  we  live  In  now. 

Palmieri.  All  right  Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 
We're  going  to  come  back  to  you.  Let's  go 
to  Mr.  Schoenbrun.  He  has  a  witness  to  dis- 
cuss the  non-mllltary  aspects  of  tonight's 
question.  As  for  any  other  Issues  about  the 
dollar  Investment,  let's  save  that  for  another 
program.  It  might  make  a  good  one. 

Schoenbrun.  All  right.  May  I  call  now  on 
Mr.  Sam  Pisar.  (applause) 
Palmieri.  Welcome  Mr.  Plsar. 
Schoenbrun.  All  of  our  witnesses  are  very 
extraordinary,  very  Interesting  and  very  Im- 
portant  meT.   This  particular   witness'  Is   a 


rather  unusual  man  because  his  personality 
relates  very  much  to  this  program  and  what 
we're  all  worried  about.  Mr,  Plsar  Is  a  Doc- 
tor of  Law  from  Harvard  University  and 
from  the  Sorbonne.  the  University  of  Paris 
He  Is  an  American  citizen,  but  he  wasn't 
born  In  America.  He  was  born  In  Poland 
and  he  suffered  great  agonies  In  his  youth 
when  his  family  was  destroyed  in  the  war 
and  he  himself  was  sent  to  the  slave  labor, 
to  Dachau  and  to  Auschwitz  And  he  was 
there  between  the  years  of  twelve  and  six- 
teen and  managed  to  survive.  He  made  his 
way  to  America  and  then  became  an  advisor 
on  East-West  trade  to  Dag  Hammarskjold 
in  the  United  Nations  and  to  George  Ball 
In  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
A  very  remarkable  career,  and  one  that  I 
believe  is  symbolic  of  In  fact  that  were 
talking  about  In  Europe  A  man  who  is  now 
an  American,  who  was  born  and  raised  a 
European,  certainly  a  perfect  symbol  of  the 
alliance  and  the  thing  we  hold  in  common 
together.  A  man  who  lived  m  a  death  camp 
and  is  now  a  very  successful  lawyer  Just 
as  Europe  has  ccme  out  of  the  ruins  And 
I'd  like  to  ask  a  man  of  this  particular 
calibre  to  tell  we  what  he  thinks  Is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  military  question  of 
an  American  presence  here  In  Europe  and 
the  opening  up  of  a  new  vista,  a  hope,  as 
you  wrote  about  In  your  book  "Co-Existence 
in  Commerce"  of  peace  through  new  trade 
relations, 

PisAR,  Mr  Schoenbrun.  there  Is  a  definite 
relationship,  we  cannot  look  at  this  subject 
in  strictly  military  terms.  The  economic 
and  the  military  are  intertwined,  the  rela- 
tionship is  part  of  the  entire  package  and 
I  would  even  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  the 
relationship  exists  both  on  the  Russian  side 
and  on  the  American  side. 

ScHOENBRrN  Well,  that's  strange.  How- 
can  American  businessmen  be  affected  by 
the  presence  of  American  soldiers? 

Pisar.  Very  simply  Mr  Schoenbrun  Bear 
In  mind  that  the  American  businessman 
who  has  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  trade 
with  Poland.  Russia,  Czechcslovakia  and  so 
on.  has  constantly  to  keep  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  that  there  are  three  hundred 
thousand  American  boys  In  Western  Europe 
facing  the  communist  enemy.  Now  the 
American  businessman  is  a  very .  patriotic 
man.  He  Is  a  family  man.  He  Is  concerned 
about  this  human  issue  Should  he  go  out 
and  do  business,  should  he  trade  at  a  time 
when  he  Is  told  that  American  boys  are  sit- 
ting there  and  waiting  to  defend  the  west- 
ern world  against  the  communist  menace. 
In  short,  he  tightens  up,  he  Is  confused 

Schoenbrun,  Do  you  have  any  specific 
case  of  a  businessman  who  In  fact  had  dif- 
ficulties with  that  kind  of  a  problem? 

Pisar.  The  most  remarkable  case  and  the 
best  known  perhaps.  Is  the  case  of  Henry 
Ford.  You  will  remember  some  time  ago  Mr 
Ford  was  Invited  to  Russia  and  was  asked  to 
buUd  a  truck  factory.  But  when  he  returned 
home,  ready  to  make  plans,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  American  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvln 
Laird,  who  didn't  want  any  such  venture 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  if  Mr,  Ford,  the 
capitalist  of  capitalists,  patriotic  American 
who  Is  wrapped  In  the  fiag,  will  not  trade, 
how  win  the  normal  American  business- 
man? 

Schoenbrun.  Well.  Mr.  Ford  can't  sell  these 
trucks  because  he  was  stopped  for  defense 
reasons.  How  about  our  German,  French  and 
English  friends?  Are  they  selling  trucks? 

Pisar.  Well,  I  have  great  respect  for  my 
European  friends  and.  as  you've  pointed  out. 
I  often  feel  that  I  am  part-European  even 
though  I  am  an  American.  The  Europeans, 
Mr.  Schoenbrun,  have  a  very  good  thing 
going.  They  have  It  made.  There  are  three 
hundred  thousand  American  bovs  plus  the 
nuclear  umbrella  defending  Western  Europe 
But  while  Mr.  Ford  cannot  enter  a  venture 
to  make  a  profit  for  his  corporation.  Exiropean 


comp.inles  are  falling  over  each  other  for  the 
very  same  contract.  Daimler-Benz  of  Cier- 
many,  Leyiand  Motors  of  England  and 
Renault  of  France,  I  .-isk  you.  Is  this  Justice, 
Is  this  competition,  is  this  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition''  We  must  release  the  business- 
man to  enter  into  ventures  of  this  type  and 
to  do  his  thing. 

ScHOENBRu.N,  Thank  you.  Mr.  Plsar. 

P'LMiERi    Mr   Miller 

MuLER  Mr  Plsar.  let  me  ask  you.  do  you 
support  this  proposal  tonight  lor  the  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  dowm  to  fifty  thousand 
troops? 

Pisar,  I  do. 

MiLLEs.  Tell  me,  the  fact  that  there  would 
still  be  an  .American  strategic  deterrent  aimed 
at  Russia  would  have  no  consequences  to 
trading  with   Russia,  is  that  right? 

PisAB   That  is  right 

Miller  And  If  one  of  the  consequences 
of  American  withdrawal  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thouKind  troops  were  that  the  number 
of  men.  say,  were  tjiken  up.  as  they  very 
well  might  be.  by  an  additional  one  hundred 
thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  would  that  Increiise  or 
decrease  the  tensions  that  might  affect  trade 
in  Europe'' 

Plsar  It  would  help  the  trade,  it  would 
help  trade  in  this  sense  Mr  Miller,  It's  a 
question  of  climate  When  the  Americans  go 
to  trade  with  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians,  the 
Russians,  and  I  can  tell  you  this  from  per- 
sonal experience  because  I  have  gone  there 
and  I  have  seen  It  happen,  they  are  told 
•"i'our  army  is  sitting  there  and  you  treat  us 
as  enemies,"  The  German,  the  Dutchman, 
the  Frenchman  doesn't  have  quite  the  same 
problem  He  can  point  to  the  Americans  and 
say  "It's  them," 

MiLi.ER  And  you  think  that  If  this  uni- 
lateral witlidraua!  had  been  accomplished  a 
year  apo  Secretary  Laird  would  not  have 
prevented  Mr,  F(;rd  from  building  his  truck 
factory^ 

Pisar  I  think  that  was  an  entirely  differ- 
ent issue  because  It  has  to  do  with  Viet- 
nam  

Miller  What  you  are  really  asking  for. 
and  It's  something  that's  not  necessarily  this 
proposal,  is  a  new  attitude  In  the  climate  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
It's  quite  possible  for  governments  In  that 
position  to  have  major  trade  without  ever 
touching  this  issue. 

Pisar  I  am  asking  for  much  more  than 
that.  Mr  Miller  I  am  not  only  asking  for 
more  trade  Consistant  with  our  national 
security  and  with  the  security  of  the  west- 
ern world  of  course  I  am  asking  for  a  change 
in  the  climate,  for  de-empha.sls  nn  the  mili- 
tary, and  for  the  construction  of  a  piece  that 
is  based  on  human  Instincts,  and  business 
is  part  of  those  instincts. 

Miller.  And  the  vision  of  the  world  that's 
been  presented  to  \is  alternatively  by  Gen- 
eral Beaufre  with  the  development  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
and  further  development  of  strategic  weap- 
ons, the  substitution  of  further  German, 
French  and  British  troops  for  the  American 
troops,  you  think  that  world  would  be  so 
different  that  trade  wriild  magically  In- 
crease^ 

Pisar.  That  world  must  remain  this  way 
because  it  Is  essential  that  we  remain  strong. 
The  question  is  how  are  we  strongest ■>  .\re 
we  strongest  by  keeping  these  costlv  troops 
in  Europe  and  creating  the  problems  that 
this  arises,  or  are  we  strongest  by  measuring 
(>ur  mobilization  and  giving  ourselves  an  op- 
portunity to  act  the  way  Americans  normally 
act  Trade,  business,  science,  technologv.  this 
Is  otir  tradition, 

MiLLKR  Why  didn't  the  fact  that  Prance 
and  Germany  In  1914  had  the  largest  per- 
centage of  trade  between  them  of  any  coun- 
tries in  the  world  prevent  World  War  I? 

Pisar  Because  you  understand  that  the 
Nazi  Ideology 
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MiLLEB.  World  War  I. 
PiSAB.  In  World  War  I? 
Miller.    1914.    Enormous    trade    between 
^ance  and  Britain. 

PiSAH.  I  would  give  you  a  very  surprising 
swer  on  that.  I  don't  think  we  even  knew 
hat  the  war  was  at  that  time.  Statesmen 
ere  toying  at  the  strange  game  in  1914  and 
M8.  Today  everyone  is  aware  of  the  dimen- 
ns.  A  nuclear  war  you  are  talking  of. 
Palmieri.  One  more  question. 
Miller.  Let  me  ask  you — the  nuclear  de- 
the  nuclear  threat,  of  course,   not 
y  remains,   but  la  fact   is  developed   by 
her  countries.  Let  me  ask  you  in  terms  of 
gaining  for  troop  reduction.  You   are  an 
ernatlonal  lawyer.  A  perso::  comes  to  you 
r  advice  and  he's  part  of  a  partnership.  Do 
u  advise  him  to  make  a  decision  without 
concurrence  of  his  partners  to  give  away 
lat  he  wants  to  sell  In  the  hopes  that  he'll 
treated  better? 
PisAB.  I  Will  tell  you  how  I  advise   them 
occasionally.  I  tell  them  "don't  leave  It  up  to 
-  -ur  partners  entirely,  get  together  w::h  your 
irtners  and  give  them  a  little  bit  of  a  push 
so,  because  it's  time  that  they  grew  up 
:d  acted  their  age." 

Miller.  Get  together  with  your  partners? 
PiSAR.  "i'es. 

Miller.  Make  the  decision  together. 
PiSAR.  Mr.  Miller,  let   us  make  this  point 
_ry  carefully.  The  Idea  Is  to  say  to  our  part- 
;rs.  after  twenty-flve  years,  you  have  be- 
ime  f '.111  partners  and  It  is  now  time  for  you 
take  over  your  responsibility  la  an  area 
ere  the  problems  are  reduced. 
Miller.  And  the  way  to  do  that  Is  to  unl- 
'erally  withdraw   these   troops? 
PiSAR.  Yes. 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Plsar,  thank  you  very  much. 

J.pplause.)  Mr.  Schoenbrun.  we'll  come  back 

you — you   have   a  final   rebuttal   witness 

later  as  I  understand  It.  Now,  Mr.  Miller  has 

:hance  to  complete  his  presentation  of  the 

against    this    drastic    American    troop 

thdrawEiI. 

Miller.    In   fact,   Mr.   Plsar's  assumptions 

out  the  alliance  being  more  than  political. 

litary,  and  this  having  great  military  slg- 

nl|icance  Is  correct.  The  alliance  and  all  re- 

ionshlps   are   political,   military   and  eco- 

mlc  and  what  we  must  focus  on  are  the 

vsrall  consequences  for  the  alliance  of  this 

'  id  of  Individual  action.  We  can  talk  about 

;  hope,  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 

ow  the  reality  of  trade  between  the  United 

tites  and  Europe  and  the  current  tensions 

dlflBcultles  of  trade  and  other  negotla- 

as   the   recent   currency   negotiations. 

s  see   what  the  overall  affect  on  the  al- 

ice  would  be  if  we  entered  into  this  In- 

Idual  action.  I've  asked  to  Join  us  tonight 

.  Francois  Duchene.  (Applause.) 

'almieri.  Welcome,  Mr.  Duchene. 

kliLLER.  Francois  Duchene   Is  Director  of 

International     Institute     of     Strategic 

Idles  m  London.  Mr.  Duchene,  Is  the  al- 

slmply  military? 

:)cchent:.  No.  indeed  not.  I  think  one  of 

great  achievements  of  the  alliance  has 

to    create    the    beginning    of    an    eco- 

Ic  community  that  is  partly  in  Europe, 

tly    between    Europe    and    America   and, 

~t  U  very  important,  not  Just  European, 

Just  East  and  West,  but  Involving  Ja- 

and  potentially  with  affects  that  could 

world-wide.  And  the  Important  thing  that 

want  to  do  Is  to  extend  the  area  of  co- 

tlon. 

IjJrLLER.  Tell  us  what  the  affect  of  the  ac- 

that's  proposed  tonight  would  have  on 

United    States-European,    for    example, 

i  relations. 

^trcHEtn:.  Well.  I  think  that  a  unilateral 

could  be  disastrous.  I  think  Mr.  Schoen- 

n  has  quite  rightly  said  how  many  steps 

■e   been  taken   towards   Interweaving  the 

ted  States  and  Western  Etirope  as  part 

this  larger  process  I  was  discussing,  but 

opposite  of  that  is  to  take  major  unl- 
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lateral  actions  that  provide  major  shocks  to 
the  whole  psychological  fabric  of  this  com- 
mon effort.  And  I  think  that  it  wouldn't 
only  have  a.Tects.  which  we  could  dUcuss,  In 
security.  I  think  it  would  also  have  affects 
In  trade.  For  instance.  In  the  dollar  crisis 
that  we've  Ji.;st  had.  Just  like  the  very  dif- 
ficult negotiations  to  lower  trade  barriers 
earlier  in  the  sixties,  we'll  call  the  "Ken- 
nedy Round",  there  was  a  great  deal  of  lU- 
tempered  bargaining  but  the  final  results 
were  very  positive  and  In  the  latest  case, 
the  Europeans  have  agreed.  Including  France 
for  Instance,  that  there  ought  to  be  trade 
negotiations  following  up  on  the  monetary 
agreements.  Now,  I  think  there's  verv  little 
doubt  that  on  the  side  of  the  Europeans 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  terribly 
important  to  them  for  .security  reasons  has 
been  a  very  important  factor  in  being  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  v,nth  trade  discussions 
which  might  seem  less  necessarv  from  the 
European  point  of  view  than  the  American. 
Miller.  Well  that's  looking  at  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  allies.  No^a-,  how  about  the 
Soviet  Union?  Mr.  Pisar  has  told  us  that  If 
these  troops  were  withdrawn  there  would  be 
greater  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

DtrcHENE.  Well,  I  think  that  Mr.  Srans 
who's  Just  been,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
who's  Just  been  In  Moscow,  seems  to  have 
been  doing  very  well  before  the  troops  have 
been  withdrawn.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  dif- 
ficulty is  not  the  confrontation.  In  which 
people  believe  much  less  now  than  they  did 
before,  the  difficulty  is  partly,  m  the  short 
run,  that  the  East  Europeans  haven't  got 
very  much  to  sell.  But  In  the  longer  run  it's 
much  deeper  and  more  political.  It's  that  it 
wou:d  transform  Russian  society  if  Russia 
were  to  build  up  lots  of  consumer  goods  of 
the  kinds  that  the  Europeans  could  build 
plants  for. 

Palmieri.  All  right  Mr  Duchene,  let's  hear 
from  Mr.  Schoenbrun  on  cross  examination. 
Schoenbrun.  Mr.  Duchene,  it  would  of 
course  be  something  we  would  all  welcome  If 
Russian  society  were  to  be  transformed  In 
that  fashion? 

DrcHEN-E  I  think  that  the  aim  of  our  pol- 
icies together  ought  to  be  to  transform  Rus- 
sia from  a  state  Into  a  society  and  for  that, 
the  maintenance  of  the  security  aspects  of 
our  policy  along  with  our  cooperation  side 
of  our  policy  is  absolutely  necessary  Includ- 
ing the  strength  of  the  American-West  Euro- 
pean relations. 

ScHOENBR^:^f.  Well  we  agree  at  least  on  the 
first  part  of  that.  Don't  you  believe  that 
there  are  many  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who.  like  here  in  the  western  world,  are  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  their  own  Penta- 
gon budget  is  too  heavy,  their  own  military 
budget,  and  that  they  would  like  to  have 
more  emphasis  on  civilian  and  peaceful  and 
useful  goods,  and  that  they  could  perhaps 
work  against  their  generals  if  there  were  an 
American  reduction;  so  that  they  could  say 
"Look  here,  there  really  isn't  an  American 
threat  against  Russia,  it  really  Isn't  neces- 
sary for  us  to  maintain  such  a  laree  mili- 
tary budget."  Is  It  conceH'Bble  th.it  such  an 
argument  could  take  place  In  the  Soviet 
Union? 

DI7CHENE,  I  think  the  will  to  negotiate  with 
the  West  Is  a  thing  on  which  we  can  hope 
that  there  are  people,  constituencies  In  Rus- 
sia. Just  as  there  are  very  strong  feelings  In 
that  direction  In  the  West.  One  sees  It  In 
the  arms  limitations  talks  for  Instance  at 
the  present  moment.  But  that's  not  an  argu- 
ment for  not  negotiating  and  for  acting  uni- 
laterally In  the  western  alliance. 

ScHOEVBRtTN.  One  keeps  talking  about  a 
unilateral  action.  Does  that  assume  that 
America  really  does  not  have  the  power  or 
right  to  undertake  any  action  in  80  far  as 
the  use  of  Its  troops  are  concerned,  and  that 
our  sovereign  decision  must  be  subject  to  a 
NATO  consent  vote? 
Duchene.  No,  I  think  that  It  means  that 


there  must  be  a  process  and  an  interrelation- 
ship between  the  allies  over  time  and  also 
relationship  to  negotiations  with  the  East 

ScHOENBRtJN.  Oh,  We  agree  very  much  on 
that,  for  I  think  It  ought  to  be  made  clear 
that  none  of  us,  myself  or  my  witnesses  has 
been  proposing  that  the  United  States  decide 
by  Itself,  without  consulting  Its  allies  and 
drops  a  letter  In  the  box  and  Informs  them 
"We're  taking  off!"  That's  never  been  the 
proposition  and  I  think  It  would  be  unfair 
to  let  It  be  thought  as  such.  You've  men- 
tloned  the  fact  that  the  alliance  Is  much 
greater  than  military.  I  quite  agree  with 
you — economic  and  whatnot — but  we've 
been  talking  about  NATO,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  the  emphasis  In  NATO  la 
military, 

Duchene.  It  Is  on  security  which  Is  a  polit- 
ical balance  in  Europe  as  elsewhere.  It  Is  not 
Just  military.  Military  Is  part  of  the  techni- 
cal side  of  It.  The  political  aim  Is  security 

SCHOENBRUN.  Right.  And  under  that  screen 
of  security,  you  and  I  have  both  seen  the 
growth  of  very  exciting  movements,  such  as 
the  Common  Market,  Euratom,  in  which 
we've  worked  together.  Do  you  think  that 
that  movement  towards  a  greater  European 
unity  might  possibly  be  encouraged  if  Eu- 
rope took  greater  Initiatives  for  her  own  de- 
fense Instead  of  depending  upon  an  American 
cover? 

Duchene.  I  think  that  Europe  should  take 
greater  Initiatives  for  her  own  defense.  The 
problem  is  that  we  are  talking  of  Europe 
and  America  as  if  they  are  two  units.  Europe 
Is  still  a  very  large  number  of  vigorous  coun- 
tries which  have  to  overcome  all  sorts  of 
problems  that  the  United  States,  the  Thirteen 
States,  had  to  overcome  initially,  and  It's 
going  to  take  time  to  do  this.  And  you  won't 
be  able  to  do  It  in  great  leaps— it's  not  going 
to  be  kangaroo  leaps,  they  are  going  to  be 
moved  forward.  If  you  take  moves  on  the 
United  States  side  and  require  of  the  Euro- 
peans to  compensate  for  them  that  they  take 
kangaroo  leaps  in  their  own  organization 
among  themselves  and  they  federate  straight 
away,  then  I  think  you  are  likely  to  put  the 
Europeans  in  front  of  a  problem  they  cannot 
meet  In  that  time  scale. 

Palmieri.  Would  one  of  those  problems  b« 
the  possibility  of  West  Germans  assuming 
a  nuclear  capability  on  their  own? 

Duchene.  I  think  that  the  West  Germans 
would  not  want  to,  for  their  own  policy,  to 
have  a  nuclear  capabUlty,  a  national  nuclear 
capability  on  their  own.  They  would  have  no 
trust  in  French  and  British  nuclear  capability 
and  that  Is  why  for  them,  there  is  no  alter- 
native for  a  long  time  to  come  to  the  Amerl- 
can  nuclear  umbrella.  This  would  divide  the 
Europeans  among  themselves. 

Schoenbrun.  Then  probably  you're  out- 
lining a  rather  dismal  picture,  one  that  sad- 
dens me  In  any  case,  about  a  lack  of  trust 
of  Europeans  towards  each  other  with  the 
greater  trust  of  each  European  towards  the 
United  States  and  that  would  certainly 
impede  for  a  very  much  longer  time  than 
I  would  have  thought  the  growth  of  a  greater 
European  unity. 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Duchene,  I'll  have  to  treat 
that  as  a  statement  rather  than  as  a  question. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  appearance, 
(applause) 

Miller.  There's  been  a  play  on  words  here. 
Every  European  government  opposes  this 
withdrawal  and  It's  the  proposal  tonight 
that  the  United  States  nevertheless  go  ahead 
and  withdraw  on  Its  own  despite  that  opposi- 
tion. I^t's  find  out  why  that  would  destroy 
the  kind  of  confidence  among  every  one 
In  the  alliance  that  makes  It  function.  I've 
asked  to  Join  us  tonight  Mr.  Adam  Yarmolln- 
sky.  (applause) 

Palmieri.  Professor,  we're  glad  to  have  vou 
with  us. 

Miller.  Adam  Yarmollnsky  Is  now  a  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
was  formerly  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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Defense  and  be  also  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Poverty  Program  In  the  United  States 
and  today  Is  the  director  building  a  major 
new  town  on  Welfare  Island  In  the  East 
Elver  in  New  York,  Professor  Yarmollnsky,  If 
we  want  to  reduce  our  defense  budget,  does 
It  make  sense  to  do  It  this  way  by  withdraw- 
ing our  troops  from  Europe? 

Yarmolinsky.  No,  it  really  doesn't  make 
sense  at  all  to  me,  Mr.  Miller.  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  yield  points  to  anyone  on  the  need 
to  cut  back  on  our  defense  spending.  I've  re- 
cently written  a  book  that  has  something  to 
say  about  It  and  it's  my  view  that  our  defense 
spending  is  substantially  too  high.  But  I 
cant  conceive  of  a  defense  budget  which 
has  any  reasonable  possibility  of  being 
adopted  by  an  enlightened  administration, 
an  enlightened  Congress,  which  would  not 
still  be  consistent  with  a  force  structure  that 
would  put  substantially  the  number  of  men 
in  Europe  that  we  have  today.  The  presence 
of  those  men  does  not.  In  fact  add  a  penny 
to  the  cost  of  our  military  establishment,  In 
fact  I  think  It  Is  generally  conceded  that  It 
would  cost  a  little  bit  more  If  those  men  were 
based  in  the  United  States.  Now,  you  may 
say  why  not  demobilize  them?  Well,  why  not 
demobilize  the  people  In  the  United  States 
now? 

Miller.  Tell  me.  Professor  Yarmollnsky,  If 
one  of  the  reactions  to  an  American  with- 
drawal and  lower  troop  level,  for  example, 
were  an  Increase  In  the  troop  strength  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  would  that 
lead  to  greater  stability  In  Europe  and  en- 
hance the  detente? 

Yarmolinsky.  Well,  Mr.  Miller,  we're  here 
In  the  Federal  Republic  this  evening  and  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  our  German  hosts 
would  be  among  the  last  group  who  would 
want  to  increase  the  size  of  their  military 
force  In  proportion  to  other  European  forces, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  the  closest 
among  all  the  major  nations  of  Europe  to 
the  East-West  front. 

Miller.  Why  do  we  have  this  proposal  for 
such  a  drastic  withdrawal? 

Yarmolinsky.  I  don't  think  It's  very  hard 
to  see  the  explanation  for  It.  It  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  tragedy  In  Vietnam.  One  of  the 
many  lessons  that  we  don't  seem  to  have 
learned  quite  yet,  but  that  I  hope  will  pene- 
trate our  collective  Intelligence  In  the  United 
States,  Is  that  we  cannot  help  a  country 
which  Is  not  able  to  help  Itself.  But  by  the 
same  token.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  help  countries  which,  to- 
gether with  us,  share  a  common  defense 
problem. 

Palmieri.  Well  that  provides  the  right  set- 
ting I  think  for  Mr.  Schoenbrun's  questions. 

Schoenbrun.  Well  Mr.  Yarmollnsky,  we 
certainly  have  a  common  defense  program 
with  the  Europeans. 

Yarmolinsky.  Yes. 

Schoenbrun.  Do  you  think  that  the  Euro- 
peans are  the  outstanding  example  of  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  help  themselves  among 
our  allies? 

Y^RMOLINSKY.  I  would  suppose  that  the 
Europeans  were  as  much  able  or  as  able  to 
help  themselves  as  others,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  that  goes  to  the  issue  of  a  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  the  great  bulk  of  our 
forces  which  are  sharing  In  that  common 
defense. 

Schoenbrun.  Does  that  mean.  If  I  under- 
stand you,  that  your  side  believes  there  ought 
to  be  a  permanent  force  of  three  hundred 
thousand  Americans  In  Europe. 

Yarmolinsky.  I  suppose  nothing  Is  perma- 
nent in  this  world.  Mr.  Schoenbrun,  except 
death  and  taxes.  My  own  hope  would  be  that 
the  example  that  our  forces  are  setting  In 
Europe  might  provide  a  kind  of  rough  model 
for  the  sort  of  function  I  would  hope  for 
when  we  approach  the  mlllenlum,  when  mil- 
itary forces  are  for  peacekeeping  and  not  for 
fighting  wars. 

Schoenbrun.  Would  you  care  to  speculate 
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at  all  on  how  long  the  present  NATO  set-up 
ought  to  remain  the  way  It  Is.  I  mean  should 
we  Americans  really  be  budgeting  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men  whether  It's  twenty- 
five  or  fourteen  billion  a  year  or 

Yarmolinsky.  Mr.  Schoenbrun,  let  me,  I 
really  think  that  conveys  a  gross  misunder- 
standing. I  think  that  the  United  States  Is 
unlikely  to  reduce  Its  military  budget  below 
either  twenty-flve  billion  or  fourteen  billion 
for  quite  a  while,  and  I  therefore  think  that 
we  are  going  to  keep  that  number  of  troops 
somewhere  and  I  think  that  keeping  that 
proportion  In  Europe  In  the  absence  of  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductions  has  zero 
effect  on  the  cost  of  our  defense.  Now,  I  have 
high  hopes  for  a  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction.  I  believe  that  can  be  accomplished 
and  I  think  the  one  way  to  frustrate  that 
possibility  Is  to  pull  out  now  without  going 
through  with  those  negotiations  In  a  vigor- 
ous way.  We  need  more  vigor,  we  don't  have 
It,  we  need  It. 

Schoenbrun.  What  do  you  base  your  high 
hopes  on  for  getting  through  so  complicated 
a  process  as  getting  Russians  to  agree  with 
us  on  equivalent  movements  of  men? 

Yarmolinsky.  Well,  I  suppose  I  base  it  in 
part  on  a  kind  of  general  feeling  that  If  there 
Is  a  problem  that's  got  to  be  solved  we  fellow 
members  of  the  human  race  are  going  to  find 
some  way  to  solve  It.  I  don't  see  that  taking 
the  position  you  advocate  is  going  tu  do  us 
any  good  In  that  respect. 

Schoenbrun.  Well  I  thought  it  would  but 
I'm  not  golT'g  to  repeat  my  position  since  I'm 
cross-examining  yours.  But  your  outline 
seems  to  me  to  be  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Europeans:  "Well,  its  going  to 
take  a  long  time,  things  are  going  to  stay 
pretty  much  the  way  they  are.  there  isn't 
going  to  be  any  change." 

Yarmolinsky.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  like  to 
have  the  listeners  read  that  implication  Into 
what  I  am  saying.  I  think  things  could  move 
very  fast  once  they  begin  to  move  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions.  I  don't  knovv, 
none  of  us  have  that  gilt  of  prophesy.  It 
could  happen  and  I  don't  see  this  as  a  perma- 
nent situation,  and  again  I  say,  the  only  way 
to  frustrate  it,  the  only  way  to  keep  It  from 
happening,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  is  to 
pull  the  troops  out  now. 

Schoenbrun.  You  won't  accept  the  fact 
that  if  the  troops  are  pulled  out  now  and  the 
European  force  is  created  that  this  may 
create  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  eyes  of 
certain  Russians  and  indeed,  in  effect,  on 
Eastern  Europe? 

Yarmolinsky.  I  cazinot  understand  how 
either  the  substitution  of  European  troops 
for  American  troops  in  the  alliance  would 
have  that  affect  or,  what  I  think  more  likely, 
a  kind  of  unravelling  in  some  of  the  rather 
cataclysmic  possibilities  that  General  Beaufre 
outlined.  If  those  were  to  occur.  I  think  we 
would  be  In  real  danger. 

Schoenbrun.  Could  it  not  leid  to  an  un- 
ravelling, not  uiuavelling,  but  a  great  pres- 
sure of  the  satellite  peoples  of  Europe  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  start  withdrawing  their 
forces? 

Yarmolinsky.  I  would  not  suppose  so.  I 
believe  that,  unhappily,  is  a  police  problem, 
not  a  military  problem,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  situation. 

Palmieri.  Profe.ssor  Yarmollnsky,  thanks 
for  being  on  The  Advocates,  (applause) 

Miller.  It's  a  curious  proposition  that  get- 
ting the  Russians  to  agree  with  us  on  mutual 
force  reductions  is  so  difficult,  but  if  only  we 
act  by  ourselves  we  can  trust  that  the  doves 
in  Russia  will  take  over  and  they  too  will  act 
In  our  interest.  Of  course,  the  way  to  test 
this  proposition  is  to  negotiate.  If  Mr. 
Schoenbrun  Is  right  on  the  Russian  inten- 
tions, and  I  hope  he  is,  there  will  be  an  agree- 
ment. If  there  is  no  agreement  then  he  will 
be  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  Russian  in- 
tentions. That's  the  way  to  deal  with  detente 
and    changed   conditions   In    the    world.   By 


negotiating,  we  act  In  concurrence  with  otir 
allies  and  in  the  Interests  of  our  allies,  and 
we  test  our  assumptions  atxjut  change  In 
Russia. 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Miller,  thank  you  That  com- 
pletes your  case,  Mr.  Schoenbrun  has  a  final 
rebuttal   witness.   Will    you   proceed,   sir. 

Schoenbrun.  May  I  call  upon  Senator 
Hams.  (Applause  ) 

Palmieri.  Welcome,  Senator 

Schoenbrun.  Senator  Harris  has  been  a 
candidate  for  the  p.'esidency  of  the  United 
Slates,  a  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  I  don't 
suppose  it's  true,  is  It  Senator,  that  one  of 
the  reasons  you  want  to  reduce  the  budget 
and  bring  the  boys  back  home  is  to  pay  the 
Democratic  Party's  telephone  bill? 

Harris.  Not  a  bad   Idea    (Laughter.) 

Schoenbrun,  Senator,  you've  covered  many 
NATO  meetings  over  the  year  and  had  Sen- 
ate briefings  on  It,  you've  heard  this  argu- 
ment before  I  presume,  where  do  you  feel  It 
s lands  now',' 

Harris.  I  was  here  In  Germany  in  1966  and 
everybody  there  was  saying  what  everybody 
here  is  saying,  that  Europe  must  become  more 
self-reliant  and  there's  got  to  be  greater  In- 
tegration militarily  and  politically  In  Europe, 
b'ui  not  now — we  have  to  wait,  we  have  to 
wait.  Now  here  we  are  all  these  years  later, 
some  five  or  six  years  later  and  people  are 
saying  the  same  thing.  And  the  other  funny 
thing  to  me  Is  that  back  then  it  was  Just 
after  France  had  pulled  Its  troops  out  of 
N.^TO  and  v.c  said:  "Now  is  .not  the  time 
for  the  United  States  to  move  because  NATO 
is  too  weak  "  Now  they  say:  "Now  Is  not  the 
time  to  move  because  NATO  is  too  strong!" 
When  is  the  time?  I  thiiik  the  time  Is  now. 

ScHOENBr.rN.  What  sort  of  pressure  do  you 
feel  upon  you  as  a  United  States  Senator  to 
consider  this  particular  problem  in  the  gen- 
eral context  of  your  responsibilities? 

Harris,  W'ell,  another  thing  in  regard  to 
that  time  m  1966  tal'Klng  about  NATO, 
shortly  thereafter,  a.s  some  here  know,  I 
was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  on  the 
National  Advisory  Cummlsslon  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders to  look  into  the  tragic  riots  we  had 
in  our  cities  In  1967.  Now  all  these  years 
later,  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are 
in  every  way  stronger  and  better.  Tlielr  social 
problems  have  Improved,  their  economy  has 
Improved,  but  all  these  years  later,  as  John 
Lindsay  and  I  as  co-chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Cities  in  the  seventies  Just  re- 
ported, in  virtually  every  way  the  United 
States  three  years  later  is  worse  off.  It's  worse 
off  in  unemployment,  it's  worse  off  in  health 
and  taxed  to  death  for  the  wrong  reasons.  He 
is  paying  more  than  his  fair  share  of  costs, 
and  for  the  wrong  things,  and  yet  he  can't 
pay  for  health  care.  Now  here  In  West  Ger- 
many Itself,  unemployment  is  only  about  a 
fourth  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  United  States 
and  here  in  Germany,  crime  Is  a  third  less 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous risk  and  It  is  a  great  risk  to  our  al- 
liance partners  not  to  let  us  get  back  to  those 
kind  of  basic  problems  at  home. 

Palmieri.  One  mora,  question. 

Schoenbrun,  You  feel,  sir,  then — what  you 
are  saying  Is  that  if  America  is  weakened, 
divided  and  not  strong  at  home,  then  our 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  not 
going  to  do  much  good  over  here 

Harris,  That's  right,  and  the  Russians 
know  that,  I  think  it's  very  important  to  no- 
tice that  Just  when  we  were  about  to  pass 
the  Mansfield  Amendment  to  make  t.he  Pres- 
ident, and  a  lot  of  Senators  have  problems 
with  that  even  though  they  are  for  the  res- 
olution, to  make  him  withdraw  a  bunch  of 
these  troops  whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  the 
Russians  said:  "Let's  negotiate  "  I  think  that 
ought  to  raise  the  question:  do  the  Rus- 
sians want  us  to  withdraw''  Wouldn't  that 
put  some  pressure  on  them  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  withdraw  some  of  their  troojM  from 
those   countries   that  don't   like   them   very 
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we  1.  but  that  are  nevertheless  In  their  orbit? 
An  1  wouldn't  that  raise  the  spectre  of  a 
ch  more  integrated  and  stronger  Europe 
tically  and  miUtarlly — and  Isn't  that 
the  Russians  worry  about?  I  think  that 
credibility  now,  with  our  economic  pro- 
3  and  all  our  social  problems  at  home. 
;  pie  in  Europe,  our  own  allies  know  that, 
Rusr.ia  knows  it,  I  think  we'd  be  much 
credible  to  get  this  down  to  something 
can  manage  and  get  on  about  these  ter- 
e  problems  at  home. 
HOENBRUN.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
.vLMXEBi.  All  right.  Mr.  Miller.  I  sense  some 
diskgreement  to  the  Senator's  position  with 
yoi,.  (laughter) 

:  In.r.ER.  I  sense  the  entire  presidential  plat- 
fom.  (laughter)  Senator  Harris,  the  problem 
isn  t  the  fourteen  or  whatever  billion  dollars 
in  Europe,  Is  it  really?  I  mean,  we've  come 
to  :hat.  The  problem  is  the  forty  or  so  bil- 
lion a  year  we  spend  In  "Vrietnam,  that's  why 
we  couldn't  meet  those  problems. 

IfARRis.  No,  I  disagree  with   you  and   Mr. 

,•  who  said  all  this  is  Just  a  fall- 

from   Vietnam.   That's  not   true.   When 

ator     Mansfleld     flrst     Introduced     this 

dment  In  the  United  States  Senate — - 

ILLER.    We    are    not    talking    about    the 

sSeld  .Amendment — 

ARRIS.  Oh  yes  we  are!  We're  talking  about 
irastic     unilateral    reduction    o:     troops 
the  President's  will.  even.  Xow  that 
?ndnie:U  wa^;— Senator  Mansfield  had  that 
nclment    co-ipo.:iored    by    every    si:igle 
nber  cf  the  democratic  policy  committee 
ch   included  a  gotxl  many  like  the  late 
tor  Richard  Russell  who  supfxirted  our 
n  'V'letnam.  It's  r.ot  "Vietnam  It's  try- 
to    get    some    common    sense    into    our 
gn  military  commitments. 
iLLER.  Well.  sir.  you  don't  think,  despite 
catej;orles  of  evils  in  the  United  States 
:h  I  take  it  you  think  would  be  changed 
mother  administration,  you  don't  ihmk 
if    we    didn't    spend    this    money    in 

pe 

i^ARRis.  I  certainly  do  think  that 

iLLER.    Whatever    I'm    going    to    say- 

ighter  I 
Harris.   All    I   wan:    Is   the   oppiirtunity    to 
say  that  I  think  we  have  to  turn  the  country 
aro  uid  and  changing  Presidents  would  help 
do    hat. 

^:  ILLER.   And  I  completely  agree  with  you 

.!t  that,  I  completely  agree  with  you  about 

ig  the  country  around  and  despite  the 

time  problem  now  that  the  President 

announced  for  re-election.  I  agree  with 

about  that  too. 

ll\RRis.  Well  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 

tha  .  because  I'm  not  a  candidate 

Miller.  Bu:  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  It. 
're  not  seriously  telling  us  that  if  we 
n't  speiKilng  thi.s  money  in  Europe  we 
Id  cure  our  problems  of  unemployment 
maation.  health  care  and  education,  are 


ui 


HARRIS.  Well,  we  can't  do  It  without  It,  It's 
to  say.  as  Mr,  Yarmolinsky  did.  that  it's 
goiig   to   cost   the   same   if   we   bring   these 
trocjps  out   of   Europe,   The    truth   Ls.   we've 
to    cut    down    on    troops    and    military 
c^et   generally   and   you   cannot   do   that 
1  you  cut  out  this  unnecessary  occupa- 
force — I  think  that's  an  insult   to  Eu- 
to  continue  occupying  after  all   these 
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Well  those  who  are  here  where  the 
3  are.  do  not  consider  it  so. 

.  Well,  I  wouldn't  either.  They  can  go 

o  the  Soviet  Union,  talk  about  widened 

and  nice  things,  and  the  reason  why 

can  do  it  is  because  they  have  this  nu'- 

umbrella  and  the  American  forces.  Why 

they    give    that    up    so    long    els    the 

rican  taxpayer  would  pay  for  It? 

Now,  you  don't  suggest  removing 
nticlear  umbrella'' 

Well,  that's  not  involved  here  to- 
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Mtlleh.  You  don't  suggest  ending  our  basic 

commitment  to  Europe,' 

Harris.  That's  not  even  the  problem.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  suggeot  that. 

Miller  You  certainly  do  not  suggest  that, 
and  for  good  reasons.  You  don't  suggest  that 
with  Europe  itself,  as  we  heard  from  Doctor 
Weick,  contributing  over  thirty  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  more  than  the  United  States  Is 
contributing,  that  that's  somehow  wrong, 
that  the  United  States  is  contributing  too 
much.  Is  that  what  you're  saying? 

Harris  If  we're  contributing  so  little  then, 
why  would  It  upset  things  so  much.  It  won't! 
(laughter  I 

Miller,  It  will  upset  things  so  much.  Sen- 
ator Harris,  because  we  will  be  acting  against 
what  our  allies  wovild  consider  to  be  their 
interest.  Isn't  this  a  decision  we  should  make 
with  our  allies?  That's  why  it  will  upset 
things. 

Harris.  Listen,  if  you  were  West  Germany — 
I'm  a  lawyer  and  I  would  advise  my  client, 
hold  out  as  long  as  you  can.  If  the  other 
fellow  Will  pay.  and  keep  his  tro<-ips  here 
while  you  make  your  own  deals  and  you  sell 
Into  Roumauia  and  Poland  and  Czechoslova- 
kia and  the  Soviet  Unioii^  which  the  United 
States  Is  not  doing  which  it  should  do — I'd 

just  go  right  ahead 

Miller.  If  you  were  a  lawyer  advising  the 
United  States  Government  of  the  prospects 
of  balanced  force  reduction  with  Russia, 
you'd  suggest  to  them,  sell  out  Immediately 
too.  instead  of  negotiating  for  balanced  force 
reduction .' 

Harris,  I  would  .say  it  is  silly,  after  twenty- 
five  years,  with  the  Russians  not  really 
worrying  about  reducing  their  tr(X>ps  whether 
we  do  or  not,  but  really  worrying  about 
■Ahafs  happening  on  the  Chinese  border, 
what's  happening  in  the  Middle  East,  what's 
happening  in  Eastern  Europe,  those  are  the 
things  that  are  going  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
cards. 

Miller.  Aggressive  every  place  in  world— — 
Harris.  Mr.  Miller,  do  you  think  there  Is 
any  chance  that  the  Russians  are  going 
to  try  to  agree  with  us  on  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  our  troops  In  East  and  West, 
so  long  as  they  have  their  problems  in  East- 
ern Europe — certainly  not. 

Miller.  I  certainly  think  they  will,  but  the 
question  is  shouldn't  we  find  out  before  we 
unilaterally  withdraw? 

Harris.  But  everybody  has  been  saying 
that  for  twenty-five  years. 

Miller.  They  haven't  been  saying  It  for 
twenty-five    years   and    you   know    It. 

Harris,  They've  been  saying  it  for  at  least 
the  last  five  or  s'x.  (Laughter.) 

Miller.  Senator  Harris,  you  have  to  con- 
sider the  prospects  they  were  right  then  and 

they  are  right  now.  For  example 

H.\RRis.  Let  me  say  this,  that's  wrong  Mr. 
Miller,  Because  you  say  what  about  the 
spectre  of  a  newly  militarized  Germany  if 
America  withdraws? 
Miller  I  didn't  even  ask  you  that  question. 
Harris,  Ah.  yes.  but  you've  been  asking  It 
elsewhere.  (Laughter.)  If  the  Russians  fear 
that,  wouldn't,  by  your  own  logic  Mr.  Miller, 
they  be  more  willing  to  negotiate  after  we 
wl'hdraw  than  they  are  now? 

Miller.  No.  because  by  negotiating  now, 
they  negotiate  on  block  with  the  entire — 
all  the  forces — — 

Harris.  Oh.  when  have  they'' 
Miller.   When   have   they?   They   have    in 
S.'^LT.  they've  jusrt  entered  Into  an  agreement 

over  Berlin 

Harris.   They   haven't   ac^'eed    in   SALT. 
Miller,    We're   in   the   process   of  negotia- 
tion  and    making   significant    progress,    and 
you   know    it — and   that's   where   our  major 

battle  is  over  strategic  arms 

Pal.mieri,  Gentlemen,  it's  now  my  tiirn — 
I  knew  I  had  one  round  here  somewhere. 
(Laughter)  Mr.  Miller,  I  said  you  had  one 
lj,st  question  and  the  Ser.ator  os'keA  it 
(Laughter.)   Thank  you  very  much  Senator. 


(Applause.)    Mr.  Schoenbrun,  you  have  one 
minute  to  summarize  your  case. 

Schoenbrun.  I've  listened  with  Interest 
.  .  .  and  a  little  bit  of  disappointment  in 
the  presentation  of  our  distinguished  friends 
and  allies  on  the  other  side.  It  seems  to  me 
their  main  point  is  that  Europe  really  des- 
perately needs  Uncle  Sam.  That's  really 
strange  because  for  years,  as  a  reporter  in 
Europe,  I  used  to  hear  them  say:  "Yanks, 
go  home!"  And  the  minute  we  start  to  go 
home,  they  say:  "For  God's  sakes,  don't  leave 
us!"  We've  been  he»e  a  long  time  and  the 
purpose  of  NATO  'was  really  to  provide  a 
shield  behind  which  the  community  of  Eu- 
roj>e  would  grow,  the  economic  community 
Francois  Duchene  spoke  about,  all  of  the 
communities.  'We  have  In  fact,  succeeded.  But 
we  are  so  fond  of  the  status  quo  that  we're 
afraid  to  really  shake  the  boat.  Now  I  have 
more  respect  for  the  Europeans  maybe,  than 
my  adversaries  have.  I  don't  think  they'll 
panic,  I  don't  think  they'll  run  to  Mos- 
cow, I  don't  think  they'll  fall  apart,  I  believe 
they  are  quite  capable,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  of  forming 
their  community  in  a  very  close  alliance  with 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  will  come 
about. 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Schoenbrun,  thank  you.  Mr. 
MUier,  you  also  have  a  minute  to  summarize. 
Miller.  Respect  for  the  Europeans  means 
not  taking  this  kind  of  Individual  action. 
You'll  notice  that  nothing  has  been  said 
about  having  to  withdraw  our  troops  to  solve 
a  balance  of  payments  problem.  I  mentlch 
that  because  it  Is  often  raised  and  in  fact 
It's  not  any  substantial  reason  for  with- 
drawing. What  we've  heard  here  is  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  false  hope  of  detente  but  the  act 
will,  in  fact,  cause  chaos.  What  we  have  done 
Is  assumed  the  worst  intentions  of  our 
friends  and  the  best  intentions  of  those  who 
oppose  us.  We  talk  of  Europe  and  America. 
as  though  they  were  two.  But  they  are  not 
two,  they  are  one  and  they  are  one  by  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  and  the  contributions  of  the 
Joint  defense  today  are  equitable.  They  are 
one.  And  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  American 
whose  wisdom  revered  In  Europe,  said  long 
ago  In  a  similar  kind  of  situation  between 
Europe  and  America:  "We  had  better  hang 
together  for  we  shall  surely  hang  separately." 
Palmieri.  Thank  you  Mr.  Miller.  Well, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  now  It's  your  turn. 
Both  our  viewers  at  home  and  here  in  West 
Germany,  we're  going  to  ask  you  now  to  act 
and  to  send  in  your  views  to  us  on  tonight's 
question.  Now  for  those  of  you  who  are  see- 
ing this  program  here  In  Europe,  our  address 
Is  this:  The  Advocates,  West  Deutcher 
Fernsehen,  Cologne,  Germany,  P.O.  Box 
101950.  On  a  letter  or  a  postcard  send  us 
your  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  on  this  question: 
"Should  the  United  States  drastically  reduce 
its  troops  In  Europe?"  And  we  particularly  1 
urge  our  German  viewers  to  send  us  their  ^ 
votes.  They'll  be  totalled  and  reported  with 
the  American  vote.  Write  the  Advocates. 
West  German  Broadcasting,  Cologne,  Ger- 
many. PO.  Box  101950.  For  our  viewers  in 
the  United  States,  our  address  Is  the  same 
as  usual:  The  Advocates.  Box  1972.  Boston 
02134.  We  want  the  same  letter  or  postcard, 
the  same  "yes"  or  "no"  vote.  Remember 
the  question:  "Should  the  United  States 
(irastically  reduce  Its  troops  in  Europe?" 
What  do  you  think?  We  want  to  hear  from 
every  one  of  you.  The  address  again  In  Eu- 
rope: The  Advocates  West  German  Broad- 
casting. Cologne,  Germany.  P.O.  Box  101950. 
Will  you  send  us  your  views  and  your  com- 
ments on  this  program.  Every  one  of  your 
votes  is  Important — it  will  be  counted 
Thanks  to  our  advocates,  now.  to  our  wit- 
nesses, ladles  and  gentlemen.  Thanks  to  our 
staff  and  the  management  of  WDR  In  Cologne 
who  have  been  such  a  help,  our  hosts  for  this 
broadcast.  I'm  Victor  Palmieri.  Thanks  to  you 
and  goodnight.  (Applause.) 
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Berlin  Treaty  Approval  Key  to  Action: 
Elkopean  Ahmed  Forces  Cuts  Face  De- 
lay 

(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 
Washington. — Prospects  have  dimmed  con- 
siderably for  any  Immediate   move   toward 
balanced    East-West    reductions    of    armed 
forces  in  Europe. 

A  ticklish  matter  to  begin  with,  the  con- 
cept of  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions (MBFR  In  administration  parlance) 
has  been  running  into  further  difficulties  In 
recent  weeks. 

Latest  troubles  are  those  over  Berlin  and 
the  treaties  worked  out  by  German  Chan- 
cellor WUly  Brandt  with  the  Soviets  In  Po- 
land. The  Soviets  now  are  pressuring  Mr. 
Brandt  to  get  his  political  forces  in  line  and 
get  those  treaties  signed,  and  the  heavy- 
handed  tactics  have  created  some  stir  In 
Germany. 

Germany  is  considered  the  key  to  an 
eventual  agreement  on  conventional  arms  re- 
ductions between  the  Western  allies  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations.  If  Germany  goes  sour, 
It  is  most  likely  that  the  other  agreements 
now  envisioned  on  the  road  to  detente  in 
Europe  also  could  go  sour. 

Germany  already  has  indicated  that  It  may 
find  it  necessary  to  reduce  Its  own  NATO 
commitment  if  the  United  States  reduces 
American  forces  in  Europe.  There  is  concern 
here  that  other  NATO  nations  may  be  simi- 
larly Inclined. 

VARIETY    OF    COMPLICATIONS 

As  a  result,  there  are  many  ifs  facing  the 
allies  as  they  attempt  to  thread  the  path  to 
broad  agreements: 

The  present  Russian  hard-line  attitude 
could  cause  Mr.  Brandt  difficulties.  His  parli- 
amentary margin  is  thin  enough  as  It  Is.  And 
there  remains  the  unpleasant  prospect  that 
the  German  parliament  might  decide  not  to 
go  along  with  the  treaties,  which  would 
throw  the  Berlin  agreement  Into  Umbo. 

If  Berlin  cannot  be  worked  out,  there  Is  no 
telling  when  the  allies  might  again  be  able 
to  reach  agreement.  Although  there  are  nota- 
ble concessions  from  the  Initial  allied  posi- 
tion In  the  final  agreement  as  hammered  out 
In  general  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  spe- 
cific between  the  two  Germanys,  by  and  large 
It  Is  considered  a  fair  arrangement  lor  the 
opposing  sides. 

NIXON    FAVORS    FULLBACK 

Beyond  Berlin  and  the  Polish  and  Soviet 
treaties  is  the  question  of  balanced  force  re- 
duction. The  new  U.S.  defense  budget  In- 
cludes money  to  keep  the  U.S.  commitment 
In  Europe  level  for  yet  another  year,  at 
least  until  mld-1973. 

But  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration hopes  very  much  to  move  toward 
a  pullback  from  Europe.  Sotirces  now  are 
saying  there  Is  slim  chance  that  any  firm 
progress  could  be  made  before  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  Moscow  in  May,  although  some- 
thing may  be  worked  out  then,  given  favor- 
able developments  on  the  Berlin  question  and 
the  treaties. 

Even  then,  however.  It  Is  unlikely  that  se- 
rious talks  on  force  reductions  could  begin 
before  next  year.  Not  so  many  months  ago, 
sources  here  were  hopeful  that  Western  dip- 
lomats could  get  down  to  business  with  their 
Eastern  counterparts  this  year.  That  hope 
has  about  vanished. 

CONFERENCE     STILL     SOUGHT 

The  final  step  now  envisioned  would  be 
the  Moscow-sought  conference  on  European 
security,  which  could  take  place  next  year. 
However,  the  United  States  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  Berlin  matter  must  be  settled  agree- 
ably before  the  US.  can  support  such  a 
conference. 

It  is  possible  that  the  all-European  con- 


ference could  be  a  forum  for  working  out 
steps  to  be  taken  on  the  question  ol  bal- 
anced force  reductions  Earlier  they  hiui  been 
thought  of  separately;  now  It  seems  that  they 
may  have  to  go  hand  in  hand 

The  US.  has  been  busily  trying  to  assure 
Its  'SATO  allies  thai  .\iner.can  reductions  In 
Europe  will  not  be  unilateral.  And  the  NA'ro 
nations  are  working  together  now  to  figure 
out  a  reasonable  means  to  effect  the  cuts. 

Apparently,  sources  here  say,  most  of  the 
allies  are  prepared  to  go  along  If  the  cuts 
seem  to  them  reasonable  and  not  fndang(rr- 
Ing.  In  addition,  however,  the  allies  want  to 
have  guarantees  that  the  US  would  look 
favorably  upon  some  reductions  later  by  the 
European  nations. 

GAPS    CALLED    POSSIBILITY 

There  Is  concern  here  lest  an  American 
departure  cause  a  European  collapse,  as  the 
Germans  have  hinted  may  be  possible. 
The  idea  of  American  reductions,  as  seen 
from  the  vantage  point  of  Washington,  is 
that  gaps  in  the  line  would  be  filled  by 
America's  Increasingly  prosperous  and  capa- 
ble European  allies 

Still,  there  is  the  continuing  possll^Jiity. 
as  one  source  put  It,  that  "What  will  hap- 
pen is  that  we  will  leave  and  our  allies  not 
only  will  not  fill  the  gap  but  will  create  new- 
gaps  of  their  own." 

These  problems  would  be  mitigated,  if 
not  removed,  if  tJie  Warsaw  Pact  has  simi- 
lar reductions.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
two  sides  are  not  even  close  to  understand- 
ing on  what  form  acceptable  cuts  might 
take.  The  Americans  want  the  Warsaw  Pact 
to  pull  back  more  because  of  their  proxim- 
ity to  the  potential  scene  of  conflict.  The 
Soviets  are  adhering  to  the  argument  that 
reductions  should  be  equal.  That  does  not 
seem  balanced  to  the  United  States. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Wednesday,  Mar.  15,  1972] 

At  the  Crossroads  for  Europe 

Tlie  angle  which  disturbs  us  about  the  par- 
liamentary perils  of  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  Ostpolitik  Is  not  the  what  init  the 
who. 

The  policy  Itself  Is  In  trouble,  we  think 
regrettably.  Herr  Brandt's  effective  margin  is 
down  to  250  for  the  crucial  vote  on  what  has 
become  the  keystone  of  his  foreign  policies. 
And  he  needs  249  votes  to  slide  through  a 
winner.  He  may  or  may  not  make  It  'We  hope 
he  wUl. 

But  our  concern  Is  not  so  much  for  the 
policy  Itself  as  over  what  defeat  would  mean 
in  the  general  political  spectrum  of  Western 
Europe  today. 

We  are  getting  close  now  to  the  moment 
when  actions  taken  in  Germany,  even  more 
Importantly  In  Britain,  and  in  other  West 
European  countries  will  decide  whether  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  will  move  to- 
ward a  closer  union  among  themselves. 

A  more  closely  knit  Western  Europe  has 
been  the  goal  of  Europe's  best  statesmen  for 
half  a  century.  It  has  been  the  central  driving 
purpose  of  American  policy  toward  and  for 
Europe  from  World  War  II.  Its  achievement 
would,  we  think,  be  to  the  economic  advan- 
tage of  all;  would  prevent  for  all  time  an- 
other civil  war  In  the  European  heartlands 
of  Western  civilization;  and  bring  into  being 
In  Western  Europe  that  "third  force  "  In 
world  affairs  which  would  balance  off  the 
present  power  of  Russia. 

Herr  Brandt's  Ostpolitik  Is  not  directly  a 
part  of  the  great  project  of  a  unified  Western 
Europe,  but  it  Is  not  incompatible  with  It. 
And  its  opponents  are  opposing  for  national- 
ist, not  for  European,  reasons.  A  defeat  for 
the  Brandt  policies  would  mean  a  defeat  for 
him  and  for  a  German  share  In  the  progress 
toward  a  unified  Europe. 

What  concerns  us  Is  the  danger  of  Europe 
backsliding  Into  a  cockpit  of  fragmented 
and  quarreling  nationalisms.  The  nationalists 


in  Germany  are  opposed  to  the  Ostpolitik 
just  e.T  the  nationalists  In  Britain  arc  op- 
posed to  British  entry  Into  the  European 
Common  Market, 

It  Is  merely  one  of  the  oddities  of  Euro- 
pean political  life  of  today  that  the  nation- 
alists in  Germany  are  on  the  right  whil-.  In 
Britain  they  are  on  the  left,  Harold  Wilson's 
anti-common  marketeer  Socialists  m  the 
British  Labour  Party  make  strange  bedfel- 
lows for  the  last  of  the  German  junkers.  Yet 
the  two  Incongruous  types  are  united  in 
resist lig  tl.e  idea  of  blading  Europe  more 
closely  together. 

The  cause  of  a  closer  Europe  could  prob- 
ably survive  a  defeat  for  Herr  Brandt's 
Ostpohtik  If  the  matter  were  to  stop  there. 
But  he  has  put  so  much  of  his  political 
credit  into  the  policy  that  his  government 
probably  could  iiut  survive  the  defeat  of  the 
policy.  That  would  be  unfortunate. 

Prime  Minister  Heath  may  well  at  this 
moment  be  through  the  worst  of  his  troubles. 
We  profoundly  hope  so.  'Tie  great  cause  of  a 
stronger  Europe  depends  absolutely  on  his 
success  or  failure  on  the  Common  Market 
Lssue.  It  will  be  helped  or  hurt  by  what  bap- 
pens  to  Herr  Brandt  in  his  own  moment  of 
crucial  testing  in  Germany.  The  two  men 
are  both  'g(x.'d  Europeans  '  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  phrase.  They  need  each  other  and 
each  other's  success.  We  wish  It  to  both  of 
them. 


NATIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL  PREFER- 
ENCE PRIMARIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  on 
December  2.  1913.  m  hi.s  .stat^  ol  the  Un- 
ion address.  President  "Woudrow  Wilson 
had  the  following  to  say  about  a  national 
primarj'; 

I  turn  to  a  subject  which  I  hope  can  be 
handled  promptly  and  without  serious  con- 
troversy of  any  kind.  I  mean  the  method  of 
selecting  nominees  lor  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  I  feel  confident  that  I 
do  not  misinterpret  the  wishes  or  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  country  when  I  urge  the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  primary  elections  throughout  the 
country  at  which  the  voters  of  the  .several 
parties  may  choose  their  nominees  for  the 
Presidency  without  the  intervention  of  nom- 
inating conventions,  (Applause  |  I  venture 
the  suggestion  that  this  legislation  should 
provide  for  the  retention  of  party  conven- 
tions, but  only  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
and  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  primaries 
and  formulating  the  platforms  of  the  par- 
ties; and  I  .'uggest  that  these  conventions 
should  consl.st  not  of  delegates  chosen  for 
this  single  purpose  but  of  the  nominees  for 
Congress,  the  nominees  for  vacant  seats  !n 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ators whase  terms  have  not  yet  closed,  the 
national  committee.':,  and  thecandldates  for 
the  Presidency  themselves,  in  order  that 
platforms  may  be  framed  by  those  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  carrvlng  them  Into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  this  i.s  mo'^t  interesting 
in  the  context  of  going  back  to  1913. 
when  the  need  of  such  a  cliange  was  al- 
ready noted  in  ihe  circumstances  of  that 
time,  and  coming  now  to  1972,  when  the 
situation  is  rapidly  getting  out  of  hand. 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  tliank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
AiLEN>  for  calling  this  to  my  attention. 
While  I  do  not  know  what  liis  feeling  is 
on  this  matter,  I  do  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy, and  I  am  delighted  to  have  It 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESLDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 


It858 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
lo  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  658 
i.nd  663. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OP   DIPLOMATIC 
PRIVILEGES   AND   IMMUNITIES 

The  bill  '  S.  2700  <  to  e.xtend  diplomatic 
drivileges  and  immunities  to  the  Mission 
tD  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties and  to  members  thereof  was  con- 

dered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  b'j  the  Senate  and  House 
d\l  Represtntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 

ncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  under 
.sluch  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  deter- 
rjime  and  consonant  with  the  purposes  of 
i  Ac.   the  President   is  authorized   to  ex- 

;:id,  or  to  enter  into  an  a^rerment  extend- 
iig.  to  the  MUsion  to  the  United  States  of 
>  .Tierica  cf  the  Commusion  of  the  European 
C  mn-.u-.itles.  and  to  members  thereof,  ti-.e 
2  ime  privileges  and  immunities  subject  to 
responding  conditions  and  obligations  as 
ake  oiijoyed  by  diplomatic  missions  accred- 
1  ed  to  the  tJr.ited  States  and  by  members 
t  "lereof . 
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I>ISCLAIMING  U.S.  INTEREST  IN 
CERTAIN  LAND  IN  TAOS  COUNTY, 
N.  MKX. 

The  bill  'S.  2674'  to  remove  a  cloud 
dfi  the  title  to  certain  lands  located  in 
t  le  State  of  New  Me.\ico  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
fpilows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A  merica  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  ac- 
c  >rdance  with  the  opinion,  findings  of  fact, 
and  conclusions  of  the  trial  conunlssloner 
or  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  In 
Congressional  Reference  Case  Numbered  4- 
6).  Richard  Grainger  and  Margaret  N.  Grain- 
C?r.  his  wife;  Patrick  W.  Hurley  and  Elols  A. 
l  urley,  his  wife:  Robert  Kermaugh  and 
letty  W.  Kennaugh,  his  wife;  John  P.  Mc- 
qill  and  Phyllis  McGiU.  his  wife;  Mrs.  Mary- 
Leon)  Pierce,  a  widow;  and  William  Tur- 
hlett  and  Cynthia  A.  Turbett,  his  wife. 
a?ainst   the  United   States,   filed   September 

5.  1971.  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
a:iy  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  or  to  the  fol- 
Idwlng  described  tract  of  land  situated  with- 
Li  the  Carson  National  Forest,  New  Mexico. 
s  ich  tract  of  land  being  more  particularly 
dpscrlbed  as  follows: 

A   tract    of   land   containing   67.68    acres, 

r^ore  or  less,  beginning  at  corner  numbered 

which    is   located   on   the   northerly   line 

01  the  Antolne  Leroux  grant,  as  shown  on 
oSclal  survey  plat  approved  by  the  United 
States  Surveyor  General  on  August  25,  1909, 

hence  comer  numbered  69  of  the  Leroux 
g  -ant  survey  bears  south  79  degrees  45  min- 
iates west,  20.14  chains; 

thence  north  79  degrees  45  minutes  east. 
6  06  chains   (400  feet)    to  corner  numbered 

2  which  la  Identical  with  the  Leroux  grant 
c  )rner  numbered  70  and  located  at  the  con- 
fljence  of  South  Fork  Canyon  and  the  Rio 
qondo: 

thence  north  61  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
4|20  chains  (277,20  feet)  to  comer  numbered 

which  Is  Identical  with  corner  numbered  71 
ahd  rruie  corner  numbered  13  of  the  Leroux 
g  -ant  survey; 

thence  north  81  degrees  30  minutes  east, 


4.20  chains  f  1.828,30  feet)  continuing  along 
the  northerly  lln°  of  the  Leroux  grant  sur- 
vey to  corner  numbered  4; 

thence  north  09  degree  47  minutes  east, 
22.73  chains  (1,500  feet)  to  corner  numbered 
5; 

thence  south  51  degrees  23  minutes  west, 
36,36  chains  (2,400  feet)  to  corner  numbered 
6: 

thence  north  11  degrees  15  minutes  west, 
22,73  chains  (1.500  feet)  to  corner  numbered 
1,  the  point  of  beginning. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  and  execute 
without  consideration  such  Instruments  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  subsection  la  ) . 


AUTHORIZATION       FOR       FOREIGN 

SALE  OF  CERTAIN  PASSENGER 
VESSELS— REFERENCE  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calender  No.  543 
'H.R,  11589  1  a  bill  to  authorize  the  for- 
eign sale  of  certain  passenger  vessels,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL  PREFER- 
ENCE PRIMARIES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  friendly  reference  Ipy  the  dis- 
tmguished  majority  leader  \o  an  e.x- 
cerpt  from  a  state  of  the  Union  address 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  that  I 
handed  to  him.  having  to  do  with  na- 
tional presidential  preference  primaries. 

I  handed  it  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
.jority  leader  for  his  information,  not  to 
indicate  any  support  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  of  his  national  pres- 
idential p:-efcrcnce  primary  proposal. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
have  to  oppose  the  proposed  presiden- 
tial preference  primary  for  msiny  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  further 
federalization  of  the  election  process  in 
this  country.  Already  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  taking  over  elections  and  na- 
tionalizing and  federalizing  the  election 
process  in  this  country.  Just  the  other 
day  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  killed  a 
further  effort  by  some  Senators  to  na- 
tionalize and  federalize  the  voter  regis- 
tration process,  for  it  killed  the  registra- 
tion by  postcard  bill.  Certainly,  we  are 
hopeful  that  that  bill  will  not  emerge 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  presidential  preference  primary 
would  be  a  primary-  for  the  rich.  It  would 
be  a  primarj-  for  television  personalities. 
It  would  make  it  virtually  Impossible  for 
a  man  of  modest  means  to  run  for  the 
Presidency. 

How  could  any  man  of  modest  means, 
on  his  own,  conduct  a  national  election 
campaign?  It  would  be  impossible  for 


him  to  do  so.  In  the  general  election,  the 
expense  is  not  a  personal  expense,  it  is 
an  expense  of  the  party,  and  many  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  can  be  spent.  But  how 
could  one  man,  no  matter  how  able,  run 
for  President  In  a  lational  presidential 
preference  primary? 

Also,  there  would  be  too  much  politics 
in  this  country.  The  country  would  be 
surfeited  with  politics  in  presidential 
election  years. 

So  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
when  the  time  comes,  will  have  further 
remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  this  bill 
providing  for  a  national  presidential 
preference  primary,  because  he  feels  that 
it  would  be  ill-advised  for  us  to  make 
provision,  by  constitutional  amendment 
or  otherwise,  for  a  national  primary. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
for  the  very  first  time  there  would  be 
injected  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  words  "political  par- 
ties." You  do  not  see  those  words  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  all. 
It  would  make  it  possible  for  dozens  of 
people  to  get  their  names  on  the  ballot 
all  over  the  country.  It  would  be  an  easy 
process,  by  petition,  to  get  your  name  on 
the  ballot.  Then  it  would  put  upon  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  duty  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  required  percentage  of  qualified 
voters  appeared  on  the  petition.  How  in 
the  world  would  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  be  able  to  canj^ss  those 
petitions  and  see  whether  electomn  suflB- 
cient  numbers  qualified  in  their  respec- 
tive States  were  on  each  petition? 

As  I  .say.  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  oppose,  at  the  proper  time,  this 
proposal  for  a  national  presidential  pref- 
erence primary. 

I  might  say  that  under  the  present 
system,  it  would  seem  that  primaries  in 
the  various  States  serve  more  as  political 
graveyards  than  they  do  as  springboards 
to  the  Presidency,  I  agree  with  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  other  day  that  it 
might  be  well  for  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  spend  more  time  here  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  conducting  the  Na- 
tion's business,  than  conducting  cam- 
paigns in  presidential  preference  pri- 
maries throughout  the  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STUDENT 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  his  address  to  the  Nation  last 
evening.  I  am  delighted  that  for  the  first 
time  he  is  recommending  specific  legis- 
lative proposals  with  regard  to  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  in  this  country, 
rather  than  merely  staking  out  a  political 
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position.  I  commend  him  for  stressing 
the  fact  that  we  should  be  more  con- 
cerned vdth  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren than  with  making  provisions  for 
forced  mass  busing  of  those  children 
hither  and  thither  throughout  the  cities 
and  counties,  or  for  that  matter  a  com- 
bination of  counties  as  in  the  Richmond 
case. 

I  am  delighted,  too,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  President  seems  to  contemplate  that 
this  policy  he  is  advocating — namely — a 
moratorium  on  busing  decrees,  be  a  na- 
tionwide policy.  If  so,  Mr.  President,  that 
wUl  be  the  very  first  time  in  the  public 
policy  of  this  country — that  is,  since 
1954 — that  we  have  hatl  a  uniform  policy 
in  the  United  States  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  school  systems  in  this 
country,  because  at  the  present  time  we 
have  one  policy  in  the  South  and  an  en- 
tirely different  policy  in  other  sections  of 
the  country — the  southern  policy  requir- 
ing immediate  forced  desegregation  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  other  policy 
fostering  and  encouraging  continued  seg- 
regation in  the  schools. 

Apparently  the  President  plans  that 
the  new  policy  of  a  moratorium  on  busing 
will  apply  throughout  the  country.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  actual  proposal.  I  want 
to  see  whether  the  moratorimn  on  busing 
will  apply  to  past  decrees  as  well  as  future 
decrees,  because  the  public  school  system 
in  the  South  has  been  well-nigh  ruined 
by  existing  busing  decrees.  Let  us  give 
some  relief  from  the  busing  decrees  that 
have  already  been  entered  by  the  Federal 
courts,  and  not  just  have  a  moratorium 
on  future  decrees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  BuRDiCK>.  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired,  and  all  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 9  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  I 
yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence, in  the  judgment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  this  position  at  this  time, 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Florida  primary. 
I  was  not  in  the  State  of  Florida  during 
the  campaign,  other  than  at  the  time 
that  the  Governor  of  Alabama  filed  as  a 
candidate  in  that  primary,  but  I  am  told 
that  Governor  Wallace  had  billboards 
there  in  the  State  saying,  "Send  them  a 
message." 

He  was  talking  about  sending  a  mes- 
sage up  here  to  the  Washington  crowd 
on  the  feeling  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  forced  busing,  that  the  people  are 
opposed  to  it.  I  believe  that  message  was 
received.  I  believe  it  was  imderstood.  I 
believe  it  is  being  acted  upon. 

I  also  recall  reading,  in  news  accounts, 
that  Governor  Wallace  said  in  the  cam- 
paign that  if  the  people  of  Florida  named 
him  as  their  choice  for  the  Democratic 
nomination,  the  President  would  put  a 
stop,  to  busing  the  next  day.  Well,  he 
has  not  put  a  stop  to  busing  the  next 


day,  but  he  has  taken  action  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  President,  some  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  a  moratorium  en 
busing  would  be  unconstitutional.  It 
would  not.  Actually,  that  was  what  was 
provided  by  the  Griffin  amendment — the 
withdrawal  of  jurisdiction  from  Federal 
courts  to  enter  busing  decrees;  and  the 
President's  proposal  apparently  is  to 
have  a  moratorium,  a  stoppage,  for  a 
definite,  fixed  length  of  time.  Since  the 
Federal  courts  below  the  Supreme  Court 
are  the  creatures  of  Congress  and  Con- 
gress defines  their  Jurisdiction,  Congress 
has  the  right  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lower  courts  and  for  that  matter  has 
the  right  to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  28,  1972, 
while  the  Griflin  amendment  was  under 
discussion  in  the  Senate,  I  sent  the  Pres- 
ident a  telegram  calling  upon  hijn  to  an- 
nounce his  support  of  the  Griffin  amend- 
ment. Had  he  done  so,  that  amendment 
would  have  been  adopted  in  the  Senate, 
in  my  judgment,  because  it  failed  by  only 
one  vote.  I  believe  that  the  President's 
influence  would  extend  to  far  more  than 
one  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
telegram  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

February  28,  1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C  : 

Respectfully  urge  you  to  endorse  Griffin 
amendment  to  higher  education  bill  now 
pending  In  the  Senate.  The  amendment  with- 
draws from  the  courts  the  Jurisdiction  to 
order  busing  for  creating  racial  balance  in 
our  schools.  Of  all  pending  amendments  this 
amendment  seems  most  likely  to  be  effective 
In  putting  an  end  to  mass  forced  busliig  of 
schoolchildren.  I  am  sure  that  you  share  my 
feelings  that  education  of  children,  not 
transportation  of  children  should  be  our 
paramount  concern.  With  your  help  the 
amendment  will  probably  pass  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  view  of  your  repeated  opposition  to 
busing  to  create  a  racial  balance.  I  respect - 
fiUly  submit  that  your  support  of  the  Grif- 
fin amendment  will  translate  words  Into  ac- 
tions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  B,  Allen. 

U.S.  Senator 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  effect  the 
President's  proposal  is  the  Griflin  amend- 
ment. If  the  President  had  supported  the 
Griffin  amendment,  it  already  would 
have  been  anproved  by  the  Senate,  would 
bv.  in  conference,  and  we  could,  in  just 
a  few  days,  in  all  hkelihood  have  had 
that  the  law  of  the  land.  Now  we  may 
have  to  have  an  independent  bill;  ancl. 
whereas  the  GrifQn  amendment  was  at- 
tached to  the  higher  education  bill,  which 
had  to  pass  in  the  Senate,  a  new  meas- 
ure will  not  have  that  great  leverage. 
Perhaps  the  conference  of  the  higher 
education  bill  might  include  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  in  their  report. 

But  it  will  certainly  be  the  purpose  of 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Alabama  to  sup- 
port any  bill  in  the  direction  of  declaring 
a  moratorium  on  past  busing,  present 
busing,  or  future  busing  of  young  chil- 
dren to  create  a  racial  balance  in  our 
public  schools. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  tune. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways. I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  .said  about  this  sub.iect,  as 
I  do  on  any  subject  about  whuh  he 
speaks, 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  more  that  the  courts  can  do. 
and  it  may  be  true  perhaps  that  in  some 
instances  they  have  gone  entirely  too  far. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  not  much 
more  that  the  President  can  do.  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  otherwise,  than  he  has 
done  on  the  basis  of  his  talk  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  radio  and  television  last 
night,  what  he  will  say  in  his  message 
which  will  be  delivered  around  noon  to- 
day, and  what  he  said  to  the  leadership 
of  both  Houses  this  morning,  along  with 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  Education,  and  Labor  of 
both  Houses, 

Therefore,  something  has  to  be  done, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  place  t.o  do 
it  is  in  Congress,  We  have  in  conference 
at  the  present  time  a  higher  education 
bill  which  contains  differing  amendments 
relative  to  busing,  on  the  part  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate;  but  we  have 
at  last  a  Presidential  mes.sage  and  some 
Presidential  proposals  wliich  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  shortly  relative  to  what 
his  recommendations  are  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
perplexing  issue  which  has  come  before 
the  Senate  in  my  years  in  this  body.  It 
is  not  a  black-and-white  issue — if  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  using  that  designation. 
It  is  an  issue  with  many  ramifications. 
and  it  is  tied  not  .so  much  to  busing  as  it 
is  to  education,  quality  education,  the  up- 
lifting of  schools  which  arc  now  poor  in 
content  and  in  faculty  and  in  substance 

It  also  appears  to  me  that,  while  I 
have  some  grave  doubts  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  President's  proposals, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  what  he  is  rec- 
ommending may  be  considered  by  the 
Hoase  and  Senate  conferees  now  meet- 
ing in  conference  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill. 

It  appears  to  me.  also,  that  perhaps 
there  is  enough  contained  substantively 
within  the  measures  parsed  by  both 
bodies  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
proposals  advanced  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  having  to  do  not  with 
busing  but  rather  with  quality  education, 

I  .see  the  ranking  Republic.in  member 
of  the  Senate  conferees  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  present  time.  He  also  wa.";  at  the 
White  House  this  morning  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  conferees  would  give 
consideration  to  the  President's  propos- 
als immediately  and  that  as  much  as 
could  be  done  on  the  foundation  he  has 
suggested  could  be  built  on  by  the  con- 
ferees representing  both  Houses.  I  think 
It  is  time  to  face  up  to  this  issue 

While  the  President  did  not  indicate 
that  he  was  a,E:alnst  a  constitutional 
amendment,  he  did  bring  out  the  fact — 
as  many  in  this  body  have — that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  take  a 
long  time,  because  of  the  need  for  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  both  Houses  and 
because  of  the  need  for  ratification  by 
three-quarters  of  the  States. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  Regard- 
less of  how  we   feel  individually  about 
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his  subject.  I  think  we  should  face  up 
.0  It  and  reach  a  decision — and  the  place 
,0  reach  a  decision,  in  my  opinion,  is  in 
;he  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Had 
t  not  been  for  what  the  President  said 
►  esterday  and  what  he  has  proposed 
oday,  it  is  my  very  strong  belief  thai 
here  would  be  no  education  bill  this 
■•ear,  because  of  the  divergencies  in  a 
•elated  field  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  possibility  is  good 
hat  out  of  this  conference  may  come 
something  which  will  bring  about  an 
imalgamation  of  some  of  the  proposals 
)f  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ind  some  of  the  proposals  which  Con- 
tress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  passed  in  recent 
:  nonths. 

So  I  commend  the  President  for  show- 

ng  leadership,  but  there  are  some  ques- 

ions  in  my  mind  about  certain  aspects 

of    his    proposal.    Nevertheless,    he    has 

;poken;  he  has  acted;  and  now  I  think 

:  t  is  up  to  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
;  ent  that  the  time  be  extended  for  not 
o  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
liore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  Sena- 
tor's very  fine  statement. 

I  believe  that  we  can  act  creatively  in 
the  conference.  I  certamly  .shall  do  my 
utmost  to  see  that  we  do.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  endorse  the  President's  proposals 
ia  order  to  make  that  pledge  to  the  Sen- 
Jte. 

I  believe  that  there  is  enough  in  the 
I  ills  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  re- 
.'pectively.  to  make  them  susceptible  of 
positive  action  respecting  ail  elements  of 
education  which  are  involved  in  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals — to  wit,  more  financing. 
i  nd  passage  of  the  emergency  school  aid 
f  uthonzation  which  is  .SI. 5  billion,  and 
ether  matters:  so  that  I  believe  the  bills 
i  ISO  are  susceptible  to  resolving  the  bus- 
i  ig  issue  including  a  moratorium  on  new 
I  using  where  major  i.ssues  of  law  remain 
I  nsolved  for  the  interim  period  of  time 
tD  which  the  Senate  is  looking  forward — 
tD  wit.  until  July  1.  1973.  The  President, 
£  Ithough  he  would  go  further  than  we 
1  ave  with  respect  to  a  moratorium,  has 
i  Iso  chosen  that  date. 

So.  Mr.  President,  without  m  any  way 
committing  myself  to  what  should  be 
c  one  with  respect  to  my  own  views,  I 
noroughly  agree  with  the  distmguished 
riajority  leader  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
t  inity  to  fashion  a  measure  which  should 
go  far  toward  removing  the  issue  from 
t  le  highly  emotional  condition  m  which 
i    is  presently  cast. 

May  I  say,  too,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
emotion  involved  here  is  infinitely  great- 
er than  is  deserved  by  the  substance  ol 
vhat  is  involved.  Twenty  million  young 
s  ;udents  are  being  bused  now.  A  substan- 
t  al  majority  of  our  children  here  have 
L  sed  transportation  to  get  to  school  and 
a  re  being  bused  in  the  main.  The  question 
i  1,  how  many  will  be  bused  because  of 
c  esegregation  orders.  There  is  far  more 
f;ar  than  actuality  with  respect  to  the 
busing  issue,  but  it  is  a  real  fear  and 
t;nds  to  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of 
educational  excellence  and  a  decent  op- 
portunity for  children  of  all  races  and 


ethnic  groups  to  receive  an  equal  break 
in  education.  That  interference  is  most 
deplorable  and  unfortunate  but  is  an  ex- 
cellent motivating  cause  for  us  to  trj-  to 
dispel  the  fear  by  taking  positive  action 
now,  to  assure  that  desegregation  will  go 
torward  while  legitimate  concerns  of  par- 
ents are  met. 

The  greatest  contribution  the  Presi- 
dent made  vas  in  refusing  to  endorse  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
embroil,  exacerbate,  and  materially  delay 
any  solution. 

Thus.  I  consider  it  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  pledge  my  utmost  efforts 
to  produce  from  the  conference  a  positive 
result.  ^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
plorable mess  in  which  the  .school.s  of  the 
Nation  find  themselves  at  tiiis  moment  is 
due  to  the  fact  thai  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  misinterpreted 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  That  clause,  Mr.  President, 
contains  one  of  the  simplest  and  sound- 
est principles  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  provides  that  no  State  shall  deny 
to  any  person  u-itliin  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  mean- 
ing of  that  clause  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  hundreds  of 
cases.  All  that  claiise  means  is  that  a 
State  is  forbidden  to  treat  in  a  different 
manner  persons  similarly  situated. 

It  is  a.s  clear  as  the  noondav  sun  in  a 
cloudless  sky  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upholding  busing  is  a 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  That  is  true  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  Fed- 
eral court  enters  a  busing  decree  for  in- 
tegration purposes,  it  says  to  a  school 
board,  'You  cannot  treat  the  children 
of  your  school  district  in  like  manner  as 
the  14th  amendment  requires  you  to  do. 
You  must  treat  them  differently.  You 
must  say  to  one  group  of  children  that 
they  can  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools  and  you  must  say  to  the  other 
group  of  children  that  they  cannot  at- 
tend their  neighborhood  schools," 

Oceans  of  judicial  sophistry  cannot 
wash  out  the  plain  truth  that  that  is 
treating  children  similarly  situated  in  a 
different  manner  and.  hence,  is  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  which  states  that  a  State 
cannot  treat  persons  similarly  .situated 
in  a  different  manner. 

A  court  decree  requiring  busing  for 
intesrration  purposes  violates  the  equal 
protection  clause  in  another  way.  The 
court  says  to  the  .school  board.  "The  rea- 
son why  you  cannot  permit  some  of  the 
children  residing  in  your  school  district 
to  have  the  same  rights  as  other  chil- 
dren residing  in  the  school  district  to 
attend  their  neichborhood  schools  is  that 
you  must  bus  them  to  schools  in  other 
areas,  either  to  decrease  the  number  of 
children  of  their  race  in  the  neighbor- 
hood schools  or  to  increase  the  number 
of  children  of  their  race  in  the  schools 
elsewhere." 

Oceans  of  Judicial  .sophistry  cannot 
wash  o,it  the  plain  truth  that  that  is 
denying  children  who  are  bu.sed  admis- 
sion to  their  neighborhood  .schools  solely 
on  account  of  their  race.  And  the  Brown 


case  holds  that  denying  a  child  admis- 
sion to  any  school  solely  on  the  basis  of 
his  race  violates  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  last  night.  Many  Southern 
schools  are  now  operating  under  drastic 
busing  decrees.  Northern  schools  are  not. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  is  to 
continue  the  status  quo,  that  is,  to  treat 
the  South  in  one  way  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  in  another.  In  other  words, 
the  President  recommends  a  moratorium 
to  prevent  school  busing  decrees  in  the 
North,  where  they  have  not  yet  been 
rendered  or  have  not  yet  been  heard  on 
appeal,  and  to  leave  the  tyrannies  that 
have  been  practiced  on  little  children 
under  the  decrees  of  Federal  courts  in 
Charlott?,  N.C.,  and  other  places  in  the 
South,  in  full  force  and  effect. 

ITie  President  asked  for  a  moratorium. 
If  busing  children  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance is  wrong,  it  should  be  uprooted  for- 
ever and  thrown  upon  the  scrap  heap  of 
histoi-y. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  additional  10  min- 
utes be  allowed  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal that  we  have  a  moratorium  instead 
of  a  total  end  to  busing  our  little  children 
to  achieve  racial  balance  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  the  man  who  wanted  a 
short-tailed  dog.  To  that  end,  he  cut  off 
his  dog's  tail  just  a  little  bit  at  a  time 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  to  keep  from 
hurting  the  dog  too  much. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  dog's  tail — that  is, 
the  busing  of  children  for  integration 
purposes — should  be  cut  off,  it  should  be 
cut  off  all  at  once — we  should  not  leave 
the  question  to  be  debated  and  argued 
again  in  1973. 

If  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  is 
wrong — and  I  say  it  is  not  only  wrong,  it 
is  not  only  a  great  tyranny  practiced 
upon  helpless  little  children  but  a  viola- 
tion of  the  equal  protection  clause  it- 
self— then  I  say,  that  policy  should  be 
ended  once  and  for  all,  and  ended  now. 

From  reading  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Greene  against  New 
Kent  County  Board  of  Education,  in  New 
Kent  County,  'Va.,  and  Swann  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenberg  School  Board,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
have  piled  so  much  intellectual  rubbish 
on  top  of  the  equal  protection  clause  that 
they  cannot  see  what  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  really  says  and  means. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  knows  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  concurs 
with  his  views  with  regard  to  the  mora- 
torium on  busing,  and  he  also  concurs 
with  his  views  and  has  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  to  have  estab- 
lished a  uniform  policy  for  the  Federal 
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Government  in  the  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  country. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
ciuious  as  to  just  what  the  President  is 
going  to  propose  with  regard  to  the 
moratorium. 

Would  it  merely  be  a  moratorium  for 
future  desegregation  orders  or  could  it 
reach  back  to  past  orders?  The  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  earlier  today 
stated  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  present 
busing  under  past  decrees  and  busing 
under  future  decrees.  I  might  state  that 
I  understand  the  President's  message  is 
coming  in  at  about  12  o'clock.  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  a  moment  or  so  ago 
that  a  provision  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  to  the  effect  that  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  covered  by  a  busing  decree 
could  apply  to  have  the  case  reopened 
in  order  that  the  decree  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  act  we  are  discussing. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  President  to  make  the  leg- 
islation— that  is,  the  moratorium — apply 
not  only  to  the  busing  at  present,  but  to 
busing  under  past  decrees  as  well. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that.  I  based  my  remarks 
on  what  I  heard  the  President  say.  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  see  his 
written  message.  However,  I  would  wel- 
come putting  an  end  to  evil  temporarily, 
if  an  end  cannot  be  put  to  it  permanently. 
However,  if  the  message  comes  in  here 
with  a  moratorium  provision,  I  for  one 
expect  to  offer  an  amendment  to  put  a 
perpetual  end  to  the  evil  practice  of  bus- 
ing children,  black  and  white,  for  inte- 
grating purposes  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Constitution  is  being 
perverted  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
President's  proposal,  the  best  we  can 
understand  it  without  seeing  it,  a  first 
cousin  to  the  Griffin  amendment  which 
would  have  withdrawn  jurisdiction  from 
the  Federal  courts  with  respect  to  busing 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  creating  racial 
balance? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  President  stated  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  in  1968,  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  busing.  He  reiterated  his  posi- 
tion in  Asheville,  N.C.,  in  1970.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  President  could  have  put 
an  end  to  busing  easily  if  he  had  asked 
one  or  two  Republicans  to  support  the 
Griffin  amendment.  However,  at  the  time 
when  he  should  have  spoken,  he  was 
silent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
correct  that  the  GrifBn  amendment  lost 
by  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  if  the  President  had 
spoken,  we  might  have  had  an  entirely 
different  complexion  on  the  legislation  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  spoken  at  that  time,  he  could 
have  persuaded  one  other  Republican 
Senator  to  do  the  right  thing  with  respect 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
the  results  of  the  Florida  primary  had 
something  to  do  with  the  President's  an- 
nouncement last  evening? 
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Mr.  ERVlN.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
President  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
happened  in  Florida. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  the  Senator  feels  that 
there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the 
two  events  then? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 
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COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  BuRDicKi  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated ; 

Report  of  Farm  Credit  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  fiscal  year  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report    on    Property,    Sttpplies.    and    Com- 

MOorrrES    Provided    by    the    Berlin    Mag- 

ISTRAT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies  and  commodi- 
ties provided  by  the  Berlin  Maglstrat,  for 
the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Submarine 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  submarine  U.S.S.  Runner 
(IXSS-476)  to  the  Saugatuck  Marine  Mu- 
seum, Douglas.  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Nationai.  Indtiotrial  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve,  for  the  calendar 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  Entftled  "CrviLiAN  Health  and  War- 
Related  Casualty  Program  in  Vietnam — 

1  Year  Later" 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  report  entitled 
'•Civilian  Health  and  War-R«lated  Casualty 
Program  in  Vietnam — 1  Year  Later"  ( with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Problems  in  Attain- 
ing Integrity  In  Welfare  Programs",  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  March 
16,  1972  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  Commission,  for  the  year  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Final  Report  of  Plymouth-Provincetown 
Celebration  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Plymouth- 
Provlncetown  Celebration  Commission, 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  the  final  report  of  that  Commission  (with 


an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Third-Preference  and  Sixth-Preference 
Classification   for  Certain   Alie.ns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
porus  relating  to  the  granting  of  third  pref- 
erence and  sixth  preference  classification  to 
certain  aliens  iwith  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Part  1  or  National  Highway  Needs  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Part  1  of 
the   National   Highway   Needs   Report,  dated 
March  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report  i ; 
to  the  Committi-e  c::  Public  Works. 
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Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BvRDicK)  ; 
A  concurrent  re.soIutlon  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"HoriiE  CoNcrRRENT  Resolution  No.  1034 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  federal  highway  trust  fund  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  highway  development  wnh 
none  ol  its  money  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses 

"Be  It  resolied  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  federal  hlgliway  trust  fvmd  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  highway  development  with 
none  of  its  money  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses. 

•'Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
menibor  of  the  Kansas  delegation  :n  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ' 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"REsoi.tmoNS  Memorialising  the  United 
States  Senate  To  Enact  H.R.  1,  the 
So-Called  Social  SECURrrY  Amendments 
of   1971 

"Whereas,  A  person  becomes  a  welfare  re- 
cipient for  lack  of  Job  opportunities,  lack  of 
sufficient  education,  family  breakup  or  In- 
sufficient pensions  especially  as  a  senior 
citizen:   ai-.d 

"Whereas.  Until  the  causes  for  becoming 
a  welfare  recipient  are  resolved,  welfare  w'.ll 
be  a  major  government  ."iervlce;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Commonwealth  of  M.issa- 
chu.setts  spends  four  hundred  and  forty-nine 
million  dollars  of  Its  own  revenue  and  three 
hundred  and  slxty-elght  million  dollars  of 
reimbursed  federal  monies  to  meet  its  wel- 
fare obligations  and  meet  the  needs  of  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  thousand  recipi- 
ents;   and 

"Whereas.  Welfare  is  not  a  problem  limited 
to  one  region  nor  to  one  state  but  Involves 
a  nationai  scope  of  Issues  and  solutions; 
now.   therefore,   be    it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Hous« 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
United  States  Senate  to  forthwith  act  on 
National  Welfare  Reform  and  enact  HR  1. 
commonly  known  as  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971:  and  be  it  further 

■■Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  res.-lu- 
tions  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presi- 
dent'of    the    United    States,    the    presiding 
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o:  Qcer  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the 
njembers  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 
Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
iilonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Commlt- 
t*e  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

'.  lESOLimoNs    Urging    the    United    States 
Senate  To  Adopt  the  Orutin  Amendment, 
So-Called,  Relative  to  School  Busing 
"Whereas.    There    is    pending    before    the 
U|nlted  States  Senate  the  Griffln  Amendment, 
-called,    which    would    bar    federal    courts 
fijom  requiring  school  busing  to  end  segrega- 
ion:  and 

Whereas.  The  rights  of  a  parent  to  send 
s  child  to  a  school  of  his  choice  Is  one  of 
e    most    cherished    rights;    and 
"WTiereas,    Federal    funds    for    education 
should  be  used  for  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
tlon,  for  better  teaching  facilities,  for  bet- 
methods  and  advanced  educational  rr.ate- 
and  for  the  upgrading  of  the  dlsadvan- 
area   of   the   community   rather   than 
jylng    buses,    equipment    and    gasoline    to 
ti  ansport    young    children    from    nelghbor- 
hpod  schools;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 

Representatives    respectfully    urges    the 

Ited  States  Senate  to  adopt  forthwith  the 

iffln  Amendment,  so-called;  and  be  it  fur- 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
b4  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wjalth  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
S  ates  Senate  and  to  each  member  thereof 
fipm  the  Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
slate  of  Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
eians'  AfTairs: 

"J.R.S.  47 
.olnt  resolution  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery 

"Whereas,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  said : 
\l?e  must  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
tl  e  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan'; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  national  pledge  that  every 
v<  teran  has  the  right  to  be  burled  in  a  na- 
tl  3nal  cemetery  reasonably  close  to  home  has 
n^t  been  fulfllied  as  far  as  the  needs  of  Ver- 

ont's  veterans  are  concerned;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  approximately  60.000 
veterans  in  Vermont  who  are  entitled  not  as 
a  matter  of  need,  but  as  a  matter  of  right, 
tq  be  burled  In  a  national  cemetery;  and 

'Whereas,  these  veterans  served  to  pre- 
setve  our  country,  thereby  earning  our  respect 
aid  thanks:  and 

"Whereas,  In  spite  of  this  need  tJiere  Is  no 
national  cemetery  In  or  near  Vermont  for  the 
b'  irlal  of  Vermont  veterans  and  their  com- 
ra  des  In  arms  who  offered  themselves  for  the 
pi  otectlon  and  defense  of  this  great  nation: 
Npw.  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Seiuite  and  House  of  Rep- 

xentatives.  That  the  General  Assembly  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  Governor  Deane  C.  Davis 
aid    Vermont's   congressional    delegation   In 

king  to  establish  a  national  cemetery  In 
tlils  state  and  calls  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  an 
ej  panded    and    improved    national    system 

lich  will  include  finding  and  dedicating  a 
pi  reel  of  land  In  Vermont  to  be  consecrated 
as  a  national  cemetery  which  shall  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  world  peace;  and  be  it 
f  I  rther 

'■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
hi  reby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 

ientatlves,  the  Chairmen  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

d  House  of  Representatives  Commltteee  on 
Vtterans'  Affairs  and  Vermont's  congressional 
d<  legation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
Slate  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
tie  Judiciary: 


"HoTTSB  Joint  Memorlal  No.  4 
"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled: 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stale  of 
Washington.  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  ae  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  More  than  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
In  bitter  disagreement  as  to  the  location  of 
the  true  water  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  as  it  affected  the  San 
Juan  Islands  in  the  northwest  corner  cf  the 
Sxate  of  Washington;  and 

"Whereas,  Open  conflict  between  the  two 
great  nations  became  Imminent  as  each 
gathered  troops  and  vessels  of  war  to  en- 
force its  claim  to  these  lovely  Islands;   and 

"Whereas,  The  will  of  the  great  leaders  of 
our  country  of  that  day  wished  to  avoid 
senseless  bloodshed  and,  therefore,  proposed 
to  establish  a  Joint  occupation  of  the  key 
Island  of  San  Juan  pending  peaceful  negotia- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  October  21.  1972.  Is  the  centen- 
nial anniversary-  of  the  flnal.  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  through  arbitration 
under  Emperor  Wllhelm  I,  which  eminent 
historians  have  termed  'the  greatest  triumph 
of  arbitral  methods  that  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed' and  'an  event  of  cardinal  Impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  English  speaking  powers';  and 

"Whereas,  This  centennial  anniversary  Is 
now  being  celebrated  by  the  people  of  the 
San  Juan  Islands  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton; and 

"Whereas,  The  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  recognized  the  slgniflcance 
of  this  great  event  by  the  authorization, 
September  9,  1966,  of  the  San  Juan  Island 
National  Historical  Park  for  the  preservation 
and  Interpretation  of  the  events  associated 
therewith  and  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Pig  War"; 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  appropriate 
resolution,  commemorate  the  historic  events 
that  occurred  from  1853  to  1872  in  connec- 
tion with  the  final  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Territory  by  recognizing  the  centennial  cele- 
bration now  taking  place  on  this  tiny  dot  of 
earth  in  the  beautiful  waters  separating 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  will 
always  be  a  reminder  that  senseless  wars  over 
Insignificant  causes  do  not  need  to  happen. 

"And  be  It  further  resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M,  Nl.xon.  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Sta'e  of  Washingrton." 

A  Joint  resoUulon  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"HorsE  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  74,  H.D.  1 

"A  House  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
United  States  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
making  the  Trust  Territory  eligible  for  cen- 
tral community  facilities  for  safe  water 
and  the  elimination  or  control  of  water 
p>oUution  under  SectioTi  m  of  S  2770  or 
any  other  amendments  enacted  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act 

"Whereas,  the  problems  of  providing  safe 
water  and  eliminating  water  pollution  are 
becoming  increasingly  more  difficult  in  the 


Trust  Territory,  particularly  In  the  District 
Centers,  which  contain  heavy  concentrations 
of  population;  and 

"Whereas,  present  demographic  statistics 
indicate  that  the  problems  resulting  from 
such  concentrations  of  population  will  In- 
crease at  an  accelerating  rate;  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  increased  concentra- 
tion of  population  in  the  District  Centers,  the 
problems  associated  with  the  pollution  of  our 
waters  and  the  lack  of  safe,  fresh  water 
threaten  to  become  unmanageable,  and 
represent  a  serious  potential  hazard  to  the 
lives,  health,  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  Trust  Territory;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Trust  Territory  Is  without 
sufficient  resources,  either  financial  or  tech- 
nical, to  Implement  and  support  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  central  community 
facilities  for  safe  water  and  the  elimination 
or  control  of  water  pollution;  and 

■Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
by  law  has  provided  support  for  such  pro- 
grams, but  the  Trust  Territory  Is  not  eligible 
therefor  under  the  terms  thereof;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, Second  Regular  Session,  1972.  the 
Senate  concurring,  that  the  United  States 
Congress  be  and  It  hereby  is  respectfully 
urged  and  requested  to  enact  legislation  mak- 
ing the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
eligible  for  assistance  In  developing  central 
community  facilities  for  safe  water  and  the 
elimination  or  control  of  water  pollution 
under  Section  113  of  S.  2770  or  any  other 
amendments  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  House  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  to  the  High  Coir- 
missloner.  to  the  Director  of  Health  Services, 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Trust  Territory 
Environmental  Early  Warning  Committee." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tidewater 
Veterans  Association  of  Virginia,  Inc..  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  expressing  opposition  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  general  amnesty  to  draft-dodgers 
and  deserters  of  the  Vietnam  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fairfield  Rurl- 
tan  Club.  Sandston,  Va.,  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  the  forced  removal  of  any  school  sys- 
tem from  local  autonomy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  session  of  the  30th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  recently  passed 
a  joint  memorial  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
controlling  television  advertising  of  cer- 
tain drugs  and  medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDiCK).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  memorial  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  reads  as 
follows : 

Senate  Joint  Memoblal   1 

A  Joint  memorial   requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
cq^rolUng   television   advertising   of  cer- 
tain drugs  and  medicines 
Whereas,   drug   abuse   constitutes   one  of 

the  nation's  major  problems;   and 

Whereas,  the  attitudes  conducive  to  drug 

abuse  are  widespread,  as  President  Richard 

Nixon  noted  when  he  stated  that  ".  .  .  we 
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have  produced  an  environment  In  which 
people  come  naturally  to  expect  that  they 
can  take  a  pill  for  every  problem — that  they 
can  find  satisfaction  and  health  and  hap- 
piness in  a  handful  of  tablets  or  a  few  grains 
of  powder  .  .  .";  and 

Whereas,  television  "mood"'  advertising  of 
over-the-counter  drugs  and  medicines  hav- 
ing a  stimulant,  depressant  or  tranqulllzlng 
effect  on  the  central  nervous  system.  Includ- 
ing calmatives,  sleeping  aids  and  caffeine 
stimulants,  has  tended  to  encourage  people 
In  false  expectations  similar  to  those  cas- 
tigated by  the  President,  and  thus  has  fos- 
tered a  climate  of  drug  misuse  and  abuse; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
requested  to  enact  legislation  controlling  or 
eliminating  television  "mood"  advertising  of 
drugs  and  medicines  having  a  stimulant,  de- 
pressant or  tranqulllzlng  effect  on  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  members  of  the  New  Mexico 
delegation  In  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Mexico  Senate  at  the  second  session 
of  the  30th  legislature  passed  a  memo- 
rial urging  the  Federal  Grovemment  to 
take  appropriate  steps  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  "Camel  Rock" 
situated  on  the  Tesuque  Indian  Pueblo 
on  U.S.  Highway  285  near  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
memorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  memorial  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  18 

A  memorial  relating  to  the  preservation  of 

Camel  Rock 

Whereas,  Camel  Rock  Is  situated  on 
Tesuque  Pueblo  Indian  land  on  U.S.  highway 
285  and  Is  one  of  the  best  known  landmarks 
In  New  Mexico;  and 

Whereas,  this  unique  sandstone  rock  has 
been  eroded  by  nature  Into  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance of  a  camel;  and 

Whereas,  many  New  Mexicans  and  visitors 
to  the  state  have  admired  and  enjoyed  view- 
ing this  unique  natural  phenomenon;  and 

Whereas  the  sheer  number  of  people,  In- 
creasing yearly,  who  visit  the  rock  are  caus- 
ing It  to  seriously  disintegrate;  furthermore, 
a  few  unprincipled  people  have  vandalized 
and  have  even  attempted  to  destroy  Camel 
Rock;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  Imperative  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  so  that  Camel  Rock  can  be 
preserved  for  the  future; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  It  respect- 
fully requests  that  all  possible  avenues  be 
explored  to  effect  the  preservation,  restora- 
tion and  continuing  protection  of  Camel 
Rock;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Oommlssloner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  New  Mexico 
congressional  delegation  and  the  New  Mexico 
Economic  Development  Administration- 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 

second  session  of  the  30th  Legislature  of 

the  State  of  New  Mexico  recently  passed 

a  Joint  memorial   requesting  the  U.S. 
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Postal  Service  to  issue  a  stamp  com- 
memorating the  60th  anniversarj'  of  New 
Mexico  statehood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  memorial,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service,  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  13 
A  memorial  requesting  the  President.  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  issue  a 
stamp  commemorating  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  New  Mexico  Statehood 
Whereas.  1972  marks  the  sixtieth  anniver- 
sary of  New  Mexico  statehood;  and 

Whereas,  a  beautiful  graphic  presentation 
of  an  eight  cent  United  States  postage  stamp 
has  been  completed  by  Keith  Albee.  graphic 
art  director  of  the  Department  of  Develop- 
ment and  a  member  of  the  Statehood  Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas,  the  graphic  presentation  of  such 
a  stamp  is  based  upon  a  painting  donated  by 
the  renowned  Vladan  Stlha  depicting  the 
three  cultures  of  the  great  state  of  New 
Mexico;  and 

Whereas,  efforts  to  obtain  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  were  Initiated  by  Governor  King; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
president.  Congress  and  United  States  postal 
service  are  requested  to  provide  for  Issuance 
of  an  eight  cent  commemorative  stamp,  com- 
memorating the  state  of  New  Mexico's  six- 
tieth anniversary  of  statehood;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  such  a  com- 
memorative stamp  be  based  upon  the  graphic 
presentation  of  Mr.  Keith  Albee;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  New  Mexico's  congres- 
»ional  delegation,  the  director  of  the  United 
States  postal  service  and  Governor  Bruce 
King. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Eastland),  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  1379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  volunteers  in  the 
national  forests  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-696) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Arrried  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  764.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile    (Rept.  No.  92-697); 

S.  773.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile (Rept.  No.  92-698) ;  and 

S.  3086.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
nickel  from  the  national  stockpile  (Rept. 
No.  92-699). 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  NATO  STATUS  OF 
FORCES  TREATY  (SENATE  REPT. 
NO.  92-695) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty  has  submitted  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser\ices  its  annual  re- 
port covering  the  operation  of  article  Vn 
of  the  treaty,  together  with  the  other 
criminal  jurisdictional  arrangements  re- 
lating to  our  Armed  Forces  abroad.  This 


report,  which  covers  the  1  year  between 
the  period  December  1,  1969  throuch 
November  30.  1970.  has  been  approved 
by  the  full  committee  and  I  submit  this 
report  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  BuRDicK  ' .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVTE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  m  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  a:id  Public  Welfare: 

Micliael  H.  Moskow.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port fpvorably  the  nominations  of  15  flag 
and  general  officers  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive calendar  are  as  follows: 

Co!  Charles  Van  Lean  Ella.  Veterinary 
Corps.  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
brigadier  general; 

Vice  Adm  David  C.  Richardson.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list: 

Rear  Adm  George  C  Talley.  Jr.,  U.S  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  of  great  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  L.  J.  Long,  U.S.  Navy. 
for  commands  and  otlier  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  wlille  so  serving;   and 

Judson  L  Smith,  and  sundry  other  officers 
of  the  Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  rear  tdmiral, 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  158  appomtments 
in  the  Army  in  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low; 524  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  In  grade 
of  captain  and  below:  506  appointments 
in  the  Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  in  grade  of  colonel  and  below; 
and  256  appointments  in  the  Air  Force 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  in  prade  of  colonel 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  order  to  save  the  expen.se  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  he  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Royal  E.  McShea,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  reappointment  in  the  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Kevin  M.  Alaspa,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  candidates, 
for  permanent   assignment    in   the  Navy. 

John  R.  Carlson,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  m  the  Begulitr  A:r 
Force; 

Robert  W  Abel  and  sundry  other  officers 
of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  tempo- 
rary promotioti. 
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I'rederlcJi  W.  Chapman,  and  sundry  other 
offloers.  for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Navy;  and 

Itorsey  J.  Bartlett,  and  sundry  other  offl- 
cei  s  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  appolnt- 
me  nt  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

rhe  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
by  linanimous  consent,  the  second 
,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

.  3368.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu- 

n  of  programs  authorized  under  the  Vo- 

lonai   Rehabilitation   Act,   and   for   other 

TDoses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 

and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
3369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
le  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  la- 
the first  $500   of   Interest   on   savings 
unts  received  each   year  by  individuals 
have  attained  age  (55.  Referred  to  the 
mlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT   ifor  himself  and   Mr. 

BURDICK)  : 

.  3370.  A  bill  to  Improve  judicial  machln- 
by  amending  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
authorize   the  recall   of   retired   commls- 
lers  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
temporary  assignments.  Referred  to  the 
tee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
3371.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chief  Master 
Etonald  E.  Rudy,  U.S.  Air  Force.  Re- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
,  3372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
e  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  reco\'ery 
reasonable   attorneys'   fees,   as  a  part   of 
costs.  In  civil  cases  Involving  the  Inter- 
revenue  laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dom- 
iNiCK.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  GtriiNEY.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 
.  3373.  A  bill  to  promote  the  utilization 
mproved  technology  In  federally  assisted 
dsing  projects  and  to  Increase  productivity 
)rder  to  meet  our  national  housing  goals, 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
ee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
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By     Mr.     McOEE     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Cooper,   Mr.    jAvrrs.    Mr.    Moss.    Mr. 

Fong  and  Mr.  Mondau:)  : 

■J.  Res.  217.  A  Joint  resolution   to   create 

an  Atlantic  Union  delegation.  Referred  to  the 

Coipnrilttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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ATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
ILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

3368.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinluation  of  programs  authorized  under 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  and 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public    Welfare. 

TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
the    Vocational    Rehabilitation 
Aniendments  of  1972  to  extend  and  im- 
e  assistance  to  our  Nation's  handi- 
ped  workers.  There  is  no  group  of 
people  in  our  Nation  more  deserving  of 
opportunity  to  train  and  help  them- 
Trainmg  and  employment  for  the 
disjibled  is  a  good  investment  in  the  fu- 
of  the  countrj'   as   well   as  in  the 
ichment  of  the  lives  of  these  people. 
T  fortunately,  our  laws  have  too  fre- 
quently failed  to  recognise  the  great  ca- 
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pacity  which  people  have  for  self  better- 
ment. Our  welfare  laws  have  been  gen- 
erally structures  simply  to  feed  people 
and  keep  them  alive,  rather  than  renew- 
ing their  lives  and  regenerating  their 
productive  abilities.  The  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  assisting  handi- 
capped Americans  are  closely  related  to 
the  philosophy  behind  our  efforts  at 
welfare  reform.  We  must  focus  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  people,  enabling  them 
to  renew  their  lives  and  to  give  them 
hope  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  continue  and  expand  the  program 
of  general  support  grants  to  the  States. 
The  State  plan  requirements  are 
amended  in  order  to  emphasize  local  ad- 
ministrative options  and  to  expand  the 
opportunity  for  comments  and  advice 
from  citizens  and  professional  groups,  as 
well  as  from  the  disabled  people  who  are 
the  recipients  of  the  ser\1ces  provided. 
In  order  to  improve  locfil  delivery-  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  the  bill 
would  also  provide  for  more  flexibility 
in  joint  funding  and  joint  admimstra- 
tion  at  the  community  level  where  serv- 
ices are  provided  to  disabled  people. 

The  bill  would  also  increase  the 
amount  which  the  Secretai-y  could  set 
aside  for  evaluation  of  programs  carried 
out  under  the  act  in  order  to  enable 
States  to  better  evaluate  their  programs 
of  services  for  disabled  people. 

Equity  between  States  and  the  outlying 
area^  in  qualifying  for  Federal  resources 
would  be  achieved  under  the  amend- 
ments. Minimum  allotment  provisions 
would  be  extended  to  the  outlying  areas 
and  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  support  program.  A 
reallotment  provision,  similar  to  that  now 
in  section  3  of  the  act.  would  also  be 
added  to  section  2  in  order  to  achieve 
better  utilization  of  available  Federal 
resources  by  the  States. 

The  bill  would  also  add  a  provision  for 
planning  and  initiating  programs  to  pro- 
vide vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
those  with  spinal  cord  injuries  and  for 
low  achieving  deaf  individuals.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  authorize  advance 
funding  which  would  help  the  States 
with  respect  to  fiscal  planning  for  their 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish  reg- 
ulations limiting  the  income  range  in 
which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  State 
agencies  could  require  recipients  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  these  services.  The 
problem  with  the  current  situation  is 
that  within  the  States  chat  presently 
have  contributory  programs,  the  stand- 
ards for  determining  the  ability  of  the 


based  on  ability  to  pay,  to  guide  States 
in  establishing  requirements  for  contri- 
bution by  individuals  to  the  cost  of  their 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  authorization  levels  in  this  bill  for 
fiscal  1973  are  exactly  the  same  as  for 
fiscal  1972.  While  I  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  this  bill,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  prefer  authorizing  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
very  important  legislation  will  receive 
prompt  action  in  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3368 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Amendments  of   1972". 

extension  or  appropriations 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  Kb)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  under  Section  2.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $710,000,000  for  the 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Sec- 
tion 4,  there  are  to  be  appropriated  $140,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Sec- 
tion 12,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

••(4)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  Subsection  (a).  Subsection  (b|,  and 
Subsection  (c)  of  Section  13,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Sec- 
tion 15.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $100.00.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years." 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection   (d)   thereof. 

(C)   Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  12  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (I)  thereof  and  redes- 
ignating  subsection    (J)    as   subsection    (I). 

(e)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection    (f)    thereof. 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
1 2)     thereof    and    redesignating    paragraphs 


1 3)    and   (4)    thereof  as  paragraphs  (2) 
(3),  respectively. 


and 


individual  to  contribute  very  greatly  and     inclusion    op    programs    for    the    low- 


therefore  result  in  gross  inequities.  In 
some  States  a  disabled  person  with  a 
family  of  four  must  contribute  to  the  ccst 
of  his  rehabilitation  if  family  income  is 
above  $3,500.  while  in  other  States  an  in- 
dividual is  not  required  to  contribute 
until  his  income  is  over  $1 1.000.  The  pro- 
posal in  this  bill  would  .simply  empower 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
mulgate reasonable  and  equitable  rules 


achieving  deaf  and  spinal  cord  injured 

in  special  projects  provision 

Sec  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2) 
(C>  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  (D)  the  following:  ",  and 
lE)  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  for  paying  part  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  preparing  for,  and  InlUatlng 
programs  to  provide  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  Individuals  with  spinal  cord 
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Injuries    or    to    low-achieving    deaf     Indi- 
viduals." 
inclusion  or  services  for  migratory  agri- 

CULTtniAL      workers      IN      SPECIAL      PROJECTS 

provision 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  3  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  (D)  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  2(E)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  (F)  make  grants  to  any  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  5,  or  to  any  local  agency 
participating  In  the  administration  of  such 
a  plan,  for  jmylng  part  of  the  cost  of  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  han- 
dicapped Individuals  who,  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  to  members  of  their 
families  (whether  or  not  handicapp>ed)  who 
are  with  them.  Including  maintenance  and 
trEUisportation  of  any  such  individual  and 
members  of  his  family  where  necessary  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  that  Individual.  Main- 
tenance payments  under  clause  (2)  (F)  of 
that  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  consistent  with  any  maintenance  pay- 
ments made  to  other  handicapped  Individuals 
In  the  State  under  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  Act.  Grants  under  such  clause  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  satisfactory  assurance 
that  In  the  provision  of  such  services  there 
win  be  appropriate  cooperation  between  the 
grantee  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  having  special  skills  or  experience 
In  the  provision  of  services  to  migratory 
agricultural  workers  or  their  families.  In 
administering  the  program  authorized  by 
clause  (2)  (F)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  appropriate  coordination, 
periodically  consult  with  other  Federal  of- 
ficials who  administer  programs  for  migratory 
agricultural  workers  under  other  provisions 
of  law,  Including  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1963". 

(b)  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  section 
17  thereof. 

REALLOTMENT    OF    STATE    GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized  by  such 
State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  he  may  make  surh  amount  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
to  one  or  more  other  States  to  the  extent  he 
determines  such  other  State  will  be  able  to 
use  such  additional  amount  during  such  year 
for  carrying  out  such  purposes.  Any  amount 
made  available  to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for 
purpases  of  this  Act.  be  regarded  a.s  pan  of 
such  State's  allotment  (as  determined  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  thi.i  section)  for 
such  year." 

MODIFICATION    OF   ALLOTMENT   PROVISION'S 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  Kb)  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "appropriated  for  grants  to 
Slates  under  this  section",  by  striking  out 
The  second  sentence  of  such  section,  and  by 
striking  out  'two  sentences  wherever  It  ap- 
pears In  the  third  sentence  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sentence". 
(b)   Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 


Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000,- 
000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  amount 
equal  to  one  quarter  of  one  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  fur  such  year  lor 
grants  to  States  under  this  section". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  15(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  meeting  the  costs  described  'n 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "appro- 
priated for  payments  under  this  section". 

PROVISIONS    FOR    OUTLYING    AREAS 

Extensi.:n  cf  Minimum  Allotment  to  Out- 
lying -Areas 
Sec.  7.   (a)   Subsection   lai   of  section  2  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(other  than   the  Virgin 
Islands.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam)  '. 

Inclusion  of  American  Samoa  and  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  State 
Programs 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Guam; 
and,  for  purposes  of  section  4,  7,  12,  and  13 
only  of  this  Act,  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
for  such  purposes"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  for 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands". 

Application  of  Minimum  Allotment 
Percentage 

(c)  Clause  (B)  of  section  11  (g)  ( 1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  American  Sa- 
moa," following  "Guam.'', 

PROVISION  TO  ALLOW  SOLE  STATE  AGENCY  TO 
SHARE  FUNDING  WITH  ANOTHER  PUBLIC 
AGENCY 

Sec.  8.  Clause  (11)  of  section  5(a)  (l)i  A) 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  any  other  public 
agency"  following  "another  agency  of  the 
State". 

TAKING  INTO  account   OUTSIDE   VIEWS 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(13),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (14)  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ':  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new  clause: 

"(15)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (or  each 
State  agency  If  two  are  so  designated)  and 
any  sole  local  agency  administering  the  plan 
in  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  will 
take  Into  account.  In  connection  with  mat- 
ters of  general  policy  arising  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan,  the  views  of,  among 
others.  Individuals  who  are  recipients  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services.  Individuals 
who  represent  citizen  groups:  individuals 
•who  represent  professional  groups,  and  In- 
Qr.iduala  who  are  providers  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services." 

INCREASE    IN    TRAINING    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  10,  Paragraph  (B)  of  section  13ia)i2) 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25  '  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "$30". 

increase    in    AMOt-NT    FOR    EVALUATION 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  \e)  of  section  7  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  nmended 
by  striking  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000". 

PARTICIPATION    IN    THE    COST    OF    SERVICES 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  nf  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  a.<;  amended 
by  section  9  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(14)  (C) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (15)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 


";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection   the   following   new  clause: 

'(16)  provide,  in  any  case  In  which  an  in- 
dividual is  able  to  participate  In  the  cost  of 
his  rehabilitation  under  the  State  plan,  far 
such  participation  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
light  of  such  ability." 

IIME    LIMITATION    ON    WORK    EXPERIENCE 

Sec.  13.  Subsection  la)  of  section  5  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended 
by  sections  9  and  12  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  tl5),  by  .striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clause  il6)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such   subsection   the   following   new   clause: 

"(17)  provide  th.it  where  an  individual 
participates  in  a  program  of  work  experience 
under  the  State  plan,  such  participation 
shall  not  exceed  one  year  In  duration." 

ALLOWING  STATE  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND  TO  ACT 
AS  .STATE  EVALUATION  A.ND  WORK  ADJUSTMENT 
AGENCY 

Sec.  14.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  15(c)  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(other  than  the  St«te 
blind  commission  or  other  agency  providing 
assistance  or  services  to  the  adult  blind)". 

INCLUSION    OF    INNOVATION    IN     REGULAR    STATE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  15,  (a)  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  3 
thereof  and  rede.'-lgnatlng  sections  4,  5.  6.  7, 
8,  9.  11.  12.  13,  14.  15.  16.  and  18.  and 
all  references  thereto,  as  sections  3.  4.  5.  6. 
7,  8.  9.  10.  11,  12.  13.  14,  and  17.  respectively. 

(b)  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out — 

(1)  "(except  for  expenditures  with  respect 
to  which  the  State  is  entitled  to  payments 
under  section  3  )  "  In  section  2(b); 

(2)  "and  section  3"  in  section  2iC); 

(3)  "or  3"  wherever  it  appears  in  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  as  section  4(c)  by  subsec- 
tion I  a)  of  this  section: 

(4)  "or  3"  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  a.s  section  5  by  subsection 
la)  of  this  section:  and 

(5)  "and  3"  in  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  14(d)  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  2  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting,  "including  the 
Innovation  of  !^uch  services."  immediately  fol- 
lowing Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
wherever  that  phrase  appears  in  such  subsec- 
tion. 

advance    FUNDING 

Sec.  16  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
1.S  aniended  by  Inserting  after  the  section  re- 
designated a.s  section  14  by  section  15(a)  of 
this  Act  the  following  new  section: 

"ADVANCE    FUNDING 

'Sec,  15  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
spon.slble  State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  this  Act,  ap- 
propriations frT  carrying  out  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  Included  in  the  appropriation 
.Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obll- 
eation.  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  this 
method  of  timing  appropriation  action,  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  apply  notwithstand- 
ing that  Its  Initial  application  will  result  in 
the  enactment  in  the  ^ame  year  (whether  in 
the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of 
appropriations  for  each  of  two  consecutive 
fiscal  years." 

.'.PPLICATION     OF     PROVISIONS     OF     FEDERAL     LAW 

Sec.  17.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  amended  hry  inserting  after  section  15 
thereof,  as  added  by  section  16  of  this  Act, 
the  following  new  section: 

"application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

"Sec    16    An  Individual  who.  as  a  part  of 

his   rehabilitation   under   a   State   plan   ap- 
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.■ed  under  secuon  4  of  this  Act.  partlcl- 
>s  in  a  program  of  work  experience  In  a 
agency,  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof, 
'oosldered  to  be  a  Federal  employee  or  to 
ubject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
'edera!  employment,  including  those  re- 
:g  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensa- 
.  leave,  unemployment  compenslon,  and 
ral  employee  benefits." 
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EFFECTIVE    D.\TE 

^c.  18  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
1    become   efTectlve   with   respect   to   ap- 

riattons  for  fiscal  vears  beg.nnlng  after 
e30,  1972. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS : 
;.  3369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re  'enue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
grcss  income  the  first  $500  of  interest  on 
sa\  ings  accounts  received  each  year  by 
inc  ulduals  uho  have  attained  age  65. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  ELDERLY 

llr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  taken 
th<  Senate  floor  many  times  during  my 
ter  ure  in  the  Senate  to  focus  on  the 
mqltiple  problems  which  confront  our 
ior  citizens.  The  recent  White  House 
Cohference  on  Aging  placed  many  of 
se  problems  in  perspective  and  Con- 
now  has  the  responsibility  for  car- 
out  the  recommendations  of  that 
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Conference. 

am  sure  that  it  was  no  surprise  to 
thfcse  concerned  about  the  elderly  to 
lesrn  that  inadequate  retirement  in- 
come was  marked  as  the  principal  dif- 
fic  ilty  facing  our  older  Americans.  Older 
An  lericans  are  more  than  twice  as  likely 
to  be  poor  as  younger  persons:  one  out 
of  four  individuals  65  years  of  age  and 
ok  er — in  contrast  to  one  in  nine  yoimger 
pe'sons — may  be  classified  as  poor.  But 
th( '  story  cannot  be  told  strictly  in  terms 
of  statistical  poverty.  Aged  Americans, 
on  the  average,  live  on  less  than  one-half 
thii  income  of  those  under  age  65.  Only 
ab  )Ut  one-third  of  the  aged  in  1968  had 
in(  omes  large  enough  to  provide  what  the 
Bi  reau  of  Labor  Statistics  defines  as  a 
'n  oderate"  level  of  living  for  a  retired 
CO  iple. 

Since  publication  of  the  1968  report,  a 
ne.v  10-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rit  V  benefits  has  taken  effect  and  the 
ch  iirman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  recently  held  out  the 
prxspect  of  a  dramatic  20-percent  in- 
crf  ase  in  social  security  benefits. 

have  announced  support  for  this 
inJportant  increase  in  social  security 
be  lefits,  particularly  since  we  have  been 
as  lured  that  it  can  be  granted  without 
in  ireasing  payroll  taxes. 

fiandsome  as  this  increase  sounds,  it  is 
nc  t  the  total  answer  to  the  income  needs 
of  our  elderly.  We  must  attack  thi  prob- 
lei  a  from  other  directions. 

Por  example.  I  have  proposed  increas- 
in  ;  the  amount  of  money  that  individuals 
cai  earn  without  forfeiting  social  secu- 
rity benefits  from  $1,680  a  year  to  $2,520 
a  year,  or  $210  a  month.  H.R.  1,  now  be- 
fo  -e  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  will 
ra  se  the  amount  that  can  be  earned 
above  $1,680  but  the  final  amount  must 
ul  imately  be  resolved  in  House-Senate 
coiference.  I  hope  that  my  bill  fixing 
th?  limit  at  $210  a  month  will  be  the 
m  nimum  that  is  accepted  by  the  con- 
f e  ees. 


I  have  also  suggested  a  program  of  re- 
wards and  incentives  calling  for  senior 
citizen  discounts  on  buses,  trains,  and 
on  the  airlines  I  hope  there  will  be  prog- 
ress in  the  near  future  on  my  bill,  S.  1808, 
which  would  provide  reduced  fares  for 
senior  citizen.^  on  the  airlines. 

I  believe  we  should  encourage  mer- 
chants to  provide  senior  citizen  discounts 
in  a  variety  of  consumer  settings.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  this  can  be  done 
successfully  and  even  resulting  in  eco- 
nomic gam  for  the  merchant. 

Another  approach  to  providing  our 
senior  citizens  with  more  adequate  re- 
tirement income  is  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  taxation.  My  bill.  S.  3088,  will  provide 
relief  against  real  estate  taxes  which  are 
becommg  confiscatory  in  many  States. 

Today  I  am  introducing  yet  another 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  the  finst  $500  in 
interest  on  savings  accounts  exempt 
from  gross  income  for  individuals  who 
are  65  and  over. 

Some  critics  may  suggest  that  there 
are  not  many  seniors  who  have  roughly 
SIO.OOO  in  the  bank  and,  therefore,  would 
not  receive  interest  payment  of  S500  in  a 
single  year.  Nevertheless,  the  few  dollars 
which  represent  interest  on  savings  up  to 
this  limit  should  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion as  a  matter  of  basic  equity. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
and  the  others  that  I  have  enumerated 
today  as  part  of  a  larger  approach  to  the 
devastating  problem  of  indequate  retire- 
ment income  wliich  is  the  key  to  so  many 
of  the  other  problems  confronting  our 
elderly. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  BuRDicK  I  : 

S.  3370.  A  bill  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recall  of 
retired  commissioners  of  the  US.  Court 
of  Claims  for  temporary  assignments.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  recall  of  retired  commis- 
.sioners  of  the  U.S  Court  of  Claims  for 
temporary  assignments. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  this  effort  by  the  distingui.shed  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery. Senator  Quentin  Burdick.  This 
bill  IS  identical  to  legislation  already  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  House  Judiciary  Committee  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler.  Chairman  Celler 
held  a  hearing  on  his  bill.  H.R.  12979,  on 
March  1,  1972. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  is  a  busy 
place.  It  has  original  jurisdiction  to 
render  judgment  upon  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  founded  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, any  act  of  Congress,  any  ex- 
ecutive regulation,  any  Federal  contract 
and  for  any  damages  other  than  tort 
claims.  In  the  last  year  alone,  the  number 
of  plaintiffs  on  the  court's  trial  divi- 
sion dockets  has  increased  from  7.262 
to  9.095.  Additionally,  the  court  has  been 
given  certain  renegotiation  cases,  con- 
gressional reference  cases  and  cases  aris- 
ing pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  to  meet  this  increased  caseload  by 
authorizing  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recall 
a  retired  commissioner  for  continued 
service  for  set  periods  of  time.  The  cost 
of  the  proposal  is  minimal  since  the  com- 
missioners would  already  be  receiving 
their  annuities,  and  their  salaries  would 
reflect  the  difference.  In  the  interest  of 
an  improved  judicial  system,  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  testimony 
offered  by  the  Honorable  Wilson  Cowen, 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims! 
during  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Wilson  Cowen 

On  behalf  of  the  tJnited  States  Court  of 
Claims  I  thank  the  Committee  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  In  support  of  Chairman 
Celier's  bUl,  H.R.  12979,  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1972.  If  enacted  tliU  bUl  would, 
simply  stated,  authorize  the  court  to  recall 
a  retired  commissioner  for  continued  service, 
with  his  acquiescence,  for  such  periods  as 
the  court  deems  necessary. 

There  Is  really  nothing  novel  or  new  about 
this  proposal.  It  is  akin,  In  principle,  to  28 
tJ  S.C  §  294  which  authorizes  the  designation 
of  retired  federal  Judges  (senior  Judges)  to 
perform  such  Judicial  duties  as  they  are 
"willing  and  able  to  undertake."  All  of  the 
reasons  which  make  this  a  wise  provision 
with  respect  to  Judges  apply  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  there  are  additional  reasons 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Our  court  has  long  recognized  this  but  u  f 
idea  has  not  been  Implemented  by  law. 

After  it  had  first  been  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference,  the  proposal  now  be- 
fore you  was  passed  by  the  House  on  October 
1,  1962  (H.R.  Rep.  No.  2484  on  H.R.  11086. 
87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.).  The  companion  meas- 
ure, S.  3070,  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  September 
4962  but  did  not  reach  the  Senate  for  a  vote 
that  year  because  it  came  too  late  In  the 
session.  It  was  reintroduced  In  the  B8th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  as  S.  102  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  16,  1963,  but  did  not 
reach  a  vote  In  the  House  that  year.  On  tho.se 
occasions,  the  proposal  was  a  part  of  a  larger 
package  which  also  provided  Improved  re- 
tirement benefits  for  the  commissioners  cf 
the  court.  In  this  bill  the  retirement  features 
have  been  omitted  altogether,  leaving  only 
the  provisions  for  recall  of  commissioners. 

I  believe  that  this  committee,  because  ct 
Its  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  Is  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  commission- 
ers to  the  work  of  the  court.  The  commis- 
sioners are  our  trial  Judges.  They  handle  all 
the  pretrial  and  procedural  motions,  her.- 
the  cases,  find  the  facts  and  write  recom- 
mended conclusions  of  law  which  are  appesl- 
able  to  the  full  bench  of  seven  judges.  Since 
our  court  has  Jurisdiction  over  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  money  damages, 
except  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
we  are  a  busy  court.  Most  of  our  cases  are 
large  claims,  tax  refunds,  contract  cases,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pay  cases,  taking  CEises,  pat- 
ent and  copyright  Infringement  cases,  and 
transportation  claims. 

In  the  past  12  months  the  number  of  plain- 
tiffs on  the  docket  of  the  Trial  Division  haa 
gone  up  from  7262  to  9095.  On  July  1,  1971. 
the  Congress  transferred  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Tax  Court  over  renegotiation  cases  to 
the  Court  of  Claims.  The  commissioners  now 
have  110  of  these  new  cases,  all  large  and 
complex. 
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From  the  time  the  court  was  created  In 
1855.  and  until  more  than  loO  year  there- 
after, the  Court  of  Claims  conducted  hear- 
ings and  rendered  advisory  opinions  to  Con- 
gress on  private  bills  wliich  were  referred  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  However,  as 
a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
m  Glidden  Co.  v.  Zdanok,  370  U.S.  530  ( 1962J , 
the  Judges  of  the  court  were  compelled  to 
diicontinue  any  participation  In  these  con- 
gressional reference  cases.  In  order  to  meet 
this  situation,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
89-681  on  October  15.  1966  (28  U.S.C.  §  25091 
under  which  all  congressional  reference  ca^es 
are  now  referred  to  the  Clilef  Commissioner, 
who  assigns  another  commissioner  to  hear 
the  case  and  make  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions. After  a  review  of  his  report  by  a 
panel  of  three  commissioners,  the  report  is 
transmitted  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  to 
the  appropriate  House  of  Congress.  The  con- 
gressional reference  cases  Involve  disputed 
questions  of  fact  and  contested  Issues  of  law. 
Normally,  as  much  time  is  required  for  the 
disposition  of  a  congressional  reference  case 
as  for  a  regular  case  in  the  court. 

Also,  in  December  1971  Congress  i>assed 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  In 
that  Act  Congress  appropriated  2  million 
dollars  to  pay  the  fees  and  expenses  of 
attorneys  and  consultants  for  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  that  statute  and 
also  appropriated  a  fund  of  600  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  any 
bona  fide  association  of  Alaska  natives  In 
connection  with  the  Act.  Congress  also  pro- 
vided that  all  of  these  claims  are  to  be  filed 
with  the  Chief  Commissioner,  who  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services  of  other  oom- 
mlssioners  and  pyersonnel  of  the  court  In 
determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  the 
claimants.  Like  the  congressional  reference 
cases,  these  are  not  regular  court  cases.  Since 
there  are  more  than  200  of  the  Alaska  na- 
tive villages,  we  anticipate  that  the  com- 
missioners of  the  court  may  have  to  devote  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  In  hearing  and 
determining  the  amount  due  the  claimants 
under  that  Act. 

The  court  is  happy,  as  It  always  has  been, 
to  assist  the  Congress  with  these  matters. 
However,  It  Is  now  apparent  that  our  trial 
commissioners  cannot  carry  the  Increase  In 
the  regular  caseload,  plus  the  additional 
work  mentioned,  without  falling  behind  and 
building  up  a  backlog  which  would  be  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Judges  of  the  court  as 
well  as  to  the  Congress.  We  therefore  urge 
the  approval  of  the  bill  before  you  as  an 
efficient  and  economical  means  of  assisting 
our  commissioners  to  keep  abreast  of  their 
work,  believing  it  to  be  a  desirable  alterna- 
tive to  Increasing  the  number  of  active 
commissioners. 

There  are  several  types  of  cases  which 
commissioners  who  would  be  recalled  pur- 
suant to  the  pending  bill  would  be  especially 
well  suited  to  handle.  Por  example,  we  have 
pending  now  one  congressional  reference 
ca?e  in  which  about  6  million  dollars  Is 
claimed.  According  to  present  estimates  It 
will  take  5  or  6  weeks  Just  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony in  that  case.  The  docket  of  the  com- 
missioner who  tried  it  will  necessarily  suffer 
dtirlng  the  time  he  devotes  to  that  case, 
much  of  which  will  be  tried  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Thus,  this  would  be  an  ideal 
cas^  to  assign  to  a  recalled  commissioner. 

.Another  commissioner  has  836  household 
goods  cases,  which  are  transportation  claims. 
Each  of  these  has  to  be  individually  proc- 
essed and  the  time  required  for  that  purpose 
necessarily  reduces  the  time  the  commission- 
er has  for  handling  other  cases.  I  could  give 
several  other  examples,  but  I  think  these 
Illustrate  the  types  of  cases  in  which  Judicial 
Mimlnlstratlon  would  be  Improved  by  as- 
signing them  to  experienced  commissioners 
recalled   for   that  purpose. 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  every  effort  Is 
being  made  to  reduce  Government  expendi- 


tures, it  appears  to  me  that  this  bill  pre- 
sents an  appealing  proposition.  Our  commis- 
sioners receive  a  salary  of  $36,000  a  year  and 
their  retirement  is  gover.ned  by  the  pro- 
vlsior.s  of  the  Civil  Se.-vlce  Retiremeiu  Acr 
A  commissioner  recalled  under  this  bill 
would  receive  only  the  difference  between 
his  eij-ned  retirement  annuity  and  the  sal- 
ary of  an  active  commissioner.  Thus,  the 
court  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a:i  experienced  comml.ssio'ier  at  a  bargain 
rate.  A  commissioner  retired  on  his  full  an- 
iiulty  of  80  percent  cf  his  salary  wo\ild  be 
working  for  20  percent  of  the  salary  of  the 
position.  I  would  also  emphasize  that  the 
total  amount  of  additional  cost  involved 
would  la  any  event  be  insubstantial.  It  Is 
probable  that  we  would  not  at  any  time  have 
more  than  three  or  four  commissioners  work- 
ing on  a  recall  basis  and  some  of  these  would 
work  for  only  6  months  of  the  year.  The 
court  does  not  contemplate  recalling  a  com- 
missioner under  this  bill  unless  he  has  the 
physical  and  mental  capacity  to  i>erform  his 
duties  efficiently  and  with  dispatch.  The 
recall  of  a  retired  commissioner  would  not 
provide  any  li^.crease  in  his  annuity,  and  his 
supplemental  pay  would  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  considered 
that  this  measure  will  greatly  assist  the 
court  in  handling  the  cases  within  its  stat- 
utory Jurisdiction  and  Is  needed  at  this 
time  in  order  to  enable  our  trial  commis- 
sioners to  discharge  their  Judicial  duties  and 
to  perform  the  additional  work  which  Con- 
gress has  assigned  to  them.  Measured  against 
the  results  which  we  hope  will  be  achieved, 
the  cost  of  the  bill  would  be  minimal.  We 
think  that  It  offers  the  best  vehicle  for  meet- 
ing our  pressnt  needs  as  well  as  those  that 
can  be  reasonably  anticipated  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 


By  Mr,  BELLMON: 

S.  3372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna] 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
recovery  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  as 
a  part  of  court  costs,  in  civil  cases  involv- 
ing the  Internal  revenue  laws.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
permit  the  recovery  of  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees,  as  a  part  of  court  costs,  in  civil 
cases  involving  income  taxes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
regulations  which  govern  its  implemen- 
tation are  complicated  and  complex. 
These  are  rarely  understood  by  the  aver- 
age citizen  and  as  a  result  taxpayers  are 
compelled  to  obtain  professional  legal 
and  accounting  services  when  differences 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  arise. 
Such  services  required  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  makes  a  determination 
on  an  individual's  tax  return  are  expen- 
sive. Many  times  taxpayers  who  are  inno- 
cent of  wrongdoing  find  it  cheaper  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  alleged  shortage  than 
to  contest  unfair  Internal  Revenue  rul- 
ings In  the  courts.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
great  temptation  for  the  IRS  to  resort  to 
tactics  which  frequently  border  on 
extortion. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  I  offered  this  legis- 
lation as  an  amendment  to  that  bill. 
During  the  preparation  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  had  several  discussions  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
wliich  were  most  revealing. 

The  present  system  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  taxpayer.  When  there  is 
disagreement  regarding  the  amount  of 


tax  owed,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
communirntes    with    the    taxpayer   and 

tells  him  ih:;i  he  hns  improrerly  filed  iiis 
return  and  that  lie  owe-  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  U.'ion  receipt  of  this  commu- 
nication, the  taxpayer  lias  two  alterna- 
tives. 

One.  he  can  pay  the  IRS  the  amount 
which  the  agency  claims  is  due.  Or.  he 
can  begin  the  long  and  expensive  struggle 
to  try  to  prove  tiiat  the  a.iiount  ciaimcJ 
is  not  due.  He  may  ultimately  become  in- 
volved in  extensive  and  expensive  hiiea- 
tion.  Even  if  the  citizen  does  prevail  in  a 
legal  action,  he  really  has  not  won  be- 
cause he  is  still  burdened  with  the  at- 
torney's fees  and  other  costs  incident  to 
the  litigation.  It  is  even  possible  to  have  a 
situation  where  the  expenses  involved 
exceed  the  actual  amount  of  additional 
tax  claimed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Every  citizen  of  this  country  must  pay 
the  full  and  fair  amount  of  tax  due  under 
the  law.  With  that  responsibility,  the  tax- 
paying  citizen  must  also  liave  adequate 
protection  against  unfair  taxation-  This 
bill  help  a-ssure  an  innocent  citizen  that 
he  cannot  be  coerced  by  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  paying  unfair 
taxes.  By  allowing  the  citizen  who  suc- 
cessfully contests  an  IRS  ruling  in  court 
to  recover  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  a.s  a 
part  of  a  judgment  of  costs  entered  by  the 
tax  court,  the  taxpayer  can  tiien  defend 
his  position  assured  tliat  if  he  proves  his 
innocence  he  will  not  be  penalized  by  high 
court  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3372 

Be  !f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  ui  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  II  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  76  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Tax  Court  procedure)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  eiid  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  74G5    Recov.;p.y  of  Costs. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Tax  Court  for  the  redetermination 
of  a  deficiency,  the  prevailing  party  may  be 
awarded  a  Judgment  of  cost^  to  the  .same  ex- 
tent as  Is  provided  In  section  2412  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  for  civil  actions 
brought  against  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Jt-DCMFNT — A  Judgment  of  costs 
entered  by  the  Tax  Court  shall  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  in  the  same 
manner — 

"(I )  as  an  overpayment  of  tax,  in  the  case 
of  a  Judgment  of  costs  lii  favor  of  the  peti- 
tioner, and 

■•(2)  as  an  underpayment  of  tax,  in  the 
rase  of  a  Judgment  of  costs  against  the  peti- 
tioner. 

No  interest  or  penalty  shall  be  allowed  or 
a.ssessed  with  respect  to  any  Judgment  of 
costs." 

(b)  Clerical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

1 1 1   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  II 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item.' 
"Sec.  7465.  Recovery  of  costs." 

(2)  Section  2412* of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Except", 
and 
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iB)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
)wing  new  subsection: 

•|b)  In  any  civil  action  which  Is  brought 
y  or  against  the  United  States  for  the  col- 
ction  or  recovery  of  any  internal  revenue 
ix.  or  of  any  penalty  or  other  sum  under 
le  internal  revenue  laws,  and  In  which  the 
nlted  States  is  not  the  prevailing  party,  a 
idgment  fcr  costs  may  include  reasonable 
torney's  fees." 

(c)     ErrECTivE     D.*TE. — The    amendments 

by  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 

t  to  civil  actions  and  proceedings  for  the 

rtdetermination   of   deficiencies   commenced 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  BROCK  'for  himself,  Mr. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 

GuRNEY,    Mr.    Packwood,    Mr. 

Taft,  and  Mr.  Tower  '  : 
S.  3373.  A  bill  to  promote  the  utiliza- 
t  on  of  improved  technology  in  federally 
assisted  housing  projects  and  to  in- 
c  -ease  productivity  in  order  to  meet  our 
rational  housing  goals,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
EJanking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

^.•^ILlZ.^TION    OF    IMPROVED   TECHNOLOGY   IN 
FEDER.\LLY     .ASSISTED     HOUSING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bennett.  Beall. 
EoLE.  Dominick.  Fannin.  Gurney.  Pack- 
ooD,  Taft.  and  Tower.  I  am  today 
ndins  to  the  desk  for  proper  reference 
p|-oposed  lesislation  which  represents  an 
ei  lormous  step  toward  reducing  the  exor- 
b  tant  cost  of  housing  construction. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  iden- 
tibal  to  the  amendment  I  offered  on  the 
fl  3or  March  2.  during  the  debate  on  the 
i'72   Housing  and   Urban   Development 
:t    I  withdrew  the  amendment  at  the 
^quest   of   the   distinguished   chairman 
the   Banking,    Housing   and   Urban 
Affairs  Committee    Mr   Spabkman>  who 
public     hearings     during     the 
nionth  of  May. 

In  essence,  the  bill  will  provide  a  civil 
r^edy  for  indivuduals  adversely  af- 
ted  by  the  enforcement  of  restnc- 
e  codes  or  agreements  which  present 
use  of  improved  techniques  or  mate- 
in  the  construction  of  federally 
assisted  housing.  I  honestly  belip\e  that 
Iv  with  the  utilization  of  industnal- 
d  housing  techniques  can  this  Nation 
ercome  a  current  housing  shortage 
lid  at  the  same  time  brincr  the  costs  of 
back  within  the  range  of  the 
erage  American  family. 
When  I  cast  the  lone  dissenting  vote 
aiainst  the  omnibus  housing  bill.  I  ex- 
pifessed  my  deep  concern  that  'he  aver- 
family  finds  it  virtuaUy  impossible 
own  Its  own  home  without  some  sort 
public  subsidy.  The  bill  this  body 
ssed  on  March  2  lecognizes  that  c on- 
ion and  provides  a  Federal  subsidy 
every  family  whose  income  is  at  cr 
low  the  median  income.  How  para- 
The  bulk  of  our  Federal  reve- 
comes  from  this  same  average  fam- 
Yet  now  we  must  turn  around  and 
pport  with  their  own  tax  dollars  those 
10  desire  to  acquire  shelter, 
I  am  dismayed  with  our  own  inability 
seek  alternatives  to  the  many  problems 
the  housing  area  we  have  created  over 
tHe  years  through  our  own  altnilstic 
er  deavors  with  taxpayers'  money.  We 
mast  focus  attention  on  these  problems 
aid  begin  seeking  some  solutions.  How? 
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First,  we  must  bring  the  cast  of  hous- 
mg  construction  down.  My  bill  confronts 
this  vexation  head  on  by  challenging  the 
validity  of  the  bewildering  array  of  local 
building  codes  or  work  practices,  de- 
scribed for  years  as  anachronistic,  con- 
flicting, and  unnecessary  to  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions.  The  salient 
points  of  the  legislation  are  as  follows: 
First,  the  bill  provides  a  remedy  for 
any  person,  including  a  builder,  contrac- 
tor or  manufacturer,  who,  in  any  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  program,  is 
adversely  affected  by  restrictive  codes  or 
agreements. 

Second,  through  a  civil  court  action, 
such  an  aggrieved  party  may  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  any  local  code,  law, 
ordinance,  or  work  rule  that  Ls  unrelated 
to  health  or  safety  and  restricts  the  use 
of  new  techniques  or  materials  in  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation. 

Third,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the 
person  suffering  the  in.iury.  No  action  by 
a  Government  agency  is  required. 

Fourth,  the  remedy  does  not  apply  if 
the  restrictive  code  or  work  practice  is 
required  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  working  or  living  conditions.  If  this 
defense  is  raised,  a  new  product  or  tech- 
nique will  be  presumed  to  meet  the  re- 
quired tests  by  conforming  to  standards 
established  by  any  nationally  recognized 
standard  setting  or  testing  agency^ 
designated  by  the  Sccretarv  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — and  qualified 
and  equipped  to  perform  suitable  tests 
and  evaluations.  Similar  standards  are 
widely  used  in  local  building  codes. 

Fifth,  a  court  may  order  equitable  or 
preventive  relief  and  damages  although 
damages  mav  not  be  a.ssessed  against  a 
local  governmental  body. 

Sixth,  the  safety  and  health  issue 
and  all  other  questions  under  tlie  statute 
will  be  decided  by  a  local,  State,  or  Fed- 
eral court. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  my  bill 
does  not  provide  the  means  for  estab- 
lishing national  building  standards  since 
the  court  action  is  initiated  by  a  private 
party  and  is  determined  by  a  iocal  court. 
all  without  the  involvement  of  a  Federal 
agency.  I  believe  this  ixiint  should  be 
emphasized  since  under  my  proposal  a 
Federal  aeency  does  not  prescribe  what 
should  or  should  not  be  included  in  local 
building  codes  and  ordinances. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  set  as  a  goal  the  con- 
struction of  26  million  new  housing;  units 
during  the  decade  ending  in  1978.  If  we 
are  to  come  close  to  meeting  this  goal 
and  insure  that  a  major  proiwrtion  of 
the  housing  units  will  be  available  to  our 
lower  income  citizens,  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  curtail  spiraling  con- 
struction costs.  My  bill  is  a  necessary 
first  step. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  my  remarks 
on  March  2,  starting  on  page  6572  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S    3373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a(  any 


provision    or    requirement    In    any    building 
code  or  other  local  law  or  ordinance,  or  in 
any  contract  or  agreement,  or  any  practice 
or  other  restraint  which  Interferes  with  or 
restricts  the  use  of  new  or  improved  tech- 
niques,   methods,    or    materials    or    the    use 
of  preassembled  products  in  connection  with 
any    development,    construction,   rehabilita- 
tion, or  maintenance  activity  assisted  under 
any  program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of    Housing   and   Urban   Development   shall 
be   unlawful    with   respect   to   such   activity 
except    where   such    provision,    requirement, 
practice,    or   restraint   Is   determined    to   be 
necessary  to  assure  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing or  living  conditions,  except  that  any  such 
technique,  method,  material,  or  product  that 
conforms  to  appropriate  standards  adopted 
by  any  nationally  recognized  standard  setting 
or  testing  agency   (1)   approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and   1 2)   qualified  and  equipped  to  perform 
suitable    tests  or   evaluations,  shall,   in   the 
absence    of    clear    and    convincing    contrary 
evidence,   be   presumed   to   have   no   adverse 
effect  on  such  working  or  living  conditions. 
I  b )    Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  because 
of  any  provision  or  requirement  in  any  build- 
ing code  or  other  local  law  or  ordinance,  or 
because    of    any   contract,    agreement,    prac- 
tice or  other  restraint  unlawful  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Act  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in    any    appropriate    United    States    district 
court  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  and   without   regard  to   the  amount  in 
controversy,  or  in  any  appropriate  State  or 
local    court    of    general    Jurisdiction    to    ob- 
tain equitable  or  preventive  relief  for  viola- 
tions of  this  section,  or  for  appropriate  dam- 
ages, and  may  request  such  relief,  or  enter 
a    claim    for    such    damages.    In    any    court 
whenever  relevant  in  connection  with  a  de- 
fense to,  or  counterclaim  in,  any  suit  or  ac- 
tion  brought    against   such   person    in   that 
court,    except    that    damages    shall    not    be 
awarded  where   the  person  bringing  the  ac- 
tion under  this  section  Is  aggrieved  by  rea- 
son of  any  provision  or  requirement  in  any 
building  code  or  other  local  law  or  ordinance. 


By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  FONG.  and  Mr.  Mondale"  : 

S.J,  Res.  217.  A  joint  resolution  to  cre- 
ate an  Atlantic  Union  delegation.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  and  the 
North  Atlantic  community  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  forming  an  Atlantic  Un- 
ion. 

The  resolution  would  create  an  At- 
lantic Union  delegation  from  the  United 
States,  composed  of  18  eminent  citi- 
zens. Six  of  the  delegates  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
after  consultation  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs:  .six  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  and  six  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  delegation  would  be  author- 
ized to  organize  and  participate  in  a 
convention  made  up  of  similar  delega- 
tions from  the  North  Atlantic  parlia- 
mentary democracies  desiring  to  join  in 
exploring  the  feasibility  of  forming  an 
Atlantic  Union.  All  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  would  be  free  from  official 
instructions  and  free  to  speak  and  vote 
individually  at  the  convention. 

The  formation  of  an  Atlantic  Federal 
Union  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
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What  this  convention  would  explore  is 
the  possibility  of  applying  the  genius  of 
our  own  U.S.  federal  system  to  the 
broader  Atlantic  community. 

It  is  true  that  Western  European  na- 
tions are  focusing  their  attention  to  the 
strengthening  and  enlargement  of  Euro- 
pean institutions.  However,  this  process 
is  not  one  which  demands  a  weakening 
of  our  relationship  and  ties  with  Europe. 
This  process  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
the  strengthening  of  our  partnership 
with  Europe. 

Western  European  nations  have  been 
successful,  to  a  great  degree,  in  breaking 
down  many  age-old  psychological  bar- 
riers to  greater  unity.  They  have  shown 
that  progress  toward  political  amalga- 
mation can  be  practical  politics.  How- 
ever, our  allies  are  the  first  to  realize 
that  even  in  unity,  Europe  is  still  too 
small  to  deal  alone  with  many  modern 
problems. 

Another  factor  in  our  pursuit  of  an 
Atlantic  Union  is  the  historical  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. America's  destiny  has  always  been 
tied  to  that  of  Europe's.  We  share  a  com- 
mon heritage,  ideals,  and  interests.  We 
are  thus  in  a  better  position  collectively 
to  maintain  peace  and  freedom  than  an,v 
other  universal  grouping  of  nations. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  realized  that,  in 
establishing  a  Federal  Union  over  the 
Original  Thirteen  Colonies,  this  unity 
was  the  source  of  their  strength.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  our  relationship  with 
the  North  Atlantic  community.  A  federa- 
tion of  the  major  nations  of  Western 
civilization  would  be  formidable  indeed 
and  would  result  In  a  political  institution 
large  enough  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  supranational  problems  now  con- 
fronting us. 

This  raises  a  very  critical  question  for 
not  only  the  United  States  but  also  the 
Atlantic  community.  Our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  problems  are  supra- 
national in  scope.  Scientific  and  techno- 
logical development  is  no  respecter  of 
national  boundaries.  Neither  is  world  eco- 
nomic development  as  evidenced  by  our 
own  Nation's  recent  monetary  crisis.  Pov- 
erty and  disease  are  not  confined  to  na- 
tional boimdaries.  The  environmental 
problems  associated  with  air  and  water 
pollution  can  be  found  in  every  Western 
nation. 

The  choice  before  the  NATO  countries 
is  whether  we  face  each  of  these  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  indi- 
vidually in  a  piecemeal  fashion  as  limited 
by  the  requirements  of  the  nation-state, 
or  if  a  common  approach  is  much  more 
practical  and  feasible.  Without  suprana- 
tional institutions  to  deal  with  these  su- 
pranational problems,  societies  cannot 
expect  to  continue  functioning  with  any 
efficiency  whatsoever. 

The  Federal  answer  to  our  suprana- 
tional problems,  even  as  promising  and 
time-tested  as  it  is,  has  not  been  ex- 
plored at  all  with  any  other  nation  to 
this  date.  It  is  strange  that  we  have 
not  yet  done  so  when  we  look  at  our  own 
experience  with  the  alliance  system — 
witness  the  Articles  of  Confederation — 
and  the  great  strength  found  in  our  own 
Federal  system. 


The  proposed  Atlantic  convention  is 
exploratory  in  nature.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  does  not  commit  anyone  to 
forming  or  entering  an  Atlantic  Union 
Federation  or  any  type  of  organization 
or  agreement.  It  commits  us  and  the 
other  participating  nations  to  only  ex- 
ploring. The  only  requirement  is  that 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  report 
the  findings  of  the  convention  to  their 
respective  nations.  The  Government  and 
the  peoples  of  the  participating  nations 
could  then  approve  or  reject  the  findings 
of  the  convention. 

The  resolution  would  have  us  explore 
the  Federal  answer  to  the  challenges 
which  face  us  and  explore  it  by  the  Fed- 
eral convention  approach.  It  would  have 
us  look  for  solutions  in  the  system  of  Fed- 
eral Union  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
developed — a  system  which  has  proved 
effective  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

The  time  has  come  for  those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  North  Atlantic  community 
to  begin  exploring  ways  in  which  we  may 
jointly  tackle  the  burgeoning  problems 
Vkiiich  arc  rapidly  becoininf:  too  great  for 
any  one  nation  to  deal  with  alone.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  regional  problems 
of  defense  and  economics  which  now  face 
us.  These  will  become  even  greater  un- 
less new  and  more  efficient  political  in- 
stitutions are  developed. 

The  world  is  confronted  with  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  of  people,  ever-increas- 
ing depletion  of  natui'al  resources,  and 
an  ever-increasing  degradation  of  a  com- 
mon environment.  As  no  one  country  is 
solely  responsible  for  these  problems,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  one  country  can  make 
even  a  major  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  international  dilemma. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  North  Atlantic 
countries  are  interdependent  in  many 
ways.  The  great  preponderance  of  all  our 
international  trade  is  with  each  other. 
However,  if  any  one  of  our  NATO  allies 
were  to  take  all  of  the  costly  measures 
required  to  clean  up  its  own  water  and 
air,  and  its  neighbors  did  not  choose  to 
follow  suit,  that  country  would  find  itself 
at  a  great  competitive  disadvantage  com- 
pared to  its  neighbors.  If  the  industries 
in  one  country  are  required  to  assume 
many  additional  costs  to  abate  pollution, 
it  might  well  be  that  their  products 
would  not  be  competitive  with  those  of 
another  country  which  still  permitted 
unlimited  pollution.  If  one  coimtry  is  to 
undertake  the  expense  of  ending  pol- 
lution, its  trading  partners  must  be  re- 
quired to  do  likewise.  This  is  impossible 
to  do  under  any  international  arrange- 
ments or  institutions  now  existing. 

Those  of  us  around  the  North  Atlantic, 
without  question,  can  do  many  things  to- 
gether far  better  than  we  can  do  them 
alone.  We  can  do  them  cheaper  and  with 
increased  efficiency  if  we  act  with  a  unity 
of  purpose. 

The  economic  and  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
are  so  inextricably  intertwined  that  to 
withdraw  from  participation  in  one  area 
would  only  invite  disaster  in  the  other. 
Yet,  we  are  faced  with  a  growing  Isola- 
tionism in  this  country.  The  Atlantic 
Union  resolution  counters  this  strong  iso- 
lationist tendency. 


Economically,  our  relationship  with 
Western  Europe  is  one  of  complex  mter- 
dependence.  Witness,  for  example,  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooper- 
ation and  Development,  the  World  Bank, 
enactment  of  legislation  which  led  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
the  Kennedy  round  of  drastic  tariff  re- 
ductions. 

Yet,  the  Atlantic  community  has  suf- 
fered severe  setbacks  in  recent  years. 
The  monetary  crisis  continues,  England 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Common  Market 
wiiich  threatens  the  loss  of  valuable  US. 
trade  markets.  NATO  is  in  difficulty 
with  France  out  of  the  integrated  com- 
mand of  this  alliance.  Most  of  Europe  is 
uxicasy  about  the  US.  commitment  on 
the  Continent.  People  are  asking  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?" 

Mr.  President,  the  Atlantic  Union  res- 
olution is  forward  looking  in  tiutt  it  is 
aimed  at  developing  better  in.'-titutions 
for  dealing  with  all  of  these  problems  It 
provides  the  only  effective  way  to  deal 
with  multinational  problems  of  defense, 
economics,  pollution,  and  many  others. 

The  Atlantic  Union  concept  has  been 
endor.sed  in  the  past  by  many  notable 
figures  who  have  served,  at  one  time  or 
another,  as  elected  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, On  April  26.  1951.  Gen,  Dwight 
Eisenliower  stated  in  an  Interview: 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  get  away  from 
it — in  union  there  is  strength — I  believe  that 
if  we  got  effective  political  union  in  the 
.Atlantic  we  could  cut  our  defense  costs  by 
half. 

In  1966.  President  Nixon,  then  acting 
as  a  private  citizen.  pa\'e  a  very  articulate 
endorsement  of  the  Atlantic  Union  res- 
olution then  pending  before  Congress. 
The  President  stated  that: 

-Mthough  the  accomplishment  of  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  the  resolution  may  well  be 
impossible  to  attain  for  many  years,  recent 
events  of  hLstory  and  numerous  scientific  and 
technological  advances  of  the  past  20  years 
point  the  way  in  this  direction.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  us  lo  ignore  the  fact  that  science 
and  history  axe  even  now  fatefully  combining 
to  accomplish  the  same  goal.  Perhaps  by 
anticipating  the  further  shrinking  of  the 
world,  the  dialogue  which  this  resolution 
contemplates  wii!  provide  a  resourceful  tool 
for  coping  with  the  problems  of  a  world 
which  In  20  years  will  have  undergone  even 
more  drastic  changes  than  have  occurred 
since  World  War  IT. 

Many  other  public  figures  have  ex- 
pres.sed  similar  support  for  the  Atlantic 
Union  concept.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  State  Department  has  no 
objection  to  this  resolution. 

The  text  of  my  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  Hou.sc  Joint 
Resolution  900  which  has  more  than  100 
cosponsors  and  wiiich.  just  yesterday, 
was  reported  favorably  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  22  to  9  m  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  3311 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7.  1972.  I  introduced  S.  3311.  the 
Public  Service  Employment  Act  of  1972, 
for  myself  and  other  Senators 

Upon  receipt  of  the  pnntod  copy,  I 
noticed  an  error  of  substance. 
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On  page  10,  line  2,  the  word  "twelve" 
shpuld  appear  before  the  word  "months." 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  3311 
bebtar  printed  in  the  same  special  quan- 
tity as  originally  printed,  in  order  to  rec- 
ti! ■  this  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bevtsen».  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
or(  ered. 


AqOITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    687 

t  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs,  the  Sena- 
tod  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Griffin i  was 
ad  led  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  687,  the  Op- 
po  tunities  Industrialization  Assistance 
Ac 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cr.inston,  the 
Se  lator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hol- 
Li!Gs»  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2:  9,  the  proposed  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
akion  Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
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the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
r  from  Michigan   'Mr.  Griffin) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2245.  a 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  special 
s  of  savings  bonds,  the  interest  on 
would  be  protected  against  in- 
in  the  cost  of  living,  for  purchase 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  65. 
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S.    2245 


5.    2909 


the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ate*- from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B.mcer),  the 
Serator  from  Maryland  <  Mr.  BealD, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Case  > , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Hairis),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr. 
Ha -FIELD  1,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land <Mr.  P.ASTORE),  the  Senator  from 
We  it  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ate -  from  Alaska  '  Mr.  Stevens  ) ,  and  the 
Serator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft)  were 
adc  ed  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2909,  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Bank  Act. 

S.    2939 

the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 

from   Washington    <Mr.   Jackson) 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2939.  a 

to  establish  a  National  Commission 

I  Corrections. 


^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ate from  Connecticut  <^Mr.  Ribicoffi, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyei, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles'. 
anc  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
We:cker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  i956,  the  War  Powers  Act. 

S      3063 

i^|t  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virrinia  for  Mr.  Mpskie,  the  Senator 
froii  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sen- 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  B.ayh),  the  Sen- 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
from  North  Dakota  fMr.  Bur- 
:).  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
3),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
trch)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
'Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souh  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
•  Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
Michigan  'Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
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from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  JORDAN',  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas 'Mr.  Pearson*,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Inland  'Mr.  Pell  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
'  Mr.  ScHWEiKER  I ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Stevenson',  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Tunney>,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Young), 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3063),  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  tax-exempt  organizations  to  en- 
gage in  communications  with  legislative 
bodies. 

S^      3067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  <  Mr.  Beall  > ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Case  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
ker),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WILLIAMS'  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3067.  a  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes 
and  for  other  pui-poses. 

S.     3125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3125.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  a  Columbia-Snake -Palouse  program. 

S.     3142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Taft  »  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3142,  a  bill  to  provide 
$85  million  for  assistance  to  Soviet  Jew- 
ish refugees  in  Israel. 

S.    3152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Hartke  ) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3152,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  no  interest  shall 
be  payable  by  a  person  to  whom  an  er- 
roneous refimd  is  made  if  the  erroneous 
refund  is  made  due  to  error  by  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States. 

S.    3156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3156,  a  bill  to 
establish  Federal  policy  concerning  the 
selection  of  funds  and  indu-iduals  to  per- 
form architectural,  engineering,  and  re- 
lated services  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

S.    3302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3302.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain airports  where  the  landing  area  is 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  an  agency 
thereof  eligible  for  assistance  under  such 
act. 


SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTION    215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  215,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  nomination  of  individuals 
for  election  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
69— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  REVISE 
THE  FORMULA  FOR  DISTRIBUT- 
ING SPECIAL  DRAWING  RIGHTS 

( Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  alter  the  for- 
mula for  distributing  special  drawing 
rights — SDR's — and  allocate  a  larger 
proportion  to  developing  coimtries. 

This  concurrent  resolution  has  been 
submitted  in  the  other  body  by  Repre- 
sentative Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Exchange  and  Payments 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  Republican 
member. 

As  the  resolution  states : 

The  U.S.  should  favor  review  and  revision 
of  the  formula  and  process  for  distributing 
SDR's  to  Insure  that  they  are  promoting 
maximum  economic  welfare  for  all  IMF  mem- 
ber countries  by  (a)  assuring  an  appropriate 
supply  of  International  liquidity;  (b)  facili- 
tating economic  growth  in  low-income  coun- 
iTies:  and  (c)  expanding  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  and  other  industrial  countries, 
with  a  beneficial  Impact  on  employment. 

Under  the  current  distribution  for- 
mula, industrial  countries  receive  73  per- 
cent of  the  SDR's  and  poor  nations  ob- 
tain only  27  percent  in  the  initial  allo- 
cations. This  disparity,  the  two  sponsors 
emphasized,  tends  to  exacerbate,  rather 
than  diminish,  the  income  gap  between 
industrial  and  developing  nations. 

The  bulk  of  newly  allocated  SDR's  will 
eventually  find  their  way  into  the  reserve 
balances  of  industrial  nations  regardless 
of  the  distribution  formula,  Javits  and 
Reuss  pointed  out.  The  issue  that  arises, 
therefore,  relates  to  the  transitional  im- 
pact on  wealth  and  real  incomes  of  any 
particular  distribution  formula.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  world  needs 
a  special  drawing  rights  mechanism — it 
does-«-or  even  how  many  SDR's  should  be 
distributed  during  a  given  period— an 
overwhelming  majority  of  IMF  members 
must  agree  on  a  particular  amount.  The 
issue  is  one  of  equity. 

The  present  distribution  formula,  as 
the  resolution  explains,  constrains  low- 
income  countries  from  increasing  im- 
ports of  capital  goods  and  other  items 
essential  to  development  as  much  as  they 
would  like.  Consequently,  exports  of 
these  products  from  industrial  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  are  cur- 
tailed. We  thereby  forgo  a  strengthening 
of  the  U.S.  trade  balance  and  additional 
jobs  for  Americans  that  could  come  from 
a  revised  formula  for  distributing  SDR's. 

Aside  from  the  objections  of  develop- 
ing countries  about  the  current  distri- 
bution formula,  the  SDR  facility  will 
probably  require  amendment  as  the  out- 
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come  of  coming  negotiations  to  diminish 
the  reserve-currency  role  of  the  dollar 
and  to  immobilize  excess  outstanding 
dollar  reserves.  Thus,  the  time  is  ap- 
propriate for  also  revising  the  SDR  dis- 
tribution formula.  Giving  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  SDR  allocations  to  develop- 
ing countries  and  thereby  enabling  in- 
dustrial nations  to  export  more  would 
ease  a  conflict  on  trade  balances  that 
is  likely  to  arise  among  industrial  coim- 
tries. Each  of  the  latter  desires  to  have  a 
zero  trade  balance  at  worst  and  prefers 
a  surplus.  Multilateral  agreement  on  in- 
ternational monetary  reform  is  therefore 
likely  to  come  more  easily  and  speedily 
if  the  wealthy  countries  are  willing  to 
allocate  a  larger  percentage  of  SDR  dis- 
tributions to  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  69 

Whereas  the  International  Monetary  F\ind 
(IMF)  In  July  1969  approved  a  program  to 
create  $9.4  billion  of  Special  Dr.iwlng  Rights 
(SDRs)  over  an  Initial  three-year  basic  pe- 
riod; and 

Whereas  the  distribution  of  SDRs  under 
the  initial  schedule  has  been  completed,  and 
the  first  three-year  basic  period  closes  as 
of  December  31,  1972;   and 

Whereas  agreement  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary this  year  to  establish  the  duration  of  the 
next  basic  period  and  the  quantity  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  to  be  Issued;   and 

Wherea,s  the  purpose  of  the  SDR  program 
is  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  national 
liquidity  and  thereby  encourage  countries  to 
(a)  follow  sound  economic  policies;  (b) 
avoid  unnecesary  barriers  to  trade;  and  (c) 
stimulate  conomlc  growth;  and 

Whereas  forthcoming  negotiations  to  re- 
form the  international  monetary  system  are 
likely  to  require  amending  the  Articles  of  the 
IMF,  including  the  special  drawing  rights 
facility;  and 

Whereas  the  current  distribution  formu- 
la— under  which  special  drawing  rights  are 
allocated  to  members  in  proportion  to  their 
IMP  quotas — has  the  chief  disadvantage  of 
giving  73  percent  of  the  SDRe  to  Industrial 
countries  and  only  27  percent  to  developing 
nations  so  that  the  latter  are  constrained  in 
their  purchases  from  Industrial  countries  of 
capital  goods  and  other  Imports  essential 
for  economic  development;  and 

Whereas  a  revised  mechanism  that  (a) 
allocated  more  of  the  benefits  of  SDR  crea- 
tion to  developing  nations;  and  (b)  enabled 
industrial  countries.  Including  the  United 
States,  to  earn  SDRs  by  exporting  to  low- 
liicome  countries  would  reduce  the  above 
disadyantage.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rcp- 
rpf.?ntatives  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  should  favor 
review  and  revision  of  the  formula  and  proc- 
ess for  distributing  SDRs  to  Insure  that  they 
are  promoting  ma.xlmum  economic  welfare 
for  all  IMF  member  countries  by  (a)  assur- 
ing an  appropriate  supply  of  international 
liquidity;  (b)  facilitating  economic  growth 
in  low-income  countries,  and  (c)  expand- 
ing the  exports  of  the  United  States  and 
other  industrial  countries,  with  a  beneficial 
Impact  on  employment,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  in  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  excessive  official  reserve  bal- 
ances of  dollars  and  sterling — perhaps  by 
exchanging  them  for  a  supplementary  Issue 
of  SDRs— the  President  should  consider 
favorably  an  agreement  respecting  Special 
Drawing  Rights  that  will  also  place  addi- 
tional funds  at  the  disposal  of  developing 
CTuntries  via  the  International  Development 
Association  and/or  the  regional  development 
banks. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

senate  CONCTJRRENT  RESOLtrrlON   68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  66,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  negotiate  for  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  to  pay  Peace  Corps  expenses 
to  countries  where  these  currencies  are 
held. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  281— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  USE  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL OR  GEOPHYSICAL  MODI- 
FICATION ACTIVITIES  AS  WEAP- 
ONS OF  WAR 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

WEATHER     MODIFICATION     SHOVLD     NOT     BE     A.V 
INSTRUMENT     OF     WARFARE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
.submitting  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  should  seek  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  environmental  or 
geophysical  modification  activities,  or  re- 
search directed  thereto,  as  weapons  of 
war.  Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  resol- 
ution are  Senators  Case,  Cooper.  Cran- 
ston, Hart,  Hughes,  Humphrey,  Javits, 
Kennedy,  McGovern,  Mondale,  Nelson,' 
TuNNEY,  and  Williams. 

Mr.  President,  the  enormous  power  and 
capricious  behavior  of  the  environment 
has  amazed  and  terrified  man  through- 
out the  ages.  Its  vast  and  destructive 
powers  have  launched  him  on  a  relent- 
less search  for  an  effective  method  to 
harness  its  overwhelming  forces.  Once 
achieved,  this  ability  to  control  and  ma- 
nipulate the  environment  will  provide 
him  with  a  means  to  wreak  untold  and 
indiscriminate  damage  upon  his  fellow 
human  beings. 

Although  our  present  understanding 
and  development  of  deliberate  environ- 
mental change  makes  It  difficult  to 
imagine  a  world  in  which  geophysical 
warfare  is  practiced,  subsUntial  progress 
within  the  environmental  sciences  ■  is 
rapidly  overcoming  this  gap  between  faFK 
and  fiction. 

The  progress  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  field  of  weather  modification. 

Beginning  in  1921,  various  scientific 
proposals  were  made  and  numerous  ex- 
periments were  conducted  throughout 
the  world  in  an  effort  to  produce  or  aug- 
ment rainfall.  In  1930,  the  first  success- 
ful experiments  were  conducted  in  the 
Netherlands  by  seeding  clouds  from  an 
airplane.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  1931.  the 
Soviet  Union  established  the  Artificial 
Rain  Institute  at  Moscow  with  branches 
at  Leningrad.  Odessa,  and  Ashkhabad. 
Also,  during  this  period,  field  tests  were 
being  conducted  in  the  United  States  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Corps. 


In  1946,  a  research  team  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  achieved  the  first  labo- 
ratorj'  verification  of  the  process  of  at- 
mospheric ice  crystal  formation,  and  con- 
ducted the  first  scentiflc  field  demon- 
strations of  the  large-scale  modification 
of  supercooled  clouds. 

It  was  duiing  this  period  of  1947-51, 
that  the  General  Electric  Co..  under  the 
spon.sorship  of  tlie  Defenst>  Department, 
initiated  Project  Cirrus  which  wa*<  to 
develop  the  basic  technology  used  in 
weather  modification  today. 

These  techniques  have  been  utilized 
.successfully  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  several  occasions. 

A  dramatic  example  was  the  project 
entitled  Gromet  II  Tins  operation  wa.s 
the  direct  result  of  a  .severe  droueht  m 
the  Philippine  Islands  during  1968  and 
1969.  In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion, the  Governmrnt  of  the  Philippines 
requested  the  Defense  Department  to 
conduct  an  extensive  rainmakmg  project 
After  only  2  months  of  actual  cloud 
seeding,  it  was  estimat.ed  that  the  project 
had  produced  more  than  12  million  acre 
feet  of  rainfall  and  increased  the  value 
of  the  sugar  crop  by  approximately  $43 
million.  The  project  was  so  successful 
that  the  Philippine  Government  con- 
ducted similar  operations  in  1970  and 
1971.  and  has  sub.sequently  taken  steps 
to  acquire  an  independent  capability  to 
annually  augment  its  rainfall. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  conducting  a  climate  modi- 
fication project  entitled  Nile  Blue  Under 
this  project,  a  lai-ge  and  very  powerful 
computer  called  the  Iliac  IV  is  being  de- 
veloped in  order  to  pixdict  the  effects 
of  various  modifications  that  man  mifrht 
make  in  the  environment.  The  Depart- 
ment has  received  $1.4  million  for  this 
project  in  fiscal  year  1971.  S2.587  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1972  and  is  requesting  S3  09 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  During  tlie 
Senate  appropriations  hearings.  Dr. 
Stephen  J.  Lukasik,  Director  of  ARPA. 
submitted  the  following  description  of 
tins  project: 

Since  it  now  appears  highly  probable  that 
major  world  powers  have  the  ability  to  create 
modifications  of  climate  that  might  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  security  of  this 
country,  the  Nile  Blue  subproject  was  estab- 
lished in  F^'  70  to  achieve  a  US  capability 
to:  (1 1  evaluate  all  consequences  of  a  varletv 
of  possible  actions  that  might  modify  the 
climate.  i2)  detect  trends  in  the  global  clr- 
ctilatlon  which  foretell  changes  la  the 
Climate  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  (3i 
determine,  If  prjs.sible,  means  to  counter 
Dotentlally  deleterious  climatic  changes. 

These  developments  in  the  field  of 
weather  modification  indicate  the  ex- 
tent and  proficiency  of  the  military's 
ability  to  modify  the  environment.  In 
view  of  these  developments.  1  have  been 
very  much  concerned  about  tiie  imofficlal 
and  unconfirmed  rejwits  that  the  United 
States  has  utilized  weather  modification 
teciiniques  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  weapon 
of  warfare. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Sub'^ommitt-ee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment.  I  wrote  to  the  Pen- 
tagon on  September  23.  1971.  request- 
ing .'-perific  information  about  sueh  ac- 
tivities. After  4  months  of  coiTe.'pond- 
ence — which  I  made  public  on  the  floor 
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)f  the  Senate  on  January-  26,  1972— the 
Defense  Department  declined  to  pub- 
icly  answer  my  questions  on  the  basis 
;hat  such  replies  would  threaten  the  na- 
;ional  security.  In  effect,  this  response 
jeems  to  confirm  my  fear  that  some 
orm  of  weather  modification  warfare 
s  being  conducted  or  has  been  con- 
lucted  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  my  own  view,  any  attempt  to  use 
mvironmental  modification  as  an  in- 
strument of  warfare  would  be  extremely 
shortsighted.  The  use  of  rammaking  as 
I  weapon  of  war  can  only  lead  to  the 
levelopment  of  vastly  more  dangerous 
environmental  techniques  whose  conse- 
juences  may  be  unknown  and  may  cause 
rreparable  damage  to  our  global  envi- 
•onment.  This  is  why  the  United  States 
nusl  move  quickly  to  ban  weather,  cU- 
nate.  and  geophysical  modfication  from 
he  international  arms  race. 

In  the  past,  although  the  United 
;  states  has  vigorously  urged  increased 
international  cooperation  on  basic  at- 
mospheric research,  we  have  not  been 
i.nxious  to  promote  increased  interna - 
iional  cooperation  specifically  in  weath- 
( r  modification  activities.  On  the  lew 
(occasions  when  proposals  have  been 
i;iade  for  some  kind  of  international  en- 
(.eavor.  the  United  States  response  has 
i  enerally  been  cautious.  For  example, 
11  1965  Bulgarian  Prof.  L.  Krastanov 
iitroduced  a  proposal  before  the  World 
:  leteorological  Organization's  Advisory 
Committee  which  urged  the  world  com- 
riunity  to  cooperate  in  its  weather 
r  lodification  research.  In  response  to 
tms  proposal,  the  United  States  moved 
ttiat  further  study  be  conducted  on  the 
rrocedural  questions  involved,  thereby 
effectively  quashing  any  progress  in  that 
c  irection. 

There  have,  however,  been  numerous 
1  idications  that  manv  U.S.  policymak- 
ers favor  some  kind  of  international 
agreement  in  this  field. 

In  June  1965.  then  Assistant  Secre- 
t  iry  of  State  Harlan  Cleveland  stated 
t  lat — 

We  won't  want  other  nations  modlfyli.g 
o.ir  ••veather.  and  so  we  will  certainly  have 
t;  accept  S'^me  restraints  on  our  freedom 
; i)  modi;y  theirs. 

Also  in  1965,  the  late  John  von  Neu- 
nian.  the  noted  scientist  and  member 
o;  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
c  jmmented  that — 

Present  awful  posslbUitles  of  warfare  may 
?  ve  way  to  others  eve;i  more  awful.  Af'er 
g  obal  climate  control  becomes  posolble,  per- 
il :ps  all  our  present  involvements  will  seem 
simple.  We  should  not  deceive  ourselves;  once 
such  possibilities  become  actual,  they  will 
b;  exploited.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
u  develop  suitable  new  political  form  and 
p  'ocedures. 

In  1966,  the  Committee  on  Atmos- 
p  lenc  Sciences  in  its  final  report  to  the 
N  ational  Academy  of  Sciences  urged  that 
n  cognition  be  given  to  the  international 
iriplications  of  weather  modification  ac- 
ti  titles.  It  asserted  that  the  development 
o  political  and  social  control  over  the 
P)wer  to  modify  the  atmospheric  envi- 
nnment  would  be  necessary,  both  inter- 
nationally and  nationally,  in  order  to 
11  nit  its  use  to  constructive  purpoeee. 


Similarly.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Flogers  stated  on  January  26,  1971. 
that — ■ 

We  are  anxious  to  apply  weather  modiflca- 
tion  technology,  as  It  become-s  operational,  to 
the  problems  of  developing  coimtries  We  are 
also  alert  to  the  need  to  consider  interna- 
tional arrangements  to  deal  with  the  appli- 
cations of  this  new  phenomenon. 

At  this  point  in  time.  I  find  my.self  in 
agreement  with  this  line  of  thinking.  Tlie 
United  States  must  make  every  effort  to 
insure  that  all  environmental  techniques 
will  be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 
As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
December  15,  1971— 

The  United  States  should  consider  all  po.s- 
sible  preventive  courses  of  action.  As  op- 
P'>sed  to  its  official  silence,  or  actions  con- 
doiiins;  a  gradual  drift  Into  environmental 
warfare,  the  administration  should  explore 
both  the  advantages  of  a  renunciation  of 
such  operatioiis  and  the  potisxble  benefits 
stemming  irom  an  initiative  for  a  multilat- 
eral "no  first  use"  agreement.  Experience  m 
arms  control  has  demonstrated  that  a  dis- 
tinct barrier  is  best  accomplished  by  a 
blanket  prohibition  of  activities  likely  to 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  new  weapons 
category.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  ban,  the 
way  Is  left  open  to  the  planning,  develop- 
ment .nnd  eventual  prosecution  of  .some  form 
of  deliberate  environmental  warfare.  It  is 
uapenitive  that  restraint  be  exercised  early 
in  the  developmental  stages  before  irretriev- 
able precedents  are  set. 

Therefore,  I  urge,  as  I  did  on  December 
15.  that  the  President  make  an  an- 
nouncement dedicating  all  geophysical 
and  environmental  research  to  peaceful 
purposes.  I  also  hope  that  the  United 
States,  as  cochairman  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Committee,  will  take 
the  initiative  m  framing  and  introduc- 
ing a  broad  treaty  imposing  a  ban  on  all 
forms  of  geophy.sical  and  environmental 
warfaie.  By  doing  so.  the  United  States 
would  enhance  world  order  and  stability, 
and  encourage  a  greater  sense  of  open- 
ness in  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nologies to  the  environmental  problems 
01  global  concern 

In  order  to  further  this  ob.iective,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  setting 
forth  a  draft  treaty  on  this  .subject.  I 
hope  that  this  resolution  will  generate 
discussion  and  action  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  PELL.  The  treaty  proposed  in  this 
resolution  is  brief  and  straightforward. 
Under  the  agreement,  nations  would  un- 
dertake to  prohibit  and  prevent  any  en- 
vironmental or  geophysical  modification 
activity  as  a  weapon  of  war.  or  any  re- 
search or  experimentation  relating  to  de- 
velopment of  these  activities  as  weapons 
of  war. 

I  would  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  hope 
the  question  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion as  a  weapon  of  war  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm  in  June. 


ExHiBrr  1 
3.  Res.  281 

Whereas  there  Is  vast  scientific  potential 
for  human  betterment  through  environ- 
mental and  geophysical  controls; 

Whereas  there  is  great  danger  to  the  world 
ecological  system  tf  environmental  and  geo- 
physical modification  activities  are  not  con- 
trolled or  If  used  Indiscriminately; 

Whereas  the  development  of  weapons- 
oriented  environmental  and  geophysical 
modification  activities  wUl  create  a  threat  to 
peace  and  world  order;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
should  seek  agreement  with  other  govern- 
ments on  the  complete  cessation  of  any  re- 
search, experimentation,  or  use  of  any  such 
activity  as  a  weapon  of  war:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
seek  the  agreement  of  other  governments  to 
the  following  treaty  providing  for  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  any  research,  experimenta- 
tion, and  use  of  any  environmental  or  geo- 
physical modification  activity  as  a  weapon 
of  war: 

"The  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

"Recognizing  the  vast  scientific  potential 
for  human  betterment  through  environmen- 
tal and  geophysical  controls, 

"Aware  of  the  great  danger  to  the  world 
ecological  system  of  uncontrolled  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  environmental  and  geo- 
physical modification  activities, 

■■Rec(.'gnizing  that  the  development  of 
weapons-oriented  envirormiental  and  geo- 
physical modification  techniques  ';vlU  create 
a  threat  to  peace  and  world  order. 

"Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  on  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  research,  experimentation, 
and  u.se  of  environmental  and  geophysical 
inixiificatlon  activities  as  a  weapon  of  war, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

"article  I 

"(1)  the  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertake to  prohibit  and  prevent,  at  any  place, 
and  environmental  or  geophysical  modifica- 
tion activity  as  a  weapon  of  war; 

"(2i  the  prohibition  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  shall  also  apply  to  any  research  or 
experimentation  relating  to  the  development 
of  any  .such  activity  as  a  weapon  of  war; 

"(3)  the  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertake not  to  a.ssist,  encourage  or  induce 
any  State  to  carry  out  activities  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  article  and  not  to 
participate  in  anv  other  way  In  such  ac- 
tions. 

"article  II 

"In  this  Treaty,  the  term  'environmental 
or  geophysical  modification  activity"  includes 
any  of  the  following  activities: 

"(1)  any  weather  modification  activity 
whjch  has  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of  its 
principal  effects,  a  change  In  the  atmospheric 
conditions  over  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  ac- 
tivity designed  to  Increase  or  decrease  pre- 
cipitation, increase  or  suppress  hall,  light- 
ning, or  fog,  and  direct  or  divert  storm  sys- 
tems, 

"(2)  any  climate  modification  activity 
which  has  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of  its 
principal  effects,  a  change  In  the  long-term 
atmospheric  conditions  over  any  part  of  the 
earth's  surface; 

"(3)  any  earthquake  modification  activity 
which  has  as  a  purpjose,  or  has  as  one  of  Its 
principal  effects,  the  release  of  the  strain 
energy  instability  within  the  solid  rock  lay- 
ers beneath  the  earth's  crust; 

"(4)  any  ocean  modification  activity  which 
has  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of  Its  princi- 
pal effects,  a  change  In  the  ocean  currents 
or  the  creation  of  a  seismic  disturbance  of 
the  ocean  (tidal  wave) . 
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"ARTICLE     in 

"Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  shall  be 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  In  order  to  re- 
view the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view 
to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
amble and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are 
being  realized.  Such  review  shall  take  into 
account  any  relevant  technological  develop- 
ments In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
definition  in  Article  II  should  be  amended. 

"article     IV 

"1.  Any  Party  may  projxise  an  amendment 
to  this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
positary Governments  which  shall  circulate 
It  to  all  Parties  to  this  Treaty.  Thereafter,  if 
requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of 
the  Parties,  the  Depositary  Governments 
shall  convene  a  conference  to  which  they 
shall  Invite  all  the  Parties,  to  consider  such 
amendment. 

"2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  shall 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  Parties  to  this  Treaty.  The  amendment 
shall  enter  into  force  for  all  Parties  upon  the 
deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  Parties. 

"article   v 

"1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  diu-a- 
tion. 

"2.  Each  Party  shall  In  exercising  Its  na- 
tional sovereignty  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events,  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the 
supreme  Interests  of  its  country.  It  shall 
give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  three  months  in  ad- 
vance. 

"article  vx 

"1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
this  Treaty  before  its  entry  Into  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

"2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  .  and 

which  are  hereby  designated  the  De- 
positary Governments. 

"3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
Us  ratification  by  the  States,  the  Govern- 
ments of  which  are  designated  Depositaries 
of  the  Treaty. 

"4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
it  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  their  Instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

"5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  rati- 
fication of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the 
date  of  Its  entry  into  force,  and  the  date  of 
receipt  of  any  requests  for  conferences  or 
other  notices. 

"6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tlons." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  RESOLUTION    23  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Schweiker'i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 232,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  rural  electrification 


program  for  fiscal  1972  be  released  im- 
mediately by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Ttjnney*,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
SON),  the  Senators  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman  and  Mr.  Allen  >,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Pearson  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan*  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker' 
were  aded  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 272.  relating  to  the  continued 
funding  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     1052    THROUGH     1058 

(Ordered  to  t>e  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  seven  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  208' 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAIL  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1059 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Cormnerce.) 

Mr.  BOGGS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  2760'!,  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  railroad  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


RESCHEDULING  OF  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCE- 
DURES ON  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellani,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  hearings  on  bills  relat- 
ing to  the  general  subjects  of  compensa- 
tion for  victims  of  violent  crimes  and 
group  life  insurance  programs  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  law  enforcement  and  re- 
lated fields,  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
March  27,  1972,  in  room  2228,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
The  bills  to  be  included  in  the  hearings 
were  listed  in  the  Record  of  February 
29.  1972,  at  page  5903. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  in  order  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  important,  effective, 
and  least  well  known  of  schools  dedi- 
cated to  the  advancement  of  foreign  af- 
fairs training.  It  is  in  a  high-rise  office 
building  in  Rosslyn  rather  than  on  a 


rolling  campus  but  the  educational  job 
which  It  does  in  extraordinarj'. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  establi.shed  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute — 

To  furnish  training  and  Instruction  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  (Foreign)  Service 
and  of  the  i  State!  Department  and  to  other 
otScers  and  employes  of  the  Government  for 
whom  tramiiig  and  in.struction  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  Is  necessary,  and  In  or- 
der to  promote  and  foster  programs  of  study 
incidental  to  such  training. 

The  Institute  was  by  no  means  the 
first  attempt  of  the  U.S.  Government,  or 
even  the  State  Department,  to  organize 
training  in  foreign  affairs  for  its  Foreign 
Service  employees.  Indeed,  institutional 
training  m  foreign  affairs  began  as  long 
ago  as  1826,  with  selective  language 
training  in  Turkish.  Arabic,  and  Berber. 
among  others. 

The  special  significance  of  the  present 
Foreign  Service  Institute  is  that  in  line 
with  Uie  expanded  postwar  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs,  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  provides  training 
not  only  for  diplomatic  personnel  but 
also  for  the  personnel  of  all  U.S.  agen- 
cies with  overseas  re>ix)nsibilitips.  This 
broadened  student  body  and  a  broadened 
curriculum  of  .nudy  has  had  an  im- 
mense valuable  impact  on  the  character 
of  the  conduct  of  all  of  our  ofBcial  rela- 
tions with  other  nations. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  not  a 
constant,  unchanging  establishment  with 
a  rigid  program  of  study  and  an  mfie.x- 
ible  organization  chart.  It  ha,s  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  changmg  positions  of  the 
United  States  m  an  ever-changing  world. 
It  has  shifted  to  meet  the  ever-changing 
needs  of  the  Nation's  foreign  operation.'-. 
The  basic  goals  of  the  Institute,  how- 
ever, remain  imchanged.  As  outlined  in 
1960,  they  were:  First,  to  provide  a  gen- 
eral introduction  and  orientation  to  the 
Service  and  its  operations  for  all  new  of- 
ficers; second,  to  prepare  officers  when 
necessary  in  Uie  language  and  culture 
of  their  next  country  of  assignment; 
tliird,  to  prepare  officers  for  the  next  as- 
signment by  training  them  in  the  partic- 
ular duty  they  wiU  perform;  fourUi.  to 
broaden  an  awareness  of  the  world 
around  them  for  mid-career  officers; 
fifth,  to  deepen  ihe  understanding  of  na- 
tional security  affairs  and  pohcy  infor- 
mation for  selected  officers  at  the  senior 
level;  sixth,  to  enable  a  person  to  con- 
tinue his  education  tliroushout  his  iiro- 
fessional  career. 

One  measure  of  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  has 
been  the  enrollment  which  has  risen  from 
a  handful  in  1946  to  several  thousand  full 
and  part-time  students  in  fiscal  1971. 
The  Institute  was  once  a  kind  of  stej)- 
child  of  the  foreign  affairs  commmiity  to 
be  housed  wherever  a  vacant  room  could 
be  found.  Its  present  facilities  are  de- 
signed with  great  specificity  to  provide 
the  linguistic  and  other  specialized  train- 
ing which  IS  offered.  Language  studies, 
with  53  percent  of  the  enrollment,  re- 
main the  focus  of  the  Institut-e.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  Clnjaa,  he  could  draw  In- 
stantly on  an  ample  corps  of  excellent 
Chinese  linguist,s  and  other  specialists  in 
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Chinese  affairs  most  of  whom  had  re- 
ceived training  at  the  Institute.  That 
1 ;  the  kind  of  aiert  and  anticipator^' 
rianagement  which  has  characterized 
tfiis  institution  throughout  its  history. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
di-amatic  increase  in  the  area  of  pro- 
f  3ssional  studies,  with  economics  and  ad- 
rurustration  major  new  fields  of  impor- 
tince.  Several  other  attempts  to  broaden 
and  deepen  the  background  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  are  also  noteworthy.  For 
e  cample,  speakers  from  the  Nation's 
major  universities  constitute  over  half 
of  the  guest  lecturers  in  courses  offered 
.  country  and  area  studies,  the  senior 
Sitminar,  and  the  national  interdepart- 
mental seminar.  The  American  campus- 
e ;  provide  consultants  to  the  Institute 
and  nearly  1.200  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
t  ite  students  are  taking  courses  or  act- 
uig  as  scholars  in  residence  m  many  of 
Oir  Nation's  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  has  also 
bfeen  a  forerunner  in  the  development  of 
-depth  training  courses  for  its  mid- 
el   officers   in   several   fields.   A   new 
technique   of   total   immersion   in   sub- 
ts  such   as  economics   enables   For- 
gn  Service  officers  to  obtain  the  equiva- 
t  ol  an  undergraduate  degree  in  less 
n  a  year.  And  the  methods  of  ap- 
ying  the  new  techniques  of  language 
1  udy.  which  have  often  been  pioneered 
developed  by  the  Institute  have  been 
idely  admired  and  copied  both  in  this 
ountry  and  abroad. 
The  Foreign  Service  Institute  has  pro- 
ed    25   years   of   top   quality,    readily 
ailable.  and  relevant  educational  serv- 
to  meet  the  ever-expanding  needs 
international  intercourse — diplomatic, 
economic,  and  cultural.  This  is  a  time 
commend  the  directors  of  the  Foreign 
?rvice  Institute  who  over  these  years 
h  ive  wisely  directed  the  course  of  this 
outstanding  training  Institute,  as  well  as 
e  Department  of  State,  for  aiving  it 
iAcrcasing    support,   and    the   Congress 
vi.Tiich  has  registered  a  continuing  faith 
the  undertaking. 

The   Institute   is   headed    during    the 

period  of  rapid  and  unpredicta- 

change  by  Howard  E.  Soilenbereer. 

.    SoUenberger    has    been    associated 

th  the  school  since  its  beginnings.  He 

ippens  to  be  both  an  educator  and  a 

•ei^n  affairs  specialist.  His  outstand- 

g  experience  in  both  fields,  moreover. 

associated  with  China.  He  is.  himself. 

exceptional  Chinese  linguist.  It  is  a 

fortuitous    coincidence    that    Mr. 

SoUenberger  is  heading  the  Institute  at 

time  when  the  President  has  initiated 

new  era  of  contact  with  the  Chine.se 

ernment.    In    meeting    the    require- 

of  that  situation,  as  well  as  in 

n<any  others,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 

that  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 

11  continue  to  serve  and  to  grow  as  the 

tive  institution  which  it  has  been 

the  last  25  years. 
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OF  THE  PATENT  OFFICE  IN  A 
CHANGING  SOCIETY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  U.S.  Pat- 
er t  Commissioner  Robert  Gottschalk  re- 
cently addressed  the  Philadelphia  Patent 


Law  Association  detailing  the  Patent  Of- 
fice's role  in  a  changing  society.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Patents,  I  read 
Commissioner  GotUschalk's  remarks  with 
great  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
The  Patent  Office  in   a  Changi.vc   World 

(Text  of  an  address  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert   Gottschalk.    Commls.sloner   of    Patents  i . 

INTRODUCTION 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  evening 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  my  views  of  the  challenges  and  demands 
lacing  the  Paten:  Office  and  the  patent  sys- 
tem, now  and  in  the  years  ahead.  I  thought 
this  topic  would  be  efpecially  appropriate  in 
a  state  where  a  real  cuncern  for  the  future 
of  the  patent  system  has  recently  been  evi- 
denced  by   positive   action. 

We  know  that  the  founders  of  this  nation, 
with  rare  wisdom  and  foresight,  provided  in 
the  Constitution  for  a  patent  system  "to 
promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts." 

We  know  they  were  right — and  that  our 
patent  system  has  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try— to  its  industry  and  economy.  Its  mili- 
tary strength,  and  the  dignity  and  well-being 
of  all  our  people. 

We  know  that  we  face  today,  at  home  and 
abroad,  what  may  be  the  greatest  challenge 
in  a  century  to  our  national  stature,  our 
industrial  strength,  our  standard  of  living, 
and  our  social  progress. 

We  know  that  our  patent  system  can  and 
must  play  a  vital  role  in  meeting  that  chal- 
lenge. 

We  know  that  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
a  sound  patent  system  lies  in  a  sound  and 
effective  Patent  Office — <ine  which  under- 
stands Its  mission  and  performs  It  well. 

Yet  we  know,  too,  that  the  office  today  is 
not  as  sound  or  effective  as  it  can  and  must 
be  to  meet  that  challenge. 

Where  does  this  leave  us? 

What  do  we  have  to  do? 

How  do  we  go  about  it? 

Clearly,  we  must  do  the  very  best  job  we 
can — all  of  as,  in  every  way  we  can. 

But  still,  how  do  we  begin? 

By  taking  a  hard  look  at  ourselves — a  long 
and  careful  Icxsk,  analytical  and  free  of  bias, 
grounded  in  the  experience  of  our  nistory  but 
free  of  its  restraints  and  InJaibitlons — to  see 
how  we  measure  up — to  see  where  we  are 
falll.ng  short  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  purpose,  of  urgency  and  need. 

And  we  must,  do  this  not  only  as  a  group, 
but  as  individuals  who  must  carry  part  of  the 
load  with  a  sen^e  of  personal  commitment, 
responsibility,  and  mission. 

We  In  the  Patent  Office  are  doing  Just  that. 
And  along  with  Janus — the  ancient  Roman 
God  of  all  new  beginnings — we  are  looking 
in  more  than  one  direction. 

We  are  looking  to  our  past,  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  the  present,  and  preparing  for 
the  future. 

We  are  looking  outside  ourselves,  to  the 
public  we  serve,  the  better  to  serve  their 
i'.eeds;  the  i:iatlon  and  the  world,  the  better 
to  relate  to  the  context  within  which  we  must 
function;  and  the  fast-moving  changes  in 
technology  and  trade,  the  better  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  they  m.T.ke  upon  us  a;:d 
the  new  opportunities  they  afford. 

And  we  are  looking  within,  as  well,  to  ap- 
praise our  ompete.  ce  and  performance; 
identify  faults  and  failures;  and  ready  our 
stafT,  our  tools,  our  methods,  our  attitudes. 
and  our  will^for  the  tasks  at  hand  and 
those  that  lie  ahead. 

Let  me  share  with  you  the  picture  that  I 
see.  beginning  close  to  home  with  the  Patent 
Office  itself. 


Service  operations 
Most  of  you  know  me  well  enough  by  now 
to  realize  that  I  have  not  come  here  to  tell 
you  that  the  Patent  Office  is  operating 
smoothly  and  efficiently,  and  that  all  of  our 
problems  are  behind  us.  It  was  In  recognition 
of  the  many  problems  the  Patent  Office  faced 
last  fall  that  I  asked  a  number  of  leading 
patent  law  associations  throughout  the 
country  to  assist  the  Patent  Office  in  Identi- 
fying its  problems  and  needs. 

In  doing  this,  I  stated  that  our  goal  was 
to  make  every  effort  to  restore  Patent  Office 
operations  to  an  acceptable  level  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  This  applied  particularly 
to  matters  involving  direct  contact  with  and 
-services  to  the  public — such  as  furnishing 
tiling  receipts,  patent  copies,  certified  copies, 
and  the  printing  and  mailing  of  original' 
patents. 

The  response  from  the  bar  was  overwhelm- 
ing; it  was  factual  and  to  the  point.  As  I 
stated  in  an  address  to  the  American  Patent 
Law  Association  last  October,  they  "told  it 
like  it  was"  and  provided  far  more  help  and 
guidance  than  one  might  have  expected. 

The  facts  were  enlightening,  if  not  em- 
barrassing: For  exam.ple.  it  was  often  taking 
as  long  as  3  months  or  more  to  return  filing 
receipts  to  applicants  advising  them  of  the 
serial  numbers  of  their  applications;  orders 
for  certified  copies  of  patents  and  applica- 
tions were  taking  at  least  3  weeks  to  fill. 

The  call  to  action  was  clear  and  loud.  And 
in  response,  a  number  of  special  programs 
were  initiated.  For  example,  we  established 
a  Customer  Relations  Center  to  assist  the 
public  in  obtaining  copies  of  patents  and 
other  documents  previously  ordered  and  not 
received.  Many  positive  comments — as,  "It's 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  at  the 
Patent  Office  ' — have  convinced  us  that  the 
Center  is  successfully  filling  a  long-felt  need. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Center  is  respond- 
ing to  between  three  and  four  hvindred  re- 
quests each  day. 

To  reduce  the  long  delays  In  obtaining 
certified  copies,  we  established  an  "on-the- 
spot"  certifying  service  which  enables  the 
public  to  obtain  immediate  certification  of 
copies  of  file  wrappers,  patent  applications, 
patents,  and  selected  papers  from  patented 
application  files.  Since  this  service  began  in 
October,  over  2,000  requests  have  been  filled, 
and  the  response  time  reduced  to  only  a  few 
minutes. 

The  problem  of  delay  In  the  processing  of 
new  applications  presented  greater  difficul- 
ties. Prompt,  efficient  processing  of  a  new 
application  Is  important  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  advising  you  that  an  applica- 
tion has  been  accepted  as  complete  and  given 
a  serial  number,  but  also  because  It  creates 
a  record  for  each  application  as  It  begins  Its 
journey  through  the  office.  No  shortcuts  can 
be  taken:  and  we  were  forced  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  problem  of  speeding  up  an  oper- 
ation that  was  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
applications  In  arrears. 

Our  first  action  was  to  create  a  Parallel 
Application  Branch  to  process  all  applica- 
tions filed  after  a  cut-off  date  of  October 
27.  1971. 

Second,  we  began  using  the  regular  Appli- 
cation Branch  to  eliminate  the  backlog. 

Third,  we  started  planning  to  bolster  the 
regular  Branch  so  that — with  the  backlog  dis- 
posed of  (and  it  almost  is) — It  could  re- 
sume, and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  the 
regular  processing  of  new  applications. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  benefits 
of  these  efforts,  however,  Is  the  way  they 
pointed  up  the  need  for  better  management 
in  the  Patent  Office. 

Professional  management 
I  am  speaking  here  of  management  not  In 
the  general  sense,  but  In  the  sense  of  re- 
cruiting, and  bringing  to  bear  on  Patent 
Office  operations,  professional  administrative 
talent  and  experience.  As  indicative  of  our 
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needs  in  this  respect,  It  Is  worth  noting  that, 
although  a  substantial  portion  of  Patent 
Office  operations  are  administrative  In  nature, 
the  Patent  Office  has  not  In  recent  years  sent 
even  a  single  Individual  to  a  meeting  of  a 
professional  association  concerned  with  such 
matters,  such  as  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administration 
coming  up  later  this  month. 

Fortunately,  that  day  is  over.  It  ended 
early  in  January  with  the  hiring  of  Bill 
Merkin  as  our  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Administration.  Mr.  Merkin  was  formerly  as- 
sociated with  the  Census  Bureau  which,  like 
the  Patent  Office  Is  also  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  He  brings  to  focus  on  the 
clerical  and  administrative  operations  within 
the  Patent  Office  the  capabilities  of  a  pro- 
fessional administrator,  developed  over  more 
than  20  years.  We  are  very  proud  and  pleased 
to  have  him  as  a  member  of  our  team. 

He  has  continued  earlier  Initiatives  and 
Instituted  several  additional  Improvements 
in  our  operation.  In  all  of  this,  I  should 
mention  also,  we  have  had  full  cooperation 
and  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  has  In  no  small  measure  heJp«d 
make  these  efforts  successful. 

During  his  7  weeks  with  us.  Bill  Merkin 
has  brought  his  considerable  expertise  to 
bear  on  our  continuing  efforts  to  speed  up 
the  operation  of  our  Mall  Room,  reduce  the 
time  it  takes  to  mall  filing  receipts  for  new 
applications,  and  return  the  printing  of  pat- 
ents to  a  current  schedule.  Let  me  amplify 
this. 

Less  than  6  weeks  ago.  It  took  10  to  15  days 
to  deliver  papers  from  the  Mall  Room  to 
the  Examining  Groups.  At  the  present  time, 
these  papers  are  arriving  at  the  Examining 
Groups  within  8  hours  of  receipt  In  the  Mall 
Room,  unless  fees  are  involved;  In  that  case. 
the  finance  section  requires  an  additional 
day  or  two. 

When  the  Parallel  Application  Branch  was 
established  late  last  year,  the  Patent  Office 
was  not  mailing  filing  receipts  for  at  least 
n  weeks  after  new  applications  were  re- 
ceived. As  of  yesterday,  the  Parallel  Branch 
was  mailing  filing  receipts  within  6  weeks  of 
application  filing  dates,  and  the  regular 
branch  was  processing  cases  In  less  than  4 
weeks.  By  March  31,  1972,  all  filing  receipts 
will  be  mailed  within  4  weeks  of  application 
filing  dates. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  not  too  long  ago, 
newly  Issuing  patents  were  not  available 
until  some  6  or  7  weeks  after  the  scheduled 
date  of  Issue.  The  program  to  return  the 
printing  of  newly-lssulng  patents  to  a  cur- 
rent basis  has  been  given  top  priority  rnder 
Mr.  Merkin  I  can  now  announce  that,  as  of 
this  past  Tuesday,  the  Patent  Office  has 
again  achieved  a  current  status  with  regard 
to  the  mailing  of  grant  copies  of  patents. 
Moreover,  also  effective  with  that  Issue,  cop- 
ies of  patents  are  also  available  for  sale  to 
the  public  on  the  date  of  Issue. 

People  orientation 
Although  I  have  been  emphasizing  our  ef- 
forts to  Improve  operations,  especially  those 
service  operations  which  are  most  visible,  I 
remain  deeply  concerned  with  the  morale 
and  motivation  of  the  employees  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office.  In  point  of  fact.  I  have  perhaps 
concentrated  even  more  on  the  "people  prob- 
lems" than  on  our  operations  themselves  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said  before,  morale  and  oper- 
ating efficiency  are  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
coin. 

Although  we  had  many  problems  when  I 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  Office  last  fall. 
these  have  probably  been  most  critical  In  the 
"paper-handling"  operations  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

For  that  reason.  I  began  an  all-out  effort 
to  bring  our  administrative  employees  back 
Into  the  mainstream  of  Patent  OfBce  opera- 
tions, and  to  impress  upon  them  the  Im- 
portance of  what  they  do.  'We  are  doing  ail 


we  can  to  Improve  communications  with  these 
employees;  to  demonstrate  a  genuine  concern 
for  them  as  well  as  for  their  contributions; 
and  to  make  them  aware  that  opportunities 
for  training  and  advancement  do  exist.  In 
addition.  I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  we  no>v 
have  a  more  highly  sensitized  personnel  op- 
eration In  the  Patent  Office  which  is  mor? 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  these  employees 
and  correspondingly  more  effective. 

In  short,  we  are  striving  to  build  a  Patent 
Office  team — with  support  and  participation 
from  every  grade  level,  and  every  area  of  the 
operations  of  the  Office— which  Is  tightly 
knit,  smoothly  operating,  and  mission-orient- 
ed. And  these  efforts  will  continue — for,  in 
my  judgment,  such  an  organization  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  our  operations. 
The  patent  examining  operation 
These  same  considerations  apply,  with 
equal  force,  to  our  Patent  Examining  Opera- 
tion. Certainly  I  have  attempted  to  make  the 
examiners  aware  of  my  conviction  that  this 
Is  our  most  basic  and  Important  activity — 
and  one  which  we  must  perform  well. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  President  has  for- 
warded his  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  the  Congress,  If  approved  as  sub- 
mitted, we  anticipate  achieving  an  overall 
average  pendency  of  patent  applications  of 
18  months  during  fiscal  year  1975,  And  this 
Is  our  goal. 

At  the  present  time,  examiners  are,  on 
the  average,  reaching  cases  for  first  action 
about  10 '2  months  after  their  filing  date, 
and  overall  pendency  of  applications  is  only 
slightly  In  excess  of  28  months.  These  rep- 
resent reductions  of  almost  2  months  In  the 
pendency-to-flrst  action,  and  3  months  In 
the  pendency-to-issuance,  over  the  situa- 
tions which  existed  only  15  months  earlier. 
So  v,e  seem  to  be  well  on  our  way. 

Since  the  Patent  Office  is  obliged  to  operate 
within  the  constraints  of  our  annual  ap- 
propriations. It  might  seem  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  achieve  two  mutually  Incom- 
patible goals:  A  meaningful  examination  and 
the  Issuance  of  strong  patents  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  accomplishment  of  this 
proce.ss  In  a  short  period  of  time, 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  in  our 
effort  to  reduce  pendency,  we  do  not  intend 
to  sacrifice,  to  expediency,  the  adequate  de- 
velopment and  making  of  record  of  all  im- 
portant issues,  or  meaningful  examination, 
or  Justice  and  fair  treatment  for  the  appli- 
cant. On  the  contrary.  I  believe  we  can  cut 
down  on  pendency  time  without  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  examination  process 

In  this  regard.  I  recently  Initiated  a  pro- 
gram to  revive  the  manual  classification  ef- 
fort. The  emphasis  of  this  thrust  Is  to  im- 
prove the  search  of  patent  examiners,  with- 
out requiring  additional  time,  by  providing 
them  with  better  tools.  Obviously,  the  more 
complete,  up-to-date,  and  thorough  the  clas- 
sification of  the  materials  with  which  the 
examiner  has  to  work,  the  better  and  quicker 
will  be  his  search,  and  the  stronger  the  Is- 
suing patent. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  things  the 
Patent  Office  can  do  internally  to  streamline 
the  Patent  Examining  Operations  and  speed 
the  processing  of  patent  applications.  Sev- 
eral significant  steps  in  this  direction  have 
been  taken  during  the  past  year.  For  one 
thing,  we  have  developed  and  begun  utilizing 
what  is  now  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"First  Action  Form."  Its  use  has  significantly 
reduced  the  time  required  to  prepare  and 
mall  first  actions.  Though  perhaps  not  fully 
accepted  by  everyone,  I  think  It  fair  to  say 
that  the  form  has  proved  successful,  and 
that — modified  In  light  of  suggestions  and 
comments  we  have  received — we  do  intend 
to  continue  its  use. 

In  another  area,  the  time  required  for  the 
post-examination  processing  of  applications 
(which  Involves  an  operations  after  allow- 
ance.   Including    the    actual    printing    of    a 


patent)   has  been  reduced  almost  2  months 
sli.ce  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year. 

As  these  examples  Illustrate,  such  Im- 
pro\ements  will  permit  reduction  of  pen- 
dei':cy  time  wlthnut  entailing  any  sftcnlice 
of  professional  effort  placed  on  these  appli- 
cations by  examiners. 

Actions  to  reduce  fraud 

A.S  most  of  you  would  quickly  agree,  fraud 
and  inequitable  conduct  in  patent  prose- 
cution Is  today  a  very  live  subject.  Increas- 
ingly, "fraud  on  the  Patent  Office"  Is  being 
alleged  as  a  defense  in  litigation,  and  we  find 
many  courts  holding  patents  invalid  or  un- 
enforceable on  such  grounds.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  us  all,  and  In  the  Office  we 
have  been  giving  thought  to  what  can  be 
done  which  might  be  helpful 

One  type  of  conduct  which  causes  the 
courts  and  patentees  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
might  be  termed  "fraud  by  omission."  In  a 
typical  situation,  the  litigant  attaching  the 
patent  contends  that  the  patentee  misled  the 
Patent  Office  because  he  failed  to  call  to 
its  attention  a  prior  use  or  prior  art. 

Another  kind  of  "omission"  occurs  when 
an  applicant  presents  test  evidence  or  other 
data  tending  to  support  patentability,  but 
falls  to  call  attention  to  additional  tests 
or  data  which  do  not  help  hl.s  case  and  may 
run  counter  to  it.  Even  where  the  omission 
was  without  specific  intention  to  deceive,  1  e  . 
Judgment  was  exercised,  the  patent  may  be 
held  unenforceable  on  the  ground  that  the 
patentee's  conduct  was  lacking  in  candor 
(as  witness  the  recent  Third  Circuit  deci- 
sion in  Monsanto  v    Rohm  A-  Haaf  • 

Now.  this  Is  an  area  where  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, we  believe,  can  be  of  help  Rtile  132.  as 
you  know,  provides  for  the  submission  of  af- 
fidavits and  declarations  to  overcome  rejec- 
tions. We  are  currently  proposing  to  amend 
that  rule  to  require  the  affiant  to  Include,  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  no  facts,  data,  or 
tests  results  are  known  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  those  in  the  affidavit  or  decl.iratlon 
or  which  would  tend  to  give  an  impression 
different  from  that  conveyed  by  the  affidavit 
A  similar  statemnt  would  also  be  required  in 
the  application  cath  or  declaration  in  cases 
in  which  the  speclflcailon.s  refers  to  test 
results. 

The  proposed  change  would  eliminate  any 
misunderstanding  by  applicants  as  to  their 
dtity  with  respect  to  dlsclasure  of  test  re- 
sults The  proposal  places  on  the  applicant 
the  burden  of  disclosing  all  pertinent  test 
results  and  places  on  the  examiner  the  bur- 
den of  determining  patentability  in  light  of 
all  of  the  pertinent  iacts  The  end  resvilt,  we 
hope,  will  be  strengthening  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  validity. 

Taking  another  tack,  we  are  aLso  consider- 
ing some  liberalization  of  our  policy  re- 
garding examiners  testifying  in  cases  where 
a  question  of  fraud  before  the  Patent  Of- 
fice is  an  issue  in  litigation 

The  trademark  eiamining  operation 

We  are  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
changes  taking  place  In  the  trademark  side 
of  the  office,  but,  before  I  discu!>s  these 
changes.  I  would  like  to  make  one  general 
otoservation :  We  are  making  progress  In 
eliminating  from  Patent  Office  thinking  the 
"rumble  seat"  attitude  toward  our  trade- 
mark functions. 

The  principal  vehicle  which  has  been  used 
to  move  trademarks  back  up  to  share  the 
front  seat  has  been  the  creation  of  a  Public 
Advisory  Committee  on  Trademark  Affairs 
to  review  the  trademark  problems  of  the 
office  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  in- 
terest and  to  come  up  with  recommended 
solutions,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Committee  is  well  managed  when 
I  add  that  Its  Chairman  Is  a  Pennsylvanlan. 
Prank  Foote  of  Mine  Safety  Appliances  It 
Is  this  Committee,  primarily,  which  hae 
turned  us  around  to  take  more  direct  ap- 
proach   to    the    diagnosis    and    solution    of 
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problems  In  the  Patent  Office.  It 
y  commitment  that  we  will  continue  this 


w.  I  want  to  be  a  bit  more  specific,  by 
of  illustrating  the  kinds  of  things  which 
being  done  In  our  trademark  operations 
'^sponse  to  the  recommendations  of  this 
Tiittee.   The  most  recent  change   to   be 
implemented  was  a  reorganization  and 
rderlng  of  priorities  In  the  section  of 
Trademark    Examining    Operations    In 
:h  trademark  applications  receive   their 
-1   processing.   Essentially,  this  involves 
ntratlng    our    Initial    work    on    those 
Ions  which  were  most  Important  from 
standpoint  of  public  needs.  I  will  not  go 
detail   about   the   changes   which   have 
made,  but  suffice  it  to  say.  that,  whereas 
al    months   ago    the    trademark   search 
was  more  than  3  months    deficient  In 
of  avaUable   data   concerning   newly- 
appUcations.  as  of  the  day  I  left  Wash- 
in,   this  delay   had    been   reduced    to   4 
Our  eventual  goal  is  to  deliver  data 
e  Public  Search  Room  within   10  days 
e  receipt  of  new  applications. 
another  Important  area,  that  of  com- 
I  Ication  between  the  office  and  the  ap- 
,nt.    we    are    Introducing    a    number    of 
techniques.  At  present,  our  emphasis  is 
Tst  actions  and  the  techniques  now  In 
or  In  active  stages  of  development  in- 
5  the  use  of  form  paragraphs,  transcribed 
iiechanlcally-alded  typewriters:    the  use 
leck-off  forms,  where  feasible:   and  the 
iddresslng   of   the   forms    u.sed    in    first 
in  letters.  In  Introducing  these  Improve- 
ts.  our  goal  Is  to  Increase  efflclencv  wlth- 
however.  sacrificing  substance.  In  order 
rhleve  the  best  possible  results  we  will, 
urse.  need  your  cooperation.  In  this  state 
ery  much  need  your  constructive  crlti- 
and  suggestions,  and  I  hope  that  vou 
rreely  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views 
ese  are  Just  two  examples  of  our  cur- 
actlvlty.  The  Advisory  Committees  orlg- 
report  contained  some  64  recommenda- 
.  and  we  have  Implemented  or  are  ac- 
engaged  In  Implementing  more  than 
percent  of  them.  Furthermore,  this  Corn- 
Is  continuing  to  advise  us  on  matters 
were  not  covered  in  the  original  re- 
and  win.  I  hope,  continue  to  do  so. 

Legislation 
I  am  sure  this  Association  recognizes. 
remain  vitally  interested  in  sound  patent 
'-  -n     legislation.     Including     the     Scott 
ments.   And  certainly  we  share  your 
'm  over  the  recent  events  culminating 
e  Issuance  of  the  Committee  Print  of 
More   than   ever,    we   are   convinced 
a  stabUlzatlon  and  clarification  of  the 
"   e  nature  of  the  patent  grant  Is  as 
to   the   nation's  economy  and   techno- 
growth  as  It  was  when  the  Depart- 
of  Commerce  supported  such  amend- 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
i.    Trademarks    and    Copyrights    last 
Moreover,  we  share  your  concern  over 
imendments    to    the    Committee    Print 
.  among  other  things,  would  require  an 
ley  oath,  would  require  a  patentability 
without  adequate  protection  for  patent 
;ants,  and  would  permit  the  Importa- 
mto  the  United  States  of  products  made 
"  by  processes  patented  In  this  country. 
assure  you   that    we   will   continue  to 
for  a  sound  patent  law  revision.  IncUid- 
substance  of  the  Scott  Amendments. 
International 
you  know,  it  has  been  almost  2  years 
the    negotiation    and    signing    of   the 
;  Cooperation  Treaty.  Since  that  time, 
ve  been  working  with  associations  such 
yijur   own.   to   develop   the   posture   this 
should  take  with  regard  to  ratlfica- 
3f  the  Treaty.  We  Intend  to  ratlfv  the 
\nd  have  already  drafted  in  preliminary 
the  necessary  legislation.  And  I  should 
that  our  position  on  the  Treaty 
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is  fully  conslst€nt  with  that  expressed  by  the 
patent  community. 

Overall,  however,  we  are  quite  optimistic 
about  the  advent  of  the  PCT,  for  both  the 
positive  benefits  it  will  afford  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness conomunity  and  the  positive  effect  it  will 
have  In  assisting  our  examiners  to  perform 
a  more  thorough  and  complete  .-iearch  of  ap- 
plications for  patents  in  the  United  States. 

Equally  important  to  the  US.  businessman 
is  our  effort  to  secure  an  acceptable  Trade- 
mark Registration  Treaty.  On  May  2  of  this 
year  there  will  be  convened  In  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, a  Committee  of  Experts  to  consider 
a  revised  draft  of  this  Treaty.  This  is  the 
third  of  a  series  of  meetings  which  were 
launched  as  a  result  of  a  resolution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Paris  Union  In  October.  1970.  calling  for 
efforts  to  develop  a  revised  or  new  Interna- 
tional trademark  registration  system  In 
which  countries  not  now  party  to  the  Madrid 
Agreement  might  participate 

The  upcoming  May  mee'ing  is  most  im- 
portant since  the  draft  Trademark  Registra- 
tion Treaty  is  now  taking  shape  to  an  extent 
that  prompt  and  serious  examination  of  its 
provisions  by  interested  trademark  owners 
and  associations  In  the  United  States  is 
essential. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  most  recent  draft  of 
the  Trademark  Registration  Treaty  was  re- 
leased by  the  World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization on  January  31.  1972.  and  was  pub- 
lished In  the  February  22nd  Issue  of  the  Offi- 
cial Gazette.  The  main  features  of  the  Treaty 
in  Its  present  form  are: 

1.  The  securing  of  an  International  regis- 
tration, effective  In  one  or  more  designated 
member  countries,  by  the  filing  of  a  single 
International  application  directly  with  WIPO. 

2.  The  same  legal  effect  as  if  applications 
for  the  mark  had  been  filed  in  each  of  the 
designated  countries,  and  unless  refused 
within  a  prescribed  time  limit,  the  same  legal 
effect  as  If  the  mark  had  been  registered  in 
such  countries. 

3.  Renewal  by  the  filing  of  a  single  renewal 
application  with  WIPO 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  facilitation  of 
securing  and  miantainlng  the  recording  of 
trademark  rights  under  the  Trademark  Reg- 
istration Treaty,  the  substantive  aspects  of 
those  rights  would  continue  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  national  law  of  the  desig- 
nated countries. 

5.  Owners  would  be  guaranteed  that  non- 
use  during  a  specified  period  (3  or  5  years  i 
could  not  result  in  refusal  or  cancellation  of 
the  mark. 

While  several  issues  remain  to  be  resolved, 
we  believe  that  the  Trademark  Registration 
Treaty  wUl  offer  significant  advantages  to 
American  businessmen.  We  are  continuing  to 
work  with  a  number  of  interested  associa- 
tions to  obtain  their  comxnents  on  the  draft 
Treaty  for  the  May  Committee  of  Experts 
The  culmination  of  the  pre.sent  efforts  will 
be  a  diplomatic  conference  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Vienna.  Austria,  in  May  and  June  of 
1973. 

The  patent  vj^tem  and  the  future 
I  hope  that  it  has  become  obvious  to  you 
that  we  have  a  broadbased  concern  for  im- 
proving the  patent  system.  This  has  its  roots 
In  the  conviction  that  the  Patent  System 
is  of  vital  importance,  and  that  we  will  rely 
more,  rather  than  less,  on  the  incentives  of 
the  patent  system  as  we  move  Into  the 
Seventies. 

In  his  recent  St.nte  of  the  Union  Address. 
President  Nixon,  recognizing  that  American 
ingenuity  has  enjoyed  a  wide  international 
reputation  and  has  been  one  important  rea- 
son for  both  our  domestic  prosperity  and 
our  international  strength,  stated  that  we 
should  also  be  doing  more  to  apply  our  sci- 
entific and  technological  genius  directly  to 
domestic  opportunities.  In  the  coming  year, 
an  all-out  effort  will  be  made  to  focus  our  re- 


search and  development  resources  on  proj- 
ects where  an  extra  effort  Is  most  likely  to 
produce  a  breakthrough,  and  where  the 
breakthrough  is  most  likely  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  our  lives, 

I  need  hardly  remind  this  audience  that  the 
patent  system  has  played  a  central  role  in 
stimulating  and  making  visible  the  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  of  which  the  President  spoke. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  all  within  our 
power,  both  in  Government  and  the  private 
sector,  to  strengthen  the  pat.-nt  systems  in 
order  that  it  might  play  its  proper  role  in 
revitalizing  and  strengthening  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  The  President  relied  upon  the 
patent  system  when  searching  for  tools  to  ap- 
ply American  technological  genius  to  the 
problems  of  our  environment,  and  I  am 
confident  the  President  also  had  in  mind 
the  Incentives  of  the  patent  system  when 
discussing  the  need  to  transfer  technology 
from  the  public  to  the  private  sector. 

We  recognize  the  bridging  effect  which 
patent  Incentives  have  In  stimulating  the 
American  economy  through  technological 
advances.  We  have  experienced  the  growth  of 
Industry  and  competition  in  this  country 
fostered  by  the  patent  system.  We  recognize 
that  our  ability  to  compete  internationally 
rests  upon  both  the  strength  of  the  patent 
incentive  In  this  country  and  our  ability 
to  obtain  patents  to  protect  our  technology 
abroad.  I  pledge  to  you  today  my  efforts  to 
do  all  within  my  power  to  accomplish  the 
President's  goals  through  the  strengthening 
of  our  patent  system. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
AND  ALIMONY  AND  CHILD-SUP- 
PORT LAWS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  document 
published  recently  by  the  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
whose  chairman  is  Mrs.  Jacqueline  G. 
Gutwillig.  The  memorandum  presents 
some  very  interesting  and  pertinent 
facts  about  States'  alimony  and  child- 
support  laws.  Since  one  of  the  argu- 
ments being  waged  against  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  that  it  will  weaken 
a  man's  obligation  to  support  his  family 
and  deprive  women  of  their  rights  for 
support.  I  feel  that  the  Council's  findings 
and  conclusions  are  effective  counter- 
arguments to  that  position.  In  fact,  the 
equal  rights  amendment  may  actually 
promote  the  strengthening  of  current 
State's  laws  on  marriage,  divorce,  and 
support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  memorandum,  en- 
titled "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
and  Alimony  and  Child  Support  Laws." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendments  and 
Alimony  and  Child  Support  Laws 
One  of  the  primary  objections  to  the  equal 
rights  amendment  cited  by  opponents  Is  that 
it  would  weaken  men's  obligation  to  support 
the  family  and  therefore  weaken  the  family. 
They  state  that  under  present  law  men  are 
required  to  support  their  wives  without  re- 
gard to  their  wives"  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  that  such  laws  wotUd  be  Invali- 
dated under  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
They  claim  that  alimony  laws  not  permitting 
alimony  to  men  would  also  be  Invalidated 
and  that  men  who  were  paying  alimony  un- 
der such  laws  would  be  able  to  come  Into 
court  and  seek  relief  from  paying  alimony. 
These  objections  are  based  largely  on  er- 
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roneous  assumptions  about  application  and 
enforcement  of  support  laws  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

The  rights  to  support  of  women  and  chil- 
dren are  much  more  limited  than  is  generally 
known  and  enforcement  Is  very  Inadequate, 
A  married  woman  living  with  her  husband 
can  in  practice  get  only  what  he  chooses  to 
give  her.  The  legal  obligation  to  supoprt  can 
generally  be  enforced  only  through  an  action 
for  separation  or  divorce,  and  the  data  avail- 
able, although  scant,  Indicates  that  In  prac- 
tically all  cases  the  wife's  ability  to  support 
herself  is  a  factor  In  determining  the  amount 
of  alimony;  that  alimony  Is  granted  In  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  cases;  that  fathers, 
by  and  large,  are  contributing  less  than  half 
the  support  of  the  children  In  divided  fam- 
ilies; and  that  alimony  and  child  support 
awards  are  very  difficult  to  collect. 

Child  support  Is  usually  not  raised  as  an 
Issue  by  opponents  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  but  Is  covered  here  since  the 
equal  rights  amendment  could  have  an  Influ- 
ence on  level  of  payments.  Also  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible practically  to  separate  alimony  and 
child  support.  For  tax  reasons,  what  are  in 
fact  child  support  payments  may  be  labeled 
alimony,  and  In  some  States  alimony  and 
child  support  are  awarded  without  distinc- 
tion. 

This  statement  of  legal  support  rights 
and  their  enforcement  Is  based  on  litigated 
separation  and  divorce  cases.  Most  settle- 
ments are  arrived  at  voluntarily  by  lawyers 
for  the  parties  and  may  be  more  generous 
than  the  courts  would  allow  In  contested 
cases  for  several  reasons.  The  husband  may 
be  willing  to  make  more  generous  arrange- 
ments, or  he  may  want  to  avoid  the  pub- 
licity of  a  contested  case.  He  may  be  in- 
duced to  make  a  more  generous  arrangement 
than  a  court  would  allow  by  the  need  for  the 
wife's  cooperation  In  securing  a  divorce  In  a 
State  where  divorce  Is  granted  only  for  cau^e; 
the  trend  toward  amendment  of  State  laws 
to  permit  dissolution  of  marriage  when  the 
marriage  Is  irretrievably  broken  will  result 
In  elimination  of  this  leverage  for  wives. 

The  opponents  are  In  general  not  de- 
liberately misleading  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  They  are  providing  well  for  their  fam- 
les  and  believe  others  are  and  are  required  to 
by  law.  Many  are  upper  middle  class  and  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  facts  of  life  of  those 
In  such  economic  circumstances.  'We  have 
noted  In  reviewing  some  of  the  court  cases 
relating  to  alimony  and  child  support  that 
very  generous  property,  alimony,  and  child 
support  settlements  are  made  among  the 
wealthy.  However,  where  the  divorce  results 
In  economic  hardship,  greater  hardship  Is 
visited  on  the  wife  and  children  than  on 
the  husband.  Cases  reviewed  and  other  mate- 
rials leave  the  impression  that  In  middle  and 
lower  Income  groups  the  welfare  of  the  hus- 
band and  his  prospects  for  remarriage  are 
given  much  greater  weight  than  the  wife's 
and  children's  welfare.  No  weight  whatever 
Is  given  to  the  adverse  effect  on  the  wife's 
prospects  for  remarriage  when  she  Is  left 
the  major  responsibility  for  support  of  chil- 
dren. 

WOMEN  living  WITH  THEIB  HUSBANDS 

It  is  true  that  a  married  woman  legally  has 
a  right  to  be  furnished  "necessaries"  and  to 
charge  purchases  of  "necessaries,"  but  this 
Is  for  most  an  empty  right  since  merchants 
win  not  give  her  credit  If  her  husband  asks 
them  not  to. 

Poote.  Levy,  and  Sander's  1966  textbook. 
Canes  and  Materials  on  Family  Law,  p.  303. 
cites  as  Its  leading  case  on  the  subject  of 
support  McGuire  v.  McGuire.  167  Neb. 
228.  59  N.W.  2d  336  (1953).  This  was  a  Ne- 
braska case  Involving  the  wife  of  a  well-to- 
do  farmer.  During  her  marriage  of  34  years, 
the  plaintiff  testified  she  had  been  a  "duti- 
ful and  obedient  wife"  who  had  "worked  In 


the  fields,  did  outside  chores,  cooked  and  at- 
tended to  her  household  duties  .  .  .  raised  as 
high  as  300  chickens,  sold  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  used  the  money  to  buy  clothing,  things 
she  wanted,  and  for  groceries."  Her  husband 
did  not  tolerate  any  charge  accounts.  He 
would  give  her  only  small  amounts  of  money 
and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  had  not 
given  her  any  money  nor  provided  her  with 
clothing  except  a  coat  a  few  years  previous. 
The  house  had  no  bathroom,  bathing  facili- 
ties or  Inside  toilet  and  no  kitchen  sink. 
Water  was  secured  from  a  well.  The  fur- 
nace had  not  been  In  good  working  order 
for  5  or  6  years.  The  furniture  was  old,  and 
the  defendant  vjas  driving  a  1929  Ford 
equipped  with  a  heater  which  did  not 
operate. 

The  District  Court  had  required  the  hus- 
band to  pay  for  certain  items  In  the  nature  of 
Improvements  and  repairs  to  the  house  and 
for  furniture  and  appliances  for  the  house- 
hold In  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. They  had  ordered  the  defendant  to  pur- 
chase a  new  automobile  with  an  effective 
heater,  required  that  his  wife  be  entitled  to 
pledge  the  credit  of  the  defendant  for  "neces- 
saries of  life."  and  awarded  a  personal  allow- 
ance In  the  amount  of  $50  a  month. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  overturned 
the  ruling,  stating: 

".  .  .  to  maintain  an  action  such  as  the  one 
at  bar,  the  parties  must  be  separated  or  liv- 
ing part  from  each  other. 

"The  living  standards  of  a  family  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  household,  and  not  for 
the  courts  to  determine,  even  though  the 
husband's  attitude  toward  his  wife,  according 
to  his  wealth  and  circumstances,  leaves  little 
to  be  said  In  his  behalf.  As  long  as  the  home 
Is  maintained  and  the  parties  are  living  as 
husband  and  wife  it  may  be  said  that  the  hus- 
band Is  legally  supporting  his  wife  and  the 
purpose  of  the  marriage  relation  is  being  car- 
ried out.  Public  policy  requires  such  a  hold- 
ing. It  appears  that  the  plaintiff  Is  not  devoid 
of  money  in  her  own  right.  She  has  a  fair- 
sized  bank  account  and  is  entitled  to  use  the 
rent  from  the  80  acres  of  land  left  by  her  first 
husband.  If  she  choses.  ..." 

Foote.  Levy,  and  Sander  commented  on  the 
McGuire  case  as  follows  (p.  308)  : 

".  .  .  although  factual  situations  like  that 
depicted  In  McGuire  are  probatoly  not  uncom- 
mon, there  is  a  dearth  of  reported  decisions. 
Why  is  this  so?  This  dearth  of  decisions,  cou- 
pled with  the  results  of  cases  like  McGuire, 
helps  to  explain  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  scope  of  a  man's  legal  duty 
to  support  his  wife  and  children  while  the 
family  is  united.  Such  support  statutes  as 
there  £ire  characteristically  unhelpful,  and 
the  extent  of  his  obligations  is  commonly  in- 
ferred from  the  results  in  other  types  of  liti- 
gation, such  as  divorce  proceedings,  parents' 
suits  under  Dram  Shop  statutes  for  a  child's 
death  or  injury,  wrongful  death  actions,  and 
criminal  prosecutions  or  allied  proceedings 
for  nonsupport   .   .   .    (emphasis  added)." 

In  a  District  of  Columbia  case  the  court 
did  allow  separate  maintenance  to  a  wife  who 
was  In  fact  living  a  separate  life  although  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  her  husband.  The 
court  went  on  to  state  that  such  situations 
should  be  given  careful  scrutiny  so  as  to 
discourage  litigation  between  husbands  and 
wives  who  are  actually  living  together,  al- 
though there  was  no  language  In  the  statute 
that  would  have  precluded  granting  main- 
tenance to  women  actually  living  with  their 
husbands.  Clements  v.  Clements,  DC.  Mun. 
App.  184  A.  2d  195  (1962). 

In  a  review  of  cases  listed  In  the  annotated 
California  code  we  found  no  support  cases 
Involving  an  Intact  family. 

A  recent  Yale  Law  Journal  article  sums  It 
up  as  follows: 

"The  reluctance  of  courts  to  lnt«rfere  di- 
rectly In  an  ongoing  marriage  relationship 
U  a  standard  tenet  of   American  jurispru- 


dence. As  a  result,  legal  elaboration  of  the 
duties  husbands  and  wives  owe  one  another 
has  taken  place  alniost  entirely  In  the  con- 
text of  the  breakdown  of  the  marriage — 
either  voluntary  breakdown  througii  separa- 
tion, desertion,  or  divorce,  or  involuntary 
breakdown  through  incapacitation  or  death, 
Any  legal  changes  required  by  the  equal 
rights  amendment  are  thus  unUkeiy  to  have 
a  direct  impact  on  day-to-day  relationships 
within  a  marriage,  because  the  law  does  not 
currently  operate  as  an  enforcer  of  a  par- 
ticular code  of  relationships  betueen  husband 
and  wife.  {The  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  A 
Constitutional  Basi.'i  for  Equal  Rights  for 
Women,  Brown.  Emerson,  Falk,  and  Freed- 
man.  80  Yale  L.J.  943,  1971.)  " 

ALIMONY 

The  only  nationwide  study  of  alimony  and 
child  support  was  niade  by  the  Support  Com- 
mittee of  the  Family  Law  Section.  American 
Bar  Association  In  1965.  when  Mrs.  Una  Rita 
Quenstedt,  then  chairman  of  the  Support 
Committee,  and  Col.  Carl  E.  Winkler,  form- 
er chairman  of  the  .Support  Committee,  made 
a  survey  of  .575  domestic  relations  court 
Judges,  friends  of  the  court,  and  commis- 
sioners of  domes-tic  relations  (Monograph 
No.  1).  This  study  indicates  that  alimony 
Is  awarded  in  a  very  small  percentage  of 
cases.  Three  of  the  Judge.s  surveyed  made  the 
following  comments  (p.  3)  : 

A  California  Judge:  "In  this  county  per- 
manent alimony  is  given  in  less  than  2^",  of 
all  divorces,  and  then  only  where  the  mar- 
riage has  been  of  long  duration,  and  the  wife 
IS  too  old  to  be  employable,  the  wife  is  111. 
particularly  if  the  .husband's  behavior  was  a 
contributing  cause,  [or)  other  highly  unusual 
factors  exist.  Temporary  alimony  is  given, 
pendente  lite,  or  for  some  portion  of  the  in- 
terlocutory period  in  less  than  lOTr  of  all 
divorces,  chiefly  to  give  the  wife  a  breathing 
space  to  find  employment," 

A  Nevada  Judge:  "A  healthy  young  woman 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  on  indefinitely 
living  on  alimony.  Her  outlook  is  more 
healthy  and  her  life  a  good  deal  more  full 
as  an  active  member  of  the  community  and 
not  as  a  kept  woman." 

A  Massachusetts  Judge:  "The  whole  prob- 
lem is  one  of  complete  frustration  since  no 
middle  class  person  can  actually  afford  di- 
vorce. Our  only  consolidation  is  that  public 
welfare  supplies  the  balance  but  this,  of 
course,  means  that  the  taxpayer  Is  assuming 
the  parental  burdens.  Alimony  In  and  of 
Itself  is  not  too  great  a  problem  as  nearly 
90 '"r  of  the  petitioners  waive  it  " 

The  Foote.  Levy,  and  Sander  textbook  on 
family  law  (referred  to  above)  found  ali- 
mony "Infrequently  sought  and  even  less 
obtained." 

Furthermore,  alimony  Is  not  usually 
awarded  without  regard  to  the  wife's  ability 
to  support  her.self.  The  wife's  capacity  Uj  earn 
was  taken  Into  account  by  98'7  of  the  Judges 
in  the  Quenstedt-Wlnkler  study,  .Apparently 
this  Is  the  genera!  rule,  American  Jurispru- 
dence states:  'In  determining  the  amotun  of 
permanent  alimony  the  court  should  consider 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  wife  and  the 
extent  of  her  opportunltv  to  work."  24  Am 
Jur  2d  633 

The  precedent  cases  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia list  the  following  as  factors  In  deter- 
mining alimony  or  maintenance:  duration 
of  the  marriage,  ages  and  health  of  the  par- 
ties, respective  financial  positions,  both  past 
and  prospective,  wife's  contribution  to  fam- 
ily support  and  property  ownership,  needs  of 
the  wife,  husband's  ability  to  contribute, 
interest  of  society  in  preventing  her  from 
becoming  a  public  chartre.  Butler  v.  Butler, 
DC.  App.,  239   A,   2d  616    il968). 

The  last  seems  to  be  a  very  Important  cri- 
teria. In  a  1966  case  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a  grant  of  $50 
alimony  made  by  the  lower  court,  solely  on 
finding  that   the  wife  was  not  likely  to  be- 
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coiie  a  public  charge.  In  this  case  there  were 
no  children  and  the  v,-\ie  had  net  earnings 
of  5279.37  a  month.  Her  husband's  net  earn- 
injs  were  $389  a  month,  McEachnie  \\  Mc- 
Ea}hnie.  DC   App.,  216  A.  2d  169  il966i  . 

n  a  separate  maintenance  case   the  Dls- 

:t  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  said:  "We 

not  agree  that  the  wife's  financial  sltua- 

Is  neither  a  defense  nor  a  limiting  fac- 

m  defining  the  husband's  duty.  The  pur- 

of  maintenance  is  to  prevent  the  wife 

becoming  a  public  charge  and  not  to 

'.allze  the  husband."  Foley  v.  Foley,  DC. 

n    App.   184  A.  2d  853   (1962). 

he  California  marriage  dissolution  stat- 

provldes  with   respect   to  support   that: 

.  .  .  the  court  may  order  a  party  to  pay 

the    support    of    the    other    party    any 

and  for  such  period  of  time,  as  the 

rt  may  deem  Just  and  reasonable,  having 
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regard  for  the  circumstances  of  the  respec- 
tive parties,  including  the  duration  of  the 
marriage,  and  th<-  ability  of  the  supported 
spouse  to  engage  in  gainful  employment 
without  interfering  with  the  interests  of  the 
children  of  the  parties  in  the  custody  of  such 
spouse  .  .  .  (Annotated  California  Code — 
Civil  Cede  Section  4801). '• 

As  early  as  1926  a  California  court  gave 
great  weight  to  a  wife's  capacity  to  earn,  even 
though  the  wife  had  phlebitis  and  could  not 
be  ou  her  feet.  The  court  .'^aid: 

".  .  .  where  the  ex-husband  Is  earning 
wages  by  dally  labor,  a  trial  court,  in  award- 
ing alimony,  should  not  do  so  in  a  sum  in- 
ducing Idleness  on  the  part  of  the  ex-wlfe, 
Lambom  v.  Lamborn,  80  CA.  494.  251  P.  943 
(1926)." 

In  1948  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
denied  alimony  to  a  wife  married  36  years 
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who  had  reared  8  children.  She  had  no  prop- 
erty or  other  source  of  Income  and  no  trade. 
Her  husband  worked  as  a  laborer  smd  earned 
from  $40  to  $47  per  week.  The  Judge  said: 

"E>efendant  has  no  ability  to  earn  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  own  support  and  main- 
tenance .  .  .  and  has  no  ability  to  pay  fur- 
ther  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
plaintiff  or  for  her  attorney's  fees  or  court 
costs  herein.  Webber  v.  Webber,  33  C.  2d  153 
199  P.  2d  943  (1948)." 

CHILD    SUPPOBT 

"With  respect  to  child  support,  the  data 
available  Indicates  that  {jaymenta  generally 
are  less  than  enough  to  fumlah  half  of  the 
support  of  the  children.  The  following  chart 
of  weekly  payments  was  submitted  by  a 
Michigan  court  In  1965  (Quenstedt-WUikler 
study)  : 


6  Of  more 


JIO  w 
12.  5Q 

15.00 
17.50 


$16.00 
20.00 
24,00 
24.00 


$22.00 
27.50 

33.00 
35.00 


$24.00 
30.00 
36.00 
42.00 


$24.00 
30.00 
36.00 
45.50 


$24.00 
30.00 
36.00 
45.50 


Weekly  net 
income' 


6  or  more 


$80 $20.00  $24.50 

$90 21.60  27.00 

$100 22.00  30.00 

$120 24.00  36.00 


$40. 00 
45.00 
45.00 
54.00 


$48. 00 
54.00 
60.00 
72.00 


$52. 00 
58.50 
70.00 
84.00 


$52.00 
63.00 
75.00 
84.00 


'  Alter  dedjctions  for  (ncome  tax.  F.I  C.*.,  hospitalization,  life  insurance,  union  due?,    aid  retirement  plan  payments. 
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ven  these  small  payments  are  frequently 

not  adhered  to.  One  court  commented: 

However  we  find  that  In  the  great  num- 

of  cases  we  are  unable  to  adhere  to  the 

hirt   because   of  excessive   amounts   of    fi- 

clal    obligations    and    limited    earnings; 

In  many  cases  the  man  has  more  than 

family." 

.  Florida  Judge   replied  to   the  question 
upport: 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  we  in  this  circuit, 
15  I  sic  I  per  week  per  child  if  the 
husband  is  able  to  pay  that  sum,  and  in- 
that  amount  proportionate  to  the 
and  faculties  where  husbands  take 
hotie  pay  exceeds  $5,000  per  year.  In  short, 
In  order  for  a  man  to  remain  employed 
produce  Income  he  must  have  for  hlm- 
somethlng  beyond  bare  necessities," 
Pennsylvania  Judge  commented:  "The 
Sutiport  Court  usually  sets  the  amount  of 
a  sipport  order  at  the  highest  figure  the  de- 
feridant  seems  capable  of  paying.  Even  then 
amount  is  usually  not  enough  to  support 
wife  and  children  on  a  minimal  basis." 
response  to  the  survey  question  'What 
of  the  father's  Income  Is  normal- 
illotted  for  child  support?  " — 27  ';  of  the 
qges  allot  2b'^o  or  less  of  the  father's  in- 
34':  of  the  Judges  allot  between  26- 
of  the  father's  income:  25  --  of  the 
dges  allot  between  34-50  ^^  of  the  father's 
come. 

iidele   Weaver.   President   of   the   National 

tlon  of  Women  Lawyers,  said  In  her 

testimony  on  the  equal   rights  amendment 

Subcommittee    No.    4    of    the    House 

Ju|lclary  Committee  In  1971: 

.  .  But  the  p>olnt  is  that  in  actual  prac- 
,  Mr.  Wiggins,  you  know  that  most  Judg- 
its  for  child  support  allow  such  minimal 
of  $15  a  week,  $25  a  week,  $30  a  week. 
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that  we  know  that  the  mother  Is  giving  at 
least  half  of  or  close  to  half  of  the  support; 
the  mother  is  actually  fulfilling  a  coextensive 
duty  of  support  to  the  child  (p.  296  of  the 
report  of  hearings  i ." 

In  a  survey  referred  to  In  Foote.  Levy,  and 
Sander,  page  937,  made  in  Maryland  and  Ohio 
In  the  early  30's,  In  half  the  cases  the  weekly 
alimony  and  support  payments  were  between 
$5  and  $9  per  week  (equivalent  to  *1I  6.5  and 
$20.97  In  today's  dollars).  The  median  was 
$33  per  month  'equivalent  to  $76.89  today). 

.\  divorced  woman  In  Elyrla.  Ohio  wTltes 
that  she  is  a  c!erk-t>-plst  working  fuUtlme 
with  a  take  home  pay  of  $310  per  month. 
Her  former  husband  Is  employed  fulltlme  as 
a  carpenter,  earnlne;  overtime.  The  court 
awarded  her  $15  per  xeek  for  each  of  two 
children.  Her  husband  Is  $410  behind  in  pay- 
ments, which  she  Is  unable  to  collect.  The 
children  have  not  had  dental  care  for  two 
years,  and  she  finds  It  dlflicuU  to  buy  books, 
proper  food,  and  clothing  for  the  children. 
It  is  obvious  her  husband  Is  not  contributing 
half  the  support  of  the  children,  let  alone 
supporting    his   former    wife. 

The  average  cost  at  1969  prices  of  rearing 
a  child  in  a  two  child  urban  family  with 
both  parentis  present  range,  according  to 
Department  of  .Agriculture  e.stimates.  from 
$1,400  per  year  on  a  low-cost  budget  in  the 
north  central  area  of  the  US.  to  $2,100  per 
year  on  a  moderate-cost  budget  in  the 
south.*  In  a  divided  family  with  the  mother 


ei 
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•Information  from  .Agricultural  Research 
Service.  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Re- 
search Division.  TJS.  Dept.  of  Agriculture — 
excerpt  from  Family  Economics  Review, 
December  1970  and  Talk  by  Jean  L  Pennock 
at  the  47th  Annual  .Agricultural  Outlook 
Conference,  February  18.  1970. 


working  food  costs  would  be  higher,  and 
there  would  be  added  child  care  costs.  Witl 
the  earnings  of  women  averaging  60  per- 
cent those  of  men,  women  who  work  to  sup- 
port their  children  are  contributing  by  and 
large  more  than  their  proportionate  share, 
even  when  fathers  comply  fully  with  awards. 

COLLECTION    OF    ALIMONY    AND    CHILD    SUPPORT 

The  only  information  we  could  locate  on 
collection  of  support  money  are  reported  by 
Nagel  and  Weitzman  In  "Women  as  Liti- 
gants" (Hastings  Law  Journal,  November 
1971).  The  following  table  from  their  article 
is  based  on  data  gathered  by  Kenneth  Eck- 
hardt  from  a  sample  of  fathers  who  were 
ordered  to  pay  some  child  support  in  a 
divorce  decree  In  a  metropolitan  county  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  In  1955.  Row  1  shows 
that  within  one  year  after  the  divorce  decree, 
only  38  percent  of  the  fathers  were  In  full 
compliance  with  the  support  order.  Twenty 
percent  had  only  partially  complied,  and  in 
some  cases  partial  compliance  only  consti- 
tuted a  single  payment.  Forty-two  percent 
of  the  fathers  made  no  payment  at  all.  By 
the  tenth  year,  the  number  of  open  cases 
had  dropped  from  163  to  149  as  a  result  of 
the  death  of  the  father,  the  termination  of 
his  parental  rights,  or  the  maturity  of  the 
children.  By  that  year,  only  13  percent  of 
the  fathers  were  fully  complying,  and  79 
percent  of  the  fathers  were  in  total  non- 
compliance. Row  5  shows  the  percentage  of 
nonpaylng  fathers  against  whom  legal  action 
was  taken,  including  those  taken  or  Insti- 
gated by  welfare  authorities: 


Full  Partial  No 

Number  of     compliance     compliance     compliance 
open  cases        (percent)        (percent)        (percent) 


Nonpaving 

fa'hors 

aga(nst  whom 

legal  action 

was  taken 

(percent) 


Full  Partial  No 

Number  of    compliance    compliance    compliance 
open  cases        (percent)        (percent)       (percent) 


Yea  s  S( nee  court  order: 


163 
163 
161 
161 
160 


38 
28 
26 
22 
19 


20 
20 
14 
U 
14 


42 
52 

60 
67 
67 


19 
32 

21 
18 
9 


6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9 

10 


158 
157 
155 
155 
149 


17 
17 
17 
17 
13 


12 
12 
8 
8 
8 


71 
71 
75 
75 
79 


Nonpaying 
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against  whom 

legal  action 

was  tal<en 

(percent) 
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CRIMINAL    NONSTJPPORT    STATUTES 

Although  In  practically  all  States  hus- 
bands can  be  held  criminally  liable  for  non 
support  of  wife  and  children,  most  States 
require  that  the  wife  or  children  be  in  "desti- 
tute or  necessitous  circumstances"  or  with- 
out adequate,  sufficient,  or  reasnable  means 
of  support.  The  Uniform  Desertion  and  Non- 
Support  Act  provides  that  the  refusal  to  sup- 
port must  be  without  lawrful  excuse  and  wil- 
ful and  that  the  wife  or  children  under  16 
must  be  in  "destitute  or  necessitous  circum- 
stances" (the  Uniform  Act  and  most  State 
laws  are  applicable  to  mothers  who  refuse 
to  support  children  under  16) . 

As  in  other  criminal  proceedings,  guilt 
must  be  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
State.  The  defendant  Is  entitled  to  a  Jury 
trial.  This  type  of  statute  is  used  extensively 
in  welfare  cases,  mothers  often  being  required 
to  file  complaints  under  criminal  non  sup- 
port statutes  as  a  condition  of  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance.  In  some  States  the  public  wel- 
fare authorities  are  authorized  to  file  the 
complaints.  The  extent  of  use  or  usefulness 
in  other  situations  is  not  known.  Wisconsin, 
the  scene  of  the  study  on  collection  above, 
has  a  criminal  non  support  statute  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  Uniform  Act. 

NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  TO  HAVE  THi:  FACTS 

The  prevalence  of  mistaken  Ideaa  about  a 
husband's  responsibility  for  support  of  wife 
and  children,  which  have  been  reinforced  by 
opponents  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
are  a  great  disservice  to  the  nation,  particu- 
larly to  its  women  and  young  girls.  Many 
young  women,  relying  on  the  belief  that  mar- 
riage means  financial  security,  do  not  pre- 
pare themselves  vocationally.  Parents  and 
counselors  act  on  this  false  assumption  in 
advising  girls  about  their  future. 

The  latest  survey  Indicates  that  27%  of  the 
women  who  entered  into  teenage  marriages 
more  than  20  years  before  the  survey  are  di- 
vorced as  compared  with  14  percent  of  the 
women  who  were  older.*  Our  young  womcQ 
and  their  parents  and  teachers  should  be 
apprised  of  the  facts  about  alimony  and  child 
support  and  likelihood  of  divorce  In  teenage 
marriages.  Perhaps  more  of  them  would  pre- 
pare themselves  vocationally  and  wait  until 
they  are  older  for  marriage. 

Far  more  facts  are  needed  as  to  awards  of 
alimony  and  child  support,  the  factors  con- 
sidered by  Judges  In  making  the  awards,  and 
the  degree  of  enforcement  of  awards  made. 
More  Information  is  needed  as  to  why  awards 
are  not  better  enforced  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  means  available,  particularly  the  crim- 
inal non  support  statutes.  The  effects  of  a 
Wisconsin  statute  putting  restraints  on  re- 
marriage of  persons  not  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  lawful  dependents  need 
to  be  studied.  Even  small  studies  in  indi- 
vidual communities  that  could  be  made  by 
women's  groups  or  law  school  students  might 
lead  to  larger  more  representative  studies  by 
organizations  with  larger  resources. 

The  lack  of  rellat>le  information  illustrates 
once  again  that  we  will  not  have  a  whole 
society  equally  concerned  with  women's  and 
children's  welfare  until  many  more  women 
are  in  positions  to  Influence  the  spending  of 
research  funds  and  the  making  and  enforc- 
ing of  laws. 

Effects  of  Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  Pres- 
ent Laws  and  Their  Enforcement 
Par  from  resulting  in  diminution  of  sup- 
port rights  for  women  and  children,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  could  very  well  result  in 
greater  rights.  A  case  could  be  made  under 
the  equal  rights  amendment  that  courts  must 
require  divorced  spouses  to  contribute  in  a 
fashion  that  would  not  leave  the  spouse  with 


•  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Social  and  Economic  Variations 
in  Marriage.  Divorce,  and  Remarriage.  1967: 
P-20,  No.  223. 


the  children  In  a  worse  financial  situation 
than  the  other  spouse. 

The  belief  that  alimony  laws  permitting 
alimony  to  wives  wotUd  be  invalidated  by  the 
courts  rather  than  extended  to  men  is  not 
supported  by  any  legal  authority  or  the 
legislative  history.  The  legislative  hlstorv 
clearly  indicates  the  Intent  of  the  propon'- 
ents  In  Congress  to  extend  alimony  to  men 
in  those  States  now  limiting  alimony  to  wom- 
en. Furthermore,  In  view  of  Judges'  preoc- 
cupation with  keeping  women  from  becoming 
public  charges,  It  seems  almost  certain, 
shoiad  a  State  legislature  fall  to  extend  to 
men  a  law  limiting  alimony  to  women,  that 
a  Judge  would  extend  the  law  to  men  rather 
than  invalidate  it.  If  any  Judge  should  in- 
validate the  law,  it  Is  clear  that  legislatures' 
concern  for  keeping  women  from  becoming 
public  charges  would  be  sufficient  to  enact 
a  new  law  applying  equally  to  men  and 
women. 

The  drafting  of  divorce  and  support  laws  cf 
those  States  where  it  Is  required  by  the  equal 
rights  amendment  could  be  an  opportunity 
to  bring  the  law  Into  line  with  reality.  Models 
without  distinctions  based  on  sex  already 
exist  In  the  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Act  and  the  Model  Penal  Code.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws.  1155 
E.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637. 

The  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act 
provides  for  maintenance  to  be  paid  from  one 
spouse  to  the  other  if  the  spouse  seeking 
maintenance  lacks  sufficient  property  to  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  needs  and  is  unable  to 
support  himself  or  herself  through  appro- 
priate employment  or  for  the  custodian  of  a 
child  whose  condition  or  circumstances  make 
it  appropriate  that  the  parent  not  seek  em- 
ployment outside  the  home.  The  amount  and 
duration  of  payments  for  maintenance  are 
to  be  determined  after  the  court  considers 
the  financial  resources  of  the  party  seeking 
maintenance,  the  time  necessary  to  acquire 
sufSiCient  training  to  enable  the  party  to  find 
appropriate  employment,  the  standard  of 
living  established  during  the  marriage,  the 
duration  of  the  marriage,  the  age  and  physi- 
cal and  emotional  condition  of  the  spouse 
seeking  maintenance,  and  the  ability  of  the 
spouse  from  whom  maintenance  is  sought 
to  meet  his  or  her  own  needs  while  making 
maintenance  payments. 

In  summary,  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  not  deprive  women  of  any  enforceable 
rights  of  support  and  It  would  not  weaken 
the  father's  obligation  to  support  the  family. 
Because  It  would  require  complete  equality 
of  treatment  of  the  sexes.  It  might  be  used 
to  require  that  the  spouses  in  divided  families 
contribute  equally  within  their  means  to  the 
support  of  the  children  so  that  the  spouse 
with  the  children  is  not  bearing  a  larger 
share  of  the  resptonsibillty  for  support  than 
the  other  spouse. 

The  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  was  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11126  in  1963  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's  CX>mmlS6lon  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  whose  chairman  was  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Miss  Margaret  Hlckey  was 
the  first  chairman,  followed  by  Senator 
Maurine  B.  Neuberger.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  G. 
Gutwllllg  is  its  third  chairman.  CouncU 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
serve  without  compensation  for  an  indeter- 
minate period.  One  of  the  Council's  primary 
purposes  Is  to  suggest,  to  arouse  public 
awEireness  and  understanding,  and  to  stimu- 
late action  with  private  and  public  institu- 
tions, organizations  and  indlvldtials  working 
for  improvement  of  conditions  of  special  con- 
cern to  women. 

Tlie  views  expressed  by  the  Council  can- 
not be  attributed  to  any  Federal  agency. 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIR  COSTS 

Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President,    S.    976, 
which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 


89  to  4  last  November,  is  now  under 
consideration  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Int€rstat>e  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
As  I  understand  it,  we  may  learn  next 
week  just  what  the  will  of  that  commit- 
tee is  regarding  this  proposed  legislation. 
As  one  who  struggled  through  the 
lengthy  hearings  which  produced  the 
bill,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  I 
have  a  special  fondness  for  it. 

Nor  should  it  be  surprising  when  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  e.xcellent  analysis  of 
the  bill  which  Sylvia  Porter,  the  syndi- 
cated (X)lumnLst,  made  recently,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
published  in  the  Washington  Evemng 
Star  of  March  6,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  under- 
line some  of  the  commenus  Miss  Porter 
made; 

For  example,  she  pomts  out  thai 
while  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  .'-tandards 
wiiich  would  reduce  auto  repair  costs 
these  standards  must  meet  an  economic 
test. 

That  is,  no  standard— in  effect,  no 
manufacturing  dictate — could  be  made 
if  the  overall  cost  saving.-^  to  consumers 
would  not  be  greater  than  ihe  possible 
increased  cost  of  the  modification  of  the 
auto. 

Mr.  President,  American  motorists  to- 
day spend  an  estimated  $5  billion  for 
repairs  wliich  would  be  needless  if  cars 
were  not  designed  to  be  so  fragile.  That 
is  the  out-of-pocket  cost  for  insurance 
compames  and  consumers.  It  does  not 
include  the  frustration  attendant  on  loss 
of  worktime.  repeated  trips  to  the  shop, 
and  general  upset  when  a  prized  pos- 
session is  marred. 

Another  .section  of  the  bill  which  I 
think  will  be  of  great  value  to  consum- 
ers IS  title  III,  which  provides  for  a  pilot 
program  of  diagnostic  centers  This  is 
aimed  at  correcting  several  problems  ir- 
ritating— and  costing — con.sumers. 

Such  centers  would  be  used  to  over- 
come the  shortage  of  skilled  mechanics, 
in  that  the  machinery  could  make  diag- 
noses of  which  many  mechanics  are  in- 
capable today. 

They  would  help  lessen  the  out-and- 
out  fraud  which  has  made  many  con- 
sumers sj>end  hundreds  of  dollars  "for  re- 
pairs which  simply  were  not  needed. 

They  would  be  the  "peare-of-mind" 
centers,  as  Miss  Porter  says,  which  would 
reassure  consumers  that  work  done  and 
paid  for  was  properly  done.  Thus,  they 
would  feel  the  money  was  well  spent, 
and  that  the  car  was  safe  to  take  back  on 
the  road. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prone,  in  this 
body,  to  pr(x;laiming  that  one  piece  of 
legislation  or  another  is  "the  most  press- 
ing" before  Congress.  I  will  restrain  my- 
self in  light  of  that  knowledge.  But  I 
cannot,  nonetheless,  downgrade  tlii.s  bill. 
It  is  an  extremely  important  meas- 
ure— which  can  save  consumers  billions 
of  dollars  with  relatively  little  govern- 
ment outlay.  It  can  alleviate  frustration 
and  give  peace  of  mind. 

In  short,  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  conclude,  overwhelmingly, 
that  it  should  pass  in  a  form  close  to 
that  in  which  it  left  the  Senate. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

i'rom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar.  6. 

1972) 
I  itTB  Monet's  Worth — Cltting  Auto  Repair 

Costs 

I  By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Amor.g  the  mere  than  500  consumer  pro- 

:tion  bi'.is  before  Congress  is  legislation  to 

down  the  high  auto  repair  expenses. 
riie  b;U  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  No- 
ber.  is  :n  a  House  c:j.-nni;ttee  awaiting 
■arance  for  a  fuU  vote  by  the  House — 
despite  opposi'.ion  from  the  White 
use,  the  auto  manufacturers  and  others. 
believed  to  have  a  good  chance  of  be- 
ning  law  In  1972. 

iVith  this  law,  the  Federal  guvernmer.t 
uld  take  a  first  step  into  the  cciiplex  and 
bled  held  of  auto  repairs.  The  govern- 
nt  already  is  heavily  Involved  in  the 
ty  aspects  of  automobile  design.  A  run- 
tr  into  auto  repair  costs  is  logical  ai.d 
.•itable. 

The   Motor  Vehicle  Information  and   Cost 
ings   Act.   sponsored   by  Sen.   Warren   G. 
nuson,   D-Wash    and   Sen.   Philip   Hart, 
Mich,  would: 

Authorize  the  Department  of  Tran?por- 

lon  to  set  rules  tD  reduce  propertv  dam- 

and  repair  costs  resulting  from  minor — 

frequently    costly — cra.^hes.    The     rules 

require  manufacturers  to  build  stur- 

r.  more  crash-resistant  cars.  By  so  doing. 

standards  would  sharply  red\ice  your  col- 

n  Insurance  premiums,  cut  the  deducti- 

amounts  you  have  to  pay.  also  substan- 

y   le.ssen   the    time   it    takes   to   get    your 

repaired, 

nly    design,    changing    costing    less    than 
over-all    amount    of    financial    benefits 
consumers  could  be  mandatory. 

Require    the    DOT    to    make  "a   compre- 

isive  study  of  the  methods  for  determining 

susceptibility  of  pa.=senger  motor  vehicles 

damage,  their  repair  costs  and  the  degree 

protection  provided  for  occupants  of  the 
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he  DOT  would  work  out  ways  to  inform 

public   of   Its  findings  a::d   the  facts  on 

susceptibility    of    tne    cars    to    dam^age, 

It  ability   to  withstand  crashes,  on  how 

able    the    cars   are.    how    easy    to    repair, 

.liar  vital   aspects— as  a  guide  which  we 

Id    use    when    buying    cars,    this    obvi- 

ly  would  be  a  major  spur  to  the  manufac- 

to    turn    out    sturdier    and     easier 

^per  to  repair  cars  —  eveii  before  the  fltid- 

were  .made  public. 

Provide  technical  assistance  and  up  to  90 
:ent  of  the  cost  to  states  to  set  up  a 
vork  of  automobile  "diagnostic  inspec- 
demonstration  projects"  which  would 
the  latest  automated  diagnostic  equlp- 
t  to  Inspect  cars  for  safety  features  and 
slon  control.  Again,  the  goal  would  be 
educe  your  costs  of  automobile  malnte- 

and  repair. 

used  car  owner  also  would  be  able  to 

the  peace  of  mind  of  a  "clean   bill  of 

:t>motive  health" — or  have  a  center  of  this 

confirm  that  repairs  had  been  properlv 

Or  a  new  car  buyer  could  have  a  car 

out  before  he  made  a  final  decision 

y.  A  possible  future  offshoot  of  this  pro- 

in  could  be  a  system  of  Federal  stand - 

for  auto  Inspection  for  safety  and  air 

'Ion  problems. 

Prohibit  the  widespread  practice  of  set- 
back odometers    (mileage  Indicators)  — 
me  way  In  which  gypsters  In  the  lased- 
leld  are  defrauding  buyers  today. 
^MhlIe  at  least  17  states  have  laws  banning 
tampering,    that   leaves    a    lot    of 
ss  in  which  the  practice  is  Increasing. 

be  realistic  about  It,  there  is  no  sep- 
ng  the  laws  to  Increase  the  safety  of  cars 
to  reduce  repair  costs.  For  Instance,  as 
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of  this  Sept  1,  under  the  Federal  auto  safety 
law,  all  new  1973  cars  mu^t  be  equipped  with 
front  bumpers  wh.ch  can  withstand  crashes 
of  5  m  ph.  and  rear  bumpers  which  can  take 
2^2  m.p.h.  crashes  without  damage  to  the 
basic  safety  systems  and  without  injury  to 
passengers. 

Even  now,  one  major  auto  insurer  Is  grant- 
ing a  15  percent  discount  on  collision  In- 
surance for  any  car  which  is  built  to  sustain 
the.se  5  and  2- ,  m.p.h.  crashes. 

By  one  estimate,  if  all  cars  were  required 
to  be  capable  of  withstanding  a  10  m.p.h. 
rear  end  collision  with  another  car  or  a 
5  m.p.h,  collision  with  a  stone  wall,  we  would 
save  .$1  billion  a  year  in  Insurance  premiums 
alone. 

The  money-saving — as  well  as  the  safety — 
aspects  In  these  trends  are  nothing  short  of 
enormous. 


FORCED    BUSLNG    OF    SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  President  Nixon  made  a  long- 
awaited  announcement  of  his  views  on 
the  forced  basing  of  schoolchildren.  I 
found  the  results  extremely  disappoint- 
in?. 

During  a  series  of  close  votes  taken  re- 
cently m  the  Senat-e,  the  President  re- 
mained silent.  When  his  leadership  might 
have  meant  the  difference,  he  kept  his 
counsel.  I  can  only  say  that  what  he  gave 
the  American  people  last  night  was  too 
little  too  late. 

He  asked  Congress  to  grant  a  legisla- 
tive moratorium  on  all  future  busing. 
That  is  fine  and  good  for  the  children  in 
the  regions  outside  the  South  who  are 
threatened  by  the  prospect  of  future  bus- 
ing. But  once  again,  the  national  leader- 
ship has  turned  its  back  on  southern 
children  who  have  been  laboring  imder 
this  affliction  for  years. 

The  President's  speech  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  the  South  is  still  a  social 
laboratory  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I, 
for  one.  am  tired  of  .^^eemg  the  children 
of  Georgia,  black  and  white,  being  used 
a^  guinea  pigs  by  social  planners  in  HEW 
and  the  Federal  courts.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, the  President  is  content  to  let  this 
practice  continue 

President  Nixon  said  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  deserved  "serious 
consideration,"  but  that  he  had  decided 
against  that  route  because  it  would  take 
too  long.  This  indicates  to  me  that  the 
President  has  not  done  his  homework. 
The  recent  amendment  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds  in  Federal 
elections  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
March  23,  1971.  It  was  ratified  June  30, 
1971. 

If  a  similar  timetable  were  followed  in 
this  case,  we  could  have  a  corustitutional 
amendment  against  forced  school  busing 
by  the  end  of  the  summer.  If  President 
Nixon  would  place  the  full  prestige  and 
influence  of  his  OfSce  behind  such  an 
effort,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  next  fall 
we  could  resume  a  sane  and  rational 
search  for  quality  education. 

Furthermore,  the  last  several  consti- 
tutional amendments  have  taken  an 
average  of  between  10  and  11  months  to 
be  ratified.  So  when  the  President  says 
that  such  an  amendment  would  take,  at 
the  ver\'  least,  a  year  or  18  months  to 
ratify,  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  has 
been  misinformed. 


He  has  elected,  instead,  to  pursue  a 
legislative  remedy.  In  so  doing,  he  is 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Federal  judi- 
ciai-y  has  overruled  or  ignored  antibusing 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  time  and 
time  again.  So  the  remedy  which  he  holds 
out  may  very  well  be  no  remedy  at  all. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  here  and  now 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  children 
of  Georgia  who  are  already  under  court- 
enforced  busing  orders.  The  only  thing 
that  will  help  them  is  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  intend  to  keep  pressing  for 
that  solution. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  at  least 
taking  a  public  stand  against  busing  in 
principle.  I  endorse  his  goal  of  quality 
education  for  all. 

But  I  deplore  the  fact  that,  once  again, 
the  children  of  the  South  are  reduced  to 
the  status  of  second-class  citizens  in  this 
matter. 

President  Nixon  has  said,  in  effect,  that 
now  that  we  can  see  what  a  harmful 
thing  busing  is,  by  what  it  has  done  in 
the  South,  we  must  make  sure  that  it 
does  not  spread. 


KOREAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
1.  1972,  the  Korean  community  of  Chi- 
cago, which  numbers  more  than  10,000, 
celebrated  Korean  Independence  Day! 
This  year  marks  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  Korean  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  March  1,  1919. 

The  Korean  March  First  Independence 
Movement  proved  to  be  a  binding  force 
in  the  friendship  which  has  long  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  South 
Korea. 

Most  of  the  Koreans  in  Chicago  emi- 
grated to  this  country  within  the  last  20 
years,  and  In  that  short  time  they  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
commercial,  religious,  and  cultural  life 
of  the  city.  The  Korean  Association  of 
Chicago,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Yung  Joon  Chang,  deserves  special 
prai.se. 

Chicago  honored  the  anniversary  with 
a  city  council  resolution  designating 
March  1  as  Korean  Independence  Day  in 
the  city.  Governor  Ogllvle  held  cere- 
monies which  included  the  issuance  of  a 
proclamation  commemorating  the  day. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  from  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  our  fine  citizens  who  have  been  cele- 
brating Korean  Independence  Day. 


WOMEN    AND    TEENAGERS    ARE 
IMPORTANT,  TOO 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  admin- 
istration spokesmen  lately  have  been 
suggesting  that  our  unemployment  rate 
of  nearly  6  percent  is  not  so  important 
because  many  of  the  unemployed  are 
women  and  teenagers.  Somehow  an  un- 
employed woman  is  cause  for  less  con- 
cern than  an  unemployed  man. 

This  may  be  appropriate  in  choosing 
the  right  policies  for  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  disturbing  if  It  means  they 
are  trying  to  confuse  the  issue.  A  whole 
group  of  idle  workers  are  not  included 
in  the  unemployment  rate,  because  they 
no  longer  maintain  their  registration  at 
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employment  oflaces.  Other  workers  are 
forced  to  accept  part-time  employment 
because  the  economy  is  not  vital  enough 
to  provide  full-time  jobs  for  these  will- 
ing workers.  Women,  in  fact,  are  heads  of 
many  households.  Some  368,000  women 
household  heads  were  unemployed  in 
December  1971,  an  unemployment  rate  of 
52  percent  for  this  group. 

It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  economy, 
strong  as  it  is.  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
recover  from  the  slimip  we  have  been  in 
for  the  past  couple  of  years.  In  this  re- 
gard, Alice  M.  Rivlin  developed  a  useful 
analysis  of  administration  statements  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  15.  I 
believe  that  all  Senators  will  find  it 
helpful.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Qxtestions  Abottt  the  Administra- 
tion's Line — Unemployment  as  an  Issitz 
IN  the  Election 

(By  Alice  M.  Rlvlln) 
One  might  have  expected  tinemployment 
to  be  among  the  simplest  and  most  compre- 
hensible Issues  of  the  election  campaign.  A 
high  unemployment  rate  means  that  the 
economic  machinery  is  not  functioning  prop- 
erly, right?  That's  bad  for  the  Incumbents, 
because  they  are  in  charge  of  keeping  the 
machine  runiUng.  What  could  be  simpler 
than  that? 

But  to  no  one's  surprise  the  administra- 
tion does  not  see  It  this  way  and  has 
launched  a  multi-pronged  verbai  onslaught 
designed  to  diffuse  the  unemployment  Issue 
and  make  it  a  lot  more  complicated.  The 
administration's  argument  reminds  one  of 
the  old  story  about  the  man  who  returns  a 
borrowed  pot  to  the  owner  with  the  state- 
ment: I  deny  that  It  Is  broken;  anyway.  It 
is  not  my  fault,  because  it  was  already  broken 
when  you  gave  It  to  me;  and  furthermore 
I've  done  everything  I  could  to  fix  It.  The 
administration's  line  on  unemployment  goes 
something  like  this;  (1)  unemployment  is 
not  as  serious  a  problem  as  It  might  seem 
because  maiiy  of  the  unemployed  are  women 
and  young  people;  (2)  anyway,  unemploy- 
ment Is  not  our  fault,  because  It  was  a  nec- 
essary consequence  of  winding  down  the 
war;  and  (3)  we  are  doing  everything  either 
we  or  the  Democrats  can  think  of  to  fix  It 
up. 

Administration  spokesmen,  of  course,  do 
not  actually  say  that  imemployment  is  not 
serious — on  the  contrary  "We  recognize  that 
unemployment  Is  a  serious  problem,"  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  Chairman  Herbert 
Stein  told  the  Press  Club  last  month.  "At 
the  same  time,'"  he  continued,  "It  would 
be  a  travesty  to  call  It  a  disaster  or  to  com- 
pare the  situation  with  the  Great  Depression. 
This  is  especially  true  when  it  is  recognized 
that  In  1971.  48  per  cent  of  all  unemploy- 
ment was  accounted  for  by  people  aged  16 
to  24  and  another  23  per  cent  by  females  25 
years  of  age  and  older."  Without" saying  why, 
Dr.  Stein  left  the  clear  Implication  that  un- 
employment of  women  and  young  people  is 
less  serious  than  the  unemployment  of  ma- 
ture men.  He  also  pointed  out  that  a  lot  of 
young  people  are  not  In  the  labor  force — as 
though  that  eased  the  plight  of  those  that 
were — and  that  some  of  those  counted  as 
looking  for  work  were  also  In  school. 

Dr.  Stein  is  right,  of  course,  that  a  higher 
proportion  if  the  unemployed  are  women 
and  young  people  than,  say,  a  decade  or  two 
ago.  This  Is  partly  because  there  are  pro- 
portionately more  women  and  young  people 
In  the  labor  force  than  there  used  to  be,  but 
It  Is  mostly  because  unemployment  rates 
for  these  groups  have  gone   up   relative  to 


those  of  experienced  men.  Both  phenomena — 
the  Increase  In  women  and  young  people  In 
the  labor  force  and  the  relative  rise  in  their 
unemployment  raie.s — have  been  taking  place 
gradually  over  the  years.  Tliey  are  not  fea- 
tures of  the  current  recession. 

The  administration's  apparent  contention 
Is  that  unemployment  of  women  and  young 
people  does  not  cause  as  much  pain  and  suf- 
fering as  unemployment  of  mature  males 
because  other  people  do  not  depend  on  their 
Incomes.  But  this  is  only  partly  true.  Many 
women,  especially  black  women,  head  fam- 
ilies, and  so  do  many  men  under  25.  The  23- 
year-old  married  man  with  a  new  baby  and 
no  assets  to  fall  back  on  may  feel  his  \mem- 
ployment  more  keenly  than  his  father.  There 
is  also  psychological  damage.  The  young 
person  who  can't  find  work  may  end  up 
pretty  discouraged  with  himself  and  society. 
Even  loss  of  a  part-time  Job  may  be  serious, 
^  if  It  means  dropping  out  of  school. 
•  Wives  tend  to  earn  less  than  their  hus- 
bands, but  that  does  not  mean  that  no  one 
depends  on  their  incomes.  The  black  family 
which  is  finally  making  It  because  both  hus- 
band and  wife  work  may  feel  just  as  desper- 
ate about  the  payments  on  the  house  or  the 
car  when  the  wife  is  out  of  work  as  when 
the  husband  is. 

In  any  case,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
not  so  much  a  measure  of  economic  pain  and 
suffering — the  poverty  rate  Is  a  more  sensi- 
tive indicator  of  that — as  a  measure  of  the 
health  of  the  economy.  It  Is  also  probably  a 
pretty  accurate  proxy  for  the  way  people  feel 
about  the  economy,  which  Is  why  it  matters 
in  elections.  If  Jobs  are  hard  to  get.  people 
know  about  It.  They  worry  about  their  own 
Jobs;  they  postpone  the  vacation  or  the  ad- 
dition on  the  house  or  the  store.  It  may 
not  matter  much  to  their  state  of  mind 
whether  the  particular  person  they  heard  was 
out  of  work  was  Sam's  father,  or  Harry's  wife 
or  Aunt  Sue's  oldest  boy. 

The  second  argument — that  tinemploy- 
ment is  attributable  to  de-escalation  of  the 
war — is  a  recurrent  theme  in  the  President's 
speeches.  "We  all  know  why  we  have  an  un- 
employment problem,"  he  told  the  Nation 
on  August  15.  "Two  million  workers  have 
been  released  from  the  armed  forces  and 
defense  plant.s  because  of  our  success  in 
winding  down  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Putting 
those  people  back  to  work  is  one  of  the 
challenges  of  peace  .  .  ."  "It  Is  obvious."  he 
repeated  In  his  last  economic  message,  "that 
the  unemployment  problem  has  been  inten- 
sified by  the  reduction  of  over  two  million 
defense-related  Jobs  .  .  ."  And  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  address,  he  pointed  out  again 
■'that  if  the  more  than  two  million 
cause  unemployment — vaguely  reminiscent 
of  Marxist  theories  that  a  capitalist  .sv-stem 
needs  imperialism  to  maintain  prosperity — 
are  not  stressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dents Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  the 
single  reason  that  they  are  not  very  accurate 
economics. 

The  attrlbutloii  of  the  unemployment  to 
military  cutbacks  implies  that  defense  ex- 
penditures create  employment  and  that 
other  government  expenditures  do  not.  But 
there  is  no  basis  for  this.  If  the  administra- 
tion had  fully  offset  drops  in  military  spend- 
ing with  Increases  in  civilian  programs,  the 
de-escalation  need  not  have  created  any  ag- 
gregate unemployment  at  .all,  although  there 
would  have  been  local  difficulties  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  defense  and  civilian 
employment  might  have  been  concentrated 
In  different  places. 

In  fact,  however,  prior  to  August  1971,  the 
administration  deliberately  pursued  a  policy 
of  not  offsetting  the  military  cutbacks  fully 
with  Increases  In  civilian  spending.  They 
were  consciously  holding  down  total  govern- 
ment spending  In  order  to  create  slack  In 
the  economy  and  reduce  the  Inflation.  It  was 
not  an  Implausible  policy,  althotigh  the  hu- 
man  costs   were   botmd    to   be   high.   Many 


economists  thought  at  the  time  that  It 
would  be  worth  creating  some  unemploy- 
ment in  order  to  lower  the  rate  at  which 
prices  were  rising. 

However,  the  p>ollcy  did  not  work.  Unem- 
ployment rose  all  right,  but  the  Inflation 
stubbornly  refused  to  subside.  Finally,  In 
August  1971,  the  administration  abruptly 
ch.mged  its  strategy,  began  fighting  infla- 
tion directly  with  wage  and  price  controls, 
and  started  to  use  the  budget  to  stimulate 
rather  than  cool  off  the  economy  In  view  of 
this  history  It  would  be  far  more  accurate 
to  attribute  current  unemplriyment  to  a 
well-intentioned  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  fight  inflation  without  price  controls, 
than  to  attribute  It  to  de-escalatloii  of  the 
war. 

The  third  argument — we  are  doing  every- 
thing anyone  could  do  about  unemploy- 
ment— was  strongly  stated  by  Dr.  Stein  in 
his  remarkable  speech  to  the  Press  Club. 
"This  administration  has.  I  believe,  the  most 
powerful,  c^'imprcheii-sive.  coherent  program 
for  dealing  with  unemployment  that  any  ad- 
^■llni.'^tration  ever  had  .  .  .  We  are  running 
the  biggest  budget  deficit  ever,  except  for 
World  'War  II  .  .  .  We  have  the  most  com- 
prehensive price-wage  control  system  ever 
except  dviring  the  Korean  War  and  World 
War  II  .  .  .  We  have  suspended  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  dollar  .  .  ,  We  are  spend- 
ing this  year  about  $10  billion  for  manpower 
programs  and  unemployment  compensation 
.  .  ."  The  message  is:  you  Democrats  have  a 
lot  of  gaul  criticizing  u.';;  after  all.  we're 
playing  your  song  and  plii\-lng  It  louder  than 
you  ever  played  it  yourselves. 

This  recital  of  Republican  accomplish- 
ments boggles  the  mind — at  least  for  a  mo- 
ment. If  you  had  offered  100  to  1  odds  a  year 
ago  that  Stem  would  be  standing  before  the 
Press  Club  crowing  about  deficit  spending, 
devaluation,  and  comprehensive  price  con- 
trols you  would  ha\e  had  no  takers.  If  you 
had  predicted  that  the  Republicans  would 
actually  be  exaggerating  the  size  of  their 
deficit  you  would  have  evoked  the  sympa- 
thetic half-smile  that  people  reserve  for 
harmless  nuts 

But  look  carefully  at  that  whopping  S39 
billion  deficit  now  predicted  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  In  the  first  place, 
most  of  that  deficit  Is  a  result  of  the  sluggish 
economy,  not  a  response  to  It.  Tax  collections 
are  below  what  they  would  have  been  at  full 
employment  and  some  kinds  of  expenditures 
(such  as  unemployment  compensation)  are 
higher.  The  full  employment  deficit,  a  much 
better  measure  of  the  stimulative  efiect  ol  the 
federal  budget  on  the  economy.  Is  much 
smaller  i  S8  billion,  not  $39  billion)  and  very 
recent  In  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year 
the  government  actually  ran  a  small  full 
employment  surphis  Moreover,  the  full  em- 
ployment deficit  In  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  (January- June  1972>  is  at  least 
partly  accomplished  bv  pushing  expendi- 
tures that  would  normally  have  occurred  later 
Into  the  current  six  month  period.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ad.mtnlstratlon  ha.=  Indulged  in 
a  bit  of  calendar  reform — the  most  original 
budget  idea  since  Jiillus  Caesar'^ — and  has 
at  least  temporarily  abandoned  the  twelve 
m.onth  year  Thirteen  months  worth  of  public 
.isslstance  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
states  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  leaving 
only  eleven  payments  for  next  year  This 
maneuver  has  the  effect  of  making  this  year's 
deficit  look  bigger  (and  siext  year's  look 
smaller  1,  but  It  has  nn  real  economic  effect 
States  are  not  going  t  ■>  get  their  money  out  to 
poor  people  any  faster  than  they  would  have 
anyway.  Some  of  the  other  devices  used  to 
enlarge  the  current  deficit  seem  equally  un- 
likely to  have  any  real  economic  effect.  As 
George  Perry  put  It  Hi  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Econom.lc  Commltee  recently,  the  cur- 
rent "deficit  looks  to  be  about  10  parts  slack- 
Induced  ...  1  part  full -employment  deficit, 
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representing  a  noticeable  but  not  excessive 
push  on  the  economy;  and  1  part  hope, 
ptesentlng  estimates  of  expenditures  that 
;  never  materialize." 

the  administration  Is  Anally  using  the 

to   stimulate   the   economy    is    good 

s:  whether  they  are  pushing  hard  enough 

Ins  to  be  seen.  One  could  certainly  make 

for  creating  deficits  in  a  more  stlmulat- 

"^ay— giving  consumers  a  tax  break  rather 

investors  and  spending  more  on  pro- 

that  create  Jobs  directly,  such  as  public 

ce  employment. 

the  end.  of  course.  It  may  turn  out  that 

unemployment  Issue  is  really  very  simple 

all.    The    average    voter    Is    probably 

iher  interested  in  nor  influenced  by  the 

struck-John   arguments   of   the   econo- 

:s.   If  he  has  the  gut  feeling — based  on 

per!  onal    observation,    unemployment    rates, 

1  whatever  evidence  comes  to  his  notice — 

the  economy  is  moving  forward  he  will 

for  Mr.  Nixon;    and   if  he  doesn't,  he 
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TAJT,   Mr.   President,  the  Sun- 
State  of  Florida  was  the  scene  of 
1968  Republican  Convention,  and  the 
which   the  Republicans   re- 
there  was  far  different  from  the 
ic^ord  in  Chicago.  The  positive  outlook 
people  of  Florida  provided  a  great 
to  ignite   the  first  campaign  of 
'  Nixon  for  the  Presidency, 
have  again  provided  the  cam- 
momentum    by   giving   President 
an  impressive  87-percent  margin. 
President   Nixon   has   been   a   reform 
and    the   reforms    which   he 
are  of  a  most  fundamental  na- 
and  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 

people, 
.■ever,  it  has  become  evident  that 
cars  is  not  long  enough  for  an  ad- 
to  bring  about  the  reforms 
are  needed. 

January  22.  President  Nixon  out- 

hls  "Six  Great  Goals"  for  a  domes- 

)rogram.  These  goals  are  the  goals 

we  aU  share  and  they  are  indica- 

of  the  energy  and  dedication  with 

this  administration  has  taken  up 

Nation's  problems.  This  was  an  am- 

program.   But  it  is  a  program 

required  the  understanding  and 

of  the  American  people,  and  It 

ing  that  support. 

Nixon  has  brought  renewed 
in   the  Presidency.   He   has 
that  he  is  a  man  of  his 
a  President  who  shuns  the  closed 
approach  and  deception  of  previous 
The   President    has   a 
of  keeping  liis  promises  to  the 
people, 
know  that  the  President  cannot 
ish  all  of  his  goals  in  a  4-year 
He  has  received  the  overwhelm- 
:  upport  of  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
and  Florida.  I  believe  this  trend  will 
(.  The  American  people  will  not 
:uce  performance  with  mere  promise, 
they  will  not  replace  a  man  who  has 
the  high  road  in  presidential  af- 
with  those  who  have  become  mired 
swamp  of  the  Everglades. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
irtlcle    published    in    the    Sunday, 
5,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Case  fob  Reelecting  the  President 
Precisely  four  years  ago  this  week.  The 
Enquirer  became  perhaps  the  first  metro- 
politaii  newspaper  in  America  to  give  Its 
unqualified  endorsement  to  Richard  M,  Nixon 
as  the  nation's  37ih  President. 

On  March  10.  1968.  the  New  Hampshire 
primary — then,  as  now,  the  first  official  sam- 
pling of  pollt.cal  opinion  of  the  election 
year — was  still  several  days  away.  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  of  New  York  loomed  as  a 
presidential  aspirant  of  sizable  resources  and 
boundless  energy.  Michigan's  George  W.  Rom- 
ney,  once  regarded  as  something  of  a  front- 
runner  for  the  Republican  presidential  nom- 
ination, had  removed  hlnvself  as  an  active 
candidate  only  10  days  earlier.  The  inten- 
tions of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California 
remained,   at   the  time,  still   undefined. 

As  events  turned  out.  our  faith  in  Mr. 
Nixon's  political  prowess  was  Justified:  He 
won  not  only  the  New  Hampshire  primary, 
but  also  the  other  significant  tests  of  pre- 
conventlon  opinion.  He  went  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  with  a  clear  major- 
ity committed  to  his  nomination.  And  he 
emerged  from  the  fall  election  with  301  Elec- 
toral College  votes  (to  191  for  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  Democrat,  and  46  for  George 
C.   Wallace.  American   Independent). 

It  Is,  with  sinular  confidence,  therefore, 
that  The  Enquirer  renews  its  endorsement  of 
Mr.  Nixon  for  renomination  and  re-election. 

We  do  so  in  the  conviction  that  President 
Nixon  has  more  than  measured  up  to  the 
trust  that  his  nomination  and  election  four 
years  ago  represented.  More  Important,  we 
do  so  in  the  belief  that,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  anyone  could  have  imagined,  he  has 
presided  over  an  administration  that  refuses 
to  be  held  captive  to  past  policies,  past  prej- 
udices and  past  errors. 

Out  of  precisely  such  a  spirit  was  born  the 
Peking  visit  from  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  Just 
returned — unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
audacious  initiatives  of  the  postwar  era. 

The  first  word  that  Mr,  Nixon  intended 
such  a  trip  struck  most  of  America  like  a 
thunderbolt.  Yet  to  reread  Mr.  Nixon's  public 
pronouncements  about  China  and  about  his 
overriding  determination  to  build  a  genera- 
tion of  peace  was  to  see  such  a  mission  as  all 
but  inevitable.  It  was  the  prudence  of  state- 
craft that  told  Mr  Nixon  and  his  counselors 
when,  exactly,  the  initiative  could  and  should 
be  undertaken.  The  magic  moment,  as  it  de- 
velops, came  I^st  summer  It  rouid  not,  most 
experts  agree,  have  come  earlier;  and  very 
possibly,  it  could  have  been  delayed  indefi- 
nitely if  Mr.  Nixon  had  not  recognized  the 
singular  opportunity  that  world  events  had 
put  into  his  hands 

Paralleling  his  new  approaches  to  Peking 
has  been  Mr.  Nixon's  equally  audacious  Ini- 
tiatives with  respect   to  the  S<:>viet  Union. 

The  best-informed  opinion  on  the  subject 
suggests  that  the  United  Slates  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  on  the  brink  of  a  significant,  far- 
ranging  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic arms — an  agreement  that  carries  the 
hope  of  relieving  both  sides  of  at  least  part 
of  the  crushing  burden  of  the  strategic-arms 
race. 

Both  the  Nixon  foreign-policy  Initiatives — 
from  beginning  to  end — underscore,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  usefulness  of  experi- 
ence in  the  White  House.  At  critical  Junc- 
tures of  history,  neither  good  Intentions  nor 
bluster  nor  even  uncommon  cleverness  is  an 
adequate  substitute. 

Richard  M  Nixon  goes  before  the  electorate 
again  this  year,  accordingly,  with  the  experi- 
ence he  took  Into  the  1968  campaign  signifi- 
cantly enhanced.  No  actual  or  potential  rival 
can  match  the  e.xpertlse  that  two  decades  on 
the  world  stage  have  given  him. 


On  the  domestic  scene,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
shown  himself  to  be  Just  as  unfettered  by  the 
rhetoric  and  the  sloganeering  of  the  past. 

Hence,  he  has  put  before  Congress  a  revo- 
lutionary new  welfare-reform  program  that. 
In  his  Judgment,  can  bring  order  out  of  the 
disaster  that  public  welfare  has  become. 

He  has  similarly  advanced  a  far-ranging 
program  of  revenue  sharing,  the  goal  of 
which  is  reversing  the  inexorable  tr«nd  to- 
ward the  amassing  of  more  and  more  deci- 
sion-making authority  In  Washington  and 
depriving  the  American  people  of  a  voice  In 
shaping  their  own  destinies. 

Finally,  he  has  challenged  every  element 
m  the  nation's  economic  life  to  put  personal 
ambition  aside  and  to  work  together  for  the 
vital  national  goals  of  controlling  Inflation, 
increasing  productivity,  curbing  unemploy- 
ment and  making  American  technology  once 
mofe  the  envy  of  the  world. 

The  United  States,  from  Its  earliest  mo- 
ments of  life,  has  been  a  nation  of  free  de- 
bat*,  and  It  has  been  from  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas  that  widely  supported  policies  and 
programs  emerge.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  era  that  Mr.  Nixon's  opposition  In 
Congress  has  shrunk  from  debating  the  sig- 
nificant initiatives  Mr.  Nixon  has  put  before 
the  nation  and  treated  them  instead  to  the 
slow  death  of  inattention,  all  the  while  la- 
menting the  problems  they  were  conceived  to 
help  solve. 

Mr.  Nixon's  reelection  we  believe,  will  be  a 
mandate  to  the  practitioners  of  politics  as 
usual  to  end  the  filibuster  of  silence  and  to 
accord  the  Nixon  administration's  bold  do- 
mestic initiatives  the  widespread  discussion 
and  debate  they  merit. 

Y'et  another  measure  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
achievements  of  the  last  3 ',2  years  has  been 
the  continuing  deescalatlon  of  the  'Vietnam 
war— the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  di- 
visive In  the  nation's  history. 

Every  war  in  human  history  was  Instantly 
endable  provided  one  side  or  the  other  was 
prepared  to  capitulate.  But  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Southeast  Asia  Is  being  liquidated 
without  capitulation.  And  those  who  lament 
about  the  pace,  those  who  suggest  that  the 
principles  for  which  the  U.S.  commitment 
was  undertaken  have  lost  their  validity. 
would  do  well  to  ponder  the  analysis  of 
columnist  Stewart  Alsop  In  the  Febriiary  14 
Issue   of   Newsweek: 

"For  this  country  to  deny  (the  South  Viet- 
namese 1  the  means  (to  defend  themselves), 
thus  forcing  a  Communist  regime  on  them, 
would  be  an  act  of  crass  betrayal,  the  crown- 
ing tragedy  of  a  tragic  war,  and  a  long  fare- 
well to  all  our  greatness." 

No  American  who  ponders  that  truism, 
none  who  looks  beyond  Election  Day  to  the 
years  In  which  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  world,  can  fall,  we  believe, 
to  see  the  soundness — Indeed,  the  inevitabil- 
ity— of  what  Mr.  Nixon  has  undertaken  in 
Vietnam. 

There  is  evidence  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread understanding  of  Mr.  Nixon's  goals 
in  the  world  In  the  striking  circumstance 
that  today's  debate  about  Vietnam  proceeds 
with  nothing  of  the  fury  that  characterized 
It  four  short  years  ago.  Public  figures— both 
In  and  out  of  the  administration — can  now 
speak  publicly  without  being  hooted  off  the 
platform  And  the  threats  to  paralyze  entire 
cities  as  a  means  of  calling  attention  to  the 
views  of  Ideological  minorities  has  simply 
ceased  to  be  an  aspect  of  the  American  scene. 
These,  we  are  convinced,  are  significant 
and  far-reaching  accomplishments — imagin- 
ative and  productive  initiatives  for  peace  and 
security  abroad  and  Innovative  answers  to 
the  worrisome  social  and  economic  Issues 
that  plague  us  at  home. 

The  record  Is  one  that  not  only  commends 
Mr.  Nixon's  renomination  and  reelection,  but 
commands  them  as  well. 
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CAM— THE  SECOND-CHANCE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  CAM  Academy, 
an  innovative  community-controlled 
school  on  Chicago's  West  Side. 

Founded  by  the  Christian  Action  Min- 
istiT  in  1967,  CAM  Academy  serves  as  a 
high  school  to  approximately  150  stu- 
dents each  year,  most  of  whom  are  drop- 
outs from  the  public  school  system. 
Failures  in  the  public  school  system, 
these  students  found  in  the  CAM  Acad- 
emy an  opportunity  to  begin  a  new  lease 
on  life.  In  its  first  2  years,  the  academy 
sent  an  astounding  65  percent  of  its 
graduates  to  college. 

But  CAM  Academy  is  not  only  a  high 
school  for  droix)Uts;  it  is  also  an  inno- 
vative educational  experience  which 
merits  close  attention.  While  pro'viding 
an  invaluable  service  to  its  community's 
young,  the  Academy  is  seeking  to  define 
and  resolve  the  problems  of  urban  educa- 
tion by  developing  new  educational 
structures,  methods,  and  curriculum  con- 
tent which  would  provide  an  effective 
and  meaningful  education  for  inner-city 
students. 

Since  the  problems  we  are  facing  in 
urban  education  today  have  reached 
crisis  proportions,  I  feel  CAM  Academy's 
story  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  describing  the  academy  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Second-Chance   Academy — Chicago   School 

FOB   Dropouts   Sends   65   Percent   of  Its 

Grads  to  College 

Michael,  a  19-year-old  West  Side  Chlcago- 
an,  is  always  running  late  and  there's  good 
reason  for  it.  Since  he  was  15,  he's  had  a 
part-time  night  Job  to  help  support  his  fam- 
ily. He  has  two  younger  brothers  and  four 
younger  sisters  and  there's  no  father  In  the 
home.  He  and  his  mother  are  the  only  work- 
ing members  of  the  famUy.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago  he  was  a  high  school  student,  but  public 
schools  don't  take  too  kindly  to  students  who 
are  always  late  for  class.  In  fact,  In  Michael's 
high  school,  a  student  could  be  late  only 
three  times  before  he  Is  expelled.  Michael  was 
an  easy  mark  for  this  rule.  He  was  expelled 
and  because  his  mother  could  never  afford  to 
take  time  off  from  work,  Michael  was  out  for 
over  a  month.  By  that  time,  he  was  so  far  be- 
hind In  his  studies  that  he  simply  never 
returned. 

For  six  months  Michael  dldnt  do  much  of 
anything  except  work  and  shoot  pool  with  his 
friends.  But  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  one  day  a  buddy  told  him  about  CAM 
(Christian  Action  Ministry)  Academy  in  the 
West  Garfield  Park  area  in  which  he  lives 
where  he  could  finish  school  in  six  months 
and  get  a  college  scholarship.  The  school  was 
cool,  the  buddy  assured  him.  People  there 
didn't  bug  you  about  being  late.  In  fact>they 
didn't  bug  you  about  much  of  anything.  It 
was  all  up  to  you.  Tou  could  take  any  classes 
you  wanted.  You  could  smoke  in  class  and 
there  weren't  so  many  kids  In  a  class  that 
no  one  had  time  for  you.  This  sounded  like 
a  good  Idea  to  Michael.  He  was  no  longer  a 
kid.  He'd  been  out  there  and  he  sure  didn't 
need  a  school  where  he  was  going  to  be 
treated  like  a  kid.  He  investigated  CAM.  He 
compared  It  to  public  school  and  he  liked 
what  he  saw.  "It's  not  strict  here,"  he  says 
now.  "There  are  fewer  kids  and  classes  are 
not  so  early."  In  public  school.  Michael  only 
had  45  minutes  for  lunch  and  three  minutes 


between  classes.  "That  waa  a  drag."  he  says. 
"I  mean  like.  45  minutes  Is  not  enough  time 
for  lunch  and  If  one  of  your  classes  was  on 
the  far  side  of  the  building,  you  had  to  run 
like  everything  to  make  the  next  class." 

The  best  thing  about  CAM,  according  to 
Michael ,  Is  the  way  everybody  takes  so  much 
time  with  you.  "Like  the  classes  are  small 
and  no  matter  what  you  want  to  ask  any 
teacher  they  take  the  time  to  listen  and  help 
.you."  Another  thing  he  likes  Is  the  freedom. 
"You're  free  here.  You  can  use  your  own  lan- 
guage, so  it's  not  hard  to  express  yourself  to 
a  teacher.  In  public  school,  the  teachers  were 
so  busy  correcting  your  English  aU  the  time 
that  you  forgot  what  you  wanted  to  say.  So 
you  Just  didn't  say  anything  after  a  whUe." 
He  feels  good  about  himself  since  he  began  at 
CAM,  "You  can  ask  teachers  about  anything 
here — personal  things.  Jobs,  anything,  and 
they  understand  and  they're  honest  with  you 
so  you  dont  feel  like  the  dirty  end  of  a  stick. 
You  can  smoke,  play  cards  on  your  lunch 
hour,  play  a  radio  on  free  time  and  vou  can 
be  In  one  class  and  ask  to  go  to  another  and 
you  can  go.  They  encourage  you."  Michael 
wants  to  go  to  college  and  studv  business  ac- 
counting and  through  CAM  he  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cooperative  work  study  program  at 
a  downtown  business. 

Willie  Henry.  17,  Is  another  CAM  student. 
His  story  Is  not  so  dlflferent  from  Michael's, 
but  Willie  is  more  on  his  own.  His  parents 
are  down  South  and  he  comes  from  a  family 
of  13  children.  "We  didn't  have  a  lot  of 
money,"  he  says,  "but  we  made  It  I  want  to 
be  somebody.  I  think  I  want  to  be  a  lawyer. 
In  order  to  get  a  good  Job,  vou  got  to  be 
experienced."  Willie's  ailing  "father  hasn't 
worked  In  eight  years  and  his  mother  has 
rented  rooms  to  feed  her  large  family.  Willie's 
hopes  for  his  future  are  high  but— because 
of  CAM — they  are  not  unrealistic.  He  likes 
to  write  stories  and  ;zets  extra  credit  for  his 
writings  at  CAM.  "The  teachers  here  talk 
your  language.  They  don't  Just  act  like  they're 
your  elders.  Y'ou  can  tell  them  things."  " 

Michael  and  Willie  live  In  Chicago's  West 
Garfield  Park  area,  a  "desolate  wasteland." 
as  one  newsman  described  it.  and  the  scene 
of  several  major  race  riots.  Living  a  meaning- 
ful life  there  Isn't  easy,  even  for  adults.  The 
pressures  of  poverty,  poor  housing  and  high 
crime  weigh  heavily  on  reslder;ts  Dropping 
out  of  school  is  almost  a  way  of  life  for  most 
of  the  youth.  Unable  to  find  a  better  life  In 
the  streets,  a  large  number  of  young  people 
turn  to  crime. 

CAM.  a  black,  self-help  organl7atlon  of  13 
area  churches,  was  started  In  1967  to  chanp:e 
this  pattern  of  life.  CAM'S  program  has 
worked  and  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
major  re.search  studies  and  has  received 
funding  from  more  than  20  major  founda- 
tions In  the  country. 

In  the  first  two  years,  65  per  cent  of  CAM 
Academy  graduates  went  on  to  college,  ac- 
cording to  research  findings  by  University  of 
Illinois  professor.  Dr.  Maurice  Eash.  The  stu- 
dents have  written  two  books.  Look  What's 
Happening,  Baby  and  /'m  An  Artist.  Baby. 
both  of  which  have  been  published  and  are 
for  sale  across  the  city.  They  have  also 
written  and  produced  their  own  play  based 
on  the  life  of  Malcolm  X. 

The  subjects  taught  at  the  academy  are 
similar  to  thofe  taught  In  public  schools. 
except  that  CAM  offers  photography  and  has 
plans  to  ofler  black  drama  and  dance.  The 
major  difference  between  the  academy  and 
public  schools  Is  thu  Informality  of  the  class 
structure.  CAM  Instructors  are  sure  this  In- 
formality Is  the  reason  for  their  high  In- 
cidence of  success  with  students.  Larry  Ross, 
the  math  Instructor,  explains:  "We  don't  use 
texts.  Just  sheets.  One  sheet  done  means  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  for  a  student" 
Each  sheet  completed  means  a  student  has 
learned  an  entire  mathematical  concept.  "I 
first  try  to  find  out  what  they  don't  know  and 
work  from  there  in  a  progressive  learning 


method  '  They  also  have  math  tests  on  which 
they  are  allowed  to  cheat  so  that  no  one  is 
afraid  of  tests  "Thev  are  learning  and  mas- 
tering concepts  at  the  same  lime  so  that  thev 
have  something  In  their  control,"  says  Ros.s 

Students  sit  in  class  smoking,  wearing 
hats,  slacks  or  anything  else  thev  want  The 
learning  i.s  up  to  them  and  most  of  them 
meet  the  challenge  "We  have  so  much  per- 
sona! freedom."  says  one  student,  "that  'h« 
other  stuff  come^  easy." 

An  English  classroom,  decorated  with  wall 
posters  of  major  black  writers.  Including 
James  Baldwin,  provides  the  setting  for  in- 
formr.l  sessions.  The  use  of  texts  is  minimal 
and  most  of  the  reading  material  is  wel'- 
known  fiction  by  leading  black  writers  Most 
of  the  students  write  fiction  and  poetry 
themselves  to  such  provocation,  tearher-sug- 
ge.sted  titles  as  "I  Was  A  Surker  For  Two 
Years"  and  "Why  Work''"  Their  stories  are 
typed  and  mimeographed  and  distributed 
among  the  other  students  for  reading  and 
critlcl.'^m. 

A  photography  class,  which  is  verv  popular 
w-uh  the  students,  was  a  completelv  stocked 
laboratory  for  film  developing  and  "printing 
Camera^s  are  Issued  to  students  for  a  $5  00  fee 
Said  Michael;  "You  can  get  a  camera  right 
away  for  a  fee— that's  to  keep  us  from  rip- 
ping them  off—"  he  adds  with  a  smile  "and 
we  bring  the  film  bark  and  develop  and  print 
It  ourselves," 

A  Social  Science  class  features  such  things 
as  mock  trials  supervised  bv  actual  lawvers 
from  the  community  and  nearbv  colleges  who 
donate  their  time  to  Instructing  stiidents  on 
the  way  a  real  court  room  work.s  Often  they 
deal  with  controversial  cases  that  are  actu- 
ally being  tried  in  courts  or  else  they  contrive 
a  case,  "Having  them  do  It  this  way,"  says 
Portls.  "helps  them  to  understand  how  and 
why  court  decisions  are  made,"  There  is  also 
a  science  class  In  which  students  do  experi- 
ments that  relate  to  their  actual  environ- 
ment. For  instance.  In  one  class  meeting, 
they  were  given  some  oregano  to  trr  to  deter- 
mine from  their  own  experiences  w'hat  It  was 
Most  of  them,  naturallv.  thought  It  was 
"grass."  but  after  testing  it  bv  smell  taste 
and  even  trying  to  smoke  It,  thev  were  able  to 
draw  other  conrluslons.  The  students  reach  a 
high  level  of  achievement  and  thev  do  it  in  a 
short  time,  "We  try  to  encourage  them  to 
reach  for  the  sky,"  says  Portls,  "We  make  col- 
lege available  by  getting  them  a  financial 
package  an.d  keeping  up  with  them  during 
their  entire  stay  to  make  sure  thev  are  happy 
and  correctly  placed"  Rev  David"  T  Nelson, 
pastor  of  the  community's  Bethe!  Lutheran 
Church,  and  a  founding  member  of  CAM, 
says:  "The  academy  has  given  a  sense  of  hope 
to  children  who  have  had  tragedv.  It  is  a  way 
for  them  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  their  lives 
for  the  second  time,  -nie  organization  has 
also  added  a  vitality  to  church  life  in  the 
community" 

CAM  1.S  not  a  do-pood  organization  but  a 
black,  self-help  acfion  group  which.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  acr.demy  operates  two  day  care 
centers,  and  adult  education  and  clerical 
training  programs.  A  black  business  project 
Includes  the  formation  of  a  small  business 
Investment  corporation.  CAM's  emplovment 
center  places  more  than  100  persons  weekly. 
Its  housing  plan  includes  the  purchase  of  29 
sites  for  building  apartments  and  a  youth 
exchange  program  assists  In  sending  vouths 
to  African  and  European  countries  for  sum- 
mer projects.  The  Rev,  Albert  Mensah.  dy- 
namic convenor  of  CAM  and  a  native  of 
Ghana,  helps  with  the  youth  exchange  ar- 
rangements to  Africa.  There  Is  a  community 
recreation  program  and  a  unique  religious 
plan  which  wUl  replace  some  church  build- 
ings with  apartment  houses,  day  care  facili- 
ties, ecumenical  centers,  shops  and  theaters. 

CAM  describes  Itself  as  a  "tuned-in, 
turned-on,  brand-new  school  for  drop-outs  'n 
push-outs,"  but  a  more  poignant  description 
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comfcs  from  former  student  Josh  Fleming 
Jr.,  who  now  attends  Columbia  College  of 
Conimunicatlons : 

Drop  out 

Not  me,  baby 

I  go  to  CAM 

I  do  something  like  nobody  can 

This  is  a  school  where  you 

Can  do  what  you  can  do 

This  is  a  boss  school 

Like  nobody  ever  seen 

But  only  one  thing 

It  is  the  only  one 

Can  you  dig  it,  man? 
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ARTHUR   KRAMER   ORGANIZES   SE- 
NIOR   CITIZENS     FOR     ENVIRON- 

ALENTAL    CLEANUP 

NX.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
mil  ions  of  Americans  are  acutely  aware 
of  tie  need  to  improve  the  environment. 
Throughout  the  country  they  are  devis- 
ing new  imaginative  ways  for  creating 
and  mamtaining  a  clean  environment. 

I  regularly  see  fresh  e.xamples  of  the 
Am  jrican  spirit  at  work  as  our  citizens 
takii  on  the  task  of  great  importance  to 
all  (if  us. 

Ejrlier  this  month   I   read   an  Asso- 
ciated   Press    report    in    the    Houston 
Chrpmcle  about  the  project  of  Arthur 
,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  mobilizing 
senior  citizens  of  his  city  on  behalf 
t  clean  environment.  Mr.  Kramer's 
effoh  IS  typical  of  the  contributions  be- 
made  by  citizens  of  all  ages  to  the 
of  a  cleaner  world.  His  dedication 
shoiiid  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  storj"  of  Mr.  Kramers  work 
drinted  in  the  Record. 
Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
:ollows; 
THE  Elderly — Retired  Man  Has  "LrrTER 
Patrol"  Scheme 
.'tLLAS. — Arthur  Kramer,  67,  retired  federal 
eye,  has  his  own  idea  for  keeping  the  city 
Let  the  senior  citizens  do  it. 
plan  calls  for  the  org.tnization  of  litter 
patrols  which  would  give  Dallas  a  cleaner, 
attractive   environment   while    at    the 
time  providing  thousands  of  the  elder- 
ired  with  meaningful  Jobs.  The  patrols 
be  sponsored  by  social,  charitable,  or 
organizations  or  the  city  Itself. 
Kifemer  said  he  got  the  idea  while  walking 
In   his   own    Northeast    Dallas    neighborhood 
and    pausing    to    pick    up    unsightly    scraps 
of  piper,  cans,  bottles  and  other  debris, 

T  x>  many  f>eople  retire  v.';th  no  plan  for 
keep  ng  occupied,"  Kramer  says,  "A  lot  of 
then  just  walk  around  aimlessly  or  sit  at 
homi  I  doing  nothing.  And  a  large  percent.age 
of  tl  em  really  need  a  small  sotirce  of  addi- 
tion.! income  to  supplement  social  security 
or  p(  nslon  checks." 

Krtmer  would  recruit  his  antilltter  army 
senior  citizen  clubs,  arming  each  fighter 
a  large  bag  bearing  seme  apprcprlate 
otlonal  message. 

ippcse.    for    Instance,    a    large    grocery 

I  could  put  ihree  or  four  elderly  persons 

irk  circulating  within  a  radius  of  a  mile 

from  their  stores  to  keep  the  streets, 

and   vacant    lot,.-,   c'ean."   h^   si'^sests 

i;*ould  not  only  be  great  for  the  old  peo- 

;reat  for  the  community.  It  would  also 

great  public  relations  gimmick  for  the 
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doesn't  think  there  would  be  any  dlfli- 
findlng  recruits. 
•Li)ts  of  people  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 
I  thlpk.  for  a  small  monthly  fee.  says  *30  or 


so."    said    Drpjner     "There's    no    reason    for 

people  to  move  ctf  to  Florida  after  they  re- 
tire because  they  are  bored  There's  plenty 
they  can  do  right  here  at  home" 


THE  VANISHING  FAMILY  FARM— 
THE  CONGLOMERATE  GREEN 
GL'^NT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  13,  1972.  issue  of  the  Nation  con- 
tains an  editorial  by  Carey  McWilliams. 
author  of  "Factories  In  the  Field"  and 
other  books  on  farming  and  farm  labor, 
and  a  feature  story  by  George  Baker  and 
Ronald  Taylor.  Both  columns  emphasize 
that  if  the  traditional  family  farm,  small 
and  large,  is  to  be  given  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive, a  major  reordenng  of  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  priorities  is  in  order. 

Past  efforts  to  save  the  family  farm 
have  been  fmstrated.  because  of  our  fail- 
ure to  focus  on  the  policies  that  threaten 
the  economic,  social,  and  politica;  fabric 
of  all  rural  America.  That  giant  corpo- 
rations and  congloinerates  are  an  in- 
creasingly significant  economic  force  in 
rural  America  with  a  vast  impact  on  the 
lives  of  farmworkers  and  farmers  alike 
was  explored  extensively  during  Migra- 
tory Labor  Subcommittee  hearings  in 
California  in  January.  Both  colimins 
from  the  Nation  disctiss  the  issues  raised 
at  those  hearings. 

In  order  that  all  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  these  articles,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that"  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Conglomerate  Green  Giant 

I  By  George  L.  Baker 

and  Ronald  B.  Taylor) 

B.AKERSFiELD,  Calif  — Like  the  Tule  fog 
that  clings  to  the  nearby  Tehachapl  Moun- 
tains, the  name  Tenneco  has  settled  uncom- 
fortably over  California's  sfiuthern  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  the  richest  farming  area  in  the 
world,  producer  of  lOO  crops  annually  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  words  "agribusiness" 
and  "corporate  farming." 

Tenneco  is  the  :iew  kind  of  farmer,  the 
conglomerate  corporation  interested  in 
profits  and  expansion.  In  ten  years  it  has  be- 
come the  thirty-fourt'n  largest  corporation  la 
the  UnUed  States:  its  tentacles  reach  into 
manufacturing,  oil  and  natural  gas,  packag- 
ing and  shipbuilding  and  now  agriculture. 
Tenneco  has  assets  of  ,$4.3  billion  and  1970 
gross  revenues  of  .$2,5  billion.  Farming  and 
land  development  profits  hit  $22  million  in 
1970,  not  including  appreciation  on  the  1.8 
million  acres  of  land  it  farms  or  controls  in 
the  'Western  United  States, 

This  giant — Just  one  of  the  many  now  mov- 
ing into  agriculture — has  come  to  symbolize 
a  trend  that  is  clearly  troubling  many  farm- 
ers leveti  large  farmers),  and  Corn  Belt  Con- 
gressmen and  urban  liberals.  The  trend  has 
been  labeled  corporate  farming,  but  it  is  far 
more  than  that.  Corporate  farming  has  long 
been  a  way  of  life  in  California,  Florida  and 
other  states  Corporations  such  as  A.  Duda 
and  Sons  in  Florida,  the  J.  O.  Boswell  Co. 
and  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.  of  California 
have  been  •  •  •  received  m  farm  subsidies. 
But  they  were  essentially  farming  outfits, 
built  by  men  who  bet  their  dollars — and  the 
tax  dollars  they  received  In  subsidies — and 
their  sweat  on  the  weather  and  the  market. 
The  conglomerate  farmer  is  another  breed 
which  Includes  Purex.  United  Brands,  Amfac. 
and  Bangor  Punta  (a  Greenwich,  Conn,  con- 


glomerate that  owns  Smith  and  Wesson  Co. 
and  operates  Producers  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  a 
130,000-acre  farm  with  vast  cotton  allot- 
ments in  Arizona  and  California) .  The  Getty, 
Superior  and  Belridge  Oil  Companies,  all  re- 
cipients of  oil  depletion  allowances,  are  farm- 
ing 71,000  acres  of  fruits  and  nuts  In  Fresno 
and  Kern  Counties,  Tenneco  got  Into  farm- 
ing by  gobbling  up  one  of  the  old-style  cor- 
porate farms,  the  Kern  County  Land  Co. 

These  large  enterprises  have  their  princi- 
pal sources  of  profits  outside  agriculture, 
they  are  favored  by  tax  laws,  and  have  enor- 
mous amounts  of  capital  to  Invest  and  to 
manipulate  through  the  complexities  of  over- 
all proflt-and-loss  ledgers.  Such  conglomerate 
farmers  pose  a  threat  to  traditional  farming 
patterns  as  they  accelerate  the  economic 
winds  that  are  blowing  the  family  farmer 
off  his  land. 

In  California,  where  the  trend  seems  to  be 
moving  the  fastest,  some  experts  feel  thai  the 
crncentration  of  land  ownership  has  already 
shifted  beyond  the  point  of  no  return.  A 
Census  Bureau  study  revealed  in  1969  that 
2,926  farms  owned  a  total  of  24,925,220  acres 
of  farmland.  That  leaves  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  states  farmland  divided  up  among  the 
other  77.875  farms.  In  Kern  County,  196 
farms  own  3.3  million  acres  out  of  the'coun- 
ty's  total  farmland  of  3.8  million  acres.  Just 
to  the  north.  In  Kings  County,  the  pattern  of 
concentration  is  repeated  with  thirty-eight 
of  the  county's  1,109  farms  holding  533,667 
acres,  or  75  per  cent  of  total. 

This  concentration  of  land — I.e.,  power — 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  giants  was  the  subject 
of  recent  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  In  Call- 
fi-rnia.  The  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Sen. 
Adlai  E.  Steven.son  III  (D.,  Ill.i.  called  thlrtv- 
h\e  witnesses  who  painted  a  picture  that  is 
bleak,  if  viewed  from  the  small  farmer  atid 
operator's  perspective.  But  California's  agri- 
business spokesmen  seemed  unconcerned. 
Stevenson's  Invitations  to  California  Farm 
Bureau  president,  Alan  Grant,  and  to  Ten- 
neco's  agricultural  president,  Howard  P,  Mar- 
guleas  were  snubbed,  though  Grant  presented 
written  testimony  and  Marguleas  talked  pri- 
vately to  the  committee  counsel. 

No  one  at  the  hearings — Including  Senator 
Stevenson — could  define  a  family  farm,  and 
the  term  was  used  to  cover  every  farm  oper- 
ator from  the  small  immigrant  grape  grower 
to  the  5.000-acre  vineyard  operator  who  ran 
his  own  cold  storage  houses  and  packing 
sheds.  In  the  end,  the  Idea  of  the  family  farm 
was  held  to  be  sound,  as  a  social  Idea,  but  at- 
tempts to  describe  it  as  an  economic  fact 
engendered  more  heat  than  light. 

The  5.000-acr^  vineyard  owmer,  Peter  J. 
Dlvizich.  explained  in  testimony  how  Ten- 
neco and  the  Bank  of  America  had  shattered 
his  business  and  forced  him  Into  bankruptcv. 

In  1965  he  turned  to  Heggblade-Marguleas, 
Inc,  to  market  his  grapes.  H-M.  the  largest 
marketer  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  ac- 
quired by  Tenneco  two  years  ago.  Dlvizich 
said  that  after  a  year  he  fired  H-M,  but  the 
market  reverses  he  suffered  started  his  eco- 
nomic downfall.  'Within  two  years  the  Bank 
of  America  stepped  In  to  manage  the  farm 
and  his  debt  doubled  to  $9  million.  Later. 
the  bank  foreclosed  and  sold  the  property  to 
H-M.  after  H-M  gave  another  grower  $500,000 
to  withdraw  his  bid.  Dlvizich  sued,  charging 
that  Tenneco  and  the  Bank  of  America  had 
misnianased  his  properties  during  the  finan- 
cial downfall.  A  jury  agreed  and  awarded  him 
$400,000,  half  to  be  paid  by  Tenneco  and 
half  by  the  bank. 

When  Dlvizich  had  finished  his  testimony, 
Senator  Stevenson  remarked,  "That  was  a 
•vvonderful  story  until  1963;  It  sounded  like 
the  American  dream  fulfilled.  But  now  were 
finding  that  farmers  have  new  names,  like 
Tenneco  and  Dow  Chemical  and  Del  Monte." 
Tiie  irony  of  the  statement,  of  course,  is  that 
Dlvizich  himself  'A  as  a  large  operator  who  was 
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vertically  Integrated.  The  land  he  farmed 
had  been  owned  by  other,  presumably  less 
successful  farmers  who  had  sold  out.  'While 
Dlvizich 's  tale  is  graphic  evidence  that  no 
one  is  immune  to  the  perssure  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  it  also  reveals  some  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  thinking  that  surround 
tlie  words  "family  farm." 

What  Is  a  family  farm?  Is  It  a  160-acre 
vineyard  owned  by  a  father  and  son  who  have 
both  raised  their  families  on  the  land?  Is  It 
100,000  acres  owned  by  a  single  operator  who 
has  also  raised  his  family  close  to  the  land, 
if  not  right  on  it?  The  federal  government, 
primarily  through  the  Homestead  Act  and 
the  1902  Reclamation  Act,  decreed  tliat  160 
acres  was  an  Ideal  size.  The  multimillion- 
dollar  reclamation  projects  built  throughout 
the  Western  United  States  put  water  on  the 
land  with  the  specific  understanding  that 
those  who  benefited  would  not  own  more 
than  160  acres — or  320  acres  for  man  and 
wife.  All  lands  held  In  excess  of  the  acre- 
age were  to  be  sold. 

In  California,  such  laws  were  ignored  or 
manipulated.  The  result  was  a  huge  windfall 
to  large  landowners  who  could  technically 
"break  up"  their  land,  but  still  retain  con- 
trol over  the  operations.  The  sime  kind  of 
manipulation  goes  on  today  in  the  contro- 
versial crop  subsidy  programs.  The  $55,000 
limitation  has  not  blocked  million-dollar 
payments  to  some  large  growers. 

■The  whole  network  of  government  pro- 
grams and  subsidies  has  become  an  outrage- 
ous perv^erslon  of  national  policy,  and  only  a 
complete  overhaul  can  put  it  straight.  The 
Job  win  not  be  easy  in  any  case,  becaiise  of 
the  vested  power  built  up  over  the  years,  but 
it  will  become  more  difficult  as  the  power 
shifts  from  the  traditional  corporate  agribus- 
iness interests  to  the  conglomerates.  That 
shift  is  essentially  from  the  rural  farm  giants 
to  the  urbanized,  multinational  corporate 
power  structures. 

Tenneco,  with  Its  new  label,  "Sun  Giant." 
maintains  farm-to-market  control — growing, 
processing,  packaging,  promoting  and  mar- 
keting. No  Iowa  or  California  family  farmer, 
however  large,  can  compete.  Such  a  conglom- 
erate, bringing  millions  of  dollars  Into  play, 
can  take  losses  anywhere  along  its  vertical 
structure  and  convert  them  Into  economical- 
ly advantageous  farms.  In  Tenneco's  case,  the 
conglomerate  produces  within  Its  various  di- 
visions everj-thlng  needed  on  the  farm,  from 
tractors  to  fertilizers  and  packaging  mate- 
rials. (Company  spokesmen  deny  they  use 
any  of  their  own  products  except  tractors.) 

With  this  kind  of  leverage,  conglomerates 
are  about  to  destroy  the  traditional  farm 
auction  system,  the  competitive  free  market- 
ing processes  which  have  prevailed  through- 
out the  nation's  history.  Sheldon  L.  Greene, 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  lawyer  and 
advocate  of  land  reform,  said.  "The  result  of 
conglomerate  entry  into  agriculture  is  that 
the  single  activity  farmer  must  compete 
against  producers  who  not  only  corner  the 
market  through  vertical  Integration,  but  who 
produce  at  a  loss,  deriving  benefits  not  from 
profits  on  the  sale  of  production  but  rather 
from  capital  gains." 

HoIUs  Roberts,  a  cigar  smoking  "country 
boy"  who  came  to  California  poor  and  put  to- 
gether a  130,000-acre  farming  empire,  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  switched  from 
fanning  crops  to  farming  monev.  Roberts 
sold  off  great  chunks  of  his  rich  farmland  bv 
splitting  It  into  small  parcels  and  finding 
doctors,  lawyers  and  other  high-Income  In- 
vestors who  needed  to  convert  Income  to  cap- 
ital gains.  This  Is  tax  loss  farming,  the  plow- 
ing of  money  into  land  Improvements  and  re- 
sulting operating  losses,  Roberts  not  only  re- 
ceived the  land  value  gains  when  he  sold  the 
land:  he  Is  now  paid  handsomely  for  man- 
aging these  same  acres. 

Conglomerate  farming  of  vast  acreage  and 
the  tax  loss  Investment  of  distant  doctors 
and  lawyers  have  another  effect  on  the  land — 


It  removes  people,  those  who  once  lived  and 
worked  on  the  land  or  In  the  towns  which 
served  the  land.  Thousands  of  farms  have 
disappeared,  either  being  swallowed  into  a 
larger  unit  or  taken  over  by  absentee  owner- 
ship. And  for  every  six  families  that  leave 
the  land,  at  least  one  bu.=lness  in  a  nearby 
town  must  fold. 

California  was  once  dotted  with  small 
farming  towns.  Each  had  Its  own  machine 
shops,  tractor  sales  agencies,  car  dealers, 
service  stations,  a  hotel  or  two,  cafes,  courts 
and  residential  neighborhoods.  Towns  like 
Plxley  and  Earllmart  and  Woodvllle  are  no 
longer  viable;  many  of  the  business  houses 
stand  empty,  even  the  relocation  of  highways 
has  passed  them  by.  This  in  turn  has  far- 
reaching  social  and  political  Implications  for 
rural  areas. 

On  the  west  side  of  Fresno  County,  where 
land  Is  talked  of  in  terms  of  640-acre  sections, 
only  squalor  and  poverty  inhabit  such  towns 
as  Mendota  or  Plrebaugh  or  Huron.  Contrast 
this  with  the  east  side  of  the  county,  an 
area  noted  for  Its  small  farm  ownerships  and 
high-quality  fruit.  Farmers  buy  their  eqtUp- 
ment  and  supplies  from  local  dealers,  take 
part  in  civic  affairs  and  lend  stability  to  life. 
As  this  power  shifts  from  the  many  to  the 
few,  the  question  arises:  who  will  "control 
the  markets,  and  as  the  result  control  the 
price  structure  of  food?  When  corporations 
such  as  Purex  or  United  Brands  control  a 
major  portion  of  the  lettuce  market,  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  alleged,  they 
have  an  obviously  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage over  the  smaller  growers. 

It  is  argued— with  some  validity— that  in  a 
competitive  economic  system  the  most  effi- 
cient entrepreneurs  survive  and  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  to  remain  efficient.  That,  as 
said  above.  Is  obviously  true  In  the  total  farm 
to  supermarket  context  of  Purex  or  United 
Brands.  However,  In  the  traditional  definition 
of  farming— the  definition  that  begins  with 
the  soil  and  ends  with  the  harvest — the  sin- 
gle farm  operator  who  has  total  control  over 
his  land,  finances  and  labor  Input  can  pro- 
duce a  higher  quality  product  at  less  cost 
than  his  giant  neighbor. 

The  key  words,  of  course,  are  total  control. 
Most  farmers  have  green  thumbs,  are  me- 
chanically skilled,  know  their  farm  chemistry 
and  entomology,  but  too  often  they  have  no 
control  over  the  cost  of  money,  the  cost  of 
equipment  and  other  Inputs.  The  one  area 
they  have  "controlled"  Is  labor  and  Ironically 
the  resulting  low  wages  benefit  the  big  pro- 
ducer more  than  the  smaller  grower  who  can 
afford  no  more.  These  low  wages  are  a  direct 
subsidy  of  sorts.  It  would  cost  farmers  $3 
billion  a  year  to  Increase  their  pav  scales  to 
Industrial  levels. 

The  small  farmer's  lack  of  control  over  his 
Inputs  has  caused  economic  chaos.  As  sev- 
eral \vltnesses  told  Senator  Stevenson,  they 
were  vulnerable  because  they  were  dependent 
upon  the  crop  hanging  on  the  trees  to  retire 
what  they  considered  heavy  debts.  Two  or 
three  bad  years  In  a  row  could  lead  to  dis- 
aster, as  Dlvizich  discovered.  One  grower  who 
specialized  In  processing  potatoes  used  for 
French  fries  and  potato  chips  told  the  sub- 
committee that  he  was  approached  by  Ten- 
neco with  a  land  lea.se  offer.  But  oiice  he 
opened  his  books  to  their  inspection,  the  offer 
was  withdrawn  and  Tenneco  went  Into  the 
potato  business,  selling  the  produce  at  a  loss. 
Basic  questions  are  raised  by  this  situa- 
tion. First.  Is  there  a  public  interest  In 
farming  that  goes  beyond  profit  and  losses. 
beyond  Investments  and  shifting  tax  bur- 
dens? Is  the  concentration  of  farmland  own- 
ership. In  California  and  elsewhere,  an  area 
of  public  concern'' 

Dr.  Paul  S,  Taylor,  professor  emeritus  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  California. 
gave  his  answers  In  testimony  before  Senator 
Stevenson : 

"The  decline  In  access  of  people  to  the 
land,  a  consequence  of  unabated   farm   en- 


largement and  concentration  of  land  own- 
ership, is  an  Important  element  in  shaping 
the  problems  not  only  of  farm  workers,  but 
also  of  working  farmers,  town  businessmen 
and  indeed  all  elements  of  rural  society.  The 
Impact  of  uncontrolled,  even  assisted,  dis- 
placement of  smaller  farmers  by  larger,  even 
giant  farmers,  is  far  more  pervasive  than 
simply  obstructing  farm  workers  and  would- 
be  farmers  from  the  land.  The  Impact  Is 
felt  throughout  the  business,  socla"l,  cul- 
tural and  political  life  of  the  entire  com- 
munity." 

In  Dr.  Taylors  mind,  the  overriding  \alue 
IS  a  "social  efficiency  in  the  Interest  of  the 
community  as  a  whole."  He  feels  such  social 
efficiency  should  be  the  "'proper  guide'  to 
policies  formulated  to  counter  the  move  to- 
ward bigness. 

Another  question  is  economic;  who  will 
control  the  food  prices?  As  thousands  of  In- 
dependent farmers  are  driven  out  of  business, 
more  and  more  market  control  is  gathered 
into  the  lap  of  conglomerate  power.  When 
Tenneco  acquired  Heggblade-Marguleas,  Inc.. 
it  got  the  country's  largest  fruit  and  vege- 
table market  machinery,  pumped  more  cash 
Into  this  machinery,  modernized  it  and  de- 
\eloped   the  brand   label.   ""Sun  Giant." 

One  might  relate  that  development  to  what 
occurred  several  decades  ago  when  the  small 
power  companies  of  California  were  taken 
over,  one  by  one,  by  the  "more  efficient"  Pa- 
rlfir  Ofis,  and  Electric  Co.  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison.  They  developed  monopolistic 
structures  that  in  turn  were  regulated  by 
governmental  public  utilities  commissions.  If 
the  public  Interest  in  power  was  great,  the 
interest  In  food  supplies  must  be  greater.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  nation's  agricultural  In- 
dustry should  be  regulated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner? The  question  is  raLsed  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  government  regulatory  agencies  do 
not  have  an  entlrelv  glorious  reputation 
for  protecting   the   public   interest. 

Certainly,  as  the  corporate  giants  gain  con- 
trolling Interest  in  specific  markets,  strong 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  should  be  un- 
dertaken In  agriculture  when  a  company 
or  conspiring  companies  enjov  a  20-to-3b 
per  cent  corner  on  the  market,  thev  virtually 
control  the  prices.  If  the.se  same  companies 
own  the  processing  and  marketing  outlets, 
manipulation  of  raw  product  prices  down- 
ward increases  the  profit  margins  throughout 
the  upper  portions  of  the  processing  and 
marketing  mechanism  That  is  a  powerful 
lever  to  force  smaller  competitors  out  of 
business. 

Proposals  made  in  Congress  would  ex- 
clude from  farming  co.'porations  having  more 
than  $3  million  in  a,ssets.  thereby  eliminating 
the  threat  of  market  dummance  and  the  fur- 
ther social  destruction  of  rural  America.  The 
Idea  may  be  good,  but  it  also  seems  naive 
However,  an  agriculture  public  utilities  com- 
mission m.ight  insure  the  smaller  farmer  a 
profit  by  establishing  retail  prices  and  polic- 
ing the  harvest-to-market  processes  to  see 
that  the  farmers  receive  their  fair  share  of 
those  retail  prices  (The  same  commission 
should  also  e'tabllsh  minimum  wages  that 
would  guarantee  farm  lalxir  a  decent  living 
wage 

Whether  or  not  such  a  suBce.stlon  Is  prac- 
tical, Congre.ss  should  Immediate! v  close  the 
tax  loopholes  which  allow  corporations  to 
write  o.ff  land  development  expenses  and  then 
take  the  appreciated  land  values  as  capital 
gains.  Corporations  that  derive  the  bulk  of 
their  income  outside  of  agriculture— real  dirt 
farming  practices— should  be  barred  from 
setting  off  their  farm  losses  against  that  In- 
come. 

In  the  Western  states,  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  160-acre  limitation  of  the  rec- 
lamation law  would  go  a  long  way  to  curb 
ing  the  power  of  corporations.  Farmers  receiv- 
ing water  on  land  In  excess  of  160  acres,  who 
have  signed  so-called  recordable  contracts. 
are  required  to  sell  that  land  within  ten  years' 
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pre-lrrigation  prices.  But  enforcement,  of 
h  provisions  is  not  ilseiy  In  the  CaUfornia 
Itlcal  climate,  especially  when  the  director 
the  California  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Fielder,  tells  Senators  that  enforcement 
the  160-acre  limitation  would  be  disas- 
because  the  entire  agriculture  economy 
built  around  "nonenforcement." 
rhe  breakup  of  large  corporate  landhold- 
;s  could  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the 
eperal  government  to  buy  up  the  excess 
ds  and  redistribute  them  to  homesteaders 
small  farmers.  This  Idea  Is  proposed  m 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Fred  Harris  (D.. 
a.)  and  a  number  of  other  Senators  and 
presentatlves.  Rep.  Jerome  Waldle  iD, 
iif.)  said  that,  without  such  reform,  state 
d  federal  water  policies  ■will  most  Ukely 
It  In  the  destruction  of  the  small  farmer 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  corporate 
m  without  any  resultant  beneflta  to  the 
ifctomer." 

[t  Is  apparent  that  the  entire  federal  crop- 
U3sldy  program  should  be  scrapped  and  a 
set  of  rules  drafted  to  restrict  surplus 
tlon.  The  $55,000  limitation  did  noth- 
more  than  test  the  ingenuity  of  the  large 
wers.  They  were  not   found  wanting, 
[f  the   agribusiness   system   Is   allowed   to 
it!:iue  on  its  present  course.  If  In  the  name 
saving  the  small  farmer  the  federal  gov- 
;ment  continues  to  hand  pennies  out  the 
mt  door  while  corporate  giants  sneak  out 
;   back  door   with  bushel   baskets   full  of 
c  dollars,  there  can  be  only  one  outcome: 
neral  Motors  or  some  other  super,  multl- 
tional  corporation,  will  one  day  own  Amer- 
agrlculture  and  the  nation, 
on    the    other    ha:;d.    the    traditional 
lly  farm,  small  and  large,  is  to  be  saved, 
omplete  change  in  national  thlr:klng  is  re- 
Ired.  The  first  step  is  to  define  a  family 
m;   the  second  Is  to  :et  laws  that  would 
Ifically  shelter  this   socloeconCimlc  eatlfy 
the  caprice  and  avarice  of  the  free  en- 
rlse  system. 
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Camp.mc.v  1972— The  Vanishing 

Famh-V    Farm 

(By  Carey  McWilliams) 

iVhen  Factories  in  r'u'  Field  was  ftrst  pub- 
Usaed  in  1939  I  was  accused  of  exaggerating 
th  !  extent  to  which  the  large-scale  corporate 
fa;Tn  was  malting  inroads  on  the  traditional 
fa;  ally-sized  farm.  Thirty-three  years  later 
It  Is  evident  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  grossly 
urderstated  the  danger,  I  did  not  foresee 
tie  tentacles  of  Tenneco."  I  did  not  antlci- 
pa ;«  the  present  invasion  of  ■■conglomerates" 
(»«  article  p  332 1.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
th  it.  within  a  generation,  the  lar?e-scale 
co:'porate  farma  of  the  late  1930s  would  be 
th  ■eatened  by  still  larger  concentrations  of 
power.  It  was  even  more  difficult  then  than 
now  to  make  the  point  that  the  real  Issue 
In  the  perennial  "small  farm,  large  farm" 
co:  itroversy  Is  one  of  social  efficiency.  Apolo- 
gists for  corporate  farming  Interests — nu- 
merous, well  financed  (some  of  them  en- 
scc  need  In  comfortable  academic  posts) ,  ■with 
ree  dy  access  to  the  media — insisted  that  the 
lar  ;e  corporate  farm  was  more  efficient.  Be- 
sld  E3.  It  spread  economic  benefits  throughout 
soc  lety,  principally  In  the  form  of  lower  prices 
for  food.  Therefore  let  competition  take  Its 
course:  let  the  economically  fittest  survive. 
economic  efficiency  is  a  tricky  concept. 

Is  wasteful,  not  efficient  to  pay  huge  sub- 
to  large  corporate  farms  as  a  bonus 
not  raising  crops.  If  one  Judges  agricul- 
tuie  efficiency  In  tenns  of  yields  per  acre,  the 
evidence  shows  that  for  many  crops  the  fam- 
ily-operated farm  has  the  better  record:  that. 
unbappUy.  does  not  Insure  Its  survival  The 
tri  th  Ls  the  family-sized  farm — actually  a 
vei  y  flexible  concept — could  survive  If  given 
(  hance:  It  Is  done  In  by  the  fact  that  the 
coi  porate  farms,  and  more  recently  the  con- 
glcmerates.  command  the  power  (financial. 
po;  Itlcal,  organizational)  to  mock  the  Idea  of 
fair  competition. 


This  central  Issue  of  social  efficiency. 
touched  on  In  the  recent  California  hearings 
conducted  by  a  subcommittee  chaired  by 
Senator  Stevenson,  will  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee  which 
on  March  1  resumed  hearings  :nto  corpwrate 
gigantism.  Dr.  Walter  Goldschmidt  is  sched- 
uled to  be  a  lead-ofT  witness,  and  once  again 
we  shall  be  reminded  of  his  study  of  two 
farming  communities  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley — of  Arvin,  surrounded  by  l.irge-scale 
corporate  farms,  and  of  Dmuija.  with  its 
family-sized  farms — and  of  his  conclusion 
that,  measured  by  social  and  civic  criteria, 
the  latter  is  the  better,  more  stable  commu- 
nity. But  the  Dlnubas  of  rural  America,  and 
even  the  small  cities  that  serve  as  shopping 
and  service  centers  for  farming  communi- 
ties, cannot  survive  without  the  family  farm. 

A  library  of  books,  studies.  Investigations, 
and  reports  has  been  devoted  to  the  family- 
sized  farm.  Over  the  year,s.  the  phrase  has 
acquired  almost  sacred  overtones,  in  large 
part  because  generations  of  Americans  were 
raised  to  believe  that  rtiral  meant  virtuous. 
But  today,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  the 
problem  of  how  to  save  the  family  farm  may 
be  shaping  up  as  a  live  political  Issue.  In 
the  past  the  standard  rpmedy.  of  both  par- 
ties, for  rural  distress  ha,s  been  a  ritualistic 
Increase  In  f.arm  prices  in  election  years 
I  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  is  now  urg- 
ing such  a  boost).  That  may  quiet  farm  un- 
rest to  some  extent,  but  it  will  not  "solve 
the  family  farm."  More  drastic  remedies  are 
needed. 

Fortunately,  the  currept  hearings  will 
foctis  on  comprehensive  new  legislation  spon- 
sored jolntlv  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D., 
Wis  I  and  Rep.  James  Abourezk  (D..  SD.). 
Their  proposal  Is  not  a  cure-all.  taut  it  points 
in  the  right  direction.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  today,  also  for  perhaps  the  first 
tinip.  the  issue  of  the  family  farm  has  broad 
implications.  For  one  thing,  the  plight  of 
the  Cities  dramatically  underscores  the  need 
to  achieve  a  better  rural-urban  balance.  No 
longer  does  expression  of  a  concern  for  the 
viability  of  rural  communities  sound  dull, 
unenterprising,  mildly  regressive.  In  much 
the  same  way.  ecological  concerns  have  stim- 
ulated a  reconsideration  of  the  importance 
of  rural  America  The  emrreence  of  Cesar 
Chavez's  pioneering  United  Farm  Workers  — 
it  has  Just  signed  its  first  contract  ia 
Florida — implies  that  the  interests  of  farm 
-.vi^rkers  must  iiow  be  considered.  So  too,  the 
spreading  p  pularity  among  small  farmers 
of  the  idea  of  "collective  bargaining"  sug- 
gests that  a  note  of  realism  is  entering  the 
endles.3  colloquy  about  the  family  farm. 

Se;:ator  Nelson  and  Representative  Abour- 
t"zk  are  concerr.ed  with  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  effects  on  small  town  and  rural 
America  of  the  activities  of  large,  diversified 
a;.d  integrated  farming  corporations.  But 
social  efficiency  as  a  test  of  various  forms  of 
enterprise  has  a  relevance  that  extends  be- 
yond agriculture.  It  would  substitute  for  a 
myopic  concern  with  profits  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  mere  people,  u  Ith  sound. 
long-raage  prospects  for  social  and  economic 
stability  and  minimal  damage  to  the  en- 
vironmei'it.  That  is  not  a  bad  test  of  cor- 
porate respor.sibility  everywhere  in  the  econ- 
omy. That  it  l3  being  applied  In  agriculture 
suggests  that  a  New  Populism,  more  so- 
phLiticated  ai.d  relevant  than  past  Populist 
nijvements,  may  be  emerging  as  a  real  force 
in  American  politl-s  Jack  Ne^vfield  and  JefT 
Greenfield  detail  the  underlying  assumptions 
of  such  a  movement  and  describe  a  possible 
program  for  it  in  their  A  Popuh/it  Manifesto: 
The  Making  of  a  New  Majority,  published 
this  month  by  Prasger.  The  present  hearinas 
should  Initiate  an  ongoing  dlscu.ssion  of  the 
rural  and  small-town  crisis,  which  is  Just  as 
severe.  In  its  way.  as  the  much  better  pub- 
licized urban  crisis.  The  basic  Issues — long 
neglected — should  be  flushed  out  In  Cam- 
paign '72.  for  they  will  remain  high  on  the 
agenda  throughout  the  decade. 


National  Future  Farmers  of  America  Week 
has  Just  been  observed  (February  19-26); 
the  theme  this  year  was  "Youth  With  a  Pur- 
pose.'■  If  the  450.000  young  men  and  women 
who  belong  to  that  organization  are  to  have 
a  future  on  farms,  then  the  family  farm  must 
be  givan  a  chance  to  survive.  That  Involves 
a  radical  reordering  of  policies,  programs  and 
priorities. 


THE  OCEAN  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
9,  the  House  approved  legislation  to 
protect  ocean  mammals  and  to  establish 
a  Marine  Mammal  Commission,  The  vote 
was  362  to  10,  after  several  strengthening 
amendments  had  been  accepted.  The 
House  is  to  be  commended  for  passing  a 
more  effective  proposal  than  was  first  re- 
ported to  that  body  last  December.  How- 
ever, the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Amendments  that  would  have  extended 
further  protection  to  porpoises  and 
dolphins  were  re,jected  and  the  mora- 
torium on  the  taking  of  ocean  mammals 
would  only  last  for  5  years. 

Because  I  feel  that  Government  man- 
agement programs  have  not  and  will  not 
fully  protect  whales,  seals,  sea  otters, 
dolphins,  and  porpoises  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  and  strongly  supporting  the  Ocean 
Mammal  Protection  Act  as  it  has  been 
proposed  in  S.  2579,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Harris.  The  taking  of  valuable 
ocean  mammals  which  may  lead  to  their 
extinction  as  a  species  is,  in  my  \1ew, 
unnecessary.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
requirements  for  sealskins  for  coats  or 
whales  for  dog  food  are  such  that  we 
can  afford  this  wanton  destruction  of  a 
very  precious  natural  resource.  The 
worldwide  populations  of  several  ocean 
mammals  are  decreasing  significantly  in 
spite  of  so-called  scientific  management 
programs.  Among  the  most  seriously 
threatened  are  the  whales.  The  blue 
whale  population  has  decreased  by  99 
percent,  leaving  a  total  estimated  herd  of 
600  to  3.000.  Polar  bears  face  a  similar 
threat  of  extinction.  Only  10,000  to  15,000 
remain  in  the  world,  and  more  than  1,500 
are  being  killed  each  year. 

An  issue  that  has  created  tremen- 
dous public  interest  and  concern  is  the 
harvesting  of  seals,  particularly  baby 
seals.  The  Canadian  harvests  of  harp 
seals  have  reduced  the  herd  by  approx- 
imately 80  percent,  with  an  annual  take 
of  more  than  245,000  seals.  Similarly,  the 
Pribilof  seal  herd  has  decreased  from 
a  population  of  4  million  in  1948  to  1.3 
million  today.  This  is  a  harvest  in  which 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  ac- 
tively participates. 

Looking  at  the  Federal  Government's 
record  of  natural  resources  management 
it  seems  apparent  that  there  are  several 
.species  of  ocean  mammals  that  face  a 
clear  threat  of  extinction  and  that  the 
only  certain  method  of  preventing  this 
is  to  declare  a  full  or  extensive  mora- 
torium on  the  importation  of  all  prod- 
ucts from  ocean  mammals  and  to  pro- 
hibit citizens  of  this  country  from  par- 
ticipating in  harvesting,  except  for  Na- 
tive hunting  that  is  vital  to  the  Aleut 
communities  in  Alaska.  The  Ocean 
Mammal  Protection  Act  establishes  these 
protections  and  directs  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  negotiate  international  treaties 
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with  foreign  governments  that  will  fur- 
ther protect  ocean  mammals.  I  intend 
to  fully  support  this  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  editorials  and  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  believe  that  they  speak  well 
to  the  problem  of  ocean  mammal  pro- 
tection and  the  need  for  strong  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  8,  1972] 
Decisions  on  the  Ocean  Mammals 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  are  in  the 
process  of  making  legislative  decisions  that 
will  affect  the  fate  of  large  numbers  of  ocean 
mammals.  Some  of  these  magnificent  beasts 
are  close  to  extinction,  such  as  most  species 
of  whales,  the  polar  bear  and  the  manatee. 
Ocean  mammals,  while  often  unseen  by  land- 
bound  man,  are  nevertheless  unique  In  their 
intelligence:  moreover,  they  are  essential  ful- 
crums  If  the  balance  of  nature  Is  to  be  kept 
In  the  seas. 

In  the  House,  a  vote  Is  expected  this  week 
on  a  bill  actively  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tives John  Dingell  and  Glenn  Anderson.  This 
Is  the  legislation.  It  will  be  recalled,  that  was 
almost  submarined  past  the  House  last  De- 
cember but  with  no  chance  for  strengthen- 
ing amendments;  but  the  periscope  of  the 
bill's  weakness  was  luckily  sighted  by  the 
House,  and  It  was  deferred  for  action  until 
now.  The  Dlngell-Anderson  bill  has  worth- 
while provisions  but  strengthening  in  four 
areas  would  be  useful.  These  are:  a  lO-year 
moratorium  on  the  killing  of  ocean  mam- 
mals, except  for  native  hunting  and  obliga- 
tions to  old  treaties:  second,  a  ban  on  the 
Importing  of  ocean  mammal  products  Into 
this  country,  thus  removing  a  major  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  killing  the  animals; 
third,  a  strict  prohibition  against  the  Inci- 
dental killing  of  dophlns  or  porpoises,  both 
being  destroyed  when  caught  In  the  tuna 
nets:  fourth,  the  Interior  Department,  not 
Commerce,  should  be  given  Jurisdiction  for 
administering  the  law  once  It  Is  passed. 

The  Senate  is  not  as  far  along  as  the 
House,  with  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
Subcommittee  concluding  hearings  this  week. 
But  it  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulties. 
Senator  Humphrey,  for  example,  has  offered 
a  sensible  amendment — on  saving  dolphins 
and  porpoises— which  will  further  strength- 
en the  widely  supported  bill  of  Senator  Har- 
ris. Senator  Williams  has  also  made  pro- 
posals that  would  be  effective  In  protecting 
the  mammals. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  fate  of 
ocean  beasts  would  be  free  of  debate  and 
lobbying.  But  economic  Interests  are  In- 
volved, so  whatever  gains  are  made  must  be 
won  In  hard  legislative  combat.  Fortunately, 
some  members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  been  and  are  willing  to  make  the  fight. 
They  realize  that  for  many  kinds  of  ocean 
mammals  this  Is  the  last  chance  for  adequate 
protection  by  law.  The  old  argument  cen- 
tered on  how  to  "manage"  these  creatures, 
but  we  have  seen  what  this  leads  to;  the 
Blue  Whale,  the  hump  back  whale  and  polar 
bears  were  once  Included  In  wildlife  man- 
agement programs,  and  now  they  are  nearly 
extinct.  Clearly,  something  else  Is  needed 
In  the  oceans — protection,  not  management. 

[Prom  the  'Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  7,  1972) 
Imperiled  Sea  Animals 
Three  months  ago  the  House  did  a  noble 
deed  when  it  refused  to  rubberstamp  a  com- 
mittee's inferior  bUl  for  the  protection  of 
ocean    animals.    Actually,     the     legislation 
would  allow  continued  depredations  on  sea 
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mammals  that  are  slaughtered  for  skins  and 
other  products.  The  bUl  was  stopped  at  the 
last  minute  by  a  floor  vote,  so  that  strength- 
ening amendments  could  be  offered  later. 

That  amending  effort  Is  scheduled  for  this 
week — probably  tomorrow — and  a  sharp  de- 
bate Is  In  prospect. 

All  In  all.  the  committee-approved  bill  Is 
about  what  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
and  the  hunters  wanted.  It  provides  a  frame- 
work for  protection  of  endangered  animals, 
but  is  highly  elastic  and  full  of  loopholes. 
Stronger  legislation,  offered  by  Representa- 
tive David  Pryor  of  Arkansas  and  Senator 
Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma,  was  finally  scrap- 
ped by  the  House  subcommittee  which  held 
hearings  on  the  question  last  year. 

The  principal  amendments  deserving  ap- 
proval would  set  an  extended  moratorium 
on  the  taking  of  all  sea  animals,  and  forbid 
the  Importing  of  their  pelts  or  other  prod- 
ucts. But  the  legislation  also  should  be 
broadened  to  provide  much  more  protection 
to  dolphins,  which  are  being  eliminated  In 
astonishing  numbers  by  the  tuna-flshlng  In- 
dustry. 

The  best  solution  Is  the  simplest:  Set  a 
cut-off  date  after  which  no  dolphin  can  be 
killed  Incidental  to  the  catching  of  tuna- 
flsh.  The  Industry  would  then  have  to  al'er 
Its  purse-seine  operations  to  that  new  legal 
reality  or  And  some  other  way  of  catching 
tuna,  for  those  seines  are  accidentally  wiping 
out  dolphins  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
annually.  These  highly  valued  noncommer- 
cial creatures  may  soon  be  moving  toward  ex- 
tinction simply  because  they  like  to  swim 
with  tuna,  and  the  countrj-  cannot  allow 
that  to  happen. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13.  1972) 
The  Slatjghter  of  the  Baby  Seals 
(By  Lewis  Regenstein) 
Each  spring,  the  harp  seals  return  from 
their   yearly   migration   through   the   North 
Atlantic  to  the  eastern  coastal  areas  of  Can- 
ada. There,  In  early  March,  the  female  seals 
pull  themselves  up  on  the  snow-covered  Ice 
and  give  birth  to  their  young.  The  harp  seal 
pups  are  among  the  most  appealing  of  all 
nature's  creatures.  Their  fur  turns  pure  white 
about  four  days  after  birth  and  remains  that 
color  for  some  two  weeks.  These  helpless,  in- 
nocent animals  are  unafraid  of  humans  and 
manifest  a  seeming  friendliness  toward  people 
who  approach  them.  Last  year,  one  baby  seal 
was  seen  to  respond  to  cuddling  by  wrapping 
Its  flipper  around  the  finger  of  an  observer. 
It  Is  during  this  period  when  the  seals  are 
giving  birth  to  and  nursing  their  pups  that 
Canadian  and  Norwegian  hunters  descend  on 
the  herds  to  kick.  club,  and  beat  the  baby 
"whltecoat"  seals   to  death.   They   are  then 
skinned,  some  while  they  are  still  alive,  and 
witnesses  have  described  hearing  the  mothers 
and  pups  emitting  pitiful  walls  of  anguish 
while  this  takes  place.  Many  of  the  mother 
seals  refuse  to  abandon  their  pups  and  try  to 
protect  them  as  best  they  can.  These  armless, 
legless  mammals  are  not  very  agile  on  land, 
however,  and  most  of  the  mothers  are  driven 
off  or  killed.  Those  that  do  get  away  to  the 
water's  edge   or   to  water  holes  poke  their 
heads  up  and  watch  helplessly  while  their 
pups  are  butchered.  At  the  end  of  each  hunt- 
ing day.  the  ice  floes  are  again  teeming  with 
seals  mourning  over  and  nuzzling  the  bloody, 
skinned  bodies  of  their  young  which  have 
been  left  behind. 

The  baby  seals  are  not  the  only  victims. 
Adult  seals  are  also  killed,  sometimes  by 
shooting.  However,  the  Inclement  weather 
conditions  allow  many  of  the  seals  to  escape 
wounded,  only  to  die  a  lingering,  agonizing 
death  under  the  Ice.  A  common  sight  is  blood 
bubbling  up  from  the  Ice  holes  where 
wounded  seals  have  taken  refuge. 

In  1971,  219,000  harp  seals  (primarily  pups) 
were  killed  and  recovered  in  the  Canadian- 
Norwegian  hunt.  There  were  not  enough  seals 


available  to  fill  the  quota  of  245,000,  a  strong 
indication  that  the  herd  is  rapidly  being 
wiped  out  In  the  last  20  years,  its  size  has 
been  reduced  by  abjut  two-thirds.  Moreover. 
on  January  18  1972.  an  official  Canadian  gov- 
ernment  report  was  released  warning  that 
the  herd  was  approaching  extinction  and 
recommending  a  phase-out  and  moratorium 
on  further  killing. 

This  years  announced  quota— including 
150,000  baby  seals — removes  anv  remaining 
doubts  that  ihe  Canadians  and' Norwegians 
are  consciously  trying  to  sub.stantlally  elimi- 
nate the  harp  seal  herd  Tins  has  been  ap- 
parent for  some  time:  and  last  year's  quota 
was  set  at  almost  double  the  number  that 
Canadian  Government  biologists  had  warned 
the  heard  could  tolerate.  The  present  quota, 
which  will  not  and  cannot  be  enforced! 
although  a  drastic  reduction  from  last 
year,  will  effectively  wipe  out  this  year's 
newborn  seals.  The  decision  to  extirpate 
the  herd  seems  to  result  from  the  greed  of 
Canadian  and  Norwegian  sealing  interests 
combined  with  pressures  from  the  Canadian 
fishing  industry,  which  dislikes  the  seals  be- 
cause they  feed  on  fish  and  carry  an  infec- 
tious marine  parasite. 

The  disappearance  of  the  harp  seal  is  al- 
re.idy   being   anticipated   by   those   primarily 
responsible  for  its  decimation,   (the  Reba  fur 
company  of  Bergen.  Norwav.  owned  by  Chrls- 
tensen    Reba;     and    the    Karlson    shipping 
company  of  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  ostensibly 
owned   by  Karl  Karlson.)    Plans  are  under- 
way to  begin  the  large  scale  killing  of  seals 
m  Antarctica,  the  last  remaining  refuge  on 
earth  for  marine  mammals.   (The  State  and 
Commerce    Departments    and    the    National 
Science   Foundation   have   for   several    years 
been   secretly   negotiating   a   Convention    to 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  completed  in  London 
on  February  10.  1972,  which  would  organize 
the    annual    commercial     killing    of    some 
200.000  Aiitartic  seals,  prim.arllv  baby  "white- 
coats",  with   unspecified   num'bers  "that  can 
be  •■taken"  for  scientific  rese.irch.  food,  and 
specimciis  for  museums  and  other  "cultural 
and  educational  institutions."!    Despite  the 
agreed-to    limitations,    enforcement    will    be 
impossible:    and   the   unrestrained   slaugher 
is  expected  to  result  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  seal  herds   and   the  destruction   of  the 
delicate  and   pristine  Antarctic  eco-system. 
Incredibly,  U.S.  Government   officials  still 
defend  the  Canadian  .'^eal  kill:  and  the  Nixon 
administration  has  been  vlgorouslv  lobbying 
against  legislation  which   would  halt  or  re- 
duce   the    killing.    Ambassador   Donald    Mc- 
Kernan,  representing  the  State  Department 
testified  before  Congress  that  although  the 
harp  seal   herd   had   been  subiected   to  'too 
great   a   harvest. '■   n    could   ■■stand"   further 
harvesting.  David  Abshlre.  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary   of    State    for    congressional    relations 
feels  that  Canada's  actions  ■'to  conserve  seal 
herds"  and  to  ■■en-ure  humane  methods  of 
harvesting  seals"  are  preferab!e  to  unilateral 
legLslatlve  action  the  US.  might  take,  such 
as  banning  the  Import  of  harp  sea!  products 
John  Larsen.  Assistant  Secreiarv  of  Interior 
describes  the  baby  harp  .^eals  as  "u  slgnlfl- 
cant   renewable   resource'    which    must   "be 
reduced  by  regulated  harvest  .  .      to  prevent 
overpopulation,"  Philip  Roedel.  head  of  the 
Commerce     Department's     National     Marine 
Fisheries   Service,    in    respon.-^e    to    Inquiries 
from   Congress    and    the    pubKc.    .'^ends   out 
form  letters  de.?criblnp   the  Canadian   hunt 
as    ■eflicient   and   humane".   The  position  of 
the  Commerce  Departments  General  Coun- 
sel. K.nrl   Bakke,  is  that  althoueh  the  harp 
sea!    ■  resourc?"    Is    'intenslvplv^  harvested", 
this  year's  reduced  quota  will  help  encour- 
ape  •■i^  har.-estlng  rate  c-'nsi.?ter.t  with  proper 
con.servation  of   the  res<-;\irces  ■■    (The  Com- 
merce Department's  position  is  undoubtedly 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  It  carries  on  Us 
own  seal  kill  In  Ala.ska^s  Pribilof  Islands  each 
July,  and  because  the  US    is  a  major  mar- 
ket   for    raw    and    finished    seal    products, 
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nUiloly   In  the   form   of  sealskin   coats,   fur 
trip  items,  and  leather  goods.  The  reasons 
other  government   agencies   defend   the 
nt  Is  unclear.) 

The  baby  seal  kill  in  Canada  Is  also  en- 

by    several    ostensible    conservation 

groups,  including  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 

tlon,   which   favors  'si'.stained-yield   type 

;est3  under   controlled   conditions  "  The 

rid  Wildlife  Fund  and  the  International 

ion     for     the     Conservation     of     Nature 

It'CN),   in  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the 

,    fur    industry,   confirm    that    "the    part 

the    sealing    operation    that    lies    within 

tan  territorial  waters  is  controlled  by 

government  with  a  quota  fixed  on  the 

flee  of  competent  scientists,  so  that  the 

ds  are  not  unduly  depleted." 

attempts  by   the  administration  and  the 

ve    groups    to    defeat    effective    congres- 

actlon    to    protect    ocean    mammals. 

inbined  with  the  efforts  of  the  fur  indus- 

and    Che    hunting    and    firearms    lobby, 

,-e    until   recently    been   quite   successful. 

.-ever,  on  Marcli  9   the  House  of  Repre- 

tatlves    passed    a    compromise    bill    ban- 

the    Import    into    the    U.S.    of    foreign 

skins  and   other  ocean   mammal   prod- 

for   a    five    year    period,   although    the 

ake  Fur  Company  of  Greenville.  S.C  .  was 

v  en  an  exemption  to  continue  Importing 

ned"    seal    pelts    for    processing.    Sen. 

lest  Hollings'   (D-S.C.)   Oceans  and  Atmo- 

ere    Subcommittee    is    also    drawing    up 

rillar  but  hopefully  more  effective  legisla- 

^..  possibly  including  a  longer  and  more 

inplete  moratorium  on  imports  and  a  re- 

rement  for  the  State  Department  to  ne- 

late  treaties  for  the  protection  of  ocean 

majminals. 

he  U.S.  fur  and  leather  industries  have 
Ided   a   tremendous  economic   incentive 
the  killing  of  the  harp  seals.  Until  Con- 
enacts   the  above  legislation.  America 
share  part  of  the  blame  for  the  perpetu- 
tlfcn  of  the  slaughter. 
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:  Av.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
my  attention  that  the  Soviet  Secret 
ice — KGB — has    instituted    a    wide- 
purge  among  intellectuals  within 
Soviet  Union,  especially  in  Ukraine, 
intellectuals  against  whom  this  lat- 
program  has  been  perpetrated  have 
arrested  for  suspicion  of  "dissemi- 
ing    anti-Soviet    propaganda     and 
Their  list  includes  Ukrainian 
ters,  literarj'  critics,  journalists,  pro- 
artists,  students,  and  scientific 
ok-kers,  as  well  as  laborers  and  other 
rei  resentatives    of    a    cross    section    of 
Ukrainian  society. 

'  ^his  latest  wave  of  arrests  began  after 
qecision  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
December  to  suppress  underground 
pujjlications — Samvj-dav.    Among    these 
•ydav    publications    are    the    Rus- 
siah  language.  "The  Chronicle  of  Cur- 
rent  Events."   and   the   Ukrainian   lan- 
u|ige  "The   Ukrainian   Herald."   These 
are  further  proof  of  what  has  been 
apt>arent  for  some  time:  The  Soviet  Gov- 
Is  pursmng  a  policy  of  cultural 
genocide,  with  the  non-Russian  cultures 
languages  being  officially  condemned 
ixtinction. 

addition  to  Vyachleslav  Chomovil. 
Svltlychny.    Ivan   Dzjruba.    Evehn 
iTstiuk,     Ir>'na     Stas-Kalynets.     and 
Shabatura  over  a  dozen  young 
Intfellectuals  were   recently  arrested  In 
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Kiev.  Lviv,  and  Ivano  Frankivske.  Among 
them  are:  Myskhaylo  Oaadychy,  journal- 
ist and  an  instructor  at  Lviv  University, 
Vasyi  Stus,  poet  and  literary  critic  from 
Kiev,  Oleksander  Serhlenko,  Leonid 
Selenenko.  Mykola  Shumuk,  Zinovly 
Antoniuk,  Leonid  Pluishch,  Zinovia 
Franko,  Stefania  Hulyk,  Ivan  Hel, 
Hryhoriy  Chubay,  Rev.  Vasyl  Romaniuk. 
Mykola  Plakhotiuk,  and  Mynaylo.  Most 
of  those  arrested  are  said  to  have  been 
among  the  139  Ukrainians  who  in  1968 
protested  against  trials  of  intellectuals 
in  a  letter  to  Brezhnev.  Kosygin,  and 
Podgorny. 

The  United  States  has  always  stood  for 
fundamental  human  rights  for  all  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Government  must  be  condemned  for  this 
latest  program  as  being  contrary  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  to 
use  every  means  at  its  disposal,  including 
our  United  Nations  delegation,  to  arouse 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world 
against  this  tyrannical  disregard  of  hu- 
man rights  and  human  dignity  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Let  us  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Government  release  these  po- 
litical prisoners  immediately,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Government  refrain  from  such 
activity  in  the  future. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  iMr, 
Saxbe  I  h:is  played  an  important  role  in 
the  debate  of  American  policy  toward 
South  Asia  over  the  last  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  need  to 
cut  off  U.S.  arnLs  shipments  to  Pakis- 
tan, he  was  one  of  the  first  to  visit  the 
area,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
for  US.  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Bangladesh 

On  March  7.  1972.  Senator  Saxbe  tes- 
tified before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  once  again  stressing  the  de- 
sirability of  early  U.S.  recognition  of 
Bangladesh,  a  position  that  I  fully  sup- 
port. I  commend  his  testimony  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  to  all  oth- 
ers who  read  the  CoNnRESsiov-^L  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Saxbe's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a,s  follows: 

ST.^TEMEMT    by     the     HoNOR.^BLE     WiLLI.'iM     B. 

S.^.xBE  Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  Cr  MMITTEE,   ON  THE  RECOCNmON  OP 

Bancl.\desh 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  testify  on  the  resolution  intnxluced  by 
Senator  Hollings  and  me  relating  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  Bangladesh — Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  55  introduced  on  January  25 — 
which  states:  "That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  immedi- 
ately recognize  Bangladesh  as  an  independ- 
ent foreign  country  and  recognize  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country."  It  has  29  cospon- 
sors  m  addition  to  Senator  Hollings  and 
myself. 

This  Resolution  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representative 


Gallagher  and  on  March  2  was  reported  out 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  by  a  6-1  vote. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher,  Dean  of  the 
Georgetown  Law  School,  testified  that  Ban- 
gladesh met  the  requisite  tests  for  nation- 
hood. The  relevant  criteria  set  forth  in 
Whiteman's  Digest  of  International  Law 
(Vol.  2.  Page  72-73)  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  which  you  referred 
yesterday  are: 

1.  Whether  the  government  Is  in  de  facto 
control  of  the  territory  and  in  possession  of 
the  machinery  of  the  state; 

2.  Whether  it  Is  administering  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  assent  or  consent  of  the 
people,  without  substantial  resistance  to  its 
authority.  1  e,.  whether  there  Is  public  ac- 
quiescence in  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment; and 

3.  Whether  the  new  government  has  indi- 
cated its  willingness  to  comply  with  Its  In- 
ternational obligations  under  treaties  and 
international  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approximately  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  on  October  14.  1970.  we  engaged  in 
a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where 
we  predicted  grave  consequences  for  the  fu- 
ture of  South  Asia  regarding  the  decision  to 
ship  arms  to  the  Pakistan  Government.  Since 
that  time  we  have  worked  together  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  right  the  course  of 
certain  policies  that  went  awry.  The  Saxbe- 
Church  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
was  Insufficient  In  its  attempt  to  cut  off 
arms  and  economic  aid  from  this  country 
until  the  Government  of  Pakistan  changed 
its  repressive  policies  In  the  East.  We  tj?aveled 
together  to  India  as  the  gathering  clouds  of 
war  swept  in  over  the  area.  We  talked  to 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  and  to  the  Secre- 
taries and  Ministers  of  Defense  and  Foreign 
Affairs.  We  traveled  to  Calcutta  and  visited 
the  refugee  camps  teeming  with  10  million 
refugees  in  the  greatest  mass  exodus  in  mod- 
ern history.  Will  we  ever  forget  the  sights 
that  we  saw — the  despair,  the  fear,  the  hun- 
ger, the  woixnded,  and  the  dying? 

I  went  to  Pakistan  and  tried  to  dissuade 
President  Yahya  from  his  suicidal  policies. 
He  told  me  he  was  willing  to  grant  East  Pak- 
istan at  least  a  degree  of  autonomy  and  that 
he  had  no  plans  for  war.  Yahya  lied  to  me. 
Ten  hours  later  Pakistani  planes  bombed 
six  mlUtary  airfields  Inside  India.  He  had 
planned  that  bombing  mission  when  he 
talked  to  me.  I  believe  the  shooting  war 
could  have  been  averted  and  India  could 
have  been  kept  from  launching  an  Invasion 
if  Pakistan  had  granted  autonomy  to  East 
Pakistan. 

In  fact.  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  Is  no  longer 
the  question.  It  is! — It  Is  an  existing  political 
reality  unfortunately  caught  In  the  multi- 
polar realities  of  world  politics. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  United  States  should 
recognize  the  Government  of  Bangladesh.  It 
is  clear  that  the  possibility  of  reunification 
of  Bangladesh  with  Pakistan  is  remote.  We 
believe  that  our  recognition  Is  essential  to 
the  survival  of  Bangladesh  as  a  free,  inde- 
pendent and  democratic  nation — not  as  a 
client  state  of  India  or  any  other  nation.  The 
United  States  cannot  and  should  not  logi- 
cally ignore  a  nation  of  75  million  people 
who,  through  terrible  suffering,  have 
emerged  us  a  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity. This  nation  was  baptized  in  the 
blood  of  Its  own  people  for  committing  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  exercising  its  right  of 
self  det-ermination — ^the  same  right  that 
55.000  Americans  have  died  to  give  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  In  our  national  interest  to  recognize 
a  country  that  shares  the  same  political 
philosophy  that  we  do.  Its  leadership  is 
middle  clasl  urban  and  Western  oriented. 
If  we  turn  our  backs  on  them,  they  will  be 
overthrown  by  the  Naxalites  and  Maoists 
elements  In  that  area.  In  the  alternative  if 
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this   leadership  survives,   It   will   turn   else- 
where. This  has  already  begun  to  happen. 

Last  week  Prime  Minister  Sehikh  Mujlbur 
Rahman  visited  Moscow  for  talks  with  So- 
viet leaders.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  release  about 
{45  million  in  aid  to  Bangladesh.  I  hope  that 
this  aid  Is  economic  and  not  military.  If 
this  Is  true.  It  Is  about  time  that  the  Soviets 
started  to  pick  up  their  fair  share  of  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  distressing  to  see  the 
anti-American  feelings  which  to  a  certain 
extent  exist  in  India.  Pakistan,  and  Bangla- 
desh. We  have  funnelled  literally  billions  of 
dollars  to  South  Asia  since  1947.  We  have 
virtually  saved  entire  states  within  India 
alone.  We  have  staved  off  famine  in  dozens 
of  places.  Russia  has  done  none  of  these 
things,  but  the  Soviets  have  given  India 
planes  and  tanks.  Isn't  It  odd  that  our 
humanitarian  and  economic  relief  has  re- 
sulted in  very  little  friendship — In  fact  In 
some  quarters  open  hostility — while  Russia 
by  supplying  arms,  Is  India's  bosom  friend 
today.  This  is  why  I  have  said  so  often  that 
In  spite  of  our  honorable  intentions  we  can- 
not buy  friendship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  forty-seven  nations  have 
recognized  Bangladesh  including  France.  The 
United  Kingdom,  The  Soviet  Union.  Canada. 
and  Italy.  This  amounts  to  recognition  by 
approximately  one-third  of  the  countries  in 
the  world.  As  you  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
two  blocks  of  countries  that  have  abstained 
from  recognition  are  the  South  American 
countries  and  the  Moslem  countries.  It  would 
appear  that  the  South  American  countries 
are  looking  to  us  on  this  question.  Further, 
United  States  recognition  will  hasten 
Bangladesh's  very  entry  Into  international 
organizations  such  as  the  Asia  Development 
Bank,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  the  United 
Nations. 

The  HolUngs-Saxbe  Concurrent  Resolution 
does  not  compel  the  President  to  do  anything. 
Further.  It  does  not  set  a  time  table.  It  merely 
expresses  the  Sense  of  Congress  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  American  people  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  recognize  Bangladesh.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Van  Hollen  testified  yes- 
erday  that  recognition  Is  under  "active  re- 
view, but  no  decision  has  been  taken."  I 
would  hope  that  our  resolution  would  en- 
courage the  President  to  recognize  Bangla- 
desh. Mr.  Van  Hollen  Indicated  that  the 
Administration  was  concerned  about  the 
presence  of  Indian  troops  in  Bangladesh.  Mrs. 
Gandhi  has  promised  that  they  will  be  re- 
moved on  March  12 — five  days  from  today. 
I  believe  our  recognition  of  Bangladesh  as 
an  Independent  country  would  hasten  their 
removal.  As  Dean  Fisher  pointed  out  yester- 
day, we  know  of  more  than  one  Instance 
where  governments  have  proclaimed  them- 
selves governments  and  requested  recognition 
at  a  time  when  foreign  troops  who  had  oc- 
cupied them  were  still  In  their  territory.  The 
two  cases  which  were  mentioned  were:  The 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Nixon's  China 
trip  signaled  a  realistic  reevaluatlon  of 
United  States  policy  in  Asia.  As  part  of  that 
policy,  the  United  States  should  begin  anew 
on  the  Subcontinent  by  recognizing  Bangla- 
desh. 


U.S.  RESOURCES  ARE  NOT 
UNLIMTTED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  decade  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
expansion  In  Government  programs  and 
expenditures. 

In  fiscal  1963  the  Government  spent 
$111  billion;  our  proposed  budget  for 
1973  calls  for  $246  billion.  This  $135  bU- 


lion  increase  in  just  10  years  is  stagger- 
ing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  important 
questions  are  in  order  at  this  point  in 
our  history: 

Just  what  have  we  accomplished 
through  these  huge  expenditures? 

Is  our  Government  doing  120  percent 
better  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens today  than  it  was  doing  a  decade 
ago? 

Have  the  many  massive  programs 
launched  with  such  great  fanfare  and 
promise  in  the  1960's  alleviated  problems 
or  only  aggravated  them? 

More  importantly,  we  shotild  ask  just 
how  long  Congress  can  continue  to  ac- 
celerate Federal  spending,  create  useless 
bureaucracy,  and  expand  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  nation  of 
limitless  resources.  As  great  and  as  dy- 
namic as  America  is,  our  economy  can 
stand  only  so  much  abuse.  The  over  in- 
dulgence is  beginning  to  take  its  toll. 

The  rush  to  solve  problems  in  the 
United  States  has  been  disastrous  for  our 
economy,  as  we  have  seen  for  the  past 
several  years.  We  cannot  spend  our  way 
to  Utopia. 

Congress  should  have  learned  a  valu- 
able lesson  from  the  economic  crisis  of 
the  recent  years.  Congress  should  have 
learned  that  future  consequences  of  new 
programs  must  be  carefully  evaluated 
before  we  add  new  burdens  to  our  tax- 
payers and  our  economic  system. 

Failure  to  use  more  caution  in  fiscal 
matters  will  be  catastrophic. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  a  very  good  editorial  in 
Wednesday's  editions.  It  points  out,  for 
one  thing,  that  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  stop  hiding  behind  the  claim  that  the 
budget  contains  many  "uncontrollable 
items."  Congress  created  the  programs 
that  cause  so-called  "uncontrollable 
Items,"  so  Congress  can  and  should  bring 
them  under  control. 

The  editorial  cites  a  new  study  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research.  The  report.  "The  Fed- 
eral Budget  for  1973."  was  prepared  by 
Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  the  former 
assistant  treasurj'  secretary  for  economic 
policy,  and  Dan  Larkins,  an  economist 
for  the  Institute. 

In  the  report,  they  say: 

Our  inability  as  a  nation  to  make  the 
hard  choices  between  alternative  expendi- 
tures or  to  couple  expenditure  Increases  with 
tax  Increases  is  discouraging. 

Mr.  President,  the  inability  to  accept 
economic  reality  is  more  than  simply  dis- 
couraging, it  is  frightening. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been 
elected  to  make  the  hard  decisions. 

Congress  can  and  should  regain  con- 
trol of  the  budget  and  bring  it  into 
balance.  We  should  continually  re- 
evaluate programs  to  determine  if  they 
are  worth  the  cost  that  we  are  Inflicting 
on  the  American  citizen,  both  in  the  form 
of  taxes  and  Inflation. 

Recent  history  demonstrates  that  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  fiscal 
responsibilities.  Obviously  a  mechanism 
is  required  to  force  the  Congress  to  make 
the  necessary  hard  decisions. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  proposed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  whicli  would 
accomplish  this.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129  would  require  the  Congress  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  in  an  aggre- 
gate 2 -year  span. 

This  would  not  be  easy— hard  deci- 
sions never  are  easy. 

Congress  has  been  accustomed  to 
taking  the  easy  way  out.  Congress  has 
voted  program-after-program  without 
regard  to  long-range  consequences  or 
economic  sanity.  Dozens  of  programs 
that  arc  now  being  con.'iidered  would 
further  endanger  our  Nation  econom- 
ically if  appro\ed. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  129  would 
put  an  end  to  tliis  kind  of  irrespon- 
sibility. 

Mr  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  complete  text  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  which  I  have 
been  di-^cussing.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Cloudy  Fiscal  Future 

Hardly  anyone  ever  talks  any  more  of  h»i- 
anclng  the  federal  budget  every  year.  In  fact, 
a  look  at  the  latest  budget  document,  as  well 
as  present  political  realities,  raises  quite  an- 
other  question:  Will  the  budget  ever  be  bal- 
anced again? 

A  new  study  published  bv  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search. "The  Federal  Budget  for  1973."  !■» 
not  optimistic  on  thai  score.  The  study  wiw 
prepared  by  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum.  AssL^-t- 
ant  Treasury  Secretary  for  Economic  Policy 
from  1969  to  197],  with  the  aid  of  Dan  Lar- 
kins, an  economist  on  the  staff  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

"It  would  be  comforting  to  be  able  to  say," 
the  authors  comment,  "that  when  the  econ- 
omy regains  a  position  of  roughlv  full  em- 
ployment, the  future  fiows  of  revenues  and 
expenditures  will  be  such  that  the  federal 
budget  will  be  in  approximate  balance  On 
the  basis  of  the  forward  planning  informa- 
tion contained  m  the  budget  document  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973,  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case,  unless  some  fundamental  changes 
are  made  in  budget  or  tax  policy." 

Economists  and  others  can  quarrel  over 
whether  the  massive  deficlt^s  In  prospect  for 
this  fiscal  year  or  next  are  "safe."  in  the 
sense  that  they  won't  touch  off  a  fresh  wave 
of  inflation.  The  economy  does  have  a  margin 
of  unused  res(,.urces  of  manpower  and  pro- 
duction facilities,  and  that  margin  does  pro- 
vide at  least  some  protection  against  infla- 
tion. 

No  one.  however,  can  doubt  the  danger  of 
deficits  when  the  economy's  resources  are 
fully  employed.  If  such  deficits  are  financed 
through  an  expansion  of  the  money  supply. 
as  a  large  p<:)rtlon  oi  them  almost  surely 
would    be.    they    Increase    the    demand    for 

resources  faster  than  the  supply  can  grow 

and  exert  heavy  tipward  pressure  on  prices. 

What  makes  such  deficits  seem  so  inevit- 
able? Well,  one  reason  is  that  federal  spend- 
ing seems  so  much  like  a  snowball,  growing 
as  the  years  roll  alang.  The  new  budget,  for 
example,  estimates  that  fiscal  1973  spending 
will  be  Increased  by  $8,5  billion  bv  proposed 
new  legislation.  By  fiscal  1977.  Mr.  Welden- 
baum and  Mr.  Larkins  note  "it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  $33  billion  of  expendi- 
tures win  be  Inciu^d  solely  because  of  laws 
that  would  be  passed  to  carry  out  the  remn;- 
mendatlons  in  the  '73  budget." 

In  the  recent  years  the  administration  has 
assessed  the  btidget  "margin,"  the  sum  that 
would  be  left  from  the  existing  tax  structure 
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tD  cover  programs  over  and  above  existing 
end  currently  proposed  activities.  Last  year's 
tudget  flgxired  the  flscal  1976  margin  would 
te  $30  billion;  this  year's  budget  shrinks  It 
t3  85  billion.  It  Congress  does  not  adopt  the 
proposed  Social  Security  tax  Increases,  as  It 
vary  well  may  not  in  this  election  year,  even 
lat  slim  margin  probably  will  vanish. 
That  would  be  true  even  If  there  were  no 
w  spending  initiatives  between  now  and 
fiscal  1976 — an  unrealistic  assumption  at 
t.  If  the  budget  Is  ever  to  be  balanced 
a^ain.  it's  evident  that  the  government  must 
n  going  about  the  task  differently. 
For  one  thing,  the  government  must  begin 
g  some  of  those  so-called  uncontrol- 
bie  budget  Items  more  controllable.  Con- 
can  and  must  in.-ist  that  it  be  allowed 
see  the  full  scope  of  a  program  when  it's 
presented,  not  merely  the  top  of  the 
deberg.  Most  defense  programs  already  are 
ewed  this  way,  which  may  help  to  explain 
y  the  Pentagon's  budget  fluctuates  more 
an,  say.  the  budget  for  health,  education 

welfare. 

Mr.  Weidenbaum  and  Mr.  Larklns  are  criti- 

of  the  highway  trust  fund  and  urge  that 

ghway  spending  be  handled   through   the 

lar  budget,  so  that  it  would  be  subject 

annual  congressional  appropriations.  Thev 

o  suggest  that  Congress  take  a  hard  look 

all  of  the  subsidy  programs  In  the  federal 

deet  to  determine  whether  the  programs 

achieving  their  alms  and  whether  co^ts 

e*^ed  benefits. 

The  authors  have  other  useful   proposals 

offer  hut,  as  they  recognize,  the  largest 

"  lem  Is  not  deciding  what  to  do  but  mtis- 

ng  the  will  to  do  it.  "Our  inability  as  a 

'on  to  make  hari  choice?  between  alter- 

Ive   expenditures   or   to   couple   expendi- 

Increases    with    tax    increases    is    dls- 

raglng."  they  say. 

[ndeed  it  Is.  "fet  even  a  country  as  rich  as 

one   does   not  have   limitless   resources. 

ose  who  find  it  hard  to  be  distressed  about 

perpetual  deficits  may  be  able  to  muster  a 

le  anger  about  the  waste  and  misuse  of  the 

ion's  wealth. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  SUMMITRY 

Kir.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  trip  to  China,  while 
geierally  welcomed  as  a  new  initiative 
f o  ■  peace,  has  nonetheless  raised  many 
questions  about  the  value  of  summitry. 
Seme  of  these  doubts  were  anticipated 
ev?n  before  the  President's  departure.  In 
th?  New  York  Times  of  February  13, 
our  distinguished  former  Under  Secre- 
ta-y  of  State,  Mr.  George  Ball,  pointed 
out  some  of  the  problems  and  costs  of 
summitry. 

Because  Mr.  Ball  brings  both  diplo- 
itic  experience  and  historical  insight 
any  discussion  of  American  diplomacy. 
nvite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
article  entitled  "Nixon's  Appointment 
Peking— Is  This  Trip  Necessary" 
[  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
hL'=;  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

Prom  the  New  York   Times   Magazine. 

Feb    13.   19721 
:oN's    Appointment    in    Peking — Is   This 
Trip  Neccessart? 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 
During  the  palmy  days  of  the   European 
•hasties.  kings  and  emperors,  sovereigns  of 
titles  and  descriptions,  were  accustomed 
visit  or.e  another's  courts   Between  Joust- 
j    and    feasting,    they    attended    to    their 
family    affairs — arranging    royal     marrlaees, 
la  inching  Intrigues  against  rivals,  meddling 


In  the  management  of  small  neighboring 
realms  and  discussing  their  financial  and 
commercial  troubles.  Then  gradually,  begin- 
ning in  the  15th  century,  systematic  ma- 
chinery was  established  to  deal  with  most 
o^f  this  business.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Venice,  the  Italian  city-states  established 
permanent  diplomatic  ml.sslons  In  one  an- 
other's capitals,  and.  with  Spanish  and 
French  refinements,  a  modern  apparatus  for 
the  conduct  of  tntergovernmental  business 
began  to  emerge,  complete  not  onlv  with 
permanent  diplomatic  missions  but  modern 
foreig-i  offices,  manned  by  diplomats  of 
professional  competence. 

Such  a  system  was  a  logical  by-product  of 
poli'lcal  evolution.  When  countries  were 
little  more  than  the  private  estates  of  their 
absolute  rulers,  a  king  could  di.spose  of  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  as  he  saw  fit  but 
over  the  centuries — and  particularly  after 
181.5 — the  detailed  business  of  making  and 
executing  foreign  policy  was,  as  Sir  Harold 
Nlcolson  has  pointed  out,  shifted  "from  the 
Court  to  the  Cabinet."  The  result  was  imper- 
sonal diplomacy  practiced  through  career 
ambassadors,  acting  on  instructions  from 
professional  foreign  offices — a  system  In  keep- 
ing with  the  modern  age. 

Now.  toward  the  end  of  the  20th  century, 
the  United  States  is  moving  back  toward  the 
medieval  dynastic  practice.  Today  even  the 
day-to-day  shaping  of  foreign  policy  has 
been  largely  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (the  Cabinet!  to  the  White 
House  and  Its  .staff  (the  Court),  while  tlie 
actual  transaction  of  diplomatic  busintsa 
has  been,  in  increasing  measure,  pre-empted 
by  the  President  (the  sovereign),  acting  per- 
sonally or  through  his  Assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  MeanwhUe,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  atrophies  while  ambassadors 
become  messenger  boys. 

The  summit  meetings  that  occur  when  the 
President  elects  to  be  hl.s  own  Ambassador 
as  well  as  his  own  foreign  office  create  spe- 
cial problems.  Because  no  head  of  a  major 
state  can  pay  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  one 
country  with  out  appearing  to  snub  others. 
It  has  become  an  accepted  principle  that 
summitry  breeds  summitry.  Thus,  no  one 
was  surprised  that  once  the  President 
abruptly  announced  his  intention  to  go  to 
China,  he  found  It  necessary  to  arrange  visits 
•Aith  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  of  Canada, 
President  Pompidou  of  France,  Prime  Mln- 
.ster  Heath  of  Great  Britain,  Chancellor 
Brandt  of  West  Germany  and  Prlm.e  Minister 
Sato  of  Japan,  primarily  to  repair  the  dam- 
age—to the  extent  possible — that  resulted 
from  his  failure  to  consult  In  the  first  place. 
That  such  a  flurry  of  to-lng  and  fro-lng 
seems  excessive  and  some-A-hat  erratic  Is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  for  deep  concern.  Yet  the 
fact  that  it  was  largely  made  necessary  by 
the  trip  to  China  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  Chinese  visit — even  more  than  most  sum- 
mitry— reflects  a  retrogression  toward  an 
outworn  medieval  practice  Is  enough  to  raise 
the  fam.ous  question  of  the  Second  World 
War:  "Is  this  trip  necessary?" 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
welcome  our  response  t')  the  signal  from 
China's  leaders  suggesting  that,  for  their 
own  reasons,  they  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive an  emissary  from  the  President,  Where 
there  are  representatives  of  the  United  States 
already  In  a  foreign  capital — and  that  in- 
cludes our  ml.ision  to  the  Vietnamese  talks 
in  Paris— the  sending  of  special  Presidential 
envoys  is  po<jr  diplomatic  practice.  But  In 
the  present  Instance,  there  was  no  practical 
alternative  and  Mr,  Kissinger  was  undoubt- 
edly well  fitted  for  the  assignment.  Not  only 
is  he  an  exceptionally  intelligent  man.  who 
has  thought  deeply  about  world  power  re- 
latlon.shlps,  but  he  knows  the  President's 
own  foreign-policy  concepts  better  than  any- 
one else,  and  there  is  no  aspect  of  Slno- 
American  relations  he  could  not  explore  with 
complete  competence. 


Yet  the  unanswered  question  Is  why  the 
President  did  not  leave  It  at  that  If  he 
wanted  further  exploration,  why  did  he  not 
send  Mr.  Kissinger  back  with  additional  In- 
structions? Why  did  he  insist  on  seeking  an 
Invitation  to  Peking  for  himself?  For  even 
though  It  is  sound  policy  to  establish  com- 
munications with  China,  the  President's  trip 
is.  In  political  terms,  a  costly  and  hazardoiw 
way  to  go  about  It.  It  Is  diplomatic  overkill 
distorting  the  Importance  of  China  in  the 
Far  Eastern  spectrum  and  upsetting  our 
friends  in  Asia. 

From  the  famous  meeting  at  the  Field  of 
Cloth  of  Gold  In  the  16th  century  to  tVood- 
row  Wilson's  catastrophic  efforts  to  make 
the  peace  by  personal  diplomacy  in  Paris  la 
1919.  meetings  of  heads  of  state  have  tended 
to  cause  disappointment,  mischief  and  mis- 
understanding. Certainly,  throughout  the 
cold  war,  conferences  between  the  President 
and  the  Communist  leaders  have  been 
marked  by  persistent  failure.  To  be  sure, 
President  Elsenhower's  ventures  Into  sum- 
mitry evoked  momentary  spasms  of  Journal- 
istic euphoria,  with  the  "Spirit  of  Geneva" 
^n  1955  and  the  "Spirit  of  Camp  David"  la 
lj)59.  Just  as  a  later  Impromptu  Johnson- 
Kosygin  meeting  conjured  up  the  "Spirit  of 
Glassboro"  in  1967.  But  like  all  spirits— 
whether  alcoholic  or  ectoplasmlc — they  evap- 
orated  in  the  clear,  dry  air  of  reality. 

Thus,  the  sad  but  significant  fact  is  that 
there  has  never  been  an  Instance  In  the 
entire  post'a-ar  period  where  a  summit  meet- 
ing resulted  In  a  diplomatic  breakthrough 
in  spite  of  the  President's  recent  assertion 
that.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  "which  have  basically  one-man  rule," 
summitry  is  sometimes  a  necessity  "for  major 
decisions."  every  significant  gain  that  has 
been  made  In  the  whole  area  of  East-West 
relations — Including  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty,  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
Nuclear  NonproUferation  Treaty  and  the 
Berlin  Agreement — has  resulted  from  pains- 
taking diplomacy  pursued  through  tradi- 
tional methods. 

That  is,  of  course,  an  unpalatable  conclu- 
sion for  most  Americans,  because  they  like 
their  Presidents  to  go  traveling.  It  Is  only 
natural  that  people  should  think  of  their 
leaders  as  their  surrogates  who  solve  their 
problems  for  them.  In  fact,  in  medieval 
times  disputes  were  often  resolved  through 
"ordeal  by  battle"  In  which,  as  a  substitute 
for  war,  chosen  heroes  from  each  side  settled 
International  disputes  by  fighting  to  the 
death  in  full  sight  of  the  contending  armies. 
But  underlying  the  popularity  of  Presi- 
dential travel  Is  a  widespread  misconception 
as  to  what  foreign  policy  is  all  about.  In  the 
soggy  mythology  of  this  Intellectual  rainy 
season  It  Is  too  often  assumed  that  nations 
have  no  opposing  interests  or  objectives  that 
are  fundamental;  thus,  all  the  world's  peoples 
could  live  happUy  together  "If  only  they 
could  understand  one  another" — or,  through 
some  anthropomorphic  transfer,  "if  only 
their  leaders  could  talk  to  one  another," 

It  Is  a  sad  comment  on  human  vanity  that 
such  a  pathetic  thought  often  finds  reso- 
ance  with  the  leaders  as  well — particularly 
those  convinced  of  their  own  powers  to 
charm  or  persuade.  For,  If  all  that  is  needed 
l.s  for  chiefs  of  government  to  practice  "per- 
son-to-per,ion"  diplomacy  and  engage  in 
homey  "heart-to-heart"  talks,  one  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  such  squalid  matters  as 
maintaining  "power  balances"  or  "spheres 
of  Influence"  or  any  of  the  other  "outmoded 
concepts"  of  the  "old  diplomacy."  It  Is  all 
very  easy  and  comforting. 

Unhappily,  this  anodyne  thesis  finds  no 
confirmation  in  experience.  Men  and  women 
are  not  motivated  by  pure  reason  and,  even 
If  they  were,  nations  do  have  confilctlng  In- 
terests that  cannot  be  wished  away.  Thus, 
there  Is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  rest 
the  relations  between  states  too  heavily  on 
the  capricious  interaction  of  diverse  person- 
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alitles.  No  one  knows — least  of  all  the  ex- 
perts— why  individuals  like  or  dislike  one 
another — or  why  they  have  sudden  fallings- 
out  over  seemingly  inconsequential  matters. 
What  Is  clear  is  that  the  mysterious  chemlB- 
try  of  human  relations  produces  some  exotic 
and  unstable  mixes. 

This  has  been  clearly  apparent  in  our 
whole  experience  with  summit  diplomacy.  In 
my  own  observation  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions were  seriously  Impeded  by  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son were  temperamentally  poles  apart  and 
did  not  basically  like  one  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  President  Kennedy's  willingness 
to  provide  Britain  with  Polaris  missiles  at  the 
Ill-fated  Nassau  Conference  in  December, 
1962,  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  did 
like  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  and  respond- 
ed to  the  problem  of  a  fellow  politician  In 
distress. 

Besides  giving  excessive  play  to  the  element 
of  personal  compatibility  in  International 
relations,  summitry  often  tends  to  create  an 
Illusion  of  understanding  that  can  be  quite 
dangerous.  Americans  with  a  common  herit- 
age of  Ideas  and  national  experience  are 
normally  able  to  appraise  one  another  with 
fair  precision,  so  that  understanding  can 
often  be  advanced  by  face-to-face  discussion. 
But  when  leaders  have  quite  different  back- 
grounds, customs  and  language  and,  in  many 
cases,  ethical  attitudes  and  Ideology,  sum- 
mltrj-  Is  more  likely  to  produce  mistaken  and 
misleading  impressions  than  a  clear  meeting 
of  the  minds. 

One  would  do  well  to  recall,  for  example, 
how  prime  minister  Neville  Chamberlain  was 
tragically  taken  in  by  Hitler  at  their  Munich 
meeting  in  1938.  No  doubt  he  spoke  from  con- 
viction when  he  told  the  British  people  on 
his  return  to  London:  "After  my  visits  to 
Germany  I  realized  vividly  how  Herr  Hitler 
feels  that  he  must  champion  other  Germans. 
He  told  me  privately,  and'^ast  night  he  re- 
peated publicly,  that  after  the  Sudeten  Ger- 
man question  Is  settled  that  is  the  end  of 
Germany's  territorial  claims  in  Europe."  Thus 
Chamberlain  had  brought  back,  he  said, 
"peace  with  honor,"  "peace  for  our  time." 

Why  was  Chamberlain  so  easily  deceived 
by  such  a  crude  and  brutal  liar?  Not  only 
because  he  wanted  to  believe — that,  of  course 
was  part  of  the  story — but,  most  Important, 
because  he  had  had  a  face-to-face  encounter 
with  a  man  whose  background  and  standards 
he  could  not  possibly  understand  and  had 
accepted  the  word  of  an  Austrian  rabble- 
rouser  as  he  would  that  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman. Had  Chamberlain  stayed  In  London, 
dealing  impersonally  with  the  crisis  through 
his  diplomatic  agents,  the  mystique  of  per- 
sonal contact  would  not  have  worked  Its 
malign  spell,  the  squalid  betrayal  of  Czech- 
oslovakia might  never  have  occurred,  and, 
from  what  we  now  know  about  Germany's 
Incomplete  preparedness  and  the  plotting  of 
the  German  generals,  the  war  would  quite 
possibly  have  been  aborted. 

Few  myths  have  done  more  harm  than  the 
sentimental  conceit  that  men  of  different 
countries  can  understand  one  another  bet- 
ter through  direct  conversation  than  when 
their  exchange  of  views  and  Ideas  is  filtered 
through  experts  sensitive  to  the  nuances  that 
derive  from  different  cultures.  Such  a  fanci- 
ful belief  becomes  particularly  misleading 
when  cultural  differences  reflect  quite  dis- 
parate habits  of  thought — as,  for  example, 
between  Americans  and  Orientals.  Thus 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  recent  meet- 
ings between  President  Nixon  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Sato  of  Japan,  far  from  fostering  har- 
mony, have  led  to  misunderstanding.  Irri- 
tation and,  finally,  an  awkward  measure  of 
distrust  on  both  sides.  That,  of  course,  Is 
not  the  first  occasion  for  the  breakdown  of 
Japanese-American  communications;  any- 
one who  questions  the  difficulties  of  achiev- 
ing an  adequate  meeting  of  minds  between 
Washington  and  Tokyo  should  be  required 


to  study  the  disastrous  series  of  misunder- 
standings that  resulted  from  belated  ex- 
changes in  the  month  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Not  only  does  summitry  exaggerate  the  role 
of  personal  chemistry  and  national  differ- 
ence, but  the  sense  of  theater  It  engenders 
cannot  help  but  color  the  Judgment  of  the 
participants.  Thus,  when  the  President  meets 
with  other  heads  of  state,  the  occasion  takes 
command,  transforming  each  attending  polit- 
ical leader  into  an  actor  on  the  television 
screens  of  the  world,  with  a  heavy  invest- 
ment in  the  success — or  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  success — of  the  meeting.  It  is  not  an 
atmosphere  that  makes  for  cool  Judgment; 
in  fact,  theater  and  sound  policy  are  rarely 
compatible,  because  contrived  excitement 
can  only  deflect  and  distort  the  diplomacy  of 
a  democratic  state. 

This  brings  us  then  to  the  most  serious 
problems  so  far  raised  by  the  President's  pro- 
spective trip — the  critical  damage  to  key  re- 
lationships resulting  from  our  failure  to 
consult  with  friendly  governments  prior  to 
the  July  15  announcement.  Why  did  we  not 
consult?  The  only  explanation  so  far  given 
is  that  consultation  would  have  Increased  the 
chances  of  a  leak.  But  a  leak,  though  an- 
noying, would  not  have  been  disastrous.  No 
leak  could  have  created  anything  like  the 
breakage  caused  by  our  neglect  of  consulta- 
tion unless — and  this  Is  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter— the  White  House  thought  It  tactically 
advantageous  to  heighten  the  drama  bv  ex- 
ploiting the  maximum  shock  effect  from  what 
the  President  has  proudly  described  as  "the 
biggest  surprise  in  history." 

Yet,  what  a  dubious  policy!  For  is  It  really 
to  our  advantage  to  shock  the  world?  Is  it 
not,  in  fact,  extremely  Imprudent  for  a  great 
nation  to  spa-lng  surprises  on  its  friends? 

Without  exception,  the  supreme  modern 
practitioner  of  the  surprise  announcement 
was  General  de  Gaulle,  for  whom  Mr.  Nixon 
had  great  admiration.  But,  though  the  Gen- 
eral held  the  attention  of  the  world  for  a 
number  of  years — and  indeed  added  color 
and  excitement  during  an  otherwise  pray 
time — he  was  anything  but  a  model  for  Amer- 
ican statesmen.  The  France  of  General  de 
Gaulle,  m  spite  of  its  past  centuries  of  gra-n- 
deur,  was  not  a  leading  nation  in  the  sense 
that  other  nations  were  relying  on  it  Thus, 
the  General  deliberately  chose,  as  the  head 
of  a  relatively  weak  country,  to  use  the  tactic 
of  vivid,  unexpected  and  deliberately  outra- 
geous actions  to  attract  world  attention  ani 
thus  claim  for  France  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  authority  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  its  political  resources. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Is  quite 
the  opposite,  for.  In  spite  of  our  current 
fondness  for  self-denlgratlon,  we  remain  not 
only  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world. 
but  the  nation  more  than  any  other  whose 
policies  are  watched  and  followed  by  other 
nations. 

Thus,  we  should  neither  wish— nor  can  wp 
afford — to  Indulge  in  the  practice  of  aston- 
Ishlng  our  friends.  Our  greatest  need  is  to  es- 
tablish confidence  by  conducting  our  affairs 
in  a  logical  and  predictable  way.  avoiding 
the  unexpected  and  shocking.  "This  means 
that.  If  we  decide  to  change  a  major  poiicv, 
we  should  first  make  sure  that  the  way  is 
carefully  prepared  and  that  our  friends  "are 
not  caught  off  balance.  It  means  that  we 
should  assiduously  consult  with  those  na- 
tions arrayed  on  our  side  and  not  abruptly 
present  them  with  dramatic  faits  accompHs. 
For  what  Inspires  leadership  is  not  the  dra- 
matic erratic  action  taken  in  disregard  of 
the  interests  of  other  nations  but  a  consist- 
ent demonstration  of  steadiness  and  stead- 
fastness. 

Though  the  announcement  of  the  China 
trip  without  prior  consultation  has  already 
caused  serious  damage  to  our  relations  with 
our  friends — and  particularly  our  friend  In 
the  Far  East— there  is  danger  that  their  feel- 


ings of  Injury  and  concern  will  be  even  fur- 
ther inflamed  when  the  trip  takes  place. 
During  the  entire  week  of  Mr,  Nixon's  vi.Mt, 
the  world's  eyes  will  be  focused  on  China 
with  Us  mystery  and  magnitude  dlsplaved  in 
living  color.  It  wUl  be.  beyond  question,  a 
great  television  show 

Yet  the  governments  and  peoples  of  A.'ia 
will  not  view  the  trip  as  a  spectacle,  but  as 
a  political  act.  and  they  will  read  the  mean- 
ing of  that  act  not  merely  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  ■isit  but  the  very  special  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  It  is  here  that  the 
distinction  between  a  Kissinger  vl,^lt  (emis- 
sary diplomacy)  and  a  Presidential  visit 
(summit  diplomacy)  stands  out  most 
sharply.  Had  the  President  chosen  to  con- 
duct exploratory  talks  with  China  s<-jlely 
through  a  Presidential  emissary,  it  would 
have  been  accepted  as  normal"  diplomatic 
practice,  evoking  worldwide  interest  without 
causing  astonishment.  But  the  Presidential 
visit  now  contemplated  is  a  drastic  break 
with  traditional  procedures. 

First,  the  President  has  Invited  himself  to 
visit  a  government  with  which  wc  have  no 
diplomatic  relations.  ulth  which  we  have 
never  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  ending  the 
Korean  war,  and  wliich  continues  to  mount 
propaganda  attacks  against  us  in  the  most 
strident  and  virulent  terms. 

Second,  in  spite  o;  the  fact  that  there 
seems  no  possibility  of  serious  substantive 
accomplishment,  the  President  is  planning  to 
stay  In  that  country  as  a  fuest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  at  least  a  week— a  loneer  bilat- 
eral vi-slt  than  any  American  President  has 
made  to  the  Kovernmer.t  if  any  forelcn  na- 
tion In  our  entire  national  history.  Under  the 
established  American  practice,  visits  of  heads 
of  state  or  chiefs  of  government  last  two  or, 
at  the  most,  three  days. 

To  the  nations  of  the  Far  Ex-X  the  Presi- 
dent's extraordinary  decision  to  spend  a 
week  In  China  strongly  suEtecsts  th'\t  the 
President  ha-s  made,  or  Is  abcu"  to  make, 
some  secret  commitmentjs  to  the  Chinese 
leaders  Thus.  President  Pp.rk  Chung  Hee  of 
South  Korea  has  expre.ssed  "deep  concern," 
since  the  Pre.sidenfs  visit  leads  him  to  doubt 
America's  willingness  to  sustain  South  Korea 
in  its  c-)ntlnulnp  struggle  with  the  North. 
Other  smaller  states  translate  Washington's 
extraordinary  pret-ccupatlon  with  China  to 
mean  that  America  Impliedly  recognizes 
China's  dominant  position  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Far  East,  that  we  regard  It.  In 
fact,  as  the  wave  of  Asia's  future — all  of 
which  stronely  stimulates  their  Impulse  to 
climb  quickly  on  the  Chinese  bandwagon. 
Certainly  the  Presidents  travel  schedule  has 
prompted  a  new  respect  for  Peking  on  the 
part  of  the  21  million  overseas  Chinese  who 
constitute  a  .significant  minority  in  most  Far 
Eastern  countries. 

For  the  Chinese  leadership,  on  the  other 
liand.  the  spectacle  and  excitement  clearly 
mean  a  Great  Leap  Forward  in  world  poli- 
tics Already  the  announcement  of  the  trip 
has  served  as  a  catalyst  bringing  them  Into 
the  United  Nations  ear)ler  than  expected. 
and,  in  terms  of  their  larger  strategy,  they 
can  see  their  new  relations  with  the  United 
States  as  having  a  deterrent  effect  on  a  pos- 
sible Soviet  strike  at  their  nuclear  installa- 
tions. Almost  cert.alnly  they  hope— -and,  un- 
happily, they  may  be  right— that  the  trip  will 
bring  about  st  me  loosening  in  J.ipanese- 
American  tie.^.  Finally,  the  vividly  demon- 
strated American  interest  in  China  is  rapidly 
releasing  other  states  from  their  inhibitions 
regarding  Peking. 

No  doubt  for  many  Chinese  the  President's 
visit-  on  wniite  House  initiative — stirs  ata- 
vistic memories  of  the  old  tradition  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  that  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries— including  rulers  and  their  envoys — 
were  barbarians.  Because  it  was  considered 
an  act  of  grace  for  the  Emperors  of  China  to 
prar.t  any  foreign  visitors  passage  to  Peking, 
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was  understood  that  they  came  as  suppll- 
its  bearing  tribute. 

This  traditional  Chinese  arrogance  toward 
f)relgners  points  up  at  least  a  theoretical 
rslc  In  the  Presidents  trip:  that  the  Chinese 
1  sadershlp  might,  either  during  the  visit  or 
teforehand,  deliberately  take  some  action  to 
enbarrass  the  United  States.  No  doubt  one 
saould  substantially  discount  this  possibility 
fc?cause,  in  the  context  of  its  quarrel  with 
Soviet  Union.  China  needs  the  appear- 
ce  of  an  amicable  relation  with  America. 
conditions  can  rapidly  change  and  one 
lould  not  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  options 
're  now  all  In  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
aders.  Since  It  was  the  President  who 
8)llclted  the  trip.  Mao  Tse-tung  would  lose 
face  If  the  United  States  should  cancel; 
America  would  be  embarrassed  If  the  can- 
latlon  should  come  from  Peking. 
It  U  this  possibility  that  points  up  one 
the  costs  of  summitry,  for  during  the 
period  that  a  summit  meeting  is  pending — 
lii  this  case  seven  months — the  President 
becomes,  in  effect,  a  hostage  to  the  situa- 
*  on.  To  some  extent,  he  loses  full  freedom 
action,  since,  once  such  a  meeting  is 
nounced.  he  Is  reluctant  to  do  anything 
would  provide  the  host  country  an  e.\- 
for  breaking  off  the  visit — a  problem 
at  does  not  arise  If  diplomatic  explorations 
e  limited  to  emissary  diplomacy. 
It  Is  possible  that  this  consideration 
ayed  a  subconscious,  or  even  deliberate, 
in  leading  the  White  House  to  -tilt" 
ward  Pakistan  In  the  recent  conflict  on 
e  subcontinent,  since  not  only  did  the 
P-esldent  owe  something  to  Yahya  Khan 
cooperating  In  the  secret  arrangements 
the  initial  Kissinger  trip,  but  the  Chl- 
;  might  have  taken  offense  If  the  United 
ates  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  an  Indian 
vernment  that  had  Just  signed  a  friend- 
Ip  treaty  with  Moscow. 

While  China's  benefits  from  the  Presidents 
It  are  unambiguous  and  substantial.  It  is 
dfcficult  to  see  what,  if  anything,  the  Chinese 
Height  be  prepared  to  offer  .America  in  re- 
in view  of  the  political  dynamics  of 
Communist  world,  Peking  is  disabled 
bringing  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  settle 
Vietnamese  struggle,  or  even  to  obtain 
release  of  our  prisoners.  There  is  no 
ddubt  that  Lf  the  Chinese  leaders  were  to 
atjtempt  such  a  move,  Moscow  would  loudly 
nee  them  as  lackeys  of  American  im- 
perialism. Formal  recognition  is  out  of  the 
question,  nor  should  one  expect  agreement 
any  substantive  Issue.  Not  only  are  China 
the  United  States  still  separated  by 
America's  commitment  to  defend  Taiwan, 
there  are  basic  ideological  differences 
t  limit  the  possibility  of  mutual  trust 
d  confidence. 

To  be  sure.  Chou  En-lal  Is  an  astute  states- 

a  man   who  views  the  world  through 

lie-angle  lenses,  and  the  prospect  of  dls- 

''"  :  geopolitics,  of  playing  the  'big  game" 

an  Intricate  world  chess  match,  is  yeastv 

.  But  It  Is  at  this  very  point  that   the 

uctlons  of  summitry  become  most  dan- 

ous    and    the    possibilities    of    mlsunder- 

nding  most  acute. 

rr)day's  world  ;3  far  too  complex  lor  two 

■a  ever  again  to  s;t  on  a  raft  in  the  N:e- 

n  River' — or  even  in  a  palace  m  Peking — 

dispose  of  the  destinies  of  other  na:io"ns. 

I  would  feel  apprehensive,  indeed,  if  I 

thbught  that,  in  his  talks  with  Chou  or  Mas. 

;  President  would  try  to  concert  a  tactical 

'tlon  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  or  agree 

a  line  of  conduct  toward  Taiwan,  or  on 

icouraging  the  remilitarization  of  J.ipan. 

promoting    the    reunification    of    Korea, 
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On  June  25.  1807,  Napoleon  and  Alexan- 
I  met  on  a  raft  In  the  Niemen  River  in 
was  then  East  Prussia  and  between 
agreed  on  general  terms  of  a  peace 
aff  acting  not  only  Prance  and  Russia  but 
Prussia  and  Sweden  as  well, — Ed. 


These  are  matters  that  might  be  gingerly 
explored  by  a  skilled  and  cautious  envoy 
such  as  Mr.  Kissinger,  who  could  take  no  po- 
sitions except  on  carefully  formulated  in- 
structions, but  they  affect  the  Interests  of 
too  many  other  nations  and  strike  too  near 
the  nerve  center  of  our  whole  world  strat- 
egy to  be  trusted  to  the  unstructured  give 
and  take  of  a  summit  meeting. 

This  is  not  a  comment  on  President  Nix- 
on's knowledge  or  skills  as  a  negotiator,  but 
in  such  an  encounter  any  President  is  at  a 
considerable  tactical  disadvantage.  He  can- 
not stall  or  ponder  or  delay  for  instruc- 
tions. His  constant  awareness  that  he  is  the 
authority  of  last  resort  compels  him  to  re- 
spond to  questions  or  proposals  with  prompt 
answers  that,  li  filtered  through  an  emis- 
sary, cuuld  be  Judiciously  studied  with  the 
benefit  of  expert  counsel  in  the  context  of 
total  policy.  Yet.  as  Dean  Acheson  used  to 
say.  "When  the  President  fumbles,  the  whole 
goal  line  is  wide  open."  so  Mr.  Nixon  Is  with- 
out doubt  on  a  hazardous  spot. 

Yet  even  if  these  disabilities  did  not  exist. 
It  would  still  be  the  height  of  folly  to  base 
policy  on  any  long-range  and  far-reaching 
agreements  with  the  present  Chinese  leaders. 
No:  only  is  it  an  aging  hierarchy  whose  life 
expectancy  is  limited  by  the  actuarial  tables 
I. Mao  ;s  79  and  Chou  74).  but  even  m  the 
few  months  since  last  July's  announcement 
there  has  apparently  been  an  abortive  coup. 
As  a  cautionary  reminder,  the  President 
might  do  well  to  recall  that  onlv  weeks  after 
he  toa.sted  General  de  Gaulle  w'ith  the  most 
e.Tusive  praise,  in  the  spring  of  1969,  a  new 
leader  was  in  power  m  France, 

That  Is  one  of  the  buUt-ln  dangers  of  sum- 
mitry—Its over-emphafils  on  the  ephemeral 
understanding  with  personalities  who  may 
have  only  a  limited  tenure,  but  even  more 
important  Is  the  fact  that  China  is  not  the 
principal  power  center  in  Asia,  nor  Is  It  likely 
to  be.  In  the  new  configuration  of  power  In 
the  Par  East.  Japan  looms  like  Mount  Everest 
above  other  countries.  Commanding  a  gross 
national  product  two  ajid  a  half  to  three 
times  that  of  China,  it  Is  the  third  industrial 
nation  in  the  world,  and.  in  spite  of  the  re- 
cent adjustment  in  currency  parities,  it  is 
likely  to  continue  to  maintain  a  rate  of 
growth  faster  than  any  major  industrial 
country  has  ever  before  achieved.  In  un- 
happy contrast.  China,  with  a  national  in- 
come roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  Italy.  Is 
limited  by  its  gargantuan  population  to  a 
relatively  modest  growth  rate. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  America  should 
take  urgent  steps  to  repair  the  damage  to 
Japanese-American  relations  that  has  already 
resulted  from  the  shock  of  the  July  15  an- 
nouncement, because  Japanese  confidence  Is 
indispensable  to  a  sound  Par  Eastern  policy. 
Unhappily,  there  is  evidence  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Sato's  recent  visit  to  San  Clemente 
failed  to  achieve  this  result— another  In- 
stance where  summitry  has  not  lived  up  to 
the  advance  billing. 

All  during  the  postwar  period  the  American 
Government  has  pressed  the  Japanese  to  in- 
vest capital  in  Taiwan  and  give  support  to 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Government;  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  been  cautioning  them 
not  to  build  up  their  trade  excessively  with 
mainland  China,  or  to  develop  close  political 
relations  with  Peking.  In  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion pressure  for  a  closer  .Slno-Japanese  re- 
lationship, a  series  of  governments  in  Tokyo 
has.  at  fxjlltical  cost,  faithfully  followed  the 
American  lead. 

Thus,  when  President  Nixon  announced  his 
proposed  trip  with  no  advance  consultation 
and  only  five  minutes'  prior  notice  to  Prime 
Minister  Sato,  he  undermined  the  Sato  Gov- 
ernment and  shook  Japanese  confidence  in 
the  durabUlty  of  our  friendship.  Moreover, 
that  wa«  orUy  the  first  of  a  series  of  abrasive 
actions  that  have  dangerously  eroded  rela- 


tions between  Tokyo  and  Washington  since 
that  time. 

To  the  Japanese,  the  American  President's 
willingness  to  lose  face  by  asking  to  be  in- 
vited  to  a  hostile  and  far  weaker  country  can 
be  explained  only  by  the  Inscrutability  of 
the  Occidental.  Because  the  Japanese  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  trip  is  merely  to 
"open  communications" — since  that  scarcely 
requires  a  Presidential  vUlt— there  is  an  un- 
derstandable tendency  to  suspect  that  the 
talks  may  lead  Washington  to  a  cozier  rela- 
tion with  Peking,  at  Tokyo's  expense. 

No  one  should  underrate  the  possible  cost 
of  the  loss  of  confidence  such  suspicions  may 
generate,  for.  as  history  has  shown,  Japanese 
reactions  are,  by  Western  standards  bnxiding 
and  cumulative.  So  long  as  Japan  remains 
persuaded  of  the  firmness  of  America's  friend- 
ship, it  win  trust  our  defense  commitment 
and  not  'oe  tempted  to  build  a  large  military 
establishment  of  its  own.  But  the  persist- 
ently insensitive  American  actions  of  the 
past  six  months  have  begun  to  weaken  that 
confidence,  so  that  we  should  pay  careful  at- 
tention to  the  unusually  sharp  warning  of 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Nobuhlko  Ushlba — a  thoughtful  and 
seriou3  man — that  the  President's  Chinese 
visit  might  be  "the  beginning  of  a  process  of 
unraveling"  of  the  United  States-Japanese 
mutual-security  arrangements. 

At  the  moment  the  Japanese  people  are 
being  precipitated  Into  one  of  their  periods 
of  national  introspection,  in  which  they  are 
rethinking  their  proper  destiny.  To  what  ex- 
tent should  Japan  move  more  closely  to 
China?  How  should  It  react  to  Soviet  blan- 
dishments which,  as  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko's  sudden  trip  has  Just  made  clear,  are 
likely  to  increase  at  any  sign  of  coolness  be- 
tween Washington  and  Tokyo,  And,  finally, 
should  it  put  aside  Its  Inhibitions'  against 
remilitarization,  which  have  been  nurtured 
so  carefully  in  the  postwar  period,  and  un- 
dertake not  only  to  build  conventional  force 
commensurate  with  Its  Industrial  might,  but 
even  start  down  the  nuclear  road? 

It  Is  here  that  recent  comments  of  the 
President  could  have  harmful  repercussions, 
for  Mr.  Nixon  said  In  a  television  Interview 
that  the  reason  he  made  his  decision  to  go  to 
Peking  was  the  "great  danger  of  the  most 
populous  nation  In  the  world  becoming  a 
major  nuclear  power"  15  or  20  years  from 
now.  In  the  questioning  mood  of  Japan  to- 
day, such  a  remark  could  stir  echoes  far 
louder  than  Intended,  since,  If  the  Japanese 
people  should  Interpret  the  President's  ex- 
traordinary attention  to  China  primarily  as  a 
response  to  China's  nuclear  potential,  the 
compulsion  for  Japan  to  Join  the  nuclear 
club  would  gain  enormous  Impetus. 

Yet  nothing  could  more  upset  the  stability 
of  the  whole  Par  East  than  a  remilitarized 
Japan,  It  would  play  frightful  havoc  not 
only  In  China  but  In  all  the  nations  of  the 
area  that  were  overrun  and  occupied  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Rising  Sun  a  quarter  century 
ago. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  that  our  present  addiction  to 
summitry  is  merely  the  outward,  visible 
symptom  of  a  more  fundamental  problem— 
the  preemption  by  the  White  House  of  the 
levers  that  control  the  dally  shaping  and  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  policy. 

This  Is.  at  the  same  time,  both  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  a  continuing  trend.  If  per- 
mitted to  continue  further.  It  could  lead  to 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  our  foreign- 
policy  machinery  and,  perhaps,  at  the  end 
of  the  road,  a  constitutional  crisis. 

The  present  Administration  did  not  initi- 
ate the  move  to  bring  all  foreign  policy 
within  the  sheltering  arms  of  the  White 
House;  that  trend  began  two  decades  ago. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  trend  was 
Initiated  and  maintained,  in  large  part,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  State  Department 
to  meet  the  full  expectation  of  impatient 
Presidents.  Yet,  though  one  can  sympathize 
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with  the  pragmatic  reasons  for  expanding 
the  size  and  authority  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  even  for  the  President's  decision 
to  play  the  role  not  only  of  Secretary  of 
State  but  even  of  ambassador,  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  practice  is  either  sound  or 
wise — or  In  the  long-range  Interests  of  the 
country. 

Por,  as  the  'White  House  becomes  more  and 
more  its  own  foreign  office,  the  tone  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  State  Department  'will 
inevitably  decrease.  Nothing  Is  more  demor- 
alizing for  an  ambassador  on  the  spot  than 
to  have  hla  responsibilities  as  a  negotiator 
suddenly  taken  from  him  by  a  Presidential 
envoy,  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  with 
our  chief  representative  at  the  'Vietnamese 
discussions  In  Paris,  WUUam  J.  Porter.  Since 
Ambassador  Porter,  like  his  Immediate  pred- 
ecessor, David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Is  fully  competent 
to  conduct  the  most  delicate  secret  negoti- 
ations with  the  North  Vietnamese — as  Am- 
bassador W.  Averell  Harriman  had  done  at 
on  earlier  time — Mr.  Kissinger's  12  hurried 
trips  to  Paris  would  appear  quite  unnecessary 
to  put  forward  America's  revised  position  and 
explore  fully  all  pyossible  chances  of  settle- 
ment. 

Able  men,  with  proper  pride  in  their  pro- 
fessional skills,  wUl  not  long  tolerate  such 
votes  of  no  confidence,  so  it  should  be  no 
surprise  that  they  are  leaving  the  career 
service,  making  way  for  mediocrity,  with  the 
result  that,  as  time  goes  on,  it  may  be  hope- 
lessly difficult  to  restore  the  Department  to 
the  level  of  effectiveness  required  by  the  ur- 
gent problems  of  the  day. 

Yet  the  failure  to  undertake  this  important 
task  can  produce  a  number  of  unhappy  de- 
velopments— a  falling  level  of  competence  in 
our  overseas  missions,  thus  reducing  our 
ability  to  know  and  affect  what  Is  happen- 
ing throughout  the  world;  the  Impairment 
of  our  constitutional  system  of  checks  and 
balances  as  the  Senate  becomes  Increasingly 
restive  at  the  concentration  of  foreign  policy 
management  In  'White  House  assistants  im- 
mune from  Congressional  accountability;  and 
uneven  attention  to  situations  of  incipient 
danger  because  the  VS^ite  House  staff  Is  con- 
centrating on  certain  active  crises,  while 
the  State  Department — nudged  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  policy  formulation — has  lost 
Its  capacity  for  Independent  decision. 

These  are  predictable  results  of  the  trend 
now  visible.  But  In  essence  the  most  serious 
consequence  is  likely  to  be  felt  in  the  quality 
and  coherence  of  a  body  of  policy  that  be- 
comes increasingly  Ingrown — less  subjected  to 
the  critical  scrutiny  of  specialists  in  Wash- 
ington and  our  missions  abroad  and  more  and 
more  the  expression  of  a  small,  closed  circle 
of  people  working  under  conditions  of  ex- 
cessive Insulation — conditions  favorable  for 
the  intrusion  of  personal  bias  or  prejudice 
that  can  interfere  with  objective  Judgment. 

X  note  these  dangers  not  in  an  alarmist 
mood,  and  certainly  with  no  desire  to  be 
captlotis,  for  I  understand  the  process  which 
has  led  to  our  present  predicament  and  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  problems  faced  by  any 
American  Government  in  today's  unstable 
environment.  But  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
move  quite  deliberately  to  depersonalize  the 
highly  personal  processes  by  which  policy  Is 
now  made  and  administered.  This  means  en- 
larging the  circle  of  those  now  in  command 
of  policy,  restoring  the  responsibility  and 
competence  of  the  State  Department,  and  re- 
establishing the  role  of  our  missions  abroad 
as  the  effective  agencies  for  negotiation.  It 
means,  in  other  words,  returning  control  of 
the  levers  of  our  foreign-policy  machinery 
from  the  Court  to  the  Cabinet  and  substitut- 
ing for  summit  diplomacy  the  effective  em- 
ployment of  an  Improved  and  upgraded  am- 
bassadorial corps,  capable  of  firm  and  skill- 
ful negotiations  within  broad  lines  of  policy 
set  by  the  President. 

It  la  a  formidable  agenda,  but  by  no  means 
Impossible. 


BLOOD:    A   NATIONAL   RESOURCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
many  of  President  Nixon's  concerns  and 
hopes  as  expressed  in  his  recent  health 
message  to  Congress.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  he  had  singled  out  "blood" 
as  one  of  the  major  initiatives  for  a  new- 
Federal -private  partnership  to  stimulate 
research  and  development. 

The  need  for  a  nationwide  system  of 
blood  collection  and  distribution  is  all  too 
evident.  There  is  now  a  multiplicity  of 
systems,  not  necessarily  compatible  or  in- 
terchangeable, used  in  blood  banking. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  nationally  ac- 
cepted system  of  recordkeeping.  No  one 
knows  exactly  how  much  blood  is  used, 
or  needed,  or  collected,  or  wasted.  No  one 
knows  the  exact  price  of  blood  or  the  ex- 
act profits  made  from  blood.  And  no  one 
knows  exactly  how  many  cases  of  serum 
hepatitis  are  related  to  blood  transfu- 
sions or  how  many  deaths  are  related  to 
serum  hepatitis. 

What  is  known  is  that  the  need  for 
blood  grows  every  year,  that  critical 
shortages  of  blood  exist  across  the  coun- 
try, that  contaminated  blood  can  cause 
serum  hepatitis  which  has  no  known  cure 
and  can  cause  death,  that  many  com- 
mercial blood  banks  buy  blood  from  con- 
■victs,  derelicts,  and  addicts  who  dwell 
in  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  city  slums  and 
skid  rows  where  the  infectious  agents  of 
serum  hepatitis  flourish,  and  that  many 
commercial  blood  banks  import  blood 
from  medically  underdeveloped  countries 
such  as  Haiti,  India,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

To  protect  the  American  people  from 
contaminated  blood  and  from  unneces- 
sary death.  Senator  Hartke  and  I  have 
introduced  the  National  Blood  Bank  Act 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  blood  donation,  re- 
quiring the  licensing  and  inspection  of  all 
blood  banks.  Identical  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Veysey  from  California. 

Recently,  Representative  Rogers  an- 
nounced that  his  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  will  begin  hear- 
ings on  blood  bank  proposals  within  the 
next  month.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
soon  hold  similar  hearings,  as,  using 
President  Nixon's  words,  "Blood  Is  a 
unique  national  resource,"  to  which  I 
might  add,  not  a  commodity  to  be  bought 
smd  sold. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Baker,  Beall,  Case, 
Harris,  Hatfield,  Pastore,  Randolph, 
Stevens,  and  Taft  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2909,  the  National  Blood  Bank 
Act. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
BUSING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  message  on  busing  given 
last  night,  he  clearly  directed  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  where  they  belong — "on 
better  education  for  all  of  our  children 
rather  than  on  more  busing  for  some." 

Virtually  every  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  question  of  busing  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  American  people 
do  not  believe  that  busing  is  the  answer 


to  the  problem  of  .segregation.  The  mora- 
torium proposed  by  the  President  would 
allay  the  fears  of  parents,  both  black  and 
white,  that  their  children  will  not  be 
forced  to  attend  schools  that  are  miles 
from  their  homes;  and  it  gives  us.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  the  chance  to  cre- 
ate a  truly  equal  opportunity  educational 
system. 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  make  a  national 
commitment  to  see  that  the  schools  in 
central  cities  are  upgraded  so  the  chil- 
dren who  go  there  will  have  as  good  a 
chance  to  get  the  quality  education  as  do 
the  children  who  go  to  schools  in  the 
suburbs. 

The  proposed  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities Act  would  establish  standards 
for  all  school  districts  throuehout  the 
Nation,  insure  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  school  as.signments.  and  establish 
the  equal  educational  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens regardless  of  color,  language  bar- 
riers, or  financial  status.  It  would  also 
provide  money  and  incentives  to  he\v  in- 
sure for  schools  in  poor  neighborhoods 
the  fair  treatment  they  have  too  often 
been  denied  in  the  past,  and  provide  the 
special  learning  assistance  and  extra  at- 
tention that  those  children  so  often  need 

A  part  of  the  national  commitment  for 
equal  educational  opportunities  is  the 
need  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  this 
country  to  have  children  attend  the 
schools  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Clearly  it  is  wrong  when  children  are 
forced  to  spend  2  hours  a  day  on  a  bus 
going  to  school  when  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  walk  to  a  neighborhood 
school.  For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  it 
was  wise  for  the  President  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  any  new  busing  and  make 
it  possible  for  local  .school  jurisdictions 
to  have  the  cases  that  have  been  settled 
by  the  court  reopened. 

I  think  that  it  is  also  important  to 
realize  that  in  ordering  the  moratorium 
on  busing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  the 
President  was  in  no  way  attempting  to 
delay  desegregation.  He  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  being  antibusing  is  not 
to  be  antiblack  or  anti-Mexican-Ameri- 
can. It  would  be  an  injustice  to  con- 
cerned parents  all  over  this  country-  to 
label  them  as  prejudiced  because  they 
want  their  children  educated  in  their 
own  neighborhoods.  In  fact,  the  growing 
opposition  to  busing  from  all  races  dem- 
onstrates that  their  rea.sons  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  que-^^tion  of 
race. 

Clearly,  what  the  President  lias  pro- 
posed is  a  program  that  will  put  an  end 
to  the  Ill-advised  practice  of  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  and  in  its  place 
insert  a  program  that  will  guarantee  to 
all  the  children  of  thi.'^  countr%-  an  equal 
education  opportunity.  I  support  him  in 
his  efforts  and  hope  that  Congress  will 
seize  the  opportunity  given  us  to  demon- 
strate our  commitment  to  the  continued 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  cWldren. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  equal  rights  amendment,  I 
wish  to  spell  out  the  reasons  for  my  sup- 
port. 


8^94 


'Ve  have  made  great  strides  in  this 

coi^try  in  recent  decades  toward  elimi- 

.ing  the  legal  basis  for  discrimination 

against  members  of  minority  groups.  But 

still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  provide 

same  protection  to  the  majority  of 

population— the  51  percent  who  are 
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though  in  some  quarters  the  women's 
movement  prompts  only  humor 
cynicism,  the  concerns  the  move- 
addresses  are  neither  funny  nor 
.  Discrimination  against  women  is 
gocumented,  proven  fact  in  many  as- 
1  of  American  life  and  a  cruel  reality 
mars  the  ambitions  of  iintold  num- 
of  American  women. 
its  study  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
t,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
vered  shameful  evidence  of  discrimi- 
against  women   in   the  areas  of 
and  civil  law,  business  and  la- 
military  service,  and  education. 
Ajccording  to  that  report,  there  Is  a 
e  in  this  country  where  a  man  can  be 
enced  to  up  to  30  days  in  jail  for  the 
of    "habitual    drunkenness."    A 
orjian  can  be  sentenced  for  up  to  3  years 
.he  same  crime, 
the  field  of  education,  the  commit- 
found  many  examples  of  sex  dis- 
One  of  the  most  striking 
the  fact  that  the  number  of 
applying  to  medical  schools  in- 
by  more  than  300  percent  be- 
1929  and  1966.  Applications  from 
in  the  same  period  went  up  only  29 
Yet  the  percentage  of  women 
ants  who  were  accepted  into  medi- 
hx)ls  actually  declined. 
E+iployment     statistics     demonstrate 
women  often  earn  less  than  their 
counterparts  in  many  jobs.  And  in 
the  committee  found,  35  percent  of 
full-time  workers  earned  $10,000  or 
per  year,  while  only  5  percent  of 
earned  $10,000  or  more. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  civil  serv- 
are  among  the  offenders  discrimi- 
ig  against  women.  In  the  U.S.  Office 
Education,  here  in  Washington,  men 
an  average  of  twice  as  much  an- 
y  as  women. 

and  the  Federal  Government 

taken  official  note  of  some  of  these 

of  discrimination  by  passing  laws 

setting  up  macMnery  to  deal  with 

'-"^  .  Earlier  this  month  the  Sen- 

vt>ted  to  outlaw  sex  discrimination  in 

phases  of  education.  Also  in  this 

of  Congress,  we  have  devised  leg- 

ipn  that  will  give  the  Equal  Emplov- 

Opportunities     Commission     the 

to  follow  up  its  findings  of  sex  dis- 

with  action. 

proud  to  cosponsor  these  meas- 

and  other  antidiscrimination   and 

ights  measures  in  Congress  in  other 

But  it  has  become  increasingly 

to  me  that  a  piecemeal  approach 

fundamental  question  of  provid- 

efiual  rights  is  not  enough.  We  could 

striking  down  archaic,  discrimina- 

:  aws  in  our  courts  and  State  leglsla- 

for  years  and  years  and  still  not 

the  job.  And  as  long  as  one 

itory   law   stands,    we   cannot 

say  that  all  human  beings  have 

rights  in  our  society. 

of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
would  ease  forever  any  doubts 
the  commitment  of  this  countrv 


to  justice  for  all  of  its  citizens — women 
as  well  as  men.  Some  argue  that  the 
"equal  protection"  clau.se  of  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  provides 
all  of  the  legal  protection  needed  by 
women.  Yet  in  200  years  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  enunciated  the  application 
of  the  amendment  to  discrimination 
against  women,  except  in  one  narrow- 
case.  We  cannot  expect  the  majority  of 
our  population  to  wait  any  longer  to 
secure  a  basic  guarantee  of  it.>  rights. 

Some  opponents  argue  that  passage  of 
the  amendment  will  force  a  merging  of 
the  sexes  into  a  "unisex,"  that  it  will  de- 
stroy the  traditional  relationships  be- 
tween men  and  women.  None  of  these 
drastic  developments  is  mandated  by  the 
amendment.  Its  enactment,  I  believe,  will 
rather  encourage  us  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive, human  individual,"?,  cognizant  of 
each  others'  differences  but  respectful  of 
them. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  conclusions  of 
Virginia  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities,  who  wrote  to  the 
President  in  1969: 

Equality  for  women  is  unalterably  linked 
to  many  broader  questions  of  social  Jus- 
tice .  .  .  (What  Is  needed)  is  a  national 
commitment  to  basic  change.?  that  will  bring 
women  Into  the  mainstre.im  of  American 
life.  Such  a  commitment  ...  is  necessary 
to  health,  psychological,  social  and  economic 
growth  of  our  socletv. 
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THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
RETARDED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  editorial 
published  recently  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  the  legal  rights  of  the  retarded. 
The  editorial  describes  a  recent  Federal 
court  decision  in  Montgomerv.  Ala.,  rul- 
ing that  the  mentally  retarded  in  institu- 
tions have  a  right  to  proper  treatment 
and  care. 

I  have  stated  time  and  again  that  the 
mentally  and  physicallv  handicapped  in 
our  Nation  are  neglected  citizens  who. 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  denied  the 
basic  rights  and  privileges  that  you  and 
I  take  for  granted.  Unequal  job  opportu- 
nities, unequal  educational  opportunities 
and  exclusion  from  community  life  have 
virtually  prevented  many  handicapped 
persons  from  achieving  the  dignity  of 
self-fulfillment  and  self-support. 

I  find  it  highly  encourac;ing  that  our 
Federal  courts  are  beginning  to  define  the 
basic  rights  of  our  handicapped.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Hum- 
phrey >  and  I  recognized  the  need  for 
such  action  when  we  introduced  legisla- 
tion, S.  3044.  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination 
agaimt  the  mentally  and  physically 
nandirapped  in  all  Federal  programs. 

I  commend  the  recent  Washington 
Post  editorial  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  15,  1972 ( 
The  Legal  Rights  of  the  Retarded 
.\ccounts  of  gruesome  and  pitiful   condi- 
tions in  mental  hospitals  have  been  regularly 
reported  In  the  press  in  recent  months.  Few 


states  are  without  their  human  warehouses 
where  large  numbers  of  the  sick  and  retarded 
are   allowed    to    be   stacked   Indefinitely   on 
shelves  of  despair  and  deprivation.  In  many 
places,  perhaps  even  all.  Inhumanity  to  the 
retarded  is  not  Intentional  nor  the  result  of 
designed  contempt:  Instead,  the  sorry  treat 
ment    of    so    many    proceeds    from    lack   of 
money  and   lack  of  staff— traditionally  the 
twin  causes  of  Institutional  neglect.      ' 
_    The    situation    Is    grim    but    not   entirely 
nopeless.  A  recent  order  by  a  federal  court 
m  Montgomery.  Alabama,  may  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  national  attitude  toward 
people    who    are    mentally    retarded.    Judge 
Prank  M.  Johnson  Jr.  ordered  state  officials 
to  correct  conditions  at  the  Partlow  State 
School  and  Hospital  at  Tuscaloosa.  The  evi- 
dence  seen  by  Judge  Johnson  "vividly  and  un 
dlsputably    portrayed    Partlow    as    a    ware- 
housing  institution   which,    because   of   lt« 
atmosphere    of    psychological    and    physical 
deprivation,  is  wholly  incapable  of  furnlshlne 
treatment  to  the  mentally  retarded  and  Is 
conducive    only    to    the    deterioration    and 
debilitation  of  residents." 

In  more  personal  terms.  Harold  E.  Martin 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser-Journal wrote  In  his  newspaper  after 
a  visit  to  the  hospital:  "I  have  covered  wars 
and  death  in  almost  every  kind  of  catas- 
trophe during  30  years  In  the  newspaper 
business  but  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
horrors  of  an  Institution  whose  whole  concern 
for  the  more  severe  cases  U  uncivilized  and 
dehumanized  custodial  care  .  . ."  Judge  John- 
son entered  an  Interim  order  to  correct  Im- 
mediately  such  things  as  flre  hazards  and  un- 
healthful  food,  and  to  begin  a  disease  -m- 
munlzatlon  program.  A  March  31  deadline 
was  Issued  for  the  hiring  of  300  staff  personv 
this  deadline  has  already  been  met.  Accord- 
ing to  one  observer,  this  Is  the  first  time  a 
court  has  ever  held  that  mentally  retarded 
persons  Involuntarily  confined  In  an  Institu- 
tion have  a  right  to  adequate  treatment  and 

The  Importance  of  this  decision  lies  in  the 
fact  that  not  only  has  actual  help  been  given 
to  thousands  of  the  retarded  In  Alabama, 
but  that  the  decision  may  have  a  positive 
affect  nationally.  Other  suits  may  be  brought 
involving  other  hospitals.  Already,  a  proposal 
has  been  made  by  the  American  CIvU  Liber- 
ties Union,  the  American  Orthopsvchlatric 
Association  and  the  Center  for  Law 'and  So- 
cial Policy— a  Washington  public  Interest 
law  firm— to  form  a  national  councU  on  the 
rights  of  the  mentally  Impaired.  Through  test 
case  litigation,  the  council  would  Identify 
and  implement  the  rights  of  the  mentally  ill 
and  retarded.  As  the  group  notes,  "mental  Im- 
palrment  Is  more  than  Just  a  health  problem 
for  our  society.  It  Is  also  a  pressing  legal 
problem.  Despite  their  numbers,  the  mentally 
Impaired  are  among  our  society's  most  abused 
minorities  ...  The  hospitals  In  which  these 
persons  are  confined  are  often  worse  than 
prisons  and  the  'treatment'  which  U  the 
purported  justification  for  such  confinement 
Is  often  non-existent." 

Successful  court  cases  are  an  Important  and 
obviously  much-needed  way  to  guarantee  the 
rights  of  the  retarded.  Ideally,  states  should 
not  have  to  be  forced  to  provide  adequate 
treatment,  but  since  legislative  appropria- 
tions for  mental  health  are  often  small,  deci- 
sions like  Judge  Johnson's  will  become  more 
and  more  crucial.  It  Is  also  welcome  news 
that  mental  health  lawyers  will  be  active. 


POWERPLANTS    AT    CENTRAL    ARI- 
ZONA PROJECT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
articles  have  been  written  about  the 
power  generating  plants  being  con- 
structed in  the  Four  Comers  area  as  a 
part  of  the  central  Arizona  project.  Too 
often  these  articles  have  presented  only 
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one  side  of  the  picture:  the  comments  by 
the  critics  of  the  project. 

Today  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor there  is  a  brief  but  informative  story 
which  gives  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  control 
pollution  and  prevent  serious  environ- 
mental damage  in  the  Four  Comers 
area.  This  recognition  is  long  overdue. 

This  article  tells  a  part  of  the  story 
of  the  extensive  efforts  being  made  by 
the  power  and  coal  industries  to  mini- 
mize environmental  damage. 

It  also  points  out  that  pollution  con- 
trol is  an  expensive  proposition  which 
will  mean  increased  cost  for  the  con- 
sumer af  electricity  and  water  from  the 
central  Arizona  project.  The  electricity, 
I  might  point  out,  is  consumed  in  Ne- 
vada and  California  as  well  as  my  own 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  happy  to  see 
that  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
presented  these  facts.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Arizona  "Clean"  Power  Costlt 
(By  Ernest  Douglas) 
Phoenix.  Ariz. — Arizona  citizens   are  go- 
ing to  pay  more  for  water  and  for  power,  for 
the  sake  of  environmental  protection  or  Im- 
provement, 

The  new  Navajo  power  plant,  at  Page,  Is 
costing  $140  million  extra  for  facilities  to 
prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

Figures  as  to  what  environmental  protec- 
tion will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  massive  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  are  not  so  definite,  but 
the  total  will  not  be  Insignificant. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  al- 
ready spent  several  millions,  and  will  prob- 
ably spend  as  much  more  In  the  future,  to 
straighten  the  lower  Colorado  and  for  other 
measures  aimed  at  both  water  conservation 
and  quality,  as  well  as  to  enhance  recrea- 
tional opportunities  along  the  river. 

According  to  A.  J.  Pflster,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer who  worked  on  the  earlier  Salt  River 
Project,  the  $534  mUllon  Navajo  plant  wotild 
cost  only  $394  million  If  sulfuric  and  nitrous 
oxides  did  not  have  to  be  extracted  from  coal 
smoke,  and  if  hot  water  could  be  discharged 
directly  into  Lake  Powell. 

Mr.  Pfister  remarked:  "Environmental  costs 
will  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  utUIty 
customers  In  Arizona  and  on  the  contractors 
for  water  from  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
The  annual  cost  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau's 
share  of  these  environmental  costs  of  the 
Navajo  project  will  be  recovered  lrf*the  rates 
for  Central  Arizona  Project  [CAP]  water." 

Some  24.3  percent  of  the  power  generated 
at  the  Navajo  plant  Is  reserved  for  the  pump- 
ing plant  that  Is  to  lift  Colorado  water  out  of 
Lake  Havasu  at  the  head  of  the  CAP  aque- 
duct. The  Salt  River  (power)  Project  gets  21.7 
percent;  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  21.2  percent: 
the  Nevada  Power  Company.  11.3  percent;  the 
Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  7.5  percent. 
Construction  expenses,  of  course,  are  divided 
In  the  same  proportion  as  power  output. 

Coal  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  gen- 
erators, which  win  have  capacity  of  2.310,000 
kw.,  must  be  hauled  from  the  Black  Mesa  field 
over  a  79-mlle  railroad  now  being  built.  It 
would  be  the  natural  thing  to  use  locomotives 
burning  part  of  the  coal  they  transport.  In- 
stead, they  will  be  electric  locomotives  cost- 
ing $500,000  each  and  operated  with  current 
purchased  from  the  Navajo  tribe. 

The  generators  will  consume  23,000  tons  of 
coal  daUy.  Although  the  Black  Mesa  coal  Is 
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only  0.5  percent  sulfur,  115  tons  of  sulfur  wUI 
be  converted  to  gas  every  24  hours. 

There  Is  no  commercially  proved  system  for 
removing  sulfur  dioxide  from  stack  gases.  So 
the  Salt  River  Project  and  Its  partners  felt 
that  there  was  inadequate  Information  upon 
which  the  design  a  removal  system  for  the 
Navajo  project.  Therefore  they  have  Joined  In 
a  million-dollar  experimental  program  at  the 
Mohave  power  plant  across  the  Colorado  In 
Nevada. 

There  a  "sophisticated"  pilot  plant  will  test 
four  types  of  scrubbing  vessels  at  one  time, 
and  also  three  types  of  scrubbing  agents.  The 
plant  Is  so  thoroughly  Instrumented  that  by 
next  March  It  Is  expected  that  there  will  be 
enough  data  to  design  a  reliable  sulfur  di- 
oxide system  for  the  Navajo  generating  units. 

After  sulfur  dioxide  the  other  principal 
atmospheric  oontatminant  is  nitrous  oxide.  It 
Is  believed  that  some  reduction  of  this  con- 
taminant can  be  obtained  by  modification 
of  the  combustion  pattern.  The  test  plant  at 
Mohave  will  also  provide  Information  toward 
nitrous  oxide  control. 

Of  the  $140  million  budgeted  for  environ- 
mental features  at  the  Navajo  power  plant. 
$80  million  Is  for  making  sure  that  air  pollu- 
tion Is  held  as  near  to  zero  as  is  humanly  p)os- 
slble.  Various  features  to  control  other  forms 
of  pollution  make  up  the  rest  of  the  total 
expenditure. 


URBAN    MASS    TRANSIT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Secre- 
tary Volpe  must  be  commended  for  his 
bold  decision  to  open  up  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  urban  mass  transit  pur- 
poses. This  is  a  long  awaited  and  hard 
fought  for  breakthrough  which  legisla- 
tors like  myself  have  been  seeking  for 
years,  and  in  concept  I  strongly  support 
the  Secretary's  efforts. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  seize  the 
initiative  and  see  that  it  is  acted  upon. 
The  70  to  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
people  who  live  in  urban  areas  can 
no  longer  suffer  from  the  crippled  and 
decaying  mass  transit  and  commuter 
systems  and  cannot  bear  a  protracted 
congressional  delay  over  this  Issue. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  and  desir- 
able for  the  Federal  Government  to  draw 
on  the  highway  user  taxes  for  mass  tran- 
sit and  commuter  purposes.  Transpor- 
tation needs  for  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion— especially  in  urban  areas — must  be 
viewed  as  interrelated  and  dealt  with  in 
a  comprehensive  fashion.  It  Is  not  ra- 
tional or  wise  to  isolate  highway  plan- 
ning from  mass  transit  planning  or  mass 
transit  planning  from  aviation  plan- 
ning. Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  Secre- 
tary's new  plan,  an  improved  mass 
transit  system  developed  and  built  in 
concert  with  our  highway  system  will 
benefit  all — including  the  highway  users. 
Traffic  congestion  can  be  reduced  and 
roads  can  remain  in  good  condition  long- 
er. In  large  measure  the  imbalance  in 
funding  highways  and  mass  transit  and 
commuter  services  have  resulted  from 
the  piecemeal  consideration  of  transpor- 
tation. We  have  established  different 
funds  for  each  and  by  this  method,  the 
lobby  with  the  biggest  muscle  can  walk 
away  with  the  most  funds. 

The  moneys  in  the  proposed  single  ur- 
ban fimd  could  offer  greater  financial 
assistance  to  urban  areas  than  under 
present  authorizations,  though  perhaps  It 
may  not  be  suflSclent  to  meet  the  expand- 


ing needs  of  our  urban  highways  and 

mass  transit  and  commuter  syst<?m.';. 
From  the  highway  trust  fimd  approxi- 
mately $75  million  is  authorized  for  fi.scal 
year  1973  for  a  variety  of  urban  highway 
programs — not  including  those  fund.s  au- 
thorized for  the  Interstate  System— and 
the  administration  is  requesting  approxi- 
mately $840  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
to  be  obligated  for  urban  ma-ss  tran.'^lt 
capital  facility  grants  pursuant  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1970— total 
of  $915  million.  Secretary  Volpe's  plan 
envisions  $1,850  million  for  the  single 
lu-ban  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 — 
$850  million  of  that  coming  from  what 
will  be  the  existing  fiscal  year  1974  con- 
tract obUgation  authority  provided  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1970— $1,850  million  for  fiscal  year  1975 
and  $2,250  million  for  the  fiscal  vears 
1976  through  1979. 

The  Secretary's  proposal  would  allow 
Slate  and  local  oflRcials  to  have  certain 
discretionary  authority  to  decide  w  hethfr 
to  apply  moneys  from  the  single  urban 
fund  to  highways  or  mass  transit.  This 
flexibility  is  a  must  and  the  financing 
coming  from  the  highway  trust  fund- 
rather  than  being  subjected  to  yearly  ap- 
propriations process — would  allow  for 
more  orderly  planning  and  development 
of  transit  systems.  Some  of  the  doubt  of 
the  availability  of  funds  could  be  elimi- 
nated. One  of  the  things  that  may  have 
to  be  guarded  against,  however,  is  the 
strong  local  pressures  that  could  force 
lopsided  decisions  favoring  highways. 

An  amendment  I  proposed  to  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970— which 
was  subsequently  withdrawTi  on  the  as- 
surance that  hearings  would  be  held  on 
it — would  also  have  given  the  Governors 
of  the  Stales  this  flexibility  by  allowing 
them  the  discretion  to  use  certain  high- 
way trust  fimd  moneys  designated  for 
urban  areas  on  mass  transportation  in 
those  areas. 

Congress  will  have  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  funds  authorized  by  this  new- 
plan  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  urban  mass  transit. 
There  are  now  pending  $4.2  billion  in 
calptal  grant  applications  at  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Sec- 
retary's prop>osal  in  no  way  contemplates 
expenditures  for  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transportation. 

Congress  will  have  to  weigh  the  needs 
of  the  urban  systems  against  the  rev- 
enues raised  for  the  Highway  Trust  Fimd 
and  against  those  authorized  for  expend- 
iture under  the  Single  Urban  Fund  and 
decide  whether  sufficient  funds  have 
been  provided  to  m»et  the  capital  needs. 
Congress  will  have  to  decide,  also, 
whether  this  fund  or  additional  funds 
made  available  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  should  be  authorized  to 
cover  deficiencies  in  mass  transit  and 
commuter  operating  expenses. 

Our  mass  transit  systems  face  critical 
fiscal  emergencies  today,  now,  and  Um- 
ited  operating  subsidies  must  be  forth- 
coming at  least  as  a  stop-gap  measure. 
In  that  regard  I  believe  the  "National 
Highway  Needs  Rejxirt "  Is  incomplete 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  Congress  should 
go  forward  with  the  Senate's  most  re- 
cently approved  amendments  to  the  Ur- 
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ban  llass  Transit  Act.  including  my  own 
to  subsidize  operating  expenses  up  to  $800 
over  the  next  2  years — notwith- 
this  most  worthwhile  plan  pro- 
by  the  Secretary.  The  fare  box 
tjhe  State  and  local  governments  can 
r  support  the  operating  costs, 
additional  capital  funds  that  may 
r'ided  cannot  be  helpful  if  there 
money  to  keep  the  system  running, 
jperating  subsidies  are  a  must. 
President,  I  hope  that  Congress 
f^t  to  act  on  the  Secretary's  most 
proposal  promptly. 
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HIG]IWAY  NEEDS  REPORT  BY  SEC- 
RE  TARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
WILL  BE  GIVEN  CAREFUL  STUDY 
IN  CONGRESS 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  reviewed  with  interest  the  highway 
needi  report  released  by  Secretary  Volpe 
on  M^rch  14. 

general  thrust  of  his  recommen- 
for  restructuring  the  Federal- 
highway  program  closely  parallels, 
respects,  my  own  thoughts  about 
fliture  of  the  highway  program.  In 
:ular,  I  strongly  agree  that  we  must 
consolidating  the  various  facets  of 
rogram.  I  also  believe  that  the  con- 
should  result  in  less  redtape. 
years,  the  legal  and  regulatorj' 
•ements  of  the  highway   program 
proliferated  so  that  they  now  ap- 
the  stage  of  being  counterpro- 
•e.  State  highway  departments  fre- 
are  unable  to  initiate  projects 
long  delays  resulting  from  sub- 
al  amounts  of  paperwork  and  ne- 
with  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
j^tration  and  other  agencies. 
5  essential  that  the  functioning  of 
ghway  program  be  streamlined  and 
examine   Secretary   Volpe's   pro- 
very  carefully  to  see  if  they  pro- 
1  or  elimination  of  unnecessary  red- 


sharpest  departure  from  present 
ce  and  the  one  that  will  attract  the 
public  attention  is   the  proposed 
of  the  Urban  Highway  System 
the  capital  grants  program  of  the 
Mass  Transit  Administration. 
CoAgress  recognized  in  1969  that  we 
r  eglected  the  needs  of  public  trans- 
;ion  in  urban  areas.  We  acted  to 
this  deficiency   by  passing   the 
Mass    Transit    Assistance    Act 
authorized  Federal  grants  of  $3.1 
over  a  5-year  period  to  help  pro- 
inass  transit  equipment  and  facili- 


program  now  is  financed  by  gen- 
eral [fund  appropriations.  Secretary 
Volpe  s  proposal  that  it  be  merged  with 
the  Lrban  Highway  System  as  a  single 
urbar  fund  presumably  is  intended  to 
accon  iplish  two  purposes.  First,  develop- 
ment of  urban  transportation  on  a  uni- 
fied iiasis,  and  second,  give  the  mass 
trans  t  program  access  to  the  reliable 
financing  afforded  by  the  highway  trust 


able  funding  and  total  transpor- 

planning  are  desirable  goals,  but 

review  this  recommendation  in  the 

of  what  it  would  do  to  the  exist- 

itiass    transit    and   urban    highway 

programs.  Both  of  these  are  essential  to 


better  urban  transportation,  and  I  would 
hesitate  to  do  anything  that  would  com- 
promise the  effectivene.ss  of  either. 

The  proposed  funding  level  for  the 
Single  Urban  Fund  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  great  urban  highway  and  tran.sit 
needs  of  our  metropolitan  areas  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
Single  Urban  Fund  wotild  be  immune 
from  the  impoimdment  of  authorized 
funds  that  has  disrupted  the  highway 
program  over  the  past  5  years. 

I  also  am  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
specific  attention  in  the  report  to  urgent- 
ly needed  special  highway  programs — 
such  as  the  bridge  replacement  program 
and  the  economic  development  center 
highway  program.  These  would  lose  their 
separate  identities  if  the  Secretary's 
recommendations  are  adopted,  a  situa- 
tion that  I  believe  would  be  unwise. 

His  recommendations  indicate  that 
Secretary  Volpe  is  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  the  highway  program  to  remain  re- 
sponsive to  contemporary  transportation 
requirements.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  I  personally,  share  the  belief 
that  we  must  look  for  new  ways  to  pro- 
vide transportation  facilities  compatible 
with  the  wi.shes  and  desires  of  the  public. 

I  eagerly  await  the  translation  of  the 
Secretary's  proposals  into  firm  legislative 
recommendations.  All  of  them  will  be 
fully  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  as  possible  elements  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972. 


THE  DEATH  OF  TIME    - 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  man's 
search  for  meaning  knows  no  political 
boundaries  or  labels  Each  of  us  must 
constantly  search  for  true  meaning  to 
his  life  and  must,  in  our  own  ways,  act 
so  as  to  create  something'  of  value  in 
our  lives  and  in  our  relationships  with 
others.  Particularly  m  this  context. 

History  remains  the  touchstone  for 
progress.  It  is  the  deterrent  to  past  mis- 
takes and  the  encouragement  to  forge 
ahead.  If  we  are  to  succeed  as  individu- 
als or  as  a  nation,  we  must  heed  the 
lessons  of  prior  experience  and  honor 
the  sacrifices  made  for  as  by  those  who 
have  gone  before. 

I  recently  read  a  column  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam V.  Shannon  which  gives  fair  warn- 
ing to  those  who  seek  to  ignore,  or  even 
repeal,  our  tremendoiLs  heritage  as  free 
men. 

In  the  earnest  hope  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  will  find  this  statement  of 
value.  I  a'sk  un  'nimcus  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Death  of  Time 

It  is  not  .istonlshliig  that  so  many  of  to- 
days  student.s  regard  history  as  Irrelevant. 
History  Is  the  accumulated  burden  of  what 
men  have  done  In  past  time.  Time  has  al- 
ways seemed  the  enemy  of  man  since  each 
of  us  is  conscious  cf  his  own  mortality. 

With  industrialism,  the  ever-accelerating 
Inhuman  pace  of  technology  has  Invaded 
every  domain  of  life.  Efficiency,  speed,  total 
use  of  avallnble  resources  have  become  the 
values.  Slnc^  television,  there  Is  not  even 
the  investment  of  mental  effort  and  of  time 
which  a  ierious  book  or  a  good  newspaper 
requires   Politics  Is  seen  as  a  demonstration. 


a  dramatic  confrontation,  with  no  realiza- 
tion of  how  much  time  and  effort  are  needed 
to  alter  a  large,  complex  society  like  ours. 
Disdain  for  history  is  symptomatic  of  the 
mala:se  of  today's  youth  culture  and  of  the 
larger  society  which  nurtured  It.  Resenting 
death,  we  murdered  time.  Almost  too  late 
we  see  thai  what  we  have  slain  is  not  time 
but  our  sense  of  ourselves  as  humans.  To 
rc-Ject  the  past  lb  to  deprive  today  of  its 
meaMiag  tomorrow.  To  evade  the  signifi- 
cance of  time  is  to  empty  life  of  Its  signif- 
icance It  is  that  meanlnglessness  which 
pervades  this  age  of  Instant  gratification 
a::d  instant  results  and  permanent  dissatis- 
faction. — William  V.  ShannoiN, 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  HUNGARIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  1848  the 
Himgarian  people  led  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  Europe.  Today  we  comemo- 
rate  the  anniversary  of  Hungarian  in- 
dependence and  the  March  Laws  of  1848 
which  called  for  representative  govern- 
ment, religious  freedom,  the  right  of  pub- 
lic assembly,  and  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom. 

At  that  time  Hungary's  independence 
was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Hapsburgs 
assisted  by  Russian  troops.  This  tragic 
drama  was  to  be  repeated  in  1956  when 
the  Hungarian  people  again  sought  their 
freedom,  only  to  have  it  crushed  by  an- 
other invasion  of  troops  from  Russia. 

Yet,  despite  Himgary's  political  mis- 
fortunes, the  Hungarian  people  have 
always  maintained  the  affection,  the 
respect,  and  the  concern  of  the  civilized 
world.  'When  Lajos  Kossuth  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  1851.  he  was  hailed 
in  all  the  cities  he  visited.  Himgarian  con- 
tributions to  literature,  music,  and  sci- 
ence are  acknowledged  everywhere.  The 
names  of  Franz  Liszt.  Bela  Bartok, 
Ferenc  Molnar,  and  Arthur  Koestler  are 
known  to  everyone. 

Today  we  are  aware  that  the  Hun- 
garian people — against  all  odds — have 
managed  to  maintain  their  culture,  their 
traditions,  their  love  for  freedom.  For 
this  we  salute  them  and  assure  them  of 
oiu-  continuing  admiration  and  respect. 


EROSION  OF  THE  WORK  ETHIC 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week  the  very  able  writer  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  devoted  his  coliunn  to  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  John  E.  Healy  II.  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  who  had  addressed  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, which  met  recently  In  Houston,  Tex. 

I  think  both  Mr.  Healy's  remarks  on 
the  erosion  of  the  work  ethic  in  this 
country  as  well  as  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  com- 
ments on  the  speech  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  14,  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

Erosion  of  Work  Ethic  Is  Lamented  by 

Builder 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Houston. — John  E.  Healy  II  spoke  at  more 

than  200  meetings  last  year — Industry  meet- 
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Ings,  union  meetings,  committee  meetings — 
and  at  many  of  them  he  told  the  story  of  the 
Empire  State  Building.  The  story  takes  only 
a  few  paragraphs,  but  It  packs  a  wallop. 

Healy  Is  the  handsome,  hefty,  third-gen- 
eration builder  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  who 
is  the  outgoing  president  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America.  The  asso- 
ciation met  here  last  week  in  its  flfty-thlrd 
annual  convention.  The  5,000  delegates  went 
home  with  a  renewed  determination  to  re- 
store some  sense  to  their  deeply  troubled  in- 
dustry and  they  took  with  them  the  story  of 
the  Empire  State. 

The  w^orld's  greatest  skyscraper  broke 
ground  on  Jan.  22,  1930.  At  peak  employ- 
ment, 3.400  men  were  working  to  erect  60,000 
tons  of  steel,  to  lay  10  million  bricks,  to  In- 
stall 70  miles  of  water  piping,  and  to  con- 
nect 3,500  miles  of  telephone  cable.  The  102 
stories  went  up  at  an  average  of  four-and-a- 
half  stories  per  week.  On  May  1,  1931,  Just 
one  year  and  98  days  later.  President  Hoover 
dedicated  the  building  and  tenants  moved  in. 

The  same  structure  today,  says  Healy, 
would  require  three  to  three-and-a-half 
years  to  complete. 

Granted,  the  Empire  State  Building  lacked 
air  conditioning,  which  a  contempyorary 
building  would  demand,  but  the  man-hours 
required  to  Install  air  conditioning  have 
been  more  than  offset  by  the  new  tools  and 
new  techniques  of  the  past  40  years.  The 
grim  truth,  in  Healy's  view.  Is  that  produc- 
tivity in  the  building  industry  today  Is  less 
than  half  what  It  was  then.  And  why?  "The 
work  ethic  has  been  lost." 

It  has  been  lost,  he  believes,  through  the 
power  of  avaricious  trade  unions,  and 
through  the  weakness  of  contractors  willing 
to  buy  labor  peace  at  any  price.  The  process 
has  grossly  Inflated  building  costs,  and  It 
has  sadly  diminished  the  dignity  of  working 
men. 

Members  of  the  AQC  are  eager  to  have 
their  troubles  known.  Day  In  and  day  out. 
their  experience  confirms  the  picture  painted 
In  a  hard-hitting  report  last  month  by  En- 
gineering News-Record.  In  1926.  a  Chicago 
mason  laid  600  blocks  a  day;  today  two 
masons  are  required  for  the  same  work,  and 
they  lay  100  blocks  a  day.  In  the  days  when 
concrete  was  finished  by  hand,  a  contractor 
figured  on  2,000  square  feet  of  finished  con- 
crete per  man  per  day;  today,  with  all  kinds 
of  power  tools,  the  rate  Is  600  square  feet. 

The  magazine  cited  the  sorry  example  of 
a  power  plant  Job  that  required  several 
small  gasoline-powered  generators.  The 
union  successfully  demanded  that  each  gen- 
erator be  watched  by  an  operating  engineer. 
an  electrician,  and  a  pipefitter.  The  operat- 
ing engineer  got  $300  to  $400  a  week  "for 
starting  once  or  twice  a  day  a  gas  engine 
smaller  than  those  on  many  home  lawn 
mowers." 

Each  electrician  received  the  same  kind 
of  money  "for  pushing  the  wire  plugs  Into 
the  sockets  of  the  machines  whenever  they 
were  moved."  The  contractor  said  he  never 
did  discover  what  the  pipefitter  did. 

Such  examples  are  legion.  A  bllllon-dollar 
project  in  Albany  has  suffered  repeated 
delays  because  of  a  dispute  between  team- 
sters and  operating  engineers:  Who  .s  to 
hold  the  nozzle  of  a  fuel  truck? 

On  a  motel  construction  Job  In  Philadel- 
phia, electricians  and  carpenters  quarreled 
over  the  installation  of  a  chain-hung  ceiling 
lamp. 

Many  labor  leaders  privately  agree  that 
this  nonsense  has  to  stop.  Union  members 
themselves  are  suffering,  as  many  contractors 
turn  to  the  openshop.   Jobs  are  vanishing. 

The  contractors  who  met  here  In  Houston 
gave  Healy  an  ovation  when  he  Insisted  that 
with  the  unions'  help,  "or  without  It,"  pro- 
ductivity and  morale  must  be  restored.  If 
the  builders  will  match  their  convention 
zeal  with  hometown  determination,  the  old 
concept  of  a  fair  day's  work  foi  a  fair  day's 


pay  may  yet  be  revived.  It's  what  the  unions 
have  been  asking  all  along. 


APPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
BY  FLORIDA  VOTERS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
whelming expression  of  approval  of 
President  Nixon  by  Florida  voters  this 
Tuesday  was  most  impressive.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  registered  Republican 
voters  expressed  their  support  for  the 
President.  Moreover,  a  study  of  Florida 
voters  interviewed  at  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  indicated  that  substantial  num- 
bers of  Democratic  voters  were  also  satis- 
fled  with  the  President. 

The  reasons  for  this  great  support  were 
set  out  quite  well  in  a  pre-primary  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Orlando  Sentinal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Orlando   (Fla.)   Sentinel, 

Mar.  12,  1972) 

Nixon's  CREAxm:  Statesmanshep  Has  Earned 

Him  a  Second  Term 

Barring  an  upset  by  some  dark  horse  at  the 
convention  In  July,  one  of  the  nine  professed 
Democratic  primary  candidates  will  be 
nominated  by  his  party  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Sentinel  could  not  In  good  conscience 
support  any  of  the  presently  known  Demo- 
crats in  the  November  general  election  and 
therefore  we  make  no  recommendation  to 
Florida  Democrats  who  must  choose  Tues- 
day. 

About  Richard  M.  Nixon,  however,  we  have 
made  up  our  mind. 

'We  like  him. 

We  think  he's  good  for  the  country  and 
we  believe  he  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  and  reelected  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  endorse  Mr.  Nixon's  candidacy  for 
precisely  the  reasons  his  primary  critics  op- 
pose it — because  the  President  has  remained 
fiexlble  in  a  period  of  great  change  and  be- 
cause he  has  emerged  as  a  creative,  courage- 
ous and  innovative  statesman. 

Not  since  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  fulfilled 
his  campaign  pledge  to  stop  the  Korean 
war  has  an  American  president  done  more  to 
enhance  world  peace. 

As  a  candidate  four  years  ago.  Richard 
Nixon  promised  to  wind  down  the  'Vietnam 
War  responsibly — and  this  he  has  done.  There 
were  515,000  U.S.  servicemen  in  Southeast 
Asia  when  he  took  office  3'2  years  ago.  Now 
129,000  remain  and  nearly  half  of  these  will 
be  home  May  1. 

'Vietnamlzatlon  Is  working — and  so  Is  the 
start  of  Mr.  Nixon's  politically  courageous  ef- 
fort to  reach  a  llve-and-let-llve  accommoda- 
tion with  the  nearly  800  million  people  of 
mainland  China. 

In  fact,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Nixon's 
China  visit  came  last  Monday  from  North 
Korea,  our  Communist  antagonist  since  the 
1950s. 

Easing  two  decades  of  hostility,  the  Pyong- 
yang government  called  for  a  no-war  treaty 
with  South  Korea  and  "normalization  of  re- 
lations with  the  United  States."  We  can  be 
reasonably  sure  this  overture  will  be  followed 
by  gestures  from  other  pro-Peking  regimes. 

And  the  forthcoming  Moscow  trip  promises 
to  begin  a  relaxation  of  U.S. -Soviet  tensions — 
one  that  could  lead  to  a  meaningful  and  en- 
forceable anna  limitation  treaty  between  the 
top  nuclear  powers. 

At  home,  the  President  has  planned  and 
performed  remarkably  well.  His  family  as- 
dstanoe  wBlfare  package,  so  far  only  partly 


Implemented  because  of  static  from  the  Dem- 
ocrat Congress,  Is  humane  and  practical 

Mr.  Nixon  moved  decisively  to  check  in- 
flation and  if  he  didn't  score  100  per  cent, 
who  among  his  critics  could  have  done  bet- 
ter? 

Twice  he  tried,  and  twice  failed,  to  live  up 
to  his  commitment  to  appoint  conservative 
Justices  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  But  he 
didn't  let  a  hostile  Senate  frustrate  him.  A 
third  try  succeeded  and  the  court  today  is 
well  balanced — a  contribution  that  may  be 
the  most  lasting  and  Important  of  the  first 
Nixon  term. 

Faced  with  an  ugly  trade  Imbalance,  the 
President  could  have  gone  the  perilous  route 
of  a  trade  war  but  elected  to  face  reality  and 
offer  a  moderate  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
abroad. 

His  primary  opponents,  antiwar  Congr.  Mc- 
Closkey  and  rightwlng  Congr.  Ashbrook,  sit 
In  the  bleachers  making  lofty  doctrinaire 
pronouncemv-ts  while  the  President  is  in  the 
arena  running  the  game  and  playing  it. 

We  don't  believe  the  voters  are  being  fooled 
by  the  phony  issues  of  left  and  right;  the  69 
per  cent  Nixon  majority  in  New  Hampshire  is 
a  strong  hint  the  people  know  the  score 

Florida  Republicans  have  the  opportunity 
Tuesday  to  give  Richard  Nixon  his  first  big- 
state  primary  victory. 

Let  it  happen. 


NEEDED    LMPROVEMFNTS    IN 
HEALTH    CARE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  years  we  have  heard 
much  discassion  about  needed  improve- 
mtnts  in  our  health  care  system. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  attention 
has  been  focused  on  individuals  and 
groups  who  iiave  shouted  tliat  we  have  a 
health  care  crisis  in  the  United  States. 
Much  publicity  has  been  t-'i\en  to  pro- 
posals for  radical  chanpe  m  medicine,  as 
well  as  in  other  aspects  of  our  society. 

Mo.?t  certainly  improvements  are 
needed  in  our  health  care  sy.'^tem.  We 
need  to  expand  our  system  to  make  it 
more  readily  available  to  thofe  who  need 
care.  We  need  to  provide  catastrophic  ill- 
ness insurance  to  protect  our  citizens 
from  financial  rum  when  they  suffer 
serious  afflictions. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  however, 
to  institute  a  radical  new  system  which 
is  alien  to  America.  Socialized  systems 
which  have  been  highly  tout^'d  m  other 
nations  have  serious  flaws  when  exam- 
ined closely.  This  is  not  Encland.  and 
it  is  not  Sweden — and  neither  of  those 
systems  are  .so  great  that  they  .<diould 
be  transplanted  in  America. 

We  need  improvement  in  our  medical 
system,  not  radical  surgery-.  We  .'^hould 
build  on  the  good  in  our  system,  for  there 
IS  much  good  to  build  on.  We  should  not 
try  to  move  quickly  to  .some  nationaliza- 
tion whicli  could  be  a  disaster  medically 
and  economically. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, which  will  be  discussing  health 
care  proposals.  I  am  cosponsoring  a  bill 
which  will  improve  our  system  without 
nationahzation. 

Mr.  President,  the  magazine.  Medical 
Economics,  on  February  14.  1972.  pub- 
hshed  a  thoughtful  article.  Tliis  was  a 
reprint  of  an  article  which  apjx-ared  ear- 
lier in  Saturday  Re\1ew.  I  think  that 
it  contains  ."^ome  food  for  thought.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
IS  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
follows: 

Th«  Last  Thino  U.S.  Medicine  Needs  Is 
Radical  Reform  ' 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 
The  conventional  practice  of  medicine  and 
3  physicians  engaged  In  It  are  under  attack 
the  United  States  as  never  before.  Ranged 
ilnd  a  banner  reading  he.*lth-cahi;  crisis, 
large  and  vociferous  group  of  critics  claims 
-'■  the  nation's  medical  system  is  woefuUy 
■^nt  in  so  many  major  respecte  that  it 
be  radically  reorganized — and  quickly, 
this  essential  diagnosis  and  prescription, 
Nixon  Administration  stands  shoulder  to 
■"      with  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Muskle,  among  others,  as  well   as 
many  union  leaders. 
Mar.y  patients  are  vocally  dissatisfied  with 
high  cost  of  medical  care  and,  Increaa- 
wlth  the  outcome — this  latter  fact  at- 
to  by  an  epidemic  of  malpractice  suits, 
past   few  years  have  seen  barrages  of 
■tides,    books,    television    programs,    and 
her  Investigations  of  the  weaknesses  and 
ii  adequacies  of  the  medical  system.  '"Don't 
~  •  sick  Ln  America."  the  nation  has  been 
.  as  though  there  were  some  place  where 
was    good    to    have    cancer    or    multiple 
eroels  or  schizophrenia.  Alarmed  by  this 
afmoephere,  the  American  Medical  Aasocla- 
has  begun  to  run  scared,  offering  pro- 
s  for  improved  flnanclng  and  delivery 
health  care,  and  seeking  to  upgrade  its 
bile  Image  by  sponsoring  advertisements 
show  that  doctors  do  care  about  the  health 
their  patients,  the  quality  of  the  envlron- 
;nt.  and  the  like. 

In  their  righteous  wrath,  many  of  today's 
^''cs  seem  to  feel  that  limits  of  truth,  bal- 
.  or  plain  good  sense  Just  don't  apply  to 
■  holy  cause.  Thus,  one  national  maga- 
recenUy  blazoned  its  front  cover  with 
you  can't  get  a  doctor,  though  the  edl- 
surely  know  that  every  week  milUons  of 
A:  nerlcans  see  and  are  treated  by  physlcUns 
In  another  national   magazine,  a  tele- 
'  critic  who  signs  himself  "Cyclops"  as- 
hls  readers  that  Medicare  had  enriched 
doctors  In  much  the  same  fashion  that 
oil  depletion  allowance  had  served  the 
Industry.  One  wonders  if  in  an  earlier  era 
Cyclops  denounced  "faceless  and  nameless 
'    who   presented    no   evidence    but 
simply  accused   broad  categories  of  people 
■re  generally,  the  critics  have  often  focused 
the  worst  areas  in  this  field  and  trumpeted 
!lr  findings  as  though  they  were  typical, 
th  that  technique,  of  course,  every  aspect 
American  life  can  be  Indicted,  since  aU— 
:  same  as  medicine— have  weaknesses  and 
deJclencles. 

Zven  unfair  criticism  can  be  useful  in 
keeping  an  individual,  an  Institution  or  a 
tion  of  society  on  its  toes  and  helping  pre- 
n  complacency.  Vice  President  Agnew's  at- 
t  on  the  media  can  oe  defended  frm 
s  point  of  view.  But  in  the  rase  of  medical 
e.  many  of  the  critics  have  -solutions'- 
1  ly  want  to  offer.  Having  told  us  what  In- 
•Jetent,  greedy  monsters  dominate  the 
cal  profession,  the  critics  a.>sure  us  that 
^e  will  only  adopt  their  pet  nostrum  all 
1  1  be  well  in  the  best  of  all  medical  worlds 
.he  fact  that  for  manv  vears  to  com- 
of  the  physicians  treating  sick  Amer- 
will  be  the  same  men  and  women  with 
3.  degrees  who  are  being  denounced  now 
lo^sn't  seem  to  shake  the  faith  of  these  true 
vers  in  simplistic  solutions.  Nor  does 
leem  to  occur  to  many  of  these  would-be 
■ormers  that  there  could  be  heavy  costs  In 
transition  to  some  new  health-care  mech- 
sm  and  there  could  even  turn  out  to 
be  serious  new  problems  with  the  proposed 
solutions."  Such  complications  tend  to  bp 
igrored  as  the  fighters  against  medical  evC 
us<  the  undoubted  weaknesses  of  what  now 
exlits  for  their  propaganda  while  assuming 
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that    their    proposals    would    introduce    a 

Utopia. 

A  staple  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
profess  to  see  a  health-care  crisis  is  that 
the  nation's  health  is  well  below  wha'  it 
might  be  because  of  the  in.idequacles  of  the 
present  medical  mechanism.  To  buttress  this 
argument,  the  critics  vlrtuallv  alwavs  trot 
out  international  statistics  purporting  to 
show  that  the  United  States  Ls  wav  down  on 
tne  list  of  the  world's  nations,  being  so 
ranked  by  such  indicators  as  Inf.mt  mortal- 
ity and  life  expectancy. 

In  part,  this  argument  is  based  upon 
slmp.e  naivete  in  statistical  matter=i  It  as- 
sumes that  it  is  meaningful  to  compare 
small,  homogeneous  nations  concentrated  on 
relatively  tiny  territories— Sweden  and  Hol- 
land, for  two  examples— with  the  United 
States,  whose  population  Is  roughlv  20  times 
as  large  incredibly  heterogene.Jus.  and 
spread  across  a  whole  continent.  Moreover 
those  who  triumphantly  cite  these  statistics 
usually  ignore  the  problems  of  statistical 
definition  that  make  such  comparisons  even 
more  suspect.  And  they  almost  never  point 
out  that  If  comparisons  are  made  between 
the  two  most  nearly  comparable  large  coun- 
tries for  which  data  are  available— the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States— the  Soviet 
Union  turns  out  to  have  a  much  higher  in- 
fant mortality  rate  than  the  United  Spates 
and  approximately  the  same  life  expecMncy 
level  Why  doesn't  anyone  talk  about  a  So- 
viet health-care  crisis? 

But  this  argument  has  an  even  more 
fundamental  fallacy,  which  is  the  assump- 
tion in  a  highly  developed  modern  urban 
society  medical  care  is  somehow  the  decisive 
elemeiit  in  such  matters  as  Infant  mortality 
and  life  expectancy.  This,  of  coiu-se,  ignores 
all  the  complex  social  forces  at  work  What- 
ever its  sins,  the  American  medical  establish- 
ment is  not  responsible  for  hunger  in  this 
country,  for  the  automobiles  that  kill  50  000 
or  more  people  here  annuallv,  for  the  drug 
overdoses  that  claim  thousands  of  voune 
l.ves,  or  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
court  heart  disease  and  lung  cancer  bv  over- 
eating, exercising  uttle  or  not  at  ah  and 
sm.jkmg  a  pack  or  more  of  cigarettes  daUv  If 
a  person  chcoses  to  eat  or  smoke  his  way  to 
deatn  despite  his  doctor's  warning,  why  place 
the  blame  on  the  doctor? 

Finally,  it  is  curious  that  those  who  rush 
to  use  statistics  to  indict  American  medicine 
are  so  quiet  about  data  that  point  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Why  Is  so  little  said  for 
e.xample,  about  the  dramatic  decline  in 
American  infant  mortality  m  recent  vears— 
a  drop  of  more  than  20  per  cent  Just  between 
I960  and  1970?  Last  year,  for  the  first  time 
In  American  history,  the  infant  mor'alitv 
rate  went  below  20  deaths  per  1  ooo  live 
births.  Nor  are  we  often  reminded  that  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  changing  age 
dLstribution  of  the  population,  the  death 
rate  in  this  country  has  been  dropping  sie- 
niflcantly.  In  1967,  the  last  year  for  which 
data  are  available,  the  age-adJusted  death 
rate  In  this  country  wa,s  7  3  per  1,000  popula- 
tion Twenty  years  earlier,  the  correspondlne 
f-Sure,  9,0  per  1,000,  was  almost  25  per  cent 
higher. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is  no 
room  for  further  improvement.  But  if  critics 
want  to  be  honest  with  the  American  people 
they  ought  to  present  the  whole  picture-^ 
Including  the  undeniable  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  improvement  in 
some  cases  very  rapid  Improvement— and'  not 
merely  carefully  selected  international  com- 
parisons, the  relevance  or  validitv  of  which  is 
dubious.  It  should  be  added,  moreover,  that 
the  gains,  ie,.  the  reductions,  in  American 
infant  mortality  and  over-all  mortality  rates 
have  been  shared  by  whites  and  non whites  of 
both  sexes. 

A  second  frequent  complaint  is  about 
shortages  of  doctors,  sometimes  more  gen- 
erally of  all  health  manpower  and  woman- 
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power.  Along  with  this  grievance  often  goes 
the  more  or  less  explicit  charge  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  been 
choking  off  the  supply  of  doctors,  presum- 
ably to  Increase  the  monopolistic  power  of 
Its  own  members. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  there  are  shortages 
of  doctors  in  some  places,  and  that  the  worst 
problems  are  encountered  In  urban  slums 
and  remote  rural  communities.  But  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  has  one  of  the 
highest  ratios  of  physicians  to  populations  In 
the  entire  world.  Between  1950  and  l97o 
the  number  of  M.D.s  In  this  country  in- 
creased  almost  50  per  cent,  or  substantially 
more  than  the  roughly  one-third  population 
Increase  In  the  some  period.  Moreover,  the 
country's  rate  of  physician  production  I3 
mounting  rapidly  as  old  medical  schools  ex- 
pand enrollments,  new  medical  schools  be- 
gin operating,  and  some  medical  schools  cut 
the  period  for  M.D.  training  from  four  to 
three,  or  even  two,  years.  In  September  1971 
more  than  12,000  new  medical  students  be- 
gan their  studies,  almost  40  per  cent  more 
than  the  number  of  freshmen  enrolled  as 
recently  as  1965. 

The  net  Increase  of  between  35,000  and 
40.000  doctors  in  this  country  Just  since  1965 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  charge  that  the 
AM.A.  or  any  other  organization  Is  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  some  sort  of  monopoly.  The 
real  problems  are  different,  and  they  have 
at  least  three  roots.  One  Is  the  trend  toward 
specialist  care  and  away  from  general  prac- 
tice, a  trend  bom  both  of  the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  being  a  specialist  and  of  the 
increasing  volume  and  complexity  of  medi- 
cal knowledge.  A  second  factor  la  the  under- 
standable desire  of  many  physicians  to  live 
and  practice  where  it  is  most  advantageous 
and  pleasant  for  them  to  do  so,  rather  than 
in  surroundings  of  poverty  or  of  professional 
Isolation;  physicians  are  abundant  on  Man- 
hattan's fashionable  East  Side  and  in  af- 
fluent  Westchester  County,  but  very  scarce 
in  New  'S'ork  City's  poorer  areas.  Finally, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  upsurge  In  the 
demand  for  physicians'  services  born  of  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  revolutions  of  the 
mid-1960s,  which  lowered  the  economic  bar- 
riers to  medical  care  for  millions  without 
Immediately  doing  anything  to  compensate 
for  the  provision  of  this  care. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
In  recent  years  more  Americans  have  been 
receiving  more — and  usually  bettei^medlcal 
care  than  ever  before  In  the  nation's  history. 
But  this  Is  hardly  the  situation  that  the 
term  "health-care  crisis"  brings  to  mind  or 
is  Intended  to  bring  to  mind. 

A  third  complaint  Is  the  rapid  rise  In  the 
nation's  total  medical  bill.  Here  Is  the  way 
the  Nixon  Administration's  recent  Whitie 
Paper  on  medical  care  put  the  Indictment: 
"In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  nation  spent  $67 
billion  on  health,  nearly  three-fifths  again  as 
much  as  had  been  spent  only  four  vears 
earlier.  While  undoubtedly  there  were"  im- 
provements In  the  quality  of  care  for  at  least 
some  of  the  population,  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  Increase  in  expenditin-es  for  hospi- 
tal care  and  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  In- 
crease for  physician  services  were  the  con- 
sequence of  inflation." 

Put  this  way,  of  course,  there  Is  a  strong 
implication  of  gouging,  of  conscienceless 
proflteering  at  the  expense  of  the  sick.  But 
every  American  knows  that  the  last  four  or 
five  years  have  been  a  period  of  rapid  general 
infiation.  of  substantial  rises  In  prices  and 
wages  throughout  the  economy.  Between  1967 
and  1970,  for  example,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  shows  that  physicians'  fees  rose  an 
average  of  21.4  per  cent,  or  almost  exactly  the 
same  percentage  by  which  average  hourly 
earnings  of  workers  on  private  nonagrlcul- 
tural  payrolls  Increased  over  the  same  pe- 
riod. Between  1967  and  1970.  the  C.PI.  re- 
ports, the  average  price  of  a  semlprlvate  hos- 
pital room  rose  45.4  per  cent.  Hospitals,  of 
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course,  are  very  labor-intensive  institutions, 
and  before  Medicare  and  Medicaid  many  of 
their  personnel — interns,  residents,  and 
housekeeping  workers,  many  of  the  Isist 
being  from  minority  groups — received  very 
low  wages.  These  last  mentioned  groups  have 
particularly  benefited  from  above-average 
wage  raises  in  recent  years,  a  circumstance 
that  hardly  makes  such  formerly  disadvan- 
tage workers  economic  criminals. 

There  should  be  no  lUusions  in  this  area. 
Proper  care  of  the  sick — particularly  of  the 
elderly,  who  make  up  such  a  disproportion- 
ately high  percentage  of  the  seriously  ill — 
is  and  always  will  be  a  very  expensslve  prop- 
osition. There  are,  of  course.  Inefficiencies 
in  the  existing  medical-care  mechanism  that 
add  to  costs,  but  it  is  a  delusion  to  think  that 
the  physically  ill  or  the  emotlonallv  dis- 
turbed can  be  handled  satisfactorily  and 
humanely  in  ways  that  will  compare  in 
efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness  with  the 
assembly-line  techniques  Detroit  uses  to 
build  automobiles.  Certainly  the  nation  does 
not  want  the  high  percentage  of  error  and 
neglect  in  Its  health  care  that  car  buyers  find 
in  their  new  vehicles. 

Yet  it  is  essentially  assembly-line  medi- 
cine provided  by  collectivized  physicians  that 
the  critics  suggest  to  meet  the  "health-core 
crisis."  The  road  to  medical  Utopia,  many 
voices  now  tell  us,  is  to  be  found  by  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  prepaid  group  practice 
arrangements  ("health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations," in  Nixon  Administration  Jargon) 
on  the  model  of  the  Kalser-Permanente 
groups  along  the  West  Coast.  Such  prescrip- 
tions are  natural  if  one  believes  this  coun- 
try Is  now  in  a  health-care  crisis,  which  de- 
rives from  the  cliches  the  critics  employ  to 
describe  present  American  medicine.  They 
iiold  that  it  is  "a  cottage  industry"  consisting 
of  '.-olo  practitioners"  working  on  a  "fee- 
for-service  basis"  in  a  "non-system."  Simply 
inverting  these  terms  produces  the  notion 
that  what  is  needed  is  a  mass-production 
medical  Industry  staffed  by  teams  of  doctors 
working  Independently  of  payment  In  a  high- 
ly organized  system. 

This  description  of  the  present  situation 
is  grossly  oversimplified.  American  medicine 
today  Is  highly  pluralistic.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  completely  socialized  medicine; 
for  example,  those  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
In  Veterans  Administration  hospitals.  Sev- 
eral million  others  belong  to  prepaid  group 
practice  organizations,  and  additional  mil- 
lions look  to  hospital  emergency  rooms  out- 
patient clinics,  and  the  like  for  their  prlmarv 
medical  care.  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  private 
medical  insurance,  including  the  Blue  plans 
have  revolutionized  the  economics  of  medical 
care  in  recent  years.  In  short,  the  stereotype 
of  the  sick  American  going  to  the  isolated 
physician  and  digging  into  his  pocket  for  the 
$10  or  $15  fee  covers  only  a  portion  of  the 
reality.  And,  except  In  remote  areas,  no 
physician  is  really  isolated. 

Patients  have  a  fixed  or  semi-fixed  medical 
cost,  for  which  they  can  budget  In  advance, 
and  a  source  of  medical  care  available  at  any 
hour  and  on  any  day.  Competing  with  private 
physicians,  group  practices  can  put  economic 
curbs  on  private  doctors'  fees  and  force  the 
private  practitioners  to  make  their  own  In- 
formal or  formal  arrangements  to  ensure 
that  patients  can  get  a  doctor  at  3  a.m.  on  a 
Fourth  of  July  and  on  other  occasions  when 
most  people  are  sleeping  or  on  holiday. 

But  the  zealous  advocates  of  revolutionary 
change  in  American  medical  care  go  far  be- 
yond such  modest  and  realistic  claims.  They 
see  group  practice  or  health  maintenance 
organizations  as  wonder-working  systems 
that  can  provide  better  care  for  lower  costs 
while  simultaneously  ensuring  that  the 
population  enjoys  better  health  than  ever 
before.  It  Is  these  expectations  that  explain 
the  intensity  of  the  more  extreme  propa- 
gandists for  universal  health  Insurance  and 
compulsory  group  practice. 


However,  the  evidence  presented  for  these 
claims  is  very  thin,  particularly  since  group 
practice  in  the  United  States  has  historically 
been  limited  to  special  groups,  while  what 
Is  advocated  by  the  extremists  Is  extension 
of  this  mode  of  health-care  delivery  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  country. 

How,  for  example,  can  group  practice  im- 
prove the  nation's  health  if  medical  science 
knows  so  Uttle  about  the  causes  of  the  de- 
generative and  hereditary  diseases  that  cause 
so  much  Illness?  And  what  is  there  about 
group  practice  that  will  enable  it  to  stop 
smoking,  overeating,  lack  of  exercise,  reck- 
less driving,  heroin  addiction,  alcoholism, 
poverty.  Inheritance  of  genetic  defects,  and 
other  Individual  or  social  causes  of  sickness 
and  death? 

Some  people  argue  that  the  end  of  direct 
financial  cost  for  medical  care  will  encourage 
people  to  go  to  doctors  earlier  than  they 
might  otherwise,  and  thus  catch  diseases  at 
a  stage  where  they  can  be  dealt  with  more 
effectively.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
but  the  change  to  prepaid  medical  care  has 
more  complex  consequences. 

The  end  of  fee-for-servlce  removes  the  In- 
dividual physician's  economic  Interest  in  his 
patient,  while,  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  It 
Is  economically  advantageous  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  for  the  patient.  For  the  subscriber 
to  such  a  group,  however,  the  removal  of 
additional  out-of-pocket  cost  for  a  visit  to 
the  doctor  creates  the  temptation  to  overuse 
the  group's  resources.  Thus,  a  tension  Is 
automatically  set  up  between  the  group 
physicians  and  their  patients. 

The  possibilities  that  a  national  system  of 
prepaid  group  practice  will  turn  into  a  bu- 
reaucratic monster  are  enormous.  The  na- 
tion's real  problems  of  medical  care  can  best 
be  met  by  measures  that  focus  on  particular 
trouble  areas,  rather  than  by  a  violent  trans- 
formation of  the  entire  complex  medical  sys- 
tem that  would  affect  equally  all  parts,  those 
working  well  and  those  working  poorly. 

Of  course  the  ghettos  and  small  towns  need 
more  doctors  and  medical  facilities.  But  the 
Government  already  has  authority  to  recruit 
physicians  and  other  medical  personnel  to 
meet  these  needs.  And  if  young  physicians 
are  ideallstlcally  anxious  to  go  Into  these 
deficient  areas,  why  shouldn't  the  state  help 
them  to  do  so? 

The  family  of  moderate  means  struck  by 
catastrophic  Illness  can  be  bankrupted  by 
heavy  medical  bills.  That  problem  could  be 
solved  by  Government-organized,  compulsory 
major  medical  Insurance  whose  cost  on  a  na- 
tional per  capita  basis  would  be  relatively 
small. 

The  upward  rocketing  of  hospital  costs 
might  be  slowed  down  by  a  variety  of  meas- 
ures. One  important  need  Is  for  revision  of 
the  formulas  used  to  reimburse  hospitals 
under  Medicare,  Medicaid,  Blue  Cross,  and 
other  Insurance  schemes.  These  formulas — 
which  In  the  past  have  often  stressed  reim- 
bursement for  costs  without  pressures  for 
economy— need  to  be  altered  so  that  hospital 
administrators  will  be  more  economy-minded 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  The  escala- 
tion of  medical  costs  could  also  be  u.sefully 
countered  by  effective  action  on  the  mal- 
practice front  to  curb  present  excesses  and 
abuses  that  add  significantly  to  the  cost 
that  patients,  insurance  firms,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment have  to  pay. 

In  an  era  of  increasing  and  Justified  dis- 
enchantment with  big  government,  it  is  as- 
tonishing that  so  many  well-meaning  and 
Intelligent  reformers  essentially  want  to  na- 
tionalize and  bureaucratize  American  medi- 
cine, either  explicitly  as  In  Britain  or 
Implicitly  as  In  some  of  the  legisla- 
latlon  before  Congress.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  postal  and  public  school 
systems  would  have  taught  them  long  ago 
that  nationalization  does  not  mean  efficiency, 
and  that  the  telephone  system  would  have 
taught  them  that  even  a  private  integrated 


system  can  develop  serious  flaws  Ba^pd  on 
the  record  of  the  past,  we  have  everv  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  if  the  revolutionary 
proposals  for  tran.vforminp  American  medi- 
cine are  adopted  and  implemented,  medical 
care  in  this  country  will  cost  more  while  pro- 
viding less  satisfaction  and  poorer  treatment 
for  millions, 

MIOHTY    PECULIAR 

The  patient  had  iseen  put  to  ,sleep  with  a 
Iiglu  anesthetic  for  coronarv  angiography. 
During  the  Injection  of  the  dve.  he  suffered 
a  ventricular  fibrillation  and  arrest.  Fortu- 
nately his  doctor,  a  cardiac  surgeon,  was 
present  for  the  examination  He  immediately 
began  external  massage  and  then  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation.  After  a  few  moments 
the  patient  awoke  and  made  an  uneventful 
recovery.  Although  the  episode  had  left  the 
rest  of  us  rather  shaken,  we  thought  the  pa- 
tient h.ad  recalled  very  little  of  it.  But  later 
that  afternoon,  when  1  saw  him  on  my 
r  Hir.ds,  he  said  to  me.  '-Confidentially,  Doc 
what  about  this  Dr.  Jones  who's  my  surgeon?" 
At  first  I  liked  him,  but  now  I  don't  think 
I  do,"  "Is  that  becau^  of  a  reaction  you  had 
to  the  dye  this  afternoon?"  I  asked,  "Oh,  no," 
he  said,  "I  don't  recall  anjthing  like  that. 
All  I  remember  Is  that  I  took  a  nap  and 
wi-en  I  woke  up,  Dr  Jones  was  kissing 
me"— Paul  W,  Elsea,  M.D. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  Uf  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  MARCH  20.  AT  11   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  instead  of  con- 
vening at  10  am.  on  Monday,  the  Senate, 
when  it  concludes  Its  business  today,  con- 
vene at  11  o'clock  on  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  UNTIL  TUESDAY  AT  10 
A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  is  concluded  on  Mon- 
day next,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 

WOMEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under  the 
pi-e\1ous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business.  House 
Joint  Resolution  208,  wiiich  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  662.  a  Joint  resolution  fH.J  Res. 
208)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  u,  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution, 

QUOnUM    CALL 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoiaim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR    Time  is 
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CDntroUed.  Who  yields  time,  or  against 
\fhom  is  such  time  to  be  charged^ 

Mr.  ALX,EN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ilnanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
enlarged  equally  agamst  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
dbjection.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
cpll  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
itnammous  consent  that  the  order  for 
le  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cfjjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE    OP  THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
itious  consent  that  Mr.  Robert  B.  Smith 
bs  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
f  )r  the  purpose  of  assisting  me  dunng 
qebate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  208. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ofjjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
lAous  consent  that  inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
a:e  is  considering  a  constitutional 
a  iiendment,  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
tliroughout  the  discussion  of  this  joint 
resolution,  and  through  the  final  vote, 
on  this  pending  order  of  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
ntous  consent,  further,  that  Mathea 
Filco  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
fl  X)r  for  the  duration  of  this  debate  and 
through  the  final  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  noble 
principle  of  "equal  justice  under  law" 
Tich  has  guided  this  countr\-  for  al- 
t  two  centuries  has.  in  fact,  never 
fully  realized.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
minated  some  forms  of  Invidious  dis- 
i|mination  from  our  midst.  But,  despite 
past  efforts,  our  system  is  flawed  by 
sljameful,  inexcusable,  morally  repre- 
h<  nsible  and  socially  outmoded  dis- 
rimination  against  the  women  of  this 
ccuntry. 

Perhaps  no  single  statement  more  elo- 
qi  ently  describes  the  magnitude  of  sex 
;crlmlnatlon  in  our  country  today  than 
one  made  by  Congresswoman  Shir- 
Chisholm  when  she  testified  before 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tl<Jnal  Amendments,  which  I  am  privi- 
to  serve  as  chairman.  The  Con- 
A-oman  said: 
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[  have  been  far  oftener  discriminated 
agilnst  because  I  am  a  woman  than  because 
I  urn  black. 

The  testimony  which  was  presented  to 
Congress  in  three  very  recent  sets  of 
hf  arings  confirms  what  Mrs.  Chisholm 
said:  persistent  patterns  of  sex  discrimi- 
ns  tion  permeate  our  society  today. 

The  joint  resolution  now  before  the 
S(  nate  proposes  an  equal  rights  amend- 
m;nt  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
ariendment,  after  ratification  by  the 
St  ates.  would  provide  that  all  Americans 
m  ?n  and  women  alike,  shall  be  treated 
equally  before  the  law.  The  proposed 
ariendment,  already  approved  over- 
wlielmingly  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiifes  and  reported  favorably  by  a  15  to 


1  vote  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, is  a  long  overdue  and  fully  appro- 
priate means  to  establish,  at  last,  the 
just  rights  of  the  51  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans who  happen  to  be  bom  women. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  straight- 
forward. It  provides  in  its  operative  part 
that — 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

The  goal  is  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  governments,  and 
local  governments  treat  each  person, 
male,  and  female,  on  the  basis  of  his  or 
her  individual  abilities  and  characteris- 
tics— and  not  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary 
sexual  stereotypes  as  is  now  all  too  often 
the  case.  The  principle  on  which  the 
amendment  is  based  is  one  on  which  we 
should  all  be  able  to  agree:  a  person's  sex 
should  not  be  a  factor  in  determining 
one's  rights  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  social  and  economic 
co.st  to  our  society  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual psychological  impact  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation, are  immeasurable.  That  a  major- 
ity of  our  population  .should  be  .'subjected 
to  the  indignities  and  limitations  of  sec- 
ond class  citizenship  is  a  fundamental 
affront  to  personal  human  liberty.  In  a 
great  country  like  our."?,  dedicated  to  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual,  we 
cannot  allow  sex  discrimination  to 
persist. 

THE    NEED    FOR    THE    EQTT.^L    RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  questions 
raised  when  the  equal  rights  amendment 
is  discussed  is  whether  the  amendment  is 
really  needed.  My  unequivocal  answer  Is 
"yes."  A  great  many  very  distinguished 
persons  and  organizations  agree  with 
me. 

Both  major  political  parties  have  re- 
peatedly supported  this  proposal  in  their 
national  party  platforms.  It  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon. 
Both  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  created  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities, created  by  President  Nixon, 
have  recommended  In  strongest  terms 
approval  of  the  amendment.  At  least 
11  States,  California.  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana.  Marj-land, 
Minnesota.  Nebraska.  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  taken 
official  action  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  House  of  Representatives,  on 
October  12.  1971,  approved  the  amend- 
ment 354  to  23.  Over  half  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  sponsor  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  Moreover,  an  impressive  list 
of  organizations  have  recorded  their  sup- 
port of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

American  As=;ociation  of  College  Dean.c. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

American  Association  of  Women  Deans  and 
Counselors, 

American  Association  of  Women  Ministers, 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Federation  of  Soroptlmlst  Clubs. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Americ-an  Jew1.sh  Cop.^res*?. 

American  Medical  Women'.!  Association. 

American  Newspaper  Guild. 

American  Nurses  Association. 

American  Society  of  Microbiology. 

American  Society  of  Women  Accountants. 


American    Society    of    Women    Certified 
Public  Accountants. 

American  Women  In  Radio  and  Television. 

Association  of  American  Women  Dentists 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Church  Women  United. 

Common  Cause. 

Council  for  Chlstlan  Social  Action,  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Council  for  Women's  Rights. 

Ecumenical  Task  Force  on  Women  and 
Religion  (Catholic  Caucus) . 

Federally  Employed  Women. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Intercollegiate  Association  of  Women  Stu- 
dents. 

International  Association  of  Human  Rights 
Agencies. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Allied  Trades, 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 

International  Union  of  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
UAW. 

Interstate  Association  of  Commissions  on 
the  Status  of  Women. 

Ladles  Auxiliary  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

League  of  American  Working  Women. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women. 

National  Association  of  Negro  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Association  of  Railway  Business 
Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers. 

National  Coalition  of  American  Nuns. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

National  Organization  for  Women, 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

National  Woman's  Party. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Professional  Women's  Conference. 

St.  Joan's  Alliance  of  Catholic  Women. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Women's  Federa- 
tion. 

United  Automobile  Workers. 

United  Methodist  Church — Women's  Divi- 
sion. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Women's  Joint  Legislative  Committee  for 
Equal  Rights, 

Women  United. 

Finally,  a  number  of  distinguished 
constitutional  scholars  have  testified  in 
support  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
including  Prof.  Norman  Dorsen  of  New 
York  University,  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emer- 
son, Lines  professor  of  law  at  Yale  Law 
School,  and  Leo  Kanowitz,  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
Moreover,  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  and  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Sex  and  Law  has  urged  "Adop- 
tion of  the  equal  rights  amendment  as  the 
best  means  of  establishing  equality  before 
the  law. 

And  the  American  Bar  Association  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  which  "Sup- 
ports constitutional  equality  for  women, 
and  urges  extension  of  legal  rights,  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  to  all  persons, 
regardless  of  sex." 

One  cannot  help  being  impressed  by 
the  broad  base  of  political,  public,  and 
scholarly  support  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  The  support  would  not  be  so 
great  if  the  amendment  were  not  greatly 
needed. 

True  it  is.  Mr.  President,  that  some 
legislative  progress  has  been  made 
toward  equal  rights  but  not  enough  to 


wipe  out  all  discrimination  against 
women  in  State  and  Federal  law.  Con- 
gress approved  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  sex 
discrimination  in  employment  unless 
sex  is  a  "bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication." Congress  approved  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  which  assures  that  many  per- 
sons who  do  equal  work  receive  equal 
pay  regardless  of  sex.  But  these  laws  fail 
to  reach  discrimination  in  many  areas, 
allow  for  substantial  exemptions  in  some 
cases,  and  have  often  been  implemented 
too  slowly. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  slow  to 
move,  too;  recently,  for  the  first  time,  it 
did  invalidate  a  State  law  which  dis- 
criminated against  women,  but  it  did  so 
in  a  way  which  left  the  burden  of  proof 
on  each  woman  plaintiff  to  show  that  the 
law  is  unreasonable.  The  Court  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  apply  the  14th 
amendment  to  discrimination  based  on 
sex  with  the  same  vigor  it  applies  the 
amendment  to  distinctions  based  on  race. 

In  the  States,  progress  has  been  mixed. 
Some  States  have  made  diligent  efforts 
to  revise  outmoded  and  discriminatory 
laws,  and  three  States — Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia — have  recently  ap- 
proved State  constitutional  provisions 
banning  sex  discrimination.  But  in  other 
States,  there  has  been  no  progress  what- 
soever. 

On  the  whole,  sex  discrimination  is 
still  much  more  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion. Much  of  this  discrimination  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  governmental  ac- 
tion both  in  maintaining  archaic  dis- 
criminatory laws  and  in  perpetuating 
discriminatory  practices  in  employment, 
education,  and  other  areas. 

Specific  examples  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion are  legion,  and  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  many  times, 
through  hearings  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  on  other  legislation.  I 
would  like  today  to  touch  on  just  a  few 
of  the  most  well-known  and  far-reach- 
ing examples  of  invidious  sex  discrimi- 
nation. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  believe,  women  are 
sometimes  denied  even  the  basic  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  today.  Until  1966,  for  ex- 
ample, three  States  excluded  women 
from  juries  altogether.  And  today  there 
is  still  at  least  one  State  which  requires 
women,  but  not  men,  to  register  specially 
to  be  eligible  to  serve  on  juries. 

There  is  also  invidious  discrimination 
against  women  in  tlie  criminal  laws  of 
some  States.  One  State  has  a  statute  al- 
lowing women  to  be  Jailed  for  3  years  for 
habitual  drunkenness,  while  a  man  can 
receive  only  30  days  for  the  same  offense. 
In  two  States,  the  defense  of  "passion 
killing"  is  allowed  to  the  wronged  hus- 
band, but  not  to  the  deceived  wife.  And 
in  another  State,  female  juvenile  offend- 
ers can  be  declared  "persons  in  need  of 
supervision"  for  noncriminal  acts  until 
they  are  18,  while  males  are  covered  by 
the  statute  only  until  age  16. 

Governmental  action  also  contributes 
significantly  to  sex  discrimination  in 
education.  Approximately  75  percent  of 
the  college  students  in  the  country  at- 
tend publicly  supported  institutions. 
These  colleges  and  universities  have  a 
crucial  role  in  determining  employment 


opportimities  for  women  by  providing 
access  to  professional  training  and  ca- 
reers. Yet  widespread  patterns  of  sex  dis- 
crimination are  foimd  in  the  admissions 
policies  and  hiring  practices  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  throughout  the  coun- 
try. As  an  independent  report  prepared 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  this  year  stated: 

Discrimination  against  women,  in  contrast 
to  that  against  minorities,  is  still  overt  and 
socially  acceptable  within  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

Discrimination  in  admission  to  college 
is  widespread.  In  1968,  only  18  percent  of 
the  men  entering  public  4-year  colleges 
had  a  high  school  grade  average  of  B  + 
or  better.  But  41  percent  of  the  freshmen 
women  had  attained  such  grades.  In  1969 
one  State  imiversity  published  an  admis- 
sions brochure  which  stated: 

Admission  of  women  on  the  freshman  level 
will  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  especially 
well  qualified. 

Another  State  university  admitted 
women  only  for  summer  school  sessions, 
and  never  to  the  regular  academic  cur- 
riculum, unless  they  are  related  to  em- 
ployees or  students  and  wish  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  otherwise  unavailable. 

Discrimination  in  admission  to  grad- 
uate schools  is,  if  anything,  even  more 
widespread,  despite  the  fact  that  wom- 
en's undergraduate  grade  point  averages 
are  higher  than  men's.  Testimony  before 
the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation in  1970  revealed,  for  example,  that 
the  number  of  women  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  U.S.  medical  schools  increased 
by  more  than  300  percent  between  1929- 
30  and  1965-66 — while  male  applications 
increased  by  only  29  percent.  The  per- 
centage of  women  applicants  who  were 
accepted  actually  declined  during  the 
same  period.  And  while  women  received 
55  percent  of  the  bachelors  degrees 
awarded  in  all  fields  in  1968-69,  women 
received  only  37  percent  of  the  masters 
degrees,  only  13  percent  of  the  doctorates, 
and  only  4  percent  of  the  professional 
degrees. 

Discrimination  against  women  does 
not  end  with  admission:  it  pervades  every 
level  of  the  teaching  profession.  While  75 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  are  wom- 
en, only  22  percent  of  the  elementary 
school  principals  and  only  4  percent  of 
the  high  school  principals  are  women.  At 
the  college  level,  statistics  show  that 
while  almost  half  of  the  male  teachers 
become  full  professors  only  10  percent  of 
the  female  teachers  are  granted  that 
status. 

The  business  and  labor  laws  of  some 
States  discriminate  invidiously  against 
women.  Some  States  place  special  re- 
strictions on  the  right  of  married  women, 
but  not  married  men,  to  contract  or  to 
establish  independent  businesses  or  to 
become  a  guarantor  or  a  surety.  Perhaps 
even  more  astounding,  in  1970,  26  States 
had  laws  or  regulations  which  prohibited 
the  employment  of  adult  women  in  spec- 
ified occupations  or  industries  which 
were  open  to  adult  men. 

Most  States  have  enacted  so-called 
protective  labor  legislation  in  one  form 
or  another.  Many  of  these  laws  are  not 
protective  at  all,  but  rather  are  restric- 


tive, and  have  been  shown  to  have  a  dis- 
criminatory impact  when  applied  only 
to  women.  For  example,  a  law  which 
limits  the  working  hours  of  women  but 
not  of  men  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
women  to  obtain  woiik  they  desire  and 
for  which  they  arc  qualified,  or  to  be- 
come supervisors.  State  laws  which  limit 
the  amount  of  weight  a  woman  can  lift 
or  carry  arbitrarily  keep  all  women  from 
certain  desirable  or  high-paymg  jobs, 
although  many  if  not  mc^i  women  are 
fully  capable  of  performing  the  tasks 
required.  Speaking  of  such  re.'-tnctive 
laws  as  a  whole,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimities  Commis.sion  states  in  its 
guidelines  on  sex  discrimination : 

The  Commission  believes  that  I  Stat*  laws 
which  restrict  or  limit  the  employment  or 
conditions  of  employment  of  females]  al- 
though originally  prwrnul^'ated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  females,  have  ceased  to  be 
relevant  to  our  technology  or  t-o  the  expand- 
ing role  of  the  female  worker  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  Commission  has  foimd  that  such 
laws  and  regulations  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  capacities,  preferences  and  abili- 
ties of  ijidlvidual  females  and  tend  to  dis- 
criminate rather  than  protect. 

Partially  because  of  the.<;e  law?,  and 
also  because  of  other  sorts  of  sex  dis- 
crimination, working  women  are  at  a 
great  di.'-advantage  in  the  private  sector. 
The  median  salary  income  for  women  is 
only  59.5  percent  of  that  earned  by  men 
and  in  recent  years  the  gap  between 
male  and  female  median  incomes  has 
been  widening 

Sex  discrimination  is  clearly  present 
even  in  Government  employment,  which 
in  total  account,s  for  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force.  For  example,  al- 
thouch  women  constituted  34  percent  of 
all  full-time  white  collar  Federal  Cml 
Service  Employees  m  1967.  they  filled 
more  than  62  percent  of  the  four  lowest 
grades  aiid  only  2,5  percent  or  less  of  the 
four  highest  grades.  And  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  Goveniment  ha."^  an  effect  even 
greater  than  the  numbers  involved,  for 
private  employers  ofU'n  look  to  Go\em- 
ment  as  a  model  for  employment  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  all  of  the 
discriminatory  laws  and  practices  which 
exist  could  be  eliminated  without  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  were  to  hold  that  discrimination 
based  on  .sex.  like  discrimination  based 
on  race,  is  inherently  "suspect "  and  can- 
not be  justified  in  the  absence  ol  a  "com- 
pellinp  and  overriding  state  int^-rest." 
then  part  of  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment would  disappear  But  the  Court 
has  persistently  refused  so  to  hold.  In- 
deed, the  Court  has  upheld  many  laws 
which  plainly  discriminate  against 
women. 

Its  first  significant  case  involving  sex 
discrimination  was  Bradivrll  v,  IUrnoi<:. 
83  U.S.  130  <1872>.  in  which  the  Court 
upheld  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  to  allow  women  to  practice 
law.  Tlie  Court  relied  on  the  pnvileae.x 
and  immunities  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  not  the  equal  protection 
or  due  proce.'^s  clau.ses.  to  uphold  the  law. 
Two  years  later,  the  Court  held  that  the 
14th  amendment  did  not  confer  on 
women  citizens  the  right  to  vote,  in  Mi- 
nor V.  HappcTsctt.  88  U.S.  162     1874',  a 
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which  stood  until  ratification  of 

Amendment  in  1920. 
the  Court   began   to   apply   a 
of    "reasonableness"    to    laws 
discriminated  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
was  employed  to  uphold  against 
attack  labor  law.s   which 
to  have  httle  if  any  reasonable 
A  good  example  is  the  case 
V.  Cleary.  335  U.S.  464  <  1948 ' , 
the  Court  upheld  a  Michigan 
prohibiting   all    females — other 
wives  and  daughters  of  male 
being  licensed  as  bar- 
The  Court  in  Goesart  assumed 
patently  discriminatory  legis- 
could  be  sustained  if  it  were  "rea- 
related  to  the  State's  objective 
such    a   classification.    The 
did  not  even  explore  the  possibility 
more    rigorous    constitutional 
should  be  applied. 
President,  the  hypocrisy  of  that 
1  good  example  of  the  discrimina- 
are  trying  to  eradicate.  What 
grounds  can  a  State  have  for 
that  those  female  citizens  are 
need  of  protection  from  lecher- 
customers  that  are  employed 
the  bar  than  if  those  who  serve 
in  front  of  the  bar.  and  thus  be 
?  It  is  ridiculous.  The  double 
is  obviously  discriminatory  and 
obviously   should   be   swept 
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recently,  in  Hoyt  v.  Florida,  386 
'  1967 1 ,  the  Court  upheld  a  Flor- 
providing  that   no   female 
3e  called  for  jury  service  unless 
registered  to  be  placed  on  the 
The  Court  found  that  such  dis- 
ition  was  permissible  under  the 
ar  lendment,  since  it  was  reasonable 
f  tate,  acting  in  pursuit  of  the  gen- 
e  If  are.  to  conclude  that  a  woman 
be  relieved  from  the  civic  duty 
service  unless  she  herself  deter- 
such  service  is  consistent  with 
special  responsibilities." 
(Jourt  said  nothing  at  all  about  the 
hit  a  man  who  has  custody  of 
cfiildren  might  face  the  same  difQ- 
s  a  woman. 

ear  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 

ticte  struck  dowTi  a  law  which  dis- 

against  women.  In  Reed  v 

U.S.L.W.  4013  >  1971  > ,  the  Court 

a  State  law  which  arbitrarily 

men  over  women  as  administra- 

estates.  But  the  Court  did  not 

such  cases  as  Goesart  and  Hoyt, 

id  not  hold  that  sex  discrimina- 

'  suspect"  under  the  14th  amend- 

I^stead.  the  Court  left  the  burden 

woman  plaintiff  to  prove  that 

govemnlental    action   perpetuating   sex 

li:  lation   is    "unreasonable."    And 

a  difficult  burden  to  carrv,  indeed 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 

York  pointed  out  in  its  recent 
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Reed  case  indicated  no  subs'an- 
In  Judicial  attitude. 


!  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
t ;  It  clear  that  the  burden  is  not 
r-oman  plaintiff  to  show  sex  dis- 
<.rv,„  J  1^^  ^^  "unreasonable":  the 
amendment  will,  instead,  assure  aU  men 
and  wom  ;n  the  right  to  be  free  from  dis- 
crunmatibn  based  on  sex. 


Of  course,  it  would  theoretically   be 
possible  for  Congress  and  each  State  to 
revise   their   laws   and   elijninate   those 
which  discriminate  against  women   But 
without  the  impetus  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  that  process  would  be  far 
too  haphazard  and  much  too  slow  to  be 
acceptable.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any 
longer  for  Congress  and  each  of  the  50 
State  legislatures  to  find  the  time  to  de- 
bate and  revise  their  laws.  As  in  otlier 
areas  where  the  Constitution  has  been 
amended,  there  is  an  imperative  for  im- 
mediate action.  The  Nation  has  waited 
too  long  already— it  has  been  49  years 
since  the  equal  rights  amendment  was 
first  introduced:  and  it  has  been  over  a 
hundred  years  since  the  14th  amendment 
was  ratified;  and  it  has  been  close  to  200 
years  since  our  Nation  was  founded.  For 
all  this  time,  invidious  sex  discrimination 
has  plagued  our  society.  Only  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  can  provide  the  legal 
and   practical    basis   for   the  necessary 
changes. 

After  200  years  of  historv,  the  time 
has  come  to  sound  the  death  knell  and 
signal  the  end  of  discrimination  against 
a  class  of  Americans  who  happen  to  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  citizenry  of  this 
land. 

Finally,  we  cannot  overlook  the  im- 
mense symbolic  importance  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  The  women  of  our 
country  must  have  tangible  evidence  of 
our  commitment  to  guarantee  equal 
treatment  under  law.  An  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  has  great  moral  and 
persuasive  value.  Every  citizen  recognizes 
the  importance  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  for  the  Constitution  declares 
the  most  basic  policies  of  our  Nation  as 
well  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President 
I  believe  that  the  need  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  undeniable. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  .AMENDMENT 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  effect  that  the 
equal    rights    amendment— in    its    un- 
amended form,  as  passed  by  the  House- 
will  have.  I  have  already  outlined  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  amend- 
ment  rests:    All    levels    of   government 
must  treat  each  person,  male  or  female 
as  an  individual,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  The  amendment  affects  only  gov- 
ernmental action;  it  does  not  affect  the 
private  action  or  the  social  relationships 
between    men    and    women.    And    the 
amendment  only  requires  equal  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  as  individual.^: 
thus,   it  does  not  require  any  level  of 
government  to  establish  quotas  for  men 
or  women  In  any  of  its  activities    In 
short,  the  amendment  simplv  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 

The  separate  views  of  Congressman 
Edw.ards  and  13  other  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House 
report  on  the  equal  rights  amendment 
state  concisely  and  accurately  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  read  some 
excerpts  from  that  report: 

The  basic  premise  of  Hou=e  Joint  Resolu- 

A.,  .ra.ed  by  Professor  Thomas  Emerson  of 
Vile  Lniverslty.  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most authorities  on  constitutional  la;.-    the 

Pronos'ltionnw^'^''^  °°  ''''  fundamenta' 
proposition  that  sex  should  not  be  a  factor 
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In   determining   the  legal   rights   of   women 

or  of  men. 

The    existence    of   a   characteristic    found 
more  often  in  one  sex  than  the  other  does 
not  Justify  legal  treatment  of  all  members 
of  that  sex  different  from  all  members  of  the 
other  sex.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  functions 
performed  by  individuals.  The  circumstance 
that  in  our  present  society  members  of  one 
sex  are  more  likely  to  be  engaged  In  a  par- 
ticular tv-pe  of  activity  than  members  of  the 
other  sex,  does  not  authorize  the  Govern- 
nient    to   fix   legal    rights   or   obligations  on 
the  basis  of  membership  in  one  sex.  The  law 
may  operate  by  grouping  individuals  In  terms 
of  existing  characteristics  or  functions    but 
not  through  a  vast  over-classlflcatlon  by  sex 
The  main  reason  underlying  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  original  text  derives  from  both 
theoretical  and  practical  considerations.  The 
Equal    Rights    Amendment    (H.J.    Res.    208) 
embodies  a  moral  value  Judgment  that  a  legal 
right  or  obligation  should  not  depend  upon 
sex  but   upon  other  factors— factors  which 
are  common  to  both  sexes.  This  Judgment  Is 
rooted  in  the  basic  concern  of  society  with  the 
individual,  and  with  the  right  of  each  in- 
dividual to  develop  his  own  potentiality. 

The  legal  principle  underlying  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment    (H.J.  Res.  208)    Is  that 
the  law  must  deal  with  the  Individual  at- 
tributes  of   the   particular   person   and   not 
with  stereotypes  or  over-classification  based 
on  sex.  However,  the  original  resolution  does 
not  require  that  women  must  be  treated  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  men.  "Equality"  does 
not  mean  "sameness."  As  a  result,  the  origi- 
nal resolution  would  not  prohibit  reasonable 
classifications  based  on  characteristics  that 
are  unique  to  one  sex.  For  example  a  law 
providing  for  payment  of  the  medical  cost  of 
child  bearing  could  only  apply  to  women   In 
contrast,    if    a    particular    characteristic    la 
found  among  members  of  both  sexes,  then 
under  the  proposed  amendment  It  Is  not  the 
sex  factor  but  the  Individual  factor  which 
should  be  determinative. 

Just  as  the  principle  of  equality  does  not 
mean  that  the  sexes  must  be  regarded  sa 
identical,  so  too  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
States  from  requiring  a  reasonable  separa- 
tion of  persons  of  different  sexes  under  some 
circumstances.  In  this  regard,  two  coUateral 
legal  principles  are  especially  significant  One 
principle  involves  the  traditional  power  of 
the  State  to  regulate  cohabitation  and  sexual 
activity  by  unmarried  persons.  This  prin- 
ciple would  permit  the  State  to  require  segre- 
gation of  the  sexes  for  these  regulatory  pur- 
poses with  respect  to  such  facilities  as  sleep- 
ing quarters  at  coeducational  colleges,  prison 
dormitories,  and  mlllUry  barracks. 

Another  collateral  legal  principle  flows 
from  the  constitutional  right  of  privacy  es- 
tablished by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Griswold 
V.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479  (19651 .  This  right 
would  likewise  permit  a  separation  of  the 
sexes  with  respect  to  such  places  as  public 
toilets,  as  well  as  sleeping  quarters  of  public 
Institutions. 

With  respect  to  other  constitutional  con- 
slderations.  it  should  be  noted  that  (HJ 
Res.  203)  would  apply  only  to  governmental 
actloji.  and  not  to  private  or  individual  ac- 
tion. In  this  regard,  as  weU  as  in  some  of  its 
other  features.  (H.J.  Res.  208 1  is  similar  to 
those  provisions  of  the  14th  Amendment 
which  are  directed  against  racial,  ethnic,  and 
religious  discrimination.  Thus,  in  interpret- 
ing I  H.J.  Res  208)  the  courts  would  have 
available  a  sub<^tantlal  body  of  case  law 
which  would  be  used  as  a  i?uide  when  rele- 
vant. At  the  same  time  much  as  the  stru^-cle 
of  women  for  equality  is  comparable  to  tllat 
of  r,.c'al.  cthiac.  and  reliijious  minorities. 
there  are  some  differences  which  the  courts 
could  also  take  into  account  In  appronriate 


Because  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
has  an.sen  over  the  impact  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  in  specific  areas    I 
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would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
likely  effect  of  these  general  principles 
on  such  areas. 

First  let  me  speak  about  military  serv- 
ice. It  seems  clear  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  require  that  women  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  for  military  service 
on  the  same  basis  as  men;  that  is,  women 
who  are  physically  and  otherwise  quali- 
fied under  neutral  standards  could  not 
be  prohibited  from  joining  the  serv- 
ice solely  on  the  basis  of  sex.  This  result 
is  highly  desirable  for  today  women  are 
often  arbitrarily  barred  from  military 
service  and  from  the  benefits  which  flow 
from  it:  For  example,  educational  bene- 
fits of  the  GI  bill;  medical  care  in  the 
service  and  through  veterans'  hospitals; 
job  preferences  in  Government  and  out; 
and  the  training,  maturity,  and  leader- 
ship provided  by  service  in  the  military 
itself. 

There  could  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  women  could  make  and  have 
made  substantial  contributions  in  the 
service  of  our  country.  Yet,  the  hard  fact 
is  that  today  even  as  a  volunteer  in  our 
Armed  Forces  a  woman  must  meet  a  sub- 
stantially higher  standard  than  her  male 
counterpart  before  being  permitted  to 
volunteer. 

It  seems  likely  as  weU  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  will  require  Congress 
to  treat  men  and  women  equally  with 
respect  to  the  draft.  This  means  that,  if 
there  is  a  draft  at  all,  both  men  and 
women  who  meet  the  physical  and  other 
requirements,  and  who  are  not  exempt 
or  deferred  by  law,  will  be  subject  to 
conscription.  Once  in  the  service,  women, 
like  men,  would  be  assigned  to  various 
,  duties  by  their  commanders,  depending 
on  their  qualifications  and  the  service's 
needs. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  will  not  re- 
quire that  all  women  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary any  more  than  all  men  are  now  re- 
quired to  serve.  Those  women  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  unqualified,  or 
who  are  conscientious  objectors,  or  who 
are  exempt  because  of  their  responsibili- 
ties—for example,  certain  public  officials; 
or  those  with  dependents— will  not  have 
to  serve,  just  as  men  who  are  imquallfled 
or  exempt  do  not  serve  today.  Thus  the 
fear  that  mothers  will  be  conscripted 
from  their  children  Into  military  service 
if  the  equal  rights  amendment  is  ratified 
is  totally  and  completely  unfounded. 
Congress  will  retain  ample  power  to  cre- 
ate legitimate  sex-neutral  exemptions 
from  compulsory  service.  For  example, 
Congress  might  well  decide  to  exempt  all 
parents  of  children  under  18  from  the 
draft. 

The  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee-,  quoting  from  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment  in  1964,  said  the 
same  thing  this  fall : 

It  could  be  expected  that  women  will  be 
equally  subjected  to  military  conscription 
and  they  have  demonstrated  that  they  can 
perform  admirably  in  many  capacities  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  But  the  government  would 
not  require  that  women  serve  where  they  are 
not  fitted  Just  as  men  [are  not  required  to 
serve  where  not  fitted.] 

Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths, 
the  primary  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 208,  said  on  the  floor: 


The  dran  la  equal.  ITaat  la  the  thing  that 
is  equal.  But  once  you  are  in  the  Army  you 
are  put  where  the  Army  tella  you  where  you 
are  going  to  go. 

Congressman  Edv^^ards,  who  had 
chaired  the  House  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  the  equal  rights  amendment,  put 
it  this  way : 

Women  in  the  military  could  be  assigned 
to  serve  wherever  their  skllla  or  talents  were 
applicable  and  needed,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  command,  aa  men  are  at  present. 

This  is  the  same  view  expressed  by 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  and  by  other 
interested  parties.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  Lawyers 
has  stated  their  view  that,  under  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  females  "would 
be  subject  to  the  draft  on  the  same  basis 
as  young  men"  and  "women  in  the  mili- 
tary would  receive  the  same  benefits  and 
veteran's  preferences,  employment,  edu- 
cation skills  learned  in  the  service." 

Second,  I  would  like  to  discuss  State 
legislation  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  A  number  of 
States  have  laws  which  restrict  or  Umit 
the  occupations  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  f>?males,  but  not  of  males.  These 
laws  are  often  called  protection,  but  In 
practice  many  of  them  discriminate 
against  women  by  making  it  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible  for  a  fully  qualified 
woman  to  obtain  certain  jobs,  often 
highly  desirable  ones.  Because  of  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment in  certain  instances  where  sex  is 
not  a  "bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion" these  laws  are  not  nearly  as  great 
a  barrier  to  fair  employment  for  women 
as  they  once  were.  Nevertheless,  some 
States  retain  their  laws. 

Most  of  the  so-called  protective  laws 
were  passed  to  protect  women  from  ex- 
ploitation in  another  era.  and  they  rep- 
resented hard  won  progress.  But  today, 
some  are  merely  restrictive,  and  because 
they  apply  only  to  women  confer  no  real 
benefit.  For  example,  some  States  have 
laws  which  absolutely  prohibit  women, 
whether  qualified  or  not,  from  certain 
jobs — jobs  which  are  open  to  men.  The 
bar-tending  prohibition  previously  re- 
ferred to  is  an  example  of  this  type  of 
law.  Other  States  have  weight  lifting 
laws  applicable  only  to  women  which  ef- 
fectively deny  fully  qualified  women  cer- 
tain jobs,  even  though  the  weight  which 
is  prohibited  has  no  relevance  to  the 
job.  Such  laws  often  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  some  women 
may  be  able  to  lift  as  much  weight  as 
some  men.  Still  others  have  laws  limiting 
the  hours  women  may  work— and  these 
sometimes  prevent  women  from  gaining 
promotions  to  supervisory  positions.  As 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  found,  such  laws  "do 
not  take  into  account  the  capacities,  pref- 
erences, and  abilities  of  Individual  fe- 
males and  tend  to  discriminate  rather 
than  protect." 

State  laws  limiting  hours  of  work 
have  a  particularly  bad  effect  on  our 
society.  Some  suggest  that  to  wipe  away 
all  of  the  discrimination  against  women 
In  employment  and  remuneration  would 
cause  large  nimibers  of  mothers  to  leave 
home,  thus  exposing  their  children  to  an 


unstable  family  situation.  This  is  not 
true.  The  fact  is  that  today  miUions  of 
women  are  working:  millions  of  women 
are  working  to  try  to  support  their  fam- 
ines, either  independently  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  husbands. 

No  measure  we  pass  is  ever  going  to 
reverse  that.  Those  who  oppose  the  equal 
rights  amendment  too  often  overlook  the 
fact  that  40  percent  of  all  the  women  who 
work  today  are  the  sole  support  of  their 
children.  To  limit  them  to  8  hours  a  day 
and  40  hours  of  work  a  week  means  they 
are  denied  time  and  a  half  pay  and  dou- 
ble time  for  overtime  work.  It  denies  them 
the  opportunity  to  work  up  the  ladder  of 
managerial  responsibility  becau.se  no- 
body gets  into  a  managerial  position  if 
limited  to  8  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  some  say  these  laws 
are  to  protect  women.  I  disaeree  They 
discriminate  not  only  against  women 
but  also  against  the  children  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  who 
work  and  are  the  sole  support  of  their 
families. 

Ratification  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  result  in  equal  treatment  for 
men  and  women  with  respect  to  the  labor 
laws  of  the  States,  as  in  other  legal  mat- 
ters. This  will  mean  that  such  restric- 
tive discriminatory  labor  laws  as  those 
which  bar  women  entirely  from  certain 
occupations  will  be  invalid.  But  those 
laws  which  confer  a  real  benefit  which 
offer  real  protection  will,  it  Is  expected, 
be  extended  to  protect  both  men  and 
women.  Examples  of  laws  which  mav  be 
expanded  Include  laws  providing  for  rest 
periods  or  minimum  wage  benefits  or 
health  and  safety  protections.  Men  are 
now  sometimes  denied  the  verv  real  bene- 
fits these  laws  offer.  As  Prof."Leo  Kano- 
wltz  has  pointed  out — 

The  fears  of  some  opponents  of  the  [Equal 
Rights  AJmendment  that  Its  adoption  would 
nullify  laws  that  presently  protect  women 
only  are  thus  unfounded— since  the  equality 
of  treatment  required  by  the  (Ajmendment 
can  be  achieved  by  extending  the  benefits  or 
those  Ia\^-s  to  men  rather  than  bv  removing 
them  for  women. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  pointed  out  in  discussing 
laws  requiring  rest  periods  for  women 
only,  that  they  "may  be  extended  to 
both  sexes  without  burden  or  disruption." 

A  closely  related  question  is  wliether 
laws  found  imconstitutional  under  the 
equal  rights  amendment  will  be  struck 
dowTi  or  extended  to  cover  both  men  and 
women.  This  question  extends  beyond  the 
area  of  labor  legislation.  Of  course,  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  will 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  re- 
vising tho,?e  laws  which  conflict  with  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Indeed,  the  pur- 
pose of  delaying  the  effective  date  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  for  2  .vears  after 
ratification  is  to  allow  legislatures— par- 
ticularly those  which  meet  only  in  alter- 
nate years — and  agencies  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  revise  their  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. As  stated  above,  it  is  expected 
that  any  labor  law,  or  other  legislation, 
which  is  truly  protective  will  be  extended 
to  Include  both  sexes,  while  laws  which 
are  restrictive  will  become  null  and  void 

In  those  situations  where  a  court  finds 
a  State  or  Federal  law  in  conflict  with 
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he  equal  rights  amendment,  the  legal  in- 
Irmity  will  be  cured  either  by  expanding 
;he  law  to  include  both  sexes  or  nullify- 
ng  it  entirely.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  ex- 
jected  that  those  laws  which  are  dis- 
;riminatory  and  restrictive  will  be 
stricken  entirely  as  the  court  did  in  Mc- 
'^rimmon  v.  Daley,  2  FEP  Cases  971  ( N.D. 
[11.  March  31.  1970)  which  involved  a  law 
janning  women  from  a  certain  occupa- 
;ion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expected 
;hat  those  laws  which  provide  a  mean- 
ngful  protection  would  be  expanded  to 
nclude  both  men  and  women,  as  for  ex- 
imple  minimum  wage  laws,  see  Potlatch 
'forests,  Inc.  v.  Hays.  318  F.  Supp.  1368 
ED.  Ark.  1970),  or  laws  requiring  rest 
periods — see  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
unities  Commission  Case  No.  6-8-6654 
June  23,  1969),  1  CCH  Employ.  Prac. 
juide6021. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
courts,  upon  holding  a  statute  uncon- 
ititutional,  can  expand  the  scope  of  the 

i  ;tatute  if  necessary  to  cure  its  legal  in- 
irmity.  As  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said,  con- 
:urring  in  Welsh  v.  United  States,  398 
J  S.  333,  361  a970>  : 

Where  a  statute  la  defective  because  of 
inderlncluslon  there  exist  two  remedial  al- 
ernatives-  a  court  may  either  declare  It  a 
uillity  and  order  that  its  benefits  not  extend 
o  the  class  that  the  legislature  intended  to 
)e::eat  or  It  may  extend  the  coverage  of  the 

I  itatute  to  Include  those  who  are  aggrieved  by 

'  exclusion. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  applied  this 
principle  in  many  cases.  In  1880.  for 
example,  the  Court  extended  a  State 
statute  limiting  jury  service  to  "electors" 
0  include  blacks  enfranchised  by  the 
.4th  and  15th  amendments  rather  than 
triking  the  law  down.  S'eal  v.  Delaware. 
.03  U.S.  370  11880).  In  Sweat  v.  Painter. 
139  U.S.  637  il950>.  and  McLaurin  v. 
Oklahoma  State  Regents.  339  U.S.  637 
1950)  the  Court  held  that  State  laws 
■estricting  access  to  State  institutions  of 
ligher  education  on  the  basis  of  race 
vere  unconstitutional:  it  expanded  the 
aws  so  that  black  students  had  equal 
iccess.  And  in  Levy  v.  Louisiana,  391  U.S. 
)8  '1968' .  the  Court  extended  to  illegiti- 
nate  children  the  right,  restricted  by  a 
state  statute  to  legitimate  children,  to 
ecover  wrongful  death  benefits. 

Let  me  touch,  finally,  on  a  few  other 
ireas  where  the  equal  rights  amendment 
nay  have  some  impact.  The  general  prin- 
ciples I  have  discussed  will  govern  in  all 
ireas.  With  respect  to  criminal  law.  for 
i'xample.  the  amendment  will  prohibit  a 
otate  from  providing  for  different  pun- 
:  shments  for  men  and  women  who  com- 
mit the  same  crime,  see  Commonwealth 
;.    Daniel.   430    Pa.    642.    243A.    2d    400 
1968).  But  the  amendment  will  not  in- 
alidate  laws  which  punish  rape,  for  such 
iaws  are  designed  to  protect  women  in  a 
'  i.ay  that  they  are  uniformly  distinct  from 
nen. 

One  of  the  tragedies  is  that  some  of 

our  criminal  laws,  which  are  to  protect 

ill  society,  treat  and  punish  women  more 

larshly  for  committing  the  same  crime 

hat    a    man    might    commit.    At    this 

I  noment  I  recall  two  or  more  States  which 

)ermit  self-defense  in  a  crime  of  pas- 

:  ion  when  a  man  slays  his  spouse  upon 

;  inding  her  in  a  compromising  situation. 


In  two  States,  the  defense  of  "passion 
killing"  is  allowed  to  the  wronged  hus- 
band, but  not  to  the  deceived  wife: 
Hardly  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 
In  another  State,  female  juvenile  of- 
fenders can  be  declared  "persons  in  need 
of  supervision"  for  noncriminal  acts 
imtil  they  are  18,  while  male.s  are  cov- 
ered by  the  .-tatute  only  until  age  16. 
Hardly  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 
One  State  has  a  statute  allowing  women 
to  be  jailed  for  3  year.^  for  habitual 
drunkennesc;,  while  a  man  can  receive 
only  30  days  for  the  same  offense. 

With  respect  to  education,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  will  require  that  State 
supported  schools  at  all  levels  eliminate 
laws  or  regulations  or  ofBcial  practicas 
which  exclude  women  or  limit  their  num- 
bers. The  amendment  would  not  require 
quotas  for  men  and  women,  nor  would 
it  require  that  schools  accurately  reflect 
the  sex  distribution  in  the  population; 
rather  admission  would  turn  on  the 
basis  of  ability  or  other  relevant  charac- 
teristics, and  not  on  the  basis  of  sex.  A 
similar  result  may  be  expected  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  of  scholarship 
funds. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  ca^e  today. 
The  total  nizmber  of  .=^holarships  is  sig- 
nificantly lower  for  women.  In  addition, 
the  per  pupil  loan  or  scholarship,  on  the 
national  average  for  educational  bene- 
fits is  much  lower  for  women  than  for 
men. 

Mr.  President,  State  schools  and  col- 
leges currently  limited  to  one  sex  would 
have  to  allow  both  sexes  to  attend.  Em- 
ployment and  promotion  in  public 
schools  would,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
governmental  action,  have  to  be  free 
from  sex  discrimination. 

It  should  also  be  noted  with  respect  to 
education  that  the  amendment  would 
not  require  that  dormitories  or  bath- 
rooms be  shared  by  men  and  women. 

This  is  another  of  the  issues  that  has 
been  raised  to  trj-  to  divert  our  gaze  from 
the  real  purpose  and  effect  of  this 
amendment. 

As  I  have  explained,  the  amendment 
does  not  prohibit  the  .-reparation  of  the 
sexes  where  the  right  of  privacy  is  in- 
volved. As  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  pointed  out  in  its 
report — 

[t|he  constitutional  right  of  privacy  could 
be  used  to  sanction  separate  male  and  female 
faculties  for  activities  which  involve  dis- 
robing, sleeping  and  persiona!  bt-dily  func- 
tions 

The  equal  rights  amendment  may  also 
have  an  effect  on  those  State  laws  affect- 
ing domestic  relations.  In  this  area,  as 
elsewhere,  the  amendment  will  prohibit 
discrimination  based  on  sex.  This  will 
mean  that  Stat-e  domestic  relations  laws 
will  have  to  be  based  on  individual  cir- 
cumstances and  needs,  and  not  on  sexual 
stereotv-pes. 

The  report  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  accurately 
describes  the  amendment's  effect  in  this 
area  and  I  would  like  to  read  some  ex- 
cerpts from  it: 

The  Amendment  would  bar  a  state  from 
Imposing  a  greater  liability  on  one  spouse 
than  on  the  other  merely  because  of  sex.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Amendment  would  not  re- 


quire both  a  husband  and  wife  to  contribute 
identical  amounts  of  money  to  a  marriage. 
The  support  obligation  of  each  spouse  would 
be  defined  In  functional  terms  based,  for 
example,  on  each  spouse's  earning  power, 
current  resources  and  nonmonetary  contribu.^ 
tlons  to  the  family  welfare. 

Thus,  If  spouses  have  equal  resources  and 
earning  capacities,  each  would  be  equally 
liable  for  the  support  of  the  other — or  in 
practical  effect,  neither  would  be  required 
to  support  the  other.  On  the  other  hand 
where  one  sjwuse  Is  the  primary  wage  earner 
and  the  other  runs  the  home,  the  wage 
earner  would  have  a  duty  to  support  the 
spouse  who  stays  at  home  In  compensation 
for  the  performance  of  her  or'hls  duties. 

Although  courts  still  probably  would  be 
reluctant  to  interfere  In  the  allocation  of 
support  between  husband  and  wife  In  an  on- 
going marriage,  upon  the  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, both  husbands  and  wives  would  be 
entitled  to  fairer  treatment  on  the  basis  of 
individual  circumstances  rather  than  sex. 
Thus  alimony  laws  could  be  drafted  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  spouse  who  had  been 
out  of  the  latx)r  market  for  a  period  of  years 
in  order  to  make  a  non-compensated  con- 
tribution to  the  family  in  the  form  of 
domestic  tasks  and  or  child  care. 

Prof.  Norman  Dorsen  put  it  this  way 
in  his  testimony : 

The  National  Conference  of  Commisslonera 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  recently  adopted  a 
Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act  which 
takes  an  approach  similar  to  that  contem- 
plated by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  It 
provides  for  alimony '  or  maintenance  for 
either  spouse,  and  child  support  by  either 
or  t>oth  spouses,  by  defining  all  duties  neu- 
trally in  terms  of  functions  and  needs  of  the 
people  involved,  rather  than  In  terms  of  their 
sex.  The  action  by  the  Commissioners,  a  re- 
spected and  prudent  body,  deserves  special 
consideration. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  equal  rights  amendment  will  have 
undesirable  effects  on  the  rights  of  men 
and  women  imder  State  domestic  rela- 
tions laws. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  before  us 
is  as  important  as  any  which  the  Senate 
has  considered  since  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  represent  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana in  this  body.  The  equal  rights 
amendment  was  first  introduced  in  1923. 
and  it  has  been  studied  exhaustively 
again  and  again.  In  the  last  2  years, 
three  sets  of  hearings  have  been  held,  and 
they  show  the  need  for  the  amendment 
and  the  desirable  effects  the  amendment 
will  have.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
amendment,  as  has  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
full  Senate  to  act. 

There  will  be,  I  am  sure,  attempts  to 
water  down  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
I  will  oppose  these  efforts.  I  believe— 
and  I  am  sure  the  men  and  women  of 
America  believe — that  equality  of  rights 
must  mean  equality  of  responsibilities, 
or  else  it  is  a  charade.  We  must  move 
now  and  move  forcefully  for  equality  un- 
der law  regardless  of  sejj. 

And  we  must  not,  Mr.  President,  allow 
fallacious  arguments  concerning  the 
cost  of  equality  to  deter  us.  For  the  cost 
of  inequality  is  truly  too  high  to  bear. 
Not  only  is  there  the  great  personal  and 
social  cost,  there  is  also  the  economic 
loss  which  results  from  underutilization 
of  the  talents  of  women  of  this  country. 
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Nobel    Prize    winning    economist    Paul 
Samuelson,  of  MIT,  has  said: 

Economics  suggests  that  the  removal  of 
discrimination  will  pay  its  own  way,  adding 
to  GNP  about  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  of  sex  discrimination  is  plain.  It  can- 
not be  denied.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  best  way  to  remedy  this  blight  on 
the  American  dream  is  by  a  constitu-  * 
tional  amendment.  It  is  time  to  resolve 
that  the  women  of  this  country  shall  no 
longer  be  subject  to  second-class  citi- 
zenship. It  is  time  to  resolve  that  they, 
like  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons, 
and  every  American,  are  first-class  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Barbara 
Schuhmann,  from  my  ofHce.  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate and  during  the  voting  on  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  49  years 
ago  a  constitutional  amendment  was  first 
introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  calling  for  equality  of  rights  for 
both  men  and  women.  Today,  in  March 
of  1972,  the  Constitution  of  this  great 
democracy  gives  just  one,  clearly-stated 
constitutional  right  to  women — the  19th 
amendment  granting  the  female  popula- 
tion the  right  to  cast  a  vote.  Moreover, 
that  single  constitutional  right  required 
a  fight  of  72  years.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
final  amendment  which  will  provide  for 
sexual  equality  does  not  take  as  long.  I 
am  fairly  optimistic  that  this  will  not  be 
the  case.  Furthermore,  I  beheve  that  by 
taking  up  the  amendment  today,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  truly  historic  occa- 
sion— the  Senate  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  At  this  point  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Senator  Bayh) 
for  his  leadership  on  this  amendment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
fails  to  extend  to  the  female  half  of  our 
population  the  fundamental  rights  to 
life,  liberty,  property,  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  original  Constitu- 
tion, plus  all  its  amendments  still  reserve 
equal  rights  and  protection  to  the  male 
population.  The  92d  Congi-ess  should  un- 
hesitatingly put  an  end  to  this  illogical 
and  invidious  inequality  by  voting  its  ap- 
proval of  submitting  to  the  States  for 
ratification  the  propo.sed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  for  men  and  women.  In  the 
simplest  and  clearest  of  words,  the 
amendment  reads: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
amendment  provides  for  the  equality  of 
both  men  and  women.  It  has  been  erron- 
eously characterized  as  the  "Women's 
Equal  Rights  Amendment."  While  the 
major  result  of  the  amendment  will  ap- 
ply to  the  long  and  established  discrim- 
inatory practices  against  women,  it  will 
also  affect  statutes  which  discriminate 
against     men.     These     discriminations 


which  are  also  historically  rooted  in  cus- 
tom and  practice  include  the  failure  to 
give  a  husband  courtesy — or  dower — 
rights  in  property;  failure  under  the  so- 
cial security  laws  to  give  survivorship 
benefits  to  a  husband,  and  the  discrim- 
ination and  statutory  practice  in  most 
States  of  giving  automatic  preference 
to  the  female  in  chUd  custody  actions 
arising  from  divorce  proceedings. 

While  it  will  affect  males  as  well,  I 
would  agree  that  the  primary  thrust  of 
the  amendment  is  for  the  benefit  of 
women.  That  is  the  area  of  greatest  need. 

Our  original  Constitution  of  1787, 
founded  on  the  English  common  law, 
gave  no  recognition  whatever  to  women. 
They  were  wholly  outside  its  protections. 
The  framers  can  scarcely  be  charged 
with  having  affirmatively  and  deliber- 
ately excluded  women  since  they  were 
beyond  the  pale  of  existence  under  then 
established  law.  They  were  mere  prop- 
erty and  chattels:  they  were  not  legal 
"persons"  nor  can  it  be  said  that  they 
are  such  today.  In  all  183  intervening 
years  the  only  constitutional  recognition 
extended  to  them  is  that  of  the  19th 
amendment  in.surLng  the  right  to  vote 
without  regard  to  sex.  As  to  that,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said: 

The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  women 
in  our  public  life — has  achieved  constitu- 
tional compulsion  on  the  States  only  In  the 
grant  of  the  franchise  by  the  19th  amend- 
ment. {Fay  V.  New  York,  332  U.S.  261,  189 
(1947)). 

The  14th  amendment  guarantees  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship to  all  "persons,"  forbids  the  taking 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law:  and  extends  the  equal 
protection  of  laws  to  every  "person."  The 
14th  amendment,  like  all  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  means  what 
the  Supreme  Court  says  it  means.  Over 
the  years  the  Court  has  extended  the 
perimeter  of  its  provisions  to  include  as 
persons  entitled  to  legal  rights  there- 
under corporations,  juveniles,  school- 
children and  criminals.  It  is  an  incredi- 
ble and  no  longer  tolerable  fact  that  the 
Court  has  limited  these  guarantees  to 
male  individuals  only. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  opened 
the  doors  of  employment  opportunity  to 
any  individual  female  despite  its  zeal  in 
upholding  the  right  of  a  male  citizen  and 
of  a  male  alien  to  work  at  any  lawful 
occupation  of  his  choice.  In  1884,  the 
Court  declared  that: 

The  right  to  follow  any  of  the  common 
occupations  of  life  is  an  Inalienable  right, 
formulated  as  such  under  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  to  deny  It  Is  to  Invade  one  of 
the  fundamental  privileges  of  the  citizen, 
contrary  not  only  to  common  right,  but  to 
the  express  words  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
what  no  legislature  has  the  right  to  do. 
(Butchers  Union  Slaughter  House,  etc..  Ill 
U.S.  746,  762). 

Later  decisions  extended  the  protec- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  to  strike 
down  a  San  Francisco  ordinance  which 
denied  license  to  operate  laundries  to 
Chinese  ahens — Lick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118 
U.S.  356  il886).  In  1941,  the  Court  out- 
lawed a  Texas  statute  which  operated  to 
deny  the  promotion  of  a  fireman-engi- 
neer to  become  freight  train  conductor 


iSmith  V.  Texas.  233  US.  630^  and.  In 
1915.  it  invalidated  an  Arizona  statute 
which  restricted  an  alien  Austrian  cook 
from  working  in  a  restaurant  ■  Traui  v. 
Raich,  239  U.S.  33),  the  Court  declared 
that— 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common 
occupations  of  the  country  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  personal  freedom  and  opportunity  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  (14th) 
to  secure. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  the 
Court  when  In  1872  it  upheld  Illinois 
denial  to  a  female  attorney  of  the  rieht 
to  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law— 
Bradwell  v.  Illinois.  83  U.S.  130.  Also,  it 
was  not  the  view  of  the  Court  when  in 
1894  it  reaffirmed  such  denial  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  the  case  of  Belva 
Lockwood — In  re  Lockuood,  154  US 
1161    11894). 

And,  as  late  as  October  1968,  the  Su- 
preme Court  refused  to  accept  direct 
appeal  of  the  issue  of  whether  an  indi- 
vidual woman  assembly  line  worker  was 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  law  under 
the  14tli  amendment  because  of  the  Cali- 
fornia 8-hour  law  limiting  employment 
of  females  onl.v — Mengelkoch  v.  indus- 
trial Welfare  Commuision  and  \orth 
American  Aviation  Co..  393  U.S.  83. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court 
ha-s  applied  the  14th  amendment  to  Umli, 
restrain,  and  restrict  employment  for 
women  by  giving  its  repeated  stamp  of 
approval  to  statutes  applying  to  female 
workers  but  not  to  males  similarly  em- 
ployed, limiting  hours  of  work,  applying 
weipht-hfting  limitations,  and  barring 
certain  occupations.  In  1908.  in  the  far- 
reaching  landmark  decision  of  Muller 
against  Oregon,  the  Court  resorted  to  the 
shibboleth  that  "sex  is  a  reasonable  clas- 
sification" principle  to  justify  denial  of 
equal  protection  to  as.sembly  line  work- 
ing women  and  to  uphold  hours  laws 
which  limited  them  to  lower  paying  jobs. 

This  Supreme  Court  principle  stands 
to  this  day.  and  ha.s  been  used  to  uphold 
a  State  university's  denial  of  admi.ssion 
to  a  woman  student  for  courses  not  else- 
where obtainable,  to  justify  lesser  social 
security  benefits  and  enforced  earlier 
retirement  ages  for  women:  and  even  to 
justify  heavier  criminal  sentences  upon 
female  offenders. 

In  the  most  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  Reed  aeamst  Reed,  decided 
in  November  of  1971.  the  Court  struck 
douii  a  State  law  which  auto.matically 
preferred  men  over  women  as  adminis- 
trators of  estates  It  did  not  provide, 
however,  the  sweeping  decision  that  the 
proponents  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment hoped  for.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not 
the  equivalent  of  Brown  against  Board 
of -Education  in  the  area  of  women's 
rights.  It  did  not  hold  that  sex  discrimi- 
nation is  "suspect"  under  the  14th 
amendment:  it  did  not  place  any  burden 
on  the  State  or  Federal  governments  to 
show  that  their  actions  in  regard  to  sex 
di-scrimmation  are  "reasonable."  The 
burden  of  proof  is  still  on  each  individual 
woman  in  each  particular  case.  Prof,  Leo 
Kanowitz  of  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico School  of  Law,  and  one  of  the  attor- 
neys on  the  amicus  curiae  brief  in  the 
Reed  case,  said  of  that  case: 
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Tiough  the  Court  held  that  the  equal 
prelection  clause  cf  the  14th  amendment 
presents  the  states  from  making  irrational 
notions  between  the  sexea,  It  did  not 
s  what  It  meant  by  "irrational"  nor  did 
e.  as  we  had  asked,  that  sex.  like  race. 
(  onsldered  a  suspect  classification  thus 
perrilttlng  sex  classifications  In  state  laws 
onl5  on  the  showing  or  overwhelming  or 
com  selling  reasons. 

Although  the  Court  could  have  struck 
the  Idaho  statute  on  the  groimds 
sex-based  discrimination  is  "sus- 
and    merits    close    scrutiny,    the 
merely  handed   down  a   narrow 
invalidating    one    State    law. 
not  give  to  women  the  benefit  of 
same  treatment  which  has  been  en- 
for  years  by  racial  minorities.  In 
e.   the  Reed  decision  in  no  way 
the  need  for  the  equal  nght's 
.  To  the  contrary,  the  amend- 
Is  now  vitally  necessary  In  order  to 
the  cumbersome,  haphazard,  and 
by-case  litigation  made  necessary 
-  Reed  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
United  States  needs  a  new  consti- 
yardstick  upon  which  to  hold 
the  54-percent  segment  of  our  coun- 
hlch  had  the  misforttuie  under  the 
o  be  bom  female  is.  in  fact,  entitled 
e(tuality  of  treatment  under  the  law. 
amendment  is  also  necessary  in 
to   protect   a  woman's  economic 
iire.  Present  State   laws  governing 
property   rights  of   women   neither 
nor    protect    those    rights.    A 
is  treated  differently  the  moment 
■eaches  adulthood  and  begins  any 
'^  in  marital  status.  This  treatment 
through  the  various  stages  of 
narried  life. 

Oman's  competence  to  convey  and 

^ge   her   property   is   unquestioned 

:  the  law  so  long  as  she  remains  sin- 

1  fpon  marriage  she  is  divested  of  her 

p  etency  and  must  have  the  assent  of 

liusband  and  submit  to  his  right  to 

over  management  of  her  property. 

widowhood,  she  is  reinvested,  under 

1  iw.  with  competence  only  to  asain 

1  ler  ability  should  she  marry  a  second 
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-two  States  are  founded  on  the 
law    principles,    under    which 
and  property  acquired   there- 
ire  the  sole  property  of  the  spouse 
?arns.  The  homemaker.  wife  and 
'r.  with  no  outside  earnings,  ac- 
:    no  property.  In  the  eight  com- 
;y  property  States,  however,  such 
)wns  one-half  the  earnings  of  her 
'.  and  he  has  similar  rights  to 
In  many  States  the  assent  of  the 
■  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  of  a 
to  convey  even  her  separate  In- 
■  property.  In  the  community  prop- 
1  States  the  husband  alone  has  the 
3f  management  of  community  or  of 
s(  parate  property  of  his  wife. 
L968,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Lou- 
held  that  a  divorcing  wife,  though 
had  a  vested  right  in  community 
^{ty,  had  no  right  to  more  than  a 
accounting  of  property  from  her 
d  who  concealed  his  earnings.  The 
qupreme  Court  refused  certiorari, 
■ver,  there  are  some  encourasing 
of  change   emanating  from   the 
In  1968  Texas  modernized  its  laws 
full   and   equal   management 


ins  ure 


rights  to  married  women.  In  1968  the  new 
constitution  eliminated  the  distinction 
between  men  and  women  as  to  disposi- 
tion of  property  and  necessity  of  joinder 
of  the  other  spouse  in  conveyance  of 
separate  property.  That  same  year, 
Texas  revised  its  laws  to  give  each  spouse 
management  and  control  of  that  part 
of  the  community  property  which  he 
or  she  would  have  owned  if  single,  and 
removed  necessity  of  joinder  or  assent  in 
a  disposition  by  the  wife  of  her  separate 
property. 

While  these  are  encouraging  signs,  un- 
equal treatment  of  women  under  the  law- 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  when  women 
are  educated  and  millions  work  in  the 
business  world.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  establish  female  competency 
under  the  law,  as  well  as  male,  to  man- 
age their  property  and  would  give  im- 
petus to  other  States  to  update  their 
laws  and  eliminate  outmoded  and  in- 
equitable property  restrictions. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  amendment 
provides  equality  for  both  sexes  Almost 
all  jurisdictions  make  the  husband  li- 
able for  support  of  his  wife.  This  duty 
stems  from  tlie  common  law  under  which 
a  wife  had  only  a  right  to  "bed  and 
board"  while  her  husband  lived,  and  a 
right  to  dower— a  lifetime  share  in  in- 
come from  his  property— if  he  died  with- 
out a  will. 

As  stated  by  one  State  supreme  court 
in  1965,  the  wife  at  common  law  took 
the  degrading  position  of  'a  combina- 
tion vassal,  chattel,  and  household 
drudge,"  her  services  becoming  the  prop- 
erty of  her  husband.  She,  therefore,  had 
no  standing  in  that  common  law  juris- 
diction to  claim  for  loss  of  consortium 
when  her  husband  was  incapacitated 
when  struck  by  a  railway  locomotive  In 
Baldwin  v.  State  215  A2d  492  'Vt.  1965), 
the  Vermont  Supreme  Court  stated  that 
with  one  exception  aU  American  courts 
so  hold  that  the  law  was  not  concerned 
with  whether  the  wife  had  the  ability  to 
support  a  disabled  husband,  although  a 
husband  can  recover  for  loss  of  con- 
sortium of  ills  wife. 

These  support  laws,  carrying  civil  and 
criminal    penalties,   are   resorted    to   in 
the  administration  of  public  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  benefit?, 
to  require  deserted  mothers  to  file  crim- 
inal charges  against  a  father,  who  may 
be  otherwise  law  abiding,  but  unable  to 
earn  enough  for  support  of  his  family. 
Equal  rights  advocates  maintain  that 
the  duty  of  support  should  be  reciprocal, 
with    each    spouse    responsible    for    the 
other  in  accordance  with  need  and  abil- 
ity. 'We  believe  State  laws  should  reflect 
this  economic   partnership  principle  as 
a  matter  of  equality  under  the  law  and 
as  a  recognition  of  the  reality  that  work- 
ing wives  today  number  in  the  millions. 
A  wife  who  lacked  ability  to  earn  sup- 
port for  a  husband  would  be  in  no  bet- 
ter or  no  worse  situation  than  a  low- 
income  husband  is  today.  Each  spouse 
should  have  hability  for  support  of  chil- 
dren.   The    equal     rights     amendment 
would  require  this  kind  of  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law. 

The  principle  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  would  support  alimony  run- 
ning to  either  spouse,  and  equitable  di- 


vision of  marital  property  upon  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage. 

In  August  of  1970.  the  prestigious 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  Law  agreed 
upon  the  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Act  concerning  the  recodification  of 
State  laws  respecting  age  of  marriage, 
grounds  for  divorce,  maintenance  in- 
stead of  alimony,  custody  of  children, 
definition  of  marital  property,  and  pro- 
vision for  its  division,  without  regard  to 
marital  misconduct  in  proportions  de- 
termined by  the  court  on  the  basis  of 
specified  factors  set  forth  in  the  law.  In 
essence,  marital  property  excludes  sepa- 
rate property  inherited  or  gifted,  and 
would  divide  that  acquired  during  mar- 
riage by  efforts  of  the  spouses  on  a  50-50 
basis.  Eventually,  this  will  be  the  law  in 
all  or  most  of  the  50  States.  Again,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  need  to  wait  another  10, 
20,  or  50  yeai-s  in  order  to  see  sensible 
and  equal  laws  in  these  areas.  We  need 
such  laws  now;  we  need  the  equal  rights 
amendment  now. 

In  another  area,  the  right  to  establish 
a  separate  domicile,  only  five  States 
permit  a  married  woman  this  right. 
Males  are  not  similarly  treated. 

Criminal  laws  providing  longer  prison 
sentences  for  women  than  men  are 
obvious  examples  of  the  urgent  need  for 
an  equal  rights  amendment  abolishing 
distinctions  based  on  sex.  Only  recently 
the  New  Jersey  and  Maine  Supreme 
Courts  failed  to  fiind  laws  providing  for 
different  sentencing  for  men  and  women 
convicted  of  the  same  offense  unconsti- 
tutional. The  defendant  in  the  New 
Jersey  case  pleaded  guilty  to  bookmak- 
ing,  the  keeping  of  a  gambling  resort, 
and  possession  of  papers  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  lottery  or  lottery  policy. 
Judge  Hall  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  In  State  v.  Costello.  59  N.J.  334 
282  A2d  748  (1971),  summed  up  the 
differences  in  treatment  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  opinion: 

Defendant  could  be  held  on  the  bookmak- 
Ing  conviction  for  as  long  as  5  years— 
although  It  Is  most  unlikely  that  she  would 
be.  A  first  offender  male,  convicted  of  the 
same  crime,  would  likely  receive  a  State 
prison  sentence  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more 
than  2  years.  He  could  not  be  confined  for 
more  than  2  years,  less  good  behavior  and 
work  credits,  and.  assuming  maximum  such 
credits,  would  be  eligible  for  parole,  and, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  offense,  quite 
likely  paroled  In  4  months  and  28  days. 

In  the  Maine  case  of  Wark  v.  State, 
266  A2d  62  (1970),  the  defendant  had 
been  sentenced  to  an  additional  term  of 
from  6  to  12  years  for  escaping  from  a 
Maine  prison  farm,  whereas  a  woman 
convicted  of  escaping  from  the  women's 
reformatory  would  have  been  subject  to 
a  maximum  sentence  of  no  more  than 
11  months. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  con- 
cluded "that  a  classification  based  on  sex 
under  these  circumstances  is  neither  ar- 
bitrary nor  unreasonable  but  is  a  proper 
exercise  of  legislative  discretion  which  in 
no  way  violates  the  constitutional  right 
to  equal  protection  of  the  law."  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  certiorari— certiorari  denied  400 
U.S.  952,  a971). 

No  discussion  of  the  need  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment  would  be  complete 
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without  mentioning  military  service  and 
the  draft.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  it  would  require  that  women  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  for  military  service 
on  an  equal  basis  with  men.  But  on  the 
other  hand  any  benefits  that  result  from 
military  service  would  likewise  be  avail- 
able to  women.  These,  of  course,  would 
include  the  GI  bill,  medical  care,  and 
most  important,  job  preferences. 

While  the  question  of  subjecting 
women  to  the  draft  is  one  of  the  tough- 
est decisions  that  the  Senate  must  make, 
it  must  be  made.  Allowing  women  but 
not  men  to  be  exempt  from  compulsory 
military  service  relegates  women  to  sec- 
ond-class citizenship.  As  Prof.  Norman 
Dorsen,  of  New  York  University  Law 
School,  stated  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee : 

When  women  are  excluded  from  the 
draft — the  most  serious  and  onerous  duty  of 
citizenship — their  status  Is  generally  re- 
duced. The  social  stereotype  Is  that  women 
should  be  less  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world  of  men.  Our  political  choices  and 
our  political  debate  often  refiect  a  belief 
that  men  who  have  fought  for  their  country 
have  a  special  qualification  or  right  to  wield 
political  power  and  make  political  decisions. 

Marguerite  Rawalt,  an  attorney  and 
former  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Lawyers  and  chair- 
man of  task  forces  on  family  law  and 
civil  and  political  rights  of  women,  in  a 
letter  to  all  Senators  of  August  28,  1970, 
indicated  her  belief  that  under  the  equal 
rights  amendment  the  selective  service 
law  would  have  to  be  extended  to  women, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  same  exemp- 
tions and  classifications  as  men. 

Like  drafted  men,  they  would  not  be 
required  to  serve  where  not  fitted.  Like 
men,  certain  occupations  and  ages  would 
be  exempted.  The  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  quoting  from  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in 
1964,  said  in  regard  to  the  draft: 

It  could  be  expected  that  women  will  be 
equally  subject  to  military  conscription  and 
they  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  per- 
form admirably  in  many  capacities  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  But  the  Government  would 
not  require  that  women  serve  where  they  are 
not  fitted  Just  as  men — are  not  required  to 
serve  when  not  fitted. 

Clearly,  It  seems  that  the  role  that 
women  would  serve  would  be  a  matter  for 
decision  by  the  armed  services.  The 
equal  rights  amendment  would  only  re- 
quire equality  of  susceptibilitv  to  the 
draft. 

Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths,  the 
Primary  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208,  said  on  the  floor: 

The  draft  Is  equal.  That  is  the  thing  that 
is  equal.  But  once  you  are  in  the  Army  you 
are  put  where  the  Army  tells  you  where  you 
are  going  to  go. 

It  should  be  noted  that  women  have 
honorably  served  as  volunteers  and  it  is 
equally  expected  that  they  would  serve 
ably  if  drafted.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  in  the  spring  of 
1965  there  were  approximately  414,000 
women  veterans,  317,000  of  which  were 
from  World  War  II. 

While  I  have  cited  numerous  examples 
today  of  unequal  treatment  based  upon 
sex,  these  are  not  necessarily  all  inclu- 


sive. However,  it  is  a  starting  point  and  I 
will  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  debate. 

In  summary,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  end  the  unequal  treat- 
ment under  the  law  to  which  women  have 
been  subjected  since  the  Constitution 
was  first  adopted.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  only  kind  of  sex  discrimination 
which  this  would  forbid  is  that  which 
exists  in  law.  Interpersonal  relationships 
and  customs  of  chivalry  will,  of  course, 
remain  as  they  always  have  been,  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  choice.  The  passage  of 
this  amendment  will  neither  make  a  man 
a  gentleman  nor  will  it  require  him  to 
stop  being  one. 

Although  there  is  now  little  disagree- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  the  goal  of 
equal  rights  for  women,  there  is  quite 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  it 
can  best  be  achieved.  Opponents  argue 
that  the  14th  amendment  equal  protec- 
tion clause  and  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibited  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  are  suffi- 
cient safeguards.  The  problem  with  this 
analysis  is  that  the  courts  have  been  in 
some  cases  slow  and  in  others  completely 
dereUct  in  interpreting  either  of  these 
provisions  as  striking  down  irrational  sex 
discrimination  in  law. 

Another  "red  herring"  which  oppo- 
nents raise  is  that  all  State  "protective" 
laws  for  women  will  be  nullified.  This 
ignores  recent  court  decisions  in  analo- 
gous situations  in  which  the  courts  have 
not  nullified  other  types  of  discriminatory 
State  laws  but  rather  extended  the  "pro- 
tection" afforded  to  one  class  to  the  other, 
thereby  providing  equality  of  treatment 
under  the  law.  The  passage  of  this 
amendment  is  important  because  it  will 
provide  a  mandate  for  the  courts  to  strike 
down  irrational  sex-based  discrimination 
wherever  it  is  found  in  law. 

The  amendment  we  will  be  discussing 
during  the  next  few  weeks  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  which  passed  the  House 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  354  to  23. 
Moreover,  the  House  version  is  identical 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolutions  8  and  9  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  Senator  Bayh.  All 
three  of  these  Equal  Rights  Amendments 
were  reported  out  favorably  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  by,  again,  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  15  to  1.  For  these 
reasons  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  I  very  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  any  amend- 
ment which  may  be  offered.  This  is  the 
best  opportunity  since  1923  to  pass  an 
equal  rights  amendment.  So  let  us  reject 
any  extraneous  amendments  and  go  on 
to  our  responsibility  to  provide  equalitv 
of  rights  for  all,  regardless  of  sex. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  studies 
made  by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Only     Equal     Rights     Amendment     Wn.L 
Pbomptl?     End     Prison     Sentence     Dis- 
crimination Because  of  Sex 
Laws  providing  longer  prison  sentences  for 
women  than  men   (and  vice  versa)   are  very 
persuasive  examples  of  the  urgent  need  for 
an  equal  rights  amendment  that  permits  no 


distinctions  based  on  sex.  While  relatively 
few  women  a.-e  affected  by  discrimination  In 
the  criminal  law.  the  nature  of  the  attitudes 
toward  women  underlying  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination are  exposed  in  these  cases  Since 
women's  organizations  have  not  had  the  re- 
sources to  research  systematicallv  ai:  State 
laws,  we  are  unable  to  compile  a  complete 
list  of  all  Instances  of  such  dlscrlmlnailons. 
The  most  recent  examples  of  cases  coming 
to  our  attention  are  New  Je.'-sev  and  Maine 
cases.  In  which  the  courts  ja-dcd  to  find  un- 
constitutional laws  providing  disparate  sen- 
tencing for  men  and  women  convicted  of  the 
same  offense.  State  v.  Costello,  59  N  J    334 

282  A.  2d  748   (1971  i;    Wark  v.  State    '- 

Me.  .  266  A,  2d  62  1 19701 ,  cert.'  denied 

400  U.S.  952,  27  L   Ed  2d  25'.t  il970t. 

Mary  A.  Costello,  the  defendant  In  the 
New  Jersey  case,  pled  guilty  to  bookmaklng. 
the  keeping  of  a  gambling  resort,  and  pos- 
session of  paper,  documents,  slips  or  mem- 
oranda f)ertalnlng  to  the  business  of  lottery 
or  lottery  policy. 

Judge  Hall  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  summed  up  the  differences  in  treat- 
ment In  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
opinion: 

"Defendant  could  be  held  on  the  bookmak- 
Ing  conviction  for  as  long  as  five  years  (al- 
though It  Is  most  unlikely  that  she  would 
be).  A  first  offender  male,  convicted  of  the 
same  crime,  would  likely  receive  a  state  pris- 
on sentence  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  two  years.  He  could  not  be  confined 
for  more  than  two  years,  less  good  behavior 
and  work  credits,  and.  assuming  niaximum 
such  credits,  would  be  eligible  for  parole, 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  offense, 
quite  likely  paroled  In  4  months  and  28 
days." 

Judge  Hall  was  unwilling  to  declare  the 
New  Jersey  law  unconstitutional  on  Its  face, 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Federal  District  Court  In  Connecticut  had 
done  with  respect  to  similar  laws  in  these 
States,  and  commented  further  that  .  .  . 
there  are  decisions  in  other  Jurisdictions  con- 
cluding that  disparate  legl.slatlve  sentencing 
schemes  based  upon  sex  are  not  constitu- 
tionally invalid  state  v  Heitman.  105  Kan 
139,  181  P.  630  (1919).  8  A  L  R.  848:  Piatt  v. 
Common7i-ealth.  256  Mass.  539.  152  N.E  914 
(1926) :  Ex  parte  Brady.  116  Ohio  St,  512,  157 
N.E.  69  ( 1927) ;  El  parte  Gofselin.  141  Me,  412, 
44  A,  2d  882  i  1945),  appeal  dismissed  328  US 
817.  90  L.Ed,  1599  (1946)  Cf,  Wark  v  State. 
Me.  226  A,  2d  62  (1970 1.  cert,  denied,  400 
U.S.  952,  27L,  Ed.  2d  259  (1970)  These  cases, 
generally  speaking,  reasoned  that  the  legisla- 
ture could  legitimately  conclude  that  female 
criminals  were  basically  different  from  male 
criminals,  that  they  were  more  ame:iab'.e 
and  responsive  to  rehabilitation  and  reform— 
which  might,  however,  require  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  confinement  In  a  different  type  of  in- 
stitution— and  that  therefore  the  legislature 
could  validly  differentiate  between  sexes  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  Incarceration  and  the 
method  of  the  determination  thereof. 

The  following  excerpt  from  Judge  Hall's 
opinion  further  Indicates  his  reluctance  to 
find  the  law  Invalid  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment: 

However,  at  oral  argument  her  counsel 
further  stated  that  defendant  was  now  ready 
and  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  prosecuting 
authorities  by  disclosing  information  as  to 
those  at  a  higher  level  with  whom  she  was 
connected.  We  understand  this  offer  had  not 
previously  been  made.  Ivan  (33  NJ  at  199, 
203)  intimates  that,  where  such  Information 
Is  furnished  by  a  convicted  gambling  opera- 
tor at  a  lower  level  which  Is  full,  truthful 
and  of  value  in  assisting  the  pursuit  of 
"higher-ups"  in  organized  crime  by  law  en- 
forcement authorities,  this  fact  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  a  sentencing  Judge  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  punishment. 
In  such  a  situation  the  Judge  might  properly 
decide  that  a  custodial  sentence  should  not 
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on  a  first  offender.  Although  such 

would  not  ordinarily  be  considered   If 

made  at  the  appellate  stage,  we  are  of 

view,  since  the  case  Is  being  remanded 

another  reason,  that  defendant   should 

the  right  to  make  a  motion  to  the  trial 

.  within  20  days  from  the  date  of  this 

lion,  R.  3:21-10,  for  reconsideration  of  the 

on  this  ground.  If  the  motion  and 

are  made,  the  prosecutor  should 

report  the  nature  and  result  of  the 

to  the  trial  court,  after  which  the 

may  be   reconsidered  In  the  light 

under  the  cited  rule.  We  should  add 

If  such  reconsideration  results  In  a  new 

■nee  other  than  commitment  to  the  Cor- 

tlonaJ  Institution  for  Women,  the  Issue  of 

constitutionality  of  the  statutory  female 

I  enclng  scheme  will  thereby  become  moot 

"  the  determination  of  that  question  need 

be  further  pursued. 

s.  Costello  has  been  resentenced  under 
nt  statute  to  a  term  In  the  county 
making  this  case  moat.  Her  lawyers  con- 
that  the  new  senter.ce  is  Improper  and 
filed   another  appeal   In  the  Appellate 
>;on. 

the  Maine  case  Mr.  Wark  had  been  ,>en- 

to  an  additional  term  of  from  six  to 

.•e  years  for  escaping  from  a  Maine  prison 

,  whereas  a  woman  convicted  of  escaping 

the   women's  reformatory  would   have 

subject  to  a  maximum  sentence  of  no 

than  eleven  months. 

le   Supreme   Court   of   Maine   concluded 

a   classification    based    on    se.x    under 

circumstances  is  neither  arbitrary  nor 

nable  but  is  a  proper  exerci-se  of  legis- 

e  discretion  which  in  no  way  violates  the 

itutional   right    to   equal   protection   of 

law."  The  U.S,   Supreme  Court   refused 

orari  (citation  on  p.  1).  For  a  diwussion 

"is   Maine  court's  convoluted   reasoning 

Sex  Discrimination  by  Law.  A  study  in 

iai  Perspective"  bv  Johnson  and  Knapp, 

Y.U.L.  Hew  675.  729.  (Oct.  1971). 

■eral  instances  of  sex  discrimination  in 

relating  to  juveniles  have  come  to  our 

ition     recently.     Discrimination     under 

York's  Juvenile  laws  are  discussed  in  a 

York  Law  Forum  article   "Equal  Protec- 

for  Juvenile  Girls  in  Need  of  Supervision 

:few    York    State"    by    Sarah    Oold     17 

:..F.  570  (1971). 

^b  V.  Brown,  pending  In  the  10th  circuit 

of  appeals,  challenges  the  application 

Oklahoma  Juvenile  law  to  young  men 

age    16   while   covering   voung   women 

age  18.  No.  71-1355,  US    Court  of  Ap- 

10th  Circuit;   also  see  Lamb  v    State 

2d  829  (1971). 
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NDUM  OF  Citizens'  Advisory  Cocncil 

ON  THE  Status  of  Women 

Citizens'    Advisory    Council    on    the 

is  of  Women  endorsed  the  equal  rights 

dment    and   published   a   legal    memo- 

m  In  March  1970.  Since  that  time  hear- 

have  been  held  In  both  Houses  of  the 

Congress,   and  the   amendment   has 

debated    in    both    Houses    and    passed 

by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

of  the  main  claims  of  the  opponents 

the    equal    rights    amendment    will 

n    men's    obligation    to    support    the 

and,    therefore,    weaken    the    family 

gathering  facts  on  this  Issue,  the  Council 

nulated   much  surprising  and  dlsturb- 

nformatlon.   which   Is   not    'xidelv   rec- 


l.ile  present  support  laws  can  be  readi'.y 

where  necessary  to  conform  with  the 

rights  amendment  without  weakenlnf^ 

present  obligations  for  support,  the  facts  we 

accumulated  raise  questions  about  the 

iacy  of  present  laws  and  their  enfcrce- 

whlch  we  hope  those  concerned  with 

atus  of  women  and  children  will  study 

discuss.    Are    the    economic    rights    of 

n    adequately    protected    during    mar- 

?  Should  a  woman  such  as  Mrs  McGulre 


St 


have  some  redress  (p.  2)''  When  Is  alimony 
Justified?  In  setting  amount  and  duration 
of  alimony,  how  much  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  loss  of  earning  capacity  suffered 
by  a  homemaker  wife?  In  dividing  property 
at  divorce,  should  the  contribution  of  a 
homemaker  wife  be  given  greater  weight? 
What  will  be  the  effects  on  women  and 
children  of  "no  fault  divorce"  in  a  society 
that   Is  still  largely  male  oriented? 

The  Council  hopes  this  paper  wUl  stimu- 
late interest  in  a  review  and  revision  of  each 
State's  marriage,  divorce,  and  support  laws 
to  conform  legally  with  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  We  also  hope  that  teachers, 
counselors,  and  parent  groups  will  inform 
themselves  and  their  daughters  of  the  specific 
facts  through  research  In  their  own  com- 
munities as  to  amounts  of  alimony  and  child 
support  and  the  likelihood  of  collecting  in 
cases  of  divorce. 

The  Council  hopes  this  wUl  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  growing  accumulation  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  women. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  Alimony 
AND    Child    Support    L,\ws 

One  of  the  primary  objections  to  the  equal 
rights  amendment  cited  by  opponents  Is  that 
It  would  weaken  men's  obligation  to  support 
the  family  and  therefore  weaken  the  family. 
They  state  that  under  present  law  men  are 
required  to  support  their  wives  without  re- 
gard to  their  wives'  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  that  such  laws  would  be  In- 
validated under  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
They  claim  that  alimony  laws  not  permitting 
alimony  to  men  would  also  be  Invalidated 
and  that  men  who  were  paying  alimony  un- 
der such  laws  would  be  able  to  come  into 
court  and  seek  relief  from  paying  alimony. 

These  objections  are  based  largely  on  er- 
roneous assumptions  about  application  and 
enforcement  of  support  laws  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

The  rights  to  support  of  women  and  chil- 
dren are  much  more  limited  than  is  generally 
known  and  enforcement  Is  very  Inade- 
quate. A  married  woman  living  with  her 
husband  can  In  practice  get  only  what  he 
chooses  to  give  her.  The  legal  obligation  to 
support  can  generally  be  enforced  only 
through  an  action  for  separation  or  divorce, 
and  the  data  available,  although  scant.  Indi- 
cates that  In  practically  all  cases  the  wife's 
ability  to  .support  herself  Is  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  alimony:  that  alimony 
is  granted  in  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
case.s;  that  fathers,  by  and  large,  are  con- 
tributing le.ss  than  half  the  support  of  the 
children  in  divided  families:  and  that  ali- 
mony and  child  support  awards  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  collect. 

Child  support  Is  usually  not  raised  as  an 
issue  by  opponents  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  but  is  covered  here  since  the 
equal  rights  amendment  could  have  an  In- 
fluence on  level  of  payment.?,  Al.so  it  is  not 
possible  practically  to  separate  alimony  and 
child  support.  For  tax  reasons,  what  are  In 
fact  child  support  payments  may  be  labeled 
alimony,  and  in  some  States  alimony  and 
child  support  are  awarded  without  distinc- 
tion. 

This  statement  of  legal  support  rights  and 
their  enforcement  Is  based  on  litigated  sepa- 
ration and  divorce  cases.  Most  settlements 
are  arrived  at  voluntarily  by  lawyers  for  the 
parties  and  may  be  more  generous  than  the 
courts  would  allow  In  contested  cases  for 
several  reasons.  The  husband  may  be  wiliing 
to  make  more  generous  arrangements,  or 
he  may  want  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  a  con- 
tested case.  He  may  be  Induced  to  make  a 
more  generous  arrangement  than  a  court 
would  allow  by  the  need  for  the  wife's  co- 
operation In  securing  a  divorce  In  a  State 
where  divorce  Is  granted  only  for  cause;  the 
trend  toward  amendment  of  State  laws  to 
permit    dissolution    of    marriage    when    the 


marriage   Is  irretrievably  broken  will  result 
In  elimination  of  this  leverage  for  wives. 

The  opponents  are  In  general  not  deliber- 
ately misleading  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
They  are  providing  well  for  their  families 
and  believe  others  are  and  are  required  to 
by  law.  Many  are  upper  middle  class  and 
acquainted  only  with  the  facts  of  life  of 
those  In  such  economic  circumstances.  We 
have  noted  in  reviewing  some  of  the  court 
cases  relating  to  alimony  and  child  support 
that  very  generous  property,  alimony,  and 
child  support  settlements  are  made  among 
the  wealthy.  However,  where  the  divorce 
results  In  economic  hardship,  greater  hard- 
ship Is  visited  on  the  wife  and  children  than 
on  the  husband.  Cases  reviewed  and  other 
materials  leave  the  Impression  that  In  mid- 
dle and  lower  Income  groups  the  welfare  of 
the  husband  and  his  prospects  for  remar- 
riage are  given  much  greater  weight  than  the 
wife's  and  children's  welfare.  No  weight  what- 
ever is  given  to  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
wife's  prospects  for  remarriage  when  she  Is 
left  the  major  responsibility  for  support  of 
children. 

■women  li\'ing  with  their  husbands 

It  Is  true  that  a  married  woman  legally 
h:is  a  right  to  be  furnished  "necessaries" 
and  to  charge  purchases  of  "necessaries,"  but 
this  is  for  most  an  empty  right  since  mer- 
chants will  not  give  her  credit  If  her  hus- 
band asks  them  not  to. 

Foote,  Levy,  and  Sander's  1966  textbook, 
Cases  and  Materials  on  Family  Laic.  p.  303, 
cites  as  Its  leading  case  on  the  subject  of 
support  McGuire  v.  McGuire,  157  Neb.  226. 
59  N.W.  2d  336  (1953).  This  was  a  Nebraska 
case  Involving  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer.  During  her  marriage  of  34  years,  the 
plaintiff  testified  she  had  been  a  "dutiful 
and  obedient  wife"  who  had  "worked  In  the 
fields,  did  outside  chores,  cooked  and  at- 
tended to  her  household  duties  .  .  .  raised  as 
high  as  300  chickens,  sold  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  used  the  money  to  buy  clothing,  things 
she  wanted,  and  for  groceries."  Her  husband 
did  not  tolerate  any  charge  accounts.  He 
would  give  her  only  small  amounts  of  money 
and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  hEid  not 
given  her  any  money  nor  provided  her  with 
clothing  except  a  coat  a  few  years  previous. 
The  house  had  no  bathroom,  bathing  facili- 
ties or  Inside  toUet  and  kitchen  sink.  Water 
was  secured  from  a  well.  The  furnace  had  not 
been  In  good  working  order  for  5  or  6  years. 
The  furniture  was  old,  and  the  defendant 
was  driving  a  1929  Ford  equipped  with  a 
heater  which  did  not  operate. 

The  District  Court  had  required  the  hus- 
band to  pay  for  certain  Items  In  the  nature 
of  Improvements  and  repairs  to  the  house 
and  for  furniture  and  appliances  for  the 
hou.sehold  In  the  amount  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  They  had  ordered  the  defendant 
to  purchase  a  new  automobile  with  an  effec- 
tive heater,  required  that  his  wife  be  en- 
titled to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  defendant 
for  "necessaries  of  life."  and  awarded  a  per- 
sonal allowance  In  the  amount  of  $50  a 
month. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  over- 
turned the  ruling,  stating: 

...  to  maintain  an  action  such  as  the 
one  at  bar.  the  parties  must  be  separated  or 
living  ap>art  from  each  other. 

The  living  standards  of  a  family  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  household,  and  not  for 
the  courts  to  determine,  even  though  the 
husband's  attitude  toward  his  wife,  accord- 
ing to  his  wealth  and  circumstances,  leaves 
little  to  be  said  In  his  behalf.  As  long  as  the 
home  Is  maintained  and  the  parties  are  liv- 
ing as  husband  and  wife  it  may  be  said  that 
the  husband  is  legally  supporting  his  wife 
and  the  purpose  of  the  marriage  relation  is 
being  carried  out.  Public  policy  requires  such 
a  holding.  It  appears  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
devoid  of  money  in  her  own  right.  She  has 
a  fair-sized  bank  account  and  is  entitled  to 
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use  the  rent  from  the  80  acres  of  land  left  by 
her  first  husband,   If  she  chooses   .   ,  . 

Foote,  Levy,  and  Sander  commented  on  the 
McGulre  case  as  follows  (p.  308)  : 

Although  factual  situations  like  that  de- 
pleted In  McOulre  are  probably  not  uncom- 
mon, there  Is  a  dearth  of  reported  decisions. 
Why  Is  this  so?  This  dearth  of  decisions, 
coupled  with  the  results  of  cases  like  Mc- 
Gulre helps  to  explain  why  it  Is  so  dlfllcult 
to  determine  the  precise  scope  erf  a  man's 
legal  duty  to  support  his  wife  and  children 
iDhile  the  family  is  united.  Such  support 
statutes  as  there  are  are  characteristically 
unhelpful,  and  the  extent  of  his  obligations 
is  commonly  inferred  from  the  results  in 
other  types  of  litigation,  such  as  divorce  pro- 
ceedings, parents'  suits  under  Dram  Shop 
statutes  for  a  child's  death  or  Injury,  wrong- 
ful death  actions,  and  criminal  prosecutions 
or  allied  proceedings  for  nonsupport  .  .  . 
(emphasis  supplied) . 

In  a  District  of  Columbia  case  the  court 
did  allow  separate  maintenance  to  a  wife 
who  was  In  fact  living  a  separate  life  al- 
though under  the  same  roof  with  her  hus- 
band. The  court  went  on  to  state  that  such 
situations  should  be  given  careful  scrutiny 
so  as  to  discourage  litigation  between  hus- 
bands and  wives  who  are  actually  living  to- 
gether, although  there  was  no  language  In 
the  statute  that  would  have  precluded  grant- 
ing maintenance  to  women  actually  living 
with  their  husbands.  Clements  v.  Clements, 
B.C.  Mun.  App.  184  A.  2d  195  (1962). 

In  a  review  of  cases  listed  In  the  annotated 
California  code  we  found  no  suppwrt  cases 
involving  an  Intact  family. 

A  recent  Yale  Law  Journal  article  sums  It 
up  as  follows: 

The  reluctance  of  courts  to  Interfere  di- 
rectly In  an  ongoing  marriage  relationship 
is  a  standard  tenet  of  American  Jurispru- 
dence. As  a  result,  legal  elaboration  of  the 
duties  husbands  and  wives  owe  one  another 
has  taken  place  almost  entirely  in  the  con- 
text of  the  breakdown  of  the  marriage — 
either  voluntary  breakdown  through  separa- 
tion, desertion,  or  divorce,  or  Involuntary 
breakdown  through  Incapacitation  or  death. 
Any  legal  changes  required  by  the  equal 
rights  amendment  are  thus  unlikely  to  have 
a  direct  Impact  on  day-to-day  relationships 
within  a  marriage,  because  the  law  does  not 
currently  operate  as  an  enforcer  of  a  par- 
ticular code  of  relationships  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  (The  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment: A  Constitutional  Basis  for  Equal 
Rights  for  Women,  Brown,  Emerson,  Falk, 
and  Freedman,  80  Yale  L.J.  943,  1971.) 

ALIMONT 

The  only  nationwide  study  of  alimony  and 
child  suppyort  was  made  by  the  Support  Com- 
mittee of  the  Family  Law  Section,  American 


Bar  Association  in  1965,  when  Mrs.  Una  Rita 
Quenstedt,  then  chairman  of  the  Support 
Committee,  and  Col.  Carl  E.  Winkler,  former 
chairman  of  the  Supp>ort  Committee,  made  a 
survey  of  575  domestic  relations  court  Judges, 
friends  of  the  cotirt,  and  commissioners  of 
domestic  relations  (Monograph  No.  1).  This 
study  Indicates  that  alimony  Is  awarded  In  a 
very  small  percentage  of  cases.  Three  of  the 
Judges  surveyed  made  the  following  com- 
ments (p.  3)  : 

A  California  Judge:  "In  this  county  per- 
manent alimony  Is  given  In  less  than  2""^  of 
all  divorces,  and  then  only  where  the  mar- 
riage has  been  of  long  duration,  and  the  wTfe 
Is  tcx)  old  to  be  employable,  the  wife  Is  111, 
particularly  If  the  husband's  behavior  was  a 
contributing  cause,  [or]  other  highly  unusual 
factors  exist.  Temporary  alimony  Is  given, 
pendent  lite,  or  for  some  portion  of  the 
Interlocutory  period  In  less  than  10 '"c  of  all 
divorces,  chiefly  to  give  the  wife  a  breathing 
space  to  And  employment." 

A  Nevada  Judge:  "A  healthy  young  woman 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  on  Indefinitely 
living  on  alimony.  Her  outlook  Is  mere 
healthy  and  her  life  a  good  deal  more  full  as 
an  active  member  of  the  community  and  not 
as  a  kept  woman," 

A  Massachusetts  Judge:  "The  whole  prob- 
lem Is  one  of  complete  frustration  since  no 
middle  class  person  can  actually  afford 
divorce.  Our  only  consolation  Is  that  public 
welfare  supplies  the  balance  but  this,  of 
course,  means  that  the  taxpayer  Is  assuming 
the  parental  burdens.  Alimony  in  and  of  Itself 
Is  not  too  great  a  problem  as  nearly  90  of 
the  petitioners  waive  it." 

The  Foote.  Levy,  and  Sander  textbook  on 
family  law  (referred  to  above)  found  alimony 
"Infrequently  sought  and  even  less  often  ob- 
tained," 

Furthermore,  alimony  Is  not  usually  award- 
ed without  regard  to  the  wife's  ability  to  sup- 
port herself.  The  wife's  capacity  to  earn  was 
taken  Into  account  by  98 '7  of  the  Judges  In 
the  Quenstedt-Winkler  study.  Apparently 
this  Is  the  general  rule,  American  Jurispru- 
dence states:  "In  determining  the  amount 
of  permanent  alimony  the  court  should  con- 
sider the  earning  capacity  of  the  wife  and 
the  extent  of  her  opportunity  to  work"  24 
Am  Jur  2d  633. 

The  precedent  cases  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia list  the  following  as  factors  in  deter- 
mining alimony  or  maintenance:  duration  of 
the  marriage,  ages  and  health  of  the  parties, 
respective  financial  positions,  both  past  and 
prospective,  wife's  contribution  to  family 
support  and  property  ownership,  needs  of  the 
wife,  husband's  ability  to  contribute.  Interest 
of  society  In  preventing  her  from  becoming 
a  public  charge,  Butler  v.  Butler,  DC.  App., 
239  A.  2d  616  (1968). 

NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS 


The  last  seems  to  be  a  very  important  cri- 
teria. In  a  1966  case  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a  grant  of  $50  ali- 
mony made  by  the  lower  court,  solely  on  find- 
ing that  the  wife  was  not  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge.  In  this  case  there  were 
no  children  and  the  wife  had  net  earnings 
of  $279,37  a  month  Her  husband's  net  earn- 
ing were  8389  a  month,  McEachnie  v.  Afc- 
Eachnie.  DC.  App,.  216  A.  2d  169  (1966). 

In  a  separate  maliu,enance  case  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  said: 
"We  cannot  agree  that  the  wife's  financial 
situation  is  neither  a  defen.se  nor  a  limiting 
factor  In  defining  the  husband's  duty.  The 
purpose  of  maintenance  is  to  prevent  the 
wife  from  becoming  a  public  charge  and  not 
to  penalize  the  husband"  Folry  \  Foirv.  D  C. 
Mun.  App..  184  A.  2d  853  ( 1962 )". 

The  California  marriage  dissolution  statute 
provides  with  respect  to  support  that: 

The  court  may  order  a  party  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  other  party  any  amount,  and 
for  such  period  of  time,  as  the  court  may 
deem  Just  and  reasonable,  having  regard  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  respective  parties. 
Including  the  duration  of  the  marriage,  and 
the  ability  of  the  supported  spouse  to  engage 
In  gainful  employment  witliout  Interfering 
with  the  Interests  of  the  children  of  the 
parties  in  the  custody  of  such  spouse  .  .  . 
(Annotated  California  Code — Civil  Code  Sec- 
tion 4801 ). 

As  early  as  1926  a  California  court  gave 
great  weight  to  a  wife's  capacity  to  earn, 
even  though  the  wife  had  phlebitis  and  could 
not  be  on  her  feet.  The  court  said: 

Where  the  ex-husband  is  earning  wages  by 
daily  labor,  a  trial  court,  In  awarding 
alimony,  should  not  do  so  In  a  sum  inducing 
Idleness  on  the  part  of  the  ex-wife.  Lamborn 
V.  Lamborn.  80  C.A.  494,  251  P.  943  (1926). 

In  1948  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
denied  alimony  to  a  wife  married  36  years 
who  had  reared  8  children  She  had  no 
property  or  other  source  of  inci:>me  and  no 
trade.  Her  husband  worked  as  a  laborer  and 
earned  from  $40  to  $47  per  week  The  Judge 
said: 

Defendant  has  no  ability  to  earn  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  own  support  and  mainte- 
nance ,  ,  ,  and  has  no  ability  to  pay  further  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  plaintiff  or 
for  her  attorney's  fees  or  court  costs  herein. 
Webber  v  Webber,  33  C.  2d  153,  199  P.  2d 
943  (1948). 

CHILD    StTPPORT 

With  respect  to  child  support,  the  data 
available  Indicates  that  payments  generally 
are  less  than  enough  to  furnish  half  of  the 
support  of  the  children.  The  following  chart 
of  weekly  payments  was  submitted  by  a 
Michigan  court  In  1965  (Quenstedt-Winkler 
study)  : 


Weekly 
income  i 

net 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  or  more 

Weekly  net 
income' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  or  more 

MO.. 

J50.... 

J60.... 

JIG.  00 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 

J16,00 
2",  00 
24.00 
24.00 

J22.  00 
27.50 
33.00 
35.00 

J24 
30 
36 
42 

$24.  00 
30.00 
36.00 
45.50 

J24.0O 

30.  00 
36  00 
45.50 

$80. 

$90.. 

$100      

$20.  00 
21.60 
22.00 
24.00 

$24.50 
27.00 
30.00 
36.00 

$40.00 
45.00 
45.00 
54.00 

$48 
54 

60 
72 

$52.00 
58.50 
70.00 
84.00 

$52.00 

63.00 
75  00 

J70.... 

$120 

84.00 

I  Alter  deductions  tor  income  tax.  PICA,  hospllalization,  life  insurance,  union  dues,  and  retirement  plan  payments. 


Even  these  small  payments  are  frequently 
not  adhered  to.  One  court  commented : 

However  we  find  that  In  the  great  number 
of  cases  we  are  unable  to  adhere  to  the  chart 
because  of  excessive  amounts  of  financial 
obligations  and  limited  earnings;  also  In 
many  cases  the  man  has  more  than  one 
family. 

A  Florida  Judge  replied  to  the  question  re 
support : 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  we  In  this  circuit,  al- 
low 15  (sic)  per  week  per  child  If  the  husband 
Is  able  to  pay  that  sum,  and  Increase  that 
amount  proportionate  to  the  needs  and  fac- 


ulties where  husband's  take  home  pay  ex- 
ceeds $5,000  per  year.  In  short,  ,  ,  .  in  order 
for  a  man  to  remain  employed  and  produce 
Income  he  must  have  for  himself  something 
beyond  bare  necessities 

A  Pennsylvania  Judge  commented:  "The 
Support  Court  usually  sets  the  amount  of  a 
support  order  at  the  highest  figure  to  the  de- 
fendant seems  capable  of  paying.  Even  then 
the  amount  is  visually  not  enough  to  support 
the  wife  and  children  on  a  minimal  basis." 

In  response  to  the  survey  question  "What 
percentage  of  the  father's  Income  Is  normally 
allotted  for  child  support?" 


27'-,  of  the  Judges  allot  25 Tc  or  less  of  the 
father's  Income 

3i''r  Of  the  Judges  allot  between  26-35'^ 
of  the  father's  income 

25  f'  of  the  Judges  allot  between  34-60'~'r  of 
the  father's  income 

Adele  Weaver.  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Lawyers,  said  in  her 
testimony  on  the  equal  rights  amendment 
before  Subcommittee  No  4  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  In  1971: 

But  the  point  Is  that  in  actual  practice. 
Mr.  Wiggins,  you  know  that  most  Judgments 
for  child  support  allow  such  minimal  sums  of 
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$15  a  week.  $25  a  week.  $30  a  week,  that  we 
know  that  the  mother  Is  giving  at  least  half 
of  or  close  to  half  of  the  support;  the  mother 
ts  actuaUy  fulfilling  a  coextensive  duty  of 
support  to  the  child  (p.  296  of  the  report  of 
the  hearings). 

In  a  survey  referred  to  In  Poote.  Levy,  and 
Sander,  page  937.  made  In  Maryland  and 
Ohio  In  the  early  30'3.  In  half  the  cases  the 
weekly  alimony  and  support  pnyments  were 
between  $5  and  $9  per  week  i  equivalent  to 
$1165  and  $20.97  In  today's  dollars).  The 
median  was  S33  per  "'.ont\  (equivalent  --o 
876  89  today) 

A  divorced  woman  In  Elyrla,  Ohio  writes 
that  she  is  a  clerk-typist  working  full-time 
with  a  take  home  pay  of  $310  per  month. 
Her  former  husband  la  employed  full-time 
as  a  carpenter,  earning  overtime.  The  court 
awarded  her  $15  per  week  for  each  of  two 
children.  Her  husband  is  $410  behind  In  pay- 
ments, which  she  Is  unable  to  collect.  The 
children  have  not  had  dental  care  for  two 
years,  and  she  finds  It  difficult  to  buy  books. 


proper  food,  and  clothing  for  the  chUdren. 
It  |3  obvious  her  husband  is  not  contributing 
half  the  support  of  the  children,  let  alone 
supporting  his  former  wife. 

The  average  coet  at  1969  prices  of  rearing 
a  child  in  a  two  child  urban  family  with 
both  parents  present  range,  according  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates,  from  $1.- 
400  a  year  on  a  low-cost  budget  In  the  north 
central  area  of  the  U.S.  to  $2,100  per  year  on 
a  moderate-cost  budget  In  the  south.'  In  a 
divided  famUy  with  the  mother  working  food 
costs  would  be  higher,  and  there  would  be 
added  chUd  care  costs.  With  the  earnings  of 
women  averaging  60  percent  those  of  men. 
women  who  work  to  support  their  chUdren 
are  contributing  by  and  large  more  than 
their  proportionate  share,  even  when  fathers 
comply  fully  with  awards. 

COIXECTION    OP    AilMONY    AND    CHILD    STTPPORT 

The  only  information  we  coxild  locate  on 
collection  of  support  monev  was  reported  by 
Nagel  and  Weltzman  in  "Women  as  Lltl- 
gants"    (Hastings    Law    Journal.    November 
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1971) .  The  following  table  from  their  article 
la  based  on  data  gathered  by  Kenneth  Eck 
hardt  from  a  sample  of  fathers  who  were 
ordered  to  pay  some  chUd  support  In  a  dl 
vorce  decree  In  a  metropolitan  covmty  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  In  1956.  Row  1  shows  that 
within  one  year  after  the  divorce  decree  orUv 
38  percent  of  the  fathers  were  in  full  'com- 
pliance with  the  support  order.  Twenty  ner. 
cent  had  only  partlaUy  complied,  and  In 
some  cases  partial  compliance  only  consti- 
tuted a  single  payment.  Forty-two  percent 
of  the  fathers  made  no  payment  at  all  By 
the  tenth  year,  the  number  of  open  cases 
had  dropped  from  163  to  149  as  a  result  of 
the  death  of  the  father,  the  termination  of 
his  parental  rights,  or  the  maturity  of  the 
children.  By  that  year,  only  13  percent  of  the 
fathers  were  fully  complying,  and  79  percent 
of  the  fathers  were  In  total  non-compliance. 
Row  5  shows  the  percentage  of  nonpaylng 
fathers  against  whom  legal  action  was  taken, 
Including  those  taken  or  Instigated  by  wel- 
fare authorities: 
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„      ..       ,  f^""  Partial  No 

Number  of    comolrance    compliance    comDl.ance 
open  cases       (percent)       (percent)       (percent) 


Nonpaying 

fathers 

against  whom 

legal  action 

was  taken 

(percent) 


Years  Since  court  order: 
1 

2.- :.  ■ 

3 , 

i 
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^      ^       ,  full  Partial  No 

Number  ot    compliance    compliance    compliance 
open  cases       (percent)       (percent)       (percent) 


Nonpayinj 
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legal  action 

was  taken 
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CRIMINAL    NONStJPPORT    STATtnTS 

Although  in  practically  all  States  husbands 
can  be  held  criminally  liable  for  non  sup- 
port of  wife  and  children,  most  States  require 
that  the  wife  or  children  be  In  "destitute  or 
necessitous  circumstances"  or  without  ade- 
quate, sufficient,  or  reasonable  means  of 
support.  The  Uniform  Desertion  and  Non 
Support  Act  provides  that  the  refusal  to 
support  must  be  without  lawful  excuse  and 
willful  and  that  the  wife  or  children  under  16 
must  be  In  "destitute  or  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances" (the  Uniform  Act  and  most 
State  laws  are  applicable  to  mothers  who 
refuse  to  support  children   under   16). 

As  In  other  criminal  proceedings.  guUt 
must  be  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
loubt  and  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the 
State.  The  defendant  Ls  entitled  to  a  Jury 
:rlal.  This  type  of  statute  Is  used  extensively 
n  welfare  cases,  mothers  often  being  re- 
nilred  to  file  complaints  under  criminal  non 
support  statutes  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
Jubllc  assistance.  It  some  States  the  public 
welfare  authorities  are  authorized  to  file 
:he  complaints.  The  extent  of  use  or  useful- 
ness in  other  situations  Is  not  known.  Wls- 
•or;sln.  the  scene  of  the  studv  on  collection 
ibove.  has  a  criminal  non  support  statute 
•ery  similar  to  the  Uniform  Act, 

NEED     FOB     PUBLIC     TO     HAVE     THE     FACTS 

The  prevalence  of  mistaken  ideas  about  a 
lusbands  responsibility  for  support  of  wife 
imd  children,  which  have  been  reinforced  by 
opponents  of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
lire  a  great  disservice  to  the  nation,  partlc- 
ilarly  to  its  women  and  young  girls.  Many 
young  women,  relying  on  the  belief  that  mar- 
1  lage  means  financial  securitv,  do  not  prepare 
ihemselves  vocationally.  Parents  and  coun- 


Information  from  Agricultural  Research 
.  lervlce.  Consumer  and  Pood  Economics  Re- 
search  Division.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture— 

I  xcerpt  from  Family  Economics  Review  De- 
( ember  1970  and  Talk  by  Jean  L.  Pennoik  at 
the  47th  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Con- 
Isrence.  February  18.  1970. 

»  US.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
he  Census.  Social  and  Economic  Variations 

II  Marriage.  Divorce,  and  Remarriage.  1967- 


selors  act   on   this  false  assumption  In  ad- 
vising girls  about  their  future. 

The  latest  survey  Indicates  that  27%  of  the 
women  who  entered  into  teenage  marriages 
more  than  20  years  before  the  survey  are 
divorced  as  compared  with  14  percent  of 
the  women  who  were  older.-  Our  voung 
women  and  their  parents  and  teachers  should 
be  apprized  of  the  facts  about  alimony  and 
child  support  and  likelihood  of  divorce  In 
teenage  marriages.  Perhaps  more  of  them 
would  prepare  themselves  vocationally  and 
wait  until  they  are  older  for  marriage. 

Par  more  facts  are  needed  as  to  awards  of 
alimony  and  child  support,  the  factors  con- 
sidered by  Judges  In  making  the  awards,  and 
the  degree  of  enforcement  of  awards  made. 
More  information  is  needed  as  to  why  awards 
are  not  better  enforced  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  means  available,  particularly  the  crim- 
inal non  support  statutes.  The  effects  of  a 
Wisconsin  statute  putting  restraints  on  re- 
marriage of  oersons  not  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  lawful  dependents  need 
to  be  studied.  Even  small  studies  in  individu- 
al communities  that  could  be  made  by  wom- 
en's groups  or  law  school  students  might 
lead  to  larger  more  representative  studies 
by   organizations   with   larger  resources. 

The  lack  of  reliable  Information  Illustrates 
once  again  that  we  will  not  have  a  whole 
society  equally  concerned  with  women's  and 
children's  welfare  until  many  more  women 
are  in  positions  to  Influence  the  spending  of 
re,search  funds  and  the  making  and  enforcing 
of  laws. 

EFFECTS      OF      n^tTAL      RIGHTS      AMENDMENT      ON 
PRESENT  LAWS  AND  THEIR  ENFORCEMENT 

Far  from  resulting  in  diminution  of  sup- 
port rights  for  women  and  children,  the 
equal  rights  amendment  could  very  well  re- 
sult m  greater  rights.  A  case  could  be  made 
under  the  equal  rights  amendment  that 
courts  must  require  divorced  spouses  to  con- 
tribute in  a  fa.3hion  that  would  not  leave 
the  spouse  with  the  children  in  a  worse  fi- 
nancial  situation   than   the  other  spouse. 

The  belief  that  alimony  laws  permitting 
alimony  to  wives  would  be  invalidated  by 
the  courts  rather  than  extended  to  men  is 
not  supported  by  any  legal  authority  or  the 


legislative  history.  The  legislative  history 
clearly  Indicates  the  Intent  of  the  propo- 
nents In  Congress  to  extend  alimony  to  men 
In  those  States  now  limiting  alimony  to  wom- 
en. Furthermore,  In  view  of  judges'  pre- 
occupation with  keeping  women  from  be- 
coming public  charges,  It  seems  almost  cer- 
tain, should  a  State  legislature  fall  to  extend 
to  men  a  law  limiting  alimony  to  women, 
that  a  Judge  would  extend  the  law  to  men 
rather  than  Invalidate  It.  If  any  Judge  should 
Invalidate  the  law.  It  Is  clear  that  legis- 
latures' concern  for  keeping  women  from 
becoming  public  charges  would  be  sufficient 
to  enact  a  new  law  applying  equally  to  men 
and  women. 

The  drafting  of  divorce  and  support  laws 
of  those  States  where  It  is  required  by  the 
equal  rights  amendment  could  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  law  Into  line  with  reality. 
Models  without  distinctions  based  on  sex  al- 
ready exist  In  the  Uniform  Marriage  and 
Divorce  Act  and  the  Model  Penal  Code.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws.  1155  E.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  nilnola 
60637. 

The  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act 
provides  for  maintenance  to  be  paid  from 
one  spouse  to  the  other  U  the  spouse  seeking 
maintenance  lacks  sufficient  property  to  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  needs  and  U  unable  to 
support  hlmaeif  or  herself  through  appro- 
priate employment  or  for  the  custodian  of  a 
child  whose  condition  or  circumstances  make 
it  appropriate  that  the  parent  not  seek  em- 
ployment outside  the  home.  The  amount  and 
duration  of  payments  for  maintenance  are  to 
be  determined  after  the  court  considers  the 
financial  resources  of  the  party  «eeklng  main- 
tenance, the  time  necessary  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient training  to  enable  the  party  to  find  ap- 
propriate employment,  the  standard  of  living 
established  during  the  marriage,  the  duration 
of  the  marriage,  the  age  and  physical  and 
emotional  condition  of  the  spouse  seeking 
maintenance,  and  the  abUlty  of  the  spouse 
from  whom  maintenance  is  sought  to  meet 
his  or  her  own  needs  while  making  mainte- 
nance payments. 

In  summary,  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  not  deprive  women  of  any  enforceable 
rights  of  support  and  It  would  not  weaken 


the  father's  obligation  to  support  the  family. 
Becatise  It  would  require  complete  equality 
at  treatment  at  the  sezee,  It  might  be  used  to 
requlr«  that  the  spouses  in  divided  famlllee 
contribute  equally  within  their  means  to  the 
support  of  the  cblldrem  so  that  the  spouse 
with  the  ChUdren  Is  not  bearing  a  larger 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  support  than 
the  other  spouse. 

Statb  PHOTEcnvE  Laws 
Would  legislation  found  unconstitutional 
under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  be  nul- 
lified or  expanded  to  include  the  exempted 
sex? 

One  question  often  raised  concerning  the 
Equal    Rights    Amendment*    Is    whether   It 
would  abrogate  all  State  and  Federal  legis- 
lation applicable  only  to  one  sex — particu- 
larly the  so-called  "protective"  labor  laws. 
The  slmpllst  answer  Is  this:    a  number  of 
laws  which  apply  only  to  one  sex  would  be 
unconstitutional  If  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment   were    ratified;    and    depending    on    a 
court's  assessment  of  the  purpose  of  the  law, 
the  law   would   either   be  expanded   to   In- 
clude the  exempted  sex  or  nullified  entirely. 
Preliminarily,  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
memorandum  deals  only  with  the  role  courts 
would  play  In  altering  laws  In  conflict  with 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  Judicial 
role,  however.  wUl  plainly  be  secondary  to  the 
legislative    role.    It    may    be    expected    that 
after  ratification   of  the  Amendment,  each 
legislature  will  review  Its  laws  to  determine 
which  ones  must  be  changed  to  conform  to 
the  Constitution;   and  each  legislature  will 
then  decide  whether  to  expand  or  repeal  the 
laws  affected.  Indeed,  the  purpose  of  delay- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  Amendment  for 
two  years  after  ratification  Is  to  allow  legis- 
latures an  opportunity  to  act.  Moreover,  even 
after  a  court  expands  or  nullifies  a  law  be- 
cause of   the   Equal   Rights   Amendment,   a 
legislature  has  the  power  to  change  the  result 
by  statute  If  It  wishes,  so  long  as  the  final 
result  Is  nondiscriminatory. 

There  can  be  little  serious  question  that 
the  courts,  upon  holding  a  statute  uncon- 
stitutional, can  expand  the  scope  of  the 
statute  to  cure  Its  legal  infirmity.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  said,  concurring  In  Welsh  v. 
United  States,  398  U.S.  333,  361  (1970)  (foot- 
note omitted)  : 

Where  a  statute  Is  defective  because  of 
underlncluslon  there  exist  two  remedial 
alternatives:  a  court  may  either  declare  It 
a  nullity  and  order  that  its  benefits  not 
extend  to  the  class  that  the  legislature  In- 
tended to  benefit,  or  It  may  extend  the 
coverage  by  the  statute  to  Include  those  who 
are  aggrieved  by  exclusion. 

See  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma  ex.  rel.  William- 
son. 316  U.S.  535.  643  (1942);  Iowa  Des- 
Moines  Nat'l  Bank  v.  Bennett,  284  U.S.  239. 
247  (1931) ;  Developments  In  The  Law — Equal 
Protection,  82  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1065,  1136-37 
(1969) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  applied  this  prin- 
ciple In  many  cases.  In  1880,  for  example, 
the  Court  extended  a  State  statute  limiting 
Jury  service  to  "electors"  to  Include  blacks 
enfranchised  by  the  14th  and  I5th  Amend- 
ments rather  than  striking  the  law  down. 
Neal  V.  Delaware  103  U.S.  370  (1880).  In 
Siceat  V.  Painter,  339  U.S.  629  (1950).  and 
McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma  State  Regents  339 
U.S.  637  (1950)  the  Count  held  that  State 
laws  restricting  access  to  State  Institutions 
of  higher  education  on  the  basis  of  race 
were  unconstitutional;  it  expanded  the  law 
so  that  black  students  had  equal  access.  And 
In  Levy  v.  Louisiana.  391  U.S.  68  (1968),  the 
Court  extended  to  Illegitimate  children  the 
right  restricted  by  a  State  statute  to  leglt- 

'S.J.  Res.  8.  92nd  Cong.,  l.st  Sess.  (1971), 
the  operative  section  of  which  provides;' 
"Equality  of  rights  under  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 


imate  children,  to  recover  wrongful  death 
benefits.  See  generally  Dorsen,  The  Neces- 
sity of  a  Constitutional  Amendment  In  Equal 
Rights  for  Women:  A  Symposium  on  the 
Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment,  6  Harv 
Civ.  Rts.-Clv.  Lib.  L  Rev.  218  (1971). 

When  a  court  Is  faced  with  the  choice  of 
expanding  or  nullifying  a  statute  because  It 
conflicts  with  the  Constitution.  It  utu  at- 
tempt to  determine  which  course  would  best 
serve  the  law's  ptirpose  or,  put  another  way, 
the  legislative  Intent.  See,  e.g..  Guinn  v. 
United  States,  238  U.S.  347.  366-67  (1915); 
Dorchy  v.  Kansas,  264  U.S.  286.  289-90  (1924) ; 
National  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  United  States  217 
U.S.  508.  522  (1928);  Welsh  v.  United  States 
supra  398  U.S.  at  363-67  (Harian,  J.,  con- 
curring). The  court  will  use  a  number  of 
guides  to  determine  legislative  Intent.  In- 
cluding the  public  Importance  of  the  subject 
with  which  the  legislation  deals,  the  practical 
Impact  of  expanding  the  law  compared  to  the 
effect  of  nullification,  and  whether  the 
statute  Involved  Is  criminal  In  nature  and 
must  therefore  be  strictly  construed.  See 
Brown,  Emerson.  Falk  and  Preedman,  r;ie 
Equal  Rights  Amendment:  A  Constitutional 
Basis  for  Equal  Rights  for  Women.  80  Yale 
L.J.  871,  913-920  (1971).  and  cases  cited. 

The  courts  should  have  no  difficulty  ap- 
plying these  principles  to  cases  which  arise 
under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  If  called 
upon  to  do  so.  It  may  be  expected  that  where 
the  State  law  at  issue  extends  a  real  benefit 
to  the  sex  within  Its  provisions,  and  where 
extension  will  cause  no  serious  Industrial  dis- 
ruption, a  court  would  extend  the  law  to 
both  m^  and  women.  In  such  a  case — a 
minimum  wage  law  which  applies  only  to 
one  sex  may  be  an  example — the  excluded  sex 
(often  men)  is  denied  a  meaningful  protec- 
tion. 

But  where  the  State  law  Is  discriminatory 
in  the  guise  of  protection,  and  where  the  re- 
sult of  expansion  would  be  disruptive,  the 
law  would  probably  be  struck  down  entirely. 
An  obvious  example  Is  a  law  barring  women 
from  a  certain  occupation — not  only  Is  It 
discriminatory,    but    also    expansion    would 
mean  no  person  could  engage  In  that  trade. 
It  Is  worth  noting  In  this  regard  that  the 
courts  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  laws  which  discriminate  on  the 
bafls  of  sex.  for  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of   1964,  42  U.S.C.   §§   2000e  to  2000e-15 
(1970)   prohibits  employment  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  unless  sex  Is  a  "bona  fide 
occupational  qualification."  Under  that  Fed- 
eral statute  a  State  overtime  wage  law  was 
extended  to  Include  men,  Potlatch  Forests, 
Inc.  V.  Hays.  318  P.  Supp.   1368    (E.D.  Ark. 
1970)     as    were    weight-lifting    limitations. 
Bowe  V.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co..  416  P  2d  711 
(7th    Clr.    1969).   But.   on   the   other   hand. 
State  laws  banning  women  from  an  occupa- 
tion have  been  struck  down.  McCrimmon  v. 
Daley.  2  PEP  Cases  971   (N.D..  HI.  March  31, 
1970).  on  remand  from  418  P.  2nd  366  (7th 
Clr.    1969).   See  generally   Developments  In 
The  Law — Employment  Discrimination  and 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  84 
Har.  L.  Rev.  1109.  1188-1190.  1194-1195.  In- 
deed,   the    entire    question    of    "protective" 
labor  legislation  may  already  have  been  re- 
solved by  Title  VII.  for.  in  addition  to  the 
courts,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  General  of  at 
least  13  States  have  declared  certain  "pro- 
tective" laws   invalid    because   they   conflict 
with  the  Federal  law. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.'^t  Virginia  M: .  P;e.-- 

ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

order  lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  agreement,  and 
the  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived.  Uie 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
refaolution  of  ratification  on  Executive 
C.  92d  Cong-re-ss,  2d  session,  relative  to 
the  amendment  to  paragrapiis  A,  B,  C. 
and  D  of  article  VI  of  the  statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
approved  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Agency  on  September  28.   1970 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce tliat  Uie  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'Mr.  Ellender'.  tlie  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PcxBRiGHTi,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Gamerell'.  the  Stn- 
ator  from  Alaska  ■  Mr.  Gr.avel  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Harris i.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke'.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr,  Hol- 
LiNGSi,  the  Senator  from  Minne.-^ota 
<Mr.  HUMPHREY',  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma,ssachu,sctts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy*, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
McClellan*.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern>.  the  Senator 
from  New  Ham.pshire  (Mr.  McIntyre'. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss  i .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Metcalf', 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie'. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Spark- 
man  > .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey 
(Mr.  Williams  »  are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  '  Mr.  Ribicoff*  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  HUMPHREY),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribicoff). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Gam- 
BRELLi,  the  Senator  from  Massachusctt.s 
(Mr.  Kennedy  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern»  would 
each  vote  "yea" 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Alken  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allotti. 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall 
and  Mr.  Mathias'.  Uie  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley',  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick'.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Griffin >. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Idalio  'Mr. 
Jord.an).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr 
Stevens',  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Tlie   Senator    from    New    Hampshire 
(Mr.    Cotton )    is    detained    on    oflBcial 
business. 
If  present  and  voting,   the  Senators 
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fiom  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
EoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
CJlT.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(At.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  OWo 
C  rlr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(:^r.  Tower  I  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  66, 
n^ys  0,  as  follows : 

[No.   Ill  Ex.] 
YEAS— 66 
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Eaaleton 

Eastland 

Erv;n 

Fannin 

Fon,' 

Gold  water 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hruska 

Hui?hes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Long 

Mai?nuson 

Mansfleld 

McGee 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 

NAYS— 0 


Packxood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Peil 

Percy 

Pro.vm;re 

Randolph 

Both 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symin-rton 

Talmad^e 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 34 


brell 
vel 


Hams 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUin^s 

Humphrey 

Jordan.  N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mathias 

McCIellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 


Met  calf 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Ribxoff 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Taft 

Tower 

Williams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cults K  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  66 
ar  d  the  nays  0.  Two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
at  Drs  present  having  voted  in  the  afflnn- 
at  ve.  the  resolution  of  ratification  Is 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uranimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  ection.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EMBASSADOR  ARTHUR  K.  WAT- 
SON'S QUESTIONED  BEHAVIOR 

Kir.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  yes- 
te  day's  Washington  Post,  the  nationally 
sjiidicated  columnist.  Mr.  Jack  Ander- 
son, makes  some  very  serious  charges  of 
drmken  behavior  on  the  part  of  our 
Aribassador  to  France.  Arthur  K.  Wat- 
son, alleged  to  have  taken  place  on  re- 
cent transatlantic  flights  aboard  com- 
mercial airliners. 

f  these  charges  are  factual  and  ac- 
curate, the  gravest  que.stion  arises  as  to 
Aribassador  Watson's  fitness  to  serve  in 
hlj  delicate  diplomatic  post. 

l*aris  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant capitals  in  the  world,  but  It  is 
no  V  the  venue  of  Sino-American  nego- 
tiations put  into  motion  by  President 
Nl  con  and  Chou  En-lai  only  last  week. 
Anitmssador  Watson  has  been  assigned 
the  high  responsibility  of  carr>'ing  on 
th(se  negotiations.  In  dealing  with  the 
Chinese,  nothing  could  occasion  greater 


loss  of  face  than  a  reputation  for  public 
displays  of  flagrant  drunkenness. 

It  is  in  the  Amba.ssador's  interest,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  Government,  to  have 
these  charges  fully  investigated.  If  they 
are  unfounded,  the  Ambassador  is  en- 
titled to  have  liis  name  cleared.  If  they 
are  substantiated,  the  President,  should 
be  asked  to  reconsider  the  assignment  lie 
has  placed  in  Watson's  hands. 

Apparently,  judging  from  an  article  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  by  Mur- 
rey Marder,  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  ignore  Mr.  Anderson's  charges. 

I  think  they  cannot  be  ignored.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  shall  ask  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  investigate  the 
charges  in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
the  facts  may  be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  An- 
derson column,  the  Marder  article,  and 
another  piece  which  likewise  appeared 
in  tWs  morning's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ing Post,  giving  a  resume  of  Ambas- 
sador Watson's  senice  in  Paris,  and 
crediting  him  in  his  efforts  to  stem  the 
flow  of  drugs  through  Marseilles  into  the 
United  States,  be  printed  here  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  16,  1972] 

Ambassaoob  Watson's  Playboy  Ways 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Ambassador  Arthur  K.  Watson,  who  has 
Just  been  given  the  delicate  assignment  of 
establishing  diplomatic  contacts  v^ith  the 
Chinese  In  Paris,  got  gloriously  drunk  on 
the  flight  to  Washington  for  his  conferences 
with  President  Nixon. 

A  number  of  witnesses  have  told  us  the 
slim,  gray-haired  ambassador,  normally  the 
picture  of  dignity,  kept  shouting  for  more 
Scotch,  grabbing  the  stewardesses  and  try- 
ing to  stuff  money  down  the  fronts  of  their 
blouses. 

He  finally  passed  out.  his  arms  and  legs 
sprawled  across  the  first-class  lounge,  recall 
the  witnesses.  They  say  he  appeared  to  be 
foaming  at  the  mouth  from  white  tablets 
he  had  been  chewing. 

In  Chinese  eyes,  drunken  behavior  is  con- 
sidered disgraceful.  The  Chinese  love  good 
liquor  and  even  play  drinking  gtimes.  But  the 
man  who  gets  drunk  loses  the  game  and 
brings  shame  upon  himself. 

This  raises  the  possibility  that  Ambas- 
sador Watson  could  Jeopardize  the  Chinese- 
American  detente  and  undo  the  good  Pres- 
ident Nixon  accomplished  In  Peking. 

MERRY    MILLIONAIRE 

We  have  discussed  Watson's  liquor  problem 
with  a  variety  of  sources.  Insiders  say  this 
figures  in  his  departure  from  International 
Business  Machines,  the  corporate  giant  his 
late  father  built. 

Arthur  Watson's  playboy  ways  didn't  mix 
with  Big  Business,  and  he  lost  the  runoff  for 
IBM's  presidency.  Nixon  appointed  him  as 
Ambassador  to  France 

His  only  apparent  qualification  for  the 
Job  was  his  enormous  wealth  and  his  willing- 
ness to  share  it  with  the  Republicans.  We 
have  traced  $44,000  that  he  contributed  to 
the  Nlxon-Agnew  campaign  In  1968,  plus 
another  $5,000  to  the  general  Republican 
cause.  Again  In  1970,  we  have  found  record 
of  $21,000  that  he  dropped  In  the  OOP  hat. 

Watson  will  handle  the  crucial  negotia- 
tions to  Increase  trade,  travel  and  cultural 
exchanges  with  Conmiunlst  China.  He  will 
deal  with  China's  veteran  diplomat,  Huang 
Chen,  who  has  handled  a  number  of  sensitive 
missions  for  Premier  Chou  En-lal.  Huang  is 


the  only  Chinese  ambassador  who  belongs 
to  the  powerful  Central  Committee  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party. 

We  have  taken  testimony  from  several 
witnesses  who  flew  with  Watson  aboard  Pan 
American  Airways  flight  107  from  London 
to  Washington  on  March  9.  The  chief  stew- 
ardess flled  a  complaint  with  Pan  Am  about 
Watson's  conduct. 

FLIGHT     CREW     MUZZLED 

Pan  Am,  however,  hushed  up  the  report 
and  ordered  the  flight  crew  not  to  discuss 
the  Incident.  A  company  spokesman  refused 
all  comment.  For  the  protection  of  the  wit- 
nesses, therefore,  we  have  agreed  to  with- 
hold their  Identities. 

They  all  agree  that  Watson  was  drunk 
when  he  boarded  the  plane  at  10:45  a.m.. 
London  time.  Before  the  airliner  left  the 
runway,  he  Ignored  the  "No  Smoking"  sign, 
propped  his  feet  up  on  a  lounge  chair  and 
yelled  at  a  stewardess:  "Hey,  you  I  I  want  a 
Bloody  Mary!" 

When  she  politely  declined  until  the  plane 
was  aloft,  he  shouted  at  her:  "Who  do  you 
think  you  are?"  Thereafter,  he  called  her  a 
"bitch"  and  "stupid"  and  threatened  to  get 
her  fired. 

He  kept  up  a  holler  for  Scotch  and  grabbed 
at  passing  stewardesses.  Then  he  tried  to 
stuff  $40  down  the  fronts  of  their  blouses. 
Finally,  ho  passed  out  and  slept  for  about 
three  hours.  He  got  off  the  plane  unassisted 
and  was  met  at  Dulles  airport  by  two  State 
Department  aides,  Robert  Aylmer  and  Frank 
Dempsey. 

We  spoke  to  the  American  embeissy  in 
Paris  three  times,  but  Watson  was  unavail- 
able for  questioning.  Through  an  aide,  he 
gave  us  a  one-sentence  statement  that  there 
was  "no  basis  In  fact"  to  the  accounts  of 
his  misconduct.  A  State  Department  spokes- 
man also  said  no  complaints  had  been  made. 
(Footnote — From  other  witnesses,  we 
learned  of  a  similar  earlier  incident  aboard 
Pan  American's  flight  52  from  Washington 
to  Paris.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
told  a  stewardess  that  he  wanted  his  teen- 
age son  to  develop  sexually  and  asked  her  to 
be  his  mistress.  Afterward,  he  tossed  grapes 
at  her  for  refusing.  He  was  abusive  and 
foul-mouthed,  the  witness  said.) 

French  See  U.S.  Ambassador  as  Business- 
like,  "UNiNSPnirNG" 
(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Paris. — Many  a  foreign  tourist  has  sa- 
vored that  typically  Mediterranean  flsh  dish- 
bouillabaisse — in  the  restaurant  of  Marseilles' 
old  p>ort. 

But  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthtir  K.  Watson  Is 
doubtless  the  only  diplomat  who  regularly 
files  down  from  Paris  In  his  personal  plane  to 
partake  of  a  steaming  plate  of  Marseilles'  fav- 
orite dish. 

It's  not  that  the  tall,  distinguished-look- 
ing former  chairman  of  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  World  Trade  Corp.  necessarily 
has  a  craving  for  the  dish  or  finds  the  con- 
versation of  his  lunch  partners  particularly 
witty. 

But  ever  since  the  53-year-oId  millionaire 
took  over  as  ambassador  almost  two  years 
ago.  Watson  has  made  It  his  number  one 
priority  to  lunch  regularly  with  the  French 
customs  and  police  inspectors  assigned  to 
smash  the  tralBc  which  has  made  Marseilles 
the  major  way  station  for  drugs  smuggled 
into  the  United  States. 

patrician   bearing 

Wataon's  almost  patrician  bearing  con- 
trasted with  allegations  by  Jack  Anderson 
that  the  ambasador  was  drunk  and  disorder- 
ly on  a  London-to- Washington  airliner  bring- 
ing him  back  to  Washington  last  week  for 
White  House  consultations  on  his  new  role 
as  American  negotiator  with  the  Chinese  in 
Paris. 

The  U.S.  embassy  spokesman  officially  said 
the  allegations  had  "no  basis  In  fact"  when 
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first  ap£j^ached  about  the  Anderson  column 
on  Tuesday  but  Thursday  went  no  further 
than  "no  comment." 

Although  Watson  as  a  much  younger  man 
had  a  reputation  as  a  heavy  drinker.  In  Paris 
he  has  limited  himself  in  public  to  a  Dubon- 
net aperitif  or  an  occasional  champagne  cock- 
tail on  the  rocks.  Indeed,  a  close  friend  sug- 
gested Watson  had  given  up  all  alcohol  for 
Lent. 

Questioned  In  the  past  about  his  crusade 
against  all  drugs  Including  marijuana,  the 
ambassador  has  brushed  aside  the  argument 
that  soft  drugs  were  no  more  dangerous  than 
alcohol  or  tobacco.  He  has  reasoned  that 
even  marijuana  use  ran  the  risk  of  encour- 
aging more  serious  drug  addiction  while  so- 
cial drinking  was  easily  controlled. 

UPS   AND   DOWNS 

Since  Watson's  arrival,  Franco-American 
cooperation  on  the  drug  repression  front  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs  and  still  remains  far 
from  perfect. 

But  seizures  of  heroin  and  morphine  base 
in  France  have  more  than  doubled  from 
1.015  pounds  In  1970  to  2,950  pounds  In  1971. 
Current  seizures  so  far  this  year  are  for  the 
first  time  running  at  an  annual  rate  roughly 
equal  to  estimated  heroin  consumption  In 
the  United  States. 

When  Watson  made  his  maiden  speech  to 
a  French  group — and  concentrated  on 
drugs — the  reaction  was  frankly  one  of  hor- 
ror. American  ambassadors  were  expected  to 
allude  to  the  Lafayette  connection  in  FYanco- 
American  relations,  not  the  drug  connection. 

Yet,  thanks  to  Watson's  often  heavy  hand- 
ed fascination  with  drugs,  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  public  have  stopped  thinking 
that  heroin  is  a  peculiarly  American  prob- 
lem and  recognized  Its  terrifying,  If  still 
limited,  inroads  on  French  society. 

THREAT  TO   YOUTH 

A  Steady  stream  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  and  television  documentaries — 
with  material  helpfully  supplied  by  the  em- 
bassy In  many  cases — played  a  notable  role 
In  the  results  of  s  poll  last  year  showing  that 
drugs  were  considered  the  number  one  threat 
to  French  youth. 

Such  concentration  on  drugs — and  on 
Marseilles'  key  role  In  harboring  clandestine 
laboratories  which  refine  heroin — Is  typical 
of  Watson's  results-oriented  business  out- 
look. 

It  also  raises  ticklish  question  about 
American  interference  in  French  domestic 
affairs,  despite  Marseilles'  undoubted  role 
in  the  heroin  traffic  In  the  United  States. 

The  White  House  may  Indeed  attach  prime 
Importance  to  the  drug  problem  In  France, 
but  the  French,  perhaps  understandably,  are 
Interested  in  other  aspects  of  their  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

INTELLECTUALLY    INCAPABLE 

Frankly,  more  than  one  professional 
French  diplomat  here  regrets  that  Watson 
seems  either  uninterested  in  dealing  with 
those  problems  or  intellectually  incapable  of 
discussing  them  and  wonder  about  his  ability 
to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese,  even  If  he  Is 
surrounded  by  experts. 

For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  they  say.  it 
is  the  French  embassy  In  Washington  which 
handles  most  of  the  diplomatic  business  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

This  they  regret  not  only  because  all  for- 
eign ministries  like  to  do  the  wheeling  and 
dealing  involved  in  diplomacy,  but  because 
they  realize  that  Watson,  as  one  Frenchman 
put  It,  "has  the  ear  of  Nixon". 

With  the  single  exception  of  Charles  Boh- 
len  who  served  between  1962  and  1968.  all 
American  ambassadors  since  the  mid  fifties 
have  been  political  appointees.  But  unlike 
some  other  political  appointees,  Watson,  who 
Is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  biggest  con- 
tributors to  Republican  Party  coffers  In  1968, 


arrl\'ed  with  accented,  but  adequate  French, 
an  undoubted  love  of  this  country  and  years 
of  International  business  experience  w-hich 
equipped  him  with  less  parochial  view  of 
world  problems. 

"INTELLECTUALLY    UNINSPIRING" 

"We  would  rather  have  a  nice,  decent,  U 
Intellectually  uninspiring  man  like  Watson 
who  loves  France,"  one  critic  noted,  "than 
an  anti-French  genius  like  Chip  Bohlen,  who 
believed  France  was  washed  up  as  a  power 
in  the  defeat  of  1940." 

But  If  his  critics  feel  that  professionally 
Watson  can  speak  meaningfully  about  little 
else  than  drugs  and  U.S.  claims  concerning 
former  American  military  bases  here,  thev  do 
concede  he  has  made  progress. 

For  most  of  his  first  year.  Watson  con- 
centrated on  Interior  Minister  Raymond 
MarcelUn  because  of  his  drug  responsibili- 
ties and  was  a  disappointingly  rare  caller  on 
either  President  Georges  Pompidou  or  For- 
eign Minister  Maurice  Schumann.  More  reg- 
ular meetings  have  now  been  arranged. 

Moreover,  he  is  credited  with  arranging 
the  Azores  summit  meeting  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Pompidou  last  December  which 
paved  the  way  toward  formal  dollar  devalua- 
tion and  realignment  of  mast  of  the  non- 
Communlst-world's  major  currencies. 

Also  on  the  plus  side,  it  is  thought  likely 
that  Watson  dealt  directly  with  the  Elysee 
Palace  in  arranging  the  secret  contacts  be- 
tween Kissinger  and  the  North  Vietnamese — 
and  then  succeeded  in  keeping  them  secret. 

TRENCH    HUNGRY 

But  it  is  Watson's  very  effectiveness  on 
such  practical  matters  which  leave  the 
French  hungry  for  similar  and  more  sub- 
stantive initiatives  on  his  part. 

"It's  all  the  more  galling,"  one  French 
official  said,  "since  we  suspect  that  he  can 
get  Into  the  White  House  faster  than  any 
ambassador  since  the  immediate  postwar 
years." 

At  some  point,  political  appointees,  be  they 
the  flamboyant  Sargent  Shrivers  or  the  duller 
Arthur  Watsons  of  this  world,  may  disappear. 
But  Paris  and  other  major  Western  European 
embassies  will  continue  to  be  occupied  by 
rich  non-professionals  as  long  as  Congress  Is 
niggardly  about  expenses. 

INDEED   MINIMUM 

By  conservative  estimate  American  amba>;- 
sadors  have  to  spend  at  least  $75,000  out  of 
their  own  pockets  to  do  more  than  an  Inde- 
cent minimum  of  entertaining  in  Paris.  In 
Watson's  case,  he  has  doubtless  spent  much 
more  on  such  projects  as  the  new  ambassa- 
dorial residence  and  cleaning  the  embassy 
proper  inside  and  out  for  the  first  time  In 
years. 

Like  many  rich  men.  Watson  gives  the 
impression  of  being  on  his  guard  until  he 
sizes  up  the  person  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 
Like  many  a  professional  or  political  ambas- 
sador before  him,  he  has  used  his  preroga- 
tives to  choose  his  own  staff  and  some  of 
his  choices  have  caused  surprise  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  embassy. 

Although  such  events  are  probably  unim- 
portant in  the  long  run.  his  critics  noted  that 
this  week  Pompidou  oppressed  the  usual  pro- 
tocol considerations  to  spend  an  evening  at 
the  residence  of  Soviet  Ambassador  Pyotr 
Abrassimov.  Admittedly,  the  attraction  was 
Soviet  cellist  Mstlslav  Rostropovlch. 

"But  Watson  was  the  first  diplomat  Pom- 
pidou took  on  the  Concorde  when  they  flew 
it  to  the  Azores  meeting."  the  ambassador's 
defenders  pointed  out. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  if  devastating 
remark  came  from  a  now  retired  European 
diplomat  who  said:  "In  this  age  of  flying 
secretaries  of  state  and  Dr.  Kissingers'  an 
ambassador's  role  has  been  diminished  to 
the  point  of  near  invisibility — providing,  of 
course,  he  keeps  his  nose  clean." 


Administration  Supports  Paris  Envoy 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
The  State  Department  expressed  the  Nixon 

administration's  "confidence"  yesterday  In 
r.S  .Embassador  Arthur  K.  Watson  and  re- 
fused to  comment  on  a  report  that  he  was 
"gloriously  drunk"  on  a  recent  London-to- 
Washlngton  airliner. 

By  declining  to  discuss  or  dispute  the  ac- 
count about  the  ambassador  to  France  pub- 
lished Thursday  by  columnist  Jack  .Ander- 
son, the  adnslnlstratlon  hoped  to  treat  It  as  a 
fleeting  allegation.  Whether  or  not  that  hope 
Is  fulfilled.  Informed  sources  Indicated,  will 
determine  if  there  will  be  any  further  ad- 
ministration action. 

Untisual  attention  was  aroused  by  the  re- 
port because  Watson  only  last  Monday  be- 
gan a  series  of  important  conversations  m 
Paris  with  Chinese  Amba-ssador  Huang  Chen. 
These  talks  are  intended  to  provide  a  link 
in  the  multiple  communications  chain  for  ex- 
panding Smo-Amerlcan  relations  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  mission  to  China  last  month. 
As  a  result,  the  Nixon  administration's  pres- 
tige Is  heavily  encaged  in  the  Watson- 
Huang  tallts,  even  though  Watson  is  exppcted 
to  be  backstopped  by  China  experts  in  any 
.substantive  discussions. 

Anderson  reported  that  on  March  9.  Wat- 
son, on  his  way  to  Washington  to  receive 
in.structlon?  to  start  the  talk-s.  caused  a 
scene  aboard  the  plane  by  shouting  for  liquor, 
tried  to  "stuff  m<jney"  In  the  blouses  of 
stewardesses,  and  "finally  pas-sed  out."  ac- 
cording to  witnesses  aboard  Pan  .A.merlcan 
Flight  107. 

Both  White  Hou.se  and  State  Department 
officials  refused  to  discuss  that  report  In  any 
form,  or  say  whether  an  inquiry  Is  under 
way.  When  pressed  about  the  Department's 
position,  however,  spokesman  Charles  W. 
Bray  said : 

"If  your  question  to  me  Is  whether  the 
Department  of  State  has  confidence  m  .Am- 
bassador Watson  and  whether  Ambassador 
Wat,son  will  contlntie  to  carr>-  out  his  am- 
bassadorial functions  and  other  functions 
with  which  the  President  has  charged  him 
In  connection  with  discussions  with  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  answers  are:  yes," 

Officials  were  placed  under  special  in- 
hibitions against  any  further  discussion  of 
the  affair  In  Paris,  a  spokesman  at  the  em- 
bassy said:  "The  ambassador  has  no  state- 
ment and  will  have  no  statement.  There  Is 
no  comment," 

Anderson's  repwrt  ?ald  Watson  on  March  9 
got  off  a  Pan-American  flight  at  Dulles  Air- 
port unaided  and  was  met  by  two  -State  De- 
partment officials.  Next  day.  in  addition  to 
meeting  with  President  Nixon,  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers,  national  security 
adviser  Henry  A.  KLsslnger  and  other  of- 
ficials. Watson  lunched  with  his  brother-ln. 
law.  Under  Secretary  of  State  John  N.  Irwin 
II.  spokesmen  said  yesterday  Irwin's  wife  Is 
the  former  Jane  Watson  of  New  York 

White  House  and  State  Depar'ment  officials 
learned  about  Anderson's  report  on  Wat.son's 
behavior  on  the  trans-Atlantic  flight  before 
It  was  published,  for  Anderson's  office  and 
several  newspapers  who  print  the  column 
made  Inquiries  about  the  charges  in  Paris 
and  In  Washington  After  their  own  '.nquirles 
which  they  refused  to  d!scus,s,  administration 
officials  decided.  In  effect,  to  try  *o  ride  o-it 
the  controversy  created  by  the  allegations, 
without  responding  to  them  directly 


WARMEST  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
THE  M.^JORTTi'  LEADER  ON  HIS 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sldrn;",  the  birth- 
day of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
was  yesterday.  However,  because  we  were 
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in  session  yesterday,  we  have  to  ob- 
■e  it  today.  I  hope  he  will  do  the  same 
me  when  my  birthday  comes  on  No- 
er+ber  11. 

am  sure  my  noting  this  happy  occa- 

need  not  embarrass  the  senior  Sen- 

f rom  Montana  since  he  is  my  junior. 

quiet  aCfable.  diligent,  hard-working 
ority  leader  is  a  man  of  many  spe- 
aities.  Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  are 
■re  of  his  expertise  on  China.  We  know 
nier  Chou  En-lai  wants  both  of  us 
isit  China.  We  intend  to  go  later  this 
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Dw  a  little  about  the  man  who  is  a 
miner  and  mining  engineer  in 
a.  The  majority  leader  was  born 
■Jew  York.  He  has  served  in  three 
of  the  service,  joining  the  Navy- 
World  War  I  at  age  14;  then  later 
Army  and  Marines.  He  traveled  to 
for  a  tour  of  duty  in  1920  and  de- 
i  a  great  interest  in  that  land.  He 
equently  became  a  professor  of  Far 
em  history.  The  thought-provoking 
ire  he  gave  4  years  ago  at  the  Mon- 
State  University  and  read  into  the 
Record   when   President 
announced  he  was  going  to  China 
*  the  far-sightedness  of  this  out- 
Senator.  He  is  a  distinguished 
He  is,  indeed,  a  man  whose 
I  cherish  and  totally  enjoy, 
a  man  for  whom  we  all  have  the 
respect.  On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Scott 
myself.  I  extend  to  the  Senator  from 
the   warmest  congratulations 
day. 

.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
i^guished   minority   leader  has    mv 
;felt  gratification. 

.SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  noticed 

morning  that  the  distinguished  ma- 

■  leader  has  the  same  binhday  as 

President's   wife.  So,   the  President 

mow  what  to  do  in  the  future  when 

day  comes  around. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 

Mon  to  the  fact  that  we  have  two 

of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 

I  Mr.  McGee).  and  that  well 

Irishman  from  Ireland,  Senator 

O.  Pastqre,  whose  birthdays  are 

.  And  I  am  not  kidding.  I  recall 

's  visit  with  me  to  Ireland  several 

ago  when  the  President  spoke  con- 

the  gift  to  Ireland  of  a  statue 

lorating  Commodore  Perry. 

Introduced  Senator  Pastqre  to  my 

and  aunts.  The  first  thing  that  I 

John  was  looked  upon  as  a  long 

ijelaUve  and  I  was  left  in  the  comer. 

then,  he  has  become  a  member  of 

^endly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  and  I 

yet  to  receive  an  invitation  from 

ns  of  Italy. 

SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  also  am 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 


We  have  the  drug  bill  conference  re- 
port which  will  not  take  too  long.  There 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  matter. 
Following  that.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  call  up  a  res- 
olution seeking  to  have  Senate  repre- 
sentation on  the  Gravel  case. 

I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  opposi- 
tion to  that.  Therefore,  it  will  go  on  the 
Calendar.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  it  will 
be  taken  up  sometime  next  week. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  make  that  in 
the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent  request 
now  while  Senators  are  present? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well. 
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PROGRAM 

Mrl  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majo^ty  leader  If  he  would  be  able  to 
us  as  to  the  future  business  of 


S  ;nate. 


MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
be  delighted  to  respond  to  the 
minority  leader  for  whom  I  have  noth- 
ing bUt  the  greatest  of  respect. 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  SENATE 
TO  INTERVENE  IN  A  SUPREME 
COURT  PROCEEDING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
statedt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  280 
Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  Tuesday,  February  22.  1972,  Issued 
writs  of  certiorari  la  the  case  of  Gravel   v 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  this  case  involves  the  legislative 
activities  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  Gravel,  and 

Whereas  In  deciding  this  case  the  Supreme 
Court  will  consider  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  protection  provided  to  Members  of 
Congress  by  article  1.  section  6,  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
•'speech  or  debate"  clause,  Including  the 
application  of  this  provision  to  Senators, 
their  aides,  assistants,  and  associates,  and 
the  types  of  legislative  activity  protected- 
and 

Whereas  this  case  necessarily  Involves  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  govern  Us  own  Internal 
affairs  and  to  determine  the  relevancy  and 
propriety  of  legislative  activity  and  the  scope 
of  a  Senator's  duties  under  t^^j-ules  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Constitution:  Hfcd 

Whereas  this  case  therefore  concerns  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
legislative  branch  and  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government:  and 

Whereas  a  decision  in  this  case  may  Im- 
pair the  constitutional  independence  and 
prerogatives  of  every  individual  Senator,  and 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole:  a:-d 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  has  a 
responsibility  to  Insure  that  its  lutere.sts  are 
properly  and  completely  represented  before 
the  Supreme  Court:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re'iohed.  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  Senators  to  seek  permission 
to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  file  a  brief  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Senate:  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  any  expenses  incurred  pur- 
suant to  these  resolutions,  including  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska,  as 
a  party  in  the  above  mentioned  litigation  m 
the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers 
authorized  and  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration- 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  re.solutlons  do  not  ex- 
press any  Judgment  of  the  action  that  pre- 
cipitated these  proceeding?,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  copy  of  zhe^e  resolution  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  brief  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court 
a  constitutional  issue  that  bears  direct- 
ly on  the  institution  of  the  Senate  and 
the  activities  of  each  and  every  Member 
of  this  body.  Specifically  at  issue  is  the 
Constitution's  so-called  "speech  and  de- 
bate" clause — the  provisios  that  protects 
and  preserves  both  Senators  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government  with- 
in our  democratic  structure.  Whenever 
the  immunity  and  protection  granted 
thereunder  are  threatened  or  whenever 
its  interpretation  is  sought  to  be  nar- 
rowed—be it  by  private  citizens,  by  in- 
stitutions of  Goverrunent  or  by  what- 
ever— it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern both  to  me  personally  and  I  believe 
to  the  entire  Senate  as  an  institution. 

The  case  of  Senator  Gravel  is  known, 
I  am  sure,  to  all  of  us  here.  I  will  not 
belabor  the  members  with  a  summary  of 
the  status  of  the  case.  I  am  not  a  la-wyer, 
and  at  times,  I  become  most  frustrated 
with  the  legal  procedural  thicket  that 
arises  around  what  to  me  are  fimda- 
mental  Issues. 

At  stake  in  the  case  involving  Sena- 
tor Gravel  is  such  an  issue,  and  it  con- 
cerns me  as  it  does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) — one  of  the 
outstanding  constitutional  experts— and 
it  concems,  I  believe,  the  entire  Senate. 
At  the  heart  of  the  matter,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  integrity  of  the  Congress 
to  deal  independently  and  exclusively 
with  matters  delegated  to  it  as  the  leg- 
islative branch  imder  the  Constitution. 

No  issue  could  be  more  fundamental 
to  our  system  of  democracy.  It  involves 
the  freedom  of  individual  Senators  to 
communicate  on  questions  of  national 
importance  with  their  constituents  and 
with  others  and  the  right  of  Senators  to 
rely  on  those  he  employs  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  responsibilities  that  arise 
in  the  course  of  his  corastitutional  obli- 
gations. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  case.  So  regardless  of  how 
anyone  may  view  the  propriety  of  the 
specific  act  that  gave  rise  to  this  contro- 
versy, such  questions  are  simply  not  ger- 
mane to  the  issue  here  at  stake.  What  is 
at  stake  is  whether  the  Senate's  view- 
point concerning  its  constitutional  role 
should  be  presented  fully,  adequately  and 
effectively  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  should  be.  But  to  do 
it  properly,  I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
should  have  the  benefit  of  this  viewpoint 
from  the  entire  Senate  based  upon  the 
vote  of  its  membership.  That  this  fac- 
tion or  that,  or  that  this  party  or  that 
is  to  be  represented  is  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  appropriate  channel  through 
which  the  Senate  as  a  whole  should  ad- 
vocate its  position.  If  it  is  the  Senate 
that  Is  to  be  represented,  then  I  submit, 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  should  express  its 
will  as  to  how  it  should  be  represented. 

The  resolution  submitted  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Ervin  and  myself  Is  based  on 
the  custom  and  precedent  that  has  pre- 
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vailed  in  cases  of  this  nature  In  the  past. 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  a  limited 
provision  for  attorney  fees — as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  by  taking 
the  case  of  United  States  against  Gravel 
on  February  22,  1972,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  to  consider  questions  which 
are  intimately  related  to  the  continued 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress. Of  particular  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Court  will  decide  whether  and 
to  what  extent  the  "Speech  or  Debate" 
clause  of  article  I,  section  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution permits  executive  or  judicial  in- 
quiry Into  the  activities  of  aides  to  Sen- 
ators that  touch  on  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  of  a  Member. 

In  light  of  the  critical  role  that  per- 
sonal aides  of  Senators  play  in  the  legis- 
lative process,  the  court  will  actually  de- 
cide the  extent  to  which  the  Congress  will 
be  held  accoimtable  by  the  other  two 
branches  of  Government  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  legislative  duties.  Such  a  de- 
termination goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
separation  of  powers. 

In  its  petition  for  certiorari  before  the 
Supreme  Court  the  Government  pro- 
pounds an  exceedingly  narrow  view  of 
the  "Speech  or  Debate"  clause.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  would  limit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  clause  to  Members  only,  and 
it  characterizes  judicial  and  executive  in- 
quiry of  aides  as  only  a  "hypothetical 
hindrance"  to  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  both  proper  and  necessary  that 
the  Senate  appear  as  amicus  curiae  be- 
fore the  Court  to  insure  that  the  Depart- 
ment's narrow  view  of  legislative  privl- 
ilege  and  separation  of  powers  does  not 
prevail.  It  is  imreasonable  to  impose  upon 
one  Senator  the  obligation  to  represent 
the  constitutional  rights  of  every  indi- 
vidual Senator  and  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  his  own  interest  as  a  party  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  More  importantly,  the 
Senate  itself  has  an  independent  obliga- 
tion to  defend  its  constitutional  rights 
and  prerogatives,  and  should  not  stand 
idle  while  they  are  being  determined  by 
the  individual  parties  in  the  case.  Only 
the  Senate  speaking  as  a  whole,  through 
delegated  agents,  can  speak  with  suffi- 
cient credibility  and  persuasion  to  con- 
vince the  Supreme  Court  not  to  invade 
the  independence  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress. 

The  adoption  of  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  appearance  of  Representatives  of 
the  Senate  as  amicus  curiae  in  this  case 
is  in  no  way  a  judgment  on  the  propriety 
of  Senator  Gravel's  actions  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
The  brief  would  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
the  Senate's  own  responsibility,  not  the 
Supreme  Court's  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's, to  enforce  the  rules  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Senate.  What  is  involved  is 
the  power  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  to  intrude  into  a  province 
which  under  the  Constitution  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  Senate. 

Ample  precedents  exist  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Senate  as  amicus  curiae  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  at  least  four  in- 
stances in  the  past  40  years  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  appeared  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  amicus  curiae. 


HISTOBT   OF  THE  CASE 

This  case  arises  from  a  series  of  events 
originating  with  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  on  Jime  29,  1971,  when  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
MncE  Gravel,  read  into  the  subcommit- 
tee's record  "The  Pentagon  Papers."  Sub- 
sequently. Senator  Gravel  arranged  for 
the  verbatim  publication  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's record  by  the  Beacon  Press,  a 
nonprofit  publishing  division  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Universalist  Association. 

DISTRICT  COtJRT 

In  August  Of  1971,  a  Federal  grand  jury 
sitting  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  investigat- 
ing the  release  of  "The  Pentagon  Papers" 
to  the  press,  subpenaed  Dr.  Leonard 
Rodberg,  an  aide  of  Senator  Gravel,  and 
several  persons  associated  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  Press 
and  the  Beacon  Press. 

The  district  court  pei-mitted  Gravel  to 
intervene  to  argue  fhat  his  own  privilege 
imder  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  clause  of 
article  I,  section  6  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  asking  a  Senator's  personal 
aide  about  a  Senator's  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  official  legislative  duties. 

The  Department  of  Justice  argued  that 
it  could  subpena  Senator  Gravel  to  ask 
how  he  got  the  documents  and,  therefore, 
it  could  just  as  well  subpena  the  Sen- 
ator's personal  assistant.  The  Court  re- 
jected this  argument  and  prohibited  the 
grand  jury  from  questioning  any  witness 
about  the  Senator's  conduct  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  subcommittee  meeting.  It 
protected  Dr.  Rodberg  from  questioning 
about  his  own  conduct  subsequent  to  his 
employment  as  the  Senator's  aide  to  the 
extent  that  such  conduct  was  imder  the 
Senator's  direction  and  connected  with 
the  subcommittee's  meeting. 

COURT   OF  APPEALS 

Both  Senator  Gravel  and  the  Govern- 
ment appealed  this  ruling.  The  court  of 
appeals  held  that,  for  what  he  says  or 
does  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  before 
the  subcommittee,  a  Senator  is  protected 
by  the  clause  from  the  grand  jury  in- 
quiry. It  stated  that  this  protection  ex- 
tends to  written  reports  of  committee 
proceedings  addressed  to  Congress.  It 
also  determined  that  the  "speech  or  de- 
bate" clause  bars  a  grand  jury  inquiry 
into  how  a  Senator  obtained  information 
for  use  in  a  congressional  proceeding. 

The  court  based  its  decision  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  clause  which,  it  said,  was 
designed  to  protect  legislators  from  in- 
timidation, harassment,  and  embarrass- 
ment with  the  electorate,  all  of  which 
may  be  achieved  short  of  a  criminal  or 
civil  judgment.  However,  the  court  held 
that  the  clause  does  not  cover  private 
publication  after  legislative  speeches.  It 
then  proceeded  to  recognize  a  common 
law  privilege  which  does  protect  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  questioning  about 
publication. 

The  court  of  appeals  considered  to 
which  other  persons,  if  any,  the  Sena- 
tor's constitutional  or  common  law  im- 
munity might  extend.  Concluding  that  it 
is  not  only  "accepted  practice"  but  Indis- 
pensable for  a  legislator  to  have  personal 


aides  in  whom  he  reposes  total  confi- 
dence, the  court  held  that  an  aide  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  same  immunity  as  the  Sen- 
ator and  cannot  be  subpenaed.  However, 
the  court  of  appeals  agreed  with  the  dis- 
trict court's  refusal  to  protect  from  grand 
jury  inquiry  those  persons  associated 
with  the  Beacon  Press  and  the  MIT  Press 
as  to  their  conduct,  including  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Senator  or  his  aides. 

ISSUES   BEFORE   THE   St'PRrME   COTRT 

In  its  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Justice  Department  ha.-^  directly 
challenged  the  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  that  immunity  given  to  a  Sena- 
tor by  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  clau5e  ex- 
tends to  Senators'  aides  where  those 
aides  are  acting  in  accordance  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  Senators.  Among 
the  issues  before  the  Court  are: 

First.  Does  tlie  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  bar  a  grand  jur>-  from  questioning 
aides  of  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
persons  about  matters  that  involve  ac- 
tivities of  Members  of  Congress  which 
are  protected  by  Speech  or  Debate? 

Second.  Does  a  Member  of  Congress 
have  a  constitutional  right  not  to  have 
his  aid  testify  before  a  grand  jurv  con- 
cerning material  which  the  Senator  u.'<ed 
in  a  subcommittee  hearing? 

Tliird.  Does  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Senator  to  inform  his 
constituents  and  colleagues  about  the 
workings  of  Government  require  that  his 
publishing  an  official  public  record  of  a 
subcommittee,  of  which  he  i.<  chairman. 
be  accorded  protection  as  legislative  ac- 
tivity under  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause? 

The  Court's  decision  is  important  to 
the  Senate  because — 

First.  A  determination  of  what  activ- 
ity is  protected  by  Speech  or  Debate  will 
affect  the  independence  and  the  capacitv 
of  the  legislative  brr.nch  to  perform  its 
constitutional  duties. 

Second.  A  decision  cs  to  what  extent 
and  under  what  circumstances  a  Sena- 
tor's aides  come  within  the  protection  of 
the  clause  likewise  will  affect  the  abilitv 
of  individual  Senators  and  tlie  body  as 
a  whole  to  discharge  its  duties. 

Third.  Finally,  and  more  generally,  a 
definitive  ruling  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  Constitution  shields  the  legislative 
branch  from  accountability  to  the  other 
two  branches  of  Goverrunent  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  will  directly  af- 
fect the  vitality  of  the  Constitutions 
provisions  for  separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Ervin  and  myself,  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  a.'^k  unanimoiis 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  object. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution goes  over,  luider  the  rule 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr,  President.  I  .-should 
explain  the  position 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  noted  the  objection  was  made. 

Mr.  SAXBE,  I  am  explaining  my  ob- 
jection and  I  believe  I  reserved  the  right. 


891 

Ml.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imar  imous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equa^y  divided. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
tion? 

ERVIN.  I  object. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent    that    the    distin- 
guisJjed  Senator  from  Ohio  may  be  al- 
to explain  his  objection. 
ERVIN.  I  object  to  this  time  being 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
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Th=  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objec  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ths  Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr,  President,  the  ml- 
norit ,'  Is  well  aware  of  the  challenges  to 
the  c  ignity  of  the  Senate  and  its  neces- 
sary immunities,  having  to  do  with  the 
freedom  of  Members  of  this  body,  as  set 
ii  the  Constitution  and  by  court  de- 
as  well  as  by  accepted  practice  of 
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ever,  this  resolution  contains  sev- 
ems  which  we  do  not  believe  should 
included.  We  do  not  believe  that  tax- 
money  should  be  expended  for 
p  irpose  of  perfecting  an  appeal.  We 
f  jel  the  intent  expressed  in  this  res- 
olutlcin  goes  beyond  what  would  be  nec- 
to  set  forth  a  proper  brief  for  the 
■ — and  I  speak  specifically  In  re- 
;o  the  actions  of  the  Senator  from 
for  alleged  misconduct — because 
could  be  involved  here  would  be 
for  his  legal  expenses  and  pos- 
the  tremendous  printing  expense 
came  out  of  the  alleged  miscon- 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
SAXBE.  I  yield. 

MANSFIELD.  Any  funds  appro- 
would  be  used  only  from  here 
;  and  would  not  have  a  backward 


SAXBE.  As  I  recall,  there  Is  se- 
luestlon  involved  in  both  cases  as 
is  going  to  pay  the  printing  ex- 
which  is  alleged  to  be  a  charge 
t  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Senate. 

our  interests  are  somewhat  dif- 

therefore.  and  we  do  not  want  to 

Into  any  kind   of  a  brief  which 

clothe  these  questionable  acts  and 

e  results  with  the  dignity  and  the 

of  the  Senate. 
BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
,  may   we  have  order  In   the 
so  we  may  hear  the  Senator  from 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 

1  suspend  while  the  Senate  comes 

.  Senators  will  refrain  from  hold- 

cdnversations  on  the  floor  of  the 


PROGRAM  CONTINUED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  are  through  with  the  pending  busi- 
ness it  is  the  intention  to  move  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  2956,  a  bill  to  make 
rules  governing  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Congress.  I  do  this, 
because  I  was  requested  to  give  3  days 
notice. 


Senator  may  proceed. 
3AXBE.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
minority  Members,  feel  we  can 
properly  come  in  as  amicus  curiae  in  this 
case  a^id  present  a  comprehensive  and 
brief,      recognizing,     of 
that    the   majority,    with   their 
:an  make  their  appeal  an  action 
of  the  entire  Senate,  If  they 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarj-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  know  to  whose  time  this  is  being 
charged? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  of  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  applies  to  all  of  this 
colloquy? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  moment  of  ex- 
planation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  all  to 
know  that  some  of  us  who  have  been 
pushing  for  the  equal  rights  amendment 
for  some  years  now  have  done  all  we 
possibly  can  to  try  to  see  that  this  debate 
Is  continuous  and  contiguous  until 
finally  voted  on  up  and  down 

But,  because  of  certain  tactics  which 
I  think  can  only  be  called  dilatory,  we 
find  oui-selves  in  a  position  that  is  going 
to  waste  the  Senate's  time.  So  we  are 
putting  off  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant amendment  again  until  the  first  of 
next  week.  I  regret  it  deeply,  but  I  for 
one  am  determined  to  continue  the  bat- 
tle until  we  get  the  vote. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Iowa  for 
permitting  me  to  interrupt. 


DRUG  ABUSE  OFFICE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  <S.  2097 1  to  establish 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the  re- 
soiu-ces  of  the  Nation  against  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  ,}:es- 
ent  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hughes  K  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

•  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  15,  1972,  at 
pages  8471-8477.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 


nois I  Mr.  Percy)  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
with  the  understanding  that,  upon  being 
reported  by  that  committee,  it  would  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Thus  S.  2097  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  December  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  combined  efforts  of  both 
committees. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
close  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
members  of  Senator  Muskie's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Senator  Ribicoff's  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics, 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  members 
of  these  subcommittees  were  in  close 
touch  throughout,  as  were  their  staffs, 
and  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  bill 
before  us  today  reflects  their  dedication 
to  the  battle  to  overcome  this  tragic  na- 
tional problem. 

In  essence,  the  bill  provides  a  legisla- 
tive foimdation  for  the  Special  Action 
Office  on  Drug  Abuse  which  is  now  oper- 
ating  imder  the  President's  Executive 
order  of  last  simimer.  It  provides  for  the 
development  of  a  national  strategy  for 
all  drug  abuse  programs,  creates  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  within 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
to  come  into  existence  6  months  before 
the  phaseout  of  the  Special  Action  Office, 
and  it  authorizes  substantial  Federsd  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  drug  education, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  this  bill  will  enable  the  Nation  to 
begin  to  meet  the  challenge  of  one  of  the 
worst  epidemics  ever  to  strike  a  society. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  this 
epidemic  is  not  receding  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts  thus  far.  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  still  advancing.  Two  years  ago  official 
estimates  placed  the  number  of  heroin 
addicts  in  this  country  at  approximately 
315,000.  In  testimony  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Drug  Abuse  in  the  Military 
Services  earlier  this  month,  Mr.  John 
Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  reported 
that  a  recent  study  now  estimates  the 
niunber  to  be  at  least  560.000, 1  was  con- 
vinced that  the  earlier  estimate  was  too 
low,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  new  figure 
is  also  too  low,  even  though  improved 
statistical  techniques  may  account  for  a 
portion  of  the  increase.  There  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  the  actual  number 
of  addicted  persons  has  risen  enormous- 
ly, and  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  problem  believes  that  we  have  even 
begim  to  win  the  battle. 

Diulng  this  past  year  the  American 
people  have  become  justifiably  alarmed 
over  the  reports  of  widespread  drug  abuse 
among  our  mihtary  personnel.  Heroin 
is  cheap  and  readily  available  in  Viet- 
nam. The  pressures  and  boredom  of  a 
miserable  war  in  a  strange  and  hostile 
environment  have  tempted  all  too  many 
of  our  yoimg  men  into  dangerous  experi- 
mentation with  heroin  and  other  drugs. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  terrible  costs  of 
our  prolonged  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Last  summer  the  military  services 
mounted  a  vigorous  program  for  Identi-  " 
fying  and  then  treating  drug  abusers. 
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However,  the  treatment  effort  has  not  yet 
reached  significant  levels  of  success,  and 
many  young  men  are  being  returned  to 
civilian  life  after  treatment  which  is  ad- 
mittedly too  brief  to  overcome  addiction. 
They  are  carrying  a  highly  contagious 
disease  into  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  must  be  given 
additional  authority  and  resources  to 
help  these  yoimg  men.  But  equally  im- 
portant, we  must  pass  this  bill  m  order  to 
provide  the  strong  policy  direction  and 
substantial  financial  help  required  to 
make  preventive  and  treatment  services 
available  in  every  community  where  drug 
abuse  problems  exist.  Without  com- 
mimity-based  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  effective  coordination 
among  all  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  agencies  concerned,  the 
epidemic  will  continue  to  spread.  This 
bill,  if  fully  funded,  will  demonstrate  the 
concern  and  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  and  their  Government 
to  end  the  human  despair  and  degrada- 
tion, and  the  social  costs  in  poverty  and 
crime,  which  are  the  terrible  price  of 
this  national  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  there  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
discussion  of  some  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  S.  2097.  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  approved  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, a  table  showing  the  Senate,  House, 
and  conference  committee  action  on  the 
funds  authorized  in  the  bill,  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee 
of  conference,  and  the  statements  of  my 
colleagues  who  were  unable  to  be  present 
here  today  but  who  have  maintained  a 
continuing  Interest  and  have  made  vital 
contributions  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  taking 
action  today  on  the  conference  report  ac- 
companying S.  2097,  which  I  introduced 
last  Jime  18  in  the  Senate,  we  will  have 
come  a  long  way  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Senate  approved  S.  2097  on  De- 
cember 2  by  a  92-to-O  vote.  Nothing 
could  have  pleased  me  more,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, who  asked  that,  in  view  of  the  epi- 
demic ravages  of  narcotic  use  in  this 
coimtry,  we  in  the  Congress  take  every 
step  possible  to  expedite  passage  of  his 
proposal  for  creating  a  White  House  of- 
fice to  coordinate  the  Nation's  resources 
in  an  all-out  effort  against  the  scourge 
of  drug  abuse. 

The  unanimous  Senate  vote,  taken  to- 
gether with  a  House  vote  of  380  to  0  on 
February  3  of  this  year  and  yesterday's 
House  action  approving  the  conference 
report  by  366  to  0  margin,  confirms  that 
there  is  not  even  a  scintilla  of  opposition 
to  the  clear  need  to  revamp  the  Federal 
drug  effort  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
narcotics  abuse  in  this  Nation  and  assist- 
ing its  victims  to  lead  more  meaningful 
lives  outside  of  the  oppression  of  addic- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  why  we  need  this  legis- 
lation should,  by  now,  be  abundantly 
clear.  The  Federal  effort  to  dat«  has  gone 
off  helter-skelter  on  the  road  to  no- 
where— almost  as  if  no  one  cared  very 
much  where.  That  is  clearly  less  the  fault 
of  the  individuals  involved  in  running  the 
programs,  whose  dedication  is  beyond 


question.  But  the  fault  lies  in  a  lack  of 
direction.  Too  many  programs  going  off 
every  which  way  without  clear  purpose. 
The  end  result  is  chaos. 

The  current  disarray  of  the  Federal 
antidrug  effort  calls  to  mind  an  inter- 
change between  Lewis  Carroll's  memo- 
rable Cheshire  Cat  and  an  inquisitive 
Alice: 

"Would  you  tell  me  please,  which  way 
I  ought  to  go  from  here?" 

"That  depends  a  good  deal  on  where 
you  want  to  get  to,"  said  the  Cat. 

"I  don't  care  much  where — "  said  Alice. 

"Then  it  doesn't  matter  which  way  you 
go,"  said  the  Cat. 

"So  long  as  I  get  somewhere,"  Alice 
added  as  an  explanation. 

"Oh,  you're  sure  to  do  that."  said  the 
Cat,  "if  you  only  walk  long  enough." 

Perhaps  that  is  just  the  trouble.  In  the 
face  of  a  perverse  and  snowballing  epi- 
demic resulting  in  560,000  heroin  addicts 
in  this  countrj',  we  have  been  proceeding 
at  a  snail-paced  gait,  and,  sad  to  say, 
there  is  a  real  question  in  my  mind 
whether  we  have  even  been  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Federal  Government,  until  re- 
cently, has  not  organized  for  a  concerted 
drive  against  the  factors  which  nurture 
the  wholesale  demand  for  drugs  that 
gnaws  at  our  society.  Efforts  to  reduce 
drug  demand  have  been  appended,  al- 
most as  an  afterthought,  to  programs 
aimed  at  mental  illness,  poverty,  and 
crime.  Accordingly,  the  focus  of  these  ef- 
forts has  been  clouded.  We  have  exam- 
ined use  factors  within  particularly  sub- 
ciUtures  or  geographic  areas,  but  have 
not  addressed  ourselves  to  the  pervasive 
conditions  in  our  society  'as  a  whole 
which  give  rise  to  what  has  become  a 
nationwide  demand — and  for  that  reason 
a  national  tragedy. 

For  example,  only  residents  of  specific 
inner-city  areas  qualify  for  model  cities- 
funded  drug  treatment  programs;  only 
individuals  with  poverty-level  incomes 
are  eligible  for  education  and  treatment 
programs  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Middle-class  com- 
munities or  communities  which  suffer 
from  nonopiate  drug  abuse  problems  fre- 
quently find  themselves  without  any 
prospect  of  Federal  assistance. 

State  and  local  authorities  all  too  often 
are  at  a  loss  as  to  which  Federal  agency 
to  turn  to  for  needed  help.  Resources  for 
drug  control  efforts  are  inefficiently 
channeled  in  the  absence  of  central  di- 
rection. How  much  of  the  duplicative 
projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  might  have  been 
avoided?  How  much  needed  research  has 
gone  unexplored? 

Finally,  programs  of  training,  rehabili- 
tation, research,  education,  treatment, 
and  prevention  are  commonly  subordi- 
nated to  primary  agency  mandates  in 
terms  of  management  direction,  place- 
ment of  high  caliber  personnel,  and 
funding. 

Establishment  of  one  single  office  at 
the  highest  level  of  Government,  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  the  nightmare  of 
Federal  programs  and  approaches  to  the 
drug  problem  will  insure  that  coimtless 
Federal  agencies  are  no  longer  working 


at  cross  purposes— that  treatment,  pre- 
vention, and  law  enforcement  efforts  will 
be  conducted  in  the  proper  balance  un- 
der a  comprehensive  program.  The 
genesis  of  this  idea  is  to  be  found  in 
President  Nixon's  June  17.  1971,  com- 
prehensive message  on  drug  abuse,  in 
which  he  said: 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
despite  our  very  limited  success  In  meeting 
It,  and  despite  the  common  recognition  ol 
both  circum-stances.  we  nevertheless  have 
thus  far  failed  to  develop  a  concerted  effort 
to  find  a  better  solution  to  this  Increasingly 
grave  threat.  At  present,  there  are  nine  Fed- 
eral agencies  Involved  in  one  fashion  or 
another  with  the  problem  of  drup  addic- 
tion. There  are  anti-drug  abuse  effr,rts  in 
Federal  programs  ranging  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  highway  safety.  In  thl.s 
manner  our  eflorts  have  been  fragment,ed 
through  competing  priorities,  lack  of  com- 
munication, multiple  authority,  and  limited 
and  dispersed  resources  The  magnitude  and 
the  severity  of  the  present  threat  will  no 
longer  permit  this  piecemeal  ar.d  bureau- 
cratlcally-dlspersed  effort  at  drug  control.  If 
we  cannot  destroy  the  drug  menace  In  Amer- 
ica, then  It  will  surely  In  time  destroy  us. 

Accordingly,  S.  2097.  of  which  I  am  the 
principal  spomor.  statutorily  authori7es 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abu'^e 
Prevention,  presently  directed  by  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  Jaffe  pur.^uant  to  an  Execu- 
tive order,  to  function  through  June  30, 
1975,  to  coordinate  the  national  effort 
against  drug  abuse  and  to  concentrate 
the  resources  of  the  Nation  toward  that 
purpose.  The  legislation  also  prondes  for 
the  development,  for  the  first  time,  of  a 
comprehensive,  coordinat-ed,  lon:'-term 
national  strategy  for  all  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities  conducted,  spon- 
sored, or  supported  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Finally,  provision  is  made  for  a  major 
commitment  of  new  grant-in-aid  funds 
to  the  States  for  program  planning  and 
to  localities  as  special  or  emergency  cir- 
cimistances  require. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  an  is- 
sue as  potentially  volatile  and  critical  as 
drug  abuse — an  issue  which  raises  sensi- 
tive concerns  Involving  the  relationship 
of  law  enforcement  to  treatment  for  de- 
pendency— has  not  been  sacrificed  to 
narrow  political  gain  in  the  face  of  the 
upcoming  national  elections.  Principal 
supporters  of  the  bill  include  Senator 
Harold  Hughes,  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Senator  John 
McClellan,  Senator  Edmund  Mu.';kie. 
and  Senator  Edward  Gurney  Pifty-one 
additional  Senators  from  both  major 
parties  and  from  each  end  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  have  joined  as  caspon^or.'^. 
The  measure  was  worked  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Nixon  administration  and 
has  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  the 
President. 

The  measure  that  was  ori(nna;iy  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  while  differin;:  from 
the  Senate  bill  In  several  respect-s.  pro- 
vides an  excellent  basis  for  conference 
action.  As  such.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  ex- 
pertise and  unabated  energy  of  Concres.s- 
man  Paul  Rogers  of  Florida,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

As  with  the  respective  Senate  commit- 
tees  Involved.    Chairman   Rogers'   sub- 
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CO  mnittee  hdd  numerous  days  of  hear- 
ings and  journeyed  far  and  wide  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  drug  problem 
an  1  what  most  needs  to  be  done  to  coun- 
ter act  it.  I  think  it  more  than  coinciden- 
tal that  in  essence  our  analyses  of  the 
problem  and  the  legislative  formulas  we 
ha,e  arrived  at  to  address  the  problem 
were  markedly  similar. 

As  many  Members  of  this  body  have 
wr  tten  to  me,  we  are  all  Indebted  to  the 
mi  lority  counsel  of  the  Government  Op- 
er£  tlon  Executive  Reorganization  Sub- 
coiamittee.  Mr.  Stuart  Statler,  for  his 
great  technical  skill,  remarkable  diplo- 
macy, and  tenacious  determination  that 
heijped  so  greatly  in  facilitating  passage 
his  vital  legislation. 
The  Special  Action  Office  will  provide 
qrall  planning  and  policy,  and  estab- 
objectlves  and  priorities  for  Federal 
abuse  programs  and  activities  deal- 
with  education,  the  preparation  of 
materials,  training,  treat- 
rehabilitation,  and  research,  in- 
cluding such  programs  and  activities  in 
Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  Justice,  Labor,  Agriculture, 
ense.  and  State,  and  In  the  Offico'^f 
qnoinic  Opportunity,  the  Veterans''?(d- 
and     the     Civil     Service 
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Examples  of  legislation  and  programs 
;  come  within  the  policy  and  plan- 
purview  of  the  Director  include — 
are  not  limited  to — the  following: 

)  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 

966   including   treatment   and   aftercare 

or  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 

th  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  De- 

of  Justice; 

)  part  D  and  part  E  (to  the  extent  such 

pertain   to  drug  abuse  i    of  the  Com- 

ty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  including 

:ment,     rehabilitation,     and     education 

administered   by   the   National   In- 

\  .te  of  Mental  Health, 

title   I    of   the    Comprehensive    Drug 

Prevention  and  Control  Act  of   1970 

treatment,     rehabilitation,     and 

projects   authorized   by   the   Sec- 

of   Health.   Education,   and   Welfare; 

)   section  502(a)(1)   of  the  Oomprehen- 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 

,  to  the  extent  It  pertains  to  public 

programs  not   involving   law  en- 

iment   within   the   Bureau   of  Narcotics 

Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  Department  of 
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I  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970 
nlstered  by  the  O£ao«  of  Education  of 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


elf  ire 
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section  222(a)(9)  of  the  Economic 
unity  Act  of  1964  and  all  other  pro- 
islofcs  of  that  Act,  to  the  extent  they  per- 
to  drug  abuse,  including  community 
tr«atknent  and  rehabilitation  projects,  ad- 
mlnl  itered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunl  y 


secUon    306(a)(2)    of   the    Omnibus 

Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 

extent  that  It  penalns  to  drug  abuse, 

Inclifllng  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  edu- 

projecta  aUmlndstered  by  the  Law  En- 

Asslstance  Administration  of  the 

of  J\istlce; 

the  Manpower  Development  and  Traln- 

:t  of  1962,  to  the  extent  It  pertains  to 

abuse,  including  rehabilitation  projects 

Istered  by  the  Department  of  Labor; 

the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  the 

It  pertains  to  drug  abuse,  including 

,  research,  and  training  programs  ad- 

ered    by    the   Department    of   Health 

Education,  and  Welfare- 
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(10)  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
the  extent  such  Utie  pertains  to  drug  abuse, 
Including  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices conducted  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; and 

(11)  grant  programs  authorized  by  the 
conference  substitute. 

With  respect  to  all  of  these,  and  other 
drug  abuse  programs  and  activities,  the 
Director  may  modify  budget  requests; 
renew  program  plans  and  make  appro- 
priations available  for  their  implementa- 
tion; require  the  submission  of  informa- 
tion and  reports;  evaluate  program  per- 
formance and  results;  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of,  and  review  regulations,  cri- 
teria, gtiidelines,  requirements,  standards, 
and  procedures;  and  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  changes  in  management, 
organization,  personnel,  and  standards. 
The  Director  may  also  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  concerning 
law  enforcement  and  international  as- 
pects of  Federal  drug  abuse  programs, 
and  he  shall  consult  with  and  be  con- 
sulted by  all  responsible  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  with  respect  to  their 
policies,  priorities,  and  objectives.  Upon 
determimng  that  the  operation  of  anv 
Federal  drug  abuse  program  or  activity 
impairs  the  effectiveness  of  any  other 
Federal  drug  abuse  program  or  activity, 
the  Director  may  formally  notify  the 
President  of  such  a  problem  for  his  res- 
olution. 

In  addition,  by  the  t^rms  of  the  bill  the 
Director  will — 

Develop  or  support  the  development  of 
promising  new  approaches,  demonstra- 
tion projects,  techniques,  and  methods 
for  combating  drug  abuse  through  use 
of  a  special  fund  of  $40  million  yearly; 

Conduct  on-site  management  oversight 
reviews  of  agency  programs  and  activi- 
ties; in  connection  with  SAO's  funding 
authority  responsibilities; 

Consult  with  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  scheduling  of  drugs  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970;  other  responsible  of- 
ficials on  the  cla.ssification  of  drugs  in 
connection  with  international  agree- 
ments and  schedules;  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
investigational  new  drug— INI>— and  ap- 
proved new  drug  authority— NDA— 
status  of  drugs  which  may  be  beneficial 
in  the  treatment  of  drug  abuse; 

Advise  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
policies  and  procedures  for  control  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  among  Federal 
employees— v.1th  exception.?  noted  in 
list«d  security  areas— treating  drug  de- 
pendent persons  the  .-,ame  as  ether  per- 
sons with  serious  health  problems;  and 
promote  employee  programs  in  State  and 
local  governments  and  in  private  in- 
dustry; 

Coordinate  or  assure  coordination  of 
Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
with  such  functions  of  State  and  local 
governments; 

Provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  individ- 
uals seeking  drug  abuse  information  and 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government; 

Provide  technical  assistance — Includ- 
ing advice  and  consultation  relating  to 
local  programs,  technical  and  profes- 
sional   assistance    and.    where    deemed 


necessary,  use  of  task  forces  of  public  of- 
ficials or  other  persons  assigned  to  work 
wuh  State  and  local  governments— to 
analyze  and  identify  State  and  local  drug 
abuse  problems  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  programs  to  meet  the 
problems  so  identified ; 

Convene  conferences  of  State.  local 
and  Federal  ofBcials,  and  other  persons' 
Draft  and  make  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  model  legislation  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities; 

Promote  the  promulgation  of  uniform 
criteria,  procedures,  and  forms  of  grant 
or  contract  applications  for  drug  abuse 
control  and  treatment  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  organizations,  institutions 
and  individuals; 

Supervise  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  training  programs  relating  to 
prevention  of  drug  abuse,  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  National  Drug  Abuse  Training 
Center  to  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  Director's  powers- 
appropriation  authorizations  are  set  at 
$1  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  $3  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $6  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975;  and 

Represent  the  U.S.  Government,  at 
the  President's  discretion,  in  drug  abuse 
discussions  and  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments  and  before  international 
organizations. 

As  noted,  S.  2097.  also  provides  for  the 
development  by  a  Strategy  Council  and 
promulgation  by  the  President  of  an  in- 
tegrated, long-term  national  strategy  for 
all  drug  abuse  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Members  of 
the  Strategy  Council  will  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Special  Action  Office,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  State,  and  Defense,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  strategy  is  to  contain  an  analysis 
of  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of 
the  drug  abuse  problem,  including  an 
examination  of  the  interactions  of  vari- 
ous approaches  and  modalities  in  solving 
the  problem.  The  strategy  will  include 
a  comprehensive  Federal  plan  specifying 
objectives,  and  how  all  available  drug 
abuse  resources,  funds,  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  facinties  authorized  under  rele- 
vant Federal  law  should  be  used.  It  will 
also  involve  an  analysis  of  the  programs 
conducted,  results  achieved,  and  prob- 
lems encountered  by  all  Federal  agencies 
involved. 

The  Council  should  prove  especially 
helpful  in  areas  where  treatment  pro- 
grams impact  upon  programs  involving 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  drug 
offenses  and  the  detection  and  suppres- 
sion of  illicit  drug  supplies.  Traditionally, 
each  of  these  areas  has  been  separately 
dealt  with  and  often  considered  the  pri- 
vate domain  of  the  officials  responsible 
for  carrying  out  congresslonally  man- 
dated programs.  But  the  time  has  come 
for  the  doctors  to  start  talking  to  the 
cops.  Issues  of  mutual  Interest  must  be 
mutually  worked  out,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both,  if  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  is 
to  be  resolved. 
I  anticipate,  therefore,  that  the  Coun- 
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cU  will  concern  itself  with  such  critical 
issues  as  the  use  of  agents  on  college 
campuses;  the  efficacy  of  controlled 
maintenance  on  addictive  drugs  in  re- 
ducing crime,  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing epidemiologic  data,  even  at  the  risk 
of  compromising  arrests,  relating  to 
user  and  pusher  patterns  in  copping 
areas;  the  relationship  between  law  en- 
forcement efforts  aimed  at  cutting  off 
marihuana  supplies  and  the  movement 
upward  to  hard  drug  usage;  and  wheth- 
er, in  the  first  instance,  our  society, 
through  its  laws,  wil/continue  to  regard 
drug-dependent  perAjns  as  criminals  to 
be  imprisoned,  or  as  individuals  suffering 
an  illness  who  desperately  need  to  be 
treated. 

The  council  is  authorized  to  engage  in 
the  planning  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives 9f  the  strategy;  to  require  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  submit  such 
information  and  reports  as  any  member 
of  the  council  may  request ;  and  to  eval- 
uate the  performance  and  results  at- 
tained by  all  Federal  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

The  strategy  will  be  reviewed,  updated, 
and  its  implementation  assessed  by  those 
participating  in  its  development  on  an 
annual  basis. 

S.  2097  originally  provided  that  vet- 
erans would  receive  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  for  drug  depend- 
ency irrespective  of  the  nature  of  their 
discharge,  the  service  connection  of  their 
drug  dependency,  or  of  any  other  lim- 
itation in  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Services  to  veterans  would  have  included 
inpatient  treatment,  psychiatric  care, 
counseling,  vocational  training,  or  other 
rehabilitative  services,  and  the  funding, 
setting  up,  or  operation  of  residential 
halfway  houses.  Legislation  dealing  with 
this  subject  has  passed  the  House,  and 
is  presently  under  active  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

The  conferees  were  of  the  unanimous 
and  firm  conviction  that  a  provision  such 
as  was  contained  in  the  original  Senate 
bill  was  imperative  if  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully treat  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
among  returning  veterans.  Because  of 
jurisdictional  objections  raised  by  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  how- 
ever, we  very  reluctantly  agreed  to  delete 
this  provision  on  the  assumption  that 
separate  legislation  of  a  comprehensive 
nature  will  shortly  be  taken  up  by  the 
Congress.  The  matter  is  of  the  highest 
priority  and  Senator  Hughes  has  assured 
me  and  the  other  conferees  that  he  will 
be  working  very  closely  in  the  days  ahead 
with  Senator  Cranston  whose  bill  to  ac- 
complish these  same  purposes,  S.  2108. 
is  awaiting  committee  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  outstanding  efforts 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator 
Harold  Hughes  and  Senator  Jacob  Jav- 
iTs.  S.  2097  provides  for  a  large-scale 
commitment  of  new  Federal  funds  total- 
ing about  $800  million  over  3  years  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare pursuant  to  the  policy  guidelines  of 
the  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  The  pro- 
gram has  four  facets: 

First.  A  formula  grant  program  to  aid 
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States  in  planning,  establishing,  main- 
taining, coordinating,  and  evaluating 
projects  for  the  development  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. Appropriated  funds  would  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  which  would  take  account  of  the 
State's  population,  financial  need,  and 
need  for  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. Amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated are:  $15  mllhon  for  fiscal  1972- 
$30  million  for  fiscal  1973 ;  $40  million  for 
fiscal  1974;  and  $45  million  for  fiscal 
1975. 

Second.  A  special  emphasis  grant  pro- 
gram authorizing  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  and  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, institutions,  and  individuals 
for  projects  of  special  significance.  Ac- 
tivities might  include  training  seminars 
and  educational  programs  for  employees 
in  the  private  and  pubhc  sectors:  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counseling,  educa- 
tion, and  services  for  persons  in  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  within 
State  and  local  criminal  justice  systems; 
multidisciplinary  groups  to  analyze  drug 
problems  in  specific  areas  and  propose 
and  implement  solutions  to  such  prob- 
lems; research  grants  to  discover,  de- 
velop, or  improve  substances  or  tech- 
niques for  using  substances  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse; 
and  model  and  experimental  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  programs. 
Amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
are:  $25  million  for  fiscal  1972;  $65  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1973;  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1974;  and  $160  million  for  fiscal  1975. 

Third.  A  program  whereby  applica- 
tions for  staffing  grants  for  community 
mental  health  centers  contain  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretar>'  that 
the  center  will  provide  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  where 
needed  and  will  assist  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  provision  of  such  pro- 
grams. Appropriations  of  $60  million  for 
fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975  are  au- 
thorized to  enable  community  mental 
health  centers  to  meet  this  requirement. 
Fourth.  A  proRi-am  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  drug  abuse  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  in  facilities 
of  the  Pubhc  Health  Service  to  serve  per- 
sons residing  in  the  areas  served  bv  such 
facilities;  and  providing  for  the  use  of 
Pubhc  Health  Service  facilities  for  drug 
abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  servicemen  and  veterans.  Ap- 
propriations of  $25  million  for  fiscal  vear 
1973  and  $75  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1974 
are  authorized. 

Lastly,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the 
programs  above  referred  to  should 
where  appropriate,  be  phased  into  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Drug  Abuse— •within 
the  National  Irostitute  of  Mental  Health 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare— to  be  estabhshed  effective 
January  1,  1975,  or  6  months  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

In  sum.  the  accelerating  rate  of  drug 
abuse  signals  an  imminent  threat  to  the 
Nation's  health  and  welfare,  necessitat- 
ing an  immediate  and  effective  Federal 
response  encompassing  both  effective  law 
enforcement  against  illicit  drug  traffick- 
ing and  effective  programs  to  treat  and 


rehabilitate  those  who  become  drug  de- 
pendent. By  providing  for  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  and  by  establishing  an  of- 
fice directly  under  and  reporting  to  the 
President  with  direct  responsibihty  lor 
all  Federal  programs  of  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment.  S.  2097  wall  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  the  orgamza- 
tional  impediments  to  an  effective  ap- 
proach. 

Within  that  context,  we  can  proceed  to 
quarantine  the  parasitic  dependency  on 
hard  drugs  that  is  afflicting  our  cities  and 
our  suburban  and  rural  areas,  feeding 
upon  crime,  festering  on  indivadual  and 
societal  well-being,  preying  upon  our 
youth,  ravaging  our  educational  and 
miUtary  institutions,  and  inflicting  irre- 
parable pain  and  hardship  uixjn  families 
and  commuiuties  across  the  countrv-. 

The  approach  the  President  and  bon- 
gre.ss  have  taken  through  tins  legisla- 
tion posits  extradordinar>'  authontv  and 
resources  in  a  position  to  do  the  most 
good  for  the  great  number  of  our  citizens 
urgently  in  need  of  it.  As  impossible  as 
the  task  may  be,  we  have  made  a  land- 
mark beginning. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  tlie 
pnonty  .-attention  the  Congress  and  the 
President  now  place  on  the  problem 
through  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972,  we  will  be  able 
to  better  comprehend  the  root  cau.'-es  of 
addiction  and  successfully  deal  with 
them. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  deals 
primarily  with  problems  Invoking  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  dnig  de- 
pendent persons,  we  should  keep  clearly 
in  mind  the  ongoing  effort^  that  are 
being  made  to  control  the  problem  at  its 
source.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  }X)int,  the  remarks  of  our 
ver>'  able  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  who  appeared  before  a  Wlute 
House  Conference  on  Drug  Abuse.  Febru- 
ary' 3.  1972.  The  Secretary  heads  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  created  in  the 
fall  of  1971.  Tlu-ouch  the  Serretarv's  ex- 
cellent efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  "others 
Bening  on  that  committee,  we  have  made 
Important  inroads  in  suppressing  illicit 
drug  production  and  trafficking. 

I  also  request  imanimous  consent  that 
an  "International  Narcotics  Control 
Summarj'"  prepared  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  end  of  1971  be  referenced  at  "this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Diplomatic  Strategy  and  International 

SrpPLY 

(Statement  of  Secretary  of  State 

William  P.  Rogers) 

The  rapid  growth  m  the  use  of  narcotics 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  la  high  on  the 
list  of  world  problems  with  en  urgent  need 
for  International  cooperation,  la  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  last  June  17.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  for  an  all-out  offensive 
against  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  He  pro- 
posed a  full  range  of  efforta  to  control  the 
traffic  and  dry  up  the  demand  for  drugs 
and  narcotics  at  home.  Moreover,  recoignizlng 
that  what  Is  today  a  serious  situation  In  the 
United   States   could    well    move   into   other 
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co\  ntrlea  unless  a  total  battle  Is  waged,  the 
appealed  not  only  for  more  effec- 
measures  on  the  national  front,  but  for 
vjorldwlde  cooperative  effort. 

n    effective    network    of    controls    la    re- 
1  red  for  the  full  range  of  Ullclt  drugs  and 
tics,  and  we  are  wortlng  on  all  fronts 
other  governments  to  curtail  both  their 
and    demand.    Among    the    harmful 
tjstances,   however,   the  most  forceful   In- 
terpatlonal  effort  must  be  made  to  eliminate 
t  opium,  the  source  of  the  most  dam- 
drug  of  all — heroin, 
n   L3  processed  from  morphine  base 
has  been  converted  from  opium  gum 
produced   from   p>oppy  straw.   It   has   no 
or  medical   use  In  the  United  States, 
Is  sold  here  only  for  drug  abuse.  Despite 
best  efforts  to  stop  the  Illicit  trafHc  and 
educe  the  demand,  heroin  has  become  In- 
ingly    available    and    the   demand    has 
to  new  segments  of  our  population, 
years  ago.  there  were  probably  less  than 
heroin  addicts  In  the  United  States. 
there  are  more  than  300,000,  and  the 
ber  Is  Increasing. 

an  International  goal,  our  government 
an  end  to  all  opium  production  and 
growing  of  popples.  The  development  of 
rtlve  substitutes  for  the  opium  derlva- 
partlcularly  codeine,  now  used  for  med- 
purposes  would  eliminate  any  valid  rea- 
for  opium  production.  In  the  Interim,  be- 
cause  there  are  still   Indispensable   medical 
for  opium,  and  because  production  of 
opium  needed  for  medical  purposes  Is 
imate  source  of  Income  In  some  coun- 
we  are  pressing  ahead  with  programs  to 
devdlop  synthetic  substitutes  for  opium  de- 
lves, to  assist  countries  In  their  efforts 
Illicit  production,  processing  and  traf- 
.  and  to  make  national  and  Interna- 
tional controls  more  effective. 

commenting  on  some  of  the  recent 

to  curb  the  problem,  I  should  like  to 

briefly  with  the  scope  and  the  nature  of 

opium  markets  and  supplies, 
e  total  number  of  users  and  addicts  con- 
ng  the  world's  Illicit  supply  of  opium 
its  derivatives  is  estimated  at  more  than 
million  persons.  The  largest  single  group- 
3f  users  consists  of  overseas  Chinese  In 
Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  Burma, 
and  Thailand  together  account  for 
quarters  of  a  million,  with  Burma  hav- 
the  highest  share.  There  are  also  large 
pop\  latlons  of  opium  users  In  Iran.  India. 
AfgJ  anistan.   and   Hong   Kong. 

Ml  >st  of  these  users  consume  opium  In  Us 

form  either  by  smoking  or  eating.  From 

through  India,  eating  is  generally  the 

I  form  of  use.  whereas  In  the  Far  East 

Southeas'  Asia,  smoking  is  more  com- 

The  highly-concentrated  No.  4  heroin 

by  U.S.   troops   In   South  Vlet-Nam   is 

.  whereas  the  low-heroln-content  mlx- 

In  the  United  States  is  taken  primarily 

injection. 

e  problem  of  heroin  addiction  Is  bv  no 

ts  confined  to  the  United  States.  A  niajor 

heroin   population  of  some  50,000  exists  In 

and  the  number  of  heroin  addicts  in 

rn  Europe  may  be  as  high  as  100.000. 

Ion  to  heroin  also  accounts  for  an  in- 

rea^lng    part    of    the    opium   consumed    In 

and.  Hong  Kong,  and  other  countries  In 

Sout^ieast   Asia.   Including   Vlet-Nam   where 

roads  made  by  heroin  among  U  S  troops 

inning  to  extend  to  the  native  popu- 
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OPnjM   PRODCCTNO  AREAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Tld   production  of  opium   Is  estimated 
out  2.700  tons.  As  shown  on  the  map. 
jrinclpal  opium  poppy  cultivation  and 
-producing  areas,   looking   from   west 
it.   are   Turkey.    Iran,   the    USSR,    the 
nistan-Paklstan  border  area.  India,  and 
lo-called   Golden   Triangle   area   in   the 
nortl^ern   reaches  of   Burma.   Thailand   and 
Laos 

Rcighly  one-half  of  total  opium  produc- 


n- 
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tlon  serves  legitimate  medical  needs  and 
is  under  national  and  international  con- 
trols. The  bulk  of  this  Is  produced  in  India, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Turkey. 

The  other  half  of  production — about  1.400 
tons — is  UUcit  It  originates  mainly  in  the 
Golden  Triangle  area  of  Burma.  fhaUand. 
and  Laoe  and  the  Afghanistan-Pakistan  bor- 
der area. 

MOVEMENT    OF    OPnjM    AND    MORPHINE    BASE 
FROM    TrRKEY    TO    EUROPE 

Raw  materials  for  most  of  the  heroin  en- 
tering the  United  States  in  recent  years  has 
originated  in  the  opium  poppy  fields  of  Tur- 
key, Diverted  from  otherwise  legal  produc- 
tion the  opium  is  purchased  from  Turkish 
farmers  by  opium  traffickers  who  convert  it 
into  its  concentrated  morphine  base  powder 
form.  The  conversion  ratio  of  opium  to 
morphine  base  is  ten-to-one.  The  morphine 
base  13  then  resold  to  Turkish  exporters  who 
serve  as  the  central  connection  between  the 
suppliers  of  the  raw  materials  and  Importers 
and  processors  in  France  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

As  indicated  on  the  map.  the  Illicit  trade 
moves  both  by  land  and  sea  Overland  trans- 
port by  cars  and  trucks  through  BtUgarla. 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia  appears  to  be  the 
dominant  means  of  smuggling.  Transport 
through  the  Mediterranean,  the  leading 
method  of  moving  narcotics  Into  France  a 
decade  ago,  has  become  secondary  in  im- 
portance. 

HEROIN    ROinrS    IN    THE    CNTrED    STATES 

Following  the  conversion  of  the  morphine 
base  to  heroin  in  clandestine  laboratories  in 
France,  principally  in  the  Marseilles  area, 
shipments  are  prepared  for  delivery  to  Eu- 
ropean and  North  American  market's.  As  the  ' 
map  shows,  heroin  moves  into  the  United 
States  from  all  sides.  In  addition  to  the  tradi- 
tional east  coast  and  Canadian  entry  points. 
heroin  is  entering  our  market  In  increasing 
volume  from  Eiirope  through  Latin  Amer- 
ican transfer  points. 

SOUTHEAST    ASIA    Itl-IdT    TRAFFIC    IN    OPIUM 
AND    OPIATES 

A  small  portion  of  the  U.S.  market  Is  sup- 
plied from  the  Par  East,  but  the  lion's  share 
of  the  production  of  opium  and  opiates  In 
that  area  is  consumed  locally.  As  the  map  In- 
dicates, supplies  move  out  of  the  Golden 
Triangle  area  to  such  destinations  as  Bang- 
kok, Vientiane.  Saigon,  Macao,  Singapore,  and 
Hong  Kong. 

The  most  heartening  news  in  the  battle 
against  drug  abuse  In  1971  was  the  decision 
announced  on  June  30  by  Turkey  to  ban 
the  production  of  opium  following  the  har- 
vesting of  the  1971-72  crop.  For  hundreds  of 
years,  thousands  of  Turkish  families  have 
raised  the  opium  poppy  as  a  legitimate  cash 
crop  and  for  its  edible  oil  and  seed.  Unlike 
most  oplum-produclng  countries,  Turkey 
does  not  have  an  addiction  problem.  More- 
over, prior  to  the  ban,  the  Turkish  farmer 
had  little.  If  any,  knowledge  of  his  part  in  the 
spread  of  an  addiction  epidemic  In  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  A  strict  opium  licensing 
and  control  law  has  been  passed  in  Turkey 
to  enforce  the  ban.  In  response  to  the  Tur- 
kish decision,  the  United  States  Government 
has  assured  Turkey  of  financial  assistance  to 
offset  foreign  exchange  losses  from  legitimate 
exports  of  opium  gum  and  poppy  products 
and  to  help  establish  development  activities 
m  the  affected  areas. 

The  agreement  with  Turkey  is  particularlv 
significant  in  that  it  will  remove  a  major 
source  of  opium  for  heroin  marketed  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  now  focusing  on  plans 
to  cooperate  with  the  governments  of  coun- 
tries in  Southeast  Asia  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial Illegal  or  uncontrolled  production  of 
opium.  That  is  the  area  to  which  the  illegal 
traffickers  will  turn  Increaslnglv  as  existing 
sources  of  supply  in  the  Middle  East  are 
closed  to  them. 

Two  major  advances  can  already  be  cited. 


On  September  28,  1971,  the  United  States 
and  Thailand  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding by  which  the  two  countries 
pledged  mutual  action  against  the  supply 
and  trafficking  of  Illicit  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs.  Laos  has  put  Into  effect  a  law 
prohibiting  the  growing,  processing,  trading 
and  use  of  opium  and  the  opiates.  These  ac- 
tions wUl  form  the  basis  for  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  the  two  countries  and  the 
United  States  to  combat  the  drug  traffic 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  reduce  the  flow  of 
heroin. 

Elsewhere,  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
working  on  a  day-to-to-day  basis  against  the 
illicit  drug  traffic  and  the  supplies  that  feed 
It.  Cooperation  has  been  most  close  In  border 
controls  with  Canada  and  Mexico.  An  agree- 
ment  signed  with  Prance  one  year  ago  pro- 
vided  for  French  narcotics  agents  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  agents 
m  Prance.  Recent  substantial  heroin  seizures 
are  evidence  of  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  French  and  U.S.  enforcement  agencies. 

Last  September  the  President  established 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  to  coordinate  the  policies  of  all 
U.S.  Government  agencies.  One  of  the  major 
projects  of  the  Committee  is  to  develop  Nar- 
cotics Control  Action  Plans  for  more  than  50 
countries  considered  to  have  a  current  or 
potential  involvement  in  the  production 
processing,  or  transmitting  of  Illicit  hard 
drugs,  with  the  focus  being  on  heroin  and 
cocaine.  The  program  wUl  provide  a  system- 
atic world-wide  approach  to  our  battle 
against  drug  abuse.  Combined  with  our  ef- 
forts for  drug  control  In  the  United  Nations 
and  other  International  organizations.  I  feel 
confident  that  1972  will  bring  further  prog- 
,  ress  toward  curbing  the  Illicit  flow  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  into  the  United 
States. 

International  Narcotics  Control  Summary 

COORDINATION    OF    U.S.    INTERNATIONAL    EFFORTS 

On  September  7,  1971,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  Cabinet  Committee 
for  International  Narcotics  Control  This 
Committee  Is  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Its  other  members  include  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  Agriculture,  the  Treasury 
the  Director  of  the  CIA,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Committee  has  the  responsibility 
for  coordinating  and  supervising  all  US 
Government  efforts  to  Interdict  the  flow  of 
narcotics  Into  the  United  States. 

On  August  2.  1971,  Nelson  Gross  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  State  as  Senior 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  and  Coordinator  for 
International  Narcotics  Matters. 

The  regional  and  functional  bureaus  In 
the  Department  of  State  have  appointed  drug 
control  coordinators.  Interagency  narcotics 
control  committees.  Including  representatives 
of  State,  Defense,  Treasury,  AID,  BNDD,  CIA, 
and  USIA,  have  been  established  In  all  of 
the  regional  bureaus  of  the  State  Department 
(eg..  Bureau  of  European  Affairs,  Bureau  of 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  etc.)  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  integrated  ap- 
proach to  narcotics  control  In  each  geo- 
graphic area. 

Narcotics  Control  Coordinators  have  been 
appointed  in  all  U.S.  Embassies  In  coun- 
tries affected  by  the  narcotics  problem  either 
as  producing  countries  or  transit  countries. 

Throughout  the  world  American  Ambas- 
sadors have  been  discussing  more  effective 
narcotics  control  with  foreign  governments 
as  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority  In  our 
foreign  relations.  Chiefs  of  Mission  In  the 
countries  of  East  Asia,  the  principal  area  of 
Illicit  opium  production,  have  met  In  Bang- 
kok, Thailand  with  Washington  officials  to 
discuss  a  regional  strategy.  Chiefs  of  Mis- 
sion In  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  prin- 
cipal area  of  processing  and  trafficking  for 
the  U.S.  market,  have  held  discussions  for 
ii  similar  purpose  In  Paris.  Narcotics  control 
action   plans   are   being  prepared   for  those 
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countries  considered  to  have  a  current  or 
potential  Involvement  in  the  production, 
processing,  consumption,  or  transiting  of 
illicit  hard  drugs.  This  project  focuses  on 
world  supplies,  trafficking,  and  smuggling  of 
heroin  and  cocaine  destined  for  the  U.S. 
market  or  U.S.  personnel  abroad. 

INTENSIFIED  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Intensified  Customs  examination  of  pas- 
sengers, baggage,  and  cargo  entering  the 
United  States  has  resulted  In  Increased  sel- 
ures  of  Illicit  drugs  entering  the  country. 

In  a  two-year  period  the  quantities  and  the 
number  of  narcotic  and  seizures  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  more  than  doubled. 
Seizures  of  hard  drugs  In  FY  1971  totaled 
over  12000  pounds,  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  seized  In  the  preceding  seven-year 
period. 

Preliminary  figures  for  heroin  seized  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1971  show  more  than 
1000  pounds  compared  to  26  pounds  seized  In 
the  comparable  period  In  calendar  1970.  Cus- 
toms seizures  of  marihuana  Increased  sub- 
stantially from  48,000  pounds  to  113,000 
pounds,  while  seizures  of  hashish  In  fiscal 
year  1971  totalled  more  than  3000  pounds, 
nearly  twice  the  amount  seized  the  preced- 
ing year.  Over  10  million  5-graln  units  of 
dangerous  drugs  such  as  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  were  seized  during  FY  1971; 
though  the  number  of  units  seized  was 
slightly  less  than  In  FY  1970,  the  number  of 
seizures  increased  from  1080  to  1553. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  (BNDD)  has  established  a  new  en- 
forcement officer  career  field.  A  total  of  140 
"compliance  inspectors"  are  being  hired. 
They  will  specialize  in  curbing  the  Ulicit 
diversion  of  legitimate  drugs. 

BNDD  is  increasing  its  overseas  special 
agent  force  to  123  men,  more  than  double 
the  previous  strength.  The  Bureau  Is  open- 
ing 21  new  overseas  offices,  bringing  Its  offices 
abroad  to  a  total  of  46. 

In  August  1971  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice of  the  Treasury  Department  began  to 
conduct  systematic  tax  Investigations  of 
middle  and  upper  echelon  narcotics  traffick- 
ers, smugglers,  and  financiers.  This  nation- 
ally coordinated  effort  Is  designed  to  disrupt 
the  narcotics  distribution  system  by  Inten- 
sive investigations  of  those  key  figures  and 
to  reduce  drastically  the  profits  derived  from 
the  illicit  trade  In  narcotics. 

The  staff  of  the  Customs  Bureau  has  been 
Increased  from  9.200  in  1968  to  14.000  in 
1971  In  order  to  enhance  the  Bureau's  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics into  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  special  agents  has  more  than  tripled  dur- 
ing this  period  from  300  to  1000.  The  Bureau 
has  the  world's  most  modern  electronic  In- 
telligence system  and  Its  own  fleet  of 
aircraft,  boats,  helicopters  and  specially 
equipped  vehicles  for  Interdiction  activities. 
The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  developed  and 
Is  about  to  Implement  an  Intensive  enforce- 
ment program  to  Interdict  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics by  aircraft.  This  will  be  accompllahed 
by  high-speed  aircraft  equipped  with  so- 
phisticated sensor  devices  and  supported  by 
tactical  ground  operation*. 

The  State  Department  continued  to  warn 
American  citizens  travelling  abroad  of  the 
severity  of  foreign  narcotics  laws  and  the 
Inability  of  American  consular  officials  to  aid 
Americans  charged  with  the  possession  or 
smuggling  of  narcotics.  A  flyer  warning 
travelers  against  drug  violations  abroad  was 
released  in  June  1970  and  revised  In  April 
1971.  To  date  over  a  million  copies  have  been 
distributed  to  travel  agencies  (all  7000  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents),  U.S.  passport  offices,  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  periodicals  with  par- 
ticular Interest  In  youth,  and  others. 

COOPERATION   WITH  FOREIGN   LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES 

In  September  1971  BNDD  together  with 
the  narcotic  control  agencies  of  Prance  and 
Canada    sponsored    In    Washington    a   two- 


week  seminar  of  top  ranking  police  officials 
from  13  foreign  countries.  Participants  dis- 
cussed all  aspects  of  the  International  drug 
traffic  and  the  means  of  combating  it. 

BNDD  will  conduct  schools  for  law  en- 
forcement organizations  in  Europe,  the 
Far  East  and  the  Caribbean. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Safely  of  AID,  public  safety  officers  from 
26  countries  met  In  Washington,  October 
11-19.  1971,  for  extensive  briefings  and  dis- 
cussions on  all  aspects  of  the  International 
narcotics  problem. 

The  Franco-American  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Drug  Control  meets  period- 
ically to  coordinate  efforts  to  curb  drug 
trafficking.  Since  November  1970  representa- 
tives of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Po- 
lice have  participated  In  the  work  of  the 
Committee. 

BNDD  Director  John  E  IngersoU  has  made 
official  visits  to  Southeast  Asia,  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America  to  confer  with  govern- 
ment officials  on  closer  cooperation  In  nar- 
cotics controls. 

In  June  1971  the  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  an  International  organization  com- 
posed of  66  member  countries,  adopted  a 
recommendation  on  the  spontaneous  ex- 
change of  information  concerning  illicit 
traffic  in  narcotics  drugs  and  psychotropic 
substances.  U.S.  Customs  representatives 
participated  in  its  development  and.  as  a 
member  of  the  Council,  the  U.S.  has  adopted 
the  recommendation. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Customs  Myles 
J.  Ambrose  has  met  with  the  heads  and 
senior  officers  of  European  customs  admin- 
istrations as  well  as  Canadian  and  Mexican 
officials  In  a  continuing  program  of  cus- 
toms-to-customs  liaison  on  narcotics  en- 
forcement. 

INTERNATIONAL    AGREEMENTS    AND    FOREIGN 
INITIATIVES 

At  its  24th  Session  held  In  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland, between  September  28  and  Octo- 
ber 22.  1971  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  considered  amendments 
to  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  In 
preparation  for  the  plenipotentiary  confer- 
ence scheduled  for  March  1972.  The  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  bring  about  better 
control  of  production  and  distribution  of 
opium  and  reinforce  the  powers  of  the  In- 
ternational Narcotics  Control  Board  The 
State  Department  has  mounted  a  world- 
wide diplomatic  effort  to  gain  support  for 
the  amendments. 

On  June  29.  1971.  President  Nixon  sent 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  rat- 
ification. The  U.S.  joined  with  over  70 
countries  in  negotiating  this  treatv  to  bring 
under  International  control  these  danger- 
ous drugs  which  Include  amphetamines, 
barbiturates,  hallucinogens  like  LSD  and 
tranquillizers. 

The  UN  Expanded  Plan  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  has  begun  operation  with  the  nego- 
tiation of  projects  under  a  comprehensive 
program  with  Thailand.  The  voluntary  UN 
Fund  to  finance  the  Plan  has  received  In 
addition  to  the  Initial  U.S.  contribution, 
pledges  of  substantial  sums  from  Canada, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  France. 
On  September  28,  1971,  the  United  States 
and  Thailand  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding pledging  a  mutual  effort  to  con- 
trol and  eliminate  the  flow  of  narcotics  from 
and  through  Thailand.  Specific  programs  for 
the  implementation  of  the  agreement  are  now 
being  negotiated,  with  a  planning  group  al- 
ready formed  and  operating. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  pledged  to 
eliminate  all  opium  cultivation  at  the  end  of 
the  1971-2  crop  year  and  has  passed  a  strict 
licensing  law  to  control  the  production  of 
opium  during  the  fiscal  year.  A  Government 
decree  bans  the  growing  of  opium  poppies 
after  June  30,  1972. 


In  connection  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Turkish  agreement,  President  Nixon  on  Sep- 
temiser  28  directed  then  Secretarv  of  Agri- 
culture Hardin  to  lead  a  highl-level  team  of 
experts  on  a  mission  to  advise  the  Turkish 
Government  on  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  Western  Anatolia  region,  the  country's 
primary  poppy  growing  area.  The  team  dls- 
cu-ssed  Improved  techniques,  alternative 
crops,  the  development  of  agro-lndustrles, 
etc.  The  Hardin  mission  was  a  follow-up 
to  the  PreFldent's  pledge  of  June  30  to  put 
this  country's  best  brains  at  the  disposal  of 
Turkey. 

On  September  23,  1971.  the  Government  of 
Laos  promulgated  a  law  banning  the  manu- 
facture, trading  and  transportation  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives  including  heroin.  The  law 
provides  a  basis  for  U.S.  cooperation  with  the 
Laotian  Government  !n  combatting  the  Inter- 
national drug  traffic  In  a  further  move 
against  the  illicit  traffic  the  Government  of 
Laos  recently  Issued  a  decree,  directing  that 
the  importation  and  distribution  of  acetic 
anhydride  be  strictly  controlled  In  order  to 
prevent  Its  Illegal  use  as  a  key  ingredient  la 
the  production  of  heroin. 

On  August  6,  1971,  French  President  Pom- 
pidou proposed  to  the  other  five  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Convnunitv  and  to 
the  United  Kingdom  that  they  meet  to  con- 
sider ways  in  which  they  could  strengthen 
their  national  efforts  to  combat  narcotics 
trafficking  and  to  deal  with  other  major 
aspects  of  the  narcotics  addiction  problem. 
On  October  4.  1971,  President  Nixon  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Pompidou  congratulating 
him  on  this  initiative. 

In  September  and  October.  1971  Nelson 
Gross,  Senior  Adviser  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
visited  a  number  of  countries  m  Europe  ami 
Southeast  .•\sla  to  confer  with  local  govern- 
ment officials  on  cooperative  efforts  to  combat 
the  International  narcotics  tr.ifflc  In  No\em- 
ber,  Mr.  Gross  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Mod- 
em Society  on  the  International  character  of 
the  drug  problem.  Prom  November  22-25. 
1971  the  Australian  Government  sponsored 
in  Canberra  a  conference  of  Southeast  Asian 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  nar- 
cotics control  on  a  regional  ba.sis.  The  US. 
and  U.N.  were  represented  bv  observers. 

President  Thleu  of  the  RppubMc  of  Vlet- 
Nam  has  submitted  a  tough  antl-narcotlcs 
law  to  the  Lower  House  cf  the  Vietnamese 
Legislatare.  In  connection  with  Its  crack- 
down on  narcotics,  the  Government  of  Vlet- 
Nam.  assisted  by  Thai  authorities,  seized 
some  50  kilogr.Tms  of  hertiln  In  .Saigon  and 
arrested  20  heroin  traffickers 

On  August  11.  1971.  tile  Deputv  Attorney 
General  of  Mexico  reported  on  the  results  of 
the  Mexican  Government's  an  tl -narcotics 
campaign  since  Operation  Cooperation  begin 
in  1969,  His  announcement  showed  that  10.- 
356  fields  of  opium  poppy  had  been  de.stroved. 
700  pounds  of  .<;eed  had  been  captured;' 176 
pounds  of  crude  opium.  116  pound?  rf  heroin, 
and  319  pounds  of  cocaine  had  been  seized; 
and  2.468  fields  of  marlluana  burned. 

On  October  13.  1971.  US  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Richard  G  Klelndlenst  conferred 
with  his  Canadian  and  Mexican  counterparts 
In  Mexico  City  tcj  discuss  the  International 
narcotics  traffic  ha  it  affects  the  three  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
proval today  of  Llie  conference  report  on 
S.  2097  finalizes  landmark  legislation 
which  at  last  establishes  a  firm  national 
commitment  to  attack  drug  abu.se.  In 
this  bill  Congress  has  authorized— m  ad- 
dition to  exL^ting  programs — appropria- 
tions of  more  than  $1  billion  for  a  com- 
prehensive effort  against  Uie  drug  abase 
and  narcotic  addiction  which  so  threat- 
ens New  York  City  and  the  Nation. 

Of  particular  significance  to  the  State 
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of  Itew  York,  and  one  of  the  soundest  In- 
vest ments  in  this  bill  is  the  retention  of 
a  provision  in  the  onginal  Senate  bill, 
whi:h  resulted  from  a  joint  effort  by 
me  and  Senator  Hughes,  authorizing 
$35' I  million  in  new  funds  to  launch  drug 
abu;e  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
ns. 
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provision  will  make  available — 
categorical  designation — desper- 
needed  money  for  training  and  re- 
itation  programs,   vocational  serv- 
treatment  programs  within  State 
local  crmiinal  justice  systems,  multi- 
programs  to  determine  and 
drug  abuse,  and  research  for  im- 
drug  maintenance  programs. 
York  has  the  unfortunate  distinc- 
of  having  more  than  half  of  the 
ons  560,000  addicts,  the  most  recent 
by    the    Department    of 
of  the  true  number  of  addicts, 
authorization — if   implemented   by 
appropriations — could    mean    $175 
on  of  badly  needed  new  drug  abuse 
ment.    rehabilitation,    and   preven- 
money  for  New  York  under  this  pro- 
if  the  number  of  addicts  is  any 
of  Federal  funding  priorities, 
fight  for  no  less  than  that  addi- 
level  of  funding  for  New  York  un- 
new  special  emphasis  grants  pro- 
In  the  bill.  New  York  State  and 
tiave  already  launched  several  crea- 
and  innovative  programs  contem- 
by  this  provision,  including  meth- 
maintenance  programs  now  serv- 
iimost  10,000  addicts. 

significant  new  avenues  of  fund- 
l  rovided  by  this  legislation  for  which 
York  will  be  eligible  and  should  have 
nighest  priority  include  total  au- 
of  $120  million  In  the  EWrec- 
Special  Fund  for  exceptionally  ef- 
•e  programs:  $75  million  in  research 
nonaddictive  narcotic  antagonists 
detoxification  agents:  $180  million 
drug-abuse  treatment  programs 
community  mental  health  cen- 
and  S130  million  in  formula  grants 
for  planning,  evaluation,  and 
on  of  programs. 

President,  in  my  Judgment,  this 
;ion — originally  proposed  by  the 
Ident — has  the  potential  to  catalyze 
lantial  resources  and  new  leadership 
Federal  role  in  what  has  been 
d  to  as  "the  critical  domestic  crisis 
times." 
r  Federal  programs  in  this  area 
not  in  the  past  measured  up  to  our 
;  and  expectations.  We  have  seen  the 
problem  grow  steadily  worse. 
Is  disturbing  reality  is  reflected  in 
itlcs-related  crime  rates.  In  the  lack 
pe  among  the  economically  dlsad- 
ged,  in  the  changing  value  patterns 
g  our  youth,  and  in  the  disillusion- 
of  our  servicemen, 
must  at  long  last  have  a  slgnlfl- 
hlgher  level  of  success  on  the 
and  prevention  side  of  this 
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Likewise,  all  of  the  moral  and  political 
resources  of  our  Nation  must  now  be 
direc  ed  toward  the  elimination  of  Illegal 
narc<  tics  traffic — In  the  International 
comn  lunlty,  in  the  military  services,  and 
in  thi  ■  streets  and  schools  of  communities 
acrosp  America. 


This  bill  gives  to  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe, 
the  Director  of  the  new  Special  Action 
Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  the 
mandate  and  the  authority  to  pull  to- 
gether the  Federal  effort  in  the  area  of 
drug  abuse,  to  give  it  new  direction,  to 
sharpen  its  goals  and  to  establish  badly 
needed  standards  of  performance. 

Dr.  Jaffe  will  play  an  active  role  in 
establishing  budget  levels  and  program 
priorities.  He  will  also  monitor  agency 
performance  to  find  and  correct  failures. 
weakness,  and  delays  in  policy  imple- 
mentation. He  will  perform  a  critical  role 
in  reconciling  policy  differences  between 
Federal  agencies. 

Dr.  Jaffe  is  well  qualified  for  this  re- 
sponsibility. He  pioneered  innovative 
techniques  in  the  planning  and  program- 
ing of  a  comprehensive,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  effort  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
noi.>.  succe.s.=; fully  combining  a  variety  of 
treatment  method.s — including  metha- 
done maintenance  and  drug  free  thera- 
peutic treatment  approaches. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  he  will 
do  an  extraordinary  difficult  job  with 
great  distinction  and  effectiveness. 

The  conferees  retained  a  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill  requiring  the  develop- 
ment of  a  long-term  comprehensive  na- 
tional strategy  encompassing  all  Federal 
drug  abuse  programs  and  activities.  This 
adds  an  important  new^  dimension  to  the 
Federal  approach  to  drug  abuse. 

The  interaction  of  various  ap- 
proaches— including  treatment,  preven- 
tion education,  and  law  enforcement — 
will,  for  the  first  time,  be  coordinated  at 
the  highest  level  in  the  executive  branch. 
The  Director  will  be  fully  informed  of 
drug  traffic  and  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties, while  officials  on  the  law  enforce- 
ment side  will  fully  be  apprised  of  "de- 
mand side"  program  activities.  A  critical 
interface  wUl  be  developed  between 
policymakers  in  areas  enabling  more 
consistent  and  coordinated  policv  execu- 
tion. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
provision  in  the  conference  report  which 
was  changed  somewhat  from  a  similar 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Director 
is  authorized  to  promote  directly  re- 
search to  create,  develop,  and  test  non- 
addictive,  synthetic  analge.sics  to  replace 
opium,  long  lasting  nonaddictive  block- 
ing or  antagonistic  drugs  and  detoxifica- 
tion agents,  for  heroin. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated a  total  of  575  million  over  the  next 
3  fiscal  years.  I  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  singularly  important  research 
areas  which  must  and  will  be  energeti- 
cally pursued  by  Dr.  Jaffe. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  today  in  the 
States  and  localities  throughout  our 
coimtry  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
which  feature  education,  prevention, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  law  en- 
forcement in  varying  combinations.  The 
recordkeeping  in  many  of  these  pro- 
grams is  minimal,  seriously  Impairing 
statistical  characterization  and  evalua- 
tion. Evaluation  data  to  dociunent  the 
relative  costs  of  various  costs  are  limited. 

With  fimds  and  policy  guidelines  now 
coming  from  nine  different  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  private  groups  it  has  been  al- 


most impossible  for  us  to  get  an  accu- 
rate measurement — particularly  in  New 
York — as  to  how  well  or  how  poorly  dif- 
ferent treatment  approaches  and  indi- 
vidual programs  have  worked. 

We  really  have  no  informed  basis  for 
determining  how  well  our  resources  have 
been  allocated  at  the  local  level.  There 
are  many  critically  important  questions 
that  I  hope  that  Dr.  Jaffe  will  be  able 
to  answer  in  the  months  ahead: 

What  is  the  nature  and  level  of  fund- 
ing among  specific  program  activities? 

What  data  do  such  programs  have 
available  on  addict  response;  for  exam- 
ple, retention  rate,  employment  rate,  and 
arrest  rate? 
Who  provides  fimds  and  on  what  basis? 
How  well  are  individual  Federal 
agencies  performing? 

What  services  are  provided  by  individ- 
ual programs,  in  what  combination,  and 
at  what  cost  per  unit? 

How  well  do  different  organizations 
plan,  receive,  disburse,  manage,  and  con- 
trol resources? 

To  what  extent  do  effective,  compre- 
hensive treatment,  prevention,  education, 
and  detoxification  programs  exist  in  cor- 
rections facilities,  schools,  and  public 
agencies  at  the  local  level? 

Is  drug  abuse  primarily  viewed  as  a 
criminal  or  a  health  problem? 

What  are  the  requirements  for  pro- 
gram analysis  and  evaluation? 

Are  there  clearly  defined  measures  of 
program  performance? 

To  what  extent  do  ancillaiy  and  sup- 
portive services  exist  in  methadone 
maintenance  programs  now  in  operation? 
Is  it  possible  to  develop  criteria  as  to 
why  persons  become  drug  users  and 
which  treatment  modalities  or  combina- 
tion of  modalities  might  be  successful 
with  different  personalities? 

Mr.  President,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  both  the  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Subcommittee  and  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  say 
S.  2097  as  a  whole  Is  a  major  and  vital 
landmark  to  fight  the  American  drug 
abuse  crisis.  There  are  several  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  were  the  product  of  a 
joint  effort  by  me  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  upon. 

SERVICES   TO   THE    ADDICTED    VHTNAM    VETERANS 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  present 
VA  drug  treatment  programs  are  effec- 
tive or  doing  enough  within  their  au- 
thority to  furnish  health  care.  In  too 
many  Instances,  care  is  not  forthcoming 
because  many,  insensitive  to  the  plague 
of  addiction,  erroneously  believe  it  to  be 
the  product  of  the  moral  disability  or  so- 
cial inferiority  of  the  individual  seeking 
treatment,  and  therefore  think  that  pun- 
ishment and  not  treatment  is  required. 

The  city  and  State  of  New  York  con- 
tinue to  struggle  with  the  problem  of  aid- 
ing the  10.000  addicted  veterans  in  New- 
York  City,  but  so  far  it  has  been  a  losing 
effort. 

I  am  advised  that  3,500  veterans  are 
being  served  by  local  drug-free  and 
methadone  maintenance  programs,  and 
only  346  veterans  are  In  treatment  in  the 
three  VA  hospitals  as  of  January  20, 1972. 
To  overcome  this  sad  deficit,  I  believe 
the  Federal   Government  must   pledge 
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itself,  through  the  VA  to  a  substantial 
commitment.  The  VA  should  contract  to 
purchase  services  from  State  and  com- 
munity institutions  with  expertise  in 
drug  rehabilitation.  These  institutions 
constitute  a  reservoir  of  valuable  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  narcotics  abuse  and 
could  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
VA's  own  efforts  to  deal  with  the  nar- 
cotics problem. 

Although  the  conference  report  deleted 
provisions  relating  to  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation for  drug  abusing  veterans, 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
Cominlttee  of  Conference  states: 

The  removal  of  this  section  of  the  bill  by 
the  conferees  Is  based  upon  their  assump- 
tion that  separate  legislation  will  be  prompt- 
ly enacted  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  veterans, 
and  18  done  because  of  Jurisdictional  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Veterans'  Aflalrs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  The  conferees  wish  to 
stress,  however,  their  unanimous  firm  convic- 
tion that  dealing  with  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  among  returning  veterans  Is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  urgency  and  should  be  ac- 
corded the  highest  priority  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute 
retains  the  Senate  provision  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Director  (Dr.  Jaffe)  shall 
coordinate  all  drug  abuse  programs  and 
activities  which  includes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  relating  to 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 

Although  the  conference  substitute  did 
not  limifr-the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrate of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  respect 
to  furnishing  health  care,  it  specifically 
excludes  drug  abuse  provision  functions 
as  a  facet  of  health  care,  and  thereby  put 
the  drug  abuse  prevention  functions  in 
the  Director. 

FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE   TOR   STATE   AND    LOCAL 
PROGRAMS    FORMULA    GRANTS 

In  recognition  that  drug  abuse  is  a  na- 
tional problem  which  does  not  recog- 
nize regional  boundaries,  the  Senate  bill 
established  a  formula  grant  program  for 
assisting  States  in  planning,  establish- 
ing, maintaining,  coordinating,  and  eval- 
uating projects  to  deal  with  drug  abuse. 
Authorizations  for  appropriation  are 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  1972.  $30,000,000  for 
fiscal  1973r  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  1974, 
$45,000,000  for  fiscal  1975.  A  total  of 
$130,000,000. 

The  urgent  need  in  this  regard.  I  am 
pleased  to  point  out,  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  conference  agreement  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill  with  Senate  au- 
thorization levels,  except  that  the  appro- 
priation authorizations  for  fiscal  1976  are 
deleted,  and  the  mlnimimi  allotment  to 
the  States  contained  in  the  Senate  bill  is 
set  at  $100,000  with  provision  for  reduc- 
tion if  appropriations  are  below  author- 
izations. 

The  formula  grant  program  estab- 
lished in  the  legislation  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  States  to  stimulate  pro- 
grams and  share  in  Federal  financial 
assistance.  The  program  provides  for  al- 
lotments among  the  States  of  the  funds 
appropriated  on  the  basis  of  relative 
popiilation.  financial  need,  and  need  for 
programs  of  education,  training,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  re  drug  abuse. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  In 
the  Senate  Report  92-509,  it  was  specifi- 
cally stated  that : 


The  Committee  considers  that  each  of  these 
factors  should  be  weighed  equally  and  that 
the  lEist  factor — the  need  for  the  various 
programs — Is  different  from  the  first — popu- 
lation. While  It  recognizes  that  population 
may  be  the  best  measure  of  the  need  factor 
at  the  present  time.  It  feels  that  over  a  period 
of  time  data  received  from  the  States  under 
administrative  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary  should  yield  a  better  and  workable 
method  for  measuring  the  need  factor  la  the 
formula. 

SPECIAL    EMPHASIS    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

The  Senate  provision  which  funded 
programs  that  would  enable  the  carrying 
out  of  drug  abuse  prevention  programs  of 
special  significance  was  retained.  The 
program  will  provide  funds  for  such  ac- 
tivities— many  of  which  New  York  has 
undertaken — as  training  seminars  and 
educational  programs  for  employees  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors;  vocational 
rehabilitation  counseling,  education  and 
services  for  persons  in  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs;  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  vrithin  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  systems;  multidis- 
ciplinary  groups  to  determine  causes  of 
drug  abuse  in  specific  areas  and  prescribe 
and  implement  methods  for  dealing  with 
the  drug  problems  in  such  areas;  re- 
search grants  for  improved  drug  mainte- 
nance techniques;  and  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs. 

I  believe  the  formula  grants  to  States 
and  retention  of  the  Senate  special  em- 
phasis grant  program  will  mean  we  can 
now  make  a  national  commitment  that 
will  mobilize  all  of  America's  resources, 
brain  power  and  dollar  power. 

In  addition  to  the  $528  miUion  author- 
ized under  other  provisions  in  the  legis- 
lation, there  is  $130  million  available  in 
formula  grants  and  $350  million  for  these 
iiuiovative  special  emphasis  drug  pro- 
grams. This  commitment  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Jaffe  hopefully  will  mobilize 
all  of  our  resources  in  a  unified  program 
to  control  this  national  scourge. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  would  have  been  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoffi 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Ribicoff 
I  join  with  the  other  conferees  in  urging 
Senate  approval  of  S.  2097.  This  bill  has  trav- 
eled a  long  road.  As  introduced  last  June  It 
was  deficient  In  several  respects.  The  scope  of 
the  proposed  White  House  office  was  too  nar- 
row and  the  powers  granted  it  were  too 
^^'"flt1.  Th^rp  '"a-s  no  pro-.-i.'-i-in  f<~r  a  national 
strategy  to  control  arug  abuse  and  no  funds 
were  authorized  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  drug  treatment  progrtims. 

These  deficiencies  have  been  corrected  by 
the  Congress,  and  as  a  result  the  bill  is 
greatly  Improved.  It  now  provides  an  effec- 
tive response  to  the  national  need  for  better 
programs  to  curb  drug  abuse.  The  scope  and 
powers  of  the  Special  Action  Office  have  been 
adjusted  to  fit  it*  piu-pose.  A  national  strat- 
egy will  be  promulgated  within  a  year  and 
nearly  $500  million  has  been  authorized  for 
grant  programs  to  State  ajid  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill.  Congress 
has  provided  the  Executive  with  the  author- 
ity and  funds  needed  to  begin  a  national  ef- 
fort to  halt  drug  abuse  and  treat  its  unfor- 
tunate victims.  But  the  success  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  determined  by  those  who  Im- 


plement it — Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe.  Director-des.g- 
nate  of  the  Special  Action  Office  and  officials 
in  HEW.  DOD,  the  VA  and  other  agenc;es 
concerned  with  drug  abuse  prablems.  I;  is 
their  responsibility  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams 1:;  the  manner  Congress  Intended.  To 
aasure  that  they  do,  we  should  monitor  their 
actions  closely. 

Mr.  President,  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lems on  our  national  agenda.  This  legislation 
IS  a  coi.siruotlve  step  toward  solving  it.  I  urpe 
approval    of    the    conlereiice    report 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  vmII  yield,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  has  been  a  leader  m  the  fight 
to  bring  about  legislation  whicli  would 
correct  the  drug  situation  wiuch  lias  de- 
veloped in  this  countrj',  and  also  to  ex- 
press my  g^ratitude  to  him  for  the  cffort.s 
he  has  made  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
alcoholism,  which  is  m  effect  a  disease 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  discussion  of  the  major  provisions 
of  S.  2097.  a  table  showing  the  fund  dif- 
ference and  the  conference  action  on  S 
2097.  and  a  joint  explanatory  statement 
of  the  committee  of  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:!. 
as  follows: 

Dtscussio.v  OF  Major  Provisions  of  S.  2097 
The  first  three  titles  of  the  bill  were  re- 
ported by  the  Govcriimpnt  Operations  Com- 
mittee. They  express  the  findings  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  Nation's  very  severe 
drug  abuse  prr.blem.  establLsh  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  pet 
forth  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Office,  and 
provide  fur  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated,  long-term  Federal  strategy 
for  all  drug  abuse  program.s  and  actlvltles- 
In  defining  the  functions  of  the  Special 
Action  Office,  the  bill  classifies  covernmeiiTal 
drug  activities  as  "drug  abuse  prevention 
functions"  and  "drug  traffic  prevetuloii  func- 
tions." Drug  abuse  pre\enUon  means  any 
program  or  activity  relating  to  drug  abuse 
education,  training,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  research,  and  it  includes  these  ac- 
tivities even  when  performed  bv  an  agency 
whose  primary  mission  with  respect  Jp  drug 
abuse  is  in  the  field  of  drug  traffic  preveii- 
tion.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Ls  engaged  in  controlling  the  drug  traf- 
fic, but  It  also  makes  funds  available  for  drug 
abuse  education  through  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Art.  and  for  treatment 
through  the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act.  These  are  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions as  defined  In  this  bill,  and  they  are 
thus  under  the  policy  direction  of  the  Spe- 
cial .Action  Office, 

Althrugh  the  Director  of  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  win  have  far-reach i:ig  authority 
over  the  planning,  coordlnatloti,  and  e',  alua- 
tion  of  all  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
throughotit  the  Federal  GcA-ernment,  his 
Jurisdiction  Is  not  unlimited,  Tiie  conferees 
have  affirmed  their  understanding  that  the 
.Special  .Action  Office  must  concentrate  on  lis 
role  m  over-all  direction  and  not  dl.ssipaie 
Its  energies  and  resources  by  intervening  :n 
the  routine  dally  operation  of  programs. 
Moreover,  the  bill  specifically  asserts  that 
the  Director  is  not  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  authority  cf  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
respect  to  their  primary  ml.s.slons,  even 
though  he  win  have  policy-making  authority 
over  their  drug  abuse  prevention  programs, 
A  further  Important  responsibility  of  the 
Director    will    be    to    maintain    comniunica- 
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tlor  s  with  Federal  agencies  performing  drug 
traf  ic  prevention  functions.  In  the  past  there 
hav  !  be«n  Inadequate  communication  and 
coordination,  with  the  result  that  drug  treat- 
t  and  rehabilitation  agencies  and  law 
nt  agencies  seemed  at  times  to  be 
dng  at  cross-purposes.  This  bill  seeks  to 
inat-e  such  friction  without  in  any  way 
ring  with  the  law  enforcement  re- 
ibUlUes  of  these  agencies. 

bill     establishes     a     National     Drug 

e  Training  Center  to  be  operated  under 

supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Special 

n  Office.  The  Center  will  provide  a  wide 

e   of   training   and   education   programs 

Federal,   State,   and   local   governmental 

;nnel.  education  and  health  profession- 

a:.d  others  working  in  the  fields  of  drug 

;e  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 

By   December  31.    1974.  when   the  Na- 

Institute  on  Drug  Abtise.  also  provided 

13  bill,  comes  into  existence,  responsi- 

y  for  operating  the  Center  will  be  trans- 

!d  to  the  Institute 

deciding  on  provisions  relating  to  em- 
ees  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  con- 
agreed  on   language   which   Is   nearly 
tlcal   to   that   contained   In   the  Alcohol 
Alcohol    Abuse    Prevention    and    Treat- 
Ac'   of   1970.  That   Act   has   helped   to 
e  a  far  more  enlightened   official   attl- 
toward    the    problem    of    alcoholism 
mrtng  Federal  employees.  By  treating  alco- 
m   as   a  disease   and   providing  prompt 
effective  help   to   Its  victims,  the   Fed- 
Government  is  not  only  acting  sensibly 
humanely,  it  is  saving  many  dollars  In- 
■d    in    the    training    and    experience    of 
mployees.  Although  serious  drug  abuse 
less  common  than  alcohol  abtise  among 
ral    employees.    It   doe^   exist,    and    this 
expresses  the  Intention  that  a  similarly 
htened  policy  be  adopted. 
the  request  of  the  Postal  Service,  which 
ted    out    that    under    the    Postal    Reor- 
zatlon  Act  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
anger  exercises  personnel  poUcv  author- 
over    postal    employees,    the    conferees 
to   exempt   employees   of    the    Postal 
ice  from   the  requirements  of   the   bill. 
However,  the  Postal  Service  has  assured  the 
jress  that  It  will  cooperate  fully  with  the 
al  Action  OfHce  and  that  It  will  estab- 
policles  and  programs  modeled  on  those 
federal  departments  and  agencies. 
jm  aware  that  this  exclusion  is  a  dls- 
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JOU^T  EXPL.\NATORY   STATEMENT  OF  THE   COM- 
MITTEE   OF    Conference 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotiae 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls- 
votes  of  the   two  Houses   on   the 
amejidment   of   the   House   to   the    bill    (S. 
to  establish   a   Special   Action   Office 
1  )rug  Abtise  Prevention  and  to  concen- 
the  resources   of   the   Nation   against 
)roblem  of  drug  abuse,  submit  the  fol- 


appointment  to  several  of  the  postal  em- 
ployee organizations,  and  I  assure  them  that 
our  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics will  be  closely  observing  the  progress 
of  the  Postal  Service  In  carrying  out  Its 
commitment  to  the  Congress.  The  Postal 
Service  has  developed  an  e.xcellent  alcoholism 
program,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  do 
as  well  with  the  problem  of  drug  addiction. 

The  bin  does  not,  of  course,  require  the 
retention  of  any  employee  who  cannot  func- 
tion prjperly  la  his  Job.  At  the  same  time.  It 
states  that  no  person  may  be  denied  or  de- 
prived of  Federal  employment  solely  on  the 
ground  of  prior  drug  abuse.  This  prohibition 
does  not  apply  to  the  Intelligence  and  na- 
tional security  agencies  or  to  positions  des- 
ignated as  sensitive  by  the  heads  of  other 
departments  and  agencies.  However,  with  re- 
.spect  to  such  collateral  righto  as  medical 
treatment  and  retirement  benefits,  employ- 
ees dismissed  from  any  department  or  agency 
are  to  be  treated  like  all  others  dismissed 
or  retired  because  of  medical  disabilities. 

The  Senate  bill  had  provided  that  the 
Ve'erans'  Administration  would  furnish  com- 
prehensive treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  veterans  with  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems regardless  of  the  character  of  their  dis- 
charge from  military  service.  The  House  con- 
ferees strongly  objected  to  this  provision  on 
the  ground  that  It  cre-ited  acute  Jurisdiction- 
al problems  between  committees  of  the 
House.  Consequently,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  delete  the  provision  and  at  the 
same  time  they  expressed  their  intention  to 
give  prompt  consideration  to  legislation  for 
the  same  purpose  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  There 
was  no  disagreement  among  the  conferees  on 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  effective  treat- 
ment for  all  returning  veterans  who  have 
become  the  victims  of  drug  dependence  of 
addiction. 

S.  2097  greatly  expands  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  support  of  drug  abuse  education,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs.  Through 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
Department  will  administer  the  state  for- 
mula grants  and  the  very  substantial  special 
grant  and  contract  funds  authorized  in  the 
bill.  By  December  31,  1974.  six  months  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  Special  Action 
Office,  there  will  be  created  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  a  National 

FUND  DirFERENCE  AND  COfJFERENCE  ACTION  ON  S,  2097 
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'  No  provision. 

lowing  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  Is 
a  substitute  for  the  entire  text  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  conference  substitute  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  text  of  both  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment.  Except  for  tech- 


Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  At  that  time  the 
new  Institute  will  assume  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  all  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion programs  and  functions  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Since  the  Senate  had  on  two  prior  occa- 
sions and  again  in  S.  2097  &.nproved  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  a  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  I  regretted  the  necessity  of  the 
compromise  calling  for  postponement.  How- 
ever, In  view  of  the  continued  opposition  of 
the  Administration  and  the  substantial  op- 
position In  the  House,  I  am  gratified  that  we 
have  finally  won  agreement  that  the  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse  wUl  be  established.  I 
am  convinced,  as  I  have  been  for  the  past  two 
years,  that  we  must  have  this  separate  In- 
stitute that  will  concentrate  solely  on  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  It  will  carry  out  the 
research,  training,  grant  administration,  and 
program  evaluation  which  will  In  my  opin- 
ion be  needed  for  many  more  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 
conviction  that  one  of  the  most  Important 
provisions  of  the  bill  is  the  section  requiring 
that  In  all  drug  abuse  prevention  programs 
receiving  Federal  financial  support  under 
this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act, 
the  records  of  patients  must  be  held  In  strict- 
est possible  confidence. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the  drug 
abuser  or  addict  Is  likely  to  be  youthful, 
often  socially  alienated,  and,  since  his  habit 
has  brought  him  Into  conflict  with  the  law, 
reluctant  to  Identify  himself  to  any  govern- 
mentally  sponsored  or  financed  agency. 
These  barriers  to  the  Individual  who  needs 
and  desires  treatment  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  If  the  fight  against  drug  abuse  Is 
to  succeed. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  on  confiden- 
tiality of  patients'  records  strikes  the  best 
possible  balance  between  protection  of  the 
Individual  and  protection  of  public  and  gov- 
ernmental Interests.  Disclosure  Is  permitted 
only  for  the  reasons  and  under  the  condi- 
tions specified.  It  Is  especially  Important  to 
note  that  court-ordered  disclosure  Is  allowed 
only  after  a  showing  of  good  cause,  and  the 
courts  are  Instructed  to  weigh  very  carefully 
the  public  Interest  and  need  for  disclosure 
against  injury  to  the  patient,  to  the  physl- 
clan-patlent  relationship,  and  to  treatment 
services.  Moreover,  when  disclosure  Is  ordered, 
the  courts  are  also  directed  to  limit  Its  ex- 
tent and  to  protect  against  any  unauthorized 
disclosure. 
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nlca^,  clerical,  clarifying,  and  conforming 
changes,  the  differences  between  the  confer- 
ence substitute  and  the  Senate  bill  and 
House  amendment  are  set  out  below  i 

DEFINtnONS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  specific  listing 
of  programs  to  which  the  legislation  was  ap- 
plicable; the  House  amendment  Included 
these  programs  through  si)eclflcally  defining 
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the  terms  "drug  abuse  prevention  function" 
and  "drug  traffic  prevention  function". 

The  Senate  bill  included,  but  waa  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  following: 

( 1 )  the  Narcotic  Addict  RehabUltatlon  Act 
of  1966  Including  treatment  and  aftercare 
programs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  tha 
Department  of  Justice; 

(2)  part  D  and  part  E  (to  the  extent  such 
parts  pertain  to  drug  abuse)  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  includ- 
ing treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  education 
projects  administered  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health; 

(3)  title  I  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
Including  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  ed- 
ucation projects  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(4)  section  502(a)(1)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970,  to  the  extent  It  pertains  to  public 
education  programs  not  Involving  law  en- 
forcement within  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  Department  of 
Justice; 

(5)  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(6)  section  222(a)  (9)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  and  all  other  provisions 
of  that  Act,  to  the  extent  they  pertain  to 
drug  abuse,  including  community  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  projects  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

(7)  section  306(a)  (2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
to  the  extent  that  It  pertains  to  drug  abuse, 
Including  treatment,  rehabilitation  and  edu- 
cation projects  administered  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Justice; 

(8)  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  to  the  extent  It  pertains  to 
drug  abuse,  including  rehabilitation  projects 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor; 

(9)  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  the 
extent  It  pertains  to  drug  abuse.  Including 
service,  research,  and  training  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

(10)  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
the  extent  such  title  pertains  to  drug  abuse, 
Including  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices conducted  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; and 

(11)  grant  programs  authorized  by  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  and  covers  the  desig- 
nated programs,  as  well  as  any  other  pro- 
grams or  activities  falling  within  the  defined 
term  "drug  abuse  prevention  function", 
whether  or  not  conducted  by  an  agency  to 
whose  primary  mission  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions  are  Incidental. 

ACCESS    TO    personnel    AND    INFORMATION 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  for  establishment  of  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  In  the  Executive  Office 
shall  not  affect  congressional  access  to  (1) 
Information,  documents,  and  studies  In  the 
possession  of,  or  conducted  by,  the  Office  or 
(2)  personnel  of  the  Office. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  House  bill. 

APPOINTMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  25  persons  without  regard  to  civil 
service  and  compensation  laws,  with  up  to 
10  persons  permitted  to  be  paid  at  rates  up 
to  OS-18,  and  15  additional  could  be  paid  at 
rates  up  to  GS-13. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 


The  conference  substitute  provides  that,  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  positions  which 
may  be  placed  In  supergrades  under  normal 
Civil  Service  Commission  procedures,  not  to 
exceed  10  f>osltlons  In  the  Office  may  be 
placed  In  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  prescribed  under 
section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

This  revised  authority  will  permit  the  Of- 
fice to  employ  the  personnel  they  need  for 
top  positions,  while  preserving  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
congressional  committees  having  an  Interest 
in  this  subject. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  appointments  of  experts  and 
consultants,  but  the  House  amendment,  and 
the  conference  substitute,  permit  such  em- 
ployment without  regard  to  limitations  on 
the  length  of  service. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  ex 
officio,  or  their  designees,  and  12  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  of  whom  four 
must  be  State  or  local  officials  concerned  with 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions.  The  Direc- 
tor Is  required.  In  carrying  out  his  overall 
planning  and  policy  functions,  to  consult 
from  time  to  time  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

LIAISON 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Director  to 
maintain  communication  and  liaison  with 
Federal  agencies  performing  drug  traffic  pre- 
vention functions. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

CONCENTRATION    OF    FEDERAL    EFFORT 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Director 
shall  coordinate  drug  abuse  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  by  the  IJnlted  States, 
and  shall  coordinate  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities with  other  programs  and  activities 
of  the  United  States,  If  It  will  aid  the  Fed- 
eral effort  ag.\lnst  drug  abuse. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding pro\lslon. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  with  the  addition  of  a  specific 
reference  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
213  of  the  legislation,  which  provides  that 
the  authority  of  the  Director  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  re- 
spect to  furnishing  health  care  to  veterans, 
except  with  respect  to  overall  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  drug  abtise  prevention  functions. 

The  legislation  contemplates  that  the 
Director  and  his  staff  will  act  as  a  catalyst 
to  Improve  the  organization  and  operation  of 
Federal  drug  abuse  programs.  The  Director 
Is  to  play  an  active  role  In  establishing 
budget  levels,  program  priorities  and  policies 
aimed  at  curbing  drug  abuse.  The  conferees 
also  Intend  that  he  monitor  agency  perform- 
ance to  find  and  correct  failures,  weaknesses 
and  delays  In  policy  Implementation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conferees  expect  that  the  Director 
will  take  the  lead  In  adjtistlng  and  recon- 
ciling any  policy  differences  between  Federal 
agencies  concerning  drug  abuse. 

The  conferees  reaffirm  the  intention  of  this 
legislation  that  the  Special  Action  Office 
concentrate  Its  efforts  on  interagency  co- 
ordination and  policy  development.  It  must 
not  attempt  to  manage  or  intervene  in  the 


routine  operation  of  programs  conducted  by 
by  the  departments  and  agencies.  Such  ac- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  the  express  purpose 
of  the  bill  and  w^iuld  wai.te  the  resources  of 
the  office.  The  conferees  do  intend,  however, 
that  the  Director  be  fully  informed  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  agency  programs  affect- 
ing drug  abuse  prevention  or  traffic  func- 
tions, to  assure  that  the  overall  policies  he 
has  set  are  being  complied  with  and  Imple- 
mented. If  the  Special  Action  Office  Is  to 
play  a  cons;ructl\e  role  it  must  focus  Its 
activities  on  those  areas  directly  related  to 
Its  mission — assuring  cooperation  between 
departments  and  agenlces  on  policy  issues 
which  cut  across  Jurisdictional  lines,  pro- 
viding and  encouraging  rigorous  evaluation 
of  existing  programs,  and  fo^sterlng  new  and 
Innovative  approaches  to  the  drug  abuse 
problem, 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    IVIET}iODS    TO    DETERMINE    EX- 
TE.N'T    OF    DRUG    ABVSE    IN    fNITED    STATES 

The  House  amendment  Inclvided  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  Director  the  development 
of  improved  methods  for  determining  the 
extent  of  drug  addiction  and  abuse  in  the 
United  S'.*tes. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

PRESIDENTIAL    ASSIGNMENTS 

Tlie  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Director, 
In  carrying  out  his  overall  planning  and 
policy  functions.  Is  to  perform  such  other 
functions  as  the  President   may  assign. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  such 
provision,  and  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  the  House  amendment.  Section 
232  authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
Director  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
discussions  and  negotiations  relating  to  drug 
abuse  prevention,  drug  tj-affic  prevention,  or 
both. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL    RESEARCH 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the  ' 
Director  shall  encourage  and  promote  re- 
search to  create,  develop,  and  test  non- 
addictive  synthetic  analgesics  to  replace 
opium,  long  lasting  nonaddlctlve  blocking 
or  antagonistic  drugs,  and  detoxification 
agents,  for  heroin. 

The  Senate  bUl  did  not  conuin  such  au- 
thority for  the  Director,  but  authorized 
similar  authority  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  with  authorization  of  $30,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  appropriations 
totaling  842.000,000  for  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector, and  $160,000,000  for  the  special  fund, 
with  authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1972 
through  1975. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $25.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  years  1972  through  1974 
for  functions  of  the  Director,  and  $80,000,000 
for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  for  the  special 
fund. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes,  for 
functions  of  the  Director.  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  vear  1973, 
$11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $12,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  1975. 

With  respect  to  the  special  fund.  $40,000.- 
000  Is  authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1973.  1974,  and  1975.  Funds  appropriated  for 
one  fiscal  year  but  not  expended  therein  may 
be  carried  over  to  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  Di- 
rector's authority  will  extend  for  three  full 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975,  plus  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

NATIONAL    DRUG    ABUSE    TRAINING    CENTER 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $2,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
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to :  the  Director  to  develop,  conduct,  and  sup- 
pc  rt  training  programs  relating  to  prevention 
of  drug  abuse,  with  the  operation  of  the 
C<  nter  to  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  prior  to  the  ter- 
ra nation  of  the  Director's  powers. 

rhe  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
pr  3vislon. 

rhe  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
th;  House  amendment  except  that  the  Di- 
re-iter's  role  with  respect  to  the  training 
ce  Iter  Is  to  be  that  of  overall  supervision; 
ths  Center  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tk  nal  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  (created  by 
otter  provisions  In  the  bill)  as  of  Decem- 
31.  1974.  The  appropriation  authorlza- 
are  set  at  H.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1972, 

000.000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  $5,000,000  for 

al  year  1974,  and  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
9V5. 
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FEDERAL    PERSONNEL    POLICIES 

The   Senate   bill   provided   that   the   Civil 

Commission  would  establish  policies 

control    and    treatment    of   drug    abuse 

ong  Federal  civilian  employees  (Including 

loyees  of  the  Postal  Service),  and  that 

dependent  employees  were  not  to  lose 

beieflta,  and  where  possible  to  be  provided 

employment,  during  rehabilitation. 

"he  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
DL  ector  should  advise  the  Civil  Service  Cora- 
Ifslon  and  other  agencies  as  to  policies  and 
Bs  for  control  and  treatment  of  drug 
among  Federal  civilian  employees, 
"the  conference  substitute  Is  the  same,  with 
3  pact  to  drug  abuse,  as  section  201  of  the 
Alcshol  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Tr(  atment  Act  of  1970.  Is  with  respect  to 
alcjhollsm  and  alcohol  abuse  by  Federal 
em  ployees. 

Employees  of  the  Postal  Service  were  re- 
from  this  section  at  the  request  of 
Postal  Service  as  inconsistent  with  the 
nongovernmental  status  of  surh   employees 
nler   the   Postal    Reorganization    Act.   The 
Po4tal  Service  stated  that  It  was  their  inten- 
to  make  every  eaort  to  cooperate  with 
Special  Action  Office,  and  to  establish  a 
m.    modeled   on    that   established   for 
T  Federal  employees,  for  the  treatment 
<  :rug  abuse  among  postal  employees. 
Tlhls  section  establishes  the  principle  that 
abuse  and   drug  dependence   shall   be 
handled  by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
aa  a  medical  problem  for  the  employee 
Jived.  The  provision  Is  almost  Identical 
section   201   cf  the  Alcohol   and   Alcohol 
Prevention    and    Treatment    Act    of 
).  and  should  be  administered  In  a  slml- 
manner.  Thus,  except  for  certain  deslg- 
sensltlve  agencies  and  sensitive  posl- 
;.   an   employee   may   not   be   dismissed 
solely  because  of  prior  drug  abuse.  Except  for 
designated  agencies  and  positions.  Fed- 
employees  may  have  their  employment 
terijilnated  only  for  failure  to  perform  their 
All  Federal  civilian  employees  dismissed. 
Including   those   In   the   agencies   and   posl- 
llsted  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
are  to  be  treated  alike  with  respect  to 
t^ntlon  of  collateral  benefits.  Accordingly, 
dismissed   employee's  rights   to  annual 
sick  leave,  medical  treatment,  rehablllta- 
servlces,  pension,  and  other  collateral 
ts  should  be  preserved  to  the  same  ex- 
as  they  would  be  for  employees  who  have 
their  Jobs  due  to  other  medical  dlsablll- 
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REORGANIZATION    PLANS 

Tfce  Senate  bUl  provided  that  the  President 

change  the  functloiis  of  the  Director  by 

inlzatlon  plans  without  regard  to  the 

cutis  date  for  the  submission  of  plans  and 

limits    on    the    number    that    may    be 
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similar  provision  in  the  House  version 
deleted  by  an  amendment  on  the  House 
so   that   the   House   amendment   con- 
no  comparable  provision, 
e  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
Souse  amendment. 
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ciASsmcATiON  or  dbitgs 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Director 
should  consult  with  and  be  constilted  by 
appropriate  officials  regarding  classification 
of  drugs  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  and  Investigational  new  drugs  with  a 
potential  for  abuse.  The  Director  had  similar 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  international 
questions  of  classification  of  drugs,  and  with 
respect  to  New  Drug  Applications. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  there  Is  evidence  that  a  drug  which  is 
not  a  controlled  substance  may  be  subject 
to  abuse,  or  that  a  controlled  substance 
should  be  transferred  or  removed  from  a 
schedule  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  he  shall,  prior  lo  the  Initiation  of  a 
formal  proceeding  for  .such  transfer,  removal, 
or  control,  notify  the  Director.  In  addition, 
when  Informatlou  is  developed  with  respect 
to  an  Investigational  new  drug  Indicating 
that  the  drug  has  a  potential  for  abuse,  that 
information  which  is  forwarded  to  the  At- 
torney General  aa  required  by  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  shall  also  be  forA'arded  to 
the  Director. 

SERVICES   FOR   VETERANS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  veterans 
would  receive  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  for  drug  dependency  Irrespective  of 
the  nature  of  their  dl.=K:harge.  the  service 
connection  of  their  drug  dependency,  or  of 
any  other  limitation  in  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Services  to  veterans  would  In- 
clude Inpatient  treatment  and  outpatient 
services  Irrespective  of  any  prior  inpatient 
treatment,  psychiatric  care,  counseling,  vo- 
cational training,  or  other  rehabilitative 
services,  and  the  funding,  setting  up,  or 
operation  of  residential  halfway  hou.ses. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision 

The  conference  snb.stltute  contains  no 
provision  relating  to  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation for  veterans  The  conferees  have 
noted  that  legislation  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject has  passed  the  House,  and  is  presently 
under  active  consideration  by  the  Senate 
■Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 

The  removal  of  this  section  of  the  bill  by 
the  conferees  is  based  upon  their  assump- 
tion that  separate  legislation  will  be  prompt- 
ly enacted  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  veterans, 
and  is  done  because  of  Jurisdictional  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  The  conferees  wish  to 
stress,  however,  their  unanimous  firm  con- 
viction that  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  among  returning  veterans  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  urgency  and  should  be 
accorded  the  highest  priority  bv  the  Con- 
gress. 

N.^TIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE  STRATEGY 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive,  coordinated,  long- 
term  Federal  strategy-  for  all  drug  abuse 
programs  and  activities  conducted,  spon- 
sored, or  supported  by  the  United  States. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  with  technical  changes. 

COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 
PROGRAMS 

The  House  amendment  required  that 
applications  for  staffing  grants  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  contain  assur- 
ances that  each  such  center  will  provide 
needed  drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  to  persons  In  t^e  area  to 
be  served.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
problem  In  the  area  warrants  establishment 
of  such  a  program.  Appropriations  of  J60 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974  are  authorized. 


The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision,  but  amended  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  the  leasing  of  facilities  for  drug 
abuse  treatment  programs,  and  authorized 
assistance  for  facilities  for  emergency  medi- 
cal services.  Intermediate  care  services,  and 
out-patient  services. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
proviijlons  of  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill,  with  authorization  of  $60,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

USE   OF  PHS   FACILITIES 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  estab- 
lishment of  drug  abuse  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  In  facilities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  provide  services  for 
persons  residing  in  the  local  areas,  and  for 
servicemen  and  veterans  In  such  areas. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

STATE   PLAN   REQUIREMENTS 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  State 
plans  for  grants  for  comprehensive  public 
health  services  include  provisions  for  licens- 
ing facilities  In  which  drug  abuse  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  are  conducted, 
and  for  expansion  of  State  mental  health 
programs  In  the  method  of  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  with  a  clarifying 
change. 

DRUG   ABUSE    PREVENTION   APPROPRLAnON 
REQUESTS 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  all 
requests  for  appropriations  for  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions  must  hereafter  be  sub- 
mitted on  a  line  Item  basis. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  with  the  addition  of 
the  requirement  that  the  appropriation  re- 
quest must  also  include  each  specific  au- 
thorization on  the  basis  of  which  the  request 
Is  made. 

SPECIAL   PROJECTS 

The  House  amendment  increased  from  $35 
million  to  $60  million  the  authorization  for 
special  projects  of  programs  for  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  together  with  a  new  authorization  of 
$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   ON   DRUG   ABUSE 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  of  a  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  oom- 
parable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  new  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  Is  to  be  cre- 
ated on  December  31,  1974.  The  postponement 
will  give  the  Department  of  HEW  time  to 
prepare  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  In- 
stitute. The  conferees  anticipate  that.  In  the 
consideration  of  other  legislation  In  the  field 
of  mental  health  and  drug  abuse,  scheduled 
for  expiration  in  the  future,  further  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  proper  role 
and  function  of  the  new  Institute. 

REPORTS    BY    THl    SECRETARY    OF    HIIALTH,    EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  written  plan  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  coordination  of  his  drug 
abuse  programs,  and  describe  existing  model 
and  experimental  methods  for  drug  abuse 
treatment,  and  make  recommendations  for 
future  development  of  treatment  techniques. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 
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The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

ADDI'nONAL    RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETART 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary Is  to  (1)  operate  an  Information  center 
related  to  drug  abuse  Information,  (2)  In- 
vestigate and  publish  Information  concern- 
ing methodology  and  technology  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  and  kind  of  drug  abuse, 
(3)  publish  statistics,  and  (4)  review  and 
evaluate  provisions  for  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs  submitted  In 
State  health  plans. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

FORMULA    CHANTS 

The  Senate  bill  established  a  formula  grant 
program  for  assisting  States  In  planning,  es- 
tablishing, maintaining,  coordinating,  and 
evaluating  projects  to  deal  with  drug  abuse, 
with  authorization  of  appropriation  of  $15,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1972,  $30,000,000  for  fiscal 
1973,  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  1974,  $45,000,000 
for  fiscal  1975,  and  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  1976. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  formula 
grants  to  assist  States  In  planning  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions  and  In  evaluating  the 
conduct  of  such  functions,  with  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
1972,  $13,000,000  for  fiscal  1973,  and  $13,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  1974. 

The  conference  agreement  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  the  appropria- 
tion authorizations  for  fiscal  1976  are  deleted, 
and  the  minimum  allotment  to  the  States 
contained  In  the  Senate  bill  Is  set  at  $100,- 
000,  with  provisions  for  reduction  if  ap- 
propriations are  below  authorizations. 

GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS    FOR    SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  grants  and 
contracts — 

(1)  for  training  programs, 

(2)  for  rehabilitation  programs, 

(3)  for  drug  abuse  treatment  programs 
within  State  and  local  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems, 

(4)  to  determine  the  cause  of  drug  abuse, 

(5)  for  research  relating  to  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs.  Improved  detoxification 
agents,  and  improved  drug  maintenance 
techniques  and  programs;  and 

(6)  for  drug  abuse  treatment  programs 
on  the  local  level. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  were 
$65,000,000  for  fiscal  1972.  $170,000,000  for 
fiscal  1973,  $260,000,000  for  fiscal  1974, 
$400,000,000  for  fiscal  1975,  and  $450,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  1976. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  programs  for 
research  related  to  blocking  or  antagonistic 
drugs,  and  Improved  detoxification  agents 
are  eliminated  as  covered  by  the  authority 
of  the  Director  under  section  224  of  the  bill, 
and  the  appropriation  authorizations  are  as 
follows:  $25  million  for  fiscal  1972,  $65  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1973;  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1974;  and  $160  million  for  fiscal  1975. 

ADMISSION   OF  DRUG   ABUSERS  TO    HOSPITALS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  drug  abusers 
who  are  suffering  from  emergency  medical 
conditions  shall  not  be  refused  admission 
to  or  treatment  by  any  public  or  private 
general  hospital  which  receives  Federal  as- 
sistance, with  a  suspension  or  revocation  of 
Federal  assistance  for  any  hospital  violating 
this  provision. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 

NATIONAL     ADVISORY     COUNCIL     ON     DRUG     ABUSE 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  estab- 
llahment  of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
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Drug  Abuse  similar  to  the  other  advisory 
councils  established  under  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Secretary  concerning  his  functions  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse  and  to  review  and  ap- 
prove grants  made  for  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  dependent  person  rehabilitation 
programs  under  part  (D)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

The  Hoxise  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

CONFIDENTIALITY    OF    PATIENT    RECORDS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  confidenti- 
ality of  private  records  prepared  or  obtained 
In  connection  with  drug  abuse  programs, 
with  some  limitations. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
resf>ondmg  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  with  technical  and  clarifying 
changes. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  their  convic- 
tion that  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  all  drug  abuse  preveuiiou 
programs.  Every  patient  and  former  patient 
must  be  a.ssured  that  his  right  to  privacy 
win  be  protected.  'Without  that  assurance, 
fear  of  public  disclosure  of  drug  abuse  or  of 
records  that  will  attach  for  life  will  dis- 
courage thousands  from  seeking  the  treat- 
ment they  must  have  If  this  tragic  national 
problem  Is  to  be  overcome. 

Every  person  having  control  over  or  access 
to  patients'  records  must  understand  that 
disclosure  Is  permitted  only  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  c  auditions  set  forth  In  this 
section.  Records  are  not  to  be  made  available 
to  Investigators  for  the  purpose  of  law  en- 
forcement or  for  any  other  private  or  public 
purpose  or  in  any  manner  not  specified  in 
this  section. 

DESIGNATION    OF   CERTAIN    POSITIONS    IN    ACTION 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
providing  for  two  associate  directors  of  AC- 
TION, to  be  compensated  at  Level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

John  L.  McClellak, 
Abraham  Ribicoff. 

Lee  Metcalf, 

Lawton  Chiles. 

Charles   H.   Percy, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Edward  J.  Gurney, 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Walter  P.  Mondale, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Bob  Packwood, 

Peter  H.  Dominick, 

Richard  S.  Schweikeb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Harley  O.  Staggers. 

Paul  G.  Rogers, 

David  E.  Satterfield,  III, 

Peter  N.  Kybos, 

Richardson  Preteb, 

James  W.  Symington, 

William  R.  Roy, 

William  L.  Springer, 

Ancher  Nelsen, 

Tim  Lee  Carter, 

James  F.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoiise. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  the  passage  of  this  slgnlflcant 
drug  bill  to  go  by  without  mention  of 
the  great  contribution  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  John  L.  McCLrLLAif, 
has  made  in  the  fight  against  drug  abuse. 


John  McClellan  has  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  an  expanded  national  cominii- 
ment  to  fight  drug  abuse  and  it  was  his 
efforts,  over  6  years  ago  that  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  funds  for  drug  rehaoil- 
itation  and  control.  It  was  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan, as  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Investigation  Subcommittee,  who  fo- 
cused the  national  spotlight  on  drug  use 
and  exposed  tlie  insidious  role  of  or- 
ganized crime  m  narcotics  trafflckmg  in 
1964.  It  was  Senator  McClellan  who  in- 
troduced and  secured  passage  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966.  which  reonented  the  law  away 
from  lis  punitive  approach  to  addiction. 
It  was  Senator  McClellan  who  author- 
ed the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  ."^afe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  which  provided  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  com- 
munities in  their  battle  to  eliminate  drug 
abuse. 

It  was  Senator  McClellan,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operation.^ 
Committee,  who  helped  us  to  get  th;.*^ 
measure  through  the  committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Senator  McClei- 
LAN  cosponsored  the  drug  bill  we  ha\e 
before  us  today  and  he  i.s  also  a  co- 
sponsor  of  bills  to  cut  off  aid  to  foreign 
countries  failing  to  eliminate  drug  traf- 
ficking and  to  liberalize  rules  of  evidence 
in  narcotics  cases. 

Senator  McClellan  is  necessanly  ab- 
sent today,  but  I  did  not  want  this  sig- 
nificant occasion — the  passage  of  lepLsla- 
tion  to  launch  the  most  comprehen-^ive 
attack  ever  mounted  against  the  scourge 
of  narcotics — to  pass  without  noting  the 
farsighted  and  dedicated  work  of  our  able 
chairman.  Senator  John  L   McClei  i  an. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Pre.<;ident.  as  one  of 
its  original  cosponsors.  I  am  here  today 
to  ask  for  unanimous  support  for  the 
conference  report  on  S  2097.  This  meas- 
ure would  establish  a  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  our  Nation 
against  the  problem  on  drug  abiLse.  The 
Director  of  this  new  ofl3ce.  to  be  situated 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
would  have  broad  powers  to  conduct 
overall  planning,  implement  policy,  es- 
tablish objectives  and  develop  priorities 
for  drug  abuse  research,  treatment,  re- 
habilitation, and  education. 

This  legislative  package  has  been  the 
result  of  a  coordinated  and  truly  bipar- 
tisan effort  in  both  Hoa<:es  of  Congress. 
Hopefully,  it  will  provide  the  impetus 
needed  for  a  major  attack  against  this 
insidious  menace  that  is  threatening  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society. 

What  is  happening  in  our  Nation  as  a 
result  of  this  burgeoning  problem  of  drug 
abuse  is  a  shocking,  cruel,  and  pathetic 
nightmare.  For  instance: 

Rgures  recently  released  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
estimate  the  ntunber  of  narcotic  addicts 
in  the  United  States  at  560.000.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  230.000  over  the 
1969  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangeroas 
Drugs  estimate.  Other  experts  dealing 
with  this  problem  claim  the  number  may 
be  as  high  as  700.000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  drug  habit 
can  range  from  $10  to  $100  a  day.  or  any- 
where from  $3,600  to  $36,000  a  year 
Based  on  the  figure  of  560,000  addicts, 
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total  cost  of  addiction  to  the  addicts 

t  least  $8  bilhon  a  year. 

'he  cost  of  crimes  committed  to  sus- 

a  drug  habit  is  believed  to  rim  as 

as  S32  billion  per  year — and  may.  in 

.  be  much  higher. 

'here  are  over  30.000  addicts  in  my 

tie  State  of  Florida — addicts  whose 

tivlties  take  up  60  percent  of  all  law- 

eniorcement  efforts  in  the  State  and  the 

ujnber  of  addicts  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Vliami  alone  there  are  estimated  to  be 

east  4,000-plus  addicts  as  compared 

1  ipproximately  500  in  1965. 

i  .ccording  to  expert  reports.  50  percent 

he  property  crimes  committed  in  our 

'  or  cities  are  drug  related. 

the  past  2  years,  16.000  American 
have   been   discharged   for 
related  reasons. 

New  York  City  where  over  half  of 

Nation's  drug  addicts  reside,  drug 

adcfction  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of 

among  people  between  the  ages 

and  35. 

„  abuse  is  a  plague  which  crosses 
1  loundaries,  infecting  all  types  of  peo- 
all  over  America.  Yet.  despite  the 
_  dimensions  of  this  problem 
despite  our  increasing  awareness  of 
:  abuse,  we  have  not  yet  moved  ef- 
vely  to  combat  it. 

strongly  feel  that  S.  2097  offers  us 

effective  vehicle  with  which  we  can 

org£  nize  and  utilize  our  resources  in  or- 

-.0  best  fight  this  affliction  which  has 

.  to  epidemic  proportions.  If  we  are 

concerned  about  the  human  an- 

and  social  deterioration  in  society 

J  resulting  from  drug  abuse  we  must 

( lecisively  and  expeditiously— now. 

President  Nixon  said  in  his  June  17. 

comprehensive   message   on   drug 
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*e  do  not  destroy  the  drug  menace  In 
""-=    then  It  will  surely  in  time  destroy 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
he  clerk  vill  call  the  roll. 
e  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
.   BYRD  of   West   Virginia.   I   an- 
"?  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Gambrell),     the  Senator     from 
Loui4lana  (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator 
Arkansas    (Mr.    PtTLBRicHT),    the 
Sena;or  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
or  from  Oklahoma   iMr.  Harris), 
S  snator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke)  '. 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr! 
"TNGS).   the   Senator   from   Minne- 
Mr.  Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 
from    Massachusetts    (Mr.    Ken- 
.   the   Senator  from   Washington 
Magnusox),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
3    I  Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
South   Dakota    (Mr.   McGovern) 
S5nator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr' 
McIn:yre),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
on^ing  (Mr.  McGee)   are  necessarily 


and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
WiLLLAMS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness  in  the  family 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,   the   Senator   from   New   Jersey 
(Mr.  WILLIAMS),  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Tun.\ey>,  the  Senator  from 
Mame  ^Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas   (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  <  Mr,  Hartke  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr   Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Humphrey  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff ) .  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota   (Mr.  McGovern )    would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken >  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall  and 
Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  the  Senator 
irom  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick>  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
JORDAN),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ^Mr' 
STEVENS),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr' 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr' 
Tower  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
irom  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott  and  Mr 
Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Hatfield.,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  JORDAN),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Tai-t)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Tower)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(No.  112  Leg.) 
YEAS— 63 
'^'''"  Curtis  Packwoori 

Bake^^'^  Dole  lf^:rl°'' 

Baker  Eagleton  Pearson 

Ba>n  Eastland  Pell 

Bellmon  Ervin  Percy 

^11"^!!^  ^^"^'^  Proxmlre 

Bentsen  Fong  Randolph 

Bible  Goldwater  Roth 

R?n.l'  g'-'rney  saxbe 

Br^L  2''^^*'"  Schwelker 

Z^   J:  ,  Hart  Scott 

m^'n".^  H^uska  smith 

Byrd.  Va.  HuKhes  Spone 

Byrd.  W.  Va,        inouye  Ifafford 

rhnl  Jacks<..n  Stennls 

Ch    rrh  i^^'-'^  Stevenson 

r^J  ^,°°^  Symington 

Cook  Mansfield  Talmadge 

r^r^nl'  •'^""  Thurmond 

Cotton  Mondale  Welcker 

Cranston  Montoya  Young 

NAYS— 0 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  In  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  a  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


REFERRAL  OF  PRESIDENT'S  MES- 
SAGE ON  SCHOOL  BUSING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 
message  on  busing,  now  at  the  desk  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  'the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 


announce  that  the  Senator 

Utah    (Mr.     Moss),   the  Senator 

Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 

Visconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sena- 

from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)    the 

Senati»r  from  California  (Mr.  Txtnney) 


Aiken 

Allott 

Beall 

Buckley 

Case 

Dominick 

Ellender 

Fulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Qrlffln 

Harris 

Hartke 


NOT  VOTING— 37 

Moss 

.Mundt 
Muskie 
Nelson 

Ribicoff 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Taft 

Tower 

Tunney 

Williams 


Hatfield 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Jordan,  N.C, 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Masnuson 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ■ 

In  this  message.  I  wish  to  discuss  a 
question  which  divides  many  Americans 
That  Is  the  question  of  busing. 

I  want  to  do  so  in  a  way  tliat  will  en- 
able us  to  focus  our  attention  on  a  ques- 
tion which  unites  all  Americans.  That  is 
the  question  of  how  to  ensure  a  better 
education  for  all  of  our  children. 

In  the  furor  over  busing,  it  has  become 
all  too  easy  to  forget  what  busing  is  sup- 
posed to  be  designed  to  achieve  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

Conscience  and  the  Constitution  both 
require  that  no  child  should  be  denied 
equal  educational  opportunity.  That 
constitutional  mandate  was  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  in  1954.  The  years  since 
have  been  ones  of  dismantling  the  old 
dual  school  system  In  those  areas  where 
it  existed— a  process  that  has  now  been 
substantially  completed. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  It  is  clear 
that  the  efforts  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  must  now  focus  much 
more  specifically  on  education:  on  assur- 
ing that  the  opportunity  Is  not  only 
equal,  but  adequate,  and  that  in  those 
remaining  cases  In  which  desegregation 
has  not  yet  been  completed  It  be  achieved 
with  a  greater  sensitivity  to  educational 
needs. 

Acting  within  the  present  framework 
of  constitutional  and  case  law,  the  lower 
Federal  courts  have  ordered  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  remedies  for  the  equal  protection 
violations  they  have  found.  These  rem- 
edies have  Included  such  plans  as 
redrawing  attendance  zones,  pairing, 
clustering,  and  consolidation  of  school 
districts.  Some  of  these  plans  have  not 
required  extensive  additional  transporta- 
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tion  of  pupils.  But  some  have  required 
that  pupils  be  bused  long  distances,  at 
great  inconvenience.  In  some  cases  plans 
have  required  that  children  be  bused 
away  from  their  neighborhoods  to 
schools  that  are  inferior  or  even  unsafe. 

The  maze  of  differing  and  sometimes 
inconsistent  orders  by  the  various  lower 
courts  has  led  to  contradiction  and  un- 
certainty, and  often  to  vastly  unequal 
treatment  among  regions.  States  and 
local  school  districts.  In  the  absence  of 
statutory  guidelines,  many  lower  court 
decisions  have  gone  far  beyond  what 
most  people  would  consider  reasonable, 
and  beyond  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  is  necessary,  in  the  requirements 
they  have  imposed  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  school  districts  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  school  pupils. 

All  too  often,  the  result  has  been  a 
classic  case  of  the  remedy  for  one  evil 
creating  another  evil.  In  this  case,  a 
remedy  for  the  historic  evil  of  racial  dis- 
crimination has  often  created  a  new  evil 
of  disrupting  communities  and  imposing 
hardship  on  children — both  black  and 
white — who  are  themselves  wholly  inno- 
cent of  the  wrongs  that  the  plan  seeks  to 
set  right. 

The  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— under  which  the  school  desegrega- 
tion cases  have  arisen — provides  that 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
vision^ of  this  article." 

Until  now,  enforcement  has  been  left 
largely  to  the  courts — which  have  oper- 
ated within  a  limited  range  of  available 
remedies,  and  in  the  limited  context  of 
case  law  rather  than  of  statutory  law.  I 
propose  that  the  Congress  now  accept  the 
responsibility  and  use  the  authority  given 
to  it  under  the  14th  Amendment  to  clear 
up  the  confusion  which  contradictory 
court  orders  have  created,  and  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  national  standards. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
swcomplish  this. 

It  would  put  an  immediate  stop  to  fur- 
ther new  busing  orders  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

It  would  enlist  the  wisdom,  the  re- 
sources and  the  experience  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  solution  of  the  vexing  prob- 
lems involved  in  fashioning  school 
desegregation  pohcies  that  are  true  to  the 
Constitutional  requirements  and  fair  to 
the  people  and  communities  concerned. 

It  would  establish  uniform  national 
criteria,  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  courts 
in  all  sections  and  all  States  would  have 
a  common  set  of  standards  to  guide 
them. 

These  measures  would  protect  the 
right  of  a  community  to  maintain  neigh- 
borhood schools — while  also  establishing 
a  shared  local  and  Federal  responsibility 
to  raise  the  level  of  education  in  the  need- 
iest neighborhoods,  with  special  programs 
for  those  disadvantaged  children  who 
need  special  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  these  measures 
would  not  roll  back  the  Constitution,  or 
undo  the  great  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  ending  school  segregation,  or 
undermine  the  continuing  drive  for  equal 
rights. 

Specifically,  I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  two  measures  which  together 
would  shift  the  focus  from  more  trans- 


portation to  better  education,  and  would 
curb  busing  while  expanding  educational 
opportunity.  They  are: 

1.  The  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1972.  This  would: 

— Require  that  no  State  or  locality 
could  deny  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  any  person  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

— Establish  criteria  for  determining 
what  constitutes  a  denial  of  equal 
opportunity. 

— Establish  priorities  of  remedies  for 
schools  that  are  required  to  de- 
segregate, with  busing  to  be  required 
only  as  a  last  resort,  and  then  only 
under  strict  limitations. 

— Provide  for  the  concentration  of 
Federal  school-aid  funds  specifically 
on  the  areas  of  greatest  educational 
need,  in  a  way  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  so  they  can  have  a  real 
and  substantial  impact  in  terms  of 
improving  the  education  of  children 
from  poor  families. 

2.  The  Student  Transportation  Mora- 
torium Act  of  1972. 

— This  would  provide  a  period  of  time 
during  which  any  further,  new  bus- 
ing orders  by  the  courts  would  not 
go  into  effect,   while   the  Congress 
considered  legislative  approaches — 
such  as  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities   Act — to    the    questions 
raised  by  school  desegregation  cases. 
This    moratorium    on    new    busing 
would  be  effective  until  July  1.  1973, 
or  until  the  Congress  passed  the  ap- 
propriate legislation,  whichever  was 
sooner.  Its  purpose  would  not  be  to 
contravene   rights  imder   the    14th 
Amendment,  but  simply  to  hold  in 
abeyance     further     busing     orders 
while  the  Congress  investigated  and 
considered   alternative   methods   of 
securing  those  rights — methods  that 
could  establish  a  new  and  broader 
context  in  which  the  courts  could 
decide  desegregation  cases,  and  that 
could    render    busing    orders    un- 
necessary. 
Together,  these  two  measures  would 
provide  an  Immediate  stop  to  new  bus- 
ing in  the  short  run,  and  constructive 
alternatives  to  busing  in  the  long  run — 
and  they  would  give  the  Congress  the 
time  it  needs  to  consider  fully  and  fair- 
ly one  of  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
issues  to  confront  the  Nation  in  modem 
times. 

busing:  the  fears  and  concerns 

Before  discussing  the  specifics  of  these 
proposals,  let  me  deal  candidly  with  the 
controversy  surrounding  busing  itself. 

There  are  some  people  who  fear  any 
curbs  on  busing  because  they  fear  that 
it  would  break  the  momentum  of  the 
drive  for  equal  rights  for  blacks  and  oth- 
er minorities.  Some  fear  it  would  go 
further,  and  that  it  would  set  in  mo- 
tion a  chain  of  reversals  that  would  un- 
do all  the  advances  so  p>ainfully  achieved 
in  the  past  generation. 

It  is  essential  that  whatever  we  do  to 
curb  busing  be  done  in  a  way  that  plain- 
ly will  not  have  these  other  consequences. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  the  Nation's 
continued  commitment  to  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  be  clear  and 
concrete. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  we  not  allow  emotionalism  to 
crowd  out  reason,  or  get  so  lost  in  .sym- 
bols that  words  lose  their  meaning. 

One  emotional  imdercurrent  that  has 
done  much  to  make  this  so  difficult  an 
issue  is  the  feeling  some  people  have  that 
to  oppose  busmg  is  to  be  anti-black. 
This  is  closely  related  to  the  arguments 
often  put  forward  that  resLstance  to  any 
move,  no  matter  what,  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  name  of  desegregation  is 
"racist."  This  is  dangerous  nonsense. 

There  is  no  e.scaping  the  fact  that 
some  people  oppose  busing  because  of 
racial  prejudice.  But  to  go  on  from  thi.'; 
to  conclude  that  "anti-bu-sing"  i.'^  simply 
a  code  word  for  prejudice  is  an  exerci.se 
in  arrant  imreason.  There  are  right  rea- 
sons for  opposing  basing,  and  there  are 
wTong  reasons — and  most  people,  includ- 
ing large  and  increasing  numbers  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities,  oppose  it 
for  reasons  that  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  race.  It  would  compound  an 
injustice  to  persist  in  massive  basing 
simply  because  some  people  oppose  It  for 
the  wrong  reasons. 

For  most  Americans,  the  school  bu,s 
used  to  be  a  symbol  of  hope — of  better 
education.  In  too  many  commimities  to- 
day, it  has  become  a  symbol  of  helples.<=- 
ness.  frustration  and  outrage — of  a 
wrenching  of  children  away  from  then- 
families,  and  from  the  schools  their 
families  may  have  moved  to  be  near,  and 
sending  them  arbitrarily  to  others  far 
distant. 

It  has  become  a  symbol  of  social  en- 
gineering on  the  basis  of  abstractions, 
witli  too  little  regard  for  the  desires  and 
the  feelings  of  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned; the  children,  and  their  families. 

Schools  exist  to  serve  the  children,  not 
to  bear  the  burden  of  social  change.  As  I 
put  it  in  my  policy  statement  on  school 
desegregation  2  vears  ago  ^on  March  24. 
1970) : 

One  ot  the  mistakes  of  past  policy  has 
been  to  demand  too  much  of  our  schools: 
They  have  been  expected  not  only  to  edu- 
cate, but  also  to  accomplish  a  social  trans- 
forniatlon.  Children  in  many  instances  have 
not  been  served,  but  used — In  what  all  too 
often  has  proved  a  tragically  futile  effort  to 
achieve  In  the  schools  the  kind  of  multira- 
cial society  which  the  adult  community  has 
failed  to  achieve  for  itself. 

If  we  are  to  be  realists,  we  must  recognize 
that  in  a  free  society  there  are  limits  to  the 
amount  of  Government  coercion  that  can 
reasonably  be  u-sed;  that  in  achieving  de- 
segregation we  must  proceed  with  the  lea.st 
possible  disruption  of  the  education  of  the 
Nation's  children;  and  that  our  children  ar» 
highly  sensitive  to  conflict,  and  highly  vul. 
nerable  to  lastlnp  psychic  Injury. 

Failing  to  recognize  these  factors,  past 
policies  have  placed  on  the  scht»ls  and  th« 
children  too  great  a  .share  of  the  burden  of 
eliminating  racial  di.sparitles  throu^jhout  (air 
society.  .\  major  part  of  this  task  falls  to  tht 
schools.  But  they  cannot  do  it  all  or  evea 
most  of  it  by  them.scives.  Other  institutloiu 
can  share  the  burden  of  breaking  down  racial 
barriers,  but  only  the  schools  can  perlorra 
the  tafk  of  education  Itself,  If  our  school* 
fail  to  educate,  then  whatever  they  may 
achieve  in  integrating  the  races  will  turn 
out  to  be  only  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  recog- 
nized this  problem.  Writing  for  a  unani- 
mous Court  in  the  Su-ann  case  last  April, 
Chief  Justice  Burger  said; 
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le  constant  theme  and  thrust  of  every 

ng  from  Broun  I  to  date  Is  that  state- 

'ced  separation  of  races  In  public  schools 

discrimination    that    violates    the    Equal 

tection  Clause.  The  remedy  commanded 

:o  dismantle  dual  school  systems. 

I  are  concerned  In  these  ca-ses  with  the 

nation   of   the   discrimination   Inherent 

.e  dual  school  systems,  not  with  myriad 

•rs  cf  human  existence  which  can  cause 

Immatlon   in   a  multitude   of   ways   on 

.1.  re:iglou£.  or  ethnic  grrur.ds.  The  tar- 

f  the  cases  from  Broii  :  I  to  the  present 

'he  dual  school  system.  The  elimination 

acial  discrimination  In  public  schools  is 

:  rge  task  and  one  that  should  not  be  re- 

■iled  by  efforts  to  achieve  broader  purposes 

beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  school  au- 

ties.  One  vehicle  can  carry  only  a  Um- 

amount  of  baggage. 

r  objective  In  dealing  with  the   Issues 

nted  by  these  cases  Is  to  see  that  school 

orltles  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  ml- 

ty    from    any    school,    directly    or    Indl- 

y.  on  account  of  race:   it  does  not  and 

lot  embrace  all   the  problems  of  racial 

ludlce.   even   when   those  problems  con- 

Jte    to   disproportionate    racial    ccncen- 

ons  In  some  schools. 
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addressing  the  busing  question,  it 
npcrtant  thai  we  do  so  in  historical 
pective. 

:sing  for  the  purpose  of  de.^egrega- 

wa5    begun— mostly   on   a   modest 

-as  one  of  a  mix  of  remedies  to 

the    requirements    laid    down    by 

lower  Federal  courts  for  uchiev- 

the  difficult  transition  from  the  old 

school   system   to   a   new,    imitarv 

the  time,  the  problems  of  transi- 

that  loomed  ahead  were  massive 
old  habits  deeply  entrenched,  com- 
ity resistance  often  extremely 
ig.  As  the  years  wore  on,  the  courts 

increasingly   impatient  with  what 

sometimes  saw  as  delay  or  evasion 

increasingly  insistent  that,  as  the 

:eme  Court  put  it  in  the  Green  de- 

in  1968,  desegregation  plans  must 
ise  "realistically  to  work,  and  to 
now." 

in  the  past  3  years,  progress  to- 
eliminating  the  vestige.s  of  the  dual 
n   has   been   phenomenal— and   so 
has  been   the  shift  in   public   at- 
in  those  areas  whore  dual  sys- 
were  formerly  operated.  In  State 
State  and  community  after  com- 
V.   locaj   civic,   business   and  edu- 
leaders  of  all  races  have  come 
ird    to   help   make    the    transition 
?ful!y  and  successfully.  Few  voices 
now  raised  urging  a  return  to  the 
ijatterns  of  enforced  secrregation. 
new  climate  of  acceptance  of  the 
constitutional  doctrine  is  a  new 
It   of   great   importance:    for   the 
er  the  elements  of  basic  good  faith 
sire  to  mpke  the  system  work,  the 
need   or   justification   there   is   for 

remedies  rooted  in  coercion. 

the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 

shift  in  the  focus  of  concerns 

bl  icks  and  members  of  other  minori- 

VUnority  parents  have  long  had  a 

ind  special  concern  with  Improving 

q|iality  of  their  children's  education 

number  of  years,  the  principal  em- 

;  of  this  concern— and  of  the  Na- 

attention— was  on  desegregating 

lools.  Now  that  the  dismantling  of 

d  dual  system  has  been  substan- 

completed  there  is  once  again  a 


d(  sire 


treme 


far  greater  balance  of  emphasis  on  im- 
proving schools,  on  convenience,  on  the 
chance  for  parental  involvement^in 
short,  on  the  same  concerns  tliat  moti- 
vate white  parents— and,  in  many  com- 
munities, on  securing  a  greater  measure 
of  control  over  schools  that  serve  pri- 
marily minority-group  communities. 
Moving  forward  on  desegregation  is  still 
important— but  the  pnncipal  concern  is 
with  preserving  the  principle,  and  with 
ensuring  that  the  great  gams  made  since 
Brown,  and  particularly  in  recent  years, 
are  not  rolled  back  in  a  reaction  against 
excessive  busing.  Many  black  leaders  now- 
express  private  concern,  moreover,  that 
a  reckless  extension  of  busing  require- 
ments could  bring  about  precisely  the  re- 
sults they  fear  most;  a  reaction  that 
would  undo  those  gains,  and  that  would 
begin  the  unraveling  of  advances  in  other 
areas  that  also  are  ba.sed  on  newly  ex- 
panded interpretations  of  ba.s;c  Consti- 
tutional rights. 

Also,  it  has  not  escaped  their  notice 
that  those  who  insist  on  system-wide  ra- 
cial balance  insist  on  a  condition  in 
which,  in  most  communities,  every  school 
would  be  run  by  whites  and  dominated 
by  whites,  with  blacks  in  a  permanent 
mmority— and  without  escape  from  that 
minority  status.  The  result  would  be  to 
deny  blacks  the  right  to  have  schools  in 
which  they  are  the  majority. 

In  short,  this  is  not  the  simple  black- 
white  issue  that  .some  simplistically  pre- 
sent it  as  being.  There  are  deep  divisions 

of  opinion  among  people  of  all  race.s 

with  recent  surveys  showing  strong  op- 
position to  basing  among  black  parents 
as  well  as  amon?  white  parents— not  be- 
cause they  are  against  desegregation  but 
because  they  are  for  better  education 

In  the  process  of  school  desegregation, 
we  ail  have  been  learning;  perceptions 
have  been  changing.  Those  who  once 
said  "no"  to  racial  integration  have  ac- 
cepted the  concept,  and  believe  in  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  Those  who  once 
thought  massive  busing  was  the  answer 
have  also  been  changing  their  minds  in 
the  light  of  experience. 

As  we  cut  through  the  clouds  of  emo- 
tionalism that  surround  the  busing  ques- 
tion, we  can  begin  to  identifv  the  legiti- 
mate issues. 

Concern  for  the  quaUty  of  education 
a  child  gets  is  legitimate. 

Concern  that  there  be  no  retreat  from 
the  principle  of  ending  racial  discrimi- 
nation is  legitimate. 

Concern  for  the  dist^-nre  a  child  h.is 
to  travel  to  get  to  school  Is  legitimate 
Concern  over  requiring  that"  a  child 
attend  a  more  distant  school  when  one 
is  available  near  his  home  is  legitimate 
Concern  for  the  obligation  cf  govrrn- 
ment  to  assure,  as  neariv  as  possible, 
that  all  the  children  of  a  given  district 
have  equal  educational  opportun'tv  is 
legitimate. 

Concern  for  the  way  educational  re- 
sources are  allocated  among  the  .schools 
of  a  district  is  legitimate. 

Concern  for  the  degree  of  control  par- 
ents and  local  school  boards  .should  have 
over  their  schools  Is  legitimate. 

In  the  long.  difTlcult  effort  to  give  life 
to  what  is  in  the  law.  to  desegregate  the 
Nation's  schools  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity,  manv  experl- 
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ments  have  been  tried.  Some  have 
worked,  and  some  have  not.  We  now  have 
the  benefit  of  a  fuller  fund  of  experience 
than  we  had  18  years  ago,  or  even  2  years 
ago.  It  has  also  become  apparent  that 
community  resistance— black  as  well  as 
white— to  plans  that  massively  disrupt 
education  and  separate  parents  from 
their  children's  schools,  makes  those 
plans  unacceptable  to  communities  on 
which  they  are  imposed. 

Against  this  background,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  reforms  I  propose  are; 
—To   give   practical   meaning  to  the 
concept  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 
—To  apply  the  experience  gained  in 
the  process  of  desegregation,   and 
also  in  efforts  to  give  special  help  to 
the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
— To  ensure  the  continuing  vitality  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Brovm  v 
Board  of  Education. 
—To  downgrade  busing  as  a  tool  for 
aciiieving  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

—To  sustain  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities vested  by  the  States  in  lo- 
cal school  boards. 

THE  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOaTUNrriES  ACT 


In  the  historic  effort  since  1954  to  end 
the  system  of  State-enforced  segregation 
m  the  public  schools,  all  three  branches 
of  Government  have  had  important 
functions  and  responsibilities.  Their 
roles,  however,  have  been  unequal. 

If  some  of  the  Federal  courts  have 
lately  tended  toward  extreme  remedies 
in  school  desegregation  cases— and  some 
have— this  has  been  in  considerable  part 
because  the  work  has  largely  gone  for- 
ward in  the  courts,  case-by-case,  and 
because  the  courts  have  carried  a  heavy 
share  of  the  burden  while  having  to 
operate  within  a  limited  framework  of 
reference  and  remedies.  The  efforts  have 
therefore  frequently  been  disconnected 
and  the  result  has  been  not  only  great 
progress  but  also  the  creation  of  prob- 
lems severe  enough  to  threaten  the  im- 
mense achievement  of  these  18  difficult 
years. 

If  we  are  to  consolidate  our  gains  and 
move  ahead  on  our  problems — both  the 
old  and  the  new— we  must  undertake 
now  to  bring  the  leaven  of  experience  to 
the  logic  of  the  law. 

Drawing  on  the  lessons  of  experience, 
we  must  provide  the  courts  with  a  new 
framework  of  reference  and  remedies. 

The  angry  debate  over  busing  has  at 
one  and  the  same  time  both  illuminated 
and  obscured  a  number  of  broad  areas 
in  which  realism  and  shared  concern  in 
fact  unite  most  American  parents,  what- 
ever their  race.  Knowledge  of  such  shared 
concerns  is  the  most  precious  product  of 
experience;  it  also  is  the  soundest 
foundation  of  law.  The  time  is  at  hand 
for  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  Grovemment  to  act  on  this 
knowledge,  and  by  so  doing  to  Uft  the 
sense  of  crisis  that  threatens  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  and  the  peace  of 
our  people. 

The  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  that  I  propose  today  draws  on  that 
experience,  and  is  designed  to  give  the 
courts  a  new  and  broader  base  on  which 
to  decide  future  cases  and  to  place  the 
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emphasis   where  -it   belongs:    on   better 
education  for  all  df  om-  cliildren. 

EQUAL   OPPORTUNITY :    THE   CRITERIA 

The  act  I  propose  imdertakes.  in  the 
light  of  experience,  both  to  prohibit  and 
to  define  the  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity.  In  essence,  it  provides  that: 
— No  State  shall  deny  equal  education- 
al opportunity  to  any  person  on  ac- 
count   of    race,    color    or    national 
origin. 
— Students  shall  not  be  deliberately 
segregated  either  among  or  within 
the  public  schools. 
— Where    deliberate    segregation   was 
formerly      practiced,      educational 
agencies  have  an  affirmative  duty  to 
remove  the  vestiges  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem. 
— A  student  may  not  be  assigned  to  a 
school  other  than  the  one  nearest 
his  home,  if  doing  so  would  result  in 
a  greater  degree  of  racial  segrega- 
tion. 
— Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
the  act,  the  assignment  of  students 
to  their  neighborhood  schools  would 
not  be  considered  a  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  unless  the 
schools  were  located  or  the  assign- 
ment made  for  the  purpose  of  racial 
segregation. 
— Racial  balance  is  not  required. 
— There  can  be  no  discrimination  in 
the  employment  and  assignment  of 
faculty  and  staff. 
— School  authorities  may  not  author- 
ize   student    transfers    that    would 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  segre- 
gation. 
— School  authorities  must  take  appro- 
priate action  to  overcome  whatever 
language  barriers  might  exist,  in  or- 
der to  enable  all  students  to  partici- 
pate   equally    in    educational    pro- 
grams. This  would  establish,  in  ef- 
fect, an  educational  bill  of  rights  for 
Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Indians  and  others  who  start  under 
language  handicaps,  and  ensure  at 
last  that  they  too  would  have  equal 
opportunity. 
—Through   Federal   financial    assist- 
ance and  incentives,  school  districts 
would  be  strongly  encouraged  not 
only    to    avoid    shortchanging    the 
schools    that    serve    their    neediest 
children,  but  beyond  this  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  special  learning 
programs    in    those    schools    that 
would  help  children  who  were  be- 
hind to  catch  up.  These  incentives 
would    also    encourage   school    au- 
thorities  to   provide   for   voluntary 
transfers  of  students  that  would  re- 
duce racial  concentrations. 
Thus,  the  act  would  set  standards  for 
all  school  districts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  the  basic  requirements  for  carry- 
ing out.  in  the  field  of  public  education, 
the  Constitutional  guarantee  that  each 
person  shall  have  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.    It    would    establish    broad-based 
and  specific  criteria  to  ensure  against 
racial  discrimination  in  school  as.sign- 
ments,  to  establish  the  equal  educational 
rights    of    Mexican-Americans.    Puerto 
Ricans   and   others   starting   with   lan- 
guage handicaps,  to  protect  the  prin- 
ciple  of   the   neighborhood    school.   It 


would  also  provide  money  and  incentives 
to  help  ensure  for  schools  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods the  fair  treatment  they  have 
too  often  been  denied  in  the  past,  and 
to  provide  the  special  learning  and  extra 
attention  that  children  in  those  neigh- 
borhoods so  often  need. 

DENIAL  or  EQUAL  OPPOBTUNITT:    THE  REMEDIES 

In  the  past,  the  courts  have  largely 
been  left  to  their  own  devices  in  deter- 
mining appropriate  remedies  in  school 
desegregation   cases.    The   results   have 
been   sometimes   sound,   sometimes   bi- 
zarre— but  certainly  uneven.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  Congress,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  to  provide  guidance.  Where  a 
violation  exists,  the  act  I  propose  would 
provide  that: 
— The  remedies  imposed  must  be  lim- 
ited to  those  needed  to  correct  the 
particular  violations  that  have  been 
foimd. 
— School  district  lines   must  not   be 
ignored  or  altered  unless  they  are 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  drawTi 
for  purposes  of  segregation. 
— Additional  busing  must  not  be  re- 
quired unless  no  other  remedy  can 
be  found  to  correct  the  particular 
violation  that  exists. 
— A  priority  of  remedies  would  be  es- 
tablished, with  the  court  required  to 
use  the  first  remedy  on  the  list,  or 
the  first  combination  of  remedies, 
that    would    correct    the    unlawful 
condition.    The    list    of    authorized 
remedies — in  order — is: 

'D  A.ssigning  students  to  the 
schools  closest  to  their  homes  that 
provide  the  appropriate  level  and 
type  of  education,  taking  into  ac- 
count school  capacities  and  natural 
physical  barriers: 

'2)   AsMgning     students     to     the 

schools  closest  to  their  homes  that 

provide   the   appropriate   level   and 

"       type  of  education,  considering  only 

school  capacities; 

'3»  Permitting  students  to  trans- 
fer from  a  school  in  which  their  race 
is  a  m.ajority  to  one  in  which  it  is  a 
minority; 

'4)  Creation  or  revision  of  at- 
tendance zones  or  grade  structures 
without  necessitating  increased  stu- 
dent transportation; 

^5)  Construction  of  new  schools 
or  the  closing  of  inferior  schools; 

'6>  The  use  of  magnet  .-schools  or 
educational  parks  to  promote  inte- 
gration; 

I?)  Any  other  plan  which  is  edu- 
cationally sound  and  administra- 
tively feasible.  However,  such  a  plan 
could  not  require  increased  basing  of 
students  in  the  sixth  grade  or  below. 
If  a  plan  involved  additional  busing 
of  older  children,  then:  <a>  It  could 
not  be  ordered  imless  there  was  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  no 
other  method  would  work;  (b)  in  no 
case  could  it  be  ordered  on  other 
than  a  temporary  basis;  (c)  it  could 
not  pose  a  ri.sk  to  health,  or  signif- 
icantly impinge  on  the  educational 
process;  ( d »  the  school  district  could 
be  granted  a  stay  until  the  order  had 
been  passed  on  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. 


— Begirming  with  the  effective  dat*  of 
the  itct,  time  limits  would  be  plat  i-d 
on  desegregation  orders.  They  would 
be  limited   to  10  years'  duration — 
or  5  years  if  they  called  for  student 
transportation— provided  that  dur- 
ing that  period  the  school  authori- 
ties had   been   in   good-failh   com- 
pliance. Now  orders  could  then  be 
entered  only  if  there  had  been  new 
violations 
These  rules  would  thus  clearly  define 
what  the  Federal  courts  could  and  could 
not  require;  however,  the  States  and  lo- 
calities would  remain  free  to  carry  out 
voluntary  school  integration  plans"  that 
might  go  substantially  beyond  the  Fed- 
eral requirements. 

This  is  an  important  distinction. 
Where  busing  would  provide  educational 
advantages  lor  the  community's  chil- 
dren, and  where  the  communitv  waiu.s 
to  underUke  it.  the  community  should— 
and  will— have  that  choice  What  is  ob- 
jectionable is  an  arbitrary  Federal  re- 
quirement—whether administrative  or 
judicial— that  the  communitv  must  un- 
dertake massive  additional  busing  as  a 
matter  of  Federal  ,avv.  The  e.s.sence  oi  a 
free  society  is  to  restrict  the  range  of 
what  must  be  done,  and  broaden  the 
range  of  what  may  be  done. 
EQUAL  opportunity:  broadening  the  scope 
If  we  were  simply  to  place  curbs  on 
busing  and  do  nothing  more,  then  we 
would  not  have  kept  faith  with  the 
hopes,  the  needs— or  the  richts — of  the 
neediest  of  our  children. 

Even  adding  the  many  protections 
built  into  the  rights  and  remedies  sec- 
tions of  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act.  we  would  not  bv  this  alone 
provide  what  their  special  needs  require 
Busing  helps  some  poor  children  it 
poses  a  hardship  for  others:  but  there 
are  many  more,  and  in  manv  areas  the 
great  majonty— m  the  heart  cf  New 
York,  and  in  South  Chicago,  for  exam- 
ple— whom  It  could  never  reach. 

If  we  were  to  treat  basing  a.s  some  .-nrt 
of  ma.eic  panacea,  and  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  and  re.sources  on  that  as  the 
principal  mearus  of  achieving  quality  edu- 
cation for  blacks  and  other  minorities 
then  in  these  areas  of  dense  minoritv 
concentration  a  whole  generation  could 
be  lost. 

If  we  hold  massive  busing  to  be.  in  any 
event,  an  unacceptable  remedy  for  the  in'- 
equalities  of  educational  opportunity 
that  e.xist,  then  we  must  do  more  to  im- 
prove the  schools  where  poor  families 
live. 

Rather  than  require  tiie  .-jx-ndmg  oi 
scarce  resources  on  ever-longer  bos  rides 
for  those  who  happen  to  live  where  busing 
is  pos.'^ible.  we  should  encourage  the  put- 
ting of  those  resources  directlv  into  edu- 
cation—serving all  the  disadvantaged 
children,  not  merely  those  on  tr.e  bus 
routes. 

In  order  to  reach  the  great  majority 
of  the  children  who  most  need  extra 
help,  I  propose  a  new  approach  to  financ- 
ing the  extra  efforts  required:  one  that 
puts  the  money  where  the  needs  are 
drawing  on  the  funds  I  have  requested 
for  this  and  the  next  fiscal  vear  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementar>-  and  St-condary 
Education   Act  of   1965  and  under  the 
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Eriergency  School  Aid  Act  now  pending 
be  :ore  the  Congress. 

Vs  part  of  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
pojrtunities  Act,  I  propose  to  broaden  the 
of  the  funds  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  and  to  provide  the  Secre- 
f  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
additional  authority  to  encourage 
eRfective   special   learning   programs   in 
t.h  )se  schools  where  the  needs  are  great 
est 

:  detailed  program  criteria  would  be 
sp(  lied  out  in  administrative  guidelines — 
bu  ;  the  intent  of  this  program  is  to  use  a 
mjjor  portion  of  the  $1.5  billion  Emer 
geiicy  School  Aid  money  as,  in  effect,  in- 
centive grants  to  encourage  eligible  dis 
tri  :ts  to  design  educational  programs 
thit  would  do  three  things: 

-Assure  >  as  a  condition  of  getting  the 
grant)  that  the  districts  expendi- 
tures on  its  poorest  schools  were  at 
least  comparable  to  those  on  its 
other  schools. 

-Provide,  above  this,  a  compensatory 
education  grant  of  approximately 
$300  per  low-income  pupil  for 
schools  in  which  substantial  numbers 
of  the  students  are  from  poor  fami- 
lies, if  the  concentration  of  poor 
students  exceeds  specified  limits. 
-Require  that  this  compensatory 
grant  be  spent  entirely  on  basic  in- 
structional program.';  for  language 
skills  and  mathematics,  and  on  basic 
supportive  .services  such  as  health 
and  nutrition. 

-Provide  a  "bonus"  to  the  receiving 
school  for  each  pupil  transferring 
from  a  poor  school  to  a  non-poor 
school  where  his  race  is  in  the  mi- 
nority, without  reducing  the  grant 
to  the  transferring  school. 
Ftiority  would  be  given  to  those  dis 
tricts    that    are    desegregating    either 
voluntarily  or  under  court  order,  and  to 
thote  that  are  addressing  problems  of 
racial  and  economic  impaction, 
tjnder  this  plan,  the  remaining  portion 
he  $1.5  billion  available  under  the 
rgency  School  Aid  Act  for  this  and 
next  fiscal  year  would  go  toward  the 
r  kinds  of  aid  originally  envisaged 
rit. 
Tt'us  partial  shift  of  funds  is  now  pos- 
for  two  reasons:  First,  in  the  nearly 
rs  since  I  fir.st  proposed  the  Emer- 
.•  School  Aid  Act,  much  of  what  it 
designed  to  help  with  has  already 
done.  Second,  to  the  extent  that  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  Equal  Educa 
tlonal  Opportimities  Act  would  reheve 
>^gregating  distrlct,s  of  some  of  the 
expensive  requirements  that  might 
otherwise  be  laid  upon  them,  a  part  of  the 
morey  originally  intended  to  help  meet 
those  expenses  can  logically  be  diverted 
to  tliese  other,  closely  related  needs.  I 
wou  d  stress  once  again,  in  this  con- 
nect ion.  the  importance  I  attach  to  final 
passage   of  the  Emergency   School  Aid 
Act:  those  districts  that  are  now  deseg- 
regating   still   need   its   help,    and   the 
f un<  s  to  be  made  available  for  these  new 
pun  OSes  are  an  essential  element  of  a 
balanced  equal  opportunity  package. 

also  propose  that  instead  of  being 
tem.inated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1973,  as 
presently  scheduled,  the  Emergency 
Sch(  (ol  Aid  Act  continue  to  be  authorized 
at  a|  $1  billion  annual  level — of  which  I 
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would  expect  the  greatest  part  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  I  have  outlined 
here.  At  the  current  level  of  funding  of 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  this  would  provide 
a  total  approaching  $2.5  billion  annually 
for  compensatory  education  purposes. 

For  some  years  now,  there  has  been  a 
running  debate  about  the  effectiveness 
of  added  spending  for  programs  of  com- 
pensatory or  remedial  education.  Some 
have  maintained  there  is  virtually  no 
correlation  between  dollar  input  and 
learning  output;  others  have  maintained 
there  is  a  direct  correlation:  experience 
has  been  mixed. 

What  does  now  seem  clear  is  that  while 
many  Title  I  experiments  have  failed, 
many  others  have  succeeded  substan- 
tially and  even  dramatically;  and  what 
also  is  clear  is  that  without  the  extra 
efforts  such  extra  funding  would  make 
possible,  there  i.s  little  chance  of  breaking 
the  cycle  of  deprivation. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  Title  I  has 
fallen  short  of  expectations,  and  that  in 
some  respects  it  has  failed.  In  many 
cases,  pupils  in  the  programs  funded  by 
it  have  showTi  no  improvement  whatever, 
and  funds  have  frequently  been  misused 
or  squandered  foolishly.  Federal  audits 
of  State  Title  I  efforts  have  found  in- 
stances where  naivete,  inext^erience,  con- 
fusion, despair,  and  even  clear  violations 
of  the  law  have  thwarted  the  act's  effec- 
tiveness. In  some  instances.  Title  I  funds 
have  been  illegally  spent  on  unauthorized 
materials  and  facilities,  or  used  to  fund 
local  services  other  than  those  intended 
by  the  act,  such  as  paying  salaries  not 
directly  related  to  the  act's  purposes. 

The  most  prevalent  failing  has  been 
the  spending  of  TlMe  I  funds  as  general 
revenue.  Out  of  40  States  audited  be- 
tween 1966  and  1970.  14  were  foimd  to 
have  spent  Title  I  funds  as  general 
revenue. 

Too  often,  one  result  has  been  that  in- 
stead of  actually  being  concentrated  in 
the  areas  of  critical  need.  Title  I  mon- 
eys have  been  diffused  throughout  the 
system:  and  they  have  not  reached  the 
targeted  schools— and  targeted  cliil- 
dren — in  sufficient  amounts  to  have  a 
real  impact. 

On  the  positive  side,  Title  I  has  ef- 
fected .some  important  changes  of  bene- 
fit to  disadvantaged  children. 

First,  Title  I  has  encouraged  some 
States  tx)  expand  considerably  the  con- 
tributions from  State  and  local  funds  for 
compensatory  education.  In  the  1965-66 
school  year,  the  States  spent  only  S2.7 
million  of  their  own  revenues,  but  by 
the  1968-69  school  year — largely  due  to 
major  efforts  by  California  and  New 
York— they  were  contributing  $198 
million. 

Second,  Title  I  has  better  focused  at- 
tention en  pupils  who  previously  were 
too  often  ignored.  About  8  million  chil- 
dren are  in  schools  receiving  some  com- 
pensatory funds.  In  46  States  programs 
have  been  established  to  aid  almost  a 
quarter  ol  a  milhon  children  of  migra- 
toi-y  workers.  As  an  added  dividend,  many 
States  have  begun  to  focus  educational 
attention  on  the  early  childhood  years 
which  are  so  important  to  the  learning 
process. 
Finally,  local  schools  have  been  en 


couraged  by  Title  I  to  experiment  and 
irmovate.  Given  our  highly  decentralized 
national  educational  system  and  the  rel- 
atively minor  role  one  Federal  program 
usually  plays,  there  have  been  encour- 
aging examples  of  programs  fostered  by 
Title  I  which  have  worked. 

In  designing  compensatory  programs, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  will' 
work.  The  circumstances  of  one  locality 
may  differ  dramatically  from  those  of 
other  localities.  What  helps  one  group 
of  children  may  not  be  of  particular  ben- 
efit to  others.  In  these  experimental 
years,  local  educational  agencies  and  the 
schools  have  had  to  start  from  scratch, 
and  to  learn  for  themselves  how  to  edu- 
cate those  who  in  the  past  had  too  often 
simply  been  left  to  fall  further  behind. 
In  the  process,  some  schools  did  well 
and  others  did  not.  Some  districts  bene- 
fited by  active  leadership  and  community 
involvement,  while  others  were  slow  to 
innovate  and  to  break  new  ground. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  design  of  successful 
compensatory  programs,  the  experience 
so  far  does  point  in  one  crucial  direc- 
tion: to  the  importance  of  providing  suf- 
ficiently concentrated  funding  to  estab- 
lish the  educational  equivalent  of  a  "crit- 
ical mass,"  or  threshold  level.  Where 
funds  have  been  spread  too  thinly,  they 
have  been  wasted  or  dissipated  with  lit- 
tle to  show  for  their  expenditure.  Where 
they  have  been  concentrated,  the  results 
have  been  frequently  encouraging  and 
sometimes  dramatic. 

In  a  sample  of  some  10,000  disadvan- 
taged pupils  in  California,  82  percent  of 
those  in  projects  spending  less  than  $150 
extra  per  pupil  showed  little  or  no 
achievement  gain.  Of  those  students  in 
projects  spending  over  $250  extra  per 
pupil,  94  percent  gained  more  than  one 
year  per  year  of  exposure;  58  percent 
gained  between  1.4  and  1.9  per  year  of  ex- 
posure. Throughout  the  country  States 
as  widely  separated  as  Cormecticut  and 
Florida  have  recognized  a  correlation  be- 
tween a  'critical  mass"  expenditure  and 
marked  effectiveness. 

Of  late,  several  important  studies  have 
supported  the  idea  of  a  "critical  mass" 
compensatory  expenditure  to  afford  dis- 
advantaged pupils  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. The  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion on  the  Quality,  Cost,  and  Financing 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
the  National  Educational  Finance  Proj- 
ect, and  the  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance  have  all  cited  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  substantial  additional  per 
pupil  expenditure  for  disadvantaged 
pupils. 

The  program  which  I  propose  aims  to 
assure  schools  with  substantial  concen- 
trations of  poor  children  of  receiving  an 
average  $300  compensatory  education 
grant  for  each  child. 

In  order  to  encourage  volimtary  trans- 
fers, under  circumstances  where  they 
would  reduce  both  racial  isolation  and 
low-income  concentration,  any  school 
accepting  such  transfers  would  receive 
the  extra  $300  allotted  for  the  transfer- 
ring student  plus  a  bonus  payment  de- 
pending on  the  proportion  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  that  school. 

One  key  to  the  success  of  this  new  ap- 
proach  would   be   the   "critical   mass" 
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achieved  by  both  increasing  and  con- 
centrating the  funds  made  available; 
another  would  be  vigorous  administra- 
tive follow-through  to  ensure  that  the 
funds  are  used  in  the  intended  schools 
and  for  the  intended  purposes. 

THE  STUDENT  TRANSPORTATION  MORATORIUM  ACT 

In  times  of  rapid  and  even  headlong 
change,  there  occasionally  is  an  urgent 
need  for  reflection  and  reassessment. 
This  is  especially  true  when  powerful, 
historic  forces  are  moving  the  Nation  to- 
ward a  conflict  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples— a  conflict  that  can  be  avoided  if 
each  of  us  does  his  share,  and  if  all 
branches  of  Government  will  join  in 
helping  to  redefine  the  questions  before 
us. 

Like  any  comprehensive  legislative 
recommendation,  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  that  I  have  proposed 
today  is  offered  as  a  framework  for  Con- 
gressional debate  and  action. 

The  Congress  has  both  the  Constitu- 
tional authority  and  a  special  capability 
to  debate  and  define  new  methods  for 
implementing  Constitutional  principles. 
And  the  educational,  financial  and  social 
complexities  of  this  issue  are  not,  and 
are  not  properly,  susceptible  of  solution 
by  individual  courts  alone  or  even  by  the 
Supreme  Court  alone. 

This  is  a  moment  of  considerable  con- 
flict and  uncertainty;  but  it  is  also  a 
moment  of  great  opportunity. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  the  courts  to 
plunge  ahead  at  full  speed. 

If  we  are  to  set  a  course  that  enables 
us  to  act  together,  and  not  simply  to  do 
more  but  to  do  better,  then  we  must  do 
all  in  our  power  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere that  permits  a  calm  and  thought- 
ful assessment  of  the  issues,  choices  and 
consequences. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress act  to  Impose  a  temporary  freeze 
on  new  busing  orders  by  the  Federal 
courts — to  establish  a  waiting  period 
while  the  Congress  considers  alterna- 
tive means  of  enforcing  14th  Amendment 
rights.  I  propose  that  this  freeze  be  ef- 
fective immediately  on  enactment,  and 
that  it  remain  in  effect  until  July  1,  1973, 
or  until  passage  of  the  appropriate  legis- 
lation, whichever  is  sooner. 

This  freeze  would  not  put  a  stop  to 
desegregation  cases;  it  would  only  bar 
new  orders  during  its  effective  period, 
to  the  extent  that  they  ordered  new  bus- 
ing. 

This,  I  recognize,  is  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure. But  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Congress  has  the  Constitutional  power  to 
enact  such  a  stay,  and  I  believe  the  im- 
usual  nature  of  the  conflicts  and  pres- 
sures that  confront  both  the  courts  and 
the  country  at  this  particular  time  re- 
quires it. 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear,  from 
the  debates  in  the  Congress  and  from  the 
upwelling  of  sentiment  throughout  the 
country,  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
to  limit  the  scope  of  busing  orders.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  everyone — black  and 
white,  children  and  parents,  school  ad- 
ministrators and  local  officials,  the 
courts,  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  not  least  in  the  interest  of 
consistency  in  Federal  policy,  that  while 
this  matter  is  being  considered  by  the 


Congress  we  not  speed  further  along  a 
course  that  is  likely  to  be  changed. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  would 
provide  the  courts  with  a  new  set  of 
standards  and  criteria  that  would  enable 
them  to  enforce  the  basic  Constitutional 
guarantees  in  different  ways. 

A  stay  would  relieve  the  presstire  on  the 
Congress  to  act  on  the  long-range  legisla- 
tion without  fuU  and  adequate  consid- 
eration. By  providing  immediate  relief 
from  a  course  that  increasing  millions 
of  Americans  are  finding  intolerable,  it 
would  allow  the  debate  on  permanent 
solutions  to  proceed  with  less  emotion 
and  more  reason. 

For  these  reasons — and  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  additional  children  faced 
with  busing  now— I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress quickly  give  its  approval  to  the  Stu- 
dent Transportation  Moratorium  Act. 

No  message  to  the  Congress  on  school 
desegregation  would  be  complete  unless 
it  addressed  the  question  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  proposals 
before  the  Congress,  with  strong  support, 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  ways  de- 
signed to  abolish  busing  or  to  bar  the 
courts  from  ordering  it. 

These  proposals  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  particularly  thoughtful  and 
careful  consideration  by  the  Congress 
that  any  proposal  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution merits. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  however, 
that  a  Constitutional  amendment — even 
if  it  could  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds 
support  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress- 
has  a  serious  flaw:  it  would  have  no  im- 
pact this  year;  it  would  not  come  into 
effect  until  after  the  long  process  of 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures.  'What  is  needed  is  action 
now;  a  Constitutional  amendment  fails 
to  meet  this  immediate  need. 

Legislation  meets  the  problem  now. 
Therefore,  I  recorrmiend  that  as  its  first 
priority  the  Congress  go  forward  imme- 
diately on  the  legislative  route.  Legisla- 
tion can  also  treat  the  question  with  far 
greater  precision  and  detail  than  could 
the  necessarily  generalized  language  of 
a  Constitutional  amendment,  while  mak- 
ing possible  a  balanced,  comprehensive 
approach  to  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

CONCLUSION 

These  measures  I  have  proposed  would 
place  firm  and  effective  curbs  on  bus- 
ing— and  they  would  do  so  in  a  Consti- 
tutional way,  aiding  rather  than  chal- 
lenging the  courts,  respecting  the  man- 
date of  the  14th  Amendment,  and  exer- 
cising the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  enforce  that  Amendment. 

Beyond  making  these  proposals,  I  am 
directing  the  Executive  departments  to 
follow  policies  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  based— which 
will  include  intervention  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  selected  cases  before  the 
courts,  both  to  implement  the  stay  and 
to  resolve  some  of  those  questions  on 
which  the  lower  courts  have  gone  beyond 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  I  have  proposed  refiects  a  serious  and 
wide-ranging  process  of  consultation — 


drawing  upon  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  legislators,  Coi:i5titutional 
scholars,  educators  and  government  ad- 
ministrators, and  of  men  and  women 
from  all  races  and  regions  of  the  country 
who  shared  with  us  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  their  communities. 

Its  design  is  in  large  mea.sure  the  prod- 
uct of  that  collaboration.  When  enacted 
it  would,  for  the  first  time,  furnish  a 
framework  for  collaborati\e  action  bv 
the  various  branches  of  Federal  and  local 
government,  enabling  courts  and  com- 
munities to  shape  effective  educational 
solutions  which  are  responsive  not  only 
to  Constitutional  standards  but  also  to 
the  phy.sical  and  human  reality  of  di- 
verse educational  situations. 

It  will  create  more  local  choice  and 
more  options  to  choose  from;  and  it  will 
marshal  and  target  Federal  resources 
more  effectively  in  support  of  each  par- 
ticular commumtys  effort. 

Most  importantly,  however,  these  pro- 
posals undertake  to  address  the  problem 
that  really  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  issue 
at  this  time:  the  inlierent  inabilitv  of 
the  courts,  acting  alone,  to  deal  cfTec- 
tively  and  acceptably  with  the  new  mag- 
nitude of  educational  and  social  problems 
generated  by  the  desegregation  process. 

If  these  proposals  are  adopted,  those 
few  who  want  an  arbitrary  racial  balance 
to  be  imposed  on  the  schools  by  Federal 
fiat  will  not  get  their  way. 

Those  few  who  want  a  return  to 
segregated  schools  will  not  get  their  way. 

These  few  who  want  a  rollingback  of 
the  basic  protections  black  and  other 
minority  Americans  have  won  in  recent 
years  will  not  get  their  way. 

This  Administration  means  what  It 
says  about  dismanthng  racial  barriers, 
about  opening  up  jobs  and  housing  and 
schools  and  opportunity  to  all  Americans. 

It  is  not  merely  rhetoric,  but  our  rec- 
ord, that  demonstrates  our  determina- 
tion. 

We  have  achieved  more  school  de- 
segregation in  the  last  3  years  than  was 
achieved  in  the  previous  15. 

We  have  taken  the  lead  in  opening  up 
high-paying  jobs  to  minority  workers. 

We  have  taken  unprecedented  meas- 
ures to  spur  business  ownership  by  mem- 
bers of  minorities. 

We  have  brought  more  members  of 
minorities  into  the  middle  and  upper  lev- 
els of  the  Federal  service  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

We  have  provided  more  support  to 
black  colleges  than  ever  before. 

We  have  put  more  money  and  muscle 
into  enforcement  of  the  equal  opportu- 
nity laws  than  ever  before. 

These  efforts  will  all  go  forward— with 
vigor  and  with  conviction.  Making  up  for 
the  years  of  past  discrimination  is  not 
simply  something  that  white  Americans 
owe  to  black  Americans — it  is  something 
the  entire  Nation  owes  to  itself. 

I  submit  these  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress, mindful  of  the  -profound  Impor- 
tance and  special  complexity  of  the  issues 
they  address.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  weigh  and  respect 
the  conflicting  Interests;  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance which  Is  thoughtful  and  Just;  and 
to  search  for  answers  that  will  best  serve 
all  of  the  Nation's  children.  I  urge  the 
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great  majority  of  Americans,  of  all 
want  their  Goverrmient — the  Con- 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  Executive — 
follow  the  course  of  deliberation,  not 
frontation.  To  do  this,  we  must  act 
cdlmy  and  creatively,  and  we  must  act 
to  aether. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans,  of 
al  races,  want  schools  that  educate  and 
rules  that  are  fair.  That  is  what  these 
prpposals  attempt  to  provide. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  17,  1972. 


RtFERRAL  OF  PRESIDENTS  MES- 
SAGE ON  SCIENCE  ANT)  TECHNOL- 
DGY 

VIr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
fr(  m  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  Science  and  Technology  now  at  the 
de  >k  be  jointly  referred  to  the  following 
conmittees:  The  Jomt  Committee  on 
At>mic  Energy;  the  Committee  on  Com- 
m«rce;  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Puolic  Welfare;  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs;  the 
CoTunittee  on  Foreign  Relations;  and 
th(  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Sp  ice  Sciences. 

'  "he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj(ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'he  message  from  the  President  is  as 

ows: 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

ability  of  the  American  people  to 

the  discoveries  of  science  in  the 

of  man  has  always  been  an  im- 

element  in  our  national  progress. 

[  noted  m  my  most  recent  message  on 

State  of  the  Union,  Americans  have 

been  known  all  over  the  world  for 

technological  ingenuity — for  being 

to  '"build  a  better  mousetrap" — and 

capacity  has  undergirded  both  our 

prosperity   and   our  intema- 

^  _  strength. 

'e  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  research- 

and  engineers,  the  managers  and  en- 

urs  who  have  made  this  record 

Again  and  again  they  have  met 

seemed  like  impossible  challenges. 

and  again  they  have  achieved  suc- 

They  have  found  a  way  of  prevent- 

polio,  placed  men  on  the  moon,  and 

television  pictures  across  the  oceans. 

have    contributed    much    to    our 

of    living    and    our    military 

igth. 

the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
not  something  we  can  rest  on.  They 
something  we  must  build  on.  I  am 
"ore  calling  today  for  a  strong  new 
to  m.arshal  science  and  technology 
le  work  of  strengthening  our  econ- 
and  improving  the  quality  of  our 
And  I  am  outlining  ways  in  which 
Federal  Government  can  work  as  a 
effective  partner  in  this  great  task. 
;  importance  of  technological  in- 
i  tion  has  become  dramatically  evi- 
■  in  the  past  few  years.  For  one  thing. 
Have  come  to  recogmze  that  such  in- 
is  essential  to  improving  our 
productivity — to     producing 
and  better  goods  and  services  at 
costs.  And  improved  productivity, 
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in  turn,  is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve 
a  full  and  durable  prosperity— without 
inflation  and  without  war.  By  fostering 
greater  productivity,  technological  m- 
novation  can  help  us  to  expand  our  mar- 
kets at  home  and  abroad,  strengthening 
old  industries,  creating  new  ones,  and 
generally  providing  more  jobs  for  the 
nuliions  who  will  soon  be  entering  the 
labor  market. 

This  work  is  particularly  important  at 
a  time  when  other  countries  are  rapidly 
moving  upward  on  the  scientific  and 
technological  ladder,  challenging  us  both 
in  intellectual  and  in  economic  terms. 
Our  international  position  in  fields  such 
as  electronics,  aircraft,  steel,  automobiles 
and  shipbuilding  is  not  as  strong  as  it 
once  was.  A  better  performance  is  essen- 
tial to  both  the  health  of  our  domestic 
economy  and  our  leadership  position 
abroad. 

At  the  same  time,  the  impact  of  new- 
technology  can  do  much  to  enrich  the 
quality  of  our  lives.  The  forces  which 
threaten  that  quality  will  be  growing  at 
a  dramatic  pace  in  the  years  ahead.  One 
of  the  great  questions  of  om-  time  is 
whether  our  capacity  to  deal  with  these 
forces  will  grow  at  a  similar  rate.  The 
answer  to  that  question  lies  in  our  sci- 
entific and  technological  progress. 

As  we  face  the  new  challenges  of  the 
1970's,  we  can  draw  upon  a  great  reser- 
voir of  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation and  skill— the  result  of  the 
enormous  investments  wWch  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise made  in  research  and  development 
in  recent  years.  In  addition,  this  Na- 
tion's historic  commitment  to  scientific 
excellence,  its  determination  to  take  the 
lead  in  exploring  the  unknowTi,  have 
given  us  a  great  tradition,  a  rich  legacy 
on  which  to  draw.  Now  it  is  for  us  to 
extend  that  tradition  by  applying  that 
legacy  in  new  situations. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  it  is  important 
to  remember  several  things.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  always  be  aware  that  the 
mere  act  of  scientific  discovery  alone  Is 
not  enough.  Even  the  most  important 
breakthrough  will  have  little  impact  on 
our  lives  unless  it  is  put  to  use— and  put- 
ting an  idea  to  use  is  a  far  more  complex 
process  than  has  often  been  appreciated. 
To  accomplish  this  transformation,  we 
must  combine  the  genius  of  invention 
with  the  skills  of  entrepreneurship,  man- 
agement, marketing  and  finance. 

Secondly,  we  must  see  that  the  envi- 
ronment for  technological  innovation  is  a 
favorable  one.  In  some  cases,  excessive 
regulation,  inadequate  incentives  and 
other  barriers  to  innovation  have  worked 
to  discourage  and  even  to  impede  the  en- 
trepreneurial spirit.  We  need  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  such  conditions  exist,  their  under- 
lying causes,  and  the  best  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  them. 

Thirdly,  we  must  realize  that  the  mere 
development  of  a  new  idea  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  it  can  or  sliould  be 
put  into  immediate  use.  In  some  cases, 
laws  or  regulations  may  inhibit  its  im- 
plementation. In  other  cases,  the  costs 
of  the  process  may  not  be  worth  the  ben- 
efits it  produces.  The  introduction  of 
some  new  technologies  may  produce  un- 
desirable side  effects.  Patterns  of  living 


and  human  behavior  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  By  realistically  appreci- 
ating the  limits  of  technological  innova- 
tion, we  will  be  in  a  better  position  fully 
to  marshal  its  amazing  strengths. 

A  fourth  consideration  concerns  the 
need  for  scientific  and  technological 
manpower.  Creative,  inventive,  dedicated 
scientists  and  engineers  will  surely  be  in 
demand  in  the  years  ahead;  young  peo- 
pie  who  believe  they  would  find  satis- 
faction in  such  careers  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  undertake  them.  I  am  convinced 
they  will  find  ample  opportunity  to  serve 
their  communities  and  their  country  in 
important  and  exciting  ways. 

The  fifth  basic  point  I  would  make 
concerning  our  overall  approach  to  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  1970's  con- 
cerns the  importance  of  maintaining 
that  spirit  of  curiosity  and  adventure 
which  has  always  driven  us  to  explore 
the  unknown.  This  means  that  we  must 
continue  to  give  an  important  place  to 
basic  research  and  to  exploratory  experi- 
ments which  provide  the  new  ideas  on 
which  our  edifice  of  technological  accom- 
plishment rests.  Basic  research  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  today  is  es- 
sential to  our  continuing  progress  to- 
morrow. All  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
support  basic  research  which  can  help 
provide  a  broader  range  of  future  devel- 
opment options. 

Finally,  we  must  appreciate  that  the 
progress  we  seek  requires  a  new  partner- 
ship in  science  and  technology— one 
which  brings  together  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, private  enterprise.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  our  universities 
and  research  centers  in  a  coordinated 
cooperative  effort  to  serve  the  national' 
interest.  Each  member  of  that  partner- 
sliip  must  play  the  role  it  can  play  best; 
each  must  respect  and  reinforce  the 
unique  capacities  of  the  other  members. 
Only  if  this  happens,  only  if  our  new 
partnership  thrives,  can  we  be  sure  that 
our  scientific  and  technological  resources 
will  be  used  as  effectively  as  possible  in 
meeting  our  priority  national  needs. 

With  a  new  sense  of  purpose  and  a 
new  sense  of  partnership,  we  can  make 
the  1970's  a  great  new  era  for  American 
science  and  teclmology.  Let  us  look  now 
at  some  of  the  specific  elements  in  this 
process. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  shaping  American  science  and  tech- 
nology is  pivotal.  Of  all  our  Nation's 
expenditures  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, 55  percent  are  presently  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Directly  or 
indirectly,  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
ports the  employment  of  nearly  half  of 
all  research  and  development  persormel 
in  the  United  States. 

A  good  part  of  our  Federal  effort  in 
this  field  has  been  directed  in  the  past 
toward  our  national  security  needs.  Be- 
cause a  stron?  national  defense  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace, 
our  research  and  development  in  support 
of  national  security  must  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  our  needs.  We  must  ensure  our 
strategic  deterrent  capability,  continue 
the  modernization  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  strengthen  the  overall  technological 
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base  that  underlies  future  military  sys- 
tems. For  these  reasons,  I  have  proposed 
a  substantial  increase  for  defense  re- 
search and  development  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

In  this  message,  however,  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  how  we  can  better  apply  our 
scientific  resources  in  meeting  civiUan 
needs.  Since  the  beginning  of  tills  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  felt  that  we  should 
be  doing  more  to  focus  our  scientific  and 
teclmological  resources  on  the  problems 
of  the  environment,  health,  energy, 
transportation  and  other  pressing  do- 
mestic concerns.  If  my  new  budget  pro- 
posals are  accepted.  Federal  funds  for 
research  and  development  concerning 
domestic  problems  will  be  65  percent 
greater  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  than 
they  were  in  1969. 

But  increased  funding  is  not  the  only 
prerequisite  for  progress  in  this  field.  We 
also  need  to  spend  our  sca<rce  resources 
more  effectively.  Accordingly.  I  have 
moved  to  develop  an  overall  strategic  ap- 
proach in  the  allocation  of  i'ederal  sci- 
entific and  technological  resources.  As  a 
part  of  this  effort,  I  directed  the  Do- 
mestic Council  last  year  to  examine  new 
technology  opportunities  in  relation  to 
domestic  problems.  In  all  of  our  plan- 
ning, we  have  been  concentrating  not 
only  on  how  much  we  spend  but  also  on 
how  we  spend  it. 

My  recommendations  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal  role  in  science  and  tech- 
nology have  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  my  State  of  the  Union  message, 
in  my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
in  individual  agency  presentations.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  support  the  various 
elements  of  this  new  Federal  strategy. 

1)  We  are  reorienting  our  space  pro- 
gram to  focus  on  domestic  needs— such 
as  communications,  weather  forecasting 
and  natural  resource  exploration.  One 
important  way  of  doing  this  is  by  de- 
signing and  developing  a  reusable  space 
shuttle,  a  step  which  would  allow  us  to 
seize  new  opportunities  in  space  with 
higher  reliability  at  lower  costs. 

2)  We  are  moving  to  .set  and  meet 
certain  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment targets.  In  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  my  Budget  Message  and  in 
other  communications  with  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  identified  a  nimiber  of 
areas  where  new  efforts  are  most  likely 
to  produce  significant  progress  and  help 
us  meet  pressing  domestic  needs.  They 
include: 

— Providing  new  sources  of  energy 
without  pollution.  My  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  would  in- 
crease energy-related  research  and 
development  expenditures  by  22 
percent. 

— Developing  fast,  safe,  pollution-free 
transportation.  I  have  proposed 
spending  46  percent  more  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  on  a  variety  of 
transportation  projects. 

—Working  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  from  natural  disasters. 
I  have  asked,  for  example,  that  our 
earthquake  research  program  be 
doubled  and  that  our  hurricane  re- 
search efforts  be  increased. 

— Improving  drug  abuse  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  efforts  to  curb 
drug  trafficking.  Our  budget  requests 


in  this  critical  area  are  four  times 
the  level  of  1971. 
— Increasing  biomedical  research  ef- 
forts,   especially    those    concerning 
cancer  and  heart  disease,  and  gen- 
erally providing  more  eCBcient  and 
effective  health  care,  including  bet- 
ter emergency  health  care  systems. 
3)  We  will  also  draw  more  directly  on 
the  capabilities  of  our  liigh  technology- 
agencies — the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration   and   the  National   Bu- 
reau of  Standards  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce — in    applying    research    and 
development  to  domestic  problems. 

4>  We  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
improve  the  scientific  and  technological 
basis  for  setting  Federal  standards  and 
regulations.  For  example,  by  learning 
to  measure  more  precisely  the  level  of 
air  pollution  and  its  effects  on  our 
health,  we  can  do  a  more  effective  job 
of  setting  pollution  standards  and  of  en- 
forcing those  standards  once  they  are 
established. 

5)  I  am  also  providing  in  my  1973 
budget  for  a  12  percent  increase  for  re- 
search and  development  conducted  at 
imiversities  and  colleges.  This  increase 
reflects  the  effort  of  the  past  2  years  to 
encourage  educational  institutions  to  un- 
dertake research  related  to  Important 
national  problems. 

6)  Finally.  I  believe  that  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  should  draw-  on  all 
sectors  of  the  scientific  and  technological 
community  in  working  to  meet  signif- 
icant domestic  challenges.  To  this  end,  I 
am  taking  action  to  permit  the  Founda- 
tion to  support  applied  research  in  in- 
dustrj'  when  the  use  of  industrial  capa- 
bilities would  be  advantageous  in  accom- 
plishing the  Foundation's  objectives. 

SUPPORTING     RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT     IN 
THE    PRIVATE    SECTOR 

The  direction  of  private  scientific  and 
technological  activities  is  determined  in 
large  measure  by  thousands  of  private 
decisions — and  this  should  always  be  the 
case.  But  we  carmot  ignore  the  fact  that 
Federal  policy  also  has  a  great  impact  on 
what  happens  in  the  private  sector.  This 
influence  is  exerted  in  many  ways — in- 
cluding direct  Federal  support  for  such 
research  and  development. 

In  general,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  encour- 
age private  research  and  development  to 
the  extent  that  the  market  mechanism  is 
not  effective  in  bringing  needed  innova- 
tions into  use.  This  can  happen  in  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances.  For  example,  the 
sheer  size  of  some  developmental  proj- 
ects is  beyond  the  reach  of  private  firms 
particularly  in  industries  which  are  frag- 
mented Into  many  small  companies.  In 
other  cases,  the  benefits  of  projects  can- 
not be  captured  by  private  institutions. 
even  though  they  may  be  verj-  significant 
for  the  whole  of  society.  In  still  other 
cases,  the  risks  of  certain  projects,  while 
acceptable  to  society  as  a  whole,  are  ex- 
cessive for  individual  companies. 

In  all  these  cases.  Federal  support  of 
private  research  and  development  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  We  must  see 
that  such  support  is  made  available — 
through  cost-sharing  agreements,  pro- 
cui-ement  policies  or  other  arrangements. 


One  example  of  the  benefits  of  such 
a  partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  is  the 
program  I  presented  last  June  to  meet 
our  growing  need  for  clean  energ>-.  As  I 
outlined  the  Federal  role  in  tliis  effort.  I 
also  indicated  that  industry's  response 
to  these  initiatives  would  be  crucial.  That 
response  has  been  most  encouraging  to 
date.  For  example,  the  electric  utilities 
have  already  pledged  some  $25  million  a 
year  for  a  period  of  10  years  lor  develop- 
ing a  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
demonstration  plant.  These  pledges  have 
come  through  the  EdLson  Electric  In- 
stitute, the  American  Public  Power  As.so- 
ciation.  and  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association.  This  effort  is 
one  part  of  a  larger  effort  by  the  elec- 
trical utilities  to  raise  $150  million  an- 
nually for  research  and  development  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  clean  elec- 
tric power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  gas  companies, 
through  the  American  Gas  As.sociation, 
have  raised  SIO  million  to  accelerate  the 
effort  to  convert  coal  into  gas.  Tins  sum 
represents  industi-y's  first  year  share  m 
a  pilot  plant  program  which  will  be  fi- 
nanced one-third  by  industry  and  two- 
thirds  by  the  Federal  Government.  When 
it  proves  feasible  to  proceed  to  the  dem- 
onstration stage,  industrial  contributions 
to  this  projec  will  be  expected  to  m- 
crease. 

APPLYI.NC    GOVER.NMENT-SPONSORED 
TErHNOLOGIES 

An  asset  unused  is  an  asset  wasted 
Federal  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities generate  a  great  deal  of  new  tech- 
nology which  could  be  applied  in  way.s 
which  go  well  beyond  the  immediate 
mission  of  the  supjxjrting  agency.  In 
such  cases.  I  believe  the  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  transfer  the  results  of 
its  research  and  development  activities 
to  wider  use  in  the  private  .'^ector. 

It  was  to  further  this  objective  that 
we  created  in  1970  the  new  National 
Technical  Information  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  In  addition,  the 
new  incentives  programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  will  seek  effective 
means  of  improving  and  accelc  ating  the 
transfer  of  research  and  develoiiment  re- 
sults from  Federal  programs  to  a  wider 
range  of  potential  users. 

One  imixirtant  barrier  to  the  private 
development  and  commercial  application 
of  Government-sponsored  teclmologies  is 
the  lack  of  incentive  which  results  from 
the  fact  that  such  technologies  are  gen- 
erally available  to  all  competitors.  To 
help  remedy  this  situation.  I  approved 
last  August  a  change  in  the  Government 
patent  policy  which  liberalized  the  pri- 
vate use  of  Government-owned  patenus 
I  directed  that  such  patents  may  be  made 
available  to  private  firms  through  exclu- 
sive licenses  where  needed  to  encourage 
commercial  apphcation. 

As  a  further  step  in  tliis  same  direction, 
I  am  today  directing  my  Science  Adviser 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  de- 
velop plans  for  a  new,  systematic  effort 
to  promote  actively  the  licensing  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned patents  and  to  obtain 
domestic  and  foreign  patent  protection 
lor    teclmology    owned    by    the    United 
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states  Government  in  order  to  promote 
;s  transfer  into  the  civilian  economy. 

IMPROVING     THE     CLIMATE     FOE     INNOVATION 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 

]  federal  Government  influences  the  level 

the  quality  of  private  research  and 

velopment.  Its  direct  supportive  efforts 

-e  important,  but  other  policies — such 

;  tax,  patent,  procurement,  regulation 

ad  antitrust  policies — also  can  have  a 

significant  effect  on  the  climate  for  in- 

ovation. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  strong 
reliable  patent  system  is  important 
technological  progress  and  industrial 
s;rength.  The  process  of  applying  tech- 
1  ology  to  achieve  our  national  goals  calls 
f  )r  a  tremendous  investment  of  money. 
e:iergy  and  talent  by  our  private  enter- 
prise system.  If  we  expect  industry  to 
sipport  this  investment,  we  must  make 
most  effective  possible  use  of  the 
ntives   which   are   provided   by   our 
pbtent  system. 

The  way  we  apply  our  antitrust  laws 
c^n  also  do  much  to  shape  research  and 
velopment.  Uncertain  reward  and  high 
'  s  can  be  significant  barriers  to  prog- 
when  a  firm  is  small  in  relation  to 
::  le  scale  of  effort  required  for  successful 
p  ojects.  In  such  cases,  formal  or  in- 
formal combinations  of  firms  provide  one 
for  hurdling  these  barriers,  espe- 
cully  in  highly  fragmented  industries, 
the  other  hand,  joint  efforts  among 
aiding  firms  in  highly  concentrated  in- 
dustries  would  normally   be  considered 
iiidesirable.    In    general,    combinations 
V  uch  lead  to  an  improved  allocation  of 
he  resources  of  the  nation  are  normally 
p^missible.  but  actions  which  lead  to 
sive  market  power  for  any  single 
grpup  are  not.  .\ny  joint  program  for 
ch  and  development  must  be  ap- 
prbached  in  a  way  that  does  not  detract 
fr((m  the  normal  competitive  incentives 
our  free  enterprise  economy, 
believe  we  need  to  be  better  "informed 
abbut  the  full  consequences  of  all  such 
fxjiicies  for  scientific  and  technological 
r)gres5.   For   this   reason,   I   have  in- 
cluded in  my  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
a  program   whereby   the  National 
ence  Foundation  would  support  as- 
and  studies  focused  specifical- 
on  barriers  to  technological  innova- 
and  on  the  consequences  of  adopt- 
altemative  Federal   policies   which 
reduce  or  eliminate  these  barriers, 
studies  would  be  undertaken  in 
consultation   with   the   Executive 
of  the  President,  the  Department 
Commerce  and  other  concerned  de- 
paitments  and  agencies,  so  that  the  re- 
1^  can  be  most  expeditiously  consid- 
as  further  Government  decisions 
made. 

"J  "here  are  a  number  of  additional  steps 
ch  can  also  do  much  to  enhance  the 

irpate  for  irmovation. 

I  shall  submit  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  small, 
hig  a  technology  firms  which  have  had 
suci  a  distinguished  pioneering  record. 
Be{ause  the  combination  of  high  tech- 
nol  )gy  and  small  size  makes  such  firms 
exceptionally  risky  from  an  investment 
standpoint,  my  proposal  would  provide 
adc  itional  means  for  the  Small  Business 
Invjstment  Companies  <SBICs)   to  im- 
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prove  the  availability  of  venture  capital 
to  such  firms. 

a.  I  propose  that  the  ratio  of  Govern- 
ment support  to  SBICs  be  mcreased.  This 
increased  assistance  would  be  channeled 
to  small  bu.smess  concerns  which  are 
principally  engaged  in  the  development 
or  exploitation  of  inventions  or  of 
technological  improvements  and  new 
products. 

b.  I  propose  that  the  current  limit  on 
Small  Business  AdminLstration  loans  to 
each  SBIC  be  increased  to  $20  million 
to  allow  for  growth  in  SBIC  funds  de- 
voted to  technology  investments. 

c.  I  propose  that  federally  regulated 
commercial  banks  a?ain  be  permitted  to 
achieve  up  to  100  percent  ownership  of 
an  SBIC,  rather  than  the  limited  50 
percent  ownersiiip  which  is  allowed  at 
present. 

d.  To  enhance  risk-taking  and  en- 
trepreneurial ventures,  I  again  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  small  business  tax  bill,  which 
would  provide  for  extending  the  eligibil- 
ity period  for  the  exercise  of  qualified 
stock  options  from  5  to  8  or  10  years 
reducing  the  holdinsz  period  for  "non- 
registered  stock  from  3  years  to  1  vear. 
and  extending  the  tax-lo.ss  carry-for- 
ward from  5  to  10  years.  These  provisions 
would  apply  to  small  firms,  as  defined  in 
the  proposed  legislation. 

2'  I  have  requested  in  mv  proposed 
budget  for  fi.sc  al  year  1973  that  new  pro- 
grams be  set  up  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Bureau  ol 
Standards  to  determine  etlectue  v. ays  of 
stimulating  non-Federal  investment  in 
research  and  development  and  of  improv- 
ing the  application  of  research  and  devel- 
opment result^s^  The  experiments  to  be  set 
up  under  this  program  are  desmned  to 
test  a  variety  of  partnershir)  arrange- 
ments among  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, pruate  firms  and  umversities. 
They  would  include  the  exploration  of 
new  arrangements  for  cost-.sharing.  pa- 
tent licensing,  and  re.^earch  support,  as 
well  as  the  testing  of  incentives  for  indus- 
trial research  associations. 

3 '  To  provide  a  focal  point  within  the 
executive  branch  for  policies  concerning 
industrial  research  and  development,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  appraise, 
on  a  continuing  basis,  the  technological 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  American 
industry.  It  will  propose  measures  to  as- 
sure a  vigorous  state  of  industrial  prog- 
ress. The  Department  wUl  work  with  oth- 
er agencies  in  identif.ving  barriers  to  such 
progress  and  will  draw  on  the  studies  and 
assessments  prepared  through  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

4»  To  foster  useful  innovation.  I  also 
plan  to  establish  a  new  program  of  re- 
search and  development  prizes.  These 
prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  President 
for  outstanding  achievements  by  individ- 
uals and  institutions  and  vA\\  be  used 
especially  to  encourage  needed  innova- 
tion in  key  areas  of  public  concern.  I  be- 
lieve these  prizes  will  be  an  important 
symbol  of  the  Nation's  concern  for  our 
scientific  and  technological  challenges. 

5)  An  important  step  which  could  be 
of  great  significance  in  fostering  tech- 
nological irmovations  and  enhancing  our 
position  in  world  trade  is  that  of  chang- 
ing to  the  metric  system  of  measurement. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  legislation  which 
would  allow  us  to  begin  to  develop  a  care- 
fully coordinated  national  plan  to  bring 
about  this  change.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  bring  together  a  broadly 
representative  board  of  private  citizens 
who  would  work  with  all  sectors  of  our 
society  in  planning  for  such  a  transition 
Shotild  such  a  change  be  decided  on.  it 
would  be  implemented  on  a  cooperative 
volimtary  basis. 

STRONGER  FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

A     consistent     theme     which     runs 
throughout  my  program  for  making  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  public  needs 
is  the  idea  that  each  level  of  government 
should  do  what  it  can  do  best.  This  same 
theme  characterizes  my  approach  to  the 
challenges  of  research  and  development. 
The  Federal  Government,  for  example, 
can  usually  do  a  good  job  of  massing  re- 
search and  development  resources.  But 
State    and    local    governments    tisually 
have  a  much  better  "feel"  for  the  specific 
public    chaUenges   to   which   those   re- 
sources can  be  applied.  If  we  are  to  use 
science    and    technology    effectively    in 
meeting  these  challenges,  then  State  and 
local  governments  should  have  a  central 
role   in   the   application   process.   That 
process  is  a  difficult  one  at  best;  it  will  be 
even  more  complex  and  frustrating  if  the 
States  and  localities  are  not  adequately 
involved. 

To  help  build  a  greater  sense  of  part- 
nership among  the  three  levels  of  the 
Federal  system.  I  am  directing  mv  Sci- 
ence Adviser,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations,  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  discussions 
among  various  Federal  agencies  and  the 
representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. These  discussions  should  lay 
the  basis  for  developing  a  better  means 
for  collaboration  and  consultation  on 
scientific  and  technological  questions  in 
the  future.  They  should  focus  on  the  fol- 
lowing specific  subjects: 

1 1  Systematic  ways  for  commimica- 
tmg  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
the  priority  needs  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, along  with  information  con- 
cerning locally-generated  solutions  to 
such  problems.  In  this  way,  such  infor- 
mation can  be  incorporated  into  the 
Federal  research  and  development  plan- 
ning process. 

2)  Ways  of  assuring  State  and  local 
governments  adequate  access  to  the  tech- 
nical resources  of  major  Federal  research 
and  development  centers,  such  as  those 
which  are  concerned  with  transporta- 
tion, the  envirormient,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  energy. 

3  1  Methods  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  encourage  the  aggregation 
of  State  and  local  markets  for  certain 
products  so  that  industries  can  give  gov- 
ernment purchasers  the  benefits  of  inno- 
vation and  economies  of  scale. 

The  discussions  which  take  place  be- 
tween Federal.  State  and  local  repre- 
sentatives can  also  help  to  guide  the 
experimental  programs  I  have  proposed 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  These 
programs,  'n  turn,  can  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  creating  better  ties  between 
State  and  local  governments  on  the  one 
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hand  and  local  industries  and  imiver- 
sities  on  the  other,  thus  stimulating  the 
use  of  research  and  development  in  im- 
proving the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
public  services  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

WORLD    PARTNERSHIP    IN    SCIENCX    AMD 

TECHNOLOGT 

Tlie  laws  of  nature  transcend  national 
boimdaries.  Increasingly,  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  irrevocably  linked  in  a 
complex  web  of  global  interdependence^ 
and  increasingly  the  strands  of  that  web 
are  woven  by  science  and  technology. 

The  cause  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal progress  has  always  been  advanced 
when  men  have  been  able  to  reach  across 
international  boimdaries  in  common 
pursuits.  Toward  this  end,  we  must  now 
work  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  people  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  to  recognize 
that  the  basic  problems  faced  in  each  na- 
tion are  shared  by  every  nation. 

I  believe  this  country  can  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  even  as  we  help  other  coun- 
tries by  sharing  our  information  and 
facilities  and  specialists  with  them.  To 
promote  this  goal,  I  am  directing  the 
Federal  agencies,  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  identify 
new  opportunities  for  international  co- 
operation in  research  and  development. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  inviting  other 
countries  to  join  in  research  efforts  in 
the  United  States,  including: 
— the  effort  to  conquer  cancer  at  the 
unique    research    facilities    of    our 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  at 
Fort  Detrick,  Maryland;  and 
—the  effort  to  understand  the  adverse 
health  effects  of  chemicals,  drugs 
and  pollutants  at  the  new  National 
Center  for  Toxicological  Research  at 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 
These  two  projects  concern  priority 
problems  which  now  challenge  the  whole 
world's  research  community.  But  they 
are  only  a  part  of  the  larger  fabric  of  co- 
operative international  efforts  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 

Science  and  technology  can  also  pro- 
vide important  links  with  countries 
which  have  different  political  systems 
from  ours.  For  example,  we  have  re- 
cently concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  health,  an 
agreement  which  provides  for  joint  re- 
search on  cancer,  heart  disease  and  en- 
vironmental health  problems.  We  are  also 
cooperating  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
space  field;  we  will  continue  to  exchange 
lunar  samples  and  we  are  exploring  pros- 
pects for  closer  cooperation  in  satellite 
meteorology,  in  remote  sensing  of  the 
environment,  and  in  space  medicine.  Be- 
yond this,  joint  working  groups  have 
verified  the  technical  feasibihty  of  a 
docking  mission  between  a  SALYUT  Sta- 
tion and  an  Apollo  spacecraft. 

One  result  of  my  recent  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was  an  agree- 
ment to  facilitate  the  development  of 
contacts  and  exchanges  in  many  fields, 
including  science  and  technology.  I  ex- 
pect to  see  further  progress  in  this  area. 
The  United  Nations  and  a  number  of 
its  specialized  agencies  are  also  in- 
volved in  a  wide  range  of  scientific  and 
technological  activities.  The  importance 


of  these  tasks — and  the  clear  need  for 
an  international  approach  to  technical 
problems  with  global  implications — ar- 
gues for  the  most  effective  possible  or- 
ganization and  coordination  of  various 
international  agencies  concerned.  As  a 
step  in  this  direction,  I  proposed  in  a  re- 
cent message  to  the  Congress  the  crea- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  P\md  for  the 
Environment  to  foster  an  international 
attack  on  environmental  problems.  Also, 
I  beUeve  the  American  scientific  commu- 
nity should  participate  more  fully  in 
the  science  activities  of  international 
agencies. 

To  further  these  objectives,  I  am  tak- 
ing steps  to  initiate  a  broad  review  of 
United  States  involvement  in  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  programs  of  in- 
ternational organizations  and  of  steps 
that  might  be  taken  to  make  United 
States  participation  in  these  activities 
more  effective,  with  even  stronger  ties 
to  our  domestic  programs. 

Finally.  I  would  emphasize  that  United 
States  science  and  technology  can  and 
must  play  an  important  role  in  the  prog- 
ress of  developing  nations.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  bring  the  best  of  our  science 
and  technology  to  bear  on  the  critical 
problems  of  development  through  our 
reorganized  foreign  assistance  programs. 

A   NEW  SENSE   OF   PURPOSE   AND   A   NEW   SENSE   OF 
PARTNERSHIP 

The  years  ahead  will  require  a  new 
sense  of  purpose  and  a  new  sense  of  part- 
nership in  science  and  technology.  We 
must  define  our  goals  clearly,  so  tliat  we 
know  where  we  are  going.  And  then  we 
must  develop  careful  strategies  for  pur- 
suing those  goals,  strategies  which  bring 
together  the  Federal  Government,  the 
private  sector,  the  imiversities,  and  the 
States  and  local  communities  in  a  co- 
operative pursuit  of  progress.  Only  then 
can  we  be  confident  that  our  public  and 
private  resources  for  science  and  tech- 
nology will  be  spent  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  all  these  efforts,  it  will  be  essential 
that  the  American  people  be  better 
equipped  to  make  wise  judgments  con- 
c^eming  pubhc  issues  which  involve  sci- 
ence and  technology.  As  our  national  life 
is  increasingly  permeated  by  science  and 
technology,  it  is  important  that  public 
understanding  grow  apace. 

The  investment  we  make  today  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  future  scientific  and  tech- 
nical talent  is  an  investment  in  tomor- 
row— an  investment  which  can  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  basic  quality 
of  our  lives.  We  must  be  sure  that  we 
invest  wisely  and  well. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  16, 1972. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed — without  the  time 
being  charged  against  either  side  on  the 
equal  rights  for  women  amendment — to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 


Res.  258)  providing  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations;  and 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes  on  the  resolution  and  20  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  thereto,  the  time 
to  be  equally  dmded  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Ca.nnon'  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Percy); 

Provided  further,  thai  if  a  rollcall  vote 
is  ordered  on  the  resolution  or  on  an 
amendment  thereto,  such  rollcall  vote  on 
passage  be  deferred  until  such  dale  as 
the  resolution  is  again  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S  Res.  258  i  authorizing  addi- 
tional e.xpendltures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  Inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admini.<;tration  with 
amendments  on  page  2.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  14.  to  strike  out  "$1,785,310  "  and 
insert  "$1,585. SOO";  in  line  23,  alter  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "S970.000"  and 
iasert  "S830.000":  on  page  6.  line  9.  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "S195.000" 
and  insert  "$173,000";  on  page  7,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"S297,310"  and  insert  "S297.300";  in  line 
16,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$323,000"  and  insert  "$285,000";  and.  on 
page  8.  line  17.  after  the  word  "aggre- 
gate", strike  out  "SI. 795. 310"  and  insert 
"$1,595,300";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read: 

Rcsolrrd,  Thai,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting Mich  hearing.s.  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legi.slative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operation.s.  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1.  1972. 
through  February  28.  1973.  for  the  purposes 
staved  and  within  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  following  sections,  in  its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2  I  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972, 
through  February  28,  1973.  to  expend  n<-t  to 
exceed  $10,000  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  las  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1972,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1973.  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$1,585,300  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  be- 
low in  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 
said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective 
specific  Inquiries  and  to  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
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on  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
^ct  of  1946.  as  amended  I  In  accordance  with 
sjich  succeeding  seccioi^s  of  this  resciution. 
Sec.  4.  la)  Not  to  exceed  $830,000  shall  be 
aj^allable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of— 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  all  branches  of  the  Government,  In- 
cuding  the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mls- 
sasance.  malfeasance,  collusion,  mlsman- 
a;ement,  incompetence,  corrupt  or  unethical 
practices,  waste,  extravagance,  coniiicts  of 
uterests.  and  the  improper  expenditures  of 
C  overnment  funds  in  transactions,  contracts, 
a  3d  activities  of  the  Government  or  of  Gov- 
e  nment  officials  and  employees  and  any  and 
1  such  Improper  practices  between  Govern- 
ent  personnel  and  corporations.  Indivld- 
ils.  companies,  or  persons  affiliated  there- 
ith.  doing  business  with  the  Government; 
:d  the  compliance  or  noncompl.aiice  of 
uch  corporations,  companies,  or  individuals 
other  entitles  with  the  rules,  regulations. 
Id  laws  governing  the  various  governmental 
s  and  Its  relationships  with  the  pub- 
:  Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  com- 
ttee  cr  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall  not 
deemed  limited  to  the  records,  functions, 
operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
e  Government  under  inquiry,  and  may  ex- 
o  the  records  and  activities  of  persons, 
i:|rporatlons.  or  other  entities  dealing  with 
affecting  that  particular  branch  of  the 
vernment; 

2(   the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  ether 

injproper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 

n.  engaged  in  in  the  aeld  of  labcr-man- 

it  relations  or  in  groups  or  organiza- 

ns  of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detrl- 

nt  of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or 

ployees,   and   to  determine   whether   any 

hjanges    are    required    In    the    laws    of    the 

ited  States  In  order  to  protect  such  In- 

sts  against  the  occurreiice  of  such  prac- 

3  or  activities; 

3 1   syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 

operate    in    or    otherwise    utilize    the 

llltles  of  interstate  or  International  com- 

rce    in    furtherance    of    any    transactions 

Ijlch   are    in   violation   of   the   law   of    the 

.ted  States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the 

isactlons   occur,  and.   if  so,   the   manner 

1  extent   to   whicn.   and   the   Identity   of 

persons,  firm,?,  or  corporations,  or  other 

;ities  by  whom  such  utilization   is   being 

m4de.  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  tech- 

ues,  and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 

"oyed,    and    whether    or    not    organized 

utilizes   such    interstate    facilities   or 

!  erwise    operates    In    interstate   commerce 

the  development  of  corrupting  Influences 

violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 

the   laws  of   any   State,   and   further,   to 

,•  and  Investigate  the  manner  In  which 

the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  In 

nized  criminal  activities  have  Infiltrated 

lawful  business  enterprise;  and  to  study 

adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 

rations  of  organized  crime  In  interstate 

nternational  commerce,  and  to  determine 

r.her  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 

;he  United  States  In  order  to  protect  the 

ilic  against  the  occurrences  of  such  prac- 

s  or  activities; 

ti  all  other  aspect,s  of  crime  and  lawless- 
within  the  United  States  which  have  an 
.ict  upoa  or  affect   the   national  health, 
are,  and  safety,   and 

5 )     riots,     violent    disturbances    of    the 

e.  vandalism,  civil  and  crlmina:  disfirder. 

irrectlon,    the   cornmlsiion   of   crimes   in 

eotlon    therewith,    the    Immediate    and 

tanding  cause-,,  the  extent  and  eSect;  of 

occurrences  and  crimes,  and  measures 

fcr  their  immediate  and  iong-range 

ention  and  for  the  preservation  cf  law 

order  and  to  Insuer  domestic  tranquallty 

in   the   United   S'ates 

<)    Nothing  contained  In  this  reso;ution 

:   affect   or   impnir   the  exercise    by   anv 

r  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  cf 
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any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  commit- 
tee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon 
It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  bv 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended. 

ic)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subconj- 
mittee  thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1972,  through  February  28,  1973, 
is  authorized,  m  its,  his,  or  their  discretion, 
(1)  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  wT.nesses  and  production  of 
correspondence,  books,  paper.s.  and  docu- 
ments; (2)  to  hold  hearings;  (3)  to  sit  and 
act  at  any  time  nr  phice  dunng  the  sessions. 
rece&ses,  and  adjournment  periods  of  t^e 
Senate;  (4)  to  administer  oaths,  and  (5) 
take  testimony,  either  orallv  or  by  sworn 
statement. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $173,000  shall  be 
avallaijle  for  a  studv  or  investigation  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  the  Governmeiit 
with  particular  reference  to — 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  pre.<;ent  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  pn:>cesses  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing  methods,  .and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  skills; 

(3i  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovem- 
ment.il  reU.rionshlp,s  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  Stetes  is  a  member;   and 

'4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to 
improve  these  methods,  processes,  and  re- 
lationships; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $25  000  may 
oe  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ice.s  of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof, 

Sec,  6  Not  to  exceed  S297,300  -aiall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  inter- 
governmental relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties, Including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submit  red  to  the  Congress  by  tho  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-380.  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24.  1959.  a,s  amended  by  Public 
La  A-  89-733.  approved  bv  the  Pr.-sident  on 
November  2.  1966.  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec,  7.  Not  to  exceed  S285.000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  cf  thf 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  function.s  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to — 

1 1 )  the  e.-Tects  of  laws  enacted  to  reorga- 
nize the  executive  branch  cf  the  Government 
a:id  to  consider  reorganizations  proposed 
therein;  and 

I  2)  the  operations  of  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  financed  bv  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  a:.d 
the  review  of  those  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  hlgWer  edu- 
cational institutions  and  private  oreanlza- 
tions.  corporations,  and  Individuals  In  nr^rr 
to  bring  aboMt  Gov°rnm"nt-v.ide  c^adina- 
tlon  and  elimination  of  overlapping  and  du- 
plication of  scientific  and  research  activities- 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  -120000  m.a'- 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  organl- 
zatlo.".s  thereof.  *' 

Sec.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings together  with  such  recommendations 
frT  leelslatlon  as  It  deems  advisable  ulth 
respect  to  each  study  or  Investigation  for 
which  expenditure  Is  authorized  bv  thl<:  res- 
olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pra.-- 


ticable  date,  but  not  later  than  Februarv  2S 
1973.  ■^      • 

Sec.  9.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $1,595,300,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,795,310  during  the  next 
12  months  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
committee  was  authorized  during  a  13- 
month  period  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$1,582,200  for  that  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee estimates  it  will  return  approxi- 
mately $78,930  of  that  amount  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $334,710  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization reduced  to  a  12-month  basis. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
258  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $1,795,310  to  $1,595,300,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $200,010. 

Senator  McClellan  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Goverrmient  Operations, 
and  Senator  Percy  is  its  ranking  minor- 
ity member. 

I  may  say  that  the  difficulty  arises 
here  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
amount  requested,  but  the  amount  we 
have  recommended  is  still  considerably 
above  the  amount  that  was  authorized 
last  year  and  the  amount  that  the  com- 
mittee expended.  It  is  more  than  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  increases  in  pay  and 
other  increased  expenditures  that  may 
be  necessary  to  the  subcommittee. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
gima  assumed  the  Chair.  1 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  regard  for  what  the  Rules 
Committee  is  trying  to  accomplish.  I  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Ellender,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  to 
find  ways  by  which  we  could  reduce  the 
expenses  of  operating  the  Senate  as 
much  as  possible. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
try  to  pare  and  cut  other  expenses  that 
affect  the  executive  branch  of  Gtovern- 
ment,  we  have,  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  to  be  as  pure  as  Caesar's  wife 
ourselves.  I  am  thoroughly  sympathetic 
with  the  attempt  of  Senator  Ellender 
and  the  Rules  Committee  to  follow  this 
policy.  I  have  been  very  supportive  of 
it  in  many  measures  I  have  introduced 
in  the  Senate  to  cut  expenses.  Certainly 
we  should  begin  right  here,  at  home,  to 
economize. 

In  this  regard,  Senator  McClellan— 
who  runs  a  tight  ship,  a  frugal  budget- 
has  made  every  effort,  as  have  all  of  us 
on  the  committee,  to  see  whether  we 
could  accede  to  the  request  to  cut  $200,- 
000  from  the  committee's  budget.  After 
a  good  deal  of  pain  and  frugality  and 
cutting  back.  $162,000  has  been  taken 
out.  and  this  has  been  done  as  the  result 
of  close  cooperation  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority.  The  minoritv  has  tak- 
en its  proportionate  share  of  this  cut,  and 
it  has  been  done  with  the  full  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  staflf  of  the  Goverrmient  Oper- 
ations Committee,  who  have  attempted  in 
every  way  to  work  the  will  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  budget.  But  with  re- 
spect to  one  subcommittee  budget,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which 
we  can  reduce  this  budget  without  im- 
pairing the  quality  of  our  work.  The 
amount  of  the  proposed  cut  is  $38,000. 
This  subcommittee  has  the  heaviest 
workload  of  any  subcommittee  In  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  from 
a  substantive  stsindpolnt. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF  and  Senator  McClellan. 
Of  course,  I  would  have  much  preferred 
to  have  waited  until  both  Senators  were 
able  to  be  on  the  floor,  so  that  we  could 
have  had  a  full  dialog  on  this.  I  also  have 
discussed  it  with  the  second  ranking 
member  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  Senator  Javits,  and  with 
other  minority  members,  and  they  all 
feel  that  the  position  I  am  about  to  take 
is  proper  and  right.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Rules  Committee,  Senator 
Cook,  and  he  has  authorized  me  to  state 
that  he  fully  supports  the  position  I  am 
taking. 

But  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  to- 
day that  unless  this  resolution  is  agreed 
to,  there  will  be  no  paychecks  for  any 
staff  members  of  the  four  sutwommittees 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, both  majority  and  minority.  This 
would  be  a  real  injustice. 

Senator  McClellan's  absence  is  for  an 
absolutely  necessary  reason.  Senator  Rib- 
icoFF,  of  course,  simply  cannot  be  here 
for  very  grave  and  regrettable  personal 
reasons.  But  there  is  simply  no  way  to 
resolve  this  matter  other  than  to  pre- 
sent the  points  and  at  least,  for  the  rec- 
ord, make  the  point  I  am  about  to  make. 
The  Executive  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee cut  of  $38,000. 1  have  been  no- 
tified in  a  letter  of  February  28  by  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF.  must  virtually  entirely 
come  from  the  minority  side.  He  is  in  a 
position,  apparently,  in  which  he  cannot 
cut  the  majority  side  of  that  subcommit- 
tee budget,  and  I  certainly  would  be  sym- 
pathetic with  that,  with  the  tremendous 
workload  we  have.  But  to  try  to  take  the 
cut  out  from  the  minority  staff  would  be 
simply  unfair. 

Because  of  Senator  Mundt's  continua- 
tion during  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gre.'^s  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, he  has  had  certain  staff  personnel 
a.ssigned  to  him.  I  have  been  fully  under- 
standing of  this  and  have  therefore  used 
personnel  either  that  I  have  hired  per- 
sonally out  of  my  Senate  salary,  or 
members  of  my  own  staff,  to  do  commit- 
tee work,  thus  taking  It  out  of  services 
that  should  be  given  to  Illinois,  to  see 
that  we  carry  on  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee. 

We  have  just  finished  a  bill  which 
has  taken  6  months,  which  has  involved 
.^ome  of  the  key  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  a  higlily  controversial  matter:  How 
do  you  handle  the  whole  drug  abuse 
problem  of  this  country?  Without  any 
question,  it  has  been  the  top  minoritv 
staff  member,  Stuart  Statler.  who— by 
letter  after  letter  I  have  received  from 


minority  and  majority  membeis— has 
been  doing  the  staff  work  on  that  par- 
ticular bill. 

We  had  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  to 
handle  in  that  particular  subcommJttee, 
which  involved  a  very  complex  consoli- 
dation of  a  number  of  different  agencies, 
including  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  r.nd 
many  others.  It  was  highly  controversial, 
and  many  people  wanted  to  see  the  Sen- 
ators and  the  staff  accomplish  this 
reorganization. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee in  question,  and  I  nave 
yielded  to  Senator  Percy,  as  is  quite  wise 
and  proper,  in  being  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee.  I  support  him 
fully  in  his  position. 

The  minority  staffs  have  done  a  great 
job  here,  and  they  need  this  sum,  what 
seems  to  be  a  marginal  sum;  but  the 
marginal  sums  often  become  the  ful- 
crum of  whether  or  not  the  job  can  be 
done. 

For  personal  reasons  which  are  deeply 
distressing  to  me.  Senator  Ribicoff  is 
not  here:  and  I  know  that  were  he  here, 
we  would  work  this  out  with  him  verv 
congenially  and  agreeably.  In  his  ab- 
sence. I  nonetheless  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  the  high  equity  in  Senator 
Percy's  position  and  join  him  in  re- 
storing this  modest  but  important  sum 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  very  much. 

Certainly,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy legislation  which  is  now  being  handled 
by  this  subcommittee.  Here  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  whole  new  agency.  As  one 
Senator.  I  have  received  more  than  3,000 
letters  from  businesses  in  Illinois  con- 
cerned about  the  agency  that  is  being 
set  up.  It  takes  staff  time  to  explain  it 
to  chambers  of  commerce  and  consumer 
groups.  I  mentioned  Ralph  Nader.  He  is 
one  of  those  most  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation. This  has  helped  bring  down  an 
avalanche  of  consimier  interest  and  busi- 
ness Interest,  which  cannot  be  shimted 
aside.  We  have  to  have  staff  people  as- 
signed to  do  these  jobs.  We  have  been 
assigning  staff  people  to  handle  the 
avalanche  of  criticism,  and  the  acco- 
lades, that  we  have  received  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

We  are  now  at  the  stage  where  we  must 
work  out  a  number  of  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  is 
highly  complex.  It  takes  technically 
skilled  people  to  do  it.  Once  again,  a  very 
much  overburdened  and  minuscule  mi- 
nority staff  Is  expected  to  do  this  work. 
We  have  also  now  been  assigned,  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee.  60 
days  within  which  to  review  the  product 
safety  bill.  It  will  go  to  this  subcommit- 
tee. There  is  no  question  of  the  number 
of_objections  that  will  be  made  by  the 
same  concerned  groups  on  both  sides,  of 
advocates  and  opponents,  who  will  be 
coming  in;  so  that  someone  must  spend 
time  with  their  concerns.  Otherwise,  It 


means  that  we  relegate  to  the  back  bu.m- 
er  legislation  that  the  President  ol  the 
United  States  has  said  is  top  priority  leg- 
islation; namely,  the  entire  executive  re- 
organization of  the  Government. 

This  Involves  four  extensive  and  very 
complex  bills.  Tliey  are  the  re.^ult  of  the 
work  of  a  number  of  top-level  Presiden- 
tial study  commissions,  the  Heineman 
Commission,  the  Hoover  Commi.s.'-;ion, 
and  the  Ash  Council.  This  President  has 
had  the  courage— and  it  takes  political 
courage— to  do  this  because  any  time  we 
realined  agencies  around,  someone  is 
offended  by  it.  The  President  has  had  the 
courage  to  .send  up  legislation  to  us 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  been  movms  with  great 
disjjatch.  Tliey  are  way  aliead  of  the 
Senate  Committee  Government  OjDera- 
tions  now.  They  are  fast  moving  toward 
reporting  the  first  of  four  ma.ior  bills  on 
commtmity  development.  Tliis  would 
combine  the  Departments  of  Transpor- 
tation, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
which  the  Banking  Committee  now  op- 
erates, and  certain  aspects  of  rural  hous- 
ing which  is  now  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — a  highly  complex  bill. 

The  Senate  Committee  is  simply  un- 
able to  get  to  it  becau.se  of  the  overloaded 
condition.  Here  we  are.  this  particular 
subcommittee,  handling  some  of  the 
highest  prioritv  legislation  we  have  had 
before  this  body  We  have  .m.'^t  voted  on 
a  bill  which  we  have  overwhelmingly 
supported  and  .sent  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  This  is  the  committee  that 
we  are  taking  $38,000  out  of. 

I  cannot  argue  -vvitli  the  di.stini-'iu.shed 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) who  says  that  he  cannot  reduce 
the  majority  side  at  all.  I  know  the  work- 
load, but  I  would  certainly  be  wrone.  in- 
deed, if  I  did  not  represent  the  minority 
side  and  say  that  we  cannot  work  with 
our  bare  hands,  that  we  must  have  some 
staff  assistance  to  do  the  work,  and  that 
we  cannot  accept  this  kind  of  cut  with- 
out a  strong  and  vigorous  protest. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield'' 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  glad  to  .vield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  who  serves 
on  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Brock  I.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  has  certainly  out- 
lined the  case  extremely  well  and  I  could 
not  add  anything  to  that. 

I  do  want  to  back  up  the  Senator,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  one  of 
the  subcommittees  and  No.  3  m  posi- 
tion on  the  full  committee.  I  do  know 
that  what  the  Senator  said  is  eminently 
true  and  factual,  that  the  workload  of 
the  subcommittee  is  most  Important  and 
that  some  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  that  Congress  has  proc- 
essed In  the  past  2  years — and  will  for 
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the  remainder  of  this  year — are  in  that 
4ubcommlttee. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  is  really 
somewhat  minute — $38,000;  yet.  where 
1 ;  comes  from,  the  minority,  as  it  has  in 
t  lis  cut,  will  certainly  be  hamstrung  and 
i ;  will  hamper  the  work  of  the  minority. 
*:  "hus  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  could 
iJBStore  the  $38,000. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
jjielding  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
c  f  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
Amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbjection,    the    committee    amendments 

ill  be  considered  en  bloc, 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  what  the  time  situation  Is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Nevada  has  6  minutes  re- 
E  laining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
C  "fficer. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  respond  and 
F  oint  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  Com- 
nittee  on  Government  Operations  has 
t  le  second  highest  budget  of  all  the  com- 
nittees  of  the  Senate,  amounting  to 
ax)ut  $1.5  million.  They  propose  to  add 
1 5  employees  this  year,  which  would 
bring  the  total  up  to  91  persons— that  is 
1 1  persons  for  one  committee,  Mr.  Presl- 
dsnt. 

As  I  said,  that  is  the  second  highest 
bjdget  for  a  Senate  committee.  In  ad- 
dtion,  last  year  they  spent  $1,381,670. 
This  year,  the  committee  approved  for 
tiem  $1,595,300  which  is  $213,630  more 
t  lan  was  spent  last  year. 

Thus,  we  have  given  them  quite  a  lee- 
way and  the  opportunity  to  put  some  ad- 
d  tional  employees  on,  to  take  care  of  the 
ii  creased  pay  that  Congress  has  voted. 

I  submit  that  while  they  are  pointing 
t<  i  one  subcommittee,  the  allocation  has 
b  >en  made  to  the  entire  committee.  This 
was  the  amount  allocated  to  the  par- 
ticular subcommittee.  I  yield  back  the 
n  'mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
q  lestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
a  nendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended,  was 
a  rreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a!  k  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
c(  ed  without  any  time  being  taken  out  of 
either  side,  just  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
c£  pitulating  in  some  sort  cf  sequence 
my  replies  to  the  distinguished  minority 
le  jder  earlier  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ol  ijection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  when 
tie  distinguished  minority  leader  in- 
quired about  the  schedule,  may  I  say 
tlat  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
pending  business,  it  is  the  intention  of 
tie  leadership  to  call  up  Calendar  No. 
5' 7,  S.  2956,  a  bill  to  make  rules  govern- 
In?  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
U  lited  States  in  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tii  )n  of  war  by  the  Congress. 

It  was  requested  that  3  days'  notice 


be  given  on  this  so  that  I  hope  the  3  days' 
notice  will  have  been  given  on  the  basis 
of  this  stat^'ment. 

Later  next  week,  it  is  anticipat«d  that 
we  will  take  up  the  Ervin-Mansfield 
resolution  seeking  to  have  the  Senate 
represented  at  certain  hearings  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  House  will 
pass  a  conference  report  on  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  on  Monday 
next.  If  that  is  done,  and  I  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  done,  the  Senate  should 
be  on  notice  that  the  Senate,  if  at  all 
possible,  will  take  it  up  that  afternoon. 
There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty, 

I  believe  that  takes  care  of  about 
everjrthing,  up  to  this  time,  but  the  pend- 
ing piece  of  legislation.  The  pending  leg- 
islation is  contentious,  S.  2956,  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  contentious.  The  Ervin- 
Mansfield  resolution  will  be  contentious. 
Perhaps  the  conference  report  on  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  may  be 
contentious  as  well. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  continue  to  .show  its  outstanding 
attendance  and  be  prepared  for  votes 
on  each  day  next  week. 


I 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quroum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  will  be 
no  further  debate  or  action  on  the  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women  constitutional 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  I  understand  that 
means  that  no  time  will  be  charged 
against  either  side? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ADDITIONAL  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  renewal  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes,  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr,  Stennis)  be  recognized 
for  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  it  has 
become  apparent  in  the  past  week  that 


the  turmoil  in  our  public  schools  will 
be  the  No.  1  issue  In  the  upcom- 
ing elections.  Parents  and  voters 
throughout  the  Nation  are  n^re  deeply 
concerned  than  ever  about  the  future  of 
our  public  schools  and  about  the  quality 
of  education  which  our  children  are  re- 
ceiving there.  Tampering  vrith  our 
schools  by  Federal  courts  and  HEW  of- 
ficials is  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
turmoil.  That  tampering  and  experi- 
mentation began  in  the  South  and  has 
totally  disrupted  oiu-  pubUc  school  sys- 
tems for  several  years  now.  Only  recent- 
ly has  the  threat  cf  Federal  disruption 
of  public  schools  spread  to  the  North 
and  West  in  the  form  of  wholesale 
transfer  of  students  to  different  schools 
far  from  their  own  neighborhoods,  of- 
ten by  forced  busing. 

Busing  is  the  immediate  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  press  and  in  conversations. 
And  that  is  a  very  highly  important  and 
far-reaohing  subject.  However,  busing  is 
not  the  only  issue.  The  overall  and  fun- 
damental issue  is  education.  While  I  de- 
plore forced  busing  and  while  I  shall 
continue  to  denounce  and  to  fight  it,  I 
wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  a  short  bus 
ride  to  a  neighborhood  school  is  one 
thing,  but  forced  busing  of  students 
long  distances  to  change  the  racial  ratios 
in  particular  schools  is  something  else 
again.  Of  course,  parents  of  all  races  and 
from  all  regions  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  the  public  school 
their  child  will  be  attending  whether  he 
goes  there  by  bus  or  otherwise. 

These  are  the  problems  which  are 
troubling  American  parents.  Will  the 
building  and  neighborhood  to  which  the 
child  is  sent  be  physically  safe  and  se- 
cure? Will  the  teachers  oe  well  trained? 
Will  there  exist  an  academic  atmosphere 
where  he  can  receive  a  good  education. 
Is  any  useful  piu-pose  served  by  a  long 
bus  ride? 

As  I  have  said,  busing  is  a  real  prob- 
lem which  troubles  parents  today,  but 
it  is  also  a  striking  symbol  of  the  turmoil 
in  our  schools  and  the  irrational  methods 
used  in  attempting  to  achieve  racial  in- 
tegration in  our  public  schools. 

Since  we  accept  the  Brown  decision 
as  the  law,  the  real  problem  is  unreason- 
able disruption  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess by  Federal  courts  and  agencies  with 
their  zealous  insistence  that  a  certain  ra- 
cial ratio  must  be  created  while  forget- 
ting all  about  the  education  jungle  which 
has  been  created  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances. Education  is  the  real  purpose 
for  having  schools. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  this 
scandalous  situation  will  be  remedied 
only  by  a  uniform  national  policy  on 
school  desegregation  which  is  reasonable 
and  moderate  and  insists  on  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  Americans  without  whole- 
sale disruption  of  the  public  schools  just 
to  obtain  fixed  racial  ratios,  which  have 
not  been  shown  to  be  essential  to  quality 
education. 

The  basic  proposal  now  before  Con- 
gress which  would  effectively  bring  about 
such  a  uniform  national  policy  on  school 
desegregation  is  a  provision  which  I  in- 
troduced, which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  two  times,  and  which  Is  currently 
in  the  1972  higher  education  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  joint  conference 
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committee  of  the  House  and  Senate.  That 
provision,  known  as  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, announces  that  it  is  a  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  all  school  desegrega- 
tion guidelines  and  criteria  shall  apply 
uniformly  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  need  for 
such  a  imiform  national  policy  becomes 
more  apparent  each  day.  I  have  called 
upon  the  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port it;  I  urged  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  a  positive  position 
on  the  problem  and  to  take  action. 

The  fact  that  the  President  has  f oimd 
it  necessary  to  address  the  Nation  in 
prime  time  on  television  means  that  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  the  issue  out  in 
the  open  as  a  matter  of  transcending  na- 
tional importance.  It  will  remain  one  un- 
til it  is  settled. 

This  is  the  important  aspect — more 
important  than  the  details  of  what  the 
President  asked  for  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation, for  the  legislation  will,  in  the  last 
analysis,  be  formulated  in  Congress, 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  President's 
address  Thursday  evening,  in  that  he  did 
not  go  as  far  as  I  had  hoped  he  would, 
but  the  significant  thing  is  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  speak  at  all. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  only 
way  to  do  away  vrith  the  dual  standard 
that  now  exists  in  school  desegregation 
is  to  bring  the  subject  into  the  national 
spotlight,  and  that  after  this  has  been 
done,  it  will  ultimately  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  single  national  policy  that  will 
be  moderate  in  nature.  In  1969  I  began 
a  deliberate  effort  in  which  others  joined 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  bring  this  sub- 
ject into  the  national  spotlight.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  this  is  where 
it  is  now. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  that 
the  present  situation  is  encouraging  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  recognition  by  all 
that  school  desegregation  is  a  national 
problem  of  prime  importance,  and  that 
it  must  be  met  by  adequate  legislation 
on  a  national  basis. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  obtain 
relief  in  the  South  from  the  present  de- 
plorable situation,  but  the  essential  first 
step  has  been  taken. 

This  year  already,  months  and  months 
before  the  election,  every  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  position  in  varying 
degrees  upon  this  issue  and  has  made 
statements  expressly  pointed  to  the  Is- 
sue Even  the  President  of  the  United 
states,  a  candidate  for  reelection  who 
expects  to  continue  as  President  has 
made  a  statement  on  this  matter!  To- 
day he  has  sent  us  a  special  message  with 
legislative  proposals  which  message  was 
Just  received  in  the  Senate  and  which  I 
have  obviously  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
read  and  fully  examine.  However  my 
initial  impression  Is  that  these  legisla- 
ii^^ProPosals  offer  a  great  deal  to  the 
North,  but  virtually  no  relief  to  the 
South. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  statements 
and  recommendations  did  not  go  fur- 
ther. The  termination  date  of  the  pro- 
posed moratorium  on  new  busing  of  mld- 
1973  postpones  action  on  the  real  issue 
until  after  the  next  election.  It  does  not 


go  to  the  basic  fundamentals  of  a  per- 
manent solution  and  Congress  is  going 
to  have  to  go  further. 

I  think  it  is  highly  significant,  too, 
that  here  within  the  last  few  months 
the  Senate  came  within  one  vote,  came 
within  the  nearest  possible  margin  of 
passing  an  amendment  which  really  had 
teeth  in  it,  which  would  have  gone  to 
the  very  heart  of  this  problem. 

Also  in  the  last  few  days  we  have  had 
the  election  in  Florida  and  the  announce- 
ment of  all  those  who  are  running  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
coming  a  long,  long  way  on  this  subject 
from  a  month  ago.  In  other  words,  these 
are  national  issues  and  everyone  run- 
ning for  reelection  from  this  body,  and 
candidates  who  may  oppose  them  will 
be  called  upon  by  the  people  to  take  a 
position  on  this  issue.  Members  of  the 
House  in  most  States  will  be  faced  with 
an  issue  that  is  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  parents.  They  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  a  position,  as  will  those  who 
are  rimnlng  against  them. 

This  matter  is  in  the  national  arena. 
It  is  a  national  political  question  now 
and  not  a  sectional  matter,  where  it  has 
been  enforced  only  in  the  South.  I  have 
been  asking  that  it  be  a  national  issue 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  on  a  national 
basis,  in  the  national  political  arena,  and 
be  an  issue  before  all  the  people  of  a  great 
number  of  States  because  thereby  we  will 
find  a  solution  and  imder  our  system  of 
Government  that  is  the  way  to  find  a 
solution  in  these  serious  and  perplexing 
problems. 

I  know  human  nature  well  enough  to 
know  this  is  not  something  that  will  go 
away.  There  is  involved  the  gnawing 
agony  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
mothers  of  little  children,  boys  and  girls 
who  are  5,  6,  7  years  of  age  and  up,  an 
agony,  anxiety,  and  uncertainty  as  to 
what  is  the  fate  of  those  children  for  that 
day.  Are  they  secure,  are  they  physically 
secure,  are  they  being  led  and  inspired 
by  capable  and  competent  teachers,  are 
they  really  getting  an  education  that  will 
fit  them,  prepare  them  for  competitive 
positions  in  our  society  and  the  world  in 
which  we  live?  Those  concerns  are  not 
going  away.  They  are  human  concerns. 
They  strike  at  parenthood  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  we  need 
an  expression  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
this  Government  on  a  national  basis  and 
it  is  very  wholesome  for  this  matter  to 
become  a  national  Issue. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  courts  ought  to 
be  the  sole  power  to  settle  these  matters. 
I  think  It  is  shown  that  they  do  not  have 
the  machinery  and,  with  all  deference, 
some  of  the  judicial  officers  do  not  seem 
to  grasp  the  practical  side  of  what  the 
real  issue  is. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  man,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  ought  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  sole 
decision  in  this  field.  It  is  a  legislative 
matter.  It  is  a  national  question,  and 
It  ought  to  be  decided  on  a  national  level 
and  as  national  policy.  Unless  that  policy 
has  as  Its  main  keystone  that  it  shall 
apply  uniformly  throughout  the  Nation, 
it  will  fall.  It  is  faulty  and  should  fail. 


I  believe  we  are  moving  further  and 
fiu-ther  from  the  situation  we  have  had. 
where  this  has  been  largely  a  sectional 
problem  and  enforced  on  a  sectional 
basis, 

I  never  had  any  doubt  about  wliat  the 
reaction  would  be  from  the  parents— 
and  this  includes  a  great  many  black 
parents  as  well  as  white  parents — once 
this  matter  was  started  to  be  enforced  in 
other  areas  of  the  countr>\ 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  areas 
of  the  country  outside  the  South  did  not 
know  what  it  meant,  Tlie.v  had  never 
gotten  into  it  enough,  and  tliey  had  not 
understood  that  it  was  something  that 
would  or  even  could  apply  to  them. 

The  voters  of  tins  Nation  are  demand- 
ing action  on  the  problems  of  our  public 
schools  and  that  if  their  elected  officials 
are  not  resixin.sive  to  tlieir  demands,  the 
voters  will  elect  new  officials  who  will 
heed  the  voice  of  the  voters  on  the  vital 
issue  of  our  public  schools. 

Because  turmoil  in  public  .schook  is 
the  current  national  i.ssue  of  preemment 
importance.  I  believe  it  i.s  verj-  neces.sary 
that  the  people  and  the  Congress  are  en- 
titled to  the  best  possible  information  on 
the  ethnic  and  racial  enrollment  in  the 
schools.  Last  fall  a  new  i^urvev  of  schools 
was  made  by  HEW,  and  this  data  has  not 
yet  been  released  in  final  form.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  written  to  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson of  HEW  calling  upon  him  to  re- 
lease immediately,  or  at  the  eariiest  pos- 
sible date,  the  final  data  on  ethnic  and 
racial  segregation  m  the  public  schools 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  mv  letter  of 
March  16,  1972,  to  Secretary  Richardson 
of  HEW,  which  I  have  already  referred 
to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.    DC,   March    16.   1972. 
Hon,    Elliot    L.    Richardson, 
Secretary    Health,    Education,    and    Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  November  9.  I97i. 
I  wrot«  to  you  concerning  your  Department's 
third  national   survey  of  racial   and  ethnic 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  similar  to 
those  that  were  made  for  the  school   vears 
1968-69  and   1970-71,  I  expressed  the  "hope 
that  you  would  make  the  survev  figures  avail- 
able to  Congress  early  In  this  session,  as  In- 
formation which  would  be  necessary  In  leg- 
islative considerations. 

In  your  reply,  dated  November  23.  you 
Indicated  that  because  of  the  need  to  edit 
and  proc«ss  all  returns  you  would  not  be 
able  to  Issue  final  survey  results  until  May 
1972.  You  suggested  that  anv  requests  for 
specific  data  be  addressed  to  Mr  J  Stanley 
Pottlnger,  Director  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  In  HEW. 

As  a  result  of  subsequent  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Pottlnger.  I  received  on  January  U 
abbreviated  survey  data,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  it  was  issued  In  a  press  release  from 
your  office.  I  Inserted  the  survey  figures  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  20.  and 
they  have  been  very  useful,  even  though 
the  data  is  acknowledged  to  be  incomplete 
and  subject  to  error  because  of  beli:p  un- 
edited. 
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It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  that 
'  hroughout  this  country  the  most  conten- 
iou3  national  issue  is  the  turmoil  In  public 
I  chools  being  caused  by  desegregation  actions 
t  aken  or  contemplated  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  essen- 
1  lal  that  there  be  available  to  the  people  and 
10  the  Congress  accurate  information  on 
laclal  and  ethnic  enrollment  In  elementary 
i.nd  secondary  schools,  in  a  form  that  will 
jiermlt  evaluation  of  the  trends  that  have 
c  ccurred  since  the  1968-69  and  1970-71  sur- 
veys. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  expedite  the  com- 
pilation and  release  of  the  survey  data  for 
ipe  current  school  year,  a:id  make  It  available 
t  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Stennis. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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BERT  MORIN— LACONIAS 
DEDICATED  CITIZEN 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
ijequest  of  my  friend  and  distingruished 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
short  article  and  the  Senator's  comments 
qn  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  McInttre 

I  was  very  pleased  and  proud  to  read  the 
cjther  day  that  the  New  Hampshire  Munici- 
pal Association  honored  an  old  friend  of 
nine,  Mr.  Bert  Mcrln,  from  Laconla,  New 
Hampshire  in  a  feature  story  in  Its  monthly 
riagazine,  New  Hampshire  Town   and   City. 

"Bert",  as  he  Is  simply  known  to  most 
Ilaconlans.  has  been  the  City's  Welfare  Dl- 
rjctor  for  sixteen  years  now  and  his  ac- 
CDmpUshments  and  friends  are  many.  In  the 
test  sense  of  true  Yankee  ingenuity,  Bert 
ijas  run  the  Laconla  Welfare  program  in  such 

way  that  It  does  truly  benefit  the  reclpl- 
:Us  while  enhancing  their  pride  through 
t  le  community  services  that  the  recipients 
pfovlde. 

It  is  good  to  hear  about  a  welfare  program 
that  Is  not  characterized  primarily  by  ever- 
sjarlng  costs,  jurisdictional  quarrel's,  and 
patent  abuse  And  it  is  good  to  know  that  a 
V  ell  run  program  can  be  recognized  through- 
obt  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  Us 
lectlveness. 


Laconia's  Welfare  Procbam  Quite 

Effective 

(By  Earl  O.  Anderson) 

One  of  ♦he  most  unique  and  effective  wel- 
fire-work  programs  In  the  entire  state  Is  In 
laconla.  d;rected  by  Bertrand  Morin. 

Besides  saving  countless  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. In  city,  county  and  state  welfare  costs, 
It  accomplishes  many  special  projects  which 
otherwise  would  cost  far  more  to  do. 

But    most   Important   of  all.   it   serves   to 

eserve  self  respect  for  the  participants,  who 
kfiow  that  they  are  not  given  "charity  doles." 

"Our  people  never  get  something  for  noth- 
ing,"  emphasized   Morln.   "We   always   have 

Job  for  those  able  to  work,  and  this  keeps 
t^e  welfare  appropriation  down." 

It  Is  a  very  "human"  program,  though,  and 
tie  director  Is  highly  regarded  by  all  of  those 
ti  king  part,  for  his  falj-ness,  consideration 
aid  understanding. 

If  a  title  might  be  coined  for  him  it  couid 
b^  that  of  "architect  of  humanities." 

rOR     16    TEARS 

iThe  program  has  been  In  effect  for  the  last 
111  years,  and  gradually  broadened  In  scope, 
f(  r  men  and  women  welfare  recipients  In 
L  Lconla  and  Belknap  County. 


"This  means  putting  to  work  all  physically 
able  persons,  who  are  temporarily  Jobless, 
or  working  part  r^me."  Morln  expUined,  "and 
m  need   jf  financial  assistance." 

He  estimates  that  60  per  cent  of  all  par- 
ticipants are  able  to  work  In  this  manner. 

Other  cities  in  the  state,  hearing  about 
Morln's  program,  have  begun  to  inquire  as 
to  us  operation.  Leonello  Breton,  Manches- 
ter commissioner  of  welfare,  came  to  La- 
conla a  few  months  ago  to  learn  the  "se- 
cret" of  the  Lake  City  plan.  He  planned  to 
try  to  Institute  a  similar  one  In  the  Queen 
City. 

The  City  of  Keene  has  also  asked  for  In- 
formation. Its  director  of  welfare,  Mrs.  Jean 
W.  .Anderson,  wrote  Morln,  asking  several 
pertinent   questions. 

Among  them  were:  How  Jobs  are  assigned, 
determining  extent  of  earnings,  whether 
wages  paid  are  budget  or  weliare  funds, 
length  of  tirre  employment  is  continued,  and 
how  any  legal  or  personnel  "entanglements" 
are   avoided. 

Morln's  reply  to  all  such  q'aerles  Is  simple 
and  to  the  point,  for  the  program  Itself  is 
far  from  a  "bureaucracy,"  and  dependent 
largely  upon  the  fine  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  their  dedication  to  the  tasks 
involved. 

"Bert,"  as  he  Is  familiarly  known,  Is  a 
modest  man,  however,  and  not  given  to 
boasting,  but  very  proud  of  what  his  depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  achieve. 

"I  love  my  work."  he  said  simply,  "it  Ls  a 
challenge,  Yoti  never  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  next." 

'Our  work  is  done  where  there  is  no  ap- 
propriation provided,"  he  pointed  out. 

Jobs  include  cutting  of  wood  and  clean- 
ing operations  at  the  Laconla  airport  i  in 
Gilford  I  saving  the  city  an  estimated  $10,- 
000  last  year  alone,  moving  welfare  and  bor- 
derline cases  with  two  department  trucks — 
four  families  out  of  thS  state  and  about  20 
in-state  in  the  past  year;  and  moving  muni- 
cipal departments  to  the  temporary  City 
Hal!,  saving  perhaps  $15,000 

Moving  furnishings  into  the  new  City  Hall, 
early  next  year,  Ls  another  task  faced  by 
Morln  and  his  men,  which  will  result  In 
more  savings  of  about  equal  amount.  Taking 
care  of  10  abandoned  cemeteries  and  the 
Belknap  county  "burying  ground"  is  another 
responsibility. 

repair  shop 

Then  there  is  tlie  repair  shop  maintained 
by  the  department,  for  .-itoves.  furniture  and 
refrigerators  for  welfare  families. 

There  is  a  large  clothing  room,  available 
to  all  city,  county  and  state  welfare  recip- 
ients and  the  borderline  ones.  The  articles 
are  given  from  leftovers  after  rummage  sales 
and  donated  by  individuals,  effecting  a  sav- 
ings of  perhaps  $5,000  yearly. 

Between  800  and  900  articles  of  clothing 
are  given  out  each  month  In  this  manner. 

Miscellaneous  Jobs  are  also  done  around 
the  city  for  several  departments,  Including 
the  school,  police  and  parks  and  recreation, 
to  name  but  a  few  Also,  there  is  repair  of 
homes  of  welfare  or  borderline  families  as 
determined  necessary. 

As  supervisor  of  six  municipal  buildings, 
much  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  work 
required  Is  done  by  "Bert's  boys."  In  summer 
he  directs  the  upkeep  of  a  half  dozen  flower 
gardens  at  municipal  square  and  highway 
points. 

Handling  of  surplus  commodities  Is  still 
another  responsibility. 

COUNTT      cooperation 

"We  take  care  of  all  city,  county,  and  state 
and  borderline  ceses,"  he  noted,  "serving  ap- 
proximately 450-500  persons.  "We  have  the 
best   cooperation  with   the  Belknap   county 


commissioners  and  the  county  welfare  di- 
rector, Mrs.  Arlene  Dodge.  She  gives  me  men 
to  work  with  on  welfare  Jobs." 

Gratitude  was  also  voiced  over  the  fine 
relationship  with  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  Cooking  recipes  are  provided  by  the 
two  economists,  Mrs.  Merle  Klncade  and 
Mrs.  Lee  McGuire,  which  enable  many  of  the 
women  to  provide  nourishing,  economical 
meals  for  their  families. 

"I  work  with  the  men  In  the  field,"  the 
welfare  director  said,  "while  Mrs.  Laurette 
Johnson  takes  care  of  the  office  and  serves 
as  assistant  In  my  absence.  My  Investigations 
are  made  at  night." 

Mrs.  Rita  Guyer  is  the  other  office  secre- 
tary, and  Is  associated  especially  with  the 
surplus  commodity  program. 

About  10  boys  from  the  OEO  program, 
headed  by  Peter  Kllng,  have  been  working 
with  Morin  on  many  different  projects,  which 
he  said  has  proved  beneficial  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  average  direct  welfare  load  consists  of 
only  about  20  families,  numbering  some  60 
persons.  During  the  high  point  of  the  year, 
however.  It  reaches  about  27  families.  Involv- 
ing •  •  •  persons.  The  low  mark  was  lQ,fam- 
iUes  and  43  Individuals. 

The  appropriation  for  direct  welfare  In  the 
past  year  was  some  $20,000,  but  reimburse- 
ments from  persons  assisted  brought  the 
figure  down  to  slightly  over  $16,000. 

"By  having  a  Job  ready  for  these  people," 
Morin  pointed  out,  "we  saved  a  lot  of  money, 
for  It  could  have  cost  us  $25,000  otherwise." 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON 
SENATOR  McINTYRE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  want 
to  pass  on  to  the  Senate  the  latest  report 
I  have  received  on  Senator  McIntyre's 
condition.  He  is  doing  extremely  well  in 
recovery  from  corrective  surgery  he  had 
last  week.  I  expect  that  he  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  soon  and  will 
be  able  to  return  to  the  Senate  in  full 
vigor  and  health  before  very  long. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  the  entire  membership  of  this  body 
in  rejoicing  at  the  very  good  news  con- 
cerning the  rapid  recovery  of  our  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire,  Senator 
McIntyre. 

I  have  kept  up  with  his  progress  daily 
since  his  operation,  and  have  been  heart- 
ened each  time  to  know  of  the  sustained 
progress  he  is  making.  He  is  rapidly  re- 
turning to  his  usual  strength,  good 
health,  and  vigor. 

He  has  a  very  active  role  here  in  the 
Senate  and  has  rendered  very  fine  serv- 
ice ou  our  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  carries  a  good  part  of  the  load  and 
the  work  of  that  committee.  'We  are 
proud  of  the  progress  of  his  condition 
and  hope  to  welcome  him  very  soon  to 
the  council  chambers,  the  committee 
rooms,  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNINO 
BUSINESS  AND  LAYING  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY,  MARCH  20 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ^West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  foUovrtng  the  remarks  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing  or- 
der, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
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of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OfQcer. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
before  making  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  F>resldent,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM  ON 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
viewed the  President's  bill  on  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities.  I  beUeve  that  all 
Federal  education  legislation  has  as  its 
aim  the  provision  of  equal  educational 
opportunity.  The  President's  bill,  to  my 
mind,  is  an  extension  or  perhaps  an 
elaboration  on  the  title  I,  ESEA  pro- 
gram, which  provides  money  to  schools 
educating  disadvantaged  children.  In- 
deed, I  personally  think  that  the  aims  of 
the  President's  bill  could  probably  be 
achieved  through  the  full  funding  of  title 
I,  ESEA.  And  here  it  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  its  present  budget  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  less  than  $1.6 
billion.  The  important  objective,  however, 
is  the  provision  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  our  Nation's  children.  In 
this  regard,  as  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  give  the  quickest  and  full- 
est possible  attention  to  the  President's 
proposal.  Personally,  I  would  propose 
hearings  be  held  on  it  within  the  next 
week. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Pell  made  at  this 
point  on  the  submission  of  a  resolution 
are  printed  earlier  in  the  Record  under 
Submission  of  a  Resolution.) 


EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  INDIAN 
CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  10390. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10390)  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  to  strike  out  the  mat- 
ter proposed  In  said  Senate  amendment, 
and  insert: 

That  section  23  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Commission,  to 
provide  for  the  powers,  duties,  and  func- 
tions thereof,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  13,  1946  (60  SUt,  1049.  1055), 
as  amended  (75  Stat.  92;  25  U.S.C.  70v),  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  said  section  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"DISSOLtmON    OF   THE    COMMISSION   AND    DISPO- 
SITION  OF  PENDING   CLAIMS 

"Sec.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
from  and  after  April  10,  1962,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have 
made  Its  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all 
claims  filed  with  it.  Upon  its  dissolution  the 
records  and  files  of  the  Commission  in  all 
cases  In  which  a  final  determination  has  been 
entered  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States.  The  records  and  files  in 
all  other  pending  cases,  if  any,  Including 
those  on  appeal  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  adjudicate  all 
such  cases  under  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  section  2  of  said  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  case  filed  originally  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  under  section  1505  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code." 

Sec.  2,  Section  27 1  a)  of  such  Act  of  August 
13,  1946,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70v-l),  is 
amended  by  striking  said  section  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TRIAL    CALENDAR 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  from  time 
to  time  shall  prepare  a  trial  calendar  which 
shall  set  a  date  for  the  trial  of  the  next  phase 
of  each  claim  as  soon  as  practical  after  a  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  or  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  makes  such  setting  pos- 
sible, but  such  date  shall  not  be  later  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  such  decision 
except  on  a  clear  showing  by  a  party  that  Ir- 
reparable harm  would  result  unless  longer 
preparation  were  allowed." 

Sec.  3.  Section  27(b)  of  such  Act  of  August 
13,  1946,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C  70v-l),  is 
amended  by  striking  said  section  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  27.  (b)  If  a  claimant  fails  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  its  claim  on  the  date  set  for 
that  purpose,  the  Commission  may  enter  an 
order  dismissing  the  claim  with  prejudice 
or  It  may  reset  such  trial  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar." 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1946,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  28,  The  Commission  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  session  of  Congress,  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  report  sho'wlng  the  progress 
made  and  the  work  remaining  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  Commission,  as  well  as  the 
status  of  each  remaining  case,  along  with  a 
projected  date  for  its  completion," 

Sec.  5.  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  August  13. 
1946  (25  U.S.C.  70e),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Commission  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  ap- 
proprlatloDB  tar  suc«e<Ung  fiscal  years  shall 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  hereafter  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress." 


Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senat/C  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  tran.saction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  wnth  .'-tatemcnt^  there- 
in limited  to  3  muiutes,  at  tlie  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  uiifini.<hed  bu^ines.*;,  the 
equal  rights  for  women  aniendment. 
There  is  a  time  agreement  thereon,  and 
amendments  can  be  called  up  on  Mon- 
day, with  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours 
on  any  amendment.  Rollcall  votes  could 
occur  on  amendments. 

Moreover,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  iiidicated  a  little  earlier  today 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  Uie  House  will 
agree  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
measure  on  Monday:  and  if  that  is 
done — the  Senate  is  on  notice  that  the 
Senate  will  likely  take  up  that  conference 
report  on  Monday  afternoon,  m  which 
event  there  would  be  a  rollcall  vot*  on 
the  conference  report  on  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M.,  MON- 
DAY, MARCH  20,  1972 

Mr.  B"VTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  bu.slne.ss  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  imtU 
11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  2  53 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, March  20,  1972,  at  11  ajn. 


NO^^NATION 


Executive     nomination     received     by 
the  Senate  March  17,  1972: 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  t>e  assigned  U  a 
position  of  importance  and  responsibility  re- 
quiring the  rank  of  general,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8066.  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  John  W,  Vogt  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


CONFmMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  17,  1972: 

National  Credit  Union  Board 

O.  Louis  Olsson,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board 
for  a  term  expiring  December  31.  1977. 
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Ecumenical    worship    service 

PAVES    WAY    FOR    TRUE    CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  17.  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  in  a 
V  orld  too  w-idely  divided  in  regional  and 
ptulosophic  dispute,  good  men  seek  or- 
d^r  through  understanding.  It  is  not  nec- 
eaary  to  adopt  another  man's  beliefs  in 
o-der  to  understand  him.  or  to  treat  him 
with  the  dignity  and  respect  which 
sliould  be  accorded  all  mankind.  It  has 
b  ^n  said  that  the  hardest  thing  to  open 
■""a  closed  mind. 

One  of  the  small  but  significant  steps 
tcward  universal  brotherhood  has  been 
t£  ken  in  my  hometown  of  Elkins  W  Va 
Recently,  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  was  host  to  the  second  ecumen- 
"M  worship  service  to  be  held  in  that 
y.  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  met 
th  the  theme  "The  Service  of  Man- 
^d"  predominant. 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  service 

the    Most    Reverend    Joseph    H. 

;s.  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 

Wheehng.  W.  Va.  The  pastor  of  the 

•'■  church  is  Dr.  Harry  C.  Mikels.  An 

"    published    in    the    Elkins    daily 

>er    the    Inter -Mountain,    gives 

of  the  ecumenical  worship  serv- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

^le  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

-^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

follows : 

Is  Command  of  Christ  That  We  Work 
Toward  Christian  Unity' —Hodges 
a  Sunday  evening  message,  as  modern  as 
;an  n  and  as  ancient  as  Biblical  history 
modern  Protestant  and  Catholic  were  in- 
spired to  go  beyond  the  rudiments  of  ecu- 
'  song  and  dialogue  and  to  "truly  put 

at  the  service  of  mankind." 
speaker  was  The  Most  Rev.  Joseph  H 
:es.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
heeling:  the  occasion  was  Elkins'  second 
lenlcal    worship    service    at    the    First 
i  ted  Methodist  Church  In  Elkins. 
e   theme   of   the  service.   "The  Servant 
of  the  Church."  took  Its  message  from 
Thirteenth  Chapter  of  John  In  which  the 
""-n  heritage  of  service  to  mankind  is 
cally    exemplified    by   Christ    In    the 
ng  of  the  disciples'  feet. 
Is  a  requirement,  a  command  of  Christ 
".  that  we  work  toward  Christian  unity' 
_    Hodges  told  the  congregation 
'Christian   service,   one    to   another,   goes 
_J<nd     the     washing     of     feet."     he    said 
Thf)ugh  It  is  a  very  difficult  act  to  follow  it 
deeper  than  that. 
1  put  himself  at  the  service  of  man- 
though,  "he  had  absolutely  no  need  of 
le  was  complete  In  himself." 
le  Bishop  reiterated  the  fact  of  our  pres- 
Jnlty  in  Christ  based  on  "one  Lord,  one 
.  one  baptism."  and  stressed  that  the 
nation  of  Christian  unity,  and  our  prog- 
as  Christians  through  service,  rests  on 
her  or  not  we  have  learned  to  love  God 
spoke  of  the   need   for  Christians   to 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good 
the  bad.  recognizing  their  fundamental 
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dignity  In  Christ.  He  emphasized  that  It  Is 
not  the  mission  of  the  Christian  to  "create  a 
master  human  race  like  a  Hitler,"  but  to  help 
others  with  their  problems  In  the  spirit  of 
selflessness  and  humility. 

Bishop  Hodges  praised  the  modern  efiforts 
of  the  faithful  to  reach  new  heights  of  ecu- 
menism through  community  dialogue,  and 
acts  of  service  and  praver.  and  challenged 
them  to  "seek  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In 
doing  the  will  of  God." 

Christian  leaders  and  laymen  representing 
the  Christian  Churches  of  the  Elkins  area 
participated  at  the  service. 

The  welcome  and  call  to  worship  was  Issued 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  C.  Mikels.  pastor  of 
the  host  church. 

Others  entering  the  church  in  procession 
were:  Fr.  Mark  Kraus.  pastor  of  St.  Brendan's 
Catholic  Church:  the  Rev.  John  Ellington. 
rector  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church;  Fr.  Ray- 
mond Radzetta,  St.  Patrick's  Catholic 
Church,  Coalton:  Fr.  Victor  Probas.  pastor  of 
St.  John's  Chapel,  HuttonsvUle:  the  Rev. 
Richard  S  Gibson,  of  the  Woodford  Memo- 
rial Church,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Ware  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Representing  the  laymen  of  both  faiths 
were  Mrs.  S.  M.  Caldwell,  of  St.  Brendan's 
Church:  and  WUliam  WUhelm,  First  United 
Methodist  Church. 

An  ecumenical  choir,  under  the  direction 
of  Jack  Basil,  with  Mrs.  Rennle  Hall  at  the 
organ,  also  participated. 

A  public  reception  followed  with  the 
women  of  St.  Brendan's  Church  »nd  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  as  hostesses 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
citizens  of  Irish  descent  celebrate  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  There  are  many  organiza- 
tions tlaat  Include  Irish  Americans,  but 
none  so  impressive  as  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  Dennis  Finn  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  Division 
No.  2  in  Hartford,  sent  me  a  description 
of  the  origins  and  accomplishments  of 
this  fine  organization. 

For  the  edification  of  the  membership 
and  the  readers  of  this  Record  I  am  in- 
cluding this  document. 

Whereas,  The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
in  America.  Inc.  is  celebrating  the  136  years 
of  their  existence:  and 

Whereas.  Saint  Patrick  is  their  patron- 
Friday,  March  I7th,  -St.  Patrick's  Day" 
should  be  set  aside  and  dignified  in  recog- 
nition of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 
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ORIGIN    OP    THE    ORDER 

In  the  dark  days  of  1565.  when  to  be  a 
Catholic  in  Ireland  meant  social  ostracism, 
when  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church 
meant  to  be  hunted,  when  to  Impart  re- 
ligious education  to  the  young  or  Instill 
religion  into  the  minds  of  the  people  was 
dealt  the  same  pain  and  penalties  as  were 
prescribed  for  the  most  henious  crimes 
when  every  eSTort  was  being  made  by  the 
English  government  to  dominate  the  inlnds 
of  the  native  Irish,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  was  born. 


From  traditions  in  the  Order  it  would 
seem  that  its  alms  and  objects  were  mainly 
the  protection  of  the  Priesthood,  while  in 
performance  of  their  sacred  duties  and  the 
execution  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies 
instituted  by  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
observance  of  the  faithful  throughout  the 
'A-orld.  Certain  it  Is  that  to  this  organization 
is  due,  in  large  measure,  the  preservation  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  By  their 
zeal,  energy,  watchfulness  and  assiduity  It 
became  possible  for  the  good  "soggartharoon" 
to  offer  up  the  holy  sacrlflce  of  the  Mass 
carry  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  sick 
and  dying,  and  administer  the  Sacraments 
to  his  benighted  and  scattered  flock.  Many 
are  the  heroTc  and  chivalrous  deeds  per- 
formed by  the  members  of  this  Ordef  In 
executing  its  work,  and  undoubtedly  many 
of  them  suffered  severely  for  their  faith 

•This,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  grand 
and  noble  Order,  "Friendship,  Unity  and 
Christian  Charity"  was  and  Is  now  the  motto 
under  which  they  march.  In  the  minds  and 
lives  of  these  men,  this  legend  is  not  merely 
a  euphonious  and  attractive  phrase  Intended 
to  catch  the  popular  ear,  but  It  Is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  principle  In  accordance  with  which 
they  endeavor  to  regulate  their  lives,  not 
only  In  theory,  but  In  practice,  having  its 
roots  enlivened  around  the  heart  of  the  very 
organization  from  which  It  draws  Its  nourish- 
ment and  strength. 

When,  in  1798  Wolf  Tane  declared  for  an 
independent  self-governing  people  In  Ire- 
land, consolidating  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  political  questions  under  a  free  govern- 
ment  of  the  Irish  people,  the  members  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  supported 
him  and  those  that  followed  In  their  efforts 
to  gain  independence 

United  States,  supported  their  efforts  by 
giving  personal  services  and  money  to  the 
cause.  ■'  " 

aince  1836.  when  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  in  America  was  founded  it  ha« 
supported  all  efforts  for  an  independent  and 
free  Ireland  of  32  counties. 

They  continue  to  support  the  efforts  to 
create  a  unified  Ireland,  by  the  return  of  the 
Irelan?        ^^''^  counties  to  the  Republic  of 

THE    ORDER    IN    AMERICA 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  was  or- 
ganlzed  In  America  In  St.  James  Church  23 
Oliver  Street,  New  York  City  on  May  4,  1836 
Despite  the  many  dlflJcultles  It  had  to  con- 
tend with  during  Its  early  existence  In  this 
country.  It  has  conUnued  to  grow  and  pros- 

influential  body  of  men  of  Irish  Uneage  In 
the  world.  It  13  an  American  fraternal  or- 
ganization and  attempts,  by  every  honorable 
means,  to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  those  with  Irish  heritage. 

y.J^^  P''lmary  purpose  of  the  organization  Is 
briefly  set  forth : 

1.  To  promote  friendship,  unity  and  Chris- 
tian chanty  among  Its  members. 

2.  To  uphold  and  sustain  loyalty  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  the  members  of  the  organization  living 
here  In  America,  or  whatever  government 
under  which  Its  members  may  be  citizens. 

3.  To  aid  and  advance,  by  all  legitimate 
means,  the  aspirations  and  endeavors  of  the 
Irish  people  to  complete  and  absolute  Inde- 
pendence. 

4.  To  foster  the  Ideals  and  cultivate  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  Irish  race 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Society  Is  striving  to  unite  our  alma 
to  perpetuate  In  America  the  spirit  of  our 
Irish  ancestors  and  to  preserve  the  ideals 
and  make  known  the  history  of  the  race  and 
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to  guard  and  defend  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  In  our  own  heaven-blest 
land. 

Our  motto  "Friendship.  Unity  and  Chris- 
tian Charity"  Implies  a  friendship  carrying 
with  It  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  a  unity  of  all 
our  people,  and  a  charity  not  merely  for  the 
assistance  of  our  own  members,  but  a  charity 
broad  and  universal  and  circumscribed  by 
neither  race  nor  creed. 

The  Order  has  distributed  ten  million  dol- 
lars for  charitable  purposes.  It  contributed 
forty-four  thousand  dollars  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  suffers,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Boer  Ambulance  Corps,  flfty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  establishment  of  a  Chair 
of  Celtic  Languages  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity In  Washington.  Thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  contributed  to  the  earthquake 
suffers  In  Italy,  to  destitute  of  the  Charles- 
town,  Johnstown  and  Galveston  disasters 
and  many  more  thousands  to  the  sufferers  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  "floods,  and  1955 
floods  In  Connecticut  and  1960  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave  victims  In  Chile  and  else- 
where. 

Their  Eminences  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing  and  James 
Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre  were  members  of 
the  Order.  Both  Cardinals  Spellman  and 
Cushlng  served  as  National  Chaplains. 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy,  35th  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished lay  member  ever  to  join  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  in  America,  He  Joined 
In  1947  and  remained  active  an  Interested 
until  the  day  of  his  assassination.  From 
his  inaugural  address  we  should  always  keep 
In  mind:  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country". 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Commit- 
tee and  Fund  were  established  at  the  1964 
National  Convention  In  Albany,  New  York. 
The  first  Annual  Award  of  the  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Medal"  was  presented  to  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  General, 
and  a  long-time  member  of  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  Hibernians. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "every  nation  Is 
today  the  result  of  all  Its  accumulated  yes- 
terdays; that  the  roots  of  Its  mental  and 
moral  life  He  In  the  past".  How  Important 
then  the  preservation  of  the  glorious  record 
of  our  people.  The  Order  has  done  much  to 
foster  the  teachings  of  that  record,  that  It 
may  thus  be  preserved  for  generations  to 
come. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  17,  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  attention  to  recent  promising  de- 
velopments in  the  Middle  East.  While  we 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  major  break- 
through, we  must  not  forget  that  a  last- 
ing peace  depends  on  a  strong  and  de- 
fensible state  of  Israel. 

Although  I  strongly  believe  that  peace 
in  this  troubled  area  depends  on  negoti- 
ations rather  than  on  an  escalating  arms 
race,  I  applaud  the  recent  decision  by  the 
President  to  continue  to  sell  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel.  At  numerous  times  in  the 
past,  the  United  States  has  been  quick 
to  assure  Israel  of  its  full  diplomatic 
support,  but  slow  to  back  up  Its  guaran- 
tees. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

selling  arms  to  Israel  is  inconsistent  with 
a  dedicated  search  for  peace.  The  oppo- 
site is  true.  The  alleged  contradiction  be- 
tween arms  for  Israel  and  the  reduction 
of  arms  spending  both  at  home  and  in 
Vietnam  is  a  false  issue.  In  America,  the 
notion  that  "strength  deters  aggression" 
has  been  stretched  and  distorted  to  ludi- 
crous proportions.  By  means  of  so-called 
"worst-case  threat  analyses,"  the  defense 
budget  is  stuffed  with  escalatory  re- 
sponses to  far-fetched  threats.  Overkill 
breeds  more  overkill.  In  Israel,  however, 
the  issue  is  one  of  stark  physical  sur- 
vival. Should  the  arms  balance  tip  too 
heavily  against  her,  she  faces  the  threat 
of  extinction. 

Israelis  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  They  do  their  own  fighting.  They 
pay  for  what  they  receive.  They  carry 
out  impressive  intelligence  work.  Above 
all,  they  are  seeking  military  strength 
to  bolster  peace,  not  to  ignite  war. 

I  strongly  believe  that  arms  alone  can 
never  line  the  paths  to  a  lasting  peace. 
We  must  continue  to  explore  all  the  ave- 
nues to  a  negotiated  settlement.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  Jarring  mission  will 
eventually  bear  fruit,  but  in  the  mean- 
time Israel  has  nothing  to  fall  back  on 
but  her  own  strength. 

This  strength  springs  not  simply  from 
weapons,  but  from  defensible  borders  as 
well.  The  Grolan  Heights,  taken  from 
Syria  in  1967.  must  remain  in  Israeli 
hands  in  order  to  eliminate  the  threat 
to  Israeli  agricultural  settlements  in  the 
Galilee. 

Sinai  need  not  be  occupied  indefinitely, 
but  neither  can  it  be  a  wide-open  flank 
inviting  invasion.  We  must  not  forget 
that  John  Foster  Dulles  persuaded  Is- 
rael to  withdraw  from  the  Sinai  after  the 
1956  war  in  return  for  a  patchwork  ar- 
rangement that  Nasser  later  brushed 
aside.  For  religious,  historical,  and  sym- 
bolic reasons,  Jerusalem  must  remain 
united.  Finally,  Israel  must  maintain  a 
presence  at  Sharm  el  Sheik  and  a  con- 
necting corridor  to  the  major  oil  gate- 
way of  Eilat. 

Geography  is  still  a  vital  issue  in  world 
conflicts.  Slighting  Israel's  geographical 
needs  can  only  mean  that  we  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  Israel's  security 
requirements.  Asking  the  Israelis  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  a  detailed  map  before 
peace  talks  take  place  is  like  asking  a 
poker  player  to  deal  his  cards  face  up. 

Yet  even  while  supporting  Israel,  we 
must  go  further.  We  can  seize  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Moscow  talks  in  May  to 
press  for  a  mutual  limitation  on  arms 
deliveries  to  the  Middle  East.  We  can  en- 
courage multilateral  initiatives  and  pre- 
ventive diplomacy. 

We  speak  frequently  of  America's  "na- 
tional interests"  without  really  under- 
standing what  these  interests  are.  In  the 
Middle  East,  our  Interests  clearly  include 
the  survival  of  a  defensible  Israeli  state. 
The  Israeli  people  should  no  longer  be 
asked  to  shoulder  the  psychological  and 
economic  burdens  of  festering  tensions. 
There  will  be  rivalry,  there  will  be  bitter- 
ness, but  there  must  no  longer  be  blood- 
shed. Let  us  sell  arms  as  a  friend  of  Is- 
rael, but  let  us  also  encourage  a  just,  ne- 
gotiated settlement  as  a  friend  of  peace. 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  SPEECH 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  2972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
all  America  celebrates  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
All  of  us,  regardless  of  our  creed  or 
origin,  pay  our  respects  by  the  wearinc  of 
emerald  ereen  m  our  hearts  and  on 
our  clothes. 

America  has  been  bles.sed  with  many 
sons  of  the  Emi  raid  Isle.  In  every  walk 
of  life,  they  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  buildine  of  America. 
Among  their  gi-eatest  qualities,  the 
Iri.=;h  have  brought  to  our  land  a  deep 
love  of  God  and  a  firm  re.solvc  to  op- 
pose all  philosophies  and  form.s  of  pov- 
ernment  which  seek  to  destroy  man's 
faith  and  freedom. 

While  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Irish  who  have  done  so  much  to  help 
make  America  what  it  is  today,  it 
would  be  well  also  for  us  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  current,  tragic  situation 
now  plaguing  Ireland. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  occasion  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  proposals  that  have  been  made  for 
an  end  to  the  violence  and  terror  now 
wracking  Northern  Ireland.  As  friends 
of  both  Great  Britain  and  Ii-eland,  we 
cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  tragic 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  Ulster — 
and  which  are  still  occurring,  with  seem- 
ingly no  end  in  sight.  These  matters  are 
of  great  concern  to  all  and  ment  our 
attention. 

Resolutions  have  been  introduced  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  that  call  for  the  with- 
drawal of  British  troops  from  Northern 
Ireland,  an  end  to  internment  without 
trial  of  suspected  terrorist's,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Stormont — the  Northern  Ireland 
Parliament — and  the  eventual  imiflca- 
tion  of  Northern  Ireland  with  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland.  In  light  of  the  present 
situation,  these  proposals  would  appear 
to  offer  the  best  hope  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  to  the  dispute  which  is  tear- 
ing apart  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
communities  in  Northern  Ireland,  and 
should  not  be  seen  as  contrary  to  British 
interests. 

When  British  troops  were  sent  to 
Northern  Ireland  in  1969,  they  were  wel- 
comed as  protection  by  the  Catholic 
minority.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Catholic  ghettos  of  Derry  and  Belfast 
had  been  subjected  to  vicious  raids  Eund 
attacks,  not  only  by  Protestant  militants, 
but  by  members  of  the  police  force — the 
hated  B-Specials — whose  role  should 
have  been  to  put  an  end  to  the  fighting. 
Protestant  fury  had  been  aroused  by 
nonviolent,  peaceful  civil  rights  groups, 
who  had  staged  marches  to  protest  wide- 
spread discrimination  against  Catholics 
in  housing  and  employment,  the  lack  of 
fair  representation  in  local  city  councils 
as  well  as  Stormont.  made  possible  by 
extensive  gerrymandering  and  the  denial 
of  universal  franchise  at  the  local  level. 
These  well-Justified  grievances  could 
not  find  proper  hearing  in  the  Northern 
Ireland  parliament,  where  the  Protestant 
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tnlonists  have  ruled  steadily  smce  tne 
c 'eatlon  of  the  nation  of  Northern  Ire- 
l£ndinl920. 

OriginaUy,  British  policy  in  Northern 
Ij  eland  was  designed  to  maintain  the 
ptace  between  the  two  communities, 
w  iiile  putting  pressure  to  bear  on  Stor- 
n:  ont  to  carry  out  badly  needed  political 
rf  forms.  This  policy  has  obviously  failed. 
Tie  British  troops,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
ti  igly,  have  become  an  instrimient  of 
tie  represessive  Stormont  government, 
and  have  completely  alienated  the  Cath- 
olic community.  The  presence  of  the 
B  ItLsh  troops,  in  itself,  has  become  an 
olstacle  to  a  political  solution.  Today, 
Northern  Ireland  is  closer  to  the  brink 
of  civil  war  than  it  was  3  years  ago,  when 
the  British  troops  first  arrived. 

The  British  Government,  blinded  by 
fen  of  a  Protestant  backlash,  has  made 
miny  concessions  to  the  Northern  Ire- 
lai  id  Government,  which  in  turn,  has  only 
grudgingly  granted  minor  concessioas 
to  the  Cathohcs.  In  the  process,  it  has 
idintified  itself  with  the  Protestant 
caxse,  and  has  discredited  itself  as  an 
Impartial  force.  The  authorization  to 
allDw  British  troops  to  conduct  arms 
searches  in  Catholic  homes  and  neigh- 
bo  "hoods  was  a  capitulation  to  the  de- 
mj  nds  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Govem- 
ment.  British  troops  have  conducted 
raids  on  Catholic  homes,  and  yet  have 
lef ;  undisturbed  those  groups  of  Prot- 
est int  vigilantes  who  are  armed  to  the 
tee  th. 

'  'he  Government  of  Northern  Ireland 
die  accept  the  British  demand  that  the 
B-  Special  police  be  disbanded,  but  they 
imnediately  regrouped  in  a  unit  now 
caJ  ed  the  Ulster  Defense  Regiment.  The 
pol  cy  of  internment  without  trial,  an- 
other request  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
Go  ^emment.  began  last  August,  and  was 
dirscted  almost  exclusively  against  Cath- 
olics, while  Protestant  terrorists  were 
tgn  )red. 

1  he  repression  of  Catholics  culminated 
in  he  tragic  shooting,  on  January  30. 
197  !,  of  13  unarmed  civilians  who  had 
gat:  lered  peacefully  to  protest  the  policy 
internment,  and  to  seek  an  immediate 
to  it.  If  the  British  are  so  worried 
abo(it  a  Protestant  backlash,  it  would 
that  they  would  direct  their  efforts 
ird  disarming  Protestant  militants. 
interning  their  terrorists,  and  not  shoot- 
ing Into  peaceful  crowds. 

T  le  abolition  of  Stormont  may  at  first 
glarce  appear  to  be  an  extreme  demand, 
fiven  the  present  situation,  it  is  not. 
leal  reform  within  the  context  of 
Northern  Ireland  may  have  been  a  pos- 
ty  3  years  ago,  but  offers  little  hope 
viable  solution  today.  Only  a  true 
■mist    government    could    have    re- 
.ed    the    institution    of    Protestant 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Three  years  of 
s  and  turmoil  have  revealed  Stor- 
;  for  what  it  is:  an  institution  bent 
preserving  the  supremacy  and  priv- 
'"  of  the  Protestants. 

no  longer  has  any  claim  to  repre- 
tiag  anybody  but  Itself.  The  Catholic 
opposition  members  have  boycotted 
Stonnont  since  the  British  refusal  to 
cond  ict  an  inquiry  into  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing >f  two  young  Derry  Catholics  by 
Britl;h    soldiers   last   July.    The    Army 
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claimed  that  the  two  me  were  armed, 
but  no  weapons  were  found  on  either 
of  them.  The  Catholics  have  set  up  an 
alternative  assembly  and  have  refused 
to  take  their  seats  in  Stormont  until  the 
policy  of  internment  is  ended. 

They  have  recently  stiffened  their  de- 
mands, and  have  announced  that  they 
refuse  to  join  in  any  talks  until  Stormont 
is  itself  abolished.  Many  Catholic  govern- 
ment ofiBcials  have  resigned  their  govern- 
ment posts,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
participate  in  the  Northern  Ireland  Gov- 
ernment in  any  way.  The  Catholic  com- 
munity has  joined  in  widespread  sit-ins, 
rent  strikes,  and  disruptions  of  public 
utilities  to  voice  their  opposition  to 
Stormont. 

It  would  appear  that  the  British  them- 
selves recognize  the  failure  of  Stormont 
as  a  politically  representative  institution, 
and  that  the  only  viable  solution  today 
appears  to  be  within  the  context  of  a 
united  Ireland.  Former  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  has  put  forth  a  15-point 
plan  which  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
commission — which  would  represent  the 
major  parties  from  the  Parliaments  of 
London,  DubUn  and  Belfast — to  draw  up 
a  constitution  for  a  united  Ireland,  to  be 
ratified  by  those  three  parliaments  and 
to  go  into  effect  in  15  years. 

Other  proposals  for  a  political  solution 
have  been  put  forth,  yet,  to  date,  nothing 
has  been  done.  No  talks  have  besrun.  nor 
have  any  been  scheduled.  The  sooner  ef- 
forts are  made  to  find  a  political  solution, 
the  sooner  peace  will  be  restored  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  present  policy  of 
military  repression  can  only  lead  to  fur- 
ther tragedy. 

The  destinies  of  Ireland  and  the  United 
States  are  closely  linked  especially  in 
their  mutual  emphasis  on  democratic  and 
spiritual  qualities.  Both  at  one  time  po- 
litically weak,  Americans  and  Irishmen 
have  proved  capable  of  challenging  op- 
pression and  injustice,  and  of  obtaining 
through  popular  resistance,  their  na- 
tional independence. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  for  us,  on  this 
great  day,  to  turn  our  eyes  toward  Ire- 
land, and  to  pray  that  peace  and  justice 
will  soon  be  realized  through  the  creation 
of  a  united  Irish  nation. 
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postal  operations  through  the  Post  Office 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  the 
activities  of  the  Postal  Service  have  be- 
come less  public  in  nature. 

One  of  the  functions  of  Post-Age  is 
to  let  every  mail  user  know  what  tran- 
spires in  the  day-to-day  management  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  The  newsletter 
editor.  Art  Brandel,  is  an  experienced 
and  able  newsman  who,  for  many  years 
while  working  for  other  publications,  has 
demonstrated  keen  insight  into  the  real 
meaning  for  all  mail  users  of  manage- 
ment decisions  at  Postal  Service  head- 
quarters. 

The  first  three  issues  of  Post-Age 
demonstrate  that  Mr.  Brandel's  new 
publication  is  filling  a  new  need.  Per- 
sonally, I  wish  him  success  and  commend 
his  publication  to  every  mail  user  and 
especially  to  those  of  us  who  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  postal  affairs. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


POST-AGE— NEWSLETTER  ON 
POSTAL  AFFAIRS 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  17.  1972 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Past  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  to  the 
fact  that  a  new  and  very  helpful  news- 
letter on  postal  affairs,  called  Post-Age 
has  recently  begun  publication. 

The  newsletter,  edited  bv  Art  Brandel 
conveys  inside  information  on  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Postal  Service.  Since  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  under 
which  Congress  relinquished  a  measure 
of  its  control  over  postal  affairs  while 
still   maintaining   close   surveillance  of 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker  ap- 
proxmately  500,000  high  school  students 
competed  this  year  in  the  annual  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest.  The  theme  was  "My  Re- 
sponsibility to  Freedom." 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Nebraska's  winning  entry  by  Miss 
Sharla  Biggs,  a  senior  at  Omaha  West- 
side  High  School,  who  plans  a  career  in 
communications  or  teaching: 

Mt  Responsibilitt  to  Pheedom 
(By  Sharla  Biggs) 
The  words  ring  out  from  the  voice  of  our 
youth  today,  and  we  can  not  but  shudder: 
'T  pledge  defiance  to  the  flag  of  the  Im- 
perialistic   state    of    America,    and    to    the 
materialism  for  which  it  stands,  one  slum 
buUt  in  poverty.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice   for  some." 

The  words — nothing  but  a  distorted,  frac- 
tured version  of  the  original  great  words. 
Yet  some  look  around  themselvea  and  at 
reality  and  honestly  believe  that  America 
in  her  true  tradition  has  died.  They  believe 
that  the  dream  of  freedom  which  our  ances- 
tors fought  for  as  an  Ideal  has  never  been 
anything  but  that,  an  Ideal  which  has  never 
been  achieved.  For  this  small  but  unfor- 
tunately growing  radical  faction,  the  only  re- 
sponsibility to  freedom  which  they  can  con- 
ceive of  Is  to  bomb,  to  destroy  and  to  then 
set  up  a  new  system  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
old. 

I  can't  agree  with  these  groups  and  their 
radical  thoughts,  and  I  don't  think  you  agree 
with  them  either.  For  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve In  democracy,  and  who  believe  that  our 
nation  does  provide  us  with  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice, and  freedom  for  all.  the  responsibility 
we  have  to  protect  and  continue  that  free- 
dom runs  much  deeper. 

We  as  a  nation  have  had  to  fight  to  gala 
our  freedom  which  some  so  callously  dis- 
credit. Think  for  a  moment  of  all  the  men 
and  women  from  our  history  who  have  fought 
for  our  freedom  and  been  considered  patriots 
because  of  it.  John  Paul  Jones  refusing  to 
give  up  his  ship,  Teddy  Roosevelt  leading  the 
charge,  John  Kennedy  lying  on  the  operat- 
ing table,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  have 
lived  up  to  their  responsibilities  to  freedom. 
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But  they  are  not  the  important  ones,  as  im- 
portant as  each  of  these  individuals  may 
have  been  In  the  establishment  of  freedom, 
they  are  not  the  Important  ones.  It  Is  In- 
stead the  man  who  works  to  support  his  fam- 
ily instead  of  depending  on  others,  the 
teacher  in  her  classroom,  the  soldier  fighting 
America's  wars — we  are  the  Important  ones, 
the  carriers  of  democracy. 

Our  entire  governmental  system  Is  based 
upon  us,  the  individuals,  the  backbone  of 
the  nation.  Our  Justice  system  allows  us  to 
reflect  the  feelings  of  the  community  and 
pass  judgment  on  our  peers.  Our  educational 
system  provides  training  for|kll  our  young, 
not  Just  the  elite.  It  too  is  based  upon  the 
individual.  Even  our  officials  are  placed  into 
office  by  the  Individuals  who  cared  enough 
to  vote,  normal  people  like  you  and  me. 

This  Is  why  we  as  Individuals  hold  free- 
dom on  our  shoulders.  It  is  our  burden  and 
we  should  gratefully  accept  it,  realizing  that 
it  Is  nothing  more  than  our  own  rights  that 
we  are  upholding.  Freedom,  the  right  to  con- 
trol yourself,  the  ability  to  do  what  Is  right 
by  your  own  standards,  the  right  to  liberty. 
All  of  these  rest  upon  the  American  Indi- 
vidual. 

I  believe  the  late  president  John  Kennedy 
had  this  burden  in  mind  when  he  said,  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.".  Ask  what 
you  as  an  individual  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try and  your  freedom.  The  Individual  In 
America  Is  afforded  many  possibilities,  and 
It  is  our  duty  to  achieve"  the  highest  levels 
we  are  capable  of  reaching,  levels  of  achieve- 
ment that  we  have  never  yet  dreamed  of. 
This  is  what  we  must  do  for  our  country. 
In  what  ever  fields  we  choose.  In  what  ever 
challenges  we  meet  and  overcome  we  must 
reach  as  high  as  we  can,  setting  goals  above 
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the  moon,  above  what  we  believe  to  be  our 
own  capabilities.  And  then  reaching  them. 
Raising  with  us  our  nation,  achieving  an 
even  greater  degree  of  freedom  because  of 
our  effort,  and  achieving  for  America  new 
dreams  and  new  glory. 

America's  freedom.  It  is  In  many  ways  like 
an  uncut  diamond.  Upon  first  examination 
it  may  seem  tarnished  and  covered  with 
loose  rocks  and  dirt  which  Is  worthless  and 
could  easily  be  cut  away.  But  underneath 
this  is  the  real  America,  an  America  with 
freedom  for  her  people,  all  of  her  people, 
and  all  of  the  quality  and  depth  and  culor 
of  a  true  gemstone.  And  It  Is  we  the  people, 
the  people  upon  whom  freedom  Is  based  that 
have  the  responsibUity  to  make  this  true 
America  come  forth  for  all  to  see.  In  all  of 
her  glory  and  beauty. 


RESULTS  OF  POLL  CONDUCTED  BY 
SENATOR  YOUNG  IN  NORTH 
DAKOTA 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  17,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the  results  of 
a  poll  I  have  just  taken  in  North  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  results 
of  the  poll  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  is  the  tabulation  as  of  March  14  of 
the  returns  from  the  70,000  questionnaires 
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I  sent  out  late  In  Peburary.  Returns  received 
after  this  date  will  be  added  to  the  ii.ooo 
already  received.  A  very  high  percentage  of 
those  returning  questionnaires  made  helpful 
comments  e.xpressing  additional  views  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects. 

Previous  similar  polls,  mailed  to  every  pre- 
cinct In  the  state,  have  quite  accurately 
forecast  how  North  Dakotans  voted  in  the 
following  election. 

People  Identifying  themselves  as  farmers 
were  tabulated  separately,  as  were  non- 
farmers  and  studei-.t.s.  There  was  a  somewhat 
higher  percentage  of  returns  from  farm.ers 
than  they  represent  to  the  total  populatlrn. 
Farmers  Indicated  by  F:  nonfarmers.  NF, 
students,  S. 

This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  onlv  2.000 
students.  l.OOO  each  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity. Unfortunately,  more  were  not  sent 
to  students  and  other  young  people  because 
I  didn't  have  adequate  lists.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  percentage  return  from 
students  was  as  high  as  those  from  the  other 
groups.  This  indicates  they  have  an  active 
Interest  in  I.ssues  and  politics.  They  were  the 
only  group  that  showed  a  preference  for  any 

of  the  Democrat  candidates  for  President 

favoring  Seiiator  Edward  Kennedy  over  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  Their  views  on  other  questions 
did  not  vary  greatly  from  the  other  groups. 

Slr.ce  Presideiu  Nixon  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  Republican  candidate  and  the  Democrats 
have  many  candidates  at  present,  it's  possi- 
ble that  when  they  select  their  candidate, 
that  candidate's  strength  In  North  Dakota 
could  be  greater  than  this  poll  indicates 

In  the  following  summary,  where  there 
was  less  than  a  three  percent  difference  In 
the  preference?  among  groups,  only  the  total 
tabulation  is  shown: 


1.  Ho*  ij.'ould  you  rate  President  Nixon's  general  handling  of  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Good:  P3IP 

Total --.-..  4,467-41'^-  Total    _.  4,  252-40r<, 

l^™^' 2,221-34'^  Farmer.....  2  901-44-- 

^^^"^^'„'^^' - 2.158-55;;;-         Nonfarmer ...:.::::::::::::::;::  1,221-3^ 

2,  Do  yo^u^  believe  we  should  retaina  resid'uajmiiitary  force  in  Vietnam  until  all  of"ou?prisonerVoiwarVf'e  released?' " "'      "°~**'"" 


Unsatisfactory; 
Total 


Farmer 

Nonfarmer.. 
Student 


2.043    19'-o 
IT" 


,  412-22% 
552-14% 
79-26% 


Total. 


- -  7,975-77'^ 

Farmer 4  853-77'^ 

Nonfarmer _  jaw    Tin 

Student.   .. _  164—59^ 

3.   Do  youjavorthe  President's  welfare  reform  proposal  with  its'guaranteed  annual  income?    ' 

'''"'al 2,992-30^. 


No 


Total. 


Farmer 

Nonfarmer.. 
Student 


2, 428-23% 
T  ' 


Yes; 


439-23% 
876-23% 
113-41% 


No: 


Total.... 


l?'T'---- - - 1,709-29% 

Nonfarmer j  ig7_39r? 

Student I. """11"  96    35" 


6,835-70% 


Farmer 

Nonfarmer 

Student  


2, 


'  a  presidential  election  wpre  held  now  and  the  chdce  were  between  the  following  persons,  for  which  one  m  each  group  of  two  would  you  vote? 


184-71% 
473-68% 
178-65% 


Total 


Farmer 


Nonfarmer 


Student 


Nixon.. 
Muskie. 


Humphrey. 
Nixon 


Nixon 

McGovern. 


Jackson. 
Nixon... 


Nixon  ... 
Kennedy. 


5.  723-67% 
2,  835-33% 

2,  570-31% 
5,  643-69% 

5,  826-72% 
2,230-28% 

1,584-21% 
5.929-79% 

5,691-71% 
2, 289-29% 


2.  972-60% 
1.951-40% 

1,874—40% 
2.858-60% 

2.  987-65% 
1,625-35% 

1. 131-27% 
3, 090-73% 

2, 967-65% 
1. 573-35% 


2.  596-77% 
769-23% 

624-19% 
2,  593-81% 

2,  684-84% 
499-15% 

405-13% 
2, 636-87% 

2,  595-82% 
584-18% 


155-57% 
115-43% 

72-28% 
192-72% 

I55-6C% 
106-40% 

48-19% 
203-81% 

129-49% 
132-51% 


5.  Which  farm  price  support  program  do  you  ike  best? 

a.  The  present  program  (which  was  in  effect  last  year)- 
Total 


4,331)— 5r 


b.  The  program  m  effKt  the  previous  5  years 
Total 


Farmer _ 2  951 52'' 

Nonfarmer ]"." i'304— Spf- 


Student 


80-42'': 


Farmer 

Nonfarmer. 
Student.. . 


Do  you  believe  that  price  supports  underYhV present  program' fbr'wheat  and  feed  grains  should  be  increased? 


4. 10»-49% 


Yes 


695— 48<1 
303—50% 
111-58% 


T"'*' - 8,606-84% 

l^'"}" 5,844-90'7 

St'^'e''* ----- 181-76'-, 


No: 


Total. 


Farmer 

Nonfarmer. 
Student 


1.589-16% 

665-10% 

867-25% 

57-24% 


8!  48 


11. 

12, 
13. 


14, 


f  - 375-  6^^, 

NF. 442-1 1'-; 

S 24      S-r  S ,o^ 

}o  you  think  Congress  should  enact  permanent  legislation  which  would  provide  compulsory  FederaTafbiYratYon'to  end  serious  transoortation  -lYrikpr^MrhV.  th;"rtnVi;V»,YL«V""K«    , ". 

appears  impossible  through  voluntary  ar&itration'  Yes:  10,013-93%.  No:  702-7%.  "i"»"u"  'u  c..u  ienous  uansporiation  strikes,  such  as  the  dock  strikes,  when  agreement 
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Do  you  approve  ol  the  Nixon  administration's  farm  policies? 
res: 


Total J 2,983—32% 


No: 


Total. 


Fartner 

Nonfarmer 

Student 


1.672-28% 
1,  262—40% 

49-22% 


Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  atwiish  the  draft  and'rVpVace'it  with  an  all-volunteer  armed  force? 


Farmer 

Nonfarmer 

Student 


Yes 

Total 7,437—72% 

I""}" 4. 598—74% 

Nonfarmer 2,644-70% 

Student 195—82% 

Ho*  *ouia  you  rate  President  Nixon's  foreign  policy  decisions? 

Good  Fair: 


No: 


Total. 


Farmer 

Nonfarmer 
Student 


6,369-68'- 

4,  330—72% 

1.87(J— 60^ 

169-78% 


.-  2,844-28<, 

..  1.660-26'; 
.-  1,143-30% 

.-       41-18'-; 


Total  3,  759-35% 

Farmer, 1.  813-28': 

Nonfarmer 1  854-48<c 

Student       ,. 92—31% 

Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon's  trip  to: 
a.  Communist  China: 
Yes 

Total 


Total. 


5,  432-51% 

Farmer 3.643-57% 

Nonfarmer 1,630—42% 

Student 159—57% 


Unsatisfactory: 
Total 


1,417     13'- 


Farmer _ ggg 

Nonfarmer V//^//.VS      394  - 


Student. 


34 


15% 
10% 
12% 


Russia 
Yes 


9,117-86% 

Farmer 5  323-83'"; 

Nonfarmer 3  525—900;, 

Student 269—92% 

Total.   8,414-83% 


No: 


Total. 


1.517-14% 


Farmer 

Nonfarmer., 
Student 


No: 


Total. 


Farmer 

Nonfarmer., 

Student. 


farmer 4.888  -80'-^ 

Nonfarmer 3.265-87% 

Sturlent .         _  261-  92% 

0  you  favor  tradi  m  both  agricul'ural  and  industrial  goods  with  Con-.mu'nst  China?  Yes:  8  871-85%   n"o"i"540— 15%" 
0  you  favor  increased  trade  in  industrial  and  farm  goods  with  Russian  and  Satellite  nation's'  Yes-  8  604— 83%  No- 1  719— U^r 
ow  do  you  believe  the  President's  Phase  i  I  wage  and  price  stabilization  controls  are  working?         '  "^-       ■    •  'o. 
Good:                                                                                          Fair- 
Total 841-  8% 


1,  102 
393 
22- 

17% 
10% 
8% 

1,715 

17% 

1  223 
469 
23 

20% 
13% 

8'-;, 

ToUl 5,307-50% 


Unsatisfactory: 
Total...., 


4,373    42'- 


ly 3,065^48% 

^f 2,080-54% 

162-57% 


F... 

NF. 
S. 


2,941-46% 

1,333-35% 

99-35<^ 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— V 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 


^[^. 


oUd 
solictors' 


Ihls 
Lt 


coiT  pany. 


ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pres- 

circulating  for  cosponsorship  the 

Telephone  Privacy  Act,  H.R.  13267.  which 

allow  individuals  to  place  a  "no 

sign  on  their  telephones, 
bill  would  give  to  individuals  the 
to  indicate  to  the  telephone  corn- 
party  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
meitcial  firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
the  phone  would  then  be  required 
c  btaln  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
;ustomers   who   opted   for  the  com- 
ma: cial  prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also 
j  Iven  the  option  to  require  the  phone 
instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those 
indllviduals  in  the  phonebook  who  have 
choien  to  invoke  the  commercial  solicita- 
ban. 

not  covered  by  the  legislation 
woiid  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zatit)ns  and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also  not 
would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
or  any  other  individuals  or  com- 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an 
exlsfing  contract  or  debt. 

I  noted  in  a  statement  last  Thurs- 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 

torrespondence    on    this    legislation 

all  over  the  country. 

Ti^ay  I  am  placing  a  fourth  sampling 

letters  into  the  Record,  since 

describe  far  more  vividly  than  I 

bly  could  the  need  for  this  legls- 
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Tl-iese  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

DOWNIN-GTOWN.    Pa.. 

March  1, 1972. 
Hon  Les  Aspix, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir:  I  read  m  our  "Dally  Local"  paper  that 
you  planned  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  give  per- 
sons the  right  to  Indicate  to  the  telephone 
company  if  they  do  not  want  to  be  solicited 
commercially  over  the  phone. 

Congratulations!!  I  could  not  agree  -with 
you  more  that  It  Is  a  tool  for  Invading  an 
Individual's  "privacy,"  It  Is  also  a  darn  nui- 
sance. My  husband  Is  65  years  old.  retired. 
I  am  61  years  old  and  it  is  most  annoying 
everytlme  either  of  us  are  taking  a  nap 
some  one  Is  calling  to  try  and  sell  us  some- 
thing. 

The  enclosed  clipping  was  in  last  night's 
paper— kind  of  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
as  to  the  "Junk"  phone  calls  everyone  gets. 
I  also  would  like  someone  to  introduce  a  bill 
forbidding  the  selling  of  lists  of  names  and 
addresses  to  various  firms.  Another  Invasion 
of  one's  "privacy,"  It  would  stop  a  great 
deal  of  Junk  and  unsolicited  mall. 

I  know  that  your  duties  are  many  and 
burdensome,  you  are  to  be  commended  for 
doing  your  part  to  help  the  citizens  of  this 
great   country. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  health  and  suc- 
cess In  the  passing  of  the  "Aspin  Bi::."  Keep 
up   the  good  fight. 
Slncerelv, 
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(Prom  the  Dally  Local  News.  West  Chester. 

Pa,.  Feb,  29,  1972 1 
F.\R  Too  Much  of  a  Sometimes  Good  Thi.n-g 

Telephones  are  pretty  much  like  automo- 
biles. You  can't  very  well  get  along  without 
them. 

But  there  are  times,  such  as  when  you  are 
absorbed  in  a  good  book,  that  vou  wish  the 
telephone  bell  -A-ould  Just  hush  up. 

Stich  was  the  situation  at  our  house  one 
Sunday  night  w-hen  the  Jangling  of  the  tele- 
phone bell  disturbed  the  peace  and  quiet 


It  was  more  disturbing  to  discover  that  as 
late  as  nine  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  night  that 
the  caller  was  anxious  to  sell  us  magazine 
subscriptions. 

It  is  not  only  the  mall  service  that  brings 
unsolicited  offers  of  being  "the  selected  one 
to  receive  this  once  in  a  lifetime  offer  of  be- 
ing eligible  to  enter  this  or  that  big  contest 
and   so   become   Independently   wealthy  for 

The  telephone  brings  similar  unsolicited 
offers. 

Numerous  calls  have  come  to  our  house 
offering  free-of-charge  dinner  Invitations. 

Attendance  at  the  dinner  gives  you  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  about  the  terrific  bar- 
gains in  purchasing  property  lots  in  Bide-a- 
wee  type  developments. 

There  you  may  construct  a  home  and  live 
happily  ever  .  .  . 

Such  development  lots  are  offered  from  the 
Poconos  down  to  the  New  Jersey  shores.  I 
hear  the  dinners  aren't  bad.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  one  guy  complained  that  they  talked  all 
through  his  dinner.  He  didn't  buy  a  lot 
either. 

Things  must  be  looking  up  In  the  sale  of 
cemetery  lots.  We  haven't  received  a  call 
from  one  of  those  salesmen  for  a  long  time. 

It  must  be  terribly  difficult  to  get  people  to 
make  collections  for  various  charities.  We 
get  many  telephone  calls  soliciting  help.  The 
last  we  received  was  from  AlcolioUcs  Anony- 
mous. 

I  get  the  same  feeling  when  I  drive  smugly 
by  a  hitchhiker  and  fail  to  stop,  as  I  do  when 
I  turn  down  the  salesman  making  a  pitch 
over  the  telephone,  be  It  cemetery  lots,  stock- 
ing specials  or  brooms  and  mops. 

Nevertheless  I  do  consider  it  an  invasion 
of  privacy. 

Lakzwooo,  Ohio, 

March  6,  1972. 

Dear  Congressman  Aspin:   I  totally  sup 
port    your    efforts    in    presenting    a    bUl    to 
Congress  to  regulate  telephone  solicitation. 

I  read  of  your  bill  in  the  Editorial  section 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  shall  fol- 
low through  by  writing  our  Congressman, 
Mr.  Minshall. 


March  17,  1972 


We  hope,  also,  that  you  are  consistently 
voting  against  further  military  expenditures 
and  not  Buying  War  II 
Most  Sincerely, 


Ablington,  Va., 

March  2,  1972. 
Dear  Congressman  :  Hooray  for  you  &  your 
bill  to  make  illegal  phoning  people  at  home 
to  sell  them  things.  It  Is  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, a  great  annoyance  and  to  my  mind  no 
business  has  the  right  to  use  my  phone 
without  my  permission  -unless  they  pay  the 

bill. 

I  speak  for  at  least  50  ladies  who  said  they 

would  write  to  you  but  I'm  afraid  we  are  the 

Silent  Majority.  I've  decided  I  must  applaud 

you  &  let  you  know  It,  if  no  one  else  does. 

Sincerely, 


March  2,  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  The  enclosed  clipping 
prompts  me  to  write  an  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  your  proposed  bill.  The  shameless 
practice  of  soliciting  by  telephone  Is  one  of 
the  most  annoying  of  the  minor  impositions 
we  are  subjected  to.  It  Is  high  time  some- 
thing was  done  to  protect  subscribers  to  tele- 
phone service  (for  which  we  pay  enough,  God 
knows  )  from  being  exploited  by  unscrupu- 
lous promoters.  Junk  mall  Is  bad  enough,  but 
that  can  be  disposed  of  without  real  Incon- 
venience— except  to  the  mailman  who  has  to 
carry  it.  But  all  telephone  calls  are  signaled 
by  the  same  sound;  there  Is  no  way  to  be  se- 
lective In  answering  and  little  satisfaction  In 
cutting  off  the  sales  pitch  half  way  through. 

I  am  not  sure  what  legislation  would  be 
effective,  short  of  flatly  fwohlbitlng  the  prac- 
tice, and  this  Is  what  I  would  favor. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Enclosure. 

NEWSCLIPPING 

Rep.  Les  Aspin  (D-Wls.)  planned  to  Intro- 
duce a  bin  to  give  persons  the  right  to  Indi- 
cate to  the  telephone  company  If  they  do 
not  waht  to  be  solicited  commercially  over 
the  phone.  "It  will  significantly  reduce  the 
use  of  the  telephone  as  a  tool  for  invading  an 
individual's  privacy,"  Aspin  said. 


CHAIRMAN  KLAFF  SPEAKS  ON  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  MATERIALS 
POLICY 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  17,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  title  n  of 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970 — Pub- 
lic Law  91-512 — established  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy.  The 
Commission's  task  is  a  most  formidable 
one,  to  develop  the  framework  for  a  na- 
tional materials  policy  and  report  these 
findings  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1973.  Such  a  policy 
would  seek  to  foster  wiser  use  of  our 
limited  supply  of  materials. 

Piesident  Nixon  last  year  designated 
the  members  of  this  seven-man  Commis- 
sion and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  members. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Jerome  L.  Klaff  of  Maryland,  will  speak 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

today  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  Commission  to  the  Air 
Force  Metalworking  Conference. 

The  speech  that  Mr.  KlafF  has  prepared 
is  both  challenging  and  valuable,  I  be- 
lieve. In  order  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  news  release  issued 
by  the  Commission  also  be  included  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  This  news 
release  deals  with  the  remarks  that 
James  Boyd,  the  Commission's  Executive 
Director,  gave  at  a  meeting  earlier  this 
week  to  the  American  Paper  Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Toward  a  National  Materials  Policy 
(By  Jerome  L.  Klaff) 

Materials  have  always  played  a  dominant 
role  throughout  man's  history.  And  yet,  be- 
cause the  North  American  continent  seemed 
to  have  been  blessed  with  boundless  re- 
sources, our  country  has  taken  natural  re- 
sources largely  for  granted.  And  many  of  us 
have  assumed  that  the  sources  of  our  mate- 
rials and  energy  are  Infinite.  In  such  an 
atmosphere,  it  was  easy  in  the  past  for  the 
people  to  fail  to  recognize  the  vital  part  ma- 
terials play  in  the  country's  economic  life. 

However,  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  self- 
sufficient  In  raw  materials.  For  the  first  time 
In  history  we  are  actively  competing  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  limited  easily 
accessible  resources.  These  resources  are  scat- 
tered in  diverse  locations  throughout  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, too,  are  seeking  increasing  quantities 
of  raw  materials  as  they  industrialize  and 
raise  their  populations  above  the  levels  of 
mere  subsistence. 

Thus,  the  plain  and  troublesome  fact  Is 
that  if  this  country  is  to  continue  to  grow  and 
If  the  standard  of  living  of  the  presently  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world  Is  to  be  raised 
to  even  a  fraction  of  the  level  of  that  en- 
Joyed  by  the  peoples  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions, then  a  many-fold  Increase  in  supplies 
of  raw  materials  will  be  needed  In  the  years 
ahead. 

But  our  current  concern  over  materials 
does  not  end  with  the  question  of  adequate 
supplies  or  reserves  for  future  generations. 
A  new  factor,  and  a  complicating  one.  has 
been  added  to  the  equation.  As  more  and 
more  raw  materials  are  extracted  from  the 
earth  and  processed  and  then  consumed  as 
products,  more  and  more  waste  products 
threaten  to  degrade  the  environment.  And 
our  industrial  system  still  operates  largely 
on  a  one-tlme-use-of-materials  basis,  with 
large  quantities  of  waste  generated  in  the 
process.  Some  of  these  mastes  gradually  re- 
turn to  nature,  as  Is  the  case  with  over  100 
million  tons  of  wood  wastes  every  year.  Some 
wastes,  however,  become  additions  to  the 
landscape,  as  for  example,  about  150  million 
tons  annually  of  steel  mill  slag. 

Over  the  past  decade,  it  has  become  In- 
creasingly evident  that  we  must  shift  from 
this  use-and-dlscard  approach  toward  a 
closed  cycle  of  use,  salvage,  reprocess,  and 
reuse.  This  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  halt 
the  degradation  of  the  environment,  but  also 
to  constantly  replenish  our  supply  of  raw- 
materials  as  our  high  grade  reserves  of  na- 
tural resources  are  depleted. 

THE  COMMISSION  AND   ITS   MISSION 

To  formulate  and  study  the  problems  and 
issues  Involved  In  maintaining  both  an 
adequate  supply  of  raw  materials  and  a  high 
quality  environment,  a  national  commission 
on  materials  policy  was  established  by  the 
Congress   last    year   under   the   resource   re- 
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covery  act  of  1970,  and  the  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  President  Nixon  last  sum- 
mer. 

This  comml.s.sion  has  a  precedent  In  an 
earlier  materials  policy  commission,  which 
Issued  its  report,  -'resources  tor  freedom," 
twenty  years  ago  in  1952.  The  thinking  lead- 
ing to  the  present  materials  commission 
began  in  1967  when  Senator  Boggs.  of  Dela- 
ware, as  a  member  of  the  c-ommlttee  on 
public  works,  requested  that  the  legislative 
reference  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
undertake  a  study  of  the  question  of  mate- 
rials and  their  relation  t.o  problems  of  solid 
waste  disposal.  This  study  was  followed  by 
a  report  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  materials 
experts  and  a  week-long  conference  of  the 
engineering  foundation  on  the  subject. 

The  broad  mission  of  the  national  com- 
mission on  niaterlals  policy  is  the  determina- 
tion of  national  policies  ne«<led  to  assure  the 
adequate  supply  in  future  years  of  the  ma- 
terials and  energy  required — both  in  kind 
and  quantity — to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nation  while  maintaining  an  acceptable  en- 
vironmental quality  level. 

REQUIREMENT/SUPPLY   PROJECTIONS 

As  a  starting  point  for  the  commission's 
work,  forecast  data  on  the  supply /demand 
relationship  of  various  materials  are  re- 
quired. These  projections,  now  being  de- 
veloped, are  based  on  statistical  data  sup- 
plied by  various  federal  agencies  covering 
the  years  1951  through  1970,  and  will  be 
published  in  an  interim  report  to  be  issued 
in  April. 

As  w-e  all  know,  in  the  rapidly  changing 
world  of  today,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  aliead  ac- 
curately even  one  or  two  years.  For  planning 
purposes,  however,  it  Is  necessary  to  postulate 
conditions  that  could  happen  at  a  sufSciently 
distant  point  In  time  in  order  to  create  pol- 
icies. For  this  purpose,  the  projecilrins  are 
carried  out  to  the  year  2000.  even  though  the 
corrmilsslon  fully  recognizes  that  what  ac- 
tually will  happen  in  the  year  2000  may  be  a 
far  cry  from  the  projections. 

BROAD  ISSrES  AND  PROBLFMS 

The  number  of  problems  and  Is.'iues  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  stated  broad  ml.sslon  are  so 
enormous  that  It  will  be  Impossible  for  the 
commission  to  address  them  all  in  its  short 
life  span.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to 
select  the  Issues  raised  by  the  most  crucial 
problems  around  which  to  develop  a  proposed 
national  materials  policy  for  the  years  ahead. 

Although  the  list  of  ls.sues  has  not  yet  been 
finally  determined,  planning  is  far  enough 
along  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  broad  outline  of 
their  nature  and  scope.  In  broadest  terms, 
then,  the  commission's  w-ork  will  encompass 
these  broad  areas  or  tasks. 

1.  Raw  materials  supply, 

2.  Materials  salvage  and  recycling, 

3.  Materials  application  and  use. 

4.  The  environment  factor. 
Let's  discuss  each  of  these  briefly. 

MATERIALS    St-PPLT 

The  supply  of  raw-  materials,  available  for 
use  by  industry.  Is  always  changing  and  is  af- 
fected by  a  great  many  inter-related  factors. 
With  a  view  to  developing  national  policies 
that  are  based  on  sound  knowledge  of  these 
factors,  and  that  may  Include  measures  to 
control  or  Influence  them,  the  commission's 
w-ork  will  Include  studies  of  the  following 
market  and  supply  problems: 

1,  What  should  be  done  to  alleviate  poten- 
tial shortages  of  certain  energy  materials, 
particularly  i-iatural  gas? 

2,  How  can  we  promote  the  development  of 
reserves,  including  the  harvesting  of  seabed 
minerals?  What  is  the  need  for  developing 
new  exploration,  development  and  mining 
technology? 

3,  To  what  extent  should  government  fos- 
ter applied  research  and  development  pro- 
grams In  materials?  Are  the  present  levels 
of  activity  and  type  r>i  prfjgrams  appropriate'^ 
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what  types  of  Incentives  are  needed  to  in- 
cn  ase  and  redirect  RAD  programs?  What  are 
th  I  relationships  between  materials  tech- 
no ogles  here  and  abroad?  Are  we  falling 
beilnd?  Where  are  the  problem  areas? 

What  role  should  government  play  In 
stimulating  domestic  Investment  In  new 
tei  ihnologles?  What  are  the  obstacles  to  capi- 
ta Investment?  What  government  programs 
and  Incentives  are  needed  to  overcome  these 
bfetacles? 

.  To  what  extent  should  imports  be  en- 
coliraged?  For  which  materials?  How  can 
th  1  need  to  import  raw  materials  be  recon- 
cll  id  with  the  national  concern  with  the 
deteriorating  balance  of  trade? 

.  What  foreign  mechanisms  are  available 
or  can  be  developed  to  improve  the  rella- 
bi;  Ity  of  our  access  to  necessary  foreign 
su  jplies?  How  c&n  the  security  of  United 
St  ktes  Investments  In  foreign  supply  sources 
be  improved? 

What  laws,  regulations,  antitrust  re- 
stActlons,  and  other  governmental  practices 
te]  Ld  to  place  Amerloan  firnns  at  competitive 
dl;  advantages  vls-a-vis  their  foreign  coun- 
te!  parts?  How  significant  are  foreign  cartels. 
su  )sidles,  tariffs,  non-tariff  trade  barriers, 
an  1  other  foreign  practices?  Conversely, 
wl-  at  domestic  practices  exist  which  tend  to 
gr.  B  domestic  Industry  comparative  advan- 


tages? 

What  role  should  the  Federal  stockpile 
of  strateg^lc  and  critical  materials  play  In 
tti(  materials  supply  plcfare?  Should  the 
stL.:kpile  be  used  to  stabill2:e  or  moderate 
th('  wide  fluctuations  In  tne  materials  mar- 
kes?  If  not,  how  can  disposals  and  acqutsl- 
tioas  be  handled  with  a  minimum  of  market 
dtsruptlon?  To  what  extent  is  the  lack  of 
cle  irly  enunlcated  disposal  plans  a  disrup- 
tive actor? 

MATERIALS    RECYCLING 

1  Ve  have  already  mentioned  the  two  rea- 
for  our  need  to  concern  ourselves  more 
we  have  In  the  past  with  the  recycling 
naterlals.  One  reason  Is  to  protect  the  en- 
)nment  and  the  other  is  to  conserve  otir 
materials  supplies.   Because  of  the  at- 
'  ides  and  habits  of  the  past,  there   are  a 
t)er  of  obstacles  to  the  wider  u.=;e  of  re- 
cycling  that   will   be   studied   bv    the   com- 
miislon.  These  Include  such  questions  as: 

What  are  the  impediments  and  Incen- 
tive to  an  expended  role  for  recycling  In  the 
rials  system?  How  can  we  facilitate  the 
dei^opment  of  new  products  and  new  mar- 
f  or  discarded  materials  ?  Would  Increased 
omic  penalties  aasoci&ted  with  discard- 
spent   materials   Induce   the   search  for 
alt4rnatlve  uses  for   these   items?  How  can 
concept  of  recycllbllity  be  built  Into  the 
totiJ  system  from  product  design   through 
e  to  disf>oe&l? 

What  programs  are  needed  to  encourage 

development  of  more  efficient   market, 

Ibirtlon,  collection,  and  sorting  systems 

'aclUtate  recycling?  To  what  extent  are 

tra  isportatlon  rates  structures  deterrents  to 
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reef  cling? 

What  can  state  and  local  authorities  do 
to  fcncourage  the  development  of  recycling? 
Wh  It  taxes,  zoning,  licensing,  legislation,  and 
oth  »r  governmental  activities  frequently  act 
as  fnpedlments  to  the  recycling  industry? 

What  conflicting  policies  and  programs 
of  (  ifferent  arms  and  agencies  of  government 
ten  1  to  be  offsetting  or  counterproductive  to 
a  national  materials  policy?  How  can  these 
be  pore  clearly  defined  and  administered? 

MATERIALS    APPLICATION 

Fbeterlng  and  encouraging  the  efficient  and 
effertlve  service  application  of  materials  Is 
anc  tber  lmp>ortant  part  of  a  national  mate- 
policy.  There  are  two  Important  a8p>ect8 
considered:  one  la  the  conservation  of 
,  and  the  other  Is  the  development 
lew  materials  and  Improvement  of  old 
to  loeet  the  needs  of  Industry  and 
advknced  teclinologles. 


nail 
to  le 
materials, 
of 
materials 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Decisions  on  what  materials  should  be  used 
In  a  given  product  axe  largely  determined  by 
economics  and  by  the  performance  properties 
required.  Rising  prices,  reflecting  growing 
scarcities,  tend  to  discourage  large  use  of 
scarce  materials.  Yet,  as  the  supply  of  more 
and  more  materials  declines,  the  need  for 
conservation  of  materials  In  use  will  Increase. 

Materials  conservation  in  use  means  that 
In  a  given  application  we  use  the  materials 
that  most  efficiently  meet  the  service  requlre- 
meaca,  we  process  the  materials  in  such  a 
way  as  to  constune  the  least  quantity  and 
produce  the  least  waste,  and  we  select  ma- 
terials for  maximum  durability  and  life 
cycle. 

The  slgnlflcance  of  these  conservation 
principles  is  easily  demonstrated.  For  exam- 
ple, an  unwise  materials  selection  leading  to 
the  failure  of  one  part  of  a  product  often 
catises  premature  scrapping  and  waste  of 
all  the  other  materials  lu  the  product.  Also. 
If  by  more  efficient  design-use  of  a  material 
the  amount  of  that  material  used  is  reduced, 
the  nation's  total  supply  of  that  material,  hi 
effect.  Is  Increased  by  the  amount  saved.  If. 
for  example,  a  steel  plate  with  a  5  percent 
nickel     cladding    is     used    instead     of    solid 
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riicke;.  roughly   92  poumls 


Lkt^!  per   100 


pounds  of  plate  used  will  be  saved. 

Therefore,  the  status  of  our  materials  ap- 
plication technology  will  have  to  be  studied 
In  order  to  see  what  might  be  done  to  develop 
a:.d  take  ad;  an-.itJr  ■  I  new  ;n,i'onalj  ues.gn 
concepts  and  approaches  and  to  make  use 
of  advanced  materials.  Also,  tiiere  Is  the 
questloii  of  what  can  be  done  to  encourage 
manufacturers  to  design  recyclable  materials 
Into  products.  And  finally,  we  need  to  take 
stock  of  where  we  are  and  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  develop  the  types  of  materials  we 
need  to  meet  the  future  requirements  of  our 
advanced  technologies, 

THE    ENVIROMMENT 

The  twin  problems  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  a  growing  materials-based  economy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  maintaining;  a  high 
quality  environment  on  the  other,  are  inti- 
mately related  and  are  presently  in  conflict 
In  many  areas.  Therefore,  a  major  thrust  of 
the  Commission's  work  will  be  to  develop  the 
kinds  of  pjlicie5  needed  to  resolve  this  di- 
lemma and  mo'.e  towards  a  balanced  growth 
of  quantity  with  quality. 

In  this  regard,  a  key  Issue  that  must  be 
faced  is  how  far  we  can  go  in  establishing 
environmentally  oriented  restrictions  and 
controls  on  materials  production,  processing, 
and  use  before  significant  adverse  effects  are 
felt  by  the  consuming  public  and  before  our 
economy  suffers  serious  dislocations.  Thus, 
in  our  future  efforts  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment, it  win  be  necessary  to  recognize  these 
boundary  conditions  and  to  develop  policies 
which  allow  for  reasonable  trade-offs  be- 
tween environmental  enhancement  and  con- 
tinued economic  development. 

Recycling  of  materials  Is  another  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  environment  question, 
which  we  have  already  covered.  'We  will  sim- 
ply add  here  that  new  policies  are  urgently 
needed  to  achieve  a  higher  degree  <  f  recycling 
in  order  to  move  more  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "closed"  systems  in  which  u.sed  mate- 
rials are  reprocessed  for  reuse  rather  than 
being  discarded  and  added  to  our  solid  waste 
problem. 

In  search  for  solutions  to  our  environ- 
mental problems,  research  and  education  will 
play  a  key  role.  Since,  in  the  past  there  wa, 
limited  Interest  and  little  Incentive  to  de- 
velop new  ideas  and  approaches,  there  was 
only  limited  research  and  practically  no  Gov- 
ernment support.  Now,  as  national  priorities 
change,  ways  to  encourage  and  support  re- 
search and  education  on  the  interactions 
between  materials  and  the  environment  must 
be  developed. 

SPECIALTY    MATERIALS 

Now.  having  reviewed  broadly  the  mission 
and   tasks  of   the  National   Commission   on 


Materials  Policy,  let's  look  briefly  at  some 
of  the  Issues  specifically  related  to  the  future 
of  specialty  metals. 

Because  the  Commission  has  been  in  ex- 
istence only  a  few  months,  and  Is  Just  now 
in  the  Information  gathering  stage,  we  obvi- 
ously have  not  as  yet  reached  any  conclusion 
A.^  our  work  progresses,  however,  we  will  gue 
our  attention  to  the  specialty  materials  and 
alloying  elments  such  as  nickel,  chromium, 
columblum.  tungsten,  cobalt,  superalloysi 
titanium  and  possible  composites. 

As  you  know,  at  present  there  are  no 
shortages  of  specialty  materials,  but  this  does 
not  allo-A'  for  complacency,  for  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  depend  heavily  on  foreign  sources 
for  some  cf  these  commodities.  The  exponen- 
tially rising  demand  In  this  country  and 
abroad  may  create  serious  supply  and  price 
problems  in  the  future.  And  we  must  not 
•'-jrget  that  in  the  case  of  same  of  these 
materials,  we  are  either  solely  or  largely  de- 
pendent upon  sources  outside  of  North 
America,  We  import  all  of  our  chromium  and 
manganese  raw  materials.  About  75 ';J  of  our 
roium.bium  and  90%  of  our  tantalum  comes 
from  abroad.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
nickel  and  cobalt  requirements  are  from  do- 
mestic sources.  Therefore,  our  national  mate- 
rials policies  should  take  into  account  t.^ie 
pos.sibiitiy  of  changes  In  the  world  that 
mlKht  threaten  our  overseas  sources  cf  these 
and  other  materials. 

The  recent  shut-down  In  the  domestic 
production  of  titanium  sponge  Illustrated 
one  of  the  basic  problems  of  the  specialty 
metals  field— that  of  large,  sudden  shifts  In 
demand  from  time  to  time.  The  decreased 
demand  for  titanium  used  in  the  aerospace 
market  caused  this  situation  which  for- 
tunately seems  to  have  been  relieved,  as  one 
U.S.  producer  has  restarted  Us  operations 
and  another  Is  expected  to  restart  this  year. 
Wide  swings  In  demand  for  critical  materials 
such  as  titanium  make  It  extremely  dlfflciUt 
for  the  producer  to  calculate  his  markets 
and  lead  to  serious  economic  problems. 
Among  other  things,  this  In  turn  results  iQ 
less  R&D  effort  and  lack  of  Incentive  to  up- 
grade domestic  production.  The  commission, 
of  course,  dbes  not  have  immediate  answers 
to  such  problems. 

For  reasons  discussed  earlier  In  this  paper, 
the  commission  wlU  give  attention  to  re- 
cycling of  specialty  materials.  Up  until  re- 
cently aerospace  speclflcatlons  required  the 
production  of  these  metals  from  virgin  raw 
materials.  New  and  better  ways  of  scrap  sort- 
ing and  classifying  as  well  as  better  melting 
processes  have  made  possible  some  changes 
in  the  speclflcatlons  to  permit  use  of  scrap. 
As  one  of  its  assigned  tasks,  the  commission 
will  explore  ways  to  further  Increase  the 
amount  of  recycling  of  specialty  metals, 
through  more  research  efforts  and  Incentives. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the  types  of  prob- 
lems In  the  specialty  materials  area  of  which 
the  commission  Is  aware.  There  are  others, 
and  we  need  your  Input.  Several  hundred 
letters  have  been  sent  to  government  agen- 
cies, trade  associations  and  companies  re- 
questing statements  on  materials  problems 
and  solutions.  I  would  welcome  receiving 
your  comments  and  suggestions.  Only  with 
your  help  and  support  can  we  develop  a 
meaningful  and  viable  national  policy  on 
materials. 


United  States  Faces  "Hard  Choices"  Sats 
ExFcrrrvE  Director  Of  Materials  Com- 
mission 

New  York. — The  executive  director  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy 
cautioned  today  that  "there  are  some  hard 
choices  facing  the  U.S.  and  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  Increase  In  rate  of  popu- 
lation growrth.  the  consumption  of  raw 
materials.  Industrial  production  and  en- 
vironmental pollution." 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Paper  Institute  here  today,  James  Boyd 
pointed  out   that   because  of  these  trends, 
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the  consumption  of  materials  has  been  ex- 
panding at  an  ever-Increasing  rate.  "There 
Inevirably  comes  a  time  when  the  avail- 
ability of  resources  and  capital  become  un- 
able to  support  the  rate  of  Increase." 

He  cited  the  recent  highly  publicized 
study  by  scientists  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  conducted  for  The 
Club  of  Rome. 

"We  can  be  grateful  to  the  authors  of 
this  study  for  speaking  out  and  for  focusing 
wide  attention  on  some  of  the  key  questions 
that  must  be  settled. 

"It  Is  not  necessary  to  accept  their  base 
data,  their  growth  curves,  their  projections 
and  what  may  seem  to  some  to  be  dire  con- 
clusions. The  fundamental  Implications  for 
the  world  are  sound,  the  timing  alone  Is  In 
doubt.  We  do  know  there  are  some  hard 
choices  ahead.  If  we  fall  to  plan  and  make 
the  right  choices,  the  resulting  problems 
may  overwhelm  tis." 

"bur  Commission  Is  charged  with  making 
recommendations  for  national  policies  In  Just 
these  areas,"  he  said. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  should  make 
it  possible  for  the  public  to  "evaluate  the 
choices"  that  must  be  made  between  popu- 
lation increases,  industrial  production,  living 
standards  and  the  natvire  of  the  environment 
In  which  we  live.  Boyd  said. 

"Those  choices  will  inevitably  Involve  some 
'trade-offs',"  he  said. 

"How  far  are  we  willing  to  accept  curtail- 
ment in  use  of  energy,  which  Is  used  to  power 
our  factories,  heat  our  homes  and  move  our 
airplanes,  trains  and  automobiles,  to  provide 
ti.e  kind  of  environment  which  would  satisfy 
the  most  demanding." 

Boyd  asked.  "What  are  we  willing  to  pay  to 
assure  that  we  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy,  and  still  preserve  the  environment?" 
"Those  are  the  types  of  questions  that  must 
be  answered.  ITiey  also  suggest  the  type  of 
'trade-offs'  that  may  be  necessary." 

There  appears  to  be  growing  recognition 
that  man  "may  not  be  able  to  have  every- 
thing he  wants,"  Boyd  noted. 

"Can  man  use  all  he  wants  of  our  natural 
resources  in  producing  Industrial  goods,  or 
by  preserving  the  present  ecology  make  those 
natural  resources  and  their  end-products  far 
too  expensive  for  the  average  person?" 

"Or  must  man  make  some  choices,  based 
on  better  knowledge  of  the  facts?" 

Boyd  observed  that  "in  the  past  our  nation 
has  paid  little  attention  to  materials.  Yet, 
we  live  In  a  world  of  materials,  both  natural 
and  man-made.  We  have  been  operating  as 
though  the  supply  were  endless,  the  costs 
ever  reasonable.  Perhaps  this  is  not  so.  The 
time  has  come  to  face  up  to  this  problem." 

The  function  of  the  National  Commission, 
Boyd  reported,  is  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  national  policies  en  all  Industrial 
materials — metals,  minerals,  forest  products, 
natural  fibers  and  such  energy-providing  re- 
sources as  coal,  oil,  natural  gas  and  atomic 
energy. 

The  Commission  is  also  charged  with  sug- 
gesting ways  in  which  the  nation  can  bal- 
ance its  need  for  natural  resources  with 
growing  public  concern  over  environmental 

quality. 

To  develop  Its  policy  recommendations,  the 
Commission  is  consulting  with  various  seg- 
ments of  American  society — the  academic  and 
scientific  communities,  business  and  indus- 
try, labor,  government  agencies,  environ- 
mental and  consumer  groups. 

James  Boyd,  the  executive  director,  Is  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Copper  Range  Company,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  copper  producers. 

Chairman  of  the  seven-man  Commission  Is 
Jerome  L.  Klaff.  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The 
Commission  was  established  by  Congress  and 
Its  members  were  appointed  by  the  President 
in  June  1971.  It  is  due  to  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  by  June  30, 
1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FARMERS  HOME   ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  over  the  phght  of  a  large  part 
of  rural  America.  In  one  of  my  recent 
statements  to  this  body,  I  called  to  your 
attention  that  some  existing  programs  of 
the  Government  have  performed  great 
service  to  rural  people  insofar  as  the  re- 
sourcjes  made  available  will  p>ermit.  My 
majot-  concern,  which  I  expressed  at  tliat 
time,  was  that  the  financial  and  tecl-uii- 
cal  assistance  being  funneled  into  loiral 
areas  through  these  programs  is  too  lim- 
ited. More  is  needed  if  we  are  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  of  fully  revitalizing 
rural  America. 

President  Nixon,  recognizing  this  need, 
has  presented  a  major  proposal  to  expand 
significantly  the  permanent  institutions 
for  rural  development,  and  the  House 
meanwhile  has  passed  legislation  that 
would  expand  some  existing  authorities. 
Both  plans  call  for  enlargement  of  the 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. This  agency  of  the  Etepartment 
of  Agriculture,  ably  administered  by  our 
former  colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Hon. 
James  V.  Smith,  accounts  for  a  large  part 
of  progress  made  thus  far  in  delivering 
timely,  effective  backup  support  to  rural 
people  in  their  farm,  home,  and  com- 
munity project  financing. 

When  we  look  for  examples  of  tlie 
kind  of  action  needed  to  redeem  the 
future  of  hard-pressed  rural  commtmi- 
ties,  we  find  them  most  readily  among 
projects  brought  to  reality  through  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration. 

One  such  example  is  the  recent  hi.story 
of  Woodhull,  111.,  a  town  of  my  district 
in  Henry  County.  While  many  compa- 
rable towns  in  rural  Illinois  lost  popula- 
tion during  ti*e  1960's.  Woodhull  has 
grov.-n  from  a  population  of  779  m  1960 
to  approximately  900  today. 

A  project  that  opened  the  door  for 
Woodhull  was  a  sewer  system  that  makes 
it  possible  to  transform  this  town  into  a 
modernized  community.  Long  years  of 
frustration  in  trying  to  solve  a  bad  waste 
disposal  problem  were  ended  when  Wood- 
hull  received  a  $306,000  loan  and  $144,000 
grant  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adimn- 
istration  imder  the  rural  commimity  fa- 
cilities program.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
such  commumty  projects  in  which  I  look 
an  interest  as  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  benefits  to  the  community  have 
fully  come  up  to  our  expectations. 

Woodhull  is  centrally  located  between 
the  employment  centers  of  Gale^burg 
and  the  Quad  Cities,  at  an  exit  from  thg 
newly  completed  Interstate  Highway  74. 
But  only  with  the  installation  of  a  mod- 
em sewer  system  has  Woodhull  been  able 
to  capitalize  on  these  advantages.  Many 
famihes  employed  in  one  of  the  employ- 
ment centers  mentioned  are  finding 
Woodhull  a  desirable  place  to  live  and 
raise  a  family  witliin  easy  commuting 
distance  of  work.  New,  fully  modeiTiized 
homes  are  being  built  in  Woodhull,  and 
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roadside-type  business  establishments 
are  being  developed. 

Fifteen  such  projects  have  been  earned 
out  in  rural  communuie.s  of  our  district 
to  provide  their  first  modern  water  or 
sewer  systems.  Nationally,  this  rural 
community  facilities  program  has  been 
tripled  during  the  present  admmistra- 
tion,  to  a  level  of  some  S340  million  of 
project  financing,  about  2,000  projects  a 
year.  But  -ve  ha^e  yet  to  provide  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  with  re- 
sources fully  equal  to  the  need  and  de- 
mand. 

The  challenge  of  rural  development 
also  mu>t  be  met  at  the  family  level  Here 
again,  services  of  Farmer.'^  Home  Admin- 
istration offer  the  best  illustration.'^  of 
actions  that  ,-pell  the  difference  between 
opportunity  in  a  rural  en\ironment,  and 
underprivileged  existence  in  the  city. 

To  cue  examples — 

One  young  family  in  my  district — par- 
ents in  their  early  thirties,  two  children 
both  under  10  years  of  age— failed  some 
5  years  ago  to  find  a  livelihood  in  their 
rural  community.  They  migrated  to  a 
large  city,  but  prospects  for  work  in  the 
city  also  were  meager  and  living  condi- 
tions bad  on  the  income  they  could  earn. 
They  looked  agam  toward  their  home 
area,  and  the  father  found  a  job  that 
would  p.iy  him  $5,600  a  year.  But  they 
lacked  downpayment  money  for  a  con- 
ventional housing  loan,  and  all  they  could 
btLv  immediately  when  they  moved  back 
was  a  plot  of  land  with  a  one-room  cabin. 

However,  they  were  recommended  to 
the  Farmer.s  Home  Adfmnist ration  by 
their  local  bank,  and  on  the  strength  of 
good  personal  references  they  received  a 
33-year  rural  housing  10t=.n  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the 
.mtire  cost  of  an  adequate,  modernized 
three-bedroom  home  that  could  be  built 
for  $15,000  in  the  rural  community  and 
paid  for  at  a  rate  they  could  maintain 

They  are  now  firmly  resettled  In  the 
home  community  they  once  left  in  de- 
spair, and  they  are  one  more  family  re- 
moved from  the  distress  rolls  of  rural 
outmigration. 

In  farming,  the  national  average  of 
farmers  today  is  in  the  middle  50's.  but 
the  averace  of  farmers  .served  by  the 
Fanners  Home  .^dmiru.stration  credit  is 
under  40. 

A  large  percentage  of  young  farmers 
entering  tliis  profession  in  our  district 
are  financed  m  the  beginning  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  or  a  com- 
bination of  FHA  and  other  lenders  un- 
der a  plan  recently  introduced  under  the 
direction  of  FHA  Administrator  James 
V.  Smith.  As  they  prosper,  they  graduate 
entirely  to  non-FHA  financing.  Thus,  for 
the  new  generation  of  yourig  familiet;  m 
farming,  Farmers  Home  AdminL'^tration 
is  a  mainstay  of  support  m  petting 
started.  More  than  $11  million  of  farm 
credit  outstanding  in  our  distnct  through 
FHA  has  enabled  more  than  1,200  of 
our  farms  to  su.'-vive  a.?  family-size  oper- 
ations. 

In  the  rural  touTi.=  and  cou.ntryslde  of 
our  district,  the  rural  housing  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
accounted  for  more  than  860  modernized 
homes  for  families  of  low  and  middle 
income.  This  service  is  gaining.  Homes 
financed  this  fi.scal  year  will  total  about 
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twi:e  the  total  of  173  produced  in  fiscal 
1911.  Rural  housing  loans  now  in  eflfect 
represent  $10  million  added  to  the  hous- 
ms  credit  available  from  conventional 
len  iers  in  our  district. 

£  uch  FHA  programs  represent  a  real 
bei  inning  for  rural  America.  However, 
the  re  is  a  cr>-ing  need  for  more  to  be  done. 
In  the  past,  I  have  called  upon  FHA  to 
cor  tinue  and  expand  its  present  pro- 
grams, and  I  intend  to  continue  doing  so 
unlil  I  am  certam  all  rural  residents 
ha\  e  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titl?d.  State  Director  Charles  W.  Shu- 
ma  1  has  met  with  me  a  number  of  times 
abf  ut  the  particular  needs  in  Illinois. 
ciimmend  his  efforts,  and  hope  we  can 
cor^inue  working  closely  to  Improve  the 
that  flow  to  rural  families  and 
It  is  clear  our  task  is  to 

that  resources  are  provided  as  they 

needed. 
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THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16.  1972 


\;r.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cen  ;ly  we  noted  the  anniversarj'  of  Lith- 
uarlan  independence  and  the  many 
corr  memorative  activities  and  celebra- 
tiors  around  the  country.  I  was  particu- 
larl  ,•  pleased  to  find  that  the  Lithuanian- 
Am  ;rican  community  of  Omaha  was  par- 
ticipating actively. 

S  nee  then  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  which  states 
the  case  very  well  for  contmued  aware- 
ness by  the  American  people  of  all  cap- 
tive nations.  I  would  like  to  insert  it  m 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

FHIRTT-TWO    YEARS    UNDER    THE    HEEL 

;  are  asked  by  V.  P.  Volertas,  on  behalf 
le  Lithuanian  American  Community  of 
Jnlted  State.s.  to  say  a  few  words  in  rec- 
:lon   of   the   historical    significance   the 
h   of  February   holds  for   Lithuanians 
s  the  721st  anniversary  of  the  formation 
ihe    Lithuanian    state.    Mlndaugas    the 
it    unified   all    Lithuanian   principalities 
one  kingdom  in  1251. 
d  February  is  the  54th  anniversary  of 
festablishment   of   the  modern   Republic 
L  thuanla. 

Volertas  and  his  compatriots,  there  is 

In  these  anniversaries.  Unhappily,  this 

is  overshadowed  by  the  fact  that"  Lith- 

lins   also   are   observing    the    32nd    year 

e  domination  of  their  homeland  by  the 

t  Union. 

t   much   Is   said   these   days   about    the 

Ive  nations"  behind  the  iron  Curtain. 

l3    not    widely    remarked    that    since 

15,  1940.  the  Baltic  nations  of  Llthu- 

Latvia  and  Estonia  have  lost  more  than 

ourth  of  their  combined  populations  to 

ethnically    genocidal    deportation    and 

:lement  programs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

is    not   widely   recognized    that    in    the 

between   1940  and   1952.  some  30,000 

lanlan  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives 

organized  resistance  movement  against 

Viet  conquerors, 

ry   president  since  Franklin  D    Roose- 

rtas   formally   stated   the  policy  of   the 

States  to   be   nonrecognitlon  of  the 

Imacy    of    the   Soviet    Union's   domlna- 

)f  the  Baltic  states. 

ver.   as   Volertas   stated   with    regret, 
the  iJnlted  States  has  done  very  little  to  help 


So 


'A  d 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Baltic  peoples  get  out  from  under  the 
Communist  regimes  in  their  countries. 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  very  little 
the  United  States  can  do,  beyond  offering 
regular  reminders  in  the  forums  of  the  world 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  and  is  guilty  of 
the  most  brutal  Imperialism  In  its  subjuga- 
tion of  these  countries. 

The  conquest  of  the  Baltic  states,  first  by 
the  Nazis  and  then  by  the  Communists,  took 
place  a  long  time  ago.  by  the  standards  of 
todays  telescoping  history.  Awareness  of  the 
inhuman  wrongness  of  it  is  kept  alive  today 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  organizations 
such  as  Volertas'.  It  is  too  bad  that  more 
voices  are  not  raised  in  protest. 
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AMNESTY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FL0RID.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 

the  controversial  nature  of  the  hearings 
being  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  question  of  am- 
nesty for  draft  dodgers  and  deserters  has 
generated  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Florida, 
as  well  as  across  the  Nation.  Every  com- 
munication I  have  received  thus  far  ex- 
presses unalterable  opposition  to  uncon- 
ditional or  conditional  amnesty. 

In  my  mind,  anyone  who  has  the  op- 
portunity to  live  in  this  great  country 
of  ours  should,  when  called  upon,  want 
to  serve  his  countr.-.  Anyone  not  wishing 
to  do  so  should  not  be  given  special  con- 
sideration such  as  several  of  my  col- 
leagues has  indicated.  Draft  evasion  and 
desertion  are  serious  offenses  and  are,  as 
they  should  be,  punishable  imder  the 
draft  laws  and  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  The  enactment  of  any  am- 
nesty law  would  crush  the  morale  of 
those  patriotic  Americans  actively  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  would 
seriously  jeopardise  the  safety  of  our  Na- 
tion in  future  conflict,^;. 

The  Largo  Branch  of  the  Veteran.s  of 
World  War  I— an  outstanding  organiza- 
tion in  my  district  composed  of  members 
who  honorably  and  faithfully  served  their 
countrv'  m  times  of  peril — recently  pa.s.sed 
a  resolution  on  the  question  of  amnesty. 
I  feel  the  thoughts  depicted  m  this  reso- 
lution are  representative  of  most  Ameri- 
cans and  put  the  question  of  amne.sty  in 
the  proper  perspective  and  I.  therefore, 
feel  it  merits  the  attention  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  especiallv  those  Sen- 
ators involved  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's investigation  of  amnesty" 

The  resolution  follows: 

Veterans  of  World  War  I,  U,S,A.. 

Largo  B,\rracks  No,  136. 
I  Departmen-t   op   Florida. 

RESOLVTION 

Whereas,  Lar.to  Barracks  No,  136  deplores 
the  attitude  of  many  of  our  Draftees  and 
Servicemen  who  have  found  fault  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  because  of  their  attitude  many 
of  our  Draftees  have  become  Draft  Dodgers 
and  have  sought  refuge  in  Canada,  and 

Whereas,  others  of  our  regular  .Service- 
men—sta':loned  in  Europe  and  Vietnam- 
have  deliberately  deserted  to  seek  refuge  In 
some  of  the  Scandinavian  Countries  and  else- 
where, and 


Whereas,  there  is  a  movement  in  this 
Country  to  have  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  grant  amnesty  to  these  Draft 
Dodgers  and  Deserters  and  allow  them  to 
return  to  the  United  States  with  only  a  repri- 
mand instead  of  the  applicable  punishment 
they  deserve;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  Largo  Barracks  No  136  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  go  on  record 
and  insist  that  all  Draft  Dodgers  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  U,S.  Attorney  for  dodging  their 
obligations;  and  that  all  Deserters  from  the 
service  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  Law  by  Courts-martial  and  be  Judged 
accordingly, 

Robert  H,  Thomas, 

Commander. 


A  LETTER  FROM  RUSSIA 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  was  a  guest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  toured  Russia  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. 

While  there,  I  also  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  and  talk  with  a  number  of 
Jews  about  their  life.  The  repercussions 
of  our  trip — particularly  my  activities 
and  those  of  Congressman  Scheuer— 
received  national  coverage. 

I  believe  it  tmnecessary  to  recount  the 
details  of  these  incidents,  but  it  is  still 
significant  to  note  once  more  that  the 
publicity  our  visit  elicited  clearly  illus- 
trates the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  So- 
viet Government  to  one  of  their  more 
serious  domestic  problems,  and  it  is  en- 
couraging to  witness  their  awareness  of 
this  difBculty. 

I  made  it  a  point  following  this  trip 
that  a  process  of  "ctiltural  genocide"  is 
being  directed  against  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  support  of 
this  view,  I  offer  a  letter  which  was  for- 
warded to  me  by  a  group  of  Soviet  Jews, 
including  several  of  whom  I  met  in  Mos- 
cow. 

Even  though  emigration  policies  have 
become  somewhat  less  rigid  In  Russia 
during  the  last  few  years,  I  think  the  free 
world  has  an  obligation  to  keep  itself 
informed  about  this  matter.  And  since 
this  letter  poignantly  describes  the  plight 
of  some  Soviet  Jews  today,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend careful  consideration  of  its  con- 
tents. The  letter  follows : 

Appeal  to  the  Members  of  Congress  of 
THE  United  States 

To  you.  members  of  Congress,  the  highest 
legislative  organ  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  appeals  a  group  of  Jews  of  the  So- 
viet  Union, 

In  correspondence  with  the  Soviet  law 
and  clauses  of  the  General  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  (art,  13.  cl,  2)  we  submitted 
to  the  authorities  of  the  USSR  a  petition 
about  our  departure  for  Israel,  But  against 
the  obligations  of  the  USSR  Government  to 
fulfill  regulations,  stipulated  by  the  articles 
of  the  General  Declaration  we  are  for  a  long 
time  unlawfully  refused  in  permission  to 
leave, 

Ai:  of  us  were  compelled  to  leave  our  for- 
mer Jobs  and  most  of  us  don't  work  any- 
where for  a  long  time.  Thus  neither  at  pres- 
ent nor  in  future  we  are  of  any  value  for  the 
Soviet  Union  as  specialists.  But  nevertheless 
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Soviet  authorities  feel,  probably,  sort  of 
satisfaction,  opposing  our  useful  activity  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  State,  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  We  believe  that  such  Inhuman 
policy  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  aimed  at 
suppression  of  socially  useful  activity  of  a 
whole  category  of  people  just  because  they 
have  decided  to  move  to  their  national 
Motherland,  can  not  but  meet  censure  from 
the  part  of  international  public. 

Having  in  vain  used  all  possibilities  of  ap- 
pealing to  Soviet  authorities,  we  appeal  to 
you  for  the  first  time.  We  are  kept  in  this 
country  like  hostages,  like  slaves  contrary  to 
International  law,  contrary  to  common  sense. 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  human  society. 
But  hostagery  and  slavery  are  the  disgrace 
to  civilized  world  living  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  20th  century.  Even  two  centuries  ago 
your  great  predecessors  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
called  to  society  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  and 
injustice  and  we  hope  that  you,  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  USA  will  follow  these 
best  traditions  and  use  your  vast  influence 
to  help  us  In  the  name  of  restoration  of  hu- 
man rights,  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Victor  Polsky,  Moscow,  42  years  old,  PhD., 
family  of  5  persons. 

.Alexander    Lerner,    Moscow,    58    years    old. 
D.S..  family  of  4  persons 

Pavel   Abramovltch.   Moscdw,  35  years  old, 
electronics  engineer,  family  of  3  persons, 

Y  )sef  Begun,  Moscow,  39  years  old,  Ph.D. 

YUla  Korenfeld,  Moscow.  48  years  old,  me- 
chanical engineer,  family  of  4  persons, 

Vladimir  Slepak,  Moscow,  44  years  old,  ra- 
dio engineer,  family  of  4  persons. 

\^adlml^    Prestin.    Moscow.    37    years    old. 
electronics  engineer,  family  of  3  persons. 

Gavriel    Shapiro,    Moscow,    26    years    old, 
chemical  engineer. 

Grigory  Svechinsky,  Moscow,  31  years  old, 
engineer. 

Sergey    Gurwitz.      Moscow,    26    years    old, 
Ph.  D.,  family  of  3  persons. 

Boris  Orlov,  Moscow,  41   years  old,  histo- 
rian, family  of  5  persons. 

Petr  Lwovsky,  Moscow,  34  years  old,  con- 
struction engineer,  family  of  3  persons. 

Vladimir  Machlis,   Moscow,   27   years   old, 
pilot. 

Ada    Gershovitch,    Moscow,    28    years    old, 
electronics  engineer,  family  of  3  persons, 

Boris  Kogan.  Moscow.  34  years  old,  lawyer. 

Lazar  Lubarsky,  Moscow,  construction  en- 
gineer, family  of  4  persons. 

Mlchall  Klyachkin,  Moscow,  30  years  old. 
engineer. 

David  Markish,  Moscow,  30  years  old,  trans- 
lator, family  of  3  persons. 

Emmanuil  Smelyansky,   Moscow,  38  years 
old,  metallurgist,  family  of  3  persons. 

Stella  Goldberg,  Moscow,  pianist,  family  of 
3  persons. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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THE  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  ACT 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

of    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing — along  with  Represent- 
atives William  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Robert  Stephens  of  Georgia — the 
Emergency  Community  Facilities  and 
Public  Investment  Act  of  1972. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  up  to  $5 
billion  in  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  desperate  need  of  basic 
community  facilities  such  as  water  and 
sewer  plants. 

The  financing  of  basic  community 
facilities  has  become  a  nightmare  for 
local  communities  all  over  this  Nation. 
Many  simply  do  not  have  the  tax  base 
to  finance  these  huge  capital  outlays  and 
others  are  already  overbui'dened  with 
top  heavy  indebtedness — much  of  it  the 
result  of  a  prolonged  period  of  hii-'h 
interest  rates  on  municipal  bonds. 

The  situation  is  nothing  short  of 
desperate,  and  if  we  continue  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  solely  on  the  ability 
of  the  local  community  to  pay,  we  are 
going  to  endanger  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  every  American  citizen. 

Local  communities  have  been  knock- 
ing on  the  doors  of  Federal  agencies 
about  this  problem  over  the  past  3  years 
and  they  have  been  turned  away  in 
unbelievable  numbers.  In  an  administra- 
tion that  has  talked  so  much  about  the 
revenue  needs  of  local  communities, 
there  has  been  a  surprising  and  callou.s 
attitude  toward  the  No.  1  need  of  munici- 
palities— water  and  sewer  facilities. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Washington 
press  corps  realizes  that  we  are  talking 
about  actual  situations  and  not  some 
pie-in-the-sky  scheme.  In  1970.  when 
the  Congress  was  battling  with  the 
President  over  funding  for  water  and 
sewer  plants,  there  was  a  backlog  of 
more  than  $5.5  billion  in  water  and  sewer 
applications  pending  at  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In 
addition,  there  had  been  hundreds  of 
applications  which  had  been  turned 
away  and  never  recorded  as  an  official 
backlog.  The  need  has  grown  fantasti- 
cally and  we  are  now  coming  up  with  an 
emergency  measure  in  hopes  of  making 
up  for  the  administration's  neglect. 

It  is  simply  not  possible  to  develop 
local  communities — to  bring  in  new  in- 
dustries and  jobs— when  there  are  no 
adequate  water  and  sewer  facilities.  As 
a  result,  many  of  the  smaller  commu- 
nities are  facing  economic  strangulation. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  difficulties  that  we  will 
have  with  the  White  House.  In  1970,  the 
House  of  Representatives  added  $350 
million  in  water  and  sewer  money— $350 
million  to  the  piddling  sum  of  $150  mil- 
lion which  had  been  requested  by  the 
administration. 

What  happened?  President  Nixon 
vetoed  the  bill,  largely  because  of  the 
increases  in  this  program.  This  was  a 
serious  blow  for  local  governments  and 
it  set  back  the  efforts  in  this  area  many 
years. 
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We  have  been  able  to  appropriate  $500 
million  for  wat^'r  and  sewer  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  But  the  administration 
has  continued  to  drag  its  feet  and  ap- 
pears to  be  holding  down  expenditures 
for  water  and  sewer  facilities  to  about 
$200  million  annually  despite  cont;re.'=- 
sional  appropriations.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  .seek  a  .single  dime 
of  new  funds  for  this  program  in  the 
cui-rent  budget. 

So,  it  is  obvious  that  if  there  is  going 
to  be  relief  for  local  communities,  it  will 
have  to  come  from  the  Congress,  Tliat  is 
why  we  have  introduced  this  legislation. 

Actually,  there  are  four  basic  reasons 
why  we  are  introducing  thi.'^  legislation: 

First.  It  will  help  keep  local  communi- 
ties alive. 

Second.  It  will  give  local  communities 
the  basic  tools  with  which  to  develop  job- 
creating  enterprises. 

Third.  It  will  give  this  Nation  a  great 
push  forward  in  the  effort  to  clean  up  Its 
waters  and  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
dumping  municipal  .sewage  into  fresh 
running  stream.*.  Thi^  poal  alone  would 
make  tlie  entire  outlay  worth  every 
penny. 

f^ourth.  Tlie  construction  of  needed 
public  facilities  will  create  thousands  of 
new  jobs.  It  is  estimated  that  evcrv-  mil- 
lion dollars  of  investment  m  community 
facilities  create.';  an  additional  100  jobs 
a  year — 40  at  the  con.struction  site  and 
60  jobs  in  industrv  suppI]e^.  building  ma- 
terials, equipment  and  .services. 

This  bill  refers  to  grants,  but  that  is 
misleading,  I  do  not  regard  these  as 
grani.s  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
as  investment,'-.  The  economic  activity 
generated  by  this  program  will  return 
billions  of  dollars  in  new  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  while  at  the  same  time 
meeting  a  fundamental  need  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  will  have  new  people — new  bu.'^i- 
nesses  and  indastnes — on  the  income  tax 
rolls  and  these  grants  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over. 

When  money  goes  out  to  local  people 
and  local  communities,  it  generates  a 
tremendous  amount  of  economic  activity. 
Money  has  velocity — it  moves  from  {per- 
son to  person  and  from  bu.^iness  to  bu.'-i- 
ness.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  dollar 
in  the  hands  of  local  communities  and 
low  and  moderate  income  families  goes 
through  50  or  60  different  transactions 
and  at  each  step  .generates  more  income 
and  more  Income  tax.  So  tills  program 
will  have  a  great  and  widespread  benefit. 

The  Democrats  in  the  Concics.-  have 
faith  in  the  future  of  these  communities 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  can 
make  this  procram  work  and  develop  the 
economic  activity  which  will  make  this 
law  one  of  tlie  best  investments  the  Na- 
tion ever  entered  into. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

nr    MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  St.  Patrick's  Day— the  day  the  Irish 
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aside  each  year  to  celebrate  their  rich 
■  varied  cultural  heritage.  Tradition- 
the  spirit  of  St.  Patricks  Day  is  as 
hdady  and  as  frothy  as  a  mug  of  good 
Irish  stout.  But  this  year's  celebration, 
those  of  the  past  few  years,  is 
dijnmed  by  the  continuing  bloodshed  in 
Ntrthem  Ireland. 

That     troubled     countr>;'s     Catholic 
ty,  living  for  50  years  in  conditions 
mist  Americans  would  consider  only  a 
le  short  of  bondage,  still  have  not 
ijested  their  civil  liberties  away  from 
Northern  Ireland  Government.  Reli- 
gious discrimination — .some  of  it  obvious, 
mqst  of  it  insidiously  subtle — reaches  into 
rj-  corner  of  life  in  Northern  Ireland : 
schooling,  housing,  even  the  vote, 
tical  gerrymandering  of  the  most  er- 
kind,  for  example,  has  been  com- 
place  for  a  half  centurj'.  Its  vestiges 
linger  on  in  virtually  every  ward  of 
y  Northern  Irish  community,  deny- 
Catholics  full  exercise  of  the  fran- 
'.  Housing  is  another  case  in  point — 
of  many  that  could  be  cited  here. 
Sc(Jrned  by  the  landowning  classes,  most 
holies    live    together    in    bleak    and 
neighborhoods     kindred     to 
( ttos. 

few  grudging  concessions  made  by 
Northern  Ireland's  Government— a  few 
ing  steps  in  the  right  direction.  I  con- 
( — still  fall  short  of  social  justice. 
most    reprehensible    policy    in 
Northern  Ireland,  an  affront  to  civilized 
everywhere,     is    "internment" — a 
pliemism  for  arrest  without  warrant, 
detention  without  trial.  Even  the  most 
teniious  suspicion  that  a  man's  political 
5  are  unpalatable  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  enough  to  batter  down  his  door, 
him,  then  hustle  him  off  to  an 
internment   camp"    in   a   way    that    is 
chillingly  reminiscent  of  Germany  dur- 
the  late  1930's.  Reports  of  harass- 
t  and  brutality  in  these  camps — even 
(jutright  torture — are  too  common  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Prayzr  fob  OtTB  Nation's  Leaders 

(By  Elizabeth  Delea) 

God  of  all  creation  who  sanctified  this  land 

And  made  of  it  a  haven,  forever  may  It  stand: 

A   refuge   for   the   persecuted,   champion  of 

the  oppressed. 
Strengthen  those  who  now  must  govern  In 

times  of  trial  and  stress! 
Take  these.  Your  dedicated  servants  and  with 

Your  wisdom  richly  endow — 
So  they  may  wlseiy  guide  us,  for  our  land  Is 

troubled  now! 
Bless  the  halls  and  seat  of  government  that 

Your  spirit  might  prevail, 
For  our  leaders  need  Yo^ur  guidance  lest  they 

falter  and  should  fall. 
Give  Your  very  special  blessing  to  the  peo- 
ples' represented  choice — 
Let  them  speak  not  only  for  the  people  but 

with  the  power  of  Your  voice! 
May    Your   spirit    daily   guide   them   In    this 

great  work  they  do. 
Give  them  rest  and  peace  and  comfort  for 

they  surely  need  this,  too. 


March  17,  1972 


The  Kennedy  Space  Center  has  played  a  ble 
role  In  Florida's  recent  growth  and  develoo 
ment  and  It  Is  flitting  that  this  facility  should 
bear  the  name  of  the  man  who  so  strongly 
backed  the  space  program.  But  Cape  Canav- 
eral has  played  a  vital  role,  throughout  manv 
centuries,  net  only  in  the  development  of  our 
state,  but  also,  of  our  nation  and  I  strongly 
feel  It  Is  fitting  that  the  historical  name  of 
Canaveral  should  be  restored. 


GREAT  LAKES  AND  UPPER  MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER  STATES  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  SEWAGE  FROM  BOATS 
AND  SHIPS 


SUPPORTS     LEGISLATION     TO     RE- 
STORE NAME  OF  CAPE  CANAVERAL 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 


sriiss. 

Irternment  flouts  even  the  most  rudi- 
mertary  principles  of  justice — the  prin- 
cipl's  that  have  shaped  and  informed 
Eng  .ish  law  for  more  than  400  years. 

T  us  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 

filling  time  to  renew  our  commitment 

^orthe^n  Ireland's  oppressed  Catholic 
min  )rity. 

It  is  a  fitting  time  to  call  for  an  end  to 
the  liscriminatory  policies  that  bred  the 
conllict  in  Northern  Ireland  and  still 
nou:  ishit. 

It  is  a  fitting  time  to  demand  full  ciiil 
hbeilties  and  full  social  justice. 


PRAYER  FOR  OUR  NATION'S 
LEADERS 


ON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    M.^RYLAND 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

:  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 

"  mine,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Delea  of 

Md.,  has  written  a  praver 

"A  Prayer  for  Our  Nation's  Lead- 

and,  for  the  inspiration  of  my  col- 

I  insert  the  prayer  into   the 
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OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  following  are  remarks  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  support  of 
legislation  to  restore  the  name  of  Cape 
Canaveral  to  the  area  of  the  State  of 
Florida  known  as  Cape  Kennedy: 
Statement  of  Congressman  'X'otTNG 

Mr.  Chairma:i,  I  am  ple.a.sed  to  join  my 
c'.iloague--  ill  the  Florida  Delegation  in  testi- 
fying In  favor  of  S.J.  Res.  193.  the  Joint  reso- 
lution to  restore  the  designation  of  Cape 
Ca.-.averal  to  that  area  in  the  State  of 
Florida  presently  known  as  Cape  Kennedy. 
This  legislation  Is  identical  to  H.J.  Res.  878, 
cf  which  I  am  honored  to  be  a  co-sponsor. 

Cape  Canaveral  Is  the  oldest  landmark  on 
our  nation's  Atlantic  Coast.  Pance  de  Leon, 
the  first  explorer  In  the  new  world,  made  note 
of  Cape  Canaveral  on  his  first  voyage  to 
Florida  In  1513.  as  he  sailed  up  and  down 
the  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  cape  pro- 
vided such  an  excellent  landmark  that  It  has 
appered  on  maps  since  the  year  1530  as  Cape 
Canaveral— so  named  because  of  its  primeval 
overgrowth  of  reeds  and  canes.  The  cape  la 
the  only  promontory  on  Florida's  east  coast 

and  so  It  was  a  "beacon"  for  earlv  explorers 

seeing  the  cape  In  their  horizon  meant  they 
had  navigated  their  .ships  well  and  were  suc- 
cessful In  their  Journey  acrcss  the  vast  ocean 

The  people  of  Florida  are  verv  a.vare  of  the 
great  historical  distinction  that  Cape  Canav- 
eral provides  them  in  their  states  colorful 
history.  In  a  poll  conducted  statewide  It 
'.vas  found  that  over  93  percent  of  the  people 
favor  this  change  In  names  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy back  to  Cape  Canaveral.  The  Florida 
legislature  has  unanlmou.slv  pn'sed  a  re.so- 
lutlon  endorsing  this  chanEe.  And  here  In 
Washington,  we  find  the  Florida  Congres- 
sional delegation  Introducing  legislation  to 
make  this  redeslgnatlon  possible. 

Certainly,  this  is  no  way  meant  to  detract 
from  the  memory  of  the  late  President  anS 
It  is  not  the  ntentlon  of  Floridlans  that  this 
should.  The  people  cf  Florida,  both  them- 
selves and  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, have  spoken  clearly  on  this  subject. 
They  want  the  Space  Center  to  continue  to 
be  named  after  President  Kennedy  and  they 
want  the  cape  to  have  Its  historic  name 
restored. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  from  upper  Mississippi 
River  and  Great  Lakes  States  are  seek- 
ing to  prevent  dumping  sewage  from 
boats  and  ships  into  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  the  area.  They  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol bill  due  for  House  action  next  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
11896)  will  wipe  out  the  regulations  and 
laws  of  our  States — and  many  other 
States — which  prohibit  dumping  raw  or 
treated  sewage  from  boats  and  ships  into 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  States. 

The  offending  language  in  the  bill  is 
section  312(f>  which  outlaws  State  or 
local  laws  or  regulations  about  "marine 
sanitation  devices"  and  gives  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  sole  power  to  permit  or 
prohibit  as  he  wishes  "the  discharge 
from  a  vessel  of  any  sewage — whether 
treated  or  not — into  such  waters." 

Twenty  States  now  have  laws  and  reg- 
lations  which  prohibit  dumping  raw  or 
treated  sewage  from  boats  and  ships. 

These  include  the  eight  Great  Lakes 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  and  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  States  of  Missouri.  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Last  August  at  a  meeting  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich.,  the  Governors  of  States 
and  Premiers  of  Canadian  Provinces 
along  the  Great  Lakes  recommended 
"the  immediate  implementation  of  the 
no-discharge  concept  for  sewage  from 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes." 

The  Upper  Mississippi  River  Conser- 
vation Committee  composed  of  the  official 
State  conservation  agencies  of  the  five 
States  is  supporting  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage to  be  eliminated,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  Tttle  III  of  H.R.   11896 
To  preserve  the  right  of  States  to  prohibit 

discharge    of    sewage    from    vessels    i5ec. 

312(f)  ) 

On  page  338,  amend  lines  4  through  25 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  After  the  effective  date  of  the  Initial 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der this  section,  if  any  State  determines 
that  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
quality  of  some  or  all  of  the  waters  within 
such  State  require  greater  environmental 
protection,  such  State  may  completely  pro- 
hibit the  discharge  from  a  vessel  of  any  sew- 
age, whether  treated  or  not.  Into  such  wa- 
ters." 
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Language  in  H.R.  11896,  the  Wateb  Pollu- 
tion Control  Bill,  That  Should  be  De- 
leted 

Sec.  312(f)  (1)  After  the  effective  date  of 
the  Initial  standards  and  regulations  prom- 
ulgated under  this  section,  no  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  shall  adopt  or  en- 
force any  statute  or  regulation  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  with  respect  to  the 
design,  manufacture,  or  Installation  or  use 


of  any  marine  sanitation  device  on  any  ves- 
sel subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
(2)  If,  after  promulgation  of  the  Initial 
standards  and  regulations  and  prior  to  their 
effective  date,  a  vessel  is  equipped  with  a  ma- 
rine sanitation  device  in  compliance  with 
such  standards  and  regulations  and  the  In- 
stallation and  operation  of  such  device  Is  In 
accordance  with  such  standards  and  reg- 
ulations, such  standards  and  regulations 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph   (1)   of 


this  subsection,  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  such  vessel  on  the  date  of  such 
compliance. 

(3)  If  the  Administrator  determines  upon 
application  by  a  State  that  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  specified 
waters  within  such  State  requires  such  a 
prohibition,  he  shall  by  regulation  com- 
pletely prohibit  the  discharge  from  a  vessel 
of  any  sewage  (wliether  treated  or  not)  Into 
such  waters. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfa^,  March  20,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace:  And  the 
God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
you. — II  Corinthians  13:  11. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  week  we  come  to  Thee  with 
grateful  hearts,  praying  that  we  may 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  Thy  continued 
and  continual  blessings.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  love  that  lifts  our  lives,  lightens 
our  loads,  and  provides  for  our  needs. 
Help  us  to  lose  ourselves  in  Thy  love  and 
to  live  in  harmony  with  Thy  laws. 

We  are  grateful  for  strength  given  us 
when  we  were  weak,  for  light  when  we 
walked  in  darkness,  for  peace  when  we 
were  tense,  for  faith  when  we  gave  way 
to  fear  and  for  lifting  us  up  when  we  fell 
down. 

Help  us  to  show  our  gratitude  by  pour- 
ing goodness  and  truth  into  the  life  about 
us.  Send  us  out  into  this  day  thinking 
positively  and  being  kind  and  helpful 
to  each  other  and  to  those  we  meet  along 
life's  way. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  15,  1972,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H  R.  12910.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  the  public  debt  limit. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  10390.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 


S.  2674.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certain  lands  located  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico;  and 

S.  2700.  An  act  to  extend  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities  to  the  mission  to  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Communities  and  to  mem- 
bers thereof. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PARTICIPATION  BY  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  HAGUE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  PRIVATE  INTERNATION- 
AL LAW  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
(ROME)  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
UNIFICATION  OF  PRIVATE  LAW 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11948) 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  participation  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Hague  Con- 
ference on  Private  International  Law 
and  the  International  (Rome)  Institute 
for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  will  ask  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice,  inas- 
much as  it  involves  an  accelerated  cost. 
After  consultation  with  the  proponents, 
we  have  listed  it  under  the  suspensions, 
where  the  case  may  be  made  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUREAU  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROP- 
ERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  984)  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  International  Bureau  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  is  a  similar  measure 
to  the  prior  one,  and  for  exactly  the 
same  reasons  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSPO  '72  COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  13560' 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  U.S.  Inter- 
national Transportation  E.xposjuon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  ol  the  bilP 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  re.'^ervinc 
the  right  to  obiect.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
anyone  interestt-d  in  this  bill  on  the 
House  floor.  If  so.  I  should  like  to  a.'^k 
whether  this  medal  is  to  be  minted  with 
any  portion  of  it  containing  what  some 
people  describe  as  "barbarous  gold"? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Te.xa.^. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mrs.  Svllivan  i.<=  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
has  had  the  bill.  I  wi.'^h  the  gentleman 
would  withhold  his  objection  until  she 
can  get  over  here.  She  is  on  the  way 
over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
can  answer  the  question.  Is  this  medal 
to  have  any  "barbaric  gold"  in  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  it  i.s  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  GPOSS.  You  would  not  even  think 
of  putting  gold  in  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  not  be  legal 
tender,  either. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  one  contends  it  would 
be  legal  tender.  A  medal  cuuld  .scarcely 
be  legal  tender.  1  just  want  to  be  sure 
that  "anachronistic'  gold  is  not  to  be 
put  in  this  medal. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  confident  there 
would  not  be  any  gold  of  any  kind  m 
it. 

Ml'.  GROSS.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  I 
would  not  want  to  see  it  used  m  this 
fashion.  I  am  sure  the  penileman  from 
Texas  would  not  want  even  to  consider 
putting  gold  in  any  kind  of  a  medal. 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  objection  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 13560 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat.  In 
commemoration  of  the  First  United  States 
International  Transportation  Exposition,  to 
be  held  at  Dulles  Airport.  May  27  throtigh 
June  4,  1972.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
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Is  -luthorlzed  and  directed  to  strike  medals 
of  suitable  sizes  and  metals,  and  with  sult- 
ab  e  emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
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Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the 
melals  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  at 
a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  manufacture. 

J  EC.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  also  cause  such 
melals  to  be  sold  by  the  mint,  as  a  list 
melal,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
pre  scribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  thereof,  Including  labor,  materials,  dies, 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses. 

]«Irs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
absolutely  no  controversy  over  this 
In  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ci^rency.  It  was  approved  by  unanimous 
vote  vote.  It  conforms  to  the  guidelines 
standards  laid  down  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  for  national 
me  dais.  In  that  it  would  commemorate  an 
evEnt  of  truly  national  rather  than  sec- 
tio  lal  or  local  significance. 

■;  "ranspo  '72  will  take  place  in  late  May 
an( .  early  June.  It  will  be  a  showcase  of 
An-  erican  transportation  research  and 
de;  elopment,  with  a  primarj-  purpose,  or 
coirse,  being  to  try  to  find  new  world 
markets  for  our  transportation  equip- 
meit. 

The  medals  authorized  by  the  bill  will 
produced  without  cost  to  the  Treas- 
They  will  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  at  prices  intended  to  re- 
cover all  costs  of  production.  They  will 
idded  to  the  series  of  Treasury  list 
mei  lals  which  are  very  popular  with  col- 
lect ors  of  numismatic  materials.  The 
con  imittee  report  spells  this  out. 

\yhile  there  has  been  some  controversy 
in  the  House  over  the  legislation 
ch  increased  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  of  Transpo  '72,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  controversy,  as  I  said, 
ove-  having  national  medals  struck  to 
commemorate  an  event  Congress  has 
ove  -whelmingly  approved. 

The  materials  used  in  the  medals  will 
be  determined  by  the  respective  Secre- 
taries. Most  of  them  will  be  bronze.  I 
imsgine,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  other 
ma  erials  could  be  used  in  a  few  in- 
stances lor  presentation  purposes,  such 
as  lo  the  President. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enErossed 
anc  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tim;.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 

\:r.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  imrr.eaiate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  'S. 
335: 1 1  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  med- 
als in  commemoration  of  the  First  U.S. 
International  Transportation  Exposition. 

ithe  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentleman    from 


Tex  is 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 

T  ne  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
low 1 : 


S.  3353 

.ct  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals 

commemoration    of    the    First    United 

International    Transportation    Ex- 

Itlon 

It   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 

resentatives  of   the   United   States  of 

in    Congress    assembled,    That,    in 


commemoration  of  the  First  United  States 
International  Transportation  Exposition,  to 
be  held  at  Dulles  Airport.  May  27  through 
June  4,  1972,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  a.5  the  "Secretary") 
i.s  authorized  and  directed  to  strike  medals  of 
suitable  sines  and  metals,  and  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
subject  to  the  .approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the 
medals  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
facture. 

Sec,  3,  The  Secretary  shall  also  cause  such 
medals  to  be  sold  by  the  mint,  as  a  list  medal, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 
at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  thereof. 
Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  overhead  expenses. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  ^H.R.  13560 1  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMExNT  AS  TO 
VOTE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  March  15, 1  was  absent  from 
the  floor  pursuant  to  leave  of  absence  of 
the  House,  due  to  official  business  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Two  record  votes  and  one  record  teller 
vote  developed  during  my  absence.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Roll  No.  76 — I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  the  conference  report  to  accompanv 
the  bill  iH.R.  12910'  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit.  The  conference  report  was  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  237  yea^  to  150  nays. 

Roll  No.  77 — I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  11417  that  provides 
that  all  officei-s  of  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  paid  in  excess  of 
$60,000  per  annum  be  paid  only  from  net 
profits  of  the  corporation.  This  aimend- 
ment  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  235  ayes 
to  136  noes. 

Roll  No.  78—1  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11417) 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  railroad 
equipment.  The  bill  was  approved  by  a 
'••ote  of  312  yeas  to  63  nays. 


FARMERS  HOST  MOST  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  nnd  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous   matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  right  now 
the  skies  of  western  Iowa — along  the 
Mi.ssissippi-Missouri  flyway— are  filled 
with  literally  millions  of  wild  geese  which 
have  arrived  to  feed  and  rest  on  farm 
fields  and  ponds  during  their  annual 
migration  north. 

And,  for  the  past  several  years,  Iowa 
has  had  the  largest  number  of  pheasants 
taken  by  hunters  in  any  State  of  the 
Nation.  More  than  1.6  million  pheas- 
ants were  bagged  by  resident  hunters 
last  year. 

We  sometimes  hear  about  the  declin- 


ing quantity  of  wildlife  in  America.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  in  my  State  of 
Iowa  we  currently  have  the  finest  wild- 
life picture  we  have  ever  had.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  this  goes  to  our  con- 
servation farmers,  since  the  majority  of 
wild  creatures  in  the  Nation  now  live 
on  farm  or  ranchland,  . 

Such  proven  erosion  control  measures 
as  terracing,  stripcropping,  and  mini- 
mum tillage  improve  the  land  both  for 
people  and  for  wild  birds  and  animals. 
Farm  ponds,  tree  windbreaks,  and 
stream  improvement  work,  undertaken 
with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  provide  a  better 
habitat  for  many  kinds  of  fish,  water- 
fowl, and  land  animals.  And,  many  farm- 
ers deliberately  leave  odd  parcels  of  their 
land  in  a  natural  state  to  attract  and 
hold  wildlife. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  farmers, 
through  their  efficiency  and  hard  work! 
have  contributed  a  major— perhaps  even 
a  disproportionate  share — to  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  It  is  not  so  widely  recog- 
nized by  hunters,  nature  lovers  and  oth- 
er people  that  these  same  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  also  the  chief  caretakers 
and  custodians  of  America's  wildlife. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
report  on  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  was  read  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  14. 1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  consid- 
ered and  unanimously  approved  the  follow- 
ing work  plans  transferred   to  you   by  ex- 
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ecutlve  communication  and  referred  to  this 
Committee.  The  work  plans  are: 

WATERSHED    AND    EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATION 

Avoyelles-St.  Landry:  Louisiana;  1049,  91st 
Congress. 

Belle  Creek:  Minnesota;  1229,  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Kahaluu:  Hawaii;  1741,  91st  Congress. 

Mate  Creek:  West  Virginia;  1229,  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Middle  River:  a«orgla;  1741,  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Poplar  River;  Wisconsin;  2171,  91st  Con- 
gre,ss. 

Upper  Howard  Creek:  Kentucky;  893,  9l8t 
Congress. 

The  Kahaluu:  Hawaii;  work  plan  Is  ap- 
proved subject  to  the  deletion  of  the  North 
Walhee  Channel  and  all  costs  for  recrea- 
tion. 

The  Middle  River,  Georgia,  work  plan  Is 
approved  provided  the  cost  per  acre  la  re- 
duced to  not  more  than  $200. 
Yours  Sincerely, 

W.  R.  POAOE, 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  17.1972. 
Thi,  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  1:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  17,  1972,  and 
said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the  President 
regarding  bussing  of  school  children. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SCHOOLBUSING— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-195) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  this  message.  I  wish  to  discuss  a 
question  which  divides  many  Americans. 
That  is  the  question  of  busing. 

I  want  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  enable 
us  to  focus  our  attention  on  a  question 
which  unites  all  Americans.  That  is  the 
question  of  how  to  ensure  a  better  edu- 
cation for  all  of  our  children. 

In  the  furor  over  busing,  it  has  become 
all  too  easy  to  forget  what  busing  is  sup- 
posed to  be  designed  to  achieve :  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Conscience  and  the  Constitution  both 
require  that  no  child  should  be  denied 
equal  educational  opportunity.  That  Con- 
stitutional mandate  was  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  in  1954.  The  years  since  have 
been  ones  of  dismantling  the  old  dual 
school  system  In  those  areas  where  it  ex- 
isted— a  process  that  has  now  been  sub- 
stantially completed. 


As  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  clear  that 
the  efforts  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  must  now  focus  much  more 
specifically  on  education:  on  assuring 
that  the  opportunity  is  not  only  equal, 
but  adequate,  and  that  in  those  remain- 
ing cases  in  which  desegregation  has  not 
yet  been  completed  it  be  achieved  with  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  educational  needs. 

Acting  within  the  present  framework 
of  Constitutional  and  case  law,  the  lower 
Federal  courts  have  ordered  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  remedies  for  the  equal  protection 
violations  they  have  found.  These  rem- 
edies have  included  such  plans  as 
redrawing  attendance  zones,  pairing, 
clustering  and  consoUdatlon  of  school 
districts.  Some  of  these  plans  have  not 
required  extensive  additional  transporta- 
tion of  pupils.  But  some  have  required 
that  pupils  be  bused  long  distances,  at 
great  inconvenience.  In  some  cases  plans 
have  required  that  children  be  bused 
away  from  their  neighborhoods  to  schools 
that  are  inferior  or  even  unsafe. 

The  maze  of  differing  and  sometimes 
inconsistent  orders  by  the  various  lower 
courts  has  led  to  contradiction  and  un- 
certainty, and  often  to  vastly  unequal 
treatment  among  regions.  States  and 
local  school  districts.  In  the  absence  of 
statutory  guidelines,  many  lower  court 
decisions  have  gone  far  beyond  what 
most  people  would  consider  reasonable, 
and  beyond  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  is  necessary,  in  the  requirements 
they  have  imposed  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  school  districts  and  the  trans- 
portation of  school  pupils. 

All  too  often,  the  result  has  been  a 
classic  case  of  the  remedy  for  one  evil 
creating  another  evil.  In  this  case,  a 
remedy  for  the  historic  evil  of  racial  dis- 
crimination has  often  created  a  new  evil 
of  disrupting  communities  and  imposing 
hardship  on  children — both  black  and 
white — who  are  themselves  wholly  inno- 
cent of  the  wrongs  that  the  plan  seeks  to 
set  right. 

The  14th  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution— under  which  the  school  deseg- 
regation cases  have  arisen — pro\1des  that 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

Until  now,  enforcement  has  been  left 
largely  to  the  courts — which  have  oper- 
ated within  a  limited  range  of  available 
remedies,  and  in  the  limited  context  of 
case  law  rather  than  of  statutory  law. 
I  propose  that  the  Congress  now  accept 
the  responsibility  and  use  the  authority 
given  to  it  under  the  14th  Amendment  to 
clear  up  the  confusion  which  contra- 
dictory court  orders  have  created,  and  to 
establish  reasonable  national  standards. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
accomplish  this. 

It  would  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
further  new  busing  orders  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

It  would  enlist  the  wisdom,  the  re- 
sources and  the  experience  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  solution  of  the  vexing  prob- 
lems involved  in  fashioning  school  de- 
segregation policies  that  are  true  to  the 
Constitutional  requirements  and  fair  to 
the  people  and  communities  concerned. 

It  would  establish  uniform  national 
criteria,,  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  courts 


in  all  sections  and  all  States  would  have 
a  common  set  of  standards  to  guide 
them. 

These  measures  would  protect  the  right 
of  a  community  to  maintain  neighbor- 
hood schools — while  aLso  establishing  a 
shared  local  and  Federal  responsibility 
to  raise  the  level  of  education  in  the 
neediest  neighborhoods,  with  special  pro- 
grams for  those  disadvantaged  children 
who  need  special  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  these  measures 
would  not  roll  back  the  Constituuon,  or 
undo  the  great  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  ending  school  segregation,  or 
undermine  the  continuing  drive  for  equal 
rights. 

Specifically,  I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  two  measures  which  together 
would  shift  the  fociLs  from  more  trans- 
portation to  better  education,  and  would 
curb  busing  while  expanding  educational 
opportunity.  Tliey  are; 

1.  The  Equal  Educational  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1972.  This  would: 

—Require  that  no  State  or  lix'ality 
could  deny  equal  educational  oppor- 
timity  to  any  [person  on  account  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin. 

— Establish  criteria  for  determining 
what  constitutes  a  denial  of  equal 
opportunity. 

— Kstablish  priorities  of  remedies  for 
schools  that  are  required  to  de.'^egre- 
gate,  with  busing  to  be  required  only 
as  a  last  resort,  and  then  only  under 
strict  limitations. 

— Provide  for  the  concentration  of 
Federal  school-aid  funds  specifically 
on  the  areas  of  greatest  educational 
need,  in  a  way  and  m  sufficient 
quantities  so  they  can  have  a  real 
and  substantial  impact  in  terms  of 
improving  the  educauon  of  children 
from  poor  families. 

2.  The  Student  Transportation  Mora- 
torium Act  of  1972. 

— This  would  provide  a  period  of  time 
during  which  any  future,  new  bus- 
ing orders  by  the  courts  would  not 
go  into  effect,   while   the  Congre.ss 
con5idered  legislative  approache."; — 
such  as  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities   Act^ — to    the    questions 
raised  by  school  desegregation  cases. 
This    moratorium    on    new    baling 
would  be  effective  unul  July  1.  1973, 
or   imtil    the   Congre.ss   pa,ssed    the 
appropriate    legLslatlon.    whichever 
was  sooner.  Its  purpa'^e  would  not 
be  to  contravene  rights  under  the 
14th  Amendment,  but  simply  to  hold 
in  abeyance  further  busing  orders 
while  the  Congress  investigated  and 
considered    alternative   metliods   of 
securing  those  rights — methods  that 
could  establish  a  new  and  broader 
context  in  which  the  courts  could 
decide  desegregation  cases,  and  that 
could  render  busing  orders  unnec- 
essary. 
Together,  these   two  measures  would 
provide  an  immediate  slop  to  new  bus- 
ing in  the  short  run.  and  constructive 
alternatives  to  busing  in  the  long  run — 
and  they  would  give  the  Congre.ss  the 
time  it  needs  to  consider  fully  and  fairly 
one  of  the  most  complex   and  difficult 
issues  to  confront  the  Nation  in  modern 
times. 
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busing:    thx  fears  and  concerns 
:  Jef  ore  discussing  the  specifics  of  these 
pniposals.  let  me  deal  candidly  with  the 
CGI  itroversy  surrounding  busing  itself. 

There  are  some  people  who  fear  any 
curbs  on  busing  because  they  lear  that 
ould  break  the  momentum  of  the 
drive  for  equal  rights  for  blacks  and 
otl  er  minorities.  Some  fear  it  would  go 
fuijther,  and  that  it  would  set  in  motion 
ain  of  reversals  that  would  imdo  all 
advances  so  painfully  achieved  in 
past  generation. 

is  essential  that  whatever  we  do  to 
busing  be  done  in  a  way  that  plainly 
not  have  these  other  consequences. 
vitally  important  that  the  Nations 
tinued  commitment  to  equal  rights 
equal   opportunities   be   clear   and 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  i^  equally  im 
E>oitant  that  we  not  allow  emotioiialisni 
to  crowd  out  reason,  or  get  so  lost  in 
symbols  that  words  lose  their  meaning. 
One  emotional  undercurrent  that  has 
doiie  much  to  make  this  so  difficult  an 
is  the  feeling  some  people  have  that 
oppose  busing  is  to  be  anti-black.  This 
glosely  related  to  the  arguments  often 
forward  that  resistance  to  any  move, 
matter  what,  that  may  be  advanced 
ihe  name  of  desegregation  is  "racist." 
^is  dangerous  nonsense, 
^ere  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
3  people  oppose  busing  because  of  ra- 
prejudice.  But  to  go  on  from  this 
(onclude  that  "anti-busing"  is  simply 
Sde  word  for  prejudice  is  an  exercise 
_rrant  unreason.  There  are  right  rea- 
>  for  opposing  busing,  and  there  are 
rqng  reasons — and  most  people,  includ- 
large   and   increasing   numbers   of 
ks  and  other  minorities,  oppose  it  for 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
race.  It  would  compound  an  injus- 
to  persist  in  massive  busing  simply 
beciuse  some  people  oppose  it  for  the 
rofig  reasons. 

most  Americans,  the  school  bus 
to  be  a  symbol  of  hope — of  better 
edutation.  In  too  many  communities  to- 
it  has  become  a  symbol  of  helpless- 
frustration  and  outrage — of  a 
refiching  of  children  away  from  their 
1,  and  from  the  schools,their  fam- 
ilies may  have  moved  to  be  near,  and 
sen(ing  them  arbitrarily  to  others  far 
dist  int. 
It 
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has  become  a  symbol  of  social  en- 

on  the  basis  of  abstractions. 

too  Little  regard  for  the  desires  and 

feelings  of  those  most  directly  con- 

ceri^ed;  the  children,  and  their  families. 

exist  to  serve  the  children,  not 

the  burden  of  social  change.  As 

it  in  my  policy  statement  on  school 

on  2  years  ago  (on  March  24, 
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of   the   mistakes   of   past   policy   haa 

to  demand  too  much  of  our  schools; 

have  been  expected  not  only  to  edu- 

but  also  to  accomplish  a  social  trans- 

'lon.  Children  in  many  Instances  have 

seen  served,  but  used— In  what  all  too 

has  proved  a  tra^cally  futUe  efTort  to 

e  In   the  schools  the  kind  of  multl- 

society  which   the  adult  community 

{ lUed  to  achieve  for  Itself. 

we  are  to  be  realists,  we  must  recognize 

!n  a  free  society  there  are  limits  to  the 

nt   of   Government   coercion   that   can 

ibiy  be  used:  that  in  achieving  deseg- 


regation we  must  proceed  with  the  least 
possible  disruption  of  the  education  of  the 
Nation's  children;  and  that  our  children  are 
highly  sensitive  to  conflict,  and  highly  vul- 
nerable to  lasting  psychic   injury. 

Palling  to  recognize  these  factors,  past 
policies  have  placed  on  the  schools  and  the 
children  too  great  a  share  of  the  burden  of 
eliminating  racial  disparities  throughout  our 
society.  A  major  part  of  this  task  falls  to  the 
schools.  But  they  cannot  do  it  all  or  even 
most  of  It  by  themselves.  Other  Institutions 
can  share  the  burden  of  breaking  down  racial 
barriers,  but  only  the  schools  can  perform 
the  task  of  education  Uself.  If  our  schools 
fall  to  educate,  then  whatever  thev  may 
achieve  in  integrating  the  races  will  turn  out 
to  be  only  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 

The  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  also  recog- 
nized this  problem.  Writing  for  a  unani- 
mous Court  in  the  Swann  case  last  April, 
Chief  Justice  Burger  said: 

The  constant  theme  and  thrust  of  every 
holdins:  from  Brown  I  to  date  is  that  state- 
enforced  separation  of  races  in  public  schools 
is  discrimination  that  violates  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause.  The  remedy  commanded 
was  to  dismantle  dual  school  systems. 

We  are  concerned  in  these  cases  with  the 
elimination  of  the  discrimination  inherent 
m  the  dual  school  systems,  not  with  myriad 
factcrs  of  human  existence  which  can  cause 
discrimination  in  a  multitude  of  ways  on 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  erounds.  The  tar- 
get of  the  cases  from  Brown  I  to  the  present 
was  the  dual  school  system.  The  elimination 
of  racial  discrimination  in  public  schools  Is 
a  large  task  and  one  that  should  not  be  re- 
tarded by  efforts  to  achieve  broader  pur- 
poses lying  beyond  ^he  Jurisdiction  of  school 
authorities.  One  vehicle  can  carry  only  a 
limited  amount  of  basgage. 

Our  objective  in  dealing  with  the  Issues 
presented  by  these  cases  is  to  see  that  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority from  any  school,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, on  account  of  race;  it  does  not  and  can- 
not embrace  all  the  problems  of  racial  pre- 
judice, even  when  those  problems  contribute 
to  disproportionate  racial  concentrations  in 
some  schools. 

In  addressing  the  busing  question,  it 
is  important  that  we  do  so  in  Wstorical 
perspective. 

Busing  for  the  piupose  of  desegrega- 
tion was  begun— mostly  on  a  modest 
scale— as  one  of  a  mix  of  remedies  to 
meet  the  requirements  laid  down  by 
various  lower  Federal  courts  for  achiev- 
ing the  difficult  transition  from  the  old 
dual  school  system  to  a  new,  ixnitary 
system. 

At  the  time,  the  problems  of  transition 
that  loomed  ahead  were  massive,  the  old 
habits  deeply  encreft«iie^i,-Ts«imimity 
resistance  often  extremely  strong.  As  the 
years  wore  on,  the  courts  grew  increas- 
ingly impatient  with  what  they  some- 
times saw  as  delay  or  evasion,  and  in- 
creasingly insistent  that,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  put  it  in  the  Green  decision  in 
1968,  desegregation  plans  must  promise 
"realistically  to  work,  and  ...  to  work 
now." 

But  in  the  past  3  years,  progress  to- 
ward eliminating  the  ;estiges  of  the  dual 
system  has  been  phenomenal— and  so 
too  has  been  the  shift  in  public  attitudes 
in  those  areas  where  dual  sy.stems  were 
formerly  operated.  In  State  after  State 
and  community  after  community,  local 
civic,  business  and  educational  leaders  of 
all  races  have  come  forward  to  help 
make  the  transition  peacefully  and  suc- 


cessfully. Few  voices  are  now  raised  urg- 
ing a  return  to  the  old  patterns  of  en- 
forced segregation. 

This  new  climate  of  acceptance  of  the 
basic  Constitutional  doctrine  is  a  new 
element  of  great  importance:  for  the 
greater  the  elements  of  basic  good  faith 
of  desire  to  make  the  system  work,  the 
less  need  or  justification  there  is  for 
extreme  remedies  rooted  in  coercion. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
marked  shift  in  the  focus  of  concerns  by 
blacks  and  members  of  other  minorities. 
Minority  parents  have  long  had  a  deep 
and  special  concern  with  improving  the 
quality  of  their  children's  education.  For 
a  nimiber  of  years,  the  principal  empha- 
sis of  this  concern — and  of  the  Na- 
tion's attention — was  on  desegregating 
the  schools.  Now  that  the  dismantling 
of  the  old  dual  system  has  been  sub- 
stantially completed  there  is  once  again 
a  far  greater  balance  of  emphasis  on  im- 
proving schools,  on  convenience,  on  the 
chance  for  parental  involvement— in 
short,  on  the  same  concerns  that  moti- 
vate white  parents— and.  In  many  com- 
mtuiitles,  on  securing  a  greater  measure 
of  control  over  schools  that  serve  pri- 
marily minority-group  communities. 
Moving  forward  on  desegregation  is  still 
important — but  the  principal  concern  is 
with  preserving  the  principle,  and  with 
ensuring  that  the  great  gains  made  since 
Brown,  and  particularly  in  recent  years, 
are  not  rolled  back  in  a  reaction  against; 
excessive  busing.  Many  black  leaders  now 
express  private  concern,  moreover,  that 
a  reckless  extension  of  busing  require- 
ments could  bring  about  precisely  the 
results  they  fear  most:  a  reaction  that 
would  undo  those  gains,  and  that  would 
begin  the  unraveling  of  advances  in  other 
areas  that  also  are  based  on  newly  ex- 
panded interpretations  of  basic  Consti- 
tutional rights. 

Also,  it  has  not  escaped  their  notice 
that  those  who  insist  on  system-wide 
racial  balance  insist  on  a  condition  in 
which,  in  most  commimlties,  every  school 
would  be  run  by  whites  and  dominated 
by  whites,  with  blacks  in  a  permanent 
minority- and  without  escape  from  that 
minority  status.  The  result  would  be  to 
deny  blacks  the  right  to  have  schools  in 
which  they  are  the  majority. 

In  short,  this  is  not  the  simple  black- 
white  issue  that  some  slmplistically  pre- 
sent it  as  being.  There  are  deep  divisions 
of  opinion  among  people  of  all  races— 
with  recent  surveys  showing  strong  op- 
position to  busing  among  black  parents 
as  well  as  among  white  parents— not  be- 
cause they  are  against  desegregation  but 
because  they  are  for  better  education. 

In  the  process  of  school  desegregation, 
we  all  have  been  learning;  perceptions 
have  been  changing.  Those  who  once  said 
"no"  to  racial  integration  have  accepted 
the  concept,  and  believe  in  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  Those  who  once  thought 
massive  busing  was  the  answer  have  also 
been  changing  their  minds  in  the  light  of 
experience. 

As  we  cut  through  the  clouds  of  emo- 
tionalism that  siu-round  the  busing  ques- 
tion, we  can  begin  to  identify  the  legiti- 
mate issues. 

Concern  for  the  quality  of  education 
a  child  gets  is  legitimate. 
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Concern  that  there  be  no  retreat  from 
the  principle  of  ending  racial  discrimi- 
nation is  legitimate. 

Concern  for  the  distance  a  child  has  to 
travel  to  get  to  school  is  legitimate. 

Concern  over  requiring  that  a  child  at- 
tend a  more  distant  school  when  one  is 
available  near  his  home  is  legitimate. 

Concern  for  the  obligation  of  govern- 
ment to  assure,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that 
all  the  children  of  a  given  district  have 
equal  educational  opportunity  is  legiti- 
mate. 

Concern  for  the  way  educational  re- 
sources are  allocated  among  the  schools 
of  a  district  is  legitimate. 

Concern  for  the  degree  of  control  par- 
ents and  local  school  boards  should  have 
over  their  schools  is  legitimate. 

In  the  long,  difficult  effort  to  give  life 
to  what  is  in  the  law,  to  desegregate  the 
Nation's  schools  and  enforce  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  opportimlty.  many  experi- 
ments have  been  tried.  Some  have 
worked,  and  some  have  not.  We  now  have 
the  benefit  of  a  fuller  fimd  of  experience 
than  we  had  18  years  ago,  or  even  2  years 
ago.  It  has  also  become  apparent  that 
commimity  resistance — black  as  well  as 
white — to  plans  that  massively  disrupt 
education  and  separate  parents  from 
their  children's  schools,  makes  those 
plans  unacceptable  to  commimlties  on 
which  they  are  imposed. 

Against  this  background,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  reforms  I  propose  are : 
— To  give  practical  meaning  to  the 
concept  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 
— To  apply  the  experience  gained  in 
the  process  of  desegregation,   and 
al.so  in  efiforts  to  give  special  help  to 
the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
— To  ensure  the  continuing  vitality  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education. 
— To  downgrade  busing  as  a  tool  for 
achieving  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 
— To  sustain  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities vested  by  the  States  in  local 
school  boards. 

THE     EQUAL     EDUCATIONAL     OPPORTUNTrlES     ACT 

In  the  historic  effort  since  1954  to  end 
the  system  of  State -enforced  segregation 
in  the  public  schools,  all  three  branches 
of  Crovemment  have  had  important 
functions  and  responsibilities.  Their  roles 
however,  have  been  unequal. 

If  some  of  the  Federal  courts  have 
lately  tended  toward  extreme  remedies 
In  school  desegregation  cases — and  some 
have — this  has  been  in  considerable  part 
because  the  woric  has  largely  gone  for- 
ward in  the  courts,  case-by-case,  and  be- 
cause the  coiuls  have  carried  a  heavy 
share  of  the  burden  while  having  to  op- 
erate within  a  limited  framework  of  ref- 
erence and  remedies.  The  efforts  have 
therefore  frequently  been  disconnected, 
and  the  result  has  been  not  only  great 
progress  but  also  the  creation  of  prob- 
lems severe  enough  to  threaten  the  im- 
mense achievement  of  these  18  difficult 
years. 

If  we  are  to  consolidate  our  gains  and 
move  ahead  on  our  problems — both  the 
old  and  the  new — we  must  imdertake 
now  to  bring  the  leaven  of  experience  to 
the  logic  of  the  law. 


Drawing  on  the  lessons  of  experience, 
we  must  provide  the  courts  with  a  new 
framework  of  reference  and  remedies. 

The  angry  debate  over  busing  has  at 
one  and  the  same  time  both  illuminated 
and  obscured  a  niunber  of  broad  areas 
in  which  realism  and  shared  concern  in 
fact  unite  most  American  parents,  what- 
ever their  race.  Knowledge  of  such 
shared  concerns  is  the  most  precious 
product  of  experience:  it  also  is  the 
soimdest  foundation  of  law.  The  time  is 
at  hand  for  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  Government  to  act 
on  this  knowledge,  and  by  so  doing  to 
lift  the  sense  of  crisis  that  threatens  the 
education  of  our  children  and  the  peace 
of  our  people. 

The  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  that  I  propose  today  draws  on  that 
experience,  and  is  designed  to  give  the 
courts  a  new  and  broader  base  on  which 
to  decide  future  cases,  and  to  place  the 
emphasis  where  it  belongs:  on  better 
education  for  all  of  our  children. 

EQUAL  oppoRTUNrry;  the  criteria 

The  act  I  propose  imdertakes,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  both  to  prohibit  and 
to  define  the  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity.  In  essence,  it  provides  that: 

— No  State  shall  deny  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  any  person  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  national 
origin. 

— Students  shall  not  be  deliberately 
segregated  either  among  or  within 
the  public  schools. 

— Where  deliberate  segregation  was 
formerly  practiced,  educational 
agencies  have  an  affirmative  duty  to 
remove  the  vestiges  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem. 

— A  student  may  not  be  assigned  to 
a  school  other  than  the  one  nearest 
his  home  if  doing  so  would  result 
in  a  greater  degree  of  racial  segre- 
gation. 

— Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
the  act,  the  assignment  of  students 
to  their  neighborhood  schools  would 
not  be  considered  a  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  imless  the 
schools  were  located  or  the  assign- 
ment made  for  the  purpose  of  racial 
segregation. 

— Racial  balance  is  not  required. 

— There  can  be  no  discrimination  in 
the  employment  and  assignment  of 
faculty  and  staff. 

— School  authorities  may  not  author- 
ize student  transfers  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  segre- 
gation. 

— School  authorities  must  take  appro- 
priate action  to  overcome  whatever 
language  barriers  might  exist,  in  or- 
der to  enable  aJl  students  to  partici- 
pate equally  in  educational  pro- 
grams. This  would  establish,  in  ef- 
fect, an  educational  bill  of  rights  for 
Mexican- Americans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Indians  and  others  who  start  under 
language  handicaps,  and  ensure  at 
last  that  they  too  would  have  equal 
opportunity. 

— Through  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance and  incentives,  school  districts 
would  be  strongly  encoiu-aged  not 
only  to  avoid  shortchanging  the 
schooils    that    serve    their    neediest 


cliildren.  but  beyond  this  to  estab- 
lish and   maintain  special  leai-nmg 
programs  in  those  schools  that  would 
help  children  who  were  behind   to 
catch   up.   These   incentives   would 
also  encourage  school  authorities  to 
pronde  for  voluntary   transfers   of 
students   that   would   reduce   racial 
concentrations. 
Thus,  the  act  would  set  standards  for 
all  school  diiitricts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  the  basic  requirements  for  car- 
rying out,  in  the  field  of  public  education, 
the  Constitutional  guarantee  that  each 
person  shall  have  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  It  would  establish  broad-based  and 
specific  criteria  to  ensure  against  racial 
discrimination  in  school  assignments,  to 
establish  the  equal  educational  rights  of 
Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Ricans  and 
others  starting  with  language  handicaps, 
to  protect  the  principle  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school.  It  would  also  provide  money 
and  incentives  to  help  ensure  for  schools 
in  poor  neighborhoods  the  fair  treatment 
they  have  too  often  been  denied  in  the 
past,  and  to  provide  the  special  learning 
and    extra    attention    that    children    in 
those  neighborhoods  so  often  need. 
denial  of  equal  opportunitt;   the 
remedies 
In  the  past,  the  courts  have  largely 
been  left  to  their  own  devices  in  deter- 
mining appropriate  remedies  in  school 
desegregation   cases.   The   results    have 
been   sometimes   soimd.   sometimes    bi- 
zarre— but  certainly  uneven.  The   time 
has  come  for  the  Congress,  on  the  basis 
of    experience,     to    provide     guidance. 
Where  a  violation  exists,  the  act  I  pro- 
pose would  provide  that 
— The  remedies  imposed  mu^t  be  lim- 
ited to  those  needed  to  correct  the 
particular  violations  that  have  been 
found. 
— School  district  lines  must  not  be  ig- 
nored   or   altered    imless    they    are 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  drawn 
for  purposes  of  segregation. 
— Additional  busing  must  not  be  re- 
quired unless  no  other  remedy  can 
be  found  to  correct  the  particular 
violation  that  exLsts. 
— A  priority  of  remedie.^  would  be  es- 
tablished, with  the  court  required  to 
use  the  first  remedy  on  the  li.'-t.  or 
the  first  combination  of  remedies, 
that  would  correct  the  unlawful  con- 
dition. The  list  of  authorized  reme- 
dies— in  order— is: 

(1)  Assigning  students  to  the 
schools  closest  to  their  homes  that 
provide  the  appropriate  level  and 
type  of  education,  taking  into  ac- 
count school  capacities  and  natural 
physical  barriers: 

(2)  Assigning  students  to  the 
schools  closest  to  their  homes  that 
provide  the  appropriate  level  and 
type  of  education,  considering  only 
school  capacities: 

(3  I  Permitting  students  to  transfer 
from  a  school  in  which  their  race 
Is  a  majority  to  one  In  which  it  is 
a  minority: 

(4)  Creation  or  re\1slon  of  at- 
tendance zones  or  grade  structures 
without  necessitating  increased  stu- 
dent transportation ; 
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'5>  Construction  of  new  schools  or 
the  closing  of  inferior  schools : 

'6)  The  use  of  magnet  schools  or 
educational  parks  to  promote  in- 
tegration ; 

<7)  Any  other  plan  which  is  edu- 
cationally sound  and  administra- 
tively feasible.  However,  such  a  plan 
could  not  require  increased  busing 
of  students  in  the  sixth  grade  or  be- 
low. If  a  plan  involved  additional 
busing  of  older  children,  then:  <ai 
It  could  not  be  ordered  unless  there 
was  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  no  other  method  would  work; 
(b)  in  no  case  could  it  be  ordered  on 
other  than  a  temporary  basis;  <ci  it 
could  not  pose  a  risk  to  health,  or 
significantly  impinge  on  the  edu- 
cational process ;  '  d  >  the  school  dis- 
trict could  be  granted  a  stav  until 
the  order  had  been  passed  on  bv  the 
court  of  appeals. 

—Beginning  with  the  effective  date 
of   the   act,    time   limits   would   be 
placed  on  desegregation  orders.  They 
would  be  limited  to  10  years'  dura- 
tion—or 5  years  if  they  called  for 
student       transportation— provided 
that  during  that  period  the  .school 
authorities  had  been  in  good-faith 
compliance.  New  orders  could  then 
be  entered  only  If  there  had  been 
new  violations. 
ithese  rules  would  thus  clearlv  define 
the  Federal  courts  could  and  could 
require;    however,   the   States   and 
would  remain  free  to  carrv  out 
ol^ntarv  school  integration  plans" that 
go  substantially  bevond  the  Fed- 
requirements, 

is    an    important    distinction, 
busing  would  provide  educational 
■^ntages   for   the  community's   chil- 
and  where  the  community  wants  to 
l^rtake  it.  the  communitv  should— 
will— have  that  choice,  'What  is  ob- 
onable  is  an  arbitrarv  Federal  re- 
quir  3ment>— whether    administrative    or 
pial— that     the     community     must 
massive  additional  busing  as 
matter  of  Federal  law.  The  essence  of 
society  is  to  restrict  the  range  of 
must  be  done,  and  broaden  the 
ranj  e  of  what  may  be  done. 

eqitKl  opporttjnity  :  broadening  the  scope 
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If  we  were  simply  to  place  curbs  on 
and  do  nothing  more,  then  we 
not    have    kept   faith    with    the 
.  the  needs — or  the  rights — of  the 
Jst  of  our  children, 
en    adding   the    many    protections 
mto  the  rights  and  remedies  sec- 
of  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
es  Act.  we  would  not  by  this  alone 
'  de  what  their  special  needs  require. 
Biasing  helps  some  poor  children:    it 
a  hardship  for  others:  but  there 
many  more,  and  in  many  areas  the 
majority— in    the   heart   of   New 
and  in  South   Chicago,   for  ex- 
' — whom  it  could  never  reach. 
w-e  were  to  treat  busing  as  some 
Df  magic  panacea,  and  to  concen- 
our  eflforts  and  resources  on  that 
I ;  principal  means  of  achieving  qual- 
epucation  for  blacks  and  other  ml- 
then  in  these  areas  of  dense 
concentration  a  whole  genera- 
tion ( ould  be  lost. 


If  we  hold  massive  busing  to  be.  in 
any  event,  an  unacceptable  remedy  for 
the  inequalities  of  educational  opportu- 
nity that  exist,  then  we  must  do  more 
to  improve  the  schools  where  poor  fami- 
lies live. 

Rather  than  require  the  spending  of 
scarce  resources  on  ever-longer  bus  rides 
for  those  who  happen  to  live  where  bus- 
ing is  possible,  we  should  encourage  the 
putting  of  those  resources  directly  Into 
education— serving  all  the  disadvantaged 
children,  not  merely  those  on  the  bus 
routes. 

In  order  to  reach  the  great  majority 
of  the  children  who  most  need  extra 
help.  I  propose  a  new  approach  to  financ- 
ing the  extra  efforts  required:  one  that 
puts  the  money  where  the  needs  are. 
drawing  on  the  funds  I  have  requested 
for  this  and  the  next  fiscal  year  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarv 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  under  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  now  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

As  part  of  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities Act.  I  propose  to  broaden  the 
uses  of  the  funds  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  and  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  additional  authority  to  en- 
courage effective  special  learning  pro- 
grams in  those  schools  where  the  needs 
are  greatest. 
Detailed   program   criteria   would   be 

spelled  out  In  administrative  guidelines 

but  the  intent  of  this  program  Is  to  use 
a  major  portion  of  the  $15  billion  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  money  as.  in  effect, 
incentive   grants   to   encourage   eligible 
districts  to  design  educational  programs 
that  would  do  three  things: 
— A5.=;ure  '  as  a  condition  of  getting  the 
grant)    that   the  district's  expendi- 
tures on  it.s  poorest  .■schools  were  at 
least  comparable  to  those  on  its  other 
schools. 
—Provide,  above  this,  a  compensatory 
education    grant    of    approximately 
$300  per  low-income  pupil  for  .■schools 
in  which  substantial  numbers  of  the 
student.>  are  from  poor  families,  if 
the  concentration  of  poor  students 
exceeds  specified  limits. 
— Require     that     this     compensatory 
grant  be  spent  entirely  on  basic  in- 
structional   procrams    for   language 
skills  and  mathematics,  and  on^baslc 
supportive  serMces  such  as  health 
and  nutrition. 
—Provide  a  "bonus"  to  the  receiving 
school   tor  each   pupil   transferring 
from  a  poor  school  to  a  non-poor 
school    where    his    race    is    in    the 
minority,  without  reducing  the  grant 
to  the  transferring  school. 
Priority  would  be  given  to  those  dis- 
tricts that  are  desegregating  either  vol- 
untarily or  under  court  order,   and   to 
those  that  are  addressing   problems  of 
both  racial  and  economic  impaction. 

Under  this  plan,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  $1.5  billion  available  under 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for  this 
and  the  next  fiscal  year  would  go  toward 
the  other  kinds  of  aid  originallv  envis- 
aged under  it. 

This  partial  shift  of  funds  is  now  pos- 
sible for  two  reasons :  First,  in  the  nearly 
2  years  since  I  first  proposed  tiie  Emer- 


gency School  Aid  Act,  much  of  what  it 
was  designed  to  help  with  has  already 
been  done.  Second,  to  the  extent  that  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  would  relieve 
desegregating  districts  of  some  of  the 
more  expensive  requirements  that  might 
otherwise  be  laid  upon  them,  a  part  of 
the  money  originally  intended  to  help 
meet  those  expenses  can  logically  be  di- 
verted   to   these   other,   closely   related 
needs.  I  would  stress  once  again,  in  this 
connection,  the  importance  I  attach  to 
final  passage  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act:    those  districts  that  are  now 
desegregating  still  need  its  help,  and  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  for  these 
new  purposes  are  an  essential  element  of 
a  balanced  equal  opportunity  package. 
I  also  propose  that  instead  of  being 
terminated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1973  as 
presently    scheduled,     the    Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  continue  to  be  authorized 
at  a  $1  billion  annual  level — of  which  I 
would  expect  the  greatest  part  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  I  have  outlined  here  At 
the  current  level  of  funding  of  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  this  would  provide  a 
total  approaching  $2,5  billion  annually 
for  compensatory  education  purposes. 

For  some  years  now,  there  has  been  a 
running  debat«  about  the  effectiveness  of 
added  spending  for  programs  of  compen- 
satory or  remedial  education.  Some  have 
maintained  there  is  virtually  no  correla- 
tion between  dollar  input  and  learning 
output;  others  have  maintained  there  is  a 
direct  correlation;  experience  has  been 
mixed. 

What  does  now  seem  clear  is  that  while 
many  Title  I  experiments  have  failed, 
many  others  have  succeeded  substantial- 
ly and  even  dramatically;  and  what  also 
is  clear  is  that  without  the  extra  efforts 
such  extra  funding  would  make  possible, 
there  is  little  chance  of  breaking  the 
cycle  of  deprivation. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  Title  I  has 
fallen  short  of  expectations,  and  that  in 
some  respects  it  has  failed.  la  many 
cases,  pupils  in  the  programs  funded  by 
it  have  shown  no  improvement  whatever, 
and  funds  have  frequently  been  misused 
or  squandered  foolishly.  Federal  audits 
of  State  Title  I  efforts  have  found  in- 
stances where  naivete,  inexperience,  con- 
fusion, despair,  and  even  clear  violations 
of  the  law  have  thwarted  the  act's  ef- 
fectiveness. In  some  instances,  Title  I 
funds  have  been  Illegally  spent  on  un- 
authorized  materials  and  facilities,  or 
used  to  fund  local  services  other  than 
those  intended  by  the  act,  such  as  paying 
salaries  not  directly  related  to  the  act's 
purposes. 

The  most  prevalent  failing  has  been 
the  spending  of  Title  I  funds  as  general 
revenue.  Out  of  40  States  audited  be- 
tween 1966  and  1970.  14  were  found  to 
have  spent  Title  1  funds  as  general 
revenue. 

Too  often,  one  result  has  been  thatln- 
stead  of  actually  being  concentrated  in 
the  areas  of  critical  need.  Title  I  monevs 
have  been  diffused  throughout  the  sys- 
tem; and  they  have  not  reached  the 
targeted  schools— and  targeted  chil- 
dren—in suflRcient  amoimts  to  have  a 
real  impact. 
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On  the  positive  side,  Title  I  has  effected 
some  important  changes  of  benefit  to 
disadvantaged  children. 

First,  Title  I  has  encouraged  some 
States  to  expand  considerably  the  con- 
tributions from  State  and  local  funds  for 
compensatory  education.  In  the  1965-66 
school  year,  the  States  spent  only  $2.7 
million  of  their  own  revenues,  but  by  the 
1968-69  school  year — largely  due  to  ma- 
jor efforts  by  California  and  New  York — 
they  were  contributing  $198  million. 

Second,  Title  I  has  better  focused  at- 
tention on  pupils  who  previously  were  too 
often  ignored.  About  8  million  children 
are  in  schools  receiving  some  compensa- 
tory fund"'.  In  46  States  programs  have 
been  established  to  aid  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  children  of  migratory  work- 
ers. As  an  added  dividend,  many  States 
have  begun  to  focus  educational  attention 
on  the  early  childhood  years  which  are  so 
important  to  the  learning  process. 

Finally,  local  schools  have  been  en- 
couraged by  Title  I  to  experiment  and 
innovate.  Given  our  highly  decentralized 
national  educational  system  and  the  rel- 
atively minor  role  one  Federal  program 
usually  plays,  there  have  been  encour- 
aging examples  of  programs  fostered  by 
Title  I  which  have  worked. 

In  designing  compensatory  programs, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  will 
work.  The  circumstances  of  one  locality 
may  differ  dramatically  from  those  of 
other  localities.  What  helps  one  group  of 
children  may  not  be  of  particular  benefit 
to  others.  In  these  experimental  years 
local  educational  agencies  and  the 
schools  have  had  to  start  from  scratch, 
and  to  learn  for  themselves  how  to  edu- 
cate those  who  in  the  past  had  too  often 
simply  been  left  to  fall  further  behind. 
In  the  process,  some  schools  did  well 
and  others  did  not.  Some  districts  bene- 
fited by  active  leadership  and  commimity 
involvement,  while  others  were  slow  to 
innovate  and  to  break  new  ground. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  design  of  successful 
compensatory  programs,  the  experience 
so  far  does  point  in  one  crucial  direction : 
to  the  importance  of  providing  sufScient- 
ly  concentrated  fimding  to  establish  the 
educational  equivalent  of  a  "critical 
mass,"  or  threshold  level.  'Where  funds 
have  been  spread  too  thinly,  they  have 
been  wasted  or  dissipated  with  little  to 
show  for  their  expenditure.  Where  they 
have  been  concentrated,  the  results  have 
been  frequently  encouraging  and  some- 
times dramatic. 

In  a  sample  of  some  10,000  disadvan- 
taged pupils  in  California,  82  percent  of 
those  in  projects  spending  less  than  $150 
extra  per  pupil  showed  little  or  no 
achievement  gain.  Of  those  students  in 
projects  spending  over  $250  extra  per 
pupil,  94  percent  gained  more  than  1  year 
per  year  of  exposure;  58  percent  gained 
between  1.4  and  1.9  years  per  year  of 
exposure.  Throughout  the  country  States 
as  widely  separated  as  Cormecticut  and 
Florida  have  recognized  a  correlation  be- 
tween a  "critical  mass'  expenditure  and 
marked  effectiveness. 

Of  late,  several  important  studies  have 
supported  the  idea  of  a  "critical  mass" 
compensatory  expenditure  to  afford  dis- 
advantaged pupils  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. The  New  York  State  Commis- 


sion on  the  Quality,  Cost,  and  Financing 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
the  National  Educational  Finance  Proj- 
ect, and  the  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance  have  all  cited  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  substantial  additional 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  disadvantaged 
pupils. 

The  program  which  I  propose  aims  to 
assiu"e  schools  with  substantial  concen- 
trations of  poor  children  of  receiving  an 
average  $300  compensatory  education 
grant  for  each  child. 

In  order  to  encourage  voluntary  trans- 
fers, under  circumstances  where  they 
would  reduce  both  racial  isolation  and 
low-income  concentration,  any  school 
accepting  such  transfers  would  receive 
the  extra  $300  allotted  for  the  transfer- 
ring student  plus  a  bonus  payment  de- 
pending on  the  proportion  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  that  school. 

One  key  to  the  success  of  this  new  ap- 
proach would  be  the  "critical  mass" 
achieved  by  both  increasing  and  concen- 
trating the  ftmds  made  available;  an- 
other w^ould  be  vigorous  administrative 
follow-through  to  ensure  that  the  funds 
are  used  in  the  intended  schools  and  for 
the  intended  purposes. 

THE  STUDENT  TRANSPORTATION  MORATORlnM  ACT 

In  times  of  rapid  and  even  headlong 
change,  there  occasionally  is  an  lu-gent 
need  for  reflection  and  reassessment. 
This  is  especially  true  when  powerful, 
historic  forces  are  moving  the  Nation  to- 
ward a  conflict  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples— a  conflict  that  can  be  avoided  if 
each  of  us  does  his  share,  and  if  all 
branches  of  Government  will  join  in 
helping  to  redefine  the  questions  be- 
fore us. 

Like  any  comprehensive  legislative 
recommendation,  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  that  I  have  proposed 
today  is  offered  as  a  framework  for  Con- 
gressional debate  and  action. 

The  Congress  has  both  the  constitu- 
tional authority  and  a  special  capability 
to  debate  and  define  new  methods  for 
implementing  Constitutional  principles. 
And  the  educational,  financial,  and  social 
complexities  of  this  issue  are  not.  and 
are  not  properly,  susceptible  of  solu- 
tion by  individual  courts  alone  or  even  by 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  alone. 

This  is  a  moment  of  considerable  con- 
flict and  uncertainty;  but  it  is  also  a  mo- 
ment of  great  opportmiity. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  the  courts  to 
plunge  ahead  at  full  speed. 

If  we  are  to  set  a  course  that  enables 
us  to  act  together,  and  not  simply  to 
do  more  but  to  do  better,  then  we  must 
do  all  in  our  power  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere that  permits  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  assessment  of  the  issues, 
choices  and  consequences. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
act  to  impose  a  temporary  freeze  on  new 
busing  orders  by  the  Federal  courts — to 
establish  a  waiting  period  while  the  Con- 
gress considers  alternative  means  of  en- 
forcing 14th  Amendment  rights.  I  pro- 
pose that  this  freeze  be  effective  immedi- 
ately on  enactment,  and  that  it  remain 
in  effect  tmtil  July  1,  1973,  or  until  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriate  legislation, 
whichever  is  sooner. 

This  freeze  would  not  put  a  stop  to 


desegregation  cases:  it  would  only  bar 
new  orders  during  its  effective  period,  to 
the  extent  that  they  ordered  new  busing. 

Tills,  I  recognize,  is  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure. But  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Congress  has  the  Constitutional  power  to 
enact  such  a  stay,  and  I  believe  the  un- 
usual nature  of  the  conflicts  and  pres- 
sures that  confront  both  the  courts  and 
the  country  at  this  particular  time  re- 
quires it. 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear,  from 
the  debates  in  the  Congress  and  from 
the  upwelling  of  sentiment  throughout 
the  country,  that  some  action  will  be 
taken  to  limit  the  scope  of  busing  o:ders. 
It  is  in  the  interes^t  of  everyone — black 
and  white,  children  and  parent.s.  school 
administrators  and  local  officials  the 
courts,  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  not  least  in  the  interest  of 
consistency  in  Federal  policy,  that  while 
this  matter  is  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  we  not  speed  further  along 
a  course  that  is  likely  to  be  changed. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  would 
provide  the  courts  with  a  new  set  of 
standai  ds  and  criteria  that  would  enable 
them  to  enforce  the  basic  Constitutional 
guarantees  in  different  ways. 

A  stay  would  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  Congress  to  act  on  the  long-range 
legislation  without  full  and  adequate 
consideration.  By  providing  immediate 
relief  from  a  course  that  incrcusing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  finding  intoler- 
able, it  would  allow  the  debate  on  per- 
manent solutions  to  proceed  with  less 
emotion  and  more  reason. 

For  these  reasons — and  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  additional  ciiildren  faced 
with  busing  now — I  urge  tliat  the  Con- 
gress quickly  give  it.?  approval  to  the 
Student  Tran.sportation  Moratorium  Act. 

No  message  to  the  Congress  on  school 
desegregation  would  be  complete  unless 
it  addressed  tlic  question  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment 

There  are  now  a  number  of  propo.'-.ils 
before  the  Congress,  with  strong  .^u;ji..ort. 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  ways  de- 
signed to  abolish  busing  or  to  bar  the 
courts  from  ordering  it. 

These  proposals  .should  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  particularly  thoughtful  and 
careful  consideration  by  the  Congress 
that  any  proposal  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution merits. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  however, 
that  a  Constitutional  amendment — even 
if  it  could  secure  the  nece.s,sary  two- 
thirds  support  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congres.s — has  a  serious  flaw:  it  would 
have  no  impact  this  year;  it  would  not 
come  into  effect  until  after  the  long 
process  of  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  State  legislatures.  What  is  needed 
is  action  now:  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment fails  to  meet  this  immediate  need. 

Legislation  meets  the  problem  now. 
Therefore,  I  recommened  that  as  its  first 
priority  the  Congress  go  forward  im- 
mediately on  the  legislative  route.  Legis- 
lation can  also  treat  the  question  with 
far  greater  precision  and  detail  than 
could  the  necessarily  generalized  lan- 
guage of  a  Constitutional  amendment, 
while  making  po.ssible  a  balanced,  com- 
prehensive approach  to  equal  education- 
al opportunity. 
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These  measures  I  have  proposed  would 
firm  and  effective  curbs  on  bus- 
? — and  they  would  do  so  in  a  Con- 
siitutional  way,  aiding  rather  than  chal- 
iging  the  courts,  respecting  the  man- 
of  the  14th  Amendment,  and  ex- 
ercising the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
ess  to  enforce  that  Amendment. 
Beyond  making  these  proposals,  I  am 
rectin?  the  Executive  departments  to 
llow  policies  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  based — which 
11  include  intervention  by  the  Justice 
•partment  in  selected  cases  before  the 
arts,  both  to  implement  the  stay  and 
resolve  some  of  those  questions  on 
which  the  lower  courts  have  gone  beyond 
( Supreme  Court. 

The  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
:t  I  have  proposed  reflects  a  serious  and 
de-ranging  process  of  consultation— 
:  awing   upon   the   knowledge   and   ex- 
pe  rience    of    legislators.    Constitutional 
sc^iolars.  educators  and  government  ad- 
and  of  men  and   women 
;  all  races  and  regions  of  the  country 
shared  with  us  the  views  and  feel- 
J5  of  their  communities. 
Its   design   is   in   large   measure   tiie 
product  of  that  collaboration.  When  en- 
acted it  would,  for  the  first  time,  fur- 
«h  a  framework  for  collaborative  ac- 
by  the  various  branches  of  Federal 
local  government,  enabling  courts 
d  communities  to  shape  effective  edu- 
tional  solutions  which  are  responsive 
only  to  Constitut'onal  standards  but 
to  the  physical  and  human  realitv 
diverse  educational  situations. 
[t  will  create  m.ore  local  choice  and 
ire  options  to  choose  from;  and  it  will 
irshal   and    target    Federal   resources 
effectively  in  support  of  each  par- 
tidular  community's  effort. 

Wost  importantly,  however,  these  pro- 
posals undertake  to  address  the  problem 
really  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  issue 
this  time:    the  inherent  inability  of 
!  courts,  acting  alone  to  deal  effectively 
1  acceptably  with  the  new  magnitude 
educational  and  social  problems  gen- 
ited  by  the  desegregation  process. 
f  these  proposals  are  adopted,  thase 
who  want  an  arbitrary  racial  bal- 
to  be  imposed  on  the  schools  by 
■  flat  will  not  get  their  way. 
'  rhose  few  who  want  a  return  to  segre- 

1  schools  will  not  get  their  way. 
'  rhose  few  who  want  a  rolling  back  of 
!   basic   protections   black   and   other 
miliority  Americans  have  won  in  recent 
will  not  get  their  way. 
This   Administration   means   what   it 
about  dismantling  racial  barriers, 
opening  up  jobs  and  housing  and 
scliools  and  opportunity  to  all  Americans, 
t   is   not    merely    rhetoric,    but    our 
that  demonstrates  our  determi- 
;ion. 

'  Ve  have  achieved  more  school  deseg- 
jgation  in  the  last  3  years  than  was 
achieved  in  the  previous  15. 
■"  ^e  have  taken  the  lead  in  opening  up 
U  h-paying  jobs  to  minority  workers. 
We  have  taken  unprecedented  meas- 
to  spur  business  ownership  by  mem- 
of  minorities. 
We  have  brought  more  members  of 
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minorities  into  the  middle  and  upper 
levels  of  the  Federal  service  than  ever 
before. 

We  have  provided  more  support  to 
black  colleges  tlrnn  ever  before. 

We  have  put  more  money  and  muscle 
into  enforcement  of  the  equal  opportu- 
nity laws  than  ever  before. 

These  efforts  will  all  go  forward— with 
vigor  and  with  conviction.  Making  up 
for  the  years  of  past  discrimination  is 
not  simply  something  tliat  white  Ameri- 
cans owe  to  black  Amencans — it  is  some- 
thing the  fntire  Nation  owes  to  itself. 

I  submit  these  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress mindful  of  the  profound  impor- 
tance and  special  complexity  of  the  issues 
they  address.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  weigh  and  respect 
the  conflicting  interest"^;  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance which  is  thoughtful  and  just;  and 
to  search  for  answers  that  will  best  serve 
all  of  the  Nation's  children.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  consider  them  in  the  same 
spirit. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans,  of 
all  races,  want  their  Government — the 
Congress,  the  Judiciary  and  the  Execu- 
tive— to  follow  the  course  of  delibera- 
tion, not  confrontation.  To  do  this  we 
must  act  calmly  and  creatively,  and  we 
must  act  together. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans,  of 
aU  races,  want  schools  that  educate  and 
rules  that  are  fair.  That  is  what  these 
proposals  attempt  to  provide. 

Richard  Nlxon. 

The  White  House,  March  17.  1972. 


BUSING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

>  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permiss.on  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  President's  speech  on 
busing  showed  a  willingness  to  begin 
work  on  the  problem  of  forced  busing,  I 
am  disappointed  in  his  failure  to  tackle 
the  problem  where  it  is  the  greatest — 
in  the  South. 

He  was  right  in  saying  that  Congress 
ought  to  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

He  was  right  in  saying  we  need  action 
now  and  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  take  a  long  time  to  accom- 
plish. 

He  was  right  when  he  ordered  the 
Justice  Department  to  intervene  in  se- 
lected cases  where  courts  have  exceeded 
their  authority  in  busing  cases.  But  that 
is  not  good  enough  if  Justice  does  not 
also  urge  a  reopening  of  old  cases. 

He  was  wTong  in  calUng  for  a  mora- 
torium on  new  busing— an  immediate 
halt  to  all  new  busing — if  he  did  not  pro- 
pose a  halt  to  the  busing  that  is  going 
on  now.  I  said  in  the  House  recently,  and 
I  say  again,  I  am  not  willing  to  let  my 
northern  colleagues  off  the  hook  quite  so 
easy,  because  if  they  are  not  faced  with 
the  problem  of  busing  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts they  may  not  be  around  to  help  us 
solve  our  busing  problem. 

There  does  appear  to  be  some  hope  in 
the  proposed   Equal   Education  Oppor- 


tunity Act,  but  that  is  a  long  way  off. 
If  passed  as  the  President  has  di-afted  it, 
we  may  be  able  to  reopen  some  of  our 
busing  cases.  Maybe  Congress  will  act 
on  this  and  maybe  not.  Maybe  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  intervene  in  some 
of  the  South 's  cases  and  maybe  not. 
There  are  many  "ifs"  involved.  But  in 
any  case,  relief  for  those  of  us  who  al- 
ready have  busing  will  not  come  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  push  forward 
with  legislation  to  permit  us  to  reopen 
our  cases,  but  we  should  not  give  up  our 
efforts  to  secure  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  looks  as  if  the 
constitutional  amendment  is  the  only 
answer. 


PEANUT    FARMERS    NEED    AD- 
DITIONAL "REAP" BENEFITS 

I  Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  agri- 
cultural experts  universally  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  the  peanut  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  basic  crops.  The 
list  of  uses  of  the  peanut  is  extensive, 
and  the  crop  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  southeast  Alabama, 
the  "Peanut  Capital  of  the  World,"  as  it 
is  in  other  States.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
peanut  fanner  is  not  a  large  operator; 
his  farm  is  of  limited  acreage  and  his 
income  from  peanuts  is  not  great.  How- 
ever, he  depends  heavily  on  peanuts  as 
a  cash  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peanut  farmers  need  to 
be  able  to  participate  to  a  greater  extent 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram— REAP.  Erosion  is  a  continuing 
problem  for  peanut  farmers  for.  after  the 
crop  is  harvested  around  mid-August, 
there  is  no  cover  to  protect  the  soil  for 
some  7  months.  Even  with  cotton  or 
com,  there  are  root  systems  and  grass  to 
protect  the  topsoil,  but  not  with  peanuts. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  effort  to 
reduce  erosion  by  encouraging  the  plant- 
ing of  a  permanent  cover  such  as  pine 
trees,  but  the  peanut  farmer's  land  is  too 
valuable  to  convert  to  forest  land.  Long- 
range  practices  qualify  others  for  a  pay- 
ment of  80  percent  of  the  cost  under  the 
REAP  program,  but  winter  cover  crops 
to  protect  the  pesmut  fanner's  land  is 
funded  at  only  30  percent.  This  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  50  percent,  I  believe, 
and  I  have  strongly  recommended  such 
a  change  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz.  I  have  also  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  urged  that  a  change  in  this  policy  be 
made.  I  intend  to  personally  testify  on 
behalf  of  such  a  change  before  the  sub- 
committee later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  short-range  conservation 
practices  such  as  winter  cover  crops  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  fight  to  protect  the 
environment  and  prevent  pollution  of  our 
streams  by  saving  the  topsoil.  I  am  con- 
cerned because  funds  for  temporary 
cover  practices  have  been  reduced.  I  hope 
we  can  reverse  this  policy. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,   D.C. 

March   17,    1972. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  the  House  on  March  16.  1972.  the 
Clerk  received  today  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2907  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the  Resources 
of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse." 
With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.    Pat   Jennings, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


MINORITY  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  92-194) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

From  its  start,  America  has  prided 
itself  on  being  a  land  of  opportunity. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  done  much  to 
press  open  new  doors  of  opportunity  for 
millions  of  Americans  to  whom  those 
doors  had  previously  been  barred,  or  only 
half  open.  In  jobs,  housing,  education, 
old  obstacles  are  being  removed.  But  for 
Blacks,  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Indians  and  other  minorities  who 
have  known  discrimination,  economic  op- 
portunity must  also  increasingly  be  made 
to  mean  a  greater  chance  to  know  the 
satisfactions,  the  rewards  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  business  ownership.  Such 
opportunities  are  not  only  important  in 
themselves;  they  also  help  make  possible 
the  economic  and  social  advances  that 
are  critical  to  the  development  of  stable 
and  thriving  communities  on  which  the 
social  and  economic  vitality  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  depend. 

Despite  a  long  history  of  frustration 
and  lost  potential,  minority  Americans 
want  business  ownership — and  they 
should.  Potential  minority  entrepreneurs 
are  eager  to  join  the  mainstream  of  the 
Nation's  commerce.  Many  need  help  in 
getting  started — and  increasing  numbers 
are  getting  that  help.  A  working  coali- 
tion of  the  Government,  the  private  sec- 
tor and  minority  communities  is  moving 
rapidly  to  provide  disadvantaged  Amer- 
icans with  opportunities  to  own  and  con- 
trol their  own  successful  businesses. 

The  principal  need  of  minority  busi- 
ness today  Is  for  a  greater  supply  of  In- 
vestment capital.  Technical  assistance, 
training,  promotion ^d  business  oppor- 
tunities are  all  fimdamentally  relateii  to 
investment  capital,  that  centripetal  force 
which  draws  together  the  people,  skills, 
equipment  and  resources  necessary  to  op- 
erate a  profitable  business. 
The  coalition  of  public  and  private  sec- 


tors and  minority  interests  supporting 
disadvantaged  business  enterprise  must 
be  strengthened  now,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  generating  the  additional  in- 
vestment capital  needed. 

Today,  therefore.  I  am  turning  to  the 

Congress  for  its  cooperation  and  help.  I 

urge  the  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the 

following : 

—first,  the  Minority  Enterpri^e  Small 

Business  Investment  Act  of  1972: 
— second,  a  budget  request  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Minority  Bu<=iness  Enterprise 
of  $63.6  million  for  fiscal  1973 : 
—third,  a  variety  of  other  small  busi- 
ness legislation  currently  pending  in 
Congress  which  will  directly  and  col- 
laterally aid  minority  enterprise. 

•      THE   PRESSING  NEED 

The  Nation's  Black,  Spanish-speaking 
and  Indian  and  other  minorities  consti- 
tute about  one-sixth  of  the  American 
population.  Yet  in  1967 — the  last  year 
for  which  final  figures  are  available — 
these  American  minorities  accounted  for 
well  below  one  percent  of  the  total  busi- 
ness income  of  the  Nation,  Gross  receipts 
of  almost  $1.5  trilhon  were  reported  in 
that  year  by  all  American  businesses.  Of 
this  amount,  minority-owned  firms  re- 
ceived only  $10.6  biUion.  or  less  than 
one  percent.  In  the  United  States  to- 
day, there  are  more  than  8  million 
businesses;  minority  Americans  present- 
ly own  only  about  4  percent  of  these  busi- 
nesses, despite  the  fact  that  they  con- 
stitute almost  17  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

These  statistics  starkly  summarize  the 
gross  disparity  of  the  minority  enter- 
prise imbalance,  but  they  do  not  ade- 
quately outline  the  broader  effects  on  our 
society  at  large.  The  human  cost,  in 
terms  of  lost  potential  and  lowered  hori- 
zons, is  immeasurable. 

RESPONDINC  TO   MINORITY   NEEDS 

Recognizing  the  need  for  Government 
incentives  and  leadership.  I  took  steps  in 
my  first  months  in  office  to  awaken  the 
Federal  establishment  and  the  private 
sector  to  the  potential  for  development 
of  minority  business.  First,  I  established 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise (OMBE)  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  plan  and  coordinate 
comprehensive  minority  business  devel- 
opment. Secondly,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA)  undertook  to  in- 
crease minority  participation  in  its  many 
business  programs.  Thirdly,  I  directed  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  re- 
sjxjnd  to  the  aspirations  and  needs  of 
minority  entrepreneurs,  particularly  by 
use  of  their  procurement  powers. 

PROGRESS    REPORT 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Congress 
that  our  efforts  to  stimulate  the  Federal 
Grovernment  and  private  sector  have 
been  highly  productive.  A  comprehensive 
statement  of  accomplishments  was  pub- 
lished in  January  of  this  year  entitled. 
"Progress  of  the  Minority  Business  En- 
terprise Program."  Let  me  summarize  the 
highlights  of  that  report  for  you  and  out- 
line our  current  status. 

Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 
Only  the  private  sector  working  yfnth  the 
Government  can  reverse  a  centur>-'s  dis- 
couragement of  minority  enterprise ;  the 


Government  cannot  do  it  alone.  The  Na- 
tion's established  corporations,  financial 
institutions,  profe.'^sional  association.s, 
foundations,  and  religious  organizations 
are  indispensable  to  meet  the  demand  of 
minority  businessmen  for  seed  capital, 
operating  funds,  suppliers,  markets,  ex- 
pert technical  and  management  assist- 
ance and  related  business  essentials. 

Tliree  years  ago.  there  were  no  prece- 
dents, no  rule  books,  no  methods,  no 
blueprints  on  how  to  focus  the  resources 
01  these  groups  on  a  common  objective. 
OMBE's  greatest  achievement  during 
these  past  three  years  has  been  to  forge 
an  alliance  of  Government,  private  sec- 
tor and  minority  business  interests.  The 
Office  has  succeeded  in  launching  a  care- 
fully contoured,  integrated  set  of  pro- 
grams that  will  work  to  engage  minority 
entrepreneurs  fully  in  cur  Nation's  eco- 
nomic life. 

Gains.  Since  the  establishment  of 
OMBE.  American  minorities  have  gained 
freater  access  to  both  Government  and 
isrivate  sector  contracts  and  concessions, 
business  loans  and  loan  giiarantees. 
technical  and  management  assistance, 
and  other  busines.s  aid.  Tins  access  has 
been  developed  without  reducing  pro- 
grams available  t^  non-mmoiity  ^mall 
businessmen.  Federal  assi.^tance.  chan- 
neled through  tliese  veincles,  has  been 
enlarged  from  less  than  $200  million  in 
1969  to  some  S700  million  currently,  and 
the  $1  billion  threshold  for  fiscal  i973— 
five  times  the  1969  level— is  within  reach. 
New  markets  have  been  opened  as  mi- 
nority suppliers  and  businessmen  have 
expanded  their  operations  and  sales  in 
unprecedented  volume. 

Funding  OMBE  and  SBA.  Our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  minority  business  secured 
substantial  congressional  approval,  and 
OMBE  was  appropnated  a  supplemental 
budget  increa.se  of  S40  million  for  the 
last  six  months  of  fiscal  1972,  as  I  re- 
quested. I  am  hopeful  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  our  present  request  for 
a  fiscal  1973  OMBE  budget  of  $63.6  mil- 
lion to  provide  urgently  needed  technical 
and  management  as.'^istance  to  minority 
business.  Together,  the.se  budgets  \^;il 
total  more  than  $100  million.  This  figure 
offers  a  dramatic  index  ol  the  commit- 
ment of  this  Admimstration  to  the  i)ur- 
poses  of  an  Office  which  was  originally 
funded  for  fiscal  year  1972  with  less  than 
four  million  dollars. 

OMBE  is  a  coordinating  aeency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  as  such  does 
not  itself  engage  directly  m  business  fi- 
nancing. Direct  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
surety  bonding,  lines  of  credit,  and  con- 
tract set-asides  are  supplied  by  the  Small 
Business  Admimstration  <SBAi  to  .'-mall 
businessmen,  including  minority  busi- 
nessmen. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  NEED:    MESBIC  LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  Minority  E?nterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1972  would  give 
major  imjietus  to  the  minonty  enterprise 
program,  and  v.ould  create  a  more  pro- 
ductive mechani.'^m  to  achieve  it.s  ob- 
jectives. 

Background.  When  the  Congress  passed 
the  Small  Busine.ss  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  it  recognized  that  small  basmess 
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generally  lacks  seed  money  and  working 
tal.  To  give  incentives  for  small  busi- 
investment,  the  act  empowered  SBA 
license  "Small  Business  Investment 
(SBICsi.   Such  companies 
private  investment  institutions  capi- 
talized at  a  minimum  of  $150,000  from 
ate  sources.  SBICs  are  eligible  to  bor- 
from  SBA  at  an  incentive  ratio  of  $2 
frcfcii  SBA  for  every  SI  of  its  private  capi- 
Thus,  a  $150,000  SBIC  can  borrow 
,000  from  SBA  for  investment  m  its 
account.  Also,  after  it  raises  $1  mil- 
in  private  capital,  a  SBIC  is  eligible 
Dorrow  $3  from  SBA  for  every  SI  of 
ate  capital. 

;ause  of  these  incentives,  substan- 

amounts  of  private  capital  have  been 

ted     in     small     business     through 

More  than  40,000  small  business 

financings    have    been    completed    by 

from    the   program's    inception. 

totaling  $1.9  billion  in  risk  capital.  But 

a  small  fraction  of  that  amount  has 

goi\e  into  minority  businesses,  becau.se 

Illy  risks  and  costs  are  even  higher 

minority  small  businesses  than  for 

.11  businesses  generally. 
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fill  the  need  for  minority  enterprise 
risk  capital,  the  SBA  evolved  the 
1  ority  Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
esiment  Company  i  MESBIC  > .  A  MES- 
is  a  specialized  SBIC:  1 1  it  limits  its 
vstment  to  minority  enterprises;   2' 
supported  by  financially  sturdy  in- 
stitjitional  sponsors:  3'  it  is  underwrit- 
ten in  large  part  by  its  sponsors. 

1969  OMBE  joined  with  SBA  in 
launching  a  national  network  of  MES- 
and  SBA  licensing  and  regulat- 
MESBICs  and  OMBE  promotmg 
Today,  47  MESBICs  operate 
throughout  the  Nation  with  private 
funis  totaling  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Since  MESBIC  seed  capital  has  the  po- 
tentjial  of  freeing  $15  for  investment  in 
ty  enterprises  for  everj-  one  pri- 
vately invested  dollar,  more  than  $210 
million  is  currently  available  through 
program.  All  this  is  achieved  at 
;ively  low  cost  to  the  Government. 
M  ESBICs  have  the  potential  of  becom- 
sophisticated  investment  companies, 
ledgeable  in  the  peculiar  problems 
;ninority  busmess  investment,  and 
to  bring  sound  business  principles 
practices  to  their  tasks.  Seeking  a 
return  on  investment,  MESBICs 
act  effectively  to  raise  the  success 
of  portfolio  companies. 

Limitations.  Despite  the 
pro\lBn  values  of  the  MESBIC  raecha- 
it  labors  under  burdens  which  en- 
danger further  development.  The  cost  of 
administering  minority  business  invest- 
a  and  the  risk  of  early  loss  are  both 
high.  Moreover,  the  short  term  suc- 
pattem  of  minority  businesses  has 
seen  suflBciently  encouraging  to  en- 
them  to  attract  equity  investment 
normal  competitive  markets.  But  the 
successes  of  minority  enterprises 
shown  that  they  can  compete  if 
are  given  enough  equity  assistance 
rry  them  through  this  early  period. 

THE     MI.N'ORITT    ENTERPRISE    SM.\LL    BUSINESS 
INVTESTMENT    ACT    OF    1972 

Tlje  primary  object  of  my  message  to- 
day s  to  urge  that  the  proposed  Minor- 
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ity  Enterprise  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  be  acted  on  favorably  and  with 
dispatch  by  the  House  in  its  upcoming 
small  business  hearmgs.  This  act  will  re- 
structure SBA  financing  of  MESBICs  so 
that  they  can  operate  on  a  fiscally  sound 
basis. 

Provisions  of  the  Act.  The  legislation 
proposes  a  statutory  definition  of  a 
MESBIC  and  authority  to  organize  it  as 
a  nonprofit  coiporation.  This  status 
would  facilitate  foundation  investments 
and  tax-deductible  gifts  to  MESBICs. 

Building  on  our  experience  with 
SBICs  and  MESBICs,  the  act  would  re- 
duce the  level  of  private  capital  required 
to  quaUfy  for  S3  to  SI  assistance  from 
SBA,  from  $1  million  to  $500,000;  pro- 
vide increa.;ed  equity  to  MESBI^.s  in  the 
form  of  preferred  stock  to  be  purchased 
by  SBA  in  place  of  part  of  the  debt  in- 
sti-uments  piu'chased  by  SBA  from  xMES- 
BICs  imder  current  law;  and  lower  the 
interest  rate  on  SBA  loans  to  MESBICs 
to  three  points  below  the  normal  rate  .set 
by  the  Treasury  during  the  first  five  years 
of  the  loan. 

Restructuring  Effects  of  the  Act.  The 
immediate  impact  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  materially  restructure  the 
MESBIC  program  and  stimulate  in- 
creased private  investment  and  gifts  to 
MESBICs,  resulting  in  greatly  increased 
capital  for  minority  business  enterprises, 
at  startlingly  small  Federal  cost. 

The  legislation  would :  Lower  the  high 
cost  of  starting  the  investment  program 
of  a  MESBIC;  allow  MESBICs  to  take 
advantage  of  full  SBA  financing;  enable 
MESBICs  to  invest  more  in  equity  se- 
curities and  to  reduce  intere.'it  rates  to 
portfolio  companies:  provide  .special  in- 
centives to  existing  smaller  MESBICs 
which  have  pioneered  the  program. 

In  the  act,  I  am  proposing  a  fairer 
partnership  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors — a  partnership  that  would 
yield  enabling  capital  for  minoritv  enter- 
prise. The  MESBIC  program  is  sound, 
practical  and  necessary.  It  equitably  ex- 
tends our  free  enterprise  system  by  mak- 
ing It  work  for  all  Amencans. 

CONCLUSION 

Opening  wider  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  one-sixth  of  our  people  is  a 
social  necessity,  which  responds  to  an 
imperative  claim  on  our  conscience.  It 
also  is  an  economic  necessity.  By  stimu- 
lating minority  enterprise — by  permit- 
ting more  of  our  people  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive, by  creating  new  busines.ses  and 
new  jobs,  by  raising  the  sights  and  lift- 
ing the  ambitions  of  millions  who  are 
enabled  to  see  that  others  who  started 
under  handicaps  like  theirs  are  writing 
records  of  economic  success — we  help  to 
stimulate  the  whole  economy. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
its  swift  approval  to  the  Minority  Enter- 
prise Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1972,  to  my  fiscal  year  1973  budget  re- 
quest for  $63.6  million  for  OMBE.  and  to 
our  other  small  business  proposals  cur- 
rently pending  in  the  Congress. 

Hard  work,  private  risk,  initiative,  and 
equal  chance  at  success — these  are  the 
American  way.  Helping  ensure  for  all  of 
our  people  an  opportunity  to  participate 
fully  in  the  economic  system  that  has 
made  America  the  world's  strongest  and 


richest  nation— this  too  is  the  American 
way.  And  this  lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
program  for  minority  enterprise. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  'White  House,  March  20,  1972. 


A  ROLLBACK  OF  THE  CLOCK  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

<Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  busing  will  only  serve 
to  further  polarize  and  divide  America. 
It  is  unfortunate  that.  Instead  of  calling 
for  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  land 
as  established  in  a  line  of  Federal  court 
decisions  starting  with  the  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  in  1954,  he  has 
chosen  to  thwart  the  implementation  of 
that  historic  decision  and  aline  himself 
with  those  who  would  make  political  cap- 
ital out  racial  distrust  and  discord. 

The  words  of  the  President  on  the 
highly  emotional  issue  of  busing  are  tan- 
tamount to  a  new  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion. Instead  of  offering  the  moral  lead- 
ership which  the  Nation  requires  at  this 
difficult  time,  he  is  catering  to  those  who 
would  roll  back  the  clock  on  civil  rights. 

The  proposed  antibusing  legislation 
which  would  impose  a  moratorium  on  all 
new  or  additional  busing  orders  is  of 
doubtful  constitutionality.  To  suggest 
that  Congress  legislate  a  ban  on  the 
power  of  the  Federal  courts  to  fashion 
decrees  to  carry  out  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
desegregation  decision  is  to  provoke  a 
confrontation  between  the  judicial  and 
legislative  branches.  Rather  than  create 
a  constitutional  crisis,  the  President 
should  uphold  the  Supreme  Court. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  FLUNKED  THE 
TEST 

(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
16,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
while  discussing  school  integration,  told 
the  American  people: 

The  way  we  handle  this  dlfflcult  Issue  Is 
a  supreme  test  of  the  character,  the  respon- 
slbUity  and  the  decency  of  the  American 
people. 

After  listening  to  the  entire  speech,  I 
fear  the  President  has  flunked  the  test. 


REHABILITATION   ACT  OF   1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
iH.R.  8395)  to  amend  the  "Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise 
the  authorization  of  grants  to  States  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
for  vocational  evaluation  and  work  ad- 
justment, to  authorize  grants  for  rehabil- 
itation services  to  those  with  sensory 
disabilities,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
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Act,  with  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec  2.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  Advance  funding. 

Sec.  4.  Joint  funding. 

Sec,  5.  Consolidated  rehabilitation  plan. 

Sec.  6.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILTTATION 

SERVICES 
Sec.  101.  Declaration  of  purpose. 
Sec.  102.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  103.  State  allotments. 
Sec.  104.  Grants  to  States  to  initiate  or  ex- 
pand services. 
Sec.  105.  State  plans. 
Sec.  106.  Definitions. 

TITLE  II— EVALUATION  OF  REHABILITA- 
TION POTENTIAL 
Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  purpose. 
Sec.  202.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  203.  State  allotments. 
Sec.  204.  State  plans. 
Sec.  205.  Definitions. 

TITLE      III— COMPREHENSIVE      SERVICES 

TO    THE    SEVERELY    HANDICAPPED 
Sec.  301.  Purpose. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  303.  Allotments. 
Sec.  304.  State  plans. 
Sec.  305.  PajTnents  to  States. 
Sec.  306.  Definitions. 
Sec.  307.  Special  projects. 
Sec.  308.  Nonduplication. 

TITLE  IV— SPECIAL  FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  401.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  403.  Administration. 

Sec.  404.  Promotion  of  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

Sec.  405.  Grants  for  construction  of  rehabil- 
itation facilities. 

Sec.  406.  Mortgage  insurance  for  multipur- 
pose rehabilitation  facilities. 

Sec.  407.  Annual  Interest  grants. 

Sec.  408.  Rehabilitation  facility  Improve- 
ment. 

Sec.  409.  Special  projects. 

Sec.  410.  National  Information  and  Resource 
Center  for  the  Handicapped. 

Sec.  411.  National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd 
Youths  and  Adults. 

Sec.  412.  Comprehensive  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters for  deaf  youths  and  adults 

Sec.  413.  National  Commission  on  Trans- 
portation and  Housing  for  the 
Handicapped. 

Sec,  414.  National  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord 
Injuries. 

Sec.  415.  Grants  for  services  for  end  stage 
renal  disease. 

TITLE  V— PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT 
EVALUATION 
Sec.  501.  Purpose. 
Sec.  502.  Obtaining  information  from  Federal 

agencies. 
Sec.  503.  Authorization. 
Sec.  504.  Reports. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  601.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  602.  Effect  on  existing  laws. 
Sec.  603.  Rehabilitation  services  administra- 
tion. 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  au- 
thorize a  program  to  assist  In — 

(a)  developing  and  implementing  a  com- 
prehensive and  continuing  plan  for  meeting 
the  current  and  future  needs  for  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals; 

(b)  rehabilitating  handicapped  individuals 
so  that  they  may  prepare  for  and  engage  In 
gainful  employment  to  the  extent  of  their 
capabilities; 


(c)  developing  new  and  innovative  pro- 
grams of  vocational  rehabilitation  services: 
and 

(d)  initiating  and  expanding  services  to 
groups  of  handicapped  individuals. 

ADVANCE    FUNDING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act.  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that 
Its  Initial  application  will  result  in  the  en- 
actment in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

JOINT    FUNDING 

Sec  4.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  to  an  agency  or  organization  assisted 
under  this  Act,  any  one  Federal  agency  may 
be  designed  to  act  for  all  in  administering 
the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single 
non-Federal  share  requirement  may  be  estab- 
lished according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advanced  by  each  agency,  and  any  such 
agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant  or  con- 
tract requirement  (as  defined  by  such  regu- 
lations) which  is  inconsistent  with  the  simi- 
lar requirements  of  the  administering  agency 
or  which  the  administering  agency  does  not 
impose. 

CONSOLIDATED    REHABILITATION    PLAN 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  secure  lncrea.sed 
flexibility  to  respond  to  the  varying  needs 
and  local  conditions  within  the  State,  and 
In  order  to  permit  more  effective  and  inter- 
related planning  and  operation  of  Its  re- 
habilitation program,  the  State  may  submit 
a  consolidated  rehabilitation  plan  which  in- 
cludes the  State's  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  Its  program  for  evalu- 
ation of  the  rehabilitation  potential  of 
handicapped  and  other  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals, and  its  programs  of  services  to  the  se- 
verely handicapped  under  this  Act,  and  its 
program  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities under  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Amendments  of  1970,  except  that  a  separate 
consolidated  rehabilitation  plan  may  be  sub- 
mitted  for   the   blind. 

(b)  A  consolidated  rehabilitation  plan 
must  comply  with  all  requirements  imposed 
by  the  applicable  individual  titles  of  this  Act 
and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Amendments  of 
1970. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)  and  (b^  are  satis- 
fied, he  shall  approve  the  plan,  which  shall 
serve  In  all  respects  as  the  substitute  for 
the  separate  plans  which  would  otherwise  be 
requested  with  respect  to  each  of  the  pro- 
grams Included  therein. 

(d)(1)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  a  State, 
that  a  program  included  in  Its  plan  approved 
under  this  section  no  longer  complies  with 
all  applicable  requirements,  that  program 
may  no  longer  be  included  within  the  plan 
until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  it  meets 
such  requirements. 

(2)  If  the  statute  authorizing  the  assist- 
ance for  the  program  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  requires  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  before  suspension  or  termination 
of  assistance  or  any  other  such  sanction  may 
be  Imposed,  the  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  afforded  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  provided  pursuant  to 


the  requirements  in  the  statute  under  which 
such  assistance  is  extended. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law — 

(li  the  Secretary  may,  upon  request  of 
the  Governor,  establish  a  single  Federal  share 
for  expenditures  under  the  plan  based  on 
(Ai  the  Federal  share  or  shares  applicable  to 
the  various  programs  included  in  the  plan, 
and  iB)  the  total  expenditures  which  may 
be  claimed  for  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion with  respect  to  each  such  program,  and 

(2)  the  G<-.\x'rnor  may  transfer  an  amount, 
not  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  available  to  the  Stat.e  with 
respect  to  any  program  included  in  the 
plan  for  any  fiscal  year,  for  use  in  carrying 
out  one  or  more  other  such  programs  in"  the 
same  fiscal  year  provided  that  there  is  no 
diminution  of  State  effort  In  the  program 
receiving  the  transfer. 

(f )  Any  Federal  assistance  transferred  pur- 
suant  to  subsection  (e)  shall  be  subject  to 
the  non-Federal  share  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  such  assistance  prior  to  such 
transfer. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  population  of  the  several  States 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  figures  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  by  October  i  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  pursuant  to  statutory  author- 
izations. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary",  except  when 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(c>  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  ar.d  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  for  such 
purposes  the  appropriate  State  agency  des- 
ignated as  provided  In  section  105  (a  >(  I  i 
shall  be  the  Governor  of  American  Samoa 
or  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  a<  the  case  mav 
be. 

(did)  Tlie  "allotment  percentage"  for 
any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less  that 
percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of 
such  State  bears  tn  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the  allot- 
ment percentage  shall  in  no  case  be  more 
han  75  per  centum  or  less  than  33' ,  per 
centum,  and  (Bi  the  allotment  percentage 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
Gtiam.  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall   be  75  per  centum 

(2)  The  allotment  percentages  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  between  July  1 
and  September  30  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  Incomes  cf  the  States  and  of  the 
United  .State.s  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
sectitive  years  for  which  satlsfarforv  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclu- 
sive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the 
period  beginning  July  1  next  succeeding  such 
promulgation. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  means  (but 
only  for  ptirposes  of  this  subsection)  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILIT.^TION 
SERVICES 

DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  au- 
thorize grants  to  assist  States  to  meet  the 
current    and    future    needs    of    handicapped 

individuals,  so  that  such  individuals  may 
prepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  employ- 
ment to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

AUTHORIZ.MION    OF  APPRnpRlATIONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  order  to  make  grants  to 
States  under  section  103  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  costs  of  vocational  rehatoilltatlon 
services,  and  In  carrj'lng  out  the  State  plan 
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er  section  105.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
apifroprlated  8800.000,000  for  the  Hscal  year 
~g  June  30.  1973,  $950,000,000  for 'the 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $1,100,- 
00(1000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
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))  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
sectlon  104,  relating  to  grants  to  States 
public  and  private  nonpro:;:  age:.cifs  lo 
t  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  projects  to 
1  late  or  expand  services  to  handicapped 
liduals.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
;ed  $50,000,000  for  the  ascal  vear  ending 
I  30.  1973,  $60,000,000  for  the'  fiscal  year 
ng  June  30.  1974.  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
'  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

!.  103.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  State  shall 
sntltled  to  an  allotment  of  an  amount 
ng  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  author- 
to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  la)  of 
on  102  for  meeting  the  coet  of  vocational 
bllltation  services,  as  the  product  of  ( 1 ) 
population   of    the    State   and    (2)    the 
re  of  Its  allotment  percentage  las  defined 
:ctlon  6)   bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corre- 
ng  products  for  all  States.  The  allot- 
t  to  any  State  (other  than  Guam.  Amer- 
Samoa.  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
:tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)    under  the 
sentence  of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
which  Is  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  per 
im  of  the  amount  appropriated   under 
on    102 1  a)    or   $2,000,000,    whichever    is 
:er.  shall   be  Increased   to  that  amount, 
.otal  of  the  Increases  theretoy  required  be- 
ierlved  by  proportionately  reducing  the 
~ents   to   each   of   the   remaining   such 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
5ary   to  prevent   the  allotment  of   any 
remaining   States  from   being   thereby 
ed  to  less  than  that  amount. 
)   For    each    fi.scal    year    the    Secretary 
pay   to  each   State  an  amount   equal 
Federal  share  i  determined  as  provided 
s  !ctlon   106(f)    of  the  cost  of  vocational 
ilUtatlon    services    under   the    plan    for 
State  approved  under  section  105.  In- 
ng    expenditures    for    the    admlnlstra- 
of  the  State  plan,  except  that  the  total 
rich   payments   to   such   State   for   such 
year    may    not    exceed    Its    allotment 
subsection  la)  for  such  year  and  such 
nts  shall  not  be  made  In  an  amount 
would  result  In  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
is  of  the  State  plan  required  by  section 
)(14),    and    except    that    the    amount 
wise   payable    to   such   State   for    such 
under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by 
{mount  (If  any  I   by  which  expenditures 
non-Federal    sources    i  except    for    ex- 
ures  with  respect  to  which  the  State 
tied  to  payments  under  section   104) 
g  such  year  are  less  than  such  expend- 
under  such   plan   for   the   fiscal   year 
June  30.   1969. 
For   the   purpose  of   determining   the 
Lt  of  pajrmentfi  to  States  for  carrying 
tils  section  with  respect  to  expenditures 
State    plan    approved    under    section 
nd  for  section  104.  State  funds  shall. 
t  to  such  limitations  and  conditions 
be  prescribed  In  regulations  of  the 
ary.    Include    contributions    of    funds 
by  any  private  agency,   organization, 
vldual  to  a  State  to  assist  i::  meeting 
?ts  of  construction  or  establishment  of 
Ic    or   other   nonprofit    rehabilitation 
:y.  which   would  be  regarded   as  State 
except  for  the  condition,  imposed  by 
ntrlbutor.  limiting  use  of  such  funds 
nstructlon    or    establishment    of    such 
y. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
.ny  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
y  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized  by 
State  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
V.Ie.  he  shall  m.ake  such  amount  avail - 
or  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
to   one   or   more   other  States   to   the 
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extent  he  determines  such  other  State  will 
be  able  to  use  such  additional  amount  during 
such  year  for  carrying  out  such  purposes. 
Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  be 
regarded  as  an  Increase  of  such  State'.?  al- 
lotment (as  determined  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section  i    for  such  year. 

le)  The  method  of  computing  and  paying 
amounts  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the 
provlsioi.s  of  such  section  for  such  period. 
such  estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records 
of  the  State  and  information  furnished  by  it. 
and  such  other  Investigation,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary. 

i2i  The  Secretary  shall  pay.  from  the  al- 
lotment available  therefor,  the  amount  so 
estimated  by  him  for  such  period,  reduced 
or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  any  sum 
(not  previously  adjusted  under  this  "para- 
graph i  by  which  he  finds  that  his  estimate 
of  the  ajnount  to  be  paid  the  State  for  any 
prior  perlcxl  under  such  section  was  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  the  State  for  such  prior  period 
under  such  section.  Such  payment  shall  be 
made  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  shall  be  made 
through  the  disbursing  facilities  of  the 
TreasLUT-  Department,  and  shall  be  made  in 
such  Installments  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    TO    INrTIATE    OR    EXPAND 
SERVICES 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  From  the  suras  available 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  to  as- 
sist them  In  meeting  the  cost-s  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such  terms 
as  the  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  the  States.  The  allotment  to 
any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $50,000  (or 
such  other  amount  as  may  be  specified  as  a 
minimum  allotment  in  the  A^-t  appropriat- 
ing such  sums  for  such  year)  shall  be  in- 
creased to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  in- 
creases thereby  required  being  derived  by  pro- 
portionately reduaijg  the  allotments  to  each 
of  the  remaining  States  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any 
L'f  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  less  than  tiiat  amount. 

(2)  From  each  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  such  State  or.  at  the  option  of  the 
State  agency  designated  according  to  section 
105iA)(l).  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organization  or  airency  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  preparing  for.  and  Initiating 
special  programs  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  105  to  exand  vo- 
catifjnal  rehabilitation  servlcee.  or  of  special 
programs  under  such  State  plan  to  initiate  or 
e.^pand  services  to  classes  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who  have  "unusual  and  'difficult 
problems  In  connection  with  their  rehabilita- 
tion, and  responsibility  for  whose  treatment 
education,  and  rehabilitation  Is  shared  by  the 
State  agency  designated  In  section  lG5ia)  1 1 ) 
with  other  agencies.  Any  grant  of  funds  un- 
der this  section  which  wl'.:  be  used  for  direct 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals  or  for 
e>':ab!:-ihlng  or  maintaining  facilities  which 
will  render  direct  services  to  such  individuals 
must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  designated  In  section 
105(a)  1 1). 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  may  be  made  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  three  years  beginning 
with  the  commencement  of  the  project  as 
approved,  and  sums  appropriated  for  grants 


under  this  section  shall  renmln  available  for 
such  grants  through  the  close  of  June  30, 
1976.  Payments  with  respect  to  any  project 
may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  coet 
of  such  project.  The  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  a  project  may  be  In  cash  or  In 
kind  and  may  Include  funds  spent  for  proj- 
ect puri>oses  by  a  cooperating  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  provided  that  It  Is  not  Included 
as  a  cost  In  any  other  federally  financed 
program. 

IC)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed"  and  purchases 
made,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and  shall  be  made  on  such  c»ndltlon8 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

I  d )  No  payment  may  be  made  from  an  al- 
lotment under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  coet  with  respect  to  which  any  payment 
is  made  under  seclon  103. 

(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized  by 
such  State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  one  or  more  other  States 
which  he  determines  will  be  able  to  use  ad- 
ditional amounts  during  such  year  for  car- 
rying out  such  purposes.  Any  amount  made 
available  to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  regarded  as  aii  In- 
crease of  such  State's  allotment  (as  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section)  for  such  year. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  title,  a  State  plan 
for  vocational  rehablUtatlon  services  shall— 
( 1 1  ( A )  designate  a  State  agency  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan,  or 
to  supervise  its  administration  by  a  local 
agency,  e.xcept  that  il)  where  under  the 
State's  law  the  State  blind  commission  or 
other  agency  which  provides  assistance  or 
services  to  the  adult  blind,  is  authorized  to 
provide  them  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, such  commission  or  agency  may  be  des- 
ignated as  the  sole  State  agency  to  adminis- 
ter the  part  of  the  plan  under  which 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  services  are  pro- 
vided for  the  blind  (or  to  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  part  by  a  local  agency 
and  a  separate  State  agency  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  sole  State  agency  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  State  plan,  and  (11)  the 
Secretary,  upon  the  request  of  a  State,  may 
authorize  such  agency  to  share  funding  and 
administrative  responsibility  with  another 
agency  of  the  State  or  with  a  local  agency 
In  order  to  permit  such  agencies  to  carry 
out  a  Joint  program  to  provide  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals,  and  may  waive 
compliance  with  respect  to  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  furnished  under  such  pro- 
grams with  the  reqtUrement  of  section  105 
la)  (4i  that  the  plan  be  In  effect  in  all  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  State: 

(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  so 
designated  to  administer  or  supervise  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan,  or  If  there 
are  two  State  agencies  designated  under  sub- 
p;.jagraph  ( A )  so  much  of  the  State  plan  as 
does  not  relate  to  services  for  the  blind,  shall 
be  (1)  a  State  agency  primarily  concerned 
with  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  vocational 
and  other  rehabUltatlon.  of  disabled  Indi- 
viduals. (11)  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion or  vocational  edtication  in  the  State, 
or  (HI)  a  State  agency  which  include.5  at  least 
two  other  m?.Jor  organizational  units  each 
of  which  administers  one  or  more  of  the 
m.ajor  public  education,  public  health,  public 
welfare,  or  labor  programs  of  the  State; 

(2)  provide,  except  in  the  case  of  agencies 
described  In  paragraph   d)  (B)(1)  — 

(A)  that  the  State  agency  designated  pur- 
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suant  to  paragrapti  (1)  (or  each  State  agency 
U  two  are  so  designated)  shall  Include  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  bureau,  division,  or 
other  organizational  unit  which  (1)  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, or  vocational  and  other  rehabilita- 
tion, of  disabled  Indl'vlduaJs.  and  l£  respon- 
sible for  the  vocational  reOia bllltation  pro- 
gram of  such  State  agency,  (U)  has  a  full- 
time  director,  and  (111)  has  a  staff  employed 
on  such  rehabilitation  work  of  such  orga- 
nizational imlt  all  or  substantially  all  of 
whom  are  employed  full  time  on  such  work; 
and 

(B)  (1)  that  such  unit  shall  be  located  at 
an  organizational  level  and  shall  have  an 
organizational  status  within  such  State 
agency  comparable  to  that  of  other  major 
organizational  imlts  of  such  agency,  or  (11) 
In  the  case  of  an  agency  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  (11),  either  that  such  unit  shall 
be  so  located  and  have  such  status,  or  that 
the  director  of  such  unit  shall  be  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  such  State  agency;  except  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  State  which  has  designated 
only  one  State  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  such  State  may.  If  It  so  desires, 
assign  responsibility  for  the  part  of  the  plan 
under  which  vocational  relia bllltation  serv- 
ices are  provided  for  the  blind  to  one  orga- 
nizational unit  of  such  agency  and  assign 
responsibility  for  the  rest  of  the  plan  to 
another  organizational  unit  of  such  agency, 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (2) 
applying  separately  to  each  of  such  units; 

(3)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State,  or  If  the  State  so  elects,  by  the 
State  and  Its  political  subdivisions; 

(4)  provide  that  the  plan  shall  be  In  effect 
In  all  political  subdivisions,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  any  activity  which,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  Is  likely  to  assist  In 
promoting  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
substantially  larger  numbers  of  handicapped 
Individuals  or  group  of  handicapped  Indlvld- 
■uals  the  Secretary  may  waive  compliance 
with  the  requirement  herein  that  the  plan 
be  In  effect  In  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  to  the  extent  and  for  such  period  as 
may  be  provided  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  but  only  If  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  Is  met  from  funds 
made  available  by  a  political  subdivision  of 
the  State  (Including,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  such  regulations,  funds  contributed  to 
such  subdivision  by  a  private  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  Individual) ; 

(5)  show  the  plan,  policies,  and  methods 
to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  the  work  under 
the  State  plan  and  In  Its  administration  and 
supervision,  and  In  case  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  cannot  be  provided  all  eligible 
handicapped  Individuals  who  apply  for  such 
services,  show  the  order  to  be  followed  In 
selecting  those  to  whom  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  will  be  provided; 

(6)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion, other  than  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards,  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan; 

(7)  contain  (A)  provisions  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards,  Including  provisions  relating  to 
the  tenure,  selection,  appointment,  and  qual- 
ifications of  personnel,  and  (B)  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  maintenance, 
of  minimum  standards  governing  the  facili- 
ties and  personnel  utilized  In  the  provision 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  but  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection,  method  of  selection, 
tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  any  Indi- 
vidual employed  In  accordance  with  such 
provisions; 

(8)  provide  that  evaluation  of  rehablUta- 
tlon potential,  counseling  and  guidance,  per- 
sonal and  vocational  adjustment,  training, 
maintenance,  physical  restoration,  placement 


and  follow-up  and  follow-along  services  will 
be  provided  under  the  plan; 

(9)  for  subsequent  program  evaluation, 
contain  a  clear  statement  of  the  goals  of  the 
services  to  be  provided  under  the  plan.  These 
goals  shall  be  listed  In  order  of  priority  and 
stated  as  much  as  possible  In  a  form  amen- 
able to  quantification; 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(11)  provide  for  entering  Into  cooperative 
arrangements  with,  and  the  utilization  of 
the  services  and  facilities  of,  the  State  agen- 
cies administering  the  State's  public  assist- 
ance programs,  services  to  the  severely  handi- 
capped programs,  manpower  programs,  public 
employment  offices,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration (Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare),  and  of  other  Federal. 
State  and  local  public  agencies  providing 
services  related  to  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped; 

(12)  provide  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  provided  under  the  State  plan  shall 
be  available  to  any  civil  employee  of  the 
■Qnited  States  disabled  while  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  apply   to  other  persons; 

(13)  provide  that  no  residence  require- 
ment will  be  Imposed  which  excludes  from 
services  under  the  plan  any  individual  who 
Is  present  In  the  State; 

( 14)  provide  for  continuing  statewide  stud- 
ies of  the  needs  of  handicapped  individuals 
and  how  these  may  be  most  effectively  met 
(including  the  State's  needs  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities) ; 

(15)  provide  that  where  such  State  plan 
Includes  provisions  for  the  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facilities — 

(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction thereof  for  a  fiscal  year  will  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  State's  allotment  for  such   year, 

(B)  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  (1), 
(2),  and  (4),  and  (e)  of  section  405  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  construction  and  such 
provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such 
construction,  and 

(C)  there  shall  be  compliance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  designed  to  assure 
that  no  State  will  reduce  its  efforts  in  pro- 
viding other  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
(Other  than  for  the  establishment  of  reha- 
bilitation facilities)  because  Its  plan  Includes 
such  provisions  for  construction. 

(16)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (or  each  Stat« 
agency  if  two  are  so  designated)  and  any 
sole  local  agency  administering  the  plan  in 
a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  will  take 
Into  account,  In  connection  ■with  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  In  the  administration 
of  the  plan,  the  views  of  Individuals  who  are 
recipients  of  vocational  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ices, professionals  working  in  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  Individuals 
who  are  providers  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  pl.in 
which  the  Secretary  finds  fulfills  the  condi- 
tions specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved tinder  this  section,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it 
no  longer  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection    (a)    of  this   section;    or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision; 


the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
State  under  sections  103  and  104  (or  in  lils 
discretion,  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  Si«te  for  projects  under  or  parts 
of  the  State  plan  affected  by  such  failure), 
until  he  is  satisfied  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure.  Until  he  is  so  saUsfled.  Uie  Sec- 
retary shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
such  State  under  sectioiis  103  and  104  (or 
sh-all  imiit  payments  to  projects  under  or 
parts  of  the  State  plan  in  which  there  Is  no 
such  failure). 

(d)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  action  under  subsection  ic)  of 
this  section,  such  State  may  appeal  to  tlie 
United  States  district  court  lor  the  district 
where  the  capiuu  of  such  State  Is  located 
and  Judicial  review  of  such  action  shall  be 
on  the  record  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  106.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)(1)    The   term    "vocational    rehabUlta- 
tlon services"  means  the  following  services: 

(A)  evaluation,  including  diagnostic  and 
related  services,  incidental  to  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  for  and  the  nature  and  scope 
of  services  to  be  provided. 

(B)  counseling,  guidance,  and  placement 
services  for  handicapped  individuals.  Includ- 
ing follow-up.  loUow-aJoug.  and  other  post- 
employment  services  necessary  to  assist  such 
individuals  to  m.anUiln  their  employment 
and  services  designed  to  help  handicapped 
Individuals  secure  services  from  other  agen- 
cies, when  needed  services  are  not  available 
under  this  Act; 

iC)  training  services  for  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, which  shall  Include  personal  ai-.d 
vocational  adjustment,  books,  and  other 
training  materials; 

(D)  reader  services  for  the  blind  and  In- 
terpreter services  for  the  deaf:  And  provided 
further.  That  in  determining  whether  an  in- 
dividual is  blind,  there  shall  be  an  exami- 
nation by  a  physician  skilled  In  the  di-sease 
of  the  eye  and  or  by  an  optometrist,  which- 
ever the  Individual  may  select:  and 

(E)  recruitment  and  training  services  for 
handicapped  Individuals  to  provide  them 
with  new  emplo>Tnent  opportunities  in  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation,  health,  welfare,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  law  enforcement,  and  other 
appropriate  service  employment. 

(2)  Such  term  also  Includes,  after  full  con- 
sideration of  eligibility  for  any  similar  bene- 
fit by  way  of  pen.sion,  comp>ensation.  and  In- 
surance, the  following  services  and  goods 
provided  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of.  a  handi- 
capped individual — 

(A)  ph\-slcal  restoration  services.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  (1)  corrective  sur- 
gery or  therapeutic  treatment  necessary  to 
correct  or  substantially  modify  a  physical  or 
mental  condition  which  Is  stable  or  slowly 
progressive  and  constitutes  a  substantial 
barrier  to  employment,  but  is  of  such  nature 
that  such  correction  or  modification  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  eliminate  or  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  handicap  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  (in  necessary  hos- 
pitalization In  connection  with  surgery  or 
treatment,  (ill)  prosthetic  and  orthotic"  de- 
vices, (ivi  eye  glas.'^es  .and  visual  services  as 
prescribed  by  a  physici;ui  skilled  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  or  by  an  optometrl.?t ,  (v) 
special  services,  artificial  kidneys,  and  sup- 
plies necessary  for  the  treatment  of  individ- 
uals suffering  from  end  stage  rental  disease: 

(B)  maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  subsistence,  during  rehabili- 
tation; 

(C)  occupation  licensee,  tools,  equipment. 
and  Initial  stocks  and  supplies; 

(D)  transportation  in  connection  with 
the  rendering  of  any  other  vocational  reha- 
bilitation service; 

(E)  any  other  got-ds  and  services  neces- 
sary to  render  a  handicapped  Individual  em- 
ployable; and 
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P)  services  to  the  families  of  handicapped 

vlduals  when  such  services  will  contrtb- 

substantlally    to   the   rehabilitation   of 

Individuals. 

)  Such  term  includes  the  following  serv- 

and  goods  provided  for  the  benefit  of 

of  individuals — 

\)  in  the  case  of  any  t.vpe  of  small  busl- 

operated  by  the  severely  handicapped 

operation  of  which  can  be  Improved  by 

nt    services   and   super\-lslon   pro- 

by  the  State  agency,  the  provision  of 

services  and  supen-islon.  alone  or  to- 

with    the   acquisition    by    the   State 

r  of   vending   stands   or   other   equlp- 

t   and   Initial   stocks  and  supplies;    and 

I)   the  construction  or  establishment  of 

ic  or  other  nonprofit  rehabilitation  fa- 

:es  and  the  provision  of  other  facilities 

services   which    promise    to    contribute 

tantially  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  group 

tdivid'.ials  but  which  are  not  related  d!- 

y  to  the  rehabilitation  plan  of  any  one 

iicapped  ir.dividual. 

The    term    ■'handicapped    individual" 
s  any  Individual  who  1 1)  has  a  physical 
ntal  disability  which  constitutes  a  har- 
to  employment  and  (2)  can  reasonably 
xpected   to   benefit   from   rehabilitation 
ces.  Nothing  in  the  preceding  provision; 
is  subsection  or  in  subsection  la)   shall 
nstrued  to  exclude  from  "vocational  re- 
Itation  services"  any  goods  or  services 
vtded   to   an   individual    who   is   under   a 
ical  or  mental  disability  and  who  has  a 
antial   handicap    to   employment,   dur- 
he   period,    not    in   excess   of   eighteen 
s  in  the  case  of  any  individual   who 
1  severe  handicap,  or  twelve  months  In 
ase  of  an  individual  suffering  from  end 
renal  disease,  or  six  months  in  the  case 
1  Individual  with   any  other  disability. 
mined   lin  accordance  with  regulations 
le  Secretary  i    to  be   necessary   for.  and 
are  provided  for  the  purpo=.e  of,  ascer- 
Ing   whether   it   may   reasonably   be   ex- 
that  such  individual  will  be  rendered 
engage  in  a  gainful  occupation  through 
vision  of  goods  and  services  described 
ibsectlon  la),  but  only  if  the  goods  or 
es  provided  to  him  during  such  period 
1  constitute   "vocational   rehabilitation 
:es"  If  his  disability  were  of  such  a  na- 
that  he  would  be  a  "handicapped  indl- 
under  such  preceding  provisions  of 
subsection. 
The     term     "rehabilitation     facility" 
a  facility  which  is  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  vocational  re- 
ation  services  to.  or  gainful  employ- 
for,   handicapped    Individuals,   or   for 
tng  evaluation   and   work   adjustmen' 
for  disadvantaged   individuals,   and 
provides  singly  or  in  combination  one 
e  of  the  following  services  for  handi- 
Indlvlduals;    (1)    Compreheiislve  re- 
lation services  which  shall  Include,  un- 
management,  medical,  psychological. 
and   vocational   services.    (2i    testing, 
or  training  In  the  use  of  prosthetic 
orthotic    devices.    i3)    preconventlonal 
onlng    or    recreational    therapy.     (4) 
and     occupational     therapy.      i5i 
and  hearing  therapy,  (6)  psychologi- 
id  social  services.    (7)    evaluation,    (8) 
lal    and    work    adjustment,    (9)    voca- 
training   (in  combination  with  other 
itation  services),    (10)    evaluation  or 
of  special  disabilities,  and   (11)    ex- 
employment  for  the  severely  handl- 
who  cannot  be  readily  absorbed   in 
Itlve  labor  market;  but  all  medi- 
d  related  health  services  must  be  pre- 
by,  or  under  the  formal  supervision 
ns  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or 
In  the  State. 
The  term  "nonprofit",  when  used  with 
to  a  rehabilitation  facility,  means  a 
Utation   facility  owned   and   operated 
Jorporatlon  or  association,   no  part  of 
earnings  of  which   inures,  or  may 
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lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 

shareholder  or  individual  and  the  Income  of 
which  is  exempt  fponi  t.axation  under  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954 

'ei  Esfablishment  of  a  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility means  (li  the  expansion,  remfKleling, 
or  alteration  of  existing  buildings  necessary 
to  adapt  them  to  rehabilitation  facility  pur- 
poses or  to  increase  their  effectiveness  for 
such  purposes  (subject,  however,  to  such 
limitations  as  the  Secretary  may.  my  regu- 
lation, prescribe  in  order  to  prevent  impair- 
ment of  the  objectives  of.  or  duplication  of. 
other  Federal  laws  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance m  the  construction  of  such  facilities i. 
(2)  Initial  equipment  of  such  buildings,  and 
initial  staffing  thereof  (for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  fovir  years  and  three  months). 

'f)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  80 
per  centum  except  that  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  103(b)  to  any 
State  which  are  used  to  meet  the  costs  of 
construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities  ( as 
provided  in  section  106(a)  (3i(B)  in  such 
State,  the  Federal  share  shall  be  the  per- 
centages determined  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  nf  .section  405(c)  applicable  with 
respect  to  that  State). 

(gi  The  temi  "construction"  means  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  buildings.  Initial  equipment 
of  such  new  buildings  or  newly  acquired 
buildings,  and  initial  staffing  thereof  (for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  four  years  and  three 
months),  and  the  term  "cost  of  construc- 
tion" includes  architects'  fees  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  connection  with  construction 
but  does  not  include  the  cost  of  offsite  Im- 
provements. 

(hi  The  term  "local  agency"  means  an 
agency  of  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
(or  combination  of  units i  which  has  an 
agreement  with  the  State  agency  designated 
in  section  105(ai  (1 1  to  conduct  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  such  State  agency  In  accordance  with 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  105. 
Nothing  In  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  or  in  section  105  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  local  agency  from  uti- 
lizing another  l<x:al  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services:  Provided,  That  such  an  ar- 
rangement IS  made  part  of  the  agreement 
specified  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section. 

TITLE  II— EVALUATION  OF  REHABILITA- 
TION POTENTI.\L 

DECLARATION    OF    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  au- 
thorize grants  to  States  to  asolst  them  In 
evaluating  the  rehabilitation  potential  of 
handicapped  and  other  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals including  the  vocational  evalua- 
tion and  work  adjustment  of  disadvantaged 
individuals. 

At-THORIZATIO.V   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202,  In  order  to  make  grants  to  carrv 
out  the  purposes  of  section  201,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  .$75,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974 
and  SIOO  000,000  for  the  fi.scal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1875. 

STATE   ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  section  202 
for  meeting  the  costs  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  as  the  product  of 
(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  and  (2)  its 
allotment  percentage  (as  defined  in  section 
6)  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding 
products  for  all  the  States.  The  allotment  to 
any  State  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less 
than  8100,000   (or  such  amount  as  mav  be 


specified  as  a  minimum  allotment  In  the  Act 
appropriating  sums  for  such  year)  shall  be 
increased  to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the 
increases  thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allotments  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  but  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  allotment  of  any  remaining  States  from 
being  thereby  reduced  to  leas  than  that 
amount, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  pay  to  each  State 
an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  un- 
der  a  plan  of  such  State  approved  under  sec- 
tion  204.  including  the  cost  of  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment  services  furnished  by 
the  designated  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agency  or  agencies  for  other  agencies 
providing  services  to  disadvantaged  Individ- 
uals under  another  evaluation  program  of  the 
State,  except  that  the  total  of  such  payments 
to  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year.  The  cost  of  evaluation  and 
work  adjustment  services  shall  not  include 
any  amounts  paid  by  another  public  or  prl- 
vate  agency  for  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices, 

(c)  Whenever  the  State  plan  approved  in 
accordance  with  section  204  provides  for 
participation  of  more  than  one  State  agency 
in  administering  or  supervising  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan,  the  State  may  ap- 
portion  Its  allotment  between  such  agencies. 

(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  from  an  al- 
lotment under  this  title  with  respect  to  any 
cost  with  respect  to  which  any  payment  Is 
made  under  any  other  title  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  mav 
determine. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  State  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  olau 
which— 

( 1 )  designates  as  the  State  evaluation  and 
work  adjustment  agency  the  same  agency  or 
agencies  designated  Hiider  section  105(a)(1) 
of  this  Act; 

( 2 )  provides  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State,  which  may  include  non-Federal 
funds  donated  to  the  State: 

(3)  shows  the  plan,  policies,  and  methods 
to  be  followed  In  providing  services  under  the 
State  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  plan 
and  in  its  administration  and  supervision, 
and.  m  case  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
senices  cannot  be  provided  all  disadvantaged 
Individuals  who  apply  for  such  services, 
shows  the  order  to  be  followed  In  selecting 
those  to  whom  evaluation  and  work  adjust- 
ment services  will  be  provided: 

i4i  provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion, other  than  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards,  as  are  found  by  the  Secretarv  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  "ad- 
ministration of  the  plan: 

(5)  contains  provisions  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  minimum  standards  governing 
the  facilities  and  personnel  utilized  In  the 
provision  of  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
State  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services; 

(6)  provides  that  evaluation  and  work  ad- 
justment services  will  be  provided  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  disadvantaged 
individual  is  In  financial  need  except  to  the 
extent  provided  for  under  paragraph  (3); 

(7)  for  subsequent  program  evaluation. 
contain  a  clear  statement  of  the  goals  of  the 
services  to  be  provided  under  the  plan.  These 
goals  shall  be  listed  In  order  of  priority  and 
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stated  as  much  as  possible  in  a  form  amena- 
ble to  quantification; 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and 
comply  with  such  provisions,  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(9)  provides  for  cooperation  by  the  State 
agency  with  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies concerned  with  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals and  Joint  undertakings  to  further  the 
effectiveness  of  evaluation  and  work  adjust- 
ment services  for  such  individuals. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  discontinue  pay- 
ments under  this  section  in  the  same  manner 
a.id  on  the  same  basis  as  he  is  required  by 
Section  105(c)  to  discontinue  payments  un- 
der title  I.  and  Judicial  review  of  such  action 
shall  be  had  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  pro- 
vided in  section  105(d)  for  similar  action 
taken  by  him  under  105(c). 

DEFlNmONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"disadvantaged  individuals  '  means  (1)  han- 
dicapped individual  as  defined  In  section 
106(b)  of  this  Act.  (2)  individuals  disad- 
vantaged by  reason  of  their  youth  or  ad- 
vanced age,  low  educational  attainments, 
ethnic  or  cultural  factors,  prison  or  delin- 
quency records,  or  other  conditions  which 
constitute  a  barrier  to  employment,  and  (3) 
other  members  of  their  families  when  the 
provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
to  family  members  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  an  individual  described  In 
clause  (1)  or  (2) . 

(b)  "Evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services"  Include,  as  appropriate  in  each  case, 
such  services  as — 

(Da  preliminary  diagnostic  study  to  de- 
termine that  the  individual  Is  disadvantaged, 
has  an  employment  handicap,  and  that  serv- 
ices are  needed; 

(2)  a  thorough  diagnostic  study  consisting 
of  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  pertinent 
medical,  psychological,  vocational,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  social,  and  environmental 
factors  which  bear  on  the  individual's  handi- 
cap to  employment  and  rehabilitation  poten- 
tial Including  to  the  degree  needed,  an  eval- 
uation of  the  Individual's  personality,  intel- 
ligence level,  educational  achievements,  work 
experience,  vocational  aptitudes  and  Inter- 
ests, personal  and  social  adjustments,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  other  pertinent 
data  helpful  in  determining  the  nature  and 
scope  of  services  needed; 

(3)  services  to  appraise  the  individual's 
patterns  of  work  behavior  and  ability  to  ac- 
quire occupational  skill,  and  to  develop  work 
attitudes,  work  habits,  work  tolerance,  and 
social  and  behavior  patterns  suitable  for  suc- 
cessful Job  performance.  Including  the  utili- 
zation of  work,  simulated  or  real,  to  assess 
and  develop  the  individual's  capacities  to 
perform  adequately  In  a  work  environment: 

(4)  any  other  goods  or  services  provided 
to  a  disadvantaged  Individual,  determined 
(m  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) to  be  necessary  for.  and  which  are 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  handicap  to  employment  and 
whether  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  the 
individual  can  benefit  from  vocational  re- 
hal'Ultatlon  services  available  to  disadvan- 
taged Individuals; 

(5 1   outreach,  referral,  and  advocacy;  and 
(6)  the  administration  of  these  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment  services. 

■nTLE  III— COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES 
TO  THE  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED 

PtJRPOSE 

Sec.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  au- 
thorize grants  (supplementary  to  grants  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  under  title 
I)  to  assist  the  several  States  in  developing 
and  implementing  continuing  plans  for  meet- 


ing the  current  and  future  needs  of  severely 
handicapped  individuals,  including  the  as- 
sessment of  disability  and  rehabilitation  po- 
tential and  the  training  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel needed  for  the  provision  of  services  to 
the  severely  handicapped  and  research  re- 
lated thereto. 

AtTTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIO.NS 

Sec  302.  In  order  to  make  grants  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  301.  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $50,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Prom  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  301  for 
each  fiscal  year,  less  the  amounts  reserved  by 
the  Secretary  for  projects  under  section  308. 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment 
of  amcKunt  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  product  of  d)  the  population  of 
the  State,  and  (2)  its  allotment  percentage 
(as  defined  in  section  6)  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  of  the 
States.  The  allotment  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
Is  less  than  $50,000  shall  be  Increased  to  that 
amount,  the  total  of  the  Increases  thereby 
required  being  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining States  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  mav  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  allotment  of 'any  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  that  amount. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized  by  such 
State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  he  shall  make  such  amount  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  to  one  or  more  of  the  States  which 
he  determines  will  be  able  to  use  additional 
amounts  during  such  year  for  carrying  out 
such  purpose  Any  amount  made  available  to 
a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  be  regarded  as  an  increase  In  the 
State's  allotment  (as  determined  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section)  for  such 
year. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec  304.  As  a  condition  for  receiving  grants 
under  this  title,  a  State  must  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan  for  provision  of  compre- 
hensive services  to  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. Such  plan  shall  designate  the  State 
agency  or  agencies  administering  the  State 
plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  as  the 
agency  or  agencies  to  administer  programs 
funded  under  this  title.  The  plan  .shall  de- 
scribe the  quality,  scope,  and  extent  of  the 
services  being  provided  and  shall  conform 
to  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  regulations,  but 
in  any  event  shall  demonstrate  that  the 
State  has  studied  and  considered  a  broad 
variety  of  means  for  providing  comprehen- 
sive services  to  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. Including  but  not  limited  to.  re- 
gional and  community  centers,  half-way 
houses,  and  patient-release  programs,  where 
such  programs  are  appropriate  and  bene- 
ficial. 

PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Prom  each  State's  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  303.  the  State 
shall  be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  the  ex- 
penditures Incurred  during  such  year  under 
Its  State  plan  approved  under  section  304. 
Stich  payments  may  be  made  (after  necessary 
adjustments  on  acount  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In 
such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  deternaine. 

(bi    For  the  purpose  of  determining   the 


Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  State  ex- 
penditures by  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall,  .subject  to  such  limitations  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
be  regarded  as  expenditures  by  such  State. 

(ci  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to 
any  State  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the 
expenditures  incurred  bv  the  State  during 
such  year  under  its  State  plan  approved  un- 
der section  304. 

DEFINmoNS 

Sec  306.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part— 
(a)  The  term  "severely  handicapped  in- 
dividual" means  any  individual  who  (i)  is 
under  a  physical  or  mental  disability  so 
serious  that  it  limits  substantially  his 
ability  to  function  m  his  famllv  and  com- 
munity as  one  without  such  serious  dis- 
ability may  be  expected  to  function,  and 
(2)  who.  with  the  a-csistance  of  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  improve  substantially  his 
ability  to  live  indepcndentlv  and  function 
normally  In  his  family  and  community. 

(b,i  The  term  "comprehensive  rehabUlta- 
tiun  services"  means  any  appropriate  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  service  as  defined  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  and  any  other  service  that 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  m 
helping  the  severely  handicapped  Individual 
improve  his  ability  to  live  independcntlv  or 
function  normally  v.-lth  his  famllv  and  com- 
munity- It  also  Includes  preventive  and 
restorative  sources  which  will  diminish  the 
present  or  prospective  need  of  a  severelv 
handicapped  individual  for  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services. 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

Sec.  307.  From  sums  appropriated  under 
section  302.  the  Secretary  mav  retain  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  or  $500,000.  whichever 
IS  smaller,  to  enable  him  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  and  public  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects  for  re.search  and  demonstration  and 
training  which  hold  promise  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
problems  related  to  the  rehabUitatlon  of 
severely  handicapped  Individuals  common 
to  all  or  several  States. 

NOWDtTPLICATlON 

Sec  308,  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
State's  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services  In- 
curred by  it  under  a  State  plan  approved  in 
accordance  with  section  304  there  shall  be 
disregarded  (1)  any  portion  of  such  expendi- 
tures which  are  financed  by  Federal  funds 
provided  under  any  provision  of  law  other 
than  this  part,  and  (2i  the  amount  of  anv 
non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended 
as  a  condition  of  receipt  of  such  Federal 
funds. 

TITLE   IV— SPECIAL   FEDER.^L 
RESPONSIBILI-nES 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to— 

(a)  provide  for  the  general  administration 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  authorize  grants  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  rehabilitation 
facilities; 

(c)  authorize  grant.8  for  special  projects 
which  hold  promise  of  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  rehabilitation 
problems  common  to  all  or  several  States  or 
which  experiment  with  new  services  or  new 
patterns  of  services  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Individuals  (Including  oppor- 
tunities for  new  careers  for  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, and  for  other  individuals  In  pro- 
grams serving  handicapped  Individuals); 

)d)  establish  a  National  Information  and 
Resource  Center  for  the  Handicapped: 

(e)  establish  and  operate  a  National  Center 
for  De.af-BUnd  Youths  and  Adults; 

(fi    establish  and  operate  Comorehenalve 
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Reh  ibintatlon  Centers  for  Deaf  Youths  and 
Adul 
( 


)  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Tratsportatlon  and  Housing  of  the  Handi- 
cap] ted; 

(1  )  establish  National  Centers  for  Spinal 
Core  Injured: 

( !  I  provide  services  for  the  treatment  of 
Indl  i-lduals  suffering  from  end  stage  renal 
dlsei-se. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

S^.  402.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  t  e  Included  for  each  fiscal  year  in  the 
appioprlatlon  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  such  sums  as  are 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
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)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
under  this  title  for  construction 
for  rehabilitation  facility  improvement 
related  purposes,  there  Is  authorized  to 
a;  iproprlated  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
June  30.  1973.  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $55,000,000  for 
Uscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Sums  so 
shall  remain  available  for  pay- 
wlth  respect  to  construction  projects 
ed  or  Initial  staffing  grants  made  under 
r.le  prior  to  July  1,  1977. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
h'.s  title   for  special   projects,   there    is 
hbrized   to   be   appropriated   $100,000,000 
he    fl^al    year    ending    June    30,    1973. 
300.000     for     the     fiscal     year     ending 
30.  1974.  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30.   1975.  There   is  hereby 
Tized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
of    funding    the    grants    authorized    in 
4C8idi    not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for 
4scal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
ig  a  National   Information  and   Re- 
Center  for  the  Handicapped,  there  is 
rLzed   to   be   appropriated   $750,000   for 
seal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for 
fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  as  may 
cessary. 

For   the   purpose   of   establishing   and 

ting  a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 

3  and   Adults,   there   is  authorized  to 

{Impropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 

or  each  fiscal  year. 

For   the   purpose   of  establishing  and 

Comprehensive      Rehabilitation 

for  Deaf  Youths  and  Adults,  there  Is 

rlzed  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 

necessary  for  each  fiscal  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Na- 

Commlsslon    on   Transportation   and 

ng  for  the  Handicapped  and  carrying 

s  functions  there  is  authorized  to  be 

ted     for     the     fiscal     year    ending 

30.  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 

g  fiscril  years,  the  sum  of  $250,000  for 

^f  such  fiscal  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 

ts  as  set  forth   In   section  412    (Na- 

Center  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries)  there 

thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 

be  necessary. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 

h  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

si|m  of  $25,000,000  for  vocational  reha- 

servlces    for    handicapped    Indl- 

surTerlng     from     end     stage     renal 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  403.  (ai  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(li  cooperate  with,  and  render  technical 
assist!  nee  (directly  or  by  contract i  to  States 
In  matters  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
handli  apped  Individuals: 

'2)  provide  short-term  training  and  In- 
struct on  In  technical  matters  relating  to 
vocatl  mal  rehabilitation  services,  including 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
research  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps,  with 


such  stipends  and  allowances  (Including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses),  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  except  that  no  such  train- 
ing or  Instruction  lor  fellowship  or  scholar- 
ship! shall  be  provided  any  Individual  for 
any  one  course  of  study  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  four  years,  and  such  training,  instruction, 
fellowships,  and  tralneeshlps  may  be  In  the 
fields  of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion, physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy, 
speech  pathology  and  audlology.  rehabilita- 
tion nursing,  rehabilitation  social  work, 
prosthetics  and  orthotics,  rehabilitation  psy- 
chology, rehabilitation  counseling,  recreation 
for  the  ill  and  handicapped,  and  other 
specialized  fields  contributing  to  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and 

(3)  disseminate  Information  relating  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  cause  of  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Individuals  and  their  greater 
utilization  in  galnliU  and  suitable  equip- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  l.s  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  and  to  de'esa'e 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
Stat«s  such  of  his  powers  and  duties,  except 
the  mtiklng  of  rules  and  regulations,  m  he 
finds  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(C)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  (directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts/  to  cr^nduct  re- 
search, studies.  Investigations,  demonstra- 
tions, and  evaluation  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  and  to  make  reports,  with 
respect  to  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  capacities 
of  handicapped  individuals,  development  of 
their  potentialities,  their  utilization  in  gain- 
ful and  suitable  employment,  and  with  re- 
si>ect  to  architectural,  transportation  and 
other  environmental  and  attltudlnal  barriers 
to  their  rehabilitation.  Including  the  prob- 
lems of  the  homebound  and  the  elderly 
blind. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
contracts  or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  employers  and  organizations 
for  the  establishment  of  projects  designed  to 
prepare  handicapped  Individuals  for  gain- 
ful emplojrment  in  the  competitive  labor 
market  under  which  handlcapi>ed  Individuals 
are  provided  training  and  employment  in  a 
realistic  work  setting  and  such  other  services 
(determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  Individuals  to  continue  to  engage  in 
such  employment: 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  direct- 
ly or  by  contract  with  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  or  experts  or  consult- 
ants or  groups  thereof  to  provide  technical 
assistance  lA)  to  rehabUltatlon  facilities, 
and  (B)  In  the  case  of  removal  of  architec- 
tural barriers  to  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  Institution. 

(2)  Any  such  experts  or  consultants  shall, 
while  serving  pursuant  to  such  contracts,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem.  Including  traveltime.  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(f)  Aiuiual  reports  shall  be  made  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 

PROMOTION    or    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTTNITIES 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  cooperate  In  developing,  and  In  recom- 
mending to  the  appropriate  State  agencies, 
policies  and  procedures  which  will  facilitate 
the  placement  In  employment  of  Individuals 
who  have  received  rehabilitation  services  un- 
der State  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 


and,  together  with  the  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  shall  develop  and  recommend 
methods  which  will  assure  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  services  which  that  committee,  and 
cooperating  State  and  local  organizations, 
are  able  to  render  In  promoting  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  such  Individuals. 

GR\NTS   FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF   HEHABILriATIOM 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit 
rehabilitation  facilities.  Such  grants  may 
be  made  to  States  and  public  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  for  projects 
for  which  applications  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

(b)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  a  construction  project  under  this 
section  must — 

( 1 1  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that  (A)  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twenty  years  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  project  it  will  be  used  as  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility, (B)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  project,  and  (C)  suffi- 
cient funds  will  be  available,  when  construc- 
tion of  the  project  is  completed,  for  Its  effec- 
tive use  as  a  rehabilitation  facility: 

(2)  be  accompanied  or  supplemented  by 
plans  and  specifications  which  comply  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  relating  to 
minimum  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment,  and  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  relating  to  safety  standards 
for  rehabilitation  facilities; 

1 3)  be  approved.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  designated  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 105(a) (1); 

(4)  for  subsequent  program  evaluation, 
contain  a  clear  statement  of  rehabilitation 
objectives  for  the  facilities  to  be  constructed 
under  the  grant.  These  objectives  shall  be 
Uited  In  order  of  priority  and  stated  as  much 
as  possible  in  a  form  amenable  to  quantifica- 
tion: 

(5)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
a.ssurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic  em- 
ployed by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  any  construction 
aided  by  payments  pursviant  to  any  grant 
under  this  section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  Che  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a- 
276a5 ) :  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shsill 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  paragraph,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganl2iatlon  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c), 

(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  construction  project 
In  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  such  project  as  the 
Federal  share  which  Is  applicable  In  the  case 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 645(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  2910(g)),  In  such  State,  except 
that  If  the  Federal  share  with  respect  to  re- 
habilitation facilities  in  such  State  Is  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  645(b)  (2)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.SC,  2910(b)(1)),  the  percentage 
of  the  cost  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  designed  to  achieve  as 
nearly  as  practicable  results  comparable  to 
the  results  obtained  under  such  subpara- 
graph. 

(d)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  for  a  construction  project  under  this 
s-ction,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  any 
appropriation  available  therefor,  the  amount 
of  such  grant  determined  under  subsection 
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(o;  the  amount  so  reserved  may  be  paid  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  lastallmeats  consistent  with  construc- 
tion progress,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mi:ie.  I:i  case  an  amendment  to  an  approved 
application  is  approved  or  the  estimated  cost 
of  a  project  is  revised  upward,  any  additional 
payment  with  respect  thereto  may  be  made 
from  the  appropriation  from  which  the  orig- 
inal reservation  was  made  or  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  amend- 
me.;i  or  revision  Is  approved. 

(e)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  project  for  which 
funds  have  been  paid  imder  this  section,  the 
rehabilitation  facility  shall  cease  to  be  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabUltatlon  fa- 
cility, the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  applicant  or  other  owner 
of  the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  such  faclUty  la  situated)  of 
the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  facility. 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  the  Initial  staffing 
of  any  public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabilita- 
tion facility  constructed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  (whether  or  not 
such  construction  was  financed  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  under  this  section)  by  covering 
part  of  the  costs  (determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  of  com- 
pensation of  professional  or  technical  per- 
sonnel of  such  facility  during  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  such  facility  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  four  years  and  three  months 
after  the  month  In  which  such  operation 
commenced.  Such  grants  with  respect  to  any 
faculty  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  period  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  month  following  the 
month  In  which  such  operation  commenced, 
60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  first  year 
thereafter.  45  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
the  second  year  thereafter,  and  30  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third  year 
thereafter. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  upon  application  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  agency  designed  under 
section  105(a)(1),  to  public  or  other  non- 
profit agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations 
to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  of  plan- 
ning rehabilitation  facilities  and  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  thereby. 

(h)  Payment  of  grants  under  subsection 
(f)  or  (g)  may  be  made  (after  necessary 
adjustment  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(1)   For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  "construction"  Includes  construction 
of  new  buildings,  acquisition  of  existing 
buildings,  and  expansion,  remodeling,  altera- 
tion, and  renovation  of  existing  buildings, 
and  Initial  equipment  of  such  new,  newly 
acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  altered,  or 
renovated  buildings; 

(2)  the  "cost"  of  construction  Includes 
the  cost  of  architects"  fees  and  acquisition  of 
land  In  connection  with  construction,  but 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  offslte  Improve- 
ments: and 

( 3 )  a  project  for  construction  of  a  rehabili- 
tation facility  which  Is  primarily  a  workshop 
may  Include  such  construction  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  residential  accommoda- 
tions for  use  In  connection  with  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Individuals  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities or  such  other  categories  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate. 


MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    FOR    MULTIPURPOSE 
REHABILITATION    FACILITIES 

Sec,  406.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision  of 
urgently  needed  facilities  for  programs  for 
the  handicapped. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  terms 
"mortgage",  "mortgagor",  "mortgagee",  "ma- 
turity date",  and  "State"  shall  have  the 
meanings  respectively  set  forth  In  section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  In- 
sure any  mortgage  (Including  advances  on 
such  mortgage  during  construction)  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  mav 
prescribe  and  make  commitments  for  In- 
Buxance  of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date 
of   Its   execution    or   disbursement    thereon. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new- 
multipurpose  rehabilitation  facility,  Includ- 
ing equipment  to  be  used  In  Its  operation, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Seceretary,  who 
demonstrates  ability  successfully  to  operate 
one  or  more  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
The  Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  require 
any  such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  re- 
stricted as  to  minimum  charges  and  methods 
of  financing,  and.  In  addition  thereto,  if  the 
mortgagor  is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  of  rettirn.  As  an  aid  to 
the  regulation  or  restriction  of  any  mortgagor 
with  resi>ect  to  any  of  the  foregoing  matters, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  contracts  with 
and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock 
or  interest  in  such  mortgagor  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  Any  stock  or  Interest  so 
purchased  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Multi- 
purpose Rehabilitation  Faculties  Insurance 
Fund,  ajid  shall  be  redemmed  by  the  mort- 
gagor at  par  upon  the  termination  of  all 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  imder  the  In- 
surance, 

(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250,- 
000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centima  of  the 
estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  property 
or  project,  Including  equipment  to  be  used  In 
the  oper^on  of  the  multipurpose  rehabili- 
tation fa^ltles.  when  the  prop>06ed  Improve- 
ments are  completed  and  the  equipment  Is 
Installed. 

( 3 )  The  mortgage  ahall — 

(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges.  If 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  center  to  be  covered  by 
the  mortgage  will  be  In  compliance  with 
mlnlmiun  standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(5)  In  the  plans  for  such  Multipurpose 
Rehabilitation  Facilities,  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  excellence  of  architecture 
and  design,  and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of 
art  I  not  representing  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project ) , 

(e)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect  pre- 
mium charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mortgages 
under  this  section  which  shall  be  payable 
annually  In  advance  by  the  mortgagee,  either 
In  cash  or  in  debentures  of  the  Multipurpose 
Rehabilitation  Facilities  Insurance  Fund 
(established  by  subsection  (h) )  Issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 


amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  the  mortgage  outsUndlng  at  anv 
time,  without  taking  into  account  delinquent 
paj-ments  or  prepayments  In  addition  to 
the  premium  charge  herein  provided  for.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  ciiarge  and  col- 
lect such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reason- 
able for  the  appraisal  of  a  property  or  project 
during  construction;  but  such  charges  for 
appraisal  and  liLspection  shall  not  aggre- 
gate more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  original 
principal  face  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

If)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  tlie  lien  of  any  mort- 
gage Insiired  under  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 
(gMli  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
function.s,  powers,  and  duties  (insofar  as  ap- 
plicable) with  respect  to  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mortgages 
under  title  11  of  the  Natloiial  Housing  Act. 
(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (g), 
Ih).  (1).  (Ji.  (k),  il),  and  (n)  of  section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  .section; 
except  that,  for  the  purpL->ses  of  their  appli- 
cation with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all 
references  In  such  provisions  to  the  Creneral 
Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Multipurpose  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
Insurance  Fund,  and  a!!  references  in  such 
provisions  to  -Secretary"  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  .Secretan-  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Multipur- 
pose Rehabilitation  Facilities  Insurance  Fund 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
volving fund  for  carrying  out  aU  the  ins-or- 
ance  provisions  of  this  section.  All  mortgages 
Insured  under  this  section  shall  be  Insured 
under  and  be  the  obligation  of  the  Multipur- 
pose RehabUltatlon  Faculties  Insurance 
Fund. 

(2)  The  general  expen.sc,?  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  the  Multipur- 
pose Rehabilitation  Facilities  Insurance 
Fund, 

(3)  Moneys  In  the  Multipurpose  Rehabili- 
tation Facilities  Insurance  Fund  not  needed 
for  the  current  operations  of  tlie  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section 
shall  be  depijslted  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or 
invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by,  the  United  States 
The  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purchase  in  the 
open  market  debentures  issued  as  obligations 
of  the  Multipurpose  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
Insurance  Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be 
made  at  a  price  which  will  provide  an  invest- 
ment yield  of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtain- 
able from  other  Investments  authorized  by 
this  section.  Debentures  so  purchased  shall 
be  canceled  and  not  reissued, 

(4)  Premium  cliarges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  received 
on  account  of  the  m.'-urance  cjf  anv  mortgage 
under  this  section,  the  receipts  derived  from 
property  covered  by  such  mort4cages  and  from 
any  claims,  debts,  contracts,  property,  and 
security  assigned  to  the  Secretary  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  aiid  all  earniiigs  as  the  a,sseus 
of  the  fund,  shall  be  credited  to  the  Multipur- 
pose Rehabilitation  Facilities  Insurance 
Fund,  The  principal  of  and  Interest  paid  and 
to  be  paid  on.  debent-ares  which  are  the  obli- 
gation of  such  fund,  cash  insurance  payments 
and  adjustments,  and  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  handling,  management,  renovation,  and 
disposal  of  properties  acquired,  in  connection 
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■  th  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section 
-^'1  be  charged  to  such  fund. 

)   There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
to  provide  Initial  capita]  for  the  Multl- 
rpose   Rehabilitation   Facilities   Insurance 
nd,  and  to  assure  the  soundness  of  such 
fukid  Thereafter,  such  sums  as  mav  be  neces- 
safj*. 

ANNUAL  INTEREST  GRANTS 

5ec.  407,   (a)    To  assist  States  and  public 

nonprofit  private  agencies  to  reduce  the 

of  borrowing  from  other  sources  for  the 

cojistruction  of  rehabilitation  facilities,  the 

retar>-  may  malce  annual  Interest  grants 

such  agencies. 

b  I  Anniwl  interest  grants  under  this  sec- 
ti  with  respect  to  any  rehablUtatlon  fa- 
ity^shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not 
"""        forty  years,  and  provision  for  such 
grants  shall  be  embodied  In  a  contract  guar- 
their   payment    over   such    period, 
such  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
er  than  the  difference  between  ( 1 )   the 
annual  debt  service  which  would  be 
redulred  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of  the 
lo4n,  on  the   amount   borrowed   from   other 
for  the  construction  of  such  faclU- 
,  and  i2i  the  average  annual  debt  service 
ch  the  institution  would  have  been  re- 
red  to  pay,  during  the  life  of  the  loan, 
h  respect  to  such  amounts  If  the  appU- 
i!e   Interest   rate   were  3   per  centum   per 
lum:     Provided.    That    ti^ie    amount    on 
Ich  such  grant  is  based  shall  be  approved 
the  Secretary. 

cm!)   There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

api iropriated  to  the  Secret.iry  such  sums  as 

y  be  nece^^ary  for  the  payment  of  annua! 

tsrest  grants  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
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<2\    Contracts  for  annual  Interest   grants 
||er  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into 
in  aggregate  amount  greater  than  is  au- 
in  appropriation  Acts;    and  In  any 
t   the  total   amount  of  annual   Interest 
Its  which  may  be  paid  to  Institutions  of 
ner  education  and  higher  education  build- 
agencies  in  any  year  pursuant   to  cen- 
ts entered  into  under  this  section  shall 
exceed  $1,000,000  which  amount  shall  be 
by  $3,000,000  on  July  i,  1974    and 
S5,000,000  on  July  1.  1975. 
li  Not  more  than  12'2  per  centum  of  the 
.3  provided  for  in  this  section  for  wants 
be  used  within  any  one  State, 

lEHABItrrATION    FACILITY    IMPROVEMENT 

408,   laiiii   The  Secretary  is  author- 
to   make   grants   to  States   and   public 
other  nonprofit  organizations  and  agen- 
to  pay  90  per  centum   of   the   cost   of 
ects   for   providing   training   services   to 
llcapped  Individuals  In  public  or  other 
n^rofit  rehabilitation  facilities, 

I  I  A)    Training  services  for  purposes  of 
subsection,  shall  include  training  in  oc- 
cupational skills:   related  services,  including 
evaluation,  work  testing,  provisions  of 
upatlonal   tools  and  equipment  required 
•^6  individual  to  engage  in  such  training. 
Job    tryouts:    and   payment    of    weekly 
ances    to    Individuals    receiving    such 
Ung  and  related  services. 
)   Such  allowances  may  not   be  paid  to 
Individual   for  any   period    in   excess   oi 
years,  and  such  allowances  for  any  week 
not  exceed  $30  plus  $10  for  eachof  the 
Iduars  dependents,  or  $65,  whichever  Is 
In    determining    the    amount    of   such 
o^ances    for    any    Individual,    consldera- 
shall  be  given  to  the  Individual's  need 
such   an   allowance.    Including   anv    ex- 
js  reasonably  aitrlbutable  to'receipt  of 
ing  services,  the  extent  to  which  such 
_  lowance  will  help  assure  entrv  Into  and 
1:  factory  completion  of  tralnlne",  and  such 
■'-  factors,  specified  by  the  Secretary,  as 
promote  such  Individual's  fitness  to  en- 
In  a  remunerative  occupation. 
I  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  for  a 
'ct  pursuant  to  this  subsection  onlv  on 
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his  determination  that  (A)  the  purpose  of 
such  project  Is  to  prepare  handicapped  in- 
dividuals for  a  gainful  occupation:  iB)  the 
Individuals  to  receive  training  services  under 
such  project  will  Include  only  individuals 
who  have  been  determined  to  be  suitable  for 
and  in  need  of  such  training  services  by  the 
State  agency  or  agencies  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  105(a)(1)  of  the  State  in 
which  the  rehabilitation  facility  Is  located: 
iC)  the  full  range  of  training  services  will 
be  made  available  to  each  such  Individual, 
to  the  extent  of  his  need  for  such  services: 
and  'D)  the  project.  Including  the  partic- 
ipating rehabilitation  facility  and  the  train- 
ing services  provided,  meet' such  other  re- 
quirements as  he  may  prescribe  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

f4)  Payments  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  In  installments,  and  in  advance'  c^r 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
Rehabilitation  Facility  Improvement  Grants 

(bi  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabili- 
tation fdcllities  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
projects  to  analyze,  improve,  and  Increase 
their  professional  services  to  the  handi- 
capped, their  business  management,  or  any 
other  part  of  their  operations  affecting  their 
capacity  to  provide  employment  and  services 
for  the  handicapped. 

I  2 )  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  acquiring,  constructing,  expanding,  re- 
modeling, or  altering  any  building. 

(3  I  Payments  under  this  subsection  mny 
be  made  in  installments,  and  in  idvance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  mj.y  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

National  Policy  and  Performance  Council 
(C)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Policy  and  Performance 
Counci:,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  not 
otherwise  In  the  regular  full-time  employ 
of  the  United  States  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 
Three  members  of  such  Council  shall  be 
handicapped  individuals.  The  Secretary  shall 
from  Time  to  time  appoint  one  of  themem- 
bers  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The  appointed 
members  shall  be  selected  from  among  lead- 
ers in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  or  work- 
shop fields.  State  or  local  government,  and 
business  and  from  among  representatives  of 
related  professions,  labor  leaders,  and  the 
general  public.  Each  appointed  member  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
•ha-  any  member  appointed  to  fin  a  vacancv 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
sh.\n  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  except  that,  of  the  twelve  mem- 
bers first  appointed,  three  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  three  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  three  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. None  of  such  twelve  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  a 
year  has  elapsed  after  the  end  of  his  pre- 
ceding term. 

I  2)  The  Council  shall  (Ai  advise  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  the  policies  and  criteria 
to  be  used  by  him  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  make  grants  under  subsection  lat 
for  a  rehabilitation  faciliiy  which  is  a  work- 
shop: (B)  make  recommendations  to  th.e  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  workshop  improvement 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  section  is  ef- 
fective in  accomplishing  this  purpose;  and 
iCi  perform  such  other  services  with  respect 
to  workshops  as  the  Secretary  may  request. 
1.3.1    The    Secretary    shall    make    available 


to  the  Council  such  technical,  administra- 
tive, and  other  assistance  as  It  may  require 
to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(4)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including 
traveltime,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  IJnlted 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 
Safety  Standards 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  grant 
under  this  section  to  any  rehablUtatlon  fa- 
cility which  does  not  comply  with  safety 
standards  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
prescribe    by    regulation. 

Special  Study 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  sources  of  Income  and  other  finan- 
cial support  presently  being  received  by 
handicapped  persons  employed  In  workshops, 
to  include  wages  earned  In  the  workshops 
and  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  such 
earned  Income  is  augmented  from  other  per- 
sonal, public,  and  voluntary  sources.  A  report 
of  such  study,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions, will  be  furnished  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1,  1973. 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

Sec.    409.    (a).    From    the   sums   available 
therefor   for   any   fiscal   year,   the   Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  States  and  public  and 
other  nonprofit   organizations  and   agencies 
for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of   1 1 )   projects 
for   research,   demonstrations,  training,  and 
traineeshlps    including    a    biomedical    engi- 
neering research  program.  International  re- 
habilitation   research,    training    and    tech- 
nical assistance,  and  projects  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   special    facilities   and   services, 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  hold 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to   the   solution   of   rehabilitation   problems 
common  to  all  or  several  States,  and  problems 
related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Individuals 
with    developmental    disabilities    and   other 
severe  handicaps  and  (2)  projects  which  ex- 
periment with  new  services  or  new  patterns 
of  services  (including  opportunities  for  new 
careers  for  handicapped  individuals,  and  for 
other  individuals  In  programs  serving  handi- 
capped individuals).  Grants  for  training  and 
traineeshlps  under  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  Include  training  and  traineeshlps  in 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  physi- 
cal   therapy,    occupational    therapy,    speech 
pathology  and  audiology,  rehablUtatlon  nurs- 
ing,  rehabilitation  social   work,  prosthetics, 
and  orthotics,  rehabilitation  psychology,  re- 
habilitation  counseling,   recreation    for  the 
111  and  handicapped,  and  other  specialized 
fields  contributing  to  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  handicapped  or  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  individuals  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities and  other  severe  handicaps.  No  grant 
-shall  be  made  under  clause  (1 )  or  clause  (2) 
of  this  subsection  for  furnishing  to  an  Indi- 
vidual any  one  course  of  study  extending  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  four  years.  Any  grant 
of  funds  under  this  subsection  which  will  be 
used  for  direct  services  to  handicapped  indi- 
viduals or  for  establishing   facilities  which 
will  render  direct  services  to  such  individuals 
must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate State  agency. 

<b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  and  purchases 
made,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and  shall  be  made  on  such  condition 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section, 
(c)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
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Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  con-slstlng  of  the  Sec- 
retary, or  his  designee,  who  shaU  be  Chair- 
man and  fifteen  members  appointed  without 
regard  to  civil  sfervlce  laws  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  fifteen  appointed  membere  shall 
be  "leaders  In  fields  concerned  with  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  In  public  aflTalrs,  in- 
cluding leading  medical,  educational,  or 
scientific  authorities  who  are  outstanding 
for  their  work  in  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  handicapf>€d  individuals.  At  least 
one-third  of  the  appointed  members  shall 
be  recipients  of  rehabilitation  services  In- 
cluding those  who  are  severely  handicapped. 
Each  appointed  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  Is  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term 
and  except  that,  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed, three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  three  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment.  None  of 
such  fifteen  members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment until  a  year  has  elapsed  after 
the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(2)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  review 
applications  for  special  projects  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  section  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  for  grants  there- 
under any  such  projects  or  any  projects 
initiated  by  It  which  it  believes  show  prom- 
ise of  making  valuable  contributions  to  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
section,  for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  con- 
ference periods,  as  he  may  determine, 

(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council  or  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day  Including  traveltime, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  'United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  a  report  concerning  the 
special  projects  Initiated  under  this  section, 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
and  any  action  taken  with  respect  to  such 
recommendations. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 105,  or  to  any  local  agency  participating 
in  the  administration  of  such  a  plan,  for 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
pilot  or  demonstration  projects  for  the  pro- 
vision of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals  who,  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  are  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  and  to  members  of  their  families 
i  whether  or  not  handicapped)  who  are  with 
them.  Including  maintenance  and  trans- 
portation of  such  individuals  and  members 
of  their  families  where  necessary  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  that  individual.  Maintenance 
payments  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  any  maintenance  payments  made 
to  other  handicapped  individuals  in  the  State 
under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  satlsfactroy  assurance  that  In 
the  provision  of  such  services  there  will  be 
appropriate  cooperation  between  the  grantee 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 


cies having  special  skills  and  experience  in 
the  provision  of  services  to  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  or  their  families.  This  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  in  coordination 
with  other  provisions  of  law  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  migrant  agricultural  workers,  in- 
cluding title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  section  311  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and 
the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
of  1963. 

(e)  If  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  for  making  the  grants  authorized  in  sub- 
section (d)  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  at  least 
66%  per  centum  of  the  total  amounts  which 
the  Secretary  estimates  would  be  needed  to 
fund  the  applications  he  has  approved  (sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropriations)  un- 
der subsection  (d).  he  shall  allocate,  for 
grants  under  that  subsection,  funds  ap- 
propriated for  other  activities  under  this  Act 
In  the  proportion  that  the  amount  he  esti- 
mates to  be  required  for  each  such  other 
activity  bears  to  the  total  amount  he  esti- 
mates to  be  required  for  all  such  other  ac- 
tivities. In  the  event  that  the  amount  the 
Secretary  allocates  for  subsection  (di  under 
this  provision  exceeds  the  total  amount  he 
finds  needed  to  disburse  to  grant  applicants 
under  that  subsection,  or  if  additional 
amounts  become  available  for  carrying  out 
that  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
allocate any  such  excess  to  the  activities  for 
which  they  were  originally  allocated.  In  the 
same  proportions  as  provided  above. 

NATIONAL    INFORMATION    AND    RESOURCE 
CENTER 

Sec.  410. (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established, 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
a  National  Information  and  Resource  Center 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Center"). 

(2)  The  Center  shall  have  a  Director  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
functions  under  this  section. 

(bHl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Center  to  collect,  review,  organize, 
publish,  and  disseminate  (through  publica- 
tions, conferences,  workshops,  or  technical 
consultation)  Information  and  data  related 
to  the  particular  problems  caused  by  handi- 
capping conditions,  including  Information 
describing  measures  which  are  or  may  be  em- 
ployed for  meeting  or  overcoming  such  prob- 
lems, with  a  view  to  assisting  individuals 
who  are  handicapped  and  organizations  and 
persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
handicapped.  In  meeting  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to,  or  are  made  more  difficult  for, 
individuals  who  are  handicapped,  including 
the  handicapped  aged. 

(2)  The  information  and  data  with  respect 
to  which  the  Center  shall  carry  out  Its  duties 
and  functions  under  paragraph  ( 1)  shall  in- 
clude (but  not  be  limited  to)  information 
and  data  with  respect  to  the  following — 

(A)  medical  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  services; 

(B)  day  care  and  other  programs  for  young 
children; 

(C)  education; 

(D)  vocational  training; 

(E)  employment; 

(F)  transportation; 

(G)  architecture  and  housing  (including 
household  appliances  and  equipment); 

iH)  recreation;  and 

(1)  public  or  private  programs  established 
for,  or  which  may  be  used  In,  solving  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretarv-  shall  make  available 
to  the  Center  all  Information  ar-.d  data, 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  which  may  be  useful  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Center 

(2)  Each  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary,  for  use  by 


the  C^nn?r.  any  information  or  data  which 
the  Secretary  may  request  for  such  use 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  to  the  maximiun  extent 
feasible  enter  into  arraixgements  whereby 
State  and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  Institutions  having  informatloia  or  data 
which  Is  useful  to  the  Center  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  and  functions  will  make  such 
information  and  data  available  for  use  by  the 
Center. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND 
ADtT-TS 

Sec,  411,  (a)  In  order — 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized  intensive  services,  as 
well  as  other  services,  needed  to  rehabilitate 
handicapped  individuals  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind,  and  (B)  training  the  professioival 
and  allied  personnel  needed  adequately  to 
staff  facilities  specially  designed  to  provide 
such  .'-^rvices  and  training  such  personnel 
who  have  been  or  will  be  working  with  the 
deaf-blind: 

(2)  to  conduct  research  in  the  problems  of. 
and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitating,  the  deaf-biind;    and 

(3)  to  aid  m  the  conduct  of  related  activi- 
ties which  will  expand  or  improve  the  serv- 
ices for  or  help  improve  public  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind;  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization  for  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  all  or  pan  of  the  costs 
of  the  establishment  and  operation,  includ- 
ing construction  and  equipment,  of  a  center 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Center 
for   Deaf-Blind   Youths   and  Adults. 

(  b  )  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
enter  into  such  an  agreement  shall  submit 
a  proposal  the.-efor  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  iiiforniatlon  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secret,jiry.  In  con- 
sidering such  proposals  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  those  proposals  which  (1) 
give  promise  of  maximum  effectiveness  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults, 
and  1 2)  give  promise  of  offering  the  most 
substantial  skill,  experience,  and  capability 
in  providing  a  broad  program  of  service,  re- 
search, training,  and  related  activities  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf-blind. 

(c)   The  agreement  shall — 

(II  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  agency  or  organization  for  the  Center 
win  be  -used  only  for  the  purposes  for  ■which 
paid  and  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  agreement 
made  pursuant  theret-o; 

(2)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion making  the  agreement  w-ill  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary,  which  the 
Secretary  in  turn  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress with  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(3)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
In  the  perfLrnvaice  of  work  on  any  construc- 
tion aided  by  Federal  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  US  C,  276a — 276a-5l; 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  having,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
paragraph,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F,R  31761  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c  I ; 

(4)  for  subsequent  program  evaluation. 
Include  a  clear  statement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Center,  These  goals  shall  be  listed  in 
order  of  priority  and  stated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  a  form  amenable  to  quantification; 
and 
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(5)  Include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
£  ecretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
qurposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
r 'modeling  or  alteration  i  for  which  funds 
ave  been  paid  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
nder  this  section  the  facility  constructed 
(leases  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
was  constructed  or  the  agreement  Is  ter- 
Inated.  the  United  States,  unless  the 
^ecretary  determines  that  there  Is  good 
ii;se  for  releasing  the  recipient  of  the 
nds  from  its  obligation,  shall  be  entitled 
recover  from  the  .tppllcant  jr  other  owr.- 
of  the  facility  an  amount  which  be.\r3  the 
ratio  to  the  then  value  of  the  fa- 
ity  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds 
to  the  cost  of  the  portion  of  the  fa- 
Ity  ananced  with  such  fu.ids.  Such  value 
all  be  determined  by  agreement  of  the 
rtles  or  by  action  brought  In  the  United 
tes  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
:  le  facility  Is  situated. 

5MPREHENSK-E     REHABILITATION    CENTERS    FOR 
DE-AI-    YOCTHS    AND    ADUiTS 

Sec  412. (a)  In  order  to — 

11)  demonstrate  methods  nf  (A)  providing 
specialized  comprehensive  In-depth  serv- 

needed    to    rehabilitate    low    (under) 

achieving  deaf  persons,  and  (B)  training  the 

.  ofesslonal    and    allied    personnel    required 

a  lequately  to  staff  facilities  designed  to  pro- 

de  such  services  and  training  personnel  who 

ve  been  or  will  be  working  with  the  low 

nder  I  achieving  deaf; 

1 2)  conduct  research  In  the  nature  and 
•evention  of  the  problems  of  the  low  (un- 
sr)     achieving    deaf    population    and    the 

rehabilitation  of  these  Individuals:  and 
( 3  I    Improve  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
-'  public,  employers  in  particular,  of  both 
assets  and  problems  of  these  severely  dia- 
lled deaf  people; 

e    Secretary    Is   authorized    to   enter   Into 
aj  reements  with  any  public  or  nonprofit  prt- 
agency  or  organization  for  payment  by 
United  States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
e  establishment  and  operation,  Including 
construction  and  equipment  of  one  or  more 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
individuals  who  are  low  (under)  achlev- 
which  shall  be  known  as  Comprehensive 
R  Jhabllltatlon  Centers  for  Deaf  Youths  and 
■    ults. 
(b)   .\ny  agency  or  organization  desiring 
enter  into  such  an  agreement  shall  sub- 
'  a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time,  In  such 
ner,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  con- 
sidering such  proposals  the  Secretary  shall 
re  preference  to  those  proposals  which  ( 1 ) 
-•e  promise  of  maximum  effectiveness  In  the 
janization  and  operation  of  a  Comprehen- 
•e  Rehabllitaton  Center  for  Deaf  Youths 
Adults,  and  (2)   give  promise  of  offering 
most  substantial  skill,  and  capability  in 
aiding   a   broad    program   of   service,   re- 
" .  training,  and  related  activities  in  the 
of   rehabilitation   of   the   low    (under) 
c  nlev-ing  deaf. 
ic)   The  agreement  shall— 

( 1 )  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to  any 
ncy  or  organization  for  a  Center  will  be 
d  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid  and 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
this  section  and  the  agreement  made  piir- 
mt  thereto; 

[2)  provide  that  an  Advisory  Board,  com- 
prfsed  of  qualified  professionals  and  experts. 

appointed  to  assure  proper  functioning  of 
■  Center  In  accordance  with  Its  stated  ob- 
ves  and  to  provide  assistance  In  profes- 
sicjnal.  technical,  and  other  areas  of  develop- 
The    Advisory    Board    shall    draw    at 
one-third    of    Its    membership    from 
among  the  deaf  population: 

3)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organlza- 
n  making  the  agreement  wUl,  with  the 
.•Ice  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Center, 
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make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  in  turn  shall  transmit  the  report  to 
the  Congress  with  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations the  Board  and  he  may  deem 
appropriate; 

(4)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
in  the  performance  of  work  on  any  con- 
struction aided  by  Federal  funds  under  this 
section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5);  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
having,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  paragraph,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  use    276a); 

(0  1  for  subsequently  program  evaluation, 
include  a  clear  .statement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Center.  These  goals  shall  be  listed  In 
order  of  priority  and  stated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible In  a  form  amenable  to  quantification; 
and 

(6)  Include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

(di  If  within  twenty  year.s  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor  re- 
modeling or  alteration)  for  which  funds  have 
been  paid  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  section  the  facility  constructed  ceases  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
constructed  or  the  agreement  Is  terminated, 
the  United  States,  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  Is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  recipient  of  the  funds  from  its 
obligation,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  facility 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
then  value  of  the  facility  as  the  amount  of 
such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
portion  of  the  facility  financed  with  such 
funds.  Such  value  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district    in  which  the  facility  as  situated. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
determination  of  who  are  the  low  (under) 
achieving  deaf  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

N.ATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRANSPOSTATION  AND 
HOUSING    FOR    THE     HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  413.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  National  Commission  on 
Transportation  and  Housing  for  the  Handi- 
capped, consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (or  his  designee), 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
fifteen  members  appointed  b\-  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws.  The  fifteen 
appointed  members  shall  be  representative 
of  the  general  public,  of  the  disabled,  and  of 
private  and  professional  groups  having  an 
Interest  in  and  able  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  transportatioii  and  housing 
problems  which  impede  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (or  their  respective 
designees!  shall  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mission 

ibi  The  Commission  shall  (1)(A)  deter- 
mine how  and  to  what  extent  transportation 
barriers  Impede  the  mobility  of  the  handi- 
capped and  the  aged  handicapped  and  con- 
sider how  travel  expenses  in  connection  with 
transportation  to  and  from  work  for  handi- 
capped Individuals  can  be  met  or  subsidized 
when  such  Individuals  are  unable  to  use 
mass  transit  systems  or  need  special  equip- 
ment In  private  transportation,  and  (Bi  con- 
sider the  housing  needs  of  the  handicapped: 
(2(  determine  what  Is  being  done,  especially 


by  public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and 
groups  having  an  Interest  In  and  a  capacity 
to  deal  with  such  problems,  (A)  to  eliminate 
barriers  from  public  transportation  systems 
(Including  vehicles  used  In  such  systems) 
and  to  prevent  their  Incorporation  In  new  or 
expanded  transportation  systems  and  (Bj 
to  make  housing  available  and  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  or  to  meet  sheltered  hous- 
ing needs;  and  (3)  prepare  plans  and  pro- 
posals for  such  further  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  goals  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation and  housing  for  the  handicapped 
including  proposals  for  bringing  together  In 
a  cooperative  effort,  agencies,  organizations 
and  groups  already  working  toward  such 
goals  or  whose  cooperation  is  essential  to 
effective  and  comprehensive  action. 

(CI  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants,  and  to  establish 
such  committees,  as  may  be  useful  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions,  to  make  studies,  and 
to  contract  for  studies  or  demonstrations  to 
assist  It  In  performing  Its  functions.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mission such  technical,  administrative,  and 
other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out   Its  functions. 

( d )  Appointed  members  of  the  Commission 
ar.d  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section fc»  shall,  whUe  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  serving 
on  business  of  the  Commission,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  two 
final  reports  of  Its  activities.  One  such  report 
shall  be  on  its  activities  In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation carriers  of  the  handicapped,  and 
the  other  such  report  shall  be  on  its  activ- 
ities In  the  field  of  the  housing  needs  of 
the  handicapped.  The  Commission  shall, 
prior  to  January  1,  1975,  submit  each  such 
report,  together  with  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations for  further  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  to  the  Secretary 
for  transmission  by  him  together  with  his 
reconomendatlons  to  the  President  and  then 
to  the  Congress.  The  Commission  shall  also 
prepare  for  such  submission  an  Interim  re- 
port of  its  activities  In  each  such  area  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  It  shall  also  prepare  such  additional 
Interim  reports  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest. 

NATIONAL    CENTERS    FOR    SPINAL    CORD    INJURIES 

Sec.  413.   (a)   In  order — 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized  Intensive  services,  as 
well  as  other  services,  needed  to  rehabilitate 
handicapped  Individuals  who  are  suffering 
from  spinal  cord  Injuries  and  (B)  training 
the  professional  and  allied  personnel  needed 
adequately  to  staff  facilities  specially  de- 
signed to  provide  such  services  and  training 
such  personnel  who  have  been  or  will  be 
working  with  the  persons  suffering  from 
spinal  cord  Injuries; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  in  the  problems 
of.  and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitating, persons  suffering  from  spinal 
cord  Injuries;  and 

(3)  to  aid  In  the  conduct  of  related  activ- 
ities which  will  expand  or  Improve  the  serv- 
ices for  or  help  improve  public  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  persons  suffering  from 
spinal  cord  Injuries; 

the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization  for  payment  by 
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the  United  Statee  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs 
for  the  establishment  and  operation.  Includ- 
ing construction  and  equipment,  of  centers 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
individuals  who  are  suffering  from  spinal 
cord  Injuries  which  shall  be  known  as  Na- 
tional Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries. 

(b)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring 
to  enter  Into  such  an  agreement  shall  sub- 
mit a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  con- 
sidering such  proposals  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  those  proposals  which  ( 1 ) 
give  promise  of  maximum  effectiveness  In 
the  organization  and  operation  of  National 
Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries,  and  (2) 
give  promise  of  offering  the  most  substantial 
skill,  experience,  and  capability  In  providing 
a  broad  program  of  service,  research,  training, 
and  related  activities  In  the  field  of  rehabil- 
itation of  persons  suffering  from  spinal  cord 
Injuries, 

fc)  The  agreement  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  agency  or  organization  for  the  Centers 
win  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which 
paid  and  In  accordnace  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  agreement 
made  pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organization 
making  the  agreement  will  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary,  v/hlch  the  Sec- 
retary In  turn  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress with  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(3)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
In  the  performance  of  work  or  any  construc- 
tion aided  by  Federal  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276ar-6) ; 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  having,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
paragraph,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plein  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c); 

(4)  for  subsequent  program  evaluation, 
contain  a  clear  statement  of  the  goals  of 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  the  plan. 
These  goals  shall  be  listed  In  order  of  pri- 
ority and  stated  as  much  as  possible  In  a 
form  amenable  to  quantification;  and 

(5)  Include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  this  section  the  facility  constructed 
ceases  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  constructed  or  the  agreement  is  ter- 
minated, the  United  States,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  Is  good  cause 
for  releasing  the  recipient  of  the  funds  from 
its  obligation,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
cility an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  portion  of  the  facility  financed 
with  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mmed  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  ac- 
tion brought  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  facility  Is 
situated. 

GRANTS     FOR     SERVICES     FOR  END      STAGE      RENAL 
DISEASE 

Sec.  415.  (a)  From  sums  available  therefor 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
g^rants  to  States  and  public  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  for  paying 
part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  providing  spe- 
cial services,  artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies 
necessary  for   the   rehabilitation   of  handi- 


capped Individuals  suffering  from  end  stage 
renal  disease. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
for  services  performed  and  purchases  made, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary find' necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

TITLE  V— PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT 
EVALUATION 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  shEill  measure 
and  evaluate  the  impact  of  all  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals  In  general,  and  in  re- 
lation to  their  cost,  their  Impact  on  related 
programs,  and  their  structure  and  mecha- 
nisms for  delivery  of  service,  Including,  where 
appropriate,  comparisons  with  appropriate 
control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  Is  such  programs.  Evalua- 
tions shall  be  conducted  by  persons  not  Im- 
mediately involved  In  the  administration  of 
the  program  or  project  evaluated. 

(b)  Before  releasing  funds  for  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  covered  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  and  publish  general 
standards  for  evaluation  of  the  program  and 
project  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act.  He  shall  consider  the  extent 
to  which  such  standards  have  been  met  In 
deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  authorized  under  any 
section  of  this  Act.  Reports  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  504  shall  describe  the  actions 
taken  as  a  result  of  these  evaluations. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possible. 
arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  program 
and  project  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  programs  and  projects. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  evaluations  of 
program  and  project  Impact  and  effectiveness 
no  later  thas  sixty  days  after  the  completion 
thereof. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States. 

OBTAINING   INFORMATION    FROM    FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  502.  Such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  purpose^  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  him,  upon  request,  by 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

Sec.  503,  There  is  hereby  authorized  sucVi 
sums  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  but  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  $2,000,000  whichever  Is  greater,  to 
be  available  to  csnduct  program  and  project 
evaluations  as  required  by  thLs  title. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  504,  Not  later  than  one  hundred  ar.d 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  Act.  Such  annua!  re- 
ports shall  include  statistical  data  refiecting 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided 
each  handicapped  individual  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  shall  specifically  di.s- 
tlngulsh  between  rehabilitation  closures  at- 
tributable to  physical  restoration,  placement 
in  competitive  employment,  extended  or  ter- 
minal employment  in  a  sheltered  workshop 
or  rehabilitation  facility,  employment  as  a 
homemaker  or  u  ipald  family  worker,  and 
provision  cf  supplementary  services. 

TITLE  VI— ^^SCELLANEOUS 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec,  601.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  July  1,  1972,  Rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  other  published   interpreta- 


tions or  orders  may  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

EFFECT   ON    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec.  602  Unexpended  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  31^2bt  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  Act.  as  directed  by  the 
President.  Approved  State  plans  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  approved  projects,  con- 
tractual arrangements,  and  appointments  to 
advisory  groups  authorized  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  will  be  recog:-iized 
under  comparable  provi.^ions  of  this  Act  so 
that  there  Is  no  disruption  of  ongoing  activ- 
ities for  which  there  Is  continuing  authority. 

REHABILITATION   SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  603.  lai  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  which 
shall  be  administered  by  a  Commissioner  and 
shall  be  the  principai  agency  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  "and  Welfare  for 
c:irrying  out  and  administering  pr.jgrams  and 
performing  services  related  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  handicapped  Individuals  as  author- 
ized under  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  obJecLion,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered, 

Tliere  was  no  ob,iection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bra- 

DEMAS)  . 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  ol  H,R,  8395.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Vocational  R-ehabiliiauon  Act  m  or- 
der to  extend  and  improve  vocational 
and  other  rehabilitation  services  lor  dis- 
abled people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  number  of  di.sabled 
and  handicapped  persons  in  tlie  United 
States  is  increasing  annually.  Altiiough 
we  know  a  great  deal  about  how  to  save 
human  lives,  we  have  not  been  equally 
effective  in  harnessing  our  knowledge  to 
prevent  disability. 

The  measure  before  us  today,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972,  will  enable  mil- 
lions of  disabled  American.s  to  lead  hap- 
pier, more  productive  lives  and  enjoy 
a  greater  sense  of  digmty  and  self -worth 
Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  bill 
to  represent  tlie  most  significant  ad- 
vance in  assistance  to  handicapped  per- 
sons in  half  a  century 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, which  I  have  the  privilege  to  chair, 
held  hearings  on  legislation  to  extend 
and  improve  the  vocational  rehabiliUi- 
tlon  program.  During  that  period  we 
heard  from  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Elliot  Richardson, 
numerous  organizations,  and  individuals, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  offer  today 
represents  constructive  suggestions  for 
improving  and  enlarging  the  work  of  re- 
habilitation of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  persons  so  that  they  may 
return  to  their  nghtlul  place  m  their 
families  and  communities  as  effective 
participating  members. 

On  May  13.  1971.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
as  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  8395,  along  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Perkins  of  Kentucky;  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Quie  of  Minne- 
sota; Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  the  di.'tin- 
guished  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee;  and  other  members  of  the 
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c(  mmittee.  In  addition,  on  Julv  15.  1971. 
ntroduced  H.R.  9847,  a  bUl  to  improve 
capability  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tajtion  program  to  serve  the  most  se- 
.  disabled  among  the  millions  of 
handicapped  individuals  who  come  to 
these  programs  for  help. 
The  committee's  deliberations  on  these 
and  others  have  culminated  in  the 
before  us  today.  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
t  what  we  do  today  m  large  measure 
msure  more  effective  vocational  re- 
bilitation  and  other  services  for  han- 
'apped  individuals  as  well  as  improved 
ational  rehabilitation  programs 
toward  prompt  return  of  all  who 
to  employment  suited  to  their  par- 
tidular  abilities. 

Mr.   Speaker,   our   subcommittee   re- 
ceitly  made  a  review  of  the  legislative 
history  of  this  program  and  discovered 
many  of  the  most  significant  break- 
thtoughs   in   new   services   for   disabled 
people  have  come  from  the  initiatives  of 
lividual  members  of  Congress,  the  vol- 
tary   organizations   which  help   spe- 
1  groups  of  the  handicapped,  and  pro- 
fe4sional  organizations  that  work  direct- 
with  disabled  persons.  For  example, 
20  years.  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  of  the 
Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  in 
York  City  has  placed  his  consid- 
,ble  experience  in  domestic  and  inter- 
a  :ional  rehabilitation  work  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Congress. 
i>ome  of  the  amendments  in  the  bill 
immediately   responsive   to   recom- 
m*idations  of  such  individuals  and  those 
the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  and 
National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
devoted  experience  and  wisdom  of 
late  Mary  E.  Switzer  is  inextricably 
into     the     many     constructive 
chinges  that  have  been  made  in  this  re- 
habilitation legislation  over  the  years, 
must  also  make  reference  to  the  con- 
ling    attention    which    the    distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  <Mr. 
>  has  given  to  oversight  of  this 
m.  I  am  especially  impressed  with 
constant  sensitivity  to  the  basis  upon 
the    services    of    this    program 
hduld  be  made  available  as  a  right  to 
disjibled  people.  He  has  played  a  major 
in  making  this  bill  one  of  the  most 
ig^iificant  ever  to  be  reported  out  for 
program. 

this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
-•ield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
he  committee. 

PERKINS.   Mr.   Speaker,   in   my 
idpment.  the  Congress  will  not  pass  a 
important  piece  of  legislation  this 
than  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1972.  I  am  happy  to 
my  name  associated  with  H.R.  8395, 
:h  has  been  reported  unanimously  by 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
This   act  extends   appropriation 
authority  for  the  various  titles  of  the 
Vocjational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  3  years 
contains  other  significant  features 
I  shall  refer  to  in  this  statement, 
basic     purpose     of     vocational 
rehabilitation    is    to    assist    physically 
mentally   handicapped   individuals 
achieve  the  ability  to  work,  to  earn,  and 
ve  independently  in  their  communi- 
The  program  is  one  of  the  great  suc- 
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cess  stories  in  this  Nation's  effort  to  serve 
Its  people. 

In  fiscal  year  1971.  more  than  1  mil- 
lion individuals  received  .services  from 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies. Of  this  number,  291.272  were  re- 
habilitated. The  average  cost  of  each  re- 
habilitation, including  professional  and 
administrative  staff,  was  S2.168 — a  figure 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
manpower  or  related  program  with  a 
similar  objectives.  The  projections  are 
that  the  number  of  rehabilitations  in 
fiscal  year  1972  will  soar  considerably 
above  300.000. 

As  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  this 
program  nationally.  I  have  also  been 
ver>'  pleased  with  what  is  happening  in 
my  own  State  of  Kentucky.  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  progress  that  is 
being  made.  For  instance,  more  than 
22,000  handicapped  Kentuckians  were 
served  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  in  1971,  of  which  9,832  were  suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated.  It  is  with  pride  I 
report  that  Kentucky  was  the  fourth 
State  in  the  Union  in  tlie  number  of  in- 
dividuals rehabilitated  in  1971. 

Important  to  me  i.s  the  fact  that  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  in  my 
own  State  is  working  so  effectively  with 
other  programs  which  are  of  concern  to 
tills   body.  For  instance,   the  Kentucky 
rehabilitation  agency  is  providing  signal 
service  in  the  model  cities  programs  in 
Pikevllle,  Bowling  Green,  and  Covington. 
Working  with  the  State  welfare  agency, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  was 
able  to  complete  rehabilitation  for  1.866 
welfare  clients  in  fiscal  year  1971.  A  com- 
prehensive vocational  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter has  been  completed  at  Paintsville,  in 
my  ouTi  district,  and  is  e.vpected  to  be 
dedicated  this  summer.  This  center  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  thousands  of 
handicapped  Kentuckians  who  otherv\1se 
might  not  have  had  the  opportimity  to 
become  independent  and  self-supporting. 
The  bill  before  us  extends  appropria- 
tion authority  for  ail  titles  of  the  Voca- 
tional  Rehabilitation   Act   for   3   years, 
with  increases  in  authority  that  will  per- 
mit an  orderly  extension  of  the  program. 
It  has  been  a  disappointment  to  me.  as 
it  has  been   to  many  of  you,  that  the 
administration    has    not    been    recom- 
mending the  full  amount  authorized  in 
the  law.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
1971.  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation 
bill    was    passed    by    an    overwhelming 
majority,  adding  over  $60  million  to  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  was  happy  to  join  in  that  effort. 
The  bill  provides  for  needed  increases 
in  authorizations  for  the  basic  Federal- 
State  program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services.  For  fiscal  year  1D73.  S800 
million  will  be  authorized :  for  fiscal  year 

1974.  S950  million:   and  for  fiscal  year 

1975,  $1,100  million.  It  is  important  also 
that  this  legislation  continue  the  existing 
maimer  in  which  funds  for  the  basic  pro- 
gram are  allocated  among  the  States. 

Prior  to  1955.  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  provided  that  the  Federal 
Government  reimburse  the  States  for  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  administration  and 
guidance  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
case  services  for  handicapped  people  be- 
ing assisted   under   the   act.   The   1954 


amendments  provided  for  allotments  to 
the  States  based  upon  population  and 
per  capita  income,  with  the  per  capita 
income  factor  squared.  This  formula  for 
allotment  is  still  in  the  law  and  will  be 
continued  by  H.R.  8395.  This  formula 
was  known  as  the  Hill-Burton  formula 
first  appearing  in  the  Hospital  Survey 
and  Construction  Act  and  sponsored  by 
these  Senators.  It  was  known  at  that  time 
and  has  been  confirmed  often  that  the 
States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  incomes 
are.  generally,  less  likely  to  have  ade- 
quate health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, and,  of  course,  less  resources  with 
which  to  develop  them,  unless  they  re- 
ceive substantial  Federal  assistance. 

The  formula  has  been  good  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  It  has  helped  to 
equalize  opportunity  for  handicapped 
people  in  the  poorer  States  with  the  op- 
portunities of  such  individuals  in  other 
States.  The  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  prospered  nationally  under 
this  method  of  allotting  funds,  and  pro- 
grams in  most  of  the  poorer  States  have 
made  phenomenal  progress. 

This  method  of  allocation  Is  accepted 
by  the  rehabilitation  movement  gen- 
erally, and  there  is  no  organized  effort  to 
change  it.  The  two  organizations  most 
concerned  nationally  with  the  State- 
Federal  vocational  rehabiUtation  pro- 
gram, the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation and  the  CouncU  of  State  Ad- 
ministrators of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, are.  as  I  understand,  satisfied  with 
it  and  neither  have  recommended 
changes. 

The  bill  before  us  introduces  some  new 
programs  which  should  be  of  immense 
value  to  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. Title  m  provides  a  program  to 
serve  our  most  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. It  wiU  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram as  it  is  now  operated.  It  will  permit 
the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  to  pro- 
vide rehabilitation  services  to  severely 
handicapped  individuals  for  whom  there 
may  not  be  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
employability.  This  program  is  to  be  a 
goal-oriented  program  such  as  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  goals  do  not  have  to 
be  employment  however.  For  instance, 
a  goal  might  be  to  help  an  Individual  get 
to  the  point  that  he  does  not  have  to  be 
institutionalized  but  can  live  at  home.  Or 
the  goal  might  be  to  help  the  individual 
get  to  the  point  where  he  can  take  care 
of  himself  at  home  without  an  attend- 
ant. There  can  be  numerous  other  goals, 
of  course.  I  believe  that  this  new  pro- 
gram will  be  a  great  advance  toward 
serving  the  more  severely  handicapped 
individuals  in  our  coimtry,  many  of 
whom  are  neglected  at  this  time. 

Several  other  new  programs  I  shall 
refer  to  briefly.  The  bill  includes  the  au- 
thority to  appropriate  $25,000,000  a  year 
to  make  grants  to  assist  in  maintaining 
the  work  capacity  of  individuals  with 
end-stage  kidney  disease.  Helping  these 
individuals  is  one  of  the  great  unsolved 
programs  in  our  country.  A  survey 
revealed  that  practically  all  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  now  have  pro- 
grams helping  in  one  way  or  another 
to  serve  such  individuals.  This  appro- 
priation will  enable  them  to  operate  more 
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systematically  and  with  fewer  limita- 
tions than  under  the  regular  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  law. 

The  bill  also  includes  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  comprehensive  cen- 
ters to  serve  the  low-achieving  deaf.  We 
have  Gallaudet  College  which  offers 
liberal  arts  education  to  deaf  individuals 
who  can  profit  from  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional experience. 

We  also  have  the  National  Technical 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Rochester,  which 
prepares  individuals  who  are  suitable 
for  high  level  technical  positions.  The 
centers  to  be  established  under  this  bill 
will  provide  demonstrations  of  how  deaf 
people  whose  abilities  are  not  suitable 
for  training  in  the  two  institutions 
referred  to  above  can  be  most  effectively 
utilized. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  authority  to 
establish  special  centers  for  spinal  cord 
injured  individuals.  Accidents  and  dis- 
ease continue  to  provide  a  staggering 
total  of  spinal  cord  injured  individuals. 
The  centers  to  be  established  under  this 
bill  are  expected  to  demonstrate  methods 
of  providing  a  total  rehabilitation  ex- 
perience for  such  injured  individuals. 

We  recognize  more  and  more  that  en- 
vironmental factors  are  often  most  im- 
portant in  preventing  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  from  achieving  the 
ability  to  be  independent  and  self-sup- 
porting. A  few  years  ago.  under  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  there  was 
set  up  an  Architectural  Barriers  Com- 
mission which  studied  this  subject  and 
made  recommendations  to  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  State  legislatures.  As 
a  result  of  the  report  of  this  Commis- 
sion, a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  tearing  down  the  barriers  that 
have  denied  handicapped  and  older  peo- 
ple access  to  and  use  of  buildings. 

There  are  equally  great  problems  in 
the  area  of  transportation  and  housing. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Housing  for  Handicapped  in- 
dividuals which  will  serve  in  these  fields 
as  the  Commission  on  Architectural 
Barriers  served  in  that  field.  We  believe 
that  the  report  of  such  a  commission  is 
going  to  be  required  to  impress  upon  the 
public  the  needs  of  handicapped  people 
to  have  houses  or  apartments  suitable 
for  their  use  and  transportation  systems 
that  WiU  enable  them  to  get  to  and  from 
work  without  prohibitive  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Brademas)  chairman  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  drafted  this 
legislation  and  cooperated  in  assuring 
nonpartisan  support  for  this  bill.  I  urge 
unanimous  passage  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorization  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  June 
30.  1972;  thus,  it  is  time  for  us  to  assure 
that  services  to  the  handicapped  are 
continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  have  a  long  way 


to  go  to  make  sure  that  every  handi- 
capped person,  particularly  those  who 
have  severe  handicaps,  is  assured  of  ade- 
quate services.  Too  many  severely  handi- 
capped persons  are  not  served  at  all.  Too 
many  with  real  potential  for  competitive 
employment  are  still  being  placed  in 
sheltered  workshops  when  more  In- 
tensive efforts  by  rehabilitation  work- 
ers and  citizen  helpers  in  our  Gov- 
ernor's and  mayors'  committee  on 
employment  of  the  handicapped  could 
develop  job  opportimities  for  them. 
Our  subcommittee  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  most  innovative  ways  of 
bringing  jobs  and  competent  disabled 
workers  were  really  being  used.  We  hear 
of  imaginative  means  of  developing  new- 
jobs  and  of  restructuiing  jobs  so  that 
disabled  people  can  fill  them  as  ade- 
quately as  before  they  were  injured. 
These  new  techniques  of  job  finding  and 
placement  should  be  used  throughout  the 
country  so  that  none  of  our  disabled  citi- 
zens need  to  stagnate  in  any  poorly  paid, 
unproductive  work  which  is  less  than 
they  could  undertake. 

We  must  expand  greatly  the  total 
rehabilitation  program:  and  in  that  ex- 
panded program,  we  need  to  refocus 
priorities  to  make  sure  that  the  severely 
disabled:  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  deaf- 
bUnd,  the  person  with  the  kidney  dis- 
ease that  is  life-taking,  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  cerebral  palsied,  the  heart 
and  stroke  patient,  multiple  amputees, 
paraplegics  and  others  with  really  severe 
handicaps  are  given  the  services  they 
need  for  as  long  as  they  need  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  designed  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. 

First,  H.R.  8395  would  provide  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  of  the 
basic  title  I  programs  of  grants  to  the 
States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
$800  million  for  fiscal  1973;  $950  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1974;  and  $1,100  million  for 
fiscal  1975. 

Second,  it  would  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  grants  to 
States  for  supplementary  comprehensive 
services  for  the  severely  disabled  with 
amounts  at  $160  million  over  the  next 
3  years. 

Third,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972 
would  provide:  for  the  estabUshment  of 
a  National  Information  and  Resource 
Center  for  the  Handicapped:  for  a  tem- 
porary National  Commission  on  Trans- 
portation and  Housing  for  the  Handi- 
capped; for  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion centers  for  low-achieving  deaf;  for 
national  centers  for  rehabilitation  of 
people  with  spinal  cord  injuries;  and 
for  centers  to  provide  services  for  people 
with  end  stage  renal  disease  who  can  be 
kept  alive  and  rehabilitated  with  modem 
methods  of  transplants  and  hemodialysis. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  their  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

It  is.  I  think,  significant  that  in  the 
52-year  history  of  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  there  has  never  been 
a  negative  vote  cast  against  It.  I  hope 
very  much  we  can  continue  today  this 
tradition  of  bipartisan  support  of  a  pro- 


gram wliich  has  meant  so  much  to  so 
many  human  beings, 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  REID,  Mr.  Spe..ker.  I  yield  myself 
6  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  lor  6  minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to  join 
my  distinguislied  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  -Mr  Brade.masi  in 
urging  tlie  Members  of  this  body  to  sup- 
port H.R.  8395.  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation amendments  of  1972.  As  the 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  Select 
Subcommitee  on  Education.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  bill  ha.s  the  ununi- 
mous.  biparlLsan  support  of  all  member.^ 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  would  particularly  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  nunonty  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 
QtriE*.  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  PERKINS'  for  their  un.- tinting 
efforts  as  this  legislation  was  shaped,  as 
well  as  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <  Mr.  Bell  ' ,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Dellenbacki.  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  '  Mr.  Hansen  ' .  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Eshle- 
M.\N  I .  and  the  gentleman  New  York  '  Mr. 
Peyser  > . 

All  of  us  are  proud  of  the  tradition 
which  has  marked  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  since  its  inception  more  than  50 
years  ago.  The  legislation,  we  believe,  has 
been  improved  to  make  the  program  more 
effective  in  serving  the  needs  of  our  dis- 
abled citizens — to  assist  all,  no  matter 
how  severe  their  handicap,  to  achieve 
maximum  independence  in  their  daily 
lives  and  to  restore  as  many  as  possible 
to  the  work  force  of  the  Nation  m  jobs 
commensurate  with  their  individual  ap- 
titudes and  abilities. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  before  us 
today  holds  great  promise  for  making 
possible  a  full  and  productive  life  for  the 
handicapped.  It  recognizes  that  the  Fed- 
eral-State vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  disabled  has  demonstrated 
its  practical  value  and  has  come  of  age 
It  authorizes  additional  funds — several 
billion  dollars  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years — for  grants  to  the  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.  With  ad- 
ditional matching  funds  from  the  States, 
we  expect  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  assist  thousands  of  handi- 
capped individuals  never  before  served, 

H.R.  8395  is  an  innovative  bill  and  one 
to  which  the  committee  gave  a  great  deal 
of  thoughtful  consideration.  After  hear- 
ing from  witnesses  and  reviewing  all  of 
the  statistics,  we  became  very  much 
aware  that  many  handicapped  individ- 
uals were  not  being  .served  by  this  pro- 
gram. This  has  come  partly  as  the  re- 
sult of  pressures  to  serve  more  and  more 
individuals.  The  committee  recognized 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  with  the 
limited  number  of  personnel  available  to 
expand  services  and  still  provide  the  ex- 
tensive services  which  many  handicapped 
individuals  often  require.  It  was  in  this 
regard  the  committee  directed  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  to 
take  a  look  at  the  programs  and  services 
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is  now  providing  and  vigorously  ex- 
—  indepth  which  clients  it  is  now 
g   and    develop    strategies    which 
■)uJd   give   more  emphasis   to  serving 
ose    individuals    who    are    the    most 
ndicapped.  I  recognize  that  everyone 
handicapped  In  one  sense  or  another. 
'    given  the  limited  dollars,  the  pro- 
focus  should  be  on  those  indivi- 
who  have  the  severest  problems, 
i^s  the  committee  refocused  its  prior- 
,  it  did  not  intend  that  RSA  discon- 
ue   services    to   any   disability   group 
4lch  it  is  now  serving;  but  as  moneys 
being  made  available  through  other 
''  'ive  authorities,  the  committee  en- 
that  rehabiUtation  money  will  be 
to  serve  the  original,  physical,  and 
.al  handicapped  population.  I  am  de- 
ited  to  note  that  the  administration 
substantially  expanded  its  commit- 
t  in  the  areas  of  treating  alcoholics 
drug  addicts  by  increasing  funding 
.  approximately  $21  million  in  196y 
129  million  in  1973  for  the  treatment 
ilcoholics,  and  by  increasing  fundmg 
■^  approximately  S38  million  in  1969 
162  million  in  1973  for  the  treatment 
drug   addicts.    Most   of   this    monev 
from  other  programs  in  HEW  out- 
RSA.    but   I   envision   that   where 
Federal  programs  provide  services 
the  same  clientele  RSA  might  serve 
where  the  objectives,  such  as  re- 
liilitation  and  traming  exist,  resources 
outside  RSA  will  be  used  to  pur- 
those  services  which  RSA  can  best 
-Ide.  Since  other  agencies  have  simi- 
goals.  it  was  the  committee's  feeling 
it  would  be  consistent  and  in  the 
interests  of  clients  for  other  agen- 
to  purchase  services  in  this  manner 
then  provide  supplemental  services 
rehabilitation  procedures  have  been 
leted.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  for 
Department  to  integrate  services  and 
he  same  time  be  in  the  best  interests 
iiid  ultimately  benefit  the  recipients. 
--  the  committee's  feeling  that  RSA 
should  not  be  spent  in  these  areas 
the  individual's  problems  are  truly 
or  that  other  funds  are  not  avail- 
from  any  other  sources, 
committee  heard  from  many  out- 
ig  leaders  in  the  field  of  rehabili- 
and  was  particularly  impressed 
the  soundness  and  wisdom  of  their 
as  well  as  their  concerns.  The 
has  made  a  special  effort  to 
program  inadequacies  vvhere  they 
and  place  special  emphasis  where 
needs  have  been  found, 
ng    professionals    such    as    Dr. 
ard  Rusk,  director  of  the  New  York 
for  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  ex- 
great  concern  about  the  sharp 
lent  of  funds  in  the  area  of  train- 
rehabilitation  personnel  in  phys- 
therapy,  occupational  therapy,  re- 
nui-sing,    prosthetics    and 
rehabilitation      counseling, 
therapy,  and  other  related  fields! 
^ong  with  others,  contended  that  the 
-'-    have  adversely  affected  schools 
ut  the  country  and  threatened 
^Ure  rehabilitation  effort  and  that 
uently,    programs    will    not    ex- 
He  further  pointed  out  his  con- 
about  the  size  and  scope  of  all  re- 
i    and    demonstration    programs, 
domestic  and  international. 
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I  would  like  at  this  point  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  letter  written  to  Congress- 
man Brademas  from  Dr.  Rusk  which  out- 
lines his  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee, particularly  in  the  field  of  re- 
search: 
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New   York   University   Medical 
Center.   iNSTrruTE   of   Reha- 
bilitation Medicint, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  February  3,  1972 
Hon,  John  Brademas, 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Education 
Homse    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,    U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  I  appre- 
ciated very  much  your  invitation  to  testify 
before  your  subcommittee  during  the  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Since  I  am  scheduled  to 
be  out  of  the  country  at  the  time  the  hear- 
ings will  be  held,  I  want  to  convey  to  you  a 
few  of  my  views  regarding  the  present  func- 
tioning of  the  programs  under  the  Act,  and  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  In  connection  with 
your  efforts  to  write  a  new  law. 

As  I  believe  you  know.  I  have  been  deeply 
int,frested  in  the  operation  of  the  many  pro- 
grams under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  This  Interest  and  involvement  goes  back 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  during  which  I 
was  closely  associated  -Alth  Miss  Mary  E. 
Swltzer,  who  served  with  such  high  distinc- 
tion as  Commissioner  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration  and  later  as 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service.  Along  with  thousands  of  people 
across  the  United  States,  In  rehabilitation 
and  in  dozens  of  other  fields,  I  shared  a  pro- 
found sense  of  loss  in  her  death  last  year. 
Her  passing  took  from  all  of  us  a  great  sense 
of  Inspired  leadership  and  a  focal  point  In 
the  development  of  rehabilitation  programs 
In  this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

I  want  to  e.xpress  to  you  the  gratitude  I 
leel  to  the  Congre&s  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  particular,  for  the 
outstanding  contributions  vou  have  made  to 
the  development  of  retiabliitation  programs 
over  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  a  part  of  that  growth  and  to 
have  partlcipiit«d  in  many  of  the  pro^am.s 
created  by  tiie  laws  you  enacted.  The  amend- 
ments passed  in  1954  and  thc«e  :n  1965  were 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  rehabilitation 
work  In  this  country.  Now  I  look  forward  to 
another  period  when  you  again  will  provide 
the  nation  with  legislation  wliich  will  add 
new  vigor  and  Impetus  to  the  growth  of  the 
entire  field  of  work  for  dl.>;abled  people. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  e.xpan^ion  of  medical  In- 
terest in  rehabilitation.  Thousands  of  phy- 
sicians in  many  specialties  have  become  ac- 
tively Interested  in  seeing  that  their  patients 
not  only  stirvive  the  crisis  but  iiave  the  bene- 
fit of  a  comprehensive  and  modern  rehabili- 
tation program,  in  order  'hat  they  mav  re- 
sume useful  .ind  active  lives  again.  " 

Within  the  medical  specialty  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilit.ation,  tiiere  ha-sbeen 
a  comparable  growth,  so  that  we  now  have 
available  a  much  larger  supply  of  highly 
trained  physicians  who  are  devoting  their  en- 
tire profession;U  careers  to  advancing  and  ex- 
panding the  work  we  do  for  severely  disabled 
people. 

Here  at  the  InstitiU-e  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine,  we  have  seen  a  repre?entative  sjun- 
ple  of  this  growth  procesB.  Laree  numbers  of 
physicians  have  come  to  our  Inatitut*  to  at- 
tend training  programs  and  to  observe  our 
programs  of  research  and  patient  CAre.  Even 
larger  numbers  of  other  rehabiUtation  pro- 
fessionals in  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  rehabilitation  nursing,  prosthetics 
and  orthotics,  rehabilitation  counseling, 
speech  therapy  and  many  other  fields  have 
participated  in  our  basic  and  advanced 
teaching  prograjns. 


I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  aware  of  the 

serious  threats  to  these  training  programs 
which  were  presented  during  the  past  year  as 
a  result  of  a  sudden  and  sharp  curtailment  of 
funds.  This  cutback  has  adversely  affected 
schools  aJl  over  the  country  and  It  theatens 
the  entire  rehabilitation  effort  in  this  coun- 
try, for  obvlotisly  we  are  not  going  to  expand 
our  programs  without  personnel  to  staff 
them.  Since  the  reduction  resulted  from  de- 
cisions In  the  executive  branch  regarding  ap- 
propriations, I  am  not  certain  that  your  com- 
mittee can  resolve  It,  yet  I  believe  that  every- 
one who  feels  a  deep  concern  for  the  future  of 
rehabilitation  work  In  this  country  should 
be  acutely  aware  that  the  nation's  training 
programs  are  In  serious  jeop)ardy. 

Our  training  program  at  the  Institute  of 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  has  Included  a  con- 
tinuing program  in  International  training 
of  students  from  many  foregm  countries. 
This  also  has  been  a  two-way  street,  since 
we  have  helped  large  numbers  of  United 
Stales  rehabilitation  personnel  to  study  and 
observe  in  numerous  rehabilitation  programs 
abroad. 

This  International  program,  together  with 
our  international  rehabilitation  research 
work,  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  ve- 
hicles this  nation  has  had  for  achieving  bet- 
ter understanding  among  people  throughout 
the  world.  In  dozens  of  countries,  rehabilita- 
tion work  for  the  disabled  has  been  a  bridge 
across  which  people  of  many  different  Ide- 
ologies could  proceed  to  a  common  objective. 
In  fact,  in  several  countries  where  our  dip- 
lomatic relations  are  strained  today,  reha- 
bilitation personnel  from  the  Umted  States 
are   stui    welcomed. 

Yet  this  valuable  illustration  of  interna- 
tional goodwill  has  in  fact  been  a  byproduct 
for  the  immediate  objectives  of  interchang-' 
ing  experience  has  produced  new  informa- 
tion and  new  procedures  for  United  States 
personnel  and  has  conveyed  to  workers  in 
other  countries  the  advances  we  have  been 
making  in  our  own  domestic  programs 

With  this  in  mind,  I  hope  the  committee 
Will  make  adequate  provision  for  this  In- 
leruatxonai  research  program  when  it  writes 
new  legislation,  both  in  the  amount  of  dol- 
lar funds  authorized  and  in  provisions  lor  an 
adequate  support  program  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

In  fact,  I  would  hope  that  the  entire  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  both  for 
domestic  and  foreign  objectives,  would  be 
a  major  part  of  any  rewriting  of  the  law. 
i  would  hope  that  your  amendments  will 
make  clear  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  size  of  these  programs,  by  indi- 
cating substantial  Increases  in  the  appro- 
priation authorizations  for  all  forms  of  re- 
search and  for  training, 

I  would  urge  the  committee  to  make  provi- 
sion for  a  substantial  growth  in  rehabuita- 
tion  research  activities,  with  specific  refer- 

fnce  m  the  law  to  these  programs;  1)  An  ex- 
anslon  of  the  program  of  support  for  reha- 
bilitation research  and  training  centers  with 
specific  provision  for  these  centers  In  the  act; 
2)   the  Introduction  of  organized  support  for 
development  of  a  national  program  of  bio- 
medical engineering  research  through  which 
the  best  scientists  in  the  blo-medlcal  field 
can  merge  their  talents  with  the  engineering 
field  to  produce  advances  In  such  things  as 
prostheses  and  orthotic  devices,  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  field  of  myoelectric  con- 
trol systems.  In  which  there  is  tremendous 
potential    with   respect   to   new  methods  of 
bladder  control   In   paralyzed   patients,   im- 
proved   approaches    to    new    protheses,    ad- 
vanced and  simplified  methods  of  wheelchair 
power  systems  and  controls,  and  a  variety  of 
other  potential  scientific  breakthroughs;  3) 
an  organization  to  launch  an  expanded  co- 
operative research  program  between  the  re- 
habilitation agency  and  the  scientific  leader- 
ship in  other  government  agencies  and  prl- 
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vate  industries,  so  that  many  of  the  research 
findings  In  other  fields  may  be  promptly 
identified  and  adapted  to  work  for  disabled 
people;  4)  specific  authorization  for  support 
of  the  International  rehabilitation  research 
program,  as  previously  mentioned,  with  au- 
thorization for  both  U.S.  dollars  and  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies  abroad;  and  5)  pro- 
visions for  a  five-year  research  program  In 
the  field  of  spinal  cord  Injury,  which  will 
make  It  possible  for  this  country  to  bring 
under  control  the  now  largely  fragmented 
efforts  In  the  restoration  of  the  victims  of 
this  severely  disabling  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  also  add  my  sup- 
port for  proposals  to  expand  the  funds  to  be 
available  for  the  support  of  the  Federal-State 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Here 
In  New  York  State  we  work  regularly  with  the 
state  rehabilitation  agency  and  we  provide 
rehabilitation  services  for  many  of  their  se- 
verely disabled  clients.  If  this  large  service 
program  is  to  continue  to  grow,  obviously 
they  must  have  additional  funds  and  I  hope 
your  committee  will  make  provision  for  this. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service  to  the  com- 
mittee during  your  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion, I  will  be  happy  to  cooperate  In  any  way 
I  can. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  the  leadership  you 
have  taken  and  I  hope  that  the  result  of  all 
our  efforts  will  be  a  vastly  Improved  system 
of  rehabilitation  services  for  the  disabled 
people  of  this  nation. 

With  my  personal  regards  and  good  wishes, 
lam 

Sincerely, 

Howard  A.  RtrsK,  M.D., 

jDirecfor. 

The  committee  considered  the  con- 
cerns of  the  various  experts,  evaluated 
some  of  the  problems  and  concluded  that 
much  of  the  problems  result  from  the 
fact  that  research,  training,  and  demon- 
stration dollars  are  comingled  with  dol- 
lars from  other  legislative  authorities 
in  HEW  over  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Rehabilitation  has  no  control.  To  cor- 
rect this  matter,  the  committee  has  di- 
rected that  all  funds  in  these  areas  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Rehabilitation  so  that  he  can 
provide  leadership  in  order  to  delineate 
the  areas  of  research,  training  and 
demonstration,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
objectives  of  this  act  are  carried  out.  In 
doing  this,  the  committee  hopes  that  a 
refocus  in  these  areas  will  be  realized  and 
that  some  of  the  concerns  expressed  by 
leaders  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  such 
as  Dr.  Rusk,  will  be  eliminated. 

Finally,  the  committee  highlighted 
the  catastrophic  problems  of  the  spinal 
cord  injured.  Section  414  would  author- 
ize the  establishment  and  operation  of 
centers  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
individuals  with  spinal  cord  injuries. 
The  centers  to  be  developed  would  be 
directed  primarily  to  intensive  services, 
training  of  personnel,  and  research. 

The  committee  has  recognized  myriad 
of  physical,  psychological,  and  social 
trauma  set  off  by  the  catastrophy  of 
spinal  cord  injuiT.  Tv^'enty-five  years 
ago  few  survived  this  Injury.  Today 
medical  saience  has  given  the  spinal 
cord  injured  life  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  give  these  people  equally 
a  chance  to  participate  and  serve  their 
community  again.  The  committee  has 
been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  poten- 
tialities for  rehabilitation  of  the  spinal 
cord  injured,  but  meeting  this  problem 
necessitates  the  coordination  of  diverse 
resources.  It  is  the  hope  of  our  commit- 
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tee  that  creation  of  this  Center  will  pro- 
vide the  truly  coordinated  effort  needed 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

With  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Howard 
Riisk  the  committee  has  recommended, 
as  a  complement  to  the  Spinal  Cord 
Center,  a  5-year  research  and  demon- 
stration program  in  the  field  of  spinal 
cord  injury,  to  be  developed  by  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  and 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion in  order  to  achieve  close  coordina- 
tion between  new  medical  research  find- 
ings and  improved  methods  of  delivering 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  and  after- 
care services  to  people  with  spinal  cord 
injuries. 

We  have  had  evidence  that  there  mav 
be  as  many  as  100.000  Americans  .suffer- 
ing from  spinal  cord  injury,  and  that 
perhaps  at  best  those  receiving  adequate 
treatment  number  only  about  1.000 — so 
it  is  about  one  in  100  today  who  receive 
effective  treatment  in  this  area. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
some  of  those  in  this  area  are,  of  course, 
among  our  most  valiant  men  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam,  and  they  of  course 
deserve  the  very  best  of  treatment. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Spinal 
Cord  Center,  together  with  the  5-vear 
research  program,  will  make  it  possible 
to  bring  under  control  the  now  largely 
fragmented  efforts  in  the  restoration  of 
victims  of  this  severely  disabling  condi- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  sav  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson,  has  been  very 
helpful  in  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  that  we  have  incorporated 
I  believe,  about  90  percent  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  has  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  cooperation 
shown  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Brademas, 
in  this  effort  to  work  out  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach, although  there  were  one  or  two 
administrative  initiatives  he  would  have 
preferred  incorporated  in  the  bill.  In  the 
main,  however,  this  legislation  has  en- 
joyed the  support  and  the  active  coor- 
dination of  the  administration. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  repre- 
sents a  program  which  is  over  50  .vears 
old.  H.R.  8395  represents  a  significant 
and  positive  step  forward  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  Nation's  handicapped  citi- 
zens. This  legislation  has  never  had  a 
negative  vote  cast  against  it.  This  has 
been  Congress  way  of  indicating  its  de- 
sire to  help  all  handicapped  individuals 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  live 
meaningful  lives.  I  urge  all  of  mv  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  outstanding  bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  jield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  I 
rise  to  this  occasion,  imder  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  procedure,  with  mixed  emo- 
tions would  be  the  understatement  of  the 
year. 

For  9^2  years  immediately  prior  to 
coming  to  the  Congress  I  served  as  "medi- 
cal referee"  in  one  of  the  most  active 
vocational  rehabilitation  centers  in  Mis- 
souri. I  have  coordinated  with  the  state- 
wide  effort,    including   the   two   larger 


metropolitan  areas,  so  far  as  the  duties 
of  a  medical  referee  in  this  triple  threat 
rehabilitation  program  for  physical  res- 
toration, educational  restoration,  and 
mental  restoration  is  concerned  I  am  a 
life  member  of  the  V-R  a.ssociation  of  our 
Nation. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Speaker  but 
what  the  work  of  the  vocational  rclia- 
bilitation  commission,  headed  for  so  long 
by  my  friend  of  Mr.  McNutfs  War  Man- 
power Commi-sslon  durinc  World  War  II 
Mi.ss  Mary  Switzer— now  deceased— is 
outstanding:  but  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
hoisted  a  few  "flags  of  warning."  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  we  are  ron- 
siderintr  a  multibilhon-dollar  bill  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  procedure 
without  amendments  being  available  ex- 
cept those  broucht  by  the  committee 
with  certainly  inadequate  debate,  and 
with  -some  question  about  a  rollcall  vote. 

Certainly  we  are  apain  fosterins  the 
idea  of  the  "sacred  cow,"  by  sayinp  it  has 
never  been  opposed.  It  would  take  a 
strong  and  doughty  individual,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  oppose  the  haxidirapped,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  should  have  a  flag 
of  warning  that  we  are  duplicating  pro- 
grams, especially  in  the  kidney  dialysis 
and  other  kidney  programs,  which  have 
a  verv-  real  place  in  the  physical  reha- 
bilitation One  should  recall  that  under 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  and  the 
regional  medical  programs  just  this  pa.st 
year  we  added  a  crash  program  of  S76 
million  and  added  kidney  disea.ses  to 
stroke,  cancer,  and  heart  in  all  the  re- 
gional programs  So  there  is  duphcation 
and  overlapping  in  the  programs. 

I  have  never  argued  with  the  question 
that  this  is  administered  in  the  \-ur)ou'^ 
States  by  their  departments  of  edui  a- 
tion,  since  we  do  rehabilitate  education- 
ally as  well  as  physically  and  mentally 
but  I  believe  we  should  also  point  out 
under  this  su.speasion  of  the  rules  pro- 
cedure, the  report  has  no  departmental 
views.  Oh,  yes,  it  has  been  stated  that 
they  are  strongly  in  favor  of  it  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  quoted,  but  again  I  rai^e 
the  question  of  a  .sacred  cow.  and  this 
great  amount  of  cost,  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  for  3  years,  it  averages 

I  aLso  bring  to  your  attention  the  fart 
that  we  need  real  time,  debate  and  con- 
sideration, because  we  are  running  out 
of  people  to  rehabilitate.  Now,  one  cnn 
state  all  the  figures  that  one  v^ishes  about 
those  who  can  be  physically  re.stored  and 
educationally  restored,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation councelors  are  at  the  present 
time  going  into  the  highwavs  and  bv- 
ways  in  order  to  seek  the.se  people  out 
w-hether  it  is  the  physical  restoration  or 
otherwise,  and  they  are  given  "point 
credits,  and  demands  are  placed  upon 
them  to  handle  so  many  cases  a  year 

There    is    no    question    about    this' 

Finally,  we  have  the  overiapping  and 
duphcation  of  the  question  of  "cata- 
strophic" care, 

I  have  been  knov^Ti  as  the  father  of 
catastrophic  care-that  is,  these  rare  and 
infrequent  diseases  and  injuries  that  get 
the  headlines,  such  as  spinal  cord  cases 
quadraplegics,  and  the  "living  vegeta- 
bles, •  such  as  those  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  injury,  and  those  as  a  result  of 
anoxia,  and  those  as  a  result  of  anv  oth- 
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cause  including  illnesses  and  mental 


We  must  take  care  of  them,  but  is  not 
proper  place  to  do  this  in  the  Na- 
Health    Insurance   Standards    Act 
is  under  consideration  at  the  pres- 
time?  Is  it  not  in  the  proper  revision 
H.R.  1,  which  has  already  passed  this 
se  and  which  is  pending  action  in 
other  body?  Is  there  a  necessity  for 
jrlapping  and  duplicating  programs? 
we  afford  them?  Indeed,  can  we  af- 
not  to  do  so,  is  the  dilemma, 
^ally.  I  want  to  hoist  the  petard  of 
sming  that  simply  adding  personnel 
1  dollars  will  not  necessarily  rehabili- 
all  of  these  people  any  more  than 
ng  dollars  will  employ  everv-  person 
the  United  States  whether  they  are 
dicapped  or  not. 

think  because  of  the  timing  and  be- 
of  the  status  of  the  U.S.  Federal 
■y,  because  of  the  borrowmg  and 
expense  that  we  undertake  to  pay  in 
to  finance  our  aimual  public  debt 
'that  it  is  time  we  looked  at  this 
I  feel  we  should  give  serious  con- 
deration  to  sending  this  back  to  the 
by  voting  no  against  the  sus- 
ion  of  the  rules  today. 

REDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Quie>. 
QUIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    rise    in 
support  of  the  committee's  bill. 
?  committee  report  provides  an  ex- 
ent  summary  of  the  bill's  content  re- 
ding the  amendments  before  us.  so  I 
confine  my  remarks  to  specific  pro- 
ons   of  the  legislation   which   I  feel 
"be  highlighted.  I  have  always  had 
s^ial  personal  interest  in  the  handi- 
and  have  been  working  in  their 
since  my  days  in  the  Minnesota 
.  I  have  always  been  a  strong 
of    all    pieces    of    legislation 
provide  the  means  and  vehicles 
handicapped  individuals  to  achieve 
things  which  most  of  us  take  for 
I  have  always  felt  a  degree  of 
when  I  see  a  child  who  has 
paralyzed  learn  to  walk:  when  I  see 
(jhild  who  was  totally  deaf  learn  to 
k  and  understand  others;    when   I 
a  severely  spastic   cerebral  palsied 
d  feed  himself;  when  I  see  blind  in- 
duals  functioning  in  an  independent 
mer,  and  when  I  see  a  crippled  per- 
become  employed  again.  All  of  these 
:s  and  more  have  been  made  pos- 
in  great  part  because  of  legislation 
t^ated    by    the   Congress   as   well    as 

legislatures. 

Ljegislation  for  the  handicapped  has 

-•s  meant  something  special  to  the 

ress.  Virtually  every  major  piece  of 

ation  that  has  ever  been  enacted 

law  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 

been  initiated  by  the  Congress.  I 

:  that  the  results  of  those  programs 

more  than  justified  our  interest,  our 

and  our  support.  The  legisla- 

before  us  today  is  one  of  the  oldest 

for  the  handicapped  and  is 

that  has  been  eminently  successful. 

h  Its  50  years,  millions  of  handl- 

citizens  have  been  helped  to  be- 

contributors  to  society. 

highlight  of  the  hearings  held  by 

Select  Education  Subcommittee  for 
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me  was  the  testimony  of  John  Kemp,  Jr., 
a  22-year-old  congenital  quadruple  am- 
putee. Mr.  Kemp,  living  without  limbs 
since  birth,  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  rehabilitation  .services  can  do  to 
help  restore  an  individual  physically.  Ul- 
timately of  course,  it  is  the  mdivldual's 
personal  determination  and  the  degree  to 
which  he  chooses  to  overcome  his  adver- 
sanes  that  are  the  final  detenninmg  fac- 
tors in  what  he  may  become. 

I  described  John  Kemp  as  handi- 
capped, and  by  every  definition  that  we 
know  he  is  technically  severely  handi- 
capped. But  what  we  often  lose  sight  of 
is  the  fact  that  the  individuals  such  as 
John  Kemp  have  good  sound  minds 
which  are  not  handicapped.  When  we  can 
help  to  overcome  the  handicapping  con- 
ditions, the  native  abilities  emerge.  The 
Committee  found  John  Kemp  to  be  most 
well-adjusted,  articulate  and  intelligent. 
Now  with  the  aid  of  prosthetic  devices,  he 
is  able  to  walk  and  function  with  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  independence  In  hi.s 
own  words,  he  is  an  individual  who  has 
experienced  the  miracles  of  rehabilita- 
tion. He  is  presently  a  flr.st-yenr  law  stu- 
dent, a  member  of  the  Pre.sident's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety. John  Kemp  is  a  man  who  does  and 
will  continue  to  contribute  to  .society. 
John  Kemp  is  truly  no  longer  handi- 
capped in  the  traditional  sense. 

Mr.  Kemp  and  other  public  witnesses 
made  strong  appeals  to  the  committee 
to  provide  more  services  for  the  severely 
handicapped.  He  defined  severely  handi- 
capped as  "somebody  who  is  not  easily 
rehabihtated.  one  who  requires  time,  pa- 
tience, and  an  awful  lot  of  professional 
assistance  to  become  a  truly  productive 
member  of  society." 

During  the  course  of  hearincs  on  the 
bill,  the  committee  received  convincing 
testimony  concerning  existing  barriers  to 
the  delivery  of  high-quality  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  severely  handicapped 
clients.  They  pointed  out  that  thousands 
of  deaf,  blind,  mentally  retarded,  men- 
tally ill.  cerebral  palsied,  epileptic  and 
orthopedically  handicapped  persons  are 
being  turned  away  or  terminated  by  re- 
habilitation agencies  because  of'  the 
severity  of  their  disabilities.  As  a  re.siUt 
of  this  testimony  and  its  ov^n  inquiries 
the  committee  became  deeply  concerned 
about  the  apparent  inability  of  State  and 
local  agencies  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
service  needs  of  severely  handicapped 
clients. 

I,  along  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  became  convinced  that  many 
severely  handicapped  persons  could  be 
placed  in  jobs  if  rehabilitation  acrencies 
would  only  provide  an  increased  num- 
ber of  such  clients  with  a  comprehensive 
array  of  social  adjustment  and  training 
opportunities.  In  fact,  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was 
to  encourage  States  to  move  in  this  di- 
rection by  extending  the  period  for  eval- 
uating a  client's  vocational  potential  to 
a  full  18  months.  However,  in  a  large 
majority  of  States  this  extended  evalua- 
tion authority  has  never  been  fullv 
utilized. 


One  of  the  major  barriers  to  deliver- 
ing services  to  severely  disabled  persons 
is  the  present  system  of  reporting  case 
closures.  Because  of  the  additional  time, 
expense  and  staff  effort  involved  in  help- 
ing a  severely  handicapped  individual, 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  is  often  dis- 
couraged from  Including  many  such 
clients  in  his  caseload. 

Another  barrier  has  been  the  emphasis 
placed  on  returning  welfare  recipients, 
public  offenders  and  other  socially  dis- 
advantaged persons  to  remimerative  em- 
ployment in  the  past  few  years.  This 
trend  has  tended  to  thrust  efforts  to  aid 
the  severely  handicapped  into  the  back- 
groimd. 

While  supporting  the  expansion  of  job 
training  services  to  the  socially  disad- 
vantaged, the  committee  was  disturbed 
that  these  trends  have  resulted  in  lower 
service  priorities  for  clients  with  the 
greatest  needs — the  severely  handi- 
capped. For  this  reason,  the  committee 
has  included  language  in  its  report  which 
directs  the  Department  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  increasing  the 
number  of  severely  disabled  persons  re- 
ceiving rehabilitation  sei-vices.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  expects  the  Depart- 
ment to  issue  specific  directives  to  State 
agencies  in  order  to  eliminate  existing 
disincentives  to  serving  the  severely  dis- 
abled and  to  provide  separate  Informa- 
tion and  data  on  the  number  and  types  of 
severely  handicapped  clients  served. 

Providing  services  to  the  severely 
handicapped  is  difficult  and  time  con- 
suming and  presents  many  new  problems 
for  rehabilitation  personnel.  I  can  see 
that  a  deaf  client — to  use  one  example — 
creates  particular  problems  which  are 
unique  among  others  seeking  service 
from  a  vocational  rehabilitation  office. 
His  lack  of  normal  communication  skills 
immediately  puts  him  at  a  disadvantage 
in  even  making  his  needs  knovra  unless 
there  is  a  well-trained  counselor  who 
is  proficient  in  the  manual  alphabet  or 
the  language  of  signs.  All  too  frequently, 
there  is  no  such  counselor  or  he  is  not 
available  because  of  the  work  load  which 
promptly  accumulates  when  one  is 
known  to  have  special  talents  to  com- 
municate with  the  deaf.  Appointments 
are  difficult  to  make  because  of  prob- 
lems in  the  use  of  the  telephone,  thus 
the  client  often  has  to  take  his  chances 
when  he  comes  in  off  the  street. 

In  seeking  and  benefiting  from  reha- 
bilitation, the  communication  difficulty 
Is  oriiy  one  of  many  problems  according 
to  recent  studies  in  the  field.  Deaf  per- 
.sons  are  frequently  imprepared  by  their 
educational  programs  for  the  world  of 
work  and  social  living  outside  of  spe- 
cially organized  facilities.  Difficulties  in 
obtaining  transportation,  like  obtaining 
bus  schedules,  require  assistance.  Re- 
sponsibility for  filling  out  application 
blanks,  procedures  to  follow  if  one  is  ill 
and  cannot  report  to  work,  tendencies 
to  accept  a  position  under  one's  capabili- 
ties because  of  fear  of  not  getting  any 
work,  and  so  forth,  represent  only  a 
small  sampling  of  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  are  brought  to  the  only  person  to 
whom  he  feels  he  can  "talk";  namely, 
his  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor. 
Without  even  bringing  up  the  not  In- 
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frequent  problems  of  a  deaf  client's  mar- 
ried life,  children,  and  financial  con- 
cerns, the  typical  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion counselor  for  the  deaf  finds  himself 
spending  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
with  many  of  his  deaf  clients.  Such  cli- 
ents may  have  the  potential  for  full  em- 
ployment, but  the  difficulties  in  job  de- 
velopment as  well  as  job  placement 
make  the  task  of  the  counselor  much 
more  time  consuming  than  for  virtually 
any  other  kind  of  client. 

I  recognize  that  everyone  is  handi- 
capped in  one  sense  or  another,  but  I  am 
also  aware  that  defining  severity,  at  best, 
is  difficult  to  do  since  each  individual 
has  abilities  and  disabilities  which  in- 
volve his  state  of  health,  his  body  struc- 
ture, his  emotional  state,  his  life  expe- 
riences, his  ability  to  relate  to  others,  his 
motivations,  his  expectations,  the  role  he 
sees  himself  playing  in  life,  and  the  role 
in  life  others  see  him  playing. 

I  am  cognizant  that  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  equate  severity  on  a  physical  or 
mental  disability  basis  alone.  There  are 
many  examples  of  people  with  severe 
physical  impainnents  who  are  successful 
in  life  and  who  never  need  the  organized 
help  of  the  State-Federal  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  probably  an 
equal  number  of  individuals  whose  phys- 
ical or  mental  problems  seem  minor,  at 
best,  but  whose  ability  to  cope  is  so  im- 
paired that  they  could  not  possibly 
make  it  without  outside  help  in  or- 
ganizing their  limited  ability. 

In  its  deliberations  on  this  bill,  the 
committee  recognized  that  individuals 
now  engaged  in  delivering  rehabilitation 
services  to  America's  handicapped  citi- 
zens chose  that  profession  in  no  small 
measure  because  of  the  personal  satis- 
faction derived  from  serving  a  fellow  hu- 
man being.  Official  justifications,  how- 
ever, tend  to  stress  the  dollars  and  cents 
returns  to  the  taxpayer,  including  such 
measures  as  the  personal  taxes  paid  by 
the  handicapped  person  subsequent  to 
rehabilitation  into  gainful  employment. 
Methods  of  accounting  emphasize  "cases 
closed"  without  reference  to  ancillary 
values;  annual  statistics  are  tabulated 
in  such  a  way  that  every  succeeding  re- 
port is  a  numerical  triumph  over  the 
preceding  one. 

Quotas  imposed  on  counselors  have 
tended  to  impair  the  chances  of  a  quality 
placement  for  severely  handicapped 
individuals.  The  quota  system  as  prac- 
ticed in  many  vocational  rehabilitation 
offices  often  does  not  recognize  the  wide 
variations  in  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  needed  to  satisfy  particular  client 
needs.  Moreover,  with  an  emphasis  on 
closure,  the  counselor  is  discouraged 
from  the  long-term  followup  that  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  successful  ad- 
justment to  the  work  situation.  The 
committee  has  recommended  that  quotas 
and  case  balancing  be  abandoned  and 
some  system  developed  to  encourage 
counselors  to  cope  with  difficult  cases. 

The  needs  and  difficulties  in  appropri- 
ate job  development  and  placement  are 
generally  complicated  for  a  counselor  if 
the  client  does  not  demonstrate  any 
reasonable  expectation  of  becoming  fully 
employable.  If  such  a  client  is  accepted 
and  cannot  be  placed,  he  cannot  qualify 


as  a  closure.  Thus  the  quota  is  not  made, 
and  a  deficiency  is  recorded  in  the  coun- 
selor's performance. 

The  committee  has  taken  this  action 
because  it  is  concerned  about  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  those  individuals  who 
are  so  severely  handicapped  that  they 
require  continuous  p>ersonal  services  or 
supervision.  We  hope  that  in  the  future 
attention  will  be  given  to  correcting  the 
plight  of  those  handicapped  individuals 
who  have  not  been  accepted  for  services 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  case  or  ter- 
minated as  "unrehabilitated"  after  the 
initial  evaluation  because  of  the  severity 
of  their  handicaps.  We  would  like  this 
new  effort  directed  toward  those  blind, 
deaf,  mentally  retarded,  cerebral  palsy, 
and  so  forth,  who  are  not  now  being 
served.  This  in  no  way  should  reduce  the 
services  for  the  blind.  It  is  in  this  area,  I 
believe,  lies  the  measure  of  the  system 
that  the  committee  hopes  will  be  empha- 
sized and  receive  focus.  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge once  again  the  great  work 
done  by  RSA  through  the  years  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  through  the  actions  we 
have  taken  here  today  that  much  of  the 
pressure  will  be  relieved  and  that  the 
need  to  play  the  "numbers  game"  will  no 
longer  be  necessary.  It  is  my  feeling,  and 
I  am  sure  the  feeling  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  that  given  the 
limited  resources  available  they  should 
be  directed  toward  the  many  severely 
handicapped  persons  who  are  still  un- 
reached and  unserved.  I  view  the  moves 
to  refocus  this  program  on  these  indi- 
duals  as  a  very  positive  step.  It  will,  in 
the  years  ahead,  help  the  RSA  to 
achieve  a  degree  of  greatness  and  accom- 
plishment which  is  unparalled  In  its 
first  50  years. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  constime  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Veyseyi. 

Mr.  'VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today  contains  a  number 
of  major  improvements  in  existing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs.  Not  only 
does  this  bill  merge  our  efforts  in  tliis 
area  into  a  single  coordinated  program 
with  increased  emphasis  on  rehabilitat- 
ing the  severely  handicapped,  it  also  adds 
the  first  comprehensive  program  evalua- 
tion title  in  the  52-year  history  of  the 
program. 

While  the  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion has  made  progress  through  program 
evaluation  in  the  past,  the  growing  pres- 
sure on  funding  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  get  the  maximimi  possible  benefit  for 
our  dollar. 

With  this  in  mind  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  strengthen  the  evaluation  au- 
thority in  the  bill  and  establish  specific 
evaluation  guidelines  for  the  first  time. 
Briefly,  the  new  title  requires  that  all 
State  plans  and  direct  grant  applica- 
tions contain  a  clear  statement  of  the 
goals  of  the  services  to  be  provided.  For 
subsequent  evaluation  purposes  these 
goals  are  to  be  listed  in  order  of  priority 
and  stated  as  much  as  possible  in  a  form 
amendable  to  quantification. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish 
standards  for  evaluating  vocational 
rehabilitation  projects  prior  to  the  re- 
lease of  funds.  He  is  then  directed  to 
evaluate  the  impact,  effectiveness,  de- 


Uvery  structure  and  cost  benefit  ratio  of 
all  programis.  The  results  of  these  evalua- 
tions are  to  be  publi-shed  and  taken  into 
consideration  m  future  funding  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  the  taxpayer 
and  the  people  programs  like  tlu.s  are  in- 
tended to  help  to  dHiver  a  dollar's  worth 
of  value  for  every  tax  dollar  we  invest. 
Rigorous  evaluation  is  a  key  step  toward 
that  goal. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  put  in  the  Record  one  fiscal  fact,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  actual 
appropriation  figures  for  past  years. 

In  1970  we  appropriated  $525'  million, 
in  1971  S603  million,  and  in  1972  $687 
milUon.  The  budget  submission  for  fiscal 
1973  calls  for  $768  million.  The  actual 
appropnations  have  evidently  followed 
fairly  closely  the  authonzations  with  the 
exception  of  the  fact  that  the  authonza- 
tions have  exceeded  the  appropriaUons 
by  about  $200  million  or  $300  million 
The  level  has  been  going  up,  however, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  take  a  hard  look 
at  this.  The  administration  itself  asked 
for  an  increase  of  almost  $100  mUlion 
between  1972  and  1973. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
.yielding  in  order  to  make  the  legislative 
record  which  he  has  done  so  well. 

It  is  not  true  that  up  until  now  the 
Federal  Government  has  borne,  through 
a  matching-fund  program  with  the  vari- 
ous State  departments  of  education  or 
health  or  welfare  handling  the.se  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  cases  in  the  respec- 
tive States  on  an  80-to-20  basis  and  this 
bill  makes  it  a  90-to-lO  ba^is^ 

Mr.  REID.  That  is  my  understanding 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <  Mr.  Pickle  * . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  giving  assistance  to  the 
end-stage  renal,  or  kidney  disease  pro- 
gram. This  type  of  assistance  is  badlv 
needed,  and  it  i.s  a  good  step  forv^-ard. 

I  am  proud  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BR.ADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  >  Mr.  Vanik  » . 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committeo  under  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  i  Mr.  Brai-emas  >  on  bringing  out 
this  legislation.  I  am  heartilv  in  support 
of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  vocational  reha- 
bilitation amendments  will  hopefully 
continue  a  program  that  has  accom- 
plished immeasurable  good  in  helping  the 
handicapped  of  our  Nation  assimilate 
into  our  society. 

I  will,  of  course,  support  this  legisla- 
tion so  tliat  these  needed  programs  will 
be  continued  and  expanded  to  help  our 
handicapped  citizens 

But   this  is  only   the  first  step  of   a 
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Iqng.  long  journey  to  make  "the  disabled" 

full  citizen.  Even  as  we  pass  this  leg- 

i^ation.  I  cannot  be  satisfied,  knowing 

some  4'2  million  handicapped  chil- 

en  are  being  excluded  from  the  Na- 

s  free  public  training  and  educa- 

programs. 

Needed    programs    for    the    "handi- 

ipped"  can  be  and  miist  be  developed. 

have  introduced  legislation  to  amend 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  Include 

handicapped  and  make  illegal  im- 

w^rranted    discrimination   in    federally 

ted  programs. 

With  a  continued  effort  by  legislators 

A  the  people  of  this  country,  we  can 

eliminate    one    of    the    most    shameful 

iges  of  discrimination  that  still  exists 

our  Nation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

to  make  an  additional  observation 

fcjllowing  the  comments  of  my  colleague 

Missouri  <  Mr.  Hall  i  to  whose  views 

these  matters  one  naturally  would 

int  to  accord  particular  attention. 

I  thought  I  heard  my  friend  from  Mis- 

scjuri  say  that  there  were  no  more  people 

need  of  rehabilitation  services.  If  I 

not  imderstand  the  gentleman  cor- 

ly,  I  hope  he  will  straighten  me  out 

this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
inan  yield? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 

tleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  that  m  reading 
the  record  it  will  indicate  that  I 
VR    Is    having    diCBculty    finding 
mpre  patients  to  rehabilitate  whether  it 
physical  or  educational,  and  the  point 
that    these    systems    of    awarding 
3rownie-points"  to  oui-  counselors  for 
1  ;ging  them  up  instead  of  having  them 
trpop  to  the  source  of  rehabilitation,  is 
t  the  proper  approach. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  tliank  my  colleague 
straightening  me  out.  But,  I  would 
1  the  gentleman,  that  according  to  the 
Security    Administration    during 
there  were  17,753,000  disabled  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  between  the 
of  18  and  64.  34.4  percent  of  whom, 
about  6.1  million,  were  clas.sifled  a^ 
•erely  disabled.  That  is  not  to  say  sim- 
disabled,   but  severely  disabled.  If 
looks  at  the  facts  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  subcommittee  with  refer- 
to  the  number  served  in  fiscal  year 
1  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
prfcgram  they  will  see  that  it  totals  ap- 
pr  )ximately  only  1  million  persons.  It  is 
qujte  clear  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
•es  like  these,  in  addition  to  the  testi- 
m<jny  before  our  subcommittee,  that  we 
[  to  expand  these  services,  not  to  re- 
strict them. 

do  think  there  is  one  point  that  the 
from    Missoiun    made    with 
I  would — and  I  hope  he  vnll  not 
distressed  to  learn  this — and  tliat  is 
indicated  on  page  10  of  the  committee 
report  in  which  the  committee  says: 

e  committee  is  convinced  that  a  signlf- 

t   number   of   severely   disabled   persons 

be  returned  to  gainful  employment  if 

emphasis  were  placed   on  accepting 

clients  for  services  and  providing  them 

a  comprehensive  array  of  social  adjust- 

t  and  training  oppwrtunltles. 

the  future,  the  committee  will  include 

Its  measure  of  the   performance  of   the 
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Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  the 
degree  to  which  it  comes  to  grips  with  the 
multiple  problems  of  the  handicapped.  The 
committee  will  not  ask  solely  how  many 
persons  were  processed  served  and  reha- 
bilitated but  also  how  difficult  was  the  task 
and  how  much  change  was  effected  In  each 
Individual  client. 

I  believe  that  this  section  of  the  report 
expresses  the  spirit  or  concern  of  Dr. 
Hall  and  I  am  sympathetic  with  him.  In- 
deed we  want  to  be  sure  that,  as  the  gen- 
tleman suggests,  we  are  simply  not  rack- 
ing up  points,  because  the  purpose  of  the 
program  is  m  the  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Reid  >  who  has  contributed  so  much 
toward  the  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation.  , 

Mr.  REID.  I  tiiank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  yielding. 

I  would  add  further  to  this  helpful 
dialog  between  Dr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
BRADEMAS  the  fact  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  not  only  is  there  critical 
need  in  the  spmal  cord  area  but  the  renal 
area,  and  if  the  gentleman  will  look  at 
section  415  of  the  bill  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  States  aiid  public  "and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  and  agen- 
cies for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects for  providing  special  services,  arti- 
ficial kidneys,  and  supplies  nece-ssarj-  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  end  stage  renal 
disease. 

Further,  I  think  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  refer  to  .=K)me  of  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Sam  Kountz  in  this  matter.  He 
indicated  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
progress  m  the  area  of  kidney  transplants 
and  dialysis  treatment  and  that  the  pro- 
gram that  does  exist  should  be  expanded. 
Our  initial  request  is  for  S25  million 
which  will  provide  treatment  for  5,000 
persons  suflering  with  this  particular 
disease.  Yet,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
55.000  people  who  need  attention  in  this 
field.  We  are  making  significant  progress 
in  the  field  of  dialysis,  but  v.e  ai-e  reach- 
ing  only   about    1    in    10. 

I  think  the  poir.t  which  Dr.  Hall  has 
made  is  extremely  valid,  but  many  of 
these  people  do  not  come  there  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabihtation.  We  are  hope- 
ful of  addressing  ourselves  to  the  overall 
problem. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  conclude  by  saying  in  respect 
to  funding  of  title  I.  the  ba^sic  Federal 
State  rehabilitation  program,  that  it  is 
80  percent  Federal  and  20  percent  State. 
The  new  title  in  program  fimding  of 
services  for  severely  handicapped  is  90- 
10  Federal-State  participation.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  who  are  concerned 
with  these  programs,  as  indeed  I  hope 
all  of  the  Members  are,  will  read  with 
care  the  committee  report  which  makes 
clear  that  title  III  is  not  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  title  I,  but  as  a  supplement 
to  it,  so  that  we  can  encoiu-age  the 
States  to  pay  much  more  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  severely  disabled. 
I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 


the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  yield- 
ing again,  and  I  appreciate  his  remarks 
and  explanation,  and  for  the  legislative 
record,  as  well  as  those  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

I  would  certainly  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  we  have  not  rehabilitated  all  of  the 
catastrpphic  cases,  be  they  from  injury, 
illness,  or  otherwise.  I  am  not  sure  how 
far  we  can  go,  and  I  think  there  are  two 
questions  involved  here  besides  whether 
we  will  give  a  kidney  dialysis  machine  to 
every  patient  who  has  to  have  a  dialysis 
twice  a  week  while  waiting  for  a  kidney 
transplant,  in  which,  incidentally,  there 
are  massive  technological  breakthroughs 
that  enable  that  to  be  done  fairly  suc- 
cessfully and  regularly,  and  offer  real 
hope  to  the  future,  beyond  any  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt. 

But  the  two  questions  are:  First,  is  this 
a  sufficient  Federal  responsibility,  or 
even  a  90-percent  Federal  responsibility 
that  we  should  assume?  And,  second. 
Should  we  continue  to  make  the  pro- 
gram grow? 

Ail  of  us  know  that  after  conquering 
the  problem  of  polio  that  the  infantile 
paralysis  campaign  became  the  crippled 
children's  campaign.  After  that  was 
fairly  well  cleaned  up  by  eight  different 
agencies — most  of  them  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government — it  became  the 
crippled  children  and  adults  program, 
and  now  it  has  another  name  that  is  es- 
pecially appropriate,  of  simply  "crippling 
diseases,"  especially  as  we  approach 
Easter  time,  and  the  season  of  resurrec- 
tion. I  have  suggested  before  that  these 
are  "sacred  cows"  in  the  Congress,  but  I 
believe  that  we  should  also  give  consid- 
eration in  the  future  to  perhaps  an 
amendment,  which  we  carmot  do  imder 
a  suspension  of  the  rules,  concerning  the 
expansion  of  these  programs  once  they 
get  started,  and  also  we  should  consider 
the  statehood  responsibility  therein. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  observations  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr,  Hall>  . 

I  would  only  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  observing  and  reiterating  that  the 
subcommittee  tmanimously  reported  this 
bill  and  the  full  committee  tmanimously 
reported  the  bill,  and  further  that  there 
is  nothing  so  sacred  as  a  human  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  Amendment 
bill  is  responsible  and  thoroughly  desir- 
able legislation.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
could  object  to  it. 

The  bill  would  be  desirable  if  it  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  section  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  national  cen- 
ters for  spinal  cord  injuries.  Until  re- 
cently, rehabilitation  of  spinal  cord  in- 
juries was  not  a  serious  problem,  because 
the  victims  almost  invariably  died.  Now 
many  of  them  survive.  But  many  of  these 
wish  they  had  not.  Whether  a  victim  of 
spinal  cord  injury  faces  a  living  death, 
or  has  hope  of  a  useful  and  satisfying 
life,  depends  on  the  quahty  of  the  reha- 
bilitative program  available  to  him. 
Tliere  is  no  better  tise  for  our  money. 

The  bill  contains  a  ntmiber  of  other 
liighly  commendable  sections.  It  ext-ends 
the  grants  for  new  and  promising  experl- 
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mental  prograjns.  It  establishes  a  tempo- 
rsu-y  national  commission  on  transpor- 
tation and  housing  for  the  handicapped. 
It  authorizes  grants  to  help  with  incur- 
able kidney  disease.  It  establishes  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  centers  for  the 
deaf. 

I  believe  and  hope  it  will  pass  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  8395,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972. 

The  current  vocational  rehabilitation 
authorization  will  expire  in  June  of  this 
year.  Presently,  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  are  helping  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  of  our  country  to 
achieve  gainful  employment  and  thereby 
lead  productive  Uves. 

The  manner  in  which  vocational  re- 
habilitation is  implemented  has  con- 
tributed, to  a  large  degree,  to  its  success 
in  the  areas  in  which  it  has  been  applied. 
Foremost  is  the  fact  that  the  program 
has  a  well  established  piuTX)se — that  of 
enabling  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  to  achieve  gainful  employ- 
ment, economic  independence  or  func- 
tion in  a  normal  capacity.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  providing  services  en- 
compassing the  entire  scope  of  each  in- 
dividual's needs.  Rehabilitation  goes  be- 
yond purely  medical  treatment  and  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  totality  of  the  in- 
dividual, providing  such  additional  serv- 
ices as  job  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams where  necessary. 

Jhe  reason  that  so  many  individuals 
can  receive  such  particularized  care  is 
due  to  the  flexible  approach  provided  by 
the  program.  Rehabilitation  agencies, 
utilizing  the  authority  they  have  under 
the  Vocatidhal  Rehabilitation  Act,  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  services  of 
a  nimiber  of  professions  and  agencies 
into  an  integrated  and  systematic  meth- 
od of  serving  the  interests  of  the 
individual. 

Fiu-ther,  the  agencies  can  make  ar- 
rangement with  niunerous  commiuiity 
services  to  insure  the  most  efficient  dis- 
tribution of  rehabilitation  programs. 

Finally,  a  comprehensive  system  of  ac- 
countability has  permitted  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  know  precisely  the 
degree  to  which  the  agencies  are  serving 
the  rehabilitation  needs  of  their  clients. 
The  bill  before  the  House  today,  H.R. 
8395.  would  provide  authorizations  nec- 
essary for  the  continuation  of  existing 
rehabilitation  programs.  Equally  im- 
portant, however,  are  the  new  provisions 
of  this  bill.  These  new  services  focus 
on  some  unique  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  compre- 
hensive centers  for  deaf  youths  and 
adults  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
low  achieving  deaf.  A  National  Com- 
mission on  Transportation  and  Housing 
for  the  Handicapped  would  be  established 
to  deal  with  the  special  problems  en- 
countered by  handicapped  individuals 
in  these  areas.  Funding  for  the  operation 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  centers  for 
persons  suffering  from  spinal  cord  In- 
juries would  also  be  appropriated  under 
H.R.  8395, 
My  personal  interest  in  vocational  re- 


cxviir- 


habilitation  led  me  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion incorporated  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972  that  would  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  suffering  from  end-stage 
renal  disease.  Kidney  disease  is  the 
fourth  leading  health  problem  in  the  Na- 
tion today.  It  is  estimated  that  over  8 
millian  people  suffer  from  kidney  related 
disease.  Approximately  50,000  people  die 
each  year  of  terminal  kidney  disease. 

H.R.  8395  would  provide  funds  for 
services  that  would  save  approximately 
20.000  lives.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  who  currently  are  not  being 
helped  by  existing  dialysis  facilities  can 
be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources. At  present,  hospital  dialysis 
costs  between  $35,000  and  $40,000  an- 
nually; outpatient  charges  average  about 
$15,000  per  year.  Home  treatment  costs 
considerably  less  after  the  initial  invest- 
ment of  $20,000.  However,  subsequent 
yearly  costs  of  $4,000  to  $6,000  heavily 
burden  the  average  income  family.  A  $25 
million  annual  appropriation  for  3  years 
would  be  authorized  under  H.R.  8395 
for  grants  to  States  and  public  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies  for 
special  services,  artificial  kidneys  and 
supplies  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  persons  suffering  from 
serious  kidney  impairment. 

In  an  era  when  significant  scientific 
and  medical  breakthroughs  are  common- 
place, our  p>otential  to  improve  the  health 
and  well-being  of  a  substantial  number 
of  people  sometimes  lags  beihind  our 
awareness  of  the  formidable  economic 
and  scientific  resources  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  at  our  disposal.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  use  these  resources 
and  provide  the  potential  for  a  new  life 
to  those  less  fortimate  than  oureelves. 

The  House  has  before  it  today  the 
means  to  do  this.  It  is  my  strong  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  passage  of  H.R.  8395,  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  this  bill, 
HJl.  8395,  to  amend  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

The  worthwhile  and  humane  intention 
of  this  act  is  to  develop  and  implement 
a  comprehensive  and  continuing  plan  for 
meeting  the  current  and  future  needs 
for  services  to  handicapped  persons,  so 
they  may  prepare  for  and  engage  in  gain- 
ful employment  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  capabilities. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of 
this  act  in  the  past  have  done  much  to 
lift  the  spirits,  minds  and  bodies  of  those 
handicapped  individuals  in  the  United 
States,  who  might  not  otherwise  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  self-sufflciently  par- 
ticipate in  the  fruits  and  labors  of  our 
society.  Prom  our  past  experience  with 
this  basic  legislation,  we  have  ample 
proof  that  the  handicapped  want  to  and 
can  become  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. The  proposed  amendment  in  the 
bill  before  us  enhance  and  strengthen 
our  commitment  to  achieving  this  mean- 
ingful and  himianitarian  goal. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislative  meas- 
ure establish  a  Rehabihtation  Services 
Administration  within  the  Department 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Title 
ni  extends  new  hope  and  programs  to 
the  severely  handicapped  by  providing 
new  supplementary  grants  for  compre- 
hensive services.  The  amendments  also 
allow  for  advance  funding,  which  will 
ease  planning  efforts;  permit  consoU- 
dated  State  plans  imder  this  act  and  the 
Developmental  DisabiUties  and  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act;  and  provide  for 
joint  funding  for  a  single  project  by  more 
than  one  Federal  Agency. 

In  summary,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill  will  give  heightened  in- 
spiration to  the  thousands  of  handi- 
capped men,  women  and  children  in  this 
country.  It  is  in  full  accord  with  our 
worthy  traditions  of  Amencan  concern 
for  less  fortimiate  fellow  citizens  and  it  is 
obviously  in  the  best  overall  national  in- 
terest. I  again  urge  its  resounding 
approval. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  and  broaden  its  reach.  Administered 
through  an  authentic  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
50  States,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  has  already  served  more  than  3  mil- 
lion of  the  handicapped.  In  fi.scal  1971 
alone,  State  vocational  reliabiliiation 
agencies  helped  1,001.660  people  disabled 
by  physical  or  mental  handicaps — fully 
rehabilitating  291,272  to  fruitful  and 
meaningful  hves,  12.5  percent  more  than 
in  the  year  before. 

The  bill  now  before  us  calls  for  major 
new  fimding  authorizations:  $11  billion 
in  fiscal  1973,  $1.34  billion  in  fiscal  1974. 
$1.6  billion  in  fiscal  1975.  Aside  from  ex- 
tending the  life  of  existing  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  and  improving  the 
services  they  offer,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  clutch  of  ambitious  new  pro- 
grams— especially  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped. 

This  legislation,  still  further,  would  al- 
low advance  funding  to  hasten  project 
planning,  make  possible  joint  fimding  for 
a  project  by  more  than  one  federal 
agency,  and  permit  con.solidated  State 
plans  imder  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities and  Facihties  Construction  Act 

The  success  of  the  program  so  far — a 
striking  success,  by  anyone's  yardstick — 
fully  justifies  the  renewed  commitment 
sought  in  this  legislation.  New  knowk  dge 
is  coming  to  light  each  year  about  re- 
habilitating the  victims  of  cerebral  palsy. 
epilep.sy,  asphasia,  arthritis,  blindness, 
and  many  other  disabling  handicaps. 
New  tecl-miques  are  being  developed  for 
helping  people  stricken  by  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  cerebral  hemorrhage;  in  the 
design  of  artificial  limbs  and  other  pros- 
theses; in  mobility  for  the  blind,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  halfway  houses  for 
psychiatric  patients. 

All  available  data  show  that  the  bene- 
fits of  these  programs  far  outweigh  tlieir 
cost — by  estimated  margins  ranging  up 
to  35  to  1. 

Plainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deserves 
prompt  passage. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


-566— Part  7 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  uhich 


8!  184 


t3  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ipdiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
rtotion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iidiana  iMr.  Brademas)  that  the  House 
;  ispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
8P95  > ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vbte  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
p  resent  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 

quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoioim  Is 
n|Dt  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
dU. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  327,  nays  0,  not  voting  104, 
af  follows: 

[Roll  No.  801 


B 
B 
B 
3 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
K 
B: 
B 
B 
B 
E 
B 
E 
B 
B 

r, 
c 
c, 

Ca 
c 

Cj 
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A  )bltt 
.^pernethy 
urezlc 

.^faras 
exander 

erson. 
Culf. 

-.derson,  111. 
drews 
fher 
h  brook 
hiey 

:n 
Pinall 

er 
rrett 
sich 
nnett 
r-'land 
vill 

4^1 

ter 

•kourn 


A 

A 

A 

M 

A 

A 

Ajp 

A 

Bike 

B 

B< 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 


iiJ 


.  '.f-mas 

;ik!ey 
■ijks 
'■'•nifleld 

■■.m,  M;ch. 

•AT.   Ohio 
-  vh;n.  NC. 

vhill,  Va, 
chanan 
rke^  Fla. 
rke.  Mass. 
r;os<.n,  Tex. 
T'.-.snn,  Mo, 
rue.  Pa. 
riu-.s.  Wis. 
r  n 

Of  i: 
p 

re:.-,  N.Y. 

ne:.' 
rter 
•■^c;.',  Tex. 

erberg 
amberlaJn 
incy 

rk 

usen. 
)oiiH. 

wson,  Del 

veland 

ler 
Uns.  Tex. 


r  r 


CfLi 

CJ 

c: 
ci 
ci 


cit 

CI 

c; 
Ceil 

Ccl 
Conable 
Ccfct 
C 

Co: 


ite 

:r*Tnan 

:ter 

4hlln 
pver 
iel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Ison 
^^■is,  Ga. 
,S.C. 


Ceil 

c- 

Diifiii 

Darnels 
Da 
Da  vis. 


YEAS — 327 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Gajza 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devme 

Dickinson 

Dina;eU 

Donohue 

Dow 

DDwnlng 

D ulskl 

Dun.';;n 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eilber^ 

Erl-nborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evius,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

FuUon 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Giainio 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Got)dl;n=< 

Green,  OreL,' 

Green,  Pa 

Griffln 

Gnffi:h3 

Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Halev 
Hall' 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wasb. 
Marsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
HelstoskI 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 


HiJUs 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Htitchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N"  C. 

Kanh 

Ka-stenmeler 

K,'..^en 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

K'ivkendall 

Kyros 

I  and=;rebe 

Land^u.^l 

Latta 

Lec^^'ett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColUster 

McCormark 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich, 

McEwpn 

M.Fall 

McKay 

McKevitc 

McKinnpv 

McMillan 
MacdonaJd, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 

Martin 

Math  las,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

MUls.  Md. 

Mmlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Moorhead 


Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphv.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OHara 

OKonskl 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pett,s 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pod  ell 

Poff 

Powell 

Prever,  N'.C. 

Price.  111. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

BandfUl 

Rarick 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 


Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Riippe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satierfleld 

Saylur 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y, 

Spence 

Sprlniier 

Stanton. 

J,  WllUam 
Steele 

Steltter.  Ariz. 
Steiijer.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 

NAYS — 0 


Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

Udall 

L'llman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

V'aiiik 

Veysey 

Wau^onner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whit  ten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wyhe 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 104 


Abzug 
Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
.Arends 
Ba-Jillo 
Baring 
B.-lcher 
Bell       I 
Beits    I 
Bmjham 
Bl.inton 
Blatnik 
Boe-,3 
B.  Liiid 
B^'W 
Brasco 
Burton 
Catrerv 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Collins.  111. 
Colmer 
Convers 
Crane 
Curl.n 
Delaiiey 
D":ieiiback 
Dellums 
Dtrwinskl 

DlgiTS 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Drinan 


du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Frelinghuysen 

Frey 

Galiflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Grasso 

Gray 

Gude 

Hagan 

Harrington 

Hubert 

HoUfleld 

Hull 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Relth 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Ijong.  La. 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

Milliard 

Mann 

Metcalfe 

Michel 


Mlkva 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Nix 

Obey 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Plrnle 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Rangel 

Rees 

Riegle 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Vigorlto 
Ware 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  £ind 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr,  Hebert  with  Mr  Ware, 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr  Michel. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Mallllard 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Curllii  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr,  Bell. 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr.  Belcher, 

Mr,  Stubblefleld  with  Mr  Frey, 

Mr,  Stuckey  with  Mr,  Crane, 

Mr,  Wright  with  Mr,  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mrs,  Chisholm. 

Mr.  PQuczynskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 


Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr,  Brasco  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr,  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  du 
Pout, 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Schwengel 

Mr,  Chappell  with  Mr,  Keith. 

Mr,  Delaney  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr,  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Collins 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mrs,  Grasso  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr,  Rees  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr,  Pepper  with  Mr,  Thompson  of  Geor'-ia 

Mr,  Nix  with  Mr.  Galiflanakls. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr,  Monogan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mrs,  Abzug  with  Mr.  Long  of  Lousiana. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr,  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr,  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Caflfrey. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.Colmer  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Betts  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Pish  with  Mr.  Gude. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services,  to  au- 
thorize grants  for  rehabilitation  services 
to  those  with  severe  disabilities,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PARTICIPATION  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  HAGUE 
CONFERENCE  ON  PRIVATE  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11948)  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  Hague 
Conference  on  Private  International 
Law  and  the  International  (Romei  In- 
stitute for  the  Unlflcation  of  Private  Law. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   11948 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  88-244,  approved  De- 
cember 3,  1963.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  annually,  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference on  Private  International  Law  and  of 
the  International  (Rome)  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tl>is  is  a  bill  to  raise  the 
ceiling  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  a  year  for 
the  payment  by  the  Uruted  States  of  its 
share  of  expenses  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence on  Private  International  Law  and 
the  International  (Rome)  Institute  for 
the  Unification  of  Private  Law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  institute  and  confer- 
ence deal  with  private  law  of  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
lawyers  who  have  international  practices, 
or  who  become  involved  in  international 
questions. 

These  two  institutions  represent  a  very 
important  effort  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  standardize  ap- 
proaches to  procedural  questions  across 
national  boundaries,  and  in  trying  to 
.  come  to  some  agreement  on  substantive 
legal  principles. 

In  the  Hague  conference  we  participate 
through  the  payment  of  roughly  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  conference, 
and  in  the  Rome  Institute  it  is  only  4.5 
percent. 

This  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Hague  conference  and  the  Rome 
Institute  is  supported  by  all  of  the  legal 
organizations  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  this  bill  is  without  any  substantial 
controversy.  It  was  reported  unanimously 
by  om*  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  I  am  corrsct  in  that 
this  appropriation  or.  rather,  this  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriation,  has 
been  doubled  over  what  it  was  pre- 
viously? 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  yet  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  delegates.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  right.  Up  until 
now  those  expenses  have  been  covered 
under  the  $25,000  limitation,  but  if  this 
bill  is  adopted  then  they  will  be  covered 
under  the  regular  appropriation  for  in- 
ternational conferences  and  contingen- 
cies, .separate  from  this  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  even  though  the  au- 
thorization has  been  doubled  for  these 
two  organizations  they  are  going  to  have 
to  look  elsewhere  for  funds  to  attend 
the  meetings? 

Mr.  FRASER.  They  will  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  international  con- 
ferences, which  come  under  the  regular 
and  general  authority  in  the  general  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  State 
for  participation  in  international  con- 
ferences. 

I  would  make  the  further  point  that 
while  we  have  raised  the  authorization 
the  expectation  is  that  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  spend  the  full  $50,000  but  will 
stay  fairly  close  to  the  previous  $25,000 
figure  for  the  immediate  future.  As  I 
stated  previously,  we  are  assessed  for 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  budget  of  both 
of  these  organizations. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 


right,  but  it  does  not  usually  work  out 
that  way. 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  is  a  very  modest 
amount.  We  pay  a  ver>'  small  portion  of 
the  total  expense  of  these  conferences, 
and  the  conferences  are  very  useful  to 
the  lawyers  who  meet  these  problems 
overseas. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I  also 
want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  his  ex- 
planation of  this  bill.  It  was  because  I 
thought  that  such  an  explanation  was 
needed  that  I  asked  that  it  be  put  over 
from  the  Consent  Calendar  to  the  Sus- 
pension of  the  Rules  Calendar  in  order 
that  such  a  statement  might  be  made, 
and  the  legislative  record  entered  for 
future  guidance. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  just  one 
question,  and  that  is:  How  much  of  this 
increased  cost  is  based  upon  a  new  de- 
mand or  formula  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  and  what  is  the  tie-in  be- 
tween our  representation  at  the  Hague 
conference,  and  these  peoples,  other  than 
that  it  affects  our  mailings? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  question  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  refers  to  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union,  and  may  refer  to 
the  other  bill  winch  is  for  the  protection 
of  intellectual  property. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man did  not  understand  my  question,  I 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
to  page  3  of  the  report,  in  the  second 
paragraph,  where  it  says,  in  part: 

The  formula  for  payment  of  contributions 
to  these  organizations  Is  based  upon  that 
followed  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union  in 
which  States  are  assigned  various  cate- 
gories. .  .  . 

My  query  is,  is  that  simply  to  say  that 
we  pay  6  percent  as  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  does  for  the  U.S.  allocation  there- 
unto: and  just  as  we  pay  30.06  percent 
to  the  United  Nations?  Or  are  they  ac- 
tually "pulling  the  string"  for  the  cost 
of  mailing? 

That  is  my  only  question. 
Mr.  FRASER.  My  understanding  is 
that  this  is  apparently  the  same  formula 
as  used  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
in  which  they  take  into  accoimt  the 
population  and  the  geographic  area  and 
the  gross  national  product  which  comes 
out  at  about  6  percent  in  one  and  4l-i 
percent  on  the  others. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   WHALEN.  Mr.   Speaker.   I   yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   (Mr. 
Broomfield)  . 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11948. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  of  funds  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Hague  Conference 
on  Private  International  Law  and  the 
International  Institute  for  the  Unifica- 
tion of  Private  Law  from  a  maximum  of 
$25,000  per  year  to  $50,000  per  year. 

U.S.  participation  in  these  organiza- 
tions is  helping  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  codification  of  legal  rules  in  the  private 
area  throughout  the  world. 


Through  the  Hague  Conference  on  Pri- 
vate International  Law  the  Umted  States 
is  able  to  participate  m  the  shaping  of 
conventions  wluch  may  prot-eci  the  nglits 
of  U.S.  citizens  involved  in  cases  requir- 
ing application  of  rules  of  prl\-ate  inter- 
national law. 

Through  the  International— Ro.me— 
Institute  for  Unification  of  Private  Law, 
the  United  States  has  the  opj»rtu:iity  to 
irrfluence  the  development  of  uniiorm 
laws  which  may  affect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  American  citizens  who  tivivel 
or  owTi  property  abroad. 

Tlie  entrj-  of  tlie  Umted  States  into 
this  field  was  .-strongly  urged  by  all  tlie 
major  legal  a.ssociations  in  tlui.  country. 
They  endorse  effort.-  w  bring  about  some 
significant  results  in  the  umfication  of 
private  law. 

The  expenses  of  the  Hague  Conference 
and  the  Rome  Institute  are  mode.-:  The 
United  States  pays  just  6  percent  of  tlie 
budget  for  the  Conference  and  onlv  4I2 
percent  of  the  In-stitutes  budget. 

Harmonizing  the  varying  legal  j^osi- 
tions  of  different  countries  to  aclueve  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  m  such  areas 
as  international  judicial  assistance  and 
international  commercial  transactions  is 
a,  long  process.  It  de.'^erves  om-  continued 
suijport. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  that  the  Huuse 
su^^pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bi.i  H  R 
11948. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
tliat  a  quorum  i.s  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  E\ndently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sei-geant  at  Arms  will  notifv  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  315.  nays  18.  not  voting  98 

as  follow.';: 

[Roll  No.  81 1 
YEAS — 315 


Abbitt 

.\'oi'rnethy 

.•\bourezk 

Adams 

.^I'xander 

.Anderson. 

Calif, 
.Anderson.  Ill, 
.Andrews 
.Aniier 
.Ashley 
.A.spln 
.^.'^pinall 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bepich 
Bi  nnett 
Bcrgland 
Betts 
Bfvill 
biajt^i 
Blester 
Blarkbiirn 
Blatnik 
B'llUnK 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Hrodks 
Bri.iomfield 
Brot/man 
Bri  wn,  Mich, 
Brown,  Ohio 
BruvhlU.  N,C, 
BroyhlU.  Va, 
Buchanan 


Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex, 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Byrne.  Pa, 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Bvron 

Cabell 

Cafferv 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancv 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex, 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
CouKhlin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va 
D.miels.  N.J, 
Diiii:elson 
Davl.-:,  S  C 
Davis,  Wlf 
(ie  la  Garza 
Denholm 


Dennis 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

Wllllan.  D 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fren.^el 
FuUon 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
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Go  ualez 
Go  idling 


G 

G 

Gr 

Gr 

G 

Gu 

Gu 

Ha^ 

H 


.  Oreg. 

rden.  Pa. 
iHn 
flths 
.er 
jser 
te 
an 
em 
Uton 


r(en. 


re  V 


ad  ?i 


Hail 

Hailey 


Ha 

Ha; 
Ha 


i.na 

I  sen,  Id&lvo 

:  sen,  Waab. 


Ha:  sha 
Hai  vey 
Ha<  tings 
Hat  ha  way 


Hai 

Hajs 

Hech 


liz 


Be 

Hel 

Hei  d 

c  ts 


HI 
H; 

HII 


oskl 
eraon 
Mass. 

cs,  Waab. 

s 


Ho^an 


Hor 

Ho 

Hu 

Hu 

Hi 

Ich 

Jac 

Jar 


r  ton 


-tard 
gate 
t 
1  ch;nBon 
nl 
b3 
-.an 
Jclinson.  Calif. 
n,  Pa. 


;  t.5 


aj  e 


Jr 

Joi 

J.    ! 

Jo: 
Ka 
Ka; 
K 

Ke 
K" 
K.r. 
Ki 

Kuj 

Kv 

La' 

Lei 

Le 

L:ii 

l: 

Lorl; 


hnsor 


rh 


I  :j 


n: 


L' 
Mc 
M 
M 

Mr 

M 
M 

M 

M- 
M- 
M 

M 


■-( 


Ash 
Car 

c: 

Gr 

H.I. 

H..: 

H.i: 


AbzLi 


Ad( 

An. 


T  ! 


.An 
.Ar. 


Bad  :llo 


Bar 


la  1 


Col 

Co 

c 
cuiiiii 


I 
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kins 
ler,  W.  Va. 


Ala. 
3.  NC. 

h 
tT.meler 

n 

mc; 

P 


kendall 

.s 

;i 
ion 


Md. 

n 
lory 

oskey 
'■Ulster 
Virmaclc 
'.iUoch 

lonald. 

k-h, 
ven 


l>v:tt 


T'joIC 


h 


m'.dc 


McKlnney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mabon 
Mallary 
Martin 

Mathlaa.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Maj-ne 
Mazaoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Miller,  Calif. 
MlUer,  Ohio 
MlUa.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Mlnsball 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
ONelll 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Prever.  NC. 
Price.  111. 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson.  N  Y 
Rod  mo 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rojicalio 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
P.ooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
RostenkowBkl 
Ro'.ish 
Roy 

NATS— 18 

Hosiner 
Landtrrebe 

Land  rum 
Mathi.s,  Ga. 
Rarick 
R  T.isselot 
Runnels 
Scherle 


NOT  VOTINO— 98 


Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teasrue,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Wag^onner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
WhAlen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wyiie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Schmitz 
Sebelius 
Whltten 


abljo 
erson, 
nn. 
unzlo 

icis 


n.j 


jham 
iton 


Bell  her 

Bel 

Bin 

Bl 

Be 

Bol 

Bra^< 

Bui 

Cel 

Ch 


nd 

CO 

on 

r 

dppeil 


Chuholr 


r  y 


ins.  111. 
ers 


Davis.  Ga. 

Dclaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Ecfchardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Flood 

Foley 

Prellnghuysen 

Frey 

Oallflanakis 

Gaydos 

Grasso 


Gray 

Harrington 

Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Holifield 

Hull 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morse 


Rleglc 

Stubblefleld 

Sandman 

Stuckey 

Sarbanes 

Symington 

Scheuer 

Thompson,  Ga 

Schwengel 

Vigorlto 

Smith.  Iowa 

Ware 

Snyder 

Wright 

Stanton, 

WydJer 

James  V. 

QraoH 

Yates 

oteeu 

Stokes 

Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 


Nix 

Obey      I 

Pepper  ' 

Peyser 

Plmie 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Rangel 

Rees 

So  'two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  w£is  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr    Ware. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr,  FYellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr,  McClure, 

Mr.   Hull   With   Mr,   Dellenback, 

James  V,   Stanton   with  Mr.  Bell. 
Steed  wUii  Mr.  Belcher 
Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Stuckey   with  Mr.  Crane. 
Wright   with   Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.   Burton  with  Mr    Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr,  Boggs  with   Mr.   .Arends. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.   .'VnnunzlD  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr,  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  du 
Pont. 

Mr,  Jones  oi  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Schwen- 
gel, 

Mr,    Chappell   with   Mr.   Keith. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois 

Mr    Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mrs.  Grasso   with   Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr    Oray  with  Mr.  Snvder. 

Mr,   Rees   with   Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.   Pucin.ski   with  Mr.   Diggs. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr  Thompson  of 
Oeoi'gia. 

Mr,  Nix  with  Mr    Oallflanakis, 

Mr,  Mollohan  with   .Mr    Harrington. 

Mr,  Monagan  with  Mr,  Wydler. 

Mr,   Montgomery  with   Mr,   Kee. 

Mr.   Mlkva  with  Mr,  Stokes. 

Mr,  Vigorlto  with  Mr,  Conyers. 

Mr,  Blanton   with   .Mr.   Symington. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Dellixms. 

Mr  Drinan  with  Mr   Di.  wdy. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Baxrlng. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Craydos. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr,  David  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 
-Arkansas, 

Mr    Pti.-.ell  with  Mr,  .Smith  of  Iowa, 

Mr.  O  KONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL BUREAU  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROP- 
ERTY 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution I  H.J.  Res.  984*  to  amend  the 
joint  re.soIution  providing  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Bureau 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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H.J.  Res.  984 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of  July 
12,  1960  (74  Stat.  381),  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  July  19,  1963  (77  Stat.  82)  ts  hereby 
further  amended  by  (1)  striking  ^ut  the 
words  "International  Bureau  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "International  Bureau 
of  Intellectual  Property",  and  (2)  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  thereof,  deleting  the  phrase  ",  not 
to  exceed  $15,000  annually,"  and  the  word 
"thereafter"  and  Inserting  after  the  word 
"b  reau"  the  phrase  "as  determined  under 
article  16(4)  of  the  Paris  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  re- 
vised". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Price  of  Dlinois).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  removes  the  cur- 
rent $15,000  ceiling  on  the  U.S.  assessed 
contribution  for  participation  in  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property.  This  is  the  Bu- 
reau in  Paris  that  administers  to  con- 
ventions dealing  with  patents  and  copy- 
rights. It  is  important  to  the  United 
States,  because  we  have  more  patents 
and  copyrights  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world  and,  therefore,  we  have  an 
interest  in  seeing  that  we  pay  our  fair 
share  toward  the  Bureau's  efficient  and 
effective  operation. 

Our  contribution  runs  4  percent  of  the 
total  of  all  contributions  of  participat- 
ing nations.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
bill.  There  was  no  objection  to  it  in  the 
committee,  where  it  was  reported  out 
unanimously. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 984. 

This  resolution  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser). 

The  United  States  contributes  to  the 
International  Bureau  as  a  party  to  the 
convention  of  Paris  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property.  This  convention  is 
the  principal  multilateral  agreement  in 
the  industrial  property  field  and  has  78 
member  states. 

The  International  Bureau  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  two  basic 
conventions,  the  Paris  Industrial  Prop- 
erty Convention  covering  Patents  and 
Trademarks,  and  the  Berne  Copyright 
Convention.  This  includes  preparation 
lor  meetings  of  the  assembly  of  all  the 
member  states  of  the  Paris  Industrial 
Property  Convention. 

One  of  the  Bureau's  most  important 
responsibilities  is  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  and  interpre- 
tation of  patent  and  trademark  laws. 
This  is  particularly  important  to  the 
United  States,  since  Americans  have 
more  industrial  property  abroad  than 
any  other  nation.  The  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  Paris  Convention  by  the 
International  Bureau  contributes  to  the 
protection  of  this  property. 

The  international  bureau  was  also  in- 
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volved  in  the  development  and  success- 
ful negotiation  at  the  recent  Washing- 
ton Diplomatic  Conference  on  the  Pat- 
ent Cooperation  Treaty  of  a  new  treaty 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  Americans  fil- 
ing abroad. 

In  summary  this  little  knowTi  organi- 
zation is  providing  a  vital  service  that 
should  be  continued. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  joint  resolution,  House  Joint 
Resolution  984,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  su.'^pended  and  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNIFORM  TIME  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  4174)  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  to  allow  an  option  in  the  adoption 
of  advanced  time  in  certain  cases,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HR.  4174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.SC.  260a  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  semicolon  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing in  place  thereof  i  "however,  (1)  any 
State  that  lies  entirely  within  one  time  zone 
may  by  law  exempt  Itself  from  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  providing  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  time,  but  only  if  that  law  pro- 
vides that  the  entire  State  (including  all  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof)  shall  observe  the 
standard  time  otherwise  applicable  during 
that  period,  and  (2)  any  State  with  parts 
thereof  in  more  than  one  time  zone  may  by 
law  exempt  either  the  entire  State  as  pro- 
vided in  (1)  or  may  exempt  the  entire  area 
of  the  State  lying  within  any  time  zone." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
4174  would  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966.  Under  that  act  each  State 
must  observe  advanced  or  "daylight  sav- 
ing" time  from  the  last  Sunday  in  April 
imt'l  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  unless 
the  State,  by  law,  exempts  the  entire 
State  from  observance  of  advanced  time. 

H.R.  4174  would  provide  another  al- 
ternative to  the  12  States  which  are,  to- 
day, split  by  time  zone  boundaries.  They 
are  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Flor- 
ida, Texas.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota, Nortli  Dakota,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Alaska.  This  new  alternative  would  per- 
mit any  of  those  States  to  exempt  all  of 
the  State  lying  within  one  time  zone 
from  observance  of  advanced  time. 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  particularly 
anxious  to  have  this  legislation  enacted. 
Indiana  is  split  by  the  boundary  between 


the  eastern  and  central  time  zones. 
Eighty  counties  in  Indiana  are  in  the 
eastern  time  zone.  Two  pockets  of  six 
counties  each — one  in  the  Northwest  and 
the  other  in  the  Southwest — are  in  the 
central  time  zone.  Indiana  has  enacted 
a  law  in  compliance  with  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  which  exempts  the  entire  State 
from  the  observance  of  advanced  time. 
The  result  is  that  the  12  counties  in  the 
central  time  zone  from  the  last  Sunday 
in  April  until  the  last  Sunday  in  October 
are  "time  islands."  Tliey  are  observing 
the  same  time  that  is  being  observed  in 
Vale,  Oreg. 

The  city  of  Evansville,  Ind..  has  legis- 
lation which  places  the  city  on  advanced 
central  standard  time  during  the  period 
of  its  observance.  An  action  to  enjoin  ob- 
servance of  this  legislation  and  to  have 
it  declared  invalid  has  been  brought  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

H.R,  4174  has  been  recommended  by 
the  administration.  All  of  the  witnesses 
at  the  hearings  on  the  legislation  sup- 
ported its  enactment.  It  was  reported  by 
an  overwhelming  voice  vote  in  our  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  of  any  group  that 
oppases  its  ena<:tment.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  fS,  904^  which  is  almost 
identical.  Enactment  of  this  le^i.'-lation 
would  not  cost  the  Federal  Government 
a  penny.  It  could  in  fact  save  some  money 
by  avoiding  the  need  for  lawsuits  such  as 
that  which  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  brought  against  the  mayor  and 
city  of  Evansville,  Ind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the  House  will 
pass  H.R.  4174,  It  is  a  good  bill. 

They  were  not  heard  because  it  was  a 
sort  of  emergency.  The  committee  does 
intend  to  have  hearings  on  that  particu- 
lar question.  I  have  been  asked  about  it. 
I  have  said  that  if  we  have  time  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  we  will  hold 
hearings.  But  to  be  truthful.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  will  have  time.  If  I  come 
back  here  as  chairman.  I  promise  there 
will  be  hearings  on  this  particular  i,<;sue, 
because  I  think  the  will  of  the  people 
should  prevail  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  I  believe  that  anv  ques- 
tion that  arises  should  be  heard.  That  is 
a  promise  I  have  made. 

We  are  trying  here  to  correct  only  a 
part  of  the  section  which  we  found  to  be 
WTong,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  It 
equitable  to  the  extent  that  we  can. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross > . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  address  a  question  or  two  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  with  respect  to 
daylight  time.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  because  I  believe  it 
is  a  unique  case  affecting  the  State  of 
Indiana.  But  some  of  us  have  had  bills 
pending  before  Congress  for  a  long  time 
with  respect  to  shortening  the  period  of 
daylight  saving  time. 

While  I  heard  the  gentleman  say  that 
sometime  in  the  indefinite  future  we 
might  be  able  to  get  a  hearing,  I  do  be- 
lieve the  chairman  of  the  committee 
could  be  a  little  more  .specific  and  tell  us 
whether  we  are  going  to  get  a  hearing 
this  year,  next  year,  or  the  year  follow- 
ing that.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 


could  assure  us  that  before  this  session  of 
Congress  ends,  in  the  shorte.'^t  possible 
time,  we  might  be  given  a  hearing  on  the 
bills  to  reduce  the  perioci  of  dayligiit  .'^av- 
Ing  time  from  Memorial  Day  until  Labor 
Day.  Can  the  gentleman  give  us  more  as- 
surance, more  definite  as.surance  than  he 
has? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  recognize  the  situ- 
ation. I  recognize  there  are  Members  of 
Congress  who  want  a  htaring  on  this 
subject  and.  if  possible,  before  the  end 
of  this  session.  To  be  truthlul  w:th  the 
gentleman.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  iJo.ssible 
to  do  so,  because  the  committee  has  a 
number  of  bills  already  under  con.sider- 
ation  which  we  are  tryme  to  get  marked 
up.  The  committee  is  now  lioldmg  hear- 
ings with  regard  to  securities  exciianges. 
But  I  assure  the  gentleman.  a.=  I  .  aid  in 
my  statement,  during  the  earl\  part  of 
next  se.s.sion.  if  I  am  back  and  still  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  there  v.ill  be 
hearings  in  our  committee  on  the  subject 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  about. 

Mr.  GROSS,  If  your  members  are  so 
busy  during  the  regular  houi-  of  tlie  day, 
perhaps  we  can  arrange  to  pay  members 
of  the  subcommittee  a  little  overtime. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  If  the  gentle-man  will 
yield  further,  tiiey  have  bet  r.  working 
very  hard.  We  attempted  without  .success 
to  have  a  session  this  niornin.i.  because 
the  committee  has  worked  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays  when  many  other  commit- 
tees ha\e  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response,  which  is  about  what  he  .'aid 
before. 

I  will  vote  against  this  bill  only  because 
it  is  not  subject  to  an  amendment  which 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  tiy  to 
shorten  the  period  of  so-called  dayhght 
time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  'Mr,  CAraER' 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  our  distingui.'^hed  cliairman 
a  question  along  the  same  line  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  uvn- 
tioned.  I,  too.  am  interested  in  the  bill  to 
reduce  the  daylight  savins;  time  turiod 
to  the  period  from  April  30  t^'  Labor 
Day,  the  first  Monday  in  September,  I 
have  introduced  such  a  bill  each  -car 
and  I  have  been  told  that  we  would  have 
hearings  even  la.st  year.  You  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  hear- 
ings, then,  this  year? 

Now  before  this  body  is  legi-slation  that 
would  make  a  great  move  toward  re- 
moving the  rust  from  the  mainspring  of 
our  national  timepiece,  and  eliminating 
much  of  the  confusion  now  existing  in 
our  timekeeping  system 

As  individuals  we  are  but  seconds  in 
a  thousand  years,  and  it  often  .seems 
that  time  does  not  know  us  nor  does  it 
de.'ire  to  make  an  acquaintance  with 
less  than  an  hour.  Indeed,  thut  \oi  ■  dif- 
fprence  of  1  hour  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  many  States,  including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  that  are  divided 
by  time  zones  creates  very  little  more 
tiian  broken  clocks  and  frayed  nerve.s 

Man  invented  the  clock.  Do  not  let  him 


8)88 


become  a  slave  to  it  in  a  greater  degree 
tlan  he  is  now. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  from  my 
ni  (ighboring  State  of  Indiana  know  well 
tt  e  disruption  that  has  taken  place  in 


ti  e  past.  This  bill  would  move  to  remedy     in  the  previous  Congress.  Under  these     with  me  against  suspending  the  rules  and 
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uary  22,  1971,  in  which  I  proposed  to  when  children  are  generally  not  going 
limit  daylight  savings  time  to  the  period  to  school,  if  they  want  to  do  something 
between  Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day,  to  show  their  constituents  they  are  Con- 
or on  other  proposals  in  this  area.  The  cemed  about  trying  to  get  this  matter  at 
committee  took  no  action  on  similar  bills  least  heard  by  the  committee    to  vote 
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situation  that  exists  there,  as  else- 
\eie. 

My  State's  motto  is  ''United  We  Stand, 

vided  We  Fall."  I  ask  my  colleagues  to- 

to  refuse  to  let  the  issue  of  time  di- 

my  State  and  the  many  others  that 

this  problem.  I  urge  passage  of  this 

I  have  long  been  aware  of 

need  for  this. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  said  to  the 

from  Iowa  I  doubted  it  very 

If  the  time  does  permit,  we  will 

hearings,  but  I  would  doubt  it  will 

possible.  With  all  we  have  to  do  in 

committee  and  looking  at  the  matter 

listically.  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 

;  to  the  hearings  this  year.  I  have  said 

tve  do  not  get  to  them  in  this  session, 

will  at  the  next  session  if  I  am  here. 

*.Ir.  CARTER.  People  in  more  than  20 

tes  have  written  asking  that  this  be 

.  In  mountainous  areas  of  my 

.  and  I  am  sure  in  the  distinguished 

emans  State  also,  many  children 

waiting  for  school  buses  in  darkness 

i  in  danger,  and  this  is  why  we  would 

?  to  see  the  time  period  shortened. 

.  STAGGERS.  I  assure  the  gentle- 

the  bill  will  get  hearings  as  soon  as 

can.  I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman. 

It  is  so  important  in  his  State,  all  the 

has  to  do  is  say  it  is  not  going  on 

light  saving  time,  and  that  will  take 

of  It.  but  we  will  tr\-  to  take  care  of 

the  gentleman. 

■  CARTER.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
.  but  at  least  some  hearings  might  be 
before  some  dreadful  accident  oc- 
in  my  State  or  in  the  State  of  the 
inguished  gentleman. 
Ir.  Speaker.  I  thank  thp  gentleman. 
Ir.    BROYHILL    of    North    Carolina. 
Speaker,   I  yield  4  minute,?   to  the 
leman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Mayne'. 
MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mu.st  re- 
lly  protest  this  legislation  affect- 
our  time  standards  being  taken  up 
?r    the   suspen.sion   procedure.    This 
cedure  makes  the  Members  powerless 
ffer  any  amendment  to  tiT  to  undo 
of  the  ver>-  serious  damage  being 
to  the  rural  areas  of  America  by 
ing  daylight  saving  time  run  all  the 
■  from  the  last  Sunday  of  April   to 
last  Sunday  of  October.  Many  of  us 
e    been    hearing    continuously   from 
constituents   who  are  saying   their 
dren  are  subjected  to  serious  incon- 
and  danger  in  the  dark  hours 
e  early  morning  when  in  many  rural 
including   the  northwestern   dls- 
of  Iowa,  the  little  children  have  to 
>erded  out,  in  real  danger,  onto  the 
y  highways  to  get  on  the  schoolbu.'ies. 
r.  Speaker,  we  should  at  least  be  able 
ng  the  remedial  amendments  I  and 
rs   have   proposed   to   the   Uniform 
Act  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on  a 
but  the  committee  has  for  15  solid 
ths  refused  even  to  give  our  con- 
tents the  courtesy  of  a  hearing  on  a 
ter  which  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
safety    of    the    children    of    rural 
;rlca.  The  committee  has  taken  no 
on  my  H.R.  897.  introduced  Jan- 
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circumstances  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
vote  against  this  suspension  procedure, 
which  again  blocks  us  from  any  con- 
sideration of  appropriate  amendments. 
Even  this  day  on  the  floor  we  are  given 
absolutely  no  assurance  that  there  is 
going  to  be  any  committee  hearing  this 
year  on  the  various  proposals  to  shorten 
the  period  to  which  daylight  savings  time 
applies. 

In  other  words,  this  matter  does  not 
have  enough  priority  for  the  majority 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
even  to  set  it  down  for  hearing.  I  must 
protest.  Unless  we  have  some  assurance 
of  getting  committee  consideration  of 
this  matter  of  particularly  \1tal  urgency 
to  our  schoolchildren  and  their  parents, 
I  will  regretfully  vote  against  the  motion. 
I  do  not  like  to  go  against  the  wishes  of 
my  friends  from  Indiana,  but  there  is  a 
pnnciple  involved  here  that  Members  of 
the  House  should  be  able  to  work  their 
will  on  legislation  which  so  vitally  af- 
fects us.  I  cannot  accept  more  than  a 
2-year  delay  as  adequate  good  faith  and 
diligence  on  the  part  of  this  committee 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 


passing  this  bill.  We  may  then  have 
opportunity  to  offer  the  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  Uniform  Time  Act  on  the 
House  floor  when  this  bill  comes  before 
the  House  under  the  normal  rules  per- 
mitting such  amendments.  If  we  do  not 
act  now,  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be 
little  hope  of  changing  the  law  in  this 
Congress  so  that  schoolchildren  will  not 
be  required  to  stand  in  predawn  cold  in 
northwest  Iowa  and  elsewhere  next 
October,  sometimes  in  snow  or  rain, 
waiting  for  their  schoolbus.  That  ear- 
lier hour  in  September  and  October  is 
not  only  much  colder  and  darker,  it  is 
also  far  more  dangerous  to  drive.  Even 
if  only  one  less  schoolbus  accident  was 
avoided  by  reverting  to  standard  time  on 
Labor  Day,  surely  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  fully  conversant 
with  the  law,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa  can 
shorten  the  period  of  daylight  saving 
time.  I  believe  it  is  either  voted  out  al- 
together or  accepted,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  right.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the 


the  gentleman  frrom  West  Virginia,  the     committee   did  not   wish   to   leave   the 


chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  ha.s  the 
gentleman  gone  to  liis  SUte  legi-slature 
and  asked  them  to  pass  a  law  exempting 
the  State? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  responsible  to  the 
people  of  my  district,  and  I  am  here  on  a 
mandate  from  the  people  to  see  that  we 
are  not  overlooked  on  this  issue.  The 
Congre.ss  enacted  the  Unifonn  Time 
Standards  Act,  and  wc  cannot  avoid  our 
responsibility   to   correct   its   defects   or 


House  with  any  other  impression. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966.  there  was  an  extended 
period  of  time  each  spring  when  airlines 
and  other  transportation  schedules  were 
in  complete  and  incomprehensible  con- 
fusion. Throughout  the  land.  States, 
coimties.  and  individual  cities  were  con- 
verting on  a  ragged  schedule  to  their 
own  versions  of  daylight  savings  time. 
Communications  as  well  as  transporta- 


shift  the  responsibility  to  the  State  leg-     tion  became  difficult.  Because  of  this 


ton 


islatures.  I  think  it  is  right  to  come  to  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  ask  for  con- 
sideration of  remedial  legislation.  Tliat 
is  what  I  am  doing  t.^day.  Wc  have  not 
been  able  to  get  coasideration  of  the  mat- 
ter off  the  floor.  Maybe  we  can  get  it  on 
the  fioor  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  I  have 
said,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  replying  to 
an  earlier  que.-tion.  that  we  will  try  to 
have  the  hearings  this  year,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  t:me  will  permit  and  I  have 
said  if  we  do  ntjt  have  the  hearings  this 
year,  we  will  get  to  them  next  year. 

Thit  is  £s  f  :r  as  I  can  go.  beyond  that 
I  would  not  be  telling  the  truth.  But  I 
would  say  this:  The  States  where  this 
does  affect  the  people  they  ought  to  get  to 
the  legislature  and  say.  "Fxempt  this 
State."  It  could  be  done,  and  ha.?  been 
done  in  several  case^. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 

i  should  like  to  urge  everv  Member  who 
has  heard  from  his  constituents  about  the 
unfairness  and  the  arbitrariness  of  day- 
light saving  time  bein?  spread  over 
America  for  so  manv  months,  rather 
than  limited  to  the  3  summer  months 


con- 
fusion, the  main  elements  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  asked  for  a  minimal 
relief  by  way  of  legislation  which  would 
merely  require  uniformity  in  the  duration 
of  advanced  time  if  a  community  chooses 
to  use  it. 

After  the  act  became  effective,  the  dif- 
ficulties started  to  appear.  Some  lines 
were  rearranged  Including  the  one  divid- 
ing eastern  from  central  time  in  the  hope 
of  solving  the  inequities.  This  has  not 
been  completely  successful. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  would 
add  one  option  to  what  State  legislatures 
may  do  about  advanced  time.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  is  forcefully  illustrated 
in  the  problems  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
one  of  four  States  which  hajs  enacted 
laws  exercising  the  option  of  exempting 
themselves  from  the  observance  of  ad- 
vanced time.  Indiana  is  one  of  only  12 
States  which  straddle  time  zone  bound- 
aries. In  Indiana,  80  counties  are  in  the 
eastern  time  zone  and  12  counties,  six  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  and  six 
in  the  southwest  comer,  are  in  the  cen- 
tral time  zone. 

When  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
voted  to  exempt  the  State  from  the  ob- 
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senance  of  advanced  time  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Uniform  Time  Act,  it  made 
"time  islands"  of  the  six  counties  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  State  and  of  the 
six  coimties  in  the  southwest  comer. 
Consequently,  the  legal  time  in  Evansville 
and  Gary  is  2  hours  behind  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville,  and  1  hour  behind  In- 
dianapolis, Detroit,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis.  The  obvious  problems  to  industry 
resulting  from  these  different  time  pe- 
riods reinforces  the  need  for  a  uniform 
policy  with  regard  to  States  in  more  than 
one  time  zone. 

At  the  present  time,  a  State  law  must 
either  exempt  the  whole  State  or  leave 
it  entirely  alone.  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration today  would  give  a  State  which 
is  split  by  a  time  zone  line  a  chance  to 
exempt  from  using  advanced  time  that 
part  of  the  State  in  one  of  the  zones. 
The  result  of  such  a  move  would  keep 
the  two  parts  of  the  State  on  different 
time  for  half  of  the  year,  but  make  it 
possible  for  the  entire  State  to  be  on 
the  same  time  for  the  other  half.  More 
Importantly,  it  avoids  the  worst  situa- 
tions where  small  segments  of  a  State 
which  are  economically  identified  with 
a  neighboring  State  in  the  next  time  zone 
get  completely  out  of  harmony  and  have 
2-hour  time  differences  in  small  areas. 
This  is  presently  the  case  in  Indiana. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4174  will  not  en- 
tail any  Increased  costs  or  expenditures. 
It  could,  In  fact,  reduce  such  costs  by 
eliminating  the  need  for  current  litiga- 
tion resulting  from  the  inequities  in  the 
present  system. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommend  that 
my  collea^^es  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  . 

Mr.  ZION.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
chairman  for  helping  us  solve  a  very  dilH- 
cult  problem  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  BROYHILL)  said,  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  shortening  or  lengthening  the 
period  of  daylight  saving  time.  This  is 
an  emergency  bill  which  is  brought  up 
as  a  result  of  pressure  from  the  people 
In  Indiana,  particularly  southwest  and 
northwest  Indiana.  We  are  suffering  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  as  a  result 
of  being  2  hours  behind  our  major  cen- 
ters of  commerce. 

When  we  are  2  hours  behind  the  peo- 
ple across  the  river  from  us,  with  whom 
we  do  business,  it  is  very  harmful  to  us. 

Second,  if  this  is  not  corrected  we  will 
be  getting  our  major  television  programs 
from  the  East  2  hours  early,  at  a  time 
when  our  people  are  on  the  way  .home 
from  work.  \ 

Third,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  been  very  kind  and  have  tried 
not  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act.  because  they  recognize 
the  injustice  to  those  in  northwest  and 
southwest  Indiana.  Friday  I  spoke  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  who  has 
a  suit  pending  against  the  city  of  Evans- 
ville. I  asked  If  that  suit  would  be  dropped 
should  this  bill  be  passed  today.  He  said 
It  would. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
we  lengthen  or  shorten  daylight  saving 
time  in  other  States.  It  simply  helps  the 


people  of  Indiana  solve  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

I  thank  the  chairman  very  much  for 
accommodating  us  on  that  issue,  and  I 
ask  for  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZION.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate my  comments  with  those  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  passage  of  this  bUl  is  most  impor- 
tant to  the  people  who  reside  in  the 
northwestern  and  southwestern  areas  of 
Indiana. 

It  will  legalize  daylight  savings  time  In 
those  areas  of  Indiana  that  are  in  the 
central  standard  time  zone  during  the 
period  of  the  year  that  daylight  saving 
time  is  in  effect  in  the  central  time  zone. 
Those  areas  will  have  uniform  time  with 
Illinois  to  the  west  and  all  of  Indiana  to 
the  east  that  is  permanently  on  eastern 
time. 

I  most  sincerely  request  and  urge  the 
affirmative  vote  of  all  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

PARLIAMENTARY      INQUIKT 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Under  the  rules  of 
suspjension,  is  an  amendment  in  order  to 
change  the  effective  date  of  this  from  the 
last  Sunday  in  April? 

The  SPEAKER.  No  amendment  is  in 
order  under  the  suspension  rule. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  \ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  State  of 
Michigan  historically  has  had  the  Lower 
Peninsula  on  one  time  and  a  portion 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  on  another  time. 
Does  this  legislation  permit  the  State  of 
Michigan  by  its  own  legislative  action  to 
have  that  condition  in  the  future? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  forgotten  the 
situation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  With  those 
facts  in  mind  what  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Unless  the  time  zone 
is  changed  they  could  not  correct  youi' 
situation  at  all.  I  do  not  see  why  that 
could  not  be  changed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous, I  agree.  I  have  never  understood 
why  they  were  so  arbitrary.  But  the  net 
result  is  at  least  the  far  western  part 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  not  logically  in 
the  same  time  zone  as  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Michigan. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  If  he  will  make  an  appeal 
to  the  DOT  about  changing  that  time 
zone  in  that  belt.  I  would  certainly  try 
to  help  him  out  in  every  w-ay  that  I  could. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
this:  Is  it  the  option  of  a  State  to  act?  It 
is  only  if  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation makes  a  modification  in  the 
drawing  of  its  own  lines.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  In 
the  case  of  Michigan  I  would  say  that 
would  be  correct,  because  of  the  line 


change  after  the  1966  act  was  enacted 
and  passed.  If  you  could  follow  the  pro- 
cedures that  are  laid  down  by  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Transportation,  you  could  have 
the  line  changed  back  in  if?  own  way. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  But  the  State 
must  take  the  initiative  in  order  to  get 
a  change  in  the  drawing  of  the  lines? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
That  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4174,  a  bill  that  would  al- 
low those  States,  and  only  tha?e  States, 
divided  into  more  than  one  time  zone,  to 
have  the  same  option  now  enjoyed  by 
States  residing  in  a  single  time  zone: 
namely,  to  decide  for  each  time  zone 
whether  to  adopt  or  reject  daylight  time. 

Indiana  is  one  of  a  few  State.=:,  12  m 
number,  which  have  suffered  from  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  that 
a  State  adopt  or  reject  daylight  time 
throughout  the  entire  State  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Florida.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska.  Kan."?as,  Texas.  Idalio, 
Oregon.  Alaska  are  aL^^o  divided  into  more 
than  one  time  zone. 

Were  Indiana  and  these  other  11  States 
in  a  single  time  zone,  as  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  there  would  be  no  problem  But 
these  States  are  unique:  they  lack  the 
uniformity  of  a  single  time  zone,  and 
therefore  must  be  treated  in  a  different 
way.  H.R.  4174  would  allow  lust  the  ex- 
ception that  is  needed  and  nothing  more; 
namely,  to  allow  these  State?  to  adopt  or 
reject  daylight  time  for  an  entire  area 
of  a  State  Iving  within  a  time  zone. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  details 
about  Indiana's  time  problem,  a  problem 
thLs  amendment  to  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  could  essentially  resolve 

Indiana  is  divided  into  eastern  and 
central  time  zones.  Although  the  U?  De- 
partment of  Transportation  moved  the 
time  zone  line  in  1969  from  the  middle 
of  the  State  to  the  Illinois  border,  except 
for  12  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  economically  tied  to  central  time, 
this  did  not  solve  the  problem  fx),sed  by 
passage  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966, 

For  each  year  since  that  time  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  must  make  a  ci-uel  choice. 
Either  the  80  counties  in  the  ea^^tem  time 
zone  must  adopt  daylight  time  m  the 
summer  months,  which  becaiL<;e  of  geo- 
graphical location  means  to  these  peo- 
ple a  kind  of  "double  daylight  time"  and 
then  the  12  counties  m  the  western  .sec- 
tion of  the  State,  in  centr;U  standard 
time,  can  enjoy  daylight  time;  or  those 
12  counties  are  forced  to  accede  to  cen- 
tral standard  time  year  round  .so  that  the 
eastern  counties  are  not  saddled  with 
daylight  time.  In  this  latter  in.^tance. 
the  12  counties  in  the  northwestern  and 
southwestern  parts  of  tlie  State  around 
Gar%',  East  Chicago.  Hammond,  and 
Evansville  become  a  "time  l.^Iand"  re- 
moved by  a  clock  hour  from  tho^e  area."? 
in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  which  do  adopt 
daylight  time  6  months  of  the  year 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  communi- 
ties in  Illinois  and  Kentucky  that  the 
cities  in  thase  12  western  counties  of  In- 
diana do  business,  where  many  people 
from  Indiana  work,  go  to  school,  enjoy 
social  activities,  attend  meetings  Ironi- 
cally the  time  zone  line  was  changed  in 
'969  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
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ion  in  recognition  of  the  regional  ties 
)etween  these  areas,  ties  radically  upset 
hen  niinoLs  and  Kentucky  go  on  day- 
ight  time  for  6  months  and  Evansville, 
iary.  and  so  forth  cannot  do  so. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  agreeable  to  all  the 
lounties  of  Indiana  to  adopt  daylight 
lime  for  6  months  of  the  year.  Indeed 
1  >arents  in  the  eastern  time  zone  are  very 
(oncemed  about  that  their  children  go- 
i  ng  to  school  in  the  dark  in  this  situation 
ind  farmers  find  that  their  animals  sim- 
"y  do  not  respond  to  clock  time  when 
varies  from  actual  sun  time. 
At  this  time  the  State  legislature  has 
10  choice  but  to  disappoint  and  incon- 
enience  one  part  of  the  State  or  the 
ether.    The    Indiana    Legislature    has 
(posen  to  exempt  the  entire  Stat€  from 
ylight  time.  But  the  State  Legislature 
50  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  U.S. 
Cfongress  to  amend   the  Uniform  Time 
ct  to  permit  Indiana  counties  within 
central  time  zone  to  observe  daylight 
me  and  for  good  measure  memorialized 
Department    of    Transportation    to 
same  effect.  Moreover,  the  Indiana 
legislature  in  passing  the  ordinance  to 
e<empt  Indiana  from  daylight  time,  in- 
uded  a  provision  that  would  allow  the 
western  counties  to  adopt  daylight 
me  if  and  when  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
amended.  So  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ire  is  ahead  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
simply  awaits  the  action  of  Con- 
fess this  day  on  H.R.  4174  and  the  basic 
problem  in  my  State  will  be  resolved. 
I  might  add  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  agrees  with  the  Indiana 
Legislature  on  the  need  for  passage  of 
legislation.   But   the  Department's 
htnds  are  tied  by  that  same  Uniform 
me  Act,  and  so  they,  too.  rely  on  the 
Congress    for    this    amendment,    which 
wpuld  only  exempt  those  States  which 
in  more  than  one  time  zone,  from 
demand  for  uniformity  as  to  day- 
time  throughout   the   State;    and 
amendment  embodied  in  H.R.  4174 
wbuld  only  allow  an  option  in  the  adop- 
)n  of  advanced  or  daylight  time  for 
ch  area  of  a  State  lying  within  a  time 
Nothing  else  would  be  changed  in 
Uniform  Time  Act. 
Ironically,  for  the  State  of  Indiana 
sJch  an  amendment  will  not  reduce  but 
p:  ovide  uniformity.  Indiana  was  accus- 
tcimed  to  having  daylight  time  in  those 
western  counties  6  months  of  the  year 
lile  the  eastern  counties — most  of  the 
In  fact — stayed  on  eastern  time. 
meant  that  for  6  montlis  of  the 
the  whole  State  was  on  the  same 
clbck  time.  That  uniformity  has  been 
denied  to  us  since  1966. 

would  add.   Mr.   Speaker   that  the 
otjher  body  has  concurred  in  the  need  for 
legislation  and  has  passed  the  same 
1  already. 

Finally.  H.R.  4174  would  not  destroy 
uniformity  secured  by  the  Uniform 
Act;  but  simply  make  an  adjust- 
mtnt  for  those  12  States  with  a  special 
problem  for  whom  supposed  uniformity 
s  meant  time  chaos. 
!^or  would  this  amendment  change  the 
Oftion  now  available  to  States  that  are 
net  split  into  more  than  one  time  zone. 
a.R.  4174  has  the  single  and  simple 
pi  rpose  of  providing  an  option  for  States 
thit  have  a  special,  a  unique  situation 
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not  created  by  themselves.  I  earnestly 
recommend  passage. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
flr.st  thank  Chairman  Staggers  and  sub- 
committee chairman  Moss  and  members 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  reporting  fa- 
vorably on  H.R.  4174  and  presenting  it 
to  the  House  Chamber  under  the  suspen- 
sion of  rules  procedure  today. 

In  my  30  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  very  few  bills  have 
ever  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
the  11  Hoosier  Members  of  both  parties 
were  unanimous  in  .support  of  legislation 
as  they  are  in  support  of  H.R.  4174. 

Indiana  is  one  of  the  few  States  which. 
unfortunately,  is  split  between  eastern 
and  central  standard  time.  All  except  12 
of  our  counties  which  are  located  on  the 
western  border  are  even  in  the  eastern 
time  zone.  The  12  counties  in  the  western 
time  zone  are  evenly  divided — six  coun- 
ties lying  immediately  across  from  the 
Illinois  boundary  and  contiguous  to  ap- 
proximately 6  million  people  in  the  Chi- 
cagoland  area.  Six  other  counties  are  lo- 
cated in  southwest  Indiana  in  the  Evans- 
ville area  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  highly  populated  area  in  southern 
Illinois  and  northern  Kentucky.  The  In- 
diana Legislature  has  acted  to  exempt 
Indiana  from  dayliglit  saving  time. 

The  pending  legislation  would  properly 
adjust  and  right  an  intolerable  situation 
for  the  above-named  12  counties.  During 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion by  voice  vote. 

The  administration,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  have  endorsed  this  legislation. 
Last  year  the  Indiana  congressional  dele- 
gation consulted  with  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe  and  he  is  in  com- 
plete sympathy  and  agreement  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  virtually 
relieve  an  unforttmate  time  situation  and 
endorsed  the  pending  amendment.  He 
also  was  highly  considerate  in  postponing 
any  action  last  year  on  account  of  this 
legislation  pending  in  the  Congress  for 
debate  and  action. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  enable 
industry,  schools,  churches,  retail  stores, 
professional  people,  and  thousands  of 
wage  and  salary  earners,  along  with  the 
traveling  public,  both  Interstate  and  in- 
trastate, to  completely  eliminate  this 
confusing  and  complex  time  hazard 
which  would  exist  in  the  12  counties  of 
Indiana  who  are  petitioning  for  this 
legislative  relief. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  21,  1971, 
had  a  rather  interesting  and  amusing 
editorial  on  the  time  hazard  which  was 
inflicted  on  Switzerland  County  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  Indiana  and  I  am 
asking  permission  to  have  a  few  para- 
graphs of  that  editorial  included  with  my 
remarks.  The  editorial  remarks  particu- 
larly on  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
the  town  of  Vevay,  Ind. 
(From  the  New  Yorlc  Times.  June  21,  1971] 
In  rNDiAN.\.  Time  Exerts  a  Special  Ti-RANNY 
I  By  George  Vecsey) 
Vevay.  Ind.,  June  20.  -When  a  fxrjpular 
resident  or  Switzerland  County  died  last 
week,  many  people  wanted  to  "attend  the 
funeral. 
The  problem  was.  half  the  people  thought 


the  funeral  was  2  P.M.  "fast  time"  and  the 
other  half  thought  the  funeral  was  2  PM 
"slow  time."  The  result  was  a  half-attended 
funeral. 

This  seems  to  happen  all  the  time  in  Indi- 
ana, because  time  Is  a  haphazard  thing  m 
this  part  of  the  country. 

It  Is  confusing  enough  that  the  border 
between  the  Eastern  and  Central  time  zone 
runs  through  the  state.  But  when  Individual 
counties,  and  Individual  merchants,  and 
anybody  with  a  wrist  watch  can  decide  what 
time  Is  is,  the  result  Is  madness. 

On  these  long  summer  evenings,  time— 
whether  "fast,"  (Daylight  saving' time  i  or 
"slow"  (Standard  time)— is  particularly  no- 
tlceable. 

Summer  will  arrive  at  1 :20  A.M.  Tuesday— 
"fast  time"— In  Vevay,  where  it  will  stay  light 
until  10  P.M.  (because  it  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  Eastern  time  zone).  But  a  few  miles  to 
the  west,  in  Maverick,  Jeflferson  County  it 
will  get  dark  at  9  P.M.— "slow  time."  that  is. 

PLEA    rOR    rNIFORMITY 

"I  don't  care  what  time  they  make  it." 
said  Capt.  Clayton  Arney.  pilot  of  the  side- 
wheeler  ferry  across  the  Ohio  River  "I  just 
wish  they'd  all  be  the  same." 

Technically,  the  entire  state  is  on  Eastern 
time  except  for  six  counties  In  the  northwest 
and  six  counties  In  the  southwest,  which  are 
or.  Central  time. 

But  when  daylight  saving  time  begins  In 
April,  the  farmers  as  weU  as  theater  a;id 
restaurant  owners  are  unhappy  about  the 
long  evening  hours  of  daylight.  So  the  In- 
diana Legislature  passed  a  law  last  winter 
exempting  the  state  from  daylight  time 
whether  Central  or  Eastern. 

Normally,  one  could  expect  the  calm,  con- 
servative people  of  Indiana  to  obey  any  law, 
but  not  this  one. 

In  Vevay's  white  stone  courthouse,  the 
official  clocks  and  the  state-supervised  em- 
ployes work  on  "slow  time,"  even  if  the  rest 
of  the  town  Is  on  "fast  time." 

"My  husband  works  at  the  Rex  Chain  Belt 
Factory,  which  Is  on  fast  time,"  said  Mrs. 
William  Frazier.  the  county's  deputy  auditor. 
"He  leaves  at  5  A.M.  by  slow  time.  'Then  he's 
back  by  3  P.M.  whUe  I'm  still  working.  It 
does  get  pretty  confusing— school  kids  on 
one  time,  their  parents  are  on  another." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  but  a  few 
weeks  away  so  I  do  hope  the  House  will 
take  unanimous  action  today  on  grant- 
ing much-needed  relief  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  in  12  counties  in 
Indiana  by  extending  to  them  an  option 
to  enjoy  time  that  will  not  disorganize 
their  daily  routine  from  their  business, 
social  and  all  angles  pertaining  to  their 
livelihood  during  the  6  months  of  the 
daylight  saving  time  period. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  very  funny  song  about  a  community 
named  Morrow  and  the  consternation 
it  causes  in  discussing  transportation 
schedules.  The  punch  line  states  that 
the  train  that  goes  to  Morrow  has  already 
gone  today. 

For  many  years  the  situation  lam- 
pooned in  the  song  was  only  too  real. 
When  no  regulations  existed  every  com- 
munity set  up  a  local  time  based  on 
sunup,  noon,  and  sundown.  As  railroads 
began  to  spread  out  over  most  of  the 
Nation  the  users  of  the  service  were  more 
than  mildly  interested  in  when  the  train 
left  a  given  place  and  might  arrive  at 
another.  Departure  and  arrival  sched- 
ules were  a  farce  until  the  carriers  agreed 
among  themselves  on  a  standard  of  time 
which  at  least  they  could  understand 
and  by  which  they  could  operate.  It  took 
a  world  war,  however,  to  get  the  idea  into 
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law  and  in  1918  the  Standard  Time  Act 
came  into  being.  It  worked  quite  well  for 
emergency  purposes,  fell  into  disuse  be- 
tween wars  and  then  was  revived  during 
World  War  II.  When  mobilization  was 
no  longer  the  objective,  courts  tended 
to  rule  that  despite  the  existence  of  a 
uniform  time  act,  communities  could 
do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased  about 
observing  daylight  saving  time,  or  ig- 
noring it.  This  brought  us  almost  full 
circle  because  once  more  the  railroads, 
joined  now  by  airlines,  buses  and  trucks, 
needed  to  have  a  system  of  time  stand- 
ards if  operations  were  to  be  coordi- 
nated. 

For  some  years  the  modes  of  trans- 
portation politely  asked  Congress  for  a 
law  which  would  require  communities 
determined  to  use  daylight  saving  time 
during  the  summer  to  do  so  between 
certain  set  dates — whatever  those  dates 
might  be.  When  Congress  finally  did  act 
it  went  considerably  further  than  man- 
dating the  beginning  and  ending  times 
for  daylight  savings  time.  The  act  of 
1966  required  that  the  entire  United 
States  observe  daylight  saving  time  be- 
tween the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  the 
last  Sunday  in  October.  The  only  way 
to  avoid  it  was  to  legislate  at  the  State 
level  and  the  only  change  in  the  scheme 
which  would  be  allowed  was  a  statewide 
exemption  from  daylight  saving  time 
for  the  entire  State. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  lines  separat- 
ing one  time  zone  from  another,  which 
are  set  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation roughly  along  longitudinal  lines 
every  15  degrees,  also  go  smack  through 
the  center  of  several  States.  Worse  than 
that  in  a  few  instances  a  line  lops  off  a 
small  portion  from  the  end  of  a  State. 
Indiana  is  a  classic  example  of  this  sit- 
uation. At  the  time  the  act  was  passed 
it  seemed  that  the  solution  to  these  pe- 
culiar situations  lay  in  rearranging  the 
time  zone  boundaries  but  this  proved  to 
be  more  difficult  than  imagined.  As  a 
result  there  were  Instances  where  small 
areas  could  be  in  time  harmony  neither 
with  the  rest  of  the  State  of  which  it  was 
a  part  nor  with  the  adjoining  State  with 
which  it  was  economically  identified. 

The  bill  before  us  today  gives  States 
one  additional  option  regarding  time.  The 
legislature  may  exempt  the  whole  State 
from  the  act  as  in  the  past  or  it  may 
exempt  only  that  portion  lying  in  one 
time  zone.  This  results  in  the  State  hav- 
ing itself  uniform  time  part  of  the  year 
and  disparate  time  the  remainder  of 
the  year  but  it  does  allow  those  tag  end 
or  western  portions  to  be  consistent  with 
adjacent  areas  in  the  next  time  zone. 

In  discussing  this  subject  one  always 
ends  up  wondering  just  what  time  it 
really  is  so  while  I  still  understand  it  I 
should  stop.  The  bill  does  alleviate  a  few 
sticky  situations  concerning  daylight 
savings  time  and  I  recommend  it  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4174. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
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is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  333.  nays  7,  not  voting  91, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  821 
YEAS— 333 


Abbltt 

Esch 

Link 

Abernethy 

Eshleman 

Lloyd 

Abourezk 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Long.  Md. 

Adams 

Fascell 

Lujan 

Alexander 

Flndley 

McClory 

Anderson. 

Fish 

McCloskey 

Calif. 

Fisher 

McCoIlister 

Anderson,  El. 

Flowers 

McCormaek 

Andrews 

Flynt 

McDade 

Archer 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

McDonald, 

Ash brook 

Ford, 

Mich. 

Ashley 

William  D. 

McEwen 

Aspln 

Porsjthe 

McFall 

AsplnaU 

Fountain 

McKay 

Baker 

Fraser 

McKevitt 

Barrett 

Frenzel 

McKinney 

Begich 

Fulton 

McMillan 

Bennett 

Fuqua 

Macdonald, 

Bergland 

Gallagher 

Ma.ss. 

Bevill 

Garmatz 

Madden 

Blaggl 

Gettys 

Mahon 

Blester 

Glaimo 

Mallary 

Blackburn 

Gibbons 

Martin 

Blanton 

Golclwater 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Blatnik 

Gonzalez 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Boggs 

Goodling 

Malsuuaga 

Boland 

Gray 

Ma.-zoli 

Boiling 

Green.  Greg. 

Meeds 

Brademas 

Green.  Pa. 

Melcher 

Bray 

Griffin 

Miller.  Calif. 

Brinkley 

Griffiths 

Miller.  Ohio 

Brooks 

Grover 

Mills.  Md. 

Broomfleld 

Gubser 

Minlsh 

Brotzman 

Gude 

Mink 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hagan 

Minshall 

Brown.  Ohio 

Haley 

Mitchell 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hall 

Mizell 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hal  pern 

Moorhcad 

Buchanan 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hammer- 

Morse 

Burke.  Mass. 

schmldt 

Mosher 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hanley 

Murphv.  111. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hanna 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

BjTne,  Pa. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Myers 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Natcher 

Bvron 

Harrington 

Nedzl 

Cabell 

Harsh  a 

Nelsen 

Caffery 

Harvey 

Nichols 

Camp 

Hastings 

OHara 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hathaway 

ONelll 

Carney 

Hawkins 

Passman 

Carter 

Hays 

Patman 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Patten 

Cederberg 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pelly 

Chamberlain 

Heinz 

Perkins 

Clancy 

Helstoskl 

Pettis 

Clark 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Clausen, 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Pike 

DonH. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Poage 

Clawson,  Del 

Hillls 

Podell 

Cleveland 

Hogan 

PofT 

Collier 

Horton 

Powell 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Prever.  N.C. 

Colmer 

Howard 

Price,  111. 

Conable 

Hungate 

Purcell 

Conte 

Hunt 

Qule 

Corman 

Hutchinson 

Quillen 

Cotter 

Ichord 

Railsback 

Coughim 

Jacobs 

Randall 

Culver            ^ 
Daniel.  Va. 

Jarman 

Rarick 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Reld 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reuss 

Danlelson 

Jonas 

Rhodes 

Davis.  Ga. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberts 

Davis,  S  C. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Robinson.  Va 

Davis.  Wis. 

Karth 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

de  la  Garza 

Kastenmeier 

Rod  i  no 

Denholm 

Kazen 

Roe 

Dennis 

Keating 

Rogers 

Dent 

Kemp 

Roncallo 

Devlne 

King 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Dickinson 

Koch 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dlngell 

Kuykcndall 

Rosenthal 

Donohue 

Kyros 

Rostenkowskl 

Downing 

Landgrebe 

Roush 

Dulskl 

Landrum 

Rousselot 

Duncan 

Latta 

Roy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Leggett 

Roybal 

EUberg 

Lennon 

Rimnels 

Erlenborn 

Lent 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Steed 

Whalen 

Ryan 

Steele 

Wh  alley 

St  Germain 

Stelger.  ArLz.. 

White 

Sandman 

Stetger.  Wis, 

Whltehurst 

Satterfield 

Stephens 

Whlllcn 

Savior 

Stratton 

Wldnall 

Srhmltz 

Sullivan 

Wiggins 

Schneebell 

Talrott 

Williams 

Scott 

Taylcr 

Wilson,  Bob 

Sebellus 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wilson. 

Selberling 

Teague,  Tex 

Charles  H. 

Shoup 

Terry 

Wolff 

Sh  river 

Thompson.  N.J 

.Wyatt 

Sikes 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wylle 

Slsk 

Thcne 

Wyman 

Skubitz 

Tiernan 

Yatron 

Slack 

Udall 

Young.  Fla. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Ullman 

Young.  Tex. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Van  Deerlin 

Zablockl 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Vandcr  Jagt 

Zlon 

Spence 

Vanik 

Zwach 

Springer 

Vi-ysey 

Staggers 

Waggonner 

Stanton. 

Waldie 

J.  William 

Wampler 
NAYS— 7 

Betts 

Mayne 

Scherle 

Gross 

Moss 

Mcculloch 

OKonskl 

NOT  VOTING— 

91 

Abzug 

du  Pont 

Monagan 

Addabbo 

Dw  y  er 

Montgomery 

Anderson. 

Eckhardt 

Nix 

Tc-nn. 

Edmondson 

Obey 

Annunzlo 

Edwards.  Calif 

Pepper 

Arends 

Edwarcs.  La. 

Peyser 

BadiUo 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pirnie 

Baring 

Flood 

Price.  Tex. 

Belcher 

Foley 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Bell 

Frelinghuysen 

Pucinski 

Bingham 

Frcy 

Rangel 

Bow 

Gallfianakls 

Rees 

Brasco 

Gaydos 

Rlegle 

Burton 

Grasso 

Sarbanes 

Celler 

Heberl 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

Hollfleld 

Schwengel 

Chisholm 

Hull 

Shipley 

Clav 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Snyder 

Collins,  111. 

Kee 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

Keith 

James  V. 

Crane 

Kluczynskl 

Stokes 

Curl  in 

Kyi 

Stubblefleld 

Delaney 

Long.  La. 

Stuckey 

Dellenback 

McClure 

Symington 

Dellums 

Mailliard 

Thompson.  Ga 

Derwinskl 

M^rin 

Vigorlto 

DiggS 

Metcalfe 

Ware 

Dorn 

Michel 

Winn 

Dow 

Mikva 

Wright 

Dowdy 

Mills.  .\rk. 

Wydler 

Drinan 

Mi'llohan 

Yates 

So  <  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  i  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  pa.ssed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr  Kyi- 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Arends 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Frellnguysen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr,  Michel. 

Mr,  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Belcher 

Mr,  Stubblefleld  with  Mr  Frey. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr  Derw mskl. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Metcalfe, 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Maililard. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr,  Peyser. 

Mr,  Gaydos  with  Mr,  Bow. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  du 
Pont. 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennes.see  with  Mr  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr,  Keith 

Mr,  Delaney  with  Mr,  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Ed'vards  of  California  with  Mr,  Collins 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr  Rlegle. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mrs  Dwyer 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr  nood 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr  Dlggs, 

Mr,  Pepper  with  .Mr  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr,  Nix  with  Mr,  Ware. 
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MoUohan  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Monogan  wUh  Mr.  Winn. 
Montgomery  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mlkva  with  Mr.  Stokes 
Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Wydler, 

Abzug  with  Mr  Symington. 
Mann  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 
Conyers  with  Mr.  BadUlo 
Scheuer  with  Mr.  Gallflianakls. 
Dellums  with  .Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Bingham  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Kee  with  Mr.  Dom. 
Drlnan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Dow  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Foley  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 
Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ble. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

^nanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 

c^scharged  from  the  further  considera- 

n  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  904)  to 

lend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to  allow 

option  in  the  adoption  of  advanced 

i  me  in  certain  cases,  and  ask  for  imme- 

ate  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 

e  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
c(as: 

S.  904 
Act  to  amend  the  tTnlform  Time  Act  to 
I'.low   an   option    in    the   adoption   of   ad- 
vanced time  in  certain  cases 
Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
Representatives  of   the    United   States  of 
erica   in   Congress   assembled.   That   sec- 
1  3(a)    of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
>  use.  260a)   Is  amended  by  striking  out 
after  the  semicolon  and  inserting  the  fol- 
mg  in  place  thereof:   "however.   iD   any 
te    that    lies    entirely    within    one    time 
se    may    by   law   exempt    itself    from    the 
visions  of  this  subsection  providing  for 
advancement  of  time,  but  only  if  that 
.•  provides  that  the  entire  State  (Including 
political  subdivisions  thereof)    shall  ob- 
•e  the  standard  time  otherwise  applicable 
:er  this  Act.  during  that  period  and   12) 
state  with  parts  thereof  m  more  than 
time   zone   may   by  law  exempt  either 
entire  State  as  provided  In   (D    or  may 
exempt   the  entire   area  of  the   State   lying 
1  hln  any  time  zone". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STAOOESS 

*-Ir.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
notion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
enacting  clause  of  the  bUl  S.  904  and  to 
—  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provlalona  ot  HJi. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia';' 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


;ir. 


th 

V 
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'he  motion  was  agreed  to 
'  'he  Senat-e  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
ihird  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
;  laid  on  the  table. 
.=:imilar  House  bill   'H.R.  4174 1   was 
on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

^jlr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uni.nimous  consent  that  all  Members 
ha\  e  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
the  ,r  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 


GUNN  McKAY  DEFENDS  CONGRESS 

'Mr.  RONCALIO  a.sked  and  was  given 
permi.s.sion  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.-;e  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  e.xtend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it 
is  imperative  for  the  leaders  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  analyze  and 
understand  the  motives  and  actions 
which  have  led  to  the  continuing  un- 
fortunate engagement  of  .American  mili- 
tary forces  in  Vietnam,  the  .searching 
questions  often  take  the  form  of  an  un- 
disffui.sed  hunt  for  a  scape.goat. 

In  his  recently  published  article,  'Tn 
Defense  of  the  President's  Foreien  Policy 
Powers,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  February  20,  the  former 
Presidential  advi.ser  Walt  Ro,stow  has  set 
his  sights  on  the  Congre.ss, 

Extending  his  defense  of  Presidential 
powers,  and.  by  implication,  his  de- 
nouncement of  the  role  of  Congre.ss,  Mr. 
Rostow  linked  the  defeat  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  World  War  II,  the  cold  war. 
the  Korean  war  and  the  extended  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  our  able  friend  Mr.  McKay  of  Utah 
has  risen  to  the  challenge.  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  March  12.  Mr.  McKay 
answers  the  criticisms  and  provides  a 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  analysis  of 
how  the  best  laid  foreign  policy  plans  go 
awry. 

I  salute  his  effort  and  the  research  and 
thought  it  represent,s  and  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  guide  not  only  to 
the  errors  of  the  past  50  years,  but  a 
warning  of  the  folly  of  believing  that  for- 
eign affairs  policy  is  too  important  a 
matter  to  be  undertaken  by  Congress, 
the  directly  elected  body  of  spokesmen 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  McKay's  article,  which  follows, 
goes  a  long  way  to  dismissing  the  over- 
simplifications which  would  attribute 
shortcomings  in  foreign  policv  to  the 
misguided  efforts  of  Congress : 

The  Preside.vt  and  Congress:    A  Reply 

TO  W    W.  Rostow 

I  By  Representative  QtrNN  McKav) 

W.  W.  Rostow's  article,  "In  Defense  of  the 
President's  Foreign  Policy  Powers."  which  ap- 
peared In  these  pages  on  Feb  20.  begins  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  "complex"  execu- 
tive-congressional relationship  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  and  follows  that  acknowledg- 
ment with  one  of  the  most  simplistic  and 
.misleading  analyses  yet  published  on  that 
subject. 

After  reaffirming  the  constitutional  su- 
periority of  the  Executive  over  the  Congres- 
sional branch,  and  after  condescendingly  sug- 
gesting no  diminution  of  congressinnaf  pow- 
ers. Mr.  Rostow  proceeds  to  blame  the  defeat 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  World  War  II,  the 
Cold  War.  the  Korean  War  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  conflict  on  Congress! 

Anyone  familiar  w:th  U.S.  diplomatic  his- 
tory will  Immediately  recognize  not  only 
serious  oversimpllflcatlon  but  perhaps  even 
intentional  distortion.  Each  of  Mr.  Rostow's 
charges  against  Congress  warrant  further  ex- 
ploration. 


failure  to  consult 

While  the  Senate  did  play  a  role  In  the  de- 
feat of  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  I.  It  Is  wrong  to  fault 
the  Senate  solely;  there  were  a  number  of 
other  contributory  factors. 

First,  President  Wilson's  blatant  failure  to 
consult  the  Senate  in  any  way  during  the 
drafting  of  the  terms  of  both  the  Covenant 
and  Peace  Treaty  was  a  monumental  failure 
In  human  judgment. 

How  Wilson,  and  for  that  matter  most  of 
his  successors  In  the  Oval  Office,  can  expect 
to  have  bipartisan  support  of  foreign  policies 
when  Congress  not  only  Is  denied  Information 
but  Is  actually  misled  about  foreign  policy 
IS  a  question  which  perhaps  can  be  answered 
only  by  persons  more  familiar  with  psvcho- 
analysis  than  I.  i^  .     '" 

.Mr.  Kissingers  recently  revealed  desire  to 
find  some  way  of  getting  aid  to  a  foreign 
country  without  letting  Congress  know  about 
It  is  only  the  most  recent  manifestation  of 
this  attitude. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  success  In  securine 
virtually  unanimous  agreement  ou  the  UN 
reveals  not  so  much  an  improvement  la  the 
U.N.  over  the  League  as  It  does  his  skill  m  in- 
volving Congress  In  the  Initial  plannlnc-  for 
the  U.N.  Wilson's  stubbornness  prompted'him 
to  ignore  some  early  compromises  which  mav 
have  saved  the  League  in  America,  to  ignore 
Congress  In  every  aspect  of  U.S.  planning  for 
the  League,  and  to  disregard  advice  to  take 
at  least  one  Republican  with  him  to  Paris 
Each  of  these  mistakes  was  serious  To- 
gether they  virtually  guaranteed  Senate  de- 
feat of  the  League. 

Secondly,  the  Senate  vote  on  Wilson's 
League  was  a  reflection  of  an  overwhelming 
Isolationist  attitude  which  captured  the  mind 
01  America  and  only  awaited  another  election 
to  be  reflected  In  presidential  as  well  as  con- 
gressional thinking.  To  blame  the  Senate  for 
being  responsive  to  the  mood  of  the  country 
is  to  confuse  symptoms  with  causes. 

This  mood  was  Inflamed  to  astronomical 
proportions  under  the  rhetoric  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  In  1920.  While  presidential  candi- 
date Harding  waffled  beautifully  on  both  sides 
of  the  League  Issue,  Hughes,  Root.  Taft  and 
Simpson  advocated  joining  a  gutted  league 
while  Senator  Borah  said  the  Republican 
party  would  not  Join  a  league  of  anv  kind 

Immediately  following  his  election.  Hard- 
ing announced  that  his  victory  was  a  mandate 
against  American  participation  in  the  League 
of  Nations  In  this  country.  I  find  It  difficult  to 
agree  with  Rostow  that  Congress,  In  this  case. 
the  Senate,  scutt-ied  the  League. 

ISOLATIONIS.M 

Ro.stow  also  charges  that  Congress  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  isolationism  of  the  1930s. 
This  allegation  is  even  further  from  the  truth 
than  is  the  first. 

Whatever  moods  seized  the  Senate  In  the 
1930s  were,  to  a  considerable  degree,  merely  a 
reaping  of  the  harvest  of  13  years  of  Intense 
Isolationism  nurtured  by  a  succession  of  Re- 
publican administrations  aided  and  abetted 
by  a  Republic  majority  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
under  President  Harding,  Immediately  re- 
versed most  of  Wilson's  foreign  policies. 
Hughes'  actions  Included  a  complete  renun- 
ciation of  the  League  and  all  of  Its  activities. 

A  cropping  out  of  the  perennial  executive 
syndrome  In  this  period  was  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration's  secret  preparations  for  the 
Washington  Naval  Disarmament  Conference 
begun  In  late  1921.  Hughes  kept  all  planning 
for  the  conference  not  only  a  secret  from  Con- 
gress, but  also  a  secret  from  our  major  ally  In 
the  conference.  Great  Britain. 

And  for  economic  nationalism  during  the 
Interwar  period,  we  again  must  point  more 
towards  the  Executive  than  Congress.  WhUe 
Wilson  had  believed  that  sound  economic 
recovery  and  expansion  of  Europe  was  wholly 
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Interwoven  with  the  requirements  for  global 
stability,  the  Harding,  Coolldge,  and  Hoover 
administrations  steadily  Increased  tariffs  and 
jHirsued  policies  of  economic  nationalism  at 
home  which  were,  In  turn,  used  by  Ger- 
many to  Justify  her  failure  to  pay  reparations. 

Even  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  1934, 
which  attempted  to  reverse  the  trend  of  eco- 
nomic warfare,  was  passed  by  Congress  only 
under  pressure  from  Roosevelt  and  Hull. 

The  specific  neutrality  legislation  to  which 
Mr.  Rostow  refers  was  begun  by  Congress 
in  1935  and  reached  Its  apex  (or  better  put, 
nadir)  In  1937.  After  a  decade  of  encourage- 
ment by  the  Executive,  it  was  difficult  for 
Congress  to  change  direction   quickly. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  these 
laws  were  enacted  with  bipartisan  support 
in  Congress  and  with  the  encouragement  of 
a  majority  of  the  American  people.  This  kind 
of  widespread  support  was  not  the  result  of 
a  congressional  misuse  of  power  so  much  as 
it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  a  decade 
of  Isolationism  preached  by  the  Executive 
branch  and  the  Republican  Party  and  readily 
received  by  a  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

The  most  serious  congressional  failure  dur- 
ing this  period  was  not  giving  Roosevelt 
the  amendments  to  the  Neutrality  Acts  of 
1936  and  1937  which  he  wanted. 

Even  here,  however,  primary  blame  must 
be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Roosevelt  and  Hull,  who 
failed  to  provide  strong  leadership  In  behalf 
of  the  attempt. 

If  Rostow  Is  blaming  World  War  II  on 
Congress  because  it  failed  to  lift  the  arms 
embargo  In  1939,  then  he  has  forgotten 
that  the  pending  war  was  virtually  Inevitable 
at  that  point.  After  all.  Japan  had  gone  to 
war  In  Asia  In  1931,  Italy  attacked  Ethiopia 
in  1934,  and  Hitler  had  reoccupled  the  Rhine- 
land  In  1936  and  seized  Austria  and  the 
Sudetenland  In  1938. 

COLD    WAR 

Mr,  Rostow's  charge  that  "Congressional 
pressure  to  pull  our  forces  out  of  Europe  and 
unilaterally  demobilize  our  military  strength 
helped  encourage  Stalin,  In  1945-47,  to  make 
the  Cold  War  Inevitable,"  Is  even  more  In- 
credible than  his  previous  charges. 

It  ignores  two  basic  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
whatever  degree  of  inevitability  there  was 
about  the  Cold  War  was  a  consequence  of 
Stalin's  desire  to  seize  Eastern  European 
countries  in  order  to  provide  security  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  did  not  exist  because  of 
a  misuse  of  congressional  power!  In  fact, 
whatever  happened  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
from  1945  up  through  1947  happened,  by 
and  large,  because  of  Executive-Congressional 
cooperation  and  a  bipartisan  approach.  Few 
periods  of  American  diplomatic  history  have 
been  marked  by  such  a  high  degree  of  both 
Inter-branch  and  Inter-party  cooperation. 

Mr.  Rostow's  two  final  accusations  can 
only  be  called  absurd.  He  blames  a  congres- 
sional misuse  of  power  for  "gravely"  com- 
plicating the  conduct  of  the  Korean  War. 

He  admits  that  this  misuse  of  power 
amounted  to  "extra-constitutional  com- 
munications between  a  general  and  a  senior 
member  of  the  Congress,"  but  nevertheless 
he  deduces  from  the  activities  of  one  "senior 
member  of  the  Congress"  that  Congress  can- 
not be  trusted  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

It  Is  absolutely  mind-boggling  to  read  Mr. 
Rostow  a,^  he  concludes  by  attributing  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the 
"shifting  positions  of  Congress!" 

Rarely  In  the  history  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions has  Congress  been  found  less  at  fault. 
While  no  one  has  clean  hands  over  Vietnam, 
Congress  has  at  least  had  serious  second 
thoughts  about  Its  earlier  Pavlovlan  re- 
sponses to  Executive  bell-rlnglng.  The  errors 
of  Congress  In  regard  to  Vietnam  are  not  due 
to  a  misuse  of  Its  power  but  to  Its  unwill- 
ingness and  Inability  to  assert  Its  proper 
role. 


When  America  finds  Itself  fighting  for 
nearly  10  years  at  an  enormous  human, 
moral  and  economic  expense  without  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war,  Congress  can- 
not be  blamed  for  a  misuse  of  power!  If  any 
single  branch  of  government  hae  misused  Its 
foreign  policy  powers  In  America's  recent 
history  It  Is  the  Executive  branch. 

No  one  should  deny  that  Congress  Is  cum- 
bersome, somewhat  erratic,  petulant,  and  de- 
liberate; It  sometimes  moves  too  fast  and 
sometimes  too  slowly;  It  remembers  some 
things  too  long  and  forgets  other  things  too 
fast;  It  can  be  frugal  when  It  should  be 
lavish  and  lavish  when  It  should  be  frugal. 

But  for  all  Its  faults,  Congress  as  a  col- 
lective unit  Is  the  most  representative  ele- 
ment in  our  governmental  system.  It  Is 
closer  to  the  people  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  federal  system.  Only  when  our  presi- 
dents learn  that  both  houses  of  Congress 
should  be  consulted  and  kept  informed 
about  the  development  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cies win  the  confidence  and  credibility  which 
the  Executive  so  needs  In  foreign  affairs  be 
restored. 

No.  Mr.  Rostow,  Congress  Is  less  guilty  of 
either  arrogance  or  Ignorance  than  Is  the 
Executive.  This  Is  the  fact  we  should  all  face. 


CAMPAIGN  1972— THE  YEAR  OF  THE 

RAT 

<  Mr.  UDALL  ai;ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addres.s  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  e.xtend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lacking  any 
real  appreciation  of  Buddhist  traditions, 
many  Americans  have  been  amused  to 
learn  that  throughout  the  Orient  1972  is 
known  as  The  Year  of  the  Rat.  Two  weeks 
ago.  watching  what  was  billed  in  New 
Hampshire  as  a  debate  among  presiden- 
tial candidates,  Americans  found  out  that 
this  year  the  rat  has  symbolic  meaning 
in  this  coimtry  as  well. 

The  most  startling  moments  of  that 
debate  were  provided  by  a  nuisance  can- 
didate, Edward  Coll,  who  chose  to  drama- 
tize his  gripes  against  society  by  dangling 
in  front  of  the  other  candidates  and  a 
stunned  television  audience  a  black  rub- 
ber rat.  That  single  act  perhaps  told  more 
about  this  year's  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary, and  the  state  of  the  primary  sys- 
tem, than  the  combined  analysis  of  scores 
of  pundits  and  newsmen  who  daily 
trailed  the  candidates  through  the  winter 
snows  in  search  of  copy. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  Coll  is  an  extreme  ex- 
ample of  what  is  wrong  with  the  primary 
system.  Yet  he  produced  the  kind  of  out- 
rage which  should  spur  thoughtful  men 
to  ponder  the  future  of  the  system  whose 
carnival-like  atmosphere  degrades  seri- 
ous candidates  for  this  country's  high- 
est ofBce. 

Already  the  backlash  has  set  in.  Pro- 
posals either  banning  the  presidential 
primary  outright  or  forcing  the  candi- 
dates and  States  to  join  in  one  "sudden 
death"  showdown  are  winning  new  ad- 
vocates. I  believe  there  is  a  middle  ground 
that  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
existing  hodgepodge  arrangement  and 
the  so-called  national  primary. 

The  presidential  primary  has  a  long 
and  uneven  history.  Largely  a  20th-cen- 
tury phenomenon,  it  was  bom  in  a  popu- 
list tradition  as  a  reaction  to  "King  Cau- 
cus," the  selection  of  presidential  nomi- 
nee.? by  party  or  congressional  bosses. 
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Florida  claims  to  have  been  the  first 
to  enact  a  primary  law,  m  1901;  4  years 
later,  led  by  the  force.^  of  Robert  M. 
La  Follette,  Wisconsin  adopted  the  most 
widely  celebrated  system  for  the  direct 
selection  of  delegates.  By  1913,  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  called  U)}on  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  national  pre.'-idential 
primary.  Before  the  euphoria  of  the  pro- 
gressive movement  died  out.  presidential 
primaries  were  passed  m  26  States  But 
inevitably  problems  aro>e.  Citing  high 
costs  and  low  turnout,  eight  ol  the  orig- 
iiial  primary  States  had  dropped  the 
practice  by  1935.  and  until  the  surpris- 
ing Harold  Stas.sen  campaign  of  1948 
their  influence  on  the  presidential  .selec- 
tion process  was  clearly  on  the  wane. 

Stas.sen  and  Estes  Kefauver,  m  1952, 
brought  the  primaries  back  to  promi- 
nence: It  is  interesting  that  while  both 
won  a  majority  of  those  entered  neither 
was  nominated.  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  primary  election  had  failed  to  achieve 
much  in  the  way  of  nominating  candi- 
dates. 

If  it  had  failed  as  an  effective  device 
to  bring  public  sentiment  to  bear  on  the 
nomination  proce.ss.  the  i)residential  pri- 
mary had  indeed  proved  a  useful  public 
relations  tool  to  advance  the  cause  of  a 
particular  candidate  In  1960,  John  Ken- 
nedy sharpened  the  tool  and  perfected 
an  approach  to  primary  electioneering 
that  is  still  with  us  today. 

Making  the  first  really  skillful  use  of 
television  salesmanship  in  .American  pol- 
itics during  his  West  Virginia  camiiaign, 
he  managed  in  one  stroke  to  deliver  a 
political  death  blow  to  a  major  oppo- 
nent and  gain  national  acceptance  of 
the  heresy  that  a  Catholic  could  be 
elected  President  In  that  camiiaign.  tele- 
vision as  we  know  it  today  made  u.s  de- 
but in  American  politics,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  electoral  process  changed  the 
face  of  the  presidential  primary 

By  1964  television's  investment  in  the 
primaries  had  growTi  so  that  one  net- 
work executive  would  tell  a  group  of  col- 
leagues in  California : 

As  far  as  we're  c<-.ncerned,  this  thing  Isn't 
between  Gold'Aater  and  Rockefeller.  Us  be- 
tween CBS  and  NBC 

That  night  CBS  commentators  pro- 
jected a  winner  38  minutes  before  .«^ome 
of  the  polls  closed.  By  1968  the  medium 
had  truly  become  the  message:  Eugene 
McCarthy,  as  everyone  knows,  "won  "  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  even  though 
L.\-ndon  Jolmson  received  more  votes.  It 
was  said  of  the  New  Hampshire  cam- 
paign that  if  one  more  television  cable 
were  rim  in,  the  State  would  blow  a  fuse 

In  1972  the  candidates,  the  American 
people,  and  the  democratic  process  will 
suffer  through  no  fewer  than  25  such 
media  extravaganzas  at  a  cost  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  man-hours— and  at 
a  cost  to  the  stature  of  the  pre-idency 
yet  unknowTi.  And  the  likely  outcomr'?  it 
is  probable  that  more  ballots  than  ever 
before  will  have  been  cast  for  candidates 
having  no  chance  to  win  the  nomination 
of  either  party. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  presi- 
dential primary  syst<>m  is  seriously  ill 
and  in  need  of  major  surgery  I  li.--t  the 
following  ailments: 

Lacking  uniform  rules  and  procedures, 
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primaries  are  not  a  reasonable  yard- 
:  of  a  candidate's  potential  support 
general  election. 
Depending  on  where  he  or  she  chooses 
run.  the  candidate  may  be  a  contestant 
a  beauty  contest  meeting  all  others 
d  on :  In  an  election  In  which  delegates 
plkdged  to  a  candidate  are  selected;  or  In 
orimary  that  blends  both  approaches. 
e  rules  vary,  so  do  the  prizes.  A  vlc- 
in  Illinois  does  not  guarantee  the 
cajididate  one  delegate;   51   percent  in 
rida   could   theoretically   yield   little 
'/ention  support  if  the  candidate  does 
win  a  majority  in  each  of  the  State's 
cohgressional  districts;  a  plurality  in  In- 
diana will  assure  him  of  the  backing  of 
t  State's  delegates  for  one  ballot;  a 
sicfeilar  showing  In  Oregon  will  lock  In 
eeates  until  victory  or  the  bitter  end. 
candidate  who  can  do  well  In  New 
Hajmpshire  or  Wisconsin,  but  is  unknown 
where,  may  want  to  dodge  primaries 
the  west  coast.  Yet  he  may  be  listed 
the  Oregon  ballot  anyway,  partlcu- 
V  if  he  is  a  promising  democrat  and 
controlling  State  official  a  Republl- 
or  vice  versa. 

short,  a  candidate's  future  is  in  the 
haids  of  a  hodgepodge  of  laws,  regula- 
tioi.s.  and  faceless  officials  over  whom  he 
ha; 
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no  control  or  recourse. 
>s  the  primaries  lack  uniformity,  their 
Jits  are  frequently  undecipherable. 
i.s  difficult  to  find  any  two  elections 
re  the  results  are  easily  compared, 
yet.  when  the  votes  are  tabulated,  all 
treated  more  or  less  equally  by  the 
And    it   is   not   necessarily   their 
after  all.  the  public  is  interested 
luick  results  and  it  is  the  job  of  the 
to  report  them.  I  have  often  won- 
dertd  how  I.  as  a  journalist,  would  ex- 
n   the  election   procedures   of   each 
is  just  such  a  way  so  that  the  gen- 
public  could  properlv  weieh  the  out- 
And  would  my  carefully  couched 
pjanatlon  have  the  desired  effect  any- 
?  Probably  not.  because  the  winner 
his   public-relations   people    would 
"Foul." 

the  plain  fact  remain.s  there  is  a 

treihendous  difference  between  a  victory 

(California  where  a  delegate  slate  is 

In  Nebraska  where  a  candidate 

clearly  won  a  preference  poll:  and 

\yisconsin  where  voters  can.  and  some- 

s  do.  cross  over  to  vote  the  weakest 

candidate  of  the  opposition  party. 

rewards  of  victory  are  small  in 
proportion  to  the  devastating  price  of 
def(  at. 

In  1952.  Estes  Kefauver  entered  15  pri- 
maries and  lost  only  three — the  kind  of 
won -lost  percentage  that  would  claim  a 
prolessional  football  champion.ship  Ye* 
fhree  defeats  were  sufficient  to  kill  his 
chaices  for  the  presidential  nomination. 
In  ]948.  Harold  Stassen,  after  a  sen.'=:a- 
tionil  showing  in  the  early  primaries. 
tool(  on  Robert  Taft  in  Taffs  home  State. 
Ohi )  predictably  went  for  its  favorite  .^on 
and  the  Republican  nomination  went  to 
Tho  nas  Dewey.  Arguments  can  be  made 
that  neither  Kefauver  nor  Stassen  would 
havf  won  the  nomination  of  their  re- 
spec  ;lve  parties  in  any  event,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  each  was  severe- 
ly a;  id  perhaps  unfairly  hurt  by  a  single 
prin  ary  defeat.  Candidates  today, 
knowledgeable  of  the  pitfalls,  seek  to  en- 


ter only  those  races  where  they  can  ex- 
pect to  win  or  make  a  showing,  thus  ne- 
gating the  original  purpose  of  the  pri- 
mary—to allow  a  broad  geographical 
cross  section  of  the  party  faithful  to  di- 
rectly select  the  nominee. 

Worse,   victory  apparently  no   longer 
depends  on  who  wins  the  most  votes,  but 
rather  who  is  most  adept  at  playing  the 
numbers  game.  Newspapers  and  televi- 
sion accounts  of  the  last  two  New  Hamp- 
shire primaries  left  little  doubt  that  the 
leading  vote  getters  were  the  big  losers. 
And  because  the  press  said  so,  they  were. 
We  are  now  in  the  age  of  the  moral  or 
psychological     victory— a     development 
further  devaluing  the  presidential  pri- 
mary by  as.=;uring  it  will  be  a  multican- 
didate  affair,  each  vying  not  for  a  ma- 
jority or  a  plurality  but  rather  for  some 
fragment  of  the  vote  that  can  be  pieced 
together  and  sold  a.>  a  surprising  show- 
ing. And  with  the  multicandidate  trend 
well  imderway.  the  bane  of  the  serious 
contender — and     every     broadcaster,     I 
might  add— i-5  th.e  .so-called  equal  time 
requirement.  Voters  benefit  from  expo- 
sure to  candidates  througli  debates;  yet 
debates   like   tennis,   were   designed  for 
two.  Because  of  the  numbers  involved, 
the  recent  exchange  of  views  teleMsed  in 
New  Hampshire  took  the  form  of  a  quiz 
show  rather  than  a  serious  debate,  and 
its  net  effect  was  to  degrade  the  randi- 
dates  and  insult  the  public.  Mr.  Coll  and 
his  rat  aside,  with  no  niunbers  involved 
this  still  v.ould  have  been  the  likelv  re- 
sult. 

The   presidential   primary   process  is 
protracted  beyond  all  rea,son. 

From  the  snows  of  New  Hampshire  to 
the  summer  heat  of  California,  candi- 
dates are  expected  to  follow  the  sun,  per- 
form acrobatics  for  television,  and  pan- 
handle for  votes,  knowing  that  thpir  ab- 
sence in  any  of  the  States  may  be  read 
by  the  pre^s  as  an  admission  of  defeat. 
The  candidate  is  subjected  over  an  in- 
tolerable stretch  of  time  to  the  moods  of 
a  fickle  public,  to  temporarv  emotions 
on  a  single  controversial  issue,  or  the 
whims  of  some  local  political  boss.  It  is 
one  thing  to  sustain  winning  momentum 
for  a  period  of  weeks,  but  to  submit  a 
candidate  to  reelection  in  25  States  over 
a  period  of  5  months  is  quite  another 
The  primary  trail  is  too  long,  too  expen- 
sive, too  unrewarding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  laid  out  some  of 
ray  major  criticisms  of  the  presidential 
primary,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  sy.stem  without 
merit.  There  is  somethin-  to  he  said  for 
a  process  that  exposes  i  residential  can- 
didates to  the  public  for  early  and  thor- 
ough viewing;  it  has,  as  someone  re- 
marked, provided  Americans  a  wav  to 
separate  the  men  from  the  bovs,  those 
v/ho  can  take  the  draining  pace  and  pres- 
;ures  of  the  presidency  from  those  who 
cannot.  I  accept  this  theory  in  nart  But 
r  believe  the  rules  of  the  game  should  be 
reasonable  and  fair.  In  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today,  the  foUowing  reforms 
in  the  presidential  primary  are  recom- 
mended. 

One,  establish  reasonable  i:>erimeters 
within  which  a  meaningful  battle  can 
take  place.  My  bill  says  to  the  States: 
Have  your  prima:  i-;s  but  only  on  one  of 
three  specified   dates  in  April,  May  or 


June.  No  longer  would  we  have  an  ex- 
hausting series  of  inconclusive  primary 
bouts,  nor  would  we  have  one  sudden 
death  national  primary.  Instead  I  rec- 
ommend three  rounds,  leaving  the  States 
free  to  choose  the  round  in  which  they 
wish  to  paiticipate.  Thus  the  single 
greatest  flaw  in  the  primary  system  would 
be  set  right— it  would  be  significantly 
shortened. 

Second,  assure  that  the  contest  will 
be  held  between  the  major  candidates 
and  held  in  a  way  that  rules  out  major 
distortion  of  the  results.  I  achieve  this  by 
requiring  a  candidate  wishing  to  enter 
any  of  the  primaries  to  enter  all  being 
held  in  that  round.  Prior  to  the  first  pri- 
mary date,  selection  boards  consisting  of 
the  chairmen  and  congressional  leaders 
of  each  major  party— the  chairman  alone 
in  the  case  of  minor  parties — will  draw 
up  a  list  of  presidential  candidates  and 
place  them  on  the  ballots  of  each  State 
holding  a  preference  primary  on  the 
April  date.  An  imrecognized  candidate 
may  petition  to  be  included  and  candi- 
dates may  withdraw.  But  the  same  rule 
that  applies  to  entrance  applies  to  with- 
drawals: withdraw  from  one,  withdraw 
from  all.  And  having  withdrawn,  it  is 
made  more  difficult  for  a  candidate  to 
reenter  a  later  round. 

The  goal  in  all  this  is  entirely  reason- 
able—to provide  the  public  and  the  par- 
ties with  a  clear  and  honest  picture  of 
the  candidates'  relative  appeal.  My  plan 
would  succeed  in  identifying  those  can- 
didates who  have  a  broad  base  as  opposed 
to  those  whose  following  is  purely  sec- 
tional. It  would  minimize  the  aberrations 
and  distortions  inherent  in  the  existing 
system  and  place  moral  victories  in  their 
proper  perspective. 

Third,  equalize  the  risks,  and  insure 
that  a  successful  effort  will  be  rewarded 
with  an  appropriate  prize. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  prize  in  a 
nonbinding  preference  primary  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  risk  of  defeat. 
Under  my  proposal,  all  States  choosing 
to  hold  primaries  would  bind  delegates 
on  the  basis  of  the  results.  They  would 
allot  delegates  on  proportional  basis  ex- 
cept that  in  cases  where  one  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote, 
he  would  win  all  delegates.  At  some  point 
a  candidate's  margin  should  deprive  all 
others  of  the  spoils,  but  such  a  prize  is 
clearly  unjustifiable  in  multi-candidate 
races  where  the  winner  may  garner  as 
little  as  25  or  30  percent  of  the  vote.  In 
addition,  under  my  plan,  crossovers 
would  be  banned,  but  the  growing  inde- 
pendent bloc  could  choose  to  participate 
in  one  or  the  other  primary. 

These  are  the  basics  of  the  National 
Primary  Act  of  1972;  detaUs  appear  in 
the  draft  bill  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  really  at- 
tempts to  achieve  three  worthy  adjec- 
tives; to  substantially  shorten  the  pri- 
mary trail,  to  make  these  contests  a 
struggle  between  main  contenders,  and 
granting  inevitable  inequities  make  it 
as  fair  and  as  uniform  as  possible.  The 
proposal  may  not  be  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect, but  it  does  repair  the  basic  flaws 
which  threaten  to  bring  down  a  system 
worth  keeping.  I  ask  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  to  give  this  and 
related  proposals  early  consideration. 
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THE  FAA  DICTATES— PART  SIX 

(Mr.  KARTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  my  series  of  reports  and  warn- 
ings to  our  colleagues  on  the  high- 
handed habits  of  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  John  H.  Shaffer,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  phrase  the  Administrator  used  in 
his  most  abrasive  letter.  Referring  to  an 
action  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil, Mr.  Shaffer  said  it  was  "the  straw 
which  burst  the  dam." 

After  the  Administrator  once  again 
thrust  his  advice  upon  local  officials  in 
the  deliberation  over  a  second  airport 
site  in  the  Twin  Cities  I  felt  much  the 
same.  Once  again  the  Administrator  was 
breaking  his  pledge  of  neutrality  and 
handsoff  local  decisionmakers  a  year 
after  he  had  assured  me  that  he  would 
stop  trying  to  bludgeon  local  officials. 
Perhaps  the  Adnunistrator  thought  he 
could  sneak  one  by  me,  or  perhaps  that 
I  had  forgotten  his  word  after  a  year. 
I  do  hope  he  was  not  too  surprised  that 
I  did  not  forget. 

This  time  the  Administrator  was  at  it 
again  by  writing  the  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Airports  Commission — an 
advisory  body  to  the  metro  council.  In 
short  he  once  again  wanted  to  have  his 
way  on  the  site  selection  of  a  second 
Twin  Cities  airport.  And  once  again  he 
endorsed  the  environmentally  disastrous 
site  that  had  been  rejected  twice  by  the 
Metro  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
asking  chat  the  Administrator  stop  his 
meddling  in  Twin  Cities  affairs.  While  I 
believe  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the 
methods  the  Administrator  has  been  us- 
ing since  he  is  constantly  going  back  on 
pledges  made  to  me.  the  more  important 
issue  is  the  improper  exercise  of  his 
influence. 

Rather  than  continue  comment  my- 
self— in  my  last  five  reports  my  observa- 
tions concerning  the  dictatorial  methods 
by  the  Administrator  have  been  fully 
outlined — I  would  like  to  refer  to  several 
respected  commimity  leaders  for  their 
reactions  to  the  Administrator's  new 
dictates. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune's  editorial 
reaction  was  fairly  typical  of  how  the 
Twin  Cities  felt  about  Mr.  Shaffer's 
meddling.  That  paper's  editors  wrote; 

The  position  that  the  chief  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA),  John  Shaf- 
fer, has  stated  on  a  new  major  Twin  Cities 
airport  Is  hard  to  take  seriously.  He  said  a 
new  airport  must  not  Impinge  on  the  air- 
space of  any  other  fleld,  and  that  Minne- 
apolls-St.  Paul  International  miist  remain 
open  as  a  "major  airport"  for  commercial 
airline  use,  even  after  a  new  one  is  built  .  .  . 
Shaffer's  position  Is  hardly  credible  when  ap- 
plied to  this  area  or  when  comptwed  to  FAA 
posture  In  other  parts  of  the  countn,'. 

The  Tribime  ended  with  a  fitting 
conclusion ; 

Metropolitan  Council  member  David 
Graven  said  last  week  that  Shaffer's  posi- 
tion Is  "arrogant"  and  "violates  everything 
I  know  about  state-federal  relations."  It  also 
violates  what  Shaffer's  superiors.  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Volpe  and  President  Nixon, 
have  been  saying  for  more  than  three  years 


about  returning  decision-making  authority 
from  Washington  to  state  and  local  areas. 

The  Tribime  was  hardly  alone  in  its 
assessment  of  Shaffer's  continued  inter- 
ference. In  an  editorial  entitled,  "More 
Airport  Nonsense,"  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  said: 

The  latest  development  in  the  seemingly 
endless  conflict  over  the  future  of  Mln- 
neapoUs-St.  Paul  International  Airport  Is 
enough  to  make  one  wish  the  Wright  Brothers 
had  stuck  to  repairing  bicycles. 

As  If  we  have  not  had  enough  turmoil 
over  the  selection  of  a  new  alrp>ort  and  the 
eventual  disposition  of  the  old  one,  now  we 
have  a  federal  bureaucrat  trying  to  dictate  to 
Twin  Cities  residents  where  their  airport 
(or.  If  the  bureaucrat  has  his  way,  airports) 
will  be  and  how  It   (they)    wUl  be  used. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  also  editorialized 
on  the  Administrator's  actions  saying: 

The  blunt  letter  by  J.  H.  Shaffer,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA),  to  Lawrence  HaU,  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Airports  Commission 
(MAC),  was  dismaying  even  though  It  was 
largely  a  reaffirmation  of  positions  Shaffer 
previously  has  taken. 

In  its  baldest  interpretation,  the  letter  says 
this  metropolitan  area  Is  not  really  free  to 
decide  to  concentrate  all  air  carrier  activity 
at  a  single  new  major  airport. 

The  Star's  editorial  concluded: 

The  decision  on  whether  to  have  one  or 
two  major  airports  and  where  they  should 
be  located  is.  to  be  sure,  at  least  partly  an 
aviation  decision.  More  than  that,  however, 
it  Is  a  fundamental  social  ard  political  choice 
affecting  the  shape  and  substance  of  this 
region  for  some  years.  And  that  kind  of  choice 
belongs  to  local  general  purpose  agencies,  not 
to  Washington  administrators. 

I  am  also  particularly  proud  to  report, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  MAC  members  re- 
fused to  be  intimidated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator's arrogance.  As  reported  in  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  their  reaction  to 
the  latest  Shaffer  offensive  was: 

E.  Peter  Gillette  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  recalled 
Shaffer's  past  endorsement  of  the  Ham  LAke 
site  north  of  the  Twin  Cities.  "Why  should 
we  bow  before  a  federal  administrator?  '  he 
asked. 

••for  any  o:ic  of  the  groups  to  bow  down 
or  genuflect  to  the  other  Is  folly.  We  have 
to  v.-ork  It  out,"  said  Stanley  Kegler.  Maple- 
wood. 

The  most  optimistic  reaction  was  given 
by  George  Peimock,  of  Golden  Valley, 
who  told  the  press: 

Mr.  Shaffer  is  a  political  appointee  and  may 
not  be  around  next  year.  His  successor  may 
have  a  different  attitude  on  two  airports. 

The  respected  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  William  Sumner,  compared 
Mr.  Shaffer's  position  to  that  of  a  shill, 
and  wrote  in  th?  January  28  edition  of 
the  Dispatch: 

Those  who  had  hoped  that  the  big  push 
to  locate  an  airport  at  Ham  Lake  had  finally 
been  laid  to  rest  may  now  regard  themselves 
as  Jolted.  A  federal  bureaucrat  has  entered 
the  lists  on  the  side  of  the  Metropolitan  Air- 
ports Commission  Chairman  Lawrence  Hall, 
who  has  been  hot  for  the  Ham  Lake  site  for 
what  seems  an  eternity. 

Mr.  Sumner  concluded  his  column  say- 
ing: 

While  mulling  these  positions  though, 
Shaffer  should  be  Invited  out  of  town.  The 
area's  destiny  should  be  planned  here  and 
determined  here  and  if  we  don't  want  two 


commercial  airports  then  1)  we  are  se:.s.ble 
folks,  and  2)  our  wishes  should  be  respected 
I  think  Karth  described  the  Shaffer  iciier 
C'irrectly  as  being  a  •cute  and  clever  trick"  to 
rtni  jve  a  southern  airport  site  from  con- 
sideration. Hall  gets  a  lot  of  help  from  his 
friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  conclude  my  series 
on  the  Administrator's  conduct  in  my 
next  report. 


DEEP  SEABED  MINING  LEGISLATION 

'Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  -iv-n 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  I.l,  :-e- 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter  > 
Mr  DO\VNING.  Mr  Sj>eak('r.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral 
Resources  Act.  a  bill  to  promote  the 
conservation  and  orderly  developnn  iU  of 
hard  mineral  resources  of  the  deep  sea- 
bed prior  to  broad  ratification  of  an  In- 
ternational Treaty  concerning  these  re- 
sources. Tills  interim  legislation  will  per- 
mit domestic  miners,  ship  designers. 
engineers,  and  chemists  to  continue  to 
apply  their  energy,  capability,  and  capital 
to  potentially  beneficial  marine  projects 
such  as  the  mininc  of  manganese  nodules 
and  other  oceanic  hard  minerals. 

Such  project^.  Mr.  Speaker,  involve  ap- 
plication of  technology  at  the  very  lead- 
ing edge  of  the  stat«  of  the  an  m  a  high- 
ly hostile  natural  environment — hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  nearest  land  and 
at  depth  of  up  to  4  miles.  Weather  and 
current  conditions,  pressure  vacations 
some  15  tin:ics  greater  than  those  en- 
coimtered  on  the  moon,  operation  in  a 
liighly  corrosive  fiuid.  and  remoteness 
from  land  all  add  to  the  natural  rLsks 
ordinarily  encountered  by  the  miner. 
Volatile  conditions  in  current  metal 
markets  introduce  additional  risks,  but 
all  of  these  risks  arc  of  a  nature,  if  no": 
of  a  size,  normally  assumed  by  progres- 
sive free  enterprise  in  its  role  ii»  inno\-a- 
tor,  efficient  creator  of  human  value,  and 
timely  satisfier  of  human  need. 

The  i;.sk  ocean  miners  arc  not  willing 
to  assume  is  the  risk  of  unreasonable  in- 
terference With  their  right  to  oi..erato 
upon  a  partictUar  ore  body.  Government 
has  traditionally  recognized  this  problem 
and  .systems  of  tenurial  security  are  com- 
mon to  all  legal  .system.s— with  the  no- 
table exception  of  the  law  of  the  sea.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  address  you 
today 

THE    RESOl'RCE 

Our  domestic  technology,  followed  by 
that  of  Europe.  Japan,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  lias  identified  two  ma.ior  sources 
of  deep  ocean  mineral  resources — metal- 
liferoa*;  brines  and  manganese  nodules. 

Briefly,  the  metal-rich  brines  are  found 
in  abundance  in  limited,  and  disputed, 
areas  of  the  Red  Sea.  Wliile  the  content 
of  cop!:er  and  zinc  in  the  brines  is  en- 
couraging in  rcfeience  to  land  resources. 
the  technology  for  recovery  is  in  the  em- 
bryonic stage  and  the  politics  of  the  area 
are,  at  the  least,  not  sufficiently  stable 
to  encourage  development 

Manganese  nodules  are  of  more  imme- 
diate promise  in  our  Nation's  .search  for 
an  alternative  supply  of  manganese,  cop- 
per, nickel,  and  cobalt — metals  for 
which  we  are  now  dependent  upon  polit- 
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i(  ally  hostile  or  unpredictable  countries. 
Ihese  nodules  may  be  found  on  many 
a  -eas  of  the  ocean  floor  in  varying  den- 
si  ties  up  to  several  pounds  per  square 
fdot  and  in  varying  assays,  the  total 
n  etal  percentage  of  which  may  be  well 
a  )ove  that  in  land-based  ores.  The  com- 
exity  of  the  ore.  its  variability  accord- 
ir  g  to  location,  the  diversity  of  bottom 
cc  nditions.  weather,  distances,  currents, 
and  depths  all  dictate  a  high  degree  of 
t£  iloring  of  the  engineering  systems  to  a 
p4rticular  mine  site.  It  is  for  this  reason 
the  miner  requires  early  security  of 
expectations  as  to  the  ore  body — or. 
the  lawyers  label  this  concept — secu- 
y  of  tenure.  The  miner  must  be  able 
depend  on  a  continuing  supply  of  a 
ore  before  he  commits  the  ex- 
tensive funds  needed  to  build  and  put 
operation  his  mining  and  processing 
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Ocean  mining  is.  according  to  the  in- 

ry,  a  major  project.  A  manganese 
n(Jdule  operation  of  this  sort  may  cost  up 
$.'^00  million.  Who  is  willing  to  supply 
?e  funds  from  which  the  Nation  will 
ef.t  by  diversifying  its  sources  of  vital 
tals.  creating  new  jobs,  and  redressing 
balance  of  payments?  Government,  in 

e  days  of  deficit  budgets,  cannot  re- 

with  funds.  Venture  capital  will 

t  enter  high-risk  low-return  activities. 

private  enterprise  has  indicated  its 
Iin^ness.  indeed  eagerness,  to  invest 
ocean  mining  and  to  assume  the  nat- 
1   and   market   risks,   if  Government 

do  two  things,  neither  of  which  in- 
e    the   expenditure   of   Government 
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Pirst.  reduce  the  political  and  legal 
rj.-ks  by  legislative  process:  and 

Second,  allow  a  reward  commensurate 
wi  ,h  the  risk  by  not  overburdening  the 
op  oration  with  discriminatory  economic 
re:  Its  imposed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
oppration. 

CONGRESSION.^L    INTEREST 

n  Congress  the  Special  Subcommittee 
onlOuter  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Senate 
Ccmmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs iias  held  hearings  to  evaluate  pol- 
ici'  and  proposals  relating  to  the  re- 
soiirte.s  of  the  Continental  Shelf  and 
de  !p  .^eabeds  beyond.  The  subcommittee 
coiciuded  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
In  enor  and  Insular  Affairs  should  in  the 
fu  ure  provide  for: 

:  .  .\  continuing  extensive  review  of  the 
woth.  .e  paper  Introduced  by  the  United 
Store-  delegation  at  the  August  se.ssion  of 
th«  U:i:-ed  Nations  Seabed  Committee,  with 
a  lew  toward  seeking  modifications  of  it 
to  conform  to  our  Interpretation  of  the 
President's  Intent  and  with  our  recommen- 
da!:or;s  iii  our  report, 

2 1  An  investigation  of  the  special  prob- 
len  cf  an  interim  policy  which  would  insure 
cor  tinued  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  our  continental 
margin  under  present  law,  and  would  estab- 
Usl  appropriate  protection  for  Investments 
reliited  to  mineral  recovery  by  United  States 
na'  lona'.s  in  areas  of  the  deep  seabed  beyond 
th«  limits  of  exclusive  national  Jurisdiction. 

:n  1971,  to  strengthen  its  knowledge. 
th(  committee  sent  Mr.  Charles  F.  Cook, 
Jr.  minority  counsel,  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Mr. 
Merrill  W.  Englund,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Lee  Metcvlf,  as  ob- 


servers to  the  July- August  1971  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Seabed  Meetings  in 
Geneva,  held  m  preparation  for  a  pro- 
posed 1973  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
The  report  has  cited  an  urgent  need  for 
such  interim  domestic  legislation  in  the 
light  of  the  unreasonable  demand.s  and 
threatened  delays  manifested  at  those 
meetings  by  nations  ha\ing  less  direct 
interest  in  orderly  uses  of  the  oceans. 

EXECUTIVE   INTERE.ST 

Congress  is  not  alone  in  recognizing 
the  need  for  legislation.  President  Nixon, 
on  May  23,  1970.  called  for  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
now  scheduled  for  1973.  HLs  motives  were 
to  achieve  cooperation,  equity,  and  order 
in  ocean  use  through  an  international 
regime.  He  proposed  a  limited  number  of 
functions  for  such  a  regime: 

1.  The  regime  should  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  substantial  mineral  royalties  to  be 
used  for  internat:oiial  coiniv,.i:;;tv  purposes. 
particularly  economic  assistance  t«  develop- 
ing countries, 

2.  The  regime  should  establish  general 
rules  to  prevent  unre.iaonable  interference 
with  other  uses  of  the  ocean. 

3.  To  protect  the  ocean  from  pollution, 

4.  To  asstire  the  Integrity  of  the  invest- 
ment necessary  for  such  exploitation,  and 

5.  To  provide  for  peaceful  and  compulsory 
settlement  of  disputes. 

The  President  also  recognized  that  ne- 
gotiation and  broad  ratification  of  the 
product  of  such  a  convention  might  take 
some  time,  based  upon  current  attitudes 
and  past  experience  with  United  Nation.s 
sponsored  treaties  dealing  with  ocean 
law.  Accordingly,  he  expre.ssed  simul- 
taneou-sly  the  intent  to  make  domestic 
policy  decisions  and  leei.'^lative  changes 
necessary  to  protect  the  security  of  in- 
vestments in  ocean  uses  made  in  the 
interim  period. 

NONGOVERNMENTAL    INTEREST 

In  addition  to  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  trade  and  profe.s.sional  as- 
sociations have  recognized  the  need  for 
domestic  initiatives  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  new  uses  for  seabed  mining.  At 
the  same  time  to  protect  the  traditional 
freedoms  of  the  seas  from  being  eroded 
in  the  spirit  of  economic  nationalism 
and  international  bloc-politics.  reports 
supporting  the  traditional  concept.^  have 
been  published  or  are  being  drafted, 
within  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council,  the  National 
Security  Industrial  Association,  the 
American  Manufacturers  Association 
and  many  other  organizations.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  of  my  own  State 
of  Virginia  has  passed  an  important 
resolution  to  this  effect. 

COMMERCI.^L    INTEREST 

Meanwhile,  some  19  organizations  in 
some  five  countries  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  preoperational  development  of 
technology  associated  with  the  recovery, 
processing,  and  introduction  into  prac- 
tical use  of  the  metals  contained  in  deep 
ocean  manganese  nodules. 

The  accomplishments  by  private  in- 
dustry as  of  this  date  are  very  impres- 
sive. On  a  pilot  level,  nodules  have  been 
succe.ssfully  mined  at  a  depth  of  2800 
feet  by  one  company  using  a  steel  con- 
duit and  airlift  pump.  Another  company 


is  presently  building  a  $30,000,000  ship 
to  mine  nodules.  Incidentally,  this  in- 
vestment leads  ocean  mining  engineers 
to  believe  the  ship  will  be  capable  of 
mining  as  an  economic  unit  as  early  as 
mid-1973. 

Our  domestic  success  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  mining  stages.  The  nodules 
have  been  successfully  processed  to  pro- 
vide for  economic  recovery  of  manganese, 
copper,  cobalt  and  nickel,  tons  of  which 
are  now  imported. 

Source:  Minerals  Yearbook.  i969.— Bureau 

of  Mines.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Copper  Short  toiis 

US   Mine  production.  1969 1.544.579 

US.    Imports.    1969 414,057 

Cobalt  Pounds 

U.S.    Mine   production,    1969.   no 
direct  primary  production, 

US    Importfi.  1969 11,975,000 

Manganese  Short  tons 

US.  Mine  Production,  1969 5  630 

U.S.  Imports,  1969 1,  962^  166 

Nickel  Short  tons 

U.S.  Mine  Production,  1969 17  055 

U.S.  Imports.  1969 129.332 

Interest  in  manganese  nodules  is  not 
limited  only  to  the  United  States.  The 
Japanese  have  been  successful  in  their 
experimental  recovery  of  nodules 
through  a  continuous  line  and  bucket 
technique.  Western  European  nations 
are  subsidizing  their  domestic  ocean 
mining  industry  heavily  in  order  to 
shorten  the  U.S.  lead  in  this  technology. 

The  success  that  has  been  enjoyed  by 
our  domestic  industry  as  of  this  date  has 
provided  the  emphasis  for  the  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  provide  for  some  interim 
program  until  an  equitable  and  efficient 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the  United 
Stetes.  Unfortunately,  Congress  and  the 
Executive  have  not  kept  in  step  with  the 
progress  of  our  domestic  industries. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  past  decade 
the  foreign  confiscation  or  nationaliza- 
tion of  many  of  the  resources  upon  which 
our  Nation  is  dependent.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  mining  of  manganese,  cop- 
per, nickel  and  cobalt  has  been  virtually 
absent  in  the  United  States — copper  is 
produced  domestically,  but  the  United 
States  is  increasingly  dependent  upon 
Latin  America  and  Africa  for  much  of 
Its  copper.  Consequently,  our  own  do- 
mestic companies  have  found  it  necessary 
to  mine  elsewhere.  One  only  has  to  look 
closely  at  the  copper  situation  to  appre- 
ciate the  precarious  posture  of  our  Na- 
tion in  reference  to  this  metal.  We  have 
witnessed  the  formation  of  hostile  gov- 
ernmental bargaining  cartels — OPEC  as 
to  oil  and  CIPEC  as  to  copper— and  yet 
increasingly,  we  depend  upon  these  po- 
litical entities  for  vital  raw  materials. 
Such  dependence  not  only  affects  our 
economic  posture  but  is  always  a  major 
inhibitor  in  the  formulation  of  vital  for- 
eign policy. 

The  year  of  1971  will  be  recorded  in 
history  as  the  year  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  finally  exceeded  the  United  States 
in  the  production  of  basic  metal — steel. 
It  was  also  the  year  in  which  our  imports 
exceeded  our  exports  in  dollar  value.  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  when  a  nation 
reaches   this  point,   it  assumes  a  sec- 
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ondary  position  ui  international  trade. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  alone  should  create  the  domes- 
tic sense  of  tirgency  required  to  imple- 
ment in  a  timely  manner  the  investment 
climate  conducive  to  ocean  mineral 
mining  activity. 

The  year  of  1971  will  be  especially 
noted  by  those  individuals  and  commu- 
nities which  have  enjoyed  prosperity 
through  the  aerospace  program. 

Once  again,  many  of  oui-  citizens 
learned  that  the  government  not  only 
gives,  but  also  can  take  away  and  today 
in  many  cities  like  Seattle,  highly  trained 
engineers  and  technicians  are  facing  the 
realities  of  changing  careers.  The  ocean 
mining  program  wUl  offer  economically 
productive  opportunities  for  highly  edu- 
cated individuals  such  as  are  now  idle  in 
the  aerospace  industry. 

This  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  make  no  demand  on  our 
Treasury.  It  only  provides  for  an  interim 
program  under  which  domestic  as  well 
as  international  corporations  may  oper- 
ate beyond  territorial  Jurisdictions  with- 
out endangering  their  investments.  Just 
as  our  fishing  industries  have  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  this  legislation 
will  insure  the  same  freedom,  with  cer- 
tain restraints,  for  those  persons  who  de- 
sire to  mine  the  seabeds.  We  seek  to  ob- 
tain the  following  objectives  through  this 
legislation: 

1.  Diversity  of  mineral  supply  for  the  na- 
tion. 

2.  Security  of  tenure  for  the  operator. 

3.  Regulation  and  taxation  measures  which 
encourage  expansion  of  knowledge  and  hu- 
man capability,  and  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
terial value. 

4.  Flexible  administration  capable  of  being 
modified  as  experience  Is  gained  In  ocean  use. 

5.  International  cooperation  between  ocean 
users. 

6.  Multiple  use  of  areas  under  exploitation 
and  noninterference  with  other  ocean  users. 

7.  Stringent  work  requirements  to  discour- 
age speculation. 

8.  Freedom  of  scientific  research  and  com- 
mercial reconnaissance  from  unreasonable 
political  Interference. 

9.  Protection  of  the  ocean  environment. 

10.  Participation  by  leas-developed  coun- 
tries in  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  tax  reve- 
nues derived  from  ocean  mineral  operations. 

Our  domestic  ocean  mining  companies 
find  it  difficult  to  marshal  required  funds 
from  commercial  sources  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  domestic  government  authority 
assuring  security  of  investment.  Bankers, 
as  well  as  potential  partners,  while  anx- 
ious to  participate  in  the  programs,  find 
it  impossible  to  do  so  because  of  the  lack 
of  safeguards  which  my  legislation  will 
provide.  It  is  incumbent  upon  govern- 
ment to  become  a  partner  in  this  en- 
deavor by  studying  not  only  the  legisla- 
tion but  also  the  industry. 

We  have  before  us  a  creative  and  po- 
tentially productive  plan  by  industry 
which  can  benefit  the  national  economy 
and  security  in  many  areas  which  are 
critical  at  this  point  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. Industry  is  asking  little.  It  Is  willing 
to  assume  its  role  as  commercial  risk- 
taker:  it  merely  asks  government  not  to 
default  on  government's  responsibility  to 
mitigate  political  risk  or  to  bring  order  to 
the  interaction  of  Its  citizens. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  all  of 


my  colleagues  who  are  interested  to  join 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  leg- 
islation, and  to  participate  with  me  in 
timely  and  comprehensive  hearings  be- 
fore this  body  on  the  subject  of  oceans 
diplomacy  and  domestic  marine  mineral 
policy. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
today  legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
this  House  of  Representatives  that  would 
serve  to  promote  the  production  of  stra- 
tegic materials  from  the  deep  seabed.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  cosponsor 
to  this  legislation. 

The  bill  concerned  is,  in  effect,  "in- 
terim" legislation  designed  to  permit 
American  private  enterprise  to  use  its 
genius  in  recovering  valuable  mineral  re- 
sources from  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 

Various  U.S.  companies  have  been 
studying  ways  and  means  of  recov- 
ering these  strategic  materials,  and  one 
of  these  enterprises,  Deepsea  Ventures, 
Inc.,  has  proved  particularly  active  and 
has  developed  something  that  approxi- 
mates a  gigantic  vacuum  cleaner  which 
operates  from  a  dridge  ship  and  draws 
the  minerals  up  through  a  long  suction 
pipe  and  aboard  the  vessel. 

The  most  valuable  item  recovered 
from  the  seabed  in  this  fashion  is  the 
manganese  nodule.  These  egg-like  de- 
posits are  presumed  to  have  evolved 
through  an  electrochemical  process  that 
took  place  over  a  vast  number  of  years 
and  are  scattered  on  the  ocean  floor  in 
considerable  abundance  They  offer  the 
prospect  of  being  a  new  and  competitive 
source  of  manganese  which  is,  of  course. 
an  important  alloying  element  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  As  everyone  knows, 
steel  is  a  \ital  element  in  the  American 
industrial  complex. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  samples 
of  the  manganese  nodules  that  have  been 
recovered  from  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
reveal  that  the  manganese  content 
ranges  from  25  to  35  percent.  This  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  46-  to 
50-percent  manganese  content  of  land- 
mined  ores.  What  saves  the  economic 
day  for  manganese  recovery  from  these 
nodules,  however,  is  the  fact  that  these 
nodules  also  contain  modest  concentra- 
tions of  other  strategic  metals  like  nickel 
and  cobalt,  as  well  as  copper. 

One  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that 
these  seabed  strategic  materials  are  to  be 
found  in  their  greatest  concentrations 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  land 
and  at  ocean  depths  up  to  4  miles.  It  is 
reported  that  some  19  organizations  in 
five  countries  are  actively  engaged  in 
preoperational  activities  related  to  min- 
eral recovery  from  the  ocean  floor,  and 
this  raises  the  question  as  to  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  these  ocean  realms. 

Toward  the  end  of  bringing  order  to 
this  jurisdictional  wilderness.  President 
Nixon  has  called  for  an  International 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and 
such  a  conference  is  expected  to  be  held 
sometime  in  1973.  The  ultimate  object  is 
a  treaty,  and  as  per  a  release  from  the 
White  House: 

The  treaty  should  establish  an  interna- 
tional regime  for  the  exploitation  of  seabed 
resources.  .  .  .  The  regime  should  provide  for 
the  collection  of  substantial  mineral  royalties 
to  be  used  for  International  community  pur- 


poses, particularly  economic  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries.  It  should  also  establish 
general  rules  to  prevent  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with  other  uses  of  the  ocean,  to  pro- 
tect the  ocean  from  pollution,  to  a.^sure  the 
Integrity  of  the  Investment  necessary  for 
such  exploitation,  and  to  provide  for  peaceful 
and  compulsory  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  "interim"  legislation  that  I  have 
cosponsored  today  would,  m  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  treaty,  set  up  a  program  under 
which  both  domestic  and  international 
corporations  could  fimction  m  their 
ocean  floor  operations  beyond  territorial 
jurisdictions  without  endangering  their 
investment.  It  should  be  noted  that  esti- 
mates reveal  it  would  take  SlOO  million  to 
$200  million  to  set  up  a  commernal  min- 
ing and  processing  operation  for  strategic 
seabed  minerals;  hence,  there  is  need  of 
some  protection  for  this  investment. 

This  legislation.  I  would  like  to  stress. 
requires  no  Federal  money  In.'^tead.  it 
acts  to  make  the  Federal  Government  a 
noncapital  contributing  partner  in  a 
risk  venture  which  holds  the  prospect  of 
a  benefit  for  our  Nation  as  well  as  for 
private  enterprise.  It  is  also  designed  to 
provide  protection  for  the  ocean  environ- 
ment. The  legislation  does  this  by  giving 
Federal  backing  to  domestic  operations 
At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  the  right 
of  other  countries  to  support  their  na- 
tionals engaged  in  the  recovery  of  min- 
erals from  the  seabed. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  current  Congress 
will  act  expeditiously  and  favorably  on 
this  legislation. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SUBMITTED  PRO- 
POSAL TO  STOP  BUSING 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  gi\  en  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  had  made  two  propo,sals  designed 
to  halt  temporarily,  and  ultimately  to 
eliminate  completely,  the  orderint:  by 
Federal  courts  of  ma,s&ive  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  public  .schools. 

With  his  announcement  of  last  Thurs- 
day night,  and  with  the  two  legislative 
messages  he  sent  to  the  Congress  on  FYi- 
day.  President  Nixon  becanie  the  first 
Cliief  Executive  to  make  any  proposal  to 
stop  busing,  and  I  salute  him  for  his 
initiative. 

His  first  propasal  is  for  a  moratorium 
on  any  new  court  orders  requiring  mas- 
sive busing  for  racial  balance  This  mora- 
torium extends  to  July  1.  1973. 

The  second,  and  more  comprehensive 
proposal,  is  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities Act,  which  provides  for  an 
increase  in  funds  to  provide  truly  equal 
education  In  all  of  our  Nation's  schools 
and  lays  the  groundwork  for  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  neighborhood 
schools  policy. 

This  second  measure  also  provides  a 
means  of  relief  for  school  district^  al- 
ready' suffering  under  the  burden  of 
massive  busing,  by  providing  a  clause 
permitting  the  reopening  of  proceedings 
in  courts  to  eliminate  currently  required 
cross-busing  plans  and  fashion  alternate 
desegregation  plans  comphlns  with  the 


neighborhood  school  provisions  of  this 
act. 

While  I  applaud  the  President's  initia- 
tive in  this  issue.  I  see  a  danger  in  ex- 
tending the  moratorium  beyond  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Congress  and  through  an- 
other school  year. 

I  believe  the  net  effect  of  so  long  a 
moratorium  would  be  to  lessen  the  urgen- 
cy of  passing  the  companion  equal  op- 
portunities legislation,  and  thus  leave 
school  districts  already  under  court  or- 
der to  bus  with  no  relief  for  another  full 
school  term. 

I  believe  we  would  do  better  to  extend 
moratorium  only  to  August  1,  1972 
This  would  give  the  Congress  ample  time 
to  consider  and  act  on  the  President's 
Equal  Educational  Opportumties  Act 
ind  It  would  give  local  school  districts 
sufficient  time  to  pi-epare  desegregation 
plans  for  the  coming  school  year  along 
;he  more  reasonable  lines  set  forth  in  the 
President's  legislation. 

It  has  been  speculated  that  these  bills 
nay  not  stand  the  test  of  constitutional- 
ity in  the  courts,  and  this  is  all  the  more 
:eason  for  immediate  action  on  these 
I  proposals.  For  if  the  courts  rule  these 
measures  unconstitutional,  then  we  will 
!  ee  beyond  doubt  the  need  for  passage  of 
:  constitutional  amendment,  such  as  the 
cne  that  I  have  proposed,  to  prohibit 
c  ro.ss- busing. 
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A  COMMEMORATUTi:  STAMP  IN 
HONOR  OF  R.  E.  OLDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
nan  from  MicMgan  Mr.  Chamber- 
L  «N  >  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.    Speaker 
t  lis  year  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of 
g  isoline-powered     automobile     produc- 
t|on.  In  1897.  the  Rrst  enterprise  ever  or- 
nized  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
:  automobiles,  the  Olds  Motor  Vehicle 
3..  was  founded  by  R.  E.  Olds  of  Lan- 
ng.  Mich.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
^mribution    that    the   automobile    has 
~^s  to  the  growth  of  our  country,  this 
>!on  should  not  go  unnoted  and  par- 
•ularly  the  leading  role  played  by  Mr 
ds.  For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  it 
V  )uld  be  altogether  fitting  and  appropri- 
that  a  commemorative  stamp  be  is- 
d  in  his  honor. 
ti.  E.   Olds'   unique   accomplishments 
v(  're  many  and  proved  pioneering  in  the 
aitomotive  industry.  Thev  included  the 
'"  lov  ing: 

[n   1886  he  built  the  first  "horseless 

rriage". 

In  1894  he  brought  out  his  first  auto- 
11  >bile  with  gasoline  engine  power. 

ie  was  the  first  man  to  produce  au- 
toi  nobiles  in  quantities. 

The  first  automobile  builder  to  pro- 
u:e    a    car    sturdy    and    dependable 
en  3ugh  to  make  cross-country  run. 

And  he  was  the  first  to  build  a  side  en- 
■<  nee  car. 

:  lansom  Eli  Olds  was  bom  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  educated  at  Lansing  in 
the  1870's  and  1880's.  'While  still  a  stu- 
dent, he  purchased  an  Interest  in  his 
fat  her's  machine  repair  shop  at  Lansing 
an  1.  being  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind 
bei  ran  building  small  steam  engines,  boil- 
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ers,  and  internal  combustion  engines  In 
1886  he  constructed  and  drove  a  three- 
wheeled,  steam-powered  horseless  car- 
nage, which  achieved  the  extraordinary 
speed  of  5  Lo  10  miles  per  hour.  He  next 
manufactured  a  four-wheel  steamer 
equipped  with  a  flash  boiler  of  his  own 
design,  which  became  world  famous  and 
was  purchased  abroad— the  first  record- 
ed sale  for  export  of  an  American-manu- 
factured self-propelled  vehicle. 

In  1890.  R.  E.  Olds  became  president 
and  general  manager  of  P.  F.   Olds  & 
Son.  Inc.,  and  tui-ned  his  attention  to 
Che  gasoline  engine.  In  5  years'  time  he 
had  constructed  the  first  Oldsmobile  and 
m  1897  the  Olds  Motor  Vehicle  Co.'  was 
capitalized     at     $50,000,     with     R      E 
Olds  as  president.  In  1899  a  new  com- 
pany, the  Olds  Motor  Works,  was  capital- 
ized at   S500.000.   and   the   first   Amer- 
ican   factory-    especially    designed    for 
automobile  production  was  established  in 
Detroit,   where   the   first   assembly   line 
system  of  production  was  installed   The 
first  Oldsmobile  to  catch  the  public  at- 
tention was  a  one-cylinder  gasoline  run- 
about  with  a  "curved   dash,"   weighing 
700   pounds.   In    1903,    400   Oldsmobiles 
were  retailed  at  $650  apiece:  the  follow- 
ing year  the  output  rose  to  5,000. 

In  demonstrating,  before  any  other 
American  car,  that  automobiles  could  be 
made  and  sold  in  quantity,  the  Olds- 
mobile practically  established  Michigan 
as  the  automobile  manufacturing  center 
of  the  worid,  and  R.  E.  Olds  became 
known  as  the  "father  of  the  popular- 
priced  car."  Selling  his  interest  in  the 
Olds  Motor  Works  in  1904.  Mr.  Olds  at- 
tempted to  retire,  but  was  urged  to  re- 
turn, by  friends  and  associates,  as  pres- 
ident and  general  manager  of  another 
$000,000  company,  the  Reo  Motor  Car 
Co.  The  new  venture  also  proved  remark- 
ably succe.^.sful. 

R.  E.  Olds  passed  away  in  Lansing  in 
the  year  1950,  leaving  behind  an  excep- 
tional record  of  accomplishment.  He  was 
a  symbol  of  the  intelligence,  integrity 
and  entrepreneurial  genius  that  brought 
our  Nation  intemationai  acclaim  and  in- 
dustrial leadership. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  should  be  issued  in  honor  of 
R.  E.  Olds.  I  hope  that  many  will  join 
me  m  this  request  and  express  their  in- 
terest to  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee.  U.S.  Postal  Service  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C.  20260 
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RESULTS    OF   FIFTH   .ANNUAL 
QUES  nONNAIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  nf  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman frcm  Massachu.=ptts  Mrs  Heck- 
ler >  is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachuselt<?  For 
the  past  5  years.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have 
sent  questionnaires  to  my  constituents 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts,  seeking  their  opinion  on 
the  major  issues  before  the  Nation. 

Their  response  has  been  both  gratify- 
ing and  enormously  helpful.  Added  to 
the  day-to-day  contacts  I  have  had  with 
the  district  through  correspondence  and 
conversation,  these  questionnaire  replies 


have  given  me  an  extra  dimension  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  concerns  and  feelines 
of  my  constituents. 

They  have  provided  me  a  base  on 
which  to  build  my  own  judgments  in 
confronting  the  issues  and  in  makinit 
decisions  on  tlieni.  I  am,  of  course  very 
glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  think- 
ing and  I  am  grateful  that  they  take 
time  to  play  their  part  in  making  repre- 
sentative government  work. 

The  replies  to  my  fifth  annual  ques- 
tionnaire  this  year  have  once  again  been 
informative  and  helpful. 

And,  for  the  first  time.  I  welcomed 
replies  from  the  new  voters,  the  18-  19- 
and  20-year-olds  and  those  younger  who 
are  no  less  aware  and  no  less  concerned 
Their  responses  are  especially  interest-^ 
mg. 

This  year's  replies  indicate  both  adult 
men  and  women  and  the  youth  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  the  Nation's  so- 
cial problems,  such  as  crime,  drugs  and 
race  relations,  and  with  the  economy 

All  the  respondents— men,  women  and 
youth— voted  slightly  in  favor  of  social 
problems  as  the  most  important  prob- 
lem facing  the  country  today.  This  was 
very  closely  followed  by  those  who  con- 
sidered the  infiation  and  unemployment 
aspects  of  the  economy  as  the  most 
pressing  issue. 

On  the  question  of  Vietnam  women 
and  youth  prefer  an  immediate  with- 
drawal while  men  favor  a  continuation 
of  the  present  phaseout  schedule  The 
majority  figures  are  39.3  percent  of  the 
women.  49.3  percent  of  the  youth,  and 
43.8  percent  of  the  men. 

After  Vietnam,  41.7  percent  of  the 
men  want  the  same  level  of  defense  pre- 
paredness as  we  have  now.  But  40.5  per- 
cent of  the  women  and  46.1  percent  of 
the  youth  expressed  a  preference  for  an 
all -volunteer  army  and  a  built-up  Navy 
as  an  alternative.  Of  the  youth  more 
than  30  percent  said  they  would  'rather 
reduce  the  Defense  Establishment  to  a 
minimum. 

Approximately  half  of  the  people  re- 
plying approved  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols and  more  than  half  would  like  to 
see  them  continued. 

Less  than  a  third  of  those  replying 
would  like  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  com- 
bat pollution,  but  three-quarters  think 
polluting  industries  should  bear  the  cost 
burden  of  any  antipollution  effort  even 
if  it  means  higher  consumer  prices. 

Only  a  small  percentage,  20  percent  at 
the  most,  think  consumers  are  ade- 
quately protected.  Upward  of  three- 
quarters  favor  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  complete 
tabulation  of  the  returns  for  the  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  my  colleagues, 

REPRESENTATIVE  MARGARfT  HECKLER'S  5TH  ANNUAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


His        Hers       Youth 


VIETNAM 

Do  you  fa^cr: 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  US. 

troops, 

Phased  withdrawal  toward  a' 

da'e  certain 

Continuation  of  presetit 

phaseout 


34.0  39.3 
n.2  25.0 
43.8       35.7 


49,3 
27.0 
23.7 
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REPRESENTATIVE   MARGARET  HECKLER'S  5TH  ANNUAL 

QUESTIONNAIRE— Continued 


His      Hers 


Youth 


REORDERING  PRIORITIES 

Defense;  After  Vietnam,  which 
defense  policies  should  the 
United  States  pursue' 
Maintain  current  level  of 

preparedness 41.7        39.1  23.7 

After  defense  spending  to 
accommodate  volunteer  army 

and  naval  buildup       38,9        40.5         16.1 

Reduce  defense  establishment 

to  a  minimum __       19.4        20.4  30.2 

ncn  y 

Check  if  you  favor  wage  and 
price  controls  to  fight 

inflation.,, 53.9        48,9         43.4 

Ctieck  if  you  favor  theit 
continuation  on  a  temporary 

basis- ...- -.   .      58.4       53.7         48.1 

Pollution: 

Check  if  you  would  pay  higher 

taxes  to  control  pollution 30.4        27.0  28.5 

Check  if  you  th'nk  industries 
should  be  assessed  tor  their 
pollution  (in  which  case  the 
consumer  would  p.iy  higher 

prices) 75,6        71.3  64,5 

Consumers 

Check  if  you  think  present 
consumer  protection  Is 

adequate... 20,4        19.1  12.3 

Check  i(  you  favor  nationwide 
no-fault  car  msurance.      .   ..       76.9        71.8  68,3 

Crime:  Check  it  you  are  ^at'sfied 
with  law  enforcement  in  follow- 
ing areas 

Narcotics  control 8.3         6.8  8.8 

Safe  streets 8.2         6.1  6,4 

Organized  crime 4  9         3.8  4,3 

Prison  reform       ...   12.8         9.3  7,2 

Individual  versus  society's 

rights - 19.7        15.0  10.8 

Priority  Check  what  you  consider 
the  single  most  important 
problem  in  the  Nation  today  - 
Economy  (mflaticn,  unerrploy- 

ment.etc)  41.3        33.9  20.9 

Environment  (air  and  water 

iwllution  etc.) 13.0        14,7  28.6 

Foreign  relations  (Southeast 

Asia   M;dd(e  East,  etc, >  8.7  9.6  10.4 

Social  protr'ems  (crime,  drugs, 
race  relations,  etc.) 42,0       45,0         38.4 

A  SPECIAL  STUDY  ON  QUALITY 
OF  AMERICA'S  POPLTLAR  POOD 
PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  CMr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  submitting  lor  the  Record  the  re- 
sults of  a  special  study  I  have  conducted 
to  determine  the  quali  ,y  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's staple  and  popular  food  products. 

I  feel  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  find  the  results  of  this  study  quite 
revealing.  I  was  startled  to  learn  that 
today's  shoppers  are  paying  inflated 
prices  for  frankfurters  that  are  only  60 
percent  as  nutritious  as  they  were  40 
years  ago.  Other  information  which  came 
to  light  as  a  result  of  this  study  is  that 
modem  consumers  are  getting  an  alarm- 
ingly high  bacteria  coimt  in  each  serving. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1971  said  that  the  average  frankfur- 
ter averaged  28  percent  fat  and  only  11.7 
percent  protein.  One  might  think  that 
this  is  an  unusually  high  quantity  of  fat 
but  this  is  well  within  USDA  regulations. 
Also,  the  average  hot  dog  contains  any- 
where from  53  percent  water  to  57  per- 
cent water. 

Putting  this  in  perspective  I  discovered 
that  the  best  and  most  expensive  frank- 
furters on  the  market  today  contain  more 
than  6  times  the  amount  of  water  and 
fat  as  they  do  protein.  This  is  uncon- 
scionable when  you  consider  that  many 


American  families  use  the  frankfurter 
as  part  of  their  weekly  menu. 

Last  year  the  public  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  their  favorite  all-meat  frank- 
furter contained  almost  15  percent 
chicken.  Now  they  discover  that  the 
price  of  the  wiener  has  gone  sky  high 
and  that,  if  they  were  to  pay  for  protein 
by  the  pound  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
be.'^t  hot  dog,  they  would  be  paying  SI  1.70 
per  pound  of  protein. 

Besides  these  disturbing  facts  regard- 
ing the  general  low  quality  of  frankfur- 
ters there  are  some  vei-y  serious  defici- 
encies in  the  health  aspects  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  of  hot  dogs. 
Pood  experts  generally  agree  that  pu- 
trefaction has  set  in  when  a  frankfur- 
ter's total  bacteria  count  has  reached  10 
million  per  gram.  Nearly  40  percent  of 
all  the  frankfurters  tested  have  begun 
to  spoil  before  they  are  eaten.  Often 
frankfurter's  have  as  much  as  140  mil- 
lion bacteria  per  gram  lind  their  way 
into  the  consumer  market. 

One  nutrition  expert  suggests  that 
10,000  bacteria  per  gram  be  the  maxi- 
mum allo\\able  level  and  only  a  few 
brands  meet  this  standard  now.  What  is 
more  serious,  Is  that  New  York  City  has 
a  much  less  stringent  allowable  bacteria 
level  and  yet  one  recent  study  revealed 
that  only  four  of  the  32  brands  tested 
meet  that  requirement. 

Because  this  situation  is  so  .'erious,  I 
have  asked  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
to  take  several  steps  which  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  the  unnec- 
essarily high  bacteria  level  found  in 
frankfurters  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  food  products  consumed  in  the  United 
States. 

This  study,  is  a  careful  examination  of 
the  most  recent  infonnation  available.  I 
have  called  upon  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  dieticians,  and  purchasing  agents 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  for  the  ex- 
pertise in  this  matter.  I  have  also  studied 
Consumer  Reports,  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  testimony,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  publications, 
New  York  City  Consumer  Affair*^  Depart- 
ment publications,  and  reports  issued  by 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs. 
I  believe,  therefore.  I  have  examined  a 
broad  sepctrum  of  the  information  avail- 
able and  I  offer  for  the  Record,  the  full 
text  of  this  study : 
Report  on  the  High  Price.*  and  Low  Nt'tri- 

TIONAL  Value  of  FRANKFURTrR^^ 

Each  year  American's  cousv.tne  mnre  thau 
1';  bllllQji.  pounds  of  franklurters.  Some 
eat  them  as  a  snack,  other  as  a  staple  item 
In  their  weekly  diet.  The  hotdog  has  become 
an  American  tradltion^just  as  popular  as 
apple  pie,  fries  and  a  coke. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  foods  should 
meet  a  minimum  level  of  quality  before 
they  are  consumed  but  In  the  case  of  the 
hotdog,  where  It  is  probably  the  most  often 
ingested  product  in  the  country,  the  pres- 
ent standards  as  well  as  how  well  the  In- 
dividual manufacturers  adhere  to  these  reg- 
ulations should  be  a  matter  of  close  scrutiny. 

In  January  1970,  Mrs.  Virginia  Kanuer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  testified  before  a  Senate  Sub- 
committee citing  her  efforts  to  have  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reduce  the  allow- 
able fat  content  In  frankfurters  to  30  per- 
cent. This  was  the  first  such  adJuBtment  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  almost  30 
years.    Clearly   our   dietary   habits   and   our 


economic  abilities,  working  in  close  rela- 
tion  with  one  another  must  t>e  carefully 
examined  so  that  American  consumers  can 
shop  with  a  justifiable  degree  of  confidence. 

Too  frequently  we  discover  how  the  un- 
suspecting con?t.imer  is  short  changed  at 
the  grocery  store  due  to  poor  quality  foods  or 
blantant  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  owners. 

It  is  m  this  spirit  that  I  have  undertaken 
this  study. 

Several  decadi's  ago,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Upton 
Sinclair,  Americans  became  aware  of  con- 
sumer problems  Prom  about  1900  until  the 
1960's.  psople,  be'-avise  of  governmer.t  regu- 
lation?, naively  a.^sunied  that  they  were  ade- 
quately protected  against  unsafe  and  ui.- 
iiealthy  food  products.  However,  recent  stud- 
ies reveal  that  certain  food  products  are 
not  as  healthful  as  they  were  thought  to 
be  and  in  certain  instances,  they  are  not  as 
healthful  nor  as  inexpensive  as  they  were 
30  years  ago.  The  frankfurther  is  a  t\-pical 
case  in  point. 

American's  eat  more  than  I'/j  billion 
pounds  of  frankfurters  each  year.  It  has 
also  been  estimated  that  the  hotdog:  is 
.'^merifans  most  consumed  food  Being  such 
a  staple  Item  in  our  everyday  diet  it  seems 
rather  apparent  that  the  standards  estab- 
lished to  assure  mininial  nutrition  value  be 
examined  and  tested  so  that  'f  there  are  any 
deficiencies  they  can   be   quickly  correc^jd. 

WHAT   IS   A   FRANKFVRTER 

The  .'American  coiisumer  can  usually  buy 
two  kinds  of  frankfurters;  All  Beef  or  .Ml 
Meat. 

AU  Beef — If  the  label  of  a  hotdog  package 
say  All  Beef,  the  meat  content  must  be  just 
that.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agn- 
ctilture  requiest  that  a  frankfurther  labeled. 
All  Beef  be  free  of  any  type  of  filler.  This 
means  that  pork,  chicken,  cereal  or  milk 
solids  are  prohibited  from  being  included 
in  any  AU  Beef  wieners. 

All  Ml  at — If  a  label  on  a  frank  package 
says  All  Meat  the  hotdog  may  contain  pork, 
chicken,  beef,  lamb  or  even  goat.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  U.S.D.A.  regulations  permit  franks 
to  contain  as  much  as  15  percent  chicken. 
While  it  is  true,  that  ail  meat  poultry  in- 
clusions be  noted  on  the  package  there  is  no 
regulation  requiring  the  manufacture  to  list 
the  exact  proportions  of  the  components 

Because  a  consumer  is  buying  an  Ail  Beef 
frankfurter  as  opposed  to  one  labeled  All 
Meat,  one  should  not  assume  he  is  getting 
a  higher  quality  product.  For  one  thing,  the 
quality  of  the  beef  might  be  lower  than  the 
qtialiiy  of  the  combined  amount  of  meat  in- 
tltided  in  an  All  Meat  wiener. 

Sometimes,  frankfurters  contain  such  sub- 
stances as  hydrolyzed  plant  protein  or  soy- 
proteln  concentrate  and  therefore,  are  legal- 
ly precluded  from  carrying  an  All  Beef  or  All 
Meat  label.  This  is  the  case  in  Hcbrcu-  Na- 
tional franks  and  Sterling  franks. 

NITTRITION    VALUE 

The  nutritional  value  of  the  frankfurter 

varies  greatly  from  manufacture  lo  manu- 
facturer. The  most  nutritious  frankfurter 
tested  in  1972  are  nowhere  as  nutritious  as 
tliey  were  in  the  1330's.  Yet  the  price  per 
pound  of  a  hotdog  has  increased  substan- 
tially. 

In  1337,  the  United  States  Department  of 
.Agriculture  said  that  welners  tested  that 
year  contained  only  19  percent  fat.  The  pro- 
tein level  was  rated  at  19.6  percent.  During 
the  drpre.=islon.  manfacturers  did  not  add  fat 
or  water  to  any  of  their  products.  Today 
they  do. 

Consequently,  in  1970,  the  U.S.D.A.  re- 
ported that  the  cooked  sausage  products 
that  they  tested  averaged  28  percent  fat  and 
only  11,7  percent  protein. 

One  rea.son  for  this  abrupt  change  In 
frankfurter  con'ent  could  be  that  in  the 
1930's  manufacturers  did  not  have  the  tech- 
niques  to   add   extra   fat    and   water.  Tech- 
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no!  jgy  has  changed  that  and  now  It  U  easy 
to  |add  as  much  extra  fat  or  water  as  a 
ufacturer  wishes. 
Tlhe  sudden  rise  In  fat  content  to  28  per- 
cent and  the  simultaneous  drop  In  the 
pro  eln  Is  acceptable  under  US  DA.  stand- 
ard;. Considering  the  adjustment  In  the  con- 
ten  s  of  welners  we  see  that  consumers  are 
paving  todays  prices  for  frankfurters  which 
are  only  60  percent  as  nutritious  as  they  were 
in     he   1930'3, 

Tils  Information  is  most  distressing  when 
one  considers  that  most  experts  believe  heart 
disease  is  caused  by  Improper  diets,  especially 
hlgli  fat  content   in  food. 

N|ost    recently    frankfurters,    hamburgers, 
shakes,  butter  and  eggs  were  put  on  a 
Icted  diet  list  for  children  in  high  risk 
les.    I  High    risk    refers    to    a    family    In 
:h  there  has  been  a  premature  coronary 
disease  In  a  parent  or  close  relation), 
sides    the    protein    and    fat    content    In 
likfurters.  a  large  portion  of  the  hotdog  Is 
r.   Because   of   its   natural   quality,   any 
product  contains  a  great  deal  of  water 
hotdogs  as  a  rule  contain  more  because 
roducers  add  extra  water  during  manufac- 
ig.  They  say  that  this  additional  water 
a(  ded  to  keep  the  temperature  down  dur- 
he  grinding  and  mixing  operation  rather 
to  dilute  the  quality  of  the  product, 
show    that    water    content    in    frank- 
furters varies  from  as  high  as  57  5  percent 
low    as    53.9    percent!    In    any   even;, 
than   50   percent   of   a   frankfurter    is 
ar. 
Present   USD. A.    limits   permit    a   manu- 
rer  to  add  as  much  as  10  percent  more 
•  to  cooked  sausage  products  then  there 
Its  natural  state. 
US.D.A.  estimates   that   In   a  typical 
>f  meat,  the  amount  of  water  should  be 
ppr  Dxlmately  four  times  the  amount  of  pro- 
Therefore,  a  meat  product  with  12  per- 
proteln  would  contain  48  percent  wa- 
rhls  particular  cut  of  meat  wotild  not 
declared  by  the  USD, A.  standards  "adul- 
unless  the  water  content  exceeded 
Current  regulations  stipulate  that 
content  below  this  formula  need  not 
panted  on  the  p»ackage  label  but  only  its 
(not  quantity)   must  be  noted, 
s  standard   Is  generous  when  we  con- 
the  ration  of  water  to  lean  beef  Is  3  7 : 1 
frtsh  port  trimming  is  3  6:1.  A  most  dls- 
fact  which  must  be  Included  Is  that 
recent   test    12   out   of  32   frarUtfurters 
revealed  more  than  the  10  percent 
water  limit. 

stated   In    the    preface,    Mrs.    Virginia 

sr.   Special   Assistant   to   the  President 

sumer  Affairs,  recently  urged  U.S.D  A. 

>  loi,-er  the  permissible  fat  content  from,  an 
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unlimited  amount  to  30  percent.  Statistics 
reveal  that  almost  without  exception  all 
manufacturers  are  complying  However,  one 
must  ask  If  even  these  requirements  aren't 
too  lenient.  As  of  now  there  are  no  require- 
ments as  to  the  limit  of  protein  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  hotdogs. 

Other  ingredients  besides  meat,  fats  and 
water  which  are  included  In  the  manufactur- 
ing of  welners  are  corn-syrup  solids  and  fla- 
voring additives.  The  legal  USD  A,  limit  In 
this  area  Is  a  2  percent  and  3  percent  re- 
spectively. 

NUTRmON-HE.ILTH      NEEHIS 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  frankfurter  Is 
a  staple  item  on  most  .American  diets  one 
must  observe  that  frankftu-ters  as  a  meat  nu- 
trient is  not  nutritionally  rich  enough  to 
meet  minimum  dally  requirements. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science-National 
Research  Council  recommends  that  a  12  vear 
old  boy  needs  2500  calories  and  45  gram's  of 
protein  per  day.  A  lunch  of  two  frankfurters 
on  a  bun  would  provide  about  450  calories 
but  only  10  grams  of  protein.  Certainly,  the 
welner  doee  not  provide  nearly  enough  pro- 
tein for  a  growing  child.  The  parent  must 
be  knowledgeable  enough  to  be  able  to  sup- 
plement the  diet  with  the  proper  foods  so 
that  the  recommended  minimum  level  of 
protein  will  be  added 

The  consumer  should  know  that  fish,  other 
meats  and  poultry  would  yield  more  In  pro- 
tein than  a  frankfurter.  In  terms  of  a  7 
ounce  serving  of  poultry  would  >le!d  52  grams 
of  protein  on  the  average,  and  fish  will  yield 
50  grams  while  beef.  Iamb  or  pork  will  yield 
48  grams  The  frankfurter  would  vleld  only 
20  grams. 

NtJTRITION    AND    MONEY 

Not  only  Is  the  protein  content  In  welners 
one  of  the  lowest  of  all  available  meats  but 
it  IS  the  most  expensive  per  pound.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  pound  for  AH -Meat  frankfurters 
is  approximately  81'-  while  the  average  cost 
per  pound  of  All-Boef  hotdogs  Is  92 f  per 
pound.  If  we  project  these  figures  to  an  aver- 
age cost  per  pound  of  protein  we  .^vee  that  .\\\ 
Meat  frankfurters  cost  $5  98  and  All-Beef  cost 
87.94. 

The  packaging  of  franks  may  be  so  decep- 
tive that  a  consumer  may  pick  up  a  12  ounce 
package  of  hotdogs  and  think  lie  Is  buying 
the  one  pound  bag.  This  Is  e.speciaUy  true 
If  he  selects  the  one  pound  pack  of  Armour 
All-Beef.  Super-Right  All  Meat,  and  Ruth  All 
Meat.  All  these  manufacturers  prepare  their 
12  and  16  ounce  packages  to  look  alike. 

WHOLESOMENESS 

Like  any  other  meat,  frankfurters  even  If 
properly  refrigerated,  will  stay  their  best  for 
only  two  to  four  weeks. 

RATING  OF  FRANKFURTERS 


Proper  packaging,  can  prolong  the  fresh- 
ness of  frankfurters  by  preventing  the  entry 
of  bacteria  as  well  as  keeping  the  bacteria 
count  down.  Some  packages  that  are  shipped 
as  "air  tighf  become  punctured  sometime 
prior  to  retail  purchase  which  then  becomes 
highly  susceptible  to  bacteria.  Most  distress-  j^ 
Ing  Is  that  several  brands  of  frankfurters 
recently  tested  by  a  private  organization  re- 
vealed that  40 '"^  of  their  samples  had  begun 
to  .spoil  soon  after  being  purchased. 

While  the  question  of  what  is  a  reasonable 
bacteria  count  is  still  not  settled,  the  general 
unsafe  level  of  bacteria  count  Is  usually  10 
million  per  gram.  One  sample  had  140  mil- 
lion bacteria  per  gram. 

A  leading  exi>ert  has  suggested  a  maximum 
allowable  count  of  10,000  bacteria  per  gram 
for  any  precooked  sausage  products.  Only 
two  brands  tested  Kroger  All  Meat  and  Swift's 
All  Meat  met  that  standard.  Shockingly  only 
Super-Right  Dinner  Franks  and  Oscar  Mayer 
All  Meat— met  New  York  city's  more  lenient 
100,000  bacteria  per  gram  regulation. 

Mild  gastric  distress  usually  sets  In  between 
1  and  5  million  per  gram.  Only  25  percent 
of  a  recent  test  revealed  a  count  less  than  i 
million  bacteria  per  gram.  One  study  revealed 
that  Insect  and  rodent  contamination  turned 
up  In  almost  19  percent  ottthe  samples  ana- 
lyzed for  wholesomeness. 

The  high  bacteria  counts  found  In  many 
franks  is  a  clear  indication  of  poor  Industrial 
sanitation  and  are  due  to  the  lag  In  the 
distribution  cycle. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967, 
all  meat  processed  in  the  United  States  must 
be  inspected  either  by  Federal  officers  or  by 
state  authorities  working  within  guidelines 
certified  as  at  least  equal  to  Federal 
standards. 

Federal  standards,  however,  do  not  pro- 
hibit the  states  to  Impose  still  higher  stand- 
ards. However,  only  Michigan  has  done  that. 

Clearly,  one  answer  to  the  declining  nutri- 
tional value  of  frankfurters  is  stricter  regula- 
tory action.  Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the 
U.S.D. A.  impose  the  following  standards: 

1 )  Lower  the  legal  limit  of  permlssable  fat 
content  from  30  percent  to  20  percent. 

2 )  Establish  a  minimum  level  of  25  percent 
protein. 

3)  Effective  labeling  requiring  the  manu- 
facturer to  list  In  proportion  the  contents  of 
the  frankfurters. 

4)  All  non-meat  Ingredients  be  limited  to 
no  more  than  five  percent. 

5)  Stronger  In-plant  inspection. 

6)  Strict  temperature  control  In  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution. 
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Wilson's  certified  skinlessall  meaffranks". 

Swflfs  premium  all  meat  skinless Iranks. 

Rath  all  meat  wieners 
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7.31 
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8.57 
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30.9 
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percent 
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55.0 
53.9 
54.7 
4 
4 
9 
3 
I 
2 
4 
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54. 

54. 

55. 

57. 

55. 

55. 

54.2 

54.8 

52.9 

57.1 


designated  is  either  all  meat  or  ill  beef. 
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A  TIME  TO  STOP  MAKING  NOISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal* 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  excessive  noise  abuse  from  jet 
traffic  has  dominated  citizens'  concerns 
ever  since  the  first  jet  began  swooping 
and  soaring  over  their  homes.  The  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  for  residents  as  jet 
traffic  has  increased  to  a  point  of  con- 
stant bombardment  of  noise.  Studies  am- 
ply demonstrating  the  psychological  and 
physical  traumatic  effects  on  people  have 
been  made  on  the  debilitating  effects  of 
jet  noise.  The  noise  impact  is  10  times 
more  disturbing  during  the  normal  sleep- 
ing hours,  when  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  assimilate  sounds,  than  during  the 
day. 

Action  by  airports  and  airlines  to  rem- 
edy the  problem  have  been  inadequate 
for  the  most  part.  The  constitutional 
right  to  domestic  tranquility  includes 
freedom  from  noise.  Unfortunately,  this 
generally  has  been  blatantly  ignored  by 
the  noisemakers. 

One  of  the  few  successful  attempts  at 
regulation  has  been  the  ban  on  late  eve- 
ning and  predawn  jet  traffic  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  I  strongly  urge 
other  airports  to  follow  this  example.  It 
in  morally,  socially,  and  environmentally 
necessary. 

Increasingly,  and  at  a  very  disturbing 
rate,  the  people  are  furiously  complain- 
ing about  the  "sleep-shattering  whine 
and  roar"  of  jet  aircraft  operating  out 
of  nearby  airports.  The  complaints  have 
been  present  for  some  time  but  are  even 
more  vociferous  today  because  those  re- 
sponsible have  failed  to  substantially  re- 
duce engine  noise  levels. 

The  airlines,  in  fact,  privately  favor  a 
plan  of  increasing  noise  levels  to  corre- 
spondingly increase  public  tolerance  and 
thereby  build  a  generation  of  Americans 
acclimated — albeit  slightly  deaf — to  air- 
craft noise  pollution.  The  carriers  are 
perhaps  the  worst  offenders:  with  only 
the  slightest  exceptions  they  have  shown 
themselves  unwilling  to  do  anything  sub- 
stantive to  reduce  noise,  especially  if  it 
looks  like  it  will  cost  them  money.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  are  constantly 
running  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  rate  increases.  Their  greed  will  get 
the  best  of  them.  They  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  public,  too,  not  just  their 
stockholders. 

Those  thousands  of  my  constituents 
who  live  near  La  Guardia  Airport  and 
beneath  Its  flight  patterns,  like  those  in 
other  cities,  suffer  the  consequences  of 
decades  of  neglect  of  the  noise  pollution 
problem.  Most  of  them  were  there  before 
the  jets  arrived. 

They  used  to  live  in  comfortable,  con- 
venient neighborhoods  which,  while  nois- 
ier perhaps  than  rural  areas,  nonethe- 
less struck  a  reasonable  balance  between 
city  hustle  and  bustle  and  suburban 
quietness.  But  today,  that  balance  is 
gone.  Now  those  people  come  home  from 
their  jobs  and  find  themselves  beneath 
an  intolerable  roar  as  jetliner  after  jet- 
liner screeches  over  their  roofs.  The  night 
does  not  bring  peace  to  them  because  La- 


Guardia  and  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority do  not  understand  or  recognize 
the  citizen's  right  to  quiet. 

These  city  dwellers  have  lost  that  bal- 
ance of  toleration  which  once  existed  in 
their  neighborhoods.  They  find  that  their 
homes  offer  not  less,  but  more  noise, 
more  distraction  and  more  simple  hu- 
man discomfort  than  their  jobs  in  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

Alleviation  of  this  situation  is  not  ter- 
ribly difficult.  A  reasonable  solution  would 
be  to  begin  curtailment  of  all  but  essen- 
tial military  air  traffic  from  scheduling 
departures  and  arrivals  between  10  p.m. 
and  7  a.m.,  the  hours  normally  reserved 
for  sleeping. 

The  number  of  flights  during  those 
hours  is  relatively  small.  At  LaGuardia. 
for  example,  only  29  of  the  day's  716 
flights  arrive  or  takeoff  between  10  p.m. 
and  7  a.m.,  or  about  4  percent  of  the 
total  operations  for  the  24-hour  period, 
according  to  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration figures  for  March  1972.  Tliat's  a 
drop  of  1  percent — 36  out  of  718  opera- 
tions— from  a  year  ago.  In  June  1970. 
44  of  662  flights,  or  about  6.6  percent, 
were  during  these  sleeping  hours.  I  am 
inserting  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
FAA  charts  showing  an  hour-by-hour 
breakdown  of  scheduled  aircraft  opera- 
tions. 

Not  all  middle-of-the-night  flights 
carry  passengers.  A  great  many  are  all 
freight  at  many  terminals.  Others  are 
what  are  called  "repositioning  flights." 
which  are  primarily  designed  to  move  a 
plane  from  one  city  to  another  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  next  day's  service.  To 
schedule  these  at  less  disturbing  times 
would  benefit  thousands,  if  not  millions 
of  people,  while  offering  the  airlines  only 
minor  inconvenience. 

The  number  of  flights  during  normal 
sleeping  hours  is  relatively  small.  But  it 
does  not  seem  that  way  if  you  happen  to 
live  nearby.  Then  the  din  of  the  aircraft 
becomes  almost  unbearable.  Aircraft 
noise  during  these  hours  has  a  com- 
pounding impact  on  residents  because  the 
noise  cannot  be  assimilated  as  it  is  dur- 
ing the  day  with  other  noises.  One  jet- 
liner taking  off  at  midnight  has  10  time.s 
the  effective  noise  impact  of  the  same 
plane  taking  off  at  noon. 

■Washington  National  Airport  prohibits 
scheduled  jet  commercial  traffic  between 
10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  The  FAA.  which  runs 
National,  and  the  airlines  operating  out 
of  the  airport,  have  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment on  the  night  flight  limitations.  The 
agreement  began  in  1966  and  has  worked 
rather  well.  Only  minor  adjustments  by 
the  airlines  were  needed  in  rescheduling 
flights  to  conform.  Similar  agreements 
exist  in  Los  Angeles  and  Fresno.  Calif., 
and  Boise.  Idaho,  as  well  as  London, 
England,  and  many  major  European 
cities. 

The  constitutional  right  of  domestic 
tranquility  includes  freedom  from  op- 
pressive noise.  Steps  must  be  taken  by 
airport  managements,  airlines,  and  pub- 
lic officials,  including  the  Congress,  to 
protect  and  respect  that  right  and  to  halt 
the  acoustic  abuse  heaped  mercilessly 
upon  the  citizenry. 

I  have  personally  written  to  the  Port 


of  New  York  Authority,  LaGuardia  Air- 
port management  and  the  airline,-^  usm^' 
that  airport,  requesting  they  voluntar- 
ily set  noise  curfews.  For  once,  those 
noisemakers  are  .strangely  silent  They 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  the  request 
Their  silence  is  a  demonstration  of  then- 
contempt  for  the  people  bombarded  bv 
aircraft  noise.  It  is  also  further  evidenne 
that  voluntary  self-regulation,  winch  m- 
dustrj'  in  general  professes  to  prefer  is 
meaningless.  Tlie  only  iuiswer.  unfortu- 
nately, appears  to  be  stiffer  govenimental 
regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am.  therefore,  offering 
today  legislation  to  take  the  first  .nep  to- 
ward solving  the  problem  of  aircraft 
noise  pollution.  What  I  propose  is  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  possibilities  of  estab- 
lishing curfews  on  non-militarv  flight 
operations  at  the  Nations  airports. 

Joining  me  m  mtroducme  this  legis- 
lation is  Mr.  Mn<vA  and  24  of  our  col- 
leagues: their  names  are  listed  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

This  bill  would  .set  up  a  nine-member 
commission  con.sisting  of  the  Admini.'vtra- 
tor  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  two  represent- 
atives of  the  anation  indu.nrv  and  five 
public  members,  Thev  would  report  the 
findings  of  their  investigation  and  their 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  within 
6  months  of  this  act. 

This  Commission  would  be  a  tempo- 
rary investigative  body,  not  a  new  gov- 
ernmental agency.  It  would  exist  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  would  go  out  of  existence  upon 
submitting  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

A  curfew  on  aircraft  operations  is  a 
short-term  solution  to  the  problem  and 
is  not  meant  to  be  an  alternative  to  such 
long-term  answers  as  quieter  engines 
and  improved  operational  procedures' 
Both  approaches  are  needed-  they  arc 
complementary.  This  bill  is  a  valuable 
and  important  first  .'-tep  toward  solving 
the  vexin2  problem  of  aircraft  noise  pol- 
lution. 

Following  are  charts  provided  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  show- 
ing hourly  aircraft  movements  at  La- 
Guardia Airport  during  three  represent- 
ative months,  June  1970.  March  1971 
and  March  1972. 

The  bill  and  a  list  of  cosponsors  fol- 
lows the  charts. 

SPONSOR    OF    AIRPORT    NOISE    CURFEW 
COM  .MISSION   BILL 

Hon.  Bella  Abzug.  Hon.  Joseph  .'^d- 
DABBo,  Hon,  Her.man  Badillo,  Hon,  Fr^.vk 
Brasco,  and  Hon.  Alphonzo  Bell. 

Hon.  Shiklev  Chlshoi  .m.  Hon.  George 
Collins,  Hon.  John  Dow.  Hon  Don  Ed- 
wards, and  Hon,  Hamilton  Fish. 

Hon.  Donald  Eraser,  Hon  Gilbert 
GuDE,  Hon  Seymour  Halpern,  Hon 
Michael  Harrington,  and  Hon  Henry 
Helstoski 

Hon.  Abner  Mikva.  Hon.  Patsy  Mink, 
Hon.  Bradford  Morse.  Hon.  John  Moss, 
and  Hon    Bertram  Podell. 

Hon.  Thomas  Rees.  Hon  Benjamin 
Rosenthal.  Hon.  William  Ryan,  Hon. 
Charles  Wilson,  Hon.  Lester  Wolff, 
and  Hon   John  Wydler. 
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H.R.   13919 
bil!  to  establish  the  Airport  Noise  Curfew 
Commission  and  to  define  Its  functions  and 
duties 

Be   It  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
(/   Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   there 
15  established  the  Airport  Noise  Curfew  Com- 
ixission  I  hereinafter  referred  to  us  the  "Com- 
iiisslon"  1 .  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
1  lake  recommendations  to  the  Congress  re- 
t  ardmg  :he  establishment  of  curfews  on  non- 
nllitary   aircraft   operations  over   populated 
Ereas    of   the   United   States    during    normal 
sieepin?  hours.  The  Commission  shall  report 
s    findings    and    recommendations    to    the 
ougress  no  later  than  six  months  after  the 
ctite  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  at  which 
me  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  f>.st. 
Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members,  as  follows:  four  appointed 
fc  y  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  three  appointed 
by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
tpe  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
ction  Agency  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal   Aviation   Administration.   One  each 
those  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
the  House  and  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
the  Senate,  respectively,  shall  represent  the 
lation  industry;  the  remaining  such  mem- 
s  so  appointed   shall   be  private  citizens 
nbt   involved   in   the  aviation   industry    One 
such  private  citizen  shall  be  elected  chair- 
nan.  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in   the  manner  in  which  the  original 
pomtment  was  made. 

Sec.  3.  E.xcept  as  provided  in  section  4  of 
itls  Act.  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
h  be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equlv- 
l?nt  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 'in  effect 
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for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  travel  timet  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 
Sec,  4.  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  i.o  additional  pav  on  ac- 
count 'if  their  service  on  the  Commi.ssion. 

Sec.  5.  While  away  from  their  homes  or  ret;- 
ular  places  of  business  in  the  performance 
'  f  services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  'ravel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  !b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  Sta'es  Code. 
Sec.  6.  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  person- 
nel as  he  deems  desirable.  The  staff  of  the 
C.jmmlssion  may  be  appointed  without  re- 
Eird  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
'.;le  pay  r^ites. 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  such  rules  as  mav  be 
advpted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  bv 
.section  3 109ib)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
e.\ceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grades  GS-18  of  the 
Generf.l  Schedule. 

Sec  8.  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  anv  of  ♦he 
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personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  may  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  functions 
under  this  Act  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Com- 
mission  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  10.  When  so  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission may  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  11.  The  Commission  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions. Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
aegncy  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  12.  The  Commission  may  us"  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  13.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  administrative  sup. 
port  services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 
Sec.  14.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any 
matter  which  the  Commission  is  empowered 
to  Investigate  by  this  Act.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place  within 
the  United  States  at  anv  designated  place  of 
hearing  within  the  United  States. 
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Arrivals 


Departures 


Movements 


oca)  time 


Jet 


Prop       Total  Jet       Prop       Total 


Jet       Prop        Total 


OOi 0-0059 
Oli  0-0159 
02t  0-0259 
03(  0-0353 
04';  3-0459 
05;  .M)559 
06(  i  0659 
07;  5  0759 
08t )  0859 
m  )-0959 
IM)  1059 
li:)  1159 
1-'J-1259. 


3 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

14 
23 

26 

19 
19 


3 

0 
1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

4 
17 

24 
28 

22 

20 


Q 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

30 

26 

20 

17 

22 

24 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

35 
29 
22 

18 
23 
27 


3 

0 
1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

40 

43 

43 

41 

43 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
3 
3 
4 
4 


3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 

39 
46 
46 
46 
45 
47 


Arrivals 


Departures 


Local  time 


iet       Prop      Total 


Movements 


Jef       Prop       Total 


1300-1359..  21 

1400-1459  21 

1500-1559...  21 

1600-1659..  .  21 

1700-1759 19 

1800-1859....  23 

1900-1909..  21 

2000-2059..  31 

2100-2159.  ..  20 

2200-2259.  ..  12 

2300-2359  ....  4 

24-hour  total...  325 


Jet       Prop 


Total 


5o?s  not  include  helicopter  operations. 

.i;ts  those  flights  occurring  at  least  5  times  par  week. 

•JEW  VQR^.LaGUARDIA     SCHEDULED  AIRCRAFT  MOVE- 
MENTb.  GROSS  DAY 
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41 
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23 

16 

2 

18 
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41 

2 

23 

22 

/. 

24 

43 

4 

47 

1 
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21 

") 

23 

44 

3 
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3 

22 

:3 

"> 

26 

42 

6 

48 

4 

27 

2» 

1 

25 

47 

5 

52 
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2! 

li 

3 

27 

45 

3 

48 

e 

37 

14 

1 

15 

45 
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52 

1 

21 

1/ 

2 

19 

37 

3 

40 

3 

15 
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0 

2 

14 

3 

17 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

fi 

358 

325 

33 

358 

650 

33 

66 

716 

Source:  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 


Arrivals 


Arrivals 


Departures 


Hour 


Departures 


Jets       Prop       Jets       Prop 


Total 


Jets       Prop        Jets       Prop 


Total 


U-^E  1970 

-JGd9 

|"':59   .... 

^2v9   .... 


03bl   0359. 
040(    C4S9 
OSa  -1559 
%a  -0659 . 
?0(  hj7d9 


0859. 


090(-^)9i9. 


1059 
.159 


120C-1259. 
13CC-1359. 
i4CC  1459 
1500-1559. 

i6tji:  :65s 

1700 -;  759 
1800  1359 
1900  1959. 
2C0<.'  2059. 
2,00  2159 


2259. 
2359. 


2 

I 

7 

13 

15 
16 
20 
15 
20 
18 
16 
25 
13 
21 
21 
19 
18 
15 
10 


T 

21 
26 
18 
17 
16 
23 
19 
23 
IS 
18 
21 
22 
18 
17 
14 
3 
2 


2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
I 


2 
2 

31 

45 
39 
38 
39 
42 
42 
44 
36 
45 
44 
48 
46 
41 
38 
22 
!4 


MARCH  1971 

0000-0059. 

0100-0159 

0200-0259... 

0300-0359. . 

0400-0459. 

0500-0559.   . 

0600-0659., 

0700-C759.... 

0800-0859... 

0900-0959. 

1000-1059.... 

UOO-1159... 

1200-1259... 

1300-1359... 

1400-1459.   . 

1500-1559... 

1600-1659 

I70O-1759... 

1800-1859.. 

1900-1959.. 

2000-2059. 

2100-2159. . 

2200-2259... 

2300-2359. 


2  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 


1 

4 
15 
19 
24 
25 
19 
22 
17 
21 
22 
19 
23 
20 
26 
25 
12  . 
7 


1 

3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 


2 

27 
27 
17 
22 
20 
24 
23 
19 
20 
23 
23 
22 
24 
16 
12 
3  . 
2  . 


3 

36 
46 
44 
48 
46 
46 
47 
41 
46 
48 
50 
49 
47 
49 
39 
15 
10 


Total. 


327 


32 


327 


32 


718 


294 


37 


294 


37 


662 


Notes:  Does  not  include  air  ta«i  or  helicopter.  Gross  day 
includes  all  flights  scheduled  5  or  more  days  per  weeK. 
Source.  Federal  A*ialion  Administration. 


PREPAID  LEGAL  SERVICES  PLANS 
FOR  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Thompson), 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  I  hope  will  stimulate  the  growth 
of  prepaid  legal  services  plans  for 
workers.  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.  is  introducing  an  identical  bill  in  the 
other  body. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  special  committee 
on  prepaid  legal  cost  insurance  has  been 
participating  in  a  number  of  experimen- 
tal plans,  and  has  been  studying  other 
independently  developed  plans. 

These  plans  differ  widely  in  origin, 
scope  of  services,  and  method  of  delivery. 

Some  companies  have  bought  into 
plans  as  a  fringe  benefit  for  their  em- 
ployees; some  lawyers  have  organized 
plans  and  have  offered  subscriptions  to 
the  general  public ;  many  unions,  notably 
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the  Laborers'  International  Union  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, have  negotiated  prepaid  legal  serv- 
ices plans  financed  through  a  "cents  per 
hour  "  wage  checkoff. 

The  plans  vary  widely  in  scope;  some 
cover  only  specific  areas,  such  as  work- 
men's compensation  cases;  some  cover 
Individual  legal  problems,  but  may  limit 
the  kinds  of  problems  or  the  amount  of 
legal  costs  covered;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  experimentation  going  on. 

Some  plans  operate  on  an  insurance 
principle,  where  the  client  picks  his  own 
lawyer,  and  the  plan  either  pays  the  law- 
yer directly  or  reimburses  the  plan  mem- 
ber. Others  operate  on  a  group  legal  serv- 
ices basis,  where  the  plan  furnishes  the 
lawyer,  law  firm,  or  other  group  of  law- 
yers to  the  member.  Not  enough  Is  known 
about  these  plans  yet  to  decide  which  ap- 
proach is  best. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Williams  and 
I  are  sponsoring  would  remove  a  legal  ob- 
stacle to  the  negotiation  by  labor  and 
management  of  jointly  administered 
legal  services  plans,  by  permitting  em- 
ployer contributions  to  trust  funds  estab- 
lished to  finance  legal   services  plans. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  prohibits  all  payments  by 
employers  to  employee  representatives 
for  purposes  other  than  those  specifical- 
ly excepted  In  that  section.  This  section 
was  enacted  to  prevent  bribery,  extor- 
tion and  other  corrupt  practices,  and  to 
protect  the  beneficiaries  of  lawful  em- 
ployer-supported funds.  Section  302(c) 
contains  seven  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral prohibition,  and  thus  permits  em- 
ployer contributions  to  trust  fimds  to 
finance  medical  care  programs,  retire- 
ment pension  plans,  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, and  other  specific  programs. 

This  bill  would  add  an  eighth  exception 
to  section  302(c) — jointly  administered 
trust  funds  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  costs  of  legal  services — and  thus  le- 
galize such  jointly  administered  pro- 
gi-ams. 


PROJECT  SANGUINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
o.enized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
inlormed  by  the  Navy's  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  that  the  Navy  plans  to  file 
the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  Project  Sanguine  on  April  7. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  requires  that 
Federal  agencies  fUe  with  the  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  that  fully  discloses 
the  expected  environmental  effects  of  a 
project. 

If  buUt,  Project  Sanguine  will  cover 
150  miles  of  Wisconsin  woodlands  with 
an  enormous  imdergi-oimd  grid  used  to 
provide  low  frequency  communication 
with  submarines  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1973  has  re- 
que.«ted  an  additional  $450,000  for  fur- 
ther environmental  studies.  It  is  hard  to 
explain  how  the  Navy  is  able  to  issue  a 
final  impact  statement  while  at  the  same 


time  requesting  an  additional  $450,000 
for  more  environmental  studies. 

Certainly  the  situation  is  confused  and 
in  need  of  immediate  explanation.  As  a 
result  I  have  asked  Secretar>'  of  the  Navy 
Chafee  to  clarify  the  status  of  Project 
Sanguine. 

It  is  also  my  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment planned  for  April  7  wiU  be  inade- 
quate. While  the  Navy  admits  that  many 
of  the  results  will  be  based  on  interim 
data  they  say  that  no  additional  study 
is  planned  unless  the  project  is  moVed 
outside  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Navy  should  prepare  one  final 
environmental  impact  statement  that 
comprehensively  di.scuss  all  of  the  poten- 
tial dangers  and  hazards  of  Project  San- 
guine rather  than  issue  a  so-called  final 
environmental  impact  statement  that  is 
based  on  incomplete  and  insufHcient  In- 
formation. 

March  20,   1972. 
Hon.  John  H.  Crkfez, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Pentagon, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Me.  Secretary  i  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  that  the 
Navy  plans  to  issue  a  final  environmental 
impact  statement  for  Project  Sanguine  on 
April  7. 

In  its  budget  for  fi.scal  year  1973  the  Navy 
is  requesting  an  additional  $450,000  for  en- 
vironmental studies.  The  present  situation  Is 
confused  and  In  need  of  Immediate  explana- 
tion. I  believe  that  Is  necessary  for  you  to 
explain  why  the  Navy  Is  filing  a  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  while  at  the 
same  time  asking  the  Congress  for  $450,000 
for  additional  environmental  studies. 

It  Is  my  fear  that  this  so-called  final  re- 
port will  be  Inadequate.  Much  of  the  study 
win  be  based  on  Interim  data  and  the  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  points  to  the  need 
for  additional  study. 

The  Navy  should  prepare  one  final  report 
that  will  comprehensively  review  the  true 
impact  of  Project  Sanguine.  It  is  my  hopw 
that  the  Navy  vrtll  eventually  Issue  such  a 
report. 

Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


FORTY-ONE  DAYS.  AND  STILL  NO 
WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT  NEXON 
ON     TAX     REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss^  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now 
been  41  days  since  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chair-man  Wilbur 
Mills  wrote  President  Nixon  asking  for 
the  tax  reform  proposals  the  Pi-esident 
promised  in  September  of  last  year. 
Chairman  Mills  pointed  out  in  his  Feb- 
ruary letter  that  such  proposals  should 
be  submitted  by  March  15  in  order  for 
Congi-ess  to  have  time  to  act  on  them  in 
this  session.  The  ides  of  March  has  come 
and  gone,  and  there  has  been  no  word 
from  President  Nixon  on  tax  reform. 

The  President's  continued  silence  on 
this  important  issue  is  a  serious  failure 
of  leadership.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get 
meaningful,  loophole-closing  tax  reform 
legislation  through  Congress.  The  spe- 
cial interest  groups  that  benefit  from  the 
loopholes  and  preferences  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem will  oppose  it  every  inch  of  the  way. 


Their  ."-killfiJl  and  highly  paid  lawyers 
and  lobb.visLs  will  devise  complex  and 
sophLstical  .m.stifica lions  for  even  the 
most  indefen.sible  loopholes.  Unless  the 
President  and  the  Trea.?uiT  Department 
are  prepared  to  do  battle  on  the  side  of 
those  in  Congress  who  are  seeking  real 
tax  reform,  the  reformers  will  be 
swamped  by  the  special  interests. 

Evidence  of  the  gross  unfairne.s,';  of  our 
present  Fedtral  tax  system  continue.^  to 
flow  in.  A  report  I  have  .lUst  received  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  for  example. 
gives  more  details  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  each  adjusted  gross  income 
bracket  who  paid  no  Federal  income 
taxes  for  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  three  persons  with 
reported  1970  incomes  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion, who  paid  no  tax,  there  were  nearly 
400  more  with  incomes  over  $100,000  who 
e.'icaped  .scot  free. 

Furthermore,  the  Treasury  figures 
make  clear  that  one's  chances  of  escap- 
ing all  taxes  gel  progressively  better  as 
income  goes  up.  With  one  minor  excep- 
tion, the  percentage  of  people  who  es- 
caped all  taxes  rose  steadily  in  every  in- 
come bracket  from  S15.000  up  to  SI  mil- 
lion. Only  0.12  percent  of  those  in  the 
S15.0C0  to  $20,000  br.icket  ppid  no  lax.  but 
the  percentage  was  almost  four  times  as 
high — 0.45  percent— in  the  SIOO.OOO  to 
$200,000  bracket,  and  nine  times  as 
high — 1.07  percent. — among  people  re- 
porting incomes  of  $500,000  to  SI  million. 

A  total  of  1.338  Americans  with  1970 
adjasled  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
S50.000  escaped  all  Federal  income  taxes 
for  the  year 

And  this  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
First  of  all.  not  all  kinds  of  income  are 
included  in  the  "adjusted  gross  income  ' 
covered  by  the  Treasurj-  statistics.  In- 
come from  the  interest  on  State  and  local 
bonds  i.s  not  included,  nor  is  one-half  of 
all  long-term  capital  cains.  If  income 
from  these  sources  was  included  in  the 
Treasur>'  statistics,  the  number  of 
wealthy  nontaxpayers  would  skyrocket. 
Second,  for  eveiT  wealthy  person  who 
pays  no  taxes  at  all.  there  are  many, 
manj'  more  who  pay  only  a  small  pit- 
tance. 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  was  sup- 
posed to  end  this  grand-scale  tax  avoid- 
ance by  the  rich  once  and  for  all.  but  it 
has  not  done  so.  Though  the  number  of 
nontaxpayers  with  incomes  over  $50,000 
did  drop  from  2.224  m  1969  to  the  197i' 
level  of  1.338,  there  should  not  be  any  of 
these  wealthy  tax  avoiders  around  at  all. 

I  was  joined  by  58  other  I>emocrats 
last  Thursday  in  introducing  a  "quick- 
yield"  tax  reform  bill  which  would  raise 
$7.25  billion  a  year  in  new  revenues  by 
closing  some  of  the  loopholes  that  allow 
wealthy  Americans  to  i?ay  little  or  noth- 
ing in  taxes. 

I  hope  President  Nixon  will  get  behind 
our  bill.  The  Hou.';e  Iiemocrat  caucus 
resolved  overwhelmingly  last  week  that 
passage  of  legislation  further  increasing 
the  Federal  debt  ceiline  "will  be  jeopard- 
ized" unless  President  Nixon  supports 
meaningful,  revenue-raising  tax  re- 
form— or  at  least  indicates  that  he  will 
not  veto  it.  Time  is  running  out  I  urge 
the  President  to  act 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
and  percentage  of  nontaxpayers  in  each 


aijusted  gross  income  bracket  for  the 
1  >70  taxable  year: 


Number 

Adjusted  gross  income 

Number  ot 

who  paid 

Per- 

bracket 

returns 

no  tales 

centage 

•J, 

der  J5,iX0    . 

.  28.  302,  078 

14  482.  948 

51.20 

15 

MO  to  J9, 999   

22,  312,  03C 

427, 1060 

1.91 

SI 

;.*C  to  JU,999   .... 

14,  104.611 

24,  701 

.18 

J! 

1.000  to  $19  999 

5.541.347 

6,  508 

.12 

W 

:,.WC  toS21  999     ...    . 

1.909,637 

2  817 

.15 

SJ 

i.XOto  $29,999 

768,  389 

1   766 

.23 

ii 

1  Taj  to  $49,999     . 

918  322 

I  975 

.22 

lb 

i 'X': '0  $99,999 

351  669 

944 

.27 

y. 

:C  "tc,. a  5199,999     .. 

62  576 

282 

.45 

$2 

lo.JOnto  $499  999 

12.930 

90 

.70 

i^ 

10  000  to  $999,999. 

1  769 

19 

1.07 

y. 

'M.,^ijh 

624 

3 

.48 

)04 
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qCEAN  MAMMAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
njan  from  Alaska  iMr.  Becichi  is  recog- 

zed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  was  de- 
biited  last  week.  I  concluded  my  owon  re- 
marks by  inserting  all  the  correspond- 
ence I  had  received  from  my  constituents 
on  this  subject  to  that  time.  Some  new 
letters  and  telegrams  have  come  in.  and 
I  .vould  like  to  bring  those  also  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  correspondence  follow: 

A^•cHoR.^GE,  Alaska, 

Marrh  8.  1972. 
Representative  Nick  Begich. 

ashington,  D  C  : 

The  sea  mammal  bill  being  discussed  on 
tl-e  House  floor  today  March  8  will  seriously 
af  ect  the  livelihood  of  natives  who  tradition- 
al y  have  made  a  living  from  subsistence 
hunting  in  addition  to  deriving  modest  In- 
ccmes  from  arts  and  crafts  from  sea  mam- 
mils.  Amendments  eliminating  subsistence 
hi.nting  of  sea  mammals  would  am.ount  to 
ciltural  genocide.  Rural  Alaska  community 
action  program  favors  humanitarian  sea 
m  immal  harves*.  but  we  oppose  any  attempt 
to  destroy  traditional  Alaska  native  livill- 
hc  od 

We  urge  the  present  bill  be  tabled  tmtil 
h^rings  can  be  he'd  :n  .Alaska 

John  SmvTLy, 
ExecutUf  Director.  Ruralcap. 

Anchorage.  Alaska 

March  8.  1972. 
Representative  Begich, 
W  ishington,  DC: 

:opy  of  wire  sent  to  Congressman  Pryob. 
rhls  Is  to  clarify  that  Friends  of  the  Earth 
opDoses  any  provision  that  would  ban  native 
su  jslstence  hunting  of  marine  mammals 
wl  ;h  the  possible  exception  of  an  endangered 
spi'Cies. 

rhank  you. 

.Art  Davidson, 
Alaska    Representative,    Friends    of 
the  Earth. 


CC  iMMISSIONER      BENJAMIN      MAL- 
CDLM  MOVES  ON  PRISON  REFORM 

Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miision  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pont  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trsneous  matter,  i 

:  <fv.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  pn.son  reform 
wi  1  require  the  prison  authorities  to  deal 
wiih  a  multitude  of  sins.  Many  of  the 
m£  tters  which  require  change.?  by  the 
pnson  authorities  do  not  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  are  very  impor- 
tant and,  being  costless,  easier  to  effec- 
tui  te.  I  would  like  to  report  on  one  small 
suqcess  in  this  area  of  prison  reform. 


On  January  26.  1972.  I  urged  Com- 
missioner Benjamin  Malcolm  of  the  New- 
York  City  Department  of  Corrections  to 
change  the  regulations  which  then  pro- 
hibited children  under  the  aee  of  16  from 
visiting  members  of  their  family  held  in 
the  city's  pri.sons.  I  received  a  reply  on 
February  25  from  the  Commissioner,  ad- 
vising that  he  wa.s  then  in  the  process  of 
amending  the  visitation  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  that  he  concurred  in  my 
suggestion. 

Today  he  has  announced  that  within 
the  next  few  days  children  will  be  able 
to  visit  their  motiier  or  father  m  tlie  city 
jails.  He  also  published  another  chana;e 
in  the  city's  nsitation  policy — to  wit. 
that  friends  of  prisoners  as  well  as  rela- 
tives will  be  permitted  to  visit.  At  the 
present  time  inmates  both  m  detention 
and  inmates  m  institutions  for  the  con- 
victed are  allowed  only  visits  by  close 
relatives  who  are  more  than  16  years  old. 

I  want  to  commend  Commissioner  Ben- 
jamin Malcolm  for  having  moved  so 
quickly,  after  his  takin^:?  office  a  short 
time  ago.  to  remove  what  surely  every- 
one would  agree  was  a  ridiculous  policy 
and  one  that  was  not  helpful  either  to 
the  prison  institution  or  the  pnsoners. 

We  are  all  quick  to  assail  a  Commis- 
.sioner  when  we  see  what  we  consider  to 
be  maladministration.  We  must  be  just 
as  quick  to  commend  a  Commissioner 
when  he  takes  a  positive  and  forward 
step. 

The  correspondence  to  which  I  refer 
is  appended. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatu'es. 
Washington.  DC.  January  26.  1972. 
Mr  Benjami.n-  Malcolm. 
Comrnissioner,  Department  of  Correction 
.Veu-  York.  N.Y. 
De.ar  Ben  This  Is  the  first  request  that  I 
make  to  you  In  your  new  capacltv  as  Com- 
missioner of  Correction.  I  am  advised  that 
City  prisoners  may  not  receive  visits  from 
those  under  16  years  of  ape  pursuant  to  a 
general  order  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. That  order  I  submit  to  you  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever  Surely  It  is  In  the  interest 
of  the  prisoner,  his  family  and  society  at 
large  that  as  many  family  contacts  as  pos- 
sible be  retait^.ed.  A  visit  from  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter Is.  I  suggest,  the  most  wholesome  of 
visits  and  the  kind  that  there  should  be 
more  of.  Since  there  is  no  statute  mandating 
this  restriction  I  ask  you  to  rescind  It  by 
executive  order  and  that  there  be  no  age 
limitation  on  those  visiting  prisoners. 
Whether  a  mother  or  father  wishes  to  bring 
an  infant  in  arms  to  prison  to  visit  a  close 
relative  is  a  decision  that  should  be  left  to 
the  parent  to  make. 

WTien  I  first  became  Interested  In  prison 
reform  as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Tombs 
In  January,  1970.  I  learned  that  New  York 
State  prisoners  were  denied  the  right  of 
visitation  by  common  law  wives.  It  took  a 
year  and  much  correspondence  with  the  then 
State  Corrections  Commissioner  to  rescind 
that  ban  I  know  that  you  will  respond  Im- 
mediately. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I  Koch. 

The  Commissioner  of  Correction. 

Nru:  York.  NY.,  February  25. 1972. 
Hon.  Edwarij  I  Koch, 
Federal  Plaza. 
New  York  City.  NY. 

Dear  Ed:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  26.  1972,  concerning  visitation  to 
prisons  by  persi>ns  under  16  years  of  age 
I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  we  are  In  the 
process    of    amending    our    visitation    rules 


and   regulations  and  your  suggestions  will 
receive    top    priority   since    we   concur   that 
this  should  be  happening. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Malcolm. 

Commissioner . 


EQUAL  RIGHTS   FOR   WOMEN  NOW 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  issues  that  we  must  give  priority 
to  is  opening  up  top  management  posi- 
tions in  the  businesses  of  this  country  to 
women.  It  is  well  known  that  women  are 
not  adequately  represented  in  middle 
management,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
top  management  of  the  major  businesses 
conducted  in  the  United  States. 

I  recently  had  a  discussion  with  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  one  of  our 
largest  utility  compaiiies  and  asked  the 
question,  "How  many  women  are  there 
among  the  top  30  management  personnel 
in  your  company?"  The  chairman 
thought  a  moment  and  said,  "I  must  say 
that  we  have  none  in  that  category," 

As  our  colleagues  may  know  the  Labor 
Department  has  recently  mandated  that 
companies  doing  business  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women.  This 
requirement  is  set  forth  in  Revised  Order 
4  of  that  Department.  However  it  only 
applies  to  those  businesses  which  have 
contracts  or  subcontracts  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

To  deal  with  this  matter,  I  am  writ- 
ing today  to  all  of  the  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  asking  whether  they  have 
taken  any  steps  to  mandate  similar  af- 
firmative action  by  all  the  companies 
under  their  regulation  and  if  they  have 
not.  I  propose  they  do  so. 

The  letter  sent  to  the  following  agen- 
cies is  appended : 
Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Coi-pora- 
tion : 
Federal  Maritime  Commission; 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 
Federal  Power  Commission; 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission; 
Federal  Communications  Commission; 
and 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
House  of  REPRESENTAxrvES, 
Washington.  DC,  March  20,  1972. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairman:    In   informal   discus- 
sions with  corporate  heads  of  companies  fall- 
ing under  the  purview  of  federal  regulatory 
agencies.   I  have  found   that   too  often  few 
women  hold  top  positions  In  the  corporate 
strucTtjre,.- 

The'^bor  Department  has  recently  man- 
dated that  companies  doing  business  with 
the  federal  government  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women.  In  Re- 
vised Order  4.  the  Department  h£is  required 
that  federal  contractors  and  subcontractors 
submit  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  by  April  4  a  review  of  their  pres- 
ent employment  practices  with  regard  to 
both  women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
and  provide  "an  affirmative  action  plan"  to 
correct  their  deficiencies. 

Some  of  the  companies  that  you  regulate 
are  necessarily  covered  by  this  order.  But, 
there  must  be  some,  not  doing  business  with 
the  federal  government,  who  are  not. 
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I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me 
whether  you  are  taking  any  steps  to  mandate 
similar  afflrmatlve  action  by  all  the  com- 
panies falling  under  your  jurisdiction. 

If  no  such  initiative  has  been  taken,  may  I 
iirge  that  you  move  quickly  to  require  simi- 
lar afflrmatlve  steps  to  ensure  equal  employ- 
ment for  women  and  minority  group  mem- 
bers In  all  corporations  regulated  by  you. 

Surely,  equal  employment  practices  should 
be  considered  a  primary  Ingredient  In  sound 
business  practices. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


NEW      DIRECTIONS      IN      FEDERAL 
TRANSPORTATION  FUNDING 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
an  excellent  editorial  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  last 
week  to  authorize  the  use  of  highway 
trust  fund  moneys  for  mass  transporta- 
tion. Secretary  Volpe's  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  single  urban  fund 
represents  an  important  breakthrough 
in  the  coimtry's  transportation  policies 
and  acknowledges  the  anachronism  of 
today's  modal  administration  of  our 
transportation  programs.  As  one  who 
has  introduced  the  bill,  H.R.  4571,  to 
establish  a  unified  national  transporta- 
tion trust  fund  combining  the  highway, 
mass  transit,  and  airport  programs,  I 
welcomed  Secretary  Volpe's  initiative  in 
supporting  a  single  urban  fund. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  offer  for 
printing  in  the  Record  the  New  York 
Times'  editorial  of  Saturday,  March  18, 
1972.  It  follows: 

Highway  Trust-Buster 

The  recomimendatlon  of  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe  that  politically  sacrosanct 
highway  trust  funds  be  spent  for  mass  transit 
projects  Is  refreshing.  He  wants  to  provide  a 
"Single  Urban  Fund"  for  rail  and  highway 
transportation — plus  money  for  rural  roads — 
out  of  the  swelling  surplus  now  piling  up  in 
a  fund  nourished  chiefly  by  the  Federal  tax 
on  gasoline.  Since  highway  users  have  long 
contributed,  however,  unwittingly,  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  general  environment. 
there  Is  every  reason  to  use  at  least  part  of 
that  tax  to  reclaim  the  environment  rather 
than  damage  It  still  further. 

As  the  Interstate  highway  system  nears 
completion,  the  Volpe  plan  would  divert  an 
Increasing  share  of  the  trust  fund  to  metro- 
politan agencies,  states  and  cities,  leaving  It 
to  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  decide  what 
form  of  transit  could  use  the  money  to  the 
public's  best  advantage.  With  the  entire 
highway  program  now  under  legal  challenge 
for  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  this  new  approach 
may  prove  not  merely  desirable  but  a  prac- 
tical strategy  as  well. 

In  the  light  of  the  country's  vast  over- 
indulgence of  Its  highway  builders,  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal  falls  short  of  the  drastic 
shift  that  is  required.  Until  the  end  of  the 
decade,  highways  would  still  be  getting  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  funds.  What  Is 
more,  localities  would  have  to  put  up  $3  for 
every  $7  of  Federal  money,  whereas  the  states 
would  continue  to  put  up  only  1  per  cent  for 
highways  to  Washington's  90.  And,  finally, 
the  full  sum  for  mass  transit  would  go  to 
capital  outlay:  none  for  operating  costs, 
which  In  city  after  city  have  sent  fares 
skyrocketing. 

Such  objections,  however,  are  modest  com- 


pared with  the  opposition  to  be  expected 
from  those  who  have  up  to  now  fought  the 
slightest  effort  to  use  highway  trust  funds 
for  anything  but  building  more  highways — 
even  for  safety  research.  Representative 
Kluczynskl  of  Illinois,  who  heads  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  opposes  the 
Volpe  recommendations  as  "a  complete  de- 
parture from  the  existing  Federal  ald-to- 
hlghway  program."  and  most  of  his  col- 
leagues appear  to  share  the  view. 

Of  course  It  Is  a  departure,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  Is  good  about  It.  Mr.  Volpe 
deserves  credit  and  support  for  rejecting  the 
sacred  canon  that  concrete  Is  the  answer  to 
all  of  America's  transportation  problems. 


PCB'S : 


A    STEP   IN   THE   RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


fMr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  our  environment,  our  food 
supply,  and  our  health  were  being  threat- 
ened by  a  highly  persistent,  extremely 
toxic  industrial  chemical  known  as 
PCB — polychlorinated  biphenyl. 

At  that  time  I  called  upon  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  to  undertake  a 
series  of  SE>ecific  actions  which  would 
have  insured  that  the  public  was  safe- 
guarded from  the  hazards  of  this  odor- 
less, colorless  poison.  Unfortunately,  in 
a  most  regrettable  display  of  indifference 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  that 
action  was  not  forthcoming. 

The  repercussions  of  that  inaction  axe 
all  too  clear.  In  recent  months  we  have 
had  to  witness  incident  after  incident  of 
massive  PCB  contamination  of  our  food 
supply.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  food 
products  have  had  to  be  destroyed.  And 
no  one  really  knows  how  much  PCB- 
tainted  food  has  reached  the  consumer. 

The  latest  example  of  this  disastrous 
situation  was  made  public  earlier  this 
month  when  it  was  discovered  that  thou- 
sands of  chickens  in  the  State  of  Maine 
had  been  contaminated  with  high  levels 
of  PCB'S.  When  questioned  by  my  office, 
both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  FDA  gave  assurances  that  the  situ- 
ation was  well  in  control  and  that  the 
contaminated  birds  numbered  around 
250.000.  Yet,  at  last  count  over  1  mil- 
lion birds  had  to  be  destroyed — and  the 
FDA  still  has  been  unable  to  verify  the 
source  of  this  contamination. 

On  Friday,  March  17,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  announced  new 
regulations  designed  to  help  prevent  such 
accidental  contamination  of  food  by 
PCB's  through  industrial  leaks  and  to 
set  limits  on  the  permissible  amounts  of 
PCB's  that  can  be  present  in  certain 
foods  and  food  packaging  materials. 
These  regulations  are  welcome,  although 
long  overdue.  If  the  FDA  had  imple- 
mented these  measures  when  I  first  urged 
them  to  do  so  2  years  ago.  we  could  have 
averted  the  contamination  of  food  prod- 
ucts which  has  taken  place  over  the 
past  months  as  a  result  of  industrial 
accidents.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  situa- 
tion when  it  takes  such  tragic  occurences 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  begin 
to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  unfettered  use  of  a 
dangerous  chemical  and  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  our  food. 


Regardless  of  their  pa^t  failure.'^  how- 
ever. I  believe  that  the  propc^ed  FDA 
regulations  will  have  a  significant  effect 
on  reducing  the  number  of  instance^  m 
which  our  food  .■^uioply  is  contaminated 
from  PCB  leaking  from  industrial  equip- 
ment. But  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  no 
longer  have  to  worry  about  the  perils 
presented  by  this  DDT-like  poison. 

Quite  the  contraiy.  even  with  the  full 
implement!? tion  of  these  regulations  the 
gradual  contamination  of  our  environ- 
ment, and  in  turn  our  food,  will  not  be 
prevented. 

The  only  way  to  insure  that  this  toxic 
pollutant  does  not  continue  to  increase 
in  the  environment— and  thus  ultimate- 
ly plague  our  health  through  unrontrol- 
lable  environmental  contaminaiion^is 
to  totally  ban  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
use  of  PCB's  and  to  insist  that  tho.se 
PCB's  currently  m  industrial  use  are 
destroyed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
that  they  can  be  no  possible  threat  to  us. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion—HR.  10085— which  by  legislative 
action  would  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  in  interstate 
commercf.  And  I  :.m  pleased  to  note  that 
23  Members  of  Congress  have  Joined  with 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  FDA's  press  release  of 
March  17.  1972,  announcing  the  pro- 
posed refjulations  and  the  text  of  the 
regulations  themselves 

I  also  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Elsie  Carper  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  18  and  an 
article  by  Harold  Schmcck  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
same  day.  I  commend  these  materials  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Food  and  Drvc  Administration, 

RockrUlc.  Md  .  March  18.  1972. 

Comprehensive  regulations  designed  »o 
limit  human  exposure  To  PCB's  (polychlori- 
nated blpher.yls)  from  foods,  were  proposed 
today  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

In"  announcing  the  proposed  regulations. 
Charles  C  Edwards,  MD  .  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  pointed  out  that  although 
it  is  not  possible  for  FDA  to  remove  PCBs 
from  the  environment,  the  Agency  can  and 
Is  taking  all  steps  within  Its  authority  to 
limit  exposure  from  foods. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  current  food  levels 
present  a  ha-'ard  ti  public  health,"  said  Dr 
Edwards  "We  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
sources  of  PCBs  in  fo(5ds  can  and  should  be 
significantly  reduced  to  prevent  any  poten- 
tial  hazard  from  developing.  ' 

FDA's  proposal  would  deal  with  known 
problem  areas  by 

1.  Eliminating  all  sources  of  direct,  acci- 
dental PCB  contamination  during  the  han- 
dling, processing  and  storage  of  feed,  food 
and  packaging  material 

2.  Prohibiting  from  the  recycling  process, 
deliberate  or  avoidable  inclusion  of  pulp 
that  contains  any  poisonous  or  deleterious 
substances  which  might  migrate  to  food, 

3.  Setting  temporary  tolerances  for  a  suffi- 
cient period  of  time  for  unavoidable  PCB 
residues  in  food  packaging  materials  and 
certain  foods.  Such  tolerances  are  being  set 
because  It  Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
totally  eliminate  PCB's  caused  by  environ- 
mental or  industrial  contamination, 

PCB's  have  been  produced  since  1929  and 
have  had  a  wide  ra!!gc  of  uses  The  substances 
have  or  are  beinp  used  as  heat  exchange 
liquids,  as  dielectrics,  in  lubricants  and  hy- 
draulic fluids,  and  as  ingredients  in  paints, 
plastics,  resliis.  inks,  waxes,  adheslves,  rub- 
ber, asphalt  and  various  buildlnp  materials. 
This   widespread   usage   combined   with   the 
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ly  stable  and  persistent  qualities  of  the 

r.cei,   have  resulted   la   the  occas;r,;-.a; 

earar.ce  of  PCB's  Iti  the  food  supply 

"  As  Investigation  Into  the  Incidence  of 

's  in  foods  has  shown- 

^cept  for  avoidable  Industrial  accidents 

practices.   PCB   contamination   of   anl- 

feeds  Is  not  a  significant  problem 

"  s  were  found  in  67"   of  food  packag- 

t«sted  by  FDA.  They  were  found  in  both 

paper   and    virgin   stock.   However, 

19"  of  the  foods  In  these  packages  con- 

PCB's,  with  an  average  concentration 

1  parts  per  million.  Subsequent  surveys 

a  continuing  and  substantial  reduction 

's  in  packaging  material. 
estlgations  show  the  presence  of  PCB 
In  fresh  water  fish  and  In  some  food 
nals.  The  source  of  these  residues  is  at- 
ted  in  part  to  environmental  contaml- 
on,  such  as  discharges  of  PCB  waste  ef- 
into  water  and  air. 
Although  additional  research  Is  needed  to 
ne    the   effectc    of   low   level    human 
to  PCB's  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
y's  FDA  action  is  being  taken  as  a  pre- 
Jonary    measure    to    eliminate    any    un- 
y  exposure. 

is   coordinating    it.s   efforts   with    an 

^departmental   task   force   on   PCB  s  es- 

last  September  to   bring  together 

combined  resources  and   authorities   of 

ed  governmental  ager.cles. 

A  Investigations  and  the  work  of  the 

m-erdepartmental    task   force   support 

]iosed  regulations,"  said  Dr.  Edwards. 

regulations  are  realistic  and  wil!  ade- 
;e:y  protect  the  public  health  from  the 
tlal  danger.5  of  PCB's  " 
's  proposal  will   be  published   in  the 
18.  1972  Federal  Register.  Interested 
have   60   days   to   comment   on   the 
by   writing  to  the  Hearing   Clerk, 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
Room   6-S8,   5600  Fishers  Lane.   Rock- 
Maryland  20852. 


POLYCHLORIN.^TED    BiPHENYLS 

y^\  proposes  regulations  to  restrict  use  of 
pel-,  rhlorlnated  blphenyls  (PCB's) — 60  days 
alio  ved  for  comment. 

Dpartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Well  are.  Food  and  Drug  Administration — 
(21  pFR  Parts  3.  121.  122.  128). 

POLTCHLORINATED    BIPHrNTI,3     'PCB'S) 

Notice  of  proposed   rule   making 

Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  Is 

(^rned  about  the  problems  of  contamlna- 

nf  food  with  polychlorlnated  blphenyls 

■s)    arising   Indirectly  from  the   use  of 

rontamlnated  animal  feed,  from  Indus- 

and   environmental   sources,   and   from 

use   of   PCB-contamlnated   paper  food- 

iglng   materials.   No   authorization   has 

granted  under  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug. 

Cosmetic  Act  for  any  use  of  PCB's  which 

ts.  either  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  PCB's 

ing  a  component  or  otherwise  affect- 

'he  characteristics  of  food  for  man  or 

animals. 

s  have  been  produced  since  1929  and 
been  employed  in  a  wide  range  of  in- 
lal  uses  including  heat  exchange  liquids 
{pasteurization  equlpm.ent:  formulations 
fcrlcants  and  hydraulic  fluids:  and  In- 
ents  of  paints,  plastics,  resins,  inks. 
adheslves.  rub'oer.  asphalt,  and  vari- 
ri tiding  materials.  PCB's  are  toxic  sub- 
e<  which  are  very  stable  and  highly 
ent  In  the  environment.  Because  of 
theii  7.'idespread  use.  PCB's  have  been  found 
In  fiKxl  as  a  re.-;ult  of  avoidable  Industrial 
acci(  ents  and  of  environmental  or  industrial 
cent  imlnation. 

Al  hough  it  Is  not  possible  to  remove  PCB's 
from  the  environment,  the  Commissioner  of 
Pood  and  Drugs  Is  taking  al!  reasonable  steps 
to  limit  the  ways  In  which  PCB's  may  other- 
wise contaminate  food  and  to  limit  the  level 
of    IlCB's   In   foods   containing    unavoidable 


PCB  residues  from  environmental  or  Indus- 
trial sources. 

The  Food  and  Drtig  Administration  has 
been  conducting  a  national  survey  to  de- 
termine the  exte:u  and  levels  to  which  com- 
plete animal  feeds  are  contaminated  with 
PCB's.  The  survey  results  available  to  date 
show  that  less  than  5  percent  of  the  ar.imal 
feeds  sampled  contain  PCB's.  Levels  range 
from  no  detectable  contamination  to  a  maxi- 
mu.'n  PCB  level  of  06  parts  per  million.  It 
appears  that  complete  animal  feeds  are  not 
a  ji^rnflcant  source  of  PCB's  for  food-pro- 
ducing animals  and  that  PCB  contamina- 
tion of  feeds  for  focid-producii:g  animals  can 
generally  be  attributed  to  avoidable  indus- 
trial accidents  and  practices.  Investigations 
by  FDA  have  revealed  the  use  of  PCB'.s  in 
heat  exchange  fluids  used  in  certain  pas- 
teurization equipment.  Although  heat  ex- 
change fluids  In  .such  equipment  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  "closed  systems.  '  accidents 
have  occurred  that  resiilted  in  direct  con- 
tamination of  animal  feed  with  PCB's  and 
subsequently  in  contamination  of  food  prod- 
ucts stich  as  poultry  and  eggs  Intended  for 
human  co:LSumptlon.  The  use  of  PCB-con- 
tainlng  coatings  on  the  Inner  walls  of  silos 
has  resulted  in  the  contamination  of  silage 
which  has  in  turn  caused  PCB  residues  in 
the  milk  of  dairy  cows.  It  Ls  suspected  that 
other  Industrial  uses  of  PCB's  have  also  re- 
sulted in  the  PCB  contamination  of  animal 
feed  and  food  for  human  consumption  dur- 
ing processing  and  manufacturing 

Investigations  have  also  revealed  PCB  mi- 
gration to  food  resulting  fmm  the  use  of 
PCB-contalning  paper  food-packaging  mate- 
rial. This  problem  ;s  being  intensively  stud- 
ied by  FDA  and  the  paper  and  fx)d  indus- 
tries. These  studies  show  that  paper  for  food- 
packaging  materials,  whether  manufactured 
from  recycled  paper  or  virgin  stock,  may  con- 
tain PCB's.  The  source  of  PCB's  in  recycled 
paper  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  certain  kinds 
of  copyinf;  paper  and  printing  ink.  'While  the 
source  of  PCB's  in  virgin  stock  is  not  as  well 
defined.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  PCB's  In  the  equipment,  niachinery. 
and  water  used  for  the  manufacturing  of 
these  materials  and  to  environmental  con- 
tamination. 

The  level  of  PCB  contamination  of  foods 
from  packaging  materials  is  dependent  upon 
many  factors  le.g.  levels  of  PCB's  in  food- 
packaging  materials,  type  of  food,  length  of 
storage).  This  is  shown  by  the  results  of  a 
national  survey  conducted  by  FDA.  which 
revealed  that  even  though  67  percent  of  the 
complete  food  packaging  tested  contained 
PCB's  at  levels  as  high  as  3.38  parts  per  mil- 
lion, only  19  percent  of  the  food.s  in  these 
packages  contained  PCB's.  The  average  PCB 
concentration  in  food  was  0.1  part  per  mil- 
lion, and  the  maximum  PCB  level  found  was 
5  parts  per  million  The  survey  further 
showed  that  75  percent  of  the  food  product  In 
packaged  infant  cereal  samples  contained 
PCB's  The  average  PCB  concentration  In  the 
cereal  was  03  part  per  million,  and  the  maxi- 
mum PCB  level  found  was  1  part  per  mil- 
lion. 

Other  information  which  became  avail- 
able subsequent  to  the  FDA  survey  shows  a 
continuing  and  substantial  reduction  in  the 
PCB  concentrations  of  pap^r-packag.ng  ma- 
terials. For  example,  data  on  recycled  paper- 
board  currently  beine  produced  show  that  95 
percent  of  the  samples  examined  con'auied 
less  than  5  parts  per  million;  data  on  the 
same  type  of  material  manufactured  during 
1970  and  1971  show  that  only  18  percent  of 
the  samples  examined  contained  less  than  5 
parts  per  million. 

Other  Investigations  show  the  presence  of 
PCB  residues  in  fresh  water  flsh  and  in  some 
foods  of  animal  crigin.  The  source  of  these 
residues  is  attributed  in  part  to  environ- 
mental contaminations  such  as  dLscharges  of 
PCB  waste  effluents  into  water  and  air. 


Based  on  FDA  total  diet  studies,  the  die- 
tary Intake  of  PCB's  appears  to  be  of  a  low 
order.  The  900  food  composites  analyzed  for 
PCB's  in  the  total  diet  market  basket  sam- 
ples for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  showed 
54  of  the  food  composites  to  contain  PCB 
residues.  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  dietary 
Intake,  the  average  PCB  level  found  in  the 
market  baskets  was  less  than  O.OOOl  milli- 
gram per  kilogram  of  body  weight  per  day. 
The  market  basket  samples  represent  a  high 
consumption  diet  which  is  approximately 
twice  the  normal  diet. 

Knowledge  of  the  toxlcologlcal  effects  of 
PCB's  is  limited  at  this  time.  Available  in- 
formation Indicates  that  PCB's  are  classi- 
fied as  being  of  moderate  acute  toxicity.  As 
a  point  of  comparison,  DDT  has  a  higher 
acute  toxicity  than  PCB's. 

In  contrast  to  the  recognized  moderate 
acute  toxicity  of  PCB's,  the  aspects  of  PCB- 
chronlc  toxicity,  including  mutagenicity  and 
teratogenicity  are  at  present  not  well  defined 
and  thus  are  potentially  of  greater  concern. 
The  chronic  toxicity  of  PCB's  Is  being  exten- 
sively studied  by  the  government.  Industry, 
and  the  scientific  community.  Preliminary 
reports  and  observations  indicate  that  it 
•*-ould  be  prudent  to  reduce  and.  wherever 
possible,  eliminate  long-term,  low-level  hu- 
man exposure  to  PCB's. 

On  the  basis  of  these  investigations  and 
other  available  Information.  Including  the 
report  of  the  Interdepartmental  PCB  Task 
Force,  the  current  dietary  level  of  PCB's  Is 
not  considered  an  immediate  hazard  to  the 
public  health.  However,  the  Commissioner 
concludes  that  the  sources  and  levels  of 
PCB's  in  animal  feeds,  feed  components,  and 
food  for  human  use  can  and  should  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  or  eliminated  so  as  to 
minimize  the  overall  long-term  human  ex- 
posure to  PCB's.  Accordingly,  the  Commis- 
sioner makes  the  following  proposals: 

1.  Part  3  should  be  amended  to  (a)  pro- 
vide special  provisions  to  preclude  the  direct 
accidental  PCB  contamination  of  animal  feed 
and  (b)  to  provide  special  provisions  to  pre- 
clude the  direct  accidental  PCB  contamina- 
tion of  food-packaging  materials. 

2.  Section  128.4  should  be  amended  by 
adding  special  provisions  to  preclude  the  di- 
rect accidental  PCB  contamination  of  food. 

3.  Section  121.256  should  be  amended  to 
exclude  pulp  from  reclaimed  fibers  contain- 
ing poisonous  and  deleterious  substances 
which  may  migrate  to  food  from  use  In  the 
manufacture  of  food  packaging  materials. 

4.  A  temporary  tolerance  of  5  parts  per 
million  in  paper  food-packaging  materials 
should  be  established  permitting  unavoid- 
able PCB  residues  In  these  products  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  provide  an  oppor- 
turdty  for  the  orderly  elimination  of  PCB- 
containlng  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  food  packaging  materials.  There 
are  no  provisions  for  permissible  uses  of  PCB's 
under  21  CFR  121.2526  or  121.2571.  This  tem- 
porary tolerance  Is  not  to  provide  for  direct 
uses  under  the  above  regulations.  Immediate 
elimination  of  all  food  packages  containing 
PCB's  would  disrupt  the  nation's  food  pack- 
aging and  distribution  system  and  Is  not 
warranted  by  the  hazard  to  human  health. 

5.  It  Is  recognized  that  nation-wide  con- 
trols in  the  uses  of  PCB's  will  reduce  the  un- 
avoidable contamination  of  foods.  Therefore, 
although  a  temp>orary  tolerance  cannot  be 
established  for  all  foods,  regulations  should 
be  promulgated  providing  the  following  tem- 
porary tolerances  permitting  unavoidable 
residues  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  per- 
mit elimination  of  such  residues  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time : 

(a)  Milk,  2.5  ppm  (fat  basis). 

(b)  Dairy  Products,  2.5  ppm  (at  basis). 
ic)    Poultry,  5.0  ppm  (fat  basic). 

(d)   Eggs.  0.5  ppm. 
(e,  Finished  Animal  Feed,  0.5  ppm. 
(f)    Animal  Feed  Components   (Including 
flshmeal ) ,  5.0  ppm. 
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(g)  Pish,  5.0  ppm.  (edible  portion). 

(h)  Infant  aad  Junior  Poods.  0.1  ppm. 

(1)  Food-Packaging  Material,  5.0  ppm. 

Since  PCB's  are  very  stable  and  highly  per- 
sistent In  the  environment,  any  disposal  of 
PCB's  should  be  accomplished  by  appropri- 
ate high  temperature  degradation  or  other 
appropriate  means  in  order  to  avoid  any  en- 
vironmental contamination  which  could  af- 
fect food  subject  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  or  which  could  otherwise 
adversely  affect  the  envlroiunent. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (sees. 
402(a),  406,  409,  701,  52  Stat.  1046  as 
amended,  1049,  1055-56  as  amended  by  70 
Stat.  919  and  72  Stat.  948,  72  Stat.  1785-88  as 
amended;  21  U.S.C.  342(a),  346,  348,  371)  and 
under  authority  delegated  to  him  (21  C.F.R. 
2.120),  the  Commissioner  proposes  to  amend 
Parts  3,  121,  and  128  and  to  establish  a  new 
Part  122,  as  follows: 

1.  By  adding  the  following  new  sections  to 
Part  3 : 

I  3.  Use  of  polychlorlnated   blphenyls 

(PCB's)    In  the  production  and  storage 
of  animal  feed. 

(a)  Investigations  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  have  revealed  use  of  PCB's 
in  heat  exchange  fluids  contained  in  certain 
pasteurization  equipment  used  in  processing 
animal  feed.  Although  heat  exchange  fluids 
in  such  equipment  are  considered  to  be  In 
"closed  systems."  accidents  have  occurred 
that  resulted  In  direct  contamination  of  ani- 
mal feed  with  PCB's  and  subsequently  In 
PCB  contamination  of  human  food.  The  use 
of  PCB-contalnlng  coatings  on  the  inner 
walls  of  silos  has  resulted  In  the  contamina- 
tion of  silage  which  has  In  turn  caused 
PCB  residues  In  the  milk  of  dairy  cows.  Other 
Industrial  uses  of  PCB's  Include,  or  did  In- 
clude In  the  past,  their  use  In  formulations 
as  lubricants  and  hydraulic  fluids  and  their 
use  as  ingredients  of  paints,  plastics,  resins. 
Inks,  waxes,  adheslves,  rubber,  asphalt,  and 
various  building  materials. 

(b)  The  following  special  provisions  are 
necessary  to  preclude  accidental  PCB  con- 
tamination of  animal  feed: 

(1)  Coatings  or  paints  for  use  on  the  con- 
tact surfaces  of  feed  storage  areas  may  not 
contain  PCB's  or  any  other  harmful  or  dele- 
terious substances  likely  to  contaminate  feed. 

(2)  New  equipment  or  machinery  for  han- 
dling or  processing  feed  In  or  around  an  ani- 
mal feed  producing  establishment  shall  not 
contain  PCB's. 

(3)  Within  30  days  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  order,  the  management  of  estab- 
lishments producing  animal  feed  shall : 

(I)  Have  the  heat  exchange  fluid  used  in 
existing  equipment  or  machinery  for  han- 
dling and  processing  feed  sampled  and  tested 
to  determine  whether  It  contains  PCB's,  or 
verify  the  absence  of  PCB's  in  such  formula- 
tions by  other  appropriate  means.  Within  the 
30  days  specified  above,  any  such  fluid  for- 
mulated with  PCB's  must  be  replaced  with 
a  heat  exchange  fluid  that  does  not  contain 
PCB's  or  any  other  harmful  or  deleterious 
substances. 

(II)  Eliminate  from  the  animal  feed  pro- 
ducing establishment  any  PCB-contalning 
feed-contact  surfaces  of  equipment  and 
utensils  and  any  PCB-contalnlng  lubricants 
for  equipment  or  machinery  that  are  used 
for  handling  or  processing  animal  feed. 

(ill)  Eliminate  from  the  animal  feed  pro- 
ducing establishment  any  other  PCB-con- 
talning materials,  whenever  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  such  materials  could 
cause  animal  feed  to  become  contaminated 
with  PCB's  either  as  a  result  of  normal  use 
or  as  a  result  of  accident,  breakage,  or  other 
mishap. 

(iv)  Eliminate  the  use  of  any  feed-pack- 
aging materials  that  contain  In  excess  of  the 
5  parts  per  million  temporary  tolerance  for 
PCB's  establislied  in  §  122.10  of  this  chapter. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 


term  "animal  feed"  Includes  all  articles  r.^ed 
for  food  or  drink  for  animals  other  than  man. 

I  3.  Use   of    polychlorlnated    blphenyls 

(PCBs)   in  establishments  manufactur- 
ing  food-packaging  materials. 

(a)  PCB  contamination  has  been  detected 
in  paper  food-packaging  materials.  Such  con- 
tamination intiy  have  in  some  cases  resulted 
from  the  use  of  PCB's  In  heat  exchange  fluids 
or  other  PCB-contalning  materials  used  In 
the  establishment  manufacturing  food-pack- 
aging materials. 

(b)  The  following  special  provisions  are 
necessary  to  preclude  the  accidental  PCB 
contamination  of  food-packaging  materials: 

( 1 )  New  equipment  or  machinery  for  man- 
ufacturing food-packaging  materials  shall 
not  contain  or  u-'^e  PCB's. 

(2)  Within  30  days  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  order,  the  management  of  es- 
tablishments manufacturing  food-packag- 
ine  materials  shall : 

(1)  Have  the  heat  exchange  fluid  used  In 
existing  equipment  for  manufacturing  food- 
packaging  materials  sampled  and  tested  to 
determine  whether  It  contains  PCB's.  or 
verify  the  absence  of  PCB's  in  such  formtila- 
tlons  by  other  appropriate  mear.s.  Wltliln 
the  30  days  specified  above,  any  such  fluid 
formulated  with  PCB's  must  be  replaced  V'.lth 
a  heat  exchanfte  fluid  that  does  not  contain 
PCB's  or  any  other  harmful  or  deleterious 
substance. 

(ii)  Eliminate  from  the  establishment  any 
other  PCB-contalning  materials  wherever 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  such 
materials  could  cause  food-packaging  mate- 
rials to  become  contaminated  with  PCB's 
either  as  a  result  of  normal  use  or  as  a  result 
of  accident,  breakage,  or  other  mishap. 

2.  In  Part  121  by  revising  §  121.2456(b)  In 
subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2),  as  follows: 

I  121.2546     Pulp  from  reclaimed  fiber. 

•  *  •  •  • 

(b)   •  •  • 

(1)  Industrial  -waste  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  paperboard  products  ex- 
cluding that  which  bears  or  contains  any 
poisonous  or  deleterious  substance  which  Is 
retained  In  the  recovered  pulp  and  that  mi- 
grates to  the  food. 

(2)  Salvage  from  used  paper  and  paper- 
boMd  excluding  that  which  (1)  bears  or  con- 
tains any  poisonous  or  deleterious  substance 
which  Is  retained  In  the  recovered  pvilp  and 
migrates  to  the  food  or  (11)  has  been  used  for 
shipping  or  handling  any  such  substance. 

*  •  •  •  • 

3.  By  adding  a  new  Part  122  consisting 
Initially  of  two  sections,  as  follows: 

Part  122 — Unavoidable  natural,  environmen- 
tal, or  Industrial  contaminants 
In  food  and  food-packaging  ma- 
terial 
Subpart  A — Definitions  and  procedural  and 

Interpretative  regulations. 

§  122.1     Definitions  and  Interpretations. 

(a)  The  definitions  and  int-erpretatlons  of 
terms  contained  In  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  such  terms  when  used  In  this  part. 

(b)  Unavoidable  natural,  environmental,  or 
Industrial  contaminants  Include  any  poison- 
ous or  deleterious  substance  added  to  any 
food  where  such  substance  cannot  be  avoided 
by  good  manufacturing  practice. 

§  122.2-122.9     (Reserved] 

§  122.10  Temporary'  tolerances  for  poly- 
chlorlnated blphenyls  (PCB's). 
(a)  Temporary  tolerances  for  residues  of 
PCB's  as  unavoidable  environmental  or  In- 
dustrial contaminants  are  established  for  a 
sufficient  p>erlod  of  time  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  paragraph  to  permit  the 
elimination  of  such  contaminants  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  as  follows: 

(1)  Milk,  2.5  ppm  (fat  basis) . 

(2)  Dairy  products,  2.5  ppm  (fat  basis). 


(3)  Poultry.  5.0  ppm   (fat  basis). 

(4)  Eggs.  0.5  ppm 

(5)  Finished   .'iniinal  Feeds,  0.5  ppm. 

(6)  Animal  Feed  Components  (Including 
flshmeal),  5.0  ppm. 

(7)  Pish,  5.0  ppm   (edible  portion). 

(8)  Infant  and  Junior  Food.  0  1  ppm, 

(9)  Food-Packaging  Material.  5.0  ppm 

4.  In  Part  128,  by  designating  the  existing 
text    of    f  128.4    as    paragraph     la)     and    by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (b)  as  follows: 
§  1284.     Equipment  and  utensils 

(a)  Central.  All  plant  equipment  and 
utensils  should  be  ( 1 )  suitable  for  their  in- 
tended use.  (2)  so  designed  and  of  such  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  aa  to  be  adequately 
cleanable.  and  ( 3 )  properly  maintained.  The 
design,  consirucUon.  and  use  of  such  equip- 
ment and  utensils  shall  preclude  the  adul- 
teration of  food  with  lubrlcBOits,  fuel,  met.-^l 
fragments,  contaminated  water,  or  any  other 
contaminants.  All  equipment  sliotild  be  to 
Installed  and  maintained  as  to  facilitate  t.'ie 
cleaning  of  the  equipment  and  of  all  adjacent 
spaces 

(b)  Use  of  polychlorinated  biphenyls 
( PCB's  1  m  food  plants.  Polychlorinated  b;- 
phenyl  ( PCB's )  contamination  has  been  de- 
tected m  food  and  in  food-packaging  mate- 
rials, Such  contamination  may  have,  in  some 
cases,  resulted  from  the  use  of  PCB-oontam- 
ing  equipment  and  utensils  or  from  the  u.se 
of  PCB-contamiiiaied  lood-packacing  mate- 
r.als.  PCB's  are  toxic  substances  which  are 
very  stable  and  highly  persistent  m  the  en- 
vironment and  have  been  employed  m  a  w:de 
range  of  industrial  uses  including  heat  ex- 
change Iiq-aid.^  in  certain  pasteurization 
equipment;  additives  in  lubricAii's  and  hy- 
draulic fluids;  and  ingredients  of  paints, 
plastics,  resins,  inks,  waxes,  adheslves.  rub- 
ber, asphalt,  and  various  building  materials. 
The  following  special  provisions  are  necessary 
to  preclude  accidental  PCB  contamination  of 
food: 

(1)  New  equipment,  utensils,  and  machin- 
ery for  handling  or  processing  food  in  cr 
around  a  food  plant  shall  not  contain  PCB'.^ 

(2)  Within  30  days  following  the  elTect;-v< 
date  of  this  paragraph,  the  management  '.f 
food  plants  shall : 

(I)  Have  the  heat  exchange  fluid  used  ;n 
existing  equipment  or  machinery  for  han- 
dling or  processing  food  sampled  and  tested 
to  determine  whether  it  contains  PCB's.  or 
verify  the  absen  :e  of  PCB's  in  such  formula- 
tions by  other  appropriate  means.  Within 
the  30  days  specified  atX)ve.  any  .such  fluid 
formulated  with  PCB's  must  be  repl.^ced  with 
a  heat  exchange  fluid  tiiat  does  not  contain 
PCB's  or  any  other  harmful  or  deleterious 
substances. 

(II)  EI.mir.at2  from  the  food  plajit  any 
PCB-conta:r.:ng  food-cont&ct  surfaces  of 
equipment  or  ulensils  and  any  PCB-contaln- 
lng lubricants  Jor  equipment  or  machinery 
that  is  used  for  handling  or  processing  locd 

(ill)  Elim.nate  from  the  food  plant  any 
other  PCB-contAlnlng  materials  -wherever 
there  is  a  reasonable  exp€>ctatlon  that  such 
materials  could  catis?  food  to  become  con- 
taminated with  PCB's  either  as  a  result  of 
ncrmal  use  or  as  a  re.sult  of  accident,  break- 
age, or  other  mishap, 

ilv)  Ellminaie  the  use  of  any  lood-;ja.:k- 
agmg  materials  that  contain  in  excess  of  tne 
5  parts  per  million  temporary  toleraijie  lor 
PCB's  established  In  ;  122.10  of  this  chapter. 

Interested  persons  may.  within  60  diiys 
after  publication  hereof  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, lile  with  the  Hearing  Clerk.  Depa'l- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare, 
Room  (>-88.  5600  Fishers  Lane.  Rockville.  Md 
20852,  written  comments  (preferably  in 
quintupllcate)  regarding  this  proposal.  C-m- 
ments  niay  he  arcor.ipanled  by  a  memoran- 
dum or  brief  m  sxipport  thereof  Rcr'ived 
comments  may  be  sef  n  in  the  above  office  dur- 
ing working  hours,  Monday  through  Friday. 

(Sees.  402(a) ,  406.  409.  701.  52  Stat  104G  as 
amend«>d     1049.    1055-56   as   amended   by   70 
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Slat.   919  and  72  Stat.  948.  72  Stat    1785-88 
a.=  amended:  21  US  C.  342iai.  346.  34,,  371  ) 
Dated:  Mar.  16.  197:. 

Sam  D.  Fine. 

Associate  Commiisioner  for  Compliance. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  ongina:: 
Ai;nes  B.  B'.ark 

[^ona  the  Washington  Post,  March  18.  1972] 
FDA  Mo\-ES  TO  B.\R  PCB  From  Food 
(By  E'.sie  Carper) 
Food   and    Drug   Administration    an- 
ntjunced    new    controls    yesterday    to    limit 
n  exposure  to  the  DDT-Uke  famllv  of 
mlcals  known  a^  PCBs 
he  agency  said  that  It  could  not  remove 
toxic  Industrial  chemicals  from  the  en- 
mment,  but  that  It  was  taking  the  steps 
ou!d  to  keep  them  out  of  food. 
'he  amendment  drew  Immediate  criticism 
at   least  one  congressman   who   called 
new  controls   Inadequate 
■"iS  m  high  concentrations  are  a  known 
;erlous  health  hazard.  The  effect  of  low- 
!.    If.ng-term     human     exposure     Is    un- 
knlown.  but  studies  on  birds  and  animals  raise 
possibility  of  genetic  defects 
We  do  not  believe  that  current  food  levels 
prfsent    a    hazard    to    public    health,"    FDA 
mlssloner  Charles  C.  Edwards  said. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  sources 
PCB's  In  food  can  and  should  be  stgnlf- 
tly    reduced    to    prevent    anv    potential 
ard   from   developing,"   he   said, 
"he  controls  would- 

:nd  the  use  of  PCBs  In  plants  that  process 
-■    animal   feed  or  food-packaging  mate- 

an  the  use  of  recycled  paper  products 
taming  PCBs  for  food  packaging 
et  temporary  levels  of  "unavoidable"  PCB 
dues  in  food  packing  materials  and  In 
ry  and  poultry  products,  fish,  Infant  foods 
1  animal  feed. 

s  are  a  family  of  odorless  and  color- 
manmade    industrial    chemicals— polv- 
3rlnated  blphenyls— that  have  been  widely 
'H  for  the  past  40  years  as  electrical   In"- 
tmg  fluids,  heat-transfer  fluids,  and  In 
paints,  lubricants,  plastics  and  carbon- 
carbon  paper. 

le  properties  that  have  made  them  valu- 

to  Industry— they  can  withstand   high 

and  are  highly  stable— have  made  them 

environmental  hazard.  Like  DDT,  they  are 

soluble  and  work  their  wav  up  the  "food 

in  until  they  reach  man 

'ithin  the  pa.st  year,  there  have  been  at 

t  four  Incidents  of  PCB  contamination  of 

Itry     feed.     Hundreds     of     thousands     of 

;kens  and  turkeys  and  hundreds  of  crates 

'g?^  were  taken  off  the  market  and  de- 

yed    In  one  of  the  incidents.  PCBs  go- 

•he  feed  from  a  leaking  heat-transfer 

said  that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate 
lly  PCBs  from  food  because  of  their  prev- 
ice   m   the  environment. 
Iward's  contention  that  the  regulations 
1   adequately  protect   the  public   health 
1    the    potential    dangers    of    PCBs"    -.vas 
lenged  by  Rep.  William  F  Ryan  (D-N.Y  , 
has  introduced  legislation  to  ban  PCBs 
1  interstate  comm.erce.  a  move  that  -.vould 
Jally   eliminate    their   manufacture   and 
Ryan  said  that  this  is  the  onlv  way  to 
environmental  PCB  levels  from  rising 
nsanto  Chemical   Co  .   the  only   manu- 
rer  of  PCBs  in  this  country,  now  limits 
■"'1  closed  circuit  systems 
Te  controls,  announced  by  FDA.  -will  be 
L-hed  In  the  Federal  Register  todav  but 
not   become  final   until   after  a  en-day 
)d  for  public  comment. 


FDA 


fPrcm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar    18.   19721 
FD^     Proposes    a    Chemical    CtRB— Human- 
Ej  POStrsE    TO    PCBs    Would    Be    Ctrr    by 

RlTLES 

(By  Harold   M    Schmeck  Jr  ) 
VMashincton.    March    17.— The    Pood    and 
Dru^  Administration  moved  today  to  reduce 


human  exposure  w  PCB's.  a  widelv  used 
group  of  industrial  chemicals  thought  by 
some  scientists  to  rival  DDT  as  a  potential 
health  hazard. 

The  agency  prop<:>sed  new  regulations  to 
help  prevent  accidental  contamination  of 
food  by  PCB's  and  to  set  limits  on  permissi- 
ble amounts  of  the  chemicals  in  some  im- 
portant food  classes. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  current  food  levels 
pre-sent  a  hazard  to  public  health."  said  Dr. 
Charles  C  Edwards.  Com-mlssloner  of  Food 
and  Dr'.igs.  in  announcing  the  proposal.  "We 
do  believe,  however,  that  the  sources  of  PCB's 
in  f>xxl3  can  and  .should  be  significantly  re- 
duced to  prevent  any  potential  hazard  "from 
developing." 

PCB  stands  for  polychlorlnated  blphenyl. 
This  is  a  class  of  colorless,  odorless  liquids 
having  a  chemical  resemblance  to  DDT  and 
a  similar  tendency  to  persist  in  the  environ- 
ment. PCB's  are  highly  resistant  to  heat  and 
have  many  industrial  uses  related  to  this 
fact.  They  are  also  used  as  ingredients  In 
some  paints,  plastics,  resins,  inks,  waxes, 
adhesives.  rubber,  asphalt  and  various  build- 
ing materials,  according  to  the  F.D.A. 

FOUND   IN    PACKAGING 

The  agency's  Investigation  of  PCB's  In 
foods  has  shown  traces  of  the  chemicals  in 
67  per  cent  of  food  packages  tested,  but  in 
only  19  per  cent  of  the  foods  :n  the  packages. 
The  chemicals  were  found  not  only  In  re- 
cycled paper,  but  also  in  virgin  stock"  but  the 
drug  agency  announcement  said  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  "continuing  and  substantial 
reduction  of  PCB's  in  packaging  material." 

PCB  traces  were  found  !n  fresh--A-ater  fish 
and  in  some  food  animals,  but  the  announce- 
ment said  the  sources  appear  at  least  partlv 
to  be  environmental  contamination  such  as 
discharges  of  -A-astes  into  water  and  air. 

The  F.D.A. 's  proposed  regulations  would 
require  processors  of  food,  animal  feed  and 
food  packaging  material  to  eliminate  from 
use  any  PCB's  that  might  be  the  source  of 
accidental  contamination  of  edible  products. 
The  new  rules  would  also  prohibit  from  the 
recycling  process  any  deliberate  or  avoidable 
Inclusion  of  pulp  that  contained  "any  poison- 
ous or  deleterious  substance  .vhich  might 
migrate  to  food." 

The  agency  proposes  temporary  limits  on 
PCB  content  of  several  important  cla.sses  of 
foods  ranging  from  one-tenth  of  one  part  per 
million  in  proce-ssed  baby  and  junior  foods 
to  five  parts  per  million  in  the  edible  parts 
of  fish. 

Representative  William  F.  Ryan.  Democrat 
of  Manhattan,  who  has  urged  for  at  least 
two  years  a  complete  ban  on  PCB's  said  to- 
day the  PDA.  action  -A-as  welcome,  but  long 
overdue  and  incomplete  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  public 
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'Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remain- 
ing time  in  this  Chamber  is  now  meas- 
ured in  months  and  my  feelings  of  regret 
about  leaving  the  House  are  mixed  with 
pleasure  at  some  of  the  developments  I 
have  witnessed  in  recent  years  In  par- 
ticular, I  have  taken  great  satisfaction 
in  the  proliferation  of  support  for  the 
concept  of  catastrophic  insurance,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  helps 
guarantee  that  no  citizen  shall  ever 
again  have  to  face  the  crushing  financial 
burdens  that  can  result  from  prolonged 
illness,  injury-  or  exten'^ive  surgery. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  urging 
accentance  of  this  principle  in  mv  bill— 
H.R.  177. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  espousal  of 


this  program,  I  felt  rather  alone,  but  in 
the  second  session  of  my  final  Congress 
I  am  comforted  by  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  most  of  my  colleagues  are  in 
favor  of  the  principles.  Some  40  of  my 
fellow  House  Members.  I  am  proud  to 
say,  have  joined  with  me  on  my  specific 
approach. 

When  I  finally  leave  these  halls,  I  will 
take  with  me  the  happy  assurance  that 
any  national  health  bill  that  is  finally 
enacted  by  the  Congress  will  contain  a 
meaningful  catastrophic  plan  which  will 
erase  one  of  the  great  fears  that  have 
haunted  people  in  our  society. 

Although  I  am  a  physician  and  have 
been  active  in  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  supported  the  association 
in  many  of  its  causes  through  the  years. 
I  have  not  lent  my  name  to  the  AMA's 
national  health  insurance  legislation— 
"Medicredif— in  the  past.  In  large  part, 
my  reluctance  to  do  so  was  my  concern 
that  the  program— as  basically  sound  as 
it  appeared  to  me — did  not  contain  the 
catastrophic  element  that  I  believed  was 
so  vital  to  a  national  effort. 

It  has  been  most  heartening  to  see 
the  AMA  revise  its  bill  which  now  pro- 
vides a  sweeping  catastrophic  protection 
plan  that  merits  the  support  of  all  of  us. 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  pleadings  in 
recent  years  may  have  contributed  to  this 
addition,  but  I  do  know  that  "Medi- 
credif as  now  constituted  is  a  total, 
well-rounded  program  that  is  superior 
to  many  others  on  the  scene. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure,  and 
pride  that  I  add  my  name  for  the  first 
time  to  the  list  of  162  sponsors  of  medi- 
credit — the  largest  support  for  any  na- 
tional health  bill  before  the  Congress— 
and  urge  my  uncommitted  colleagues  to 
join  with  me. 

As  health  rises  more  and  more  to  the 
forefront  as  a  domestic  issue,  I  detect  a 
growing  s-wlng  to  the  broad  principles 
of  medicredit  as  a  program  that  solves 
the  health  cost  problems  of  the  American 
people  without  imposing  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  an  expensive,  federally  admin- 
istered and  controlled  system. 

Congressmen  Gross,  Skubitz,  and 
Hunt  have  joined  me  this  morning  in 
the  introduction  of  identical  legislation 
to  H.R.  14960  "Medicredit." 


DAN  MITRIONE  STREET 

'Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dan  Mitrione. 
an  American  citizen  employed  as  a  pub- 
lic safety  adviser  to  assist  the  people  of 
Brazil  was  murdered  last  year  in  cold 
blood  by  a  terrorist  organization  known 
as  the  Tuparmaros. 

The  people  of  Brazil,  obviously  re- 
pelled by.  and  remorseful  over,  this 
senseless  and  brutal  act,  have  attempted 
to  bring  posthumously  honor  to  Mr.  Mi- 
trione by  naming  a  street  after  him. 

The  following  is  the  official  transla- 
tion of  Mayor  Lima's — Belo  Horizonte, 
Brazil — statements  at  the  inauguration 
of  Dan  Mitrione  Street : 

Dan  Mitrione  Street 

Dan  Mitrione  spent  less  than  four  years 
of  his  life  In  our  city.  He  was  an  American, 
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but  we  saw  in  him  the  characteristics  of  a 
umversal  man,  that  Is,  of  a  man  that,  being 
born  in  a  particular  country,  always  put 
himself  at  the  service  of  the  land  where  he 
was.  Here  he  was  serving  the  Point  IV  Pro- 
gram or  more  appropriately,  serving  our 
state,  as  a  result  of  the  correct  and  oppor- 
tune decisions  of  Point  IV.  A  daughter  was 
born  to  him  In  Belo  Horizonte,  and.  In  con- 
tact with  our  way  of  life,  he  knew  how  to 
engender  admiration,  spread  bonds  of 
friendship  and,  above  all,  to  conserve. 
strengthen  and  enlarge  them. 

He  was  here  as  a  Point  IV  Public  Safety 
Advisor  and  soon  began  offering  the  con- 
tribution of  his  clear-sighted  assistance  to 
our  Civil  and  Military  Police.  He  didn't  be- 
have like  a  pretentious  and  dominating  re- 
former, but  In  the  manner  of  those  who 
know  how  to  cultivate  the  art  of  modesty, 
gently,  adding  to  whatever  is  sound  to  make 
it  better. 

In  fact,  and  judging  by  objective  state- 
ments of  several  oflicers,  the  courses  orga- 
nized by  him  here  and  the  opportunities 
offered  to  so  many  of  our  policemen  to  Im- 
prove themselves  In  the  tJnlted  States. 
opened  new  and  satisfying  perspectives  to 
improve  the  security  personnel  of  the  state. 

He  was  understandable,  humane,  fraternal 
His  relationship  with  the  Civil  and  Military 
Police  was  characterized  by  his  correct  and 
honest  ways.  For  all  that,  his  work  was  well 
received,  and  his  presence  even  ardently 
welcomed. 

I  now  think  that,  giving  to  this  street  the 
name  of  "Dan  Mitrione,"  we  are  not  only 
testifying  of  our  recognition  to  somebody 
who  gave  us  so  much  that  was  good,  useful, 
necessary,  but  also  recommending  to  the  es- 
teem and  veneration  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  the  example  of  someone 
who  came  out  of  himself  to  the  benefit  of 
all  a  beautiful  and  valid  testimony  of  hu- 
man solidarity. 

Wi?  all  know  of  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  which  he  died.  His  death  was  not 
a  vulgar  one.  It  was.  perhaps,  a  most  befit- 
ting one  in  benefit  of  the  projection,  not 
only  of  his  name,  but.  above  all,  of  his  ded- 
ication to  the  public  cause. 

There  is.  In  the  Bible,  a  phrase  that  Is 
not  rarely  used  to  describe  the  passage  of 
certain  men  through  time:  "He  spent  his 
life  doing  good."  He  was  a  victim  of  evil 
persons  or,  at  least,  of  those  who.  perhaps 
nourishing  some  Ideal,  have  not  yet  con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  fruit  of  violence 
Is  nothing  but  violence  Itself.  But.  paradox- 
ically, there  Is.  sometimes,  as  It  now  hap- 
pens, the  magic  hand  that  bring  Into  life. 
after  death,  those  who  were  meant  to  be 
taken  out  of  our  society,  from  the  regard 
and  esteem  of  all  men. 

Our  Municipal  Council  act«d  with  sensi- 
tive inspiration,  passing  the  law  that  gives 
this  street  the  name  of  Dan  Mitrione.  and 
the  Executive  of  the  City  (and  this  city  Is 
liice  a  synthesis  of  our  state),  after  sanc- 
tioning the  legal  mandate,  as  if  interpreting 
tlip  will  of  the  people,  says,  like  In  a  prayer, 
a  combined  and  solemn  "Amen" — "So  be  It." 


THE  PUBLIC'S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 
OF  PRICE  VIOLATIONS 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  months,  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents have  reported  to  me  that  thev 
have  made  complaints  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  concerning  cases  they 
consider  to  be  violations  of  the  phase  II 
price  guidelines.  They  have  indicated 
that  such  knowledge  would  perhaps  in- 
fluence their  shopping  habits.  In  other 


words,  the  public  might  like  to  avoid 
patronizing  those  companies  and  stores 
which  are  not  cooperating  during  the 
present  economic  emergency. 

Unfortunately,  upon  checking  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  I  was  informed 
by  the  Service  that  they  will  not — abso- 
lutely not — reveal  to  the  general  public 
the  results  of  their  investigations  and  the 
complaints  which  they  are  receiving 
from  the  public. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  introduced  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  "to  direct  the  posting  in  all 
local  and  regional  offices  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  of  up-to-date  lists 
of  violators  of  orders  and  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  act."  I  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
making  phase  II  a  success  will  help  sup- 
port this  effort. 


/ 
AN  END  TO  PROFITEERING  IN 
UNSAFE  BLOOD 

(Mr.  PODELL  a^ked  and  wa^  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  • 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
one  ol  us  enters  a  hospital,  most  of  the 
risks  and  dangers  are  fairly  obvious. 
However,  in  many  of  even  the  simplest 
operations  involving  blood  tranfusions. 
there  is  a  hidden  danger.  That  danger  is 
the  blood  itself. 

Recently  a  number  of  investigations 
have  found  that  much  commercial  blood 
sold  to  hospitals  is  bad  blood — it  leads  to 
serum  hepatitis. 

This  problem  is  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions. The  Federal  Government's  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control  estimates  that 
there  are  500,000  hepatitis  cases  each 
year.  Blood  transfusions  now  kill  at  least 
3,500  Americans  a  year.  They  medically 
injure  another  50.000  each  year.  Current 
estimates  show  that  one  patient  of  every 
150  over  the  age  of  40  dies  from  bad  blood 
received  in  transfusions. 

Why  is  the  blood  bad?  The  reason  is 
that  hospitals  purchase  over  a  third  of 
the  blood  from  commercial  blood  banks 
Commercial  blood  is  70  times  as  likely  to 
be  infected  with  hepatitis  than  voluntan>- 
donor  blood.  The  hospitals  usually  pay 
$40  to  $50  per  pint  of  blood.  The  com- 
mercial blood  bank  turns  around  and 
purchases  blood  the  easiest  way  it  can — 
in  the  infected  skid  rows,  slums,  and 
needle  parks  of  America.  These  profiteers 
in  blood  pay  $5  per  pint  to  the  unfortu- 
nate and  diseased  derelicts,  addicts,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  squalor.  A  little  sub- 
traction will  show  you  that  there  is  a 
hefty  profit  for  these  commercial  blood 
banks. 

It  is  an  almost  cost-free  profit  for  the 
bad  blcKid  profiteers.  But  it  sure  costs  you 
and  hosfpltal  patients — it  costs  your  life. 

Congress  should  act  to  take  the  prof- 
iteers out  of  the  blood  banks.  In  the  past 
I  have  grappled  with  various  solutions  to 
this  problem.  This  past  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  H.R.  8339  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  723  both  of  which  aimed 
to  increase  voluntary  donations  of  blood 
through  various  incentives. 

I  am  now  sponsoring  legislation  to  set 
up  a  national  system  of  regulated  blood 
banks.  This  legislation  will  pro\ide  for: 


The  establishment  of  a  national  blood 
bank  program  in  HEW, 

The  insiection.  !icen.sing  and  regula- 
tion of  all  blood  banks; 

The  clear  labelling  of  the  source  of 
blood,  with  a  "high-risk"  notice  attached 
to  paid  blood  donations  and  a  "low  -risk" 
notice  attached  to  voluntary  blood  dona- 
tions; 

Nine  million  dollars  to  recruit  volun- 
tary donors  of  bl(xxi  through  advertising, 
honors,  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion and  incentive: 

The  establishment  of  two  classes  of 
blood  banks.  Cia.'^s  B  for  blood  most  likely 
to  be  mlected  and  Cla.ss  A  for  blood  that 
is  least  likely  to  be  infected ; 

The  encourasement  and  upt;radinK  of 
Cla-ss  A  blood  banks  by  prohibition  of 
Federal  purchase  of  Class  B  blood; 

The  c■^tabh^hmcnt  of  a  national  regis- 
try of  all  donors  so  that  blood  banks  can 
check  for  hepatitis  carriers: 

The  exemption  from  antitrust  laws  of 
the  national  blood  bank  sy.stem  so  that  it 
can  weed  out  commercial  blocxi  bank 
profiteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ver>-  direct  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  a  "Simple  but  grave  prob- 
lem We  should  now  recognize  that  a  na- 
tional blood  bank  syst^-m  must  replace 
the  current  widespread  ."system  of  blood 
bank  profiteers.  Nothing  less  than  the  life 
and  health  of  those  we  represent  is  at 
stake. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT 
OF  1970 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  amendment  to  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Art  of  1970  to 
delete  the  provision  imposing  penalties 
where  violations  are  corrected  withm  the 
abatement  period  prescribed 

In  effect,  my  amendment  would  allow 
for  on-location  first  inspections  by  De- 
partment of  Labor  officials — not  to  levy 
fines  for  \iolations — but  to  offer  guid- 
ance to  our  small  businessmen,  farmers, 
and  ranchers  on  what  changes  are  needed 
to  be  in  compliance  with  the  new-  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

As  the  law  now-  stands,  we  have  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen,  farmers,  and 
ranchers,  sectors  of  our  economy  who 
have  never  before  been  covered  by  any 
type  of  safety  law.  faced  with  .some  400 
pages  of  detailed  rules  and  regulations 
which  they  must  try  to  wade  through 
and  meet  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
Should  a  Department  of  Labor  inspector 
visit  a  given  facUity  and  find  that  its 
owaier  has  failed  to  meet  even  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  new  regulations,  the 
owner  is  fined  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  was  not  a 
Member  of  the  91st  Congress  which  en- 
acted this  law.  I  cannot  believe  my  col- 
leagues intended  to  impose  such  confu- 
sion and  hardship  on  members  of  the 
agricultural  and  small  business  com- 
mimity. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  92d  Congress 
to  remedy  some  of  the  glaring  mistakes 
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in  this  law.  Senator  Carl  Cttrtis  and 
Cliff  Hansen  have  come  forward  with 
12  amendments  which  also  emphasize 
cooperation  and  education,  rather  than 
harassment  and  heav\^  fining. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  can  be  scheduled  in"  both 
3odies  sometime  during  this  se?.sion  in 
3rder  to  prevent  further  crushing  fines 
for  small  businessmen  and  further  alien- 
ition  toward  the  Department  of  Labor, 
ind,  indeed,  all  in  the  service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  hearings  were  sched- 
uled and  the  citizens  most  directly  af- 
fected were  allowed  to  give  testimony  on 
low  this  law  is  being  administered,  I 
lave  no  doubts,  but  that  Congress  would 
espond  with  sweeping  amendments. 

Following  is  a  sampling  of  the  dozens 
)f  letters  I  have  received  from  Wyoming 
ritizens.  who  earnestly  petition  Congress 

0  grant    relief    by    approving    limiting 
mendments  to  this  unpopular  law: 

Bar  13  Raivch, 
Big  Horn.  Wyo,  February  21,  1972. 
:  Ion.  Teno  Roncalio. 

J.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Vashington,  DC. 
Dear  Teno:  There  Is  quite  an  uproar  here 

.bout  the  wmiams-Stelger  Safety  bUl  and 
ihe  town   is  making  a  determined  effort  to 

tTlte  their  Con^essmen  and  Senators  to 
isk  them  to  vote  for  the  bills  which  exempt 
^niall  businesses. 

I  have  read  the  law  and  It  Is  really  very 
clfflcuJt  to  understand  and  I  know  that  it 
will  likewise  be  hard  to  enforce.  The  exemp- 
Uon  of  small  businesses  and  the  individual 
«mployers  could  weU  be  met  and  would  I 
think,  avoid  Imooslng  a  needless  burden  on 
tbose  of  us  who  are  trying  to  operate  as  in- 
qlvlduals. 

The  law  as  It  Is  wxitten  seems  to  describe 
lo  s1;andards  but  sends  inspectors  around 
^■ho  then  become  Judge  and  Jun.-  of  what  Is 
c  anserous  and  what  Isn't  We  "are  already 
tearing  a  very  heavy  bookkeeping  burden 
and  having  a  hard  enough  time  m.ikmg  out 
T^ls  will  be  another  deterrent  for  voung 
people  thinking  about  going  into  agricul- 
t  Ireland  a  burden  which  mav  well  put  some 
or  the  older  agriculturists  out  of  it 

1  hope  all  goes  well  and  that  wo  will  see 
y|)u  in  Wyoming  before  too  long 

Sincerely. 

Allen-  O.  PoHnvrE. 


March  20,  1972 


Sheridan-.  Wyo  . 

J         ^  March  2.  1972. 

^on    Teno  Roncalio 

Longu-OTth  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  stroneiv  urce  vou  to 
T  vestlgate  and  see  to  it  that  the  Willlams- 
S;elger  Safety  .Act  in  its  present  form  is 
anended.  This  bill  in  its  present  from  is 
t<  tally  unacceptable  and  will  cr°-jte  a  ereat 
dial  of  hardship  for  both  small  businessmen 
a:  Id  employees.  I  am  sure  you  have  had  many 
C('mplalnts  about  the  hill  and  you  w\\\  re- 
ef Ive  many  more  complaints. 

I  know  there  a.-e  a  number  of  amend- 
ments before  the  Hoi'.^e  and  .Senate  but  I 
aia  not  certain  in  my  own  m.lnd  that  these 
b  l.s  will  cure  the  problem  exact:-  a,s  it 
'1  ou!d  be  cured.  Any  relief  at  this  tlmie  hew- 
er, would  be  greatly  appreciated 
The  Wllliams-Stelger  Safety  Act  as  it  is 
bi  Ing  administered  and  as  It  is  in  i's  present 
fcrm.  will  kill  many  small  bu.Mnessmen  In 
-1  ort.  it  is  a  vicious  and  Impracticai  bill 

Tour  help  in  correctine  this  bill  would  be 
gi  fatly  appreciated    Please  call   on   me   If  I 
c^  help  In  this  problem. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Vincent  PArx  Johnston. 


I  LovELL,  Wyo., 

February  17,  1972. 

Tend  Roncalio, 

US.  Congressman, 

House  Ojjicc  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roncauo:  Recently  I 
listened  to  a  presentation  of  the  WlUiams- 
Stelger  Act  along  with  a  descr.ption  of  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures used  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  If 
the  description  of  the  Wyoming  Retail  Mer- 
chants .^ss'n,  iGayiord  Hansen),  which 
pointed  out  vast  and  detailed  safety  rules 
and  regulations,  and  high  fines  and  "cost  of 
compliance,  is  true.  I  feel  immediate  inves- 
tigation is  called  for, 

I  ce'-alnly  am  not  against  reasonable  rules, 
regulations,  and  enforcement  proceedures 
to  protect  employees  health  and  safety.  How- 
ever. If  the  description  was  presented  ac- 
curately, I  feel  this  is  a  type  of  harassment 
and  economic  burden  totally  unfair,  to  in- 
flict on  our  nation's  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural Interests. 

Would  yjur  office  investigate  this  prob- 
lem and  determine.  If  an  fact  this  situation 
exists.  If  It  does,  please  take  whatever  ac- 
tion you  can  to  bring  about  a  reasonable 
solution. 

Sincerely, 
I  John  T.  Nick  LE. 

Manager. 


WoRLAN-D.  Wyo, 
February  28.  1972. 
Hon.  Tend  Roncalio, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Roncalio:  To  come  right  to 
the  point  one  get.?  quite  disgusted  and  won- 
ders what  has  happened  to  the  equality  of 
Justice  from  our  federal  governn-.ent.  How 
has  It  happened  that  such,  for  lack  of  better 
phrasing.  I  use.  petty  laws  and  enforcement 
are  allowed  to  become  laws  from  our  law 
makers. 

We  can  take  for  example  the  Williams  and 
Stelger  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1070.  I  would  not  argue  the  merits  of 
this  law  but  instead  the  enforcement  or 
frightening  and  chaotic  effect  it  has  had 
on  the  people  of  Wyoming.  We  of  Wyoming, 
as  you  know,  have  pride  and  as  other  states 
like  tc  feel  as  we  are  part  of  thiiigs  and  will 
comply  to  law.-;.  It  may  be  difficult,  may  be 
impossible,  but  we  will  try. 

The  point  is  this.  We  are  a  small  state  with 
many  small  businesses.  By  ^mall  business  I 
mean  mostly  employers  of  from  two  to  five 
persons.  It  all  starts  ■w.-ith  announcements 
on  the  news— 1970  Safety  Act— fines  to 
$1,500  for  not  complvlns:.  ign:)raTice  of  the 
law  will  not  be  an  excuse,  you  can  still  be 
fined  up  to  $1500.00.  Meetings  in  different 
towns  of  Wyoming  to  explain  the  1970  Safety 
Act  and  to  answer  any  questions  at  this  tim"e 
will  be  held.  These  are  news  items. 

I  have  talked  with  many  businessmen  'Aho 
have  attended  these  meetings  and  not  one 
knows  how  or  what  he  can  do  to  comply 
and  scared  some  federal  Inspector  will  at 
any  moment  pop  in  and  say  you  are  fined 
X  dollars.  In  other  words  If  questions  are 
asked  at  meetings  the  stock  answer  Is — we 
don't  know  in  this  case  or  at  this  time.  It 
•A'ould  seem  then  that  if  Ignorance  of  the 
law  is  not  an  excuse,  if  you  are  Ignorant  the 
p'.ace  to  be  is  working  for  the  government. 
Tou  need  not  know  all  the  an.=wers  when 
working  for  the  government.  There  is  no 
penalty,  but  to  taxpayer  outside  of  govern- 
ernment.  ignorance  is  no  excuse.  Tou  are 
in  trouble.  We  are  Just  not  that  smart  and 
could  use  some  compassion.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  safety  act.  let  It  be  one  that  all  business 
can  Justly  live  with  and  readl'.y  understand 
Instead  of  fearing. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Rex  L.  Hamilton. 


Russell's  TV  Service. 
Casper,  Wyo.,  February  29, 1972 
Hon.  Teno  Roncalio, 
US  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  great  dig. 
pleasure  with  the  new  OSAKA  law.  I  feel 
that  as  a  small  businessman,  I  will  be  un- 
able to  comply.  The  financial  expense  la 
more  than  I  am  able  to  afford. 

I  also  feel  that  I  should  have  been  notl. 
fled  of  this  new  law  long  before  now.  As  of 
this  date.  I  have  not  received  the  necessary 
forms,  registers,  and  material  for  compliance 
with  this  law. 

Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Russell. 

March  4,  1972. 
Dear  Congressman  Roncamo:  I  am  WTltlng 
in  regards  to  the  new  Federal   Health  and 
Safety  Act  (OSHA). 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  read 
reports  of  Federal  inspectors  fining  busl- 
nesses  in  Wyoming  for  what  I  consider  some 
very  unfair  charges. 

I  recently  attended  a  seminar  in  Casper 
on  the  OSHA  act.  What  I  learned  disturbed 
me  greatly.  Mr.  Beebe^ District  Director  from 
Denver)  made  some"  very  definite  points; 
such  as  no  business  could  pass  the  Federal 
Inspection,  and  no  appeals  had  ever  over- 
turned their  citations. 

I  run  a  small  independent  business  which 
I  started  from  scratch.  I  know  that  there 
is  no  possible  way  to  ever  completely  meet 
their  requirements,  as  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  business,  large  or  small  can.  One  of  the 
items  m  the  Federal  Register  Is  that  ice 
in  employees  water  cans  is  unhealthy.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  personal  decision  to  be  made 
by  employees  and  not  a  dictate  of  the  gcv- 
erment.  In  a  factory  this  may  be  feasible 
with  water  coolers,  but  working  in  oil  fields 
■-inder  the  hot  sun  all  day  with  no  cool 
water,  I  feel  is  unfair. 

I  have  cited  Just  one  of  the  many  very 
unrealistic  rules. 

I  am  100%  for  safety  of  all  my  employees, 
but  how,  when  human  nature  is  not  "per- 
fect, can  a  per.=wn  run  a  business  that  is 
perfect,  which  Is  what  these  regulations  are 
written  for, 

I  hope  that  my  business  and  all  the  rest 
in  the  United  States  can  count  on  your  help 
to  bring  this  bill  Into  more  realistic  points 
on  safety.  If  this  bill  is  allowed  to  remain.  I 
am  certain  that  many  small  businesses  vflU 
have  to  clo.se  their  doors,  and  possibly  some 
nf  the  larger  businesses.  I  do  not  believe  the 
idea  is  wrong.  Just  that  it  is  too  perfect. 
Tours  truly, 

John  Campbell, 

Midwest  Roofing  Co,, 
Torrington.  Wyo..  March  1,  1972. 
Representative  Tend   Roncalio, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Was'.  inatoT).  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Roncalio:  I  am  sure  you  have 
received  many  letters  pertaining"  to  the 
Wllliams-Stelger  Act,   (OSHAi, 

I  ki.ow  you  ere  working  for  the  farir.-r-rs 
but  how  about  the  small  business  people? 

I  operate  a  small  roofl-.g  business  from 
my  home,  and  like  a  number  of  other  small 
businesses  worry  about  having  to  go  out  of 
business  because  of  this  law. 

If  this  happen.^;  it  will  put  people  out  of 
work  and  on  welfare,  me  Included,  and  it 
will  ai:jo  stop  income  tax  from  all  these 
people  to  the  government. 

We  try  to  see  to  it  that  our  help  works  as 
•safely  as  possible  and  I  thi:ik  our  record  of 
no  accidents  speaks  for  itself. 

Also  no  one  that  I  know  of  has  received 
any  rules  or  regulations  pertaining  to  their 
business,  out  the  inspectors  can  come  in  and 
tr.e  you  for  something  ycu  don't  even  know 
is  wrong. 

I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  correct 
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this  law.   as   it   is   very   unfair,   and   please 
remember,    the    small    businessmen    are    In 
about  the  same  position  as  the  farmers. 
Sincerely, 

J.  O.  Messer. 


Glenrock  Wyo.,  March  1,  1972. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncalio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re:  Recent  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Laws, 

Dear  Sir;  We  are  writing  to  you  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  extreme  hardships  that 
are  being  Imposed  on  small  businessmen  by 
the  new  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Departments  under  the  new  Laws  and 
Regulations. 

First  of  all  most  of  us  have  been  unable 
to  secure  a  copy  of  these  regulations.  How- 
ever, we  understEind  and  read  of  severe  fines 
being  imposed  upon  some  Wyoming  firms. 

Nearly  all  of  the  businessmen  in  Glenrock 
have  to  hire  some  help.  To  comply  with  the 
law.  with  older  buildings  especially,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  stay  In  business.  An 
inspection,  with  fines  allowed,  would  make 
paupers  of  otherwise  self-supporting  citizens, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  Jobs  for  people 
employed  by  the  town  and  its  business 
owners. 

We  have  been  here  for  many  years  (Edward 
since  1908  and  Juanlta  since  1918,)  Since 
1926  the  Clark  family  have  been  in  business. 
We  ourselves  operated  a  filling  station  and  a 
bulk  gas  business.  When  our  health  failed 
we  sold  the  bulk  facilities  and  leased  our 
large  brick  filling  station. 

Isn't  there  some  way  to  lessen  the  "nit- 
Picking  '  regulations???  Or  give  us  more  time 
to  complete  the  changes  needed  to  comply 
with  the  disastrous  situation??  If  and  when 
we  can  find  out  what  the  regulations  are. 

Don't  misunderstand  us.  We  believe  In 
safety  and  have  always  tried  to  maintain  our 
buildings  and  equipment  in  a  safe  and  proper 
condition. 

As  far  as  we  know  not  one  serious  accident 
due  to  unsafe  premises  has  happened  within 
the  Town  of  Glenrock.  We  do  not  want  to 
cea.?e  to  be  a  town  because  of  National  Gov- 
ernment regulations  which  can  be  near 
impossible  to  meet. 

Businessmen,  especially  the  smaller  ones 
are  CRTING  for  your  help — there  Is  real  dan- 
ger that  we  can  all  "sink  out  of  sight"  and 
cease  to  exist  either  individually  or  as  a 
town. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  G.  Clark. 
Juanita  D.  Clark. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leaves  of  ab- 
sence were  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mrs.  DwYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  March  13,  on 
account  of  injury. 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stag- 
CERs).  for  Monday,  March  20,  1972.  on 
account  of  oflacial  business. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Rangel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  o£Qclal  business. 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Landgrebe)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzolk  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Begich,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Stokes,  on  March  22,  for  60 
minutes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 


..Ir.  Tiernan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfornia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Flynt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Goodling  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  those  of  Mr.  DowNi>fG,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Landgrebe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Minshall  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli*,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Long  of  Mar>iand. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2674.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certain  lands  located  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2700.  An  act  to  extend  diplomatic  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  to  the  mission  to  the 
United  Stales  of  America  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  European  Communities  and  to 
members  thereof;  to  the  CommHtee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fof- 
lowing  title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10390.  An  act  lo  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Clainw  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  aimounced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  ot  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title . 

S,  2097.  An  act  lo  establish  a  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevcition  and  to  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  the  Nation  against 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly 'at  3  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.i. 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  March  21.  1972.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V,  executive 

commimications    were    taken    from    the 
Speaker's  table  and  refeiTed  as  follows: 

1751.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  amendments  to  the  request  for  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1973  iH  Doc 
No.  92-267 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations  and    ordered    to   be    printed. 

1752.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation 'M  further  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  certain  authorities 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1753.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use 


9012 


Iraf 


der 


o    health  mantenance  organizations  in  pro- 
viding  health    care:    to    the   Conamittee    on 
ned  Services. 

754.  A   letter   from   the   Assistant  Secre- 
of  the  Navy    i  Installations  and  Logis- 

transmltting    notice   of    the   proposed 

?r  of  the  submarine  U.S.S.  Runnner  to 

Saugatuck    Marine    Museum.    Douglas, 

.    pursuant    to    10   U.S.C.    7208;    to    the 

Ittee  on  Armed  Servicee. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
"1th,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 

-ift  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  programs  authorized 
r  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 

tlon  and  Labor. 

756.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
rce.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
ion to  amend  the  Trademark  Act  to  ex- 

the  time  for  filing  oppositions,  to  elimi- 

e    the   requirement    for   filing   reasons   of 

■^al  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  to  provide  for 

.rdlng  attorney   fees;    to   the   Committee 

he  Judiciary. 

757.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Plym- 
h-Provlncetown      Celebration      Commis- 

.  transmitting  the  final  report  of  the 
mission,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-474: 
he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ED  From  the  Comptroller  General 

58.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
cf  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 

on  problems  in  attaining  integrity  in 
are  programs  administered  by  the  Social 

Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
t  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

59.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
—  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 

■r  controls  needed  u.  reviewing  selec- 
of  in-house  or  contract  performance  of 

'ort  activities  in  the  Department  of  De- 
to    the    Committee    on  Government 

rations. 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R,  13336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,;  as  amended, 
m  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations (Rept.  No.  92-935).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  13753.  A  bill  to 
provide  equitable  wage  adjustments  for  cer- 
tain prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (Rept.  No.  92-936).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. H.R.  13955.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-937).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


March  20,  1972 


rtne 


'ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

L  nder  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
corrmittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
alqndar.  as  follows: 

O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 

lution  900,  A  resolution  providing  for  the 

lilderation  of  H.R.  13120.  A  bill  to  provide 

modification  in  the  par  value  of  the  dol- 

md  for  other  purposes    (Rept.  No.  92- 

Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

GAR^L'^TZ:    Committee  on   Merchant 

and   Fisheries.   H.R.   9552.   A   bill   to 

lid    the    cruise    legislation    of   the    Mer- 

t  Marine  Act.  1936;  with  an  amendment 

No.   92-931)     Referred    to   the   Com- 

«   of   the   Whole    House    on    the    State 

Union. 

HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 

ind  Civil  Service    H.R.  13150.  A  bill  to 

Ide  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 

i:ie  the  risks  of  its  fidelity  losses,  and  for 

purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 

!)     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

>^  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

GARMATZ:    Committee   on   Merchant 
:ie  and  Fisheries.  H.R,   13188.  A  bill  to 
appropriations  for  the  procurement 
e^els  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
and    offshore   establishments,   and    to 
(  rlze    the    average    annual    active    duty 
persoinel    strength    for    the    Coast    Guard; 
in  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-933  i .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
State  of  the  Union. 

GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
rje  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13324.  A  bill  to 
.crlze  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
or  certain  maritime  programa  of  the 
ment  of  Commerce;  with  an  amend- 
(Rept.   No.   92-934).   Referred    to   the 
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PUBUC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  13898    A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal   of   broadcast   licenses,   and   for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  13899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  41 )  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  BERGLAND  .for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hender- 
son. Mr,  Alexander,  and  Mr  Hun- 
gate  )  : 
HR.  13900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  194'j,  as  amended,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  AgricultLire  to  make  advance 
payments  to  producers  participating  in  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs;  to  the  Committee 
o\\  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania; 
H  R.  13901.  A  bill  to  amend"  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr  CASEY  of  Texas : 
H.R  13902,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  ta.xpayer 
to  deduct  expen.ses  incurred  in  traveling  oiat- 
side  the  United  States  to  obtain  information 
concerning  a  member  of  his  immediate  fam- 
ily who  is  missing  in  action,  or  who  is  or  may 
be  held  a  prisoner,  in  the  Vietnam  confilct 
and  for  otner  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR.  13903,  A  bill  to  provide  for  meeting 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  through  a  completely 
voluntary  system  of  enlistments,  and  to 
further  improve,  upgrade,  and  strengthen 
such  Armed  Forces,  ar.d  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services 

By   Mr,    DOWNING    (for    himself.    Mr 

GARMATZ,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mrs    .Sullivan, 

Mr      Mailliard,     Mr.     Mosher.     Mr. 

Lennon,  Mr.  RuppE,  Mr.  Goodlinc, 

Mr      Bray.     Mr.     Stubblefield,     Mr. 

Jones   of   North    Carolina,   Mr    Lfg- 

GETT     Mr.    BiACcl.    Mr     Griffin.    Mr 

Ander.son    of    California,    and    Mr 

Kyros  I 

H  R    13904.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 

of   the   Interior   with   authority    to   promote 

the  conservation  and  orderly  development  of 

the    hard    mineral    resources    of    the    deep 


sea   bed,   pending   adoption   of   an   Interna 
tlonal    regime   therefor;    to   the   Committee 
on   Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama': 
H.R.   13905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  tank  truck 
hoses  and  couplings  sold  by  dealers  in  in 
dustrlal   equipment   and  supplies  from  the 
manufacturers    excise    tax    on    truck    parts' 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio)  : 
H.R.  13906.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Adminls- 
tratlve  Conference  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.R.  13907.  A  bill  to  amend  section  518 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  existing  authority  of  the  Sec 
retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  protect  homebuyers  by  correcting  or  com- 
pensating for  substantial  defects  in  mort- 
gaged homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banklne 
and  Currency.  ° 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.   13908.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide   that   under  certain   circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr,  GUBSER: 
H.R.  13909.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Japanese  Amer- 
icans who  were  placed  in  Internment  camps 
during  World  War  II  shall  be  credited  for 
civil   service   retirement   purposes   with   the 
time  they  spent  in  such  camps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sku- 
BiTz,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr,  Gross)  : 
H.R.  13910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed  in  whole  for  low-Income  groups 
through  issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits:  and  to  provide  utilization  of 
available  financial  resources,  health  man- 
power, and  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  ■ 
H.R.  13911.  A  bin  to  make  use  of  a  fire- 
arm to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime 
where  such  use  violates  State  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr,  Mikva. 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Fish, 
and  Mr.  Couchlin)  : 
H.R.  13912.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  Attorney  General  may, 
in  his  discretion,  furnish  a  person  convicted 
under   the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon 
discharge  from  Imprisonment  or  release  on 
parole:    to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  KOCH: 
H.R.  li3913.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  middle-aged  and 
older  workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committ«e  on  Education  Emd  Labor. 

H  R.  13914.  A  bUl  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  employees  their  rlghta  to  participate, 
as  private  citizens.  In  the  poUtloal  life  of  the 
Nation,  to  pixrtect  Federal  civilian  employees 
from  Improper  political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr,  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
QuTE,  and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.R,  13915,  A  bill  to  further  the  aohlere- 
ment  of  equal  educational  opportvmltleBi  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MoCULLOCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.R.  13916.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  moratorium 
on  nev;  and  additional  student  transporta- 
tion;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By    Mr.    MACDONALD   of    Massachu- 
sertts: 
H.R.  13917.  A  bin  to  grant  a  Federal  Char- 
ter to  Maiden  Veterans  of  Irish  Ancestry, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Van  Dekblin,  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Tter- 
NAN,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Frey)  : 
HR.  13918.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
financing    for    the    Corporation    for    Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.     MIKVA     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.R.  13919.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Airport 
Noise  Curfew  Commission  and  to  define  Its 
functions  and  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  13920.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  13921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971  with 
respect  to  certain  comparability  adjustments 
iu  rates  of  pay  of  the  Federal  statutory  pay 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  QUIE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Berg- 
LAND,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Nelsen,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  13922.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  within  limits  which  he  will  prescribe, 
permit  the  operation  of  certain  food  vending 
machines  In  participating  schools  where  the 
proceeds  of  such  operations  go  to  organiza- 
tions sponsored  or  approved  by  the  school; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.   13923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and   Pension   Plans   Disclosure    Act:    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAND.A.LL: 
H_R.  13924.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to    notify    the    Congress    whenever    he    Im- 
pounds    funds,     or     authorizes     the     im- 
pounding of  funds,  and  to  provide  a^  proce- 
dure under  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  may  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's   action    or    require    the    President    to 
cease    such    action;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr;^  Quie, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr,  Kemp,  Mr, 
Erlenborn.     Mr,     Esch.     and     Mr, 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin )  : 
H.R.  13925.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  13926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  delete 
the  provision  Imposing  penalties  where  viola- 
tions are  corrected  within  the  abatement 
period  prescribed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr, 

Mikva,  Mrs.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 

Badillo,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Bell.  Mrs. 

Chisholm.   Mr    Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 

Mr.     Fish,     Mr.     Fraser,     and     Mr. 

Gude)  : 

H.R,  13927.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Airport 

Noise  Curfew  Commission  and  to  define  Its 

functions  and  duties;   to  the  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  13928.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  2-year 
period  the  duty  on  crude  barium  sulfate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUTH: 
H.R,    13929.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TiERNAN)  : 
H.R.  13930.  A  bin  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of   the   United   States   beyond    Its   territorial 
seas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.   13931.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,   reform,  and   relief   for  small 
business;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself    Mrs. 
Abzug,    Mr.   Anderson    of    Tennes- 
see,   Mr,  AspiN.    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr. 
Bingham,    Mr.    Burton.    Mrs.    Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr, 
Cordova,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Drinan,   Mr.  Edwards 
of     California,     Mr.     Eilberg.     Mr. 
Fauntboy,  and  Mr.  Forstthe)  : 
H,R.  13932.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  If  he^  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  in- 
sured for  old-age  benefit   purposes,   regard- 
less of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 

By    Mr.    STOKES     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fraser,   Mr.   Gibbons.   Mr.   Halpern, 
Mr.   Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins.   Mr. 
Helstoski,   Mr.   Hi(;ks   of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
PoDELL.    Mr.    Price    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rosentjoal, 
Mr  Ryan,  Mr,  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Seiber- 
ung,  and  Mr.  White)  : 
HR,   13933.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  cf  the 
Social   Security  Act   to  provide    that   an   in- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has 
enouglT  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  in- 
sured for  cld-age  benefit  purposes,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON : 
H.R.  13934.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full   tax  benelits  of  in- 
come splitting   now  enjoyed   by  married   In- 
dividuals filing    Joint   returns:    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R    13935,  A  bill   tn  further  the  achieve- 
ment of  equal  educational  opportunities;   to 
the  Committee  on   Educaiion   nnd   Labor, 

HR.  13936.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  new  and  additional  student  tran.'^porta- 
tlon:  to  the  Committee  or.  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  TERRY : 
H.R,  13937.  A  bill  to  require  \he  use  of 
U.S.  materials  and  products  in  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  repair  of  water,  air.  or 
noise  pollution  control  facilities  for  which 
Federal  assistance  is  provided;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev: 
H  R  13938  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947,  to  permit  em- 
ployee contributions  to  Jointly  administered 
trust  funds  established  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  defray  costs  of  legal  services:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  13939.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  the 
period  beginning  April   1.  1972,  and  ending 


March     31.     1973;     to     the     Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  13940.  A  bill  to  withhold  compensa- 
tion from  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  under  certain  circum- 
stances with  respect  to  attendance:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself,  Mr  Crane, 
Mrs     Hicks    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Sebelius.  and  Mr.  Wacgonner)  : 
H.R  13941    A   bill   to  amend   the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labcr. 

By     Mr      THONE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Alexander,       Mr.       Andrews,       Mr. 
.'\rcher.  Mr    Baker.  Mr    Blackburn. 
Mr.     Brinkley,     Mr.     Broyhill     of 
North    Carolina.    Mr     Burlison    of 
Missouri.  Mr   Cabell,  Mr    Camp,  Mr, 
Casey    of    Texas.    Mr     Collier.    Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.    FiNDLEY,   Mr.   Hammeeschmidt, 
.Mr.    Hastings.   Mr.   Jones    of   North 
Carolina  Mr  Lindgrfbe.  Mr  McCol- 
LisTER.   Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan, 
Mr    Montgomery,  Mr    Qitllfn.  and 
Mr    Rarick)  : 
H.R   13942    A   bill   to   amend   the   Occupa- 
tional  Safety  and   Health   Act  of   1970,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By     Mr      THONE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Rhodes    Mr,  Roberts.  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr     SCH.NEEEEM     Mr     Shruer,    Mr. 
Sikes.  Mr    Snyder.  Mr    Spence.  Mr. 
Steiger    of    Arizona.    Mr.    Tavlor, 
Mr.      Terry.      Mr       Thompson      of 
Georgia,    and    Mr    Vander   Jact) 
H  R.   13943    A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  of   1970,   and 
lor   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By     .Mr      THONE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Denholm.  Mr    Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr     IcHORD.     Mr     Kemp,     and     Mr. 
M.MHis  of  Georgia)  : 
H  R.   13l<44    a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of   1970.  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  UDALL: 
H  R    13945.  A  bill  to  regulate  State  presi- 
dential primary  elections;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
BvMr  VANIK 
H.R.  13946,  h  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  .^ct   of   1970  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  posting  In  all  local  ar.d  regional 
offices    of   the    Internal    Revenue   Service    of 
the  United  States  of  up-to-date  lists  of  viola- 
tors of  orders  and  regulations  issued  under 
this  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banklncr  and  Currencv. 

By     .Mr      VANIK      (for     himself,     Mr 
Fauntroy.    Mr     Rodino,    and     Mr 
Bell)  : 
H.R   13947  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  In  order  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  b.isis  of  physical  or  mental  handi- 
cap  in   federally   assisted   programs;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself.  Mr    As- 
piN,  Mr    Bingham,  Mr    Blackbur.n 
Mr,     Brasco,     Mr      Cleveland.     Mr 
CoucHLiN.  Mr   Davis  of  Georgia    .Mr 
DiNGELL,     Mr,     GtBSER.     Mr      Hanna. 
Mrs.    Hicks    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Matsunaga.    Mr     Mi.nshali  ,    Mr     Sx 
Germain    Mr    Sandman,  Mr    Yates, 
and  Mr,  Yatron  )  : 
HR     13948     A   bill    to   establish   a   Federal 
program    to  encourage   the   voluntary   dona- 
tion of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  licens- 
ing  and   Inspection   of  all   blood   banks,   and 
to  establish  a  natliinal  registry  of  blood  do- 
nors:   to   the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    WHALLEY: 
HR,  13949    A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
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parity  price  therefor,    to  the  Committee  on 
A?rr|cu'.tiire 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  H.  13950  A  bill  to  air.ead  the  Occupa- 
tloi  al  SaTety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
qui  'e  tr.e  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
d.il  Tence  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  industry  and  the  light 
res.  lentlal  construction  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  13951  A  bill  to  provide  finajiclal  and 
oth  sr  aid  to  enable  the  United  States  to  as- 
sist Jewish  refugees  to  emigrate  from  the  So- 
viet Union  to  Israel  or  the  country  of  their 
cho  ce:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 
H  R.  13955.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  ;he  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
end  ng  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  J.  Res.  1117.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  of  April  of  each  year  as 
-Ea  th  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jud  Clary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJ.  Res.  1118.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  imendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Ur.i  ed  States  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
ladi^-lduals  for  election  to  the  offices  of  the 
ent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
Res.  1119.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
I  imendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
'  ed  States  to  require  that  persons  18 
of  age  and  older  be  treated  as  adults 
ihe  purposes  of  all  law;  to  the  Committee 
1  he  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas: 

Hif.  Res.  1120.    Joint   resolution   profjostng 

i.mendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

led  States  to  modify  the  method  of  ap- 

ment  and  terms  of  office  of  the  Federal 

lary;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
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matlon   by   popular  vote   of  certain  Federal 

Judges;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND    ifor  himself,  Mr. 

Abourezk,     Mrs.     Aszrc,     and     Mr. 

Harrington)  . 
H.  Res.  901,  Resolution  e.Kpres.'^ing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  full  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administrations  farm  operating  loan 
program  and  waste  facility  grant  program 
authorized  by  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  be  released 
and  made  available  by  the  administration  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  these  programus; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas 
H.  Res.  902.  Resolution  to  Instruct  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  the  fitness  of  Federal  judges  for 
their  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By     Mr.     WOLFF     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Anderson    of    Tennessee,    and    Mr. 

Charles  H.  Wilson)  ; 
H.  Res.  903.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  suspend,  in  accordance  with 
section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  economic  and  military  assistance  and 
certain  sales  to  Thailand  for  its  failure  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  control  the  Illegal 
traffic  of  opium  through  Its  borders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


339.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatlves  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  relative  to 
the  "blacking  out"  of  television  coverage  of 
professional  sporting  events  within  a  50- 
mlle  radius  of  the  city  in  which  events  are 
held;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

340.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  establishment 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
in  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

341.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  providing  for 
the  forwarding  of  State  Income  tax  forms- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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H.J.  Res.  1121.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  imendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unltfed    States    providing    for    the    reconflr- 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

337.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  rela- 
tive to  the  control  of  television  advertising  of 
certain  drugs  and  medicines:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

338.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  research  and  cure  of  sickle  cell 
anemia;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    CARTER: 
H.R.    13952.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Ap- 
palachian  Regional   Hospitals,   Inc.;    to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  13953.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lief of  Sandstrom  Products  Co.,  of  Port  Byron, 
HI.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr,    WAMPLER: 
H.B.    13954.   A   bUl   for   the   relief  of   Ap- 
palachian  Regional   Hospitals,   Inc.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
202.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  Capitol  HUl, 
Salpan.  Mariana  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  making  the 
trust  territory  eligible  for  certain  water- 
pollution-control  facilities,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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T|ie  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


ll(d 


GHTES. 


PIUYER 

Tie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  P.  Elson,  DJ)„  offered  the  following 
^ra\er: 


Alinighty    God,    we    thank    Thee    for 

r  (Tthing  around  us  which  communi- 

Thy  presence  and  lights  our  life 

eternal  splendor.  We  thank  Thee 

he  greatness  and  glory  of  nature, 

the  history  of  the  race,  for  the  lives 

)ble  men,  for  thoughts  of  Thee  con- 

1    in    words,    in    symbols    of    stone 

glass,  in  architecture  and  art.  We 

Thee  for  the  memoi-y  of  solemn 

which  summon  us  to  renewed  striv- 

Ve  thank  Thee  for  hushed  moments 

pf  qpiet  thought  and  silent  prayer,  for 

of  communion  when  the  eter- 

ijolds  our  spirits  raptured  and  alone. 

we  work  at  temporal  tasks,  give  us 

to  bring  our  labor  under  the  spell 

kingdom  which  is  above  all  earth- 

kifigdoms  whose  builder  and  maker  is 


DESIGNATION    OF     THE     ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

'Mr.  Ellender*  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter. 

I  U.S.  Senate. 

'  President  pro  tempore, 

Washington.  DC.  March  20,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Allen   J.   Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  vm, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   JOURNAL 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  thf  Executive  Calendar,  under 
New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  New  Reports  will  be 
stated. 


His  name,  who  is  King  of  Kings  and 
of  Lords.  Amen. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, March  17,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Michael  H.  Moskow,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Col.  Charles  Van  Loan  Ella, 
Veterinarj-  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a 
brigadier  general.  Veterinary  Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  in 
the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  and  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANfeFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TWO  MONDAY  MORNING 
THOUGHTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
Monday  morning  thoughts,  one  sacred 
and  one  profane. 

The  sacred  one  is  inspired  by  the 
Chaplain's  prayer  this  morning.  I  would 
add:  We  thank  Thee,  God,  for  this  dear 
land.  Lead  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
that  it  may  ever  better  be. 

The  profane  thought  is  inspired  by  the 
Gallup  poll  yesterday,  indicating  that 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  is  very 
strongly  ahead  of  Senator  Muskie  in 
what  is  laughingly  described  as  a  con- 
test for  the  presidential  nomination  of 
the  other  party. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
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ticket  should  be,  once  more,  Humphrey 
and  Muskie,  because  I  see  no  resison  for 
breaking  up  a  losing  team, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes).  Under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


WELCOME  TO  SPRING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident— 

The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  mom; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  lilllslde's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn: 
God's  In  his  heaven — 
All's  rlglit  with  the  world. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  above  order  was  subsequently 
changed  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  tomorrow  at  9:15  a.m.i 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS NELSON  AND  MONDALE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  on  tomorrow  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that 
he  be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTLT^TY  FOR  MI- 
NORITIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    (H,   DOC.   NO.    92-194) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes*  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

From  its  start.  America  has  prided  it- 
self on  being  a  land  of  opportunity. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  done  inuch  to 
press  open  new  doors  of  opportunity  for 
millions  of  Americans  to  whom  these 
doors  had  previously  been  barred,  or  only 
half-open.  In  jobs,  housing,  education, 
old  obstacles  are  being  removed  But 
for  Blacks,  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Indians  and  other  minorities  who 
have  known  discrimination,  economic 
opportunity  must  also  Increasingly  be 
made  to  mean  a  greater  chance  to  know 
the  satisfactions,  the  rewards  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  business  ownership.  Such 
opportimities  are  not  only  impoitani  in 
themselves:  they  also  help  make  iwssible 
the  economic  and  social  advances  that 
are  critical  to  the  development  of  ."Stable 
and  thriving  communities  on  which  the 
social  and  economic  vitality  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  depend. 

Despite  a  long  history  of  frustration 
and  lost  potential,  minority  .Ameiicans 
want  business  ownership — and  they 
should.  Potential  minority  entrepreneurs 
are  eager  to  join  the  mainstream  of  the 
Nation's  commerce.  Many  need  help  in 
getting  started — and  increasing  numbers 
are  getting  that  help.  A  working  coali- 
tion of  the  Government,  the  private  sec- 
tor and  minority  communities  is  moving 
rapidly  to  provide  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans with  opportunities  to  own  and  con- 
trol their  own  successful  bu.«inesses. 

The  principal  need  of  minority  busi- 
ness today  is  for  a  greater  supply  of  in- 
vestment capital.  Technical  assistance 
training,  promotion  and  business  op- 
portunities are  all  fundamentally  related 
to  Investment  capital,  that  centripetal 
force  which  draws  together  the  people, 
skills,  equipment  and  resources  neces- 
sary to  operate  a  profitable  business 

The  coalition  of  public  and  private  sec- 
tors and  minority  interests  supporting 
disadvantaged  business  enterprise  must 
be  strengthened  now,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  generating  the  additional  in- 
vestment capital  needed. 

Today,  therefore,  I  am  turning  to  the 
Congress  for  its  cooperation  and  help.  I 
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urie  the  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
ihg  following; 

-first,  the  Minority  Enterprise  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1972; 

-second,  a  budget  request  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
of  S63.6  million  for  fiscal  1973; 

-third,  a  variety  of  other  small  busi- 
ness legislation  currently  pending  in 
Congress  which  will  directly  and 
collaterally  aid  minority  enterprise. 

THr    PRESSING    KEID 

The  Nation's  black.  Spanish-speaking, 
anc  Indian  and  other  minorities  consti- 
tute about  one-sixth  of   the  American 
poi^ulation.  Yet  in   1967— the  last  year 
which  final  figures  are  available — 
American  minorities  accounted  for 
belcw  1  percent  of  the  total  busi- 
income  of  the  Nation.  Gross  receipts 
almost  $1.5  trillion  were  reported  in 
year  by  all  American  businesses.  Of 
amount,  minority-owned  firms  re- 
oniy  $10.6  billion,  or  less  than  1 
In  the  United  States  today,  there 
more  than  8  million  businesses;  mi- 
Americans    presently    own    only 
4  percent  of  these  businesses,  de- 
the  fact  that  they  constitute  almost 
I  ercent  of  our  population. 
These  statistics  starkly  summarize  the 
disparity  of   the  minority   enter- 
imbalance,  but  they  do  not  ade- 
ely  outlme  the  broader  effects  on  our 
ty   at   large.    The   himian   cost,   in 
•  of  lost  potential  and  lowered  hori- 
is  immeasurable. 

RXSPOKDING    TO    .MINORITY     NEEDS 

"cognizing  the  need  for  Government 
■ptives  and  leadership.  I  took  steps 

y  first  months  in  ofBce  to  awaken  the 

ral  E.stablishment  and  the  private 
(ir  to  the  potential  for  development  of 

rity  business.  First.  I  e:>tablished  the 

e  of  Minority   Business  Enterprise 

OMBE'  within  the  Department  of  Com- 

|e  to  plan  and  coordinate  compre- 

ve  minority  business  development. 

ondly.  the  Small  Busine.ss  Adminis- 

::•::  'SBA  •  underiook  to  increase  mi- 

1  V  participation  in  its  many  business 

n  ns.  Thirdly.  I  directed  all  Federal 

■  rtments  and  agencies  to  respond  to 

pirations  and  needs  of  minoritv  en- 

:er.eurs.  particularly  by  u.'^e  of  their 

rement  powers. 

PH^i^RESS      R£3"OET 
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am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Congress 
■yai  efforts  to  stimulate  the  Federal 
Timent    and    private    sector    have 
highly  productive.  A  comprehensive 
■|nent  of  accomplishments  was  pub- 
in  January  of  this  year  entitled, 
'(  ress  of  the  Minority  Business  En- 
r  AC   Program."   Let   me   summarize 
highlights  of  that  report  for  you  and 
■\e  our  current  status. 
<:e  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 
the  private  sector  working  with  the 
can  reverse  a  century's  dis- 
ement  of  minority  enterprise;  the 
e:  Timent  cannot  do  it  alone.  The  Na- 
'.■^  established  corporations,  financial 
"   tions.     professional     associations, 
ions,  and  religious  organizatioas 
••jdi-spensable  to  meet  the  demand  of 
ty  basinessmen  for  seed  capital, 
;ing  funds,  suppliers,  markets,  ex- 
echnical  and  management  assist- 
itnd  related  business  essentials. 


Three  years  ago,  there  were  no  prece- 
dents, no  rule  books,  no  methods,  no 
blueprints  on  how  to  focus  the  resources 
of  these  groups  on  a  common  objective. 
OMBE's  greatest  achievement  durmg 
these  past  three  years  has  been  to  forge 
an  alliance  of  Government,  private  sec- 
tor, and  minority  business  interests.  The 
Office  has  succeeded  in  launching  a  care- 
fully contoured,  integrated  set  of  pro- 
grams that  will  work  to  engage  minority 
entrepreneurs  fully  in  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic life. 

Gains.  Since  the  establishment  of 
OMBE,  American  minorities  have  gained 
greater  access  to  both  Government  and 
private  sector  contracts  and  conces- 
sions, business  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees, technical  and  management 
assistance,  and  other  business  aid.  This 
access  has  been  developed  without 
reducing  programs  available  to  non- 
minority  small  businessmen.  Federal 
assistance,  channeled  through  these 
vehicles,  has  been  enlarged  from  less 
than  $200  million  in  1969  to  .some  S700 
million  currently,  and  the  $1  billion 
threshold  for  fiscal  1973— five  times  the 
1969  level— is  within  reach.  New  markets 
have  been  opened  as  minority  suppliers 
and  busmessmen  have  expanded  their 
operations  and  sales  in  unprecedented 
volimae. 

Funding  OMBE  and  SBA.  Our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  minority  business  secured 
substantial  congressional  approval,  and 
OMBE  was  appropriated  a  supplemental 
budget  increase  of  $40  million  for  the  last 
six  months  of  fiscal  1972,  as  I  requested 
I  am  hopeful  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  will  give  favorable  consideration 
to  our  present  request  for  a  fiscal  1973 
OMBE  budget  of  S63.6  million  to  provide 
urgently  needed  technical  and  manage- 
ment as.sistance  to  minority  basiness.  To- 
gether, these  budgets  will  total  more 
than  .SlOO  million.  This  figure  offers  a 
dramatic  index  of  the  commitment  of 
this  Administration  to  the  purposes  of 
an  Office  which  was  originally  funded 
for  fiscal  year  1972  with  less  than  four 
million  dollars. 

OMBE  is  a  coordinating  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  as  such  does 
not  itself  engage  directly  in  business  fi- 
nancing. Direct  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
surety  bonding,  lines  of  credit,  and  con- 
tract .'^et-a.sidcs  arc  supplied  by  the  Small 
Bu'^me.ss  Administration  (SBA>  to  small 
businessmen,  including  minority  busi- 
nessmen. 


eligible  to  borrow  from  SBA  at  an  incen- 
tive ratio  of  $2  from  SBA  for  every  $i  of 
its  private  capital.  Thus,  a  $150,000  SBIC 
can  borrow  $300,000  from  SBA  for  in- 
vestment in  its  own  account.  Also,  after 
It  raises  $1  milUon  in  private  capital  an 
SBIC  is  eligible  to  borrow  $3  from  SBA 
for  every  $1  of  private  capital. 

Because  of  these  incentives,  substan- 
tial amounts  of  private  capital  have  been 
invested  in  small  business  through 
SBICs.  More  than  40,000  small  business 
financings  have  been  completed  by 
SBICs  from  the  program's  inception 
totalmg  $1.9  billion  in  risk  capital.  Bui 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount  has 
gone  into  minority  businesses,  because 
usually  risks  and  costs  are  even  higher 
for  minority  small  businesses  than  for 
small  businesses  generally. 
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THE    IMMEDI.\TE    r.EFD:     MESBIC    LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  Mmonty  Enten'rise  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1972  would 
i^ive  major  impetus  to  the  minority  enter- 
prLse  program,  and  would  create  a  more 
productive  mechanism  to  achieve  its 
objectives. 

Background.  When  ilie  Congress 
passed  the  Small  Busine.ss  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  It  recognized  that  small  basi- 
ness generally  lacks  seed  money  and 
working  capital.  To  give  incentives  for 
.small  business  investment,  the  act  em- 
powered SBA  to  licen.se  "Small  Business 
Investment  Companies"  '  SBICs  >.  Such 
companies  are  private  Investment  in- 
stitutions capitalized  at  a  minimum  of 
$150,000  from  private  sources.  SBICs  are 


MESBICS 

To  fill  the  need  for  minority  enterprise 
high  risk  capital,  the  SBA  evolved  the 
Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Company  (MESBIC).  A 
MESBIC  is  a  specialized  SBIC:  1)  it 
limits  its  investment  to  minority  enter- 
prises: 2>  it  is  supported  by  financially 
sturdy  institutional  sponsors;  3)  it  is  un- 
derwritten in  large  part  by  its  sponsors. 
In  1969  OMBE  joined  with  SBA 
in  launching  a  national  network  of 
MESBICs  with  SBA  licensing  and  regu- 
lating MESBICs  and  OMBE  promoting 
them.  Today,  47  MESBICs  operate 
throughout  the  Nation  with  private  funds 
totaling  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Since 
MESBIC  seed  capital  has  the  potential 
of  freeing  $15  for  investment  in  minority 
enterprises  for  every  one  privatelv  in- 
vested dollar,  more  than  $210  million  is 
currently  available  through  this  pro- 
gram. All  this  is  achieved  at  relatively 
low  cast  to  the  Government. 

MESBICs  have  the  potential  of  becom- 
ing sophisticated  investment  companies, 
knowledgeable  in  the  peculiar  problems 
of  minority  business  investment,  and  able 
to  bring  sotmd  business  principles  and 
practices  to  their  tasks.  Seeking  a  fair 
return  on  investment.  MESBICs  can  act 
effectively  to  raise  the  success  prospects 
of  portfolio  companies. 

MESBIC  Limitations.  Despite  the 
proven  values  of  the  MESBIC  mech- 
anism, it  labors  under  biu-dens  which 
endanger  further  development.  The  cost 
of  administering  minority  business  in- 
vestments and  the  risk  of  early  loss  are 
both  very  high.  Moreover,  the  short  term 
success  pattern  of  minority  businesses 
has  not  been  stifflciently  encouraging  to 
enable  them  to  attract  equity  investment 
in  normal  competitive  markets.  But  the 
recent  successes  of  minority  enterprises 
have  shown  that  they  can  compete  if 
they  are  given  enough  equity  assistance 
to  carry  them  through  this  early  period. 

THE   MINORITY   ENTERPRISE   SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT    ACT  OF    1972 

The  primary  object  of  my  message  to- 
day i.s  to  urge  that  the  proposed  Minor- 
ity Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  be  acted  on  favorably  and  with  dis- 
patch by  the  House  in  its  upcoming  small 
business  hearings.  This  act  will  restruc- 
ture SBA  financing  of  MESBICs  so  that 
they  can  operate  on  a  fiscally  sound  basis. 

Provisions  of  the  Act.  The  legislation 
proposes    a    statutory    definition    of    a 
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MESBIC  and  authority  to  organize  it  as 
a  nonprofit  corporation.  This  status 
would  facilitate  foundation  Investments 
and  tax-deductible  gifts  to  MESBICs. 

Building  on  our  experience  with  SBICs 
and  MESBICs,  the  act  would  reduce  the 
level  of  private  capital  required  to  qual- 
ify for  $3  to  $1  assistance  from  SBA,  from 
$1  million  to  $500,000;  provide  increased 
equity  to  MESBICs  in  the  form  of  pre- 
ferred stock  to  be  purchased  by  SBA  in 
place  of  part  of  the  debt  instruments 
purchased  by  SBA  from  MESBICs  under 
current  law;  and  lower  the  interest  rate 
on  SBA  loans  to  MESBICs  to  three  points 
below  the  normal  rate  set  by  the  Treas- 
ury during  the  first  five  years  of  the  loan. 

Restructuring  Effects  of  the  Act.  The 
immediate  impact  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  materially  restructure  the 
MESBIC  program  and  stimulate  in- 
creased private  investment  and  gifts  to 
MESBICs,  resulting  in  greatly  increased 
capital  for  minority  business  enterprises, 
at  startlingly  small  Federal  cost. 

The  legislation  would:  Lower  the  high 
cost  of  starting  the  investment  program 
of  a  MESBIC;  allow  MESBICs  to  take 
advantage  of  full  SBA  financing;  enable 
MESBICs  to  invest  more  in  equity  secu- 
rities and  to  reduce  interest  rates  to 
portfolio  companies;  provide  special  in- 
centives to  existing  smaller  MESBICs 
which  have  pionereed  the  program. 

In  the  act,  I  am  proposing  a  fairer 
partnership  between  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors — a  partnership  that  would 
yield  enabling  capital  for  minority  en- 
terprise. The  MESBIC  program  is  sound, 
practical  and  necessary.  It  equitably  ex- 
tends our  free  enterprise  system  by  mak- 
ing it  work  for  all  Americans. 

CONCLUSIO.N' 

Opening  wider  the  doors  of  opportu- 
nity for  one-sixth  of  our  people  is  a  so- 
cial necessity,  which  responds  to  an  im- 
perative claim  on  our  conscience.  It  also 
is  an  economic  necessity.  By  stimulating 
minority  enterprise— by  permitting  more 
of  our  people  to  be  more  productive,  by 
creating  new  businesses  and  new  jobs,  by 
raising  the  sights  and  lifting  the  ambi- 
tions of  millions  who  are  enabled  to  see 
that  others  who  started  under  handicaps 
like  theirs  are  writing  records  of  eco- 
nomic success— we  help  to  stimulate  the 
whole  economy. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
its  swift  approval  to  the  Minority  Enter- 
prise Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1972,  to  my  fiscal  year  1973  budget  re- 
quest for  $63.6  miUion  for  OMBE,  and  to 
our  other  small  business  proposals  cur- 
rently pending  in  the  Congress. 

Hard  work,  private  risk,  initiative,  and 
equal  chance  at  success— these  are  the 
American  way.  Helping  ensure  for  all  of 
our  people  an  opportunity  to  participate 
fully  in  the  economic  system  that  has 
made  America  the  world's  strongest  and 
richest  nation— this  too  is  the  American 
way.  And  this  lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
program  for  minority  enterprise. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  'White  House,  March  20,  1972. 


laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees 
(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  B-JfRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 6  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caD  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


EXECUTTVTE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As   in   executive   session,   the   Acting 
President   pro   tempore    iMr.    Hughes) 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  ask  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  is  the  program  for 
today  and  the  rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  may  I  say  first,  as  I  indicated  to 
him  previously  this  morning,  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  call  up  the  Ervin-Mansfield 
resolution  until  later  in  the  week. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     280    PLACED    ON    C.\LE.VDAK 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  Resolution  280,  which  would 
normally  be  laid  before  the  Senate  under 
the  rule,  be  pluced  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar under  "General  Orders."  This  is  the 
disposition  of  a  resolution  under  the  nor- 
mal proceduie  if  not  disposed  of  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  morning  horn-.  I  would 
hope  that  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  minoritv  leader 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  have  no  objection, 
and  it  is  desirable  tliat  we  agree  on  a 
later  date  for  the  discussion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  obiec- 
tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
follow  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  on  Mondav. 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  at  least,  of  this 
week,  the  Senate  will  be  considering  the 
imfinished  business,  which  is  the  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women  constitutional 
amendment. 

If  the  business  is  completed  on 
Wednesday — and  there  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  it  will  be— the  order  will  in- 
clude the  following  matters: 

On  Thursday.  Senate  Resolution  280, 
the  Supreme  Court  resolution— the 
Ervin-Mansfield  resolution,  so-called. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that  res- 
olution, on  Thursday  or  Friday— I  must 
emphasize  that  these  days  are  subject 


to  change  because  the  sequence  may  be 
changed  somewhat— the  Senate  will  con- 
sider S.  2956.  the  war  powers  bill. 

On  Monday,  S.  9526.  the  naval  vessel 
loans  bill. 

On  Tuesday.  S.  1821.  Government 
traffic  on  civil  air  carriers,  on  wliich  a 
time  limitation  has  alreadv  been  entered 
into. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  S.  3178. 
suspension  of  section  315  of  the  equal 
time  provision.  With  regard  to  thi.-  I;itier 
item,  it  may  be  nece.ssary  to  endea. nr  to 
get  it  before  the  Senate  late  tlais  week  if 
at  aU  possible:  it  depends  on  circum- 
stances. 

Again,  it  should  be  said  that  all  of 
these  days  are  subject  to  change  Other 
measures  that  will  be  disposed  of  dui-ing 


this  period,  a.^  they  are  cleared.  w;i!  be 
S.  2895,  stabihzation  of  egg  price.i.  and 
all  other  legislation  wiiich  may  be  avail- 
able on  the  calendar. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  beginning  at 
the  conclusion  of  business  on  Thursday 
next  week,  we  enter  on  a  2-day  Easter 
recess.  I  believe;  and  if  we  can  di.-pose  of 
all  this  legislation  m  the  meantime,  the 
Senate  will  be  domg  extremely  well  But. 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  ;s  the 
.schedule  as  we  can  see  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  inquire  whether  the 
majority  leader  is  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  any  conference  reports  or  other  privi- 
leged matters? 

Mr.  M.A.NSFTELD  Yes  there  are  some, 
but  the  only  one  I  know  of  is  the  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty  confer- 
ence report,  which  I  understand  will  be 
taken  up  m  the  Hoa'-e  today.  If  it  is.  and 
It  IS  not  too  late— and  that  is  a  .".e.xible 
term— we  will  take  it  up  in  the  Senate 
tills  afternoon,  and  there  will  be  a  vea- 
and-nay  vote  on  it. 

The   other  conference   reports   which 
are  extant,  but  not  in  being  as  far  as  the 
two  Houses  are  concemed.  have  to  do 
with  ocean  dumpmp.  on  w  hich  the  Hou.se 
acts  first;  the  Golden  Eagle  program,  on 
which  the  Hoa<e  acts  first:  the  stratified 
primitive  area  bill,  on  which  the  House 
acts  first;  the  higher  education  conf ei - 
ence  report,  which  will  take  some  time. 
But  may  i  say  I  am  m  full  accord  with 
the  statement  made  by  tlie  distinguished 
ReiKUblican  leader  to  the  effect  that  :t  is 
our   hope   that   the  conference  on   the 
higher  education  bill  will  not  onlv  give 
consideration    to    the    .so-cal!ed    busing 
amendment  by  the  House  and  the  so- 
called  busing  amendment  by  the  Senate. 
but  also  proceed,  as  much  a.'^  its  language 
allows,  to  the  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ommendation.- of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  we  can  face  up  to 
this  i.ssue  on  one  basis  and  dispose  of  it 
as  .soon  as  possible. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  I  assume  in  rtier- 
ring  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident, he  is  referring  at  this  time  par- 
ticularly to  the  recommendations  re- 
i-arding  the  moratorium 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Prmiarily,  yes  The 
di.-.tinguished  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  conferees,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  >  Mr.  J.^vits  < .  has  indicated 
that  might  well  be  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  conference  as  well  as  other 
recommendations   by   the  President. 
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Mr. 


SCOTT.  That  is  a  possibility  we 
ouiht  to  bear  In  mind. 

(>n  the  Radio  FYee  Europe  and  Radio 
Llterty  matter,   the  Senate  has   acted 
ovqrwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  continu- 
of  those  programs,  And  I  believe, 
,  the  House.  Therefore,  while  there 
:  trong  opposition,  I  think  it  is  mlnl- 
In  numbers,  and  this  measure  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  continuance  of 
program.  The  people  in  the  program 
no  longer  be  paid  for  any  length  of 
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MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 

that  although  I  am  opposed  to  Ra- 

Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  I 

with  the  distinguished  Republi- 

leader  that  as  soon  as  it  is  brought 

.  ..ction  will  be  taken  expeditiously, 

the  Senate  will  work  its  will,  which 

will  probably  be  in  favor  of  the 

fe.ence  report 

'e  have  two  other  measures  in  con- 

nce.  one  having  to  do  with  the  heal- 

arts  and  the  other  with  manpower 

and  training,  on  which  the 

rees  have  not  yet  acted.  So.  In  my 

ment,  the  only  conference  report  on 

ch  Senate  action  is  likely  within  the 

few  days  will  be  the  one  on  Radio 

Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  which 

fully  will  be  over  this  afternoon. 

BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

t.  the  majority  leader  has  indicated  a 

•  ambitious  program  which  will  carr>' 

iver  until  the  time  for  the  Easter  re- 

I  '.vant  to  compliment  the  Senate  on 

ins  acted,  thus  far,  on  several  very 

;n--  issues.  Some  of  the  other  meas- 

'•  hich  vvill  be  taken  up  before  the 

ter  rece.-s  are  somewhat  controver- 

and  I  wonder  whether  the  distin- 

lied    majority    leader    can    indicate 

''Vs-:  rollcall  votes  are  expected  daily 

:1  t;;e  beginning  of  the  Easter  recess. 

r    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

anticipation  of  the  leadership  that 

e   will   be   ro'.lcall   votes   every   day 

ee::  now  and  the  2-day  Ea.^ter  recess. 

ai;  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

t  a-  of  today,  there  have  been   100 

a'!  votes  this  year,  which  indicates 

The  Senate  has  been  applying  itself 

that  the  record  up  to  this  moment 

;uite   responsible   and   I   think    very 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Since  the  newspaoers  are 
oft  m  no:  commendatory  in  referring  to 
absentpei.-^m,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have 
ani  wered  94  of  those  rollcall  votes.  I  have 
been  absent  24  days  during  the  entire 
session  and  that  on  business  of  consid- 
erable importance,  in  attendance  at  the 
un  versity  board  of  visitors  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

":  'he  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
assstant  minority  leader,  and  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  have  all  been  very  as- 
sid  10U5  in  their  attention  to  their  duties : 
but  at  times  we  are  plagued  by  absentee- 


ism, and  I  hope  this  notice  will  help  us 
to  get  a  good  representation  between  now 
and  Easter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  once  again  in  conclusion  that  while 
certain  days  were  listed  in  connection 
with  considering  the  legislation  carried 
in  .sequence,  if  conditions  warrant 
changes,  the  Senate  will  be  on  notice  that 
changes  will  be  made.  But  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  at  this  time,  this  is  the 
schedule,  based  on  the  days  and  the  se- 
quence, as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned 
which  will  be  considered  between  now 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Easter  recess. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  has  expired. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berr>-.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrpUed  bills: 

S.  2097.  An  act  to  establish  a  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  to  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  the  Nation  against 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse;  and 

H.R.  10390.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Hughes  I . 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE. DEPARTMENTS.  AND  SO 
FORTH 

Tl^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr.  Hughes  >  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate  the    following    letters,    which   were 
referred  as  indicated . 
Proposed  .\rTHORizATioN  of  Use  of  Health 

M.MNTENANCE    ORGANIZATIO.NS    IN    PROVIDING 

Health  Care 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Depar:me:it  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legi^'atlon  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  In  pro- 
viding health  care  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Report  Relating  to  Deliveries  of  Excess 
Defense  Articles 
\  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  cjiifldenttal  report  relating 
to  deliveries  of  excess  defense  articles  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on   Foreign   Relations. 

Rkport  of  Comptroller  General 
.\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  'Better  Controls 
Needed  In.  Reviewing  Selection  of  In-House 
or  Contract  Performance  of  Support  Activ- 
ities," Department  of  Etefense,  dated  March 
17,  1972  (With  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Proposed    Oldeh  Americans  AMENXiME>fT3  or 
1972" 

\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  au'horlzed  under 
the   Older   Americans  Act  of   1965,   and   for 


other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


PETriTIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  : 

A  letter,  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Community  Civic  Group,  Rio  Canas. 
Caguas.  Puerto  Rico,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  amend  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3129.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Longfellow  National  Historic 
Site  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  92-702). 

By  Mr.  MONDALE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment; 

S.  J.  Res.  218.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  extend  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  (Rept.  No 
92-701). 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1426.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Van  Buren- 
Llndenwald  Historic  Site  at  Klnderhook,  Neiv- 
York,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  92-703). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  3374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  permissible  ac- 
tivity of  governmental  employees  In  political 
elections,  and  for  other  purpoeee.  Referred, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon) : 
S.  3375.  A  bill  to  convey  to  the  Battle 
Mountain  Indian  Colony  the  beneficial  in- 
terest in  certain  Federal  land.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  in  order  to  provide,  after  a  3-year  period, 
for  the  termination  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  authority  with  respect  to  the 
fi.xing  of  charges  for  the  production  and 
y.itherlng  of  natural  gas,  and  to  provide  for 
a  minimum  charge  for  such  production  and 
gathering  during  such  period.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Goldwater)  : 
S.  3377.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
mencing action  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe. 
band,  or  group.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE,  from  the  Commit- 
tee   on   Banking,   Housing   and  Ur- 
ban Affairs: 
S  J    Res.  218.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  extend  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969.  Ordered  to 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  3374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  permissible 
activity  of  governmental  employees  in 
political  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred,  by  unanimous  consent, 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  law  relauing 
to  political  activity  of  Federal  employees 
and  State  employees  who  are  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  federally  financed 
programs. 

Under  existing  law,  generally  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act,  all  Federal  employees 
in  the  competitive  service  are  forbidden 
to  play  any  role  in  any  political  cam- 
paign, with  certain  limited  and  largely 
irrelevant  exceptions.  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  Hatch  Act  was  tested  many 
years  ago  and  sustained  by  a  5-4  margin 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Thus  the 
only  avenue  of  reform  for  Federal  work- 
ers is  to  change  the  law,  If  that  is  what 
the  Congress  wishes,  and  permit  some 
activity. 

Always  this  has  been  a  highly  contro- 
versial subject.  Many  claim  that  polit- 
ical activity  by  our  employees  would  re- 
sult in  a  new  spoils  system,  while  others 
believe  that  employees  would  be  seriously 
oppressed  by  the  incumbent  political  ad- 
ministration to  buy  fund-raising  tickets, 
work  for  the  party,  and  perform  other 
acts  which  are  now  forbidden.  There  is 
no  real  evidence  to  substantiate  this 
charge,  but  it  is  commonly  accepted  that 
Federal  employees  need  this  protection 
by  law. 

What  it  is.  of  course,  is  not  a  protec- 
tion at  all,  but  a  deprivation  of  basic 
rights  of  citizenship.  Our  employees  can- 
not serve  in  any  capacity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  political  campaign  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  oflQces.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act  to  serve  on  any 
committee,  write  letters  in  support  of  any 
candidate,  serve  on  any  board  of  any  kind 
which  advocates  the  election  of  any  can- 
didate in  a  partisan  election. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  would 
change  the  law  to  permit  some,  but  not 
all,  political  activity.  Any  employee  would 
hereafter  be  permitted  to  play  an  active 
part  in  any  campaign  for  any  oflBce,  but 
would  not  be  permitted  to  be  a  candidate 
himself  while  still  employed  in  the  civil 
service  or  in  certain  State  agencies.  In 
essence,  the  rights  of  full  citizenship 
would  be  restored  to  these  nearly  3  mil- 
lion American  citizens  so  that  they  in 
their  own  good  judgment  can  decide  what 
role,  if  any,  they  wish  to  play  in  the 
American  political  process. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  employee  from  political  orga- 
nizations seeking  his  support  or  financial 
contribution.  This  is  the  heart  of  enforce- 
ment. If  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
exercises  its  authority  to  investigate 
fundraising  shenanigans  or  other  pro- 
hibited activity,  and  vigorously  prose- 
cutes those  who  are  responsible,  the  em- 
ployee will  be  secure.  It  may  be  that  fur- 
ther legislation  in  this  regard  will  be  re- 


quired to  insure  that  neither  political 
parties  or  higher  ranking  authorities  in 
the  Government  are  able  to  influence  im- 
properly the  political  activity  of  any  em- 
ployee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  corre- 
spondence between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  and  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

March   3,    1972. 
Hon.   B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Rules    and    Ad- 
ministration.   U.S.   Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Everett:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
bill  I  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  title  5  regarding 
political  activities  of  Federal  employees. 

The  bUl  would  relieve  any  restrictions  oaa 
Federal  employees  now  subject  to  the  Hatch 
Act  of  employees  of  state  or  local  govern- 
ments whose  occupations  principally  call  for 
the  administration  of  programs  financed  by 
the  Federal  government  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  participate  but  may  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  any  political  office. 

Under  the  Hatch  Act  employees  cannot 
play  any  active  role  In  the  management  of 
any  campaign.  For  Instance,  an  employee  in 
the  competitive  service  cannot  serve  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  to  plan  the  menu 
for  a  reception  for  a  Governor,  Representa- 
tive, or  Senator  who  Is  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. Although  the  Hatch  Act  was  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  many  years  ago,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  an  unfair  and  abhorrent 
restriction  upon  the  rights  of  citizenship 
and  should  be  modified  substantially. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
In  1939  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  rules  of  the  Senate  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  clear,  but  because  my  bill 
Involves  the  status  and  privileges  of  Federal 
employees  In  relation  to  their  government  I 
am  Inclined  to  think  that  It  might  be  appro- 
priate for  our  Committee.  If  you  do  not  have 
objection  to  the  referral  of  this  bUl  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
so  referred.  If  you  do  have  some  further 
question  in  your  mind,  I  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  it  with  you. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Gale   McGee,  C?ia<r7non. 

Enclosure. 

U.S.  Senate.Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  13,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Gale  W.  McGee, 
ChairTnan,    Committee    on    Post    Office    and 
Civil  Service,   U.S.   Senate,   Washington 
D.C. 
Dear   Gale:    Tins   will    acknowledge    your 
letter  of  March  3.  1972,  advising  me  of  a  bill 
you  plan  to  Introduce  to  amend  Title  5  of  the 
Hatch  Act  to  relieve  some  of  the  restrictions 
on  Federal  employees,  and  specifically  asking 
me  If  I  would  have  any  object:  on  if  you  were 
to  seek  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  pro- 
posed bill  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and   Civil    Service   of   which    you   are 
Chairman. 

As  you  know,  the  Hatch  Act  was  not  origi- 
nally considered  nor  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  It  ema- 
nated from  a  specially  created  Senate  com- 
mitt-ee.  Since  the  .^ct's  provisions  do  not  af- 


fect elections  per  se,  but  only  the  activities 
of  Federal  employees  In  elections,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  yotir  prop^xsa;  that  the 
bill  in  question  be  referred  to  your  Commit- 
tee. 

In  ffasslng,  I  might  ad\ise  you  that  Sena- 
tor How&rd  W.  Cannon,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  .ai.ci  Elections, 
does  plan  to  hold  hearings  .■■  nie'iiiie  later 
this  year  on  a  bill  lntrr,dticed  by  Senator 
Moss,  S.  2032.  to  amend  the  H.uch  Act.  That 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  but  could  I'lave  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  since  electi'  n  laws  would  not  t>e 
directly  affected  by  the  bill,  but  only  the  po- 
litical activities  ol  Federal  employees. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  ol  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Senator  Cannon  for  his  in- 
formation. 

With  all  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

B  Everett  Jordan,  Chairman. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon"  : 

S.  3375.  A  bill  to  convey  to  the  Battle 
Mountain  Indian  Colony  the  beneficial 
interest  in  certain  Federal  land.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Cannon.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate referral,  a  bill  to  convey  to  the 
Battle  Mountain  Indian  Colony  the  bene- 
ficial interest  of  some  320  acres  of  land 
in  Lander  County,  Nev  ,  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  these  Indians. 

The  selected  land  is  immediately  ad- 
.iacent  to  the  present  colony  and  includes 
the  main  cemetery  used  by  the  Battle 
Mountain  Indians  for  the  many  years 
that  the  tribe  has  used  this  area  as  its 
home. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  base  for  a  nablc  economic 
community.  In  addition,  it  would  i)e:mit 
the  tribal  members  to  construct  their 
own  homes  and  provide  .saniUiry  facili- 
ties and  living  conditions  so  necessary  to 
their  continued  existence. 

I  trust  that  early  approval  will  be  se- 
cured from  the  admmistration  and  the 
committee  will  move  with  dispatch  to 
take  care  of  this  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Resolu- 
tion No.  71-BM-2  of  the  Battle  Mount.;un 
Tribal  Council  dated  December  4.  1971, 
printed  m  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  primed   iii   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  of  thf  B\ttle  Mountain  Colony 

Cur.NCIL 

Where.is,  the  United  States  or  .\nifrlca 
holds  in  trust,  lands  described  as  the  NWV4. 
NW:^NE'4  of  section  18,  T.  32  N.  R.  45  E.. 
and  the  W;i,  NE'^  of  Section  12,  T.  32  N  ,  R. 
44  E  .  MDB&M.  Nevada,  for  the  Battle  Moun- 
tain Indian  Colony  as  set  forth  la  E.\ecutive 
Order   2639,   dated   June   18,    1917,   and 

Whereas.  cerUiln  Public  Domriin  lands  de- 
scrl'oed  a,s  the  SE'4  of  Section  12  and  the 
-NEU  of  Section  13.  T.  32  N.,  R.  44  E..  are 
contiguous  to  those  lands  set  forth  In  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  2639.  and 

Whereas,  the  addition  cf  the  P'Jbllc  Domain 
lands  described  as  the  SE'4  of  Section  12  and 
the  NE'4  of  Section  13  to  adjoining  Colony 
propeny  would  consolidate  Colony  lands, 
and  therefore  enhance  Its  potential  use  and 
en.nomlc  developmpnt.  and 

Whereas,  the  main  cemetery  of  the  Battle 
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Mountain  Indian  Colony  Is  located  In  a  por- 

*'-n  of  the  NEI4  of  Section  13,  T.  32  N  ,  R.  44 

surrounded  by  Public  Domain  lands,  limit - 

the  best  use  of  the  land  bv  all  others  ex- 

t  the  Tribe,  and 

ow  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  we  rp- 
i&t  the  vacant  Public  Domain  lands  ad- 
nz   to  the  Battle  Mountain  Colony  de- 
bed  as  the  SE>4  Section  12,  and  NE'i  Sec- 
13,  T.  32  N.,  R.  44  E..  MDM,  Nevada  be 
withdrawn  and  added  to  the  Battle  Moun- 
Indlan  Colony   to  be  held  In  tnxst  by 
United  States  of  America. 

it    further    resolved    that    the    Nevada 
isional  delegation  Is  requested  to  In- 
appropriate legislation  that  will  con- 
thcse  I>ublic  Domain  lands  to  the  Battle 
ntaln  Indian  Colony. 
■e  it  further  resolved  that  the  Tribal  Sec- 
■y   is  authorized   to  send  copies  of  this 
resbluMon    to    the    Superintendent,    Nevada 
:^ncy,  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Nevada:  the 
mlssloner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Sec- 
ry  of  the  Interior 
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ByMr.  BELLMON: 
3376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Act  in  order  to  provide,  after  a  3- 
r  period,  fcr  the  termination  of  the 
Fe^ieral   Power   Commission's   authority 
respect  to  the  fixing  of  charges  for 
production  and  gathering  of  natural 
and    to    provide    for    a    minimum 
rge  for  such  production  and  gather- 
during  such  period.  Referred  to  the 
imittee  on  Commerce. 
Ir     BELLMON.    Mr,    President,    on 
Match  2,  1972,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Int  ;rior  and  Insular  Affairs  concluded  3 
S  .<:  of  hearings  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
Ion    45    regarding    the    natural    gas 
shortage  in  the  United  States.  Testimony 
received  from  witnesses  representing 
virtually  every  part  of  the  natural  gas 
spertrum.   The   committee   heard    from 
•esentatives    of    e.xploration    compa- 
production    companies,    pipelines, 
itliral  gas  distribution  companies,  en- 
imental  organizations,  public  policy. 
regulatory  agencies,  and  local.  State, 
Federal  Governments    As  a  re.=ult. 
fact  was  made  dramatically  clear — 
vere  gas  shortage  does  exist  in  the 
Unl|ted  States. 

Dinions  expressed  regarding  the 
;e  of  this  gas  shortage,  houever, 
■  ed  a  great  deal— from  unrealistically 
wellhead  prices  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
Power  Commission,  which  preclude 
exp  inded  exploration  and  product  ion  of 
t  iral  gas.  to  inadequate  distribution 
ities  for  the  transportation  of  this 
to  unfounded  charges  of  govern- 
mexit — industry  collusion  in  restricting 
tiiral  gas  supplies  in  order  to  force 
ler  gas  prices.  The  recommended 
to  this  present  natural  gas 
shortage  were  equally  as  varied  and 
complex. 
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vast  amount  of  information  gath- 

at  these  hearings  will  now  be  docu- 

menlted  and  become  part  of  the  official 

ing  record.  Hopefully,  this  will  help 

the    Interior    Committee    in    the 

forn^ulation  of  a  national  fuels  and  en- 

policy.  Unfortunately,  consti-uctive 

comtnittee  action  will  come  too  late  to 

serious  gas  shortages.  They  are  al- 

.•  upon  us. 

natural  gas  supply  shortage  is  not 

to  us.  It  has  persisted  for  several 

,    particularly    during    the    wanter 

months.   It  has   resulted  in   temporary 
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shutdowns  of  schools,  commercial  estab- 
lishments, factories  and  even  military 
bases.  It  has  become  more  acute  with 
each  passing  year.  In  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa, an  exporter  of  natural  gas,  we  ex- 
perienced severe  regional  gas  shortages 
this  winter.  Concerned  individuals  con- 
tinuously have  ur£;ed  action  to  remedy 
this  critical  situation,  yet  action  has 
failed  to  mateilalize.  Public  awareness 
of  this  problem  has  been  isolated  to  those 
communities  where  the  gas  shoitages 
have  been  felt.  Nationally,  awareness  has 
not  reached  the  level  needed  to  stimu- 
late corrective  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  natural  gas  predic- 
ament is  not  an  isolated  case.  This  situ- 
ation is  only  symptomatic  of  the  far 
larger  national  energy  crisis  that  exisUs 
today,  which  could  bring  grave  peril  to 
this  Nation  m  the  future.  "Energy  ci-isis" 
can  be  defined  in  many  ways;  it  is  the 
detrimental  effect  upon  U.S.  citizens 
brought  about  by  the  natural  gas  short- 
age; it  Is  the  increasing  frequency  of 
brownouts  and  blackouts  m  our  large 
metropolitan  areas  that  have  created 
grave  disruptions  in  our  urban  way  of 
life:  it  is  the  continued  dlsmantlin?  of 
our  self-sufficiency  In  the  production  of 
fuels  that  has  ominous  overtones  of  a 
threat  to  our  national  security;  it  is  the 
increased  pollution  m  areas  whei-e  the 
supply  of  desirable  fuels  is  far  short  of 
the  need. 

Our  Nation's  reserve  electrical  generat- 
ing capacity  declines  year  by  year,  while 
nuclear  powerplants  constructed  to  sup- 
ply that  needed  capacity  lie  dormant, 
awaiting  final  court  action  and  lawsuits 
brought  by  environmentalists. 

Our  oil  import  program,  originally 
designed  to  provide  this  xNation  petro- 
leum self-sufficiency,  has  been  contin- 
uously eroded,  while  our  vast  estimated 
petroleum  reserves  Ue  untapped,  and 
pipeline  construction  projects  such  as  in 
Alaska  and  our  offshore  lease  sales  are 
again  stopped,  subject  to  litigation  in  the 
courts.  It  is  estmiated  by  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  that  if  these  trends 
continue,  we  will,  by  1985,  import  30 
percent  of  our  total  enei'gy  needs  from 
foreign  sources  This  will  include  57  per- 
cent of  our  needed  petroleum  products, 
which  by  some  e.stimates  will  cost  ap- 
proximately S28  billion.  Natural  gas  im- 
ports are  estimated  to  reach  28  percent 
by  1985.  all  from  hiirhly  insecure  sources. 
I  consider  these  estimate.'=;  to  be  con- 
servative unles.s  immediate  chanties  are 
made  in  our  energy  iwlicy. 

This  is  a  decree  of  foreign  energy 
dependency  that  will  ba.sically  alter  our 
role  in  world  leadership.  A  nation  that 
professes  to  be  a  world  leader  cannot 
afford  and  mu.st  not  permit  itself  to  be 
expo-ied  to  the  dangers  of  political  pow- 
er plays  fostered  by  large  offshore  energy 
dependence,  over  which  it  has  little,  if 
any.  control. 

To  many,  the  .solution  to  our  ener^ry 
.■;hortage.>  would  appear  to  lie  in  increa.sed 
imports,  such  as  bringing  in  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  potentially  insecure 
.sources  like  Algeria,  and  possibly  even 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  March  9,  1972,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  authorized, 
for  the  first  time,  long-term  imports  of 
large  quantities  of  foreign  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas — a  precedent  that  will  undouot- 
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edly  lead  to  the  authorization  of  numer- 
ous other  applications  for  the  impor- 
tation of  LNG.  This  Is  In  addition  to  ap- 
plications pending  for  the  establishment 
of  synthetic  natural  gas  plants  that  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  foreign 
sources  for  their  raw  materials,  such  as 
crude  oil,  and  naphtha.  It  will  further 
mean  long-term  commitments  of  billions 
of  dollars  by  U.S.  industry,  from  which 
a  reversal  would  be  difficult  indeed,  un- 
less industry  is  immediately  given  suf- 
ficient incentive  to  be  attracted  back  to 
our  shores. 

In  the  case  of  petroleum,  the  export  of 
capital,  technology,  and  producing  capa- 
bilities has  already  occurred.  In   1970 
the  investment  by  American  companies 
in  foreign  areas  exceeded  the  U.S    do- 
mestic investment  by  45  per  cent.  Last 
year  approximately  26  per  cent  of  our 
petroleum  products  were  imported   The 
organization    of    petroleum    exporting 
countries— OPEC— representing  the  ma- 
jor oil  producing  nations  of  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia 
which  represent  90  percent  of  the  worid's 
non-Communist  oil  exports  have  devel- 
oped ambitious  plans  for  the  control  and 
distribution  of  this  American-produced 
foreign  oil  to  world  markets.  Just  this 
past  weekend  on  March  11,  the  Ameri- 
can-owned Aramco  oil  consortium  has 
agreed   in   principle   to  Saudi  Arabia's 
dem.and  for  a  20-percent  share  of  its 
operation.    Algeria    has    already    taken 
control  of  at  least  51  percent  of  French 
and  American  interests  in  that  country. 
Nor  are  these  concessions  to  be  the  last. 
It    has    been    clearly    indicated   by   the 
OPEC  nations  that  greater  control  of 
foreign  petroleum  firms,  located  on  their 
soil,  will  be  the  goal  of  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  see 
the  mounting  presence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East  from  expansion 
of  its  Mediterranean  fleet,  to  its  air  op- 
erations  out  of  the  former  U.S,  Air- 
Force  Base  in  Libra,  to  establish- 
ment of  naval  service  bases  in  Egypt 
In  a  March  4.  1972,  article  of  "The 
Economist,"  its  editorial  staflf  stated: 

Rus.sla's  and  East  Europe's  future  oil  re- 
quirements may  dictate  the  Soviet  Union's 
present  moves  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

There  is  evidence  that  even  if  Russian  oil 
production  reached  the  targets  set  for  1980, 
East  Eiir.iipe's  consumption  needs  will  still 
out-pace  it;  perhaps  by  a  figure  as  big  as 
100  million  tons  a  year.  With  this  contin- 
gency not  .so  far  off.  Russia  could  have  an 
interest,  diverting  the  established  pattern 
for  Middle   East   oil    flow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Congression.al  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

fProm  the  Economist,  March  9,  19721 
We  Dont  Have  To  Like  You— What  Is  Mr. 
Brezhnev  Paying  So  Much  Attention  to 
Many  Arabs  Foe?  Well,  Oil.  Among  Other 
Things 

A  treaty,  like  beauty,  la  In  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  and  never  more  so  than  when  It  Is 
between  a  strong  power  and  a  weaker  one. 
A  relatively  short  while  ago.  "progresalve." 
.Arab  leaders  were  denouncing  such  treaties 
as  crude   imperialist  tools  designed  to  per- 
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petuate  the  Influence  of  the  stronger  power — 
which,  in  one  or  two  instances,  is  Just  about 
what  they  were.  Their  successors  now  seem 
to  be  discovering  that  a  "treaty  of  friend- 
ship" with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  something 
that  no  respectable  progressive  (whatever 
that  means)  Arab  state  should  be  without. 
Egypt  already  has  one;  Iraq  Is  about  to  have 
one;  Syria  may  be  lining  up  for  one.  So  for- 
get your  old-fashioned  memories  of  the 
western-inspired  Baghdad  pact  and  Its  vari- 
ous connotations;  these  new-type  treaties,  If 
the  Russian-Egypt  one  sets  the  pattern,  are 
remarkable  mainly  for  how  little  they  mean. 

They  hardly  mean  friendship.  The  Rus- 
sian-Egyptian treaty — signed  last  May,  Im- 
mediately after  President  Sadat's  pre-emp- 
tive coup  against  his  rivals,  who  Included 
some  of  Russia's  strongest  supporters — was 
a  demonstrative  signal  that  all  was  not  lost 
between  the  two  countries.  But  ever  since 
there  have  been  regular  reports,  as  regular- 
ly denied,  of  Egyptian  resentment  at  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  friendship  offered;  the  Rus- 
sians, whUe  not  Indulging  In  public  Indiscre- 
tions, have  from  time  to  time  allowed  their 
Impatience  to  hit  surface. 

Friendly  or  not,  February  has  been  a  social 
month  for  Arabs.  Mr.  Saddam  Hussein,  who 
has  various  long  titles  but  Is  Indisputably 
the  strong  man  In  the  Iraqi  government, 
went  to  Moscow  and  came  back  with  a  com- 
munique promising  that  the  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries  would  soon  be 
embodied  In  a  treaty.  Comrades  Brezhnev, 
Podgomy  and  Kosygln  were  all  Invited  to, 
and  accepted,  a  return  visit;  presumably  this 
would  also  be  the  occasion  for  signing  the 
treaty.  The  Syrians  operated  at  a  rather 
lower  level:  they  still  did  not  get  Marshal 
Grechko,  the  Soviet  defense  minister,  who 
had  skipped  them  In  December  because  of  flu 
and  last  month  restricted  himself  to  Soma- 
lia and  to  Egypt,  But  they  did  get  Mr.  Klrll 
Mazurov.  the  Soviet  deputy  prime  mmister, 
who  signed,  of  all  things,  a  co-operation 
agreement  between  the  Baath  party  and  the 
Soviet  Communist  party. 

The  most  curious  visit  of  all  was  the  trip 
to  Moscow  of  a  strong  Libyan  delegation  led 
by  Major  Jalloud.  the  minister  of  economy 
and  Colonel  Qaddafl's  deputy.  What  made 
this  visit  particularly  odd  was  not  only  Colo- 
nel Qaddafl's  recent  attack  on  Russia  as  an 
Imperialist  power  but  the  fact  that,  Just 
while  Major  Jalloud  was  chatting  In  Moscow, 
back  home  "authoritative  sources"  were  con- 
demning the  proposed  Soviet-Israeli  treaty 
as  a  violation  of  the  Arab  League  charter 
and  a  throwback  to  the  bad  old  days  of  the 
Baghdad  pact.  So  what  about  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Libya's  confederate  part- 
ner, Egypt?  It  Is  a  mad  world  for  sure,  but 
the  dual  reign  of  Qaddafl  and  Jalloud  Is  one 
of  Its  more  Improbable  sideshows. 

THE  LOCAL  COMMUNISTS  ARENT  THE  STAKE 

A  lot  of  visits,  and  what  was  in  them  for 
the  Soviet  Union?  It  is  unlikely  to  make  seri- 
ous Inroads  into  the  internal  political  scene 
of  most  of  the  countries  whose  leaders,  or 
deputy  leaders,  it  has  been  talking  to.  The 
Important  exception  could.  Just,  be  Syria. 
President  Assad  has  already  opened  up  his 
government  to  Include  non-Baathists;  there 
are  two  communists  in  his  cabinet  but  with 
the  Baath  firmly  on  top  they  have  had  even 
less  Influence  than  the  token  communists  in 
Egypt's  cabinet.  Now  there  are  reports  of  a 
new  deal  to  provide  senior  posts  for  non- 
Baathlsts,  including  communists.  The  Baath 
Is  not  famous  for  sharing  power,  let  alone 
with  its  traditional  communist  enemies,  and 
the  armed  forces  will  certainly  remain  un- 
der its  sole  control.  But  If  that  sturdy  pro- 
Moscow  Syrian  old-timer.  Mr.  Khalld  Bak- 
dash,  Is  In  fact  brought  Into  the  government 
at  a  high  level  the  Russians  could  permit 
themselves  a  low-key  cheer. 

If  Syria's  communists  climb  back  Into  In- 
fluence, It  would  be  a  bonus  for  Russia.  But 
the  penetration  of  local  political  systems  In 


the  Middle  East  has  not  been  Russia's  prime 
interest:  if  it  works,  fine;  If  it  doesn't  do 
business  with  the  national  bourgeolse.  The 
main  business,  so  far.  Is  that  Russia  has  In- 
vested heavily  in  the  development  of  Eg>-pt, 
Is  now  Investing  In  Syria  (on  the  lines  of  the 
Aswan  dam  saga,  Russia  stepped  in  when 
west  Germany  backed  out  of  Syria's  long- 
planned  project  for  the  Euphrates  dam), 
and,  among  other  good  works,  has  helped  Iraq 
develop  some  of  the  oil  fields  expropriated 
from  the  western  oil  consortium.  It  is  also 
spending  a  very  large,  though  undisclosed, 
amount  of  money  equipping  and  training  the 
armed  forces  of  all  three  countries,  particu- 
larly Egypt. 

The  return  is  less  easy  to  pin  down.  One 
of  the  few  pomts,  obvious  to  all,  Is  that 
Egypt's  Mediterranean  ports  and  airfields 
afford  Russia  immediate  strategic  advantages 
against  the  American  Sixth  Fleet  and  the 
southern  flank  of  Europe.  Syria,  too,  could 
be  geographically  useful;  from  northern 
Syria,  Russia  is  well  placed  to  survey  Nato's 
southern  flank  across  the  border  in  Tur- 
key, The  Improvement  of  relations  with  Iraq 
suggests  that  Russia  may  be  interested  In 
putting  a  spoke  in  the  Shah  of  Iran's  plans 
for  making  the  Gulf  his  private  sea.  This  con- 
jecture, and  dangerous  at  that:  the  Shah, 
over  the  years,  has  achieved  reasonably  civil. 
and  economically  advantageous,  relations 
with  his  large  neighbour  to  the  north  but  the 
Gulf  Is  his  obsession.  And  Russian  ma- 
noeuvring in  Iraq,  let  alone  points  south  in 
the  oil-producing  Gulf,  is  the  move  best 
calculated  to  create  American  and  British 
edglness. 

This  leads  to  the  potential  economic  re- 
turn on  Russia's  Investment.  Although  the 
Egyptians  complain  that  they  are  made  to 
pay  through  the  nose,  and  sometime,s  In  dol- 
lars, for  Russian  assistance,  and  Russia  is 
both  Egypt's  and  Syria's  main  trading  part- 
ner, the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to  make 
its  fortune  through  either  country.  The  as- 
sumption had  been  that  Russia's  economic 
ambitions  were  long-term:  by  establishing 
Itself  at  the  centre  of  the  Arab  whirl.  It  would 
be  sitting  pretty  If  and  when  the  rich  plums 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  plucked  by  revolu- 
tionary change,  dropped  into  its  lap.  But  the 
journeys  to  Moscow  last  month  of  Mr.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  Major  Jalloud  suggest  that 
the  economic  return  may  not,  after  all,  be 
all  that  long-term. 

The  disputed  question  of  Russia's  and 
eastern  Europe's  future  oil  requirements  is 
central  to  his  thesis.  Speculation  is  batted 
around  in  all  directions  but  there  Is  evi- 
dence that,  even  If  Russian  oil  production 
reached  the  targets  that  have  been  set  for 
1980,  east  Europe's  consumption  needs  will 
still  outpace  it,  maybe  by  a  figure  as  big  as 
100m  tons  a  year.  With  this  contingency 
no;  so  far  off,  Russia  could  have  an  Interest 
In  diverting  the  established  pattern  of  Mid- 
dle East  oil  flow  by  taking  at  least  some  of 
the  "untouchable"  oil  from  the  nationalised 
fields  in  Iraq  and  Libya.  Iraq,  after  an  un- 
believable number  of  years  .spent  In  wTan- 
gllng  with  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  over 
the  fields  it  commandeered  In  1961,  is  soon 
going  to  have  to  try  to  find  markets  for  the 
oil  from  one  of  these  fields.  North  Rumallah. 
Libya  Is  already  searching  for  markets  for  the 
oil  from  the  British  Petroleum  concession 
that  Colonel  Quaddafl  (to  Major  Jalloud's 
dismay)  nationalised  last  December  in  retri- 
bution for  Britain's  failure  to  prevent  Iran 
taking  over  three  Arab  Islets  In  the  Gulf: 
BP  has  threatened  to  sue  any  customer  who 
buys  this  oil.  Not  a  bad  moment  for  the 
Russians  to  step  In,  It  ml^ht  seem. 

BUT  EGYPT'S  STILL  THE  CENTERPIECE 

None  of  his  sniffing  around  points  to  any- 
thing so  dramatic  as  a  break  between  Rus- 
sia and  Egj-pt.  From  the  beginning  Russia 
has  tended  to  map  Its  Middle  East  policy  by 
watching  what  the  west  does  and  doing  {te 


opposite — and  it  was  hard  for  the  west  to 
run  a  viable  Middle  East  policy  without 
Egypt.  Although  Russia  may  be  able  to  look 
beyond  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  the  Arabs 
still  will  not;  tills,  m  effect,  means  that 
continued  diplomatic  and  niUitary  support 
for  Egj'pt  against  Israel  is  a  precondition  for 
good  relations  with  the  other  Arab  countriea 
that  may  be  looking  Russia's  way — even  if 
they,  like  the  Iraqis,  have  their  not-so-pri- 
vate thoughts  about  the  Egyptians.  Egypt 
may  take  ail  that  It  can  get  from  Russia  and 
give  ae  little  back  a-s  it  can  get  away  with, 
but  it  stm  has  a  strategic  impyortancc  for  the 
Soviet  Union— in  the  Russian-American  con- 
text now,  maybe  In  the  Russian -Chinese 
context  sometime  :n  the  future  And  then. 
don't  forget.  Russia  and  Egypt  are  bound 
together  by  treaty  for  15  friendly  years. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  wheth- 
er or  not  that  is  an  accurate  asse.'^sment. 
the  fact  remain.s  that  according  to  pro- 
jections, the  United  States  will  depend 
on  the  Middle  East  to  meet  48  percent  of 
its  petroleum  consumption  by  198,5.  un- 
less a  change  in  empha.sis  occurs  now 
It  is  disturbing  to  note  this  importation 
will  occur  from  an  area  that  is  pre.'^ently 
expected  to  be.  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
a  diplomatic  domam  of  an  uTifriendly 
power  and  that  our  forei.en  policy  has 
not  attempted  to  .imeliorate  differences 
tliroughout  the  region  in  the  national 
interest.  Additionally,  as  developed  and 
developing  nations  require  more  oil  for 
their  industrial  development,  comi^etition 
for  petroleum  will  intensify.  This,  there- 
fore, makes  it  all  the  more  ludicrous  to 
permit  ourselves  to  become  participants 
in  a  very  costly  world  oil  price  war.  and 
additionally,  run  the  risk  of  a  diplomatic 
or  military  confrontation  with  both 
friend  and  foe.  while  our  own  vast  po- 
tential energj'  reserves  he  largely  un- 
tapped 

On  Friday.  March  17,  1972.  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  published  a  report  that 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  ha.s  is- 
sued an  order  ending  prorationing  of  all 
oil  wells  in  the  State.  Tins  action  was 
taken  becau.se  of  "the  low  level  of  avail- 
able above-ground  inventones  of  Texas 
crude  and  the  anticipated  increases  in 
demand  for  oil  this  year." 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  ac- 
tion follows  a  report  cued  m  the  Febru- 
ary 21.  1972.  issue  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  that  Louisiana  oil  production  is 
already  at  a  peak  and  according  to  Com- 
missioner J.  M.  Menefee: 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  time  when  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  satisfy  the  market 
demand, 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  these  two  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

(From  The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal, 

Feb.  21,   19721 

Texas  Yes.  Lovisiana  No  on  More  Crude 

Texas   botimed   its   allowable   to  86 '7c    last 

week,  an  increase  of  10.2  factor  points    But 

purchasers  were  put  on  notice  that  problems 

are  approaching 

In  Louisiana,  the  ceiling  of  75 '>  remained 
in  effect  for  producers  during  March.  But  by 
Apr.  1  some  fields  and  wells  may  be  allowed 
a  higher  factor  to  fill  part  if  not  all  the  extra 
demand,  if  they're  capable  of  producing  it 
Comm  J  M  Menefee.  in  holding  produc- 
tion for  March  at  the  lb'~(   level,  said  the 
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m  Duth's  expected  production  will  fall  short 
ol  meeting  purchaser  demand  by  123.847  b  d. 
To  satisfy  the  March  market  as  evidenced 
b-  the  nominations  would  require  approxl- 
miTeiy  an  18"  increase  in  depth  bracket, 
or  brmg  the  depth  bracket  to  approximately 
93  '  of  the  July  1971  revised  depth-bracket 
al  owable."  he  said.  Menefee  pointed  out  that 
u:.der  the  old  depth-bracket  formula,  noml- 
n;  nans  would  have  to  be  105"  . 

Nominations  for  Te.xas  crude  totaled 
3  ;  97  212  b  d.  an  increase  of  96,790  over 
F(  bruary. 

Lender  the  86'^  factor.  Texas  Is  expected 
:o  produce  3.397.200  b,d. 

Texas  Railroad  Commission  Chairman 
Bi  ron  Tunnell  noted  that  Texas  crude  stocks 
have  dropped  to  their  lowest  point  since  1966 
a-    879    million    bbl    for    the    week    ending 

Ft  h     11, 

3unng  the  hearing,  representatives  of  three 
conpanles  testified  they  are  having  difficulty 
■.v::h  crude  supply.  Coastal  States  Crude 
G:  therlng  Co..  Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  and 
T€xa^^  City  Refining  Inc  all  said  they  sorely 
iie:d  more  oil.  Texas  City's  purchasers  said 
sh  -r:  supply  has  reduced  their  plant 
th  -oughput  since  the  last  5  days  of  January. 
A:  d  spokesmen  for  Coastal  and  Clark  spoke 
of  rapidly  depleting  supplies  of  import  tick- 
et: a5  well  as  oil.  Both  expect  to  be  out  of 
tickets  by  mid-year 

x'omlnations  up.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Cc  posted  the  largest  increase  in  nomina- 
ti :ns  for  March,  up  54.000  bd  to  534.000. 
•Tils  Is  true  demand  for  oil,"  a  spokesman 
sad 

Other  significant  Increases  Included  Cities 
Se  vice  Oil  Co.  up  10  000  to  Un.ooo  b  d; 
C.T.-.tinental  Oil  Co  up  11.100  to  38.100  b  d; 
Mcbil  OH  Corp.  up  10.000  to  310.000  b  d; 
Sr  ?11  Oil  Co.  up  20.000  to  240.000  b  d:  Sohlo 
Pe  ro'.eum  Co.  up  5.125  to  33.680  b  d;  Union 
Oi:   Co.  of  California  up  3.600  to  83,000  b  d. 

Companies  registering  demand  for  spot- 
msrket  oU  during  March  in  addition  to 
Co  istal.  Clark,  and  Texas  City  were  Crown 
Ce  r-ral  Petroleum  Corp..  15,000  b  d;  and 
Soilo,  50,000  b  d.  Sohlo's  representative 
off  ired  no  statement  during  the  hearing  but 
wai  questioned  privately  by  commissioners. 

I'or  February.  Louisiana  Is  producing  at 
th(  75'':.  rate  an  estimated  1.766.123  b  d,  or 
about  51.000  b.'d  under  nominations  by  pur- 
ch,  isers.  For  March,  purchasers  nominated 
1  8!4.970  b  d,  an  increase  of  61.829  over 
Fe  iriiary. 

■  We  have  reached  a  point  in  time  when 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  satisfy  the  market 
de;nand  as  evidenced  by  your  nominations, 
an  I  we  are  in  a  position  worse  than  we  were 
30  days  ago  to  accommodate  your  requests." 
Me:iefee  told  purchasers  at  the  New  Orleans 
me  "ting. 

:  lenefee  told  purchasers  the  department 
will  try  to  satisfy  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
market  demand  without  injury  to  reservoirs 
or  rreation  of  waste  "by  allowing  production 
at  rates  which  would  result,  or  tend  to  re- 
sult. In  reducing  a  quantity  of  oil  or  gas  ul- 
t;n.at«ly  recoverable  from  resenoirs  within 
the  state,"  The  statutes,  he  pointed  out,  re- 
qr.  re  prevention  of  waste. 

Increases  coming.  Louisiana's  producing 
conpanles  have  been  invited  to  submit  In- 
fjr  nation  to  the  department  on  reservoirs 
ar.a  .lelds  which  they  believe  could  efficiently 
pr   riut-e  at  higher  rates. 

Merefee  said  the  Information  would  have 
•o  >e  well  documented  and — If  higher  allow- 
abi  >s  are  granted — would  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  experience.  Otherwise,  he  said,  the 
hig!-ier  allowable  will  be  withdrawn. 

Still  some  excess.  Another  department 
spokesman  says  Louisiana  still  has  some  ex- 
ecs; capacity.  "We  think  some  excess  is  still 
thtre.  but  we  don't  know  where  it  is  We  are 
gel  tg  to  find  out."  he  said 

.■=  5  for  how  much  excess,  he  said  he  has 
no  better  figure  than  300.000  b  d  Industry 
observers,  however,  put  the  figure  at  closer 
to    100.000   b  d,   with   some   of   this   coming 


from  offshore  fields  soon  to  fall  under  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

He  characterized  the  ban  on  statewide  in- 
creases as  "a  pause  to  get  some  compelling 
evidence  that  we  can  officially  produce  any 
additional  allowable  without  hurting  the 
reservoir.  Most  reservoirs  apparently  are  pro- 
ducing all  or  more  than  they  should  be." 
he  added 

As  operators  present  evidence  that  certain 
reservoirs  and  wells  can  efficiently  produce 
more  oil.  he  said,  the  allowable  will  be  me- 
thodically moved  up  "as  we  see  we  can  do  It 
without  creating  waste." 

"We  need  to  be  certain  that  what  we  do 
Is  right,"  he  said. 

April  target.  Assuming  that  producers 
promptly  supply  Information  on  Louisiana's 
remaining  top  wells,  some  additional  allow- 
able may  be  distributed  for  April  produc- 
tion, a  department  spokesman  said. 

Plans  are  to  retain  the  75  allowable  for 
all  fields.  The  market  for  oil  in  excess  of  what 
ca;;  be  produced  at  this  rate  will  be  equally 
divided  among  wells  which  can  efficiently 
produce  at  higher  rates  in  the  form  of  a 
supplementary  allowable. 

Most  wells,  then,  will  be  producing  at 
75" --and  since  they  cannot  really  produce 
anymore,  they  are  a»  an  effective  lOO^r 
rate  The  top  wells  will  have  the  75'^o  rate. 
plus  a  supplement  which  may  or  may  not 
meet  the  balance  of  demand. 

The  supplementary  rates,  like  the  normal 
allowable,  will  be  studied  and  set  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis  with  the  change  in  nomina- 
tions and  as  top  fields  are  added  or  with- 
drawn. 

No  Texas  lid.  Although  TRC  chairman  Tun- 
nell reiterated  previous  statements  that  It 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  nation  when  Texas 
goes  to  100%,  he  said  after  the  hearing  that 
no  statewide  celling  will  be  im.posed. 

Instead  the  commission  plans  to  limit 
Individual  fields  as  they  reach  the  maximum 
rate  at  which  they  can  produce  without  dam- 
age Some  fields  may  be  reduced  below  cur- 
rent levels. 

"We  may  go  to  100 '^/■,  or  even  over  100''^," 
he  told  the  Journal.  "But  we  will  have  very 
few  fields  at  that  level  when  we  get  through." 

He  said  the  commission  staff  has  begun 
studies  to  determine  which  fields  should  be 
restricted  and  at  what  level.  No  limits  have 
been  Imposed  for  this  reason  as  yet.  he  -iald. 


IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  17,  1972] 
Texas  Interrvpts  24-Ye.\r  Tradition  of  Oil 
OuTPVT  Lid:  Bct  Absence  of  April  Quota 
Isn't  Expected  To  Bring  Big  Increase  in 
Prodvction — Action  May  Doom  Proration 
El   Paso— For   the   first    time   since    1948, 
Texas  will  permit  Its  190,000  oil  wells  to  pro- 
duce at  effective  capacity  next  month. 

But  It  doesn't  mean  a  great  deal  to  pur- 
chasers of  Texas  crude  oil  who  are  clamoring 
for  more  petroleum — perhaps  only  150.000  to 
200.000  barrels  a  day  more  of  actiaal  produc- 
tion la  the  nation's  biggest  oil-producing 
state. 

The  move,  however,  could  signal  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  myths  surrounding  so- 
called  market  demand  proratloning  of  petro- 
leum in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  long  a  favorite 
target  of  Eastern  politicians.  Louisiana,  sec- 
ond-largest oil  producing  .-state,  alreadv  has 
acknowledged  officially  that  its  spare  oil- 
producing  capacity   has  all   but   vanished. 

Texas  officials  conceded  as  much  yesterday 
in  the  annual  statewide  hearing  here  of  the 
Railroad  Commission,  the  state's  oil  regula- 
tory agency  The  commission  established  a 
market  demand  factor  of  100"  for  regulated 
wells  In  the  state  for  AprU,  up  from  86% 
thi.s  month. 

The  commissioners  cited  rising  oil  Imports, 
the  low  level  of  available  above-ground  in- 
ventories of  Texas  crude  and  the  anticipated 
increases  In  demand  for  oil  this  year.  But  the 
commissioners  didn't  bother  to  announce  the 


amount  of  permitted  production  the  capacity 
rate  will  result  In,  nor  the  estimated  actual 
output  expected  In  April.  The  agency  officials 
suggested.  Instead,  that  they  won't  know 
what  the  100 7o  rate  will  mean  until  they've 
operated  under  It  for  some  time. 

Under   the   current   86%    market   demand 
rate,  permitted  production  In  Texas  is  4.1  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  Estimated  actual  produc- 
tion, however.  Is  3.4  million  barrels  dally. 
actual  output  trails 

Actual  output  usually  lags  behind  allowed 
production  simply  because  many  oil  wells 
can't  produce  at  their  originally  predicted 
highest  on  a  statewide  basis,  the  gap  between 
permitted  and  actual  output  widens. 

Of  the  8,700  or  so  oil  fields  In  Texas,  about 
8.300  are  "prorated."  and  affected  by  changes 
In  permitted  production  rates.  Assuming  that 
they  would  produce  all  they  were  allowed  to 
at  a  100%  rate,  these  fields  would  turn  out 
4  4  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  In  addition 
there  are  635.788  barrels  daily  of  production 
from  oil  wells,  largely  marginal  producers, 
that   are  exempt  from  proratloning. 

This  would  Indicate,  at  April's  capacity 
rate,  more  than  five  million  barrels  dally  of 
permitted  production  next  month.  But  Byron 
Tunnell,  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Comrnis- 
slon,  previously  has  estimated  that  at  a  100% 
rate  actual  output  would  climb  by  only  150,- 
000  to  200,000  barrels  a  day  from  the  current 
level,  thus  Indicating  actual  production  next 
month  of  only  3.5  mUllon  to  3.6  million  bar- 
rels a  day  at  the  maximum. 

Mr,  Tunnell  yesterday  expressed  concern 
over  possible  premature  exhaustion  of  Texas 
oilfields  at  this  higher  rate.  "We're  going  to 
watch  the  reservoirs  closely  to  see  that  they 
aren't  being  overdrawn,  and  we  will  cut  back 
first  and  then  call  a  hearing  if  we  feel  they 
are  being  drained  too  rapidly." 

annual  industry-wide  meeting 
Moreover,  the  capacity  output  will  just 
barely  keep  up  with  requests  for  Texas  oil  by 
crude  purchasers.  The  crude  buyers  had 
asked  for  152.754  barrels  a  day  more  In  AprU 
than  they  had  requested  for  March,  or  a  total 
of  3.5  million  barrels  a  day  next  month. 

Because  It  was  an  annual  Industry-wide 
hearing  by  the  commission,  15  oil  companies 
sent  officials  to  discuss  petroleum  needs  and 
the  oU  outlook  with  the  Texas  agency.  M.  A. 
Wright,  chairman  of  Humble  OU  &  Refining 
Co..  chief  domestic  subsidiary  of  Standard  OU 
Co.  (New  Jersey) .  forecast  that  total  demand 
for  petroleum  this  year  will  grow  about  5%. 
This  would  be  significantly  higher  than  the 
2.8%  Increase  In  1971  largely  because  of  a 
greater  expansion  In  economic  activity  In 
1972,  he  said. 

Texas  crude  oil  Inventories  as  of  March  10 
were  91  million  barrels,  some  of  the  officials 
noted.  According  to  Wayne  E.  Glenn,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Petroleum 
division  of  Continental  Oil  Co,,  that  Is  "ap- 
proximately 20  mUUons  barrels  below  what  we 
consider  to  be  desirable." 

"SAD   and    historic" 

Mr.  Tunnell  called  It  "a  sad  and  historic 
day  for  a  decision  (to  go  to  the  100%  rate) 
that  could  have  been  avoided."  He  cited,  spe- 
cifically, the  need  for  Improved  economic  In- 
centives for  exploration  and  development  of 
oil  reserves  In  the  continental  U.S.  as  well  aa 
the  expansion  of  offshore  drilling  and  the  ftUl 
development  of  Alaska's  reserves.  Petroleum 
producers  long  have  argued  they  must  have 
additional  Incentives,  particularly  higher 
prices,  to  finance  any  expanded  search  for 
additional  oil  reserves. 

Mr.  Tunnell  also  yesterday  took  Issue  with 
Eastern  critics  of  Southwestern  oil  proratlon- 
ing who  contend  that  such  regiUatlon  by  the 
states  Is  Intended  only  to  prop  prices  of  crude 
and,  consequently,  petroleum  products  like 
gasoline.  He  suggested  that  the  Texas  move 
to  capacity  production  will  prove  the  un- 
truthfulness of  any  allegations  that  market 
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demand  proration  Is  a  scheme  to  maintain 

prices. 

Market  demand  proration  Is  the  placing  of 
a  total  limit  on  a  state's  monthly  oU  output 
equal  to  the  estimated  demand  from  buyers 
for  that  oil,  and  the  proportionate  sharing  In 
the  total  output  by  all  the  state's  producing 
wells. 

Oklahoma  issued  the  first  market  demand 
proration  rules  in  1914  to  control  output 
from  the  Cushlng  field,  and  It  extended  con- 
trol statewide  In  1928.  Texas  Imposed  state- 
wide proratloning  In  1931  alter  discovery  of 
the  vast  East  Texas  oil  field,  where  excesses 
of  overproduction  threatened  to  wreck  the 
industry.  The  field  had  to  be  closed  by  Na- 
tional Guard  troops,  and  then  the  state  had 
to  defend  Its  proratloning  authority  In  the 
courts. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  these 
reports  from  our  two  largest  oil  produc- 
ing States,  the  only  States  which  theo- 
retically have  had  shut-in  oil  producing 
capacity,  should  bring  Americans  face  to 
face  with  the  reality  of  our  energy  crisis. 
For  years  knowledgeable  students  of  the 
energy  situation  have  been  forecasting 
these  developments  without  gaining  the 
attention  of  the  energy-consuming  pub- 
lic. As  a  result  nothing  has  been  done  to 
remedy  the  situation.  In  fact  Congress 
and  Government  generally  have  taken 
actions  which  have  aggravated  the 
situation. 

Now  the  hard  realities  of  the  energy 
crisis  are  upon  us.  No  longer  do  we  pos- 
sess shut-in  oil  and  gas  reserves  or  ade- 
quate stocks  in  storage.  Instead,  we  face 
a  rapidly  rising  dependency  on  insecure 
foreign  sources. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  this  Nation 
and  its  leaders  address  the  issues.  It  is 
time  that  we  concentrate  on  developing 
out  still  abundant  coal,  oil  shale,  gas 
and  oil  reserves.  It  is  time  we  commit 
ourselves  to  develop  these  reserves  to 
provide  us  with  self-sufiBciency  in  energy 
and  the  assurance  that  we  will  not  be- 
come subject  to  political  or  economic  co- 
ercion by  unfriendly  powers,  which  seems 
to  be  ine'vitable.  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues. It  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  adopt 
a  national  policy  of  energy  self-suffici- 
ency. We  have  the  resources — financial, 
human,  and  natural.  All  that  is  lacking 
is  the  national  will, 

Mr.  President,  as  a  first  step  I  wish 
to  introduce  at  this  time  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  as 
amended  by  establishing  a  minimum 
wellhead  price  for  natural  gas  contracted 
for  on  or  after  the  date  this  bill  becomes 
law. 

This  bill  further  provides  for  the  grad- 
uated deregulation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  of  natural  gas  contracted 
on  or  after  the  date  this  bill  becomes  law. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  bill  will 
stimulate  renewed  interest  In  petroleum 
exploration  and  production  activities 
within  the  United  States,  and  hopefully 
provide  increased  supplies. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  of  this 
measure  and  hope  that  passage  will  be 
possible  without  undue  delay. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come  I 
intend  to  pursue  this  matter  and  'will  be 
prepared  to  Introduce  corrective  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  undo  the 
wrong  that  has  been  wrought  over  the 
years. 


I  strongly  urge,  Mr.  President,  that  all 
of  us  in  the  Congress  thoroughly  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  these  important 
energ>'  issues  and  that  we  strive  to  en- 
courage constructive  and  timely  action 
that  will  be  in  the  national  interest. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwater)  : 

S.  3377.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  action  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  or  group.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
18,  1968,  there  was  added  to  the  United 
States  Code,  28  U.S.C,  paragraph  2415, 
known  as  Public  Law  No.  89-505.  This 
placed  a  statute  of  limitations  which, 
except  in  the  few  circumstances  stated  in 
paragraph  2416,  will  prevent  the  United 
States  from  litigating  certain  claims  on 
behalf  of  Indians  which  arose  before 
July  18,  1966.  This  places  a  deadline  on 
many  types  of  actions  which  the  Indians 
may  have  or  already  have,  and  after 
July  18,  1972,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
litigate  claims  of  certain  claims  which 
are  6  years  old  or  older.  For  example,  the 
6-year  limit  will  be  applicable  to  the 
recovery  of  damages  due  from  parties 
who  have  been  in  wrongful  possession  of 
land. 

As  far  as  my  ofQce  has  been  able  to 
determine,  the  Interior  Department  was 
not  asked  to  comment  upon  the  bill 
which  eventually  became  the  act  of  July 
18,  1966.  The  legislation  was  handled  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  also  es- 
caped notice  by  anyone  else  interested  in 
Indian  legal  rights — primarily  because 
the  titles  of  the  lepislation  would  give  no 
indication  that  any  claims  other  than 
those  of  the  United  States  were  involved. 
Indian  Tribes  are  covered  by  the  statute 
because  the  United  States  has  the  power 
to  sue  on  their  behalf  as  trustee  on  the 
same  basis  as  it  would  sue  in  its  own 
right  with  respect  to  public  lands. 

On  August  24,  1971.  the  Acting  Asso- 
ciate Solicitor,  sent  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  a  memorandum  which 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  had  less  than  a  year 
to  run.  This  information  finally  filtered 
down  to  the  field  in  December  of  1971, 
so  that  Indian  Tribes  in  reality  had  less 
than  7  montiis  left  out  of  a  6-year  period 
to  bring  suit  thereon.  I  am  sure  we  all 
realize  that  this  is  an  impossible  dead- 
line, and  an  extension  of  the  statute  is 
essential  if  potentially  valuable  Indian 
rights  are  not  to  be  lost  through  sheer 
inaction. 

Another  problem  has  been  that  due 
to  the  limited  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Solicitor's  Office, 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  perform  the 
necessary  work  in  order  to  identify  the 
problems  and  then  put  them  into  order 
so  as  to  get  litigation  that  might  be  filed. 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  problem  a 
bill  should  be  promptly  acted  upon  so 
as  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  actions 
at  least  for  another  5  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  upon  my  fellow  Senators  to 
support  this  measure  and  bring  forth  a 
billbefore  July  of  1972. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.    26E9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2689,  a  bill  to  promote 
development  and  expansion  of  com- 
munity schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCTJRRENT  RESOLU'nON 

senate  concurrent  resolution  6G 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pear.son,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
BROOKE',  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston*,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK*,  the  Senator  from 
Missoiu^i  (Mr,  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart>,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke).  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Rol- 
lings) were  added  as  cosponsor.'^  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  66.  expres.«mg 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  negotiate  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  to  pay  Peace  Corps 
expenses  to  countries  where  these  cur- 
rencies are  held. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS      1060    mROUGH     1CT3 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  i 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  14  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
.ioint  resolution  iH.J.  Re.s.  208 >  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS,  1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1074 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service.*  > 

Mr,  CASE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  <S,  31081  to  aulhomze  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1973  lor  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thoi'ized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY  AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDIVISNT     NO.      1075 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  < 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference  an  amendment  to 
S.  3200,  the  Arms  Control  and  Ehsarma- 
ment  Agency  authorization  bill. 

Together  with  a  related  amendment  I 
am  today  submitting  to  S.  3108.  the  de- 
fense procurement  bill.  The  purpose  of 
my  proposal  is  to  transfer  responsibility 
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fo^  seismic  research  from  the  Defense 
EKpartment's  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ec  s  Agency  to  the  Arms  Control  Agency. 
[  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
m(  nt  explaining  these  amendments,  pre- 
pa  red  for  delivery  at  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  today,  be 
pr  nted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re:ord,  as  follows: 

Se^Iatoe  Case  Proposes  Transfer  or  Seismic 
ESEARCH  From  Pentagon  to  Arms  Con- 
OL  Agency  as  Essential  to  Efforts  To 

Bring    .Aboct    an    Undercroc.vd    Nuclear 

TjEST  Ban  Treaty 

•    of  Statement   by   Senator   Clifford   P. 

Cjase,  Prepared  for  Delivery  at  Senate  For- 

;n  Relations  Committee  Hearings  on  the 

ms   Control    .^gencv    Authorization    Bill, 

arch  16.  1972) 

y  amendment  to  the  Arms  Control  Agen- 
lll  before  this  committee  authorizes  an 
tional  sum  of  $9,995,000  for  research  and 
n?  In  fiscal  year  1973 
related  amendment  I  have  submitted  to 
Defense  Procurement  bill  deletes  an 
valent  sum  requested  for  the  Advanced 
?cts  Agency  i  ARP.^) 

e  effect  of  these  amendments  is  to  trans- 
o  the  U  S    Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
'.    .Agency   the   seismic   research   program 
conducted  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
by    the    Advanced    Research    Projects 
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e  seismic  research  program  Is  directed 
•irds  improving  and  developing  those 
"  Piques  by  which  the  United  States  could 

tor   an   underground   nuclear   test   ban 

y. 

e  Defense  Department's  responsibility 
•hat  is  essentially  an  arms  control  meas- 
aevltably  conflicts  with  its  primary  mil- 
role, 

lo  not  believe  that  Congress  Intended 
the  Defense  Department  should  be  In 
ositlon  of  both  controlling  the  develop- 
of  the  means  by  which  underground 
ig  can  be  ended  and  serving  as  the  ad- 
e  of  the  military  Importance  of  con- 
d  testing. 

almost  nine  years,  the  United  States 
ihe  Soviet  Union  have  been  deadlocked 
■  negotiation  of  aji  underground  nuclear 
>an  treaty.  One  of  the  principal  causes 
Is  deadlock  has  been  U.S.  Insistence 
and  Soviet  reslstaoice  to,  on-site  inspec- 
as  a  meaiis  of  verifying  compliance 
juch  a  treaty. 

this  sBjne  period  there  have  been 

advances  In  the  state  of  the  art  is  sels- 

r  lonlt-oring  techniques.  The  potential  of 

-  discoveries   Is  that   the  United  States 

5e  able  to  rely  upon  seismic  means  for 

3  ing  compliance  and  drop  its  insistence 

•  on-site  Inspections, 
the  Defense  Department  pursued  and 

ted  the  opportunities  offered  by  these 

ces   in   a  manner  commensurate   with 

:  eaty  obligation  to  do  everything  in  our 

to  bring  about  an  end  to  underground 

*  testing' 

JURISDICTION AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES 

!  mlc  research  was  once  a  hlgh-prlorltv 

•  im 
1963,   when   a   total    nuclear   test    ban 

e  focus  of  widespread  public  attention. 
available  for  seismic  research  totaled 
nlllion. 

turned  out  to  be  the  high  point, 
then,  the  trend  In  funding  has  been 
Tt  down. 

966 — $30,2  million. 
;— $20.4  million. 

:— $14   million,   or  sllghtlv   more  than 
ilrd  the  1963  funding  level 
the  coming  1973  fiscal  year,  the  Defense 
menfs  request   is  below   SIO  million. 


e»r 


and  reports  are  persistent  that  plans  are 
under  way  to  phase  out  this  research  pro- 
gram entirely. 

Has  this  declining  effort  simply  reflected 
reduced  scientific  promise  of  seismic  sys- 
tems to  distinguish  between  underground 
nuclear  explosions  and  earthquakes  In  the 
Soviet  Union' 
I  think  not. 

Despite  the  attempts  of  some  individuals 
In  the  Defense  Department  to  suppress  pub- 
lic knowledge  of  the  potential  advances  in 
U.S.  capability  to  monitor  without  the  ne- 
cessity for  on-site  inspections.  Defense  offi- 
cials admit  that  significant  Improvements  In 
our  existing  capabilities  remain  unexplolted 
at  this  late  date.  Nonetheless,  the  Depart- 
ment has  continued  to  request  less  and  less 
funds  for  seismic  research. 

The  ready  avallabUlty  of  these  means  of 
improvement,  together  with  the  recognition 
that  they  as  yet  remain  unrealized,  was 
recently  made  the  subject  of  specific  men- 
tion by  the  Senate  .Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  subconomittee  which 
maintains  oversight  over  U.S.  monitoring 
capabilities,  had  this  to  sav  about  the  U.S. 
seismic  network. 

It  Is  in  this  area  of  research  and  de- 
velopment that  highly  worthwhile  advances 
are  stU!  feasible  and  this  work  should  be 
continued  and  enlarged.  Even  at  this  time,  a 
relatively  inexpensive  improvement  of  the 
semUmic  detection  system  could  markedly 
reduce  the  number  of  events  are  not  un- 
ambiguonsl'j  identified.  Such  improvements 
and  continuing  research  on  seismic  detec- 
tion methods  and  systems  arc  particularly 
desirable  and  necessary  in  view  of  discus- 
sion of  a  possible  comprehensive  test  ban 
especially  La  view  of  the  possibility  that  de- 
liberate evasive  techniques  could  be  applied 
in  clandestine  testing,  i  Emphasis  added.) 

For  the  Defense  Department.  Dr.  Stephen 
Lukasik.  Director  of  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  said  on  June  30.  1971: 

Improved  seismic  instrumentation  Is 
clearly  needed  to  attain  further  advances 
below  magnitude  4.5  and  to  assess  the  limits 
of  teleseismlc  discrimination.  ...  We  have 
seen  that  to  translate  the  greater  scientific 
understanding  of  the  identification  problem 
into  Improvements  in  the  seismic  verifica- 
tion capabUlty  requires  more  sophisticated 
Installations  than  currentlv  exist. 

On  July  23,  1971.  Dr.  Carl  Walske.  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic 
Energy,  subsequently  referred  to  these  Im- 
provements as  being  "highly  desirable': 

Many  of  these  improvements  would  un- 
doubtedly require  considerable  time  and 
they  u:ould  represent  a  substantial  capital 
investment.  Much  effort  would  have  to  go  in- 
to determining  where  these  additional  facil- 
ities should  be  located  In  order  to  achieve 
maximum  performance,  (Emphasis  added  ) 
But  he  also  failed  to  offer  anv  concrete 
plan  of  action  which  would  realize  these 
gains.  Instead,  he  dwelled  upon  the  cost 
and  effort  which  would  be  required  and  then 
dropped  the  subject. 

Defense  officials  have  also  referred  to  re- 
Iccation  of  existing  seismic  stations  to 
quieter  locations  where  monitoring  capa- 
bilities would  be  Improved.  As  recently  as 
October  27.  1971,  this  long-avaUable  means 
of  improvement  was  still  being  offered  as  a 
'good  idea":  iDr.  Lukasik)  "One  should  note 
rhat  it  Is  possible  to  Improve  some  stations 
by  moving  them   to  quieter  locations   • 

But  again,  this  was  not  followed  by  any 
-peciflc  recommendation 

Indeed.  I  understand  that  several  vears 
ago  the  Defense  Department  on  its'oun 
decided  that  a  project  which  would  have 
substantially  upgraded  the  performance  of 
cur  worldwide  existing  seLsmic  network,  in 
part  through  relocation,  should  not  be  fur- 
ther explored.  This  decision  was  based  upon 
the    judgment     that     this    task     would     be 


"politically  difficult"  and  "might  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  host  countries  Involved".  But 
should  the  Defense  Department  alone  be  re- 
sponsible for  policy  decisions  of  this  nature'' 
Should  the  Defense  Department  bureauc- 
racy. In  a  matter  bearing  upon  United  States 
treaty  obligations,  determine  the  degree  of 
effort  to  be  put  forth,  and  even  decide  what 
diplomatic  initiatives  are  possible  or  not  pos- 
sible? 

Last  year,  I  attempted  to  track  down  a  re- 
port that  a  Pentagon-sponsored  conference  of 
scientists  had  concluded  that  we  now  have 
the  capability  to  identify  explosions  as  small 
as  one  to  two  kllotons  by  seismic  means 
alone. 

Before  I  was  able  to  confirm  this  report— 
and  I  finally  had  to  canvass  the  scientific 
community  myself  to  do  so — I  had  to  deal 
with  censored  documents,  a  series  of  con- 
tradictory statements,  and  generally  a  run- 
around  from  Defense  Department  officials. 

Certain  Pentagon  officials  even  classified 
the  previously  unclassified  summary  of  the 
conference  itself.  And  when  I  protested  this 
tactic,  an  unidentified  Pentagon  official  told 
reporters  that  the  summary  represented  the 
vle.vs  of  only  one  participant  at  the  confer- 
ence—a statement  refuted  by  six  of  the  seis- 
mologists who   attended  the  conference 

It  appears  to  me  as  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  establishing  the 
.Arms  Control  Agency  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment Jurisdiction  over  this  arms  control  pro- 
gram was  never  Intended. 


THE    ORIGINAL    INTENT    OF    THE    CONGRESS 

Under  the  terms  of  Section  31  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961.  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  Agency  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  exercise  his  powers 
In  Insuring,  arranging  for.  and  coordinating 
research  in  the  following  fields: 

I  a)  the  detection.  Identification,  Inspec- 
tion, monitoring  .  ,  .  and  elimination  of  .  .  . 
armaments  .  .  .  Including  thermonuclear 
(and)  nuclear  .  .  .  weapons. 

(b)  the  techniques  and  systems  of  detect- 
ing. Identifying.  Inspecting,  and  monitoring 
of  tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear  and  other 
weapyons. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Foreign 
.Affairs  Committee  in  1961.  former  Deputy 
.secretary  of  Defense  GUpatrlc  forcefully 
stated  the  need  for  and  function  of  this 
agency : 

...  I  think  that  the  basic  thought  behind 
this  legislation  Is  to  give  this  Agency  a  status, 
a  position  where  it  can  build  up  a  staff  and 
can  do  a  Job  that  i  don't  believe  can  be  done 
in  Defense,  with  our  primary  emphasis  on 
security,  or  State,  which  Isn't  equipped  to  do 
research  work  and  many  facets  of  this  dis- 
armament and  controls  business  that  require 
talents  that  are  not  In  the  State  Department. 
Later,  In  stating  the  Defense  Department's 
support  for  the  assumption  of  research  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Arms  Control  .Agency, 
Secretary  GUpatrlc  underlined  the  primary 
role    expected    of    it: 

The  Department  of  Defense  expects  the 
new  Agency  to  make  Its  principal,  biggest 
contribution  In  the  area  of  policy  formu- 
lation. Such  policy  formulation  will  be 
assisted  by  the  provision  In  the  proposed 
legislation  enabling  the  new  Agency  to  con- 
duct and  coordinate  research  in  the  dis- 
armament area.  Research  In  the  disarma- 
ment field  requires  the  greatest  possible  ef- 
forts and  the  use  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
country— foreign  policy  experts,  scientists. 
and  military  strategists. 

The  legislative  history  is  also  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
was  meant  to  be  fully  In  charge  of  devel- 
oping the  means  for  verifying  compliance 
with  such  agreements  as  an  underground 
test  ban.  In  the  following  colloquy.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  specifically  questioned  Mr. 
John  J,  McCloy.  the  President's  represent- 
ative on  this  point: 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  disarmament  agency,  as  It  Is  suggested 
In  the  bill,  particularly  with  responsibilities 
that  the  agency  would  have  In  its  functions 
under  title  III.  could  accelerate  research, 
exploration,  and  development  in  this  field 
of  detection? 

Mr.  McCloy.  Oh  yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  control? 

Mr.  McCloy.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  this  agency  could 
have  the  responsibility,  and  could  be  able 
to  center  attention  upon  these  fundamental 
areas  of  research;   is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCloy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCloy  later  referred  to  the  post- 
■VVorld  'War  II  experience  with  disarmament 
negotiations  which  made  Arms  Control 
-Agency  reponslblllty  for  this  research  of 
such  pressing  importance.  As  a  general 
proposition,  It  remains  as  valid  today  as 
justification  for  the  amendment  which  I 
have  Introduced  to  transfer  Jurisdiction 
over  this  research  to  the  Arms  Control 
Agency. 

The  experience  in  the  disarmament  nego- 
tiations which  have  been  conducted  since 
the  termination  of  World  War  11  shows  the 
Importance  of  research  In  the  field  of  dis- 
armament. The  problems  of  disarmament 
are  highly  complex,  for  they  encompass  not 
only  technical  questions  concerning  the 
reliability  of  inspection  and  control  systems 
and  techniques  for  their  implementation, 
but  also  baste  political  questiOTis  concern- 
ing the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
under  various  livels  off  disarmament.  .  .  . 
For  this  reason  research  and  study  of  the 
type  authorized  by  S.  2180  must  be  a  pri- 
mary function  of  an  agency  dealing  with 
disarmament,  not  simply  for  the  short  term 
with  respect  to  current  negotiations,  but 
especially  for  the  long  term.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

A   Departure   From   Congressional    Intent 

No  doubt  it  will  be  contended  that  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  has  In  fact  exercised  a 
measure  of  supervision  over  the  Defense  De- 
partment's handling  of  the  seismic  research 
program. 

Even  should  this  be  claimed,  the  fact  Is 
that  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Defense  Department  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
defeat  one  of  the  very  ptirposes  for  which  the 
Agency  has  been  established. 

My  Investigation  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  has  not  partici- 
pated In  even  the  most  basic  decisions  re- 
garding funding  or  program  content.  Typi- 
cally, I  am  told,  the  Agency  does  not  even 
learn  how  much  money  will  be  spent  on  seis- 
mic research  until  after  the  decision  has  been 
made  and  the  budget  Information  released  to 
the  public. 

The  blunt  judgment  of  one  scientist  who  is 
Intimately  aware  of  the  history  of  this  pro- 
gram was  expressed  to  me  as  follo'ws : 

Although  there  has  always  been  the  fiction 
that  the  seismic  research  program  was  being 
conducted  by  the  Defense  Department  in  a 
manner  responsive  to  the  Arms  Control 
Agency's  wishes,  the  fact  of  the  matter  has 
been  that  the  Agency  has  experclsed  no  Influ- 
ence on  program  formulation  or  on  specific 
content. 

There  never  have  been  any  dlscvisslons  be- 
tween the  Arms  Control  Agency  and  ARPA 
I  the  Defense  Department  organization  In 
charge  of  seismic  research)  as  to  major  re- 
search results  required  or  as  to  fund  alloca- 
tions, either  to  major  program  elements  or  to 
specific  contractors. 

Program  outlines  as  regards  research 
planned  or  contractors  were  not  submitted 
to  the  Arms  Control  Agency  either  for  review 
or  as   Information. 

In  fact,  the  climate  has  developed  where- 
by ARPA  considers  the  seismic  research  pro- 
gram as  theirs  to  conform  and  direct  as  they 


choose,  with  the  Arms  Control  Agency  con- 
stituting a  minor  Irritant  to  be  Ignored. 

In  exercising  real  control  over  this  pro- 
gram, the  Agency  Itself  would  have  to  set  the 
goals  to  be  achieved  and  recommend  the 
funding  required  to  achieve  them. 

Had  this  been  the  case,  seismic  research 
would  have  had  an  obvious  visibility  which 
would  have  made  its  neglect  less  likely.  And 
It  would  have  been  treated  as  what  it  Is — 
an  arms  control  measure — not  as  just  an- 
other research  program  In  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

As  visualized  by  John  J.  McCloy,  when  he 
testified  In  favor  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  of  1961.  responsibility  for 
this  program  would  have  been  very  specifi- 
cally asslg^ned: 

.  .  .  with  such  an  organization  as  this  .  .  . 
you  would  the.i  know  who  was  responsible 
(for  this  research ) .  You  would  have  an  agen- 
cy with  a  director  that  you  would  know  was 
charged  with  responsibility,  and  you  would 
know  where  the  fault  lay. 

nobody's  business 

Neither  the  Defense  Department  nor  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  is  solely  to  blame  for 
what  has  developed.  For  It  is  clear  that  this 
state  of  affairs  would  not  have  obtained  had 
the  Congress  sustained  a  high  degree  of  in- 
terest over  the  years  in  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  a  test  ban. 

This  must  be  said  because  simply  trans- 
ferring responsibility  for  seismic  research  to 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  will  not  bring  about 
the  kind  of  major  initiative  which  will  be 
necessary  If  the  prospects  for  an  under- 
ground test  ban   are  to  be  realized. 

The  U.S.  negotiating  position  on  the  test 
ban  has  remained  static  since  1963.  This  has 
been  so,  as  I  have  outlined,  even  though  there 
have  been  enormous  Improvements  in  the 
past  nine  years  in  our  ability  to  monitor 
compliance  with  such  a  treaty  by  seismic 
means. 

In  1963,  U.S.  Insistence  upon  on-site  In- 
spections was  probably  justifiable  in  view 
of  our  then-relatlvely  primitive  ability  to 
verify  compliance  solely  by  seismic  monitor- 
ing stations  on  our  own  soil  or  on  that  of 
countries  bordering  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  we  stated  before  this  committee  last 
year  by  Doctor  Franklin  A.  Long,  formerly 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  Agen- 
cy, ".  .  .  it  was  generally  agreed  (In  1963) 
that  one  could  not,  in  any  real  sense,  'iden- 
tify' underground  nuclear  explosions  by  na- 
tional means  alone".  Earthquakes  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  underground  nuclear 
explosions  by  seismic  means,  and,  in  Dr. 
Long's  words,  the  only  way  "to  get  at  pos- 
sible explosions  (was  by)  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation". 

Now  the  seismic  state  of  the  art  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  the  controversy  Is  no 
longer  about  whether  we  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  earthquakes  and  under- 
ground explosions.  Now  the  debate  Is  over 
how  small  an  underground  explosion  can  be 
identified.  Now  even  Defense  Department  of- 
ficials admit  that  in  principle  we  will  be  able 
to  identify  tests  as  small  as  one  or  two  kilo- 
tons  (by  way  of  comparison,  the  yield  of  the 
Hiroshima  bomb  was  14  kllotons). 

Contrast  these  enormous  strides  with  the 
lack  of  any  alteration  whatever  In  the  U.  S. 
position  on  on-site  inspections: 

(Acting  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency,  Philip  J.  Farley,  on  July  22,  1971)  : 
".  .  .  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  review 
formally  the  precise  number  and  have  not 
either  introduced  or  determined  privately  a 
new  number  since  wo  last  spoke  of  seven,  I 
think  1*  was  in  1963." 

But  the  roots  of  this  stand-pat  attltud" 
extend  beyond  the  Arms  Control  Agency.  This 
was  borne  out  by  Mr.  Farley's  further  re- 
n;prks  reflecting  the  apparent  absence  of  any 
interest  in  ..'ven  exploring  the  possibility  of 


breaking  the  impa.sse  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union:  "  .  we  have  not 
been  required  to  formally  review  our  posi- 
tion as  to  the  precise  number  of  inspections 
we  would  require  (emphasis  added)". 

GETTING  back  ON   THE  TRACK 

Tliere  is  presently  disagreement  among 
arms  control  experts  as  to  whether  any  fur- 
ther Improvement  in  our  seismic  monitoring 
capabilities  is  even  necessary.  Some  contend 
that  the  United  States  can  now  begin  serious 
negotiations  of  a  test  ban  without  requiring 
on-site  Inspections  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
verify  compliance. 

Others,  especially  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment, argue  that  our  seismic  systems  will 
never  be  sufficiently  reliable  and  sensitive  to 
deter  covert  underground  testing. 

Tlie  advocates  of  "negotiation  now  "  are 
concerned  that  primary  emphasis  upon  the 
technical  issue — ovir  seismic  monitoring  ca- 
pabilities— can  lead  to  Interminable  bicker- 
ing among  contending  scientists  and  the  con- 
struction of  unnecessarily  .sophisticated  and 
ever-more  refined  monitoring  systems.  They 
contend  that  in  the  final  analysis  entering 
Into  an  undercrmind  tes!  ban  treaty  is 
necessarily  a  political  decision 

■Whatever  the  outcome  of  that  controversy, 
it  presents  no  argument  against  the  transfer 
of  responsibility  for  seismic  research  to  the 
Arms  Control  Agency 

All  avenues  must  be  explored  in  order  that 
the  prospects  for  an  underground  nuclear 
test  ban  ran  be  realized  Reviving  our  seismic 
research  effort  is  surelv  one  sten  to  that  end. 
It  by  no  means  excludes  a  revision  of  our 
negotiating  position. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  to  pursue  this 
matter.  I  don't  need  to  remind  the  commit- 
tee that: 

Since  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  rate 
of  nuclear  testing  has  actually  Increased. 

The  non-nuclear  powers  have  become  in- 
creasingly restive  at  the  prolonged  delay  in 
ending  nuclear  testing  The  Nuclear  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty  Itself  Is  further  endan- 
gered with  the  passage  of  every  day — and  we 
have  been  specifically  warned  by  iiatioiis  who 
have  not  yet  ratlfleci  It  that  time  Is  running 
out. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  their  Inexorable  competition  to  re- 
fine their  warheads  through  this  testing,  with 
always  the  potential  for  a  technical  break- 
through by  either  side  which  would  wreck 
our  hopes  for  arm.s  limitation. 

As  one  step  in  the  effort  to  resolve  the  Im- 
passe In  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  accept  this  amendment  which 
I  have  offered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AN  AMENDMENT 

amendment   no     999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  <Mr  Mansfield  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr  Hitches  • .  and 
the  Senator  from  Minne.'^ota  'Mr  Hum- 
phrey* were  added  as  co?tx)n.soi'.s  of 
amendment  No  999,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  iH.R.  !>,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WHAT  IS  AN  AMERICAN? 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge  conducts  a  letter  writing  program 
in    which    Active    and    Reserve    Armed 
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Fo  -ces  personnel  compete  for  George 
Wj  shington  Honor  Medals  and  cash 
prises. 

Marine    Gunnery    Sergeant    Berimer 

Nelson  whose  letter  "What  Is  an  Ameri- 

?"  won  an  honor  medal  and  $100  in 

1971   contest  lives  in  Wilmington, 

.  He  is  currently  stationed  with  the 

Amphibian    Tractor    Battalion,    3d 

MaHne  Division.  Okinawa. 

is  refreshing  to  me.  at  a  time  when 
negative  aspects  of  the  mUitarj'  are 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  to  dis- 
covfer  there  still  is  dedication  to  the  pro- 
fes  ion  and  love  for  America  as  is  ex- 
em  Jlified  by  this  17-year  veteran  who  is 
a  c  -edit  not  only  to  North  Carolina  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  but  to  the  Nation  as 
well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sgt. 
Nel  5on's  award-winning  letter  and  a  blo- 
gra  Dhical  sketch  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  (  rder  that  many  others  may  share  his 
vle-^  ?s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
anc  biography  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed i|i  the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Is  an  American? 
(By  Gysgt.  Bertmer  Nelson,  USMC) 
;  .American  Is  a  person  who  strives  to 
e  ov  all  of  the  qualities  upon  which  our 
nation  was  founded.  The  qualities  are 
respect  for  human  dignity,  the  respect 
joUtical  and  cultural  beliefs  of  each  In- 
lual. 

-■American  Is  a  person  who  enriches  his 

itr.-.  community  and  himself  by  partlci- 

:ng  :n  our  democratic  system  In  a  respon- 

and  intelligent  manner.  He  has  an  un- 

rlng  faith  that  it3  process  will   not  fail 
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American  is  unselfish.  If  called  \ipon  to 

his  country,  he  willingly  steps  forward. 

loes  so  to  help  preserve  that  which  his 

athers  worked  .io  hard  to  build.  He  is 

ig  to  sacrifice  his  persona!  freedom  and 

his  life,  to  make  a  better  nation  for  h:s 

and  all  future  generations 

-American  has  compaoolon  for  the  people 

itlons  less  fortunate  than  his  own.  He 

3   the   blessings   our    freedoms    provide 

is  ever  ready  to  lend  a   helping   hand 

rb  oppression.  He  will  extend  his  hand 

ip  defend  his  frlend.s  from  ou'side  inter- 

and  subversion. 

American  understands  that,  in  crder  to 

•ve    the    freedom    of    our    nation    and 

It  Is  necessary  to  make  sacrifices,  some 

even    the    supreme    sacrifice,    so    that 

may  benefit. 

.American  is  a  person  who  wor.ships  his 

in   the   way   of  his   own   choosing.   He 

es  this  right.  He  knows  that  the  peo- 

of  many  other  lands  are  cruelly  perse- 

for  practicing  their  religious  convlc- 


ers 


ers 


American  1.=;  the  product  of  many  pec- 

of  many  cultures  and  several  races,  of 

political    and    religious    beliefs     He 

to  work  in  harmony  with  his  fellow 

and  his  willing  acceptance  of  responsi- 

has  been  the  key  factor  In  achieving 

i;reatness  that  our  nation  has  gained  !n 

t  two  hundred  years  of  exls'ence 

erica  la  the  greatest  nation  in  recorded 

(•  and  has  become  so  because  of  the 

ness  of  each  of  her  citizens. 


fry 


SrBjkcr:  Biocr.\pht:  Case  of  Gunnfry  Ser- 
ge. NT  Berimes  Nelson  078  30  19  27   183.3 
35,  :l  USMC 

1.  Gunnery  Sergeant  Nelson,  a  veteran  of 
seventeen  (17)  years  of  Marine  Corps  service. 
Is  presently  assigned  as  a  platoon  sergeant 
with  Company  A,  Ist  Amphibian  Tractor 
BattiJlon  ( — ).  3d  Marine  Division  f  — ) 
(Reli),  FMP.  He  has  served  in  a  varletv  of 


billets  In  both  the  Amphibian  Tractor  and 
Motor  Transport  field.  Born  in  Brooklyn.  New 
York,  Gunnery  Sergeant  Nel.son  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Miss  Carolyn  D.  Pompey.  present- 
ly reside  In  Wilmington.  North  Carolina.  They 
have  one  (1)  daughter;  -Angela  Denlse, 

Sergeant  Nelson  has  served  in  combat  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  with  the  3rd  .Am- 
phibian Tractor  Battalion,  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion (Rein),  FMP  and  Is  the  recipient  of  the 
following  awards:  Purple  Heart,  Combat  Ac- 
tion Ribbon,  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Good 
CondMCt  Medal  five  loi  awards,  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal  (with  one  (1)  star). 
Vietnam  Service  Medal  iwlth  two  (2)  stars), 
Republic  of  Vietnam  .Armed  Forces  Meritori- 
ous U'.jlt  Commendation  of  the  Cross  of  Gal- 
lantry and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign Medal.  He  is  presently  working  towards 
attaining  a  college  degree,  having  obtained 
thirty  semester  credit  hours.  He  is  majoring 
In  sociology  with  a  goal  of  becoming  a  so- 
cial worker  upon  retirement  from  the  Marine 
Corps. 

I  R    D    D.^scH 

By  direction. 


PEDIATRIC  RESIDENCY 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  national  concern  over  health  care 
today  has  been  focused  not  only  on  the 
shortage  of  health  manpower,  but  on  the 
maldistribution  of  tho.se  professionals 
currently  serving  the  public. 

The  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine,  with  the  aid  of  a  Federal  Ap- 
palachian demonstration  health  projects 
grant,  has  launched  a  most  interesting 
program  designed  to  bring  qualified 
medical  care  to  two  rural  Marj-land 
counties.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Marvin  Comblath,  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine's 
Department  of  Pediatrics,  the  pediatric 
residency  project  has  established,  in 
only  3  short  months,  a  Headstart  pro- 
gram for  more  than  60  children,  a  week- 
ly children's  clinic,  and  an  acute  care 
clinic.  Planning  for  further  projects  is 
underway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Comblath's  letter  describ- 
ing this  encouraging  program  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Universfty  of  Maryland. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
K'jii.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
U  S.  Senator, 
\Vis>iington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Tliank  you  for 
V-ur  letter  of  January  7.  1972  and  for  your 
Kiterost  In  our  Department.  In  the  goals  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medl- 
cir.e  and  the  Pediatric  residency  project  In 
Garrett  and  Allegany  Counties.'  The  latter 
program  has  bee:i  active  since  November 
15th  wh"n  our  firsr  re.sldent.  Dr.  John  Payne, 
was  assigned  to  both  Garrett  and  Allegany 
C.HiUies.  His  two  and  a  half  month  stay  In 
those  counties  has  already  had  an  Impact  on 
Pediatric  cara  and  the  health  of  children  as 
well  a-  relationships  between  the  health  per- 
sonnel in  the  counties  and  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

In  a  relatively  short  time,  our  residents 
have  established  sound  working  relationships 
with  existing  service  personnel  and  the  com- 
munity. I  am  more  than  pleased  with  what 
has  been  done  and  would  be  delighted  to 
describe  It  to  you  in  detail  if  an  appointment 
can  be  arranged. 


To  list  a  few  of  the  achievements  that 
have  occurred  during  the  past  three  months 
may  be  appropriate:  A  comprehensive  head- 
start  program  in  Cumberland  was  begun, 
giving  much  needed  service  to  more  than 
60  chUdren  and  their  famines.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  families  without  private  physi- 
cians to  register  and  be  seen  at  the  Children's 
Medical  Center  in  Cumberland  where  the 
resident  has  an  all-day,  weekly  clinic.  Simi- 
lar hf^ad-start  examinations  have  been  Initi- 
ated and  conducted  in  the  Garrett  County 
townships  of  GrantsvUle,  Kltzmlller,  FMends- 
vllle  and  Oakland.  An  acute  care  clinic  held 
once  weekly  at  Grantsvllle  has  been  estab- 
lished through  the  cooperation  of  the 
County  Health  Officer,  the  Pediatric  resident 
and  the  public  health  nurse.  The  Pediatric 
resident,  assisted  by  the  public  health  nurse. 
sees  all  sick  and  well  chUdren  there.  The 
cooperation  of  the  County  Health  Office,  the 
public  Health  staff  and  the  community  has 
indeed  been  most  exciting  and  gratifying 
thus  far. 

In  addition  to  Immediate  programs,  our 
residents  In  cooperation  with  the  physicians 
In  Garrett  County  as  well  as  the  County 
Health  Officers  and  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment are  making  plans  for  future  training 
of  public  health  nurses  to  provide  better 
care  for  children  as  well  as  adults.  The  pro- 
grams will  be  self-sustaining  and  continued 
should  this  program  be  terminated.  We  must 
always  plan  for  the  possibility  that  federal 
funds  win  not  be  forthcoming  or  will  be 
drastically  reduced  without  notice.  In  view 
of  this,  we  have  made  plans  to  transfer  as 
manv  of  the  programs  as  possible  to  local 
health  officials  as  well  as  physicians.  In  this 
way.  the  expectations  of  the  population  can 
be  realistically  achieved. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  meet  with  you  at 
your  convenience  and  bring  Doctors  Payne. 
our  first  Appalachia  resident,  Weaver  and 
Khan,  my  co-workers  In  this  program  to 
discuss  this  with  you  In  detail.  We  have  been 
very  fortunate  In  having  Sister  Mary  Louise 
from  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  In  Cumber- 
land serve  as  a  most  able  and  competent 
Principal  Investigator  of  this  program.  We 
have  also  had  the  complete  cooperation  of 
Doctors  Brodell,  Dawson  and  Fleming  of  the 
Children's  Medical  Center  In  Cumberland, 
who  have  been  the  on-site  supervisors  of  our 
resident  In  Appalachia.  I  would  certainly 
want  their  contribution  to  this  overall  pro- 
gram acknowledged. 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter,  but 
our  enthusiasm  Is  great  and  the  achieve- 
ments In  such  a  short  time  have  been  beyond 
our  expectations.  I  trust  that  this  Is  the  In- 
formation you  want  and  would  be  glad  to 
detail  It  for  you  at  your  convenience. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Marvin  Cornblath,  M.D. 
Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
Pediatrics. 


PEACE  CORPS  SAVED 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Denver  Post  of 
Sunday.  March  12,  gives  praise  where 
praise  is  due  for  the  President's  action 
in  .sa\lng  the  Peace  Coi-ps  from  devas- 
tating cutbacks. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  other  vital  volun- 
teer programs  are  tapping  the  spirit  of 
volunteerlsm  that  still  runs  strong  in  the 
Nation.  The  Post  is  itself  to  be  praised  for 
its  attentiveness  in  defining  these  pro- 
grams. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Denver  Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


March  20,  1972 
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Peace  Corps'  Narrow  Escape 


The  Peace  Corps  has  gotten  a  welcome, 
last -moment  reprieve  from  President  Nixon. 

In  signing  an  absolutely  minimal  $3.1  bil- 
lion foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  Mr.  Nixon 
emphasized  that  money  would  be  found — 
from  other  budget  Bources  tf  need  be — to 
keep  the  Peace  Corps  In  full  operation. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  Peace  Corps"  modest 
$82  million  budget  was  chopped  by  $10  mil- 
lion by  Congress.  Without  the  assurance  from 
President  Nixon,  Joseph  H.  Blatchford, 
agency  director,  might  have  been  forced  to 
reduce  the  overseas  volunteer  fore©  of  8,000 
by  as  much  as  a  half. 

This  could  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  since  its  creation  In  1961 
has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  people-to- 
people  ventures  In  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Ironically,  the  congressional  cutback  of 
Peace  Corps  ftmds  came  at  a  time  when  the 
agency  was  regaining  momentum  In  attract- 
ing volimteers. 

Although  Louisiana  Rep.  Otto  Passman, 
perennial  critic  of  foreign  aid  expenditures, 
reportedly  had  a  change  of  heart  on  reducing 
the  Peace  Corps  budget,  the  appropriation 
measure  still  went  through  Congress  with  a 
$10  million  cut. 

Thus  It  remained  for  President  Nixon  to 
rescue  the  agency. 

His  pledge  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  re- 
main in  full  operation  was  the  shot  In  the 
arm  that  the  agency  needed. 

Th«  President's  action  was  also  a  well-de- 
served vote  of  confidence  In  Blatchford  and 
the  way  he  has  revitalized  the  Peace  Corps. 


RHODESIA  ORE:    HERE'S  TO  THEE 
OH  "CLUB  503" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  account  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  arrival  of  the 
first  shipment  of  Rhodesian  chrome  ore 
since  the  1965  United  Nations  embargo 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia. 

As  a  i-esult  of  Senate  action  last  fall, 
the  United  States  joias  Portugal  and 
South  Africa  as  tht-  only  nations  violat- 
ing a  United  Nations  resolution  that  was 
enacted  to  support  Great  Britain's  strug- 
gles to  seek  reform  of  the  rebel  Rho- 
desian regime. 

However,  as  Bruce  Oudes  has  expertly 
described  in  the  Washington  Post,  on 
March  19,  the  debacle  over  Rhodesian 
chrome  is  a  shameful  event  in  the  ad- 
ministi-ation  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimoit-.  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
entitled  "Rhodesian  Ore:  Here's  to  Thee, 
Oh  'Club  503,'  "  written  by  Bruce  Oudes 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  19, 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rhodesia   Ore:    Here's  to  Thee,  Oh   "Club 

503" 

(By  Bruce  Oudes) 

"We  love  the  people  we  are  with.  And  raise 
a  glass  for  Ian  Smith  .  .  ." 

The  words  of  the  song  rang  out  time  and 
again  through  the  holiday  season  and  into 
the  new  year,  not  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
where  Ian  Smith  Is  the  prime  minister  of 
the  white  minority  government,  but  here  In 
Washington.  Representatives  of  American  In- 
dustry and  Rhodesian  diplomats  emptied 
their  glasses  to  mark  victory  In  a  6-year 
campaign  to  get  the  United  States  to  violate 
the  so-called  "mandatory"  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia. 


Those  sanctions  are  being  violated  this 
week  with  the  arrival  In  the  United  States 
of  the  first  shipload  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore.  This  makes  this  country  the  third  UN. 
member  officially  to  sidestep  the  ban;  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  are  the  other  two. 

The  alliance  of  Poote  Mineral  Co.  of  Exton, 
Pa.,  and  Union  Carbide  with  Rhodesia's 
white  government  extends  well  beyond  the 
minimum  necessary  to  protect  their  long- 
standing Investment  In  that  chrome-rich 
country.  The  two  firms  openly  acknowledge 
they  have  been  opposed  to  the  U.N.  sanctions 
from  the  start.  Union  Carbide  actively 
worked  to  undermine  It  as  early  as  1966, 

The  Rhodesla-U.S.  corporate  clique  In- 
formally Is  known  as  the  "503  Club"  com- 
memorating the  relevant  section  of  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Act  of  1971  allowing  U.S. 
firms  to  Import  Rhodesian  chrome,  copper 
asbestos,  manganese,  nickel,  and  dozen  of 
other  commodities,  seemingly  because  of  an 
overriding  "national  security"  requirement. 
However,  as  a  knowledgeable  Union  Carbide 
source  privately  concedes,  the  "strategic" 
label  was  simply  camouflage  to  get  Congress 
to  authorize  U.S.  firms  to  break  the  U  N 
regulations. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  alliance 
Unking  white  Rhodesia,  conservative  con- 
gressmen. Union  Carbide  and  Poote  Mineral 
Is  In  their  victory  song,  "The  Absolutely  Ten- 
tatively Provisional  Official  Marching  Song 
of  'The  503  Club.'  "  To  the  tune  of  "O  Tan- 
nenbaum,"  the  song  roasts  liberal  Democrats 
and  the  State  Department,  but  not  the  White 
House,  which  has  remained  silent  on  the 
sanctions  question. 

"many    fingers    in    THF,    I'IE" 

According  to  Margaret  Cox-Sullivan  a 
Union  Carbide  consultant  who  Is  "blowmt 
a  kiss"  in  the  lyrics,  "a  lot  of  people  got 
their  fingers  in  the  pie"  writing  It.  The  so-ic 
project  was  a  topic  of  conversation  at  a  party 
making  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Rhodesia's 
unilateral  declaration  of  independe:ice  at  the 
International  Club  given  by  the  Rhodesia 
Inlurmation  Service,  the  Smith  government's 
unofficial  embassy  here,  on  Nov.  11. 

The  ditty  made  Its  official  debut  at  a 
Christmas  party  given  bv  the  RIS  at  its 
offices  at  2852  McQlU  Terrace,  NW,  and  since 
has  been  aired  at  numerous  private  affairs 
The  song  cites  L.  G.  "Tony"  Bliss.  Foote'j 
chairman  of  the  board;  Jci.n  Donai.cy, 
Foote's  public  relations  specialist;  E,  p! 
"Andy"  Andrews  of  Allegheny  Ludlum  In- 
dustries, another  warm  supporter  of  ■•503"' 
Margaret  Cox-SuUlvan  ("Margaret  S.") ;  com- 
mentator Fulton  Lewis  III,  who  has  Just 
visittd  Rhodesia  a  second  time;  and  Ken- 
neth Towsey  ("Kenneth  T."),  RIS  director, 
and  his  associate,  John  Hooper,  among  others. 
Bliss,  Donahey  and  Union  Carbide's  Wash- 
ington representative,  Jerry  Kenney,  uere 
among  those  present  for  thedebut,  Mrs.  Cox- 
StUlivan  said. 

Sen.  Howard  Cannon  (D.,  Nev.)  is  "a  hit" 
In  the  song,  presumably  because  of  his 
support  for  "503"  as  well  as  his  blocking  a 
route  administration  bill  that  would  have 
released  excess  chrome  from  the  national 
stockpile.  David  Newsom,  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  African  affairs,  is  named  among 
the  clique's  foes. 

The  complicated  story  culminating  in  th.e 
deft  use  of  corporate  muscle  In  Washington 
started  almost  half  a  centtiry  ago,  Rho- 
desia, then  a  British  territory,  was  discovered 
to  have  high-grade  chrome  ore.  As  American 
Investment  flowed  in,  it  ttirned  out  that  ex- 
cept possibly  for  the  Soviet  Union,  Rhodesia 
had  the  world's  largest  known  reserves  of  fl-,e 
premium  ore. 

This,  however,  had  little  meaning  In  polit- 
ical terms  until  Rhodesia's  white-minority 
government  declared  Its  Independence  of 
British  constitutional  harassment  in  No- 
vember, 1965,  a  move  designed  to  stifle  the 
black  majority's  demands  for  political  power. 


Rhodesia's  5  million  blacks  outnumber  wlii'es 
:n  an  ever  widening  20-to-l  ratio.  Brl'Ei;ns 
Labor  government,  fearful  that  its  trf-'ops 
might  mutiny  if  ordered  to  quell  a  rebel- 
licn  by  Rhodesia's  'kith  and  kin"  goverr- 
me:.t.  announced  six  months  before  the  event 
that  It  would  not  use  force  to  bring  down 
an  eventual  white  Rhodesian  "uprising." 

a  compromise 
Instead,  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson— 
under  the  pressure  of  world  opinion — chose 
a  compromise  stratcay  of  asking  the  United 
Nations  to  impose  ec.nomic  sancllon5  acalnst 
Rhodesia,  The  last  time  a  world  organi/.-.tion 
attempted  such  a  step  wiis  m  1936,  w:,(  ■.  the 
League  of  Nations  tried  to  quarantine  Italy 
for  Invading  Ethiopia,  Thus  far,  the  U.N.'b 
Rhodesia  sanctions  have  been  about  as  F;elve- 
like  as  the  Leaeue's. 

The  Johnson  admlnlslrallon,  rejecting  sug- 
gestions th;it  It  urge  Britain  to  use  force  to 
bring  down  the  Smith  reeime,  went  along 
With  Wilson.  But  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  majority  of  the  world's  Industrial 
nations  were  secretly  going  to  continue 
trading  with  Rhodesia,  the  United  States  de- 
elded  that  it  would  not  vlgorouslv  protest, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  the  violations. 

Accordinit  t,.,  a  knowledgeable  State  Df-part- 
ment  official.  Union  Carbide  began  to  under- 
mine the  .=;ancilons  in   l-^ee  while  the  sanc- 
tions screws  were  not  yet  fully  tightened.  It 
hastily  transferred  dollars  to'lts  Rhodesian 
subsidiary    to    "pay"    for     150.000    tons    of 
chrome  ore  that  had  not  yet  left  the  quar- 
a:;t!ned  country   This  later  became  the  basis 
for  Its  claim  that   it  should  be  granted  an 
exception   to   permit   import   of   the    150.000 
tons.  The  Johnson  adm!nl<^trfttlon   well  aware 
of  the  ploy,  relecteci  the  claim,  but  t!,e  Nixon 
administration  granted  It  in  September.  1970, 
after  extensive  Union   Carbide"  lobby; :ie 
powerful  argument 
Meanwhile,  Foote,  which  had  not  been  that 
astute  In  1966,  began  to  think  In  terms  of  a 
permanent,    legislated    exemption    from    the 
sanctions.  Rep.  James  Collins  (D-Tex,)   and 
Sen.    Harry   Byrd    Jr,    dud-Va.)    Introduced 
legislation   a  year  ago  which  said  that  the 
Pre.'=ident   could  not   b.in  tiie   importation  of 
a  strategic  co.mmodity  from  a  "free  world" 
country  so  long  as  it  was  being  Imported  from 
a  Communist  country.  In   1965,  the  United 
States   imported  about   a  tliird  of  its  high- 
grade  chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union    Since 
the   sanctions,    the   Soviets    have    furnished 
more  than  half  of     U.S.  hiith-grade  chrome 
Imports.  Given  the  .=ize  of  the  U.S.  stockpile 
and  the  relatively  modest  chrome  needed  for 
defcn.se  purpo.ses.  experts  scoff  at  the  thought 
that  the  Soviets  could  bring  the  United  States 
to  its  knees  by  stopping  chrome  exports.  But 
this  was  a  powerful  argument. 

Union  Carbide  quickly  associated  Itself 
with  Footc  s  eiTort.  and  both  testified  before 
House  Foreign  Aifairs  and  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations subcommittee  hearings  last  summer 
In  favor  of  the  bill.  Although  they  com- 
plained strenuously  about  sanctions'  viola- 
tions by  other  nations,  nowhere  m  tup  two 
firms'  testimony  did  they  suggest  the  United 
States  begin  blowing  the  whistle  on  viola- 
tors— a  step  that  would  have  made  life 
rougher  for  the  white-minority  gover:  ment 
but  more  equitable  for  the  world's  r':;rome 
users  in  sharing  the  burden  of  the  loss  of 
Rhodf-slan  ore. 

Instead  they  were  uursquare  against  sanc- 
tions. Foote  chairman  Bliss  told  the  S?;i,ite 
committee  July  8:  "The  position  of  the  Foote 
Mineral  Company,  and,  I  think  the  rest  of 
the  producers  In  the  United  States,  is  this: 
That  it  would  be  total  chaos  If  indeed  the 
sanctions  or  the  embargo  would  be  effective 
against  Rhodesia,  because  that  would  elimi- 
nate their  Input  into  world  market.-:  and 
throw  us  all  Into  the  marketplace  in  Rutsia 
and  Turkey,  and  I  am  exceedingly  doubtfu:. 
as  the  statistics  disclose,  that  those  source 
materials  would  be  adequate  to  take  care  of 
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lid  demand."  A  Union  Carbide  spokesman 
that  accurately  reflects  his  company's 
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Andrews  of  Allegheny  Ludlum.  who  testi- 
fied In  favor  of  the  legislation  as  chairman  of 
the  critical  materials  committee  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  took  the  same  position 
In  £  telephone  Interview.  "I  opposed  the  em- 
bari  ;o  the  day  it  •(••ent  on  for  business  rea- 
son i."  he  said.  "The  social  and  political  as- 
pec  s  (of  sanctions)  have  been  overem- 
pha  sized  to  the  detriment  of  the  economic 
asp*  cts."  Andrews  said  he  visited  Rhodesia 
in  sarly  1970  and  attended  the  Nov.  H 
Rhc  deslan  victory  party.  But  he  denied 
kno  vledge  of  the  song,  in  which  he  Is  haUed 
as  bf  Ing  "true  blue." 

BYBD    AMENDMENT 

^Mhen  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign 

committees   blocked  the   legislation. 

;iow  known  as  the  "Byrd  Amendment." 

Byrd  took  It  to  the  sympathetic  Senate 

Services  Committee,  which  reported 

section  503  of  the  Military  Procurement 

When  it  reached  the  Senate  floor  In  a 

of  roll  calls  Sept.  23.  30  and  Oct  6  the 

;e  House  remained  silent — as  It  had  be- 

and  has  since. 

White  House  aide  maintains  that  It  was 
pled    with    other    elements    of    the 
de:.fs    legislative    program.    But    other 
:e5  suggest  that  corporate  influence  had 
ed  :he  day  In  a  fluid  situation  In  which 
Kissinger,   the   national   security   ad- 
preferred   not   to   focus  on  somethlnt; 
o-.e  as  Rhodesia, 
e    f  jrmer    White    House    staff    member 
:ha:    of    the    President's    aides,   speech 
r  Fa:  Buchanan  was  particularly  recep- 
•'    Union    Carbides   plight.   Last    week 
a:.a:i  said.  "I  was  sort  of  Involved  two 
iree  years  ago.  but  I  haven't   been   in- 

nce" 

'ormer  Senate  committee  staff  mem'oer 

'hat     no'A-Deputy    Defense    Secretary 

eth    Rush    supported    Union    Carbide's 

in    private   conversation    In    1970    while 

):'.r.  as  US    ambassador.  Rush,  a  Duke 

r  when  the  President  was  a  student 

ieft  the  presidency  of  Union  Carbide 

;i  the  admlnlstratlon- 

the  Senate.  Byrd  stressed  that  the  meas- 

;iu!d  effect  only  chrome.  However,  the 

l='ratlon    more    recently    has    allowed 

:mport     of     some     72     products    from 

esia,   excluding   tobacco,   a  major  Rho- 

:i  export  but  not  a  "strategic"  one  That 

.ng  line  .^er\-es  the  Interest  of  Virginia 

cj  erowers.  who  have  prospered  through 

.n.; nation  of  Rhodeslan  competition. 

'  Brrd  amendment  pas,sed  its  last  Seii- 

P-:    Oct.   6   with   the   assistance  of  key 

i.es    bv    Sens.    William    Roth     (R-Del.i 

-ee  Metcalf    iD-Mont.i,  Metcalf's  office 

l.~t'er   his   .switch   was   due    to   pressure 

.■.n:-pecifted   "Montana  chrome-mining 

-'s"  The  measure  sailed  through  the 

^  251  to  100,  on  Nov.  10. 

lie  the  corporations  Involved,  the  Rho- 

.•     and    apparently    the    White    House 

^hare   an   unusual  private  cozme-s 

;.i-  ; Influenced  US.  Rhodesia  policy  dur- 

".e    present    administration,    it    is   only 

tha'   a  candid  remark  seeps  into  the 

record. 

.«i:ch  comment  was  made  by  John 
.  wiio  since  then  had  retired  as  presl- 
;f  Carpenter  Technology  Corp.  of  Read- 
before  the  House  subcommittee  last 
Moxon  followed  Andrews  to  the  ■wit- 
ness *and  to  testify  as  a  consumer  of  chrome. 
The  cnly  thing  he  said  he  wanted  to  add  to 
his  ci  ref  ully  worded  written  statement  was. 
"We  1  Iso  have  in  the  back  of  our  minds  the 
appre  tension  that  the  same  people  that  are 
upset  about  Rhodesia  will  become  equally 
upset  about  South  Africa  and  then  we  are 
in  a  mess  .  .  ."  He  quickly  added  that  he 
Is  "nut  In  sympathy  with  an  apartheid  or 
any  of  these  things."  He  called  U  3.  partlci- 
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pation  In  the  U.N.  sanctions  "a  short-sighted 
decision." 

One  U.S.  official  who  closely  follows  the 
influence  of  Foote  and  Union  Carbide  in 
American  Rhodesia  policy  is  philosophical. 
He  notes  that  their  mining  subsidiaries  In 
Rhodesia  are  still  producing  chrome  which 
in  turn  is  earning  vital  foreign  exchange  for 
the  Smith  government.  "They've  got  a  lot  in 
common."  he  said  thinking  of  Foote.  Carbide, 
and  Rhodesia.  "Tou  Just  don't  work  that 
closely  together  without  getting  Involved." 

The    Absolutely    Tentatively    Provisional 

OmciAL  Marching  Song  of  "The  503  Club" 
Verse  I:   (To  be  sung  with  great  Jov). 

Oh,  503;  oh.  503 

We  gave  our  very  best  for  thee. 

Oh.  503;  oh.  503 

We  celebrate  our  victory. 

To  Harrj-  Byrd.  we'll  drtnlc  a  toast 

And  sing  his  praise  from  coast  to  coast 

Jim  Collins,  too.  we'll  honor  thee 

And  hang  you  on  our  Christmius  tree. 
Verse  II:    (To  be  sung  mournfully). 
Oh.  503;  oh.  503 

You  nearly  were  the  death  of  me. 

Oh.  503;  oh.  503 

The  roll  cali  votes  were  agony 

We  very  nearly  lost  our  wits; 

Fulbright  and  Fraser  gave  us  fits. 

We  frown  upon  you.  Gale  McGee 

And  dimly  view  Ted  Kennedy. 

Verse   III:    (To   be   sung   with   great   sin- 
cerity) . 

Oh,  503;  oh.  503 

Rhodesia's  future  rode  with  thee. 

Oh.  Fulton  Lewis  Number  Three, 

We  honor  your  tenacity. 

We  love  the  people  we  are  with 

And  raise  a  glass  for  Ian  Smith 

Congratulations,  we  assume 

Are  due  Lord  Goodman.  Aler  Home. 

Verse  IV:  i  To  be  ."^ung  with  wistful  melan- 
choly) . 

Oh.  503;  oh.  503 
We  faced  a  mighty  enemy. 
Oh.  503;  oh.  503 

The  State  Dep.artment  thwarted  thee. 
We  ran  afoul  of  David  Newsora 
Culver  and  Diggs — an  awesome  two-some. 
The  U.N.  fought  you  mightily 
And  Hajold  Wilson  censured  thee. 
Verse  V;    (To  be  sung  lovingly). 
Oh,  503.  we'll  blow  a  kiss 
To  Margaret  S.  and  Tony  Bliss 
And  Andy  Andrews,  you're  true  blue — 
John  Donahey.  we  hail  you  too. 
Hey.  Howard  Cannon,  you're  a  hit; 
Sam  Ervin — bless  you  for  your  wit. 
Bill   Brock,  we  greet   you  gratefully — 
Defender  of  the  503 

Verse  VI:   (To  i>e  sung  bravely,  if  hoarsely). 
Oh.  noble  Hou^e.  your  Members  there 
Nailed  down  the  victory  with  a  flair. 
Let  songs  of  joy  ring  through  the  air; 
We  won  the  battle  fair  and  .square. 
And  so.  tonight  let's  have  some  fun: 
It's  'oetter  to  have  fought  and  uonll 
And  you'll  go  down  in  history. 
Our  dear,  beloved  503. 

Verse  VII     (To  be  .-:ung  diplomatically). 
Oh,  Kenneth  T.;   oh.  Kenneth  T. 
Ambfkssador  one  day  you'll  be 
And  may  John  Hooper  follow  thee 
To  posts,  of  great  authority. 
Next  winter  may  It  be  your  lot 
To  spend  your  ChrLstmas  where  It's  hot. 
Please  raise  a  toast  in  Salisbury 
In  memon,-  of  503. 


"SAVE  THE  PROVO  RIVER" 

CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  the  Provo 
River  in  my  State  of  Utah  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  our  most  delight- 
ful recreational  rivers.  It  runs  through 
a  beautiful  canyon,  and  it  has  been  for 


years  the  scene  of  many  picnics  and 
campouts,  and  the  mecca  of  fishermen 
from  the  heavily  populated  Wasatch 
Front  Counties. 

Recently  the  whole  character  of  the 
Provo  has  been  changed.  Highway  con- 
struction in  the  canyon  along  the  river  s 
banks  has  narrowed  the  channel,  re- 
moved vegetation  along  the  banks, 
covered  pools  and  raised  the  water  tem- 
perature by  exposing  more  of  It  to  direct 
sunlight. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  dredged 
out  the  channel  and  improved  it,  but  in 
so  doing  they  have  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  river  by  silting  it  downstream 
and  by  loosening  gravel. 

A  series  of  upstream  dams  and  irri- 
gation canals  diverts  so  much  of  the 
water  in  certain  seasons,  that  the  river 
runs  very  low,  and  in  some  places  the 
streambed  is  dry. 

All  of  this  has  resulted  in  the  deterior- 
ation of  one  of  the  State's  best  fishing 
streams,  and  in  a  great  recreational 
downgrading  of  the  entire  area. 

Not  long  ago  various  indi-vlduals  and 
groups  in  the  State  interested  in  the 
ecological  welfare  of  the  Provo  River 
gathered  at  a  special  meeting  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's board  room  to  discuss  what  can 
be  done.  The  problem  is  basically  a  local 
one — how  to  recognize  and  reconcile  the 
various  uses  to  which  a  river  and  a  can- 
yon must  be  put.  Irrigation  water  is  nec- 
essary for  Utah's  farms.  A  road  of  a  safe 
width  and  good  engineering  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  traffic  through  the  canyon. 
The  stream  channel  must  be  improved 
to  prevent  floods.  But  all  of  these  things 
must  somehow  be  handled  in  a  way  which 
will  protect  the  ecology  and  assure  the 
continued  recreational  benefits  for  which 
the  Provo  is  famous. 

Mr.  Hart  Wixon,  Rocky  Mountain  edi- 
tor for  Field  and  Stream,  and  environ- 
mental editor  of  the  Deseret  News,  dis- 
cusses the  movement  to  "Save  the  Provo" 
in  an  article  in  the  March  1972  issue  of 
Reld  and  Stream. 

The  article  is  based  on  a  3-year  study 
by  Dr.  David  A.  White,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the 
Provo  River  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited, 
of  which  Dr.  White  served  as  chairman. 
The  article  looks  at  the  problems  pri- 
marily through  the  eyes  of  a  dedicated 
environmentalist,  but  there  is  recogni- 
tion in  it  of  the  rights  of  those  competing 
for  the  use  of  the  water. 

In  the  overall,  it  is  a  very  eloquent  plea 
for  long-range  planning  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  so  that  the 
ecology  can  be  protected  while  the  people 
are  being  served. 

I    ask   unanimous   consent    that   Mr. 

Wixon's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Savk  th«  Pbovo 
(By  Hart  Wlxon) 
The  room  was  packed  with  old  professors, 
young  lawyers,  county  commissioners.  TV 
cameras,  engineers,  biologists,  at  least  one 
mayor,  several  state  senators,  newsmen,  and 
heads  of  various  Utah  governmental  agencies, 
including  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  It  could 
have   been   a   meeting   to   announce   candl- 
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dacy  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  even  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  none  of  these.  Instead,  it  was  a 
meeting  to  save  a  river.  The  I»rovo  River. 

So  far  as  could  be  determined  by  oldtimers 
in  the  Governor's  Board  Meeting  Room,  it 
was  the  first  time  a  meeting  had  ever  been 
held  in  Utah  to  discuss  the  ecological  wel- 
fare of  a  river.  The  entire  fate  of  the  Provo 
River  could  be  determined  in  this  meeting — 
whether  It  was  of  greater  public  benefit  in  Its 
streambed  or  out  of  It.  Whatever  happened 
here  now  could  set  a  precedent  for  every  other 
stream  In  the  state.  To  that  extent  it  was 
perhaps  also  a  meeting  to  determine  the  fate 
of  streams  throughout  the  United  States. 
Several  Federal  agencies  were  Involved. 

Probably  In  no  other  state  of  the  Union 
have  laws  been  set  up  to  more  rigidly  protect 
consumptive  users,  those  who  leave  the 
streambeds  dry,  than  was  done  in  1921  in 
Utah's  water  law  courts.  If  water  could  be 
allocated  here  in  this  meeting  for  noncon- 
sumptlve  recreational  uses,  Including  fish- 
ing, ■wildlife  habitat,  esthetics,  tourism,  and 
Increased  real  estate  values  because  of  nearby 
running  water,  then  it  could  likely  be  ol»- 
talned  in  any  other  of  the  United  States.  No 
state  could  have  less  protective  stream  laws 
than  Utah — because  Utah  has  none. 

Checking  with  the  state  engineer's  office 
in  the  early  part  of  1969,  I  was  told  that 
recreation  was  not  even  mentioned  as  a 
beneficial  public  use  of  water  In  the  state 
law  books.  Utah  does  have  a  fish  and  game 
law  which  requires  notification  of  stream 
diversion  of  game  fisheries  that  could  be  af- 
fected. But  after  notification,  for  possible  flsh 
salvage,  nearly  anything  can  legally  be  done 
with  the  stream  so  long  as  It  does  not  pre- 
vent water  from  reaching  the  irrigation 
canals.  The  canals  themselves  are  usually 
constructed  in  the  canyons,  eliminating  per- 
haps 50  percent  or  more  of  the  possible 
recreational  opportunities  which  might  be 
enjoyed  by  the  general  public. 

With  no  laws  to  prevent  environmental 
destruction,  the  Provo  River  had  for  years 
been  moved  around  by  anyone  who  wanted 
to  put  a  bulldozer  into  it.  It  was  not  partic- 
ularly surprising,  then,  when  the  Provo 
River's  lunker  brown  trout  began  to  dis- 
appear. 

Highway  construction  narrowed  the  chan- 
nel, removed  streamslde  vegetation,  covered 
pools  and  banks,  raised  water  temperatures 
by  exposing  the  water  to  simllght.  And 
what  they  didn't  do  to  destroy  It  below  the 
canyon  was  accomplished  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Invited  by  the  Utah 
County  Commission  to  "improve"  the  chan- 
nel, the  Corps  managed  to  destroy  three 
mUes  of  trout  fishery;  so  badly  silted  the 
downstream  river  that  the  walleye  run 
from  Utah  Lake,  a  multi-thousand  dollar 
investment  of  the  Utah  Fish  and  Game  Di- 
vision, was  nearly  annihilated;  loosened 
gravel  in  the  streambed  so  that  It  piled  up 
downstream:  diked  what  little  of  the  river 
was  left  so  you  couldn't  see  it — and  made 
thousands  of  local  citizens  vow  it  would 
never  happen  again.  It  did.  The  next  spring, 
the  third  week  of  March,  during  the  annual 
walleye  run  I  watched  Corps  bulldozers  In 
the  river  again.  The  Corps  somehow  missed 
the  next  year,  but  returned  the  year  after 
that. 

During  the  1940's  and  50's  the  Provo 
yielded  browns  up  to  20  pounds  in  the  annual 
Field  &  Stream  Fishing  Contest,  Trout  of  6 
and  8  pounds  were  so  frequent  they  drew 
little  attention  in  local  contests.  Even  into 
the  '60's  many  anglers  stUl  caught  limits  of 
naturally  propogatlng  brown  trout  from  12 
inches  to  2  pounds.  Rainbows  were  planted. 
but  they  seldom  lasted  two  days  beyond  any 
major  holiday.  Brown  trout  then  carried 
the  load  again. 

By  1969  it  became  apparent  that  frequent 
diversions  for  Irrigation  and  power,  pollution. 
"stabilizing  banks"  with  concrete  slabs  from 


construction  projects,  more  "flood  control," 
and  highway  projects  would  soon  completely 
shut  out  the  general  public  for  most  no  neon - 
sumptlve  recreational  uses.  A  new  four-lane 
highway,  In  addition  to  the  present  three- 
lane  road,  was  under  planning  in  the  fore 
part  of  1970.  It  called  for  alteration  of  the 
channel  in  one  lengthy  area  heavily  used  by 
fishermen.  If  anything  was  to  be  done  to 
safeguard  the  stream,  as  Save  the  Provo 
River's  officers  stated,  it  had  to  be  soon. 

For  some  sections  of  the  Provo  it  was 
obviously  already  too  late;  the  Olmstead 
Diversion  Dam,  about  one  third  of  the  way 
up  the  canyon,  had  already  dried  the  sec- 
tion below.  Steven  Penrod,  president  of  the 
STPRA,  and  others,  examined  hundreds  of 
dead  brown  trout  up  to  18  Inches  in  the  dry 
streambed  there.  When  water  was  later  re- 
leased into  the  streambed,  hundreds  more 
brown  trout  were  carried  Into  the  area.  This 
time  STPRA  members  got  there  In  time  to 
move  moot  of  them  safely  Into  the  water  far 
above  the  dam. 

But  water  was  then  wholly  diverted  from 
the  Murdock  Dam  downstream  where  small 
feeder  streams  had  been  maintaining  a 
fishery.  Illegally,  no  notification  was  given. 
Hundreds  of  brown  trout  there  died.  The 
reason?  Members  of  the  Provo  River  Water 
Users  Association  had  decided  to  put  the 
entire  river  out  into  their  fields  to  make 
plowing  easier.  Conservationist  groups  had 
been  accustomed  to  late  summer  drawdowns, 
but  filling  irrigation  canals  in  early  May 
had  caught  them  somewhat  off  guard.There 
was  no  fish  salvage. 

A  several-year  study  by  Dr.  David  A.  White, 
associate  professor  of  zoology  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  turned  up  some  large 
browns  In  the  few  areas  where  neither 
streambed  nor  bank  had  been  altered  or 
de-watered.  Including  one  11 -pounder.  An 
interesting  aspect  of  both  the  studies  and 
STPRA  salvage  operations  was  the  fact  that 
browns  outnumbered  rainbows  about  1,000 
to  one.  In  Penrod's  first  examination  of  the 
dry  bed  below  Olmstead  he  found  one  rain- 
bow; In  the  second,  none.  Yet  rainbows  had 
been  planted  by  the  tens  of  thousands  there. 
After  attempting  in  vain  to  get  more  fiow 
Into  the  streambed,  the  STPRA  called  a 
meeting  in  downtown  Provo  for  early  AprU 
1970.  On  hand  were  close  to  one  hundred 
people:  biologists  from  BYU,  government 
officials,  Provo  River  area  home  owners,  fish- 
ermen, recreational  users,  and  others  deter- 
mined to  prevent  total  destruction  of  the 
Provo  River.  As  one  speaker  stated,  "Here  Is 
a  stream  that  has  been  pictured  In  many 
national  publications,  attracting  tourists 
from  throughout  the  United  States.  And  It 
has  provided  us  here  In  this  area  with  a  rich 
quallty-of-life  resource  right  in  our  own 
backyard." 

At  this  meeting  the  Provo  River  Chapter 
of  Trout  Unlimited  was  organized,  with  Dr. 
White  as  president,  the  second  organization 
formed  within  a  week  to  get  something 
done. 

More  than  two  dozen  people  called  for 
speclflc  action  to  save  the  Provo  River  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Newspaper  reports  of  the 
meeting  were  seen  by  actor  Robert  Redford 
in  New  York  City.  Owner  of  the  Sundance 
Ski  Resort  near  Provo  Canyon.  Redford  had 
often  admired  the  Provo  River  while  driving 
to  his  resort.  "I'd  always  thought  of  it  as 
being  an  exceptional  tourist  attraction,  a 
reason  why  nonresidents  such  as  myself 
visited  or  located  In  Utah.  But  with"  the 
abuse  It  began  taking,  I  wondered  If  people 
fully  realized  this  river's  value."  Redford 
said.  "It  Is  human  nature  to  take  things 
close  at  home  for  granted.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  happened  here. 

"I've  been  many  places  in  the  world,"  Red- 
ford continued,  "but  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  beautiful  stream.  Most  of  It  still  Is.  But 
we  will  have  to  start  doing  something  about 
It  soon,  before  It  is  too  late." 


Redford  also  Indicated  clearly  that  he 
understands  the  world  of  the  fisherman. 
"The  Provo  is  also  a  particularly  fine  brown 
trout  stream — one  that  I  think  is  worth 
keeping." 

As  environmental  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News.  I  reported  this  telephone 
Interview  the  next  day.  Many  people  called 
to  say  they  agreed  completely  with  him,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  help  out. 

But  things  were  already  being  done,  and 
on  a  national  scale.  As  Redford  had  prom- 
ised to  do.  he  cont.acted  Utah  Sen  Frank 
E.  Moss,  Moss  studied  the  situation  and 
through  the  wire  services  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  "some  sort  of  guaranteed  minimum 
flow  was  needed  down  the  Provo  in  behalf 
of  the  public  interest." 

Earlier.  John  S.  Wood,  assistant  director 
of  Trout  Unlimited,  had  flown  from  TU  Den- 
ver headquarters  office  to  meet  with  Utah 
Chapter  officers  In  Salt  Lake  City.  In  a  tour 
of  the  Provo  River.  Wood  and  I  happened  to 
see  several  people  loading  sacks  with  dead 
brown  trout.  This  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
plete water  diversion  from  the  Olmstead 
Dam  into  a  large  pipe.  Wood  later  wrote  a 
letter  to  Utah  Power  and  Light  Co  officials 
asking  for  flows  In  the  natural  stream  beli;>w 
Olmstead.  Power  officials  returned  a  letter 
saying  they  would  look  Into  the  matter. 
Since  the  power  company  purchased  ;!!e;r 
water  from  the  Provo  River  Water  Users  .As- 
sociation, the  latter  was  contacted  to  de- 
termine If  water  above  and  beyond  the  p^^w- 
er  needs  could  be  released  from  upstream 
Deer  Creek  Reservoir.  The  water  users  ig- 
nored this  attempt  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
them. 

According  to  studies  done  by  Dr.  White. 
the  pattern  for  years  had  been  to  hold  back 
all  water,  except  that  committed  for  pow- 
er. In  the  spring  months.  When  Deer  Creek 
filled,  then  excess  water  would  be  sent  down 
to  Utah  Lake. 

Why  was  flood  control  work  also  being  done 
in  the  spring,  when  fish  were  dying  from 
lack  of  water?  Because  as  soon  as  Deer  Creek 
filled.  It  had  to  be  quickly  shuttled  down- 
stream from  the  bulging  banks.  Hence  what 
had  been  a  dry  stream-bed  now  needed  fl.xxl 
control  work  from  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. I  checked  the  Olmstead  and  Mur- 
dock dams  on  June  22,  1970,  and  both  were 
booming  with  water. 

"Why."  suggested  Dr.  'White,  "doet^n't  the 
water  users  association  begin  reieasine  wat- 
er gradually  from  Deer  Creek  when  it  Is 
obvious  the  dam  is  going  to  fill,  giving  a 
sustained  flow  of  water?"  This  question  was 
asked  through  the  press  m  early  Mav  By 
May  15.  public  Interest  in  the  environment 
of  the  entire  Provo  Canyon  became  even 
more  evident.  Hundreds  of  persons  spent  a 
day  In  the  canyon  cleaning  up  litter  aiong 
the  stream.  Many  of  them  were  Boy  Scouts", 
students,  and  people  who  said  they  never 
fished  the  Provo, 

It  was  apparent  that  concern  for  the  Provo 
River  was  widespread.  Some  conservation 
groups  in  the  past  had  Intermittently  com- 
plained of  abuse  to  the  stream  But  this  was 
now  more  than  one  or  two  special  Intereet 
groups.  The  public  had  not  only  become 
concerned,  but  determined  to  make  up  for 
previous  apathy.  Many  letters  were  written, 
speeches  made.  meeUngs  held,  and  pressure 
put  upon  those  abusing  the  river  to  change 
their  public-be-damned  attitude. 

It  was  no  surprise,  then,  when  Governor 
Rampton  called  a  meeting  for  May  27  to 
determine  if  something  could  be  done  to 
save  the  Provo  River. 

But  to  understand  exactly  what  happened 
at  the  meeting,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some 
Provo  geography.  Rising  on  the  western  edge 
of  Utah's  13.000-foot-plus  Uinta  Mountain? 
the  Provo  cascades  westward  through  glacla: 
rock  into  ranch  country.  Here  the  s:reams 
brook  trout  give  away  to  cutthroats  and 
browns.  Prom  Woodland  to  Heber  City  the 
Provo  courses  through  cottonwoods  and  fer- 
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meadows  that  once  attracted  fly  flsher- 
from    throughout    the    West.    Browns 
raging  13  to  16  Inches  were  caught  with 
h  frequency  that  anglers  took  them  for 
ted  and  concentrated  on  the  larger  flsh. 
r  some  Sfteen  or  twenty  miles  the  Provo 
ed   through   countless  pools   and   r.ffles. 
Ulng  into  E>eer  Creek  Reservoir  construct- 
west  of  Heber  City  la  1937.  Prom  there  It 
:wed  Into  what  has  often  been  termed  the 
.er  Provo  River.  The  entire  lower  river  and 
;ch  of  the  upfjer  wtis  considered  some  of 
;   finest   brown   trout   water  to  be  found 
.where  in  the  US.  Some  six  miles  of  the 
vo    Immediately    below    Deer    Creek   stin 
uiin  In  their  natural  condition,  and  pro- 
:e  both  browr.s  and  rainbows  In  the  5-  to 
pound  class. 

imong  the  first  called  on  to  speak  at  the 
vernor's  meeting  was  Joseph  Novak,  gen- 
:  counsel  for  the  Provo  Water  Users  As- 
latlon.  Novak  recounted  the  water  users' 
:ir.eerlng  efforts  to  store  up  water  for  the 
gatlon  seasons.  Lakes  at  about   9,000   to 
?00-foot  level  In  the  Uinta  Mountains  had 
"stabilized"  by  building  dams.  A  tun- 
was    constructed    through    some    seven 
es  of  mountain  to  divert  the  North  Fork 
the  Duchesne  River  Into  the  Provo  Just 
;re    the   stream   spills   from   the   Ulntas. 
s  extra  flow  meant  more  water  than  the 
ambed    could    handle,    and    even    more 
er  was  added  by  connecting  a  canal  from 
Weber  River   across  Kamas   Bench   Into 
Provo.  This  created  a  serious  overloading 
:he  streambed's  natural  capacity,  so  the 
r   users  contracted  the  U.S    Bureau   of 
lamatlon  at  some  $5  million  to  provide  a 
r.nel  capable  of  carrying  the  excess  water, 
bvak    then    stated    that    the    "Lmprove- 
ts  "  done  to  the  channel,  which  consisted 
( Iredglng  out  the  streambed  and  using  the 
erlal  to  dike  the  Provo,  giving  It  the  ap- 
of  a  uniformly  wide  and  deep  canal, 
"enhancd  the  stream  for  flsh  and  wild- 
use"!    Later   a   physician-fisherman    In 
told  me:    "They  may  have  spent  $5 
ion.  but  they  sure  as  hell  ruined  one  of 
country's  most  beautiful  natural  tourist 
tlons.  They  obviously  cared  only  about 
ng  water  down  on  their  farms.  No  one 
seemed  to  matter  to  them."  A  veteran 
and  game  employee  put  it   this   way: 
gutted  it  all  the  way  from  Woodland 
l^eer  Creek." 
though  Novak  said  speclflcally  that  the 
users  had  "taken  special  care"  not  to 
e  the  streambed.  disturbing  It  only  in 
or   three  places  "where  It  couldnt  be 
any  other  way."  he  could  hardly  have 
more  wrong.  It  didn't  seem  likely  the 
was  made  deliberately  to  buffalo 
>ne.  Even  though  the  dredging  took  place 
t  twenty  years  ago.  the  ripped  bed  can 
be  clearly  seen.  But  the  reason  1  ki.ew 
streambed  was  almost  entirely  removed 
h-^t  I  fished  the  upper  Provo  extensively 
le  early  1950's.  After  the  dredging  had  all 
annihilated  the  streambed  and  the  fish- 
I  walked  the  river  and  noticed  how  few 
ra;   pools   and   riffles  had   been   allowed 
main.  Entire  miles  were  changed  from 
Ive    trout    stream    to     gravel-lined 
leeway.  I  did  not  flsh  the  upper  Provo 
for  more  than  fourteen  years,  nor  did 
of  the  other  flahermen  I  knew.  What 
been  a  natural  fishery  costing  the  state 
for  stocking,  soon  became  an  expensive 
-  ind-take-hfttchery  rainbow  proposition, 
this  shift  from  nat\u-al  to  artificial 
was  much  more  than  an  esthetic  loss. 
1969  as  an  example.  A  total  of  48,620 
were   planted   in   the   Provo   from 
Creek  to  a  point  Just  above  Woodland, 
about  three  flsh  to  the  pound  aver- 
at  55  cents  per  pound  cost  (not  count- 
latchery  bouses,  buildings,  raceways,  or 
capital   Improvements)    this  section  of 
?rovo  cost  license  buyers  some  98.924.85 
rear.  MvUtlplylng  that  figure  (number  of 
planted  has  Increased,  but  pound-coet 
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has  decreased)  by  the  twenty  years  since  the 
natural  fishery  was  removed,  and  it  ttirns 
out  that  heavy  planting  here  has  cost  the 
license  buyers  about  $178,497. 

Obviously  these  are  rough  figures.  But  they 
are  Indicative.  Some  stocking  was  done,  of 
course,  to  supplement  brown  and  cutthroat 
during  the  IQSO's.  But  the  point  Is  that  the 
recreational  losses  here  were  economic  as  well 
as  esthetic. 

The  thing  that  never  can  be  measured  is 
the  loss  In  quality.  Government  fiood  control 
engineers  may  never  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  browns  and  pallid,  sickly,  naive 
hatchery  rainbows  that  swim  to-.vard  the 
sound  of  human  footsteps.  When  a  stream- 
bed  l3  removed,  the  engineers'  response, 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  prevent  this  bio- 
logical depredation,  Is  that  the  state  will 
replant  It  with  many  hatchery  rainbows. 

This  entire  situation  points  up  what  is 
perhaps  the  conservationist's  greatest  prob- 
lem: he  must  present  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion at  stake,  then  let  the  government  offi- 
cials In  charge  (and  the  general  public)  de- 
cide what  course  of  action  should  be  taken. 
But  ii  those  who  opp<jse  conservation  are  al- 
lowed to  make  false  statements,  presenting 
an  Incomplete  or  erroneous  picture,  then  it 
becomes  difficult  Indeed  for  the  most  con- 
scientious of  officials  to  render  a  fair  de- 
cision. 

Such  was  the  case  here  on  the  upper  Provo. 
It  Is  quite  possible  the  Provo  River  Water 
Users  Association  never  did  realize  the  com- 
plete fishery  destruction  wrought  in  this 
area.  But  whatever  the  problems  of  flsh  cul- 
ture. Novak  made  it  clear  his  clients  hadnt 
worried  much  about  it:  "Water  could  be  re- 
leased down  the  Provo  to  pre\ent  it  drying 
up  during  the  critical  periods.  If  fish  culture 
was  a  higher  u^e  of  the  water  than  agri- 
culture. But  we  don't  think  it  is." 

At  this  po;::t  Governor  Hampton  Inter- 
rupted to  say  there  were  many  values  inher- 
ent m  runni:-.2  wa'er.  tourl=m.  esthetics,  real 
estate  values,  recreation  of  many  sorts,  and 
public  health.  The  Governor  saw  dead  Ssh 
as  an  indicator  that  human  ill  health  might 
rcllow.  Failure  to  carry  adequate  water  down 
the  streambed  Into  Utah  Lake,  where  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  eastern  shoreline  is  already 
off  limits  to  swimming  or  wading  due  to  pol- 
lution, could  only  worsen  the  situation. 

But  there  Is  here.  too.  something  few 
fishermen  fully  understood.  The  water  users 
had  shown  considerable  financial  courage 
during  the  early  1930'E  to  contract  for  con- 
struction of  Deer  Creek  Dam.  The  cost :  S25 
million,  every  cent  of  it  to  be  paid  back.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  an  interest-free  loan,  but 
even  now  at  this  meeting  the  water  users 
still  owed  the  Federal  government  $19  mil- 
lion. The  money  was  being  raised  by  sale  of 
water  shares,  the  majority  being  purchased 
m  Sait  Lake  Valley.  With  this  commitment 
hanging  over  their  heads,  the  water  users  had 
not  only  appropriated  all  of  the  Provo  River 
water,  but  they  had  In  the  words  of  Novak, 
"overapproprlated  It," 

So  precious  was  the  water  considered  for 
farm  corps  by  Utah  courts  in  1921  that  this 
right  to  fully  appropriate  the  Provo  for  agri- 
cultural uses  was  not  only  granted  to  the 
water  user?  but  the  entire  river  system  was 
gl-.-en  over  to  them,  Tliey  legally  owned  the 
entire  F^ovo  River! 

Fishermen  began  using  Deer  Creek  Reser- 
voir—and also  Uttering  It.  The  Job  to  police 
It  fell  to  the  water  users.  They  figured  fish- 
ermen were  a  careless,  liulitfercnt  lot — which 
many  of  them  were.  Judging  by  the  shore- 
line, cans  a.'.\d  bottles.  The  $8,000  annual 
costs  of  cleaning  the  lake  were  at  least  par- 
tially offset  by  sale  of  boat  permits  and  con- 
cessions Most  of  the  Deer  Creek  water,  said 
PRWUA  officials  was  from  the  Duchesne  and 
Weber  additions.  Therefore,  both  the  reser- 
voir and  downstream  Provo  were  "enhanced" 
by  the  project  rather  than  hurt  by  it.  That 
statement  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  Cer- 


tainly the  lower  Provo  would  have  water  in 
the  channel  year-round  (with  one  possible 
drought  year  perhaps  every  forty  or  fifty 
years )  If  they  had  left  It  alone.  Novak's  state- 
ment that  "Utah  needs  no  new  legislation 
to  protect  recreational  streams"  was.  of 
course,  merely  a  move  to  keep  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Provo  River — and  to  shut  out  those 
who  might  seek  any  type  of  multiple  use. 

Still,  the  fact  that  the  Utah  courts  had 
legally  given  the  entire  Provo  River  svstem 
to  the  PRWUA  In  1921  could  not  be  disputed. 
No   one   in   the   meeting   attempted    to   de- 
mand that  water  be  taken  outright  Into  the 
streambed,  even  though  that  was  now  clearly 
m  the  general  public  Interest.  The  argument 
that    agricultural    lands   fed    by   the   canals 
from  the  Provo  were  the  "llfeblood  economy 
of   the  state'   could  have   been   pursued  In 
1921.  But  not  now.  Penrod  cited  studies  done 
in   Montana   v.hlch   Indicated  the  Big  Hole 
River    was    worth    twelve    times    more    eco- 
nomically   to    the    state    in    the    streambed 
than  out  of  It.  Such  studies  done  now  In 
Utah   have   not   been  as   complete   as  those 
In  Montana,  but  It  Is  not  likely  that   1970 
agricultural    uses   could    compete    with    the 
tourism,   travel,   and  licenses  sold   to   those 
who  fish  the  Provo  almost  exclusively,  along 
with  cafe,  resort,  and  motel  business  In  this 
area.  And  with  the  case  of  Importing  food 
in  this  modern  era.  It  cannot  be  said  now 
that  local  economy  is  dependent  upon  lands 
irrigated  by  the  Provo.  In  fact,  agricultural 
income  continues  to  drop  drastically  In  Utah 
compared  to  recreational  sources  of  Income. 
A  recent  University  of  Utah  study  showed 
ftshing-huntlng-recreatlon       third       behind 
manufacturing  and  mining.  It  must  also  be 
concluded,  to  be  consistent,  that  the  state 
Is  Justly  concerned  with  obtaining  water  for 
manufacturing    and    mining.    Considerable 
water  is   taken  from  the  Provo  system  for 
these  two  major  contributions  to  the  state's 
economy,   but   they  are   taken   mostly  from 
Utah   Lake  and   the  Jordan   River.  Water  Is 
not  diverted  suddenly  in  wholesale  fashion 
at  any  point  on  the  Provo  for  Industrial  uses, 
as  it  Is  v.ith  agriculture. 

Once  the  streambed  Is  dried  up  for  even 
two  or  three  minutes,  browns  and  their  feed 
are  gone  with  the  finality  that  would  restilt 
from  a  month's  dry  bed.  And  the  longer  the 
bed  Is  without  water,  the  greater  loss  in  the 
"seal"  which  costs  live  streams  and  keeps 
water  from  seeping  Into  the  ground.  Thus  In 
their  desire  to  get  more  water  from  the 
streambed  into  the  canals,  water  users  may 
actually  be  wasting  It.  Further  water  Is 
wasted  by  using  miles  of  uncemented  canals. 
according  to  studies  done  by  Dr.  White. 

Conservation  representatives  were  so  nu- 
merous at  the  meeting  that  many  of  them. 
such  as  the  Sierra  Club.  Wilderness  Society. 
women's  conservation  groups.  Wasatch  Moun- 
tain Club.  Utah  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited, 
Audubon  Society,  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.  However,  several  speakers 
stated  feelings  somewhat  representative  of 
the  conservation  groups.  One  of  them  was 
Dr.  Thadls  W,  Box,  Dean.  College  of  Natural 
Resources,  Utah  State  University,  Logan.  He 
emphasized  that  It  Is  time  to  begin  looking 
at  the  needs  of  today.  "It  Is  obvious,"  he 
said,  "that  a  natural  resource  as  valuable 
as  a  canyon  stream  should  come  under  the 
multiple  use  concept.  Such  a  stream  as  the 
Provo  must  be  considered  today  as  also  be- 
longing to  the  general  public— and  multiple 
use  practices  applied  to  it.  taking  all  possible 
beneficial  uses  Into  consideration." 

Dr.  White  had  earlier  stated  that  If  the 
water,  or  a  portion  of  it,  were  to  be  con- 
demned for  the  public  use  and  ♦he  water 
users  reimbursed  for  It,  they  would  lose  no 
more  than  did  the  commercial  fishery  com- 
panies who  relied  on  the  river  for  sustenance 
far  before  the  PRWUA  was  organized.  The 
Provo  at  that  time  was  a  pristine  cutthroat 
fishery,  almost  on  a  par  with  Pyramid  Lake, 
Nevada,  with  spawners  from  15  to  25  pounds 
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being  taken  by  the  score  to  commercial  mar- 
kets As  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
browns  were  later  Introduced  and  flourished 
in  the  Provo.  When  the  water  users  associa- 
tion took  over,  the  fisheries  were  granted 
no  legal  status. 

Nothing  said  here  Is  meant  to  be  an  In- 
dictment against  any  individual  or  organi- 
zation. But  Inasmuch  as  the  water  users  as- 
sociation made  public  statements  In  an  open 
meeting  which  went  out  to  many  sources 
publishing  their  side  of  the  story,  it  seems 
only  fair  that  the  entire  matter  be  known. 
What  Is  to  be  done  about  the  Provo  River 
rests  largely  with  statements  made  by  the 
PRWUA.  For  example,  it  was  stated  that 
only  once  In  the  past  seventeen  years  has 
the  Provo  gone  dry  Just  below  the  Murdock 
Dam.  This  was  refuted  by  many  In  the  meet- 
ing, and  was  corrected  by  the  PRWUA.  But 
If  the  many  people  who  had  seen  the  dry 
streambed  there,  as  I  did  myself  while  living 
In  Provo  during  1957-59,  had  not  spoken 
up  to  correct  the  record,  the  Impression 
would  have  been  given  that  the  spring  of 
1970  was  Just  "one  of  those  bad  water  years 
that  occur  occasionally."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Gordon  Harmston.  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  reminded  the 
press  Just  a  few  days  before  the  meeting 
that  the  drying  of  the  Provo  was  an  annual 
matter  occurring  well  before  the  1970  fish 
kills  were  reported.  It  was  a  repltltlous  prob- 
lem that  the  water  users  had  ignored  in  the 
past,  and  didn't  seem  to  be  planning  any- 
thing about  now. 

What  then  is  the  fate  of  the  Provo  River? 
Like  trout  streams  of  magnificent  history 
elsewhere,  such  as  the  low  Truckee  and  the 
South  Platte,  the  Provo  may  die.  An  an- 
tiquated water  law  ruling  in  1921  may  have 
killed  all  chances  of  applying  the  multiple 
use  concept  to  its  recreational  potentials. 
Lack  of  present  stream  protection  law  may 
prevent  future  attempts  to  control  pollution 
and  all  further  tampering  with  the  stream- 
bed.  Anyone  with  a  tractor  can  still  do  what 
he  wants  with  the  streambed. 

But  Judging  from  the  concern  that  has 
been  shown  by  the  people  In  Utah  and  their 
nonresident  supporters.  It  Isn't  likely  the 
Provo  will  ever  be  buried.  As  Governor  Ramp- 
ton  told  the  May  27  hearing,  "we  have  a  seri- 
ous problem  here.  We  will  see  If  we  can  get 
Federal  funds  from  the  Four  Corners  Project 
or  the  Dept.  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  obtain  a  minim.um  flow  of  water 
down  this  river."  The  Central  Utah  Project, 
slated  to  construct  another  dam  above  Deer 
Creek,  will  bring  additional  water  by  the  late 
1970's  and  solve  some  low-water  problems 
there.  Water  Is  not  ear-marked  In  that  proj- 
ect to  flow  below  the  Murdock  Dam.  But  a 
final  solution  to  the  total  problem  on  this 
stream  rests  with  the  people:  Do  they  care 
enough  to  Save  the  Provo  River? 

If  they  care  enough,  they  can  do  It,  The 
public  has  proven  that  during  the  entire 
environmental  movement  of  the  past  year.  It 
was  that  concern,  realizing  finally  that  there 
is  a  limit  on  available  natural  resources, 
which  has  led  the  public  to  demand  greater 
governmental  concern  for  our  Irreplaceable 
environment.  It  has  become  so  sweeping  that 
even  the  tradition-hardened  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  begun  figuring  the  costs  of 
environmental  safeguards  In  their  cost  esti- 
mates. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  honest,  intense  concern, 
followed  Intelligently,  which  can  save  the 
Provo.  Just  as  public  concern  led  to  the  May 
27  meeting,  so  can  public  concern  get  a  con- 
stant flow  of  water  down  the  Provo.  and 
safeguard  It  against  channel  changes  or  pol- 
lution. The  water  users,  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  an  enormous  debt,  must  be 
fully  refunded  for  any  fiow  put  In  the  stream- 
bed  taking  money  from  their  pocket.  How- 
ever, they  might  also  recognize  public  bene- 
fit and  welfare.  State  economy  no  longer  de- 
pends on  their  getting  water  Into  their  fields. 
Their  own  individual  welfare  may  depend  on 


It.  but  then  the  resort  operators,  fishing 
tackle  stores,  motels,  cafes,  and  other  conces- 
sionaires in  the  Provo  area  depend  on  the 
water  too.  Why  should  the  agricultural  uses 
be  given  priority  over  other  economic  and 
multiple  uses?  With  the  latter  uses,  everyone 
receives  benefits  rather  than  just  a  few. 

It  IS  a  fact  that  ii  a  person  purchased  water 
shares  from  the  Provo.  then  put  the  water 
down  the  river  for  general  public  use.  that 
water  could  be  appropriated  to  someone  who 
would  consume  it!  This  is  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  on  the  Provo  and  many  other 
Streams  throughout  the  United  States. 
Clearly,  this  sort  of  management  is  unfair 
and  not  In  the  public  Interest, 

Perhaps  the  water  users  tlilnk  the  public 
will  soon  forget  about  the  Provo  and  not 
bother  them  any  longer.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Their  use  of  the  Provo  for  their  own  purposes. 
and  everyone-else-bands-off,  cannot  long 
continue  coming  to  the  attention  of  elected 
officials  and  legislators.  Nor  can  their  false 
statements  about  such  things  "enhancing 
flsh  and  wildlife  values,"  and  "not  dryinc 
up  the  sireambeds  except  once  m  the  lat-t 
seventeen  years "  be  taken  seriously  any 
longer  by  a  public  that  can  obtain  the  facts 
Either  the  PRWUA  and  water  users  through- 
out the  country  who  Ignore  the  public  de- 
cide to  allow  or  provide  water  for  multiple 
use,  or  a  concerned  public  will  a-sk  its 
elected  officials  to  condemn  it  and  take  it  for 
the  public  welfare.  This  might  require  leav- 
ing some  six  or  eight  cubic  feet  per  second 
flow  at  critical  periods  to  keep  the  stream- 
bed  from  going  completely  dry  and  avoid 
killing  the  entire  biological  system.  A  stream 
can  usually  come  back  from  a  light  fiow — 
as  the  Madison  River  earthquake  proved. 
Brown  trout  bounced  back  there  from  a  mere 
trickle.  But  when  the  bed  goes  dry,  all  is  lost. 

With  more  and  more  people,  more  leisure 
time,  and  more  resources  diminished  than 
ever  before,  the  need  for  a  running  stream 
by  the  whole  community,  not  just  fisher- 
men. Increases  A  stream  is  a  place  of  thera- 
peutic value,  a  place  where  man  in  a  very 
real  sense  emerges  clearer,  fresher,  and  better 
because  of  his  experience. 

The  next  question  Is  obvious.  Why  shouio 
this  use  of  water  not  be  considered  fully 
as  valuable — here  and  now — as  that  diverted 
Into  a  field  to  create  more  crop  surpluses? 


THE   PRESroENT'S  TRIP  TO   CHINA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveller  of  March  8.  1972,  publi.'^hed 
what  it  described  as  "Two  Assessment-s 
of  the  President's  Ti-ip  to  China."'  One 
was  an  article  by  former  Massachut.etti. 
Representative  Laurence  Curtis,  with 
whom  I  served  in  the  Hou-'^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives: and  the  other  was  the  ."Speech 
which  I  delivered  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
March  3.  Both  the  article  and  the  speech 
emphasize  the  positive  asii'ccts  of  the 
Nixon  journey,  and,  taken  together,  they 
provide  the  reader  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  balanced  analysis  of  both  U.S. 
gains  from  the  trip  and  our  treaty  com- 
mitments to  the  Republic  of  China.  To 
afford  Senators  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  two  points  of  view,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  and  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two  Assessments  or  Teip  to  China 

■0.3.   commttmints  to  republic   of  china 

Have  Not  Changed 

( By  Senator  Peteh  H.  Dominick) 

Since  the  release  of  the  Joint  communique 
by  President  Nixon  and  Premier  Chou  En- 


lai  on  Feb.  27.  some  news  media  headlines, 
some  broadcasting  Instant  analysts,  some 
persons  In  public  office  and  some  seeking  to 
occupy  the  Whlt«  House  have  labeled  it  as 
a  sell-out  of  Taiwan. 

As  a  long-time  admirer  of  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  I  have  not  only  re- 
viewed the  communique  carefully  but  have 
also  studied  our  treaty  comiuitment.s  and 
our  defense  posture  In  the  area.  As  a  result 
of  that  study  I  can  say  that  I  see  no  sign  of 
any  change  in  our  commitments  to  the  Re- 
public of  China 

Any  contrar\  view  simply  does  not  stand 
up.  and  the  repetition  of  that  concern  sim- 
ply encourages  a  feeling  among  all  our  allies 
that  they  should  review  their  own  positions 
and  does  no  good  service  to  Taiwan,  the 
United  States  or  the  cause  of  the  free  world 

The  communique  simply  advocates  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Taiwan  question  be- 
tween the  Chinese  peoples  themselves,  and 
we  are  not  throwing  up  our  hands  and  dis- 
missing long-term  commitments  to  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

Much  of  the  empha.Kis  has  centered  on  that 
portion  of  the  communique  In  which  the 
United  States  states  that  it  reaffirms  its  in- 
terest In  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Tai- 
wan question  by  the  Chinese  themselves, 
With  this  prospect  In  mind.  It  affirms  tbe 
ultimate  objective  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  forces  and  military  installations  from 
Taiwan. 

"In  the  meantime.  It  will  progressively  re- 
duce lt.s  forces  and  military  installations  on 
Taiwan  as  the  tension  In  that  area  dimin- 
ishes." 

True,  we  have  agreed  to  withdraw  .some  of 
the  limited  number  of  U  S  forces  stationed 
on  Taiwan  as  tension  decreases.  However, 
we  have  no  sizeable  force  on  the  Island, 
and  the  small  Increases  from  1964  to  1968 
were  involved  In  the  Vietnam  buildup,  not 
as  a  protective  screen  against  attack  on 
Taiwan  .As  Vietnam  winds  down,  those  forces 
would  be  reduced  in  any  event. 

Furthermore,  we  have  in  no  way  abro- 
gated our  commitment  under  our  Mutual 
Defense  rreaty  with  that  po\ernment  signed 
in  1954.  There  were  valid  reasons  for  this 
coimtry  to  enter  into  a  formal  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  China  in  19.'^4.  and  the  two 
major  tenet.s  which  prompted  a  pact  almost 
20  years  ago  have  not  lost  their  validity  to- 
day. In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Rel:;tlons  Committee  before  the  treaty  wa"? 
ratified,  former  .Secretary  of  State.  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles,  said  that  It  would  serve  two  pur- 
poses: 

"It  would  give  the  Chinese  Communists 
notice,  beyond  any  possibility  of  misinter- 
pretation, that  the  United  States  would  re- 
gard an  armed  attack  directed  against  Taiwan 
and  the  Pescadores  as  a  danger  to  Its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  would  act  to  meet  the 
danger — such  an  action  to  be  In  accordance 
with   our  constitutional   processes. 

"It  would  provide  firm  re,<>ssurance  to  the 
Republic  of  China  and  to  the  world  that 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  are  not  a  siib- 
Ject  for  barter  as  part  of  seme  Par  Eastern 
'deal'  with  the  Chinese  Communists," 

Under  tlie  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  China,  it  l.s  clearly  stated  that 
"Each  party  recognizes  that  an  lU-med  at- 
tack in  the  West  Pacific  Area  directed  against 
the  territories  of  either  of  the  parties  would 
be  dangerous  to  Its  own  peaco  and  s,ifety 
and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  In  accordance  with  Its  con- 
stitutional processes"  It  !r  <=!frnlficant  to  note 
that  the  treaty  remains  in  force  Indefinitely, 
or  until  one  year  after  either  party  has  given 
notice  to  the  other  to  terminate  th*^  agree- 
ment. And.  of  course,  no  such  notice  has 
been  given  or  Is  contemplated 

Although  we  are  embarking  on  a  new 
and  Important  era  in  U.S.  relations  with 
countries  in  Asia.  It  would  be  against  our 
own  interests  and  those  of  world  peace  to 
forget  the  economic  and  political  contrlbu- 
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the  Republic  of  China  has  made  in  that 
of  the  world.  In  essence,  our  military 
mltmentB  to  the  Republic  of  China  are 
a  small   part   of  a   long  and  endurlne 
fri?ndshlp. 

The    United   States    has    no    Intention    of 

:i.orlng  that   most  valuable,  if  Intangible. 

1  nmodlty.    Those    who    suggest    that    our 

Itatlves   toward   world  peace   through   ex- 

pafided  communication  with  traditional  ad- 

sarles  will  result  In  abandonment  of  our 

nds  are  doing  no  favors  to  the  U.S..  to 

allies,  or  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

/e  are  standing  by  our  treaties  and  con- 

e  to  demonstrate  to  our  allies  that  such 

ual  agreements  and  commitments  are  not 

lightly  by  our  government,  will  not  be 

aside  or  Invalidated  by  bettered  rela- 

13  in  other  areas,  and  remain  the  founda- 

for  building  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
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United  Statzs  Receh-ed  \L*ssivt:  Bene- 
Frrs  From  China  Visit 
(By  Laurence  Curtis i 
favorable  results  of  President  Nixon's 
Peking  trip  cannot  be  Judged  from  the  writ- 
words  of  the  communique   To  focus  pri- 
"  Uy   on  the  communique  is  to  miss  the 
-*  for  the  trees.  A  broader  view  discloses 
nal  results  and  new  directions  o:  enor- 
importance. 
The  trip  marked  a  starting  change  in 
ions  between  Peking  and  Washington,  a 
.ge  from  22  years  of  mutual  recrimina- 
te a  new  era  of  reasonableness, 
appreciate    the    Immensity    of    this 
cha^ige,  one  must  recall  the  vitriolic  hostility 
h  had  constantly  been  shown  by  lead- 
Chinese  spokesmen   against  "the  impe- 
J^ts  headed  by  the  United  States  and  their 
•^s,"  their  urging  of  "the  oppressed  na- 
and  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
"I"  to  take  up  revolutionary  struggle 
agaihst  the  Imperialists,  and  their  thesis  that 
political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 


wan  until  a  settlement  in  Indo-China  ap- 
proached a  reality.  This  would  give  the 
United  States  leverage  to  Induce  Chinese 
Interest  in  a  war  settlement. 

5.  The  trip  gave  a  new  direction  to  foreign 
policy  In  the  Pacific  area,  one  pointed  toward 
Chinese-held  image  of  an  aggressive  and 
warlike  America,  and  it  blunted  the  Amer- 
ican rear  of  Chinese  Communism  with  lis 
750  million  people. 

6  Together  with  the  entry  of  mainland 
China  into  the  United  Nations,  the  trip 
ended  the  dangerous  Lsolation  of  China  and 
signalled  China's  emergence  on  the  world 
scene. 

7.  The  trip  marked  the  end  of  the  sterile 
and  unrealistic  American  policv  which  had 
viewed  Taiwan  as  representing  the  whole  of 
China.  It  signalled  a  fiu-ther  thaw  in  the 
cold  war  and  the  lessening  Importance  of 
the  containment  policy. 

8.  The  trip  opened  the  vlsta  toward  a  new 
post-Vietnam  balance  in  Asia  between 
China.  Russia.  Japan  and  the  US  and 
placed  the  U.S.  in  the  position  of  being  the 
only  one  of  those  powers  which  can  deal 
on  reasonably  cordial  terms  with  the  other 
three. 

9.  The  U.S.  rapprochement  with  China 
may  well  Improve  the  prospects  of  meaning- 
ful negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
^  The  conclusion  Is  warranted  that  the  bene- 
nts  to  the  U.S.  from  the  Peking  trip  were 
massive. 

Theodore  H,  White's  words  of  1967  were 
prophetic; 

•The  most  difficult  task  Ui  the  world  Is  to 
reach  the  minds  of  men  who  hate  you  We 
do  not  flinch  from  the  immediate  tasks  to 
guard  our  skies,  defend  our  friends  We  can 
not  flinch  from  tomorrow's  task  w  reach 
the  mind  of  China.  We  race  todav  to  reach 
the  moon,  to  reach  that  mind  is"  a  task  of 
equal  dliBculty  and  far  greater  urgency  " 
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new  attitude  toward  America  was  con- 

to  the  Chinese  people  and  the  world 

'adlo.   TV   and    newspapers.    The    media 

"'    the    representatives   of    the    United 

being  cordially  received  in  Peking 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and  having 
dly  discussions  with  other  leading  Chl- 
officials.  Premier  Chou  En-lal  even  made 
"'e  to  President  Nixon,  as  a  stage  for 

drama,  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Peoples 

In    Peking    and    the    Great    Wall    of 
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effect  of  such   a  change   can    hardly 
eremphaslzed.  In  China  Mao  has  been 
rt   deified.   His   "thoughts"   are   on   the 
es"  lips:  and  when  he  showed  a  frlendlv 
ide  to  the  American  president,  he  sanc- 
the  new  relationship, 
srlcans  are  no  longer  "running  dogs." 
people    who    could    be    received    on    a 
Uy  basis  for  reasonable  discussions 
rhe    trip   created    and    dramatized    the 
.^se-Amerlcan  rapproachment.  It  started 
process  of  building  a  bridge  across  a  gulf 
'noet  12,000  miles  and  22  vears  of  non- 
:iunlcatlon  and  hostility. 
The   trip  defused   the   Issue   of  Taiwan 
barrier  against  Chinese-American   ne- 
lons.  The  Chinese  abandoned  their  re- 
"o    engage    in    discussions    with    the 
States  so  long  as  there  was  an  em- 
of   Taiwan    in   Washington.    And    the 
I  nded   China's  fear   that   the   US.    was 
to  deUch  Taiwan  from  China  and  use 
military  base. 

e  trip  may  be  helpful  In  ending  the 

Vietnam.  A  connection  between   the 

of  Taiwan   and   Vietnam   emerges 

he  communique.  The  U.S.  asserts  that 

progreaalvely   reduce   its    forces   and 

Installations    on    Taiwan    "as    the 

In  the  area  diminishes."  The  "ten- 

the  area"  may  well  include  Vietnam. 

•S.  could  slacken  its  pull-out  from  Tal- 
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ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  OF  SCIEN- 
TISTS  AND   ENGINEERS 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President     on 
October  26  and  27.  1971.  the  Special  Sub- 
committee   on    the    National    Science 
Foundation  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Pubhc  Welfare  held  hearing.s  on  S.  32 
and  S.  1261,  ■which  would  authorize  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  conduct 
economic  conversion  programs  for  scien- 
ti.'-ts  and  engineers.  In  oral  testimony  and 
in  statements  submitted  for  the  hearings 
record,  officials  of  25  .scientific,  technical 
professional,  educational,  industrial  and 
labor  organizations  supported  enactment 
of  such  legislation  and,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  offered  specific  suggestions  for  re- 
visions  to  strengthen  the  bills.  One  of 
these   organizations   was   the   Scientific 
Manpower  Commission  which  represents 
11  scientific  societies;  and  another  was 
the    Council    of    AFL-CIO    Unions    for 
Scientific.  Profe.ssional,  and  Cultural  Em- 
ployees which  represents  15  unions  Thus 
the   total   number  of   organizations   in- 
volved was  49. 

One  important  technical  group  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, was  not  able  to  complete  its  re- 
view of  the  legislation  before  the  hear- 
ings record  went  to  pres.s:  but  this  so- 
ciety has  since  submitted  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  In  addition 
the  National  Loss  Control  Service  Corp.', 
an  urban  fire  protection  engineering 
firm,  has  recently  submitted  a  useful 
statement  in  support  of  the  legislation 
Also  since  the  hearings  record  went  to 
press,  a  significant  article  analyzing 
scientific   and  technical   unemployment 


has  been  published  in  "Science  and  Gov- 
ernment Report." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters from  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  and  the  National  Loss 
Control  Service  Corp..  and  the  article 
from  "Science  and  Government  Report" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  Society  of 

Mechanical  Engineers. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  19  1972 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  National 
Science  Foundation,  U.S.  Senate    Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  reviewed  Bill  s   32   its 
Amendment  A.  469,  and  BUI  S.  1261  and' are 
submitting  our  comments  herewith  In  ac- 
cordance   with   your   Invitation   of   Novem- 
ber 5.  1971.  Also,  as  Mr.  O.  B.  Schler  n  ex- 
pressed In  his  November  19th  letter  to  'you 
although    we   could   not   meet   the   Novem^ 
ber  22nd  deadline,  we  hope  that  our  com- 
ments wm  receive  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

First.  I  want   to  say  that  ASME  concurs 
with  the  bUls  generally.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  engineering  and  sclentlflc  know-how  Is 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  resources,  If  not 
the  greatest.  The  Nation  would  be  remiss  In 
wasting  or  misapplying  any  part  of  It.  You 
are  to   be   commended   for   taking  steps  to 
prevent  this  mistake  by  the  Introduction  of 
the  Conversion  Research,  Education  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971.  S.  32;   the  New  Cities 
Research  and  Experimentation  Act  of  1971 
Amendment  No.  469;  and  the  Economic  Con- 
version Loan  Authorization  Act  of  1971    s 
1261.  These  blUs  not  only  propose  to  estkb- 
llsh  a  much  needed  policy  for  effective  utili- 
zation of  science  and  technology  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  Natlon-s  urban  problems   but 
propose  means  to  Implement  the  policy*  The 
legislation   should   go    a   long    way    toward 
keeping  the  sclentlflc  and  engineering  know- 
how  Intact.  6      "w 

r,n^*o^  respect  to  Implementing  the  policy, 
BUI  S.  32  provides  for  retraining  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  technicians  but  not 
management.  However,  we  think  there  Is  a 
definite  need  for  management  retraining-  in 
particular  first  line  science  and  engineering 
supervisors.  We  suggest  that  provision  f^ 
retraining  such  people  be  added  to  S.  32 

Bill  s.  32,  as  noted  above,  provides  for 
retraining  of  technicians,  an  Important  part 
of  our  know-how.  However.  Bill  s.  1261  which 
authorizes  loans  to  sustain  scientists  and  en- 
guieers  during  their  training  period,  does  not 
provide  means  to  sustain  technicians  during 
their  conversion  from  defense  related  to  ci- 
vilian acUvltles.  If  technicians  are  to  be  re- 
trained as  provided  for  In  S.  32.  and  we  think 
they  should  be,  we  suggest  that  S.  1261  be 
amended  to  Include  the  technicians. 

Finally,  for  two  reasons  we  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  Amendment  No.  469.  First  It  au- 
thorizes programs  which  will  develop  sorely 
needed  solutions  to  urban  problems;  and, 
second.  It  provides  for  utilization  of  the  re- 
trained scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
where  they  are  most  needed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Kenneth  A.  Roe. 

National  Loss  Control  Service  Corp.. 

Long  Orove.  III.,  March  13  1972 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  understand  Ex- 
ecutive sessions  will  be  held  shortly  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  National  Science 
Foundation  on  3.  32  and  Amendment  469. 

As  President  of  the  National  Loss  Control 
Service  Corporation  and  as  a  professional  fire 
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protection  engineer.  I  want  to  express  my 
support  of  S.  32  and  Amendment  469.  I  urge 
your  Subcommittee  to  report  S.  32  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Successful  passage  of  this  Bill  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funding  to  utilize  avail- 
able scientific  and  engineering  manpower  to 
tackle  the  critical  environmental  and  urban 
problems  facing  our  society  In  the  years 
ahead. 

NATLSCO  Is  a  loss  control  and  risk  man- 
agement consulting  firm  with  heavy  orienta- 
tion In  urban  fire  protection  engineering.  In 
1971,  fire  killed  12,000  Americans.  Injured  ap- 
proximately 250,000  persons  and  caused  an 
estimated  $2,845  billion  In  recorded  property 
losses.  Surely,  with  Increased  efforts  gener- 
ated by  S.  32  and  Amendment  469  this  use- 
less waste  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

We  see  three  principal  problem  areas  In 
urban  fire  protection  to  which  solutions 
must  be  found: 

1.  The  State  of  Our  Public  Fire  Defenses: 

Increasing  costs,  reduced  manpower,  out- 
moded fireflghtlng  tactics  and  equipment 
have  caused  a  continual  decline  In  the  capa- 
bility of  most  urban  departments  to  control 
fires  that  occur  in  their  cities. 

2  Occupant  Safety  From  Fire: 

The  attention  being  paid  to  this  area  today 
Is  most  primitive  with  moet  building  codes 
strongly  emphasizing  property  protection 
rather  than  the  effects  of  combustion  prod- 
ucts spread  which  Is  what  endangers  occu- 
pants. 

3  Significant  Knowledge  Gaps  in  Our  Basic 
Understanding  of  Fire  and  Its  Behavior: 

Fire  protection  Is  still  more  of  an  art  than 
a  science  due  to  a  complete  lack  of  uniform- 
ity and  completeness  In  reporting  of  fires  and 
more  Importantly,  extremely  poor  quality  in 
the  fire  reporting  data  which  Is  provided. 

Your  Bill  and  Amendment  will  help  to  pro- 
vide the  initiative,  the  Incentives  and  the 
funding  necessary  to  make  meaningful  In- 
roads in  solving  at  least  these  three  serious 
problems.  And  If  these  problems  can  be  over- 
come, a  reduction  in  loss  of  life,  In  Injuries 
and  In  property  losses  can  be  achieved  which 
will  repay  many  times  over  the  expenditures 
suggested  by  the  Bill. 
Cordially. 

Gerald  L.  Maatmak,  President. 


Science  &  Governivient  Report 

Unemployment  among  scientists  and  engi- 
neers Is  far  worse  than  government  figures 
Indicate,  and  It  Is  getting  still  worse. 

That  Is  the  conclusion  that  emerges  from 
an  effort  by  SGR  to  pin  down  the  source  of 
the  "50,000  to  65,000"  that  administration 
officials  routinely  cite  as  the  range  of  current 
professional  unemployment  in  the  research 
and  development  community.  Whatever  the 
realism  of  the  numbers,  their  durability  can- 
not be  faulted,  though  the  period  over  "which 
they  have  been  stated  has  been  characterized 
by  a  continuing  deterioration  In  the  employ- 
ment situation.  The  debut  of  50.000  to  60.000 
took  place  last  February  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Division  of  Labor  Market  In- 
formation Issued  a  special  study.  Though  the 
Information  that  went  Into  that  study  was  a 
bit  stale  at  the  time,  the  Division  has  not  re- 
turned to  the  subject,  and  officials  there 
still  recite  the  sturdy  numbers  when  asked 
about  unemployment  among  scientists  and 
engineers. 

The  next  appearance  apparently  was  In 
March,  when  Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower,  addressed 
a  meeting  of  science  advisers  to  state  govern- 
ments. This  time,  however,  technicians  were 
added  and  the  scope  was  narrowed  to  aero- 
space and  defense  employment.  "Our  best 
estimates,"  Lovell  said,  "are  that  these  cut- 
backs have  resulted  In  unemployment  for 
50,000  to  65,000  engineers,  scientists  and 
technicians  who  formerly  worked  In  defense 
and  aerospace  Jobs." 

Then,  on  October  27.  NSF  Director  William 


D.  McElroy.  apparently  talking  about  scien- 
tists and  engineers  everywhere,  but  not  tech- 
nicians, told  a  Congressional  committee. 
"Our  current  estimates  are  based  on  a  vari- 
ety of  Information  which  Includes  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  Information  and  our 
own  Just  completed  surveys.  We  estimate  that 
there  are  now  about  50.000  to  65.000  unem- 
ployed scientists  and  engineers  .  .  ." 

In  response  to  an  Inquiry,  a  BLS  official 
said  the  Bureau  does  not  compile  figures  on 
scientists  and  engineers.  "We  Just  cover  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  kindred  personnel 
In  our  monthly  surveys,"  he  said.  "The  only 
detail  we  have  is  on  engineers,  but  that's  only 
for  administration  use.  We  never  publish 
it."  It  was  learned,  however,  that  the  BLS 
figure  for  unemployment  among  engineers  is 
approximately  3  percent,  as  compared  with 
the  3.4  percent  that  NSF  found  in  the  survey 
referred  to  by  McElrov.  Based  on  a  study 
conducted  for  NSF  by  the  Engineers  Joint 
Council,  the  survey  drew  a  65  percent  re- 
sponse last  June  and  July  from  100.000 
engineers,  ■which  constitutes  a  20  percent 
sampling  of  a  mailing  list  of  members  of 
major  engineering  societies.  Into  the  figure 
of  3.4  percent  unemployed  went  only  those 
who  were  out  of  work  and  who  wanted  work 
Not  Included  were  the  6.9  percent  employed 
in  non-engineering  work:  of  this  percentage. 
it  Is  significant  to  note,  about  one-third  had 
accepted  non-englneerlng  employment  since 
March  1970.  In  any  case,  the  engineer  driv- 
ing a  taxi  does  not  show  up  in  the  figures 
as  an  unemployed  engineer.  Nor  do  the  fig- 
ures cited  in  October  by  McEIroy  reflect  the 
difficulties  that  recent  graduates  hav  en- 
countered In  finding  employment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  November  Engineering  Manpower 
Bulletin,  published  by  the  Engineers  Joint 
Council.  9  percent  of  engineers  at  the  bach- 
elor's level  were  without  job  offers  or  "firm 
plans"  at  the  time  of  graduation  last  June. 
"Although  this  may  not  appear  high  In  ab- 
solute terms."  the  publication  observes,  "it 
Is  about  double  the  figure  for  1970  and  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  boom  years  of  1965- 
1969  when  practically  every  graduate  was 
employed."  It  also  noted  that  bachelor  de- 
gree graduates  entering  military  service  to- 
taled 14  percent  of  the  group — the  highest 
figure  since  placement  surveys  began.  In 
1958.  "If  this  number  of  graduates  had  not 
gone  Into  the  armed  forces."  the  Bulletin 
states,  "they  would  probably  have  had  to 
join  the  group  with  no  job  offers." 

A  far  grimmer  picture  is  found  in  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society  following  last  June's  grad- 
uations. "Unemployment  among  new  grad- 
uates was  the  highest  reported  by  the  So- 
ciety ill  the  last  t-vventy  years."  according 
to  the  ACS  analysis.  "In  chemistry,  unem- 
ployment doubled — from  5.1  percent  In  i970 
to  10  3  percent  this  year.  Among  new  cheml- 
c.i!  engineers,  an  alarming  12.8  percent  were 
u:iemployed  in  1971.  This  situation  may  be 
one  reason  why  the  largest  number  of  chem- 
ical engineering  students  m  ACS  history 
{10  percent)  reported  that  they  had  entered 
militrtry  service  " 

NSF  s  study  of  scientists,  drawing  on  an 
85  percent  response  to  questionnaires  sent 
to  the  300,000  scientists  listed  in  the  1970 
National  Register  of  Scientific  and  Techni- 
cal Personnel,  was  tabulated  May  25.  and 
therefore  misses  out  on  the  fate  of  last  June's 
graduating  class.  In  addition,  the  figure  that 
it  cites  of  2.6  percent  unemployment  among 
scientists  does  not  reflect  any  of  the  5.6  per- 
cent holding  down  non-science  related  Jobs. 
Of  these.  1.6  percent  had  accepted  their  posi- 
tions since  March  1970.  which  may  fall  with- 
in the  normal  order  of  things,  but  In  science 
as  In  engineering,  the  Ph.  D.  cabbie  doesn't 
show  up  In  the  tabulations  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Where,  then,  does  the  50.000  to  65,000 
come  from?  The  suggestion  of  one  White 
House  aide  Is  that  "It  comes  out  of  people's 


heads" — which  may  be  the  case.  Working 
with  figures  derived  from  NSF's  studies  of 
unemployment  among  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, one  finds  the  following.  NSF  put  the 
scientist  population  at  500.000.  and  found 
that  2.6  percent,  or  13.000  were  out  of  work, 
the  engineers  were  estimated  at  750.000. 
which  mean.-  that  with  a  3.4  percent  unem- 
ployment rate,  25.500  were  jobless.  Grand 
total:   38.500. 

The  most  realistic  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion was  provided  October  26  by  Betty  M. 
Vetter,  executive  director  of  the  Scienilfic 
Manpower  Commission,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. Mrs  Vetter's  numbers  and  forecasts 
were  indeed  grim : 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  determine."  she  testi- 
fied, "there  are  about  60,000  scientists  and 
engineers,  including  1971  graduates  at  all 
degree  levels,  who  are  literal  iy  unemployed 
Using  the  generally  accepted  "ratio  of  seven 
technicians  for  each  10  scientists,  an  addi- 
tional 40,000  technicians  may  be  jobless. 

"There  are  perhaps  half  again  as  many 
who  are  employed  part-time,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  at  some  activity  totally  uiire- 
lated  to  their  scientific  training  The' major- 
ity of  these  are  seeking  employment  in  their 
fields,  or  would  be  seeking  such  employment 
If  they  thought  there  was  any  chance  of 
finding  It. 

"A  third  group  of  unknown  magnitude  are 
under-employed,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
performing  work  m  some  wav  related  to  their 
training,  but  which  could  be  done  by  per- 
sons with  lesser  training." 

Mrs.  'Vetter  concluded  that  the  groups  she 
had  described  had  almost  doubled'  in  a  year 
"and  there  seems  little  indication  that  we 
have  yet  reached  the  peak  unemployment 
level  in  this  population," 

SCORECARD    ON    JoB    PROGRAM 

Last  spring,  President  Nixon  called  a  press 
conference  at  San  Clemente  to  announce 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  was  establish- 
ing a  $42-milllon  Technical  Mobilization  and 
Re-employment  Program  (TMRP)  to  assist 
unemployed  .scientists  and  engineers.  'What 
has  happened  since  then?  No;  much. 

As  of  November  26.  a  total  of  24,013  per- 
sons had  registered  with  the  program.  Of 
these,  2713  later  found  employment,  presum- 
ably with  the  as.^iftance  of  TMRP  "Job 
search  grants."  providing  a  maximum  of  $500 
each,  have  been  given  to  1670  persons,  and 
"relocation  grants,"  up  to  $1200  each,  have 
been  given  to  438 

Little  Is  now  heard  of  the  once-touted  com- 
puterized "Job  Bank,  '  in  Sacramento,  Calif,, 
which  was  Intended  to  match  up  the  jobless 
and  jobs.  As  of  September  10.  the  Bank  had 
registered  12,500  applicants  and  had  notifi- 
cations of  2200  job  openings  Referrals  to  Jobs 
totaled  9700,  Placements:  22. 


POWS  AND  MIA'S  IN  SOUTHE.^lST 
ASIA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  a  movinp  and  intelligent 
letter  from  Miss  Ann  E.  Dickenson,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  a  student  at  Mitchell 
High  School  there 

She  speaks  from  the  heart,  and  she 
speaks  for  all  Americans  on  the  subject 
of  our  men— POW'.s  a!-.d  MI.As  in  South- 
east Asia. 

No  one  who  reads  this  letter  can  fail 
to  be  persuaded  by  Miss  Dickenson's  con- 
\1ction.  In  addition,  no  one  who  reads 
this  letter  can  fail  to  feel  a  surge  of  pride 
and  confidence  in  the  rising  generation 
of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

March  1,  1972. 
Dear  Sexatob  .Vllott:  As  our  troops  wlth- 
(Ira-A-  from  Vietnam,  and  as  all  America  looks 
lonvard  to  the  end  of  this  tragic  war.  the 
i  light  of  our  missing  men  becomes  increas- 
ingly more  urgent. 

We  must  never  again  repeat  the  shocking 
*agedy  of  having  not  demanded  a  full  ac- 
counting of  our  men  prior  to  the  cessation 
cf  hostilities  as  we  did  In  North  Korea    To 
hils  date  our  government  Is  still  attempting 
secure  information  on  the  389  men  whom 
h.ey  had  evidence  were  prisoners  from  that 
nfllct.  For   18  years  the  Communists  have 
steadfastly    refused    to   discuss   the   fate   of 
t^ese  men. 
This  time  we  must  have  a  full  accounting 
our  men,  via  a  neutral  International  In- 
ectlon  team  such  as  the  International  Red 
C  ross.  to  determine  which  men  are  prisoners. 
Ip  the  event  of  death  the  next  of  kin  must 
celve  full  official  Information  on  the  clr- 
climstances,  cause,  burial  and  grave  identl- 
ftpatlon. 
Although  we  as  Americans  may  hold  many 
irled  personal  views  on  the  purpose,  moral - 
and  terms  of  settlement  of  the  war  In 
Sjjutheast  Asia,  we  are  strongly  united  in  our 
\itual  concern  for  the  men  we  have  sent 
oterseas. 

To  this  end  we  would  like  to  make  clear 
tliat  whatever  course  a  settlement  of  the  war 
rr  ay  take  we  will  not  be  able  to  accept  any 
fi  lal  ending  that  does  not  include  neutral 
aid  acceptable  methods  which  will  account 
:  those  men  whose  fate  la  otherwise  un- 
kjiown. 

Sincerely. 

Ann  E.  Dickinson. 
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HTtTROPEANIZE   DEFENSE   OF   EmOPE 

We  .should  continue  to  provide  the 
strategic  umbrella  and  the  naval  defense 
for  Western  Europe.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Europeans  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  manpower  and  for  the  United 
States  to  cut  back  its  strength  from  about 
300.000  troops  to  150,000  troops. 

The  American  people  agree  with  that 
view  overwhelmingly.  The  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  agree  with  it  even  rr-iore.  The 
time  to  act  has  arrived.  We  should  Euro- 
peanize  the  defease  of  Europe  just  as 
we  have  Vietnamized  the  defeni,e  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  breakdown  of  the  respondents 
to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Senice  poll 
and  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  re- 
lease on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Drastic  Cut  for  U.S.  Troops  in  EtrRc-'E 
Voted    bv    Viewers    of    Advocates 

Strong  sentiment  for  drastic  cutbacks  oi 
U.S.  armed  forces  in  Europe  was  expressed 
m  the  2,657  votes  received  following  a  re- 
cer.:  debat*  by  the  Advocates, 

.A  total  of  2,116  viewers  voted  for  massive 
red-jctions  In  American  troops  stationed  in 
Western  Europe.  The  program  which  prob'^-a 
the  issue  was  produced  from  Cologne,  Ger- 
many with  the  cooperation  of  Westdeutscher 
Rundfunk. 

The  Advocates  Is  seen  each  week  over  most 
of  the  219  stations  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service,  (PBS). 


THE  VIRGINIA  OUTDOOR  PLAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a^  Congress  considers  a  number  of  pieces 
of  legislation  dealing  with  open  spaces, 
historic  preservation,  and  land-use  plan- 
ning, I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
of  the  programs  being  engaged  in  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch,  of  March  12, 1972, 
Marian  Marsh  Sales  describes  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Virginia  outdoor  plan 
of  1966.  This  program,  which  has  been 
administered  in  part  by  the  Virginia  His- 
toric Landmarks  Commission,  has  been 
responsible  for  preserving  much  of  the 
scenic  and  historic  environinent  of  Vir- 
ginia, without  the  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

The  scenic  easement  program  has 
much  to  commend  itself  to  everj-  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Sales'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S':enic    Easement    Pact    Pre.<;fhvf.<j    Vistas, 


W ISCONSIN  POLL  FAVORS  MASSIVE 
REDUCTION  IN  US.  TROOPS  IN 
EUROPE.  EXCEEDS  U.S.  TOTAL 

Mr.   PROXMIRE,   Mr.   President,   re- 
tly  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
program  "The  Advocates"  debated  the  is- 
"Should  the  United  States  Reduce  Its 
Tioops  in  Europe?  The  program  orig- 
inated In  Cologne,  West  Germany,  and 
seen  over  the  219  pubHc  broadcasting 
stitions  in  the  United  States. 

Df  the  2,657  votes  received  on  the  is- 
2.116  or  79  percent  favored  drastic 
cut^backs.  The  sentiment,  as  PBS  points 
,  was  verj-  strong. 

WISCONSIN  SENTIMENT  OVERWHELMING 

:n    Wisconsin,    the   viewers   who   ex- 
d  an  opinion  favored  reducing  our 
Eilropean  troop   strength  by   an   over- 
ijelming  88-percent  margin. 

think  it  is  time  that  Congress  woke 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  our  pres- 
strength  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  ex- 
cessively costly,  estimated  by  the  mili- 
itself  at  $14  billion  a  year. 
:  Jut  the  main  problem  is  that  Western 
which  is  now  as  strong  as  we  are 
which   Is   much  stronger 
the    Russians    economically,    and 
has  a  larger  population  than  either 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
failed  to  do  its  share.  Why  should 
United  Slates  shoulder  an  excessive 
pr(t)ortion  of  the  load  for  the  defense  of 
ufope,  in  both  money  and  manpower,  If 
Europeans,  whose  security  is  most  at 
are  unwilling  to  make  a  ma: or 
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does  not  make  sease,  and  the  Amer- 
people  know  it. 
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Easement    Pact    Preserves 
Landmarks  for  Posterity 
(By  Marian  Marsh  Sale) 
Without  cost  to  the  public  for  acquisition, 
protection    or    maintenance    the    Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  is  laying  up  land  treasures 
for    the    future    through    an   environmental 
protection  law   known  as   the   "open  space 
easement," 

By  it.s  adoption  of  the  Virginia  Or.tdoors 
Plan  In  1966,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
officially  recognized  change  as  big  business 
where  land  use  was  concerned,  Everj'  year 
change  was  known  to  be  eating  away  roughly 
a  million  American  acres  of  farms  and  fields 
and  woodlands,  as  well  as  historic  sites  and 
buildings  not  separable  from  the  landscape. 
To  the  blitzes  of  change  Virginia  was  los- 
ing Its  proportionate  share  as  the  greenness 
was  turn'n;  to  a.sphalt  and  concrete.  Land- 
m.'.rk  properties  were  overnight  framed  by 
visual  pollution. 

A  year  earlier,  the  report  of  the  Virginia 
Outdoor  Recreation  Study  Commission  had 
told  the  story  of  the  dwindling  Virginia  out- 
dorrs,  and  the  story  had  been  a  catalyst  to 
action  In  the  form  of  the  sweeping  package 
legislation  of  1966. 

Part  of  the  package  was  the  Open  Space 
Land  Act,  directed  at  encouraging  local  gov- 
erning bodies  to  plan  and  acquire  open  space. 
Out  of  the  package  too  came  the  open  space 
easement.  Created  either  by  purchaser  or 
gift,  it  is  proving  to  be  a  persuasive  device 
for  voluntary  open  space  and  landmark  con- 
sei^'ation.  Soon  after  the  plan  became  law, 
the  Commonwealth  and  other  public  bodies 
began  accepting  and  administering  open 
space  easements  on  assorted  parcels  of  th« 
Virginia  countryside. 

The  "open  space  easement  In  gross"  Is  the 
technical  name  of  the  device,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  a  conservation  or  scenic  ease- 
ment. Actually,  It  Is  a  legal  agreement  be- 
tween a  public  body,  such  as  a  state  agency, 
and  the  owner  of  the  property  qualifying  for 
the  easement.  Under  the  agreement  the  prop- 
erty owner  promises  to  protect  the  essential 
character  of  the  property,  and  the  agency 
assumes  guardianship  of  It.  The  agreement 
is  perpetual,  becomes  part  of  the  title  to  the 
properly  and  remains  In  effect  throughout  all 
future  transactions. 

The  donor  retains  title  to  the  property  and 
continues  to  use  and  enjoy  It,  according  to 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  agreement.  Ex- 
cept In  special  instances,  the  land  cannot 
be  used  for  Industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  It  Is  further  restricted  concern- 
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Ing  development  for  residential  uses.  Sub- 
division restrictions  may  be  altogether  for- 
bidden or  determined  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
serving the  senlc  or  historic  integrity  of  the 
particular  property. 

Since  the  values  worth  saving  vary  from 
property  to  property,  so  do  the  terms  of  the 
easements  vary.  Once  they  are  worked  out 
in  discussions  between  donor  and  agency, 
however,  only  an  act  of  the  legislature  can 
chai.ee  them. 

The  first  grant  of  easement  under  the  act 
was  made  In  1968  to  the  Virginia  Outdoors 
Foundation  by  the  owners  of  two  properties 
bordering  historic  Oatlands  estate  In  Loudon 
County,  It  was  a  gift  Involving  tracts  of  54 
and  184  acres  adjacent  to  Oatland  and  a 
nearby  15-acre  tract.  More  Importantly,  It 
carried  perpetual  rights  of  perservatlon  of 
the  natural  setting  and  atmosphere  of  the 
prestigious  National  Trust  property. 

The  most  recent  transaction  of  easement, 
completed  In  late  January  after  two  years 
of  negotiating,  made  permanent  what  might 
easily  have  become  a  white  elephant 
for  the  developer — Rlchmond'c  Kent-Valen- 
tlne  House.  Located  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  First  and  Franklin  Streets  across  First 
Street  from  Linden  Row,  the  landmark  prop- 
erty has  been  bought  subject  to  easement 
to  the  Virginia  Historic  Landmarks  Com- 
mission by  the  Garden  Club  of  Virginia  for 
use  as  the  club's  headquarters  and  reception 
center. 

Years  away,  when  properties  equally  sig- 
nificant but  less  protected  have  been  sold  or 
otherwise  lost  to  change,  the  three-story 
stuccoed  brick  mansion  with  the  portlcoed, 
columned  front  and  the  towering  magnolias 
will  still  be  there  In  its  quarter-block,  park- 
like  setting.  And  the  whole — mansion  and 
setting  and  magnolias— will  be  like  a  time 
capsule  lending  visual  appeal  in  an  area  re- 
flecting little  of  Its  former  historic  charac- 
ter. 

tJnder  terms  of  the  easement,  the  exterior 
of  the  house  and  the  four  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  may  never  be  changed.  The  rooms  are 
part  of  the  original  house,  which  represents 
the  only  identified  standing  residential  struc- 
ture designed  by  Isaiah  Rogers.  Rogers,  a 
Greek  Revival  designer,  also  planned  Rich- 
mond's now  demolished  Exchange  Hotel  and 
Exchange  Bank.  What  If  the  magnolias  die? 
Others  are  guaranteed  to  replace  them. 

Owners  taking  the  open  space  easement 
route  to  preservation  chose  It  for  two  reasons : 
to  perpetuate  what  they  have  loved  and  to 
give  the  future  something  to  love,  according 
to  J.  R.  Flshburne,  assistant  director  of  the 
Virginia  Historic  Landmarks  Commission. 

"Those  without  heirs  decide  quickly,"  he 
said.  "Those  with  heirs  take  longer,  since 
tying  up  property  is  a  major  step  involving 
others  besides  the  donors.  It  takes  an  un- 
selfish person — unselfish  and  Imaginative 
too— to  give  an  open  space  easement." 

There  Is  always  the  double  return,  he 
added,  of  personal  satisfaction  and  the  tan- 
gible benefit  of  stabrilized  or  lowered  real 
estate  taxes.  Since  property  under  open  space 
easement  can  no  longer  be  "developed,"  the 
Virginia  law  requires  that  the  owner's  as- 
ses.sment  be  based  "on  the  fair  market  value 
of   his   land." 

The  tax  benefits  go  further.  The  gift  of  an 
open  space  easement  to  the  Commission  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Virginia  Historic 
Landmarks  Commission  or — when  It  is 
funded — the  Virginia  Outdoors  Foundation 
will  qualify  as  a  "charitable  deduction  for 
federal  and  state  Income  tax  purposes,"  The 
value  of  the  gift  Is  measured  by  the  drop  In 
the  estimated  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty before  and  after  the  gift  of  the  ease- 
ment. Finally,  open  space  easements  can 
effect  substantial  decreases  in  federal  estate 
taxes  and  state  Inheritance  taxes. 

Proof  of  landowner  Imagination  gets  easier 
to  find  as  the  concept  spreads.   Intent   on 


preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land 
along  the  shores  of  the  Potomac,  below  the 
river  bend,  owners  of  properties  In  the  area 
gave  open  space  easements  to  13  separate 
tracks  in  Fairfax  County.  The  easements, 
given  to  the  Northern  Virginia  Regional 
Park  Authority  last  year  after  four  years  of 
negotiating,  provided  a  235-acre  scenic  de- 
fense against  environmental   assault. 

Last  year,  through  easements  by  the  own- 
ers, the  Virginia  Historic  Landmarks  Com- 
mission became  custodian  to  two  historic 
natural-resource  properties.  One  is  historic 
Lowland  Cottage  In  a  79.96-acre  natural  set- 
ting on  the  bank  of  the  Ware  River.  On 
largely  unspoiled  Ware  Neck  In  Gloucester 
County,  It  survives  as  one  of  a  handful  of 
Virginia  frame  structures  dating  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  l7th  century.  It  was  built  in  its 
earliest  portion  by  a  prosperous  merchant 
planter  whose  opjxisitlon  to  Nathaniel 
Bacon's  rebellion  brought  some  of  the  rebels 
to  his  door  for  "stock.  Provision,  Arnies,  Am- 
munition, Mrchts  Goods  &  considerable 
Quantltyes  of  Strong  Liquors." 

The  other  property.  Brooke's  Bank.  Is  a 
classic  Tidewater  plantation  setting  of  52  4 
acres  with  a  Mid-Georgian  house  In  the 
Loretto  vicinity  in  Essex  County.  Protected 
from  hurtful  modification,  the  house  stands 
like  a  sophisticated  monument  to  the  woman 
who  supervised  Its  construction  and  to  others 
responsible  for  restoring  It  after  the  Union 
gunboat  USS  PAWNEE  shelled  it.  The  river- 
front looks  out  on  greenery  terraced  down 
to  the  Rappahannock  and.  acros.s  the  river 
to  a  broad  marsh  hacked  with  hills  of  the 
south  side  of  the  Northern  Neck. 

Earlier,  the  Virginia  Historic  Landmarks 
Commission  had  accepted  an  easement  on  p.n 
Italian  Revival  house  and  its  50-acre  wooded 
setting  In  Henrico  County.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  property  was  visited  by  a  squad  of 
Dahlgren's  calvary,  who  emptied  the  smoke- 
house but  left  everything  else  undi.sturbed. 
Before  1966,  the  "scenic  easement"  was 
used  to  protect  the  open  land  adjoining  Vir- 
ginia highways,  a  case  In  point  being  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  None  was  employed, 
however,  to  protect  historic  structures  or 
sites  or  open  spaces  generally,  especially  those 
privately  owned. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Oatlands  ease- 
ments, open  space  easements  have  been 
placed  on  entire  estates,  portions  of  estates, 
flood  plain  lands,  historic  sites  and  struc- 
tures, land  adjacent  to  existing  and  proposed 
public  parks,  national  forests,  scenic  high- 
ways, trails  and  rivers.  Properties  under  ease- 
ment sometimes  cover  hundreds  of  acres, 
sometimes  less  than  a  city  block. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  land  for  rec- 
reation and  the  need  for  Increased  acquisi- 
tion and  development,  R  R.  Blackmore,  new 
director  of  the  Commission  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, sees  the  open  space  easement  as  an 
Important  means  of  protecting  open  land. 
"Even  land  that  doesn't  qualify  now  but 
that  may  qualify  for  recreatloiial  use  In 
the  future,"  he  said. 

Certain  of  Its  future  after  a  long  period 
of  doubt.  Imposing  Lansdowne.  In  the  center 
of  Urbanna.  Is  In  Itself  Justification  for  use 
of  the  easement.  Said  to  have  been  built 
about  1700.  Lansdowne  In  1701  became  the 
home  of  Arthur  Lee.  Lee  was  the  uncle  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  a  controversial  Revoltt- 
tlonary  politician.  Now  privately  o-RTied.  the 
estate,  which  Includes  the  home  and  approx- 
imately three  acres  of  land— all  that  is  left 
of  the  one-time  1,000-acre  estate — Is  under 
easement  to  the  Ralph  Wormley  Chapter  of 
the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Vir- 
ginia Antiquities,  The  APVA  would  have  to 
approve  any  changes  made. 

In  the  space-shy  future.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  104-acre  tract  of  land  left  In 
its  natural  state  In  a  metropolitan  area,  but 
there  Is  sure  to  be  one,  with  a  creek  run- 
ning through  to  boot.  Located  roughly  half 
a  mile  from  the  University  of  Richmond,  It 


was  given  to  the  university  subject  to  ease- 
ment protecting  It  from  all  use  not  related 
to  the  study  of  biology  or  ecology. 

Already,  those  properties  pledged  to  the 
future  make  a  wide  and  Irreplaceable  as- 
."^ortment.  Under  perpetual  ea.sement  to  the 
Virginia  Historic  Landmarks  Commission  is 
128-acre  Old  Mansion  in  Bowling  Green  in 
Caroline  County.  Notable  as  one  of  Virginia's 
be.s-  preserved  17th  century  dwellings,  the 
estate  Is  also  famous  as  the  site  of  America's 
first  race  track  and  as  a  social  center. 

It  tuok  only  40  acres  under  easement  to 
the  L.-indmarks  Commission  to  permanently 
Insure  a  blufTtop  house  setting  and  a  view  at 
Rock  Castle  Estate  In  Goochland  Countv.  Tlie 
protected  area  includes  a  historic  IStli  cen- 
tury cottage  ai.d  a  Normandy  manor  house 
adaptation  separated  by  a  walled  garden  and, 
in  addition,  a  view  of  the  James  River  bot- 
tom lands, 

A  developer  could  hardly  pass  by  the  half- 
acre  house  setting  on  South  Lee  Street  In 
Alexandria  without  wishfully  subdividing  it 
into  13  house-bulldlng  lots  of  20  x  60  feet 
each.  But  he  would  only  be  wasting  his  time. 
A  hundred  years  frcm  now  and  after  the 
hand.'^ome  Vowel! -Snowden- Justice  Black 
House  (now  up  for  sale)  will  still  sit  In  Its 
pleasant  green  garden  opposite  the  row 
houses  common  to  the  area.  The  propertv  is 
under  easement  to  the  Landmarks  Comrnls- 
ston. 

Since  1969  the  Historic  Alexandria  Foun- 
dation, In  conjunction  with  the  Association 
for  tl;e  Preservation  of  Antiquities,  of  which 
the  foundation  is  a  chapter,  accepted  ease- 
inenrs  to  two  prized  historic  properties.  One. 
known  as  711  Prince  St  ,  began  as  a  flounder 
but  grew  in  arcliltectura!  grace  to  become 
one  of  seaport  .Alexandria's  great  houses  Th.e 
other — the  La  Fayette-Lawrason-Cazenove 
House  at  301  S.  Asaph  St.— Is  a  three-story 
brick  federal  home  that  kept  adding  names 
and  eclat  as  time  moved  along  The  future 
may  know  It  best  as  the  house  procured  in 
1864  for  the  accommodation  of  the  much 
feted  marquis  during  an  ofllclal  visit  In  which 
Alexandria  outdid  Itself  for  celebration  and 
show. 

Because  of  the  grant  of  an  easement  on 
59.327  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  Gunston 
Hall  In  Fairfax  County,  the  unma'chable 
view  of  George  Mason's  boxwood,  gardens, 
sloping  pastures  and  the  Potomac  Ruer  be- 
yond will  never  be  lost  to  the  tourist.  Mean- 
while the  donors  continue  to  live  on  the  land 
they  have  protected  against  subdivision. 

And  so,  by  one  bold,  new  legal  thrust — the 
open  space  easement — the  state  looks  to  those 
citizen-owners  of  properties  worth  perpetuat- 
ing to  help  win  the  tug  of  war  with  the  future 
shock  of  overdevelopment 


BILINGUAL   EDUCATION 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28.  1972,  the  dLstin?uished 
Senator  from  California  iMr  Cranston  ■ 
offered  an  amendment  to  S  659.  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Joining  me  as 
cosixtn.sors  of  the  amendment  were  Sen- 
ators TuNNEY,  Williams,  and  Kennedy . 
I  am  plad  to  ."^ay  that  the  amendment 
was  accepted  unanimou.'^ly  by  the  Senate 
Among  other  things,  the  amendment 
gave  inorea.sed  st.atus  to  the  bilingual 
education  program  in  order  to  preseiwe 
its  integrity  Tlie  US  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  told  us  that  bilingual- 
bicultural  education  must  have  a  higher 
priority  not  only  in  the  Southwest  but 
also  across  the  Nation.  Bilingual  educa- 
tion needs  increased  visibility  rather 
than  subversion  under  the  education  re- 
newal program  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion recently  has  undertaken. 
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As  I  stated  in  the  Record  our  concern 
!  that  there  is  apprehension  that  funds 
llocated    by    Congress    for    bilinsual- 
ral  education  are  not  being  used 
purposes  for  which  they  were  de- 
ed.    The    amendment    attempts    to 
(Uarantee    that   no   diversion    of    these 
lunds  is  made. 
On  the  day  before  the  Senate  adopted 
e  amendment  unanimously,   the  dis- 
jnguished  Senator  from  California  <  Mr. 
rjiNEY  I  addressed  the  opening  general 
iSion  of  the  1972  Convention  of  Teach- 
of    English    to    Speakers    of   Other 
guages.    I    ask    unanimous    consent 
his  timely  remarks  be  printed  in  the 

ECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
^ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
D,  as  follows: 
RzMAJiKS  OF  Senator  John  V.  Tt:nnet 
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I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  evening. 
Vhen  I  see  so  many  educators  who  are 
d  (dlcated — as  I  know  you  are — I  have  a  re- 
iwed  sense  of  hope.  America  Is  beginning 
care  about  the  very  special  problems  of 
non-EngUsh  speaking  citizens. 
For  years,  those  needing  blllngual-blcul- 
1  ral  education  were  among  the  most  ne- 
■'  ected  people  In  this  country. 
.Mthough  the  English  and  Spanish  speak- 
g  signers  of  the  California  constitution 
ilginally  provided  that  CallTornla  was  to 
'<  a  bilingual  state,  the  second  constitution 
'p  changed  to  make  English  the  onlv  offl- 
.1  language.  It  was  not  until  the'  90th 
ngress  that  our  country,  as  a  whole,  rec- 
alzed  and  accepted  Its  responsibility  of 
pifcvldlng  bilingual  education. 

fn  1968.  when  the  Senate  and  the  House 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  we  be- 
to  move  forward.  Since  then  communl-y 
sv^port   and    Involvement   have   ero-jvn    tre- 
"y.  Expertise  In  methods  and  qual- 
of  materials  has  significantly  Improved. 
1   your   efforts   have   contributed    to    this 
nprovement, 

n  short,  the  concept  has  been  accepted 
\  It  is  now  time  we  expand  and  develop 
scope. 

Vs  teachers  of  English  to  speakers  of  other 
-uages.  you  are  a  vital  and   kev  part  of 
commitment    to    non-English    speakins^ 
■leans.   Your   role   Is   a   ereat   one    One 
1  has.  and  will  continue  to  contribute 
equality   of   educational    opportunity    in 
erica.  With  your  help  and  knowledge'  our 
cation  system  will  become  more  relevant 
1  responsive  to  this  countrv's  dlver-e  edu- 
cational needs 

th  the  overwhelming  crisis  todav  facing 

quality  of  American  education,  no  other 

eavor  by  our  Government  is  voiced  w^th 

■e    rhetoric— nor    challenged    with    more 

i^cern— than  Federal  aid  to  education   But 

us   examine   carefully   our   performance 

s  that  performance  and  commitment  cor- 

lond  to  the  pledges  and  promises  we  so 

n  hear  beii-.e;  made  to  compensatorv  edu- 

on'  Especially  those  promises  and  pledees 

arolind  election  t:me'> 

1967.  I  voted  for  the  original  Bilingual 
cation  Act  and  I  have  continued  to  sup- 
:  that  legislation 

find  it  a  real  tragedy  tha'  while  we  spend 

rally  mUIlons  for   the  SST's   and   ABM's 

lefense,  we  have  spent,  on   the  average 

»•  several  dollars  a  year  for  the  ABC'=;  of 

"ual  education. 

ouslv.  this   win   not   do.   The   need   is 

In  the  Southwest  it  is  estimated  that 

80  percent  of  the  SpanLsh  .speaking  chll- 

enrolled  In  elementarv  and   secondary 

Is    would    benefit    from    the    bilingual 

ESL  education  experience 

Is  indeed  deplorable  that  appropriations 

ntle  VTI,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

never  come  near  to  the  authorizations 
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envisioned  by  the  sponsors  of  the  original 
legislation.  In  fact,  in  the  first  vear  of  the 
prograjn,  while  enthusiastic  proponents  of 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  were  still  cele- 
bratmg  their  vlctorv  not  one  cent  wa.s  appro- 
priated for  1968 — even  though  15  million  had 
been  authorized. 

The  next  year.  Congress  appropriated  $712 
million — enough  money  to  fund  adequate 
programs  for  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
three  million  children  estimated  to  be  in  need 
of  special  bilingual  programs. 

To  this  day.  a  dismal  and  appalling  22  per- 
cent of  the  400  million  that  was  authorized 
for  bilingual  education  has  been  signed  into 
appropriations. 

The  present  Administration  tells  us  we 
should  look  to  what  it  does  and  not  to  what 
it  says.  But  that  Administration  has  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  only  30  percent- 
less  than  one  third— of  the  l'35  million  that 
is  authorized  for  1973  for  blllnguaj  educa- 
tion. 

Even  If  Congress  were  to  appropriate  the 
entire  135  million  this  year,  the  average  ap- 
propriation for  the  5 ''2  years  would  still  be 
less  than  56  percent, 

I  share  the  hope  of  Yeshlva  Unlversltv's 
Profes-^or  Flshman  and  others  like  him.  that 
language  scholars  and  teachers  will  rise  to 
more  active  lobbying  effort*  on  behalf  of  not 
only  bilingual  education,  but  all  education 
legislation.  You  must  educate  yourselves  on 
how  to  Influence  and  strengthen  education 
acts  and  on  how  to  put  their  funds  to  better 
u.se.  You  must  make  consistent  efforts  to 
make  your  views  known  to  chairmen  and 
members  of  appropriations  committees  so 
that  funds  mentioned  in  the  initial  authori- 
zation legislation  will  be  granted  In  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

As  activists,  you  can  help  hasten  the  day 
when  bilingual  education  Is  to  come. 

As  reaiist.s,  you  can  see  that  It  should  be 
made  available  to  all  t^hoee  who  want  It, 
regardless  of  income. 

.^  educational  planners,  you  can  help  make 
bilingual  education  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  variegated  picture  of  American  edu- 
cation. 

Bilingual  education  needs— and  deserves— 
more  than  the  crumbs  it  has  been  getting. 
It  cannot  be  a  mere  promissory  note  to  the 
poor  nor  a  sectional  matter. 

Until  this  program  is  adequatelv  funded— 
until  the  United  States  Congress  and  this 
Administration  show  that  they  intend  to 
manifest  their  commitment  to  the  non- 
English  speaking  children  and  adults  In  this 
country,  this  tragedy  of  the  American  school 
system  will  remain. 

In  the  five  Southwestern  states  alone  there 
are  at  lea-st  1.75  million  children  with 
Spanish  surnames.  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand how  some  political  leaders  cannot  see— 
cr  in  some  instances  choose  not  to  see — the 
correlation  between  appallingly  inadequate 
program,  funds  and  a  dropout  rate  of  those 
children  three  times  higher  than  their  An- 
glo counterparts.  Constant  undcrfunding  has 
not  only  thwarted  the  purposes  of  Title  VII, 
but  It  also  represents  the  worst  form  of  eco- 
nomics. Millions  of  school  age  children 
speak  a  first  language  other  than  English, 
Millions  of  others,  at  the  time  thev  start 
school,  have  a  knowledge  of  English' which 
is  minimal  or  non-existent.  Yet  these  non- 
English  speaking  chUdren  are  expected  to  un- 
derstand and  respond  to  academic  instruc- 
tion in  English.  For  these  children,  imie  or 
no  learning  results  and  the  potential  value 
of  knowing  a  language  other  than  English 
remains  instead  a  terrible  handicap.  It  is  no 
accident  that  for  years  children  of  limited 
English  speaking  ability  have  been  plagued 
with  frustration.  low  achievement,  personal 
shame,  and  high  drop-out  rates. 

For  years.  Congress  has  heard  that  Inade- 
quate education  in  the  early  years  of  life 
has  a  high  correlation  with'  underemploy- 
ment, unemployment,  and  poverty  later  in 


life.  Perhaps  less  well  recognized  is  how  costly 
it  becomes  to  try  and  recltlfy  an  Inadequate 
education  In  later  life.  Los  Angeles,  Callfor- 
nla.   Is   one   of   the   cities   with   the   largest 
population  of  Spanish  speaking   Americans 
In  the  country.  A  recent  survey  of  the  LA. 
Unified  School  District  revealed  a  total  adult 
education  budget  for  1971  in  excess  of  30  mil- 
Hon  dollars.  According  to  a  School  District 
spokesman,  the  adult  education  budget  is  so 
extraordinarily  high  because  over  50  percent 
of  the  age  18  and  over  population  Is  with- 
out a  high  school  diploma  or  salable  Job  skill 
Failure  to  educate  a  person  in  his  youth  is 
not  cheaper  to  society  when  one  city  spends 
over  5  million  dollars  more  than  the  entire 
1971  bilingual  appropriation  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  Inadequate  education 
among  Its  adults.  It  seems  that  we  have  not 
yet  learned  that  the  problem  with  cheap  edu- 
cation Is  that  we  never  stop  paying  for  It. 
Uuderfunding  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  might  be  Justified  If  it  were  proving  of 
dubious    value,    but    all    evidence    Indicates 
that  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  According  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  majority  of  edu- 
cation programs  employing  the  non-English 
language  In  instruction  have  Improved  aca- 
demic   achievement,    prevented    retardation, 
and  decreased  the  drop-out  rate.  In  addition,' 
maiiv  bilingual  evaluations  report  that  na- 
tive English  speakers  have  also  educationally 
benefitted    from    the    bilingual    experience. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  limited  funds,  only 
54.000  of  the  estimated  5  million  children  in 
need  of  bilingual  services  received  such  as- 
sistance  in   1971.  Approximately  80  percent 
of  all  bilingual  project  requests  In  1971  were 
turned  down  by  the  Office  of  Education  due 
to  insufficient  funds.  And  of  the  20  percent 
of  the  projects  that   were  funded,   the  dis- 
tricts received  only  50  percent  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  project,  again  due  to  insufficient 
fi.mds. 

But  because  Congress  couched  Its  Innova- 
tive legislation  In  support  of  dual  language 
schooling  in  terms  that  permdt  both  the  eth- 
nwentrists  and  the  cultural  plurallsts  to  see 
what  they  want  In  Title  VII,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  ESL  programs,  though  unques- 
tionably essential,  constitute  only  one  part 
and  one  kind  of  dual  language  education.  In 
referring  to  ESL  programs,  manv  of  the  Span- 
ish speaking  in  the  Southwest  say  that: 

"In  the  past,  Chicanos  droppea  out  of 
school  speaking  some  Spanish  .  .  .  now  they 
are  dropping  out  of  school,  but  speaking 
some  English." 

Thus,  It  must  be  made  clear  that  ESL  is 
a  vital  phase  of  the  bilingual  program,  but  It 
is  not  bilingual  education  as  such.  Bilin- 
gual education  also  means  that  programs  are 
designed  to  impart  to  students  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  culture  associated  with 
their  language. 

Tlie  Ideal  bilingual  education  program 
would  include  instruction  in  all  subjects  and 
is  conducted  both  in  English,  and  In  the 
mother  tongue— whether  it  is  Japanese, 
Span.sh,  French.  Chinese,  or  Navajo.  Since 
an  important  objective  is  the  development  of 
the  child's  self-esteem  and  cultural  pride, 
study  of  the  history  and  culture  associated 
with  the  mother  tongue  should  become  an 
integral  part  of  tlie  prrgrani. 

On  a  more  general  level,  American  schocls 
will  have  to  move  further  awav  from  tlieir 
traditional  monocultural  attitude  that  .?o:!.e- 
times  prever.ts  cbjective.  unbiased  IQ  test- 
ing. 

When  I  found  cut  that  Chlcano  children 
in  California,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
ability to  speak  Engl.sh.  were  being  as.=  iynod 
to  classrocms  for  the  educably  mentaliv  re- 
tarded, or  E.MR  classes,  I  realized  that  'he 
experience  my  wife  and  I  had  with  the  nurs- 
ery and  elementary  schools  in  Washington, 
D,C.,  was  not  confined  t<j  the  East  C3ast, 

I  had  recently  been  elected  to  the  House  01 
Representatives  and  was  in  the  process  of 
moving  from  California  to  Washington,  when 
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my  wife,  Mleke,  and  I  attempted  to  enroll 
my   son,    Teddy,    in    a    nursery    school.    We 
took  Teddy  to  a  school  for  a  series  of  IQ  and 
other  £idmlsslon  tests. 
He  failed  the  tests. 

I  don't  think  I'll  ever  forget  the  afternoon 
when  Mleke  told  me.  The  teacher  had  tried 
to  be  kind,  but  what  she  had  to  say  could 
not  be  said  kindly.  "I'm  afraid  your  son 
Isn't  up  to  our  standards,"  she  said.  "He's 
weak  in  vocabulary,  and  he's  slow  to  respond 
to  questions." 

My  son?  I  was  shocked,  Incredulous.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  news  no  father  can  accept 
easily  even  If  it  Is  true,  but  I  was  certain 
that  It  was  not  true.  I  knew  this  bright  and 
happy  little  boy.  And  1  knew  he  was  not 
slow. 

Then  why  weren't  his  IQ  test  results 
better?  I  tried  to  analyze  the  problem  as  he 
and  I  walked  around  Washington  that  after- 
noon, but  wasn't  getting  anywhere.  Then, 
abruptly,  Teddy  solved  the  puzzle  for  me. 

He  suddenly  grasped  my  hand  and  said, 
"Papa,  kljk!  De  Brug!"  He  was  speaking 
Dutch.  ("Daddy,  look!  The  bridge!")  This 
was  not  surprising.  Mleke  is  Dutch,  and  she 
had  recently  taken  Teddy  on  a  six-week  trip 
to  the  Netherlands  to  visit  his  grandparents. 
For  a  long  while  before  the  trip,  to  prepare 
him,  she  had  spoken  Dutch  with  him. 

Now  I  began  to  see  what  the  problem  was. 
Mleke  and  I  had  assumed  he  was  learning 
English  as  well  as  Dutch:  learning  It  from 
me,  from  playmates,  from  our  friends.  We 
were  wrong.  His  three-year-old  brain  was 
apparently  doing  much  or  most  of  Its  think- 
ing In  Dutch.  Confronted  with  an  Intelli- 
gence test  in  which  all  the  symbols  of 
thought  were  expressed  In  English,  he  had 
been  defeated. 

Mleke  and  I  started  a  crash  program  of 
teaching  Teddy  to  talk,  read,  and  write  In 
English.  We  worked  with  him  at  home.  We 
got  him  Into  another  nursery  school,  which 
had  less  demanding  admission  standards, 
but  which  stressed  language  skills  as  part 
of  Its  curriculum.  Today,  this  boy  who  was 
once  called  slow  brings  home  report  cards  of 
which  his  parents  can  be  proud. 

Partly  eis  a  result  of  that  personal  experi- 
ence. I  feel  that  our  schools  must  open  them- 
selves to  an  acceptance  of  racial  and  cultural 
pluralism.  This  change  In  curriculum  and 
testing  methods  will  not  be  an  easy  one — 
but  It  must  be  done. 

Many  of  us — In  government  as  well  as  In 
education — fail  to  recognize  what  our  society 
has  done  to  the  cultural  Identity  of  our  mi- 
norities. From  the  beginning  of  the  educa- 
tional process  In  this  country.  It  has  oesa  the 
goal  of  our  school  system  to  homogenize  its 
pupils,  to  serve  the  tradition  of  America  as 
the  great  melting  pot.  It  has  been  long 
thought  that  given  enough  time  and  pres- 
sure, all  students  would  emerge  from  our 
schools  with  similar  goals.  At  least,  this  Is 
what  was  supposed  to  have  happened.  In  fact. 
It  has  not.  Many  of  America's  students  leave 
the  schools  totally  unacculturated  to  life  in 
America.  And  because  the  schools  totally  have 
failed  to  meet  their  specific  learning  "needs, 
these  students  have  not  been  able  to  survive 
either  socially  or  economlcallv  In  this  coun- 
tr>-. 

With  our  preoccupation  with  the  melting 
pot,  we  have  forgotten  the  value  of  cultural 
pluralism — to  all  Americans,  whether  Indian, 
Puerto  Rlcan,  Oriental.  Chlcano.  Black,  or 
eighth  generation  Anglo  Saxon, 

In  New  York  City,  very  few  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  children  go  on  to  receive  academic  de- 
grees. Fifty  percent  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dents never  complete  elementary  school.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  Judgings  of  Sllberman, 
Palomares.  and  others  that  In  manv  In- 
stances the  public  schools  are  damaging 
rather  than  encouraging  the  Intellectual 
growth  of  even  our  most  privileged  children. 

Findings  of  the  US,  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  indicate  that  minority  students  In  the 


Southwest — Chicanos.  Blacks,  and  American 
Indians — do  not  obtain  the  benefit  of  public 
education  on  par  to  their  Anglo  classmates. 
This  Is  true  regardless  of  the  measure  of 
school  achievement  used.  Without  exception, 
minority  students  achieve  a  lower  rate  than 
Anglos; 

At  the  time  of  high  school  graduation,  only 
60  percent  of  Chicanos  are  still  in  high  school 
in  the  Southwest, 

The  reading  achievement  of  minority  stu- 
dents Is  lower  than  Anglo  students. 

Their  repetition  of  grades  Is  more  frequent. 
Their  participation  In  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities is  even  less  encouraging  .  .  . 

Obviously,  the  non-English  speaking  stu- 
dent Is  one  who  has  failed  to  blend  Into  the 
-American  mainstream.  He  has  Instead  been 
an  exile  in  his  own  land.  America  has  pun- 
ished him  for  cherishing  his  language  and 
his  culture.  And  because  he  Is  different,  be- 
cause he  speaks  little  or  no  English,  he  has 
been  excluded  from  participating  in  the 
advantages  of  American  life. 

But.  as  you  are  all  aware,  he  has  not  been 
the  only  loser,  America,  too,  has  lost.  She 
has  lost  because  she  has  failed  to  recognize 
the  potential  of  her  ethnic  and  racial  mi- 
norities. As  a  country,  we  have  much  to  gain 
from  our  non-English  speaking  people.  Ob- 
viously, we  can  grow  through  an  exposure  to 
the  culture  and  the  language  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  live.  For  too  long  we  have 
secluded  ourselves  in  our  own  ethnocentric 
world.  With  the  help  of  dedicated  teachers 
like  yourselves,  and  with  the  continued 
growth  of  your  commitment,  we  will  de- 
velop a  more  diverse,  relevant,  and  respon- 
sive system  of  education. 

As  language  scholars,  you  have  told  us 
that  language  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
manifestations  of  the  human  personality. 
Therefore,  when  the  school  rejects  a  child's 
mother  tongue,  the  consequences  are  pro- 
found The  child's  concept  of  his  parents, 
his  home,  his  way  of  life,  and  his  self  may 
all  be  tragically  affected. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  primary  respon- 
sibilities of  our  schools  Is  to  deal  with  the 
language  problems  of  the  Chlcano  and  the 
American  Indian.  For  as  we  know,  no  one 
can  progress  far  In  this  country  without  a 
working  knowledge  of  English.  Bilingual 
education  offers  a  resolution  of  those  prob- 
lems, and  the  child  of  the  barrio  or  of  the 
reservation  stands  only  to  gain  through  his 
knowledge  of  English  and  his  native  lan- 
guage. Some  studies  have  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  children  who  are  equally  edu- 
cated in  both  languages  are  superior  in 
both  verbal  and  non-verbal  Intelligence  to 
monolingual  children.  The  bilingual  do  have 
a  special  gift. 

But  language  Is  only  one  problem  that 
confronts  the  non-English  speaking  stu- 
dent. He  Is  also  plagued  by  a  confusion  about 
his  own  Identity — the  traditions  of  his  fam- 
ily and  his  friends  contrast  glaringly  with 
the  Anglo  culture  that  surrounds  him.  He 
feels  tied  t'-  a  foreign  country,  but  because 
the  heritage  of  Chicanos.  Borlcuas.  and  In- 
dians has  often  been  denigrated,  the  child 
may  also  wish  to  reject  his  non-Anglo  as- 
pects. Because  society,  for  so  long,  has  not 
accepted  him  as  an  equal  human  being,  It  Is 
Inevitable  that  a  child  begins  to  doubt  even- 
tually his  own  worth. 

The  schools  are  faced  with  a  formidable 
job.  Teaching  a  child  a  foreign  language  Is 
not  difficult  provided  there  are  the  educa- 
tional expertise  and  a  sincere  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  staff.  But  changing  atti- 
tudes and  building  positive  self  images  is  a 
far  less  tangible,  more  arduous  task.  It  is  the 
goal  of  bilingual  education  to  fulfill  both 
of  these  needs  of  the  Chlcano  student.  First 
to  simultaneously  teach  him  English  and 
Improve  his  native  language.  And  second,  to 
Inculcate  In  him  a  respect  for  his  unique 
heritage  And  as  a  school  teaches  the  non- 
English    speaking   youngster   self-respect,   it 


must  also  teach  hi.-  Anglo  contemporaries  to 
accept  and  appreciate  non-English  speaking 
people  with  their  own  individual  culture 

I  have  faith  in  the  abilitv  of  Americas 
schools  lo  acromplish  these  goals.  I  look  at 
all  of  you  and  I  feel  certain  that  we  can 
change.  We  are  changing  We  can  undo  the 
wrongs  that  have  in  the  past  been  perpe- 
trated against  the  non-Engli.sh  speaking  peo- 
ple. With  your  help,  this  counirv  can  men 
its  responsibility  of  safegardlng  and  aug- 
menting the  cultural  and  linguistic  resources 
that  our  government  has  so  often  ignored 

Increasing  and  developing  the  linguistic 
abilities  of  our  non-English  speaking  stu- 
dents will  certainly  contribute  to  a  de- 
crease In  ethnic  isolation  enrollment  a 
goal  well  worth  realir.intj. 

If  America  Is  to  become  a  society  of  true 
educational  opportunity  for  all  of  its  people 
If  truly  Innovative  bilingual  schooling  in* 
American  education  is  to  succeed,  it  must 
have  a  close  and  encouraging  attention  from 
all  sides.  Only  then  will  it  be  available  to 
my  children  and  to  yours  Let  us  hope  this  is 
not  the  impossible  dre.im 


BUSING  AND  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  busing  which  risks  the 
health  or  significantly  impinges  on  the 
educational  experience  of  school  chil- 
dren. That  statement  places  me  on  the 
same  side  of  thi.■^  e.xplo.vive  issue  sm  the 
Supreme  Court,  .school  superintendents 
of  a  thousand  school  districts  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  aLso  see  nothing 
inherently  wrong  with  the  fact  tiiat  smce 
1960,  the  increase  in  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren has  barely  matched  the  increase  in 
total  student  enrollment,  despite  the  ad- 
dition of  court-ordered  desegregation. 

Nor,  Mr.  President,  do  I  con.'-ider  the 
yellow  school  bus  that  carried  most  of 
those  children  to  be  the  agent  of  evil 
social  planners.  In  seeking  qualitv  inte- 
grated education.  I  presume  I  stand  en 
the  side  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
superintendents  of  a  tliousand  school  di.s- 
tricts:  but  I  apparently  do  not  stand  with 
the  President. 

For  in  a  wholly  emotional  and  trai;.-- 
parently  political  television  address,  the 
President  sought  to  identify  himself  with 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
frightened  by  the  changes  accompanying 
an  end  to  school  segregation  in  this  land. 
He  chose  neither  to  educate  nor  to 
encourage  them;  he  chose;  instead,  to 
exploit  their  fears. 

It  is  that  aspect  of  the  speech  bevond 
all  others  which  represents  a  belittling  of 
the  Presidency. 

And  there  is  little  in  the  specific  pro- 
posals which  would  justify  the  passion  of 
that  address — whether  the  listener  was 
one  who  opposes  busing  or  one  who  wants 
to  see  more  money  pumped  into  inner  city 
schools. 

Unless  one  expects  the  Supreme  Court 
to  void  every  decision  since  Broun 
against  Board  of  Education,  then  the 
proposals  oflfered  by  the  President  can- 
not take  effect.  For  In  their  ultimate 
form,  they  would  combine  to  perpetuate 
segresated  educational  .systems  where 
they  may  continue  to  exist  and  to  permit 
to  those  districts  who  have  tried  to  de- 
segregate tlie  foi'lorn  hope  that  they  too 
might  return  to  the  separate  but  equal 
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s'.  stem  of  the  past — a  system,  which 
wpile  separate,  had  never  been  equal. 
The  President,  despite  the  rhetorical 
toward  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity for  all  children,  offered  nothing  be- 
ycnd  what  already  is  being  done  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

In  a  real  sense,  he  duped  the  Amer- 
ican public.   Mast   viewers  thought   the 
was    proposing    to   add    $2 '2 
in  new  money  to  the  funds  now 
b*ng  .spent  to  improve  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children. 
For  the  President  said : 
rhe  act  r  propose  would  concentrate  Fed- 
1  school  aid  funds  on  the  areas  of  great- 
educ-atlonal    need     That    means    direct- 
over  two   and   a   half  billion   dollars   In 
next  year  mainly  toward  Improving  the 
icatlon  from  poor  facilities. 
rhU  proposal  deals  directly  with  the  prob- 
1  that  has  been  too  often  overlooked    We 
kno-A-  that  within  the  centra!  cities  of  our 
ajClon    there    are    schools    so    inferior    that 
s  hypocrisy  even  to  suggest  that  the  poor 
Idren  who  go  there  are  getting  a  decent 
icatlcn.  let  alone  an  eduction  comparable 
that  of  children  who  go  to  school  In  the 
urbs. 
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But  when  he  sent  his  messaee  to  the 
Congress  on  the  very  next  day.  it  became 
obaous  he  was  shucking  the  dlsadvan- 
ta  jed  of  this  country.  The  $2 '2  billion 
tu  -ned  out  to  be  $112  billion  already  be- 
ini:  spent  to  add  disadvantaged  students 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  another  bll- 
dollars  that  is  contained  within  a 

that  already  has  passed  both  the  Sen- 
and  the  House  and  is  now  in  con- 
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^^et  me  repeat,  the  President  is  re- 
ing  money  the  Congress  alreadv  has 
glvjen  him.  Congress  appropriated  $1.56 
blljion  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  title  I.  I 
should  mention  that  we  have  au- 
thorized close  to  $6  billion  for  that  same 
prdgram  but  the  President  never  has  re- 
quested more  than  a  small  portion  of 
^nm.  And  also,  he  has  vetoed  two 
appropriation  bills  that  con- 
tained more  than  his  requests. 

hus.  the  President  was  not  recom- 
mending the  expenditure  of  one  thin 
more  than  the  Congress  already  has 
cfcated  a  determination  to  spend, 
the  President  truly  were  convinced 
t  srilding  ghetto  schools  would  pro- 
equal  education,  then  he  should 
e  been  talking  in  terms  of  mas.slve 
Federal  funding  each  year,  and  he 
have  outlined  his  plans  to  end 
hoJsing  discrimination  which  continues 
deny  the  poor  and  the  black  and  the 
ish-speaking  Americans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  near  a  decent  neighborhood 
schx)l. 


And  again,  in  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Education 
Act  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  in  con- 
ference, we  have  reaffirmed  the  national 
commitment  to  equal  education. 


students,  now  will  be  rocked  with  anxiety 
again.  The  extremists  could  point  to  the 
Presidential  edict  and  to  his  legislation 
and  demand  that  local  districts  break 
previous     agreements     to     desegregate. 


Both  of  those  measures  contradict  the     They  could  point  to  the  busing  of  a  single 


But  surely,  it  is  very  close  to  Presi- 
dential deception  to  state  that  $2'-  bll- 
lior  will  be  made  available  to  disadvan- 

tag?d  children  and  then  to  do  nothing      „.„_ ,,,,, 

mo:e  than  Juggle  funds  already  being     Constitution  of  the"united  Stares" 


President's  assertion  that  Congress  would 
be  setting  the  goal  of  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  first  time. 

If  there  is  one  purpose  apparent  in 
the  President's  proposed  legislation,  it  is 
neither  to  insure  equal  educational  op- 
portunity nor  to  end  segregated  schools. 
But  it  is  to  sharply  restrict  the  Sup:eme 
Court  of  the  Unit«d  States. 

The  President's  proposal  conflicts  with 
his  own  past  praise  of  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  said  on  announcing 
the  names  of  his  new  Supreme  Court 
nominees  last  year: 

We  have  had  many  historic,  and  even 
sometimes  violent,  deb.-xtes  throughout  our 
history  about  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  our  Government,  But  let  u.->  never  forscet 
that  respect  for  the  Court,  as  the  tinal  Inter- 
preter of  the  law,  is  Indispensable  if  Amer- 
ica Is  to  remain  a  free  society. 

Yet  now  he  has  precipitated  a  poten- 
tially serious  challenge  to  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  carefully 
crafted  legislation  that,  it  pa.--.sed.  would 
not  avoid  presenting  the  Court  with  the 
choice  of  accepting  a  severe  limitation 
on  its  authority  to  endorse  the  14th 
amendment  or  of  declaring  a  law  uncon- 
stitutional in  the  face  of  a  highly  emo- 
tional electorate. 

The  challenge  to  the  Court's  author- 
ity is  contained  in  both  bills  presented 
by  the  President. 

First,  he  proposed  that  Congress  leg- 
islate a  moratorium  on  all  new  busing 
orders  for  up  to  15  months  This  means 
regardless  how  flagrant  the  act  of  dis- 
crimination, or  how  clear  the  effort  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  segregation,  the  Court 
could  not  issue  an  order  to  desist  such 
activities,  if  it  meant  a  single  student 
would  be  bused.  Presumably,  even  if  a 
school  district  had  been  busing  to  main- 
tain segregated  school  systems,  as  many 
districts  did  in  the  past,  the  Court  would 
be  prohibited  from  acting  to  remedy  that 
evil  if  it  required  any  busing  at  all.  This 
section,  by  affecting  only  new  Court  or- 
ders, represents  mainly  further  delays 
to  an  end  to  segregation  in  the  North, 

Second,  a  corollary  piece  of  legislation 
would  establish  a  5-year  time  period  on 
desegregation  Court  orders  that  now  ex- 
ist if  they  require  busing.  Once  again,  if 
the  Court  has  determined  that  a  district 
has  unconstitutionally  denied  equality 
of  education  in  the  past,  then  the  deci- 
sion will  be  automatically  voided  5  years 
from  now  'f  it  includes  busing. 

At  the  least,  it  would  mean  a  wholesale 
renewal  of  litigation  in  communities 
which  finally  had  accepted  the  judgment 
that   dual   school   systems   violated   the 


spent  or  already  scheduled  to  be  spent. 
I:i    another   assertion,    the   President 
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the  first  time,  the  cherished  American 

of  equality  of  educational  opp.-rtunitv 

d  be  affirmed  In  the  law  of  the  land  bv 

elected  representatives  of  the  people  In 


t  we  did  Just  that  8  vears  ago,  in 
::iv11  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


Third,  these  districts,  most  of  whom 
are  in  the  South,  would  be  offered  still 
another  fragile  hope  that  they  might  go 
back  on  the  plans  they  have  agreed  to 
by  seeking  a  reopening  of  their  cases. 
Thus,  a  district  which  has  come  to  terms 
with  its  responsibilities  and  slowly  is  try- 
ing to  understand  the  complexity  of 
providing  quality  education  to  both  black 
and  white  studen  .s  or  Anglo  and  Chicano 


sixth  grader  as  a  reason  why  they  should 
reopen  thetr  cases  and  seek  through 
litigation  to  once  more  delay  the  com- 
pelling mandate  of  the  Constitution  to 
abolish  segregation  root  and  branch 

Clearly,  these  are  the  gifts  the  Presi- 
dent is  bearing  to  the  South.  First,  the 
tenuous  hope  that  their  cases  could  be 
reopened  and,  second,  the  promise  that 
existing  requirements  to  desegregate  will 
be  voided  in  5  years,  if  they  have  re- 
quired busing. 

Both  fall  short  of  what  he  is  willing 
to  promise  the  North,  where  the  largest 
number  of  segregated  school  districts 
remain.  The  moratorium  means  a  delay 
until  after  the  election  for  northern  dis- 
tricts faced  with  orders  to  end  de  jure 
segregation. 

And  the  President  also  has  promised 
that  the  Departments  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  Justice  will  not  be 
entering  the  courts  on  the  side  of  the 
citizen  who  has  been  discriminated 
against.  Instead,  their  role  will  be  to  op- 
erate on  the  side  of  the  discriminator. 

These  are  the  major  elements  of  the 
President's  message  to  the  Nation,  And 
they  are  confused  and  contradictory.  The 
President  speaks  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion and  then  orders  a  moratorium  on  all 
court  decision  to  enforce  Integration 
where  any  busing  is  required.  Not  only 
busing  which  is  excessive  and  unreason- 
able but  any  busing.  And  he  also  does 
not  even  make  the  slightest  gesture  of 
providing  the  necessary  funds  to  racially 
isolated  schools  when  he  does  not  pro- 
duce a  single  new  dollar  of  Federal 
spending  beyond  what  was  spent  last 
year  and  is  on  the  way  to  being  spent 
next  year. 

What  is  perhaps  lost  sight  of  is  that 
parents  and  students  and  teachers  and 
administrators  in  a  thousand  towns 
have  gone  through  a  painful  and  diflQcult 
process  of  debate,  deliberation,  and  deci- 
sion to  prepare  plans  for  an  end  to  segre- 
gation. 

In  Jackson,  Miss.,  a  biracial  commit- 
tee has  adopted  a  unique  plan  that 
groups  elementary  schools  in  educational 
parks,  a  plan  that  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  court,  a  plan  that  has  met 
the  demands  of  the  community. 

Although  the  plan  includes  some  bus- 
ing, there  was  no  uproar  until  the  city 
was  told  of  the  President's  decision  last 
August  not  to  permit  any  Federal  funds 
to  be  available  for  the  costs  of  busing. 
But  they  went  ahead  and  were  com- 
mitted to  making  the  system  work, 
despite  the  added  financial  burden. 

In  Hoke  County,  N.C.,  where  there  had 
been  triple  systems  for  black.  Indian,  and 
white  students,  the  administrators  talked 
with  parents  and  reassured  them  and 
established  a  single  system  for  all  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  system  that  worked.  They 
knew  what  the  law  said  and  they  were 
ready  to  obey  the  law.  The  result  is  an 
integrated  system  that  is  working.  Other 
communities  can  be  cited  like  Baldwin, 
Mich.,     Hillsboro     County,     Fla.,     and 
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Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  men  and  women 
decided  that  It  would  take  patient  efforts 
oy  parents,  teachers,  students,  school 
administrators,  and  community  orga- 
nizations to  give  life  to  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  for  equal  educational 
opportunity.  And  they  have  set  their  goal 
as  quality  Integrated  education  for  all 
students. 

Now  in  these  cities  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South,  all  of  that  heart  rending 
and  dilBcult  work  by  conscientious  men 
and  women  could  unravel  into  the 
hysteria  of  the  past,  because  of  this  latest 
action  by  the  President, 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  in  no 
sense  can  it  be  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
massive  or  indiscriminate  busing  that 
risks  the  health  of  children  or  signif- 
icantly impinges  on  the  educational 
process.  I  recognize  that  in  particular 
cases,  a  nimiber  of  which  are  now  await- 
ing appellate  review,  particular  lower 
courts  in  i>articular  communities  may 
well  have  ordered  excessive  busing. 

But  I  also  recognize  that  in  many  sit- 
uations, busing  has  been,  and  still  is.  the 
only  possible  device  to  end  outright  seg- 
regation and  discrimination  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  certain  communities. 

I  reject  entirely  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that,  because  some  busing  is  ex- 
cessive, the  answer  to  the  problem  is  to 
end  all  busing.  In  effect,  the  President 
has  diagnosed  the  illness,  but  his  rem- 
edy would  kill  the  patient. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  Congress  has  a 
legitimate  role  to  play  in  the  present  con- 
troversy. Congress  has  its  own  respon- 
sibility to  act,  but  the  Congress  must  act 
responsibly.  The  Supreme  Court  has  al- 
ready attempted  to  distinguish  the  le- 
gitimate busing  that  may  be  required 
by  the  courts  to  end  segregation,  from 
the  illegitimate  busing  that  would  en- 
danger the  health  or  safety  of  children, 
or  interfere  with  the  educational  proc- 
ess. The  Mansfield-Scott  proposals, 
which  I  supported  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  3  weeks  ago,  were  a  reasonable 
attempt  by  Congress  to  define  the  proper 
limits  of  busing  orders.  But  now  we  face 
a  starker  threat — the  threat  that  Con- 
gress will  now  respond  to  the  Insidious 
new  pressure  generated  by  the  President, 
and  will  take  the  extreme  and  unfair  and 
probably  unconstitutional  step  of  ban- 
ning all  busing,  good  and  bad  alike. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  set  its 
face  firmly  against  that  pernicious  view. 
To  do  less  is  to  abandon  the  noble  cause 
of  racial  justice  for  which  a  generation 
of  brave  men  and  women  have  fought, 
to  say  that  those  who  gave  their  lives 
for  that  cause  have  now  died  in  vain,  to 
kill  the  dream  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

Not  for  a  hundred  years,  not  since  the 
era  of  Reconstruction,  not  since  the 
fraudulent  election  of  1876,  not  since 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the  Republican 
candidate  of  the  biggest  business  Inter- 
ests, made  a  deal  with  a  handful  of  re- 
gional leaders  and  won  the  Presidency 
by  promising  that  the  North  would 
ignore  the  rights  of  blacks — not  since 
then  has  a  President  of  the  United  States 
so  seriously  abdicated  his  responsibility 
to  be  the  President  of  all  the  people.  We 
betrayed  the  dream  once  before  in  1876, 
and  now,  a  century  later,  another  Repub- 


lican President,  a  20th  century  Ruther- 
ford Hayes,  is  betraying  the  dream  again. 

Perhaps  there  is  one  last  thought  that 
should  be  expressed.  The  President  did 
not  use  the  word  "integration"  once  dur- 
ing his  address  to  the  Nation  nor  once 
during  his  8,000-word  message  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  fact,  he  referred  to  it  only  in  the 
most  distorted  way,  citing: 

Some  social  planners  concept  ot  what  la 
considered  to  be  the  correct  racial  balance — 
or  what  Is  called  "progressive"  social  policy. 

I  believe  that  this  Nation  finds  It  diflft- 
cult  enough  to  permit  the  groups  and 
religions  which  comprise  its  citizenry  to 
live  in  harmony  without  this  snide  ref- 
erence to  the  efforts  of  those  seeking  to 
prevent  the  Kemer  Commission's  dire 
predictions  from  coming  true. 

Is  it  wrong  to  want  black  and  w^hite 
Americans  to  be  able  to  live  in  integrated 
neighborhoods  and  go  to  integrated 
schools?  I  do  not  believe  so.  But  I  am  no 
longer  sure  how  the  President  would  an- 
swer that  question,  and  the  answer  re- 
lates to  whether  this  Nation  can  find 
ways  to  promote  a  society  where  the  dif- 
ferent races  and  ethnic  groups  can  add 
their  talents  together  to  help  build  this 
country,  instead  of  permitting  the  erec- 
tion of  two  rival  camps,  one  black,  one 
white,  both  hostile  and  afraid. 

To  all  those  who  value  equal  justice 
under  our  laws,  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  lu-ge  the  President  to  examine  more 
closely  the  path  he  has  chosen  for  other- 
wise their  silence  suggests  consent  1o  a 
policy  which  may  lead  this  Nation 
toward  the  abyss. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  unfortu- 
nate decision  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Capitol  to  begin  plan- 
ning extension  of  the  west  front.  Not 
only  does  such  a  decision  treat  with  in- 
difference the  wishes  of  Congress,  but, 
more  important,  it  represents  a  great 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

On  Etecember  12, 1969,  Congress  passed 
a  legislative  branch  appropriation  pro- 
viding $2,275,000  for  planning  an  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  but  prohibiting  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  until  a  res- 
toration study  had  been  made.  The  bill 
provided  that  extension  planning  would 
then  be  undertaken  unless  certain  condi- 
tions having  to  do  with  cost,  permanence 
of  repairs,  and  the  like,  were  fulfilled. 

WeD,  the  study  was  performed.  In  the 
words  of  a  letter  accompanying  the  re- 
port of  the  study  team: 

Based  upon  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
west  froi.t  walls,  we  conclude  that  \inder 
conditions  indicated  in  the  repiort.  re.ctora- 
tion  of  the  west  central  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol is  feasible.  Further,  the  restoration  caii 
be  accomplished  within  the  general  guide- 
lines set  forth  by  the  Congress  as  a  directive 
to  the  Commission  for  Extension  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  the  entire  report  on 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoration,  as 
prepared  by  the  firm  of  Praeger,  Kava- 


nagh,  Waterbury,  consulting  engineers 
and  architect';,  m  January  1971  Their 
comprehensive  study  ea<;ily  .satisfies  the 
five  prime  conditions  the  Commission  has 
required  for  restoration. 

Briefly,  restoration  of  the  west  front 
would  fulfill  esthetic  and  safety  stand- 
ards. It  need  not  take  longer  nor  require 
more  vacation  of  Capitol  space  than  the 
extension  plan.  The  methods  for  lestora- 
tion  can  be  designed  for  regular  fixed - 
price  construction  bids,  and  eventual 
costs  in  1968  prices  are  anticipated  not 
to  exceed  $15  million. 

These  are  the  conditions  which  Con- 
gress Itself  has  set,  and  they  have  all  been 
met.  The  Praeger  studi',  after  thorough 
examination  of  the  Capitol  building 
stated  that — 

The  many  cracks  and  surface  flaws  do  not 
significantly  Impair  the  ability  of  the  west 
central  front  to  continue  to  support  the  loads 
Imposed  on  It. 

This  conclusion,  complemented  by  the 
recommendations  ol  tiie  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  seems  quite  explicit. 

Our  Nation's  Capitol  i.s  more  than  the 
seat  of  Government  and  more  than  a 
national  monument  It  represents  the 
great  heritage  of  our  Nation,  Tlie  indis- 
criminate alteration  of  its  facade  would 
be  a  violation  of  history.  We  are  not 
creating  another  mammoth,  nondescript, 
Federal  office  building:  we  are  preserving 
an  edifice  of  magnificent  design.  Once 
the  extension  began,  there  would  be  no 
second  chance  for  restoration.  The  great 
work  of  William  Thornton,  Benjamin 
Latrobe,  and  Frederick  Law  Olmstead 
would  be  lost  forever. 

Therefore,  I  sub.niit  this  restoration 
report  for  study  by  Senators  I  urge  that 
hearings  be  held  to  con.<;ider  its  rec- 
ommendations and  to  reconsider  and 
reverse  the  Commi.s.<ion's  deciMon  in 
favor  of  extending  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

There  being  no  ob.ieciion,  the  report 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 

INTRODUCTJON 
A      BACKGROUND    OF    REPORT 

The  I'uited  States  Capitol  (Frontispiece 
and  Figure  li  is  a  unique  structure  with 
stroiig  and  direct  ties  to  the  foundation  of 
our  Repxiblic  Throughout  its  long  history 
it  has  been  the  .subject  of  continued  Interest 
and  coucerri.  It  has  been  changed  extensively 
and  enlarged  as  liew  cioiditloi.s  a;id  usages 
required.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ovis  Inspections,  reports  and  discussions. 
Most  recent  of  the  reports  are  those  of 
Moran.  Proctor.  Mue.ser  &  Rutledge  published 
in  1957,  made  in  anticipation  of  "extension. 
reconstruction,  and  replacement  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  United  States  Capitol". 
and  the  Thompson  k  Llchtner  repor'  of  1964 
with  a  critique  by  Locraft  in  1966. 

The  Moran.  Proctor,  Mueser  &  Rutledge 
report  was  primarily  a  soils  investigation,  but 
It  Included  a  survey  of  the  physical  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  and  an  opinion  on  the  lack 
of  evidence  of  settlement,  Tlie  Thompscjn  & 
Llchtner  report  wa-s  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  West  Central  Front,  Including  test 
cores  of  the  walls,  test  pits  and  soil  borings. 
as  well  as  laboratory  tests  of  materials  TTie 
Thompson  &  Llchtner  studv  resulted  In  the 
gereral  conclusion  that  tJ-e  "exterior  walls 
of  the  west  centra!  portion  of  the  Capitol  are 
distorted  a;  d  cracked,  and  require  corrective 
action  for  safetv  and  durabi!lty."  The  report 
recommended  that  the  we-^t  central  exterior 
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B.    OBJECTIVES    OF    REPOET 

Praeeer  Kavanagh  Waterbury  was  retained 
provide  data,  estimates,  schedules,  ftnd- 
1,  and  evaluations  as  necessary  to  enable 
Commission  for  Extension  of  the  Capitol 
make  a  special  determination  with  respect 
Its  directive  under  Public  Law  91-145: 
••  •  •  That  after  submission  of  such  studv 
snd  report  and  consideration  thereof  by  the 
C  ommlsslon.  the  Commission  shall  direct  the 
r  reparation  of  final  plans  for  extending  such 
■>  est  central  front  In  accord  with  Plan  2 
vhlch  said  Commission  has  approved),  un- 
I'  'ss  such  restoration  study  report  establishes 
'     the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission: 

■fli   That  through  restoration,  such  west 

central  front  can,  without   undue  hazard  to 

'  ■  r  of  the  structure  and  persons,  be  made 

sound,  durable,  and  beautiful  for  the 

ffreseeable  future: 

•  (2»  That  restoration  can  be  accomplished 

th  no  more  vacation  of  west  central  front 

•pace  In  the  building  proper   (excluding  the 

■•rrace  structure)  than  would  be  required  bv 

le  proposed  extension  Plan  2: 

••'3)    That  the  method  or  methods  of  ac- 

ci^mpll.shlng  restoration  can  be  so  described 

specified  as  to  form  the  basis  for  perform- 

""■  of  the  restoration  work  by  competitive, 

sum,   fixed  price  construction    bid   or 
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all  be  retained  -'as  an  interior  wall  of  an 
ctended  building"  which  would  provide  It 
•ih  lateral  support.  Shoring  of  the  west  por- 
;o  and  the  old  terrace  screen  walls  followed 
blication  of  that  report. 
As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
concemlng  the  extension  of  the  west 
ntral  portion  of  the  Capitol,  an  additional 
■idy  and  report  w.is  authorized  under  Pub- 
Law  91-145. 
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bids; 

"i4i    That   the  cost  of  restoration   would 
*  exceed  $15,000,000;  and 
1^5 »    That  the  time  schedule  for  accom- 
■^ing    the   restoration   work    will    not   ex- 
that   heretofore   projected    for    Becom- 
ing the  Plan  2  extension  work:  Provided 
ther.  That  after  consideration  of  the  re- 
"-ion   study   report,    if   the   Commission 
udes  that  all  five  of  the  conditions  here- 
->re  specified  are  met.  the  Commission 
then    make    recommendations    to    the 
ess  on  the  question  of  whether  to  ex- 
or  restore  the  west  central  front  of  the 
Itol." 

:n  order  to  develop  the  Information  neces- 

*>•   to  evaluate  the  feaslbUltv  of  meeting 

se  conditions  a  detailed  studv  was  made 

the  recorded  histor>-  of  the  construction 

the    Capitol,    structural    analyses    were 

prepared  and  site  Inspections  and  'tests  were 

ni4de 

THE    REPORT 

A.  Description  of  Structure 
1  Structural  System 
e  Capitol  is  a  vaulted  masonrv  structure 
u  each  of  the  three  sections  forming  the 
t  central  front  having  a  different  struc- 
il   arrangement,  as   Indicated  in  Figures 
irough  6.  The  North  Wing  (Senate  Side) 
sist3  of  barrel   and  groined  brick  vaults 
ported    on    brick    and    sandstone    walls 
?ure   7).  The   Central   Wing  consists   al- 
'  entirely  of  groined  vaults  supported  on 
pilasters,   which    are   presumed   to   be 
i     Into     rubble-and-sandstone     walls 
re  8i.  The  second  and  third  floors  of 
wing.  whUh  are  of  brick  groined  vaul'- 
were  not  constructed  until  1902  when  the 
ary  of  Congress  moved  into  Its  own  buUd- 
The  South  Wing  (House  Side)   consist^ 
jaulted  construction  onlv  at  the  basement 
first  floor  levels   (Figure  9i    The  upper 
es,  contiguous  to  Statuarv  Hall,  are  sup- 
ed  on  steel  beams,  except  at  the  corners 
'"  there  Is  brick  vaulting.  A  steel  trussed 
.spans    over    the    ■■Llbertv"    statue    in 
uary   Hall   supporting   the   dome   above 
springs   from    a    location    about    25    ft 
e  the  face  of  the  west  wall 
fundamental  characteristic  of  an  arch  or 
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vault  Is  that  it  Imposes  a  lateral  thrust  on 
the  supporting  structure.  A  groined  vault  Is 
an  Intersection  of  barrel  thrust  at  Its  four 
corners   (Figure  10).  Most  of  the  floor  con- 
struction along  the  west  front  wall  involves 
vaulting,  but  since  the  thrust  from  a  barrel 
vault  acts  away  from  the  curve  of  the  vault, 
not    all    adjacent    .vails   are   subjected    to   a 
lateral    force.    Along   Wall   6(M    there   Is   no 
lateral  thrust  applied  to  the  wall  because  of 
the    orientation    and    -.vidth    of    the    barrel 
vaults  which  are  adjacent  to  It,  and  which 
keep  Interior  vault  thrusts  from  reaching  it. 
This  Is  also  true  of  the  two  floors  below  'he 
Portico  on  Wall  4,  Wall  2  has  no  thrust  ap- 
plied to  It  at  the  upper  stories  where  floors 
are  supported  by  steel  beams  or  at  the  base- 
ment   and    attic    where    barrel    vaults    are 
oriented  normal  to  the  wail.  The  pattern  Is 
not  the  same  at  each  floor  level,  a^  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  plans  Ln  Figures  2  to 
6,  where  the  directions  and  relative  magni- 
tudes   of    the   maximum    horizontal    thrust 
forces  are  indicated    The  critical  points  oc- 
cur at  the  corners. 

The  foundations  are  rubble  masonry  walls 
with  rubble  Infilling.  In  some  cases  they 
have  been  given  a  degree  of  continuity 
through  the  use  of  Inverted  arches.  To  a  sig- 
nificant degree,  the  interior  foundation  walls 
adjoining  and  normal  to  the  exterior  walls, 
participate  with  the  exterior  walls  in  carry- 
ing load  to  the  sou  below.  Walls  1,  2  6  and? 
and  sections  of  Walls  3  and  5.  have  been 
underpinned  In  the  past. 

2.  Physical  condition 
A  survey  record  of  the  major  cracks  and 
deterioration  in  the  West  Central  Front  is 
presented  in  Figures  12  through  17.  Similar 
surveys  by  others,  made  in  1957  and  1960. 
and  on  a  regular  basis  since  then,  are  gen- 
erally confirmed.  .All  indicate  the  same  crack- 
ing pattern  with  minor  changes  since  1957. 

A  review  of  reports  published  over  the 
years  indicates  that  evidence  of  deteriora- 
tion was  observed  early  m  the  life  of  the 
s:ructure.  The  walls  were  painted  in  1817 
to  arrest  weathering.  A  report  of  dropped 
keystones  was  made  in  1826,  and  reference  to 
settlement,  fractures  and  displacements  was 
made  in  both  the  Mudd  Report  (1849)  and 
Meig's  Report   il856). 

Exterior  wall  cracks  occur  typically  within 
a  vertical  swath  roughly  located  between  the 
window  Jambs,  ;n  every  bay.  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  open  cracks  Is  vertical,  most  of 
the  horizontal  cracks  being  hairline  fractures 
connecting  vertical  ones.  Substantial  portions 
of  the  entablature,  balustrade  and  second 
floor  band  course  are  spalled  or  eroded. 

The  areas  most  severely  flawed  are  the 
presently  shored  screen  wall  sections  at  the 
two  old  terraces.  These  walls  are  a  nonstruc- 
tural veneer  over  the  rubble  foundation  wall 
that  would  otherwise  be  exposed. 

Ele.uents  of  the  portico  entablature  have 
failed  structurally  and  are  presently  shored. 
Many  of  the  keystones  over  first  floor 
windows,  have  dropped,  a  condition  which 
tends  to  grow  over  the  years  because  of  ther- 
mal expansion  combined  with  wedging  ac- 
tion. 

§.  Investigation 
To  analyze  the  structural  problems  an  in- 
vestigation has  been  made  of  the  loads  im- 
posed on  the  structure  by  use  and  construc- 
tion as  well  as  the  many  environmental 
phenomena  to  which  it  Is  exposed. 

1  Loads 
Under  the  terms  "loads"  all  external  forces 
and  environmental  influences  on  the  behavior 
and  safety  of  the  structure  are  considered. 
These  include  static  l(^>ads,  such  as  the  dead 
load  of  the  structure  it,.self  and  the  relatively 
stationary  applied  load,  as  well  .as  dvnamlc 
loads  such  as  wind,  moving  occupancy,  earth- 
quake and  sonic  boom.  Environmental  loads 
include  temperature  effects  that  cause  rela- 
tive movements  of  structural  elements  which 


if  restrained,  produce  stresses.  Environmental 
loads  also  include  the  effects  of  volume 
changes  due  to  moisture  absorption  as  well 
as  the  consequences  of  foundation  settle. 
ments. 

(a)  Static  (Live  pluTOead)— Critical  bays 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


have  been  analyzed  for  dead  and  live  loading 
through  the  full  height  of  the  building  The 
results  Indicate  that  the  walls,  as  orlginallv 
built,  are  stable  and  the  masonry  is  subjected 
to  compressive  stresses  of  the  order  of  loo 
pounds  per  square  Inch  with  a  maximum  o' 
236  pounds  per  square  Inch.  These  stresses 
are  relatively  low  for  the  materials  involved 
Horizontal  and  vertical  shear  stresses  are  in 
the  10  pounds  per  square  Inch  range.  Since 
the  strength  of  the  sandstone  averages  about 
6,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  field- 
stone  about  14,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
compression  failure  of  the  stone  should  not 
occur.  The  lime  mortar  has  a  compressive 
strength  varying  from  100  pounds  per  square 
Inch  to  2000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  is 
therefore  the  critical  material.  Under  the 
maximum  stress  indicated  it  Is  possible  that 
there  has  been  local  failure  of  the  mortar 
with  subsequent  redistribution  of  stress  to 
the  stronger  materials. 

A  reasonable  criterion  for  the  design  of 
masonry  construction  Is  that  the  section  be 
proportioned  so  the  resultant  of  the  loads  re- 
mains within  the  kern  of  the  section  so  that 
tensile  stresses  do  not  occur.  As  can  be  seen 
in  Figure  11,  analysis  indicates  that  the  re- 
sultant is  within  the  kern,  but  in  some  cases 
is  close  to  the  boundary. 

(b)  Wind— The  Uniform  Building  Code  = 
prescribes  a  design  wind  pressure  of  15 
pounds  per  square  foot  for  the  height  zone 
from  0  to  30  feet  above  ground.  20  pounds 
per  square  foot  for  30  to  49  feet,  and  25 
pounds  per  square  foot  above  50  feet.  The 
Building  Officials  Conference  of  America 
Basic  Building  Code  -  prescribes  15  pounds  per 
square  foot  for  the  height  zone  from  0  to  50 
feet  above  ground  and  20  pounds  per  square 
foot  above  50  feet.  These  are  generally  ac- 
cepted buUding  cod«s,  and  the  Uniform 
Building  Code  criterion,  which  is  slightly 
more  severe,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  for 
analysis. 

The  wind  analysis  indicates  that  stresses 
In  the  walls  are  negligible,  generally  less  than 
1  pound  per  square  inch. 

(c)  Earthquake— Earthquakes  produce  im- 
pulse loads  which  can  cause  structural  dam- 
age. Buildings,  whose  dynamic  characteristics 
produce  resonant  response  to  the  disturbance 
are  particularly  vulnerable. 

Washington  Is  In  a  geographic  area  which 
experiences  Infrequent  seismic  events  of  low 
Intensity.  The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey Seismic  Probability  Map  of  the  United 
States  places  Washington  In  Zone  1.  which 
is  associated  with  minor  damage. 

The  Earthquake  History  of  the  United 
States.  Part  I.  prepared  by  the  US.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  (1958),  shows  no  major 
earthquakes  in  the  Washington  area,  but 
records  minor  shocks  on:  February  4  1828 
March  9,  1828,  AprU  29,  1852,  August  31,  laSl' 
January  2,  18«5,  and  AprU  9,  1918.  The  only 
record  of  shock  Intensity  observed  In  Wash- 
ington was  measured  as  SM.M.^  in  1918.  The 
Earthquake  History  sunamarlzes  the  seismic 
record  as  follows:  "Although  no  earthquakes 
are  listed  as  definitely  occurring  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  several  shocks  of  un- 
certain origin  have  been  felt  there," 

For  the  analysis  of  earthquake  effects  on 
buildings  in  areas  where  selsmographlc  rec- 
ords are  not  complete,  the  lateral  force  provi- 
sions of  the  Uniform  BuUdlng  (Dode.«  which 
are  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Structural  Engineers  Association  of  Califor- 
nia, are  widely  accepted.  These  determine 
separate  values  of  the  lateral  force  for  the 
buUdlng  itself,  and  for  elements  of  the  build- 
ing, such  as  an  exterior  wall.  As  applied  to 
the  Capitol  these  values  are  computed  as 
follows : 
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(a)  For  the  building: 

Total  lateral  force  at  the  base  Is  1.25 '".W. 
where  W  is  the  total  dead  load. 

(b)  For  the  west  front  bearing  wall  the 
lateral  force  Is  5.0  ^c  Wp,  where  Wp  Is  the 
weight  of  the  wall  element. 

Criterion  (b)  controls  the  magnitude  of 
force  to  be  used  on  the  walls,  and  an  analysis 
wa?  made  of  the  stresses  Induced  by  this 
lateral  force  at  the  exterior  and  interior  faces 
of  a  typical  bay  of  the  west  wall.  Earthquake 
forces  are  reversible  and  therefore  additive, 
acting  to  augment  lateral  thrusts  from  the 
vaults. 

The  analysis  demonstrates  that  earth- 
quake stresses  are  relatively  small  as  com- 
pared to  dead  and  live  load  stresses  to  the 
structural  Integrity  of  the  west  wall. 

(d)  Sonic  Boom — Sonic  booms  is  a  pres- 
sure differential  resulting  from  a  shock 
wave  Induced,  among  other  things,  by  air- 
craft flying  at  supersonic  speeds.  It  is  af- 
fected by  controllable  factors,  such  as  speed, 
altitude  and  maneuvers  of  the  aircraft,  as 
well  as  by  non-controUable  factors,  such  as 
meteorological  conditions,  topography  and 
ground  level  air  turbulence. 

The  sonic  boom  curve  is  often  called  an 
N-wave  and  its  f>eak  pressure  Intensity,  or 
"overpressure",  is  the  pressure  above  normal 
ambient  atmospheric  pressure.  The  push- 
pull  characteristics  of  the  N-wave  have  been 
related  to  secondary  structural  damage  to 
buUdlngs  on  the  flight  path,  and  regulation 
of  flight  operations  Is  necessary  to  limit 
overpressures  from  aircraft  operating  too 
close  to  the  ground.  The  Intensity  of  sonic 
booms  at  ground  level  resulting  from  aircraft 
at  normal  operating  altitudes  Is  seldom 
above  1  millibar  (2.0  pounds  per  square 
foot),  and  rarely  as  high  ae  2.5  millibars  (5.0 
pounds  per  square  foot).  Structural  damage 
caused  by  aonlc  booms  of  these  Intensities  Is 
usually  limited  to  non-structural  elements 
of  buildings,  and  results  from  the  interac- 
tion of  the  impulse-type  loading  and  the 
resonant  frequencies  of  the  affect«d  element. 
When  the  duration  of  loading  exceeds  the 
natural  period  of  the  structural  element, 
amplification  of  the  static  effect  of  the  over- 
pressure result.  When  the  duration  time  is 
less  than  the  natural  period,  smaller  ampli- 
fication may  occur. 

A  simplified  approach  to  the  analysis  of  a 
structure  under  dynamic  loading  utilizes  the 
concept  of  an  equivalent  static  load  which 
produces  the  same  stresses  and  strains  as 
would  be  caused  by  the  dynamic  loads.  The 
ratio  of  the  equivalent  static  load  to  the  dy- 
namic load  is  called  the  dynamic  amplifica- 
tion factor  and  depends  on  the  element's 
stiffness,  natural  frequency  and  damping,  as 
well  as  the  type  and  duration  of  applied 
loading.  The  dynamic  amplification  factor 
can  be  measured  by  experimental  tests,  such 
as  those  which  are  part  of  the  National  Sonic 
Boom  Evaluation  Project  undertaken  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base.  These  tests  furnish 
plots  of  amplification  factor  versus  natural 
frequency,  for  each  type  of  loading  as  re- 
lated to  types  of  planes  at  various  Mach 
numbers  and  altitudes.  Characteristic  values 
lie  between  2.0  and  3.0. 

The  fundamental  natural  frequency  of  the 
Capitol  is  In  the  order  of  1  to  2  cycles  per 
second,  while  that  of  the  individual  wall  ele- 
ments considered  as  plates  is  about  48  cycles 
per  second.  Though  the  building  as  a  whole 
Is  little  affected  by  dynamic  amplification,  an 
amplification  factor  of  2,0  is  assumed.  Wall 
elements  are  assumed  to  have  a  factor  of  3.0. 
Even  with  these  conservative  values,  and  the 
rare  occurrence  of  a  free-field  sonic  boom 
Intensity  of  2.5  millibars  (5.0  pounds  per 
square  foot),  the  corresponding  lateral  pres- 
sures of  10  or  15  pounds  per  square  foot  are 
lower  than  those  associated  with  wind. 

The  effects  of  sonic  boom  associated  with 
planes  flying  at  supersonic  speeds  and  pres- 
ent altitude  restrictions  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  west  central  front  walls. 


2.  Foundations  analysis 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  possi- 
bility that  the  observed  cracking  and  dis- 
placements of  the  walls  constituting  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  might  be  due  to  some 
foundation  Inadequacy. 

For  this  purj>ose  borings  were  made  to  con- 
firm soils  information  previously  obtained 
along  the  west  front  and  to  recover  soil  sam- 
ples for  laboratory  test.  The  soil  profile,  in- 
ferred from  the  new  borings  and  from  those 
made  in  1957.  and  the  laboratory  test  data, 
are  presepited  In  Appendix  A,  Section  3. 

Failure  of  a  foundation  generally  may 
occur  In  two  ways.  One  Is  a  shear  failure  of 
the  supporting  soil,  In  which  the  soil  under 
and  around  the  foundation  is  ruptured  and 
a  relatively  sudden  collapse  ensues. 

The  second  mode  of  foundation  faUure  Is 
by  excessive  settlement  as  the  soil  support- 
ing the  foundation  Is  deformed  by  the  Im- 
posed loads.  As  long  as  deformations  are  not 
excessive,  the  building  accommodates  Itself 
to  the  deformation  without  serious  damage, 
though  some  cracking  may  occur.  If  the  de- 
formations are  excessive,  wide  and  long 
cracks  result  and  the  building  tends  to  sepa- 
rate Into  pieces.  The  definition  of  "excessive" 
settlement  is  a  function  of  the  type  of  build- 
ing, the  rate  of  deformation,  the  degree  of 
uniformity  of  settlement  and  other  factors. 
Fixed  numeric  values  are  not  applicable.  For 
example,  there  are  buildings  in  Mexico  City 
which  have  settled  upwards  of  five  feet  and 
remain  in  sound  condition  and  continue  In 
use.  As  a  rule,  designers  endeavor  to  propor- 
tion foundations  for  a  building  of  heavy 
masonry  construction,  not  occupied  by 
sensitive  equipment,  so  as  to  limit  the  settle'- 
ment  to  about  2  to  4  inches  ' 

(a)  Shear  Failure  of  Soil— The  ultimate 
bearing  capacity  of  the  several  soil  strata 
supporting  the  foundations  for  the  west  front 
have  been  calculated.  The  principal  soil  strata 
are: 

(1)  A  layer  of  sand  and  gravel  directly  un- 
derlying the  footings,  extending  about  20  ft. 
below  the  lowest  footing  level  and  under- 
lain by 

(2)  a  layer  of  stiff  to  very  stiff  red-brown 
clay,  averaging  about  40  feet  In  depth  and. 
in  turn,  underlain  by 

(3)  a  layer  of  compact,  sand,  approximately 
25  feet  thick  which  Is  underlain  by 

(4)  a  hard  gray  clay,  averaging  about  30 
feet  In  depth  This  stratum  is  underlain 
by 

(5)  a  compact  sand  and  sllty  clay  of  un- 
determined depth. 

The  calculated  ultimate  bearing  capacities 
of  these  strata  are  indicated  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  together  with  the  calculated  pres- 
sures Imposed  by  the  foundations.  The  ratio 
of  the  two  is  tlie  safety  factor. 

Designers  normally  proportion  a  founda- 
tion to  achieve  a  factor  of  siafety  of  from 
1.5  to  3  against  a  bearing  capacity  failure 
Table  1  Indicates  that  a  minimum  factor 
of  safety  of  about  2  exists  under  the  pre.-ent 
circumstances.  The  corresfKjndIng  soil  pres- 
sure is  relatively  high,  but  fax  less  than  that 
required  to  produce  a  bearing  failure.  F\ir- 
ther,  the  computed  pressure  is  conservative 
since  the  calculated  value  represents  a  maxi- 
mum condition,  occurs  only  locally  and  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
contributing  support  from  adjacent  Interior 
foundation  walls. 

TABLE  1.-  BEARING  CAPACITY  VERSUS  IMPOSED  PRESSURES 


Soil  stratum 

Ultimate 
bearmi) 

C3DaCi!v 

(tons  per 

squaie 

fool) 

Imposed 

pressure 

(tons  per 

square 

toot) 

Factor   of 

of 

safety 

Sand  and  gravel 

Red-brown  clay 

Sand 

9,7 

17.2 

>10.  0 

4.8 

2.5 

.3 

.2 

.1 

2.04 
7 
>10 
>10 
>I0 

Gray  clay 

Sand 

>10.0 
>10.0 
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Loss  of  strength  of  the  clay  soil  due  to  long 
term  strains  is  a  secondary  phenomenon  oc- 
casionally encountered  However,  calcula- 
tions indicate  that  the  shear  stress  Intensity 
In  the  clay  soil  Is  too  low  to  produce  this 
effect. 

Clearly,  the  wall  has  stood  for  the  past  150 
years.  The  computed  factors  of  safety  Indi- 
cate that,  barring  some  grossly  changed  con- 
dition, there  is  no  danger  of  a  bearing 
failure 

(b)  Settlement  Failure  of  Soil — For  the 
soil  profile  vhich  (xxurs  beneath  the  founda- 
tions of  the  walls  of  the  west  front,  settle- 
ment would  occur  In  three  st.ages.  The  first 
would  consist  of  an  almost  immediate  com- 
pression of  the  sand  and  gravel  strata,  fol- 
lowed by  a  i;omewhat  longer-term  (about  20 
years  I.  slow,  progressive  consolidation  of  the 
clay  strata,  conventionally  known  as  pri- 
mary consolidation.  Tills  would  be  followed 
by  a  longer  term  consolidation  of  the  clay 
strata,  known  as  secondary  consolidation. 

An  empirical  estimate  of  the  compression 
of  the  sand  and  gravel,  based  upon  the  re- 
sistance to  penetration  of  the  sampling  de- 
vice, is  in  the  order  of  one  to  two  inches. 
Except  for  minor  additional  displacements 
due  to  alterations  in  the  building  which 
may  have  added  more  load,  this  displacement 
took  place  over  one  hundred  fifty  years  ago. 

The  primary  consolidation  of  the  clay 
strata  has  been  calculated  from  the  data  pro- 
vided tav  laboratory  tests.  These  computa- 
tions indicate  a  t.otal  settlement  of  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  and  this,  too,  oc- 
curred over  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Secondary  consolidation  continues  today 
at  a  very  slow  rate  and  is  of  limited  magni- 
tude: Calculations  indicate  that  a  total  of 
about  one-half  inch  has  cx-curred  In  the 
past,  and  that  a  somewhat  smaller  amount 
will  occur  over  the  next  one  hundred  fifty 
years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  settlement 
of  the  walls  of  the  west  front,  to  date  has 
been  about  3  to  4  inches.  These  settlement.- 
are  on  the  high  side  of  normal  but  they  are 
not  unreasonable  or  alarming  Feature  move- 
ments due  to  settlement  will  be  very  minor, 

(c)  Field  Observations — Because  of  the 
complexities  of  the  construction  of  the 
Capitol's  foundations  and  the  heterogeneity 
of  the  soil  profile,  the  application  of  the 
theoretical  analysis  described  above  has  been 
checked  against  field  conditions,  with  the 
following  results: 

( 1  ^  There  Is  no  indication  that  a  bearing 
capacity  failure  has  occurred  This  Is  In  con- 
sonance with  the  computations  which  Indi- 
cate that  there  Is  a  substantial  margin  of 
safety   against    such   a   failure. 

(2)  It  appears  that  the  observed  cracks  in 
the  walls  of  the  West  front  are  not  due  to 
excessive  settlement  E\aluatlon  confirm- 
the  report  by  Moran,  Proctor,  Mueser  K-  Rut- 
ledge,  dated  May  1957,  Volume  1,  page  81. 
which  Indicates  that  a  thorough  Inspection 
of  the  walls  of  the  west  front  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  cracking  did  not  relate  to 
foundation  settlement.  The  pattern  of  crack- 
ing and  the  general  conditions  and  deforma- 
tions are  not  Indicative  of  a  foundation 
problem.  This  confirms  the  computations, 
which  indicate  that  the  existing  walls  should 
no^  have  suffered  .seriously  from  settlement  of 
the  foundation. 

1 3)  Prior  to  this  study  a  level  survey  was 
made  which  indicated  that  about  ^^-inch  of 
settlement  occurred  over  a  period  of  about 
2'2  years.  This  is  Inconsistent  with  the  calcu- 
lations, which  Indicate  that  whatever  settle- 
ment of  the  foundation  continues  to  (x;eur  is 
Inconsequentially  small  .^ccordinfly,  an  In- 
dependent check  of  the  level  points  utilized 
by  the  previous  survey  was  made  This  most 
recent  survey  indicates  that  there  has  been 
no  detectable  settlement  over  the  past  two 
years. 

3    Causes  of  damage 

(a I  Environmental  Changes — The  struc- 
tural Integrity  of  a  building  may  be  affected 
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time  there  Is  a  change  In  the  original 
uctural  arrangement  or  an  environmental 
idltlon  change.  The  extent  to  which  past 
anges  have  caused  a  present  threat  to  the 
'"ty  of  the  structure  must  be  evaluated, 
e  4  is  a  list  of  such  events  which  deserve 
special  consideration. 

The  history  of  the  Capitol  Is  one  of  con- 
change.    Before    It    was    occupied. 
ty  construction  in  the  North  Wing  foun- 
ons  had  to  be  repaired  by  Dr.   William 
rton.   the  designer  of  the  Capitol.   Parts 
the  South   Wing  foundations   were   torn 
diiwn  and  rebuilt  under  Latrobe's  direction 
soon  as  the  South  Wing  was  completed. 
North  Wing  was  practically  dismantled 
reconstructed  to  accommodate  the  Su- 
me  Court  and  Library  of  Congress,  in  ad- 
!on  to  the  Senate.  Roof  leaks  were  report- 
In  the  North  Wing  before  It  was  ten  years 
A  number  of  arch  failures  occurred,  with 
b<;equent  reconstruction. 
The   British    burned   the   Capitol    in    1814, 
bjectlng  Its  materials  to  severe  extremes 
temperature.  The  construction  which  foi- 
led Involved  a  complete  structural  change 
m    timber    to    masonry    vaulting    for    all 
floors,  except  the  roof. 

Around  1830,  the  Bullfinch  Terraces  were 
lit  and  the  North  and  South  Wings  were 
jiderplnned.  More  underpinning  was  done 
:>en  the  "new"  Senate  and  House  Exten- 
ins  were  built  In  the  1850'3.  Parts  of  the 
ntral  Wing  walla  were  underpinned  to 
ike  room  for  construction  of  heating 
.irnaces.  Underpinning  may  have  resulted 
some  loss  of  vertical  support  with  accom- 
pdaylng  strain  in  materials  which  produces 
cr  icks. 

The  floor  of  Statuary  Hall   was  once  used 
a  mixing  chamber  for  a  hot  air  heating 
Item,  which  cai-sed  volumetric  expap..=ion 
contraction  of  an  unusual  nature.  Hot 
heating  was  replaced  by  .^team.  gas  was 
nitalled,  followed  by  electricity  and,  finally, 
i  building  was  air-conditioned.  In  1874  the 
•*  elevator  was  installed.  Each  change  re- 
qiired  new  cuts  into  the  structure  and  con- 
se<|uent  readjustment  of  structural  elements- 
Plate  3. 

n  1851  there  was  a  fire  in  the  Library  of 
igres.s.   which   had   been  moved  from  the 
th  Wing  to  the  Central  Wing,  and  in  1898 
ther  fire  occurred,  following  a  ga.5  explc- 
i  in  the  North  Wing. 
When  the  Library  of  Congress  moved  into 
own   building,   two   new   floors   were   In- 
a(led  in  that  Ce..tral  Wmg  About  the  same 
the  timber  Lantern  Dorne^  over  both 
iigs   were   removed   and   replaced  bv   steel 
cor  structlon. 
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sequence  of  construction  is  a  signifl- 

t  determinant  of  differential  settlement. 

!  North  and  South  Wings  were  built  about 

rears  before  the  Central  Section  was  ccm- 

:ed   and   the  present  cast   iron  dome  re- 

a  wooden  dome  in  1863.  thirty-three 

later.  As  a  result,  the  supportincj  soil 

ta  under  the  three  parts  of  the  building 

e  subjected  to  different  loading  intensi- 

.   hence   different    =011   consolidation    and 

ement  pattern.^.  Evidence  of  artic  ilauon 

the   Intersections   of   the    three   wines   Is 

"  "y   in  part   due   to  differential   settle- 

t. 

building  has  adjusted  it.self  to  these 
IS    or    has    been    repaired    to    accom- 
e   them   as   thev   occurred    This  study 
cates  there  is  no  observable  threat  to  the 
:ture  due  to  past  changes 
)    Quality     of     Construction     and     Ma- 
in 1795.  Dr   Thornton  reported  poor 
ry     work     on     the     North     Wing      A 
y  was  applied,  but  the  suspicion  has 
Isted   that   the  Capitol   foundations   are 
nferlor   quality.    The    notion    was    rein- 
In   1804  when  work  on   the  South 
had    to    be    reconstructed.    Assertions 
these  walls  are  merely  two  minor  walls 
the    area    between    filled    with    loose 


rubble  and  mortar  were  contradicted  by  Dr. 
Thornton  who  referred  to  good  bond  stones 

intermint'led  throughout." 

Arch  failures  during  construction  were 
fairly  common  In  those  days  and  Thornton 
took  occasion  to  remarks  on  Latrobe's  poor 
luck  In  this  field  ■  Several  faUures  were  re- 
ported in  the  history  of  the  Capitol's  con- 
struction, and  In  each  ca.se  repairs  were 
made.  One  may  wonder  If.  based  on  this  his- 
tory, other  arches  might  be  on  the  verge 
of  failure  Tins  study  Indicates  that  such 
ff^ars  are  unfounded. 

Tl:e  Capitol  In  Its  present  form  Is  over  100 
vears  old  and  most  of  the  vaulting  is  over  150 
years  old  During  that  period  the  building 
has  been  .subjected  to  high  winds,  shocks  of 
seismic  origin,  an  explosion,  and  numerous 
structural  Incursions  to  accommodate  new 
facilities. 

Wherever  it  can  be  seen,  the  brick  valutlng 
is  solid  and  firm  with  good  mortar  bond. 
There  are  many  examples  where  vaulting  has 
been  cut  and  remains  firm.  Bricks  exposed 
a:  the  edge  of  openings  In  vaulting  made  for 
air-conditioning  ducts,  are  supported  solely 
by  mortar  bond  and  are  not  easily  removed 
I  Plate  3  I .  Observed  arches  and  vaulting  have 
adjusted  to  change  or  were  properly  repaired 
to  form  a  safe  and  strong  structural  element. 
Interior  damage  to  exterior  walls  Is  shown 
en  Figures  16-17  but  the  evidence  of  damage 
Is  Inconclusive  because  of  the  high  standard 
of  maintenance.  Nevertheless,  there  are  signs 
of  water  Intrusion.  Except  for  rooms  H227 
and  S231.  all  interior  wall  cracks  are  minor, 
probably  limited  to  the  plaster. 

In  Room  H227  a  series  of  ver^.lcal  cracks 
appear  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  Junc- 
tion between  the  South  Wing  and  the 
Central  Wing.  Since  the  Central  Wing  was 
abutted  to  the  South  Wing,  some  20  years 
after  the  latter  was  built,  these  cracks  may 
be  the  result  of  an  Imperfectly  bonded  joint. 
Some  plans  of  the  building  in  this  area 
suggest  that  there  are  flues  In  the  walls  and 
these  could  be  responsible  for  the  damage. 

In  Room  S231  the  concentration  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  .ictlvlty  which  Is  t}"plcal 
at  the  corners  of  a  building  is  evidenced  by 
vertical  cracks  on  the  Interior  surfrtce 

Cores  of  the  upper  walls  show  voided  areas 
which  may  have  resulted  from  the  reported 
construction  technique  of  InfllUng  the  walls 
with  loose  batches  of  stone  and  mortar  Con- 
densation may  keep  lime  mortar  soft  and 
some  may  leach  out,  causing  voids  or  enlarg- 
ing existing  ones  isee  Figure  22).  Grouting 
done  under  the  Exploratory  Work  conducted 
as  part  of  this  report  Indicates  that  the 
foundation  wall  cores  have  an  overall  void 
ratio  of  about  5":  and  as  high  as  20";  locally 
The  void  ratio  of  the  upper  wall  varies  from 
5";  to  10"::. 

It  is  suspected  that  a  serious  error  In  con- 
struction occurred  because  masons  at  the 
time  did  not  cut  and  lay  exterior  sandstone 
with  careful  observance  to  the  orientation  of 
the  bedding  plans  of  the  stone.  Sandstone. 
though  porous,  will  weather  well  if  permit- 
ted to  drain  properly.  If  the  stone  is  laid  with- 
out regard  to  grain,  there  will  be  stones  In 
which  water  will  be  trapped  long  enough  to 
freeze  and  cause  surface  deterioration.  The 
pattern  of  deterioration  observed  is  con- 
sistent with  this  possibility  since  many 
stones  are  in  good  condition.  Full  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
the  entire  surfaces  of  the  walls  are  cleaned 
of  paint  and  the  sandstone  Is  examined 

Painting  the  surface  of  stone  is  a  reason- 
able method  of  preventing  the  intrusion  of 
water,  but  there  Is  a  danger  that  it  can  be- 
come a  cause  o.'  deterioration  by  permitting 
Intrusion  of  water  at  some  points  and  caus- 
ing entrapment  at  others.  Painting  records 
are  not  available,  but  this  aspect  of  building 
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maintenance  apparently  was  neglected  be- 
tween the  years  1830  and  1850.  according  to 
Mudd,"  who  states  his  understanding  that 
the  Capitol  had  not  been  painted  for  17  years 

Painting  can  have  other  deleterious  effects 
Components  of  the  paint  may  penetrate  the 
pores  of  the  stone  and  react  chemically  with 
it.  It  will  generally  stain  the  stone,  and  at- 
tempts  to  remove  the  paint  can  cause  further 
unslghtllness  as  well  as  Inadvertent  removal 
of  stone  particles. 

While  painting  has  discolored  the  stone  It 
appears  to  have  provided  protection  more 
often  than  It  has  caused  damage.  Sandstone 
which  has  been  painted  has  weathered  better 
than  much  of  the  nearby  marble  which  Is  not 
as  old 

(c)  Temperature — Most  of  the  cracking 
and  deterioration  of  the  west  wall  can  be 
explained  by  the  effects  of  weathering  and 
temperature.  Structures  adjust  to  tempera- 
ture change  through  volumetric  expansion 
and  contraction.  This  process  can  be  com- 
plex, taking  account  of  building  configura- 
tions, Inslde-outslde  temperature  differen- 
tial, the  abUlty  of  the  materials  to  transmit 
the  imposed  forces  and  the  effects  of  water 
intrusion  followed  by  expansion  when  it 
freezes. 

The  ways  m  which  a  masonry  wall  can  be 
cracked  by  temperature  changes  are  depicted 
In  Figure  18.  which  demonstrates  the  fun- 
damental action  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion. With  a  rise  in  temperature,  the  wall 
lengthens.  When  the  temperature  drops,  it 
tends  to  shorten.  Because  masonry  Is  weak  in 
tension  It  does  not  recover  Its  original  length 
If  there  Is  any  restraint  to  this  shortening. 
Instead.  It  falls  at  the  section  where  the 
least  amount  of  material  is  available — at 
door  and  window  openings. 

The  manner  In  which  this  Is  compounded 
by  structural  configuration  Is  demonstrated 
by  Figure  18(b).  When  two  parallel  walls  are 
linked  by  a  third  wall,  the  movements  Just 
described  tend  to  distort  the  Unking  wall  and 
cracks  form  at  the  locations  shown. 

These  effects  are  compounded  because  of 
the  restraint  provided  by  floors  and  walls, 
shown  In  Figures  18(c)  and  (d).  If  the  In- 
side temperature  Is  different  from  the  out- 
side, a  warping  effect  results  and  the  struc- 
ture assumes  the  shapes  indicated  In  the 
sketch.  Since  expansion  and  contraction  oc- 
cur vertically,  as  well  as  horizontally,  the  ac- 
tual pattern  is  complex,  but  cracks  tend  to 
form  as  shown. 

Generally,  this  effect  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  cause  cracks,  but  It  is  continually 
reversible  and  becomes  a  determining  factor 
when  additive  to  one  or  more  of  the  pre- 
viously described  forces.  Once  the  stone  has 
cracked,  the  wall  does  not  return  to  Its  orig- 
inal position  and  a  natural  process  of  growth 
sets  in.  If  the  crack  Is  filled  with  dirt,  or 
patching  mortar,  or  if  a  dropped  keystone 
closes  the  gap.  the  wall  becomes  still  longer 
upon  expansion  and  the  crack  opens  again 
when  contraction  occurs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Capitol  walls,  the  de- 
scribed action  is  compounded  by  the  great 
thickness  of  the  wall  and  Its  3-layer  ^con- 
struction. The  Inner  part  of  the  wall  Is  ther- 
mally stable  while  the  exterior  Is  exposed 
to  the  temperature  extremes.  The  existence 
of  a  void  behind  the  sandstone  suggests  that 
the  sandstone  may  have  some  behavior  inde- 
pendent of  its  backup  wall.  To  the  degree, 
that  its  internal  geometry  will  permit,  the 
exterior  wall  responds  to  temperature,  and 
forms  Its  own  expansion  joints  by  cracking 
In  the  manner  shown  i--:  Figures  12-15 

(d)  Settlement— Differential  settlement 
of  the  foundations  of  a  structure  produces 
a  characteristic  cracking  pattern  In  the  sup- 
ported masonry  walls.  These  usually  take 
one  of  the  forms  illustrated  In  Figure  19: 

(1)  If  settlement  acts  to  tilt  or  rotate  one 
portion  of  the  wall  with  respect  to  another. 
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cracks  will  develop,  as  Indicated  In  Figure 
19(ai,  and  the  size  of  opening  Increases  as 
It  travels  up  the  wall  In  vertical  cracks  or 
joints. 

(2 1  More  commonly,  one  portion  of  the  wall 
drops  with  respect  to  an  adjacent  part  and 
the  openings  occur  In  horizontal  Joints 
(Figure  19(b)  ). 

Close  inspection  discloses  relatively  few 
crack  patterns  that  could  be  related  to 
foundation  behavior.  By  themselves  cracks 
are  not  evidence  of  settlement,  and  In  the 
case  at  hand  are  explainable  by  weathering 
and  temperature  phenomena. 

4.  Exploratory  Program' 

As  part  of  this  study,  plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  prepared  for  "Exploratory  Work 
In  and  Adjacent  to  the  West  Central  Portion 
of  the  United  States  Capitol",  and  a  con- 
tract to  carry  out  the  work  was  awarded  to 
Layne-New  York  Co..  Inc.  The  purpose  of 
the  work  was  to  determine  the  practicality 
and  limitations  of  some  of  the  restoration 
methods  under  consideration  and  their  costs, 
as  well  as  confirmation  of  data  developed  in 
earlier  studies  and  reports.  Determinations 
were  sought  for  the  following  specific  Items : 

(a  I  Drilling  and  Grouting — The  primary 
purpose  of  the  exploratory  program  was  to 
determine  the  practicality  and  effectiveness 
of  grouting  the  walls,  using  different  tech- 
niques and  materials.  Underlying  this  work 
was  the  unknown  degree  to  which  the  walls 
actually  are  voided,  so  an  effort  was  made  to 
determine  the  void  ratio  as  well  as  the  degree 
to  which  voids  can  be  filled. 

In  1964  some  63  cores  were  drilled  In  the 
west  front  wall.  These  vi'ere  well  distributed, 
were  described  and  photographed  In  the 
Thompson  &  Llchtner  report,  and  the  cores 
are  presently  stored  in  the  basement  of  the 
Rayhurn  Building.  For  the  exploratory  pro- 
gram. Layne-Nev;  York  Co  .  Inc.  drilled  an 
additional  45  cores  In  much  greater  concen- 
tration In  two  test  areas  of  wall.  Because  dry 
drilling  tends  to  pulverize  the  core  and  wet 
drilling  tends  to  v.ash  out  lime  mortar  and 
sand,  good  clean  cores  are  seldom  obtained 
and  Judgment  is  required  to  establish  a  void 
ratio  Additional  Information  provided  by  the 
drilling  process  Is  obtained  when  there  Is 
a  sudden  change  in  the  drilling  pressure  or 
the  drill  ■falls  through"  a  void. 

When  the  wall  was  grovited.  a  careful  record 
of  the  volume  Injected  was  kept  as  another 
Indication  of  the  existence  and  extent  of 
voids  This  record  does  not  detect  voids  that 
are  not  filled,  nor  Is  there  any  way  to  deter- 
mine exactly  how  far  the  grout  traveled  in 
the  channels  It  found.  Therefore,  the  Indica- 
tion is  limited.  It  proves  that  voids  exist. 
but  It  cannot  prove  that  they  do  not  exist 
or  the  degree  to  which  they  are  filled. 

At  Wall  A  ">  there  were  4  inclined  grout 
holes  and  14  test  holes  which  were  drilled 
after  the  grout  was  Injected,  In  the  test  holes, 
a  determination  of  the  extent  of  voids,  as 
compared  to  the  extent  of  grout  in  the  cores, 
was  made  to  evaluate  both  the  void  ratio  and 
the  effectiveness  of  grouting.  Logs  of  all  drill- 
ing and  grouting  were  kept,  and  a  profile 
was  recorded  for  the  test  cores." 

Of  the  14  test  coree  taken  In  Wall  A,  12 
contained  evidence  of  grout  filled  voids.  The 
other  2  contained  none,  but  also  showed  few 
voids.  If  a  core  contains  a  void  not  filled  by 
grout,  some  conclusion  can  be  drawn  about 
the  effectiveness  of  grouting.  However.  If 
there  are  no  voids  which  might  have  been 
filled,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  except  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  it  tends  to  Indicate  a 
solid  wall. 

In  Wall  B,  one  vertical  grout  hole  and  8 
horizontal  grout  holes  were  drilled.  The  holes 
were  grouted  and  18  test  cores  were  taken. 

Wall  B  turned  out  to  be  not  typical  ^  of  the 
rest  of  the  west  wall  since  it  did  not  have  the 
extent  of  loose  rubble  in  filling  discovered  in 
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other  areas  In  the  1964  Investigation.  The 
masonry  units  were  large  and  the  proportion 
of  joints  was,  therefore,  small.  Out  of  the  18 
test  cores.  9  contained  evidence  of  grout. 

Wall  A  was  grouted  with  Monomer.  Epoxy. 
Neat  Cement  and  Sand  Cement  In  four  differ- 
ent grout  holes  spaced  about  7  feet  apart. 
Altogether  over  420  gallons,  or  56  cubic  feet 
of  material  was  placed  In  the  wall.  This  in- 
dicated that  a  considerable  volume  of  voids 
existed  and  was  filled;  and  it  implied  a  void 
ratio  of  about  10"  ,  If  a  normal  distribution 
of  voids  existed  around  the  grout  holes.  A 
normal  distribution  apparently  does  not  ex- 
ist, however,  since  over  50Tr  of  the  total  grout 
was  placed  In  one  of  4  holes  and  It  traveled 
as  far  as  6  ft.  in  one  direction  and  12  ft. 
in  another.  Test  holes  also  pierced  many 
areas  in  which  no  grout  was  found  and  few 
voids  were  observed.  The  Inference  Is  that 
there  are  large  voids,  several  Inches  In  diam- 
eter, located  in  clusters,  rather  than  a  gen- 
eral distribution  of  fine  voids.  There  are 
channels  or  seams  through  which  grout  can 
travel  a  great  distance  but  these  do  not 
necessarily  Interconnect  the  larger  voids. 

The  void  ratio  In  the  foundation  wall, 
based  on  examination  of  the  cores.  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  5"i   generally  and  20'",    locally. 

In  Wall  B,  only  cement  grouts  were  used, 
and  about  315  gallons  of  grout  material  were 
placed  in  the  pier.  Apparently,  the  only  void 
In  this  wall  was  detected  by  the  drUler  when 
the  drill  "fell  through"  consistently  at  about 
a  depth  of  2  to  3  feet  from  the  face  of  the 
wall.  The  Indicated  volume  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  about  a  5'"c  void  ratio.  A  2' 2  Inch 
continuous  seam  would  also  produce  a  51- 
void  ratio.  What  api>eared  to  be  this  seam 
was  observed  as  a  U  Inch  crack  when  the 
wood  paneling  was  removed  to  exposure  the 
wall  near  the  window  Jambs, 

In  Wall  B.  1  inch  diameter  horizontal  grout 
holes,  vising  about  20  pounds  per  square  inch 
pressure,  were  as  effective  as  was  the  larger 
vertical  hole.  With  both  grouting  proce- 
dures, the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
wall  at  this  location  is  very  solid.  From  ex- 
amination of  the  1964  cores.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  void  ratio  for  the  upper  walls  Is 
generally  less  than  10 '~c  and  most  of  It  Is  in 
the  vertical  plane.  Inunedlately  behind  the 
sandstone  face.  These  can  be  best  filled  by 
grouting  through  horizontal  or  slightly  titled 
grout  holes  drilled  through  the  face. 

Of  the  four  grouts  tested,  three  proved 
superior:  neat  cement,  sand  cement  and 
epoxy. 

Monomer,  an  acrylic  plastic,  Is  a  promising 
material  with  good  laboratory  test  results, 
but  the  test  program  indicated  a  lack  of 
field  experience  with  the  material,  which  re- 
stricts its  applicability  in  a  major  structure. 
While  the  material  soaks  Into  the  grouted 
wall  quite  effectively,  its  rate  of  cure  was 
indeterminate.  It  also  gave  off  an  objection- 
able penetrating  odor  that  cannot  be  toler- 
ated In  a  building  which  Is  to  be  occupied 
during  construction.  It  also  is  flammable  and 
has  a  low  flash  point  In  the  liquid  state. 

Sand  cement  grout  was  u.-ed  with  two  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  sand,  and  was  pumped 
both  with  and  without  prer>'=ure  through  1 
inch  diameter  holes  and  3  inch  diameter 
holes.  With  3  Inch  diameter  holes  and  well 
graded  sand,  it  proved  adequate.  Since  its 
prime  virtue  over  neat  cement  grout  Is  eco- 
nomy, It  IS  not  suggested  for  use  In  the 
foundation  walls,  where  it  would  be  less  like- 
ly to  seek  out  and  flow  through  small  chan- 
nels which  interconnect  the  voids.  In  the 
upper  walls,  it  Is  recommended  for  use  In 
conjunction  with  epoxy.  To  avoid  damage 
to  pumps  and  obtain  good  flow  character- 
istics, the  sand  gradation  must  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,"  The  best  mix  for  neat  cement 
grout  was  1,5:1  ■'  and  for  sand  cement  grout 
1.5:1:2." 

Grouts  of  the  sugg^ested  mix  ratios  did  not 
generally  bleed  through  the  wall  joints. 
When  they  did,  a  self-sealing  characteristic 


was  evident  Bleeding  quickly  stopped  and 
is  easily  retained  by  slight  obstructions  to 
flow. 

Epoxy  Is  very  strong  in  tension,  compres- 
sion and  bund"  It  is  also  effective  in  per- 
meating a  finely  voided  material,  but  rel- 
atively expensive  It  should  be  used  as  an 
adjunct  to  sand  cement  for  grouting  the 
upper  walls,  where  good  bond  is  a  desirable 
characteristic.  After  the  wall  has  been 
gr:Hited  with  sand  cement  to  fill  the  large 
void  behind  the  .sandstone,  a  second  stage 
grouting  of  the  same  areas  with  epoxy  would 
result  in  a  stror.g  wall. 

Solidification  of  the  wall  will  affect  Us 
thermal  properties.  Air  spaces  at  voids  in 
the  rubble  core  offer  practically  no  res. st- 
ance to  the  transmission  of  water  vapor  but 
are  effective  insulation  against  transmission 
of  heat.  When  the  voids  are  filled  with  grout 
the  transmission  rate  of  water  vapor  is  de- 
creased and  that  of  heat  is  increased.  The 
result  is  a  lO^'c  net  Increase  in  heat  loss 
or  gain  for  a  solidified  wall 

Condensation  in  the  wall  will  not  occur 
during  the  summer  During  the  winter  there 
are  conditions  under  which  condensation 
occurs  for  both  the  existing  wall  and  a  solidi- 
fied wall.  Grouting  will  not  produce  much 
cliange  in  this  effect   (.see  Figure  22). 

'bj  Soils  and  Settlement — Three  soil  bor- 
ings were  made  and  one-dimensional  consoli- 
dation tests  were  performed  on  three  undis- 
turbed sample?  In  addition,  three  uncon- 
fined  compression  tests,  and  three  sets  of 
liquid  and  plastic  limit  determinations  were 
made  by  Woodward-Moorhouse  &  Associates, 
Inc  Laboratory  results  are  given  in  Appen- 
dix A.  Section  2,  and  a  general  discussion  is 
inc;i:ded  in  Part  B2  of  this  report 

>c)  Paint  and  Paint  Removal — Efforts  to 
remove  old  paint,  which  has  a  thickness  of 
90  to  115  mils,  from  the  surface  of  the  west 
central  front  wall  were  not  encouraging 
The  methylene  chloride  base  remover  speci- 
fied, was  at  least  as  effective  as  other  re- 
movers which  w^ere  tried,  but  none  succeeded 
in  producing  a  completely  clean  stone  sur- 
face. Application  of  a  hydrc-slUca  Jet.  using 
600  to  700  pounds  per  square  Inch  pressure, 
did  remove  the  remaining  paint  but  It  also 
removed  a  portion  of  the  stone  surface.  The 
jet  treatment  was  too  harsh  for  use  on  carved 
stone  On  flat  areas.  It  would  be  effective  but 
wotild  require  a  follow-up  rubbing  and  sand- 
lug  to  restore  the  surface  to  a  reasonable 
plane.  The  removal  of  soft  decomposed  stone 
forms  a  sound  base  for  bonding  of  applied 
protective  costs,  so  plain  water  Jetting  should 
not  be  rejected  as  a  removal  technique  un- 
less extreme  erosion  occtirs. 

Several  manufacturers  and  paint  con- 
sultants were  contacted  and  the  consulting 
service  of  Mr,  Arnold  J  Eickhoff  was  re- 
tained. There  was  general  agreement  that 
chemical  removal  would  ha\'e  limited  success 
Other  techniques  suggested  Include  Ramc. 
hydro-sllIca  Jet  followed  by  sand  blast  using 
walnut  shells,  and  mechaniral  rcniuval  using 
pneumatic  tools. 

Paint  rem.ival  resulting  In  a  perfectly  clean 
exposed  sandstone  does  not  appear  to  be 
practical.  Removal  to  permit  inspection  of 
sandstone  and  effective  use  of  stone  preserv- 
ative can  be  obtained  using  conventional 
hand  labor  and   ch.emical   remover. 

Present  painting  practice  requires  the  use 
of  pain.t  meeting  Federal  Specification 
TT-P-102a.  This  is  a  paint  particularly 
adapted  to  exterior  use  on  wood.  Use  of  a 
stone  preservative  or  conditioner  as  a  base 
coat  for  a  latex  binder  paint  should  be  con- 
sidered. Lalx)ratory  tests  of  paint  samples 
Indicate  that  latex  binder  paints  were  used 
In  recent  paint  applications  on  the  west 
front  wall  (see  .^ppendix  A.  Section  5). 

(d)  Stone  Preservative — The  existing 
stone  Is  soft  and  porous  Its  life  could  be  ef- 
fectively extended  If  it  could  be  hardened 
and  or  waterproofed.  Two  commercially 
available  products  were  applied  to  test  por- 
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(fas    of    the    wall    and    sm^iUer    specimens 
:h  were  sent  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
idards  for  testii-.g.  Their  report  is  includ- 
as  Section  3  of  Appendix  A.  Complete  pro- 
tlon  of  the  stone  surfaces  should  combine 
ilkmg  of  cracks  and  joints  with  the  plastic 
tenal.   followed    by   application   of   stone 
ervatlve  and  two  coats  of  paint. 
)    Source  of  Sandstone — As   an   adjunct 
the  exploratory  work,  two  field  trips  were 
mape   to   the   Aquia  Creek   area   in   Stafford 
ity.   Virginia,   from   which    the   original 
stone  reportedly  had  been  obtained  One 
;hese  trips  is  documented  by  Mr,  Thomas 
Fluhr.    Engineering    Geologist.    In    Ap- 
dix  B.  Old  quarries  were  discovered,  but 
tiiidings  were   no  more  successful   than 
Uar   efforts    undertaken    by    Latrobe    be- 
n  1805  and  1819.  If  good  stone  is  there. 
i  well  beneath  the  surface  and  expensive 
oratory  work  would  be  required  to  dis- 
!r   it.   with    no   guarantee  of  results.   An 
more    expensive    quarrying   operations 
lid  then  be  required  to  uncover  It.  That 
Id  also  be  a  gamble  because  It  has  been 
that   blasting   has   been   used   in   the 
for  the  extraction  of  tjravel   Such  blast- 
may     have    shattered     what    otherwise 

be  acceptable  sandstone, 
hat  stone  was  visible  on  the  surface  dxir- 
these  inspections  at  the  quarries  had 
iderable  quartz  pebbles  or  was  badly  de- 
posed. An  area  visited  on  the  second  trip 
he  Aqula  Creek  area  was  pos.sibly  quar- 
in  the  l&:30s.  judging  by  the  vegetation 
the  cut;  see  Plate  4.  Here  the  volume 
was  relatively  small  and  the  quality  ap- 
par«  ntly  ran  out. 
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C.  Conclusions 
many  cracks  and  stirface  flaws  do  not 

flcantly  Impair  the  ability  of  the  west 
ral   front   wall    to   continue   to   support 
loads    Imposed   on    it.    There   are   voids 
,e  walls  which  do  affect  Us  strength. 
terials  are  of  a  quality  and  strerTgth  in 
of  that  required  for  safety,  with   the 
3tion    of    the    lime    mortar    cementing 
c  which  ranges  from  fair  to  poor.  The 
material  U  generally  m  the  centra!  core 
e  wall,  which  can  be  assumed  50'^,   ef- 
.t    without    causing    overstress    In    the 
mlng  jx>rtions  of  the  wall, 
rause  there  have  been  so  many  envlron- 
.1  al    changes    during   the    course    of    the 
ol's  history,  there  is  no  wav  of  being 
In  that  the  building  has  all  the  charac- 
ics   of   the   original   structure  or   those 
iped  In  the  computed  structural  analysis, 
fore  a  structural   restoration   program 
ulred.  Also,  maintenance  policy  should 
that     all     future     Installations     of 
ical  equipment,  devices,  chases,  etc., 
ceded  by  a  structural  analysis  of  af- 
elements 

e  wall  voids  were  filled,  exterior  crack- 

ould  be  inhibited  by  tran.sfer  of  stress 

"^rlor  portions  of  the  wall.  Generally. 

•er,  cracking  will  continue  to  occur  as" 

U   adjusts  to  temperature  change.  A 

of  control  Joints  must  be  provided  to 

that  these  cracks  occur  at  preselected 

1.  Control  Joints  must  be  caulked  with 

:  materials,  which  will  stop  the  Intru- 

if  water.  With  these  measures  future 

shotUd  occur  at   a   much   reduced 
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following  are  specific  concluMcns  and 

tlon   procedures   which   apply   to   the 

nt    parts    of    the    building,    considered 

;he  standpoints  first  of  structural  re- 

on.  and  then  of  architectural  restora- 

■  preservation, 

1.  Structural 

Soils  •■« — Laboratory  tests  of  soils  be- 

the    Capitol    indicate    that    the    !m- 

loads   are   carried   safely  with   a   very 

amount  of  anticipated  future  settle- 
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In  the  past,  settlement  has  occurred  and 

since  the  three  wings  of  the  Old  Capit</1  were 
built  at  different  periods  of  time,  there  un- 
cioubtedly  was  differential  settlement.  The 
cracked  vertical  joints  at  the  intersections 
of  the  three  wings  may  be  the  results  of 
this  effect.  Present  settlement  is  negligible 

Neither  underpinning  of  foundation  walls 
nor  chemical  injection  of  soils  Is  necessary 

(  b  1  Foundation  Walls— Foundation  wall 
masonrv-  is  laid  in  lime  mortar  bedding  of 
varying  strength  in  a  low  rantre.  The  in- 
teriors of  the  walls  were  reportedly  not  laid 
m  regular  courses  but  filled  with  mortar 
dropped  on  the  stones.  Drilling  conducted 
m  the  field  test  program  Indicates  that  this 
condition  might  exist  locally  rather  than 
generally. 

It  is  desirable  to  scilidlfy  the  Interior  of 
the  foundation  walls  to  remove  discontinui- 
ties and  provide  a  relatii,-ely  monolithic  con- 
dition. The  walls  should  be  pointed.  Then 
grouting  c.an  be  accomplished  with  cement 
grout  followed  by  epoxy.  Use  of  epcxy  grout 
would  provide  cohesive  strength  to  exlstlnK 
mortar. 

Experience  in  the  exploratory  program  In- 
dicates that  for  foundation  walls  a  first  stage 
cement  grout  should  be  Injected  under  pres- 
sure. Holes  should  be  2  to  3  Inches  in  diame- 
ter, slightly  off  vertical,  and  spaced  at  about 
3  feet  on  centers.  Second  stage  grouting  with 
epoxy  should  be  in  2  to  3  inch  round  holes 
located  between  the  first  stage  holes  To  ob- 
tain a  positive  tie,  steel  rods  would  be  in- 
serted in  the  holes  Immediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  each  grouting  operation. 

I  c )  Screen  Walls— The  screen  walls  at  the 
lower  old  terraces  .ire  out  of  line  and  at  some 
points  could  buckle  despite  pre.sent  shoring. 
Although  this  veneer  is  non-structural  It 
does  provide  protection  against  the  weather 
for  the  rubble  foundation  wall  behind  It.  Be- 
cause this  protection  is  important  and  be- 
cause the  wall  Is  unsightly,  the  screen  wall 
should  be  rebtUlt. 

EarUer  investigations  showed  that  the 
veneer  is  generally  six  Inches  thick,  with  a 
three  to  four  inch  air  space  behind  It.  Rusted 
remains  of  ties  were  found,  indicating  that 
some  attempt  to  bond  the  veneer  to  the  wall 
behind  it  had  been  made. 

To  restore  the  screen  wall  it  shoiUd  be  re- 
moved and  the  stones  cleaned  and  trimmed 
Broken  stones  should  be  repaired  or  replaced 
Before  replacing  the  screen  wall,  the  rubble 
'.vaJl    should    be    grouted    (see    Figure    20) 
Using   the  original   stones,  the  wall   should 
then  be  replaced  plumb  and  true  with  bond- 
ing ties  located  at  each  course  and  doweled 
Into  the  rubble  wall  and  the  space  between 
veneer  and  rubble  wall  should  be  filled  with 
cement  mortar  as  each  course  is  laid    The 
wall  should  be  treated  with  preservative  and 
painted,  in  consonance  with  the  main  walls 
(di   Terrace  Walls— The  old  terrace  walls 
located  about  20  feet  forward  of  the  screen 
walls,  are  gravity  retaining  walls  founded  on 
stone   bases   about   two  feet   below   the   ad- 
jacent  ground.   Cracks  In   the   terrace   floor 
slab  indicate  that   these  walls  have  moved 
an    Inch    or    two   forward    of   their   orlelnal 
position. 

To  restore  the  walls,  they  should  be  dis- 
mantled and  rebuilt  on  a  concrete  footing 
founded  below  the  fr^st  line.  The  stones 
should  be  repaired,  cleaned  and  treated  with 
preservative. 

lei  Upper  Wall  Repairs  J-— Cracks  In  the 
walls  are  generaUy  due  to  thermal  effects. 
This  has  been  aggravated  by  the  freezing  of 
Intruded  water  and  other  environmental 
effects. 

Unless  expansion  Joints  are  provided, 
cracking  will  continue.  Studies  made  to  de- 
velop an  expansion  Joint  detail  did  not  suc- 
ceed In  eliminating  the  possibility  that  diffi- 
culties would  be  increased  rather  than  re- 
lieved. However,  cracks  can  be  minimized  and 
progressive  growth  can  be  inhibited  by 
solidifying  the  walls  with  grout  and  provid- 


ing caulked  control  joints  between  window 
heads  and  sills  as  Indicated  on  Figure  21  at 
the  locations  shown  on  Figure  3, 

To  strengthen  the  wall  It  should  be 
grouted.  This  should  be  done  In  two  stages- 
an  injection  of  sand  cement  grout  under 
pressure  through  2  Inch  diameter  horizontal 
holes  to  fill  the  largest  voids,  followed  by 
an  injection  of  epoxy  grout  through  2  Inch 
diameter  Inclined  holes.  Holes  would  be 
spaced  at  about  3  feet,  on  a  grid,  but  would 
be  located  after  paint  removal  to  arrange  to 
the  extent  possible,  that  they  occur  In  stones 
scheduled  for  repair. 

To  tie  the  wall  together  and  to  add 
strength.  > 2 -inch  diameter  steel  reinforcing 
rods  should  be  Inserted  in  grout  holes  Im- 
mediately upon  completion  of  the  grouting 
operation  in  each  hole.  When  interior  walls 
abut  the  west  wall  at  pilaster  lines,  ties 
should  be  extended  into  them  (Figure  20) 

The  building  corners  are  the  location  of  the 
most  severe  stone  damage.  Corners  can  be 
stabilized  by  cross  ties,  as  shown  on  Figure 
20.  An  alternate  method  for  accomplishing 
this  would  require  the  vacation  of  corner 
office  space  during  construction.  Under  this 
alternate,  existing  flooring  and  sand  flu 
would  be  removed  and  a  structural  slab,  tied 
into  the  walls,  would  be  poured.  This  would 
stiffen  the  corners  to  make  them  strong  but- 
tressing elements. 

Surface  deterioration  Is  due  to  weathering 
and  freeze-thaw  of  entrapped  moisture 
Though  unsightly  it  Is  of  minor  structural 
importance.  Some  stones  are  so  far  eroded 
that  they  should  be  replaced  but  others,  less 
seriously  deteriorated,  may  be  tolerated  as 
an  expected  sign  of  age.  Future  damage  by 
intrusion  of  molsttire  or  paint  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  application  of  a  stone  preser- 
vative and  Joint  sealant,  a  procedure  which 
s'lould  be  applied  at  regular  Intervals. 

Faulty  face  stone  can  be  removed  by  saw 
cutting,  line  drilling  and  chipping,  then  re- 
placed with  new  stone.  Carved  stone,  unless 
basically  faulty,  can  be  repaired  in  place. 
Entablature  elements  can  be  removed  by  cut- 
ting and  chipping,  as  shown  on  Figure  20. 
To  avoid  removal  of  elements  above  it.  and 
subsequent  dangers  to  vaulting  below,  en- 
tablature pieces  should  only  be  removed  back 
to  the  approximate  facestone  line  and  re- 
placement pieces  installed  using  reinforcing 
anchors  with  epoxy  cement. 

(f)  Portico  Repairs — Spanning  members 
in  the  Portico  have  failed  and  must  be  re- 
paired. The  entire  balustrade  and  entabla- 
ture over  the  Portico  should  be  removed 
down  to  the  column  capitals. ='  Broken  lintels 
may  be  pieced  together  and  made  strong  by 
using  post-tenslonlng  techniques.  All  mem- 
bers sliould  be  cleaned,  treated  with  preser- 
vative and  replaced  with  a  new  reinforced 
concrete  backup  waU  (Figure  21). 

Columns  and  their  bases  can  be  replaced 
by  sister  elements  from  the  East  Face  stored 
.-tone,  East  Face  members  are  monolithic  and 
are  In  better  condition  than  the  West  Por- 
tico columns  which  are  made  up  of  varying 
length  drums.  East  Face  column  bases  are 
also  in  better  condition  and  should  replace 
those  In  the  West  Portico. 

(g)  Window  Lintel  Repairs — Broken  lintels 
should  be  removed,  repaired  using  post-ten- 
sioning  methods,  cleaned,  treated  with  pre- 
servative and  replaced  (see  Figure  21) .  Where 
eroded  edges  make  this  impractical,  new 
stone  must  be  used. 

(h)  Window  Keystone  Repairs— Many 
window  keystones  have  dropped.  Old  mortar 
repair  material  at  the  top  of  the  stone  should 
be  removed  by  saw  cutting  and  chipping.  Ad- 
jacent stones  should  be  removed  to  the  extent 
■ecessary  to  gain  access  to  the  sides  of  the 
keystone  (Figure  21).  Then  the  keystone 
should  be  jacked  Into  Its  original  position 
and  supported  there  on  steel  stubs  Inserted 
in  the  sides.  Access  holes  would  then  be  closed 
with  new  stones. 
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2.  Architectural 
■■Restoration,  used  architecturally,  means 
putting  back  as  nearly  as  possible  Into  the 
form  it  (a  building)  held  at  a  particular  date 
or  period  In  time."  '» 

The  Initial  construction  of  the  North  Wing 
was  completed  in  1800.  the  South  Wing  in 
1808  and  both  had  an  exposed  sandstone 
finish  untU  the  structure  was  damaged  by 
fire  in  1814.  During  repairs  subsequent  to  the 
fire  all  exposed  stonework  was  painted.  The 
Central  (Portico)  Wing  was  not  completed 
until  1829  and  It  Is  assumed  that  the  stone- 
work was  painted  as  part  of  the  construction 
process  to  match  the  adjacent  wings.  The 
entire  west  central  front  has  remained 
painted  ever  since  and  has  been  repainted 
many  times.  There  may  be  some  question 
whether  true  restoration  in  this  case  should 
result  in  an  exposed  sandstone  surface  or  a 
painted  surface.  Both  approaches  are  treated 
In  the  following  discussion  and  are  included 
in  the  cost  estimate  as  Schemes  1  and  2,  for 
painted  sandstone,  and  exposed  sandstone, 
respectively. 

As  a  practical  matter.  Scheme  1  seems  most 
attractive.  Those  portions  of  stone  which 
were  uncovered  during  the  exploratory  work 
proved  to  be  badly  stained  and  a  good  por- 
tion of  It  was  of  relatively  j>oor  quality. 
There  is  the  possibility  that  a  greater  por- 
tion of  stone  will  need  replacement  than 
survey  of  the  painted  surfaces  would  indi- 
cate, m  which  case  the  supply  of  East  Pace 
stone  could  be  Insufficient.  Scheme  1  Is  pref- 
erable for  these  reasons  and  because.  In  this 
case,  a  painted  finish  seems  to  most  faith- 
fully fulfill  accepted  standards  for  restora- 
tion. 

(a)  Scheme  1 — Painted  Sandstone — If  a 
painted  stone  surface  finish  were  elected,  the 
color  quality  of  stone  used  for  repairs  would 
not  be  Important,  Repair  methods  would  fol- 
low procedures  outlined  below  for  exposed 
stone  finish,  but  replacement  stone  would 
not  have  to  be  Aquia  Creek  standstone." 
Equivalent  surface  texture  could  be  achieved 
by  prefabricating  stones  to  the  required  di- 
mensions. Carved  stonework  elements  could 
tie  replaced  In  part  by  doweling  In  new  parts 
when  deterioration  was  limited,  or  a  whole 
block  would  be  used  In  more  severe  cases. 
Details  of  Figure  20  would  apply. 

Upon  completion  of  repairs  the  Joints 
would  be  sealed  and  the  whole  wall  surface 
would  be  treated  with  preservative  and 
painted.-' 

lb)  Scheme  2 — Exposed  Sandstone — Paint 
would  be  removed  from  the  existing  surfaces 
by  chemical  and  or  mechanical  means. 

A  detailed  inspection  would  then  det«r- 
mlne  what  stones  are  visually  and  struc- 
turally unacceptable.  These  would  be  re- 
moved by  sawing,  line  drilling,  and  chipping 
to  a  depth  of  about  6  Inches.  A  '■new"  stone  ~ 
would  then  be  cut  to  precise  dimensions  and 
Inserted  in  the  space  on  an  epoxy  mortar 
base  and  anchored  with  ties  Into  the  back- 
up wall  against  epoxy  mortar  backing.  The 
process  would  be  repeated  stone  by  stone, 
avoiding  the  removal  of  adjacent  stones  at 
the  same  time,  or  a  quantity  that  would  im- 
peril the  structural  integrity  of  the  wall. 

When  all  faulty  stone  was  replaced.  Joints 
would  be  struck  flush  and  treated  with  plastic 
sealant.  The  entire  surface  would  then  be 
treated  with  preservative,  a  treatment  which 
would  have  to  be  repeated  at  about  ten-year 
Intervals  as  standard  maintenance. 

The  stored  stone  from  the  East  Face 
(Plate  2)  Is  generally  12"  to  24"  in  depth.  Its 
back  portions  could,  therefore,  be  cut  for 
face  stone  inserts,  leaving  the  carved  forward 
portion  with  ample  depth  to  be  used  as  re- 
placement for  deteriorated  West  Face 
carved  work.  That  supply  would,  therefore, 
provide  3  to  4  times  the  square  footage  of 
wall  that  Its  cubage  would  Imply. 

Deteriorated  balusters  would  be  replaced 
In  whole.  Broken  cornice  elements  would  he 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tire  top  surface  of  the  entablature  would  be 
replaced  as  shown  in  Figure  20,  and  the  en- 
capped  with  flashing  In  fashion  similar  to 
that  used  on  the  Senate  and  House  Build- 
ings. 

It  Is  not  suggested  that  stone  elements, 
such  as  cornice  members  or  column  caps, 
should  be  replaced  simply  because  a  leading 
edge  or  some  of  the  decorative  carving  has 
eroded.  The  Capitol  is  150  years  old  and 
should  give  an  Impression  of  venerable  age, 
not  a  crisp  newness  that  denies  its  historical 
background. 

Effective  grouting  will  require  relatively 
close  spacing  of  drill  holes  vertically  and 
horizontally  in  the  upper  walls.  This  would 
increase  the  need  for  the  replacement  stone 
required  to  obtain  an  unflawed  surface,  pos- 
sibly In  excess  of  that  available  in  the  East 
Pace  storage  piles.  For  Scheme  2  this  would 
mean  either  some  proportion  of  artificial  re- 
placement stone,  or  toleration  of  a  pock- 
marked appearance  on  a  fairly  regular  grid 
Under  Scheme  1  this  would  be  of  no  con- 
cern, since  patch  marks  would  be  painted 
over. 

3.  Other  restoration  methods 

Other  approaches  to  restoring  the  West 
Wall  were  considered  and  abandoned  upon 
evaluation.  In  particular,  the  following  de- 
serve mention: 

(a)  Marble  Facestone — Thomas  tJ.  Walter. 
Architect  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Ex- 
tension and  designer  of  the  Capitol  Dome, 
described  this  proposal  in  1850:  "I  may  ven- 
ture further  to  suggest  that  It  would  by  no 
means  be  Impracticable  to  remove  all  tiw 
facing  of  the  present  building  and  substitute 
marble,  without  interfering  at  all  with  the 
stability  of  the  structure.  If.  therefore,  the 
work  is  commenced  by  facing  the  new  part 
with  marble,  the  day  will  no  doubt  come 
when  we  shall  have  a  marble  Capitol  upon 
which  time  can  work  but  little  change."" 
Procedures  would  follow  a  pattern  similar  to 
that  for  Scheme  2,  except  that  replacement 
would  be  marble  and  replacement  would  be 
entire.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  using 
a  checkerboard  pattern  of  removal  and  re- 
placement stone  by  stone.  Upon  completion, 
the  building  would  look  exactly  like  the 
existing  building,  except  that  It  would  have 
a  marble  surface  and  would  look  new.  De- 
tails would  be  similar  to  those  in  Figure  20. 

The  concept  Is  considered  to  be  recon- 
struction rather  than  restoration  and.  It  Is 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  $31,053,000. 

(b)  Marble  Veneer — To  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  preceding  scheme  an  extremely  placed 
marble  veneer  was  evaluated.  This  concept 
would  involve  application  directly  to  the 
existing  surface  of  the  wall  follo'wlng  re- 
moval of  projecting  elements.  Dimensional 
problems  are  produced  which  violate  the 
principles  of  restoration,  and  the  additional 
weight  of  5,000  lbs.  per  foot  of  wall  creates 
foundation  problems.  This  procedure  is 
Judged  a  poor  bargain  at  a  high  cost. 

(c)  Buttress  Wall — In  this  concept  a  new 
wall  would  be  constructed  in  front  of  and 
bonded  to  the  existing  wall  to  reinforce  It. 
It  would  rest  on  Its  own  foundation  and  be 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  faced  with 
sandstone  or  marble  to  replicate  the  wall 
behind  It. 

The  technique  was  set  aside  because  It  Im- 
poses dimensional  changes  to  the  architec- 
tural elevations  which  would  not  be  simple 
to  conceal,  because  It  is  neither  '■restoration" 
of  the  structure  nor  preservation  of  an  his- 
torical monument,  and  because,  structurally, 
an  adequate,  less  expensive  solution  Is 
available. 

(d)  Replacement  Wall — The  existing  wall 
could  be  dismantled  and  replaced  by  a  new- 
wall  Incorporating  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction faced  with  sandstone  or  marble  to 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  existing  build- 
ing. Again,  this  would  mean  the  obliteration 
of  the  historical  monument  and  replacement 
by  a  replica.  It  would  also  necessitate  aban- 
donment of  offices  along  the  wall  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 


The  most  telling  objection  to  this  concept, 
however,  is  the  complicated  construction 
methods  and  tight  control  that  would  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  actual  construc- 
tion, A  complex  shorlnp  system  put  in  place 
as  dismantling  proceeded  would  require  an 
Intricate  sequence  of  operations  to  prevent 
collapse  of  the  work  immediately  involved 
and  damage  to  interior  spaces  Complicated 
construction  means  expensive  coristruction. 
This  and  the  hazard  Justify  setting  aside 
the  technique. 

D    Implementation 
1.  Structural  repairs 

If  structural  repairs  are  made,  they  should 
be  carried  out  as  a  continuous  operation 
proceeding  from  Wall  1  to  Wall  7.-'  as  in- 
dicated on  the  Projected  Progress  Schedule. 
Table  2.  Walls  1  and  2  would  be  completed 
before  proceeding  to  Wall  3,  etc,  so  that  the 
architectural  restoration  work  could  follow 
as  soon  as  structural  repair  was  accom- 
plished, ai.d  a  regular  .sequence  of  progress 
maintained  Walls  1  and  2  are  chosen  for 
initial  work  because  fewer  offices  are  in  the 
South  Wing  adjarer.t  to  the  west  front  wall. 
This  would  permit  practical  methods  and 
procedures  to  be  developed  by  the  contrac- 
tors and  would  achieve  a  smooth  running 
operation  before  the  work  proceeded  to  the 
busy  areas. 

It  i.s  not  anticipated  that  any  rooms  would 
have  to  be  vacated,  unless  It  was  decided 
to  adopt  the  poured  slab  technique  for  corner 
offices  as  previously  described.  This  techni- 
que is  unacceptable  because  its  use  disqual- 
ifies restoration,-  Economy  and  certain 
structurally  desirable  characteristics  accrue 
to  the  poured  slab  method  of  tying  In  the 
corners,  but  a  structurally  adequate  alterna- 
tive Is  available. 

Working  access  to  the  walls  would  be  via 
temporary  ramps  and  bridges  from  a  work 
and  storage  area  m  the  southwest  Capitol 
lawn  (see  Figure  li.  The  public  would  thus 
have  unobstructed  access  to  the  Capitol  and 
Its  terraces  at  all  times. 

2.  Architectural  restoration 
Concurrent  with  structural  repair  opera- 
tions a  careful  inspection  mu.st  be  conducted 
to  establlsli  the  exient  of  necessary  restora- 
tion and  the  proper  sequence  of  operations. 
."Ml  dimensions  nece.ssary  for  shop  drawings 
and  mr.dels  would  be  made  and  when  struc- 
tural rep.iirs  were  finished  the  stonework 
operation  would  begin. 

The  experience  gained  by  tlie  test  removal 
of  paint,  performed  as  part  of  this  study, 
Indicates  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  com- 
pletely remove  the  paint  and  paint  stain 
without  s<-ane  dam.aee  to  the  stone.  If.  how- 
ever, a  degree  of  removal  which  result.s  in 
an  acceptable  surface  can  be  accomplished. 
restoratum  Scheme  2  could  be  adopted  Con- 
tractual agreements  for  the  work  could  be 
written  to  permit  a  change  to  Scheme  2  If 
in  the  judgment  of  the  responsible  authori- 
ties the  results  of  cleaning  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable finish. 

3.  Work  scheduling 

It  is  estimated  that,  with  proper  timing 
and  phasing,  the  work  can  be  accomplished 
in  about  three  years  with  no  single  wall 
section  being  scaffolded  for  more  than  one 
year.  The  Projected  Work  .Schedule.  Table  2. 
indicates  the  general  .sequence  and  timing 
for  the  various  operations. 

The  schedule  shown  Is  only  one  of  many 
pc»ssible  variations  Separate  work  operations 
can  proceed  concurrently  and  more  than  one 
wall  can  be  operated  upon  at  one  time.  This 
would  be  a  matter  of  manpower  and  c<x>rdl- 
natlon;  the  final  contract  should  Include  a 
network  schedule.  The  schedule  shown  Is 
presented  as  a  reasonable  approach. 

A  lead  time  of  at  least  6  months  would  be 
required  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications,  advertisements,  and  awarding 
of  contract. 
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E.    COST    ESTIMATE 

Table  3  Ls  a  tabulation  of  estimated  quan- 
;lei  and  costs  Tor  Schemes  1  and  2.  sum- 
arlzed  as  follows: 

Scheme  1— Painted  Sandstone  $13,700,000. 

Scheme  2 — Exposed  Sandstone  $14,500,000. 

Included  are  amounts  for  replacement  of 

windows,  repwilr  of  existing  roof  slabs  and 

terrace  walls,  bird  proofing,  delays,  funds 

emergency  repairs,  and  a  contingency  of 

;.  Unit  costs  Include  an  escalation  factor. 

liberal  amount  Is  included  to  cover  full- 

:ed  trial  method  experiments  which  will  be 

.<  cessary   to   establish   the   best   procedures 

dijrlng  the  early  stages  of  the  work,  as  well 

retention  of  stone  artists  and  experts  to 

and  make  models  for  special  carving 

rejjalr  work. 

rhe  third  Commission  condition  stipulates 

lit    "restoration    can    be    so    described    or 

;p  jctfied  as  to  form  the  basis  for  performance 

'  "he  restoration  work  by  comi>etltlve,  lump 

1.   fixed   price  construction   bid  or  bids". 

cost  plus  contract  with  an   "upffiet  price" 

ms  more  realistic  and  could  be  obtained 

a  competitive   basis. 

rooTNons 

Figures  are  not  reproduced  In  Ricord. 

1967  Ed.,  Sec.  7140. 

The  M.M.  =  Modified  Mercall  Scale,  la  a 
ure  of  ground  shaking,  a  value  of  5  r«p- 
tlng  a  shock  felt  by  most  people,  with 
aige  of  dlshee,  windows  and  plaster. 

Ibid..  Sec.  2314. 

See  "Design  of  Foundationa  for  Build- 

-".  by  8.  M.  Johnaon  and  T,  C.  Kavanagh, 
s  135  and  136. 

Glenn  Brown.   ■■History  of  the  Capitol," 

e  37. 

Ibid.,  pages  42-43. 

Mudd  Report,  (1849),  "Documentary  His- 

I  of  the  Capitol." 

See  Appendix  A  for  field  peporta,  and  data 

eloped  from  this  work. 

A  rubble  foundation  wall.  See  Appendix 

Section  6  for  contract  plans  which  show 

zt  locations  of  grout  holes  and  test  cores. 

Ibid.,  Section  1. 

Including  the  fact  that  one  of  the  face 

les  was  granite  rather  than  sandstone. 

See  Specification.  .Appendix  A,  Section  6. 

Water:  Cement,  by  volume. 

Water:   Cement:   Sand,  by  volume. 

See   Appendix   A  for  computations   and 

3  data 

E>amaged  areas  are  shown  on  Figs.  12-15. 
repair  details  are  shown  on  Pigs.  20-21. 

In  this  case,  removal  of  upper  elements 
not  endanger  vaulting  below. 

Orln  M.  Bullock.  Jr  ,  A  I  A..  ''The  Restora- 
ManuaV.  (1966) 

The  use  of  East   Face  stone  Is  not  pre- 

:ed  by  the  fact  that  a  painted  finish   is 

I.  Its  limited  supply  U  olmply  removed  as 

;tor. 

Painting  restores  the  surface  to  a  con- 

)n   it   enjoyed   for    150   years   as   did   the 

te    House,    recently    restored    in    similar 

ion. 

This  material  can  be  cut  from  East  Front 

e    presently    stored    at    two    sites:    The 
Cap}tol   Power  Plant   Yard   and   Rock   Creek 
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Documentary  History  of  the  Capitol. 
Por  wall  designations  see  Figures  2  to  6. 
3ee   page    1    of   this    report-Commission 
:.  ndltlon  No.  2. 


THE 


V.T 


PRESIDENT'S  ANTIBUSING 
PROPOSALS 


SPONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 

I  issued  a  statement  regarding  the 

ant^buslng  proposals  which   the  Presl- 

announced  on  Thursday  night  and 

to  Congress  on  Friday. 

I  noted  In  that  statement,  I  believe 

the  proposals  contain  some  com- 


mendable recommendations,  but  I  regret 
that  consolidation  cases  are  not  spedfl- 
cally  included  in  the  requested  mora- 
torium legislation,  and  I  am  not  satis- 
fled  that  the  bills,  a^  proposed,  eliminate 
the  hyprocritical  distinction  between  de 
facto  and  de  jure  segregation.  Conse- 
quently, I  shall  explore  these  two  facets 
of  the  recommendations  as  they  are  con- 
sidered in  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  of  Friday,  March 
17,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Spono 
I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has  sent 
to  Congress  a  message  on  the  busing  of  pub- 
lic school  children.  Por  almost  two  years,  I 
have  been  calling  upon  all  levels  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  Join  together  in  an  effort 
to  clarify  the  existing  confusion  over  bus- 
ing— over  what  is  and  la  not  required  by  the 
Constitution,  over  what  is  and  what  is  not 
educationally  sound.  And.  I  have  been  call- 
ing for  a  policy  which  will  be  applied  uni- 
formly throughout  our  nation,  which  will 
eliminate  the  superficial  distinction  between 
de  facto  and  de  jure  segregation  and  which 
will  mean  the  same  thing  in  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago that  it  means  in  Richmond  or  Norfolk 
or  Charlotte  or  Atlanta. 

The  legislation  which  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress today  did  not  specifically  Include  a 
moratorium  on  Implementation  of  consolida- 
tion cases.  I  am  aware  that  the  'Student 
Transportation  Moratorium  Act  of  1972" 
which  the  Administration  proposed,  can  be 
interpreted  as  precluding  consolidation  or- 
ders because  of  the  antl-buslng  provisions 
It  carries.  It  is,  however,  slgnlficent  that 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Senate  earlier  this 
month  contained  a  specific  provision  staying 
consolidation  cases.  If  the  conference  report 
on  that  legislation  does  not  include  provi- 
sion for  staying  consolidation  cases.  I  will 
offer  such  a  provision  as  an  amendment  to 
the  proposals  made  by  the  President. 

This  morning,  I  attended  a  briefing  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  appreciate  the  thrust  of  much 
of  what  he  was  proposing  and  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary,  in  response  to  a  question  I 
asked,  replied  that  the  Richmond  case  was 
"one  of  the  more  obvious  possible  situations" 
wiiere  the  Justice  Department  might  Inter- 
vene as  the  President  Indicated  last  night 
and  as  I  had  urged  In  a  February  22  letter  to 
him.  I  am,  however,  distressed  that  there  Is 
apparently  no  Immediate  relief  In  this  legis- 
lation for  Richmond,  for  Norfolk,  for  Char- 
lotte, for  Nashville,  for  those  manv  cities  of 
the  South  where  there  Is  massive  busing  of 
public  school  students,  where  school  districts 
with  great  education  needs  are  being  forced 
to  divert  funds  from  educational  endeavors 
to  transportation,  where  there  are  burdens  of 
finance  and  Inconvenience  and  where  there  is 
more  desegregation  than  in  many  areas  of 
the  North  and  West.  I  am  distressed  that 
there  is  no  imminent  relief  for  those  cities 
because  there  Is  immediate  relief  for  the 
cities  of  the  North,  where  there  would  be, 
under  this  legislation,  little  busing  despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  more  racial  isolation 
than  in  the  Southern  cities  I  have  mentioned. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  legislation  la 
without  positive  features.  There  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  provisions  which 
I  believe  are  long  overdue. 

First,  the  legislation  recognizes  that  mas- 
sive enforced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
la  counterproductive  and  generally  falls  to 
accomplish  Its  stated  purpose  of  providing 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren. 

Secondly,  It  recognizes  that  the  neighbor- 
hood school,  on  the  elementary  level,  is  the 


appropriate    basis    for    the    assignment    of 
school  children. 

Thirdly.  It  recognizes  that  the  courts  have 
not  clearly  and  consistently  determined  ex- 
actly what  stepe  must  be  taken  In  order  to 
dismantle  a  dual  school  system  and  what  con- 
stitutes a  unitary  school  system. 

Fourthly,  this  legislation  seeks  to  remove 
a  number  of  Inequities  among  our  schools 
and  school  systems,  and  It  permits  funds  to 
follow  a  disadvantaged  child  wherever  ha 
may  be  attending  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislation  could 
be  improved.  WhUe  I  am  opposed  to  the  mas- 
slve  enforced  busing  of  public  school  chU- 
dren  to  achieve  a  racial  balance,  I  believe 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  ev- 
ery  child  in  thla  nation  has  an  assured  right 
to  education  in  a  good  school.  Por  this  rea- 
son, I  have  long  felt  that  use  of  a  majority 
to  minority  transfer  provision  was  desirable 
Under  that,  any  chUd  In  a  school  in  which 
his  race  was  in  a  majority  could  transfer  to 
one  in  which  his  race  was  in  a  minority.  While 
this  procedure  Is  mentioned  In  the  legisla- 
tion, I  wish  more  emphasis  had  been  placed 
upon  It  and  more  encouragement  given  to  it 
Secondly,  there  Is  the  continuing  matter 
of    the    superficial    distinction    between    de 
facto  and   de  jure  segregation.   On  Febru- 
ary 22  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President.  That 
letter  and  his  messages  and  proposals  seem 
to  have  much  In  accord.  But  an  analysis  of 
the  language  of  the  legislation  which  has 
been  sent  to  Congress  falls  to  assure  me  that 
the  legislation  will  insure  that  the  same  re- 
qulrementa   are   placed   upon   Boston,   New 
York,   Detroit,   and   Chicago   as   are   placed 
upon  Richmond  and  Norfolk  and  other  cities 
In  my  State  and  throughout  the  South.  And, 
until  the  same  requirements  are  placed  upon 
all,  I  believe  that  desegregation  policies  con- 
tlnue  to  discriminate  against  one  section  of 
our  nation,  that  they  continue  to  place  upon 
the  citizens  of  that  area  burdens  of  finance 
and  Inconvenience  that  are  not  placed  upon 
citizens   In   other  sections,   where   there   is 
more  racial  Isolation.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
that  the  dual  desegregation  policies  approach 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
for  the  residents  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, whether  they  be  black  or  white,  rich  or 
poor,  advantaged  or  disadvantaged.  And,  un- 
til there  is  legislation  to  rectify  that  situa- 
tion, legislation  to  treat  all  areas  of  the  na- 
tion alike,  there  can  be  no  final  resolution  to 
this  pressing  domestic  Issue.  There  are,  In 
my  mind,  serious  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  proposed  legislation  would,  In  fact, 
treat  all  sections  of  our  country  the  same. 
I  am  confident  this  matter  will  be  pursued 
in  Senate  hearings. 


SCALPING  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT: 
PART  THREE  "MONEY  TALKS  OR 
WHAT'S  PAIR  IS  FAIR" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  why  is  it 
chat  whenever  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
emerges  from  a  regulatory  agency  the 
White  House  reacts  instinctively  as  if  it 
had  been  assaulted  by  a  stink-bomb? 

And  why  is  it  that  the  administration's 
sole  apparent  concern  with  protecting 
Che  first  amendment  lies  in  its  solicitude 
for  the  sellers  of  soap  suds? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
proffered  a  modest  and,  in  my  judgment, 
sound  proposal  urging  its  sister  agency, 
the  FCC  to  provide  limited  access  to  the 
broadcast  media  for  coimter-advertising. 
including  some  free  time. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  the  FTC 
has  and  has  not  proposed.  The  FTC  has 
not  asked  for  an  "equal  time"  right  of 
consumer  and  environment  groups  to 
counter  the  express  or  implicit  claims  of 
all  advertising.  It  has  proposed  a  limited 
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responsibility  on  broadcasters  to  provide, 
lor  example,  a  brief  segment  of  prime 
time  on  occa,sion,  during  which  the 
broadcaster  will  provide  access  for  paid, 
as  well  as  unpaid,  responsible  counter 
ads. 

The  FTC's  premises  are  hardly  re- 
markable: Advertisers  pay  $3.6  billion  a 
year  to  tell  the  public  what  they  want  us 
to  hear  about  their  products.  Because  of 
its  imique  position,  both  as  a  publicly 
licensed  medium  of  communication  and 
as  the  most  powerful  medium  of  com- 
mumcation,  it  has  never  been  our  na- 
tional policy  to  limit  the  broadcast  chan- 
nels to  the  highest  bidder. 

We  have  come  increasingly  to  recog- 
nize that  advertisements  are  much  more 
than  simple  adjuncts  to  the  commercial 
marketplace.  Television  advertising,  to 
succeed,  must  sell  ideas  as  well  as  prod- 
ducts  or  services.  They  must  convince  us 
of  the  need  for  the  product,  of  its  safety, 
of  its  social  utility.  It  must  convince  us 
that  consumption  or  use  of  the  product 
will  not  bring  more  harm  to  our  society 
and  our  environment  than  good,  and 
they  must  convince  us  in  general  that 
an  upward  spiral  of  increased  consump- 
tion serves  the  ultimate  good  of  society. 
Maybe;  maybe  not.  In  any  event  there 
is  an  Increasing  number  of  careful  and 
Informed  critics  who  are  prepared  to 
argue  both  generally  and  specifically  that 
the  ideas  explicit  and  Implicit  in  many 
ads  are  unsound,  unsupported  by  scien- 
tific evidence,  or  counterbalanced  by  sig- 
nificant facts,  including  enormous  hid- 
den social  and  environmental  costs. 

Curiously,  the  FTC  proposal  arises 
from  an  admirable  sense  of  constitu- 
tional conservatism  on  the  part  of  the/ 
Trade  Commission.  Chairman  Kirkpat-' 
rick  is  plainly  reluctant  to  pursue  a 
couise  of  regulatory  censorship  of  adver- 
tising, beyond  traditional  areas  of  per- 
ception and  misrepresentation.  The  Com- 
mission could  seek  to  restrain  the  public 
airing  of  commercials  which  contain 
claims  of  disputed,wsclentific  certitude. 
But  the  Commission  believes  that  it  is 
far  more  in  keeping  with  our  traditions 
of  free  speech,  as  embodied  in  the  first 
amendment,  to  enrich  the  marketplace 
of  ideas  by  providing  the  public  with  ac- 
cess to  differing  points  of  view. 

Predictably  the  Wliite  House,  speak- 
ing for  its  monled  constituents,  once 
again  proceeded  to  jump  down  the  Com- 
mission's throat,  Mr.  Clay  T.  Whitehead 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Tele-com- 
munications Policy,  readily  attacked  the 
FTC's  proposal  as  Irresponsible  and  un- 
workable and  an  effort  by  the  PTC  to 
pass  the  buck  of  effective  regulation  to 
the  FCC.  The  White  House,  thereby 
echoed  the  predictable  outcrys  emanat- 
ing from  advertisers  and  broadcasters, 

Mr.  Whitehead  told  the  Colorado 
Broadcasters  Association  that  the  job  of 
guarding  abuses  and  excesses  of  broad- 
cast advertising  should  be  left  to  self- 
regulation  by  broadcasters  and  adver- 
tisers. One  wonders  just  how  far  self- 
regulation  would  succeed  when  a  broad- 
caster is  faced  with  the  choice  of  an 
irresponsible  paid  ad  for  a  polluting 
^-idget  and  a  scleutlflcally  solid  unpaid 
counter-ad  prepared  by  a  public  interest 
CXVin 570— Part  7 


scientists'  group,  callhig  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  widget  pollution? 

I  would  think  that  advertisers,  con- 
fident of  the  value  of  their  products, 
would  welcome  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment which  could  be  generated  by  coun- 
ter advertising.  We  might  even  generate 
a  renaissance  of  competition  for  quality 
and  price  and  maybe  instead  of  Imagi- 
nary consumers,  more  often  than  not  put 
to  sleep  by  commercials,  buyers  may  be 
stimulated  to  pay  attention  to  ads.  Coun- 
ter ads  might  bear  such  intriguing  open- 
ers as:  "Nice  points  to  watch  for  in 
detergent  ads."  Or,  "What  do  you  pay 
for  in  a  brand  name?"  Or,  "Is  buffering 
worth  a  plugged  nickel  m  a  headache 
remedy?"  Or,  "Is  there  any  medical  need 
for  a  feminine  hygiene  deodorant?  '  Or, 
"What,  if  any,  are  the  differences  be- 
tween gasoline  brands?"  Or,  "Will  sugar 
rot  your  teeth?"  Or,  "Will  reliance  on 
headache  powders  and  tension  relievers 
lead  to  indiscriminate  pill-popping?"  Or, 
"The  ecological  costs  of  whiter  than 
white  wash. " 

Who  knows,  despite  the  fears  of  the 
White  House,  the  pubhc  might  become 
more  informed  and  alert  to  the  choices 
which  citizens  are  going  to  have  to  make, 
if  their  society  and  their  environment  is 
going  to  be  preserved. 

But  meanwhile  the  White  House  con- 
tinues to  redefine  the  first  amendment. 
As  I  read  Mr.  ■Whlteherd  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  first  amendment  now  reads 
as  follows: 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  access  only  to  the 
best  opinions  money  can  buy.  Paid  advertise- 
ments must  not  be  "cluttered  up"  with  con- 
trary facts.  As  for  the  first  amendment  in 
television,  soap  suds  spiels  are  vigorously 
protected  from  contradiction.  Indeed  they 
are  fuUy  entitled  to  be  as  free  from  criticism 
as  the  utterances  of  the  President. 

What  Is  Office  of  Telecommunications 
policy?  Did  the  Congress  create  It?  Does 
the  Constitution  provide  for  It?  Then, 
what  is  Its  role?  For  whom  does  It  speak? 
Mr.  President,  these  are  verj^  disturbing 
questions  which  have  arisen  of  late. 

It  appears  that  although  the  Congre.-^s 
created  the  Federal  Communication? 
Commission  to  regulate  the  airwave.^ 
and  we  gave  the  President  the  power  to 
appoint,  with  advice  and  consent,  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  set  budgetary 
priorities  of  the  agency,  the  President 
has  now  seen  fit  unllRterally  to  preempt 
the  intent  and  will  ol  the  Congre.s.s. 

I  welcome  the  President's  speaking  out 
on  matters  affecting  the  American  peo- 
ple. But  to  institutionalize  a  "Monday 
morning  quarterback"  for  a  legislatively 
created  independent  regulatory  agency, 
is  to  toll  the  death  bells  for  all  regulatory 
1  crenries. 

Although  the  Congress,  through  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  prodded  the 
FCC  to  act  on  cable  television,  for  in- 
stance, the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  has  stepped  in  and  preempted  the 
FCC.  Now,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  offered  an  interesting  and  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  but  even  be- 
fore as  much  as  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  FCC,  the  Office  of  Telecommu- 
nications Policy  has  Issued  its  negative 
decree. 


Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  dur- 
ing Senate  consideration  of  the  Execu- 
tive budget,  to  preclude  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  Institutionalization  of 
White  House  super  agencies  which  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  the  independ- 
ent regulators'  agencies. 

Independent  regulatory  agencies  need 
independence.  The  Commissioners  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  They  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Congress  super- 
vises the  functions  of  the  agencies 
through  oversight  hearings.  The  judici- 
ary reviews  the  decisions  of  the  ir.de- 
pendent  regulatory  agencies.  A  White 
House  office  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies  is 
tantamount  to  the  destruction  of  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  documents  on  the  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itenv=; 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington.  DC.  1 
Statement  oy  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission 
In  the  Matter  of  The  Handling  of  Public 
Issues  Under  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  the 
Public  Interest  Standards  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act — Docket  No.  19260. 

(Part  III:  Access  to  the  Broadcast  .Media  as 
a  Result  of  Carriage  nf  Product  Commer- 
ciaU.) 

A.    INTRODUCTION 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  submits 
this  statement  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  as  au  expressloii  cf  Its 
views  with  regard  to  Part  III  of  the  FCC's 
Notice  of  Inquiry  coi  rernlng  the  Fairness 
Doctrine,  i.e..  that  part  of  the  Inquiry  en- 
titled "Access  to  the  Broadcast  Media  as  a 
Result  of  G«krrtage  of  Product  Cotimiercials". 

As  an  agency  with  substantial  responsi- 
bility for  and  experieiice  with  the  regulation 
of  advertising  practices  and  the  develoomeut 
and  enforcement  of  official  policy  respecting 
the  Impact  of  advertising  upon  the  economy, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  believes  that  it 
has  Information  and  views  that  are  relevant 
to  this  proceeding,  specifically  with  -egard 
to  the  economic  nature  and  market  Impart 
of  broadcast  advertising  and  with  regard  to 
appropriate  governmental  responses  to  t^.e^e 
aspects  of  advertising  The  following  com- 
ments  express  the  Commission  s  support  for 
tlie  developing  cjnrcpt  of  "CGuntPr-a-lver-is- 
Ing".  or  the  right  of  access.  In  certain  defined 
circumstance.^,  to  the  broadca-st  media  frr 
the  purpose  of  expres.smg  views  and  posi- 
tions on  Issues  that  are  raised  by  such 
advertising.  Although  the  Commission  recog- 
nizes the  pot-ential  complications  and  vari- 
ous difficult  problems  with  regard  to 
Implementation  and  possible  ultimate  effects, 
the  Commission  Is  of  the  view  that  some  fortn 
of  access  for  counter-advertising  would  be  In 
the  public  interest. 

None  of  the  comments  contained  In  thla 
statement  should  be  construed  to  Indicate 
the  Commissions  views  or  position  with  re- 
gard to  any  issue  involved  in  any  adjudicative 
matter.  Indeed,  this  presentation  is  based  on 
policy  considerations,  and  avoids  specific  ex- 
amples of  the  general  points  conveved  lu 
order  to  prevent  any  possible  prejudgnient  cf 
cases  before  the  Commission  In  an  adjudica- 
tory posture 

B.   MAC.VmjDE    OF  THE    PROBLEM 

While  much  has  been  said  m  submissions 
by  other  parties  concerning  the  s<xMal  and 
cultural     Impact    of    broadcast     advertising 
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the  national  character,  relatively  llf.le 
ntion  has  been  paid  to  the  economic  role 
advertising  and  Its  proper  place  as  a  pro- 
cotnpetirlve  and  pro-consumer  force  In  a  free 
njterprlse  economy.  It  Is,  however,  from  this 
ter    perspective    that    the    Federal    Trade 
isslon  approaches  the  question  of  de- 
Ining  a  responsible,  effective  governmen- 
posture   vls-a-vis   broadcast   advertising. 
lUe  others  have  sought  additional  or  dlf- 
nt  access  nghts  premised  upon  a  social 
cultural  view  of  advertising,  such  consld- 
itlons  are  b€>X)nd  the  scope  of  this  state- 
ment. 

would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  sig- 
Icance  of   the   advertising  mechanism   in 
modern   free  enterprise  economy.   To  a 
lety  that  values  highly  individual  choice, 
maj{lml2;ation  of  consumer  welfare,  and 
hnological  progress,  fair  and  effective  ad- 
tlslng  must  be  of  critical  importance.  The 
hnlque  of  advertising  permits  producers 
speak  directly  to  purchasers  concerning 
I  se  major  economic  decisions.  This  oppor- 
Ity  enables  the  consuming  public  to  be 
ciently  Informed  of  the  range  of  avail- 
options  to  be  In  a  position,  without  ex- 
ald,  to  define  and  protect  their  own 
^rests     through     marketplace     declsion- 
g.  Advertising  further  provides  sellers 
a  vehicle  and  an  Incentive  for  the  iii- 
ion  of  new  products  and  new  prod- 
mprovements. 

is  beyond  dispute  that  for  a  host  of  con- 

er  goods,  broadcast  advertising  plays  a 

nant  role  In  the  marketing  process 

1970,    advertising    expenditures    in    this 

n'lry  totaled  almost  S7  billion,  or  approxi- 

y    $115.00    per    family    In    the    United 

es     $3.6    billion   of   this   sum,    or   about 

00  per  household,  was  devoted  to  broad- 

.  advertising.  The  vast  bulk  of  all  broad- 

;   advertising — S3  2    billion     or   $52  00   per 

ily — was  television  advertising. 

broadcast  advertising   i.s   dominated   by   a 

lively    few    major    companies.    In     1970. 

;r  than  100  firms  accounted  for  15%   of 

broadcast  advertising  expenditures.  Ten 

s  were  responsible  for  over  22'";    of  all 

wlcast  advertising  expenditures,  and  the 

parable  flgiixe  for  television  advertising 

■en  higher. 

top  ten  television  advertisers  sp>ent  al- 
t    one-quarter   of   the   money   spent    for 
lilon  advertising;  the  top  five  alone  ac- 
ted for  over  15  ;     Moreover,  more  than 
of  all  TV  broadcast  advertising  expendl- 
;    were    accounted    for    by    five    product 
',oT\e& — food,  toiletries,  automotive  prod- 
drugs,  .'ind  soaps  and  detergents — and 
figure  would  have  been  even  higher  had 
tte  advertising  been  included.  Slgnifi- 
•.  sales  presentations  for  these  products 
raise  lssue.s.  directly  or  implicitly,  that 
e  to  some  of  the  nation's  most  serious 
.1  problems — drug  abuse,  pollution,  nu- 
n  and  highway  safety, 
ch  of  advertising  is  truthful,  relevant, 
ul  and — taken  a£  a  whole — a  valuable 
ci..nstructlve   element    In    this    nation's 
competitive  economy  On  the  other  hand, 
widely  asserted  that  advertising  is  ca- 
B  of  being  uuilzed  to  exploit  and  mis- 
consumers,  to  destroy  honest  competi- 
to  raise  barriers   to   entry   and  es:tab- 
market  power,  and  that  there  Is  a  need 
jovemment    intrusion    to   prevent   s'uch 
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li  plain  that  television  is  particularly 
ne  in  developing  brand  loyalties  and 
Ing  market  shares.  The  careful  com- 
lon  of  visual  and  sound  effects,  special 
ra  techniques,  the  creation  of  oversUl 
Is.  and  massive  repetition  can  result  in 
Jcr  Impact  upon  the  views  and  habits 
iinions  of  consumers.  Thus,  television 
lone  more  for  advertising  than  simply 
ding  animation  to  the  radio  voice;  It  has 
a   new   dimension    to   the   marketing 


Fo  >tnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Finally,  advertising  today  Is  largely  a  one- 
way street.  Its  usual  technique  is  to  provide 
only  one  carefully  selected  and  presented  as- 
pect out  of  a  multitude  of  relevant  product 
characteristics.  .Advertising  may  well  be  the 
only  Important  form  of  public  discussion 
where  there  presently  exists  no  concomitant 
public  debate.  .At  times,  this  way  produce 
deception  and  distortion  where  the  self- 
Interest  of  sellers  In  disclosure  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  consumer's  interest  in  informa- 
tion. 

All  of  these  elements  of  the  modern-day 
advertising  mechanism  combine  to  endow 
broadcast  advertising  with  an  enormous  pow- 
er to  affect  consumer  welfare. 

C.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  KEDEIRAL  TR.^DE  COMMISSION 
TS    .\DVERTISIN-G    REGUL.ATION 

As  a  matter  of  first  priority,  the  FTC  Is 
committed  to  a  program  designed  to  remedy 
the  dissemination  of  false  advertising.  Ads 
that  are  false  or  misleading  clearly  possess 
the  potential  of  conveying  misinformation, 
distorting  resource  allocations.  ,';nd  causing 
competitive  injury.  The  FTC  Is  empowered 
to  proceed  against  such  advertising  and  con- 
stantly strives  to  do  so,  primarily  by  means 
of  administrative  litigation,  seeking'  various 
remedies  that  will  vitiate  the  effects  of  the 
challenged  deception. 

It  is  lmp>ortant,  however,  to  recognize  two 
limitations  upon  litigation  as  a  tool  in  the 
regulation  of  deceptive  adverttslng.  First,  liti- 
gation is  generally  a  lengthy  and  very  costly 
device  for  the  resolution  of  confllc-s  and  in 
many  Instances  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
cluded until  the  damage  has  been  done.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commission's  resources  are  far  too 
small  to  permit  a  formal  challenge  to  every 
case  of  deception  coming  to  Its  attention,  and 
we  may  select  priorities  that  result  in  our 
neglect  of  some  important  instances  of  ad- 
vertising abuse.  .Second,  the  litigation  proc- 
ess may  be  a  relatively  unsatisfactory  mech- 
anism for  determination  of  the  truth  or  ac- 
curacy of  certain  kinds  of  advertising  claims. 
As  suggested  below,  some  advertising  is  based 
on  "controversial"  factual  claims  and  opin- 
ions, and  litigation  may  fall  to  resolve  the 
controversies  Involved. 

The  FTC  has  recently  undertaken  to  utilize 
a  supplementary  tool  for  the  encouragement 
of  truth-m-advertlslng.  This  technique  is  the 
systematic  use  of  Information-gathering  and 
public-reporting  authority  under  Section  6  of 
the  FTC  Act,  in  the  form  of  a  program  of 
submission,  by  all  advertisers  In  selected 
major  industries,  of  substantiation  for  adv-er- 
tlslng  claims,  for  evaluation  and  use  by  the 
general  public.  While  this  program  alleviates 
some  of  the  shortcomlilgs  of  litigation.  It  Is 
nevenheless  subject  to  two  major  limitations. 
F^rst,  this  particular  program  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  only  those  claims  that  purport  or 
appear  to  be  "objectively  verifiable",  i.e  , 
claims  which,  If  set  forth  carefully,  must  be 
based  on  and  supported  by  laboratory  tests. 
clinical  studies,  or  other  fully  "adequate" 
substantiating  data.  Second,  this  program 
also  Is  limited  by  the  extent  of  available  re- 
sources. Even  If  the  program  succeeds  in  Its 
expressed  goal  of  seeking  and  then  screening 
substantiating  data  with  respect  to  a  dif- 
ferent product  line  each  month,  it  will  not 
reach  most  of  the  broadcac^tmg  advertising 
that  appears  each  broadca.-i  sea^^on. 

In  addition  to  being  truthful,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  advenlslng  to  be  "complete"  In 
the  sense  that  It  makes  a'.ailable  all  essential 
pieces  of  Information  concernine  the  adver- 
tised product,  i.e..  all  of  the  Information 
which  consumers  need  In  order  to  make  ra- 
tional choices  among  competing  brands  of 
desired  products.  Where  the  advertising  for 
a  particular  product  falls  to  dlscloee  the  ex- 
istence of  a  health  or  safety  hazard  Involved 
In  the  use  of  the  product,  or  where  It  falls  to 
provide  some  other  "material"  Informational 
element  in  a  circumstance  in  which  such 
nondisclosure  results  in  a  misleading  impres- 
sion concerning  the  advertised  product,  the 
PTC  is  empowered  to  require  clear  and  con- 


spicuous disclosure  of  the  relevant  warning 
or  other  information,  through  litigation  and/ 
or  rtUemaklng  pnx^dures.  Moreover,  failure 
to  disclose  performance  or  quality  data  In  a 
manner  that  would  facilitate  comparison  of 
the  value  of  all  competing  brands  is  also 
within  the  power  of  the  FTC  to  correct,  at 
least  m  those  circumstances  in  which  the 
nondisclosure  denies  to  consumers  the  kind 
of  Information  which  is  found  essential  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  advertised  product. 

The  FTC's  efforts  to  foster  "completeness" 
by  means  of  such  disclosures  Is  subject  to  two 
Impediments.  First,  required  disclosures  must 
compete  for  consumer  attention  with  the 
advertiser's  own  theme  and  message.  Given 
the  limitations  of  short  commercials.  It  la 
usually  Impossible  to  require  inclusion  of 
the  entire  range  of  material  information 
which  consumers  need  and  should  have  for 
intelligent  shopping."  Second,  the  FTC's  ef- 
forts are  necessarily  aimed  at  imposing  dis- 
closure requirements  upon  advertisers  who 
may  believe  their  self-Interest  Is  hindered  by 
the  dissemination  of  the  Information  in  ques- 
tion. In  such  cases,  one  cannot  expect  the 
disclosures  to  be  presented  as  clearly  or  ef- 
fectively as  would  be  the  case  of  presenta- 
tions by  advocates  who  believe  In  the  infor- 
mation and  want  It  to  be  used  by  viewers  and 
consumers. 

D.    THE    ROLB    OP    COUNTERADVURTlSINO 

The  Commission  believes  that  counter-ad- 
vertising would  be  an  appropriate  means  of 
overcoming  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
FTC's  tools,  and  a  suitable  approach  to  some 
of  the  fallings  of  advertising  which  are  now 
beyond  the  FTC's  capacity.  While  counter- 
advertising  Is  not  the  only  conceivable  tech- 
nique, regulaton,-  or  otherwise,  for  amellorat- 
U'lg  these  problems,  it  may  the  least  Intru- 
sive, avoiding  as  It  does  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional governmental  agencies  or  further  di- 
rect Inhibitions  on  what  advertisers  can  say. 
Counter-advertising  would  be  fully  consist- 
ent with,  and  should  effectively  comple- 
ment, the  enforcement  policies  and  regula- 
tory approaches  of  the  PTC,  to  foster  an  over- 
all scheme  of  regulation  and  policy  which 
•Aould  deal  comprehensively  with  many  Im- 
portant aspects  of  advertising,  to  Insure  with 
greater  certainty  that  advertising  serves  the 
public  Interest. 

Any  attempt  to  Implement  a  general  right 
of  access  to  respond  to  product  commercials 
must  allow  licensees  a  substantial  degree  of 
discretion  In  deciding  which  commercials 
warrant  or  require  access  for  a  response.  Cer- 
tainly, It  Is  implicit  In  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion that  not  all  product  commercials  raise 
the  kinds  of  issues  or  Involve  the  kinds  of 
problems  which  make  counter-ads  an  appro- 
priate or  useful  regulatory  device.  It  Is 
equally  clear,  however,  that  the  licensee's 
discretion  should  be  exercised  on  the  basis  of 
general  rules  and  guidelines  which  should. 
inter  alia,  specify  the  general  categories  of 
commercials  which  require  recognition  of  ac- 
cess rights, 

Tlie  PTC  believes  that  certain  Identifiable 
kinds  of  advertising  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible to,  and  particularly  appropriate  for, 
recognition  and  allowance  of  counter-adver- 
tising, because  of  characteristics  that  warrant 
some  opportunity  for  challenge  and  debate. 
Such  an  opportunity  has  not  been  afforded 
sufficiently  by  means  of  broadcast  news  or 
other  parts  of  programming,  and  It  Is  un- 
likely that  It  will  or  can  be  so  afforded  by 
such  means  at  any  time  in  the  future.  Hence, 
It  Is  believed  that  challenge  and  debate 
through  counter-advertising  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  with  respect  to  the  following 
categories  of  advertising: 
1.  Advertising  asserting  claims  of  product 
performance  or  characteristics  that  ex- 
plicitly raise  controversial  issues  of  current 
publzc  importance 

Many  advertisers  have  responded  to  the 
public's  growing  concern  with  environmental 
decay  by  claiming  that  their  products  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  ecological  prob- 
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lenis.  or  that  their  companies  are  making 
special  efforts  to  improve  the  environment 
generally.  Similar  efforts  appear  ■with  respect 
to  the  public's  concern  with  nutrition,  auto- 
mobile safety,  and  a  host  of  other  controver- 
sial Issues  of  current  public  Importance. 
While  other  approaches  could,  of  course,  be 
devised,  the  most  effective  means  of  assuring 
full  public  awareness  of  opposing  points  of 
view  with  regard  to  such  issues,  and  to  as- 
sure that  opposing  views  have  a  significant 
chance  to  persuade  the  public.  Is  counter- 
advertising,  subjecting  such  Issues  to  "free 
and  robust  debate"  In  the  marketplace  of 
Ideas. 

The  FCC  has  apparently  already  recognized 
the  existence  of  Fairness  Doctrine  obligations 
with  regard  to  this  category  of  advertising.' 
Hence,  there  Is  no  need  for  further  discussion 
at  this  point. 

2.  Advertising     stressing     broad     recurrent 
themes,  affecting  the  purchase  decision  in 
a  manner  that  implicitly  raises  controver- 
aial  issues  of  current  public  importance 
Advertising    for    some    product   categories 

Implicitly  raises  Issues  of  current  Importance 
and  controversy,  such  as  food  ads  which  may 
be  viewed  as  encouraging  poor  nutritional 
habits,*  or  detergent  ads  which  may  be  viewed 
as  contributing  to  water  pollution.  Similarly, 
some  central  themes  associated  by  advertis- 
ing with  various  product  categories  convey 
general  viewpoints  aiid  contribute  to  general 
attitudes  which  some  persons  or  groups  may 
consider  to  be  contributing  factors  to  social 
and  economic  problems  of  our  times.  For  ex- 
ample, ads  that  encourage  reliance  upon 
drugs  for  the  resolution  of  personal  problems 
may  be  considered  by  some  groups  to  be  a 
contributing  cause  of  the  problem  of  drug 
misuse.  Counter-advertising  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  providing  the  public  with 
access  to  full  discussion  of  all  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  above  types  of  advertising,  thus 
shedding  light  upon  the  perceived  effects  of 
advertising  upon  societal  problems.' 

3.  Advertising  claims  that  rest  upon  or  rely 
upon  scientific  premises  which  are  cur- 
rently subject  to  controversy  within  the 
scientific  community 

Some  products  are  advertised  as  being  ben- 
eficial for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  various 
common  problems,  or  as  being  useful  for  par- 
ticular purposes  because  of  special  properties 
with  regard  to  performance,  safety  and  effi- 
cacy. For  example,  a  drug  may  be  advertised 
as  effective  In  curing  or  preventing  various 
problems  and  aliments.  A  food  may  be  ad- 
vertised as  being  of  value  to  various  aspects 
of  nutritional  health  or  diet.  A  detergent  or 
hou.sehold  cleanser  may  be  advertised  as  ca- 
pable of  handling  difficult  kinds  of  cleaning 
problems. 

Such  claims  may  be  based  on  the  opinions 
of  some  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, often  with  tests  or  studies  to  support 
the  opinions.  The  problem  with  such  claims 
is  that  the  opinions  on  which  they  are  based 
are  often  disputed  by  other  members  of  the 
scieiuiflc  community,  whose  opposing  views 
are  based  on  different  theories,  different  tests 
or  studies,  or  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  tests  and  studies  used  to  support  the 
opinions  involved  In  the  ad  claims. 

If  an  advertiser  makes  such  a  claim  in  a 
manner  that  implies  that  the  claim  Is  well- 
established  and  beyond  dispute,  when  in 
fact  the  claim  Is  currently  subject  to  scien- 
tific controversy,  the  advertiser  probably 
would  be  guilty  of  deceptive  advertising,  and 
the  FTC  is  empowered  to  take  formal  action 
to  eliminate  the  deception.  However,  counter- 
advertising  could  be  a  more  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  such  cases.  For  example,  for- 
mal government  action  against  such  claims 
might,  on  occasion,  unfortunately  create  the 
mislmpresslon  of  official  preference  for  one 
side  of  the  controversy  Involved  In  the  ad- 
vertising. Counter-advertising  would  permit 
continued  dissemination  of  such  claims  while 
subjecting  them  to  debate  and  vigorous  refu- 


tation, providing  the  general  public  with 
both  sides  of  the  story  on  the  applicable  is- 
sues. Such  debate  and  discussion  would  be 
a  useful  supplement  to  a  continued  FTC 
concern  with  other  forms  of  abuse  of  ad- 
vertising In  this  general  category. 

4.  Advertising  that  is  silent  about  negative 
aspects  of  the  advertised  product 

We  have  noted  some  shortcomings  of  the 
FTC's  efforts  to  foster  "completeness"  by 
imposing  disclosure  requirements.  In  these 
and  other  circumstances,  the  FTC  believes 
that  counter-advertising  would  be  a  more 
effective  means  of  exposing  the  public  to 
the  negative  aspects  of  advertised  products. 
This  Is  especially  true  for  situations  m  which 
there  Is  an  open  question  as  to  the  existence 
or  significance  of  particular  negative  aspects. 

For  example.  In  response  to  advertising  for 
small  automobiles,  emphasizing  the  factor 
of  low  cost  and  economy,  the  public  could 
be  Informed  of  the  views  of  some  people  that 
such  cars  are  considerably  less  safe  than 
larger  cars.  On  the  other  hand,  ads  for  big 
cars,  emphasizing  the  factors  of  safety  and 
comfort,  could  be  answered  by  counter-ads 
concerning  the  greater  pollution  arguably 
generated  by  such  cars.  In  response  to  ad- 
vertising for  some  foods,  emphasizing  various 
nutritional  values  and  benefits,  the  public 
might  be  Informed  of  the  views  of  some 
people  that  consumption  of  some  other  food 
may  be  a  superior  source  of  the  same  nutri- 
tional values  and  benefits.  In  response  to 
advertising  for  whole  life  Insurance,  em- 
phasizing the  factor  of  being  a  sound  ■In- 
vestment," the  public  could  be  Informed 
of  the  views  of  some  people  tha'  whole  life 
Insurance  Is  an  un-Alse  expenditure.  In  re- 
sponse to  advertising  for  some  drug  prod- 
ucts, emphasizing  efficacy  In  curing  various 
ailments,  the  public  could  be  Informed  of 
the  views  of  some  people  that  competing  drug 
products  with  equivalent  efficacy  are  avail- 
able In  the  market  at  substantlallv  lower 
prices. 

This  list  of  examples  could  go  on  indef- 
initely, for  the  existence  of  undisclosed  nega- 
tive aspects,  or  "trade-offs"  of  one  sort  or 
another,  Is  Inherent  in  all  commercial  prod- 
ucts and  thus  in  all  advertising.  Rather 
than  forcing  all  advertisers  to  disclose  all 
such  aspects  In  all  of  their  own  ads.  It  Is 
more  efficient  and  more  effective  to  provide 
for  such  disclosures,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  through  counter-advertising. 

E.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THESE  PROPOSALS 

While  adoption  of  these  suggestions  may 
impose  additional  economic  and  social  costs, 
the  extent  of  such  costs  will  largely  depend 
on  the  mode  of  Implementation.  The  PTC 
does  not  possess  the  expertise  to  speak  def- 
initely on  this  point,  but  It  would  appear 
that  adoption  of  a  variety  of  procedures  and 
limitations  could  minimize  the  costs  in- 
volved In  these  proposals,  to  a  point  where 
the  countervailing  public  benefit  far  exceeds 
any  loss. 

For  example,  the  Commission  recognizes 
that  It  may  be  desirable  to  Impose  strict 
limits  upon  access  rights  within  each  cate- 
gory. In  addition  to  limitations  on  the  fre- 
quency and  duration  of  replies  In  each  cate- 
gory. It  might  be  appropriate  tn  prohibit 
replies  to  particular  ads  (as  opposed  to  all 
advertising  for  certain  product  categories), 
at  least  for  some  tj-pes  of  advertising  prob- 
lems. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  the  problems 
and  Issues  raised  by  general  ad  themes,  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  require  replies  to 
apply  to  all  advertising  Involving  the  theme 
or  product  In  question,  rather  than  being 
aimed  at  one  particular  ad  or  one  particular 
brand.  Such  a  limitation,  however,  would  be 
inappropriate  ■with  regard  to  some  other  cate- 
gories, such  as  "public  issue"  ads,  that  ex- 
plicitly raise  controversial  Issues  of  current 
public  Importance  In  connection  with  the 
marketing  of  particular  brands. 

Further,  It  Is  not  essential  that  counter- 


advertising  be  presented  In  the  30  or  60  sec- 
ond spot  format  so  frequently  utilized  for 
c^^mmercial  advertisements.  In  fact,  that  pro- 
ced^.ire  might  unacceptably  increase  either 
the  cost  of  commercial  .\dvertlslng,  thereby 
po.s.sjb!y  raising  barriers  to  entry  into  some 
consumer  gcxxis  Industries,  or  the  percentage 
of  broadcast  time  devoted  to  disconnected 
spots,  thereby  increasing  the  proportion  of 
broadcast  time  devoted  to  selling  and  de- 
creasing the  proportion  devoted  to  program- 
ing and  entetnalnment.  While  there  Is  reason 
to  doubt  that  regular  news  or  public  service 
programs  can  effectively  serve  the  co-anter- 
advertlslng  function,  short  spots  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  only  alternative.  For  Instance. 
licensees  might  make  available  on  a  regular 
basis  five  minute  blocks  of  prime  time  for 
counter-advertisements  directed  at  broad 
general  issues  raised  by  aU  advertising  In- 
volving certain  product.^;,  as  a  way  of  fulfill- 
ing this  aspect  of  their  public  "service  re- 
sponsibilities 

Beyond  these  general  con.rjderatlons.  It  Is 
only  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission defer  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  questions  that  relate  to  the 
more  precise  mechanics  of  implementine  the 
concept  of  counter-advertising.  Tha-  These 
proposals  are  workable  does,  howe-.er.  sf-em 
clear  both  from  a  review  of  prior  FCC  ex- 
perience with  application  of  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  to  cigarette  ads  and  from  the  sub- 
missions in  this  proceeding  by  those  versed 
in  the  mechanics  of  implementing  access 
rules.  We  do.  however,  urce  that  the  follow- 
ing points  be  embodied  in  any  final  plan: 

1.  Adoption  of  rules  that  incorporate  the 
guidelines  expressed  above,  permiting  effec- 
tive acces>  to  the  broadcast  media  for  coun- 
ter-advertisements. These  rules  should  Im- 
pose upon  licensees  an  affirmative  obllg.^tion 
to  promote  effective  use  of  this  expanded 
right  of  access, 

2.  Open  availability  of  one  hundred  per- 
cent of  &-mimcrcial  time  for  anyone  willing 
to  pay  the  specified  rates,  regardless  of 
whether  the  party  seeking  to  buv  the  time 
wishes  to  advertise  or  "counter"'  advertise. 
Given  the  great  Iniportance  of  product  in- 
formation, prodtict  .sellers  -hould  not  pcssess 
monopolistic  contrc.'  by  licensees  over  the  dis- 
semination of  such  Information,  and  licens- 
ees should  not  be  permitted  to  discriminate 
against  counter-advertiser:-  willing  to  pay, 
solely  on  account  of  the  content  of  their 
Ideas. 

3.  Provision  by  licensees  of  a  substantial 

amount  of  time,  at  no  charge,  for  persons 
and  groups  that  wish  to  respond  to  advertis- 
ing like  that  described  abovr;  but  lack  the 
funds  to  purchase  available  time  slots.  In 
Mght  of  the  above  discussion,  It  seems  mani- 
fest that  licensees  should  not  limit  access, 
for  discussions  of  issues  raised  bv  product 
commercials,  to  those  capable  of  meeting  a 
price  determined  by  the  profitability  of  pre- 
senting one  side  of  the  issues  involved.  Pro- 
viding such  free  access  would  greatlv  enhance 
the  probability  that  advertising,  "a  prrx-ess 
largely  made  possible  by  licensees  themselves, 
would  fully  and  fairly  contribute  to  a  lieaithy 
.American  marketplace. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Television  is  now  "an  Intimate  part  of 
most  people's  lives  and  Is  a  major  factor  in 
affecting  their  attitudes.  In  bringing  them 
information,  and  In  setting  their  life  Rt\les  " 
White  House  Conference  Report  on  Pood  Nu- 
trition and  Health,  p  2  See  Bamhaf  v 
FCC  .  405  F2d  1082  DC  Clr  1968),  cert 
drnied.  396  U  S   842  (1969) 

"Written  mes-sages  are  not  communicated 
•aniess  they  are  read,  and  reading  requires 
an  affirmative  a<:l  Broadcast  messages  In 
contrast,  are  'In  the  air  .  .  .  It  is  difficult 
to  calculate  the  subliminal  impact  of  this 
pervasive  propaganda,  which  may  be  heard 
even  If  not  listened  to  but  it  may  reason- 
ably be  thought  greater  than  the  Impact  of 
the  written  word,"  405  P.2d  at  llOO-Ol. 

See  also  Capital  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  Mitch- 
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ell.  Civ.  Action  No.  3485-70  (D.C.  Clr..  Oct. 
14.  1971),  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Coiigreaelonal  ban  on  broadcast  adver- 
tlsi  :ig  of  cigarettes. 

rhe  average  30  second  spot  cental :is  only 
major  selling  point.  Yet  the  consumer 
mat  wlah  to  make  his  or  her  choice  with  re- 
gar  1  to  many  products  on  the  basis  of  a 
potential  multitude  of  relevant  character- 
istl  s.  See  Testimony  of  Thomas  C.  Dillon, 
Hes  rings  on  Modem  Advertising  Practices 
Bef  >re  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Octo- 
ber 22.  1971,  p.  322.  343.  (All  citations  from 
the  Hearings  on  Modem  Advertising  Practices 
are  from  the  uncorrected  transcript,  and 
ma;  ■  be  supplemented  or  contradicted  by 
oth  sr  testimony  appearing  elsewhere  In  the 
trai  script.) 

>ee  In  re  Complaint  of  Wilderness  Society, 
FrUnds  of  the  Earth,  et  al.  (Esse),  31  F.C.C. 

29  (September  23.  1971);  see  also  Letter 
]  rational  Broadcasting  Co..  et  al.   (Chev- 

,  29  P.C.C.  2d  807.  p.  7,  n.  6   (May   12, 
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e  White  House  Conference  Report  on 
Nutrition  and  Health,  page  179:  'The 
in  our  public  knowledge,  along  with 
al  misinformation,  carried  by  some  me- 
are  "contributing  seriously  to  the  prob- 
er hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
ed  States  "  The  Conference  Report  noted 
some  commercial  messages  la  food  ad- 
u'g  which  purport  to  be  educational 
m  'act  counter-educational:  "No  other 
of  the  national  health  probably  Is  as 
ed  by  deception  or  misinformation  as 
ii;on."  The  repjrt  urged  that  action  be 
to  require  corrective  Information  to 
jv.bli:  concerning  a:iy  prior  deceptive  ad- 
sing.  "This  action  is  necessary  to  covin- 
-.'.  the  tremendo'js  cj.mter-education  of 
children  by  false  and  misleading  adver- 
of  the  nutritional  value  of  foods,  par- 
arly  on  television  " 
upport  for  the  application  of  Fair;;es.' 
ne  rights  to  this  general  category  oi 
ismg  can  "oe  found  m  F'^wnds  of  the 
V  FCC.  Dkt  24  566  iDC.  Cir.,  Aug.  16. 
Commercials  which  continue  to  In- 
e  that  the  htiman  personality  flnds 
er  fiulflllment  in  the  large  car  with  the 
getaway  do,  it  seems  to  us.  ventilate 
of  view  which  not  only  has  beconie 
verslal  but  involves  an  Issue  of  pub- 
mportance.  When  there  is  nndisp-ited 
r.ce.  as  there  is  here  that  the  hazards  to 
h  implicit  111  air  pollution  are  enlarged 
aggravated  by  such  products,  then  the 
iel  with  Cigarette  advertising  Is  exact 
'•~.e  relevance  of  Banzhaf  incapable." 
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UrVELOPMENTS   IN    ADVERTISING  AND  MAR- 
KETING Law 


..\rl-:3  of  Miles  W  Kirkpatrlck,  Chairman, 
i.ral  Trade  Con;mi.sslon.  Pebruarv  28. 
1372) 

r   100  years  ago  John  Stuart  Mill  ob- 
that  "Not  the  violent  conflict  between 
f  the  truth  but  the  quJet  suppression 
If  '  r  it,  is  the  formidable  evil,   there  is 
3  h.'pe  when  people  listen  to  both  sides; 
when  they  attend  only  to  one  that  er- 
riarden  into  prejudices,  and  truth  Itself 
to  have  the  effect  of  truth  by  being  ex- 
ated  into  falsehood  " 
3  ob^ervatiou  contains  the  essence  of 
1  federal  Trade  Commission's  recent  coun- 
vertising  Statement.  It  la  to  that  State- 
that  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
today. 

Statement    was   filed   on   January   6, 
m  respotLse  to  the  Federal  Comimunl- 
s  Commission's  notice  of  inquiry  titled : 
Matter  of  the  Handling  of  Public  Is- 
Under   the  Palrneas  Doctrine   and   the 
c  Interest  Standards  of  the  Communl- 
Act.i  Part  III     Access  to  the  Broad- 
Media  aa  a  Result  of  Carriage  of  Prod- 
I  Commercials  In  Its  Statement,  the  Cc^m- 
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imssion  set  out  the  four  basic  economic  fivcts 
which  underglrd  our  indorsement  of  the  con- 
cept which  hai  become  known  as  "counter- 
advertising,"  First,  advertising  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  maintenance  of  our  free 
economy.  Second,  broadcast  advertising — 
some  S3  6  billion  a  year — represents  a  large 
quantum  of  economic  power.  Third,  brc^ad- 
cdst  advertising — especially  television  adver- 
tising-- is  a  uniquely  effective  method  of 
getting  across  the  advertiser's  message. 
Fourth,  television  is  a  one-way  street;  despite 
broadcast  advertising's  eni.'rmous  Impact,  no 
one  but,  the  advertisers  gets  to  talk. 

Having  thus  delineated  the  dlmensioiLs  of 
the  general  economic  situation,  the  State- 
ment next  discussed  several  limitations  on 
the  FTC's  abUity  to  deal  effectively  with  all 
economic  problems  of  broadcast  advertising 
which  may  affect  competition  in  consumer 
products.  We  cannot  regulate  it  all  because 
we  lack  the  resources  to  do  so.  Even  if  we 
had  unlimited  resources,  we  should  not  regu- 
late It  all  for  the  simple  reason  that  not  all 
of  It — Indeed  relatively  little  of  It — directly 
violates  any  laws  enforced  by  the  FTC. 

Each  advertiser  is  free  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  many  things  he  could  say  about 
his  product  to  select  the  things  he  actually 
does  say.  Unless  the  advertiser  by  his  selec- 
tlveneiis  materially  misleads  the  consumer, 
the  Commission  cannot  second-guess  the  ad- 
vertiser's emphasis.  That  leaves  the  consumer 
with  an  Incomplete  set  of  facts  when  he  may 
wish  to  know  more,  or.  Indeed,  needs  to  know 
more  if  he  is  to  make  a  "rational"  purchase 
decision. 

Ill  the  heart  of  Its  Statement,  the  Commis- 
sion said: 

"The  Commission  believes  that  counter- 
awlvertlsing  would  be  an  appropriate  means 
of  overcoming  some  of  'he  shortcomings  of 
the  FTC's  tools,  and  a  suitable  approcich  to 
some  of  the  fallings  of  advertising  which  are 
now  beyond  the  FTC's  capacity.  While  coun- 
ter-advertising Is  not  the  only  conceivable 
technique,  regulatory  or  otherwise,  for  ameli- 
orating these  problems.  It  may  be  the  least 
Intrtisive.  avoiding  as  it  does  the  creation  of 
additional  governmental  agencies  or  further 
direct  inhibitions  on  what  advertisers  can 
say.  Counter-advertising  would  be  fully  con- 
sistent with,  and  should  effectively  comple- 
ment, the  enforcement  policies  and  regula- 
tory approaches  of  the  FTC,  to  f.oeter  an  over- 
all scheme  of  regulation  and  policy  which 
would  deal  comprehensively  with  many  Im- 
portant aspects  of  advertising,  to  insure  with 
greater  certainty  that  advertising  serves  the 
public  interest. 

"Any  attempt  to  l.mplement  a  general  right 
of  access  to  respond  to  product  commercial."; 
must  allo'A-  licensees  a  substantial  degree  of 
discretion  in  deciding  which  commercials 
warrant  or  require  access  for  a  response 
Certainly,  it  is  Implicit  In  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion that  not  all  product  commercials 
raise  the  kinds  of  Issues  or  Involve  the  kinds 
of  proble.^^s  which  make  counter-ads  an 
appropriate  or  useful  regulatory  device.  It  Is 
equally  clear,  however,  that  the  licensee's 
discretion  should  be  exercised  on  the  basis 
of  general  rules  and  guidelines  which  would 
tntpf  aha,  specifly  the  general  categorle.s  of 
cimmercla'.s  which  require  recognition  of 
access  rights. 

"The  PTC  believes  that  certain  Identlflabte 
kinds  of  advertising  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to,  and  particuliirlv  appropriate  for. 
recognition  and  allowance  of  counter-adver- 
tising, because  of  characteristics  that  war- 
rant some  opportunity  for  challenge  and  de- 
bate. Stich  an  opportunity  has  not  been 
afforded  siitflclently  by  means  of  broadcas" 
news  or  other  parts  of  programming  and  1' 
is  unlikely  that  It  will  or  can  be  so  aff.rded 
by  suf'h  means  at  any  time  in  the  future 
Hence.  It  is  believed  that  challenge  and  de- 
bate through  coun'er-advertlsing  would  be 
In  the  public  Interest  with  respect  to 
[certain  I  categories  of  advertising." 


The  first  category  we  proposed  Is  adver. 
tising  asserting  claims  of  product  perform- 
ance or  characteristics  that  explicitly  raise 
controversial  issues  of  public  importance 
This  category,  which,  since  1967.  has  been 
treated  by  the  courts  and  the  FCC  as  requir- 
ing fairness  doctrine  treatment  in  certain 
caoe.^.  comprehends  ads  raising  explicitly 
such  controversial  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance as  pollution  and  auto  safety. 

The  second  category  is  advertising  stress- 
ing broad  reciurent  themes,  which  affect  the 
purchase  decision  in  a  manner  that  implicit- 
ly raises  controversial  Issues  of  current  pub- 
lic importance.  Here  we  mentioned,  for  exam- 
ple, food  ads  which  may  be  viewed  by  some 
as  encouraging  poor  nutrition  habits.  This 
category,  too,  has  received  at  least  implicit 
court  approval. 

A  third  category  Is  advertising  claims 
which  rest  upon  or  rely  upon  scientific  prem- 
ises which  are  currently  subject  to  contro- 
versy within  the  scientific  commimity.  While 
the  FTC  Is  empowered  to  take  formal  action 
to  eliminate  deception  resting  on  scientific 
claims,  such  action  might  create  the  unfor- 
tunate misimpreeslon  that  the  government 
has  an  official  preference  for  one  side  of 
the  controversy.  Counter-advertising  would 
avoid  that  governmental  Intrusion. 

The  fourth  category  is  advertising  which 
is  silent  about  negative  aspects  of  the  ad- 
vertised product.  This  category  is  self-ex- 
planatory. 

That,  then,  is  in  summary  our  rather  mod- 
est counter-advertising  Statement.  Today.  I 
would  like  to  add  some  perspective  by  dis- 
cussing, and  I  hope,  answering  some  of  the 
comments  which  have  been  made  about 
counter-advertising.  In  effect,  I  wUl  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  counter-adver- 
tising by  engaging  In  some  myself. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  first  the  charge 
that  the  FTC  Is  shirking  Its  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities by  passing  the  buck  to  the 
FCC.  and  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  prefer 
conuter-advertlslng  to  our  own  regulation  \s 
because  we  feel  ourselves  unduly  constrained 
by  our  procedures.  Neither  point  is  correct. 
The  PTC  is  empowered  by  law  to  put  an 
end  to  unfair  or  deceptive  advertising  if  it 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so,  We 
Intend  to  contituie  to  use  this  pov  er  lo  en- 
force the  law  as  vigorously,  rapidly,  and  ef- 
fectively as  we  can.  T\\e  purpose  of  counter- 
advertising  is  not  to  end  false  claims  but  to 
permit  private  groups  and  Individuals  in  ap- 
propriate cases  to  dispute  claims  with  which 
they  disagree.  Obviously,  of  course,  there  mav 
be  some  -Ituations  in  which  a  claim  is  sus- 
ceptible of  both  FTC  regulation  and  counter- 
advertising. 

In  a  sense,  that  is  the  case  now.  Anyone 
can  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  or  priiit  a 
leaflet  or  testify  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee about  advertising  which  he  believes 
raises  issues  of  explicit  or  implicit  public 
controver;y,  rests  on  unresolved  scientific 
premises,  or  falls  to  dlsc\;ss  negative  aspects 
of  a  product.  None  of  this  activity  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  FTC  action  In  a  proper  case: 
rather,  it  complements  PTC  action.  All  that 
counter-advertising  would  do  Is  permit  one 
who  wishes  to  comment  on  broadcast  adver- 
tising to  do  so  over  the  same  airwaves  which 
carried  the  ad  In  the  first  place. 

The  charge  that  we  seek  to  abridge  adver- 
tisers' procedural  rights  surprises  me.  Sub- 
jecting a  respondent  to  a  cease  and  desist 
order  Is  of  significant  legal  force;  a  cease  and 
desist  order  carries  serious  penalties  for  vio- 
lation and  the  FTC  will  continue  to  afford 
full  procedural  and  substantive  rights  to  all 
subject  to  Its  procedures.  But  to  argue  that 


=  Television  Station  WCBS-TV,  8  F.C.C.  2d 
381  (1967).  aff'd  Banzhaf  v.  FCC.  405  F.2d 
1082  I  DC.  Clr.  1968).  cert,  denied  396  U.S. 
842  1 1969).  Friends  of  the  Earth  v.  FCC,  U.S. 
App  DC.  — .  —  F.2d  ~  (No.  24,566.  August 
16.   1971). 
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no  advertiser  should  be  criticized,  or  com- 
mented upon,  or  discussed,  or  praised,  for 
that  matter,  without  due  process  of  law, 
trivializes  due  process.  Advertisers  frequently 
comment  on  each  other's  products.  "That  Is 
called  competition.  Magazines  and  newspa- 
pers often  praise  or  criticize  ad  campaigns. 
Tliese  are  called  editorials.  But  when  we  pro- 
pose that  the  public  be  allowed  to  comment 
on  TV  about  TV  ads.  we  are  charged  with 
attempting  to  bypass  our  responsibilities. 
There  may  be  some  criticisms  of  substance 
of  counter-advertising,  but  that  certainly 
is  not  among  them. 

Let  me  emphasize,  too,  that  we  have  not 
proposed  an  equal  time  doctrine.  We  did  not 
suggest  that  each  broadcast  commercial 
should  trigger  a  right  to  a  free  reply.  We 
specifically  and  quite  willingly,  I  might  add. 
deferred  to  the  FCC  with  respect  to  the 
mechanics  and  Implementation  of  counter- 
advertising.  We  suggested  that  it  might  be 
appropriate  for  the  FHUC  to  prohibit  In  some 
categories  replies  to  partlculEir  ads,  allowing 
only  general  replies  to  all  advertising  for 
broad  product  categories.  We  recognized  the 
necessity  of  strictly  limiting  the  frequency, 
number,  and  duration  of  reply  ads. 

We  did  recommend  that  the  FCC  require 
that  anyone  who  was  wlUlng  to  pay  for  time 
be  permitted  to  buy  It,  and  we  recommended 
that  the  FCC  require  licensees  to  provide 
some  free  time  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  Implemented, 
counter-advertising  would  drive  advertisers 
off  the  air  because  they  would  not  wish  to 
run  their  messages  In  the  same  medium 
which  permits  attacks  upon  them.  This,  our 
critics  say,  would  bankrupt  broadcasters  and 
ultimately  deprive  the  public  of  free  TV.  If 
this  were  truly  so,  I  suppose  Ford  would 
never  advertise  on  the  same  network  as 
(Chevrolet.  But.  more  seriously,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  notion  that  the  majority 
of  advertisers  are  able  or  willing  to  play  the 
game  only  If  the  rules  free  them  from  any 
disagreement  In  the  first  place,  all  advertis- 
ing Involves  at  least  the  Implication  that  a 
competitor's  product  Is  lees  desirable  than 
one's  own.  Some  ads  expressly  criticize  the 
much  maligned  "Brand  X"  or  even  name  the 
competing  product.  I  see  no  reason  why 
counter-advertising  shoiild  be  any  more 
deleterious  to  Product  X  than  ads  by  the 
maker  of  Product  Y.  Why.  In  any  event, 
should  an  advertiser  have  the  right  to  mo- 
nopolize the  consumer's  attention  by  trum- 
peting the  virtues  of  his  product  when  a 
consumer  who  learned  of  an  aspect  undesir- 
able to  him  might  not  buy  It  If  the  attention 
monopoly  were  ended? 

Then  it  is  said  that  the  presence  of  coun- 
ter-ads will  create  a  Tower  of  Babel,  a  multi- 
plicity of  ads  so  great  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  sort  out  anything.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  FTC  did  not  propose  that  the 
FCC  require  limitless  counter-ads.  On  the 
contrary,  we  explicitly  recognized  the  de- 
sirability of  limits  as  to  frequency,  duration 
and  number.  For  example,  we  made  the  mod- 
est suggestion  that  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  cluster  the  free  time  in  one  prime  five 
minute  block  per  week.  Nor  did  our  proposal 
contemplate  that  all  Individuals  or  groups 
be  granted  access.  Rather,  we  were  concerned 
with  Increasing  the  points  of  view  to  be  ac- 
commodated. Not  all  licensees  will  grant  free 
time  to  all  counter-advertisers.  It  Is  enough 
that  each  licensee  accommodate  a  few  coun- 
ter-advertisers. 

Bat  how.  It  Is  asked,  will  licensees,  with- 
out risking  the  wrath  of  the  FCC,  sort  out 
those  who  wish  to  counter-advertise  and  ar- 
range them?  How,  I  ask,  do  licensees  select 
among  the  variety  of  public  Interest  spots 
now  available  to  them?  Obviously,  they  exer- 
cise their  best  Judgment,  consistent  with 
their  obligation  to  further  the  public  In- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity.  Since 
there  has  never  been  a  license  denial  for 
failure  to  select  wiselv.  I  believe  the  broad- 


casters' continued  best  Judgment  will  be 
quite  adequate  to  the  task  of  selecting 
counter-ads. 

And,  If  the  broadcasters  select,  how  1b  the 
conaiuner  to  make  any  sense  of  the  welter 
o(f  ads  and  coiuiter-ads?  The  answer  depends 
on  what  a  consumer  Is  supposed  to  learn 
from  counter-advertising.  If  a  consumer  la 
supposed  to  receive  a  fiaah  of  absolute  re- 
vealed truth  complete  with  breculth  and 
depth  of  understanding,  from  an  ad  or  a 
counter-ad,  then  one  minute  ads  or  counter- 
ads  are  clearly  Inadequate.  Just  as  an  ad  for 
a  product  tries  to  catch  a  consiuner's  Inter- 
est, give  him  a  piece  of  Information,  and  In- 
duce him  to  consider  the  advantages  of  a 
product,  so  a  counter-ad  should  catch  hla  in- 
terest, give  him  a  piece  of  information,  and 
Induce  him  to  consider  other  aspects  of  a 
product.  The  key  Is  the  word  "consider."  No 
product  ad  is  a  dissertation  with  footnotes. 
It  Is  a  prod  to  thought,  a  spur  to  action. 
Neither  must  a  counter-ad  answer  etU  the 
consumer's  questions.  If  It  encoiu-ages  him  to 
refiect.  to  think  twice,  to  weigh  for  himself, 
to  seek  more  information,  a  counter-ad  will 
have  done  quite  enough. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  I  thlak 
those  who  would  protect  the  consumer  from 
too  much  Information  do  him  a  real  disserv- 
ice. No  consumer  can  know  everything  about 
all  products  any  more  than  any  voter  can 
know  everything  about  all  Issues.  With 
respect  to  the  electorate,  Thomas  Jefferson 
said: 

"I  know  no  safe  depositary  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  the  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves, and  If  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a  whole- 
some discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to  take  it 
from  them,  but  to  Inform  their  discretion." 

The  analogy  to  counter-advertising  Is  apt. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  counter- 
advertising  in  broadcast  advertising  violates 
the  first  Amendment,  because  the  First 
Amendment  no  more  permit?  tl:e  govern- 
ment's requiring  that  material  be  Vroadcast 
than  It  p>ermlts  the  government's  banning 
or  censoring  of  broadcast  mnterial.  Seme 
broadcasters  are  saying  that  their  right  of 
free  speech  will  be  unconstitutionally  bur- 
dened by  requiring  them  to  run  counter-ad- 
vertising. The  trouble  with  this  argument  Is 
that  It  Ignores  the  question  of  whose  First 
Amendment  rights  are  at  issue.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  In  Red  Lion: 

"It  is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  lis- 
teners, not  the  right  of  the  Broadcasters 
which  Is  paramount.  ...  It  Is  the  purpo.«e 
of  the  First  Amendment  to  preserve  an  uti- 
Inh'bited  marketplace  of  ideas  in  which, 
truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  rather  than  to 
countenance  monopolisation  of  that  market, 
whether  It  be  by  the  Government  itself,  or 
a  private  licensee.  It  Is  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  receive  suitable  access  to  social,  pillt- 
Ical,  esthetic,  moral,  and  other  Ideas  and  ex- 
periences which  Is  crucial  here.  Tliat  right 
may  not  constitutionally  be  abridged  either 
by  Congress  or  by  the  FCC."  ' 

But  It  IS  further  argued  that  requiring  ac- 
cess to  television  unfairly  discriminates 
against  broadcasters  as  compared  to  other 
media  which  carry  advertising.  This  argu- 
ment, of  course.  Ignores  the  differences  be- 
tween television  and  other  media.*  A  con- 
sumer who  watches  television  must  take 
evasive  action  which  would  do  credit  to 
Snoopy  as  the  Red  Baron  If  he  is  to  avoid 
all  television  commercials  and  still  watch 
TV,  As  a  practical  matter,  most  people  will 
agree  that  the  television  viewer  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advertiser's  captive  audience 
■We  trade  regulation  lawyers  are  not  often 


Red    Lion    Broadcastirig   Co.   v     FCC.   3t)5 
V  C   367.  389  i  1969) 

<  Tcleiision  Station  WCBS-TV.  8  FCC  2d 
SSI  (1967).  a^d  Banzhaf  v.  FCC.  405  F.  2d 
lOEli  (DC.  Cir  1968),  cert,  denied  396  US 
842  (1D69). 


dealers  in  the  First  Amendment,  but  the 
concepts  behind  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
First  Amendment  cio  seem  to  converge  at 
counter-advertising.  If  I  were  a  potential 
monopolist — of  ideas  or  of  gords — I  would 
revel  in  a  system  which  lets  me  speak  and 
sell  at  will  but  barred  ail  those  who  would 
speak  with  Ideas  rather  than  with  compet- 
ing products.  It  Is  against  Just  such  monop- 
olization that  counter-advertising  Is  aimed. 
Another  criticism  is  that  no  one  iji'lll  be 
able  to  regulate  the  counter-advertisements 
because  their  ads  will  be  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  Thus.  It  is  argued,  adver- 
tisers ■who  are  held  by  the  FTC  to  ever  more 
rigorous  standards  of  veracity  will  be  sub- 
jected to  attack  which  may  be  totally  un- 
truthful and  totally  unregulated.  While  this 
argument  has  surface  appeal.  I  believe  It  is 
misplaced  I  think  .Veu'  York  Times  Co  v. 
Sullivan  Is  authority  for  the  proposition 
That  the  First  Amendment  will  uoi  protect 
those  counter-advertisers  whose  falsehoods 
are  delivered  with  "actual  mallce"^ — that  is. 
i^hen  the  c mnter-advertlser  knows  his  state- 
ment is  false  or  he  acts  with  reckless  disre- 
gard of  whether  his  statement  Is  false  or 
nrt. 

That  leaves  those  who,  through  their  In- 
nocent mistakes,  deceive.  In  some  li^stances 
such  Iniiocent  misstatements  would  be  con- 
stittitlonally  protected  although  clearly  this 
would  not  be  the  case  for  those  counter  ads 
that  coitstltute  purely  commercial  speech.' 
I  believe  that  we  should  risk  the  pc<sslbillty 
if  a  few  such  distortions  In  order  to  achieve 
the  balancing  benefits  that  an  effective 
coiiiiter-advertLsing  mechanism  woi'.ld  cre- 
ate for  the  Ainerlcan  consumer.  While  our 
case  for  counter-advertising  does  not  rest 
upon  First  Amendment  coiulderatlons.  it  is 
perhaps  noteworthy  that  chancing  the  possi- 
bility of  some  innocent  distortion  by  counter- 
advertisers  Is  fully  consistent  with  tlie  First 
Amendment's  purposes. 

I  do  not  find  at  all  persuasive  the  argu- 
meiits  leveled  at  our  Statement.  Perhaps 
what  Is  even  more  striking  Is  that  very  critic 
has  In  effect  said  "Yes.  but  .  .  ."  Actually, 
C'  ir  fundamental  propo.'itlon.  i.e.,  that  broad- 
ened access  rights  fiT  counter-ads  mav  make 
sense  as  a  matt-er  of  natKinal  economic  regu- 
latory policy,  has  gone  virtually  unchal- 
lenged. Instead,  detractors  have  concentrated 
on  alleged  adverse  side  effects  that  would 
overwhelm  the  conceded  good  our  proposal 
would  accomplish. 

For  the  reasons  expressed  in  the  original 
Statement,  I  continue  to  believe  that  Coun- 
ter-Advertising would  materially  contribute 
to  the  goal  of  a  healthy  and  Informed  mar- 
ketplace. In  short.  I  do  not  fe.ar  that  our 
proposal  would  burn  the  barn  to  roast  a  pig. 
I  am  confident  that,  whatever  the  nicet'e.";  of 
uiisettled  or  dusputed  questions  of  law  that 
bear  on  our  proposal,  the  FCC  and  the  Courts 
wUl  fashion  procedures  in  accordance  with 
the  public  Interest. 

I  had  thought  our  connter-advertlslng 
Statement  a  small  contribution  to  the  FCC's 
inquiry  about  the  fairness  doctrine.  ;>nd  I 
still  think  so.  The  ensuing  outcry  has  sur- 
prised me.  Perhaps  now  that  you  ha\e  heard 
me  out  VLU  will  agree  that  the  proposal  Is 
a  reasonable  one  and  one  that  deserve^  <»n- 
slderatlon 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  reasonable  men 
may,  I  supfxjse,  differ  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commissions  proposal.  I 
would  hop*,  therefore,  that  the  matter  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  national  discourse 
and  reasoned  ex-ammation.  To  quote  from 
the  remarks  of  a  third  learned  gentleman  of 
over  one  hundred  years  ago— "Men  are  never 
so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when 
they  discuss  it  freely  "  Those  are  the  words 
of  Thomas  Bablngion  Macauley  In  1830, 
equally   descriptive,  1  suggest,   of   the  pur- 


,Vt;r  York  Timr^  v.  Sullivan,  376  U.S.  254, 
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pees  of  counter-advertising  as  of  the  Itlnd 
oi  discussion  that  should  surround  the  con- 
si  leratlon  of  that  propKJsal 
ThanJs  you. 

FTC    Statement    ov    CotTNTzn- 

AOVERTISIN-C 

Last    June,    the    F.C  C.    Issued    a    general 
"otice   of  Inquiry"   concerning  "The  Han- 
ng   of   Public   Issues   Under   the   Fairness 
"trine  and  the  Public  Interest  Standards 
he  Communication  Act,"  Inviting  all  In- 
ted  parties  to  submit   their  views  con- 
ing a  number  of  changes  being  proposed 
the  principles  governing  access  to  broad- 
^   media   for  discussion   of   public   Issues. 
Broadcast  Media  as  a  Result  of  Carriage 
m  of  the  Inquiry  concerns  "Access  to 
Product  Commercials."  The  Notice  for  this 
Invited    comments    concerning    recent 
Is   for   recognition   and   aJlowance   of 
lunter-advertislng."  or  the  right  of  access 
the    broadcast  media  for   the  purpose  of 
•s  pressing  \-lews  and  positions  on  issues  that 
■e  raised  by  commercial  advertising. 
In  August,  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
als   for  the   District   of   Columbia  handed 
wn  a  decision  that  has  .in  Important  im- 
t   upon  the  Issues  Involved  in  Part  III  of 
P.CC.'s  inquiry.  In  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
F  C  C  ••.  the  court  reversed  the  F  C  C  's  de- 
i  of  a  request  for  access  to  'he  broadcast 
dia  to  respond  to  Issues  ral.sed  bv  commer- 
.13    for   -f.itomobiles    .-\nd   gasoline     In    re- 
~""ing  the  ca.se  far  reconsideration  bv  the 
the  Coun   rejected   the  PCC's  dlstn-.c- 
between  cigarettes  on  the  one  hand,  for 
Ich  counter-advertising  was  prevlouslv  al- 
ed    and  automobiles  and  gasoline  on  the 
-^.  for  which  counter-advertising  has  not 
-jfore    been    permitted.    This    decision 
y  lacreases  the  urgency  and  importance 
this  part  of  the  F.C  C 's  eeneral   Inqulrv. 
rhe  PTC    considered  Itself  to  be  an  "in- 
party"  In  this  part  of  the  Inquln-, 
view  of  Its  central  role  In  advertl.=:ng  reg- 
iilAtlon.  The  Commission  believed  that  It  had 
iprmatlon   and   views   of  relevance   to  the 
ulry    speciiicallv  with  reeard  to  the  eco- 
no^nlc  nature  and  market  Impact  of  broad - 
advertising.  Hence    It   was  deemed   ap- 
prfiprlate  for  the  P.T.C    to  submit  a  state- 
of  Its  position  concerning  the  general 
pt  of  counter-advertising 
^though  the   Commission   rp'-o^r.-ze^   the 
plications  and  problems  with   re^rard   to 
plementatlon.   the   Commls?:on   is  of  the 
w  'hat  some  form  of  access  for  counter- 
•ertlslng  would  be  In  the  public  Interest 
Is    Is    so    when    broadcast    advertising    Is 
i-ed  In  the  context  of  the  contemporarv 
rketlng  economy 

''or  a  host  of  consumer  goods,   broadcast 

l.ertlslng  plays  a  predominant  role  in  the 

marketing   process.   Although    It    Is    for   the 

•St  part,  truthful  and  u.^efiil    it  is  capable 

being  utilized  to  exploit  and  mislead  con- 

ners.  to  harm  honest  competitors,  to  raise 

ry   barriers  and  establish   market   power 

~">e  are  traditional  concerns  of  the  FTC 

the  PTC.  Is  committed  to  the  control  of 

1  'se   practices.   However,  the   Commission's 

Mty  to  meet  these  objectives  Is  subject  to 

■ee  limitations-    il)   litigation  is  generally 

*>ngthy  and  costly  device  for  re.'v^ivir.e  faf- 

-1  conflicts  Involved  In  advertising:   (2i  the 

Co^nmlsslon's     limited     resources     preriude 

al  action  against  all  slenlflcan^  adverMs- 

abuses:  and  (.3i  formal  adjudication  i^  an 

?aMsfactory    mechanism    fnr    de'ermlning 

truth  or  accuracy  of  some  of  'he  Issues 

controversies  raised  by  advertising 

rounter-advertlslng  may  be  an  aoproprlate 

ars  of  overcoming  these  limitations  unon 

■   FTC  .  and   Its  feasibility  as  a  sui'able 

rrach  to  some  of  the  present  fallings  of 

p-ertlslng    which     are     now     beyond  ~  the 

C  "s  capacity  should  be  explored.  While 

;  not  the  only  conceivable  supplementary 
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mechanism.  It  may  be  the  least  Intrusive, 
avoiding  any  further  direct  Inhibitions  on 
what  advertisers  can  say 

As  indicated  in  its  statement,  the  F.T.C. 
believes  that  certain  identifiable  kinds  of  ad- 
vertising are  particularly  appropriate  for  rec- 
ognition and  allowance  of  counter-advertis- 
ing, because  of  characteristics  that  warrant 
some  opportunity  for  challenge  and  debate. 
Such  advertising  would  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Advertising  asserting  claims  of  product 
performance  or  characteristics  that  explicit- 
ly raise  controversial  issues  of  current  public 
importance, 

2.  Advertising  stressing  broad  recurrent 
themes,  affecting  the  purchase  decision  in  a 
manner  that  implicitly  raises  controversial 
issues  of  current  public  importance 

3  Advertising  claims  that  rest  upon  or  rely 
on  scientific;  premises  which  are  currently 
subject  to  controversy  within  the  scientific 
community. 

4.  Advertising  that  is  silent  about  negative 
aspects  of  the  advertised  product. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  any  recogni- 
tion of  a  general  right  of  access  to  respond  to 
product  commercials  will  Involve  major  com- 
plications with  regard  to  implemeniation.  It 
woiLld  appear  so  -Alth  re.spect  to  any  new  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  this  problem  The 
F.T.C.  does  not  feel,  however,  that  these  com- 
plications should  preclude  exploration  of  this 
approach.  The  FTC.  must  naturally  defer  to 
the  FCC.  on  ail  aspects  of  implementation. 
We  do,  however,  offer  a  few  general  comments 
and  suggestions.  First,  It  is  clear  that  the 
right  of  access  must,  of  necessity,  be  sub- 
stantially limited  in  scope  and  duration  in 
order  to  be  consistent  with  the  continuation 
of  a  commercial  broadcasting  system.  It  Is 
quite  apparent  that  not  all  advertisements 
raise  the  kinds  of  issues  or  Involve  the  kinds 
of  problems  that  make  counter-ads  an  ap- 
propriate or  useful  regulatory  device.  One 
way  or  another,  Ucen-^ees  must  be  given  some 
degree  of  discretion  in  deciding  a^hlch  com- 
merci.vls  warrant  a  right  of  response. 

In  .addition  to  limitations  on  the  frequency 
and  duration  of  counter-ad.5.  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  prohibit  replies  to  particular  ads 
las  jpp^sed  to  all  advertising  for  certain 
product  categories!,  at  least  for  some  typea 
of  advertising  problems.  Piu-ther,  It  Is  not 
essential  that  counter-advertising  be  pre- 
sented in  the  30  or  «0  second  spot  format  so 
frequently  utilized  for  commercial  advertise- 
ments. One  possible  alternative  would  be  for 
licensees  :o  make  available,  on  a  regular  basis. 
five  minute  blocks  of  prime  time  for  appro- 
priate spokesmen  of  opposing  points  of  view 
•.vith  regard  to  the  Issues  raised  by  ciu-reat 
advertising,  as  a  way  of  fulfilling  this  aspect 
vf  their  public  service  responsibilities. 

Finally,  the  Commission  urges  that  the  fol- 
lowing points  be  considered  for  adoption  in 
anv  final  plan  for  counter-advertising: 

1,  Adoption  of  rules  and  guidelines  for  de- 
termining which  commercials  warrant  a  right 
of  response 

2,  Open  availability  of  lOOn  of  commercial 
time  for  anyone  willing  to  pav  the  specified 
rates,  regardless  of  whether  the  partv  seek- 
ing to  buy  the  time  wishes  to  advertise  or  to 
"counter"  advertise. 

3,  Provision  by  licensees  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  time,  at  no  charge,  for  persons 
and  groups  that  wish  to  respond  to  advertis- 
ing like  that  described  above  but  lack  the 
funds  to  purchase  available  time  slots. 

[From  the   Washington   Post.  Feb.  20.   1972] 
Administration  Hrrs  PTC  Cocnteb- 

/JJVERTISINO  Pl.^n 

(By  Carole  Shlfrln) 

Clay  T.  Whitehead,  one  of  President 
Nixon's  top  advisers  on  communications,  last 
week  turned  his  wrath  on  the  Federal  "Trade 
Commission 

The  target  of  Whitehead's  criticism  was 
an  FTC  proposal  to  the  Federal  Commimlca- 


tlons  Commission  that  broadcasters  be  re- 
quired to  grant  free  air  time  to  those  who 
want  to  challenge  commercial  advertising 
claims. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Colorado  Broadcasters 
Association.  Whitehead,  director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
charged  the  PTC  with  shirking  its  reepon- 
slbUlty  of  monitoring  false  advertising  and, 
Instead,   passing  the  buck  to  the  FCC. 

Atlhough  it  has  adequate  regulatory  tools 
to  do  what  It  Is  supposed  to  do.  Whitehead 
charged,  "the  Trade  Commission  would  like 
to  bring  the  FCC  Into  the  process  and  by- 
pass the  difficult  Job  of  making  factual  de- 
terminations concerning  advertising  decep- 
tion. 

"The  FTC  is  constrained  by  all  sorts  ot 
procedures  which  safeguard  the  rights  of  ad- 
vertisers accused  of  deception,"  he  said.  "It 
Is  much  easier  to  subject  the  suspect  ad- 
vertiser to  a  verbal  stoning  In  the  public 
square,  but  Is  It  responsible  for  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  urge  this  type  of  approach? 
This  administration  thinks  not." 

Whitehead  also  called  the  proposal  un- 
workable— one  which  could  produce  "a  be- 
wildering clutter  of  personal  opinions  thrust 
before  consumers  every  time  they  turn  on 
their  radios  and  TVs." 

Whitehead's  attack  Is  only  the  latest  In 
the  growing  controversy  over  the  PTO 
proposal. 

The  agency  says  advertising  has  largely 
been  a  'one-way  street"  with  all  the  air  time 
and  money  In  the  hands  of  major  corporate 
advertisers.  The  public  would  be  served  it 
broadcasters  were  required  to  make  available 
"a  substantial  amount  of  time"  free  to  those 
who  want  to  "counter"  advertising  claims  In- 
volving controversial  Issues  such  as  pollution, 
the  FTC  contends.  Thus,  a  public-Interest 
group  might  challenge  a  company's  claim 
that  Its  product  helps  clean  the  environment. 
The  FTC  also  recommended  that  stations 
be  required  to  sell  broadcast  time  to  anyone 
willing  to  pay  the  going  price.  Licensees  cur- 
rently can  accept  or  reject  advertising. 

The  FTC  Just  doesnt  have  the  financial 
and  human  resources  to  go  after  every  ad  It 
suspects  Is  deceptive.  It  told  the  FCC.  And 
many  of  the  cases  It  does  bring  take  years  to 
resolve,  with  an  order  to  cease  the  advertising 
In  question  often  coming  years  after  the  ad 
campaign  was  ended. 

The  FCC  Is  reviewing  the  "fairness"  doc- 
trine, which  generally  requires  broadcasters 
to  air  both  sides  of  controversial  Issues.  This 
standard  has  been  applied  primarily  to  po- 
litical Issues  but  the  PCC  has  been  under 
Increasing  pressure  from  public  Interest 
groups  to  apply  It  to  commercial  advertising. 
The  FCC  hopes  to  hold  oral  presentations 
In  late  March,  and  to  announce  Its  conclu- 
sions as  soon  as  possible. 

Br^^adcasters  and  advertisers,  not  surpris- 
ingly, cpprse  the  FTC  pr.jp.osals.  National 
Ai5sociation  of  Broadcasters  president  Vin- 
cent T.  Wasilewski  argues  that,  because  the 
broadcast  industry  depends  solely  on  ad- 
vertising for  revenue,  forcing  it  to  provide 
free  time  ciuld  serlJusly  damage  Its  ec?- 
nomlc  base. 

The  Americatx  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  says  coiuuer-advertismg  would 
be  "counter-productive"  because  cust.smers 
might  choose  not  to  run  advertising  if  It 
might  be  subject  to  counter-ads. 

Robert  Pltofsky,  director  of  the  PTC  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Protection,  said  some 
criticism  of  the  FTC  plan  sounds  like  "a 
response  to  some  other  proposal,  not  the 
one  we  put  forward." 

■The  agency  Is  not  out  to  destroy  the 
broadcast  Industry  financially  or  to  burden 
It  unduly,  he  Indicated.  A  counter-ad  In 
response  to  every  paid  ad  is  not  envisioned 
by  the  commission:  a  flve-mlnute  block  of 
time  made  available  on  a  regular  basis,  for 
example,  may  be  sufficient,  he  noted.  "It's 
not  an  equal-time  proposal  as  some  people 
ha\  e  characterized  it. 
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"I  don't  see  how  a  five-minute  block  of 
time  once  a  week  could  undermine  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  broadcast  Industry  or 
could  result  In  dreadful  clutter  on  TV,"  he 
said. 

Support  for  counter-advertising  has  come 
from  consumer  and  public  Interest  groups. 
some  of  whom  have  petitioned  the  PCC  In 
the  past  for  access  to  the  airways. 

.•\  citizen  advisory  group  to  Virginia 
Knauer,  the  president's  assistant  for  con- 
sumer affairs,  has  suggested  that  an  out- 
right "equal  time"  plan  might  be  In  order. 
The  Informal  group  of  representatives  from 
36  national  voluntary  organizations  urged 
that  free  broadcast  time  be  allotted  to  con- 
sumer education  to  aid  "an  audience  drown- 
ing in  a  sea  of  commercials." 

Noting  that  the  question  of  how  much 
free  time  requires  some  study,  the  report 
contended  it  was  "not  entirely  unfair"  to 
suggest  that  a  time  equal  to  that  spent  on 
paid  commercials  be  set  aside. 

American  consumers  do  not  presently  get 
"a  fair  deal"  from  the  broadcast  industry, 
the  FCC.  or  the  advertising  Industry,  the 
group  said. 

[Prom  Broadcasting,  Feb.  21,  1972] 

MoiTNTiNG  Attack  on  Counterads — PTC-to- 
FCC  Proposal  Goes  Less  Than  Nowhere 
With  Industry;  a  for-the-Administba- 
TioN  Whitehead  PttBUCLY  Denounces 
Plan 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  proposal 
for  "counterads"  was  under  mounting  attack 
last  week  from  members  of  the  advertising 
and  broadcasting  fraternities  alike.  But  the 
sharpest  and  most  significant  attack  came 
from  neither  group  but  from  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration itself,  represented  by  Clay  T. 
Whitehead,  director  of  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  making  It  clear  he  was 
speaking  for  the  administration,  denounced 
the  proposal  as  an  111-concelved  effort  to  solve 
a  philosophical  problem  that  advertising  In 
general  poses  for  some  consumer  advocates." 
He  went  even  further — to  express  the  ad- 
ministration's support  of  the  existing  system 
of  advertiser-supported  broadcasting.  "This 
administration  does  not  b^eve  that  adver- 
tising Is  inherently  evil,"  hi  said.  "We  do  not 
believe  that  advertiser  suppbrt  of  the  com- 
mercial broadcasting  system  Is  polluting  the 
minds  of  America. 

■This  administration  believes  In  a  strong 
and  free  private-enterprise  system  of  broad- 
casting for  our  country  and  In  the  effective 
but  responsible  government.  We  Intend  to 
work  to  keep  It  that  way." 

Mr.  Whitehead,  who  spoke  at  the  Colorado 
Broadcasters  Association's  legislative  dinner 
In  Denver,  which  was  attended  by  members 
of  the  state's  congressional  delegation,  was 
elaborating  on  criticisms  he  had  voiced  of 
the  FTC  proposal  at  a  congressional  hearing 
two  weeks  ago   (Broadcasting,  Feb.  14). 

The  proposal,  filed  In  the  PCC's  overall  In- 
quiry into  the  fairness  doctrine,  has  been  de- 
nounced by  advertisers  and  their  agencies,  as 
well  as  by  broadcasters,  as  a  mechanism  for 
driving  advertisers  from  broadcasting. 

The  point  was  made  again  last  week,  by 
Mr.  Whitehead  as  well  as  by  two  major  ad- 
vertising associations — the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
American  Advertising  Federation — In  com- 
ments filed  with  the  PCC. 

The  filings  came  against  a  background  of 
refxsrts  from  sources  close  to  the  leadership 
of  the  advertising  fraternity  that  a  solid 
front  has  been  formed  by  advertisers  and 
broadcasters  In  opposition  to  the  propyosal. 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising,  In 
an  unusual  move.  Is  expected  to  file  an  op- 
position to  the  counterad  proposal  with  the 
PCC  this  week.  A  news  conference  has  been 
called  for  tomorrow  (Feb.  22)  in  New  York 
to  be  attended  by  Theodore  Sorenson,  attor- 
ney and  former  speolAl  oounael  to  President 
Kennedy;  Normal  B.  (Ptt«)  Cash,  and  Albert 


J.  Gillen  (Poole  Broadcasting),  TVB's  presi- 
dent  and   chairman,   respectively. 

It  was  Indicated  that  Mr.  Sorenson,  who 
bluntly  attacked  Washington's  posture  on 
TV  advertising  In  a  speech  in  Chicago  last 
fall  during  TVB's  annual  meeting  (Broad- 
casting, Nov.  15,  1971),  has  been  retained 
recently  to  be  its  Washington  "spokesman." 
The  FTC  proposal  would  require  broad- 
casters to  make  time  available  for  responses 
to  four  kinds  of  commercials:  those  that  ex- 
plicitly raise  controversial  Issues,  those  that 
raise  them  Implicitly,  those  that  rest  on 
scientific  premises  that  are  In  dispute  In  the 
scientific  community  and  those  that  are 
silent  about  negative  aspects  of  the  products. 
It  is  the  last  two  categories  that  are  the 
cause  of  most  concern;  the  others  are  already 
covered  by  the  fairness  doctrine.  In  addition, 
the  broadcaster  would  be  required  to  make 
free  time  available  to  those  wishing  to  rebut 
an  ad.  but  lacking  the  money. 

Mr.  Whitehead  was  critical  of  the  proposal 
that  free  time  be  made  available.  He  said  It 
would  result  In  a  "hidden  subsidy."  with 
the  public  ultimately  paying  for  botli  the  ad- 
vertising and  the  counteradvertislng  mes- 
sages. 

But  It  was  the  entire  philosophy  behind 
the  proposal  he  appeared  to  find  distasteful. 
He  said  the  PTC  seems  to  be  motivated  by 
concerns  shared  by  some  who  feel  that  the 
American  people  are  being  sold  "a  consump- 
tion-oriented way  of  life."  He  said  this  Is  "a 
fit  subject  for  government  redress — a  remedy 
in  addition  to  the  traditional  controls  on 
false  and  misleading  advertising — but  pre- 
sumably not  by  the  PTC. 

And  like  the  AAF  and  the  AAAA.  Mr, 
Whitehead  was  critical  of  the  FTC  for  at- 
tempting to  shift  some  of  Its  responsibilities 
to  the  FCC — but  his  criticism  was  harsher. 
The  associations  said  simply  that  the  PCC 
was  not  equipped  to  handle  those  responsi- 
bilities, 

Mr.  Whitehead's  view:  "Of  course,  the  trade 
commission  would  like  to  bring  the  FCC  Into 
the  process  and  bypass  the  difficult  Job  of 
making  factual  determinations  concerning 
advertising  deception.  The  FTC  Is  con- 
strained by  all  sorts  of  procedures  which  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  advertisers  accused  of 
deception. 

"It  Is  much  easier  to  subject  the  suspect 
advertiser  to  a  verbal  stoning  in  the  public 
square,  but  is  It  responsible  for  a  government 
agency  to  urge  this  type  of  approach?  This 
administration  thinks  not." 

Mr.  Whitehead  was  scornful  of  the  FTC's 
contention  that  the  proposal  was  workable 
He  said  that  although  the  proposal  Is  In- 
tended to  aid  consumers,  "the  public  would 
be  done  a  disservice  If  all  that  counterEwlver- 
tlslng  achieves  Is  a  bewildering  clutter  of 
personal  opinions  thrust  before  consumers 
every  time  they  turn  on  their  radios  and 
TV's." 

And  what  of  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  false  material  in  the 
counterads?  Mr.  Whitehead  noted  that,  when 
asked  that  question,  the  FTC's  director  of 
consumer  protection,  Robert  Pltofsky,  said 
the  agency  would  face  a  "ticklish''  First 
Amendment  problem  If  It  attempted  to  moni- 
tor the  counterads.  "Ticklish  Indeed!"  Mr. 
Whitehead  said.  "One  would  have  hoped 
that  a  federal  agency  would  have  been  more 
sensitive  to  this  problem  before  proposing 
a  requirement  of  counteradvertislng." 

Mr.  Whitehead  said  that  the  job  of  guard- 
ing against  abuses  and  excesses  of  broadcast 
advertising  should  be  left  to  self-regulation 
by  the  two  Industries  concerned,  with  the 
FTC  and  PCC  playing  their  "proper  roles"  In 
assuring  'public  vigilance" 

He  said  he  strongly  supports  the  PCC's 
frequently  stated  position  that  advertising 
should  be  regulated  as  a  business  practice  bv 
the  FTC.  "But  product  ads  should  not  be 
regulated,  TV  or  not,  as  expressions  of  ideo- 
logical, philosophical  or  political  vlewTJOlnts." 
he  said. 

The  AAF  and  the  AAAA,  In  their  filings. 


said  the  FTC  Is  attempting  to  stretch  the 
fairness  doctrine  beyond  Its  legal  limit  la 
seeking  to  apply  It  to  all  product  advenislng. 
And  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  has  proposed  scrap- 
plug  the  doctrine  in  favor  of  enforcing  case- 
by-case  fairness  in  the  dlscu.ssion  of  contro- 
versial issues,  said  the  FTC  would  "expand 
the  doctrine's  already  chaotic  enforcement 
mechanism  far  beyond  what  was  originally 
Intended  and  what  Is  now  appropriate." 

The  AAAA,  whose  comments  were  prepared 
by  Mahlon  F,  Perkins,  its  general  counsel,  saw 
the  PTC  proposal  as  antiadvertislng  in  intent. 
It  charged  that  the  PTC's  "real  objective  Is  to 
transform  broadcast  advertising  into  a  de- 
tailed specification  guide"  and  that  the  pro- 
posal is  "deisigued  to  dilute  brand  loyalties 
and  whittle  down  market  shares." 

The  AAF  comment,  which  was  signed  by 
Howard  H.  Bell,  the  federation's  president, 
saw  another  possible  danger  In  the  proposal 
If  an  advertiser  could  prove  he  has  lost  busi- 
ness as  a  result  cf  coun'erads,  Mr.  Bell  said, 
he  Could  sue  for  trade  libel — with  the  broad- 
cast licensee  Involved  named  a  defendant.  Mr 
Bell  said  the  advertiser  could  cite  "traditional 
notions  of  licensee  responsibility"  as  a  basis 
for  assuming  that  the  licensee  "knowingly 
participated  "  In  the  presentation  of  the 
counterads. 

Behind  the  formal  filings,  there  were  the 
privately  expressed  concerns  of  New  York  ad- 
vertising executives,  who  spoke  candidly,  al- 
though not  for  attribution.  One  said  the  FTC 
proposal  could  aflect  almost  any  company  In 
almost  any  situation  but  would  most  likely 
Impact  first  on  such  vulnerable  advertiser 
groups  as  manufacturers  of  breakfast  cereals, 
drugs  and  remedies  and  gasolines. 

.A  check  of  leading  cereal  makers — General 
Foods,  Kellogg,  General  Mills.  Quaker  Oats, 
Ralston  Purina  and  Nabisco — failed  to  elicit 
comment  for  the  record  But  one  spokesman 
said  fiatly  the  FTC  proposal  could  have  a 
potential  restraint  on  advertising — "It  could 
encompass  many  advertising  situations  and 
In  many  fields."  He  also  said  that  "Pete  All- 
port  [president  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  I  has  said  it  for  us.  We  think  It 
best  to  continue  to  have  him  speak  for  us."" 
Mr,  -Mlport  warned  two  weeks  ago  that  FCC 
adoption  of  the  FTC  proposal  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  advertisers'  ""exodus""  from  broad- 
casting. 

Talks  with  advertising  officials  also  dis- 
closed the  purported  existence  of  what  was 
described  as  a  "chilling  '  factor.  The  mere 
threat  of  the  FTC  proposals,  as  well  as  the 
court  rulings  on  counterclaims,  have  Instilled 
caution  among  some  advertisers,  one  source 
said. 

It  was  noted  that  one  company  had  dropped 
its  TV-advertlsIng  plans  when  network  cou- 
tln\iity  acceptance  sources  Indicated  the  pre- 
pared commercials  might  subject  the  adver- 
tiser to  fairness  and  the  right  of  reply.  (Net- 
work verification  of  this  report  was  not 
available.) 

Tliere  also  was  speculation  that  the  Issue 
of  lead-free  gasoline  had  left  a  gash  In  the 
ad  plans  of  petroleum  companies.  Il  Is  not 
known  whether  monies  pulled  out  of  ad- 
vertising as  a  result  were  "put  back  In  or 
diverted  Into  something  else." 

These  two  statements  made  by  adver- 
tising executives  would  appear  to  sum  up 
opinion  on  FTC's  proposals:  (1)  "It  is  hard 
to  find  any  advertisers  that  couldn't  be  vul- 
nerable If  the  FTC's  proposals  were  adopted," 
and  (2)  "It  is  possible  to  make  advertising 
messages  so  innocuous  that  they  don't  even 
sell  "  And  the  question  was  then  asked-  "Is 
this  what  the  FTC  really  wants''" 

And  Mark  Smith,  general  manager  of 
klas-tv  Las  Vegas,  who  filed  a  comment 
with  the  FCC  last  week,  may  have  refiected 
the  views  of  many  broadcasters  when  he 
said:  "Without  a  doubt,  this  Is  the  most 
frightening  proposal  I  have  ever  heard  in  my 
entire  16  years  of  broadcast  management  .  .  . 
I  would  think  that  the  FCC  has  the  propter 
judgment  to  dispose  of  this  request  by  tell- 
ing the  FTC  to  do  Its  own  job." 


FCC     ASKS    NBC     TO     GET     MOVING     ON     FAIRNESS 

COMPLAINT 

NBC  has  been  requested  to  inform  the 
FCC  of  the  company's  plans  for  balancing 
views  contained  In  commercials  for  large- 
engine  automobiles  and  leaded  gasoline  that 
are  broadcast  on  NBC-owned  wnbc-tv  New 
York. 

The  order  Is  one  of  the  after-effects  of  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  which 
held  that  carriage  of  such  commercials  Im- 
poies  a  fairness-doctrine  obligation  on  a 
broadcaster.  The  decision  overturned  a  com- 
misiion  order  on  a  complaint  against  wnbc- 
tv  brought  by  the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  an 
environmentalist  group. 

NBC  Is  currently  making  a  complete  review 
0'  the  station's  programing  from  Oct.  1, 
:-'70.  through  Sept.  30,  1971,  to  see  if  it  sat- 
if.ed  the  fairness  obligation  wlt'n  respect 
o  ti-.e  FOE'.-  complaint.  It  says  it  -Aill  take 
fovir  months  to  complete  the  study. 

The  commission  last  week  said  the  one- 
year  review  to  which  FOE  has  agreed,  Is 
re.isonable."  But  It  noted  that  the  material 
E!:ving  rise  to  the  complaint  was  being  aired 
::i  a  continuing  basis.  Accordingly,  it  said, 
ti.ere  is  no  reason  why  "consideration  of  the 
irentment  now  being  given  the  Issue"  should 
lii'.e  to  "await  the  completion  of  NBC's  pro- 
longed study  of  the  past." 
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rAVTioN:   Television  May  Be  Hazaedous  to 

Your  Health 
lie  marks  of  CommLssloner  Nicholas  Johnson, 

Federal       Communications       Commission, 

Mar.  4.  1972) 

Tnere  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  con- 
umers  ought  to  be  concerned  with  com- 
nunxatlons  policy. 

The  Bell  Telephone  System  takes  from 
he  American  people  more  than  twice  as 
nuch  as  all  the  income  tastes  collected  by 
the  50  states  combined.  And  yet  most 
litlzens  probably  worry  far  more  about  their 
:  tate  income  taxes,  and  state  governmento" 
inanclng  and  expenditures,  than  they  do 
hose  of  AT&T. 
Cable  television  shows  signs  of  becoming 
1 1  new  multl-bllUon-dollar  industry,  perhaps 
•ven  larger  than  AT&T,  with  a  potential  fu- 
ure  social  Impact  comparable  to  that 
wrought  by  the  automobile  or  the  telephone. 
Even  before  cable  arrives,  today's  conven- 
lonal,  over-the-alr  television  has  to  be 
ounted  £ls  America's  number  one  consumer 
jroduct.  The  Amerlcaji  people  have  434 
union  Invested  in  radio  and  television  re- 
i  elvers.  Counting  the  added  product  costs 
pay  for  the  programs,  they  are  paying 
ibout  $9  billion  a  year  to  receive  this  "free" 
)rogrammlng.  And,  as  a  demand  on  time, 
elevlslon  watching  has  no  peer.  After  work- 
ng  and  sleeping,  Americans  spend  more 
Ime  watching  television  than  at  any  other 
ictivity. 

Television  Is  also,  however,  the  largeat  pur- 

•  eyor    of    Information    and    attitudes    dla- 

netrlcally  opposed   to  the  best  Interests  of 

■on.^umers.  The  one  I  want  to  talk  about  spe- 

iflcally  today  Is  health. 

I  woxild  like  to  think  of  myself  as  one  of 
he  strongest  supporters  presently  in  the  fed- 
I  ral   government  for   what   has  come   to   be 
'  ailed  "the  consumer  movement."  And  it  Is  in 
ha:  friendly  spirit  that  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest   that    television— by   baptizing   us   with 
he  name  "consumer" — has  created  at  least 
I    half  of  the  consumers'  problem.  Once  you 
( .ill    yourself   a   "consumer"    you're    hocked. 
Tou  simply  assume  you're  going  to  consume 
he  stuff  they're  pushing,  and  you  then  try 
iiiereiy   to   buy   it   as   Intelligently  and   eco- 
;riucany  as  possible. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  think  of 
(  ur.,elves  as  a  part  of  a  movement  for  life, 
:r  f'jr  people,  rather  than  for  consumers 
H'hen  you  view  your  mission  In  those  terms 
'  ou  very  quickly  discover  that  the  choice  tha' 
laay  best  serve  your  true  Interests  Is  not  to 
1  'uy  any  product  at  all. 


The  sad  fact,  of  course,  is  that  all  too 
many  Americans  are  spared  the  burdens  of 
abundance  because  they  are  still  subject  to 
the  scouree  of  poverty  We  can  disagree 
about  the  minimum  levels  of  decency  In 
food,  housing,  clothing,  transportation,  edu- 
cation, and  so  forth  and  the  income  it  takes 
to  achieve  them.  Could  you  get  by  on  83,500 
a  year  as  a  family  of  four  in  New  York  City? 
$5,000?  S7,500?  Whether  we  are  talkliig 
about  one-tenth  of  the  naUon.  or  one-third, 
the  fact  Is  that  many  consumers  cannot  even 
acquire  the  mere  necessities  of  life  We  had 
a  year  of  "poverty  '  on  the  mass  media.  Now 
it's  the  China  season.  But  the  poor  are  still 
With  us.  And  they  are  first  entitled  to  basic 
decency,  and  then  the  opportunity  to  squan- 
der a  little  Income  as  focli.-hly  as  the  rest 
of  us.  before  they  can  be  expected  to  under- 
stand that  the  tinsel  bell  .jf  opulence  has  a 
hollow,   lonesome   ring. 

Fortunately,  for  those  of  you  here,  few 
of  you  confront  such  stark  choices.  You  are 
consumers.  Television  does  not  tell  you  that 
you  are  devoid  of  value.'!  and  satisfactions 
because  the  materialistic  life  has  passed  you 
by — as  T"V  tau;,ts  the  poor — you  ran  choose 
the  val-.:e  system  it  preaches  and  make  It 
your  own.  They  cannot.  You  can  surround 
yrurself  with  all  the  toys,  breakfast  cereals. 
automobiles,  beer,  toothpaste,  shampoo  and 
various  aerosol  cans  its  savs  are  the  path  to 
personal   fulfillment. 

The  question  I  p;:>.se  to  you.  and  others  of 
the  affluent  middle  class,  goes  to  the  heart  of 
television'?  most  basic  assumption.  After 
tiecessities  are  met,  do  life  philosophies  based 
upon  materialism  and  conspicuous  consump- 
tion really  contribute  to  human  happiness? 
The  option  of  cutting  back  on  our  unneces- 
sary purchases  has  a  number  of  advantages. 
It's  more  economical.  Or.  stated  otherwise. 
It  gives  us  more  discretionary  incorre  to 
spend  on  travel,  cultural  exposure,  or  other 
.services  and  expanding  experiences — or  to 
contribute  to  sustaining  public  interest  re- 
form groups  or  other  charities.  Often  leasing 
or  renting  (whether  an  automobile,  as  sal" 
boat  or  a  summer  cottage)  can  provide  a 
comparable  satisfaction  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  owning. 

It's  less  restraining.  "Things"  must  be 
cared  for:  du.-^ted.  oiled,  picked  up  and  neat- 
ly arranged,  taken  In  for  repairs,  stored, 
moved,  painted,  replaced  when  broken.  To 
rent,  or  do  without,  may  give  you  much  more 
real  freedom,  and  release  from  pressure  and 
tension,  than  ownership  of  the  thing  you 
originally  acquired  to  give  you  pleasure. 
It's  ecologically  sound.  If  It  makes  you  feel 
good  to  know  you're  doing  your  bit  to  con- 
tribute to  human  compatabillty  with  a  whole 
earth,  you'll  feel  better  knowing  you're  only 
using  your  share  of  the  world's  resources, 
(The  United  States,  with  5  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  consumes  40  percent  of 
the  world's  resources.  In  other  wi.rdo,  vour 
share  Is  about  one-eighth  what  you're  using 
now.)  "Consuming"  less,  you'll'  create  less 
trash,  and  generate  less  pollution 

It's  more  consistent  with  baste  principles 
of  almost  all  of  the  world's  great  religions. 
Poets,  philosophers  many  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists and  other  social  scientists  agree: 
the  only  meaningful  and  lasting  spn.se  of 
wellbeing  must  come  from  within  not  from 
externals.  The  more  we  look  outside  ourselves 
for  our  "status  '  in  the  eyes  of  others  the  less 
we  find  it  in  the  mirror  The  path  to  Inner 
peace  mu';t  be  walked,  alone,  in  simplicity. 

Finally,  and  the  subject  I'd  like  to  em- 
phasize todav.  consumption  is  often  de- 
structive of  your  health — even  the  con- 
sumption of  products  ostenslblv  designed 
to  improve  It.  The  nation's  number^ one 
pusher  of  the  drug  life  Is  television.  And  It's 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  drups  It  pushes— say, 
the  tranquilizers  for  tension  and  the  sleep- 
ing plUs  for  restlessness— are  any  better  for 
you  than  the  less  respectable  drugs  pushed 
by  others  to  deal  with  comparable  problem.^ 
One   need    not   even   reach    the   questions   of 


chemical  additives  Involved  In  the  "organic 
food  "  movement  to  acknowledge  that  most  of 
us  are  Impeding,  rather  than  aiding,  our 
health  by  the  sheer  quantity  of  food  and 
drink  we  consume.  And  aside  from  the  60,000 
Americans  who  are  simply  killed  every  vear 
by  automobiles.  It  Is  lalrly  obvious  that  al- 
most all  of  us  would  better  serve  our  health 
by  walking  (bicycling  or  Jogging)  more  and 
consuming  automobiles  less. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  adverse 
Impact  of  television  upon  our  health,  how- 
ever. It  Is  necessary  to  see  the  problem  In 
context.  And  In  order  to  see  the  context  there 
are  a  lot  of  misconceptions  and  myths  that 
must  first  be  eradicated.  The  most  widely 
prevalent  myth  about  the  television  business 
is  that  it  has  to  do  with  programming.  It 
does  not.  Its  product  is  not  programtning- 
its  product  is  you.  You  are  not  the  conl 
sumer;  the  advertiser  is  the  consumer.  The 
advertiser  Is  buying  audience,  audience  to 
watch  his  commercial;  he  buys  that  audience 
from  the  broadcaster  (network  or  local 
station);  you  are  sold  to  him  like  cattle— 
at  a  "cost  per  thousand."  You  are  the  prod- 
uct. No  one  buys  the  program.  The  program 
Is  the  attention-getting  device,  the  flj-paper, 
the  flashing  neon,  the  carnival  barker  the 
medicine  show,  the  topless  dancer. 

Once  you  begin  to  perceive  the  television 
business  In  this  light  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  why  television  program- 
ming has  been  such  a  social  disaster  area  lu 
our  country.  The  Dodd  Committee  found  it 
Implicated  in  what  was  called.  In  the  1950'b, 
"Juvenile  delinquency."  The  Kerner  Com- 
mission found  It  had  contributed  to  a 
worsening  state  of  race  relations  in  Ameri- 
ca: "the  communications  media,  Ironically, 
have  failed  to  communicate."  After  the  as- 
sassinations of  Dr.  King  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy the  Elsenhower  Commission  devoted 
tw^o  full  volumes  of  staff  reports  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  violence  In  the  media  to  violence 
m  our  society.  The  Surgeon  General  will  soon 
be  releasing  more  studies  on  the  Impact  upon 
our  young  children  of  violence  In  programs 
specially  directed  at  them.  The  women's 
liberation  movement  finds  television  one  of 
the  most  demeaning  forces  in  our  society. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on  until  one  almost 
yearns  for  the  day  when  the  worst  one  could 
say  of  television  was  that  it  was  Just  "a  vast 
wasteland."  Today  the  seeds  of  our  society's 
discord  find  the  vast  wasteland  has  been  well 
fertilized  Indeed. 

The  point,  you  see,  Is  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  incentive  whatsoever  within  the 
institution  of  modern  day  American  com- 
mercial television  to  encourage  socially  con- 
structive programming.  There  is  not  even 
the  economic  mechanism  for  pandering  to 
mass  taste  that  is  available  in  the  record, 
magazine  and  book  business.  In  any  line  of 
commerce  where  the  product  is  sold  to  the 
audience  there  Is  at  least  a  market  place 
mechanism  for  consumer  choice — however 
manipulated  by  advertising  that  choice 
may  be.  TV  certainly  has  no  Incen'lve 
to  do  anything  more  than  pander  to 
mass  taste.  There  are  no  longer  even 
"sponsored"  programs  that  might  give  view- 
ers the  economic  boycott  as  a  weapon  to  In- 
fluence programming.  As  long  as  the  pro- 
gramming is  attention-getting  It  serves  lt« 
purpose.  If  some  network  executive  could  get 
higher  ratings  by  showing  babies  being  run 
over  on  the  Los  Angeles  freeways — "live  from 
HoUv-wood" — I  suppose  he  would  do  It.  Rat- 
ings are  the  measure.  The  only  measure.  If 
our  cities  go  up  In  flames,  if  our  political 
leaders  are  assassinated,  if  minorities  and 
women  are  slandered — who  Is  there  to  alter 
his  prime  time  entertainment  programming 
as  a  result?  No  one.  And  If  investigations  are 
conducted  by  Presidential  Commissions  or 
Congress  the  Industry  Is  up  in  arms  that  Its 
First  Amendment  right  to  unlimited  profit 
Is  being  curtailed. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  that  the  problem 
is  not  Just  that  network  executives  care  not 
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at  all  about  your  health.  They  care  not  at  all 
about  any  aispect  of  your  life,  or  the  society 
we  share.  This  realization  makes  the  Impact 
of  television  upon  health  both  easier  to  un- 
derstand and  harder  to  remedy. 

Doctor  shows  have.  In  recent  years,  virtu- 
ally fiooded  our  television  screens.  If  we 
could  find  as  many  doctors  In  rural  America 
as  there  are  in  prime  time  the  problems  of 
amall  town  health  care  would  virtually  dis- 
appear, "Dr.  Klldare."  "Ben  Casey,'"  ""Marcus 
Welby,  M.D.,"  "Medical  Center,"  "The  Doc- 
tors" segment  of  "The  Bold  Ones,"  all  prime 
forums  to  help  stimulate  a  national  debate 
on  problems  of  health  and  health  care.  Yet 
what  have  we  learned  from  those  shows? 

There  is  no  shortage  of  hospital  rooms.  No 
patient  Is  ever  denied  a  bed  or  required  to 
wait  until  one  Is  available. 

Apparently  we  already  have  free  medical 
care,  for  no  doctor  ever  charges  for  his  serv- 
ices; no  hospital  ever  bills  a  patient;  no  one 
has  to  go  without  needed  treatment;  no  one 
lias  problems  with  inadequate  coverage  by 
Medicare,  requiring  discontinuation  of  treat- 
ment; doctors  are  always  dedicated  profes- 
sionals, unconcerned  with  monetary  gain. 

County  hospitals  have  no  problem  attract- 
ing highly  competent  professionals;  there 
are  no  'crises  in  sanitation."  or  strikes  by 
doctors  demanding  better  conditions. 

Almost  every  doctor  cures  almost  every 
patient;  and  if  one  dies  it  Is  always  the  re- 
sult of  some  strange  complication  that  even 
the  finest  doctor  could  not  have  anticipated; 
no  one  ever  dies  as  a  result  of  Incompetence — 
malpractice  suits  are  unknown. 

There  is  no  American  Medical  Association, 
or  any  other  group  which  lobbies  :igainjt  or 
otherwise  delays  development  of  more  and 
better  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  low- 
ccst  iicaltli  care,  national  health  insurance, 
health  care  delivery  systems  or  preventative 
medicine. 

In  short,  after  watching  doctors  programs 
on  television,  there  Is  absolutely  no  way  that 
anyone  could  realize  there  is  a  crisis  in 
American  medicine  and  health  care — a  crisis 
of  major  proportions. 

We  recently  learned  about  two  specific  ex- 
amples from  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  free 
press  hearings.  During  the  successftil  run  of 
Dr.  Kildare,  the  production  unit  wanted  to 
do  a  program  on  veneral  disease.  They  had 
the  backing  of  the  AMA,  National  Educa- 
tional Association  and  the  Surgeon  General. 
It  was  to  be  done  with  scrupulous  attention 
to  good  taste.  Everyone  agreed  that  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  American  people, 
since  more  people  watched  Dr.  Klldare  than 
documentaries.  The  network  killed  it;  it  was 
afraid  of  ""offending." 

On  another  occasion,  the  producers 
wanted  to  do  an  episode  entitled  "Holiday 
Weekend,"  based  on  a  doctor's  statement 
that  these  were  the  worst  times  In  hospitals 
because  of  the  Increase  In  automobile  acci- 
dents. Again,  the  network  killed  it;  what, 
after  all,  was  entertaining — or  commercially 
encouraging — about  auto  crashes? 

In  one  area  of  health,  television  has  been 
most  lax,  not  only  falling  to  educate  us,  but 
affirmatively  Increasing  the  likelihood  that 
we  will  become  afflicted.  That  area  Is  heart 
related  diseases. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  deatlis  of  men  over 
40  are  a  result  of  heart  attacks  and  other 
cardiovascular  diseases.  This  has  more  than 
doubled  in  percentage  from  1900.  The  esti- 
mated incidence  of  coronary  heart  disease 
Is  3  1  million  Americans  between  18  and  79, 
and  an  additional  2.4  million  with  suspected 
heart  disease.  This  constitutes  5  percent  of 
the  population.  Last  year  alone,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  such  dlsea.ses  cost  the  American 
people  as  a  nation  over  $20  billion.  And,  of 
course,  there  Is  no  way  to  value  the  loss  of 
human  life.  Heart  diseases  are  relatively  un- 
symptomatlc — at  least  until  they  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  point  of  control.   More 
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often  than  not,  death  is  sudden,  unexpected. 
Of  those  who  live,  the  prognosis  is  blesJt: 
they  are  five  times  as  likely  to  die  within 
the  next  five  years  as  thoee  without  a  prior 
history  of  heart  disease.  Many  doctors  be- 
lieve that  prevention,  rather  than  treatment. 
Is  the  only  effective  way  to  deal  with  It.  And 
prevention  can  only  come  after  education. 

Although  unable  to  agree  that  any  single 
factor  has  a  universal  Impact— either  lead- 
ing to  or  preventing  heart  conditions — most 
doctors  can  accept  the  position  that  certain 
factors  do  have  at  least  some  effect  on  the 
hearts  of  many  people.  These  factors  Include 
cigarette  smoking,  exercise,  proper  diet, 
cholesterol  content  of  the  foods  we  eat, 
overweight,   tension   and   anxiety. 

Notice  how,  at  every  turn,  televlson  feeds 
us  with  Information  which  seems  designed 
to  create,  rather  than  alleviate  heart  prob- 
lems. 

Let's  start  with  cigarettes.  We  know  that 
cigarette  smoking  contributed  significantly  to 
over  300,000  deaths  a  year — many  the  result 
of  heart  conditions.  We  have  known  that  for 
quite  a  long  time — since  at  least  1964  and 
the  Surgeon  General's  report — and  had  good 
reason  to  suspect  it  long  before  that.  Yet 
television  went  right  on  selling  cigarettes — 
and  not  Just  selling  them,  but  equating  them 
with  youth,  vigor,  freshness,  outdoors  and 
health;  the  very  elements  smoking  destroyed. 

""But."  you  say,  '"Look  at  all  those  wonder- 
ful anti-smoking  public  ser\ice  announce- 
ments television  put  on.  And.  after  all,  cig- 
arette commercials  are  no  longer  on  the 
air,"  How  true,  how  true.  But  neither  of  these 
momentous  events  took  place  without  a 
major  struggle — the  Industry  kicking  and 
screaming  all  the  way.  It  took  John  B.-inzhaf 
and  an  FCC  decision  to  get  any  .=iB-n!ficant 
number  of  "counter-commercials"  on  the  air. 
and  the  passage  of  sweeping  legislation  to  get 
cigarette  ads  off.  Even  now.  the  industry  has 
not  given  up  the  fight.  It  has  cat  back  on 
the  anti-smoking  commercials  on  the  theory 
that  the  absence  of  cigarette  ads  sipnals  the 
end  of  Its  responsibility  to  Inform  the  piibMc. 
even  though  cigarettes  and  smoking  had  a  20 
year  monopoly  on  peoples'  minds  through 
television.  And  in  the  courts,  broadcasters  are 
challenging  the  legislation  prohibiting  ciga- 
rette advertising  on  radio  and  television. 
After  losing  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  they 
have  taken  their  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Licensees,  obligated  to  act  In  the  "public  in- 
terest" are  anxious  to  begin  again  their  cru- 
sade against  life. 

Proper  exercise  Is  never  preached  on  tele- 
vision. Indeed,  television  Is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  exercise.  The  entire  theory  of  tele- 
vision is  that  it  is  your  spare  time  compan- 
ion, not  exercise.  Better  to  while  away  the 
hours  in  front  of  the  screen  than  walk  or 
Jog  or  garden  or  engage  in  any  sports.  And 
how  much  encouragement  do  you  see  on 
television  for  bicycles?  Next  to  cigarettes 
(before  they  went  off  the  air)  automobile 
companies  sponsored  more  prime  time  tele- 
vision than  any  other  product.  Never  mind 
the  60,000  deaths  caused  by  automobiles  an- 
nually; consider  how  many  heart  attacks 
were  at  least  partially  caused  by  the  exer- 
cise we  didn't  get  because  we  drove  rather 
than  walked. 

What  about  proper  diet,  a  factor  In  all 
health  matters,  not  just  those  related  to  the 
heart?  Aside  from  selling  you  products  that 
are  overpriced  (after  all,  Shake-n-Bake  Is 
Just  high-priced  bread  crumbs  and  Ham- 
burger Helper  is  nothing  more  than  glamor- 
ized rice,  noodles  or  potatoes  with  spices 
added),  television  promotes  unhealthy  eat- 
ing habits.  With  Its  exploding  cereal  and  its 
tasty  but  nutritionally  deficient  treats,  Sat- 
urday morning  television  Is  a  veritable  dis- 
aster area  for  parents  trying  to  encourage 
sound  eating  habits  for  children.  But  then, 
with  prime  time  television  touting  frozen 
vegetables  In  butter  sauce,  fried  foods  and 
'fW  dinners.   It   Is   unlikely   that   there   are 


many  parents  left  who  even  know  good  eat- 
ing habits. 

Our  diet  Is  and  has  been  changing  over  the 
past  few  yeai-s  Even  a  casual  lixik  at  your 
neigiibors'  grocery  carts  will  verify  that.  But 
it  has  been  changing  In  other  ways  as  well< 
Not  only  have  we  increased  our  purchase 
and  coiisunipilon  of  snack  and  convenience 
foods,  we  ha'.e  in  the  prcnress  increased  our 
consumption  of  meat.  eggs,  dairy  products. 
starches  and  simple  sugars.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  a  grad-aal  but  significant  Increase 
In  the  i^roportion  of  calories  we  derive  from 
fat,  particularly  the  saturated  fats  Tliis  has 
produced  an  increase  In  the  cholesterol  level 
in  the  average  Anier.caji.  As  a  result,  over 
30  percent  of  fill  American  mew  between  40 
and  60  have  a  cholesterol  level  that  exceeds 
that  ass<:>ciated  with  a  h:;-h  risk  of  coronary 
heart  disea.se  Aside  from  ads  for  polyunsatu- 
rated cooking  oils  (Which,  Incidentally,  re- 
saturat*  whe;;  heated,  thereby  negating  any 
benefit  they  might  have  had ) ,  how  often  has 
television  in  any  'jvay  addressed  this  issue, 
either  In  programming  or  advertising?  Some 
reports  suggest  that  a  a  simple  adtustment  In 
our  diet  would  go  a  long  '.vay  to  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  heart  disease  But  have  you 
learned  that  from  telension^  Since  It  re- 
quires moderating,  an  outlook  Inconsistent 
With  the  materiali.sm  preached  by  television. 
It  is  most  unlikely 

Aside  from  good  eating  habits,  overweight 
itself  is  a  major  factor  in  heart  conditions. 
Yet  eat  we  do,  prompted  by  television.  We 
may  have  "caught"  Profile  Bread  (Interest- 
ingly enough,  it  was  the  FTC  not  the  FCC 
that  put  a  stop  to  their  phony  claim.s  of  ef- 
fective reducing),  but  "we'll  never  catch  the 
thousands  of  other  ads  shoved  at  us  dally 
by  television,  telling  us.  like  good  mothers 
to  "Eat.  darling,  eat."  The  very  same  prod- 
ucts that  are  the  staple  of  television  adver- 
tising are  nutritionally  unsound,  and  have 
the  highest  calorie  count. 

Finally,  television  delivers  a  less  than  en- 
lightened  approach  to  tension  and  anxiety. 
Recently,  doctors  have  suggested  that  ten- 
sion alone  may  be  the  single  most  Important 
cause  of  heart  attacks.  When  we  are  tense. 
our  bodies  and  heads  are  trying  to  tell  us 
something  about  our  surroundings.  Yet. 
through  television,  we  have  learned  that  the 
soltiti:")!!  to  tension  is  Compoz.  rather  thari  an 
exam'.nation  of  the  reasons  for  the  tension 
and  an  effort  to  eliminate  those  reasons. 

Th^se  are  the  commercials,  but  pro- 
gramming is  not  much  better.  Needless  to 
say.  television  doesr.t  treat  heart  disease  or 
its  prevention  in  serious  dramas — after  all, 
what's  entertaining  about  heart  disease''  But 
It  goes  beyond  that,  beyond  even  a  benign 
netitrallty, 

I  am  reminded  of  the  television  producer 
who  was  told  he  had  to  remove  the  line  "She 
eats  too  much"  from  a  script,  because  It  ran 
counter  to  the  philosophy  of  consumption 
touted  by  the  sponsors.  How  many  of  our  tele- 
vision heroes  can  be  seen  walking  or  biking 
anyplace?  How  many  cigarettes  does  Dean 
Martin  smoke — and  sell — weekly?  How  much 
tension  and  anxiety  does  television  foster 
by  doing  its  share  to  keep  us  In  the  rat  race 
prompted  by  the  middle  class  settings  and 
conspicuous  consumption  "sold"  through 
allegedly  entertaining  programs?  The  list 
goes   in  forever. 

Doctors  may  not  agree  on  the  importance 
of  any  of  these  factors.  But  each  is  sup- 
ported by  at  least  some  reputable  authority 
I  hope  that  v.e  learned  otir  lesson  from  the 
history  of  Vitamin  C.  It  took  over  200  years 
from  the  time  scientists  began  to  conclude 
that  it  prevented  scurvy  until  it  was  widely 
enough  supported  by  the  medical  estab- 
lishment to  require  its  use  in  the  British 
Navy,  where  the  incidence  of  scurvy  was  at 
its  highest  The  question  that  each  of  us 
must  ans'.ver  for  ourselves  In  this  age  of 
establishment  specialists  Is  whether  it  is 
v.orth  the  risk  to  deny  the  eSectivene.ss  of 
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something  because  there  Is  less  than  complete 
agreement  about  it  Television's  role  in  this 
process  should  be  to  provide  us  xlth  the 
information  to  help  us  make  our  own  de- 
cisions, and  to  bring  to  light  the  debate  that 
lies  behind  the  disagreement.  To  the  extent 
it  falls  to  contribute  to  the  debate  or  provide 
information,  television  has  failed  us.  To  the 
e.Ktent  It  provides  harmful  Information,  tele- 
vision is  killing  us. 

Television's  approach  to  heart  problems 
and  health  In  general  is  really  symptomatic 
of  a  broader  problem.  In  every  phase  of 
modern  social  life — from  problems  of  youth 
to  problems  of  age,  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion to  sex  discrimination — television  has 
abdicated  Its  responsibility  to  contribute,  in 
a  meaningful  way,  to  a  broad,  national  de- 
ba-e.  For  a  medium  that  is  so  powerful  to 
abuse  its  power  is  sad.  For  a  medium  that 
3  statutorily  required  to  operate  in  the  pub- 
ic interest,  it  is  close  to  criminal. 

Television  affects  you,  as  consumers,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  foremost  enemy  of  intelligent 
consumerism.  I:  affects  you.  as  people,  be- 
cause you  can  only  act  when  you  are  In- 
ftTmed.  And  by  and  large,  television  is  not 
I. -.forming  you. 

There  Is  a  lot  television  could  do — if  it 
.va.ited  to.  Fifteen  second  spots  telling  you 
:o  "Help  your  Heart  A.ssociatlon  help"  your 
-.eart — -.vith  a  check-up  and  a  check."  Isn't 
eiiough.  In  the  face  of  all  of  television's  mis- 
information and  nonlnformatlon.  announce- 
ments like  that  are  almost  fraudulent. 
We  deserve  more.  We  deserve  some  real 
formation  and  some  sccial  conscience.  It 
:an  be  done — without  losing  money.  It  can 
be  done  within  the  cont*.\t  of  present  shows. 
:  can  be  entertaining  and  Interesting. 

In  Washington,  Giant  Food  Stores  have 
.:arted  nutritional  labeling  of  some  of  their 
iwn  products.  On  the  labels,  they  tell  the 
jurchaser  how  many  "units"  of  basic  vita- 
nlns  and  nutrients  they  need  daily.  They 
:hen  tell  how  many  units  of  each  a'serving 
•f  the  product  will  provide,  and  how  manv 
lalorles  that  equals.  This  may  have  resulted 
n  fewer  sales  of  pork  and  beans,  or  orange 
Irlnks,  but  it  hasn't  hurt  Giant's  overall 
sroflts — which  have  only  gone  straight  up 
.:nce  It  started  this  radical  experiment  with 
ruth.  President  Danzansky  and  Esther 
'eterson's  leadership  is  pushing  other 
•anners  and  grocery  chains  to  Institute  siml- 
ar  labeling  programs. 

Television   could    leaxn    from    Giants   ex- 
i^mple.  To  Giant  you  are  also  both  consumer 
i^nd   product.   You  are  consumer   when  you 
!'ay  something,   but  product  when  vou  are 
delivered'  to  the  store.  In   the  same   way 
hat    intelligent    consumers    ase    responding 
'o  Giant's  concern,  so,  too,  would  audiences 
lespond  to  a  little  Intelligent  programming. 
;  m  not  suggesting  that  television  stop  ac- 
( eptlng    advertising    from    those    products 
.•hlch    do    not    serve    the    health    needs    of 
<  verybody.  I  am  simply  saying  that  televl- 
sion  could  do  all  of  us — itself  Included— a 
service  by  providing  us  with  more  Informa- 
iion    that    affects    whether    we    live    or   die. 
H'hen  we  get  that  information,  we  respond — 
latness    the    decline    In    cigarette    smoking 
i.ith  the  coming  of  anti-smoking  messages. 
The  netwcrks  cannot  coniinue  to  fight  the 
:e  >po:.sibilities  that  are   thrust   upon  them 
I  y   reason  of  their   power.   They   ultlmatelv 
cT'  bound  to  lose    The  question  is,  how  will 
•>.ey  be  Judged  by  history''  Will  thev  be  re- 
membered for  their  social  leadership  or  their 
itransigence''  If  the  history  books  are  writ- 
t?'i  new,  there  is  no  question  as  to  how  rhev 
'iould  fare. 

People  such  as  yourselves  have  come  to- 
gether increasingly  recently  to  form  groups 
cevoted  to  improving  television  as  It  affects 
t  ;em.  In  Boston,  Action  for  Children's  Tele- 
••  islon  has  prodded  the  FCC  into  examining 
ciildren's  programming  In  Washington, 
Jshn  Banzhaf  has  helped  organize  groups  of 
liw  students  to  press  for  consumer  protec- 
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tlon  through  the  FCC.  Across  the  nation, 
local  groups  are  demanding  that  stations  in 
their  cities  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  challenging  their  Iicen,ses  at  re- 
newal time  if  they  are  not.  There  have  been 
setbacks,  but  these  groups  p>ersist. 

You.  as  an  organized  group  of  consiun- 
ers,  should  Join  those  who  are  working  to 
improve  the  quality  of  American  life 
throtigh  television.  You  have  already  shown 
your  dedication  to  that  general  goal  by  Join- 
ing together  to  promot*  your  common  In- 
terests. But  now.  take  a  broader  look  You 
have  interests  in  common  with  those  you 
don't  even  know.  You  share  the  common 
b<:>nds  of  concern  and  hope-  concern  for  hu- 
manity and  hope  for  Its  future.  Pledge  that 
concern  and  that  hope  to  changing  the  sense 
of  responsibility  of  our  mass  media  and 
there  is  no  way  vou  can  be  stopped. 


UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  TEST 
BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr,  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  nuclear 
trial  balloon  that  lefidins  administration 
spolcesmen  appear  to  be  floating. 

As  much  as  I  would  wish  it  other-wise. 
it  seems  the  administration  is  testing 
public  reaction  to  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  should  not  pursue  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  weapons  test  ban 
treaty,  reaardless  of  whether  or  not  we 
have  mastered  the  problem  of  verifica- 
tion. 

No  loncter  is  there  the  assertion  that  we 
are  firmly  committed  to  achienns  a  halt 
to  all  testing  so  long  as  the  test  ban 
treaty  can  be  adequately  verified.  In- 
stead, the  highest  officials  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  in  the  Defense 
Department  now  suggest  that  a  test  ban 
treaty  'is  not  necessarily  desirable." 

Such  a  shift  would  mark  a  break  not 
only  with  the  policies  of  the  past  three 
Presidents  but  it  also  would  reflect  an 
ominous  reversal  in  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

AEC  Chairman  James  Schlesinger's 
statement  in  an  interview  published  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1972,  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  is  the  most  dis- 
turbing comment.  Mr.  SchJesin^er  states: 

The  real  question  is,  given  the  changed 
nature  of  the  opposed  forces  In  this  era  of 
negotiations,  whether  It  Is  deslrab'te  to  cease 
nuclear  testing. 

His  reasons  are  as  follows :  First,  that, 
because  there  are  ABM's,  then  we  should 
continue  to  test  new  missiles  and  war- 
heads to  assure  penetration;  and,  second, 
that  we  should  not  stop  testing  because 
that  would  foreclose  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  the  general-purpose 
forces — sort  of  every-day-use  nuclear 
weapons. 

Both  arguments  are  spurious.  First, 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  past  several 
years,  has  had  a  stable  total  of  64  ABM 
launchers  around  Moscow,  They  are  con- 
sidered by  most  authorities  to  be  even 
less  effective  than  the  ABM  system  this 
Nation  unfortunately  has  begun  to  de- 
ploy, a  system  which  many  of  our  lead- 
ing scientists  do  not  believe  will  work. 
Also,  Dr.  Schlesinger  well  knows  that  our 
ICBM's,  our  submarine  missiles,  and  our 
bombers,  assure  our  capacity  to  over- 
whelm the  Soviet  ABM  system,  not  only 
today  but  well  into  the  foreseeable  future. 


Finally,  he  apparently  has  disregarded 
the  strong  indications  that  a  SALT 
agreement  will  be  concluded  shortly  cov- 
ering ABM  systems.  Such  an  agreement 
removes  all  merit  from  this  argument 
against  pursuing  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty. 

Dr.  Schlesinger's  second  argument  is 
that  we  should  not  end  our  own  testing 
because  it  would  mean  not  being  able  "to 
modernize  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile."  This  argument  seems  to  be 
even  more  devoid  of  justification  than 
the  first.  Dr.  Schlesinger  is  referring 
here  to  the  adaptation  of  antisubmarine 
warfare,  artillery,  antiaircraft  weapons, 
and  other  weapons  for  our  general  pur- 
pose forces. 

The  assertion  that  this  reason  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  abandoning  an  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty 
is  simply  not  understandable.  There  is 
an  almost  Dr.  Strangelove  element  in- 
volved in  the  assumption  that  as  long  as 
we  can  build  better  bombs  then  we 
should  not  seek  a  treaty  banning  all  fur- 
ther nuclear  weapons  testing  which  can 
have  far-reaching  effect  in  lowering  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction  and  moving 
the  nations  of  the  world  along  the  path 
of  arms  control.  It  would  seem  that  Dr. 
Schlesinger  is  suggesting  that  we  should 
throw  this  goal  away  in  favor  of  building 
a  better  nuclear  artillery  shell. 

Once  Dr.  Schlesinger's  statement  Is 
read,  then  other  more  subtle  shifts  in 
language  by  other  leading  administra- 
tion oflBcials  also  become  suspect. 

In  an  interview  early  in  February, 
which  I  aks  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  Secretary  Laird  indicated  the 
Pentagon  was  not  in  favor  of  an  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty 
at  this  time.  He  not  only  reiterated  the 
timeworn  refrain  that  verification  tech- 
niques were  not  yet  adequate  to  justify 
a  change  from  the  demand  for  numer- 
ous on-site  inspections.  He  went  fur- 
ther, adding,  the  United  States,  "learns 
new  things  every  time  we  have  a  test." 
It  would  appear  that  a  question  that 
presumably  had  been  settled  is  being 
reopened.  The  United  States,  as  national 
policy  and  through  its  treaty  obligations, 
had  determined  that  a  nuclear  weapons 
test  ban  treaty  was  in  our  interest,  re- 
gardless whether  or  not  new  nuclear 
frills  could  be  discovered  by  further  test- 
ing. We  had  concluded  that  a  test  ban 
treaty  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
with  the  only  caveat  being  adequate  veri- 
fication. Now  there  is  the  question  raised 
anew  as  to  whether  the  test  ban  is  de- 
sirable, 

A  similar  shift  appears  even  in  the 
opening  statement  of  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  less  than 
2  weeks  ago.  He  said. 

Further  progress  toward  restraints  on  test- 
ing is  tied  in  closely  with  understanding 
and  resolving  the  complex  problem  of  verl- 
flcation. 

That  is  far  different  from  asserting 
that  we  will  sign  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear weapons  test  ban  treaty  if  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  for  verifi- 
cation. 

Taken    alone,    the   statement   of   the 
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delegate  to  the  disarmament  conference 
would  not  be  disturbing.  But  following 
upon  the  truly  regressive  comment  of 
AEC  Chairman  Schlesinger,  the  commit- 
ment of  this  administration  to  our  past 
treaty  obligations  appears  to  be  wav- 
ering. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  quote  from  the 
preamble  to  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
to  emphasize  what  must  be  our  policy. 
The  preamble  reads  that  the  signatories 
will  endeavor  "to  achieve  the  discontin- 
uance of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  all  time." 

Again,  in  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonpro- 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  ratified  in 
1968,  this  position  is  repeated: 

Each  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  In  good  faith 
on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date. 

Nor  have  we  been  alone  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  end  to  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  three  resolutions  only  last  De- 
cember urging: 

The  Goverimients  of  nuclear-weapon 
states  to  bring  to  a  halt  all  nuclear  weapons 
tests  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and,  In  any 
case,  not  later  than  5  August  1973,  and  urg- 
ing the  nuclear  powers  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment -without  delay  on  the  cessation  of  all 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests. 

And  finally: 

Requests  particularly  Governments  that 
have  been  carrying  out  nuclear  tests  to  take 
an  active  and  constructive  part  in  develop- 
ing In  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  or  in  any  successor  body,  spe- 
cific proposals  for  an  underground  test  ban 
treaty. 

I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  resolutions  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  resolutions  have  been  reinforced 
by  the  eloquent  statement  of  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Kurt  Waldheim  at  Ge- 
neva only  last  week  in  which  he  urged 
that  the  test  ban  treaty  be  the  priority 
item  on  the  agenda.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  statement  introduced 
into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

He  emphasized  as  well  that  the  re- 
maining obstacle  to  such  a  treaty  no 
longer  was  the  technology  of  verification 
but  the  political  will  of  the  parties. 

Now  the  political  will  of  the  United 
States  has  been  seriously  called  into 
question  by  the  recent  statements  of  ad- 
ministration spokesmen. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  President 
to  issue  a  forthright  declaration  assert- 
ing our  commitment  under  past  treaties 
and  our  continuing  national  policy  of 
achieving  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  And  I  would  urge  him  to  follow 
such  a  declaration  with  specific  proposals 
in  Geneva  as  called  for  by  the  United 
Nations  resolutions. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  President  to 
demonstrate  his  allegiance  to  the  goal  of 
halting  the  arms  race  by  taking  affirma- 
tive action  to  reach  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear weapons  test  ban  treaty. 

Hopefully,  here  in  the  Senate,  we  also 
can  take  steps  to  support  such  a  policy 
by  emphasizing  the  Congress'  commit- 
ment to  such  a  treaty  by  passing  a  reso- 
lution to  that  effect. 

I  have  introduced  Senate  Resolution 


230,  which  now  has  bipartisan  support 
among  its  12  cosponsors.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 230  calls  on  the  President  to  an- 
noimce  a  moratorium  on  our  testing  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains  and 
recognizing  the  progress  in  the  technol- 
ogy of  verification  urges  him  to  under- 
take prompt  new  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Sen- 
ate Resolution  230  reprinted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

A  similar  resolution  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Hart  and  Mathias  also  urges  the 
President  to  propose  the  extension  of 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  to  include 
testing  underground. 

We  have  asked  that  hearings  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be  con- 
ducted on  these  resolutions  and  hope- 
fully a  resolution  on  this  subject  will  be 
reported  out  and  adopted  by  the  Senate 
before  the  President  leaves  for  Moscow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nuclear  Energy — Its  Peacetime  Use 

Atomic  power,  despite  growiiiq  problems, 
is  the  best  hope  to  meet  soariiuj  U.S.  energy 
needs,  says  Dr,  Sclilesinger.  He  rame  to  the 
conference  room  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" for  this  interview  on  the  nuclear 
future. 

Q.  Dr.  Schlesinger,  how  do  you  assess  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  the  atom  today  as  compared 
with  25  years  ago  wheii  the  atomic  age  wai= 
just  getting  under  way? 

A,  I  think  that  it  is  improving  in  some 
respects,  but  in  others  it  Is  deteriorating. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  were 
great  expectations — probably  too  great.  Peo- 
ple got  the  notion  that  you  could  drive  ships 
across  the  ocean  with  an  atomic  engine  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  There  was  a  romanticizing 
of  nuclear  possibilities  with  little  apprecia- 
tion of  the  technical  difficulties  that  wotild 
ultimately  be  encountered. 

Now  these  difficulties  are  staring  us  in  the 
face,  and  this  has  led  to  concern  and  dis- 
enchantment on  the  part  of  many  seri- 
ous-minded citizens.  I  don't  think  that  this 
is  -widely  shared  by  the  general  public  but 
there  is  at  the  present  time  some  degree  of 
public  disenchantment  with  things  In  gen- 
eral. At  the  extreme,  there's  an  antlevery- 
thing  movement. 

Q.  Does  this  revolt  center  on  material 
things? 

A  It's  really  not  limited  to  material  things. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  nothing  is  working: 
Government  is  bad.  Industry  is  bad.  The 
press  is  bad. 

In  the  energy  area,  one  hears  slogans; 
"Let's  stop  building  nuclear  plants,"  and 
"Let's  stop  strip  mining,"  and  "Let's  stop 
e.xplorlng  for  oil,"  and  "Let's  stop  Droviding 
port  facilities  for  tankers," 

But  that  would  lead  quickly  to  something 
else.  What  It  really  means  is;  "Let's  stop  air 
conditioning,"  and  "Let's  stop  the  dishwash- 
ers," and  "Let's  stnp  the  dryers.  '  I  think 
that  a  number  of  vocal  pc  pie  have  missed 
that  coni-iectlon,  B>it  as  far  as  members  of 
the  general  public  are  concerned,  they  un- 
derstand that  cutting  off  sources  of  energy, 
which  are  the  btise  for  this  country's  stand- 
ard of  lU-inp,  -Aould  char.ge  otir  way  of  life 

Q,  Is  the  average  citizen  ready  to  accept 
an  atomic  power  plant  in  his  nelghboriTood^ 

A,  I  think  there  is  widespread  public  ac- 
ceptance of  nuclear  generation  of  electrical 
energy.  I  don't  foresee  at  this  point  in  time 
that  there  is  any  real  alternative.  Without 
nuclear  plants  we  would  be  faced  with  mas- 
sive use  of  fossil  fuels — coal,  oil,  natural 
gas — and  *he  Impact  on  the  environment 
would  be  much  greater 

In  his  energy  message  last  June,  President 


Nixon  described  the  safety  record  of  civilian 
power  reactors  In  this  coilntry  as  "extra- 
ordinary in  the  history  I'f  technological  ad- 
vances." 

I  personally  would  \  ery  much  prefer  to 
live  next  door  to  a  nuclear  plant.  It  is  clean 
and  attractive.  Tiie  risk  ol  an  accident  that 
would  in  any  way  threaten  the  safety  of  my 
family  is  exceedingly  remote 

Q.  Haa  the  problem  of  disposing  of  radio- 
active wastes  from  atomic  pLwer  plants  been 
solved'.' 

A.  Disposal  of  these  high-level  radioactive 
wastes  In  salt  formations  appears  at  this  time 
to  be  the  most  promising  way  of  handling 
them.  Tl-ie  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  recommended  this  as  the  safest  method 
to  use.  Legislation  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1971  provides  tliat  the  President  will  ap|X5lnt 
an  advisory  council  to  Investigate  the  safety 
of  using  salt  mines,  with  partlciilnr  attention 
to  tho.se  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons.  Kans.  Until 
we  get  the  report  of  this  advisory  council,  we 
cannoi  go  ahead. 

Some  specific  problems  at  the  Lvons  site 
have  been  identified  as  a  result  of  our  in- 
vestigations in  recent  months.  TTiere  are  30 
boreholes  down  through  the  salt  formations 
from  pre\-lous  drilling  operations.  Our  con- 
sultants indicate  that  27  of  these  holes  can 
be  safely  plugged,  but  three  c.f  them  can- 
not Secondly.  American  Salt  C,  mpany,  which 
has  a  solutloi-i  mining  operat  r  n  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, plans  to  double  the  capacity  of  its 
operations.  Unless  these  two  protalem,>  can  be 
resolved,  we  would  i-iot  go  abend  at  the  Lyons 
,-,!te 

Q,  If  this  site  at  Lyons,  Kans,.  cant  be 
used,   what    will   be   the   aiijwer'^' 

A.  We  wUl  have  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  storing  the  radioactive  wastes  in  salt  for- 
mations at  some  other  location  Tiie  Kansas 
Geological  Stirvey  has  identified  some  pos- 
sible alternative  areas  for  studv. 

Q.  In  the  meantime,  what  Is  being  done 
with  the  wastes  from  atomic  plnnt'.  now  m 
o!.>eration' 

A.  They  are  being  stored  undergroimd  In 
metal  tanks  This  Is  w-hat  other  countries 
that  have  developed  nuclear  reactors  are 
doing  with  radioactive  wastes,  and  they  have 
been  kept  safely  for  many  years. 

We  want  to  do  better  than  that  in  the 
United  States.  We  hope  to  remove  these 
wiistes  permanently  from  the  environment  of 
man,  and  that  means  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  years,  because,  for  example,  some  traces  of 
Plutonium — which  has  a  half  life  of  24,000 
years — remain  In  the  waste. 

We  are  confident  that  the  salt  mines  pro- 
vide a  safe  storage  place — even  in  this  kind 
of  geological  time  frame.  In  addition  ti  that. 
we  are  exploring  other  methods  of  disposal, 
includlncr  encouraging  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  look 
into  the  cost  of  shooting  the«^  high-level 
radioactive  wastee  Into  the  sun — taking  them 
right  out  of  the  world.  Now,  this  would  de- 
pend on  development  of  the  sp,^<-e  ^l.uttle 
[approved  by  President  Nixon  on  .Tan  5, 
19721,  and  that  is  a  decade  away 

Q,  What  is  your  answer  to  the  environ- 
mentalists who  say  the  building  of  nuclear 
generating  plants  should  be  halted  until 
there  is  a  stire-fire  melhr.>d  of  dlspo.-lng  of 
radioactive  wastes? 

A  My  answer  is  that  we  are  confident  that 
one  of  the  possiblliit*s — salt  mine^.  other 
deep  underground  formations,  or  conceiva- 
bly shootine  the  wa.-^tes  Into  the  sun — is 
going  to  solve  this  problem  There  are  still 
questions  of  implementation  I  think  that 
this  has  been  an  area  of  appropriate  concern 
on  the  part  of  environmentalists, 

Q,  Ha>s  there  been  raiy  leakage  from  the 
wastes  that  have  been  stored  underground? 

A  There  have  been  a  number  of  very  small 
leaks  In  some  of  the  storage  sites,  but  no 
detrimental  effects, 

Q  Another  concern  frequently  expressed  Is 
the  possibility  that  radiation  will  escape 
from  atomic  power  plants — 
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A  That's  an  argument  that  I  think  is  passe. 
The  amount  of  "ionizing  radiation  that  you 
get,  even  in  the  vicimty  of  a  nuclear  plant, 
is  e;  ceedlngly  small  relative  to  the  radiation 
you  get  from  other  sources. 

P<  ir  example,  the  average  American  Is  now 
gettng  90   mllllxems   a  year   from   medical 
X-ri,ys.    Prom    nuclear    plants    the    average 
American  wlU  get  only  1/9000  of  the  amount 
latlon  that  he  gets  from  medical  X- 
On   a   coast-to-coest   flight,   from   the 
c  rays  at  high   altitude  youll   receive 
times  as  much  radiation  as  the  average 
lean  will  get  from  a  nuclear  plant.  So 
are  other  sources  of  radiation  that  we 
perhaps  be  more  concerned  about. 
Why  has  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlselon 
"  new  and  stricter  environmental  con- 
on  nuclear  power  plants? 
The  Immediate  cause  was  a  court  de- 
In  the  case  Involving  construction  of 
plant  at  Calvert  Cliffs  on  Chesa- 
Bay  by  the  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 
ny.  That  decision  said  that  the  Com- 
wae    not    properly    enforcing    pro- 
of the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Vct   of    1969.    We    accepted    the    courfs 
and  Issued  the  new  environmental 
atlons  In  September 
Are    these    new    regulations    delaying 
iletlon  of  nuclear  power  plants? 
The  regulations  themselves  should  not 
develooment  of  nuclear  power,  ex- 
n  the  cases  of  a  few  plants  that  have 
specihl  environmental  problems.  We  have  al- 
vef  suTicient  flexibility  in  the  regulations 
;  construction  of  most  plants  can  con- 
wh.!e  an  environmental  review  is  under 
i.d  recommendations  are  made  to  bring 
c:lity  Into  compliance, 
struct-.nn  Is  erolni:  ahead  on  mo.'t  plant,?, 
indicated  to  Ave  utilities  that  con- 
ion  of  specific  portions  of  eight  plants 
d  ceivse  until   such   fme  as  there  is  a 
'.ete  environmental  review.  But  on  the 
44  plants  under  construction,  work  Is 
luln^.    and    this    includes    the    Calvert 
unit  of  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
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Ar'hat  Is  thermal  pollution?  What  would 

to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  any  body 

near  which  an  atomic  f>ower  plant 

If  no  steps  are  taken  to  eliminate 

ind  of  pollution? 

n  a  nuclear  generator,  it  Is  necessary 

cooling  water  which  Is  taken  from  a 

sr  lake  or  sometimes  the  ocean.  When 

3    discharged    from    the    plant    it    has 


picked  up  heat,  and  if  put  directly  back  Into 
the  body  of  water  from  which  it  was  taken. 
it  will  increase  the  temperature  of  that  water. 
This  is  called  thermal  pollution. 

A  substantial  body  of  water,  such  as  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  can  absorb  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat.  A  more  limited  body  of  water  may 
be  heated  up  4  or  5  degrees,  and  that  could 
have  some  Impact  on  the  biological  environ- 
ment In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  plant, 
unless  considerable  care  Is  taken  through  the 
use  of  cooling  towers  or  other  devices,  the 
increased  temperature  of  the  water  could 
have  severe  effects  on  flsh  and  plankton  and 
other  aquatic  life. 

Now,  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems if  the  plant  Is  near  a  sufficiently  large 
body  of  water,  and  that  is  why  coastal  sites 
witl;  the  ocean  close  at  hand  are  often 
selected 

Q.  Why  are  there  continuing  complaints 
about  the  safety  of  atomic  power  plants? 

A.  One  area  of  concern  has  been  that  the 
Commission  requires  every  light-water  re- 
actor— whlTh  Is  the  type  now  in  general  use — 
to  have  an  emergency  core-cooUng  system. 
This  provides  assurance  that  In  the  very 
unlikely  event  that  the  prim.ary  cooling  sys- 
tem failed  cata.^'trophlrany,  there  would  be 
enough  coolant  available  to  prevent  melt- 
down of  the  core. 

We  have  had  more  than  a  hundred  light- 
water  reactors  operating,  and  we've  never 
had  any  major  problems  with  them.  Even  so. 
there  has  been  concerti  expressed  bv  envi- 
ronmental croups  and  others  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  these  emereencv  coollng-svstems 
But  I  fear  that  tihis  may  have  diverted  atten- 
t'on  from  other  areas  that  I  regard  as  more 
serious  with  respect  to  safety. 

There  are.  for  example,  problems  of  qualltv 
assurance,  codes  and  manuals  for  the  util- 
ities that  operate  the  plant.s— and  of  assured 
compliance  with  those  codes  and  standards, 
I  am  more  concerned  about  small  acci- 
dents—spills  or  leaks  In  pipes  that  can  Inter- 
rupt power  production  but  would  pose  little 
public  hazard— than  about  the  posslbilltv  of 
drastic  breakdowns.  So  I  think  that  we 
should  devote  a  malor  part  of  our  attention 
to  making  sure  --hat  there  Is  qualltv  assur- 
ance a-d  appropriate  maintenance. 

next:    a   far    more   FFFrriENT   REACTOR 

Q  Atomic  scientists  say  that  the  Uquld- 
metal  fast-breeder  reactor  Is  the  next  step 
;n  development  of  nuclear  power.  How  will 
it  differ  from  today's  atomic  generating 
plants? 

\   It  will  differ  in  a  number  of  respects: 

First  and  foremost,  it  will  utilize  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  enerev  content  of  uranium, 
as  opposed  to  about  1  per  cent  In  today's 
!l£;ht-water  reactors.  It  will  achieve  this  bv 
"breeding."  that  is.  It  will  produce  more 
nuclear  fuel  than  it  consumes  in  the  course 
of  generating  electric  power.  It  will  do  this 
bv  irradiating  the  fertile  uranium  isotope 
L'-238  and  converting  It  to  fissionable  plu- 
tonium  239. 

•Second  It  will  use  liquid  sodium  as  Us 
c/lant  Sodium  is  a  tricky  substance  to 
■landle.  bu-  it  has  been  used  a.s  coolant  In  the 
Fermi  reactor  as  well  as  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine Scawolf- 

Thlrd,  because  it  uses  liquid  sodium  a.s 
opposed  to  ■,vater,  the  breeder  reactor  can  op- 
ente  at  a  much  higher  temperature,  and  we 
win  have  much  higher  thermal  efficiencies. 
This  reduces  the  amount  of  waste  heat,  so 
th.it  thermal  pollution  would  be  le.ss  than  in 
e.<;.>ting  foss',1  plants. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  the  fast-breeder 
reactor  to  !>e  operating  commercial! v"" 

.\.  President  ."^ixon  committed  the  Govern- 
ment in  hli  ener.;y  message  on  June  4,  1971, 
to  have  a  demonstration  plant  In  operation 
before  1980.  This  plant  will  not  be  com- 
mercially competitive,  but  I  believe  that  bv 
the  mid-1980s  there  will  be  fast-breeder  reac- 
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As  you  know,  we  announced  on  January  H 
that  a  proposal  by  Commonwealth  Edison  of 
Chicago  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Commission  as  the 
basis  for  negotiation  leading  to  a  contract  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  our  first 
plant.  We  are  especially  pleased  by  this  Joint 
venture  and  by  the  fact  that  the  nation's 
utilities  have  pledged  240  mllUon  dollars  to- 
ward the  total  cost  of  this  half-bllUon-dol- 
lar  facility.  This  represents  an  unprecedented 
effort  by  Industry.  We  hope  to  start  construc- 
tion within  a  year  or  so. 

Q.  What  has  held  up  development  of  the 
fast-breeder?  Some  scientists  were  saying 
early  In  the  1960s  that  It  would  be  avail- 
able  by  the  end  of  that  decade — 

A.  Of  course,  we  do  have  a  small  commer- 
cial breeder  at  the  present  time — the  Fermi 
plant,  a  uranium-fueled  plant  which  is  op- 
erated by  Detroit  Edison — but  there  has  been 
too  much  optimism.  I  think  technical  people 
tend  to  be  unduly  optimistic  about  the  time 
required  to  get  to  particular  goals. 

Q.  In  recent  days,  there  has  been  a  report 
that  the  Russians  have  completed  a  fast- 
breeder  reactor  that  will  produce  electricity 
and  desalt  water,  too.  Are  they  ahead  of  the 
U,S.  In  this  field? 

A.  We  believe  that,  in  terms  of  technology, 
we  are  still  ahead  of  them — and,  as  has  hap- 
pened on  frequent  occasions,  when  we  reach 
the  ultimate  goal  the  U.S,  will  be  first. 

LOOKING    AHEAD    TO    THE    YEAR    2000 

Q.  When  will  fusion  power — harnessing  of 
the  H-Bomb  process — come  Into  use?  Keeve 
M  Slegel,  who  heads  KMS  Industries,  Inc., 
has  said  that  this  could  be  done  within  the 
next  five  years — 

A.  We  believe  we  can  demonstrate  the 
scientific  feasibility  of  controlled  fusion  bv 
1980,  but  we  don't  expect  to  have  a  demon- 
stration fusion  reactor  until  about  2000. 

We  are  working  on  both  magnetic-contain- 
ment and  laser-fusion  approaches  concur- 
rently. KMS  Is  working  In  the  laser-fusion 
area  exclusively.  We  can't  discount  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  be  an  earlier  demon- 
stration of  a  break-even  point  in  sustaining 
the  fusion  reaction.  However,  our  experience 
In  the  AEC  weapons  laboratories  with  laser- 
fusion  research  and  related  problems  leads 
us  to  believe  the  probability  of  It  is  quite 
small.  Of  course,  we  would  welcome  an  early 
breakthrough,  either  by  our  own  laboratories 
or  by  private  Industry. 

Q.  A  problem  of  the  atomic  age  that  is  wor- 
rying people  In  Western  States  Is  that  of 
some  3,000  homes  In  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
that  were  built  on  radioactive  fill  dirt  from 
uranlum-mlne  tailings.  Are  the  people  living 
In  these  houses  In  danger? 

A.  Thpre  is  no  immediate  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  people  >lving  in  those  homes, 
and  only  a  very  limited  long-run  danger.  We 
have  done  g.imma-radlatlon  maps  for  some- 
thing like  1,400  of  the  houses,  and  only  two 
exceed  the  US.  Surgeon  General's  guidelines 
to  the  extent  that  remedial  action  Is  man- 
datory, S.-. met  hlng  like  33  have  enough  gam- 
ma radiation  'o  Indlc.ite  that  corrective  steps 
may  t>€  advisable. 

The  other  problem  is  radiation  from  "raduii 
daughters."  which  are  isotopes  of  radium  and 
appear  to  have  caused  lung  cancer  In  some 
uranium  miners.  We  d.in't  know  how  many 
homes  have  this  type  of  radiation  at  the  level 
where  action  would  be  required  under  the 
Surgeon  General's  guidelines. 

Q   If  action  Is  required,  what  will  be  done? 

A.  The  problem  of  radon  daughters  could 
conceivably  be  handled  by  ventilation.  It 
would  not  necessarily  Involve  removal  of  tail- 
ings, as  would  the  gamma  radiation. 

The  legal  responsibility  Is  not  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's,  but  we  have  taken  the 
attitude   that  we  have  a  shared   moral   re- 
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sponslbllity  with  the  State  of  Colorado,  Ahlch 
was  the  regulatory  authority  In  this  case,  and 
with  the  contractors  who  removed  the  tail- 
ings and  with  the  mining  companies  them- 
selves. 

The  question  Is:  Who  has  the  deepest 
pocket?  I  think  the  answer  may  be  that  It 
Is  the  Federal  Government,  In  1961,  the  AEC 
had  Indicated  In  a  letter  that,  although 
these  tailings  were  not  under  Its  regulatory 
control,  there  was  concern  about  their  use. 
But  before  that,  all  through  the  '60s,  tailings 
were  used  for  various  types  of  construxrtlon 
all  throi.igh  the  West, 

Q.  Does  that  mean  some  fill  dirt  used  In 
highway  construction  In  the  West,  for  ex- 
ample, could  be  radioactive? 

A.  That's  right,  but  there  Is  no  problem 
about  the  rocuis,  because  they  are  out  In  the 
op>en.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there 
is  no  situation  comparable  to  that  of  the 
homes  in  Grand  Jvmctlon. 

Q.  Dr.  Schleslnger,  there  is  another  side 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  busi- 
ness— the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Is  that  responsibility  growing  or  diminish- 
ing? 

A.  I  wovUd  prefer  to  describe  this  as  the 
national-security  side  of  our  agency.  It  Is  a 
continuing  respon-slbiilty.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  do  what  Is  required  to 
maintain  Its  military  posture. 

We  are  developing  weapons,  but  we  are 
performing  other  functions  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  There  Is,  Importantly,  the 
development  of  nuclear  propulsion  units  for 
naval  vessels — aircraft  carriers  and  sub- 
marines— which  plays  a  very  large  role  In 
our  national  security, 

Q.  Why  does  the  U.S.  continue  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons  when,  according  to 
some  scientists,  there  now  are  enough  atomic 
warheads  stockpiled  In  this  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  destroy  the  world? 

A.  There  Is  a  premise  In  youx  question 
which  I  must  reject.  The  objective  of  our 
weapons  program  Is  not  "to  destroy  the 
world";  In  large  measure,  it  Is  to  design 
weapons  that  will  go  after  very  discrete  mili- 
tary targets  and  to  avoid  generalized  de- 
struction. 

For  example,  antiaircraft  weapom;  are  de- 
signed to  destroy  an  aircraft  In  flight.  The 
antl-balllstic-mlsslle  system  is  a  defensive 
weapon  designed  not  to  go  after  population 
centers  but  to  Intercept  incoming  nuclear 
war.heads. 

In  addition,  the  umied  States  Government 
pursues  research  Into  nuclear-weapons  tech- 
nology In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  changes 
In  the  potential  opponent's  force  structure. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets  are  deploy- 
ing ABM  defenses.  We  must  be  assured  that 
we  can  penetrate  those  defenses.  We  must  be 
a.ssured  of  the  reliability  of  the  over-all 
weapons  systems.  We  must  be  a.ssured  that 
the  weapons  and  the  means  of  dellvei-y  will 
survive,  and  will  be  available  at  the  place 
and  time  they  may  be  needed. 

For  these  reasons,  we  maintain  a  substan- 
tial stockpile  of  weapons — much  larger  than 
required  lO  destroy  cities.  V.'e  are  attempting 
to  upgrade  that  stockpile  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. The  growth  In  the  stockpile  reflects 
the  decision  to  develop  MIRV — multiple,  in- 
dependently targeted  re-entry  vehicles.  But, 
by  and  large,  the  trend  has  been  to  reduce 
the  size  and  yield  of  weapons.  We  now  have 
relatively  low-yield  warheads  on  board  the 
Minuteman  III  and  the  Poseidon  missiles.  In 
contrast,  to  the  very-high-yield  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  some  of  our  B-,'52  bombers  car- 
ried In  the  19508. 

Q  Is  this  policy  being  followed  by  the  So- 
viet Union? 

A.  We  can  only  speculate  on  that  at  the 
present  time.  But  you've  read,  I'm  sure,  re- 
ports about  Soviet  multiple  re-entry  vehicles. 
To  the  extent  that  they're  beginning  to  move 
in  that  direction,  that  would  suggest  that 
they  are  following  a  similar  poUoy. 


MANKIND'S  CHANCES  IN  ALL-OUT  WAR 

Q.  Even  with  these  more  selective  weapons, 
would  an  all-out  nuclear  war  mean  the  end 
of  life  on  the  planet? 

A.  No,  sir.  Most  of  the  world's  population 
would  live  in  untargeted  areas.  Even  In  the 
areas  that  are  targeted,  a  very  significant 
fraction  would  survive. 

Q.  How  dangerous  would  radioactive  fall- 
out be  in  an  all-out  nuclear  war? 

A.  That  would  require  cleanup  on  the  part 
of  both  targeted  and  untargeted  countries. 
There  would  be  a  fair  amount  of  radioactivity 
on  the  ground  and  In  the  atmosphere  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  this  would  probably  in- 
duce a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  cancer  and 
leukemia  and  possibly  raise  the  death  rate. 

Q.  Could  the  U.S.  survive  an  all-out  nuclear 
war  if  It  developed  a  clvU-defense  program? 

A.  I  think  that  the  U.  S.  would  survive,  but 
not  m  the  form  that  we  know  It  today.  The 
estimates  are  that  something  on  the  order  of 
100  or  110  million  of  our  people  would  die  In 
an  all-out  nuclear  war,  and  It  might  go  even 
higher  than  that.  That  is  assimilng  the  most 
fragmentary  kind  of  civil-defense  program 

Civil  defense,  even  so  simple  a  scheme  as 
evacuation  of  the  public  from  major  metro- 
politan centers,  would  save  on  the  order  of  40 
or  50  million  lives  if  there  were  strategic 
warning. 

The  Soviets  have  had  a  more  ambitious 
civil-defen.se  program  than  has  the  United 
States, 

The  point  Is  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
all-out  nuclear  war.  All-out  nuclear  war 
would  be  a  catastrophe  lor  the  nations  In- 
Nolved.  Bui  the  end  of  life  on  the  planet — or 
even  the  end  of  life  In  the  countries  tar- 
geted—represent, a  vast  overstatement. 

Q.  Does  the  U.S.  have  a  plan  for  evacua- 
tion of  major  urban  areas? 

A    No. 

Q.  Should  there  be  such  a  plan? 

A.  In  my  persoiial  Judgment,  yes 

Q.  You  have  been  talking  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war  between  the  US  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  But  aren't  there  other 
countries  that  now  have — or  will  have- 
atomic  weapons? 

A,  There  hre  at  the  preseiit  lime  five  nu- 
clear powers:  U.S.,  Russia,  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Red  China.  I  doubt  that  either  Britain 
or  France  is  likely  to  Initiate  nuclear  war- 
fare. The  U.S.  and  Russia  are  deterred,  I 
think,  from  attacking  each  other  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  And  I  believe  that  the  Red  Chinese 
would  recognize  full  well  the  consequences  to 
themselves  of  Initiating  nuclear  war — al- 
though perhaps  we  understand  less  about 
the  Chinese  attitude  on  this  question  than 
we  do  the  other  nations. 

IF    MORE     .TOIN    THE    "NUCLEAR     rLFB" 

Q  There  are  recurring  reports  that  coun- 
tries such  as  I:idla  and  Japan  and  Israel  are 
on  the  verge  of  Joining  the  ":iuclear  club." 
Do  you  think  that  will  happen? 

A.  It  is  our  1-iope  that  all  natlon.s  which  are 
not  presently  nuclear-wenpon  states 'will 
observe  the  objectives  of  the  nuclear  nun- 
proliferation  treaty. 

The  Indian  Government  has  emphasized  In 
the  past  that  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  any  nation. 
Israel  has  supported  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  in  favor  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  Both  countries  may  have 
taken  some  preliminary  stejw  which  would 
permit  them  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  on  a 
compressed  schedule  If  they  embarked  on  a 
crash  program,  but  as  yet  they  do  not — to  our 
knowledge — have  them.  The  Japanese  have 
been  exceedingly  meticulous,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  avoid  any  effort  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons. 

Q.  Since  the  1963  treaty  banning  atomic 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  the  U.S.  has  re- 
ported some  210  underground  nviclear  ex- 
plosions. What  has  been  the  purpose  of 
these  tests? 


A.  In  broad  terms,  the  purpose  has  been  to 
improve  our  nuclear-weapons  technology. 
This  has  been  necessary  with  the  decision  to 
deploy  ABM  defenses,  whicii  require  a  spe- 
cial type  of  warhead.  Another  reason  was  the 
dec;:,ioa  to  MIRV  our  offensive  forces. 

Q.  Would  you  explain  MIRV  more  lully? 

A.  That  is  providing  cucli  missile  wr'n  a 
number  of  Independently  targeted  re-entry 
vehicles — so  that  Poseidon  carries  a  sizable 
number  of  re-entry  vehicles;  the  Minuteman 
m  has  a  lesser  number  It  required  extensive 
testing  to  engineer  a  warhead  whicli  could 
in  fact  be  carried  by  our  missiles. 

I'm  not  sure  that  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  development  of  improved  nuclear 
weapons  has  been  a  cheap  -vay  of  maintain- 
ing our  force  structure  whlie  the  Soviets 
were  quadrupling  the  .size  of  theirs.  If  we 
had  not  MIRVed  our  missile  forces,  it  prob- 
ably would  have  cost  the  United  States  be- 
tween 15  and  20  billion  dollars  to  expand  its 
force  structure  by  adding  30  or  40  ?•  iaris 
submarines  and  800  to  1,000  Mlnutemtn  m;.-- 
slles.  Not  only  are  procurement  costs  con- 
siderably lower  but.  in  addition,  operations 
and  maintenance  costs  w1U  be  even  more  re- 
duced because  we  have  not  expanded  the 
force  structure,  with  all  that  that  implies 
with  regard  to  crews  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, 

Q  Does  this  Imply  thai  you  are  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  numbers  of 
Soviet  missiles  versus  tlie  number  of  U.S. 
missiles? 

A  I  think  that  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
force  structure  has  been  matched  by  the  mod- 
ernisation of  the  U  S.  force  structure  to 
date.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  go  on  increasing 
the  number  of  missiles  in  their  Inventory  It 
would  become  an  increasing  source  of  con- 
cern. 

WHY   "CANNIKIN"   WAS   "ESSENTIAL" 

<3  Why  was  the  Amchlika  underground 
nuclear  test  so  important  that  the  President 
decided.  In  spite  of  all  the  emotion  generated 
In  opposition,  to  go  ahead  with  It? 

A.  I  think  that  the  President  has  the  re- 
sponsibility as  Commander  In  Chief  to  do 
what  Is  e.^eniial  for  national  security,  even 
when  there  Is  some  public  opposition. 

The  reason  for  the  "Cannikin"  test  In 
Amchltka  Island  was  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  putting  luiu  stockpile  a  defective  de-'ice 
There  was  a  deciiion  in  1969  to  depl'iy  the 
Spartan  missile.  This  was  the  warhead  for 
that  missile.  It  would  not  have  been  wise  t. 
deploy  it  without  making  sure  it  was  effec- 
tive. 

Q  What  do  the  latest  reports  show  as  to 
tlie  effectiveness  of  the  weapon  and  as  to  en- 
vironmental damage  from  the  blast? 

A.  All  mdlcatlons  that  we  have  from  the 
test  shew  tliat  the  weapon  performed  up  to 
expectations,  and  therefore  that  It  can  be  in. 
iroduced  into  the  stockpile. 

At  this  point  in  time  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  further  high-yield  tests  at  Amchltka. 

With  regard  t<>  the  environmental  effects — 
they  were  localized,  relatively  small,  and 
well  within  the  ranpe  i.f  predication.  The  one 
possible  exception  is  the  immediate  impact  on 
the  sea-otter  population  around  Amchltka. 
We  will  not  have  a  good  count  to  compare 
with  our  base  number  \intll  next  September 
or  October,  and  then  we  can  tell  what  the 
effect  of  the  test  wa.s  on  the  otters. 

Q.  Is  It  possible  that  there  has  been  irre- 
versible damage  done  to  the  sea  otters" 

A  No,  sir.  There's  no  possibility  of  that. 
Tlie  maximum  damage  to  the  sea-otter  pop. 
ulation  that  anyone  has  estimated  is  less 
than  the  State  has  taken  in  its  periodic  har- 
vests for  the  pc'.ts,  as  well  a«  our  transplant- 
ing otters  to  other  areas. 

A  pr.^blem  with  the  sea  otters  at  Amctntka 
is  that  the  growth  of  the  herd  encroaches 
on  the  available  food  supply. 

Q  The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
the  atmospheric  test-ban  treaty  in  1963. 
Since  then,  both  nations  have  tjeen  testing 
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I  think  the  major  nuclear  powers  will 
;:nue  to  test^provlded  there's  no  com- 
?   :eiL-ba:i   agreement^untU  such   time 
he   benefits   to   themselves   in    terms   of 
imdroved  weapons  technology  no  longer  are 
equ^l  to  the  costs  that  they  are  paying,  fl- 
lal  and  otherwise.  At  that  point  their 
interest  testing  will  diminish. 

Do  you  have  any  Idea  when  that  might 
happen? 

I  would  think  that  Improvements  In  the 
forde  postures  of  both  sides,  with  particular 
reference  to  weaponry,  are  likely  to  go  on 
lnt4  the '808.  In  any  event. 

.\T    THE    HE.^RT    OF    TEST-BAN    DEB.^TE 

Would  it  be  feasible,  as  some  scientists 
suggesting,  to  discontinue  all  testing — 
rground  as  well  as  atmospheric? 
It  may  be  feasible,  but  It's  not  neces- 
deslrable. 

h  of  the  discussion  of  a  possible  treaty 

ng  all   atomic   testing   has  focused  on 

issues  of  whether  the  US.  can  effectively 

itor    what    the    Soviets    are    doing.    The 

;  of  feasibility  has  hung  on  that. 

e  have  very  much  Improved  our  capabll- 

:r,   monitor  events   in   the  Soviet   Union 

the  question  of  the  desirability  of  the 

ban   goes  far  beyond  the   question   of 

•I'Tirig  -A-hat   the  Soviets  are  doir.e 

real   question   Is,   given   the  changed 

re  &f  the  opposed  forces  In  this  era  of 

lations  whether  it  Is  desirable  to  cease 

ear  testing. 

rx.  there  are  two  points  that  ought  to 

in  mind: 
len  President  Kennedy  talked  about  a 
te  test  ban,  he  believed  that  it  was  im- 
ible    to   develop   ABM   systems.   Now   we 
n  a  period  of  time  in  which  ABM  systems 
being  deployed,  and   it  may  be   neces- 
to  continue  testing  to  Insure  penetra- 
of  defensive  systems. 
second  difference  is  the  present  dtscus- 
of  the  modernization   of  our   tactlcal- 
ear-weapons  stockpile.  By  "tactical  nu- 
.veapons"  I  meain  those  weapons  which 
t   be   used   In   support   of  our   general- 
forces.  These  Include  antisubmarine 
an'.lalr    weapons,    artillery    projectiles, 

ange   missiles   and   the   like. 

there  were  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  It 

be  Impossible  to  develop  an  Improved 

K  Of  tactical  nuclear  weapons    That  is  a 

'  'hat  must  be  paid,  along  with  maln- 

nce  of  our  strategic  deterrent.  And  It's  an 

-n'.:  political  Judgment  whether  the  price 

you   have   to   pay   is   worth   the   bene- 

•.   ir-  -.-.mental  or  political,  in  a  compre- 

'.  e  test  ban. 

revim  to  the  question  about  how  well 

U  S    can  monitor  events  of  the  Soviet 

n     We  have  made  very  substantial  Im- 

ements  In  the  period  since  1963.  At  the 

a:  time  we  are  able  to  monitor  nuclear 

.:.-     ir.    the    -So-.-ie':    U.-iion    w;-h     fair 

ence   down   to   a   range   of    10   to   20 

»ns.  assuming  that  the  Soviets  do  not 

extraordinary  measures  to  achieve  cor- 

lent 

w,  at   10  to  20  kllotons,  there  are  po.s- 

'.le«  of  testing  weapons  effects  and  the 

which   have   considerable   Impact   with 

to    nuclear-weapons   technology,   al- 

It  would,  of  ooiu-se,  be  taipoealble  to 

proof  test  of  the  Cannikin  type  at  such 

yields. 

Do  you  know,  then,  approximately  how 

derground   tests   the   Soviet    Uiilor. 

made  1;;  recent  years? 

Unlike  the  United  SUtes,  the  Soviets 
iiOt  announce  tests.  They  are  not  exactly 
coming  with  regard  to  public  Informa- 
But  we  have  detected  43  seismic  slgnal.s 
the  past  four  years  which  we  feel  have 
tests.  Whether  there  have  been  others 


of  lower  yield  that  v^-e  may  have  missed  we 
do  not  kr.ow. 

Q  How  would  that  compare  with  the  num- 
ber of  U.S  tests  In  the  same  period'' 

A.  We  have  had  a  slenflcantly  larger  num- 
ber of  tests  in  the  same  period  than  that 
number.  To  whatever  extent  we  may  have 
missed  some  Russian  tests,  that  would  re- 
duce the  ratio. 

Q  I.s  the  U.S.  able  to  detect  nuclear  tests 
in  Red  Chitia'^ 

A.  Yes — we  have  the  same  capability  as  we 
do  In  detecting  Russian  tests.  But  since  the 
Red  Chinese  have  dealt  In  the  atmosphere. 
It's  even  easier  in  their  case. 

Q.  Has  the  1963  treaty  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  banning  atmospheric 
tests  reduced  radioactive  fallout  In  this 
country   and  around  the   world? 

A.  We  usually  use  stroiitlum  90  a.«  our 
Indicator  of  radioactivity  in  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  partial  test-ban  treaty  was  signed 
In  '63,  .something  on  the  order  of  20  million 
curies  of  strontium  90  had  been  released  up 
to  that  point,  of  which  16  million  curies  were 
still  in  the  atmosphere.  Between  '63  and  '68 
the  !iumber  of  curies  in  the  atmo.sphere 
diminished  from  16  million  to  250,000.  Since 
'68  It  has  stabilized. 

So  what  the  Chinese  tests  and  those  by 
the  French  in  the  South  Pacific  have  done 
is  to  prevent  further  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  strontium  90  in  the  atmosphere. 

Q  Does  the  level  that  now  exists  pose  any 
threat  to  human  health? 

A.  We  would  prefer  not  to  have  It  in  tlie 
atmosphere.  Strontium  90  is  a  particularly 
undesirable  radloisotop>e  because  It  substi- 
tutes for  calcium  and  It  goes  Into  the  bones 
of  human  beings — and  most  rapidly  Into  the 
bones  c.f  growing  children  So  the  '.ess  we 
have  of  strontium  90  around  In  the  environ- 
ment the  better  off  we  are. 

THE  n^TTRE'S    "IM.\GINATIVE  OPTIONS" 

Q  Dr  Schlesinger  looking  Into  the  future. 
do  you  see  uses  of  the  atom  that  the  ordi- 
nary p>erson  hasn't  even  dreamed  of?  What 
about  atom-powered  space  travel,  for  exam- 
ple 

A  I  f'o  not  consider  myself  visionary  or  a 
nuclear  prophet  Some  people  In  the  past 
have — and  many  have  had  notorlovisly  bad 
batting  averages  In  their  predictions. 

Obviously  there  are  areas  of  research  and 
development  where,  with  the  necessary  pub- 
lic approval  and  funds,  certain  nuclear  tech- 
nologies covild  be  developed  and  made  to  pav 
off  eventually:  for  example,  nuclear  rockets 
for  deep-space  missions  and.  at  some  point 
In  the  future,  nuclear-powered  merchant 
shipping. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  probably  will  see 
a  number  of  Interesting  and  valuable  devel- 
opments in  the  use  of  radioisotopes — the  iso- 
tope-powered artificial  heart,  for  example 
Also,  we  may  well  see  radiation  used  for  im- 
proved sterilization  procedures  In  hospitals. 
to  conver:  wastes  into  useful  materials,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  food. 

These  are  not  new  ideas,  and  more  Imagi- 
native nuclear  technologies  may  be  In  pros- 
pect, but  to  what  ex'ent  will  always  depend 
on  national  goals  and  priorities.  That  Is  why 
I  refer  to  them  as  "technical  options." 

Ultimately,  it  is  up  to  the  public  to  de- 
cide what  they  want  and  what  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for.  This  will  have  the  greatest 
bearing  on  the  future  of  nuclear  energy. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the 

General  Assembly 

(On  the  report  of  the  First  Committee 

(A   8575  and  Corr    1 )  ) 
2828  rXXVI)    Urgent  need  for  suspension 
of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests. 

A 

The  General   As'cmbly, 
Vieuing    with    the    utmost    apprehension 
the  harmful  consequences  of  nuclear  weapon 


tests  for  the  acceleration  of  the  arms  race 
and  for  the  health  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  mankind. 

Fully  conscious  that  world  opinion  has, 
over  the  years,  demanded  the  Immediate  and 
complete  cessation  of  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests  in  all  environments. 

Recalling  that  the  Item  on  the  question 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly every  year  since  1957, 

Deploring  the  fact  that  the  General  As- 
sembly has  not  yet  succeeded  In  Its  aim  of 
achieving  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  despite 
eighteen  successive  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Noting  with  regret  that  all  States  have  not 
yet  adhered  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere,  In  Outer 
Space  and  under  Water,  signed  In  Moscow  on 
5  August  1963,1 

Deploring  the  fact  that  the  determination 
expressed  by  the  original  parties  to  that 
Treaty  to  continue  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  has  not  so  far 
prod\iced    the   desired   results. 

Noting  with  special  concern  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  the  at- 
mosphere is  a  source  of  growing  pollution 
and  that  the  number  and  magnitude  of  un- 
derground tests  has  Increased  at  an  alarming 
rate  since  1963, 

Having  considered  the  special  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  =  In  response  to  General  As- 
sembly resolution  2663  (XX'V)  of  7  December 
1970, 

Recalling  its  resolution  of  1762  A  (X'VIIl 
of  6  November  1962,  whereby  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  without  exception,  were 
condemned. 

Convinced  that,  whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
ferences on  the  question  of  verification,  there 
IS  no  valid  reason  for  delaying  the  conclusion 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  of  the  nature 
contemplated  In  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty 
Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmos- 
phere, In  Outer  Space  and  under  Water. 

1.  Reiterates  solemnly  and  most  emphati- 
cally Its  condemnation  of  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests; 

2.  Urges  the  Governments  of  nuclear- 
weapon  States  to  bring  to  a  haJt  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and.  in  any  case,  not  later  than  5  August 
1973; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  trans- 
mit the  present  resolution  to  the  nuclear- 
weapKDn  States  and  to  Inform  the  General 
Aasembly  at  Its  twenty-seventh  session  of 
any  measures  thev  have  taken  to  Implement 
It. 

B 

The  General  Assemhly, 

Noting  that  one  of  the  first  steps  In  the 
strengthening  of  International  security  is  to 
dissipate  world-wide  fears  that  nuclear, 
thermo-nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
desttructlon  may  be  used  by  miscalculation 
in  what  could  appear  to  be  a  desperate 
slt\iatlon. 

Considering  that  for  the  last  few  years  the 
Ur.ited  Nations  has  been  preoccupied  with 
finding  ways  and  means  of  diminishing  the 
pollution  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Noting  that  scientists  have  been  unani- 
mous in  the  conclusion  that  the  fall-out 
from  nuclear  tests  Is  Injurious  to  human  and 
animal  life  and  that  such  fall-out  may  poi- 
son the  earth's  atmosphere  for  many  dec- 
ades to  come. 

Taking  into  account  that  underground 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests  may  not 
only  create  .serious  health  hazards  but  may 
also   cause   as   yet   undetermined   Injury  to 
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humans  and  animals  of  the  region  where 
such  tests  are  conducted. 

Recognizing  that  there  already  exist  suf- 
ficient nuclear,  thermonuclear  and  other 
lethal  weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  the 
arsenals  of  certain  Powers  to  decimate  the 
world's  population  and  possibly  render  the 
earth  uninhabitable. 

1.  Appeals  to  the  nuclear  Powers  to  desist 
from  carrying  out  further  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  tests,  whether  underground, 
under  water  or  in  the  earth's  atmosphere; 

2.  Urges  the  nuclear  Powers  to  reach  an 
agreement  without  delay  on  the  cessation  of 
all  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests; 

3.  Reassures  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
the  United  Nations  will  continue  to  raise  Its 
voice  against  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
tests  of  any  kind  and  earnestly  requests  the 
nuclear  Powers  not  to  deploy  such  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

c 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons 
tests.  Including  those  carried  out  under- 
ground, 

Recalling  that  this  subject  has  been  In- 
cluded In  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly every  year  since  1957. 

Recalling  in  particular  Its  resolutions  914 
(X)  of  16  December  1955.  1762  (XVII)  of  6 
November  1962,  1910  (X"VTII)  of  27  Novem- 
ber 1963,  2032  (XX)  of  3  December  1965,  2163 
(XXII)  of  19  December  1967,  2455  (XXIII)  of 
December  1968,  2604  (XXIV)  of  16  December 
1969  and  2663  (XXV)  of  7  December  1970. 

Expressing  serious  concern  that  the  objec- 
tives of  those  resolutions  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. 

Noting  with  regret  that  all  States  have  not 
yet  adhered  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere,  In  Outer 
Space  and  under  Water,  signed  In  Moscow  on 
5  August  1963,'  and  that  some  continue  to 
test  In  the  atmosphere. 

Taking  into  account  the  determination  ex- 
pressed by  the  parties  to  that  Treaty  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  to  achieve  the  discontinu- 
ance of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  all  times. 

Noting  the  appeal  for  progress  on  this  Issue, 
made  by  the  Secretary-General  In  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Organization,* 

Noting  with  special  concern  that  nuclear 
weapon  tests  In  the  atmosphere  and  under- 
ground are  continuing, 

Having  considered  the  special  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  °  in  response  to  General 
Assembly  resolution  2663  B  (XXV) , 

1,  Stresses  anew  the  urgency  of  bringing 
to  a  halt  all  nuclear  weapon  testing  in  all 
environments  by  all  States; 

2,  Urges  all  States  that  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  adhere  without  further  delay  to  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  In 
the  Atmosphere,  In  Outer  Space  and  under 
Water  and  meanwhile  to  refrain  from  testing 
in  the  environments  covered  by  that  Treaty; 

3  Calls  upon  all  Governments  that  have 
been  conducting  nuclear  weapon  tests,  par- 
ticularly those  of  parties  to  the  Treaty  Ban- 
ning Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  In  the  Atmos- 
phere, in  Outer  Space  and  under  Water,  im- 
mediately to  imdertake  unilateral  or  nego- 
tiated measures  of  restraint  that  would  sus- 
pend nuclear  weapon  testing  or  limit  or  re- 
duce the  size  and  number  of  nuclear  weapon 
tests,  pending  the  early  entry  Into  force  of 
a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests  In  all  environments  by  all  States; 

4.  Urges  Governments  to  take  all  possible 
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measures  to  develop  further,  and  to  use  more 
effectively,  existing  capabilities  for  the  sels- 
mologlcal  Identification  of  underground  nu- 
clear tests,  In  order  to  facilitate  the  mon- 
itoring of  a  comprehensive  test  ban; 

5.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  to  continue  as  a  mat- 
ter of  highest  priority  its  deliberations  on 
a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weap- 
on tests,  taking  into  account  the  suggestions 
already  made  In  the  Conference,  as  well  els 
the  views  expressed  at  the  current  session  of 
the  General  Assembly; 

6.  Requests  particularly  Governments  that 
have  been  carrying  out  nuclear  tests  to  take 
an  active  and  constructive  part  In  developing 
In  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament, or  in  any  successor  body,  specific 
proposals  for  an  underground  test  ban  treaty: 

7.  Expresses  the  hope  that  these  efforts  will 
enable  all  States  to  sign.  In  the  near  future 
a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 


Ndcon  To  REVirw  Stance  on  Undebgrotjnd 

Tests 

(By  George  C.  Wilson! 

The  Nixon  administration,  spurred  by  an 
Initiative  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.),  Is  taking  a  new  look  at  the  Idea  of 
expanding  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  en- 
compass underground  blasts. 

The  Defense  Etepartment  has  put  together 
an  extensive  analysis  of  the  proposition 
for  White  House  discussions,  with  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  opposing  a  comprehensive 
ban. 

"From  our  standpoint,"  Laird  said  In  an 
Interview  yesterday,  "the  best  scientific  In- 
formation Is  that  we  are  not  In  the  position 
to  advocate  such  a  program  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense." 

He  said  his  opposition  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  detection  of  Soviet  tests  without 
on-site  Inspection  was  not  yet  foolproof  and 
that  the  United  States  "learns  new  things 
every  time  we  have  a  test." 

Laird  stressed  that  the  Pentagon's  position 
may  not  be  the  one  President  Nixon  adopts 
after  studying  the  varlotis  government  posi- 
tion papers. 

The  Defense  Department  view  collides  with 
that  of  Kennedy  and  several  other  senators  as 
well  as  a  group  of  scientists  who  claim  the 
Nixon  administration  has  shifted  the  basis 
of  its  opposition  from  worries  about  Soviet 
cheating  to  the  desire  to  continue  U.S.  test- 
ing of  warheads. 

Kennedy's  strategy  is  to  force  President 
Nixon  to  take  a  stand  on  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  this  election  year.  Kennedy 
already  has  Sen.  George  McGovern  iD^ 
S.D.).  a  declared  presidential  candidate,  as 
a  co-sponsor  on  his  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution to  open  "prompt  negotiations"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  end  all  underground  nu- 
clear weapons  tests. 

His  resolution  also  calls  for  "an  Immedi- 
ate moratorium  on  all  U.S,  testing  to  remain 
In  effect  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  also 
abstains  from  testing." 

Besides  Kennedy  and  McGovern.  Demo- 
cratic presidential  challengers  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  (D-Malne)  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
(r>-Mlnn.)  have  advocated  moving  toward  a 
comprehensive  test  ban. 

Muskle  has  said  the  preamble  to  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty  of  1963  and  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  commits  the  United 
States  to  achieve  a  ban  on  all  test  explosions 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

President  Nixon  on  March  18,  1969.  said 
"the  United  States  supports  the  conclusion 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  adequately  veri- 
fied," adding  that  "efforts  must  be  maide  to- 
ward greater  understanding  of  the  verifica- 
tion Issue." 

Seven  arms  control  specialists.  In  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  Kennedy  on  Jan,  24.  endorsed 
his  resolution  and  said  that  "national  means 


of  certification  "  of  underground  nuclear  tests 
"are   now   adequate   even   for   a   permanent 

comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. " 

The  seven  Included  Marvin  L.  Ooldberger. 
chairman  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  and  former  chairman  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Weapons  Panel  of  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee;  Herbert  York, 
former  director  of  the  Pentagon's  research 
and  engineering  office;  and  Herbert  ScovUle 
Jr.,  former  deputy  director  for  science  and 
technology  at  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Thus,  Mr.  Nixon's  reservations  about  being 
able  to  verify  Soviet  tests  are  being  disputed 
by  one  body  of  scientific  opinion. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  ar- 
gued in  a  policy  paper  that  "recent  improve- 
ments in  seismology  and  other  means  of  de- 
tection" would  enable  the  United  States  to 
"detect  Soviet  rtolatlons  of  a  test  ban  treaty 
long  before  the  Soviets  could  carry  out 
enough  tests  to  score  a  breakthrough  that 
would  threaten  the  stability  of  the  nuclear 
balance." 

The  F.\S  said  that  "much  of  the  opposi- 
tion" to  a  comprehensive  test  ban  springs  not 
from  fear  of  Soviet  cheating  but  "from  the 
desire  to  continue  American  nuclear  testing 
In  order  to  develop  new  weapons  to  rete^t  ex- 
isting weapons  and  to  keep  our  laboratories 
vigorous." 

Jeremy  J  Stone,  director  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists,  said  yesterday 
that  administration  opposition  to  a'  compre- 
hensive test  ban  represents  a  shift  from  in- 
sistence on  onslte  Inspection  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear tests  to  the  US.  desire  to  conduct  more 
tests  of  its  own, 

John  S.  Poster  Jr..  director  of  the  Penta- 
gon's research  and  engineering  office,  told 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  In  Oc- 
tober that  experience  with  detection  over  the 
last  10  years  had  established  the  need  for 
on-site  inspection  to  "clarify  the  nature  of 
seismic  events  '  large  enough  to  detect  but 
too  small  to  Identify  positively:  "establish 
the  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  na'ture  of  low- 
yield  explosions;  restore  international  con- 
fidence In  any  cases  where  earthquakes  are 
misidentlfied  as  explosions,  and  deter  vio- 
lations by  increasme  the  chance  of  being 
caught." 

Kennedy  said  he  wili  take  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  week  of  Feb  13  to  argue  the  case 
for  a  moratorium  on  testing.  By  then,  he 
hopes  to  have  some  Republicans"  as  well  as 
Democrats  as  sponsors  of  his  resolution. 

His  next  step  wUl  be  to  ask  Chairman  J.  W 
Pulbright  (D-Ark^  cf  the  Seiiate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
comprehensive   test   ban   res.^iutlon. 

At  such  hearings,  if  not  before,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  forced  to  take  a  stand 
on  the  proposal  for  a  wider  test  ban 

The  White  House  reportedly  had  scheduled 
a  strategy  meeting  today  on  the  question  but 
White  House  press  officials  .«ald  they  did  not 
know  of  such  a  meeting 

Formal  meeting  or  not,  the  whole  question 
of  building  on  the  test  ban  treaty  negotiated 
by  President  Kennedy  is  receiving  fresh  at- 
tention from  President  Nixon. 

COMMfNIai-E    or    THE    MeTTTNO 

The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament today  held  Its  545th  plenary  meet- 
ing In  the  Palais  des  Nations  Geneva  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr  Mohamed  Al  Arb: 
Khattabi     Representative    of    Morocco, 

The  Chairman   made  a   statement 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  made  a  statement 

The  Secretary -GiNERAL  It  is  a  great  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  for  me  to  be  present  in 
person,  as  one  of  my  first  duties  as  £>ecre- 
tary-General,  to  welcome  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  to  the  Palais  des  Na- 
tions.  The   meeting   also   provides   me    with 
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he  opportunity  to  reafflrni  rr.y  strong  con- 
ictlon  of  the  fundamental  importance  of 
llsarmament  In  any  etTective  system  for  the 
I 'stabllshment  and  maintenance  of  interr.a- 
lonal  peace  and  security. 

It  Is  to  state  the  obvious  to  emphasise  at 

hl3  time — as  Indeed  always — the  close  In- 

eractlon  between  progress  In  disarmament 

i.nd  the  general  political  situation.  In  this 

1  espect  one   can   see   a   number  of  positive 

ievelopments.    in    par*lcu!ar    the    meetlr.gs 

(Ptween  leading  statesmen  of  the  world  with 

ijoir  declared  a!m  of  Improvement  of  rela- 

!ons      and      relaxation      of      tensions      to 

trengthen   the  foundations   of  a  more  ra- 

lonal    and    peaceful    world.    There    Is    also 

iiovement    towards    reduction    of    tensions 

,nd    strengthening    of    detente    in    Europe. 

"here  is  hope  that  this  wll!  accelerate  the 

rocess   towards   a   conference   on    Europpa--'. 

>:':-urlty  and  talks  on  force  reductions    In- 

1  .eed  the  need  for  progress  towards  regional 

rms  control  and  disarmament  Is  urcent  In 

I'.irope.  which  l.s  stUl  burdened  with  a  most 

i^eadly  concentration  of  modern  weapons. 

The  disarmament  scene  also  shows  a  num- 
'  er  of  encouraging  signs.  One  of  them  la  the 
f  romlse  of  progress  at  the  Strategic  Arms 
4lmltatlon  Tallcs,  known  as  SALT.  This  con- 
nulng  strategic  dialogue  between  the  Union 
'if  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
tates  of  America  has  already  produced  two 
-■tereements  which  serve  to  some  extent  the 
I  urpose  of  limiting  the  threat  posed  by  the 
ery  existence  of  nuclear  arsenals  and  of  Im- 
proving methods  of  communication  for  crisis 
lanagement  in  the  nuclear  age.  yMl  of  us 
ope  that  spring  may  bring  the  irst  more 
L!b«.tantlve  SALT  agreement.  Despite  its 
pjrobable  limited  scope,  such  an  agreement, 
achieved,  could  become  a  first  harbinger 
ct  a  real  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  develop- 
.ent  of  ever  morp  deadly  and  sophisticated 
uclear  arms  both  In  quantitative  and  quall- 
itlve  terms.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  house- 
'  lid  words  which  the  vocabulary  of  nuclear 
eaponry  has  become — expressions  such  as 
'f  IRVs.  ABMa,  ICBMs  etc.— be  relegated  back 
the  world  of  science  fiction  where  they 
re  properly  belong. 

The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dls- 
■mament  has  proved  to  be  the  most  effec- 
e   .and  productive  organ  for  multilateral 
Li|-ms  control  and  disarmament  negotiations 
ailable   to   the   International   community. 
Tt.ls  Conference  first  met  In  Geneva  as  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
1   14  March   1962.  On  the  eve  of  Its  tenth 
uUversary  I  should  like  to  pay  special  trlb- 
e  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  for 
!  lelr  valuable  contributions  to  the  success- 
il  conclusion  during  the  past  decade  of  a 
ries  of  six  international  treaties  all  dealing 
l:h    Important    aspects    of    disarmament, 
atm;  control  and  limitation  of  arnwLments. 
At    no  previous  time  in  recorded  history 
e  so  many  agreements  been  achieved  in 
e  field  of  disarmament.  In  addition,  the 
25  Geneva  Protocol  banning  the  use  In  war 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  has  been 
■engthened  and  given  new  stimulus.  More- 
er.  for  the  first  time  In  history  the  Inter- 
.tlonal  community  has  designated  a  dec- 
e — the  1970s — a  Disarmament  Decade. 
In  one  way  or  smother,  what  Is  familiarly 
own  as  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Confer- 
ee  has  played  a  significant  role  In  these 
hlevements.  Despite  these  Important  suc- 
ses.    however,   the   nations   of   the    world 
.e  so  far  failed  to  halt  or  even  perceptibly 
w  down  the  armaments  race.  In  particular 
tie  nuclear  arms  race.  In  fact,  during  this 
p4  rlod  the  armaments  race  has  spiralled  to  a 
higher  level  than  ever  before.  World  military 
expenditures  have  escalated  from  some   120 
blfllon  dollars  to  over  200  billion  dollars  per 
ir      Two    leading    nuclear    powers    have 
lerged   with    such   overwhelming   nuclear 
cafcaclty  that  a  mere  fraction  of  the  weapons 
pc  ssessed  by  each  can  destroy  the  other  and 
th  e  world  with  It.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  recent 


developments  In  the  qualitative  nuclear  arms 
race,  the  number  of  deliverable  nuclear  war- 
heads Is  being  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  3  to 
14.  While  the  world  thus  survives  on  the 
knife-edge  of  nuclear  terror,  vast  material 
and  human  resources  which  coiild  be  vised 
for  productive  peaceful  purposes  to  enrich 
the  standards  of  living  and  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  people  of  the  world  have  been 
wasted  In  a  futile  and  harmful  arms  race. 
For  more  than  two  years  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  been  engncfd  In 
bilateral  net,-otlatlons  at  SALT  All 'of  us.  I 
am  .sure,  are  greatly  enc^uraeed  by  the  re- 
ports reaching  us  concerning  the  possibility 
of  an  early  treaty  on  the  limitation  of  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  systems  and  an  Interim 
agref:m---nt  o!i  certain  mensurc^  wUh  respect 
to  tho  limitation  of  stratesjic  offensive  arms. 
Any  agreement  between  the  two  Powers  to 
limit  the  production  of  these  strategic 
weapons  would  have  great  political  signifi- 
cance, particularly  If  it  represented  an  Initial 
step  In  a  further  disarmament  process.  In- 
creasingly, however,  concern  Is  being  voiced 
that  S.\LT  mleht  achieve  some  quantitative 
Umltatlon  of  nuclear  weaponry  but  permit  a 
qualitative  nuclear  arms  race  to  continue. 

In  my  view,  an  Indispensable  step  to  halt 
the  qualitative  nuclear  arms  race  Is  a  com.- 
prehenslve  test-ban  treaty.  It  Is  now  more 
than  eight  years  since  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  signed  on  5  August  1963,  banning 
all  tests  m  the  atmosphere.  In  ou'er  space 
and  under  water.  Despite  the  moral  obliga- 
tion contained  in  that  Treaty  to  stop  all 
weapon  i-ests  and  the  legal  obligation  In  the 
Non-proliferation  Treaty  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  underground  testing  has  been 
continued  at  an  even  greater  rate  than  pre- 
".1'  i;-.lv  1.1  'he  other  threo  envlroi.ments.  In 
addition,  testing  also  continues  in  the  atmos- 
pr.ere,  thoueh  at  a  slower  pace 

No  other  question  In  the  field  of  dlsarma- 
::'.ent  r.as  been  the  .subject  of  so  much  study 
and  discussion  as  the  question  of  stopping 
raicienr-weapon  tests.  I  believe  that  all  the 
technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem have  been  so  fully  explored  that  only  a 
p.Ml'ica:  decision  Is  now  necessary  in  order 
to  achieve  final  agreement.  There  Is  an  in- 
creasing conviction  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  an  underground  test  ban  is  the 
single  most  Important  measure,  and  perhaps 
the  only  feasible  one  In  the  near  future,  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race,  at  least  with 
regard  to  its  {lualltatlve  aspects.  There  Is  a 
t-rowini;  belief  that  an  agreement  to  halt  all 
underground  testing  would  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  agreements  at  SALT  and 
mlzht  also  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  pos- 
--I'oiliMes  of  halting  all  tests  in  all  environ- 
ments by  everyone.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  .-.arry  tale  of  lost  opportunities  that  have 
exi  'ed  in  the  past  should  not  be  repeated 
a:..i  that  the  question  can  and  should  be 
.solved  !iow. 

While  I  recognize  that  differences  of  views 
still  remain  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
seismic  methods  of  detection  and  IdentlEca- 
*lon  of  undercTound  nuclear  tests,  experts  of 
the  highest  standing  believe  that  It  is  possible 
•0  Identify  all  such  explr.sions  down  to  the 
level  of  a  few  kilotons.  Even  If  a  few  such 
tests  cor.ld  be  conducted  clandestinely.  It  Is 
mcst  unlikely  that  a  series  of  such  tests 
could  escape  detection.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  are  any  important 
strategic  reasons  for  continuing  such  tests  or. 
Indeed,  whether  there  would  be  much  mlU- 
•ary  significance  to  tests  of  such  small  magni- 
tude. 

When  one  takes  Into  account  the  existing 
me.'^ns  of  verification  by  seismic  and  other 
methods,  and  the  possibilities  provided  by 
international  procedures  of  verification  such 
as  consultation.  Inquiry  and  what  has  be- 
come to  be  known  as  "verification  by  chal- 
lenge" or  •■inspection  by  Invitation,"  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  further  delay  in  achiev- 
ing agreement  on  an  underground  test  ban. 


In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations, 
I  share  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  the' 
potential  risks  of  continuing  underground 
nuclear  weapon  tests  would  far  outweigh  any 
possible  risks  from  ending  such  tests. 

The  widespread  Impatience  and  dissatis- 
faction of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
with  the  failure  of  the  nuclear  Powers  to  stop 
nuclear-weapon  tests  was  clearly  demon- 
strated at  the  recent  26th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Three  resolutions  were 
adopted.  In  stronger  and  more  specific  lan- 
guage than  ever  before,  calling  for  a  halt  to 
all  nuclear-weapon  tests  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

The  General  Assembly  condemned  all  nu- 
clear-weapon tests  and  called  on  the  nuclear 
Powers  to  desist  from  further  tests  without 
delay:  It  called  for  immediate  unilateral  or 
negotiated  "measures  of  restraint"  to  reduce 
the  number  and  size  of  such  tests  pending  an 
early  ban;  and  finally  the  Assembly  called 
upon  this  Conference  to  give  "highest  prior- 
ity" to  banning  underground  nuclear  tests, 
and  appealed  to  the  nuclear  Powers  to  take 
an  active  and  constructive  part  In  developing 
in  the  CCD  specific  proposals  for  such  a  ban. 
.\  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  would 
strengthen  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  which  remains  the 
foremost  achievement  thus  far  of  the  dis- 
armament negotiations.  It  would  be  a  major 
step  towards  halting  what  has  been  called 
"vertical  proliferation,"  that  Is,  the  further 
sophistication  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  would  also  strengthen  the  re- 
solve of  potential  nuclear-weapon  States  not 
to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  and  thereby  help 
to  prevent  the  "horizontal  proliferation"  of 
such  weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  If  nuclear- 
weapon  tests  by  the  nuclear  Powers  continue, 
the  future  credibility  and  perhaps  even  the 
viability  of  the  Non-Prollferatton  Treaty 
achieved  after  such  painstaking  effort  may 
be  jeopardized.  I  need  not  describe  the  greatly 
increased  dangers  that  would  confront  the 
wi  rid  In  such  event. 

In  the  field  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  an  encouraging  first  step  has  been 
taken  during  the  past  year.  The  Convention 
on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development.  Pro- 
duction and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  their 
Destruction  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  International  agreement  on  a  measure 
of  actual  disarmament:  it  will  re.;ult  in  the 
destruction  of  a  small  but  not  negligible 
part  of  the  world's  stockpile  of  weapons  of 
m.tss  destruction,  bearing  the  stigma  of  par- 
ticular horror.  Its  slgni.lcance  will  be  vastly 
Increased  when  It  is  complemented,  as  the 
General  Assembly  has  urged,  and  as  Indeed 
the  treaty  itself  prescribes,  by  a  similar  ban 
on  the  development,  production  and  stock- 
piling of  chemical  weapons.  The  .\ssembly 
has  also  called  for  an  immediate  halt  In  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
the  most  lethal  chemical  weapoios  pending 
agreement  on  the  complete  prohibition  of  all 
chemical  weapons.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Conference  will  put  forward  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  In  order  to  fulfill  the  specific  man- 
dates of  the  General  Assembly  concerning 
chemical  weapons. 

The  recent  General  Assembly  has  demon- 
strated Its  keen  interest  In  the  many  facets 
of  the  disarmament  problem  by  adopting  a 
greater  niunber  of  resolutions  than  ever  be- 
fore in  this  field.  All  these  resolutions  are 
now  before  you.  On  the  questions  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  which  remains 
the  ultimate  goal  of  all  disarmament  efforts, 
they  include  a  call  to  this  Conference  to  re- 
sume Its  work  on  this  subject,  taking  into 
account  the  comprehensive  programme  of 
disarmament  originally  proposed  by  some 
nonallgned  members  of  the  Conference,  as 
well  as  other  documents  presented,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  previous  General  Assem- 
bly. The  comprehensiveness  of  the  CCD's 
agenda  and  the  flexibility  of  Its  practices  and 
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procedures  make  it  possible  for  all  of  these 
disarmament  Items  to  be  discussed  at  any 
time. 

Among  the  ImjKirtant  resolutions  euiopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  is  one  concerning 
the  convening  of  a  World  Disarmament  Con- 
ference. The  discussions  revealed  a  broad  in- 
terest In  the  holding  of  such  a  conference 
and  led  to  a  decision  by  acclamation  to  take 
immediate  steps  In  order  that  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  to  convening,  following 
adequate  preparation,  of  a  world  disarma- 
ment conference  open  to  all  States.  It  would 
In  my  opinion  be  most  fitting  that  a  World 
Disarmament  Conference  be  held  at  some 
early  date,  also  In  order  to  advance  the  com- 
mon objectives  of  both  the  Disarmament 
Decade  and  the  Second  Development  Decade. 
It  Is,  of  course,  of  prime  Importance,  as  the 
resolution  Itself  Indicates,  that  such  a  con- 
ference be  the  subject  of  the  most  careful 
preparation  in  order  to  ensure  Its  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  disarmament  Is  of  vi- 
tal Interest  to  all  peoples  and  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations.  I  share  the  oft- 
repeated  view  of  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor underlining  the  Importance  of  the  par- 
ticipation In  disarmament  negotiations  of  all 
the  militarily  most  Important  States  which 
as  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil have — according  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations — primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  which  progress  in  disarmament  Is 
such  a  vital  element. 

As  far  as  the  participation  of  China  In  dis- 
armament negotiations  Is  concerned,  a  new 
situation  has  been  created  by  the  restoration 
of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  In  the  United  Nations.  Its  subse- 
quent entry  In  the  organization  and  partici- 
pation In  Its  various  activities. 

This  new  situation  was  reflected  In  the  dis- 
armament debates  during  the  26th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  during  which  a 
practically  unanimous  wish  was  expressed  by 
those  delegations  which  spoke  on  the  subject 
underlining  the  desirability  of  the  participa- 
tion of  China  and  Prance  In  disarmament 
negotiations. 

I  have  thought  It  appropriate  to  bring 
these  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governments  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
It  is  of  paramount  Importance  that  China 
and  France  be  associated  with  the  disarma- 
ment negotlatlon.s.  I  hope  that  serious  con- 
sideration would  be  given  to  this  matter  In 
order  to  ensure  the  participation  of  these  two 
Powers  In  the  disarmament  negotiations. 

During  the  Disarmament  Decade  all  exist- 
ing International  treaties  In  the  field  of  dis- 
armament should  be  strengthened  and  fully 
Implemented.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
growing  adherence  to  and  support  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol. 

Today  we  are  only  a  few  days  away  from 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty.  In  those  two 
years,  progress  has  been  made  In  working  out 
a  Safeguards  Agreement  as  required  by  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Treaty.  As  the  previous  chair- 
man of  the  Safeguards  Committee  that  suc- 
ceeded In  working  out  the  Safeguards  Agree- 
ment, I  can  share  with  you  my  satisfaction 
and  appreciation  of  the  good  will  and  tml- 
versal  co-operation  that  was  displayed  by  all 
Involved  In  Its  deliberations.  The  efficient 
help  and  guidance  given  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  was  Invaluable 
In  reaching  this  agreement.  It  Is  essential 
that  this  spirit  of  International  co-operation 
remain  and  be  reinforced  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  speedy  and  successful  conclusion  of  ne- 
gotiations on  the  Safeguards  Agreement. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary -General  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Conaequences  of  the 
Arms  Race  and  of  Military  Expenditures  was 
welcomed  with  satisfaction  by  the  General 
Assembly,  which  recommended  that  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report  should  be  taken  Into 
account  in  future  disarmament  negotiations. 


The  report  underlined  that  the  growing  arms 
race  not  only  puts  hixman  survival  in  Jeop- 
ardy but,  granted  that  humanity  does  man- 
age to  survive,  it  is  also  a  cancerous  threat 
to  htmian  welfare. 

The  report  comes  at  a  most  opportune  time. 
There  is  Increasing  evidence  of  a  trend  to- 
wards detente  in  international  relations  The 
current  political  climate  presents  greater  op- 
portunities than  ever  before  for  additional 
agreements  in  the  disarmament  field.  In 
these  circumstances  It  would  seem  that  na- 
tions can  now  at  long  last  make  a  begin- 
ning in  reordering  their  national  and  inter- 
national priorities,  so  that  their  wealth  and 
energy  can  be  concentrated  on  the  better- 
ment rather  than  the  possible  destruction  of 
life  and  society  on  this  planet.  The  delega- 
tions present  at  this  Conference  have  a  most 
important  function  to  perform  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  noble  task. 

I  feel  sure  that  all  participants  in  this 
Conference  will,  in  the  year  of  Its  tentii  an- 
niversary, put  forward  their  utmost  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  full  range  of  problems  re- 
ferred to  the  Conference  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. I  extend  to  all  participants  my  most 
cordial  wishes  for  the  fullest  success  In  their 
common  endeavour. 

The  Chairman  (Morocco)  {translation 
from  French ) .  I  think  I  am  Interpreting  your 
feelings  in  expressing  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Waldhelm,  our  most  sincere  thanks 
for  the  interesting  statement  he  has  Just 
made  to  us.  We  have  listened  attentively, 
Sir,  to  yom-  clear  and  carefully  thought-out 
remarks  and  to  your  words  of  encourage- 
ment. They  will  remain  In  our  memories 
throughout  the  effort  we  shall  be  making  to 
work  out  concrete  and  substantial  measures 
of  disarmament. 

On  behalf  of  us  all,  I  should  like  to  express 
our  deep  gratitude  for  this  demonstration  of 
sympathy  and  interest  which  you  have  made 
by  your  presence  and  by  your  statement. 

Now  I  declare  that  we  have  finished  the 
open  part  of  this  meeting.  After  a  suspension 
of  five  minutes,  the  Committee  will  resume 
Us  work  In  closed  meeting. 


U.S.  CUSTODY  OF  AIARINE  RE- 
SOURCES ON  THE  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  lor  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiei, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  Maine  relating  to  U.S.  cus- 
tody of  marine  resources  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
JciiNT  Resolution  PtirrioNiNc  the  Honor- 
able   WrLLLAM    P.    Rogers.    Secrettary    of 
State,  and  the  Mmne  CoNCRESsi<i%A:.  D^.r- 

GATION       FOR       U.S.       CrSTODT       OF       MARINE 
RESOrRCES   ON  THE   CONTINENTAL   SHELF 

Whereas,  the  living  resources  found  in 
the  waters  adjacent  to  the  State  of  Maine 
and  associated  with  the  continental  shelf 
and  slope  of  the  United  States  are  essential 
to  the  seafood  needs  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  these  living  marine  resources  are 
gravely  endangered  from  unrestrained  har- 
vesting and  fishing;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  because  It 
lacks  adequate  Jurisdiction  over  all  domestic 
and  foreign  fishing  in  the  area  In  which 
these  resources  are  found.  Is  unable  to  pro- 
vide proper  protection  and  management  for 
the  conser\'atlon  of  these  living  marine  re- 
sources: and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Maine  has  tra- 
ditionally depended  upon  its  commercial  fish- 


ing Industry  for  a  major  portion  oX  Its  coast- 
al income:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Maine  believes  that, 
becaube  of  a  further  decline  in  the  fish  stocks 
in  this  area  as  a  re.-iilt  of  continued  heavy 
fishing  pressures  by  foreign  dist.int  waters 
fleets,  the  Uviiig  marine  resources  are  in  dan- 
ger of  critical  depletion;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Maine  Is  convinced 
that  the  harvesting  of  these  living  marine 
resources  on  a  sastalned  basis  can  be  con- 
tinued cnly  if  a  greater  measure  of  Juris- 
diction Is  given  to  coastal  authorities;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we.  the  Members  of  the 
105th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine 
now  assembled  in  special  session,  go  on  rec- 
ord as  petitioning  the  Honorable  William 
P.  Rogers.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  and  members  of  the  Maine  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  use  every  effort  at 
their  command  to  establish  a  legal  basis  so 
that  the  United  States  shall  become  the  cus- 
todian of  all  living  marine  resources  on  the 
Continental  shelf  and  its  slope,  including  all 
such  living  resources  In  the  water  column 
above  the  continental  sheif  and  its  slope,  so 
that  these  resources  may  be  harvested  In  a 
manner  which  would  provide  proper  con- 
servation and  wise  utilization:  and  that  In 
addition  to  such  management,  the  t;nited 
States  would  have  the  rights  to  the  preferen- 
tial control  and  use  of  such  living  marine 
resources  on  the  lx)ttom  and  in  the  water 
column  above  the  continental  shelf  and  Its 
slope  as  Is  now  provided  for  the  nonliving 
resources  of  this  area:  and  that  such  fish- 
ery Jurisdiction  be  qualified  to  permit  ccn- 
trclled  harvesting  msici..  sa:d  United  St.'UPs 
fishery  z  'ne  of  species  not  fully  utilized  by 
United  States  vessels;   and   be   it  further 

Res. Jived:  TTiat  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  .Secretary  of  State 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  be  transmitted  forth- 
with by  him  to  said  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Maine  C<jngresiional  Delegation  with 
our  thanks  for  their  prompt  attention  to 
this  vitally  Important  matter. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITMENT 

Mr.  MONTDALE.  Mi.  President,  an  in- 
cisive review  of  the  long  history  of  the 
ci\il  rights  struggle  in  America,  written 
by  Senatxir  Hubert  H  Huatphrey.  was 
published  in  the  New  Leader,  of  Febru- 
ary 21. 1972 

Senator  Humphrey  correctly  identifies 
the  crucial  role  of  the  President  in  ad- 
vancing or  delaying  the  Nation's  move- 
ment toward  the  establishment  of  gen- 
uine equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
In  his  article,  entitled  "Cu-il  Rights  and 
Executive  Commitment."  Senator  Hum- 
riiHLY  concludes  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  demonstrate  a 
genuine  commitment  to  the  quest  for 
civil  right.-^  and  full  opportunity. 

Sen.-Ator  Humphrey  suggest,?  a  social 
action  program  to  get  America  back  on 
the  road  to  equal  oiiportunity  where 
every  possible  effort  is  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  a  program  that 
would  assure  affirmative  compiiancf 
wltli  our  civil  rights  laws,  provide  effe.  - 
live  a.^si.stance  for  .self-liclp  community 
econonuc  development  programs,  rebuild 
our  cities,  and  develop  new  growth  cen- 
ters in  rural  America — all  designed  to 
give  everj'  .American  genuine  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
lows: 
Thinking  Aloud:  Civil  Rights  and 
ExEcrTi\-E   Commitment 
(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey i 
President  N'lxon  trying  to  create  a  new 
.te  Tor  civU  rights,   a  second  posc-Re- 
ructlonlst  era  in  which  the  pains  of  the 
decades  will  be  cast  aside?  Judging  from 
olitical  ebb  and  flow  of  the  past  three 
one  would  have  to  say  Yes.  The  Ad- 
stratlon  has  unflinchingly  straddled  clvU 
s  issues,   even  the  most  liberal  Repub- 
have  found  their  zeal  chilled  by  Presi- 
al  memoranda  warning  that  their  heads 
roll    if    they    seek    to    enforce    existing 
tes.  "Watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we 
has  been  the  official  password,  and  in 
instances  the  admonition  has  proven 
without  merit    Yet  on  the  whole,  little 
)een  said  and  less  done. 
:hough  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
It   to  be  a  self-evident   truth   that  all 
are  created  equal,  Richard  Nixon  is  not 
'rst  national  leader  to  compromise  that 
for  political  considerations.  Some  his- 
is  argue  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  ex- 
?.   wanted   the   Declaration   to   censure 
III     for    emasculating     the     •most 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  of  a  distant 
e.  who  never  offended  him.  captivating 
carrying   them  Into  slavery  In  another 
sphere."  As  Jefferson  succintly  pointed 
however,  this  provision  was  not  Inserted 
ise  It  might   have  offended  the  North. 
"people    had    very   few   slaves    ihem- 
yet  .  .  .  had  been  pretty  considerable 
rs  of  them  to  others."  Throughout  the 
■y  of  our  quest  for  civil  rights,  progress 
ieen  blocked  by  the  tacit  agreement  that 
he  who  is  without  sin  may  cast  a  stone. 
Immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  radi- 
Ueconstrnctlonism  was  imposed  on  the 
but  In  a  decade  it  gave  way  to  a  gen- 
weariness    about    the    rights    of    black 
leans,  and  once  again  reality  fell  short 
?al.  President  Grant  finally  complained 
"the  whole  public  are   tired  out   with 
annual    autumnal    outbreaks    In    the 
,  and  the  great  majority  are  ready  new 
condemn  any  Interference  on  the  part  of 
overnment."  When  Northern  liberalism 
'  ed  to  the  Compromise  of  1877.  we  began 
:ong  retreat  during  which,  as  C.  Varm 
ward   observed,    'at   no   time   were   the 
ns  very  far  apart  on  race  policy."  Edu- 
1.  voting,  public  transportation,  decent 
ng,  employment — all  became  legallv  the 
sue  preserve  of  whites  William  Graham 
ler  and  the  Darwinian  sociological  tribe 
confirmed     American     prejudices     by 
ng"     that     "legislation     cannot     make 
nor  "statewaya  change  folkways."  No 
ve  were  Informed  In  Congress,  can  le-?- 
morallty. 

untU  the  time  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
(lld  the  mass  of  Negroes  be^n  to  move 
cf  the  backwaters  and  slowly  Into  the 
n  stream   of   national   life.   Under   Harry 
an.  who  told  his  Committee  on  ClvU 
s  that  "I  want  our  Bill  of  Rlghte  Im- 
nted  In  fact."  the  Presidential  commit- 
to  equal  opportunity  matched  that  of 
"laratlon.  Except  for  military  deoegre- 
unfortunately,  Truman  did  not  see 
■ms  carried  out  In  hla  tenure.  Yet  his 
was  so  firm  that  foiir  deep  South  states 
.ed  from  the  Democratic  camp  In  1948. 
Tng  the  Elsenhower  era  straddling  on 
rights    became    the    Executive    norm, 
!  the  leadership  exerclaed  by  the  Su- 
Coxirt  from  the  1964  Brown  decision 
.  The  lesson  we  all  le&rned  was  that  \t 
of  the  courts  are  not  actively  sup- 
by  appropriate  administrative  agen- 
1  he  sores  of  racl&I  Injustice  are  inevlta- 
n4bbed  raw. 

.     In  tbe  '608  several  develop- 

were  oosu^lrlng  to  put  Jim  Crow  be- 

J8.  The  modem  olvtl  rights  movement. 
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Inspired  by  the  courage  of  I>r.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  was  helping  Americans  to  accept 
the  Negro  not  simply  as  a  Negro  but  as  a  fel- 
low human  being.  His  nonviolent  vision  cap- 
tured all  of  us  when,  echoing  St.  Paul,  he 
cried  out  to  his  followers:  "You  may  even 
give  your  body  to  be  burned,  and  die  the 
death  of  a  martyr,  and  your  spilled  blood  may 
be  a  symbol  of  honor  for  generations  yet  un- 
born, and  thousands  may  praise  you  as  one 
of  history's  supreme  heroes;  but  even  so,  IX 
you  have  no  love,  your  blood  Is  spilled  In 
vain." 

At  the  same  time,  America  was  increasingly 
realizing  that  It  had  a  "white  problem"  too. 
Once  this  recognition  took  hold,  pressure 
mounted  on  Congress  to  enact  needed 
changes.  After  1956,  a  great  part  of  the  legls- 
laUve  leadership  in  the  area  of  civil  rights 
and  social  welfare  came  from  a  generally  un- 
noticed source — the  Democratic  Study 
Group.  Formalized  out  of  Minnesota  Rep- 
resentative Eugene  "McCarthy's  Mavericks," 
this  ad  hoc  body  developed  a  broad  social 
and  economic  platform,  much  of  which  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  And  over  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  strong  corps  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats was  also  coalescing  around  key  issues, 
leading  in  1957  and  1960  to  the  first  of  the 
modern  civil  rights  bUls,  Their  limitations 
notwithstanding,  these  measures  helped 
create  the  lawmaking  momentum  of  the  '608. 

With  Joh.i  Kennedy's  leadership  on  civil 
rights,  America  could  no  longer  turn  back. 
True,  his  Administration  offered  few  legisla- 
tive initiatives  at  first  and  sometimes  was 
a:.=^o  compelled  to  straddle  In  order  to  ease  its 
programs  through  Congress.  But  when  the 
crunch  came  and  the  nation  had  to  know  Just 
where  he  stood.  President  Kennedy  left  no 
doubt  Responding  to  the  racial  violence  In 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere  in  the  South,  he 
said:  "Let  it  be  clear.  In  our  own  hearts  and 
minds,  that  It  is  not  merely  because  of  the 
cold  war,  and  not  merely  because  of  the 
economic  waste  of  dlscrtrtiinatlon,  that  we 
are  cnmmitted  to  achieving  true  eq-jnlity  of 
opportunity.  The  basic  reason  is  because  It 
is  right." 

President  Kennedy's  death  triggered  the 
flood  of  ctvll  rights  and  social  'legislation 
worked  through  Congress  by  President 
Johnson;  ambivalence  on  equalt'ty  became  a 
historical  and  political  anachronism.  While 
black,  bro'A-n  and  red  Americ-ans  still  trail 
white  in  most  economic  and  social  measures 
of  success,  and  free  social  relations  among 
the  races  remains  a  goal  envisioned  but  un- 
achieved, minority  progress  since  I960  has 
been  truly  revolutlonarv  Legal  barriers  to 
Integration  have  generally  fallen  and  hous- 
ing. Jobs,  income,  and  education  have  im- 
proved dramatically.  The  country  has  good 
cause  for  hope— provided  we  recognize  that 
America's  problem,  to  cite  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish'.s  formulation,  is  "not  to  discover  our 
national   purpose  but  to  exercise  It." 

A  President  out  of  tune  with  history,  xs 
Richard  M.  Nixon  has  been,  might  attempt 
to  return  us  to  the  social  complacencv  of  the 
past,  and  in  limited  ways  he  might  succeed. 
But  history  does  not  stand  still,  even  for 
Presidents,  Our  nation  simply  will  not  long 
support  attempts  to  sldetract  the  quest  for 
civil  rights  and  full  opportunity. 

The  two  essential  ingredients  of  the  Nixon 
recipe  for  civil  rights  seem  to  be  fli  code 
words  such  as  "strict  constructionism"  and 
"forced  integration"  to  slow  down  Federal 
efforts  against  racial  discrimination,  and  (2) 
reliance  on  welfare  reform  and  revenue  shar- 
ing to  Improve  the  lives  of  the  urban  poor. 
These  have  been  mixed  Into  a  political  stew- 
called  the  "Southern  strategy." 

Some  uses  of  the  first  Integredlent  are  well 
known— e.g..  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell's  1969  confrontation  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  desegregating  Mississippi's 
schools.  Even  legal  novices  realized  this  ploy 
would  merely  transfer  responsibility  for  Fed- 


eral civil  rights  leadership  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  where  Congress  had  placed  It  in 
1964,  to  the  Court,  which  has  few  instru- 
ments to  integrate  urban  schools,  higher 
education,  the  nation's  25,000  nursing  homes 
and  so  forth.  The  President  subsequently 
produced  his  8,000-word  legal  brief  on  school 
desegregation,  promising  no  busing,  and  his 
June  1971  message  on  equal  housing.  What- 
ever their  intentions,  these  statements  were 
interpreted  as  a  pledge  to  keep  blacks  in 
their  place.  Of  course,  neither  statement  re- 
flected "strict  constructionism"  or  "law  and 
order,"  but  rather  a  defiance  of  the  aflirma- 
tive  compliance  provisions  of  Title  VT  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  1968  Act. 
The  public  should  not  have  been  surprised 
when'Nlxon  Supreme  Court  nominees  were 
marked  by  Inadequate  Judicial  qualifications 
or  actions  connoting  bigotry. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  has  allowed  the 
second  ingredient,  his  plans  for  revenue 
sharing  and  welfare  reform,  to  be  consigned 
to  the  Umbo  of  neglect.  In  his  eloquent  fare- 
well to  the  Administration.  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han  forecast  precisely  this  result,  pointing 
to  the  persistent  Inability  of  the  White  House 
to  develop  a  second-  and  third-order  ad- 
vocacy of  Its  priorities.  Although  Moynihan 
did  not  mean  for  his  remarks  to  be  so  con- 
strued, they  leave  a  distinct  Impression  of 
the  Executive's  gross  mismanagement  of  its 
own  initiatives.  And  when  this  mismanage- 
ment of  programs  was  extended  to  a  massive 
mismanagement  of  the  economy,  the  cause 
of  legal  and  social  Justice  suffered  a  sizable 
:setback. 

Lyndon  Johnson  used  to  remind  us  that 
we  have  only  one  President  at  a  time  and 
that  he  deserves  at  least  our  sympathy  and 
respect  for  trying.  Richard  Nixon,  for  all  his 
failures,  did  try  to  achieve  progress  In  em- 
ployment, welfare  reform  and  revenue  shar- 
ing. Unfortunately,  these  efforts  seem  to  be 
headed  nowhere.  In  his  dramatic  August 
1971  address  to  the  nation  on  economic  re- 
forms, the  harsh  reality  became  clear;  The 
Presidents  bungling  of  the  economy  for  three 
years  forced  him  to  ask  Congress  "to  amend 
my  proposals  to  postpone  the  implementa- 
tion of  revenue  sharing  for  three  months  and 
welfare  reform  for  one  year." 

Several  years  ago  Harry  Golden  observed 
that  "noble  Southerners  have  raised  their 
voices  against  immorality  and  Injustice  but 
have  remained  mute  about  racial  segregation 
because  to  condemn  it  made  them  traitors." 
But  In  today's  South  economic  and  social 
questions — which  cannot  be  answered  by 
rhetoric— are  evidently  larger  than  racla'l 
ones  Moreover,  as  John  S.  Nettles,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Alabama  NAACP,  told  the 
Washington  Post,  the  South  Is  "dealing  with 
a  new  nigger  now— a  black  man  who  Is  no 
longer  afraid." 

President  Nixon's  Southern  strategy  might 
have  succeeded  In  the  South  of  10  years  ago, 
when  only  1.5  million  black  citizens  were 
registered  to  vote.  Now  the  number  has 
reached  3.6  million,  and  the  white  commu- 
luty  is  turning  Its  back  on  the  past.  (In  this 
new  South,  the  Republican  Governor  of  Vlr- 
glnia— once  the  home  of  "massive  reslst- 
ance"— "respectfully"  disagrees  with  the 
President  and  urges  Virginians  not  to  resist 
court-ordered  busing!)  Indeed,  the  new 
South  Is  increasingly  facing  the  same  prob- 
lems as  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Should  his  new  economic  course  pay  off, 
Nixon  may  still  check  Inflation  and  create 
more  Jobs,  goals  that  eluded  him  during  his 
first  three  years  In  office.  But  even  if  he 
achieves  these  goals,  he  will  surely  have  done 
little  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
poor— black,  Spanish-speaking,  Indian,  or 
white. 

What,  then,  must  the  Democrats  do  to  get 
America  back  on  the  road  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity? We  must  develop  a  social  action  pro- 
gram that  can  be  Implemented  If  our  candi- 
date gains  the  Presidency. 
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First,  we  must  pledge  to  enforce  the  stat- 
utes already  on  the  books.  As  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  conclusively  demonstrat- 
ed In  1970.  there  has  been  a  massive  break- 
down in  Federal  execution  of  existing  legis- 
lation, a  situation  that  Is  continuing  to  grow 
worse.  Similarly,  we  must  promise  that  af- 
firmative compliance  with  existing  civil 
rights  laws  by  state  and  local  governments 
will  be  a  routine  condition  for  receiving  all 
Federal  financial  assistance,  including  funds 
returned  In  any  revenue-sharing  plan. 

Second.  Democrats  ought  to  promote  the 
cause  of  equal  opportunity  by  expanding 
Federal  monetary  and  technical  assistance  to 
minority  enterprises  and  to  financing  Insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  to  community  self-help 
programs.  Federal  projects  like  "Model  Ci- 
ties, "  now  tottering  after  three  yetirs  of  the 
Nixon  Administration,  :nust  be  strengthened. 
In  addition,  renewal  and  development  plans 
for  our  metropolitan  centers  must  be  made 
to  include  lower-  and  moderate-income 
housing  with  good  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices Since  housing  opportunities  and  public 
transportation  In  suburban  locations  are  lim- 
ited. Jobs  in  these  areas  are  effectively  de- 
nied to  underemployed  and  unemployed  res- 
idents of  the  inner  city.  Principal  HUD  of- 
ficials have  stressed  tha  income  discrimina- 
tion In  housing  affects  more  whites  than 
blacks,  but  one  would  never  guess  this  to  be 
true  from  the  President's  pronouncements 
on  the  matter.  Furthermore,  we  should  cre- 
ate a  National  Domestic  Development  Bank 
(as  proposed  in  legislation  I  recently  Intro- 
duced 1  to  provide  the  funds  to  restore  our 
decaying  cities. 

Third,  although  our  urban  problems  re- 
main the  most  serious  obstacle  to  equal  op- 
portunity, the  Congress  has  committed  this 
nation  to  promoting  a  "sound  balance  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  America."  To  fulfill 
this  mandate,  we  need  to  encourage  rural 
capital  development  that  would  create  new 
regionalized  growth  centers  In  the  American 
economy.  These  will  ease  the  pressures — 
economic,  environmental,  social,  and  fiscal — 
generated  by  the  concentration  of  70  per  cent 
of  our  people  on  2  per  cent  of  the  land. 

Raymond  Aron  has  argued  that  America's 
civil  rights  problem  Is  "tragic,  because  Ne- 
groes and  whites,  despite  their  theoretical 
loyalty  to  Americanism  and  Its  values,  have 
remained  socially  so  alien  they  may  perhaps 
be  tempted  to  formalize  their  separation  at 
the  very  moment  they  achieve  the  right  and 
ability  to  become  united."  Rigid  separation 
would  certainly  be  a  tragic  outcome  to  our 
historical  quest  for  civil  rights  and  full  op- 
portunity. No  doubt  there  will  always  be  sig- 
nificant cultural  and  social  differences  among 
us.  But  that  does  not  excuse  us  from  the 
struggle  to  achieve  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  all.  To  ac- 
cept anything  less  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Ideals  that  gave  birth  to  our  country. 


CANCELLATION     OF     U.S.     AID     TO 
BANGLADESH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  after 
telling  Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  "all  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the 
administration's  record"  in  committing 
S158  million  in  aid  to  the  Bengali  people, 
the  administration  has  relunctantly  re- 
vealed that  $97  million  of  those  commit- 
ments were  canceled.  These  statistics 
confirm  earlier  findings  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees. 

But  what  pride  can  there  be  in  a  record 
of  nondeliveries,  bureaucratic  delays,  and 
inefflciency  in  allocating  humanitarian 
assistance  for  the  Bengali  people,  •whose 
needs  were— and  remain — great? 

Mr,  President,  the  administration  has 
a  sorry  record  in  responding  to  human 
needs  in  Bangladesh.  They  have  oversold 


and  overannounced  their  program.  A 
loolc  at  the  record  reveals  a  clear  con- 
trast between  rhetoric  and  performance. 
Whether  this  is  double  talk,  incom- 
petence, or  both,  the  administration  has 
seriously  misled  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  the  release  of 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  people  of 
Bangladesh. 

The  record  is  clear  that  there  remain 
today  massive  humanitarian  needs  in 
Bangladesh,  and  that  three  iiiternational 
appeals  for  relief  assistance  have  not 
been  answered  in  any  meaningful  way  by 
this  administration.  The  Congress  lias 
appropriated  $200  million  for  Bangla- 
desh relief  needs,  yet  we  read  dispatches 
from  the  field  that  tell  us  that  relief 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  have 
been  canceled  and  stymied  because  of 
the  lack  of  American  contribution.  And 
so  in  desperation,  the  Bangladesh  Gov- 
ernment is  turning  instead  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Should  we  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  are  proving  themselves 
to  be  more  responsive  and  efficient  in 
hiunanitarian  assistance  than  the  United 
States? 

It  becomes  clearer  every  day  that 
America's  failure  to  recognize  Bangla- 
desh is  standing  in  the  way  of  America's 
ability  to  respond  to  the  human  iieeds 
of  the  Bengali  people.  The  Congress 
recognized  these  needs  months  ago,  and 
has  provided  funds  that  this  administra- 
tion must  use  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  re- 
cent press  and  academic  articles  on  the 
crisis  in  Bangladesh  and  Ameiica's 
response  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  19721 

West  UEsnAXES,  Dacca  Gives  Port  Job  to 

Soviets 

(By  William  J.  Drummondi 

D.\cc\. — The  Soviet  navy  has  taken  a 
major  step  toward  extending  Its  Influence  in 
the  waters  surrounding  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, taking  advantage  of  the  inability 
of  Western  countries  to  come  up  with  $!> 
million  to  finance  salvage  operations. 

After  waiting  for  more  than  two  months 
for  the  West,  acting  through  the  United 
Nations,  to  clear  sunken  vessels  from  the 
ports  of  Chalna  and  Chittagong.  Bangladesh 
Prime  Minister  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman 
gave  the  Russians  permission  to  do  the  work. 

Thirty  hours  later.  United  Nations  head- 
quarters in  New  York  came  through  with 
approval  for  its  representatlve.s  here  to  accept 
bids  for  the  work    By  then,  it   was  too  late 

The  Soviet  vessels  were  already  under  sail, 
and  although  It  is  understood  that  the 
Sheikh  would  like  to  cancel  the  invitation, 
he  cannot,  for  diplomatic  reasons. 

.Some  neutral  diplomatic  sources  here 
think  that  the  Russian  salvage  fleet  Is  the 
precursor  of  an  extensive  Russian  naval 
presence  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Russians  will  be  able  to  chart  every 
mile  of  the  vast  waterways  of  Bangladesh 
and  will  gain  an  Important  supply  foothold 
to  complement  the  growing  Soviet  naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  according  to 
these  sources. 

Other  sources  dispute  this  contention, 
pointing  out  that  the  larger  of  the  two  ports, 
Chittagong,  cannot  accommodate  a  vessel 
larger  than  a  destroyer  and  would  require 
extensive  work  before  It  could  become  a  use- 
ful facility  for  ships  of  the  line  of  the  Soviet 
fleet. 


Furthermore,  these  sources  say.  It  seems 
m. likely  that  MuJib  would  tolerate  full- 
fledged  Soviet  bases  since  the  prime  min- 
ister has  proclaimed  his  country  to  be  "The 
.Switzerland  of  Asia  " 

In  addition,  India,  the  Soviet  Union's 
major  ally  in  the  region,  is  committed  to 
keeping  the  area  free  of  the  navies  of  the 
big  powers. 

Whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  gains  a 
ba-se.  diplomatic  sources  of  all  persuasions 
say.  Its  undertaking  of  the  salvage  operation 
is  a  significant  step  that  will  further  heighten 
Its  political  influence  in  Bangladesh. 

The  granting  of  the  salvage  job  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
delays  characterizing  Western  relief  oper.i- 
tlons  in  Bangladesh,  most  of  which  are 
channeled  through  the  United  Nations  Relief 
Operatloiis  Dacca   lUNRODi. 

In  early  January.  UNROD  Informed  head- 
quarters in  New  York  that  clearing  the  ports 
of  vessels  sunk  during  the  December  war  was 
an  item  of  the  highest  priority.  Even  in 
the  best  of  times  Bangladesh  Imports  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  foodgralns  a  year,  and 
witli  the  ports  blocked  to  normal  shipping, 
a  food  shortage  lii  the  hinterland  was  bound 
to  develop.  UNROD  said, 

A  Singapore  firm  was  asked  to  provide  a 
cost  estimate  for  the  work  and  the  figure 
came  to  $6  million,  which  UNROD  asked 
New  York   to  supply. 

Each  day  the  food  shortage  vipcountry  be- 
came more  severe  Rahman  went  to  Moscow 
for  an  official  visit,  during  which  the  Russian.? 
offered  to  clear  the  ports.  MuJlb  did  not  give 
an    answer   immediately 

Mujlb  returned  to  Dacca  on  March  6.  In- 
quiring Immediately  whether  the  ports  would 
be  cleared  by  the  UN. 

No  approval  had  come  He  waited  until 
March  9  before  accepting  the  Soviet  offer 
to   do    the    salvage   job. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  17.  1972) 
Food  Crisis  Grows  in  Bangladesh 

Dacca.  Bangladesh — The  head  of  the 
United  Nations  relief  program  In  Bangladesh 
said  yesterday  that  tlie  country  Is  'headinp 
for  ciisaster"  because  of  a  food  shortage  and 
lack  of  response  to  a  UN  money  appeal.  He 
forecast  food  riots  "a  few  weeks  Irom  now," 

"Bangladesh  has  been  a  playground  for 
charitable  hobbies."  said  Tonl  Hagen,  the 
Swiss  director  for  UN.  relief  operations  In 
Dacca. 

"You  can  t  build  bridges  with  baby  food 
and  you  can't  transport  food  with  blankets." 
he  told  a  news  conference. 

Bottlenecks  in  Bangladesh  ports  receiving 
rice  and  wheat  shipments  from  abroad  are 
so  great  that  the  shipments  have  virtually 
halted.  The  distribution  delay  stems  from 
congestion  In  port  warehouses,  according 
to  UN.  officials. 

Erna  Sellver,  Austria's  ambassador  to  In- 
dia and  head  of  a  special  UN  te.im  survey- 
ing relief,  .said  she  had  cabled  the  U  N.'s  sec- 
retary-general, Kurt  Waldheim,  requesting 
$100  million  worth  of  Red  Cross  goods  to 
combat  supply  bottlenecks. 

United  Nations  officials  report  that  229,000 
tons  of  food  grain — a  six-week  supply — is 
backed  up  in  the  ports,  unable  to  move  In- 
land because  of  disrupted  communications 
and  lack  of  transport  Another  66.000  tons 
of  grain  Is  in  government  warehouses  In  the 
interior,  where  the  bulk  of  the  new  nation's 
75  million  people  live. 

The  relief  officials  say  11.143  tons  of  wheat 
from  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  and 
18.300  tons  of  rice  from  the  U  S  is  all  that  Is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  ports  of  Chittagong; 
and  Chalna  In  the  next  90  days  With  the 
officials  hoping  to  keep  at  lea.'^t  150.000  tons 
of  grain  moving  each  month,  this  29.443  tons 
will  amovint  to  only  a  10  days'  .-upply  There 
has  been  slow  response  to  a  worldwide  ap- 
peal three  weeks  ago  for  $626  million  in  a:cl 
for  Bangladesh 

Mr.  Hagen  has  met  Prime  Minister  Mujlbur 
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Rihman  twice  this  weel:  to  dlscujss  the  lal- 
qrlng  program. 

A  week  ago.  Mr    Hagen  said  the  U.N.  pro- 
g*am    and    the    tv.o-dozen    voluntary    reueJ 
1  gaiUzatio.is  cperati::g   .inder  Its  umbrella 
uld  pull  out  unless  the  government  srarteci 
loading  ar.d  moving  more  gram.  He  say. 
has   njt;d   seme   improvement.   But    the 
me  minister's  coordinator  of  external  re- 
r  a5=i:stance,  Abd-.i!  Ran  Choudhury.  enti- 
ced  thj   relief  age.-.cie?  and  charged   that 
wer.;  taking  rp  t  jo  much  time  making 
i'eys. 
Relief  sources  say  the  government  has  re- 
ted  a  UN',  plan  to  spend  i6  million  clear- 
s.-.r-ken  siups  frsm  the  harbors  ot  Chit- 
ji;g  and  Chalna.  and   apparently  agreed 
;ead   to  accept   a  Soviet  salvage  proposal 
side  U.N,  au.-pices    The  ships  were  sunk 
ring  the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan 
;  December. 
The  sources  also  say  that  rice  In  private 
>cks     has     been     dep'e-ed     by    widespread 
i:gli:ig  acro.-s  the  border  to  India,  where 
ce"s   are   higher    bnelkh   Mujlb  has  called 
the  formation  of  cltizf-'is'  committees  in 
northern    brrder    areas    to   combat    the 

rhe    Indian    goveri.me.u    has    star-ed    to 

th?  first  80.000  tons  of  500,000  tons  of 

t  that  It  has  premised  into  north  Ben- 

This    is    coming    overland    across    the 

iheru  border. 
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U  B  Aid  to  B.ingladesh  Being  Reprocp..am£d 
,V.\sHiNGiON  I  Rei.tteri . — Abouc  60  per  cent 
United  S'ates  reaef  a;d  for  Bangladesh, 
formerly  Eas*-  Pakistan,  is  beuig  reprogramed 
or  canceled,  the  State  Department  disclosed 
ye:  terday. 

rhe  disclosure  came  foUowiug  claims  by 
Se  laior  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D  .  Mass.i  that 
th  (  Ni.xon  administration  had  misled  the 
American  people  on  the  extent  of  US.  aid 
acitially  reaching  the  war-torn  nation. 

department  spokesman.  Charles  Bray, 
=alh  that  cf  the  total  U.S.  commitment  to 
Eait  Pakistan  relief  of  .$158  million  between 
No, -ember,  1970,  and  November,  1971,  $97 
mi  lion  was  being  reprogramed  or  deobli- 
gafed. 

J  one  knows  how  m.tich  of  this  latter 
aniount  will  go  to  Bar.gladesh.  The  U  S. 
oJmals  said  that  of  the  $97  million,  $91 
mi  lion  represented  food-for-peace  dollar 
sal  I  agreements  with  the  government  of 
Pal  Jstan. 

I  n  order  to  deliver  this  food  to  Bangladesh, 
it  i-ould  require  renegotiation  of  the  agree- 
me  Its  with  the  new  government  In  Dacca, 
wh  ch  the  U.S.  has  :".ot  yet  recognized 
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(Prom  Worldvlew,  January  1972] 

Bangladesh  in  St.ride:  Selective 
Indignation  in  Amekica 
(By  Martin  E.  Marty ) 
world  community  does   not  seem  to 
.  This  Judgment  appears  in  almost  every 
ysls   of   the   situation   In   Bangla   Desh, 
East    PaMstan.    North    AmerlcaiiB 
little  about  the  politics  of  Pakistan, 
geography  of  suffering,  the  moral  issues 
ved.    What    is    more,    "compassion    fa- 
has  set  In  and  our  capacity  for  moral 
Is    dormant,    at    lea^t    where    the 
of   remote   millions    are   concerned 
we  call,  as  Hugh  McCuUum.  for  exam- 
does  in  the  September.   1971,  Canadian 
I  Tchman,   make  an  effort   to   personalize 
plea  to  help  save  the  life  of  a  Bengali 
I  "One  of  the  almost  eight  mlllio.n 
n  from  their  homeland  by  soldiers  of 
Pakistan  .  .  .  the  people  .  .  .  are  sys- 
ly   being   destroyed   culturally,   po- 
and.  in  many  cases  physically  by  a 
!ve  military  regime  from  West  Paki- 
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NfcCullum  knows  that  readers\"don't  want 

lie   harangued  again.   You've  a^n  it  all. 


Middle  East  and  South  America  and  Viet- 
nam. The  naked  child,  the  bloated  belly,  the 
wizened  grandfather,  the  hopeless  eyes."  Tills 
tragedy  is  worse  than  Biafra.  an  earlier  situ- 
ation to  which  readers  had  eventually  re- 
sponded until  comp.usslon  fatigue  set  In. 
"But  this  tragedy  is  a  little  worse."  And  It 
has  political  complications  that  were  unreal- 
i2!ed  in  Biafra.  President  Nixon  Is  "playing 
with  people's  lives"  In  his  leadership  and  In 
his  encouragement  of  continued  siippurt  of 
West  Pakistan  military  ventures.  On  page 
after  page,  McCulUim  balances  lnt<T.iational 
politic.il  concerns  with  personaJ  appeals.  On 
a  smaller  scale,  so  have  other  editors.  Their 
tone  reveals  one  thing  in  common:  They  ex- 
pect readers  either  to  page  rapidly  past  the 
articles  on  Bangla  De.sh  or  to  have  such  a 
high  threshold  of  resistance  that  very  little 
will  ever  come  of  their  re.idlng. 

Thooe  who  try  to  stave  off  the  effects  of 
that  current  version  of  "selective  indigatlon  " 
Ahich  overlooks  Bangla  Desh  regularly  ask. 
Why  does  one  crisis  reach  ;i  nat;on  while 
others  do  not'  The  answer  is  not  to  be  found 
in  statistics.  More  Americans  were  roused  to 
pa.-olonate  supp.rrt  of  one  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Galley,  declared  by  military  courts  to  be 
a  Mylai  murderer,  than  were  moved  to  In- 
dignation over  the  hundreds  of  deaths  at 
Mylai — a  fact  demonstrable  to  any  one  who 
observed  the  actions  of  the  President  after 
Galley's  guilt  was  announced.  Mr.  Nixon  had 
obviously  been  reading  the  public  opinion 
polls.  That  larger  numbers  of  people  are  in- 
volved in  one  crisis  than  in  another  makes 
litrie  difference.  Similarly,  distance  is  not  the 
critical  factor;  Bangla  Desh  is  not  much  far- 
ther away  than  Vietnam,  a  nation  which  was 
eventually  brought  Into  the  scope  of  Ameri- 
can concern. 

"The  world  community  does  not  seem  to 
care,"  Understanding  why  at  least  one  part 
of  that  commimity.  the  United  States,  does 
not  seem  to  car?  may  not  resolve  the  crisl,=, 
but  It  C3uld  be  the  first  step.  According  to 
a  New  York  Times  editorial,  the  events  In 
East  Pakistan  are  "crimes  against  humanltv 
unequalled  since  Hitler's  time."  It  Is  hard  to 
measure  the  .iccuracy  of  such  a  statement. 
but  the  editorial  goes  on  to  cite  numerous 
now-ecUpsed  tragedies,  some  of  which  at- 
tracted American  attention  and  others  which 
did  not.  The  butchery  that  followed  partition 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  for  example, 
probably  registers  not  at  all.  When  was  that? 
Who  were  the  parties,  who  the  personalities? 
What  was  the  loss  of  life,  what  was  the  reasja 
g.veii,  what  were  the  means?  Public  recogni- 
tion Is  close  to  zero. 

A  second  cited  "crime  against  humanity" 
was  Stalin's  postwar  crimes.  'Selective  Indlg- 
naciciii"  in  Amoricd  picked  that  one  up. 
America  and  Russia  had  been  wary  and  un- 
certain allies  during  World  War  II;'memorles 
of  earlier  Red  Scares  In  America  and  con- 
sistent reportage  of  Stalinist  atrocities  had 
prepared  the  climate  for  outrage.  Rejection 
Lf  pi'0-Stallnist  domestic  Cummunis-.s  dur- 
ing the  1930's  had  built  up  public  predisposi- 
tions against  Soviet  leadership.  Now  a  "cold 
war"  had  begun,  most  Americans  had  taken 
sides  and  were  looking  for  confirmatory  evi- 
dence. When  news  began  to  trickle  out  of 
Russia,  the  Anierican  public  had  no  difficulty 
filling  out  Its  stereotype  of  Communist  evil. 
Little  could  be  done,  of  course,  about  an 
interna!  situation  "behind  the  Iron  Curtain," 
but  people  on  this  side  could  at  least  employ 
'heir  Indignation  to  shore  up  American  de- 
fenses. 

Then  there  was  "the  massacre  of  Com- 
munists In  Indonesia";  an  event  that  hardly 
blipped  across  the  p.sychic  radar  screen  of 
Americans.  The  same  people  who  had  Justi- 
fied the  U,S,  presence  in  Vietnam  as  an  alter- 
native to  a  potential  "bloodbath"  of  anti- 
Communists  should  America  withdraw,  over- 
looked    the     antl-Communlst     bloodbath 

worse  than  the  Vietnamese  one  would  appear 
to  be  In  prospect — that  had  already  occurred 


old  famlUar  scene  from  Biafra" jMid_the-^ln    Indonesia.    Estimates   of    the    dead 


vary 


from  250,000  to  500,000,  yet  the  event  re- 
ceived no  more  than  a  few  paragraphs  of 
newspaper  space  and  was  ignored  by  "prime 
time"  television.  After  all,  it  was  "our  side" 
that  was  doing  the  killing,  and  anyway 
Indoiaesla  Is  far,  far  away. 

Finally,  suffering  In  Africa  during  two 
freedom  decades  must  be  listed  in  the 
catalog  of  comparative  crises.  Through  the 
years,  in  part  because  of  American  blacks' 
Identification  with  African  causes  and  in 
part  because  of  white  America's  fears 
the  African  situations — Including  the  moral- 
ly and  politically  confusing  Blafran  scene- 
did  begin  to  draw  signs  of  recognition  on  the 
part  of  Americans. 

We  cannot  say,  then,  that  Bangla  Desh  is 
more  overlooked  than  any  of  the  other  post- 
Hitler  tragedies.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
far  down  on  the  scale  of  neglect,  rarely  a 
subject  of  outrage,  and  clear  evidence  that 
"selective  indignation"  is  operative.  Selec- 
tlve  Indignation  suggests  that  people  respond 
to  crises,  threats,  or  events  In  no  way  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  hu- 
man misery  Involved.  Other  factors  are 
determinative. 

To  begin  to  understand  comparative  crises 
and  responses,  a  framework  of  Inquiry  de- 
signed by  phenomenologlst  Alfred  Schutz 
may  be  useful.  Much  of  this  framework  Is 
stated  In  formal  philosophical  terms  and  its 
detail  does  not  concern  us  here;  I  shall 
freely  pirate  and  translate  his  Ideas  as  a 
background  to  understanding  selective  in- 
dignatlon  in  the  case  of  Bangla  Desh. 

In  his  book  On  Phenomenology  and  Social 
Relations,  Schutz  speaks  of  '"zones  of  rele- 
vance," describing  four  regions  of  decreasing 
relevance.  First,  "there  Is  that  part  of  the 
world  within  our  reach  which  can  be  im- 
mediately observed  by  us  and  also  at  least 
partially  dominated  by  us — that  is  changed 
and  rearranged  by  our  actions.  It  is  that  sec- 
tor of  the  world  within  which  our  projects 
can  be  materialized  and  brought  forth."  Can- 
cer in  my  family  is  a  matter  of  "primary 
relevance"  as  disease  in  Bangla  Desh  is  not. 
Vandalism  in  my  neighbor's  house  Is  so  close 
to  h'.me  that  I  respond  out  of  fear  for  my 
own  property  or  care  for  his  In  ways  dif- 
ferent from  my  r>:sponse  to  property-de- 
stroyers far  away.  The  burning  of  Watts, 
Detroit.  Newark,  are  matters  of  primary  rele- 
vance to  citizens  of  those  metropolitan  areas 
as  the  burning  of  villages  in  Bangla  Desh  is 
not.  The  first  rule  of  comprehension,  then, 
would  be  that  we  ejcpect  less  response  to 
problems  outside  the  zone  of  primary  rele- 
vance. 

Schutz  speaks  next  of  "'fields  not  open  to 
our  domination  but  mediately  connected 
with  the  zone  of  primary  relevance  because, 
for  instance,  they  furnish  ready-made  tools 
to  be  used  for  attaining  the  projected  goal 
or  they  establish  the  conditions  upon  which 
our  planning  Itself  or  its  execution  depends." 
One  becomes  familiar  with  these  "zones  of 
minor  relevance,"  becoming  aware  of  possi- 
bilities, chances,  or  risks  contained  in  them 
"with  reference  to  our  chief  interests." 

The  election  of  a  Socialist  premier  in  a 
Western  Hemispheric  nation,  Chile,  draws 
intermediate-range  "selective  indignation" 
responses.  Our  chief  interests  may  be  threat- 
ened and  we  begin  to  be  alert.  The  Cuban 
revolution,  "ninety  miles  away."  was  per- 
ceived as  an  immediate  and  direct  threat— 
hence,  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  It  has  been  more 
difficult  to  dramatize  the  Chilean  situation 
because  of  distance  and  the  way  in  which 
the  threat  became  present — the  approved 
method  of  the  ballot  box  as  opposed  to  vio- 
lent revolution.  Bangla  Desh  has  not  fallen 
into  this  mediate  zone. 

Third,  says  Schutz.  there  are  "other  zones 
wliich.  for  the  time  being,  have  no  such  con- 
nection wtlh  the  interest  at  hand."  We  call 
them  "relatively  irrelevant,  indicating  there- 
by that  we  may  continue  to  take  them  for 
granted  as  long  as  no  changes  occur  within 
them  which  might  Influence  the  relevant  sec- 
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tors  by  novel  and  unexpected  chances  of 
risks  "  Ever,  though  Bangla  Desh  might  lead 
to  war  between  populous  India  and  Pakls- 
ta.i — over  what,  by  the  way,  would  become 
the  eighth  most  populous  nation  in  the  world 
If  it  were  granted  Independence — the  situa- 
tion remains  '"relatively  irrelevant."  We  can 
picture  the  conflict  moving  from  the  third 
to  the  first  zone  were  Americans  suddenly 
able  to  see  China,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  being  drawn  Into  war  in  that  area, 
however. 

Finally,  there  are  "zones  which  we  suggest 
calling  absolutely  irrelevant  because  no  pos- 
sible change  occurring  within  them  would — 
or  so  we  believe — Influence  our  objective  in 
hand."  Jacques  EUlul,  In  his  book  called 
Violence,  scorned  Western  radicals  for  their 
"selective  indignation."  They  expressed  rage 
at  the  U.S.  presence  In  Vietnam  because  In 
embarrassing  America  they  might  further 
their  own  Interests.  They  did  not  seem  in- 
trinsically interested  in  human  suffering  as 
such;  they  could  conveniently  overlook  com- 
parable misery  in  the  Sudan.  Why?  Because 
says  Ellul.  the  outcomes  there  seemed  "ab- 
solutely irrelevant"  to  those  radicals'  political 
objectives. 

While  Bangla  Desh  is  not  being  dismissed 
as  "absolutely  Irrelevant."  It  hardly  repre- 
sents anything  closer  than  the  third  zone. 

Schutz  reminds  us  that  '"Interest  at  hand" 
does  not  represent  an  Integral,  static,  closed 
system  of  phenomena.  There  are  pluralities 
of  interests,  neither  constant  nor  homogene- 
ous. Further,  these  are  Imprecise  and  inter- 
mingled. Last,  and  most  Important,  there  are 
"intrinsic"  and  there  are  "Imposed"  rele- 
vances. 

Intrinsic  relevances  "are  the  outcome  of 
our  chosen  Interests,  established  by  our  spon- 
taneous decision  to  solve  a  problem  by  our 
thinking,  to  attain  a  goal  by  our  action,  to 
bring  forth  a  projected  state  of  affairs."  We 
are  free  to  choose  what  we  are  interested  In, 
but  an  established  interest  determines  the 
system  of  relevances.  We  then  have  to  put 
up  with  this  system  as  established.  Thvis. 
Americans  have  come  to  regard  the  racial 
crisis  as  established  and  thus  fit  new  re- 
sponses within  an  intrinsic  and  almost  auto- 
matic framework.  Most  have  taken  sides  for 
black  or  white,  for  militant  or  moderate,  for 
backlasher  or  reconciler.  Stereotypes  can 
then  then  readily  be  filled.  Not  so  with  a 
situation  such  as  Bangla  Desh.  where  neither 
West  nor  East  Pakistan  Is  yet  part  of  a  na- 
tional mind-set  here. 

Schutz  speaks  also  of  "imposed  relevances  " 
We  are  not  centers  of  spontaneity,  "gearing 
Into  the  world  and  creating  changes  within 
It  "  Imposed  upon  us  as  relevant  are  situa- 
tions and  events  which  are  not  connected 
with  Interests  chosen  by  us,  which  do  not 
orleinate  In  acts  of  our  discretion,  and  which 
we  have  to  take  Just  as  they  are.  without 
any  power  to  modify  them  by  our  spontane- 
ous activities  except  by  transforming  the 
relevances  thus  imposed  Into  Intrinsic  rele- 
vances." While  that  remains  unachieved,  says 
Schutz.  "we  do  not  consider  the  Imposed 
relevances  as  being  connected  with  our  spon- 
taneously chosen  goals.  Because  they  are 
Imnosed  tipon  us  they  remain  tmclarlfled 
and   rather  Incomprehensible," 

In  those  few  words.  Schutz  has  written  an 
abstract  history  of  the  Vietnamese  war  and 
American  consclouf^npss.  During  the  early 
1960's.  the  "man  on  the  street"  could  not 
have  located  Vietnam  on  the  map.  From 
his  youthful  stamp-collecting  days  he  may 
hnve  known  about  French  Indochina;  but 
Vietnam  partitioning.  Geneva  accords,  and 
the  profiles  of  Southeast  Asia  remained  un- 
clarifled  and  Incomprehensible.  Some  Pen- 
tagon and  State  Deuartment  people  who.  no 
dnuht  sincerely,  believed  that  Vietnamese 
destinies  were  closely  connected  with  our 
national  self-interest  T'domlno  theories," 
"cold  war  enemy  expansiveness."  "flght  them 
there  or  on  the  shores  of  California")   tried 


to  bring  Vietnam  from  imposed  to  intrinsic 
relevance.  Nothing  like  that  has  happened  m 
the  case  of  India  or  Pakistan.  Surely  the 
situation  Is  now  being  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion but.  as  editors  and  media  managers 
know,  their  audiences  do  not  connect  tne 
Issues  "with  our  spontaneously  chosen  goals." 
The  Schutzian  framework  can  be  tested  on 
numerous  events  in  American  life  and  reveals 
something  less  than  a  rational  pattern  of 
national   action   and   reaction. 

'"Remember  Pearl  Harbor"'  and  "Remeni- 
ber  the  Maine"  are  two  slogans  wiilch  helped 
motivate  American  involvement  ;n  wars.  The 
wars  were  on  different  scales,  rs  were  the 
threats  Implied,  yet  both  slogans  were  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  their  purpose.  In  the  case 
of  the  Maine,  the  American  public  mind  had 
been  shaped  bv  nearly  a  century's  promotion 
of  the  ideas  of  Manifest  Destiny  and  re- 
deemershlp.  Tl'.e  Spanlurd  stood  m  the  way 
of  an  expanding  Protestant  empire,  in  tl.e 
way  of  America's  fulfillment  of  Us  divine 
mandate  to  world  service.  While  the  mili- 
tary details  may  have  been  meagerly  per- 
ceived before  the  Maine  wont  down,  the  na- 
tion's "s}X)ntaneously  chjsen  goals  "  were 
being  frustrated.  The  slogan  enjoining  re- 
membrance of  the  Maine  reinforced  pre- 
conceptions and  belonged  to  the  already  ex- 
isting pattern  of  intrinsic  relevance. 

Pearl  Harbor  also  belonged.  As  enemies  of 
Franklin  D.  Roose\elt  have  contended  for  a 
quarter  century  and  more,  the  American  pub- 
lic was  on  the  verge  of  intervening  In  war  and 
only  needed  a  dramatic  act.  The  conspira- 
torial theory  argue'^  that  Roosevelt,  a  master 
of  cosmic  stage-managincr  and  the  use  of 
media,  lured  Japan  into  catching  America  off 
guard.  Thus  he  discovered  a  new  congruence 
between  his  goals  and  the  nation's  "spon- 
taneously chosen  goals,"  which  In  this  case 
Included  national  survival.  The  scale  of  stim- 
uli, then,  may  differ  so  long  as  the  new  In- 
cidents fit  into  the  existing  goal  pattern. 

The  threats  to  security  Involved  In  the 
Mexican  War  of  1847  and  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  In  1861  are  hardly  comparable,  yet 
both  fit  the  Intrinsic  relevance  scheme.  In 
both  wars,  leaders  on  both  sides  faced  Inter- 
nal opponents,  foot-dreggers  and  reluctant 
participants,  but  they  were  able  to  prosecute 
the  wars  because  triggering  incidents  had 
fulfilled  certain  exp)ectatlons.  Stmllarly, 
American  Presidents  know  they  can  gain 
support  for  economic  actions  if  they  can 
rouse  the  nation  to  "selective  Indignation" 
about  economic  patterns  (e.g.,  inflation) 
which  remind  the  people  of  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's.  People  bear  a  bundle 
of  memories  and  received  traditions;  they 
fear  another  depression  and  will  find  Im- 
mediately relevant  any  step  that  seems  plau- 
sibly related  to  avoiding  such  a  develop- 
ment. 

In  all  of  this,  some  analogy  to  the  in- 
dividual human  organism  Is  appropriate.  A 
knife  at  my  throat,  for  example,  or  an  open 
prison  gate  will,  to  say  the  least,  be  perceived 
as  immediately  relevant  by  me  or  by  a  pris- 
oner. Bangla  Desh  offers  neither  threat  nor 
opportunity  in  that  same  sense.  Vietnam 
eventually  did  come  to  be  see'; — by  perhaps 
a  slight  majority  of  Americans — as  an  actual 
tlireat  to  American  stirvival  in  a  world  of 
falling  dominoes;  "victory"  there  was  por- 
trayed by  coonskln-nailers-on-the-wall  and 
the  John  Waynes  among  us  as  promising  a 
generation  of  peace  and  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Slno-Sovlet  expansion.  But  what  do 
Americans  gain  from  one  side  or  the  other 
In  Bangla  Desh? 

One  may  compare  a  relatively  trivial  entity 
in  our  national  history,  the  "Red  Scare"  fol- 
lowing the  Russian  Revolution,  with  the 
"Red  Coats"  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  Red  Scare  provoked  the  nation  to  hos- 
tility toward  communism,  even  though,  a.";  It 
turned  out,  few  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  active  agents  of  Soviet  communism. 
Yet.  after  World  War  I,  the  nation  was  so 


uncertain  of  its  power  and  purp<-)se  that  it 
coxild  not  tolerate  Internal  di.v-ent.  Some- 
tliing  similar  occtirrc-d  In  the  McCarthy  era 
following  World  War  II.  Througli  that  bitter 
time,  many  thoughtful  citizens  knew  that 
the  actual  Internal  Cc-mmunlst  tl.reat  was 
small,  but  enough  of  their  contemporaries 
believed  that  national  survival  was  at  stake, 
and  McCarthyism  became  a  matter  of  Intense 
concern. 

In  the  American  Flevolutlon.  many  of  the 
slogans  warned  of  a  threat  to  sur\ival.  but 
careful  study  shows  that  it  was  more  a  time 
of  promise  and  oppwrtunity.  By  any  objec- 
tive standard,  the  colonists  were  not  op- 
pressed as  most  of  tl.e  revolutionary  peoples 
of  the  world  are.  But  there  had  been  just 
enough  taxation,  non-representation  and  de- 
lay in  the  enlargement  of  liberties  to  permit 
leaders  'o  rally  the  troops  against  England, 
The  conflict  had  more  to  do  with  seizing  the 
possibility  of  full  .self-governmeiit  than  with 
resisting  tyranny.  "Selective  indignation" 
against  relatl  My  trivial  events  the  Bost<,n 
Massacre)  or  selective  support  wf  ambiguous 
acts  (the  Boston  Tea  Party)  came  easily  be- 
cause they  were  positive  reinforcements  of 
•'spontaneou.sly  chosen  goals."  Whether 
chosen  goals  were  expressed  in  terms  of  re- 
sistance to  tyranny.  Manifest  De,«tiny  or.  as 
more  recently.  Defendine  the  Free  Wurld. 
crises  must  first  be  related  to  the  goal  pat- 
tern before  they  are  popularly  recognized  as 
critical. 

A  nimiber  of  other  factors  should  at  least 
be  explored  as  pcwslbly  enhancing  the  "zones 
of  relev,\nce"  explanation  For  example,  It 
seems  tliat  scale  and  ."Cope  have  something 
to  do  with  response  to  crisis.  "The  death  of 
one  person  Is  a  tragedy;  the  death  of  a  mil- 
lion people  is  a  statistic"  (Stalin),  Ameri- 
cans cannot  hear  enough  .'ibout  the  suffering 
of  one  Am.erlcan  prisoner  of  war  in  Vietnam 
or  oi\e  imprisoned  bishop  anywhere  in  "the 
Communist  World."  They  may  even  be  able 
to  resfKand  positively  to  one  Southeast  Asian 
child  flown  to  the  U.S.  for  heart  surgery.  But 
the  forced  flight  of  9  million  people  from 
Bangla  Desh,  who  become  a  festering  pres- 
ence among  hundreds  of  millions  of  Indian? 
Is  unimaginably  gross  and  has  to  be  reduoed 
to  abstraction  and  mere  statistics  Perhaps 
Biafra  was  Just  enough  smaller.  Perhaps  It 
represented  a  "conceivable"  situation,  one 
where  .\merican  voluntary  aid  might  r  ,  ae 
a  difference  It  is  easier  for  Am-,  ican 
churches  to  raise  funds  for  one  graphic 
need — as  when  a  local  high  school  student 
needs  kidney  surgery — than  It  is  to  gather 
funds  to  keep  alive  hundreds  of  children  In 
Indla"s  refugee  areas. 

Next,  there  must  be  some  base  In  an  al- 
ready approved  moral  community  Richard  L. 
Merri't  shows  In  Symbnlf  of  American  Com- 
munity 1735-1775  how  American  colonists  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cei.tury  began 
to  see  a  common  destiny  and  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  one  another.  During  that 
period,  events  such  as  the  Stamp  Act  or  th"" 
almost  Incoi^ceivably  trivial  threat  that  An- 
glicans might  establish  a  bishop  In  the 
American  colonies  served  to  reinforce  the  re- 
solve to  work  for  independence.  .Americans 
have  no  network  which  picks  up  signals  from 
Bangla  Desh  or  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Li'tle  ""moral  community'"  exists  In  a 
nation  which  suppons  the  very  regime  that 
is  the  agent  of  most  of  the  misery. 

The  timlne  of  a  tragedy  also  affects  the 
response  to  It.  '"When""  matters.  Sebastian 
DeGrazla"s  The  Political  Communuy.  A  Stu- 
dy of  Anomie  suggests  that  there  are  mo- 
ments when  the  leadership  of  a  community 
projects  such  competing  and  confusing  sym- 
bols that  the  followers,  the  masses,  are  lost 
and  lap.se  into  anomile.  iPor  example,  should 
one  compete  or  cooperate,  since  the  Ameri- 
can system  enjoii.s  both''  Yet  they  are  logical 
opposltes)  The  eovernment  supports  the 
regime  that  causes  the  suffering  lin  Bangla 
Desh.   Spain,    Greece,   etc  )    yet    calls   for   a 
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mpasslonate  response  to  the  victims.  The 
uUine;  anomle  dissipates  any  public  sense 
obligation. 

A  decade  of  war  in  Indochina,  racial  tur- 
lil   at   home,   confusion  over  student   dls- 
u.  hippie  counterculture,  and  many  "cry 
■>\t"    crises    mixed     in     among    authentic 
reats  have  led  people  to  lapse  Into  nostal- 
g^.  amnesia,  apathy  and  dulled  conscious- 
s.   In  a  different  decade  and  a  different 
(ntext.   Banela   Desh   might   have   aroused 
e  sympathy  and  support.  Unfortunately 
the  starvl^  they  did  not  get  to  choose 
elr  moment  ».the  world  community's  psy- 
!c  hl.story.  Th%y  are  hungry  now. 
A    local    embodiment    of   distant    realities 
Ips  International  Incidents  become  part  of 
scheme    of    intrinsic    relevances.    The 
vement  of  American  blacks  from  marginal 
tus  to  a  zone  of  immediate  relevance  in 
ional   consciousness   makes   it   e^ier   for 
ican    incidents    to    be    seen    as 
.^bierlcan  blacks  have  stressed  theii 
African  roots,  and  more,  no  doubt. 
ey    are    a    local    embodiment    of 
reat    and    promise.    Bangla    Desh 
ch  embodiment  in  most  of  the  world  com- 
iinity. 

The  Arab-Israel!  situation  is  seen  as  threat- 
mg  because  it  may  draw  Russia  and  the 
Uhited  States  into  confrontation.  It  may  be 
ni  more  volatile  than  the  Asian  situation. 
:ch  could  similarly  involve  Russia  with 
Cfcina  and  thus,  inevitably,  the  United  States. 
B  It  the  Middle  East  has  American  Jews  as 
elective  communicators  of  emergencies.  The 
sqffering  of  relatively  smaller  ni:mbers  of 
e  there  is  more  vi*d  to  Americans  than 
the  suffering  of  Pakistan's  millions 
Selective  indignation  Is  obviously  most  op- 
tive  where  the  line  between  'good  guys" 
"bad  guys  "  is  clearest.  The  difficult  task 
the  US  government  regarding  the  war  In 
nam  is  to  convince  Americans  that  they 
Ily  are  backing  a  more  tree,  enlightened 
promising  regime  than  that  of  Hanoi.  It 
clear  that  our  government  has  failed.  The 
een  Begets  on  film  attracted  the  already 
i'inced,  but  few  slogans,  songs,  heroes  or 
nds  emerged  to  support  this  war.  The 
ited  State?  government  was  thrown  back 
depend  x-pon  the  sheer  authority  of  gc.v- 
iment  itself,  and  it  is  only  on  this  basis 
It  has  been  able  to  claim  the  coopera'ion 
mcst  of  its  citizens  In  the  case  of  Bangla 
Dish,  however,  the  authority  of  the  US  gov- 
r:iment  is  on  the  side  of  the  bad  guys.'"  of 
\V?st  Pakistan,  and  there  is  little  reason  or 
pcjsslbility  for  citizens  to  .sort  otit  the  slg- 
Is  received  from  that  part  of  the  world. 
Die  scheme  I  have  mapped  out  d.ies  not 
lude  the  role  of  the  aerator  or  of  mass 
?dia  in  stimulating  response  Unfortu- 
tely,  Bangla  Desh  has  no  agitators  in  most 
the  world  community.  The  agitator 
n  take  a  dormant  issue  and  make  it  live, 
n  discern  factors  a*  the  edge  of  one  zone 
relevance  and  use  theni  to  bring  the  issue 
me  Colonists  expressed  "selective  Indigna- 
m"  against  potential  Anglican  bishops  in 
eighteenth  century  not  because  the  blsh- 
s  would  have  threatened  Amerii-an  lives 
because  "heir  presence  collided  with  cer^ 
existing  Interests,  particularly  those  of 
esatioralists    and    other    free    church- 
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Thro'.igho-.it       the      nine'eenth       century, 

pDkesmen  for  a  "Protestant  Cr-:sade"  against 

a   "Catholic   Conspiracy"   could   agitate   and 

diaw     response     out     of    all     proportion     to 

Catholic  presence  and  threat— because  they 

re  able  to  pers-.iade  others  that  the  Crusade 

us  defending  the  American   fabric   of  gov- 

ment  from  interna;  and  external  foes.  Of 

urse  there  were  few  occasions  -a  hen  such 

threat    might    conceivably    have    existed. 

d  of  course  the  crusaders  were  merely  de- 

idlng   Protestant    churches   and   interests 

t  the  genius  of  the  agitator  is  in  creatively 

exblolting  one  set  of  interests  to  force  a  re- 

d^nltion  &f  the  whole  society's  Intere.sts. 


Repressive  governments  struck  back  at 
"anarchists"  at  the  nineteenth-century  Hay- 
market  Square  "riot"  in  Chicago  and  more 
recently,  also  in  Chicago,  at  the  "Hlppy-Ylp- 
ple"  revolutionists  of  1968.  knowing  In  both 
cases  that  they  could  depend  en  positive  pub- 
lic responses.  After  the  "Cambodia-Kent 
State"  incidents  and  thp  resulting  widespread 
but  largely  non-violent  campus  demonstra- 
tii  ns,  polls  showed  the  American  people 
locating  "campus  unrest"  and  yotith  rebellion 
as  more  critical  public  issues  that  either  the 
Vietnam  war  or  racial  unrest  Vice-President 
Agnew  and  Attorney-Oeneral  Mitchell  dem- 
onstrated their  skill  as  agitators  by  over- 
dramarizlng  these  "anarchist"  moments,  by 
appealing  to  the  tastes,  Interests  and  fears  of 
the  American  people. 

To  convince  Americans  that  their  national 
stirvival  relates  to  the  choices  they  make  in 
Bangla  Desh  is  incomparably  more  difficult. 
Not  until  a  further  move  is  made,  not  until 
some  Com.munist  power  makes  gestures  of 
apparent  threat,  will  most  Americans  even 
know  which  side  to  choose. 

■VVhile  the  role  of  the  media  could  be  an 
important  factor,  so  far  as  is  known  the 
media  reinforce  existirj^  opinion  more  than 
they  convert  to  new  opinion.  Scores  of  em- 
pirical studies  show  that  media  have  to  rely, 
"all  things  being  equal,"  on  the  predisposi- 
tions of  audiences  or  parts  of  audiences. 
Those  who  favor  Ronald  Reagan  or  George 
Wallace  or  Spiro  Agnew  find  themselves  more 
drawn  to  their  heroes  after  televised  per- 
formances; those  who  are  repelled  find  these 
people  even  more  repulsive  after  media  ex- 
posure So  far,  the  Bangla  Desh  situation  Is 
so  blurred,  remote  and  confusing  that  por- 
trayals of  misery  there  fall  into  no  pattern 
of  reinforcement,  McCullum  Is  correct:  We've 
stcn  all  the  bloated  bellies  before.  We  have 
to  get  closer  to  people's  ego  than  mass  media 
can.  to  predispo^se  citizens  to  take  seriously 
the  signs  of  human  exploitation  and  despair. 

Althougli  pe'iple's  ego-formation  goes  ca. 
in  the  intimate  circles  of  home,  school, 
church  and  conversation  groups,  a  symbolic 
nanonal  leadership  is '  necessary  to  shape 
ev(>n  the.se  exchanges.  Without  such  nation- 
al leadership  It  Is  difficult  to  picture  the 
nation  coming  alive  to  the  problems  of  In- 
dia and  Pakistan.  The  name-giver,  the 
eponyni-fashloner,  the  locater  of  issues  and 
symbol-creator  Is  essential  "Charismatic" 
i.->  the  term  usually  applied  to  such  leader- 
ship. Pope  John  XXlil  took  unnamed,  ill- 
defined  yearnings  for  human  concord  and 
in  f.ve  years  enforced  the  themes  of  ecu- 
inenlsm  as  other  people  had  not  In  fifty 
years.  With  meagre  political  programs,  the 
Kennedy  brothers  brought  hitherto-buried 
i'sue.s  to  public  life,  A  Martin  Luther  King 
'.vith  very  little  power  based  on  bus-rides. 
denionstratlons  and  non-violent  action  sen- 
-^itized  a  nation  to  the  struggle  for  racial 
injustice. 

A  leadership  that  offers  no  clear  path  or 
clean  imagery  can  hardly  bring  about  the 
CL,nversions  which  can  then  be  reinforced  by 
the  ni#dia.  Arms  for  West  Pakistan  and  con- 
cern for  Bangla  Desh  will  strike  most  citi- 
zens as  incompatible  Interests:  one  or  the 
other  might  make  sense,  but  compassionate 
response   is  crushed   between   the  two. 

Religious  institutions  pjre  using  their  resid- 
ual power  in  a  minor  way  to  change  the 
situation.  The  appeals  in  religious  publica- 
tions, the  fund  drives  of  various  denomi- 
national and  ecumenical  agencies,  the  oc- 
casional reports  of  visitors  to  the  scene — 
all  this  may  be  of  some  modest  help.  While 
"crash  programs"  and  "crisis  responses  ' 
from  small  corners  of  the  private  sector 
strive  to  fill  the  void,  agencies  involved 
must  also  war  against  apathy.  The  dulling 
of  human  sensitivity  Is  the  greatest  threat 
at  the  moment.  Those  who  deal  with  rellgl- 
uMS  symbols  and  theological  Interpretatioi  s 
are  poised  to  effect  some  change,  at  least 
Not  much  Is  likely  to  happen  If  they  support 


the  very  governmental  policies  that  con- 
tribute to  the  misery  against  which  they 
profess  to  be  contending.  Nor  is  much  likely 
to  happen  If  they  fall  into  apathy  or  cyn- 
icism themselves. 


THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  MOD- 
ERN  WARFARE  AND  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, Bruno  V.  Bitker,  a  Milwaukee  law- 
yer and  expert  on  the  convention,  clari- 
fied the  treaty's  distinction  between  the 
acts  of  modern  warfare  and  acts  of  gen- 
ocide. Since  the  war  in  Vietnam  per- 
sists, that  testimony  is  worth  recalling. 

At  that  time,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  asked 
Mr,  Bitker  whether  there  was  any  dif- 
ference between  genocide  and  the  mass 
killings  and  bombings  of  villages  which 
we  are  inevitably  engaged  in  in  South- 
east Asia.  Mr.  Bitker  noted  the  con- 
vention's judgment  that  the  intent  to 
commit  genocide  must  be  proven  in  all 
rases  in  question.  If  our  intention  was 
solely  to  destroy  a  national  and  racial 
population,  then  genocide  could  be 
charged.  However,  our  intervention  in 
Vietnam  was  based  on  political  neces- 
sity, in  protection  of  American  national 
security,  and  such  an  involvement  would 
not  provoke  accusations  under  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

Although  the  war  in  Vietnam  trag- 
ically continues,  and  although  lives  on 
both  sides  continue  to  be  lost,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  not  guilty  of  geno- 
cide. The  distinction  which  Mr.  Bitker 
made  in  1970  points  out  the  critical  dif- 
ference of  intent.  We  are  there  to  halt 
the  Communist  invasion  from  the  north 
and  not  to  destroy  an  national  group. 
The  horror  of  war  is  hardly  diminished 
thereby,  but  Mr.  Bitker's  testimony  does 
thwart  the  arguments  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  treaty  for  fear  of  American 
violations. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  rat- 
ify this  humanitarian  treaty  to  outlaw 
genocide. 


FLORIDA  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  CO- 
OPERATIVE OPPOSES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION RURAL  REVENUE  SHAR- 
ING PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  now  in  the  process  of  marking  up 
several  of  the  rural  development  bills 
now  before  it.  Included  among  the  bills 
is  the  administraticn's  special  rural  com- 
munity development  revenue  sharing 
proposal.  S.  1612. 

In  the  hearings  that  were  held  last 
year  before  the  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee of  whi  h  I  sei-ve  as  chairman, 
many  witnesses  appeared  before  u.?  on 
this  measure  With  the  exception  of  the 
administration  witnesses,  no  one  favoi'ed 
the  enactment  of  this  particular  pro- 
posal. Yet  despite  this  opposition.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  again  this  year,  in  his  Rural 
Development  message  to  Congress,  called 
for  enactement  of  this  legislation. 

Most  Senators  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  calls  for  the  termina- 
tion of  several  rural  development  pro- 
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over  to  the  States  to  do  with  as  they  wish,     ^o""  such  legislation. 

Included  in  these  programs  are  the  Co-  Florida  Council 

OF  Farmer  Cooperatives, 

Jack  Nelson,  President. 
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operative  Extension  Service,  the  Rural 
Environmental  Assistance  program,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
and  others. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  including  myself  are 
opposed  to  this  legislation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
recently  rejected  both  this  proposal  and 
the  administration's  latest  proposal  re- 
lating to  credit  sharing  involving  the 
turning  over  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
cration  loan  fimds  to  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  only  confident 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  will  join  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  voting  down 
these  proposals,  but  will  report  a  rural 
development  bill  which  will  strengthen 
the  rural  development  program  efforts 
the  administration  now  wants  to  weak- 
err'8r  eliminate. 

As  an  example  of  the  many  communi- 
cations I  continue  to  receive  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  stating  their 
opposition  to  the  administration's  Rural 
Revenue  Sharing  bill,  S.  1612. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Florida  Council  of 
Farmer  CooPERATrvES. 

January  19.  1972. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  i  The  Florida 
CouncU  of  Parmer  Cooperatives  passed  the 
enclosed  Resolution  at  Its  recent  annual 
meeting.  It  Is  our  hope  that  you  will  give 
thlB  matter  serious  consideration  and  your 
support. 

Please  advise  us  If  the  Florida  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  can  be  of  assistance  to 
you  In  obtaining  additional  Information  on 
this  or  other  agricultural  related  subjects. 
Sincerely, 

Bobby  R.  Bennett,  Secretary. 

Enclosure. 


Resolution 

Whereas,  since  the  I930's  funds  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  used  to  encourage  farmers  to 
actively  practice  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and 

Whereas,  these  programs  have  been  emi- 
nently effective,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  now  desirable  that  funds  dis- 
pensed through  Rural  Environmental  Assist- 
ance Programs  be  used  not  only  for  soil  con- 
servation, but  for  the  preservation  of  water 
and  air  by  preventing  activities  which  pollute 
the  air  or  the  water  by  farmers,  and 

Whereas.  H.R.  9447  and  S.  1560  provide 
authorization  for  presently  appropriated 
funds  to  be  used  for  cost  sharing  by  farmers 
who  take  active  measures  to  reduce  air  and/ 
or  water  pollution,  and 

Whereas,  hearings  on  these  bills  are  antici- 
pated in  early  1972; 

Be  It  hereby  resolved  by  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives  meeting  Novem- 
ber 8.  1971.  that  full  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion be  given  by  the  Association,  and  that 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  all  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  cf  Representatives  and 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  concern  about  the  impli- 
cations of  the  arrival  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  in  an  American  port.  For  the 
first  time  since  1965.  the  United  States 
will  receive  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia. 
This  country  banned  trade  with  Rhode- 
sia in  1965  when  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  Imposed  mandatory  sanc- 
tions on  trade  with  the  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment. Last  September,  the  Senate 
voted  to  violate  our  United  Nations  ob- 
ligation by  accepting  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, permitting  the  United  States  to 
ignore  its  United  Nations  agreement  to 
ban  trade  with  Rhodesia.  Thus,  the 
United  States  joins  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  as  the  only  nations  officially 
breaking  the  Security  Council  ban  on 
trade  with  the  minority-ruled  regime  of 
Rhodesia. 

South  Africa  and  Portugal  never  in- 
dulged in  the  pretense  of  observing  sanc- 
tions. Their  interests,  in  one  way  or 
another,  have  long  been  alined  with 
each  other  in  national  policies  on  race. 
Both  of  those  governments  maintain 
racist  policies  that  impose  the  strictures 
of  minority  rule  on  masses  of  African 
citizens. 

But  the  United  States,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
has  managed  to  support  a  public  posture 
that  claims  abhorrence  of  the  repressive 
and  inhuman  doctrines  of  minority  rule, 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  actively  sup- 
port countries  that  officially  maintain 
racist  policies: 

The  Congress  last  year  approved  con- 
tinuation of  the  bonus  paid  to  South 
Africa  sugar  growers — the  administra- 
tion signed  a  half  billion  dollar  loan 
agreement  with  Portugal  for  the  use  of 
an  airbase  in  the  Azores — a  deal  that 
may  ultimately  provide  support  for  the 
Portuguese  wars  in  Mozambique.  Angola, 
and  Guinea  Bissau — and.  5  days  after 
Mrs.  Nixon  returned  from  a  ■visit  to  Li- 
beria, the  administration  announced  a 
loan  guarantee  of  $48.6  million  for  South 
Africa  to  piuxhase  locomotives  from 
General  Motors. 

No  official  voice  of  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  our  Government  in  response 
to  the  violence  in  the  Southwest  Africa 
dispute  that  has  shut  dovm  an  American- 
owned  mining  operation. 

Rhodesia  is  a  nation  where  250.000 
whites  dominate  the  lives  of  5  million 
blacks.  In  1965,  we  voted  to  support  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  because  of  Rho- 
desia's split  with  Great  Britain  and  be- 
cause we  believed  in  the  need  to  nudge 
the  Rhodesian  regime  toward  a  settle- 
ment with  Great  Britain. 

Presumably,  our  Government  felt  at 
the  time  that  England  would  most  likely 
succeed  in  urging  the  rebellious  Rhode- 
sians  to  adopt  reforms.  Over  the  years, 
other  coimtries  have  maintained  the  ban 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  while  the  United 
States,  claiming  a  strategic  need  for  Rho- 
desian chrome,  has  abraidoned  its  United 
Nations  obligation  and  succumbed  to  an 
unjustified  plea  for  materials  we  do  not 
need. 

Both  the  State  Department  and  the 


Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness — 
OEP — have  denounced  the  existence  of 
a  national  chrome  "crisis"  Last  year  the 
administration  supported  legislation  to 
reduce  our  current  stockpile  oi  chiome 
ore  from  5.3  million  tons  to  3.1  million 
tons.  Why  then  have  we  ignored  OEP 
assurances  that  chrome  stockpiles  ure 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  our  so-called 
strategic  needs? 

In  the  Senate  debate  on  Rhodesian 
chrome  last  September  a  pnncipiil  con- 
cern was  the  matter  of  price  ani  the 
matter  of  dependence  on  the  U.S.S.R  ftr 
chrome  ore.  Presumably,  because  ol  the 
United  Nations  resolution.  U.S.  consum- 
ers have  had  to  purchase  chrome  uie 
from  So\iet  sources,  at  mfiated  prices. 
But  I  feel  that  the  price  argument  is 
not  a  satisfactory  rea.son  to  rciuie  Amer- 
ica's pledge  to  .support  the  struggle  for 
human  decency,  wherever  it  is  made  Tj 
those  who  support  the  need  for  Rhode- 
sian chrome  to  satisfy  U.S.  defen.se  de- 
mands, how  can  it  be  explamed  that 
Foote  Mineral's  Steuben ville,  Ohio,  plaiit 
will  probably  pio<. ess  the  incoming  ship- 
ment into  stainless  steel  lor  kitchen 
utensils  and  other  consumer  goods'.' 

Many  people  have  insisted  that  the 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  deny  the 
United  States  access  to  a  \ital  defen.se 
materiel.  But  what  could  be  the  possible 
strategic  requirement  lor  goose  down — 
one  of  the  newlv  acceptable  Rhodesian 
imports  the  Treasury  Department  in- 
cluded in  its  li.st  of  72  acceptable  com- 
modities. 

Thus,   when   the   .Argentine  shi]).   the 

Santos  Vega,  docks  in  Louisi-ana  it  \iill 

unload  a  tremendous  cargo  of  American 

discredit  along  with  25.000  tons  of  Plio- 

N^lesian  chrome  ore. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  arrival  of  the  shipment  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  becau.'^e  the  implications  are  so 
terribly  Imked  to  what  has  evolved  as  a 
national  policy  oi  benign  neglect"  for 
the  concerns  of  di-^^advantaged  people, 
both  here  and  m  other  countries. 

The  Pearce  commi.ssion  went  to  Rho- 
desia with  a  view  toward  extracting  ex- 
pressions of  compliance  from  black 
Rhodesians  for  a  proposal  to  adopt  n;a- 
lorlty  rule  in  30  years  or  more.  Because 
that  proposal  so  blatantly  violates  the 
standards  of  human  justice,  the  Peaice 
commission  wa.s  met  with  \nolent  err'ap- 
tions  of  denunciations  becau.>^e  black 
Rhodesians,  like  other  citizens  in  the 
world,  refuse  to  be  shackled  with  the 
anchors  of  repression  Yet.  the  actions 
of  the  United  States  have  showii  no  out- 
ward support  for  the  struggle  for  equal- 
ity by  Rhodesian  Africans 

Africans  want  self-determination. 
They  want  to  benefit  from  the  satisfac- 
tion of  selecting  their  owii  government, 
and  determining  their  own  destiiiv  But 
Rhodesian  Africans  face  the  degindation 
of  living  in  a  society  controlled  by  a 
white  minority  that  believes  it  is  racially 
superior  to  them  and  they  show  it 

The  arrival  of  the  shipment  of  Rho- 
desian chrome  ore  serves  to  symbolize 
this  country's  lack  of  concern  for  those 
policies. 

It  must  be  explained  to  the  American 

public  that  we  are  not  laced  with  the 

i.ssue  of  whether  trade  witli  Rhodesia  is 

cronoir.icallv  desirable. 

The  critical  issue  at  this  point  simply 
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statpd  is  that  the  United  States  has  vio- 

a  United  Nations  sanction  that  we 

to  adopt  more  than  6  years  ago. 

Motieover.  our  actions  tend  to  indicate 

the  world's  industrial  powers  are 

more  interested  in  profits  than  in 

right    of    African    peoples    to    rule 
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the   United   States   broke   the 
resolution  we  also  undermined 
potential  for  a  successful  solution  to 
in's   problems   with   Rhodesia.   la- 
the white  Rhodesian  government 
last  October   that  the  moves 
Rhodesian     matters    in    the    U.S. 
are  '"symptomatic — they  show 
"asin?  sympathy  for  us." 
is  move  of  the  United  States  against 
interests  of  black  Africans  not  only 
s  our  credibility  with  other  Afri- 
nations  but  jeopardizes  the  validity 
United  Nations  commitments  in 
spheres  of  the  world, 
shop   Abel   Muzorewa.   head   of  the 
St  Church  in  Rhod'  sia.  told  .^he 
Council  that  the  United  StaxH^ 
be    brought    before    the    World 
t   for   violating    the   terms    of    the 
Nations  resolution. 
:  trongly  denounce  the  action  that  has 
,-ed  the  United  States  to  begin  trad- 
with  the  Rhodesian  Government.  I 
that  oiu-  Government  must  make 
gh  review  of  the  plans  permit- 
the  Santos  Vega  to  dock  at  a  Louisi- 
port.  Moreover.  I  will  support  leeitl- 
efforts   to  prohibit   further   ship- 
of   goods   from   Rhodesia,    until 
that  regime  has  clearly  demon- 
ed  its  Intentions  to  halt  its  inhu- 
policies. 
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CHU.D  HEALTH 

Mt.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1  newsletter  of  the  American 
Acaiiemy  of  Pediatrics  states  that  the 
aca<  emy  has  signed  a  new  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  would  greatly  expand 
and  improve  the  Headstart  medical  con- 
sult ition  services. 

Tie  contract,  which  extends  the  pro- 
gran  through  July  1973.  contains  two 
new  provisions  which  I  think  are  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress:  First, 
the  academy  will  hire  and  train  12  re- 
gional health  specialists  who  will  develop 
and  coordinate  health  services  to  fit  the 
neec  s  of  local  program  personnel  and 
will  participate  in  policy  development 
wit:  the  regional  Haadstart  consultants 
ana  the  Reslonal  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment: and.  second,  the  contract  calls 
for  1 L  self-evaluation  of  Headstart  at  the 
loca    level. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
effoi  t,s  of  the  academy  to  improve  con- 
ditic  ns  for  our  Nation's  children:  there- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  thkt  the 
article  describing  the  contract  in  more 
detail  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tjiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
hindered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
fallows: 

MT  Signs  New  Contract  With  HEW 
.\NDiNG  Head  Stabt  Medical  Consttlta- 
N  Services  to  1973 


Amertcan  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has 
8lgn*d  a  $1,134,600  contract  with  the  Offlce  of 


Child  Development.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  renewing  and  ex- 
panding the  AAP  Head  Start  medical  con- 
sultation program  originally  Initiated  In 
1967.  The  contract  will  extend  the  program 
through  July.  1973. 

The  new  Head  Start  contract  was  Initiated 
and  developed  by  the  Academy's  Department 
of  Community  Services  and  represents  a 
major  step  forward  by  the  Academy  lo  insure 
that  health  services  provided  Head  Start 
children  throughout  the  country  adequately 
meet  the  health  needs  of  these  children, 
their  families  and  their  communities. 

The  Head  Start  contract  features  two  new 
provisions  which  were  not  included  in  the 
original  program. 

becional  health  spe<.  i.austs 

One  provision  will  enable  the  Academy  to 

hire  and  train  twelve  regional  health  special- 
ists to  develop  and  coordinate  health  serv- 
ices training  and  technical  assistance  systems 
'o  serve  the  needs  of  local  program  personnel. 
The  regional  health  specialists  will  partici- 
pate in  general  policy  making  and  program 
development  with  the  regional  Head  Start 
consultant  and  the  regional  Offlce  of  Child 
Development. 

They  will  assist  local  program  personnel  i:i 
ibtalning  and  using  medical  assistance 
^unds;    train  personnel  in  the  use  of  plan- 

ig  and  budgeting  guides,  and  train  pro- 
gifcm  staff  in  self-evaluation  techniques,  pro- 
gram budgeting  and  planning  of  training  and 
technical  assistance  needs.  Besides  training 
Head  Start  program  personnel,  the  regional 
Health  specialist  will  monitor  local  Head 
Start  programs  to  ensure  their  smooth  and 
effective  operation. 

SELF-EVALUATION 

The  other  new  provision  calls  for  individ- 
ual self -evaluation  of  Head  Start  programs  at 
the  community  level  Through  this  nieclia- 
nl-sm,  Head  Start  medical  consultants  and 
program  staff  will  review  and  critically  assess 
the  program's  operation  In  detail.  This  pro- 
cedure will  enable  Head  Start  consultants, 
regional  health  specialists  and  program  staff 
to  effectively  develop  and  implement  new 
techniques  as  needed  to  en.5ure  better  qusil- 
ity  child  health  care. 

These  two  new  provisions  in  the  Head  Start 
contract  will  further  enable  consultants  to 
pinpoint  and  resolve  administrative  and  oth- 
er types  of  problems  more  quicklv  and  effi- 
ciently. Thus  the  con.sultant  will  ha\e  ad- 
dit.onal  time  to  provide  extensive  medical 
services  to  He.id  Start  children  through  a 
more  economic  and  efficient  overall  program 

CONStTLTANTS'    DUTIES 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  rene.ved  con- 
tract, the  Head  Start  medical  consultant  will 
be  able  to  more  etfectlvely:  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  applications  submitted  by  the 
community,  meet  with  local  planning  com- 
mittees to  map  out  Head  Start  programs, 
maintain  contact  with  program  medical  di- 
rectors; follow-up  and  evaluate  programs,  and 
maintain  liaison  with  OCD  regional  and  na- 
tional offices 

Consultants  will  work  with  the  Offlce  of 
Child  Development  representatives  respon- 
sible for  funding  and  evaluating  He.ad  Start 
health  programs,  helping  them  Interpret  the 
needs  of  the  children,  the  resources  of  the 
community,  and  tiie  success  of  Head  Start 
programs.  The  consultant  will  supplement 
rather  than  replace  the  medical  and  ndmm- 
Istrative  skills  available  In  each  community. 

fTTRTHER   INFORMATION   AVAILABLE 

Anyone  wishing  further  information  about 
the  Head  Start  medical  consultation  service 
program  or  desiring  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
should  contact:  Mr.  Edmund  N  Epstein,  ad- 
ministrative director.  Head  Start  Medical 
Consultation  Service.  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  P  O  Box  1034,  Evanston.  111.  60204. 


CLEARCUTTING  IN  THE  MONAN- 
GAHELA  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  problems  that  has  arisen  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  national  timberlands  is 
that  of  clearcutting — a  logging  practice 
in  which  all  timber  is  removed  from  a 
particular  area.  Last  April,  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
began  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  man- 
agement of  our  national  timber  lands. 

The  subcommittee  has  taken  extensive 
testimony  on  clearcutting  as  it  Is  prac- 
ticed in  the  eastern  hardwood  forests, 
as  it  is  practiced  in  the  southern  pulp 
forests,  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  Douglas- 
fir  stands  in  the  Northwest,  and  as  it  is 
practiced  in  national  forests  on  steep 
slopes  at  high  altitudes  in  the  West.  Al- 
though there  are  different  views  as  to 
the  conclusions  that  the  subcommittee 
should  reach,  there  is  no  question  that 
clearcutting  is  being  practiced  in  areas 
where  it  should  not  be.  On  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest 
in  Montana  and  Idaho,  slow-growing 
timber  stands  at  high  altitudes  have  been 
clearcut  and  have  not  been  adequately 
reseeded.  The  result,  an  economically 
and  esthetically  unsatisfactory  manage- 
ment of  the  Bitterroot  Forest,  contra- 
dicts our  national  policy  of  forest  man- 
agement-multiple use  for  perpetual 
yield. 

One  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
our  problems  with  clearcutting  was  the 
distmgushed  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Randolph*  .  He  pointed  to  the 
destructive  effects  of  clearcutting,  par- 
ticularly in  his  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  sought  better  management 
of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
820.000  acres  of  forest  land  accessible  to 
the  55  percent  of  the  American  public 
living  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  some  indica- 
tion that  the  Forest  Service  continues  to 
practice  clearcutting  in  the  Mononga- 
hela National  Forest.  Senator  Randolph, 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  editor 
on  February  29,  1972,  stated  that  even- 
aged  timber  management — or  clearcut- 
ting— continues  to  be  a  major  thrust  of 
the  Forest  Service's  program  for  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  I  join 
Senator  Randolph  in  supporting  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  West  Virginia  For- 
est Management  Practices  Commission 
in  calling  for  uneven-aged  management 
of  the  Monongahela. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
RANDOLPH'S  letter  to  thp  New  York  Times, 
published  on  February  29,  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foiiows: 

FoRjEST  Service  practices 
To  THE  Editor: 

Edward  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  took  exception  to  your  recent  arti- 
cles on  forest  management  which  stated. 
"Bulldozers  and  tractors  are  boring  into 
some  of  the  last  remnant  of  pristine  wilder- 
ness. "  He  responded,  saying  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice now  administers  9.9  million  acres  in  the 
wilderness  preservation  system — "hardly  a 
last  remnant." 

What  Chief  CUfT  failed  to  point  out  was 
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that  over  97  per  cent  of  this  land  Is  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  legislation  for  an- 
other 1.2  million  acres  in  the  West  has  been 
Introduced  In  Congress.  Apparently  there  Is 
a  problem  in  defining  where  and  what  is  a 
last  remnant  of  wilderness. 

The  26,477  acres  east  of  the  Mississippi 
must  serve  as  wilderness  for  66  per  cent  of 
our  country's  population.  Consequently,  the 
17.993,022  acres  of  eastern  forests  are  being 
subjected  to  the  timber  demands  through 
even-aged  harvest  practices  which  are  domi- 
nating the  multiple-use,  sustained-yield 
concept. 

The  820,000-acre  Monongahela  National 
Forest,  located  in  eastern  West  Virginia,  is 
within  500  miles  of  55  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
population.  Many  citizens  are  looking  for 
a  "remnant  of  wilderness"  to  shed  urban 
wearies  and  relax.  There  is  not  one  acre  in 
this  forest  set  aside  under  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act  and  many  portions  of  this 
ecological  paradise  have  given  way  to  an  in- 
discriminate timber  harvesting  practice — 
clearcutting. 

The  Cranberry  Back  Country,  located  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest,  must  be  preserved  In  its 
unique  and  primitive  state.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice, since  1964,  awarded  timber  contracts  de- 
spite pleas  from  the  public  that  such  cutting 
would  destroy  Its  chance  for  wilderness  rec- 
ognition. 

Earlier,  clearcutting  In  the  Gauley  Ranger 
District  near  Rlchwood  nearly  destroyed  the 
local  wildlife  habitat,  recreational  potential, 
drainage  systems  and  the  land.  This  tragic 
mistake  prompted  Chief  Cliff,  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  to  state : 

"In  1964  and  until  recently,  we  stated  that 
even-aged  management  would  be  the  basic 
system  of  management  In  the  so-called  gen- 
eral forest  zone.  This  has  been  changed.  Our 
policy  now  Is  to  vise  a  variety  of  methods, 
with  no  one  method  as  primary." 

Actually,  little  has  changed.  Contracts 
awarded  since  Chief  Cliff's  testimony  are 
significantly  weighted  toward  even-aged 
management  and  uneven-aged  management 
continues  to  be  ignored  on  the  general  for- 
est zone,  which  constitutes  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  forest.  This  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  West  Virginia 
Forest  Management  Practices  Commission, 
established  by  the  West  Virginia  Legislature, 
which  urged  uneven-aged  management  be 
used  as  the  primary  harvest  method  on  the 
Monongahela, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Willowbrook  State  School  on  Staten  Is- 
land in  New  York  is  the  world's  largest 
institution  for  the  mentally  retarded.  In 
recent  months  there  has  been  consider- 
able concern  with  conditions  at  this  In- 
stitution. Time  magazine,  for  example, 
stated : 

Actually,  Willowbrook,  the  world's  largest 
Institution  for  the  mentally  retarded,  is  a 
school  in  name  only.  It  is  Instead  a  grim  re- 
pository for  those  whom  society  has  aban- 
doned. 

Miss  Constance  Bedson,  of  Bayside, 
N.Y.,  wrote  me  about  Willowbrook,  en- 
closing a  poem  she  composed  after 
watching  a  TV  program  about  the  insti- 
tution. I  believe  her  poem  is  edifying  to 
all  of  us  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  her  letter  and  poem 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  beinjr  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Batside,  N.Y., 
February  3,  1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  Last  night  on 
ABC-TV  I  Saw  a  program  about  Willowbrook 
and  Letchworth  institutions  for  Retarded 
Children. 

It  led  me  to  write  "Willowbrook"  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy.  I  hope  very  much  you  will 
please  kindly  read  it. 

Senator    Kennedy,    could    you    Pleafie    do 
Something  to  help? 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Constance  Bedson. 

Willowbrook 
I  By  Constance  Bedson ) 
I  saw  him  there.  The  Child. 
Retarded.  Huddled  he  was. 
And  naked.  On  the  bare  floor  he  was. 
Hiding   his   face.   From   the   World    did   he 
hide  it.  .  ^ 

0  we  must  reach  the  Moon. 
And  the  Stars. 

1  Faw  him.  there.  The  Child  Retarded. 

0  where  were  the  Arms  to  embrace  him? 
And  kind  words  in  his  ear? 

Does  he  ever  hear  Laughter? 

Or  Music? 

It  takes  Money. 

It  takes  Money. 

And  we  must  Journey  to  the  Stars. 

1  see  him  there  on  the  bare  floor. 
Huddled.  Neglected.  Alone. 

I  hear  him  walling. 

The  Moaning. 

They  say  the  smell  is  terrible. 

Is  terrible. 

And  we  must  Journey  to  the  Moon. 

The  cold  barren  land. 

At  Willowbrook,  New  York. 

There  is  a  child.  Huddled. 

Hiding  his  face  from  the  World. 

0  where  are  the  Arms  to  Etabrace  him? 

1  hear  the  Wailing. 


WILLIAM    H.   LAWRENCE— IN 
MEMORIAM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  who  knew  him  were  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  William  H.  Lawrence  on 
March  2.  There  is  little  one  can  add  to 
what  has  been  written  and  spoken  about 
Bill  Lawrence  since  his  passing,  but  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  admiration 
for  his  intense  dedication  to  a  truly  out- 
standing career  in  journalism  which  cov- 
ered four  decades.  His  endless  pursuit  of 
facts  and  close  association  with  news- 
makers in  this  country  and  abroad 
earned  him  a  reputation  as  a  most  au- 
thoritative observer  of  the  political 
scene.  With  his  passing,  we  have  lost  an 
excellent  reporter  and  a  superb  human 
being. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lawrence  family. 


sideration  of  that  measure  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee 

As  I  stated  while  introducing  the  bill, 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  and  senou.- 
criticisms  of  Amencans  is  that  their 
Government  does  not  respond  promptly 
and  adequately  to  th£ir  needs.  In  the 
conduct  of  their  personal  business  with 
Government  agencies,  individual  Amen- 
cans are  often  overwhelmed  at  the  com- 
plexity of  accomplishing  such  simple  ob- 
jectives as  obtaining  social  security  bene- 
fits, applying  fov  veteran's  ed-iicntii  r.,.; 
or  disability  payments.  Small  cities  or 
school  districts  are  inimdated  with  paper 
if  they  should  be  so  audacious  as  to  le- 
quest  Federal  assistance  for  a  local  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  agencies  themsehr.^ 
often  become  hopelessly  snarled  in  their 
own  red  tape  If  one  of  their  numbe: 
should  be  so  bold  us  to  have  an  origln:il. 
imaginative  idea. 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  the 
second  Hoover  Commission  completed 
its  comprehensive  examination  of  our 
Federal  Government.  In  those  17  yeai's. 
the  personnel  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  expanded  dramatically 
and,  often,  unnecessarily  Each  of  us 
knows  that  there  is  too  much  wast^  and 
mismanagement  of  money  and  human 
resources  in  our  great  bureaucracies.  Wt 
know  that  too  often  they  fail  to  carry  out 
the  programs  under  their  junsdicticn 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  now  have  the 
information  on  hand  to  develop  com- 
prehensive proposals  to  reorganize  the 
Government. 

It  has  become  regrettably  apparent 
that  the  President'.s  reorganization  pro- 
posals will  langui.Mi  in  committee  due  t  j 
partisan  and  substantive  objections  We 
must  search  for  other  alternatives  to  at- 
complish  the  task.  The  proi:)Osal.s  con- 
tained in  S.  3312  provide  that  alternative. 

The  succe.ss  of  the  Hoover  Co^■lml^- 
sions  is  well  known  Seventy-two  pe:- 
cent  of  the  recommendations  of  the  first 
Hoover  Commis.sion  were  adopted  as 
were  64  percent  of  the  second.  This  i.'-  a 
time-tested  method  lor  undertaking  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  worked  twice  in  tlie 
past  and  it  will  work  once  again 

The  need  for  Government  reorgamza- 
tion  is  urgent.  The  President  knows  it. 
Congress  knows  it.  and  the  American 
people /know  it  best  of  all.  The  time  to 
undeilkke  the  reorganization  is  now. 


EVALUATION  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eighth  of  March.  I  introduced  S.  3312,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  commission  to  study 
and  evaluate  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  speak  today  to  urge  prompt  con- 


ADDRESS  BY  VERNON  E. 
JORDAN,  JR. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  excellent  appraisal  of  the  cur- 
rent plight  of  our  Nation's  urban  residen- 
tial communities  and  the  need  to  reform 
our  national  approach  to  these  problems. 

Since  he  became  executive  dirertor 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  Mr.  Ver- 
non Jordan  has  consistently  acted  to  re- 
solve the  Nation's  most  pre.s&ing  human 
problems. 

The  principal  thrust  of  Mr.  Jordan's 
me.ssage  addres.ses  the  problems  of  hou.s- 
ing.  welfare,  .lobs.  and  the  many  other 
urban  ills  in  our  contemporary  .society. 
He  presents  a  clear  and  exacting  descrip- 
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tidn  of  the  need  to  revise  most  of  the 
po  icies  that  directly  affect  America's 
po)r.  And  he  sadly  laments  the  failures 
in  :urrent  executive  leadership  that  have 
de  lied  the  benefits  of  adequate  directives 
to  ;he  American  public 

'•Ar.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sei  t  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
ad  Iress  by  Vernon  Jordan,  executive  di- 
re(  tor  of  the  National  Urban  Leagu'e, 
de:tvered  to  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  Armual  Conference  on  March  "^ 
19 

'here  being  no  objection,  the  address 
at  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 
Address  by   Vernon   E.   Jordan,   Jr. 

struggle  lo  revitalize  urban  uelghbor- 
3  has  been  accompanied,  as  must  any 
•es  of  substance  be,  by  an  upswell  of 
roats  creativity,  along  with  bureau- 
ic  resistance  and  polarization.  To  a  de- 
the  social  stresses  and  strains  are  in- 
evlijable.  "Lf  there  is  no  struggle."  said 
Dougla.ss.  'there  Is  no  progress." 
problem  of  transforming  urban  neigh- 
borhoods from  their  present  state  of  physical 
det(  rioratlon  and  social  alienation  is.  above 
a  political  process.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
ts  that  can  be  Identified  as  economic 
:atlonaI,  social,  and  even  philosophical. 
Insofar  as  concerns  the  conditions  for 
ahge  and  the  mean.s  to  e.Tectuate  change 
I. re  speaking  about  a  profoundiv  political 
pro<ess 
Ti 
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e  issties  of  the   1970s  are  comple.x  and 

dlffijult   ones,   and  their  ai^swers  are  to   be 

d   at   the  end   of   the   long  trail   of  the 

1  ;lcal  proceas.  In  the  1960s,  a  burning  clvU 

[ts  lssi;e  was  the  right  of  black  people  jt> 

r.ywhere  on  a  bus  In  the  south.  Todav 

equivalent  of  that  relatively  simple  mor- 

1  isue    Is   where   that   bus   route   will    go. 

"ner  blacks  will  have  all  manner  of  Jobs 

e    bus    company,    from    repairman    to 

dent   and   member  of   the   board   of  dl- 

rs.  and  what  the  fare  will  be  What  once 

an  Issuue  that  demanded  a  strategv-  of 

l;;g    public    revulsion    to    blatant    Jim 

'  In  one  region  of  the  country  Is  now-'an 

'  that  demands  a  strategy   national   in 

and  political   in  character.  Insofar  as 

olutlon  Involves  a  complex  web  of  prl- 

companles,  public  companies,  regulatory 

cles.  local,  state,  and   national  govern- 

:s.  local  planning  boards,  and  a  host  of 

private    and    public    agencies    whose 

r.s  are  based  on  one  phase  or  another 

e  political  process. 

e  same  holds  true  for  the  burning  eco- 
c  issues  of  our  day.  for  the  educational 
and  for  housing,  criminal  justice,  and 
major  problems  that  are  at  once  na- 
i  In  scope  and  local  in  impact.  Such  is- 
.are  political  not  only  in  the  sense  of 
jral  politics,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  re- 
^g  the  claims  of  conflicting  Interests 
?  are  always  two  or  more  sides  to  every 
Ion  and  It  has  been  the  great  falling  of 
lis  and  liberal  thinkers  that  they  seem 
overly  prone  to  see  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
md  to  be  willing  to  compromise  among 


-ould  argue  today  that  this  is  wron,?. 
when  we  address  ourselv^.^  to  questions 
stice,  to  questions  of  redressing  the 
rs  of  the  past  and  present,  and  when  xe 
with  moral  issues  such  as  housing  for 
oor.  education  for  the  deprived,  \i,ork 
velfare  for  the  impoverished,  and  ;us- 
' jr  the  disinherited  urban  minoritle.s, 
can  be  no  compromise. 

suggest  to  you  that  this  nation  is 

grips  of  a  profound  time  of  tesrmg 

central  issue  Ls  whether  the  uncom- 

soclal    and   moral    revolution    cf   the 

will  be  continued  on  a  higher  plateau. 

lether  the  progress  of  the  past  decade 

>e   rolled    back   and   nulhfied    I    Aould 

suggest    that    any    compromise    on 


V.  ould 

the 


h;r 


these  basic  Issues  not  only  will  result  in  the 
death  of  this  "Second  Reconstruction",  but 
will  erode  the  faith  of  people  in  the  political 
process  Itself.  If  the  political  Institutions  of 
this  nation  fall  Its  minorities  so  completely, 
then  democracy  Itself  must  wither  away.  If 
liberals  choose  short-term  expediency  and 
compromise  of  their  most  cherished  beliefs, 
they  will  not  only  lose  the  support  and  faith 
of  their  constituents,  but  they  will  also  un- 
dermine the  validity  of  a  political  process 
that  depends  upon  clear-cut  choices  and 
philosophical  integrlfy. 

And  I  must  sadly  suggest  to  you  that  there 
is  every  sign  that  this  erosion  of  public  con- 
fidence IS  taking  place:  that  the  white  flag  of 
surrender  has  been  hoisted  by  yesterday's  de- 
fenders of  civil  rights,  and  th.-jt  the  voices  of 
those  who  could  complete  the  revolution  of 
the   '703  are  notoriously  silent. 

Let  me  jvist  Indicate  four  recent  events 
that  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  All  deal  with 
major  issues  crucial  to  the  revltallzatlon  of 
our  cities. 

Recentlv  a  major  civil  rights  bill  came  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  would  have  armed  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
■vith  the  power  to  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders  to  employers  the  Commission  fDund 
to  be  engaged  in  dl=crlminatory  practices. 
Such  a  course  would  have  been  an  enormous 
improvement  upon  the  Commission's  present 
l,,ck  of  any  enforcement  powers  and  over  the 
proposed  alternatives,  the  long,  involved,  and 
costly  process  of  action  In  the  federal  courts. 
The  Issue  was  clear  cut.  Just  as  the  old  civil 
n^-hts  issues  were.  And  just  as  In  the  past,  the 
measure  faced  a  filibuster.  "Cea.se-and-deslsf 
•Aas  cut  from  the  bill,  the  fillhuster  '^-as  de- 
fe.-^ted.  and  a  weaker  bill  passed 

Now  let  us  turn  the  clock  back  several 
years  and  ass'ume  that  the  same  bill  reached 
the  Senate  floor  Ave  or  six  years  ago.  and  was 
faced  by  a  similar  filibuster.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  supporters  of  civil  rights  would  not 
have  been  so  prone  to  compromise:  I  suggest 
to  you  that  they  would  have  stuck  to  their 
guns  and  put  together  the  number  of  votes 
needed  to  end  the  filibuster,  and  I  suggest 
to  you  that  emough  public  opinion  would 
have  been  musitered  to  support  that  course 
of  action  and  to  pressure  wavering  legislators 
not  to  yield  their  ground. 

But  in  1972,  compromise  was  the  order  of 
the  day  and  those  to  whom  black  people, 
other  minorities,  and  women  were  looking 
to  for  support  of  their  !ntere.sts,  meekly  ac- 
cepted the  compromise  route.  It  is  my  belief 
that  they  would  not  have  done  so  in  the  past 
and  should  not  have  done  so  today  It  Is  my 
belief  that  such  a  compromise  of  conscience 
amounts  to  a  betrayal  of  those  whose  ad- 
vancement Is  dependent  upon  progressive 
legislation  and  to  the  extent  that  the  po- 
litical process  has  failed  them,  their  faith 
In  It  has  withered. 

Another  issue  that  lllustratea  the  sur- 
render-prone nature  of  present-dav  liberals 
Is  that  of  welfare  reform.  There  Is  today  be- 
fore the  nation  a  broad  plan  for  changing  the 
present  catastrophic  system  of  welfare  that  Is 
so  largely  responsible  for  de-vitallzing  neigh- 
borhoods and  brutalizing  {x>or  people  Yet, 
bad  as  the  present  system  Is,  the  propoeed 
FamJly  Asslstajice  Plan  amotmta  to  a  Famllv 
Destruction  Plan,  through  Its  combination  of 
Inadequate  benefits  and  repressive  stipula- 
tions. 

The  failures  of  the  so-caUed  reform  are 
rooted  In  the  phUo«ophy  behind  It:  that 
poverty  is  caused  not  by  the  dislocations  of 
our  economic  system  and  the  Inadequacy  of 
public  education,  but  by  the  moral  flaws  of 
the  poor  themselves.  FYom  this  central  as- 
sumption flow  the  major  elements  of  the 
plan — that  benefit  levels  be  kept  :\t  punl- 
tlvely  low  amounts:  th.-it  recipients  are  not 
capable  of  making  rational  choices  and  of 
managing  their  own  lives  and  so  must  sub- 
mit to  bureaucratic  direction  of  their  actions: 
that  poor  people  do  not  want  to  work  and  so 
must  be  forced  to  accept  employment  regard- 
less orf  the  nature  and  wages  of  such  employ- 


ment or  of  the  disruption  to  the  family  that 
would  restUt  from  it,  and  that  recipients 
must  waive  their  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed 
by  others  because  they  are  deemed  untrust- 
worthy. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  plan  before  the 
nation  is  a  bad  one.  It  Is  no  substitute  for 
federal  responsibility  for  an  adequate  mlnl- 
miun  guarantee  to  all  people,  federally  ad- 
ministered and  financed,  and  It  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  kind  of  humane  legislation  and 
concern  for  ending  poverty  that  must  Inform 
social  legislation  that  will  so  deeply  affect  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people  In  every  county, 
city  and  neighborhood  In  the  nation. 

For  those  of  us  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sible passage  of  such  a  disastrous  welfare  pro- 
posal, a  logical  course  of  action  seems  ob- 
vious— kill  the  present  Family  Assistant  Plan, 
provide  for  emergency  federal  assumption  of 
all  or  part  of  present  welfare  costs  to  provide 
needed  fiscal  relief  to  states  and  localities, 
and  take  the  time  to  draft  the  kind  of  broad 
reform  that  is  needed.  But  here  again,  the  re- 
sponse of  those  who  presume  to  speak  for 
the  voiceless  has  been  feeble.  About  the  only 
points  of  contention  amount  to  quibbling 
over  the  plan's  Income  floor,  raising  it  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  perhaps  softening  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  restrictive  feattu-es 
of  the  plan.  Once  again,  compromise  wins 
out  and  we  are  asked  to  settle  for  the  best 
we  can  get.  Once  again,  the  crusading  spirit 
and  humane  concerns  take  a  back  seat  to  ex- 
pedience and  short-term  strategy.  And  the 
losers  include  poor  people  and  the  self-pro- 
claimed principles  of  the  compromisers,  as 
well  as  the  political  process  Itself. 

The  controversy  over  busing  Is  yet  another 
major  Issue  marking  a  retreat  from  this  na- 
tion's struggle  to  free  Itself  from  the  bonds 
of  racial  Isolation,  It  Is  not  a  uansportatlon 
issue.  It  may  not  even  be  an  educational 
issue  any  more.  It  Is  clearly  a  racial  Issue,  a 
civil  rights  issue.  It  Is  an  Issue  that  has  been 
politicized  with  the  result  that  parents  and 
children  are  tised  as  pawns  In  an  effort  to 
nullify  the  1954  Supreme  Oourt  decision  that 
held  dual  schools  systems  unconstitutional 
and  inherently  unequal. 

The  oourte  h^ve  ordered  busing  when,  after 
18  years  of  llle^  segregation,  school  districts 
.srtill  have  not  broken  down  the  dual  system 
that  still  l^ves  segregation  Intact.  The  pro- 
posed Constitutional  amendments  are  there, 
not  to  trivialize  the  Constitution,  as  many 
have  charged,  but  to  offer  liberal  legislators 
a  way  to  vote  for  antl-buslng  legislation 
that's  sugar-coated  to  obscure  Its  effect  of 
maintaining  racial  Iscdatlon,  leaving  them  the 
option  of  declaring  themselves  against  the 
Constitutional  amendments.  By  appointing 
a  top-level  group  to  study  ways  to  circum- 
vent recent  court  decisions  ordering  integra- 
tion and  busing  as  one  of  the  means  to 
achieve  It.  the  President  has  lent  the  weight 
of  his  office  and  the  dignity  of  his  position 
to  those  who  have  been  defying  the  law  of 
the  land.  And  by  refusing  to  stand  on  their 
principles  and  fight  any  legislation  that 
would  weaken  the  process  of  Integration. 
liberal  legislators  have  performed  a  hypocrit- 
ical game  with  their  constItuent>s  and  with 
black  people,  whose  faith  In  the  democratic 
political  process  becomes  endangered.  While 
liberals,  including  some  who  would  lead  the 
nation  were  silent  or  absent,  the  Senate  last 
week  passed  by  only  three  votes  a  bill  that 
would  end  busing  and  Insure  the  revival  and 
perpetuation  of  school  segregation.  And  this 
week,  that  bill  was  defeated,  but  at  the  cost 
of  a  compromise  that  weakens  desegregation 
efforts. 

I  say  If  we  could  use  busing  as  a  means  to 
implement  segregation  and  to  defy  the  law. 
we  can  now  use  it  to  implement  desegregation 
and  obey  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  higher 
law  of  morality  as  well.  The  hysteria  over  bus- 
ing Is  a  phony  Issue.  The  real  Issue  Is  whether 
this  nation  has  the  moral  backbone  to  create 
a  pluralistic,  open  society  In  which  equality  is 
not  bargained  away.  In  this  issue,  as  In  the 
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great  civil  rights  Issues  of  the  1960s,  the  very 
soul  of  the  nation  is  at  stake. 

Finally,  there  is  another  current  Issue  that 
marks  a  retreat  from  the  battle  to  create  that 
pluralistic,  open  society  for  which  we  strive. 
The  issue  Involved  in  the  proposed  public 
housing  project  In  Forest  Hills  transcends 
the  narrow  issue  of  a  single  project  In  a  single 
neighborhood.  It  cuts  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
struggle  to  revitalize  all  of  our  neighborhoods 
by  providing  access  to  decent  housing  for 
those  who  now  share  their  slum  dwellings 
with  vermin  and  with  fear.  Here,  again,  an  Is- 
sue which  should  seem  clear-cut  becomes 
veiled  In  self-Induced  complexities  and  com- 
promises. 

Let  us  forget  the  will  of  the  particular 
neighborhood  in  question.  Living  on  a  city 
block  dees  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  live  on  the  next  block.  Enjoy- 
ment of  decent  housing  does  not  give  anyone 
the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  some- 
one else  shall  have  access  to  decent  housing.  I 
don't  recall  anyone  becoming  overly  con- 
cerned with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
black  people  who  were  "urban-renewed"  out 
of  their  homes  to  make  way  for  luxury  hous- 
ing and  office  buildings.  I  see  no  reason,  then, 
to  become  overly  concerned  that  some  people 
object  to  decent  housing  for  the  poor  going 
up  iii  their  neighborhood. 

And  let  us  forget  the  various  disagreements 
about  the  particulars  of  this  specific  project. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  concern  for  con- 
struction methods  or  the  federal  budget  that 
Is  behind  the  long  arguments  about  how 
marshy  the  project's  land  is  or  how  expensive 
the  building  costs  will  be.  Nor  do  I  find  any 
virtue  In  the  sudden  concern  with  building 
esthetics  on  the  part  of  neighborhood  critics 
V  ho  cheerfully  accept  the  bland,  plastic  high- 
risers  designed  to  rent  at  luxury  prices  In 
their  neighborhoods. 

The  Issue  In  Forest  Hills  Is  not  whether 
the  buildings  are  too  high  or  the  subways 
too  crowded.  The  Issue  is  access  to  decent 
housing  for  poor  people  and  black  people. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  an  urban  neighborhood 
shall  be  open  only  to  white  people  or  to 
people  who  make  higher  Incomes.  The  Issue 
Is  whether  poor  people  will  be  allowed  to 
live  In  all  neighborhoods  of  the  city  or 
whether  they  will  be  confined  to  slums  or  to 
ghetto-locked  projects. 

I  am  aware  of  possible  elements  of  the 
project  that  might  have  been  Improved.  I 
am  aware  of  the  very  real  and  rational  con- 
cern about  crime,  although  concern  about 
crime  must  be  separated  from  Irrational  fear 
and  from  the  prejudged  stigma  that  people, 
many  of  whom  are  fleeing  crlme-lnfested 
Bh  ms,  will  commit  crimes  sometime  In  the 
future.  That  must  be  labelled  a  myth  that  Is 
used  to  create  fear  and  bigotry  Instead  of  the 
openness  and  understanding  that  can  re- 
vitalize our  urban  life. 

There  should  be  no  compromise  on  Forest 
Hills.  I  say  this  because  the  desperate  hous- 
ing needs  of  840  families  must  be  met.  I  say 
this  because  compromise  on  Forest  Hills 
will  result  in  compromise  elsewhere,  with  the 
re.5ult  that  black  people  and  poor  people  will 
be  further  denied  access  to  new  housing,  I 
say  this  because  there  Is  abroad  In  the  land 
a  spirit  of  compromise  on  the  basic  rights 
of  black  people  and  poor  people,  a  spirit  of 
withdrawal  and  retreat  from  the  dreams  and 
commitments  of  the  1960s,  I  say  this  because 
revltallzatlon  of  the  city  and  of  urban  neigh- 
borhoods Is  dependent  on  the  fearless  forg- 
ing cf  a  pluralistic  society  In  which  all  can 
p.irticlpate  equally  and  in  which  all  have 
access  to  the  basic  essentials  of  life.  And  I  say 
this  because  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  city 
and  this  nation  retreat  Into  a  long  dark  night 
of  fear,  hypocrisy  and  Injustice  when  we  have 
within  our  grasp  the  resources  and  the  moral 
Imperative  to  do  right  by  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, 

Last  week  the  President  stood  at  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  "walls  erected,  whether  like  this  phys- 
ical wall  or  whether  other  walls,  ideological 


and  philosophical — will  not  divide  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  that  peoples  regardless  of 
differences  in  philosophy  and  background 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  to  know  each  other.  As 
we  look  at  this  wall,"  he  said,  "what  is  most 
important  Is  that  we  have  an  open  world  " 

To  which  I  believe  we  can  all  say:  Amen 
And  we  should  add  that  we  must  have  not 
only  an  open  world  but  an  open  society  here 
at  home;  that  communication  between  white 
and  black  must  take  place;  that  the  poor 
must  not  be  chained  off  Into  slums  and 
ghettos  but  must  be  given  access  to  the 
benefits  of  the  society  they've  fought  and 
died  for,  and  that  those  who  say  they  are 
our  friends,  those  who  stood  by  us  In  the 
past,  must  continue  to  fight  for  the  right 
and  maintain  the  Integrity  of  their  convic- 
tions In  the  face  of  temptations  to  e.v- 
pediency  and  desertion. 

Compromise  on  the  basic  issues  affecting 
black  people,  poor  people,  and  the  deprived 
in  our  system  is  equivalent  to  traitorous  re- 
treat in  battle.  Compromise  does  not  mean 
accepting  the  inevitable;  it  means  insuring 
that  the  worst  will  happen.  It  means  encour- 
aging those  who  would  build  Great  Walls  of 
the  mind  and  physical  Great  Walls  that  sepa- 
rate and  divide.  It  means  a  betrayal  of  the 
democratic  political  process  by  depriving  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  population  of  ac- 
cess to  satisfaction  of  their  interests.  And 
compromise  on  issues  like  "cease-and-desist," 
welfare  reform,  busing  and  scattered-site 
housing  means  that  moral  issues  can  be  bar- 
gained away,  that  the  moral  fervor  of  the 
605  has  given  way  to  moral  cowardice  in  the 
70s,  and  that  the  faith  and  dreams  of  black 
people  will  be  sabotaged  once  more 

And  this  win  take  place  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  to  the  extent  that  there  is  among 
the  citizenry  hope  and  faith  In  the  American 
Ideals  they  are  held  by  those  who  suffered 
most  and  benefited  least.  Black  people  today, 
for  all  our  righteous  anger  and  forceful  dis- 
sent, still  believe  In  the  American  dream.  We 
believe  today  as  we  once  believed  In  the 
dungeons  of  slavery;  we  believe  today  as  we 
once  believed  in  the  struggles  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, we  believe  today  as  we  held  our  faith 
through  the  dismal  days  of  separation  and 
segregation. 

We  believe  because  this  is  our  land,  too. 
And  we  must,  in  this  year  of  doubt  and  con- 
fusion, remind  a  forgetting  nation  that  this 
land  Is  ours;  that  we  have  lived  here  since 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed,  and  we  are  here 
to  stay.  This  nation  tocr  often  forgets  that 
this  land,  this  America,  Is  sprinkled  with  our 
sweat,  watered  with  our  tears,  and  fertilized 
'With  our  blood.  It  too  often  forgets  that  we 
helped  to  build  America's  power  and  glory, 
that  we  dug  taters,  toted  cotton,  lifted  bales, 
sank  the  canals  and  lay  the  railroad  tracks 
that  linked  ocean  to  ocean.  It  too  often  for- 
gets we  too,  sing  "God  Bless  America;"  we  too 
sing:  "O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for 
amber  waves  of  grain."  We  too,  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  and  for  what  that  flag  is 
supposed  to  represent.  We've  died  In  Amer- 
ica's every  war  and  black  men  are  dying  to- 
night In  disproportionate  numbers  in  the  rice 
paddles  In  Indo-Chlna. 

Yes,  this  land  Is  our  land  and  America  will 
work  for  black  people  too.  or  It  will  not  work 
for  anyone ! 

And  so  it  Is  black  people,  who,  by  our  be- 
lief in  the  ideals  of  American  democracy,  can 
help  this  nation  to  overcome  Its  crisis  of 
spirit  and  enter  a  new  era  of  hope  and  ful- 
fillment. 

Like  the  tree  planteth  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  we  shall  not  be  moved  from  our  sacred 
mission  to  make  this  a  land  of  freedom.  Jus- 
tice and  complete  equality. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE   1972 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  deeply 
thought-provoking  statement  on  "For- 


eign Policy  and  the  1972  Presidential 
Campaign  "  has  been  made  bv  Robert  A. 
Scalapino  and  Paul  Seabur>-.  professors 
of  political  science  at  the  Umversity  of 
California,  Berkeley.  They  have  authored 
this  most  serious  and  important  paper  m 
their  capacities  as  member.'^  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Freedom  Hou.';e,  which  it  ;? 
my  honor  and  priulege  to  chair, 

I  invite  the  serious  study  of  this  paper 
by  every  Senator  as  well  as  by  all  presi- 
dential candidates.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Policv   and  tiie   I97i!  Presidential 
Campaign 

I  By  Robert  A.  Scalapino  and  Paul  Seabury) 

ORIGIN    OF   THIS    PAPER 

Senator  Smith  convened  a  Freedom  House 
meeting  in  'Washington  last  October  to  dis- 
cuss .^meric-xn  foreign  policy  In  light  of  the 
forthcoming  Presidential  election  campaign 
The  Board  of  Trustee.^  had  invited  two  of 
its  members.  Profs  Scalapino  and  Seabury, 
to  prepare  a  working  paper  for  the  Senators 
Titled  "A  Plea  for  Rational  and  Measured 
Dialogue."  the  paper  warned  that  "miscalcu- 
lation of  our  Intentions  by  !  America's]  op- 
ponents has  played  a  major  nle  ;n  bringing 
on  the  conflicts  m  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged since  World  War  II"  The  authors 
asked'  "Must  we  run  this  risk  again''  Signs, 
unfoi'ttmately,  point  in  that  direction,  G.^eat 
chasms  of  disagreement  over  our  role  in 
world  politics  have  been  opened  at  home" 

Tliey  continued,  'A  moratorium  on  foreign 
policy  debate  is  neither  possible  nor  desira- 
ble." But  a  moratorium  is  iieeded  "upon  the 
tj-pe  of  campaign  that  impugns  the  motives 
and  character  of  others,  or  presents  basic 
Issues  in  drastically  over-simpllfled.  highly 
unrealistic  terms  in  stressful  times  It  is 
tempting  to  charge  one's  opp.jiients  not 
merely  with  error,  but  also  with  crimlnalltT. 
to  castigate  them  not  merely  as  mistaken, 
but  also  as  Immoral"  They  added,  "The  ca- 
pacity of  an  open  society  to  contain  its  politi- 
cal differences  within  the  realm  of  rational 
debate  may  uell  represent  the  most  serious 
test  posed  to  democracy  m  the  late  twen- 
tieth century."  What  will  it  avail,  they  asked 
"If  the  Presidency  Is  won  through  the  route 
of  having  destroyed  confidence  in  one's  com- 
petitors and  thus  an  office  is  inherited  de- 
manding awesome  decisions,  but  now  shorn 
of  public  trust?"  Americans  lieed  not  be 
treated  as  retarded  children — they  can  stand 
complexity,  wrote  the  authors:  "We  must 
elevate  the  substantive,  intellectual  content 
of  public  dialogue  on  American  foreign 
policy." 

.•\fter  the  October  meeting,  the  authors 
prepared  the  following  paper,  subscribed  tii 
by  the  above-named  Senators  It  is  intended 
to  provide  a  guide  to  fundamental  Americaii 
foreign  policy  issues  Freedom  House  hopes 
the  Presidential  candidates  and  their  sup- 
porters win  address  themselves  to  this 
agenda  as  the  campaign  progresses. 

INTRODVCTION 

The  Image,  influence  and  policies  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  "world  of  the  late  20th  Century 
can  all  be  significantly  a'Tected  bv  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign  The  world  habltuallv 
takes  careful  note  of  aii  .AmencAn  election 
Abroad,  many  impressions  of  o\xi  px:>lltlcal 
capacities  and  intentions  will  be  sh!iF>ed  bv 
the  events  surrounding  the  coming  contest 
Moreover,  the  impact  of  these  events  upon 
the  American  people  themselves  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated  Few  would  deny  some  in- 
creased cynicism  and  hostility  at  home  to- 
ward politics  There  has  been  a  disturbing 
trend  in  some  quarters  to'ward  disinterest  In 
active  political  participation,  some  evidence 


a   contempt   for   democratic   procedures; 
I  an  Increase  in  violence. 
Can  we  arrest  thiese  disturbing  trends^  In 
ixt,   the   respouslbiUty   now   Lies   with   cur 
ajor  political  parties,  and  the  Individuals 
'thin  them  who  seek  our  highest  office  Will 
ey   raise   the   Issues  of   truly   critical    im- 
portance  to  our  future?   Will   they   discuss 
•l.ese    Issues    in    a    rational,    informed    and 
inest  fashion?  Can  this  election  be  made 
!i  educational  process,  and  a  cause  for  re- 
d^dicatlon   to   democracy,   or  w"Jl   it    be  re- 
bered  as  essentially  a  circus,  featuring 
sl*ight-of-hand  artists? 

If   the  coming  election  Is  to  elevate  and 

-"gthen  demcKratic  procedures,  the  most 

intportant  issues  must  be  treated  with  the 

selousness,  attenuon  to  fact,  and  recogni- 

in  of  complexity  which  they  deserve. 

Regardless  of  how  one  evaluates  past  and 

:it   American   foreign   policies,   we  ciu-- 

tlv  stolid  at  an  Important  cross-roads.  For 

three  decades,  the  United  States,  with 

bij>arttsan  support,  has  assumed  major  in- 

iuitlonal  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  two 

verrtding  objectives:  first,  the  creation  of  a 

•c  political-military  equilibrium  between 

non-Communist    and    the    Communist 

ces — this  has  applied  especially  to  those 

■'  of  signal  Importance  to  anv  inter- 

na(tlonal    order,    namely,    Europe    and    East 

the  reglo;is  out  of  which  World  War  II 
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emerged,   second,  a  program  of  aid  and 
nical  assistance,  varj-lng  considerably  in 
ipe  and  content,  to  many  late-developing 
I  intries,  to  improve  their  chances  for  po- 
;  cal  stability  and  economic  growth 
The   recent    debate   concerniiig   American 
'leign  policy  stems  at  leaat  as  much  from 
^  successes  as  from  the  failures  of  these 
leavers.  It  is  now  argued  that  the  nations 
West   Europe  and  Japan,  at  present   in- 
■""lly  strong  and  prosperous,  can  bear  a 
share  of  responsibility  for  International 
and    development.    Furthermore,    the 
11  unity,  and  the  International  tactics 
the  Communist  movement  are  said  to  be 
ly  altered   by  events  of  the  past 
decades,  thereby  requiring  new  Amert- 
approaohes.    FT.nally,    internal    develop- 
its  now  neces.=ltate  major  shifts  In  Amer- 
1  priorities,  with  greatly  Increased  atten- 
.   being  given  to  the  n'eed.5  bom  out  of 
greatest  on-going  revolution  of  the  20th 
tury— the  Amerxan  revolution,  and  the 
nt  of  the  v.-f-rld's  first  so-called  "post- 
em"  society, 
^hese  assertions  deserve  senous.  In-depth 
on.      Most      thoughtful      individuals 
Id  agree  that  some  element  of  "truth"  is 
"Ined  -.vithln  each  of  them.  The  critical 
ions  are   the  e.xtent  and   the   impllca- 
of  that  "truth  "  A  more  comprehensive 
.nce-sheet   should   include   those   factors 
countervail,  or  limit,  or  even  negate 
broadly  conve.uional  themes   If  Amer- 
Inte-rests  are  to  be  well  served,  our  fu- 
forelgn  policies    and  priorities  between 
and  domestic  arenas  require  realistic 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  total 
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ir  foreign  po;;cy  debate,  to  date,  falls  far 
•t  of  these  reqirrements  Several  straw- 
I  are  now  hoi..ted  up  before  the  Amerl- 
pubi:c.  Some  of  them  have  powerful 
tional  appea:.  Bu'  they  falselv  represent 
curre.Tt  ,ssues  of  foreign  policy 

most  Impressive  fabricated  straw-man 
ntly  has  been  that  cf  tne  United  States, 
r  1945,  as  the  worlds  policeman.  It^  re- 
.  ed  depletion  does  not  make  it  real. 
ider  Democratic  and  Republican  adniin- 
llons,  the  United  States  has  con-.inuously 
major  distinctions  with  re.-:pect  to  the 
and    type    of    CJmnutnient    ab.'oad. 
or  wrongly,  our  central  concern  has 
West  Europe  and  East  Asia    Long  ago, 
made  it  clear  i  unhappi;-,-,  fcr  manv  pec- 
n  the  area),  that  America  could  under- 
no  commitment  to  Eas'  Europea.u  self- 
Tiina-lon.  Our  role  in  Africa  has  es.  en- 
been  minor    Our  commitments  to  the 
le  Ea.st  and  to  Latin  America  have  been 
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imporiant.  but  iim.lted.  and  special  in  char- 
acter. Even  without  regions  deemed  impor- 
tant to  our  own  national  interests,  and  to 
world  peace,  our  commitments  have  been 
partial — with  an  acceptance  of  the  neutrality 
and  hostility  of  certain  states  within  the 
region.  A  debate  over  the  nature  and  e.xient 
cf  our  foreign  commitments  has  always  been 
legitimate,  but  it  will  not  be  forwarded  by 
starting  from  a  false  premise. 

Another  frequently  advanced  assertion  is 
that  the  United  States  has  been  guilty  of  an 
arrogance  of  power,  with  an  imcont reliable 
'irge  to  shape  the  lives  of  other  people  to  our 
own  values  and  insiltutlons,  and  to  damn 
those  who  will  not  follow  our  political,  social, 
or  economic  way  of  life.  There  is  a  quotient  of 
ethnocentrism  in  any  society  or  Individual. 
Undoubtedly,  the  United  States  has  projected 
Its  own  values  into  the  setting  of  other 
states.  Yet  on  balance,  America's  dilemma 
has  not  arisen  from  an  arrogance  of  power, 
'nut  from  our  great  indecision  as  to  how  to 
use  the  massive  p<jwer  at  our  disposal.  Rarely 
ir.  h;story  has  a  nation  dominant  in  power 
and  wealth  been  so  restrained  in  the  use  of 
that  power,  so  limited  In  its  basic  objectives, 
so  internationalist  in  its  goal. 

Have  we  really  insisted  that  nations  receiv- 
ing our  assistance  pattern  their  institutions 
and  value->  after  ours?  Some  of  the  critics  who 
see  American  foreign  policy  as  based  upon 
arrogance  and  egocentrism  ironically  also 
charge  that  we  have  confined  aid  to  "dictator- 
ships and  reactionary  reg.mes,"  Implying  that 
v,e  should  only  traffic  with  those  govern- 
ments which  can  be  styled  as  Western-styled 
demix-racles  Were  such  a  severely  moralistic 
.-•andard  applied,  fruitful  interaction  be- 
f-i-een  the  United  States  and  much  of  the 
non-Western  world  would  Indeed  be  inhib- 
ited, as  would  constructive  relations  between 
ourselves  and  the  now  diverse  Communist 
states. 

A  more  grave  objection  to  this  particular 
straw-man    exists.    Those    who    allege    that 
American  aid  goes  primarily  to  dictatorship 
cftpn    are    unable    to    distinguish    between 
quasi-open    political    systems    characteristic 
of    many    of   the   emerging   states,    and    the 
closed,  highly  structured,  rlgorouslv  authori- 
tarian systems  characteristic  of  those  fully 
mobilized  societies  that  we  caU  Communist 
cr  Fascist.  They  are  Mlent  about  the  sharp 
differences  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam.:   North    and    South    Korea.    They    fre- 
quently apply  a  double  standard  whereby  ef- 
ficient totalitarian  regimes  silencing  all  op- 
p:sitlon.  permitting  only  one  political  partv 
to  operate,  allowing  only  one  ideology  to  p.-e- 
vall.    mysteriously   appear   more   democratic 
than    their   struggling    counterparts— where 
opposition,    even    If    frequently    abused    or 
muted,    can    be    clearly   heard    and    seen.    A 
qultc-s.lent  Rumania  or  a  North  Vietnam  Is 
spared  their   at-ack:    a  Taiwan   or  a  South 
Vietnam  scenes  of  open  ferment,  are  abused. 
They  consl-;tently  employ  a  double  standard. 
one  favorable  to  those  regimes  least  free  and 
least   open,   seemingly   on    the   premise   that 
what  one  cannot  see  or  hear  won't  hurt  one. 
One   final  straw-man  should   be  revealed. 
Recently,    the    thesis    has    been    widely    dis- 
seminated that  .\merlcan  foreign  policy  since 
194a  has  been  ccntlnuously  dominated  by  a 
■  cold  war  paranoia,"  and  hence,  has  rested 
upon  fundamentally  irrational  and  e.xtremUt 
premises    One  dees  not   need  to  defend  all 
American   policies   of   the   post-1945   era,   or 
Indeed,  all  of  the  uses  to  which  antl-Com- 
munlsm  has  been  put,  to  label  this  assertion 
as  both  false  and  dangerous,  Stalin  existed. 
He  was  n-t   invented   by  cold   warriors.  The 
documentation  upon  Soviet  and  Comlnform 
policies  of  the  immediate  postwar  era  Is  now 
e.ij-ensive.  On  balance,  It  conclusively  negates 
»he  thesis  that  .American  policies  were  pri- 
marily   respL.nsible    for    the    breakdown    in 
.'\merlcan-Sovlet     relations,     the     need     for 
NATO,  the  concern  over  the  type  of  aggres- 
sion reflected  In  the  Korean  War.  and  subse- 
quently In  Hungary  and  Czecho-^lovakia. 


Every  American  hopes  that  we  are  mov- 
ing into  a  better  era,  one  holding  the  pros- 
pect for  peaceful  coexistence  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  cooperation  for  militancy.  Who 
does  not  want  major  progress  on  disarma- 
ment? Who  opposes  a  broad  agreement 
among  nations,  Irrespective  of  their  socio- 
political systems,  to  eschew  aggression,  to 
cease  interference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  nations,  anu  to  tackle  mutually  the 
great  social  and  economic  problems  of  our 
times?  Progress  in  these  directions,  however, 
win  not  be  advanced  by  those  who  shout 
mea  culpa,  and  urge  America  to  negotiate 
from  weakness  and  a  sense  of  guilt  over  past 
misdeeds.  Nor  can  they  successfully  rewrite 
the  history  of  the  last  three  decades,  oblivi- 
ous to  the  essential  facts  of  that  era,  In  an 
effort  to  vindicate  their  current  political 
views. 

The  qualifications  of  any  individual  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency  who  relies  heavily 
upon  one  or  more  of  these  straw-men  should 
be  seriously  questioned.  Such  a  person  will 
be  evading  the  real  Issues,  and  cheating  the 
American  people  by  refusing  to  come  to 
giips  with  the  complex  nature  of  our  times. 

n.  ETTROPE 

The  basic  success  of  cur  postwar  European 
policies  can  be  seen  from  two  vitally  impor- 
tant, but  often  overlooked  facts.  First,  we 
have  avoided  a  nuclear  war  for  nearly  three 
decades.  And  we  have  accomplished  this  de- 
spite the  persistence  of  a  niunber  of  unsolved, 
highly  volatile  problems  focusing  upon 
Europe,  and  continued  differences  of  major 
proportions  In  the  political  systems  now 
operating  on  this  continent.  Second,  the  na- 
tions with  which  we  have  been  most  closely 
aligned  since  1945  have  shown  remarkable 
vitality  and  growth.  Siu-vlvlng  two  "civil 
wars"  in  the  20th  Century,  each  of  which 
ended  in  a  global  holocaust,  the  states  of 
West  Europe  have  shown  Impressive  signs  in 
recent  years  of  abandoning  war  as  a  means  of 
settling  continental  disputes,  moving  away 
from  the  cycle  of  recurrent  political  crisis  at 
home,  developing  a  greater  sense  of  European 
community,  and  showing  an  encouraging 
capacity  for  economic  and  social  growth. 

The  condition  of  the  "developed"  states 
Is  of  critical  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
entire  world.  Peace  and  prosperity  hinge  in 
considerable  measure  upon  the  values, 
strength,  and  will  of  the  United  States,  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  Japan. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  have  thus  far  sustained 
a  climate  of  peace  through  the  achievement 
of  a  political-military  equilibrium  with  po- 
tential opponents,  and  through  a  shared 
prosperity  extending  outward  to  all  nations. 
We  have  also  reinforced  each  other's  politi- 
cal values.  The  West  European  states  are 
open  societies,  committed  to  constitutional 
and  democratic  procedures.  They  are  also  the 
repositories  of  technological  and  Industrial 
■skills  devoted  principally  to  the  Internal 
betterment  of  their  people.  Most  of  them. 
Indeed,  could  be  classified  as  welfare  states. 
Unlike  certain  states  In  the  totalitarian 
world,  moreover,  they  have  repudiated  both 
the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  political/ 
military  exp.ansion  at  this  point. 

The  progress  achieved  in  Europe  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  American  com- 
mitment there,  first  in  economic  terras,  sub- 
sequently, in  a  political-strategic  sense.  Nat- 
urally, the  substantial  American  presence 
has  posed  Its  own  problems,  especially  in  the 
economic  realm.  Continuous  consultations 
and  adjustments  are  in  order. 

The  major  issues  to  be  discussed  in  the 
coming  Presidential  campaign,  however,  re- 
late not  to  our  economic  relations  with 
Europe,  vital  though  these  are,  but  to  our 
strategic  relations.  Let  us  pose  the  central 
issue  directly.  Shall  American  contributions 
to  European  defen.se  be  drastically  cut  In  the 
name  of  detente,  reduced  defense  spending, 
and  domestic  needs?  Shall  there  be  a  sub- 
stantial and  unilateral  American  military 
withdrawal  from  Europe,  and  an  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  historic  policy  of  seeking  to 
maintain  a  political-military  equillbriiun 
there? 

Those  who  advocate  such  a  policy  generally 
advance  two  lines  of  argument.  First,  they 
insist  that  in  the  current  climate  of  detente, 
the  risks  are  limited.  Are  there  not  numerous 
signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  an  accom- 
modation with  West  Europe?  Has  not 
Brandt's  Ostpolitik  been  brilliantly  success- 
ful? Indeed,  some  of  the  more  strident  voices 
In  the  American  political  arena  are  now  pre- 
pared to  write  off  current  policies  as  a  typical 
example  of  "cold  war  paranoia,"  proclaiming 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  United  States 
to  be  concerned  about  the  defense  of  250 
million  Europeans  against  240  million  Rus- 
sians who  have  much  to  fear  from  750  million 
Chinese. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  if  they  regard 
their  becurity  as  threatened,  the  West  Euro- 
peans now  have  the  resources,  and  the  po- 
litical instruments  to  bolster  their  defenses. 
It  IS  asserted,  Indeed,  that  an  American 
withdrawal  might  abet  European  unity,  and 
the  vMllingness  to  make  greater  mutual  com- 
mitments tci  the  defense  of  the  West.  Has 
not  the  Un.ted  States  carried  too  great  a 
share  cf  t.he  responsibility  for  too  long, 
thereby  blunting  'vVest  European  initiatives? 

On  the  .-urface,  these  arguments  seem 
highly  persuasive.  When  the  total  picture  Is 
revealed,  however,  their  merits  become  de- 
batable. 

Despite  n.ajor  Internal  gains  noted  earlier, 
the  states  of  West  Europe  have  less  control 
over  bread  international  events  than  at  any 
time  in  modern  history,  including  events 
that  i.niplnge  directly  upon  their  economic 
v.eH-being.  political  stability,  and  military 
security.  The  age  of  European  domination 
of  the  worlG  is  over,  but  Europe  is  still  heav- 
ily dependent  upon  that  world.  For  example, 
some  75 "r  of  Its  energy  imports  come  from 
the  Middle  East  at  present,  but  Its  leverage 
upon  .-^rabt  jr  Israelis  is  exceedingly  slight. 
Similarly,  any  major  iijjheaval  on  the  Eura- 
sian continent  withiiiNthe  now  badly  frac- 
tured Communist  bloc  would  be  likely  to 
have  immediate  repercussions,  especially  In 
central  Europe;  yet  the  capacity  of  the  West 
European  nations  to  influence  the  course  of 
such  events  is  probably  very  limited.  In  cer- 
tain respect'-.  West  Europe  has  become  hos- 
tage to  events  In  the  broader  non-European 
arena,  with  corresponding  limits  upon  its 
true  independence,  or  capacity  for  a  totally 
self-sustained  security  policy. 

It  is  of  at  least  equal  importance,  however, 
to  note  the  paradoxical  nature  of  recent 
trends  within  Europe  Itself,  Hand  In  hand 
with  lncrea.'=:ng  political  detente  has  gone 
growing  strategic  imbalance.  From  1962  to 
1968,  U.S.  forces  in  the  European  theater 
shrank  from  462,000  to  300,000  with  no  ap- 
preciable change  in  the  military  strength  of 
West  European  forces.  Meanwhile,  In  the  past 
four  years.  Soviet  forces  in  Europe  have 
grown  from  26  to  31  divisions.  And  while  the 
number  of  American  ICBM's  in  Europe  has 
remained  static  since  1967,  the  number  of 
Soviet  missiles  has  nearly  doubled  during 
that  fame  period,  with  Soviet-European 
theater  missiles  currently  50%  greater  in 
number  than  those  of  NATO. 

Nor  d  es  this  complete  the  picture.  The 
Ru.s.^iians  have  made  It  clear  that  in  sn  far 
as  they  are  ccncerned,  political  detente  Itself 
Is  likely  to  be  dependent  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  each  West  European  state  to  deal 
with  them  as  an  Individual  entity.  Any  move 
toward  the  increased  Integrated  defense  of 
Europe  by  Europeans  will  be  regarded  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and 
one  detrimental  to  the  prospects  of  ddtente. 
The  Soviet  Union,  In  sum.  naturally  wants  a 
West  Europe  as  divided  as  possible,  and  with 
suitably  limited  military  power,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  current  Russian  price  for 
any  broader  accommodation. 

Thus,  a  precipitate  American  withdrawal 
from  Europe  will  pose  a  painful  dUemma 


upon  our  allies,  and  one  that  is  likely  to 
produce  greater  political  polarization.  Should 
West  Europe  accept  the  position  of  hostage 
to  Soviet  good  intentions,  and  opt  for  "neu- 
tralism," accepting  the  fact  that  the  stra- 
tegic equilibrium  of  recent  decades  has  been 
broken  m  favor  of  the  Russians?  Or  should 
It  take  the  risks  of  a  substantial  rearma- 
ment program,  cognizant  of  the  likelihood  of 
Soviet  displeasure  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  American  commitment? 

On  balance,  the  complete  evidence  strong- 
ly suggests  that  if  a  meaningful,  negotiated 
detente  In  Europe  Is  to  be  achieved — namely, 
one  that  preserves  the  Independence  and 
security  of  the  Western  democracies — serious 
consideration  must  be  given  to  mutual,  bal- 
anced force  reductions  by  West  and  East. 
This  is  not  to  argue  that  the  European  states 
should  make  no  additional  military  commit- 
ments, nor  that  the  US  cornmitments 
should  remain  constant  for  all  times.  It  is  to 
assert  that  those  who  advocate  a  rapid,  uni- 
lateral American  force  reduction  In  Europe, 
with  a  resulting  serious  imbalance  there, 
must  consider  the  following  problem:  would 
not  such  an  action  force  upon  our  West  Eu- 
ropean allies  the  harsh  choice  between  ac- 
cepting accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  essentially  on  the  latter's  terms,  or 
at  least  on  terms  making  Europe  dependent 
upon  Soviet  goodwill:  or  taking  the  risks 
of  a  more  thorough  military  integration  of 
West  Europe,  a  step  almost  certain  to  be 
resisted  strenuously  by  the  Russians,  and 
hence  likely  to  create  a  series  of  crises  from 
which  the  United  States  would  not  be  able 
to  remain  alocf 

Our  candidates  should  speak  to  these  basic 
and  complex  issues. 

III. AMERICAN-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  being  of 
such  vital  importance,  deeerve  special  at- 
tention. Here,  it  is  crucial  that  we  not  sub- 
stitute our  wishes  for  the  current  realities. 
It  is  now  commonplace  to  assert  that  the 
cold  war  is  over,  and  in  addition,  that  bl- 
polarism  has  been  replaced  by  the  greater 
Importance  of  triangular  or  quadrilateral  re- 
lations. 

Once  again,  such  statements  are  not  with- 
out a  significant  element  of  truth,  but  the 
actual  situation  is  considerably  more  com- 
plicated. We  are  In  a  period  of  major  transi- 
tion. The  near-universal  conflict  between 
America  and  Russia  characteristic  of  our  ear- 
lier relations  is  fortunately  giving  way  to  a 
more  differentiated  picture.  Relations  be- 
tween the  US  and  the  USSR  todav  cannot  be 
drawn  In  a  lineal  manner.  Rather,  they  must 
be  depicted  as  circles  of  accord  and  discord 
areas  of  agreement  or  near-agreement,  and 
regions  ol  total  or  near-total  disagreement. 

la  recent  years,  the  areas  of  agreement  or 
near-agreement  have  grown.  Such  a  develop- 
ment is  most  pronounced  In  the  European 
theater,  but  its  manifestations  are  to  be 
seen  elsewhere,  including  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament. However,  it  should  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  point  out  that  In  most  instances, 
it  is  we  who  have  thus  far  made  the  bulk  of 
the  basic  conce.'^sions  leading  to  Amerlcan- 
Sov.et  accommodation.  In  Europe,  our  will- 
ingness to  abandon  the  principle  of  self  de- 
termination, and  move  toward  acceptance 
of  the  post -World  War  II  status  quo  has 
paved  the  way  for  such  detente  as  has  oc- 
curred. In  the  disarmament  discussions,  our 
acceptance  of  strategic  parity  rather  than 
strategic  superiority  has  raised  the  chances 
for  limited  agreements.  As  yet,  it  Is  difficult 
to  find  corresponding  concessions  from  the 
Soviet  side,  although  these,  we  can  hope 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Meanwhile,  there  remain  many  explosive 
Issues  upon  which  American  and  Soviet 
views  and  policies  sharply  diverge.  As  Is  well 
known,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  principal 
military  supplier  for  the  North  Koreans,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  the  Arab  statee,  and 
while  the  Russians  have  exhibited  some  cau- 
tion in  escalating   the   conflicts   In   which 


these  stales  are  Involved,  they  ha\e  done  very 
little  to  help  settle  the  disputes.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  generally  lent  their  weight 
to  the  cause  of  a  full  Communist  i  or  Arab) 
victory.  Czechoslovakia  and  the  so-called 
Brehznev  Doctrine  proclaiming  that  no  state 
has  a  right  to  leave  Socialism  are  further  In- 
stances of  the  chasms  that  separates  us  and 
the  Russlaui  on  certain  issues. 

Nor  is  the  situation  eased  by  Soviet  rhet- 
oric. It  Is  ironic  that  while  exhortations 
issue  from  American  sources  to  avoid  at  all 
cos.s  antl-S^:).■let  or  anti-Communist  rhetor- 
ical attacks,  the  Soviet  media  continue  un- 
abatedly  to  feature  the  highly  ideological. 
utterly  simplistic  anti-Amencan  propaganda 
of  the  past.  Here  too,  the  concessions  have 
thus  far  been  largely  one-sided.  Perhaps  this 
is  true  m  pirt  because  the  Communist  world 
Is  seeking  lesperately  to  cling  to  the  myth 
of  a  monolithic  ideology,  even  while  being 
forced  to  acknowledge  pluralistic  national 
Interests  and  socio-political  institutions 
within  its  bloc  Hence,  ideology — and  propa- 
ganda—remain a  deep  reservoir  of  conserva- 
tism, a  relic  of  the  past. 

If  the  cold  war  is  not  completely  dead,  at 
least  from  the  Soviet  perspective,  neither  Is 
it  correct  to  pronounce  bipolarlsm  tot.illy 
.superseded  by  new  political  constellations". 
Broadly  speaking,  it  i.s  true  that  the  interna- 
tional influence  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  declined  within  the 
decade,  as  the  result  of  a  variety  of  factors: 
the  growing  strength  and  self-confidence  of 
other  states:  serious  policy  cleavages  in  the 
case  of  the  Communist  bloc:  a:;d  a  decline  in 
American  commitment,  will  and  credibility. 
It  1.-.  thus  appropriate  for  certain  purposes  to 
see  relations  among  the  United  States,  the 
USSR.  Japan,  West  Europe  and  China  as  tak- 
ing on  new  importance;  in  other  instances, 
some  partial  combination  of  these  forces  is 
uf  'he  i;reate>t  '^lu'nlficanoe. 

Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  military  power  is 
concerned,  we  still  live  essentially  in  a  bi- 
polar world,  and  even  vrtth  respect  to  politi- 
cal power  or  influence,  this  remains  more 
true  than  is  currently  -ealized.  In  these  re- 
spects, moreover,  there  are  some  oft-slighted, 
disturbing  facts.  First,  of  all  the  major  states! 
the  Soviet  Union  alone  today  Is  rapidly  ex- 
panding its  International  commitments. 
Whether  one  looks  to  East  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Asia  or  Africa,  old  linkages  have 
been  tightened  and  new  ones  fashioned. 
Necessarily,  this  expansion  of  commitments 
or  assumption  of  new  risks  will  affect  Soviet 
definitions  of  her  security  interests,  and 
quite  possibly,  the  role  of  professional  mili- 
tary men  In  her  decision-making  processes. 

Thus,  while  we  have  accepted  the  concept 
of  equality  in  security  wcipov.s  with  the  Rus- 
sians, have  they  accepted  that  principle?  And 
what  Is  the  meaning  of  the  \ery  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  conventional  arms  on 'the  part  of 
the  Russians,  an  expansion  that  has  brought 
some  respected  Americans  to  assert  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  being  out-distanced  by 
Soviet  power?  When  to  these  facts  one  adds 
the  further  fact  that  most  of  the  political 
concessions-  -and  all  of  the  big  ones— Involv- 
ing .-Xmericin-Sovlet  accommodations  have 
come  from  the  U.S.,  certain  hard  Issues  can 
no  longer  t>e  avoided. 

The  age  ahead  will  almost  certainly  be  an 
era  of  continuous.  Intense  negotiations,  with 
negotiations  between  ourselves  ai  d  the  Rus- 
sians of  central  importance.  Two  bread  issues 
are  likely  to  dominate  the  horizon  "peaceful 
coexlste.ice"  and  disarmament  While  des- 
perately needed,  approval  still  appears  dis- 
tant for  mutually  acceptable  rules  for  the 
peaceful  coexistence  cf  states  having  different 
sJClo-poUtical  systems  and  holding  to  differ- 
ent basic  political  values.  Such  rtiles  would 
Include  a  definition  of  concepts  like  aggres- 
sion and  Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  other  states  In  the  absence  of  these  rules. 
we  shall  continue  to  face  the  reality  that 
external  pressures  on  existing  states  are  de- 
fined by  us  as  aggre.sslon  and  by  the  Com- 
munists as  national  liberation    .it  the  same 
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lie.  we  shall  be  engaged  in  a  step-by-step 
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to  reach  agreement  on  weapons  co;> 
Includlng,  ultimately,  research  and  de- 
opment   in   the   mllltarv   field.   These    is- 
to  be  sure,  cleariy  Involve  m.any  states. 
American-Russian  discussions  are  likely 
be  the  determining  factor. 
nder  what  conditions  are  promi.'^!ng  re- 
most   likely   to   be   attained'   Already, 
ces  are   heard   advocating   that   we   com- 
•nce  the  age  of  negotiations  by  making  a 
range   of   addltloi^.al   concessions    It    Is 
ipcsed  that  the  American  defe-ise  budget 
■    slashed    drastically,    that    aK    American 
nd  forces  be  removed  from  Asia,  and  that 
in    Europe    be    reduced    by    one-half; 
priorities    be    directed    almost    whollv 
ard  our  purely  domestic  concerns,  with 
as  well  as  International  commitments 
drastlcallv- 

It   conceivable    tha:    such    a   course   of 
lion  would  yield  the  results  which  Its  pro- 
"nts  clalm^  Would  a  weaker,  wlthdraw- 
neo-lsolatlonlst    America    be    able    to 
h   meaningful   agreements   with   an   ex- 
ding,    militarily    superior    Soviet    Union? 
■  answers  to  questions  s'.ich  as  this  will 
•"lermlne   whether  the   negotiations  of  the 
s  will  produce  measured,  equal  conces- 
or    unilateral    losses:     peace    or    war. 
rvthlng    we    have    learr^ed    from    modern 
tells  us  that  peace  In  our  time  will 
be  gained  through  the  Isolationist  route, 
that   negotiating  fr-m  weakness  with  a 
'^n    like    the   Soviet    Union    can   onlv    be 
productive   Our  hopes,  our  very  survival 
'*ith  the  successful  r)iitcome  of  the  sreat 
3tlations   that   lie   ahead.   Proponents  of 
ateral  American  disarmament  could  be- 
e  the  unwitting  progenitors  of  the  next 
global  crisis, 
are  other  issues  that  warrant  the  most 
nslve  discussion  as  our  Presidential  cam- 
n  gets  i.ir.der  way. 


Taday. 


IV,   Asr.* 

with    all    eyes    focused    upon    the 
t    China    adventure,    it    Is    easy    to   lose 
t  of  old  ties  of  transcendent  Iniportance. 
relations  with  Japan  are  vital,  whether 
ured  In  terms  of  economic,  political  or 
ity  concerns.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
.  that  these  relations  have  deteriorated 
,t  years,  with  distrust  and  recrlmlna- 
growlng.  The  serious  fissures  In  Amer- 
Japanese    relations    that     have    lately 
loped  can  be  attributed  to  errors  on  both 
In  the  economic  realm,  the  Japanese 
too  slow  to  undertake  trade  and  capital 
"izatlon  measures  long  overdue   On  the 
lllcal  side,  the  United  States  has  damaged 
TedlbUlty  severely   by  refusing   to   take 
Japanese  government  fully  into  its  con- 
ice  on  matters  relating  to  China  policy, 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  Its  highest  of- 
are    prone    to    make    anti-Japanese 
(  ments  In   private,  statements  reaching 
Japanese  quickly. 
Tqtis.  a  basic  Issue  Is  posed.  Is  there  any 
Ivable  advantage   to  us   In  the   break- 
of  the  American-Japanese  alliance,  and 
.  how  can  that  alliance  be  strengthen- 
'eklng  has  made  It  clear  that  one  of  Its 
Is  Indeed  the  dismantling  of  the  Amer- 
Japanese  ties,  and  strangely,  there  are 
Americans  who  appear  to  think  that  the 
Is  ripe  to  replace  close  cooperation  be- 
the  US  and  Japan  wl:h  a  looser  set  of 
ateral  relations  In  the  Pacific,  Involv- 
he  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
c  of  China.  As  was  noted  earlier,  many 
al   Issues   must   ultimately   be   handled 
[ItUaterally.  It  Is  entlrelv  possible,  indeed 
~'tlal,   that  to   bUateral  ties  be  added   a 
)rk  of  broader  multilateral  relations.  At 
however,  when  we  are  at  odds  with 
wo  Communist  giants  on  almost  every 
Issue   relating   to   the   Aslan-Paclfl'c 
and  when  our  Interests  and  those  of 
generally  coincide,  we  must  seriously 
>n  the  abandoning  of  the  Axnerlcan- 
ese  alliance  for  a  wlll-o'-the-wlsp, 
us  then  set  aside  the  recent  past,  and 


time. 


look  to  the  future  At  some  point,  If  our 
economic  interests  are  to  be  more  satis- 
factorily coordinated,  should  not  we  and 
•he  Japanese  take  the  lead  In  establishing  a 
Pacific  Community:  an  association  of  the 
more  advanced  Pacific-Asian  states,  so  that 
issues  relating  to  trade.  Inve-^^ment,  and  for- 
eign aid  can  be  thoroughly  discussed  and 
long-range  approaches  undertaken?  The  pres- 
ent ad-hoe  '■solutions,"  reached  In  the  midst 
of  crisis,  are  politically  damaging  and  eco- 
nomically   superficial. 

It  is  appropriate  to  expect  Japan  to  take  a 
larger  role  In  the  defense  of  her  own  terri- 
tory, and  those  areas  immediatelv  adjacent 
to  Japan  critically  affecting  Japanese  secu- 
rity.   It    Is   also   reasonable    to   assume    that 
Japan  will  show  an  ever  greater  Interest  In 
providing  t-echnlcal  assistance  to  select  areas 
of   the   late   developing   world,   especially   in 
Asia.  The  economic  and  political   health  of 
such  states  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  Japan's 
hopes  for  continued  economic  growth.  Japan, 
r.owever.  should  not  be  expected  to  play  the 
American   role   in   Asia.   Only   a   greatly   in- 
creased  perceived   threat   from   such   a  "state 
as  China,  or  the  drastic  decline  In  American 
credibility  could  move  Japan  toward  nuclear 
power,  and  the  urge  to  play  an  independent 
political-military    role    in    Asia    in    the    near 
future.    One    cannot    rule    out    such    possi- 
bilities, but  the  more  Ukely  product  of  cur- 
rent trends  Is  the  addition  of  modest  politi- 
cal-military Increments  to  a  foreign  policy 
based   fundamentally    upon   economic   rela- 
ti-ns:    or    a    more    dangerous    development, 
n.imely.  a  period  of  mounting  confusion  and 
indecision,     marked     by     greatlv     Increased 
polarization  of  opinion  internallv.  as  doubts 
about  American  credibility  grow' and  uncer- 
tainties   concerning    Communist    intentions 
Increase.  Such  a  development.  In  effect,  would 
mean   no   policy,    and    amount    to   a   major 
contribution     to     a     political-military     dis- 
equilibrium in  Asia. 

In  all  probability.  Japan  will  continue  to 
explore  a  more  complex  set  of  International 
relations  a^  supplement  to,  rather  than  sub- 
stitution for,  her  present  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  The  China  Issue  will  continue 
to  be  both  painful  and  crucial.  If  Peking 
continues  her  present  rigid  policy,  demand- 
ing that  Japan  concede  the  incorporation  of 
Taiwan  into  China  prior  to  anv  state-to-state 
negotiations,  normalization  of  relations  will 
be  difficult.  Perhaps  Chinese  terms  will  be 
softened  with  the  advent  of  a  new  govern- 
ment in  Tokyo.  In  any  case.  In  her  dealings 
with  China,  Japan  has  only  two  cards  in 
her  hands  of  significance:  the  poeslbUity  of 
some  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  capacity  to  review  her  current  mill-' 
tary  commitments. 

The  time  mav  be  ripe  for  Russo-Japanese 
accord.  limited  but  important,  whereby  po- 
litical relations  would  be  nomialLzW.  old 
territorial  issues  resolved,  and  new  economic 
ties  pertaining  to  Siberia  created.  Much  will 
hinge  upon  Russian  decisions,  for  the  keys 
to  such  an  accord  are  In  their  hands.  Given 
the  current  Russian  interest  In  the  contain- 
ment of  China,  however,  such  a  development 
would  not  seem  improbable. 

MeanwhUe.  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  remain  the  single  most 
vital  relation  which  we  have  in  the  Pacific- 
Asian  area,  of  supreme  importance  both  to 
prosperity  and  to  peace.  Surelv  the  issue  of 
how  to  sustain  and  improve  those  relations 
should  figure  in  the  coming  campaign.  Any 
serious  examination  of  American  policies 
should  weigh  these  and  other  complex 
factors. 

Our  relations  with  Japan,  however,  do  not 
constitute  the  only  issue  of  significance  In 
Mia.  At  great  sacrifice,  the  United  States 
sought  to  protect  two  small  Asian  states 
against  aggression,  and  undertook  pledges 
to  other  states,  both  through  its  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  ties  and  through 
bilateral  agreements.  The  politlcal-mUitary 
equilibrium  that  has  emerged  In  East  Asia 
m   considerable  measure  t.s"  the  product  of 


American  policies  over  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  'When  these  policies  have  been  clear 
moreover,  and  American  credibility  has  been 
high,  they  have  served  to  deter  aggressors 
and  prevent  war.  The  two  wars  in  which  we 
have  been  Involved  in  Asia  since  1945  have 
both  been  the  products  of  an  initial  mis- 
calculation on  the  part  of  aggressors  as  to 
American  Intentions. 

It   would  be   Ironic   Indeed   if  the  United 
.States  were  to  abandon  the  efforts  to  achieve 
a  balance  of  power  in  Asia  at  the  very  time 
when  that  goal  is  In  sight  and  when  both 
the    major    Conununlst    states,    the    Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
have  accepted  the  basic  Importance  of  such 
a   balance.   If  there   Is   to  be   peace   in  this 
critical   region   of  the  world,   it  must  come 
through  power  equilibrium,  as  both  Moscow 
and   Peking  by  their  recent   actions  tacitly 
acknowledge.  Thus,   the   Russians   via  their 
alliance   with   India   and   their  overtures  to 
Japan,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  small  non- 
Communist  states  of  Asia,  have  finally  ac- 
cepted the  validity  of  American  policies  now 
more    than    two    decades    old.    And    China, 
through  her  ties  with  Pakistan  and  her  ac- 
ceptance of  American  overtures,  as  well  as 
the    dramatic   reversal    of    her   highly   ideo- 
logical stance  during  the  so-called  Cultural 
Revolution,  has  moved  down  the  same  path. 
Compare    further    the    political    sltuatloii 
within  East  Asia  of  the  early  I960's  and  that 
of  today.  Note  the  shift  In  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  from  the 
exclusue  concentration  upon  the  Afro-Asian- 
Latin  American  world  and  the  effort  to  set 
up  a  "non-white"  substitute  for  the  United 
N.itions  to  an  acceptance  of  more  complex 
relations  Involving  us  among  others  and  di- 
rect  participation   in  the   U,N,   This   Is   but 
one  example  among  many  which  could  be 
drawn   from  the  great  arc  stretching  from 
India   to   Japan.   In   these  terms,   American 
policies   In   Asia   since   1945   should    be   ac- 
counted   a   success    in    the    broadest    sense, 
notwithstanding  the  errors  and  the  costs. 

Naturally,  these  changes  warrant  altera- 
tions in  American  policy  Itself.  However,  the 
theme  of  neo-lsolationlsts  that  we  do  not 
and  cannot  understand  Asia  is,  first,  untrue 
and.  second,  a  rather  curious  manifestation 
of  Western  ethnocentrlsm. 

Now.  American  policy  toward  Asia  has  been 
formulated  anew.  The  central  thMnes  of  our 
present  policy  are  as  follows:  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  treaty  commitments 
with  our  allies,  and  play  the  role  of  a  con- 
cerned Paclflc-Aslan  nation.  Each  of  our 
allies  shall  be  expected  to  be  responsible  for 
its  own  basic  defense;  our  primary  respon- 
sibility will  relate  to  the  prevention  of  mas- 
sive, external  aggression,  relying  upon  our 
nuclear  deterrent,  and  our  air  and  naval 
power.  The  United  States  will  not  Involve 
Itself  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  states, 
Including  civil  wars. 

Is  this  doctrine  servlcable  for  the  1970's, 
and  what  are  its  precise  Implications?  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  those  in  the  United 
States  who  favor  a  sweeping  American  with- 
drawal from  Asia,  one  that  would  in  effect 
abandon  our  treaty  commitments  and  re- 
turn our  position  to  that  of  the  1920's  and 
19,30'5.  On  the  other  hand,  among  other  allies, 
without  exception,  there  has  been  a  mount- 
ing concern  either  of  a  sell-out,  namelv, 
an  accommodation  with  China  or  Russia  at 
the  expense  of  their  Interests,  without  their 
involvement  or  consent,  or  the  steady  erosion 
of  the  American  will  to  remain  in  the  Inter- 
national arena,  and  hence  the  inability  to  live 
up  to  treaty  commitments  irrespective  of 
formal  pledges. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  situation  is 
fraught  with  danger,  because  It  could  pro- 
duce the  same  type  of  miscalculations  on  the 
part  of  either  opponent  or  ally  that  have  led 
to  such  bloodshed  and  agony  in  the  past. 
The  costs  of  an  absence  of  trust  In  the 
American  commitment,  moreover,  range  over 
a  wide  field.  We  have  recently  seen  two  small 
allies,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Thailand, 
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undergo  internal  political  changes  which 
amounted  to  a  tightening  of  central  controls 
and  a  movement  away  from  parliamentarism. 
One  of  the  seldom  appreciated  tispects  of  a 
credible  America  in  Asia  was  the  fact  that  we 
enabled  small  states  to  experiment  with 
quasi-openness  even  while  they  felt  threat- 
ened externally.  To  take  such  risks  when  the 
United  States  seems  less  reliable  is  infinitely 
more  difficult. 

Our  commitments  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
will  surely  be  one  test  of  our  credibility.  To 
remove  all  American  forces  from  South 
Korea  withotit  any  international  agreements 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  Republic 
would  be  widely  interpreted  as  an  act  of 
abandonment.  It  would  have  repercussions 
throughout  Asia  adverse  to  the  non-Commu- 
nist states.  The  current  evidence"  suggests 
that  Kim  Il-song  intends  to  pursue  the 
strategy  of  Vietnam  with  respect  to  the 
South,  seeking  to  establish  there  a  Commu- 
nist movement,  using  such  indigenous  forces 
as  can  be  garnered  together  with  southern 
returnees,  and  then  proceeding  to  provide 
organizational,  financial,  and  ultimately  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  North.  Thus,  the  defense 
of  South  Korea  will  hinge  upon  both  Inter- 
nal and  external  developments.  At  this  point, 
however,  an  American  presence  is  as  psy- 
chologically crucial  for  Korea  as  Is  the  Amer- 
ican presence  to  West  Germany. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Taiwan  Is 
more  complicated.  Our  position  is  that  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  the  Taiwan  issue 
should  be  determined  by  the  Chinese  people 
themselves,  but  that  this  issue  should  not 
be  settled  by  force.  To  insure  the  latter  pro- 
vision, we  have  a  military  defense  agreement 
with  the  present  government,  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan.  It  can  be  expected  that 
Peking  will  apply  maximum  pressure  upon 
the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  force  us  to 
acquiesce  in  the  incorporation  of  Taiwan 
into  the  mainland  by  whatever  means  is  re- 
quired. As  noted  earlier,  the  pressure  upon 
Japan  in  this  respect  Is  already  Intense. 

But  there  is  an  alternative.  It  is  widely 
agreed  that  If  the  people  on  Taiwan  could 
have  a  choice,  they  would  opt  overwhelm- 
ingly for  Independence.  Few  of  them  have 
strong  ties  with  the  mainland,  and  in  the 
past  two  decades.  Taiwan  has  been  moving 
away  from,  not  toward  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  whether  the  measurement  be  eco- 
nomic system,  political  values,  or  cultural 
attachments.  Nor  have  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists always  failed  to  recognize  the  distinc- 
tion between  China  and  Taiwan.  As  late  as 
1944.  from  Yenan,  they  sponsored  a  League 
for  the  Independence  of  the  Korean  and 
Formosan  Peoples. 

No  one  can  foresee  the  precise  evolution 
of  events  on  Taiwan.  However,  if.  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  era,  the 
fifteen  million  people  of  this  island  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  move  toward  independ- 
ence by  internal  developments,  the  United 
States  must  not  be  placed  in  the  fxssitlon  of 
opposing  this  movement.  It  would  be  ironic 
Indeed  if.  after  expending  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  in  an  effort  to  enable  the  peo- 
ples of  South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam  to 
have  some  role  in  determining  their  own  fu- 
ture, we  were,  by  our  actions,  to  deny  that 
right  to  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

Throughout  Asia,  and  in  certain  quarters 
In  this  country,  there  is  a  persistent  rumor 
that  we  ultimately  intend  to  sell  out  the  Tai- 
wanese In  the  Interests  of  an  accommodation 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  No  single  is- 
sue at  present  contributes  more  to  the  credi- 
bility gap  between  our  Asian  allies  and  our- 
selves. Our  values  as  well  as  our  word  are 
at  stake  in  this  Instance,  making  It  impera- 
tive that  we  know  where  the  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  stand  on  this  matter. 

Meanwhile,  Southeast  Asia  continues  to  be 
our  gravest  Immediate  problem,  A  major 
American  Initiative  has  Just  been  made  pub- 
lic, a  proposal  proffered  to  the  Communists 
In  October  1971  in  the  course  of  months  of 


secret  negotiations.  That  proposal — a  check- 
list of  the  fundamental  Vietnam  Issues— en- 
compassed the  following  basic  points:  a  spe- 
cific date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  contingent  upon  an 
agreement  that  would  Include  provisions  for 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
initiation  of  an  immediate  ceasefire  through- 
out Indochina:  the  holding  of  new  presiden- 
tial elections  in  South  Vietnam,  under  in- 
ternational supervision,  with  all  South  Viet- 
namese Including  the  Communists  permitted 
to  participate;  an  agreement  that  the  politi- 
cal future  of  South  Vietnam  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves,  free  from  external  Interference, 
and  that  all  parties  would  respect  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements  on  Indochina,  and  those 
of  1962  on  Laos;  finally,  the  international 
supervision  of  the  military  aspects  of  the 
agreement,  and  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  coexistence  to  the  various 
Indochina  states,  with  the  armed  forces  of 
each  state  remaining  within  their  own  na- 
tional frontier. 

A  settlement  broadly  based  tipon  those 
terms  would  insure  the  legitimate  rights  of 
Communists  and  non-Communists  alike.  Ob- 
viously, some  of  Its  provisions  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  Implement  or  enforce.  Its 
execution  would  require  an  element  of  trust 
or.  more  accurately,  mutual  Interest  on  all 
sides  in  seeing  the  Indochina  conflict  ended 
Does  such  an  interest  exist? 

It  has  become  tragically  clear  that  Hanoi 
Insists  upon  coupling  political  and  military 
conditions  In  such  a  fashion  as  to  require 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  The  Communists  have 
finally  stated  to  the  world  what  they  have 
long  proclaimed  to  their  own  people:  no  com- 
promise, no  concessions,  no  substitute  for 
total  victory.  Thus,  once  again.  American 
credibility  as  well  as  American  values  and 
policies  are  at  stake.  Some  of  our  political 
leaders,  aware  of  the  deep  weariness  of  our 
people  and  the  unpopularity  of  this  war.  are 
now  prepared  to  accept  Communist  terms. 
and  surrender  the  basic  principles  which  have 
previously  underlaid  our  position  Thev 
should  be  required  to  spell  out  in  detail  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  consequences  of  such 
a  surrender  upon  our  future  relations  with 
our  allies:  with  the  Communists.  Russian. 
Chinese  and  other:  and  with  the  so-called 
"neutrals."  They  should  be  asked  to  assess 
the  probable  impact  of  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion upon  the  American  people  themselves. 
as  well  as  the  likely  results  within  Indochina. 
This  is  not  merely  a  desirable  action  for  can- 
didates; it  is  a  duty. 

The  current  American  proposals  proffering 
conditions  for  an  internationally  stipervised 
free  choice  In  South  Vietnam  in  conditions 
of  peace  warrant  bipartisan  support  on  their 
merits.  They  are.  indeed,  close  to  the  terms 
which  the  Communists  themselves  once  pn.:- 
claimed  as  desirable.  Moreover,  if  .such  sup- 
port were  forthcoming,  it  might  disabuse 
Hanoi  of  its  illusions  concerning  .■American 
views  and  bring  us  clofer  to  the  goal  of  an 
authentic  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  To  sup- 
port Hanoi's  demands  for  surrender,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  prolong  this  war  and  make 
more  difficult  the  task  of  any  future  Presi- 
dent. Thus  every  candidate  should  candidly 
spell  out  his  position  on  this  issue,  its  likelv 
benefits,  and  its  Implicit  risks  and  costs. 

South  Asia  has  represented  another  zone  of 
trouble  in  recent  months.  Here,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  tragic  proof  of  the  fact  that  few 
"civil  wars"  of  major  consequences  can  re- 
main civil,  given  the  stake  of  the  neighbor- 
ing powers.  The  brutal  and  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts of  the  Pakistan  government  to  smash 
the  Bangladesh  movement  failed,  and  In  the 
failure  presented  both  huge  problems  and 
certain  opportunities  to  India.  The  Indian 
government,  therefore,  invaded  East  Pakistan 
on  behalf  of  the  Bangladesh  "rebels"  and  in 
a  brief  period  of  time,  with  what  appears  to 
be  massive  public  support  from  the  indige- 


nous people,  defeated  the  military  forces  of 
Pakistan  While  the  Indian  invasion  was 
overwhelmingly  criticized  by  the  UN,  no  ef- 
fective action  to  produce  a  ceasefire  could  be 
taken,  in  part  because  of  staunch  Soviet  sup- 
port for  the  Indian  position,  and  also  because 
India  had  no  intention  of  stopping  short  of 
milita.-y  victory,  once  the  action  had  been 
determined. 

Whatever  one's  position,  the  South  .\s!a 
crisis  makes  clear  certain  facts  of  interna- 
tional life  today.  We  have  no  effective  inter- 
national peace-keeping  mechanism.  Despite 
the  many  u.seful  functions  wlilch  It  performs, 
the  United  Natitn-s  does  not  and  cannot  play 
that  role,  at  lea^-;  in  Its  present  form.  Hence, 
the  prevention  of  conflict,  or  the  contain- 
ment of  conflict  once  It  breaks  out  remains 
essentially  dependent  upon  the  type  of  deter- 
rents Involved  in  a  miUiary-politlcal  equilib- 
rium first  in  the  region,  then  m  the  world. 
This  Is  the  most  basic  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  South  Asia  conflict  of  1971,  a:.d 
it  should  be  taken  to  heart  as  seriously  by 
every  American  as  it  Is  by  every  Ru.ssian 
and  Chinese  leader. 

Thus,  the  Soviet-Indian  alliance  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  Pakistan-China 
alliance  under  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
vailed, even  when  the  United  States  sought 
to  provide  a  certain  political  tilt  toward 
Pakistan,  regarding  Indian  action  as  aggres- 
sion Irrespeciive  of  its  rationale.  As  the  Rus- 
sians have  carefully  noted  in  the  aftermath, 
the  Chinese  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
capacity  to  raise  a  credible  deterrent  to  In- 
dian actions,  nor  did  we  Consequently,  a 
clear-cut  Soviet-Indian  victory  ensued,  a;- 
though  the  long-range  results  of  that  victory 
remain  obscure. 

The  India-Pakistan  war  of  1971  was  an- 
other limited  war  for  limited  objectives,  with 
all  of  the  parties  involved  directly  or  In- 
directly having  little  or  no  interest  in  see- 
ing that  war  escalate  Into  a  broader  c>  inflict. 
Moreover,  that  war  again  raised  all  uf  the 
Issues  that  will  be  crucial  in  the  decades 
ahead  if  we  arc  to  move  toward  an  era  of 
peace.  Once  again,  the  necessity  of  defining 
the  rules  for  peaceful  coexistence,  and  seek- 
ing some  means  of  enforcing  these  rules  is 
underscored.  What  constitutes  interference 
m  the  Internal  affairs  of  another  state?  What 
Is  an  appropriate  definition  of  aggression'' 
How  does  one  define  "cUil  war?"  What  are 
the  means  by  which  respect  for  the  sov- 
ereignty and  integrity  of  another  state  are 
to  be  judged? 

Either  we  shall  address  ourselves  t.o  these 
Lssues  In  concert  with  other  Paclflc-Aslan 
states,  or  we  shall  face  the  prospect  of  re- 
current crises,  and  bloodshed  of  the  type 
which  we  recently  ha\e  witnessed  It  would 
be  of  great  service  not  merely  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  also  to  the  international 
community,  if  our  Presidential  candidates 
could  address  themselves  to  this  major  and 
supremely  Important  task 

Perhaps  the  South  Asia  crisis  Is  a  con- 
venient vehicle  to  raise  another  far-reach- 
ing Issue  difficult  to  define,  and  even  more 
difficult  to  resolve.  Throughout  American 
history.  It  Is  probable  that  the  differences 
among  us  with  respect  to  foreign  policies 
have  stemmed  less  from  cleavages  over  ideol- 
ogy or  basic  principles  and  more  from  a  set 
of  emotional  commitments  (or  antago- 
nisms) toward  various  countries  derived  from 
personal  experience  or  perception.s.  The  bat- 
tles between  the  Old  China  Hands  and  the 
Old  Japan  Hands  at  certain  points  were  clas- 
sic, nor  is  this  nece.ssarily  all  m  the  past 
Similarly.  India  has  had  Its  American  brides 
of  Gandhi  (both  Mahatma  and  Indira).  It 
has  also  had  its  American  antagonists  who 
have  an  emotional  set  against  India.  (In 
this  respect,  cenain  Indian  leaders— with 
their  own  deep  prejudices  against  America- 
have  been  far  from  helpful.) 

There  is  no  easy  way  of  separating  one's 
private  emotional  coiAictions  from  the  task 
of  determining  what  foreign  policies  stand 
the   test   of   adJierence   to   broad   principles. 
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correct  assessment  of  the  facts,  and  serv- 

to   our   national    Interests,   It    Is   equally 

run  for  the  academician,  the  policy  ad"- 

r.   and   the  President — but   an  airing  of 

Issue,   as  we  prepare  to  move  Into   in- 

'.    multilateral    negotiations    on    many 

.ts  would  not  be  amiss.  We  cannot  aSord 

ave  our  leadership  labelled  either  pro- 

antl-Indlan.   Chinese.   Japanese   or  Rus- 


\s  noted  earlier,  the  United  States  has 
ver  been  policeman  to  the  world.  There 
uo  automatic  reason  whv  we  should  be- 
le  involved  In  a  partisan  role,  cr  in  a 
jor  sense    In   certain   areas,   or   1".   certain 

!.ites.  Neutrality  in  some  ir.stances  Is  not 

a    viable    policy    but    the    best    policy 

ere  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  believing 

,:   this   would   constitute   the   best   policy 

the   United  States   In   South   Asia  today. 

my   case,   another   set   of  specific   Issue's 

the  principles  that  underlie  them,  await 
^sitlon  before  the  American  people. 

V. AMERICAN-CHINESE    RELATIONS 

'.r  relations  with   the  Peoples  Republic 
Thina  warrants  some  separate  attention. 
3ite  the  earlier  references  to  it.  First,  our 
cics   toward   China   must   always   be   re- 
Jed  as  part  of.  not  apart  rrom  our  '-road- 
Asian   policies.   Obviously,    we   cannor    be 
^-essful     if     our     China     policy     conflicts 
rp'.y    with   our   Interests  and   goals    -Alth 
r-sfcect   to  other  part,s  of  Asia.   It   was  en- 
ly    proper    for    us    to    offer    China    more 
mallzed    relations,    and    to    cooperate    In 
Tutting     China's     lnvo:vemer;t     In     the 
'eel  Nations.  It   can  be  argued   that   the 
_      paid   nas   too   high,    with    the   ouster 
Taiwan  from  the  UN  setting  a  verv  un- 
Ithy  precedent.  However,  the  gamble  was 
•h  taking  that  with  greater  Involvement 
Chinese  People's  Republic  will  cradual- 
Ind   a  .PTearer  stake   in   being   a  member 
^he    international    community,    and    In- 
-Ingly  develop   pollc!.-s  of  a   pragmatic 
ble  character. 

lere    appear    to    be    few    issues    of   sub- 
ce   at    present   upon    which    the    United 
e^    and    the    Chinese    Peoples   Republic 
reach  agreement.  Peking  has  stated  Oat- 
t  lat  it  Intends  to  support  the  Ncnh  Vlet- 
-  ese    and    North    Koreans    fully,    and    to 
the  settlement  of  the  Taiwan  issue 
1  terms.  Moreover,  Its  high  density  rhet- 
haa  not  abated.  Chief  targets  continue 
♦e    "American    imDeriall  m"   and    "Japa- 
milltarism."    wi'h    tlie    language    used 
?  completely  Intemperate.  Thus,  on  the 
o:   his   trip   as  a   state   guest,   the   Pre.v. 
'  was  accus^'d  of  -deceitful  lies"  and  "dls- 
o!ful  opportunism"  scarf elv  a  promising 
I  1:  ing    to    our   blla'eral    relations.   Much 
Been  said  concernir.cr  A^ian  '•face  "  a'd 
mportance  of  beln^  careful  not  to  cause 
>  irrassment  or  loss  of  prestige,  the  need 
proper  manners.  It   might  not  be  amiss 
:^  in  our  new  relationship  to  suggest  rhat 
n     Is  such   a   thing   as   American   •'face- 
^rii. 

aps  It  Is  also  time  to  discuss  in  depth 
idvantages  and  disadvantages  of  sum- 
tr'.    Understandably,    every    President    in 
■ei  ,t  years  has  coveted  at  least  one  foreign 
''*'  "moon  shot,"  a  dramatic  meeting  with 
counterpart,    fully    covered    by    the 
r^^s    media   and    transmitted    to    history 
The  advantages  of  such  meetings  are 
nably  the  establishment  of  some  per- 
tle   between    top    declglon-makers,    a 
'  for  the  other  side's  mood  and  tempera- 
it  _  as  well  as  for  the  Issues  of  greatest 
11  Icance,  and  most  Importantly,  a  focus- 
cf  public  attention  upon  the  Issues  at 
Id  The  most  successful  summit  meetings 
n  J  doubt  thoe«  that  have  served  as  cata- 
Ic  agents  affecting  the  timing  of  accords 
activating  in  adranoe  the  total  declalon- 
'*1  i«  processes  of  the  parties  Involved   In 
1.  siimmltry,  when  It  U  most  successful 
stlmi  latee  a  process. 
Th«    hazards  of  sumnutry.   however,   are 
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substantial.  In  point  of  fact,  few.  If  any    of 
the  summit  meetings  during  the  paat  decade 
or  more  have  been  fruitful.  Some  have  been 
flascoes.  Public  expectations  are  raised   only 
to   have  dlslUuslonment  follow.   Both   sides 
seek   to  obtain  the  maximum  political  ad- 
vantage out  of  the  meeting  for  themselves 
with  one  eye  on  the  world  commuiUty   and 
the   other   on   their  domestic   constituency 
Mlsperceptlona  are  fostered,  as  in  the  Vienna 
Kennedy-Khrushchev   meeting   of    1961     re- 
quiring a  lengthy  "reconstruction"  process 
PlnaUy,  such  meetings  may  sow  grave  doubts 
in   the  minds  of  other  nations  that  secret 
deals  are  being  made  affecting  them  without 
consultation.  Thus,  on  balance,  the  case  for 
summitry   Is   a  mixed   one   at   best,   and   It 
would  be  appropriate  to  bring  the  full  bal- 
ance-sheet before  the  American  people  in  a 
dispassionate,  rational  manner. 

Possibly,  relations  with  China  will  parallel 
In  some  measure  the  history  of  relations  with 
the  USSR.  InltlaUy.  the  areas  of  possible 
agreement  and  accommodation  will  be  small 
those  of  disagreement  and  conflict  large' 
Gradually  and  in  the  course  of  a  changing 
world  and  domestic  environment,  more  areas 
of  accommodation  hopefullv  can  be  found 
The  process  will  be  slow,  uneven,  and  In  some 
degree,  unpredictable.  Nor  will  progress  be 
Inevitable.  Indeed,  recurrent  crises  in  rela- 
tions might  be  expected,  serious  deteriora- 
tions entirely  possible. 

To  appreciate  these  likelihoods  will  make 
possible    the    patlence-^and    the    flrmnes'^ 
that  are  going  to  be  essential  in  our  relntlons 
with    the   People's   Republic   of   China    The 
Chinese     Communists     have     responded     to 
Am.erican  overtures  for  a  variety  of  rea.sons- 
their  deep  antagonism  and  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union,    and    the     near-equal     concern    over 
Japan— probably    the    primary    reasons:    the 
decision  to  abandon  Isolation  and  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  international  community  so  as 
to  have  greater  leverage,  especially  wi'th  the 
non-'Western  world;  and  possibly,  the  belief 
that  advantage  can  be  taken  of  "the  crisis" 
In  American  foreign  policy,  that  by  applvin^ 
ma.xlmum  pressure  upon  the  United  Statei 
now.  certain  developments  can  be  prevented- 
the  Independence  of  Taiwan,  a  rising  role  for 
Japan  in  Asia,  and  the  .nablllzatlon  of  cer- 
tain non-C.jmmunist  states  in  Indochina 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  Chinese  Peo- 
p  a  8  Republic  will  continue  to  pursue  its  di- 
plomacy at  three  levels;  state  to  state  peo- 
ple to  people,  and  comrade  to  comrade  Al 
ready,  its  Intensive  efforts  to  woo  the  overseas 
Chinese  community  In  the  United  States  to- 
gether with  the  use  It  is  making  of  select 
mends'  who  are  accorded  early  visiting 
privileges— along  with  a  few  "straights  "  sig- 
nal some  of  the  complications  of  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Cultural  and  economic  Interac- 
tions are  likely  to  be  heavily  Impregnated 
with  pontics— especially  in  the  cultural 
sphere— for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  political   future  of  China 
itself  will  remain  clouded  m  uncertai-ity    It 
is  extraordinary   that   at    this   point,  we   do 
not  Know  precisely  what  caused  the  mosr  re- 
cent political  crisis  at  the  top.  resulting  in 
the  ouster  of  Lin  Plao.  Mao's  heir-apparen- 
Ncr  do  we  currently  know  which  other  too 
leaders  have  been  removed,  and  the  nature 
o.   the  present   top  po-.^er  structure.  We  can 
only  assume  that  the  future  of  China  hlnpes 
upon  the  unity  of  the  army,  mu  playing  a 
crucial  role  In  governance  despite  Mao's  ef- 
forts to  curb  Its  independent  powe,,  and  upon 
the  al.iances  that  can  be  fashioned  amoue 
key  polltical-muitary  personnel  In  the  after- 
math   of   Mao's    demise.    Dramatic    develop- 
ments, however,  some  of  which  might  affect 
Chinas    ba^ic    foreign    policies,    cannot    be 
ruled   out.   The   Soviet   Union,   it   might    be 
noted,  continues   to  hope  that  such  events 
w  11   occur,   and   result   m   a   rapprochement 
with  Moscow. 

It  U  by  no  mea.ns  clear  that  we  as  a  people 
are  prepared  for  the  new  era  in  American- 
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Cninese  relations.  Myth  and  romanticism 
have  always  surrounded  the  subject  of 
China— and  an  excess  of  emotions,  pro  and 
con.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  were 
now  to  move  from  a  position  of  rigid  hostUlty 
to  one  of  naive  InXatuatlon-only  to  suffer 
deep  disuiuslonment  once  again,  in  no  sphere 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  It  of  greater  likpor! 
tance  to  seek  out  and  present  the  hard  data 
pertaining  to  values,  attitudes  on  both  sides 
and  policies,  thereby  preparing  ourselves  for 
a  long,  tortuous  road,  and  forestalling  any 
dream  that  a  broad  American-Chinese  accord 
ahead"^         problems  of  Asia  lies  Immediately 

Where  are  the  points  at  which  we  might 
hope  for  concrete  progress  first  In  our  rela- 
tions With  China,  and  what  are  the  broad 
goals  toward  which  we  should  aim?  Clearly 
the  realm  of  cultural  relatlons^f  havlne 
contact  at  a  variety  of  levels-ls  one  feaslb  | 
point  of  departure,  and  upon  the  fairness 
governing  cultural  relations  may  hinge  othe? 
developments.  Economic  intercourse  is  aii- 
other  possible  opening,  although  US-Chlna 
^ade  is  likely  to  be  very  limited  for  the  foret 
seeable  future.  Cooperation  in  certain  spe- 
cialized fields,  such  as  health,  weather  p^e- 
diction,  and  scientific  agriculture  may  stnke 
a  common  Interest.  Prom  the  beginning  how- 
ever  a   common   definition   and   acceptance 

tsla  and^rM^'""  °'  "^^'''"^  coexistence  in 
Asia  and  Chinese  participation  in  disarma- 
ment discussions  should  constitute  our  broad 

lTL,tT  °''^"'^'"'^  ^"^^  ^«  <^"t^-i  to  ou? 
China  policy  now.  and  in  the  future. 

VI. THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Yet  another  crisis  seems  both  persistent 
and  dangerous  In  our  times,  namely  the  cold/ 

The  Middle  East  represents  a  very  soeclal 
problem.  It  is  deeply  involved  In  ot.r  domesUc 

and  nolltlcar'  '"^°^^  *^^  ^^"^  «--''^ 
and   political  support   of  a   number  of  our 

Jewish  citizens  who  retain  religious  or  cul- 
tural tl^  with  It.  Pro-Israel  forces  are  well 
organized,  articulate,  and  Influential  Arab 
spokesmen  have  therefore  persistently 
Charged  before  the  world  that  ?he  UnUed 
btates  has  always  succumbed  to  "Zionist" 
pressures,  and  Is  Incapable  of  seeing  the  is- 
sues fairly.  Most  Arab  leaders.  Indeed  believe 
InH  tl'■^  ^  ^  creature  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  we  must  be  considered  the  Im- 
placable foe  of  Arab  nationalism  and  Ar-b 
interests.  "J"" 

i.,^tht'fl'!H"l'  P''^^"'"^  ^liat  have  operated 
ii  thl.,  field,  however,  have  not  been  wholly 
one-sided^  Major  American  oil  Interests  ex! 
Lsted  within  the  Arab  world,  counselling  "a 
balanced  approach"  to  the  Israel-Arab  l^ue 

^hi'ToIn.''*  ^Z"""  ^^^^  interpretations.  Since 
the   1940s,   furthermore,  American  adminis- 
trations have  sought  friendship  In  the  Arab 
71  a  f  ="^°"^  moderate  forces,  those  anxious 
to   establish   firm   bases  for  regional  peace 
economic   progress,   and  Independence  from 
Soviet  domination.  In  recent  years,  the  role 
nf  such  moderates  has  been  weakened  by  the 
leftist''  and  "anti-American"  trend  within 
the  Arab  world,  and  reduced  scope  for  private 
American  entrepreneurs.  Certain  countervaU- 
ing  forces  here  still  exist.  There  can  be  little 
doiibt,  however,  that  In  American  domestic 
politics,  the  advantage  goes  to  the  Israeli  side 
Nevertheless,  recurrent  crises  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel   on  critical  policy 
l.'^ues  have  occurred  in  the  administrations 
of  both  major  parties.  One  need  recall  only 
the  deep  resentment  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration over  Israeli  actions  at  the  time  of 
the  Six  Day  War.  and  the  subsequent  tension 
that  has  periodically  marked  the   intensive 
negotiations  taking  place. 

Any  American  President  taking  office  on 
January  1.  1973,  can  expect  to  find  the  Mid- 
dle East  problems  as  thorny  and.  quite  pos- 
sibly, as  dangerous  to  world  peace  as  any 
which  he  win  confront.  Consequently  every 
candidate  should  make  clear  his  views  on 
policy  In  this  area.  Again,  the  facts  are  at  once 
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critical  and  complicated.  The  present  situa- 
tion Is  ominous,  with  the  drift  toward  war 
once  again  taking  place — prevented  only  by 
the  endemic  weaknesses  and  divisions  that 
mark  the  Arab  world,  hence  the  knowledge  of 
the  Arab  leaders  that  they  could  not  win 
a  war  at  this  point.  Even  bo,  as  recent  events 
have  shown,  the  current  situation  helps  to 
build  up  the  extremists  In  such  countries  as 
Egypt,  and  Anwar  Sadat  comes  under  selge 
from  young  enthusiasts  who  want  revenge. 
An  atmosphere  of  neither  peace  nor  war 
might  continue  Indefinitely.  Yet  an  explosion 
could  take  place  at  any  point,  one  Involving 
not  merely  Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  but 
also  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Up  to  date,  our  policy  essentially  has  been 
one  of  seeking  to  guarantee  Israel  military 
sufficiency,  so  as  to  prevent  an  Arab  attack, 
while  at  the  same  time,  counseling  Israeli 
acceptance  of  a  comprehensive  peace  settle- 
ment that  would  look  toward  Arab  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  Israel  and  Interna- 
tional guarantees  of  Israeli  security  In  ex- 
change for  the  return  of  most.  If  not  all  of 
the  territory  taken  from  the  Arabs  during 
the  Six  Day  War,  and  some  resolution  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

Thus  far,  however,  this  approach  has  been 
stoutly  resisted  both  by  Israel  and  by  por- 
tions of  the  Arab  world.  The  Israel  govern- 
ment insists  upon  direct  negotiations  -with 
the  Arab  states,  and  declines  to  rest  Its  se- 
curity upon  International  guarantees.  The 
thorny  refugee  and  territorial  questions  re- 
main further  down  the  road  but  totally  un- 
resolved. Meanwhile,  the  Palestine  guerrilla 
movement,  and  Its  not  Insignificant  support 
throughout  the  Arab  world,  demand  the  liq- 
uidation of  Israel  and  the  liberation  of  Pales- 
tine. They  oppose  any  negotiated  settlement. 
As  recent  events  In  Egypt  have  shown,  more- 
over, this  position  may  well  gain  popular 
support  throughout  the  Arab  world  if  a 
settlement  Is  delayed,  Irrespective  of  the 
hazards  of  another  war  for  the  Arabs. 

The  United  States  Is  too  deeply  involved  In 
this  controversy  and  too  likely  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  current  drift  of  events  to  al- 
low developments  to  go  unheeded  untu  we 
are  forced  Into  another  major  crisis.  The  fol- 
lowing basic  principles,  many  of  which  have 
constituted  our  past  policies,  warrant  a  full 
airing  and  discussion  at  this  point.  Any  final 
peace  settlement  must  Involve  the  acceptance 
by  Israel  In  the  course  of  the  Six-Day  War, 
elgnty,  but  the  negotiations  formula  Itself 
should  be  flexible,  taking  Into  account  the 
political  realities  of  the  area  and  providing 
for  simultaneous  agreement  on  the  other 
major  Issues:  (1)  return  of  territories  taken 
by  Israel  In  the  course  of  the  Six  Day  War, 
with  such  adjustments  as  seem  warranted  In 
the  light  of  Israel's  essential  security  re- 
quirements; (2)  a  major  refugee  resettle- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  with  Inter- 
national sponsorship  and  financial  support; 
(3)  If  regarded  as  desirable  and  necessary  by 
Israel  and  Arab  governments,  deployment  of 
international  forces  to  patrol  and  maintain 
the  sanctity  of  the  borders  established;  (4) 
a  general  armaments  limitation  agreement 
fur  the  area,  Involving  gfuarantees  by  the 
major  arms  suppliers,  namely,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  (5)  a 
broadly  gauged  technical  assistance  program 
for  the  Arab  States,  through  International 
aegis,  with  American  participation. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  at  this  pKJlnt  to  dismiss 
the  Middle  East  In  a  few  well-chosen  sen- 
tences, blandly  promising  support  In  varying 
degrees  for  the  state  of  Israel.  This  crisis  will 
not  go  away  of  Its  own  accord,  and  it  could 
threaten  the  whole  of  US-USSR  relations, 
despite  the  clear  Indication  that  neither  we 
nor  the  Russians  want  a  major  confrontation 
over  this  Issue.  Our  candidates  owe  It  to  the 
American  people  to  discuss  the  specifics  of  an 
American  position  In  this  arena. 
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vn.— <;REDiBiLrrT,  secrecy  and  the  media 

To  raise  the  above  issues  Is  by  no  means  to 
exhaust  the  range  of  specific  and  general 
foreign  policy  Issues  that  warrant  discussion 
In  this  campaign.  Clearly,  our  policies  to- 
ward lAtln  America  deserve  reexamination. 
A  number  of  issues  confront  us  In  Africa, 
some  of  them  Involving  very  basic  questions 
of  principle.  Our  attention  has  been  directed 
only  at  those  regions  and  problems  which 
presently  are  of  crucial  Importance. 

One  final  Issue,  however,  must  not  be 
omitted.  It  Is  an  Issue  encompassing  both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  fields,  and 
of  as  much  consequence  to  our  survival  as 
any  Issue  currently  on  the  horizon.  We  can 
no  longer  relegate  the  problem  of  media- 
government  relations  to  a  position  of  sec- 
ondary concern,  or  to  the  realm  of  polemics. 

Intensive  competition  and  periodic  antag- 
onism In  media-government  relations  are  In- 
evitable In  a  free  society.  A  government,  any 
government,  will  seek  to  protect  Itself  and 
Its  decision-making  processes  by  selective 
secrecy  and  news  management.  Sometimes, 
this  win  be  essential  to  our  national  Inter- 
ests; sometimes.  It  will  be  primarily  In  the 
Interests  of  those  holding  power.  In  any  case, 
the  official  dissemination  of  information  can 
be  expected  to  have  a  bias  toward  the  "posi- 
tive." The  bias  of  the  media  Is  equally  clear. 
By  defining  news  as  essentially  the  most  sen- 
sational or  spectacular  event  of  the  moment, 
and  not  Infrequently  regarding  news  as  In 
competition  with  other  forms  of  entertain- 
ment for  a  mass  audience,  major  distortions 
are  perpetrated.  Evolutionary  developments 
are  given  short  shrift.  Crisis  Is  featured  and 
bad  news  drives  out  good. 

With  the  advent  of  television,  action  and 
counteraction  between  media  and  govern- 
ment have  steadily  mounted.  We  have  finally 
reached  a  point  where  in  an  effort  to  prove 
that  the  government  has  deceived  the  pub- 
lic, certain  newspapers  and  Journalists  have 
decided  that  they,  not  the  government,  have 
the  right  to  determine  what  documents 
should  be  classified  and  what  should  become 
public  property.  In  effect,  portions  of  the 
media  have  now  taken  It  Into  their  own 
hands  to  determine  what  serves  or  damages 
our  national  security,  and  our  International 
reputation. 

■What  are  the  likely  consequences  of  such 
action?  First,  the  unauthorized  publication 
of  stolen  classified  documents  constitutes  an 
open  Invitation  for  the  breakdown  of  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  American 
government.  If  those  within  government  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decisions  reached  are  en- 
couraged to  purloin  documents  In  violation 
of  the  law,  release  them  to  sympathetic  or 
opportunistic  sources,  and  take  their  case  In 
this  highly  Irregular  manner  not  merely  to 
the  American  public  but  to  every  government 
In  the  world,  friendly  or  otherwise,  we  are 
In  grave  danger.  Yesterday,  It  was  Vietnam. 
Today,  it  Is  India.  Tomorrow,  It  may  be  Can- 
ada, Israel,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  or  the 
USSR.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  can 
any  government  trust  us.  and  more  Impor- 
tantly, how  can  we  trust  ourselves? 

If  no  foreign  leader  can  be  certain  that 
words  uttered  privately  to  our  officials,  and 
subsequently  encased  In  a  confidential  docu- 
ment win  not  suddenly  be  published,  will 
we  not  see  a  drastic  decline  In  frankness  at 
this  crucial  level?  And  will  this  not  also  hap- 
pen -within  the  American  government  Itself? 
If  the  minutes  of  any  given  confidential  con- 
ference may  shortly  be  revealed  to  the  world, 
can  we  expect  communications  and  Ideas  to 
flow  freely  between  senior  and  Junior  offi- 
cials? Win  not  the  President  himself  be- 
come more  and  more  Isolated  from  the  very 
levels  of  government  which  he  should  hear? 

Thus,  It  Is  nonsense  to  assert  that  the  test 
of  whether  a  classified  document  should  be 
pubUshed  ought  to  rest  merely  with  whether 


It  overtly  damages  our  national  security.  The 
Issue  goes  far  beyond  this. 

None  of  this  Is  to  argue  that  the  fault 
lies  wholly  with  the  media.  Of  course  there 
are  too  many  classified  documents,  and  there 
has  always  been  a  tendency  for  overclassifl- 
catlon.  Pressure  can  and  should  be  continu- 
ously applied  here,  but  not  in  the  form  of 
vesting  In  purely  random  hands,  decisions 
pertaining  to  our  security  and  national  inter- 
est. As  noted  earlier  government  conceals  and 
dlsslmulatee  on  occasion,  sometimes  for  borui 
fide  security  leasons  and  sometimes  to  pro- 
tect Its  own  political  interests.  Policies  can 
be  challenged,  however,  and  errors  exposed 
without  destroying  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  Its  decision-making  processes 
and  make  the  final  decisions  on  what  should 
remain  confidential. 

No  candidate  for  the  Presidency  In  these 
critical  times  can  evade  a  position  on  this 
critical  Issue.  It  affects  his  own  potential 
authority  as  office  holder.  Media-government 
relations  cannot  continue  down  the  path  of 
recent  years  without  increasing  hazards  to 
all  of  us.  There  are  no  simple  aiiswers  to  this 
problem,  but  quotations  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  assertion  cf  per- 
sist antl-adminlstratlon  bias  on  the  other 
win  simply  not  suffice.  We  are  In  a  new  era 
of  communications,  one  posing  some  cf  ti.e 
most  difficult  problems  ever  faced  by  a  society 
that  Is  at  once  probing  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom and  seeking  to  play  a  major  and  respon- 
sible role  in  a  dangerous  and  deeply  divided 
world. 

If  America  Is  to  act  responsibly  on  the 
world  stage,  our  Presidential  candidates  mxist 
lead  the  way. 

THE  FREEDOM   HOUSE  PUBLIC  ATTAISS  INSTrrCTK 

A  research  and  publication  center  to  help 
clarify  our  democratic  goals.  It  studies  the 
weaknesses  and  vices  of  our  society  and  sug- 
gests correctives  to  strengthen  our  democracy. 

The  Institute  was  inaugurated  In  the  fall 
of  1967  with  the  calling  of  a  conference  of 
Asian  specialists  who  produced  a  report  on 
policy  alternatives,  'The  United  States  and 
Eastern  Asia."  It  was  widely  publicized  and 
has  been  republished  many  times  by  aca- 
demic Institutions  and  public  agencies. 

Current  Institute  programs  include  a  major 
analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  mass  news 
media. 

The  PAI  Is  also  helping  to  develop  an  in- 
ternational committee  of  scholars  to  meet  the 
university  emergency  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

Freedom  House  has  been  supported  for 
more  than  30  years  by  Its  contributing  mem- 
bers and  by  grants  for  special  projects  from 
Individuals  and  foundations.  For  tax  pur- 
poses, all  contributions  are  deductible  from 
up  to  50'~(  of  a  donor's  adjusted  gross  Income. 
Members  and  supporters  receive  reports  and 
other  publications  useful  as  guides  to  indi- 
vidual and  group  action  on  public  affairs. 


EISENHOWER  CONSORTIUM  FOR 
WESTERN  ENVIRONMENTAL  FOR- 
ESTRY RESEARCH 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  nine  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Great  Plain  universities  have  Joined 
forces  to  fight  environmental  problems 
through  a  new  cooperative  program 
called  the  Eisenhower  Consortium  for 
Western  Environmental  Forestry  Re- 
search. The  president  of  the  consortium 
is  Dr.  Robert  Dils,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Forestry  and  Natursil  Resources  at 
Colorado  State  University  in  Fort  Collins. 
Dean  Dlls  and  his  colleagues  have  high 
hopes  that  this  new  organization  will 
provide  some  answers  and  land  manage- 
ment guidance  to  some  of  the  environ- 
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mental  and  land  use  problems  we  faice  in 
the  West.  In  order  that  Senators  may 
Inow  the  details  of  this  cooperative  ven- 
ture between  Government  and  education, 
]  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
f-artment  of  Agriculture  announcement 
cf   this   consortium   be   printed  in  the 

1  tECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
r  ouncement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tne  Record,  as  follows: 
f  OREST  Sebvice.  UNivERsmES  Join  Forces  To 
FlOHT  Environmentai.  F>roblems 
Washington,  Feb.  28. — The  Forest  Service 
IS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  today  an- 
rounced  it  has  established  a  cooperative 
f  )restry  research  program  for  the  West  de- 
sgned  to  combine  activities  of  'he  agency 
a:id  a  number  of  Western  educational  instl- 
t  ittons  in  solution  of  environmentai  prob- 
li  ms. 

Forest  Service  Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff  said 
tie  cooperative  program  will  be  called  the 
E  Isenhower  Consortium  for  Western  Environ- 
n.ental  Forestry  Research.  It  •will  involve  the 
Fsrest  Service's  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station,  headquartered  at 
Fart  Collins,  Colo.,  and  nine  Rocky  Moun- 
ts,In  and  Great  Plains  universities.  They  are: 
Northern  Arizona  University  at  Flagstaff, 
Arizona  State  University  at  Tempe,  Unlver- 
sl  ;y  of  Arizona  at  Tucson,  Colorado  State 
University  at  Fort  Collins,  University  of 
C  jlorado  at  Boulder.  New  Mexico  State  Unl- 
VI  rsity  at  Las  Cruces.  University  of  New 
Niexico  at  Albuquerque,  Texas  Tech  Univer- 
si:y  at  Lubbock,  and  University  of  Wyoming 
ai  Laramie. 

A  similar  Forest  Service  program  has  been 
di  veloped  in  the  eastern  United  States  at 
tr  e  Northeastern  Fore=t  Experiment  Station. 
It  is  designated  the  Plnchot  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Forestry  Research. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Dlls,  Dean  of  Colorado  State 
U  iiverslty's  College  of  Forestry  and  Natural 
R  sources  has  been  named  first  president  of 
ty  e  nex  western  Consortium. 

Chief  Cliff  said  the  Consortium  will  com- 
b.  le  and  coordinate  research  efforts  of  the 
iiUerested  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
F:  rest  Service  "to  solve  the  problems  of 
m  in  and  hl;s  interactions  with  the  envlron- 
m;nt."  He  said  these  problems  are  most  ur- 
gent In  the  central  and  southern  Rocky 
M  )unta:us  and  the  adjacent  high  plains. 
Ex.imples  of  planned  research  Include; 
Determination  of  social,  economic,  and 
ecDloglcal  consequences  of  industrialization, 
reiidentlal  development,  and  recreation- 
re  .ated  activities  in  wild  land  environments. 
De-.  elopment  of  methods  for  monitoring 
ar  d  controlling  changes  in  environmentai 
cliArActerlstlcs  of  forests  and  related  lands 
thit  '.x:cur  as  a  result  of  man's  activities. 
Evaluation  of  probable  future  demand  for 
-.vild-iand-related  recreation  and  associated 
activities,  and  development  of  appropriate 
m  iiiagement  techniques. 

Development  of  methods  of  achieving 
brsad  public  understanding  of  man's  rela- 
ti(  nshlps  with  and  needs  for  products  or  ex- 
perlences  from  forests  and  associated  wild 
la:  Ids.  ^ 

\  part  of  the  Consortl umBL-ogram  will  in- 
vo  ve  grants  for  research  1**  participating 
ur  Iversltles  for  studies  selected  by  an  execu- 
tl'i  e  committee  made  up  of  one  Forest  Service 
re;  iresentatlve  and  four  from  the  particl- 
pa:lng  universities. 


EQUAL   RIGHTS   FOR  MEN   AND 
WOMEN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes).  Under  the  previous 
orier,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
th  ?  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
w1 1  state. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolutioxi   iHJ.  Res.  208)   propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative    to   equal    rights   for 
men  and  women. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use  out  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  those  who  oppose  this 
proposed  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  me  to  read  to  the  Senate  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel  on  August  19.  1970,  a  few 
days  after  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  amendment  which  its  sup- 
porters call  the  Equal  Rights  amend- 
ment, and  which  one  of  its  wise  oppo- 
nents has  called  the  Unisex  amendment. 
The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Sen.  Sam  Ervln  wants  to  rescue  the  nation 
from  the  worst  results  of  a  proposed  "wom- 
an's rights"  amendment  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  last  week  with  pre- 
cious little  investigation  and  only  superficial 
debate. 

The  amendment  has  powerful  support  In 
the  Senate,  and  Ervln  apparently  Is  recon- 
ciled to  its  passage  In  some  form.  RAther 
than  try  to  defeat  It,  which  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  Is  what  should  be  done,  he  Is 
attempting  to  qualify  It  In  a  way  that  would 
pre-.ent  the  in'.alldatlon  of  laws  that  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  women. 

Every  state  has  a  considerable  number  of 
such  laws  on  the  books — laws  pertaining,  for 
example,  to  divorce  proceedings  and  alimony 
payments.  Passage  of  the  amendment  like- 
wise would  bring  into  question  the  federal 
prohibition  against  drafting  women  Into  the 
armed  services. 

There  Is  no  indication  that  the  House  did 
much  probing  Into  the  nature  of  the  existing 
statutes  before  acting  on  the  amendment. 
But  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  many  such  laws 
would,  on  the  ratification  of  the  amendment, 
become  a  matter  for  adjudication  in  the 
courts. 

Why  this  proposal  should  have  such  over- 
whelming support  may  long  remain  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  91st  Congress.  This  Con- 
gress has  done  a  number  of  foolish  things, 
but  not  usually  with  so  little  thought  for  the 
consequences. 

Sen.  Er\in's  Is  an  old-fashioned  sentimen- 
talist about  many  tilings — certalioly  about 
the  Constitution  and  probably  about  wom- 
en—but if  he  wl'.l  stick  to  hi.-;  guns  mavbe 
he  can  persuade  the  Senate  to  repair  the 
damage  wrought  by  the  House. 

Don't  bet  on  it,  however.  Earth  knows  no 
fury  like  a  woman  scorned — except  a  woman 
with  the  cry  of  "liberation"  on  her  lips. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a  number  of 
conver.'jaticns  with  militants  of  the  ex- 
treme win?  of  women's  lib.  Tliey  have 
been  unable  to  convince  me  tliat  God 
made  a  mistake  when  He  created  two 
sexes  instead  of  one,  and  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  repair  this  mistake  of 
God  is  to  adopt  a  con.stitutional  amend- 
ment under  which  the  daughters  of 
America  could  be  drafted  for  compulsory 
military  service  or  enlisted  for  combat 
service  and  sent  into  battle  to  have  their 
fair  forms  blasted  into  fragments  by  the 
bombs  and  shells  of  the  enemy.  That  is 
precisely  what  this  amendment,  if  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  and  ratified  by  the 
States,  would  do.  as  I  shall  demonstrate, 
according  to  the  very  words  of  some  of 


the    most     ardent    advocates    of    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  there  should  be 
so  much  support  for  the  equal  rights,  or 
imisex,  amendment.  I  am  siu-e  it  is  not 
created  by  the  kind  of  threat  which  I  re- 
ceived from  a  good  lady  in  New  Jersey 
in  the  form  of  a  press  release.  She  issued 
a  press  release  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
formerly  resided  in  North  Carolina  and 
that  if  I  dared  to  continue  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment,  she  would  go  down 
to  North  Carolina  the  next  time  I  sought 
reelection  to  the  office  of  Senator  and 
defeat  me. 

She  also  stated  in  her  press  release 
that  I  was  wasting  my  time,  anyway,  in 
opposing  the  amendment,  because  Sen- 
ators— other  than  myself— did  not  dare 
to  oppose  the  amendment  or  to  support 
any  amendments  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  thac  the  good  lady  expressed 
a  very  low  estimate  of  the  moral  and 
political  courage  of  Senators  and  that 
that  is  not  the  reason  why  the  amend- 
ment finds  so  much  support  in  the 
Senate. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  can- 
not linderstand  several  things  about  the 
movement  for  this  amendment.  One  of 
the  things  I  cannot  imderstand  is  why 
the  business  and  professional  women 
wish  to  deprive  their  sisters  who  perform 
labor  other  than  intellectual  labor  and 
their  sisters  who  elect  to  become  wives 
and  mothers — and  who  imfortunately 
become  widows — of  the  legal  protections 
which  the  laws  of  50  States  throw  around 
them.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  men  are  so  imchivalrous  as 
to  join  them  in  their  effort  to  rob  their 
sisters  of  these  rights  and  these  protec- 
tions and  these  exemptions  which  the 
experience  of  the  human  race  has  showTi 
are  necessary  to  promote  the  existence  of 
mankind  on  this  earth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  children  who  come  into  being 
in  the  most  helpless  state  of  any  crea- 
tures. 

I  think  I  could  demonstrate  to  anyone 
who  would  listen  with  an  imbiased  mind 
that  this  amendment  would  destroy  the 
social  structure  on  which  America  rests. 
Despite  the  strong  support  which  the 
amendment  enjoys,  I  remain  adamant 
in  my  opposition  to  it.  I  was  brought  up 
on  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 
The  King  James  version  of  the  Bible 
states  in  one  place  that  it  enjoins  par- 
ents to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  it 
shall  go  and  states  that  when  the  child 
is  old,  it  will  not  depart  from  it.  As  my 
father  used  to  say,  the  child  will  depart 
from  it  often  imtil  he  becomes  old. 

But  since  I  have  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  antiquity.  I  am  reminded  on 
this  occasion  of  something  that  appears 
in  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 
I  refer  to  verse  2  of  chapter  23  of  Exodus, 
where  it  states : 

Thou  Shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 

evil. 

For  that  reason,  I  cannot  support  the 
equal  rights,  or  the  imisex  amendment, 
because  I  think  it  would  have  a  most 
serious  impact  upon  the  social  structure 
of  America  and  for  that  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  would  constitute  evil. 
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THE  EQUAL  EIGHTS  AMENDMENT;    A  POTENTIALLY 
DESTRUCTIVE  AND  SELr-DEFEATING  BLTTNDERBU8S 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  asked  to 
join  the  House  in  submitting  to  the 
States  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, which  specifies : 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

The  professed  objective  of  most  of  the 
advocates  of  the  amendment  is  a  worthy 
one.  It  is  to  abolish  unfair  or  unreason- 
able discriminations  which  the  law  makes 
against  women. 

No  one  believes  more  strongly  than  I 
that  discriminations  of  this  character 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Any  rational  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed equal  rights  amendment  raises 
these  questions : 

First.  What  unfair  or  imreasonable 
discriminations  does  the  law  make 
against  women? 

Second.  Is  it  necessary  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  abolish  these  unfair  or 
unreasonable  legal  discriminations? 

Third.  Is  it  desirable  to  add  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

I  will  discuss  these  questions  in  their 
numerical  order. 

UNFAIR  DISCRIMINATIONS 

The  accepted  traditional  customs  and 
usages  of  society  undoubtedly  subject 
women  to  many  discriminations. 

If  it  should  be  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  equal  rights  amendment  would 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  discrimina- 
tions of  this  character.  Inasumch  as  they 
are  not  created  by  law,  they  cannot  be 
abolished  by  law.  They  can  be  altered 
only  by  changed  attitudes  in  the  society 
which  imposes  them. 

When  I  have  sought  to  ascertain  from 
them  the  specific  laws  of  which  they 
complain,  the  advocates  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  have  cited  some  out- 
moded State  statutes  which  constitute 
legislatively  forgotten  relics  of  a  bygone 
age. 

Among  these  laws  are  State  statutes 
which  forbid  a  wife  to  become  a  surety 
for  third  persons  without  her  husband's 
consent,  or  which  prefer  the  father  over 
the  mother  in  the  granting  of  letters  of 
administration  on  a  child's  estate,  or 
which  impose  weightlifting  restrictions 
on  working  women,  or  which  bar  women 
from  operating  saloons,  or  acting  as  bar- 
tenders, or  engaging  in  professional 
wrestling. 

Legislatures  would  undoubtedly  repeal 
statutes  of  this  character  if  any  demand 
were  made  upon  them  to  do  so.  Moreover, 
statutes  of  this  character  would  certainly 
be  adjudged  invalid  by  the  courts  under 
the  unanimous  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Reed  v.  Reed.  404 
U.S.  71,  on  November  22,  1971.  In  that 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  express 
terms  that  State  legislation  violates  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  if  it  treats  differently  men 
and  women  who  are  similarly  situated. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  resorting  to 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
nullify  State  laws  of  this  character  would 
be  about  as  wise  as  using  an  atomic  bomb 
to  exterminate  a  few  mice. 

If  it  should  be  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  equal  rights  amendment  would 
apply  to  the  admission  policies  of  public 


institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  not 
to  those  of  private  institutions  of  that 
nature. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  State- 
supported  military  colleges,  virtuall^•  all 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
coeducational.  Despite  this,  some  mili- 
tant proponents  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  complain  that  State  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  discriminate 
against  women  by  denying  them  enroll- 
ment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  complaint 
rests  upon  decisions  of  Federal  courts 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  nullify  a  South 
Carolina  law  which  restricts  admission 
to  the  State  military  college  known  as 
The  Citadel  to  men,  and  a  Texas  statute 
which  restricts  admission  to  one  of  the 
State's  18  institutions  of  higher  learning 
only;  that  is,  a  milita:-y  school  known  as 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, to  men. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
substantial  nimiber  of  women  believe 
that  these  decisions  and  these  State  laws 
enslave  them,  or  impair  their  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  any  luifair  or  un- 
reasonable way,  or  justify  adding  the 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Coiisti- 
tution  to  eliminate  these  laws  and  de- 
cisions and  destroy  the  reasonable  pro- 
tections the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  permits  the  States 
to  accord  to  women. 

I  submit  that  it  would  be  a  far  easier 
task  for  the  militants  who  raise  a  hue 
and  cry  about  these  laws  to  persuade 
South  Carolina  and  Texas  to  alter  them 
to  their  liking  than  it  is  going  to  be  for 
them  to  induce  South  Carolina,  Texas 
and  36  other  States  to  ratify  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  wliich  is  designed  to 
convert  men  and  women  into  identical 
legal  beings,  and  to  rob  their  sisters  who 
become  wives,  mothers,  and  widows,  of 
the  reasonable  protections  which  the 
fifth  and  the  14th  amendments  permit 
Congress  and  the  States  to  give  them. 

From  my  study  of  the  subject,  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  the  unfair  or  un- 
reasonable discriminations  against 
women  arise  out  of  the  different  treat- 
ment given  men  and  women  in  the  em- 
ployment sphere. 

No  one  can  gainsay  the  fact  that 
women  suffer  many  discriminations  in 
this  sphere,  both  in  respect  to  the  com- 
pensation they  receive  and  the  promo- 
tional opportimlties  available  to  them. 

REMOVAL  OP  LEGAL  DISCKIMINATION  BT  STATUTES 

While  many  of  these  discriminations 
are  based  on  the  mores  of  society  and 
can  be  removed  only  by  changed  atti- 
tudes of  people,  some  of  them  arise  out  of 
law  or  an  absence  of  law,  and  can  be 
eliminated  by  acts  of  Congress  and  acts 
of  State  legislatures  if  such  acts  are  en- 
forced after  they  are  enacted. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
most  profound  lawyers  in  America  ad- 
vocate the  elimination  of  discriminations 
against  women  by  the  statutory  method. 
This  method,  they  say,  is  wise  because 
it  will  enable  legislative  bodies  to  proceed 
in  an  orderly  way,  and  thus  avoid  the 
constitutional  and  legal  chaos  which  the 
adoption  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  visit  upon  the  Nation. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Congress  has 


done  much  in  recent  years  to  abolish 
discriminations  of  this  character  insofar 
as  they  can  be  abolished  at  the  Federal 
level.  It  has  amended  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  make  it  obligatory  for 
employers  to  pay  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
merce equal  pay  for  equal  work,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  persons  ihey 
employ. 

I  add  at  this  point  that  under  pre.sent- 
day  interpretations  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause.  Congress  has  .lurtsdic- 
tion  to  legislate  with  respect  to  virtually 
every  business  or  commercial  undertak- 
ing anywhere  within  the  borders  ol  the 
50  States. 

Congress  has  also  decreed  by  the  equal 
employment  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  as  amended  that 
there  can  be  no  discrimination  w  liaiever 
against  women  in  employment  in  indus- 
tries employing  15  or  more  persons, 
whose  business  affects  interstate  com- 
merce, except  in  those  instances  where 
sex  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal 
operation  of  the  enterprise.  Furthermore, 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  President  and 
\irtually  all  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
issued  orders  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  women  in  Federal  employment. 

Moreover,  State  legislatures  have 
adopted  many  enlightened  statutes  m  re- 
cent years  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  women  in  employment. 

If  women  are  not  enjoying  the  full 
benefit  of  this  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation and  these  executive  orders  of  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  due  to  a  de- 
fect in  enforcement  rather  than  a  want 
of  fair  laws  and  regulations. 

The  validity  of  what  I  have  ju;-t  said 
IS  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  during  tlie 
immediate  past  Federal  courts  have  in- 
voked the  supremacy  clause  of  article  VI 
of  the  Constitution  to  invalidate  a  num- 
ber of  State  laws  because  of  their  in- 
consistency with  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Ci'.ll 
Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibitin.L:  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  on  account  of  sex. 

NO    AMEND.MENT    IS    NFl  ESSAHV 

This  brings  me  to  tlie  second  question; 
that  is,  whether  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  required  to  abolish  unfair  or  un- 
reasonable leeal  distinctions  between  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  men  and 
women.  I  submit  the  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic "No." 

The  due  process  ciau.sc  of  the  fifth 
amendment  foibids  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deprive  any  person  of  lile,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  prof^css  of 
law.  The  due  process  and  equal  protec- 
tion clauses  of  the  14th  amendment  for- 
bid a  Slate  to  "deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  i:'rore,ss 
of  law."  or  to  "deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws." 

Properly  interpreted  these  constitu- 
tional provisions  nullify  any  Federal  or 
State  laws  which  make  unfair  or  unrea- 
sonable distinctions  between  the  lepal 
rights  and  the  legal  responsibilities  of 
men  and  women.  For  this  reason,  no  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  necessary. 

The  equal  protection  clause  became  a 
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p  irt  of  the  Constitution  in  1868.  Candor 
compels  the  confession  that  for  some 
tine  thereafter  the  Supreme  Court  put 
s(  me  unenlightened  interpretatioris  upon 
tl  e  effect  of  the  equal  protection  clause. 
F)r  example,  it  held  in  Bradwcll  v.  llli- 
Tn\is.  16  Wall.  130  (1873).  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  did  not  deny  to  a  State 
power  to  refuse  to  license  women  to 
tice  law:  and  it  held  in  Minor  v.  Hap- 
21  WaU.  162  (1875»,  that  the 
al  protection  clause  did  not  invalidate 
State  law  which  granted  the  right  to 

to  men  and  denied  it  to  women. 
[Mr.  President,  I  add  at  that  point  that 
these  enlightened  opinions  based  upon 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
ariendment  by  the  Supreme  Court 
shortly  after  the  equal  protection  clause 
became  part  of  the  Constitution  are  as 
dead  today  in  their  practical  effect  as  a 
dcdo  bird. 

t\s  Bernard  Schwartz  makes  manifest 
in  his  recent  commentary  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, these  and  similar  decisions  are 
no'.v  outmoded  and  would  not  constitute 
CO  itrolllng  precedents  in  any  cases  in- 
vo  vlng  the  validity  of  State  laws  under 
th  J  equal  protection  clause. 

:  a>k  u.:animou.>  consent  that  state- 
m(  nts  m.ide  by  Mr.  Schv^-artz  in  his  com- 
m(  ntary  in  respect  to  the  use  of  sex  as  a 
cl£  ssification  in  legislation  be  printed 
af  er  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 

RiCORD. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ob  ection.  it  is  so  ordered 
See  exhibit  1.) 

:.Ir.  ERVIN.  Tne  equal  protection 
clause  embodies  a  simple  and  sound  prin- 
ciple. It  requires  a  State  to  treat  in  like 
manner  all  persons  similarly  situat-ed  re- 
ga:  dless  of  their  race  or  their  sex  or  any 
otl  er  considerations.  The  clause  does  not 
recuire  identity  of  treatment  It  permits 
a  £  tate  to  make  distinctions  between  per- 
sors  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  if  the  dis- 
tin:tions  are  based  on  some  fair  or  rea- 
sor  able  classification,  and  all  persons  em- 
brsced  within  the  classification  are 
treited  alike.  It  merely  outlaws  unfair 
or  mreasonable  discrimination. 

].Ir.  President,  I  reiterate  my  assertion 
t  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
amendment  invalidates  every  State 
which  makes  any  distinction  between 
legal  rights  and  the  legal  responsi- 
bilities of  men  and  women  unless  that 
dis;inction  is  based  upon  fair  or  reason- 
ablj  grotmds. 

"he   Supreme   Court   of   the    United 
St4tes  has  held  in  Boiling  v.  Sharp,  347 
497,  and  other  cases  that  the  due 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
imJ)oses  the  same  obligations  on  the  Fed- 
Government  that  the  equal  protec- 
clause  imposes  on  the  States. 

As  a  consequence,  I  assert  without 
f ea  r  of  successful  contradiction  that  the 
du(  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
meit  invalidates  every  act  of  the  Con- 
gress and  every  action  of  a  Federal  de- 
paitment  or  agency  which  makes  a  legal 
dis  inction  between  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  men  and  women  unless 
that  distinction  is  based  on  fair  or  rea- 
sonable grounds.  And  in  the  statement 
wh  ch  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  lave  printed  In  the  Record  from  the 
corunentary  of  Bernard  Schwartz,  it  is 
gul «  clearly  stated  that  the  equal  pro- 


^ction  clause  of  the   14th  amendment    Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  psychologl- 

,  r  .^-  ^,.^     ^^j  rather  than  legal  grounds,  testified 

before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  September  11,  1970.  On  that  occasion, 
I  put  to  him  the  following  question,  and 
received  from  him  the  following  answer: 
"Senator  Ebvin.  Professor,  I  have  enjoyed 
my  discussion  with  you  on  the  Intellectual 
plane  and  I  don't  think  you  made  any  change 
In  your  position  except  you  now  urge  the 
ratification,  whereas  you  opposed  ratifica- 
tion before.  I  think  your  positions  on  the  law 
as  expressed  here  today  and  as  expressed  in 
these  other  writings  Is  perfectly  consistent. 
In  other  words,  I  think  you  have  made  It 
plain  that  you  think,  Just  like  I  believe, 
that  if  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  were 
properly  interpreted  they  would  outlaw  every 
arbitrary  and  every  invidious  discrimination 
made  by  law  against  women  in  our  society." 
"Mr.  Kanowitz.  That  Is  correct,  sir." 


and  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  invalidates  every  Federal 
and  every  State  law  which  makes  a  legal 
distinction  between  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  men  and  women  unless 
that  legal  distinction  is  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  protection  to  women. 

My  conviction  that  the  fifth  and  14th 
amendments  outlaw  every  unfair  and 
unreasonable  legal  distinction  between 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  women 
is  shared  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  lawyers  of  America.  Moreover,  it 
is  fully  sustained  by  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Reed  v.  Reed,  404  U.S.  71,  which 
was  handed  down  on  November  22,  1971. 

Prior  to  the  Reed  case,  many  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  legal  authorities  in 
the  Nation  expre.'^sed  the  opinion  that 
the  fifth  and  14th  amendments  nullify 
all  laws  either  Federal  or  Slate  which 
discriminate  unfairly  or  unreasonably 
against  women. 

Let  me  quote  only  a  few  of  them. 

The  late  Dean  Roscoe  Poimd  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  v.ho  was  one  of  the 
greatest  legal  luminaries  America  has 
ever  known,  made  this  statement  with 
respect  to  the  fifth  and  14th  amend- 
ments, and  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment: 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  constitutional 
ame:.dme'.U  I  feel  very  strongly  that  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  pile  up  specific  prohibitions  In 
addition  tu  the  ge:;eral  guaranties  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  The  f-'-:ara:ity  of  d'se  process  in 
the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  se- 
cures against  arbitrary  and  nnrea.'^onable 
legislation  of  every  sort,  whether  on  the  part 
of  Congress  or  of  State  Legislatures.  With 
thi,  protection  against  arbitrary  and  unrea- 
sonable legislation  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  add  specific  prohibitions.  If 
the  things  aimed  a,t  are  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable there  is  already  protection  against 
them;  if  they  are  reasonable  they  ought  not 
to  be  inhibited. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
the  statement  made  by  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound  in  opposition  to  this  ver>-  amend- 
ment which  confronts  the  Senate  at  this 
moment.  According  to  Dean  Poimd's 
statement,  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
the  so-called  equal  rights  amendment 
would  be  to  nullify  the  beneficient  pro- 
visions of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  extend  fair  and  reasonable 
protections  to  women,  and  would  make 
irrational,  imfair,  and  unreasonable  laws 
constitutional. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
finds  himself  in  complete  agreement  with 
one  of  his  former  teachers.  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound,  in  the  thought  that  this  Nation 
does  not  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  make  irrational,  un- 
fair, and  arbitrary  laws  constitutional. 

Bernard  Schwartz  stated  in  his  recent 
Commentarj'  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

That  a  law  based  on  sexual  classification 
will  normally  be  deemed  Inherently  unrea- 
sonable unless  It  Is  Intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  female  sex. 

Leo  Kanowitz,  author  of  the  book 
"Women  and  the  Law.  and  the  Unfin- 
ished Revolution"  who  formerly  opposed 
and  now  advocates  the  adoption  of  the 


As  will  hereinafter  appear,  Mr,  Kano- 
witz entertains  the  opinion  that  virtually 
all  of  the  legal  distinctions  made  between 
the  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
men  and  women  are  based  upon  the 
functions  they  perform  and  not  upon  sex, 
and  for  that  reason  the  equal  rights 
amendment  would  have  little  effect  on  ex- 
isting legal  distinctions. 

The  decision  in  the  Reed  Case  was 
presaged  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Hoyt  v.  Florida,  363  U.S.  57 
11961),  which  declares: 

We  address  ourselves  first  to  appellant's 
challenge  to  the  statute  on  Its  face. 

Several  observations  should  Initially  be 
made.  We  of  course  recognize  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  reaches  not  only  arbitrary 
class  exclusions  from  Jury  service  based  on 
race  or  color,  but  also  all  other  exclusions 
which  "single  out"  any  class  of  persons  "for 
different  treatment  not  based  on  some  reason- 
able classification  " 

To  be  sure,  some  militant  advocates  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  condemn  the 
decision  in  the  Hoyt  Case.  In  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  they  are  displeased  with  it 
because  the  Florida  statute,  which  the 
Court  sustained,  did  not  compel  wives  to 
desert  their  housekeeping  duties  and 
mothers  to  forsake  their  children  in  or- 
der to  serve  on  juries  in  State  courts. 

The  Reed  Case  involved  the  validity 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  an 
Idaho  statute  which  gave  the  father 
preference  over  the  mother  in  the  grant- 
ing of  letters  of  administration  to  ad- 
minister upon  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
child.  By  an  unanimous  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  adjudged  that  the  Idaho 
statute  violated  the  equal  protection 
clause  because  it  provided  "dissimilar 
treatment  for  men  and  women"  who  were 
"similarly  situated." 

In  reaching  this  sound  conclusion,  the 
Supreme  Court  declared: 

In  applying  that  clause,  this  Court  has 
consistently  recognized  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  does  not  deny  to  States  the 
power  to  treat  different  classes  of  persons  In 
different  ways.  The  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  that  amendment  does,  however,  deny  to 
States  the  power  to  legislate  that  different 
treatment  be  accorded  to  persons  placed  by 
a  statute  Into  different  classes  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  wholly  unrelated  to  the  objective 
of  that  statute.  A  classification  "must  be  rea- 
sonable, not  arbitrary,  and  must  rest  upon 
some  ground  of  difference  having  a  fair  and 
subst«uitlal  relation  to  the  object  of  the  leg- 
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islatlon,  so  that  all  persons  similarly  clrctun- 
stanced  shall  be  treated  alike." 

The  Reed  case  constitutes  a  final  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  point, 
and  it  makes  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
in  a  cloudless  sky  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  makes 
unconstitutional  every  State  law  which 
makes  any  legal  distinction  between  men 
and  women,  unless  that  law  is  fair  and 
reasonable. 

The  Reed  case  makes  it  indisputable 
that  the  eq>aal  protection  clause  invali- 
dates any  State  law  making  any  unfair 
or  unreasonable  distinction  between  the 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  men 
and  women,  and  thus  sets  the  matter  at 
rest. 

On  last  Friday  a  very  distinguished 
lawyer  stated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Reed  case  because  the  judges  in  the  Reed 
case  did  just  what  all  Judges  do — they 
confined  that  ultimate  ruling  to  the  case 
presented  to  them.  This  distingtiished 
lawyer  said  they  ought  to  have  stricken 
down  in  this  one  decision  all  of  the  State 
laws  making  arbitrary  or  invidious  dis- 
crimination against  women,  even  though 
those  State  laws  were  not  called  to  the 
court's  attention  and  were  not  in  issue  in 
the  case. 

Manifestly,  courts  cannot  engage  In 
the  exercise  of  such  widespread  powers 
until  they  acqiiire  legislative  as  distin- 
guished from  judicial  powers  and  fimc- 
tions.  But  I  do  assert,  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  under  the 
ruling  in  the  Reed  case,  every  State  law 
which  makes  an  arbitrary  or  an  imrea- 
sonable  or  an  unfair  distinction  between 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  men 
and  women  will  be  stricken  down  as  un- 
constitutional. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Reed  case  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  after  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  has  been  said  makes 
it  indisputable  that  the  fifth  and  14th 
amendments  will  nullify  every  Federal 
and  State  law  which  makes  unfair  or 
unreasonable  discriminations  against 
women. 

Many  legal  scholars  predict,  I  think 
quite  rightly,  that  the  Reed  case  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  elimination  of  all 
State  laws  making  unfair  or  unreason- 
able discriminations  against  women. 

Since  its  rendition,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  America's  foremost 
legal  scholars,  Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  makes  the  following  statement: 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  a. constitu- 
tional amendment  to  afford  equal  rights  for 
women  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
•  •  *  I  am  also  of  the  view  that  a  sound 
program  of  legislative  reforms  would  be  more. 
especially  under  the  mandate  now  received 
from  the  Supreme  Court  in  Reed  v.  Reed,  to 
eliminate  more  of  the  grievances  that  women 
have  against  their  roles  frequently  imposed 
on  them  In  our  society.  Legislation  can  get 
at  specific  prob'ems  In  a  way  that  no  con- 
stitutional provision  can 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  an- 
other most  knowledgeable  person,  Paul 
A.  Freund  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 


University,  which  makes  the  following 
declaration: 

In  view  of  the  Reed  decision,  however.  I 
believe  more  strongly  than  ever  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  left  to  be  worked  out  under 
the  equal  protection  clause,  as  are  other  ques- 
tions of  group  classification.  The  equal  pro- 
tection guarantee,  together  with  the  ample 
legislative  powers  of  Congress,  Is  the  best 
avenue  to  achieve  meaningful  equality  of  the 
sexes  under  law.  This  approach  Is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  one  that  would  fore*-  all  the 
manifold  legal  relationships  of  men  >ind 
women,  from  coverage  under  selective  service 
to  the  obligation  of  family  support,  into  a 
mold  of  mechanical  unity. 

OBJECrrVE.-     OF    MILFTANT    CrPPOBTERS     OP    THE 
EQUAL   RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

While  undoubtedly  the  objective  of 
most  of  the  supporters  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  merely  to  abolish  unlaii 
or  imreasonable  legal  dis(run]ijation.<^ 
against  women,  this  is  not  the  objective 
of  its  most  militant  advocates. 

Their  objective  is  clearly  revealed  by 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  for  April  1971.  This  article 
was  WTitten  by  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson 
and  three  recent  graduates  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  Barbara  A.  Brown,  Gail 
Falk,  and  Ann  E.  Freedman. 

I  deem  it  appropriate  to  note  at  this 
time  that  the  four  authors  of  this  article 
are  strong  advocates  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  are  fully  competent, 
from  a  professional  standpoint,  to  inlorm 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  exactly 
what  the  equal  rights  amendment  wiil 
do  to  our  constitutional  and  legal  and  so- 
cial structures. 

The  distinguished  CongTe.s.swomai! 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths*  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Senator  Bayh  )  have  heaped  praise  upon 
this  article,  which  is  hereinafter  referred 
to  by  me  as  the  Yale  Law  Journal.  In 
sending  a  copy  of  the  article  to  al)  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congresswoman  Griffiths  state.*:  that: 

It  will  help  you  understand  the  purposes 
and  effects  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
•  •  •  The  article  explains  how  the  ERA  will 
work  In  most  areas  of  the  law. 

Senator  Bayh  inserted  a  copy  of  the 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
commended  its  reading  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  a  statement  which  declared 
it  to  be  "a  masterly  piece  of  scholarship." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  1  yiela  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  thorough,  scholarly,  and  note- 
worthy discussion  of  this  issue  by  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  Just  as  I 
described  his  presentation  as  noteworthy 
and  scholarly,  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
its  aspects.  If  the  Senator  will  read  the 
full  context  of  the  Record  at  the  time  I 
introduced  the  discussion  to  which  he 
refers,  he  will  see  that  I  said  that  I  did 
not  agree  with  all  the  aspects  discussed. 
or  all  the  points  and  positions  taken  in 
the  article. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well.  I  will  admit  that 
my  good  friend  did  make  a  small  dis- 
claimer, but  Mrs.  Griffiths,  the  leader 
of  the  ERA  in  the  House,  made  no  such 
disclaimer  at  all.  and  I  will  read  ex- 


actly what  was  said  by  my  good  friend 
from  Indiana: 

Mr.  President,  for  48  years  the  equal  rights 
amendment  has  been  pending  before  Con- 
gress. We  all  know  that  the  history  of  this 
proposal  lias  been  one  of  inaction  and  delay 
on  t!ie  part  of  Congress,  Finally,  however,  we 
have  at  lon.g  last  begun  to  see  some  action. 

The  House  will  soon  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  assured  that  they  will  be 
abie  to  cast  off  tlie  crippling  amendments 
added  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Thu.s.  this  iae;i.«;ure  will  soon  be  before  the 
Senate  once  again. 

In  order  to  help  Senators  In  studying  this 
proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  RECoRn  an  article  entitled 
"The  Equal  Rights  Amendment:  A  Consti- 
tutional Basis  for  Equal  Rights  for  Women," 
published  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal.  Tills 
piece,  written  by  Barbara  A,  Brown,  Thomas 
I.  Emerson.  Gall  Falk,  and  Ann  E.  Freedman, 
pre.sents  a  well-documented  case  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  amendment.  While  I  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  every  opinion  ex- 
pressed therein.  I  found  it  to  be  a  masterly 
piece  of  scholarship  which  deseri'es  to  be 
tjroupht  to  the  attention  of  every  Senator 
and  the  public. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quot:itioii  from 
the  statement  of  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  accurately  rephrased  what 
I  .said  in  the  Record.  Tiie  article  par- 
ticularly appealed  to  me  as  an  artic- 
ulate discussion  of  the  history  of  equal 
-ights  legislation  during  the  past  49 
years.  I  feel  it  is  important  for  all  of  us 
to  know  what  has  {.'one  on  in  the  past. 
In  addition,  this  is  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  theory  of  nullification  and  expan- 
sion as  it  relates  to  the  impact  of  the 
amendment  on  existing  laws. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate 
to  disagree  in  small  measure  with  my 
friend  from  Indiana,  as  he  says  he  dis- 
agrees in  small  measure  with  this  arti- 
cle. The  Senators  speaks  of  it  a.s  a  discus- 
sion of  legislative  history.  I  say  it  is 
rather  a  prediction  and  interpretation  of 
what  constitutional  and  legal  chao.s  will 
be  done  to  our  constitutional,  legal,  and 
social  structures  by  this  ..mendment 
which  my  good  friend  from  Indiana  ad- 
vocates and  these  four  author.s  advocate, 

Mr.  BAYH,  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  one  final  interruption.  I  a.sk  that  he 
and  any  of  our  other  colleagues  who 
might  be  Interested  in  the  legislative  his- 
tor>'  look  at  the  Congressi^inai  RrroFD. 
volume  117,  part  27,  pages  35040-35041. 
I  think  everyone  will  see  the  legislative 
history  to  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  referring. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  trust  that  my  good 
fripnci  will  explain  wherein  he  disagrees 
with  this  article  which  he  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  stated,  in 
substance,  that  it  would  help  Senators  to 
understand  what  this  amendment  would 
do  to  our  country. 

The  Yale  Law  Journal  article  clearly 
reveals  that  the  objective  oJ  the  militant 
supporters  of  the  Equal  Riszhts  Amend- 
ment is  to  nullify  every  exi.'^ting  Federal 
and  State  law  iiiakinp  any  distinction 
whatever  between  men  and  women,  no 
matter  how  reasonable  tlie  distinction 
may  be,   and  to  rob  Congress  and  the 
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hgislatures  of  the  50  States  of  the  leg- 
islative power  to  enact  any  future  laws 
1  aaking  any  distinction  between  men  and 
iromen,  no  matter  how  reasonable  the 
( istinction  may  be. 

This  is  made  clear  by  the  following 
three  quotations  from  the  Yale  Law 
I  ournal: 

First: 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Vjnendment  Is  that  sex  Is  not  a  permissible 
fictor  in  determining  the  legal  rights  of 
•J'omen,  or  of  men.  This  means  that  the 
treatment  of  any  person  by  the  law  may  not 
te  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  such 
{  erson  is  of  one  se.x  or  the  other,  (p.  889)  .  .  . 
tae  principle  of  the  Amendment  must  be 
8  pplled  comprehensively  and  without  excep- 
t  ,ons.  I  p.  890  J 

Second,  quoting  another  passage: 
Only   an  unequivocal  ban   against  taking 
s  !x   Into   account  supplies  a  rule  adequate 

•     achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Amendment 

892)   .  .  .  prohibition  against  the  use  of 

x  as  a  basis  for  different  treatment  applle.s 

al!  arefis  of  legal  rights,  ip.  891)  ...  Prom 

is   anaylsls   It   follows   that   the   constltu- 

t  onal  mandate  must  be  absolute,  (p.  892; 

The  third  quotation  is  as  follows: 

Our  legal  structure  will  continue  to  sup- 
psrt  and  command  an  Inferior  status  for 
V  omen  so  long  as  it  permits  any  differentia- 
t  on  :n  legal  treatment  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
(  ).  87,3  I  .  .  .  Equality  of  rights  means  that 
S(  X  :^  not  a  factor,   (p,  892) 

These  quotations  show  the  objective  of 
tie  equal  rights  or  the  imisex  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  ba^is  of  that  objective 
ii  to  deny  to  Congress  and  to  the  legisla- 
t  ires  of  the  50  States  the  power  to  even 
r  fcognize  that  men  and  women  have 
p  lysiological  or  functional  differences. 
•when  they  undertake  to  pass  laws.     ' 

We  often  hear  the  old  adage  that  jus- 
t  ce  is  blind,  as  applied  to  courts  of  jus- 
tce;  but  I  say  this  means  that  all  the 
liglslative  bodies  in  the  United  State.-. 
including  Congress  and  the  50  State  leg- 
islatures, must  be  totally  blind  and  not 
Sfe  that  there  is  any  such  thing  on  this 
eirth  as  sex  when  they  legislate,  and 
t  lat  they  must  treat  men  and  women  e:<- 
a;tly  alike  e^-en  though  the  good  Lord 
niade  them  different  in  some  respects. 

This  analysis  of  the  objective  of  the 
n.ilitant  proponents  of  the  equal  iieht- 
ar.endment  is  confirmed  by  their  de- 
nand  that  the  Senate  pass  the  amend- 
n  ent  without  altering  one  jot  or  title  of  it 
aid  their  threat  to  visit  political  retribu- 
tion upon  any  Senators  who  dare  vote 
fir  any  amendment  which  would  permit 
Congress  to  exempt  women  from  com- 
palsory  military  service  or  from  service 
ill  combat  units  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
aiy  amendment  which  would  authorize 
Congress  or  State  legislatures  to  extend 
e;onomic  or  social  protection  to  women 
ill  general  or  wives,  mothers,  or  widow.- 
iJi  particular,  or  any  amendment  which 
would  authorize  Congress  or  State  legi.';- 
Irtures  to  safeguard  the  privacy  of 
women  or  girls,  or  any  amendment  wlilch 
would  permit  Congress  and  the  States  to 
c>  )ntinue  in  force  laws  punishing  men  for 
o  >mmitting  sex  crimes  on  women  or  girls. 

Ff  NCnONAL    DITFERENCES    BETWEEN     MEN 
AND      WOMEN 

In  appraising  the  objective  of  the  mili- 
tints,  we  are  confronted  by  the  question 
w  tiether  there  is  any  rational  basis  for 
r<  asonable  distinction  between  men  and 
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women  in  any  of  the  relationships  or  un- 
dertakings of  life. 

We  find  in  chapter  1.  verse  27  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  tliis  statement  which  all 
of  us  know  to  be  true : 

God  created  man  in  his  own  Image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  fe- 
male created  he  them. 

For  this  reason.  I  share  completely  tliis 
recent  observation  of  a  legal  scholar: 

Use  of  the  law  In  an  attempt  to  conjure 
away  all  the  difference.-  which  do  exl.st  be- 
tween the  sexes  Is  both  an  Insult  to  the 
law  Itself  and  a  complete  disregard  of  fact. 

While  I  believe  that  any  laws  making 
unfair  or  unreasonable  distinctions 
against  women  should  be  repealed  by  leg- 
islative bodies  or  judicially  annulled  by 
the  courts  under  the  provisions  of  the 
fifth  and  14th  amendments,  I  have  the 
abiding  conviction  that  the  law  should 
make  such  distinctions  between  men  and 
women  as  are  fairly  or  reasonably  nec- 
essaiT  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
the  existence  and  the  development  of  the 
race. 

When  He  created  them,  God  made 
physiological  and  functional  differences 
between  men  and  women.  These  differ- 
ences confer  upon  men  a  greater  capacitv 
to  perform  arduous  and  hazardous  phy.s- 
ical  tasks  Some  wise  people  even  proft-ss 
the  belief  that  there  may  be  psychologi- 
cal differences  between  men  and  women. 
To  justify  their  belief,  they  as.^ert  that 
women  possess  an  intuitive  power  to  dis- 
tinguish between  wisdom  and  follv,  good 
and  evil. 

To  say  these  things  is  not  to  imply 
that  either  sex  is  superior  to  the  other. 
It  is  simply  to  .-tate  the  all-important 
truth  that  men  and  women  complement 
each  other  in  the  relationships  and  un- 
dertakings on  which  the  existence  and 
development  of  the  race  depend. 

The  physiological  and  functional  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women  em- 
power men  to  beget  and  women  to  bear 
children,  who  enter  life  In  a  state  of  utter 
helples.'incss  and  ignorance  and  who  must 
receive  nurture,  care,  and  training  at  the 
hands  of  adults  throughout  their  early 
years  if  they  and  the  race  are  to  survive, 
and  if  they  are  to  grow  mentally  and 
spiritually.  From  time  whereof  the  mem- 
o-y  of  mankind  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,  custom  and  law  have  impo.sed 
upon  men  the  primary  respon.sibilitv  for 
providing  a  habitation  and  a  livelihood 
for  their  wives  and  children,  to  enable 
their  wives  to  make  the  habitations 
homes,  and  to  furnish  nurture,  care,  and 
training  to  their  children  during  their 
early  years. 

In  this  respect,  custom  and  law  reflect 
thp  wL-dom  embodied  in  the  an-^ient  Yid- 
dish proverb  that  God  could  not  be 
everywhere,  so  he  made  mothers.  The 
phy.-iolos'ical  fnd  functional  differences 
between  men  and  women  constitute  life's 
most  important  reality.  Without  them 
human  life  could  not  exist. 

For  this  reason,  any  country  which 
ignores  these  differences  when  it  fashions 
its  institutions  and  mak,?s  its  laws  is  woe- 
fully lacking  in  rationality.  Yet.  this 
amendment  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  our  countrj-  must  be  compelled  to 
ignore  these  differences  when  it  fashions 
our  institutions  and  our  laws  by  the  equal 
rights,  or  the  imisex,  amendment. 


Our  country  has  not  thus  far  com- 
mitted this  grievous  error.  As  a  conse- 
quence, it  has  established  by  law  the  in- 
stitutions of  marriage,  the  home,  and 
the  family,  and  has  adopted  some  laws 
making  rational  distinctions  between  the 
respective  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
men  and  women  to  make  these  institu- 
tions contribute  to  the  existence  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  race. 

OBSCURITY    OP  THE   EQUAL  RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

In  the  nature  of  things,  lawmakers  use 
words  to  express  their  purposes.  Courts 
must  ascertain  from  their  words  the  pur- 
poses of  the  lawmakers.  In  his  famous 
opinion  in  Towne  v.  Eisner,  245  U.S.  418 
425.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  made 
this  trenchant  observation : 

A  word  Is  not  a  crystal,  transparent  and 
unchanged;  It  la  the  skin  of  a  living  thought 
and  may  vary  greatly  in  color  and  content 
according  to  the  cU-cumstances  and  the  time 
In  which  it  Is  used. 

During  my  many  years  as  a  lawyer,  a 
judge,  and  a  legislator,  I  have  discovered 
that  many  words  have  many  meanings, 
and  that  the  purpose  they  are  intended 
to  express  must  be  gathered  from  the 
context  in  which  they  are  used.  I  have 
also  learned  that  the  most  difficult  task 
which  ever  confronts  a  court  is  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  imprecise  words 
used  in  a  scrimpy  context. 

The  word  "sex"  is  imprecise  in  exact 
meaning,  and  no  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  ever  drafted  exceeds  the 
equal  rights  amendment  in  scrimpiness 
of  context.  The  amendment  contains  no 
language  to  elucidate  its  meaning  to  leg- 
islators or  to  guide  courts  in  interpreting 
it.  When  all  is  said,  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  place  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  the  obligation  to  sail 
upon  most  tumultuous  constitutional 
seas  without  chart  or  compass  in  quest 
of  an  undefined  and  unknown  port. 

The  imprecision  of  the  word  "sex"  as 
used  in  the  proposed  amendment  is 
clearly  revealed  by  these  definitions  set 
forth  in  the  recently  published  "Amer- 
ican Heritage  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language": 

l.a.  The  property  or  quality  by  which 
organisms  are  classified  according  to  their 
reproductive  functions,  b.  Either  of  two  divi- 
sions, designated  male  and  female,  of  this 
classification.  2.  Males  or  females  collectively. 
3.  The  condition  or  character  of  being  male 
or  female;  the  physiological,  functional,  and 
psychological  differences  that  distinguish 
the  male  and  the  female.  4.  The  sexual  urge 
or  instinct  as  it  manifests  itself  In  behavior, 
5.  Sexual  intercourse. 

When  one  undertakes  to  ascertain  the 
obscure  m.eaning  of  the  ambiguous  equal 
rights  amendment  in  an  impartial,  in- 
tellectual, and  unemotional  manner,  he 
is  inevitably  impelled  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  several  different 
and  discordant  interpretations. 

If  it  should  accept  the  fourth  and  fifth 
definitions  of  the  term  "sex"  as  set  forth 
in  the  dictionary,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  merely  annuls 
existing  and  future  laws  visiting  upon 
the  adulterous  acts  of  women  different 
legal  consequences  from  those  it  visits 
upon  such  acts  of  men. 

If  It  should  accept  the  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  definitions  of  "sex"  as  set  forth  in 
the  dictionary,  the  Supreme  Court  could 
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reach  the  conclusion  that  the  amend- 
ment is  only  concerned  with  sex  per  se, 
and  has  no  application  whatever  to  legal 
distinctions  made  between  men  and 
women  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
functions  in  the  relationships  and  under- 
takings on  which  the  existence  and  de- 
velopment of  the  race  depend. 

A  learned  student  of  the  constitutional 
aspects  of  sex-based  discrimination  in 
American  law,  Prof.  Leo  Kanowitz,  ac- 
cepts this  interpretation.  He  had  this  to 
say  in  his  book  on  "Women  and  the  Law, 
and  the  Unfinished  Revolution": 

It  Is  submitted  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not  funda- 
mentally change  the  picture.  While  the  pro- 
posed amendment  states  that  equality  of 
rights  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account  of 
sex,  sex  classifications  could  continue  if  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  though  they  are 
expressed  In  terms  of  sex.  they  are  In  reality 
based  upon  function. 

If  it  should  accept  the  third  definition 
of  "sex"  as  set  out  in  the  dictionary,  the 
Supreme  Court  could  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  equal  rights  amendment 
annuls  every  existing  Federal  and  State 
law  making  any  distinction  between  men 
and  women,  however  reasonable  such  dis- 
tinction might  be  in  particular  cases, 
and  forever  robs  the  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  50  States  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  enact  any  such  laws 
at  any  time  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  interpretation  which  I 
fear  the  Supreme  Court  may  feel  itself 
obliged  to  place  upon  the  House-passed 
equal  rights  amendment. 

When  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  equal  rights  amendment  on 
September  10,  1970,  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kur- 
land  pointed  out  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  merely  provides  that  "equal- 
ity of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  accoimt  of  sex."  He 
stated  that  the  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  too  barren  to  elucidate  its 
meaning;  that  he  thought  the  difficulty 
of  its  construction  did  not  arise  out  of 
the  use  of  the  word  "sex,"  but  rather 
from  the  use  of  the  word  "equality";  that 
almost  a  century  ago  Sir  James  Fitz- 
james  Stephen  asserted  in  his  book  "Lib- 
erty, Equality,  and  Paternity"  that  the 
word  equality  is  a  word  so  wide  and 
vague  as  to  be  by  itself  almost  unmean- 
ing: and  that  nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  intervening  years  has  done 
anything  to  make  the  word  specific. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  fear  that  the 
Supreme  Court  may  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  equal  rights  amendment  an- 
nuls every  existing  Federal  and  State  law 
making  any  distinction  between  men  and 
women,  however  fair  or  reasonable  such 
distinction  might  be  in  particular  cases, 
and  forever  robs  the  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  50  States  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  enact  any  such  laws 
at  any  time  in  the  future. 

When  the  equal  rights  amendment  was 
under  consideration  in  1953,  Roscoe 
Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School;  Al- 
bert J.  Hamo  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Law  School:  Charles  Warren,  noted 
constitutional  lawyer  and  author  of  "The 
Supreme  Court  in  U.S.  History";  Leon 
Green  of  the  University  of  Texas  Law 


School;  Dorothy  Kenyon,  distinguished 
lawyer  and  one-time  judge  of  Municipal 
Court  of  New  York  City;  Monte  M.  Le- 
man,  noted  constitutional  lawyer;  E. 
Blythe  Stason  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Law  School ;  Harry  Shulman  of  the 
Yale  University  Law  School;  William  H. 
Holly,  U.S.  district  judge;  Everett  Prazer 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Law- 
School;  Walter  Gellhorn  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  Law  School:  Glenn  A. 
McCleary  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
Law  School;  and  Douglas  B.  Maggs  of 
the  Duke  University  Law  School,  joined 
one  of  America's  greatest  legal  scholars, 
Paul  A.  Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  in  a  statement  opposing  the 
equal  rights  amendment  upon  the  ground 
that  they  feared  that  this  devastating 
interpretation  might  be  placed  upon  it  if 
it  should  be  adopted.  This  statement 
made  these  indisputable  observations: 

If  anything  about  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is"  clear.  It  Is  that  it  would  transform 
every  provision  of  the  law  concerning  women 
Into  a  constitutional  issue  to  be  ultimately 
resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Every  statutory  and  common  law 
provision  dealing  with  the  manifold  rela- 
tion of  women  In  society  would  be  forced  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  attack  on  constitutional 
grounds.  The  range  of  such  potential  litiga- 
tion Is  too  great  to  be  readily  foreseen,  bvit 
It  would  certainly  embrace  such  diverse  legal 
provisions  as  tliose  relating  to  a  widow's 
allowance,  the  obligation  of  family  s\ipport 
and  grounds  for  divorce,  the  age  of  majority 
and  the  right  of  annulment  of  marriages. 
and  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  for  women 
In  protected  Industries. 

Not  only  Is  the  range  of  the  amendment 
of  Indefinite  extent,  but.  even  more  Impor- 
tant, the  fate  of  all  this  varied  legislation 
would  be  left  highly  uncertain  in  the  face  of 
Judicial  review.  Presumably,  the  amendment 
would  set  up  a  constitutional  yardstick  of 
absolute  equality  between  men  and  women 
In  all  legal  relationships,  A  more  flexible 
view,  permitting  rea.sonable  differentiation, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  the 
proposal,  since  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
h£is  long  provided  that  no  state  shaU  deny  to 
any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  that  Amendment  permits  reasonable 
classifications  while  prohibiting  arbitrary 
legal  discrimination.  If  it  were  Intended  to 
give  the  courts  the  authority  to  pass  upon 
the  propriety  of  distinctions,  beneflta  and 
duties  as  between  men  and  women,  no  new 
guidance  Is  given  to  the  courts,  and  this  en- 
tire subject,  one  of  unusual  complexity, 
would  be  left  to  the  unpredictable  Judgments 
of  courts  In  the  form  of  constitutional  deci- 
sions. 

Such  decisions  could  not  be  changed  by 
act  of  the  legislature.  Such  a  responsibility 
upon  the  courts  would  be  doubtless  as  un- 
welcome to  them  as  It  would  be  Inappropri- 
ate. As  has  been  stated,  however,  the  pro- 
posal evidently  contemplates  no  flexibility 
in  construction  but  rather  a  rule  of  rigid 
equality.  This  branch  of  the  dilemma  is  as 
repelling  as  the  other. 

After  analyzing  in  some  detail  the  laws 
whose  validity  might  be  jeopardized  by 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  the  state- 
ment concluded  with  these  observations ; 

The  basic  fallacy  in  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment is  that  It  attempts  to  deal  with  com- 
plicated and  highly  concrete  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  a  diversity  of  human  relationships 
In  terms  of  a  single  and  simple  abstraction. 
This  abstraction  Is  undovibtedly  a  worthy 
Ideal  for  mobUlzlng  legislative  forces  in  or- 
der to  remedy  particular  deficiencies  in  the 
law.  But  as  a  constitutional  standard,  it  is 
hopelessly  Inept.  That  the  proposed  equal 
rights   amendment    would   open    up   an   era 


of  regrettable  consequences  for  the  legal 
Stat  VIS  of  women  in  this  country  is  highly 
probable  That  it  would  open  up  a  period  of 
extreme  ronfusion  In  constitutional  law  Is 
a  certainty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  the  equal  rights 
amendment  was  first  proposed  by  the 
Woman's  Party  way  back  in  1924.  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  made  some  remarks  con- 
cerning it  which  merit  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  quote  his  words: 

Miss  Crystal  Ea:-tman  challenges  the  gal- 
lantry of  men  by  offering  as  a  poser  in  am- 
nectlon  with  the  "equal  rights"  amendment 
of  the  Woman's  Party,  the  question:  "How 
would  you  feel  about  it  If  you  were  a  wom- 
an?" Her  question  assumes  a  power  of 
Imagination  which,  alas,  has  been  denied  to 
mere  men  Just  because  he  can  only  think 
within  his  own  skin.  Tlierefore,  I  c^n't  tell 
her  how  I  would  feel  about  it  as  a  woman 
It  may  be  more  relevant  for  me  to  t^ell  her 
how  I  feel  about  it  as  one  who  care.s.  I 
suspect,  as  deeply  as  a  man  can  care  for  the 
elimination  of  unjustifiable  differentiations 
In  law  between  men  and  women,  but  one 
who  also  happens  to  be  a  lawyer  and  per- 
haps familiar  with  what  law  can  do  and 
what  law  cinnot  do.  in  the  significant  de- 
tails that  matt«r. 

The  legal  position  of  woman  cannot  be 
stated  in  a  .single  simple  formula,  especially 
under  our  constitutional  sj-stem  because  her 
life  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  single  simple 
relation.  Woman's  legal  status  nece^sarUy 
involves  complicated  formulation,  because  a 
woman  occupies  many  relations 

The  law  must  have  regard  for  woman  in 
her  manifold  relations  as  an  Individual,  as  a 
wage-earner,  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother,  as  a 
citizen.  Only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  law  and  of  lt.s  enforcement  and 
regardless  of  the  intricacies  of  American 
con.stitutlonal  law,  or  indifferent  to  the  ex- 
acting ELspects  of  woman's  industrial  life. 
will  have  the  naivete  or  the  recklessness  to 
sum  up  woman's  whole  position  In  a  mean- 
ingless and  mischievous  phrase  about  "equal 
rights,"  Nature  made  man  and  woman  dif- 
ferent: the  Woman's  Partv  cannot  make 
them  the  same  Law  must  accommodate  It- 
self to  the  immutable  differences  of  nature. 
For  some  purposes  men  and  women  are  per- 
sotLs  and  for  these  purjxises  the  law  should 
treat  them  a.s  persons,  subjecting  them  to 
the  same  duties  and  conferring  upon  them 
the  same  rights  But  for  other  vital  pur- 
poses men  and  women  are  men  and  women — 
and  the  law  must  treat  them  as  men  and 
women,  and.  therefore,  subject  them  to  dif- 
ferent and  not  the  same  rules  of  legal  con- 
duct 

The  unjustifiable  legal  differentiations  as 
to  women  still  existing  in  different  States 
vary  greatly  from  State  to  State  Now  that 
women  have  the  vote,  these  discriminations 
will  readily  yield  to  correction  by  appropriate 
State  action,  provided  the  attempts  at  re- 
form are  preceded  by  an  effective  anaU-sls 
of  the  legal  situation  in  each  State,  an  un- 
derstanding formulation  and  remedies  and 
an  adequ:Ue  educational  expcvsUlon  of  the 
evils  and  remedies  as  a  preiimlnary  to  legis- 
lation But  m  a  binding  effort  to  remove  re- 
maining differences  in  the  law  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women  as  compared  with  men 
which  do  not  rest  on  necessan,'  policy  based 
on  inherent  differences  of  sex.  the  Woman's 
Partv    would    do    away    with    al!    differences 
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which  arise  from  the  stern  fact  that  male 
and  female  created  He  them.  The  Woman's 
Party  cannot  amend  nature.  But  It  can  add 
considerably  to  the  burdens  already  weigh- 
ing too  heavily  upon  the  backs  of  women, 
the  Industrial  workers,  who  are  least  able 
to  bear  them. 

This  was  a  wise  statement.  It  Is  based 
on  reality.  Justice  Frankfurther  rightly 
said  that  most  laws  should  treat  men  and 
women  as  persons  having  no  sex  and  for 
that  reason  should  operate  upon  them 
in  like  manner.  However.  I  believe  in 
many  of  the  relations  of  hfe  the  only  in- 
telligent course  to  pursue  is  to  recognize 
that  mankind  was  created  male  and  fe- 
male and  no  law  and  no  constitutional 
amendment  can  obviate  that  truth. 

Today  in  relationships  in  life  where- 
in sex  does  matter,  men  and  women 
should  be  treated  by  law  in  rational 
manner  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and 
In  a  different  manner  where  nature  and 
reality  required  different  treatment. 

fHE   DKSTBnC-riVK    POTENTIALJTT    OP   THB    EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Time  and  space  preclude  me  from  an 
attempt  to  picture  in  detail  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  chaos  which  would  pre- 
vail in  our  country  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  find  itself  compelled  to  place  upon 
the  equal  nghts  amendment  the  dev- 
istating  interpretation  feared  by  these 
egal  scholars,  whose  statements  I  have 
luoted  at  some  length. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Supreme 
"ourt  can  do  otherwise.  The  equal  rights 
amendment  contain.s  no  exceptions  or 
imitations,  and  applies  in  absolute  terms 
o  every  situation  falling  within  its  scope. 
The  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 
.he  various  States  have  enacted  certain 
aws  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the 
Jhysiological  and  functional  differences 
)etween  men  and  women  make  it  advls- 

;Lble  to  exempt  or  exclude  women  from 
lertain  arduous  and  hazardous  activities 
n   order    to    protect   their   health   and 

1  ;afety. 

Among  Federal  laws  of  this  nature  are 
he  Selective  Service  Act.  wiiich  confines 
comp'olsory  militarj-  service  to  men;  the 
nets  of  Congress  governing  volunUry  en- 
listments in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  na- 
lion  wliich  restrict  the  right  to  enlist  for 
(ombat  serv:ce  to  men;  and  the  acts  es- 
lablishing  and  ^'oveming  the  various 
service  academies  wiiich  provide  for  the 
ixlmis-sion  and  training  of  men  only. 

Among  the  State  laws  of  this  kind  are 
laws  which  limit  hours  dunng  which 
^.'omen  can  work,  and  car  them  from  en- 
i  aging  m  occupations  particularly  ardu- 
c  us  and  hazardou.-  such  au-:  mining. 

If  the  equal  nght.s  aTiendmcnt- 
should  be  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
( 'ourt  to  forbid  any  legal  di.stinctions  be- 
tiveen  men  and  women,  all  existing  and 
future  laws  of  th.s  nature  would  be  null- 
i  led,  even  though  tiie  courts  might  find 
t  lem  to  be  fair  or  reasonable. 

The  Yale  Law  Journal  makes  it  clear 
t  .at  one  of  the  pnmarv-  purix>se3  of  the 
£qual  Right.-?  Amendment  ls  to  deprive 
C  ongress  of  the  legislative  power  to  draft 
men  for  compulsorj-  mihtary  service  un- 
less It  drtift-s  women  for  compulsory  mili- 
t  ir>-  .service  on  exaaly  the  .<;ame  term.s.  or 
to  sanction  the  voluntary  enli.-tment  of 
nen  for  service  in  combat  units  of  the 
a  -med  service  unless  it  authorizes  the  en- 
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listment  of  women  in  such  units  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms.  Moreover,  the 
Journal  makes  it  obvious  that  another  of 
the  objectives  of  the  amendment  is  to 
convert  Amiapolis,  West  Point,  and  the 
other  service  academies  into  coeduca- 
tional war  colleges. 

The  Journal  further  asserts,  in  sub- 
stance, that  if  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment is  added  to  the  Constitution  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  women  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Armed  Forces  to  serve  in 
combat  and  all  other  roles  on  exact'y  the 
same  terms  and  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  as  men;  that  these  women 
will  suffer  the  loss  of  their  privacy  and 
sometimes  become  pregnant  and  bear  il- 
legitimate children;  and  that  the  equal 
nghts  ainenoinent  will  prohibit  the  dis- 
charge from  the  armed  services  of  any 
.-ingle  woman  for  pregnancy  or  child- 
bearing,  no  matter  how  often  >^he  be- 
comes pregnant  or  how  many  bastards 
she  bears. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  veterans  who 
waded  in  the  icy  water  in  the  trenches 
until  their  feet  bled  during  the  First 
World  War,  the  veterans  who  endured 
the  heat  of  North  Africa  and  the  An^io 
beachhead  and  the  cold  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  during  the  Second  Worid  War. 
and  the  veterans  who  fought  in  ihe 
mountains  of  the  steaming  swamps  of 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  conflicts  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam  are  implacably  op- 
posed to  having  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment subject  American  girls  to  similar 
experiences  And  I  am  sure  that  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  daughters  of 
America  agree  with  them. 

At  the  present  time  Congress  has  the 
discretionarv-  power  to  draft  or  refu.se  to 
draft  women  and  the  discretionary  power 
to  enlist  or  refuse  to  enlist  women  for 
combat  service.  Congress  should  retain 
this  discretionary  power. 

America  faces  a  precarious  world. 
Powerful  nations  indicate  their  de.sire  to 
extinguish  the  lights  of  liberty  through- 
out the  earth.  As  a  consequence,  America 
must  m.rtintain  militarv-  might  through- 
out the  foreseeable  future. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  inoppor- 
tune time  in  the  hi.story  of  our  countrv 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  put  Congress  m  a  straitjacket  and 
compel  it  tx)  make  a  choice  between  h  ;v- 
ing  no  Armed  Forces  at  all  or  minglmg 
men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forcer,  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  for  exactly  the 
same  service. 

In  a  moment  of  truth  or  a  moment  of 
pessimism  more  than  a  htmdred  years 
ago  a  British  politician.  T,  B  Macaulay. 
made  this  statement  about  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons: 

The  members  are  more  concerned  about 
the  .security  of  their  seats  than  about  the 
secu!-lty  of  their  covmtry. 

I  hope  that  no  truthful  or  r,e.ssimis- 
tic  person  will  be  prompted  bv  anv  votes 
on  the  equal  rfihts  amendment  to  make 
a  similar  remark  about  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Sometimes  I  question  the  soundness  of 
my  conviction  that  women  should  not  be 
converted  into  combat  soldiers.  If  the 
militant  -a  omen  who  demand  that  Con- 
gre.ss  submit  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  States  without  changing  a 
dot  over  an  i  or  a  cross  over  a  t  have  the 


capacity  to  frighten  the  enemy  like  they 
frighten  male  politicians,  the  enemy 
might  hoist  the  white  flag  without  firing 
a  shot. 

The  common  law  and  statutory  law  of 
the  various  States  recognize  the  reality 
that  many  women  are  homemakers  and 
mothers,  and  by  reason  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  in  these  capacities,  are 
largely  precluded  from  pursuing  gainful 
occupations  or  making  any  provision  for 
their  financial  security  during  their  de- 
clining years.  To  enable  women  to  do 
these  things  and  thereby  make  the  ex- 
istence and  development  of  the  race  pos- 
sible, these  State  laws  impose  upon  hus- 
bands the  primary  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide homes  and  livelihoods  for  their 
wives  if  they  fail  to  perform  this  primary 
responsibility.  Moreover,  these  State 
laws  secure  to  wives  dower  and  other 
rights  in  the  property  left  by  their  hus- 
bands in  the  event  their  husbands  pre- 
decease them  in  order  that  they  may 
have  some  means  of  support  in  their  de- 
clining years. 

If  the  equal  rights  amendment  should 
be  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
forbid  any  legal  distinctions  between 
men  and  women,  it  would  nullify  all  ex- 
isting and  all  future  laws  of  this  kind. 

As  appears  from  pages  936  to  954  of  the 
Yale  Law  Journal,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  expressly  designed  to  nul- 
lify the  State  laws  which  give  these  eco- 
nomic and  social  protections  to  wives, 
mothers,  and  widows,  and  to  provide  in 
their  stead  that  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  men  and  women  in  the  areas 
covered  by  the  nullified  laws  shall  be  ab- 
solutely coequal. 

There  are  laws  in  many  States  which 
undertake  to  better  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  women.  I  shall  cite  only  one  class 
of  them:  namely,  the  laws  which  secure 
to  women  minimum  wages  in  many  em- 
ployments in  many  States  which  have  no 
minimum  wage  laws  for  men,  and  no 
other  laws  relating  to  the  earnings  of 
v^'omen. 

If  the  equal  rights  amendment  should 
be  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
prohibit  any  legal  distinctions  between 
men  and  women,  it  would  nulhfy  all  ex- 
isting and  future  laws  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  there  are  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  privacy  of  males 
and  females.  Among  these  laws  are  laws 
requiring  separate  rest  rooms  for  men 
and  women  in  public  buildings,  laws  re- 
quiring separate  restrooms  for  boys  and 
girls  in  public  schools,  and  laws  requir- 
ing the  segregation  of  male  and  female 
prisoners  in  jails  and  penal  institutions, 
and  I  might  add,  institutions  for  the 
mentally  ill. 

If  the  equal  rights  amendment 
should  be  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  forbid  legal  distinctions  between 
men  and  women,  it  would  annul  all  ex- 
isting laws  of  this  nature,  and  rob  Con- 
giess  and  the  States  of  the  constitutional 
power  to  enact  any  similar  laws  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

.Moreover,  there  are  laws  which  make 
it  punishable  as  crimes  for  men  to  .seduce 
innocent  and  virtuous  women  imder 
promises  of  marriage,  to  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  girls  under  the  age  of  con- 
sent, and  to  transport  women  In  inter- 
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state  or  foreign  commerce  for  immoral 
purposes.  The  militant  advocates  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  assure  us  that 
women  and  girls  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
the  protection  offered  by  laws  of  this  na- 
ture, and  that  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  invalidate  them. 

With  one  exception,  everything  I  have 
said  concerning  what  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  do  to  existing  Federal 
and  State  laws  is  fully  supported  by  the 
article  entitled  "The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment — A  Constitutional  Basis  for 
Equal  Rights  for  Women,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  April  1971,  issue  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal. 

I  wish  the  time  at  my  disposal  made  It 
possible  for  me  to  read  this  114-page  ar- 
ticle to  the  Senate.  I  must  content  my- 
self, however,  with  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  some  excerpts  from  the 
article  relevant  to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  excerpts  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  after  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4. > 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  information  the  Senator  has  made 
available  to  us.  Like  the  Senator,  not  only 
do  I  wish  to  accord  women  equal  treat- 
ment wherever  they  are  being  denied 
equal  treatment  or  being  denied  rights 
which  could  properly  be  claimed  for 
them,  but  I  do  not  find  any  appeal  what- 
ever to  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
deny  women  the  protection  of  the  laws 
which  were  passed  with  their  problems  in 
mind.  I  have  in  mind  laws  which  protect 
separate  property  of  women,  such  as  we 
have  in  Louisiana  under  our  commtmity 
property  system,  which  was  derived  from 
the  French  law,  the  old  Napoleonic  Code, 
laws  that  would  limit  the  number  of 
hours  a  woman  might  be  required  to  work 
in  certain  capacities. 

I  think  it  ridiculous  to  place  in  doubt 
the  draft  laws  or  to  infer  that  a  woman 
Is  subject  to  being  drafted  into  the  mili- 
tary equally  with  men.  I  do  not  believe  a 
majority  of  women  are,  and  I  know  a  ma- 
jority of  men  are  not,  in  favor  of  requir- 
ing that  a  woman  pay  alimony  to  her 
husband  if  she  might  be  able  to  earn 
more  money  than  he. 

There  are  just  many  situations  in 
which  the  equal  rights  amendment  would 
deny  women  rights  that  they  have  now 
and  would  impose  burdens  that  I  believe 
a  majority  of  us  here  in  Congress  do  not 
want  to  impose  on  women. 

That  being  the  case,  why  do  we  have  to 
vote  for  something  that  denies  women 
rights  they  presently  have,  such  as  this 
measure  would  propose  to  do?  Why  can 
we  not  vote  for  something  that  provides 
that  equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  what  we 
are  seeking  to  implement?  Why  could  we 
not  vote  for  something  that  would  help 
free  women  from  the  house  and  make  it 
more  practicable  for  them  to  engage  in 
a  profession,  if  they  want  to  do  it,  and 
help  provide  child  care,  which  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Louisiana  has  tried  to  do,  rather 
than  pass  something  that  has  all  sorts  of 
imintended  consequences? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  reason  why  we 
caimot  sit  down  and  rationally  discuss 
this  matter  and  pass  a  measure  which 
would  insure  absolute  freedom  to  women 
without  bringing  about  harm  to  those 
women  who  need  the  protections  is  that 
extreme  advocates  of  this  measure  refuse 
to  have  any  other  amendment  consid- 
ered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  section 
yesterday,  written  by  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  stated  that 
his  research  convinced  him  that  not  more 
than  3  percent  of  the  women  in  the 
United  States  want  this  amendment 
passed.  I  shall  put  in  the  Record  later 
the  results  of  a  poll  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most polling  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  the  Elmo  Roper  organization. 
which  shows  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  women  in  the  United  States  are 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  advocated  by  a  na- 
tional organization  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional women.  I  belong  to  several  na- 
tional organizations,  and  I  imagine  that 
that  organization  is  similar  to  the  orga- 
nizations I  belong  to.  and  that  a  handful 
of  members  or  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  adopt  national  policies  with 
little  or  no  concern  of  the  desires  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  organization. 
I  have  seen,  for  example,  a  couple  of 
hundred  delegates  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  adopt  as  programs  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  programs 
which  I  knew  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  members  and  lawj-ers  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  were  opposed 
to. 

I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks  that  I 
cannot  understand  why  the'^e  business 
and  professional  women  should  demand 
the  passage  of  this  amendment,  because 
the  business  and  professional  women  who 
do  not  elect  to  become  wives  and  mothers 
have  complete  freedom,  under  present 
law,  to  compete  on  an  absolute  equality 
with  men  in  any  of  the  undertakings  of 
life.  Why  these  women,  who  have  such 
complete  freedom  for  themselves,  v^-ant 
to  rob  their  sisters  of  the  protections 
which  the  law  gives  those  whose  work 
is  not  entirely  intellectual  in  nature,  or 
those  who  elect  to  become  mothers  and 
wives,  or  who  unfortunately  become  wid- 
ows, is  something  that  is  not  intellectual- 
ly comprehensible  to  me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  join  in  this  col- 
loquy? 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hate  to  have  my  time  exhausted  by  the 
Senator,  but  I  shall  yield  to  him  provided 
he  shows  a  disposition  not  to  trespass 
upon  eternity. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  not  seeking  to  interfere  with  eternity. 
I  do  not  think  any  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  rob  Congress  and  all  of  the 
States  of  their  powers  to  protect  women 
through  eternity. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  see  that  some  women 
could  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 


have  been  laboring  in  vain  for  an  eter- 
nity in  order  to  provide  equality.  I  want 
to  suggest  that  the  well -taken  questions 
directed  at  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina are  based  on  mformation  that  at 
least  the  Senator  from  Indiana  feels  may 
not  be  accurate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  bases 
most  of  the  allegations  he  has  made  upon 
the  article  from  the  Yale  Law  Journal 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  placed 
in  the  Record  to  assist  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  other  Senators  to 
reach  correct  conclusions  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
have  to  rely  on  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
on  this  issue,  but.  quite  the  contrarv-.  he 
can  come  to  conclusions  on  his  own  This 
whole  matter  was  discussed  a  short  time 
ago  on  "The  Advocates"  program.  There 
is  always  a  call-in  period  of  a  week  and 
then  the  popular  opinion  is  reported  the 
next  week.  That  poll  showed  that  73  3 
percent  of  the  viewers  did  indeed  favor 
the  equal  nghts  amendment.  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana  in  particular  there  was  a 
large  percentage  in  favor  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  my  dear 
friend  from  North  Carolina  is  trying  to 
distort  the  proven  facts.  Like  the  blind 
man  trying  to  describe  an  elephant  from 
only  one  small  part,  the  Senator  is  not 
conveying  the  total  picture.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  what  he  is  trying  to  convey 
here  is  his  sincere  belief. 

The  whole  question  of  professional 
women  having  complete  freedom  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  A  recent  poll 
showed  that  a  vast  m.ajority  of  teachers 
favor  this  amendment.  Why  is  thaf  It 
is  because  a  large  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers in  this  country  are  women.  Yet.  a 
.-hockingly  small  percentage  of  them  ob- 
tain positions  as  principals.  That  is  be- 
cause they  are  denied  equal  access  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder  of  tiie  teaching  and 
managerial  professions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  all  such 
a  woman  would  have  to  do  is  bring  a  suit 
in  court  and  show  t.hat  she  is  equally 
quaUfled  and  it  would  be  held  that  the 
exclusion  from  that  principle  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment 

Mr.  B.AYH  Discrimination  starts  much 
earlier  than  that.  It  begins  in  the  course 
of  education  when  women  are  denied  the 
opportunity  of  getting  advanced  degrees 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
going  to  ask  some  questions  instead  of 
undertaking  to  enlighten  me  I  received 
so  much  enlightenment  from  the  article 
that  Senator  put  m  the  Congressional 
Record  that  I  do  not  need  any  further 
enhghtenment  as  to  what  this  a.mend- 
ment  would  do. 

Mr.  B.\YH.  I  was  just  tr>-ing  to  be 
helpful.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louksiana  was  asking  questions 
of  the  wrong  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  had  a  man  dowTi  m 
North  Carolina  who  p.'-otested  my  state- 
ment. He  said  he  wanted  an  equal  rights 
amendment  passed  so  his  wife  would 
have  to  pay  alimon>-  to  him  and  support 
him 

Here  is  what  the  women  said  in  the 
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mo  Roper  poll.  This  Yale  Law  Review 
ai  tide  said  the  amendment  provides 
tl^  at  women  should  be  treated  in  all  re- 
st ects  on  equal  terms  with  men.  That 
question  was  submitted  to  the  women  by 
Elmo  Roper  poll,  and  83  percent  of 
of  the  women  polled  voted  against  it. 
They  were  also  asked  whether  a  di- 
rced  woman  should  pay  alimony  to 
husband  if  she  has  money  and  he  has 
.  and  68  percent  of  all  the  women 
cjted  against  that  proposition. 

think  the  members  of  the  organiza- 

which  is  backing  this  amendment, 

they  have  husbands,  must  want  to  pay 

mony   to   their  husbands  instead  of 

vmg  their  husbands  pay  alimony  to 

htm.  I  think  that  must  be  the  substance 
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Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
th?  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
N(  rth  Carolina   and   the  Senator  from 
Muisiana.  but  I  think  careful  examina- 
of  the  Elmo  Roper  poll  would  show 
It  the  question  was  asked  about  wom- 
s  liberation.  Women's  liberation  in  the 
"s  of  many  people  has  a  much  differ- 
connotation  from  equal  rights.  There 
ve    been    some    extremists    who    do 
gs  in  the  name  of  women's  libera- 
loii  that  offend  both  women  and  men. 
bu;  we  cannot  help  that. 

Mr.   ERVIN.   Mr.   President.   I  would 

e  to  take  issue  with  my  friend,  be- 

ise  the  questions  were  not  asked  about 

(+nen's    liberation,    they    were    asked 

the  equal  rights  amendment. 

suggest  it  is  a  strange  thing,  in  the 

It  of  the  contention  that  women  want 

nake  men  and  women  equal,  that  that 

would  show  that  84  percent  of  all 

women   thought   that   men   should 

hold  doors  open  for  women  and  give 

their  seats  to   women;   and  we  are 

boiind  to  have  some  members  of  women's 

ion  taking  that  position,  because 

they'  must  be  stronger  than  16  percent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  may  ask  unanimous 

sent   to  put   in   the  Record   at   this 
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ERVIN.  No,   I  am  not  going   to 
the  Senator's   things  put   in   the 
D  at  this  time.  He  can  put  them  in 
lis  time. 

BAYH.  Very  well.  I  thought  cer- 
s  the  Senator  might  want  to  put  in 
Record  the  questions  that  were  asked 
:he  Elmo  Roper  poll. 
.   ERVIN.   I   will   let   the   Senator 
Indiana  put  m  the  Record  what- 
he  wants  to  on  his  time,  and  I  am 
T  to  put  in  the  Record  the  things 
I  want  to,  including  the  questions 
in  the  Yale  Law  Journal. 
BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
will  be  honored  to  have  his  com- 
s  placed  m  the  Record,  even  on  the 
?  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
r.   LONG    Mr.   President,    will    the 
itor  yield  :> 
r.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

LONG.  This  section  that  savs  that 

uahty  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 

be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 

les  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 

is  that  the  same  section  we  have 

voting  on  for  the  last  20  years'!' 

ERVIN.  That  propo.sal  has  been 

Congress  for  approximately   the 

50  years,  and  up  until  approximately 

last  year  or  so,  they  could  not  find 


any     people     who 
enough  to  buy  it, 

Mr  LONG  Is  that  the  same  section 
I  have  been  voting  on  for  these  m.Tnv 
years? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  we  have  been  voting 
for  the  Hayden  amendment,  which  pro- 
tects and  preserves  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits given  by  law  to  women, 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  am  correct — and  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  this  is  true— we  have  had 
.'^mething  of  this  same  sort  before  us  for 
more  than  20  years.  I  have  been  here 
for  23  years,  and  I  have  been  hearing 
about  it  for  at  least  20  years.  The  same 
problem  has  been  brought  up  time  and 
again.  Here  is  a  myriad  of  laws  passed 
to  protect  women,  for  their  advantage 
as  the  weaker  .^^ex  It  was  not  to  hurt 
them  but  to  help  them.  That  is  tlie  way 
It  ought  to  be.  We  have  a  lot  of  such 
laws  in  Louisiana,  some  of  which  we  in- 
herited from  the  French  with  the  Code 
Napoleon.  All  those  laws  would  be 
placed  in  doubt  or  stricken  down  'oy  this 
amendment. 

Is  thi.s  the  same  thing  we  have  been 
talking  about  for  20  vears? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes:  the  Senator  has  been 
talking  about  it  for  20  years,  but  Congress 
has  been  talking  about  it  for  50  vears. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  young 
man, 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  voted  for  the  Hay- 
den amendments  when  offered,   and  I 
have  voted  for  the  Ervin  amendments, 
and  I  have  never  found  even  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  of  the  women  in  mv  State 
who  expressed  any  disappointment  at  my 
votes  on  such  matters  when  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  them 
Sometimes  you  do  find  someone  in  some 
corner   of   the  State   who   is   concerned 
with  the  fact  that  you  did  not  want  to 
buy  the  things  just  exactlv  as  thev  were 
proposed,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  anvone— 
not  anyone— who  was  angry  about  the 
concern  of  some  of  us  to  protect  certain 
rights  which  women  have,  which  I  believe 
ought  to  be  preserved.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
want  to  have  women  made  to  pay  ali- 
mony to  men.  I  know  that  the  majority 
of  men  do  not  favor  it,  and  the  majority 
of  women  do  not  favor  it.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor tell  me  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  sensible,  under  the  nice  attractive  lan- 
guage here,  we  could  agree  to  sav  women 
must  be  required  to  pay  alimonv  to  men 
when  the  majority  of  men  and  the  ma- 
jority of  women  do  not  want  it?  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me  how  that  could  come 
about? 

Mr.  ER-VIN.  It  beats  me.  I  sav  to  the 
Senator,  I  carmot  understand  why  any- 
one would  think  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
made  a  serious  mistake  when  he  created 
two  sexes  instead  of  one.  and  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  correct  that  mis- 
take of  the  Lord  God  Almightv  is  to 
adopt  an  equal  rights  amendment  which 
would  compel  the  drafting  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  America  and  sending  them  into 
battle,  where  their  fair  forms  would  be 
blasted  into  fragments  bv  the  bombs  and 
shells  of  the  enemy 

That  is  exactly  what  the  advocates  of 
this  amendment  say  will  happen  if  it  is 
passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  brings  up  one  more 
point  that  occurs  to  me:  Do  we  not  have 
the  right  to  draft  women  now,  if  we  want 
to  draft  them? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Surely,  right  now.  All  the 
women  who  want  to  be  drafted  would 
have  to  do  is  persuade  one  legislative 
body,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  draft  them.  Under  this  amendment' 
they  are  going  to  have  to  persuade 
Congress  and  50  legislatures  that  they 
ought  to  be  drafted.  But  they  could  just 
have  one. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, is  he  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
a  need  for  obtaining  any  more  women 
for  the  armed  services  than  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have 
many  women  in  the  armed  services  in 
noncombatant  units,  but  if  this  amend- 
ment were  passed,  they  woiUd  have  to 
go  into  combat  and  sleep  in  the  same 
shelter  halves  with  the  men,  and  would 
have  to  sacrifice  their  privacy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  please  read  the',  section  of  the 
amendment  to  which  he  rtefers?  I  do  not 
see  all  those  things.        / 

Mr.  ER-VIN.  Mr.  gxes^dent,  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  have  to  read  the  amend- 
ment. He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  which  he  asked  them 
what  the  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be.  and  the  Defense  Department  told 
him  that  if  this  amendment  were  passed, 
women  would  have  to  be  drafted  and 
they  would  have  to  be  enlisted  for  combat 
service,  and  they  told  him  further  in 
response  to  that  letter  that  while  they 
might  be  able  to  protect  some  of  the 
privacy  of  women  while  they  were  in  a 
permanent  installation,  when  the  women 
and  the  men  went  to  the  front  together, 
there  would  be  no  way  in  the  world  to 
protect  their  privacy.  If  the  Senator  has 
forgotten  the  letter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  whole  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Fehruary  24  1972 
Hon  Birch  Bayh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa'>hington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Bayh:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  February  2,  1972.  with  respect  to 
H.J,  Res.  208  •Proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women." 

With  respect  to  your  first  question.  Mr. 
Rehnqulst  stated  in  his  testimony  before 
Subcommitee  No.  4  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  April  1.  1971,  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  1968  endorsed  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  which  is  presently  embodied  in 
H  J,  Res.  208  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  President  and  this 
Administration  continue  to  wholeheartedly 
support  the  goal  of  establishing  equal  rights 
for  women. 

With  respect  to  your  second  question,  we. 
like  the  Department  of  Justice,  lielieve  It  im- 
portant that  full  consideration  be  given  to 
the  complications  and  litigation  that  might 
result   should   the   amendment   be   adopted. 

Depending  on  how  the  amendment  waa 
interpreted,  the  Department  of  Defense  feels 
that  two  basic  types  of  problems  might 
arise — (1)  those  related  to  a  requirement  for 
assigning  women  to  all  types  of  duty,  in- 
cluding combat  duty,  and"  (2)  those  related 
to  whether  or  not  separate  facilities  would  be 
allowable  and  or  feasible  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  both  men  and  women. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
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Chairman,  Mr.  Rehnqulst  sent  a  letter  dated 
May  7,  1971  to  the  Subcommittee  detailing 
the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  on  several  areas  of  law 
including  the  military  draft.  With  respect  to 
the  draft,  the  letter  stated: 

The  question  here  is  whether  Congress 
would  be  required  either  to  draft  both  men 
and  women  or  to  draft  no  one.  A  closely 
related  question  Is  whether  Congress  must 
permit  women  to  volunteer  on  an  equal  basis 
for  all  sorts  of  military  service.  Including 
combat  duty.  We  believe  that  the  likely  re- 
sult of  passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment is  to  require  both  of  those  results.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  many  of  the  amend- 
ment's supporters  that  would  not  require  or 
permit  women  any  more  than  men  to  under- 
take duties  for  which  they  are  physically  un- 
qualified under  some  generally  applied 
standard. 

"To  what  extent  such  integration  of  the 
services  would  extend  to  living  conditions 
and  training  and  working  units  is  uncertain. 
Proponents  have  indicated  that  some  seg- 
regation would  be  permissible." 

Funher,  there  Is  the  possibility  that  as- 
signing men  and  women  together  in  the 
field  in  direct  combat  roles  might  adversely 
affect  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  our 
forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  women  were  not 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  field,  overseas,  or  on 
board  ships,  but  were  entering  the  armed 
forces  In  large  numbers,  this  might  result 
in  an  disproportionate  number  of  men  serv- 
ing more  time  in  the  field  and  on  board  ship 
because  of  a  reduced  number  of  positions 
available  for  their  reassignment. 

If  this  amendment  allowed  no  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  even  for  the  sake 
of  privacy,  we  believe  that  the  resulting 
sharing  of  facilities  and  living  quarters  would 
be  contrary  to  prevailing  American  standards. 

Even  if  segregation  of  living  quarters  and 
facilities  were  allowed  under  the  amendment, 
during  combat  duty  In  the  field  there  are 
often,  In  effect,  no  facilities  at  all,  and  pri- 
vacy for  both  sexes  might  be  Impossible  to 
provide  or  enforce. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share 
our  concerns  with  you  and  state  what  the 
Implications  might  be  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  the  equal  rights  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Fred  Bttzhardt. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Although  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  is  also  a  very  dis- 
tinguished lawyer.  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  the  first  to  suggest  that  J.  Fred  Buz- 
hardt.  general  counsel  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  is  not  necessarily  the 
final  autliorlty  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  ask  the  Senator,  if 
we  do  not  want  to  draft  women,  why  can 
we  not  amend  this  fool  thing  to  say  we 
will  not  draft  women? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  women  who  are 
above  the  draft  age  tell  Senators  they 
cannot  dare  to  vote  like  that. 

I  had  a  group  of  them  come  to  my  office 
after  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  against 
this  proposal:  some  members  of  their 
committee  asked  for  an  audience,  which 
I  granted,  and  they  asked  me  why  I 
spoke  against  this  amendment. 

I  pointed  out  that  women  would  be 
drafted  and  sent  into  combat,  and  these 
ladies,  who  were  not  quite  as  ancient  as 
I  am.  though  some  of  them  were  ap- 
proximating that,  said  that  that  was  ex- 
actly what  they  wanted,  that  they  wanted 
to  be  drafted,  they  wanted  to  serve  in 
combat. 

I  said : 


Ladles,  I  have  always  tried  to  be  a  gallant 
gentleman.  I  have  made  a  practice  all  my 
life  never  to  refer  to  a  lady's  age.  But  looking 
at  you  ladies,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude 
that,  despite  your  very  youthful  appearances, 
you  are  at  least  a  month  above  the  draft  age. 
If  you  want  to  persuade  me  that  women 
want  to  be  drafted  and  sent  out  like  the 
men  to  face  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  and  to 
have  their  fair  forms  blasted  into  fragments 
by  the  enemy's  bombs,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  send  some  of  the  sweet  young  things 
within  the  draft  age  up  here  to  persuade  me 
on  that  point. 

Yet,  we  have  all  these  women  who  are 
above  the  draft  age — some  of  them  with 
a  legal  education,  some  of  them  so  far 
above  the  draft  age  that  they  have  fin- 
ished medical  school.  But  business  and 
professional  women  want  their  little  sis- 
ters drafted.  They  know  that  they  them- 
selves are  exempt. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  we  agree  that  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
either  striking  down  the  laws  that  re- 
quire men  to  pay  alimony  or.  in  the  al- 
ternative, that  it  would  then  require  that 
women  pay  alimony  to  men? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  On  exactly  the  same 
terms,  the  advocates  of  the  amendment 
say.  In  other  words,  this  amendment  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  made  a  mistake  when  he  made 
two  sexes  and  that  the  two  sexes  must 
be  converted  into  one,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  converted  by  law.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  amendment  proposes  to  do. 

I  am  glad  the  Lord  did  create  two 
sexes.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  wisest  things 
He  has  done.  But,  if  He  had  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  Women's  Lib  at  the  time  of 
the  creation.  He  would  not  have  arranged 
things  that  way.  'We  would  have  a  unisex. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we 
want  to  respect  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  men  and  the  majority  of  women  in  this 
cotmtry — and  why  else  we  are  here.  I 
cannot  figure  out--we  would  amend  this 
thing  to  say  that  this  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  require  a  woman  to  pay  alimony 
to  a  man. 

I  am  confident  that  the  majority  of 
men  and  women  do  not  want  that  in  Lou- 
isiana and  that  the  majority  do  not  want 
that  in  North  Carolina  and  that  the  ma- 
jority do  not  want  that  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  be  surprised  to  find  such 
a  State  in  the  Union,  although  there  may 
be  one  where  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  They  have  the  absolute 
right. 

Congress  now  has  the  power  to  draft 
women  or  to  enlist  women  for  combat 
service,  without  any  constitutional 
amendment.  All  these  good  women  who 
want  to  be  drafted — if  there  are  any — 
have  to  do  is  come  to  Congress  and  per- 
suade Congress  that  they  be  drafted.  I 
would  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  consider  one  addi- 
tional matter — the  matter  of  women  pay- 
ing alimony  to  men.  If  my  understanding 
is  correct,  the  legislature  of  my  State  has 
had  the  power  to  require  that  women 
pay  alimony  to  men  as  long  as  I  have 
been  on  this  planet,  and  so  has  ever>' 
other  State  legislature.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  have  had  it  ever 
since  Louisiana  became  a  member  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  believe  they  had  it 
before  that  even  under  the  Spaniards 
and  French. 


Mr.  LONG.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  a  woman  law  teacher.  Harriet  Dag- 
gett. She  was  the  one  who  suggested  that 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  require  by  law 
that  women  pay  alimony  to  men.  That 
suggestion  had  been  kicking  around,  I  am 
sure,  for  a  long  time.  It  wa.--  30  years  ago 
that  she  was  suggesting  that  to  our  law 
school  class. 

So  far  as  I  can  deterrmne.  that  is  a 
legislative  proposal  that  would  not  get 
enough  votes  to  wad  a  shotgim  in  the 
United  States  at  any  time  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  notwithstandmg  which 
we  are  asked  to  put  that  into  the  fiuida- 
mental  laws  of  the  United  States  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  what  sense  that  makes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me.  and  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  the  finest  woman  lawyer  in  the 
United  States,  Susan  Mar;.hall  Sharp, 
who  is  now  servmg  as  A.'^soclate  Justice 
of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Sharp  wrote  me  a  letter  m  which 
she  told  me  that  she  agrees  with  me  fully 
on  this  point.  She  said  that  women  who 
advocate  the  equal  right.'-  amendment 
are  doing  nothing  in  the  world  but  am- 
bushing themselves. 

Mr.  LONG  The  Senator  has  done  the 
Nation  a  service  m  brin!;me  out  the 
points  he  is  makinc  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  past  20 
years  those  who  foucht  unsuccessfully 
to  pass  section  1  liave  been  confronted 
with  the  frustration  of  finding  that  logic 
and  commonsen.-^e  would  require  that  it 
be  amended  to  sperily  w  hat  it  did  and  did 
not  mean.  They  have  been  .so  intellec- 
tually arrogant  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept any  amendment  to  make  clear  what 
this  amendment  means  At  some  point 
they  should  drop  this  matter  or  be  will- 
ing enough  to  imbend  to  admit  that  if 
they  want  this  to  pass  they  .should  spec- 
ify what  it  means  and  what  it  does  not 
mean.  They  .say: 

No  amendme:it.  It  must  be  passed  this  way, 
and  nothing  mttst  be  done  to  ellm.inate  all 
the  doubts  and  qualms  you  have  aljout  this 
matter. 

I  must  say  that  it  absolutely  defies 
me  how  this  matter  comes  in  under  one 
.■=;et  of  spon.'^ors.  and  when  they  pass  from 
the  .scene  there  is  another  sponsor — all 
saying  the  same  thing :  There  must  be 
no  wTongful  interplay  of  brain  power: 
it  must  be  voted  for  exactly  the  way  it 
comes  in  here— notwithstanding  tlie  fact 
that  they  never  have  been  able  to  set  it 
through  without  some  kind  of  amend- 
ments. 

If  they  say  that  their  amendment 
would  not  do  that,  why  do  they  fear  and 
why  will  they  not  accept  an  amendment 
that  would  clarify  the  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  I  can  answer  the 
Senator. 

The  answer  is  twofold  Some  of  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  are  very 
sincere  people  who  think  that  all  the 
amendment  will  do  is  to  aboh.^h  unfair, 
unreasonable,  and  arbitrary  legal  dis- 
criminations against  women.  But  the 
group  that  is  really  backing  it.  the  ones 
who  are  demanding  that  all  Senators,  on 
pain  of  political  penalty,  vote  for  this 
amendment  just  as  it  is,  without  any 
amendment,  say  that  when  Congre.ss 
makes  a  h.w  i  elating  to  pe-jple  or  when 
a  State  legislature  makes  a  law  relatmg 
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to  Deople,  defining  their  rights  £ind  re- 
spc  asibilities.  Congress  and  the  State 
legslatures  must  blindfold  their  mem- 
ber; so  that  they  cannot  see  that  the 
Lord  created  the  human  race,  male  and 
fen  ale.  They  say  that  every  law  must 
ign  are  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sexes 
anc  that  there  can  be  no  discrimination 
or  10  distinction  of  any  kind,  no  matter 
hou  reasonable,  if  they  take  into  con- 
sidi 'ration  the  fact  that  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  did  create  mankind  male  and 
feniale. 
SI 
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r.  BAYH.  I  honestly  believe — and  I 

that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

jeves — that   describing   those   in   the 

who   are   supporting   the   equal 

ts    amendment    as    being   so    intel- 

arrogant  as  not  to  want  any 

is  an  exaggeration.  If  the 

from  Louisiana  is  really  con- 

about  hearing  the  rationale  on 

other  side  of  the  argument,  on  the 

from  Indiana  would  be  glad  to 

with  that. 

get  the  impression  that  this  col- 
y  is  a  sort  of  pattycake-pattycake 
tion,  in  which  we  are  really  not  try- 
to  find  the  answers  to  the  question 
g posed. 

r.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  the  collo- 

going  on  between  the  Senator  from 

i.-^iana  and  the  Senator  from  North 

is   designed   to   shed   light   on 

body  who  is  not  blind. 

.  LONG.  May  I  say,  in  response  to 

point   raised  by   the  Senator  from 

,  that  I  was  not  referring  to  him 

I  was   talking   about   intellectual 

gance.  I  was  talking  about  the  peo- 

rvho  keep  bringing  this  thing  in.  who 

;  bringing  this  in  before  they  heard 

iAYH,  of  Indiana,  or  Long,  of  Louisi- 

those  who  insist  that  it  be  passed  ex- 

y  this  way.  without  chanaing  a  word 

punctuation    mark,    without   even 

gmg  a  con.ma  to  a  semicolon.  So 

even  though  these  are  the  iate.-t  dic- 

I  hasten  to  .?ay  I  do  net  now  see 

comma  or  the  i-eniicclon  being  used 

hat  section   1.  That  is  the  poiiu  I 

i  m  mind,  without  even  making   a 

meal  change  in  it.  to  correct  some- 

fl  that  we  would  find  could  be  im- 

•fd. 

r.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to  explain 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
I  ftel  i.trcngl;,  such  ehan-jes  .-hould 

oe  made 

r.   ERVIN    I   can   tCil   the   Senator 
;  Loui-iana  why 

BAYH.  Let  the  Senator  tell  him  on 
w;:  time, 

.-.  ERVIN.  The  S'.nator  frcm  Indi- 

s  speaking  on  my  time. 

BAYH.  Then  I  wiil  take  30  sec- 

of  my   time  to  explain.   I  cannot 

for  those  who  share  my  opinion 

e    this   body,   bat    I   will    tell   the 

itor  from  Louisiana   why  I  do  not 

've     the     amendment     should     be 

Ikied  later  when  I  have  more  time. 

LONG.  Would  the  Senator  explain 


.  ERVIN.  Listen  to  the  arguments 

shpport  of  the  bill,  and  listen  to  some 

t  lese  ladies  who  so  strongly  advocate 

sassage   without   the   crossing   of   a 

e  "t"  or  the  dotting  of  a  single  "i." 

will  tell  us  that  there  Ls  a  State 

le  Union  which  has  a  law  that  pro- 


hibits women  from  engaging  in  profes- 
sional wrestling  and  they  want  this 
amendment  to  wipe  out  that  law.  I  do 
not  know  wiiy  iliey  do  not  go  into  that 
State  and  have  them  repeal  that  law. 
But  they  cite  several  laws  hke  that.  Some 
of  the  women  who  back  this  amendment 
who  do  intellectual  work  solely,  they 
want  to  fix  it  so  that  their  sisters  who 
do  work  which  is  physical  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual shall  not  be  allowed  to  work 
overtime.  They  want  to  require  a  mother 
who  is  drawii  upon  to  serve  on  a  jury, 
to  forsake  her  children  to  sene  on  the 
jury,  or  when  a  woman  is  Eisked  to  .serve 
on  a  jury  who  is  a  housewife  they  want 
her  to  forsake  her  home  in  order  to  be 
able  to  se:-ve  on  the  jury. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  have  2  minutes  on 
my  owTi  time  to  say  tiiis  at  this  point 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know  that  this  is  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt the  steady  flow  of  this  enlight- 
ened colloquy 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  do  you  do  it  tlien:' 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAYH.  Because  it  has  ceased  to 
be  steady  or  enlightening. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  opposed  to  our  enlightened 
statements? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
my  good  friend  from  North  Carolina.  I 
know  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  convic- 
tions, but  he  certainly  is  not  qualified, 
despite  his  great  expertise  and  his  sreat 
intelhgence,  adequately  to  describe  Why 
the  position  of  those  who  support  this 
amendment  differs  from  his  own.  I  sup- 
pose that  would  also  apply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  if  he  were  asked  to 
try  to  support  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

The  facts  are  that  those  who  support 
this  amendment  are  not  trjing  to  do  any 
of  the  things  that  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, such  as  the  business  of  alimony, 
overtime,  taking  mothers  away  from 
young  children  for  jury  senice,  and  en- 
couraging lady  wrestlers. 

[Laughter.] 

For  heaven's  sake,  that  is  a  hghtweight 
argum.ent.  What  v.e  are  suggesting  is  that 
every  woman  should  have  an  equal 
chance  to  serve  or  not  serve  on  a  jury.  If 
she  has  children,  she  can  go  fo  a  jud^e 
and  explain  the  situaMon  to  hmi  and  be 
reheved  or  jury  duty.  She  should  have  a 
chance  to  be  treated  equally. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
puts  a  different  uiterpretation  on  the  law 

Mr.  BAYH  I  want  to  say  to  my  i;ood 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
and  I  yield  myself  1  minute  to  say  so, 
that 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iiidifna  wnts  to  nnke  a 
speech.  I  will  temporarily  retire  from  the 
floor  and  let  h;m  make  his  .^^peech :  other- 
wi.se,  I  would  like  to  re:,ume  my  own 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  Senator- 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  interrupt- 
ing me  so  much  that  I  cannot  m.ake  mv 
speech. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  been  Mttine  here  i  a- 
tiently  and  will  continue  to  sit  here  pa- 
tiently. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  not  noticed  much 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana, 


Mr.  BAYH.  Considering  the  wisdom  of 
the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  really 
has  been  very  patient.  The  only  reason  I 
am  interrupting  is  that  the  answers  of 
my  good  friend  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana have  been  so  far  short  of  their  mark 
that  I  hope  he  will  address  them  later  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  if  it  is  not  too 
inconvenient  to  either  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  in  possession  of  114  pages  of 
the  Yale  Law  Journal  which  appeared  in 
April  of  1971  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana put  in  the  Record  and  commended 
to  other  Senators  as  a  means  for  their  en- 
lightenment as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
amendment;  and  all  of  the  114  pages, 
except  one  little  point,  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  interpretation  I  have 
been  placing  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  for  more  than  20  years  now 
been  consistently  voting  to  say  in  effect 
that  it  found  some  danger  in  the  amend- 
ment from  which  it  wants  to  protect 
women;  and  that  that  being  the  case,  it 
insisted  on  amending  the  amendment  to 
protect  women  from  the  very  danger 
that  we  are  discussing  here,  how  can 
anyone  say  it  is  not  reasonable  to  argue 
that  there  are  dangers  inherent  In  this 
This  is  more  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has,  for  20  years,  been  voting 
for  amendments  implicit  in  which  was 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  recognized  the 
danger  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  discussing  here.  The  Senate 
recognized  the  very  problems  and  the 
statutes  that  protect  women  that  would 
be  placed  in  danger  in  construction  of 
the  laws  that  would  be  required,  if  this 
amendment  becomes  law  or  passing 
amendments  some  of  which  were  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una  to  protect  women.  That  being  the 
case,  how  can  anyone  argue  that  the 
problem  does  not  exist  when  the  Senate 
has  been  recognizing  it  for  20  years,  that 
it  does  exist? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  follows  from  the 
editorial  I  started  to  read  which  said 
that,  "Hell  hath  no  fury  hke  a  woman 
scorned  except  a  woman  with  the  cry 
of  liberation  on  her  lips." 

The  extreme  advocates  of  women's  lib 
demand  tno  things:  They  demand  that 
Con  ress  in  general,  and  the  Smate  in 
particultir.  take  absolute  orders  from 
them,  and  that  in  considering  this 
am.cndment  they  decline  to  vote  for  any 
am.endment,  that  thev  take  the  amend- 
ment just  "s  it  is.  Then  th -y  demand, 
after  the  amen-'ment  i.s  adopted,  that  the 
court  will  hold  under  the  .amendment 
that  no  legislative  body  In  the  United 
States  can  even  take  into  consideration 
such  things  :\s  twn  sexes  on  (his  em-th  or 
in  the  United  States  when  it  pn.'^ses  any 
kind  of  law  covering  alimr.nv,  divorce, 
surport  of  a  fami'y,  custody  of  children, 
sunrort  of  children  Thnt  is  how  extreme 
these  women  are  with  the  cry  of  libera- 
tion on  their  lips. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  very  much. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Thank  the  Lord  that  most 
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women  are  not  like  them,  according  to 
the  Elmo  Roper  poll. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  shall  continue  to 
vote  to  guarantee  rights  for  women 
wherever  I  feel  that  a  case  can  be  made 
for  these  rights.  I  must  say,  as  one  who 
tried  to  do  all  I  could  to  help  women  in 
everything  that  seemed  to  be  a  problem, 
that  I  do  not  want  to  undo  the  things 
that  have  teen  done  with  their  interest 
at  heart.  If  we  can  agree  on  somethiiig 
and  some  language  that  would  say  that 
is  the  effect  of  this  amendment,  I  would 
be  willing  to  vote  for  it;  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  vote  for  something  that  would 
iay  there  is  no  wisdom  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures of  the  entire  United  States, 
either  now,  or  in  the  past,  or  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  my  amendment  is  not  alto- 
gether perfect,  but  it  is  my  recollection 
that  whan  the  ERA  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  a  prior  time,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  said  its  effect  would  not  be  to 
draft  women.  He  has  now  changed  his 
opinion  and  said  that  it  will  require  Con- 
gress to  treat  men  and  women  equally 
with  respect  to  the  draft. 

I  come  back  to  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  views  I  have  been  expressing 
and  the  view-s  expressed  in  the  114-page 
Yale  Law  Journal  article  which  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  has 
printed  in  the  Recofd 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  said  that 
according  to  my  recollection  when  I  first 
heard  the  Senator  from  Indiana  express 
his  opinion  on  the  amendment,  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  would  not 
necessarily  require  women  to  be  drafted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
I  first  discussed  this  a  year  or  so  ago, 
that  was  my  opinion.  However,  after 
studying  the  matter  and  after  studying 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  I  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina very  eloquently  expressed  the  fact 
that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  hopes 
that  he  has  more  wisdom  today  than  yes- 
terday, I  hope  that  is  true  as  well  in 
the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  of  the  man  or 
woman,  one  or  the  other 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  a  unisex  amendment. 
It  will  not  make  a  particle  of  difference. 
However,  the  story  relates  that  a  man 
applied  for  a  job  to  teach  geography  in 
school.  There  was  an  argument  at  that 
time  as  to  whether  the  world  was  flat  or 
round.  The  school  board  was  divided  on 
that  proposition.  The  man  came  before 
the  school  board  and  was  asked  what 
position  he  held.  He  said,  "I  leave  that 
up  to  the  school  board,  I  teach  either 
theory." 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  said  on  December  16,  1969,  that 
the  ERA  would  require  that  women 
coxild  be  drafted.  Then  my  good  friend, 
Senator  Bayh,  changed  his  mind  on  this 
amendment  and  on  October  13,  1970,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  all  Senators  of  the 


United  States  to  the  effect  that  the  draft 
laws  do  not  apply  to  the  amendment. 

Now,  this  year,  again  Senator  Bayh 
comes  back,  after  having  said  that  the 
world  is  flat  and  then  round,  and  in 
March  1972,  said  the  draft  will  apply  to 
women. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  am  hesitant 
to  accept  the  interpretation  put  on  the 
amendment  by  my  good  friend,  because 
his  interpretations  sort  of  vary  and  per- 
ambulate from  one  point  of  view  to 
another  point  of  view.  Mine  never 
changes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  interpret  the  question  of  whether 
women  would  be  drafted  under  this 
amendment  or  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Sure. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  accept  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  She  would  not  only  be 
drafted,  but  this  article  says  that  she 
would  lose  her  right  to  privacy  under  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
does  not  accept  that.  Nor  does  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  sav 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  read  into  the 
Record  the  letter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Why  does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  not  put  it  in  the  Record 
now? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  I  want  to  finish 
this  speech  before  I  start  another. 

I  will  give  the  Senator  a  whole  lot  of 
information  and  I  hope  he  will  be  will- 
ing— I  know  that  he  is  able — to  absorb 
it. 

The  Yale  Law  Journal  disagrees  wiih 
my  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  in  one  particular 
only.  It  contends  that  the  amendment 
will  not  nullify  laws  requiring  segregated 
rest  rooms  for  the  sexes, 

I  submit  there  is  no  basis  for  this  posi- 
tion. The  amendment  contains  no  ex- 
ception or  limitation,  and  is  absolute  in 
its  terms.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
constitutional  amendments  are  inter- 
preted according  to  the  words  m  which 
they  are  couched,  and  not  according  to 
the  assertions  or  wishes  of  their  \dvo- 
cates. 

My  contention  on  this  score  is  support- 
ed by  a  statement  which  wise  women 
joined  in  submitting  to  the  91st  Congress 
to  express  their  opposition  to  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  This  statement  ex- 
pressly declares  that  the  amendment  will 
destroy  "laws  that  require  separate  rest 
looms  and  dressing  rooms  for  women 
workers." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  presented 
to  the  91st  Congress  by  those  wise  wom- 
en be  printed  in  the  Record  after  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  moreover, 
my  contention  finds  support  in  the  letter 
which  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  wrote 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
on  February  24,  1972.  I  have  alresidy  had 
it  printed  in  the  Record.  However,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  specific 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Buzhardt  in  re- 


sponse to  an  inquiry  from  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Manifestly  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
is  much  concerned  about  whether  it  will 
have  to  draft  women  or  enlist  women  for 
combat  service.  So.  Mr.  Bu/.hardt  .said 
this  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  my 
gocd  friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana: 

The  question  here  ;.s  whether  Cor.gress 
would  be  required  either  to  draft  both  men 
aiid  women  or  to  draft  no  one.  A  closely 
related  que.stion  is  whether  Congress  must 
p=nnit  women  to  volunteer  on  an  equal  basis 
lor  all  .sorts  of  military  service,  including 
combat  duty.  We  believe  that  the  likely  re- 
sult of  passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment is  to  require  both  of  those  results.  .  .  . 

If  this  amendment  allowed  no  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  se.x  even  for  the  sake  of 
privacy,  we  believe  that  the  resulting  shar- 
ing of  facilities  and  living  quarters  would  be 
contrary  to  prevailing  American  standards. 

Even  if  segregation  of  living  quarters  and 
facilities  were  allowed  under  the  amer.dment, 
during  combat  duty  in  the  field  th.fre  are 
often,  m  effect,  no  facilities  at  all,  and  pri- 
vacy for  both  sexes  might  be  impwsslble  lo 
provide  or  enforce 

MISGtnDED    FAtTH 

Its  advocates  profess  implicit  faith  in 
the  potency  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. They  assert  tliat  it  will  usher  m  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  tor  Ameri- 
can women.  They  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. 

If  I  may  borrow  the  words  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  I  will  say  that  the  equal  nghUs 
amendment  will  undoubtedly  shatter  to 
bits  what  militant  women  deem  "tlus 
sorry  scheme  of  tnings  entire,"  but  will 
not  "re-mold  it  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire." 

The  problems  which  hfe  pre-sents  to 
women  will  remam  and  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  dimmish  sub- 
stantially the  legislative  power  of  the 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
States  to  find  solutions  for  such  problems. 

I  am  informed  that  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  has  adopted  the  .submis.sion  and 
ratification  of  the  equal  rights  am.end- 
ment as  its  project.  I  suspect  that  tins 
organization  is  like  some  organizations 
to  which  I  belong  in  wliich  a  handful  of 
delegates  to  conventions  adopt  projects 
for  the  organization  with  httle  or  no  con- 
cern for  the  wishes  of  the  membership 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  not  better  a  whit  the 
position  of  the  business  and  professional 
women  who  advocate  its  adoption.  The 
reason  for  tliis  is  extremely  simple. 

The  amendment  w^ll  not  remove  any 
disabilities  imposed  upon  women  by  the 
mores  of  society  because  these  disabili- 
ties can  be  removed  only  by  changing  the 
attitudes  of  the  people.  Insofar  as  the  law 
itself  is  concerned,  business  and  profes- 
•sional  women  now  have  complete  legal 
freedom  to  compete  on  terms  of  equality 
with  men  in  all  the  relationships  and 
undertakings  of  life. 

MAJOBrrT     OF    WOMSN     OPPOSE    THI 
AMXNDUXNT 

I  am  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  insist- 
ence of  some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment  that  their  sisters  who  be- 
come wives,  mothers,  and  widows  should 
be  robbed  of  the  legal  protections  which 
life  and  law  have  placed  around  them. 
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The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
ca i  women  oppose  the  equal  rights 
aniendment.  This  is  made  manifest  by 
national  polls  conducted  by  experienced 
na  Lional  pollsters. 

»Ir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sei  t  that  the  results  of  such  polls  and 
coi  mnents  upon  them  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  after  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
mj  rks. 

■  :Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
90,000  women  of  the  age  of  16  and 
■ard  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
choice  or  necessity.  32,975,000 — 44.1 
cent — of  them  are  either  working  or 
see  icing  work  outside  of  their  homes.  The 
renaming  41.715,000 — 55.9  percent — de- 
vots  themselves  exclusively  to  the  keep- 
ing of  their  homes. 

Millions  of  women  in  both  of  these 
groups  find  their  deepest  satisfaction  and 
their  highest  fulfillment  in  enacting  the 
roll  IS  of  wives  and  mothers. 
The.>e  women  undoubtedly  understand 
love   for   the    poem    entitled    "The 
e.  '  which  was  composed  by  a  gifted 
ih  Carolina  poet.  Joiin  Charles  Mc- 
i.  whose  beautiful  poetr>'  has  not  yet 
fouhd  it<  way  mto  anthologies  of  verse: 
a  poem  entitled  -John  Anderson  My 
'.vhich  was  written  by  the  Scottish 
!.   Robert  Burns,   who  had  such  an 
mnv  capacity  to  describe  the  simple 
^>  which  enrich  life. 
The    Bnde"    pictures    a    bride    and 
1  .standing  at  the  threshold  of  their 
lied  life,  and  'John  Anderson  My  Jo' 
trays   a   long-marned   husband   and 
nearing    the    end    of    their    joint 
,  'ney. 

deem   it   not   amiss   to  quote   these 
mfull: 

The  Bride 
'By  Jahii  Charles  McNeill) 
".:;e   white   bride  is  left  alone 
h.in,  her  lord;    the  guests  have  gone; 
ictal  hail  ls  dim. 
eo:,..g  iijw,   nor  aiLs-Aering  mirth. 
hu.sh  of  ileep   faUs  on   the  earth 
d  leaves  her  here   A-lth  him. 
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^■■'oiUd  there  he.  O  little   white  bride 
.  the  world  has  left  you  by  his  side 
-'A.'  :o  brim  your  eyrst> 

old  !ove-face  that  comes  again. 

-i;d  i.ove-moment  sweet  with  pain 
P's  ijriate  mem'Tles'' 

v.jr  heart  yearn  bade  with  last  regret 
.". ?  maiden  meads  of  mig.ioneitp 
:i   ".-.e  fairy-haunted  wood. 
VjU  had  not  withheld  from  love. 
.e  while,  the  freedom  of 
.r  iTjpp;,   .niaidenhood? 


bat  a  nameless  fear, 
rdie-s  Joy.  that  calLs  the  tear 
dum*;  appeal  to  rise. 
1     '.''cking   on    him    where   he  stands, 
y.eld    ip  ail  into  his  hands, 
<  adirig  into  his  eyes? 


.i-.-s    that   laugh  or   nights   that  weep 
■*.     strike  oars  across  the  deep 


ife'3  tide  at  the  brim. 
b;i  time's  beauty,  all  love's  grace 
tie  bride.  up>on  your  face 


'e.  lojkin«  up  at  him.' 


John  A^fDEKsoN  Mt  Jo 
( By  Robert  Buma ) 
Joh.TJ Anderson  my  Jo.  John, 

Wt  en  we  were  nrst  acquent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 
To|ir  bonlk  brow  was  brent; 


But  now  your  brow  is  beld.  John, 

Your  locks  .tire  like  the  snaw, 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  .Anderson  my  Jo  I 

John  Anderson  my  Jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  theglther. 
And  monle  a  cantie  day.  John, 

We've  had  wl'  ane  anlther; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down.  John, 

And  hand  In  hand  well  go. 
And  sleep  theglther  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo! 

Mr.  President.  I  think  these  two  poems 
depict  in  a  beautiful  fashion  the  associa- 
tion between  bride  and  groom  which  the 
good  Lord  intended  to  be.  and  it  is  cer- 
tain to  warm  the  heart  far  more  than 
the  notion  that  men  and  women  shall 
be  divided  into  contendint,'  groups,  each 
insisting  on  his  or  her  legal  rights. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress  and  the  State.s  should  amend 
the  Constitution  advisedly  and  .soberly, 
and  not  emotionally 

Constitutional  amendments  are  for 
keeps.  Unlike  a  statute,  they  cannot  be 
easily  repealed.  Once  adopted,  they  can 
be  removed  from  the  Constitution  only 
by  the  amending  process.  Consequently, 
they  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  either  bless  or  curse  the 
American  people  until  the  last  lingering 
echo  of  Gabriels  horn  trembles  into 
ultimate  silmce. 

After  reading  the  article  in  the  Yale 
Law  Journal,  Dr.  Jonathan  H.  Pincxis. 
a.ssociate  professor  of  neurology  at  the 
Yale  Univer.sity  School  of  Medicine, 
posed  the  question  which  now  confronts 
the  Senate; 

Is  the  equal  rights  amendment  to  be  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  of  the  American 
social  structure' 

It  is  manifest  'ihat  Dr.  Pincus  described 
the  equal  right.s  amendment  correctly. 
Its  probable  effect  is  correctly  sum- 
marized in  a  question  I  put  to  Prof. 
Phihp  B.  Kurland  and  an  answer  he 
made  to  such  question  during  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  the  amendment.  The  ques- 
tion and  answer  were  as  follows: 

Senator  Ervin-.  I  take  it  from  your  state- 
ment that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
most  probable  construction  of  the  House- 
paused  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  that  it 
would  do  these  two  things  if  ratified  by  the 
requisite  number  of  States  after  submission 
by  the  Congress.  First,  it  would  nullify  exist- 
ing congrtjssu.nal  and  State  laws  which  make 
distinctions  between  men  and  .vomen  which 
the  legislative  bodies  considered  to  be  reason- 
ably Justified  by  the  physiological  and  func- 
tional differences  between  men  and  women. 
and  second,  that  it  would  disable  Congress 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  50  States  ever  to 
pass  any  such  laws  in  the  future  unless  the 
Constitution  was  amended  to  eliminate  the 
House-passed  amendment  from  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Professor  KfRLANo  I  am  afraid  that  Is  the 
way  I  read  the  meaning  of  the  words  that 
are  set  out  in  the  House  Joint  Resolution. 

I  entreat  Senators  to  take  pause  before 
they  approve  the  "the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution of  the  American  social  structure." 

I  entreat  them  to  remember: 
The  moving  finger  wTltes;   and  having  writ. 
Moves  on:    nor  all   your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all   your   tears   wash   out  a   word  of  it. 


Exhibit   1 
Bernard  Schwartz:  A  Commentary  on  the 

Constitution   of  the   United   States 

(Part  m.  Rights  of  the  Person,  pages  527- 

538) 
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The  very  first  case  In  the  highest  Court 
aft«r  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  which  a  challenge  of  unconstitu- 
tional discrimination  against  an  Important 
class  In  the  community  was  raised  Involved 
a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  equality  of  women 
The  caae  referred  to — Bradwell  v.  Illinois 
(1873)— was  decided  the  day  after  the  al- 
ready-discussed Slaughterhouse  Cases.  At 
Issue  in  It  was  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  nunols  to  grant  plaintiff's  appUca- 
tlon  for  a  license  to  practice  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  woman  who  made  it. 
The  high  tribunal  ruled  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  had  no  restrictive  efifect  upon 
the  power  of  the  states  to  limit  the  practice 
of  law  to  members  of  the  male  sex.  Two 
years  later,  the  supreme  bench  reached  the 
same  result  with  regard  to  a  state  statute 
confining  the  suffrage  to  males. 

These  early  decisions  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  drafted  the  Equal-Protectlo<n  Clause 
never  Intended  to  place  women  upon  a  po- 
litical and  economic  plane  with  men.  The 
men  of  the  post-ClvU  War  period,  as  had 
been  true  of  the  Jacksonlans  before  them, 
scarcely  Included  women  In  their  concept  of 
equality.  Instead,  they  were  firm  believers  in 
what  de  TocquevlUe  termed  "that  great  in- 
equality of  man  and  woman  which  has 
seemed  ...  to  be  eternally  based  in  human 
nature."  In  the  law,  their  view  was  that  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  Bradley  in  the  Bradwell 
case:  "The  civil  law,  as  well  as  nature  her- 
self, has  always  recognized  a  wide  difference 
in  the  respective  spheres  and  destinies  of 
man  and  woman.  Man  is,  or  should  be. 
woman's  protector  and  defender.  The  natural 
and  proper  timidity  and  delicacy  which  be- 
longs to  the  female  sex  evidently  unfits  it 
for  many  of  the  occupations  of  clvU  life.  The 
constitution  of  the  family  organization, 
which  is  founded  In  the  divine  ordinance,  as 
well  as  in  the  nature  of  things,  indicates  the 
domestic  sphere  as  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  domain  and  functions  of 
womanhood." 

Merely  to  state  the  Bradley  view  is  to 
indicate  how  far  out  of  line  it  Is  from 
present-day  conceptions.  To  the  Jurist  today, 
the  restricted  Intention  of  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Equal -Protection  Clause  into  oi- 
ganic  law  is  much  less  Important  than  the 
fact  that  (as  emphasized  In  section  469)  they 
used  language  of  general,  rather  than  par- 
ticular, applicability.  At  the  present  time, 
at  least,  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  canons  of 
con-stltutlonal  construction  to  Interpret  a 
provision  like  the  Equal-Protection  Clause. 
which,  by  Its  own  terms.  Is  applicable  "to 
any  person."  as  one  which  covers  only  mem- 
bers of  the  male  sex.  At  the  very  least,  the 
language  of  the  Equal-Protection  Clause 
must  Include  every  human  being  in  the 
community — and  that  irrespective  of  sex. 

We  must  start,  then,  with  the  proposition 
that  (Whatever  may  have  been  the  situation 
under  the  early  cases)  a  woman  must  be 
considered  a  "person"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Fourteenth  Am«;ndment  and  hence 
fully  encompassed  within  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  equality.  More  than  that,  we  may 
say  that  (as  seen  in  section  475)  a  classifica- 
tion grounded  upon  sex  must  now  be  consid- 
ered inherently  unreasonable  when  It  Is  used 
as  the  basis  for  denying  personal  or  property 
rights.  A  law  which  seeks  to  make  rights  and 
obligations  turn  upon  sex  must  normally  be 
deemed   lacking  in  rational   basis. 

What  this  means  is  that.  In  accordance 
with  present-day  conceptions,  no  person  may 
be  denied  equality  before  the  law  because 
of  sex.  That  such  interpretation  of  the  Equal- 
Protection  Clause  makes  for  a  drastic  change 
la  the  law  cannot  be  denied.  For  the  case  law 
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has  consistently  ruled  that,  even  though 
women  are  "persons"  within  the  scope  of  the 
Equal-Protection  Clause,  the  protection 
which  that  provision  affords  them  must  be 
Interpreted  In  the  light  of  the  disabilities 
Imposed  upon  women  at  common  law.  Thtis, 
as  recently  as  1966,  a  state  court  ruled  that, 
until  the  common-law  disqualification  of  sex 
Is  removed,  women  are  not  eligible  to  serve 
on  Juries — and  that  regardless  of  the  Equal- 
Protection   Clause. 

Such  ruling,  continuing  as  It  does  the 
grossly  unequal  position  of  women  at  com- 
mon law,  can  scarcely  be  considered  con- 
sistent with  the  view  which  now  prevails 
of  the  inherent  value  of  the  Individual  and 
the  right  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal worth  without  the  intrusion  of  ex- 
traneous characteristics  such  as  sex.  So  far  as 
property  and  personal  rights  (Including  po- 
litical rights)  are  concerned,  a  law  which  dis- 
criminates against  women  solely  because  of 
their  sex  must  normally  be  deemed  one  that 
Is  based  upon  an  inherently  unreasonable 
classification  and  hence  violative  of  the 
Equal-Protection  Clause. 

The  Judges  may  not  as  yet  go  entirely  as 
far  as  the  view  taken  in  this  section.  But  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  exertion  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  maintain  the  sup- 
posedly Inferior  status  of  women  in  the  law 
would  now  be  stricken  down  In  most  cases. 
This  would  be  true,  for  example,  of  statutory 
restrictions  upon  women's  political  rights 
( as  by  denying  them  the  right  to  hold  public 
office),  or  comparable  limitations  upon  their 
economic  rights  (as  by  laws  prohibiting  them 
from  engaging  In  ordinary  businesses,  profes- 
sions, and  occupations),  or  their  right  to 
share  in  the  services  and  benefactions  dis- 
pensed by  the  modern  State  (as  by  denying 
them  the  right  to  enroll  In  public  educational 
institutions  or  to  participate  In  a  scheme  of 
social  insurance  open  to  males). 

Among  the  cases  supporting  the  principles 
Just  stated  is  an  important  opinion  of  the 
Massachusetts  court  ruling  invalid  a  statute 
prohibiting  the  employment  In  the  public 
service  of  married  women.  Women,  said  the 
court,  married  or  unmarried,  are,  like  other 
persons,  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
stitutional guaranty  against  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination. For  a  statute  to  exclude  from 
public  employment  of  every  nature  all  mar- 
ried women — Irreepectlve  of  age,  character, 
and  capabilities — la  for  it  plainly  to  work  an 
arbitrary  discrimination  against  such  wom- 
en. Such  discrimination  lacks  a  reasonable 
basis,  for  It  cannot  be  said  that  sex  and 
marital  status  are  factors  upon  which  the 
ability  to  perform  the  functions  connected 
with  any  and  all  public  employment  does 
depend. 

.As  far-reaching  tis  any  decision  on  the 
matter  under  discussion  is  one  rendered  in 
New  York  in  1962.  It  held  that  the  refusal 
of  the  New  York  City  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion to  permit  a  policewoman  to  take  an  ex- 
amination to  qualify  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  solely  because  of  her  sex, 
was  illegal.  The  denial  of  eligibility  solely 
because  of  sex  was  declared  to  be  arbitrary 
and  an  abuse  of  discretion,  "in  light  of  pres- 
ent day  conditions."  To  exclude  women  from 
a  promotional  Job  opportunity  in  the  Police 
Department  Is  to  deny  them  the  equality  of 
privilege  and  opportunity  that  Is  required 
under  the  present-day  interpretation  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Thus,  even  In 
a  field  such  as  police  work  (which,  until  re- 
cently, would  have  been  considered  exclu- 
sively the  preserve  of  the  male),  classifica- 
tion based  upon  sex  alone  may  be  ruled  vio- 
lative of  the  constitutional  command  of 
equality. 
481 — same:  protective  sexual  classifications 

Despite  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous 
section,  It  Is  not  completely  correct  to  con- 
clude that  all  governmental  classifications 
based  upon  sex  are  automatically  invalid. 
Instead,  we  must  follow  the  analysis  already 


suggested  In  section  475.  We  saw  there  that, 
though  a  classification  based  upon  sex  will 
normally  be  deemed  inherently  unreasonable 
and  hence  contrary  to  the  equal  protection 
guaranty,  there  Is  still  one  recognized  pur- 
pose for  which  the  sexual  classification  may 
be  constitutionally  employed. 

The  purpose  referred  to  (as  weis  Indicated 
in  section  475)  is  that  of  protection  of  the 
female  sex  in  areas  where  women  are  In- 
herently or  traditionally  a  proper  subject  of 
governmental  solicitude.  Where  the  legisla- 
ture acts  to  protect  the  weaker  sex  and  there 
Is  a  rational  basis  for  the  legislative  Judg- 
ment that  such  protection  is  necessary,  there 
is  no  contravention  of  the  Equal -Protection 
Clause.  In  the  words  of  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal. In  upholding  a  law  fixing  minimum 
wages  for  women.  "This  familiar  principle 
has  repeatedly  been  applied  to  legislation 
which  singles  out  women,  and  particular 
classes  of  women.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
state's  protective  power." 

We  must  assume,  to  quote  the  high  bench 
again,  that  "the  protection  of  women  is  a 
legitimate  end  of  the  exercise  of  state  power" 
and  that  the  community  may  direct  its  law- 
making to  attain  such  end.  This  means,  of 
course,  that,  as  already  Indicated,  a  sexual 
classification  may  be  valid  If  its  purpose  Is 
the  protection  of  women. 

The  most  obvious  type  of  law  falling  within 
the  principle  Just  stated  is  one  which  takee 
account  of  the  relative  physical  weakness  of 
the  female  sex:  "However  confident  a  great 
nimiber  of  people  may  be  that  In  many 
spheres  of  activity.  Including  that  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  woman  is  the 
full  equal  of  man,  no  one  doubts  that  as 
regards  bodily  strength  and  endurance  she 
is  Inferior  and  that  her  health  In  the  field  of 
physical  labor  must  be  si>eclally  guarded  by 
the  state  If  It  is  to  be  preserved  and  if  she  Is 
to  continue  successfully  and  healthfully  to 
discharge  her  duties  which  nature  has  Im- 
posed upon  her." 

The  common  kind  of  statute  which  seeks 
to  protect  woman  from  the  consequences  of 
her  relative  physical  wealtness  la  the  law 
which  limits  the  hours  during  which  she 
may  work  or  prohibits  her  from  engaging  In 
occupations  deemed  particularly  arduotis  or 
hazardous,  such  as  mining.  The  validity  of 
such  laws  has  been  beyond  question  since 
the  landmark  1908  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Muller  v.  Oregon  (already  discussed, 
in  connection  with  the  governmental  power 
to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor,  in  section 
304).  The  reasoning  of  the  Muller  opinion  is 
essentially  that  urged  In  the  analysis  thus 
far  in  the  present  section.  Emphasis  is  placed 
by  the  Court  upon  the  fact  that  "woman's 
physical  structure  and  the  performance  of 
maternal  functions  place  her  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  struggle  for  subsistence."  The 
need  to  protect  women  from  undue  physical 
effort  and  danger  fully  Justifies  legislative 
action  of  the  type  under  discussion:  "Dif- 
ferentiated by  these  matters  from  the  other 
sex,  she  is  properly  placed  In  a  class  by  her- 
self, and  legislation  designed  for  her  protec- 
tion may  be  sustained,  even  when  like  legis- 
lation is  not  necessary  for  men,  and  could 
not  be  sustained." 

In  addition  to  protective  measures  of  the 
type  Just  dealt  with,  which  shield  the  female 
from  the  consequences  of  her  relative  physi- 
cal weakness,  the  sexual  classification  may 
also  be  Justified  in  comparable  laws  which 
seek  to  protect  woman  because  of  her  tradi- 
tionally weaker  economic  position :  "It  Is  Im- 
possible to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
she  still  looks  to  her  brother  and  depends 
upon  him." 

Foremost  among  protective  statutes  which 
seek  to  redress  woman's  unequal  position  in 
the  struggle  for  subsistence — a  poeitlon  that, 
in  the  high  bench's  phrase.  Justifies  "legis- 
lation to  protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well 
as  the  passion  of  man" — have  been  laws 
guaranteeing  minimum  wages  for  women. 
Such  laws  (we  saw  In  section  305)  were  up- 


held by  the  Supreme  Court  in  West  Coast 
Hotel  Co.  V.  Parrish  (1937).  According  to 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  there.  "What  can  be  closer  to  the 
public  Interest  than  the  health  of  women 
and  their  protection  from  unscrupulou-s  and 
overreaching  employers?"  And,  if  euch  protec- 
tion Is  a  legitimate  end  of  the  police  power, 
the  requirement  of  payment  of  a  minimum 
wage  in  order  to  meet  the  very  necessities  of 
existence  is  plainly  an  admissible  means  to 
that  end:  "The  Legislature  of  the  state  was 
clearly  entitled  to  consider  the  situation  of 
women  In  employment,  the  fact  that  thev 
are  in  the  c!a.ss  receiving  the  least  pay.  that 
their  bargaining  power  is  relatively  weak, 
and  that  they  are  the  ready  victims  of  those 
who  would  take  advantage  of  their  neces- 
sitous clrcimistanoes." 

A  more  recent  type  of  protective  statute, 
which  goes  even  further  than  the  mlnimim-i- 
wage  law.  Is  one  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion In  the  payment  of  wages  Uj  women,  as 
by  making  it  Illegal  to  pay  any  woman  a 
lesser  wage  than  is  paid  to  males  similarly 
employed.  The  reasoning  of  the  West  Coast 
Hotel  opinion  should  also  apply  to  su.st.iin 
such  laws  and  they  have,  in  fact,  been  up- 
held by  the  courts  Even  more  far-rt-achlne 
are  statutes  which  forbid  any  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  sex  Such  laws,  de- 
signed to  place  women  upon  a  place  of  eco- 
nomic equality  (at  least  so  far  as  employ- 
ment is  concerned)  will  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately at  the  end  of  the  next  section. 

If  we  follow  the  traditional  police-power 
approach  (fully  dlscu.ssed  in  Chapters  12  snd 
13).  we  may  say  that  the  protective  statutes 
dealt  ulth  thus  far  may  be  Justified  as  legis- 
lative attempts  to  protect  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  (prim.arlly  the  economic  welfare  i 
of  women.  The  same  approach  should  also 
sustain  comparable  legislative  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  morals  of  women.  This  means  that. 
In  all  the  areas  discussed  In  section  282  where 
action  by  the  legislator  as  guardian  of  public 
morals  may  be  taken,  measures  protecting 
the  morals  of  \^-omen  may  be  enacted. 

The  principle  Just  stated  has  been  applied 
most  frequently  in  laws  relating  to  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  with  regard  to  which  (we  saw  In 
section  282)  there  Is  a  well-nigh  plenary 
governmental  power,  because  of  the  univer- 
sally recognized  Impact  of  liquor  upon  public 
morals.  The  Equal-Protection  Clause,  the 
highest  Court  has  affirmed,  "did  nor  tear  his- 
tory up  by  the  roots,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
untrammeled  of  legislative  powers"  In  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  liquor,  sexual  classifi- 
cations will  be  upheld  where  their  purpose  is 
to  protect  the  morals  of  women.  And  that  is 
true  despite  the  changing  conception  of  the 
place  of  the  female  which  has  all  but  elimi- 
nated the  obloquy  once  attached  to  the 
consumption  of  intoxicants  by  women  "The 
fact  that  women  may  now  have  achieved  the 
virtues  that  men  have  long  claimed  as  their 
prerogatives  and  now  li^.dulge  m  vices  that 
men  have  long  practiced,  does  not  preclude 
the  States  from  drawing  a  sharp  ll:;e  be- 
tween the  sexes,  certalntly,  in  such  matters 
as  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic." 

Under  what  has  been  said,  laws  have  been 
upheld  which  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
women,  or  prohibit  such  sale  except  under 
stated  conditions.  In  addition,  the  denial  to 
females  of  licenses  to  sell  liquors  has  been 
ruled  consistent  with  the  equal  protection 
guaranty:  and  the  same  restilt  has  beer, 
reached  in  cases  Involving  laws  prohibiting 
women  from  working  as  bartenders  or  In 
any  employment  in  establishments  which 
sell  liquor  As  the  supreme  bench  put  it  In 
one  of  the  cases  referred  to  "banending  by 
women  may,  in  the  allowable  legislutive 
Judgment  give  rise  to  mora!  and  social  prob- 
lems against  which  It  may  devise  preventive 
measures  ' 

In  the  case  in  which  the  statement  Just 
quoted  was  made,  the  high  tribunal  went  so 
far  as  to  uphold  a  state  law  which  provided 
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io  r  the  licensing  of  bartenders  but  forbade 
tt  e  licensing  of  any  female  bartender  unless 
St  e   be   "the   wife   or  daughter  of   the  male 
o^  mer"   of  a  licensed   liquor   establishment, 
law  was  sustained  on  the  ground  that 
was  bfl3ed  upon  the  legislative  belief  "that 
oversight  assured  through  ownership  of 
jar  by  a  barmaid's  husband  or  father  mln- 
s   hazards   that    may   confront   a    bar- 
without    such  protecting    oversight." 
Court  declared  that  It  was  not  In  a  posl- 
ti(|n  to  gainsay  such  belief.  The  challenged 
which  on  Its  l&ce  involved  an  extreme 
rtminatlon  against  women,  was  thus  also 
Juktlfled  as  a  protection  of  the  female  sex. 
Mmost  all  of  the  cases  concerning  the  leg- 
Ive  power  to  protect  the  morals  of  wom- 
involve   regulation   of   the   liquor   trafflc^ 
,  as  already  intimated,  there  can  be  no 
bt  that  the  same  authority  e.xists  In  all 
area3  dealt  with  In  section  282.  where  ac- 
under  the  police  power  to  protect  pub- 
morals  may  be  taken.  In  a  1956  state  case, 
example,  a  statutory  ban  against  female 
.-rtstUng  was  sustained,  as  against  the  claim 
t  it  constituted  an  unreasonable  dlscrim- 
tlon  againot   women   In  violation  of   the 
protection    guaranty     Public    aniuse- 
ts  subject  to  the  police  power  because  of 
:r  effect  upon  the  public  morals  i  within 
principles  discussed  In  section  232)  may 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  the  sexual  classi- 
tion,  with  women  excluded  from  partlcl- 
;ng  In  them — particularly  where  they  in- 
e  an  element  of  brutality  or  Immorality. 
addition  to  direct  protective  statutes  of 
kind  dealt  with  thus  far.  there  are  other 
which  seek  to  accomplish  a  comparable 
by  exempting  women  from  duties  :m- 
by  the  community  upon  members  of 
male  sex.  The  most  common  statute  of 
i  type  is  that  relating  to  Jury  service.  The 
vant  laws  In  many  states  provide  an  ex- 
emfition — either    absolute    or    qualifled — for 
len  from  Jury  service.  The  highest  Court 
expressly  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
exemption,  declaring  that  It  Is  Justified 
woman's  position  as  the  center  of  home 
family  life.   "We  cannot  say  that  it  is 
coi^tltutlonallty  Impermissible  for  a  State 
ng  in  pursuit  of  the  general  welfare,  to 
lude   that   a  woman  should  be  relieved 
the  civic  duty  of  Jiu^  service  unless  she 
if  determines  that  such  service  Is  con- 
nt  with  her  own  special  responsibilities." 
same  reasoning  sustains  similar  exemp- 
in  the  law,  such  as  the  traditional  ex- 
tion  of  wom.en  from  the  coverage  of  stat- 
provldlng     for     compulsory     military 
ice. 
the  cases  covered  In  this  section,  laws 
upon  sexual  classLflcatlons  have  been 
eld  because  their  purpose  Is  the  protec- 
of  the  female  sex.  With  regard  to  all  of 
ends  that  may  be  promoted  under  the 
conception  of  the  police  power — the 
herance   of   health,   safety,    morals,   and 
Itare,  under  the  all-embracing  manner  in 
whith  those  social  Interests  were  seen  to  be 
ed  in  Chapters  12  and  13 — the  legis- 
may  act   to  protect  that   sex   that  Is 
properly    the    legitimate    object    of   govem- 
!ital  solicitude. 

should,  however,   be   pointed  out   that 

true  Justlflcatlcn  of  the  cases  discussed 

his  section   Is   the   fact  that  the  social 

behind  the  laws  upheld  Is  broader 

the  protection  of  the  female  sex  alone. 

the   high   bench   expressed   it   in   MuUer 

Cregon,  "the  physical  well-being  of  wom- 

)ecomes  an  object  of  public  Interest  and 

in  order  to  preserve  the  strength  and 

of  the  race."  The  object  sought  by  the 

prolfectlve  laws  discussed  Is  quite  as  much 

the  benefit  of  the  entire  community  as 

the   protection   of   the   women   covered. 

wrong  done  to  the  female  Is  more  fre- 

quektly  done  to  the  whole  social  order.  Hence, 

Supreme  Court  could  say,  the  limitations 

by  laws  of  the  type  under  consld- 

"are  not  Imposed  solely  for  her  bene- 

3ut  also  largely  for  the  benefit  of  all." 
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48  2 same:     other    sexual    CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  analysis  in  the  last  two  sections  Indi- 
cates that  a  law  based  upon  sexual  classi- 
fication will  normally  be  deemed  inherently 
unreasonable  unless  it  is  intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  female  sex  The  view  thus 
stated,  it  must  be  admitted,  goes  further 
than  the  Jurisprudence  under  the  Equal-Pro- 
tection Clause.  Yet  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
position  consonant  with  the  expanding  no- 
tion of  Equality  of  the  Person  that  Is  a  dom- 
inant theme  of  the  contemporary  society. 

Many  observers  will,  however,  feel  that  the 
analysis  in  the  last  two  sections  does  not  take 
sufficient  account  of  the  difTerer.ces  which  do 
exist  between  the  sexes.  As  one  Judge  puts 
it.  "The  plain  testimony  of  the  senses,  a  well- 
known  French  proverb,  as  well  as  numerous 
Judicial  decisions  all  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
a  woman  Is  different  from  a  man." 

Some  Will  go  even  further  and  ask  whether. 
In  the  words  of  a  state  court,  the  legislature 
may  not  provide  "that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  island  on  the  sea  of  life  reserved 
for  man  that  would  be  impregnable  to  the 
assault  of  woman.  It  had  watched  her  emerge 
from  long  tresses  and  demure  ways  to  bob'oed 
hair  and  almost  complete  sophistication: 
from  a  creature  needing  and  depending  upon 
the  protection  and  chivalry  of  man  to  one 
asserting  complete  independence.  She  had 
already  invaded  practically  every  activity 
formerly  considered  suitable  and  appropriate 
for  men  only.  ...  In  these  circumstances. 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  legislitlve  assem- 
bly took  advantage  of  the  police  power  of  the 
state  in  its  decision  to  halt  this  ever-increas- 
ing feminine  encroachment  upon  what  for 
ages  had  been  considered  strictiv  as  manly 
arts  and  privileges?" 

Though  the  view  thus  expressed  will 
doubtless  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  many 
mere  males,  it  may  scarcely  be  considered 
consistent  with  the  notion  of  equality  before 
the  law.  To  exclude  women  by  law  from  a 
field  simply  because  it  has  traditionally  been 
the  preserve  of  the  male  sex  is  to  reject  the 
very  concept  of  personal  worth  upon  which 
the  Equal-Protection  Clause  is  grounded. 
Such  an  approach  would  really  nullify  all 
that  has  been  said  thus  far  on  equality  and 
sex.  for  it  could  be  applied  to  bar  women 
I  regardless  of  their  personal  capabilities) 
from  every  line  of  endeavor. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  a  possible  area  of  sexual  classification 
in  the  law  which  has  not  been  touched  upon 
In  the  previous  discussion.  It  Is  illustrated 
by  a  1958  Texas  case.  It  arose  out  of  an  action 
to  compel  the  enrollment  of  otherwise  quali- 
fled female  students  at  Te.xas  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  a  state  institution 
of  higher  learning  operated  as  an  all-male 
school.  The  record  showed  that  there  were 
then  sixteen  coeducational  institutions  of 
higher  learning  operated  by  the  state,  as  well 
as  Texas  A.  i  M.,  operated  for  men.  and  Texas 
Women's  University,  an  all -female  school.  In 
these  circumstances,  said  the  court,  the  state 
system  of  higher  education  does  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  sexes,  but  Instead  makes 
ample  and  substantially  equal  provision  for 
the  education  of  both  men  and  women. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  state  system 
of  education  which  excludes  members  of  one 
sex  must  today  be  considered  contrary  to  the 
Equal-Protection  Clause.  In  the  Instant  case, 
such  complete  exclusion  was  not  at  Issue. 
The  controlling  question  was  rather  "whether 
the  State,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  may 
as  a  part  of  its  total  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, maintain,  for  the  choice  and  service 
of  its  citizens,  one  all-male  and  one  all- 
female  institution,  along  with  sixteen  Insti- 
tutions which  are  co-educational.  We  think 
undoubtedly  the  answer  Is  Yes." 

The  differences  between  the  sexes  and  the 
consequences  of  Indiscriminate  Intermin- 
gling of  the  sexes,  particularly  at  an  early  age. 
Justify  the  separation  of  men  and  women 
for  educational  purposes:  enforced  coeduca- 
tion is  not  compelled  by  the  Equal-Protec- 


tion Clause.  Provided  that  provision  be  made 
for  substantially  equal  educational  facilities, 
there  is  no  constitutional  violation. 

What  is  particularly  Interesting  about  the 
principle  just  stated  Is  that  It  permits  segre- 
gation of  the  sexes  under  a  "separate  but 
equal  "  approach  of  the  precise  type  which 
(we  will  see  In  section  495)  has  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  Supreme  Court  where  segre- 
gation of  the  races  Is  concerned.  Separation 
of  the  sexes  In  educational  Institutions  may 
be  based  upon  rational  considerations  (such 
as  pedagogical  needs)  which  are  absent 
where  racial  segregation  Is  Involved.  In  addi- 
tion, separation  of  the  sexes  in  schools  and 
colleges  does  not  have  the  discriminatory 
connotations  which  (we  shall  see  In  section 
496)  are  Inevitably  connected  with  racial 
segregation. 

The  type  of  sexual  separation  that  Is  per- 
mitted In  educational  Institutions  may  also 
be  allowed  In  other  public  Institutions  as 
well.  Thus,  It  may  not  be  doubted  that  there 
may  be  separation  of  the  sexes  In  correc- 
tional and  penal  Institutions,  as  well  as  In 
those  operated  by  the  mUltary.  Including 
military  educational  institutions.  One  of  the 
factors  which  Influenced  the  Texas  court 
In  the  case  already  discussed  was  the  fact 
that  the  Institution  Involved  there  was  a 
state-supported  mUitary  college,  with  stu- 
dents participating  in  a  program  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  and  subject  to 
mUltary  discipline. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  till  now  on  the 
subject  of  sexual  classification  one  must  not 
assume  that  the  law  makes  the  error  of  those 
referred   to   by   de   Tocquevllle,   "who,   con- 
founding  together   the   different  character- 
istics  of  the   sexes,   would   make   man   and 
woman  Into  beings  not  only  equal  but  alike. 
They   would   give   to   both   the   same   func- 
tions, impose  on  both  the  same  duties  .  .  .  ; 
they  would  mix  them  In  all   things — their 
occupations,  their  pleasures,  their  business." 
As  already  seen,  the  law  does  allow  sexual 
classifications   to   be    made   by   government 
where  that  may  be  necessary  to  protect  one 
sex  In  relation  to  all  the  broad  social  ends 
that  may  be  attained  under  the  police  pwwer, 
as  well  as  to  permit  separation  of  the  sexes 
In  appropriate  public  Institutions,  such  as 
those  devoted  to  education.  In  addition.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  there  are  certain  sit- 
uations controlled    by  law  in  which  sexual 
classifications  mtist  play  a  part.  In  the  New 
York  case  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  section 
480,   In   which  the  absolute  refusal  on  the 
basis  of  sex  to  permit  a  policewoman  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  examination  for  promotion  to 
sergeant  was  stricken  down,  the  court  de- 
clared that,  while  the  absolute  female  bar 
was  Invalid,  "a  distinction  based  on  sex  Is 
permitted  when  the  duties  of  the  position  or 
nature  of  the  work  Involves  or  requires  sex 
selection." 

The  principle  stated  by  the  New  York  court 
may  be  made  more  specific  by  reference  to 
the  provision  of  the  civil  service  statute  of 
that  state  which  empowers  the  relevant 
agency  to  limit  eligibility  to  civil  service  posi- 
tions "to  one  sex  when  the  duties  of  the  po- 
sition Involved  relate  to  the  institutional  or 
other  custody  or  care  of  persons  of  the  same 
sex,  or  visitation.  Inspection  or  work  of  any 
kind  the  nature  of  which  requires  sex 
selection." 

Even  If,  on  a  strictly  logical  basis.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  Justify  such  provision  In  the 
light  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  Equal- 
ity of  the  Person,  common  sense  Itself  tells 
us  that  It  Is  necessary  to  avoid  an  egreglously 
"preposterous  .  .  .  medley  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture," Certainly,  lf_  as  already  Indicated, 
there  may  be  sexual  separation  In  appropri- 
ate public  Institutions,  there  may  also  be  sex- 
ual classifications  for  employment  In  such 
Institutions,  particularly  so  far  as  those  hav- 
ing custody  and  control  over  the  students,  in- 
mates, and  others  In  the  Institutions  are 
concerned.  More  than  that.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  are  other  occupations 
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which,  by  their  very  nature,  may  legitimately 
Involve  sexual  qualifications.  With  regard  to 
such  occupations,  It  may  not  be  enough  to 
lay  down  objective  qualifications,  which  do 
not  Include  sex.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide expressly  that  only  those  of  the  appro- 
priate sex  may  be  eligible.  For  example,  while 
women  may  not  reasonably  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  police  work,  it  Is  surely  legiti- 
mate for  the  relevant  authority  to  be  given 
discretion  to  hire  men  to  compose  the  bulk  of 
a  police  force;  and  the  same  Is  true  In  the 
military  field,  where  the  command  authori- 
ties must  plainly  be  able  to  choose  only  men 
for  most  positions  In  the  armed  forces,  espe- 
cially those  Involving  combat  and  particu- 
larly arduous  duties. 

The  point  just  made  must  be  applicable 
even  in  private  employment  that  Is  affected 
by  public  authority,  for  example,  through 
laws  forbidding  sexual  discriminations  in 
employment.  In  the  already-discussed  1873 
Bradwell  case.  Justice  Bradley  declared. 
"The  paramount  destiny  and  mission  of  wom- 
an are  to  fulfill  the  noble  and  benign  of- 
fices of  wife  and  mother.  This  Is  the  law  of 
the  Creator."  A  century  later,  the  law  of  the 
Creator  Is  differently  construed.  In  fact,  we 
are  now  coming  to  assume  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  the  Bradley  approach  and  to  assert 
public  power  to  ensure  against  sexual  dis- 
criminations. The  Equal-Protection  Clause 
(as  we  have  Interpreted  It  In  this  and  the 
previous  two  sections)  bars  such  discrimina- 
tions by  governmental  agencies.  In  legisla- 
tion or  other  acts.  In  addition  the  legislator 
may  seek  to  bar  private  discriminations,  as 
by  laws  requiring  that  women  not  be  paid 
less  than  men  for  comparable  work  or,  more 
recently,  by  statutes  prohibiting  any  sexual 
discriminations  In  employment. 

The  most  Important  statute  of  the  type 
referred  to  Is  the  section  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  provides  that  "It 
shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
for  an  employer  ...  to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire 
or  to  discharge  any  Individual  or  otherwise 
to  discriminate  against  any  Individual  with 
respect  to  his  compensation,  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment,  because 
of  such  Individual's  ,  .  .  sex." 

The  general  authority  of  the  legislator  to 
proscribe  economic  discriminations  based 
upon  sex  cannot,  it  Is  believed,  at  present  be 
doubted.  Such  authority  at  the  federal  level 
may  be  sustained  upon  the  same  basis  as  (we 
shall  see  in  section  506)  that  upon  which  the 
courts  uphold  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19€4  as 
a  whole.  The  basis  referred  to  (we  shall  see 
in  section  506)  Is  both  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  and  that  to 
enact  legislation  enforcing  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  Including  Its  Equal-Protection 
Clause,  In  addition.  Insofar  as  the  state  pow- 
er to  enact  such  laws  is  concerned,  such  pro- 
hibitions of  economic  discriminations  may  be 
Justified  upon  the  same  basis  of  protection 
of  the  weaker  sex  as  the  statutes  discussed 
In  the  previous  section. 

It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the 
prohibition  laid  down  In  antl-sexual-dls- 
crlmlnatlon  statutes  of  the  type  under  dis- 
cussion must  be  subject  to  an  exception  such 
as  that  already  stated.  Thus,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  provision  which,  as  stated,  bars  sexual 
discrimination  In  employment  states  ex- 
pressly, "It  shall  not  be  an  unla'wful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer  to  hire  and 
employ  employees  on  the  basis  of  .  .  ,  sex  .  .  . 
In  those  certain  Instances  where  .  ,  .  sex  ,  . 
Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of 
that  particular  business  or  enterprise." 

Such  an  exception  for  employment  which 
may  legitimately  be  based  upon  sex  selection 
appears  necessary  if  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion Is  not  to  hamstring  employers  in  a  man- 
ner that  does  violence  to  the  sensible  carry- 
ing on  of  business  activities.  No  objective 
criterion  other  than  sex  can  be  used  by  the 
employer  who  chooses  to  hire  only  male  truck 
drivers  or  to  employ  only  women  In  a  lin- 


gerie department,  A  statute  which  went  so 
far  as  to  take  away  such  employer  choice  for 
work  which,  by  Its  nature,  requires  sex  se- 
lection can  scarcely  be  required  by  the  con- 
stitutional command  of  equality.  Use  of  the 
law  In  an  attempt  to  conjure  away  all  the 
differences  which  do  exist  between  the  sexes 
Is  both  an  Insult  to  the  law  Itself  and  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  fact. 


ExHiBrr  2 
[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 

No.  70-4] 
On  Appeal  From  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Idaho 

Sally  M,  Reed,  Appellant,  v.  Cecil  R.  Reed, 

Administrator,  Etc. 

November  22,  1971 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Richard  Lynn  Reed,  a  minor,  died  Intestate 
In  Ada  County,  Idaho,  on  March  29.  1967.  His 
adoptive  parents,  who  had  separated  some- 
time prior  to  his  death,  are  the  parties  to 
this  appeal.  Approximately  seven  months 
after  Richard's  death,  his  mother,  appellant 
Sally  Reed,  filed  a  petition  in  the  Probate 
Court  of  Ada  County,  seeking  appointment 
£is  administratrix  of  her  sons  estate,'  Prior 
to  the  date  set  for  a  hearing  on  the  mother's 
petition,  appellee  Cecil  Reed,  the  father  of 
the  decedent,  filed  a  competing  petition  seek- 
ing to  have  himself  appointed  administrator 
of  the  son's  estate.  The  probate  court  held 
a  Joint  hearing  on  the  two  petitions  and 
thereafter  ordered  that  letters  of  adminis- 
tration be  Issued  to  appellee  Cecil  Reed  upon 
his  taking  the  oath  and  filing  the  bond  re- 
quired by  law.  The  court  treated  §§  15-312 
and  15-314  of  the  Idaiio  Code  as  the  control- 
ling statutes  and  read  those  sections  as  com- 
pelling a  preference  for  Cecil  Reed  because  he 
was  a  male. 

Section  15-312  '  designates  the  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  administer  the  estate  of  one 
who  dies  intestate.  In  making  these  desig- 
nations, that  section  lists  11  classes  of  per- 
sons who  are  so  entitled  and  provides,  in 
substance,  that  the  order  in  which  those 
classes  are  listed  in  the  section  shall  be  de- 
terminative of  the  relative  rights  of  compet- 
ing applicants  for  letters  of  administration. 
One  of  the  II  classes  so  enumerated  is  "|tlhe 
father  or  mother"  of  the  person  dying  intes- 
tate. Under  this  section,  then,  appellant 
and  appellee,  being  members  of  the  same  en- 
titlement class,  would  seem  to  have  been 
equally  entitled  to  administer  their  son's 
estate.  Section  15-314  provides,  however,  that 

"[o|f  several  persons  claiming  and  equally 


1  In  her  petition,  Sally  Reed  alleged  that 
her  son's  estate,  consisting  of  a  few  Items  of 
personal  property  and  a  small  savings  ac- 
count, had  an  aggregate  value  of  less  than 
$1,000. 

•Section  15-312  provides  as  follows: 

"Administration  of  the  estate  of  a  person 
dying  Intestate  must  be  granted  to  some  one 
or  more  of  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned. 
and  they  are  respectively  entitled  thereto 
In  the  following  order: 

"1.  The  surviving  husband  or  wife  or  some 
competent  person  whom  he  or  she  may  re- 
quest to  have  appointed. 

"2.  The  children. 

"3.  The  father  or  mother. 

"4.  The  brothers. 

"5.  The  sisters. 

"6.  The  grandchildren. 

"7.  The  next  of  kin  entitled  to  share  In  the 
distribution  of  the  estate. 

"8.  Any  of  the  kindred. 

"9.  The  public  administrator. 

"10.  The  creditors  of  such  person  at  the 
time  of  death. 

"11.  Any  person  legally  competent. 

"If  the  decedent  was  a  member  of  a  part- 
nership at  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  sur- 
viving partner  must  in  no  case  be  appointed 
administrator  of  his  estate." 


entitled  [under  5  15-312]  to  administer, 
males  must  be  preferred  to  females,  and 
relatives  of  the  whole  to  those  of  the  half 
blood," 

In  Issuing  its  order,  the  probute  court 
implicitly  recognized  the  equality  of  entitle- 
ment of  the  two  applicants  under  5  15-312 
and  noted  that  neithei  of  the  applicants  was 
under  any  legal  disability,  the  court  ruled, 
however,  that  appellee,  bein^;  a  male,  was  to 
be  preferred  to  the  female  appellant  "bv  rea- 
son of  Section  15-314  of  the  Idaho  Code"  In 
stating  this  conclusion,  the  probate  Judge 
gave  no  indication  that  he  had  attempted  to 
determine  the  relative  capabilities  of  the 
competing  applicants  to  perform  the  func- 
tions incident  to  the  administration  of  an 
estate.  It  seems  clear  the  probate  Judge  con- 
sidered himself  bound  by  statute  lo  give  pref- 
erence to  the  male  candi'aate  over  the  female, 
each  being  otherwi.se  "equally  entitled 

Sally  Reed  ajjpealed  Irom  the  probate  court 
order,  and  her  api>eal  was  treated  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of 
Idaho  as  a  constitutional  attack  on  s  15-314 
In  dealing  with  the  attack,  that  court  held 
that  the  challenged  section  violated  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  was,  therefore,  void:  the 
matter  was  ordered  "returned  to  the  Probate 
Court  for  its  determination  of  which  of  the 
two  parties"  was  better  qualified  to  adminis- 
ter the  estate. 

This  order  was  never  carried  out.  however, 
for  Cecil  Reed  took  a  further  appeal  to  the 
Idaho  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  the 
District  Court  and  reinstated  the  original 
order  naming  the  father  administrator  of 
the  estate.  In  reaching  this  result,  the  Idaho 
Supreme  Court  first  dealt  with  the  govern- 
ing statutory  lew  and  held  that  under  §  15- 
312  "a  father  and  mother  are  'equally  en- 
titled' to  letters  of  administration,"  but  the 
prelerei.ce  givon  to  males  by  §  15-314  Is 
"mandatory"  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  probate  court's  discretion  in  the 
appointment  of  administrators.  Having  thus 
definitively  and  authoritatively  interpreted 
the  statutory  provisions  involved,  the  Idaho 
Supreme  Court  then  proceeded  to  examine, 
and  reject,  Sally  Reed's  contention  that 
§  15-314  violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
by  giving  a  mandatory  preference  to  males 
over  females,  without  regard  to  their  In- 
dividual qualifications  as  potential  estate  ad- 
ministrators   93  Idaho  551,  465  P,  2d  635, 

Sally  Reed  thereupon  appealed  for  review 
by  this  Court  pursuant  X*j  28  U.S.C,  §  1267 
(2),  and  we  noted  probable  Jurisdiction,  401 
US,  934,  Having  examined  the  record  and 
considered  the  briefs  and  oral  arguments  of 
the  partief.  we  have  concluded  that  the 
arbitrary  preference  established  in  favor  of 
males  by  §  15-314  of  the  Idalio  Code  cannot 
stand  in  the  face  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment's command  that  no  State  deny  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  anv  person 
within  its  Jurisdiction.' 

Idaho  does  not.  of  course,  deny  letters  of 
administration  to  women  altogether  Indeed, 
under  §  15-312.  a  woman  whose  spouse  dies 
Intestate  has  a  preference  over  a  son.  father. 


■■' Tlie  court  also  held  that  the  statute  vio- 
lates ATX.  I.  f  1  of  the  Idaho  Constitution. 

«We  note  that  5  15-312.  set  out  In  n  2, 
supra,  appears  to  give  a  superior  entitlement 
to  brothers  of  em  Intestate  (clas^  4)  than  is 
given  to  sisters  (class  5i  Tlie  parties  now 
before  the  Court  are  not  affected  by  the  op- 
eration of  5  15-312  m  this  respect,  however, 
and  appellant  has  made  no  challenge  to  that 
section. 

We  further  note  that  on  March  12.  1971. 
the  Idaho  Legislature  adopted  the  Uniform 
Probate  Code,  effective  July  1.  1972  CH,  111 
(1971)  Idaho  Session  Laws  233  On  that  date. 
§§  15-312  and  15-314  of  the  present  code  will, 
then,  be  effectively  repealed,  and  there  Is  In 
the  new  legislation  no  mandatory  preference 
for  males  over  females  as  administrators  of 
estates. 
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applying   that   clause.   thU   Court    has 

'*""*'"  recognized  that  the  Fourteenth 

does    not    deny    to   States    the 

er  to  treat  different  classes  of  persons  In 

■■rent  ways,  Barbier  v.  Connolly,  lis  U.S. 

1885);  Lindsley  v.  Natural  Carbonic  Gas 

220    U.S,    61    (1911):    Railway    Express 

—  Inc.  V.  New  York.  336  U.S.  106  ri949); 

Id  V.  Board  of  Election  Commissicm- 

394  U.S.  802   (1968).  The  Equal  Prot«c- 

Clanse  of  that  Amendment  does,  how- 

.  deny  to  States  the  power  to  legislate 

different  treatment  be  accorded  to  per- 

placed  by  a  statute  Into  different  classes 

the  basis  of  criteria  wholly  unrelated  to 

objective  of  that  statute.  A  classification 

1st  be  reasonable,  not  arbitrary,  and  must 

upon  some  ground  of  difference  having 

ir  and  substantial  relation  to  the  object 

he  legislation,  so  that  all  persona  slmllar- 

Ircumstanced    shall    be    treated    alike." 

•er  Guano  Co.  v.  Virginia,  153  US,  412, 

1920).  The  question  presented  by  this 

then.  Is  whether  a  difference  In  the  sex 

competing  applicants   for  letters   of  ad- 

.1  Istratlon  bears  a  national  relationship  to 

•  ate  objective  that  Is  sought  to  be  ad- 

;ed   by   the   operation   of    55  15-312   and 

14. 

.  upholding  the  latter  section,  the  Idaho 
preme  Ctourt  concluded  that  Its  objective 

■  to  eliminate  one  area  of  controversy 
two  or  more  persona,  equally  entitled 
8  15-312,  seek  letters  of  administration 

thereby  present  the  probate  court  "with 
issue  of  which  one  should  be  named." 
court  also  concluded  that  where  such 
^is  are  not  of  the  same  sex.  the  ellmlna- 
of  females  from  consideration  "Is 
ler  an  illogical  nor  arbitrary  method  de- 
by  the  legislature  to  resolve  an  Issue 
woiUd  otherwise  require  a  hearing  as  to 
relative  merits  ...  of  the  two  or  more 
lonlng  relatives.  .  .  ."  93  Idaho,  at  514 
2d,  at  638. 
y  the  objective  of  reducing  the  work- 
on  probate  courts  by  eliminating  one 
of  contests  la  not  without  some  legltl- 
.  The  crucial  question,  however.  Is 
her  5  15-314  advances  that  objective  In 
inner  consistent  with  the  command  of 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  We  hold  that 
es  not.  To  give  a  mandatory  preference 
.•^embers  of  either  sex  over  members  of 
'ther.  merely  to  accomplish  the  ellmlna- 
of  hearings  on  the  merits,  is  to  make 
.■ery  kind  of  arbitrary  legislative  choice 
dden  by  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
Poiu-teenth  Amendment:  and  whatever 
be  said  as  to  the  positive  values  of  avoid- 
intrafamlly  controversy,  the  choice  In 
context  may  not  lawfully  be  mandated 
7  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
note  finally  that  If  5  15-314  Is  viewed 
y  as  a  modifying  appendage  to  |  15-312 
IS  aimed  at  the  same  objective.  Its  con- 

■  :ionaHty  Is  not  thereby  saved.  The  ob- 
e  of  5  15-312  clearly  is  to  establish  de- 

of  entitlement   of   various   classes   of 

is  in  accordance  with  their  varying  de- 

and  kinds  of  relationship  to  the  Intes- 

Regardless  of  their  sex,  persons  within 

3ne  of  the  numerated  classes  of  that 

are  similarly  situated  with  respect  to 
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that  objective.  By  providing  dissimilar  treat- 
ment for  men  and  women  who  are  thus 
.similarly  situated,  the  challenged  section 
violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Royster 
Guano  Co.  v.  Virginia,  supra. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court 
is  reversed  and  the  case  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  not  inconsistent  with  this 
opinion. 

Reversed  and  rernanded. 


Exhibit  3 
(Statement    of   Paul    Preund,   Dean    Pound, 

and  other  lawyers  and  legal  scholars  in 
opposition  to  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment) 

These  lawyers  and  legal  scholars^regard- 
iess  of  party,  and  regardless  of  political  or 
economic  views-oppose  the  so-calied  equal 
rights  amendment,  and  endorse  the  state- 
men:  set  forth  herein,  on  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  the  propc'sed  amendment,  prepared 
by  Profes.;or  Paul  Preund,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School 

Roscoe  Pound,  School  of  Law,  University 
of  California,  Former  Dean,  Harvard  Law 
School 

Clarence  Manlon,  Former  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  University  of  Notre  Dsme.  In- 
diana 

Albert  J  Harno,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Law.  University  of  Illinois. 

Charles  Warren,  Constitutional  Lawyer  and 
Author  o!  'The  Supreme  Court  In  United 
States  History",  Washington,  D,C, 

Walter  Frank,  Lawyer.  New  York  City. 
Leon  Green,  Profes.sor  of  Law,  University 
of    Te.xas.     Former    Dean,     School     of    Law, 
Northwestern  University. 

Dorothy  Kenyon.  Lawyer  and  former  Judge 
of  Municipal  Court.  New  York  City. 

Prof,  M.  R,  Kirkwood.  Palo  Alto.  Callfomia, 
Monte    M.    Lemann,    Lawyer    and    former 
President.   Louisiana  State  Bar   .\dsoclatlon, 
New  Orleans. 

E.  Blythe  Stason.  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
University  of  Michigan. 

Harry  Shulnian,  Sterling  P>rofessor  of  Law, 
Yale  University  Law  School, 

William  H.  Holly,  United  States  District 
Judge,  Chicago. 

Everett  Eraser,  Enieritus  Dean  of  Law- 
School.  University  of  Minnesota.  Professor  of 
Law.  Hastings  College  of  Law.  University  of 
California. 

Walter  Gellhorn.  Professor  of  Law.  Colum- 
bia University  Law  School. 

Glenn  A.  McCleary.  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 
University  of  Missouri. 

Douglas  B.  Maggs,  Professor  of  Law.  Duke 
University  Law  School  and  Former  Solicitor. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  following  statement  on  legal  implica- 
tions of  proposed  Federal  -^qual  rights 
amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Deans 
and  Professors  of  leading  Law  Schools  and 
by  the  eminent  attorneys.  Jurists,  and  con- 
stitutional lawyers  listed  above. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Ckinstltu- 
tion  reads  as  follows: 

'Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  se.x 
Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
power,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"This  amendment  shall  take  effect  three 
years  aft-er  the  date  of  ratification." 

If  anything  about  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  clear,  it  is  that  it  would  transform 
every  provision  of  law  concerning  women  Into 
a  constitutional  issue  to  be  ultimately  re- 
solved by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Every  statutory  and  common  law  pro- 
vision dealing  with  the  manifold  relation  of 
women  In  society  would  be  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  attack  on  constitutional  grounds. 
The  range  of  such  potential  litigation  Is  too 
great  to  be  readily  foreseen,  but  It  would  cer- 


tainly embrace  such  diverse  legal  provisions 
as  those  relating  to  a  widow's  allowance,  the 
obligation  of  family  support  and  grounds  for 
divorce,  the  age  of  majority  and  the  right  of 
annulment  of  marriages,  and  the  maximum 
hours  of  labor  for  women  in  protected  Indus- 
tries. 

Not  only  is  the  range  of  the  amendment  of 
indefinite  extent,  but,  even  more  important, 
the  fate  of  all  this  varied  legislation  would 
be  left  highly  uncertain  In  the  face  of  Judi- 
cial review.  Presumably,  the  amendment 
would  set  up  a  constitutional  yardstick  of 
absolute  equality  between  men  and  women 
In  all  legal  relationships.  A  more  flexible 
view,  permitting  reasonable  differentiation, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  the 
proposal,  since  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
has  long  p»-ovlded  that  no  state  shall  deny 
to  any  person  the  equp.l  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  that  Amendment  permits  reason- 
able classifications  while  prohibiting  arbi- 
trary legal  discrimination.  If  it  were  Intended 
to  give  the  courts  the  authority  to  pass  upon 
the  propriety  of  distinctions,"  benefits  and 
duties  as  between  men  and  women,  no  new 
guidance  is  given  to  the  courts,  and  this  en- 
tire subject,  one  of  unusual  complexity, 
would  be  left  to  the  unpredictable  Judg- 
ments of  courts  In  the  form  of  constitution 
decisions. 

Such  decisions  could  not  be  changed  by  act 
of  the  legislature.  Such  a  responslbUlty  upon 
the  courts  would  be  doubtless  as  unwelcome 
to  them  as  It  would  be  Inappropriate.  As 
has  been  stated,  however,  the  proposal  evi- 
dently contemplates  no  flexibility  In  con- 
struction but  rather  a  rule  of  rigid  equality. 
This  branch  of  the  dilemma  Is  as  repelling  as 
the  other.  It  appears  to  be  accepted  by  what 
is  currently  the  most  authoritative  state- 
ment on  this  Amendment — the  Report  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  H.  Rep.  907, 
79th  Cong,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  J,  Res.  49  dated 
July  12,  1945.  The  majority  of  the  Committee 
appears  to  recognize  that  under  the  Amend- 
ment the  many  laws  protecting  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  women  In  Industry  would 
necessarily  fall.  The  Committee  states:  "To 
say  the  least  of  the  matter,  many  of  the  large 
organizations  of  women  represented  In  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  have  expressed  a 
sincere  desire  to  waive  the  so-called  prefer- 
ential benefits  now  accorded  to  women  by 
various  laws  so  as  to  permit  them  to  follow 
economic  activities  from  which  they  are  now 
excluded." 

It  would  not  be  feasible  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  wide  variety  of  laws  and  rules 
of  the  common  law  which  would  fall  under 
the  impact  of  the  Amendment.  Some  con- 
ception of  their  scope  may,  however,  be 
given  by  recalling  the  variety  of  relation- 
ships in  which  women  stand  in  the  com- 
munity. These  relationships  may  be  sum- 
marized as  (a)  wage  earner;  (b)  member  of 
a  family:  (c)  citizen;  (d)  Individual.  The 
law  has  recognized  and  attempted  to  deal 
with  these  relationships  in  a  concrete  way. 
Doubtless  there  are  dlflflcultles  and  anachro- 
nisms In  the  law  which  should  be  remedied. 
But  the  method  adopted  by  the  Amend- 
ment Is  to  Ignore  the  basis  for  all  that  has 
been  at  the  foundation  of  these  measures, 
and  to  substitute  an  abstract  rule  of  thumb. 
The  practical  effect  of  such  a  course  can  be 
suggested  by  referring  briefly  to  each  of  the 
four  categories  mentioned  above. 

(a)  As  wage  earners.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  forms  of  legislation  is  that  which 
confers  special  protection  on  women  In  In- 
dustry, through  the  prohibition  of  employ- 
ment in  hazardous  occupations  and  through 
regulation  of  night  work  and  maximum 
hours  of  labor.  Presumably  the  long  struggle 
to  place  these  protective  measures  on  the 
statute  books  would  be  set  at  nought  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment.  Specifically, 
such  statutes  would  apparently  have  to  be 
held  invalid  as  denying  to  women  the  equal 
"right"  to  work  or  as  denying  to  men  the 
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equal  right  of  protection  under  the  law,  for. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  the  amendment  requires 
equality  of  rights  under  the  law,  permitting 
either  men  or  women  to  claim  exact  equality. 
How  the  problem  would  be  met  can  only  be 
left  to  conjecture.  If  a  state  legislature  failed 
to  revise  the  laws  giving  special  protection 
to  women  in  certain  industries,  It  Is  left  un- 
certain whether  the  entire  pattern  of  In- 
dustrial legislation  would  be  torn  apart  by 
Judicial  decision  or  whether  a  court  would 
undertake  to  legislate  by  raising  the  same 
protection  for  men.  Surely  the  work  of 
generations  ought  not  to  be  left  to  this  blind 
hazard. 

[b)  As  members  of  the  family.  Legislation 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  com- 
monly known  as  married  women's  acts,  fairly 
universally.  In  this  country  removed  the  dis- 
abilities which  the  common  law  had  placed 
upon  married  women  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  the  right  to  own 
separate  property  and  the  right  to  engage  in 
commercial  transactions.  It  is  true  that  In 
some  states  certain  remnants  of  these  dis- 
abilities have  persisted.  In  a  few  states,  for 
example,  a  married  woman  may  not  become 
a  surety  for  her  husband's  debts,  on  the 
theory  that  she  might  otherwise  be  Imposed 
upon;  if  the  reason  which  has  led  some 
states  to  retain  this  disability  Is  not  a  suffi- 
cient one,  the  disability  should  of  course  be 
remcved  by  further  legislation. 

Similarly,  In  a  few  states  a  married  wom- 
an's earnings,  while  belonging  to  her  If 
they  result  from  work  outside  the  home,  are 
held  to  enure  to  the  husband  If  they  are 
produced  by  working  Inside  the  home. 
Whether  this  Is  a  fair  adjustment  in  view  of 
the  husband's  primary  duty  to  support  the 
family  may  be  a  fairly  debatable  question, 
which  again  can  be  resolved  by  further 
legislation  if  further  reform  Is  thought  de- 
sirable. The  proposed  Amendment  would 
leave  no  room  for  legislative  experiment  along 
these  lines,  but  would  impose  a  requirement 
of  absolute  equality  In  the  property  rights 
of  husband  and  wife. 

More  seriously.  It  would  presumably  abol- 
ish the  common  rule  'whereby  a  husband 
has  the  primary  duty  of  support  toward  his 
family,  and  whereby  In  many  Jurisdictions 
failure  to  render  such  support  Is  a  ground 
for  separation  or  divorce.  Precisely  how  the 
law  of  support  is  to  be  transformed  as  a 
result  of  the  Amendment  Is  by  no  means 
clear.  The  concept  of  a  primary  duty  does 
not  lend  itself  to  a  rule  of  equality. 

The  very  least  that  can  be  said  Is  that  the 
complex  and  delicate  field  of  marital  rela- 
tionships and  divorce.  Into  which  Congress 
has  sedulously  declined  to  enter  in  the  past, 
would  now  be  gravely  affected  by  the  tan- 
gential force  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
which  would  not  even  rest  on  a  study  of  the 
manifold  problems  Involved. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the  community 
property  system  of  eight  western  states, 
which  have  evolved  differently  from  the 
common  law  systems  and  whlcli,  in  general, 
have  recognized  for  a  longer  period  the  co- 
ordinate status  of  husband  and  wife,  never- 
theless contains  inequalities  which  would 
doubtless  be  rendered  Invalid  under  the 
amendment.  Thus  the  husband  Is  generallv 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  managing  partner  with 
special  powers  not  possessed  by  the  wife  in 
respect  of  community  property.  Legislation 
would  doubtless  be  required  to  produce  con- 
formity with  the  dictates  of  the  Amend- 
ment, and  the  ramifications  of  such  legisla- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  the  special 
tax  status  of  persons  owning  community 
property,  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty, 
(c)  As  citizens.  WWle  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment and  cither  legislation  have  generally 
guaranteed  to  women  an  equality  of  dvll  and 
political  rights,  there  remain  some  gaps 
which  It  la  undoubtedly  one  purpose  of  the 
Amendment  to  close.  One  of  these  Is  the  dla- 


tlnctlon  drawn  In  some  states  between  the 
obligation  of  men  and  that  of  women  for 
Jury  service.  But  whether  the  Amendment 
would  In  fact  require  a  change  In  this  field 
la  Itself  uncertain,  since  It  Is  fairly  arguable 
that  Jnry  service  Is  not  a  right  but  a  duty 
and  hence  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
Amendment.  Indeed,  the  Amendment  opens 
up  a  whole  field  of  potential  controversy 
turning  on  distinction  between  rights  and 
duties. 

(d)  As  indirnduals.  A  common  legislative 
difference  In  the  treatment  of  men  and 
women  concerns  the  age  of  majority,  which 
Is  generally  lower  for  the  latter.  This  differ- 
ence has  long  been  accepted  as  reflecting 
physical  realities.  Presimiably  the  distinction 
would  no  longer  be  valid.  But  If  a  legislature 
failed  to  change  the  law,  the  outcome  would 
present  something  of  a  legal  puzzle.  If  the 
age  of  majority  for  men  is  eighteen  and 
women  sixteen,  It  can  hardly  be  foretold 
whether  equality  would  require  a  lowering  of 
the  former  or  a  raising  of  the  latter.  If  the 
standard  iDe  that  of  the  greater  right,  it  could 
l>e  asserted  that  the  lower  age  for  women 
provides  a  greater  right  to  marry  but  at  the 
same  time  a  more  restricted  right  to  annul 
on  the  ground  of  minority.  How  a  court 
would  solve  the  conundrum  Is,  like  most 
problems  created  by  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment, a  matter  purely  of  speculation 

The  basic  fallacy  In  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment Is  that  It  attempts  to  deal  with  com- 
plicated and  highly  concrete  problems  arising 
out  of  a  diversity  of  human  relationships 
In  terms  of  a  single  and  simple  abstraction. 
This  abstraction  Is  undoubtedly  a  worthy 
Ideal  for  mobilizing  legislative  forces  in  order 
to  remedy  particular  deficiencies  In  the  law. 
But  as  a  constitutional  standard,  It  is  hope- 
lessly Inept.  That  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  would  open  up  an  era  of  regret- 
table consequences  for  the  legal  status  of 
■women  in  this  country  is  highly  probable. 
That  It  would  open  up  a  period  of  extreme 
confusion  In  constitutional  law  is  a  certainty 
PAtTL  Freund, 
Professor  of  taw,  Harvard  Law  School 

Exhibit  4 
(What  the  Yale  Law  Journal  for  April   1971. 
says  about    the   Constitutional    and   Legal 
Consequences  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment) 

Senators  Birch  Bayh  and  Marlow  Cook 
Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths  and  Con- 
gressman Don  Edwards,  the  leaders  for  the 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amendment,  have 
all  relied  very  heavily  on  the  statements  of 
Professor  Thomas  Emerson  of  the  Yale  Law- 
School  in  explaining  the  Equal  Rights  for 
Women  Amendment, 

Representative  Griffiths  stated  in  a  letter 
to  all  Senators  that  the  Yale  Lair  Journal  of 
April  1971  which  was  written  In  part  by 
Professor  Emerson,  "will  help  you  under- 
stand the  purposes  and  effects  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  ,  .  .  the  article  explains 
how  the  ERA  will  work  in  most  areas  of  the 
law." 

Se  ator  Birch  Bayh  has  called  Professor 
Emerson's  Yale  Law  Journal  article  "a  mas- 
terly piece  of  scholarship," 

The  leader  of  the  House  Judiciary  propo- 
nents of  the  ERA  and  the  author  of  the 
House  Majority  Report.  Congressman  Don 
Edwards,  has  called  Professor  Emerson  "one 
of  the  outstanding  constitutional  lawyers 
In  the  United  States"  and  has  termed  Pro- 
fessor Emerson's  comments  as  "entering  a 
new  level  of  understanding  about  what  the 
enactment  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  In  effect  do  to  the  quality  of  life  In 
America." 

Congressman  Edwards  is  right.  Professor 
Emerson  does  bring  us  to  "a  new  level  of 
understanding."  I  have  excerpted  some  of 
Professor  Emerson's  remarks  from  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  which  have  been  praised  by  the 
sponsors   of   the   Equal   Rights   Amendment 


and  would  constitute  primary  evidence  of 
what  ihey  think  the  aniendineiu  will  accom- 
pli.~h  in  American  society  and  will  constitute, 
because  of  Mrs,  Griffiths-  whole-hearted  sup- 
port of  the  article,  primary  legislative  historv 
of  the  ERA 

The  following  quotes  are  not  Senator  Sam 
Erviu's  but  are  actual  quotes  from  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  article  which  has  been  approved 
and  hailed  by  the  supporters  .  f  the  ERA  In 
other  words,  the  supporters  of  the  ERA  sav 
the  Amendment  will  have  the  follcw-ing 
effect.  /  agrte  uxth  them!  This  language  is 
important  legislative  history! 

80    YALE    LAW    JOURNAL    871 

General  interpretation  of  the  amendment 
"The  basic  principle  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  Is  that  sex  is  not  a  permlssil^le 
factor  in  determining  the  legal  rights  of 
women,  or  of  men.  This  means  that  the 
treatment  of  any  person  by  the  law-  may  not 
be  ba-sed  upon  the  circumstance  that  such 
person  is  of  one  sex  or  the  other"  (p,  889) 
"...  the  principle  of  the  Amendment  must 
be  applied  comprehensively  ai:d  uiihout  ex- 
ceptions." I  p.  890) 

2.  'Only  an  unequivocal  ban  against  tak- 
ing sex  into  account  suppiie.s  a  rule  adequate 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  .'\mend- 
ment."  (p.  892 1  ".  .  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  sex  as  a  basis  for  dlflerentlal  treat- 
ment applies  to  all  areas  o:  legal  rights," 
I  p.  8911  '.  .  .  From  this  analysis  it  follows 
that  the  constitutional  n-umdate  must  be 
absolute."  (p  892  i 

3.  "Our  legal  structure  will  continue  to 
support  and  command  an  inferior  stattis 
for  women  so  long  as  it  permits  any  differ- 
entiation In  legal  treatment  on  the  basis  o; 
sex"  (p.  873  I  ".  Equality  of  rights  means 
that  sex  Is  not  a  factor."  ip,  892) 

Military 

1.  "Tl-ie  Equal  Rights  Amendment  wUl 
have  a  substantial  and  perva^sne  impact  up- 
on inllii-iry  practices  and  institutions  As 
now  formulated,  the  .'Amendment  permits  no 
exceptions  for  the  military.'   (p.  969) 

2  Women  will  serve  in  all  kinds  of  units, 
and  they  uUl  be  eligible  for  combat  duty 
The  double  standard  for  treatment  of  sexual 
activity  of  men  and  women  -will  be  pro- 
hibited." (p.  978  I 

3.  "Neither  the  right  to  privacy  nor  any 
unique  physical  characteristic  Justifies  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  the  sexes  with  respect 
to  voluntary  or  involuntary  service  and 
pregnancy  Justifies  only  slightly  different 
conditions  of  service  for  women."  ip.  969  i 

4.  'Such  otaviotis  di.Terentla!  treatment 
for  women  as  exemption  from  the  draft,  ex- 
clusion from  the  service  flcademles.  and 
more  restrictive  standara.?  for  enlisimer.-t 
will  have  to  be  brought  into  conformity  with 
the  Amendment's  basic  prohibit  loii  of  sex 
discrimination."  (p.  969) 

5.  "These  changes  will  require  a  radical 
restrticturlng  of  the  military's  views  of 
women,  i  p,  969) 

6.  "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will 
greatly  hasten  this  proce-,s  and  will  require 
the  military  to  see  women  as  it  sees  men." 
I  p.  970  I 

7.  "A  woman  will  register  for  the  draft  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  as  a  man  now-  does' 
(p. 971 1 

8.  "Under  the  Equal  Rights  Aniendment, 
all  standards  applied  through  (intelligence 
tests  and  physical  ex.imlnatinns )  will  have 
to  be  neutral  as  between  the  sexes"  (p.  971) 

9.  "The  military  will  clearly  have  suffi- 
cient time  during  the  period  after  ratifica- 
tion to  make  the  minor  adaptations,  such  as 
the  expansion  of  gynecological  services, 
necessarv  to  complv  with  the  statute"  ip 
971) 

10.  "First,  height  standards  will  have  to 
be  revised  from  the  dual  system  which  now 
exists."  (p   971 ) 

11  "The  height-weight  correlations  for  the 
sexes  will  also  have  to  be  mo<lifled  "  ip.  972 1 
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12  Deferment  policy  "could  provide  that 
-.e.  but  not  both,  of  the  parents  would  be 
jferred.  For  example,  whichever  parent  was 
illed  first  might  be  eligible  for  service;  the 
mailing  parent,  male  or  female  would  be 
deferred."   ip.  973) 

13.  "If  the  rules  continue  to  require  dis- 
arge  of   women  with  dependent  children, 

u  me.i  in  a  similar  situation  will  also 
ve  to  be  discharged  .  .  .  The  nondi.~cnmt- 
tory  alternative  is  to  allow  both  men  and 
men  with  children  to  remain  in  the  serv- 

and  to  take  their  dependents  on  assign- 
eius  in  nancombat  zones,  as  men  are  now 
rmitted  to  do."   ip.  975) 

14.  'Distinctions  between  single  and  mar- 
;d  women  who  become  pregnant  will  be 
rmlsoible  only   if   the  same  distinction  is 

djawn  between  single  and  married  men  who 
ther  children."  ip,975) 

15.  'Thus,    if    unmarried    women   are   dis- 
rtred    for    pregnancy,    men    shown    to    be 

thers    of    children    born    out    of    wedloclE 

uld  also  be  discharged.  Even  in  this  form 

ch    a    rule    would    be    suspect    under    the 

ndment.  because  it  would  probably  be 

orced  more  frequently  against  'Aomen.  A 

cdurt  will  therefore  be  likely  to  strike  do-An 

e  rule  despite  the  neutrality  m  its  terms, 

cause  of  its  dlSerentlal  impact."   ip,  975) 

I'j.  "Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 

WAC  would  be  abolished."  ip,  976) 

7.  "Women  are  physically  as  able  as  men 

perform   many   jobs   classified   as  combat 

y,  such  as  piloting  an  airplane  or  engag- 

In  naval  operations  .   .   .  there  is  no  rea- 

n  to  prevent  -A-omen  from  doing  these  Jobs 

combat  zones."  (p.  977) 

18.  "No  one  would  suggest  that  .  .  .  women 
serve  can  avoid  the  possibility  of  physl- 

harm  and  assault.  But  It  Is  important  to 
that  all  combat  is  dangerous,  de- 
ng  and  dehumanizing."   ip.  977) 

19.  "Male  officers  are  provided  a  depend- 
allowance  based  on  their  grade  and  the 

mber     of     dependents  .  .  ."  The      Equal 

jhts  Amendment  will  recognize  "the  hus- 

ba(id  of  a  female  officer  ...  as  a  dependent." 

978) 

!0.  "Athletic  facilities  will  also  have  to  be 

available    to    women    personnel."    (p. 

) 

Criminal  Laif 

.  "Courts  faced  with  criminal  laws  which 
not   apply   equally    co   men   and    women 
Id  be  likely  to  Invalidate  the  laws  rather 
,n  extending  or  rewriting  them  to  apply 
'A-omen  and  men  alike."  (p.  966) 
"courts     will     most     likely     invalidate 
sodomy  or  adultery  laws  that  contain  sex  dls- 
natory  provisions,  instead  of  solving  the 
tltutional   problems  by  extending  them 
:over  men  and  wom.en  alike."  (p.  962) 
"seduction    laws,    statutory    rape    laws. 
prohibiting    obscene    language    in    the 
nee  of  women,  prostitution  and  'mini- 
danger'    laws  .  .  .    The    Equal    Rights 
nt    would    not    permit    such    isws. 
ch   base   their  sex  discriminatory   classl- 
tlon  on  social  stereotypes."   (p.  954) 
'the  statutory  rape  laws,  which  punish 
for  having  sexual  Intercourse  with  any 
m  under  an  age  specified  by  law  .  .  . 
er  from  a  double  defect  under  the  Equal 
Amendment."   (p.  957) 
To  be  sure,  the  singling  out  of  women 
bly  reflects  sociological  reality  .  .  .  Llke- 
.  In  this  society,  the  bad  reputation  and 
Itlmate  child  which  can  result  from  an 
rovldent  sexual  liaison  may  be  far  more 
ous   to   a   young   woman's  psychological 
th  than  similar  conduct  U  to  a  young 
"s.    But    the   Equal   Rights    Amendment 
foriids  finding  legislative  justification  in  the 
uil  double  standard  .  .  ."   (p.  958) 
'adultery    laws    also    contain   sex    dls- 
crlAlnatory  provisions  which  would  be  Im- 
perpilsslble  under  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
t."  (p.  961) 
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7  "Courts  may  be  e.v;  ected  to  hold  that 
laws  which  confine  liability  for  prostitution 
to  women  only  are  invalid  under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment."   ip.  963) 

8.  "Just  as  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  invalidate  pr>,).st!tutlon  laws  which 
apply  to  women  only,  so  the  ERA  would  re- 
quire invalidation  of  laws  specially  de.=  tgned 
to  protect  women  from  being  forced  Into 
prostitution."   (p.  964  ) 

9.  "a  court  would  probably  resolve  doubts 
about  c3::gressional  Intent  by  striking  down 
the  (Federal  White  Slave  Traffic— Mann 
Act) ."  (p  965) 

Domeitic  Relations 

1.  "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  con- 
tinuing this  trend,  would  prohibit  dictating 
different  roles  for  men  and  wom.en  within 
the  family  on  the  basis  of  their  sex."  (p.  953) 

2.  "Thus,  common  la'A-  and  statutory  rules 
requiring  name  change  for  the  married 
woman  would  become  legal  nullities."  (p. 
940) 

3.  "These  states  could  conform  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  by  requiring  couples  to 
pick  the  same  last  name,  but  allowing  selec- 
tion of  the  name  of  either  spouse,  or  of  a 
third  name  satisfactory  to  both."  (p.  940) 

4.  "The  Amendment  would  also  prohibit 
the  states  from  requrlng  that  a  child's  last 
name  be  the  same  as  his  or  her  father's,  or 
from  requiring  that  a  child's  last  name  be 
the  same  as  his  or  her  mother's."  (p.  941) 

5  In  ninety  per  cent  of  custody  cases  the 
mother  is  awarded  the  custody.  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  prohibit  both 
statutory  and  common  law^  presumptions 
about  which  parent  was  the  proper  guardian 
based  on  the  se.t  of  the  parent."   (p.  953) 

6.  "physical  capacity  to  bear  children  can 
no  longer  Justify  a  different  statutorv  mar- 
riage age  for  men  and  women."  (p.  939) 

7.  "mere  estimates  of  emotional  prepared- 
ne.>s  founded  on  impressions  about  the  'nor- 
mal' adolescent  boy  and  girl  are  based  on  the 
kind  of  averaging  which  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  forbids."  ip,  939) 

8.  "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
not  permit  a  legal  requirement,  or  even  a 
legal  presumption,  that  a  woman  takes  her 
husband's  name  at  the  time  of  marriage  " 
(p.  940)  » 

9.  "a  court  would  do  a-.vay  with  the  rule 
that  refusal  to  accompany  or  follow  a  hus- 
band to  a  new  domicile  amounts  to  desertion 
or  abandonment."  (p.  942) 

10.  "A  husband  would  no  longer  have 
grounds  for  divorce  in  a  wife's  unjustifiable 
refusal  to  follow  him  to  a  new  home"  id 
942) 

11.  "the  traditional  rule  Is  that  the  domicile 
of  legitimate  children  is  the  same  as  their 
father's  .  .  .  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  not  permit  this  result."  (p.  942) 

12.  "In  all  states  husbands  are  primarily 
liable  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ...  the  child  support  sections  of  the 
criminal  nonsupport  laws  .  .  .  could  not  be 
sustained  where  only  the  male  is  liable  for 
support."  (p.  944  and  945) 

13.  "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
bar  a  state  from  imposing  greater  liability 
for  support  on  a  husband  than  on  a  wife 
merely  beca'jse  of  his  sex."  (p.  945) 

14.  "Two  different  systems  have  been 
adopted  In  the  United  States  for  distributing 
property  rights  within  a  family— the  com- 
munity property  system  and  the  common 
law  system  ...  As  both  systems  currently 
operate,  they  contain  sex  discriminatory 
asp)ects  which  would  be  changed  under  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment."    ip.  946) 

15.  "Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
laws  which  .  .  .  favor  the  husband  as  man- 
ager (Of  community  property)  in  any  way, 
would  not  be   valid."    (p.  947) 

16.  "All  states  except  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  give  women  a  nonbarrable 
share  la  her  husband's  estate,  but  a  number 
of  states  fall  to  give  the  husband  a  corre- 


sponding legal  claim  m  his  wife's  estate 
the  discriminatory  laws  would  either  be  In- 
validated or  extended."   ip.  948 1 

17.  "a  court  could  invalidate  (manv 
grounds  for  divorce i  without  doing  anv 
seriO'io  narjp  to  the  overall  structure  of  the 
states'  divorce  laws  .  .  .  These  are  pregnancy 
by  a  mar.  other  than  husband  at  time  of 
marriage,  nonsup^.Tt.  alcoholism  of  husband 
wife's  unchaste  oehuvicr.  husband's  vagrancy' 
wife's  --erusal  to  move  with  husband  without 
reasonable  cause,  wife  a  prostitute  before 
marriage,  indignities  by  husband  to  wife's 
person,  and  willful  neglect  by  husband"  m 

950)  ^ 

18.  "Like  the  duty  of  support  during  nar- 
rluge  and  the  obligation  to  pay  alimonv  in 
the  case  o.  separation  or  divorce,  nonsupport 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  as  a  ground 
for  div(  rce  against  husbands  only*.      '  "  m 

951)  .J       ■    ■       p. 

19.  "The  laws  that  grant  a  h'usband  a 
divorce  because  at  the  time  of  mainage  he  did 
not  know  his  wife  was  pregnant  by  another 
man  would  be  subject  to  strict  scrut'iny  under 
the  unique  physical  characteristics' tests  " 
(p.951i 

20.  "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
not  require  that  alimony  be  abolished  but 
only  that  it  be  available  equallv  to  husbands 
and  wives."  (p.  952) 

21.  the  laws  could  provide  support  pay- 
ments for  a  parent  with  custody  of  a  ycuug 
child  -A'ho  stays  at  home  to  care  for  that  child 
so  long  as  there  was  no  legal  presumption 
that  the  parent  granted  custody  should  be 
the  mother."    (p.  952) 

22.  The  ERA  could  require  "for  mainte- 
nance to  be  paid  from  one  spouse  to  the 
other  If  the  spouse  seeking  maintenance 
lacks  sufficient  property  to  provide  for  his 
reasonable  needs  and  Is  unable  to  support 
himself  through  appropriate  employment " 
(p.  952) 

Protective    labor    legislation 

1.  "Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
courts  are  thus  not  likely  to  find  any  Justi- 
fication for  the  continuance  of  laws  which 
exclude  women  from  certain  occupations " 
(p. 929) 

2.  "Laws  which  require  employers  to  im- 
pose leave  on  pregnant  employees  for  a  speci- 
fied period  before  and  after  childbirth,  with- 
out providing  Job  security  or  retention  of 
accrued  benefits,  such  as  seniority  credits 
.  .  .  would  fall"  (p.  929)  The  article  cites 
as  an  example  which  will  be  struck  down 
In  every  state,  "a  school  board  regulation  im- 
posing maternity  leave  at  least  four  months 
prior  to  the  expected  birth  of  her  chUd." 
(p.931) 

3.  "There  Is  little  reason  to  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  courts  will  Invalidate  welghtllftlng 
regulations  for  women  under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment."  (p.  935) 

4.  "This  result  (to  Invalidate  maximum 
hours  which  apply  only  to  women)  would 
also  be  predicted  from  principles  of  statutory 
construction  under  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment." (p. 936) 

5.  "the  cotirts  are  likely  to  .  .  ,  equal- 
izing both  sexes  under  the  Equal  Rlg'hts 
Amendment  by  Invalidating  (a  law  protect- 
ing women  from  coerced  overtime) ,"  (p.  936) 

6.  "Laws  which  restrict  or  regulate  work- 
ing conditions  would  probably  be  invali- 
dated" (p,936) 

Miscellaneous 

1.  "the  government  cannot  rely  upon  the 
administrative  technique  of  grouping  or  aver- 
aging where  the  classification  is  by  sex  .  .  . 
whatever  the  price  In  efficiency,  the  classifi- 
cation must  be  made  on  some  other  basis." 
(p.  891) 

2.  "It  Is  obvious  that  the  marginal  relation- 
ship of  the  unique  physical  characteristics 
of  pregnancy  to  the  problem  of  absenteeism 
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would  require  Invalidation  ...  of  a  govern- 
ment regulation  to  reduce  absenteeism  by 
barring  women  from  certain  Jobs. 

3  Men  will  get  extensive  leave  for  child 
rearing  because  "if  only  women  can  get  ex- 
tensive leave  for  child  rearing  It  becomes 
economically  Impossible  for  men  to  stay  at 
home  to  care  for  children  while  their  wives 
work."  (p.  897) 

4.  "A  rule  allowing  sick  leave  only  to 
mothers  when  a  member  of  their  household 
Is  sick  Is  a  prohibited  sex  classification."  (p. 
898) 

5.  "a  law  might  prohibit  adults  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  child  care  from  work- 
ing In  managerial  Jobs,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  function  of  caring  for  children  was  in- 
consistent with  substantial  occupational  re- 
sponsibility. Such  a  law  or  government  regu- 
lation would  constitute  a  serious  evasion  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment."  (p.  898) 

6.  "Protection  against  Indirect,  covert  or 
unconscious  sex  discrimination  Is  essential  to 
supplement  the  absolute  ban  on  explicit  sex 
classification  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment." (p.  900) 

7.  "Thus  the  courts  have  power  to  grant 
afilrmative  relief  In  framing  decrees  In  par- 
ticular cases  .  .  .  such  decrees  could  provide 
remedies  for  past  denial  of  equal  rights  which 
take  Into  account  sex  factors  and  give  spe- 
cial treatment  to  the  group  discriminated 
against."  (p.  904) 

8.  "affirmative  action  may  appear,  paradox- 
ically, to  conflict  with  the  absolute  natiu-e  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  But  where 
damage  has  been  done  by  a  violator  who  acts 
on  the  basis  of  a  forbidden  characteristic, 
the  enforcing  authorities  may  also  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  same  characteristic  Into  ac- 
count In  order  to  undo  what  has  been  done." 
(p   904) 

9.  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  eliminate  differentiation 
on  account  of  sex  In  the  public  schools  and 
public  university  systems."  (p.  906) 

10.  "It  would  seem  clear  that  the  basic 
principles  of  state  action  would,  as  a  general 
proposition,  require  that  the  state  eliminate 
male  domination  from  the  educational  sys- 
tem." (p. 907) 

11.  "states  which  grant  Jury  service  exemp- 
tions to  women  with  children  will  either  ex- 
tend the  exemption  to  men  with  children  or 
abolish  the  exemption  altogether."   (p.  920) 


Exhibit  5 

The     "Equal     Rights"     Amendment  i      An 

Attractive  Slogan  But  Is  It  Good  Law? 

(Statement  presented  to  the  91st  Congress  by 

groups  of  women  opposing  the  Equal  Rights 

Amendment) 

(What  Does  Equality  Mean  Under  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment:  A  few  thoughtful 
questions.) 

Question  1.  Does  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment create  new  rights  for  women? 

No.  It  does  not.  In  fact,  the  Amendment — 

Does  not  require  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Does  not  require  promotion  of  women  to 
better  or  "decision-making"  Jobs. 

Does  not  provide  free  24-hour  community- 
controlled  children's  day  care  centers  for 
working  mothers. 

Does  not  elect  more  women  to  public  office. 

Does  not  abolish  abortion  laws  or  make 
available  safe  birth  control  devices. 

Does  not  convince  men  they  should  help 
with   the  housework. 

And.  furthermore,  does  not  put  a  woman 
astronaut  Into  space! 

Question  2.  Could  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment destroy  some  Important  women's 
rights? 

Yes.  it  cnuld  destroy  rights  and  cause  new 
problems  .  .  .  by — 

'"reatlng  new  obligations  for  women  to 
support  their  husbands  and  children. 


Weakening  men's  duty  to  support  their 
wives  and  children. 

Wiping  out  laws  fixing  such  benefits  as 
minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  and  safety 
staiidards  for  women,  simply  because  many 
of  these  laws  don't  apply  to  men. 

Drafting  women  Into  military  service. 

Weakening  the  legal  presumption  that  a 
woman  should  keep  custody  of  her  children 
and  should  receive  financial  support  In  the 
event  of  a  divorce. 

Endangering  the  tax-exempt  status  of  non- 
profit "women  only"  institutions,  such  as  the 
YWCA  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Destroying  laws  that  require  separate  rest 
rooms  and  dressing  rooms  for  women  work- 
ers. 

Question  3.  Is  this  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment really  needed  to  achieve  women's 
rights? 

No.  Because — 

The  Constitution  already  protects  the 
rights  of  women,  particularly  under  the  5th 
and  14th  Amendments. 

Unfair  or  discriminatory  laws  can  be  re- 
pealed by  legislatures  or  challenged  In  the 
courts  under  these  Amendments.  That  has 
already  been  done  successfully  In  many  cases. 

New  rights  and  freedoms  for  women  will 
come  from  enactment  of  new  laws  and  the 
effective  enforcement  of  existing  ones — not 
from  a  new  Constitutional  Amendment. 

SOME   REAL    WORRIES 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  what  results  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  bring.  But 
here  are  some  "real  worries"  you  ought  to 
think  about: 

Many  state  laws  enacted  to  prevent  liarsh 
industrial  or  commercial  exploltatio!i  of 
working  women  are  likely  to  go  out  the 
window — whether  women  want  them  to  or 
not.  The  "equality"  arguments  can  be  ti-rned 
right  around  by  powerful  employer  Interests 
who  don't  want  any  of  their  workers  pro- 
tected by  labor  law.s — cither  men  or  women. 
If  the  courts  don't  throw  out  the  women's 
labor  laws  right  away,  the  legislatures  can 
be  pressured  into  quick  repeal. 

Divorced,  separated  and  deserted  wives 
struggling  to  support  themselves  and  their 
children  through  whatever  work  they  can 
get  may  find  their  claims  to  support  from 
the  father  even  harder  to  enforce  than  they 
do  rlgjit  now. 

For  many  American  Aomen.  particularly 
those  Li  t!ie  lower  Income  bracltets.  that's 
a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  a  tl.eory  of  equality. 

Wives  and  mcthers  who  are  not  In  the 
labor  force — ni  d  they  are  a  substantial  ma- 
jority— may  find  they  can  ;,o  longer  choose 
to  stay  at  home  to  care  for  their  families. 

Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  they 
may  become  oblieritfd  for  fnnils!-,lng  half 
the  family  support.  The  right  of  choice  for 
thes."?    women   should   be  protected. 

don't  but  a  gold  brick  I 

America's  women  are   Increasingly  expert 

consumers. 

They've  learned  the  hard  way  that  you 
can't  always  trvist  the  language  on  the  la- 
bel ..  .  or  extrava;7ant  advertising  claims. 

That's  true  for  legislation,  too. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. fcT  Instance,  sounds  prtat  .  .  . 
like  the  end  of  sex  discrimination. 

Sounds  e.isy.  .  .  .  But  most  sex  dlscriinlna- 
tlon  Is  a  matter  of  private  practice,  not  of 
puolic  law.  and  'aIU  not  be  affected  by  the 
Amendment. 

And  laws  that  treat  woi'nen  dl!"erently  are 
not   nece.ssarlly   "discriminatory"   or   ui-fnlr. 

That's  why  many  women's  organizations. 
trade  unions  a'ld  individuals  with  long  ex- 
perle.  ce  iii  L'Linian  and  industrial  relations 
problems,  urge  rojcctlon  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

Let's  keep  the  good  laws  we've  won  and 
see    that    they're    enforced.    Let's   repeal    or 


amend  the  bad  laws.  .  .  .  and  go  on  from 
there  to  achieve  real  equality  for  every 
American. 

Exhibit  G 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  8. 

1972] 

Elmo   Roper   Poll   Shows   Women    Against 

Eqval  Rr.hts  Amf.ndmknt 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  re- 
curring myths  that  surround  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  or  unisex  amendment.  Is 
the  allegation  that  all  women  are  for  the 
amendment.  I  know  that  this  is  not  true, 
particularly  among  laboring  women,  because 
most  labor  unions,  including  the  AFL-CIO. 
would  not  be  so  stroiigly  oppi;<sed  to  the 
amendment  if  their  constuuency  were  for  it. 

Elmo  Roper,  a  well-known  pollster,  took 
a  sample  opinion  last  year  on  w-omens  views 
of  women's  liberation.  I  think  the  results  of 
this  poll  should  be  very  Interesting  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  because  legislators  some- 
times fall  to  consider  what  the  people  -want 
when  they  are  constantly  coiifronted  by  a 
highly  vocal  and  publicity  conscious  pres- 
sure group,  such  ai"  many  of  the  women's 
organl7,at!ons  supporting  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment. 

The  Roper  poll  shows  that : 

First.  69  percent  of  American  women  dis- 
agree that,  "women  are  discriminated  against 
and  treated  as  second-class  citizens," 

Second.  83  percent  of  American  women  dis- 
agree t!-;at  "wife  should  be  breadwinner 
if  better  wage  earner  than  husband." 

Tliird,  69  percent  of  American  women  dis- 
agree that,  "a  divorced  woman  should  pay 
alimony  if  she  has  money  and  he  has  not." 

Fourth.  77  percent  of  American  women 
di.sagree  that,  "women  should  have  equal 
treatment  regaxdll^g  the  draft." 

In  interpreting  these  figures,  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  these  large  majorities 
of  America-  s  do  not  want  the  very  things  the 
ER.'^  proposes.  The  primary  spoiisors  of  the 
ERA,  including  Congresswoman  Griffiths, 
maintain  that:  A  wife  should  have  the  legal 
re.sjx)nsiblllty  for  family  support  If  she  Is  the 
lietter  wage  earner:  the  alimony  laws  should 
apply  equally  to  men  and  women  with  the 
result  that  a  divorced  woman  should  pay  II 
she  has  the  money:  the  draft  laws  should 
apply  equally  to  men  and  women  with  the 
result  that  women  will  serve  in  combat. 

So  what  we  have  with  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  a  proposition  that  will  de- 
stroy all  legal  distinctions  between  men  and 
women  and  the  majority  of  men  do  not  want 
this  and  the  majority  of  women  do  not  wan' 
this. 

I  hope  that  every  Senator  will  have  a  chiiiioe 
to  review  Elmo  Roper's  Poll  which  appe.ired 
in  the  September  26.  1971.  Issue  of  Parade 
mag.i.zinc  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

A  Special  Roper  Poi  i    on   Women's  Rights 

Tlie  Women's  Liberation  movement  i.'  mak- 
ing lieadllnes.  but  sevii  o\it  of  ten  .American 
women  feel  they  are  not  neing  discriminated 
against.  What's  more  -seven  out  nf  ten  men 
agree  with  them, 

The.se  are  the  finding-^  of  a  special  Ruf/er 
Poll  to  determine  he  effects  of  Womt-n's 
Liberation  on  the  thinking  of  AmcrlOHiis 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  result  uncov- 
ered by  the  poll  Is  the  close  agreement  jf 
men  and  women  on  many  key  issvies 

The  survey  put  various  questions  to  a  large 
equal  sampling  of  met;  find  women  with  this 
intrcdiictlon: 

"A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  rights  of 
women^ln  fact  'here  Is  a  movement  cuiit-d 
■Women's  Liberation.'  as  you  probably  know. 
I'm  going  to  read  vou  several  different  state- 


nts  and   for  each   one   I'd   like   to  know 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree." 
The  results  follow: 
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Every- 
one 


Men     Women 


s  clubs  and  lodges  should  be 

uired  to  admit  women: 

Agree       _.   .  ^^^ 

Disagree         

Don't  know      

en  emoloyees  should  not  em- 

siie  their  (emiminty: 

Agree  

Disagree   _      ...   

Don't  «now ] 

should  be  breadwinner  If 
liter  wage  earner  than  husband: 

Agree 

D'sagree      

Don't  know 

stioulf,  stop  appraising  women 
I  basis  of  beauty  and  sex  appeal; 

Agree   _. 

Disagree  

Don't  know      

woman  can  play  football  as 
ell  as  a  man  she  should  be  on 
3m: 

Agree     .       

Disagree  _ 

Don't  know 

lorced  woman  should  pay 
mony  if  she  has  money  and 
hasn't: 

Agree 

Disagree 

Don't  know . 

d  have  free  low-cost  chiid  care 
nters  for  working  women: 

Agree. .^ »-• .^^ 

Disagree '" 

DoT't  know 

en  shobid  get  equal  pay  with 
n  for  doing  the  same  jobs: 

Agree 

Disagree  

on't  know      . 

y  women  should  not  get  better 
s  pay  than  others. 

Agree. 

Disagree 

Don't  know       ... 

should  not  hold  doors  or  give 

seats  to  women. 

Agree.  .... 

Disagree  ..,...,„.,„. 

Don't  know      .. 

hould  have  equal  job 
aortuTity  with  men. 
Agree   . 
'  s.ig'ee. 
lo"!  know    . 

jn  shoui'  'i.sv»  ?: j3l  treat- 
nt  reg<i'  fing  tne  :-alt: 
Sg'ee 
Disagree 
Don't  know 
n  are  -liscriminate-l  agamst 


i'  1  Ireate  J  as  2j-c!3S3  c>''Z9ns 


^s'ee 


:  Dy  percentages): 


agree 

Don't  know. 
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ilr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  how 
mu  ch  time  still  remains  for  those  in  op- 
poiition  to  the  amendment. 

'  "he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate r  has  290  minutes  left. 

Ilr.  ERVIN.  -Would  the  clerk  translate 
th£  t  into  hours  and  minutes? 

^'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  slightly  under  5  hours 

Ilr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sent  for- 
wa  d  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wil   read  the  amendment. 

1  'he  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
am  mdm^ent  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "two"  and 
ins<rt  In  lieu  thereof  "si.x". 

J[r.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
kxic  w  whether  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
fees  impelled  to  make  a  statement  at 
thij  time  to  correct  any  misapprehen- 
sions that  the  Senator  trom  North  Caro- 


lina mav  have  e.\ pressed  in  respect  to  the 
propcsed  amend.ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  pointed  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  God  made  a  .senoas  mistake  when 
he  created  two  se.xes  instead  of  one.  and 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  cure  tliis 
mistake  of  Gods  is  to  adopt  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

I  also  pointed  out  that,  while  the  pur- 
pose of  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  merely  to  outlaw 
unfair,  unreasonable,  and  arbitrary  dis- 
criminations made  against  women  bv 
Federal  or  State  laws,  the  most  extreme 
advocates  of  the  amendment  have  a  dif- 
ferent objective,  and  that  objective  is  to 
deny  Congress  and  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  50  States  the  power  to  take  into 
consideration  that  there  are  physiological 
and  functional  differences  between  men 
and  women  when  they  enact  legislation. 
I  also  pointed  out  that,  under  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  women  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  draft,  and  m  addition  to  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  draft,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  voluntary  enlistmenLs  in  the 
combat  units  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  also  stated  as  emphatically  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  can  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  knows 
that  It  IS  unnecessary-  and  believes  it  is 
unwi.se  and  is  convinced  that  it  is  uniust 
for  the  United  States  to  draft  or  enlist 
the  daughters  of  Americans  and  send 
them  into  combat  with  an  enemy  under 
circumstances  which  make  it  obvious  that 
their  fair  bodies  will  be  shattered  into 
fragments  by  the  bombs  and  shells  of  the 
enemy. 

Some  persons  may  have  believed  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was  e.x- 
airaeratmg  these  matters,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment merely  declares,  without  exceptions 
or  limitation,  that  equality  of  rights  un- 
der the  law  shall  not  he  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex.  These  words  are 
absolute  and  rigid  in  their  nature  and 
without  exceptions  or  limitations.  They 
clearly  undertake  to  convert  men  and 
v.'omen  into  identical  legal  beings,  having 
identical  legal  rights  and  having  iden- 
tical legal  responsibilities  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

Since  one  of  the  obligations  that  our 
society  imposes  upon  men  is  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  even  if  one  is  unwilling 
to  volunteer  and  to  serve  in  combpt,  this 
amendment  would  require  that  men  and 
women  be  drafted  on  exactly  the  same 
conditions  and  serve  in  combat  unit>  and 
all  other  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  Profes- 
sor Emerson,  of  Yale  University,  and 
three  graduates  of  that  institution  joined 
in  an  article  which  was  publLshed  in  the 
Yale  Law  Journal  for  April,  1971.  Tliis  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "The  Equal  Rights 
Amendnient^Lhe  Constitutional  Basis 
for  Equal  Rights  for  Women."  and  it 
explains  the  considered  legal  opinions  of 
this  distinguished  professor  and  these 
three  gifted  women  lawyers  as  to  exactly 
what  the  consequences  of  the  adoption 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  will  be  to 
our  country. 


The  equal  rights  amendment  provides 
that  it  is  to  take  effect  2  years  after 
its  ratification.  A  moment  ago  I  offered  a 
particular  amendment  on  this  point. 

I  now  withdraw  that  amendment,  and 
offer  another  amendment  in  its  stead, 
and  ask  that  the  amendment  I  now  offer 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "two"  and  In- 
sert in  Ileu  thereof  "three". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  provide  that 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  if  adopted, 
shall  take  effect  3  years  after  its  ratifica- 
tion, instead  of  2  years  after  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because,  after 
reading  what  the  proponents  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  say  it  would  do  to  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
and  Navy  and  National  Guard,  I  do  not 
believe  2  years  is  enough  time  for  those 
units  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  changes  which  would 
be  required  by  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  what  the 
article  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  has  to 
say  as  to  the  effect  which  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  have  upon  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  I  start  on 
page  967 : 

The  Armed  Forces  have  always  been  one  of 
the  most  male-domlnated  Institutions  In  our 
society.  Only  men  are  subject  to  Involuntary 
conscription.  Various  regulations  of  the 
Armed  Forces  restrict  the  access  of  women  to 
the  military,  and  Indeed  place  an  absolute 
limit  on  the  number  permitted  to  serve. 
Women  with  dependent  children  may  not  en- 
list, while  men  In  the  same  situation  may  do 
so  Certain  grounds  for  discharge  apply  only 
to  women.  Numerous  other  forms  of  differ- 
ential treatment  pervade  the  military 
services. 

It  is  not  dlfRcult  to  explain  why  the  mUi- 
tary  is  structured  In  this  way.  In  the  past, 
physical  strength  was  essential  to  military 
success.  Weapons  were  heavy.  long  marches 
on  foot  were  frequent,  and  hand  to  hand 
fiE^hting  was  common.  Women  were  consid- 
ered in  most  respects  to  be  weaker  than  men. 
Women  were  also  handicapped  by  pregnancy. 
Lack  of  effective  contraceptive  methods 
meant  that  they  were  frequently,  if  not  con- 
stantly pregnant,  and  disease  and  death  were 
not  uncommon  accompaniments  to  child- 
birth. Men  were  therefore  a  more  reliable  and 
mobile  group.  Sociological  factors  reinforced 
this  "division  of  labor."  Women  were  con- 
sidered too  delicate  to  be  exposed  to  battle 
and  Its  attendant  pain  and  discomfort.  They 
were  trained  to  be  passive,  dependent  and 
without  initiative.  For  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  armed  struggle  was  seen  as  a  cata- 
lyst of  maturity,  a  symbol  of  aggressive  mas- 
culinity, a  test  which  would  "separate  the 
inen  from  the  boys."  Women  who  wished  to 
fight  had  to  disguise  themselves  as  men 

In  this  country  women  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  with  full  military  status  only 
since  World  War  11.  when  the  need  for  per- 
sonnel and  the  existence  of  many  civilian- 
type  Jobs  in  the  military  made  the  utilization 
of  women  appear  feasible  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  A  Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps 
with  civilian  status  was  created  In  1942.  It 
proved  administratively  unworkable,  and  in 
1943  the  Army  took  women  under  Its  direct 
command.  After  World  War  II.  Congress  de- 
cided to  keep  the  women's  arm  of  the  services 
at  reduced  size.  The  Women's  Army  Corps  Is 
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now  permitted  to  total  only  two  per  cent  erf 
the  full  strength  of  the  services. 

■While  many  people  look  upon  such  re- 
strictions on  women's  military  service  as  re- 
lieving them  of  an  unadulterated  burden  or 
evU,  others  feel  that  It  would  be  advanta- 
geous for  women  to  receive  the  training  and 
benefits  that  accompany  military  service  In 
this  country.  No  one  can  doubt  that  military 
service  has  tremendous  disadvantages,  chief 
among  them  the  danger  of  loss  of  life  and 
the  requirement  of  learning  to  kill  others. 
Yet  there  are  also  benefits  afforded  the  In- 
dividuals who  serve.  The  Armed  Forces  fur- 
nish In-servlce  vocational  and  specialist 
training,  medical  care,  and  benefits  for  de- 
pendents. Veterans  receive  educational  schol- 
arships and  loans,  preference  In  government 
employment,  pensions,  Insurance,  and  medi- 
cal treatment. 

More  subtle  factors  Involve  the  effect  of 
military  service  on  one's  self-image  and  on 
the  way  he  or  she  Is  viewed  by  others.  For 
large  segments  of  the  population,  service  Is 
taken  to  prove  that  an  individual  has  sacri- 
ficed for  his  or  her  country.  He  or  she  de- 
serves to  be  taken  seriously  in  return.  As 
Professor  Norman  Dorsen  has  said: 

"[Wjhen  women  are  excluded  from  the 
draft — the  most  serious  and  onerous  duty  of 
citizenship — their  status  Is  generally  re- 
duced. The  social  stereotype  Is  that  women 
should  be  less  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world  than  men.  Our  political  choices 
and  our  political  debate  often  reflect  a  be- 
lief that  men  who  have  fought  for  their 
country  have  a  special  qualification  or  right 
to  wield  political  power  and  make  political 
decisions.  Women  are  in  no  position  to  meet 
this  qualification." 

Having  served  or  being  liable  to  serve  also 
tends  to  make  an  Individual  sensitive  to  and 
concerned  about  the  country's  foreign  policy. 
Those  who  must  carry  out  the  decisions 
made  In  the  upper  echelons  of  the  govern- 
ment win  be  Interested  In  participating  in 
the  political  process  and  trying  to  prevent 
the  formulation  of  policies  which  Involve 
unjustified  killing  and  destruction,  and  un- 
necessary risk  of  injury  and  death. 

Under  the  present  system  few  women  enter 
the  nallltary  and  receive  these  benefits  and 
lessons.  Partly  as  a  result,  the  social  stigma 
and  ridicule  evoked  by  the  idea  of  a  woman 
In  the  military  persist.  Until  women  are  re- 
quired to  serve  In  substantial  numbers, 
stereotypes  about  their  Inability  to  do  so 
■will  be  perpetuated. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  have  a 
substantial  and  pervasive  Impact  upon  mili- 
tary practices  and  Institutions.  As  now  for- 
mulated, the  Amendment  permits  no  excep- 
tions for  the  military.  Neither  the  right  to 
privacy  nor  any  unique  physical  characteris- 
tic justifies  different  treatment  of  the  sexes 
with  respect  to  voluntary  or  Involuntary 
service,  and  pregnancy  Justifies  only  slightly 
different  conditions  of  service  for  women. 
Such  obvious  differential  treatment  for 
women  as  exemption  from  the  draft,  exclu- 
sion from  the  service  academies,  and  more 
restrictive  standards  for  enlistment  will  have 
to  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
Amendment's  basic  prohibition  of  sex  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis, I  repeat  what  I  have  just  read: 

As  now  formulated,  the  Amendment 
permits  no  exceptions  for  the  military. 
Neither  the  right  to  privacy  nor  any  unique 
physical  characteristic  Justifies  different 
treatment  of  the  sexes  with  respect  to  volun- 
tary or  Involuntary  service,  and  pregnancy 
lustlfies  only  slightly  different  conditions  of 
service  for  women.  Such  obvious  differential 
treatment  for  women  as  exemption  from  the 
draft,  exclusion  from  the  service  academies, 
and  more  restrictive  standards  for  enlist- 
ment will  have  to  be  brought  Into  conformity 
with  the  Amendment's  basic  prohibition  of 
sex  discrimination. 


The  article  continues  as  follows: 

These  changes  will  require  a  radical  re- 
structuring of  the  military's  view  of  women, 
which  until  now  has  been  a  narrow  and 
stereotj-plcal  one.  Until  recently,  only  un- 
married women  were  generally  allowed  to 
serve,  and  when  married  women  were  per- 
mitted, the  dependents  received  none  of 
the  benefits  that  men's  families  receive.  A 
woman  was  presumed  to  be  the  second 
worker  in  her  family  rather  than  the  one 
responsible  for  its  support,  and  benefits  were 
therefore  assumed  to  be  unnecessary  Any 
woman  who  became  pregnant  or  adopted  a 
child  was  discharged.  Women,  being  excluded 
from  many  benefits,  were  thus  a  particularly 
economical  source  of  labor.  These  rules  also 
effectively  prevented  women  from  rising  in 
the  ranks  and  becoming  officers,  for  they 
would  have  to  be  willing  to  forego  marriage 
and  children  in  order  to  do  so.  Tliey  were 
therefore  denied  the  exercise  of  leadership 
skills  and  were  viewed  as  inferior,  deserving 
the  subordinate  tasks  to  which  the  milltarys 
discriminatory  rules  consigned  them.  'Women 
were  also  seen  as  less  fiexlble  and  less  valu- 
able workers  than  men,  Incapable  of  serving 
in  many  positions.  They  were  assigned  to 
"women's  work"  as  clerks  and  secretaries, 
nurses,  or  technicians.  Many  Interested  in 
training  in  fields  such  as  photography  were 
denied  access  to  the  programs. 

This  view  of  women  has  begun  to  change. 
But  It  is  happening  slowly  in  some  serrtces 
and  not  at  all  in  others.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  greatly  hasten  this  process 
and  will  require  the  military  to  see  women 
as  it  sees  men — as  a  diverse  group  of  indi- 
viduals, married  and  unmarried,  with  and 
without  children,  possessing  or  desiring  to 
acquire  many  different  skills,  and  perform- 
Uig  many  varied  Islnds  of  Jobs.  The  Impact 
of  the  Amendment  will  now  be  examined 
In  detail  with  regard  to  four  important  areas: 
the  draft,  grounds  for  discharge,  assignment 
and  training,  and  In-servlce  conditions. 

1.    THE    DRAIT 

The  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
govern  the  conscription  of  citizens  into 
the  Armed  Forces,  The  Act  explicitly  applies 
only  to  men  in  requiring  registration  and 
Induction  for  training  and  service  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines.  Coast  Guard,  and  Air 
Force.  Men  have  several  times  challenged 
the  Act,  claiming  that  it  violates  constitu- 
tional rights  of  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection by  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  The  courts  have  consistently  rejected 
this  contention. 

Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  the 
draft  law  will  not  be  Invalidated.  Recogniz- 
ing the  concern  of  Congress  with  maintain- 
ing the  Armed  Forces,  courts  would  con- 
strue the  Amendment  to  excise  the  word 
"male"  from  the  two  main  sections  of  the 
Act.  dealing  with  registration  and  Induction, 
thereby  subjecting  all  citizens  to  these 
duties,  A  woman  will  register  for  the  draft 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  a  man  now  does. 
She  will  then  be  classified  as  to  availability 
for  Induction  and  training.  If  she  meets  the 
physical  and  mental  standards,  and  Is  not 
eligible  for  any  exemptions  or  deferments, 
she  will  Join  men  In  susceptibility  to  Induc- 
tion. The  statute  declares  that  no  one  may 
be  Inducted  until  shelter,  water,  heating 
and  lighting,  and  medical  care  are  available. 
The  military  will  clearly  have  sufficient  time 
during  the  period  after  ratification  to  make 
the  minor  adaptations,  such  as  the  expan- 
sion of  gynecological  services,  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  statute.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  the  eligibility  of  women  will  not 
necessarily  entail  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  inducted. 

I  digress  from  the  reading  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  take  issue  with  the  statement  of 
the  authors  that  while  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  invalidate  the  draft  law 


as  now  restricted  to  men.  the  courts  will 
amend  the  draft  law  by  excising  the 
word  male  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting m  its  place  female.  Courts  can 
declare  laws  invalid,  but  courts  are  not 
permitted  to  amend  laws  so  as  to  make 
them  valid.  So  if  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment has  the  effect — which  in  my  .judg- 
ment is  undoubted — of  invalidating  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  the  country  will 
be  left  for  a  time  without  any  draft  law. 
pending  the  time  that  Congress  can  re- 
vamp the  draft  law  so  as  to  comply  with 
the  equal  rights  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  power  to 
set  the  standards  of  physical  and  mental 
fitness  which  al!  inductees  must  meet  A 
general  intelligence  test  is  used  to  deter- 
mine mental  qualification,  and  a  physical 
examination  is  given  to  check  the  general 
stat€  of  health  of  the  individual.  Under  tl  e 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  all  the  standards 
applied  through  these  tests  will  have  to  be 
neutral  as  between  the  sexes.  Moreover,  even 
after  the  mental  and  physical  standards  hare 
been  made  uniform  for  both  sexes,  they  will 
have  to  be  scrutinized  carefully  to  assure 
that  they  are  related  to  the  appropriate  Jobs 
and  functions  and  do  not  operate  so  as  to 
disqualify  more  women  than  men.  Such  a 
result  would  raise  the  possibility  that  the 
test,  though  neutral  on  its  face,  was  in  fact 
being  used  to  discriminate  against  women. 
.Achieving  this  goal  of  uniform,  nondiscrim- 
inatory standards  will  require  some  changes. 

I  digress  from  the  reading  to  say  that 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  tlie 
Marine  Corps,  or  the  .^ir  Force  to  make 
the  physical  standards  for  men  and  wom- 
en uniform  for  both  sexes.  I  do  not 
think  they  liave  any  more  power  to  do 
that  than  the  equal  rights  amendment 
has. 

First  height  standards  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised from  the  dual  system  which  now  ex- 
ists. .\\  present,  men  from  5'0"  to  6'8"  tall 
are  permitted  to  serve  as  enlisted  personnel 
in  the  Army  and  Air  Force;  the  range  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Is  from  5'0"  to  6'6". 
For  male  officers,  the  range  of  permissible 
height  is  from  50"  to  6'8"  In  all  services 
except  the  .^rmy,  where  the  minimum  is 
5'6".  Women  m  all  services  and  in  all  ranks 
may  be  from  4'10  "  to  6'0"  tall.  Under  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  the  same  mini- 
mum and  maximum  will  have  to  be  applied 
to  both  sexes,  Person.s.  male  and  female,  up 
to  6'8"  (or  6'6")  would  be  accepted,  if  these 
remain  the  maximum  limits.  For  enlisted 
personnel,  the  services  could  retain  their  cur- 
rent minimum  for  men  of  5'0"  as  the  uni- 
form standard,  or  adopt  the  lower  4'10"  min- 
imum for  both  sexes  But  if  the  Army  re- 
tains its  5'6"  minimum  for  officers,  it  would 
effectively  exclude  many  women,  and  the 
minimum  would  therefore  have  to  be  shown 
to  be  closely  Job-related  In  order  to  stand. 

The  height-weight  correlations  for  the 
sexes  will  also  have  to  be  modified.  At  most 
heights  there  Is  a  large  area  of  overlap  be- 
tween the  normal  weight  for  men  and  wom- 
en For  persons  above  or  below  this  range, 
an  evaluation  based  on  the  health  of  the 
individual  will  be  made  Since  every  Inductee 
receives  a  comprehensive  physical  examina- 
tion, this  will  entail  little  extra  burden. 

The  same  principles  will  have  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  intelligence  test  At  present  men 
and  women  take  different  tests  for  ei;l:st- 
ment;  under  the  Amendment,  both  will  take 
the  same  test  Similarly,  the  required  mini- 
mum score  will  be  the  same  for  both  sexes. 
If  the  test  currently  tised  for  men  is  ad- 
ministered to  women,  and  it  is  shown  that 
women  on  the  whole  score  lower  on  it.  it 
will  have  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  ques- 
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do    test    genera;   inrelllgence   and   are 
taken  solely  from  areas  of  factual  knowl- 
wlth  'A'htch  m33t  men  and  few  women 
this  5'  ciety  are  trained  to  be  familiar, 
ost   01    the   deferments   and   exemptions 
Ti  military  service  cauld  easily  be  adapted 
a  .-.ex-neutra;   system.   Women   ministers, 
scientious    objectors,    and   state    legisla- 
will  be  treated  as  the  men  in  th  jse  cate- 
e.-i  now  are.  Women  doctors  and  dentists 
be  .subject  to  call  under  the  conditions 
;rning    medicai    and    dental    specialists 
.ever,    some   provisions    will    have    to    be 
nded    or   stricken.   The   dependency   de- 
t    now    provides    that    "persons    in    a 
us   ',\ith  respect    to  persons    (other   than 
•■    alone,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  hard- 
'I     dependent    upon    them    for    support 
z'a    renders    their    deferment    advisable" 
•    be    deferred.    It    also    states    that    the 
■  ident  may  provide  for  the  deferment  of 
ons    who    have    children,    or    wives    and 
dren,  with  whom  they  maintain  a  bona 
family  relationship  in  their  homes.  This 
been  interpreted   to  mean   that  a  mar- 
person   with   a  child   will   gcnerallv   be 
rred. 

i.ere  are  several  permissible  alternatives 

these    deferment    provisions    under    the 

al  Rights  Amendment.  Deferment  might 

•xtended  t-o  women,  so  that  neither  par- 

in    a    family    with    children    would    be 

ted.  Alternatively,  the  section  could  pro- 

that  one,  but  not  both,  of  the  parents 

Id   be   deferred.   For   example,   whichever 

int  -.".as  called  first  might  be  eligible  for 

ic°;    the   remaining   parent,   male   or   fe- 

.  would  be  deferred.  A  third  possibility 

be  to  grant  a  deferment  to  the  Indi- 

al   in   the  couple  who  Is  responsible  for 

1   care    The   couple   could   decide   which 

was  going  to  perform  this  function,  and 

other  member  would  be  liable  for  service. 

one-parent   household  Congress  would 

bly  defer  the  parent. 

digress  to  observe  that  the  authors 

this  opinion  make  the  interesting  ob- 

ion  that  a  husband  and  a  wife  can 

de  which  one  of  them  is  goins  to 

at  home  to  look  after  the  childi-en 

that  in  that  case  the  one  who  elects 

to  stay  nt  home  and  care  for  the 

ren  will  be  subject  to  the  draft,  and 

other  will  be  deferred. 

BAYH,    Mr.    Pre.sident,    uill   the 

.vield? 
the  Record,  I  wish  the  Senator 
North  Carolina  would  expand  on 
rea.sonine  as  to  why  he  feels  thit 
point  he  has  just  made  is  so  unjust, 
rontri.rv  to  the  national  interest  of 
country. 

r  ERVIN.  I  am  not  commentin?  on 

..  I  am  pointing  out  that  the  equal 

ts  amendment  would  provide,  which 

authors  of  this  article  say.  thr.t  if 

is  a  husband  and  wife  and  chil- 

that  the  tvife  would  pio  out  to  battle 

the   husband   would  star  home  to 

after   the   children,   or  that   both 

have  to  go  out  and  bare  "Themselves 

bullets  of  the  enemy  which,  un- 

the    equal    rights    amendment,    it 

require. 

BAYH.  That  is  not  in  the  wording 
;he  equal  rights  amendment.  The 
'.tor  knows  that  very  well. 

ERVIN.    It   says   that   men   and 

are  identical  and  equal  legal  hu- 

beings.  It   gives  consideration   for 

v  foolish  things  like  that.  I  think  it 

f|)olish    It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to 

about  taking  a  mother  away  from 

children  so  that  she  may  go  out  to 

the  enemy  and  leave  the  father  at 
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home  to  nurse  the  children.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  may  think  that  is  wise, 
but  I  do  not.  I  think  it  is  foolish 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
fnend  from  North  Carolina  once  again 
that  there  i^  nothing  in  the  amendment 
to  requii-e  that.  Of  course  the  Senator 
knows,  that  exempting  both  mothers  and 
fathers  uith  children  from  conscription 
is  not  foreign  to  the  laws  of  this  land.  It 
happens  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
may  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment which  requires  that,  but  the 
amendment  requires  that  the  lawmakers 
ignore  the  fact  that  men  are  fathers  and 
that  women  are  mothers.  It  requires 
them  to  be  treated  exactly  alike,  as  if 
thev  both  belonged  to  a  unisex. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Quite  the  contran,-.  I  can- 
not speak  for  my  other  colleagues,  but  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  will  realize  that 
none  of  us  can  be  responsible  for  the 
various  interpretations  that  may  be 
placed  on  lengthy  articles,  even  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  feels  they 
are  good  enough  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  my  tiood 
friend  from  Indiana  is  an  intellectually 
honest  man.  When  he  puts  an  article  in 
the  Record  and  urges  Senators  to  study 
it  to  find  out  what  the  amendment  would 
do,  I  tliink  he  feels  the  aiticle  has  great 
validity. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
already  been  so  kind  to  me  that  he  ha^ 
quoted  in  full  what  I  said  when  I  put  it 
m  the  Record.  The  Senator  .=;aid  I  did  not 
agree  with  everything  in  the  article. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  tell  me  what  the  amendment 
would  require,  if  Congress  did  not  exempt 
parents  frcm  the  draft,  whether  it  would 
require  them  to  draft  both  parents  and 
leave  the  children  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, or  take  the  man  and  leave  the 
woman,  or  take  the  woman  and  leave  the 
man? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suggest  that  the  hypothe- 
sis posed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  so  remote  that  it  is  ridiculous. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  Congress 
would  require  parents  to  leave  children, 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  others  or  to  be  left 
to  fend  for  themselves.  That  is  a  straw 
man  which,  with  all  due  respect,  diverts 
oui-  vision  and  deters  consideration  of  the 
real  merits  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  fleeing  m  his  an- 
swers from  my  questions,  just  as  the 
amendment  is  fleeing  from  reality. 

The  ERA  states  that  men  and  women 
will  be  treated  exactly  alike,  that  they 
will  be  sent  into  combat,  exactly  alike, 
and  no  amount  of  sophistication  or  soph- 
istry can  wipe  out  that  plain  truth. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  not  sophisticated 
sophistry  but  plain  old-fashioned  horse 
';ense  would  be  more  useful  in  reaching 
valid  conclusions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  objection  is  that  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  those  in  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  in  the  50  States 
from  using  any  horse  sense  in  all.  It 
would  require  them  to  act  like  donkevs. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAYH.  So  we  are  going  to  treat 
all  donkeys  alike. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Whether  male  or  female- 
just  exactly  alike.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  cannot  differ  with  that. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  only  1  hour  to  speak 
on  this  amendment.  I  am  on  restricted 
time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  not  want  to  restrict 
the  Senator's  time  any  further. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  says  here- 
Each  of  these  alternative  carries  very  dif- 
ferent and  significant  policy  Implications  for 
family  structure  and  population  growth. 
Given  current  draft  calls,  and  the  belief  that 
having  both  parents  present  Is  beneficial  for 
the  children,  It  is  likely  that  both  parents 
will  be  deferred. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  now  the  Senator 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
not  interrupt  on  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Permit  me  to  make  an  ob- 
servation, for  which  I  yield  myself  30 

seconds 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  offered  to  yield  the  floor 
if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wanted  to 

make  a  speech ■ 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  so  interested  to  hear 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  to  say  that  I  did  not  want  to  take 

advantage  of  his  courtesy 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Senator  will  not 
listen.  He  keeps  interrupting  me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  stop  interrupting  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  continue  his  speech. 
He  certainly  has  that  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  Uke  to  read  the 
article  and  then  I  do  not  mind  interrup- 
tions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  only 
reason  I  bother  to  interrupt  is  that  he 
makes  assertion  which  are  not  true  and 
attributes  them  to  me.  I  do  not  think  he 
wants  to  do  that  intentionally. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  meant  to  deceive  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  when  he 
put  this  article  in  the  Record  and  told 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  that  they 
could  find  out  from  reading  the  article 
that  it  was  a  masterly  presentation  of 
what  the  amendment  would  provide.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  at- 
tempted to  deceive  anyone.  I  think  he 
wanted  to  give  me  some  light. 

Mr,  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
did  say  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  very  thoughtfully  read  the  en- 
tire statement  into  the  Record.  In  pre- 
senting the  article  for  everyone's  consid- 
eration I  said  that  I  did  not  agree  with 
everything  that  was  in  the  article.  I  stand 
by  what  I  said  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  said  I  said. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  like  the  man  who  says  he  does  not 
believe  everj-thing  he  reads  in  the  Bible, 
that  he  does  not  believe  Jonah  swallowed 
the  whale.  I  am  reading  a  part  in  the 
article  what  someone  thinks  it  is,  but  I 
do  respectfully  submit  that  I  would  Like 
to  make  my  argument. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  an 
article  which  the  distinguished  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths), sent  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  with  the  statement  that  it  would 
explain  how  the  amendment  would  work, 
and  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
stated    would    expand    the    intellectual 
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horizons  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Indiana  did 
note  that  he  dissented  in  some  unspeci- 
fied ways  but  he  did  not  tell  us  in  which 
ways  the  article  was  wrong  so  as  to  guide 
us. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  knows  the  feelings  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He 
knows  which  is  fish  and  which  is  fowl. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  amendment  is  foul. 

Now  the  article  states: 

Each  of  these  alternatives  carries  very  dif- 
ferent and  significant  policy  Implications  for 
family  structure  and  population  growth. 
Given  current  draft  calls,  and  the  belief  that 
having  both  parents  present  Is  beneficial  for 
the  children,  It  Is  likely  that  both  parents 
will  be  deferred. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  quarrel  about 
that. 
Continuing  reading: 

However,  Congress  can  choose  any  of  the 
above  policies,  for  they  do  not  discriminate 
between  men  and  women. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  exempts  from 
the  draft  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family 
which  has  lost  a  member,  male  or  female. 
In  the  service  of  the  country.  Under  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  this  exemption  for 
men  only  cannot  stand,  for  It  wlU  mean 
drafting  women  when  men  In  Identical  cir- 
cumstances are  excused.  The  reasons  for  the 
exemption  are  twofold.  One  Is  the  feeling 
that  once  a  family  has  lost  a  member,  or 
several  members,  It  cannot  be  asked  to  bear 
a  final  loss.  The  other  concern  Is  that  the 
family  name  and  line  be  preserved. 

In  another  part  of  the  article,  how- 
ever, it  says  that  the  family  name  shall 
be  abolished,  that  the  right  to  have  the 
family  name  that  one  inherits  shall  be 
abolished. 

That  means  that  even  the  children 
could  select  their  own  names  if  the  chil- 
dren wanted  to  take  their  own  names. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  read  on 
further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will,  if  the  Senator  will 
refrain  from  interrupting  me  so  much.  I 
will  read  the  whole  of  the  114  pages,  pro- 
vided the  time  at  my  disposal  will  permit 
it.  I  am  reading  about  men  and  women 
being  sent  into  combat,  which  means 
that  women  will  have  their  forms  dev- 
astated by  the  bombs  and  shells  of  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  have  time  to  read  all  of 
that  because  it  is  too  enlightening  to 
miss. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  read  it  myself.  And 
I  commend  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana read  it.  I  think  he  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  amendment  is  pretty  unwise 
if  he  does  read  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
one  question?  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  recommends  that  I  read  it.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  Senator  agrees  with 
it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  that  the  Yale  Law 
Journal  article  shows,  at  a  very  mini- 
mum, what  the  ERA  will  accomplish. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  the  same  as  the  logic  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  We 
agree  with  the  part  that  proves  our  point 
and  disagree  with  the  part  that  does  not. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  The  entire  article 
proves  the  point  of  the  Senator.  The  en- 
tire article  proves  that  the  amendment 
will  disable  the  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures in  the  50  States  so  that  they  can- 
not even  consider  the  fact  that  God 
created  men  as  male  and  female  whether 
they  adopt  the  legisltalon.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  does.  That  is  the  provi- 
sion of  the  amendment,  and  this  proves 
that  Is  exactly  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  reason  for 
the  exemption  will  no  longer  be  permis- 
sible, because  it  results  in  dlscrlrninatlon 
against  women.  That  is,  the  one  about 
the  family  name,  the  discrimination 
against  women  is  a  discrimination 
against  perpetuating  the  family  nsune. 

But  the  first  reason  does  Justify  extending 
the  exemption  to  women,  for  the  purpose  Is 
to  spare  a  family  Its  last  child  subject  to 
Induction.  Thus  the  sole  siUTlvlng  child  will 
be  exempt. 

The  computation  of  the  draft  quota  for 
a  given  area  Is  based  on  the  actual  number 
of  men  In  the  area  liable  for  training  but  not 
deferred  after  classification.  When  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  becomes  operative  the 
ntimber  of  women  available  will  be  Included 
In  the  pool  of  available  registrants. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  provides  for  the 
administration  of  the  draft  system  by  local 
and  appeal  draft  boards.  The  Act  explicitly 
states  that  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  mem- 
bership on  any  board  on  account  of  sex.  How- 
ever, women  are  now  only  a  small  percentage 
of  total  draft  board  membership.  Black  regis- 
trants have  challenged  their  Induction  on 
similar  facts,  claiming  that  they  cannot  be 
legally  Inducted  by  a  board  which  is  dispro- 
portionately white  or  which  has  no  black 
members.  None  of  these  claims  has  met  with 
success.  The  chances  that  women  will  be 
excused  from  induction  because  of  the  sexual 
imbalance  on  the  boards  is  therefore  small. 
Adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
however,  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  ap- 
pointment of  greater  numbers  of  women  to 
draft  boards. 

It  Is  possible  that  an  all  vohmteer  army 
will  be  established  In  the  United  States  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  In  that  event,  equali- 
zation of  the  draft  becomes  of  academic 
Interest  only.  Even  if  the  volunteer  system 
were  approved,  however,  the  draft  would 
probably  remain  in  effect  for  some  years. 
More  important,  under  either  system  of  re- 
cruitment the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will 
require  a  change  in  the  statvis  of  women  in 
the  military  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  sc-n-e. 

2.    CROfNDS   FOR  DISCHARGE 

In  addition  to  the  grounds  for  discharge 
applicable  to  both  sexes,  several  grounds  ap- 
ply only  to  women.  One  such  rule  requires 
that  a  married  or  unmarried  woman  who  be- 
comes pregnant  must  be  discharged.  An- 
other requires  that  a  woman  -with  dependent 
children  cannot  serve.  Men,  married  or  sin- 
gle, who  father  children  or  have  dei>endent 
children  are  not  discharged  for  such  reasons. 

Several  women  have  recently  brought 
suits  challenging  these  and  similar  military 
regulations  on  equal  protection  grounds. 
Under  the  pressure  of  litigation  the  Air 
Force  has  modified  some  of  its  rules.  What- 
ever the  outcome  of  this  litigation,  however, 
these  policies  will  have  to  be  reexamined  and 
reformulated  when  the  Amendment  is 
passed.  If  the  rules  continue  to  require  dis- 
charge of  women  with  dependent  children, 
then  men  In  a  similar  situation  wUl  also 
have  to  be  discharged.  Since  this  will  make 
It  almost  Impwssible  to  have  any  career  offi- 
cers, such  a  rule  is  unlikely  to  be  adopted. 
The  nondiscriminatory  alternative  is  to  al- 
low both  men  and  women  with  children  to 


remain  in  the  service  and  to  take  their  de- 
pendents on  assignments  in  non-combat 
zones,  as  men  are  now  permitted  to  do. 

Rules  requiring  discbarge  because  of  preg- 
nancy will  also  change.  The  Army  has  re- 
cently provided  that  jaarrled  women  who 
plan  to  remain  in  the  service  with  their  chil- 
dren may  receive  a  three  and  a  half  month 
leave  to  bear  the  child.  Such  a  leave  Is  re- 
lated to  a  unique  physical  characteristic  of 
women,  and  If  shown  to  be  directly  related 
to  the  physical  condition  of  pregnancy,  can 
be  applied  to  women  only. 

That  is  the  only  distinction  I  found 
that  this  shows  between  men  and  women. 

Distinctions  between  single  and  married 
women  who  become  pregnant  will  be  per- 
missible only  if  the  same  distinction  1.=  drawn 
between  single  and  married  men  who  father 
children.  This  Is  required  because  once  the 
Army  has  allowed  meurled  women  to  continue 
to  serve  when  they  have  children,  it  is  clear 
that  pregnancy  and  chlldbearing  alone  are 
not  incompatible  with   military  service. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
distressed  to  say  that  is  to  him  a  rather 
strange  thought,  that  pregnancies  and 
childbeaiing  are  not  incompatible  with 
military  service.  In  other  words,  if  a 
woman  in  the  militar>'  is  going  to  have  to 
leave  a  little  iruant  child  to  fight  the 
enemy,  even  if  pregnant  with  another. 
It  might  mean  that  she  wo'old  give  birth 
to  another  child  when  she  is  up  there 
fighting. 

A  rule  excluding  single  women  who  be- 
come pregnant  would  thus  not  be  based  on 
physical  characteristics,  but  rather  would 
rest  on  disapproval  of  extramarital  preg- 
nancy. 

It  says  that  the  Army  should  not  in 
effect  disapprove  of  extramarital  preg- 
nancies. 

Such  standards  must  be  applied  equally 
to  both  sexes.  Thus,  If  unmarried  women 
are  dlscliarged  for  pregnancy,  men  shown 
to  be  fathers  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
would  also  be  discharged.  Even  if  this  form 
such  a  rule  would  be  suspect  under  the 
Amendment,  because  it  would  probably  be 
enforced  more  frequently  against  women. 

I  have  to  agree  with  that.  One  can 
tell  whether  a  woman  is  pregnant  much 
easier  than  he  can  tell  if  a  man  has  be- 
gotten a  woman  with  child. 

Even  in  this  form  such  a  rule  would  be 
suspect  under  the  amendment,  because  it 
would  probably  be  enforced  more  frequently 
against  women.  A  court  will  therefore  be 
likely  to  strike  down  the  rule  despite  the 
neutrality  in  its  terms,  because  of  its  dif- 
ferential Impact.  To  avoid  these  problems, 
the  Armed  Forces  can  treat  both  sexes  sim- 
ilarly by  permitting  single  people  t^i  father 
or  bear  children,  and  by  regulating  only  the 
unique  physical  characteristic  of  pregnancy. 

KW  people  who  have  children  will  be  treat- 
ed equally  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  terms 
of  child  care.  The  military  may  want  to 
provide  day  care;  If  it  does  not,  it  may  allow 
a  parent  t-o  be  discharged  to  take  care  of 
hLs  or  her  child  if  he  or  she  cannot  provide 
for  adequate  care  while  on  active  duty. 

3.   .1SSICNMENT  AND   TRAINING 

All  men  who  are  drafted  receive  four  to 
six  months  of  basic  training.  Ail  d.niftees  are 
eligible  for  combat  duty.  The  men  are  as- 
signed to  one  of  Ave  broad  areas  of  duty — 
administration.  lnt€lligence.  training  and 
tactics,  supply,  or  combat.  They  are  assigned 
and  c/rganiv'ed  along  two  different  but  over- 
lapping systems  of  classification.  One  is  a 
numerical  system,  and  the  other  is  a  func- 
tional one.  "Corps"  Is  the  general  name  for 
the  functional  unit,  such  as  the  Army  En- 


rjeer    Corps    or    the    Army    Nurse    Corps, 

ugh  the  term  •'corps"  Is  also  used  to  des- 

,te  a  numerical  grouping  of  two  to  five 

dl^<is!ons.  Although  the  members  of  a  func- 

corps  are  physically  dispersed  In  Job 

gi^.ments.   the   carps  keeps  separate  rec- 

and  promotions  and  aaslgmnents  are 

■  through  Its  office. 

most  all  of  the  women  In  the  Army  are 

bers  of  the  Army   Nurse  Corps   or   the 

Wcknen's   Army  Corps    Although   the   Armv 

rse  Corps  Is  organized  along  Job  lines,  the 

W/  C  has  no  unifying  principle  except  that 

members  are  women.  It  thus  stands  as  a 

syribol  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Army  to 

ndon  distinctions   based   on   Sex.   Under 

Equal    Rights    Amendment    the    WAC 

Id  be  abolished  and  women  assigned  to 

corps  on  the  basis  of  their  skUIs. 

^Vomen  are  only  partially  Integrated  Into 

training  and  assignment  procedures  ap- 

ible    to   men.    They   receive   some    basic 

nlng    but    it    does    not    equip    them    for 

cor^bat  duty   They  serve  mainly  In  adminls- 

Ive    and    clerical     Jobs    or    as    medical 

iniclans. 

V  Whether  women  ought  to  serve  in  combat 

units  has  provoked  lengthy  debate. 
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digress  from  reading  to  say  that 
thd  militant  advocates  of  this  amend - 
me  It  say  women  should  be  compelled 
to  serve  in  combat  The  Senator  from 
No  th  Carolina  respectfully  begs  leave  to 
disigree  with  that  conclusion.  I  think 
mothers  and  fathers  in  America  dis- 
with  it.  I  do  not  tliink  any  of  the 
lers  and  mothers  in  America  want 
daughters  drafted  for  military 
ice  and  assigned  to  duty  in  combat, 
repeat  the  last  sentence  I  read  from 
thel  text: 
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lether  women  ought  to  serve  in  combat 
.s  has  provoked   lengthy  debate.   Before 
Kissing  the  arguments  raised  against   it, 
important  to  place  the  problem  in  per- 
tive.    Some   public   debate    has    implied 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  will  be 
by  such  a  requirement.  This  is  not 
Combat  soldiers  make  up  only  a  small 
ntage   of    military   personnel.    Even    in 
t  zones  many  Jobs  of  logistic  and  ad- 
strative  support  are  no  different  or  more 
ult  than  the  work  done  in  non-combat 
Thirty  years  ago.  women  were  found 
e  of  filling  over  three-quarters  of  all 
:ob    classifications,    and    there    Is    no 
tn    to   prevent    them   from   doing   these 
in  combat  zones.  The  issue  of  assign- 
women   to   actual   combat   duty,   there- 
involves  a  relatively  small  segment  of 
military   assignments. 
^    nents  of  the  Amendment  claim  that 
en  are  physically  Incapable  of  perform- 
:ombat  duty.  The  facts  do  not  support 
conclusion.    The    effectiveness    of    the 
n  soldier  Is  due  more  to  equipment  and 
ing  than  to  individual  strength.  Traln- 
and   combat   may   require   the  carrying 
ads  weighing  40  to  50  pounds,  but  many, 
t  most,  women  in  this  country  are  fully 
to  do  that. 


digress  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Nor;h     Carolina     recalls     many     long 
mai  ches  with  60  pounds  on  his  back  and 
9-pound  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  Frankly, 
not  commend  exercise  of  that  char- 
to  women,  even  the  ones  who  want 
ierve    in    the   Army    or   in    combat 
s. 


d  women  are  physically  as  able  as  men 

perform   many  Jobs  classified  as  combat 

such  as  piloting  an  airplane  or  engaging 

val  operations.  In  order  to  screen  out 

of    both    sexes    incapable    of    combat 

:e,  it  will  be  permissible  to  administer 

to  measure  ability  to  do  the  requisite 


n  I 


physical  tasks.  Those  who  pass,  or  who  will 
foreseeably  be  able  to  do  so  after  training, 
will  receive  combat  training.  The  test  will 
have  to  be  closely  related  to  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  combat  duty.  There  will  be 
many  women  able  to  pass  such  a  test. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  di- 
gresses to  say  that  he  does  recall  read- 
ing at  one  time  that  the  female  of  the 
species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male, 
and  there  may  be  more  than  a  modicxim 
of  truth  in  the  assertion,  as  well  as  In 
form,  but  nevertheless,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  think  there  is  a 
high  percentage  of  women  who  should 
be  sent  into  combat  service.  In  fact,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  does  not 
think  any  of  them  .-hould  be  .=ent  as  this 
amendment  would  i-equire  they  be  sent. 
Another  frequent  objection  to  women  in 
combat  service  is  based  on  speculation  about 
the  problems  that  will  arise  in  terms  of  dis- 
cipline and  sexual  activity.  No  evidence  has 
been  found  that  participation  by  women  will 
cause  difficult  problems.  Women  in  other 
countries,  including  Israel  and  North  Viet- 
nam, have  served  effectively  in  their  armed 
forces.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  in 
a  dangerous  situation  women  will  not  be  as 
serious  and  well  disciplined  as  men. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  digress  from  the  reading  to  say 
that  he  had  a  member  of  his  staff  make 
inquiry  concerning  the  oft-repeated  as- 
sertion by  supporters  of  the  amendment 
with  respect  to  service  by  women  in  the 
armed  forces  in  Israel.  He  h&&  been  in- 
formed as  a  result  of  that  inquiry  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  I.=;rae!i  Em- 
bassy that  while  women  serve  in  the  Is- 
raeli forces,  they  are  not  used  for  combat 
duties.  But  if  the  ERA  were  the  law  in 
Israel,  there  would  be  women  serving  in 
combat. 

Finally,  as  to  the  concern  over  women  en- 
gaging in  the  actual  process  of  killing,  no 
one  would  suggest  that  combat  .service  Is 
pleasant  or  that  the  women  who  sen^e  can 
avoid  the  possibility  of  physical  harm  and 
assault.  But  it  is  important  to  ren-.ember  that 
all  combat  is  dangerous,  degradlne  and  de- 
humanizing. That  is  true  for  all  participants. 
As  between  brutalizing  our  young  men  and 
brutalizing  our  young  women  there  Is  little  to 
choofee 

I  digress  to  say  that  is  a  view  expressed 
by  these  four  strong  supporters  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

4.    IN-SERVtCE    CONDmONS 

Women  in  the  Armed  Forces  receive  the 
same  pay  and  are  ranked  the  same  as  men 
Most  service  and  veterans'  iDeneflts  are  the 
same  for  both  sexes.  On  the  other  hand  the 
rules  on  dependents  allowances,  tn-service 
housing  and  medical  laeneflts  discriminate 
against  women.  Male  officers  are  provided 
quarters  on  base,  or  a  basic  quarters  allow- 
ance for  their  dependents  if  they  live  off 
base:  male  officers  also  receive  a  dependents' 
allowance  based  on  their  grade  and  'he  num- 
ber of  dependents,  regardless  of  any  money 
the  officers  wife  may  earn.  The  husband  of 
a  female  officer,  however,  is  not  recognized 
as  a  dependent  unless  he  is  physically  or 
mentally  Incapable  of  supporting  himself 
and  is  dependent  on  his  wife  for  more  than 
half  of  his  support.  These  discriminations 
are  now  under  attack  in  a  suit  against  the 
Air  Force,  Should  they  not  be  stricken  down, 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  require 
that  re.<;'ilf 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  di- 
gresses to  observe  that  luider  this  inter- 


pretation of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
all  that  a  lazy  husband  has  to  do  is  to 
put  his  wife  in  the  armed  services  and 
then  he  could  be  rated  as  one  of  her  de- 
pendents and  not  only  escape  military 
service  himself  but  also  enjoy  the  emolu- 
ments of  her  military  service. 

Women  will  receive  housing,  allowances, 
and  medical  benefits  on  the  same  basis  &?. 
men. 

Living  conditions  in  the  service  will  be 
changed  by  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  extent  that  they  sepa- 
rate men  and  women  for  functions  iii  which 
privacy  is  not  a  factor.  Officers'  clubs,  enlisted 
mens'  clubs,  and  other  social  organizations 
and  activities  on  military  bases  will  be  open 
to  women  as  well  as  men.  Athletic  facilities 
will  also  have  to  be  made  available  to  women 
personnel.  Eating  facilities  will  likewise  be 
integrated  by  sex.  Sleeping  quarters  could 
remain  separate  under  the  privacy  exception 
to  the  Amendment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
digresses  to  observe  that  that  is  a  re- 
markable statement  because  the  amend- 
ment has  no  privacy  protection  whatever. 
The  amendment  states  that  State  laws 
making  any  distinction  between  men 
and  women  shall  be  imconstitutional  and 
that  would  include  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  could  be  construed 
to  give  anybody  a  right  of  privacy.  That 
is  true  because  the  proposed  amendment 
is  expressly  rigid  in  its  terms:  It  brooks 
of  no  exception,  it  brooks  of  no  limita- 
tion whatever,  so  it  would  abolish  any 
right  of  privacy  that  exists. 

5.    SUMMARY 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  wUl  result 
In  substantial  changes  In  our  mlUtajy  In- 
stitutions. The  number  of  women  serving, 
and  the  positions  they  occupy,  will  be  far 
greater  than  at  present.  Women  wlU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft,  and  the  requirements  for 
enlistment  wUI  be  the  same  for  both  sexes. 
In-service  and  veterans'  benefits  will  be  Iden- 
tical. Women  will  serve  In  all  kinds  of  units, 
and  they  will  be  eligible  for  combat  duty. 
The  doube  standard  for  treatment  of  sexual 
activity  of  men  and  women  will  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Changes  in  the  law,  where  necessary  to 
bring  the  military  Into  compliance  with  the 
Amendment,  will  not  be  dlfBcult  to  effect. 
The  statutes  governing  the  military  will  be 
amended  by  Congress,  and  the  services  can 
revise  their  own  regulations.  If  these  changes 
are  made  promptly,  no  disruption  in  the 
functioning  of  the  military  need  result. 

The  drafting  of  women  Into  the  mlUtarv 
will  expose  them  to  tasks  and  experiences 
from  which  many  of  them  have  until  now 
been  sheltered.  The  requirement  of  serving 
will  be  as  unattractive  and  painful  for  them 
as  It  now  Is  for  many  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  participation  will  cure  one  of  the 
great  inequities  of  the  current  system.  As 
long  as  anyone  has  to  perform  military  func- 
tions, all  members  of  the  community  should 
be  susceptible  to  call.  When  women  take 
part  In  the  military  system,  they  more  truly 
become  full  participants  In  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  citizenship. 

I  would  like  to  digress  from  the  read- 
ing to  emphasize  the  statement  that  the 
participation  of  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  combat  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  combat  will  cure  one  of  the 
great  inequities  of  the  system.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  Dr.  Pincus.  profes- 
sor of  neurology  in  the  Yale  Medical 
School  of  Yale  University,  after  reading 
this  article,  said  that  this  equal  rights 
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amendment  or  the  resolution  for  equal 
rights  could  properly  be  called  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  for  the  American 
social  system. 

I  continue  to  read : 

VT.  Conclusion 

The  word  "Conclusion"  does  not  mean 
it  is  the  conclusion  of  this  114-page  doc- 
ument; it  is  merely  the  conclusion  of 
the  part  which  discusses  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  on  men  and  women  in  the 
military  forces  which  will  be  encom- 
passed by  the  amendment.  The  article 
makes  it  very  clear  that  men  and  women 
will  be  drafted  into  the  compulsory  mili- 
tai-y  ser'vices  on  exactly  the  same  terms, 
that  men  and  women  will  be  enlisted  for 
combat  service  on  exactly  the  same 
terms,  that  men  and  women  will  be  sent 
into  combat  on  exactly  the  same  terms. 

It  makes  clear  that  if  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  Congress  will  be  pow- 
erless to  change  any  of  the  things  which 
the  amendment  would  require. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  Congress 
now  has  the  power  either  to  draft  or 
refuse  to  draft  women,  the  power  to  per- 
mit or  refuse  to  permit  women  to  enlist 
in  the  combat  imits  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  power  to  permit  or  refuse  to 
permit  women  to  be  sent  into  combat. 
Why  should  Congress  not  keep  this  pow- 
er? It  is  a  discretionary  power.  Why 
should  Congress  be  put  in  a  straitjacket 
by  this  amendment  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  be  required  to  choose  between 
drafting  nobody  and  sending  nobody  into 
combat  service  or  drafting  and  sending 
into  combat  services  men  and  women  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  and  for  exactly 
the  same  purposes? 

I  imderstand  the  amendment,  but 
there  are  many  things  which  I  cannot 
understand  about  those  who  advocate 
this  amendment.  Why  do  they  want  to 
put  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
50  States  into  a  straitjacket  which  re- 
quires them  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
God  created  mankind  male  and  female, 
and  require  them,  in  every  law  they  en- 
act, to  treat  men  and  women  exactly 
as  if  they  belonged  to  a  unisex,  instead 
of  two  sexes? 

I  continue  to  read: 

VI-    CONrLTJSION 

The  transformation  of  our  legal  system  to 
one  which  establishes  equal  rights  for  women 
under  the  law  is  long  overdue.  Our  present 
dual  system  of  legal  rights  has  resulted,  and 
can  only  result,  in  relegating  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  second  class  status  in  our  society. 
What  was  begun  in  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment, extending  to  women  the  right  of 
franchise,  shovild  now  be  completed  by 
guaranteeing  equal  treatment  to  women  In 
all  areas  of  legal  rights  and  respoiisibllities. 

We  believe  that  the  necessary  changes  In 
our  legal  structure  can  be  accomplished  effec- 
tively only  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 
The  process  of  piecemeal  change  Is  long  and 
uncertain;  the  prospect  of  Judicial  change 
through  interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Is  remote  and  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  inadequate.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  provides  a  sound  constitutional 
basis  for  carrying  out  the  alterations  which 
must  be  put  into  effect.  It  embodies  a  con- 
sistent theory  that  guarantees  equal  rights 
for  both  sexes  while  taking  into  account 
unique  physical  differences  between  the 
sexes.  In  the  tradition  of  other  great  con- 
stitutional mandates,  such  as  equal  protec- 


tion for  all  races,  the  right  to  freedom  of 
expression,  and  the  guarantee  of  due  process. 
It  supplies  the  fundamental  legal  framework 
upon  which  to  build  a  coherent  body  of  law 
and  practice  designed  to  achieve  the  specific 
goal  of  equal  rights 

I  digress  from  the  reading  to  note  that 
this  is  a  rather  surprising  statement — 
to  have  the  advocates  of  this  amendment 
praise  due  process  and  praise  equal  pro- 
tection. I  say  that  because  this  amend- 
ment is  intended  and  designed  to  destroy 
the  capacity  of  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures,  under  the  due  process  and 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  provide  for  women  the  pro- 
tections which  life  and  experience  and 
history  show  are  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  existence  and  development  of  the 
race. 

I  resume  reading: 

The  call  for  this  constitutional  revision  Is 
taking  place  in  the  midst  of  other  significant 
developments  In  the  movement  for  women's 
liberation  In  this  country.  The  movement  as 
a  whole  Is  In  a  stage  of  ferment  and  growth, 
seeking  a  new  political  analysis  based  upon 
greater  understanding  of  women's  subordi- 
nation and  of  the  need  for  new  directions. 
The  resulting  political  discussion  has 
brought  forth  many  possibilities,  including 
changes  In  ■work  patterns,  new  family  struc- 
tures, alternative  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion, and  redistribution  of  occupations  be- 
tween sexes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  argu- 
ment has  convinced  me  that  even  3  years 
is  not  sufBcient  time  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions necessary  for  this  amendment.  So 
I  withdraw  the  amendment  which  I  have 
been  discussing  and  send  forward  an- 
other amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  "two"  and 
insert  in  lelu  thereof  "five". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  resume: 
A  number  of  feminists  have  argued  for 
increased  separation  of  women  from  men  In 
some  spheres  of  activity  or  stages  of  life. 
Dialogue  and  experimentation  with  many 
forms  of  social,  political  and  economic  or- 
ganization wUl  undoubtedly  go  on  as  long 
as  the  women's  movement  conttn'ues  to  grow. 
Underlying  this  wide-ranging  debate,  how- 
ever, there  Is  a  broad  consensus  in  the  wom- 
en's movement  that,  within  the  sphere  of 
governmental  power,  change  must  Involve 
equal  treatment  of  women  with  men. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  >ield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Instead  of  offering 
amendments  and  then  withdrawing 
them,  would  the  Senator  consider  the 
possibility  of  allowing  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  at  least  one  amendment?  Any  one? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  would  not  mind 
having  a  rollcall  on  this  last  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  one  that  has 
been  withdrawn? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  I  have  offered  another 
one  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  was 
withdrawn . 

But  I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader 
that  there  are  20  Senators  absent;  ac- 
cording to  my  information,  there  are  20 


Members  of  this  body  who  are  not  here 
today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  the  more  reason 
to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Including  at  least  one  or 
two  who  will  vote  with  me  on  this  issue. 
I  am  perfectly  willing,  after  I  read  an- 
other paragraph  and  a  half,  to  withdraw 
the  last  amendment  I  have  offered  and 
agree  to  adjourn,  and  when  we  meet  in 
the  morning.  I  ulU  offer  first  an  amend- 
ment which  contains  these  words: 

This  article  shall  not  impair,  however,  the 
validity  of  any  laws  for  the  United  States  or 
any  State  which  exempt  women  from  com- 
pulsory military  service  or  from  service  in 
combat  units  of  the  armed  forces. 

I  as,sure  the  Senator  that  I  will  be 
ready  to  vote  on  that  at  least  within  the 
time  limitation  we  agreed  on.  which 
would  be  not  more  than  1  houi^  to  the 
side. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  the  whole  Senate  if.  in  additioii  to  that 
one  amendment,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  might  enumei-ate  some  of  the 
other  amendmenus  that  he  intends  to 
propose,  so  that  those  who  are  ab.-^ent 
might  be  prepared  to  con.'^ider  them  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do 
that. 

I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  exempt  women  from  compul.sor>- 
military  service  and  enlistment  in  the 
combat  units  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  preserve  the  laws  which  now  ex- 
tend to  women  in  general  and  to  wives, 
mothers,  and  widows  in  particular  ex- 
emptions and  protections  which  I  say 
that  the  experience  of  the  race  shows  is 
necessary  for  the  development  and  edu- 
cation of  the  race. 

Third.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  make  it  plain  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  supporting 
children  will  continue  to  rest  upon  the 
fathers,  and  that  this  amendment  will 
not  invalidate  any  laws  which  now  re- 
quire husbands  to  pay  alimony  to  their 
wives. 

Next.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  preserve  the  laws  which 
now  extend  the  right  of  privacy  for  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  in  public 
restrooms,  in  public  schools,  and  m  pub- 
lic correctional  institutions 

Finally,  I  pi-opose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  make  it  certain  tha: 
the  laws  which  make  it  a  crime  for  a 
mature  man  to  seduce  an  innocent  and 
virtuous  woman  under  a  promise  ol  mar- 
riage, the  laws  wiuch  now  make  it  a 
ciime  for  a  mature  man  to  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  an  immature  girl  under 
the  age  of  consent,  and  the  White  Slavery 
Act.  or  the  Mann  Act,  wliich  prohibits 
the  transportation  of  women  m  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  for  purpo.'M?,< 
of  prostitution  and  debauchery,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  initead 
of  being  outlawed,  as  this  article  from  the 
Yale  Law  Journal  says  they  will  be  under 
this  amendment. 

That  is  all  the  amendments  I  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.Ijield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
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Ssnator  has  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  is  somewhat  averse  to 
h  iving  a  vote  this  afternoon  is  thmt  there 
a;  e  20  Members  absent.  Tliat  really 
si  lould  be  one  of  the  reasons  wliy  the  dis- 
tiiguished  Senator  should  want  a  vote 
tils  afternoon,  to  help  make  certain 
th  at  the  Senate  would  not  be  turning 
Ixto  a  Tuesday-to-Thursday  club.  But  I 
recognize  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

of  course,  take  the  Senator  at  hiis 
w  3rd  that  the  amendment  now  pending 
w  11  be  voted  on  at  a  reasonable  time 
tc  morrow,  in  line  with  the  time  limitation 
01;  amendments,  that  others  will  follow 
ttiat,  and  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
the  committee,  the  manager  of  the 
,  would  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  subject 
making  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  in 
judgment  of  the  leadership,  I  want  to 
to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
I  thiink  the  issues  have  been  clearly 
n  by  his  enumeration.  He  and  I  have 
discussed  these;  I  think  they  are  legiti- 
points  for  discussion,  and  they  are 
le^timate  points  for  differences  of  opin- 
As  strongly  as  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
1  North  Carolina  is  wrong,  I  can  see 
reasoning.  I  know  there  are  some  who 
share  it.  But  now  the  Senate  as  a 
1  .ole,  and  the  countrj*  because  of  the 
prpsence  of  our  friends  in  the  news  gal- 
will  be  aware  of  the  issues  which  wiJl 
decided  tomorrow.  There  is  no  excuse 
an^-one  not  being  here. 
VIr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
s  media  will  carr>'  something  about 
is  involved  in  this  amendment,  and 
lope  the  absent  Senators  will  either 
i  that  in  the  news  media  or  will  read 
Congressional  Record,  and  therefore 
able  to  vote  with  a  certain  degree  of 
instead  of  voting  in  darkness.  I  am 
sute  manj-  of  them  have  studied  this 
pr)blem  and  are  ready  to  vote  anj-way. 
Air.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
will  yield,  the  Senator  was  quite 
)licit  in  indicating  the  type  of  amend- 
ments he  intends  to  offer,  and  if  the 
m(  mbers  of  the  fourth  estate  were  listen- 
in?  ,  I  too  would  hope  that  they  would  giv" 
a  c  egree  of  publicity  to  the  distinguishet! 
Se  lator.  who  has  been  on  his  feet  ai;  if- 
terfnoon  explaining  his  \1ev.s.  and  doing 
I  think,  intelligently  and  with  a  de- 
of  understanding. 
:  -Ir.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  article  from  which  I  have 
reading  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
point. 

'here  being  no  objection,  the  remain- 
of   the   article   was   ordered   to   be 
ifited  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Eqv.^l  Rights  .•^me.ndment 
'.  :oreover.  the  increasing  nationwide  pres- 
for  passasre  of  an  Equal  Rights  .^mend- 
t,  amone  women  both  In  nnd  our  of  the 
e    women's    ."novemenr.    makes    i'    clear 
most  women  do  n.ot  believe  their  inter- 
are   serve   bv   sexual   differentiation   be- 
the  law.  Legal  dlstir.ctior.s  ba.sed  upon 
have  become  politicallv  aiid  morally  un- 
acc*ptable. 
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this  conte.xt  the  Equal  Rights  j\mend- 
t  provides  a  necessary  and  a  parttcular- 
aluable   political   chanee.   It   will  es'ab- 
comple-e   legal   equality   without   com- 
ing co;;formity  to  any  one  pattern  within 


private  relationships.  Persons  will  remain 
free  to  structure  their  private  activity  and 
association  without  governmental  interfer- 
ence. Yet  within  the  sphere  of  state  activity, 
the  Amendment  will  establish  fully,  em- 
phatically, and  unambiguously  the  proposi- 
tion that  before  the  law  women  and  men  are 
to  be  treated  without  difference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  oeing  taken 
from  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  last  amendment  submitted  bv  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
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EQUAL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  1923, 
Senator  Charles  Curtis  and  Representa- 
tive Dan  Anthony,  both  of  Karusas.  in 
troduced  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution denying  di.^cnmination  on  account 
of  sex.  At  that  tune,  the  women  of  this 
Nation  were  on  the  verge  of  voting  in 
their  fir.st  election,  having  3  years  earlier 
been  granted  this  privilege  through  rati- 
fication of  the  19th  amendment. 

Now,  nearly  50  year.s  later,  the  Senate 
has  taken  up  consideration  of  a  new 
equal  rieht.s  amendment,  and  never  have 
the  chances  for  approval  and  ultimate 
ratification  appeared  more  favorable. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  such  an  amend- 
ment is  needed.  In  all  areas  of  our  soci- 
ety including  citizen  responsibihties.  ed- 
ucation, business,  and  family  life,  there 
is  more  than  sufficient  evidence  to  docu- 
ment the  urmecessary  restrictions  which 
have  been  placed  on  women.  Numerous 
organizations,  including  the  two  major 
political  parties,  have  recognized  this 
fact,  and  have  endorsed  adoption  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  history  advises  us  that 
the  role  of  women  throughout  our  civil- 
ization has  been  one  of  subordination. 
This  tenet  can  also  be  traced  throughout 
our  legal  history,  as  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  has  been  prescribed  not 
only  by  statutory  law,  but  by  common  law 
as  well. 

No  one  denies  that  anvthing  other 
than  good  faith  was  intended  in  the  de- 
velopment and  practice  of  such  discrim- 
ination. Yet  the  guiding  light  of  our  soci- 
ety has  always  been  equal  opportunity 
for  all  citizens  in  all  areas,  and  it  is  time 
we  recognize  that  women  have  been  de- 
nied the  opportimities  rightly  due  them, 
Mr,  President,  I  shall  support  ap- 
proval of  the  equ^l  rights  measure  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  support  it  without 
the  amendments  which  I  am  awn  re  will 
cripple  or  totally  negate  its  intended  ef- 
fect. The  great  majority  of  women  want 
to  share  fully  the  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities of  society.  Let  us  not  deny  them 
this  measure  of  respect  and  confidence. 


March  20 y  1972 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  20,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented i.0  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2097)  to  es- 
tablish a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  against  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
'S,  3353  >  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
U,S,  International  Transportation  Expo- 
sition, 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:15  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgina.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completer  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:15  a,m,  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR   HARRIS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  on  tomorrow  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  CHAIR  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  the  15-minute  unanimous- 
consent  orders  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mormng  business,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  stf^i.n:et!t':iheiein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  at  iHe  cone^^'sion  of  which 
the  Chair  lay  before  tl>'  Scnaie  the  un- 
finished business.      ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  KENNEDY  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  cf  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alinnesota 
'  Mr.  MoNDALE  i ,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


March  20,  1972 
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PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:15  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized xmder  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
in  the  order  stated:  Senator  Harris,  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  Senator  Mondale,  and  Sen- 
ator Kennedy. 

There  wiU  then  ensue  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will  re- 
siune  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  House  Joint  Resolution  208,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women.  There  is  a  time  limitation 
thereon,  and  there  is  also  a  limitation  of 
2  hours  on  any  amendment.  Amend- 
ments wUl  be  called  up  and  voted  on  to- 
morrow. There  will  be  rollcall  votes  to- 
morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:56 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjoimied  imtil  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  March  21,  1972,  at  9:15 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  20,  1972: 

tJ.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

William  H.  Brlnkmeyer. 

Rlcardo  A.  Rattl. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  named  officers  for  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force  promotion  in  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  under  the  appropriate  provi- 
sion of  section  8374,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended. 

LINE    OP    THE    Ant    FOR(^ 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Ronald  B.  Appel.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duane  M,  Benton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luther  J.  BrasweU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  L.  Campbell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darrel  D.  Cllne,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jerry  W^.  Cochrane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  E.  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  L.  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CecU  B.  Does,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albert  G,  Dyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Norman  Evans,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edward  J.  Pace,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph  N.  Florio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman  C.  Ford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  C.  Hawthorne,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Charles  W.  Jarrett,  -85-24-0750. 
Walter  A.  Jarrett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis  J.  Kirk,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard  A.  Laldley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galen  M.  Lambert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean  T.  Landon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUam  P.  Lemmond  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hall.  T.  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvah  S.  Mattox,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hillary  B.  Meeka,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jack  H,  Mesner,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Charles  L,  Milton,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
David  C.  Montgomery.  371-2&-2872, 
Richard  E.  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary  C.  Morrison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earl  P.  Pardy.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leroy  H.  Schneider.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  E.  Snlght,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William  E.  Sprague,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albert  J.  Tagg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leroy  Thompson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith  H.  Wolfe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Navt 

Robert  R.  Groom  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Den- 
tal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

WUUam  T  Bell  Robert  M,  Rohen 

Donald  J.  Clausen  John  F.  Suber 

Daniel  M.  Harrigan  Jerry  D.  Thomley 

Frederick  L   Hecht  WUUam  T.  Wilson 

Glenn  C.  Parrish  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lien  enant  commander  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  o;  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therelor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 


Steven  M,  Abelman 

Krlst  T.  Ackerbauer 

Charles  N,  Adams  III   William  D.  Bondy 

James  V,  Ahearn,  Jr.     WUUam  T,  Boone 


Anthony  K.  BoUen 
Robert  M.  Bond 


Robert  R,  Alnalle 
David  E,  Albln 
John  L,  Alexander 
James  M.  Allen 
Kristin  L.  Allen 
John  S.  Allison,  Jr. 
Lorin  E.  Andersen 


WUUam  G.  Borden 
Joseph  E.  Bottomley 
Jon  T,  Boyd 
Pelham  G.  Boyer 
Joseph  B.  Brady 
Philip  E,  Bray 
Jonathan  J.  Bridge 


John  H,  Anderson,  Jr.  Edward  T,  Brill 


John  N.  Anderson 
Larry  E.  Anderson 
Stephen  F.  Anderson 

in 

Kenton  G.  Andrewe 
Gary  T.  Archibald 
Robert  E.  Ansley.  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Arfman 
Brian  S.  Armstrong 
Charles  B.  Askey 
Jeromye  L,  Avery 
Jack  N,  Bailey 
Robert  K,  Balrd 
Nell  D.  Baker 
Wilfred  Baltazar,  Jr. 
David  H.  Barber 
Timothy  J.  Barnes 
Ralph  C.  Bartlett 
Garrlck  W.  R.  Bauer 
Anthony  J,  Bechem 
Paul  R,  Becker 
Kenneth  R,  Beeunaa 
Raymond  B,  Beimel 
Vincent  J,  Belrne 
John  B,  Bell 
Frederick  C,  Bensch 
James  E,  Benson 
Paul  R.  Bernander 
Michael  S,  Bertin 
Robert  E,  Besal 
Daryl  L,  Bever 
Norman  S,  Blehler 
Edward  S.  Bishop 
David  F.  Blake 
James  M.  Blakely 


Michael  A.  Brogan 
David  A.  Brown 
Frank  H   Brown 
Franz  K.  Brown 
Jesse  H.  Brown 
Kelly  A,  Brown 
Richard  M.  Bruns 
Gary  E,  Buker 
Thomas  A,  Bunker 
Richard  J,  Burdge,  Jr, 
Michael  E.  Burke 
Larry  W,  Burkhart 
Timothy  D,  Caldwell 
James  R.  Cambre 
Christopher  S,  Canettl 
Katsuml  O,  Cannell 
Leonard  W.  CapeUo 
Donald  L.  Capron 
Dale  R,  Carlson 
Orin  O.  Carman 
WlUlam  A,  Caroll 
Christopher  E,  Case 
Anthony  J.  Cassano, 

Jr. 
Douglas  W.  Charlton 
Benjamin  L.  Chastaln 
Richard  A.  Chlasson 
Peter  C.  Chlsholm 
Paul  E.  Clncotta 
Irving  B,  Clayton  in 
Kevin  R,  Collins 
Kevin  E,  Condon 
Thomas  P,  Connalr 
Paul  M.  Connolly 
Thomas  I.  Converse 


Jonathan  H.  Blandlng Howard  D.  Coogler 
Edward  H,  Blohm,  Jr.  WUbur  O.  Cooke,  Jr. 
Mark  A.  Bloom  Michael  R.  Cooper 


Kenneth  E.  Corkum 
Mark  E.  Costello 
Stephen  T.  Cox 
John  T.  Crawford 
Dennis  P.  Crlmmlns  11 
Douglas  L.  Crlnklaw, 

Jr. 
Raymond  S.  Cross 
James  R,  Cro.ssen 
Indy  C.  Crowley 
Terry  S.  Crozler 
John  F.  CuUlnan 
James  P.  Cunjilngham 
Samuel  R.  Curcio,  Jr. 
Bruce  J.  Currivan 
John  F.  Dalby 
Joseph  T.  Daly  m 
David  M.  Dankert 
Wayne  C.  Darnell 
Mark  C.  Davis 
Robert  E.  Davis 
Terry  L,  Daugherty 
Rocklun  A.  Deal 
Thomas  C,  Deas,  Jr. 
William  D.  Degolian 
Michael  J.  Delbler 
Christopher  P.  Dcpolx 
John  P.  Deregt 
Norman  E,  Dercuin. 

Jr. 
William  M.  Desgaller 
Ted  E.  Dewalt 
Craig  R.  Dolan 
Robert  E.  Dolan 
John  R.  Donahue 
John  P.  Donnell 
Richard  H.  Donohue 
Donald  R.  Dreyer 
Daniel  E.  Dubina 
Neale  A.  Duffett 
John  S.  Earwaker  in 
Justin  D.  Edmonds 
John  S.  ElUker,  Jr, 
Mark  E.  Ellis 
John  D,  Epley 
David  S.  Epstein 
Douglas  J,  Erbele 
Hobart  R,  Everett,  Jr. 
James  Everett  IV 
Uson  y,  Ewart 
Bruce  K.  Farwell 
WUUam  A.  Faust 
David  A,  Fencl 
Donald  B.  Fennessev 
Richard  W.  Fife 
David  J.  Firth 
Alan  D.  Fisher 
Steven  S.  Fitzgerald 
Ra\Tnond  M.  Flamxn 
Garv  J.  Flor 
Clifford  W,  Fo::and 
Steven  V.  Pondren 
Van  Y.  Fong 
Larry  A.  Poster 
Robert  B   Fr;izier 
James  M, 

Frederlckson 
Curtis  M   French 
Brian  D.  FYenzel 
Thomas  A.  F\ilham,  Jr, 
Edward  P.  Gallagher, 

Jr. 
Bruce  T.  Garrett 
Patrick  M.  Garrett 
Alp.n  C.  Gault.  Jr, 
James  P.  Gay 
Gregory  W.  Gebhardt 
Paul  S  Glarra 
Ronald  M.  Gibbs 
David  H,  Gibbons 
.Steven  M,  Glover 
Douglas  T.  Gordon 
Leonard  A.  Goreham 
Michael  P.  Gracey 
David  G.  Grau 
Kerry  D.  Greene 
Daniel  E.  Griffin 
Hines  N.  Griffln 
Jan  W    Grlpp 
Edmund  S  Grose 
Austin  B.  Gunsel 
WUUam  F,  Hackett 


Karl  A,  Hadley 
Donald  L.  Hafer 
Dennis  K.  Hakln 
Peter  G,  Hanson 
John  T.  Hardin 
Joseph  A.  Harland 
Raymond  M.  Harris,  Jr 
Donald  D,  Harvey  HI 
Franz  Hatfield 
Frederick  R.  Hearty 
Michael  C.  Heck 
Frederick  G.  Heppner 
John  M.  HerZiig 
James  R.  Hess 
Ronald  C.  Hessdoerfer 
Gordon  Heyworth 
James  A,  Hlgbie 
Peter  L.  Hilblg 
Gordon  R.  HIU 
Larkiii  D.  Hipp 
Henry  R.  Hiipa^  n 
Robert  N.  Hobbs' 
Louis  A.  Hoffman,  Jr, 
Paul  Edward  HoUey, 

Jr. 
Robert  C,  Holmes.  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Honey 
Dennis  D.  Horseil 
Nathan  A,  Horowitz 
John  M.  House 
Mark  A    Housel 
Kevin  M.  Huban 
Leonard  W.  Huck,  Jr. 
William  A.  Hudson 
William  G.  Hudson  HI 
Anthony  L.  ImpeUlt- 

terl 
Eric  B.  Jackson 
John  E  Jackson 
Jack  W.  Jahn 
Christopher  P.  Jaml- 

Thomas  M.  Jaskunaa 
Garrison  W.  Jaquess 

William  V.  Jenkins 
William  E.  Jennings 

m 

Andrew  A.  Jensen 
Martin  W,  Johnsen 
Kenneth  R.  Johnson 
David  B.  Jolly 
Thomas  H.  Jones 
WUUam  B.  Jones 
Peter  L    KalUn 
George  J.  Karlsvcn,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Kasjai.chuk 
Michael  E.  K.issner 
Roger  L.  Kave 
John  M.  Kearney 
James  F.  Kelm 
Douglas  W.  Keith 
Christopher  J   Kempei 
J.imes  B.  Kendall 
Krlstopher  M.  Ken- 
nedy 
Jared  T.  Klellng 
^:ark  D.  Kilmartln 
Murray  O  King.  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Klssling.  Jr. 
Patrick  J.  Klinker 
C.^rl  T.  Knns 
Richard  F.  Kodzls 
Lawrence  R   Krahe.  Jr 
Victor  E,  Kratzer 
Richard  F.  Krochalls 
Richard  E    Kuhn 
Terence  P.  Labrecque 
William  P  Larsen  m 
Michael  P.  Lazar 
Daniel  V.  Leclalr 
David  M.  Laffoon 
Milton  D  Lane 
Leopold  H,  Lemmelin 

n 

John  M,  Lemmon 
Ravmond  E.  Leonard 

in 

WUUam  H  Lewis  ni 
Richard  J.  Llebl 
George  P  LiUard  III 
Stuart  C,  Lilly 
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P(  :er  R.  Lindsay 
Je  rry  D.  Lindstrom 
Diivld  J.  Llewellyn 
Andrew  F.  Loomis 
Jc  hn  B.  Love 
Rl  iWlir.s  Lowr.des 
Gi  'Orge  W.  Lynn 
Ec  ward  F  McCIave 
Di  nlel  R.  McCort 
Hi  rry  J  McDevut 
Ri  r.dal  S  McDonald 
D^iise!  McGrath 
n;el  B.  McGrath 
B.  McKlnnev 
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arles  R.  McLean 
lUam  D,  McLean 
lies  A.  McCrae 
~.r.  M.  McCutchen 
,a;:  L.  McElmurry 
chael  K.  McEvoy 
m  M.  McGrall 
3son  E.  McMillan. 
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Cari  R.  Porterfield 
William  O.  Poston 
Jeffrey  P.  Powell 
Gec^rge  L.  Powers 
Michael  K.  Price 
William  R,  Pnce  III 
Larry  R.  Prill 
Jeffrey  D^  PuILs 
Michael  N'   Quarles 
Dor.ald  R.  Quarrel.  Jr. 
Paul  F.  Quir.n 
Thomas  L    Reeder  III 
Michael  C.  Rees 
Jerrv  D.  Reeves 


Iham  J.  McKenney    James  R.  Reisdorfer 


Jeffrey  A   Reise 
David  P.  Relstetter 
Donald  L   Reppert 

Robert  T.  Rich 
Howard  V.  Richardson 

III 
Richard  P.  Riley 
Thomas  E.  Ritchie 
James  A.  Robb 
Steven  N.  Robinson 
Dennis  E   Rockleln 
Jeffrey  L.  Roddahl 
Wlllard  P.  Roderick 
ham  M.  Machovina  Steven  L.  Romine 
ice  K.  MacLean  Christian  Rondestvedt 

ven  M.  Macpherson  Thomas  W.  Ro&slev 
G.  Madison  J  -hn  H.  Rothweli 

A.  Major  Pet«r  S.  Rothweli 

in  P.  Makln  S;guard  K    Rcttingen 

holas  A.  Malarchik  James  S.  Rountree 


tt  J.  \.  McNabb 
athitt  R.  McVav, 


ick  J.  Mallon 
1  P.  Malloy 
•hael  W.  Mann 
ce  D.  Mason 
C.  Mason  II 
Ham  T.  Matthews 
hael  T.  Meagher 
Fr4nk  B.  Mease 
Meetze 
irles  F.  Mello 
N.  Mikhalevskv 
s  R.  Miller 
4tiael  W. 
onkhouse 


James  W.  Roush 
Gerald  M.  Rowe 
Glenn  H.  Russell 
WilUam  D.  Russell 
Jeffrey  B.  Ryan 
WilUam  P.  Ryan.  Jr. 
Jack  G.  Salver 
Thomas  B.  Salzer 
Gregory  L.  Sample 
Robert  J.  Sanders,  Jr. 
John  B.  Santlno 
Michael   Sarralno 
Marc  Schaefer 
Frederick  J.  Schelbl 
nd  R.  Montgomery  George  S.  Scherer 
S.  Moranville        Gregory  J.  SchJass 
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W.  Morgan 
n  B  Morgan 
:  aid  S.  Morrison 
in  L.  Morrlssey 
J.  Morse 
id  R.  Mortensen 
Q.  Morton 
Lee  Moser 
N.  MulUcan 
y  R.  Murphy 
W.  Myers.  Jr. 
H.  Naeve.  Jr 
lam  M.  Naylor 
iam  D.  Needham 
iam  R.  Netro 
S.  Noble 
W.  Norden 

J.  Noirbom 
W.  Norris 
A.  Nyarady 
J.  O'Brien 
T.  Oconnell 
ur  J.  Ogrady 
M.  Olson 
t  G.  Ovltz  III 
W.  Palmer 
ard  S  G  Park 
A.  Patton 
;Ias  T   Peart 

J.  Peck 
eth  A.  Pedone 
leth  W.  Peters 
A.  Pickett 
II  A.  Pickett 
W    Pinion 
R.  Plxa 
P.  Pope 
J.  Popek 
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James  M.  Scholz 
John  M.  Schoolev 
William  Schopflin  II 
Donald  E.  Schrade 
Randall  C.  Schultz 
Murray  J.  Scott 
Dean  G.  Sedivy 
Robert  N.  Seebeck 
Michael  J.  Seeley 
WUUam  A.  Selss 
William  W.  Selman 
David  M.  Sevier 
Siegfried  L.  ShaUes 
James  T.  Shaw  III 
John  D.  Shaw 
Jon  V.  Shay 
Richard  W.  Shrlver 
WUiiam    H.    Shurtleff 

IV 
Philip  W.  Slgnor  in 
Irving  Silver 
Terrence  C.  SUverberg 
Charles  C  Simpson  HI 
WUllam    M.    Simpson. 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  Slse 
Donald  E.  Sllwinskl 
Joseph  W.  Sloan.  Jr. 
John  A.  Sluss«r 
Charles  E   Smith 
Glenn  R.  Smith 
Leigh  R.  Smith 
Loren  W.  Smith 
Robert  E.  Smith 
Scott  M.  Smith 
Dale  O.  Snodgrass 
Richard  E.  Snook 
Michael  a.  Somadelis 


George  F.  Sparks 
George  E.  Spauidlng 
Scott  L.  Speicher 
Charles    W     Spradlln. 

Jr. 
Donald  C.  Stanton 
Richard  D.  Stark.  Jr 
John  A,  Staut«r,  Jr. 
Howard    L,   Steele    in 
John  E.  Steele 
Peter  W.  Steele 
Rodney  C.  Steffens 
Kenneth  M.  Stein 
Clyde  E.  Sterling 
Don  T  Stevens 
John    R.    Stewart.    Jr. 
Jeffrey  L.  Stine 
Jeffrey  M.  Stone 
Bradley  D.  Storm 
Kevin  S.  Stotmelster 
Michael  Strong 
La'ATence  W.  Striink 
Joseph  Stusnlck  III 
David  B.  Sutton 
Jhan  C.  Swanson 
Anthony  G.  Tamacclo 
Bradley  S.  Tammes 
Dar.leL  F.  Tandy 
Terry  A.  Tarantino 
Dermis  L.  Teit.sworth 
Richard  C.  Tennant 
.V:choUd  J.  Tennyson 
Timothy  L.  Thickstun 
Thomis  W.  Thiesse 
Michael  R.  Thcmaci 
John  A.  Thomson 
Charles  L.  Threet.  Jr, 
Terran  J.  Tidewell 
FYank  A.  Titus  II 
Michael  R.  Tofaio 
James  M.  TompkliLs 
Dartd  M.  Torbenson 
Joseph  E.  Torgesen 
John  R.  Traughber 
Michael  D.  Trudeau 
Anthonv  J.  Twardziak 

Jr. 
Paul  E.  Tj,Te,  Jr. 
Jay  P.  Unwin 
Peter  M.  Vandvk 


Jerome  J.  Vanparys 
Thomas  G.  Vetter 
Dennis  A.  Vidmar 
Kenneth  A.  Vincent 
Michael  P.  Vincent 
J/imes  C.  Voter 
Paul  J.  Vuchetlch 
Wayne  L.  Wagoner  in 
John  G.  Waldmann 
James  R.  Wallace 
James  A.  Walters 
Charels  R,  Waters 
Michael  A.  Wathen 
Ralph  S.  Watts 
Stephen  F.  Waylett 
C.reg^  C.  Weatiierly 
Waller  L.  Weber 
James  A.  Werner 
PaiU  D.  Wesley 
Lynn  G.  Weesman 
P«ol>ert  A.  Wesolowski 
James  R.  Wheeler 
David  G.  White 
George  W.  White 
Millar  J.  C.  White 
William  S.  White 
William  T.  White 
Norman  R.  Wright 
William  J.  WUlkie 
Herlls  A.  Williams.  Jr 
John  P.  Wllmeth 
Dallas  G.  Wilfong  in 
Paul  S.  Win  berry 
Neil  S.  Wlngert 
John  S.  Woodward 
James  R.  Worth 
James  L.  Wright 
Richard  C.  Wright  II 
Roben  J.  Wright 
William  D.  Wright, 

Jr. 
J'>seph  C   Yancy,  Jr. 
Michael  E.  Yates 
R  >b€rt  W.  Yerkes 
William  A.  Young 
Petter  C.  Zackrison 
Ralph  C.  Zagrabbe 
Philip  L.  Zeeck 
Howell  C.  Ziegler 
William  R.  Zeird 


The  following  named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(junior  grade  I  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Jonathan  P.  Davies 

Julius  W.  Elckenhorst 

Richard  I.  Glasgow 

Stephen  A.  Grzenda  f  Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Michael  W.  Law  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  captain  in  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  V.B.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Bruce  D.  Noonan  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


CONFIRML^TIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  20,  1972: 

Dep.artment  of  Labor 

Michael  H.  Moskow.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

US    Army 
The  following-named   officer  for  appoint- 
ment  in   the  Regular   Army  of   the   United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 


visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code   sec- 
tions  3284  and  3306:  ' 

To    be    brigadier   general,    Veterinary   Corps 
Col.  Charles  Van  Loan  Ella,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veterinary  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  David  C.  Richardson,  U.S  Navv 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  title  lo 
United   St;ates  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  George  C.  TaUey,  Jr  .  U.S  Navv 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibillty  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  lo 
United  States  Code,  section  5231  for  an^ 
pointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  L.  J.  Long,  U.S  Navv 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  lo 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint-' 
ment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  whiie  so 
serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  Of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  quallfica- 
tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

LINE 

Judson  L.  Smith  Burnett  H.  Crawford 

Anthony  A.  Braccla  Jr. 

John  D.  Gavan  Hugh  R.  Smith,  Jr 
Robert  A.  Hobbs 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

David  B.  Carmlchael,  Jr. 

StJPPLY   CORPS 

Raymond  Hemming 
Bernard  S.  Browning 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Mark  R.  Thompson 

DENTAL    CORPS  ^ 

Roman  G.  Zlolkowskl 

In  the  Am  PoBCE 

The  nominations  beginning  John  R.  Carl- 
son.  to  be  major,  and  ending  Ralph  Zimmer- 
man, to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Mar.  2,  1972. 
In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Royal  E.  Mc- 
Shea.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Glenn  M 
Melton,  to  he  2d  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Mar 
2,  1972. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  Kevin  M. 
Alaspa,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Michael 
W.  Patterson,  to  be  permanent  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  Mar.  2,  1972; 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  W. 
Abel,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Johanna 
L  H.  Young,  to  be  commander,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Mar. 
2.  1972;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Frederick  W. 
Chapman,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Richard  S.  Geary,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Mar  2.  1972. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Dorsey  J. 
Bartlett.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Albert 
Pitt,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Mar.  2,  1972. 


March  20,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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DIRECTOR  OF  BICYCLE  INSTITUTE 
OF  AMERICA  TESTIFIES  BEFORE 
HOUSE  PUBLIC  WORKS  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  9369 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
counti-y  was  swept  by  a  tidal  wave  of 
enthusiasm  for  bicycling  and  I  predict 
that  with  the  arrival  of  spring  we  will 
find  millions  of  adults  riding  their  bikes 
daily  to  and  from  work.  Bicycling  sales 
are  climbing  dramatically  with  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  bikes  to  be  sold  this 
year,  up  2  million  over  last  year  and  al- 
most triple  the  sales  of  10  years  ago. 
There  are  now  an  estimated  73  million 
Americans  who  ride  bikes,  and  the  per- 
centage of  bike  riders  who  are  adults  is 
climbing. 

The  bicycle,  mechanically  very  simple, 
is  a  remarkable  vehicle:  it  emits  no  pol- 
lution, makes  no  noise,  takes  up  little 
room,  and  even  has  physical  and  mental 
benefits  for  the  rider.  And  when  provided 
their  owti  bicycle  lanes,  bikes  have  a  very 
low  accident  rate. 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  for  cyclists 
when  they  are  forced  to  compete  with 
cars  and  buses  in  heavily  congested 
streets.  And  thus,  if  bicycle  transporta- 
tion is  to  be  encouraged,  we  need  to  de- 
velop exclusive  bike  lanes  and  paths. 

Last  week  John  Auerbach,  director  of 
the  Bicycle  Institute  of  America,  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Public  Works 
Roads  Subcommittee  now  considering 
highway  legislation.  He  spoke  in  support 
of  my  bill.  H.R.  9369,  to  permit  States 
and  localities  to  use  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  for  the  development  of  bicycle 
lanes  and  paths,  the  construction  of  bi- 
cycle shelters,  and  the  installation  of 
bicycle  traffic  control  equipment. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  his  excellent  statement 
that  examines  the  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  help  maximize  the  potential 
of  bicycle  transportation,  the  initiative 
taken  by  States  to  constnact  bicycle  paths 
and  facilities,  and  the  benefits  that  will 
accure  to  all  Americans,  including  the 
automobile  drivers,  from  better  cycling 
opportunities.  Indeed,  Mr.  Auerbach 
notes  that  such  auto-oriented  groups  as 
the  American  Automobile  Association  are 
supporting  bike  facilities  programs. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Auerbach's  statement 
to  our  colleagues  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  can  approve  H.R.  9369,  which 
would  benefit  our  Nation's  transportation 
system,  the  environment,  and  most  of  aU, 
the  public. 

John  Auerbach's  statement  of  March 
15  before  the  Roads  Subcommittee  fol- 
lows: 

Testimony  of  John  Auerbach,  Executive 
Director,  Bicycle  Institute  of  America, 
Inc..  Before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  the  Mattes  of  H.R.  9369 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  this 
committee : 


My  name  Is  John  Auerbach.  For  the  past 
26  years  I  have  been  Executive  Director  of 
the  Bicycle  Institute  of  America,  a  trade  as- 
sociation representing  the  domestic  bicycle 
indtistry.  During  that  quarter  of  a  century 
I  have  seen  bicycle  popularity  grow  enorm- 
ously in  both  dimension  and  character. 

In  1949,  total  bllte  sales  in  America  were 
about  1.5  million  and  almost  all  of  them  were 
thought  of  as  toys  for  children.  By  1971, 
sales  had  Jumped  to  more  than  8.8  million, 
with  nearly  half  that  number  bein^  right- 
fully regarded  as  recreational  and  transpor- 
tation vehicles  for  young  adults  and  adults 
from  16  to  65.  This  year  sales  are  expected  to 
exceed  10  million.  There  are  over  73  million 
cyclists  in  America  today.  They  are  legiti- 
mate road  users  and  road  sharers. 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself,  and 
we  in  the  bicycle  industry  have  come  full 
circle.  Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century  it 
was  a  bicycle  man,  Col.  Albert  Pope,  founder 
of  the  Columbia  Manufacturing  Company, 
who  pioneered  in  the  movement  for  a  better 
network  of  roads  for  bicycles  and  automobiles 
Naturally.  If  there  were  more  highways,  more 
people  would  drive  cars.  And  bicycle  enthus- 
iasts know  today,  as  did  their  forebears 
almost  100  years  ago.  that  riding  space  is  the 
basic  essential   for  bicycle  expansion. 

This  basic  essential  has  never  been  more 
obvious  and  more  pressing  than  It  is  today. 
The  bicycle  has  come  of  age.  and  millions  of 
American  cyclists  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
from  all  age  groups,  are  once  again  press- 
ing state,  federal  and  local  legislators  .  .  . 
not  for  more  roads  for  cars,  but  for  more 
bikeways,  paths  and  trails  for  bikes. 

This  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
grass  roots  movements  that  has  ever  been  as- 
sociated with  any  Industry.  It  Is  truly  an 
amazing  phenomenon. 

Times  are  changing,  and  our  Industry  is 
now  selling  bikes  to  whole  new  classes  of 
riders  .  .  .  adults  and  youngsters  alike  .  .  . 
who  are  no  longer  content  with  a  simple 
ride  around  the  block.  They  want  to  go  places 
and  do  things,  and  since  cars  have  pre- 
empted the  use  of  many  highways,  riders  are 
demanding  equal  access  to  the  roadspace  .  .  . 
they  are  demanding  recreational  bikeways, 
scenic  trails  and  commuter  bike  route?. 

And  why  not?  Why  shouldn't  they  have 
them?  There  are  probably  more  cyclists  In 
America  today  than  their  are  motorists;  why 
shouldn't  they  have  the  facilities  they  need 
to  ride  In  safety  and  pleasure,  and  those 
which  satisfy  their  aesthetic  and  recreational 
needs  as  well.  This  national  attitude  pre- 
presents  a  major  breakthrough  in  American 
thinking. 

People  are  saying  "Yes"  to  bikes  ...  yes  for 
health  and  fitness,  yes  for  recreation,  yes  for 
transportation,  yes  for  ecology,  and  a  re- 
sounding yes  for  all  those  seeking  a  better 
and  happier  way  of  life. 

This  national  approval  is  manifest  in  the 
thousands  of  requests  we  have  received  for 
help  in  establishing  new  bike  facilities,  and 
through  the  Bicycle  Institute  we  have  helped 
thousands  of  people — educators,  recreation 
specialists,  traffic  experts  and  Just  plain 
citl2ens — we  have  helped  them  with  booklets, 
proposals,  bikeways  plans  and  a  hundred 
other  self-help  materials,  as  well  as  with  our 
advice  and  counsel  by  mail,  on  the  phone 
and  in  person. 

Did  I  say  there  Is  national  approval  for 
bikes?  It  Is  more  like  a  national  love  affair. 
It  shows  up  in  the  countless  bills,  proposals 
resolutions  and  directives  that  have  funded 
and  established  bikeways,  paths,  trails  and 
other  facilities  all  over  the  country,  by  the 
thousands  of  people  who  have  sought  our 
help  and  were  willing  to  be  guided  by  us  In 
their  efforts. 


This  grass  roots  movement  has  produced 
remarkable  results.  Oregon  adopted  House 
Bill  1700.  which  provides  l'~r.  of  highway  tax 
money  to  be  made  available  to  communities 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  bike 
and  pedestri^.n  paths.  The  State  of  Wash- 
ington had  ad'.'pted  Senate  Bill  33.  which  ap- 
propriates 1  '  of  highway  fuel  tax  money  for 
the  same  pvirpose  Similar  bills  have  been  In- 
trcxluced  in  the  state  legislatures  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nebrasl;.'\.  Massachusetts.  Marvland. 
Michigan  and  Arizona.  All  of  them  have  ex- 
cellent chances  of  becoming  law.  and  all  of 
them  call  for  providing  additional  cycling 
and  walking  faciliaes  in  programs  funded 
by  highway  fuel  tax  funds. 

Highway  trust  funds  are  no  longer  con- 
ceived to  have  the  narrow  purpose  of  satis- 
fying automotive  traffic  needs  alone.  They 
are  no  longer  so  conceived  by  the  various 
.'-tate.'i  and  by  the  people,  and  I  respectfully 
s\ibmlt  that  they  should  not  be  so  considered 
by  this  august  committee,  becau.se.  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  bicycles  are  legitimate 
users  of  the  roads  provided  for  Individual 
transportation 

Cycling  for  health  and  fitness,  cycling  for 
family  recreation,  cycling  for  pollution-free 
transportation  Is  a  burgeoning  American 
Phenomenon  It  will  not  simply  go  away  if 
It  is  ifnon-d.  It  will  continue  to  grow. 

Our  industry  estimates  sales  of  nearlv  10 
million  units  in  1972.  Even  a  modest  5'  an- 
nual Increase  in  sales  compounded  yearly 
will  bring  a  staggering  15  million-plus  sales 
in  1980,  perhaps  involving  over  one  hundred 
million  Americans  by  that  time. 

These  millions  of  cyclists  must  have  ade- 
quate riding  facilities.  Increasing  numbers 
of  them  are  and  will  continue  to  use  the  bi- 
cycle as  a  fast,  convenient,  economical  means 
of  short-haul  transportation  in  and  around 
our  great  urban  centers.  Faculties  must  be 
provided  for  them  so  that  this  popular  form 
of  transportation  will  remain  as  safe  as  it 
is  convenient. 

Federal  funds  must  be  made  available  for 
separate  paths  where  that  is  practical,  for 
separate  lanes  on  exi.sting  roads,  where  that  is 
practical,  for  marking  and  signing  devices, 
for  feasibility  studies  of  various  routes,  for 
traffic  and  safety  education,  for  parking  fa- 
cilities and  for  ma.ssive  bicycle  registration 
programs  to  help  prevent  theft. 

The  argument  has  been  presented  that  bi- 
cyclists don't  pay  anv  highway  u.se  taxes,  so 
why  should  they  share  in  highwav  trust 
fund  revenues.  I  respectfuUv  submit  that  this 
argument  is  fallacious.  Bicyclists  and  their 
families  already  own  at  least  one  and  m  many 
cases  two  automobiles  that  more  than  pay 
their  OV.U  way.  The  bicycle  Is  not  supplanting 
the  automobile  .  .  .  increased  bike  sales  are 
not  cutting  down  automobile  sales.  Rather, 
motorists  are  also  buying  bikes  to  be  used 
along  with,  not  instead  of  their  cars.  Indeed 
even  such  auto-oriented  groups  as  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  are  supporting 
bike  facilities  programs. 

But  e\en  if  this  were  not  true,  the  argu- 
ment would  stUl  be  invalid.  If  it  were  not,  the 
childless  family  should  not  be  taxed  to  sup- 
port a  school  system  it  d<:*s  not  use;  the  man 
who  has  neither  coinmined  a  crime  nor  been 
the  victim  of  one  should  not  have  to  support 
the  police  department.  There  is  no  need  to 
continue  the  argument  any  further. 

Obviously,  the  betterment  of  socletv  as  a 
whole  is  the  issue:  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare,  if  you  will,  and  no  group 
of  Citizens  is  exempt  from  either  the  bene- 
fits or  responsibUitles  of  that  time-honored 
doctrine, 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  escaping  the 
fact  that  bicycles  belong.  Bicvcles  are  In- 
extricably woven  into  the  fabric  of  dally  life 
in  America    Indeed,   they  are  a  fact  of  life 
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acioss  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
oo\  ntry. 

(lomlng  directly  to  the  matter  of  the  bi- 
cycle Industry's  support  of  H-R.  9369,  we 
cor  imend  the  Honorable  Mr.  Koch  for  his 
far  slghtedness  In  seeing  the  growing  need  for 
fe<jeral  assistance  in  the  bUce  facilities  pro- 
grsm.  We  commend  the  vigor  with  which  he 
del  ines  the  right  of  the  cyclist  to  share  the 
roads  of  America  with  automobiles,  and  we 
h  3leheartedly  endorse  his  oft-stated  con- 
that  providing  separate  facilities  for 
bicycles  on  and  near  our  roads  wUl  not  only 
the  rlsKs  of  accidents,  but  Indeed, 
up,  rather  than  slow  down  motorized 
by  separating  It  from  the  slower- 
Ing  bicycle  traffic.  This  will  be  a  boon  not 
to  the  cyclist,  but  to  the  motorist  as 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Bicycle  Institute  of  America  most 
earnestly  urges  your  favorable  consideration 
of  H.R.  9369. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, thauk  you  for  your  courtesy  In  allowing 
me  the  privilege  of  testifying  this  morning. 


March  20,  1972 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROB- 
LEM OF  WASTE  OIL  DISPOSAL 


Chairman,  I  would  like  to  list  the  fol- 
as  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  out) 
supports   the    bill    this    Important 
of  the  cxingress  Is  studying  today: 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
lon    of    the    U.S     Dept.    of    Interior,    bl- 

rldlng  Is  one  of  America's  fastest  grow- 

outdoor  recreation  activity.  The  Athlet- 

]|nstltute  lists  cycling  as  the  nation's  lead- 

outdcxsr  recreation  activity,  with  nearly 

million  participants  of  all  ages. 

With    American    bicycles   sales   almost 

chlng  Detroit's   output   of   automobiles, 

and   more  bikes   are   competing  with 

and  more  cars  for  what  seems  like  less 
less  riding  rcxsm. 

Incrensl::^ly.  bicycle  riding  h.^s  become 
ro.ig  fr\ml!y  recreation  activity.  These 
ng  families  need  specially  marked  bike 

,  bike  paths  and  trails,  blkeways.  bike 
Ing    racks   and    other    facilities    to   help 
their  cyclinE:  experience  safe,  as  -Aell 
easant  and  healthy. 

The  blcyc'.e  Is  the  only  known  form  of 
sportatlon   that   doesn't   pollute   the  at- 

here.  Mrre  commuter  aiid  recreational 
'.g  should  be  encouraged — by  providing 

cycling  facilities. 
More  cycling  by  Americans,  which  would 
ncouraged  by  the  addition  of  more  cy- 

facilltles,  would  be  In  keeping  with 
health  and  physical  fitness  advice  of 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
Lifetime  Sports,  the  American  Medical 
elation,    the    American    Heart    Associa- 

the   American   Association  for  Health, 
Education     and     Recreation     and 
y  other  such  groups. 
Experience  In  cities  like  New  York.  Chl- 

and  Washington.  DC  .  ar.d  on  Blke- 
;  In  almost  all  states,  shows  that  where 
ng  facilities  exist,  they  get  used.  Nearly 

people  of  a  total  population  of  24,000 

vis,  California,  use  that  city's  bikeway 
m  every  year.  Over  728.000  cyclists  were 
ted  to  have  ridden  the  320  mile  state- 
Wisconsin    Bikeway    In    1970.    by    the 

r.sin  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Ic  and  historic  Blkeways   in   Ohio.   New 

,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois  and 

are  considered  among   those  states' 

popular  tourist  attractions. 

Bicyclists  have   always  been   independ- 

souls,   solving  their  own  problems  and 

their  own  way,  gatherli-.g  support  as 
he  could  on  the  local  level.  He  has  not 

often    to   Washington    seeking    federal 

But  as  I  have  said,  the  times  are  chang- 

and  with  73  million  cyclists  on  the  read 

and   the   probability   that   there   will 

least  100  mUllon  of  them  by  1980.  fed- 
plannlng  and  federal  assistance  are  now 
absolute  necessity. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  new  money 
ng  asked  for  by  this  bill.  No  new  ta.xes 
sroposed  under  Its  terms.  The  nation's 
lists  are  merely  asking  for  equal 
s  .  .  .  for  their  share  as  legitimate  users 

road.  In  the  monies  already  provided 
1  oad  development. 
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HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DEI.AW.«E 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

-^Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion faces  a  serious  challenge  in  finding 
ways  to  dispose  of  waste  lubricating  oils 
without  environmental  damage.  The 
Senate's  water  pollution  control  bill,  S. 
2770.  includes  a  requirement  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  under- 
take an  analysis  of  the  waste  oil  disposal 
problem  and  make  a  report  of  its  find- 
ings to  the  Nation.  The  bill  just  reported 
in  the  Hoiise,  H.R.  11896,  contains  similar 
language. 

In  addition,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
EPA  has  initiated  some  research  of  its 
own,  emphasizing  the  utilization  of  waste 
oil  as  a  fuel.  I  applaud  this  initiative. 

The  problem  of  waste  oil  is  not  a  minor 
one.  To  give  my  colleagues  a  better  idea 
of  the  extent  of  this  persistent  problem, 
I  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  Senate 
report — 92-414t— that  accompanied  S. 
2770: 

The  American  pecple  were  greatly  con- 
cerned at  the  damage  created  wlien  a  well 
discharged  60,000  barrels  of  oil  into  the  ocean 
off  Santa  Barbara,  California,  in  early  1969, 
According  to  calculations  made  earlier  this 
year  by  EPA.  that  much  used  enguie,  ma- 
chine, and  similar  oil  is  presently  dumped 
into  our  environment  every  36  hours. 

Mr,  President,  a  very  interesting  article 
has  come  to  my  attention  on  this  subject. 
It  appeared  in  the  summer  1971  issue  of 
the  Ecology  Law  Quarterly.  It  is  entitled 
"A  Model  Waste  Oil  Disposal  Program  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany."  Be- 
cause I  believe  this  article  is  valuable  for 
the  further  consideration  of  problems 
associated  with  waste  oil  disposal,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Model  Waste  On.  Disposal  Program  tn 

The  Federal  Republic  or  Germany 

(By  William  A.  Irwin'  and  Wolfgang  E. 

Burhenne"  ) 
Industrial  societies  cannot  easily  eliminate 
dependency  on  oil  as  an  energy  source,  but 
they  can  mitigate  the  harmful  results  of 
fossil  fuel  addiction.  Besides  air  pollution 
and  major  oil  spills,  a  prime  environm-ental 
cost  of  oil  coTisumption  is  improper  disposal 
of  waste  oil.  Slow  acting  bureaucracies  and 
red  tape  contribute  to  the  problem  and  pro- 
vide little  incentive  for  proper  regulation.  In 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


this  article,  the  authors  note  some  hazards 
of  improper  disposal  of  waste  oil  and  describe 
Germany's  attempt  to  alleviate  the  problem. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  de- 
veloped a  fairly  efficient  system  of  waste  oil 
regulation  which  includes  government  fi- 
nancial support  for  proper  disposal  of  used 
oil  and  tax  incentives  to  use  regenerated  oil. 
They  also  note  some  of  the  law's  defects  and 
suggest  improvements.  Although  the  idea  of 
such  regulation  is  known  to  other  industrial 
nations,  to  date  few  have  acted  on  it. 

In  1968,  with  the  passage  of  the  Waste  Oil 
Law,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  estab- 
lished a  program  to  assure  safe  disposal  of 
waste  lubricating  oils.  Private  firms  contract 
with  a  federal  office  to  collect  waste  oils 
from  anyone  having  more  than  200  liters 
(about  53  gallons)  who  requests  this  service. 
The  contractors'  costs  are  covered  by  pay- 
ments from  the  federal  office  based  on  the 
amount  of  waste  oil  disposed  of  vrtthout  con- 
tributing to  pollution  of  the  environment. 
More  is  paid  for  reprocessing  the  waste  oU 
than  for  burning  It.  The  payments  are  made 
from  a  fund  which  Is  supported  by  a  special 
assessment  collected  from  oil  producers  and 
Importers.  These  suppliers  pass  this  added 
cost  along  to  users  of  oil  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  and  a  half  cents  per  liter.  The  Waste  Oil 
Law  also  provides  for  keeping  records  of  oil 
disposal  and  for  supervision  of  disposal 
methods.  This  Article  describes  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  and  the  experience  during 
Its  first  two  years  In  operation.  The  Article 
then  offers  suggestions  for  Improving  the 
German  program  and  recommends  adapting 
It  In  other  industrialized  nations. 

I.    THE     ENVIRONMENTAL    THREAT    OP    IMPROPER 
DISPOSAL    OP    WASTE    OIL 

Oil  tanker  collisions  and  oil  drilling  blow- 
outs'  are  spectacular  events  which  Introduce 
large  quantities  of  petroleiun  Into  the 
environment  Such  events  are  well  recognized 
for  their  serious  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects. A  more  Insidious  source  of  oil  pollution 
exists  In  the  daily  discharges  of  oil  which 
has  been  used  but  not  consumed.*  These  dis- 
charges multiply  with  the  increasing  use  of 
oU. 

The  improper  disposal  of  waste  oils  Is  a 
serious  environmental  and  public  health 
problem  for  several  reasons.  First,  It  places 
excessive  demands  on  the  level  of  dissolved 
oxygen  In  the  water  supply.  The  oxidation 
of  one  liter  of  oil  dispersed  In  a  water  mass 
would  deplete  the  oxygen  dissolved  In  400,000 
liters  of  sea  water.'  To  emphasize  this  point, 
it  Is  worth  noting  that  shipping  on  the  Rhine 
and  Its  tributaries  generates  an  estimated 
10,000  tons  of  waste  oil  annually.*  Until  re- 
cently, a  large  portion  of  this  oil  was  dis- 
charged Into  these  waters. 

A  second  reason  for  concern  about  Im- 
proper disposal  of  waste  oil  Is  that  oil  dis- 
charges into  surface  water  restrict  the  ability 
of  natural  organisms  to  break  down  wastes 
and  impair  the  water's  natural  re-aeratlon 
processes  by  covering  It  with  films.  These  ef- 
fects hinder  the  water's  self-purlflcatlon 
capacity.'  Fish  suffocate  from  the  resulting 
lack  of  oxygen,  and  the  oil  films  themselves 
often  cause  the  death  of  birds  and  plants 
along  the  water's  edge. 

A  third  reason  for  concern  Is  that  the 
breakdown  of  carbon  compounds  contained 
In  oU  Is  a  very  slow  process.'  Since  oil  tends 
to  spread  out  over  a  large  surface  area  when 
discharged  into  waterways,  the  resulting  dis- 
advantages for  public  water  supply  are  often 
profound.  One  milligram  of  waste  oil  In  a 
quart  of  water  makes  It  unpotable,  and  most 
people  can  smell  and  taste  concentrations 
of  less  than  .01  mg. /quart.'  These  concentra- 
tions cannot  be  removed  by  normal  waste- 
water treatment  facilities  and  are  extremely 
costly  to  eliminate  In  public  water  supply 
plants.'  Furthermore,  larger  concentrations 
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may  severely  impair  the  efficiency  of  waste- 
w,r.er  treatment  facilities  so  that  oil  pollu- 
tion can  be  indirectly  responsible  for  the  in- 
troduction of  other  contaminants  Into  the 
w.i'er  supply.  Both  municipalities  and  in- 
dii  Ties  which  depend  on  public  water  sup- 
plied suffer  the  external  social  costs  of  im- 
proper waste  oil  disposal. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  potential 
eco.iomlc  loss  is  a  fourth  reason  for  con- 
cern: waste  oil  discharges  into  surface  wa- 
ter tend  to  introduce  into  the  human  diet 
lead  and  other  poisonous  substances,  some  of 
whicl^  may  be  carcinogenic."  Phenols  '■  are 
themselves  poisonous  and  during  oxidation 
they  may  form  peroxides."  Other  reactions 
m  the  water  may  produce  naphtha  acids 
which  attack  the  nervous  system.  -  The  poly- 
atomic aromatics  naturally  occurring  in  raw- 
petroleum  have  carcinogenic  characteristics, 
but  these  are  elimina'ed  by  refining  proc- 
esses so  that  waste  oils  usually  would  not 
Muta.n  them.'"  However,  such  aromatics  can 
be  formed  during  combustion — they  have 
been  discovered  in  automobile  exhausts,  for 
example.  '  and  could  thus  appear  in  waste 
oils  Like  radioactive  materials,  such  poison- 
ous substances  can  concentrate  in  aquatic 
organisms  which  constitute  an  important 
link  m  the  food  chain.  '  Just  as  small  con- 
centrations of  oil  will  often  make  water  un- 
dnnkable,  oil's  characteristic  taste  and  smell 
can  make  fish  inedible. ■'  Fortunately,  in 
ma:iy  cases,  the  unpleasant  taste  resulting 
from  -vmall  concentrations  of  oil  deters  peo- 
ple from  consuming  many  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

Improper  di.sp^sal  of  waste  oil  causes  addi- 
tional environmental  problems  for  land,'" 
water,  and  air.  If  waste  oil  is  spread  on  land, 
the  soil  becomes  unsuited  fo'  cultivation. ''' 
Mlcro-orgaiiisms  in  the  soil  have  a  limited 
ability  to  decompose  many  types  of  oils." 
Furthermore,  tlie  oil  frequently  filters  into 
ground  water  aquifiers,-"'  for  example,  from 
dumps,  often  spoiling  them  permanently.=- 
Finally,  evaporation  from  waste  oils  deposited 
<A\  land,  or  from  films  on  t!ie  surface  of  water. 
contributes  hydrocarbons  to  atmospheric 
pollution.  The  enviroimiental  and  public 
health  iiazards  enumerated  above  can  be 
avoided  by  a  comprehensive  program  of  waste 
Oil  collection  and  disposal  utilizing  proper 
incineration  or  regeneration  processes. 

II,  WASTE  OIL  DISPOSAL  PRACTICES  IN  GERMANY 
AND  OTHER  EtTROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 
N.ATIONS   PRIOR    TO    1968 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Germany  began  en- 
cotiraging  the  regeneration  of  waste  oil  by 
using  governmental  subsidies.--  The  initial 
reason  for  this  policy  wa-s  to  redu?e  national 
expenditures  for  importing  raw  materials  and 
to  assure  the  existence  of  the  regenerating 
business.-'  By  1953  Germany  had  switched 
from  a  direct  sut>sidy  to  a  tax  preference,  re- 
ducing the  oil  production  tax  by  15  Deutsche 
Mark  (DM)  ($3,75)  for  each  100  kilograms  of 
regenerated  oil.-' 

In  1964  the  Council  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  directed  the  mem- 
ber nations  to  unify  their  import  duties  on 
Oil  and  harmonize  their  provisions  govern- 
ing the  collection  and  harmless  disposal  of 
'A,aste  oil.-'  In  order  not  to  violate  Articles  92 
and  95  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  -•'  In  the  process 
of  revising  its  laws,  the  German  federal  gov- 
ernment abandoned  Its  tax  preferences  to  re- 
generating businesses  and  offered  financial 
assistance  instead  at  the  rate  of  22.90  DM 
I $5,70)    per  100  kilograms  reprocessed. 

The  Netherlands  objected  to  this  measure, 
claiming  it  would  distort  competition  and 
hinder  commerce  among  the  member  na- 
tions.-" In  investigating  the  objection,  the 
EEC  discovered  that  France  and  Italy  gave 
tax  preferences,  as  Germany  had  done  until 
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1964.  France's  policy  was  to  protect  regen- 
erating firms,  partly  to  alleviate  shortages 
of  oil  resulting  from  crises  in  the  Middle 
East,-'  Italy  based  its  preferences  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  since  oil  production  is  taxed  m  the 
first  instance,  it  is  unfair  to  tax  the  regen- 
eration of  waste  oil  -"  The  EEC  al.so  learned 
that  the  Netherlands  did  not  collect  a  tax 
on  regenerated  oil  pr^xivicts  and  that  neither 
Belgium  nor  Luxembourg  gare  any  kind  of 
financial  support  to  the  reprocessing  indus- 
try. These  countries'  provisions  governing 
regeneration  have  remained  e.ssentially  the 
same  since  196!, 

Meanwhile,  in  1967  th'>  Federal  Parlia- 
ment of  Germany  realized  how  expe'.sive 
the  pre-1964  tax  preferences  had  been,  in 
approving  the  budget  commit  tee's  alloca- 
tions to  cover  the  new  financial  aid  require- 
ments. It  was  able  to  retiuce  the  subsidy  rate 
from  22,90  DM  to  19.50  DM  per  100  kilograms 
of  regenerated  products.  It  rejected  the  budg- 
et committee's  suggested  sharper  reduc- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  would  jeopardize 
the  intended  objective  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. -  Later,  the  annual  increases  In 
the  amount  of  waste  oil  which  seemingly 
disappeared  caused  the  parliam.nt  to  recon- 
sider its  environment  policy.  ' 

The  Parliament  leariied  that  the  subsidy 
was  effective  only  in  heavily  industrialized 
area^  where  the  collectors'  transportation 
costs  were  relatively  low.  The  less  densely 
populated  areas  were  inadequately  serviced 
by  waste  oil  collecting  firms  because,  under 
the  subsidy  system,  the  collectors  could  re- 
fu.se  wa.stes  which  were  tinprohtable  to  re- 
process or  to  collect.  The  financial  a.ssi.stance 
was  likewise  insufficient  to  encotirage  prtvate 
enterprises  to  invest  in  the  expensive  equip- 
ment nece.ssary  for  either  burning  or  re- 
generating. '  In  addition,  the  public  de- 
positorie.s  and  waste-lncineratmg  facilities 
were  inadequate.  Local  and  state  regulations 
prohibiting  the  dumping  of  oil-containing 
wastes  into  sewer  systems  were  difficult  to 
enforce,  .^s  were  federal  and  state  water  law 
provisions  prohibiting  discharges  of  bilge 
waters  and  other  harmful  substances.  ■ 

These  circumstances  indicated  the  need  for 
a  new  approach.  The  result  was  the  Altocl- 
gesetz.  the  Waste  Oil  Law.  of  December  23. 
1968,"'  which  repealed  the  federal  financial 
assistance  provLsions  and  established  a  com- 
prehensive collection  and  disposal  system 
based  on  the  principle  that  those  responsible 
for  a  threat  to  the  environment  should  bear 
the  cost  of  resolving  the  problem. 

m.  THE   19G8  WASTE  OIL  LAW 

A.    Special   reserve   fund   for  free   collection 
of  waste  oil 

The  new  Waste  Oil  Law  creates  a  special 
federal  reserve  fund  "  to  absorb  the  cost  of 
waste  oil  reprocessing.  This  fund  is  supported 
by  a  compeiisaticn  tax  of  7,50  DM  i$2,10)  per 
100  kilogr.^ms.  to  be  paid  by  all  those  who 
produce  or  import  designated  kinds  of  lubri- 
cating oils  '"  Most  of  these  suppliers  pass,  this 
assessment  along  in  higher  prices  to  their 
customers  at  the  rate  of  about  one  .•nnd  a  half 
cents  per  liter,  thus  bringing  the  financial 
burden  of  waste  oil  disposal  to  rest  on  those 
who  are  ultimately  responsible  for  it,  A  few 
producers  have  so  far  absorbed  the  additional 
expense  themselves  in  order  not  to  Jeop- 
ardize their  competitive  standing 

The  Federal  Office  for  Trade  and  Industry, 
an  executive  office  of  the  Federal  Ministry 
for  Economic  AlTairs,  administers  the  fund 
and  deducts  its  .administrative  expenses  from 
it.  '  The  rest  of  the  fund  is  resened  for 
payments  to  collectors  who  obligate  them- 
selves in  contracts  with  the  federal  office  ' 
Payments  from  the  re.serve  fund  cover  col- 
lection, transportation,  and  disfxvsal  costs" 
The  federal  executive  office  pays  12  DM 
($3.33)  per  100  kilograms  for  reprocessing 
Into  lubricating  oil.  10,20  DM  ($2,83)   per  100 
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kilograms  for  reprocessing  into  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  heating  oils,  and  10  DM 
I  $2  78 1  per  100  kilograms  for  incineration. 
The  law  authorizes  payments  In  addition  to 
these  normal  rates  for  unusually  difficult 
collection  or  disposal  situations  or  for  extra 
equipment  made  necessary  by  the  law.'- 

The  collecting  contractors  can  be  private 
enterprises  or  public  corporations.  They  must 
dispose  of  the  waste  oil  without  harming 
waters  or  soil  and  without  contributing  to 
air  pollution — either  by  reprcxtes&lng  the  oil 
or  burning  Iv."  They  must  collect  all  waste 
lubricating  oils,  including  sludges  and  emul- 
sions, from  anyone  within  the  districts  for 
•which  they  have  contracted  Hence,  anyone 
in  West  Germany,  including  West  Berlin,  Is 
entitled  to  have  any  amount  of  waste  lubri- 
cating oil  over  two  hundred  liters  collected 
free  of  charge  provided  it  contains  less  than 
ten  percent  foreign  matter.  This  right  Is  en- 
forceable directly  against  the  federal  execu- 
tive office."  If  a  customer  does  not  yet  have 
two  hundred  liters,  the  contractor  must  pre- 
pare for  later  collection,  for  example,  by 
leaving  him  a  container.-'  If  the  customer's 
oil  contains  more  tlian  fifteen  percent  for- 
eign matter — such  as  water,  lead,  rust,  com- 
bustion particles,  additives,  or  metal  rub- 
bings—he  must  either  pay  the  collectors 
ch.arge  for  extracting  the  foreign  materials 
or  separate  the  pure  oil  from  the  dirty  oil  in 
order  to  reduce  this  charge.  In  either  case 
the  contractor  is  obligated  to  collect  the 
oil.*'  Failure  to  warn  the  collector  that  waste 
oil  contains  substances  which  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  destroy  creates  llabilltv  for  any 
accident  which  may  result.'"  The  significant 
point,  of  course,  is  that  the  collection  of  used 
oil  with  ten  percent  or  less  foreign  matter 
is  free  of  charge. 

B.  The  supervisory  system  and  the  penalties 

The  Waste  Oil  Law  contains  several  provi- 
sions designed  to  assure  thorough  supervision 
and  enforcement.  In  order  to  assure  accurate 
measurement  of  the  total  amount  of  fresh 
oil,  the  importers  and  producers  who  are  ob- 
ligated to  pay  the  7.50  DM  per  100  kiloerams 
compensation  tax  "  are  required  to  permit 
customs  and  other  federal  officials  to  examine 
all  information  pertaining  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  law.'"  If  a  producer  or  importer 
refuses  to  provide  the  necessary  information, 
the  federal  office  may  estimate  the  total  com- 
pensation tax  he  owes.'" 

Ill  addition,  the  law  authorizes  government 
officials  to  examine  inventories  and  to  enter 
business  facilities,  offices,  or  other  property 
In  the  extraordinary  case,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  "prevent  Imminent  danger  to  pub- 
lic safety  and  order,"  the  authorized  gov- 
ernment official  may  inspect  the  living  quar- 
ters of  persons  required  to  give  information 
in  order  to  examine  business  records  and 
make  inspections  or  tests  '  A  producer  or 
importer  is  not  required  to  answer  self-ln- 
crimmating  questions,  however.-^ 

Both  importers  and  producers  must  pay 
either  oil  duties  or  taxes  to  the  Finance  Min- 
istry under  other  laws,  thus  providing  a 
means  of  double-checking  the  accuracy  of 
reported  information.  The  Waste  Oil  Law 
directs  the  customs  officials,  who  inspect  all 
oil  Imports,  to  assist  the  federal  office  in  de- 
termining the  proper  compensation  tax  for 
the  Reserve  Fund.''"' 

All  collection  contractors  must  keep  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  kind,  amount,  and 
means  of  disposal  of  all  oils.'  This  rule  also 
applies  to  any  other  establlshmeiu  which 
may  or  will  in  fact  generate  over  500  kilo- 
grams of  oil  which,  due  to  excessive  im- 
purities or  for  other  reasons.  Is  not  eligible 
for  free  collection."  Any  establishment  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  these  records  must 
sliow  them  to  state  government  supervisory 
officials  and  give  them  any  other  informa- 
tion requested  pertaining  to  disposal"  The 
same  provisions  exist   for  Investigating  un- 
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cooperative  collectors  as  exist  for  producers 
and  Importers."  If  a  business  can  be  ade- 
quately supervised  by  other  means,  however, 
such  as  by  examination  of  Its  oil  tax  pay- 
ment records.  It  may  apply  for  an  exemption 
from  the  record-keeping  requirement  '-  If  a 
person  has  no  waste  oU  other  than  that 
which  must  be  picked  up  free  by  a  collec- 
tion contractor,  he  need  not  keep  such  rec- 
ords since  it  is  assumed  that  he  would  have 
no  reason  to  dispose  of  hi^  oil  Ulegally.  Those 
who  do  not  maintain  the  required  records, 
who  refuse  to  produce  requested  Information 
or  records,  or  who  do  not  permit  tests,  oil 
samples,  or  inspection  of  business  records  by 
authorized  officials  may  be  fined  vip  to  10.000 
DM  ($2,778 1  per  violation'" 

In  addition,  to  protect  against  unwar- 
ranted probing  expeditions,  the  Waste  OU 
Law  provides  penalties  for  breach  of  pro- 
fessional secrecy.  Information  gained  from 
waste  oil  disposal  supervision  cannot  be 
used  in  a  tax  collection  proceeding*'  Fur- 
thermore, anyone  who  divulges  trade  secrets 
R-hlch  he  discovered  during  the  process  of 
supervision  is  subject  to  fine  and  up  to  two 
rears'  imprisonment.'' 

C.  The  waste  oils  covered  by  the  laic 

The  waste  oils  covered  by  the  law  are  de- 

Ined  as  "used  mineral  oils  and  tised  liquid 

nineral  oU  products  as  well  as  mineral  oil- 

xintainlng  wastes  from  storage,  business  and 

ransportatlon  receptacles."  "  Liquid  mineral 

)11  products  include  dlesel  or  Internal  com- 

)ustlon  fuels  and  heating  oils.  Technically, 

;asollne  Is   not   Included,   but   some   Is   un- 

-ivoidably  collected.  Oil-ecntalning  wastes  are 

:)roduced.  for  example,   by  motors,  engines, 

I  ompressors,  transmissions,  cylinders,  a.tles. 

transformers,   and    cable   or   circuit    breaker 

i.siilatlcns.  The  laws  definition  of  oil  wastes 

« ncompasses    deposits    which     result     from 

:  leaning    heating   and    fuel    oil    tanks   or   oil 

i  eparators.'^'  Although  oily  bilge  water  from 

liver  boats  must  be  collected  free  of  charge.** 

the  discharge  of  bilge  water  at  sea  remains 

E  n  unsolved  problem. 

IV.  TWO  YEARS"  EXPERIENCE  UNDER  THE  LAW 

The  experience  under  two  provisions  of  the 
\  I'aste  OU  Law  provides  a  good  foundation  for 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  law's  operation.  TTiese  two  provisions  are 
t  tiat  the  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  may 
.iter  both  the  payment  rates  and  the  com- 
fensation  tax  rate.^ 

Both  the  regenerating  and  incinerating  in- 
c  iistries  argued  str^-ngiy  for  an  increase  In 
faviiieiit  rates,  commencing  in  1971,  which 
.as  the  fir=t  opportunity  for  an  increase  al- 
'.  jwed  under  the  law.  The  Ministry  responded 
fc  y  requesting  an  examination  of  the  complete 
r?c.  rda  of  the  enterprises  involved.  The  In- 
c  ncrators'  records  inaicated  that  those  •,vhlch 
turned  liquid-  and  solid-containing  wastes 
- '•xirn.-ely  mad?  a  profit  while  those  which 
iniri.fd  the  wai.te.s  together  did  not.  On  bai- 
a  ;ce.  t'ne  Ministry  decided  that  no  change 
.;i  '.h'.'  payment  rate  for  incineration  was 
rsrc^.-ary.  Meanwhile,  the  regenerating  re- 
hr.eries  have  net  yet  preset  ted  their  books, 
b  ut  have  ceased  their  demands  for  higher 
piyment:  one  can  reasonably  concUide  that 
•  leir  profits  axe  sufficient  to  create  a  fear 
t  lat  the  Ministry  might  reduce  the  payment 
riites  rather  than  increase  them  Refineries. 
a  ter  all,  can  sell  their  reprocessed  end  prod- 
u  ;tc5  to  help  cover  their  costs. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909.  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  compensation  tax  rate  of 
7  bO  DM  per  100  kilograms  would  be  Insu.T!- 
Cient  to  support  the  Reserve  Fund  In  fact, 
that  rate  has  proved  ample.  So  strong  wa£ 
tlie  fear  among  producers  and  importers  that 
the  rate  would  be  increased  by  amending  the 
ia'.v  that  some  of  them  purposely  reported 
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and  paid  for  more  oil  m  1969  than  they 
actually  had  produced  •"  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expected  rate  increase  in  1070,  The  Minis- 
try had  no  legal  basis  for  Investigating  what 
the  producers'  end-of-1968  inventorie.s  ac- 
tually were,  because  the  law  did  not  become 
effective  until  January  1,  1969,  and  thus  could 
not  verify  the.se  exaggerations.  Ultimately, 
since  the  tax  rate  did  not  increase,  only  the 
firms  involved  in  the  over-reporting  scheme 
lost. 

When  the  law  took  effect,  there  were 
eighteen  refineries  equipped  to  regenerate 
waste  oil  and  three  or  four  incinerating  enter- 
prises. Although  the  number  of  incinerating 
plants  increased  to  eight  by  the  end  of  1969. 
most  of  that  year's  total  payments  went  for 
reprocessing.  In  1970  the  ratio  of  reproce.ssing 
to  burning  was  five  to  one,"-  but  the  Incinera- 
tors had  gained  in  their  share  of  total  pay- 
ments received  No  one  requested  payments 
for  leaving  waste  oil  at  approved  depositories, 
although  a  small  amount  was  so  deposited. 
By  December  1.  1970,  there  were  seventeen 
contracting  refineries  and  ten  incinerating 
businesses  with  total  yearly  disposal  capaci- 
ties of  about  350,000  and  100,000  tons  respec- 
tively. More  than  three-quarters  of  these  are 
private  enterprises. 

The  federal  office  has  arranged  for  more 
than  one  collector  to  be  responsible  for  an 
area,  with  the  result  that  collectors  have 
been  forced  for  competitive  reasons  to  lower 
the  charges  they  initially  announced  for  col- 
lection of  oil  containing  more  than  ten  per- 
cent foreign  substances.  Indeed,  competition 
for  collecting  clean  waste  oil  Is  so  Intense 
that  one  hears  reports  of  collectors  paying  to 
take  It  away,  rather  than  merely  collecting  It 
without  charge. 

The    Incinerators    ar..-    eqtilpped    to    burn 
solvents,  acids,  lacquers  and  other  substances 
which    present    disposal    problems:    however, 
harmless  disposal  of  the  oil  has  been  more 
diff.cult  for  the  incinerating  plants  than  for 
the   relineries,   winch  can   regenerate   the  oil 
by  chemical  processes  that  do  not  emit  air 
pollutants.''"   Initially,   It   was   thought   tliat 
burning    the    waste   oil    at    temperatures   of 
1  200  degrees  Centigrade  would  melt  all  com- 
bustion   particles    and    cause    them    to    run 
harmlessly  down  the  side  of  the  incinerator. 
Tests    have    shown,    however,    that    some    of 
the   incinerating  plants'  emissions  regularly 
exceed  applicable  emission  limits.  Since  alr- 
pcUutlon   control   authorities   carefully   ob- 
serve such  plants,  incinerating  flrm.s   whose 
waste  oils  frequently  cause  such  excursions 
will  either  have  to  Install  expensive  electro- 
static precipitators  or  face  fines  and  possible 
shutdown  for  violating  the  air  pollution  laws. 
The  federal  office  has  promised  to  increase 
the  payment  rates  to  firms  which  have  en- 
countered this  difficulty  In  order  to  ameli- 
orate a  high  Inveatment  in  control  devices. 
So.rne    Incinerating    enterprises    attempted 
to   increase  the  subsidies  paid   to  them   by 
more   devious   means.   Clean    heating   oil    Is 
normally   used    to   start   and   warm   up   the 
Incinerators  to  their  effective  temperatures. 
Instead    of    plpl.ig    the    clean    heating    oil 
through    the    special,    unmetcred    pipe,    the 
enterprises  pumped  this  heating  oil  through 
the  metered  pipe  which  recorded  total  tons 
of  waste  oil   burned.  Had  the  federal   office 
not  discovered  this  practice,  these  Incinerat- 
ing firms  would  have  received  unwarranted 
payments    for   counting   the   heating   oil    as 
waste  oil  and   would  have  thereby  reduced 
their    operating    expenses.    Since    there    was 
no   way  of  distinguishing  meter  records  of 
waste   rll   from   meter   records  of  clean   oil. 
tV.e  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs  Ir.stltuted 
proceedings    to    recover    all    19G9    payments 
made  to  the  firms  Involved. 

The  federal  administration  of  the  Reserve 
Fund  Is  inexpensive  Where,  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  federal  laws  ere  ad- 
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ministered  by  state  officials  In  the  various 
states,  the  need  for  extensive  federal  su- 
pervlsion  is  eliminated.  After  two  years  of 
operation,  only  1.7  percent  of  the  fund's 
total  Income  of  81,200.000  DM  (about  $22- 
55.5.500)  had  been  used  for  administrative 
costs  Only  nineteen  persons — three  officials 
and  sixteen  chemists,  technicians,  drivers 
and  laborers — are  directly  Involved  with  ad- 
ministering the  Waste  Oil  Law.  However 
this  administrative  system  has  its  disad- 
vantages. Nearly  two  and  one-half  years  af- 
ter the  law  became  effective,  some  states 
had  not  yet  named  their  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. Because  of  this,  and  becau.se  the 
Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs  first  wished 
to  observe  the  operation  of  oil  collection  and 
subsidy  payments.  It  failed  to  provide  the 
necessary  blank  record  books,"'  which  are 
crucial  to  state  supervision  of  waste  oil  dis- 
posal It  is  expected  that  this  Impasse  will 
be  broken  in  1971. ■■ 

Representatives  of  Industry  have  ccm- 
plained  that  the  Waste  Oil  Law  does  not 
provide  for  payments  to  Individual  plants 
for  the  disposal  of  their  own  oil.'^  The  pos- 
sibillty  of  including  such  provisions  was  dis- 
cussed and  rejected  by  those  who  drafted  the 
law.  They  reasoned  that  the  monev  and 
supervisory  personnel  were  inadequate  to 
police  effectively  the  many  disposals  and  that 
greater  efficiency  and  safety  could  be  achieved 
by  concentrating  disposal  in  a  few  installa- 
tions."- An  industry  can  dispose  of  its  own 
oil  if  It  agrees  to  be  responsible  for  a  collec- 
tion district  and  maintain  complete  disposal 
records — an  operation  which,  so  far,  onlv  one 
company  has  been  willing  to  undertake"  Be- 
cause no  insurance  company  will  Insure^Oiie 
risks  involved,  the  consequent  liablUfy  for 
any  damage  the  firm  causes  in  disposing  of 
the  oil  has  deterred  many  firms  from  assum- 
ing such  a  contract  for  a  district. 

V.    A    PRELIMINARY    ASSESSMENT    AND    SOME 
SUGGESTIONS 

Before  1963  much  waste  oil  remained  un- 
accounted for  in  West  Germany."'  The  impact 
of  the  Waste  Oil  Law  and  Its  record-keeping 
system  is  not  yet  fully  evident,  although  it  Is 
known  that  30,000  more  tons  of  waste  oil  were 
disposed  of  properly  in  1970  than  In  1969.'* 
It  is  still  too  early  to  determine  precisely  the 
etTect  it  has  had  on  the  environment— Ger- 
many's surface  and  ground  waters  and  soil. 
Hopefully,  as  the  supervision  system  Is  im- 
plemented, the  degree  of  reduced  damage  to 
the  environment  should  become  clearer. 
Meanwhile,  progress  is  needed  toward  reduc- 
ing loopholes  in  the  system  through  whicb 
oil   wastes   can  escape   unchecked. 

Even  with  complete  supervision  under  the 
Waste  Oil  Law,  the  law  cannot  assure  com- 
plete and  accurate  reporting  for  a  certain 
amount  of  waste  oil,  such  as  that  which  is 
reused  or  illegally  dumped.  Two-cycle  boat 
engines  burn  a  quantity  of  waste  oil;  some 
industries  reuse  oil  for  heating  or  lubricating 
purposes.  Dumping  oil  from  boats  on  Inland 
lakes  '■'-  and  rivers  Is  prohibited  by  Germany's 
federal  and  state  water  laws,  but  enforce- 
ment is  difficult.  Moreover,  It  Is  nearly  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  private  citizen  from 
dumping  the  oil  he  drains  from  his  car  niotor 
Into  a  ditch  under  cover  of  nlght.'^" 

T'AO  of  the  four  loopholes  mentioned — 
Industrial  reuse  and  burning  in  two-cycle 
engines— pose  little  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment except  to  the  degree  that  they  cause 
air  pollution  or  contribute  to  oil  in  bilge 
water.  To  render  bilge  water  disposal  harm- 
less requires  more  organizations  to  finance 
collection  boats  and  other  facilities,'^'  more 
effective  patrolling  by  water  protection  po- 
lice, and  increased  efforts  to  dissuade  boat 
captains  from  taking  the  convenient  course 
of  simply  pumping  bilge  overboard. 

Preventing  the  private  citizen  from  dis- 
carding his  used  motor  lubricating  oil  Into 
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a  ditch  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  Public 
exhortations  to  his  civic  conscience  and 
closer  police  surveillance  may  help,  but  in 
themselves  are  probably  Insufficient.  The 
federal  office  might  publicize  more  widely 
that  anyone  who  calls  a  collector  Is  entitled 
under  the  Waste  Oil  Law  to  receive  a  recep- 
tacle. Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  re- 
quire oil  companies  to  permit  the  sale  of 
regenerated  oil  by  their  franchisers.  This 
would  enable  the  private  citizen  who  wishes 
to  buy  the  cheaper  reprocessed  oil  to  have 
his  oil  changed  at  a  gas  station,  with  proper 
collection  facilities,  rather  than  having  to  do 
it  himself  at  home.'''* 

In  order  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  im- 
proper disposal  of  waste  oil  to  near  zero,  It 
may  be  necessary  to  amend  the  Waste  OU 
Law's  provision  which  now  permits  anyone 
to  dispose  of  up  to  500  kilograms  of  oil  an- 
nually without  having  to  account  for  It." 
Similarly,  It  may  prove  realistic  to  spot-check 
those  for  whom  collection  woiUd  be  free  to 
determine  their  actual  disposition  of  waste 
oil. 

At  first  other  EEC  member  nations  ex- 
pressed little  interest  In  Germany's  new 
waste  oil  disposal  system.  Recently,  however, 
representatives  from  both  Prance  and  the 
Netherlands  have  asked  about  It  in  sufficient 
detail  to  indicate  they  are  considering  the 
adoption  of  similar  programs  In  their 
countries.- 

The  principles  of  the  system  need  not  be 
restricted  to  Europe's  crowded  circumstances. 
Experience  In  the  United  States  Indicates  sev- 
eral unsound  practices.-"  About  forty  percent 
of  the  1.2  billion  gallons  of  lubricating  oil 
drained  from  American  autos  annually  is  re- 
processed. Twenty  percent  is  unaccounted 
for.  The  remainder  Is  disposed  of  in  ways 
harmful  to  the  environment:  use  as  road  oil 
to  kill  weeds  and  control  dust,-^  use  by  farm- 
ers to  oil  hogs  as  a  pest  control  or  skin  cura- 
tive measure,"^'  dumping  into  sewers,"*  dump- 
ing onto  the  ground,*"^  or  burning.  Since  a 
small  amount  of  waste  oil  will  easily  create 
a  cosily  slick.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  found  the  avail- 
able means  to  support  an  adequate  collec- 
tion and  disposal  system.'*  The  cost  ratio  of 
environmentally  safe  disposal  to  unaccept- 
able disposal  is  one  to  two  hundred." 

In  1970,  Maine's  legislature  adopted  a  par- 
tial cure,  the  Maine  Coastal  Protection  Fund, 
a  "nonlapslng,  revolving  fund"  available  for 
use  by  Maine's  Environmental  Improvement 
Commission  In  supervising  the  transfer  of 
oil  from  tankers  and  in  inspecting  the  facili- 
ties used  in  the  transfer  and  subsequent 
storage  of  the  oil.-'.  The  commission  is  au- 
thorized to  license  annually  all  "oil  terminal 
facilities"  for  operation;  -"  the  license  fees,  as 
•A'ell  as  fines  and  other  charges  collected 
under  the  law,  are  credited  to  the  fund."  The 
license  fee  Is  one-half  cent  per  barrel  of  oil 
or  petroleum  products  transferred,  to  be 
"paid  monthly  on  the  basis  of  records  certi- 
fied to  the  commission."  "'  The  fund  covers 
the  commission's  administrative  and  per- 
sonnel expenses  and  equipment  costs,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  oU  spill  clean-up,  third- 
party  damage  claims,  and  state  insurance. «> 
Although  Maine's  law  is  primarily  an  ex- 
ample of  a  response  to  the  threat  of  oil 
spuis.''  it  admirably  Implements  the  principle 
that  those  responsible  for  a  threat  to  the 
environment  should  bear  the  expenses  for 
disposing  of  the  threat.  Unfortunately,  al- 
though the  law's  definitions  encompass  the 
problem  of  waste  oil  disposal,'*  facilities  not 
engaged  In  the  transfer  of  oU  to  or  from  the 
State's  tidal  waters  are  not  covered  by  the 
law.«  This  means  there  is  no  comprehensive 
supervision  to  enforce  the  la-w's  outright 
prohibition  of  discharging  oil  or  petroleum 
products  into  coastal  waters  or  lands  or  In- 
land streams.'* 
Similar    ineffective    blanket    prohibitions 
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caused  Germany  to  create  its  present  system 
of  contracting  with  waste  oil  collectors,  as- 
signing them  districts  where  they  must  pick 
up  normal  WBSte  oil  without  charge,  and  pay- 
ing them  for  Its  safe  disposal  from  a  fund 
supported  ultimately  by  the  users  of  oil. 
These  principles  of  self-financing,  compre- 
hensive and  mandatory  collection,  payments 
for  harmless  disposal,  and  thorough  super- 
vision are  workable  In  solving  Germany's 
waste  oil  disposal  problem,  and  appear  well- 
suited  for  application  to  the  waste  disposal 
problems  of  the  American  states  as  well. 

APPENDIX  I 

INCOME,  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS.  AND  DISPOSAL  PAY- 
MENTS OF  THE  WASTE  OIL  RESERVE  FUND  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

(January  1969  to  December  1970) 


Percent  of 

Payments  for 

safe 

income 
spent  tor 
adminis- 

disposal 

(Deulsch? 

Deutsche 

Year 

milks') 

tration- 

marks 

Tons 

1969.. 

.  39,  200, 000 

1.2 

*  23.  000.  OOO     < 

•  62b  000 

■'iW,  000  .. 

191, 000 

» 6,  625 

1970- _ 

.  42,000,000 

1.7 

<  22.  800.  000      < 
:  3.  800,  000 
'370,000 

189,  000 

'  37,  800 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


'  From  assessments  paid  by  approximately  2,000  producers  or 

importers  ot  oil  Jl  equals  3  6  Deutsche  marks. 

'  This  percentage  represents  the  aggregate  expenses,  salaries, 
supplies,  etc  of  the  total  income  of  the  tuna  to  date. 

J  Excluding  11  percent  turnover  tax  (Uni!>.->tzsteuer),  which 
under  German  law  must  also  be  paid  to  ihe  disposers  from  the 
reserve  fund  because  Ihf  payment?  are  made  for  services 
rendered. 

'  For  reprocessing. 

'  For  incinerating 

'  for  extra  costs.  Extra  costs  include,  in  addition  to  increased 
payments  for  especially  difficult  collection  and  disposal  situa- 
tions, contribution:,  to  disposers  toward  the  price  ol  nstallmg 
specially  developed  deuces  which  collect  samples  ot  the  waste 
oil  disposed  of  These  samples  lorm  the  basis,  afler  laboratory 
testing,  tor  the  payments  they  receive. 

■  For  incinerating.  As  explained  in  the  text,  incinerating  waste 
oil  did  not  get  under  way  until  late  1969,  thus  the  large  increase 
in  1S7C  tonnage. 

'  Fot  e>tra  costs. 

APPENDIX      II 

(Lgw  Concerning  Measures  to  Assure  the  Dis- 
posal of  Waste  OU  (Waste  Oil  Law)  of  23 
December  1968  (I  Bundesgesetizbatt  1419) 
(translated  by  Author) ) 

Tlie  Federal  Parliament  has  passed  the  fol- 
lowing law: 

Part  One:  The  economical  assurance  of  uaste 
oil    disposal 
i  1     Reserve  Fund. 

( 1 )  To  assure  the  economical  disposal  of 
waste  oil,  a  special  federal  fund  is  created 
with  the  name  "Reserve  Fund  for  Assuring 
Disposal  of  Waste  OU"  (Reserve  Fund). 

(2)  The  Federal  Office  for  Trade  and  In- 
dustry (Federal  Office)  Is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  Reserve  Fund.  The  costs  of 
administration  are  to  be  paid  from  the  fund. 

(3)  The  funds  may  otherwise  only  be  vised 
for  payments  according  to  §2(1)  of  this  law. 

5  2     Purpose. 

(1)  Trade  and  other  economic  enterprises 
as  well  as  public-law  Juristic  persons  located 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  law  which  dis- 
pose of  waste  oils  collected  from  others  ac- 
cording to  §3(3)  may  receive  payments 
for  those  costs  not  otherwise  covered,  if  the 
waste  oils  are  disposed  of  without  harm  to 
waters  or  soil  and  If  air  pollution,  from  which 
the  general  public  and  the  neighborhood 
should  be  protected,  does  not  arise.  The  Fed- 
eral Minister  for  Economic  Affairs,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Federal  Minister  for  Health 
Affairs  and  In  consideration  of  economic  fac--. 
tors,  shall  determine  by  regulations  what 
disposal  methods,  Including  regeneration, 
and  what  minimum  level  of  continual  pay- 
ments may  be  used. 

(2)  The  payments  will  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Office  according  to  guidelines  estab- 
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llshed  by  the  Federal  Minister  for  Economic 
Affairs.  These  guidelines  should  especially  In- 
sure that : 

1.  the  recipients  of  the  payments  obltgate 
themselves  to  collect  the  waste  oils  according 
to  53  In  districts  determined  by  the  Federal 
Office  or  to  prepare  for  later  pick-up; 

2.  collection  and  transportation  costs  are 
part  of  the  d'lsposal  costs; 

3  in  the  payment  rates  for  the  individual 
disposal  methods,  the  costs  caused  by  collec- 
tion conditions  of  above-average  difficulty 
shall  be  specially  compenMted; 

4.  the  payments  at  most  correspond  to  the 
unlncluded  costs  which  on  the  average  arise 
for  an  enterprise  of  tlie  same  kind; 

5.  payments  for  regenerated  oil  products 
made  from  waste  oils  ire-refined  products) 
are  to  be  paid  back  insofar  as  the  products 
are  exported  to  other  member  nations  of  the 
European  Economic  Community; 

6.  the  requirements  of  the  Reserve  Fund 
are  to  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  under  the 
previous  principles. 

(3)  The  payment  rates  established  by  tlie 
guidelines  shall  remain  unchanged  for  the 
first  two  years  after  this  law  becomes  effec- 
tive; thereafter  they  may  be  changed  yearly 
at  the  beginning  of  a  calendar  month  after 
six  montlis  prior  notice. 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  shall  report 
to  the  Federal  Parliament  on  the  activity  of 
the  Reserve  Fund  by  the  31st  of  March  of 
every  third  year,  for  the  first  time  on  March 
31,  1972.  especially  on  the  possibilities  of  a 
reduction  of  the  continued  payments 
(§  2(1)  )  and  the  compensation  tax  (§  4(2)  ). 

§  3     Collection  of  Waste  Oil. 

(1)  Those  within  the  area  of  validity  of 
this  law  who  possess  wast*  oils  may  require 
of  the  Federal  Office  that: 

1.  their  waste  oils  be  collected  in  quantities 
over  200  liters,  insofar  as  the  necessary  facil- 
ities for  the  collection  and  harmJess  disposal 
of  waste  oil  exist; 

2.  for  amounts  less  than  200  liters,  later 
collection  wUl  be  provided  for, 

(2)  Waste  oils  within  the  meaning  of 
§3(1)  are  used  mineral  oils  and  used  liquid 
mineral  oil  products  as  well  as  wastes  from 
storage,  business  and  transportation  recep- 
tacles containing  mineral  oil. 

(3)  Waste  oUs  shall  be  collected  free  of 
charge  according  to  5  3(1 1 .  TTie  Federal  Min- 
ister lor  Economic  Affairs  is  empowered  to 
issue  regulations  concerning: 

1.  the  identification  and  measurement  of 
the  collected  materials; 

2.  the  permissible  proportion  of  foreign 
substances,  which  may  not  exceed  fifteen  per- 
cent. 

(4)  Quantities  of  foreign  substances  In 
excess  of  the  permissible  proportion  (§  13(3) 
Number  2)  shall  be  picked  up  for  a  fee.  The 
fee  shall  correspond  to  the  price  lis",  filed 
with  the  Federal  Office  by  enterprise;  obli- 
gated to  collect  waste  oUs. 

(5)  Those  possessing  waste  oils  remain  li- 
able for  harm  caused  by  failure  to  notify 
others  of  foreign  substances  in  the  waste 
oils. 

§  4     The  Compen.sation  Tax. 
(1)   Tlie  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  supported 
by  a  compensation  lax. 

(2 1    The  following  dutiable   gcx)ds: 

1.  Lubricating  oUs  from  Number  27.10-C- 
III  of  the  customs  tariff  schedule; 

2.  gas  oils  from  Number  27.10-C-I  of  the 
customs  tariff  schedtUe,  to  the  extent  they 
are  used  as  lubricating  oUs; 

3.  greases  with  their  heavy  oil  components; 
are  all  subject  to  the  c-ompensatlon  tax  in- 
sofar as  they  are  subject  to  the  compensa- 
tion tax  insofar  as  they  axe  subject  to  the 
oil  tax  according  to  the  Oil  Tax  Law  of  1964 
as  published  on  20  December  1963  il  Bun- 
desgesetsblatt  1003)  and  last  amended  by 
the  Law  Amending  Penal  Provisions  of  the 
Federal  Tax  Law  and  other  Laws  of  10  Au- 
gust 1967  (I  Bundesgesetzblatt  877)  The 
compensation  tax  amounts  to  7.50  Deutsche 
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riarlcs  per  100  kilograms  of  dutiable  goods. 

"The  Federal  Mln;s:er  for  Economic  Atfairs  :s 

npowered  to  reduce  the  compensation  tax 

ite  by  regulation  to  the  extent  that  the  re- 

iirements  of  the  Reserve  Fund  allow, 

(3)  The  liability  for  the  compensation  tax 
ises  when  the  oil  tax  liability  for  the  duti- 

le  goods  becomes  unconditional. 

i4)  The  compensation  lax  Is  payable  by 
e  person  liable  for  the  oil  tax. 

5  I  If  dutiable  gocls  are  withheld  or  with- 

wn  from  customs  supervision  the  com- 
nsation  tax  is  due  immediately  Otherwise 
.e  person  liable  for  the  compensation  tax 
ust  pay  the  amount  which  hcis  accrued  dur- 
g  the  course  of  a  calendar  month  no  later 
an  the  10th  of  the  second  month  follow- 
g  wiihout  being  requested  to  do  so. 

*5 1  The  compensation  tax  is  collected  by 
e  Federal  Office  The  Federal  Minister  for 
onomic  Affairs  is  empowered  to  issue  by 
gulation  the  required  provisions  concern- 
g   the  levying   and   collection   of   the  com- 

isation  tax.  Customs  officials  shall  provide 

e  Federal  Office  with  the  information  nec- 

;  sary   for   the   administration   of   the   com- 

nsatlon  tax  and  shall  make  the  required 

uments   available   to   the   Federal    Office. 
Information. 

1 1  The  person  liable  for  the  compensation 

miLst  furnish  the  Federal  Office  the  in- 
mation    and    documents    needed    for    the 
plementation  of  this  law  and  the  regula- 
'iis  issued  under  it. 

2  I  Employees  and  agents  of  the  Federal 
::ce  and  employees  of  the  customs  ad- 
nistration  are  authorized  within  the  scope 
;5il)  to  check  dutiable  g>ods.  to  enter 
jperty.  business  installations  and  offices, 
d,  for  the  prevention  of  imminent  danger 
public   safety   and    order,   also   the   living 

rters  of  the  person  required  to  furnish 
ormation,  to  make  inspections  and  tests 
■re  and  examine  business  records  of  the 
son  required  to  furniah  information.  The 
ic  right  of  Article  13  of  the  Constitution 
cerning  the  inviolability  of  a  residence  is 
this  extent  limited. 

3 1     The    person    required    to    furnish    m- 
imation  may  refuse  to  do  so  for  questions 

se  answers  would  expose  himself  or  one 
the   relatives  listed    m    .;  383 1  1  i    Numbers 

of  the  Civil  Procedure  Lftw  to  the  danger 
criminal  prosecution  or  a  proceeding  under 

Law  Concerning  Violations  of  Regula- 
rs. 

4  I  If  a  person  required  to  provide  informa- 
i  refxises  to  furnish  information  or  rel- 
iit    documents    according    to    ^5(1).    the 

ral  Office  may  establish  the  conclusions 
essary  for  determining  the  compensation 
by  way  of  estimates 

Tuo:  Supervising  the  location  of  u-aste 

oil 

6     The  Duty  to  Keep  Records. 

1)   Trade  and  other  economic  enterprises 

keep  a  record  book  for  each  business  in 

cli    at    least   50u   kilograms   of   waste   oils 

in  the  meaning  of  36  i2i  accumulate  or 

.•hlch  a  yearly  accumulation  of  waste  oils 

;hi3  amount  mav  be  reckoned   with.  The 

applies   to   trade  and   other  economic 

tjerprlses  which  accept  at  least  this  amount 

ly  of  waste  oils  of  this  kind    The  official 

nslble  under  state  law  may  upon  appll- 
on 

approve  centralized  m.alntenance  of  rec- 

In  a  main  office  If  the  supervision  of  the 
hireabouts  of  the  waste  oils  will  not  be 
he -eby  disadvantaged; 

relieve  one  of  the  duty  to  keep  a  record 
book  If,  because  of  Us  nature  and  manage- 
ment, the  enterprise  can  be  adequately  su- 
wlthout  a  record  bock. 
)   Waste  oils  within  the  meaning  of  this 
islon  are  those  substances  named  In  5  3 
Insofar  as 
their  collection   Is   not   required   under 

they  are  mixed  with  foreign  substances 
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whose  amounts  exceed  the  permissible  pro- 
portion under  .5  3  i3)  Number  2. 

(3)  The  kind,  amount  and  whereabouts  of 
the  waste  oils  are  to  be  contlnuallv  entered 
in  the  record  books.  The  details  concerning 
the  set-up  and  keeping  of  the  record  book, 
the  retaining  of  receipts  and  the  periods  of 
safekeeping  of  the  records  shall  be  governed 
by  regulations  Issued  by  the  Federal  Minis- 
ter for  Health  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Minister  of  Economic  Aflalrs. 
.-  7  Supervl.-:io.i 

( 1 1  Trade  and  other  economic  enterprises 
as  well  a.s  public  law  Juristic  persons  which 
accumulate  waste  oils  within  the  meaning 
of  §3  (2i  or  accept  waste  oils  of  this  kind 
m.ust  upon  request  furnish  the  official  re- 
sponsible under  state  law  the  information 
required  to  supervise  the  whereabouts  of  the 
waste  oils.   S5i3)   applies  accordingly. 

(2 1  The  persons  commissioned  by  the  re- 
sponsible official  with  gathering  'informa- 
tion are  authorized  within  the  scope  of  §  7 
(1 )  to  enter  pr.jperty,  installations,  and 
business  offices  and.  for  the  prevention  of 
imminent  danger  to  public  safety  and  order, 
also  the  living  quarters  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  furnish  information,  to  make  tests 
and  inspections  there,  to  take  samples,  and 
to  examine  the  business  records  of  the  per- 
son required  to  furnish  information.  The 
basic  right  of  Article  13  of  the  Constitution 
concerning  the  inviolability  of  a  residence 
is  to  this  extent  limited. 

I  3  I  Record  books  and  receipts  under  §  6 
must  be  presented  or  delivered  upon  request 
to    responsible    officials    for    examination. 

i4»  The  Information  and  documents  ob- 
tained under  s7  (li.  (2),  and  |3)  may  not 
be  used  in  a  tax  proceeding,  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding involving  a  tax  offense  or  a  fine 
proceeding  involving  a  tax  violation.  The 
provisions  of  §§  175,  179.  188(1 1  and  189 
of  the  Federal  Tax  Law  concerning  the 
dutier  to  assist  and  give  notice  to  the  fi- 
nancial authorities  do  not  apply  to  this 
extent 

5  8  Exception. 

( 1 )  !!  .^  6  and  7  of  this  law  do  not  apply. 
1.  to  lake  and  river  transport  businesses: 

2  to  the  Federal  Railways  and  the  Fed- 
eral Post  Office: 

3  to  federal  Installations  which  serve 
sovereign  purposes  and  do  not  fall  within 
§  28(1)   Number  2. 

(2)  The  Federal  Minister  for  Traffic  is 
empowered,  in  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Minister  for  Health  Affairs,  to  issue  regula- 
tions with  provisions  for  lake  and  river 
transport  concerning  the  collection  of  the 
waste  oils  named  In  §  3  (2|  from  watercraft 
and  floating  installations,  in  particular 
concerning 

(1)  the  duty  to  deliver  waste  oils  at  spe- 
cific Intervals  to  an  enterprise  obligated  to 
collect  (§3)  or  to  a  collection  place  ap- 
proved by  a  responsible  official: 

2  the  record  of  delivery  and  the  safe- 
keeping of  these  records;  and 

3  the  supervision  of  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  the  waste  oils. 

(3)  The  International  Treaty  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil 
nf  1954  as  well  as  the  legal  provisions  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  Law  Concern- 
ing the  International  Treaty  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  bv  Oil  of 
19.54  of  21  March  1954  (11  Bundesgesetzhlatt 
379)    remain    undisturbed. 

Parf  Three:  Penalty  and  fine  provisions 

§  9     Breach  of  Professional  Secrecy. 

( 1  I  Anyone  who  reveals  without  author- 
ization another's  .secret,  especially  a  trade  or 
business  secret,  which  became  known  to  him 
In  his  capacltv  as  employee  or  agent  of  one 
of  the  officials  assigned  a  duty  on  the  basis  of 
this  law  will  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
up  to  one  year  or  a  fine  or  both, 

i2i  If  the  perpetrator  acts  for  money  or 
with  the  Intention  to  enrich  himself  or  an- 
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other  or  to  Injure  another,  the  penalty  may 
be  up  to  two  years'  imprisonment-  in  addf 
tion  a  fine  may  be  Imposed.  These  punish- 
ments also  apply  to  one  who  converts  an 
others  secret,  especially  a  trade  or  business 
secret,  which  became  known  to  him  under 
the  conditions  of  §9  d),  into  monev  with- 
out authorization. 

( 3)  The  crime  will  only  be  prosecuted  upon 
application  of  the   party   injured. 

§  10     Imposition    of    ipines. 

(1)  It  is  a  violation  of  a  regulation  Inten- 
tionally or  negligently  to 

1.  fall  to  keep  a  record  book,  contrary  to 
.>  6  (  1  )  ; 

2.  fail  to  furnish  information  or  fail  to 
furnish  It  correctly,  completelv  or  timely 
contrary  to  .i  7(1 ) ; 

3  refuse  to  permit  tests.  Inspections,  the 
examination  of  business  records  or  the  tak- 
ing of  samples,  contrary  to  §  7(2  i; 

4,  fail  to  present  or  deliver  record  books  or 
receipts,  contrary  to  S  7  ( 3  l ;  or 

5.  contravene  a  regulation  issued  on  the 
basis  of  S6(3)  or  S8(2),  If  It  Imposes  a  fine 
governed  by  this  section  on  particular  acts 
or  omissions. 

(2)  A  violation  of  regulations  mav  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  up  to  10,000  Deutsche 
marks. 

Part  Four:  Transition  and  concluding 
provisions 
§  11  Transition  Provisions. 

(1)  Dutiable  goods  (M(2)  )  for  which  the 
oil  tax  became  unconditional  before  this  law 
became  effecthe  are  subject  to  the  compensa- 
tion tax,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  service  sta- 
tions or  auto  repair  shops.  The  tax  liability 
arises  when  the  law  becomes  effective.  The 
person  who  Is  liable  for  the  tax  is  the  posses- 
sor of  the  goods.  For  goods  en  route  the  lia- 
bility tra-iofers  to  the  recipient  with  the 
transfer  cf  ownership. 

(2)  The  person  liable  for  the  tax  must  de- 
clare the  dutiable  goods  to  the  Federal  Office 
In  writing  within  four  weeks  after  this  law 
becomes  effective.  Payment  of  the  tax  is  due 
without  request  four  weeks  after  the  declara- 
tion; for  goods  not  properly  declared  it  Is 
due  at  the  expiration  of  the  declaration 
period, 

i  12  Validity  In  the  State  of  Berlin. 

This  law  is  valid  according  to  §  13(  1 )  of  the 
Third  Transition  Law  of  4  January  1952  (I 
Bund"sge.S('t::blatt  1)  in  the  State  "of  Berlin 
also.  Regulations  issued  on  the  basis  of  this 
law  are  valid  in  the  State  of  Berlin  according 
to  §  14  of  the  Third  Transition  Law. 

§  13     Effectiveness  cf  the  Law. 

(1)  §3  (1),  (2).  (3)  Sentence  1.  and  (4) 
become  effective  1  July  1969.  §  6(1)  becomes 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  publication  of  the  regulations 
based  on  ^i  6(3), 

(2)  Otherwise  this  law  becomes  effective 
on  1  January  1969. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  A.B,,  J  D.,  University  of  Michigan.  Mr  Ir- 
win 13  presently  completing  a  study  on  the 
law  and  administration  of  effluent  charges  in 
■several  European  countries  on  a  grant  from 
the  Council  on  Law-Related  Studies,  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts. 

•  •  Secretary  General-elect,  Interparlla- 
mentarische  Arbeitsgemelnschaft  (Interpar- 
liamentary Working  Center),  Bonn,  Ger- 
many; Chairman.  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Law.  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

'  Sec  Baldwin.  The  Santa  Barbara  Oil  Spill. 
In  Law  and  the  Environment  5-47  (M.  Bald- 
win &  J.  Page,  Jr.  eds.  1970) . 

'  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
released  figures  Indicating  that  sixty-seven 
percent  of  all  oil  pollution  in  the  waters  of 
the  world  is  caused  by  used  motor  and  Indus- 
trial oil.  while  tanker  accidents  and  normal 
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off.^hore  drilling  operations  contribute  a  com- 
bined total  of  only  four  percent  of  all  the 
waier  pollution  caused  by  oil.  Zeldln,  Oil  Pol- 
lution {Audubon  Black  Paper  No.  1),  Audu- 
bon. May,  1971,  at  99. 

ZoBell,  The  Occurrence,  Effects  and  the 
Fatt  of  Oil  Polluting  the  Sea,  7  Air  and  Wa- 
ter Pollution  173,  185  (1963). 

'  J.  Hopmans,  Das  Problem  der  Aufarbelt- 
ung  von  Altoel  In  den  Mitglledstaaten  der 
europaeischen  Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft  (The 
Problem  of  the  Disposal  of  Waste  Oil  in  the 
Me.'-nber  Nations  of  the  European  Economic 
Community)  app.  Ill  (unpublished  report 
contracted  for  by  the  EEC.  1968) . 

Continuing  this  calculation  to  its  conclu- 
sion, one  reaches  the  staggering  figure  of  114 
billion  gallons  of  water  depleted  of  dissolved 
oxygen.  Sec  ZoBell.  supra  note  3 

■  See  E  Phelps.  Stream  Sanitation  (1944). 
«Knorr,   Ueber  Mineraloel  und  seine  Pro- 
duktc  im  Grundu-asser   (Mineral  Oil  and  its 
Products  in  Ground  Water),  1957  Water  41. 

W.  Zimmermann.  Pollution  of  Water  and 
Soil  by  Miscellaneous  Petroleum  Products,  at 
B60-B61  (General  Report  No.  2.  International 
Water  Supply  Congress  &  Exhibition,  Stock- 
holm, June  15  to  19,  1964,  published  by  the 
Internationa!  Water  Supply  Association,  34. 
Park  Street.  London  W.I.,  England), 
-  J,  Hopmans,  supra  note  4,  at  9-11. 
■Id  at  12. 
A  phenol  is  defined  as  "a  caustic,  poison- 
ous, white,  crystalline  compound,  C,If  OH,  de- 
rived from  benzene  and  used  in  vai^oi  -.  res- 
ins, plastics,  disinfectants  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals. Also  called  •carbolic  acid^',"  The 
American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  tHe  Eng- 
lish Language  983  (1969).  [ 
■•J,  Hopmans.  supra  note  4.  at  12. 
-K.  Reimann.  Die  Schaedlichkeltfvon  Oel- 
und  Teerprodukten  fuer  niedere  \yasseroga- 
nismen  (The  Danger  of  Oil  and  Tafr  Products 
for  Lower  Water  Organisms ) .  Oele  and  Deter- 
gentien  im  Wasser  und  .^bwasser  (Oils 
and  Detergents  in  Water  and  Waste- 
water!. 1962  (Volume  9  of  the  reports  of  the 
Muenchener  Beitraege  zur  Abwas";er-.  Fisch- 
erei-  und  Flussbiologie  (Munich  Conference 
en  the  Biology  of  Wastewater.  Fisheries  and 
Rivers)  ) . 

J    Hopmans.  t^upra  note  4.  at  12. 
■' Hettche,  Hugienisclic  Fragcn  zum  gcstci- 
gerten    Mineraloelverbrauch    {Health    Issues 
in  the  Increased  Use  of  Oil).   1960  Gesund- 
heits-Ingenieur  81. 

'■  J.  Hopmans,  supra  note  4.  at  13.  Cf..  W 
Zimmermann.  supra  note  7,  at  B53-B54: 

'The  presence  of  carcinogens  in  v.ater  has 
been  proved  by  Borneff  in  a  series  of  excellent 
experiments.  Borneff's  research  on  surface 
waters  i  middle-Rhine.  Lake  of  Constance 
and  other  areas)  involved  the  contents  of 
benzypyrene.  benzethrazene  and  dlbenzan- 
thrazene.  These  substances  were  foiuid  in 
water  as  well  as  in  top-soil  cultures  and  In 
dust  collected  from  city  streets.  Statistical 
data  show  that  adults  drinking  purified  sur- 
face water  take  with  the  drinking  water 
between  0.1  and  1  mg.  carcinogene  hydro- 
carbons per  year,  which,  obvlou.sly  to  the 
most  part,  originate  from  oil-containing  in- 
dustrial waste  waters.  In  tests  or:  mice  the 
carcinogenic  result  of  benzypvre'ies  added 
to  the  drinking  water  was  strengthened  by 
detergents. 

See  Borneff,  Maruscfuetteruvg^rersiiche 
mit  3.  4-Bemypren.  Mineraloel  und  Tensiden 
I  Mouse- feeding  Experiments  uith  3.  -4  Bcnz- 
purcne.  Mineral  Oil  ami  Ten.'uden) .  147 
Ap.chiv  ruER  Hygiene  28  ( 1963  ) . 

Mann,  Gexchmacksheeninftus^ung  bei 
Fischcn  aus  dem  Hamburger  Hafengcbiet 
iThe  influence  on  the  Taste  of  Fish  from 
the  Area  of  the  Hamburg  Harbor],  1951 
Staedtehygiene  123. 

For  a  good  brief  technical  survey,  see  W. 
Zimmermann,  supra  note  7.  at  B38-^B54. 

■  Knickmann,  Pflanzenschaeden  durch 
Oe:i(rsc!imut::ung    ion    Boden    und    Wasser 
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(Damage  to  Plants  by  Oil  Pollution  of  Soil 
and  Water),  i960  Umschau  118. 

'"See  Poster.  Hydrocarbons  as  Substrate:i 
for  Micro-organisms.  28  Antonie  Van  Leeu- 
wenhoek  241  (1962). 

-"  Gratschewa.  Zur  Verunreinigung  icm 
Grundu-aessem  mit  festen  Abfallstoffen  aus 
der  industriellen  Produktion  [Pollution  of 
Ground  Waters  with  Solid  Wastes  from  In- 
dustrial Production) ,  35  Gigiena  i  Santtarja 
101  (1970). 

-See  A.  Kneese  &  B.  Bower.  Managing 
Water  Quality:  Economics.  Tech.nology, 
Institutions  86  (1968). 

"  Kruse.  Die  Sicherung  der  Altoelbeseiti- 
gung  (Insuring  the  Disposal  of  Waste  Oil), 
1970  Korrespondenz  Abwasser  9. 

-■■Interview  -with  Mr.  F.  Kruse  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs,  in  Bonn. 
Apr.  8,  1971. 

-'•J.  Hopmans,  supra  note  4,  at  1.  The  con- 
version rates  employed  in  this  article  are  $1  = 
4  DM  before  1969  and  $1  --3.6  DM  thereafter. 
After  the  May  1971  monetary  crisis  the 
Deutsche  Mark  was  allowed  to  "float"  and 
SI  became  worth  slightly  less  than  3.6  DM. 
•  Interview  with  Mr.  kruse.  supra  note  23. 
-"  These  articles  proscribe  subsidies  and 
tariffs  whose  effect  is  to  hinder  competition 
among  the  member  nations  of  the  EEC,  Arti- 
cle 92  provides  in  part: 

"|A|ny  aid  .  .  .  which  distorts  or  threatens 
to  distort  competition  by  favouring  certain 
enterprises  or  certain  products  shall,  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  adversely  a.*Tects  trade 
between  Member  States,  be  deemed  Incom- 
patible with  the  Common  Market." 

Treaty  Establishing  tlie  European  Eco- 
nomic Communitv  (Treaty  of  Romei,  Mar. 
25,  1957,  art.  92,  §  1,  298  u'.N  T,S  1,  51,  Arti- 
cle 95  states  in  part : 

"A  Member  State  shall  not  impose  on  the 
products  of  other  Menil>er  States  any  internal 
charges  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  indirect 
protection  to  other  products." 
Id   art.  95    298,  U.N.TS.  at  53, 

-  J.  Hopmans,  supra  note  4.  at  1. 

-  Id.  at  14  France  experienced  a  severe  oil 
shortage  during  the  195S  Suez  crisis.  N.'V. 
Times.  Nov.  17.  1958.  at  6,  col.  4;  id..  Dec.  1, 
1956.  at  col    4:   id  .  Dec.  18.  1956.  at  10,  col    3. 

•  J.  Hopmans.  supra  n.tte  4,  at  2.  Italy  as- 
serts the  appl.cabihty  of  the  legal  principle 
of  nun  h>4  in  idem,  (literally,  not  tuicc  for 
the  same),  a  civil  law  principle  correspond- 
ing to  the  common  law's  proscription  of 
double  jeopardy  Tax  lawyers  in  some  other 
EEC  coumries  argue  that  the  principle  is  not 
applicable  in  this  situation.  Id. 

"  Id.  at  1. 

■  In  Octob.-'r  1970.  a  written  inquiry.  No. 
33  70,  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  the  EEC 
asking  when  the  harmonization  ann.-unced 
in  1961  would  be  implemented  No  a  swer 
had  been  received  by  mid-April  1971, 

-  J,  Hopmans.  supra  note  4.  at  3. 

•  In  1963,  35.000  tons  of  waste  oil  were 
disp.ised  of  by  unacounted-fcr  means,  m^-st 
likely  in  sand  and  gravel  pits,  garbage 
dumps,  cr  into  sewer  systems.  In  196,1,  the 
amount  was  51.000  tons,  Czychowski  & 
Harlnger,  Directions  for  Indemnified  D.spo-al 
of  Waste  Oil  1939  Wasser  und  Bohfn  120, 
Cf..  W,  Zimmerman,  supra  note  7.  at  B30: 

"  rhe  disp.jsal  of  oily  wastes  by  throwing 
the:n  .nto  drainage  inlets,  dustbins,  on 
wast?  ground,  on  refuse-tips  cr  directly  into 
a  nearby  streich  cf  water  is  still  thought  to 
be  the  simplest  and  choa-^est  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  The  increasing  amount  of  oil 
trac?s  found  in  urban  sewage  watfr  can  onlv 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  used  oil  is 
discharged  into  the  sewer  by  households,  in- 
dustrial plant,  garages,  etc.  In  Baden-Baden 
I  Germany  I  f>  r  instance,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  frequently  up  to  1  ton  of  oil 
flows  from  the  sewer  system  in  a  12-hour 
period   " 

'Cf..  recent  articles  arguing  that  tax  in- 
centives are  also  inadequate,  eg,  Reltze  & 
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Reltze,  Tax  Incentives  Don't  Stop  Pollution, 
57  ABA.J.  127  (1971).  Roberts,  Riier  Bas^n 
Autliorities  A  National  Solution  to  Water 
Pollution,  83  Harv  L.  Rev.  1527,  1530-37 
(1970). 

^■'  Czychowskl  &  Haringer.  supra  note  33.  at 
120. 

*  Gesetz  uelx'r  Massnahmen  zur  Sicherung 
der  Altoelbeseltlgung  i  Law  Concerning  Meas- 
ures to  As.bure  the  Disposal  of  Waste  Oil). 
1 19681  BGBl,  I  1419,  An  unofficial  translation 
of  the  law  is  provided  m  Appendix  II.  which 
may  l>e  referred  to  for  the  sections  cited  in 
subsequent  footnotes. 
"  Id.,  (s  1(1). 
•Id..  §  4. 
•Id  .  §  1(2). 
'Id..  ?  2(1). 
'■■  Id.  f  2(2)-2 
"Id.  §  2(3)-3. 

'Id.  6  2(1)  Depositing  waste  oil  at  ap- 
proved places  was  allowed  as  a  transition 
measure  until  December  31.  1970.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Incinerating  firms'  difficulties 
in  meeting  air  pollution  emission  limits,  see 
text  at  note  68.  infra. 
"Id.  I  3. 
'Id.  §  3(l)-2. 

'Ud.   §3(4).  The  law  allows  the  Minister 
for  Economic  Affairs  to  set  the  percentage  of 
foreign  matter  at  up  to  fifteen  percent.  Id. 
§  3(3) -2.  He  fixed  It  at  ten  percent. 
''Id.  §  3(5). 

'  .See    note    38    and    accompanying    text 
supra. 

''Law  Concerning  Measures  to  Assure  the 
Disposal  of  Waste  Oil.  S5(l),   1 19681  BGBl. 
I  1419.  Cf  id  14(2). 
'-Id    S  5(4). 
"'Id.  §5(2). 
■■■'Id.  §  5(3). 
-Id.  §§  4(2). 4(6). 
^  Id.  §  6. 

'-  The  federal  post   office  and  railways,  as 
well  as  military  Installations,  are  exempted 
from  the  duty  to  keep  records    Id.  |8(l)-2. 
■-'/cf.  §§  7(1),  7(3), 
■Id.  §  7(2). 
^ Id.  S  6(1) -2. 
■Id.  §  10. 
•Id.  5  7(4).  The  constitutionality  of  such 
provisions  is  currently  being  debated  within 
governmental  circles  in  Germany  The  Minis- 
ter   of    Finance    has    recently    recommended 
that  all  such  provisions  be  repealed.  Inter- 
view with  Mr    Kruse.  supra  note  23. 
■    Id.  ^  9. 
■■Id.  §  3(2). 

'"Czvchowski  &  Harlnger,  supra  note  33. 
at  12L 

"  La'w  Concerning  Measures  to  Assure  the 
Disposal  cf.  Waste  Oil.  §5(1),  |1968]  BGBl. 
I   1419. 

•Id   S§  2i3i.2(4). 

""The  information  in  this  section  was 
largely  provided  by  Dr.  Jochen  Kruger  of  the 
Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs  in  an  inter- 
view, in  Bonn.  Dec   28,  1970. 

"■See  Appendix  I,  infra.  The  Information 
was  obtained  In  ihe  Interview  with  Dr. 
Kr':ger  supra,  note  66  The  table  comprising 
Appendix  I.  infra,  was  compiled  by  the 
nuthors. 

' "  These  pr.ocesses.  however,  do  produce 
wastewaters  which  must  be  treated.  So  far, 
the  refineries  have  been  relatively  successful 
ill  meeting  the  effluent  standards  imposed  by 
state  water  officials 

'Law  Concerning  Measures  to  Assure  the 
Disposal  of  Waste  Oils,  t6(3),  (19681  BGBl 
I   141  V 

"The  states  have  excused  their  tardiness 
by  arguin  :  that  it  is  pointless  to  select  super- 
visory officials  before  the  industry  record 
books  that  thev  are  to  inspect  become  avail- 
able. 

'Oil  Indus'ry  representatives  i  f  rom  the 
Minera'celuirtschaftsierband)  made  several 
att^mots  to  persuade  representatives  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Working  Center,  the  Fed- 
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« ral  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs  and  the 
I'ederal  Parliament  itself  that  the  collection 
£  ystem  embodied  In  the  draft  Waste  OH  Law 
should  be  changed 

At  the  outset  the  oil  representatives  argued 
tfcat  regenerating  waste  oil  should  not  be 
e  ncouraged  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  at  all 
t  ecause  the  availability  of  reprocessed  prod- 
i  cts  would  reduce  the  demand  for  the  Im- 
f  ortatlon  and  production  of  fresh  oil.  Only  a 
f  ?w  countries,  however,  are  still  reluctant  to 
prefer  protection  of  public  health  and  the 
environment  over  insuring  the  health  of  the 
ell  Industry-  or  the  buUd-up  of  raw  material 
spores,  and  Germany  Is  not  one  of  them 

Oil   representatives  next  argued   that   the 
pjeople  who  have  waste  oil  should  pay  to  leave 
at  service  stations  or  have  It  collected.  The 
oposed  system  was  unfair,  they  said,  be- 
luse  it  would  make  the  oil  producers  and 
nporters  bear   the  costs  of  collection  and 
sposal  rather  than  those  who  actually  use 
le  oil.  The  response  to  this  argument  was 
tjiat    nothing   would   prevent    the   oil   com- 
nles  from  passing  along  the  expense  of  the 
m.pensatlon  tax  In  the  form  of  higher  prices 
their  products,  and  that  experience  had 
Icated  that  a  system  that  relies  solely  on 
e    consciously    bearing    the    effort    and 
ense  of  disposing  of  their  waste  oil  is  In- 
nate. Furthermore,  it  would  be  admln- 
trative'.y    impossible   to   collect    the    users' 
yments  for  the  Reserve  F\ind  from  thou- 
nds  of  service  stations  and  collectors.  See 
No.   II  642   at   the  offices   of   the   Inter- 
lamentary  Working  Center,  Adenaueral- 
214.   53   Bonn,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
my. 

-  kruse.  supra  note  22.  at  II. 
Czychowski  &  Harlnger.  supra  note  33,  at 

C/    Harlnger.   Gefaehrliche    Verunremi- 

ing  der  Gewae^'ser  durch  Mineraloelabfaellr 

aehnliche   Stofje    t  Dangerous  Pollution 

Waters   by  Oil   Wastei  and  Similar  Sub- 

ances)    1968  KoRRFSPo>fDENZ  Abwasser   1 

'  Not  all  of  this  increase  can  be  attribtited 

an  Increase  In  consumption    In  1970,  pay- 

nts   for   safe   disposal    of   waste    oil    were 

ade   for  ne.ir'.y  30.000   mor?   tons   than   In 

69   By  no  mean.s  can  all  of  the  Increase  be 

tribated  to  expanded   use  of  oil.  See  Ap- 

ndix  I.  infra. 

Of  particuLar  concern  *s  Lake  Constance, 
aich  Is  the  major  source  c:  w.-iier  siipp'y 
cities  as  far  away  as  S'uttgart. 
^  .■\s  an  Inadvertent  defect  in  a  system 
ilch  promotes  the  regeneration  of  waste 
service  stations  are  prevented  by  their 
ntracts  with  the  large  oil  companies  from 
I'.lng  regenerated  oil.  A  consumer,  however, 
n  save  up  to  half  the  price  of  hi.s  new 
otcir  oil  by  buying  reprocessed  oil  In  a  de- 
irtment  store  rather  than  paying  for  fresh 
me-brand  oil  at  a  service  station. 
■■  A  special  cooperative  association  collects 
e  water  from  the  8,000  boats  on  the 
ine  by  transferrins  the  bDs,"  water  to  a 
nery  for  reprocessing  and  shares  with  the 
nery  the  payments  it  receives  from  the 
^eral  office.  Similar  arrangements  are  be- 
;  made  for  other  rivers.  See  J  Hopmans. 
pra  note  4.  at  25-26.  app   IV 

-  Cf.  note  76  supra 
'  Law  Concerning  Measures  to  Assure  the 

r.sal  of  Waste  Oils.  j6ili.   [1968|   BGBl 
419 
"  Int<rvlew    with    Mr.    Kruse,    supra    note 
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See  generally  Environment  Action  Bul- 
riN.  Apr,  17,  1971,  at  2-3, 
•Rainwater   runoff    washes    =;ome    of    this 
to  the  nation's  surface  waters.  Id. 
*' Given   the  porous  nature  of  skin,   it   is 
asonable  to  assume  that  the  toxic  metals 
tind   In  oil   will  eventually  find  their   wav 
to  the  food  supply  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
inistratlon  should  be  concerned 
-'  Dumping  Into   sewers  creates   problems, 
ch  as  fires  and  fouling  of  the  operation  at 
^'age  treatment  facilities,  ENvniONMENT  Ac- 
JN   Bulletin.   Apr    17.   1971.  at  2. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"■■■Oil  dumped  onto  the  ground,  as  in  city 
dumps  or  open  areas,  eventually  makes  Its 
way  to  streams,  lakes,  and  fields 

^  The  U.S.  federal  government  has  exacer- 
bated the  problem:  its  red  tape  in  labeling 
procedures  has  forced  some  refineries  out  of 
business  Also,  free  pickup  service  has  de- 
clined Environment  .Action  BfLLETiN.  Apr, 
17,  1971.  at  2,  Besides  federal  failure  to  act, 
few  states  have  Initiated  control  programs, 
Maryland  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  has 
begun  to  move  toward  regulation.  The  Mary- 
land public  health  eriglneers  have  Lssued  a 
report  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  collection,  transportation,  refining 
''r  reprocessing,  and  reuse  of  waste  oils,  2 
BNA  Environment  Rep- -Cttire.nt  295 
(19711, 

■^  The  ratio  stated  Is  offered  bv  Harold 
Bernard,  a  section  chief  of  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Office  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"One-hundred  gallons  of  oil  can  easily 
form  a  slick  in  a  river  that  will  require  sig- 
nificant efforts  to  clean  up,  .  .  .  [C [leaning 
up  such  a  slick  may  cost  $1,000.  That's  $10 
per  gallon  for  a  waste  product  that  costs 
about  five  cents  a  gallon  to  dispo.se  of  in  an 
acceptable  manner  (picked  up  bv  a  used-oil 
truck.]" 

Environment  Action  Btlletin,  Apr.  17, 
1971.  at  2. 

-Me    Rev.  Ann.  tit.  38.    §55:    il970). 

"'/d.  §  545.  An  oil  terminal  facility  Is  de- 
fined as  "any  facility  of  any  kind  and  related 
appurtenances,  located  In.  on  or  under  the 
surface  of  any  land  or  water.  Including  sub- 
m.erged  lands,  which  Is  used  or  capable  of 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  transferring, 
processing  or  refining  oil.  petroleum  products 
and  their  by-products,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  the  same,  but  does  not  Include  any 
facility  used  or  capable  of  being  used  to  store 
no  more  than  500  barrels,  nor  any  facility 
not  engaged  in  the  transfer  of  oil,  petroleum 
products  or  their  by-products  to  or  from 
tidal  waters  of  the  State."  Id.   §   542.7. 

"Id.  §  551. 

"'Id.  §  551.4. 

■-Id.  5  551.5. 

'"/d.  §  541. 

■••Oil.  petroleum  products  and  their  by- 
products, discharges  of  which  are  absolutely 
prohibited,  are  defined  as  "oil  of  any  kind  and 
m  any  form  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
petroleum,  fuel  oil,  sludge,  oil  refuse,  oil 
mixed  with  other  wastes,  crude  oils  and  all 
other  liquid  hydrocarbons  regardless  of  spe- 
cific gravity."  Id.  5  542.6.  "Discharge"  means 
"any  spilling,  leaking,  ptmiplng,  pouring, 
einitiing,  emptying  or  d'.implne."  Id.  5  542.4. 

•"■  Such  facilities  do  not  fall  within  the 
definition  of  "oil  terminal  facility."  See  note 
89.  supra. 

"The  discharge  of  oil.  petroleum  products 
or  their  by-products  into  or  upon  any  coastal 
waters,  estuaries,  tidal  flats,  beaches  and 
lands  adjoining  the  seacoast  of  the  State,  or 
into  any  river,  stream,  sewer,  surface  water 
dram  or  other  waters  that  drain  into  the 
csastal    waters   of    the    State    is    prohibited. 

Me.  Rev,  St,\t    Ann    tit,  38,    5  543   (1970). 
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SOVIETS    FIGHTING   WATER 
POLLUTION 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIC.^.N' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  .some 
years  back  the  Soviet  Union  lofted  its 
first  Sputnik  into  .space  and  Americans 
were  sorely  embarras-scd  to  find  that 
their  country    was   laggmg   behind   the 


U.S.S.R.  in  space  exploration.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
United  States  reacted  and  in  due  course 
we  overcame  the  Soviet's  lead  and  went 
on  to  our  highly  successful  program  of 
Moon  landings. 

I  cite  this  bit  of  history  only  to  make 
the  point  that  the  United  States  appar- 
ently is  in  another  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union — and  that  is  a  race  to  clean  up  our 
waten^'uys.  Surely  we  do  not  want  to 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  ahead  of 
us  in  this  aU-lmportant  environmental 
effort. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  18, 
1972,  carried  a  report  from  Moscow  out- 
lining a  new  Russian  effort  to  combat 
river  pollution.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
information  v-ith  my  colleagues  and. 
therefore,  I  insert  the  text  of  the  New 
York  Times  article  to  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

One  BrLLiON  Dollar  Soviet  Program  To 

Combat  River  Pollution 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

Moscow,  March  17. — The  Soviet  leadership, 
evidently  concerned  over  growing  pollution 
of  the  nation's  waters,  today  unveiled  a  bil- 
lion-dollar pollution-control  program  expect- 
ed to  affect  a  third  of  the  population, 

A  combined  decree  of  the  ruling  Commu- 
nist party's  Central  Committee  and  the  So- 
viet Government  called  for  construction  of 
waste-treatment  plants  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  control  measures  in  the  entire  drain- 
age basins  of  the  Volga  and  Ural  Rivers, 

The  Volga  is  to  Russia  what  the  Missis- 
sippi Is  to  the  United  States,  draining  the 
nation's  heartland,  with  much  of  Its  Indus- 
trial and  farm  potential  and  population.  The 
Ural  River,  to  the  southeast,  carries  water 
from  the  heavily  industrialized  Urals  region, 

MAJOR  DRAINAGE  SYSTEMS 

The  two  drainage  systems  cover  roughly  a 
third  of  the  area  of  the  European  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  a  population  of  about 
80  million  out  of  a  national  total  of  245  mil- 
lion. 

The  latest  decree,  the  most  wide-ranging 
pollution-control  program  made  public  here, 
appears  to  reflect  a  quickened  pace  of  control 
measures  designed  to  save  the  nation's  wa- 
ter supply  in  the  most  heavily  populated 
areas  from  depletion. 

Public  attention  in  the  past  has  focused 
mainly  on  the  problem  of  Lake  Baikal,  a  huge 
lake  In  southern  Siberia  whose  unusually 
pure  water  and  rare  plant  and  animal  life 
were  threatened  by  waste  discharges  from  a 
wood-pulp   complex   on   Its  shore. 

There  has  not  been  much  public  discus- 
sion in  the  controlled  Soviet  press  about  the 
more  serious  pollution  problem  In  the  in- 
dustrial regions  of  European  Russia,  The  de- 
cree today.  Coming  to  grips  with  that  prob- 
lem, was  apparently  decided  upon  without 
broad  public  participation. 

Soviet  water-resources  experts,  writing  in 
technical  Journals,  have  been  warning  that 
the  continued  heavy  withdrawals  of  water 
for  Industrial  and  municipal  uses,  combined 
with  the  discharge  of  untreated  wastes,  would 
soon  endanger  the  clean  water  supply  of  the 
economic  heartland. 

The  adoption  of  the  pollution-control  di- 
rective suggested  that  policymakers  tend  to 
be  responsive  to  the  counsel  of  scientists  on 
key  domestic  issues. 

The  program  alms  basically  at  the  con- 
struction of  421  industrial-waste  treatment 
plant?  at  a  combined  cost  of  700  million  ru- 
bles, cr  $850-million.  and  15  municipal  plants 
at  a  cost  of  300  million  rubles,  or  $360-mll- 
lion,  ever  the  four-year  period  1972-75. 

By  1980.  according  to  the  directive,  the 
discharge  of   all   untreated   wastes   into  the 
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Volga  and  Ural  river  basins  Is  to  be  prohib- 
ited. 

STRICT     ENFORCEMENT     ORDERED 

The  Committee  of  People's  Control,  watch- 
dog agency,  has  been  charged  with  enforcing 
the  measures  and  holding  violators  "strictly 
responsible."  There  has  been  some  question 
about  the  efficacy  of  polutlon-control  meas- 
ures in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  all  Industry 
Is  Government-run  and  one  Government 
agency  In  effect  would  be  penalizing  another. 

According  to  the  announcement,  670  waste- 
treatment  Installations  with  a  combined  ca- 
pacity of  800  million  gallons  a  day  were  built 
in  the  Volga  and  Ural  drainage  basins  over 
the  last  five  years.  The  total  capacity  of  wa- 
ter-recycling systems,  which  significantly  re- 
duce the  amount  of  water  drawn  from 
streams,  has  risen  to  20  billion  gallons  a  day, 
the  decree  said. 

As  a  result,  the  discharge  of  untreated  In- 
dustrial wastes,  including  oil  products, 
chemicals,  copper  and  zinc  compounds,  was 
said  to  have  declined.  However,  the  state- 
ment added.  "A  substantial  amount  of  un- 
treated and  inadequately  treated  wastes" 
continues  to  pollute  the  drainage  basins. 

The  Volga  and  the  Ural  Rivers  empty  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  a  vast  Inland  lake  whose 
water  level  has  been  dropping  recently,  part- 
ly because  of  Increasing  withdrawals  from 
tributary  rivers.  By  ordering  a  reduction  in 
consumption,  the  decree  also  sought  to  alle- 
viate the  Caspian  problem  Indirectly. 

Specific  measures  ordered  In  the  announce- 
ment included  the  collection  of  bilge  water 
and  ballast  water  from  river  vessels  Instead 
of  the  discharge  of  such  wastes  into  streams 
and  the  construction  of  riverside  plants  for 
their  treatment. 

The  Government  is  to  establish  specialized 
construction  agencies  in  areas  that  require 
the  building  of  large  numbers  of  treatment 
plants.  The  Materials  Supply  Agency,  which 
controls  distribution  of  equipment,  was 
ordered  to  provide  construction  projects  with 
all  essential  supplies.  Design  agencies  were 
given  the  task  of  improving  waste-treatment 
techniques  to  reduce  the  dlscliarge  of  pol- 
lutants into  receiving  waters  to  a  minimum. 


HAPPY  COMPROMISE? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  in  our  country  for  more  and 
better  trained  medical  personnel.  They 
are  needed  in  order  to  raise  the  quality 
of  medical  care  in  our  country.  Yet,  we 
have  an  example,  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  funds  for  improved  medical 
training  facilities  at  the  University  of 
California  being  cut  by  the  State  Board 
of  Regents  in  a  more  political  than  prac- 
tical or  responsible  fashion. 

The  regents  are  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
dependent body,  free  from  political  pres- 
sure. But  here  we  see  them  yielding  to 
Governor  Reagan's  wishes. 

The  following  editorial  in  the  Fresno 
Bee  of  March  2,  1972,  expresses  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter  of  concern  to 
students  of  medicine  in  California  and 
to  the  general  population  who  want  bet- 
ter and  more  widespread  medical  care 
in  the  future.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  by  reprinting  it  herein. 

The  editorial  follows : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  UNrvERSiTT.  "Happy  Compromise"  Is 
Pleasino  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 

In  an  Orwelllan  statement  UC  President 
Charles  J.  Hitch  called  it  a  "happy  compro- 
mise" when  the  UC  Regents  trimmed  a  pro- 
posed $294  million  bond  Issue  for  medical 
buildings  and  equipment  nearly  in  half  to 
tailor  It  to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's  specifica- 
tions. 

■What  Is  so  happy  about  a  compromise 
which  means  the  University  of  California 
will  be  graduating  30  per  cent  fewer  doctors 
annually  than  the  proposed  bond  issue  would 
have  provided  for? 

For  the  University  of  California  at  Davis 
the  "happy  compromise"  means  a  third  med- 
ical building — needed  before  there  can  be  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of  medi- 
cal students  at  Davis — will  have  to  wait  until 
at  least  1976  and  probably  longer. 

For  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  pleasing  the 
governor  dims  even  further  the  hope  for  a 
badly  needed  UC  medical  center  in  that  part 
of  the  state.  The  $294  million  bond  Issue 
would  have  included  planning  money  for  a 
new  campus,  either  In  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley or  In  Berkeley. 

The  regents  presented  the  splitting  of  the 
bond  Issue  Into  two  parts  to  obtain  the 
governor's  endorsement  as  a  great  victory 
for  the  university  and  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia in  their  effort  to  train  more  doctors. 

It  was  the  sour  victory  a  school  boy  ■with 
two  cookies  in  his  lunch  box  achle\es  when 
the  big  kid  In  the  school  yard  lets  him  keep 
one  of  them. 

The  regents'  action,  taken  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  university  officials.  Illustrates 
once  again  the  hold  the  governor  has  on 
what  once  was  an  Independent  Board  of  Re- 
gents governing  what  once  was  an  Independ- 
ent university. 

For  the  most  part  the  regents  are  more 
than  willing  to  do  what  the  governor  wants, 
while  the  university  officials  appear  afraid  of 
the  governor's  rower  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tion. This  attitude  Indicates  they  have  de- 
cided unless  they  get  the  governor's  blessing 
on  any  significant  public  action,  no  matter 
how  necessary  nr  beneficial  for  the  students 
or  the  people  of  California,  the  action  Is 
doomed  from  the  start. 

The  part  of  the  regents'  agreement  with 
Reagan  to  offer  a  second  medical  bond  is- 
sue for  $138  million  to  the  voters  In  1976.  two 
years  after  the  governor's  term  expires,  indi- 
cates they  think  Reagan's  power  to  help  or 
hurt  the  university  will  remain  long  after 
he  leaves  office. 

Instead  of  knuckling  under  to  the  gover- 
nor, the  regents,  set  up  in  the  state  ror;- 
stltutlon  as  an  Independent  body,  free  from 
political  pressure,  should  think  of  what  is 
best  for  the  university  and  st«adfastlv  pur- 
sue that  goal. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE   JAMES    W. 
TRIMBLE 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  Jim  Trimble,  is 
mourned  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  served 
many  years  in  the  Congress.  A  hard 
worker,  he  was  devoted  to  his  own  dis- 
trict, its  economy  and  the  development 
of  its  resources.  In  a  broader  sen.-^e  Jim 
always  supported  a  strong  national  de- 
fense.   Always   honest   and   sincere,   he 
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voted  his  own  convictioa«;,  in  the  light  of 
what  be  believed  was  be.st  for  the  coun- 
tr>-. 

Jim  Trimble  wa5  an  honorable  man  in 
every  .sense  of  the  word.  Always  affable 
and  agreeable,  he  was  universally  re- 
spected by  those  with  whom  he  served. 
To  many  of  us  he  was  a  iser-sonal  friend. 

To  his  surviving  family  I  extend  my 
profound  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 


RICHARD  J,  WEBB.  A  VOICE 
OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rhode  Island's  winning  entry  in  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars'  amiual  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  was  a  .speech  of  un- 
usual insight  and  imagination 

Mr.  Richard  J,  Webb.  16,  of  Barring- 
ton.  R.I,,  has  grasped  the  real  meaning 
of  this  year's  contest  theme.  "My  Re- 
sponsibility to  Freedom,  '  An  outstand- 
ing student  at  Barrington  High  School, 
he  has  used  his  literary  and  debate  skills 
to  full  advantage. 

I  am  honored  to  place  this  speech  in 
the  Congressional  Record 

Speech  of  Richard  ,J   Webb 

Mom!  Hey.  Mom — Where  does  our  freedom 
stop?  No.  I've  got  to  do  this  essay  for  history 
and  the  question  was,  "Where  does  an  Amer- 
ican's freedom  end?"  When  he  breaks  a  law 
and  gets  p'.it  in  Jail?  Yeah.  okay,  thanks 
Mom,  Hmmm — that's  true,  I  guess,  but  I've 
got  a  feeling  I  can  come  up  with  something 
better!  I  don't  exactly  have  to  break  a  law 
to  have  freedom  taken  away  from  me.  I  mean, 
look  at  Roger  Williams,  He  wasn't  breaking 
a  law  when  he  wanted  relig'.oiis  freedom,  but 
the  Piiritans  kicked  him  right  out  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  it.  so  he  had  to  po  start  Rhode 
Island,  And  m  the  news,  when  those  kids 
were  demonstrating  Tliey  didn't  break  a  law. 
but  the  policemen  told  them  to  go  some- 
where else.  Hey.  wait  a  minute!  They  didn't 
break  a  law,  but  what  about  those  other 
kids  who  weren't  demonstrating?  They 
couldn't  get  to  classes,  some  of  them,  and 
It  was  too  noisy  to  study,  I  bet  that's  the 
reason  they  got  kicked  out.  Yeah,  and  "ma- 
jority rules  ..."  1  know  about  that!  There 
was  only  a  couple  of  hundred  guys  dem- 
onstrating, I  think,  but  there  were  lots  and 
lots  more  who  weren't,  so  it  wasn't  fair  to 
the  majority. 

Now,  back  to  this  paper  Where  did  I  hear 
it.  "one  man's  freedom  ends  where  another 
man's  freedom  begins"?  Oh,  I  don't  remem- 
ber, but  it's  still  a  good  way  to  start.  One 
man's  freedom  ends  where  another  man's 
freedom  begins  Mmm  ,  we've  got  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  other  people  in  our  coun- 
try, and  each  one  of  them  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  try  and  preserve  the  freedom  that 
our  fathers  fought  for  as  best  they  can  Each 
one  of  us  has  that  responslbllltv  to  freedom. 
The  thing  is,  however,  no  one  can  be  taught 
rpsponsibllity  to  anything,  let  alone  to  free- 
dom Haw  could  anyone  get  all  upset  if  I 
decided  tomorrow  that  an  Intangible  idea: 
like  freedom  Just  wasn't  worth  the  worry — 
wasn't  worth  that  responsibility  How  can 
I  understand  that  I'm  responsible  for  the 
freedom  I  supposedly  have  if  I  can't  even 
conceptualize  freedom  The  Constitution  says 
I've  got  lots  of  freedoms,  that  they're  guar- 
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4n'.eecl  '.o  me  because  I'm  a  citizen  of  the 
nited  States.  What  would  it  be  like  without 
rky  guaranteed  freedoms?  I  don't  know! 
That's  even  more  difficult  to  visualize  than 
t  le  freedoms  themselves  Maybe  I  can't  really 
s  'e  the  freedoms  I've  got,  but  I  know  they're 
lere.  and  I  know  everybody  tells  me  what 
a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  them.  'When  I'm 
o  der.  they  say,  I'll  understand,  /  hope  so^ 
Good  Job.  Dave,  I  liked  the  way  you  ques- 
tioned freedom  by  pointing  out  that  it's 
:. tangible.  I  think  you  could  have  drawn 
better  conclusion,  a  better  reason  for 
:^at  responsibility  to  freedom,  however, 
her  than  that  older  people  tell  you  it's 
iihportant  Your  decision  that  freedom  re- 
I;?s  on  individual  and  collective  respon.sibil- 
i'v  was  a  very  good  point.  Your  ideas  were 
a  1  there,  though  I  think  you  could  have 
d  'veloped  them,  more,  continuing  to  say, 
p  Thaps.  that  this  respoiislbili'y  to  freedom 
why  we're  not  supposed  to  infringe  upon 
tie  righto  o'  others.  If  each  person  tries  to 
fulfill  his  responsibility  and  Is  careful  not 
t<  abuse  the  rights  of  others  and  the  rights 
in:  are  given  to  him  in  addition.  I  think 
,v;'Il  be  that  much  closer  t':>  a  peaceful 
e:  istence 
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THE  ROLES  OF  WOMEN 
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HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

[N  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20.  1972 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sy  life  of  today's  American  housewife 
exemplified  in  the  following;  article 
•itten  by  Detroit  Fiee  Press  staff  writer, 
vid  Wilkenlng.  Mrs.  Grace  Deitemyer. 
mtther  of  six  boys,  is  daily  cast  in  the 
of  wife,  mother,  wage-earner,  econ- 
oifiist.  and  student.  Her  struggle  to  clothe 
feed  her  children,  lend  moral  en- 
ccturagement  to  her  out-of-work-but- 
lopking  husband,  even  down  to  elbowina 
way  to  the  half-priced  food  cans  at 
supermarket,  is  t.viaical  of  mothers  of 
thbusands  of  middle-class  families  try- 
?  to  make  ends  meet.  It  is  the  cumula- 
hopes  of  all  these  women  for  a  bet- 
life  for  their  families  that  enables  all 
ricans  to  look  forward  to  brighter 
totnorrows. 

The  article  follows: 

E  Amsrican-  Moms  D.^y-After-D^y  Magic 

I  By  David  Wilkenlngi 
he  food  store  opens  at  9  am.  Strolling 
■ough  the  glass  doors  a  few  seconds  later 
his  mild-mannered,  quick-stepping  house- 
e,  Mrs  Grace  Deit?myer. 
Vith  determination  in  her  eyes,  she  imme- 
tely  walks  toward  the  shopping  cart  with 
'  half  price  cans, 

I'm  getting  real  good  at  eiSsow.ng  my  way 

there,"  she  says,  smiling,  amused  at  this 

of  herself.  "I've  also  learned  to  spot  the 

Juice  cans  at  the  ix)ttom  of  the  cart    Of 

rse,   Im   careful    to   select   only  the   cans 

t  are  absolutely  safe — no  bulging  cr  rusty 

!s  ever  " 

ith  what  might  be  called  the  "haif-price- 

philosophy"  o:  buying  food.  Mrs,  De.re- 

:Jer  serves  well-balanced  meals  to  a  family 

;ight  for  a  surprisingly  small  sum:  $25  to 

a  week 

's    r.ot    only    her    determination    to    eat 

aply,  however,  that  makes  Mrs   Deitemyer 

model"  suburban  housewife    It's  also  the 

she  organizes  her  large  family,  and  her 

e  of  actlvltv. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  much  of  the  paat   four  years,  she  ha.s 
combined  the  two  roles  of  running  a  large 
household    with    a   full-time   secretarial    Job, 
The  Job  wa-s  neces.sary  to  help  send  her  hus- 
band through  college 

Even  now.  with  Dale  graduated  but  unable 
to  find  a  full-time  Job.  Mrs,  Deitemyer  takes 
care  of  si.\  sons  Babysits  for  three  other  chil- 
dren in  the  morning  Suj>ervises  a  lunch- 
room at  the  .school  on  the  corner.  Works  as  a 
secretary  from  12:45  to  6:15  p.m.  And  takes 
a  shorthand  course  at  night. 

She  does  it  with  a  certain  amount  of 
humor. 

Around  10  am,  one  weekday,  with  three 
children  playing  m  the  living  room  floor  of 
her  Ann  Arbor  home,  she  breezily  observed: 

"No,  they're  not  mine.  But  what's  left  here 
at  this  time  Is  what  we're  stuck  with." 

HERE'S  HER  ADVICE 

A  small  woman  who  w^ears  glasses,  aged 
somewhere  In  her  30s.  Mrs.  Deitemyer  seldom 
has  a  moment  like  the  one  she  is  now  en- 
joying. 

The  children  have  left  for  school,  and  she 
13  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  of  her  home 
at  3425  Fernwood.  urging  a  listener  not  to 
take  her  words  as  bragging 

"I  don't  have  all  the  answers."  she  admits, 
breaking  off  pieces  of  peanut  butter  cookies 
and  sipping  coffee  from  a  nearby  pot  that  is 
kept  hot  all  day. 

Our  system  works  for  us,  yes.  What  we 
do  is  not  magic  or  anything,  and  I  guess  al- 
most anyone  can  do  it,  though  it  does  take 
planning," 

Mrs.  Deitemyer's  system  of  food  buying  wa.s 
pieced  together  over  the  past  four  frugal 
years.  Some  of  her  advice: 

Mix  a  gallon  of  regular  milk  with  a  portion 
of  powdered.  Put  it  m  regular  carton.  Sav- 
ings for  her:  $3  or  more  a  week.  A  word  of 
caution:  don't  tell  the  kids  They  probably 
won't  know  the  difference. 

Buy  in  quantity,  Mrs.  Deitemyer  buys  a  lot, 
if  something  is  cheap,  "A  freezer  is  one  of  the 
first  things  we  gof  when  we  were  first  mar- 
ried," she  says.  "And  It's  more  than  paid  for 
Itself  many  times." 

Buy  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and  utilize  left- 
overs, Mrs  Deitemyer  buys  chuck  steak  (five 
pounds  for  $3  i .  and  put  tenderizer  on  it.  She 
uses  a  blender  to  mix  up  soup  from  leftover 
ham  and  other  meats. 

Always  have  enough  money  when  you  go 
to  the  store.  Once  she  foimd  bread  on  sale 
at  10  cents  a  loaf.  She  only  had  a  dollar.  Col- 
lecting change  from  the  kids,  she  managed 
to  scrape  up  enough  for  30  loaves.  The  moral: 
don't  be  caught  short  of  money. 

DON'T    DO    THESE 

A  list  of  Mrs,  Deitemyer's  don'ts: 

Don't  be  forced  to  shop  more  than  once  a 
week.  "You  can  always  find  stuff  you  think 
you  need,  if  you  shop  more  often"" 

Don't  be  in  a  position  where  vou  have  to 
buy  something.  Plan  ahead.  When  you  have 
to  buy,  .says  Mrs.  Deitemyer,  you're  at  the 
mercy  of  the  store,  paying  whatever  price 
they  want. 

Don't  buy  snacks,  "Why  should  I  knock 
myself  out  making  well-balanced  meals  and 
then  have  the  kids  eat  snacks?"  reasons  Mrs. 
Deitemyer 

Don't  make  rigid  grocery  lists.  You  don't 
know  the  bargains  until  you  go  to  the  store, 
she  argues  Plan  your  meals  after  you've 
bought  the  groceries. 

Another  suggestion  Is  to  train  your  hus- 
band to  like  foods  sometimes  regarded  as 
less  desirable    Casseroles,  for  e.xample, 

"Dale  is  very  good  at  earing  foods  like 
that."  says  Mrs,  Deitemyer,  "He  .sets  a  good 
example  for  the  kids," 

The  Deitemyer  family  moved  to  Michigan 
four  years  ago  after  selling  their  small  farm 
near  Toledo.  The  reason,  says  Dale:    it  was 
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too  small  an  operation  to  make  a  sufficient 
profit. 

Then  33-years-old,  Dale  decided  to  study 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
The  family  "scraped  together  enough  money" 
for  a  down  payment  on  their  three  bedroom 
home  in  a  middle-class  r.rea  of  Ann  Arbor. 

THE  BOYS   COOK 

With  a  small  income,  and  at  that  time  Hve 
children  aged  six  to  15  living  In  a  three  bed- 
room house,  the  Deltemyers  not  only  had  to 
economize.  They  also  had  to  organize. 

Chores  were  a  way  of  life  on  the  farm.  The 
pattern  continued  in  Ann  Arbor. 

The  children  who  used  to  follow  Dale 
around  to  help  feed  the  hogs  now  assisted 
him  in  expanding  the  basement.  They  built 
two  bedrooms,  a  family  room,  and  a  bath- 
room. 

The  boys  were  made  responsible  for  keep- 
ing their  rooms  clean.  They  were  also  as- 
signed to  take  care  of  one  other  room  In  the 
house. 

Mrs  Deitemyer  says  she  seldom  has  to  nag 
them,  "Group  pressure"  usually  works  on  a 
delinquent. 

The  children  have  also  learned  to  cook 
They  make  their  own  breakfast  and  lunch. 
The  entire  family  washes  the  dishes  after 
supper. 

Mom  bosses  and  washes,"  says  Mrs.  Deite- 
myer. 

The  Deitemyer  family's  schedule  was  ab- 
ruptly changed  last  August  when  "surprise 
boy  number  six"  arrived.  The  following  De- 
cem.ber,  Dale  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Deitemyer  expected  to 
stay  home  with  the  family. 

It  didn't  turn  out  that  wav.  Dale,  a  quietly 
competent  man  with  a  black  beard,  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  fulltlme  job  In  his  field: 
meteorology  and  oceangraphy.  He  works  part- 
time  at  the  Ann  Arbor  YMCA. 

On  the  afternoon  he  Is  not  home,  the 
other  children  help  babysit  for  the  voungest 
boy,  Donnie.  Mrs,  Deitemyer  says  she  tries 
to  give  her  children  as  much  responsibility 
as  possible, 

"I  think  that  It's  good  for  kids  to  feel 
they're  p.^rt  of  the  whole  family.  What  makes 
the  family  work,  what  makes  it  possible,  is 
that  every  member  contributes  to  It," 

The  children  seem  to  agree,  Danny,  14,  who 
delivers  a  paper  route  for  spending  monev 
and  is  adept  at  making  bread  pudding  from 
cast-off  heels  of  bread,  says: 

"Most  of  the  kids  at  school,  their  parents 
do  the  work  for  them.  Some  of  them  sav 
•What  else  are  parents  for  but  to  pick  up 
the  house?'  " 

"No,  I  don't  agree.  Everybody  messes  up  a 
house.  Why  shouldn't  everyone  clean  It  up, 
too?" 

Mrs.  Deitemyer,  explaining  her  system  of 
running  a  house  between  nervous  sips  of 
coffee  and  bites  of  peanut  butter  cookies, 
readily  admits  her  organization  Is  far  from 
perfect. 

Sometimes,  the  chores  don't  get  done. 
The  beds  remain  unmade.  The  pace  tires  her. 
She  gets  irritable. 

Still,  she  says,  there  Is  challenge  In  what 
she  does.  She  would  not  trade  It  for  more 
glamour, 

"I  don't  feel  sorry  for  us,"  she  maintains,  "I 
think  this  is  fun,  a  challenge.  I'd  hate  to 
think  of  the  day  when  Dale  would  say,  'All 
right,  spend  all  you  want  at  the  store.'" 

"I'll  probably  be  trying  to  pull  cans  out  of 
the  half  price  cart  when  I'm  being  wheeled 
into  the  store  in  a  wheelchair." 

The  only  regret  that  Mrs,  Deitemyer  admits 
to  is  that  she  seldom  gets  a  few  minutes  to 
herself.  When  things  get  too  hectic,  however, 
Dale  single-handedly,  takes  the  children  to 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

She  stays  home,  resting,  feeling  very 
gtulty  at  her  "love  of  luxury." 
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REMARKS  OF  JUDGE  EDWARD 
HEALEY  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  SONS  OF  IRISH  KINGS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
annual  St.  Patrick's  Dinner  Meeting  of 
the  Sons  of  Irish  Kings,  The  main 
speaker  at  this  event  was  Judge  Edward 
H.aiey,  associate  justice  of  the  Family 
Co'iirt  of  Rhode  Island. 

.M  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  copy  of  Judge  Healey's 
remarks,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  few  moments  and  read  them: 

Speech  by  Judge  Edward  V.  Healey,  Jr. 

Almost  1500  years  have  passed  since  our 
Beloved  Patrick  placed  his  mark  upon  Ireland 
forever  to  remain.  One  writer  has  said:  "The 
Ii-isa  made  of  St,  Patrick  the  very  embodi- 
iiie  It  of  the  National  soul,  its  surety  and 
def  ^rder," 

I  thi.ik  tonight  of  the  pride  that  must  be 
1.1  his  heart  as  he  gazes  dow.i  upon  "his  very 
own  ". 

Perhaps  hs  might,  just  fjr  this  day.  step 
d  \v  .  and  wander,  once  again,  over  the  green 
lie;  as,  drink  hearty  from  the  bubbling 
br  ;oks.  commune  with  his  fellow  priests  as 
tiiev  ofTer  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  listen  with 
a  faint  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  the  speech 
makers  orate  abotU  past  glories. 

How  his  heart  must  glow  when  young 
voices  supplicate  St,  Columba,  St.  Killlan, 
Eaucators  of  Europe.  St,  Briglt,  St.  Bricln. 
St,  Brendan  the  Navigator,  St.  J.Ialachy,  St. 
L.VA-rence  O'Tcole,  the  Soldier  Saint,  Blessed 
Oii'.er  Plunkett.  His  soul  must  be  filled  to 
overflowing  as  he  notes  the  thousands  of 
B;  '.lops  and  Priests  given  to  the  service  of 
Gi-id  by  this  tiny  Island 

Thcs?  men  have  gone  forth  to  spread  the 
Gnspel  to  every  nation  on  the  earth.  This 
surely  is  our  greatest  heritage,  because  the 
faith  instilled  by  Patrick  remains  as  strong 
nnw  as  it  did  in  the  fifth  century. 

Then  sadness  grips  him:  his  eyes  lose  their 
sparkle  as  tears  well  up;  for  these  achieve- 
ments have  not  been  won  without  battle. 
The  Romans.  Celts,  Gaels,  Danes,  Normans, 
English  all  invaded  Ireland  and  took  their 
bloody  toll.  But  this  truly  said  that  these  in- 
vaders became  more   Irish   than  the  Irish, 

The  twinkle  of  his  eyes  is  miraculously  re- 
stored as  suddenly  he  hears  a  loud  almost 
boisterous  roar  from  across  the  ocean,  the 
bombast  of  the  orators  telling  the  story  of 
the  American  Irish  that  was  so  long  with- 
held. Their  contributions,  once  suppressed 
by  historians,  now  stand  out  in  brilliancy. 
Constant  repetition  by  St.  Patrick  day  speak- 
ers has  proven  to  a  once  "Know-Nothing" 
American  public  that  the  Irish  were  among 
the  major  architects  of  this  great  republic 
From  Washington's  "Line  of  Ireland"  tip  to 
this  day,  men  of  Irish  blood  have  untiringly, 
unstintingly  given  of  their  talents,  creatlve- 
ness,  courage — yes.  even  their  blood — to  make 
us  the  first  country  of  the  world. 

Men  named  Sullivan,  O'Brien,  Barry,  Car- 
roll, Jackson,  Kearney,  Corby,  Meagher,  Duf- 
fy, Murphy,  Kelly,  Kennedy,  McCormlck,  O'- 
Connell,  Cushing  have  left  their  Imprint  nev- 
er to  be  removed,  nor  forgotten. 

There  were,  each  mother's  son.  Irishmen 
sired  by  Irish  fathers,  suckled  by  Irish  moth- 
ers, dedicated  to  church  and  country — men 
of  compassion  and  empathy — dynamic  and 
forceful  when  the  occasion  demanded  it — 
kind  and  understanding — cool  under  fire — 
diligent  in  their  duties — executing  them  for 
the  good  of  all — and  willing  to  put  their  lives 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  the  line  so  that  all  peoples  might  have 
liberty  and  Justice.  Liberty — that  s  the  key, 

Daniel  Webster  said : 

"The  spirit  of  liberty  is  indeed  a  bold  spir- 
it— it  demands  checks;  it  seeks  for  guards; 
it  insists  on  securities;  it  entrenches  iiself 
behind  strong  defences  and  fortifies  itself 
with  all  possible  care  against  the  a.s.saults  of 
ambition  and  passion.  This  is  the  nature  of 
constituted  liberty,  and  this  is  our  liberty  if 
we  rlglitly  understand  and  preserve  It   " 

And  Dr,  Ssaz  in  his  book  "Law.  Liberty  and 
Psychiatry"  stated: 

"Our  founding  fathers  declared  liberty  an 
unalienable  human  riglit  second  only  to  the 
right  to  life.  Unfortunately  emotionally  pow- 
erful symbols  tend  to  have  intellectually  Im- 
precise meanings.  Although  we  cannot  easily 
define  liberty,  we  can,  with  a  little  effort, 
understand  what  people  mean  by  it. 

"In  an  elementary  sense.  \o  be  at  liberty, 
cr  to  be  free,  means  to  be  unfettered.  Hence 
the  exact  content  of  liberty  will  depend  on 
the  Impediments  a  person  or  group  wishes 
to  overcome  When  the  impediment  is  politi- 
cal oppression.  liber':y  i,s  political  freedom: 
when  the  impediment  is  feudalism,  liberty  is 
Socialism  or  Communism:  when  the  impedi- 
ment is  theological  tyranny,  liberty  is  re- 
ligious freedom;  when  it  is  .starvation,  liberty 
is  adequate  nutrition," 

It  means  difTerent  things  to  different 
people. 

And  thut,  my  friends,  in  simplistic  terms  is 
the  r.oot  of  our  national  and  international 
problems. 

Liberty  me.ms  different  things  to  differ- 
ent people. 

To  Bernadette  Devlin  it  means  freedom 
from  oppreision,  froin  bigoiry.  from  debn.se- 
ment.  so  she  becmies  a  Fabian  Socialist. 

To  Ian  Pashley  it  means  law  and  order  un- 
der present  rules,  so  he  becomes  a  demagogue. 

To  Martin  Luther  King  it  meant  freedom 
from  bondage,  so  he  became  a  martyr 

To  Angela  Davis  it  meant  a  totally  bl.ick 
power  structure,  so  she  became  a  Marxist, 

Because  all  peoples  have  not  .irhieved  lib- 
erty, the  world  is  in  turmoil 

Asians  kill  Asians, 

Semites  kill  Semites. 

Irish  kill  Irish, 

Blacks  kill  blacks. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  a  God  m.in  ex- 
horted us  to  "Love  Thy  Neighbor",  His  apos- 
tles and  disciples  have  spread  His  word 
throughout  the  world — but  ala.s  it  has  fallen 
on  many  deaf  ears. 

It  is  up  to  us.  Catholics  of  Irish  .■\ncestry, 
sons  and  daughters  of  Patrick,  to  lead  the 
way,  to  open  the  ears,  to  still  the  guns,  to 
heal  up  the  wounds,  to  make  each  man  his 
brother's  keeper 

We  can  do  it  if  we  learn  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, if  we  shed  our  own  inborn  prejudices, 
reject  ancient  myths,  substitute  reason  for 
fear. 

If  Patrick  has  his  way,  it  will  be  done 

Irish  leaders  at  home  and  abroad  will  bring 
our  peoples  together, — for  surely  of  all  peo- 
ples the  Irish  know  prejudice — bigotry — ty- 
ranny—  thus  giving  example  to  the  world, 

Irish  priests  will  lead  the  way  in  strength- 
ening our  church  and  protect  It  from  attack 
from  within  and  without. 

Irish  policemen  will  establish  a  rule  of  law 
and  order  with  Justice,  thus  giving  truth  to 
our  pledge   of  liberty   and   Justice   for   all, 

Irish  businessmen  and  labor  leaders  will 
bring  to  all  a  fal-  share  of  their  labors, 

Irish  educators  will  instill  in  our  young  a 
sense  of  dedication  to  liberty  that  will 
guarantee  our  heritage. 

To  have  Irish  lineage  will  be  the  Hall- 
mark of  a  Man  There'll  be  no  hyphenated 
Americans, 

Just  as  the  invaders  of  Ireland  were  as- 
similated, becoming  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish,  so  too,  in  this  country  of  ours,  there 
will  soon  come  a  day  when  all  will  be  Amer- 
icans.  And   what    will    this   American    be' 
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He  will  have  the — 

Strength  of  a  John  L.  Sullivan. 

Wit  of  a  Fred  Allen. 

Eloquence  of  a  Bishop  Sheen. 

Rascality  of  a  James  Michael  Curley. 

Political  savvy  of  a  James  A.  Farley. 

Courage  of  a  Oen.  Phil  Kearney 

Loyalty  of  a  Commodore  Barry. 

Individuality  of  r   John  McGraw. 

Sympathy  of  a  Father  Duffy. 

Genius  of  a  Eugene  O'Nell 

Beauty  of  a  Maureen  O'Hara. 

'Vigor  of  a  John  P.  Kennedy, 

Simplicity  of  a  James  Whltcomb  Riley. 

Emotions  of  a  Margaret  Sullivan. 

Cockiness  of  a  James  Cagney. 

Sadness  of  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Sensitivity  of  a  Joyce  Kilmer. 

Business  Acumen  of  a  Msgr.  Carey. 

Versatility  of  a  George  M.  Cohan. 

Brilliance  of  a  Charles  Carroll. 

Stubbornness  of  a  Mike  Quill. 

Pugnacity  of  a  Terry  McGovern. 

Humbleness  of  a  Father  Patrick  Peyton. 

Saintliness  of  a  Malt  Talbot, 

Capacity  of  a  Brendan  Brehan. 

Sobriety  of  a  Judge  Fred  Murphy. 

In  truth  he  won't  be  an  American;  He  will 
still  be  an  Irishman. 

So  let  not  this  be  Just  a  day  of  past  glories; 
let  It  be  a  day  of  great  expectations. 

Armed  with  Patrick's  religion,  an  un- 
quenchable yearning  for  liberty,  a  passionate 
desire  for  justice,  let  us  move  forward 

Our  history — great,  noble  and  mighty;  our 
future — greater,  nobler  and  mightier 

Let  the  cry  be  heard  loud  and  clear^ 

The  Irish  are  coming! 


TOLL  INCREASES  ON  THE  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN  AND  WALT  WHITMAN 
BRIDGES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  George  X, 
Schwartz,  president  of  the  City  Council 
in  Philadelphia,  has  advised  me  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
adopted  on  March  2.  1972,  a  resolution 
to  susi^end  and  delay  the  effective  dat« 
of  the  proposed  increase  in  tolls  on  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bridge  and  the  W'alt 
Whitman  Bridge,  ThL^  mciea^e  m  tolls 
is  to  take  effect  April  1  and  will  place  a 
great  hardship  on  oommulers  The  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority  plans  to  is- 
sue commuter  tickets  m  blocks  of  50; 
they  must  be  used  within  1  month  This 
new  plan  is  unfair  becatL'-e  the  average 
commuter  will  not  be  able  to  dispose  of 
his  50  tickets  m  1  month.  Using  April  as 
an  example,  there  are  20  working  days; 
therefore,  if  the  commutoi'  crosses  the 
Delaware  River  twice  daily,  he  will  use 
only  40  tickets.  And  if  he  is  unable  to  use 
the  additional  10  tickets,  he  will  lo.se 
$3.50.  The  individual  toll  is  also  going 
up  from  50  to  60  cents,  and  the  com- 
muter toll  will  be  35  cent,s  per  crossing. 
I  believe  it  is  very  un.iust  to  a.sk  the  com- 
muter to  buy  more  tickets  than  he  can 
use  in  1  month  at  a  higher  raie  There- 
fore, I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
members  of  the  city  council,  whose  views 
I  share  in  this  important  matter. 
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Rfsolltion 
Crglng  the  Honorable  John  Voipe,  Secre- 
ta-y  of  Transportation  of  the  United  States, 
ro  suspend  and  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  tolls  on  the  Ben- 
Ja  nln  Franklin  Bridge  and  the  Walt  Whlt- 
m  in  Bridge. 

Whereas,  The  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
on  February  16th,  1972.  voted  that  the 
to  'i3  on  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Bridge  and 
th  ;  Walt  Whitman  Bridge  be  Increased,  ef- 
fei  tive  April  1st.  1972:  and 

.Vhereas.  The  haste  with  which  these  pro- 
po^d  Increases  were  adopted  did  not  afford 
th?  opportunity  to  ascertain  and  verify  'he 
ne?d  for  the  proposed  Increases.  If  any.  nor 
pe  mlt  Interested  and  affected  parties  to  be 
heird:   and 

Vhereas.  It  Is  vital  to  the  citizens  of  the 
C;  y  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  others  who  are 
compelled  to  use  the  Bridges  in  their  dally 
b'.;  ::nesses,  to  keep  the  costs  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable minimum;   therefore 

'.esolved,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
P':  ladclphia,  To  urge  the  Honorable  John 
Vg  pe.  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the 
U::ited  State-,  to  su-pend  and  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  proposed  Increases,  for 
purpose  of  holding  public  hearings.  In 
r  that  the  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
be  required  to  Justify  and  sub.=?t;intiate 
alleged  need  for  the  increases. 
Aesolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
•,:'ion  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  VoIpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Members  of  Congres.s  from 
•hej  Delaware  Vallev  area. 
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RESPONSIBLE  PROGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

i:^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1972 

!»ir.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
brmg  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
twc  recent  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor — 
Ma  -ch  9  and  17  of  this  year— relative  to 
progressive  efforts  by  both  the  General 
Mo  ors  Corp.  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  to 
sub  itantially  improve  wage  and  working 
con  lltions  in  their  plants  in  South  Africa. 

Li  the  past,  there  has  been  strong 
crit  cism  of  American  companies'  policies 
in  South  Africa.  Perhaps  some  of  it  is 
wei:  founded.  But.  there  is  no  denying,  as 
you  will  discover  in  the  two  articles  which 
f oll(  »w,  that  at  least  General  Motors  and 
For  1  are  taking  positive  and  construc- 
tive steps  to  provide  equal  employment 
opp  )rtunitles  and  benefits  and,  in  some 
cases,  extra  consideration  in  special 
edu(  ational  programs  and  labor  rela- 
tions 


newspaper  articles  follow: 

■om   The   Christian   Science   Monitor. 
Mar.  17  19721 

RE  ON  Sot-TH  AJFKICA BLACK  AUTO 

Workers  Gain 
I  By  PaulDoId) 

motor  companies   in   South   Africa 

r  increasing  pressure  from  overseas — 
substantially  Improved  black  wages  and 
'ng  conditions. 

Is  the  second  US.  motor  company  to 

details  of  Its  black  wages  and  labor 

3ns.    announcing   that    the   company 

;  'ear  formed  a  six-man  council  represent- 

Ulack  workers  to  negotiate  labor  grlev- 

with  the  white  management. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  response  to  a  survey  by  this  corre- 
spondent. General  Motors  disclosed  that: 

Its  first  nonwhlte  group  leaders  had  been 
appointed  In  1971. 

A  "works  committee"  to  negotiate  with 
management  for  black  workers  had  been  set 
up  late  last  year 

Since  January,  1970.  black  and  Coloured 
average   wages   had   Increased   by  20  percent. 

Significantly,  these  developments  have  all 
taken  place  since  strong  pressure  was  exerted 
on  U.S.  companies  and  since  black  U  S.  con- 
gressman Charles  C  D;ggs  Jr.  iD|  of  Mich- 
igan, criticized  Ford  and  GM  for  their  South 
African  policies. 

VEIL    PARTIALLY    LIFTED 

The  most  detailed  replies  on  black  wages 

and  working  conditions  have  thus  far  come 
from  GM.  But  Ford  has  to  a  degree  lifted  the 
veil  cf  secrecy  over  its  operations. 

Ford  refused  to  give  any  breakdown  of  the 
highest,  lowest,  and  average  monthly  wages 
paid  to  blacks,  Coloureds.  and  whites.  It  re- 
plied that  to  do  so  would  unfairly  distort 
the  pictures  since  averages  are  made  up  of 
wage  scales  In  11   grades, 

■•You  would  be  averaging  apples  and  oranges 
since  there  are  no  nonwhites  in  labor  grades 
10  and  11.  which  encompass  the  skilled  trades 
and  are  still  restricted  to  whites  by  Job  res- 
ervations, laws,  and  union  practice.  Histor- 
ically. Ford  employed  more  whites  than  non- 
whites  and  the  nonwhites  were  employed  In 
the  lower  grades. ■'   the  firm  noted. 

Ford  did  disclose  the  lowest  black  wage  Ls 
75  83  rands  a  month— R5.83  above  the  poverty 
line  m  Port  Elizabeth,  where  the  plant  la 
situated. 

SOME     BLACKS    PAID     MORE 

The  wage,  based  on  40  South  African 
cents  (56  cents)  an  hour  is  paid  to  a  laborer, 
and  Ford  said  the  fringe  benefits  for  this 
category   of  employee   are   R17  50  a   month. 

GM  also  has  a  minimum  hourlv  rate  of 
40  cents  but  G.M's  45-hour  workweek  brings 
its  monthly  pay  packe'  to  R78. 

Ford  made  the  startling  announcement 
that  some  blacks  at  the  plant  are  paid  more 
than  whites.  Two  grade  levels— six  and 
seven— were  described  as  "representative"  bv 
the  Ford  spokesman. 

In  grade  seven  there  are  7  black.  38  Col- 
oured, and  36  white  emplovees.  Five  of  the 
blacks  earn  more  than  13  of 'the  whites,  while 
only  10  of  the  whites  are  paid  more  than 
the  blacks.  Three  of  the  7  blacks  earn  more 
than   or  as  much  as  32  of  the  Coloureds. 

TRADE     UNIONS     DISALLOWED 

In  grade  six  there  are  17  blacks.  34  Col- 
oureds. and  7  white  employees.  Eleven  of  the 
blacks  earn  more  than  2  of  the  whites,  and 
only  3  of  the  whites  earn  more  than  the  black 
employees  In  the  grade. 

Ford  says  the  annual  Increase  for  workers 
of  all  races  is  8  percent. 

Blacks  in  South  Africa  are  not  allowed  to 
form  trade  unions,  but  Ford  savs  the  terms 
of  the  collective-bargaining  agr'eements  ne- 
gotiated by  whites  appiv  also'  to  blacks  as 
well  as  Coloureds. 

Last  year  Ford  formed  a  .«lx-man  council 
representing  black  emplovees  on  an  "unoffi- 
cial basis."  The  council  presents  complaints 
and  grievances  to  management. 

BL.\CK     SKILLS     USED 

Ford  has  adopte<l  the  pay  rate  assigned  to 
a  Job  irrespective  of  race  and  says  blacks  are 
being  progressively  upgraded  into  the  semi- 
skilled Jobs  Ten  years  ago  blacks  worked 
only  in  grades  one  and  two.  Now  there  are 
blacks  in  eight  of  the  first  nine  labor  grades. 

There  are  me<ijcal-aid  and  pension  plans 
for  all  races. 

Ford  also  gave  some  details  of  its  educa- 
tion plans  but  declined  to  give  the  total 
spent  on  blacks  and  Coloureds  last  vear.  The 
company's  answer  was  that  all  employees 
are  eligible  Irrespective  of  race 
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Ford  has  set  up  a  tuition-refund  program 
that  applies  to  any  approved  high  school 
technical  school,  or  college  course  success^ 
fully  completed. 

University  scholarships  worth  from  R250 
to  R500  and  high-school  scholarships  worth 
RlO  to  R25  are  available.  In  addition  there 
are  a  number  of  in-plant  training  programs. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Mar  9 
1972)  '         ■    ■ 

SoiriH  Africa  GM  Bares  Black.  Colored 
Wages 
(By  Paul  Dold) 
General    Motors'   South   Africa   subsldiarv 
has    lifted    Its    veil    of  secrecy   surrounding 
wages   paid   to   black   and   Coloured    (mixed 
race)    workers— claiming  that  Its  pay  scales 
are  among  the  highest  in  South  Africa's  mo- 
tor Industry. 

General  Motors  Is  the  first  American  motor 
company  to  disclose  details  of  its  black  wages 
In  response  to  a  survey  being  made  bv  this 
correspondent. 

Answers  should  be  valuable  evidence  in  the 
continuing  debate  about  whether  American 
cmpanles.  In  fact,  help  better  the  black 
Africans  lot  or.  contrariwise,  help  the  gov- 
ernmcnts  apartheid  policy, 

A  GM  spokesman  disclosed  that  the  lowest 
starting  rate  for  any  employee  at  the  Por' 
Elizabeth  plant  is  40  South  African  cent,?  (56 
US,  cents)  an  hour.  Based  on  a  45-hour  week 
(the  current  workweek),  this  means  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  78  rands  (.$109.20)  per  nior.th. 
The  spokesman  claimed  that  the  rate  v.as 
above  the  poverty  datum  line  (PDL)  for  Port 
Elizabeth,  when  the  full  sphere  of  comnany 
benefits  is  also  Included. 

A  Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce  of- 
ficial says  that  the  University  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth is  currently  conductinga  research  pro- 
gram to  establish  the  area's  PDL.  But  the 
chamber  estimates  the  PDL  will  probably  be 
about  R70  a  month— sllghtlv  lower  than 
Johannesburg's  R76. 

BUSINESSMEN   SURPRISED 

Port  Elizabeth  businessmen  were  surprised 
at  GM's  high  minimum-wage  figure.  They 
said  if  the  figures  were  accurate.  General  Mo- 
tors had  definitely  taken  the  lead  in  Industry. 
Many  nonwhlte  workers  in  other  industries 
are  being  paid  R12  a  week  compared  with 
GM's  R18. 

General  Motors'  claim  to  be  among  the  top 
wage  payers  in  the  motor  Industry  is  based  on 
a  GM  survey  of  the  majority  of  motor  com- 
panies in  the  country.  The  survey  Included  15 
of  the  18  motor  companies. 

GM  said  it  is  striving  to  pay  the  rate  for 
the  Job  and  that  there  are  already  a  number 
of  grades  In  which  blacks  and  Coloureds  as 
well  as  whites  are  employed.  In  such  grades, 
the  rate  for  the  Job  is  paid  Irrespective  of 
race.  Pay  Is  subject  only  to  length  of  service 
and  ability. 

racial  DISTINCTION  DENIED 

GM  refused  to  disclose  Its  average  and 
maximum  rates  of  pay  for  blacks,  whites,  and 
Coloureds  as  It  was  "competitive  informa- 
tion" but  stressed  that  pay  was  not  fixed  on  a 
racial  basis. 

Since  January,  1970,  GM  reports,  the  aver- 
age basic  rates  of  pay  for  nonwhlte  workers 
have  Jumped  by  20  percent,  GM  employs  2,500 
nonwhites.  Only  10  percent  are  blacks— the 
vast  majority  being  Coloureds.  About  245  of 
these  nonwhlte  workers  have  received  pay 
hikes  as  high  as  33  percent  since  1970. 

This  raise  In  basic  pay  prompted  other  in- 
creased benefits  such  as  higher  overtime  pay, 
year-end  gratuity,  and  pension-fund  accruals. 

Replying  to  a  question  on  black-white  labor 
relations,  GM  noted  It  had  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  establishing  an  Industrial  council 
for  the  motor  Industry  In  the  eastern  Cape. 
And  both  white  and  Coloured  employees  are 
represented  through  their  trade  unions  which 
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have    appointed    shop    stewards    to   smooth 
labor  relations, 

COMMITTEE  FOR  BLACKS 

Since  blacks  are  prohibited  by  law  from  be- 
ing represented  by  unions,  recently  GM  set 
up  a  "works  committee"  for  black  employees. 
This  committee  negotiates  with  management 
on  behalf  of  the  blacks. 

Job  reservation  (reserving  skilled  Jobs  for 
whites)  was  abandoned  In  the  Industry  In 
1968,  and  GM  now  negotiates  with  the  white 
union  on  what  Jobs  can  be  Africanized.  GM 
claims  the  union  has  been  "very  cooperative" 
resulting  in  opening  many  Jobs,  previously 
occupied  by  whites,  to  nonwhites. 

GM  is  one  of  the  few  companies  to  have 
medical  aid  for  blacks  and  Coloureds.  It  also 
provides  its  staff.  Irrespective  of  race,  with  a 
pension  plan,  group  life  Insurance,  and  bene- 
llts  following  disability,  injury,  and  sickness. 


RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr,  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  often 
moved  by  a  magnificent  landscape,  a 
beautiful  symphony,  a  stirring  march,  or 
the  smile  of  a  child,  but  less  often  by 
words  alone.  Words,  after  all,  are  our 
stock  in  trade.  I  w-as,  however,  most 
moved  when  I  first  heard  the  words  I 
am  about  to  quote  to  you,  spoken  by  a 
young  lady  in  my  district,  Miss  Bar- 
bara A.  Brady,  a  student  at  Newfield 
High  School  in  Centereach,  N.Y,  She 
had  won  an  essay  and  oratorical  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Tordik-Diederich- 
DufBeld  Post  No.  4927  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  on  the  subject  of  "My  Re- 
sponsibility to  Freedom." 

After  winning  the  contest  within  her 
own  school  against  tough  competition 
she  went  on  to  win  the  contest  on  a 
county-wide  basis,  then  on  a  district 
basis,  and  finally,  was  declared  the  top 
^^Inner  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  the  Department  of  New  York. 

She  came  to  Washington  this  month 
for  the  national  finals,  and  while  she  did 
not  win  the  national  championship,  the 
fact  that  she  placed  as  high  as  she  did 
in  a  contest  in  which  500,000  secondary 
school  students  throughout  the  Nation 
participated  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to 
all  of  her  family,  teachers,  friends,  the 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  our  area,  and  to  me.  While  a 
reading  of  her  composition  is  not  nearly 
so  moving  as  hearing  Barbara  Brady 
deliver  it  herself,  it  is  still  sufficiently 
powerful  that  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
sharing  it  with  you  and  our  colleagues: 
My  Responsibility  to  Freedom 
(By  Barbara  Brady) 

Have  you  looked  at  the  sky  lately?  I  have. 
When  was  the  last  time  you  threw  your  head 
back  and  felt  the  wind  rushing  around  you? 
Felt  It  rushing  through  your  hair,  burning 
at  your  cheeks,  singing  In  your  ears  and 
making  you  feel  free?  As  free  as  the  birds 
soaring  about  you;  the  animals  in  the  trees 
and  on  the  land?  Have  you  got  the  feeling? 
Can  you  feel  your  heart  beating  harder  and 
harder?  Does  It  feel  like  It's  g^lng  to  burst? 
Look  In  your  mind.  Take  your  dreams  and 
let  them  go.  Let  them  soar,  higher  and  faster 
than  the  birds  until  thev  reach   vour  star. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now,  take  a  deep  breath  and  laugh!  Tee, 
laugh,  hard  and  loudl  Laugh,  because  you're 
free. 

I  have  just  described  to  you  the  mcxst  valu- 
able gift  life  can  give.  Freedom.  Freedom  of 
the  mind,  body,  spirit.  It  makes  me  feel  good 
Just  to  think  of  it.  It's  mine.  No  one  can 
take  it  from  me.  And  I'll  fight  with  all  of  my 
strength  to  keep  it. 

Yet,  like  all  gifts  It  must  be  taken  care  of. 
It  is  my  respKsnsibillty  to  take  care  of  free- 
dom. No,  not  Just  mine,  everyone's.  The 
whole  world  should  be  allowed  to  experience 
this  beautiful  gift. 

Now.  you  smile.  Here  I  am  a  seventeen- 
year-old  girl  trying  to  free  the  oppressed 
people.  Idealistic?  Yes,  very.  But  don't  you 
see?  I've  got  to  be.  It  is  my  responsibility  to 
freedom  to  spread  it.  To  instill  hope.  A  hope 
that  will  lead  those  people  to  dream.  A 
dream  so  strong  and  beautiful  that  they  will 
want  to  fight  for  it.  They  don't  have  to  kill 
for  it.  In  killing  they  are  not  taking  care  of 
freedom.  They  are  betraying  it  by  denying 
It  to  someone  else.  If  everyone  has  the  same 
dream  and  lives  it  and  spreads  It,  the  hof)e 
will  become  the  truth! 

It  Is  my  responsibility  to  freedom  to  help 
others  In  their  quest  for  It,  To  use  it.  not 
abuse  it.  For  If  I  abuse  It  I  will  most  likely 
be  infringing  upon  someone  else's  freedom. 

But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  my  greatest 
responsibility  to  freedom.  This  Is  ij  be 
thankful  for  it.  To  be  thankful  for  all  that 
I  have.  When  I  look  at  my  home,  friends, 
family,  it's  easy  to  be  thankful.  But  when  I 
realize  that  In  the  United  States  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  or  be  anything  I  want  I 
am  breathless.  I'm  free:  to  do  anything  I 
can.  My  gratitude  makes  me  want  to  fulfill 
my  great  responsibilities  to  freedom. 

Now  as  1  stand  before  you  I  begin  to 
wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  seven- 
teen-year-old girl  in  a  country  where  there 
Is  no  freedom.  Life  would  be  much  different. 

But  these  thoughts  only  make  me  more 
aware  of  my  great  responsibilities  to  freedom. 
And  as  I  grow  older  they  will  grow  also.  It 
will  be  time  to  pass  them  on  to  my  children 
as  they  have  been  passed  on  to  me.  To  instill 
In  my  children  hope.  The  hope  of  a  better 
world  and  the  determination  to  shape  it. 
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BUSINESS    COMMUNITY   AND 
THE    CONSUMERS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  attended  a  meeting  in  the  Capi- 
tol hosted  by  the  American  Collectors 
Association,  Inc,  At  that  time  I  had  the 
privilege,  along  with  many  others,  of  lis- 
tening to  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Richard  M,  Smith,  of  San  Jose, 
Calif,,  and  because  he  had  so  much  in- 
teresting and  pertinent  information  that 
could  be  of  value  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  business  community  and  the 
consumer,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
sert his  remarks  in  the  Record  for  pe- 
rusal by  all  who  may  care  to  read  It  and  I 
highly  recommend  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  read  these  remarks: 
Congressional    Luncheon    -Address    by    the 

President    of    American    Collectors    As- 

soclation,    Richard    M.   Smith.   San    Jose. 

Calif.,   March   8.    1972 

Brevity  seems  to  be  in  order  today.  With 
the  two-dollar  lunch.  I  guess  it's  only  right 
ihTt  you  should  get  the  two-dollar  speech, 
too.' I'll  keep  my  eye  on  the  time,  but  I  do 


want  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  Just  briefly 
acquaint  our  Congressional  gueets  with  our 
organization 

As  concerned  and  vitally  interested  citi- 
zens, we  have  come  here  to  Washington  to 
meet  and  to  visit  with  you  and  to  learn  more 
about  the  Legislative  processes  In  turn.  It 
seems  only  appropriate  that  you  should  know 
a  little  something  about  us.  too.  and  the  Im- 
ponant  and  responsible  role  we  play  In  the 
economic  picture  of  our  Country. 

Our  American  Collectors  Association  Is  a 
National  Federation  of  State  Associations.  We 
are  composed  of  businesses  providing  ac- 
counts receivable  collection  service  and  other 
related  credit  services  to  credit  grantors  and 
to  consumers  alike.  Our  organization  was 
founded  in  1939— which  means  we  pre  cele- 
brating c)ur  33rd  birthday  this  year.  Our  In- 
ternational headquarters,  called  the  ACA 
Cent-er.  Is  in  Minneapolis.  Minnesota, 

And  our  own  20.000  square  ft.  build- 
ing there  houses  some  45  employees,  a  com- 
puter operatioti,  library,  aid  printing  plant, 
among  other  things,  it  Is  from  there  that 
nur  many  Industry  programs  are  directed — 
and  this  includes  a  very  vital  program  of 
continuing  education  for  the  collector,  as 
well  as  the  ror.siinier  and  the  credit  grantor. 

Our  .'\CA  has  approximately  2.500  member 
offices  which  are  staffed  with  some  23.000 
employees  throughout  North  America  and 
a  growing  number  of  countries  overseas.  Our 
member-:  terve  more  than  800.000  retail,  pro- 
fessional, and  wholesale  credit  grantors. 
And  from  our  dally  contact  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  individual  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses with  financial  problems,  we  have  ac- 
quired a  vast  knowledge  and  the  st.itus  of 
experts  In  finding  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

Every  year,  millions  of  dollars,  otherwise 
lost  or  stifled  In  unpaid  accounts  receivable, 
are  collected  and  returned  to  the  economic 
ca-sh  flow  of  our  country  through  the  serv- 
ices of  our  ACA  member  offices.  This  feat  la 
professionally  accomplished  by  thousands  of 
highly  tralr.ed  and  dedicated  men  and 
women.  The  restilt  for  many  cf  the  busl- 
iiesses  we  serve,  is  the  return  to  them  of 
much  needed  operating  or  expansion  capi- 
tal. In  other  Instances,  it  acttially  repre- 
sents the  margin  that  enables  a  credit 
grantor  to  carr^-  on  his  enterprise  and  to 
continue  to  be  of  service  to  the  consumer. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  never  thought  of 
tt  in  this  way.  but  being  of  significant  assist- 
ance to  the  business  and  professional  com- 
munity and  to  the  coi'isumer,  alike,  is  the 
compatible  role  of  the  professional  collec- 
tion agei.cy.  For  the  consumer,  faced  with 
delinquency  in  his  obligations.  It  means  a 
helpful  return  to  dignity  through  the  process 
of  honoring  his  commltmer.t  to  his  creditors. 
For  all  other  consumers  who  pay  as  agreed, 
it  means  an  appreciable  benefit  reflected  In 
lower  costs  for  merchandise  atid  services. 
that  would  otherwise  need  to  be  Increased 
in  price  to  cover  a  greater  degree  of  accounts 
receivable  losses. 

So  that  this  luncheon  will  be  remembered 
as  more  than  a  passing  pleasantry.  I  would 
respectfully  ask  our  Honored  Legislators,  who 
are  here  present,  to  please  make  note  of 
three  things  that  are  of  Importance:  one  Is 
a  person,  one  Is  an  entity,  aiid  mie  is  a  word 
of  cautioii. 

First,  the  person  sitting  next  to  you,  who 
Is  your  ACA  Host  for  this  luncheon.  Is  an 
expert  in  the  highly  specialized  field  of  con- 
sumer outlook  arid  behavior  toward  con- 
sumer debt  He  or  sh.e  is  available  to  you  for 
consultation  In  any  Legislative  matter,  but 
particularly  in  Oiat  area  effecting  consumer 
debt  rniipriirm  JBg  or  she  is  a  respected  con- 
stituent of  yot^  and  I  know  I  speak  for  each 
of  them  when  I  say  that  they  would.  Indeed, 
be  pleased  and  honored  to  share  their  views 
with  you  at  any  time. 

Second,  please  remembw  the  entity  Amerl- 
ican  Collectors  Association.  Our  member,  who 
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comprise  the  largest  organization  of  Bonded 
;iec*lon  Agencies  in  the  world,  are  all  in- 
rested  m  good,  sound,  and  equitable  con- 
mer  Legislation,  Our  Cz^e  of  Ethics,  under 
h  we  operate,  is  a  litany  of  f.Tiriisis.   in 
^If,  that  could  we;;  l>e  used  in  guidellnmg 
e  relatiJiiohips  between  ihe  credit  granting 
community   and    the   consumer   public.   Our 
pable  ACA  .Staff  in  Mmneap.jlts.  headed  by 
ir  Executive  Vice  Pi-esident  John  W.  Jchn- 
n.  who  1,5  hkewi;.e  a  Legislator  In  t.he  State 
Mmne-.jt.i.    would   be   only    too   happy   to 
' "   iivallatale  to  you  any  of  the  research 
d  library  facilities  of  otir  organization. 
.And  finally,  at  the  risk  of  shocking  you  a 
please  remember,  if  you  will,  the'  term 
ulirive  -'overkill".  I  don't  even  like  to  use 
In  fact.  I  cjuldn't  even  find  that  word — 
verkil!"— Ill  Web^^ter's  Dictionary.  I  think 
ivbe  t:  needs  no  defining.  But  it  does  need, 
d  de.erves.  your  gra.e  consideration  when 
plied  m  connection  with  the  processes  that 
vern  the  lives  and  effect  the  credit  dealings 
our  citizens 
There  is  a  growing  philosophy  of  permls- 
ene.ss   abroad   In   our  land  and   an  excel- 
atmg  Legi.slative  trend  tow.ird  the  re-de- 
)ymen-   of  risk   and   responsibility   in   the 
Id  of  consumer  crtdit.  Be.ir  in  mind  that 
^Country  has  been  made  great,  in  part  at 
t.   by   the  marvelous  credit   economy  we 
oy.  Yet.  there  is  a  growing  pressure  being 
'led  presently,  to  go  to  extremes,  to  over- 
to    ■■overkill"    with    so-called    corrective 
cijlatlon   in   the  area  of  consumer  credit 

loms.  re.i!  or  imagined, 
n  this  re^rard.  I  would  leave  with  you  this 
itioning  word  for  your  consideration:  an- 
pa;e  well  the  adverse  aftermath  of  anv 
iposed  Le2-is!at:on  that  would  lessen,  ab'- 
■•e.  r-r  aid  m  the  evasion  of  fiscal  respjtisl- 
rty  in  the  individual.  For  the  dictates  be- 
.d  the  history  of  human  behavior  sound 
:  warning  that  you  c.innot  le-sen,  by  Laws, 
moral  and  fisca:  responsibility  of  "the  in- 
:dua:  without  creating  chaos  in  the  mar- 
place  and  fostering  an  eventual  crisis 
■hp  basic  honesty  and  the  moral  stability 
he  consumer  piibhc. 

'o  our  Congressional  guests,  on  behalf  of 
ryone  here.  I  thank  you  for  sharing  your 
liable  time  with  us  This  has  been  a  re- 
d.ng  experience   and   we  are  grateful   to 


o  our  members,  who  have  come  here  from 
over  thi^  gre.it  County  of  ours,  thank  vou 
vour  attendance,  and   I  wish   vou  Crod- 
petd  and  a  safe  return  to  vour  homes. 


AIR  FORCE  SUPPORTS  SPACE 
SHUTTLE 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

I^-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 

Monday.  Manh  20.  1972 

±v    TEAGUE  of  Te.xas    Mr.  Speaker 
Thursday.  March  Ifi.  1972    the  Hon- 
Robert    C    Sea.T.ans.   Jr.   Secre- 
o:   the  Air  Force,  appeared   before 
Succi.Ttmittee    on    Manned    Space 
ht  of  the  C.:;mmittee  on  Science  and 
-onaut:?s.     Se,:retaiy     Seamans     re- 
ed in  depth  the  importance  of  the 
■lopment  of  the  space  .shuttle  to  this 
on  not  only  for  peacetime  applica- 
s.  but  also  as  a  future  contributor  to 
national  security.  The  distinguished 
etary  of  the  Air  Force  outlined  the 
ificant  cooperation  between  the  De- 
ment of  Defense  and  NASA  which 
led  to  the  de.su'n  of  a  space  shuttle 
'not  only  in  the  NASA  mis.sion5.  but 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Be- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cau.>e  of  the  significance  of  this  state- 
ment I  am  including  it  in  the  Record 
and  commend  its  reading  to  mv  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public: 
Sp.\ce  Shuttle 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  Air  Force 
views  on  the  Space  Shuttle  program.  As  you 
know,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Air  Force  have  an  extensive  space  program, 
designed  to  help  us  accomplish  existing  mili- 
tary missions.  As  part  of  our  national  pol- 
icy, defense  operations  in  space  do  not  pose 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  other  nations, 
but  are  limited  to  assisting  our  forces  In 
maintaining  an  effective  deterrent. 

Toward  this  end  the  Air  Force  has  been 
launching  DOD  satellites  into  orbit  since 
1958.  Through  the.se  efforts  we  are  now  able 
to  provide  our  forces  with  better  communi- 
cations. Improved  na  'gatlon.  more  precise 
maps,  and  better  early  warning.  We  are  con- 
tinuously assessing  our  military  mission  re- 
quirements against  available  technology  and 
fiscal  considerations.  When  space  systems 
can  best  help  us  accomplish  our  mllltar>' 
tasks,  and  are  competitive  In  terms  of 
cost  and  performance,  we  would  expect  to 
pursue  their  development.  And  in  the  fu- 
ture, r  anticipate  that  space  systems  will 
allow  even  further  improvements  In  our  de- 
fen=>e  posture. 

We  are  not  alone  in  recognizing  the  poten- 
tial of  space.  Foreign  countries  have  made 
notable  scientific  achievements  in  space.  And 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  Soviet  Union  their  efforts 
include  a  major  defense  space  program.  The 
best  Information  available  Indicates  that 
they  plan  to  spend  more  on  space  this  year 
than  both  the  DOD  and  NASA  combined  I 
believe  that  the  priority  given  to  our  space 
efforrs  should  reflect  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional security  could  be  serloiislv  Jeopardized 
If  another  nation  should  move  very  far  ahead 
of  u.s  in  .sprtce  technology. 

To  mike  better  use  of  space  systems,  we 
must  And  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing In  space  and  to  Improve  our  operational 
fiexibllltv.  Toward  this  goal,  both  NASA  and 
the  Air  Forcp  have  conducted  studies  which 
show  that  cost  reductions  could  be  realized 
if  boosters  and  spacecraft  were  reused,  rather 
than  discarded  after  a  single  use.  From  these 
studies  we  have  also  concluded  that  a  proper- 
Iv  deslgne'J  Space  Shuttle  could  permit  the 
DOD  and  NASA  to  pursue  promising  space 
apn'ications  which  are  presently  not  feasible 
I  would  like  to  enumerate  .some  of  the 
ways  a  Shuttle  could  enhance  our  defense 
space  operations  The  Shuttle  could  be  used 
as  an  on-orblt  test  bed  to  conduct  develop- 
ment and  qualification  testing  of  new  space 
systems  and  subsystems.  On-orblt  tests  could 
allow  our  engineers  to  define  potential  tech- 
nical problems  and  improve  designs  while  In 
the  prototype  stage  by  testing  under  realistic 
operating  conditions  rather  than  In  ground 
faclM'les  built  to  stimulate  the  space  environ- 
ment This  could  offer  significant  savings  by 
allowing  us  to  prove  the  capability  of  a  pro- 
posed system  prior  to  undertaking  the  ex- 
pense of  developing  an  entire  satellite. 

Retrieval  of  payloads  from  orbit  also  offers 
the  poteiuial  for  refurbishment  and  reuse 
which  could  lead  to  more  effective  use  of  our 
space  hardware  Similarly,  operational  risks 
associated  with  the  deployment  of  complex 
new  sy.stems  could  be  reduced.  If  a  satellite 
should  fall,  it  could  be  recovered  by  the 
shuttle,  returned  to  earth  for  diagnosis  and 
repair,  and  operationally  redeployed  In  a 
minimum  of  time  with  better  confidence 
that  the  problem  was  resolved.  Al.so.  by  being 
able  to  better  diagno.se  the  causes  of  mal- 
functions that  occur  In  space,  we  should  be 
able  to  Improve  the  design  of  future  space- 
craft. 

From  an  operational  standpoint,  the 
Shuttle  will  be  designed  to  significantly  re- 
dice    pre-launch    checkout    time    with    Im- 
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proved    reliability    and    less   dependence   on 
ground   support.   This   would   allow  a   raold 
re.sponse  capability  which  could  be  Invalu 
able  during  certain  crisis  situations 

While  we  foresee  many  advantages  'rom 
the  Space  Shuttle  program,  it  is  questionable 
that  either  NASA  or  the  DOD  alone  could 
Justify  the  cost  of  such  a  development  How- 
ever, when  the  needs  of  the  two  agencies  are 
jointly  considered,  the  Shuttle  appears  to'be 
an  effective  way  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  mos' 
of  our  national  space  systems 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Air  Force  has 
worked  very  c:o.<;ely  with  NASA  In  an  effort 
to  define  a  Space  Transportation  System 
which  could  meet  both  the  DOD  and  N.\SA 
requirements.  We  recognize  that  NASA  has 
primary  responsibility  for  developing  a  sys- 
tem with  national  utility.  We  have  conduct- 
ed complementary  efforts  to  identify  DOD 
mission  aplications  and  operational  require- 
ments and  to  asse.ss  the  concepts  belnf 
evolved  by  NASA  to  assure  that  thev  meet 
DOD  needs. 

To  identify  DOD  requirements  for  the 
Shuttle,  we  first  had  to  predict  what  our 
space  program  might  be  like  10  to  20  years 
from  now.  As  you  can  w^ell  imagine,  such  "fore- 
casts are  most  difficult  and  mM.n  be  con- 
tinually updated  and  refined.  We  envision 
a  need  to  perform  essentially  all  the  .=.ime 
functions  as  today,  but  in  an  improved  man- 
ner and  probably  with  expanded  capabil- 
ity. In  addition,  there  could  be  new  func- 
tions performed  by  space  systems. 

After  extensive  analyses,  we  have  developed 
a  mission  model  which  we  feel  will  meet  the 
DOD  need,;  in  the  198C's  and  I990's.  The  num- 
ber of  DOD  Shuttle  launches  reflected  in  this 
mode;  averages  about  twenty  per  year,  which 
represents  about  the  same  level  of  effort  we 
have  today.  The  model  Includes  direct  pro- 
jection of  today's  systems  and  some  new  ones 
which  are  now  in  the  advanced  planning 
stage.  Our  planning  does  not.  how^ever.  re- 
flect any  radical  change  in  the  role  of  mili- 
tary space  programs  as  we  know  them  today. 
We  will  continue  to  use  satellites  to  pro- 
vide communications  in  support  of  our  forces 
and  for  the  command  and  control  of  these 
forces.  Communications  between  major  de- 
fense centers  will  be  accomplished  through 
systems  similar  to  our  present  Defense  Satel- 
lite Communications  System  but  with  added 
capability.  Our  mobile  forces  will  be  able  to 
communicate  with  each  other  and  their  com- 
manders through  improved  tactical  com- 
munications satellites.  Satellites  also  will 
provide  us  early  warning  against  ICBM  and 
SLBM  launches 

Typical  of  the  new  space  systems  we  ex- 
pect to  deploy  is  the  Defense  Navigation  Sat- 
ellite System.  This  system  would  enable 
ground,  sea.  air  and  space  users  to  quickly 
and  accurately  determine  their  exact  posi- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world.  Feasibility  of 
such  a  system  has  been  shown,  and  tests 
to  refine  the  concepts  and  demonstrate  the 
technology  are  underway.  When  these  are 
concluded  three  to  four  years  from  now.  we 
could  begin  full-scale  system  development 
and  have  an  operational  system  deployed  in 
the  early  1980'5.  This  system  would  replace 
nriny  existing  systems  which  are  all  special 
purpose  and  unable  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
all  our  forces 

T:ae.se  are  the  typos  of  space  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  DOD  mission  model  and  are 
rcp.-es?n-Latiye  of  the  satellites  we  would  ex- 
pect to  orbit  even  if  the  Shuttle  was  not  de- 
veloped We  have  recommended  that  NASA 
u.se  this  model  for  planning  purposes,  and 
it  is  the  basis  for  the  DOD  design  require- 
ments. 

In  assessing  the  DOD  payload  require- 
ments f,,r  the  Shuttle,  we  divided  them  into 
two  categories.  First,  we  considered  those 
that  can  be  placed  directly  into  final  orbit 
by  the  Shuttle  orblter  and  second,  we  stud- 
ied those  that  require  a  high  energy  upper 
stage  to  boost  them  from  low  earth  orbit  to 
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their  final  opsrating  orbit.  Over  50';  of  the 
planned  DOD  payloads  will  have  to  be  de- 
livered to  high  energy  crb!t<.  In  the  latter 
cases,  an  upper  .stage  plu.s  the  mission  satel- 
lite would  constitute  the  .Shuttle  payload. 

T..e  heaviest  sstelllte  presently  projected 
in  the  mcdPl  for  hijh  e..er>ry  or  synchronous 
orbit  is  5.000  pounds.  An  upper  stage  is 
needed  x.^>  transfer  such  a  satellite  intc'^svn- 
ciironous  orbit.  Th.s  requires  that  the  Shut- 
tle 'oe  capable  cf  deli-,  trirg  approximately 
65.00u  pound:s  equivalent  paylcad  weig.T'  into 
a  100  nautical  mile  ea^tgrly' orbit.  The  60,0'Jf) 
additional  pouncis  is  tlic  weight  cf  the  upper 
stace  r.nd  the  prcpellants  required  to  bocst 
th?  payload  to  the  high.er  crhit  and  return 
the  upper  stage  to  the  cr'ilter.  Of  course,  a 
shuttle  -with  this  capability  also  would  be 
able  to  meet  paylcad  requirements  fcr  low 
altitude  sa'ellite.s. 

In  addilicn  t.->  a.ssesslng  weight  rpquire- 
me.iis.  we  also  examined  ih»  minimum  pay- 
load  size  capability  suitable  fcr  the  DOD  ml;;- 
sions-  Based  on  our  s-aidl;s.  the  dimensions 
cf  a  reus.ible  high  ener.^y  upper  stage  with 
the  cap.'i'oility  to  transfer  a  satellite  into  syn- 
chronotis  orbit  would  have  to  be  approxi- 
mately 34  feet  long  and  15  feet  in  diam-^ter. 
And  when  the  size  cf  this  neper  stage  is 
combined  with  the  paylrad  satellite  size  a 
shuttle  payload  bay  of  15  feet  bv  60  f-et  Is 
require;!.  Even  If  we  u:ed  ai  exist^nj,'  ex- 
penc.ible  upper  stage,  the  pnvload  bay  length 
would  have  to  be  60  feet  bec:uu,o  these  .stages 
are  similar  in  length  to  the  nropo:ed  reusable 
upper  sfase, 

I  would  like  to  now  say  just  a  few  words 
about  the  upper  stage  required  for  high- 
enercv  orbit  mi.ssicns.  The  Centaur  or  Agena 
stages  are  the  current  analog  to  a  Shuttle 
upper  stage,  known  as  the  Orbit-to-Orbit 
Shuttle  or  Space  Tug.  Preliminary  studies 
ha\e  shown  that  a  reusable  upper  stage  c'.n 
be  developed  which  is  ccmpaiible  with  the 
15  X  60  foot  pnvload  bay  size  and  the  65.000 
pound  weight  capability  I  previously  referred 
to.  We  have  also  considered  nn  expendable 
upper  stage  involving  either  a  new  develop- 
ment or  a  modification  of  an  existing  stage. 
However,  studies  show  that  approximately  .$5 
million  per  launch  could  be  saved  on  a  liigh 
altitude  mission  if  the  upper  stage  was  reused 
rather  than  expended.  This  does  not  include 
savings  from  recovering  the  satellite  itself 
which  also  may  offer  a  potential  advantage. 

Moving  on  to  other  operational  require- 
ments for  the  Shuttle,  there  is  both  a  DOD 
and  NASA  need  to  be  able  to  maneu-er  1.100 
nautical  miles  cross-range  during  re-entry 
of  the  orblter.  This  will  allow  the  orblter  to 
return  to  the  point  of  departure  after  a 
single  orbit  of  the  earth.  The  requirement  Is 
ba.sed  on  safety  considerations  in  case  it 
•should  become  necessary  to  return  the  crew  ' 
after  a  single  orbit  and  al.=o  on  the  possi- 
ble need  to  conduct  single  crblt  operational 
missions. 

We  have  also  identified  Shuttle  operational 
requirements  in  the  .areas  of  survivability 
reliability,  security,  vehicle  turn-around 
time,  payload  retrieval,  vehicle  autonomy  and 
on-board  checkout. 

With  regard  to  vehicle  autonomy  and  on- 
board checkout,  our  concern  is  the  degree  the 
vehicle  and  crew  can  perform  exclusive  of 
external  control  and  assistance.  In  our  view 
the  Shuttle  should  be  ns  autonomous  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  ultimate  objective  of  having 
space  operations  more  like  those  associated 
With  aircraft  rather  than  like  past  sp«ce 
launches.  If  we  can  minimize  the  ground 
support  facilities  and  control  complexes  re- 
quired, we  should  be  able  to  reduce  the 
operational  costs  and  Increase  system  flexi- 
bility. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  results  of 
our  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  current 
Shuttle  concept  to  meet  DOD  needs.  Based 
on  our  present  data,  the  Shuttle  configura- 
tion and  design  characteristics  as  proposed  by 
NASA  can  meet  the  DOD  mission  needs  fore- 
cast for  the  1980-1990  time  period.  The  pres- 
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ent  design  concept  includes  a  reusable  or- 
blter having  a  1.100  nautical  mile  cross-range 
capability  with  a  15  ft  by  60  ft  payload  bay. 
and  a  65.000  pound  payload  bay  capability  for 
launch  into  a  100  nautical  mile  east  orbit. 

Our  cost  analysis  has  shewn  p.-,ientla! 
saviiigs  In  the  paylocd  area  from  use  of  the 
Shuttle.  This  would  be  possible  becai  s°  ol 
the  capability  to  recover  payloads  and  re- 
furbish them  for  rouse,  or  to  repair  mal- 
fuiitionlng  satellites.  However,  we  would  not 
anticipate  significant  initial  reductions  In 
overall  cost  of  DOD  space  operations.  The 
potential  payload  savings  are  oflset  by  the 
costs  of  ground  facilities,  operations,  arid 
Shuttle  procriemeiu  associated  with  the 
posposed  vehicle  configuration.  But  the 
Shuttle  should  be  cost  competitive  with 
;  rest  in  expendabie  systems  even  'in  the 
short  run;  in  the  long  run  we  JeliLve  the 
Shuttle  could  result  in  considerable  saviiigs. 
And  the  system  does  offer  the  potential  for 
improvi  .^  our  mission  flexibility  c.i:d 
capability. 

After  the  Frcluiiinary  Design  Revit-w  in 
December  1973.  better  data  on  costs,  capa- 
bilities end  operation  concepts  will  be  avail- 
able. Piual  cost  and  performr.nce  assess- 
ine.ns  will  not  be  possible  until  afttr  devel- 
op!ne;it  testing  has  been  conducted  and  the 
!  rototypc   vehicles   ilown. 

In  accordance  with  a  Presidential  de- 
ci-i-)n.  NAS\  is  rjquc-ting  funds  to  beam 
c'c.elopment  of  the  space  shuttle.  'I'he  Air 
Force  will  continue  to  support  analyses  and 
r  ianning  efforts  with  the  aim  of  delineating 
DOD's  use  of  the  shuttle  And  if  the  shuttle 
meets  its  performance  and  economic  tar- 
t'Pts.  the  Air  Force  iiaeiids  to  procure  shuttle 
equipment. 

I  -vv^uld  like  Uj:  ccmmend  NASA  for  the 
t-.<celieni  w..rk  they  have  done  in  the  Shuttle 
proi<rani.  They  have-  been  very  recentive  to 
our  suggestions  and  our  working  relation- 
ship is  outstanding.  We  will  c.j.atinue  to 
work  closely  with  NASA  to  assure  that  the 
Shuitle  system  that  is  developed  will  meet 
our  needs  and  have  tiliiity  to  the  DOD. 

In  this  effort,  representatives  from  both 
agencies  are  co-chairmen  of  the  Joint  Space 
'Iransportation  System  C.')nimntee  which 
wa.s  established  in  February  of  1970.  Also. 
v.e  have  assigned  liaison  engineers  to  work 
with  N.-^SA  centers  and  have  personnel  from 
our  Air  Force  laboratories  working  with 
NASA  on  various  working  groups. 

Currently  we  are  working  together  on  a 
program  to  develop  experimental  flight  data 
m  hyperisonic.  supersonic  and  subsonic  flight 
ranges.  This  test  program,  which  uses  the 
X-24B  vehicle,  should  provide  valuable 
technical  iiiformation  which  can  be  applied 
^to  the  Shuttle  development. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  reached  a  stage  in 
our  space  program  development  where  we 
are  increasingly  able  to  define  promising 
opportunities.  And.  with  the  available  tech- 
nology. I  believe  the  next  logical  step  is  to 
move  toward  development  of  the  Space 
Shuttle.  If  we  proceed,  step-by-step,  we 
should  be  able  to  develop  a  Shuttle  that  will 
offer  significant  advantages  in  the  way  v,e 
operate  and  perform  our  missions  In  .space. 
Also,  if  we  are  successful  In  our  develop- 
ment efforts,  we  could  open  new  avenues 
for  a  greater  range  of  applications  of  space 
which  would  'oenefit  all  of  mankind. 
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LOCAL  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  court 
decisions  have  raised  questions  in  regard 
to  future  financing  of  our  local  schools. 


If  property  taxes  are  not  to  be  used  Icr 
local  financing  of  our  .schools,  we  must, 
because  of  a  lack  of  any  other  revenue 
souice.  tiTrn  to  the  Federal  Governmeni. 
Will  that.  then.  resuL  in  cOi-nplete  Fed- 
Ci-iil  domination  of  our  ichool  systems? 

Mi-.rgeiy  Bums,  a  weekly  newspaper 
columnist  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  C.m- 
greisional  District,  deals  with  this  prcb- 
Itrn  in  one  of  her  recent  newsp.tper  n ni- 
cies, which  for  the  information  of  my 
coliefgues  and  all  of  the  other  readers,  I 
insert  into  the  Congr.'-.ssignal  Record. 
Local   Control 
(By  Margery  Burns) 
The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  as^ked  how 
I  could  go  along  with  the  stale  taking  -iver 
the  schools'  finances  a  hen  I  had  been  so  con- 
cerned about  local  control  of  the  schocL.. 

And  that  is  the  big  problem  rcmintj  up  fjr 
nil  ol  us.  Bscause  of  the  ci.urt  cases  a')out 
pcjIooI  financing  around  t!ie  country,  eveiy- 
one  l.>  getting  into  this  problem.  There  will 
bt;  niuuy  different  answer.,  to  ihis  qiicsiioii  of 
h(.w  the  schools  will  be  financed  and  how  to 
preserve  loctil  control  of  tnc  school.',  H  the 
11. ate  or  Federal  go.'ernment  take  over  the 
f.n.'tn'-cs. 

In  the  book.  Private  WcHlth  end  Public 
Education,  the  writers,  John  Coons  and  W. 
H.  Clune  III.  have  some  interesting  things  to 
say  They  believe  that  there  should  be  local 
control  of  schools  at  the  same  time  as  rliere 
is  equal  opportunity  for  the  children.  Today, 
the  richer  school  districts  can  tax  them- 
selves at  a  lower  rate  than  the  poor  school 
districts  and  still  have  better  schools  And 
"in  the  purchase  of  education  it  .hould 
■hurf  as  much  for  a  poor  district  to  raise  an 
exti-a  dollar  as  a  rich  one.  but  it  should  hurt 
no  more." 

One  big  question  Is  what  Is  "qualitv'  edu- 
cation? Since  It  Is  almost  impo'sible'  to  de- 
fine .  -are  two  hours  of  folk  singing  equal 
to  one  of  history,  or  four  teachers  wlUi  B.A.'s 
equal  to  three  with  M.A.'s"  .  .  .  the;e  authors 
say  that  we'll  have  to  use  money  as  the  cri- 
terion of  quality  In  education. 

However,  as  Phyllis  Myers  savs  In  the 
Washington  Star.  ■'The  pall  left  by  the  so- 
called  1965  Coleman  study,  which  concluded 
that  nothing  the  schools  did  made  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  student  achievement,  save 
what  he  brought  from  his  family  upbringing 
and  whom  he  met  In  schools,  still  confounds 
al.  discussions  about  dollars  and  equality." 

But  Coons  and  Clune  still  s.tv  that  the 
only  method  so  far  of  evaluating"  schools  is 
by  using  money.  "If  money  is  inadequate  to 
improve  education,  the  residents  of  poor  dis- 
tricts should  at  least  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  be  disappointed  by  Its  failure." 

"Power  equalizing"  Is  the  solution  these 
authors  come  up  with  to  equal  school  fi- 
nancing and  still  keep  local  control  For 
Instance,  every  school  district  would  have 
equal  tax  rates  A  10 '.  tax  In  one  district 
would  bring  in  $10  per  pupil  and  In  another 
$90  per  pupil.  So  the  state  pays  the  first  dis- 
trict $80  to  help  the  school  "Then  a  flat  state 
tax  of,  say  8";  brings  In  $8  from  the  first  dis- 
trict and  $72  from  the  second.  The  extra 
money  from  the  richer  districts  Is  used  tn  give 
every  district  the  ability  to  buy  equally  good 
schools.  And  .  .  .  "as  a  percentage  of  local 
wealth  each  total  tax  is  exactly  the  same. 
which  redistribution  of  wealth  has  produced 
equal  expenditures  .  .  .  from  each  according 
to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  effon." 
That  Is  one  solution.  What  do  vou  think 
of  It?  I  believe  that  everyone  of  us  should 
start  thinking  about  this  problem  because 
ifs  going  to  hit  us  fast.  The  President  men- 
tioned the  terrible  burden  of  properly  taxes 
and  the  possibility  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment might  ha%-e  to  take  over  the  financing 
of  the  schools  while  still  keeping  local  con- 
trol in  the  districts. 

So  what  do  we  do?  How  do  we  keep  local 
control  If  the  state  and  the  Federal  govern- 
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I  lent  hands  out  the  money?  Do  we  put  fann- 
s  out  of  business  and  put  people  out  of 
their  homes  because  their  property  taxes 
are  too  high,  or  do  we  And  a  way  to  keep 
1  >cal  control  while  we  get  state  and  Federal 
t  loney? 

To  quote  Coons  and  Clune  again:  •■.  .  . 
It  our  experience  persons  seeking  better 
s;hool3  through  centralized  'quality'  often 
oierlook  the  fact  that  the  achievement  of 
sjch  an  equality  guarantees  not  better  but 
cnly  similar  schools. 


It 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  in  SENDS 
FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
Have  a  deep  interest  in  the  views  and 
oncerns  of  my  constituents,  I  am  mail- 
iJig  a  questionnaire  to  every  family  in 
tpe  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which 

represent.  This  is  my  first  question- 
rjaire.  and  I  have  asked  my  constituents 
t)  inform  me  of  other  areas  of  concern 
r^t  discussed  in  the  mailing. 

The  text  of  the  questionnaire  follows: 

QtTESTIONNAIRE 

Dear  Friend:  In  order  to  represent  you 
ahd  your  views.  It  Is  Important  that  I  have 
tie  benefit  of  your  thinking  on  the  Impor- 
ti.nt  issues  facing  all  of  us  today. 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  and  fill  out  the 

.tached  questionnaire.  The  questions  are 
d  jsigned  to  help  me  vote  responsibly  on  the 
o  implex  legislation  that  comes  before  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Note  that  the  questionnaire  has  been  de- 
skned  for  use  by  both  husband  and  wife. 
When  you  have  completed  the  questions, 
simply  detach  this  portion  and  return  the 
a  iswered  portion,  I  will  report  to  you  on  the 
nsul'.i  as  soon  as  they  are  tallied. 

Thank  you.  Your  views  are  always  wel- 
come 

Sincerely. 

H  John  Heinz  III, 
Your  Congressman- 

(Note — Each  question  provided  boxes 
n^arked    his  "  and  "hers"  and  "yes"  and  "no." 

1  Would  you  support  a  "value  added"  (na- 
tional i.des)   tax  if  revenue  would  cut  prop- 

ty  taxes  dollar  for  dollar'' 

2.  In  principle,  do  you  favor  some  form 
o|  national  health  Insurance? 

3,  Are  you  willing  to  spend  as  much  as 
8lO  billicn,  as  proposed,  to  Improve  the  qual- 
l'.^-  of  our  nation's  water'' 

4    Do  you  favor  limiting  imports  even   If 
res'.ilts  in  higher  prices  for  some  Amerlcan- 
nfade  goods? 

5.  Do  you  favor  my  proposal  to  extend 
nledlcare  coverage  to  include  federal  payment 
fc  r  most  of  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs'!' 

6.  The  defense  budget  for  the  coming  year 
Id  $79  billion.  'Which  of  the  following  would 
you  prefer   i  please  check  your  choice  In  ap- 

oprlate  box: 

Increase 

Leave  the  same. 

Cut  2"  . 

Cut  5  .  . 

Cut  substantially  more  thaa  5%. 

7.  Do  you  feel  federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tun  (86  billion  this  year)  should  be: 

Increased. 
Stay  the  same. 
Reduced. 
Eliminated. 

8.  Which  policy  do  you  believe  we  should 
U  llow  In  'Vietnam: 

Elscalatlon. 
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Continue  to  wlthdr.iw  troops  but  not  all 
unless  S.  Vletn.im  can  defend  Itself. 

Set  Withdrawal  date  based  on  guarantee  of 
return  of  American  POWs 

Pullout  immediately  wlchout  conditions. 

9.  AS":  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits 
plus  automatic  cost-of-Uving  increases  is  un- 
der consideration.   Which  do   you  favor. 

The  above  proposal. 
Greater  benefits  than  above- 
Do  not  favor  benefit  increases  In  iibove  pro- 
posal. 

10.  How  would  you  rate  President  Nixon's 
performance  in  the  following  areas?  Use  A. 
Excellent;  B.  Good:  C.  Fair;   D.  Poor. 

Reducing  inflation. 

Combating  unemployment. 

War  In  Vietnam. 

Crime  Control. 

Environment. 

Foreign  policy  other  than  Vietnam. 

Holding  line  on   government  spending. 

Combating  drug  abuse. 
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THE  SOVIETS  AND  THE  MOSCOW 
WARSAW  TREATIES 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  verj-  sig- 
nificant article  from  Bonn,  under  the  by- 
line of  John  M.  Goshko,  regarding  the 
proposed  Warsaw  and  Moscow  treaties 
being  debated  in  the  West  German  Bun- 
destag appeared  in  Friday's  Washington 
Post.  It  notes  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
'fearful  that  Chancellor  Brandt  may 
lose"  the  treaty  fight,  has  moved  to  bol- 
ster his  position  ■w.-ith  "potentially  impor- 
tant concessions." 

In  a  report  from  Moscow  just  a  week 
ago,  Robert  G.  Kai.ser  appeared  in  the 
same  paper  quoting  Pravda  as  saying, 
"Either  the  treaties  are  ratified  and  fur- 
ther progress  toward  detente  can  be 
made  or  they  are  defeated  and  West  Ger- 
many returns  to  the  policy  of  cold  war — 
and  hostility  to  neighboring  states,"  and 
outhning  other  evidence  of  strong  inter- 
vention by  the  Soviets  to  insure  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties. 

These  two  articles  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  whatever 
is  necesary  to  gain  ratification.  It  will 
threaten  and  if  its  threats  backfire  it  will 
put  on  a  conciliatory  face.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous chat  Moscow  desperately  want,s  these 
treaties.  And  they  want  them  because 
they  expect  to  gain  from  them. 

Failure  of  the  treaties  is  viewed  as  a 
threat  to  Brezhnev's  policy.  Their  rati- 
fication is  the  first  step  toward  a  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  to  unify  Eu- 
rope under  a  Soviet  orientation. 

Any  concessions  they  offer  are  designed 
to  insure  ratification.  In  fact,  they  will 
not  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on — if,  indeed,  they  are  ever  reduced  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  aforemen- 
tioned news  article  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Bonn  Gets  Soviet  Aid  on  Treatt 
(By  John  M.  Ooshko) 

Bonn.  March  16 — The  Soviet  Union,  fear- 
ful that  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  may  lose 
the  fight   to  ratify  the  Bonn-Moscow  good- 


will treaty,  tried  today  to  bolster  Brandt's 
poeltion  with  some  potentially  Important 
concessions. 

Brandt  revealed  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  West  German  Bundestag 
that  the  Kremlin  leadership  will  bring  the 
controversial  "letter  on  German  unity"  to 
the  "official  attention"  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet, when  It  Is  called  upon  to  ratify  the  treaty 
from  the  Soviet  side. 

The  letter,  also  known  as  the  "German 
option,"  Is  a  device  to  counter  charges  that 
ratification  of  the  treaty  will  cement  the 
permanent  division  of  Germany.  This  is  the 
main  argument  made  against  the  treaty  by 
the   opposition   Christian   Democrats. 

The  letter  says  It  Is  the  Brandt  govern- 
ment's understanding  that  the  treatv  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  peacefulreuiil- 
flcatlon.  Now,  Brandt  can  contend  that  the 
proposed  Soviet  action  gives  the  letter  Mos- 
cow's open  stamp  of  approval  and  signifies 
Soviet  agreement  with  Bonn's  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  reunification  question. 

However,  the  Soviet  gesture  was  Imme- 
diately rejected  by  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats' parliamentary  spokesman  on  foreign 
policy,  Werner  Marx,  who  said  his  party's 
opposition  would  remain  unchanged.  This 
had  been  expected  since  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats say  they  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
inclusion  of  a  statement  on  reunification 
within  the  treaty  text. 

Where  the  Soviet  move  could  be  impor- 
tant Is  in  overcoming  the  doubts  of  those 
government  deputies  known  to  be  wavering 
In  their  support  of  the  treaty.  At  least  three 
have  expressed  fears  over  the  reunification 
question,  and  their  defection  would  almost 
certainly  deprive  the  government  of  the  ma- 
jority necessary  for  ratification. 

Brandt  also  revealed  that  Moscow  had  put 
an  additional  sweetener  In  the  pot.  He  said 
the  Kremlin  Is  prepared  to  sign  a  new 
Soviet-West  German  trade  agreement  that 
would  recognize  Bonn's  right  to  act  for  West 
Berlin  in  trade  matters.  Negotiations  on 
such  an  agreement  have  been  bogged  down 
for  years  because  of  Moscow's  past  Insistence 
on  excluding  West  Berlin  from  Its  provisions. 

Announcement  of  these  concessions  Indi- 
cated that  the  Soviets  apparently  are  moving 
away  from  their  campaign  of  threatening 
dire  consequences  for  'West  Germany  If  the 
treaty  Is  defeated.  These  threats  had 
prompted  several  complaints  here  about  In- 
terference in  Bonn's  Internal  affairs. 

The  reunification  Issue  has  been  the  single 
biggest  sticking  point  throughout  the  two- 
year  effort  to  bring  a  Bonn-Moscow  treaty 
Into  effect.  Because  East  Germany  Insists 
that  Its  separation  from  'West  Germany  Is 
irrevocable,  the  Soviets  have  been  con- 
strained from  giving  Bonn  a  clear-cut  com- 
mitment about  reunification. 

Originally,  the  two  sides  hoped  to  get 
around  the  Issue  through  the  "German  op- 
tion" letter,  which  Brandt  handed  to  the 
Soviets  when  he  signed  the  treaty  In  Mos- 
cow on  Aug.  12,  1970.  The  Soviets  accepted 
the  letter  without  comment,  and  the  Bonn 
government  contends  that  under  Interna- 
tional law  It  then  became  a  valid  part  of  the 
treaty. 

However,  the  Christian  Democrats  have 
never  accepted  this  as  sufficient.  They  con- 
tend that  the  treaty's  provisions  binding  the 
signatory  governments  to  respect  existing 
borders  In  Europe  could  be  Interpreted  by 
Moscow  as  barring  reunification  forever. 

Previously,  Moscow  had  tried  to  help 
Brandt  refute  this  charge  by  giving  him  a 
statement  from  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  Indicating  that  the  'West  German 
and  Soviet  Interpretations  of  the  treaty  are 
Identical.  Yesterday,  the  Soviet  ambassador 
here.  Valentin  Falln,  reaffirmed  this  In  » 
letter  to  Foreign  Minister  'Walter  Scheel. 

Now,  Moscow  has  gone  yet  another  step 
with  Its  promise  to  bring  "the  reality"  of  the 
letter  on  reunification  to  the  notice  of  the 
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Supreme  Soviet.  But,  diplomatic  sources  here 
seem  to  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union's  need 
to  keep  peace  with  Its  East  German  client 
probably  stamps  this  latest  move  as  the 
maximum  concession  It  will   make. 

Soviets  Pear  Rejection  or  Bonn  Treaties 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Moscow,  March  9. — The  possibility  that 
the  West  German  Bundestag  may  not  ratify 
Bon-'s  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  appears  to  be  causing  extreme  dis- 
comfort In  Moscow. 

Soviet  concern  Is  clearly  evident  In  the 
pages  of  the  official  press.  Several  articles  In 
recent  days  have  Implied  ominous  conse- 
quences If  the  treaties  are  not  ratified — a 
possibility  that  has  suddenly  been  taken 
seriously  In  Bonn. 

"This  Is  a  threat  to  Brezhnev's  entire  for- 
eign policy,"  one  European  diplomat  ob- 
served. "They  are  very  worried,"  said  another 

The  newspaper  articles  have  been  cauti- 
ously worded,  and  in  the  opinion  of  several 
experienced  diplomats  here  they  have  under- 
stated the  strength  of  Moscow's  feelings. 

COLD    WAR 

A  middle-ranking  Soviet  official,  speaking 
last  week  In  West  Berlin,  may  have  been 
more  frank  when  he  was  asked  what  would 
happen  If  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  lost  his 
fight  for  ratification  of  the  treaties,  and  an 
anti-treaty  Christian  Democratic  govern- 
ment took  power  In  Bonn : 

"Then  everything  would  be  destroyed,"  this 
official  said,  "everything  we've  accomplished 
so  far.  Then  a  new  Cold  War  would  break 
out,  and  a  hot  war  might  be  possible." 

Though  Moscow  has  never  seemed  to  take 
ratification  of  the  treaties  for  granted.  It  has 
shown  no  signs  of  seriously  fearing  their  re- 
jections. The  real  possibility  of  parliamentary 
defeat  of  the  basic  element  In  Brandt's  policy 
of  Improving  relations  with  Eastern  Europe 
has  probably  been  as  much  a  surprise  here 
as  In  the  West. 

Sovleit  party  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  has 
constructed  a  Western  policy  of  his  own,  and 
the  treaty  he  signed  with  Brandt  In  August, 
1970,  was  also  Its  basic  and  crucial  element. 
Many  Western  Kremllnologlsts  have  argued 
that  Brezhnev  had  to  overcome  substantial 
opposition  from  conservative  colleagues  in 
his  Politburo  to  pursue  his  opening  to  the 
West. 

POWER  ALINEMENT 

One  diplomat  here  who  enjoys  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Kremlin  speculated  this 
week  that  the  alignment  of  power  Inside  the 
Politburo  which  has  supported  Brezhnev 
thus  far,  might  be  strained  to  the  breaking 
point  If  Brandt  falls  to  win  ratification. 

If  the  treaties  were  defeated,  the  Brezh- 
nev's enemies  would  soon  emerge  from  the 
woodwork,  this  observer  speculated,  and 
might  well  force  him  out,  or  force  a  very 
abrupt  change  In  the  Soviet  line. 

Other  diplomats  view  the  situation  with 
less  alarm,  contending  that  Brezhnev's  pol- 
icy probably  represents  a  strong  and  durable 
consensus  In  the  Politburo. 

In  any  event,  a  "no"  vote  in  the  Bunde- 
stag In  early  June,  probably  forcing  a  general 
election  In  West  Germany,  would  put  the 
Kremlin  In  a  delicate  dilemma.  Would  the 
Soviets  sit  out  an  electoral  campaign,  hop- 
ing that  "their  side"  would  win? 

The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the  "link- 
age" which  the  Soviets  themselves  estab- 
lished between  Bonn's  treaties  with  Moscow 
and  Warsaw  and  the  four-power  agreement 
on  Berlin.  Moscow  has  said  that  without  West 
German  ratification  of  the  treaties,  the  Ber- 
lin agreement  cannot  come  into  force. 

For  the  Western  nations,  final  ratification 
of  the  Berlin  agreement  is  a  prerequisite  to 
holding  a  European  security  conference,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  Brezhnev's  European  policy. 

Thus  If  the  treaties  fall  In  the  Bundestag, 
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the  Soviet  Union's  entire  European  policy — 
nurtured  carefully  for  two  years — could  un- 
ravel rapidly. 

The  Kremlins  difficulties  are  further  In- 
creased by  the  timing  of  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  Moscow.  Mr.  Nixon  may  be  here  In 
late  May  Just  as  the  parliamentary  maneu- 
vering In  Bonn  is  entering  Its  most  critical 
stages,  discussing  Issues  which  could  become 
Irrelevant  If  the  treaties  are  defeated 

To  convey  their  concern,  the  Soviets  have 
relied  primarily  on  their  press.  An  authori- 
tative article  In  Pravda  signed  "Observer  " 
stated  the  case  most  clearly. 

"observer"  article 

"Observer"  argued  that  Bonn's  treaties 
with  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union — both  re- 
nouncing force  and  accepting  existing 
boundaries — are  the  crucial  factors  In  the 
recent  Improvement  of  the  political  climate 
In  Europe.  Either  the  treaties  are  ratified 
and  further  progress  toward  detente  can  be 
made,  Pravda  said,  or  they  are  defeated  and 
West  Germany  "returns  to  the  policy  of 
"Cold  War'  .  ,  .  and  hostility  to  neighboring 
states  ..." 

The  article  ruled  out  any  middle  ground, 
and  said  the  opposition  Christian  Democrats' 
argument  that  good  relations  could  be 
achieved  with  Moscow  without  the  treaty 
are  either  "a  conscious  deception  of  the 
Bundestag  ...  or  an  actual  display  of  los- 
ing touch   with  reality." 

Any  return  to  past  West  German  policies 
"would  damage  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  seriously,"  Pravda  said. 

Vikenty  Matveev,  a  senior  commentator 
for  Izvestla,  the  government  newspaper, 
wTote  that  "there  Is  no  alternative  in  exist- 
ence" to  Brandt's  policy.  Matveev  also  sug- 
gested that  any  further  agreements  In  Europe 
depend  on  ratification. 

In  a  lead  editorial  today,  Pravda  WTote 
that  leaders  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
party  In  Bonn  who  oppose  ratification  "... 
are  particularly  aggressive." 


Bonn  Government  Optimistic  on  Treaties 

Bonn,  March  9  (AP). — Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  government  rejected  today  specu- 
lation that  it  will  fall  In  a  crucial  parlia- 
mentary showdown  on  Its  Eastern  detente 
policy. 

At  the  same  time.  It  warned  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  foreign  governments  to 
stay  out  of  the  West  German  Internal  con- 
troversy on  Bonn's  nonaggresslon  treaties 
with  Moscow  and  Warsaw. 

Government  spokesman  Conrad  Ahlers 
told  a  news  conference  that  the  ruling  coali- 
tion Is  convinced  It  can  muster  enough  votes 
In  the  Bundestag  (the  lower  parliamentary 
house)    to  ratify  the  treaties. 

"The  federal  chancellor  is  not  even  con- 
sidering retiring."  Ahlers  said,  rejecting  de- 
mands by  the  opposition  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  has  maintained  Brandt 
no  longer  has  enough  votes  to  support  his 
foreign  policy. 


THE  NUMBERS  GAME 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1972 

Mrs.  aRIFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  written  by  staCf 
writer,  Tom  Ricke.  on  the  nimibers 
racket.  It  is  a  revealing  description  of 
what  the  nimibers  game  means  to  the 
people  who  risk  their  money  to  take  the 
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chance  of  winning  and  those  persons 
who  exploit  them  and  their  dream. 

The  article  follows : 

Numbers  Runners  Sell  Dreams 
(By  Tom  Rlcke) 

"Paint — To  dream  of  paint  denotes  that 
you  win  soon  move  to  better  quarters — 417  " 

To  dream  of  paint?  To  dream  of  the  num- 
bers, that's  the  Important  thing  The  dream 
of  paint  is  only  the  beginning,  the  clue,  the 
hunch  that  today  Ls  the  day,  that  the  Lucky 
Star  Dreamtaook  is  right,  and  that  a  quarter 
bet  will  come  back  500-fold  on  number  417. 

Maybe  100.000  Detrolt«rs — one  of  every  15 
people  in  the  city— play  the  numbers  every 
day.  as  far  as  the  police  can  tell 

There  is  no  scientific  way  to  decide  what 
number  from  001  to  999  will  fall,  especially 
when  the  fix  Is  on,  so  the  clues  come  from 
everywhere:  Phone  numbers,  addresses, 
birthdays,  license  plates,  gospel  passages, 
hymn  numbers,  the  weight  of  a  new  baby, 
or  from  the  dreambooks.  venerable  collec- 
tions of  subject*  and  numbers — paint.  417. 
Food,  989,  at  least  according  to  Luckv  Star, 

The  Red  Devil  Dreambook  and  the"  Three 
Wise  Men  Dreambook  might  say  differently. 
"Vou  pay  your  money  ,  ,  .  and  dream,  for 
that  is  what  the  numbers  are  all  about. 

Since  the  early  1900s,  numbers  men  have 
been  making  blilions  of  dollars  selling  people 
the  chance  to  dream  of  having  money- 
Most  of  the  people  who  play  numbers  are 
black  Its  always  been  that  way  It  started 
In  the  ghetto  and  is  still  there.  It  Is  the  only 
way  for  many  to  get  a  sum  of  money  and 
It  Is  a  habit  for  many  others  that  started 
when  they  bought  dreams  to  help  them 
through  empty  days. 

The  price?  Whatever  a  person  can  scrape 
together  each  day.  For  that  money,  he  buys 
a  thousand  to  one  chance  of  getting  500 
times  the  amount  he  bet. 

But  Its  more  than  that.  He  has  purchased 
a  thought— the  right  to  think  all  day  long 
about  what  he  Is  going  to  do  with  the  money 
If  he  wins.  And  that  makes  it  easier  to  get 
through  each  day.  Just  the  thought  of  It. 

So  everything  in  life  becomes  a  clue,  a  tip, 
a  whisper  in  your  ear  of  what  number  will 
come  In  the  next  day. 

"In  the  old  days  when  we  could  stop  some- 
one on  the  .street  we  thought  was  taking 
numbers  and  question  them  right  there,  we 
would  stop  these  guys  and  ask  them  what 
was  going  on."  says  a  Detroit  policeman  who 
has  been  Investigating  numbers  since  the 
1940's.  "Often  we  didn't  have  enough  evi- 
dence to  arrest  them,  and  they  would  tell  us 
what  we  wanted  to  know.  Then  they  would 
ask  for  our  badge  number  They  would  bet 
our  badge  numbers  because  they  "figured  that 
was  their  lucky  number  becau.se  thev  didn't 
get  arrested." 

Pat  Theodore  has  bet  the  numbers  every 
day  for  25  years  He's  a  middle-aged  black 
man  who  used  to  be  a  number  runner  with 
his  sister  about  10  years  ago  when  the  busi- 
ness was  more  open  than  today 

Now  he  works  In  a  hospital  "l  put  more 
money  Into  the  numbers  than  I  got  out  of  It," 
he  said,  "but  I  used  to  hit  once  In  a  while 
The  people  who  collect  numbers  are  the 
heaviest  players  them."=e!ves  because  they 
have  the  money  and  they  see  people  hitting 
every  day 

"The  two  most  common  numbers  we  used 
to  play  were  the  (dream  bonkl  numbers  for 
white  women  and  black  women 

"Whenever  the  number  for  black  women 
hit,  people  from  all  over  town  would  call 
me  because  they  knew  I  played  it  every  day 
and  we'd  have  a  party.  The  time  I  hit  the 
most  came  after  a  dream 

"I  dreamed  I  was  hungry  and  I  went  to 
the  icebox  and  it  was  full  of  nothing  but 
eggs.  Eggs  falling  out  all  over  the  place.  I 
looked  up  the  number  for  eggs  in  the  Three 
Wise  Men  and  put  $16  on  It  and  It  hit  I 
couldn't  believe  It.  I  had  »7,500. 
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I  went  out  and  bought  a  new  Pontiac  car 

cash.   It   had   everything  on   it.   Tl.en   I 

t  icept  the  rest  at  home,  A  big  stack  of 

10  bills.  Every   time  I  wanted  to  party  I'd 

1  .e   one    or   two   of   them   and    take   oiT.    I 

tied  It  away  and  lest  my  job  while  doing 

ni!t  I  sure  had  a  gucd  time. 

The  number  was  stri''.ight   in   these  days. 

ce  a  preac*:er  came  through  town  and  gave 

;  a  number  and  it  hit.  Our  house  paid  off 

.000    that    night,    I    remember    all    those 

(  0   bills  stacked    up  on   the  dining  room 

le   But  the  house  still  made  a  profit  that 

r.th," 

"here  are  two  ways  to  play  the  numbers: 
onventionally.   by   betting,  say   25  cents. 
I  a  specific,  three-digit  number,  say  357. 
come  in, 
ir  by  ■■boxing."  lietting  a  quarter,  or  SI. 50 
.gether.    on    e\ery    combination    of    those 
ee  dizr.s— 357.  375.  735.  537.  573.  753. 
"'he  return  is  SCO  times  the  bet  on  the  wln- 
n:;  g  ".umber    Or.  a  quarter  bet.  the  win  Is 
wn:  :h  sr25, 

l\i  Derron.  the  numbers  men  give  out  four 
nins  combinations  a  day  and  most   De- 
t  players  bet  on  all  four  chances.  To  bo.v 
a   3.5-cent    bet   on   357   on   all    four   chances 
ces  ,>  i6 

TjiTe  uiimbers  currently  being  plaved  m  De- 
t  are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  a  com- 
ated  ma'hematical  formula  from  race- 
'k  re.^ults.  Of  the  four  numbers  a  player 
bet  on  each  da-.,  two  are  fixed  by  the 
ilcate.  They  r.re  called  the  Detroit  num- 
The  other  two.  called  the  Pantiac  num- 
,  are  actual' v  taken  from  the  racetrack 
Its. 

aving  ine  numbers  each  dav  means 
.kinr  about  numbers  all  the  time.  The 
iber  on  a  dry  cleanir.g  slip.  A  bill  from 
=  taurant.  The  number  of  pages  in  a  book. 
'.gs  'ha-  people  who  don't  play  the  num- 
take  for  cranted  are  very  important  to 
lie  who  play 

a    -.varm    summer    night    in   an    inner 
bar   a  woman  sat  and  cursed  and  slowly 
a  piece  of  paper  she  got  -.vhen  she  left 
;hoos  at  a  shoe  repair  store 
said  576  on   It.  and  it  was  the  number 
ha-i  come  in  that  day, 
a-.e    been    looking    for   that    number   for 
•hr«e    days,"    ^he    yel>d     "I    kne-.v    I    -.vould 
hav^  plaveci  i"  " 

Thomas,  who  works  at  Metro  Airport, 
play  that  number  that  dav  and  when 
me  in.  he  had  S6. 000 

came  Into  the  same  bar  later  that 
ing  and  bought  the  house  drinks  all 
t  long.  He  went  out  the  next  day  and 
:h:  three  new  suits. 

It    that's    all    he    got    for   his    big    win. 
hre-.v  a  big  poker  party  the  next  week- 
All  of  his  life  he  had  wanted  to  play 
big  stakes  game    'I  spent  years  with 
or    $,50    on    me    -.vhile    they    bought    pot 
■  pot  from  me   It  -.vas  my  chance  to  play 
Thomas  said, 

omas  got  drunk  the  -.veekend  of  his 
I  a:^.d  the  pros  ■.'■ho  heard  he  had  monev 
?  aiid  took  it  from  him  In  a  fAO-dav 
poker  eame 

■^er  It  was  all  over.  Thomas  sat  down 
figured  out  ho'v  much  money  he  had  bet 
•he  numbers  over  the  years.  It  came  out 
Dout  $11,000  and  he  eot  $6,000  back  and 
;t  all  within  a  week. 

still  play  ■em."  he  said  recentlv  If  I 
igain,   I'm   going   to   spend    that    money 


't   everyone  who   wins  money  from  the 
bers  blows  it  in  a  poker  game  or  on  a 
of  good  time  drunks 
Morgan  gre^A-  up  in  a  numbers  house, 
parents   collected   numbers   from   a   fai - 
and  from  neighbors  for  years,  and  evcrv 
lis  mother  put  a  dollar  or  two  on  356. 
en  one  day  while  shopping,  she  asked 
parking  lot   attendant   what   number   had 
ind  he  said  356.  She  nearly  bowled  him 
with  a  Joyful  embrace. 
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'■She  always  had  wanted  expensive  deep 
blue  carpet  with  matching  drapes,"  Morgan 
said,    "and  that's  what  she  bought." 

For  some  people,  playing  the  numbers 
takes  on  the  trappings,  and  to  a  degree  the 
feelings  of  religion,  a  mercenary  kind  of 
faith  that  breeds  an  odd  kind  of  ritual. 

Every  dream  book  is  advertised  as  best 
used  in  tandem  with  its  own  special  incense, 
to  be  burned  before  bed  and  upon  rising, 
to  insure  dreams  that  produce  numbers. 

LaMaar  McQueen  had  made  his  living  sel'- 
Ing  lucky  Incense  and  lucky  oils  and  candles 
and  all  kinds  oi  dream  books  for  43  years. 

He  currently  owns  a  store  at  5040  Brush 
called  McQueen's  Novelties,  He  started  In 
1S29,  just  a  few  years  after  numbers  became 
organized  In  Detroit.  His  first  store  was  on 
Hastings.  In  the  heart  of  Detroit's  first  black 
ghetto.  He  moved  to  Brush  street  in  1934 
and  had  been  on  one  corner  or  another  there 
ever  since. 

His  store  is  full  of  30  kinds  of  special  can- 
dies that  are  supposed  to  bririg  luck  in  play- 
ing numbers.  He  stocks  more  than  35  kinds 
of  special  lucky  skin  oils.  And  he  sells  about 
45  kind.s  of  incense.  He  has  Just  about  every 
dream  book   ever  published. 

■Sure    people    still    buy    them."    he    said. 
People  been  buying  these  for  40  years  and 
they  never  change  'em.  They  just  put  a  new- 
date  on  the  cover." 

One  day  last  week,  there  were  seven  people 
in  his  little  shop,  waiting  to  be  served.  One 
lady  bought  a  lucky  candle.  Two  bouglit 
dreambooks.  And  another  bought  a  'green 
sheet.  '  put  out  weekly  by  local  numbers 
houses  aiid  listing  all  the  numbers  that  have 
hit  It  the  past  two  years. 

But  there  are  many  more  places  to  find 
help  in  picking  a  number,  and  one  of  the 
most    important    is    church. 

V/henever  a  minister  selects  a  Bible  verse 
to  contemplate  or  read  aloud,  he  is  also  inad- 
vertently providing  a  number — Matthew. 
Chapter  5,  Verse  17  .   .  .  517. 

Whenever  he  hangs  a  hymn  number  on  the 
uall.  he  is  doing  the  same  thing. 

A  Detroit  Baptist  minister  spoke  from  the 
pulpit  years  ago  about  all  that,  and  his  words 
are  now  folklore: 

'I  know  some  of  you  are  taking  the  num- 
bers of  our  hymns  and  betting  on  them," 
he  intoned.  "I'm  not  saying  whether  I  ap- 
prove or  not.  but  if  you  play  them  .  .  . 
be  sure  and  box  'em." 

Now  deceased,  once  legendary  Profit  Jones 
was  famous  for  the  numbers  he  gave  out. 
People  used  the  number  from  the  passage  of 
the  Bible  he  gave  out  each  week  as  the  num- 
ber to  play  Once  that  number  hit  four  weeks 
in  a  row^  according  to  police,  and  broke  four 
medimn-slzed  Detroit  numbers  houses. 

■  Once  he  was  -A-altlng  for  a  train  In  New 
York.  '  said  Jones'  PR  man.  who  lived  with 
him  for  20  years,  "and  a  lady  walked  up  and 
handed  him  an  envelope  with  $800  in  It.  She 
hit  the  numbers  for  a  big  amount." 

There  arc  also  other  so-called  preachers  not 
in  organized  religion  who  make  their  living 
selling  ■•special  blessings."  which  are  num- 
bers. These  preachers  give  each  person  a 
special  blessing  (for  a  fee),  working  under 
the  theory  that  if  they  give  out  enough  num- 
bt-rs  some  are  bound  to  hit. 

■'I  remember  one  church,"  said  a  black  po- 
lice officer  who  has  investigated  numbers  for 
the  past  14  years,  "where  they  had  four 
It  -es  for  those  blessings — a  $25  line,  a  $15 
line,  a  SIO  line  and  a  S5  line." 

Other  preachers  sell  blessed  candles  The 
blessing  is  a  small  piece  of  paper  wrapped 
around  the  candle  with  a  number  printed 
on  it. 

There  are  still  advertisements  for  these 
special  blessings  on  Sunday  night  radio.  They 
give  an  address  or  a  phone  number  to  call 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  service. 

For  a  lot  of  people  plavtng  the  number 
isn't  all  sweet.  Incense-flUed  dreams.  It  can 
be  a  niehtmare. 
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The  woman  Pat  Theodore  worked  for  when 
he  picked  up  numbers  went  broke  betting 
them.  ■•!  remember  one  day."  he  said,  ■■she 
hit  for  $5,000  and  I  congratulated  her.  She 
told  me  that  wouldn't  begin  to  cover  her 
losses  for  ihe  past  six  weeks.  The  operation 
finally  closed  down,  because  she  bet  away 
all  of  the  proiits. ' 

Sam  Mijrgan  recalled  a  school  teacher  in 
Oak  Park  who  c.illed  his  parents  twice  a 
day  to  place  bets. 

■■She  would  call  with  a  whole  string  of 
numbers  and  just  after  we'd  get  them  all 
down,  she'd  call  with  another  btmch.  Even 
If  she  hit  once  or  twice  a  week,  it  didn't 
cover  what  she  bet  that  week.  She  borrowed 
all  she  c^uld  from  her  credit  union  and  was 
still  in  debt. 

"When  I  was  growing  up.  I  Just  couldn't 
understand  w^hy  that  lady  did  that.  All  she 
bet  was  dimes,  but  they  added  up  to  more 
than  her  weekly  salary."  And  if  she  hit  one, 
all  she  gat  was  $50,  She  would  bet  that  in 
two  or  three  days. 

James  has  been  collecting  numbers  for  30 
years.  He's  b?en  downtown  to  police  head- 
quarters, he  says.  200  times  since  he  started. 
"The  worst  player  I  ever  had."  he  recalled. 
v/orked  m  a  Chrysler  plant  and  bet  $130  to 
SI 50  a  week  himself. 

"I  prayed  for  that  m.-;n  to  hit,"  James  auid. 
But  he  seldom  did  and  he  started  drinking 
about  a  year  ago,  and  I  haven't  seen  him 
since.  Numbers  Is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  lot 
of  people.  The  more  they  bet  and  lose,  the 
longer  they  bet.  They  think  each  day  is  the 
day  they  will  hit.  My  son  told  me  the  other 
day:  'A  numbers  player  Is  a  fool.'  I  told  htm 
he  was  rig'nt. " 


LOUIS    B. 


SELTZER    AND    HEALTHY 
HEARTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fame  of  Louis  B.  Seltzer  long;  ago  .spread 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land he  loves  and  serves  so  well,  just  as 
the  affection  felt  for  this  great  Cleve- 
lander  and  American  is  shared  by  his 
counties.^  friends  across  the  Nation, 

Louie  Seltzer  continues  to  be  a  joy  and 
pride  to  our  community,  who  demon- 
strates his  devotion  to  our  city  through 
continued  good  works.  "When  he  said.  "I 
love  Cleveland  and  my  whole  beinsr  is 
intertwined  with  it."  he  meant  every 
word,  and  Cleveland  is  the  finer  for  his 
endeavors. 

His  latest  project,  and  a  highly  suc- 
cessful one  as  are  all  the  civic  ventures 
he  undertake.s.  was  as  chairman  of 
Heart  Sunday  recently  during  the  le^- 
dential  fundraising  camnaign  in  Cuva- 
hoga  County.  Bob  Seltzer,  a  splendid 
writer  in  the  family  tradition,  dedicated 
one  of  his  splendid  columns  to  this  most 
worthwhile  cause.  In  doing  so  he  had 
some  heart'A'armin^  words  to  say  not  only 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Heart  Associ- 
ation, but,  with  ju-tifiTble  prido  about 
his  remarkable  dynamo  of  a  brother. 

The  article  follows: 
IProm   the   C'e.eland   Pre-s.   Feb    21.    19721 
LBS.  AND  Healthy  Hfarts 
(By  Bob  Seltzer) 

The  busiest  retired  executive  In  Cle-eland 
is  a  dapper  dynamo  -A-hose  most  recent  voiuii- 
tarlsm  i.s  as  He'.rt  Sundav  chairman  Feb,  27 
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in  the  residential  fund-raising  campaign  m 
Cuyahoga  County. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  74,  editor  of  The  Press 
from  1928  to  1966,  will  lead  20.000  volunteers 
m  the  quest  for  funds  for  research,  cuni- 
nutnity  service  and  education  in  the  fight 
agunst  America's  No.  1  killer  and  disabler. 
He  has  personal  motivation  because  of  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  Chester  E.,  a  magazine 
writer  and  editor,  from  a  heart  attack  at  56 
last  Oct.  5  m  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  son  had  no 
history  of  heart  trouble. 

Louis  Seltzer,  dedicated  to  this  city,  a.s 
he  was  for  53  years  to  his  profession,  is  a 
member,  director  or  officer  of  61  organiza- 
tions. He  IS  the  city's  ambassador  -Aithout 
P-rlf  jlio,  and  for  years  has  been  known  as 
■Mr.  Cleveland. ■' 

Said  he:  "Every  time  I  walk  on  Euclid 
Ave.  or  the  main  street  of  any  city.  I  see 
men  and  women  who  owe  thieir  lives  to  heart 
stirgery  made  possible  by  many  years  of  re- 
search. Goal  of  the  eight-county  campaign 
rf  the  Northeast  Ohio  Chapter.  American 
Heart  Assn..  Is  $1,227,000." 

Seltzer,  a  White  House  guos'i  of  live  Presi- 
dents, vovved  when  lie  relirod  to  remain  in 
his  native  Cleveland  and  work  voUuitarily  in 
its  belialf.  despite  glowing  offers  el.sewh.ere. 
■■I  am  busy  because  I  believe  you  should 
turn  back  to  your  community  w'nat  the 
c  .mmunity  has  done  for  you."  he  said. 
I  love  Cleveland,  and  m>  whule  being  is 
intertwined  with  it.^' 

Seltzer,  slight  hi  stature  and  a  rij:id  .self- 
disciplinarian,  is  a  man  of  boundless  energy 
and  enthusia.mi.  He  is  intuitive  and  c;ut- 
going  and  an  impeccable  dre.sser. 

At  13  he  was  office  boy  and  cub  reporter 
for  the  old  Leader.  He  becan^.e  ci-..y  editor  of 
Tiie  Press  at  19.  then  politics  editor,  chief 
editorial  writer,  associate  editor  and  editor. 
In  1937,  he  was  named  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  of  Ohio,  As 
editor  of  The  Press,  he  arrived  at  his  desk 
dally  at  6  a.m. 

Seltzer  stayed  close  to  the  people  and 
shared  their  problems.  His  articles  on  the 
editorial  page  signed  LBS  mirrored  the  joys 
and  sorro^yvs  of  readers,  but  he  never  pon- 
tificated. 

His  wife,  the  former  Marion  E,  Champlin. 
a  foremost  civic  and  welfare  leader  and  his 
constant  coinpanlon.  died  of  cancer  in  1965. 
Tliey  had  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  on  Jan.  9.  1965.  at  The  Press 
Golden  Wedding  Party,  A  new  school  on  the 
site  of  old  Landon  School,  which  she  at- 
tended, is  named  for  her. 

Seltzer,  chairman  of  Cleveland's  Sesqul 
Centennial  last  year,  also  is  chairman  of  the 
Bicentennial  commission  appointed  by  Mayor 
Perk.  Seltzer  is  a  board  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Convention  &:  Visitors  Bureau,  which  he 
.^erved  three  times  as  president:  a  director 
and  four-time  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Safety  Council,  and  a  trustee  and  three-time 
president  of  the  Welfare  Federation. 

He  lives  with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Shirley  and  Arthur  E.  Cooper,  at  480  Park- 
lawn  Dr..  Rocky  River,  and  has  five  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren. 

If  you  sense  an  element  of  pride  in  the 
subject  of  this  column,  you  aie  right.  He  is 
my  brother. 


THE    METRIC    SYSTEM 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment has  been  a  legal  system  of  measure- 
ment in  this  country  since  1866.  and  there 
has  been  a  slow  but  st€ady  adoption  of 
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the  sj'stem  on  the  part  of  both  industry 
and  Government.  Today  we  find  the  sys- 
tem used  to  varying  degrees  in  such  in- 
dustries as  the  eieclnc  power,  chemical. 
photographic,  optometnc.  and  pharma- 
ceutical industries,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  number  of  agencies,  including 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Departm.ent  of  Defense,  and  the  National 
AeronautiCb  and  Space  Administration. 
In  September  1970,  NASA  announced 
a  policy  that  in  the  future,  measurement 
values  used  in  their  scientific  and  techni- 
cal  publications   would  be  expressed  in 
the  metric  or  updated  and  interr.ational- 
ly  agreed  upon  SI  lunts.  Further  than 
this,   a    start    ha.s    tjeen    made   m    using 
metric  engineering  standard.'^  m  product 
development.  The  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Com.merce  to  the  Concre.'^s  last  August, 
entitled    'A  Metric  America,"  called  for 
a  coordinated  plan  toward  a  mon-  uni- 
versal use  of  the  metric  system  m  the 
United  States  over  a  10-year  peuod.  Fol- 
lowing this  report,  I  have  introduced  in 
the    Congress,    for   myseif    and    several 
other  Members,  a  joint  resolution  to  im- 
plement this  report  and  esLabh.-^h  a  board 
to  adopt  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report.  You  no  doubt 
are  aware  that  I  have  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  metric  sy.-^tem  for  many 
years  and  I  look  forward  to  the  adoption 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

A  recent  issue  of  Readei's  Digest  has 
in  it  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
metric  system  entitled  "Here  Comes  the 
Meter!"  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  it  at  this  point: 

I  From   Reader's   Digest.   April    1972) 
Herf  Comes  thk  Meter! 
(By  Harland  Manchester) 
(Note.— Like  it  or  not,  the  United  States  is 
finally  joining  the  rest  of  the  world  on   the 
metrlc-jysrem  bandvva,gon.  The  only  remain- 
ing quesiion-  Will  the  changeover  result  from 
costly  drift — or  efficient  design:"  i 

One  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  man, 
comparable  to  the  wheel  in  simplicity  and 
universal  application,  is  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Since  its  introduction 
in  Prance  in  1790.  it  has  s-Aept  most  of  the 
civilized  -.vorld.  and  is  now  the  common  lan- 
guage of  commerce,  industry,  science  and 
everyday  living  among  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  world^s  people.  Even  Great  Britain,  the 
onco-proud  parent  of  the  so-called  imperial. 
or  English  system,  is  now  changing  to  the 
meter,  with  a  goal  of  completing  her  conver- 
sion plan  by  1975 

Alone  among  the  great  nations,  the  United 
States  is  still  entangled  in  an  antiquated,  be- 
wildering web  of  feet,  rods,  miles,  acres, 
pounds,  ounces,  tons,  grains,  quarts,  bushels, 
pecks,  gills,  barrels  and  other  vaguely  related 
units,  many  of  which  change  from  region  to 
region.  This  sloppy,  jerry-built  structure  has 
driven  generations  of  schoolchildren  up  the 
walls,  tripled  the  work  of  engineer.-  and 
draftsmen,  abetted  fraud  in  the  marketplace 
and  confused  shoppers.  Ever  since  the  coun- 
try's birth,  practical  statesmen,  scientists, 
industrialists  and  edticators — from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  the  a^^tronauts — have  time  and 
again  urged  adoption  of  the  simple,  time- 
saving  international  metric  system.  And  al- 
ways they  have  been  defeated  by  lethargy 
and  man's  built-in  dislike  of  change. 

Now  the  United  States  has  yet  another 
chance  to  emerge  from  its  inch-pound  chaos. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  ending  a 
three-year  study  that  cost  $1,3  million,  has 
published  a  13-volume  survey  which  contains 
the  results  of  thousands  of  interviews  and 
reports   from   companies,    trade   associations 
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and  other  groups  repressnting  every  sector  of 
Society,  Tnli  monumenui  document  is  sum- 
marized m  the  final  volume,  titled  A  Metric 
America:  A  Decision  Whose  Time  Has  Come. 
The  outstanding  fact  emerging  from  this  re- 
p^irt  is  that  a  switch  to  the  meter  is  in- 
evitable— the  only  questions  are  when  and 
how. 

Consumer  experts  pointed  out  that  proc- 
essed foods  are  packaged  in  such  a  wide  va- 
riety of  sizes  that  they  make  quick  price 
comparison  for  the  housewife  in  the  super- 
market next  to  impossible.  Going  metri" 
would  help  solve  this  problem,  and  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  confusing  practices  In  informa- 
tion about  products.  Curiously  enough,  big 
business,  which  has  the  greatest  Investment 
in  conventionally  measured  machines  and 
equipment,  led  in  promoting  the  meter.  Of 
more  than  2000  manufacturing  firms  re- 
sponding to  the  Bureau's  questions.  93  per- 
cent were  in  favor  of  a  coordinated  national 
program  of  "metrication,"  either  voluntary 
or  mandatory. 

A  leading  industrial  advocate  is  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  which  for  years  has  been 
involved  In  metric  usage  in  many  of  its  for- 
eign plants.  Ford's  Lima.  Ohio,  plant  Is  now 
manufacturing  the  new  Pinto  engine  with 
metric  parts  which  will  match  those  made  in 
European  plants.  Ford  has  also  published 
several  pamphlets  acquainting  Industry  with 
the  virtues  of  the  metric  system. 

■■We  are  going  metric  anyway.''  says  Dan- 
iel V  De  Simone.  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
who  headed  the  study.  "The  choice  Is 
whether  the  country  continues  its  haphaz- 
ard and  piecemeal  drift  toward  Joining  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  use  of  the  metric 
system — a  process  which  may  continue  into 
the  next  century — or  adopts  a  well-planned 
schedule."  Ever  since  Congress  made  the  met- 
ric system  legal  in  1866.  It  has  been  spo- 
radically supplanting  the  foot-pound  Jumble. 
The  entire  pharmaceutical  industry  went 
metric  about  15  years  ago,  and  doctors  new 
prescribe  doses  In  cc's  (cubic  centimeters). 
Last  year,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  announced  its  metri- 
cation, and  TV  viewers  heard  moon  travel 
defined  in  kilometers.  Increasingly,  items 
like  photographic  film,  chemicals,  ball  bear- 
ings and  spark  plugs  are  measured  metri- 
cally. 

The  Bureau  now  proposes  that  a  central 
board  of  private  citizens  be  appointed  to  co- 
ordinate and  supply  technical  assistance 
during  a  ten-year  changeover  period,  similar 
to  the  conversion  period  that  Great  Britain 
is  now  pa.ssing  through.  Bills  calling  for  such 
a  program  have  been  Introduced  in  both 
Seiiate  and  House,  and  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  at  last  take  the  metric  hurdle. 

Often  called  SI.  for  Systeme  Interna- 
tional, the  metric  svstem  has  three  eom- 
monlv  used  units  that  differ  from  ours:  the 
meter  (39  37  inches)  for  length,  the  liter 
I  roughly  our  quart)  for  capacity,  and  the 
pram  (.035  ounce)  for  mass  or  weight.  Pre- 
fix this  simple  troika — meter,  liter,  gram — 
with  terms  like  kilo-,  centi-  and  milll-.  and 
you  can  measure  almost  anything  The 
metric  system  also  supplants  the  Fahren- 
heit scale  thermometer  with  the  more  logical 
Centigrade  scale,  in  which  0°  C.  stands  for 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  100°  C  for 
its  boiling  point.  (There  are  further  refine- 
ments of  the  system  that  are  Important 
mainly  to  scientists  and  engineers.) 

Foot-pound  victims  who  have  dipped  into 
the  metric  system  are  amazed  at  the  drudg- 
ery that  can  be  avoided  For  example,  if  you 
have  a  few  thousand  meters,  simply  move 
the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left 
and  you  have  kilometers,  while  to  change 
feet  into  miles  you  have  to  divide  by  5280 — 
if.  that  Is.  you  remember  that  figure.  Last 
fall,  a  suburban  couple  wanted  to  compute 
the  volume  and  weight  of  the  water  needed 
to  fill  a  pond  they  were  planning  to  build. 
Using  feet,  gallons  and  pounds,  the  Job  took 
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minutes.  TTiey  had  to  consult  a  reference 

and  use  168  digits.  With  metric  meas- 

nts    I  to   which   they   were   not   accus- 

they  got  answers  In  only  three  mln- 

,  using  only  19  digits. 

general,  the  more  people  know  about 
meter   the   better   they   like   It;    college 
uates  and  professional  people  ure  among 
leading    advocates.    Young    people    are 
•h    more   receptive   than   their   elders   to 
metric  syst«m.  the  Bureau  survey  shows. 
a    study    sponsored    by    'he    American 
latlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
d  that  lower  children  learn  metric  more 
ily  than  they  do  the  present  system. 
iven  a  ten-year  conversion  schedule,  the 
eau   of   Standards   report    proposes    that. 
r  two  years  of  research  and  preparatlcn, 
be    taught    from    kindergarten    throiigh 
si.xth  grade  as  a  'first  language,'    with 
present  system  as  a  "second  language  ": 
:  during  the  next  four  years  SI  be  used 
uslvely  in  grades  7  to  12.  After  the  eighth 
■   of   the   conversion   program.   SI   would 
used   exclusively   in   all   elementary   and 
ndary  schools. 

spite    Its    clear    advantages,    a    vigorous 
paign  of  public  education  is  Imperative 
is  to  have  a  chance  of  genuine  popular 
ptance.  Great  Britain  has  created  a  lively 
el  for  such  a  campaign,  with  television, 
o.  films,  the   press  and  billboards  com- 
ng  to  proclaim  the  message  of  the  meter. 
I  ady.      the      American      Association      of 
eums  has  volunteered  to  display  popular 
bits  of  SI  In  Its  member  Institutions,  and 
Advertising  Council,   which   has   helped 
ly  In  publicizing  such  programs  as  the 
n  against  cancer,  has  offered  Its  help 
national  metrication  drive, 
estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  conversion 
possible  to  compute,  but  the  costs  and 
nvenlences     involved     would     be     tem- 
.• — they  would  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
sltion  period.  The  benefits   would   con- 
indefinitely.  With  the  haphazard  adop- 
now  In  progress,  moreover,  it  might  take 
;ars  to  get  things  straightened  out — with 
ielay  Increasing  annual  conversion  costs 
much  as  seven  percent.  During  the  con- 
on  period,  no  pressure  would  be  brought 
firms  and  individuals  who  prefer  the 
measures.   (In  some  European  countries 
went  metric  long  ago  there  are  still  rural 
that  stick  to  Grandfathers  ways,  and 
ne  cares  very  much.)  Football  plays  will 
b«   measured   In   yards,    and   the    mile, 
t   and    pound   will   remain    In   the   dlc- 
iry  for  a  long  time. 

leading    Congressional    campaigner    for 

icatlon  Is  Rep.  George  P,  Miller  of  Call- 

a.  For  many  years  he  has  been  preach- 

ts  gospel — his  enthusiasm  dating  from 

'  rouble  with  fractions  in  grtide  school — 

he   la  the  author  of  a  comprehensive 

ic    conversion   bill    which    he    plans    to 

before  the  House.  Of  late,  he  reports 

have  been  many,  including  a  ma- 

ry  manufacturer  "who  once  asked  me 

I  wanted  to  upset  the  applecart  with  all 

foreign  meters.  Since  then  he  has  got 

of  foreign  orders  and  has  to  use  two 

In  his  factory.  The  last  time  I  saw 

he  demanded,  "When  are  we  going  to 

h   to  the   metric  system?   That's  what 

(Jountry  needs!'  " 


an  lards 


WATER  POLLUTION  BILL 


JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOl^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monda^  March  20.  1972 

mK  DINGELIJ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  the 
Nortnem  En'vlronmental  Council,  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  urging  support  for  the  clean 
water  package  of  amendments  to  the 
penclng  water  pollution  bill.  H.R.  11896. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  aware  of  the  coun- 
cil's views  and  its  membership,  I  include 
the  text  of  its  communication  and  the 
list  of  the  council's  member  organiza- 
tions at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Floor   Amendment   of    Bi.,^tnik    W.\ter 
PoLLu-noN  Bill,  H.R.   11896 

This  letter  spe.iks  for  40  regional  environ- 
mentally concerned  groups  affiliated  with  the 
Northern  Environmental  Council,  Including 
several  in  your  district.  We  wired  you  on 
March  15  urging  your  support  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress  for  the  "Clean  Water  Pack- 
age" sponsored  by  Representative  Saylor- 
Dlneell-Reuss 

There  Is  no  use  passins  another  weak  water 
pollution  bill.  We  have  many  bills  and  little 
clean  water.  Now  or  never  Is  the  chance  for 
you  to  support  the  following  demands: 

il)  Establish  1981  requirements  and  1985 
zero  discharge  goals  now, 

(2)  Grant  EPA  authority  to  reject  Indi- 
vidual permit.?. 

i3)  Establish  employee  protection  pro- 
grams. 

1 4)  Give  any  citizen  the  right  to  sue  t(j 
enforce  the  law. 

(5)  Do  not  weaken  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

(6)  Retain  the  1899  Refuse  Act  as  a  pollu- 
tion abatement  statute. 

(7)  Prevent  weakening  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 


March  20,  1972 


MARY  ALICE  BOOKHART  RECEIVES 
AWARD 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  March 
17,  1972.  one  of  Mississippi's  most  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  journalists,  Mrs. 
Mary  Alice  Bookhart  was  awarded  the 
Woman  of  Achievement  Award  of  the 
Mississippi  Press  Women's  Club  Mrs. 
Bookhart  is  women's  editor  of  the  Clarion 
Ledger  of  Jackson,  Miss,  I  can  think  of 
no  more  deserving  recipient  of  this  award 
than  Mrs  Bookhart, 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  include  an 
article  from  the  Clarion  Ledger  of  March 
12,  1972,  which  covers  Mrs  Bookharfs 
long  and  noteworthy  career; 
Press  Women's  Award  to  Mrs,  Bookhart 
Mary  Alice  Bookhart,  women's  editor  of 
The  Clarion-Ledger  and  one  of  Mississippi's 
most  honored  journalists,  will  receive  the 
Mississippi  Press  Women's  award  of  Woman 
of  Achievement  at  a  banquet  here  Friday 
March  17 

Presentation  of  the  award  at  a  banquet 
at  the  Heidelberg  Roof  will  be  like  saying; 
"She's  at  it  again   " 

Mrs.  Bookhart  has  been  winning  awards  for 
years:  among  them  last  year's  Golden  Deeds 
Award  of  the  Jackson  Exchange  Club,  Before 
that  there  was  the  Media  Awards  from  the 
Hinds  County  chapter  of  the  American  Can. 
cer  Society:  National  Foundation  (March  of 
Dimes);  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
Mississippi  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  Mis- 
sissippi Society.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  South  Jackson  Civic  League 
awards. 

In  1970,  too,  she  was  the  first  woman  to 
receive  the  Silver  Inky  award  from  Missis- 
sippi State  College  for  Women,  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  through  excellence  In 
Journalism,  That  citation   read: 

"To  Mary  Alice  Bookhart:  For  28  years 
she  has  directed  with  dedication  the  women's 
pages  of  Mississippi's  largest  daUy.  She  has 


been  a  communications  counselor  for  state- 
'.vlde  women's  groups  and  for  civic  cultural 
projects  within  her  area.  To  these  activities 
she  has  brought  understanding,  wisdom  and 
a  high  sense  of  helpfulness.  For  these  ever 
ready  services  to  Journalism  and  for  her 
newspaper,  Mississippi  College  for  Women 
presents  its  Sliver  Inky  for  1970  to  Mary 
Alice  Bookhart  of  The  Clarion  Ledger," 

That  was  only  one  of  100  awards  won  up 
to  that  time  In  Mississippi  Federation  of 
Press  Women  competltlqn,  and  among  18  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women,  including  six  for  first  place. 

In  addition,  she  has  been  named  "Honor- 
ary Recruiter"  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  re- 
ceived a  "Flying  Orchid"  from  Delta  Air  Line. 
Her  Golden  Deeds  Award  last  year  was  for 
long  and  continued  service  to  her  commu- 
nity and  her  adopted  state. 

When  Mrs.  Bookhart.  wife  of  John  Book- 
hart. a  retired  industrial  executive,  did  adopt 
Mississippi,  the  act  was  mutual.  Mississippi 
took  her  quickly  to  heart. 

A  native  of  Little  Rock,  Ark,,  she  attended 
school  at  Pine  Bluff  with  another  woman  who 
has  made  her  mark  In  public  works.  Mrs. 
Martha  Mitchell,  ■wife  of  the  Just-resigned 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

She  moved  to  Jackson  with  her  husband 
in  1937.  and  five  years  later  Joined  the  staff 
of  the  state's  leading  newspaper. 

Active  In  a  variety  of  civic  affairs,  she 
helped  organize  and  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
Jackson  Symphony  League,  the  Goodwill 
Auxiliary  and  the  Casual  Luncheon  Club. 
She  also  was  one  of  the  organizing  forces  of 
of  the  Jackson  Music  Association,  and  the 
Hinds  County  Kidney  Foundation. 

She  has  served  as  memorial  gifts  chairman 
of  the  Hinds  County  Health  Association,  and 
Is  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Arts  Commis- 
sion, the  Altrvisa  Club  and  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  In 
Mississippi. 

Mrs,  Bookhart  also  was  originator  of  the 
wldely-acclalmed  Jackson  Symphony  "pops" 
concert  and  an  originator  of  the  now  highly- 
successful  Mississippi  Arts  Festival,  During 
her  year  as  president  of  the  Symphony  League 
she  inaugurated  the  string  Instruction 
program,  which  today  assures  a  continuing 
flow  of  musicians  for  the  orchestra. 

Listed  among  the  nation's  outstanding 
women  in  the  Who's  Who  Among  American 
Women  since  the  first  edition,  she  has  also 
won  listing  among  the  Foremost  Women  In 
Communications  and  Outstanding  Civic 
Leaders  of  America, 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Gallery  Guild  of 
Jackson  and  a  former  member  of  the  Pine 
Bluff,  Incorporated,  Junior  Auxiliary. 

Mrs,  Bookhart  was  the  recipient  of  one 
of  five  honorable  mentions  In  a  poll  con- 
ducted by  The  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
In  December.  1969.  That  poll  was  conducted 
to  name  the  ten  top  women  of  the  Mid- 
South  Area  who  helped  to  shape  the  '60s  and 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  '70s  In  civic, 
social  and  cultural  endeavors. 

Always,  in  addition  to  her  routine  duties 
as  women's  editor  of  The  Clarion-Ledger. 
Mrs,  Bookhart  has  sought  to  promote  the 
cultural  advancement  of  Jackson  and  all 
Mississippi  through  her  writings  and  work 
In  other  fields. 

She  served  as  co-chairman  of  the  Sym- 
phony League  Cook  Book,  one  of  the  orga- 
nization's major  projects  that  has  becom» 
an  annual  highlight  of  fund  raising  efforts 
Although  not  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Mrs,  Bookhart  won  the  Riverside  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club  "Woman 
of  Achievement"  citation  in  1970.  And  In 
1971,  she  was  named  "Volunteer  of  the  Year" 
by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  Mississippi,  Inc. 

The  mother  of  two  children  and  three 
grandchildren,  Mrs.  Bookhart  Is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  and  Is  third  vice  president 
of  the  National  League  of  American  Pen 
Women. 


March  20,  1972 


SMITHSONIAN  HOSTS  LECTURE 
BY  DISTINGUISHED  SWEDISH 
STATESMAN,  GOV.  ROLF  EDBERG 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3  the  distinguished  Swedish  statesman 
and  humanist.  Gov.  Rolf  Edberg, 
gave  a  most  inspiring  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  "Mankind's  Relation  to  the 
Environment,"  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Governor  Edberg  is  the  author 
of  the  book,  "On  the  Shred  of  a  Cloud" 
which  was  a  major  factor  in  causing  the 
Swedish  Government  to  propose  a 
world-wide  conference  on  the  environ- 
ment which  will  take  place  in  Stockholm 
in  June  of  this  year.  In  his  lecture.  Gov- 
ernor Edberg  described  in  eloquent  terms 
the  environmental  crisis  which  man's 
uncontrolled  technology  has  created.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  Office  of 
Seminars  and  Office  of  Environmental 
Sciences  jointly  sponsored  the  lecture,  is 
to  be  complimented  for  providing  a  forum 
for  this  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
sane  use  of  our  environment  and  for  giv- 
ing his  compelling  ideas  a  wider  audience 
in  this  country.  My  colleagues  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  text  of  the 
lecture  and  other  writings  by  Governor 
Edberg  will  shortly  be  published  in  book 
form  by  the  University  of  Alabama  Press. 
I  insert  Governor  Edberg's  lecture 
at  the  Smithsonian,  "Man  in  a  Shrink- 
ing World,"  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks : 

Man  in  a  Shrinking  World 
(Lecture  given  by  Governor  Rolf  Edberg,  at 

the    Smithsonian    Institution,    March    3, 

1972) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Let  me  first  of  all 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  of  being 
granted  the  privilege  to  address  this  audience 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  title  of  my  speech — Man  In  a  Shrink- 
ing World — is  a  pretentious  one.  My  own  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  will,  however,  be  very 
humble — I  know  too  well  that  I  am  a  layman 
in  the  real  sense  of  that  word. 

A  layman  fascinated  and  frightened — as 
more  and  more  of  my  contemporaries — by  the 
glimpses  which  we  believe  we  catch  of  Man  in 
his  cosmic  framework. 

There  are  turning  points  In  history  of  hu- 
man thinking  when  suddenly  a  conception 
can  assume  an  Immense  power.  Such  a  con- 
ception Is  evolution. 

Even  If  a  few  visionaries  earlier  had 
Imagined  the  continuity  of  existence,  man 
had,  while  searching  for  himself,  mostly 
groped  in  the  dark  along  gulfs  of  fear  and 
mystery,  before,  In  the  middle  of  last  century, 
he  got  on  the  track  of  the  driving  forces  of 
evolution.  Evolutionism  has  cleared  up  the 
thickest  mists  surrounding  our  being.  It  Is  no 
longer  possible  to  try  to  answer  questions 
about  man's  nature,  creations  and  destiny 
without  regarding  him  as  part  of  the  course 
of  evolution. 

■When  Darwin  tore  the  veils  from  the  past, 
he  showed  us  how  It  is  supposed  that  bio- 
logical evolution  had  developed  on  the  planet 
Tellus.  The  great  adventure  of  our  time — the 
greatest  since  Darwin — has  been  the  voystge 
of  discovery  to  the  interior  of  the  living  cells 
and  the  charting  of  the  molecules  which  are 
supposed  to  control  life-process  Itself.  The 
DNA  of  the  primordial  cell  seems  to  have  Is- 
sued the  message  that  has  created  all  species. 
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The  message  has  become  more  varied  and 
complicated  as  Its  path  has  grown  longer,  Bvit 
.■■ome  of  the  original  message  remains  Im- 
mortal and  calls  out  through  the  ages. 

The  tree,  whose  branches  wave  in  the  wind, 
the  bird  in  Its  crown,  the  man  at  Its  foot — 
they  all  are  of  the  same  material  and  within 
them  resound  variations  on  a  theme  whose 
tone-sequence  was  already  composed  in  the 
primordial  cell.  Together  they  form  a  web, 
composed  of  many  tiny  units  where  nobody 
can  lead  an  Isolated  life.  What  we  can  ob- 
serve m  nature  are  links  and  bonds  between 
different  organizations  of  living  matter  and 
ultimately  between  life  and  non-life.  Every- 
where dependencies  and  Incitements.  Every- 
where new  combinations  which  evolution 
produces  out  of  old  elements. 

Behind  biological  evolution  on  our  own 
small  planet,  we  Imagine  a  cosmic  evolution 
of  inconceivable  dimensions. 

The  whirling  clouds  of  dust  and  gases, 
out  of  which  our  planetary  system  was 
formed  perhaps  five  billion  years  ago,  must 
have  been  composed  of  particles  from  ex- 
ploded stars,  which  once  lit  some  other  sky 
than  ours.  The  whole  cosmos  reveals  itself 
as  a  never-ceasing  creation.  We  can  see 
whole  galaxies  budding  and  fading  like  leaves 
on  an  earthly  tree.  The  earth  and  everything 
on  it  must  contain  elements  that  were  once 
parts  of  other  planetary  systems.  We.  the 
children  of  the  earth,  are  made  of  such  stuff 
as  stars  are  made  of. 

Since  the  entire  universe  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements,  we  are  obliged 
to  believe  that  matter  Is  transformed  into 
what  we  call  life  on  billions  and  billions  of 
dark  points  In  the  universe.  We  have  to  be- 
lieve that  life  Is  simply  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  universe,  that  biological  evolution  Is 
a  fragment  of  the  cosmic  evolution. 

If  life  Is  the  realization  of  a  cosmic  prin- 
ciple we  can  imagine  another  cosmic  princi- 
ple, according  to  which  evolution  must  lead 
to  more  and  more  complicated  molecular 
organisms. 

But  the  elementary  particles  have  proved 
to  be  able  to  create  i:iot  only  seas  and  moun- 
tains, stars  and  brains  but  also  conscious- 
ness. How  matter  can  be  transformed  into 
thinking  we  do  not  understand,  maybe  we 
will  never  understand.  But  It  is  quite  com- 
prehensible when  we  ask  If  there  Is  not  a 
tendency  to  consciousness  even  in  the  small- 
est particles  In  the  same  way  as  there  Is  a 
trend  to  create  more  and  more  complex  sub- 
stances. 

On  our  own  planet  we  believe  that  we  are 
able  to  observe  how  consciousness  has  been 
developed  from  the  hardly  perceptible  excit- 
ability of  an  amoeba  to  a  level  where  man 
has  become  a  being  who  not  only  knows  but 
also  knows  that  he  knows. 

The  almost  cogent  conclusion  is  that,  on 
several  other  planets  with  some  form  of  life, 
evolution  must  have  produced  creatures  of 
i:;telllgence  who  are  able  to  forge  the  metals 
of  their  planet,  to  think  and  to  create  a 
philosophy  of  life. 

That  evolution  had  to  lead  up  to  more 
complex  forms,  did  not.  however,  mean  that 
it  had  to  lead  Just  to  our  species.  We  are  as 
species  the  result  of  coincidences  in  the  same 
way  as  the  individual. 

Long  has  our  Jo\irney  been.  On  our  devious 
path  from  the  primordial  sea  to  the  present 
time  the  trees  were  only  one  station.  But  a 
station  so  filled  with  changes  and  events  that 
It  can  for  the  human  race  be  regarded  as  a 
beginning,  FYom  wood  thou  art. 

We  had  to  climb  the  trees  In  order  to 
return  as  human  beings.  Constitution  and 
senses  of  the  early  primate  were  adapted  by 
the  natural  selection  to  a  life  in  the  trees. 
Feet  and  hands  were  developed  Into  prehen- 
slble  organs,  suitable  for  climbing  along 
trunks  and  for  swinging  from  branch  to 
branch.  But  there  was  also  a  question  of  cal- 
culating distance  and  possibilities.  During 
the  tree  period  the  sense  at  sight  became  as 
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important  for  survival  as  the  sense  of  smell 
is  for  the  animal  on  the  ground  Tlie  eyeing 
Cif  distance  and  goal,  the  gripping  handhav- 
mg  to  close  in  the  exact  moment,  this  whole 
complicated  act  demanded  in  the  end  a 
co-ordination  of  the  central  nervous  system 
The  tree  existence  began  to  develop  the 
brain.  At  the  same  time  the  intensive  con- 
cept of  space  was  developed  which  is  the 
ground  for  all  civilization. 

Development  could,  however,  in  the  pro- 
tected tree  existence  only  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain limit.  In  order  to  develop  the  possibili- 
ties created  by  the  tree  existence,  tliere  had 
to  be  another  change  of  environment. 

One  can  imagine  tliat  the  primate  W'ith  the 
human  seed  was,  almost  in  the  sense  of  the 
0;d  Testament,  exiled  from  the  garden  of 
ple.isure  by  the  drought  of  the  pliocene- 
penod  and  by  the  glacial  periods  pj,ssing  to 
and  fro  over  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
also  declmaiing  the  tropical  forests.  In  a  ne-A 
existence  in  the  open  he  had  to  take  up  the 
struggle  with  other  beasts  of  prey  which 
millions  of  years  had  adapted  for  hunting 
on  the  ground. 

In  order  to  survive  in  this  new  and  unsafe 
environment  with  all  its  formidable  risks, 
the  emigrant  had  to  develop  the  multifari- 
ous Inheritance  he  liad  brought  from  the  tree 
life.  A  tendency  to  staiid  erect  had  l>een  de- 
veloped already  during  tl',e  tree  existence 
Out  on  the  savanna  it  had  to  be  further 
developed.  The  primate  with  the  human  seed 
became  the  only  vertical  type  in  the  animal 
kingdom — a  mammal  with  the  stature  cf  i> 
tree  The  erect  walk  freed  the  fore  extremi- 
ties to  produce  tools  and  weapons.  This 
formed  the  technical  ground  for  humati 
civilization 

The  intellectual  ground  was  formed  by  the 
cerebrum  which  was  the  answer  of  the  pri- 
mate to  the  horns  and  tusks  of  the  other 
beasts.  At  a  certain  point  bram  must  have 
gained  an  advantage  of  the  mere  strength  m 
the  selection  of  the  fittest.  But  in  an  exist- 
ence of  permanent  threat  also  boldness,  com- 
batlveness,  what  we  today  call  instinct  of 
aggression,  must  liave  been  highly  rewarded 
in  selection  within  the  species. 

The  combination  of  intelligence  and  ag- 
gressiveness may  ultimately  explain  the  suc- 
cess of  a  species  which  seemed  to  have  most 
of  the  odds  against  it  after  the  expulsion 
from  the  plea.^ure-garden  But  it  was  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  dangerous  com- 
binations that  evolution  ever  has  produced. 

The  tree  life  left,  however,  another  In- 
heritance too  The  primate  up  in  the 
branches  lived  In  intimate  harmony  with  the 
trees  Tlie  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the  leaves 
sank  into  him.  This  marked  him  for  ever. 

Even  after  descending  to  the  ground  he 
still  was  a  part  of  the  wood-life  Gradually 
the  primate  with  the  human  possibilities  was 
transformed  into  a  human  being.  But  the 
environment  remained  the  same 

For  30.000  generations  or  more,  from  the 
time  mankind  first  took  form,  man  remained 
a  free  ranging  hunter  For  only  300  genera- 
tions he  has  tilled  the  soil  and  lived  In  towns. 
Even  30  generations  ago,  our  forbears  In 
Western  Europe  were  what  we  today  call 
barbarian? 

The  wilds  have  been  man's  obvious  habitat 
for  all  but  the  last  one-hundredth  part  of 
his  existence.  It  's  from  these  points  of  ref- 
erences we  must  trv  to  fix  our  present  .situa- 
tion. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  our  origins,  how- 
ever firmly  we  ensconce  ourselves  behind 
glass  and  concrete  of  our  skyscrapers  Having 
retained  the  hunter's  biological  constitution 
we  carry  deep  within  us,  even  if  uncon- 
sciously, much  of  his  reaction  pattern  and 
emotions.  Some  of  our  deepest  biological 
needs  are  still  based  on  nature  Perhaps  it  is 
the  tension  between  these  needs  and  the  way 
of  life  we  have  developed  which  underlies 
our  rootlessness  and  restlessness,  our 
neuroses  and  our  stress. 
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roughout  his  primitive  existence,  man 

like  other  animals  in  a  state  of  balance 

his  environment.  He  had  a  strong  intul- 

fcr  the  interplay   betAeen  the  various 

>  of  the  nature.  The  landscape  in  which 

hunter    jought    his    prey    uas    changed 

by  his  efforts  than  by  those  of  the  beaver 

the   'Aorm.   Only   during   the   last   one- 

Iredth   part  of  his  existence  haa   mau- 

mterfered  with  natures  order. 

m    'he   stcne-axe   to   tne   space   rocket 

has  been  an  Innovator  of  technical  ini- 

Tlemen:3    For   his   own   needs  he   has  iu 

ive    scale    altered    his    physical    en- 

imeiK    and   modified   the  conditions   of 

flane-.   Misled   by   the   belief   that   man 

-;r:deed  has  a  God-inspired  mi.=,sion  tc — 

i.u'e  everything  else  in  creation  he  has 

.■ped  a  technological  way  of  life  which 

:ly   has  removed  him  from  the  funda- 

al  lav.s  of  nature. 

r  own  generation  is  iiuw  beginning  to 
filed  into  the  realizatiou  that  this  de- 
ment has  brought  tis  face  to  face  with 
;artal    threat    to    aur    environment    and 
to  man  himself  as  a  biological  creature. 
dilemma  has  two  aspects,  both  equally 
.:5    One  aspert  concerns  the  plundennp 
tural  resources,  which  have  slowly  been 
up  through  billions  of  year.?,  the  other 
rns   the   poisoning   cf   elements   wiilcli 
-.e  primary  support  of  life. 
a  first  to  be  excessively  exploited  was  the 
layer  of  top-soil,  from  whose  salts  and 
we  ourselves  have  b?en  created  a.s  are 
s  and   sponges.   It  started   whea   man, 
han   ten   thousand   year.s  ago.   changed 
hunter   into   a   herd-.Tian   and   farmer 
ot-gan   to  sow   grain-bearing  grass  and 
domesticated  animals  for  food.  When 
began  to  clear  th.e  forests  in  order  to  ex- 
'.he  grazing  gicunds  for  his  goats  and 
innlnnd  for  his  gram,  the  soil  was  laid 
t'j  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  forces 
;  d:=;persal  uere  turned  loose 
ni.inagement  cf  the  fertile  earth  made 
oulture.s  fade  away.   Already  five  cen- 
BC  .    Plato  ominously   described   how 
own  country  of  Greece  "the  rich  and 
31!  had  washed  away  and  has  left  only 
ripped   5kelP'  .n   of   the   land    behind'", 
been  estimated  that  tcda^  only  about 
r  '-e.'it  of  the  country's  original  tcp-scil 
The  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
''ulture    are    clearly    written    i/i    the 
m'  unds  cf  .■\ttica. 
i>i:r  own  times,  the  plundering  of  the 
s    resources    has    attained    .sensational 
..■^lons.  It  is  estimated  that  in  two  cen- 
ne-thlrd  cf  America'.^  soil  has  vanished 
V  rivers  and  whirling:  storms.  It  is  esti- 
•hat  during  the  Ia.=:t  generation  one- 
h    of    the    plane's    surface    has    been 
ormed  by  mans'  own  action  into  desert 
asteiand.  Our  technological  shortslght- 
•.  is  also  depriving  future  generations 
inerous    other    importa.-.t    na^iral    re- 
s.   In  a  couple  of  generations  the  oil 
\al  which  bygone  geological  eras  have 
in  the  earth's  crest  will  have  been  ccn- 
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a:iy  serious  Is  our  misuse  of  water, 
of  espc'-ial  significance  among  our 

resource--.  Water  is  the  dominating 
,nce  of  the  planet  Water  surrounds  life 
embrdied  in  life  A  small  drop  of  water 
ntain  thousands  of  Individual  lives, 
imscif  is  a  travelling  bottle  filled  to 
'Ighths  parts — with  water  mat'er 
he  has  carried  with  him  all  the  way 
:hp  primordial   .=ea, 

n's  technological  development  water 
numerable   industrial    and   houeshold 

ions.  This  has  crea'ed  heavy  demands 
have  been  m.et  without  anv  thought 
?  future  Europ?  is  currently  consum- 
■ee  times  as  much  water  as  is  returned 
rological  circulation,  certain  parts 
rica  many  times  that  quantitv.  The 
uence  of  this  excessive  exploitation  is 
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that    many    lakes    have   vanished    from    the 
map  in  the  course  of  this  century. 

Even  more  serious,  however,  is  the  deple- 
tion of  the  globes  slowly  developed  ground 
water  reservoirs — an  underground  world  cf 
lake.s,  rivers  and  rivulets  cf  which  we  know 
far  les=  than  we  do  about  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  The  situation  is  already  now  desperate 
in  many  places.  It  is  estimated  that  in  ten 
years  time,  the  worlds  population  will  re- 
quire 265  trillion  liters  more  water  than  is 
now  being  consumed— with  the  present  cver- 
consumpiion.  Compare  this  with  the  predic- 
tion ihHL  by  the  end  of  the  century  the 
population  of  the  globe  will  have  doiibled. 
Besides  plundeilng  the  resources  of  his 
planet,  man  has  upset  nature's  own  processes. 
To  keep  alive,  the  earth  must  secure  the 
salts  and  minerals  which  serve  the  vital  needs 
of  humans,  animals  and  plants.  This  orga.'iic 
circle  has  been  interrupted  over  large  parts 
of  the  :7iobe.  Each  year  we  deprive  the  earth 
of  hecatcmbs  of  mineral  nutrients,  which 
after  serving  the  needs  of  our  own  economy 
are  cast  Into  tiie  water. 

This  entire  process  runs  counter  to  nature, 
and  its  efTects  will  be  fatal.  The  technician 
is  no  demuirtre,  who  can  cr.^ate  out  of  noth- 
ing. What  he  puts  in  one  pocivet  lie  must 
take  from  another  pocket.  When  man's  econ- 
omy has  replaced  that  of  nature  the  result 
has  been  that  elements  necessary  for  the  life 
process  have  been  tapped  frcm  their  natural 
environment  and  thrown  in  to  environments, 
to  which  thev  do  not  belong. 

Thi.s  is  on  the  point  of  affecting  the  whole 
biosphere  Within  this  sphere  sea  and  rocks 
and  air  and  life  are  integrated  and  exchange 
components  with  each  other.  The  elements 
which  are  essential  for  life  are  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  circulation  between  water  and 
earth  and  atmosphere  and  welter  of  vary- 
ing organisms. 

If  the  pace  and  the  path  of  the  circula- 
tion Is  di^iturbed  the  balance-wheel  of  the 
life  process  wont  work.  If  an  element  be- 
comes too  scanty  in  its  natural  milieu  the 
foundation  of  life  is  threatened.  If  it  becomes 
too  abundant  or  is  thrown  into  surround- 
ings, to  which  it  doesn't  belong,  its  effect  can 
be  poisoning 

It  is  this  delicate  balance,  shaped  during 
billions  of  years,  that  the  technical  man 
upsets. 

We  know  too  well  what  happens  all  around 
Human  and  industrial  efHuents.  nutrient 
.-^alts  and  toxic  substances,  which  are  poured 
into  lakas  and  rivers,  lead  to  unnatural 
fermentation,  upset  the  biological  balance 
and  accelerate  the  stagnation  which  accom- 
panies the  geological  ageing  of  lakes.  A  good 
number  of  the  world's  fresh  water  reservoirs 
are  now  so  polluted  that  they  could  not  be 
purified  within  the  foreseeable  future  by  any 
of  the  mer.hods  known  ^o  far. 

In  many  places  we  are  rapidly  fertilizing 
lakes  to  death.  Even  the  salt  seawater  has 
a  sensitive  balance— sensitive  to  harsh  in- 
terference with  its  natural  proce.s,ses.  Recent 
reports  tell  us  that  In  the  deeps  of  the  Baltic 
the  o.xygen  is  almost  expended  and  Is  be- 
ing replaced  by  sulphurous  hydrogen,  which 
has  a  deadly  effect  on  all  forms  of  life  and 
transforms  the  deeps  into  barren  wilder- 
nesses. The  North  Sea,  used  up  to  now  by  the 
countries  along  the  shores  as  dumping 
ground,  has  become  severely  contaminated. 
Scientists  have  found  that  the  oceans  are 
far  more  vulnerable  than  has  hitherto  been 
a-siumed  and  that  perhaps  they  are  the  most 
im.mediateiy  threatened  parts  of  the  bio- 
sphere. They  fear  that  the  chemical  pollu- 
tion of  the  seven  sea.s  might  be  disastrous 
for  the  oxygen  production  of  the  oceans  for 
the  breathing  of  the  small,  merely  invisi- 
ble phyplankton.  which  are  responsible  for 
seven-tenths  of  the  oxygen  production  of 
our  planet.  Increasing  amounts  of  radio- 
active waste  are  deposited  in  concrete  or 
steel  containers  which  often  are  submerged 
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in  the  oceans  strontium  90  and  cesium  137 
need  to  be  kept  six  hundred  vears  in  their 
containers  before  thev  are  released  m  the 
environment.  The  most  modest  one  can  be 
about  this  is  to  sav  that  we  place  an  awful 
tutelage  on  future  generations  to  guard  our 
rema.ning  threats  to  life.  Tnere  is  not  even 
any  guarantee  that  the  couiainers  will  re- 
main where  we  have  drrpped  them,;  thev  mav 
be  carried  by  currents  to  distant  coasts.  And 
the  U,S.  atomic  energy  commission  has  es- 
tablished leak:,  on  containers  alreadv  after 
tweaty  years. 

Just  as  we  mismanaee  our  water,  so  do  ve 
also  make  incroasiiig  use  cf  the  atmc.-phere 
as  dumping  ground.  We  have  reached  a 
point  where  ihe  degree  of  pollution  m  the 
atmosphere  and  m  the  water  has  become  the 
surest  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  what 
we  call  civili.L-ation, 

Today  practically  all  our  towns  are  malo- 
dorous. Even  on  clear  summer  davs  our  big 
cities  are  shrouded  in  a  haze  full  of  csrbon 
monoxide  and  sulphur  dioxide  belched  forth 
by  our  central  heating  systems,  factory 
chimneys  and  «r.-.  One  effect  cf  this  haze 
is  that  the  biclogically  active  part  cf  the 
ultra-violet  rays  has  diificuity  m  penetrating 
it — sunlight  is  impoverished,  dawn  comes 
later,  twilight  earlier. 

The  impure  air  al^o  ha.s  direct  decaying 
effects.  The  air  we  breathe  has  often  become 
the  poison  we  breathe.  In  Tokio.  whei-e  there 
may  be  180  smog  warning.^  a  single  vear.  the 
police  in  particularly  exposed  districts  have 
to  return  to  their  stations  at  half-hour  in- 
tervals to  inhale  pure  oxygen.  In  New  York 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  report  was  published 
saying  that  carbon  monoxide  contjiniination 
ha,;  reached  such  heiglits  that  it  could  rep- 
resent a  threat  to  the  brain  functions  of 
man.  In  Germany  the  .special  adviser  to  the 
Reichskanzler  recently  warned  that  ten 
years  from  now  old  people  might  not  be 
able  to  stay  out  of  doors  without  gas-masks. 
From  post  murtem-s  ca.rried  out  doctors  can 
tell  us  that  while  the  lungs  of  the  rare 
species  which  is  called  country  people  still 
have  a  fresh,  red  colouring,  thnse  of  citv 
dwellers  have  a  grey  tone. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  cumula- 
tive effect  on  climate  cf  the  increasing 
amo-ant  of  carbon  monoxide  which  is  thrown 
up  in  the  atmosphere.  But  we  must  presume 
that  the  balance  between  incoming  and  out- 
going radiation  is  very  fragile  anu  that  only 
slight  shifts  in  a  system,  which  we  like  all 
other  living  beings  on  this  planet  are  adapted 
to,  can  have  catastrophic  effect,;. 

Pollution  requires  no  pas.sport  to  cross 
the  national  borders.  It  Is  spread  bv  winds 
and  currents,  by  migratory  birds  arid  w^an- 
derlng  schools  of  n?l..  all  over  the  world.  Our 
air  in  Europe  Just  now  will  be  yours  in  a  few 
hours,  your  coastal  waters  today  will  be  ours 
some  weeks  hence.  Politically  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  unite  our  shrinking  world— but 
everything  living  does  at  least  live  in  a  unitv 
of  pollution. 

An  A.merican  meteorologist  Morris  Nei- 
burger  ha.s  warned  that  the  day  mav  come 
when  pollution  surpasses  the  "self-clearing 
ability  of  the  atmosphere  and  that  the  earth 
will  then  be  enveloped  in  a  smog  which  will 
cause  human  civilization  slowly  to  wither 
away.  The  m.ere  fact  that  such  a  theory  can 
be  conceived  gives  our  technical  civiliz'ation 
an  ironic  relief. 

There  stands  man.  It  •was  man  that  tech- 
nology was  to  serve,  even  If  it  didn't  take 
anything  else  into  consideration. 

As  we  now  walk  around  with  strontium  In 
our  bones.  DDT  In  our  body  tissues,  lead  in 
our  kidneys  and  anxiety  In  our  hearts,  we 
are  making  the  terrible  discovery  that  the 
price  of  progress  has  been  unreasonably  high. 
Even  worse  perhaps  than  the  poisons  which 
penetrate  our  bodies  is  the  poison  which  Is 
eating  Its  way  into  our  minds.  A  change  is 
taking  place  in  our  relationship  to  our  en- 
vironment. The  waves  which  lap  the  shore 
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may  be  contaminated:  the  rain  which  washes 
over  the  meadows,  the  wind  which  blows  over 
fields  may  carry  with  them  invisible  poisons. 
We  have  not  yet  realized  the  full  horror  of 
the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  meet  nature, 
which  created  us.  without  suspicion. 

Was  the  primate  who  came  down  from  the 
trees  the  greatest  natural  catastrophe  which 
has  befallen  Tellus?  We  are  continually  per- 
.secuted  by  this  question.  In  any  case  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  our  present  course  is 
takii  g  us  nearer  and  nearer  an  ec'logical 
collapse. 

There  are  two  factors  which  Impede  the 
radical  change  of  direction  which  is  so  nec- 
essary. 

Misled  by  his  own  technology,  technical 
man  is  driven  to  an  accelerated  race  In  pur- 
suit of  material  growth.  If  all  countries  ac- 
quired the  material  standard  cf  living  of  the 
United  States,  a  tidal  wave  of  affluence  would 
sweep  around  the  world  and  soon  make  it 
uninhabitable.  It  is.  however,  the  stated 
tnten-ion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  China  and  Eu- 
rope to  attain  the  material  standard  of  the 
United  States,  Japan,  the  most  effective  en- 
vironmental destroyer  of  all,  is  trying  to  out- 
do the  United  States  and  will  no  doubt  be 
successful.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  to  treble  their  standard  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  environment 
lies,  however.  In  the  final  analysis  in  man's 
uncontrolled  superiority.  It  is  becoming 
crowded  on  the  spaceship  Tellus.  living  re- 
sources are  limited.  By  his  disproportionate 
abundance,  man  is  pushing  aside  more  and 
more  creatures  in  the  great  interplay  of  life, 
links  which  are  broken — .-^nimals  which  are 
being  exterminated,  plans  which  are  dlsap- 
pp.iring — can  never  be  replaced.  This  may 
ha-ve  just  as  serious  consequences  for  thie 
global  interplav  as  the  irresponsible  manipu- 
lation of  nature's  various  elements. 

The  balance  of  life  rests  in  multiplicity. 
A  creature  which  wins  too  great  a  triumph 
In  the  struggle  for  survival  puts  itself  in 
danger.  When  there  Ls  no  prey  any  longer, 
then   there  is  no  place   for  the   hunter. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  filling  our  en- 
vironment with  various  stress  factors.  The 
world  is  being  turned  into  a  place  from 
where  silence  and  tranquillity  have  been 
banished  and  where  man  can  no  longer  find 
the  space,  the  seclusion,  the  distances  which 
his  deeply  rooted  biological  instincts  de- 
mand. All  this  has  given  the  descendants  of 
the  hunter  a  terrible  feeling  of  homelessness. 
In  a  little  book  "At  the  Foot  of  the  Tree". 
to  be  published  later  this  year  by  Alabama 
University  Press,  I  have  made  an  attempt 
to  put  this  situation  into  its  cosmic  con- 
text. 

Perhaps  our  crises  was  quite  simply  un- 
avoidable. Perhaps  it  was  a  result  of  cosmic 
logic. 

It  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  Intelligence 
to  research,  to  experiment,  to  test,  to  use 
the  resources  of  its  planet  for  Its  own  species. 
Before  mature  Insight  into  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  obtained — and  insight  is  usually  only 
won  through  dearly-bought  experience — in- 
creased technological  skill  must  almost  auto- 
matically lead  to  a  rearrangement  in  nature 
which  upsets  the  original  balance  and  In  the 
long  run  even  threatens  life  Itself. 

This  is  perhaps  something  which  has  taken 
place  over  and  over  again  In  the  cosmos  in 
the  eternities  which  lie  behind  us  and  some- 
thing which  Is  taking  place  in  this  rela- 
tive present  In  Innumerable  places  in  an  end- 
less universe. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  innumerable 
planetary  civilisations  have  perished  because 
the  intelligent  beings  have  not  mastered  the 
crisis  in  their  own  development.  But  there 
must  also  be  many  worlds  where  intelligence 
has  crossed  the  critical  threshold.  Tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  future  development 
must  have  become  available  in  worlds  where 
this  has  taken  place. 
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If  this  is  the  planetary  situation  which 
we  are  confronted  with  after  millions  of  years 
of  development,  then  space,  indeed,  towers 
far  above  our  destiny. 

It  is  during  the  last  generation  that  our 
civilisation  has  reached  the  critical  point; 
and  there  is  perhaps  only  one  generation 
left  for  us  to  gain  the  control  over  our  col- 
lective behaviour  that  can  save  our  planet 
from  being  one  of  the  worlds  where  evolu- 
tion tested  the  possibilities  of  coiisciousness 
and  failed. 

If  our  species  is  to  have  a  chance  of  sur- 
viving this  c.iallenge  then  we  must  change 
this  chain  of  stormy  conflicts,  homelassness 
ar  ■  anxiety  Into  what  Glenn  Seaborg  has 
called  "a  period  of  unprecedented  maturity." 
We  must  gather  our  anxiety  and  our  intelli- 
gence, our  will  and  our  efforts  to  form  an 
emergency  program. 

I  have  tried  m  my  book  to  give  suggestions 
about  the  environmental  im.peratives  that 
such  an  emergency  program  .should  include. 

Its  first  ccmmandment  sould  be,  prevent 
by  abstaining.  There  is  knowledge  which  we 
have  acquired  that  it  would  be  best  not  to 
exploit  at  all  or  at  least  only  with  the  greatest 
caution,  ir.  some  cases  because  we  now  know 
what  the  ecological  results  would  be  and 
in  other  ca-es  because  we  cannot  yet  survey 
them 

The  next  ccmmandment  ought  to  be  to 
check  the  uncontrolled  race  in  pursuit  of 
growth  which  stresses  our  minds  destroys 
our  environment  and  in  many  cases  means 
that  we  are  plundering  the  inheritance  of 
coming  generations.  Perhaps  this  pursuit 
of  growth  with  its  desire  for  thincrs  is  the 
result  of  a  mechanism  which  was  developed 
during  the  periods  when  the  primitive  man 
lived  a  hard  and  threatened  existence,  con- 
tinually on  the  edge  of  starvation.  Carried 
over  into  the  affluent  society  it  works  against 
its  original  function  which  was  to  serve 
survival.  In  our  present  predicament  our 
desire  for  growth  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  over-shadowing  need  for  balance. 

The  third  commandment  must  be  to  re- 
store as  far  as  possible  the  balance  we  have 
disturbed  so  much.  We  cannot  c<:ntinue  to 
have  a  self-devouring  economy  on  the  buy- 
and-discard  system  Substances  which  we 
need  and  use  for  our  purpo,se  must  be  re- 
covered and  used  again  and  again;  the  re- 
covery industry  should  become  one  of  the 
major  branches  of  industry  tomorrow 

This  is  a  minimum  program  for  guarantee- 
ing the  continued  existence  of  the  race.  How- 
ever, it  is  probably  not  possible  to  carry 
out  even  such  a  minimum  program  without 
radical  chanegs  in  our  attitudes  and  institu- 
tions. 

All  attempts  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
the  env.ronment  and  the  plundering  of 
the  wrirld's  resouries  are  drK.imed  to  faliure 
if  our  species  cannot  be  persuaded  to  check 
its  own  growth.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of 
the  world's  material  resources  even  if  the 
pressure  on  them  is  obviously  loo  great  al- 
ready; a  complete  human  existence  must  be 
an  existence  without  crowding--and  space 
cannot  be  created 

We  nepd  to  -work  out  certain  criteria  for  a 
standard  of  life  which  allows  mankind  to 
live,  not  just  exist,  during  the  cosmic  seconds 
which  are  allotted  to  our  race.  These  criteria 
should  not  only  include  freedom  from  starva- 
tion and  deprivation  but  also  preservation  of 
the  air.  water,  land  and  preservation  of 
silence  and  space.  Starting  from  this  point 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  define  a 
population  optimum  and  all  our  resources, 
technical  and  medicinal,  laws  and  informa- 
tion, should  be  used  in  the  difficult  task  of 
altering  fixed  habits, 

The  same  thing  must  be  done  with  our 
Institutions,  From  the  primitive  bands  of 
hunters  via  the  first  city  states  to  the 
superpowers  of  our  time  man's  attempt  at 
social  organization  have  been  imperfect  ex- 
periments. Our  own  pattern  for  the  organi- 
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zation  of  a  state  is  only  an  enlarged  edition 
of  the  flock  pattern  that  was  formed  in  a 
hard  and  primitive  existence. 

Today,  with  increasingly  populous  conti- 
nents drawn  closer  and  closer  together,  the 
world  has  become  too  narrow  for  the  pat- 
terns of  the  flock.  Our  national  states  can  be 
regarded  as  fossils  from  earlier  ages,  their 
boundaries,  once  drawn  by  strength  and  acci- 
dent to  mark  off  what  was  unconditionally 
"mine"  and  conditionally  "yours"  have  in  a 
shrinking  world  become  obsolete.  Prom  an 
ecological  point  of  view  national  states  are 
artificial  con.^tructicns 

To  solve  the  problem  we  now  face,  our 
"community"  must  be  nothing  less  than 
maiikind  Without  a  world  government  of 
some  kind  it  might  not  be  possible  to  secure 
peaceful  co-existence  within  the  species,  nor 
to  achieve  a  global  plan  for  the  proper  utili- 
zation of  the  earth's  resources  so  that  man 
and   his  environment   may   be  balanced. 

Utopia  or  possibility?  it  all  depends  on 
our  values  and  our  visions. 
Oscar  Wllde  once  wrote: 
"A  map  of  the  world  that  does  not  Include 
Utopia  is  not  worth  even  glancing  at.  for  it 
leaves  out  the  one  country  at  which  Human- 
ity Is  always  landing  .  .  .  And  when  Human- 
ity lands  there  it  looks  out  and  seeing  a  bet- 
ter country  sets  sail." 

A  map  that  includes  Utopia,  our  Utopia, 
places  us  in  the  cosmic  perspective.  In  order 
to  grasp  our  local  situation  we  must  be  able 
to  see  ourselves  from  the  outside,  at  a  dis- 
tance In  both  time  and  space. 

It  Is  possible  that  man.  as  a  biological 
phenomenon,  has  reached  his  ultimate  phase 
cf  evolution — provided  he  does  not  destroy, 
by  carelessness  or  in  despair,  the  genetic 
heritage  that  has  been  gathered  within  him 
over  the  eons.  During  the  last  millenla  tech- 
nological evolution  has  more  and  more  over- 
shadowed biological  evolution.  This  has  led 
to  a  difference  in  man's  development  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  creatures  on  earth 
.  .  Technological  evolution  has  left  Its  mark 
on  man  and  all  his  works — on  his  appercep- 
tion which  we  call  civilization,  on  the  In- 
tee;ration  of  minds  which  we  call  society. 

But  at  the  same  time.  It  is  technological 
development  with  its  onesldedness  and  Its 
wild  acceleration  that  has  led  us  to  the  edge 
of  self-destruction.  If  man  is  to  be  given  a 
future  then  the  emphasis  must  obviously  be 
placed  on  another  line  of  development 

My  speculations,  as  a  layman,  have  led  me 
to  a  point  where  there  Is  a  question  waiting 
to  be  asked:  Is  it  in  the  continued  evolution 
of  our  consciousness  that  our  future  lies? 

The  planet  has  only  so  recently  become  a 
place  for  thinking  Consciousness,  evolved  out 
of  the  amoeba's  scarcely  perceptible  sugges- 
tions of  nervous  excitability,  has  only  so 
recently  begun  to  delve  into  himself  and  out 
into  the  cosmos  from  which  It  stems  that  we 
should  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  of  de- 
velopment From  the  material  of  the  planet. 
through  the  medium  of  man.  it  should  be 
pjssible  to  continually  evolve  more  con- 
sciousness which  will  Widen  our  self-knowl- 
edge and  give  us  a  deeper  view  of  the  great 
context  to  which  we  belong. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  speculate  to 
w-hat  new  worlds  a  continued  voy.age  of  dis- 
covery would  take  us  if  we  set  sail  on  such 
a  course  Just  as  Columbus  found  another 
world  than  the  one  be  was  looking  for,  an 
evolving  consciousness  can  take  mankind  to 
v.^st  expanses  far  beyond  our  present  ability 
to  imagine.  In  the  continued  evolution  of 
consciousness  may  lie  an  emotional  and  In- 
tellectual adventure  which  will  make  the 
ideals  of  the  technological  age  appear  ex- 
tremely primitive  and  brutal  Man  may  on 
a  new  level,  where  consciousness  and  intui- 
tion meet,  again  come  close  to  the  nature, 
from  which  he  during  some  thousands  of 
years  has  removed  himself 

Round  about  us  we  see  trends  that  seem 
to  point  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  at  the 
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e  time  it  fe«ls  so  completely  unreal  that 

race,    descendants    of    supernovas    and 

e.~3   eons,  should   now   be  preparing   its 

destruction,    when    It    Is    within    the 

Ids  of  man's  own  free  will  to  chocse  the 

1  of  continued  development. 

all  earlier  crossroads  in  human  history 

have  come  forward  who  have  been  able 

tlculate  the  unspoken  and  scarcely  con- 

s   desires,   dresjns,   and   needs  of   their 

n^emporaries.   Those   who   changed   mans 

of  thinking  changed  human  history 

hat  we  need  today  is  a  new  way  of  thmk- 

an    aim    which    we    can    gather    rout;d 

ally. 

myself  belong  to  a  generation  with  merely 
ed  possibilities,  a  generation  which  has 
1  else  than  its  many  failures  as  Us 
I  am  listening  eagerly  for  voices, 
can  only  come  from  a  new  genera- 
.  pre.Tchers  who  can  formulate  the  elec- 
ing  calls,  men  who  can  passionately  ex- 
its to  come  to  our  senses. 

generation  has   no   possibility  of  for- 

tlng  this  message.  But  I  believe  I  can 

ine  something  of  the  mear.ing  of  the  mes- 

I  believe  I  can  visualize  that  the  road 

rue    Humaraty    goes    through    humility, 

ours  must  be  the  humble  insight  that 

does  not  belong  to  us  but  that  we  be- 

o  the  earth. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1972 


^'T.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually 

unrjotlced  by  the  national  news  media 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew'.s  re- 

:  trip  to  Drake  University  to  talk  with 

students.  Had  thiners  pone  badly  and  had 

1-  andful    of    students    stood    up    and 

charted  l-nrnvard  expletives  at  the  Vice 

ident.  it  no  doubt  would  have  been 

red   as   a   major   news   event.   CBS 

have  dene  a   12-part  series;    the 

York  Times  Magazine  would  now  be 

preparing  a  cover  story;   the  offending 

tuqents  would  be  writing  their  memoirs; 

the    Washington    Post's    Herblock 

be  working  on  a  v.all-sized  mural 

lly  capture  the  Vice  President's  em- 

barissment. 

the  trip  did  not  go  badly.  It  was 
successful   from   the   standpoint 
l^oth  tije  Vice  President  and  the  stu- 
:s. 

Republican  National  Committee's 
y  publication  Monday  was  on  hand 
Jthe  Vice  President's  talk  and  inter- 
vie^fed  students  for  their  reactions.  For 
collearrues.   and   any   of   the   media 
to    know    what    the    students 
thoijght  of  Mr.  AcNEw.  I  insert  the  Mon- 
story  into  the  Record: 
President  Acnew  Tells  It  Like  It  Is 
AND  Drake  Stl-dents  Lo-.-e  It 
Moines. — Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Ag- 
trip   to  Drake  University  last  week — 
Irst  in  a  series  of  campus  tours  he  plans 
ake  to  "listen  and  learn" — was  a  smash- 
uccess  for  both  the  Vice  President  and 
;  ttidents 
lowing  the  Vice  President's  hour-long 
Ion   and   answer  session,   in   which   he 
iissed  the  dollar  In  Europe,   the  govern- 
or Greece,  the  ITT  and  the  GOP,  the 
primary,  equal  rights  for  women,  day 
the  nr-tlonal  debt,  the  President's  China 
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trip,  the  13-year-old  vote.  Vietnam,  amnesty, 
wage-price  controls  and  drugs  and  mari- 
juana. Monday  spoke  with  students  and 
asked  their  reaction: 

open-minded  and  cool 
Barbara  Boose,  a  freshman  interested  in 
science  said:  "I'm  glad  he  came.  It  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  understand  his  position 
because  I  never  knew  that  much  about  him. 
I  thought  he  was  open-minded  and  kept  his 
cool." 

Jeffrey  Dungan.  a  junior  from  Des  Moines 
studying  sociology,  felt  the  Vice  President's 
appearance  was  "good  for  the  student  body" 
and  "po?sibly  will  enable  us  to  develop  a 
closer  rapport  between  the  Administration 
and  students,"  The  Vice  President's  answers 
"helped  enable  the  students  to  get  a  better 
Idea  of  what  the  Administration  Is  doing," 
Dungan  declared. 

Charles  Cockerell  from  Independence.  Mo,, 
r  senior  medical  student,  said:  "I'm  glad  he 
came,  I've  always  had  negative  feelings  about 
Agnew,  The  press  has  not  exactly  done  won- 
ders for  his  image  Seeing  him,  however,  has 
changed  my  mind.  He's  really  a  very  Intelli- 
gent man" 

answered  questions  straight  forwardly 

Karen  Krejci,  a  senior  music  major  from 
Cedar  Rapids,  observed:  "I  was  impressed 
that  he  really  hit  on  the  questions  that  were 
asked  and  did  not  run  from  them.  He  was  a 
lot  more  open  and  a  lot  more  honest  than 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  .  .  ,  by  the  news- 
papers   and    current    public    opinion." 

Ron  V.'atson,  a  pre-law  student  from  North- 
brook.  Illinois,  was  "really  Impres.sed"  by  the 
Vice  Presidents  "Intelligence."  Admitting 
that  he  had  negative  feelings  (again,  media- 
inspired)  about  the  Vice  President  before 
seeing  him.  Watson  said:  "I'll  probably  wind 
up  voting  for  htm." 

Jean  Golden,  a  sophomore  E^iglish  major, 
didn't  care  for  the  'Vice  President's  political 
views  "but  I  think  he  did  an  Impressive  Job 
of  making  them  clear  and  appealing." 

John  Hale  of  Collins.  Iowa,  a  sophomore 
studying  social  studies,  said  that  considering 
t!\e  atmosphere  the  Vice  President  was  in. 
"he  really  did  a  good  Job."  Hale  said  the  trip 
to  the  Drake  campus  was  "good  for  Des 
Moines  and  the  whole  campus." 
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HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl'VES 

Monday.  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  introduce  today  into  the 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  recently 
in  the  Chillicothe  Gazette, 

Mr.  Eldridge's  article  is  an  e.xcellent 
one.  recognizing  one  of  the  many  services 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  tho 
Agriculture  Yearbook: 

Handbook   for  the  Future 
I  By  James  A.  Eldrldge) 

There  is  a  persistent  myth  that  all  govern- 
ment publications  are  dull  reading  and  that 
they  are  unattractively  packaged.  A  notable 
exception  to  this  rule  has  Just  reached  the 
Reading  Room,  It  Is  "People:  A  Good  Life 
for  More"  published  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  it  .sells  frT  $3,50 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  maintained  a  high  standard  in 
these  yearbooks  but  "The  Yearbook  of  Agri- 
culture: 1971",  as  this  volume  is  subtitled, 
is  a  first-rate  editorial  and  printing  produc- 


The  editors  of  "People"  have  addressed 
themselves  directly  to  the  public  theme  that 
concerns  many  citizens  today:  the  quality 
of  American  life.  As  the  editors  point  out, 
"The  Agriculture  Department's  program  for 
the  future  is  geared  to  the  policy  of  taking 
some  pressure  off  the  metropolitan  centers 
and  create  growth  centers  around  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  of  rural  America.  .  .  .  Part 
of  the  answer  Is  to  make  new  uses  of  land, 
build  new  communities  and  rejuvenate  old 
rural  communities.  .  .  The  first  priority  is  to 
provide  productive  work  opportunity  to  the 
people  who  choose  the  new  trend.  It  can  be 
done.  For  example.  In  1970  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  capital  expenditures  bv  manufacturing 
industries  was  devoted  to  modern  plants  in 
rural  areas." 

If  we  are  to  rejuvenate  the  small  towns 
and  the  rural  areas  we  must  also  deal  with 
the  challenge  of  better  hotising,  better  com- 
munications, adequate  sources  of  water  and 
electric  power,  mass  transportation  and 
quality  education.  Each  of  these  topics  is 
covered  in  "People"  by  men  and  women  who 
know   what    they   are   writing   about. 

The  editors  devote  more  than  100  pages  to 
the  future  of  farming  In  America  and  they 
bieak  with  the  pessimists.  A.s  they  point  out. 
"By  the  year  2000  we  will  need  as  mu'^h  as 
50  per  cent  more  agricultural  production 
than  we  have  today." 

If  you  think  all  of  this  sounds  fair.iliar 
it  does.  The  city  fathers  of  Chillicothe.  the 
Ross  County  Commissioners,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Restoration  Foundation 
and  many  others  are  discussing,  debating  and 
dealing  with  the  questions  covered  in 
"People".  It  seems  to  this  reporter  this  book 
is  a  gift  from  Uncle  Sam.  It  ought  to  be 
v.-ldely  read  throughout  Ross  County  by  all 
who  are  concerned  with  what  happens  to"  this 
old  town  and  fam.ous  county. 

It  may  well  have  a  second  use  as  a  text- 
'oool:  for  social  studies  in  high  school  or 
ecology  courses  at  the  college  level. 

We  too  face  the  urban  crisis.  A  small  city 
that  has  Columbus,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati 
mus^  ask  Itself  where  will  we  be  In  the  vear 
2000  when  the  U.  S.  has  added  another'  100 
million  people  to  the  population. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  In  bringing 
In'o  focus  the  challenge  to  the  quality  of  our 
.life  and  providing  some  szuidelines  to  elevate 
that  quality. 


TAR    HEELS— GREAT    BASKETBALL 
TEAM 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
the  Representative  of  North  Carolina's 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  the  exuberant  pride  felt  by  Tar 
Heels  from  Manteo  to  Murphy  at  the  re- 
soundine;  succe.ss  of  Coach  bean  Smith 
and  his  great  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina basketball  team. 

Later  this  week.  Coach  Smith  and  his 
Tar  Heels  will  comi^lete  another  remark- 
ably successful  season  at  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  success— the  NCAA  Basketball 
Tournament  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  past  6  years.  Coach  Smiths 
teams  have  won  153  games  and  five  major 
tournament  championships,  five  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  championships  and  a 
host  of  holiday  tournaments  and  special 
tournaments.  In   1967.    1968,  and  1969, 
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they  became  the  first  team  in  history  to 
win  three  consecutive  NCAA  eastern  re- 
gional championships.  Saturday  after- 
noon they  defeated  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  win  that  title  for  the 
fourth  time  in  6  years.  During  this  period, 
seven  Tar  Heel  players  have  been  named 
to  All-American  teams  and  three  have 
represented  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional competition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dean 
Smith's  coaching  record  in  the  past  6 
years  is  surpassed  by  that  of  only  one 
other  coach,  and  that  the  Tar  Heels  have 
consistently  been  rated  by  both  national 
polls  as  the  No.  2  team  in  America. 

The  Tar  Heels  are  determined  to  prove 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that  because 
they  have  been  considered  No.  2.  they 
have  indeed  been  trying  harder,  and  this 
week  they  are  shooting  for  No.  1, 

I  would  like  to  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues— and  good  sportsmanship  com- 
pels me  to  include  even  the  Florida,  Ken- 
tucky, and  California  delegations — to 
join  in  the  spirit  of  great  expectation 
that  pervades  all  of  the  Tar  Heel  State 
this  week  as  Dean  Smith  and  his  Tar 
Heels  stake  their  claim  to  the  undisputed 
championship  of  all  college  bai;ketball. 

In  behalf  of  all  my  constituents,  and 
those  of  North  Carolina's  other  10  con- 
gressional districts,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  share  in  my  wholehearted  congratula- 
tions to  a  great  coach  and  a  great  ba.sket- 
ball  team,  and  wish  them  the  best  of  luck 
in  Thursday  night's  semifinals  and  Sat- 
urday's championship  game. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Brooks  Jackson,  a  constituent  of 
the  Sixth  District  of  Georgia  who  is  tem- 
porarily residing  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  was  recently  selected  as  winner  of 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  there. 
Her  speech.  "My  Responsibility  to  Free- 
dom," is  an  excellent  reminder  of  indi- 
vidual respoasibilities  in  making  freedom 
not  simply  a  principle  but  a  fundamental 
Ingredient  of  American  life. 

Conscientious  citizens  will  profit  from 
her  very  intelligent  treatment  of  this 
subject,  and  I  insert  her  fine  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  ; 

My  Responsibility  to  Freedom 
(By  Miss  Virginia  Brooks  Jackson) 

My  Responsibility  to  Freedom  is  a  mean- 
ingless phrase.  One  cannot  be  responsible  to 
freedom.  Freedom  Is  a  relative  condition  or 
state  of  atmosphere,  not  an  absolute.  One 
can  Indeed  be  responsible  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  freedom,  and  one's  duties  in  maintain- 
ing freedom  can  be  outlined. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  freedom:  the  kind 
that  exists  for  an  isolated  being  and  con- 
sists in  doing  anything  one  wishes:  and  the 
kind  of  freedom  that  exists  successfully  with- 
in a  society.  Within  a  society  freedom  Is  lim- 
ited by  laws  for  practicality,  thereby  guar- 
anteeing the  most  freedom  for  the  majority 
of  people.  Which  does  one  take  as  a  defini- 
tion of  freedom   as  It  exists  In  the  United 
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states  of  America?  Obviously  we  must  choose 
the  second. 

Our  American  system  of  government  is  not 
perfect.  But  It  surpasses  all  other  known  or 
imagined  forms  of  government  because  of  its 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  It  states  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  under  the  law.  And 
one  responsibility  of  a  dedicated  citizen  con- 
sists in  seeing  that  the  system  of  law  en- 
forcement treats  all  fairly;  that  Judges  and 
other  officials  are  incorruptible;  that  Juries 
are  representative  so  that  trial  by  one's  peers 
does  not  become  a  vacant  expression. 

Our  founding  fathers  wrote  a  remarkable 
document  called  the  Constitution  and  made 
it  so  flexible  that  it  could  respond  to  needed 
changes  and  still  preserve  the  basic  rights. 
With  a  responsible  citizenry,  one  keeps  a 
responsive  government.  A  responsible  citizen 
votes  from  an  informed  and  educated  basis 
And  thi.s  establishes  education  as  a  require- 
ment. One  must  study  history  and  its  pat- 
terns of  repeating  itself.  One  must  read 
widely.  One  must  know  local,  national  and 
world  situations  and  have  some  Idea  of  ef- 
fective handling  of  these  situations.  One 
must  recognize  that  under  our  system  of 
government  we  can  peaceably  change  the 
laws  If  they  are  wrong  and  add  laws  if  they 
are  needed  "to  ensure  the  common  good," 

One  of  our  responsibilities  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  true  progress.  True  progress  doesn't 
harm  nature.  Man  must  be  seen  as  he  is.  To 
insure  there  will  be  right  progress,  we  must 
exercise  previously  defined  responsibilities 
and  choose  leaders  aware  of  mans  tendencies 
to  destroy  for  his  own  Immediate  gain.  Free- 
dom win  be  impossible  unless  population 
Is  voluntarily  curbed  and  natural  resources 
are  net  plundered.  Pollution  of  air,  water, 
and  our  own  minds  must  be  voluntarily 
eliminated. 

The  allegory  In  the  Bible  states  that  Eve. 
the  first  woman,  gave  Adam,  the  first  man, 
an  apple.  When  he  ate  the  apple,  Adam  sud- 
denly acquired  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  Let  us  compare  freedom  with  this  ap- 
ple, for  freedom  Involves  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  It  is  the  fruit  from  the  twisted 
tree  of  history. 

The  apple  is  covered  with  a  protective  skin 
to  ward  off  rain  and  passing  Insects.  It  Is 
brilliantly  colored  so  that  It  is  easily  visible 
to  those  who  would  enjoy  it.  The  apple  does 
not  force  Itself  upon  anyone.  It  merely  waits 
It  matures,  and,  when  neglected,  dies,  drop- 
ping to  the  ground,  possibly  feeding  only  the 
worms.  But  the  one  who  picks  the  fruit  must 
cherish  it.  He  must  consume  it  before  It  Is 
past  ripeness,  thus  making  It  a  part  of  him- 
self. So,  each  of  us,  by  our  own  action,  must 
assure  that  this  fruit  of  history  survives. 


LET  US  SHOW  OUR  UNITY  AND  DE- 
TERMINATION IN  THIS  WEEK  OF 
CONCERN  FOR  OUR  ROW'S  MIA'S 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker, 
it  was  during  this  week  8  years  ago  that 
the  first  American  became  "missing  in 
action"  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  Since 
that  time,  many,  many  more  soldiers 
have  fallen  prey  to  this  merciless  enemy, 
an  enemy  which  has  blatantly  violated 
every  aspect  of  international  treaties 
stating  that  POW's  would  be  treated  hu- 
manely according"  to  the  standards  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  mere  fart  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese refuse  to  allow  impartial  inspec- 
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tion  of  their  prison  facilities  can  only 
lead  one  to  believe  that  their  camp.s  are 
terribly  substandard.  Not  only  have  the 
prisoners  received  terrible  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Viet^'ong— this  treat- 
ment has  been  brazenly  televised  world- 
wide for  propaganda  purposes — but  their 
families,  too,  have  been  suffering  merci- 
lessly. 

I  doubt  tlmt  we  can  begin  to  feel  the 
agonizing  grief  which  must  f;np  a  fam- 
il\  who — for  many  years — ha."^  nut  re- 
ceived confirmed  reports  as  to  the  condi- 
tion or  whereabouts  of  their  loved  om  .v 
It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  any  coun- 
try, no  matter  what  their  political  phi- 
losophy, can  allow  this  type  of  suffering 
to  go  on. 

Because  of  the  .<;ad  historical  signifi- 
cance of  tills  week,  it  is  appropriate  th.-^t 
it  should  be  chosen  a.s  a  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  POWs  and  MLAs."  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  concern.  I  strongly  feel  th'it 
it  offers  our  Nation  a  great  opportunity 
to  spotlight  the  plight  of  these  men  and 
their  families  in  the  center  arena  of 
world  opinion.  There  is  no  other  issue 
on  wliich  the  American  j^eople  are  mora 
united  and  more  determined  and  wa 
must  take  this  time  to  show  our  unity 
and  determination  to  the  world.  We  mii.s't 
show  Hanoi  that  America  has  not  and 
will  not  forget  these  men  who  have 
fought  so  valiantly  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  civilised  world 
will  not  condone  the  actions  of  tiiis  des- 
potic enemy. 


ARIZONA  STATE  RETAINS  MOID 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

CiF    ."iRIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
short  montlis  apo  one  of  the  truly  great 
college  coaches  left  his  position  at 
Arizona  State  University  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Cahforn::^  Anjiels. 

Bobby  Winkles'  13  years  at  ASU  are 
legendary  in  Arizona,  the  Western 
Athletic  Conference,  and  throughout 
baseball.  His  Sun  Devil  teams  set  records 
and  won  championships,  but  even  more 
impressive  was  the  way  they  played  the 
game. 

At  Arizona  State  Bobby  Winkles  de- 
manded discipline  and  dedication;  he 
preached  hustle.  His  teams  gave  him  all 
this  and  more,  tliey  honored  him  with 
respect  and  that  respect  was  shared  by 
the  citizens  of  Arizona 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  carried 
an  excellent  article  about  Coach  Win- 
kles, the  baseball  program  he  left 
Arizona  Sute  and  the  Stm  Devil's  new 
Coach,  Jim  Brock  whose  current  team 
is  15-1.  I  include  that  article  in  the 
Record: 

Arizona  State  Retains  Mold 
(By  Leonard  Shapiro) 
Tempe  Ariz  .  March  18, — Jim  Brock  wa« 
In  his  office  a  few  minutes  past  8  a.m. 
Friday,  less  than  nine  hours  after  hla 
Arizona  State  University  baseball  team  had 
defeated    the    California    Angels.    6-5.    in    a 
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wJdIy    exciting    and    highly    emotional    ex- 
hi  Jlticn  ganne 

The  contest  marked  the  major-leag\ie 
m;  .r.agerial  debut  of  Bobby  Winkles,  almost 
a  legendary  local  figure  who  left  Arizona 
St  ite  this  winter  :if*er  a  remarkable  career 
to  become  t:rst-base  coach  for  the  California 
A:  ^e\s.  Angels  manatjer  De!  Rice  took  Thiirs- 
da .-  night  off  and  allowed  Winkles  to  run 
thp  team. 

It  was  quite  an  emotiotial  victory  for  us," 
Brbck  ?ald  of  the  ll-inning  g;ime.  "But  If 
th  ?re's  one  thing  Bobby  Winkles  !eft  be- 
hi  Id.  it's  the  philosophy  that  you  take  every 
v;;  tory.  every  loss,  the  same  way.  You  can't 
evfr  think  about  the  day  before. 

We  play  again  this  afternoon,  and  Satur- 

.■-  29  games  in  the  month  of  March  alone. 

we  don't  plav  on  Sundays.  Winkles  al- 

>   taught    these   kids    tiiere's   no   time   to 

bra'e  iin'U  it's  all  over" 

"elebrations  were  numerous  in  the  13  vears 

ce  Winkles  took  charge  of  v.-hat  had  pre- 

uslv   been   only   a   club    sport     His   te.ims 

n  N'CAA  championships  in  1965,  1967.  and 

19.  and  compiled  a  524-173  record    More 

in  70  of  his  players,  including  Sal  Bando, 

ie    .Jackson    and    Rick    Monday,    moved 

In'jtT  professional  baseball. 

'.though  Wink'es  is  gone,  this  year's  Sun 
De|i;!s  are  molded  m  his  image  "They  wear 
tin  double-knit  uniforms  aitd  white  shoes 
Wi:  kles  ordered  bef-re  he  left,  and  they 
p.-  v  the  game  he  taught,  running  at  break- 
re  k  s'>eed  to  their  positions  and  streaking 
".r;t  base  after  a  walk,  cr  back  to  the  dug- 
after  a  .strikeout.  Even  pitchers  run. 
This  is  his  team.  I'll  never  deny  that," 
saih  Brock.  36.  previously  a  very  successful 
CO!  ch  at  nearby  Mesa  Com.munl'y  College 
B'-'ick's  teams  won  unpreceden'ed  back-to- 
b.t!  k  national  junior  college  champior.shlps 
th'  last  two  years 

These  kids  hustle  all  over  the  place,  they 
ionic  great  in  the  field,  and  thev've  got  grand 
prile."  said  assistant  coach  Fred  Nelson,  who 
played  for  Winkles  for  three  years  "We  were 
al'.i  ays  taught  to  hide  our  emotions  prettv 
m;  ch.  and  they  still  play  that  way.  'V'ou'll 
ne'  er  see  this  team  go  out  and  mob  a  guy 
af"  ?r  he  hit5  a  home  run  It's  not  our  sty'e  " 
.-rizona  State  simply  thrashes  the  opposi- 
'I'-i  1  with  hustle  and.  most  important,  talent. 
Maury  Wills'  sen.  Bump,  has  a  334  batting 
f  rage  and  cannot  start  Eleven  of  ASU's 
players.  Including  All-America  shortstop 
n  Bannister,  the  Angels'  first  choice  in 
'f^   were  major-league  draftees  out  of  high 
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nnister,  now  a  Junior,  set  NCAA  records 
170  total  bases  and  13  triples  last  year. 

hit  .414  this  soring,  third  best  on  the 
-)   and  the  Sun  Devils  won  15  of  their  first 

ames. 

annister  will  not  be  able  to  sign  a  pro 
tract  tintil  next  year,  when  he  turns  21. 
ugh  another  season  with  Arizona  State 
virtually  equivalent.  Brock  Insists,  to 
"ding  a  full  season  in  the  minor  league 
Bannister  turned  down  «50-  or  560,000  out 

igh  school."  Brock  said.  "If  he  signs,  the 
year  he'll   probably   .=pend   In   a  rookie 

ue,  then  maybe  a  year  in  A,  and  anothtr 
AA.  Three  years  out  of  high  school,  and 
;  still  probably  not  going  to  be  in  the  bigs 
Going   to   college    is   just   a   matter  of   a 

protecting  his  bet   The  odds  of  any  high 

jol  kid  making  it  to  the  majors  are  not 
,■  good.  If  he  goes  to  a  school  with  our 
cf  prf^gram.  he'll  play  60  or  70  games. 

his  education  and.  if  he  plavs  In  a  good 
imer  league,  have  50  more  games,  almost 

same  as  a  full  year  of  minor  league  base- 
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^[ore  than  3,000  players  around  the  coun- 
try have  written  Brock  to  ask  consideration 
for  one  of  seven  full  scholarships  available 
nest  season.  Major-league  scouts  will  help 
Br'ck  evaluate  prospects  before  he  takes  a 
10-' lay  recruiting  trip  this  summer  to  "tie  up 
all  the  loose  ends.  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  ne\er  had  to  convince  anyone  to 
come  here,"  Winkles  said  later,  a  few  miles 
away  at  Scottsdale.  where  the  Angels  played 
the  Chicago  Cubs  later  Friday, 

"If  a  kid  was  in  the  marginal  area,  say  If 
a  team  offered  him  $20-  or  $30,000  a  year, 
I'd  usually  advise  him  to  go  to  college.  Any- 
thing over  that  he'd  have  to  decide  for  him- 
self So  much  depended  on  the  status  of  his 
family,  rich  or  poor,  things  like  that." 

Winkles  did  advise  many  of  his  players  to 
sign  before  their  eligibility  was  used.  In- 
cluded were  Jackson  and  Monday,  who  Joined 
the  Oakland  As  after  their  sophomore  sea- 
sons. 

"I'm  for  the  kid.  always  have  been,  always 
will  be."  said  Winkles,  a  charming  fellow 
v.-ith  bright  twinkling  eyes  and.  at  43.  still 
young  enough  to  spend  several  years  prepar- 
ing for  his  life-long  ambition — managing  a 
major-league  team. 

"Im  very  happy  with  the  Angels,  even 
though  I  miss  the  kids  at  Arizona  State.  I 
love  them  all,  I  still  have  paternal  feelings 
for  them.  T  was  even  a  little  bit  happy  they 
beat  us" 
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AGAINST    AMNE.ST\' 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    M.\RyL\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March   20,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  draft  evaders  and  how  thev  should 
be  trrated  by  the  Government  l.s  an  i.s- 
sue  which  presents  itself  more  and  more 
frequently  the.se  days.  There  are  those 
who  would  grant  draft  dodgers  complete 
amnesty  uith  no  strings  attached:  there 
are  those  who  would  allow  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  countiy  with  the  condition 
that  thev  perform  some  alternate  service 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA  and  the 
like:  and  there  are  those  who  would 
prosecute  draft  evaders  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fall  into  the  third  cate- 
gory. I  feel  very  strongly  that  draft  dodg- 
ers must  take  the  consequence.s  of  their 
act  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  and  un- 
just to  the  men  who  did  serve  in  our  mil- 
itary services  to  grant  amnesty  to  these 
who  refused  to  serve. 

Mv  opinion  is  shar?d  bv  S-^an  Fitz- 
patrick,  a  stafT  member  of  the  Diamond- 
back,  the  University  of  Maryland  studeiit 
newspaper,  and  he  has  written  a  thought- 
ful piece  on  the  issue  of  amnesty  which 
will  continue  to  press  more  heavily  upon 
us.  I  now  insert  the  piece  into  the 
Record: 

.Amnesty  Bad  Df\i,  for  Country 
(By  Sean  Fitzpatricki 

Probably  the  last  thing  to  be  decided  after 
the  Vietmm  war  !s  whether  to  grant  am- 
nesty to  the  deserters  and  draft  evaders. 

It  would  seem  that  amnesty  for  illegally 
evading  the  military  service  can  be  prop- 
erly Judged  only  when  the  results  of  that 
evasion  are  fully  available  and  after  the  re- 
sults and  implications  of  giving  amnesty 
have  been  balanced  against  the  results  of 
not  giving  amnesty. 

Unfortunately,  Immediate  amnesty  Is 
being  considered,  and  even  demanded. 
while  .American  5oIdters  are  still  engaged  in 
hostilities  and  Americans  are  still  in 
prisoner-of-war  camps. 

The  unseemly  h.iste  of  some  amnesty  pro- 
ponents (such  as  Amnesty  Now)  is  an  at- 
tempt to  evade  these  decisions  by  oversim- 
plifying to  the  "moral  p<;>int  that  our  govern- 
ment was  wrong  and  these  men  were  right," 


It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  single  moral  choice 
between  doing  what  is  right  and  doing  what 
Is  wrong.  The  deserters  and  draft  dodgers 
are  not  "guilty"  of  what  a  Jules  Feiffer  car- 
toon called  "premature  morality."  They  had 
to  choose  between  failing  their  moral 
obligation  to  obey  the  law  and  their  moral 
obligation  to  heed  their  conscience  that  what 
the  law  requires  is  wrong.  It  Is  a  choice  of  »he 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  point  I  must  ju.stify 
the  assoration  that  citizens  have  a  moral 
duty  to  obey  the  law.  for  It  is  the  main  point 
of  confusion,  so  allow  me  a  too  brief 
explication. 

Men  are  social  creatures  and  societies  need 
laws  to  referee  the  collisions  between  free 
Individuals;  My  liberty  to  assault  my  neigh- 
bor is  restricted  as  is  his  liberty  to  assault 
me.  Secure  in  the  order  produced  by  law  and 
custom,  we  are  freed  to  proceed  about  our 
personal  affairs. 

But  for  this  to  work  everyone  must  obey 
the  law.  Otherwise,  the  law  is  merely  ad- 
visory, a  circumstance  indistinguishable  from 
anarchy,  which  is  not  long  tolerated  in  hu- 
man groups  even  If  the  remedy  be  tvranny. 

Thus,  the  maintenance  of  the  orderly  so- 
ciety necessary  for  men  depends  upon  adher- 
ence to  the  law. 

Likewise.  It  is  the  duty  of  government  to 
requir?,  by  coercion  or  its  threat,  that  the 
laws  be  obeyed.  The  several  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities to  uphold  the  law  become  col- 
lectively the  responsibility  of  society  to  en- 
force It.  This  is  the  first,  indlspenslble,  func- 
tion of  government,  which  consequently  can- 
not lightly  tolerate  deliborate  lawbreaklng. 
For.  indeed,  it  is  a  principle  of  Jurisorudence 
that  a  law  which  is  not  enforced  loses  valid- 
ity. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  great  outcry  th,"  I 
am  advocating  mindless  subml.sslon  to  the 
state.  Not  at  all. 

When  one's  conscience  tells  him  that  olvy- 
ing  the  law  would  lead  to  a  grenter  evil  tl'..^n 
not  obeying  the  law.  he  niust  certainly  b-cak 
the  law.  but  his  conscience  does  not  con- 
stitute a  legal  defense. 

I  am  spying,  however,  that  whim  or  ppr- 
sonal  inconvenience  do  not  justify  break- 
ing a  law.  no  matter  how  trivial  or  silly  the 
particular  law  may  be,  (Someone  else  may 
find  the  murder  laws  unduly  restrictive.  I  The 
results  of  obeying  the  law  must  be  worse 
than  the  results  of  not  obeying. 

It  is  mv  intent  to  examine  draft  evasion 
and  amnesty  In  view  of  the  responsibilities 
which  the  individual  has  toward  society  and 
the  responsibilities  which  government  has 
tow.ird  society's  members,  I  do  so  In  the  con- 
text of  .^merlca's  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment which  Is  subject  to  moral  persuasion. 

There  are  several  classes  of  offenders  who 
might  be  covered  by  amnesty:  Military  de- 
serters: draft  reslsters.  who  refused  induc- 
tion and  went  to  Jail:  and  draft  evaders,  who 
left  the  country  or  went  underground. 

The  military  has  Its  own  system  for  han- 
dling deserters  and  probably  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  deserter,  whether  draft- 
ee or  enlistee,  has  broken  a  specific  contract. 
However,  if  some  form  of  amnesty  is  offered 
to  deserters.  It  would  be  good  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  deserted  and  those  who 
deserted  after  receiving  orders  for  Vietnam. 
The  latter  have,  technically,  deserted  In  the 
face  of  the  enemy. 

Draft  resisters  and  draft  evaders  may  be 
considered  together  although  ultimately 
there  are  distinctions  to  be  made.  What  are 
the  consequences  of  their  act? 

First,  they  have  to  varying  degrees  set 
themselves  outside  lor  above)  the  law.  The 
more  remote  implications  of  this  have  been 
mentioned. 

Second,  the  particular  law  which  they  have 
broken  Is  an  Important  one.  No  society,  until 
all  men  be  perfect,  can  allow  individual  whim 
to  weaken  Its  ability  to  defend  Itself.  To  do 
so  would  endanger  Its  members  and  be  unjust 
to  those  who  did  go  to  war.  To  argue  that 
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V.etnam  was  a  war  of  imperialism  and  not  of 
t^-fense  is  to  argue  simply  that.  The  general 
will  of  the  country  was  that  It  was  a  proper 
war  (if  you  know  what  I  mean  by  "proper 
war")  :  Congress  supported  it;  the  two  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  were  voted  out  of  office;  a  poll  of 
McCarthy  voters,  taken  in  New  Hampshire 
after  the  1968  primary,  showed  that  62';  of 
those  polled  voted  against  Johnson  because 
they  thought  his  war  policy  was  not  hawkish 
e-iough. 

Anyway,  to  allow  the  individual  to  decide 
whether  it's  his  kind  of  war  is  the  same  as 
allowing  him  to  decide  which  law  he  is  going 
to  obey. 

Third,  the  men  who  evaded  military  serv- 
ice (Whether  legally  or  not)  share  some  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  effect  that  had  on 
the  military,  especially  the  army. 

By  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  proponents 
of  amnesty,  the  exiles  are  the  cream  of  Amer- 
ican youth.  Certainly  oppo.sition  to  service 
was  stronger  among  the  more  favored  of  our 
youth,  who  also  had  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic resources  for  legal  fights,  doctors  cer- 
tincates  and  leaving  the  country.  The  poorer 
draftees  lacked  these  means  of  avoiding  serv- 
ice and  would  have  been  further  inhibited 
by  the  value  system  of  his  class.  We  may  as- 
sume that  the  assessment  of  many  draft 
counseling  services  is  correct:  No  one  goes 
who  wants  not  to  go. 

So  the  Army,  its  manpower  needs  increas- 
ing, is  denied  many  of  the  more  intelligent, 
better  educated — and,  even,  more  morally 
sensitive — young  men,  who  make  the  best 
soldiers  and  officers. 

Instead,  it  had  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  with  officers  like  Lt.  William  Calley 
(fortunately  even  so  an  exception) ,  and  "Mc- 
Namara's  100,000.  '  men  who  couldn't  pass 
the  army's  I.Q.  test  but  were  accepted  with 
the  idea  of  preparing  them  for  civilian  life 
with  army  training.  Charlie  company  had  a 
whole  bunch  of  them. 

The  blame  for  sending  them  with  only  In- 
fantry training  Into  a  war  which  would  con- 
fuse a  sociology  major  and  where  they  would 
have  to  act  as  "ambassadors  and  diplomats" 
(CPT  Ernest  Medina's  words)  to  "win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  "  (as  Ronald 
Rldenhour  put  it)  must  be  the  army's.  The 
blame  for  putting  the  army  in  that  position 
lies  elsewhere.  The  sociology  majors  were  In 
Canada. 

Would  It  have  made  that  much  difference 
at  My  Lai?  It's  hard  to  say.  Just  one  lieu- 
tenant, almost  any  besides  Calley,  might  have 
made  the  difference.  It  Is  a  fact  that  most  of 
the  better  educated  and  better  trained  mem- 
bers of  Charlie  company  were  among  the  40 '"c 
casualties  which  the  company  suffered  In  the 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  My  Lai  massacre. 

Fourth,  by  refusing  to  go,  a  dm  ft  evader 
requires  someone  to  go  in  his  stead.  "Why 
me?"  is  a  question  anyone  can  ask,  no  mat- 
ter how  socially  ill-favored  he  might  be.  It 
makes  a  difference  whether  the  answer  is 
"Because  It's  your  turn"  or  "Because  some- 
one ran  and  left  you  holding  the  fort  and 
the  bag." 

Those  are  some  of  the  consequences  to  be 
considered  before  evading  military  service. 

Next  we  consider  the  anticipated  benefits 
of  amnesty. 

In  the  past,  amnesty  has  been  granted  by  a 
victorious  nation  which  could  afford  such 
beneficence  or  by  a  ravaged  one  which  could 
not  afford  not  to  grant  amnesty.  The  U.S. 
after  WWII,  when  10^^  of  draft  violators  were 
pardoned,  Is  an  example  of  the  first  sort:  an 
example  of  the  second  Is  South  Vietnam. 
There,  the  Chleu  Hoi  program  offers  com- 
plete amnesty,  political  reindoctrinatlon  and 
a  grub  stake  to  any  Viet  Cong  or  North  Viet- 
namese Army  soldier  who  defects  to  the 
Saigon  government. 

The  U.S.  today,  however.  Is  not  in  either 
of  these  positions.  We  will  leave  Vietnam 
neither  as  victors  who  can  afford  magna- 
nimity nor  In  such  bad  shape  that  we  need 
all  the  help  we  can  get. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  this  point  we  can  make  a  distinction 
between  the  draft  evader  in  exUe  and  the 
draft  resister  who  went  to  jail.  It  was  made 
well  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Youland  of  Pensacola, 
Florida,  who,  according  to  Newsweek  mag- 
azine, "has  not  seen  her  son  John  for  over 
three  years  and  (who)  finds  it  very  painful 
to  talk  about  him,  but  even  so  she  is  not 
sure  she  would  favor  amnesty,  'If  there  is 
any  chance  at  all,'  she  says,  'that  any  of 
these  boys  want  to  return  and  they  show  the 
willingness  to  be  good  citizens,  they  should 
be  given  a  chance.  There  should  be  some 
test  of  loyalty,  though.  Physical  punishment 
does  not  do  that  much  good;  its  their  frame 
of  mind  that  Is  so  lmport.ant  .  ,  .'  " 

The  distinction  is  one  of  attitude,  between, 
"I  don't  owe  my  country  anything"  and  "If 
I  can't  do  this  i  do  owe  my  country  enough 
to  stay  within  the  law," 

It  is  a  slim  difference,  but  it  becomes  huge 
when  you  consider  the  implications  of  am- 
nesty for  those  who  did  serve.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  eminently  unjust  to  change  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  At  best  the 
vets  would  seem  like  fools;  at  worst  they 
would  seem  to  be  moral  idiots  and  war  crim- 
inals. After  all,  if  the  draft  evaders  were 
right  In  deciding  that  it  was  wrong  to  go  to 
Vietnam,  then  the  GIs  were  wrong  in  decid- 
ing it  was  right. 

What  would  be  the  results  of  not  granting 
amnesty? 

Only  that  those  who  left  the  country  to 
avoid  military  service  w-ould  be  out  of  the 
country  and  would  face  a  prison  sentence  if 
they  returned,  but  even  that  seems  easy  in 
comparison  with  what  they  have  escaped. 
And  one  can  assume  that  those  who  were 
smart  enough  to  avoid  the  "mistake"  of  Viet- 
nam were  smart  enough  to  know  what  they 
were  doing  by  going  into  exile.  Either  that 
or  they  were  Just  skipping  out  until  the 
heat  was  off. 

As  an  aside.  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  leav- 
ing the  country  when  the  things  get  un- 
bearable is  an  old  American  tradition  This 
country  was  first  settled  in  large  part  by  men 
fleeing  intolerance,  poverty,  the  army  and 
the  law.  It's  a  good  tradition,  and  no  effort 
should  be  expended  trying  to  "bring  the  ex- 
iles to  justice"  by  extradition  or  after  they 
have  formally  changed  their  citizenship.  Ul- 
timately, a  free  society  is  one  that  lets  you 
leave. 

Finally,  will  it  hurt  the  country  not  to 
grant  amnesty  to  the  exiles  and  deserters?  I 
don't  think  so. 

The  country  doesn't  owe  them  anything. 
It  does  owe  itself  not  to  set  what  Selective 
Service  Director  Curtis  Tarr  called  Monday 
"a  precedent  for  permltlng  the  evasion  of 
Selective  Service  that  might  some  day  be  an 
unwelcome  tradition."  It  does  owe  its  vet- 
erans the  courtesy  of  not  making  them  fools 
for  doing  what  "they  were  told  was  their 
duty. 

Amnesty  Is  still  poslble,  but  it  must  be  of- 
fered truly  as  an  amnesty,  a  gift  of  forgive- 
ness to  transgressors. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAR01.1NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  join  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  '  Mr,  Thone  >  in 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  to  require  the  Secretary-  of  Labor 
to  recognize  the  difference  in  hazards  to 
employees  between  the  heavy  construe- 
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lion  industry  and  the  light  residential 
construction  industry. 

Tlie  legislation  we  are  introducing  is 
intended  to  make  more  realistic  and 
equitable  the  .safeguards  we  have  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  workingman,  by 
making  those  safeguards  more  adapt- 
able to  difTerent  circumstances. 

It  is  a  weakness  of  the  original  legis- 
lation that  these  differing  circumstances. 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  con- 
struction industry,  are  not  adequately 
recogi-iized,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  stiengthen  the  legislation 
m  tins  legard. 

The  generally  le.ss  hazardou.--  working 
conditions  and  the  smaller  number  of 
workers  employed  in  hi-'ht  residential 
construction  pro.iects  naturally  call  for 
less  stringent  .safety  requirements  than 
those  established  lor  much  more  danger- 
ous wo;k,  and  it  is  the  .simple  and  plain 
intent  of  this  legislation  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  into  account 
those  ma.ior  differences  in  promulgating 
work  safety  ,standards. 

Tliis  Congress  is  committed  to  promot- 
ing occupational  health  and  safety  for 
the  American  worker,  because  we  recog- 
nize that  adequate  and  effective  safe- 
guards are  good  for  both  business  and 
labor. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  maintain 
that  commitment  by  joining  Mr.  TH:>Nf 
and  me  m  seeking  to  secui-e  the  most 
rea.sonable  and  realistic  safeguards  pos- 
sible for  worker?  m  every  industry.  The 
amendment  we  offer  will  further 
strengthen  that  commitment,  and  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  support 
its  passage. 


.AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CXDNTROL 
ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  support 
for  a  number  of  floor  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  ha.'^ 
been  expressed  by  the  Minnesota  Pollu- 
tion Control  Apency. 

In  a  rcsoUuion  passed  March  13,  1972. 
our  official  State  pollution  control  agency 
urged  Congre.ss  to  adopt  amendments  on 
marine  sanitation  devices  and  on  a  num- 
ber of  the  other  items  in  the  Dmgell- 
Reuss  clean  water  package 

I  urge  the  House  to  consider  the  very 
import.ant  recommendations  listed  be- 
low" 

RESOLftlON     OF     THE     MINNESOTA     POLlfTION 

Control  Agency  to  the  President,  Senate 
AND  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Passed  Monday. 
March  13,  1972 

Be  ii  resolved  by  the  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  .Agency  that  any  major  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act  should 
contain  the  followiiig  provisions: 

(1)  A  provision  that  gives  the  federal  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  veto  state  permits  is- 
sued to  individuals  who  discharge  effluent  In 
intrastate  waters: 

(2i  A  provision  that  allows  individual 
states  to  set  stronger  pollution  control  stand- 
ards than  the  minimum  standards  set  by  the 
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fe<  eral  governmenr.  especially  in  the  areas 
pollution  from  n-.arine  sanitation  devices 
pollution   emanating   from    radioactive 
soifrces  including  atomic  power  plants; 

3  I    A  provision  that  sets  1985  as  the  dead- 

lii±  fcr  achieving  no-discharge  of  pollutants 

our  nations  waters.  This  should  be  more 

i.n  a  goal  to  be  studied,  it  should  be  na- 

lal  policy: 

4)  A  provision  that  gives  any  citizen  or 
grcup  standing  to  sue  to  abate  any  pollution 

;o  challenge  any  arbitrary  and  unfounded 
action  of  a  pollution  control  agency: 

5)  A   provision   requiring  that   the  spirit 
'etter   of    the    National    Environmental 

Po|cy  Act  be  followed  and  that  all  of  the 
inf3rmatiGn  required  in  environmental  im- 
pac  t  statements  be  obtained  before  the  grant- 

of  any  permit  to  discharge  effiuent  into 

waters. 
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H0N.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

If'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1972 

!|lr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
inserting  into  the  Record  the  March 
edition  of  the  Bicentennial  Bulletin, 
bulletin  is  compiled  and  written  by 
staff  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
tennial  Commission  communication 
cortmittee.  The  bulletin  follows: 

March  20,  1972. 
ARBC  Executive  Committee  Is  sched- 
to  meet  next  In  Washington  on  Tues- 
March    21.    and    the    Conamunlcations 
Corfcmlttee  will  hold  a  meeting  following  on 
nesday.   March   22,   also  In  Washington. 
Fallowing  the  recent  press  conference  an- 
••  icing   NBC's   plans   to   produce    10   spe- 
;    entitled    "The    American    Experience" 
by  American  Airlines  and  running 
1976.    the    show's    announcer    and 
lesman,    Chet    Huntley,    was    quoted    by 
New  Yorlc  Times  (36)  on  his  reason  for 
conning  out  of  retirement  and  back  to  net- 
television.  "I  wanted  to  get  something 
on  behalf  of  the  Bicentennial,"  Hunt- 
wncluded. 
project   to   Involve   Texas   colleges    and 
ersitles    In    a    coordinated    program    to 
ve    the   Bicentennial    has    been   set    In 
motfon  with  the  appointment  of  a  central 
plaijnlng  stafT  and   a  statewide    17-member 
tlve  committee.  Dr    Edgar  L.  Roy,  Jr  . 
?r  president  of  St.  Edward's  University 
ustin.  has  been  named  director  of  plsm- 
for  the  Texas  OoUege   and   University 
Bicentennial  Program. 

for  a  World  Pood  Expo  In  Iowa  for 
31cent€imlal  were  given  an  Initial,  tenta- 
go-ahead  by  the  Iowa  House  recentlv  in 
-32  vote  to  create  a  state  board  to  plan 
h  an  exposition  In  connection  with  the 
:an  Bicentennial  Celebration.  The  bill 
for    an    eleven-member    Authority    to 
t    grants,   acquire   land    and    construct 
buUbings.  Separate  legislation  Is  needed  for 
appr  jprlatlons, 

M  Gene  Sleevl,  Department  of  Defense 
Depi.ty  Director  for  Community  Relations 
and  DOD  Bicentennial  Project  Officer, 
brief  ?d  major  Air  Force  Command  directors 
of  ir  formation,  world-wide,  on  national  and 
DOD  Bicentennial  planning  and  develop- 
ment s.  The  two-day  meeting.  March  13-14  at 
Rant  olph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  featured  vis- 
uals Dn  specific  DOD  planning  which  will  af- 
fect Mr  Force  commands  during  the  Blcen- 
tenn  al  observance.  Mr  Sleevl  also  reports 
that  [Department  of  Army  information  officers 
were  also  briefed  recently.  In  a  similar  session 
The   Defense  Department  has  Issued  Its  Bl- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cen'ennlal  Memorandum  Number  Two  in  a 
numbered  series  of  instructions  to  Defense 
command-s  and  aerencies  designed  to  keep  all 
components  abreast  of  planning. 

In  a  Saint  Patrick's  Day  message  from  the 
American  Irish  Foundation  John  P.  Cos- 
grove,  Foundation  pre.sident,  has  announced 
that  they  have  prepared  capsuled  biogra- 
phies of  a  group  of  Irish  wiio  were  close  to 
George  Washington  during  the  Revolution. 
The  announcement  points  out  that  the  pass- 
word cf  the  Continental  Army  In  Boston  on 
March  17,  1776  was  a  well-chosen  "Saint 
Patrick."  Mr.  Cosgrove  also  said.  "The  Foun- 
dation hopes  to  stimulate  additional  re- 
search along  these  lines  so  that  obscure 
heroes  may  be  suitably  recognized  during 
the  1976  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States." 
For  additional  information  write  American 
Insh  Foundation.  943  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  '20004. 

The  Florida  State  Interamercian  Center 
Authority  la.st  week  unanimously  approved 
the  latest  plan  for  development  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  commerciiil,  educational  and 
culttiral  complex  on  the  Graves  Tract  In 
North  Dade  ilnteram.n.  TTie  authority 
stated  in  a  resolution  endorsing  the  specific 
projects  that  the  whole  project  would  be 
completed  on  or  before  Januarv.  1976.  In 
time  to  use  Interama  as  a  site  for  Florida's 
Bicentennial  celebration.  SpeciMc  projects 
endorsed  include  the  Garden'of  the  Sun.  the 
Tower  of  the  Sun,  sites  for  national,  institu- 
tional and  commercial  pavilions,  an  Inter- 
american  trade  show  building  and  a  regional 
mteramerican  park  to  be  located  along  the 
shore  of  Blscayne  Bay. 

A  Bicentennial  symphony,  titled  "In  the 
Name  of  These  States,"  composed  by  nine- 
teen year  old  Paul  Hofreiter.  premiered  on 
March  18th  by  the  Delaware  Valley  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  Maestro  Joseph  Prlma- 
vera  conducting,  Levittown-Fairless  Hills. 
Pa.  In  his  own  words.  "The  ideal  was  to  Join 
the  people  of  this  country,  both  spiritually 
and  emotionally.  Into  "one  perfect  imlon." 
The  work.  Symphony  r2.  Opus  33,  is  requir- 
ing 300  voices  to  perform.  The  Delaware 
Valley  Phllhaxmonic  Orchestra  of  Bucks 
County  is  not  new  to  premlerlng  Bicenten- 
nial or  other  works.  They  were  first  with  a 
■B. centennial  Ball  and  Season"  Paul  Hof- 
reiter played  a  role  also,  he  arranged  the 
orchestrated  Ann  Hawkes  Hutton's  Bicen- 
tennial Suite  which  was  premiered  last 
season. 

The  Philadelphia  Bicentennial  Corpora- 
tion will  present  its  plan  for  an  interna- 
tional exposition  on  March  21  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  attendance  will  be 
representatives  from  the  ARBC,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  State  Department.  A 
news  conference  has  been  scheduled  immedi- 
ately following  the  Philadelphia  presenta- 
tion. 

Following  are  further  comments  on  Bi- 
centennial Parks: 

"Gov  Russell  W.  Peterson  said  yesterday 
he  hopes  to  get  federal  funds  to  "buy  and 
develop  land  in  the  Iron  Hill  area  as  a  park 
to  tie  in  with  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 
Peterson  said  the  land  near  Cooch's  Bridce. 
south  of  Newark,  would  be  developed  as  a 
permanent  tourist  attraction.  He  said  he  sup- 
ports efforts  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  to  set  federal  support 
for  bicentennial  celebration  parks.  'This  fits 
in  well  with  the  plans  we  have  been  consid- 
ering' for  the  Iron  Hill  area.  Peterson  said,"— 
Wilmington  iDela.)  Journal,  February  25. 

■  The  Idea  Is  a  good  one.  particularly  be- 
cause It  would  not  force  the  states  Into  any 
rigid  pattern.  Each  would  select  Its  own 
architects  to  play  variations  on  the  central 
theme.  The  expected  result  would  be  funda- 
mental similarity,  but  without  conform- 
ity. The  proposal  would  provide  means  where- 
by the  several  states  could,  if  they  chose, 
have  a  part  in  the  nation's  concerted  cele- 
bration of  200  years  of  Independence." — Edl- 
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torlal  entitled  "Anniversary  Parks"  Shenan- 
doah (Pa.)  Herald.  March  4. 

"The  fact  Is  that  our  national  parks  ar» 
too  few  and  too  far  apart  ...  So  It  is  that 
the  announcement  that  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  plans  to  set 
up  50  parks  honoring  the  occasion  Is  cause 
for  rejoicing  .  .  .  it's  a  lasting  way  to  cele- 
brate a  Bicentennial."— Editorial  entitled 
"The  Park  Proposal"  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times.  February  26. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  Inform  vou  that 
at  its  meeting  on  March  3,  1972,"  the  Ha- 
waii Bicentennial  Commission  unanimously 
approved  In  principle  the  concept  of  the  Bl"- 
centennial  Parks  project  and  Hawaii's  full 
participation  in  this  program.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  on  these  Parks 
project  in  the  years  ahead.  The  concept  is 
exciting  indeed."— Henry  S.  Richmond,  Liai- 
son Officer,  Hawaii  Bicentennial  Commission 
In  letter  to  ARBC,  March  7. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  lo,  1972] 
A  String  op  Urban  Parks 
Our  National  Parks  with  their  untouched 
nature  and  outdoor  recreation  for  millions 
are  among  the  country's  proudest  assets  and 
the  envy  of  the  world.  But  we  are  woefully 
short  of  urban  parks,  the  kind  of  place  at 
the  end  of  a  short  subway,  bus  or  car  ride 
where  families  can  find  recreation,  diversion 
and  Inspiration  on  a  nice  summer  evening 
or  holiday.  One  of  the  few  such  cultural 
recreation  and  amusement  parks  In  the 
United  States— and  surely  the  best  de- 
signed—Is the  Seattle  Center,  right  In  the 
center  of  Seattle.  It  Is  a  happy  remnant  of 
the  1962  Century  21  exposition  and  any 
visitor  from  another  city  who  has  found 
time  to  see  the  exhibits,  enjoy  a  concert 
or  performance,  eat  In  one  of  the  restaurants 
or  Just  stroll,  would  want  to  have  such  a 
park  close  to  home. 

Well,  that's  what  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  would  have 
the  nation  give  Itself  for  Its  200th  anni- 
versary in  1976.  It  proposes  a  chain  of  such 
parks,  to  be  sponsored  by  the  states  and 
financed  by  the  federal  government,  which 
would  also  donate  the  100  to  500  acres  of 
land,  most  of  It  in  or  close  to  our  major 
population  centers.  Each  park  would  cost 
from  $15  million  to  $25  million  and  the  com- 
mission estimates  that  the  total  program 
might  run  to  $1.2  billion. 

As  the  commission  sees  It.  each  of  these 
Bicentennial  Parks  would  reflect  the  unique 
natural  and  architectural  characteristics 
of  its  region.  Each  would  have  a  central 
pavilion  for  historic  displays  and  regional 
craft  bazaars  and  workshops  as  well  as  an 
outdoor  amphitheater  for  symphony  concerts 
and  theater,  dance,  folk  music  and  Jazz  per- 
formances. These  amphitheaters  would  have 
standardized  stages  so  that  national  and 
International  touring  groups  could  slmplv 
plug  in  their  sets  and  perform  without  costly 
adjustments  and  rehearsals.  In  addition,  the 
commission  suggests,  the  parks  would  In- 
clude a  wide  range  of  outdoor  activities,  chil- 
dren's playgrounds,  picnic  areas,  marinas, 
restaurants  and  food  kiosks  and  perhaps  a 
botanical  garden  and  ecology  center  devoted 
to  Increasing  our  environmental  awareness. 
While  each  state  would  select  Its  own 
architects,  planners  and  designers,  the  com- 
mission hopes  to  inspire  and  assure  design 
excellence  by  issuing  detailed  guidelines  and 
establishing  a  national  design  review  board 
to  coordinate  the  design  of  all  parks.  Such 
coordination  would  give  manufacturers  a 
large  enough  market  to  Introduce  Innovative 
new  designs  for  the  structures  and  furnish- 
ings. 

To  complete  these  parks  by  the  spring  of 
1976.  the  commission  estimates,  site  selection 
and  preliminary  planning  should  start  right 
now.  This  Is  a  good  idea  and  we  hope  the 
commission  and  the  administration  will  lose 
no  time  proposing  It  to  Congress. 
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ASIANS  EXPRESS  MISGIVINGS  OVER 
PEKING  TRIP 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  Communist  China  has  re- 
sulted in  natural  misgivings  and  fears  on 
the  part  of  our  Asian  allies,  and  most 
particularly  among  the  Free  Chinese  in 
Taiwan. 

These  people  understand  that  the 
domination  of  Taiwan  by  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Peking  is  one  of  the  pri- 
ority items  on  Mao  Tse-tung's  agenda, 
and  they  are  apprehensive  about  whether 
the  President  will  affirm  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  their  own 
security. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  state  of  the 
world  message,  reaffirmed  that  commit- 
ment to  Taiwan.  Nevertheless,  to  many 
free  Chinese  his  trip  appears  to  be  a 
serious  mistake. 

Recently  Anne  Crutcher,  the  woman's 
editor  of  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
traveled  to  Taipei.  Manila,  and  Tokyo.  In 
an  important  article  she  notes  that: 

To  the  millions  of  Chinese  living  outside 
the  People's  Republic  .  .  .  F>resident  Nixon's 
trip  to  Peking  looks  more  like  a  blunder  and 
prelude  to  betrayal  than  a  master-stroke  of 
diplomacy. 

Mrs.  Crutcher  reports  that: 

The  government  officials,  university  pro- 
fessors. Journalists  and  students  I  talked  to 
were  virtually  luianimous  In  believing  the 
move  would  tighten  India's  ties  w^ith  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  rouse  second  thoughts  In 
Thailand,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Slnga- 
IK>re. 

In  Taiwan,  Mrs.  Crutcher  spoke  to  po- 
litical leaders  who  urged  that  President 
Nixon  visit  the  Republic  of  China  after 
his  trip  to  Peking  in  order  to  allay  the 
anxieties  of  the  people.  Morale,  however, 
she  foimd  to  be  high. 

She  reports  that : 

There  is  also  a  mood  In  which  concern  Is 
blended  with  philosophical  calm.  The  United 
Nations  defeat  was  a  harder  blow  than  the 
President's  decision  to  go  to  Peking  and  it 
appears  to  have  heightened  patriotic  morale 
among  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

While  we  all  hope  that  the  President's 
Peking  visit  proves  to  be  successful,  it  is 
important  that  we  understand  the  valid 
concerns  felt  by  our  traditional  allies. 

Mrs.  Crutcher's  reports  of  this  con- 
cern, and  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues her  article  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  February  17. 
1972,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

Different  View  of  Nixon  Trip 
(By  Anne  Crutcher) 

To  the  millions  of  Chinese  living  out- 
side the  People's  Republic  presided  over  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lal,  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Peking  looks  more  like  a 
blunder  and  the  prelude  to  betrayal  than  a 
master-stroke  of  diplomacy.  While  the  offi- 
cial view  in  Taipei  is  one  of  Judicious  confi- 
dence In  the  President's  assurances  that  the 
United   States   will   stand   by   commitments 
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to  the  Republic  of  China,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  private  cynicism,  both  In  Taiwan  and 
In  Chinese  enclaves  from  Manila  and  Hong 
Kong  to  San  Francisco. 

Most  non-Communist  Chinese  see  the 
President's  trip  as  an  election-year  maneuver 
which  may  win  the  Administration  a  measure 
of  Immediate  popularity  at  home  but  which, 
In  the  long  run,  threatens  both  their  secu- 
rity and  that  of  the  United  States  position 
In  Asia,  It  can  only  strengthen  the  Peking 
regime,  both  at  home  and  In  international 
prestige. 

The  oriental  concern  for  "face"  being  what 
it  is,  much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  overtures 
for  the  visit  began  on  our  side.  Reports  from 
Hong  Kong  are  that  Red  Chinese  rad.o  broad- 
casts currently  Intersperse  routine  denuncia- 
tions of  American  imperialism  with  gloat- 
ings  over  the  idea  that  President  Nixon  asked 
to  come  to  Peking  and  Ls  coming  "to  sur- 
render." 

Red  Chinese  willingness  to  receive  him 
Is  attributed  to  the  need  for  bolstering  the 
central  authority  at  a  time  when  factional 
strife  has  left  it  tottering.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  Lin  Plao  and  the  Red  Guards  in 
the  wake  of  the  cultural  revolution,  indi- 
vidual military  commanders,  sometimes  re- 
calling the  warlords  of  the  1920's  are  said 
to  have  become  the  real  power  in  many  parts 
of  mainland  China. 

Their  conflicts  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  their  unrullness  in  relation  to  the  cen- 
tral government  have  become  a  critical  prob- 
lem for  Peking.  Some  China-watchers  say 
the  Kissinger  mission  came  at  a  time  of  so 
much  internal  stress  that  the  regime  needed 
the  prestige  boost  of  the  President's  visit 
to  survive. 

Whether  or  not  the  situation  was  that 
acute,  leaders  of  overseas  Chinese  communi- 
ties agree  that  the  American  visit  cannot 
help  but  strengthen  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou 
En-lal.  Estimates  of  consequences  vary,  but 
most  are  unfavorable  to  United  States 
Interests. 

The  government  officials,  university  pro- 
fessors. Journalists,  and  students  I  talked 
to  were  virtually  unanimous  in  believing  the 
move  would  tighten  India's  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  rouse  second  thoughts  In 
Thailand.  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Singa- 
pore. As  for  the  hope  that  President  Nixon 
can  lay  the  groundwork  for  International  un- 
derstandings that  could  help  bring  peace  In 
Vietnam,  the  consensus  Is  that  Peking  may 
not  be  as  eager  for  American  withdrawal  from 
that  part  of  southeast  Asia  as  Its  propaganda 
posture  would  suggest.  The  theory  Is  that 
Peking  cannot  but  fear  that  America's  loss  In 
Vietnam  would  be  Russia's  gain,  with  the 
power  vacuum  left  by  our  departure  filled 
from  Moscow. 

In  Taiwan,  there  Is  some  feeling,  semi- 
officially expressed  by  Professor  Wang-Yun- 
wu,  senior  political  advisor  to  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  that  President  Nixon  could 
allay  some  anti-Red  Chinese  anxieties  by 
following  his  Peking  trip  with  a  visit  to  the 
Republic  of  China.  There  is  also  a  mood  In 
which  concern  Is  blended  with  philosophical 
calm.  The  United  Nations  defeat  was  a  harder 
blow  than  the  President's  decision  to  go  to 
Peking  and  It  appears  to  have  heightened 
patriotic  morale  among  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

In  San  Francisco,  too,  where  there  has 
been  comment  to  the  effect  that  the  main 
result  of  the  trip  Is  likely  to  be  greater  celeb- 
rity for  Henry  Kissinger,  the  long  perspec- 
tive of  Chinese  culture  sets  the  tone  of  re- 
actions. "We  have  a  different  view  of  time," 
Consul-General  C.  C.  Tuan  reminded  me. 
"when  you  look  back  over  as  long  a  history 
as  ours,  you  have  confidence  In  the  long- 
range  prospects." 

Meanwhile,  In  San  Pranclsco's  Chinatown 
as  in  other  centers  of  Chinese  life,  firecrack- 
ers had  began  to  pop  for  the  celebration  of 
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yesterday's  Lunar  New  'i'ear  and  prepara- 
tions were  under  way  for  the  dragon  pa- 
rade to  be  held  this  weekend  m  affirmation 
of  good  luck  and  the  continuing  allegiance 
of  today's  Chinese  people  to  at  least  some  of 
the  ways  of  their  ancestors. 


BUSING— CHANGES  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT FROM  EDUCATOR  TO  FIRE- 
MAN 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texa^.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  week  the  Judiciary  Committee 
gave  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on  busing 
to  a  group  of  Dallas  leaders.  Dallas  is 
the  eigJith  largest  school  system  in  this 
country. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  continued 
hearings  through  Wednesday  afternoon 
to  give  these  men  a  2' 2-hour  siJeciaJ 
hearing.  We,  in  Dallas,  appreciate  this 
consideration  because  buying  is  a  road- 
block to  the  future  of  our  progressive 
educational  system. 

When  the  testimony  is  typed  I  want  to 
share  it  with  you  m  the  Congression.al 
Record.  Our  superintendent.  Nolan  Es- 
tes.  was  formerly  A.ssociate  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  He  un- 
derstands HEW,  He  is  innovative.  He 
helped  write  the  1064  Civil  Rights  Act. 
He  is  a  scholar  and  a  top  administrator. 
He  has  tried  to  make  busing  work. 

Felix  R,  McKmght  always  hits  the  key 
issue  in  liis  editorial.  Busing  is  key  in 
Dallas.  Before  Est.es  came  up  to  the 
Washington  hearing.  McKrught  high- 
lighted the  trip.  Here  is  a  thouphtful 
analysis  in  the  March  12  Dallas  Times 
Herald  by  McKnight: 

On  next  Wednesday  Nolan  Estes  will  fly 
to  Washington  to  tell  a  House  subcommit- 
tee that  he  is  reluctantlj  switching  from 
educator  to  fireman. 

And  the  rangy  superintendent  of  the  Dal- 
las Independent  School  District  will  be  his 
own  living  proof  as  he  reads  a  reasoned 
statement  on  why  the  District  opposes  forced 
busing  of  students. 

No  longer  can  Estes  devote  his  many  tal- 
ents to  the  development  of  a  belter  educa- 
tional system  for  the  nation's  eighth  largest 
district.  He  doesn't  have  time — he  Is  running 
from  fire  to  fire  dousing  tragic  flames  of 
tension  created  by  cnirt-ordered  busing  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  heavier  r.ic'.al  mix. 

He  could  be  at  his  de.sk  working  on  blue- 
prints for  the  educational  future  of  180.000 
students  of  all  colors,  rather  than  testifying 
before  Rep  Emanuel  Celler's  committee  on 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  lim- 
it forced  busing. 

He  could  be  huddling  with  his  administra- 
tive staff,  broadening  the  exciting  concept 
of  the  unique  $21  million  Skyline  school 
that  will  ofler  innovative  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  races. 

Except — Estes  and  his  staff  must  grab  their 
coats,  rush  to  the  same  Skyline  and  their 
schools  to  smooth  out  disruptive  happenings 
in  these  busing  days. 

Nolan  Estes  has  no  Intention  of  going  to 
Washington  for  th.e  purpose  of  getting  Into 
the  emotional  offshoots  of  busing.  He  will 
not  be  there  to  speak  solely  of  violence,  or 
threatened  violence  in  Dallas  schools. 
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e  wii:  speak,  :n  hus   brief  15  minutes,  to 
critical  wounding  of  the  educational  pro- 
gj^am.    to  fractured  opportunities  for  voung 
.idents  of   both   races. 

He  w;I!  tell  the  Congressmen  of  accelerated 
aijsenteeism  that  is  cheating  the  student  of 
cational  opportunity  and  the  school  dis- 
t  of  st.ite  funds  based  on  attendance. 
:e  must  tell  the  sad  story  of  the  quicken- 
rise    in    expulsions,    broiight    about    by 
n  strange  environments  who  flaunt 
iplinary    codes    and    jolt    teachers    from 
xed    teaching    postures    to    the    binding 
4:d!ty  of  fear. 
■'e  must  refer  to  the  incre.->sing  number  of 
aclua!  physical  attacks  and  threats  between 
St  ider.t.s  and  teachers 

:n  short.  Molan  Sues  must  enumerate  the 
itive  results  of  a  negative  situation.  It  is 
t  nagging  result  of  the  court-ordered  mix- 
i;  that  troubles  him  as  he  goes  to  Wash- 
on  to  argue  for  reason  and  modificaUon 
system  that  just  isn't  working. 
:ie    IS   no   racist     He   is   a    verv   concerned 
educator 

Dallas  Independent  School  District  has 

hfuily  complied  with  court  orders.  It  has 

ilemented  systems  of  complianct^  at  a  high 

ar  cost  and  withm  prescribed  time  sched- 

A;i  of  this  has  been  done — and  not  with- 

■  penalties  that  acct^mpanv  dislocation  and 

■uption. 

t  is  :o  be  hoped  that  the  Congressional 
im.ttee  will  listen  intently  to  a  South- 
tern  educator  who  will  be  telling  them 
concerns  that  also  cive  dailv  worrv  to 
ents 

Me    of    the   presidential    candidates   con- 
Iv  summ.trized   the  dilemma  in  a  state- 
to  a  national  magazine: 
Forced  busing  Just  hasn't  brought  about 
'ty  education,  it  hasn't  solved  our  racial 

lems   Qual.ty  education  is  the  is.sue.  not 

ng.     Quality     education     means     more 
)ol3  and   classrooms,   not   more   buses    It 

ns  m.ore  and   better  teaching,  not  more 

dri.er.s 

Cleorge     'Wallace     speaking^     No,     Hubert 
Humphre'V. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  wing,  which  moved  two  and  a  half  feet 
at  the  tips  with  each  application,  did  not 
break  until  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  load 
mire  than  10.000  times,  he  .said 

He  added  that  a  four  to  one  safety  factor 
is  employed  in  fatigue  testing  of  Fill  com- 
ponents. This  meant  that  to  reach  the  equiv- 
alent of  25  years  of  operational  service,  the 
plane  wmg  has  to  withstand  all  the  maneu- 
ver loadings  that  would  be  incurred  In  100 
years  of  service  operation. 

Fighter-bomber  versions  of  the  aircraft  are 
assigned  to  .=ervic?  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  Australia  is  to  take  delivery  of  24 
starting  next  vear 
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THE      GREEK      REVOLUTION      AND 
AMERICAN  PHIL.\NTKROPY;    1827 


11     TESTS     TO     2  "2     TIMES     ITS 
REQUIRED  LIFE  CYCLE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

l^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1972 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  further 
ction  of  my  deep  interest  in  Amer- 
greatest  deep  penetration  fighter- 
'r.  I  ask  for  unanimous  con.sent  to 
in  the  Record  a  United  Press  In- 
ional  news  item  of  March  14,  1972 
though  only  a  life  of  10  years  is  re- 
red  from  a  standpoint  of  wing  fatigue 
the  F-111,  recent  tests  have  estab- 
d  that  a  real  life  of  more  than  25 
of    operational    service    is    to    be 
cted, 
Tte  story  from  UPI  is  as  follows: 
iSKiNCTON  —The     Defense     Departm  -nt 
today  Its  fighter-bomber  vers.ons  of  ihe 
-wing   F-IU    have   withstood   wins   fa- 
tests  equivalent  to  more  than  25  vears 
Jeratior.al   service 

Department  spokesman  said  -hat  10  vear.; 

■'>  required  service  life.  Hairline  fauUs  in 

castings    in    the    early    stages    of    the 

s  development  led   to  intensive  efforts 

■rert  the  trouble 

■  spokesman  said  t;dav  that  after  'he 
ar  milestone  had  been  reached,  the 
•A-as  subjected  to  further  fatigue  tests 
load  applications  equivalent  to  six  times 
'rce  of  gravity  •  j  a^ci-rtam  the  b.-eakine 


rs 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    M.MNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  KYROS,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  time 
approaches  for  the  annual  celebration  of 
Greek  Independence  Day,  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  mterested  in  the 
following  article.  Entitled  "The  Greek 
Revolution  and  American  Philanthropy: 
1827,"  it  details  the  tremendous  amount 
of  humanitarian  aid  provided  by  Ameri- 
cans to  the  Greek  j^eople  during  their 
struggle  for  independence.  I  commend 
this  excellent  paper  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  G.reek  Revolution  and  American 
Philanthropy:    1827* 
I  By  John  N,  Sfondourls) 
In  March,  1821.  the  heroic  Greeks,  known  as 
YerJurs  in  the  Turkish  politics,  had  revolted 
against  the  prolonged  Turkish  tyranny.'  The 
revolutionary  activity  of  the  Greeks  reached 
New  York  City  on  May  20.  1821.  brought  by 
the  brigantines  "Manhattan"  and  "importer," 
and     described     by    American     philhellenes 
among    the    Greek    insurgents,-    The    Greek 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  '  was 
publicized  by  newspaper  and  magazine  edi- 
tors    throughout    the    United    States    and 
Canada.' 

To  relie:  the  non-combatants  of  Greece. 
the  Great  Executive  Committee  (GEC)  met  at 
the  New  York  City  Hotel  on  January  6.  1827. 
With  Stephen  Allen  as  chairman  and  Isaac 
Carew  as  .secretary,  the  GEC  was  attended  by 
more  than  50  prominent  Ne'A-  Yorkers,  such 
as  Lyndie  Catim.  George  Griswold.  James  I. 
Jones.  Preserved  Pish.  Peter  Sharpe.  Hiram 
Ketchura.  P.  Vandenburgh,  and  Frederick 
Sheldon.  The  Committee  discussed  the  de- 
pressed conditions  in  Greece  as  reported  bv 
Samuel  G  Howe,  George  Jarvls,  and  by  other 
American  philhellenes." 

Without  delay,  the  New  York  Greek  Exec- 
utive Committee  issued  its  first  report  to  the 
.\merican  people.  In  this  report  dated  Janu- 
ary 10,  1327,  the  GEC  described  revolutionary 
Greece  with  the.-e  'Aords: 

Y'ou  are  .  .  aware  of  the  Information  re- 
ceived .some  weeks  since  In  this  country,  from 
the  m.»t  authentic  sources,  that  the  bar- 
b.irous  foe  of  the  Greece  has  left  her  no 
agriculture,  no  commerce,  no  arts.  That  while 
her  able-bodied  men  are  keeping  at  bay  an 
enemy,  the  fruits  of  whose  final  success  will 
be  brutal  violence  and  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre: her  women,  and  children,  and  old  men 
are  feeding  on  acorns  in  the  mountains,  and 
unless  promptly  relieved  bv  their  Christian 
brethren  of  other  nations,  will  be  driven  to 
experience  the  horrors  of  famine." 

In  the  sajne  report,  the  GEC  urged  Aineri- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


cans  to  help  the  naked  and  hungry  Greeks 
with  clothes  and  provisions: 

.  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  appeal  to 
all  Christian  nations,  not  for  arms  nor 
munitions  of  war,  but  for  a  grant  of  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  They  who  make  this  ap- 
peal are  Christians,  who  have  been  subjected 
to  the  most  arbitrary  and  capricious  tyranny 
for  I  four!  centuries,  because  they  would  not 
abandon  their  own  religious  faith,  and  adopt 
that  of  their  masters.  They  are  contendine 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  exertioni 
they  have  made,  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
to  which  they  have  submitted  in  a  war  near- 
ly as  long  already  as  our  own  revolutionary 
struggle,  prove  them  the  object  for  which 
they  contend:  and,  above  all,  they  are  hun- 
gry and  naked." 

The  appeals  by  the  GEC  had  an  immediate 
and  sensible  effect.  The  GEC  despatched  six 
vessels  laden  with  flour,  bread,  shoes,  clothes 
hats,  provisions,  sundries,  and  medicines  Be- 
cause of  the  official  American  neutral  policy 
in  the  European  aflairs,  the  Committee  se- 
lected three  private  individuals  to  distribute 
clothes  and  provisions  to  the  suffering  wom- 
en, children,  old  men.  war  orphans,  and  non- 
combatants  in  Greece.  For  this  philantro- 
pic  mission,  the  GEC  appointed  Colonel 
Jonathan  P.  Miller  (Vermont)  as  the  Prin- 
cipal Agent  with  John  R.  Stuvvesant  (New 
York  I  and  Henry  A.  V.  Post  (New  York)  as 
Miller's   Assistant   Agents   in   Greece.- 

While  distributing  provisions  to  the  Gre'-ks 
in  Morea  and   Aegean  islands.  Colonel  Mil- 
ler,   the    veteran    of    the    Greek    Revolution 
noted    in   his   Journal    (June   21,    1827)     the 
horrible       Turkish       barbaritv       committed 
against   the  innocent  Greek  children: 
There  arrived  at  this  place  [Porosl  last  eve- 
ning six  females,  who  had  Just  escaped  from 
the    Arabs.    Early    this    morning    they    were 
brought   to  my  quarters.  On   going  out    O 
G.Kl  of  mercy!  what  a  sight  was  presented  to 
my   view  1 1   A   girl   of  eleven   or   twelve   vears 
of  age  stood  before  me,  with  her  nose  ciit  otT 
cio.se  to  her  face,  and  her  lips  all  cut  ofT.  so 
that   the  gums  and   jaws  were  left  entirely 
naked.   All   this   had   been  done   more   than 
a   year  ago.   and   the  poor  creature   was   vet 
alive.    Her  refusal   to  yield   to   the   cmbracpf; 
of  an  Arab  was  the  cause  of  this  horrid  and 
sliocking  barbarity.* 

With  his  mission  accomplished  for  the 
martyrs  of  Christ."  Colonel  Miller  returned 
to  the  New  York  City  on  May  27,  1828  By  Julv 
14.  1828,  the  GEC  headed  by  George  Griswold 
decided  to  publish  Miller's  Journal,  an  expo- 
sition of  the  poverty  and  distress  caused  bv 
a  merciless  Turkish  foe." 

Colonel  Jonathan  P.  Miller,  while  summa- 
rizing the  American  donations  in  provisions 
and  while  reviewing  the  Greek  historv  and 
culture,  praised  the  Hellenes  for  their 'brav- 
ery, determination,  and  devotion  to  be  liber- 
ated frc.m  the  Turkl.sh  slavery: 

Tlie  people  of  Greece  have  shown  their  de- 
termination to  be  freed  from  Turkish  bond- 
age, by  rising  against  their  oppressors  and 
they  have  contended  for  seven  vears  against 
a  cruel  and  vindictive  foe,  and  atfearfu  odds. 
The.r  bravery  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
their  country  has  not  been  surpassed  m  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  Many  good  and  brave 
men  have  fallen  in  the  struggle,  and  many 
bad  men  have  r^^en  to  posts  of  honor  and 
command.  There  are.  however,  redeeming 
spirits  among  the  survivors,  and  determina- 
tion among  the  suffering  inhabitants  never 
more  to  submit  to  the  Turks,  which  will  cause 
Greece  to  be  regenerated,  and  to  become  an 
independent  nation. '■ 

Through  systematic  newspaper  Dublr^ity 
and  organized  public  meetings.''  the  Greek 
cause  for  liberty  and  indepe:idence  was  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  in  the  entire  Union. 
The  so-called  "Greek  fever"  had  numerous 
roots,  particularly  Christian  Orthodoxy.  The 
Christian  Greeks  were  imitating  America's 
revolutionary  blow  for  civil  and  re'lgious 
liberty:  they  were  Christians  battling  against 
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Muslem  infidels;  and  they  were  the  classical 
creditors  of  the  Western  civilization. •»  Above 
all  the  pro-Greek  enthusiasm  was  motivated 
l3y  American  charity,  humanitarianism.  sym- 
p.ttliy,  magnanimity,  generosity,  compassion. 
pii:lanthropy,  benevolence,  mercy,  and  pity 
for  the  afflicted,  naked,  starved,  distressed. 
and  destitute  Greeks,' 

By  December  20.  1827,  more  than  $139,500 
A-r?  raised  by  the  New  York  Greek  Executive 
C  'inmittee.  •'  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  $1,4 
million  in  current  purchasing  power. 
By  state  contribution.  New  York  contributed 
the  largest  amount  with  $90,066.59,  followed 
by  Connecticut  with  $3,264,71,  and  by  New 
Jersey  with  $3,067.66,  Donations  from  the 
other  states  in  the  Union  ranged  from  $333,28 
to  $5.00  in  money  and  provisions.  Canadian 
citizens,  statesmen,  and  scholars  donated 
*iy2  24  for  the  heroic  Greeks  who  fought  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man." 

Through  their  generous  philanthropic  as- 
sistanc:.  Americans  helped  the  Greeks  who 
lived  in  holes  and  caves:  clothed  their  naked 
bodies;  shod  their  bare  feet:  dressed  their 
wounds:  and  fed  their  hungry  stomaches. 
Above  all.  American  philhellenes,  assisted  by 
tlie  U.S.  naval  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  prevented  the  collapse  of  the  Greek 
Revolution  through  material  and  moral 
support, 

RECORD   OF   AMERICAN   PHILANTHROPY; 
A   SUMMARY 

Cargo 

Ship  "Chancellor"  (New  York)__  $17,500.00 

Brig  "Six  Brothers"  (New  York).  16.614.00 
Brig  "Jane"  (New  York  and 

Albany)  8,900.00 

Brig    "Tontine"    (Philadelphia).  13.856,40 

Brig  "Levant"    (Philadelphia)  .__  8,547.18 

Brig  "Statesman"  (Boston) 11,555.00 

Total    76.973,08 

Donation  in  money  by  state 

New  York $7,856.67 

Connecticut 3,264,71 

New  Jersey 3,067.66 

Massachusetts 333.28 

Ohio 286.38 

Georgia 180.00 

Vermont 136.70 

Maryland    20.00 

VU-glnla 20.00 

South  Carolina 5.  OO 

Prom  other  states 739.60 

Canada   192.24 

Total    16.102,24 

Collections  in  Churches.  Schools, 
and  Other  Institutions $3,291.34 

Donations  in  goods  collected  in 
New  York  City 

Shoes $274,25 

Hats 215.00 

Provisions  (beef,  ham,  pork,  etc) ..  183.  25 

Clothes    172,50 

Flour   168,75 

Medicines   151.75 

Sundries 72.50 

Bread     5^00 

Total    1,043,00 

FOOTNOTE" 

•Materials  for  this  article  were  obtained 
by  Harry  R.  Skallerup,  Science  Librarian, 
United  States  Naval  Academv.  Annapolis. 
Maryland. 

Anonymous.  "Tlie  Jews  of  Constantinople 
and  Its  Environs."  American  Monthly  Maga- 
sinf.  2  > October  1,  1833),  p,  96. 

-  Charilaos  G.  Lagoudakis,  "New  York  State 
and  The  War  of  Greek  Independence:  1821  to 
1830."   Orthodox   Observer,   XXXVII    (April 
1971),  p.  9. 

■  Jonathan  P.  Miller,  The  Condition  of 
Greece  in  1827  and  1828  (New  York:  J,  and  J 
Harper.  1828).  pp.  199-265, 

'Miller,  pp.  282-290. 

'Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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■Ibid.. 
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Ibid. 
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'  Ibid. 
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CLEAN  WATER 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mich- 
igan Student  Environmental  Confed- 
eration's newspaper.  Michigan  Earth 
Beat,  of  March  16,  1972.  earned  an  item 
under  the  heading.  "Clean  Water— Ac- 
tion Needed  Now!"  which  demon.=trates 
that  the  youth  of  America  have  not  lost 
their  interest  in  a  clean  environm.ent.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  aware  of  the  views  of  our 
youth,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  news  item  appear  at  tliis  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

Clean  Water— Action  Needed  Now 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
voting  in  their  weak  version  (,f  the  Muskie 
Clean  Water  Bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  fall  by  86  0.  Though  far  from  perfect,  it 
is  the  most  comprehensive  piece  of  federal 
legislation  ever  to  deal  with  water  pollution 
problems. 

Alter  the  Senate  bill  passed,  a  massive  at- 
tack on  the  bill  in  the  Hou.se  Committee  was 
launched  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  in- 
dustry and  several  state  governments.  This 
attack  succeeded  in  emasculatini,'  the 
stronger  Senate  provisions.  Congressmen 
John  Dingell  (D-Mich),  and  Henrv  Reuss 
(D-Wisc),  and  John  Saylor  iR-Penii.).  with 
the  support  of  major  citizen,  labor,  environ- 
mental and  professional  groups,  are  leading 
an  effort  by  concerned  members  of  the  House 
in  an  effort  to  attach  strengthening  amend- 
ments to   the   bill   on   the   Hou.se   floor 

Write  your  congressman  tcday  and  ask  him 
to  support   the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Zero  discharge  goals  and  effluent  re- 
quirements of  the  Senate  bill  for  1981  and 
1985  do  not  take  efTect  in  the  House  version. 
The  Hou.se  merely  orders  a  study  (in  section 
315)  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
10  determine  the  feasibilitv  of  implementinc 
these  1981    1985  requirements. 

(2)  The  power  of  the  federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agencv  lEPA)  to  review, 
and,  w  hen  appropriate,  to  veto  individual  dis- 
charge permits  for  industries  issues  bv  the 
states  (Who  may  be  unduly  influenced  by 
local  and  powerful  industry  groups)  was 
removed  in  the  House  bill, 

(3)  Protection  for  workers  must  be  Insti- 
tuted by  requiring  national  effluent  stand- 
ards to  prevent  Industries  from  "shopping" 
for  less  strict  state  pollution  requirements, 
and  by  establishing  an  equitable  system  of 
economic  assistance  to  those  workers  and 
communities  affected  by  plant  closures  due 
to  environmental  regulations. 

(4)  Citizen  suits  against  polluters  or 
against  the  EPA  Administrator  have  been 
seriously  restricted.  Any  person  may  sue  un- 
der the  Senate  Bill;  only  parties  suffering  di- 
rect damage  will  be  granted  standing  to  sue 
under  the  House  bUl. 

(5)  The    National    Environmental    Policy 
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Act  of  1969  may  be  weakened  in  two  ways. 
"The  Baker  Amendment."  introduced  by 
Senator  Howard  Baker  iR-Tenn.)  In  both 
current  Senate  and  House  versions,  seriously 
limits  the  publics  procedural  rights  and  con- 
sideration of  water  quality  problems  by 
agencies  granting  federal  licenses  and  per- 
mits. The  Administration  has  proposed  lan- 
guage to  restrict  the  necessity  of  a  "102 
statement  "  (describes  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  any  federal  project) ;  if  not  contained 
m  the  Committee  bill,  it  will  be  olTered  as  an 
amendment  on  the  floor. 

(6)  The  Administration  has  made  propo- 
sals which  would,  in  efTect.  repeal  the  Re- 
fuse Act  of  1899  and  an  anti-pollution  tool. 
This  Act  has  given  concerned  citizens  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  halting  pollution. 

(7)  Under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  state  fish  and  game  agencies  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Interior 
Dept  may  comment  on  all  discharge  permits 
to  insure  fish  and  wildlife  resources  protec- 
tion. The  Senate  and  House  bill  would  elimi- 
nate this  comment  procedure. 

PASS   THE   WORD 

In  our  community,  contact  the  local  editor 
of  your  newspapers  and  or  reporters  Follow 
up  with  letters  to  the  editor.  Notlfv  other 
individuals  and  groups  who  might  help. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  the  House  pass 
a  water  pollution  bUl  Time  is  too  short-  the 
problems  too  widespread  The  House  must 
pa.ss  a  strong  water  pollution  bill.  The  clean 
water  package  must  be  supported  If  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  workers  are  to  be  pro- 
tected and  if  the  long-term  goals  of  zero  dis- 
charge are  to  be  realized. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  REES  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  .loin  many  of  my  colleagues  in  paving 
ti'ibute  to  the  out^standing  Student 'Ex- 
change Service  known  as  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding. 

This  program  was  inaugurated  in  1951 
under  the  ausp]ce.^  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Mich,.  Council  of  Churches.  I  am  pleaded 
to  add  that  the  president  of  the  council 
at  that  time,  the  Reverend  Henrv  Kul- 
zenga.  is  the  pastor  at  the  Beverlv  Hills 
Community  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
pre.-ently  lesides  in  my  congrcs-sional  dis- 
trict. He  IS  still  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
motion of  YFU  activities. 

YFU  is  now  the  largest  and  faster- 
growin.L'  organization  of  its  kind  and  I 
note  that  over  600  California  students 
are  privileged  partic:pant,s  this  year. 

Tlie  program  enables  a  student  to 
spend  either  6  months  or  a  year  as  a 
member  of  an  overseas  familv  with  a  to- 
tally diiTerent  life-style  from  liis  own.  As 
a  part  of  such  a  family  living  experi- 
ence, the  mutual  appreciation  of  foieign 
cultuies  and  values,  so  fundamental  to 
international  peace  and  understanding, 
Ls  reinforced.  In  the  proce.ss.  trast  among 
tomonows  leaders  Ls  fostered,  often  de- 
spite considerable  basic  ideological  dif- 
ferences. 

Organizations  such  as  YFU  transcend 
racial,  religious,  geographic^al,  and  eco- 
nomic biases.  Tliey  e.xpose  students  to 
mans  inherent  communality,  and  in  so 
doing  seek  to  bndge  the  social  and  cul- 
tural chams  that  hinder  effective  diplo- 
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icy.  We  must  make  every  efifort  to  re- 
la  e  to  people  of  diverse  cultures  and 
backgrounds.  Youth  for  Understanding 

a  significant  vehicle  for  such  accord, 
and  as  such  deserves  every  American's 
CO  itinued  praise  and  support. 


NltXON  POLICY  ON   U.S  S.R    JEWRY 
ISRAEL  CLARIFIED 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

Ijs-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1972 

:jIt.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
wepk  the  editors  of  89  American  Jewish 
;spapers  gathered  at  the  White  House 
a  special  briefing  on  American  for- 
policy.   The   meeting   covered   the 
Anierican   position  in   regard   to   Israel, 
olight  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  other  re- 
topics   of   special   significance   to 
s. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference,  Philip 
Slcmovltz  has  written  two  penetratmg 
articles  that  point  out  that  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  dispute  is  con- 
tingent upon  an  agreement  with  Egypt 
that  the  U.S.  still  stands  firm  behind 
rommittment  to  Israel. 
.  Slomovitz,  as  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Jewish  News  of  Southfield,   Mich.,   has 
saijied  a  well-earned  reputation  as  one  of 
leading    American    journalists    in 
Jev*ish  affairs.  These  two  articles  serve  to 
her  illustrate  the  extent  of  his  exper- 
and  the  depth  of  his  insight  into  this 
ial  area  of  American  foreign  affairs. 
Speaker,  I  insert   these   articles 
khe   Congressional   Record    for   the 
benefit  of  all  my  colleagues: 

N     Emissaries     Assure     Concern     for 
8  S.R.    Jewry.    Pledge    Israel    Securitt 
ROUGH  Jewish  Editors 
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(By  Philip  Slomovitz) 
HV\sHiN-CTON.    D.C. — With    89    American 
sh  periodicals  serving  as  vehicles  for  an 
ndlng  of  Issues  In  which  their  read- 
^re  primarily  interested,  the  White  House 
or'.dav  defined  positions  on  major  Issues, 
as   the   plight   of   Russian   Jewry,    the 
'y  of  Israel,  housing  and  the  needs  of 
1  mpoverlshed. 

Nixon's    closest    associates.    In- 
;ne  several    important    members   of   his 
family  who  are  Jews,  passed  on  the 
rtant  v:eM.-s  at  a  specially  arranged  brief- 
Tor  Jewish   editors.   Represented   in   the 
cipatlng  gathering  were  editors  of  nearly 
e   weekly   English-Jewish    newspapers'; 
<  dltor  of  the  only  sun-ivlng  Yiddish  dally 
country,    the    Forward;    editors    of 
w  and  Yiddish  periodicals,  of  monthly 
cations,   quarterlies,   youth   periodicals. 
some  house  organs. 

Ith  Herbert  Klein,  the  chief  public  rela- 

personallty  in  the  Whit^  House,  presid- 

t  the  several  sessions,  the  participants 

the  views  of  Joseph  Slsco.  major  Inter- 

liry  between  jsrasl  and  the  Arab  states: 

ird  Davles.  depu^Wksistant  secretary  of 

for   foreign   affairs;    Leonard   Garment. 

Ronald   Berman.   Herbert   Steln,   John 

iman  and  other  White  House  and  other 

E)epartment  spokesmen 

two    questions    there    were    positive 

tions  on.  policies  to  which   there  are 

itments  by  the  Nixon  administration: 

atlon  to  Soviet  Jewry  and  Israel. 

Slsco  made  It  clear  that  the  US.  had 

supported    complete    withdrawal    by 

from  occupied  territories.  He  analyzed 


a  rat 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Security  Council  November  1967  resolu- 
tion to  point  out  that  linked  with  the  state- 
ment on  withdrawal  were  the  conditional 
points  on  negotiations  for  secure  borders  He 
described  American  aims  to  assure  "a  con- 
trac-v;ral  binding  peace"  and  he  stated  "the 
interesto  of  the  United  States  are  parallel 
to  Israel's  but  they  are  not  synonymous." 

While  exposing  "Soviet  opportunism."  Mr. 
Sisco  expressed  the  view  that  It  Is  not  In  the 
Soviets'  best  interests  that  there  should  be 
an  outbreak  of  war. 

There  was  emphasis  In  Mr.  Slsco's  speech 
on  Che  assistance  given  to  Israel  by  the  U.S. 
His  contention  was  that  more  assistance  will 
have  been  given  from  1969  through  1972 
than  in  the  years  1948  to  1969.  both  In  mill- 
".ary  and  economic  aid. 

Reiterating  that  the  situation  in  Cairo  has 
become  much  more  complicated,  quoting 
.Sadat's  frequent  threats  to  Lsrael  and  his 
attacks  on  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Slsco  nevertheless 
said  that  "no  doors  have  been  closed,"  that 
"if  there  is  a  give  on  key  points  the  issues 
ca:i  he  resolved." 

Why  hasn't  the  United  States  counter- 
acted the  "outrageously  prejudicial  positions 
taken  against  l.srael  at  the  Security  Coun- 
cil'" Mr  Slsco  was  asked.  He  welcomed  the 
question  as  a  verv-  valid  one  and  explained 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  tries  but  falls  to 
secure  sufficient  support  In  the  Council,  In 
Lsraels  defense,  that  the  majority  could  not 
be  overruled  and  that  It  is  considered  "In  the 
best  interests"  of  existing  situations  not  to 
resort  to  the  veto. 

Although  Russia  Jointly  with  Egypt  has 
broken  the  ceasefire  agreement  shortly  after 
it  was  ItLstltuted,  Mr.  Slsco  believes  that  the 
Soviet  position  on  the  cease  flre  parallels  the 
.■American  because  the  Soviet  Union  "sees  a 
danger  of  a  confrontation  with  the  United 
States  In  the  event  the  cease  flre  Is  termi- 
nated." 

Military  aid  for  Israel  continues.  Mr.  Si.sco 
.suid.  although  announcements  are  alw^ays 
•withheld — for  the  same  reason  that  Russia 
never  announces  its  plans  to  give  military 
aid  to  Egypt  and  the  Arab  states.  But  aid 
to  assure  Israel's  security  was  reaffirmed  as 
an  established  American  policy. 

Mr.  Slsco  rejected  the  possibllltv  of  an 
Israel-Jordan  peace  agreement,  stating  that 
peace  can  only  begin  with  a  Cairo  aereement. 
An  impressive  statement  oti  American 
policy  in  behalf  of  Soviet  JewTv  was  made 
by  Richard  Davles.  who  reviewed  the  activ- 
ities in  support  of  Russian  JewTv's  appeals 
for  emigration,  their  quest  for  cultural 
rights  within  the  USSR  and  the  extent  of 
reunion  of  USSR  Jews  with  relatives  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Davles  touched  upon  all  aspects  of 
the  situation — the  preference  of  Soviet  Jews 
for  settlement  in  Israel,  the  areas  whence 
they  have  emigrated,  the  fact  that  visas 
have  been  issued  to  Jews  from  Soviet  Georgia 
and  the  Baltic  states  but  not  those  from  the 
Leningrad  areas.  Moscow  and  the 
Ukraine. 

Mr  Davles  emphasized  that  Russian  Jews 
have  many  allies,  that  the  United  States 
e.xerts  great  effort  to  assist  the  emigrants 
and  to  strive  for  attainment  of  their  Just 
rights. 

He  maintained  that  the  Soviets  are  not  in- 
different to  the  American  attitude,  and  he 
recalled  the  exchange  of  com.munlcatlons 
between  President  Nixon  and  Detroiter  Max 
M.  Fisher  in  which  the  American  position 
in  support  of  Just  rights  for  Russian  Jewry 
was  affirmed 

Mr  Davles  said  that  "public  opinion  as 
expressed  in  the  declarations  In  support  of 
Russian  Je-ATv's  demands  In  Western  coun- 
tries have  been  an  effective  means  of  getting 
results," 

The  effectiveness  of  Voice  of  America  and 
the  need  to  continue  Radio  Llbertv  whose 
status  is  endangered  by  Sena'or  William  Fnl- 
brlght's  opposition  were  emphasized,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  for  assistance  in  securing 
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Congressional  action  in  support  of  these 
broadcasts  which  are  said  to  bring  desired 
results  in  broadcasting  news  and  information 
to  Russian  Jews. 

While  only  50  Russian  families  have  been 
united  with  relatives  in  this  country— the 
first  such  family  settled  In  Detroit — U.S.  as- 
sistance In  settling  more  Russian  Jews  will 
continue,  dependent  upon  application  from 
American  Jews  who  request  reunions  thereby 
validating  visas.  But  most  Russian  Jews  pre- 
fer to  settle  in  Israel,  Mr.  Davles  empha- 
sized. 

Participants  In  the  briefing  advocated  Jew- 
ish press  representation  In  the  correspond- 
ents' ranks  when  President  Nixon  goes  to 
Russia  in  May.  Jack  Siegel,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency, 
and  Joseph  Polakoff,  JTA  Washington  cor- 
respondent, indicated  that  application  for 
such  a  berth  already  Is  being  made  with  the 
White  House. 

The  agenda  for  the  Nixon  visit  In  Russia 
is  not  being  publicized  in  advance,  and  the 
question  of  his  raising  the  Jewish  Issue  at 
the  Kremlin  was  left  in  that  category.  But 
there  was  emphasis  that  "Soviet  Jewry's  needs 
will  n'>t  be  ignored." 

Herbert  Steln.  chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Economic  Council,  a  native  Detroiter,  gave  an 
important  analysis  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  Nixon  administration  deals  with  the  pov- 
erty program.  The  problem  of  increased  pov- 
erty among  New  York's  Jews,  especially  the 
elderly,  was  raised,  and  an  assurance  of  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  over-all  problem. 
A  report  that  attracted  special  interest  was 
the  outline  given  by  Stanley  Baruch,  director 
of  housing  development,  on  the  $50,000,000 
loan  that  has  been  extended  for  housing  in 
Israel.  Mr.  Baruch  said  the  current  loan  ad- 
vanced for  assistance  In  solving  the  Israeli 
housing  problem  Is  being  speeded,  because  of 
plans  for  a  new  loan  in  the  amount  of  -$100  - 
000,000. 

The  current  $50,000,000  Israel  housing  loan 
will  finance  the  construction  of  11,000  lionies 
for  middle-  and  lov.-er  middle-income  fami- 
lies. The  loan  agreement  was  recently  signed 
by  Israel  Finance  Minister  Plnhas  Sapir'and 
Dr.  John  A.  Hariiuh  (former  president  of 
Michigan  State  University)  administrator  of 
Agency  for  Industrial  Development. 

The  loan  was  made  to  Tefahot  Israel  Mort- 
gage Bank.  Selling  price  of  the  houses  thus 
financed  will  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
$16,000. 

Mr.  Baruch  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Slsco, 
Robert  Finch,  Dr.  Hannah  and  other  gov- 
ernment leaders  were  deeply  Interested  In 
the  advancement  of  the  loan  and  are  very 
sympathetic  to  Israel  needs.  "Robert  Finch 
is  a  deeply  devoted  friend  of  Israel,"  Mr.  Ba- 
ruch said.  He  added  that  Mr,  Nixon  is  kept 
iiiformed  on  the  plans  for  assistance  to  Is- 
rael and  "nothing  will  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  consummation," 

The   sessions   were   marked   by   frankness 
and    direct    questions    Involving    the    Nixon 
policies.  There  were  intimate  evaluations  of 
the  President,  especially  In  the  opening  ad- 
dress of  William  Safire,  one  of  the  President's 
speech  writers,  who  explained  how  the  Presi- 
dent himself  finalizes  texts  and  makes  them 
his    own.    Mr.    Safire,    a    noted    etlmologlst, 
whose  "The  New  Language  of  Politics"  will 
be  published  soon,  spoke  of  President  Nixon 
as  "a  man  of  will."  He  described  the  manner 
in  which  those  who  dislike  him  fall  to  un- 
derhand that  "he  Is  a  considerate  man  .  .  . 
he  explains  matters  In  the  simplest,  clear- 
est, every-day  terms  .  .  ,  more  than  his  pred- 
ecessors  he    has   a   distinctive   style    which 
might   be   emulated   by  future   Presidents." 
Mr.    Safire    made    reference    to    the   large 
number  of  Jews  In  the  Nlxon  official  family — 
Henry  Kissinger,  Leonard  Garment,  Herbert 
Steln,  Prof.  Ronald  Berman.  Arthur  Burns. 
The    expected    visit    with    the   editors   by 
President  Nixon  did  not  materialize:  he  was 
occupied  framing  a  statement  on  his  posi- 
tion on  school  busing. 


Max  M,  Fisher  was  referred  to  by  nearly 
all  of  the  speakers  as  one  who  has  been  help- 
ful in  framing  policies  relating  to  aid  to 
Israel  and  the  housing  loan,  in  being  an  able 
adviser.  Mr.  Fisher  was  In  the  background 
during  the  briefings,  but  he  had  his  own 
party  for  the  press — a  cocktail  reception  at 
the  Madison  Hotel  as  a  wind-up  to  the  brief- 
ings. That's  where  he  fraternized  with 
friends  from  all  over  the  country  who  came 
for  the  White  House  briefings. 

The  visiting  editors  were  White  House 
guests  at  a  luncheon  at  which  the  guests 
had  a  choice  of  a  regular  buffet  or  a  boxed 
kosher  lunch,  and  about  20  per  cent  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  kashrut  provisions, 

Hussein  Plan:  Reality  or  Dud? — Sisco  Sees 
Peace  Possibility  Only  Through  Cairo 
Accord 

(By  Philip  Slomovitz) 
Washington,  DC. — Joseph  Slsco.  who  has 
played  the  major  role  In  negotiations  for 
agreements  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  ex- 
pressed a  firm  view,  at  the  press  briefing  for 
Jewish  editors  at  the  White  House,  Monday 
afternoon,  that  the  only  hope  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  is  through  an  agreement  with 
Cairo. 

Asked  about  the  anticipated  Hussein  state- 
ment and  the  reports  of  secret  agreements 
purportedly  leading  to  acceptance  of  Israel's 
retaining  sovereignty  over  all  of  Jerusalem 
and  a  "nominal"  return  of  West  Bank  terri- 
tory to  Jordan,  Slsco  gave  the  emphatic  opin- 
ion that  all  hopes  for  peace  must  come  from 
agreements  with  the  Egyptian  leaders. 

He  went  Into  details  In  giving  an  analysis 
of  the  situation,  emphasizing  that  "peace 
pointed  out  that  If  West  Bankers  are  asked 
for  their  view's,  some  would  wish  to  align 
themseUes  with  Hussein,  in  a  Ha&hemlte 
kingdom,  others,  those  of  Palestinian  stock, 
would  ask  for  a  Palestinian  independent 
state,  while  a  third  element  still  prefers  to 
continue  the  terrorism. 

Slsco  was  specific.  "Possibility  of  peace  with 
Jordan  Is  distant."  he  said,  "because  such 
steps  must  be  taken  with  Cairo." 

The  first  reports  which  were  said  to  stem 
from  "reliable  sources"  cited  occasions  when 
King  Hussein  was  said  to  have  met,  in  Sep- 
tember 1969  and  February  1971,  with  Abba 
Eban,  Ylgal  Allon,  Moshe  Dayan  and  even 
with  Golda  Meir.  Supposedly,  an  accord, 
reached  "unofficially."  provided  for  a  return 
of  West  Bank  control  to  Jordan,  but  the  only 
military  semblance  it  was  to  have  would  be 
the  presence  not  of  military  but  of  Jordanian 
police.  Israeli  paramilitary  forces  supposedly 
were  to  remain  on  the  West  Bank.  Jerusalem, 
under  the  reported  agreement,  would  be  un- 
der Israeli  rule  but  Jordanian  flags  would  fly 
from  Moslem  holy  places. 

But  there  remains  the  conditional  point  In 
the  report  from  "reliable  sources" — that  the 
speculated  agreement  between  Hussein  and 
Israel  would  be  predicated  upon  an  accord, 
even  if  interim,  on  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW   LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SPONSORSHIP  OF  LEGISLATION  IN 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16.  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  expect  a  colorful  show 
during  this  election  year.  It  can  be  a  year 
of  education  for  all  of  us — those  holding 
office  and  the  public  alike — or  it  can  be 
a  year  of  unproductive  and  confusing 
charges  and  countercharges  for  hopefuls 
and  incumbent  public  servants.  While  it 
is  an  activity-packed  and  exciting  time, 
it  is  also  a  time  to  be  warv'  because  in  this 
day  and  age  too  many  candidate.s  for 
public  office  seem  to  concentrate  on 
image  making  instead  of  substance.  No 
one  here  denies  that  how  a  Member  of 
Congress  presents  his  case  is  essential  to 
explaining  it  to  his  constituents.  Our 
whole  job  is  one  of  listening  and  lead- 
ing— communicating  with  our  constit- 
uencies on  a  full-time  basis.  But  if  there 
is  an  element  of  showmanship  in  politics, 
there  is  no  reason  to  make  it  vaudeville. 
There  is  no  reason  to  follow  the  tactics 
of  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum  saying  that  "a 
sucker  is  born  every  minute"  making  the 
campaign  on  a  three-ring  circus  of  irre- 
sponsible and  irrelevant  charges.  When 
false  issues  are  raised,  the  public  is  done 
a  disservice. 

The  public  must  be  alert  to  certain 
"done  nothing"  candidates  sub.stituting 
irresponsibility  for  accountability  and 
distortion  for  honesty.  I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  of  those  would-be  elected  offi- 
cials who  insist  on  making  political  cam- 
paigns a  matter  of  mud.  threats,  and 
smears.  We  have  all  witnessed  their  cam- 
paign techniques  of  looking  for  trouble, 
finding  it  everywhere,  diagnosing  it  in- 
correctly, and  applying  the  wrong  rem- 
edies. 

One  of  the  favorite  of  these  false  de- 
\ices  of  would-be  office  holders  is  the  dis- 
honest tactic  of  the  smear  and  the  big  lie. 
"Make  a  charge,"  they  say.  "and  no 
matter  how  irresponsible  or  wrong,  doubt 
in  the  public  mind  will  stick."  "Tell  a 
falsehood."  they  urge,  "the  bigger  the 
better.  And  the  less  true,  the  less  sub- 
stantiated, the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
rebut." 

A  favorite  nonissue  of  this  type  often 
raised  by  inexperienced  "done  nothing" 
candidates  is  the  one  that  insists  that 
the  incumbent  legislator  has  not  had  his 
name  on  a  single  piece  of  legislation  and 
that,  therefore,  he  is  not  doing  his  job. 
This  issue,  when  applied  to  an  incumbent 
U.S.  Congressman  is.  of  course,  nonsense. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Congress  knows  that  legis- 
lation is  designated  by  number  and  ex- 
plained according  to  its  subject  matter. 
Any  schoolboy  knows  that  most  of  the 
work  of  the  Congress  is  hard  and  anony- 
mous. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only 
very  senior  Members  of  Congress — and 
very  few  of  them — have  any  chance  of 
having  their  names  associated  with  any 
bill.  Most  often,  It  is  those  who  serve  as 
committee  chairmen  who  by  virtue  of 
pure  position  have  their  name  on  a  bill 
when  it  comes  before  the  House.  When  It 
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passes,  it  becomes  a  public  law  with  a 
number  Any  association  as  to  author- 
ship, we  all  know,  is  made  by  the  press 
and  not  by  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se. 

We  all  know  that  m  the  field  of  legisla- 
tion a  man  must  speciahze.  do  his  home- 
work, and  become  an  expert  m  his  iicld. 
A  jack  of  all  legislative  trades  i.s  a  master 
of  none.  There  are  freshmen  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  felt  that  introducing 
a  flood  of  legislation  is  the  way  to  express 
their  views  on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues,  and  I  have  .seen  these  men  spread 
them.selvej5  too  thin  and  become  increas- 
ingly ineffective  with  tlieir  colleagues  I 
also  know  that  it  is  ea.sy  to  make  a 
promi.se.  but  it  is  hard  to  deliver. 

How  false  the  issue  of  legislative  name 
identification  is!  Try  to  recall  specific 
names  on  important  bills  Was  last  year's 
military  authorization  bill  known  as  the 
Hebert  act?  Were  any  of  la.^t  vears  ap- 
propriation bills  named  the  Mahon  act 
after  that  honorable  committee  chair- 
man? With  all  due  respect  to  our  Presi- 
dent, Richard  M  Nixon  wlio  served  in 
this  Congress  for  6  years,  where  *<  the 
Nixon  bill?  What  of  our  other  notable 
political  leadeis.  Have  we  a  Kennedy  bill, 
a  Johnson  bill,  or  maybe  a  McCnrmack 
bill,  a  Dirkson  bill,  a  Ford  bill? 

Of  course  the  great  ma.iority  of  all  our 
work  is  in  cooperation  with  others.  It  is 
tedious  and  anonymous  work  but  essen- 
tial in  hammering  out  reasonable  legisla- 
tion which  can  and  should  be  pa.s.<;ed.  We 
all  cosponsor  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion without  bragf'ing  of  authorship.  The 
Congress  is  a  cooperaifve  body.  We  have 
to  learn  to  work  together  Our  common 
goal  is  that  of  common  interest.  The  Na- 
tion must  come  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ea.sy  for  a  candidate 
to  make  a  promise  or  raise  a  charge 
but  as  an  incumbent  I  must  stand  bv  my 
record.  It  is  a  record  which  is  solid  and 
I  am  proud  of  it.  But.  for  the  sake  of  pub- 
lic education.  I  believe  the  voters  ought 
to  be  made  aware  that  the  tired  and  hol- 
low i.sKue  of  legislative  name  caUing  is 
hypocritical  and  unrealistic.  I  have 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  re- 
search the  subject  of  cospcnsorship  of 
bills  m  the  Houi>e  of  Repre.sentatives  for 
the  benefit  of  those  candidates  running 
for  office  who  are  ignorant  of  t!ie  pro- 
cedures of  the  House.  I  am  placing  tills 
Library  of  Congress  report  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  public  service 
as  an  adjunct  to  these  remarks.  How- 
ever, in  closing.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  letter  of  transmittal  which  ac- 
companied the  report  from  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Librarj-  researcher  stated: 
There  Is  nc  procedure  bv  which  le^-D^Ia- 
tlon  Is  referred  to  after  the  Member  who 
introduced  It.  e.g.,  the  Ford  bill  or  tiic  Boggs 
bill.  That  sometimes  oc"urs  for  several  pos- 
sible reasons:  O  a  Member  has  long  been 
associated  with  a  pa.-tlcular  piece  cf  legisla- 
tion, (2  I  the  m.-uss  media  publicize  a  meas- 
ure as  the  Ford  bUl  or  the  Boggs  bUl,  or  (3) 
the  title  of  a  measure  is  so  long  and  com- 
plex that  Journalists  refer  to  it  after  the 
Member  who  introduced  it. 

There  are  meanmgful  issues  which 
can  be  raised  in  this  campaign  and,  as 
the  incumbent,  it  is  my  duty  and  my 
privilege  to  stand  on  my  record  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  oppo.«ition  to  cross- 
examine.  An  honest,  straight-forward 
debate  will  be  of  public  benefit.  As  far 
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a<  I  am  concerned,  the  more  the  public 
krows  about  the  facts  of  how  the  Con- 
trr  ;ss  operates,  the  importance  of  se- 
niority, the  realities  of  legislative  spe- 
cie hzation  and  expertise,  the  better  off 
\vc  will  all  be.  I  commend  the  research 
pa  3er  of  the  Congressional  Re.'^earch 
Se  -vice  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
all  of  you  as  a  point  of  reference  for  the 
a  :e  of  clearing  the  air  on  this  issue: 

C  jspo.vsoRSHip  OF  Bills  .\sd  Resolctions  in 
THE  House  of   Reprfsekt.ativts 

major  departure  from  the  custom  of  the 
ted  States  House  of  Representatives  was 
roved  iri  l&dV  when  the  House  approved  a 

Uition.  H    Rea.  42.  introduced  by  William 
mer  of   Mississippi,   lo   allow   more   than 

Members  name  to  appear  on  a  bill,  res- 
tion,  or  memorial  The  resolution,  which 
he  form  of  an  dinenclmen"  to  para- 
.^^h  4  of  rule  XXII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
se.  was  favorably  reported  from  the 
use  Judiciary  Committee  on  April  '.o. 
7.  As  introduced  and  reported  to  the 
i.se,  it  would  have  allowed  up  to  ten  Mem- 
»  to  introduce  a  bill  or  resolution  Jointly, 
imended  en  the  floor  and  approved  by  the 
S5  oil  April  25,  the  res  nution  provided 
t  up  'o  25  Members  could  put  their  names 
the  same  bill,  resolution,  or  memorial, 
lere  was  virtually  no  opposition  to  H.  Res. 
Ahen  It  was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
se  Mr,  Colmer  emphasized  that  there 
Id  be  substantial  savings  in  the  costs  of 
iiMg  the  required  number  of  bills  once 
:  sponsorship  was  permitted.  He  noted 
t  2,800  copies  of  each  bill  i  and  1.900  copies 
iach  resolution)  introduced  were  auto- 
ically  printed,  and  that  when  identical 
I  were  introduced  by  other  Members.  250 
es  of  each  identical  maesure  were  also 
ited.  He  cited  as  an  e.xam.ple  the  print- 
of  a  housing  bill.  36  pages  Ions,  that  had 
ntly  been  introduced  m  identical  form 
noro  than  90  Members  of  :ht  House,  at  a 

of  $8,292    Under  Joint  sponsorship  with 

a;  of  nine  prints,  assuming  ten  sponsors 
ach.  the  printing  costs  would  have  come 
2.897.  a  saving  of  85.395 
iscusslon  among  several  Members  of  the 
-e  about  how  the  co-sponsorship  of  bills 
Id  work  m  practice  served  to  illustrate 
legislative  Intent  behind  the  resolution, 
response  to  questions  from  Majority 
ler  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Colmer 
e  It  clear  that  bills  would  not  be  held 
additional  sponsors  as  they  are  in  the 
ite;  that  meatsures  would  be  numbered 
referred  to  csmmittees  in  the  same  man- 
as  they  were  under  the  rules  at  that 
;.  and  that  the  order  of  names  on  the 
would  probably  be  determined  by  the 
cipal  ,^po:.sor  of  the  bill  Mr.  Colmer  also 
?d  his  objection  to  removing  the  limita- 

on   the  number  of  co-sponsors  allowed 

given  piece  of  legislation  as  is  the  case 
i'.e  Senate,  for  the  reason  that  there 
be  so  many  co-sponsors  as  to  "ap- 
e"  the  bill  before  it  ever  came  to  a  vote 
he  floor  Paul  Jones  of  Mis^  juri  p.?inted 
that  the  resolution  wa^  permissive  rather 

mandatory,  and  that  Members  who  still 
ed   to  introduce  separate  and   identical 

would  be  free  to  do  so  FmaKy.  H  Allen 
;h  of  California,  who  covered  much  of  the 

ground  as  Mr.  Colmer  noted  that  if  the 

age  of  a  bill  were  changed,  it  would  be 
o  the  principal  sp'->nsor.  "out  of  fnend- 
and  courtesy,"  to  advise  the  other  spon- 
of  the  new  language  and  ask  whether 

wanted  their  names  to  remain  on  the 
The  resolution  was  approved  by  a  voice 
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i  solutions  to  allow  Joint  sponsorship  of 
atlon  in  the  House  had  been  introduced 
h  Congress  since  1957.  Although  the 
se  Rules  did  not  specifically  prohibit 
sponsorship,  a  select  committee  study- 
he  matter  reported  in  1909  isee  Volume 
jf  Cannon's  Precedents,  §  1029)    that: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  House  ...  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness is  not  controlled,  nor  Is  the  business 
conducted,  merely  in  accordance  with  the 
express  rules  of  the  House,  There  are  many 
situations  not  specifically  covered  by  the 
written  rules  which  are  nevertheless  regu- 
lated definitely  by  the  procedure  which  has 
come  down  from  time  immemorial  and  v^-hlch 
procedure  is  essential  to  the  orderly  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  House," 

And  further: 

"A  casual  examination  of  Rule  XXII  does 
not  disclose  any  inhibition  against  the  at- 
tachment of  more  than  a  single  name  to  a 
bill  or  resolution.  Examined  In  the  light  of 
the  evolution  of  the  rules  and  practice  re- 
lating to  the  presentation  of  bills,  however, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  purpose  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  changes  made  from 
time  to  time  resulting  finally  in  the  intro- 
duction of  all  bills  without  the  formality  of 
recognition,  it  seems  clear  to  the  committee 
that  the  underlying  principle  of  Individual 
recognition  still  prevails  and  that  the  pres- 
entation of  a  bill  involves  such  recogni- 
tion .  .  . 

"The  information  obtained  Indicated  that 
while  tiie  practice  [of  single  sponsorship] 
has  not  been  so  prevalent  and  long  continued 
as  to  Justify  the  assertion  that  it  has  be- 
ctime  a  custom  and  part  of  the  unwritten  reg- 
ulations controlling  the  procedure  and  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
sufficiently  indulged  to  vindicate  those  who, 
in  the  absence  of  a  controlling  ruling  or  some 
action  by  the  House,  contend  for  the  prac- 
tice. 

".  .  .  The  committee  Is  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  under  the  true  and  proper  con- 
struction of  the  rule  the  attaching  of  the 
name  of  more  than  one  member  to  a  bill  or 
resolution  Is  unauthorized." 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House.  It  was 
clear  that  some  action  had  to  be  taken  If 
Meml)ers  were  to  be  allowed  to  sponsor  legis- 
i.it:  '11  Jointly, 

The  first  measure  introduced  Jointly  under 
the  rules  change  was  H.R,  9316.  sponsored  by 
Spark  Matsunaea  and  Patsy  Mink  of  Hawaii, 
to  reclassifv  certain  positions  In  thjEL  Postal 
Field  Service.  It  was  put  in  on  April  26.  A 
rough  survey  of  bills  introduced  with  more 
than  one  .sponsor  during  three  different 
months  of  1967  (May.  August,  and  Novem- 
ber! and  1968  (March.  April  and  Junei  gives 
some  idea  of  how  many  bills  actually  have 
been  introduced  In  this  way.  In  1967  the 
average  number  of  measures  introduced 
Jointly  per  month  was  37,  or  2.9'^:  of  the 
total  number  of  public  and  private  bills  In- 
troduced in  the  House  during  that  year.  In 
1968  the  average  number  of  such  bills  intro- 
duced per  month  was  40,  but  because  there 
were  many  fewer  bills  Introduced  overall  dur- 
ing 1968  than  1967.  the  percentage  rose  from 
2.9  to  6  3  .  And  in  at  least  two  cases,  a  con- 
certed effort  to  obtain  co-sponsors  was  made 
because  several  prints  of  the  same  bill  were 
necessary  to  accommodate  all  the  co-spon- 
sors. On  one  there  were  a  total  of  109  spon- 
sors, and  on  the  other,  62.  In  both  instances, 
the  name  of  the  principal  spcnscr  appeared 
on  each  print  of  the  bUl,  followed  by  24  lor, 
on  the  last  print,  fewen  co-sponsors.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  many 
Members  continued  to  put  In  separate  bills 
identical  to  others  already  Introduced. 

It  would  appear  from  the  sampling  noted 
ab(.:ve  that  the  device  of  co-sponsorship  will 
be  used  by  certain  Members  In  particular  in- 
stances It  might  be  particularly  useful  when 
Members  from  one  Sta*:e  or  region  want  to 
Join  together  in  sponsoring  a  measure  that 
would  benefit  them  all,  or  when  certain 
Members  of  one  party  want  to  display  a  sense 
of  common  purpose  by  co-sponsoring  the 
same  proposal.  At  this  point,  however.  It  is 
much  too  early  to  Judge  Just  how  prevalent 
the  practice  of  Joint  introduction  of  bills  and 
resolutions  will  become  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 
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CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 
SUPPORTS  H.R.  8395.  THE  REH'^- 
BILITATION  ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

rx  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  mv  wholehearted  support  for 
H.R.  8395,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972.  Recently,  I  introduced  legislation 
similar  to  H.R.  8395  and  appeared  before 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
to  testify  in  behalf  of  early  enactment  of 
this  much-needed  measure, 

H.R.  8395,  the  most  significant  amend- 
ment to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  in  the  more  than  50  years  of  its  his- 
tory, is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
we  will  consider  in  this  Congress,  The 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  has  been 
an  immensely  successful  program  for 
the  past  half  century,  and  the  pas.sage 
of  this  bill  today  will  assure  its  con- 
tinued effectiveness  in  the  future. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labo:-  for  the  high  qualitv  of  the 
bill   it  has   reported   to  us.   It  contains 
many  creative  and  worthwhile  provisions 
that  can  serve  only  to  strengthen  the 
Federal-State   vocational   rehabilitation 
program.  In  the  50  years  of  its  existence 
the  program  has  brought  valuable,  even 
lifesaving,  services   to  nearly   3   million 
handicapped  persons.  In  fiscal  year  1971, 
nearly  300.000  persons  completed  reha- 
bilitation services  and  were  returned  to 
the   labor   market.   Despite   these   large 
numbers    of    handicapped    individuals 
served  by  the  program,  however,  there 
are  still  many  thousands  who  are  not 
as  yet  able  to  profit  from  the  rehabilita- 
tion services  that  could  mean  the  difTer- 
cnce  for  them  between  despair  and  hope. 
For  many  years,  as  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Labor.  I  \.orked  dili- 
gently to  improve  programs  for  employ- 
ing the  physically  handicapped.  In  rnv 
capacity  as  the  top  administrator  of  the 
labor  department.  I  urged  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Illinois  Employment  Serv- 
ice—which was  under  my  .jurisdiction— 
to  participate  in  all  worthwhile  programs 
aimed  at  increa.sing  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  success  ol  these  programs,  we 
worked  closely  with  the  disabled  veter- 
ans organizations  and  created  many  new 
incentives      to      encourage      employers 
throughout  the  entire  State  of  Illinois 
to  hire  the  physically  handicapped.  Hav- 
ing had  this  experience  with   the  em- 
ployers in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  with 
the  outstanding  Illinois  veterans  organi- 
zations, I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
the  dignity  of  handicapped  people  to  have 
access  to  adequate  rehabilitative  assist- 
ance in  order  to  enable  them  to  lead  use- 
ful and  productive  lives. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  provisions 
for  new  programs  to  help  fill  some  of  the 
gaps,  enabling  vital  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  be  brought  to  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  receive  them  as  the  program 
presently  exists. 

One  provision  of  H.R.  8395  that  is 
particularly  close  to  my  own  heart  is 
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the  provision  establishing  a  special  pro- 
gram for  the  severely  handicapped.  It 
is  these  severely  handicapped  who,  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  their  handicaps 
and  the  limitations  of  the  program  it- 
self, have  been  unable  to  benefit  from 
the  many  services  that  have  been  so 
helpful  over  the  years  to  other  less  se- 
verely handicapped  persons.  The  provis- 
ions of  H.R.  8395  will  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  specific  and  sustained  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  special  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  severely  handicapped  as  they 
undergo  rehabilitation. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
bill  will  provide  special  services  to  those 
suffering  from  serious  kidney  disease. 
In  recent  years  we  have  begun  to  realize 
the  desperate  problems  involved  with 
kidney  disease  and  the  luitold  suffering 
of  those  aflBicted  with  this  disease.  Re- 
habilitation of  persons  with  kidney  dis- 
ease can  be  a  complex  and  expensive 
process,  and  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8395 
will  help  to  provide  some  of  the  assist- 
ance that  is  needed  to  bring  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  increased  numbers  of 
those  suffering  from  this  disease. 

Another  disability  group  with  special 
rehabilitation  problems  that  wUl  receive 
special  services  through  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  8395  is  the  group  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  paralyzing  spinal  cord  injuries. 
The  bm  will  establish  and  maintain  a 
national  center  to  treat  persons  suffer- 
ing from  such  spinal  cord  injuries.  This 
center  will  contain  a  variety  of  services 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  spinal  cord 
injured  and  to  bring  to  them  a  degree 
of  independence. 

A  National  Information  Center  created 
by  H.R.  8395  will  help  to  coordinate  in- 
formation concerning  Federal  programs 
for  the  handicapped  and  make  knowl- 
edge concerning  such  programs  more 
easily  accessible  to  handicapped  persons, 
their  families  and  friends,  and  to  any 
others  who  are  Interested  in  such  pro- 
grams. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  author- 
ize a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youth  and  Adults  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  centers  for  underachiev- 
ing deaf  youth  and  adults.  The  legisla- 
tion establishes  a  National  Commission 
on  Transportation  and  Housing  for  the 
Handicapped  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  problems  the 
handicapped  face  as  they  live  and  travel 
in  this  country.  Another  new  program 
authorized  by  H.R,  8395  is  that  which 
provides  new  sources  of  financing  for 
multipurpose  rehabilitation  facilities 
through  mortgage  insurance.  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  provides  annual  interest 
grants  to  assist  rehabilitation  agencies 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  borrowing  from 
other  sources  for  the  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facilities. 

These  are  some  of  the  new  programs 
that  will  be  established  with  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  8395.  Other  provisions 
amend  existing  programs  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  so  that 
these  existing  programs  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  re- 
habilitation for  handicapped  persons. 
The  greatness  of  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  over  the  past  half 
century  has  been  based  to  a  large  extent 
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on  Ita  ability  to  change,  to  adjust  to 
changing  needs.  This  bill  provides  many 
of  the  answers  to  the  problems  facing 
handicapped  persons  In  this  country  to- 
day as  they  work  to  change  their  futures 
for  the  better.  I  urge  this  body  to  move 
rapidly  and  unanimously  to  pass  the 
bill  so  that  more  handicapped  persons 
can  be  rehabilitated  to  productive  lives. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  This 
bill  embodies  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. Similar  proposals  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Out  of  these  various  proposals 
should  flow  legislation  which  will  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  improving  the 
lives  and  increasing  the  independence  of 
the  Nation's  20  million  elderly.  Consid- 
eration of  the  original  act  in  1965.  and 
of  the  amendments  enacted  in  1967  and 
1969  have  been  characterized  by  bipart- 
isan cooperation,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  We  hope  today  with  these  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  to  contribute  to  this  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Year  1971  was  a  great  progress  in  the 
Nation's  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
aging.  The  long  anticipated  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber, with  representatives  from  through- 
out the  Nation  taking  part.  The  recom- 
mendations produced  by  that  conference 
have  already  had  an  impact  on  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  at  the  White  House  confer- 
ence that  the  President  called  for  a  five- 
fold increase  in  the  budget  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  and  Congress 
immediately  responded  to  that  request  by 
providing  substantial  increases  in  appro- 
priations for  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Year  1972  will  also  be  an  important 
year  for  older  Americans.  HJl.  1,  which 
has  passed  the  House,  should  be  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor.  The  bill  has  numerous  provisions 
which  would  benefit  the  elderly,  includ- 
ing an  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, an  automatic  cost-of-living  increase, 
and  a  minimum  income  base  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

The  Federal  Government  has  many 
opportunities  to  fulfill  its  commitments 
to  the  aged:  The  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  will  expire  June  30, 
and  must  be  extended  if  the  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  act  are  to  be  continued. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  this  bill, 
which  would  not  only  extend,  but  ex- 
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pand,   revise,   and  improve   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

America's  20  million  elderly  are  fre- 
quently discussed  as  if  they  were  a  typi- 
cal older  person,  as  if  the  problems  of 
some  were  the  problems  of  all.  The  Na- 
tion's citizens  over  65  are,  of  course,  not 
homogeneous.  In  a  sense — because  they 
have  lived  longer  than  the  rest  of  us — 
their  life  histories  are  the  most  Individ- 
ualized. In  attempting  to  classify  the 
older  population,  these  kinds  of  distinc- 
tions appear : 

Half  are  below  the  age  of  74,  half 
above. 

A  few  are  well  off;  one-quarter  are 
poor. 

Some  are  quite  healthj'.  but  about  5 
percent  are  so  impaired  that  they  re- 
quire institutional  care. 

Many  live  independently;  some  live 
with  children  or  other  relatives. 

Some  have  coUege  degrees:  many  did 
not  complete  elementary  school. 

A  few  still  work  full  time;  some  had 
been  out  of  work  for  a  long  time  when 
they  finally  decided  to  retire. 

Faced  with  this  diverse  poptilation.  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  is  structured  to 
meet  the  var>'ing  needs  of  the  Nation's 
elderiy.  This  proposal  to  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  comprehensive  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly,  in  order  to  assist 
older  persons  to  hve  independent,  mean- 
ingful, and  dignified  lives.  Funds  would 
be  allotted  to  states  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  State  and  local  capacity 
to  plan  and  coordinate  programs  for  the 
elderly.  This  bill  includes  authorization 
for  a  nutritional  program  for  the  elderlv, 
along  the  lines  already  approved  bv  the 
Congress  In  S,  1163. 

While  the  bill  would  provide  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  of  resource's  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  hunger  among  the 
older  persons,  it  would  also  encourage 
the  development  of  other  services  to  cre- 
ate a  comprehensive  nutrition  and  social 
service  program.  These  social  services 
could  include  health,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, tran.sportatlon.  homemaker  serv- 
ices, housing  assistance  and  information 
and  referral  services,  if  the  State  and  lo- 
cal planning  agencies  determined  these 
services  were  needed  as  part  of  an  areas 
comprehensive  service  plan. 

The  strategy  expressed  in  the  bill 
would  foster  the  development  of  area 
plans.  These  plans  wouk:  define  the  needs 
of  older  persons  for  services  and  set 
forth  arrangements  made  with  service 
providers  to  establish  a  program  of  co- 
ordinated services  to  meet  the  needs 
identified  in  the  plan.  Funds  for  services 
would  be  provided  to  initiate  services 
that  were  not  available  In  the  local  area 
imder  present  programs.  Only  in  this 
way  can  an  effective  program  of  ser\'lces 
to  meet  the  needs  of  older  persons  be 
assured. 

In  his  initial  budget  request  the  Presi- 
dent more  than  doubled  the  budget  for 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  to  $100 
million.  He  has  now  added  an  additional 
$100  million,  for  a  total  of  $200  million. 
This  means  quite  clearly  that  we  can 
now  be  sure  of  a  substantial  beginning 
of  the  realization  of  the  nutrition  legis- 
lation that  has  already  parsed  Congress. 
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In  sum,  I  believe  that  there  is  much  in 

this  bill  that  would  mean  a  major  step 

jrward  In  the  delivery  of  services  to 

c  Ider  people,  and  urge  its  prompt  and 

t  lorough  consideration. 


A  CAREFUL  LOOK  AT  GROWTH  AS 
SUICIDE 
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HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISS0I7HI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  David  A. 
Abaderson,  writing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Jpurnal,  points  up  the  human  tendency 
ultimate  commonsense  when  the  big 
i*ues  are  involved.  His  comments  which 
a|)pear  on  the  editorial  pages  of  March 
follow : 
A  CAREFrL  Look  at  Orowth  as  Suicide 

(By  David  C.  Anderson) 

Limits  to  Growth"  is  a  recently  published 

vironmental    study    currently    attracting 

passionate  attention.  Its  major  conclu- 

n,  certainly,   would  seem  to  warrant  the 

.•y  response:   A  rapid  halt  to  population 

d  economic  growth  Is  the  only  way  to  fore- 

11  the  collapse  of  human  society  within  a 

itury's  time. 

rhe  study  (Universe  Books.  205  pages, 
50  hardcover.  $2.75  paperback)  was  spon- 
by  Potomac  Associates,  a  nonprofit 
ushlngton  research  firm,  and  conducted  by 
I  ;roup  of  analysts  headed  by  Professor  Den- 
L.  Meadows  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
Technology.  The  book  is  also  part  of  a  proj- 
undertaken  by  the  Club  of  Rome,  an  in- 
teinatlonal  group  of  businessmen,  scientists 
anl  others,  and  financed  by  the  Volkswagen 
Foundation. 

The  club  betrays  a  certain  smugness.  "The 
mi  Jorlty  of  the  worlds  people  are  concerned 
;h    matters    that    afTect    only    family    or 
friends  over  a  short  period  of  time,"  the  study 
beneath  a  graph  purporting  to  reflect  the 
iige  of  human  perspectives.   "Others  look 
ahead  in  time  or  over  a  larger  area — 
.■  or  nation.  Only  a  very  few  people  have 
obal  perspective  that  extends  far  into  the 
ure." 

ind  many  readers  seem  willing  to  grant 
Ir  claim  to  special  vision.  New  York  Times 
Anthony  Lewis,  for  example,  wTote 
the  study: 

Merely  to  state  such  problems  is  to  make 
thing  evident:  The  complete  Irrelevance 
most  of  today's  political  concerns  to  the 
Important  problem  facing  the  world  In 
long  run.  And  not  very  long  at  that.  There 
men  in  government  who  understand  that 
but  the  leaders  they  advise  are  too  busy 
ng  to  win  this  year's  election  to  be  Inter- 
ted  with  such  disturbing  thoughts." 

CAUTIOUS   APPRAISAL    NEEDED 

perhaps  the  study  merits  its  claim  to  spe- 

inslght,  or  perhaps  i'  doesn't.  The  weight 

:ts  implication,  though,  requires  that  It  be 

apfjralsed  in  a  more  cautious  light  than  many 

seem  prepared  to  give  it.  especially  slncie 

Associates  has  chosen  to  give  "Lim- 

:o  Growth"  something  of  a  hype.  Advance 

projjfs  were  sent  to  selected  Journalists,  and 

book  was   Introduced   with   a  day-long 

um    and    press    conference    at    the 

thsonlAn  Institution. 

jmlts  to  Growth"  actually  does  not  dif- 

in    any    substaintlal    way    from    a    book 

"World    Dynamics"    by   management 

Jay   Forrester    ( Wright -Allen   Press). 

rid   Dynamics"   was  published   last  year 

discussed   at   length   on    this   page   for 

moral   and  social  problems  it  implied. 
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Mr.  Forrester,  it  turns,  out,  is  an  associate 
of  Mr.  Meadows  and  is  also  known  to  the 
Club  of  Rome.  In  an  interview  Mr.  Meadows 
acknowledged  that  "Limits  to  Growth"  is 
something  of  a  rewrite  Job  and  explained 
that  two  Instalments  of  the  study  scheduled 
for  publication  later  this  year  will  advance 
the  project  more  substantially. 

In  any  event,  the  Forrester-Meadows  re- 
search amounts  to  this: 

Various  trends  affect  life  on  earth;  popu- 
lation growth,  pollution  generation,  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources,  food  production 
and  industrial  output.  Each  of  these  may  be 
e.xpressed  in  mathematical  terms,  as  may  the 
relationships  between  them.  A  computer' may 
be  used  to  calculate  the  behavior  of  the 
trends  as  they  relate  to  each  other. 

Now  It  is  important  to  note  that  some 
of  the  trends — population  growth  and  pollu- 
tion generation,  for  example — tend  to  be  ex- 
ponential rather  than  arithmetic:  They 
Increase  by  multiplying  rather  than  by  add- 
ing increments.  Expone:i-.lal  growth  starts 
slowly  but  soon  may  reach  a  staggering  rat-e. 
Thus  the  computer  forecasts  dramatic 
events  for  the  world  if  current  trends  con- 
tlJiue.  Some  time  before  the  end  of  the  next 
century,  the  comput-er  prlntout.=;  show,  the 
world  system  will  reach  a  point  where  popu- 
Iatio;i  can  no  longer  be  supponed  by  exist- 
ing resources.  Population  decline  is  the 
result. 

If  one  adjusts  any  one  of  the  trend  for- 
mulas to  reflect  possible  attempts  to  delay 
the  catastrophe — a  new  discovery  of  min- 
erals, a  technical  advance  or  a  sharp  increase 
in  agricultural  output,  for  example — it  still 
occurs,  since  other  destructive  or  wasteful 
trends  in  the  world  system  are  intensified. 

Only  in  one  case  is  the  catastrophe  averted: 
if  population  growth  and  the  growth  of 
industrial  capital  are  halted  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  world  enters  a  state  of  equilibrium 
and  lor.g-term  stability. 

Both  "Limits  to  Growth"  and  "World  Dy- 
namics" carefully  hedge  their  reporting  of 
these  findings:  the  mathematical  formulas, 
of  course,  oversimplify  reality,  they  acknowl- 
edge, and  Mr.  Meadows  in  tils  Interview  ex- 
plained that  the  major  purpose  of  the  study 
Is  to  establish  the  problem  of  growth — here- 
tofore accepted  as  beneficial  without  ques- 
tion— as  a  new  area  of  study. 

Yet  predictably  enough,  many  lay  read- 
ers of  the  study  have  chosen  to  ignore  the 
cautionary  context  and  seize  upon  the  im- 
plied conclusion  that  growth  is  suicidal. 

"If  man  wants  an  extended  future,  in 
short  if  he  wants  to  avoid  the  pattern  of 
bcom  and  collapse,  he  will  have  to  give  up 
the  philosophy  of  growth,"  said  Mr.  Lewis 
in  one  of  the  three  columns  he  wrote  on 
the  study,  "To  pretend  that  growth  can  go 
on  forever  is  like  arguing  that  the  earth  is 
flat.  Only  the  consequences  are  more  seri- 
ous, '  he  wrote  in  another. 
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THE    SKEPTICS'    VIEW 

And  to  one  who  has  considered  "World 
Dynamics'  once  and  finds  "Limits  to  Growth 
more  repetitious  than  striking,  this  apo- 
calyptic response  becomes  as  much  a  source 
of  interest  aa  the  substance  of  the  two 
studies.  With  It  m  mind,  one  approaches 
those  who  are  skeptical. 

Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  as  passionate 
in  their  defensiveness  as  tne  apocalyptlcs  are 
in  the  Jeremlahlsm  which  only  adds  to  the 
confusion.  Economist  Henry  Wallich  dis- 
misses "Limits  to  Growth"  as  "a  piece  of  ir- 
responsible nonsense,"  though  he  then  goes 
on  to  make  more  substantial  points. 

And  Columbia  professors  Peter  Passell  and 
Leonard  Ross,  authors  of  a  forthcoming  book 
arguing  for  growth,  suggest  that  those  who 
oppose  growth  are  members  of  the  upper- 
middle  class  who  resent  the  rising  affluence 
of  the  lower  classes  as  a  threat  to  their 
status.  Rising  affluence  Is  a  chief  result  of 
economic  growth 

Anthony  Weiner  of  the  Hudson  Institute, 


though,  provides  a  response  that  permits 
some  more  profound  thoughts  both  on 
"Limits  to  Growth  "  itself  and  on  the  apoca- 
ij'pticism  it  has  generated. 

Mr.  Weiner  emphasizes  that  the  subject  of 
growth  is  very  much  worthy  of  study,  and 
that  the  Forrest-Meadows  research  amounts 
to  a  valuable  contribution.  In  fact,  he  re- 
veals, the  Hudson  Institute  plans  to  develop 
Its  own  growth  scenarios,  not  directly  re- 
futing "Limits  to  Growth"  but  showing  that 
non-catastrophic  futures  are  as  plausible. 

Mr.  Weiner  acknowledges  the  standard  re- 
sponses of  other  skeptics:  The  world  model 
as  explained  in  "Limits  to  Growth"  does  not 
seem  to  account  well  for  the  economic  fact 
that  as  resources  become  scarce  their  price 
goes  up  and  people  are  motivated  to  find 
substitutes  or  to  do  without. 

Nor  does  it  properly  reflect  the  continuing 
trend  of  technological  innovation.  Though 
the  study  does  try  to  adjust  some  of  its  fig- 
ures for  new  discoveries,  Mr.  Weiner  con- 
tends. It  does  not  account  for  the  conceivably 
tremendous  Impact  of  technology,  a  factor 
that  may  be  hard  to  guess  at"  with  any 
accuracy  at  all,  but  which  should  not  there- 
fore be  Ignored. 

More  Important,  though,  are  two  other 
ideas.  First,  some  economic  growth  need  not 
waste  resources  or  generate  a  lot  of  pollution. 
For  example,  Increases  in  computer  capacity 
or  communications  capacity  might  result  in 
dramatic  increases  In  economic  growth  with 
only  negligible  pollution  or  resource  drain. 
Second,  human  beings  are  capable  of 
making  value  Judgments  that  alter  their  be- 
havior This  human  factor  is  hard  to  quan- 
tify and  is  bound  to  be  Ignored  by  a  com- 
puter study.  But  it  has  crucial  relevance  to 
the   problem. 

For  It  means  that  though  the  computer 
can  only  prescribe  an  absolute  halt  to  growth 
as  a  remedy  to  the  catastrophe  It  foresees, 
another  approach  is  possible:  selective 
growth  that  permits  human  survival  and  the 
continued  functioning  of  economic  life  as  It 
now  Is  known,  but  leads  eventually  to  less 
waste  and  pollution  and  perhaps  ultimately 
to  an  equilibrium  state. 

Such  an  equilibrium  state,  though,  Mr. 
Weiner  believes  and  the  Hudson  Institute 
hopes  to  demonstrate,  could  involve  much 
higher  levels  of  affluence,  population  and 
technology  than  the  world  knows  at  pres- 
ent, much  higher  than  would  remain  If 
humanity  somehow  made  some  drastic  at- 
tempt to  halt  growth  now. 

Is  a  shift  to  such  selective  growth  feasible? 
Mr.  Weiner  suggests  It  may  already  be  un- 
der way  "We've  never  done  buslnes;;  as  usual 
for  very  long,"  he  says.  "Growth  has  never 
proceeded  in  simple-minded  exponential 
fashion.  And  it's  no  help  at  all  to  say  we 
have  to  stop  growing.  "What  we  have  to  do  is 
to  ask  how  much  of  our  growth  is  worth- 
while to  our  happiness.  It's  already  becom- 
ing clear  that  much  of  It  hasn't  been  worth 
It."  To  be  concrete,  one  may  cite  as  evidence 
of  the  trend  the  rapid  emergence  of  the  en- 
vironment as  a  major  Issue  and  the  plung- 
ing U.S.  birth  rate. 

To  be  fair,  of  course,  one  must  await  the 
actual  scenarios  and  mathematics  of  the 
Hudson  Institute  before  Judging  if  their 
contentions  are  as  plausible  as  those  of  the 
Forrester-Meadows  group.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, at  least,  one  may  reflect  on  the  subtler 
point  Implied  by  Mr.  Weiner's  particular 
form  of  skepticism. 

Growth  may  be  suicidal,  but  the  human 
race,  collectively,  is  not,  however,  foolishly 
and  destructively  it  may  behave  at  times. 
And  there  is  a  certain  snobbishness  to  the 
Idea  that  only  certain  visionaries,  computer 
equipped  or  not,  can  understand  what 
threatens  us  and  so  presumably,  can  claim 
a  right  to  dictate  remedies. 

For  one  thing,  the  future  is  apparent  In 
the  present  to  a  certain  extent;  one  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  visionary  to  watch  the  garbage 
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piling  up  in  the  street.  For  another,  if  cer- 
tain kinds  of  industrial  technology  can  waste 
our  environment,  other  kinds  of  electronic 
technology  may  cause  us  to  be  aware  of 
our  problems. 

In  fact,  if  the  issue  is  as  big  as  "Limits 
to  Growth"  would  have  us  believe  then  the 
likelihood  Is  great  that  a  significant  enough 
number  of  men  will  understand.  For  this 
reason  the  Times'  Mr.  Lewis  rather  crucially 
distorts  the  situation  when  he  writes  that 
most  of  today's  political  problems  are  ir- 
relevant to  the  long-rargc  danger. 

For  the  man  who  is  worried  about  winning 
the  election  this  year  or  next  year  or  the 
year  after  that  will  more  and  more  have  to 
worry  about  winning  the  votes  of  men  who 
are  more  and  more  worried  about  the  gar- 
bage piling  up  in  the  street,  or  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  basic  resources,  or  whatever. 

Could  such  a  homely  wisdom  actually  be 
proof  against  the  apocalypse?  Many  will  re- 
main unpersuaded,  for  it  is  true  that  the 
human  awareness  necessary  to  prove  Mr. 
Meadows'  computer  wrong  and  Mr.  Weiner 
right  would  necessarily  result  In  some  great 
and  strange  adjustments  in  our  thought 
and  our  behavior. 

But  that  only  reflects  the  final,  most  easily 
overlooked  point:  The  strange,  these  days" 
ir.ay  be  much  more  normal  and  predictable 
than  the  familiar. 

Let  those  who  doubt  remember  the  first 
round  of  postwar  apocalypticism,  which  had 
to  do  with  nuclear  diplomacy.  The  stockpil- 
ing of  thermonuclear  weapons,  the  advances 
in  delivery  systems,  the  widening  divergence 
of  national  Ideologies — all  of  these,  we  were 
told,  made  of  the  earth  a  hideously  danger- 
ous place;  civilization-destroying  war  seemed 
not  only  possible  but  inevitable  one  day,  by 
design,  accident  or  the  combination  of  both. 
or  change  to  reduce  it.  Politicians  were  too 
For  surely  men  could  not  see  the  danger 
or  change  to  reduce  it.  Politicians  were  too 
shortsighted;  arms  manufacturers  too 
greedy;  people  in  general  too  concerned  with 
everyday  affairs  to  worry  about  the  huge  and 
horribly  complicated  problems,  the  drift  to- 
ward holocaust. 

IN   THE    END    .    .    . 

But  in  the  end  the  strange  won  out. 
Though  its  costs  were  terrible  enough.  Viet- 
nam was  acknowledged  as  a  mistake  and  a 
fiasco  before  It  could  escalate  into  the  apoc- 
alypse. The  staggering  price  of  preparedness 
forced  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  to 
come  together  in  Vienna  in  serious  pursuit  of 
arms  limitations:  President  Nixon  made  his 
improbable  trip  to  China  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  hideous  danger  over  the  long  term. 

It  Is  true  that  visionaries  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other called  for  these  changes  long  before 
they  occurred,  but  It  is  equally  Important 
that  they  were  forced.  In  the  end.  bv  millions 
of  people  who  began  to  feel  that  Vietnam  was 
wrong,  preparedness  expensive  and  detente 
desirable,  and  often  for  personally  compelling 
reasons. 

A  once  hawkish  President  Nixon  did  not 
de-escalate  the  Vietnam  war  and  seek  arms 
limitation  and  detente  because  of  the  words 
of  visionaries  he  had  once  passionately  de- 
bated, but  because  of  the  votes  of  Americans 
worried  about  their  draftable  sons  and-  rising 
taxes,  and  markedly  unenthuslastic  about 
superpower  diplomacy.  And  though  the  vi- 
sionaries may  still  talk,  their  case  for  nuclear 
apocalypse  Is  no  longer  so  persuasive. 

Such  a  look  to  the  earlier  apocalypticism  Is 
not  conclusive  of  all  that  much,  perhaps,  but 
It  does  leave  one  with  a  comforting  hint; 
there  seems  to  be  a  human  tendency  to  ulti- 
mate common  sense  when  the  big  Issues  of 
security  and  survival  come  into  play;  such 
a  tendency,  whatever  one's  mathematics 
looks  real  enough  to  trust  for  a  while  yet! 
and  real  enough,  perhaps,  to  make  all  the 
difference. 
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ONE  DAY  I  AM  GOING  TO  KICK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lUtie 
progress  has  been  made  over  the  past 
several  years  in  the  desperate  fight 
against  narcotics  abuse.  In  fact,  our  ad- 
dict population— the  largest  in  the 
world — now  exceeds  400.000. 

We  have  never  committed  ourselves  to 
fighting  an  all-out  campaign  for  addict 
rehabilitation  on  the  local  level,  even 
though  there  is  much  evidence  that  there 
are  thousands  of  nonprofit  treatment 
centers  which  have  experienced  success 
both  in  preventing  and  curing  addic- 
tion—centers which  exist  frorn  day  to 
day  in  a  precarious  financial  situation. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  pioneering 
local  program  designed  to  fight  drug 
abuse  is  the  Alpha  School  in  Brooklyn, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  March 
1971.  The  New  York  Sunday  News  re- 
cently carried  an  article  which  gives  a 
detailed  report  on  what  this  school  mean.s 
to  adolescents  addicted  to  drugs  and  the 
impact  that  it  has  had  on  their  attitude 
toward  the  narcotic  s.\-ndrome. 

I  insert  this  timely  and  poignant  article 
in  the  Record,  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  have  the  benefit  of  these  views  and, 
hopefully,  see  the  need  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  control  the  ever-spreading 
plague  of  drug  addiction: 

One  Day  I  Am  Going  To  Kick 
(By  May  Okon) 
A  dozen  years  ago.  East  New  York,  which 
occupies  about  nine  square  miles  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  Brooklyn,  was  a  lower 
middle-class,  predominantly  Jewish-Italian 
ghetto.  By  1966,  the  population  (about  165,- 
000)  had  shifted  from  85  percent  white  to 
80  percent  black  and  Puerto  Rican.  The 
change  took  place,  ironically,  when  slum 
buildings  of  adjacent  Brownsville  and  other 
Brooklyn  ghettos  were  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  public  housing  projects.  Unprepared 
for  the  influx  of  thousands  of  displaced  fam- 
ilies, East  New  York  smoldered  with  tensions 
created  by  inadequate  housing,  a  scarcity  of 
jobs  which  made  almost  half  the  community 
dependent  on  welfare,  and  a  lack  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  that  led  to  youth  gangs  fight- 
ing for  their  own  bit  of  "turf."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1966,  the  community  exploded  into 
riots  that  reduced  some  sections  to  rubble. 
Today,  East  New  York  is  one  of  the  city's 
most  troubled  neighborhoods,  and  not  the 
least  of  its  troubles  is  an  epidemic  of  drug 
abuse  that  Is  all  the  more  heartbreaking  be- 
cause It  is  rife  among  the  young,  particu- 
larly In  the  area's  four  high"  schools.  Inevi- 
tably, many  of  the  drug-addicted  youngsters 
drop  out  of  school  and  turn  to  crime — the 
girls  frequently  to  prostitution— to  support 
their  habits. 

Ring  the  bell,  identify  yourself  over  the 
intercom,  and  the  buzzer  unlocks  the  plain, 
handlettered  blue  door  at  60  Hinsdale  St.! 
East  New  York,  a  few  blocks  from  the  border 
of  Brownsville,  where  not  too  long  ago  the 
Amboy  Dukes  and  Murder,  Inc.  reigned.  The 
two-story  building,  a  former  milk  factorv,  is 
now  the  home  of  Alpha  School,  which  since 
March  15,  1971,  has  been  trying  a  new  ap- 
proach In  the  rehabilitation  of  adolescent 
drug  addicts.  Alpha  Is  at  once  a  secondary 
school  and  a  therapeutic  community,  and 
It  Is  the  first  Institution  In  the  city  devoted 
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to  the  needs  of  teenagers  who  want  to  con- 
tinue their  education  while  learning  to  live 
without  drugs. 

The  heart  of  Alpha's  program  Is  the  en- 
counter group,  an  uninhibited  confessional 
In  which  each  member  is  forced  to  examine 
the   honesty   of   his   behavior   and   attitudes 
under  the  hammering  appraisal  of  the  oth- 
ers  In   the  group.   At   a  recent  session   .^i   15- 
year-old  boy  tried  to  explain  the  pleas'ire  he 
got  from  shooting  dope  and  was  Immediately 
set  upon   by  a  girl  uho  shouted,     But  you 
lived  rotten  when  you  were  on  drugs!"  Other 
voices  yelled  In  turn  : 
"Yoti  got  sick!" 
■You  were  dirty  all  the  time!" 
■  You  didn't  care  if  you  lived  or  died!'' 
■You  stole  frf:m  your  mother!" 
The  boy  tried  to  answer  each  accusation. 
but   finally  he  admitted  resentfullv,  "I  was 
evil  when  I  was  high  — when  vou're'high  you 
don't  care  about  anything  .  .  .  you  don't  care 
if  you  live  or  die." 

When  another  boy,  about  12.  said  that 
he  had  once  tried  to  OD  (overdose)  because 
he  was  ■■mad  at  my  mother."  the  others 
pounded  away  at  him,  trying  to  get  him  to 
admit  that  he  had  almost  ODed  not  because 
of  his  mother  but  because  he  was  trying 
to  get  a  bigger  high  Profanltv  was  used  'cas- 
ually by  both  girls  and  bovs  during  the 
session -there  Is  a  han  on  it  elsewhere  in 
the  house-but  the  group  leader  ignored  it 
pu'ting  m  a  word  only  when  the  discussion" 
.seemed  to  be  generating  more  heat  than 
honesty.  When  the  session  was  over,  one  of 
'he  girls  stayed  behind  and  talked  about  her 
experience  in  the  encounter  group 

■  It  helps  you  find  out  what's  really  instde 
you.'  she  said,  and  it  helps  you  live  with 
it.  At  first  you  break  down,  vou  cry  and  you 
tell  only  part  of  the  story'  Then  vou  tell 
more,  and  even  if  you've  told  it  a  thousand 
times,  it  suddenly  gets  real  and  vou  relive 
It  At  first  I  couldn't  tell  how  I  used  to  steal 
money  from  my  mothers  pocketbook.  sell 
things  from  the  house  and  snatch  pocket- 
books,  I  couldn't  tell  how  I  used  to  sell  my 
body  to  get  money  to  get  high,  or  how  two 
men  raped  me.  It  scared  me  to  go  to  en- 
counter because  of  what  thev  might  say 
about  me.  The  shouting  scared  me  '.  ,  ,  a't 
first  I  hated  all  of  them  But  now  I  can  tell 
almost  everything  that's  inside  me.  and  I 
know  that  whatever  they  say  about  me  is  for 
my  own  good  '■ 

Annie  Is  a  tall,  attractive  18-year-oId  black 
girl  who  has  been  at  Alpha  School  since  last 
March  When  she  wrus  asked.  "How  did  you 
get  on  drugs'"  she  lold  this  story: 

I  first  started  using  drugs  when  I  was 
13 Ij.  I  wasn't  doing  well  in  classes  and  I 
was  having  trouble  at  home  When  I  got 
to  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  the  kids  I 
hung  around  with  were  smcxkmg  reefers 
and  I  always  wanted  to  see  what  it  was  like 
so  I  started  that.  The  fellow  I  was  going 
with  sold  reefers  arid  I  used  to  get  smokes 
from  him  Then  I  found  out  about  pills,  ups 
and  downs,  and  one  day  I  cut  out  of  school 
and  bought  pills  for  a  quarter  apiece,  I  used 
reefers  and  pills— amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates— for  about  a  year.  Then  I  started 
taking  acid  There  were  kids  in  school  who 
sold  It  to  you. 

After  I  was  taking  acid  for  a  while,  we 
moved  to  the  Bronx  and  I  started  sniffing 
dope,  I  was  doing  well  in  school— I  had  gotten 
my  first  term  report  card  and  I  had  about 
an  85.  90  average.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
fine.  Then  my  girl  friend  said  to  me,  "We're 
sniffing  dope,  and  it's  really  outaslght.  Why 
don't  you  try  some?"  I  had  «2  in  mv  pocke't 
so  I  told  her  to  buy  me  a  bag  What  happened 
was  that  I  was  afraid  to  do  it  In  school  be- 
cau.se  I  didn't  want  my  other  friends  to  know 
that  I  was  sniffing,  so  I  took  It  home.  I 
sniffed  the  bag  up  one  night  and  then  I 
got  scared  because  I  started  feeling  a  little 
drowsy  and  I  thought  I  was  dvlng  So  I 
called  another  girl  friend  and  told  her  about 
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!  I  and  she  said  she  gets  high  all  the  time. 
1  >o  I  had  somebody  to  get  high  with  and  we 
(  ot  high  every  single  day. 

When  I  first  got  high  I  was  sick.  I  threw 
1  ip  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  I  went  to  sleep 
lor  about  three  hours.  Finally  I  felt  real 
(jowsy  and  really  nice  like  there  was  noth- 
1  ag  that  could  bother  me.  I  was  aware  of 
c  nly  what  I  wanted  to  be  aware  of.  Then 
sfter  that  we  used  to  get  high  all  the  time. 
it  first  we  used  to  get  high  and  go  to 
s  :hcol  and  nod  in  classes.  The  teachers  no- 
t  Iced,  but  nobody  said  anything  except  one 
t  ;acher  who  approached  me  and  asked  U  I 
^ 'anted  to  go  Into  a  drug  program.  I  said  I 
c  Idn't  use  any  drugs  and  she  said,  "Oh,  I 
r  lust  have  made  a  mistake — you're  probably 
J  ist  tired." 

Then  I  Just  didn't  want  to  go  to  school.  The 
s  :hool  cafeteria  was  divided  into  sections,  ac- 
c  ordlng  to  what  drugs  you  used.  At  a  couple 
cf  tables  were  the  people  who  drank,  at  other 
t  ibles  everybody  was  snlfBng.  I  didn't  con- 
s  ider  what  I  was  doing  being  bad  because  I 

V  asn't  at  the  table  where  they  were  getting 
c  ff — mainlining  heroin. 

About  that  time  I  got  pregnant.  We  moved 
t  ac':c  to  Brooklyn  because  my  mother  got  lU 
and  she  went  back  with  my  father.  He  was 
csnstantly  telling  me  that  I  was  no  good.  I 
i  A'S  gotten  pregnant  and  that  was  the  worst 
•- il:ig  in  the  world  to  him.  I  was  only  15,  I 
s  ;arted  going  to  a  school  where  I  couldn't  get 
d  rug.s  as  easily  as  before  because  I  didn't 
know  anybody  there.  Everj'body  told  me  I 
s  lou'id  have  an  abortion,  so  I  went  to  the 
i.  ospital  for  it  and  in  the  month  I  was  there 
t  le  boy  I  wad  going  with  only  came  to  see  me 
once.  I  was  really  messed  up.  and  as  soon  as 
I  got  out  of  the  hospital  I  started  sniffing 
all  over  again.  Then  I  started  skin  popping 
a  ad  mainlining  heroin  and  in  a  few  months 
I  was  strung  out.  I  got  drugs  by  wTiting 
c  lecks  on  my  mother's  checking  account  and 
pawning  my  father's  rings  and  his  coin  col- 
li ctlon.  I  could  have  gotten  a  job  but  I  didn't 

V  ant  to  go  to  work.  I  liked  it  the  way  It  was — 
I  stayed  up  until  5  or  6  In  the  morning  and 
s  ept  all  day. 

I  have  an  older  brother.  27.  an  older  sister, 
3  !,  and  a  younger  brother.  14.  They  knew  I 
V.  as  on  drugs  but  they  never  confronted  me 
drectly.  They'd  say,  "You  know,  it's  terrible 
when  kids  get  strung  out  on  drugs,  they  start 
s  eallng  from  home,"  but  they  never  said, 
•■  ^nnie,  why  don't  you  get  it  together?" 

I  was  strung  out  bad.  I  had  a  824-a-day 
hiblt.  I  started  to  lose  weight — I  went  down 
til  105  pounds  and  I  looked  terrible.  My 
n  other  took  me  to  court  to  try  to  get  me 
i;  ito  a  state  drug  program,  but  they  said  they 
were  taking  only  hard-core  addicts  and  I 
ddn't  have  a  strong  enough  habit.  So  my 
n  other  gave  up  on  the  courts.  Then  my  sls- 
ti  r,  who  Is  a  court  officer,  started  putting 
p  -essure  on  me  and  she  got  these  legal  people 
til  tell  me  that  If  I  didn't  go  Into  a  program 
tliey  were  going  to  press  charges  against  me 
fi  r  stealing  from  my  mother  and  I'd  be  faced 
with  federal  charges  for  forgery  and  grand 
Urceny.  I  was  afraid  of  that  more  than  of 
gilng  to  the  Bernstein  Institute  (drug  pro- 
g  am  at  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  In  Man- 
h  ittan ) . 

I  figured  Id  go  to  Bernstein  and  stay  for 
tlie  21  days  and  then  I'd  come  out  and  get 
h  gh  again.  The  first  seven  days  I  was  In 
B;rnsteln  were  beautiful  because  I  was  on 
n  ethadone.  The  first  thing  everybody  hips 
yiu  to  In  Bernstein  Is  to  tell  the  man  you 
h  ive  a  bigger  habit  than  you  do  so  that  they 
g  ve  you  enough  methadone  for  you  to  be 
h  gh  the  whole  time  you're  In  there.  But 
a  ter  the  first  seven  days  they  take  you  off 
it  and  you  get  no  highs  at  all.  All  everybody 
ti  Iked  about  was  how  when  they  got  out  they 
wsre  going  to  get  high,  how  many  bags  they 
were  going  to  throw  into  the  cooker.  They 
h  id  people  sending  them  money  so  they  could 
h  ive  a  nice  party  when  they  left.  I  had  ar- 
ri  nged  for  my  mother  to  send  me  $10  and 
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my  sister  to  send  me  $10,  and  the  first  thing 
I  did  when  I  got  out  was  get  high, 

I  was  staying  with  my  sister  and  going  to  a 
day-care  drug  center,  I  wa^  doing  all  right 
for  about  a  month — I  didn't  get  high  once. 
I  Just  drank  a  little  wlue  every  once  In  a 
while.  Then  I  started  meeting  people  at  the 
day-care  program  and  one  girl  began  hang- 
ing around  me.  I  was  kind  of  naive  and 
didn't  know  that  she  was  gay.  She  started 
bringing  me  dope  and  I  started  getting  high 
all  over  again.  We  started  going  together. 

Then  my  sister  and  my  mother  and  every- 
body Just  about  gave  up  hope  for  me  and 
they  took  me  back  to  court  because  I  had 
messed  up  at  the  program.  The  director  knew 
that  I  was  coming  in  high,  and  he  had 
threatened  me.  He  said  I  was  messing  up  his 
program  and  threatened  to  beat  me  up  phys- 
ically because  I  was  going  to  make  him  lose 
his  Job, 

The  Judge  said  I  was  a  nice  girl  and  he 
didn't  want  to  send  me  upstate  i  to  a  prison  i 
or  into  a  state  program.  He  said,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  give  you  another  chance,"  and  he  sent 
me  to  Daytop.  I  stayed  there  one  day,  and 
that  evening  I  went  across  the  street,  cop- 
ped some  dope,  eot  hleh  and  came  home  late, 
A  few  days  later  I  wa-s  back  in  court  In  front 
of  the  same  judge  He  said  he  was  going  to 
send  me  to  a  state  program  for  a  minimum 
of  seven  months,  a  maximum  of  three  years. 
But  the  Legal  Aid  didn't  want  that  for  me. 
They  referred  me  to  Alpha  School,  and  I 
came  here. 

When  I  first  started  getting  high,  I  didn't 
think  I  was  ever  going  to  be  strung  out.  I 
thought  as  long  as  you  didn't  get  strung  out 
you  oould  stop  any  time  you  wanted.  That's 
how  everybody  feels.  You  feel  that  as  long 
as  you're  sniffing  tou  can't  get  a  habit,  but 
you  can  get  a  sn;fSng  habit — your  nose  runs 
and  you  get  cramps  when  you  stop.  I  didn't 
realize  it  was  a  haislt. 

Then,  when  I  really  got  strung  out,  there 
was  one  time  when  i  could  have  kicked  It, 
but  I  was  scared  becau-se  the  pains  started 
getting  bad  and  I  wao  cold  .  ,  .  and  I  was 
afraid  that  my  parents  would  know  definitely 
then.  Anyway.  I  had  never  met  anybody  who 
had  been  strung  out,  kicked  and  was  clean 
for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life.  Everybody  I 
knew  who  had  been  strung  out  and  went  to 
Bernstein — maybe  as  many  as  15  times — the 
first  thing  they  did  when  thev  left  was  get 
high. 

I'd  say  to  myself,  one  day  I'm  going  to 
kick  but  I  don't  want  to  right  now.  A  lot  of 
times  Id  say  I'm  not  going  to  get  high  but 
I'd  go  to  a  friend's  house  who  was  dealing 
a:id  I'd  say,  damn  It.  If  I  didn't  come  here 
I  wouldn't  start  all  over  again  .  .  .  but  I'd 
go  there. 

When  I  first  got  to  .Mpha  I  didn't  want  to 
be  here  I  was  17  and  I  knew  when  I  was  18 
the  family  court  had  no  more  jurisdiction 
over  me.  So  I  said  I'd  stay  around  until  my 
18th  birthday.  Then  when  my  birthday  came 
there  was  a  fellow  here  that  I  really  dug  and 
I  didn't  want  to  leave  I  didn't  want  to  go 
home  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  with  all  the 
friends  I  had  on  the  outside.  Something 
clicked  with  me  and  I  said,  thi.?  is  how  I 
want  to  be  the  rest  of  my  life — I  decided  I 
was  never  going  to  use  drugs  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  no  matter  what. 

Among  the  first  Impressions  a  visitor  gets 
at  Alpha  Is  that  the  students  are  Inordinately 
clean  David  Margulis.  the  38-year-old  direc- 
tor of  the  school,  nodded  when  it  was  men- 
tioned. 

"They  come  In  filthy,  smelly,  stinking,  with 
absolutely  no  respect  for  their  bodies."  he 
said.  "Cleanliness  is  the  first  point  you  caji 
make  easUy,  it  is  the  first  thing  the  boy  or 
girl  can  feel  good  about.  These  kids  don't 
know  anything  about  feeling  good  when  they 
walk  In,  and  It's  a  good  place  to  start.  After 
a  while,  they  become  fanatics  about  clean- 
liness. 
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"Tou  should  see  them  getting  free  here 
free  of  their  suicidal  tendencies,  free  of  their 
Ignorance,  free  of  their  uncontrollable 
urges — and  It's  all  a  result  of  discipline.  But 
not  mindless  discipline  .  ,  .  It's  sensitive 
sane  dlslcpllne.  Not  discipline  for  the  sake 
of  discipline,  not  walking  down  corridors  In 
lines,  not  wearing  a  suit  jacket  and  tie. 
Always  discipline  for  a  good,  sound,  human 
reason." 

Margulis  is  a  former  English  teacher  from 
nearby  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School.  He 
became  Interested  In  the  drug  problem  when 
it  surfaced  at  Jefferson  early  in  1969.  and  was 
one  of  a  dozen  teachers  who  took  a  six- 
month  training  course  offered  by  the  city's 
Addiction  Services  Agency,  qualifying  them 
to  participate  in  encounter  groups.  "But,"  he 
said,  "when  we  began  meeting  with  some  of 
the  kids,  they  couldn't  or  wouldn't  Identify 
•vvith  us. 

"I  began  to  feel  that  the  only  way  drugs 
would  ever  be  turned  around  would  be  by 
preparing  peers  who  wouldn't  be  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  say,  'Drugs  stink!  You're  killing 
yourselves  ,  .  .  you're  destroying  yourselves!' 
This  led  me  to  the  brainstorm  proposal 
that  a  group  of  teachers  qualified  by 
.ASA  c  juld  cover  major  academic  subjects  In 
a  com.munity  drug  program  away  from  the 
school,  doing  for  adolescents  what  Phoenix 
House  and  Daytop  Village  do  for  adults. 
After  getting  Board  of  Education  approval, 
funding  was  the  problem.  We  finally  got  a 
$400,000  flrst-year-allocatlon  from  ASA  and 
the  State's   Narcotics  Control   Commission." 

There  are  at  present  48  students  at  Alpha, 
ranging  In  age  from  12  to  19:  28  live  in,  11 
who  live  out  come  to  classes  and  take  part 
in  the  other  activities,  and  nine  are  in  the 
orientation  program  which  precedes  moving 
In.  Almost  all  were  heroin  addicts  and  most 
had  records  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Seventy- 
five  percent  were  Involved  with  courts,  whlcb 
offered  them  the  alternative  of  Jail  or  the 
therapeutic  community;  the  others  are 
school  dropouts  or  referrals  from  hospitals 
and   neighborhood   organizations. 

Students  at  Alpha  move  through  a  grading 
system  of  five  levels.  On  admission,  they  are 
automatically  on  the  first  level.  On  the  first 
and  second  levels,  students  are  not  permitted 
to  leave  the  premises.  Students  reach  level 
three  when  in  the  staff's  opinion  they  can 
resist  drugs,  and  then  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  building  and  move  about  outside 
on  their  own.  Besides  classes  In  English, 
biology,  math,  social  studies,  art  and  read- 
ing, which  lead  to  a  high  school  equivalency 
certificate,  students  are  required  to  attend 
encounter  groups  three  afternoons  a  week, 
do  kitchen,  laundry  and  cleaning  chores  and 
fulfill  other  responsibilities  to  help  keep  the 
house  functioning. 

There  are  21  staff  members.  Including  six 
teachers,  six  group  leaders,  others  Involved 
in  the  therapeutic  programs  (all  former  ad- 
dicts who  have  jwrtlclpated  In  drug  programs 
at  Phoenix  House,  Synanon  and  other  such 
communities)  and  office  and  maintenance 
workers. 

"I  wish  you  could  get  to  know  Nllsa  Rivera, 
who  Is  in  charge  of  our  therapeutic  program," 
said  Margulis.  "She  grew  up  In  East  New 
York  and  once  was  part  of  a  tough  girl  gang 
here.  She  got  off  drugs  at  Phoenix  House,  and 
now,  at  28,  she  Is  one  of  the  most  totally  In- 
tegrated human  bf  ings  I  know.  When  I  asked 
her  to  Join  our  program,  she  was  very  excited 
about  coming  home  to  help  these  kids  whose 
problems  she  knows  so  well." 

Besides  the  ban  on  profanity,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  definite  rules  at  Alpha:  no  use 
of  drugs  or  chemicals.  Including  alcohol,  and 
no  physical  violence.  Anyone  who  raises  a 
hand  In  anger  leaves.  There  la  also  a  ban  on 
kids  falling  in  love,  which  most  of  them  seem 
to  do  In  their  first  two  weeks  at  the  school. 
Such  attachments  are  quickly  quashed  with 
the  explanation.  "Right  now,  you  can't  han- 
dle this." 


Respect  for  others  Is  a  cardinal  rule,  but 
there  Is  an  air  of  easy  comradeship  between 
students  and  staff.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  take 
a  problem  to  a  group  leader  and  get  one-to- 
one  attention.  If  members  of  the  staff  act  as 
surrogate  parents,  It's  Just  as  well:  the 
weekly  parents'  meetings  are  sparsely  at- 
tended. Some  ol  the  parents  look  upon  their 
children's  drug  addiction  with  the  shame 
once  associated  with  mental  Illness. 

"I  don't  understand  why  parents  don't 
form  vigilante  groups  to  kill  dealers  and 
pushers,"  said  Margulis.  "because  drugs  are 
so  suicidal  for  the  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
communities." 

Margulis,  trying  to  explain  Alpha  to  people 
unfamiliar  with  drug  programs,  makes  what 
he  admits  Is  a  superficial  comparison  be- 
tween Alpha  and  Weight  Watchers;  both  In- 
volve sharing  of  a  problem,  peer  Identifica- 
tion, demanding  that  you  take  responsibility 
for  yourself  and  that  you  stop  Indulging 
yourself.  "Not  everyone  Is  going  to  lose  weight 
on  Weight  Watchers,"  he  said,  "but  for  those 
who  are  ready  to  start  controlling  their  un- 
controlled urges  and  can  get  help  from  other 
people.  It's  going  to  help. 

Therapeutic  communities  are  not  going 
to  help  every  drug  addict,  but  when  it  works 
It's  a  beautiful  thing." 

DAVY 

Da\-y  is  a  white  boy  who  had  his  long  hair 
shaved  off  completely  shortly  after  he  came 
to  Alpha  10  months  ago.  Here's  his  story: 

I'm  16,  I  started  smoking  marijuana  when 
I  was  about  13.  I  never  really  got  along  with 
people.  The  times  I  was  best  off  was  when  I 
was  by  myself.  Then  I  started  taking  pills — 
opium  and  other  stuff.  I'm  not  sure  why  I 
ever  started,  I  could  always  get  along  in 
school,  but  I  never  really  dug  school  too 
much — I  dug  learning  things  but  not  around 
people.  I  was  always  lonely  and  got  messed 
up  behind  that.  I  used  to  read  a  lot,  I  was 
always  dreaming  I  was  somewhere  else  and 
doing  something  else,  that  I  was  someone 
else,  I  didn't  like  anything  about  myself. 
When  I  did  come  down  from  a  dream  it  was 
like  the  whole  world  fell  apart.  When  I  was 
about  15,  I  figured  the  best  thing  was  to  get 
out  of  school  In  a  hurry.  I  went  bumming 
around  the  state  and  I  met  up  with  this 
bunch  of  freaks  In  the  woods  around  Buffalo. 
They  ttirned  me  on  to  acid  and  dope  and 
I  started  tripping  a  lot.  I  was  going  to  move 
to  a  community — my  whole  life  I  was  looking 
for  something  perfect.  I  was  going  to  become 
a  farmer  or  something. 

But  it  didn't  work  out  and  I  went  home.  My 
mother  knew  I  was  smoking  and  she  found 
some  of  my  pills — but  I  could  cover  it  up 
real  nice.  I  used  to  feel  bad  that  my  parents 
were  messed  up  about  me.  Maybe  It  was  my 
way  of  getting  back  at  them.  I  always  wanted 
something  from  my  parents  that  I  never  got 
.  .  .  some  attention  ...  I  never  got  that.  I 
still  want  some   kind   of  parents'  love, 

I  started  getting  into  drugs  more  and 
more.  I  have  a  pretty  good  mind,  but  for 
some  reasons  I  didn't  finish  things.  Whenever 
I  did  get  Into  anything,  I  just  gave  up  after 
a  while,  I  was  just  feeling  sorry  for  myself 
and  there  was  nothing  really  to  feel  sorry 
for. 

When  my  mother  found  out  I  was  using 
acid  last  May,  my  parents  got  In  touch  with 
some  friends  who  knew  about  Alpha,  and  I 
came  here  out  of  curiosity,  I  was  going  to 
stay  a  couple  of  weeks  .  .  .  but  I  began  to  see 
some  things  clearly,  I  didn't  want  to  go  back 
to  certain  people.  I  didn't  want  to  use  drugs 
any  more.  I  started  changing.  It's  only  been 
the  past  month  or  so  that  I've  really  been 
looking  at  myself  and  feeling  good  about 
myself  and  being  happy  about  things  I  can 
do.  I  started  seeing  that  everybody  had  the 
same  kind  of  problems  I  had,  and  that  every- 
body here  levels  with  everybody  else  and  that 
makes  It  easy  for  you  to  level  with  them, 

I've    been    working    with    carpentry.    I'm 
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finding  a  lot  of  things  I  like  to  do  lately.  I 
write.  I  used  to  think  I  was  a  pretty  good 
poet,  I  still  have  this  thing  that  I  don't  like 
to  get  hurt.  But  when  you've  been  here  for  a 
while  It's  easy  to  get  along  with  everybody, 
and  you  don't  feel  they're  going  to  laugh 
at  you. 

Ask  Margulis  what  the  weakest  part  of  the 
program  is  and  hell  tell  you:  "Not  knowing 
what  things  might  tip  a  kid  who's  ready  to 
go  into  staying,  not  being  able  to  get  through 
to  a  kid  that  if  he  leaves  he's  going  back  to 
the  old  crap,  and  that  there's  real  hope  for 
him  here, 

"We  have  about  a  40  percent  dropout  rate, 
although  It's  hard  to  say  exactly  when  a  kid 
Is  a  dropout — when  he  or  she  has  been  here 
a  day,  a  week,  a  month?  We're  beginning  to 
do  research  on  ourselves  to  try  to  find  out 
what  causes  a  kid  to  leave,  what  kind  of  kids 
leave.  Most  boys  or  girls  who  came  here  at 
the  age  of  13  or  14  have  left.  Those  who've 
used  drugs  for  a  short  time  (less  than  six 
months)  are  apt  to  leave.  Those  who  have 
been  on  heroin  for  two  or  three  years  stay. 
Most  of  the  kids  who've  had  contact  with 
many  agencies — courts,  welfare,  truant  offi- 
cers— and  Alpha  Is  their  first  time  in  a  drug 
program,  stay.  Maybe  when  we  have  more 
experience  .  .  ." 

JOHN 

John  Is  a  dynamic  black  boy  with  a  neat 
Afro  who  came  to  Alpha  last  May.  This  Is 
his  story: 

I'm  14,  I  started  using  heroin  when  I  was 
13.  My  cousin  brought  some  around  and  I 
wanted  to  try  It.  I  got  dizzy  and  I  threw  up — 
I  got  real  sick.  You  always  throw  up  the  first 
time  because  your  stomach's  not  used  to 
drugs.  I  began  by  sniffing  It,  but  after  about 
tiA*o  months  I  got  In  deeper  and  began  skin 
popping.  When  I  first  stuck  the  needle  in,  it 
hurt,  but  I  got  a  better  high.  My  parents 
didn't  know  a1»out  it  till  I  started  mainlining 
,  .  ,  then  I  got  an  even  better  high.  I  used  to 
turn  on  with  my  uncle,  too.  He  used  to  turn 
me  on  and  I  used  to  turn  him  on.  Me  and  my 
cousin  used  to  let  him  cop  for  us.  One  time 
we  got  off  up  In  a  hallway  and  my  grand- 
mother caught  us.  Sne  caught  my  cousin 
with  the  spike  in  his  arm.  She  almost  had  a 
fit.  A  next-door  neighbor  took  the  spike  out 
of  my  cousin's  arm.  The  dope  was  so  heavy  he 
almost  went  out.  My  grandmother  told  my 
mother  and  my  mother  told  the  cops,  but 
they  didn't  do  anything.  To  get  the  money  for 
dope,  I  used  to  work  but  I  used  to  steal,  too — 
break  Into  stores,  snatch  pocketbooks.  When 
I  did  it  on  my  own,  I  didn't  get  caught  as 
much  as  I  did  when  I  did  it  with  other  guys — 
I  made  less  noise  (he  grinned). 

I  mainlined  for  a  couple  of  months,  then  I 
got  Into  two  bags  a  day.  I  played  hooky  from 
school  and  stole  money  from  my  mother  to 
gel  high.  There  are  seven  kids  in  my  family 
and  I'm  the  oldest.  Tl:iey  didn't  know  I  was 
shooting  drugs  till  my  mother  told  them. 
They  started  crying  and  I  felt  bad  that  they 
knew  it.  They'd  go  out  on  the  street  and  say, 
my  brother  is  a  junkie.  I  Just  kept  on  doing 
it  till  I  got  caught  stealing.  I  went  Into  the 
house  of  a  next-door  neighbor  who  had  Just 
gotten  paid  and  he  was  drunk  with  another 
guy.  His  pants  were  hanging  up  and  I  took 
them  and  went  to  the  roof.  I  took  his  wal- 
let with  all  the  money — $100 — and  threw 
the  pants  in  the  backyard.  My  cousin  and  I 
each  copped  five  bags— my  uncle  told  us 
where  to  get  it,  I  shot  two  bags,  my  cousin 
shot  two  bags,  I  went  home  at  5  in  the 
morning  and  climbed  m  the  window.  I  took 
the  money  I  had  left  and  put  it  in  the  closet 
and  locked  the  door.  Then  I  went  to  sleep 
I.i  the  morning  the  next-door  neighbor  came 
to  my  house  and  told  my  mother  that  his 
house  was  broken  into.  He  knew  that  I  used 
to  steal  a  lot  and  he  figured  I  did  it,  Mv 
mother  and  my  sister  searched  the  house  and 
my  sister  had  a  key  to  the  closet  and  found 
the  money.  • 
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My  mother  started  hitting  me  and  so  did 
her  boy  friend — him  and  me  didn't  get  along 
because  he  tried  to  take  over  my  family.  My 
father  never  Uked  him.  We  all  lived  together. 
My  father  got  high  and  drunk  sometimes  and 
my  mother's  boy  friend  picked  on  him.  I  love 
my  father  a  lot,  more  than  I  love  my  mother, 
I  help  my  father  every  time  they  pick  on  him. 
One  time  I  caught  my  mother's  boy  friend 
In  my  father's  pocket.  He  kicked  my  ass,  but 
I  got  a  few  punches  off.  My  mother  got  the 
broom  and  she  started  hitting  me,  too,  I  felt 
bad  that  they  were  ganging  up  on  me  and  my 
father.  Now  my  mother  and  father  arc  sepa- 
rated and  I'm  glad. 

When  my  sister  found  the  money  the  next- 
door  neighbor  called  the  cops  and  they  came 
and  busted  in  the  door.  They  put  the  hand- 
cuffs on  me,  took  me  down  to  the  precinct, 
put  me  in  the  paddy  wagon  and  took  me  up 
to  Youth  House  In  the  Bronx,  The  court 
found  out  I  was  using  drugs  and  asked  me  if 
I  wanted  to  go  on  a  program  upstate  for  three 
years  or  Alpha  School  for  six  months,  I  took 
the  six  months. 

When  I  first  came  here  I  thought  of  it  as 
a  prison,  I  .saw  the  bars  on  the  windows  and 
I  couldn't  get  out  and  I  couldn-'t  pet  dop>e. 
But  after  two  or  tliree  weeks  I  started  feeling 
good.  I  used  to  fool  around  a  lot,  run  around 
screaming  and  making  noise.  It  maule  nie  feel 
good.  Now  I  don't  have  to  do  that  to  fepl 
good.  Now  I  just  swing  from  things  (he 
grinned ) . 

I  haven't  decided  what  I  want  to  be  when 
I  grow  up.  I  had  trouble  with  reading  .  .  . 
schools  out  there  don't  teach  you  much  be- 
cause they  spend  all  the  time  calming  the 
kids  down.  Now  I  like  reading  and  I'm  doing 
better  at  It.  Tlie  kids  here  help  each  other. 
Sometimes  the  kid  who's  helping  you  doesn't 
know  one  of  the  words  and  you  both  take  it 
to  the  teacher.  My  six  months  here  is  over, 
but  I  want  to  stay. 

(Note. — Since  this  was  wTltten.  John 
walked  out  of  Alpha  one  day  and  hasn't  come 
back.) 

Margulis  Is  a  gentle,  softsf>oken  man  by 
nature.  "The  hardest  thing  to  take,"  he  con- 
cluded. "Is  watching  a  kid  walk  out  the  door, 
especially  a  kid  we  all  believe  in." 


IN  SUPPORT  FOR  FUNDS  FOR 
HELICOPTER  GUNSHIPS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTIcrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 
Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Ml".  GIAIMO.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  for  maiiy 
years  I  have  been  lntere.^ted  in  helicop- 
ter production  in  tiie  Unit-ed  States  and 
its  usefulness  to  our  armed  .services.  This 
is  a  natural  interest  to  a  Congres.'^man 
from  Connecticut,  a  State  which  has  al- 
ways played  a  leading  and  .succe.ssful 
role  in  the  production  of  helicopters. 
Consequently.  I  follow  with  great  interest 
trends  and  decisions  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Congress  concerning  present  and 
proposed  plans  for  helicoiiter  usage  and 
prcK'urement 

Presently  I  am  .somewhat  concerned 
that  Congre.ss  might  fail  to  support  the 
U.S.  Army's  request  for  funds  to  pro- 
cure a  helicopter  gimship. 

The  Army  has  an  urgent  need  for  a 
full-time  orpanic  weapon  which  comple- 
ments the  basic  AX  or  other  Air  Force 
ciose-air  support  systems.  Tliis  type  of 
Ai-my  weapon  has  unique  capabilities, 
proven  repeatedly  in  Vietnam,  to  operate 


direct  consort  with  ground  command- 
in  the  marginal  weather, 
agree  that  the  Army  needs  this  sys- 
and  am  pleased  that  the  Army  is 
/aluating    system    costs.    The    Army 
should  have  the  helicopter  which  best 
its  mission  requirements  at  a  rea- 
ble  price.  I  commend  the  Army  in 
Airsuing  this  analysis  m  view  of  current 
l+idgetmg  pressures.  It  seems  only  fitting 
the  Congress  allow  this  diflBcult  re- 
a^essment  to  continue  before  we  take 
further  congressional  action. 
The  U.S.  Army's  request  for  funds  to 
ocure  a  helicopter  gunship  should  be 
ipported. 
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9ARY  JOB  CORPS  CENTER,  AS  SEEN 
BY  LOCAL  LEADERS 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  proving 

point,  too  often  we  bring  forth  an  im- 
pj-essive  ream  of  facts  and  figures  that 

■11  the  story — but  leave  out  the  human 

ement. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  hold  up  a  mir- 
r(ir  to  the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  and 
let  It  reflect  back  the  human  reactions 
fjom  the  leaders  of  San  Marcos;  past 
\'ayor  Ellis  Serur,  present  Mayor  Her- 
b  !rt  Yarbrough,  and  Chief  of  San  Marcos 
"Dlice  Department  Rodney  Nelson.  These 
n  en  have  seen  the  effect  the  Job  Corps  on 
S  m  Marcos  over  the  years  and  because 
o:  their  positions  in  the  community  have 
b'en  involved  with  the  center  regarding 
Iqcal  matters. 

These  leaders  reflect  the  impact  the 
Gary  Center  has  had  on  San  Marcos 
Slice  u  was  first  announced  by  Presi- 
de'nt  Lv-ndon  B  Johnson  7  years  ago. 
T'Lrou.'4h  Mr.  Serur.  Mayor  Yarbrough. 
a;  id  Chief  of  Police  Nelson,  we  see  how 
tl  e  people  of  San  Marcos,  originally  ap- 
p  ehensue  over  an  increase  of  3,000  men 
tc  the  community,  found  that  the  prob- 
lems were  few  and  the  advantages  many. 

The  following  article  from  the  San 
y.  arcos  Record  shows  best  the  feelings  of 
tl.ese  people  about  Gary  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter over  the  years  The  record  .speaks 
wpU  by  itself : 

Impact  of  Gaby  on  Sa.n  Marcos 
'  By  Chancy  Lewis) 

When    i*ven    years   a(?o    President    Lvndon 

J'yr.ii&ijn  announced  his  plana  for  making 
Si  n  Marcos  the  site  of  one  of  the  Texas 
iiilts  of  the  r»ew!y  formed  Job  Corps  pro- 
gTiin  many  San  Marc.s  mdlviduals  received 
t;-;e  r.ea-^  wl'h  sfjme  apprehen.sion  Moetly 
they  feared  the  possible  bad  etiect.s  of  having 
ar  extra  3  000  young  men  added  to  the  com- 
rr.  Jh.ty 

But  since  its  opening  in  1965,  the  Oarv 
rcb  Corps  Center  has  had  an  impact  that 
miny  city  officials  have  acclaimed  as  defl- 
iiiely  gx^d 

Wfr  owe  a  lot  of  our  city's  growth  to  the 
l':b  Corps  Center  has  had  an  impart  that 
e;  is,  Serur 

Serur,  In  reviewing  his  nrst  Impressions 
-.-f  the  corps  program,  said  that  he  was  not 
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one  of  the  program's  critics,  but  rather  was 
very  enthu.>ed  that  a  center  would  be  located 
here.  Serur  said  that  he  has  seen  where  prac- 
tically every  business  In  San  Marcos  has 
benefited  from  the  revenue  the  center  has 
brought. 

Serur  also  reasisured  that  from  the  begin- 
nings, the  corp.smen  and  center  personnel 
have  had  generally  good  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  community.  In  fact,  he  said  they 
have  developed  as  "a  responsible  unit  of  our 
city  m  a  big  way." 

Serur  added  that  during  his  administra- 
tion, the  corps  worked  with  the  city  willingly 
every  time  They  were  asked. 

As  though  to  back  up  this  statement,  pres- 
ent City  Mayor  Herbert  Yarbrough.  said  that 
Gary  has  always  made  available  their  facili- 
ties and  personnel  for  civic  functions. 

Although  the  economic  advantage  the 
Gary  Center  ha^  presented  to  San  Marcos 
cannot  be  denied,  Yarbrough  said.  "The 
money,  in  my  estimation.  Is  one  part  of  It. 
The  base  in  general  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  overall  community." 

PROBLEMS    SPAWNED 

When  asked   If  they  saw  any  out-of-pro- 

portlon  problems  arising  from  the  program 
at  all.  both  as-sured  that  they  felt  most 
problems  which  occasionally  come  along, 
stem  from  the  individuals  and  not  from  the 
program  as  a  whole. 

S;rur  commented  on  this  area  of  consid- 
eration by  saying  that  In  Gary's  beginning, 
some  corpsmen  had  not  been  screened  dur- 
ing recruiting  well  enough.  As  a  result  some 
undesirables  did  arrive  In  San  Marcos.  How- 
ever. Serur  said,  when  Gary  officials  realized 
this  problem  they  worked  to  improve  screen- 
ing procedures  and  that  now  that  conflict 
is  held  to  a  bare  minimum. 

Backing  this  up,  Yarbrough  pointed  out 
that  only  Individual  problems  are  harmful 
to  the  community  He  did  say.  though,  that 
the  center  sometimes  causes  "limited  anxiety 
amo;!^  some  cltlze:i  .segments,  but  this  he 
attributed  to  their  imagining  that  the  cen- 
ter might  close  down. 

On  this  last  point.  Yarbrough  said  that 
although  San  Marcos  has  already  lived 
through  Gary's  closing  twice  he  feels  that 
because  of  the  value  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram m  this  area  any  danger  of  closing 
now  would  be  remote. 

"There's  nothing  I  can  see  but  good  that 
has  come  from  the  overall  operations,"  Yar- 
brough said. 

While  both  Serur  and  Yarbrough  have  ad- 
ministratively Icxjked  at  those  few  problems 
Gary  has  caused  In  San  Marcos,  the  man 
who  is  closest  to  them  holds  an  opinion 
equally  as  Important. 

THE    LAWMAN'S   VIEW 

Chief  of  the  San  .Marccs  Police  Depart- 
m'-.'it  Rodney  Nehson  comes  closely  In  con- 
tact to  Gary's  biggest  problems  contributed 
crime  But  even  Nelson  says  that  the  prob- 
lems are  no  more  than  could  normally  be 
expected  and  may  even  be  better  than  aver- 
age 

Nelson  estimates  that  about  30  percent 
rf  th?  crime  In  San  Marcos  can  be  attributed 
Uj  corp.smen  from  the  Gary  center  Of  this 
percentage.  Nelson  said,  the  majority  Is  In 
the  area  of  ml.sdemeanor  crimes,  especially 
the  offense  of  minor  Iti  possession  of  alco- 
hol 

"I  feel  that  this  is  fairly  normal  percent- 
agt^  for  a  group  that  large  with  their  back- 
ground." Nel.son  said. 

The  backiirouid  Nelson  pointed  to  Is  f  at 
of  almost  all  Gary  corpsmen.  Thes3  young 
m-n.  fi  r  tlio  most  i^arl,  were  raised  In  un- 
derprivKeged  etivlronmentu  without  th 
beueht  of  an  pdequRte  education.  This  Is 
the  group  which  soclologi.sts  have  tradition- 
ally atoredlted  with  preater  poieiitlal  tor 
law  li.frUiKeinent. 
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Nelson  said  that  the  Uason  between  San 
Marcos  law  officials  and  Gary  administra- 
tors Is  excellent.  Upon  arresting  a  corps- 
man.  Nelson  said  that  he  Is  processed  then 
released  into  Gary  official  custody.  All 
bonds  are  posted  by  Gary  and  the  assurance 
of  court  appearance  Is  guaranteed. 

Nelson  exiiressed  his  feelings  that  the 
problem  really  Is  not  too  bad.  He  said  that 
anytime  3  000  young  men  get  together,  prob- 
lems wUl  come  Inevitably 

"For  the  number  they  have  out  there 
the   problem  Isn't  so  bad,"  Nelson  assured. 

ALCOHOL  SPARKS  TROUBLE 

For  actual  statistics  showing  the  crime 
rate  of  corpsmen  in  San  Marcos,  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center's  Community  Law  Enforcement 
Llason  Carroll  T.  Cole  said  that  actually  only 
about  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  corps- 
men  get  Into  trouble  In  San  Marcos. 

Cole  pointed  out  that  about  1,000  corps- 
men  visit  town  each  week.  When  compared 
this  ratio  Is  very  good,  Cole  said. 

Like  Nelson.  Cole  emphasized  that  of  the 
corpsmen  arrested,  better  than  99  percent 
were  charged  with  liquor  connected  offenses. 

For  factual  examples  of  this,  Gary  figures 
show  that  in  1970.  140  corpsmen  arrests  were 
made.  Then  in  1971,  the  figure  almost  dou- 
bled  to  261. 

In  spite  of  this  seeming  double.  Cole 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  charges  for 
felony  offenses  has  remained  about  the  same 
throughout.  Cole  said  that  his  personal  spec- 
ulation was  that  the  doubling  began  with 
modifications  in  the  Texas  liquor  laws  which 
took  effect  In  '71. 

Of  all  who  have  voiced  opinions  as  to  the 
damage  indirectly  caused  by  the  Gary  center 
and  Its  corpsmen,  those  In  positions  such  as 
Serur,  Yarbrough  and  Nelson  have  expressed 
sentiments  that  the  benefits  of  having  the 
Gary  Job  Corps  Center  In  San  Marcos  make 
the  Inconveniences  worthwhile.  All  have 
separated  these  benefits  Into  two  areas — eco- 
nomically and  clvlcally. 

ECONOMIC    IMPACT 

Economically  the  Gary  center  drops  a  large 
portion  of  Its  close  to  $8-mllllon  staff  payroll 
and  Us  over  $l-mllllon  In  corpsman  allow- 
ances in  San  Marcos  businesses  and  stores. 
Gary  staff  families  have  also  moved  into  San 
Marcos,  buying  homes  and  land  to  not  only 
Indicate  their  faith  In  Gary's  permanency 
but  also  to  boost  the  city's  real  estate  po- 
tentials. 

As  an  offshoot  to  the  economic  benefits  of 
Gary,  San  Marcos  receives  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  nationally  as  the  home  of  an  out- 
standing center.  This,  according  to  a  spokes- 
man for  the  San  Marcos  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  a  very  large  asset  given  by  the  Job 
corps. 

CrviC    IMPACT 

Clvlcally,  the  people  who  work  at  the 
Oary  Center  are  there  because  of  their 
achievements  In  vocational,  educational  and 
administrative  areas.  Their  abilities  and  tal- 
ents are  often  employed  by  civic  and  religious 
organizations. 

The  corpsmen  have  also  contributed  as 
they  voluntarily  work  with  San  Marcos  cltl- 
zer.s  in  civic  projects  such  as  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  Southslde  Community  Center,  and 
the  biological  clean-up  of  San  Marcos  last 
Spring. 

In  the  overall  look.  It  appears  that  San 
Marcos  has  benefited  more  than  lost  from  Its 
a.ssoclatlon  with  the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center, 

It  also  would  appear  that  most  people  are 
of  the  same  opinion  as  that  expressed  by 
Mayor  Yarbrough,  "The  main  point  of  em- 
phasis Is  that  when  a  person  sees  the  welfare 
roles  growing,  a  d  then  he  sees  a  very  posi- 
tive program  such  as  the  Job  Corps  ...  he 
can  see  that  this  Is  taxpayers'  money  well 
spent." 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  ANTI- 
DUMPING ACT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2,  the  Honorable  Eugene  T.  Rossides,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury — En- 
forcement, Tariff  and  Trade  Affairs,  and 
Operations — addressed  the  All  Directors' 
Congress  of  the  American  Footwear  In- 
dustries Association. 

In  his  address,  Secretary  Rossides  de- 
tails the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to 
rejuvenate  the  Treasury  Department's 
program  for  enforcement  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  Because  of  my  deep  inter- 
est in  the  suit  involving  dumping  of  large 
power  transformers — a  suit  which  has 
resulted  in  a  finding  of  dumping  against 
five  of  the  six  countries  involved — I 
closely  followed  each  step  of  those  pro- 
ceedings. For  this  reason,  I  know  that 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
taken  great  strides  to  speed  up  the  proc- 
essing of  these  cases. 

Prior  to  the  actions  described  by  Secre- 
tary Rossides,  our  antidumping  statute 
was  largely  ignored.  When  suits  were 
processed,  the  final  decision  in  them  was 
delayed  for  years.  As  a  result,  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  dumping  had  increased  to 
such  a  proportion  that  effective  remedy 
was  precluded. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Secretary 
Rossides  and  his  staff  for  the  excellent 
progress  they  have  made.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  address  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  Antidumping  Act,  1921 — 3  Y'ears  of 
Rejuvenation 
introduction 

In  his  Report  to  the  Congress  of  February 
9.  1972,  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's, 
President  Nixon  stated: 

"The  year  1971  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  world  economy.  We  undertook  a  series 
of  far-reaching  measures  which  revitalized 
our  foreign  economic  policy  and  set  the  stage 
for  fundamental  and  long  term  reforms  in 
the  International  economic  system.  " 

What  the  President  was  referring  to.  of 
course,  was  his  New  Economic  Policy  which 
established  a  milestone  In  the  financial  and 
trade  fields. 

The  Policy  served  notice  on  our  principal 
trading  partners  that: 

"No  longer  will  the  American  people  per- 
mit their  government  to  engage  in  interna- 
tional actions  In  which  the  true  long-run 
interests  of  the  US.  are  not  Just  as  clearly 
recognized  as  those  of  the  nations  with  which 
we  deal." 

Although  this  last  quotation  was  extracted 
from  a  speech  made  by  Secretary  Connally 
in  Munich  last  May — several  months  before 
the  New  Economic  Policy  was  announced — it 
nevertheless  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  at  the 
time  It  was  delivered. 

Nowhere  can  this  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  actions  taken  by  this  Adminis- 
tration over  the  last  three  years  to  rejuve- 
nate the  Antidumping  Act. 

antidumping  act — rra  OBjKcrrvK 
The  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  as  amended, 
is  Intended  to  nullify  the  Impact  on  domestic 
industry    of    international    price    discrim- 
ination   which    injures    United    States    pro- 
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ducers.  Prom  an  affirmative  standpoint,  the 
statute  fosters  international  trade  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

In  the  view  of  the  Treasury,  the  aim  of  the 
Act  is  clear — to  defend  American  industry 
against  unfair  International  pricing  prac- 
tices. It  is  not  designed  as  a  prop  for  Amer- 
ican Industry  to  assist  it  in  meeting  fair  and 
open  competition  from  abroad. 

In  the  context  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  an 
"unfair"  sale  or,  if  you  will.  International 
price  discrimination,  occurs  when  a  foreign 
company  sells  a  product  for  less  in  the 
United  States  than  in  its  home  market, 
thereby  causing  injury  to  U.S.  industry. 
impact  or  antidumping  act  as  of 

JANUARY    1969 

There  may  be  disagreement  as  to  the  Inter- 
pretation of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  and  its  administration  in 
the  past.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  general  agreement  at  the  time  this  Ad- 
ministration took  office  that  the  Act  had  a 
relatively  minor  impact  not  only  on  inter- 
national trade  matters  generally,  but  more 
importantly,  in  defending  American  indus- 
try from  injurious  international  price  dis- 
crimination. 

The  reason  for  this  was  rather  obvious. 
Important  antidumping  investigations  were 
taking  two  years  and  even  longer  to  com- 
plete. Investigations  that  take  that  long  tend 
to  be  devoid  of  economic  significance  to  the 
domestic  Industry.  Many  American  concerns 
suffering  from  unfair  International  trade 
practices  were  compelled  to  bear  their  lot 
patiently  until  the  Treasury  had  completed 
an  exhaustive  investigation  ferreting  out  all 
of  the  underlying  facts. 

Moreover,  Import  trade  suffers  too  when 
the  spectre  of  a  dumping  investigation  hov- 
ers for  an  overlong  period  even  if  the  in- 
vestigation ends  with  a  determination  that 
the  goods  have  not  been  sold  below  fair 
value.  Delays  can  cavise  unfair  and  inequita- 
ble treatment  to  everyone  concerned  regard- 
less of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

Accordingly,  acceleration  of  our  dumping 
investigations,  without  sacrificing  reason- 
able thoroughness.  Introduced  a  specific  ele- 
ment of  fairness  of  its  own.  which  benefited 
all. 

steps  taken  by   treasury  to  REJUVENATE 
ADMINISTRATION    OF   ANTIDUMPING   ACT 

Procedural  and  Manpower  Changes 
Treasury  Management  Survey 

In  April,  1969.  we  initiated  a  Treasury 
management  survey  of  the  administration  of 
the  Antidumping  Act  to  determine  why  it 
was  taking  so  long  to  decide  these  cases  and 
what  could  be  done  to  Improve  the  situation. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  it  had  to  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  investigation  period  without  der- 
ogating from  the  essential  fairness  of  the 
Treasury's  investigation  procedures. 

This  study  revealed  that  there  was  Inade- 
quate staff  assigned  to  the  processing  of 
antidumping  cases:  that  the  limited  staff 
was  Inadequately  supervised:  and  that  the 
Investigation  process  was  handicapped  by 
cumbersome  procedures  inherited  from  the 
distant  past.  These  factors,  taken  together, 
were  delaying  inordinately  decisions  on  cases 
of  vital  concern  to  American  industry. 

Decisions  Following  Management  Survey 
Increase  in  Manpower 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs  was  directed 
to  increase  the  manpower  assigned  to  this 
area.  Treasury  stressed  to  him  and  his  senior 
staff  the  importance  it  attached  to  this  field 
and  that  antidumping  work  was  now  to  be 
upgraded  so  that  Customs  officers  assigned  to 
antidumping  would  realize  that  it  offered 
broad,  future  opportunities  for  promotion  in 
the  career  service. 
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By  November.  1970.  the  headquarters  pro- 
fessionals had  been  Increased  from  5  to  21. 
The  additional  personnel  were  transferred  to 
which  the  Bureau  of  Customs  had  agreed 
to  give  a  lower  priority  pending  Treasury's 
request  for  supplemental  funds. 

The  President  submitted  to  the  Congress 
his  request  for  supplemental  funds  for  this 
program  Trea.sury's  .Appropriations  Commit- 
tees m  the  House  and  Senate  (together  with 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees  i  gave 
full  blpartUan  support  to  the  request.  In 
December.  1970,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Presidents  antidumping  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  which  provided  fur.ds  for 
41  professionals  for  antidumping  and  related 
matters.  This  gave  us  the  means  to  continue 
the  advancement  already  made  and  to  in- 
stitute additional  procedural  and  policy  re- 
forms. The  4!  positions  were  filled  by  the 
middle  of  1971,  and  the  new  personnel  have 
now  been  trained  to  administer  the  .Anti- 
dumping Act  effectively  We  are  also  in  the 
process  of  increasing  and  improving  the 
training  of  our  manpower  abroad  so  that 
Customs  representatives  responsible  for  car- 
rying out  antidumping  investigations  over- 
seas wUl  be  thoroughly  knowledgeable  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration. 

Establishment  of  Office  of  Tariff  and  Trade 
Affairs 

At  the  Treasury  level.  I  confined  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  my  deputy  for  Customs  to 
administration  of  the  Treasury  laws  con- 
cerned with  unfair  international  trade  prac- 
tices and  other  related  tariff  matters  Three 
professional  staff  officers  were  assigned  to 
him  and  he  was  made  the  Director  of  a 
newly  established  Office  of  Tariff  and  Trade 
Affairs  The  Secretary  has  recently  approved 
the  expansion  of  this  office  with  silll  mere 
personnel. 

We  have  thus  institutionalized  the  changes 
that  had  been  made  and  established  a  more 
permanent  mechanism  for  adequate  Treas- 
ury supervision  In  this  area  We  now  have 
the  basis  for  insuring  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  have  an  ongoing  operation 
for  proper  supervision  and  administration 
of  the  International  price  administration 
statutes. 

Timetable  for  Collection  and  Collation  of 
Information 

Another  decision  made  was  to  establish 
firm  timetables  for  each  step  in  the  collection 
and  collation  of  informaticn  by  Customs.  In 
the  past,  it  has  taken  as  long  as  six  months 
to  decide  whether  a  "complaint"  was  ?'.^ffl- 
clently  meritorious  to  Justify  the  formal  ini- 
tiation of  an  antidumping  l!'.\estif:ation. 
Such  decisions  are  now  beiiig  made  m  ap- 
proximately one  month 

Questionnaires  to  foreign  exporters  and 
letters  replying  to  t>-pica;  inquiries  have 
been  standardized  Firm  time  peric«ds  are  be- 
ing established  for  replying  to  such  question- 
naires. Much  of  the  clerical  work  involved 
in  the  processing  of  letters  and  question- 
naires Is  being  simplified  by  the  use  of  mod- 
ern tape  typewTlters  and  calculators  with 
memory  capabilities 

Conferences  with  attorneys  are  being  re- 
stricted to  set  perUKis  when  the  antidump- 
ing ca.'^  handler  is  fully  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss particular  aspects  of  an  investigation 
with  interested  attorneys.  TTie  day  when 
attorneys  could  drv^p  In  on  case  handlers 
without  prior  appointment  is  a  practice  of 
the  past. 

Most  important  of  all  the  case  handlers 
and  Ctistonxs  representative's  ab.-c>ad  have 
been  given  a  renewed  sens*  of  the  urgency 
and  the  Impv^rtance  of  their  work  and  im- 
pressed by  the  need  tvr  completing  their 
investigations   as   rapidly   as   possible. 
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Results  In  Processing  Cases 

Treasiiry  haa  now  reached  Its  first  goal  of 
iompletlng  antidumping  cases  on  the  aver- 
ige  wltiiln  one  year  Irom  the  date  the  case 
1  (  presented.  Oui  next  objective  Is  to  reduce 
t  tie  time  required  for  the  handling  of  nor- 
I  lal  cases  still  further,  to  approximately  270 
cays.  I  have  announced  this  new  timetable 
t3  the  Bureau  of  Customs  which  la  already 
1  iltlatlng  steps  to  see  that  It  is  carried  out. 
I  would  nice  to  add  one  word  of  caution, 
lecause  of  the  Treasury's  continued  em- 
j  hasia  on  the  essentiality  of  fairness  In  ren- 
d  Bring  decisions  In  antidumping  cases,  It  may 
cx»slonally  be  necessary  to  allow  a  some- 
what longer  time  for  particularly  compU- 
cited  cases.  The  normal  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  completed  In  accordance  with 
t|ie  schedule  that  I  have  outlined. 

This  achievement  In  speeding  up  our  In- 
stigations is  due  In  large  part  to  the  fore- 
!  ghtedness  of  a  number  of  officials.  It  stems 
ii  the  first  Instance  from  the  desire  of  the 
P-esident  to  redress  the  United  States*  ad- 
Mrse  competitive  situation.  Its  accompllsh- 
--t  Is  owing  In  large  part  to  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Kennedy,  and  later  Secretary 
C)nnally,  without  whose  active  support  the 
nsult  outlined  above  would  have  been  im- 
p  (sslble.  Moreover,  the  Improved  procedures 
c4uld  not  have  become  a  reality  If  It  had  not 
n  for  the  bipartisan  cooperation  of  the 
igress  which  approved  the  additional  ap- 
pi  oprlatlons  for  supplementing  Treasury's 
minpower  requirements  in  this  field. 

No  matter  how  effective  a  policy  may  be. 
Implementation,    In    the    final    analysis, 
mda  on  the  dedicated  men  and  women  in 
career  service  who  devoted  long  hours 
hard  work  to  our  common  objective. 
Policy  Changes 
rhe  efforts    to  Improve  the  administration 
the  Antidumping  Act  were  accompanied 
a  thorough  review  of  policy.  This  review. 
Ich  is  continuing,  has  already  resulted  In 
nlflcant  changes. 

Price  as'furance  policy 

n  May.  1970.  Treasury  formally  announced 

a  Change  In  the  policy  with  respect  to  price 

ranees    in    antidumping    investigations. 

took   this   action  after  concluding   that 

previous  policy  of  readily  accepting  price 

urances   was   actually    encouraging   sales 

less  than  fair  value  In  the  United  States. 

:iler  that  policy,  foreign  firms  seeking  to 

their   merchandise   in   the   U.S.    market 

no  need  :o  give  even  a  passing  consldera- 

to  the  antidumping  Implications  of  the 

they  were  about  to  take.  There  was  no 

>n  wiiy  thev  should  do  so  under  the  old 

fcs.    hei    us    discuss   for   a   moment    what 

happened  under  the  earlier  price  assurance 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

elgn  manufacturers,  when  the  Treasury  De- 
partment accepted  price  assurances.  It  would 
issue  a  formal  determination  of  No  Sales  at 
Less  Than  Pair  Value.  To  say  the  least,  this 
determination    was   misleading,   since   there 
had  In  fact  been  sales  at  dimiplng  margins. 
Under  the  new  policy,  price  assurances  are 
accepted  only  when  the  dimiplng  margins  are 
minimal   in  relation  to  the  volume  of  sales 
involved.    Moreover.    In    those    cases    where 
price  assurances  are  accepted,  the  case  Is  no 
longer   terminated   with  a  determination  of 
No  Sales  at  Less  Than  Pair  Value  as  It  was 
under   the   old   price   assurance   policy.   We 
felt    that    such    a    determination    after    the 
acceptance   of   price  assurances  was  a   mis- 
nomer, Accordingly,  the  Treasurv  Department 
revised  Us  regulations  in  cases  where  price 
assurances  are  accepted  so  as  to  provide  for 
discontinuance  of  Investigations.  This  pro- 
cedure. I  feel,  realistically  e.xpresses  exactly 
what  takes  place  in  a  price  assurance  case. 
Under  the  new  poUcy,  if  price  assurances 
are  rejected,  the  case  is  then  referred  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for,  as  you  know,  before 
a    finding    of    dumping    may    be   Lssued    and 
dumping  duties  assessed,  it  is  necessary  under 
the  Antidumping  Act  that  there  be  a  deter- 
mination of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  a  determina- 
tion of  injury  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 

The  objective  of  the  new  policy  is  to 
induce  foreign  concerns  to  take  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  into  account  before  they  engage 
in  sales  to  the  United  States. 
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foreign    concern    would    price    Its   mer- 
-ndise    in    the    US.    market    at    whatever 
1  It  considered   necessary  to  compete  ef- 
,ively.    Since    its    product    was    normally 
nown     to     the     Amerlca:i     consumer.     It 
.Id  ger.erally  price  Its  merchandl.=e  below 
level    of    Its    American    competitors    In 
fcr   to   attract    customers.    If   the   foreign 
tltion  started  to  make  Itself  felt  and 
Ited  m  an  antldumplr.g  complaint  being 
with    the    Treasury    Department,    the 
gn    firm   stlJl    had    no   cause   for   undue 
rn.    Treasury's   antidumping   investlga- 
would.    under   the   former   procedures, 
take  over   two  years,  and  even  longer 
lete. 
Moreover,     If    the    Treasurv    Department 
atlvely  concluded  that  the  merchandise 
being   sold   at   dumping   margins,   price 
-  nces  could  be  offered  and  would  almost 
ably   be  accepted   by  the  Department, 
his   time,   with  the  firm's  product  well 
n  to  American  consumers,  the  foreign 
?rn   could   afford    to  raise   its   prices   to 
level  of  Its  American  competitors  wlth- 
fear  of  a  drastic  drop  In  sales, 
ter  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  the  for- 
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The  25  percent  rule 
The  Antidumping  Act  provides  that  In 
normal  situations  fair  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  comparing  the  ex  factorv  home 
market  price  of  the  merchandise  under  In- 
vestigation with  the  ex  fActorv  price  at  which 
the  merchandise  Is  sold  In  the  United  States. 
If  the  price  In  the  United  States  Is  less  than 
the  home  market  price,  then  there  are  "sales 
at  less  than  fair  value"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute. 

The  Act  also  states  that  in  situations  where 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  sold  In  the  home 
m.arket  Is  so  small  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
sold  for  exportation  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  as  to  form  an  inadequate 
b.isis  for  comparison,  then  third  country 
price  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
comparison. 

The  Antidumping  Regulations  orlglnaHy 
provided  that  generally  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining what  constituted  an  "inadequate 
basis  of  comparison"  for  fair  value  purposes, 
home  market  sales  would  be  considered  t«  be 
inadequate  If  less  than  2.5  percent  of  the  non- 
U  S.  sales  of  the  merchandise  were  sold  In 
the  home  market. 

The  selection  of  home  n^arket  or  third 
country  price  for  fair  value  comparison  can 
easily  be  crucial  to  the  results  of  antidump- 
ing investigations,  for  frequently  home  mar- 
ket price  t-ends  to  be  higher  than  third  coun- 
try price.  This  Ls  particularly  true  where 
merchandl.se  is  sold  in  a  protected  home  mar- 
ket and.  when  sold  In  third  countries,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  vagaries  of  world  comptition. 

It  has  been  Treasury's  experience  that  cases 
arise   where   sales   in   the   home   market   are 
adequate  as  a  basis  for  fair  value  compari- 
son, even  though  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
non-U. S   sales  are  sold  In  the  home  market 
Accordinglv,   on   May  22,    1970.  the  Trea-s- 
ury    Department    revised    its    Antidumping 
Regulations  to  eliminate  the  25  percent  rule 
AH   that   is  required   under   the  Regulations 
as  now  revi-sed.  is  that  the  sales  in  the  home 
market  be  adequate  for  purp.jse  of  fair  value 
com{>arlson 

CENER.^L     REVISION     OF     ANTIDtrMPINO 
REGULATIONS 

The  Antidumping  Regulatlon.s  have  been 
In  effect  In  substanttailv  their  present  form 
since  July  1,  1958.  when  thev  were  amended 
to  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Antl-Dumpmg  Code.  We  felt  that 
with  all  the  changes  In  the  administration  of 


the  law  that  had  taken  place,  It  was  now  time 
to  take  another  broad  look  at  the  Regula- 
tions and  the  administration  of  the  law  Ac- 
oordlngly,  tiie  Treasury  Department  '  an- 
nounced  laet  year  that  it  waa  reviewing  its 
Regulations  and  invited  suggestions  from  the 
public  BB  to  how  they  might  best  be  im- 
proved.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  wUl  be  announcing  within 
the  next  few  days  proposed  changes  In  the 
present  Antidumping  Regulations. 

Since  the  Notice  of  Propoeed  Rule  Making 
has  not  yet  been  published,  I  do  not  feel  that 
It  would  be  proper  for  me  to  say  at  this  time 
what  the  specific  proposals  are  designed  to 
accomplish.  I  can  assure  you.  however,  that 
all  the  individual  changes  In  the  Regulations 
are  aimed  at  one  broad  objective— strict  ad- 
ministration of  the  Antidumping  Act  so  as 
to  make  It  an  even  more  effective  instru- 
ment m  defending  the  United  States  against 
unfair  International  trade  practices  con- 
sistent however  with  fairness  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

RESULTS   TO   DATE 

As  a  result  of  the  Administration's  reju- 
venation of  the  Antidumping  Act.  the  Amer- 
ican public's  Interest  in  this  law  has  In- 
creased noticeably.  Complaints  filed  during 
the  past  three  years  have  been  50  percent 
greater  than  during  1966-1968.  And  the  num- 
ber of  final  decisions  published  by  the  Treas- 
ury over  the  same  time  periods  has  Increased 
by  80  percent. 

These  figures  are  particularly  noteworthy 
when  account  Is  taken  of  the  fact  that  ac- 
complishments such  as  these  over  a  three- 
year  time  span  are,  of  necessity,  gradual 
They  cannot  be  achieved  overnight  or  even 
In  one  year.  Thus,  our  record  during  calen- 
dar year  1971  must  overcome  the  start-up 
Inertia  which  is  Inevitable  before  a  new  ap- 
proach and  policy  can  be  put  Into  motion. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Admlnlstartlon  strongly  supports  a  freer 
trade  policy.  Our  rejuv -nation  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  so  as  to  defend  American  In- 
dustry from  unfair  international  trade  prac- 
tices, IS  part  and  parcel  of  this  pollcv  De- 
spite what  some  of  our  foreign  trading  part- 
ners may  have  said  on  this  subject  the  In- 
crease in  the  Treasury  and  Customs  staff  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  more  effectively  is  fully  consls-ent 
with  a  liberal  trade  policy. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
Intends  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future 
by  stimulating  our  economy  to  ensure  our 
continued  efficient  and  competitive  position 
in  the  world.  This  means  that  inflation  and 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  will  be 
reduced  while  Investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  by  the  private  sector  are  stimu- 
lated. 

While  building  this  stronger  economy  at 
home,  we  must  remain  outward  looking  and 
international  In  our  Initiatives  overseas  This 
Administrator  Is  committed  to  such  a  course 

As  Secretary  Connally  said  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Economic  Club  last  fall: 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  become  provincial. 
We  shall  not  resort  to  protectionism  We 
shall  carry  our  burdens  on  the  international 
scene.  But  to  do  so  It  Is  essentall  to  attain 
an  equilibrium  In  our  overall  fixianclal  bal- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  seek 
no  advantage  of  others.  We  propose  to  suf- 
fer no  disadvantage.  We  seek  a  balance  which 
will  be  to  the  benefit  o'  all  the  nations." 

"At  stake  are  not  narrow  or  selfish  eco- 
nomic goals;  beyond  a  fair  balance  of  oppor- 
tunity, we  seek  none.  The  basic  issue  Is  much 
broader.  It  is  nothing  less  than  rebuilding 
the  economic  foundation  for  promoting  eco- 
nomic development,  military  security,  and 
the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

"To  fail  In  our  effort  would  be  to  fall  not 
only  as  an  Administration,  nor  even  as  a 
Nation.  At  stake  Is  nothing  less  than  the 
foundation  for  the  freedom  and  security  of 
this  generation,  and  those  that  follow." 
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THE  PRICE  OF  BEEF  AND  THE 
STATE  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICUL- 
TURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently announced  Presidential  proclama- 
tion establishing  meat  import  quotas  at 
a  level  about  7  percent  higher  than  the 
1971  restraint  level  was  issued  on  the 
basis  that  this  action  would  further  the 
economic  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
domestic  livestock  industry. 

It  was  explained  in  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  news  release  of  March  9, 
1972,  that  the  import  quotas  on  foreign 
meat  were  increased  because  of  consumer 
concern  regarding  the  level  of  meat 
prices.  The  increasing  price  of  meat  at 
retail  stores  has  brought  pressures  for 
price  controls.  Since  there  are  presently 
no  price  ceilings  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
vigorously  opposes  any  price  controls  on 
agricultural  products  including  meat,  It 
would  appear  that  the  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  meat  import  quotas  allowed  is 
to  bring  supply  more  in  line  with  de- 
mand for  beef  and  other  meat  products, 
thereby  in  theory,  reducing  meat  prices. 

Considering  the  available  land  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  and  the  millions 
of  citizens  unemployed  and  on  welfare,  it 
would  seem  that  instead  of  increasing 
foreign  imports,  making  this  country 
more  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
our  meat  supply,  the  farm  policies  of  this 
Government  should  include  a  halt  to  the 
practice  of  paying  farmers  not  to  pro- 
duce as  well  as  the  lifting  of  other  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  freedom  of  the 
fai-mers  so  that  they  might  operate  their 
farms  using  American  labor  and  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  interference. 
In  the  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  domestic  livestock  industry,  we 
should  encourage  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  small  farms  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  foods,  meats,  and  forestry 
products. 

I  asked  Dr.  Dan  P.  Van  Gorder,  a  pa- 
triotic scholar,  who  is  exceptionally 
knowledgeable  in  agricultural  matters, 
understands  the  problems  of  farmers, 
and  possesses  a  high  degree  of  down-to- 
earth  commonsense,  to  give  me  the  bene- 
fit of  his  views  on  the  President's  recent 
action  to  increase  allowable  meat  im- 
ports. In  a  letter  to  me  in  which  he  com- 
ments on  this  farm  problem,  Dr.  Van 
Gorder  concludes: 

To  produce  the  basic  farm  products  and 
Indl-spensable  commodities  of  the  forest 
which  we  now  Import  annually  would  neces- 
sitate the  return  of  between  25,000.000  and 
28.000,000  persons  from  crowded.  Idle-moti- 
vated urban  life  to  the  land.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  lies  at  the  doors  of  Con- 
gress, not  only  to  end  once  and  for  all  the 
bankrupting  charade  of  welfarism,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  render  this  nation  self- 
sufflcient  In  food,  fiber  and  forestry  products 
In   a   war-torn   and   hate-filled   world! 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Dr.  Van  Gorder's  letter  which  I 
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urge  our  colleagues  to  seriously  consider 
as  a  basic  for  a  solution  not  only  to  our 
inadequate  farm  production  and  to  un- 
stable food  prices  but  to  the  welfare 
muddle  as  well. 

The  text  follows: 

March  17.  1972. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  news  release  of  March  9.  1972. 
about  beef  Imports  Is  a  typical  and  pertinent 
example  of  how  public  concern  and  fears  over 
price  and  supply  trends  of  a  major  food  Item 
are  needlessly  aroused  mainly  for  the  sake  of 
the  propaganda  value  It  generates  for  con- 
tinued bureaucratlcal  domination  over  Amer- 
ican farmers.  Pursuit  of  the  truth  In  these 
matters  usually  finds  channels  blocked  dead- 
end with  Keyneslan  camouflage.  For  example: 

1.  According  to  polls  I  had  taken  among 
supermarket  customers  In  California.  In- 
diana. South  Carolina,  North  Dakota  and  New 
Hampshire  in  1969,  fewer  than  one  per  cent 
of  those  Interviewed  had  ever  heard  that  the 
United  States  leads  the  world  In  beef  imports. 

2.  Government  reports  and  our  entire  In- 
formational media  have  never  mentioned  the 
fact  that  for  the  five  years,  1966  to  1970,  our 
beef  Imports  exceeded  a  total  of  more  than 
4   million  tons. 

3.  Over  1.3  billion  pounds  of  this  total  en- 
tered the  United  States  as  live  cattle,  from 
Canada  and  Mexico,  but  was  NOT  included  In 
beef  Imports  but  listed  as  domestic  beef  pro- 
duction. Why  this  deception? 

4.  Even  as  early  as  1933.  evasion  by  respon- 
sible government  officials  was  practiced  to 
conceal  from  the  people  the  truth  about  our 
beef  Industry.  During  the  ten  years  before 
farm  control  was  enacted,  our  farms  failed  by 
more  than  600,000  tons  to  produce  enough 
beef  to  meet  meager  expwrts  and  satisfy  do- 
mestic demands.  Yet,  Chester  Davis,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
wrote  In  his  1935  annual  report:  "It  was  in- 
dicated that  the  elimination  of  from  6.000,000 
to  7,000.000  cows  and  heifers  would  he  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  cattle  situation  back  into 
balance."  Note  the  words  "cows"  and  "hei- 
fers." Birth  control  Is  by  no  means  a  new 
idea! 

There  Is,  however,  an  Important  key  to  the 
entire  over-production  ruse  In  the  March  9 
news  release:  ".  .  .  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
negotiating  vHth  the  governments  of  the 
principal  supplying  countries."  The  demand 
almost  screams  from  these  14  words — "Why 
the  Secretary  of  State?" 

My  particular  copy  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  states  In  Section  8  of  Article  1 
among  the  powers  (and  duties)  cf  Congress— 
To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

It  the  farm  control  concept  Is  considered 
objectively  and  frankly  from  Its  origin  It  will 
be  found  Inextricably  linked  with  Interna- 
tional diplomacy.  And,  like  many  other  de- 
ceptions. It  Is  foisted  on  the  public  In  the 
name  of  world  peace  As  early  as  1933  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull  and  his  assistant  Francis 
B.  Sayre  were  voicing  over  and  over  their 
favorite  cliche — Tariffs  forge  the  thunder- 
bolts of  war. 

Today  American  farm  products  enter  world 
trade  channels  with  less  tariff  protection 
than  do  similar  commodities  of  any  other 
major  nations.  Why  does  not  some  Casper 
Milquetoast  rise  to  ask — Where  Is  the  peace? 

What  a  dangerously  high  price  we  have 
paid  and  are  continuing  to  pay  for  this  calcu- 
lated duplicity!  For  example: 

1.  Millions  of  American  workers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  factory  and  mill  Jobs  and  most 
of  them  onto  relief  by  mounting  Imports  of 
shoes,  pottery,  glass  products,  steel,  auto- 
mobiles and  other  manufactures.  And  on  this 
point  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  a 
steadily  employed  domestic  worker  Is  the  only 
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customer  of  the  American  farm  worth  con- 
sidering. 

2.  It  would  take  2.0O0.000  acres  of  si.igar 
beets  or  their  equivalent  of  sugarcane  to 
produce  the  sugar  we  now  import  annually 
from  foreign  farms  .Aiid  here  It  is  pertinent 
to  note  that  the  American  housewife  pays 
13  cents  a  pound  fur  her  sugar  while  the 
English  consumer  pays  8  cents,  the  Swedish 
7  cents,  and  the  Mexican  6  cents. 

3  To  produce  the  wool  we  now  lmp>ort  raw 
and  In  textiles  would  require  approximately 
90,000.000  fheep.  We  have  fewer  than  19,000,- 
000  on  our  farms  as  of  January  1.  1972,  To 
feed  these  animals  would  reqtUre  70,000.000 
acres  of  pasture.  7  million  acres  of  hay.  and 
1 ,000,000  acres  of  corn. 

4.  We  lead  the  world  in  the  importation  of 
forestry  products — lumber,  paper  base  stocks, 
paper,  etc. 

5.  To  graze  the  cattle  we  now  import  live 
and  as  dressed  beef  would  take  millions  of 
acres  of  hill  and  rolling  land  out  of  cultivated 
and  other  erosion-inviting  crops  and  turn 
these  endangered  fields  into  permanent  pas- 
tureage. 

6.  Our  cotton  imports,  raw  and  In  textiles, 
represent  approximately  2,000,000  acres  of 
cotton,  not  to  reckon  the  thousands  of  tex- 
tile Jobs  lost  and  mills  closed. 

Tliese  are  but  the  major  examples  of  the 
hazardous  price  we  are  paying  for  continuing 
the  hoax  of  federa'  farm  control.  To  produce 
the  basic  farm  products  and  Indispensable 
commodities  of  the  forest  which  we  now  Im- 
port annually  would  necessitate  the  return 
of  between  25.000.000  and  28.000.000  persons 
from  crowded,  idle-motivated  urban  life  to 
the  land.  What  a  magnificent  opportunity  lies 
at  the  doors  of  Congress,  not  only  to  end  once 
and  for  all  the  bankrupting  charade  of  wel- 
farism, btit  at  the  same  time  to  render  this 
nation  self-sufficient  In  food,  fiber  and  for- 
estry products  in  a  war-torn  and  hate-flUed 
world ' 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  facts  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  not  and  will  not 
consider  cr  discuss  in  Its  tweedledee-tweedle- 
dum  evasions  about  beef  prices  and  supplies. 
Again,  beef  Is  but  one  of  the  several  Items 
iA  farm  production  now  used  as  a  football 
by  thi.se  who  plan  to  push  this  God-favored 
Republic  Into  a  One-Wurld  government  via 
the  t'nreat  of  famine  and  bankruptcy. 

It  IS  needless  to  add  that  Congress  holds 
the  power  as  well  as  the  responsibility  to 
bring  sanity,  honesty,  safety  and  strength 
out  of  this  Keyne^!an  chaos.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing more  billiC'ns  of  tax  dollars  cleaning  up 
slums  and  building  model  cities  lo  sap  fur- 
ther our  debilitated  rural  vigor,  why  not  In- 
vest the  common  sense  needed  lo  promote  a 
nation-saving  back-to-the-land  program'' 
Sincerely, 

Dan  P  Van  Gorder. 


DISCRIMINATION  AND  FEDERAL 
CERTIFICATION 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  years  ago.  in  holding  that 
a  union  could  not  di.^criminate  again-st 
blacks  because  it  was  certified  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  under  Federal  law,  Mr  Chief 
Justice  Fred  Vincent  remarked  that 
"When  the  Government '.^  thumb  is  on 
the  scale"  there  must  be  justice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  same  rationale 
should  carry  over  to  utility  companies  li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  Federal  law.  The  Commi.ssion  does 
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think  so.  however,  and  I  include  in 
Record  at  this  point  a  commentary 
1  the  editorial  page  of  the  Washing- 
Post  dated  March  11,  1972: 
A  QcTESTioN-  OP  Zeal 
-  the  other  day  before  the  House 
Rights  Oversight  Subcommittee  Chair- 
John  N.  Nasslkas  of  the  Federal  Power 
8|.lon  expressed  reluctance  to  withhold 
^^ liege  of  a  license  from  a  regulated 
company  engaged   In   discriminatory 
ment  practices.  "In  my  Judgment  "  he 
"the  regulation  of  employment  pr^tlce! 
Id  not.  as  a  matter  of  policy,  be  delegated 
economic  regulatory  agencv.         ^T^e 
isslon  does  not  have  authorltv  'to  en! 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

thout  presuming  to  challenge  Mr   Nas- 

legal  judgment.  Which  has  f he  suppon 

FPC  s  general  counsel,  we  Invite  atten- 

to  two  contrary  Judgments.  Da.ld  Nor- 

»  it-fff  "'^"'  ^""'■"^y  g^""«I  in  charge 

5  Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  DU 

.informed  the  FPC  that  'In  our  opl^- 

under  relevant  statutes,  the  commission 

unple  authority  to  Issue  regulates  bar 

lated  t'?h"°"  '^  ""^"'^  gas'compam  « 
anles  "h^^H,  '^°'"5^^^'°n  and  by  electric 
)anle6  holding  hydroelectric  licenses" 
three  years  ago  the  FPC's  own  deoutv 
■al  counsel  recommended  that  ?he  c^om! 

ri,rv,rv„    .''^  *  P°"'^5'  Statement  that  it  will 
commission  policy  not  to  issue  (a)  h vdTo 
'•*r^c   licenses,   particularly   in   re]  cens-ne 
or   rb)   certificates  of  public  convenu 

7  emo1o^ml*^/°  "^'^  ^^^'"^  '^'-^'^  - 
7  employment  practices  or  to  facilities 

built  or  operated  by  contractors  or  sub! 

ictors  who  discriminate  ■' 

seems  to  us  that  what  Is  Involved  here 

e  of  those  forced  options  In  which  the 

^'t  and  authority  of  the  federal  govern! 

is  necessarily  thrown  on  one  side  or 

her.  on  the  side  of  discriminatory  em - 

^nt  practices  or  against  them    WhTn 

*)vernment  licenses  a  utUltv  en?aglne!n 

or"\\°T.''^P'°^"^^"^  P^^="^-s   '  "Ip'l 

•es    U  s^fJV  '^^'  condones,   those 

4t  .   f"^  *°  "^  ^^at  that  puts  the 

b   wetIhV\^"'"*°'"^'''^P°«'"o« 
'  tr^^^    °1  ^^'^^   government   agency 
-  to  be  to  the  fullest  extent  poeslble  on 
Ide  of  clvu  rights  and  In  favor  oer 
»  rient  of  acts  of  Congress  as  a^tter  o 
e  morality.  The  FPC  cannot  ^  indl? 
•  to  employment  practices  which  violate 
n  e^ZTZif'^''-  '''"''^'  d'scrlmlna! 
rhe  United  States  ought  not  to  coun- 

Here  at'.a'.r"/  '°'  ^""^  "manifestation 
"ere  at  last,  where  choice  is  inescaoa- 

Ma:^c[:Shr'^''^--''---^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

equities  caused  by  revision  of  the  im- 
migration laws  in  1965.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  subcommittee  saw  fit  to 
incorporate  in  H.R.  9615  a  provision 
which  I  first  introduced  on  October  10. 
1969,  and  which  was  reintroduced  In  sub- 
sequent sessions  and  was  introduced  in 
this  session  as  H.R.  438.  This  provision 
eases  the  visa  backlog  for  the  fifth  pref- 
erence category-,  that  is  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens.  This  backlog  had 
worked  particularly  against  Italians  and 
Poles  who  had  brothers  and  sisters  here 
and  wished  to  join  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  all  know,  the  revision  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  in  1965  was  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing the  cruel  national  quota  system:  it 
was  not  meant  to  place  unfair  restric- 
tions on  anyone,  such  as  the  fifth  cate- 
goi-y  applicants  or  would  be  immigrants 
from  Northern  Europe  who  had  prob- 
lems with  the  labor  certification  provi- 
sions of  the  new  act.  I  believe  that  these 
problems  are  now  taken  care  of  and  I 
once  again  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  his  subcommittee  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done. 
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SAN  JOSES  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  RE\TEW  AND 
COMMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 
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EMIGRATION    INEQUITIES 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

■  'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1972 
ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
vould  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
^  my  colleagues  in  commendmg  the 
of  the  Sut>committee  on  Im- 
and    Nationality,    my    good 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
RoDiNo>,    for    his    leadership    in 
g  this  legislation  to  the  floor  As 
the  gentleman  and  the  members 
distmguished  subcommittee  have 
m  excellent  job  in  bringing  forth 
tion  which  would  remove  some  in- 


OF    CALIFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 
Mr,  GUBSER,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  citv 
of  San  Jose,  which  I  represent  along 
with  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Don 
Edw.^rds,  is  privileged  to  have  a  mo.st 
intelligent  and  articulate  mayor  Mr 
Norman  Y.  Mineta. 

Recently  Mr.  Mineta  delivered  a  speech 
on  the  planned  variation  progi-am  at  a 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  meeting  of  city  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  officials. 

I  believe  thus  .speech  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice by  all  readers  of  the  Coxgressional 
Record  and  I.  therefore,  submit  it  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleaaues.  The  charts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  speech  have  been  omitted 
to  eliminate  printin;,'  difficulty  but  are 
explained  in  the  text. 
The  speech  follows: 

T.\LK  BY  Mayor  Mineta 
To  talk  about  San  Jose  Planned  Variation 
experience  with  Chief  Executive  Review  and 
Comment  we  need  to  talk  of  a  KEY  urban 
concerr. — how  do  we  employ  limited  resources 
In  the  most  efTecMve  way  to  ,so!ve  urban  prob- 
lems and  to  realize  opportunities:'  To  explore 
this  concern  I  will  cover  several  areas  our 
citizens'  feellnirs.  the  credlbllitv  gap  between 
cltii-cns  and  elected  representatives,  the  lack 
of  coordinated  city  policy  guiding  represen- 
tatives, relations  to  Federal  pro>ram.s,  and 
San  Jc«e's  I:iterpovernniental  Affairs  Pro- 
gram, The  latter  was  developed  to  handle 
CERC  for  San  Jose 

cmzENS  FTEL  THE  PROBLE.MS 

Families  living  in  our  urban  areas  todav 
experience  one  problem— the  Urban  Problem' 
They  know  their  cities  are  congested  .sprawl- 
ing and  polluted.  They  know  thev  have  un- 
employment, crime,  poverty,  racial  strife,  high 
property  taxes  and  Incomplete  public  serv- 
ices. They  know  they  have  opportunities  to 
preserve  stream.s,  lake.s.  hills  and  other  open 
areas;  opportunities  to  develop  rich  and  ur- 


ban centers  to  their  cities  where  cultur« 
housing,  trade  and  entertainment  can  flour- 
Ish:  opportunities  to  join  with  other  people 
to  Improve  their  communities  and  their  wav 
of  life.  And  they  know  that  they  are  frus- 
trated in  realizing  their  opportunities 

Much  of  the  frustration  in  Improving  our 
cities  Is  caused  by  the  complicated.  Involved 
and  fragmented  programs  and  approaches 
that  we  have  developed  to  help  urban  areaa 
People  can't  understand  what's  happenlne' 
They're  not  sure  where  to  start.  Since  thev 
can't  know  what's  happening,  they  lack  trust 
atid  faith  in  what's  happening. 

We  need  to  eliminate  the  confusion  and 
put  our  houses  back  in  order.  A  vast  array  of 
problems  and  opportunities  exists.  An  equal- 
ly complicated  array  of  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral programs  also  exists.  Today  we  are  reallv 
not  organized  to  plan  adequately  for  the  full 
ran^e  of  human  needs  at  the  local  level  1  e 
at  the  level  of  cities  and  counties  We  have 
become  familiar  With  City  Planning,  Capital 
Improvement  Programming  and  Cltv  Budeet- 
ing.  But  City  Planning  and  Capiuflmprove- 

o'?he  ru^'^^^f i^^  ^"^"^  °°  P^^'^'^^^l  aspects 
o.  the  City  and  the  annual  budget  has  a  very 
short  term  view  (one  year). 

What  is  needed  Is  a  new  mechanism  for 
planning  to  Integrate,  to  mesh  the  existing 
service  delivery  systems  with  each  other  and 

xJT'^l'i**^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  °°  problem  areas 
This  is  the  task  of  CERC.  Causes  of  prob- 
lenis,  objectives,  programs  and  projects  need 
to  be  reated  and  Integrated  in  new  ways. 
The  challenge  we  face  Is  to  plan  better  Re- 
organization Is  not  necessarUy  the  answer 
Actually,  we  could  reorganize  forever  without 
helping  our  problem  solving  abUltles.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  work  with  existing  organ- 
izations In  better  ways.  Normal,  existing  pro- 
grams can  be  made  more  effective  If  each 
operating  agency  asks:  "How  can  my  pro- 
gram support  the  programs  of  other  agen- 
cies." With  this  view  m  mind,  health.  weU 
nh.<;.n^'?''f^  "''•  ""^nPower,  transportation, 
physical  Improvement  and  other  programi^ 
can  be  designed  for  mutual  support  and  com- 
munity Improvement. 

ELECTED    REPRESENTATIVES   WANT   INFOHMATION 
CHOICES,  RESULTS 

Elected  local  representatives  (City  Coun- 
cllmen.  County  Supervisors)  are  in  a  far 
^ftl  ?^""1''  *°  delegate  resources  than  are 
tnJir  !  ?®^*^^^  °'  ^^^  ™^y  autonomous 
local  special  agencies  or  the  fractionated  and 
non-  ocal  state  and  federal  agencies  seeking 
to  solve  local  urban  problems.  Local  politick 
ark"t,^^''\^^  overview  that  other  officials 
lack.  All  public  services  flow  in  some  way 
through  the  local  municipal  and  county  gov- 
ernmental structure  or  to  the  resident!  of 
municipalities  and  counties.  Cities  and  coun- 
ilV  ^Zl  «^f 'n'ster  all  the  programs  serv- 
ing their  residents.  The  administration  of 
programs  does  not  have  to  be  vested  solely  in 
cities  or  counties,  although  there  are  many 
areas  where  administrative  control  should  be 
rethought.  What  local  city  and  county  offl- 
clals  do  need  Is  policy  to  guide  the  provision 
of  services  to  residents. 

Today  local  officials  have  the  desire  to  im- 
prove their  communities  but  thev  usually 
lack  the  basic  Information  that  tells  them 
what  the  state  of  their  communities  is  and 
What  they  have  to  do  to  achieve  real  im- 
provements. The  public  lacks  this  informa- 
tion too.  Thus,  the  same  lack  of  information 
irequently  produces  a  credibUIty  gap.  Neither 
citizen  nor  politician  knows  what's  going  on 
or  what  to  do.  and  both  have  feelings  that 
things  could  be  much  better. 

The  public  and  the  politician  want  to 
know  what  Is  needed,  what  resources  are 
avaUable  or  obtainable  to  satisfy  nSeds  and 
when  these  resources  can  be  committed. 
They  are  not  particularly  Interested  In  how 
to  run  Individual  programs. 

In  an  improved  service  delivery  system  the 
public  would  be  able  to  clearly  state  what  It 
wants.  Program  alternatives  could  then  be 
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proposed  along  with  an  analysis  of  the  "trade 
offs"  involved,  i.e.  a  statement  of  the  new 
good  things  that  can  be  achieved  and  a 
statement  of  the  good  things  that  cant  be 
achieved  since  resources  are  proposed  to  go 
elsewhere.  These  statements  would  be  based 
on  an  analysis  of  total  community  needs,  re- 
sources f-nd  program  priorities.  Once  a  choice 
Is  made,  the  new  program  would  be  moni- 
tored and  evaluated  and  the  community 
could  determine  if  the  new  advantages  are 
worthwhile.  If  not,  the  program  can  be  al- 
tered or  a  new  program  can  be  initiated  and 
carried  out. 

Let's  look  at  an  example.  Assume  that  the 
people  In  a  part  of  the  City  plagued  with 
traffic  problems  come  to  the  City  Council  and 
say  that  Improving  circulation  Is  their  main 
goal.  A  report  is  prepared  for  Council  and 
citizen  review  stating  the  recommended  way 
of  solving  the  congestion  problem — widening 
three  streets  with  a  federally  assisted  TOPICS 
program.  The  report  also  notes  that  the  City 
has  an  active  program  In  the  area  to  pur- 
chase needed  park  and  recreation  space 
through  the  federally  assisted  Legacy  of 
Parks  Program.  The  report  outlines  the  cost 
of  widening  the  streets,  compares  It  to  the 
cost  of  providing  adequate  recreation  space 
and  to  the  availability  of  financial  resources. 
The  report  concludes  that  there  Is  not 
enough  money  to  improve  both  the  circula- 
tion and  the  recreation  situations. 

The  people  and  the  Council  decide  to 
widen  the  streets.  After  one  street  Is  wid- 
ened, the  monitoring  and  evaluation  process 
reports  the  degree  of  circulation  Improve- 
ment. The  citizens  are  satisfied  that  they  can 
now  move  more  quickly  on  the  streets  but 
now  they  are  more  unhappy  about  their  con- 
tinuing recreation  deficiencies.  Priorities  are 
changed  and  recreation  space  Is  purchased 
Instead  of  widening  the  second  street. 
Through  this  kind  of  continuing  process 
where  needs  and  specific  objectives  are  stated, 
programs  to  meet  needs  in  terms  of  realistic 
options  and  program  costs  are  proposed,  pro- 
gram priorities  are  set  and  choices  made,  and 
program  results,  community  needs  and  re- 
sources are  monitored  and  evaluated,  the 
community  and  the  Council  can  make  deci- 
sions based  on  a  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
buying  and  what  they  are  bypassing.  Thus, 
the  results  of  the  chosen  program  can  be 
compared  to  anticipated  results  and  to  other 
needs.  In  the  example  above,  if  all  the  effort 
were  spent  on  planning  and  perfecting  the 
chosen  street  improvement  program,  the 
community  would  still  he  unhappy.  The  key 
to  the  new  mechanism  for  planning  is  to  be 
concerned  with  the  mix  of  programs  that  is 
desired  given  the  limited  resources  available. 
This  key  concern  needs  to  be  applied  to  the 
full  range  of  urban  programs  from  streets 
and  parks,  to  criminal  Justice,  to  Job  train- 
ing. Reviewing  and  commenting  on  programs 
in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  mix  of  pro- 
grams Is  what  CERC  is  all  about. 

WHO   REPRESENTS   US   AND    HOW 

So  far  we've  been  talking  about  citizens 
and  families  in  the  City,  The  City  itself  can 
be  considered  a  family  living  in  the  larger 
community  of  governments  and  agencies  that 
provide  services  to  the  City  but  that  are  not 
administered  by  the  City.  Any  city  has  many 
representatives  on  committees,  commissions, 
agencies  and  boards  for  other  governmental 
entitles.  A  familiar  and  valid  concern  is 
whether  or  not  the  representation  Is  ade- 
quate on  these  bodies,  A  different  concern, 
and  one  frequently  overlooked,  is  whether  or 
not  there  Is  any  city  policy  to  guide  the  ac- 
tions of  these  representatives  on  other  bodies. 
Usually  there  is  no  such  policy.  Instead  ad 
hoc  decisions  are  made  In  a  disjointed  man- 
ner. 

The  Mayor  and  Council  should  be  a  cen- 
tral policy-making  resource  allocating  entity 
for  the  city.  The  Mayor  and  Council  should 
determine  areas  of  priority  and  then  estab- 
lish city  policy  to  guide  city  action  and  Inter- 
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est  In  those  areas.  The  city's  representatives 
on  community  and  metropolitan  agencies 
need  to  be  Involved  In  the  creation  of  city 
policy,  for,  after  all,  these  should  be  the 
city's  experts  in  their  area  of  service. 

There  should  be  a  continuing  review  and 
comment  of  the  planning  and  program  de- 
velopment being  done  by  non-city  agencies 
that  affects  the  city.  This  is  a  CERC  activity 
and  involves  the  same  kind  of  community 
management  and  planning  process  outlined 
above  for  city  administered  programs. 

A  key  point  to  stress  again  is  that  policy 
planning  for  service  delivery  systems  at  the 
city  level  does  not  imply  or  require  that  the 
city  run  and  administer  all  the  delivery  sys- 
tems for  which  policy  is  being  determined. 
The  city  has  a  valid  concern  for  health,  wel- 
fare, education.  Job  development  and  other 
programs  even  though  the  city  may  not  ad- 
minister these  programs.  Policy  direction  for 
city  representatives  to  these  non-city  agen- 
cies wUl  help  assure  the  city  of  obtaining 
the  kinds  of  programs  and  services  It  desires. 

HOW    IS    ALL    THIS    RELATED    TO    FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Local  revenue  collected  by  cities  today  Is 
all  pre-spent.  That  Is,  It  Is  committed  to 
provide  minimum  services.  Tlie  only  "flexible" 
dollars  coming  to  cities  are  Federal  dollars. 
During  the  last  three  years  in  San  Jose  from 
1969  to  1971,  total  city  revenue  Increased 
from  approximately  $70  million  to  approxi- 
mately $110  mlllon,  an  increase  of  about  607c. 
In  the  same  time.  Federal  grants  to  the  City 
went  from  approximately  $5  million  to  ap- 
proximately $20  million,  an  Increase  of  300 '"r. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  total  City  budget 
Increased  from  5'~'r  to  over  15  Tr  during  the 
same  three  years. 

The  conclusion  Is  that  Federal  resources 
are  essential  for  meeting  urban  needs.  How- 
ever, the  categorical  grant  system,  through 
which  most  Federal  dollars  flow,  comes  to 
cities  with  several  constraints  and  In  a  way 
that  complicates  the  fractionated  service 
delivery  systems  at  the  local  level.  Frequently 
the  Federal  money  is  for  new  programs  that 
focus  on  parts  of  the  City  In  an  overlapping 
and  Inconsistent  manner.  Also,  each  cate- 
gorical grant  system  Increases  fragmentation 
by  dealing  directly  with  the  already  frag- 
mented local  Institutions,  Finally,  planning 
within  program  areas  Is  required  but  no 
planning  among  program  areas  is  required. 
Thus,  the  same  dilemmas  that  plague  the 
City  in  running  Its  own  programs  are  imposed 
on  the  city  by  Federal  programs. 

The  same  review  and  comment  system 
that  Is  needed  to  sort  out  local  needs,  priori- 
ties, policies  and  programs  is  also  essential 
for  effectively  blending  Federal  resources  into 
city  Improvement  activities.  This  Is  true  for 
the  categorical  grant  system  and  for  poten- 
tial forms  of  revenue  sharing,  Tlie  city  and 
the  Federal  agencies  need  to  know  what  kind 
of  impact  programs  are  having  on  the  City 
Are  there  significant  positive  Improve- 
ments? Are  these  missing  links  In  the  range 
of  programs?  .'Vre  programs  mutually  sup- 
portive, neutral,  or  conflicting?  Data  and 
staff  analysis  is  needed  to  answer  these 
questions  and  to  prepare  strategies  for  plan- 
ning and  managing  the  mix  and  support- 
ing content  of  future  programs. 

Federal  funds  are  needed  to  develop  CERC 
activities  In  cities,  that  Is.  to  do  the  local 
executive  planning  and  management  work 
needed  to  coordinate  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
from  agencies  such  as  HEW.  OEO.  DOT.  and 
DOL  and  to  make  sure  that  revenue  sharing 
works  In  an  effective  way. 

SAN    JOSES    INTERGOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIRS 
PROGRAM 

In  San  Jose  the  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  (IGA)  has  been  established  to 
do  the  work  necessary  for  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Review  and  Comment  Program,  This 
work  Includes  the  kind  of  community  and 
local  executive  planning  I  have  outlined  and 
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the  functioning  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Fed- 
eral funding.  The  charts  attached  to  this 
paper  help  define  the  function  and  role  of 
IGA. 

Chart  I  shows  the  kinds  of  Input  re- 
ceived by  the  IGA  staff.  There  are  two  gen- 
eral sources  of  information;  external  and 
Internal, 

The  externa!  sources  and  areas  of  infor- 
mation are  the  following: 

1.  Information  on  Federal  and  State  fiscal 
resources  that  can  be  sought  to  help  solve 
local  problems  will  be  gathered  and  ana- 
lyzed by  the  IGA  staff  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  potentially  available 
dollars, 

2  Special  studies  and  evaluations  of  ur- 
ban Issues  and  problems  in  the  area  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  IGA  unit  to  understand 
better  the  City's  potentials  for  improve- 
ment, 

3,  The  Federal  Regional  Council  provides 
a  mechanism  for  exploring  possible  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  changes  needed  to 
develop  a  better  fit  between  federal  pro- 
grams and  local  strategies  for  Improving  the 
City, 

4,  Information  on  City  related  plans  and 
programs  that  are  funded  by  Federal.  State, 
Regional.  County  or  special  district  agen- 
cies will  be  analj-zed  to  understand  objec- 
tives, plans  and  evolving  programs  of  these 
agencies 

5,  The  established  policies  of  Federal, 
State.  Regional,  County  and  special  districts 
will  be  assessed  to  provide  a  framework  for 
relating  city  and  non-city  policies  and 
programs. 

The  Internal  sources  and  areas  of  informa- 
tion are  the  following. 

1  Data  on  public  and  private  revenue 
sources  will  be  collected  and  analyzed  to 
determine  the  availability  of  local  resources, 

2,  The  IGA  staff  will  work  with  citizen 
groups  to  continually  define  and  refine 
statements  of  City  needs  and  goals, 

3,  Current  and  proposed  Federal.  State, 
Regional.  County  and  specl.il  district  pro- 
grams and  plans  vi-ill  be  inventoried  and 
analyzed  to  understand  the  current  mix  of 
programs  and  to  provide  a  framework  for 
reviewing  new  program  poposals, 

4,  The  Implementation  systems  In  the 
City  wil  be  explored  to  understand  the  Clty'e 
decision  making  and  organization  ability  to 
integrate  programs  and  to  develop  meaning- 
ful  new  programs  for  urban   improvement. 

5,  Establl.shed  Mayor  Council  policies  will 
be  employed  In  reviewing  current  and  new 
programs.  Where  policies  exist,  new  program 
proposals  can  be  proces^scd  quickly.  Thus,  a 
major  effort  will  be  made  to  assure  the 
existence  of  adequate  policy  In  Important 
areas. 

Chart  2  explains  the  klnd=  of  things  that 
the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  does, 
Tlie  many  elements  outlined  in  Chart  1  can 
interact  in  a  variety  of  ways  IGA  is  con- 
cerned with  the  dynamic  interaction  of 
these  elements  The  major  concern  is  to  de- 
velop supportive  planning  and  program- 
ming to  obtain  the  mcst  effective  program 
mix  and  the  most  effective  use  of  limited 
res.r.rces.  Chart  2  outlines  three  examples 
of  the  IGA  Interaction  process 

1,  Interaction  among  external  Inputs  IGA 
will  analyze  Information  on  the  avallabUlty 
of  Federal  State  resources  and  will  also  ana- 
lyze the  special  studies  and  evaluations  of 
urban  Issues  and  problems  produced  by  pub- 
lic and  private  groups.  Viewing  these  fiscal 
resources  and  problems  statements  can  re- 
veal opportunities  for  better  integration  of 
Federal  State  fui  ds  and  funding  programs. 
These  opportunities  can  be  discussed  with 
the  Federal  Regional  Council  for  Implemen- 
tation, 

2  Interaction  between  external  and  In- 
ternal Inputs  IGA  will  analyze  city  needs  and 
goals  and  the  current  mix  of  city  programs, 
These    needs,    goals    and    programs    can    be 
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•ed   In   terms  of  available   arid   potential 

.era;   State   resources.   Program  gaps   that 

m.e  evident  can  now  be  realistically  ap- 

ised  for  potential  funding  and  appropri- 

new  program  proposals  can  be  gei;erated. 

Interaction      among      internal      inputs 

.    will    analyze    local    fiscal    resources    in 

t  of  established   Mayor  Council   policies 

the    current    mix    of    city    programs.    A 

,tegy  can  now  be  developed  for  elimmat- 

overlap  and  conflict  from  programs  and 

matching  programs  more  closely  to  city 

ies    and    priorities    within    fiscal    con- 

Ints 

hart     3     shows     how     the     CERC     works 
ugh  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Af- 
First    IGA    receives    applications    and 
.pplications     for     Federal  State     funds 
City   agencies   and   from   regional   and 
e  A-95  Clearinghouses  il  i  .  Next  IGA  an- 
:es   these  applications   for   their   relation 
■xiarir.g  programs  and  program  proposals 
for  their  relation  to  the  City's  strategv 
us:ng  Fedf^ral  State  funds  (2).  Also  IGA 
rs  the  applications  to  potentially  Involved 
affected  agencies  and  groups   (3).  If  the 
and  other  agency  review  i4)  reveals  that 
proposal    Is    within    established    policy 
s  and   that    no  conflict   exists    i5),   then 
so  notifies  the  applicant,  Mayor,  Coun- 
Clearinghouses    and    the    Federal  State 
ding  agency  16). 
the  IGA  and  other  agency  analysis  re- 
in unresolved  questions,  then  IGA  will 
t  with  the  applicant  and  affected  agencies 
seek    additional    information    (Ti.    This 
:ng   will   frequently  clear   up   the   con- 
on  so  that  the  application  will  fall  wlth- 
'Stablished  policy  areas  and  will  have  no 
"let    (5).   We   expect    that   the    majority 
ippllcations    will    follow   the   routes    de- 
;bed  thus  far, 
ould  the  meeting  with  the  applicant  and 
agencies     (7)     uncover    continuing 
ems  with  the  application,  then  IGA  will 
with  the  applicant  to  explore  develop- 
t   of  Joint   supportive   programs    181     In 
e  instances  the  problem  will  be  that  there 
lack  of  established  policy  to  cover  the 
:e:it  of  the  program   (9)."Thls  lack  will 
in  many  areas  during  the  early  stages 
CERC.  since  the  development  of  compre- 
ve    policies    and   program   strategies    Is 
now  evolving. 

1    policy    Is   lacking.    IGA    will    make 

y    recommendations    to    the    Executive 

y  Group  (10).  This  group  is  a  new  pol- 

evolving  and  recommending  group  that 

d   be   called   the   Mayors   Cabinet.   It   is 

posed  of  the  Mayor.  City  Manager.  As- 

mt  City  Manager,  Deputy  City  Manager, 

ctor   of   Intergovernmental    Affairs,   and 

department  head.s    The  IGA  staff  serves 

'..e  s-aff  to  the  Executive  Policy  Group. 

group  recommends  policy  to  the  Coun- 

m.  Once  Council   policv  is  established 

the  IGA  staff  can  meet  with  the  ap- 

xnt   and   affected   agencies   to   refine  the 

ram  (13) 

some  cases  the  initial  working  sessions 
the  applicant  and  affected  agencies  (8) 
not  resolve  conflict  (14).  We  hope  that 
situation   will    not   exist.   If   it   does,   we 
'Ct   *hat  it  will   not  occur  frequentlv.  If 
oes    occur,    the    IGA    will    make    recom- 
dations  to  the  Council  (11).  After  Coun- 
.ction  (11).  the  IGA  staff  will  meet  with 
applicant  and  affeced  agencies  to  nego- 
•  differences    (13)     If  unresolved  conflict 
exists.  IGA  will   no'ifv   the  Federal  Re- 
al Council  and  request  that   the  Coun- 
all  a  meeting  to  seek  a  resolution  to  the 
ilem    115).  We  hope  that  this  last  step 
'ver  necessary.  We  feel  that  confl.lcts  can 
leeotiated   to  desirable  solutions  before 
step  has  to  be  taken. 

SUMMARY 

San  Jose  we  view  CERC  as  a  dvnamic 

;s    for   developing    a    better,    more    in- 

>ted.  more  effective  match  among  fiscal 

irces,  needs  and  opportunities,  policies 
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and  programs.  We  in  San  Jose  are  respond- 
ing to  the  opportunities  presented  for  local 
leadership  and  initiative  by  new  federal  pro- 
grams such  as  Planned  Variation.  We  believe 
that  local  governments  can  be  responsible. 
Further  we  believe  that  local  governments 
need  the  responsibility  and  the  resources  to 
be  responsive  and  responsible  In  order  for 
the  residents  of  our  cities  to  develop  the 
kind  of  respect  and  pride  they  need  and  want 
in  their  communities. 


March  20,  1972 


MARYLAND  STATE  LEGISLATOR 
URGES  END  TO  US.  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYL.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland    Mr.  Speaker. 

Maryland  State  Senator  Melvin  Stein- 
berg has  introdured  a  resolution  in  the 
State  senate  urging  an  immediate  end  to 
U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  .^sia.  ac- 
ceptance of  the  North  Vietnamese  pro- 
posal to  release  our  prisoners  of  war 
when  a  U.S.  withdrawal  date  is  set.  and 
an  end  to  appropriations  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  m  Southeast  Asia. 

I  commend  Senator  Steinberg  for  his 
initiative  and  leadership  in  introducing 
this  resolution.  We  need  more  people  who 
have  the  courage  to  demand  change  in 
the  Government's  policies.  The  latest 
public  ODinion  polls  show  that  80  percent 
of  the  American  people  favor  withdrawal 
of  all  US.  troops  within  6  months  of  an 
agreement  on  prisoner  release  with 
North  Vietnam.  Almost  100  Congress- 
men, myself  included,  have  introduced 
legislation  calling  for  U.S.  disengage- 
ment from  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Steinberg's  resolution  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  increasing  the  budgets 
for  our  dome.stic  needs  such  as  pollution 
control,  medical  care,  and  education. 
These  priorities  are  suffering  because 
US  revenues  are  being  used  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Senator  Steinberg  brings  credit 
to  himself  by  introducing  this  resolution, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Maryland  Senate  will 
also  bring  credit  to  itself  by  acting  quick- 
ly and  favorably  on  the  legislation.  At 
this  point.  I  insert  Senator  Steinberg's 
resolution : 

Senate  of  Maryland — Joint  Resolution 
No.    53 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  urging  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
.am  lm,mediat«  end  to  all  U.S.  involvement 
In  the  Southeast  Asia  War  and  reouestlng 
that  money  now  being  used  in  the  war  be 
spent  to  aid  recovery  In  the  devastated 
areas  and  to  meet  pressing  needs  in  the 
Unit«d  States 

Whereas,  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  miiitar:,-  forces  in  Southe.'tst  .'\s'a  ha.s 
brought  great  suffering  to  the  people  of  that 
.'irea  without  achieving  any  benefits  for  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  or  the  United 
States:   and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  military  budget 
Is  costing  the  3  922.000  residents  of  Maryland 
$1,961,000,000  I  f.500  per  person)  a  year  and 
the  Maryland  net  op^-rating  expenditures  are 
Jl.608.000,000  :.t410  per  M  person)  a  year- 
and 

Whereas,  more  than  one  hundred  billion 
dollars  has  already  been  spent  on  the  Indo- 
china  War   alone   at   a   time   when   Federal 


money  Is  desperately  needed  for  urban  re- 
newal, public  education,  medical  care,  wel- 
fare services,  mass  transit,  pollution  control 
and    other    pressing    needs    in    the    United 
States;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
.Maryland  records  Itself  as  urging  the  Presl- 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  end  at  once  all  United  States  Involvement 
In  the  Southeast  Asia  War;  to  accept  the 
North  Vietnam  proposal  to  release  our  pris- 
oners of  war  when  the  time  for  such  with- 
drawal is  set;  to  cease  to  appropriate  any 
additional  funds  which  would  contribute  to 
the  support  of  United  States  military  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia;  to  appropriate  money 
now  being  used  In  the  war  to:  (1)  aid  gen- 
erously in  the  recovery  of  the  areas  we  have 
damaged  and  devastated,  and  (2)  substan- 
tially increase  budgets  for  programs  at  home 
in  urban  renewal,  public  education,  medical 
care,  welfare  services,  mass  transit.  polluUon 
control  and  other  pressing  needs  In  the 
United  States;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
to  the  majority  leader  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  Statea 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Maryland. 


A   SPECIAL   TRIBUTE   TO  BILL  AND 
MAIRE  TUDOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  constituent,  Paul  Rob- 
ert Shuler,  speaks  for  itself.  I  am  happy 
to  add  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tudor  are  to 
get  special  recognition  from  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  for  their  actions,  and  I 
am  proud  and  pleased  to  put  their  stoi-y 
in  the  Coxcressional  Record: 

Dear  Congress.man  Bray:  I  would  like  to 
talte  this  time  to  tell  you  a  true  story  and 
ask  for  your  help  We  pray  in  some  way  that 
you   will  know  what  can  be  done. 

On  .\prll  15.  1971  I  was  spreading  ammonia 
n'trate  on  my  father's  farm  "j  mile  north  of 
Crown  Center.  Indiana.  Morgan  County, 
while  turning  into  a  field  through  a  gate- 
way, from  a  blacktop  road,  the  connecting 
hose  slipped  loose,  letting  the  deadly  fumes 
escape  from  the  ammonia  tank. 

My  first  thought  was  to  escape  from  these 
fumes  and  while  trying  to  Jump  off  my 
tractor  and  away  from  the  equipment.  I  was 
thrcwn  and  pinned  by  the  tractor  wheels 
against  the  corner  post  and  fence.  This  all 
happened  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  there  I 
woukl  remain  !o-  an  hour  before  being  found 
by  Bill  and  Malre  Tudor. 

In  this  haur  I  could  see  many  perple  come 
up.  stop,  turn  around  and  leave.  The  am- 
monia made  a  large  cloud  and  because  of  the 
escaping  ammonia  gases  made  a  loud  sizzling 
noise.  No  one  could  see  me  or  hear  me  yell- 
ing for  help. 

Then  I  saw  Bill  and  Maire  and  their  son 
came  up  and  tried  to  get  past  in  their  pick- 
up. Bill  then  backed  up  and  parked  his  truck 
got  out  and  walked  up  the  road,  but  be- 
cause the  wind  was  blowing  the  fumes 
travelled  toward  him  he  had  to  turn  back. 
He  couldn't  hear  me  yelling  and  yelling 
at    him.    They   turned   around   and   left. 

He  told  me  later  he  went  back  home  and 
on  out  to  his  t(x>l  shed,  to  go  about  his  day's 
work,  and  then  his  wife  Maire  came  out  and 
the  two  of  them  got  to  talking  and  both  of 
them  felt  siu-e  I  had  to  be  there  someplace, 
Maire    said,    she    Just    knew    Paul    Robert 
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wouldn't  go  off  and  leave  his  equipment  out 
In  the  road  with  its  leaking  ammonia  fumes 
that  way.  They  returned,  coming  back 
around  a  gravel  road  some  5  miles  out  of 
tl-icir  way  to  come  in  from  the  north  of  the 
scene  of  the  accident  and  coming  down  -wind. 
Malre  then  got  out  and  -walked  down  the 
fence  row  as  close  as  she  could.  By  this  time 
the  school  bus  had  come  by.  couldn't  get 
pa-st  and  several  cars  and  p,"ople  had  stopped 
from  the  north  side.  Malre  then  heard  me 
faintly  crying  for  help,  yelling  at  Bill,  who 
went  over  in  the  field  and  walking  with  the 
way  the  wind  -^as  blowing,  got  cloee  enough 
to  see  me,  yelling  at  me  "to  hang  on  Paul 
Robert  we'll  get  you  out  ".  that  is  all  I  re- 
member till  I  awoke  in  the  Methodist  Hos- 
pital some  two  days  later. 

Bill  sent  Maire  for  help  and  he  made  sev- 
eral attempts  himself  before  he  could  get 
on  the  tractor,  start  it  and  back  it  away, 
getting  very  sick  himself  at  breathing  the 
fumes,  and  dragging  me  out  into  fresh  air. 

The  Eminence  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
was  called,  where  4  of  the  men  came  and 
got  oxygen  to  me.  StilesviUe  Volunteer 
Rescue  Unit  rushed  me  to  Indianapolis  and 
all  the  firemen  risked  their  lives  and  becom- 
ing very  sick,  breathing  the  fumes  them- 
selves. 

No  one  to  this  day  unde.-stands  how  I 
stayed  alive  for  cne  hour.  I  don't  know  my- 
self. But  I  do  know  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Bill 
and  Maire.  and  the  fact  that  they  got  In- 
volved, their  concern  and  their  heroic  act.  I 
wouldn't  be  alive  today. 

So  its  the  reason  I  tell  you  my  story,  ask- 
ing you.  if  In  some  way.  the  State  of  In- 
diana or  Morgan  County  can  make  the  pub- 
lic aware  of  these  people.  BUI  and  Malre. 
Does  the  state  of  Indiana  present  awards  for 
outstanding  citizen  of  the  year?  Can  you 
yourself  reward  them  in  some  way?  Just  a 
certificate  of  some  kind  or  a  letter  to  them 
would  let  them  know  how  very  proud  we 
are  to  have  citizens  like  them? 

I  do  know  that  their  name  has  been  ttirned 
into  the  Red  Cross  Hall  of  Fame  in  Indiana, 
but  thev  then  are  noted  out  of  several  hun- 
dred. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  you  could  do  Mr. 
Bray.  I  would  be  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Robert  Shuler. 


HON.    JAMES    TRIMBLE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15.  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, former  Congressman  James  Trimble 
and  I  came  to  Congress  in  the  79th  Con- 
gress and  soon  became  close  friends.  I 
was  very  hard  hit  when  I  learned  of  his 
untimely  passing. 

I  got  to  know  him  very  well  and  our 
friendship  developed  and  deepened  over 
the  years.  Jim  Trimble  was  a  humanist; 
he  respected  and  believed  in  his  fellow 
man  and  he  worked  for  his  betterment. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  that  made 
him  very  easy  to  know  and  to  get  along 
with. 

Some  years  ago.  the  Trimbles  moved 
into  the  Methodist  Building,  their  apart- 
ment being  next  door  to  the  Millers'.  I, 
therefore,  saw  him  quite  frequently  after 
he  retired  from  the  Congress  until  he 
moved  back  to  Arkansas. 

I  shall  miss  him,  his  friendship,  and 
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our  association,  but  I  am  the  better  for 
having  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
Mrs.  Miller  and  I  extend  our  sympathy 
to  lovely  Mrs.  Trimble,  whom  he  so  af- 
fectionately referred  to  as  "the  redhead." 


PORTAL  PROGRAM  GETS  NATIONAL 
A'WARD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
bene.its  of  the  "unrest"  on  our  Nation's 
campujcs  was  a  questioning  and  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  commitmen;  of  our 
urban  universities  to  the  communities 
sui'rounding  them. 

At  Temple  University  in  Philadelploia 
this  reevaluation  began  earlier  than  at 
most  schools.  In  1963  a  program  was 
started  to  biing  the  University's  College 
of  Education  into  direct  contact  with 
schools  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

The  result  was  the  Portal  Schools  Con- 
cept which  recently  received  the  1972 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education. 

I  enter  into  the  Record  a  history  and 
an  unusually  frank  evaluation  of  that 
program  which  was  printed  in  the  Tem- 
ple Times,  a  university  newspaper. 

Portal  Program   Gets  National  Award 

Temple  has  won  the  1972  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
(AACTE)  for  its  application  of  the  Portal 
Schools  Concept  in  four  Philadelphia  inner- 
city  schools.  The  award,  given  last  Thursday 
at  the  Association's  annual  meeting  In  Chi- 
cago, recognizes  an  outstandng  program  by 
the  teacher  preparation  sector  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Colleges  and  universities  comprising 
AACTE  membership  prepare  90  percent  of 
the  nation's  teachers  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel. 

Instrumental  In  developing  the  Temple- 
Philadelphia  Portal  Schools  Concept  have 
been  the  College  of  Education  Dean  Paul  W 
Eberman,  Curriculum  and  Instruction  Divi- 
sion Chairman  Roderick  A.  Hilsinger.  and 
University-Public  School  Liaison  Betty  B. 
Schantz.  The  story  behind  the  program  re- 
flects nine  years  of  continuous  building  and 
Implementation  in  the  education  of  disad- 
vantaged children,  as  Temple  has  sought  to 
meet  inner-city  needs. 

In  November  1963 — two  months  after  Paul 
Eberman  became  dean  of  the  Temple  Col- 
lege of  Education — The  Philadelphia  Maga- 
zine ran  an  article  which  tore  apart  the  city 
schools,  plece-by-piece  style  Dr.  E^berman  re- 
calls that  many  of  his  staflf  stopped  him  In 
the  hall  to  ask,  "Do  these  things  really  go 
on  In  the  public  schools?"  Temple  is  located 
In  the  middle  of  the  Model  Cities  Area.  "We 
had  better  go  out  there  and  find  out."  he 
answered. 

Like  most  coUeges  in  those  expansive, 
booming  early  '60's.  Temple's  College  of  Edu- 
cation sent  most  of  its  student  teachers  Into 
the  fringe  areas  or  even  the  suburbs;  at  the 
time,  there  was  not  a  single  organized  prac- 
tice teaching  situation  in  the  inner  city. 

"We  began,"  Dr.  Eberman  explains,  "on 
the  assumption  that  a  college  of  education 
in  the  kind  of  urban  setting  like  ours  haa  a 
strong  obligation  to  relate  to  and  Improve 
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nearby  schools."  But,  he  candidly  admits, 
if  he'd  put  such  a  commitment  up  to  a  vote 
by  the  110  faculty  members  at  the  time.  "I'd 
probably  have  received  a  resounding    no   " 

Temple  used  the  years  between  1963  and 
1970  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  serving  the 
mner-clty  schools.  A  nucleus  of  the  College 
of  Education  faculty  began  a  program  in  the 
inner-city  area,  and  eventually  a  College  De- 
partment of  Urban  Education  was  estab- 
lished. When  prospective  staff  members  were 
interviewed  in  those  growth  years  during 
which  the  College  of  Education  faculty 
tripled,  they  were  specifically  queried  about 
what  urban  education  experience  they  had 
had  and  what  degree  of  commitment  they 
held. 

In  1970.  the  sacred  cows  were  finally  sent 
to  pasture  when  Temple  Initiated  its  version 
of  the  Portal  Schools  Concept;  by  mutual 
agreement .  the  ttniversity.  the  public  yc'ioois, 
the  teachers'  union,  and  the  community  be- 
gan to  operate  four  portal  schools. 

The  portal  schools  concept  is  a  realloca- 
tion of  existing  resources  through  concentra- 
tion of  programs  such  as  tutorial,  siudent 
teaching,  graduate  Internship,  and  special 
projects  like  EPICT.  Teacher  Corps,  the 
Triple  T,  and  veterans  programs.  Realloca- 
tion is  a  cooperative  affair.  The  university  in 
effect  says  to  t'ne  public  school  system  that 
rather  than  each  segment  maintaining  sep- 
arate and  distinct  cadres  of  coordinators, 
lead  teachers,  supervisors,  and  curriculum 
experts,  u-'ij;  not  join  forces  and  make  joint 
appointments''  The  goal  is  to  create  a  total 
educational  program  that  will  meet  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  each  portal  school. 

Such  an  arrangement  gnaws  away  at  the 
traditional  barriers  of  discrete  educational 
authority:  the  university,  school  system. 
union,  and  community  must  each  surrender 
a  small  portion  of  its  sanctuary  in  order  to 
achieve  a  greater  total. 

The  four  Temple-Philadelphia  portal 
schools  were  located  in  predominantly  black 
neighborhoods;  one  school  had  a  large  con- 
centration of  Puerto  Rlcans.  They  were  low 
on  the  socioeconomic  scale. 

All  four  schooLs— G.  W.  Carver.  George 
Washington,  James  G.  Blame,  and  John 
Welsh — were  near  the  university:  the  closest 
was  two  blocks  away  and  the  farthest  was 
15  minutes.  The  size  varied:  the  smallest  of 
the  lour  schools  had  900  students;  the  largest 
had  1.200. 

Dr.  Betty  Schantz.  the  university  link  with 
each  portal  school,  believes  that  "by  getting 
together  with  the  union  and  explaining  the 
program  and  benefits  possible  for  teachers 
under  the  concept,  we  have  avoided  many 
problems  which  we  might  have  faced  in  the 
future." 

She  admits  regret  over  some  things  not 
possible.  "I  am  not  as  starry-eyed  as  I  once 
was.  feeling  that  I  might  like  to  hold  teach- 
ers accountable  aiid  wanting  the  union  to 
support  this."  Dr.  Schantz  recalls  the  nego- 
tiations and  the  union  deci.sions  not  to  have 
its  members  on  the  advisory  board  vote  and 
not  to  allow  program  evaluation  by  union 
tesichers.  Only  teachers  from  Temple  could 
participate  in  evaluation.  "I  would  have  liked 
an  agreement  that  the  university  program 
would  be  evaluated  by  everp  participant,  not 
Just  the  university-trained  ones  ....  I  lo«t 
that" 

But  the  union  gave  a  little,  too.  Its  most 
significant  concession  was  a  willir.gness  to 
hold  five  to  10  percent  of  the  open  teaching 
FK>sitions  for  teacher  education  purpose.s.  The 
way  was  cleared  for  a  principal  to  hire  stu- 
dent teachers  after  graduation  if  he  was  Im- 
pressed with  their  competencies 

Tlie  second  most  serious  problem  has  rest- 
ed with  the  community  side  of  the  quadrilat- 
eral arrangement.  "We  have  had  difficulty." 
Dr.  Schanz  points  out.  "In  getting  parent* 
on  the  advisory  boards  who  really  speak  for 
the  community"  The  qualification  is  clear 
a  parent  must  have  a  child  currently  attend- 
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In?  the  school.  "So  far,"  she  says,  "our  par- 
er  c  representation  comes  from  a  very  small 
graup  who  feel  welcome  In  the  school,  who 
ar }  there  for  other  purposes,  and  who  are 
wn  to  most  of  the  school  personnel.  It  Is 
e   of   the   program's   weak  points." 
rhe   concept   is   now   in   its   second   year. 
Pqur  more  schools  will   be  added  next  year 
a  total  of  eight.  While  assessment  would 
premature,  the  question  of  accompllsh- 
nt   is   inevitable.   Dr.   Hllslnger   feels   the 
has  meant  a  new  institutional  dl- 
tlon  in   teacher  education.  It  has  made, 
contends,   a  difference  In  Temple's  own 
ard    by    establishing    an    Institutional 
cotnmitment  which  deals  with  most  of  the 
ege's  programs,   by   altering   the   univer- 
se reward  system  so  that  demonstration  of 
superior  teaching  In  the  public  schools  pays 
on  the  level  of  research  and  publishing, 
by  trying  to  teach  teachers  through  ex- 
lence  with  real  and  poor  children.  But, 
all,   he   points   out,   "It   has    tried    to 
ke  a  beginmng  on  a  broad  enough  base 
be  sustained,  rather  than  vanish  like  the 
titude  of  'innovative  symbolic  crusades' 
ch  have  emerged  over  the  past  15  years." 
"emple  hopes  to  keep  the  Portal  Schools 
t    flexible    and    open    wherever    it    is 
lied.   The   staff   estimates   that   a  portal 
will  operate  from   two  to  five  years, 
e    a    school    is    running    under    its    own 
and    the    advisory    board    is   working 
lively,     the    portal    approach     will     no 
lor^ger   be   needed   there:    it  can   then  move 
to    another   school.   Hopefully   what    will 
am  13  the  fundamental  and  sound  philos- 
y  that  educators  and  laymen,  heretofore 
lafc^nng  in  "separate  but  equal"  bailiwicks. 
work    together    by    mutual   consent    in 
thdlr  common  interest — children. 
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SOVIET  JEWRY 


iON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

I  •!  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VTIS 

Monday,  March  20.  1972 

3  It.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plUht  of  Soviet  Jewry  has  been  dis- 
cus 3ed  before  in  this  Chamber.  Unfortu- 
nalely.  the  situation  has  not  improved 
much.  Visas  are  slightly  easier  to  ob- 
taii  I.  But  persecution,  both  overt  and  cov- 
ert continues.  Religious  items  are  diffi- 
cul ;  to  obtain.  And  while  other  religions 
haie  relative  freedom,  Jews  must  con- 
gregate under  the  danger  of  being  pun- 
ish !d  for  their  prayers.  The  great  and 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  both 
the  State  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
ati 'es.  passed  a  resolution  recently 
wh  ch  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  for 
my  colleagues.  It  outlines  the  .seriousness 
of  Jie  situation  and  directs  the  United 
States  to  take  some  action  to  help.  The 
hel  3  is  needed  and  overdue.  The  resolu- 
tioi.  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Commonwealth 
OF  Massachusetts 
(Resolutions  urgently  requesting  the  Presl- 
(nt  of  the  United  States  to  call  upon  the 
vtet    Government   to    extend    to    Soviet 
y  such  basic  rights  of  religious  free- 

d(im.  emigration  and  cultural  activities  as 

ai  e  granted  by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 

tl  )n  of  Human  Rights) 

Whereas.   In   the   Soviet   Union   men   and 

are   denied   freedoms   recognized   as 

by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 

Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

Whereas.  Jews  and  other  religious  mlnorl- 
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ties  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied  the 
means  to  exercise  their  religion  and  sustain 
their  Identity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  de- 
nying them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded other  recognized  religions  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  discriminating  against 
Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher   education;    and 

Whereas,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate. 
which  is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  Identity  by  moving  elsewhere, 
is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  General  A.5sembly  of 
the  United  Nations:   and 

Whereas.  These  lnfringement.s  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
better  understanding  and  better  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now,  there- 
fore,  be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts urgently  reque.sts  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Government  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  by  all  of  its  citizens  In  accordance 
with  the  Soviet  Constitution,  to  end  dis- 
crimination against  religious  minorities  and 
to  permit  its  citizens  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of  their  choice 
as  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from   the  Commonwealth. 

Senate,   adopted,   February   9.    1972. 

NoRMA.N  L.  PiDCEON,  Clerk. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence,   February    17,    1972. 

Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune'.s  Speak  Out!  col- 
umn March  7,  C.  E.  Gerwig  expressed  his 
opposition  to  the  registration  of  firearms 
and  argued  the  need  for  citizen  owTier- 
ship  of  the  same.  Francis  P.  Kane,  special 
assistant  to  the  mayor  for  gun  registra- 
tion, offered  a  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Gerwig's 
article  in  the  March  20  edition  of  the 
Tribune. 

Charging  generalizations,  erroneous 
assumptions,  and  oversimplification  by 
Gerwig,  Mr.  Kane  notes  the  trai?ic  price 
we  as  a  nation  must  pay  for  uncontrolled 
guns.  I  commend  Mr.  Kane's  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
Life  and  Death  Issue  Outweighs  Rhetoric 
OP  Gun  Control  Foes 
(By  Francis  P.  Kane) 

C.  E.  Gerwig's  Speak  Out!  column,  "It's 
Time  to  Arm  Citizens"  [March  7].  Is  fan- 
tastic, Irratioaal,  and  replete  with  Inaccura- 
cies. 

Gerwlg'a  fallacious  arguments  become 
more  ridiculous  as  his  coltimn  progresses. 
Chicago  has  not  outlawed  g^uns  as  he  implies. 
Mayor  Daley's  request  for  gun  control,  which 


was  adopted  by  the  City  Council  after 
lengthy  hearings,  requires  that  every  gun  in 
Chicago  be  registered,  at  no  ooet  to  the  gun 
owner. 

It  was  essential  that  such  a  law  be  adopted 
in  Chicago  because  the  state  legislature.  In 
Ave  different  sessions,  refused  to  adopt  mean- 
ingful gun  control  laws, 

rr  IS   EFFECTIVE 

The  Chicago  ordinance  Is  effective.  It  does 
not  confiscate  guns  except  from  those  persona 
who  are  prohibited  from  gun  ownership: 
Juveniles,  mentally  defective  persons,  crimi- 
nals who  have  not  shown  evidence  of  re- 
habilitation within  the  previous  Ave  years, 
and  narcotics  addicts. 

Would  Gerwlg  also  permit  these  citizens  to 
own  and  carry  weapons? 

So  far.  4,142  law-abiding  citizens  who 
registered  guns  have  had  their  guns  taken 
away  because  they  became  Involved  in  crimes 
or  unlawfully  used  weapons  they  had  regis- 
tered. 

Several  hundred  stolen  guns  have  been 
recovered  from  "law-abiding"  citizens  who 
registered  guns  they  purchased  from  persons 
known  or  unknown.  Recovery  of  these  guns 
has  helped  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
clear  up  murders,  robberies,  and  burglaries. 

Homicide  by  guns  in  Chicago  has  dropped 
each  year  as  a  rssult  of  the  city's  ordinance. 

A  MODEL  FOR  OTHERS 

Nearly  every  state  and  major  city  has  in- 
vestigated our  ordinance,  and  many  have 
modeled  their  ordinances  on  it  because  it 
can  be — and  is — enforced. 

Gerwig  mentions  that  8,000  deaths  are 
attrlbvited  each  year  to  handguns.  The  num- 
ber of  gun  deaths  in  the  United  States  each 
year  exceeds  25.000.  And  the  number  will 
continue  to  grow  as  more  and  more  guns  are 
placed  into  circulation  without  adequate 
controls. 

Over  half  of  the  gun  deaths  are  suicides. 
Ten  per  cent  are  killings  committed  during 
felonious  assaults,  sex  offenses,  and  in  gang- 
land killings  by  persons  with  known  homi- 
cidal backgrounds. 

Thirty  per  cent  are  killings  In  crimes  of 
passion.  The  remainder  are  accidental  deaths 
in  which  "unloaded"  guns  were  used,  or  in 
such  shootings  as  a  hunter  killing  another 
hunter  or  a  farmer  In  a  hunting  mishap. 

Our  feeling  is  that  registration  of  every 
gun  and  licensing  of  every  gun  owner  will 
make  a  gun  owner  realize  that  he  Is  respon- 
sible for  his  weapons. 

National  regulations  would  reduce  the 
number  of  persons  wounded  by  guns  annu- 
ally, a  number  which  now  exceeds  200,000. 

MORE  GENERALIZATIONS 

Gerwlg  continues  to  generalize  by  assum- 
ing that  all  shootings  are  the  results  of 
criminal  acts.  He  also  erroneously  assumes 
that  every  person  who  has  a  gun  will  use  it 
only  in  the  best  Interests  of  good  govern- 
ment and  personal  and  property  protection. 

He  would  better  provide  the  safety  he 
seeks  by  supporting  local  police  and  county, 
state,  and  federal  law  enforcement  officials, 
from  prosecutors  to  Judges. 

Gerwlg  should  know  that  more  than  25 
Illinois  communities  have  gun  control  ordi- 
nances. Two  states,  Hawaii  and  Mississippi, 
require  registration  of  all  guns,  as  does  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  states  have  some 
gun  control  laws,  altho  they  vary  widely. 
Most  state  statutes  apply  only  to  gun  dealers. 

Forty-eight  states  have  not  yet  passed 
statutes  requiring  registration  and  licensing 
of  gun  owners.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  people 
In  the  United  States,  according  to  surveys, 
favor  such  controls. 

We  do  not  advocate  confiscation  of  guns 
except  from  those  singled  out  in  the  law. 
We  do  not  advocate  controls  as  a  revenue- 
producing  agent.  We  do  feel  that  a  national 
law  should  be  adopted  requiring  registration 
of  all  guns,  licensing  of  all  gun  owners,  and 
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voluntary  turn-in  to  the  government  of  all 
unwanted  guns. 

PRICE  IS  TOO  HIGH 

We  also  advocate  the  destruction  of  all 
guns  voluntarily  turned  in  If  they  cannot 
be  restored  for  defense  stores  or  cannot  be 
classified  as  legitimate  antiques. 

We  urge  that  Congress  pass  such  laws 
without  delay,  without  pressure  from  oppo- 
nents, and  with  the  best  Interests  of  all  of 
our  people  as  the  primary  motive. 

Such  legislation  should  be  enacted  now 
for  estimates  have  been  made  that  there  are 
90  million  to  300  million  guns  In  our  coun- 
try. If  we  don't  act  now  that  number  will 
grow  until  we  all  know  the  tragic  price  of 
uncontrolled  guns. 


BRITISH  CONVERSION  TO  METRIC 
SYSTEM  REVEALS  FOOT-DRAG- 
GING 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  consideration  of  legislation 
to  Implement  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  metric  study  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  it  Is  well  to  review  the  experi- 
ence of  Great  Britain,  which  has  imder- 
taken  a  program  of  conversion  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  largely  volimtary  program 
initiated  in  1967  in  Great  Britain  with- 
out the  compulsion  of  legislation  by  Par- 
liament— appears  to  have  produced  a 
great  deal  of  industrial  foot-dragging 
which  is  impeding  the  British  change- 
over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  British  economy  Is  the  need 
for  adopting  metric  standards  in  con- 
junction with  Britain's  entry  into  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market.  In  my  view,  the 
failure  to  establish  a  definite  target  date 
is  a  major  reason  why  many  segments  of 
the  British  industrial  community  con- 
tinue to  procrastinate,  to  seek  and  secure 
exemption  from  conversion  require- 
ments— and,  indeed,  to  endeavor  to  cap- 
italize on  a  retention  of  the  British  im- 
perial measurement  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Trade  and  Industry  has  presented  to  the 
Parliament  very  recently — February 
1972— a  report  on  "Metrication."  With- 
out including  this  entire  42-page  report 
I  feel  it  would  be  most  helpful,  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislation  pending  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  of  the  other  body  to  review 
the  summary  and  conclusions  presented 
to  the  British  Parliament  last  month.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  our  own  edification,  I  am 
presenting  at  this  time  the  first  18  para- 
graphs of  this  metrication  report,  which 
follows: 

Report  on  Metrication 

Z.  StlMMABT  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

International  trade  and  metrication 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  metric  sjrstem  of 
weights  and  meesurements  is  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  the  world.  Nearly  every 
country   either   has   already   changed   or    Is 
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about  to  change  to  It.  The  continent  of  Eu- 
rope uses  It  exclusively;  all  the  chief  Com- 
monwealth countries  and  South  Africa  have 
changed  or  are  at  the  moment  moving  over 
to  it.  And  In  the  United  States  of  America 
the  Govenuuent  has  recently  recommended 
the  change.  If  we  kept  to  the  Imperial  sys- 
tem we  could  soon  become  the  only  major 
trading  country  using  It, 

3.  Between  them,  the  countries  which  have 
gone  or  are  shortly  to  go  metric  are  already 
taking  more  than  80  per  cent  of  our  exports. 
To  preserve  imi>erlal  specifications  for  home 
orders  while  an  Increasing  proportion  of  our 
exports  mtist  be  made  to  metric  standards, 
would  add  to  the  cost  of  manvifacture  and 
make  more  difficult  our  penetration  of  over- 
seas markets. 

3.  It  is  their  recognition  of  the  fact  and 
extent  of  metrication  in  countries  to  which 
they  must  sell  that  has  led  wide  areas  of 
British  industry  voluntarily  to  adopt  it  for 
the  home  market  as  well.  The  competitive 
advantages  of  doing  so  were  appreciated  In 
Europe  many  years  ago.  The  member  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Economic  Community 
have  now  decided  to  regularise  and  complete 
the  process  and  for  this  purpose  have  recent- 
ly ratified  a  directive  setting  a  target  date  ( 1 
January  1978)  after  which  only  a  prescribed 
system  of  metric  units  may  be  used  through- 
out the  Communities. 

4.  In  due  course,  as  a  member  of  the  en- 
larged Communities,  the  terms  of  the  direc- 
tive will  come  to  be  applied  here  as  well.  But 
we  shall  naturally  need  a  longer  period  In 
which  to  complete  the  changeover.  Arrange- 
ments negotiated  with  the  Community  will 
ensure  that  units  used  In  our  legislation  are 
retained  until  31  December  1979.  Where  there 
are  special  reasons  they  may  be  retained  for 
even  longer. 

Industry  and  metrication 

5.  For  the  reasons  already  mentioned, 
British  industry  voluntarily  has  gone  a  long 
way  towards  adopting  metric  specifications 
for  home  production  as  well  as  for  exports.  It 
was  expected  that  In  the  main  the  broad 
programme  for  the  process  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1975.  This  still  seems  a 
reasonable  aim  and  it  is  one  which  has  the 
support  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  recog- 
nised that  detailed  examination  of  particular 
Industries'  problems  may  make  an  earlier  or 
later  date  preferable. 

6.  Progress  to  metrication  cannot  be  a  hap- 
hazard affair,  left  to  Individual  whim  and 
decision.  If  that  were  to  happen  It  could 
cause  confusion  throughout  Industry  and 
would  present  untold  difficulties  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  Is  in  everybody's  Interests  therefore 
to  ensure  that  it  takes  place  In  a  well-ordered 
and  properly-regulated  manner.  To  see  to  this 
is  the  Job  of  the  Metrication  Board.  The 
Board  acts  under  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment and  will  continue  to  do  so,  concentrat- 
ing on  its  dual  role  of  coordinating  the  proc- 
ess of  changeover  In  particular  sectors  of 
Industry  and  giving  general  publicity  to  it. 

7.  In  recent  years  special  programmes 
have  been  prepared  for  the  building,  en- 
gineering and  other  Industries.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  industries  consider  that 
the  changeover  is  contributing  significantly 
to  their  greater  efficiency  and  competitive- 
ness. Discussions  with  the  transport  indus- 
try and  Its  users,  for  example,  have  shown 
that  they  would  welcome  a  changeover  to 
metric  tariffs  for  overseas  freights,  because 
British  goods  are  increasingly  being  carried 
to  countries  using  or  changing  to  the  metric 
system. 

8.  The  present  system  for  showing  speed 
limits  and  other  road  signs  is  unlikely  to  be 
changed  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

9.  The  Government  acknowledges  and  sup- 
ports the  progress  that  has  already  been 
made.  They  will  not,  however,  use  public 
purchasing  power  deliberately  to  hasten  the 
changeover  from  Imperial  to  metric  units.  In 
their  own  purchasing  they  will   use  metric 
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and  International  standards  only  when  their 
discussions  with  suppliers  show  that  there 
will  be  general  benefit  from  doing  so. 

10.  Meanwhile  the  more  industry  adopts 
metric  units,  the  more  will  the  general  pub- 
lic become  involved  in  the  whole  process. 
The  range  of  products  covered  will  grow  and 
there  will  be  no  clear  boundary  between 
metric  and  non-metric  parts  of  the  economy. 
In  these  circumstances  to  attempt  to  keep 
imperial  units  for  the  individual  shopper 
while  industry  was  on  metric  would  be  both 
confusing  and  costly.  It  would  also  deny  us 
the  very  real  savings  which  stand  to  be 
gained  when  turning  over  ctanpletely  to 
metric. 

The  general  public  and  metrication 

11.  There  Is  nothing  new  about  using  the 
metric  system  in  the  Unjted  Kingdom;  It  Is 
not  some  sudden  innovation  or  recent  dis- 
covery. It  has  been  lawful  here  for  all  but  a 
few  purposes,  at  lea-st  since  the  Weights  and 
Measures  i  Metric  System  i  Act  of  1897.  So 
there  can  be  absolutely  no  question  of 
"metrication  by  stealth";  nor  is  there  any 
lack  of  parliamentary  authority  for  the  way 
It  has  been  becoming  more  generally  adopted. 
This  has  been  a  gradual  process  proceeding 
item  by  item,  and  that  is  the  way  it  will 
continue. 

12.  There  will  be  no  "M-Day"  for  metrica- 
tion. But  people  will  t>ecome  much  more 
aware  of  It. — and  more  familiar  with  It — 
as  foodstuffs  and  household  goods  measured 
in  metric  sizes  and  quantities  come  Into  our 
shops  from  our  own  manufacturers  as  well  as 
from  the  continent  and  from  other  metric 
countries. 

13.  Some  goods,  like  vegetable.s,  that  are 
sold  loose  by  weight  may  even  now  lawfully 
be  sold  by  the  kilogramme  But  under  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act  1963  many  items 
of  foodstuff  may  only  be  sold  here  In  im- 
I>erial  measures.  Steps  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  allow  the  wider  use  of  the  metric  system. 
The  Government  will  therefore  propose  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  sale  of  metric  piicks  In 
addition  to  the  existing  Imperial  sizes, 

14.  There  will  also  need  to  be  some  con- 
sequential legislation  since  our  laws  include 
many  references  to  imperial  units  alone. 
Exact  conversions  t-o  metric  equivalents  may 
sometimes  be  impracticable,  but  In  those 
cases  the  Government  have  no  doubt  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  can  be  found. 

15.  The  Government  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  draught  beer  by  the  pint, 
but  equally  If  anyone  wants  to  buy  it  by  the 
litre  or  half-litre  that  too  should  be  lawful 
The  Government  have  at  present  no  plans  for 
changing  from  imperial  units  for  the  sale  of 
milk. 

The  changeover  to  metrication 

16.  No  matter  how  carefuUy-prepao-ed  and 
well-regulated,  the  changeover  to  a  new  sys- 
tem must  Inevitably  cause  some  difficulties. 
especially  for  older  people  who  have  through- 
out their  lives  known  only  Imperial  units  of 
measurement:  the  younger  generation  will 
find  It  less  difficult.  The  education  authori- 
ties already  give  guidance  and  provide  facili- 
ties to  teachers  and  others  concerned,  bo  that 
those  parts  of  the  curriculum  likely  to  be 
affected  are  modified  In  step  with  the  increas- 
ing spread  of  the  metric  system. 

17.  The  Government  recognise  that  the 
period  during  which  some  foodstuffs  are  sold 
in  Imperial  quantities  and  some  in  metric 
will  present  problems  for  many  shoppers. 
The  Government  Intend  to  take  action  to  en- 
sure that  the  marking  of  sizes  and  quanti- 
ties Is  absolutely  clear  and  will  consider  how 
best  the  housewife  can  be  given  Information 
to  enable  her  to  continue  to  judge  value  for 
money. 

18.  The  move  to  metrication  has  been  tak- 
ing place  over  many  years,  but  the  Govern- 
ment believe  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  they  must  act  to  ensure  the  orderly 
completion  of  the  process    In  doing  so  they 
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not  hesitate  to  take  whatever  steps  are 

iry  to  protect  the  consumer  during  the 

pef'lod  of  changeover  and  to  reduce  to  a  mlni- 

any  difficulties  which  the  Introduction 

the  new  system  may  cause. 
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NIXON.  RED  CROSS  SUPPORT 
NATIONAL  BLOOD  PROGRAM 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALirOHNIA 

I^f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20,  1972 

U.r.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pl(  ased  to  report  two  recent  develop- 
mcnts  in  the  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
blcod  crisis  in  the  United  States.  Both 
Pr  sident  Nixon  and  the  American  Na- 
tio  lal  Red  Cross  have  come  out  in  favor 
of  a  national  blood  program  patterned 
alcng  the  lines  advocated  in  H.R.  11828, 
th(  National  Blood  Bank  Act. 

'  "Tiere  follows  an  article  from  the  Na- 
tio  lal  Observer  describing  these  new  an- 
nouncements, the  text  of  the  Red  Cross 
statement,  the  text  of  the  President's 
statement  as  it  related  to  blood,  and  the 
Ma  rch  3  New  York  Times  article  on  the 
Ni?  on  announcement: 

Nix^.v,  Red  Cross  Support  National  Blood 
Program 
Sfcme  medical  reformers  have  been  insist - 
that  sullied  transfusion  blood  will  con- 
tin  Jie  to  kill  an  estimated  3.500  persons  and 
Injure  50,000  others  each  year  unless  a 
■  onwlde  research  and  blood-conectlon 
Is  Implemented  [The  National  Ob- 
Jan.  29.  1972].  Last  week  President 
Nlxijn  agreed.  He  disclosed  he  had  ordered 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
"to  make  an  Intensive  study  and  to 
recdmmend"  such  a  program  "as  soon  as  poe- 
slbli!." 

Tpe  Presidential  announcement  came  days 
the   American   Red    Crocs,   which   has 
criticized   for   not  supporting  and,   at 
i,  for  opposing  a  national  program,  re- 
1  Its  stand.  The  Red  Croes  also  called 
'elimination  of  all  profit  in  blood  han- 
'."  for  licensing  of  blood-collectlon  fa- 
es,  and  for  elimination  of  blood-donor 
that  entitle  only  members  to  re- 
ceU-*  "volunteer  blood."  "Commercial  blood" 
is  tHat  bought  from  paid  "donors." 
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Ti^  American  National  Red  Gross. 

Wcuhington,  DC.  February  22,  1972. 
Chapter  Chairmen 

E.  Roland  Harrlman,  George  M.  Elsey 
t:    Board  of   Governors'   Statement — 
'^lture  National  Blood  Service 
the  23   years  since  the  American   Na- 
Red    Cross    Board   of    Governors    ap- 
the  inauguration  of  a  national  blood 
1  as   a  Red   Cross   activity,   the   Red 
Blood   Program  has  developed  Into  a 
I  of  59  regional  centers  serving   1.646 
;ers.  It  has  collected  a  cumulative  total 
than  58.000,000  units  of  blood— all 
voluntary   donors.   In   the    fiscal    year 
Regional  Blood  Programs  collected  3.- 
)2   units   of   volunteer   blood   and  pro- 
a  total  of  4,043,322  transf usable  imlts 
e  blood,  red  cells,  cryopreclpltates.  fresh 
plasma,  platelet  rich  plasma.  plate- 
Today.  2.319.000  blood  donors  provide 
tfctal  blood  supply  in  1.262  chapters,  and 
-S  Important  supply  source  In  384  chap- 
115.000.000  people  and  4,300  hospitals 
b^lng  served.  In  addition,  on  February  15, 
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1971,  the  Red  Grose  offered  to  cooperaie  with 
nonprofit  community  blood  banks  outside 
the  Red  Cross  system  by  helping  to  recruit 
voluntary  donors  and  by  offering  certain 
technical  assistance. 

The  Red  Cross  Blood  Program  is  the  na- 
tion's largest  single  blood  service  operating 
under  one  license  and  one  set  of  medical  and 
administrative  guidelines  It  provides  about 
half  of  the  blood  needs  of  the  nation.  The 
remaining  50  percent  of  the  nation's  blood 
supply  comes  from  some  50  licensed  commu- 
nity blood  banks,  hundreds  of  hospital  blood 
banks,  and  an  unknown  number  of  com- 
mercial sources.  Growing  awareness  of  health 
hazards  and  concerns  about  the  moral 
aspects  of  selling  human  tissue  have  created 
widespread  recygnition  of  the  need  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  voluntary  donors. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
current  session  of  Congre.ss  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "National  Blood  Bank 
Program  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare".  In  view  of 
this  development  and  broad  concern,  and 
with  our  long  e.xperience  in  this  field,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  on  February  14.  1972.  adopted  the 
following  basic  statement  setting  forth  es- 
sential features  of  future  blood'  service  to 
the  nation  which  the  Red  Cross  believes  to 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

ESSENTIAL   FEATTJRES    OF   A    NATIONAL    BLOOD 
SERVICE 

"Blood  is  a  living  tissue  and  it«  transfer 
from  one  to  another  is  a  gift  of  life.  The 
transfusion  of  blood  or  its  components  can 
be  a  life-saving  medicine  or  a  hazardous  in- 
jection depending  on  the  suitabilltv  of  the 
donor  and  the  care  with  which  the  blood  is 
handled  before  becoming  a  part  of  the  recip- 
ient's life  stream,  Hum.inltarlan  considera- 
tions call  for  safe,  high  quality  blood  to  be 
available  when  and  where  needed  for  every 
patient  regardles.s  of  previous  donations  or 
ability  to  replace  Tlie  people  who  need  blood 
and  those  who  voluntarily  give  it  should  be 
assured  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
protect  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 

"In  the  light  of  these  precepts,  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  believes  that  the 
following  features  are  among  those  essential 
to  a  national  blood  service: 

1.  'Whole  blood  and  components  for  trans- 
fusion should  be  available  to  all  who  need 
them  and  preferably  should  come  from  vol- 
untary donors. 

2.  The  only  charge  made  for  blood  or  Its 
components  should  be  related  to  the  cost  of 
collection,  processing  and  distribution. 

3.  There  should  be  a  voluntary,  nation- 
wide, nonprofit  blood  service  with  uniform 
standards  of  operation— medical,  technical 
and  administrative. 

4.  Collection  facilities  should  be  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  operated 
under  Federal  standards  and  inspection. 

5.  Pre-established  eligibility  requirements 
through  Individual  or  group  credits,  and 
penalty  replacement  fees,  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

6.  There  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained a  high  level  effort  in  research,  both 
basic  and  applied,  and  In  development  These 
activities  should  focus  on  all  aspects  of  a 
blood  service — scientific,  technical,  adminis- 
trative and  socio-economic. 

7.  There  should  be  national  plan  for  de- 
veloping efficient,  economical  management 
methods  for:  donor  surveillance,  blood  and 
blood  product  Inventories,  balancing  of  sup- 
ply, plasma  fractionation,  public  education 
and  Information,  reporting  and  accounting, 

8.  A  broad  cross  section  of  public  interest 
should  be  Involved  In  all  phases  of  the  blood 
service  system. 

"The  Red  Cross  Is  prepared  to  Join  with 
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government  and  with  voluntary  organiza- 
tions to  work  for  the  future  attainment  of 
these  essential  features." 

ACTION  SUGGESTED 

Whether  or  not  your  chapter  Is  now  par- 
ticipating in  a  Red  Cross  blood  region,  I  urge 
that  this  letter  be  thoroughly  studied  by 
members  of  the  chapter  board.  Although  we 
wUl  disseminate  this  information  from  head- 
quarters on  a  wide  scale,  please  share  this 
letter  with  any  individuals  or  groups  within 
your  jurisdiction  who  are  concerned  with  the 
provision  of  blood  service  and  the  use  of 
blood  and  blood  products.  It  is  vital  that  the 
position  of  the  Red  Cross  be  widely  under- 
stood throughout  the  country. 

In  the  months  ahead  your  active  support 
will  be  essential  to  help  do  our  share  In 
achieving  the  goals  Implicit  in  the  Board's 
statement;  goals  which,  if  attained,  wUl  save 
lives  and  benefit  the  health  of  the  American 
people  In  a  very  Important  way. 

George  M.  Elsey,  President. 

E.  Roland  Harriman,  Chairman. 

Applying  Science  and  Technology 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message.  I  pro- 
posed a  new  Federal  partnership  with  the 
private  sector  to  stimulate  civilian  techno- 
logical research  and  development.  One  of  the 
most  vital  areas  where  we  can  focus  this 
partnership— perhaps  utilizing  engineers 
and  scientists  displacecd  from  other  jobs — is 
in  Improving  human  health.  Opportunities 
in  this  field  include: 

BLOOD 

Blood  Is  a  unique  national  resource.  An 
adequate  system  for  collecting  and  delivering 
blood  at  its  time  and  place  of  need  can  save 
many  lives.  "Vet  we  do  not  have  a  nationwide 
system  to  meet  this  need  and  we  need  to 
draw  upon  the  skills  of  modern  management 
and  technology  to  develop  one.  I  have  there- 
fore directed  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  an  intensive 
study  and  to  recommend  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible  a  plan  for  developing  a  safe,  fast 
and  efficient  nationwide  blood  collection  and 
distribution  system. 

Blood  Bank  Study  Ordered  By  Nixon— 
HEW  Told  To  Develop  Plan  for  National 
Collection  and  Distribution  System 

I  By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 
Washington,  March  2.-President  Nixon 
announced  In  a  message  to  Congress  today 
that  he  had  directed  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  "to  recom- 
mend to  me  as  soon  as  possible  a  plan  for 
developing  a  safe,  fast  and  efficient  nation- 
wide blood  collection  and  distribution  sys- 
tem." 

Federal  health  officials  Indicated  that 
studies  were  under  way  on  options  that 
would  range  from  complete  Federal  control 
of  blood  banking  to  maintaining  the  present 
patchwork  system  that  has  come  under  In- 
creasing criticism  as  being  unresponsive  to 
the  ever-Increasing  national  demand  for 
blood. 

The  rise  In  the  national  demand  for  health 
services  coupled  with  the  Increasing  sophis- 
tication of  medical  techniques,  such  as  open 
heart  surgery,  has  doubled  the  demand  for 
blood  In  the  last  decade.  This,  in  turn,  has 
strained  traditional  methods  of  collection 
and  forced  many  hospitals  to  rely  on  com- 
mercial sources. 

As  a  result,  prices  have  been  driven  up.  to 
as  much  as  $25  a  pint  In  some  areas,  but 
more  Importantly  it  has  led  to  the  Increasing 
donation  of  blood  by  drug  addicts  and  dere- 
licts who  may  be  harboring  disease,  and  a 
dramatic  rise  In  the  spread  of  hepatitis 
through  blood  transfusions. 
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"The  problem  has  been  that  there  is  no 
national  system,"  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Sec- 
retary of  H.E.W.,  told  a  news  briefing. 

He  said  that  there  was  a  national  need 
for  "developing  a  reporting  system  to  identify 
supplies  and  needs"  that  would  be  "inte- 
grated with  a  computer  data  bank." 

How  the  system  would  cooperate  has  not 
been  decided,  but  Dr.  lam  A.  Mitchell,  a  spe- 
cial assistant  at  H.E.W.  who  heads  the  blood 
bank  project,  said,  "We  are  leaving  no  option 
unconsidered." 

Dr.  Mitchell  said  that  the  project  was 
having  problems  "because  of  the  great  col- 
lection of  nonsystems"  operating  In  the  blood 
banking  area,  but  that  the  final  proposal 
would  be  made  this  spring. 

Included  In  the  measures  under  consider- 
ation is  a  bill  calling  for  the  creation  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  of  a  new  organization  that  would 
oversee  and  regulate  all  blood  banks  in  the 
country.  At  present  18  states  have  no  laws 
governing  blood  banks,  while  only  seven 
states  license  blood  banks  and  only  five  In- 
spect them. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  last  year  by  Rep- 
resentative 'Victor  'V.  'Veysey,  Republican  of 
Gallfornla,  who  has  attracted  55  co-sponsors 
of  the  bipartisan  measure. 

cUmcs  OF  present  system 

In  the  last  several  years  Mr.  'Veysey  has 
been  a  relentless  critic  of  the  national  blood 
banking  system  and  has  sought  to  drive  com- 
mercial collection  systems  out  of  business. 

Commercial  blood  banks  have  been  the 
targets  of  repeated  Investigations  because 
they  often  accept  blood  from  such  donors  as 
derelicts  who  may  be  the  transmitters  of  such 
diseases  as  hepatitis,  syphilis  and  malaria. 

"I  want  to  eliminate  the  paid  donors  and 
develop  a  public  relations  program  to  en- 
courage unpaid  donors,"  Mr.  'Veysey  said. 
His  bin  would  allocate  89-milllon  in  the  first 
year  to  HJE.W.  to  set  up  a  structure  for  the 
supervision  of  blood  collection.  Inspection 
services  and  testing. 

Mr.  Veysey  said  that  the  nation  should 
"rely  on  a  system  of  volunteer,  private  blood 
banks."  He  noted  that  the  Red  Cross,  the 
nation's  largest  blood  collector,  now  ac- 
counted for  only  40  per  cent  of  non- 
commercial donations. 

hearings  planned 
Representative  Paul  G.  Rogers,  Democrat 
of  Florida,  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for 
health  affairs  In  Congress,  said  that  he  would 
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hold  hearings  on  Mr.  Veysey's  bill  and  other 
proposals  "within  a  month." 

Mr.  Rogers  chairman  of  the  Health  and 
Environmental  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  said  that  "the  hear- 
ings will  be  going  into  all  aspects  of  the  blood 
problem." 

The  Administration's  involvement  with  the 
problems  of  blood  banking  was  initiated  last 
year  by  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  which  Is  seeking  to  exploit  ex- 
isting technology  to  Improve  deficiencies  In 
the  national  health  care  system. 

About  eight  million  pints  of  blood  were 
collected  in  the  United  States  last  year,  with 
roughly  7.5  million  of  them  being  used  for 
transfusions.  A  national  survey  in  1970  esti- 
mated that  30,000  Americans  contract  hepa- 
titis each  year  through  transfusions  of 
contaminated  blood,  with  1,500  of  them  dying 
from  the  effects  of  the  disease. 

Various  medical  authorities  have  estimated 
that  a  person  receiving  a  transfusion  with  a 
pint  of  commercially  obtained  blood  runs  10 
to  70  times  the  risk  of  developing  hepatitis 
as  the  risk  from  a  pint  of  blood  that  had  not 
been  donated  for  profit. 

CORPS  OF    100.000  COMMERCIAL  DONORS 

The  Increase  In  the  demand  for  blood  has 
created  a  corps  of  100.000  people  who  sell 
blood  for  money,  an  unknown  percentage 
of  whom  are  carriers  of  hepatitis,  syphilis  or 
malaria.  The  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
relative  difficulty  of  detecting  in  the  donated 
blood  either  the  bacteria  or  protozoa  that 
causes  the  diseases. 

As  Mr.  Nixon  said  In  his  message:  "Blood 
Is  a  unique  national  resource"  that  Is  vitally 
needed  to  save  lives.  "Yet  we  do  not  have  a 
nationwide  system  to  meet  this  need  and  we 
need  to  draw  upon  the  skills  of  modern  man- 
agement and  technology  to  develop  one,"  he 
went  on. 

In  other  areas  of  the  message,  which  was 
made  public  at  the  Florida  White  House  In 
Key  Blscayne,  the  President  said  that  he  had 
directed  Mr.  Richardson  "to  plan  a  series  of 
projects  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping an  Integrated  and  uniform  system 
of  health  information." 

Most  of  the  14-page  message  was  a  reitera- 
tion of  health  proposals  made  last  year  by  the 
President.  These  Include  legislation  for  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  health  maintenance 
organizations  and  reforms  In  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

As  Mr.  Richardson  put  it:  "The  Message 
was  a  plea  to  Congress  to  get  on  with  It  and 
enact  the  propKJsals." 
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RACIAL  IMBALANCE  AT  HEW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOVISIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  HEW 
statistics  on  its  employees  by  race  indi- 
cate that  HEW  is  grossly  out  of  racial 
balance. 

While  the  Negro  population  of  the 
United  Slates  according  to  the  1970 
census  was  11  percent,  the  HEW  employ- 
ment records  show  that  of  108.639  HEW 
employees,  24.461  or  22  6  percent  aic 
Negroes.  And  according  to  the  report, 
this  does  not  include  statistics  on  HEW 
employees  in  Hawaii.  Guain,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

P^irthcr,  ■while  section  703 '  a  •  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  includes  the  ex- 
pression "race,  color,  relipion.  sex,  or 
national  orimn."  Secretary  Richardson's 
letter  states  that  HEW  does  "not  collect 
information  from  employees  on  religious 
affiliations." 

I  include  a  letter  from  Se.-retary 
Richardson  and  the  report  .showing  HE'W 
discrimination  against  the  as.'-imilaied 
majority  of  American  people  who  are 
simply  identified  as  "none  of  the  above," 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Educatio.n,  and   Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  15,  1972. 
Hon   John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Rarick:  Please  accept  my  apology 
for  the  delay  in  responding  to  your  letter  of 
January  19  requesting  data  on  the  dl.'^tribu- 
tlon  of  employees  by  organization,  race  and 
religion.  The  delay  was  caused  by  our  desire 
to  give  you  the  most  current  Information. 

The  distribution  of  DHEW  employees  by 
ethnic  origin  and  organization  is  enclosed. 
As  explained  on  January  31,  we  do  not  col- 
lect Information  from  employees  on  religious 
affiliations. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Eluot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 


HEW-WIDE  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYEES  WORLDWIDE  MINORITY  REPORT  i-AGENCY,  MINORITY  AND  SEX  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  31, 1971 
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SSA 


SRS 


FDA 


NtH 


Total 


Male    Female       Male   Female       Male    Female       Male    Female        Male    Female       Male  Female        Male  Female       Male     Female 


Negroes _ 496 

Spanish  surnamed      63 

American  Indian   __[  12 

Orientals ""'"I""  "  23 

None  of  the  above.. 1.""".,.  2, 107 

Total 2,701 
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35 
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1,201 


707 
19 
7 
8 

951 


2.224 
189 

1,093 
126 

9.130 


2.964 

146 

2,421 

97 


2.337  10,970 

380  777 

34  110 

128  252 


7.977    15.675    24.851 


73  413  428  438  1.278  1,012  7.117  17,344 

54  92  36  12  70  31  827  1,120 

4  3  3  2  6  10  1,154  2  564 

10  7  38  20  95  43  430  449 

719  610  2,706  1.266  4,845  4.180  36.384  41,250 


2.331      1,529      1.692    12.762    13.605    18,555    36.960         860      1.125     3,211      1,738     6.294      5,276    45.912     62.727 


>  Excludes  Hawaii.  Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico. 


UNIT  PRICING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  tools  for  helping  the 
consumer  determine  the  best  buy  Is  unit 
pricing.  This  is  the  posting  of  a  product's 
price  on  the  basis  of  a  standard  meas- 


urement, such  as  per  pound,  per  quart, 
or  per  serving, 

A  recent  study  of  unit  pricing  by  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  Boston  University  con- 
cludes : 

Unit  pricing  provides  valuable,  objective 
price  data  which  were  not  always  available 
to  consumers  In  the  past  without  some  effort 
on  their  part. 

A  survey  in  the  Boston  area  by  the 
study's  researchers  showed  nearly  half 
the  persons  contacted  used  unit  pricing 


to  some  extent.  Unit  pricing  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  criterion  for  determining 
the  "best  buy."  but  it  is  a  significant  fac- 
tor and  should  not  be  denied  consumers. 

Some  jurisdictions  and  some  retailers 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  unit 
pricing  and  are  making  it  available  to 
the  public.  These  efforts  are  commend- 
able but  they  suffer  from  Lnconsistenc\ 
and  other  shortcomings. 

The  Boston  University  study  recom- 
mends unit  pricing  be  extended  by  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  cover  not  only  food 
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)ut  drugs,  hardware,  and  variety  items. 
"  calls  for  a  consistent  system  of  mark- 
ngs  and  requirements  to  help  better  in- 
brm  the  consiuner. 

I  have  introduced  unit-pricing  legisla- 
ion  in  the  past  two  Congresses.  Mv  cur- 
ent  bill.  HJl.  4425.  has  been  pending 
)efore  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
oreign   Commerce   for   more   than    13 

inonths.  Support  in  the  House,  unfor- 
unately,  has  lagged  behind  that  of  the 

;»ublic,   and  I  am  hopeful  studies  like 

■  his  one  will  prod  my  colleagues  to  move 

1  o  close  that  gap. 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this 

]  loint  : 

Unit  Pricing;  Does  It  Serve  Consumers? 
I  By  Ronald  Savltt.  .Associate  Professor.  Col- 
lege  of   Business    Administration,    Boston 
University.  March  20.  1972  i 

INTRODrCTION 

The  consumer  in  the  research  for  Informa- 
t.on  about  price  quantity  relationships  of 
products  and  services  ofifered  In  the  market 
seemingly  thwarted  at  every  step.  It  has 
-Tten  been  thought  that  manufacturers,  dls- 
■Ibutors.  and  retailers.  If  anvthing.  have 
e  out  of  their  way  to  hinder  the  buyer 
his  attempt  to  analyze  which  product' of 
assortment  Is  the  -best  buy".  Thla  prob- 
j  m  has  been  especially  acute  in  the  food  m- 
'  --try  where  m.mufucturers  and  retailers 
rough  dlfTerences  in  package  sizes  and 
■ights,  through  differences  in  multiple  Item 
■;rsus  single  item  pricing  practices,  and 
rough  promotional  activities  have  added 
the  consumer's  confusion.  Per  example.  It 
almost  impossible,  e.xcep:  for  the  individual 
ho  makes  split-second  calculations  or  who 
armed  with  a  -pocket  slide  rule"  to  de- 
mlne  whether  a  seven  ounce  can  of  peas 
19c  Is  less  expensive  than  a  six  ounce  can 
ich  Is  sold  "3  for  o9c."  ' 

In  an  attempt  to  help  consumers  solve  this 
pjoblem  •'unit  pricing"  has  been  suggested, 
hat  is  it?  Does  it  solve  consumer  prob- 
--?  Can  it  be  made  to  work  more  effec- 
-ely?  are  questions  to  be  answered  In  the 
"owing  sections  of  this  paper.  The  basis 
the  analysis  and  the  conciu.slons  reached 
this  paper  stem  from  a  review  of  the  major 
"les  completed  In  the  United  States  and 
.nada  -  and  from  a  study  executed  in  the 
-ton  area  by  the  members  of  the  Economics 
Consumerism  Seminar.  College  of  Busl- 
I  ss  Administration.  Boston  University.' 
hat  is  "Unit  Pricing?"* 
Unit  pricing  is  the  practice  by  which  re- 
lers  indicate  the  price  of  each  Item  on 
basis  of  some  acceptable  quantitv  stand- 
of  measurement  which  then  allo-A-s  the 
.sumer  to  compare  the  cost  per  unit  be- 
-n  different  brands."  Its  purpose  Is  to 
le  the  customer  to  tell  at  a  glance  what 
bibnd  Is  the  best  value  for  the  money.  Unit 
pricing  Is  implemented  usuallv  through  some 
conblnatlon  of  the  following  instruments: 
■olor  tag  placed  on  the  shell  molding  under 
B  products  with  d  )  the  name  of  the  brand. 
I  the  price  of  the  brand,  and  of  course. 
the   price   per    umt   of   measure   of   the 
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UNIT  PRICING  SOLVE  CONSUMEai  PROBLEMS' 

:n  order  to  answer  this  question  it  Is  neces- 
to  recognize  that  unit  pricing  Is  not  re- 
qiAred  by  law  In  all  states. 

3ften.  where  It  Is  required,  the  policy  has 
.  been  operational  long  enough  to  give  sub- 
itlal  Indication  of  its  merit  to  consumers. 
also,  where  It  is  required  by  legislation. 
en'orcement  agencies  have  been  derelict  in 
enorclng  the  statutes.  In  part,  this  stems 
frcm  the  already  high  enforcement  loads  of 
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consumer  protection  agencies,  most  of  which 
have  neither  the  resources  nor  power  to  ade- 
quately enforce  current  statutes.  Further,  not 
all  products  are  Included  in  the  statutes  nor 
are  all  retailers  obligated  to  use  it.  In  the 
first  case,  for  example,  in  the  City  of  New 
York  "corn  meal,  rice,  maize,  .  .  .  prepared 
pre-flavored  convenience  pasta  foods"  are  not 
included.'  The  Connecticut  statute,  for  exam- 
ple Includes  "any  food,  drug,  device,  cos- 
metic or  other  article,  product,  or  commodity 
of  any  other  kind  or  class,  except  drugs  sold 
only  by  prescription  .  .  .;  and.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, single  unit  sellers  are  not  required 
to  exhibit  unit  prices.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  unit 
pricing  offers  the  consumer  a  better  and  more 
systematic  method  for  evaluating  the  price 
quantity  problem  in  shopping.  What  needs 
to  be  asked  Is:  'Do  people  use  unit  pricing?" 
The  answer  is  yes:  however,  the  number  of 
people  using  It  Is  relatively  low.  In  general, 
studies  indicate,  that  when  available,  only 
between  5  to  25  percent  of  the  shoppers  stud- 
led  used  any  form  of  unit  pricing.'  It  should 
bo  clearly  noted  that  the  various  .studies 
e.x.imlned  showed  no  similarity  in  research 
methodology  nor  gave  a  clear  Indication  of 
the  following  factors:  (1)  The  length  of  op- 
eration of  unit  pricing;  and  (2)  The  nattire 
of  Implementation,  public  or  competitive 
policy.  In  the  latter  case,  when  a  store  In- 
troduces a  policy  such  as  unit  pricing  sub- 
stantial promotion  is  given  to  its  existence 
and  hence  con.sumers  mav  be  more  well  in- 
formed than  if  it  were  public  policy. 

Because  of  the  substantial  variation  in 
these  data  the  Seminar  conducted  a  study 
In  the  Boston  Metropolitan  area  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  consumers  used  unit 
pricing."  The  study  conducted  eleven  months 
after  the  Institution  of  the  legislation  dis- 
covered that  48.7-;.  of  117  respondents  used 
unit  pricing  for  some  items  and  that  only 
20'-;  used  it  for  most  of  their  food  purchases 
The  first  figure  can  be  explained  In  terms  of 
the  question  asked  which  allowed  respond- 
ents a  range  from  "don't  use  at  all"  to  "for 
all  food  purchases"  rather  than  a  dichotomy 
While  the  second  figure  nis  within  the  range 
of  the  other  studies,  it,  as  the  former  figure 
conceivably,  might  be  high  in  so  far  as  the 
present  study  included  a  sampling  problem 
arising  from  the  coverage  of  the  law  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Because  this  law  excludes  single 
unit,  sole  proprietor  operations,  many  areas 
within  the  Boston  area  were  not  included  in 
the  field  survey. 

Among  these  are  low  income  areas  where 
the  chainsrores  do  not  have  branches.  Hence 
a  more  extended  survey  which  Included  low 
income  areas  might  clearly  show  few^r  peo- 
ple using  unit  pricing  than  the  present 
study.  And.  of  course,  to  the  extent  that  peo- 
ple in  low  income  areas  do  not  have  access 
to  stores  with  unit  pricing  one  of  the  major 
goals  of  the  legislation  is  clearly  thwarted. 
In  the  present  .study,  except  for  the  student 
category  the  lowest  income  level  of  any  re- 
spondent was  56,000."  Even  if  the  20'"^  figure 
Is  a  true  measure  of  the  Boston  population 
In  general,  it  might  be  high  In  so  far  as  Bos- 
ton IS  an  area  In  w-hlch  people  are  very  can- 
scioiis  of  "consumerism." 

In  any  event,  the  use  of  unit  pricing  is 
relatively  limited  and  we  would  expect  It  to 
remain  so.  Its  limited  use  can  be  attributed 
to  som.e  rather  obvious  reasons  as  well  as 
some  more  subtle  ones.  First,  the  concept  of 
unit  pricing  to  a  number  of  shoppers  is  com- 
plex especiaUy  to  those  individuals  who  are 
already  confused  by  the  methods  used  to  in- 
dicate exhibit  prices.  The  interpretaUon  of 
shelf  labels,  even  for  the  most  sophisticated 
shopper.  Is  sometimes  quite  difficult.  Labels 
are  often  hard  to  read  since,  more  times  than 
not,  they  are  computer  prlnt-outs,  which 
do  not  have  clear  images.  Also,  the  shelf  tags 
Include    inventory    stock    numbers    which. 
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while  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, are  confusing.  Second,  it  is  appropriate 
to  suggest  that  consumers  with  low  Income 
or  low  educational  levels  have  never  used 
price  quantity  comparison  techniques  and 
when  presented  with  unit  pricing  have  not 
used  It  because  they  were  not  given  the 
proper  understanding  for  its  use. 

Third,  even  when  consumers  understand 
unit  pricing  many  do  not  use  It  because  of 
historic  brand  loyalty  to  certain  products. 
Even  In  light  of  measurable  price  differences 
this  loyalty  prevails.  It  is  Important  to  rec- 
ognize that  brand  loyalty  is  built  up  over  a 
number  of  purchases  and  experiences  with 
differing  offerings  within  a  product  assort- 
ment Indeed,  sellers  operate  on  the  premise 
which  encourages  consumers  to  repeat  pur 
chasing  a  single  brand  over  time  and  In  fact 
sellers  through  advertising,  and  other  pro- 
motional schemes  attempt  to  continually  re- 
inforce the  consumer's  preference  toward  one 
brand."  Even  with  "cents-off  deals."  sub- 
stantial advertising  and  other  promotional 
efforts  by  competitors  to  switch  consumers  to 
their  brands,  the  probability  that  this  wiU 
take  place  diminishes  over  time  In  most 
instances. '- 

It  Is  not  reasonable  to  argue  that  an  abso- 
lute price  difference,  as  exposed  by  unit  pric- 
ing.  Is   sufficient   to    change   brand   loyalty. 
Even  If  the  difference  were  as  hlfeh  as  10%, 
for  example,  it  Is  believed  that  this  would 
have  minor  Impact  because  of  at  least  two 
other   very  Important   factors.   The   first  of 
these  Is  the  risk  involved  In  brand  switching; 
this  might  range  In  magnitude  from  simple 
product  failure  to  peer  group  disapproval."* 
No  matter  the  type  or  Importance  of  risk, 
what  we  are  saying  Is  that  price  Is  only  one 
of  several  variables  which  the  consumer  uses 
in  his  decision  making  process.  For  the  most 
part.  It  might  not  always  be  the  most  im- 
portant one."  The  second  point  Is.  that.  In 
general,  those  brands  which  have  the  lowest 
price  per  unit  In  a  specific  category  are  often 
those  which  carry  the  store  label  or  a  private 
distributor's  label.  For  example,  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  stated  that 
"on  the  average,  the  advertised  brand  price 
was  about  20  percent  higher  than  the  private 
label    product    with    which   it   competed."" 
And.  it  is  a  general  belief  on  the  part  of  buy- 
ers that  private  label  merchandise  is  of  lower 
quality   insofar    as    they    make   distinctions 
about  quality  related  to  the  presence  of  some 
kind  of  intensive  promotional  efforts  and  to 
the  extent  they  tend  to  Judge  quality  on  the 
basis  of  price."  Whether  a  private  label  Item 
is  of  lower,  equal  or  higher  quality  than  the 
more  heavily  promoted  Is  usually  not  known. 
This  is  so  simply  because  consumers  are  not 
fully  aware  of  producers'  quality  standards 
nor  those  standards  established  private  label 
distributors.   Often,  a  retailer's   top   line  of 
private  brands  Is  intended  to  be  of  a  quality 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  quality  contained 
In  the  national  brands,  secondary  lines  are 
purchased   frequently   to   fill   a   competitive 
need  for  low-priced  merchandise.'"  What  unit 
pricing  falls  to  do  Is  to  make  quality  com- 
parisons easier  for  shoppers.  While  it  was  not 
intended  to  do  this,  the  absence  of  such  pro- 
visions deters  its  use  and  also  its  potential 
benefits.  We  have  more  to  say  about  how  to 
Include  the  quality  variable  into  the  present 
system  later  in  this  presentation. 

Besides  the  above  reasons  for  not  \ising 
unit  pricing,  others  have  been  discovered. 
Among  these  are  Included  lack  of  awareness 
of  the  system,"  hurried  shopping,  and  general 
belief  that  its  use  would  not  result  in  signif- 
icant savings  in  relation  to  the  extra  time 
required  to  make  price  comparisons  for  the 
large  number  of  products  purchased." 

Further,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
stores  establish  certain  policies  which  while 
not  interfering  with  the  operation  of  unit 
pricing  often  do  tend  to  negate  its  effective- 
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ness.  It  should  be  clearly  noted  that  such 
policies  have  proceeded  the  Introduction  of 
unit  pricing.  Their  existence  Is  based  on 
other  factors  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect 
they  will  be  or  should  be  changed. 

First  is  the  practice  of  promoting  particu- 
lar brands  of  products  groupings  away  from 
the  traditional  display  shelves.  This  takes 
the  form  of  check-out  dump  bins.  Island  dis- 
play units,  and  product  combination  promo- 
tions. The  net  impact  of  such  activities  Is 
to  reduce  the  opportunity  to  make  unit  price 
comparison.  For  example,  the  buyer  is  con- 
fronted with  grapefruit  Juice  as  part  of  a 
total  breakfast  promotion,  made  by  a  single 
supplier.  And  although  the  required  unit 
price  data  does  appear,  the  shopper  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  It  un- 
less he  Is  willing  to  search  out  the  aisle  and 
shelf  area  where  other  brands  of  grapefruit 
Juice  are  displayed  and  then  make  the  com- 
parison. Comparisons  are  also  thwarted  in 
those  situations  where  the  store  only  offers 
two  brands  one  of  which  Is  a  private  label. 
To  the  extent  that  a  store  is  unable  to  main- 
tain stock  of  the  private  brand  at  all  times 
the  shopper  is  left  only  with  the  immediate 
choice  of  a  single  brand.  This  often  arises 
when  stores  are  not  full  knowledgeable  in 
the  handling  of  private  label  operations. 
Further,  there  are  times  because  of  strikes, 
shortages,  and  other  events  when  the  ad- 
vertised brand (s)  may  be  out  of  stock  and 
In  those  situations  the  comparison  of  unit 
prices  not  available.  Both  In  the  promotional 
case  and  the  stock-out  case,  the  effect  Is 
short  lived  and.  at  least  in  the  former,  the 
serious  shopper,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  argue,  should  make  the  additional  effort  to 
search  out  the  other  brands  for  the  price 
comparison.  This  Is  the  consumer's  responsi- 
bility to  consumer  protection.  To  ask  more  of 
the  store  in  this  situation  wotild  appear  to 
be  somewhat  unreasonable. 

In  conclusion  of  this  discussion,  three 
points  need  to  be  made.  One.  even  though 
there  appears  to  be  a  trend  for  the  Increase 
in  use  of  unit  pricing,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  some  maximum  number  will 
be  reached.*  Whether  it  Is  within  the  cur- 
rent range,  discussed  earlier,  or  at  a  higher 
level  is  related  to  how  quickly  unit  pricing 
is  adopted  as  public  policy  and  is  also  re- 
lated to  how  rapidly  retail  stores  adopt  such 
a  pricing  system  for  purely  competitive  rea- 
sons. While  there  Is  reason  to  believe  unit 
pricing  will  spread  through  legislation,  there 
Is  some  reason  to  suggest  that  least  in  retail 
food  sales  it  might  be  adopted  by  supermar- 
kets as  part  of  their  attempt  to  promote  a 
"low-price"  or  discount  Image. 

This  latter  phenomenon  will  take  place 
In  spite  of  the  allegations  that  Implementa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  system  Is  expen- 
sive,='  This  will  occur  Insofar  as  the  exist- 
ence of  unit  pricing  In  one  store  gives  it  a 
competitive  edge  over  others  In  the  same 
market.  And,  the  costs  involved  may  well  be 
then  considered  a  "promotional"  expendi- 
ture to  the  extent  they  serve  as  a  means  of 
attracting  new  consumers  and  keeping  old 
who  believe,  whether  it  Is  true  in  fact  or  not, 
that  stores  using  unit  pricing  have  lower 
prices. 

Two,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  present 
evaluation  of  unit  pricing  is  made  at  a  time 
when,  at  least  in  the  Boston  area,  it  Is  new 
and  has  been  promoted  by  a  number  of  the 
supermarket  chains  as  part  of  the  pricing 
policy.  Consumers  may  be  aware  of  Its 
existence  at  the  present.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  it  will  be  used.  Consumers  who 
presently  use  it  may  not  continue  to  use 
unit  pricing.  Once  a  purchase  pattern  Is  es- 
tablished with  unit  pricing  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  changes  will  be  made  as  a  re- 
flection of  future  use.  What  we  are  saying  Is 
that  consumers  might  establish  new  brand 
loyalty  to  what  once  was  "the  lowest  per 
unit  brand;"  but,  with  changes  In  price  over 
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time  they  might  choose  to  Ignore  the  new 
differences.  In  this  regard  It  simply  becomes 
one  of  many  variables  to  be  used. 

The  third  point  Is  that  unit  pricing  as  It 
now  exists  does  not  answer  all  of  the  con- 
sumer needs,  although  It  does  provide  more 
Information,  more  easily  obtained  than  pre- 
viously. There  Is  no  doubt  of  its  potential 
Impact  on  the  price /quantity  part  of  the 
decision  process  but  It  falls  elsewhere.  This 
Is  more  fully  discussed  In  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

Can  unit  pricing  be  made  to  work  more 
effectively? 

The  major  problem  with  unit  pricing  is 
that  It  only  provides  Information  for  a  part 
of  the  consumer's  decision  process.  Although 
it  allows  price /quantity  comparisons,  it  does 
not  allow  for  price/quantity  'quality  analysis. 
As  Indicated  earlier  In  this  discussion  con- 
sumers make  brand  choice  on  the  basis  of 
pEist  experience  which  Is  intrinsically  built 
on  some  belief  as  to  the  implicit  quality  of 
the  brand.  The  only  way  In  which  consumers 
would  fully  benefit  from  unit  pricing  is  If  a 
uniform  standards  system  is  established  to 
cover  a  group  of  products.  Then  a  consumer 
could  determine  the  unit  price  for  all  brands 
and  for  all  qualities.  For  example,  the  con- 
sumer would  then  be  able  to  evaluate  on  a 
cross  sectional  basis  whether  brand  A.  B. 
or  C  of  peas  was  less  expensive  In  relation 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  contained  in 
each  can.  The  establishment  of  quality 
standards  goes  one  step  beyond  the  current 
packaging  and  labeling  act  requirements. 

The  creation  of  standards  and  the  execu- 
tion of  grading  food  products  Into  such  cate- 
gories Is  not  an  impossible  task  since  a  great 
number  of  food  Items  are  already  graded. 
What  would  be  needed  Is  a  national  policy 
requiring  that  standards  be  established  for 
the  great  variety  of  food  and  or  other  prod- 
ucts which  are  thought  necessary  and  that 
then  the  means  for  the  enforcement  of  grad- 
ing be  Implemented."-'  This  system  would 
mean  that  the  consumer  could  compare  price, 
quantity,  and  quality  across  brands.  F\ir 
example,  this  would  mean  for  canned  apri- 
cots a  consumer  could  select  grade  1,  2.  or  3 
from  the  brands  available  and  then  make  the 
necessary  price  comparison.  While  not  all 
consumers  would  necessarily  choose  the  high- 
est quality  at  the  lowest  price  per  unit,  there 
is  no  reason  to  force  them  to  do  so.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  addition  of  standardization  and 
grading  and  Its  Important  complement  bet- 
ter packaging  and  labeling  *'  Is  to  provide 
more  information  to  the  consumer.  It  is  tip 
to  the  consumer  then  to  decide  If  Indeed 
other  factors  about  a  specific  brand  are  more 
important,  that  Is.  other  subjective  qualities. 
The  consumer,  however,  cannot  exercise  his 
own  responsibility  unless  his  Interests  In  such 
matters  are  protected  '-^ 

To  be  certain  there  will  be  many  arguments 
raised  to  suggest  that  this  type  of  plan  Is 
not  workable.  First.  It  will  be  alleged  that  the 
number  of  brands  will  disappear  and  that 
consumers  Instead  of  having  greater  choice 
will  Indeed  have  less.  This  would  not  take 
place  since  no  producer  would  be  required  to 
produce  all  qualities  within  any  brand  format 
and  further  there  would  be  no  control  over 
the  number  of  private  brands  any  produce 
could  offer.  Second,  it  will  be  alleged  that  this 
system  will  be  expensive  and  will  ultimately 
result  In  higher  prices  for  consumers.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  such  costs  will  develop  and 
that  they  will  have  to  be  borne  by  someone. 
However,  to  suggest  that  there  are  not  already 
substantial  social  costs  being  borne  by  con- 
sumers who  are  unable  to  make  adequate 
comparisons  Is  unrealistic.  What  we  are  sug- 
gesting is  that  costs  have  been  accruing  for  a 
good  number  of  years.  The  only  difference  is 
now  that  the  costs  will  be  traceable  and  re- 
sponsibility set.  It  is  clear  that  price  Is  rea- 
sonable. ^ 
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Summart/  and  recommendations 
Based  on  our  evaluation  of  unit  pricing, 
as  It  now  exists,  several  significant  changes 
should  be  made  In  Its  form.  These  changes 
should  be  made  in  light  of  the  fact  not  all 
consumers  nor  any  significant  major.ty  are 
now  using  the  system  and  in  light  of  the 
assumption  that  no  one  may  ever  choose  to 
use  it.  Unit  pricing  provides  valuable,  ob- 
jective price  data  which  were  not  always 
available  to  consumers  in  the  past  without 
some  effoit  on  their  part  Whether  they 
choose  to  use  It  or  not  is  not  the  key  cri- 
terion. What  is.  Is  its  availability.  If'  they 
choose  not  to  use  it  and  as  a  result  fire  dis- 
satisfied With  their  expenditures,  they  need 
only  blame  themselves.  To  expect  more  from 
consumer  protection  Is  unreasonable. 

The  reconunendatlons  for  the  improvement 
of  unit  pricing  are: 

1.  Unit  pricing  should  be  extended  by  fed- 
eral legislation  to  cover  all  states  and  ter- 
ritories. Such  legislation  should  extend  its 
coverage  also  to  all  drug,  food,  hardware,  and 
variety  items  sold  in  any  retail  context, 

2.  A  system  of  standards  should  be  de- 
veloped to  co\er  the  products  mentioned 
above  and  quality  designations  should  be  part 
of  the  packaging  and  labeling  requirements. 

3.  A  formal  education  program  should  be 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Coni^umer  Affairs 
to  inform  people  of  the  existence  and  the 
benefits  from  the  system. 

4.  A  strong  but  fair  enforcement  system 
should  be  established  to  oversee  the  manu- 
facturers, reseller.-.,  and  retailers  of  the  prod- 
ucts Included.  Responsibility  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

roOT  NOTES 

'  A  good  experiment  Is  to  time  people  as 
tl'iey  attempt  to  make  the  correct  calculation. 
What  is  the  answer?  We  think  the  reader 
should   discover   it    for   himself! 

•Included  were:  McCann-Erlckson  .'Adver- 
tising of  Canada.  Ltd.,  "Unit  Pricing  and  The 
Consumer."  July  28,  1971;  Jewel  Food  Stores. 
"Jewel  Compar-A-Buy  Pricing  Study," 
October  11,  1970,  Monroe  Peter  Friedman, 
"Dual-Price  Labels:  Usage  Patterns  and  Po- 
tential Benefits  for  Inner-City  and  Suburban 
Supermarkets  la  Summary  Report,!."  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Contemporary  Issues.  East- 
ern Michigan  University.  Ypsllantl,  Michigan, 
July.  1970, 

■'  James  J.  Brinkerhoff,  Mark  Burger.  Eric 
Dingle,  Mark  Kaplan,  Alan  Rosenblum. 

*  L'nlt  pricing  as  a  concept  and  in  legis- 
lative form  varies  from  political  unit  to 
political  unit.  For  example  in  Connecticut 
it  is  known  as  "unit  pricing"  while  In  the 
City  of  New  York  it  Ls  known  as  "Truth-ln- 
Prlclng.  see:  Connecticut  Public  Act  No.  856 
An  Act  Concerning  Unit  Pricing  of  CoTusumer 
Commodities,  July  15,  1971:  "Truth-in-Prlc- 
ing  Regulations  1.  2.  3,  and  4."  The  City 
Record.  Cltv  of  New  York  iMav  1.  1971), 
383-84 

■  Usually  prices  are  stated  on  a  per  pound 
or  per  pint  basis,  for  example,  s°e :  The  Com- 
inonu-ealth  of  Massachusetts.  Chap,  885  "An 
Act  Establishing  Unit  Pricing  Law  for  Cer- 
tain Retail  Stores,"  September  1,  1970 

■'  The  City  Record,  op  cit..  Section  4,  para- 
graphs 77!  and  o,  384 

'  Connecticut  Public  Act  No  856,  op.  cit: 
and.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
op.  cit. 

■^  ■  Dual  Pricing:  Only  5  4*";  Use  Even 
Though  62  9'":  Aware,"  Canadian  Grocer  (No- 
vember. 1970).  10;  McCann-Erickson  Ad- 
vertising of  Canada  Ltd  .  Unit  Pricing  and 
The  Consumer  (July  28,  1971).  6;  Friedman, 
op  cit  .  provides  .similar  results  '  A  substan- 
tial minority  of  the  suburban-store  re- 
spondents (3"8'~  of  a  sample  of  878).  and  a 
somewhat  smaller  minority  of  the  inner- 
clty-store  respondents  (25  of  a  sample  of 
798)  reported  that  they  had  used  the  dual- 
price  labels  while  shopping  In  the  test  stores." 
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For  brevltv.  the  Seminar  Suidy  is  not  In- 
d  d   Cv-pies  cf  the  questi^jauaireo  and  nu- 
response  data  can  be  obtained  from 
■ssor  R,  Stavitt,  College  of  Busmess  Ad- 
Lsiration.    B:.ston    University.    212    Bay 
e  Read.  Boston.  Mass  02215. 
Dual   Pricing  .  .  ,.  ■  op.  ctt..   The  Jeuel 
Srud>  suggests  by  income  groups  that 
ui  99       cf  upper  income  shoppers,  about 
of  middle  income  shoppers,  and  about 
.    of  lower   m.^ome  shoppers  are  familiar 
the   -Compar-A-Buy"   system     This    of 
se  does  njt  mean   u;ie.  donsidermg  the 
that  these  respondents  shopped  at  stores 
re  u:.u  pricing  is  a  policy  and  well  pro- 
ved. It   Aould  not  be  incorrect  to  assume 
these  figures  would  be  significantly  lower 
the   general   population   except,   perhaps, 
■he  states  or  municipalities   where   unit 
mg  is  required  by  law. 
John  C.  Narver  and  Ronald  Savitt.  The 
■kf::ng  Economy    An  Analytical  Approach 
w  Y.rk    Holt.  1971  1 ,  211. 
Jihn   Howard.   Marketing   Management: 
lysis  and  Planning   iHnmewood    III      Ir- 

1963).  36 

For   e.xample.    see     Raymond    A     Bauer. 

k  Handling  in  Drug  Adoption:  The  R.:le 

Company    Preference."     Public    Opinion 

rterly   xxv    (Winter   1961).   546-550.    and. 

aid  F   Cox  and  Stewart  Rich.    'Perceived 

and  Consumer  Decision  Making — A  Case 

Telephone    Shopping,"    Journal    of    Mar. 

-g  Research  i  November  1964  i.  32-39. 

Absolut*  price  differences  are  not  always 

;^rtant   to  non-ultimate  consumers.  For 

e.  retail  pharmacists  have  been  shown 

ot  to  purchase  at  the  lowest  price  but  at 

ones.   This   is  an   Indication    of   the 

of   marketing   functions    which    they 

d  not  provide  themselves  from  the  price 

nee.  See:  Ronald  Savitt.  Market  Com- 

ion  and  Dual  Distribution:  The  Ethical 

7  Industry.  (Unpublished  PhD  Dlsserta- 

Unlverslty  of  Pennsylvania.  1967).  142- 
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National  Commission  on  Pood  Marketing. 
nization  and  Competition  in  Food  Re- 
ig:  Technical  Study  No.  7.  (Washington 
:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1966), 
Elmpbasls  added. 

rhe    controversy    of    price  quality   rela- 
.  Is  too  extensive  to  be  developed  here. 
following  articles  are  suggested  for  fur- 
analysis:     Andre   Gabor   and   C.   W.   J. 
^er.  '■Price  as  an  Indication  of  Quality." 
mica  New  Series.  February  1966;  Stan- 
:iollander.  "Customary  Prices."  Business 
s.  Summer  1966:  Harold  J.  Leavltt.  "A 
on  Some  Experimental  Findings  about 
Cleaning  of  Price."  Journal  of  Business, 
1954;     J.    Douglas    McConnell,    "The 
-Quality   Relationship    in    an    experl- 
al  Setting."  Journal  of  Marketing  Re- 
■-    August,  1968.  Tlbor  Scltovsky,  "Some 
[uences  of   the   Habit   of  Judging   by 
Review    of    Economic    Studies    (2), 
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national  Pood  Marketing  .  .  .  .  op  cit. 
lloston    University   Seminar   Study  25  >> 
respondents  shopping  in  stores  with  unit 
prlclfig  did  not  know  what  It  was. 

Is  argued  that  unit  pricing  can  save 
:h  as  10  percent  In  the  customers  an- 
food  bill.  There  Is  little  evidence  to 
Tt  this  allegation  and  of  course 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  does  not 
le  changes  in  quality  which  might 
because  of  qualitative  differences.  See- 
■-  S.  Coyle.  "What  Cost  Dual  Pricing?" 

rti'e  Grocer  (November  1970) ,  78; 

E»rogress  Report  on  Unit  Pricing."' Con- 

"    Report    (February    1971),    84.    Eatl- 

vary    but    under    present   conditions 

about   40  percent  will   use   unit   prlc- 

jdso,  see:  "Consumers  lukewarm  to  Unit 

ig  Policies."  Chainstone  Age  (December 

,35-36. 

.  op  cit  .  79.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
are  costs  involved  in  establishing  and 
'ng   a   "unit   price"   system.    A   study 


C  oyle, 
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by  Consumer  Research  Institute.  Inc.,  en- 
titled Cost  of  Unit  Pricing  in  Grocery  Stores 
iJtily  1971)  alleged  costs  for  maintenance 
depending  on  type  and  slz?  of  store  would 
run  from  between  $1,919  to  $213  a  vear. 

» Ronald  Savitt.  "Comments:  Uniform 
Tire  Grading."  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  December  20.  1971. 
Standards  can  be  created  for  every  product; 
the  more  complex  the  product  the  greater  the 
need  for  standards.  See:  "The  324  Wavs  to 
Grade  a  Tire."  Business  Week  (February  19 
19721,22-23. 

"  There  Is  substantial  need  to  review  the 
major  Inadequacies  of  "truth-ln-packaglng" 
leglslaUon  as  It  now  stands.  This,  however. 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  discus- 
sion. See:  Hearings:  Economic  Prospects  and 
Policies  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  92nd.  Cong.,  1st  sess 
January  27.  1971.  Testimony  of  Esther  Peter- 
son. 270.  The  Seminar  Study  showed  re- 
spondents, 60 ^c.  would  like  to  see  standard 
package  (content)  size  for  all  food  prod- 
ucts. 

^Hearings:  Consumer  Protection  Legis- 
lation, Government  Operations  Committee. 
House.  92nd.  Cong.,  1st  sess..  July  12.  1971 
Statement  by  Hon.  Chet  Hollfleld'.  542  Bos- 
ton University  Seminar  Study  data  Indicate 
that  72"  of  the  respondents  would  desire 
to  see  standardized  quality  labels  on  all  food 
Items. 
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NIXON'S  POUCY  MISSES  THE  BUS 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  takes  even  a  marginal  interest  in 
American  history  has  (disco vereci  that 
some  American  Presidents  stand  out 
while  others'  contributions,  and  even 
their  names,  are  difficult  to  recall. 

I  firmly  predict  that,  once  he  is  con- 
signed to  the  history  texts.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  will  recede  rapidly  to 
the  latter  category.  If  remembered  at  all, 
it  will  be  for  his  failure  to  provide  leader- 
ship when  Americans  needed  it  most. 
The  Presidents  whom  we  recall  easily 
and  with  fondness  are  men  who  were  a 
short  jump  ahead  of  their  national  con- 
stituenoy.  They  were  aware  of  the  ingre- 
dients required  to  make  America  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  democratic  land. 
Sometimes  they  had  to  listen  to  the 
whisper  of  their  own  hearts,  rather  than 
to  the  national  clamor,  and  take  a  step 
which  was  unpopular  in  the  short  range, 
but  necessary  in  the  long.  The  Presidents 
who  live  on  in  our  memories  were  in- 
dividuals who  were  as  large  as  their 
office:  they  resisted  the  temptation  of 
pettiness  and  personal  political  gain. 

Mr,  Nixon  is  not  such  a  President.  His 
recently  televised  statement  on  school- 
busing  revealed  his  lack  of  leadership 
ability  and  his  resort  to  immorality. 

As  our  national  leader,  instead  of  as  a 
man  with  the  mentality  and  vision  of  a 
ward  boss.  Mr.  Nixon  could  have  led 
us  out  of  our  national  dilemma  over 
schoolbusing.  He  could  have  condemned 
the  proponents  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  men  and  women  who 
would  like  to  return  black  people  to  a 
separate  and  unequal  status.  He  could 
have  told  the  American  public  that,  while 
busing  is  not  a  tool  to  everyone's  taste, 


it  is  one  of  the  only  ones  we  have  He 
could  have  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  1954  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Supreme  Court  decision,  the  14th 
amendment,  and  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Most  importantly,  he  could  have 
reaffirmed  the  inviolability  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  implementation  of 
its  decisions. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  none  of  these  things 
having  chosen  instead  to  go  his  old  route 
of  appea'.ing  to  the  public's  fea-s  and  in- 
securities to  save  his  own  political  hide 
To  his  credit,  he  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  quality  education  and  com- 
munity control  of  the  schools.  But.  even 
here,  he  was  a  step  behind  the  American 
people.  The  Congress  has  already  autho--- 
ized  more  than  the  amount  he  .Suggested 
to  upg.ade  schools  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. 

On  March  18.  1972,  the  Cleveland  P'ain 
Dealer  featured  an  editorial  on  P.esident 
Nixon's  mistaken  reading  of  the  school- 
busing  i,ssue.  The  editors  deserve  our  full 
commendation  for  their  rational  and 
hu  npnitarian  position.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  points  thev  raised 
The  artic'e  follows: 
fFrom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Mar.  19.  1972 1 

Nixon's  Policy  Misses  the  Bus 
President  Nixon's  plea  to  Congress  to  en- 
act legislation  blocking  any  new  lower  fed- 
eral court  orders  for  busing  of  schoolchildren 
to  achieve  racial  Integration  was  unfor- 
tunate for  several  reasons. 

The  timing,  for  political  purpcses  In  a 
presidential  election  year,  was  too  pat.  Gov 
George  C.  Wallace,  the  segregationist,  had 
Just  won  a  resounding  victory  In  the  Demo- 
cratic party  primary  In  Florida.  Mr.  Nixon  s 
abrupt  decision  to  go  on  national  television 
at  prime  time,  to  appeal  In  some  measure  to 
persons  who  are  as  antlbiaslng  as  Is  Gov 
Wallace,  hardly  was  accidental. 

The  President  yesterday  asked  Congress 
for  a  moratorium  on  new  or  additional  court 
busing  orders  until  July  1,  1973— or  sooner 
should  Congress  act  on  broader  legislation 
at  some  earlier  date.  The  President.  In  so 
doing.  Is  asking  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  to  nullify  or  restrict  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Judicial  branch. 

Is  such  a  request  good  policy,  let  alone 
constitutional  even  under  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution   limiting  Judicial   powers? 

Does  President  Nixon's  bUl  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  quality  education  and  fur- 
thering healthy  Integration?  We  think  not, 
despite  the  President's  request  for  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  "equal  educational 
opportunity,"  which  Includes  funds  already 
requested  In  other  education  measures. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  set  up.  and  has  asked  the 
Justice  Department  to  carry  out.  an  antl- 
buslng  campaign  aimed  at  those  federal 
Judges  who.  he  believes,  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  Constitution  and  the  rulings  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court. 

But  If  Congress  enacts  the  President's  pro- 
gram. Us  constitutionality  undoubtedly  wUl 
be  questioned  and  will  wind  up  In  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  latter  has  been  unanimous 
and  firm  in  its  command  that  racial  separa- 
tion be  eliminated. 

It  would  be  disastrous  for  the  United  States 
to  reverse  Its  goal  of  desegregation.  As  for 
busing  Itself,  more  than  20  mlUlon  school 
children  In  this  country  are  bused  to  schools 
but  only  3%  for  Integration  purposes.  Bus- 
ing for  such  a  purpose  has  not  shown  itself 
to  be  a  sure-fire  solution  but  it  has  been 
successful  as  an  integration  tool  in  certain 
areas. 

Wisely,  the  President  stopped  short  of 
espousing   a   constitutional    amendment   to 
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st-.p  busing,  as  Gov.  Wallace  and  others  have 
prcpcsed.  But  he  did  tell  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  of  Congress  yesterday 
that  he  did  not  want  to  discourage  complete- 
ly the  consideration  of  an  amendment.  We 
oppose  the  amendment  plan. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
o!  Montana  said  school  busing  Is  the  most 
perplexing  issue  he  ever  has  seen  before  the 
Senate.  Undoubtedly  he  Is  correct.  But  the 
President  was  not  constructive  by  declaring 
guerrilla  warfare  on  lower  federal  courts 
v.liile  dangling  equal  education  opportunity 
money  as  a  carrot-on-a-stlck  and  using  the 
weight  of  his  office  to  make  a  national  tele- 
vision appearance  that  had  to  be  rated  99<~r 
political. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY,   1972 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
17.  1972  was  not  a  very  happy  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  The  troubles  In  Northern 
Ireland  have  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
the  legendary  mirth  and  merriment  to 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed  on 
March  17  has  been  sadly  blunted. 

Last  week,  Jo  Brosius,  the  editor  of 
Fairpress,  a  'Westport,  Conn.,  newspaper, 
wrote  a  very  poignant  piece  which  speaks 
directly  to  this  issue.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  commentary  with  my  col- 
leagues today: 

Commentary 
(By  Jo  Brosivisi 

What  ever  happened  to  that  zany  Mc- 
Namara's  Band? 

.■\nd  what  ever  happened  to  the  amusing 
'Irishman."  Paddy,  who  Jigged  to  the  music? 
A  lunny  fellow,  he  was,  part  philosopher. 
part  dupe,  part  drunk  and  forever  belching 
"begorrahs". 

With  a  leprechaun's  lack  of  realness,  pixi- 
lated Paddy  was  set  apart  from  other  men. 
H:s  world  was  one  of  poetic  magic,  lilting 
language,  a  kind  of  misty-whiskey  melan- 
choly and  dreams  as  evanescent  as  Finnian's 
Rainbow. 

One  could  hardly  take  seriously  a  green- 
garbed  caricature  who  appears  yearly  on  St. 
Patrick'.';  Day  greeting  cards.  Certainly  no 
one  could  view  him  as  a  threat. 

So  what  did  happen  to  Paddy?  As  far 
as  .Americans  know  he  vanished  somewhere 
in  the  acrid  smcke  of  Belfast  and  London- 
derry bombings. 

What  most  Americans  don't  know  Is  that 
Paddy  ne\-er  existed. 

He  was  created  by  that  systematic  proc- 
ess of  emasculation  applied  to  each  new 
wave  of  immigrants  or  upward-strlvers  by 
those  who  either  got  here  first  or  have 
started    up   the   social   ladder. 

And  maybe  because  of  his  charm,  the 
Paddy-man  fared  better  than  some  other 
ethnics.  After  all.  does  it  hurt  as  much  to 
be  char.!cteriz°d  as  a  quaint  comic  as  to  be 
made  a  ■•Step-n-fetchit ?"  Both  "characters." 
lr,\ve\er.  e.rfl  non-threatening  to  people  busy 
P'"otecting  their  bastions  of  prosperity  .  .  . 
and   tiiafs  what   it's  all  about. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  Century, 
tiicse  who  had  gotten  here  first  needed  more 
tiian  'No  Irish  need  apply"  signs  to  spare 
them  from  the  competitive  potential  of 
htrdes  of  poor,  aggressive  newcomers,  escap- 
i'lg  the  famine  a'^d  oppression  resulting 
from  British  rule  of  their  homeland.  So  de- 
sirous of  freedom  were  thev  that  hundreds 
of    thousands    sailed,    half -starving,    often 
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shirtless  and  shoeless.  In  the  stinking  steer- 
age of  ships  bound  for  America.  The  Irish 
Immigrant  was  a  sad  creature  and  only  Amer- 
ican "magic"  and  Tin  Pan  Alley  could  make 
him  into  funny,  lovable  Paddy. 

Recent  news  from  Northern  Ireland  tends 
to  make  most  Americans  think  that  fervent 
religious  antagonisms,  have  turned  Paddy's 
kith  into  kllflers  and  bombers.  It  Is  always 
easiest  to  categorize  things  and  a  "religious 
war"  seems  a  nice  pat  explanation,  not  re- 
quiring any  depth  of  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

The  Troubles  of  the  1970s  are  a  direct, 
inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  religious  poli- 
tics played  by  Great  Britain  in  her  adminis- 
tration of  the  six  northern  counties  which 
she  clung  onto  following  the  formation  of 
the  Free  Republic  of  Ireland, 

These  politics  closely  resemble  the  racial 
politics  of  the  American  South  with  the 
usual  components  c.f  deprivation.  For  the 
Catholics:  limited  civil  rights.  Inadequate 
housing,  no  representation,  no  government 
Jobs.  The  Protestant  poor,  although  also 
ghetto-lzed.  had  it  Just  a  little  better.  Their 
fears  and  hatred  of  the  Catholics  came  from 
the  same  source  as  the  southern  "Redneck" 
fears  of  blacks. 

Even  the  "majority"  status  of  Protestants 
In  Eire  was  achieved  through  British  induce- 
ment of  immigration  to  the  six  counties  from 
England  and  Scotland. 

Of  all  the  so-called  civilian  nations.  Brit- 
ain's treatment  of  Eire  ranks  as  the  ugliest 
In  the  annals  of  oppression.  Eve.i  in  recent 
years,  the  British  have  frequently  Invoked 
the  dread  "special  pow-ers"  act  which  per- 
mits arrest  and  Internment  without  charges. 

Irish  Catholics  living  in  the  north  have 
disappeared,  many  have  been  Imprisdiied  for 
years  without  being  brought  to  trial,  some- 
times with  no  charges,  on  the  su.'^plclon  that 
they  are  associated  with  the  IR.'^  or  other 
rebel  units. 

When  such  things  happen  in  Greece  or 
Spain  or   Vl"tnain.   .Americans  are  outraged 

A  capsule  review  of  the  crushing  of  Eire, 
may  explain  the  depth  of  the  Irish  hatred  of 
England. 

In  recent  history.  It  stems  from  the  Inter- 
venti.)n  of  Henry  II  In  Irish  affairs.  Henry 
VII.  Henry  'VIII  and  Elizabeth  I  completed 
the  destruction.  During  these  reigns.  Irish 
villages  were  plundered  and  burned,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  land  \va§  awarded  to  British 
nobles,  the  Anglican  Church  was  pronounced 
the  Church  of  Eire.  Irish  trade  was  destroyed. 
Irl:;h  men  were  dei^.ied  the  right  to  hold  land 
or  office  or  to  attend  school.  These  were  sad 
times  for  what  was  known  as  the  "Land  of 
Saints  and  Scholars"  because  it  was  the  cita- 
del of  learning  for  Western  Europe  during 
the  Dark  Ages,  The  situation  gave  rise  to  a 
priest-oriented  society  for  the  parish  priest? 
secretly  taught  pari.shloners.  The  church  be- 
came refuge  and  school  and  later,  a  rallying 
place  for  revolutionaries  against  British  rule. 

Yet  for  all  its  organized  Catholicism,  Eire 
Is  remarkably  free  cf  religious  prejudice.  It's 
capital  has  a  large  population  of  Irish  Prot- 
estants and  Irish  Jews  and  recently  had  a 
Jewish  mayor. 

Even  the  "potato  famine,"  so  called  for 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  I860's 
was  the  result  of  British  rule.  The  grain 
harvest  had  to  be  paid  to  British  landlords 
Ireland  is  a  fertile  land  able  to  grow  more 
than  potatoes. 

Do  the  Irish  remember  too  much  of  the 
past?  Perhaps.  But  It  was  only  1916.  as  Great 
Britain  was  about  to  wage  a  "War  to  free 
the  World  for  Democracy"  (WWIi  when 
British  troops  fired  Into  an  assem.bly  In  Dub- 
lin petitioning  for  Independence  Many  lead- 
ers were  executed  summarily  and  Eamon  De- 
Valera  was  spared  only  because  he  was  an 
American  citizen, 

"Sinn  Fein",  the  name  of  the  Irish  free- 
dom party,  means  "we  ourselves"  It  is  long 
past    time    that    the    British    remove    them- 
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selves   from   Irish   soil.  Such   removal    Is   the 
only  way  The  Troubles  can  begin  to  end. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Old  Greenwich.  Conn.,  resident.  Michael 
McKenna.  recently  shared  his  reflections 
on  Ireland  with  the  readers  of  the  Green- 
wich Time.  In  my  view,  tliis  piece  is  also 
worthy  of  revie'A'  by  the  Members  of  this 
House.  At  tills  point.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  : 
The    Irish    Like   To   F^el   "Gorgeous."   Es- 

PECI.^LLY    AROVND    St.    PATRICK'S    DAT 

(By  Michael  McKenna  i 

Her  greatest  poet.  William  Butler  'i'eats. 
celebrates  her  as  the  "traditional  penurious 
Old  Woman  who  becomes,  as  soon  as  she 
has  found  the  willing  sacrifice  she  ser  s, 
a  beautiful  young  girl  with  the  walk  of  a 
queen." 

Ireland  Is  the  home  of  contradictions.  A 
country  hovering  m  truth  between  material 
facts  and  unknown  mysteries.  The  last  out- 
post of  Europe,  with  no  country  on  her  right 
hand  but  her  ancient  conqueror  and  noth- 
ing on  her  left  but  the  wide  Atlantic.  And  the 
centuries  of  isolation  continue,  sustaining 
the  world's  misinformation  and  lack  of 
knowledge  about  her. 

I  got  to  thinking  about  this  one  misty 
September  afternoon  In  Dublin  while  hunk- 
ered in  an  oak-paneled  corner  of  ODona- 
hue's  musical  pub.  enjoying  one  of  our  su- 
perior national  vices:  procrastination,  Ameri- 
cans, especially,  tend  to  think  of  Ireland  as 
an  honest-to-goodness  fairy  tale  brimming 
over  wit.h  leprechauns,  whiskey,  knee-breech- 
es, shillelagh,  gilt  harps.  Guinness,  much 
feuding,  and  a  facetious  form  of  flattery 
culled  Blarney. 

Sume  have  the  impression  that  the  entire 
nation  consists  of  a  collection  of  high- 
spirited  half  wits  who,  when  not  fighting, 
praying,  drinking,  or  paying  strangers  com- 
pliments, spend  their  time  dancing  the  Irish 
jig  or  rollicking  through  four-leaf-clovered 
meadows  £eek;nr  cut  leprechauns 

As  an  Irish-American,  I'll  admit  that  tiie 
country  has  been  rather  unlnventlve,  but  Ire- 
laud  has  given  the  world  more  than  whiskey. 
Ireland  has  bestowed  upon  the  world  a  long 
neglected  mythology,  said  by  some  scholars 
to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  but  that  of  Greece; 
a  literature  m  two  languages;  various  schools 
of  religious  thought;  saints;  musical  folk 
forms;  and  any  number  of  writers,  poets  and 
dramatists — Jonathan  Swift,  Oscar  Wilde. 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  James  Joyce.  Brendan 
Eehan  and  Yeats,  to  name  a  few. 

Nor  Is  this  land  that  bore  these  men  the 
monotonous  "emerald  green"  some  would 
have  you  believe.  Mother  Nature  "freaked 
out  '  during  the  Ice  Age  with  unparalleled 
creations  of  riotous  color  and  unique  geo- 
graphical variations  shaping  purplish-blue 
mountain  ranges,  glittering  lakes  and 
streams,  swampy  glens,  brownish  bogs,  and 
vast  central  plains  whlrh  often  radiate  a 
silvery-grey  or  gold  lighting,  depending  on 
the  refractive  whims  of  the  gold  Irish  sun. 
Frequently,  while  trespassing  her  magical 
topography,  one  is  exposed  to  a  vision  of  na- 
ture so  intense  and  profoundly  beautiful  that 
he  almost  feels  he  c^uld  hold  it  in  his  arms. 

In  order  to  understand  Ireland  one  must 
consider  her  volatile  past,  the  key  to  her 
numerable  faces  and  present  contortions. 

The  Iberian  Celts  were  the  first  known  race 
to  have  appeared  in  Ireland,  around  200  B C 
followed  by  the  Plcts.  a  tall,  fair-skinned  peo- 
ple with  red  hair  and  greenish  eyes  These. 
in  turn,  were  tyrB".nized  by  yet  another  in- 
vader, the  Gaels.  They  arrived  about  254  A.D 
and  promptly  Installed  a  logical  system  of 
govermnent.  They  also  Installed  a  tireless  gift 
of  gab  and  a  passion  for  story  telling,  drink- 
ing, fighting  and  feasting  In  time  the  three 
races  merged  TTie  Gaels,  being  the  most  pow- 
erful. pro\  :cled  the  names  for  tlie  people  of 
Ireland, 
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C^irtstl&nlty    began    In    432    AD.    with    St. 
Ick.  Brought  to  Ireland  as  a  child  slave, 
y    think   from   France,   he   developed   a 
con^passlon   for  Ita  people  and  realized  the 
for  social  change.  Escaping  to  the 
nent,  he  became  a  theology  student,  was 
m    Rome,    and    returned,    with    a 
hanjdful  of  strong-willed  monks,  to  the  island 
had  enslaved  him.  The  conversion  rate 
agans"  to  Christians  was  so  rapid  that, 
ng  St.  Patrick's  own  lifetime,  more  than 
quarters  of  the  population  were  bap- 
Chrlstlans.  Although  St.  Patrick  is  cred- 
with  any  number  of  supernatural  feats, 
ng  the  snakes  into  the  sea  was  not  one 
Since  the  Ice  Age  molded  Ireland  be- 
the   European   Continent,   Isolated   Ire- 
had  no  snakes. 

glish    domination    began    In    1170    A.D. 
Henry  II  delivered  the  Norman  knight 
'  ow   to  marry  Aoife,   daughter  of  an 
king.  That  marriage  opened  the  longest 
I'ter  of  resisted  occupation  that  European 
has  known,  occupation  that  continues 
:  Us  day.  For  In  that  year  the  N'orman  la- 
in and  eventual  overthrow  of  Ireland  was 
by   Richard   de   Clare — Strong- 
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nnlng  with  the   reign  of  Elizabeth  I. 
English  experimented   with   plantations 
■ghout    Ireland    in   an   attempt   to   mix 
and   English   blood   and   make  English 
more  acceptable.  The  plan  failed.   The 
would  have  little  to  do  with  the  Eng- 
socially,   and   the   English   preferred   to 
^'  each  other's  cousins,  therefore  holding 
;lves   aloof.    In   time   the   government 
ly  decided  on  a  new  strategy:  English- 
were  not  to  be  used;   instead,  granlt€- 
oat-cake-eatlng  Scots  Presbj-teriaas.  In 
:.  Celt  met  Celt.  TTie  result  of  this  plan- 
a  system  remains  today  a  trail  of  mu- 
anlmoslty     stretching     from     London, 
finances  the  North,  to  the  rest  of  the 
which    remains    indifferent     to    the 
em. 

my  endless  conversations  with  people 
h  sides  of  the  political  'green  cur- 
I  can  only  conclude  that  the  civil  dls- 
In  Northern  Ireland  will  not  be  re- 
until  the  Irish  are  gazing  upon  the 
Ira  wing  backs  of  the  English. 

Ireland  is,  of  ccurse.   its  people.  That 
il  breed  who  possess  the  Indescribable 
;  of  relaxed  self-assurance  they  call  be- 
restful."  A  people  who  do  not  feel  su- 
■,   pompous,    nor.    on    the   other   hand, 
'-  or  Inferior.  The  Irish  simply  feel  good, 
words,  "gorgeous."  And  therein  lies 
t  to  what  strangers  call  Irish  charm. 
:he  best  hope  for  the  future  of  Ireland. 
.  in  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  remem- 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
activities  and  membership  of  the 
'  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America, 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AOH  is 
:  imply  an  ethnic  organization.  One 
t5  main  functions  is  best  stated  in 
organization's  Constitution: 

motto,  "Friendship,  Unity  and  Chrls- 

::harlty"  Implies  a  friendship  carrvlng 

:t  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  a  unltv  of  all 

pjople,  and  a  charity  not  merely  for  the 

tf  nee  of  our  own  members  but  a  charity 

and   universal    and   circumscribed   by 

"  race  nor  creed. 
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AOH  has  a  proud  heritage  for  over 
:entury.  its  members  have  gener- 
lived  up  to  those  principles.  During 
past  week,   two   AOH   divisions   in 
ut  honored  four  of  their  ovm; 
men    who    have    exemplified    the 
of  "Friendship,  Unity,  and  Chris- 
Charity."   These   men   are  Patrick 
McB^nnett  and  William  Anderson,  both 
Malachy  F.  LyTiam  Division  of 
Norwfelk:  and  Anthony  Walsh  and  Frank 
of  the  Phillip  Sheridan  Division 
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In  Stamford.  As  you  will  note  from  the 
following  two  articles,  the  first  from  the 
Norwalk  Hour,  the  second  from  the 
Stamford  Advocate;  these  gentlemen 
merit  congratulations: 

AOH  Honors  Two  P.^st  He.\ds  With 
Life  Memberships 

William  R.  Anderson  of  9  Map'.ewood  ter- 
race and  Patrick  McBennett  of  10  Delaware 
avenue,  former  presidents  of  Norwalk  Divi- 
sion. Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  were 
presented  with  life  membership  certificates 
In  appreciation  of  distinguished  service  at 
the  St.  Patrick's  dance  recently  at  Art^m 
Manor.  Raymond  Cullen,  president  of  the 
order,  made  the  presentations. 

Mr.  Anderson,  a  two-term  president,  head- 
ed the  AOH  when  it  met  in  K  of  C  quarters, 
then  In  River  street,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  100.  He  had  served  as  Connectclut 
delegation  to  the  national  committee  of 
Antl-Partitlon  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  McBennett  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Norwalk  and  County  AOH.  He  was  a  state 
chairman  of  Catholic  Action  for  the  AOH. 
Mr.  McBennett  has  long  been  a  member  of 
the  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  He  is  a  retired 
supervisor  for  Charles  of  the  Rltz.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  and  Msgr.  Finn  CouncU. 
K  of  C.  Mr.  McBennett  was  an  intelligent 
officer  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  prior 
to  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Spfci.\l  Honor  for  Two  on  St,  Patrick's  Day 
The  green,  white  and  gold  Irish  Hag  will  be 
raised  at  a  ceremony  in  Central  Park  at  ten 
am,  on  Friday,  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Mayor  Julius  Wilensky  will  be  present  as 
will  many  Irishmen  and  their  friends  from 
the  area, 

A  highlight  of  the  occasion  will  be  the  hon- 
oring of  two  Stamford  men  with  the  longest, 
continuous  membership  i:-,  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians.  Anthony  Walsh.  11  Boxwood 
Dr.,  and  Frank  Daley,  of  27  Webb  Ave. 

Anthony  Walsh,  born  in  Newport.  County 
Mayo,  Ireland,  was  a  dispatch  rider  for  the 
Irish  Volunteers  during  the  "Black  and  Tan" 
regime.  Over  the  years,  he  has  taken  active 
part  in  the  ftght  for  freedom  of  all  Ireland. 

Mr.  Walsh  Joined  the  Hibernians  in  1930 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  division  and  of 
the  association  He  has  held  most  of  the  offices 
in  the  Order  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
degree  team 

Mr.  Walsh,  an  active  Democrat,  has  served 
live  years  in  the  town  and  city  committees. 
He  also  represented  Stamford  In  the  State 
Central  Committee  and  served  on  Stamford's 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  during  Mayor  Qulg- 
ley's  admlnLstration. 

He  a..d  his  wife.  Ann.  who  Is  from  County 
Tryone,  have  two  daughters.  Patricia  and 
Jeannie,  and  a  son,  Peter,  who  is  in  the  con- 
tracting business  with  Mr.  Walsh  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Walsh,  a  member  of  the  State  Street 
Debating  Society,  has  been  honored  as  "Man 
nf  the  Year,"  is  a  Fourth  De^-ree  Knight  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  a  member  of  the 
■All-Stamford"  Club, 

Mr,  Daley  was  born  in  Stamford  on  May  2. 
1896  He  was  a  naval  aviator  during  World 
War  I  and  is  one  of  the  few  living  aviators 
from  that  war  He  Is  a  retired  refinery  and 
chemical  engineer,  a.5soclated  with  U.S.'  Syn- 
thetic Rubber  during  World  War  11. 

Mr.  Daley  Joined  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernian.s  in  1913  at  the  age  of  17,  He  be- 
came Interested  through  a  friend,  Tom  Stra- 
cy,  a  policeman  from  New  Haven,  involved  In 
athletic  programs 

Mr,  Daley  competed  as  a  member  of  the  or- 
der's team  at  17  and  won  the  100-vard  dash 
at  Lighthouse  Point  in  New  Haven  He  wa.5 
secretary  of  the  Ircal  division  in  Stamford  at 
18,  during  the  Bartley  Fahey  and  Martin  Rvan 
regime  In  1916.  he  won  the  hammer  throwing 
event  for  the  State.  Mr.  Daley  competed  in 
the  national  pentathlon  and  the  decathlon. 
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Mr.  Daley  ran  for  election  to  the  post  of 
mayor  of  Stamford  and  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Finance.  He  has  also  taken 
part  In  various  community  activities. 

He  and  his  wife,  Nan,  have  two  daughters 
Betty  and  Nancy,  and  eight  grandchildren.  He 
has  a  living  room  set  that  was  once  owned  by 
the  late  John  McCormack,  famous  Irish 
singer.  Mr.  Daley  has  visited  Ireland  on 
two  occasions  and  writes  feature  stories  on 
Ireland, 


FOUR  BASIC  FACTS  ON  RETAIL 
MEAT  PRICES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
lot  of  discussion  these  days  in  regard  to 
the  price  of  meat.  Consumer  advocates 
urge  the  Government  to  impose  a  price 
freeze. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz,  on  the 
other  hand,  supports  the  producers  and 
says  he  would  like  to  see  their  operation 
get  into  the  black  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  another 
opinion,  that  of  Minnesota  Agriculture 
Commissioner,  Jon  Wefald,  who  cites 
some  facts  and  figures  which  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  see. 

Wefald:  Four  Basic  Facts  on  Retail  Meat 
Phices 
Consumers  should  understand  five  basic 
facts  about  present  retail  meat  prices, 
Minnesota  Agriculture  Commissioner,  Jon 
Wefald,  says. 

"First,  the  prices  for  livestock  are  Just 
getting  up  to  where  they  were  In  1950:  sec- 
ond, the  farmers'  total  debt  has  Increased  by 
over  500  per  cent  since  1950;  third,  the  farmer 
has  been  In  a  wage-price  freeze  for  over  20 
years;  fourth,  meat  prices  now  are  actually 
only  about  20  cents  a  pound  higher  than 
they  were  21  years  ago  when  livestock  prices 
hit  the  previous  record  high;  and  fifth, 
farmers  have  families  to  feed  and  protect, 
too." 

Wefald  said,  "Moreover,  as  many  consumers 
as  farmers  In  Minnesota  depend  upon  the 
meat  Industry  for  their  Jobs  and  income."  He 
warns  that  any  throttling  of  the  domestic 
meat  Industry  wUl  have  a  damaging  effect 
on  that  important  segment  of  the  economy, 
and  estimated  that  19,000  Mlnnesotans  are 
employed  in  meat  and  poultry  processing, 
30.000  more  In  retail  grocery  and  meat  mar- 
kets, another  35,000  In  the  food  service 
Industry, 

Wefald  suggests  that  consumers  review  the 
official  federal  government  statistics  that 
show  the  combined  processing  and  marketing 
operations  account  for  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  total  retail  cost  of  food  in  the  United 
States. 

"In  1970,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics 
have  Just  been  released.  Americans  spent 
$101  6-billlon  for  groceries.  Processing-mar- 
keting claimed  $68.5-billlon  and  the  farmers' 
share  was  only  $33.1-bUllon. 

"Since  1951.  while  the  farmers'  share  of 
the  US.  consumer  food  bill  has  increased  by 
61  5  per  cent,  the  processing-marketing  cost 
has  Increased  by  140  per  cent,"  Wefald  said. 

".Analysis  of  the  marketing  costs  for  that 
same  period  reveals  that  labor  costs  have  in- 
creased by  146  per  cent,  transportation  costs 
by  80  per  cent,  processlng-packaglng-adver- 
tising-distributlon  costs  by  115  per  cent  and 
corporate  profits  after  taxes  by  217  per  cent. 
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"Emphasizing  that  food  continues  to  take 
a  lesser  share  of  disposable  consumer  Income, 
only  16.3  per  cent  In  1971,  meat  represents 
only  5  per  cent  of  that  Income,"  he  said. 


B.  B.  KING 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■while 
many  concerned  individuals  speak  of 
working  to  change  conditions  and  the 
atmosphere  of  hopelessness  pervading 
the  Nation's  penal  institutions,  it  is  es- 
pecially praiseworthy  when  someone  ac- 
tually is  able  to  make  things  a  little  .^ess 
horrible. 

One  man  in  particular  who  is  doing 
something  is  B.  B.  King.  King  of  the 
Blues.  B.  B.  King  is  making  it  a  mis- 
sion to  ease,  if  only  momentarily,  the 
terrible,  debilitating  burden  of  boredom 
and  routine  faced  daily  by  those  inside 
our  prison  walls. 

B.  B.  King  has  been  giving  generously 
of  his  time  and  talent  to  play  prison 
concerts  throughout  the  United  States 
in  our  Federal  and  State  prisons.  With 
14  concerts  to  his  credit  already,  includ- 
ing a  most  recent  one  in  my  district  at 
the  Adult  Correctional  Institutions,  How- 
ard, R.I.,  he  is  well  on  his  way  to  setting 
an  unparalleled  personal  example  for 
thousands  of  other  public  figures  who 
could  be  instrumental  in  helping  to  re- 
shape our  correctional  institutions,  and 
in  easing  the  despair  of  inmates.  Teamed 
with  criminal  lawyer  F.  Lee  Bailey  as 
cochairman  of  the  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Inmate  Rehabilitation 
and  Recreation  (FAIRR),  Mr.  King 
hopes  to  expand  prison  programs  by  ar- 
ranging appearances  by  other  entertain- 
ers, lawyers,  sports  personalities,  writers, 
musicians,  and  a  wide  range  of  public 
figures,  in  a  series  of  concerts,  discussion 
groups,  and  training  programs. 

The  PCLng  has  played  every  kind  of 
gig  imaginable  over  the  years,  from  the 
roadside  dancehalls  of  the  rural  South 
to  sessions  with  the  top  names  in  the 
business  here  and  abroad.  His  legacy  is 
that  of  bluesmen  Elmo  James,  T-Bone 
Walker.  Blind  Lemon  Jefferson,  and 
jazzmen  like  Charlie  Christian  and  the 
fabulous  Django  Reinhardt.  His  heritage 
and  that  of  the  majority  of  inmates  has 
been  the  blues,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
listeners  have  ever  been  mo£p  attuned 
to  the  message  than  his  prison  audi- 
ences— that  what  life  is  all  about  is  not 
conquering  the  blues,  but  coming  to 
terms  with  them. 

B.  B.  King  was  bom  on  a  plantation 
and  before  he  became  a  musician  he  was 
a  welder  at  a  time  when  this  country 
was  not  hiring  black  welders.  After  he 
became  a  musician  he  traveled  the  width 
and  breadth  of  this  Nation  with  one- 
nighters,  including  342  of  them  in  1956, 
surely  a  show  business  record.  B.  B.  King 
paid  his  dues  traveling  to  sing  to  people 
and  bring  them  a  message.  His  hope  for 
the  inmates  in  society's  custody  is  that 
while  each  individual  is  paying  his  dues, 
he  be  allowed  the  basic  human  dignity 
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■vital  to  forming  a  foundation  for  suc- 
cess when  that  second  chance  rolls 
around.  Unfortunately,  the  record  shows 
that  society  has  failed  to  recognize  and 
honor  its  commitment  to  that  human 
dignity,  and  too  many  second  chances 
have  become  second  nightmares. 

The  test  of  a  man  is  not  in  "making 
it,"  but  in  what  he  does  when  he  has. 
What  B.  B.  King  does  is  remember  what 
so  many  forget — to  count  their  bless- 
ings and  to  reach  out  to  others  who  need 
a  hand  or  a  Little  hope. 

I  would  like  to  at  this  point  commend 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  present- 
ing B.  B.  King  at  the  Adult  Correctional 
Institutions  in  my  district:  Jerry  Del 
Monte  and  WBRU,  the  BrowTi  University 
radio  station  in  Pro'vidence  which  spon- 
sored and  broadcast  the  concert,  and  Mr. 
Julio  Costa,  director  of  recreation  at  the 
facility. 


DOLLAR  DEVALUATION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
George  Braunllch,  a  constituent,  con- 
taining some  thoughts  of  his  on  dollar 
devaluation.  Dr.  Braunlich  has  had  con- 
siderable background  in  economics  and 
international  relations.  Because  we  will 
soon  be  considering  H.R,  13120 — modi- 
fication of  the  par  value  of  the  dollar — 
I  thought  his  comments  might  be  of 
interest: 

Davenport,  Iowa, 

January  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Fred  Sch-wencel. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Congratula- 
tions for  your  religious  liberty  citation  from 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church 
and  State.  This  ought  to  convince  the  Or- 
thodox Christians  that  you  are  a  sincere  be- 
liever in  the  power  of  prayer. 

Before  I  studied  medicine,  I  was  enrolled 
in  the  Consular  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Here  I  studied  International  Law 
with  Harry  Pratt  Judson.  Money  with  James 
Lawrence  Laughlln,  Cities  with  George  Edgar 
Vincent,  Trade  Unionism  and  Das  Kapital 
with  Hoxle  (a  Marxian  Communist  who  took 
us  to  I.W.W.  meetings),  Economics,  Political 
Science,  and  languages — all  by  eminent 
teachers. 

When  Nixon  became  President  In  1969.  he 
proposed  reversing  the  Keyneslan  philosophy 
of  devaluing  the  dollar  by  about  5'^  a  year 
to  revaluing  the  dollar  upward  so  as  to  re- 
ward the  thrifty  Instead  of  the  spenders.  This 
hit  right  Into  my  philosophy  and  I  recom- 
mended pegging  the  price  of  gold  at  $32  an 
ounce  instead  of  the  present  $35  and  making 
it  legal  for  Americans  to  trade  in  gold.  We 
would  resume  specie  payments  of  $32  an 
ounce  and  gradually  get  the  dollar  back  to 
$20  an  ounce. 

Our  gross  national  product  Is  such  that  this 
Is  entirely  feasible.  Gross  National  Product  Is 
the  Increase  in  total  value  of  the  assets  of  a 
State  In  any  given  time.  In  1970,  the  Gross 
National  Product  of  the  U.S.  was  Just  under 
one  trillion  dollars.  In  1971,  It  was  Just  over 
one  trillion  and  in  1972,  it  will  be  still  higher. 
The  balance  of  payments  Is  a  minute  part  of 
this  whole  picture  and  means  no  more  than 
any  other  part.  Our  gross  national  product  Is 
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larger  than  that  of  England.  Prance,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Austria  and  Russia  combined. 
So  we  can  afford  to  Import  whatever  we  want 
and  have  a  high  standard  of  living  while  at 
the  same  time  inflation  will  be  stopped  by  the 
higher  value  of  the  dollar.  What  Kevnes 
(pronounced  Cains)  and  the  Fabian  Social- 
ists started  In  Eneland  over  sixty  years  ago 
we  can  reverse  by  increasing  the  value  of  our 
dollar. 

Could  you  insert  this  letter  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  we  can  start  this  move- 
ment at  onct  Instead  of  wasting  until  Just 
before  election? 

Happy  New  Year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Braunlich. 


DIABOLICAL  USSR.  GOVERNMENT 
THROUGH  DLABOLICAL  METHOD 
SEEKS  DIABOLICAL  ENDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  a 
people  have  long  been  recognized  as 
generous  but  naive  and  overcredulous. 
Not  desirous  of  corrupting  the  officials 
of  other  countnes  for  malevolent  pur- 
poses we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  country  could  be  guilty  of  diabolical 
practices.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact, 
the  USSR  engages  in  scientifically  or- 
ganized corruptive  processes  to  com- 
promise and  then  enlist  for  their  own 
purposes  the  persons  compromi.>^ed. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  the  So- 
viets have  wiihout  the  least  hesitation 
sought  to  obtain  recruits  in  other  lands 
of  highly  placed  per.sons  in  government. 
Nations  not  practicing  such  corruptive 
methods  are  at  a  distinct  di-sadvantage 
in  dealing  with  those  that  do.  Thu.';.  com- 
munism has  come  to  be  the  greatest  evil 
that  the  world  has  ever  known :  and  those 
who  think  otherwise  will  soon  come  to 
know  to  their  sorrow  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

One  of  the  present  problems  of  the 
free  world  1.'?  that  it  seems  too  eager  to 
recognize  and  e.<:tablish  diplom.itic  and 
economic  tie.'=:  with  Communist -dominat- 
ed nations.  This  danger  has  been  rej^eat- 
edly  illustrated,  for  ':'xample.  in  the 
series  of  no-win  wars  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II 

Years  ago  when  communism  was  in 
process  of  acquiring  power,  there  was  a 
sentiment  among  the  governments  of 
free  nations  to  withhold  recognition  of 
Commimist  governments  as  illu.'^trated 
by  the  refasal  of  the  Unit^'d  Stat<'.«  to 
recognize  the  USSR  until  1933,  Now  the 
reverse  ls  the  ca.'^e;  and  free  nations  are 
recognizing  Communist  governments 
with  the  result  that  the  international 
Communist  movement  is  becoming 
stronger. 

As  Commimist  governments  do  not 
change  their  methods  of  conquest 
through  corruption  processes  in  the 
least,  free  nations  assonated  with  Com- 
munist nations  are  bound  to  suffer.  Thus 
the  USSR  and  Red  China  are  becoming 
more  powerful  through  the  recent  trends 
of  free  nations  in  dealing  with  Commu- 
nist powers. 
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Today,  we  see  the  thief,  the  assassin, 
thi;  mass  murderer,  and  the  most  dia- 
bo  ical  creatures  that  the  world  has  ever 
knjwn  welcomed  by  free  world  leaders. 
Hew  can  the  intrinsic  evil  of  commu- 
nism be  destroyed  by  such  naive  prac- 
tic;s? 
:  fortunately,  the  United  States  does 
e  publications  with  perceptive  editors 
courageous  publishers,  among  them 
Herald  of  Freedom  of  Zarephath, 
In  a  recent  issue,  it  sets  forth  a  most 
repealing  summary  in  great  detail  show- 
the  corruptive  operations  of  the 
ief  Intelligence  Directorate  of 
General  Staff— and  the  KGB — Com- 
tee  for  State  Security — of  the  Soviet 
citing  specific  examples  of  our 
ow-|i  ofiRcials  who  were  compromised, 
^ecause  the  information  presented  in 
issue  should  be  of  the  greatest  inter- 
to  all  members  of  the  legislative  and 
utive  branches  of  our  Government, 
State  and  Federal,  especially 
ce  and  intelligence  agencies,  and  the 
:on  at  large,  I  quote  it  as  part  of  my 
reriarks: 

(Frt.Ti  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  Mar   17.  1972] 

The  Soviet  Secret  Police 

■cent  reports  about  England's  expulsion 

ver  100  Soviet  e.splonage  agents,  operat- 

under    cover    of    diplomatic    personnel. 

sed   public   attention    on   one   phase   of 

actu-it;es  of  the  Soviet  Secret  Police  and 

3nage    apparatus    but    did    not    tell    the 

"^lete  story   What  Is  referred  to  as  Soviet 

t  Police  l5  actually  two  separate  orga- 

ticns 

first,    the    GRU,,    Chief   IntelllEence 

tcrate  of  the  General  Staff   lit^  cn'rrec 

— Glavr.oye     Razvedyvatelnoye    Uprav- 

I    operate.5  from  the  Soviet  Mlnlstrv  of 

nse,  34  Maurice  Thorez  Quay.  Moscow 

'  e   G.R  U.   are   both   military   and   naval 

lieence  with  worldwide  operatlon.s.  The 

Id.  the  more  important  and  m.uch  laraer 

le  t'AO,  :s  the  KG  B  ,  the  Committee  for 

;  Security   of  the  Council   of  Ministers 

le  Soviet  Union  (correct  nnme— Komitet 

idarstvenno!  Bezopas.iostl  i    v.hich  oper- 

from  its  headquarters  at  2  Dzerzshinskv 

^loscow  Known  as  'The  Lubianka."  this 

vlded  Into  two  separate  buildinrs;   one, 

:;*cre:  Police  Headquarters  and  the  other. 

-G  B  prison   Heading  the  KGB.  is  Yuri 

dropov   who   was  appointed   in   1967. 

thin  the  K  G  B    are  various  directorates 

visions  and  sub-sections,  ep.ch  with   its 

number  and   name  which  are  changed 

time  to  time   In  substance  they  are  as 

vs  ■ 

e  Foreign  Division  supervises  all  esplo- 
worldxlde 

e   Operations   Division   hai-dles   person- 
"""gnments, 

e    Information     Division    conducts    re- 
h  analysis,  makes  evaluations,  and  pre- 
Intelligence   reports   and   estim.ates 
Secret  Division  prepares  forged  pass- 
birth   records.   Identities,   various  rec- 
and  histories  of  persons  who.'^e  identities 
oeing    a.ssumed:    provide,^    foreign    cur- 
and  arranges  emergency  contacts. 
Recruiting    and    Training    Division 
s  personnel  for  KGB.  service  and  main- 
a   record   of   every   Communist    In    the 
I.  a?  well  as  every  fellow  traveler,  sym- 
zer  and  individual  who  has  been  com- 
ised.  and  also  important  people  who  are 
ptible  to  compromise. 

Communications  Division  prepares 
iirranges  for  the  use  of  code  cvphers 
systems  and  radios  This  division  has  a 
■vide  network  of  communications  be- 
headquarters  (known  as  "the  center"  i 
gents  in  the  field. 

Finance    Division    handles    dlsburse- 
of   foreign    currencies    of   every    na- 
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tlon  In  the  world,  arranges  payments  for 
purchasing  information  and  for  bribery,  sup- 
plies funds  to  agents  and  finances"  Com- 
munist Parties,  fronts  and  others. 

Within  the  second  Directorate  there  is  a 
section  for  Aglt  Prop  which  supervisee  the 
preparation,  pnoduction  and  distribution  of 
Communist  propaganda  A  separate  section 
supervises  and  executes  terroristic  activities, 
bombings,  and  saborace.  The  Cadre  or  Per- 
sonnel Section  maintains  agent  personnel 
histories,  assignment  records,  progress  of 
agents.  qualifications  of  all  personnel 
throughout  the  world,  specialists,  etc.  The 
Allied  Section  m.alntalns  secret  agents  In 
satellite  countries  i  including  sleepers  i  to  re- 
port every  activity  and  all  Information  of  any 
use.  This  section  cocrdinate.s  the  intelligence 
services  of  the  satellite  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  Mobile  Section  Is  resoonslble  for 
the  activities  of  agents  "In  place"  acting  as 
sleepers  and  is  responsible  for  the  assign- 
ment of  assassins,  kidnapper,  infiltration  spe- 
cialists, and  agents  for  special  sabotage  work. 
The  KGB  has  a  fully  trained  staff  of  ap- 
proximately 25,000  agents  with  officer  status. 
In  the  field  these  agents  may  act  as  section 
chiefs  or  residents  and  have  their  own  group 
of  operatives  who  rnay  have  been  recruited 
through  compromise  or  who  may  be  local 
Communist  party  members.  It  is  estimated 
the  KGB  has  over  200  000  persons  In  Its 
employ,  either  as  regular  agents  or  co-opted 
operatives.  Both  the  KGB.  and  G  R.U.  have 
many  uniformed  and  civilian  personnel  who 
function  as  border  and  security  guards,  who 
supervise  prisons  and  forced 'labor  camps, 
and  who  are  utilized  m  other  areas 

One  group  utilizes  female  agents  for  com- 
promising purposes  or  for  securing  Informa- 
tion Girls  are  recruited  at  an  early  age  (14- 
15  years  old)  and  are  trained  from  3^  years 
with  an  intensive  course  in  a  foreignlan- 
euage.  They  are  taught  the  art  of  seduction, 
how  to  avoid  pregnancy,  and  at  least  one 
other  specialty  such  as  ballet  dancing,  sing- 
ing, playing  a  musical  Instrument,  secretarial 
work  or  theatricals  They  are  Instructed  in 
poise,  grace,  and  conversation  Older  females 
are  used  to  pcse  as  wives  of  diplomats  and 
military  attaches  and  these  women  are  given 
long  pleasant  assig'iments. 

A  former  KGB.  agent  sr.ated  that  at  all 
time;  the  service  uses  at  least  10.000  trained 
female  personnel  for  various  purposes.  In- 
formed sources  state  that  school  for  train- 
ing in  espionage  and  sex  are  maintained  In 
Moscow,  East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Cuba,  There  is  a  similar  set-up  for  using 
males  to  compronvise  females. 

Many  Important  people,  partlcularlv  In 
public  life,  education,  arts,  sciences,  etc. 
whose  leftist  activities  are  suspect,  ar?  not 
actually  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
but  rather  have  been  co-opted  earlier  into 
the  K  G  B  network.  Connections  as  such 
would  be  known  only  in  K,G,B  headquarters 
In  Moscow  and  to  the  particular  case  officer 
or  staff  chief  for  whom  they  may  work  or 
fromi  whom  they  m,ay  receive  instructions. 

The  success  of  the  KG.B.  operations  have 
been  far  greater  than  is  generally  known, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  compromising  im- 
portant persons.  A  prime  example  is  the  "Pro- 
furao  Case"  in  England,  with  tentacles  reach- 
11. g  into   the   United   States. 

On  March  27.  1960  Captain  Eugene  Ivanov 
was  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Emba,ssy  In  Lon- 
don. England,  Ivanov  was  a  K  G,B,  officer  who 
operated  under  the  cover  of  assistant  naval 
attache.  He  was  the  case  officer  for  Soviet 
agent  Dr.  Stephen  Ward,  an  osteopath  physi- 
cian, and  portrait  artist,  who  was  born  in 
1913  the  son  of  a  British  clergyman.  Rev, 
Canon  Arthur  E,  Ward  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Dr,  Ward  maintained  consulting  rooms 
at  38  Devonshire  St,.  W-1.  London  and  a  resi- 
dence house  at  17  Wlmpole  Mews  W-l,  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  a  country  cottage  on  Lord 
Astor's  Cliveden  Estate,  Dr  Ward's  patients 
Included  such  notables  as  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Paul  Getty.  Lord 
Astor.  several  members  of  the  royal  family. 
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and  a  number  of  high  officials  In  the  British 
Government.  Among  the  individuals  whose 
portraits  he  painted  were  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Princess  Margaret,  and  her  husband 
the  Earl  of  Snowden. 

Dr,  Ward's  modus  operandi  was  to  pick  up 
young  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  17 
(he  found  them  in  cheap  night  clubs  in  the 
London  area)  and  Induce  them  to  come  and 
stay  with  him  In  his  house  in  London  He 
seduced  many  of  these  girls  himself  and  after 
they  were  thoroughly  indoctrinated,  he  pro- 
cured them  for  many  influential  persons  He 
catered  to  the  perverted  tastes  of  his  friends 
which  included  whipping  and  other  sadistic 
performances,  kept  a  collection  of  porno- 
graphic photographs  and  utilized  hidden 
mirrors,  tape  recorders  and  special  cameras 
Dr  Ward  made  his  first  contact  with  K.G  B 
agent  Capt,  Ivanov  on  January  20,  1961  and 
the  relationship  (having  to  do  with  the  com- 
promising of  important  persons)  continued 
until  Ivanov  suddenly  left  London  in  Janu- 
ary of  1963  and  returned  to  Moscow,  after 
having  been  warned  by  Dr.  Ward.  Ivanov  had 
also  acted  as  a  "go-between"  for  the  Castro 
Government  and  the  Western  powers  during 
the  Cuban  crisis  during  this  period. 

One  of  the  assignments  Dr.  Ward  received 
from  his  case  officer,  Ivanov,  was  to  obtain 
atomic  secrets,  if  possible,  through  War  Min- 
ister John  Profumo  and  other  officials  of  the 
British  Government.  Mr.  Profumo  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  War  from  July  1960  until  he 
resigned  in  June  1963.  He  had  a  fine  war  rec- 
ord, has  risen  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  and 
had  held  numerous  government  posts. 

Among  the  numerous  female's  utilized  by 
Dr.  Ward  were  Marllyln  (Mandyi  Rice-Davies, 
Christine  Keeler,  Maria  Novotnv,  Suzle 
Chang,  and  Vickie  Barrett.  One  of  the  mo.st 
succe,ssful  of  the  girls  used  by  Dr,  Ward  for 
compromising  purposes  was  Christine  Keeler 
who  originally  came  from  Wraysburg,  Eng- 
land, She  left  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
went  to  London  and  was  employed  bv  the 
Murray  Cabaret  Club  as  a  show' girl,  "a  Job 
which  con.si.sted  of  simply  walking  around  in 
the  nude.  After  meeting  her.  Dr,  Ward  took 
her  to  his  house  to  live  with  him,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  some  of  his  friends  for  sex 
purp.-  se.s, 

Christine  was  the  female  used  to  com- 
promise Profumo,  a  meeting  having  been 
maneuvered  while  she  was  staying  at  the 
cottage  on  Lord  Astor's  estate.  'There  was  a 
swimming  party  and  Mr.  Profumo  was  one 
of  Lord  Astor's  guests.  It  was  arranged  for 
Christine  to  slip  off  her  bathing  suit  Just  as 
Mr,  Profumo  approached  the  pool,  thereby 
attracting  his  attention.  Nature  having  taken 
its  course.  Dr,  Ward  arranged  for  the  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  Profumo  was  having  a  sex 
affair  with  Christine  Keeler  to  leak  out. 
Profumo  denied  the  rumors  In  Parliament 
but  Dr  Ward  was  able  to  present  proof  of  the 
sex  affair  to  the  British  Security  Service.  Hav- 
ing lied  publicly,  Profumo  was  forced  to 
resign  from  his  post.  Subsequently  the  con- 
servative government  fell  and  the  Labor  So- 
cialist Government  took  control  of  Great 
Britain, 

During  the  resulting  investigation  there 
was  testimony  that  Lord  Astor  was  also  in- 
volved in  sex  activities  with  one  of  Dr.  Ward's 
girls  and  that  at  least  four  other  cabinet 
ministers  had  been  guests  at  Dr.  Ward's  sex 
parties.  Lord  Astor  died  of  a  heart  attack  In 
the  Bahamas  in  1966. 

One  of  Dr.  Ward's  girls,  Susie  Chang,  ex- 
tended operations  into  the  United  States  and 
compromised  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
when  he  made  a  trip  to  England.  The  thinly 
veiled  story  of  JFTS's  Involvement  appeared  in 
an  article  printed  in  one  edition  of  the  N.Y. 
Jotirnal  American  of  June  26,  1963.  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  immediately  de- 
manded that  the  story  be  killed  and  re- 
portedly threatened  an  anti-trust  suit 
against  the  Hearst  Corporation,  owners  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  authoritative  British  Intelligence 
Digest    (Religious  News  Edition)    took  note 
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of  Kennedy's  affair  with  Suzle  Chang  and 
others  In  its  July  19,  1963  issue,  stating: 

"President  Kennedy's  private  domestic  life 
Is  not  one  of  marital  bliss.  In  fact,  It  Is  said, 
he  is  interested  in  women  other  than  his  wife 
and  this  is  leaked  all  over  the  world.  .  ,  .  Tills 
is  bad  and  hurtful  to  America.  Indeed,  there 
was  even  a  cartoon  published  in  England  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  showing  Miss  Keeler  tied 
up  with  a  dog-chain  until  the  President  and 
his  entourage  should  leave.  It  is  time  that 
this  was  said.  .  .  ." 

Suzle  Chang  was  also  Involved  In  compro- 
mising VIPS  In  the  Henry  Allen  Towers  group 
In  New  York  In  1961,  Towers,  a  British  tele- 
vision producer,  was  arrested  In  New  York 
City  allegedly  as  a  procurer  for  Maria  No- 
votny,  whose  uncle  was  then  president  of 
Czechoslovaicla.  Miss  Novotny,  a  K.G.B.  agent 
on  assignment  with  Towers,  had  been  com- 
promising high  officials  and  diplomats  from 
the  United  Nations.  After  their  arrest,  Miss 
Novotny  and  Towers  were  conveniently  al- 
lowed to  slip  out  of  the  country.  Forfeiting 
$10,000  ball.  Towers  fled  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  then  returned  to  England,  as  did  Miss 
Novotny. 

On  June  25,  1963  the  N.Y.  Times  reported 
that  the  US.  Attorney's  Office  had  reopened 
the  case  of  Towers  and  Novotny  in  connection 
with  espionage  but  apparently  nothing  ftu-- 
ther  developed.  At  the  time  of  the  Towere- 
Novotny  arrest  it  was  learned  that  there 
were  other  individuals  reportedly  involved  in 
the  compromising  operation.  One  was  Evelyn 
David,  a  32-year-old  "Journalist,"  who  ar- 
ranged dates  for  call  girls,  working  out  of  the 
U.N.  lounge.  Also  mentioned  were  Delia 
Merino-Bartet,  also  known  as  Yvonne  Landot, 
a  young  Peruvian  girl  who  worked  at  the  U.N. 
as  a  translation  secretary,  and  Hona  Bata,  a 
blonde  Hungarian  model  who  was  living  at 
440  East  46th  Street  in  New  York. 

K.G.B.  compromising  operations  around 
the  world  are  aimed  at  persons  of  influence  or 
potential  influence.  Some  they  destroy,  oth- 
ers they  control.  There  was  the  case  of  Mau- 
rice Ernest  Napoleon  DeJean  who  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  late  President  DeGaulle  in 
France.  When  he  was  the  French  Ambassador 
to  Moscow  he  became  involved  with  a  Miss 
Kronsberg  whose  apartment  on  Ananevsky 
Lane  was  actually  a  K.G.B.  flat.  Thereafter 
under  control,  DeJean  continued  in  the 
French  Diplomatic  Services,  was  named  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  French  Shell  Oil  Co.  in 
1965  and  later  was  made  Administrator  of  the 
A.ssoclation  of  Seaside  Resorts.  He  became 
President  of  the  Communist-front,  the  Fran- 
co-Soviet Society  for  Industrial  Cooperation. 
The  late  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia 
was  compromised  by  K.G.3.  agent  Valentina 
Reschetnyk  during  a  visit  to  Moscow.  As  a 
result  of  the  affair  Sukarno  fell  in  love  with 
the  girl,  made  her  his  mistress  and  took  her 
back  to  Indonesia  with  him.  She  was  able  to 
Influence  his  decisions  over  a  period  of  years 
and  reported  to  the  K.G.B.  regularly.  Earlier 
in  her  career  this  same  girl  had  compromised 
a  number  of  Americans. 

Mrs.  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit  was  the  In- 
dian Ambassador  to  Moscow  from  1947  to 
1949,  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  from  1949  to 
1951  and  President  of  the  UN.  General  As- 
sembly in  1954,  The  KGB.  learned  that, 
while  in  Moscow,  Mrs.  Pandit  was  having  an 
Illicit  affair  with  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  Embassy  (Triloki  Nath  Kaul.)  Since 
she  was  very  important  and  influential  in  the 
Indian  Government  the  K.G.B.  became  very 
interested  in  Mr.  Kaul.  Through  the  K.G.B. 
efforts  he  became  involved  in  a  sex  and  love 
affair  with  Miss  Okunevskay,  a  K.G.B.  agent, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
up  his  Indian  citizenship,  marry  her  and  be- 
come a  Soviet  citizen.  Because  of  his  im- 
jx>rtant  connections,  however,  this  was  dis- 
couraged. In  1949  he  showed  up  as  First 
Secretary  of  the  Indian  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  was  Chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol In  Vietnam  in   1957-58  and  from  1962 
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to  1966  was  Indian  Ambassador  In  Moscow. 
Although  completely  com.piromlsed  by  the 
K.G.B.,  he  rose  in  position  until  In  1088  he 
became  Secretary  General  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

Jacob  Beam,  now  U,S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  our  Ambassador  in  War- 
saw, Poland,  at  the  time  of  the  sex  and  spy 
scandals  there.  He  had  been  compromised  by 
a  Polish  K.G.B.  agent,  now  Mrs.  Jerzy  Mlch- 
alowskl  (the  wife  of  the  PoUsh  Aml>as8ador 
to  the  U.S.),  nee  Myra  Zandel,  formerly  Mrs. 
Ignace  Zlotowskl,  alias  Mrs.  Stefan  Arslcl. 

Through  a  double  agent,  a  high  ranlttng 
member  of  Polish  Intelligence  who  defected 
to  the  West,  we  learned  the  details  of  some 
of  the  activities  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  War- 
saw. One  diplomat  after  another  had  been 
compromised.  Including  the  security  officer, 
the  code  clerk  and  most  of  the  Marine  Guard. 
It  was  also  learned  that  a  high  ranldng  Amer- 
ican diplomat  had  been  a  K.a3.  agent  for 
18  years.  After  the  facts  became  known,  the 
diplomat,  Edward  Symaca,  was  retired  (with 
a  full  pension). 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-com- 
mittee learned,  while  questioning  a  K.G.B. 
officer  who  had  defected,  that  the  wife  of 
(the  late)  Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson, 
long  time  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R.  (1955- 
62.  1967-69)  and  more  recently  a  Nixon- 
appolnted  delegate  to  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT),  was  having  a 
"love  affair"  with  a  diplomat  from  the  Fin- 
nish Embassy  in  Moscow.  The  hearings  dis- 
closed other  cases  of  compromise  by  K.G.B, 
operatives  which  placed  diplomats  under 
KG.B.  control.  Anabel  Bucar  (American),  a 
code  clerk  In  the  American  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow, was  seduced  by  an  agent  named  Laps- 
chin  and  subsequently  defected  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Undoubtedly  she  took  with  her 
the  considerable  confidential  Information 
available  to  a  code  clerk. 

The  K.G3.,  operating  on  a  far-sighted 
and  long-range  policy,  compromises  as  many 
diplomats  as  possible  in  Iron  curtain  coun- 
tries but  often  does  not  demand  cooperation 
until  after  they  have  been  transferred  to 
other  posts  where  they  can  be  more  useful. 
In  embassies  where  the  K.G.B.  has  already 
penetrated,  staff  members  newly  placed  un- 
der K.G.B.  control  are  "kept  on  ice"  until 
they  are  assigned  to  an  embassy  or  consulate 
where  there  has  not  been  K.GB,  penetra- 
tion. Not  all  compromised  Individuals  are 
required  to  commit  specific  acts  of  espio- 
nage or  theft  of  documents;  some  are  used 
for  other  purposes  such  as  merely  arrang- 
ing introductions  at  social  gatherings  or 
dinner  parties.  Through  these  introductions 
the  K.G.B.  agents  are  able  to  follow  up  on 
individuals  in  wliom  they  have  an  Interest. 

Presumably  any  derogatory  information  in 
personnel  files  of  U.S.  government  employees 
would  certainly  be  known  to  the  special  sec- 
tion of  the  K.GB.  which  maintains  data  on 
Communists,  front  members,  sympathizers, 
and  prospective  co-opted  personnel.  This  in- 
formation is  made  available  to  resident 
agents  or  operatives.  It  has  been  well  docu- 
mented that  in  less  than  20  years  over  1000 
homosexuals  have  been  uncovered  and  eased 
out  cf  the  State  Department.  How  many 
remained  or  how  many  new  ones  have  been 
brought  in  is  unknown  but  new  ones  are 
being  uncovered  (usually  through  arrests 
made  as  a  restUt  of  their  homosexual  activi- 
ties or  by  having  acted  disgracefully  in  pub- 
lic). Each  one  of  these  individuals  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  K.GB.  as  a  prospective  victim 
of  compromise  to  be  co-opted. 

There  have  been  cases  where  the  com- 
promised individual  would  not  yield  to  So- 
viet pressure.  A  French  general  who  was  a 
military  attache  In  the  French  Embassy  In 
Moscow,  upon  learning  that  his  wife  had 
been  promiscuous  with  a  K.G.B.  agent,  com- 
mitted suicide  to  avoid  K.G.B.  pressure  and 
family  disgrace.  Five  generals  in  Germany 
committed  suicide  at  a  time  when  It  was  be- 
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Iteved  the  Germsin  security  forces  were  clos- 
ing In  on  them  for  their  alleged  cooperation 
with  Soviet  Intelligence. 

Very  little  is  done  to  counteract  the  KGB. 
program  In  this  country.  State  Department 
security  officers  who  endeavor  to  adhere  to 
strict  standards  are  removed  from  their  Jobs 
(Otto  Otepka  for  example).  The  long  prom- 
ised house  cleaning  of  the  State  Department 
has  never  materialized.  When  the  F.B.I,  sub- 
mits cases  of  espionage  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  In  more  cases  than  not,  the 
espionage  agent  is  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  without  prosecution  because  of 
"pending  sensitive  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union."  Somehow  defectors  from  the 
K.G.B.  seem  to  have  names  and  Information 
concerning  agents  In  other  countries  but 
not  La  the  U.S.  When  Anatoly  V,  Kuznetsov, 
a  popular  Soviet  wTlter  who  had  maintained 
close  contact  with  Soviet  leaders,  defected, 
hew^vealed  that  the  KGB,  has  agents  in  the 
highest  levels  of  most  Western  governments, 
Including  Great  Britain  and  the  L'S  A  for- 
mer high  ranking  intelligence  officer  who 
defected  to  the  West  advised  Col,  Guy  Rich- 
ards, former  editor  of  the  N  Y,  Journal  Amer- 
ican, that  Communist  Intelligence  agents 
had  penetrated  every  US,  government  agen- 
cy except  the  FBI,  and  that  diplomats  have 
been  compromised  in  embassies  of  every  non- 
Communist  country. 

Unless  and  until  strict  security  policies 
are  put  Into  effect,  sectu-lty  risks  removed 
and  individuals  with  character  defects  or 
leftist  sympathies  are  kept  out  of  govern- 
ment service,  the  K.G.B.  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue its  worldwide  operations  with  little  In- 
terference. Regardless  of  statements  made  by 
Communist  leaders,  the  Communist  Parties 
of  the  entire  world  (Including  all  members) 
are  required  to  cooperate  with  the  K.G.B,, 
and  most  of  their  planning  and  activities  are 
supervised  by  agents  of  the  K,G.B. 


WHAT  FREEDOM  MEANS  TO 
ELMO  CONEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Elmo 
Coney,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  has  written 
a  brief  but  eloquent  tribute  to  what  free- 
dom means  to  him,  and  what  he  would 
like  to  see  it  mean  to  others.  Freedom 
is  not  free — something  we  often  forget. 
His  article  follows  as  it  appeared  in  the 
North  Side  Topics,  of  Indianapolis,  on 
February  16. 1972: 
Freedom  Is  Many  Things,  BtT  Not  Fret:  ; 
Ei,MO  Coney 

(By  Elmo  G.  Coney) 

{EorroR's  Notx:  Born  In  Mississippi,  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  Magnolia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  iTuirt.  college  In  Alcorn,  back  in 
1938  when  the  country  was  struggling  out  of 
a  depres-siun.  Elmo  Coney's  personal  strug- 
gles probably  were  many,  but  he  used  them 
a.s  stepping  stones  toward  a  positive  attitude 
and  a  life  devoted  to  service,  helping  others 
to  help  themselves.  He  Is  Projects  Coordina- 
tor of  Citizens  F'-'rum,  Inc.,  a  "Better  Neigh- 
bor Program"  founded  by  his  wife.  Mattle. 
Here  he  has  written  his  own  impressions  of 
what  freedom  is  to  him.  what  he  would  like 
to  see  it  mean  to  others  t 

Freedom  is:  Being  born  in  a  Country,  with 
a  C/onstltutlon  and  a  Bill  of  Rights,  that  pro- 
po.ses  that  it  be  ruled  by  law  rather  than  by 
man 

A  Constitution  that  guarantees  everyone 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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Bill  of  Rights  that  says,  we  are  all  equal 
!3re  the  law. 

('e  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  best 
;  leave  the  worst;  we  can  choose  knowledge 
gncrance;  we  can  be  a  productive  citizen 
parasite:  religious  or  atheistic:  optimistic 
pessimistic:  patriot  or  traitor. 
Freedom  is:   e.xercised  when  citizens  pray 
ugh.    work    enough,    learn    enough    and 
enough  to  make  this  country  a  better 
e  to  live  and  a  better  place  because  of 
having  been  here. 

have  been  busy  doing  and  developing 
elf  so  intently  that  I  have  always  thought 
yself  a^  being  free. 

America  everyone  who  Is  willing  to  pay 
price  and  accept  their  Individual  Respon- 
lity  as  a  good  citizen  is  free.  There  Is  no 

thing  as  something  for  nothing. 
Ishlng    for    freedom    and    wanting    free- 
like  success,  are   two  different  things. 
e   who   wish   don't   put    forth    as   much 
as  those  who  want.  Those  who  want. 
Those   who   wish   wait   on   luck. 
1  citizens  are   free  to  accept   the  avail- 
opportunities  or  create  their  own   op- 
unities.   If  you  can't   get  a  Job  working 
someone  else  work  for  yourself, 
ju   are   Free   to   find   a   Need   and   Serve 
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ir  positive  thinking  citizens  are  free  to 

e  with  our  negative  thinking  citizens 

isplre  our  children  to  accept  their  Indi- 

JaJ  Responsibility  as  productive  American 

ens  in  order  to  eliminate  poverty,  lazi- 

and  self-pity. 

C^lme,   filth,   or  poverty  cannot   continue 

the    community   condones    It.   Pree- 

Is  when  citizens  act  positively  Indlvld- 

or  collectively  to  solve  their  prob'.ems. 

Izens    may    become    involved    in   difTer- 

activtties,    of    their    own    choosing,    for 

)r  for  life  fumilment. 

citizens    may   develop,    use,    and    con- 
his  or   her  own   mind.  Freedom  Is   not 
You   have   to   work  at   it   from  th?  day 
are  born  until  the  day  you  die. 
Frpedom   Is:    Choosing   to   accept    the   re- 
Ibillty   of  living   an   exemplary   life   or 
doing  what  comes  naturally, 
oosing   to   use   ones    youthful    year-,    to 
ire    oneself    for   a   respectful    :utur;   or 
abarrasslng  future. 

losing    to    develop    health    habits    thit 
prolong   good    health   or   destroy    it. 
oosing    to    develop    an    attractive    per- 
;ty  or  a  repelling  personality   i  to  make 
or  enemies  I. 
ng  to  adopt  high  risk  emplcvment 
I    compensation!:    Moderate    risk    em- 
lent     (controlled    compensation)  :     low 
mployment  i  lew  pay  i . 
ChJDoelng  to  adopt  employment  or  unem- 
ployi  nent  as  way  of  life. 

Choosing  to  be  a  skilled  employee  or  an 
unskilled  employee. 

Chfcoslng   to    be   an    employer   or   an   em- 
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PARMA'S  FOUNDING  FATHER  OF 
ADULT  EDUCATION,  J.  HERBERT 
DETRICK,    RETIRES 
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Frt  edor 


xising   to   make    things   happen   or   let 
s  happen. 

xjsmg    to    change    the    things    I    can 
;e,   accept    the   things   I   can't  change. 
tnow  the  dlflTerence   between   the   two 
m   Is:    Being  able   to  attend  school 
easure  up  or  fall, 

able  to  participate  In  extracurrlc- 
ctlvltles  of  my  choice. 

able  to  work  before  and  after  school, 
■ne  and  for  others. 
g  able  to  panlcipate  in  religious  ac- 
at  home  and  at  church. 
ig  able  to  participate  in  patriotic  ac- 
i  by  choice. 

able  to  make  your  contribution  to- 
the  perpetuation  of  Civilization 
;  Ig   able    to    develop    mv    Inate    talents 
f^ersonal  Initiative. 

able  to  compare  my  life  with  others 
•t  I  may  know  the  value  of  my  experl- 
In  a  country  such  as  ours, 
nk  God  for  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
f  man  that  made  all  this  possible. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr,  \nNSHALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
the  Parma  school  system  will  be  losing 
to  retirement  a  truly  remarkable  edu- 
cator. J.  Herbert  Detnck,  who  will  be 
completing  37  years  in  education. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  impact 
for  ,?ood  this  distinguished  man  has  had 
on  the  lives  of  the  many  men  and  women 
who  acquired  new  skills  and  new  learning 
under  his  guidance.  The  Parma  com- 
munity is  far  richer  for  his  selfless  devo- 
tion, 

A  ver>-  fine  article  outlining  Mr,  De- 
trick's  career  appeared  in  the  March  9 
Parma  Sun  Post : 

Founding    F.^ther    of    Adult    Education    in 

P.^RMA,  J.  Herbert  Detrick,  Retires 

(By  Prank  Sopuch ) 

The  founding  father  of  adult  education  In 
the  Parma  School  System  will  be  leaving  his 
desk  m  June  after  watching  his  program  grow 
from  one  class  with  15  students  to  277 
courses  with  more  than  7,000  pupils. 

J.  Herbert  Detrick.  who  came  to  the  Parma 
schools  In  1945  to  direct  an  infant  currlcu- 
limi  in  Industrial  education,  will  retire  after 
coDipiling  37  Innovative  vears  in  the  field  or 
education. 

Detrick  began  teaching  school  In  DeGraff. 
Ohio,  his  hometown  in  Logan  County,  11 
years  before  he  came  to  Parma  to  make  his 
mark  :n  the  field  of  adult  education. 

After  he  had  created  a  nationaliv-recog- 
nlzed  industrial  vocational  program"  In  the 
Parma  Schools,  Detrick  w:is  called  upon  in 
1948  to  teach  a  course  In  industrial  arts  to 
parents  of  Parma  students. 

That  course,  which  Included  a  unique  va- 
riety of  electronic,  weldln=?  and  machine  shop 
skills,  was  the  start  of  the  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Program  in  the  Parma  Schools. 

"I  like  to  describe  our  evening  program  as 
'continuing  education'  instead  of  'adult  edu- 
cation' because  the  latter  term  tends  to  lUnlt 
lt5  scope,"  explained  Detrick, 

Enrollment  certainly  is  not  limited  to 
adults  as  one  glance  at  the  curriculum  will 
tell.  Among  the  courses  offered  In  the  spring 
session,  which  began  four  weeks  ago  are  or- 
gan and  guitar  lessons,  tie-dyeing  and 
leather  and  vinyl  crafts. 

Other  unique  features  of  the  evening 
school  are  the  buslne.ss  and  Industrial  career 
programs  and  the  high  school  continuation 
curriculum,  which  enables  students  to 
achieve  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
degree. 

"Special  certificates  are  awarded  to  per- 
sons who  complete  a  sequence  of  courses  de- 
signed to  meet  employment  standards  In  the 
major  subject  areas  of  the  business-commer- 
cial and  technical-industrial  divisions  of  the 
program 

CertL*icatlons  are  awarded  for  clerical  typ- 
ing, secretarial  service,  medical  .secretary 
geriatric  technician,  office  machines.  PBX 
receptlcnlst.  key  punch  data  processing, 
bookkeeping,  machine  shop,  welding,  offset 
printing,  auto  mechanics,  electronics,  refrig- 
eration and  alr-conditloning  and  food  serv- 
ices. 

A  new  addition  to  the  spring  curriculum 
was  a  basic  radio-television  production  work- 
shop for  persons  interested  In  dramatics. 
broadcasting  and  audio-vLsual  communica- 
tions in  business,  Industry  and  education. 

A  division  for  graduate  study  offers  accred- 
ited courses  from  Kent  State'unlverslty  for 
educators  working  on  advanced  degrees. 


Vocational  guidance  and  career  counseling 
studies  are  also  available. 

Other  divisions  of  the  program  provide 
"how-to-do-lt"  subjects  for  homemakers 
craftsmen  and  artists, 

A  community  service  is  provided  by  the 
Parma  Board  of  Education  for  enrollment 
of  senior  citizens  residing  In  the  Parma 
School  District  for  selected  courses  in  the 
Continuing  Education  program  at  half  the 
normal  enrollment  fee. 

Looking  to  the  future.  Detrick  has  begun 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  educational  and 
recreational  programs  that  concentrate  on 
family  Involvement  such  as  camping,  roller 
skating  and  party  games,  "People  today  have 
more  spare  time  to  invest  In  leisure  activi- 
ties,"  said  Detrick, 

Detrick  observed  that  women's  liberation 
movement  has  al.so  had  a  tremendous  effect 
on  the  need  for  more  adult  education, 
•"Women  are  coming  into  the  Job  market 
today  after  having  raised  a  family,"  he  ex- 
plained. "They  are  unsure  of  their  skUls  in 
today's  complex  world  and  need  retraining. 
which  we  can  provide  for  them  through  our 
career  certificate  programs." 

But  the  development  of  the  Continuing 
Education  Program  In  the  Parma  School 
System  will  be  left  to  Detrlck's  able  successor 
a:  Ferlan.  the  current  coordinator  of  ap- 
prenticeship training  under  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Ferian  will  have  a  hard  act  to  follow. 
Besides  teaching,  coordinating  and  directing 
educational  programs  over  the  past  37  years. 
Herb  Detrick  served  as  president  of  the 
Parma  Education  Association  for  the  1948-49 
school  year  and  Initiated  plans  for  the  first 
r-^ingie-salary  schedule  for  the  professional 
teaching  staff  In  the  Parma  schools, 

Detrick  has  also  held  numerous  offices  In 
local,  state  and  national  education  associa- 
tions. He  founded  the  North  Central  Indus- 
trial Education  Association  serving  the 
schools  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 

When  asked  what  he  Intended  to  do  with 
his  leisure  time  after  retiring  In  June.  De- 
trick replied  with  a  smile.  "I  think  I  will 
take  some  night  courses  in  real  estate  and 
small  business  management,  I've  spent  more 
than  20  years  creating  and  directing  an  adult 
education  program  but  I've  never  utilized  the 
program  myself." 

Detrick  also  plans  an  extensive  auto  tour 
of  the  United  States  with  his  wife. 


THE  LATE  HOUSTON  HARTE— A  MAN 
OF  GREAT  TALENT  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr,  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  Texans.  and  many  throughout  the 
Nation,  moum  the  loss  of  Houston  Harte 
of  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  one  of  the  country's 
top  newspaper  publishers.  Beginning 
with  a  modest  investment  52  years  ago, 
his  vision  and  enterprise  enabled  him  to 
expand  his  investments  into  a  network 
of  daily  publications  in  Texas.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  always  give  the  public  a  high 
quality  of  responsible  news  coverage  to 
which  he  felt  they  were  entitled. 

Newspaper  business  was  only  a  part  of 
Houston  Harte's  busy  life.  His  influence 
for  community  progress  was  noteworthy, 
and  his  involvement  in  a  variety  of  local 
projects  and  the  imprint  of  his  achieve- 
ments will  be  felt  by  generations  yet  to 
come.  At  considerable  personal  cost  he 
did  much  to  preserve  the  history  of  the 
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area  where  he  lived — the  Fort  Concho 
country.  He  sponsored  and  underwrote 
"The  History  of  Fort  Concho,"  written 
by  J,  Evetts  Haley, 

In  addition,  he  was  author  of  "In  Our 
Image,"  which  included  richly  illustrated 
character  studies  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, published  in  1949  by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  This  unique  publication 
was  widely  acclaimed  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Above  all,  Houston  Harte  was  a  patriot, 
fiercely  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
our  heritage  and  our  institutions.  Wheth- 
er dealing  with  the  poorest  man  in  town 
or  the  most  affluent,  he  inspired  and 
encouraged  every  citizen  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  talents  and  opportunities 
in  the  struggle  for  a  better  life  and  a 
more  stable  society. 

In  the  field  of  philanthropy  he  left 
his  mark.  Among  many  contributions 
for  worthy  projects,  4  years  ago  he  and 
Mrs,  Harte  made  a  $350,000  gift  to  Angelo 
State  University,  and  Houston  Harte 
University  Center  has  been  named  in  his 
memory. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  good 
things  that  could  be  said  about  the  late 
Houston  Harte.  His  ideals  will  live  on 
and  on,  in  the  decades  yet  to  come. 

Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  14  issue  of  the  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times,  and  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  15  issue  of 
the  same  paper: 
Houston  Harte:   His  Death  a  Loss  to  All 

The  loss  Is  Incalculable, 

There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the  role 
Houston  Harte  played  in  Texas  Journalism, 
In  the  growth  of  San  Angelo,  in  the  pros- 
perity of  West  Texas,  in  the  progress  of  the 
state.  He  was  a  titan,  a  mover  and  shaker, 
the  man  on  whom  thousands  relied  to  get 
things  done  with  confidence  that  was  never 
misplaced.  He  touched  the  lives  of  virtually 
everyone  in  the  state  during  his  50  years  in 
Texas  Journalism;  the  legacy  he  leaves  will 
long  survive  him. 

But  It  Is  as  a  Journalist  that  Houston  Harte 
should  be  best  remembered,  for  he  was  a 
rarity — a  man  who  founded  an  empire  on 
newspaperlng,  not  one  who  bought  Into  the 
profession  as  an  outsider.  Houston  Harte  was 
a  newspaperman  all  his  adult  life,  and  a  su- 
perb one.  That  he  was  also  extraordinarily 
successful  in  business  only  complimented 
that  central  role. 

It  is  rare,  too,  that  a  boss  can  win  and  hold 
the  affection  of  his  employes;  rarer  still  that 
he  can  continually  merit  their  complete  re- 
spect. But  that  was  true  of  Houston  Harte; 
every  Standard-Times  employe  feels  a  per- 
sonal loss,  a  deep  personal  loss.  And  every 
Journalist  In  the  state,  most  in  the  nation, 
share  in  the  sense  of  deprivation, 

■When  Houston  Harte  came  to  San  Angelo 
52  years  ago  as  the  new  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Standard,  he  brought  with  him  certain 
ideas  about  Journalism — that  a  newspaper 
should  lead,  that  It  should  report  everything 
in  its  area  of  coverage  without  fear  or  favor, 
that  it  should  relate  all  events  to  its  own 
readers,  that  a  newspaper  must  be  truthful 
and  fair  to  merit  the  public's  suppwrt.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  those  ideals;  he  never 
allowed  any  Harte-Hanks  staffer  to  lose  sight 
of  them,  either. 

Houston  Harte  Insisted  his  newspaper  be 
used  as  an  Instrument  for  the  public  good. 
for  the  advancement  of  the  community  and 
for  protection  of  the  people's  right  to  know. 
He  never  allowed  it  to  become  a  vehicle  for 
self-aggrandizement.  Many  were  the  embryo 
Standard-Times  staffers  who  thought  to 
please  the  boss  by  inserting  his  name  or  his 
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picture  Into  print,  only  to  find  out  to  their 
pain  Houston  Harte  didn't  play  the  game  that 
way.  His  carpet  was  well-worn  with  the  shuf- 
flings of  those  who  at  times  had  to  attend  a 
dressing-down — but  never  for  reporting  the 
truth,  whoever  it  hurt,  only  for  falling  his 
own  high  standards  of  Journalism. 

San  Angeloans  of  coiirse  know  their  debts 
to  Houston  Harte — although  they'll  never 
know  all  of  them,  because  he  preferred  it  that 
way.  Suffice  it  to  say  San  Angelo  could  never 
have  become  the  city  it  is  today  without 
Houston  Harte's  enthusiastic  and  incredibly 
successful  efforts.  If  a  city  can  be  any  nian's 
monument,  this  one  is  his. 

His  family  and  his  religion  occupied  the 
first  places  In  Mr.  Harte's  heart  and  mind  but 
his  next  loves,  and  ones  to  which  he  devoted 
a  major  part  of  his  time,  were  San  Angeli  ind 
The  Standard-Times.  No  local  problem,  'n- 
dividual  or  collective,  was  too  small  for  his 
personal  attention  and  he  was  a  tireless  civic 
leader,  with  many  great  accomplishments  re- 
maining as  a  tribute  to  his  efforts. 

Although  he  had  a  large  interest  in  many 
fine  newspapers.  The  Standard-Times  was 
"his"  and  closest  to  his  heart.  The  quality  of 
the  product  of  this  newspaper  was  his  main 
concern,  and  he  left  no  stone  unturned  nor 
spared  any  expense  to  make  it  the  outstand- 
ing prestige  newspaper  in  West  Texas.  It  had 
to  be  the  best  because  it  figuratively  belongs 
to  San  Angelo  and  West  Texas, 

To  his  employes,  Houston  Harte  will  be 
remembered  as  their  ideal  of  a  newspaper- 
man. He  had  had  his  fingers  stained  with 
Ink,  he  had  faced  the  irate  citizen  on  the 
street  corner,  he  had  wrestled  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  objective  Journalism  at  first- 
hand. He  knew  the  problems;  he  knew  the 
answers.  And  for  five  decades  he  trained  by 
example  thousands  of  other  Texas  journalists 
who  now  have  extended  his  Influence  into 
virtually  every  newsroom  in  the  state 

Mr,  Harte  is  gone  and  we  mourn  for  him. 
But  his  ideals  and  high  standards  will  live 
for  many  years  to  come  in  Texas  and  South- 
western Journalism. 
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Service  Today — Fellow  Newsme.n 
To  Honor  Harte 

A  large  delegation  of  fellow  newspapermen 
will  be  among  those  in  San  Angelo  today  for 
the  2  p.m.  services  for  Houston  Harte,  79, 
who  died  Monday  in  Shannon  West  Texas 
Memorial  Hospital, 

Harte,  who  came  to  San  Angelo  from  Mis- 
souri In  1920  to  purchase  the  San  Angelo 
Standard,  gained  national  prominence  as  a 
newspaperman.  His  organization  gre■<^•  from 
one  small  dally  Into  Harte-Hanks  News- 
papers. Inc.,  which  currently  Includes  19 
newspapers  in  six  states  with  a  total  circula- 
tion of  more  than  600.000,  The  firm  also 
owns  a  television  station. 

Services  will  be  In  First  Presbvterian 
Church  and  burial  in  Fairmont  Cemetery,  di- 
rected by  Robert  Massle  Funeral  Home.  Of- 
ficiants will  be  the  Rev,  Harold  Odum,  pastor, 
and  Dr.  B,  O.  Wood,  pastor  emeritus,  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

U.S,  Rep.  O.  C.  Fisher  will  attend  the 
services.  Others  whose  names  were  available 
late  Tuesday  Include  Dorrance  Roderick, 
publisher  of  the  El  Paso  Times;  Charlie  Guy, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lubbock  Ava- 
lanche-Journal; Wes  Gallagher  of  New  "STork, 
general  manager  of  Associated  Press;  Jim 
Mangai,,  chief  of  the  Dallas  AP  bvireau:  Bob 
Williams  of  First  National  Bank  in  I>allas, 
Mrs,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  publisher  of  the 
Houston  Post:  Bill  Hobby,  executive  editor 
of  the  Post,  and  Ed  Hunter,  managing  editor 
of  the  Post  and  former  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times. 

Also,  Richard  W.  Wortham.  president  of 
Southland  Paper  MUls  in  Lufkin  and  Geof- 
frey Hutchings,  executive  vice  president  of 
Bowater  Paper  Co,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc.,  officials 
planning  to  attend  are  Robert  G.  Marbut, 
president;   Charles  A.  Wahlhelm,  vice  presi- 


dent, and  Bruce  B  Meadow,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Publishers  of  Harte-Hanks  newspapers  at- 
tending will  be  Matte  Sheley  of  the  Green- 
ville Herald-Banner.  Paul  Bailey  of  the  Com- 
merce Journal.  Cleo  Crittenden  of  the  Denl- 
son  Herald  and  Walter  Bassano  of  the  Paris 
News,  Also,  Robert  'ftTiipkey,  retired  published 
of  the  Big  Spring  Herald,  and  Mrs,  A,  O, 
"Pat"  Maysf.  widow  of  former  publisher  of 
the  Parts  News. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  R/>bert  Mas- 
sle Funeral  Home,  a  public  addres.s  system 
has  been  set  tip  In  Wood  Fellowship  Hall  at 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  thoee  who 
cannot  find  seats  in  the  church  .sanctu- 
ary will   be  able   to  hear  the  services  there 

Tuesday  afternoon  a  San  Angelo  banker 
reported  he  had  reeclved  telephone  calls 
from  people  across  the  state  wanting  to  do 
something  In  memory  of  Harte.  He  advl.sed 
each  to  make  contributions  to  the  Angelo 
State  University  Foundation,  which  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Harte  established  in  1968  with  an  ar- 
rangement to  make  gifts  totaling  $250,000  !<• 
the  university  over  a  five-year  periixi. 

Pallbearers  for  today's  services  include 
John  S.  Cargile,  Dr  lialph  Chase,  Joe  M 
Mertz,  Oron  Lee  Schuch,  Dale  L  Bates  and 
Hunter  Strain  Jr. 

The  Standard-Times  offices  will  be  closed 
from  1:30-3:30  p  m,  tixlay  and  there  will  be 
only  oiie  edition  of  the  Evening  Standard- 
Times, 


FULL  CITIZENSHIP  RIGHTS  FOR 
GO\'ERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  especially  appropriate,  in  this  election 
year,  that  Congress  act  to  insure  that 
everN'  Americans  right  to  free  expression 
of  his  political  opinions  is  adequately  pro- 
tected. Wc  have  been  requesiLnp  con- 
cerned American  citizens  to  work 
through  the  political  system;  but  at  the 
same  time,  one  anachronistic  piece  of 
legislation,  the  Hatch  Act.  has  the  effect 
of  excluding  millions  of  U.S.  citizens  from 
active  political  participation.  Today  I  am 
cosponsoring  legislation  which  would  cor- 
rect those  provisions  m  the  Hatch  Act 
that  infringe  on  the  political  freedom  of 
Government  employees. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  originally  intended. 
when  It  was  first  enacted  back  in  1939, 
to  protect  public  employees  from  mvolun- 
tarj-  political  activity,  coercion,  and  abuse 
of  office,  and  its  pro%ision.':  m  these  area.s 
remain  valuable.  However,  the  effect  of 
the  act's  blanket  i)rohibition  against  ac- 
tive political  participation  has  been  to 
deny  these  workers  their  po'itical  nchts. 
What  my  bill  would  do  would  be  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  present  law  this  sweeping 
prohibition  against  political  activity  by 
Government  employees.  The  only  restric- 
tion on  political  activity  to  rem;iin  would 
be  a  proliibition  on  holding  a  salaried 
office  in  a  partisan  political  club.  Fur- 
thermore, this  bill  would  empower  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  take  action 
against  officials,  including  these  ap- 
pomted  by  the  President — who  are  not 
currently  subject  to  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission jurisdiction — that  it  finds  guilty 
of  unlawful  coercion.  Most  important, 
however,  for  civil  service  employees,  the 
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proiibition  against  soliciting  political  fi- 
nancial contributions  is  retained,  so  that 
the4e  employees  may  not  be  made  the 
of  political  extortion, 
the  Hatch  Act  was  first  enacted, 
sxtent  of  its  coverage  was  by  modem 
only  minimal.  Even  when  the 
Act  was  amended  in  1940.  to  in- 
State  and  locRl  government  em- 
working  in  programs  receiving 
funds,  less  than  one-half  million 
were  subject  to  it.  Now.  after 
decades  of  growmg  government  re- 
■   ■  ty.  that  number  has  expanded 
than  5  million  employees.  There 
ery  few  areas  of  modern  society  that 
lot  affected  or  involved  in  some  way 
Federal  programs  or  programs  using 
al  funds.  And  there  seems  every 
that  more  and  more  Ameri- 
will  come  under  the  restrictive  pro- 
of the  Hatch  Act  simply  by  choos- 
work  for  the  Federal  Government 
federally  funded  local  project.  In 
Congress  recently  expanded  the  act 
further  to  cover  employees  of  pri- 
jroups  administering  community  ac- 
programs   funded   by   the  Federal 
^mment  through  grants  under  the 
Opportunity  Act.  Certainly  it 
that  those  persons  who  are  con- 
enough  about  public  affairs  to 
to   work  for  Federal   and  State 
are  the  ones  that  are  excluded 
act  from  political  activity. 
1966,  Congress  created  a  Commis- 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act  Commis- 
to  study  all  Federal  laws  restricting 
cal   participation    by   Government 
jyees.   In  its  final   report,   in  De- 
1967.  the  Commission  noted  the 
for  substantial  reform  of  the  pres- 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  clan- 
its  vagueness  and  reducing  its  ap- 
'on  to  the  fewest  employees.  As  the 
noted,    most    Government 
fees  are  so  confused  by  the  more 
3,000  specific   prohibitions  issued 
the  years  by  the  executive  branch 
e  so  little  idea  what  they  are  per- 
to  do  that  they  tend  to  avoid  tak- 
in  any  political  activity  at  all. 
ess  has  taken  the  initiative  in  re- 
rears  in  expanding  the  opportuni- 
political  activity  through  its  civil 
legislation   and   the   18-year-oId 
Is  it  not  about  time  that  Congress 
to  Government  employees  their 
to  free  political  expression  and  to 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
^'  'on  that  it  created? 
city  of  New  York  has  more  than 
municipal    employees.    A   great 
receive  some  Federal  contribu- 
tbward  their  salaries  and  are.  under 
existing  law.  "Hatched."  This  bill,  if 
would  restore  full  citizenship  to 
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LATE  HON.  JAMES  WILLIAM 
TRIMBLE 


ION.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

I.V  tlHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1972 

Mr.     ROLLING.     Mr.     Speaker.     Jim 
Trimble  was  a  rare  man— honest,  intel- 
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ligent,  hard  working,  kind,  and  gener- 
ous. Those  qualities  in  any  man  are 
enough  to  set  him  apart  and  make  his 
passing  from  hfe  to  death  more  signifi- 
cant than  that  of  most.  With  his  going, 
human  kind  has  lest  a  rare  civilized 
presence.  Jim  Trimble's  presence  added 
an  intangible  in  every  room  he  entered. 
He  was  a  good  man  and  his  presence  had 
a  meaning  of  its  own. 

But  the  judge  was  more  than  a  good 
man;  rare  as  they  are.  He  was  an  ex- 
traordinary public  servant.  For  his  be- 
loved people  in  the  Tliird  District  of  Ar- 
kansas, he  was  a  fine  Representative  in 
Congress — surely  a  better  one  than  they 
knew — because  he  was  always  a  leader 
of  opinion.  In  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  very 
restrained  way  Jim  Trimble  was  not  only 
ahead  of  his  people  and  his  State,  he  was 
ahead  of  the  majority  in  his  country. 
Time  and  time  again  he  would  vote  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  where  I  sat  beside  him, 
for  what  he  believed  wa,>  good  for  his 
country's  welfare,  no  matter  how  bad 
that  vote  was  for  his  political  future. 

Few  outside  of  Arkansas  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representative.s  ever  heard  of 
Jim  Trimble  but  I  have  served  with  only 
two  or  three  Members  in  my  time  who 
have  as  wisely  and  courageously  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man: a  Representative  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  MINNESOTA  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  AGENCY 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Grant  J.  Merritt 
executive  director.  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  Agency,  forwarding  a  copy  of 
that  agency's  resolution  relating  to  pend- 
ing water  pollution  control  legislation 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  Therefore,  I  insert  the  text 
of  the  letter  and  the  text  of  the  re.solu- 
tion  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record; 

MiNNEsoT.*  Pollution 

Control  Agency, 
Minneapolis ,  Minn.,  March  16.  1972. 
De.\r  Congressm.an:  The  enclosed  resolu- 
tion supports  the  major  points  in  the 
Dlngell-Reuss-Saylor  Clean  Water  Package 
which  win  be  urged  a.-;  an  amendment  to  the 
Blatnlk  BUI. 

I  hope  you  will  study  the  resolution  care- 
fully and  support  the  Clean  Water  Package 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely. 

Gr.^nt  J.  Merritt, 
Executive  Director 
Enclosure. 


Resolution    of   the    Minnesot.*   Polltttton 

COKtROL  AGENCr  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  SEN- 
ATE AND  H'juse  of  Rfpresentatives  of  thf 
United  States  of  America— Pas.^ed  Mon- 
day March  13.  1972 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  Agency  that  any  major  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act 
should  contain  the  following  provisions; 

(1 )  A  provision  that  gives  the  federal  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  veto  state  permits  is- 


sued to  Individuals  who  discharge  effluent 
In  Intrastate  waters; 

(2)  A  provision  that  allows  Individual 
states  to  set  stronger  pollution  control 
standards  than  the  minimum  standards  set 
by  the  federal  government,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  pollution  from  marine  sanitation 
devices  and  pollution  emanating  from  ra- 
dioactive sources  including  atomic  power 
plants; 

(3)  A  provision  that  sets  1985  as  the  dead- 
line  for  achieving  no-dlscharge  of  pollutants 
to  our  nations  waters.  This  should  be  more 
than  a  goal  to  be  studied,  It  should  be  na- 
tional policy; 

(4)  A  provision  that  gives  any  citizen  or 
group  standing  to  sue  to  abate  any  pollu- 
tion or  to  challenge  any  arbitrary  and  un- 
founded action  of  a  pollution  control  agen- 
cy; 

(5i  A  provision  requiring  that  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  be  followed  and  that  all  of  the 
Info.'-mation  required  In  environmental  Im- 
pact statements  be  obtained  before  the 
granting  of  any  permit  to  discharge  effluent 
Into  our  waters. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S   CURE   IS 
WORSE  THAN  THE  DISEASE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1972 

Mrs,  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  proposed  legislation 
which  will  funnel  billions  of  doUars  into 
health  insurance  companies,  ostensibly 
for  the  goal  of  providing  improved  health 
care  for  Americans.  As  Congress  consid- 
ers national  health  care  legislation,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  performances  of 
health  insurance  companies  imder  the 
medicare  program  have  been  erratic, 
inefficient,  costly,  and  inconsistent  with 
congressional  intent.  I  cannot  see  how 
the  health  insurance  legislation  proposed 
by  the  President  will  be  any  different. 

An  article  on  the  abuses  of  medi- 
care appeared  in  the  Detroit  News  of 
March  7,  1972.  The  article  states  that  an 
audit  presently  being  conducted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  un- 
covered evidence  that  "hundreds  of  mil- 
Uons"  of  medicare  dollars  have  been  mis- 
spent because  of  business  inefficiencies 
and  excess  payments  to  doctors.  No  one 
really  knows  how  high  the  final  bill  for 
these  abuses  will  be,  but  we  all  know  that 
the  American  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay 
it.  With  this  point  in  mind,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  these  abuses: 
Abuses  of  Medicare  Charged — Untted  States 

Says    Health    Insurance   Firms    Misspent 

Millions 

Washington.— Health  insurance  compa- 
nies, including  Michigan  Blue  Shield,  have 
mtsspent  "hundreds  of  millions"  of  medicare 
dollars,  federal  auditors  have  found,  because 
of  busine.«  inefficiencies  and  excess  payments 
to  doctors. 

Previously  undisclosed  audits  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
I  HEW  I  questioned  practices  ranging  from 
the  purchase  of  2,100  monogrammed  golf 
balls  to  payment  of  $320  mUllon  to  Florida 
doctors  without  assurance  that  the  fees  were 
reasonable. 

Spokesmen  for  HEW's  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration  and   the   Insurance   comp'anle.s 
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said  many  of  the  deficiencies  disclosed  by  the 
audits  have  been  remedied.  Some  Insurers 
also  challenge  portions  of  the  findings,  ob- 
jecting to  the  HEW  auditors"  statistical  pro- 
jections of  misspending  from  an  analysis  of 
sample  payments. 

John  C.  McCabe,  president  of  Michigan 
Blue  Shield,  said  there  was  no  foundation  to 
the  HEW  charges  concerning  medicare  pay- 
ments In  Michigan. 

"The  only  outstanding  dispute  between  us 
and  HEW  Is  a  disagreement  on  Judgment  on 
what  constitutes  reasonable  charges  concern- 
ing fees  of  physicians  In  connection  with 
Medicare  charges,"  McCabe  said. 

"Studies  show  that  physician  payments  in 
Michigan  are  among  the  lowest  In  the  nation 
with  respect  to  Medicare. 

"About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Michigan 
Blue  Shield  and  HEW  exchanged  views  on 
this  matter  and  we  sent  them  a  letter  point- 
ing out  our  position.  We  received  no  response 
to  that  letter  and  therefore  assumed  they  did 
not  contest  it. 

"To  have  agreed  to  the  government  posi- 
tion would  have  meant  that  medicare  pa- 
tients would  have  had  to  pay  money  out  of 
their  own  pockets." 

The  claims  of  corrective  action  could  not 
be  verified.  The  audits  run  two  years  late, 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration  won't 
open  current  flies  to  newsmen. 

A  staff  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  33  Blue  Shield  plans,  15  com- 
mercial companies,  and  two  independent  In- 
surors  acting  as  medicare  payment  agents  for 
doctor  bills  had  this  to  say: 

"Carrier  performance  under  medicare  has 
In  the  majority  of  instances  been  erratic, 
inefficient,  costly  and  Inconsistent  with  con- 
gressional intent  .  ,  .  Unquestionably  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  funds  have  gone  to 
subsidize  carrier  Inefficiency." 

Thomas  M.  Tierney.  who  runs  the  mellcare 
program  for  the  government,  had  a  different 
assessment. 

'1  think  In  the  overall,  the  carriers  and 
Intermediaries  have  done  an  effective  Job  in 
administering  a  very  complex  program."  he 
said.  "This  Is  not  to  say  there  are  net  prob- 
lems." 

Insurance  companies  and  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  plans  funnel  government  money 
to  health  Institutions  and  doctors  who  treat 
medicare  patients.  They  assume  no  risk,  ad- 
ministrative expenses  are  paid  In  full  and  no 
profit  Is  allowed. 

The  HEW  audit  findings,  which  will  be 
aired  this  month  at  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Anti-trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  are 
serving  as  ammunition  for  proponents  of 
government-run  health  Insurance. 

President  Nixon,  among  others,  proposes 
to  funnel  billions  of  dollars  Into  the  carriers 
and  an  expanded,  government-required  and 
subsidized  health  Insurance. 

The  federal  auditors'  most  common  com- 
plaint Involved  overcharges — failure  by  com- 
panies to  limit  physicians'  payments  to  "rea- 
sonable, customary  and  usual  fees."  as  de- 
fined by  doctors  themselves. 

"Weaknesses  In  financial  management"  of 
Michigan  Medical  Service  (Blue  Shield,  for 
example)  resulted  In  $1.2  million  overpay- 
ments between  March.  1969  and  March,  1970. 
the  audit  said. 

Misspending  by  Blue  Shield  plans  In 
Arkansas.  Florida  and  Iowa  also  was  men- 
tioned. 

"No  one  can  say  for  certain  how  much 
money  has  been  overpaid  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  to  apply  statutory  limitation  on  'rea- 
sonable charges.'  "  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee staff  report  said.  But  It  estimated  the 
amount  at  "many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars." 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  under 
prodding  from  Congress,  has  recently  re- 
moved some  companies  from  the  program 
or  cut  their  medicare  business. 

Cleveland  Blue  Shield  lost  Ita  contract. 
Thirteen    counties    In    southern    California 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

were  taken  away  from  CaUfomla  Blue  Shield. 
Chicago  Blue  Shield  lost  six  counties. 

The  auditors  also  spotted  some  expenses 
they  said  were  charged  Improperly  to  medi- 
care. 

They  Included  those  golf  balls,  country 
club  and  social  memberships,  liquor,  and 
leased  cars  at  Virginia  Blue  Cross. 


TIM  LEE  CARTER,  CONGRESSMAN 
FROM  KENTUCKY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  March  20.  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  following 
article  from  U.S.  Medicine,  March  15, 
1972,  by  Reginald  W.  Rhem  about  my 
good  friend  and  able  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  Tim  Leb  Carter. 

Representing  the  people  of  Kentucky's 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  Dr.  Carter 
has  always  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  issues  and  problems  that  confront 
his  constituents.  Indeed,  he  is  a  true 
friend  of  the  common  people,  and  his 
years  of  service  in  tliis  body  have  been 
characterized  by  devotion  to  his  State 
and  Nation. 

Principle  and  honesty  are  Tim  Lee 
Carter's  hallmark.  His  counsel  is  always 
precise  and  insightful  and  his  leadership 
in  the  area  of  health  and  environmental 
legislation  is  well  known  here  in  Con- 
gress. The  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Kentucky  and  those  of  us  who  are  privi- 
leged to  be  his  colleagues  are,  indeed, 
fortunate  to  have  liim  serving  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  this 
article  for  your  attention : 

Dr.  Carter  Trusts  Common  People 
(By  Reginald  W.  Rheln) 

ToMPKiNsviLLE,  Ky. — In  July  1966,  Dr.  Tim 
Lee  Carter  made  his  second  trip  to  South 
Vietnam.  The  Republican  representative 
from  Kentucky's  fifth  district  had  been 
chosen  by  Speaker  of  the  House  John  W. 
McCormack — along  with  13  other  congress- 
men— to  visit  that  country  and  report  the 
progress  of  the  war  effort. 

When  they  returned  to  Washington,  the 
Speaker's  committee  was  ushered  Into  the 
White  House.  President  Johnson  asked  each 
member  if  he  thought  US.  forces  should  con- 
tinue to  fight  there. 

"They  all  said  yes  until  he  got  to  me."  Dr. 
Carter  recalls.  "I  told  him.  'No — I'm  against 
It.'  I  was  the  only  one  on  the  committee  who 
felt  we  were  losing  the  war." 

The  President  talked  for  30  minutes  try- 
ing to  convince  him  to  change  his  position. 
Dr.  Carter  says.  "But  he  didn't." 

By  August  28,  1967,  the  Kentucky  Con- 
gressman could  no  longer  hold  his  tongue.  In 
an  emotional  speech  before  the  House,  he 
demanded  "a  drastic  change  of  direction"  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  "Let  us  now.  while  we  are 
yet  strong,  bring  our  men  home,  every  man 
Jack  of  them,"  he  said. 

Thus,  Dr.  Carter  became  the  first  member 
of  the  House  to  publicly  declare  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  war. 

FORMER   bulwarks   POSITION 

Flying  back  to  Kentucky  after  the  speech, 
Dr.  Carter  was  asked  by  an  accompanying  re- 
porter If  his  stand  wouldn't  hurt  him  In  his 
district.  The  congressman  looked  across  the 
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aisle,  saw  a  man  he  didn't  know  who  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  a  constituent  ("probably 
a  farmer,"  he  says)  and  suggested  the  news- 
man ask  him  If  the  U.S.  ought  to  stay  in 
Vietnam.  "The  farmer  told  him,  "we've  got 
no  business  being  there,'  "  Dr.  Carter  recalls. 

Coming  out  strongly  against  the  war  was 
"the  most  popular  thing  I  ever  did.  '  he  now 
says.  "It  was  one  time  I  learned  I  could  trust 
the  common  people." 

Trust  In  the  "common  people"  of  his  dis- 
trict translates  roughly  into  finding  out  how 
they  stand  on  the  Issues  and  championing 
that  stand.  At  least  once  a  year.  Dr.  Carter's 
office  sends  out  questionnaires  to  each  voter 
in  his  district  to  poll  their  views  en  major 
Issues.  He  rarely  crosses  them  without  good 
reason. 

His  constituents  are  highly  patriotic  In  an 
old-fashioned  sense,  and  Dr.  Carter  himself 
Is  described  as  "a  flag  waver  '  They  are  dis- 
turbed by  "crime  in  the  streets"  and  campus 
vlolence-^although  they  see  little  of  It  here — 
and  Dr.  Carter  has  come  out  strongly  as  a 
"law  and  order"  congres.snian. 

To  keep  the  pulse  of  his  constituents.  Dr. 
Carter  also  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  travel- 
ing the  back  roads  of  his  widespread  Ken- 
tucky territory.  His  field  representative  here. 
Doyle  Ray  Hammer,  who  runs  a  local  print 
shop,  says  he  himself  drives  30.000  miles  a 
year  running  over  the  district,  and  probably 
drives  Dr.  Carter's  car  an  equal  number  of 
miles  when  the  congressman  comes  down 
from  Washington. 

politicking  pats  off 

It  pays  off.  Dr.  Hammer  says  that  a  poll 
taken  by  a  newsmagazine  recently  put  Dr. 
Carter's  recognition  by  the  electorate  "way 
high"  compared  to  other  congressmen  And 
in  the  last  election,  he  adds.  Dr.  Carter's 
percentage  was  "the  highest  of  any  congress- 
man in  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Carter  tries  to  keep  to  a  minimum  any 
views  he  may  personally  have  that  greatly 
differ  from  the  majority  of  his  constituents. 
One  of  the  toughest  issues  he  has  had  to 
face,  in  this  tobacco  state,  is  the  health 
ha2jards  of  smoking.  As  a  phj-siclan,  and  a 
congressman,  he  concedes  the  issue  puts  him 
"between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place." 

"I've  never  said  it  was  not  harmful  to 
smoke  cigarettes,"  he  will  tell  you.  although 
he  smokes  himself.  As  a  physician  he  cannot 
encourage  his  patients  to  smoke.  "But  I'm 
going  to  .support  my  people's  right  to  grow 
tobacco.  They've  got  to  live!" 

questions  cancer  link 
Anyway,  he  s^ys  he  Is  not  convinced  any- 
one has  "proved"  cigarettes  cause  cancer.  "At 
NIH,  they've  had  rabbits,  hamsters  smoking 
tobacco  for  years.  None  have  ever  developed 
lung  cancer.  But  rabbits  and  banisters  who 
have  breathed  in  automobile  fumes  and  were 
given  virus,  they  got  It  right  away." 

Another  i.ssue  he's  uncomfortable  dis- 
cussing is  Medicare  In  1965.  Dr.  Carter  voted 
against  Medicare.  He  ran  for  office  originally 
with  the  pledge  that  he  would  ".support  con- 
servation measures  and  increa-ses  In  medical 
aid  to  aged  and  disabled  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
bill."  (That  was  a  di.lerent  program.) 

Asked  about  his  previous  opposition  to 
Medicare,  he  tells  you:  'Well,  let's  just  say 
I  supported  Eldercare  "  (the  American  Medi- 
cal Association's  alternative  to  Medlc.'ire). 
"I  still  believe  Eldercare  was  a  better  bill." 

INfXfENCES    legislation 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
public  health  and  environment  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, Dr.  Cart-er  has  h.ad  m.iny  opportunities 
to  Influence  medical  leglslatioii  passing  Con- 
gress. He  hrts  been  a  major  supp<:>rter  of  the 
President's  Special  .Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  of  the  Craicer  Attack  Pro- 
gram (originally  as  recommended  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  then  the  oompromise 
version  worked  out  by  his  subcommittee ) ,  a 
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in  Infant  Death  Syndrome  bill,  and— 
recently — a  Noise  Control  Act. 

he   says,   he    believes   that   Medicare 

fairly  well"  as  far  as  supplying  medl- 

)eneSts  to  the  aged.  "But  It's  made  It 
for  hospitals  to  get  along,"  he  says, 
s  because  Medicare  pays  hospitals  only 
e  exact  oo6t  of  the  patient's  treatment, 
oes  not  help  meet  other  hospital  ex- 
i — such  as  expansion — that  formerly 
added  to  patients'  bills. 

SEEKS    LARGER    PAYMENTS 

.-e<licare  should  pay  hospitals  more,"  Dr. 
jir  says.  The  Medicare  fund  has  the 
y  to  do  It  now.  he  sa>-s,  'They're  lending 
excess  to  the  federal  treasury.  "  At  the 
time,  he  adds,  we  should  "keep  hospital 
down." 

C.irter  likes  to  talk  about  medical — 
Klucational — bills  he  has  supported  over 
;t  eight  years,  particularly  those  that 
_  his  district.  He  Is  especially  proud  of 
le  in  getting  17  vocational  schools  con- 
ned in  24  counties  of  his  district,  as 
as  "several  new  hospitals"  and  water 
;. cation  systems. 

lon't  think  it's  an  accident  Kentucky's 
.  retardation  center  was  built  at  Som- 
(the  largest  town  In  his  district),  he 

Pedple  In  his  district  are  aware  of  his  ef- 
Roscoe  Kelly,  PhD,  president  of  Scmer- 
immuuity  College,  say  he  is  grateful  to 
.ngressman  for  his  help  In  trying  to  get 
ational  Institute  of  the  National  Com- 
on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  so  is 
position  to  make  his  views  felt.  This 
:oo,  is  widely  support^'d  by  his  con- 
nts,    who    have    consistently    opposed 
;iiig  even  alcohol  in  his  district. 
.  national   health   insurance,   Dr    Carter 
le  wants  to  see  that  "those   unable  to 
ire  helped  by  the  federal  government. 

:kians  interviewed  in  his  district  seem 

c  this  position,  but  adamantly  insist 
ible-bodled  men  should  support  their 
'amines  and  pay  their  own  bills.  Dr. 
,  too,  wants  Americans  to  pay  a  good 
n  of  their  own. 
does  he  want  "Industry  to  fall  "  because 

heavy  a  load  created  by  programs  like 
Ixon  administration  plan.  "Marginal 
night   fall,"  he   says.   "I'd  like   to  see 

vernment    pay    something    In    these 

Otherwise,  he  likes  the  admlnlstra- 
proposal. 

arter  also  likes  the  AMA's  Medl-credit 
)ut  thinks  It  ought  to  "consider  adding 
al  health  maintenance  organizations." 
are  "something  that's  coming  in  medl- 
he  adds.  "I'd  like  to  see  these  privately 

and   privately   financed,    where   pos- 
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U^W  AND  ORDER  ADVOCATE 

for  strong  "law  and  order"  leglsla- 
1  1969,  he  Introduced  a  bill  providing 
I'estlgatlve  detention  and  search  of 
i  suspected  of  Involvement  In  federal 

(Lately,   he    has   deleted    provisions 

for   "preventive   detention"   of   sus- 

ofTenders.)  Yet   "crime  in  the  streets" 

a  problem  in  his  rural  Kentucky  dls- 

;  says. 

more  of  a  problem  where  he  works. 
ntly  was  called  out  of  a  Washington 
)  ant — where  he  was  attending  a  func- 
th  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R.,  Pa.).  "A  man 
3t  out  in  front."  Dr.  Carter  says.  He 
think  anything  of  It  at  the  time, 
le's  seen  a  lot  of  It  as  a  general 
oner.) 

he  Is  against  foreign  aid.  In  a  House 
two  years  ago,  he  said:  "I  submit  that 

;n  aid   policy   during   the   past    15 

not  only  been  an  abysmal  failure, 

kept  in  power  dictatorial  potentates 

not  served  the  common  people  of 

for  which  It  is  Intended." 
e  Is  in  favor  of  President  Nixon's  trip 
a.  "We  mishandled  the  Chinese  prob- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lem  for  many,  many  years."  he  says.  "They've 
continually  tried  to  contact  us  diplomati- 
cally— to  become  friends." 

MIDDLE-OF-THE    ROAD 

His  views  on  International  affairs  are  based 
on  a  firm  conviction  that  "we  shouldn't  be 
sticking  our  noses  in  other  people's  busi- 
ness," a  conviction  repeatedly  echoed  In  his 
district. 

Ideologically.  Dr.  Carter  describes  himself 
as  "right  in  the  middle  of  the  road"  He  says 
he  believes  "the  government's  budget  should 
be  financially  sound"  and  asks:  "That's  not 
a  conservative  position,  is  It.^" 

Dr.  Carver  Is  "very  patriotic,  a  real  flag 
waver,"  says  a  fellow  Republican  who  has 
known  him  for  many  years,  C.  Homer  Nel- 
kirk,  a  Judge  on  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Frankfort. 

The  62-year-old  physician-congressman  is 
not  ashamed  to  show  his  patriotism.  In  a 
recent  House  speech,  he  resurrected  a  half- 
mythical  organization  of  American  patriots, 
believed  active  between  1774  and  1784.  called 
the  "Order  of  the  Rose" 

Members  swore  I  am  determined  to  sacri- 
fice estate,  ease,  health,  applause,  and  even 
life  itself  to  the  sacred  calls  of  my  country." 
Their  motto  was:  "Where  Liberty  Is,  there 
is  my  Country."  Their  symbol  was  an  em- 
broidered rose. 

Dr.  Carter  himself  wears  a  small  embroid- 
ered rose  on  his  lapel,  and  geniallv  swears 
In — as  members — friends  and  fellow  con- 
gre,ssmen  "who  stood  up  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  were  willing  to  risk 
our  lives  in  defense  of  the  United  States." 
(It's  not  difficult  to  Join,  or  exclusive  He 
even  presented  a  lapel  badge  to  this  re- 
porter ) 

Another  congressman  probably  would  be 
ridiculed  for  such  ostentatious  'displays  of 
patriotism,  attacked  for  such  strong  stand:s 
against  the  war,  or  criticized  for  taking  an 
ambivalent  position  on  a  major  industry 
I  tobacco).  Another  congressman  running  for 
his  fifth  term  might  be  attacked  merelv  for 
being  In  office  eieht  years  Minoritv  menibers 
of  Congress  usually  "have  trouble  pointing  to 
solid  achievements,  since  the  opposition 
party  has  control  of  the  legLsIatlve  apparatus. 
But  Dr.  Carter  has  never  had  difficulty  get- 
ting reelected.  Each  vear  the  margins  get 
wider,  in  fact.  Championing  issues  is  only 
half  the  story:  people  here  genuinely  seem 
to  know  and  like  him. 

"He's  the  milk  of  human  kindness,"  says 
Judge  Neikirk,  who  ran  unsuccessfiUly 
against  Dr.  Carter's  predece.ssor  In  the  1962 
primary  race.  And  Dr.  Carter  is  known  be- 
cause "he  works  at  it."  Judge  Neikirk  ex- 
plains that  much  of  the  Incumbent's  po- 
litical strength  stems  from  the  fact  that  he 
"keeps  personal  contact  with  his  constit- 
uents." 

For  example.  In  the  recent  redlstrlcting  of 
Kentucky's  congressional  districts,  the  fifth 
district  got  Madison  County— the  Richmond 
area.  "He's  not  well  known  there,"  Judge 
Neikirk  says  "But  you  can  bet  he'll  be  there 
persor.ally  before  long,  visiting  the  different 
clubs.  He'll  get  known." 

Ors  Gowens.  the  manager  of  a  Somerset 
radio  station  (WTLO),  expre.ssed  what  many 
who  know  Dr.  Carter  oft«n  mention  about 
hini:  "He  has  the  ability  for  recognizing  and 
giving  attention  to  you  as  a  person."  A  Som- 
erset physician.  Dr  Morris  R.  Holzclaw,  con- 
firms that  "Dr.  Carter's  personality  l.=5  the 
most  striking  thing  about  him." 

Even  his  political  opponents  like  him 
Alonzo  Carter  (no  relation  to  Dr.  Carter) 
chairman  of  the  Pulaski  County  Democratic 
Executive  Committee,  calls  him  "a  grand 
person."  He  adds:  "Theres  no  chance  of 
beating  him  this  year" 

Dr.  Carter  has  been  practically  Invulner- 
able since  he  first  won  his  seat  in  1964.  Yet 
the  congressman  himself  will  tell  vou  he  ran 
only  when  he  failed  to  convince  his  brother, 
James,   and   "some   of   my   cousins"   to   run 
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for  the  vacant  congressional  seat.  Dr  Carter 
won  the  primary  election— against  14  other 
candidates— by  a  "handsome  majority  "  hi^ 
brother  recalls.  .J.     ms 

■"He  was  elected  by  less  than  10.000  votes 
In  the  general  election."  says  his  brother  a 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  29th  Judicial  District 
here  In  Tompklnsville.  "But  that  was  be- 
cause of  Johnson's  landslide  that  year  '"  Dr 
Carter  won  each  election  since  then  handily 
and  ran  with  only  "token  opposition"'  last 
term,  he  says. 

To  no  small  degree,  most  people  who  know 
Dr.  Carter  say.  his  medical  practice  has  been 
a  big  help  in  getting— and  staying— in  office 
Doyle  Ray  Hammer,  his  field  representative 
here,  says  "■that"s  a  great  asset  to  a  congress- 
man, to  be  a  doctor.  So  many  things  they  do 
Involve  emotions."'  People  listen  when  their 
physician  tells  them  something,  Mr,  Hammer 
says    "Reassuring  people  is  half  the  wcrk  "" 

"People  come  here  with  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems—you get  every  problem  In  the  world 
Many  are  personal  problems,  and  you've  got 
to  be  sympathetic."  Dr.  Carter  spends  much 
of  his  time  helping  his  constituents  see  the 
right  federal  agency,  Mr,  Hammer  says. 

Another  plus  Is  being  a  member  of  an  old 
and  respected  Kentucky  family,  A  press  re- 
lease by  Dr.  Carter's  office  when  he  ran  in 
1964  stressed  the  position  of  the  Carters  in 
the  state's  past. 

"He  and  his  famUy  have  long  been  promi- 
nent in  Republican  politics  In  Kentucky,"  it 
said.  "There  is  a  history  of  faithfulness  to'the 
Republican  principles  that  the  Carter  family 
has  always  shown  that  Is  unsurpassed."' 

In  fact,  the  Carter  famUy  has  been  active 
in  this  area  for  many  years.  Dr.  Carter's  great 
grandfather,  Joseph  Abcock  Carter  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  Mulkev  Church,  originally 
formed  outside  TompklnsvUle  by  Philip  Mul- 
key  and  other  settlers  from  the  Carollnas  in 
1773.  (The  Old  Mulkey  Meeting  House  Is  now 
a  State  Shrine.) 

Dr  Carters  father,  the  late  James  C  Car- 
ter, Sr.,  served  36  years  In  the  position  James. 
Jr.,  now  holds. 

AN    "A"    STUDENT 

His  sister,  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Pace  of  Burkes- 
vUle,  was  Republican  National  Committee- 
woman  from  Kentucky  for  many  years.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  made  her  the  first  woman 
appointee  to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Claims  Com- 
mission; she  served  as  chairman  before  she 
retired. 

Another  brother,  Abe  Carter,  was  sheriff 
then  county  Judge,  and  now  the  County  at- 
torney of  Monroe  County. 

Judge  Carter  says  his  brother  as  a  boy  was 
"unlike  me  and  Abe.  Tim  was  an  A  student 
He  applied  himself." 

The  future  congressman  at  one  point 
thought  of  making  the  Navy  a  career,  and 
won  an  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy In  1929.  But.  he  says.  ""I  decided  I'd  much 
rather  save  lives  than  take  them." 

Also,  he  says,  "I  couldn't  stand  being  away 
from  the  green  hills  of  Kentucky"  for  a  life 
at  sea.  He  left  Annapolis  after  completing  the 
first  year.  (One  of  Dr.  Carter's  nephews,  how- 
ever. Is  a  graduate  of  Annapolis.  Another 
nephew  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.) 

He  returned  to  Tompklnsville  to  teach 
school.  While  basketball  coach  at  the  high 
school  here,  his  teams  went  to  the  state  tour- 
nament all  three  years — In  1932,  1933    and 

1934. 

WAS    COMBAT    MEDIC 

He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Western 
Kentucky  State  College  In  1934,  and  earned 
his  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Tennessee 
College  of  Medicine  In  1937.  Dr.  Carter  then 
Interned  at  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  and  Chi- 
cago Maternity  Center. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  Dr.  Car- 
ter volunteered  for  military  service  and 
served  42  months  as  a  combat  medic,  with 
the  38th  Infantry  Division.  He  received  the 
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Combat    Medical    Badge    and    Bronze    Star 
Medal. 

Back  In  Tompklnsville  after  the  war,  Dr. 
Carter  set  out  his  shingle  as  a  country  doc- 
tor. "When  I  Interned."  he  says  "I  had  op- 
portunities to  work  In  Chicago.  But  I  chose 
to  be  a  country  doctor.  I  went  to  Chicago 
Maternity  Center  to  learn  how  to  deliver  ba- 
bies." 

It  was  a  hectic  practice,  recollects  his 
nephew.  Dr.  James  E.  Carter,  who  Joined 
him  in  1958  and  now  runs  the  clinic  here 
that  Dr.  Carter  operated  for  years  with  his 
late  partner,  Dr.  Wendell  F.  Hurt.  ""He 
wouIdn"t  refuse  to  see  any  patient  any  time. 
When  he  was  here,  Dr.  Tim  made  house  calls 
galore.  If  he  couldn"t  see  them  then,  he"d 
make  sure  he  could  see  them  later." 

""My  uncle  was  a  perfectionist  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine."  Dr.  Carter  continues.  "He 
hated  to  miss  a  diagnosis  or  make  an  error 
In  treatment  about  as  bad  as  any  fellow 
I"ve  seen.  He's  meticulous.  He  seldom  erred 
In  Judgment."  Dr.  Carter  pauses  a  moment. 
'"I  learned  a  lot  from  him."" 

In  fact,  the  physician-congressman  still 
sees  some  of  his  ""old  time  patients""  when  he 
returns  to  Tompklnsville  on  weekends.  '"He 
feels  he  can  do  something  for  them.""  says 
his  nephew.  "He  enjoys  It  because  It  keeps 
him  In  touch  with  medical  practice.  He"s 
never  home  but  he  doesn"t  spend  a  little 
time  In  this  office."' 

Except  for  fees  from  the  patients  he  sees 
himself,  the  elder  Dr.  Carter  takes  no  profits 
from  the  clinic. 

Actually,  one  of  the  reasons  Dr.  Carter 
left  his  practice  to  run  for  Congress  In  1964. 
according  to  his  nephew,  is  because  his  prac- 
tice as  a  country  doctor  was  '"killing  him.'" 

The  younger  Dr.  Carter  explains  that  his 
uncle  '"lost  one  of  his  kidneys — probably  as 
a  result  of  riding  around  In  a  bouncing  jeep 
and  not  drinking  enough  water.  He  used  a 
Jeep  to  make  house  calls.  He"d  go  as  high  as 
two  days  without  taking  his  clothes  off."" 

The  congressman  himself  will  concede  that 
"I  have  no  doubt  I'd  be  dead  if  I  kept  in 
practice.  In  Washington,  I  can  sleep  at 
night.""  Then  he  says,  ""You  know,  It  would 
be  a  great  experiment  to  get  Into  a  health 
maintenance  organization.  .  .  ." 


NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  AGING 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  distinguished  constituents,  Dr. 
Thaddeus  Samorajski  of  Parma,  Ohio, 
presented  some  most  fascinating  and 
compelling  testimony  last  week  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  during 
its  hearings  on  aging  research. 

Dr.  Samorajski.  who  is  director  of  the 
laboratory  of  neurochemistry,  depart- 
ment of  mental  hygiene  and  correction, 
State  of  Ohio,  and  an  assistant  professor 
of  experimental  neuropathology  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  spoke  in 
support  of  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Aging.  His  remarks 
point  up  the  fact  that  as  Americans  now 
lead  longer  lives,  it  is  essential  to  antic- 
ipate and  meet  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges inherent  in  an  age  group  of  60 
and  over  that  will  have  grown  from  5 
million  in  1900  to  more  than  35  million 
by  1980. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  this  noted  expert,  who  lectures 
widely  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  aging  should 
have  interest  for  a  much  wider  audience 
than  the  subcommittee  and  I  am  pleased 
to  share  his  testimony  with  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Statement  by  Dr.  T.  Samorajski  (  Views  in 
Support  of  H.R.  12308,  Establishment  of 
National  iNSTrrtrTE  of  Agino,  and  Also 
H.R,  188,  Establishment  of  National  In- 
stitute OF  Gerontology i 

national  institute  of  aging 

The  topic  of  human  aging  Includes  vaist 
and  complex  principles  and  practical  social 
Issues  that  are  of  vital  Importance  not  only 
to  science  but  also  to  each  Individual  and  to 
society.  There  are  a  number  of  scientists  with 
different  Interests  and  skills  that  are  con- 
ducting basic  and  applied  rese.irch  on  hu- 
man aging.  In  view  of  this  diversity  and  com- 
plexity, the  alms  of  this  report  .^re  to  present 
some  current  views  that  are  shared  by  many 
scientists  concerning  the  great  urgency  of 
social  support  to  Insure  future  progress  In 
the  field  of  Gerontology.  The  3  mam  issues 
that  confront  gerontology  as  a  socially  re- 
sponsive scientific  enterprise  can  be  stated 
most  briefly  as  follows : 

A.  Discover  basic  principles  of  human  ag- 
ing that  may  also  serve  as  useful  guides  for 
the  solution  of  personal  and  social  problems. 

B.  Justify  the  support  requested  and  re- 
ceived from  the  public  for  basic  and  applied 
research  on  human  aging. 

C.  Outline  the  needs  expressed  by  many 
scientists  for  a  separate  Institute  of  Aging 
responsible  for  coordinated  planning  of  re- 
search and  for  the  allocation  of  scientific 
manf>ower  and  resources. 

Although  scientists  from  different  dis- 
ciplines may  not  agree  about  all  details  of 
implementation,  there  is  considerable  agree- 
ment concerning  fundamental  social  and 
scientific  objectives  These  can  be  listed  as 
specific  points  under  each  of  the  3  main 
Issues. 

A.  Basic  principles  of  human  aging 

1.  Universality  of  aging.  All  scientists  agree 
that  aging  represents  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal and  inevitable  problems  of  man.  To 
date,  aging  represents  one  of  the  major  un- 
solved scientific  enigmas  or  riddles  With  ad- 
vancing age.  memory  dims,  the  senses  be- 
come less  acute,  motor  skills  decrease,  the 
hair  turns  gray,  the  skin  wrinkles,  bones  be- 
come brittle  and  vigor  and  vitality  decline 
and  ebb  away  with  age.  What  specific  changes 
In  molecules,  cells  and  the  body  occur  dur- 
ing aging?  What  causes  these  changes?  Can 
these  changes  be  modified  or  significantly 
delayed? 

2.  Definitions  of  aging.  Two  of  the  most 
prominent  long  term  changes  of  aging  include 
the  progressive  decline  in  many  body  func- 
tions and  the  Increasing  probability  of  death. 
Since  these  two  features  occur  In  everyone, 
aging  has  been  defined  by  scientists  as  a 
""universal,  progressive,  instrinslc  and  dele- 
terious decline  which  occurs  with  the  p;is- 
sage  of  time  after  reproductive  maturity"". 

3.  Increasing  size  of  the  aging  population 
in  the  U.S.A.  "The  increasing  scientific  and 
medical  knowledge  on  the  causes  of  many 
diseases  and  their  prevention  or  control  have 
resulted  in  a  continuously  increasing  propor- 
tion of  people  over  60  years  of  age.  In  the 
U.S..  the  number  of  people  60  years  old  and 
over  will  have  Increased  from  5  million  In 
1900  to  35  million  by  1980.  This  increasing 
number  generates  many  as  yet  unsolved  psy- 
chological, social,  economic,  political  and 
medical  problems. 

4.  Role  of  heredity,  nutrition,  physical  fit- 
ness and  social  factors  in  aging.  AJ though  the 
""maximum""  life  span  of  man  Is  determined 
by  heredity,  such  factors  as  nutrition,  physi- 
cal fitness,  occupation,  social  roles,  popula- 
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tlon  density,  climate  and  many  other  con- 
trolable  factors  can  influence  the  rate  of 
aging  and  the  psychological  and  physical  fit- 
ness during  senescence. 

5.  Personal  and  social  consequences  of 
aging.  Depending  upon  many  factors  that  re- 
main to  be  discovered,  individuals  can  age 
"■gracefully"  cr  pose  many  problems  to  them- 
selves, the  family  and  Ui  society.  As  yet,  little 
is  known  about  pers.inal  and  social  factor* 
that  result  in  normal  a^iiig  and  fulfillment  of 
personal  goals  m  .some  individuals,  and  In 
frustration,  maladjustment  and  lncrea.sing 
withdrawal  and  social  Isolation  in  others. 

6.  .Aging  and  the  onset,  incidence,  and  dis- 
tribution of  different  types  of  diseases.  At 
the  present  time,  most  scientists  do  not  con- 
sider aging  l-o  be  a  disease  but  an  orderly 
extension  of  an  overall  developmental  life 
span  program.  But  many  older  individuals 
must  ultimately  face  the  prospects  of  death 
due  to  complications  produced  by  ma:iy  dis- 
eases that  have  only  minor  consequences  for 
younger  members  of  the  population.  This 
has  led  same  members  of  society  to  believe 
that  aging  represents  the  100  percent  fatal 
disease  that  ultimately  overtakes  everyone. 

B  Justification  of  support  requested  from 
society  for  basic  and  applied  research  on 
aging 

1  Scientific  progress  on  causes  of  aging. 
How  much  do  scientists  know  about  the 
cau.>e.s  of  aging?  Quite  frankly,  so  far.  rela- 
tive to  early  growth  and  development,  very 
little  The  sources  of  knowledge  on  aging  are 
still  mostly  common  sense.  Intuition,  and  a 
great  deal  of  speculation.  Scientific  research 
on  the  causes  of  human  aging  is  still  in  a 
very  primitive  state. 

2  Improvement  in  life  span  and  in  mental 
and  physical  health  of  senior  citizens  due  to 
scientific  progress  Despite  the  great  advance- 
ments made  in  recent  years  by  science  and 
medicine  m  the  reduction  of  Infant  mortality 
and  the  diseases  of  youth  and  middle  age, 
relatively  little  hsus  been  done  for  the  popula- 
tion 60  years  or  greater  In  1900,  people  65 
years  of  age  could  expect  to  live,  on  the  aver- 
age about  12  more  years.  Now  in  1972,  they 
can  expect  to  live  another  14  years,  a  very 
modest  Increase  of  only  2  years.  This  figure 
represents  not  only  the  complexity  of  th« 
human  aging  problem,  but  also  a  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  scientific  community 
and  the  need  for  a  new  initiative  if  major 
changes  are  to  be  achieved  in  facilitating 
man"s  effort  to  add  life  to  vears  and  years 
to  life", 

3.  Urgent  need  for  life  span  studies  of 
human  aging.  Due  to  the  long  life  span  of 
man.  there  has  been  a  separation  of  aging 
fr.^m  development  in  scientific  research  De- 
velopment in  man  takes  many  years  and  re- 
quires public  education  eis  preparation  for  a 
product i\e  and  useful  life.  Due  to  lack  of 
Information,  there  are  at  the  present  time 
no  comparable  training,  public  education  rj 
counseling  programs  to  help  Individuals  ad- 
Just  to  retirement  and  other  aspects  of  aging 
Public  cplnlons,  attlttides  and  many  laws 
are  based  on  tradltii-n.  convenience,  economy 
and  other  untested  assumptions  rather  than 
on  substantiated  scientific  principles  of  aging 

4.  Individual  and  ."social  responsibility  for 
support  of  research  on  aging.  At  the  present 
time,  support  for  life  span  longitudinal 
studies  of  man  Is  urgently  needed  since  de- 
velopment and  aging  are  only  two  different 
aspects  of  the  total  life  span  of  man  Many 
of  the  changes  that  occur  with  advancing 
age  have  their  causes  in  antecedent  condi- 
tions that  occurred  much  earlier  in  life. 

C.  Role  of  a  separate  Institute  of  Aging 
in  the  future  progress  of  Gerontology 
1.  Gerontology  a.=  a  social  and  biological 
science.  As  an  Interdisciplinary  science. 
Gerontology  Includes  biology,  biochemistry, 
physiology,  psychology,  sociology  and  ecology 
Basic  research  In  these  areas  is  focu.sed  on 
fundamental  principles  of  human  aging.  Ap- 
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pi  ed  research  deals  with  the  application  of 
thise  principles  to  the  solution  of  personal 
ar  d  social  problems  of  senior  citizens.  Both 
ty  >es  of  research  need  urgent  support  since 
th  ;y  are  major  sources  of  more  reliable 
kr  owledge  about  aging. 

Scope  of  personal,  social,  medical  and 

latrlc  problems  of  senior  citizens  In  the 

Numerous  surveys  conducted  In  various 

es  around  the  country  have  Indicated  the 

turblng  fact  that   the  services  for  older 

sons  are  fragmented  Into  many  conflicting 

overlapping    agencies    and    institutions. 

M(tst  researchers  agree  that  there  should  be 

each  community  and  level  of  government 

]  aore  unified  and  coordinated  approach  to 

problems  of  senior  citizens.  But  the  as- 

nt  of  priorities  requires  a  better  un- 

tandlng   of   the   needs  and  problems  of 

persons. 
.  Diversity  of  basic  and  applied  research 
human  aging.  Today,  studies  of  aging  are 
g  conducted  in  some  universities,  medl- 
schools,    hospitals,    government    labora- 
and  some  research  Institutions  across 
country.  However,  while  many  of  these 
research    studies    on    nutrition,    cell 
biochemistry,    physiology,    psy- 
logy  all  touch  on  some  aspects  of  aging. 
y  do  not  directly  attack  the  questions  of 
fundamental  causes  of  aging  and  their 
or  Improvement  based  on  sclen- 
knowledge.  This  could  best  be  accom- 
plished through  a  separate  Institute  of  Aging 
responsibility  for  the  coordinated  plan- 
g  of  research  and  the  allocation  of  re- 
to  fundamental   problems  of  aging 
thiz  may  be  ignored  for  various  reasons  by 
ma  iy  scientists. 

4.  Advantages  to  society  and  science  of  co- 
ordinated planning  within  a  National  In- 
stitute   of   Aging.   Gradually,   the   public    is 
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recognizing  the  Importance  of  the  problems 
of  aging.  With  increasing  public  interest, 
more  support  may  be  allocated  to  research 
on  human  aging  and  more  of  the  nation's 
scientists  will  take  up  the  research  challenge. 
A  separate  Institute  of  Aging  can  provide 
the  leadership  for  the  great  scientific  and 
social  challenges  that  must  be  met  in  the 
field  of  Gerontology.  By  its  very  existence. 
Identity,  and  visibility  it  can  help  focus  so- 
cial and  sclenUflc  problems  and  their  most 
effective  solutions 

5.  Public  attitudes,  interest  and  support. 
Until  recently,  the  public  and  most  scien- 
tists considered  problems  of  aging  as  a  pur- 
suit of  the  mystic  elixir  or  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth.  In  the  past  decade,  interest 
and  support  have  changed.  Research  on  can- 
cer and  on  aging  have  not  only  become  ac- 
ceptable but  vital  since  they  appear  as  in- 
evitable consequences  in  a  population  with 
increasing  proportions  of  older  Individuals. 

6.  Scientific  attitudes,  interest  and  sup- 
port for  a  separate  Institute  of  Aging.  In 
contrast  to  many  scientific  problems  in  other 
areas,  the  study  of  human  aging  is  much 
more  complex  since  it  represents  the  sum- 
mation of  long  term  psychological,  physio- 
logical, biochemical  and  morphological 
changes  which  are  subject  to  considerable 
environmental  and  social  modification.  A 
separate  Institute  of  Aging  can  participate 
in  the  identification  of  major  problem  areas 
that  make  many  Investigations  in  a  particu- 
lar area  particularly  difficult  or  challeng- 
ing. All  scientists  agree  that  the  application 
of  the  highest  professional  and  scientific 
talents  and  major  resources  are  required  for 
the  solution  of  problems  in  human  aging  and 
that  the  commitment  of  these  talents  and 
resources  would  ultimately  t>e  fully  Justified 
by  the  future  process. 


7.  Summary.  There  are  many  theorlee 
about  the  causes  of  human  aging.  They  fo- 
cus either  on  genetic  or  environmental  fac- 
tors as  determinants  of  aging.  Sclentlsta  are 
currently  studying  the  effects  of  genetics,  ra- 
diation, nutrition,  hormones,  exercise  and 
many  other  factors  on  the  aging  process.  Sci- 
entists working  on  these  problems  agree  that 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Aging  can  provide  the  critical  momentum 
for  the  stepped-up  attack  on  the  important 
personal  and  social  problems  of  human  ag- 
ing. Such  an  Institute  can  lead  not  only  in 
providing  understanding  of  the  causes  of  ag- 
ing but  also  help  solve  consequences  of  aging 
which  now  constitute  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant public  health  problems  in  modern 
societies. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING  HIS 
WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  5,900  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969,  there  were  532,- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  108,600 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 
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"he  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Reverend  A.  Dickerson  Salmon, 
rector    of    All    Saints'    Episcopal 

irch,  Frederick,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 

ing  prayer: 


God  our  ever-present  Father,  help 
us  to  recognize  that  Your  purposes 
stn  itch  beyond  the  horizon  of  our  vision ; 
that  Your  demands  confront  our  selfish 
desres  and  our  limited  wills;  that  Your 
cor  ipassion  overflows  the  utmost  love  in 
our  hearts. 
Ifelp  us  to  know  only  what  is  Your 
.  and  to  ask  only  for  Your  strength  to 
it.  Keep  us  from  all  ignorance,  prej- 
e,  bitterness,  strife,  and  fear. 
Fjill  us  with  faith  and  hope  in  Your 
promises,  with  courage  and  compassion 
for  the  needs  of  Your  people,  our  con- 
stitients. 
Efiable  us  both  to  pursue  faithfully  the 
we  have  been  given  to  do  this  day, 
to  experience  Your  peace  which 
pastes  all  understanding.  Amen. 


The 


THE   JOURNAL 
SPEAKER.   The   Chair   has   ex- 


amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ings  and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 
Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 

ved. 
Itiere  was  no  objection. 


ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  membership  of  this  House.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Reverend  A.  Dickerson  Salmon  of  the 
All  Saints'  Parish  in  Frederick,  for  offer- 
ing the  prayer  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Reverend  Salmon  began  his  career  in 
the  ministry  in  New  York  and  in  1963  he 
came  to  Bnmswick,  Md..  to  serve  with 
the  Grace  Episcopal  Church.  He  also 
served  on  the  board  of  Claggett  Diocesan 
Center.  In  1970  he  assumed  his  present 
position  and  is  also  currently  serving  on 
the  diocesan  committee. 

In  addition  to  his  religious  activities, 
he  is  involved  in  other  public  and  com- 
munity services  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club  and  the  board  of  directoi-s 
of  Goodwill  Industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  Rev- 
erend Salmon  consented  to  be  with  us 
today,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  heard 
him  were  most  impressed  with  his  sin- 
cerity, and  I  only  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  to  visit  us  again  sometime  in  the 
near  future. 


We  are  postponing  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
iH.R.  11896),  originally  scheduled  for 
tomorrow,  until  next  week.  In  its  place 
on  tomorrow  we  will  consider  H.R.  13592, 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Act 
which  received  a  rule  today. 

As  previously  announced,  we  will  con- 
sider the  conference  report  on  S.  18, 
Radio  Free  Europe,  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  consider  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  on  Thursday. 


REV.  A.  DICKERSON  SALMON,  JR. 

(Mr.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  armounce  a  change  In  the  legis- 
lative program  for  this  week. 


RECORD  JUMP  FOUND  IN  HOUSING 
STARTS 

•  Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  economic 
indicators  are  improving  on  a  wide  front 
and  one  of  the  most  encouraging  is  the 
record  jump  found  in  housing  starts  dur- 
ing the  past  3  months. 

The  latest  Department  of  Commerce 
report  on  housing  starts  indicates  an  in- 
crease of  8.4  percent  for  February.  This 
figure  when  added  to  a  January  in- 
crease of  0.6  percent  and  a  December  in- 
crease of  10.3  percent  indicates  the  tre- 
mendous strength  displayed  in  this  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  More  specifically, 
housing  starts  climbed  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  2,678,000.  All 
3  months  have  been  well  ahead  of 
the  1,793,000  rate  a  year  earlier.  The 
sharpest  increases  in  last  month's  starts 
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came  in  structures  with  two  to  four  units 
as  well  as  those  with  five  units  or  more. 

Even  more  encouraging  are  the  factors 
explaining  the  jump  in  housing  starts — 
declining  mortgage  rates  and  the  con- 
tinuing availability  of  money  for  hous- 
ing. These  record  highs  in  housing  starts 
are  making  improved  housing  a  reality 
for  increasing  numbers  of  Americans  and 
indicate  that  in  this  key  indicator  the 
economic  stabilization  program  is  hav- 
ing a  beneficial  impact  on  the  lives  of  a 
great  number  of  people. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  HALL 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  to  learn  of  the 
prospective  retirement  of  our  colleague 
from  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Durward 
G.  Hall. 

I  will  miss  Dr.  Hall.  We  are  all  aware 
of  his  diligence,  attention  to  floor  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  determination  to  fight 
vigorously  for  what  he  believes  is  right. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  disappointment 
also  stems  from  another  source.  I  have 
served  with  the  doctor  or  two  joint  com- 
mittees concerned  with  the  improvement 
of  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I  desire 
to  make  a  few  observations. 

In  March  of  1965,  we  were  both  ap- 
pointed to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  a  12-member 
bipartisan  bicameral  study  committee 
aimed  at  improving  the  structure  and 
procedures  of  the  Congress. 

In  our  work  on  this  committee  I  found 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  diligent  and 
determined  but  also  reasonable  and  co- 
operative in  arriving  at  a  consensus  to 
which  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee could  subscribe. 

"Doc"  Hall  maintained  his  interest  in 
congressional  reorganization.  In  House 
consideration  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970,  he  offered  the 
amendment  creating  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chair- 
man, and  on  which  "Doc"  Hall  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  members. 

The  committee  will  miss  his  contri- 
butions and  also  his  genial  presence,  but 
we  know  he  Ims  earned  his  retirement  by 
yeoman  service  to  his  constituents  and 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Betty, 
enjoyment,  happiness,  and  success  in 
their  years  to  come. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
CXVIII 578— Part  7 


Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  if  I 
still  have  suflBcient  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  that  I  also  fully  share  all  of 
the  compliments  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  has  given  to  our 
colleague.  Dr.  Durward  Hall.  I  was  nat- 
urally very  disappointed  when  I  learned 
of  the  news  of  Dr.  Hall's  retirement. 
Regrettably  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
trying  to  revise  that  decision  he  has 
made. 

The  net  result  of  Dr.  Hall's  retirement 
is  that  we  will  miss  him  very  badly  for 
very  many  reasons,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  indicated.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  despite  his  retirement  he  will 
help  and  assist  us  in  any  way  and  in  any 
capacity  that  we  ask  him  to — and  I 
know  that  he  will. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  con- 
clusion that  I  share  entirely  the  views 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  fi-om  Texas 
<  Mr.  Brooks  i  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  And  he  may  in  some 
instances  when  you  do  not  ask  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


PRIVATE   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  indi- 
vidual bill  on  the  Pi-ivate  Calendar. 


MRS.   ROSE   THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA   LUIGIA   DI   GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2070' 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.    ANNA    MARIA    BALDINI   DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713  i 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldini 
Del  a  Rosa. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES   COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


MRS    CARMEN    PR  ADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.se;u  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
wiihoui  jjreudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oblection  to 
tlie  request  oi  the  genileman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE    PAULO   R0HDEN-S03RINH0 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  ,5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobilnho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.<;k  unani- 
mcni.-:  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prc.judice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


CATHERINE   E.   SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK   J.    McCABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  1862) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  J.  McCabe. 

Mr.  GR(3SS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD    L.    BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  jja.'-sed 
o\er  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


MRS.  MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WYSS 
(NEE   LOPEZ) 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR,  ,'i,579' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  de 
Wyss  '  nee  Lopez  > . 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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CARMEN   MARIA   PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6342) 
the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
rcano. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
rrjous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
thout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentleman    from 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


fcr 
Gar 


w 
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WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

[The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4064; 
fo-  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nlckerson. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ui.animous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th;  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oiegon? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 


foi 

nil 
o\ 


ANTONIO  BENAVIDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2394) 
the  relief  of  Antonio  Benavides. 
dr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
us  consent   that  the  bill  be  passed 
r   without  prejudice. 

'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
ri? 

here  was  no  obejction. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMPARO  CORONADO  VIEUDA  DE 
PENA  AND  HER  THREE  MINOR 
CHILDREN:    YOLANDA    PENA 
MARISELA  PENA,  AND  LORENZO 
PENA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4679) 
for  the  relief  of  Ampara  Coronado  Vleu- 
da  de  Pena  and  her  three  minor  chil- 
dren: Yolanda  Pena.  Marisela  Pena,  and 
Lorenzo  Pena. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  biil  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Page  2.  line  2.  strike  "In  excess  of  lo  ner 

centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was   laid   on   the   table. 


JERRY  L.  CHANCELLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7946) 
for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L.  Chancellor 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CONCEPCION  GARCIA 
BALAURO 

the  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2703) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concepcion  Gar- 
cia Balauro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
ni(  us  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

1  he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lo-Aa? 

■flhere  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

iVie  Clerk  called  the  bill  fS.  559)  for 
relief  of  Albina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

apiimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  pass- 
ver  without  prejudice. 

Tt^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

request    of    the    gentleman    from 
? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 


ejon 


V  LADIMIR  RODRIGUEZ  LA  HERA 

Tie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2076) 
the  relief  of  Vladimir  Rodriguez  La 


Tiere 


being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
the  bill  £is  follows : 

B.S..  2076 

It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Reptesentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Vladl- 

Eiodrlguez  LaHera,  who  was  lawfully  ad- 

to  the  United  States  for  permanent 

—  on  July  2,  1964,  shall  be  held  and 

1  not  to  be  within  the  classes  of 

whose  naturalization   Is  prohibited 

by  t^e  provlslona  of  section  313  of  the  Im- 

on  and  Nationality  Act. 
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MARGARIDA  ALDORA  CORREL\ 
DOS  REIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6504) 
for  the  relief  of  Margarida  Aldora  Cor- 
rela  dos  Reis. 

Mr.  DELLENB.'.CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  wa.5  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUFFOLO 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10142  i 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Ruffoio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBERT  W.  REISER,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  3751) 
for  the  relief  of  Albert  W.  Reiser,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   3751 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  funds  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Al- 
bert W.  ReLser.  Junior,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  the 
sum  of  SI. 4.58.80  :n  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  tJnlted  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  e.xpe!;.ses  arl.sing  la  connection 
uith  the  sale  of  his  Oakv.uod.  Ohio,  residence 
and  purchase  of  a  re.sldence  In  Lima,  Ohio, 
pursuant  to  his  1968  transfer  of  ofBclal  sta- 
tion as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
111  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  dellverec'  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  su-.'h  claims, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  anv  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Anv  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  gnllty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  flned  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 


DONALD  P.  LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Lariviere 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROS ANNA  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9473) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosanna  Thomas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  a<=  fellows: 

H.R.  9473 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Rosanna  Thomas,  of  Rome,  Italy,  wife  of  the 
late  First  Sergeant  James  E.  Thomas,  1275369 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  sum  of  $391 
in  fuU  settlement  of  all  her  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  reimbursement  for 
travel  from  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  Rome, 
Italy,  for  herself  and  her  three  children  in 
July  1968.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  ^uUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  flned  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  "In  e.\cess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11045) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
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imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.•\RLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  341)  for 
the  relief  of  Arline  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  This  ends  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidentU"  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  83] 

Abourezk  Gallagher  Pryor,  Ark. 

Abzug  Gaydos  Pucinskl 

Annunzlo  Gray  Purcell 

Arends  Halpern  Rangel 

Badlllo  Hastings  Rees 

Baring  Hubert  Reld 

Belcher  Hicks,  Mas;:.  Rlegle 

Brown,  Ohio  Hull  Rogers 

Burton  Jacobs  Rosenthal 

Cabell  KUiczynskl  Rostenkowskl 

Carey,  N.Y.  Kyrcs  Roy 

Carter  Mathlas.  Calif.   Scheuer 

Celler  Mayne  Shipley 

Chlsholm  Metcalfe  Slsk 

Clark  Michel  Springer 

Clav  Mikva  Sta^ccers 

Collins,  111.  Miller.  Calif.  Stanton, 

Conyers  Mitchell  James  V, 

Derwlnski  Murphy,  111,  Steele 

Dli;£;s  Nelsen  Stubbleflcld 

Dowdy  Nix  Symington 

Dwyer  Obey  Taylor 

Edwards,  La.  OHara  Teague.  Calif. 

Folev  Pelly  Teague.  Tex. 

Frey  Pepper  Wiggins 

Galifianakis  Preyer,  N.C.  Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PAR  VALUE  MODIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  900  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  900 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13120)  to  provide  for  a  modification  In  the 
par  value  of  the  dollar,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Comttdttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  'i  r 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  ae  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  13120,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  3160,  and  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  said  Senate  bill  in  the  House, 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  900 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13120,  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act. 
After  passage  of  the  bill,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  3160  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  Senate  bill  in  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13120  is  to  estab- 
lish a  new  par  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  directed  to  estabhsh  a  new  par  value  of 
the  dollar  making  it  equal  to  one  thirty- 
eighth  of  a  fine  tioy  ounce  of  gold.  He 
would  maintain  the  value  in  terms  of  gold 
of  the  U.S.  dollars  of  the  International 
Monetarj'  P\ind,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Association, 
and  the  Asiafft)evelopment  Bank. 

Appropriations  are  authorized,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  of  sums 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  value 
obligations. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  gold  held 
by  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
change  in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar  will 
be  covered  into  the  Treasur^•  &s  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt. 

No  budgetary  expense  is  anticipated  in 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  The  budgetary- 
impact  from  fiscal  years  1974  through 
1976  is  estimated  at  $343  million.  The 
budgetary  impact  from  fiscal  years  1977 
to  1986  is  estimated  at  $63  milhon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  900  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
13120.  After  passage  of  the  bill,  the  rule 
makes  It  in  order  to  consider  S.  3160,  the 
comparable  Senate  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13120  is  to  devalue 
the  dollar  and  deal  with  the  Increases  in 
assets  and  liabilities  directly  resulting 
from  that  change. 

More  specifically,  the  bill  would — 

First,  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasur>'  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  establish  a  new  par  value 
of  the  dollar  of  $38  per  fine  troy  ounce 
of  gold ; 

Second,  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Treasurj.-  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdinps  of 
the  U.S.  dollars  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  International  Development  As.'-ocia- 
tion  and  .\sian  Development  Bank  to  the 
extent  provided  fo:  and  required  by  the 
article  of  agreement  of  these  institu- 
tions ; 

Third,  authorize  the  appropriation,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  o:  .^uch 
amounts  as  may  be  necessar>'  to  tatisfy 
these  maintenance  of  value  obligations; 
and 

Fourth,  direct  that  the  increase  m  ihe 
value  of  the  gold  held  by  the  United 
States  resulting  from  the  change  in  the 
par  value  of  tlie  dollar  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

With  regard  to  cost,  no  budgetary  ex- 
penditures are  anticipated  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  in  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973.  The  budgetary  impact  from  fiscal 
years  1974  to  1976  will  be  $343  million, 
which  represents  maintenance  of  value 
obligations  on  capital  now  paid  m  and 
held  by  the  multilat.eral  development 
lending  institutions,  or  to  be  paid  m  un- 
der authorizations  now  in  progre.^:-.  The 
budgetary  impact  from  fiscal  year  1977 
to  fiscal  year  1986  will  be  $63  milhon 
wMch  represents  maintenance  oi  '.aiue 
obUgations  on  paid-in  capital  now  out  on 
loan  by  the  institutions  for  which  let- 
ters of  credit  will  be  i.ssued  and  payment 
made  as  loans  are  repaid  and  new  dis- 
bursements made. 

Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  10 
minut€s  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Grcss). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
no  one  will  be  deluded  into  believing  that 
approval  of  tliis  bill,  increasing  the  offi- 
cial price  of  gold  to  $38  an  ounce,  v.i'.l 
provide  a  magical  cure  for  the  financial 
crisis  that  is  bearing  dowm  more  heavily 
each  day  on  tliis  Government  and  us 
citizens. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  House  under- 
stand this  move  for  what  it  is — ?imply 
another  expedient  in  a  lona  list  of  expe- 
dients that  have  been  tried  and  failed 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  liiternal  and 
external  financial  distress  that  borders 
on  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  iliis  bill  would  not  be 
here  if  previous  administrations  had  not 
embarked  on  insane — utterly  m.^ane — 
deficit  spending  orgies,  and  if  this  ad- 
ministration had  not  continued  on  those 
orgies. 

The  world  monetary  crisis  would  not 
have  come  about  had  not  this  Govern- 
ment, including  a  subservient  Congress, 
piled  deficit  on  top  of  deficit,  year  after 
year  after  year,  until  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
combined  debts  of  all  the  other  govern- 
ments of  the  earth 

It  is  this  fact  that  has  led  foreign 
bankers  and  governments  to  become 
increasingly  wary  of  the  once  almichty 
American  dollar,  and  If  anyone  believes 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  is  going  to  cure 
that  wariness,  he  and  she  Is  sadly  mi.<:- 
taken. 

It  was  only  2  weeks  ago  that  Arthur  F. 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
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quietly  made  his  way  to  Switzer- 
:  Id  for  a  semisecret  meeting  with  rep- 
tatives  of   the   central   banks  and 
bahkers  of  Europe  who  hold  the  bulk  of 
pie  60   billion   American   dollars — the 
.'  York  Times  says  this  morning  that 
t  has  been  increased  to  $70  billion— 
t  are  now  floating  around  the  world. 
:s  significant  that  it  was  Bums,  not 
sury  Secretary  Connally,  who  went 
re   to   offer   assurance   that   mterest 
les  in  the  United  States  will  be  per- 
ted  to  rise  again,  thus  giving  foreign 
bahkers  hope  that   they   will   have   the 
opjjortunity  to  put  at  least  some  of  their 
dollar    holdings    to    work    in    this 
'intry  at  higher  rates, 
ifleantime,    American    borrowers,    big 
little,  continue  to  be  played  like  the 
spcjol  on  a  yo-yo  string — up  and  down, 
n  and  up — because  there  i.s  no  longer 
stability  that  the  gold  standard  once 
?  the  money  markets. 
\^hen  Congress  foolishly  stripped  the 
backing  from  bank  deposits  in  this 
country,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Reussi  was.  by  his  own  words,  an 
lusiastic  supporter  of  that  measure 
Itljough  he  said  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
said  it  would  "remove  the  pressure 
are  now   under."  The   pressure,   of 
.  was  caused  by  foreign  govern- 
ments cashing  in  dollars  for  gold  because 
knew  what  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tion  was  doing  to  the  value  of  the 
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nut.  that  I  know  how  those  distinguished 
Members  will  vote  on  this  bill  which  will 
do  what  they  solemnly  promised  would 
never  be  done. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rewards  to 
the  citizens  of  this  countiy  could  have 
been  great  had  the  price  of  our  gold  been 
increased  some  time  ago,  even  before  the 
free  market  pnce  went  to  $50  an  ounce 
which  It  is  bumping  today.  At  that  price 
we  could  have  used  our  gold  to  retire 
billions  oi  those  American  dollar.^  that 
are  now  floating  around  the  world  and 
causing  so  much  trouble. 

Great  Britain  abandoned  the  sold  so^-- 
ereign  m  1914,  That  act  contributnd  tX3 
the  .«:uicide  of  the  once  mighty  British 
Empire.  At  that  time  Lenin's  campait;n 
for  world  revolution  was  underway 
Abolition  of  the  ase  of  gold  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
not  the  physical  destruction  of  it  was 
one  of  Lenin  s  objectives  for  communism 
which  depends  upon  effective  control  of 
people. 

The  Government  of  thl^  countrv  out- 
lawed the  use  of  gold  as  a  medium  of 
common  exchange  in  193.3-34.  vet  it  went 
on  to  build  up.  in  1949.  the  greatest  .sin- 
gle gold  hoard  known  to  mankind— al- 


gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin  wa.s 
because  the  pressure  did  not 
lac-:en.  The  dollar  continued  to  deteri- 
orate, and  it  will  be  knocked  down  still 
urther  with  the  pas.sage  of  this  bill. 
.  that  time  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
'in  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Patmani  as  well  as  others,  were 
opeijating  on  the  side  of  the  aneels.  They 
stocl  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  William 
McChesney  Martin,  then  Chairman  of 
Pederal  Resen-e  Board,  who  repeat- 
denounced  gold  as  "that  barbarous 
Gold  was  to  Martin,  Patman. 
and  company  an  anachronistic 
anaclhronism. 

position  of  the  gentleman  from 

scionsin  with  respect  to  gold  is  indeed 

?uing.   Through   the   years   he   has 

a  professor  in  the  .school  of  those 

degraded  gold.  And  he  has  reiter- 

on  the  House   floor— and   I  quote 


e?. 


gress    15    never    going    to    increase    the 
of  gold  .  .   .  Congress  wnu  never  do  so. 

I  remember  a  day  in  December 

when  he  stood  in  this  chamber  to 

proclaim  just  that,  and  I  remember  how 

gentleman    from    Arkansas     iMr. 

the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

BoGGS'    and   the  gentleman  from 

loma  (Mr.  Albert'  almost  fell  over 

themselves  in  their  haste  to  agree  with 

p-oclamation. 

Thkt  was  the  pledge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 

would  never — no,  sir,  never — 

the  gold  speculators  by  increas- 

official  price  of  gold.  That  would 

dastardly  an  act  to  even  contem- 


ai  d 


tie 
to) 


Wejll.  the  day  of  reward  has  arrived 
will  wager  a  scrap-metal  dollar, 
product  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
Committee,  to  the  hole  in  a  dough- 


most  S25  billion  of  the  precious  metal 
coveted  by  millions  of  people  around  the 

world. 

Why  did  this  Government  outlaw  and 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  transact  business  in  gold,'  Be- 
cause gold  in  common  usage  impeded  the 
i.ssuance  of  fiat  money,  the  willful  depre- 
ciation of  the  dollar,  and  the  glorified 
embezzlement  of  savings.  Tiiere  are  laws 
to  protect  our  citizens  against  medical 
quackery;  apparently  there  is  nothing 
to  protect  against  monetary  quackery. 

It  this  Nation's  financial  situation  at 
home  and  abroad  was  not  so  desperate  it 
would  be  downright  amu.sing  to  hsten  to 
those  assembled  here  who  degrade  gold 
as  a  throwback  to  the  Dark  Ages,  yet 
who  will  vote  today  to  increase  the  price 
of  it.  If  it  is  worthy  of  this  consideration 
then  why  do  you  not  restore  it  to  public 
use  or  abandon  it  completclv— lock  stock 
bar.  and  ingot  ^  Why  do  vou  not  do  thaf' 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways  and  make 
even  the  pretense  of  consistency. 

Or  did  you  .loin  in  removing  the  gold 
backing  from  our  money,  the  gold  cover 
restraints  on  the  Government's  fiscal  be- 
havior, so  that  the  mindless  spending 
bmge  could  continue  unfettered  and  un- 
checked on  its  runaway  cour.se? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  main  in- 
gredients of  trade  and  commerce, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  those 
three  ingredients  are  men,  integntv,  and 
confidence.  Archeologists  tell  us  that  the 
earhest  gold  bar  of  record  dates  back 
to  4.326  years  before  Christ  Coined  gold 
money  has  served  industry,  trade,  and 
commerce  for  more  than  2.500  years.  To 
institutions  and  individuals  through  all 
those  centuries  it  has  represented  a 
storehouse  of  value  and  integrity.  And 
there  never  has  been  a  valid  reason  given 
for  the  highhanded  action  by  which 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  pro- 
hibited from  the  free  use  and  exchange 
of  legally  minted  gold  coins. 

This  is  a  good  day  to  restore  the  right 
of  every  American  to  own  gold,  and  un- 
less some  member  of  the  committee  of- 


fers an  amendment  to  that  end  I  win 
do  so. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  abundantly 
clear  after  nearly  40  years  that  those 
who  have  manipulated  the  financial  and 
monetary  affairs  of  this  Nation  were  fail- 
ures. They  have  given  us  a  national  debt 
of  nearly  $450  billion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have 
given  us  a  national  debt  of  nearly  $450 
billion  and  no  one  is  offering  the  slight- 
est hint  as  to  how  and  when,  if  ever,  it 
will  be  paid.  They  have  given  us  a  $40 
billion  deficit  in  this  fiscal  year.  They 
gave  us  last  year  a  $10  billion  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments.  Thev  have 
flooded  foreign  countries  with  $'70  bil- 
lion of  American  dollars,  and  neither 
they  nor  the  foreigners  know  how  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  that  situation 

This  country  had  a  storehouse  contain- 
ing about  $25  billion  of  gold.  That  has 
been  dissipated  to  less  than  $10  billion  so 
they  started  out  recently  to  plaster  the 
world  with  paper  gold,  onlv  to  find  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  found  the  paper  too 
thin  and  too  transparent. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Connally  testifying  before  this  commit- 
tee on  March  1  this  year  said  this  country 
IS  broke— b-r-o-k-e,  broke.  I  believe  him 
And  I  also  believe  that  it  is  time  to  stop 
the  financial  and  monetary  shenanigans 
and  turn  this  Government  and  all  its 
works  back  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  vield 
bnck  the  remainder  of  mv  time 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PATMi^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  13120)  to  provide 
for  a  modification  in  the  par  value  of 
the  dollar,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  Uf»  House  re.solved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13120  with 
Mr.  Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman  1 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
WiDNALL  >  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.   Chairman,   the   gentleman   from 
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Iowa  made  a  very  interesting  speech.  As 
I  understand  him,  he  did  not  see  any  good 
in  the  Democrats,  but  he  coiild  see  a  lot 
of  good  in  the  Republican  policies  of  the 
past  and  present,  I  want  to  invite  his 
attention  to  some  facts  that  he  over- 
looked. 

First,  he  talked  about  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  national  debt.  I  just 
want  to  remind  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  the  Democrats  have  had  the  best 
record  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  at  least  over  the  period  of 
the  last  44  years  in  either  one  of  the 
parties,  Democrat  or  Republican. 

In  1939  the  then  President  was  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  He  could  see  the  war 
clouds  over  this  country  as  well  as  over 
Europe,  and  he  decided  we  would  soon  be 
into  a  war.  a  devastating  war.  such  as 
we  had  never  had  before.  So  he  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  agreed  that  they 
would  keep  the  interest  rates  down  so 
that  if  we  won  the  war.  we  could  really 
win  the  war  instead  of  winning  the  war 
and  losing  it  at  the  same  time  because 
of  its  costs.  So  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory interest  rates  were  fixed,  and  for  14 
years  those  interest  rates  remained  low 
for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  cost  of  the  war  and  making  it 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  have  the 
money  to  take  care  of  the  15  million  or 
more  servicemen  on  the  different  battle- 
fronts  of  the  world.  So  during  those  14 
years,  up  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Truman's 
administration,  these  rates  were  kept 
low. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Truman,  by  reason 
of  this  policy  of  low  cost  of  money,  paid 
$29  billion  on  the  national  debt  before 
he  went  out  of  office.  Then,  when  he 
went  out  and  the  great  man  General 
Eisenhower  came  on  the  scene,  things 
changed. 

General  Elsenhower  did  not  claim  to 
know  anything  about  monetary  matters 
or  things  like  that,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  on  earth.  He  received 
the  largest  vote  that  any  President  on 
earth  had  ever  received  up  until  that 
time.  However,  he  did  not  keep  those 
rates  the  same  as  they  had  been  for  14 
years  during  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
war.  and  during  infiations  and  depres- 
sions and  price  controls  and  everything 
else,  when  those  rates  remained  the 
same,  just  the  same,  a  very  low  interest 
rate,  which  is  considered  the  wholesale 
rate  for  money. 

In  1944.  I  well  remember  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  Members  were  ex- 
pressing concern  and  alarm  about  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  many  were  say- 
ing it  was  even  doubtful  we  would  win 
the  war.  That  was  in  1944.  Some  said 
we  had  better  do  other  things  than  what 
we  had  been  doing.  They  did  not  look 
with  favor  on  any  sentiment  which  was 
optimistic  in  nature  and  in  favor  of  the 
people  coming  out  of  this  war  in  a  satis- 
factory fashion.  Thev  would  give  this  ex- 
ample: They  would  say.  "Name  me  one 
large  country  on  earth,  just  one  major 
country,  that  has  had  a  major  war  and 
which  did  not  have  a  major  depression 
after  that  war  was  over."  No  one  spoke 
up  because  you  could  not  do  it.  Before 
that  time  every  country  that  was  in- 
volved in  a  major  war  had  experienced 
a  devastating  and  destructive  policy  of 


deflation  after  the  war  was  over.  In  other 
words,  a  depression.  So  nobody  could 
answer  that. 

Members  of  Congress,  about  100  of 
them,  got  busy  on  both  sides,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  and  they  pre- 
sented the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  and  other 
laws  to  take  care  of  the  servicemen.  The 
argument  was  made  that  15  million  men 
were  coming  back  to  the  United  States 
without  jobs  and  with  nothing  to  do. 

We  are  botmd  to  have  a  devastating 
depression.  Well,  the  GI's.  when  they 
came  back,  did  not  have  to  sell  apples 
on  the  street.  They  were  not  in  want  or 
need.  They  went  to  college.  The  Govern- 
ment paid  not  only  the  expenses  of  their 
education  but  also  paid  their  families. 

We  had  more  people  going  to  college 
then  than  ever  before  and  we  had  the 
best  educated  citizenship  after  the  war 
was  over  than  we  had  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

If  a  veteran  wanted  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, he  could  borrow  the  money  with 
which  to  do  so  at  a  good  rate  of  interest. 
If  they  wanted  to  buy  a  home,  they  could 
borrow  money  and  become  home  owners. 
They  became  professional  men.  They  be- 
came doctors  and  lawyers  and  architects 
and  engineers  and  every  profession  rep- 
resented because  the  Government  paid 
their  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  did  the  Govern- 
ment pay  their  way?  Because  it  had  the 
money.  It  had  the  money  because  it  kept 
down  the  cost  of  the  war.  That  is  the 
reason  we  had  the  money.  That  took 
care  of  all  of  these  expenses.  Tins  had 
never  happened  before  in  the  history  of 
the  civilized  world  where  a  major  coun- 
try had  experienced  a  major  war  and  did 
not  have  a  major  depression  after  it  was 
over. 

We  broke  all  records  by  keeping  down 
the  cost  of  the  war. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Truman  went  out  and 
Mr.  Eisenhower  came  in.  if  the  same  rate 
rates  of  interest  had  been  charged  as  had 
been  charged  during  those  14  years  up 
until  now  we  would  have  saved  $497  2 
billion,  but  which  we  have  had  to  pay 
because  of  the  increase  in  interest  i*ates 
starting  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. We  have  had  to  pay  $497.5  billion  as 
excessive,  exorbitant  and  in  some  cases 
usurious  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  right  now.  but  I  shall  yield 
to  him  later. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  dif- 
ference. $497.2  billion.  That  is  more  than 
the  national  debt.  Therefore,  it  is  all 
caused  by  the  excessive  increase  in  inter- 
est rates  since  the  Republicans  came  into 
power  in  1952.  That  is  what  has  caused 
it. 

The  full  impact  of  abandoning  the 
Federal  Re.serve  lowjtinterest  rate  policy 
of  1939-52  is  only  p^artially  reflected  in 
excess  interest  paid  on  the  national  debt 
since  that  time.  The  purchase  and  sale 
of  Federal  securities  occupies  so  large  a 
position  in  the  m.oney  market  that  the 
interest  rates  applying  to  these  securities 
strongly  influence  virtually  all  other  in- 
terest rates  in  the  Nation,  up  or  down — 
for  good  or  bad.  There  is  in  fact  a  strong 
relationship  between   rates  applying   to 


the  Federal  debt  and  those  applying  to 
the  private  debt.  It  therefore  is  po,ssible 
to  compute  not  only  the  excess  interest 
paid  on  the  Federal  debt  from  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  to  date,  but  the 
excess  interest  paid  on  the  private  debt 
as  well.  Using  the  average  interest  ap- 
plied to  both  the  pubhc  and  private  debt 
in  1952  and  comparing  that  with  actual 
interest  paid  on  the  combined  public  and 
private  debt  since  then,  discloses  thai 
the  American  i:ieople  paid  S497.2  billion 
more  than  would  have  been  paid  under 
the  low-interest  rate  policies  that  pre- 
vailed during  previous  years.  The  total 
savings  equals  an  amount  larpe  enough 
to  wipe  out  the  Federal  debt  entirely 
and  leave  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  surplus : 

TABLE  IV.  -EXCESSIVE  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  THE  PUB- 
LIC AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  1953  THROUGH   1971 

|ln  billions  ot  dollirj| 


Interest 

Net  pub- 

custs 

lic  and 

figured 

Excels 

private 

Interest 

at  1952 

ihteicl 

Year 

debt 

paid 

average 

paid 

1953  .   . 

1581.6 

$21.7 

$20.5 

H.2 

!9b4 

505.9 

23.5 

21.4 

2.1 

19S5       . 

66«.9 

?5.8 

23.5 

?  3 

1956 

698.3 

29.5 

24  7 

4  8 

1957     . 

12Z.  3 

33.6 

25  8 

7  e 

195S 

759,1 

35.5 

27.2 

8.3 

1959 

831.4 

40  3 

29  4 

10,9 

1960 

872.4 

44.2 

30.9 

13.3 

1961 

929.8 

46.8 

32.9 

13.9 

1962 

997  1 

52.5 

35.3 

17  2 

1963 

1.071.7 

58.7 

3/.  9 

20  8 

i%4 

1.153.7 

65.2 

39.8 

25.4 

1%5 

1.245.6 

7?  4 

44.1 

2?  1 

1966 

1  341.4 

81.9 

47  2 

34  7 

1967 

1.442.7 

89.9 

50.8 

3!..i 

1969 

1.6«4,  5 

104.9 

55.8 

4?.  1 

!%9 

1   722  7 

120.6 

60.6 

60  0 

1970       . 

1  839.7 

135.G 

54.8 

70.8 

1971       . 

'  !  150. 0 

•156.0 

68.8 

87  2 

Total  . 



497.2 

'  Estimated 

During  the  last  44  years  the  people  of 
this  country  have  exercised  good  judg- 
ment. Tliey  are  not  ignorant  about  what 
has  been  going  on.  They  know  who  their 
friends  are.  They  know  that  the  Demo- 
crat.c  Party  has  always  been  the  friend 
of  the  poor  people  and  the  small  business 
people  and  has  looked  after  those  who 
really  built  our  countr\-  in  time  of  peace 
and  who  saved  m  tune  of  war.  They  know 
this  and  they  express  thenoselves  every 
time  they  have  an  opportimity  at  the 
polLs.  and  they  express  themselves  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  44  years. 
starting  with  Mr.  Hoover's  coming  m 
with  a  great  majorit\  in  1928.  well,  he 
was  only  in  charge  of  the  Government 
for  a  per.od  of  2  years. 

You  know,  in  order  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  Government  you  must  have  tlie 
Executive  and  you  mu-t  have  both 
HoiL^es  of  Congress.  Mr.  Hoover  had  them 
for  a  period  ol  2  years  and  then  after 
that  Mr.  Eisenhower  when  he  came  in. 
he  had  charge  of  the  Government  2 
years.  But  for  the  ctlier  6  years,  of 
course,  the  Democrats  had  charge  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  because  the  people 
had  more  m  the  Democratic  Party 

So,  for  the  last  44  years  the  Repub- 
licans have  been  in  power  4  years.  That 
is  all.  2  years  under  Mr  Hoover  and  2 
ye.irs  under  Mr.  Eisenhower.  Why  Be- 
cause  the   people    did   not    trust    them 
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enough.  Every  chance  they  had,  tliev 
oted  against  them.  That  is  whv.  So,  it 
Is  not  even  close.  The  people  want  their 
friends  in  office.  They  get  confused  some- 
times on  emotional  Issues  and  carried 
away  by  smoke  screens  and  do  not  vote 
their  real  convictions  and  desires.  But, 
generally,  they  are  for  the  party  that 
has  been  their  friend  all  these  many 
ears — the  Democratic  Party. 
Of  course,   the  Republicans  are  sin- 
cere m  their  belief,  I  am  sure,  but  thev 
Invariably  vote  for  higher  and  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  Member  of  the 
apposite  party  make  a  speech  on  the 
loor  of  this  House  in  favor  of  low  in- 
terest rates?  I  have  been  around  here 
ibouc  as  long  as  anybody  else  except  mij' 
tood  friend  M.^n.vy  Celler,  44  years,  and 
have  never  known  one  of  them  to  make 
speech  for  low  interest  rates. 
This  is  a  major  reason  that  the  Re- 
)ublicans  have  not  been  in  power  except 
years  in  the  last  44  years 
Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  13120  is  necessarv 
In  order  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
officially  comply  with  the  Smithsonian 
agreement  of  December  18,  1971,  which 
i  irovided  for  realinement  of  currency  ex- 
change rates  between  the  United  States 
nd  its  major  foreign  trading  partners. 
Before  I  explain  in  some  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  let  me  give  some 
I  nef  background  relating  to  the  need  for 
c  ollar  devaluation  and  currency  realine- 
rtient. 

A  crisis  in  the  international  pavment^ 
SkTstem  developed  rapidly  in  1971.  During 
tie  latter  part  of  the  20-year  period  pre- 
ening 1971  there  was  a  severe  accelera- 
on  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
long-term  deterioration  of  under- 
ing  international  payments  imbalances. 
These  imbalances  were  not  new,  but 
•e.  in  the  past,  manageable.  In  the 
ebrly  years,  these  deficits  had  been  wel- 
c  )med  by  other  nations  whose  payments 
nd  reserve  positions  had  been  severely 
eakened  as  a  consequence  of  World  War 
But  the  productive  and  competitive 
rength  of  these  countries  rebounded 
lickly.  They  became  effective  romp,  -i- 
ors  of  the  United  States,  both  here  and 
world  markets,  and  with  this  came 
continuous  weakening  of  the  U.S.  po.=;i- 
ion  and  a  progressive  strengthening  of 
external  positions  of  our  competi- 
s. 

Throughout  the  period,  international 
fliancial  and  trading  relationships  re- 
njained  much  the  same  as  they  had  been 
the  early  postwar  years,  when  the 
LTiited  States  was  dominant  in  all  areas 
the  international  economy.  The  system 
a  whole  failed  to  change'to  reflect  the 
changing  relative  positions  of  the  major 
ni  itlons.  The  failure  to  make  these  needed 
■f  justments,  and  the  failure  at  times  of 
United  States  to  maintain  satisfac- 
noninflationary  growth  at  hom.e 
to  continuing  U.S.  deficits  which,  in 
"!.  reflected  international  pavment 
sirpluses  abroad.  By  early  1971,  a  steep 
d(  terioratlon  In  the  underlying  U.S  ac- 
cc  unts  had  appeared.  In  contrast  to  the 
b46ic  balance  deficit  of  about  $3  billion  in 
of  1970.  the  deficit  jumped  to  an  an- 
il rate  of  more  than  $9  billion  in  the 
fiisthalf  of  1971. 

Compounding    the    severe    and    pro- 
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tracted  deterioration  in  the  basic  ac- 
counts, liquid  capital  flows  had  begun, 
as  early  as  1970.  to  move  verj-  heavily 
against  the  United  States,  primarily  in 
response  to  higher  interest  rates  In  Eu- 
rope. In  early  1971.  speculaUve  factors 
became  an  additional  stimulus  to  liquid 
capital  outflows  from  the  United  States, 
as  investors  began  to  anticipate  exchange 
rat«  appreciations  by  some  of  the  coun- 
tries which  were  the  major  recipients 
of  funds  from  the  United  States.  These 
forces  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  ex- 
change rate  changes  and  limited  cur- 
rency "floats"  by  a  few  countries  in  May 
1971,  but  these  actions  were  not  enough 
to  restore  stabilitj-. 

Foreign  official  dollar  claims  on  the 
United  States  soared  dramatically,  from 
$24.5  billion  at  the  beginning  of  1971  to 
approximately  $38.2  billion  at  mid-vear. 
while  U.S.  reserves  to  meet  these  cfaim.s 
dropped  from  $14.5  billion  to  S12.2  bil- 
lion. The  U.S.  net  reserve  position  had 
become  intolerably  weak,  and  the  out- 
look was  for  further,  serious  deteriora- 
tion. 

Internal  U.S.  Government  estimates 
foresaw  that  a  massive  adju.^tment  in  the 
U.S.  basic  accounts  would  be  necessaiy 
to  achieve  even  a  balanced  position,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  small  surplus.  Such  an 
adjustment  would  require  equal  and  dif- 
ficult adjustments  by  others  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Consequently,  on  August  15,  1971,  the 
President  took  action  to  halt  the  deteri- 
oration in  U.S.  accounts,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  trade  account.  He  .suspended 
the  convertibility  of  the  dollar  mto  re- 
serve assets  and  imposed  a  10-percent 
surcharge  on  dutiable  imports. 

The  Pre.sident's  announcements  on 
August  15  began  a  process  of  interna- 
tional negotiations  aimed  at  extensive 
currency  realignment  and  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system. 

The  international  monetary  negotia- 
tions culminated  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  on  December  17  and  18, 
1971,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in' 
Washington,  DC.  This  meeting  of  the 
finance  ministers  and  central  bank  gov- 
ernors of  the  major  industrial  trading 
nations  established  a  new  pattern  of  ex- 
change rate  relationships  among  the 
currencies  of  the  countries  represented 
at  the  Smithsonian 

In  the  weeks  following  the  Smithsonian 
agreement,  the  vast  majority  of  Fund 
members  altered  their  exchange  rates  in 
terms  of  th?  dollar.  Many  Fund  members 
decided  to  have  their  currencies  appre- 
ciate substantially  against  the  dollar.  In 
consideration  of  the  agreed  immediate 
realignment  of  exchange  rates,  the 
United  States  removed  the  10-percent 
import  surcha-ire  and  agreed  to  propose 
ta  Congress  a  suitable  means  for  devalu- 
ing the  dollar  m  terms  of  gold  to  $38  per 
ouace  as  soon  as  agreements  on  related 
short  term  measures  relating  to  trade 
and  other  international  financial  mat- 
ters were  available  for  congressional 
scrutiny. 

Corrective  trade  arrangements  were 
recognized  by  the  major  trading  na- 
tions as  relevant  factors  in  a.ssuring  a 
new  and  lasting  equilibrium  in  the  inter- 
national economy.  Following  the  Smith- 
sonian    agreement,     therefore,     urgent 
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negotiations  were  conducted  between  the 
United  States  and  separately,  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities 
Japan  and  Canada  to  resolve  the  pend- 
ing Issues.  The  talks  resulted  in  a  series 
of  immediate  steps  to  remove  trade  ob- 
stacles that  had  become  an  irritant  In 
trade  relations.  AU  issues  have  by  no 
means  been  fully  resolved,  but  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
erment  decided  to  undertake  a  series  of 
trade  liberalization  steps  of  immediate 
value  to  the  United  States.  An  agreement 
in  substance  with  the  European  Com- 
munities subject  to  approval  by  its  Coun- 
cU  covered  similar  Issues.  Also,  both  Ja- 
pan and  the  European  Communities 
agreed  to  join  in  efforts  during  1972 
within  GATT  toward  the  removal  of 
some  trade  barriers  leading  to  compre- 
hensive trade  negotiations  in  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
13120  is  needed  because  the  par  value  of 
the  dollar  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
prior  approval  of  Congress.  Section  5  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  re- 
quires that  the  President  may  not  pro- 
pose or  agree  to  a  change  in  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  in  the  Fund  unless  Con- 
gress has  given  its  consent. 

H.R.  13120  gives  this  formal  consent 
The  consent,  though  formal,  is  .still  of 
vital  importance.  This  is  so  even  though 
the  exchange  rate  changes  agreed  upon 
by  the  Group  of  Ten  countries  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  December  18 
have  already  become  operative  in  market 
transactions.  In  other  words,  other  coun- 
tries have  already  implemented  the 
Smithsonian  exchange  rate  agreements 
Formal  consent  to  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar  is  necessary  to  keep  our  part  of 
the  Smithsonian  Agreement. 

The  Smithsonian  agreements  were  ne- 
gotiated over  a  period  of  several  months. 
and  the  question  of  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agreement  was  widely  dis- 
cussed. A  modest  change  in  the  price  of 
gold,  as  part  of  the  overaU  realignment 
which  included  substantial  revaluations 
of  other  currencies,  was  widely  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  this  country,  in- 
cluding business,  labor  and  the  leaders 
of  Congress. 

The  benefits  of  realignment  can  be 
wasted  if  Congress  delays  or  defeats  the 
formal  action  providing  for  the  change 
in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar.  Delay  may 
well  result  in  speculation  and  exchange 
market  instability  and  erode  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  use  the  opportunity  of 
realignment  to  correct  our  payments  im- 
balance. Defeat  would  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  agreements  reached  in  good  faith 
with  our  trading  partners.  They  would 
surely  feel  absolved  from  carrying  out 
their  exchange  rate  commitments  and 
would  undoubtedly  resort  to  various 
kinds  of  restrictions  to  protect  their  po- 
sitions. No  one  would  gain  and  everyone 
would  lose. 

H.R.  13120  is  a  simple  bill  to  do  no 
more  than  what  is  necessary  to  devalue 
the  dollar  and  deal  with  the  increases 
in  assets  and  liabilities  directly  resulting 
from  that  change.  Let  me  explain  the  bill 
briefiy. 

Section  2  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take 
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the  steps  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
par  value  for  the  dollar  of  1  dollar 
equals  one  thirty-eighth  of  1  fine  troy 
ounce  of  gold  or  $38  per  fine  troy  ounce 
of  gold.  As  I  already  indicated,  the  need 
for  congressional  authorization  for  this 
step  is  specified  in  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  of  1945,  which  in  section 
5(b>  provides  that  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar  may  not  be  changed  without  prior 
approval  by  Congress.  Once  the  congres- 
sional approval  is  obtained,  the  Secretary 
will  establish  a  new  par  value  by  com- 
municating it  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  This  new  par  value  in  the 
Fund  will  establish  the  relationship  of 
the  dollar  to  gold  for  international  pur- 
poses. 

The  only  domestic  purpose  for  which  it 
is  necessary  to  define  a  fixed  relationship 
between  the  dollar  and  gold  is  the  is- 
suance of  gold  certificates.  Section  14(c) 
of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31 
U.S.C.  405b)  provides  that  the  amount 
of  gold  certificates  issued  and  outstand- 
ing shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  value,  at 
the  legal  standard,  of  the  gold  so  held 
against  gold  certificates.  In  order  to  set 
a  legal  standard  for  the  issuance  of  gold 
certificates,  section  2  provides  that  the 
new  par  value  defines  the  relationship  of 
the  dollar  to  gold  for  the  purpose  of  is- 
suing gold  certificates.  Thus,  after  the 
new  par  value  is  established,  gold  certif- 
icates may  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  $38 
per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold  instead  of  on 
the  basis  of  the  old  par  value  of  the  dollar 
of  $35  per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  3  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  the  value  in  terms 
of  gold  of  the  United  States  dollar  hold- 
ings of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  articles  of  agreements  of 
these  institutions.  Each  of  the  articles 
of  agreement  which  establish  these  insti- 
tutions contains  a  provision  for  main- 
taining the  value  in  terms  of  gold  of  a 
member's  currency  when  there  is  a  re- 
duction in  any  member's  par  value.  The 
United  States,  having  accepted  this  ob- 
ligation as  have  all  other  members,  is 
legally  bound  to  meet  its  obligation  in 
this  respect  when  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar  is  changed.  Since  appropriations 
will  be  necessary  to  issue  letters  of  credit 
to  fulfill  the  maintenance  of  value  ob- 
ligations, section  3  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  such  stuns  as  may  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  to  remain 
available  imtil  expended.  The  exact  sums 
cannot  be  specified  since  the  total  ob- 
ligations of  the  U.S.  Government  can 
only  be  accurately  determined,  in  most 
cases,  on  the  basis  of  dollar  holdings  of 
the  institutions  as  of  the  day  on  which 
the  par  value  of  the  dollar  changed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  4 
would  direct  that  the  increase  in  the  par 
value  of  gold  held  by  the  United  States, 
including  gold  held  at  security  for  gold 
certificates,  resulting  from  the  change 
in  the  par  value  authorized  by  the  bill  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscel- 
laneous receipt.  Section  7  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  408<b)) 


also  provides  that  in  the  case  of  any 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  dol- 
lar, the  resulting  Inciease  in  value  of 
gold  would  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  a  miscellaneous  receipt.  This  statute 
is  inapplicable  since  as  a  technical  mat- 
ter there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  but.  Instead, 
this  concept  would  be  superseded  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  par  value  for  the  dol- 
lar. Thus,  to  make  explicit  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  increment  in  value  of  gold, 
section  4  provides  for  payment  of  this 
increment  of  approximately  $828  million 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  recommend  that  all  Members 
do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  get  back  In 
the  House,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  because  I  want  to  put 
a  table  in  the  Record  that  will  show 
exactlj'  what  I  have  said,  that  if  the 
interest  rates  had  been  kept  that  Mr. 
Truman  left  here  and  that  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower put  up,  and  if  we  had  not  in- 
creased them,  we  would  have  been  saved 
$497.2  billion,  which  is  more  than  our 
present  national  debt. 

So  look  at  it  in  the  Record  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consumed  17  minutes. 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  things  that  are  in  this  bill. 
I  want  to  make  the  point  that  it  is  ver>' 
important  for  the  United  States  to  act 
promptly  and  as  expeditiously  as  we  can. 

Our  chairman's  discussion  of  previous 
history  was  something  that  is  most  in- 
teresting to  listen  to,  but  frankly  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Smithsonian 
agreement  was  more  than  a  short-term 
cure  for  ills  that  threatened  the  health 
of  the  international  monetary  system.  It 
was  an  unprecedented  step  in  world 
monetary  affairs — for  it  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  realinement  of  ma- 
jor currencies  to  seek  a  better  equilib- 
riiun.  Most  importantly,  it  was  a  much 
needed  step  toward  a  long  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system. 

Although  international  money  markets 
now  reflect  the  basic  terms  of  the  Smith- 
sonian agreement,  H.R.  13120  will  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  take  the  formal 
steps  necessary  to  implement  the  Smith- 
sonian agreement.  It  must  be  passed  for 
us  to  keep  our  part  of  the  bargain. 

The  Smithsonian  agreement  is  the 
product  of  intensive  negotiations  aimed 
at  resolving  the  recent  monetary  crisis. 
In  early  1971,  U.S,  balance-of-payments 
deficits  promised  further  deterioration. 
Our  trade  balance  was  weakening,  and 
capital  began  to  flow  abroad  in  increased 
amounts,  attracted  by  both  higher  inter- 
est rates  and  speculators'  profits.  The 
limited  currency  floats  of  May  1971  were 
not  enough  to  correct  the  situation.  If 
the  deterioration  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments continued  throughout  the  year, 
our  total  deficit  would  have  been  over 
$20  billion.  Prompt  action  was  manda- 
tory; and  the  President's  decisions  of 
August  15  were  the  result.  The  Presi- 


dent's actions  began  a  process  of  nego- 
tiations which  culminated  in  the  Smith- 
sonian agreement. 

The  Smithsonian  agreement  will  have 
immeasurable  advantages  for  the  United 
States.  It  has  done  more  than  restore 
faith  in  the  international  monetary  s.vs- 
tem,  demonstrating  that  the  ma.ior  na- 
tions have  the  capacity  to  negctiate  and 
agree  on  measures  to  end  a  major  mone- 
tary crisis.  Tt  has  forced  countries  with 
undervalued  currencies  to  revalue  their 
currencies;  the  currencies  of  our  major 
competitors  have  appreciated  about  12 
percent  vis-a-vis  the  dollar. 

Currency  realinement  itself  will  have 
a  highly  beneficial  effect  on  trade,  be- 
cause imports  from  our  major  competi- 
tors will  become  more  costly,  and  exports 
to  these  coimtries  will  become  less  ex- 
pensive. When  existing  contracts  to  im- 
port goods  from  these  countries  are  ful- 
filled, American  buyers  will  look  to  do- 
mestic industry'  for  alternative  ,^ources 
of  supply.  Conversely,  when  European 
and  Japanese  companies  have  completed 
their  purchase  commitments  from  their 
domestic  industries,  they  will  look 
abroad,  and  may  purchase  exports  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  medium  and 
long  range,  U,S.  exports  to  our  major 
competitors  should  Increase;  and  related 
economies  even  promise  increased  ex- 
ports to  countries  with  currencies  which 
have  followed  the  dollar  in  the  realine- 
ment process.  Conversely,  US  imports 
should  decrease.  In  both  cases  domestic 
production  will  be  stimulated.  The  ben- 
efits of  the  Smithsonian  agreement  thus 
do  not  involve  merely  a  correction  of 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit,  but  will 
be  refiected  in  increased  employment, 
higher  wages,  and  improved  economic 
performance  m  general.  It  is  true  that 
the  effects  of  the  currency  realinement 
may  not  be  felt  for  several  years,  but  one 
need  compare  England  in  1967 — before 
devaluation — and  present-day  England 
to  be  certain  that  the  currency  realine- 
ment will  have  major  beneficial  effects. 

The  Smithsonian  agreement  will  also 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  in  the  trade  field  The  agreenunt 
recorded  the  ongoing  negotiations  with 
our  competitors  about  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  and  made  it  clear  that 
the  administration  would  propose  the 
bill  now  before  us  only  if  our  major  com- 
petitors agreed  to  settle  several  out- 
standing short-term  issue's  in  the  trade 
field.  Thereafter,  the  Eu'-opean  Com- 
munity and  Japan  have  recognized  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  in- 
ternational economic  relations  with  a 
view  to  negotiating  improvements  in  it 
in  the  light  of  structural  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years.  The 
European  Community  has  agreed  to 
stockpile  additional  amounts  of  wheat, 
so  as  not  to  create  an  additional  supply 
which  might  cause  lower  international 
prices.  The  Community  has  promised  to 
manage  its  export  rebate  svstem  on  grain 
products  so  as  to  avoid  a  major  diver- 
sion of  trade  in  its  favor;  it  will  also 
work  out  its  tax  policy  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts so  as  not  to  unreasonably  affect  US 
exports;  and  it  will  reduce  the  common 
external  tariff  on  oranges,  and,  in  1973. 
on  grapefruit. 
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Major  trade  concessions  from  Japan 
have  also  flowed  from  the  Smithsonian 
Agreement.  Duties  are  reduced  or  elim- 
inated on  almost  100  items.  Quota  re- 
s  mictions  on  numerous  goods  have  been 
rsmoved.  On  April  1,  Japan  will  reduce 
its  internal  excise  tax  on  iarge-size  and 
niedium-sized  cars,  a  tax  which  the  auto 
Industry  has  consistently  complained  of. 
And  Japan  has  liberalized  its  adminis- 
ti  ative  controls  over  consignment  con- 
ti  acts  and  the  establishment  of  sales  sub- 
sidiaries and  branch  ofiBces. 

H.R.  13120  will  formalize  the  Smith- 
sonian agreement.  Congressional  ap- 
p  'oval  of  the  agreement  is  required,  be- 
ci  luse  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
p  -ovides  that  the  President  may  not  pro- 
p  )se  or  agree  to  change  the  par  value  of 
the  dollar  in  the  International  Monetary 
Pmd  unless  Congress  gives  its  consent. 
T  le  bill  gives  this  formal  consent.  With- 
out the  consent,  the  whole  structure  of 
tl  e  Smithsonian  agreement  would  be 
Iriperiled,  with  enormous  costs  to  the 
Uiited  States. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Sitcretary  ol  the  Treasurv-  to  fulfill  the 
maintenance  of  value  obligations  which 
tl  e  United  States  has  as  a  participant  in 
tl-e  international  financial  institutions. 
T  le  articles  of  agreement  of  all  these  m- 
st  tutions  require  each  member  to  make 
miintenance  of  value  payments  should 
iti  currency  depreciate.  These  provisions 

ure  that  contributions  of  all  members 

aile  maintained  in  value  in  relation  to 

other  despite  changes  in  exchange 
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These  maintenance  of  value  obligations 
V  directly  from  the  Smithsonian 
eement.  the  decision  to  change  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  and  provisions  of 
emational  agreements  which  Con- 
gr  jss  has  approved.  At  stake  is  an  inter- 
nsltional  obligation  which  ever>'  country- 
.  ho  lored  when  it  has  changed  its  par 
value.  Failure  to  fill  this  obligation  could 
se  lously  impair  the  fimctioning  of  the 
in  emational  financial  institutions. 

Dur  unemployment  problem  makes  it 
particularly  important  to  bear  in  the 
ni.  nd  the  tangible  employment  benefits 
the  exchange  rate  realinement  which 
!  par  value  modification  bill  is  designed 
consolidate.  I  have  seen  several  esti- 
mites  of  this  favorable  impact,  but  I 
like  to  draw  attention  to  one  sup- 
lied  by  the  Treasury-  Department  to  the 
Ccmmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
'  This  particular  estimate  utilizes  a  rule 
thimib  that  every  $1  billion  improve - 
m(  nt  in  the  trade  balance  should  produce 
ab)Ut  60,000  jobs.  Thus,  if  as  observers 
re  forecast,  the  improvement  in  our 
trade  balance  as  a  result  of  the  realine- 
mqnt  should  be  some  $8  billion,  over  time 
when  fully  effective,  the  number  of 
neK  jobs  created  would  be  en  the  order 
jOO.OOO. 

■"here  are  some  5  million  unemployed 
this  country-.  We  are  talking  there- 
about an  amount  of  job  creation  of 
significance  compared  to  the  size  of 
problem 

we  had  those  jobs  now,  the  unem- 
i'ment  rate  would  be  more  than  one- 
■  percent  lower. 

'he  boost  to  employment  from  the 
strengthening  of  our  trade  balance 
me^ns  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  faster 


progress  toward  high  employment  levels 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
It  also  means  that  our  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  will  not  have  to  be  as  ex- 
pansive as  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary. 

Some  of  the  benefits  will  go  to  indus- 
tries producing  for  export  and  some  to 
industries  which  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  imported  goods  in 
the  domestic  market.  While  the  benefits 
will      probably      be      widely      scattered 
throughout  the  economy,  manufactiu-ing 
and  associated  industnes  are  likely  to 
gain  the  most.  Lower  prices  because  of 
the  realinement  will  help  our  manufac- 
turers particularly.  Some  concentration 
of  benefits  in  heavy  industiT,  machinery, 
and   perhaps   automobiles,   can   also   be 
expected,  simply  because  trade  in  these 
products  is  important  in  our  total  in- 
ternational trade  in  manufactured  goods. 
At   this  juncture  in  time,   with  slack 
m  our  economy,  the  stimulus  to  employ- 
ment which  will  accompany  the  improve- 
ment in  our  trade  balance  provides  us 
with  another  strong  rea.«on  for  support- 
ing the  par  value  modification  bill.  We 
have  an  opportunity  here  to  reverse  the 
adverse  effects  on  employment  implied 
by  the  deterioration  in  earlier  years  in 
our  foreign   trade  position 
I  strongly  urge  support  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey's  remarks 
included  the  phrase  "maintenance  of 
value  obligation'  several  times.  The  pub- 
licity on  this  legislation  has  billed  it  as 
raising  the  price  of  eold.  In  mv  under- 
standing of  the  bill,  there  is  no  rever- 
sion to  the  policy  of  paymg  anyone  in 
gold  for  dollars.  Back  in  the  Roosevelt 
era  U.S.  citizens  were  disallowed  from 
owning  gold,  and  the  President  just  last 
year— applied  the  same  restriction  to 
foreigners. 

How  can  we  talk  about  raising  the 
price  of  gold  when  no  one  can  receive 
gold  for  dollars^  It  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  the  butcher  who  had  a  certain 
price  on  veal  cutlets  and  someone  said, 
"The  butcher  down  the  street  charges 
10  cents  less  a  pound  for  the  veal  cut- 
lets." The  butcher  replied,  "Well,  why 
don't  you  no  down  there  and  buy  them.'" 
The  customer  said.  "Becau.se  he  does 
not  have  any."  The  butcher  said,  "If  I  did 
not  have  any,  I  could  charge  10  cents  a 
pound  less  too." 

Price  would  seem  to  be  meaningless 
when  the  product  is  unpurchasable. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Thi.s  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  negotiation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  oth-.r  nations,  and  they 
irLsisted  that  we  not  raise  it  more  than 
the  amount  involved,  to  $38.  and  they 
felt  this  would  have  a  very  adverse  ef- 
fect on  their  own  currencies,  their  own 
systems,  and  they  were  unwilllns;  to  go 
along  in  any  kind  of  agreement  with  us 
if  the  raise  was  more  than  to  $38. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  My  point  is  that  we  are 
not  really  raising  the  price  of  gold,  are 
we?  We  are  just  ad.iusting  the  dollar  in 
relation  to  other  currencies,  because  we 
cannot  raise  the  price  of  gold  if  we  are 
not  payma  anyone  m  gold.  There  is  no 


price  at  all.  It  is  silly  to  talk  about  the 
price  of  gold  when  we  are  not  paying 
anj'one  in  gold. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  No.  This  all  involves 
the  relationship  of  one  country  with 
another. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ,  Tlrat  is  right,  but  not 
the  relationshp  of  the  dollar  to  gold. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Based  on  $38,  the  fig- 
ure in  this  bill,  we  have  been  able  to  as- 
sure an  agreement  with  the  other  coun- 
tries where  we  will  not  rim  into  a  scram- 
ble back  and  forth  by  the  other  countries 
to  revalue  their  own  ciurencies. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  So  what  we  really  are 
doing  is  revaluing  the  dollar  in  relation 
to  other  ciu-rencies.  rather  than  in  rela- 
tion to  gold;  is  that  not  correcf 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes. 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Johnson) 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  as  you  may  be  aware  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  California 
includes   the  fabled  Mother  Lode  gold 
area  and  the  other  mining  regions  which 
have  been  of  significance  to  the  Nation 
since  the  gold  rush  of  1849. 

We.  of  course,  are  interested  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  welcome  any  increase. 
I.  therefore,  support  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  now. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  however, 
while  the  legislation  may  well  be  essential 
for  our  economic  situation  and  therefore 
healthy  for  all  industries,  including  the 
gold  mining  industry,  the  gold  price  in- 
crease truly  is  not  sufficient  to  breathe 
any  life  into  a  practically  dead  American 
gold  mining  industry. 

The  sickness  of  this  industry  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  proven  fatal  to 
many  sgements  of  it.  is  not  because  of  a 
lack  of  demand  for  the  precious  metal. 
Free- world  production  is  at  record  highs, 
standing  at  some  1.200  metric  tons  a  year'. 
Industrial  consumption  has  increased 
by  as  much  as  17  percent  per  year  dur- 
ing recent  years  because  gold,  whose  uses 
can  be  traced  to  2700  B.C.  when  the 
Queen  Shub-ad  of  Ur  used  it  for  her 
trappings,  has  some  remarkable  prop- 
erties to  offer  the  20th  centurv  indus- 
trialist. 

You  may  have  seen  the  recent  report 
of  Peter  Tonge  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  when  he  outlined  some  of  the 
reasons  why  gold  is  in  demand  through- 
out the  world.  He  told  how  a  single  grain 
can  be  beaten  into  a  sheet  one  three  hun- 
dred sixty -thousandth  of  an  inch  thick 
which  would  cover  much  of  a  newspaper 
page;  an  ounce  of  the  metal  could  be 
drawn  into  a  fine  gold  thread  that  would 
stretch  for  50  miles.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  so  dense  that  all  the  gold  mined  in  the 
last  10.000  years  could  be  stored  in  a 
modern  oil  tanker. 

The  metal  does  not  tarnish  and  is  im- 
pervious to  the  strongest  alkaline  solu- 
tions and  to  all  acids  except  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Gold  coins 
recovered  from  sunken  galleons  after 
more  than  two  centuries  in  the  sea  re- 
mained as  bright  as  when  newly  minted. 
So  did  the  gold  ornaments  entombed  for 
4.600  years  with  Queen  Shub. 

This  durability  makes  the  metal  ideal 
for  connector  parts  in  undersea  com- 
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munications  cables  and  for  innumerable 
uses  in  the  electronics  industry.  The 
modern  aircraft  is  a  whole  lot  safer  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  gold  in  the  jet  engine. 

Its  ability  to  reflect  heat  more  eflB- 
ciently  than  any  other  metal  makes  it  of 
prime  importance  in  the  space  industry. 
A  coating  of  gold  covered  the  umbilical 
cord  wlaich  linked  astronaut  Edward  H. 
White  to  his  Gemini  spacecraft  during 
his  historic  1965  space  walk. 

Gold  leaf  covers  the  helmets  of  all 
a.stronauts,  and  a  translucent  sheet  of 
the  metal  is  sandwiched  between  layers 
of  glass  in  the  windshields  of  high-flying 
aircraft — to  reflect  back  harmful  radia- 
tion and,  because  of  its  ability  to  conduct 
heat,  to  assist  in  defrosting.  Indeed,  gold 
plating  on  U.S.  spacecraft  is  said  to  re- 
flect back  all  but  10  percent  of  the  sun's 
heat. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  brief  look  at 
the  mining  situation,  pointing  out  that 
in  this  country  we  produce  about  1.800,- 
000  ounces  of  gold  annually.  We  are  con- 
suming 5.900.000  ounces  of  gold  an- 
nually, which  means  that  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  lands  for  better  than 

4  of  every  5  ounces  of  gold  we  use  for  our 
arts,  science,  industry,  including  our  de- 
fense and  space  industries  which  are  de- 
manding constantly  increasing  supplies 
of  gold.  About  half  of  these  imports  come 
from  Canada.  The  rest  come  from  other 
distant  lands  far  overseas,  whose  sources 
of  supply  could  at  any  time  be  cut  off.  I 
feel  we  must  recognize  this  and  start  the 
action  necessary  to  treat  gold  as  any 
other  mineral  commodity  and  the  flrst 
step  could  be  accomplished  here  today 
by  granting  the  right  of  the  individual 
citizen  to  own  this  mineral. 

Frankly  when  the  President  took  the 
U.S.  dollai  out  of  the  gold  picture  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  letting  American- 
mined  gold  enter  the  market  at  what- 
ever the  world  price  might  be.  he.  in  ef- 
fect, did  demonetize  the  gold  industry 
but  until  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
able  to  own  gold  this  action  will  not  be 
completed. 

Citizens  of  other  lands  can  own  and 
hold  gold.  Citizens  of  this  country  can- 
not. I  would  hope  that  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  before  us  today 
this  Congress  would  grant  the  right  of 
the  U.S.  citizens  to  own  gold  and  put 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  I  think  this  would  be 
an  initial  step  to  rebuild  in  this  Nation 
a  gold  mining  industrj'  which  I  feel  we 
need  desperately. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  Nation  starts 
considering  gold  as  a  commodity. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  onescore 
and  7  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
at  Bretton  Woods  a  new  charter,  con- 
ceived in  inflexibility,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  currencies  are 
equally  convertible  into  dollars,  and  the 
dollar  into  gold. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  mone- 
tary crisis,  testing  whether  that  charter, 
or  any  che^-ter  so  conceived  and  so  ded- 
icated, can  long  endure. 

By  supporting  H.R.  13120 — by  indicat- 
ing that  the  dollar  shall  be  inconvertible 
at  $38  an  ounce  rather  than  at  $35  an 
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ounce — we    allow    the    Bretton    Woods 
Chirter  to  endure  ..  little  longer. 

There  remains  the  great  task  before 
us — that  we  phase  out  the  dollar  as  the 
major  reserve  currency — that  we  enable 
this  coimtry  to  enjoy  an  exchange  flexi- 
bility similar  to  all  others — and  that  we 
make  of  the  international  monetary-  or- 
der for  the  developing  peoples  the  last 
best  hope  of  earth. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  (Mr.  JOHNSON). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pemisylvaiiia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  H.R.  13120  is  an  important 
measure  designed  to  improve  our  econ- 
omy. This  act  will  increase  the  value  of 
gold  in  terms  of  the  dollar.  It  is  part  of 
a  total  agreement  wliich  will  put  us  on 
the  road  toward  a  stronger  position  in 
the  international  monetary  arena,  and 
in  addition,  will  begin  a  needed  stimula- 
tion of  our  domestic  economy. 

The  bill  is  part  of  a  program  which  will 
improve  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. In  December,  when  the  Group  of 
Ten  met  here  in  Washington,  one  result 
of  that  meeting  was  an  agreement  to  re- 
aline  each  member's  currency  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  world  monetary  system.  We 
agreed  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dollar.  The  impact  of  that 
move  will  be  to  make  American  manu- 
facturers and  agricultural  products  more 
attractive  to  foreign  purchasers. 

The  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  will  be  improved  by  reducing  the 
purchase  cost  of  our  goods  in  relation  to 
foreign  currency.  For  example,  our  high 
quahty  American  products — our  com- 
mercial airliners,  our  manufacturing 
equipment,  our  computer  equipment,  and 
our  farm  produce — will  be  more  attrac- 
tively priced  in  terms  of  marks  and 
francs  and  other  ciu-rencies. 

In  conclusion,  tliis  bill  represents  a 
major  and  significant  move  to  signal  the 
return  of  our  domestic  economy  to  the 
road  along  which  we  will  progress  with 
long-term  adequate  growth  and  price 
stability.  H.R.  13120  will  be  the  catalyst 
in  the  creation  of  a  healthy  domestic  and 
world  economy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Biaggi'. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  which  would  provide 
for  the  modiflcation  in  the  par  value  of 
the  dollar.  It  calls  for  a  revaluation  of 
the  dollar  amounting  to  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  gold  by  over  8  percent. 

This  type  of  action,  however,  does  not 
strike  at  the  more  fundamental  prob- 
lems underlying  our  economic  difficul- 
ties. Alterations  in  the  monetary  system 
will  not  solve  our  balance-of-payments 
problems  without  effective  domestic  eco- 
nomic performance.  As  long  as  the  econ- 
omy does  not  recover  sufficiently  and 
continues  to  perform  unsatisfactoraily, 
we  will  not  have  world  economic  stabil- 
ity and  we  will  have  continued  a.ssault5 
upon  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  Treasurj-  predicted  a  great  tide  of 
dollars  to  flow  back  into  this  countr>-  as 
a  result  of  the  "new  economic  policy" 
annoimced  in  August  of  last  year.  This 
lofty  prediction  did  not  come  true,  how- 
ever. Indeed,  when  the  world  monetary 
markets  closed  earher  this  month,  the 


dollar  was  under  attack  in  virtually 
every  major  capital.  The  Dut^;h  Gov- 
ernment, for  example,  was  forced  to  buy 
more  than  $300  million  in  U.S.  currency 
to  prevent  the  dollar  from  plunging  un- 
der the  permissible  floor.  As  a  result,  the 
Dutch  Government  had  to  impose  con- 
trols to  prevent  further  flooding  of  that 
country  with  .speculative  dollars.  The 
central  bank-s  of  Germany  and  Japan 
have  intervened  in  the  exchange  market 
to  support  the  dollar.  Both  of  these  coun- 
tries are  considering  currency  exchange 
restrictions. 

Another  prediction  of  the  administra- 
tion was  that  unemployment  figures 
woiild  drop.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 
We  are  still  experiencing  a  high  imem- 
l^loyment  rate  and  a.s  a  result,  tiie  Amer- 
ican people  are  no  more  confident  m 
the  new  economic  polit  y  tr.an  the  .•-pecu- 
lators overseas.  In  addition,  the  adrnni- 
stration's  trade-monetai->'  package  i.s  in- 
complete. Thus  far.  very  little  m  the  way 
of  successful  trade  agreements — other 
than  the  wheat  and  citrus  arrangement 
with  the  Common  Market — have  been 
completed.  As  a  result  the  balance  of 
trade  will  not  be  affected  as  much  by 
devaluation  as  it  should  be. 

In  other  words,  the  problems  which 
initiated  the  new  economic  policy  last 
August  are  still  with  us.  Our  trade  defi- 
cit is  extremely  high  and  continues  to 
escalate,  economic  situation  at  home  is 
far  irom  satisfactory. 

The  speculation  against  the  dollar 
overseas  continues  to  gain  momentum. 
When  will  we  see  .some  concrete  evi- 
dence that  the  new  economic  game  !)Jan 
is  working:'  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  see  a 
marked  improvement  in  our  domestic 
outlook,  we  will  be  facing  another  deval- 
uation in  the  near  future.  In  short,  the 
Par  'Value  Modification  Act  is  only  a 
stop-gap  measure  \.hich  doe.s  nothing  to 
avoid  future  cri.ses 

Mr  Chairman,  if  we  examine  the  post- 
war history  of  the  United  State.s  a:id  its 
Western  European  Allies,  we  see  an  ex- 
tensive period  of  massive  foreign  aid  to 
help  reconstruct  Europe.  Tins  factor,  and 
the  other  conditions  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
poor  economic  posture  of  the  United 
Slates.  These  countries  which  we  heliied 
bring  out  of  a  depression,  have  virtually 
closed  their  markets  to  U.S.  iModucus. 
This  has  happened  at  a  time  when  our 
country  has  maintained  a  virtual  open 
door  to  imports.  If  steps  were  taken  m 
Europe  to  readjust  their  currencies  to 
reflect  ix)stwar  reconstruction  dollar 
flows,  and  to  remove  the  numerous  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  products  the  frequent  mone- 
tary crises  would  be  nonexistent 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  colleagues 
will  loin  with  me  in  voting  aeainst  tnis 
measure.  Until  the  adnunistration  geus 
our  domestic  economy  moving  again  and 
our  foreign  friends  open  their  doors  to 
U.S.  imports,  we  will  not  see  oiu-  eco- 
nomic posture  improved. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  I  Mr.  H.'KNNA  '  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  legislation  we  are  here  today 
considering  and  hope  it  will  receive  the 
strong  backing  of  this  House  m  passage, 
not  because  it  is  a  great  or  good  measure, 
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because  I  consider  the  happy  cir- 
cuntstance  under  which  we  have  to  face 
legislation  but  rather  because  I  know 
the  legislation  is  necessary, 
think  one  of  the  places  where  con- 
on  can  run  rampant  is  in  the  mis- 
ndsrstanding  between  those  who  see  the 
standard  as  just  that,  a  standard 
a  point  at  which  you  can  project  the 
of  other  things  against  it,  an  es- 
.shed  standard,  and  those  who  look 
gold  as  a  commodity  or  a  deposi- 
of  value,  that  is,  a  commodity  of  the 
1  marketplace,  if  you  will, 
hink  it  is  well  to  recognize  this  very 
fact,  that  is.  whatever  market  value 
has  it  is  a  distorted  market  value 
as  the  chairman  said,  there  are  $40 
in  of  gold  that  have  been  set  aside  to 
IS  a  standard.  The  rest  of  what  is 
with  gold  is  distorted  by  that  $40 
(in  which  is  set  aside,  static  and  with 
:.rtiflcial  price.  In  the  free  market 
is  maybe  well  over  $40  billion  worth 
4ld.  vei->'  little  in  commercial  use  and 
of  it  hoarded  as  a  resource  of  last 
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uggest  to  you  that  if  you  took  the 
of  the  production  of  gold,  the  price 
Id  then  would  be  around  $16.  If  you 
the  utilization  value  of  gold  as  a 
ial  item  being  used  for  commer- 
iiurposes.  you  could  not  justify  much 
than  $23  an  ounce  for  gold.  So  if 
■eally  want  to  talk  about  it  being  a 
riodity  and  if  we  freed  it.  a.s  the  gen- 
I  m  from  Iowa  has  said,  from  all  at- 
to  other  currencies,  then  I  sug- 
0  you  that  the  price  of  it  would  be 
jelow  even  the  $35  an  ounce  where 
"  it  pegged  because  there  would  not 
much  really  useful  application  of 
1  mder  today's  existing  circumstances 
ainst  the  cost  of  production  of  it. 
s  the  way  most  things  are  priced, 
-•ever,  we  have  this  distortion  here, 
do  we  have  to  have  this  standard:* 
secause  there  is  no  alternative  ac- 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  require- 
that  there  be  at  least  one  standard 
adheres  to.  Without  that  we 
to  be  looking  at  each  other's  real 
of  gross  national  product,  because, 
all,  dollars  or  any  other  currency 
.ilized  to  exchange  goods  and  serv- 
[f  you  knew  you  had  a  real  firm 
in  every   coimtry   where   you 
immediately  tell  the  value  of  their 
ction.   then  you  would   not  need 
However,  you  do  not  have  that,  so 
^ands  as  that  standard.  It  is  artif!- 
■  it  has  to  be  flexible, 
should  it  be?   Because  in  this 
if  you  are  going  to  do  $7  trillion 
of    transactions,    including    $1.7 
worth  of  debt,  you  cannot  do  it 
10  billion  worth  of  gold.  Certainly 
nnot  handle  the  over  $400  billion 
billion  worth  of  trade  in  the  world 
upon  the  $40  billion  worth  of  gold 
in  the  hands  of  various  countries, 
/ou  see  currency  necessarily  must 
ized  so  that  we  can  have  the  maxi- 
sxchange  of  the  greatest  amount 
that  we  can  get  out  of  all 
lie  of  all  of  the  nations, 
re  we  are  simply  adjusting  oiu-- 
to  the  reality  of  the  system,  poor 
.  but  which  is  the  only  one  devised 
man  by  which  we  can  encourage 
se  of  goods  and  the  produc- 
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tive  capabilities  of  all  the  people  of  the 
world  wherever  they  might  be. 

I  have  this  word  for  you  to  keep  in 
mind,  because  otherwise  we  will  get  into 
a  morass  of  arguments  in  which  people 
take  two  separate  tenets,  one  in  which 
they  are  looking  at  gold  as  the  most  solid 
indication  of  wealth  and  the  most  static 
and  the  least  hkely  to  crow  with  the 
hopes  of  the  people  for  growth  and  bet- 
terment and,  second,  those  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  standard,  the  best  which  we 
have  been  able  to  devise  up  to  this  time, 
and  try  to  make  u  as  flexible  as  the  times 
demand,  doing  justice  to  ever>-body  who 
wants  to  exchange  goods  so  that  one 
country  does  not  have  so  much  of  its  cur- 
rency out  that  it  beggars  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  others. 

Revaluation  is  pressured  upon  one 
country  by  the  other  coimtries  trading 
with  them.  First  upward,  when  the  value 
of  the  currency  as  related  to  gold  is  far 
below  the  true  value  of  its  production  so 
that  the  price  is  artificially  low  and  the 
flow  of  goods  is  artiflcially  higher. 

Second  dowTiward,  when  the  value  of 
the  currency  as  related  to  gold  is  artifi- 
cally  above  the  true  and  competitive 
value  of  its  production  so  that  the  price 
of  goods  and  devices  are  hieh  and  the 
flow  of  goods  reduced. 

Reducing  the  value  of  currency  re- 
quires a  service  consideration  to  existing 
obUgations  referred  to  as  maintenance 
of  value.  Here  are  the  salient  facts  con- 
sidering this  problem. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
change  in  par  value  of  the  dollar  more  or 
less  automatically  entails  some  changes 
in  the  asset  and  liability  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  expressed  in  dollars. 
One  eflfect  is  to  maintain  the  relative 
share  of  U.S.  participation  in  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  and.  thus, 
our  share  of  the  ownership  and  voting 
power.  The  adjustments  in  assets  and 
liabihties  can  be  condensed  into  four 
categories: 

First.  The  dollar  value  of  our  gold 
holdings  wiU  increase  by  some  $828  mil- 
lion, or  8.57  percent,  resulting  in  an 
equivalent  cash  gain  for  the  Treasury 
and  reduction  in  our  borrowing  need. 

Second.  Our  International  Monetary 
Fund  subscription  will  be  increased  in 
terms  of  dollars  by  8.57  percent.  This  in- 
creases our  rights  to  draw  foreign  cur- 
rencies from  the  Fund  by  $575  million. 
Our  obligation  to  provide  additional  dol- 
lars to  the  Fund  will  increase  by  only 
S525  million,  since  that  part  of  past  sub- 
scriptions paid  in  gold  will  be  revalued 
without  additional  dollar  payments. 
These  monetary  transactions  have  no 
budgetary  or  cash  impact. 

Third.  Maintenance  of  value  of  the 
paid-in  subscriptions  to  the  internation- 
al development  institutions  will  require 
as  much  as  S406  million.  Initially,  these 
subscriptions  will  be  paid  in  letters  of 
credit,  but  as  drawn  upon,  this  will  en- 
tail both  a  cash  and  budgetary  drain.  The 
impact,  however,  will  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  10  years  or  more,  and  not  begin 
imtil  fiscal  year  1974. 

Fourth.  Our  subscriptions  to  the  call- 
able capital  of  the  international  develop- 
ment institutions  will  increase  by  some 
S663  million.  These  subscriptions  provide 
ultimate  security  for  the  private  market 


borrowings  of  these  Institutions;  they 
have  never  been  called  in  the  past,  and 
It  is  highly  unlikely  they  would  be  called 
m  future.  Thus,  this  obligation  represents 
a  remote  contingent  liability,  without 
budgetary  or  cash  impact. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  various 
obligations  Incurred  by  maintenance  of 
value  requirements,  however  remote,  will 
need  to  be  covered  by  appropriations  in 
an  approximate  amount  of  $1.5  to  $1.6 
billion.  These  appropriations,  of  course 
only  deal  with  the  liability  side  of  the 
equation  and  do  not  reflect  the  offsetting 
gains. 

Overall,  the  net  result  of  the  series  of 
transactions  will  be — 

In  terms  of  Its  effects  on  Treasury  cash, 
to  increase  our  resources,  through  the 
writeup  of  our  gold  holdings. 

In  terms  of  budgetary  expenditures,  a 
probably  rough  balance  between  savings 
on  interest  expense — as  a  result  of  the 
added  cash  resources  of  the  Treasury— 
and  the  additional  paid-in  capital  sub- 
scription to  the  international  develop- 
ment institutions. 

In  terms  of  our  overall  asset  and  lia- 
bility position,  an  approximate  offset  be- 
tween added  contingent  and  deferred 
liabilities  and  the  Increased  value  of  our 
gold  and  capital  subscriptions. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  maintenance 
of  value  is  an  obligation  flowing  directly 
from  the  change  in  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar.  I  support  the  Smithsonian  agree- 
ments, and  the  change  in  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  that  was  a  substantial  fac- 
tor In  reaching  those  agreements.  Con- 
sequently, I  also  support  maintaining  the 
gold  value  of  our  dollar  subscriptions  to 
the  International  financial  institutions 
which  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar. 
Every  other  country  that  has  changed  its 
par  value — and  there  have  been  200  such 
occasions  in  the  IMF— has  fulfilled  its 
maintenance  of  value  obligations  in  the 
international  financial  Institutions.  The 
United  States  must  also  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
address  myself  to  some  of  the  excesses 
that  seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  past 
and  have  led  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

There  have  been  practices,  I  would 
say,  stemming  from  financial  institu- 
tions in  this  country  that  have  been 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  dollar. 
One  of  them  is  the  extensive  purchase 
by  American  conglomerates  of  shares  in 
industries  overseas. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
raiding  these  Industries  and  buying  them 
up  into  American  financial  groupings. 
The  expenditure  of  dollars  here  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  Imbalance  in 
our  payments  position. 

Now,  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  or  not,  looking  to  the  future, 
any  of  the  committees  of  Congress  have 
taken  steps  to  prevent  in  the  future  the 
abuses  that  have  occurred  in  the  past. 

It  seems  to  me — and  we  have  talked 
a  lot  about  what  happened  at  Bretton 
Woods  and  what  happened  in  the  past — 
that  we  should  act  in  the  future  to  assure 
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that  these  troubles  will  not  come  upon 
us  again  and  to  assure  that  the  same 
practices  will  not  occur  after  devaluation 
that  occurred  before  and  led  to  this  sit- 
uation. 

I  understand  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  looking  into  this  matter  of  the 
excessive  activities  of  American  con- 
glomerates overseas,  and  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  would  have  any  com- 
ment on  that  prospect. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shall  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler),  and  ask 
him  to  answ-er  your  question  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  DOW.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler )  is  not  here,  but  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill.  I  refer  my  colleagues 
to  page  14  of  the  committee  report  where 
there  is  set  forth  my  dissenting  views. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
assure  that  this  act  of  devaluation  settles 
the  world  monetary  situation.  If  there  is 
no  settlement  by  virtue  of  this  enactment, 
then  we  can  only  expect  further  inter- 
national instability  in  the  futiure.  Indeed, 
the  world  monetary  markets  in  recent 
weeks  have  been  full  of  trembling,  and 
disastrous  speculative  runs  against  the 
dollar  have  only  barely  been  warded  off. 

The  speculation,  the  imcertalnty  and 
the  fears  of  world  monetary  markets  will 
only  continue  and  increase  tmless  the 
U.S.  economy  begins  to  perform  reason- 
ably well.  This  has  not  happened,  and 
there  is  Uttle  reason  to  believe  now  that 
it  will  happen  in  the  near  future. 

Continued  U.S.  economic  problems  will 
only  add  to  world  instability,  and  fuel 
attacks  on  the  dollar. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  not 
even  made  a  start  at  the  vital  interna- 
tional negotiations  that  are  essential  to 
restoring  stability  in  the  world  monetary 
markets.  The  Treasury  has  just  finished 
off  the  Group  of  Ten,  which  was  the 
principal  negotiating  body,  and  made  it 
clear  that  we  would  not  be  ready  to  talk 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Added  to  that,  we  have  done  nothing 
to  control  the  flows  of  hot  money  that 
have  fueled  spectacular  rims  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  indeed,  we  have  contributed  to 
the  hot  money  market  by  making  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  is  simply  not  in- 
terested in  the  problems  caused  by  the 
billions  of  Eurodollars  sloshing  arotmd 
in  the  vaults  of  international  banks.  It 
is  these  very  dollars  that  add  to  instabil- 
ity, these  very  dollars  that  are  contribut- 
ing most  to  the  drives  of  national  banks 
all  over  the  world  to  set  up  hedges 
against  further  invasions  of  imwanted 
dollar  currency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  repre- 
sent the  culmination  of  a  reform  effort. 
This  bill  should  represent  a  new  day.  This 
bill  should  be  telling  the  world  that  we 
have  set  our  house  in  order  and  that  we 
are  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  resume  a 
normal  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
economic  and  trading  world.  But  In  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  only  a  piece  of 


fiction.  We  have  not  reformed  our  eco- 
nomic position,  we  have  not  even  begun 
to  negotiate  essential  economic  reform, 
and  we  do  not  even  offer  the  prospect  of 
it. 

In  view  of  the  dismal  scene  we  see  on 
the  homefront.  and  the  clear  threat  of 
renewed  speculation  against  the  dollar, 
I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  crisis 
is  ended.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  new  devaluation 
may  be  forced  upon  us. 

If  we  had  some  assurances  that  this 
would  settle  the  crisis.  I  would  be  for  the 
bill.  In  the  absense  of  any  such  assur- 
ance, this  bill  is  a  meaningless  and  futile 
gestiu-e,  and  I  am  opposed  to  making  any 
such  gestui'es. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  J.  William  Stanton*. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  us  this  after- 
noon. H.R. 13120. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  this  legislation  passed  out  of  our 
full  committee.  I  thinK.  with  onlv  one 
dissenting  vote.  It  pas.sed  in  its  present 
form  in  the  other  body  by  a  vote  of  64 
to  1. 

I  urge  tliat  we  take  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  to  approve  H.R.  13120  to 
modify  the  par  value  of  the  dollar.  It  ha.s 
now  been  nearly  3  months  since  the 
Smithsonian  agreement  and  more  than 
1  month  since  this  straight-forward  pro- 
posal was  submitted  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  dur- 
ing this  time  that  the  administration 
would  not  submit  a  bill ;  or  that  it  would 
request  authority  for  changes  in  par 
value  at  Its  discretion:  or  that  it  would 
ask  for  a  move  to  more  than  $38  per 
oiuice;  or  that  the  Congress  would  load 
the  bill  up  with  protectionist  amend- 
ments that  would  make  the  whole  effort 
worthless. 

What  we  have,  in  fact,  is  a  clean  bill 
that  does  precisely  what  was  agreed  to 
on  December  18  at  the  Smith.'ionian  In- 
stitution. It  consolidates  and  confiims 
what  in  my  opinion  was  an  extremely 
favorable  settlement  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  time  now  to  get 
this  legislation  behind  us — to  still  any 
lingering  doubts  about  our  intentions  and 
to  clear  the  way  for  action  on  the  far 
more  difficult  problems  ahead. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  address  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Group  of  Ten  on  the 
conclusion  of  their  agreement,  said  that 
it  should  not  be  considered  a  victory  for 
one  country  or  the  other  but  a  victory-  for 
the  system  as  a  whole.  I  agree  with  that 
sentiment,  but  I  also  consider  it  a  vic- 
tory, after  a  very  hard-fought  battle, 
for  the  United  States  in  one  very  im- 
portant sense:  that  is  that  after  years 
of  assuming  that  the  United  States  could 
be  expected  to  carry  any  financial  or 
economic  burden,  that  we  would  always 
be  there  to  take  up  any  slack  in  the  sys- 
tem, the  world  has  now  begun  to  accept 
the  facts  that  we  are  going  to  insist  on 
rur  own  fair  share  and  that  we  are  going 
to  demand  recognition  and  ri^spect  of  our 
own  legitimate  economic  interests. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 


this  is  a  shocking  experience  for  some 
of  our  foreign  colleagues,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  they  are  going  to  have  to  make 
some  adjustments  to  accommodate  our 
Interest.  They  are  going  to  have  to  rely 
more  on  domestic  measures  to  sustam 
economic  growth  and  employment  and 
reduce  their  dependence  on  tlie  foreign 
sector  as  an  economic  .'^timul u.-  .^nd  some 
particular  mdustries  in  lureigii  countries 
— export  :ndustries  and  industries  that 
compete  with  imports — are  b'Oing  to  feel 
the  unfamiliar  pinch  of  greater  com- 
petition from  the  United  States. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  negotiations  on  tlii.s  exchange  rate 
realinement  were  difficult,  com.plex,  pro- 
tracted, because  the  roc^t  issues  were 
those  of  real  economic  fundamental.? — 
trade  adjustment  and  the  implications 
for  production  and  jobs.  Tiie  negotiators 
were  not  chasing  illusions  about  the  price 
or  role  of  gold.  Gold  was  only  incidental 
to  the  important  is-ue  of  currency  re- 
alinement. because  ilie  value  of  curren- 
cies in  the  IMF  happen  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  gold  at  this  time.  So  real  eco- 
nomic sacrifices  were  made  by  our  trad- 
ing partners.  We  should  recognize  and 
apprer:iate  thPt  fact. 

But  this  ii,  only  the  beginning  of  the 
effort  that  our  Government  has  launched. 
The  more  difficult  negotiations,  on  mone- 
tary reform  and  on  reform  of  interna- 
tional trading  arrangements,  loom  before 
us.  We  need  to  move  forcefully  to  these 
tatks  and  we  need  to  move  now.  Prompt 
action  on  this  legislation  will  assuie  our 
foreign  partners  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
intentions  and  commitments  and  clear 
the  way  for  future  negotiations. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  "WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Frenzeli. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
also  in  strong  support  of  H.R  13120  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  es.'^ential  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  provisions  of  our  new  economic 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13120,  the  modi- 
fication of  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  is 
a  bill  that  should  be  passid  now  This 
bill  comes  to  us  as  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions following  the  new  economic  policies 
first  announced  by  President  Nixon  in 
August  of  last  year. 

Specifically,  this  bill  back.'-  up  agree- 
ments made  by  Secretary  Connally  for 
the  administration  and  for  this  country 
in  both  the  Rome  and  Smithsonian 
meetings. 

We  agreed  to  devaluate  our  dollar  by 
8.57  percent.  To  devalue — that  is.  to  raise 
the  cost  of  our  gold  base — requires  this 
act  of  ConfiTess.  When  we  pass  H.R. 
13120,  not  only  will  we  be  backint;  up  our 
international  agreements,  but  we  will 
also  be  making  American  exports  cheaper 
abroad,  and  we  will  be  increasing  the 
price  of  imports  into  this  country. 

Although  the  devaluation  amounts  to 
8.57  percent,  the  net  chan;ie  in  our  cur- 
rency compared  to  currencies  of  our 
trading  partners  on  a  weighted  trading 
bpsis  will  be  12  percent. 

The  pa-ssage  of  thi.-.  bill  will  be  a  con- 
gressional endorsement  of  thi.s  comrtr.'.'s 
desire    to    :cdvice    its    balance-of-trade 
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deficits  and  to  restore  a  positive  balance. 
Uiiortunately.  the  full  effects  of  this  de- 
ajuation  will  not  be  felt  immediately, 
take  as  long  as  2  years  to  get  the 
value  from  this  reduction, 
valuation  of  our  gold  will  not  do  the 
ire  job  for  us.  Chairman  Burns  and 
Connally  were  very  emphatic 
their  statements  that  the  United 
tes  must  devote  mure  attention  to  in- 
.sing  Its  productivity  so  that  we  may 
more  effectively  in  interna- 
tiolnal  markets.  In  addition,  a  greater 
phasis  on  new  technology  is  necessary, 
.-ever,  these  are  long-term  goals, 
le  devaluation  is  an  immediate  need, 
also  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Crane 
endment  to  permit  U.S.  citizens  to 
and  trade  gold  without  restriction. 
s  always  offensive  in  a  free  countrv 
live  with  restrictions  of  any  kind, 
ertheless,  as  long  as  gold  is  even  a 
ited  base  for  our  monetary  unit,  it  i,s 
ise  to  allow  unlimited  trading  by  our 
zens,  and  especially  unwise  at  thi.s 
tinje  when  our  trading  partners  are  look- 
for  signs  of  confidence  rather  than 
<  which  might  tend  to  unsettle  the 
Id's  finance  centers. 
ur-e  an  aflinnative  vote  on  H.R. 
20  and  a  negative  vote  on  the  Crane 
mjendment  thereto. 

r.  SCHERLE   Mr.  Chairman,  in  our 

.sideration  of  this  proposed  legisla- 

and  its  effects  on  the  international 

monetary  situation,  we  .-should  he  mind- 

of  changing  perspectives  on  the  Com- 

Market. 

the  years  following  World  War  II. 

United  States,  eager  to  restore  the 

y  of  Europe  to  healthy  mdepend- 

enthu.siastically    encouraged     all 

toward     economic     cooperation 

g   our   allies   and   former   enemies 

e  on  that  continent.  Thus  the  Eu- 

J^n  Economic  Community,  also  called 

Common  Market,  grew  to  it.>  pre>- 

preeminence  with  the  ble.sMng  of  the 

ted  States    Official  American  policv 

tinues  to  endorse  the  growth  of  the 

including  the  recent  entry  of  Great 

i:ain  and  the  planned  member'ihip  of 

Dei-nark.  Ireland,  and  Norway. 

'ith  the  addition  of  these  countries, 
t  began  as  a  weak  union  of  the  oc- 
:ied  and  the  defeated  will  soon  be  one 
•  he  most  powerful  trading  entities  in 
free  world,  rivaled  onlv  bv  the  United 
OS  and  Japan  Thi.s  romniunuy  of  10 
ons  shares   a   population   exceeding 
million  and  boasts  a  combined  gross 
onal  product  of  more  than  S600  mil- 
Together  thev  will  control  over  40 
|ent  of  the  world's  trading  volume, 
le  formidable  economic  clout  wield- 
ly the  enl'drged  EEC  has  become  a 
.  'ce  of  grave  concern  to  u-  becu-e  its 
merhber  nation^-,  prodded  by  influential 
bloc-,  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
lerlands,  insi-^t  uoon  restrictive,  pro- 
tectionist policies  on  agricultural   mat- 
The  EEC  subsidizes  its  farmers  by 
iciallv  maintaining  high  prices.  This 
1  stimulates   production   and   creates 
surpluses  which,  in  turn,  are  used 
ustify  export  subsidies.  In  order  to 
ent  cheaper  imports,  like  American 
for    example,    from    underselling 
Con  mon  Market  products,  the.-e  nations 
impose  a  "variable  levy"  which  adds  on 
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the  difference  between  the  world  market 
price  and  their  owti  higher,  self-imposed 
price  floor.  Then,  in  order  to  insure  the 
disposal  of  their  self-mduced  surpluses. 
they  subsidize  exports  outside  the  ECC. 
creating  preferential  relationships  with 
other  countries  which  further  reduce  the 
mirket  for  U  S.  products. 

The  United  States  has  been  negoti- 
ating on  this  issue,  among  others,  with 
tne  EEC  for  some  time.  While  the  final 
outcome  of  the.se  talks  remains  secret, 
I  learned  that  we  have  failed  to  persuade 
the  Europeans  to  lower  their  corn  levies. 
In  fact,  thev  are  planning  an  increase  in 
the  near  future  which  could  be  disas- 
trous for  the  midwestern  feed  grain  pro- 
ducer. By  January  197.3  the  levy  on  corn 
will  reach  SI  49  per  bushel,  or  38  per- 
cent more  than  the  SI. 08  charged  in 
January  1972.  The  Common  Market  is 
America's  No  1  agricultural  customer, 
buying  a  full  40  percent  of  our  corn  ex- 
ports. The  advent  of  the  new  members  is 
expected  to  change  all  that.  The  EEC 
will  be  97  percent  seli-suiricient  in  grain 
production  within  the  next  decade,  and 
we  will  have  to  search  elsewhere  in  in- 
creasingly competitive  and  shrinking 
markets  for  buyers  of  the  20  million  tons 
of  grain  now  purchased  amiually  by  the 
Common  Market.  Some  fxpcri.:^.  estimate 
that  we  will  lose  as  much  as  $1  billion  a 
ye.ir  as  a  result  oi  its  expanded  member- 
shin. 

Despite   the   imminent   threat   to   the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy,  our 
balance  of  trade— to  which  farm  exports 
contriouted   S7.8   billion   last  year— and 
balance     of     payments,     the     American 
negotiators   in   Brussels   are   apparently 
more  concerned  about  preserving  global 
harmony  than  about  defending  U.  S.  in- 
terests. Their  attitude  reflects  the  his- 
torical pattern  of  Ameri.'an  diplomacy: 
we  tend  to  lose  at  the  conference  table 
what  victory  on  the  battlefield  or.  in  the 
present  case,  simple  justice  would  nor- 
mally  accord  us.   America   has   already 
made  its  share  of   concessions.   At   the 
urging  of  our  allies,  we  consented  to  de- 
value  the    dollar,    but    we   have   gained 
little  in   the  way  oi   reciprocal  conces- 
sions. The  much   publicized  agreement 
permitting  U  S  citrus  producers  to  com- 
rete  etm^lly  for  Common  Market  sales 
was  m  rea!  sacrifice,  .since  no  member  of 
the  EEC  grows  citrus  fruits  anyway.  The 
Eur.opeans  even  hastened  to  nullify  any 
advantage  we  nii^-ht  have  gained  "from 
our  cheaper  products  by  imposing  a  .sur- 
tax on  corn  alter  the  dollar  was  devalued. 
The    Market's    common    agricultural 
policy  is  not  only  damaging  to  the  United 
Staffs  which  has  loyally  supponed  the 
economic  renaissance  of  Europe.  It  is  also 
short-sight;d  and  self-defeating,  and  im- 
roses  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  mem- 
ber  nation"^   themselves.   Total   agricul- 
tural policy  costs  in  the  Common  Market 
exceeded  .?8  billion  a  year  at  the  end  of 
the  last  decade  and  will  .soar  much  higher 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  new  members. 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  U    S.  agri- 
cultural budget  cost  about  S6  billion  in 
the  same  period,  and  our  total  farm  out- 
put is  far  greater.  More  than  one  ex- 
pert h^s  predicted  that  the  system  will 
eventually   collapse   of   its   own    weight 
under   pressure   from    EEC    consumers. 


When  that  happens,  they  hope  that  Bri- 
tain, with  her  more  liberal  trade  tradi- 
tions, will  be  able  to  swing  the  Common 
Market  towards  a  less  exclusionary 
policy.  At  present,  however.  Britain  is 
still  the  new  boy  in  the  club  and  must 
observe  the  rules  established  by  its  sen- 
ior members.  And  they  show  no  sign  of 
willingness  to  abandon  their  protection- 
ist practices  in  the  near  future. 

On  both  sides,  the  problem  is  basically 
one  of  changing  perspective.  The  Euro- 
peans are  accustomed  to  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  their  own  individual  interests 
Their  long  history  of  wars  and  fierce 
commercial  competition  among  them- 
selves has  made  them  unfamiliar  with 
the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership. 
They  are.  as  our  ambassador  to  the  EEC 
said  frankly,  "insensitive"  to  the  inter- 
national repercussions  of  their  policies 
So  great  is  the  power  of  their  combined 
commercial  capacity  that  they  can  no 
longer  formulate  policy  solely  in  order  to 
please  their  own  constituents,  but  must 
learn  to  calculate  its  impact  on  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  they  do  not.  thev  mav 
find  that  they  have  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg. 

Tiie  United  States  also  needs  to  read- 
just Its  sights.  We  have  been  internallv 
prosperous    and    preeminent    in    world 
trade  for  so  long  that  we  have  developed 
the  dangerous  self-delusion  of  invulner- 
ability It  has  fallen  to  us  to  aid  our  allies 
from  a 'position  of  superior  strength  so 
often  that  we  seem  incapable  of  realizing 
how    drastically   our   relative   positions 
have  altered.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
Play  Santa  Ciaus  to  Western  Europe  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  economy— nor 
do  we  have  to.  United  in  a  single  econo- 
mic  community,    the   Common   Market 
countries  are  fully  capable  of  sharing 
with  us  tlie  responsibilities  and  burdens 
of    world    leadership    in    commerce,    in 
mutual  defense  and  in  aid  to  underde- 
veloped   nations.    It    is    time    we    both 
abandoned  the  old  roles  we  have  out- 
grown and  recognized  the  new  realities 
Mr.    BURKE   of    Massachusetts.    Mr 
Chairman,  today  this  House  is  about  to 
take  a  most  significant  step.  It  is  about 
to  take  a  final  action  on  a  bill  which  will 
devalue  the  once  mighty  U.S.  dollar.  All 
that  will  remain  to  complete  the  action 
after  todav's  vote  will  be  the  President's 
signing  of  the  bill,  I  doubt  that  it  will 
be  signed  with  too  much  fanfare.  That 
still,  however,  in  no  way  should  mislead 
anyone  into  thinking   that   today's  ac- 
tion is  not  one  of  the  most  significant 
we  have  taken  as  a  body  in  35  vears 
ever   since    this    country    went   off    the 
gold  standard.  On  the  other  hand  I  do 
not  want  to  play  on  emotions  today,  or 
to  the  galleries  which  is  the  same  thing. 
in   underlining   the   importance   of   the 
action  we  are  about  to  take.  By  pursu- 
ing a  path  somewhere  down  the  middle, 
it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  possible  to 
strike  the  right  balance  between  emo- 
tional e.xce.ss  and  cavalier  treatment  of 
this  most  important  matter. 

Whether  view  the  action  of  devalua- 
tion—something which  in  more  senses 
than  one  is  already  a  fait  accompli— as 
an  important  action  in  and  of  itself  or 
as  possessing  more  symbolic  signifiance 
than  anything  else,  its  significance  is 
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undeniable.  Even  as  a  symbol,  we  can  ill- 
afford  to  take  devaluation  lightly.  The 
rest  of  the  world  certainly  will  not.  The 
announcement  of  August  15  to  suspend 
convertability  was  one  of  those  historical 
earth-shaking  announcements  that 
catches  the  world  by  surprise.  Since  so 
much  of  what  makes  a  money  market 
tick,  particularly  the  international  mon- 
etary market,  is  more  psychological  than 
factual,  the  question  of  impact  and  im- 
precisions  and  interpretation  becomes 
probably  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  action  of  devaluation. 

If  other  nations  remain  unconvinced 
that  this  country  is  about  to  tackle  its 
serious  economic  problems  which  made 
devaluation  necessary  in  the  first  place 
then  in  a  real  sense  devaluation  will 
have  been  performed  in  vain.  Similarly 
if  the  American  public,  its  confidence 
necessarily  shaken  by  the  President's 
announcement  that  it  was  actually 
necessary  to  devalue  the  one  mighty 
U.S.  dollar— if  the  great  American 
public  suspects  that  the  underlying 
causes  of  devaluation  remain  as  they 
weie  before  and  further  devaluations 
will  be  necessary  then  it  will  be  difficult 
to  avoid  a  psychology'  similar  to  that 
prevailing  in  most  so-called  weak  coun- 
tries where  the  people  automatically  ex- 
pect and  anticipate  and  in  a  real  sense 
help  bring  about  devaluations  at  regular 
intervals. 

Unfortunately,  for  good  or  for  bad.  this 
Nation  and  its  currency  are  far  too  im- 
portant to  far  too  many  people  around 
the  world,  not  only  in  this  countiT.  but 
overseas  as  well,  for  any  person  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  to  take  such 
a  prospect  lightly.  Therefore,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  in  acting  on  the 
President's  request  to  devalue  the  dol- 
lar that  we  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  pledge  ourselves  today  to 
follow  through  and  do  those  things  which 
are  necessary  to  make  today's  action  a 
once  in  a  lifetime  thing.  Something  which 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  again  and 
again  in  the  future.  We  must  as  a  Con- 
gress insist  on  something  that  goes  deep- 
er than  a  devaluation —  to  insLst  upon  a 
plan  of  action  that  will  address  itself  to 
the  underlying  problems  which  made 
devaluation  necessary.  Let's  not  kid  our- 
-selves.  Let's  face  facts  as  they  are.  Un- 
less and  until  we  improve  this  Nation's 
balance  of  trade  performance  then  the 
pressure  will  be  there  to  devalue.  When 
that  pressure  becomes  irresistable,  fur- 
ther devaluation  will  become  as  neces- 
sai-y  and  as  inevitable  as  any  mathemat- 
ical equation.  Continued  di.smal  perform- 
ance in  foreign  trade  reflected  in  con- 
tinuously dismal  balance  of  trade  fig- 
ures will  inevitably  lead  to  some  adjust- 
ment in  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
places  on  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  total 
amount  of  foreign  claims  on  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar as  the  direct  result  of  continued  de- 
terioration in  our  balance-of-payments 
position  is  something  which  we  lose  sight 
of  at  our  own  peril.  Foreign  governments 
and  central  banks  just  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sit  on  piles  of  these  claims  and 
not  take  action  to  redeem  these  claims, 
if  they  conclude  that  the  dollar  has  no 


where  to  go  in  the  future  but  down  and 
down. 

I  know  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
loose  talk  about  devaluations  can  set  off 
what  the  speaker  fears  the  most,  but 
facts  must  be  faced  and  I  do  not  feel  I 
am  talking  loosely  in  saying  what  I  am 
saying  here  today.  It  will  be  far  worse  if 
this  country  continues  to  put  its  head  in 
the  sand,  make  more  speeches  about  im- 
proving our  export  performance,  with  a 
few  more  'e  "  for  export  performance 
flags  awarded  to  a  few  companies  in  the 
months  ahead  and  for  the  leadenship  to 
resign  itself  to  the  closing  down  of  one 
more  firm  after  another.  The  attitude 
which  seems  to  characterize  one  admin- 
istration after  another  in  this  country  is 
tiiat  it  is  powerless  to  do  anything  lo  stop 
the  deterioration  in  this  country's  bal- 
ance-of-trade  figures  and  that  foreign 
trade  is  something  which  is  too  sacred 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  interfere 
with.  I  know  that  I  have  been  described 
by  no  less  august  publication  than  the 
New  York  Times  a>>  a  mercantilist,  some- 
one who  IS  su.'T.posed  to  be  out  of  place  m 
the  20th  centuiy  becau  e  I  have  advo- 
cated consideraticii  of  d:-mc.^tic  piionties 
and  national  goals  as  sometlung  winch 
should  be  a  major  determinant  m  this 
nation's  trade  policies.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  New  York  Times  is  aware  that 
there  is  plenty  of  historic  precedent  to 
demonstrate  that  their  attitude  could  oe 
described  as  hopelessly  out  of  date.  The 
label  of  lais.sez  faire  it  seems  to  me  is  an 
even  more  archaic  philosophy  than  that 
of  mercantilism  I  suspect  that  once 
again  the  middle  read  between  pure  mer- 
cantilism and  pure  Iais.sez  fane  is  the 
only  philosophy  that  deserves  attention 
today  and  that  until  this  Nation  aban- 
dons its  slavisli  devotion  to  lai.s.sez  faire 
in  foreign  trade  and  understands  that  we 
will  never  achieve  a  policy  of  full  em- 
ployment to  which  eveiy  elected  official 
in  this  Government  i.-^  officially  at  least 
committed,  then  at  least  one  significant 
economic  arm  of  this  Government  will  be 
tied  behind  oiir  backs  as  we  attempt  to 
tackle  the  economic  deterioration  which 
we  find  ourselves  in. 

If  anyone  here  today  thinks  I  speak 
idly  or  am  exaggerating  too  much  let 
them  refresh  their  memories  and  review 
the  headlines  in  the  financial  pages  of 
last  week's  papers— the  New  York  Times 
included- and  see  for  themselves  that 
before  this  House  has  even  had  the  op- 
portunity to  grant  final  passage  to  the 
President's  request  for  devaluation,  the 
dollar  is  already  in  danger  of  going 
through  the  floor  of  the  level  v.e  are  be- 
ing requested  to  approve  today.  Already- 
foreign  financial  circles  are  abuzz  with 
the  prospect  that  a  bigger  and  larger  de- 
valuation was  what  was  needed.  Today  s 
action  is  already  being  viewed  as  inade- 
quate by  those  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand such  matt-ers. 

If  this  Nation  is  going  to  rely  on  de- 
valuation and  nothing  more  to  put  its 
trade  balance  in  order  and  get  its  goods 
priced  cheaply  enough  to  compete  with 
foreign  goods  and  raise  the  prices  of  im- 
ports sufficiently  so  that  they  are  no 
longer  competitive  with  U.S.  made  prod- 
ucts then  I  say  that  we  are  putting  en- 
tirely too  much  stress  and  reliance  on 


one  policy.  There  will  be  inevitable  dis- 
tortions and  crises  to  follow.  Devaluation 
cannot  be  the  only  tool  in  a  nations 
economic  ar.-^enal.  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  other  bold  steps  if  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  to  retain  the  slightest 
shred  of  confidence  in  the  economv  be- 
hind the  dollar 

Mr.  LEGGETT  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Par  Value  Monification  Act.  but 
I  do  so  with  the  attitude  of  a  man  about 
to  submit  to  cancer  surgery. 

Devaluation  is  a  necessai-y  concession 
CO  reality;  given  that  tilings  are  as  they 
are.  it  is  better  that  we  do  it  than  not 
do  it.  But  reality  is  grim,  indeed,  and 
there  is  little  reason  for  confidence  that 
the  procedure  will  give  us  a  permanent 
cure. 

Thij  bill  will  formally  ratify  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  by  8  57  percent 
relative  to  gold  and  by  12  percent  rela- 
tive to  the  average  major  foreign  cur- 
rency. We  must  do  this  because  the 
.•strength  of  our  economy  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  We  are  paying  the  price  for  years 
of  unproductive  expenditures,  of  which 
our  military  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Now  we 
must  devalue  in  order  Lo  prevent  further 
deterioration  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

But  this  devaluation  will  be  only  the 
first  of  a  series  if  wc  do  not  put  our 
economic  house  in  order  President  Nix- 
on's economic  program  is  good  in  its 
basic  concept.  I  have  supported  it  and 
I  urged  him  to  institute  it  a  year  and  a 
half  earlier  than  he  did.  But  it  has  been 
compromised  to  favor  big  business  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  lost  much  of 
Us  effectiveness. 

Inflation  has  decreased,  but  remains 
around  3'j  percent.  The  much-heralded 
employment  trickle-down  has  not  trick- 
led down  at  all:  Unemployment  remains 
just  under  6  percent  and  lost  man-hours 
remain  at  6.4  percent:  both  figures  un- 
changed over  the  past  year. 

The  regressive  value-added  tax,  if 
instituted,  will  further  compound  our 
problems  Robin-Hood-in-rever.se  tactics 
doubtless  are  good  for  the  coffers  of  the 
Republican  Party  but  they  are  not  good 
for  the  economy. 

I  hope  we  will  move  to  tighten  our  in- 
come-tax loopholes,  release  impounded 
funds  for  needed  domestic  programs. 
and  redirect  our  domestic  priorities. 
Otherwise  we  will  find  our  grim  economic 
outlook  becoming  progressively  grimmer. 

In  addition,  we  are  going  to  need  co- 
operation from  the  nongovernmental 
.sectors  of  the  economy.  Business  invest- 
ment timidity  has  contributed  to  the 
crisis. 

Labor  has  negotiated  spectacular  wage 
increase  after  spectacular  wage  increase. 
only  to  fiiid  that  we  have  now  priced 
our.selves  out  of  the  market.  When  labor 
costs  make  competitive  market  prices 
impossible,  a  company  must  either  cut 
back  or  go  out  of  business.  So  many  of 
our  craftsmen  would  now  be  earning 
excellent  wages  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  find  jobs. 

Finally,  it  says  a  great  deal  about  our 
national  values  that  the  combined  ac- 
cumulated par  value  of  our  five  largest 
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aerospace  companies  is  less  than  the 
accumulated  par  value  of  the  cosmetics 
Iniustry. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
gi  eat  reluctance  that  I  support  this  leg- 
is  ation.  We  have  been  pushed  too  far  on 
tt:  is  course  by  the  administration  to  back 
•ay. 

This  legislation  will  develop  a  tempo- 
rary advantage  for  American  exports. 
However,  as  the  price  of  imports  is  in- 
ased  to  the  American  domestic  con- 
SLtner,  it  will  set  the  stage  for  increased 
pieces  for  American  goods  which  will  face 
competition.  The  result  could  be 
(■erse  to  the  American  consumer, 
flowever,  these  prospects  are  offset  by 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  stimu- 
e.xports  and  employment  in  those  in- 
dilstries  which  produce  for  export, 
rhe  Price  Commission  and  the  con- 
of  America  must  carefully  monl- 
price  levels  to  insure  that  the  price 
e  is  maintained  on  all  consumer  goods. 
^Ir.   RARICK.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
solely  disappointed  that  a  point  of  order 
raised  and  sustained  against  the 
aniendment  to  allow  the  American  peo- 
to  buy.  sell,  or  own  gold.  I  had  in- 
ed  to  support  the  amendment  £ind, 
t  was  adopted,  support  the  bill.  With- 
;  the  amendment.  I  can  see  that  noth- 
i.s  accomplished  except  yielding  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  this  body 
compromised  schemes  made  between 
I  international  bankers  and  adminis- 
ion's  representatives. 
stensibly,    this    body,    which    many 
tirfees  has  been  referred  to  as  the  House 
the  people,  has  today  proven  itself  as 
House  of  the  International  Bank- 
when   a  small   amendment  which 
allow  Americans  to  own  gold  is  no 
ger  germane. 

me  the  rights  of  Americans  are 

fotdamental  and  take  far  higher  priority 

n  the  rights  of  foreigners  and  tnter- 

;ional  monetary  manipulators.  Riglits 

the  American  people  should  always 

germane    where    legislation    is    for 


ould 


Acjiericans. 

do  not  understand  the  great  fear  of 
allbwing  a  debate  or  even  the  vote  on 
th(  Americans'  right  to  own  gold.  Surely. 
evt  n  if  .ve  had  been  able  to  muster  suffi- 
cient  support  to  demand  a  vote,  those 
wi^o  believe  in  the  preferential  rights  of 
Americans  would  have  been  defeated  by 
ou  ■  internationalist-minded  colleagues. 
So  the  fear  must  have  been  at  even 
all  )w:ng  the  pro-American  bloc  to  ex- 
pn  ss  their  ideas  because  they  might  leak 
thi  ough  to  the  American  people  and  re- 
mi  Tid  them  that  in  our  country  the  Amer- 
ica n  people  come  last. 

■  Adoption  of  the  amendment  to  allow 
ou  •  people  to  o^^-n  gold  would  have  per- 
mi  ,ted  them  to  realize  the  intrinsic  evi- 
dei  ice  of  their  labor — stable  gold. 

'  The  right  of  the  American  citizens  to 
.-.  sell,  or  hold  gold  is  an  essential  free- 
a  freedom  that  continues  to  be 
defiled  our  people  since  the  Gold  Reserve 
of  1934.  Unfortunately,  the  American 
Qcjvemment  has  not  seen  fit  to  deny  this 
freedom  to  foreigners  and,  up  to  August 
15.  1971.  continued  to  meet  this  coun- 
try's commitments  to  stabilize  foreign 
int  erests  through  convertibility  of  Amer- 
lc«  n  obligations  Into  gold,  a  practice  that 


ha£  depleted  our  gold  reserves,  threat- 
ened our  economy,  and  has  forced  the 
administration  to  propose  the  legislation 
presently  before  the  House. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  American 
Government  discriminates  against  its 
own  people  by  denying  them  a  right  that 
it,  until  recently,  guaranteed  to  foreign- 
ers. 

The  administration  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  this  question  of  the  right  of 
American  citizens  to  own  gold  "should 
be  considered  and  resolved  at  a  later 
date,  when  the  monetary  role  of  gold 
has  been  definitely  settled  as  a  part  of 
the  overall  monetary  reform."  As  sug- 
gested by  my  colleagues,  both  in  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  all  Members  and  in  de- 
bate here  on  the  House  floor,  in  such  an 
eventual  settlement,  gold  can  play  only 
one  of  the  following  three  roles:  First, 
we  demonetize  gold:  .second,  we  retain 
fractional  gold  backing,  but  not  enough 
to  permit  convertibility:  or  third,  we 
restore  convertibility. 

Evidence  taken  from  the  committee 
print  accompanying  this  legislation,  in- 
dicates that  the  admmistration  favors  a 
diminishing  role  of  cold.  I  quote: 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  monetary  role  of  gold  should  con- 
tinue to  diminish.  With  the  advent  of  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  In  the  Fund,  the  world 
now  has  a  basic  reserve  asset  which  Is  not 
held  In  private  hands  and  hence  is  free  from 
hoarding  and  speculation  which  have  arisen 
In  connection  with  gold  There  is  no  need 
to  raise  the  official  gold  price  merely  to  in- 
crease world  reserves. 


It  Is  the  view  of  the  tr  S.  Administration 
that  this  modest  change  In  the  official  gold 
price  should  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the 
trend  toward  de-emphasls  of  gold  In  the  In- 
terna'lonal  monetary  system  .  .  As  gold 
i3  becoming  more  widely  iised  a.s  a  non- 
m.onetary  commodity,  it  becomes  less  satis- 
factory 03  a  monetary  reserve. 

It  is.  therefore,  evident  that  the  ad- 
ministration position  favors  either  the 
first  or  second  pos.nbility:  That  is.  first, 
we  demonetize  gold,  in  which  instance 
there  can  obviously  be  no  objection  to 
the  restoration  of  this  basic  right:  or, 
second,  we  retain  fractional  backing,  in 
which  case  the  restoration  of  this  right 
would  have  no  connection  whatsoever 
between  the  ofBcial  price  of  gold  and  the 
world  price  Of  course,  should  the  ad- 
ministration choose  th"  latter  instance, 
convertibility  would  be  impossible. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  to  permit 
Americans  to  own  gold  would,  therefore. 
have  had  no  real  effect  on  the  adminis- 
tration's position.  It  would  have  restored 
a  basic  freedom  to  the  American  people  to 
realize  the  tangible  rewards  of  their  la- 
bor and  would  have  created  a  boom  in 
the  mming  industry,  provided  thousands 
of  jobs,  making  the  United  States  a  major 
gold  exporter  once  again,  thus  helping  to 
reduce  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

I  am  convinced  that  Americans  shoiild 
have  the  right  to  own  gold. 

This  would  have  been  a  true  monetary- 
reform.  Since  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  deny  even  consideration  of  any  rights 
to  the  American  people  in  the  ow,"nership 
of  gold,  I  must  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 


Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Par  Value  Modification  Act", 

Sec.  2,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  establish  a  new  par  value 
of  the  dollar  of  $1  equals  one  thirty-eighth 
of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold.  When  established 
such  par  value  shall  be  the  legal  standard 
for  defining  the  relationship  of  the  dollar  to 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  gold  certifi- 
cates pursuant  to  section  14(c)  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  405b). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  maintain  the  value 
in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of  United 
States  dollars  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  to  the  extent  provided  In  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  such  Institutions, 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, to  remain  available  until  expended,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  nece6sar>-  to  provide  for 
such  maintenance  of  value. 

Sec.  4.  The  Increase  In  the  value  of  the  gold 
held  by  the  United  States  (Including  the  gold 
held  as  security  for  gold  certificates)  result- 
ing from  the  change  in  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar  authorized  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    CRANE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crane:  Page  2, 
insert  Immediately  after  line  17  the  follow- 
ing: 

■Sec.  5.  (a)  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  442  and  443) 
are  repealed. 

"lb)  No  provision  of  any  law  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  no 
rule,  regulation  or  order  under  authority 
of  any  such  law,  may  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  ptu-chaslng,  holding, 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  In  gold." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  im- 
ixjrtant  that  in  considering  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  American  citizens 
should  have  the  right  to  own  gold  that 
we  examine  not  only  the  arguments  on 
behalf  of  this  right,  but  also  the  criti- 
cisms presented  by  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  this  right  should 
continue  to  be  denied  to  Americans. 

In  this  entire  discussion,  the  histori- 
cal background  is  often  forgotten.  It 
must  be  remembered  if  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed In  a  meaningful  way  to  consider 
the  merits  of  this  proposal. 

Professor  Milton  Friedman,  writing  in 
Newsweek,  August  16,  1971.  declared 
that— 
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There  never  was  and  there  Is  not  now.  any 
valid  reason  to  prohibit  Individuals  from 
owning,  buying  or  seUlng  gold.  Individuals 
should  have  the  same  right  to  trade  In  gold 
as  they  have  to  trade  In  sliver,  copper,  alu- 
minum or  other  commodities. 

The  initial  nationalization  of  gold  by 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  character- 
ized by  Professor  Friedman  as — 

An  act  of  expropriation  of  private  proper- 
ty In  no  way  different  in  principle  from  Cas- 
tro's nationalization  of  U.S. -owned  factories 
and  other  properties  without  compensation 
or  from  Allende's  nationalization  of  U.S.- 
owned  copper  mines  In  Chile  at  a  price  well 
below  market  value.  As  a  nation  we  do  not 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  we  object  to 
these  acts  of  expropriation.  We  did  precisely 
the  same  thing  to  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment prohibits  Americans  from  own- 
ing gold,  it  is  interesting  indeed  that  the 
other  countries  in  the  world  which  have 
adopted  a  similar  policy  of  prohibition 
are  primarily  totalitarian  dictatorships, 
such  as  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  East 
Germany,  Hungary.  Rumania  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  only  non-Conmiunist 
states  with  such  a  prohibition  are  Cey- 
lon. India.  Libya,  Mall  and  Rhodesia. 
Even  Great  Britain,  which  followed  our 
owTi  policy  for  years,  restored  the  right 
to  ownership  of  gold  coins  last  year. 

When  the  Bretton  Woods  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  was  set  up,  foreign 
central  banks  were  allowed  to  convert 
their  paper  dollars  into  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce,  but  the  prohibitions  against 
American  citizens'  doing  so,  or  even  hold- 
ing gold,  was  continued. 

Economist  Henry  Hazlitt  notes  that — 

The  excuse  continued  to  be  that  If  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  allowed  this  right,  they 
might  drain  the  Treasury  of  so  much  gold 
that  It  could  not  fulfill  its  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  convert  into  gold  for  foreign  central 
banks.  But  now  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  repudiated  and  defaulted  even  on 
this  pledge,  the  last  excuse  for  depriving  pri- 
vate citizens  of  the  right  to  own  gold  or  hold 
gold  has  been  wiped  out. 

Yet,  while  the  last  excuse  for  such  a 
policy  has  been  eliminated,  the  policy 
continues,  and  continues  to  be  support- 
ed. In  addition,  faced  with  a  government 
policy  of  inflation,  deficit  spending,  and 
cuiTency  devaluation,  citizens  have  no 
safeguard.  With  the  right  to  own  gold, 
states  Mr.  Hazlitt: 

American  citizens  would  have  a  major  way, 
prohibited  to  them  now,  of  protecting  their 
savings  against  the  further  erosion  In  value 
of  an  irredeemable  dollar. 

The  basic  question  involved.  It  seems 
to  me,  is  that  of  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual American  citizen.  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  for  June  24,  1971,  notes  that — 

Americans  are  just  as  free  and  surely  have 
as  many  rights  as  Canadian,  West  German, 
or  Mexican  citizens.  Right?  Not  quite.  The 
citizens  of  those  other  countries  can  own 
gold.  Americans  can't. 

One  reason  which  seems  to  motivate 
those  who  urge  the  continuation  of  the 
prohibition  against  private  holding  of 
gold  is  that  they  wish  none  to  be  free  to 
escape  the  inflationary  management  of 
money  which  has  become  a  preserve  of 
government  administrators. 

Discussing  this  point,  Henry  Hazlitt 
points  out  that — 


If  individuals  all  over  the  world  were  legal- 
ly free  to  hold,  buy  or  sell  gold  they  would 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  against  being 
ruined  by  their  monetary  managers.  Under 
such  conditions  gold,  whether  "monetized" 
or  not,  would  soon  become  the  de  facto  in- 
ternational currency,  in  terms  of  which  in- 
ternational transactions  would  Increasingly 
be  made. 

It  is  important  at  this  time  that  we 
examine  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  the  idea  of  American  citizens 
having  the  right  to  own  gold. 

It  has  been  stated  that  providing  citi- 
zens with  such  a  right  would  be  damaging 
to  the  governmental  policy  of  "reducing 
the  monetary  role  of  gold." 

The  fact  is  that  the  reduction  of  the 
monetary  role  of  gold,  begun  in  the  New 
Deal  has  now  been  completed.  Gold 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  deposits  have  been  abolished. 
Even  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  world 
market  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  has 
been  abandoned.  Today,  there  is  a  free 
market  in  London  where,  in  August,  the 
price  of  gold  was  $40  an  ounce. 

Since  that  time  the  price  has  risen 
dramatically.  From  a  year-end  price  of 
$42  an  ounce,  gold  by  February  had  risen 
to  over  $49,  one  of  the  sharpest  rises  on 
record  and  a  20-year  high. 

In  addition,  all  indications  are  that 
irrespective  of  a  change  by  the  United 
States  in  its  policy  of  denying  American 
citizens  the  right  to  buy,  sell,  or  hold 
gold,  the  world  price  of  gold  will  continue 
to  climb  owing  to  significant  increases 
in  industrial  demand  for  the  metal.  The 
Washington  Post,  February  14,  1972,  had 
an  article  dealing  with  the  industrial 
demands  on  the  world's  gold  supply: 

Free-world  production,  now  thought  to  be 
at  Its  peak,  stands  at  1,262  metric  tons  a 
year — a  figure  which  some  estimates  suggest 
will  barely  meet  Industrial  demands  within 
a  year  or  two.  Purely  industrial  consumption 
(excluding  Jewelry)  of  the  gleaming  metal 
has  Increased  by  as  much  as  17%  a  year  in 
the  past  and  Is  expected  to  level  off  at 
around  BTc   In  the  future. 

It  has  been  said  by  critics  of  the  right 
of  citizens  to  owti  gold  that  this  matter 
should  be  considered  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  monetary  role  of  gold  has  been 
settled  as  part  of  an  overall  monetary 
reform. 

In  such  an  eventual  settlement,  gold 
can  play  only  one  of  three  roles:  First, 
we  demonetize  gold;  second,  we  retain 
fractional  gold  backing,  but  not  enough 
to  again  permit  convertibility;  or  third, 
we  restore  convertibility. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  each  of  these 
situations. 

If  all  gold  backing  is  removed,  there 
can  obviously  be  no  objection  to  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  lost  right  to 
own  it. 

If  we  retain  fractional  backing,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  immediate  resto- 
ration of  the  right  to  buy,  sell  or  hold 
gold  since — as  at  present— there  is  no 
connection  whatsoever  between  the  offi- 
cial price  of  gold,  $38  per  oimce,  and  the 
world  price,  $49  per  ounce,  and  con- 
vertibility is  impossible. 

Convertibility  is  only  feasible  when  the 
world  market  price  and  the  oflQcial  price 
are  in  harmony.  Since  soaring  industrial 
demand  keeps  pushing  the  market  price 
higher,  annual  devaluations  would  be  re- 


quired to  achieve  this  end  and  it  would 
require  a  current  devaluation  of  37  per- 
cent which  has  been  called  totally  un- 
acceptable to  foreign  bankers  and  con- 
trary to  U.S.  determination  to  dmrmsh 
the  role  of  gold,  and  which  tngger  re- 
ciprocal devaluations  throughout  the 
world. 

If  private  ouTienship  were  immediate- 
ly restored  and  the  market  price  of  gold 
doubled,  it  would  have  no  impact  upon 
an  ultimate  settlement  of  the  role  of  gold 
restoring  convertibility  because:  First, 
governments  will  arbitrarily  deciee  the 
official  price  of  gold;  and  second,  the 
percentage  of  devaluation— even  at  the 
present  market  rate,  $49  an  ounce— will 
trigger  reciprocal  devaluations  through- 
out the  free  world,  a  consequence  tliat  is 
unavoidable. 

Another  objection  raised  in  opposition 
to  private  ownei-ship,  sale  or  purchase  o: 
gold  is  that  it  would  benefit  sj^eculator- 
On  the  basis  of  the  recent  Waslnngton 
Post  article,  it  seems  that  unless  the 
United  State.s  reopens  the  rich  pold 
mines  in  our  Western  States  and  Alaska 
and  adds  to  the  world's  tzold  supply,  we 
can  anticipate  that  the  rismg  industrial 
demand  for  gold  will  produce  just  such 
a  windfall  for  speculators  because,  as  the 
Post  article  observes: 

The  nonmonetary  demand  for  the  meta; 
proved  far  higher  than  any  one  in  Industry 
had  thought  possible.  Industrial  uses  (ail 
forms  of  fabrication)  consumed  1,050  ton.s  in 
1968  This  combined  with  the  570  tons  taken 
up  by  speculators,  exceeded  the  free-wor:d 
production    that    yeaj    by    360    tons. 

The  article  continues: 

By  1973-74,  say  some  estimates,  Industrial 
uses  for  gold  alone  could  equal  the  non- 
Communifit  world's  ai.nual  production  fig- 
ures. All  this  suggests  a  dramatic  rise  in  the 
price  of  free-market  gold  during  the  next 
decade,  unless  the  Soviets  choose  to  release 
some  of  their  holdings  . .  . 

What  this  also  suggests  is  that  invest- 
ment in  gold  in  the  world  market  is  go- 
ing to  secure  handsome  profits  for  spec- 
ulators, regardless  of  what  nations  or 
central  banks  do  about  the  role  of  gold  in 
the  international  monetary  system,  be- 
cause of  the  growing  industrial  demand 
with  rather  constant  production.  Fur- 
ther, the  So\1et  Union,  which  for  years 
has  engaged  in  gold  mining  activitieb, 
will  benefit  enormously  from  these 
market  conditions.  Why  should  the  So- 
viet Union  enjoy  this  kind  of  privileged 
position  when  the  United  States  po.sse.sses 
enormous  cjuan titles  of  gold  in  the 
ground,  which  at  the  present  time  can- 
not be  mined  because  of  the  US  efforts 
to  hold  down  the  market  price  of  gold? 

Prior  to  1934.  thousands  of  Americans 
were  employed  in  the  mining  mdustr>-. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  potential 
jobs  available  in  the  mimng  industrj-  if 
the  price  of  gold  reaches  a  level  profit- 
able enough  for  the  mining  companies  to 
go  back  into  production.  There  are  a 
number  of  benefits  to  the  American  econ- 
omy if  we  do  so. 

First,  it  would  contribute  positively 
toward  remedying  unemployment.  Sec- 
ond, the  United  States  has  sufficient  gold 
reserves  underground  to  make  this  coun- 
try CMC  of  the  foremost  exporters  of  gold 
in  the  world.  Since  it  is  our  policy  to  seek 
to  remedy  our  balance-of-payments  defl- 
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surely  becoming  a  major  exporter  of 
would  help  to  meet  this  objective. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  policy  is  to 
dikninish  the  role  of  gold  in  the  intema- 
ti  jnal  monetary  system,  the  basis  upon 
lich  a  number  of  spokesmen  have  op- 
posed the  right  of  citizens  to  owti  gold, 
exactly  the  opposite  conclusion 
)uld  logically  be  in  order.  If  American 
izens  once  again  had  the  right  to  buy, 
1,  or  hold  gold  as  they  do  any  other 
ccjmmodity — be  it  pork  bellies,  or  soy- 
— then  the  goals  of  those  who  op- 
se  this  right  would  actually  have  a 
b^ter  chance  of  taking  place.  As  long  as 
is  a  continued  denial  of  this  right. 
e  will  continue  to  put  a  special 
on  the  role  of  gold — for  this 
retison.  if  for  no  other. 

urge  the  adoption  of  this  proposal  be- 

se  it  should  be  the  fundamental  right 

every  American  to  invest  m  gold,  just 

every  American  has  the  right  to  in- 

t  in  precious  gems.  The  United  States 

ilmost  unique  among  free  world  coun- 

s  in  prohibiting  this  right.  Gold  re- 

setve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 

s  and  deposits  have  been  abolished 

the  reduction  in  the  monetary  role 

gold  that  President  Roosevelt  began 

now  completed.  The  adoption  of  this 

sal,  in  addition  to  restoring  a  fun- 

da^nental   right   to   all   of   our   citizens. 

also  create  a  boom  in  the  mining 

ustry.  providing  thousands  of  jobs  and 

;e  again  making  the  United  States  a 

jor   gold   exporter,   thereby   reducing 

■  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

t  is  an  old  legal  maxim  that  when  the 

for  a  law  ceases  to  exist  that  the 

itself  should  be  eliminated.  If  there 

r  was  a  valid  reason  to  prohibit  Amer- 

citizens   from   holding    gold,    that 

does  not  exist  at  this  time   Since 

t  is  the  case,  the  prohibition  should 

be  eliminated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 

■nan  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Cr.vnei  has  ex- 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Pelly,  and  by 
un  mimous  consent.  Mr.  Crane  was  al- 
io v  ed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
uti.' 

Ir.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
th4  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Ir.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geitleman  yield? 

:  It.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  offering  his  amendment  which  would 
peimit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  hold.  buy.  or  sell  gold. 

I'rankly  I  am  not  aware  of  the  ulti- 
te  effect  of  the  amendment  nor  do  I 
pre  tend  to  understand  if  there  is  enough 

p  to  carry  it  out,  but  I  have  long  re- 
ted  the  fact  that  foreigners  could  turn 

1  heir  American  dollars  for  gold  as  they 
COL  Id  for  years  when  American  citizens 
coild  not.  The  every  morality  of  the 
issie  together  with  my  high  regard  for 
the  se  who  support  this  Crane  amendment 
imi)el  me  to  say  I  u1ll  vote  for  it  if  the 
po:  It  of  order  is  not  upheld. 

yiv.  Chairman,  the  intricacies  of  the 
moietary  system  are  not  always  clear, 
but  the  integrity  of  fiscal  policy  is  clear, 
anc  when  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  n  lonopoly  on  gold  and  a  citizen  cannot 


buy  or  sell  it,  the  situation  calls  for  pub- 
lic debate  so  I  hope  the  committee  can 
consider  the  amendment. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Patman*  insist  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 
The  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  1934  Gold  Reserve  Act  and  it 
is  on  a  different  subject  matter  entirely. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Brown- I   to  speak  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr  Crane)  wish  to  speak 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  to  speak  to  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  Cannon's 
Precedents — VIII.  2938.  42— indicate  that 
tiie  Crane  amendment  to  .sections  3  and  4 
of  the  Gold  Reserve  .Vt  of  1934  '31 
U.S.C.  442-443  <  is  germane  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  13120  which  would  amend 
section  14' c  of  the  same  act  31  U.S.C. 
405' bi  > .  In  the  ruliu'-j  on  2942  above  the 
Chair  stated: 

A  rmmb-?r  of  ca-ses  have  oociirred  In  th»' 
consideration  C'f  this  bill  where  amendments 
have  been  offered  which  were  not  germane  to 
any  section  Included  in  the  present  bill  but 
were  clearly  germane  to  sections  In  the  origi- 
nal la-.v  It  seems  clear  to  the  Chair  that  this 
amendment  is  germane  to  a  section  of  the 
original  law.  which  under  the  Precedents 
may  be  repealed  or  am.ended  in  this  bill. 

The  amendment  was.  therefore,  enter- 
tained. 

The  pending  bill  'HR.  13120'  is  not 
limited  to  31  U.S.C.  405' b'.  In  fact,  sec- 
tion 3  of  H.R.  13120  gives  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  broad  authority  to  main- 
tain the  value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the 
holdings  of  US.  dollars  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  IBRD.  IDB.  IDA. 
ADB.  Each  of  these  refers  to  a  separate 
section  of  existing  law.  For  example.  22 
U.S  C.  286' c>  regulates  the  changes  in 
the  par  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  for  the 
IMF.  Other  citations  are  available  for 
the  other  banks. 

Cannon's  Precedents — VIII.  2944— is 
not  relevant  because  the  amendment  for 
repeal  applied  to  the  whole  general  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  iieard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman's  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  legislation  before  the 
House  for  two  reasons,  one  specific  and 
one  general. 

First,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  goes  far  beyond  the  language 
of  H.R.  13120.  which  modifies  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  with  respect  to  gold. 
The  gentleman  proposes  to  amend  the 


Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  which  is  not 
contemplated  to  be  changed  by  the  bill 
we  have  before  us.  Of  course,  both  propo- 
sitions are  related  to  gold,  but  it  is  well 
established  that  two  subjects  are  not 
necessarily  germane  because  they  are  re- 
lated. As  is  recorded  in  Cannon's  Prece- 
dents of  the  Hou.se,  volume  VUI,  section 
2965,  where  an  amendment  is  more  than 
an  amplification,  and  brings  in  addi- 
tional subject  matter,  it  is  not  germane. 
Most  recently,  on  February  23,  1972,  the 
Chair  ruled  an  amendment  was  not  ger- 
mane on  the  basis  that  there  was  no  ref- 
erence in  the  pending  legislation  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  to  which  the  amend- 
ment referred. 

Second,  on  more  general  grounds,  this 
proposal  is  nongermane  because  it  is  not 
related  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  biU  before  us.  The  scope  of  this  bill 
is  quite  narrow:  it  modifies  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  from  one  thirty-fifth  of  a 
fine  troy  ounce  of  gold  to  one  thirty- 
eighth  of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  sim- 
ply for  the  Congress  to  give  its  formal 
consent  to  the  President's  action  taken 
to  change  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  as 
required  by  section  5  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act.  The  gentleman's 
proposed  amendment  would  clearly  de- 
part from  this  purpose  and  embark  upon 
a  new  pursuit— that  of  the  rights  of  U.S. 
citizens  to  own,  buy,  or  sell  gold.  In  the 
gentleman's  mdividual  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  he  has  characterized  his 
objective  as  a  question  of  individual 
rights  and  freedoms  rather  than  one  of 
monetary  policy  and  operations.  Indeed, 
he  has  implied  that  the  restoration  of  this 
right  would  not  alter  our  economic  situ- 
ation. 

I  shall  not  speak  to  the  substantive 
merits  of  the  amendment,  but  only  insist 
that  the  purpose  and  content  of  the 
gentleman's  proposal  differs  so  substan- 
tially from  that  of  the  legislation  before 
the  House  as  to  make  it  nongermane.  To 
permit  its  introduction  would  violate 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  the  precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes;  I  would  address 
myself  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  certain  that  I  unde-stand 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  correctly 
when  he  said  that  H.R.  13120  in  no  man- 
ner affects  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934. 
There  is  specific  reference  in  this  bill  to 
section  H'c  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Art 
Therefore,  since  this  is  applicable  to  thf> 
Gold  Reserve  Act,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  by  that  precedent  it  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Vanikl  Tl-;e 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  Chair  has  be- 
fore it  the  amendment  offeied  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Crane  i  .  The 
Chair  has  very  carefully  examined  the 
amendment.  The  Chair  has  also  exam- 
ined the  bill.  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion has  one  purpose:  to  establish  a  new 
par  value  of  the  dollar  in  relation  to  gold. 
It  does  not  amend  existing  law.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  amend  the  Gold 
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Reserve  Act  of  1934  to  permit  UJS.  citi- 
zens to  purchase  and  hold  gold.  The 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order,  rul- 
ing out  consideration  of  the  excellent 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Crane)  to  restore  the  right 
of  every  American  to  own  and  use  gold, 
ought  to  be  of  serious  concern  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  easy  to  delegate  power  to 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  only 
to  see  that  power  used  as  the  basis  for 
Executive  orders  issued  by  a  President 
with  those  orders  having  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law.  We  have  just  seen  an 
example  of  how  hard  it  is  to  recapture 
those  delegated  powers — in  other  words 
to  again  vest  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
American  Citizen  the  right  to  own  gold. 

But  I  obtained  this  time  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  this  morning. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gather, 
and  I  just  came  in  from  the  phone,  that 
the  gentleman  is  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  join  the  gentleman.  I 
have  never  been  more  right  in  my  life 
than  on  the  Postal  Coi-poration  bill,  and 
I  am  going  to  support  the  gentleman's 
position  on  this,  because  the  only  thing 
this  is  going  to  do  is  stick  John  Q.  Public 
right  where  it  hiu-tc.  It  is  going  to  raise 
the  price  of  everything  that  is  imported. 
If  Members  think  domestic  manufactur- 
ers are  not  going  to  raise  their  prices 
right  after  this  to  just  cover  the  price  of 
the  imports,  they  are  wrong.  That  is 
what  the  manufacturers  are  going  to  do 
and  John  Q.  Public  is  going  to  get  it  right 
in  the  pocketbook.  It  will  be  about  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
every  one  of  the  Members  who  votes  for 
it  can  go  home  and  explain  it  to  his 
constituents. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Connally  is  concerned, 
he  is  about  in  kindergarten  as  far  as  in- 
ternational economics  are  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  on  all  counts.  Now.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  ,  the 
great  printing  press  money  advocate.  I 
would  like  to  read  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  this  morning. 

U.S.  ofnclals  are  hinting  at  the  possibility 
of  a  further  delay  in  formal  devaluation  of 
the  U.S.  dollar,  causing  concern  among  for- 
eign authorities  about  fresh  speculative 
surges. 

Instead  of  notifying  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  of  the  dollar's  new  value  as 
soon  as  Congress  passes  the  devaluation  bill  \ 
itself — probably  today — the  Treasury  Is  ex- 
pected to  w^lt  until  Congress  also  enacts  a 
related  appropriations  bill. 

I  want  the  Members  to  especially  hear 
this: 

The  appropriations  bill  would  permit  the 
U.S.  to  contribute  an  additional  $1  billion  to 
the  World  Bank  and  other  development-aid 


Institutions  to  make  up  for  the  approximate 
8'^  cut  in  the  dollar's  international  value. 
The  Treasury  also  is  seeking  an  appropria- 
tion of  about  $525  million  to  allow  it  to 
honor  Its  similar  "maintenance  of  value" 
pledge   to   the   120-countrj-  ixrp  itself. 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  good  old  Uncle  Sucker  is  preparing 
to  bankroll  the  foreign  aiders  to  the  time 
of  and  additional  $1,525  bUlion  just  as 
soon  as  you  pass  this  bill — I  am  not  go- 
ing to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemaji  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  a  few  moments  ago,  made  an  ob- 
servation concerning  the  Secretar>'  of  the 
Treasury,  an  observation  wliich  I  under 
no  circumstances  share.  I  think  the 
President's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
one  of  the  most  able  men  I  have  ever 
known  in  government,  period.  I  think  he 
has  done  a  fine  job  in  every  respect.  He 
has  tackled  some  of  the  toughest  prob- 
lems any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
ever  tackled,  and  I  think  in  the  face  of 
those  difficulties  he  has  done  a  masterful 
job  in  trying  to  find  the  right  answer  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  I  noted  it 
was  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  is 
scarcely  a  Government-controlled  insti- 
tution— it  is  an  independent  financial  in- 
stitution— who  went  over  very  quietly  to 
Switzerland  2  weeks  ago  to  attend  the 
semisecret  meeting  of  the  central  bank- 
ers of  Europe  and  assure  them  that  in- 
terest rates  in  the  United  States  were 
going  to  be  raised.  It  was  not  Treasury 
Secretary  Connally  who  gave  them  that 
assurance.  It  was  Burns. 

But  I  will  give  Connally  credit  for  one 
thing,  one  statement  he  has  made,  and 
that  was  on  March  1  when  he  stated  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  House  that  this  country  is  broke. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gro-ss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
it  is  my  understanding  that  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums  is  the  head  of  our  central  bank  in 
the  United  States.  Assuming  that  is  true, 
and  I  believe  it  is  accurate,  then  it  was 
perfectly  proper  for  Dr.  Burns  to  attend 
this  meeting  with  the  other  central 
bankers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  we  had  a 
central  bank  in  this  country  but  if  we 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  turn  the  control  of 
all  the  banks  over  to  Arthur  F.  Burns, 
relegating  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  a  second-rate  role,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  being  an  independent  agen- 
cy, drawing  no  support  and  very  little 
direction  from  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  then  we  have  reached  a  sorry 
stage  in  the  history  of  this  country. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  more  observations  about 
the  minority  leaders  statement  I  note 
he  did  not  dispute  what  I  said  about  the 
general  public  getting  it  in  the  pocket- 
book.  I  hope  he  does  dispute  it.  becau.se 
I  think  I  am  right,  and  1  will  talk  to  him 
about  that  in  September  and  October 

Tile  other  thing,  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  Connally's  character.  I  just  said 
that  as  far  as  international  economic,'^, 
he  is  still  in  kindergarten,  and  I  stand 
on  that  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  centloman  from  Wi.s- 
consin  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
tell  the  House  here  and  now  if  it  is  pro- 
posed through  the  process  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  its  8  percent  forced  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  to  bankroll  the  World 
Bank  for  an  additional  $1  billion,  and.  of 
course,  many  more  billions  to  all  the  in- 
teiT.riLion;;!  agencies  to  which  we  con- 
tribute? Is  that  what  is  going  to  result 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

I  yield  10  the  gentleman. 

Mr  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  liow  much  times  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have  remain- 
ing? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Quite  a  bit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

PRFFERFNTIAL     MOTION     OFFERED    BT     MR      CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  first? 

Mr.  GROSS  Do  you  want  to  withdraw 
your  objection,  Mr.  Reuss? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  Do  vou 
want  to  withdraw  it? 

Mr,  REUSS  No. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  first? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  do  not  have  the  floor, 
but  I  will  in  a  minute  and  I  will  yield  to 
you. 

The  Clerk  read  the  motion  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  committee  do 
now  rl.se  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  on  his 
preferential  motion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  for  just  10  seconds? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  get  an 
answer  from  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, but  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  to  go  down  to  com- 
plete the  hearings  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment budget.  I  am  late  now. 

I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  thev 
have  a  nice  little  clause  in  there  that  says 
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ifl  anything  like  this  happens,  it  is  auto- 
matic; we  agree  that  we  can  go  to  the 
Cpmmittee  on  Appropriations  and  make 
the  difference  caused  by  the  devalua- 
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want  to  tell  the  gentleman  I  am  going 
ddwn  right  now  to  straighten  that  out. 
ai  id  if  this  passes,  they  will  be  8  percent 
st  ort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  had  time  to  cogitate  on  the 
qi4estion  I  asked  him  so  that  he  can  now 
e  me  an  answer? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  be  much  obliged.  In 
I  was  going  to  get  5  minutes  on  my 
and  try  to  make  a  reply  to  the  gen- 
^man.  I  did  not  want  to  intrude  on  what 
"  to  be  a  peculiarly  intramural  dis- 
sion  on  the  minority  side. 
^Ir.  GROSS.  What  is  an  intramural 
di:  cussion? 
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^Ir.  REUSS.  That  the  Treasury  Secre- 
belongs  in  the  kindergarten,  grade 
sciool,  high  school,  college,  or  graduate 
hool,  or  whatever.  Although  I  found  the 
lerchange  and  the  by-play  edifying, 
me  address  myself  to  the  precise  ques- 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  story  in  the  Wall  Street 
Joirnal  today  that  there  are  those  in  the 
Treasury  who,  although  this  bill  be 
today  and  sent  to  the  White 
would  nonetheless  drag  their  feet 
;il  sometime  In  May  or  June,  when  we 
a  hypothetical  appropriation  through, 
before  notifying  the  International  Mone- 
Fund  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  directed  him — and  I  am 
u4ting  from  the  bill  before  us  "to  take 
steps  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
value  of  the  dollar  of  $1  equals  one 
thiity-elghth  of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of 
goM." 
\  /hatever  that  is. 

f  ow,  this  bill  does  not  give  the  slight- 
discretion  to  the  Treasury,  or  to  any 
general    counsel    thereof,    to 
take  his   time,   or  otherwise 
dildte  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  let  me  answer  the  gentle- 
maii's  question  Just  as  clearly  as  I  know 
If  the  Treasury  refuses  to  carry 
the  win  of  the  Congress,  if  it  asserts 
need  to  get  some  kind  of  an  appro- 
pri4tlon  before  communicating  the  wlU 
the   Congress   to   the   International 
Mo^ietary  Fund,  it  will  be  In  contempt  of 
Congress,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
simple  language  in  H.R.  13120. 
say  that  because  we  have  already 
fooled  around  for  far  too  long  with  a 
)le  mechanical  bookkeeping  measure 
;h  will,  if  passed,  go  some  part  of  the 
to  still  the  fever  in  the  international 
_    markets,  a  fever  which  only 
week  threatened  to  erupt  into  an- 
major  crisis.  So  we  are  dealing  here 
some  very  serious  matters  affecting 
jobs  and  well-being  of  the  people  in 
,  the  people  In  Wisconsin,  the  people 
Bjlichigan.  and  the  people  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union, 
GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  want 
hole  5  minutes? 
REUSS.  I  hate  to  Intrude  on  the 
genljleman's  time. 

GROSS.  I  know  how  badly  the 
gen^eman  must  feel  about  that. 

Tike  gentleman  is  saying  "Yes."  it  Is 
true  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  today  and 
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the  dollar  devalued,  depreciated  and 
deteriorated  by  another  8  percent,  this 
means  the  Government  is  going  to  reach 
down  into  the  poor  old  taxpayer's  pocket 
and  dig  out  more  billions  to  put  into 
these  International  grabbass  of  one  kind 
or  another. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  And  happily  at  the 

moment • 

Mt^GROSS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  TIEUSS.  After  Mr.  Connally 
reaches  down  into  the  poor  overbur- 
dened taxpayer's  pocket  to  accomplish 
the  task  which  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, he  will  lift  him  up  again  and  give 
him  eternal  life  by  telling  him  he  has 
made  almost  a  billion  dollars  on  the 
bookkeeping  value  of  gold,  so  the  poor 
old  fellow— the  taxpayer,  not  Mr.  Con- 
nally— will  be  in  about  the  same  position 
as  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  tried  to 
paraphrase  Lincoln  once.  I  would  rather 
he  did  not  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  vote  for  this 
bill  should  understand  that  they  are  not 
simply  voting  to  increase  the  price  of 
gold  by  $3  an  ounce.  They  are  voting  for 
further  raids  on  the  taxpayers  that  will 
unquestionably  run  into  several  billions 
of  dollars.  I  want  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa— I  hope  he  will  listen  to  this,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  comment  on  his  state- 
ment— spoke  about  the  independent  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Now,  there  is  no  independ- 
ent Federal  Reserve.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve is  not  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  under  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  is  elected 
by  all  the  people.  Even  the  board  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  selected 
and  appointed.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  elected. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  inde- 
pendent Federal  Reserve  being  absolutely 
a  fake.  It  is  not  independent.  Read  the 
act.  The  word  "independent"  is  never 
mentioned.  It  was  never  intended  to  be 
independent. 

I  will  admit  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct  in  this,  that  they  have 
been  acting  independently  of  the  Gov- 
eniment. 

In  fact.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  this  House  who 
wants  to  do  something  that  is  worth- 
while, that  is  going  to  save  a  lot  of 
money.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
buying  through  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee in  New  York— the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York— Government 
bonds  that  are  interest-bearing  Govern- 
ment bonds,  using  our  printed  currency 
and  credit  over  here  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  says  is  no  good. 

Wait  just  a  moment.  I  have  mv  own 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  The  gentleman 
wanted  me  to  listen  and  wanted  me  to 
respond. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  However,  they  take 
this  money  that  the  gentleman  says 
is  no  good,  printed  money  and  credit 
and  they  buy  Federal  Reserve  Gov- 
ernment bonds  with  this  money.  For 
awhile  It  amounted  to  only  $1  or  $2  bil- 
lion. They  were  doing  it  so  they  would 
not  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  money. 


But  after  awhile,  it  got  to  be  $25  biUlon 
and  they  wanted  the  power  to  let  the 
banks  have  these  bonds,  because  the 
banks  needed  the  revenue  from  these 
bonds.  The  Federal  Reserve  did  not  want 
to  do  it.  There  was  testimony  before  our 
committee.  But.  anyway,  they  did  not 
get  by  with  it. 

The  amount  of  money  in  that  port- 
folio—and this  win  really  shake  you— 
now  amounted  to  $70  billion.  And  that 
was  bought  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
an  agent  of  the  U.S.  Government.  By 
using  printed  money  and  Government 
credit  that  is  also  a  Government  obliga- 
tion tiiat  did  not  cost  them  a  penny.  They 
traded  this  for  these  Government  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $70  billion.  The  interest 
on  that  amounted  to  $4  billion  last  year 
and  will  amount  to  $4  billion  this  year. 
They  spent  it  for  any  purpose.  They  want 
no  restriction  or  limitation  authorized 
by  Congress  although  the  Constitution 
says  that  our  money  should  only  be  spent 
by  an  appropriation  of  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  appropriation  bill.  Yet  they 
collect  $4  billion  from  the  Treasury  who 
collects  it  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  and  they  spend  it  for  what  they 
want  to,  for  any  purpose.  They  spend 
about  $300  million  a  year,  and  the  rest 
of  it  goes  into  the  Treasury. 

So,  the  point  is  that  unless  those  bonds 
are  canceled,  we  owe  two  debts — $70  bil- 
lion of  money  outstanding  and  the  bonds 
that  the  money  were  to  pay  for.  That  Is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  way  to  run  a 
railroad  or  to  run  a  government.  We 
will  never  get  this  corrected  imtil  we 
cancel  those  bonds.  There  is  where  the 
gentleman  can  make  a  fight  where  it  will 
be  worthy  of  consideration  and  where  it 
will  be  in  the  public  Interest  and  every- 
one will  praise  the  gentleman  for  joining 
forces  with  those  who  believe  that  when 
you  pay  a  debt,  the  debt  should  be  can- 
celed and  that  the  taxpayers  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  those  bonds  twice. 
That  is  what  they  will  have  to  do  unless 
you  cancel  these  bonds. 

Now,  of  course  some  Members  claim 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  to  do  in 
Congress;  that  they  need  to  get  positions 
of  chairmanship  and  seniority  so  that 
they  can  do  something  in  Congress  that 
is  worthwhile.  That  is  something,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  Is 
worthwhile,  and  I  make  this  statement 
today  and  no  one  can  contradict  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  am  not  yielding 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
in  order  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
contradict  It? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  using  my  own  time, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  is  not  taking  this  time 
out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  cannot  yield  at  the 
present. 

So.  there  Is  $70  billion  that  has  been 
handled  in  this  fashion  and  this  should 
be  corrected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 
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The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  debate.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  an  expert  in  international  af- 
fairs, particularly  as  it  pertains  to  de- 
valuation, but  I  do  think  some  observa- 
tions ought  to  be  made. 

When  it  was  announced  that  we  were 
going  to  devalue  our  dollar,  some  of  the 
administration  leaders  claimed  that  this 
was  a  great  victory  and  we  would  have 
500,000  new  jobs.  Another  administra- 
tion leader  said  it  would  be  as  many  as 
750,000  new  jobs.  That  was  misleading 
If  not  false  political  claim.  They  hailed 
it  as  a  great  victory. 

I  do  not  consider  what  happened  a 
victory.  I  think  it  was  an  embarrassment 
to  the  United  States.  When  we  devalue 
that  is  an  admission  that  our  financial 
matters  are  in  trouble.  We  ought  to  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not  a  happy  situation  for 
us,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

For  years,  off  and  on.  we  endured  a 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments,  1 
2,  3  billion  dollars,  and  we  rolled 
with  that  punch.  But  when  about  a  year 
ago  we  also  had  a  huge  deficit  in  trade, 
those  two  factors  combined  made  it  nec- 
essan.'.  as  I  see  it,  that  we  take  some 
action,  and  the  natural  evolvement  was 
that  we  would  devalue.  But  that  does  not 
mean  automatically  that  we  will  have  a 
victory,  and  we  will  have  all  these 
750,000  new  jobs.  It  does  mean  that  we 
can  have  a  better  situation  as  they  claim 
if  we  sell  them  more  goods.  If  we  export 
more  goods  than  we  bring  into  the  coim- 
try.  I  think  that  could  be  true.  But  just 
devaluation  itself  does  not  mean  that. 
Devaluation  can  work  only  If  we  have 
increased  productivity  at  a  lessened  cost. 
That  we  will  have  a  great  victory  that 
they  claim  just  does  not  hold  up,  as  I 
see  it.  We  must  have  increased  produc- 
tivity, and  at  a  lessened  cost,  hopefully. 

It  means  a  very  important  thing.  That 
means  that  we  must  be  able  to  sell  more 
goods  than  we  buy.  That  means,  con- 
versely, the  people  who  are  In  Europe 
and  in  Japan  must  necessarily  be  willing 
to  buy  more  than  they  are  going  to  sell. 
Well,  if  I  know  anything  about  my  good 
German  friends  and  French  friends,  or 
our  NATO  friends,  they  like  to  sell  a  lot 
more  than  they  like  to  buy.  And  that  is 
going  to  apply  the  same  way  with  the 
Japanese. 

If  that  is  true,  then  how  can  we  pass 
judgment  that  must  automatically  en- 
dorse this  bill? 

I  rather  think  that  devaluation  is 
something  that  we  should  do.  However, 
I  do  not  think  it  means  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  talk  in  personality  terms  with 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
probably  the  strongest  man  in  the  U.S. 
Government  today,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  needs  any  defense  by  us,  or  by  the 
Government.  I  would  invite  anybody  who 
wants  to  take  him  on  to  come  before  the 
proper  committee  to  do  so  because  I 
think  he  will  take  care  of  his  work  just 
as  well  as  he  takes  care  of  the  UJ3.  busi- 
ness, and  in  a  very  able  fashion. 

But  what  the  Congress  does  need  to 
know  is  what  are  these  trade  agreements. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  have  really 
worked  out  with  NATO.  What  insurance 


do  we  have  that  NATO  is  going  to  buy 
more  than  before  the  big  deficit  to  make 
up  the  $13  biUion  deficit?  Also,  what  as- 
surance do  we  have  that  Japan  will  ac- 
cept a  strong  trade  agreement?  And 
what  about  Canada? 

Do  we  know  what  the  trade  agree- 
ments are?  Have  any  of  you  seen  it? 

I  do  not  propose  that  Congress  ought 
to  preempt  the  field  of  trade  negotia- 
tions or  agreements,  that  should  be  left 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  there  ought  to  be  a  better  co- 
ordination, there  ought  to  be  some  kind 
of  a  directing  force  in  the  Congress. 

It  needs  a  broad  spectrum  of  all  of  the 
Members  in  which  we  can  actually  ex- 
amine these  trade  agreements  because 
then,  if  we  know  what  is  in  the  agree- 
ments, then  we  can  bring  them  to  the 
floor  and  vote  more  intelligently  on 
whether  we  ought  to  devalue  or  not;  at 
least.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Congress 
can  set  up  such  a  task  force.  I  guess 
that  devaluation  Is  probably  a  necessary 
step.  It  may  give  us  a  little  advantage 
right  now  in  this  8  percent  increase, 
but  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  2 
percent  or  3  percent  or  5  percent 
of  inflation,  and  that  inflationary  degree 
of  increase  is  automatically  going  to  eat 
up  any  advantage  we  will  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  devaluation. 

I  believe  that  we  must  set  our  own 
fiscal  house  in  order  if  we  are  going  to 
hope  that  devaluation  will  have  the 
meaningful  degree  of  sucess  that  we  hope 
and  pray  it  might  have. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  comment  that  this  is  precisely 
the  thrust  of  my  dissenting  views  as  they 
are  found  on  page  14  of  the  committee 
report.  I  was  the  one  Member  who  voted 
against  this,  and  who  raised  the  ques- 
tions which  the  gentleman  has  raised, 
and  to  which  I  had  no  satisfactory  an- 
swers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Pickle)  has 
expired. 

'Mr.  PICKLE,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patman,  was  granted  permission  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes,  i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  that  the  trade  agreements  arc 
mentioned  throughout  the  hearings.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  get  a  copy 
of  the  hearings.  Not  only  does  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasm-y  discuss  them  fully 
and  insert  the  excerpts  that  he  should, 
but  also  Mr.  Eberle,  who  is  the  Special 
Representative  to  the  President  for  Trade 
Negotiations  testified  and  also  discussed 
the  agreements  and  what  they  were. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
hearings  please. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  In  mentioning  the  trade 
agreements,  did  he  mention  them  with 
reference  to  commodities? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  he  does. 
Mr,  PICKLE.  Does  he  go  Into  a  full 
discussion  of  commodities? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  that  is  full  ;ind 
complete,  I  believe. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
that.  I  have  talked  with  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  said  they  did 
not  know  really  what  was  In  it— the 
agreements. 

But  if  there  Is  a  full  discussion  of  it, 
I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tliey  put  out  a  separate 
report  in  -vhich  they  discussed  it  fully, 
about  all  the  trade  agreements.  They 
are  fully  discussed  in  the  hearings,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
to  me  because  we  have  these  strong 
trade  agreements  that  this  ratio  will  re- 
verse itself  and  that  we  will  correct  this 
SI3  billion  deficit? 

Mr.  PATAL^N.  No— I  do  not  claim  that, 
but  I  do  say  it  will  be  a  forward  step 
and  a  giant  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  do  not  challenge  the 
gentleman's  reference  about  what  is  in 
the  report.  I  have  not  seen  it — or  found 
it  yet— but  I  will  read  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  All  I  have  seen  so  far  is 
a  lot  of  generalities. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  in  both  the  com- 
mittee report  and  in  the  hearings. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  u.se  my  5 
minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  pages  110  and  111  of  the  hearings  be- 
cause the  issue  of  farm  commodities 
and  what  we  have  accomplished  m  our 
trade  negotiations  with  the  Europeans 
is  the  subject  discussed. 

I  think  you  will  find  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  area.  Nevertheless,  frankly. 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made  with  respect  to  iarm  commodi- 
ties. I  think  we  could  have  been  some- 
what tougher  with  our  Common  Market 
friends  because,  after  all,  our  favorable 
consideration  of  their  insistence  on  our 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  was  condi- 
tioned on  their  aj^reement  to  participate 
in  serious  trade  negotiations  and  prog- 
ress in  eliminating  trade  restrictions  on 
American  products. 

The  Common  Market  countries  pres- 
ently have  pulled  a  double  whammy  on 
us  wlien  it  comes  to  farm  products  "They 
not  only  have  maintained  prices,  but  al.<-o 
they  provide  export  subsidies  which  even 
compoimd  the  problems,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence American  farm  commodities  do 
not  have  a  real  opportunity  to  compete 
in  other  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  progress 
has  been  made.  And.  that  progress  in 
trade  negotiations  contemplated  our  ac- 
tion here  today  and  ultimate  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  I  think  the  administration 
should  be  commended  on  it.s  program  in 
this  regard  and  for  the  progress  it  has 
made. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focu.scd 
here  today  on  the  trade  agreements  and 
our  ability  to  hold  our  own  in  the  foreign 
field  and  to  sell  our  goods  as  effectively 
as  others  sell  to  us. 

But  I  do  feel  we  have  overlooked  some 
of  the  abnormalities  tliat  have  led  to  this 
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de\jaluation.  I  mentioned  before  the  ex- 

ve  investment  by  American  corpora - 

tioiks  m  industries  overseas,  I  would  like 

luote  from  the  committee  report  on 

bill  on  page  6  which  says: 

i  ome  degree — 

4nd  that  is  an  understatement — 
persistent    U  S.    payments    problems — 
cularly   the   imbalances   -with   Europe — 
been  caused  by  the  high  level  of  U.S. 
"  expenditures  abroad. 

Ipstead  of  worrj-ing  and  fussing  about 

her  we  can  keep  up  in  our  trade 

these  other  countriss — and  we  cer- 

ly  can— we  should  think  about  the 

abuses  of  our  trade  balance,  and 

icularly  the  appalling  expenditures 

■sea.s  for  Vietnam  and  places  like  that 

we  are  wasting  not  only  blood,  but 
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we  do  not  correct  these  past  failures, 
t  is  going  to  happen  to  us  in  the  fu- 
?  Let  us  use  the  experience  of  the 
to  take  care  of  the  diflictilties  that 
arise  in  the  future. 

BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  hope  the 

leman  will  give  me  an  opportunitv 

iswer  The  gentleman.  I  think,  would 

to  agree  that  we  have  reduced  our 

"itures   overseas   in   Vietnam.    He 

d  have  to  agree  that  progress  has 

made  in  the  European  area,  as  far 

ATO  and  other  countries  are  con- 

:.   with   respect    to   those   nations 

g  up  local  troop  costs.  The  gentle- 
in  all  fainiess  would  have  to  agree 
progress  has  been  made;  though  it 
not  be  as  much  as  he  would  like  it 

it  is  much  better  than  it  was  be- 
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GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
is  recognized. 

GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
that  in  this  discussion  we  should  be 
serious  because  this  is  a  ver>-  serious 
.  A  while  ago  the  gentleman  from 
brought  up  what  I  considered  to  be 
question.  On  page  9  of  the  com- 
report  we  have  a  paragraph  that 
ts  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  a 
.3er  who  voted  against  this  bill  in 
committee.  That  is  double  talk.  I  do 
think  it  is  fair  to  any  one  of  us  to 
use  double  talk  in  espousing  any 
ular  cause  or  bill,  whether  I  am  for 
whether  I  am  against  it. 
gentleman  from  Iowa  raised  the 
^on   about    the   budgetary    outlavs 
would  result.  I  do  not  think  he 
'ed  a  serious  answer,  and  I  think  it 
proper  question.  The  fourth  para- 
on  page  9  of  the  report  states— 
,    In    the    Fund,    as    a    result    of    the 
in  the  par  value  of  the  doHar.  the  to- 
ease  in  assets  equ.ils  $575  million  and 
crease   in   llabllltip.s  amounts   to   $523 
The  S525  million  in  letters  of  credit 
to  be  Issued  to  the  Fund  will  not  re- 
budgetary  expenditures  even   when 
upon,    since    transactions    with    the 
represent  exchanges  of  assets  that  are 
?  the  budget. 

Thj  t  sounds  good,  but  then  comes  the 


(  rea 


are 
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ver,  in  order  to  issue  these  letters  of 
an  appropriation  of  approximately 
llllon  will  be  requested. 


I  consider  this  double  talk,  because  the 
first  sentence,  the  prior  sentence,  talks 
about  no  budgetary  outlay,  and  then  the 
veiy  last  sentence  says.  "Oh.  yes,  but  we 
will  have  to  come  and  ask  for.  request 
S525  million  in  appropriations." 

I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  right  or 
wrong.  I  am  saying  it  is  not  right  to  have 
this  kind  of  double  talk  in  trying  to  pre- 
sent the  true  impact  of  what  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  House,  will  be  vot- 
ing upon  today.  This  ha.-,  reference  only 
to  the  impact  with  respect  to  our  partic- 
ipation m  one  fund.  Naturally,  in  every 
other  one  of  our  assets,  our  commitment, 
or  whatever  way  you  want  to  describe  it. 
we  will  have  a  corresponding  increa.se  of 
8  percent  that  we  will  have  to  ante  up. 
The  basic  reasons  I  voted  against  this 
bill,  I  repeat,  are  outlined  on  page  14  and 
It  is  not  my   intention  at  this   time  to 
rai.se  this  kind  of  is;  ue  because  I  was  the 
only  member  of  the  committee  to  vote 
against    it.    and    quite    obviously    that 
makes  me  a  small  and  minute  minority. 
It  would  not  be  fair  now  to  raise  the  it- 
sue  on  the  House  floor  when  I  know  the 
circumstances  arc  not  proper.  I  believe 
that  nothing  would  be  hurt  at  all  if  the 
Congress  would  wait  a  little  bit  longer 
and  look  into  thi.-,  matter  a  little  bit  more 
thoroughly,  because  the  way  we  are  do- 
ing it  a-sures  we  will  have  a  repetition  of 
consideration   of   this   very   same   issue 
within  the  near  future. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZAli:z.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr,  ABERNETHY,  I  am  pleased  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  taken  the 
floor  to  make  these  remarks.  May  I  in- 
quire whether  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
was  on  the  floor  when  the  --entleman 
from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Hays  >  made  liis  remarks 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill':' 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  I  was  here  and  heard 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Here  is  what  he 
said.  And  up  until  that  !X)int  I  had  in- 
tended to  vote  for  the  measure,  but  I  am 
a  little  bit  shaken  up  now.  I  do  not  know- 
now  what  I  will  do.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
support  the  bill— not  that  I  would  in- 
fluence anyone. 

The  gentleman  from  Oliio  said  that 
the  bill  would  result  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  at  higher  pnces,  and  it 
would  be  a  natural  thing  for  the  Ameri- 
can producer  to  allow  prices  to  go  a 
little  higher  But  the  consumer  of  the 
Nation  will  be  the  one  who  will  have 
it  taken  out  of  his  pocketbook.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Olilo  stated  the  question  sub- 
stantially correctly  when  he  said  that 
imported  goods  will  naturally  cost  us 
more.  But  the  advocates  of  the  propcsed 
change  use  that  argument  in  favor  of  the 
change  because  it  would  mean  that  we 
would  import  less  goods,  and  it  might 
provide  an  opportunity  to  .sell  American- 
made  goods  more  cheaply  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired, 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gonzalez  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. > 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  prices  of 
imported  goods  go  up— which,  of  course 
they  will— that  would  make  a  broader 
spread  between  imported  goods  and  do- 
mestically produced  goods;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  think  so 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And.  therefore 
that  affords  the  domestically  produced 
goods  an  opportunity  to  go  up  in  price 
and  still  maintain  the  same  competitive 
position:  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  agree  with 
that,  except  that  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  advocates  of  this,  which  is  in  favor 
of  the  change,  is  because  .t  would  stimu- 
late our  exports  because  foreigners  could 
buy  them  cheai^er.  I  do  not  know  exactlv 
how  it  works. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  make  it  good  at  both  ends  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  true,  we  can- 
not have  It  both  ways. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez  i  for  throwing 
more  light  upon  that  part  of  the  iceberg 
that  cannot  be  seen  in  this  bill.  In  other 
words,  he  has  already  revealed  the  huge 
additional  cost  to  just  one  international 
fund.  The  Members  of  the  House  ought 
to  realize,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  this  is  going  to  cost  much, 
much  more  money  in  other  areas  of  our 
contnbutions   to  foreign  Institutions 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  is  no  question 
of  that.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows 
I  have  taken  this  floor  in  behalf  of  some 
of  the  other  institutions  to  which  our 
country  contributes,  but  I  think  the 
truth  is  necessary,  and  no  matter  how 
unpleasant  we  ought  to  face  it,  and  no 
matter  what  the  cost  is  that  should  be 
faced.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

I  Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
l.>oint  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
prompt  passage  of  the  par  value  modifi- 
cation bill.  The  most  important  featm-e 
of  this  bill  is  the  authorization  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  commu- 
nicate a  new  par  value  for  the  dollar  to 
th2  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
new  value  would  be  one  thirty-eighth  of 
a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold  instead  of  the 
current  par  value  of  one  thirty-fifth  of 
an  oimce. 

The  relationship  of  the  dollar  to  gold 
is  not  what  this  bill  is  all  about  however. 
Gold  only  serves  as  the  common  inter- 
national measuring  device  for  expressing 
the  values  of  currencies.  What  this  bill 
really  accomplishes  is  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  domestic  legal  steps  which 
the  United  States  must  take  in  order  to 
ratify  the  agreement  for  a  realinement  of 
exchange  rates  reached  by  the  major 
Western  trading  nations  on  December 
18.  This  realinement.  so  beneficial  to  the 
United  States,  was  not  easily  won.  Under- 
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standably,  countries  with  undervalued 
currencies,  which  were  earning  large 
payments'  surpluses,  could  see  little  rea- 
son why  they  should  adjust.  But  the 
United  States  was  at  a  substanial  com- 
petitive disadvantage  because  of  this  arti- 
ficial rate  structure  and  change  was 
absolutely  necessary.  In  addition,  our 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  also 
stemmed  in  part  from  trade  barriers  to 
our  exports  and  inequitable  burden 
sharing  in  the  defense  area. 

August  15  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States  had  come  to  the  full  real- 
ization that  our  major  trading  partners 
had  reached  economic  maturity.  In  this 
new  era  the  United  States  recognized 
that  it  would  have  to  pursue  its  own 
economic  self-int^jrest  in  the  context  of 
continuing  to  pursue  the  goal  of  world 
prosperity. 

The  exchange  rate  realinement  which 
this  bill  would  ratify  has  had  the  strong 
endorsement  of  individual  Congressmen 
since  the  agreement  was  arrived  at.  This 
strong  interest  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States  is 
not  new.  Numerous  committees  of  the 
Congress  have  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  balance-of-payments  position  of 
the  United  States.  Many  but  not  all  of 
these  examinations  have  focused  on  our 
exports.  The  loss  of  our  traditionally 
large  trade  surplus  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  intensive  inquiry.  Remedial  ac- 
tions have  been  taken.  The  most  recent 
action  that  Congress  has  taken  is  the 
provision  of  a  new  corporate  form,  the 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion, which  is  a  tax  measure  for  restor- 
ing equity  to  our  tax  treatment  of  U.S. 
exporters,  putting  them  in  a  tax-neutral 
position  to  compete  abroad,  both  against 
U.S.  overseas  manufacturing  operations 
and  foreign  exporters.  The  DISC,  as  it 
is  called,  is  now  being  studied  for  use 
both  by  existing  exporters  and  by  firms 
who  have  not  had  experience  in  foreign 
trade.  Removal  of  a  tax  barrier  to  export- 
ing, which  the  DISC  accomplishes,  is  one 
of  the  elements  that  will  help  restore  our 
trade  accoimt  surplus. 

Another  trade-related  measure  passed 
by  the  Congress  last  year  w^as  the  Ex- 
port Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971. 
This  act  is  designed  to  assure  that 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  is  suffi- 
ciently available  to  be  competitive  with 
foreign  financing.  Sales  are  not  to  be 
lost  because  of  better  export  financing 
being  made  available  by  our  foreign 
competitors. 

Other  measures  also  work  toward 
improving  our  trade  account.  The  job 
development  credit  will  be  used  to  mod- 
ernize plant  and  equipment.  This  will 
tend  to  make  U.S.  products  more  com- 
petitive due  to  plant  efficiency.  Also  very 
important  is  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  which  is  being  used  to  ctu-b  U.S. 
inflation.  A  lower  relative  rate  of  infla- 
tion to  that  of  our  trading  partners  wHl 
automatically  be  felt  in  our  trade  ac- 
count. As  the  prices  of  oiu-  exports  rise 
more  slowly  than  those  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts, our  goods  will  sell  better  in  foreign 
markets. 

The  exchange  rate  realignment  gives 
the  United  States  the  opportunity  to 
allow-  these  other  measures  which  we 


have  taken  to  take  hold.  Controlling 
domestic  inflation,  modernizing  our 
plants,  removing  tax  inequities  on  ex- 
porting, and  assuring  competitive  export 
financing  could  only  have  halted  the 
deterioration  in  our  trade  balance.  In 
the  absence  of  a  change  in  exchange 
rates,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
improve  our  trade  picture  dramatically. 
We  now  have  that  chance  due  to  the 
Smithsonian  Agreement.  Prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  ratifying  the  Decem- 
ber 18  agreement  will  protect  and  for- 
malize the  new  highly  beneficial  rate 
structure  which  was  achieved  at  the 
Smithscnian. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.^^issippi  ithe  Honor- 
able Tom  ABERNETHY  I  that  our  problem 
today  is  the  fact  that  American  products 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  world  market 
and  many  areas  of  the  domestic  market. 
That  is  what  is  leading  to  our  present 
problem,  to  our  present  unemployment. 
So.  by  devaluing  the  dollar,  while  at  the 
same  time  other  nations  upgrade  the 
value  of  their  currencies,  all  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  is  to  put  ourselves  back  in  the 
ball  game  so  that  we  can  be  competitive 
with  foreign  products.  It  is  not  going  to 
bring  any  windfall  to  any  company,  be- 
cause the  profits  of  almost  every  major 
employer  in  this  country,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  have  been  dropping  steadily. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  in  his  dis- 
senting views  quotes  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  saying: 

Changes  in  the  monetary  system  alone  will 
not  solve  problems  of  balance  of  payments 
adjustment  ... 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  truest  statements  that  has 
ever  been  made.  The  gentleman  con- 
cludes his  dissenting  views  by  saying  he 
is  afraid  of  another  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  What  I  say  is  this.  This  bill  be- 
fore us  today  will  put  us  once  again  in 
a  competitive  position  in  the  domestic 
market  and  in  the  world  marketplace. 

That  is  not  going  to  be  the  entire  an- 
swer. We  do  not  have  to  have  produc- 
tivity at  a  cheaper  cost.  We  have  to  have 
increased  proauctivity  at  our  present 
cost. 

What  has  actually  priced  us  out  of  the 
world  market  has  been  national  unions 
negotiating  national  settlements  any- 
where from  10  to  12  to  15  percent  a  year. 
That  has  been  added  on  to  our  domestic 
and  world  prices,  and  we  have  actually 
priced  ourselves  out  of  the  markets. 

If  we  can  increase  productivity  and  re- 
tain present  costs  while  inflation  is  oc- 
curring in  other  countries,  as  it  is  doing 
and  has  been  domg.  then  what  we  will  be 
able  to  do  is  regain  our  leadership  in 
world  trade  and  our  leadership  in  our  do- 
mestic markets. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman   from   Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman  he  is  saying,  in  answer 
to  the  point  made  by  Mr,  Hays,  and  in 
regard  to  the  question  I  discussed  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  this  will  en- 


able us  to  move  more  goods  into  these 
markets,  to  ship  more  goods  abroad. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  And  also  into  our  do- 
mestic markets. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  it  be  true  that 
we  are  going  to  move  more  goods  abroad, 
more  goods  into  Germany,  more  goods 
into  Japan,  more  goods  mto  France,  and 
so  on.  why  is  it  that  those  countries  re- 
ceive this  devaluation  with  such  enthusi- 
asm? It  looKs  to  me  like  thev  would  reject 
It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Somebody  has  de- 
ceived the  gentleman,  if  they  have  told 
him  that  this  devaluation  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  and  the  upgrading  of  the 
value  of  other  currency  was  received 
with  any  enthusiasm  at  all.  We  eventu- 
ally managed  to  settle  for  something  like 
a  little  over  8  percent,  and  the  other 
countries  accepted  this  with  the  greatest 
reluctance. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  Do  they  not  feel 
thi.s  will  enable  them  to  move  more  mer- 
chandise into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  foreign  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes. 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  No.  Just  the  oppasite 
is  true,  because  right  now,  just  to  use 
one  example,  there  is  not  a  company  in 
the  United  States  making  radios.  We 
can  go  back  .iust  a  decade  and  a  h.alf  ago, 
or  perhaps  slightly  longer,  to  when  the 
United  States  was  making  most  of  the 
radios  produced  m  the  world.  Today  we 
are  not  producing  a  radio.  The  billWill 
enable  American  companies  to  start  get- 
ting ba'-k  into  the  domestic  market,  and 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  foreign 
countries  to  sell  products  in  thi.s  coimtry 
Mr  ABERNETHY.  Is  the  gentleman 
making  the  point  that  the  foreigners 
will  move  their  merchandise  here  at 
higher  prices,  and  therefore  move  less' 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Williams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
30  .seconds  > 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 
plus  the  other  steps  we  must  take,  which 
I  have  already  described,  will  enable  the 
foreign  producers  to  move  less  products 
into  the  United  States,  and  will  enable 
the  American  products  to  become  com- 
petitive, therefore  helping  the  American 
econonxv. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  But  they  will  move 
them  at  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  it  costs  a  few  more 
pennies  to  buy  something  domestically,  so 
long  as  it  is  made  m  America  and  means 
jobs  for  Americans,  then  I  say  the  gentle- 
man may  be  right. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thought  the  Japa- 
nese   received    this    with    considerable 
enthusiasm. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS,  That  is  not  true. 
Mr,  CRANE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Could  it  possibly  be  true 
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ti  at  the  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
iT  an  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
short  time  ago  was  offered  in  the  com- 
rrittee  and  that  the  chairman  of  the 
ccmmittee  'Mr.  Patman)  ruled  that 
amendment  was  not  subject  to  a  point 
ol    order  in  the  committee 

Mr.  CRANE.  That  is  indeed  correct. 
aid  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  touch  upon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  possible  that  he 
cduld  then  have  made  a  point  of  order 
arainst  the  amendment  on  the  House 
(K)r? 

M. 
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L-.  CRANE.  The  gentleman  is  correct 

recognizing  that  there  seems  to  be 

inconsistency    and    a    contradiction 


At  thJs  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 

explain  my  vote  in  support  of  the  de- 

■4luation  bill  in  the  committee,  because 

not  anticipate  that  a  point  of  order 

■  be  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 

e  when  I  endeavored  to  submit  an 

iendment  I  had  submitted  in  commit- 

and  which  was  defeated  at  that  time. 

had  submitted  the  same  amendment 

was  submitted  here  on  the  floor.  A 

pcjint  of  order  was  made.  The  chairman 

the  committee   iMr.  Patman  >    over- 

the  point  of  order  on  the  grounds 

my  amendment  was  in  fact  ger- 

me.  So  I  anticipated,  as  I  notified  the 

^imittee  at  that  time,  coming  before 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 

State  of  the  Union  and  resubmitting 

amendment.  There  was  forewarning, 

d  I  made  the  assumption  on  the  basis 

the  chairman's  rulmg  that  we  would 

•e  the  opportunity  for  a  free  discus- 

"  of  the  amendment  on  its  own  merits 

we  would  have  the  opportunitv  to 

on  it. 

Hiat  opportunity  has  now  been  de- 

.  As  a  result.  I  would  like  to  register 

objections  to  the  devaluation  bill  on 

ground  that  I  think  it  is  meaningless 

slatlon. 

[f  you  turn  to  the  report,  for  examp'e 
-?r  the  statement  -Need  for  Legisla- 
■  It  indicates  that  it  is  necessarv  be- 
e  the  par  value  of  the  dollar  In  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  cannot  be 
"hjanged  without  prior  approval  of  the 
"gress.  To  be  sure  It  cannot,  but  to 
that  is  no  explanation  of  the  need 
the  legislation, 
rhe  "need  for  the  legislation"  is  be- 
of  certain  agreements  that  have 
negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
"iry.  amongst  others,  with  Interna- 
bankers  from  abroad— speciftcallv 
?  Group  of  Ten. 

But  what  conceivable  difference  can 
make    whether    one    cannot    convert 
"  term  claims  on  American  gold  re- 
at  $35  an  ounce  or  at  $38  an  ounces 
rhere  were  objections  raised  bv  both 
J^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Con- 
".  and  Dr.  Arthur  Burns  in  the  com- 
to  my  amendment  on  the  groimds 
it  would  have  a  destabilizing  effect 
^  we  got  some  international  mone- 
settlement.  Yet  any  such  interna- 
monetary    settlement    can    only 
jjlve  one  of  three  possible  options: 
TxTst  of  all,  we  demonetize  gold:  sec- 
we  maintain  some  official  price 
gold  that  does  not  correspond  in  any 
jjy  to  the  market  price:  or.  thirdly,  we 
go  to  full  convertibility. 

:f  you  will  examine  each  one  of  the 
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possible  options  on  Its  own  merits,  there 
can  be  no  logical,  supportable  argument 
against  immediate  restoration  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  their  right  to  buy,  sell,  or 
hold  gold.  In  the  event  of  demonetiza- 
tion in  the  final  monetarv  reform  it  Is 
apparent  that  private  ownership  will 
not  have  any  effect. 

If  you  maintain  the  ofBcial  price  of 
gold  at  $38  an  ounce  with  the  world  price 
at  $48  an  ounce  or  higher— and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  world  price  will  con- 
tinue to  climb — then  quite  obviously  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
Americans  are  restored  their  basic  right. 

And  under  that  third  condition- 
namely  full  convertibility— it  would  re- 
quire devaluation  in  the  magnitude  of 
37  percent  now.  and  yet  we  are  discussing 
only  an  8.5-percent  devaluation. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally 
testified  before  our  committee,  such  a 
massive  devaluation  would  tnprrer  re- 
ciprocal devaluations  on  the  part  of  all 
of  our  major  trading  partners.  That  is 
an  unavoidable  consequence  if  you  are 
talking  in  terms  of  full  convertibility, 
which  we  are  not, 

Tliey  both  indicated — Secretary  Con- 
nally and  Dr.  Burns — that  we  are  not 
talking  in  terms  of  a  long-range  settle- 
ment involving  either  full  coavertibOity 
or  demonetization,  with  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Reuss'  who  I  know  is  a  supporter  of 
demonetization.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns  says 
our  trading  partners  would  not  go  along 
with  tliat. 

But  I  will  say  in  support  of  the  view 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  whom 
I  know  favors  demonetization,  a.s  does 
Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  the  noted  econ- 
omist from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  opportunity 
extended  again  to  American  citizens  to 
enjoy  the  right  to  buy.  sell,  or  hold  gold 
would  have  hastened  the  day  that  their 
objectives  might  have  been   realized. 

Finally,  there  are  tho.se  present  today 
who  urge  consideration  of  the  question  of 
private  ownership  of  gold  on  its  own 
merits.  When  I  first  submitted  my  owm 
bill  on  this  subject — wliich  is  identical 
in  language  to  this  amendment— that 
was  my  wish.  But  that  was  January  22. 
1971  I  requested  a  report  on  the  bill  from 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  spring 
of  1971  and  yet  had  failed  to  receive  such 
a  report  at  the  time  we  held  hearings 
on  H.R.  13120.  Further,  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  last  summer.  After  ex- 
hausting this  avenue,  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive for  giving  Members  of  this  House  the 
opportunity  to  decide  the  issue  on  its 
merits  except  by  attaching  it  to  a  piece 
of  germane  legislation  coming  out  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee— and 
the  chairman  ruled  it  germane  even 
though  I  was  defeated  in  that  effort — or 
bringing  it  in  amendment  form  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoase, 
which  I  did 

Perhaps  I  erred  in  notifying  the 
Chairman  and  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  my  intention,  but  I 
considered  it  the  honorable  thing  to  do. 
Yet,  after  what  happened  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  it  is  apparent  that  I  would 
have  had  a  better  chance  to  permit  the 
democratic  process  to  work  its  will  had  I 


stealthily  sprung  the  amendment  on  the 
committee  by  surprise. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  will  accept 
at  face  value  the  expressions  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  Connolly,  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Ciu-rency  Committee  of  support 
for  separate  hearings  this  year  on  H.R. 
1258.  which  would  restore  to  American 
citizens  the  lost  right  to  buy.  sell,  or  hold 
gold. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  we  can  terminate  the  time  for  debate 
as  of  now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  close  all  debate  at  this  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wonder  if  we  can  have 
an  understanding  on  how  many  will  want 
to  speak.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  close  in  10  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr. 

SCHMITZ)  . 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
before  the  House  today  to  urge  most 
solemnly  that  we  lift  one  of  the  most 
arbitrary,  tyrannical,  and  indefensible 
restrictions  of  individual  liberty  ever  im- 
posed on  the  American  people:  the  denial 
of  their  right  to  own  and  trade  In  mone- 
tary gold — a  right  respected  by  nearly 
every  other  free  coimtry  in  the  world. 
Whatever  reason  or  excuse  might  once 
have  been  given  for  denying  this  right 
at  the  height  of  a  worldwide  financial 
panic  nearly  40  years  ago,  there  can  be 
no  possible  justification  for  maintaining 
the  prohibition,  now  that  our  Federal 
Government  itself  will  no  longer  trade 
m  gold.  The  bill  before  you  presents  a 
natural  vehicle  for  removing  this  prohib- 
ition. Proposals  to  remove  it  have  gained 
widespread  support. 

Throughout  history,  the  most  depend- 
able intrinsic  economic  value  has  been 
found  in  precious  metal — gold  and  silver. 
Nearly  all  advanced  civilizations  have 
used  gold  as  their  basic  monetary  stand- 
ard. Its  attributes  of  durability  and 
beauty  have  given  it  a  character  apart 
from  that  of  any  other  metal,  a  character 
that  has  remained  untarnished  through- 
out the  ages.  Gold  commands  respect  in 
all  quarters  for  its  beauty  and  imperish- 
ability. You  may  throw  it  into  the  ocean, 
you  may  hide  it  in  the  earth,  or  you  may 
subject  it  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
but  it  remains  essentially  unchanged  and 
unmistakable  in  its  appearance. 

And,  as  long  as  gold  may  be  freely 
owned  and  traded,  the  very  qualities 
which  give  it  so  much  intrinsic  value  also 
act  as  a  check  on  the  inflation  of  other 
media  of  exchange,  whose  value  will  in- 
entably  be  measures  in  terms  of  gold. 
When  gold  is  in  circulation,  the  people 
cannot  long  be  fooled  about  what  is  hap- 
pening as  the  value  of  their  paper  money 
is  diluted. 

The  prohibition  on  owning  and  trading 
in  monetary  gold  by  American  citizens 
dates  back  to  the  depths  of  the  Great 
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Depression,  to  an  Executive  order  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1933, 
followed  up  by  implementing  legislation 
and  upheld  by  a  5-4  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  1935 — over  a  magnificent  dis- 
sent by  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  now  un- 
fortunately almost  forgotten — invalidat- 
ing the  "gold  clauses"  in  private  con- 
tracts. The  time  has  come  to  remove  this 
extraordinary  restriction  on  private 
ownership  by  citizens  of  what  is  supposed 
to  be,  and  ought  to  be  a  free  country. 

Writing  in  the  June  2.  1969  issue  of 
Monetary  Notes — a  publication  of  the 
Economists'  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy — Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr 
surveyed  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  attack  on  our  money  and  predicted 
exactly  the  crisis  which  has  now  arrived. 
Here  is  Dr.  Spahr's  analysis: 

Wlien  our  national  government  confiscated 
our  people's  gold  In  1933-1934,  and  forced 
them  to  accept  Irredeemable  bills  of  credit 
In  exchange,  the  purpose  was  to  provide  the 
government  with  liberty  to  do  as  it  pleased 
with  other  men,  and  the  product  of  other 
men's  labor,  while  depriving  the  people  of 
the  liberty  to  convert  the  products  of  their 
labor  Into  gold  II  they  so  desired.  This  revo- 
lutionary act  by  our  government  opened  wide 
the  door  to  government  tyranny  which  has 
shown  Itself  In  wild  government  spending. 
heavy  taxation,  a  radically  depreciated  cur- 
rency, a  huge  national  debt,  much  socializa- 
tion, and  a  high  degree  of  government  man- 
agement of  our  economy. 

It  may  not  be  long  now  until  an  Important 
day  of  reckoning  Is  at  hand.  Its  arrival  is 
being  invited;  and  an  ominous  consideration 
Is  whether,  when  It  arrives,  we  shall  have 
officials  who  can  be  counted  on  to  understand 
why  it  arrived  and  where  the  proper  solution 
lies. 

Writing  in  The  Freeman  in  August 
1971  just  as  the  international  money 
crisis  which  led  to  the  present  bill  was 
breaking  out  into  the  open,  distinguished 
economist  Henry  Hazlltt  said : 

There  appears  to  be  no  alternative  now  to 
our  government  doing  frankly  and  de  Jure 
what  for  the  last  three  years  It  has  been  doing 
without  acknowledgement  but  de  facto:  It 
should  openly  announce  that  It  can  no  longer 
undertake  to  convert  dollars  Into  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce.  .  .  .  The  government  should  also 
announce  that  until  further  notice  it  will 
neither  buy  nor  sell  gold. 

These  things  have  already  been  done, 
and  the  bill  before  us  formalizes  them. 
But  Mr.  Hazlltt  went  on  to  say : 

Simultaneously,  however,  the  United  States 
shotUd  repeal  all  prohibitions  against  its  citi- 
zens owning,  buying,  selling,  or  making  con- 
tracts In  gold.  This  wovild  mean  the  restora- 
tion of  a  really  free  gold  market  here. 

Professor  Hans  Sennholz,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  economics  at  Grove 
City  College  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  lead- 
ing disciple  of  the  world-famous  econo- 
mist Ludwig  von  Mlses,  agrees.  Declaring 
that: 

Every  friend  of  freedom  is  dedicated  to  the 
restoration  of  free  money  which  is  also  sound 

money. 

Professor  Sennholz  has  said: 
The  first  objective  must  be  the  freedom  to 
trade  and  hold  gold  .  .  .  There  must  be  no 
government  Interference  with  the  gold  mar- 
kets, no  regulation  or  controls,  no  taxation  or 
dictation  that  would  sabotage  the  gold  mar- 
kers. The  next  objective  must  be  the  Individ- 
ual freedom  to  use  gold  In  all  economic  ex- 
changes. .  .  .  The  legal  tender  law  which  de- 


crees that  government  money  must  be  ac- 
cepted In  payment  of  all  debt,  public  and  pri- 
vate, must  exempt  "gold  contracts"  and  "gold 
clauses"  that  specifically  call  for  payment  of 
certain  measures  of  gold. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  would  re- 
move all  present  restrictions  on  the  own- 
ership, buying  and  selling  of  gold  by 
American  citizens,  and  could  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  allow  payment  of  con- 
tractual obligations  in  gold  if  both  parties 
to  a  contract  agree  to  it.  Its  effect  is  thus 
similar  to  or  identical  with  legislation  I 
introduced— H.R.  6790 — to  give  effect  to 
these  two  excellent  suggestions  of  Profes- 
sor Sennholz.  Therefore  I  most  strongly' 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  House,  or  at 
the  very  least  that  it  may  be  voted  on 
without  avoiding  the  issue  through  any 
procedural  techiilcalities. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Schmitz 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Crane.' 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
add  one  additional  point  which  I  know 
my  colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
can  amplify  upon  dealing  with  a  further 
aspect  of  this  bill  and  the  amendment  we 
attempted  to  attach  to  it.  That  aspect 
has  to  do  with  the  resurrection  of  a  vital 
American  Industry  that  has  been  largely 
dormant  since  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934,  namely,  gold  mining. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  indicated  that  there  are  gold 
reserves  in  the  United  States  equal  to 
that  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
That  was  an  industry  that  formerly  em- 
ployed thousands  of  Americans.  With 
this  kind  of  gold  reserve,  quite  obviously 
the  United  States  could  be  an  exporter 
of  gold  and,  first,  we  would  thtis  provide 
the  opporttmity  to  provide  jobs  which 
is  one  of  the  economic  objectives  of  this 
administration:  and  second,  help  redress 
the  imbalance  in  our  foreign  balance  of 
payments  situation  by  becoming  a  mfvjor 
exporter  again  in  this  vital  field. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
intent  of  the  Crane  amendment  and 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane > 
to  restore  the  right  to  buy,  sell,  or  hold 
gold  to  American  citizens. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  directed  toward  diminishing  the 
monetary  role  of  gold.  Moreover,  the  for- 
mal change  in  the  par  value  does  not 
terminate  the  suspension  of  the  convert- 
ibility of  the  dollar  into  gold. 

Since  the  role  of  this  commodity  Is 
diminishing  and  since  the  siispenslon 
of  convertibility  remains,  this  is  an 
excellent  time  to  restore  this  right  to 
deal  in  gold  for  American  citizens. 

When  an  eventual  over-all  monetary 
settlement  is  reached,  the  role  of  gold 
would  be  one  of  the  following;: 

First,  if  gold  is  demonetized  there  can- 
not be  any  objection  to  immediate  resto- 
ration of  this  right: 


Second,  if  fractional  backing  is  re- 
tained, there  ."^hould  be  no  objection  to 
this  proposal,  since  there  is  no  link 
between  the  official  price  of  gold  which 
is  $38  per  ounce,  and  the  world  price, 
$49  per  ounce,  and  convertibility  is  im- 
possible. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  allow  American  citizens  the  right 
to  buy,  sell  or  hold  gold. 

Finally,  I  support  this  measure  be- 
cause the  people  of  this  country  should 
have  the  right  to  invest  in  this  com- 
modity just  as  they  invest  in  anything 
else.  Moreover,  other  free  world  countries 
provide  this  ripht. 

In  addition,  the  trend  toward  a  re- 
duction In  the  monetary  role  of  sold  was 
started  with  President  Roosevelt  and  is 
now  completed. 

Finally,  this  pro!X).sal  would  create  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  jo'os  in  the 
mining  industry  and  enable  the  United 
States  to  once  apam  be  a  mair  r  exporter 
of  gold.  These  increases  in  the  amount 
of  exported  gold  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit, 

I,  therefore,  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment so  that  the  right  to  invest  in  gold 
will  be  rightfully  returned  to  American 
citizens, 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  I  simply,  in  conclu- 
sion, express  great  dismay  that  other 
Members  were  not  pi^en  the  opportunity 
under  our  democratic  process  to  have  the 
chance  this  afternoon  to  have  gone  on 
record  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to 
the  restoration  of  this  vital  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Idaho    iMr. 

M(^LrRE>  , 

Mr.  McCLURE,  Mr  Chairman.  I  was 
.shocked  earlier  today  to  find  that  a  point 
of  order  would  be  raised  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <  Mr,  Crane  i  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  individual  citizens  of  our 
country  to  own  and  hold  gold,  I  was 
shocked  for  two  rea.sons. 

First,  that  the  point  of  order  had  been 
raised  in  the  committee  and  had  been 
overruled  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee; and  second,  there  was  no  expecta- 
tion that  this  would  be  approached  dif- 
ferently on  the  floor  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Crane  (  concerning  the  ability  of  the 
mining  industrv'  of  this  country  to  re- 
spond to  a  demand  for  gold.  The  evidence 
is  in.  The  evidence  is  clear.  The  facts  are 
indisputable  that  a  very  large  gold  min- 
ing industry  would  be  stimulated  by  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold  which  would 
be  matched  in  the  marketplace  for  this 
commodity. 

Certainly,  we  are  not  going  back  on  the 
gold  standard  at  this  time  Certainly. 
there  Is  no  one  here  today  advocating 
that  that  be  done  without  exception  or 
qualification.  But.  to  argue  as  has  been 
done  today,  that  gold  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  international  monetary 
system— and,  the;cfore,  we  cannot  ro  to 
private  ownership  of  gold — and  then  to 
make  the  point  of  order  that  that  very 
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p^int  is  non?ermane  to  the  subject  mat- 
of  this  bill  is  absolutely  inconceivable 
me. 
was  shocked  also  because  it  .seems  to 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
4portance  and  that  the  proponents  of 
legislation   should   have   welcomed 
and  open  discussion  of  the  very  seri- 
matters  that  are  involved  rather  than 
refuge  behind  an  arbitrary  rul- 
of  the  Chair  on  the  question  of  the 
Tnanenes.s  of  chis  amendment. 
There  can  be  absolutely  no  question 
there  will  be  no  convertibility  of  the 
at  any  time  that  the  official  pnce  of 
is  below  the  world  pnce  of  gold.  It 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  nonconvertible 
d  we  know  that  will  be  the  case  so  long 
the  price  increase  is  no  larger  than 
pitiposed  here— and  I  do  not  think  anv- 
e  could  really  dispute  that  there  can  be 
opening  of  the  gold  window  so  long  as 
official  price  is  below  the  world  price 
d  that  is  exactly  whut  you  are  asking 
to  do  in  this  legislation, 
recognize  that  today  we  are  in  a  very 
ious  international  monetary  crisis.  If 
^-.-erc  not  so.  I  would  have  asked  for  an 
n|iendment  to  increase  the  price  of  gold 
a  much  diiTerent  way.  I  have  legisla- 
pending  before  this  Congress,  and 
he    had    it    pending    for    the  last    3 
•s.   which  would   have  accomplished 
It  exactly  that.  But  we  cannot  get  a 
iring  on  that  legislation.  We  are  not 
1  en  an  opportunity  for  open  discussion 
that  kind  of  legislafiion.  and  we  are 
throttled  and  hamstrung  by  rulings  on 
floor  of  the  Hou.se   that   forbid   us 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
country. 
■  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
ehian  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

le  Chair  recosnizes  the  eentleman 
Texas  <Mr.  Patman'. 
r.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

r.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Michigan. 

.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

'It.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  mv  col- 

ues  in  the  Hou.se  to  accept  as  the  full 

unmitigated   truth   the   allegations 

those  who  have  recently  spoken  re- 

their  opportunity   to  be  heard 

the  gold  ownership  proposition. 

"hat  amendment  was  offered  in  the 

conmittee.  It  was  at  that  time  permitted 

je  voted  upon  in  the  committee,  and 

the  37  on  the  committee  there  were 

'■  three  votes  for  it 

think  that  many  of  us  v.-ould  be  will- 
to  consider  the  merits  of  their  pro- 
po±il  as  separate  legislation.  It  was  our 
action  to  the  inclasion  of  that  pro- 
po^l  in  what  was  purely  and  distinctly 
'■aluation  bill  that  led  us  to  oppose 
r  amendment  in  the  committee  and 
object  to  its  consideration  here  on  the 
of  the  House. 

committee  chairman  indicated  by 

very  fact  that  he  permitted   theiV 

?ndment  to  be  discussed  in  the  com- 

I  tee  that  he  is  willing  to  consider  legis- 

;  on  of  this  nature,  and  if  such  leglsla- 

is  proposed  properly,  then  I  am  sure 

such  an  opportunity  vnW  be  given 

them. 

I  iut  there  is  no  reason  to  clutter  up  the 
discussion  of  this  devaluation  legislation 
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with  gold  ownership  legislation.  It  is  a 
separate  issue,  deserving  .separate  relief, 
separate  discussion,  and  certainly  deserv- 
ing a  separate  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr.  Brown )  has 
correctly  stated  the  facts.  We  wanted 
everyone  to  have  an  opportunity  in  com- 
mittee. Why  sustain  a  point  of  order, 
even  if  the  question  was  close?  We  did 
not  know  exactly  what  the  amendment 
was;  we  wanted  to  find  out.  We  would 
rather  vote  on  it.  and  give  the  proponents 
an  opportunitv.  and  u  was  voted  on.  And 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  stated, 
out  of  the  37  members  on  the  committee, 
only  three  voted  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  felt  that  that  was  sivms  them 
a  fair  chance.  The  decision  was  a  close 
one.  and  having  had  time  to  studv  the 
matter.  I  now  feel  the  amendment  was 
not  germane,  which  is  how  the  Chair 
rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordin:^ly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vanik.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  th.it  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  13120'  to  provide  for  a  modifica- 
tion in  tiie  par  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.  pur.suant  to  House 
Resolution  900.  he  reported  tlie  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  CRANE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
tiiat  a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 
were— yeas     343.     nays     43,     answered 
••present''  1,  not  voting  44,  as  follows; 
I  (Roll  No.  84) 

YEAS— 343 


.■\'obitt 

Aboure.'k 

Ab.'U',- 

Adams 

.^ddabbo 

.■\nders<jr.. 

Cahl- 
.A.ncierscn. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
.\ndrews 
.Archer 
.Ashley 
Aspln 
Asp:na!l 
BadiUo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berglar.d 


III. 


Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Binaham 

Blackburn 

Bl.mton 

B:atnlk 

B.-'^^s 

Bolaiid 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bra.sco 

3  ray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Broizman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyhlil.  Va. 


Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa 
Bvrnes.  Wis. 
Curey.  N.Y, 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancv 
Clark 
Clausen. 
D-in  H 
Clawst)n.  Del 


Cleveland 
Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Delleuback 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Dent 

D»vlne 

Dickinson 

Dinyell 

D  mohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Di.wnlng 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

E-khardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findlev 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 
WilUamD. 

Forsythe 
Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelmahuysen 

Frenzel 

Frev 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Ciibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Cirover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hatha  wav 

Herhler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hillis 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 


Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

J'jnes.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazcn 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Lat  la 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCiure 

McColUster 

McCormack 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettla 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Pofr 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C, 

NAYS— 43 


Abernethy 

Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Biaggl 

Brinkley 

Bvron 

Cabell 


Caffery 

Camp 

Collier 

Crane 

Davis,  S.C. 

Denholm 

Gonzalez 

Griffiths 


Price,  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  P.i. 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 
Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vl^^-orito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla, 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hays 
Hicks.  Wash. 
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Ichord 

QulUen 

Scherle 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rarlck 

Schmitz 

Landgrebe 

Roncallo 

Scott 

Lennon 

Rousselot 

Terry 

McClory 

Runnels 

Thompson,  Ga 

Nichols 

Satterfleld 

Whltten 

O  Konskl 

Baylor 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl   with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tenne.ssee  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gallflana- 
kls. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Pucinskl. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  HouseR^solution  900,  the  Com- 
mittee on  BanKmg  and  Currency  is  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3160. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows; 

8.  3160 
An  act  to  provide  for  a  modification  In  the 
par    value    of    the    dollar,    and    for    other 
purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Par  Value  Modlflcatlon  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  establish  a  new  par  value 
of  the  dollar  of  $1  equals  one  thirty-eighth 
of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold.  When  established 
such  par  value  shall  be  the  legal  standard 
for  defining  the  relationship  of  the  dollar  to 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  Issuing  gold  certifi- 
cates pursuant  to  section  14(c)  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  405b). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  maintain  the 
value  In  term  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of 
United  States  dollars  of  the  International 


Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
Am.erlcan  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  the  articles  of  agreement  of  such 
Institutions.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  such  maintenance  of  value. 
Sec.  4.  The  increase  In  the  value  of  the 
gold  held  by  the  United  States  (including 
the  gold  held  as  security  for  gold  certifi- 
cates i  resulting  from  the  change  in  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  authorized  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R,  13120  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  rnd  to  include  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  recent- 
ly our  colleague  Chairman  Mills,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  sponsored 
legislation  to  increase  social  security 
benefits  by  20  percent.  While  this  is  com- 
mendable, and  with  all  due  respect,  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  does  enough  for  our  oft 
forgotten  and  too  frequently  neglected 
senior  citizens.  We  need,  I  believe,  a 
broader  approach,  one  which  both  recog- 
nizes the  unique  status  of  our  elderly  in 
our  society  and  will  provide  for  a  utili- 
zation of  some  equally  unique  talents  and 
abilities  presently  untapped. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing  that  the 
Congress  consider  two  actions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  good  chairman's  suggestion; 
An  immediate  increase  to  $4,000  the  limit 
on  extra  earnings  and  a  lowering  to  age 
70  the  time  at  which  such  a  limit  would 
be  removed.  While  I  am  aware  that  the 
major  social  security  amendments  have 
already  been  acted  on  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House,  I  am 
hopeful  Chairman  Mills  will  be  making 
an  effort  to  have  his  proposal  acted  on 
this  year  and  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  be  considered  at  that 
time. 

Many  concerned  with  this  country's 
critical  imemployment  will  argue  against 
my  proposals,  viewing  such  an  increase 
in  the  extra  earnings  limitation  as  plac- 
ing more  pressures  on  the  employment 
market.  For  two  major  reasons.  I  see  no 
merit  in  such  an  argument,  the  most  ob- 
vious being  that  this  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety is  not  large  enough  that  those  who 
would  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  this  in- 


crease would  add  measurably  to  the  labor 
supply.  Second,  I  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  would  become  ac- 
tive would  be  providing  skill;-  and  serv- 
ices which  have  always  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  m  strong  demand,  skills 
wluch.  in  fact  by  my  owti  experience,  are 
not  readily  available  in  today's  labor 
market. 

I  have,  lo  thi.^  point,  been  speaking 
mainly  to  the  benefits  we  as  consumer* 
of  services  would  receive  by  my  amend- 
ment. Far  more  important,  to  my  mind. 
IS  the  very  real  and  immediate  benefits 
to  be  realized  by  tho.se  affected  by  this 
proposal.  Our  past  efforts  m  this  field 
have  fallen  far  behind  the  realities  of  to- 
day's living  standards  and  costs  which 
confront  those  living  on  fixed  retirement 
incomes.  My  proposal  will  permit  these 
people  to  help  themselves  better  their  po- 
sition, will  permit  them  a  competitive  po- 
sition and  role  in  life  We  mast  do  more — 
and  tins  is,  at  least,  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 


SOCL-^L  INSECURITY' 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.^e  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  age  has  al- 
ways had  poets  to  sing  its  praises,  to  ap- 
plaud the  virtues  a.^sociated  with  matur- 
ity of  years.  A  hundred  years  ago  Robrrt 
Browning  described  growing  old  as  "the 
best  yet  to  be"  and  the  time  of  life  for 
which  the  rest  was  a  preparation. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  his  poem  was 
devised  in  the  19th  century  and  in  a  na- 
tion other  than  our  own.  for  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  not  as  a  nation  accorded  to 
our  senior  citizens  the  recocnition  they 
deserve  or  the  opportunity  they  merit  to 
enjoy  their  later  years  as  the  best  years 
of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  today  to  speak 
for  this  group  of  citizens  whose  need.^  are 
little  recognized  and  inadequately  met 
Yet  our  retired  citizens  have  devoted 
many  years  to  developing  this  Nation: 
they  have  supported  this  country  in  sev- 
eral major  wars;  they  have  suffered 
through  a  serious  depression  Now  when 
they  are  retired  they  find  themselves  im- 
poverished, their  self-reliance  destroyed 
by  rising  prices,  fixed  social  sccuvlly 
benefits,  and  unrealistic  real  estate  taxes 

Our  revered  elder  citizens  are  required 
to  beg  from  their  children,  unless,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  they  are  too  proud  to 
re.sort  to  beggme.  If  that  is  the  case  thry 
may  be  forced  out  of  the  homes  they 
have  spent  years  paying  for  slm.ply  be- 
cause property  taxes  have  no  respect  for 
age  and  these  taxes  increase  faster  than 
social  security  benefits. 

We  are  asking  our  senior  citizens  to- 
day to  subsist  on  pension  benefits  T?hich 
are  below  what  the  Gove-nment  has  an- 
nounced as  a  poverty  level.  Senior  Amer- 
icans, not  .lUst  the  peojile  in  Indi.-i  or 
Southeast  Asia  cr  Latin  America,  suffer 
malnutrition  berause  they  cannot  pay 
the  price  for  nutritious  food.  They  may 
often  feel  unwanted,  unappreciated, 
denied  the  resoect  and  dignity  merited 
by  their  contribution  to  society  over  the 
years. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  this?  Many 
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gs   are   necessary.   The   House   has 
;ed  a  bill  in  H.R.  1  which  would  some- 
improve  their  condition,  but  it  is 
enough.  Fortunately  the  chairman 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  has  realized  this 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  grant  social 
iLTity-beneficiaries        a        20-percent 
thj-board  benefit  increase  efTec- 
for  June  of  this  year.  I  offer  my  en- 
support    for    this    increase 
,  along  with  H  R.  1.  would  increase 
average  benefits  of  retired  workers 
$133  to  3162  a  month;  those  of  aced 
i-s  from  $114  to  $153,  and  aged  cou- 
from  $222  to  $269. 

is  my  hope  that  the  Senate,  which 
considering  social  security  leg- 
ion, will  reflect  upon  the  conditions 
renting  our  senior  citizens  and  will 
ly  this  20-percent  increase  in  any 
security  legislation  they  pass, 
am  ashamed  of  our  record  of  neglect 
)lder  Americans.  It  is  time  we  amend 
record  now. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
INSTITUTING  "OPERATION   ID" 

:  Ir.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
pernission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
min  ate  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  ts.) 

Mr 
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re  ?ard 


DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
d  to  read  in  the  Washington  Dailv 
of  Tuesday.  March  14.  that  the  Dis- 
of  Columbia  is  instituting  Opera- 
ID.  a  program  to  help  police  combat 
lary  by  making  stolen  property  easy 
ic  entify.  Above  the  caption  was  a  pic- 
>  of  District  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wil- 
ihowing  how  people  should  etch  their 
1  security  numbers  onto  valuables 
electric  pens.  Ralph  Hubert,  pres- 
of  the  Associated  Builders  and  Con- 
ors, sat  by  with  a  look  of  approval, 
newsstory  credited  him  with  hav- 
'dreamed  up  Operation  ID." 
I  say,  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
this  project  is  being  started  here  in 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
in  recovering  stolen  goods 
will  cooperate  and  give  their 
to  the  programs.  I  am  confident 
i  to  the  potential  of  this  program 
ise  as  I  reported  nearly  a  year  ago, 
Jpay  4.  1971,  at  page  13381  in  the 
REssiONAL  Record,  the  city  of  Mon- 
Park.  Calif.,  originated  Project  Op- 
>n  Identification  several  years  ago 
las  found  it  valuable  both  in  deter- 
crlme  and  in  assisting  law-enforce- 
offlcers  after  Items  have  been  stolen- 
that  time  I  included  in  my  remarks 
article  which  had  been  published  i- 
Vashington  Post  on  April  25.  1971. 
by  Jack  Harrison  Pollack,  His 
was  entitled:   "Could  a  Califor- 
I'rogram  Help  Reduce  DC.  Burgla- 
and  told  in  some  detail  of  the  devel- 
of  this   program   in   Monterey 
by  Police  Chief  Everett  F.  Holladay. 
of  the  adoption  of  the  project  by 
than    30    other    communities    in 
California.   In    addition,    this 
crime     prevention     program, 
was  conceived  and  implemented  in 
rey  Park.  Calif.,  became  the  sub- 
)f  a  feature  article  in  the  FBI  Law 
■cement  Bulletin,  published  many 
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months  ago.  It  appears  that  we  may.  in 
the  near  future,  begin  to  answer  reporter 
Pollack's  question  with  the  initiation  of 
Operation  ID  last  week  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  cannot  rp.sist  one  further  comparison: 
the  Daily  News  item  Indicates  there  are 
plans  to  ask  Congress  for  funds  to  buv 
and  distribute  inscribing  pens.  I  would 
like  to  mention,  as  I  did  last  May,  that 
the  cost  of  the  project  in  Monterey  Park 
was  underwritten  by  a  local  civic  orga- 
nization, the  Exchange  Club.  The  ex- 
penditure over  the  first  tew  years  of 
operation  was  only  about  $300  and  the 
civic-minded  response  of  this  group  of 
business  and  professional  men  has 
worked  ver>'  well  for  the  protection  of  a 
whole  community.  I  would  suggest  that 
mstead  of  asking  the  taxpayers,  through 
the  Congress,  to  pick  up  this  small  cost, 
perhaps  among  the  sponsors  or  other 
interested  business  leaders  .some  might 
be  found  who  would  make  such  a  civic 
contribution  to  this  worthwhile  effort 
right  here  in  Washington. 


TWELFTH  LARGEST  U.S.  CORPORA- 
TION PAID  NO  FEDERAL  TAXES  IN 
1971 

*  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  lus  remarks  and 
include  e.xtraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing 
the  1971  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  this  corporation— the  largest  dollar 
value  steel  manufacturing  company  in 
the  world — carried  on  a  total  busines.'^ 
of  almost  $5  billion,  had  a  net  mcome  of 
$154,515,754,  and  paid  absolutely  not  one 
penny  of  Federal  income  tax  in  1971. 

United  States  Steel  is  an  example  of 
a  corporation  engaged  in  operations 
which  contribute  substantially  to  the 
pollution  problems  of  America  and  in 
the  course  of  its  business  activities,  de- 
mands considerable  Federal  support'  in  a 
variety  of  programs.  Yet,  United  States 
Steel  makes  absolutely  no  contribution 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  If  an  opera- 
tion of  this  dimension  pays  no  Federal 
taxes— pray  tell,  who  should? 

There  are  no  alibis,  the  are  no  justifi- 
cations for  us  to  suffer  the  continuance 
of  laws  and  administrative  policy  which 
permit  United  States  Steel  and  others  to 
throw  the  Federal  tax  burden  on  the  in- 
dividual taxpayers  of  America.  Follow- 
ing is  the  full  statement  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp's,  explanation  of  it.s  "no  tax" 
status,  as  explained  on  page  26  of  its 
1971  report: 

No  provision  for  taxes  on  income  is  re- 
quired for  1971  due  principally  to  statutorj- 
deductions  associated  with  mineral  produc- 
tion and  investment  credits  and  since  de- 
ferred taxes  provided  in  prior  years  on  for- 
eign subsidiary  earnings  exceeded  the  taxes 
on  such  earnings  repatriated  In  December 
1971  because  of  credlt.s  for  foreign  taxes 
paid.  Estimated  United  States  and  foreign 
taxes  on  income  payable  for  the  vear  1971 
of  $57.9  million  are  ofTset  by  deferred  tax 
credits  of  a  like  amount. 

The  Investment  credits  for  1971  nnd  amor- 
tization of  the  pre- 1968  investment  credits, 
which  are  reflected  in  deferred  taxes  reduced 
the  provision  by  $23  5  million.  In  addition, 
the  net  effect  of  all  timing  differences  ser\-ed 


to  reduce  the  provision  for  Income  taxes  by 
$34.4  mUllon.  Such  timing  differences  repre- 
sent taxes  applicable  to  Items  reported  for 
tax  purposes  In  a  period  different  from  the 
period  In  which  they  are  Included  in  the 
determination  of  net  income  for  financial  ac- 
counting purposes.  Amounts  charged  for  weai 
ind  exhaustion  of  facilities  and  amounts  of 
earnings  of  certain  foreign  subsidiaries  are 
typical  examples  of  such  reporting  differ- 
ences. 

The  provision  for  esimated  taxes  on  income 
in  1970  reflects  tax  deductions  associated 
with  mineral  production  payments  completed 
in  that  year  and  Investment  credits  of  $3i.i 
million. 

I  have  just  examined  the  1971  annual 
report  of  Westvaco,  a  Umber  and  paper 
corporation  which  reports  a  $4,016,000 
net  Income  but  paid  no  Income  taxes 
in  1971  and  received  a  tax  refund  of 
$7,695,000. 

Today  I  requested  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  determine  how  many  of 
the  500  largest  corporations  of  America 
paid  no  income  taxes  last  year  because 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  the  admin- 
istration's accelerated  depreciation  range 
and  the  galaxy  of  recent  tax  rulings 
flowing  out  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  have  also  requested  a  tabulation  of 
1971  tax  refunds  on  these  corporations. 

Through  these  new  devices,  corporate 
taxation  is  rapidly  vanishing  as  they 
become  freeloaders  on  the  American 
scene. 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  the  average  tax- 
payer of  America  who  earns  $10,000  per 
year,  has  three  dependents,  and  pays  a 
heavy  share  of  the  tax  load  of  this  coun- 
try. The  cruelty  of  our  tax  system  is  the 
shame  of  America.  The  comprehensive 
reform  of  this  tax  system  must  be  our 
first  legislative  priority. 


FUTURE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  VI- 
TAL TO  URBAN-RURAL  PROBLEM 
SOLUTION 

'Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.! 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  calls 
for  a  major,  new,  and  total  approach  to 
research,  development,  and  operation  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  become  increasingly  obvious  our 
transportation  problems  are  growing 
apace  with  the  population  and  changes 
in  our  style  of  living  and  doing  business. 

Somehow  a  concept  has  developed  that 
national  transportation  problems  are  in- 
volved only  with  the  mechanical  means 
of  getting  an  individual  and  his  goods 
from  one  major  city  to  another  from 
coast  to  coast  and  that  the  national  scope 
of  these  problems  stop  at  the  limits  of 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas. 

I  believe  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  fact.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  31.4  percent  of  our  people  live 
outside  the  SMSA's. 

During  preparation  of  this  bill,  I  sent 
out  more  than  50  preliminary  drafts  to 
various  companies,  associations,  State  of- 
fices, and  individuals  directly  involved 
with  one  phase  of  transportation  or  an- 
other. Many  had  suggestions,  some  of 
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which  I  was  able  to  incorporate  In  the 
bill  to  make  it  more  workable  and  even  to 
expand  it  in  scope.  None  indicated  they 
felt  the  goals  of  this  bill  to  be  faulty. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  1971  re- 
search study  prepared  jointly  by  Colo- 
rado State  University  and  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Past  studies  of  transportation  have  em- 
phasized a  search  for  practical  changes  in 
individual  modes  or  combinations  of  modes. 
Such  an  approach  is  desirable  and  necessary 
to  achieve  continued  efficiency  and  to  de- 
velop the  responsiveness  of  the  several 
modes.  But  new  concepts  for  transportation 
must  be  developed — concepts  that  will  pro- 
duce transportation  systems  that  meet  the 
unique  desires  and  goals  of  people  and  pro- 
grams. These  concepts  should  include  the 
use  of  quality  of  service  to  sp>eclfy  changes 
that  win  produce  specific  Improvements  In 
the  quality  of  life  rather  than  specifying 
modes  or  hardware  svsteras. 

The  development  of  policy  goals  of  this 
type  is  quite  different  from  the  conventional 
technique  that  requires  more  (or  less)  high- 
way.?, faster  (or  more)  trains,  quieter  (or 
larger)  aircraft,  more  extensive  and  less 
costly  public  transit  systems.  The  primary 
advantage  to  focusing  on  social  or  economic 
goals  Is  that  the  real  issues  are  faced  di- 
rectly rather  than  indirectly.  Furthermore, 
transportation  becomes  much  more  obvi- 
ously a  means  to  some  end  rather  than  an 
end  In  Itself;  I.e.,  a  better  public  transit  sys- 
tem is  needed  only  if  a  specific  social  or 
economic  goal  Is  achieved. 

Most  of  our  major  cities  of  today  and 
a  very  substantial  nmnber  of  the  smaller 
communities  were  established  as  a  result 
of  transportation  shortcomings,  or  capa- 
bilities, depending  on  how  you  look  at  it. 

Usually  cities  were  started  at  the  ready 
source  of  fresh  water  which  could  not  be 
transported  in  quantities.  Some  cities 
began  at  resting  places  before  a  perilous 
and  exhausting  journey  over  mountains 
or  deserts.  Sometimes  cities  began  at 
railheads  or  at  central  points  where  food 
and  other  commodities  could  be  gathered 
for  shipment  to  mass  markets. 

Along  the  coastal  areas,  cities  grew  up 
where  port  facilities  could  be  developed 
and  some,  in  the  mountaiiLs,  sprang  up 
where  trails  crossed  or  wagon  roads 
could  be  built. 

I  believe  transportation  has  histori- 
cally determined  where  our  population 
was  to  be  located  and  there  is  no  reason 
why,  if  properly  and  broadly  assisted  and 
used,  transportation  cannot  today  and 
tomorrow  be  utilized  to  solve  many  of  the 
population  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

We  do  have  staggering  population 
problems  because,  once  started  we  per- 
mitted, even  encouraged  centralization 
of  people.  There  are  few  cities  which 
have  not  mounted  major  efforts  to  at- 
tract more  people  and  business,  believing 
that  the  more  they  have,  the  better  their 
city  would  be,  at  least  in  comparison  with 
others. 

Today  the  most  successful  of  these 
cities,  in  the  race  for  size,  are  reaping 
bitter  rewards  in  unanswerable  poverty, 
water,  sewage,  crime,  and  transportation 
problems.  However,  most  of  these  cities, 
even  today,  continue  seeking  to  grow 
even  larger  although  they  are  unable  to 
solve  their  present  population-related 
problems. 


To  quote  Lyle  C.  Fitch,  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  New 
York,  from  his  article  in  "The  Future  of 
American  Transportation"  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1971: 

Large  new  urban  mass  transit  systems 
now  under  construction,  or  on  the  drawing 
boards,  have  the  specific  design  objective  of 
preserving  and  expanding  the  role  of  already 
existing  large  central  cities  In  metropolitan 
regions.  Thus  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's 
rapid  transit  (BART)  system,  which  will  be- 
gin operating  in  1972,  represents  an  attempt 
to  obtain  as  much  regional  growth  as  possible 
for  the  central  city.  This  objective  of  San 
Francisco's  businessmen  was  not  supported 
by  their  counterparts  In  San  Mateo  County 
to  the  south,  who  had  aspirations  of  captur- 
ing for  their  own  area  the  development 
which,  given  the  transit  system,  might  lo- 
cate in  the  central  city.  On  the  other  hand, 
communities  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay. 
In  Contra  Costa  and  Alameda  Counties,  opted 
for  the  system  in  expectation  that  It  would 
promote  their  own  area  development. 

Since  decision  was  taken,  a  number  of  con- 
struction projects,  mainly  office  i)uildings, 
have  gone  forward  in  San  Francisco,  trans- 
forming the  famed  skyline.  We  do  rot  know- 
how  much  of  this  development  would  have 
been  Initiated  In  the  absence  of  the  decision 
to  build  the  rail  sys'.em,  but  even  assumlne 
that  BART  d!u  promote  the  new  skyline,  we 
stlU  have  no  basis  fir  Judging  whether  tlie 
region  will  be  a  bettjr  place  than  it  would 
have  been  If  some  of  the  employment  center.s 
had  located  elsewhere.  The  offlce-bulldlng 
boom  may  be  choked  off  by  rising  prote-sto 
from  those  who  believe  that  the  skyscrapers 
are  desecrating  the  San  Francisco  ur':anacape 
and  overcongestlng  the  downtown  area.  The 
power  of  such  a  movement  should  not  be 
taken  lightly  in  a  city  which  forced  the  aban- 
donment of  freeway  cansiruction,  ieavint: 
several  freeway  extensions  virtually  hanging: 
in  mld-alr.  because  of  the  aesthetic  damage 
that  (it  was  felt)  freeways  were  doing  to  the 
city. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  city,  coimty. 
State,  and  Federal  planners  still  believe 
we  should  continue  a  massive  develop- 
ment of  transportation  orHy  within  or 
directed  to  the  big  cities,  and  that  all 
people  wish  to  live  there,  work  there,  or 
can  be  directed  to  so  wish.  It  is  this 
fallacy  in  thinking  that  has  led  to  the 
decline  of  true  national  transportation: 
that  has  seen  transportation  dwindle 
and  disappear  from  areas  outside  the 
large  cities,  and  that  has  contributed 
heavily  to  the  decline  of  living  in  the  big 
city  itself. 

Our  greatest  national  transportation 
problem  is.  in  fact,  to  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  live,  do  business,  work  and 
find  recreation  where  they  want  to  under 
reasonable  circumstances.  In  tliis  era 
of  possible  300-  to  350-miles-per-hour 
transportation  on  the  ground  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  per  hour  in  space,  we  con- 
tinue trying  to  jam  people  into  our  big 
cities. 

Individuals  by  the  millions  have  rec- 
ognized and  taken  advantage  of  the  ad- 
vances in  speed  for  the  automobile.  Few 
of  these  vehicles  today  are  designed  or 
constructed  for  the  rural  dweller.  They 
are  built  for  the  high  speeds  and  sm(X)th 
riding  of  the  major  highways  and  city 
streets.  The  people  who  own  these  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs  to  escape  the  prob- 
lem, the  way  of  life  and  the  cost  of  big 
city  life,  only  to  have  the  city  move  out 
and  engulf  them  within  a  few  years,  even 
months.  Why?  Because  they  moved  out 


only  10  or  15  miles.  They  could  not  go  too 
far  from  their  place  of  employment 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  less 
fortunate  people  from  rural  area.'v  were 
moving  into  the  cities  and  the  le.^*-  for'.u- 
nate  who  could  not  move  were  trapped. 
The  tax  load  grew  greater  in  the  city 
while  the  tax  base  dwindled  What  we 
consider  ghettos  expanded  and  services 
declined.  The  inner  city  in  almcst  all  in- 
stances becan  to  rot.  "Tlie  exodus  quick- 
ened and  the  cngulfment  of  former 
.suburbs  hastened  apace. 

Wiiere  did  the  people  come  from  who 
were  moving  into  the  city  while  other.-; 
fled? 

The  concentration  of  our  manufactur- 
ing in  the  city,  as  a  rc-^ult  primarily  of 
transportation  availability,  and  the  al- 
most total  concentration  of  our  economy 
and  government  on  the  problems  of  cii.v 
life,  resulted  in  a  critical  decay  of  rural 
life  and  economy. 

Modernization  of  farming  techniques 
resulted  in  a  Glutting  of  m.arkets  and  re- 
duction m  farm  employment  Factorie.-^ 
were  located  in  the  big  citie.s  where  {;;ant 
labor  i)ools  were  developing  and  wliere 
transportation  was  available  for  the  laass 
market.'-.  The  farm  economy,  dwindling, 
was  unable  to  sustain  any  but  the  smaller 
rural  community.  People  departed,  mi- 
grating to  cities  wliere  factories  employed 
thou'^ands  and  where,  at  worst,  welfare 
help  wa';  greater. 

"The  result';:  The  small  cities  began  d\- 
ing  for  lack  of  people  and  busine,--?  while 
the  larger  cities  were  dying  because  they 
had  too  many  people  to  be  properly  serv- 
iced. 

How  can  we  turn  all  this  around?  How 
do  we  substract  from  the  masses  of  people 
that  choke  the  cities  and  require  .services 
they  cannot  pay  for  and  that  the  cities 
cannot  deliver? 

We  do  this  by  leaping  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  bit;  cities  with  our  new 
developments,  our  factories  and  by  ex- 
panding transportation  capabilities  into 
rural  areas  to  handle  this,  or  more  prop- 
erly, to  induce  it.  We  do  all  this  by 
recognizing  that  today  we  can,  with 
higli-speed  transportation,  deliver  jieopk- 
and  poods  to  and  from  places  of  employ- 
ment far  removed  from  big  cities  We  can 
do  this  by  no  loneer  emphasizing  devel- 
opment and  construction  of  transporta- 
tion aimed  at  getting  people  into  the  bic 
city  and  from  place  to  place  within  the 
big  city.  I  by  no  means  advocate  cuttin- 
off  assistance  to  big  cities.  Nor  do  I  ad- 
vocate simply  making  a  few  rural  cities 
or  areas  larcer  in  population.  Rather,  I 
propose  that  we  encourage  doing  business 
and  living  over  wide  areas  of  this  Nation 
by  conscious  transportation  policies 
rather  than  simply  patching  up  the  sys- 
tem we  have  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
that  now  exist. 

A  factory  today  is  financially  penal- 
ized when  it  operates  in  a  rural  area  and 
must  transport  its  finished  products  long 
dL-^tances,  at  high  costs,  on  limited  tran.-:- 
portation  means  to  reach  mass  markets 
There  are  relatively  few  transportation 
systems  available  on  a  *imely  basis  to 
rural  America  today 

We  must  change  this.  We  must  make 
it  possible  for  the  lower  rural  taxe.s,  com- 
bined with  timely  transportation  to  mar- 
ket at  reasonable  rates  to  make  it  eco- 
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ncknicaily  feasible  to  locate  business,  not 
a  :ew  miles  out.  but  hundreds  of  miles 
av  ay  from  big  cities.  If  rural  areas  can- 
no  t  initially  supply  labor.  I  am  sure  that 
lalior  will  move,  or  travel  there  at  timely 
from  their  homes  near  the  big 
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can  all  be  done.  I  recognize  that 
some,  the  philosophy  of  making  the 
smaller  and  the  small  larger,  may 
seem  heretical.  The  goal  is  essential 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
approach  must  be  recognized.  I  hope 
time  is  not  too  late, 
is  a  start  toward  this  goal  that  I 
beheve  can  be  made  with  the  verv  broad 
trajnsportation  bill  I  have  introduced. 

quote  again  from  the  study  recently 
coihpleted  by  CSU  and  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 

Istorical  records  reveal  strong  Indications 

the  economic  advance  of  a  society   Is 

Inated  or  controlled  by  Us  transport  svs- 

The    same    records    will    indicate    the 

ng      Influence      of      transportation      on 

ety's  way  of  life,  apart  from  the  economic 

-*">,    There    Is   no    reason    to    believe   the 

tance   or   transport    on    :ne   social    and 

om:c  well-being  of  society  will  not  con- 

.e  m  the  future.  Therefore."  how  transport 

ves  will  dramatically  influence  the  char- 

■r  of  tomorrow's  societv. 
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bill  provides  specific  means  for 
ipiling  and  u.sing  comprehensive  in- 
for  nation  not  now  available  on  trans- 
poijtation.  It  provides  for  extensive  input 
self   determination    of    needs    and 
priorities  at  the  State  level.  Finally,  it 
vides  equality  of  consideration   and 
for  all  modes  of  transportation 
subtracting  from  any  existing 
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believe  this  to  be  a  most  comprehen- 
and   fair  treatment  of  our  trans- 
portation modes  and  problems,  and  while 
recognize  the  ooncept  and  approach  is 
sizable  and  new.  I  introduce  it  in  the 
it  will  be  cf  valup  :n  the  arrival  at 
sol4tions  we  must  have  soon. 
text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.   13967 
;  to  establish  and  implement  a  national 
tr  insportatlon  policy  for  the  next  50  years, 
"    "1  for  other  purposes 

It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amcr- 

1  Congress  assenibled.  That  this  Act  may 

ted  as  the  "National  Transportation  Act 

S 12". 

■E    I— NATIONAL     TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY  AND  PLAN 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION    POLICY 

101.  It   Is   the   policy   of   the   United 

p   to  provide   for   coordinated   research. 

■  img.    and    development    of    a    national 

_portation     system  within  and  between 

States   and   at   the  Federal   level   which 

meet  the  Nation's  needs,  both   c.irrent 

for  the  future,  for  the  safe  and  timely 

;  iportatlon  of  people  and  coeds.  Such  a 

transportation  system  shall  be  planned  and 

oped  so  as  to  ensure  that   the  growth 

rns    of    the    population,    Including    the 

of  Its  housing,  employment,  government, 

recreation,  are  orderly  and  thereby  as- 

n  the  solution,  with  the  highest  degree 

Jbllc   safety,   of  economic   problems   In 

areas   and   of   overcrowding   In    urban 

The  transportation  system  shall  also  be 

itlble  with   the   national   goals  of  pro- 

ig  social  values  and  restoring  and  maln- 

ing  environmental  quality  and  ecological 

•  -,   and  shall   encourage,   to   the  extent 

e,  a  diversified  approach  to  the  soUi- 
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tlon  of  local,  State,  national,  and  interna- 
tional transportation  problems. 

NATIONAL     TRANSPORTATION     MASTER     PLAN 

Sec.  102.   (a)   For  purposes  of  carrying  out 

the  national  transportation  policy  set  forth 
In  section  lOi,  the  Secretarv  of  Transporta- 
tion (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary"),  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  de- 
velop a  National  Transportation  Master  Plan 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"National  Plan"i,  which  shall  set  forth  na- 
tional transportation  goals  and  means  for 
their  implementation  for  the  50  years  follow- 
ing the  day  on  which  the  National  Plan  takes 
effect,  and  which  shall  include  specific  goals 
and  Implementation  to  be  achieved  bv  the 
end  of  each  5-year  period  within  such  50 
years.  The  National  Plan  shall  apply  to  all 
known  transportation  modes,  including  sub- 
surface, surface,  air,  space,  and  water,  and 
may  be  amended,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1(>4,  at  aav  time  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable,  in  order  to  take 
into  account  advances  m  technology,  and 
changes  in  national  needs.  In  developing  the 
National  Plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
State  and  local  governments  and  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  and  avthoritles  on  the  so- 
lution of  transportation  problems  in  other 
nations,  and  may  consult  such  other  sources 
and  make  such  studies  as  he  considers  to 
be  pertinent  to  such  plan. 

ibi  In  developing  the  National  Plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize— 

1 1 1  United  States  population  growth  pro- 
jections. 

I  2  I  studies  of  the  scope  of  current  and  pro- 
jected transportation  problems  which  are  na- 
tionwide in  Impact,  and 

I  3)  studies  of  the  impact  which  the  utili- 
zation of  any  one  existing  mode  of  transpor- 
tation has  upon  the  presence  of  or  allevia- 
tion of  congestion  in  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  goods. 

ic)  The  National  Plan  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  following  means  of 
implementation  of  national  transportation 
goals: 

1 1 )  research  and  development  to  Improve 
existing  modes  of  transportation  and  the  op- 
erating procedures  thereof. 

1 2)  research  and  development,  and  con- 
struction, to  provide  new  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, 

(3)    the  establishment  of  new  cities  and 

the  revltallzation  of  existing  rural  communi- 
ties In  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  of 
population  in  existing  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas,  and 

i4)  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
transportation  balance  of  transportation  sys- 
tems and  their  schedules  through  the  de- 
velopment of  intermodal  transportation 
points. 

REVIEW  OF  NATIONAL  PLAN  BY  CONGRESS 

Sec.  103.  (a;  The  Secretary,  within  2  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  transmit  the  National  Plan  to  Con- 
gress, together  with  a  comprehensive  ex- 
planation thereof  The  Secretary  shall  have 
the  National  Plan  delivered  to  both  Hou-es 
on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House  while  It 
Is  in  session  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  subsection  (b),  the  National  Plan  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  after  the  close  of 
the  first  period  of  90  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  National  Plan  Is  transmitted  to 
It. 

^bi  If.  between  the  date  of  transmittal  to 
Congress  of  the  National  Plan  and  the  end  of 
the  90-day  period,  an  Act  is  enacted  amend- 
ing such  plan,  the  National  Plan  shall  be 
effective,  as  amended  thereby,  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 

SXTBSEQT-ENT     AMENnMENT     OF     NATIO.V  M      PLAN" 

Sec  104  At  any  time  after  the  National 
Plan  takes  effect  as  determined  under  section 
103,  the  Secretary  may  propose  amendments 


to  the  National  Plan.  Such  amendments  shall 
be  effective  after  transmittal  to  Congress 
and  approval  by  such  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  are  determined  to  be 
appropriate  under  the  rules  of  each  House 
The  Secretary  shall  have  any  such  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Plan  delivered  to  both 
Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
whUe  It  Is  In  session.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  approval  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  given  by  a  committee  at  the  end  of  the 
fir.st  period  of  30  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
any  such  amendment  Is  transmitted  to  it,  If 
such  committee  has  not  disapproved  of  the 
amendment  within  such  period. 

COMPUTATION    OF    CONTINUOUS    SESSION 

Sec.  105.  For  purposes  of  sections  103  and 
104  of  this  Act— 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
m  the  computation  of  the  90-day  period  or 
the  30-day  period,  as  the  c£ise  may  be. 

TITLE  II— STATE  TRANSPORTATION 
PLANS  AND  PROJECTS 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  201.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
provide  aid  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to 
undertake,  in  conformity  with  the  national 
transportation  policy  set  forth  In  section  101, 
such  surveys,  demonstration  projects,  plan- 
ning and  development  programs,  acquisition, 
construction,  improvement,  and  operation  of 
facilities  as  are  necessary  to  meet  their  trans- 
portation needs  for  the  next  50  years,  and 
to  enable  the  States  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing transportation  systems  and  to  provide 
such  assistance  by  loan  to  existing  trans- 
portation systems  as  will  improve  transpor- 
tation capabilitits  within  and  between  such 
States, 

STATE  TRANSPORTATION   BOARD 

Src.  202.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  avail 
Itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  have 
a  State  transportation  board,  which  shall 
have  such  powers,  and  be  equipped  and  or^a- 
nized  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  to  be  satisfactory  in  order 
f.r  such  b;^ard  to  discharge  the  duties  re- 
quired of  it  by  this  title,  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  existence  or  establish- 
ment of  such  board. 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  avail  Itself  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title — 

( 1 )  may  appoint  an  executive  director,  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  the  operations  conducted" by  the 
Slate  transportation  board,  and  who  "shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  for  GS-16  cf  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code, 

1 2)  shall  compensate  the  members  of  the 
State  transportation  board  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  such 
General  Schedule,  and 

(3)  may  employ,  in  addition  to  an  execu- 
tive director,  such  technical,  clerical,  or 
ot.her  personnel,  on  a  regular,  part-time,  or 
consulting  basis,  and  at  such  rates  of  com- 
pensation, at  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  State 
transportation  board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary. 

PERSONAL   FINANCIAL    I.NTERESTS 

Sec  203.  Any  State  traiiisportatlon  board 
desiring  to  avail  Itself  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  establish  rules  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  adequate  to  insure 
that  any  member  or  employee  of  such  board 
shall  not  receive  compensation  for  services 
he  performs,  for  which  funds  are  provided 
under  this  title,  from  sources  other  than  his 
employer,  and  shall  not  otherwise  maintain 
any  private  interest  in  conflict  with  his  pub- 
lic responsibility. 
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STATE  TEANSPOETATION   MASTER  PLAN 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  State  transportation 
board  desiring  to  avail  Itself  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  establish,  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  (or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  permit),  a  State  Transportation  Master 
Plan  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
a  "State  Plan"),  which  shall  set  forth  such 
State's  needs,  goals,  and  priorities,  and 
means  for  Implementation,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  people  and  goods,  for  the  50 
years  following  the  day  on  which  the  Na- 
tional Plan  takes  effect.  A  State  Plan  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  be  reviewed 
every  two  years  and  brought  up  to  date  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

lb)  A  State  Plan  shall  apply  to  all  known 
transportation  modes,  and  to  ail  geographi- 
cal areas  within  the  State.  In  developing  a 
State  Plan,  a  State  transportation  board 
shall  study — 

( 1 1  existing  State  transportation  systems 
of  all  modes,  their  Interrelationships,  ben- 
efits, and  deficiencies, 

(2)  population  patterns  in  the  State  and 
projections  thei-eof, 

(3)  patterns  of  commercial  development 
In  the  State  and  projections  thereof, 

(4)  land  use  patterns  In  the  State,  and 
natural  resources  and  environmental  quali- 
ties In  the  State  In  need  of  protection, 

(5)  the  extent  of  and  need  for  coordinated 
transportation  systems  and  planning  with 
other  States, 

1 6)  the  need  for  the  development,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  new  systems  of 
transportation.  Including  new  modes  there- 
of, and 

1 7)  the  development  of  an  appropriate 
transportation  balance  of  transportation 
systems  and  their  schedules  by  the  use  of 
intermodal  transportation  points. 

IC)  A  State  department  of  transportation 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary,  for  a  period  of 
one  year  at  a  time,  for  a  grant  of  funds  for 
total  administrative  costs  incurred  In  the 
development  of  Its  State  Plan.  In  the  pro- 
portion and  under  the  conditions  provided 
in  section  210(C). 

REVIEW  OF  ST.^TE  TRANSPORTATION  MASTER  PLAN 
BY   THE   SECRETARY 

Sec.  205,  (a)  Any  State  transportation 
board  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  submit,  within  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or  at 
such  other  time  as  the  Secretary  may  per- 
mit). Its  State  Plan  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  approval.  Such  approval  shall  be  given  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State  Plan 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  set  forth  in  section  101,  nor 
with  the  National  Plan,  and  that  the  State 
Plan  was  developed  In  accordance  with  the 
prortalons  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 204. 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  assist  the  States 
in  coordinating  any  State  Plan  with  the  Na- 
tional Plan.  Copies  of  the  National  Plan, 
and  such  changes  to  it  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  complete  Information  as  to  na- 
tional transportation  goals  and  policies,  shall 
be  made  readily  available  to  State  transpor- 
tation boards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  conferences 
to  be  held  with  State  transportation  board 
members  and  employees,  on  a  quarterly 
basis  during  the  first  2  years  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
informing  the  State  transportation  boards 
of  the  National  Plan  and  the  State  Plans, 
and  of  achieving  full  coordination  of  activi- 
ties undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

FEDERAL     FUNDING     OF     STATE     TR/^NSPORTATION 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  After  the  Secretary  has 
approved  Its  State  Plan,  a  State  transporta- 
tion board  may  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  approval  plans  for  proposed  transporta- 


tion projects.  Including  preliminary  engi- 
neering studies  and  such  other  material  and 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
The  Secretary  shall  act  upon  such  proposed 
projects  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their 
submission.  After  a  specific  project  has  been 
approved,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
formal  agreement  with  the  State  transpor- 
tation board  for  the  payment  cf  funds.  In 
the  proportion  provided  in  section  210(ai, 
to  carry  out  the  project.  Such  agreement 
shall  make  provision  for  State  funds  re- 
quired for  the  States  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  project  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 210(d).  After  approval  of  a  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  also  Initiate  such  research 
as  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  such 
project, 

(b)  No  project  of  a  State  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  payment  of  funds  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  project  is  com- 
patible with  the  State  Plan,  is  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  national  transportation  policy 
set  forth  In  section  101,  and  Is  not  Incon- 
sistent  with  the  National   Plan. 

(C)  No  project  shall  be  approved  for  pay- 
ment of  funds  unless  it  meets  criteria  which 
the  Secretary  shall  establish,  which  shall  be 
based  on  (but  not  limited  toi  one  or  more 
of   the   following   transportation   goals: 

(1)  redirection  of  population  away  from 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  of 
high  density, 

(2)  safety  in  operation, 

(3 1  maintenance  of  high  environmental 
quality  and  protection  of  natural  resources, 

(4)  efficiency  in  moving  people  a:id 
thin(,s  In  a  timely  manner. 

(5)  satisfaction  of  future  as  well  as  pres- 
ent  transportation  needs, 

(6)  practicality  of  the  project  as  a  means 
of  attaining  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
State  Plan, 

(7i  compatibility  with  existing  and 
planned  transportation  s\stems, 

(8)  provision  for  the  relief  of  transpor- 
tation emergencies,  and 

(9»  economic  feasibility  of  the  project, 
either  Immediate  or  future,  as  a  means  of 
attaining  the  economic  purposes  of  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy  .set  forth  in 
section  101, 

PROJECTS    It.-VOLVING    OPERATION 

Sec.  207.  No  transportation  systems  or 
modes  developed  and  constructed  under  this 
title  shall  be  operated  by  a  State,  or  leased 
or  sold  for  operation,  and  no  assistance  loan 
to  any  existing  transportation  system  for 
operation  shall  be  made  under  this  title, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
terms  of  such  operation,  lease,  sale,  or  loan 
provide  that  — 

(1)  any  profits  of  sucli  operation,  lease, 
sale,  or  loan  shall  be  returned  to  the  State 
and  the  United  States  Treasury  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  amount  invested  In  the 
project  by  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, respectively, 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  lease  for  operation, 
the  lessee  shall  be  required  to  pay  annually 
an  amount  not  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  project  cost, 

(3  I  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  assistance  loan 
for  operation,  payment  by  the  purchaser  or 
borrower  shall  be  made  over  any  period  up  tn 
50  years,  together  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  2  percent  annually  on  " " 
unpaid  balance, 

<4)  all  lessees,  purchasers,  and  borrowers 
shall  maintain  an  adequate  state  of  repair 
for  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  such  sys- 
tems or  modes  of  transportation,  and 

(5)  such  other  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  the  public  Investment 
have  been  met. 

In  the  case  of  a  default  In  payment,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  redeem  and  protect  the 
public  Investment  and.  If  the  Secretary  de- 


termines it  to  be  feasible  in  carrying  out 
the  national  transportation  policy  set  forth 
in  section  101.  such  steps  as  he 'may  deem 
necessary  to  maintain  the  capacity  for  oper- 
ation of  the  transportation  svstems  or  modes 
Involved. 

CONFORMITY     WITH    COMMON     CARRIER 
REGULATION 

Sec  208.  All  transportation  systems  or 
modes  developed  and  constructed  under  this 
title  shall  be  operated  In  conformity  wtth 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  pertain  to 
transportation  by  common  carrier. 

REPORTS    TO     THE     SECRETARV     AND    ACCOtJNTING 
PROCEDURES 

Sec  209.  In  approving  projects  for  pay- 
ment of  funds,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  any  State  transportation  board  make 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  informatioii,  as  the  Secretary  may  frcm 
time  to  time  require,  and  comply  with  such 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports,  provide 
for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
acrnuntinf  for  ftmcts  paid  to  a  State  trans- 
portation board  under  this  title,  and  pro- 
vide for  such  other  supervision  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessarv  to  carrv  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

PROPORTIONAL    CONTRIBLTION    OF    THE     FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  210  (ai  The  Stcreiary  may  make 
grants  (or  in  the  case  of  a  transportation 
emergency  may  grant  or  lend  i ,  from  the 
sums  appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
to  a  State  transportation  board  funds  to 
assist  In  financing  the  total  costs  of  trans- 
portation projects  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  provided  in  this  title.  In  the  following 
proportions: 

( 1 )  90  percent  of  such  total  costs  of  any 
project  which  is  part  of  an  intrastate  or  In- 
t  erst  at  f-  transportation  system,  or  which  Is 
part  of  the  development  of  an  Intermodal 
transportation  point,  whether  or  not  such 
poliu  is  part  of  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical   area    transportation   system. 

(2 1  70  percent  of  such  total  costs  of  any 
project  which  is  part  of  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  transportaMon  sys- 
tem  only. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  proportions,  no 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  total  funds  ap- 
portioned to  any  one  State  under  section  211 
for  a  given  fiscal  year  mav  be  Pllocated  bv 
the  Secretary  to  any  single  project  within 
such   State   durlne  such   fiscal    vear 

fb)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  propor- 
tional contribution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  total  cost  of  an  approved  proj- 
ect in  such  Increments,  ba,'=ed  on  the  time 
estimated  for  completion  of  the  project,  as 
he  considers  to  be  appropriate 

(cl  The  Secretary  may  pay,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  considers  to  be  appropriate, 
from  the  sums  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  to  a  State  traiisportatton  board, 
funds  to  assist  In  financing  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  su'-h  board  incurred  In— 

(1 )   the  development  of  Its  State  plan,  or 

i2)    In  carrying  out  projects  appro^•ed  by 
the  Secretary  as  provided  in  this  title. 
In  an  amount  no  greater  than  90  percent  of 
the  total  administrative  costs  therefor 

(d)  No  funds  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  unless  the  .State  pro- 
vides the  portion  of  the  total  project  or  ad- 
ministrative costs  Indicated  In  its  application 
for  such  funds  which  remains  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  appropriate  proportional 
contribution  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 

APPORTIONMENT    AMONG    THE    STATES 

SEC  211.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  expenditure    by   the   Secretary 
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Icr  this  tille  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
p]iortloned  among  the  several  States  la  the 
'oljowlng  manner: 

1)    50  percent  In  the  ratio  which  the  pop- 

tlon  of  each  participating  State  bears  to 

total    population    of    all   the    States    as 

!  wn  bv  the  latest  available  Federal  census. 
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2 1   30  percent  In  the  ratio  which  the  area 
;ach  participating  State  bears  to  the  total 

of  all  the  States. 
such  sums  appropriated,  6  percent  may  be 
by  the  Secretary  as  he  deem^  appropri- 
for  the  relief  of  transportatiun  emereen- 
.  and  14  percent  may  be  used  by  him  as 
deems  appropriate  to  administer  the  pro- 
ons  of  this  Act.  and  to  carry  out  transpor- 
on  research  not  directly  connected  to  spe- 
State  projects, 
b)   Funds    apportioned    to    participating 
tes  under  this  section,  but  not  paid   or 
itracted  to  be  paid  to  a  State  transporta- 
T  board  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
\ny  fiscal  year  may  be  added  to  the  funds 
loned  to  all  the  States  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  basis  cf  the  formula  pro- 
in  this  section. 
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NON-ELIGIBILITY    FOR    FEDERAL    FTTNDS 

4ec.  212.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
loans  under  this  title  only  for  State 
isportatlon  projects  i  including  projects 
the  relief  of  transportation  emergencies) 
portions  of  such  projects  which  he  has 
rmmed  are  not  eligible  for  the  receipt 
Federal  grants,  or  for  the  receipt  of  Fed- 
loans,   as  the   case   may   be.   for   trans- 

itation  projects  under  any  other  provision 
Federal  law  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
n»ctment  of  this  Act. 

LE  ni— NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
COUNCIL  AND  DATA  BANK 

kBLlSHMENT    OF    NATION.\L    TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY    COTTNCn. 

301.    (a)    There  is  established  In  the 
the    National    Transportation 
cy  Covmcll   (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ed  to   as   the   "Policy   Council"),   which 
11  consist  of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
chairman  thereof,  and  the  Secretary  of 
inmerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
Urban  Development,  the  Chairman  of 
Civil   Aeronautics  Board,   the   Admlnls- 
of     the     Environmental     Protection 
ncy,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
e  Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
Commerce  Commission,   and   the   Ad- 
ilstrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Administration. 
)  The  Policy  Council  shall  establish  such 
Ific   and   regular   times   for   meeting    as 
Policy  Council  considers  appropriate,  and 
shdll  coordinate  such  of  the  activities  of  the 
sevjral  departments  and  agencies  which  are 
hei  ded   by   Its   members   as   pertain   to   the 
poses  and  goals  of  this  Act.  The  coordlna- 
tiot  of  such  activities  shall  include  the  de- 
,    of    specific    agreements    for    co- 
operation among  the  members  of  the  Policy 
Coi  incU  in  pursuit  of  the  purposes  and  goals 
1  his  Act. 

The  members  of   the   Policy  Council 
shtill  provide  the  Chairman  thereof  with  such 
Information,    research    findings, 
other  data  and  materials  as  are  essen- 
to  attaining  the  purposes  and  goals  of 
Act. 
i  I  The  Policy  Council  shall  make  recom- 
mepdatlons  from  time  to  time  to  the  Con- 
for    such    legislation    as    the    Policy 
CoAncll    considers   essential   to   the    attaln- 
mept  of  the  purposes  and  goals  of  this  Act. 

NAlIONAL    TRANSPORTATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
DATA    BANK 

Stc  302.  I  a)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation 
the  Policy  Council,  shall  develop,  estab- 
and  maintain,  for  his  own  use  and  for 
use    of    the   Policy   Council,    the   State 
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transportation  boards  of  participating 
States,  and  the  Congress,  a  National  Trans- 
portation and  Development  Data  Bank 
(hereinafter  lu  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
'Data  Bank") . 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ard terminology  and  classiflcatlons  of  data 
for  use  on  a  nationwide  basis,  and  shall 
develop  a  system  for  the  acquisition  of  In- 
formation. In  order  to  facilitate  fast  and 
efficient  storage,  retrieval,  and  communica- 
tion of  information  In  the  Data  Bank.  The 
Secretary  may  make  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  and  such  other  equip- 
ment and  facilities  as  he  considers  necessary 
for  such  storage,  retrieval,  and  communica- 
tion. 

PURPOSES     AND     CO.NTENTS     OF     THE     DATA     BANK 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Data  Bank  shall  contain 
information  on  the  location.  3i?;e.  capability, 
and  safety  of  public  and  private  carriers  In 
all  transportation  modes,  and  such  other 
i'lformation  as  the  Secretary  considers  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Data  Bank  shall  contain  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  transportation  planning  for 
the  future,  including  such  changes  in  trans- 
pDrtation  needs,  technology,  and  policy,  on 
an  annually  updated  basis,  as  will  enable  the 
National  Plan  to  reflect  constantly  a  projec- 
tion of  existing  transportation  modes,  and 
those  in  various  stages  of  research,  plan- 
ning, and  devel.'ipment.  for  a  period  of  time 
50  years  into  the  future. 

TITLE   rv— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

ANNUAL    REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually, on  the  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  .^cc,  to  the  Congress  In 
writing  with  respect  to  activities  carried  out 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  with  respect  to  the  progress  m.ade  in  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

AT7TH0RI2ATI0N 

Sec.  402.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

(1)    for   the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30, 

1973,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $ , 

1 2)    for   the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30, 

1974,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $ , 

(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $ ,  and 

(4)  for  the  period  of  three  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1978,  and  for  each  period  of 
three  fiscal  years  thereafter,  such  amounts 
as  shall  hereafter  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  such  period, 

INTERSTATE    COMPACTS 

Sec.  403.  The  consent  and  encouragement 

of  the  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  any  two 
or  more  States  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  In  conflict  with 
any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  for 
cooperative  eETort  and  mutual  assistance  In 
coordinating  their  State  Plans  and  In  de- 
veloping and  operating  State  transportation 
projects  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  206. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  404.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act. 

i2)  The  term  "Department"  means  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

(3)  The  term  "appropriate  transportation 
balance"  means  that  condition  where  each 
transportation  system  and  mode  contrlbutei5 
from  Its  potential  for  the  safe  and  timely 
transportation  of  people  and  goods  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  under  prevailing 
circumstances. 

(4i  The  term  "intermodal  transportation 
point"  means  a  compact  area  which  contains 
such  facilities  as  will  make  possible  the  effl- 
clent  and  timely  transfer  of  people  and  goods 


from  one  mode  of  transportation  to  other 
such  modes. 

(5)  The  term  "State  transportation  hoard" 
means  a  board  specifically  designated  by  State 
law  to  deal  with  all  modes  of  transportation 
and  which  Is  composed  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons, politically  nonpartisan,  who  have  di- 
versified knowledge  of  transportation  modes, 
and  who  are  selected  In  such  a  manner  and 
for  such  terms  as  the  State  determines. 

(6)  The  term  "standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area"  means  that  term  as  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(7 1  The  term  "State"  means  any  one  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
po.ssessions  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "participating  State"  means 
any  State  which  has  notified  the  Secretary 
of  the  existence  or  establishment  of  its  State 
transportation  board. 

(9)  The  term  "transportation  emergency" 
means  economic  or  physical  damage  to  a 
transportation  system  which  Is  so  severe  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  there  is  no 
means  other  than  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance frr  returning  such  system  to  normal  op- 
erating procedures  within  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  deems  essential  to  avoid  serious 
harm  to  the  economy  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

(10)  The  term  "single  project"  means  a 
transportation  proposal,  which  may  Include 
one  or  more  modes  of  transportation,  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  contain  elements 
which  are  essential  to  each  other. 


VOLUNTEER  PHYSICIANS  FOR  VIET- 
NAM PROGRAM 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. ) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Viet- 
nam program,  some  700  American  doc- 
tors have  voluntarily  ministered  to  the 
medical  needs  of  the  people  of  that 
beleaguered,  war-torn  country  over  the 
course  of  the  past  6  years.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, these  highly  skilled  profession- 
als have  selflessly  served  in  a  great  hu- 
manitarian effort  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice and  often  in  the  face  of  considerable 
personal  danger.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  these,  Peter  A.  Nathan,  M.D., 
is  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Recently  Dr.  Nathan  has  shared  with 
me  his  enthusiastic  appraisal  of  the 
worth  of  the  Volunteer  Physicians  for 
Vietnajn  program.  It  is  a  privilege  for 
me,  in  turn,  to  share  his  letter  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  In  a  personal  post- 
script. Dr.  Nathan  informs  me  that  vol- 
unteers get  "only  airfare  and  $10  per 
diem — plus  the  satisfaction  that  money 
cannot  buy."  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  very  big  plus 
and  that,  while  few  of  us  possess  the  skills 
to  earn  the  rewards  of  a  job  well  done  by 
volunteer  doctors,  we  may  all  rejoice  in 
the  motivation  which  impels  them  to 
keep  this  most  humane  effort  going. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  a  time  of  continued 
high  unemployment,  skilled  medical 
manpower  remains  in  short  supply  and 
is,  therefore,  a  commodity  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  export.  This  does  not  suggest  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  discourage  dedicated 
professionals  like  Dr.  Nathan  from  par- 
ticipating in  a  volunteer  program  which 
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takes  them  away  from  these  shores  even 
tliough,  admittedly,  there  remain  some 
communities  without  a  resident  doctor. 
Their  contribution  in  Vietnam  is  unique, 
literally  helping  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
left  by  this  pitiless  war.  Whatever  g(X)d 
will  remains  after  our  exit  from  the  most 
protracted  conflict  in  our  national  his- 
tory will  doubtless  owe  much  to  the  ef- 
forts of  this  small  band  of  dedicated 
doctors.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  a 
civilization  as  advanced  as  our  own  that 
too  much  of  our  technological  know-how 
for  export  takes  the  form  of  weapons  for 
destroying  rather  than  healing  mankind. 
If  American  leadership  is  truly  to  be  a 
force  for  good  in  this  suffering  world,  we 
should  seize  every  opportunity  to  reverse 
this  situation. 

For  as  I  see  it,  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  does  not  rest  in  our  ability 
to  do  research  for  more  and  more  de- 
structive weapons — to  manufacture  mili- 
tary armaments — but  the  greatness  of 
the  United  States  is  its  ability  to  export 
doctors,  technicians,  agricultural  experts. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  are  extend- 
ing a  hand  to  help — not  weapons  to  de- 
stroy. This  export  of  technical  know-how 
could  be  a  power  more  potent  and  ma- 
jestic in  a  hungry  world  than  all  the 
nuclear  bombs  ever  manufactured. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Volunteer  Physi- 
cians for  Vietnam  is  worth  all  the  sup- 
port we  can  give  it.  notwithstanding  the 
shortage  of  doctors  we  continue  to  ex- 
perience here  at  home. 

The  answer  to  the  medical  manpower 
dilemma,  of  course,  lies  in  the  increase  of 
the  supply,  not  only  to  meet  our  own 
needs  but  to  be  able  to  share  the  highest 
quality  of  medical  skills  available  any- 
where in  the  world  today  with  nations  far 
less  fortunate.  In  1971,  there  were  332,000 
physicians  in  active  practice  in  the 
United  Spates.  The  fact  that  only  9  per- 
cent of  these  were  women  suggests  to  me 
that  we  have  not  begun  to  tap  the  avail- 
able reservoir  in  meeting  these  needs. 
The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
this  Chamber  last  July  has  as  a  prime 
objective  the  Increase  of  practicing  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States  to  436,000 
by  1977-78. 

Those  in  the  Volunteer  Physicians  for 
Vietnam  program  have  accomplished 
much  but  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  It  Is  my 
fondest  hope  that  as  our  own  resources 
increase,  more  and  more  medical  men 
and  women  will  heed  the  following  call 
from  Dr,  Nathan : 

February  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  have  just  returned 
from  Vietnam  where  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  In  the  Volunteer  Physicians 
for  Vietnam  Program.  I  feel  It  most"  Impor- 
tant that  you  be  aware  of  the  tremendous 
medical  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people  sec- 
ondary to  the  consequences  of  this  war  aa 
well  as  from  endemic  dlBease. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  at  this  time, 
as  we  withdraw  our  military  forces,  that  we 
do  not  forget  we  have  a  humanitarian  re- 
sponsibility to  help  these  people  medically 
and  this  must  not  be  confused  with  what  Is 
or  Is  not  our  mUltary  obligation.  These  med- 
ical needs  will  exist  for  many  years  to  come 
and   It   Is   Important   that   we   continue   to 


provide  care  In  this  area.  This  however  need 
not  be  In  costly  medical  supplies,  but  can 
be  provided  most  effectively  and  quite  in- 
expensively by  suppo/ting  the  Volunteer 
Physicians  for  Vietnam  Program  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  encour- 
aging particularly  younger  physicians  and 
surgejns  t-o  donate  two  inonihs  "of  their  time 
In  this  endeavor  A  more  active  Oregonlan 
participation  would  be  Meal. 

I   hope   ycur   awareness   of    this    pr<?erara 
will  be  helpful. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Pftfr  a.  Nathan,  M.D. 


ELECTRICITY   AND   THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

'Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  decades,  electric  utilities  have  pro- 
vided this  Nation  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  energy  to  meet  the  r^eds  of  a 
bm-geoning  population  and  economy. 
However,  the  toll  exacted  by  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  upon  the  quality  and 
safety  of  our  environment  is  very  great, 
perhaps  greater  than  the  economic  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  electricity  generated. 
By  Itself,  the  electric  power  industry  has 
been  unable  to  achieve  a  proper  balance 
between  this  Nation's  power  needs  and 
the  safety  of  its  environment.  Obviously, 
we  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  rely  on 
the  traditional  mechanisms  that  the 
electric  utilities  have  provided  for  the 
planning,  construction,  and  operation  of 
electric  power  facilities.  Rational  Federal 
action  must  be  taken  if  our  Nation  is  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  both  an  adequate 
supply  of  electric  power  and  a  safe  en- 
vironment. 

The  widespread  congressional  response 
to  this  pressing  national  need  has  nar- 
rowed to  two  proposals.  H.R.  5277,  intro- 
duced for  the  administration  by  Mr. 
Springer,  and  H.R.  11066,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Macdon.ald.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
visions these  two  bills  make  for  long- 
range  planning  and  certification  of  pow- 
er generation  facilities  and  judicial  re- 
view of  relevant  siting  decisions  perpet- 
uate virtually  the  same  plarming,  con- 
struction, and  operating  practices  that 
experience  has  proven  totally  inade- 
quate. The  alternative  powerplant  siting 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  addresses  it- 
self specifically  to  these  inadequate  prac- 
tices and  truly  assures  protection  of  en- 
vironmental values  while  facilitating 
construction  of  needed  pov.er  supplv  fa- 
cilities. 

All  too  often,  the  ecological  effects  of 
a  powerplant  are  not  adequately  consid- 
ered by  electric  utilities  in  the  process  of 
planning  for  new  power  generation  fa- 
cilities. Only  after  a  facility  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  long  time  does  the  public 
realize  the  tremendous  adverse  Impact 
that  the  powerplant  has  upon  the  sur- 
rounding environment.  Obviously,  by 
that  time  It  is  impractical  to  reslte  or 
substantially  modify  the  faculty  to  re- 
duce environmental  damage. 

The  logical  solution  to  this  dilemma  Is 
to  establish  a  long-range  planning  mech- 
anism that  effectively  represents  all 
parties  affected  by  power  generation, 
ranging  from  the  interests  of  the  public. 


Government,  and  environment  to  those 
of  the  utilities.  Unlike  H.R.  .5277  and 
H.R.  11066.  which  e.'^sentiallv  delegate 
sole  responsibility  and  authority  to  the 
electiic  utilities  to  develop  long-range 
plans  concq;ning  the  size  and  site  of 
powerplants,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
provide.?  for  the  estabh.Mimcnt  df  a  Rr- 
gional  Planning  Council  ui  each  power 
region  designated  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Each  council  is  composed 
of  a  reprc.-^entativc  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commi.s,sioii,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  arid  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Such  representation  In- 
sures that  a  broad  i&nae  of  technical  ex- 
pertise will  be  bioui-ht  to  bear  on  the 
complicated  problem  of  sound  regional 
planning.  Each  council  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  reviewing  tlie  site  recom- 
mend.ations  of  the  elect:  ic  utilities,  estab- 
lishing an  independent  inventory  of 
optimal  sites,  and  developing  a  coordi- 
nated plan  desigjicd  to  meet  the  region's 
immediate  and  long-term  iwwer  needs 
with  minimum  environmental  damage. 
This  provision  for  long-rango  regional 
planning  represent  a  jwsitivc  step  for- 
ward that  insures  a  broad  and  compre- 
hen.'^ive  accounting  of  all  aspects  of  bulk 
electric  power  generation. 

At  present,  most  electric  utilities  are 
required  to  conform  to  a  myriad  of  State 
and  local  regulations  in  order  to  be  cf  rtl- 
fied  to  build  and  operate  a  powerplant. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
certification  p!ocedure.=;  were  never  de- 
signed to  guarantee  a  region  an  environ- 
mentally safe  supply  of  electric  power. 
TMs  fact  becomes  more  apparent  in  light 
of  present  threats  of  power  brownouts 
and  massive  air  ix)llution  problems  which 
can  be  attributed  to  Uic  buininp  of  fo.ssil 
fuels  in  power  generation  The  obvious 
solution  to  this  pi-oblem  lies  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  strict  programs  and  regula- 
tions for  certifying  powerplants  m  ac- 
cordance with  long-ranpe  plans  promul- 
gated at  the  regional  counril  level.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Macdonald  bill.  H.R. 
11066.  es.'-entially  retains  the  clearly  in- 
adequat.e  existing  system,  modifying  it 
to  the  extent  that  utilitie.'^  arc  required 
to  disclose  consti-uction  plans  2  years 
prior  to  construction.  The  administration 
measure,  H.R.  5277,  provides  only  that 
a  State  or  States  designate  a  certifying 
body  to  be  operated  in  accordance  with 
federally  promulgated  guidehncs.  Neither 
bill  provides  for  the  representation  of 
either  industry  or  environmental  inter- 
ests in  the  certification  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  specifically  provides  for  the  in- 
clusion of  environmental  and  utilltv  in- 
terests on  the  State  and  regional  certify- 
ing bodies.  .Addltional^v-,  the  bill  requires 
that  these  bodies  be  established  within 
12  months  from  the  date  of  enactment, 
and  that  the  Federal  certifying  agency 
assume  the  functions  of  a  State  or  re- 
gional body  in  lieu  of  proper  certification 
of  such  bodies.  Under  my  bill,  the  Federal 
certifjlng  agency  would  be  composed 
much  like  its  counterpart  on  the  State 
and  regional  level.  The  agency  would  In- 
clude representatives  of  the  interests  of 
the  environment  and  electric  power  in- 
dustry, the  Federal  Power  CommL-islon, 
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t^e  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  En- 
itonmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 

on  Enviromnental  Quality.  This 

^resentative  composition  of  the  State, 
ional,  and  Federal  certifying,  a  vital 
int  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
.  e    legislation   I    propose    here    today, 
iiarantees  a   fuller   accounting   of   the 
iold  costs  of,  and  the  public  need 
r.  electric  power.  . 

The  final  point  on  which  my  bill  sig- 
ficantly  differs  from  other  power  plant 
,ing  bills  is  on  that  of  legal  safeguards, 
le  Macdonald  bill  commissions  a  three- 
t^..  Federal  review  panel  that  has  the 
wer  to  override  all  State  and  local  cer- 
ying  laws  in  the  event  that  a  power 
4^ergency"  is  declared  by  the  Federal 
wer   Commission.    This    precedent    is 
,■  dangerous  because  it  creates  an  in- 
centive for  the  electric  power  industry, 
...concert  with  the  FPC,  to  declare  power 
eriergencies  to  avoid  proper  en\ironmen- 
considerations  in  the  generation  of  a 
.  supply  of  electric  energy.  The  dan- 
exists  that  this  limited  review  pro- 
„.ng  will  result  in  dangerously  narrow 
d*  prejudiced  decisions.  The  bill  I  in- 
rt)duce  today  establishes  rational  mech- 
..  .sms  for  planning,  certification,  and 
ijdicial  review,  not  emergency  mecha- 
3  that  would  onlv  serve  the  interests 
the  utihties. 

While  the  Macdonald  bill  establishes  a 

ngerous   emergency    mechanism,    the 

a4niinistration    bill     provides     for     an 

dangerous  exemption  from  the 

tional     Environmental     Policy     Act. 

has  evolved  into  one  of  the  most 

r|portant  pieces  of  environmental  legis- 

and  any  attempt  to  cripple  it  by 

tempting  the  utilities  from  preparing 

\ironmental  impact  statements  would 

a  very  dangerous  precedent.  These 

...__-  statements  have  enabled  Federal 

encies  to  pinpoint  serious  environmen- 

problems  before  major  Federal  ac- 

have  been  undertaken.  To  eliminate 

requirement  would  seriously  limit 

.  capability  of  the  State  and  Federal 

rtifying  bodies  to  guarantee  a  complete 

iew  of  environmental  hazards  before 

cc|n!struction  was  approved. 

In  summary,  neither  the  administra- 

.  bill  nor  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 

committee  provides  adequate  guaran- 

that     important     environmental 
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vilues  will  be  carefully  considered  before 
construction  of  new  generating  facilities 
IS  approved.  Such  guarantees  can  only  be 
provided  by  ensuring  that  both  environ- 
mental   and   utility   interests    are    rep- 

_  in  both  the  long-range  planninc 

d  certification  process.  Mere  participa- 
is  not  enough.  In  addition,  it  is  es- 
ehtial  that  adequate  judicial  review  be 
3vided  to  allow  all  affected  parties  a 
e  in  the  decisionmaking  process.  Only 
this  way  can  we  achieve  the  necessary 
cnfidence  in  the  administrative  process, 
short,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
prjovides  for  a  rational  siting  and  certi- 
ation  process  by  guaranteeing  sound 
:-range  planning  and  the  representa- 
of  all  interested  parties  in  the  de- 
citiomnaking  process.  For  these  reasons, 
I  jirge  your  support  of  this  measure. 


loig- 

tl('n 


WORLDWIDE    BROTHERHOOD    DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli  ' .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr,  EscH  I  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  music  has 
long  been  the  international  language. 
Music  speaks  to  all  of  us  and  we  under- 
stand its  message:  whether  it  be  modern, 
claiisical,  or  folk,  liuman  creativity  is 
recognized  and  we  reach  across  a  room, 
a  city,  or  the  world  with  our  under- 
standing. Appreciation  for  mu.sical  talent 
knows  no  national  or  ideological  bound- 
aries. 

Music  brought  about  one  of  the  first 
major  breakthrougii.^  in  relations  be- 
tv^-een  the  Umted  States  and  Ru.=^sia. 
Van  Clibum's  magnificent  performance 
at  the  Tschaikovsky  festival  brought  the 
attention  and  recognition  of  all  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  his  enormous  talent 
playing  the  music  of  their  m.ost  distin- 
guished composer.  This  single  concert 
performance  built  bridges  between  our 
two  peoples  that  no  official  conference 
could  ever  have  accomplished.  The 
haunting  strains  of  Marlena  Dietrich's 
"Lilly  Marlene"  spoke  to  the  men  of 
World  War  II  whether  they  were  German 
or  American  and  caught  them  in  the 
longing  and  hoping  which  invariably 
accompany  those  who  must  face  the  un- 
certainty of  war.  More  recently,  the 
Pre5-ident'5  historic  trip  to  Nationalist 
China  witnes-^ed  a  significant  lessening 
of  tensions  when  the  Chinese  band 
struck  up  "America  the  Beautiful"  for 
the  first  time. 

Music  IS  universal.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
propriate that  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives take  this  time  to  recognize 
the  musical  efforts  cf  the  Howell,  Mich., 
Jaycees  to  promote  brotherhood.  They 
have  received  national  and  international 
support  for  tiieir  program  for  a  "Broth- 
erhood Break"  at  3  p.m.  Greenwich 
meridian  time,  March  21.  At  this  mo- 
ment during  the  Spring  Equinox  the 
hope  of  springtime  and  the  brotherhood 
of  music  will  combine  as  everyone  will 
stop  in  his  daily  round  of  work,  meetings, 
and  thought  to  sing  a  song  for  peace. 

This  program  planned  and  sponsored 
by  the  Jaycees  is  symbolic  of  the  many 
efforts  which  we  have  all  taken  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world  and  to  recognize  more 
fully  than  ever  before  that  all  men  are 
truly  brothers.  All  of  us  here  m  the 
House  join  with  the  Jaycees  in  praying 
that  these  2  minutes  of  musical  harmony 
around  the  world  will  presage  a  more 
permanent  harmony  in  the  relations  of 
men. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  who  have  .seen  and  heard  the 
Hill  Top  Singers  on  television  have  been 
filled  with  a  warm  feeling  generated  by 
Che  atmosphere  of  love  and  brotherhood 
conveyed  by  those  young  people. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  loin  with  my 
colleague.  Representative  Marvin  Esch, 
and  others  in  saluting  the  Jaycees  for 
taking  a  cue  from  the  Hill  Top  Singers 
and  promoting  a  worldwide  brotherhood 
sing  on  this  day,  March  21. 

Gov.  William  Milliken  of  Michigan  has 


declared  March  21  as  Brotherhood  Sing 
Along  Day  in  Michigan,  and  I  feel  sure 
it  is  being  so  observed  throughout  the 
world  whether  officially  or  not. 

Music  is  the  language  of  love,  and  so 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Jaycees 
have  chosen  a  "sing  along"  as  the  medi- 
um for  promoting  world  brotherhood.  I 
join  with  them  in  this  worthy  mission. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  participate  in  this  special  order  to 
recognize  'Worldwide  Brotherhood  Day." 

To  be  sure,  all  is  not  well  with  the 
world  this  day;  it  would  be  wishful  think- 
ing to  forget  devastated  Bangladesh, 
the  tense  Middle  East,  war-weary  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  hatred  and  prejudice 
which  exists  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

However,  I  think  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  become  bogged  dowTi  in  a 
psychology,'  of  despair.  The  news  that 
makes  headlines  is  often  bad  news,  and 
in  the  past  decade  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  urban  and  campus 
riots,  and  assassinations,  the  news  has 
been  especially  bad.  However,  it  is  time 
that  we  look  beyond  the  tragic  events 
and  start  to  recognize  the  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  brotherhood  which  take  place 
each  day.  Every  age  is  "the  worst  of 
times  and  the  best  of  times,"  and  our 
Nation  needs  to  regain  a  more  balanced 
view  of  the  world. 

"Worldwide  Brotherhood  Day"  is  an 
especially  fitting  time  to  restore  our  per- 
spective on  life.  We  should  be  reminded 
today  of  the  great  potential  for  world 
peace,  recently  symbolized  by  the  hand- 
shake between  Chou  En-lai  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Not  only  was  this  face-to- 
face  meeting  of  two  former  antagonists 
a  reason  for  new  hope,  but  I  think  that 
equally  important  has  been  the  reaction 
of  the  American  and  Chinese  peoples 
to  the  new  relationship  between  our 
countries.  The  immediate  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  China  initiative 
indicates  to  me  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  peace,  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  this  wish  for  peace  holds  true 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race. 

Why  then  do  we  have  wars  and 
hatred?  'While  many  partial  answers 
could  be  given,  I  would  like  to  share  just 
one  thought.  That  is,  violence,  prejudice, 
and  the  evil  in  man  are  largely  taught. 
just  as  goodness  and  brotherhood  are 
taught.  Each  one  of  us  is  a  teacher,  and 
the  lessons  we  pass  on  to  our  children  will 
add  or  detract  from  the  harmony  of  our 
world.  Therefore,  when  we  recognize 
this  "Worldwide  Brotherhood  Day,"  we 
should  remember  that  love  for  cur  fel- 
low man  begins  at  home.  Indeed,  our 
world  will  never  see  true  brotherhood  if, 
while  decrying  the  violence  of  wars  over- 
seas, we  fail  to  show  love  for  our  families, 
friends,  and  all  those  whom  we  meet  each 
day. 

On  this  "Worldwide  Brotherhood  Day," 
let  us  renew  our  commitment  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  human  family.  Let  us 
recognize  the  spirit  of  good  in  this  world, 
and  may  we  actively  contribute  to  this 
spirit  of  peace  and  love  by  being  living 
examples  of  those  ideals  in  everything 
that  we  do. 
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GENERAL   LEA'VE 

Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Mr,  Esch's  spe- 
cai  order  today,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  DECLINE 
OF  CORPORATE  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  we 
consider  alternative  recommendations 
for  increasing  Federal  revenues  to  bring 
our  Federal  accounts  into  balance  and 
reduce  the  national  deficit,  the  ques- 
tion is  how  should  Government  revenues 
be  increased  and  restored — and  by 
whom? 

The  average  American  taxpayer  has 
never  shirked  his  responsibility  in  sup- 
porting his  Government.  If  we  apply  the 
contributions  test,  the  average  taxpay- 
er shoulders  the  heaviest  tax  burden. 
He  has  no  tax  shelters,  he  has  nc  de- 
preciation gimmicks,  no  tax-free  bonds, 
no  capital  gains.  He  pays  on  every  dol- 
lar of  income, 

CISMEMBERMENT      OF      CORPORATE      TAX      SYSTEM 

It  is  my  strong  fear  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  are  moving  to- 
ward the  dismemberment  of  the  cor- 
porate tax  system. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  has  failed  to 
provide  an  economic  recovery  and 
stimulus,  reasonably  related  to  its  cost  in 
lost  revenues.  As  I  predicted,  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  gigantic  tax  give-away 
to  a  few  special  interests.  To  add  insult 
to  injury  in  this  same  year,  the  Federal 
deficit  may  amount  to  $44.7  billion  while 
the  Federal  debt  has  skyrocketed  out  of 
sight. 

In  the  next  10  years  $120  billion  will  be 
lost  to  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the 
1971  Revenue  Act — $90  billion  of  that 
figure  will  go  to  business. 

In  1971  corporate  profits  increased  by 
$10  billion  to  $85.5  billion  before  taxes. 
The  tax  liability  on  corporate  profits  in 
the  fourth  quarter  was  almost  $1  billion 
below  the  third  quarter  rate,  primarily 
because  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  sources  of 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  reduced 
Federal  tax  receipts  and  the  skyrocket- 
ing Federal  deficits  can  be  found  In  the 
various  corporate  annual  reports  for 
1971. 

In  reviewing  the  1971  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  this  corporation, 
the  12th  largest  American  corporation — 
the  largest  dollar  value  steel  manufac- 
turing company  in  the  world — carried  on 
a  total  business  of  almost  $5  billion,  had 
a  net  income  of  $154,515,754,  and  paid 
absolutely  not  one  penny  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  in  1971. 

United  States  Steel  is  an  example  of  a 
corporation  engaged  in  operations  winch 
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contribute  substantially  to  the  pollution 
problems  of  America  and  In  the  course  of 
its  business  activities,  demands  consid- 
erable Federal  support  in  a  variety  of 
programs.  Yet  United  States  Steel  makes 
absolutely  no  contribution  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  If  an  operation  of  this  dimen- 
sion pays  no  Federal  taxes — pray  tell, 
who  should? 

There  are  no  alibis,  there  are  no  jus- 
tifications for  us  to  suffer  the  continu- 
ance of  laws  and  administrative  policy 
which  permit  United  States  Steel  and 
others  to  throw  the  Federal  tax  burden 
on  the  individual  taxpayers  of  America. 
Following  Is  the  full  statement  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.'s  explanation  of  its  "no 
tax"  status,  as  explained  on  page  26  of  its 
1971  report: 

No  provision  for  taxes  on  Income  is  re- 
quired for  1971  due  principally  to  statutory 
deductions  associated  with  mineral  produc- 
tion and  Investment  credits  and  since  de- 
ferred taxes  provided  In  prior  years  on  for- 
eign subsidiary  earnings  exceeded  tlie  taxes 
on  such  earnings  repatriated  in  December 
1971  because  of  credits  for  foreign  taxes  paid. 
Estimated  United  States  and  foreign  taxes 
on  Income  payable  for  the  year  1971  of  $57,9 
million  are  offset  by  deferred  tax  credits  of  a 
like  amount. 

The  Investment  credits  for  1971  and  amor- 
tization of  the  pre-1968  investment  credits, 
which  are  reflected  in  deferred  taxes,  reduced 
the  provision  by  $23.5  million.  In  addition, 
the  net  effect  of  all  timing  differences  served 
to  reduce  the  provision  for  Incouie  taxes  by 
$34.4  million.  Such  timing  differences  repre- 
sent taxes  applicable  to  Items  reported  for 
tax  purposes  In  a  period  different  from  the 
period  In  which  they  are  Included  In  the 
determination  of  net  income  for  financial 
accounting  purposes.  Amounts  charged  for 
wear  and  exhaustion  of  facilities  and 
amounts  of  earnings  of  certain  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries are  typical  examples  of  such  re- 
porting differences. 

The  provision  for  estimated  taxes  on  in- 
come In  1970  reflects  tax  deductions  asso- 
ciated with  mineral  production  payments 
completed  In  that  year  and  Investment 
credits  of  $31.1  mUllon. 

As  one  report  of  a  typical  major  cor- 
poration, Atlantic  City  Electric,  doing  an 
annual  $100,000,000  business,  says  in  the 
first  three  paragraphs  of  its  annual  re- 
port for  1971: 

The  words  and  pictures  of  this  Annual  Re- 
port record  the  results  of  1971  operations  of 
the  Company,  and  give  evidence  of  the  sus- 
tained  steady  growth  and  development. 

Sales  In  1971  increased  5,9 ^^c  over  1970.  Op- 
erating revenues  were  $95.4  million,  17.2 'Tc 
higher  than  In  1970. 

Earnings  for  Common  Stock  amounted  to 
$1.89  per  average  share  outstanding  In  1971, 
compared  to  $1.83  per  share  In  1970  on  fewer 
shares  then  outstanding.  Cash  dividends  of 
$1.36  were  paid  In  1971.  The  quarterly  divi- 
dend rate  was  increased  from  34c  to  35c  ef- 
fective with  the  January  15,  1972,  payment. 
Dividends  have  been  increased  in  each  of  the 
past  19  years  and  have  been  paid  for  58  con- 
secutive years. 

The  report  further  states  that  Federal 
income  taxes  in  1971  were  $156,730,  com- 
pared with  $2,400,608  for  1970,  a  tax  re- 
duction of  $2,243,868,  Thus,  a  corpora- 
tion with  glowing  prospects  has  been  able 
to  achieve  a  tax  reduction  in  1971  of 
almost  1,600  percent. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned, this  corporation,  conducting  a 
business  of  almost  $100,000,000  pays  less 


Federal  Income  tax  than  a  professional 
golfer. 

In  note  3  to  the  corporation's  report  It 

is  stated: 

Tax  reductions  resulting  from  the  i-.se  of 
liberalized  depreciation  methods  are  re- 
flected in  Federal  income  tax  expense  cur- 
rently In  accordance  with  the  rate-makmg 
policy  of  Utility  Commissioners  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  As  a  result  of  adopting  Class 
Life  (ADR)  Depreciation  System  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  Federal  Income  tax  ex- 
pense was  reduced  In  1971  by  approximately 
SI  11, 000.  Also,  the  Company  has  elected  the 
percentage  repair  allowance  rule  under  ADR, 
and  Federal  Income  tax  expense  under  this 
provision,  was  reduced  In  1971  by  approxi- 
mately $514,000. 

As  a  result  of  Investment  tax  credits.  In- 
cluding $110,000  under  the  new  investment 
tax  credit  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  Federal 
income  taxes  in  1971  and  1970  have  been 
reduced  by  amounts  cf  $367,000  and  $433,000 
respectively.  The  Investment  tax  credit  for 
1971  principally  represents  a  carryback  to  be 
applied  against  taxes  paid  In  a  prior  year 
Amounts  equal  to  the  tax  reductions  have 
been  chajged  to  Income  and  credited  to  De- 
ferred Credits  for  amortization  by  credits 
to  Income  over  five-year  periods,  or  over  the 
life  of  the  pruperty  in  the  case  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  earned  under  the  new  Rev- 
enue Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's recent  study  of  subsidies  pointed 
out  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  field  of 
tax  supports  to  the  timber  industry. 

I  have  just  examined  the  1971  annual 
report  of  Westvaco,  a  timber  and  paper 
corporation  which  had  S430  million  in 
sales  last  year,  reported  a  net  income  of 
$4,016,000,  paid  no  income  taxes  m  1971, 
and  received  a  tax  refund  of  $7,695,000 

As  the  corporate  report  states : 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  these  timing  dif- 
ferences for  the  year  1971.  the  Company  is 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  $7,695,000  of  United 
States  income  taxes  paid  In  prior  yeajs.  Dur- 
ing 1971,  the  Company  received  the  Income 
tax  refund  of  $3,160,000  recorded  in  1970  re- 
sulting from  the  carryback  of  a  portion  of 
Its  1970  investment  credit. 

In  1970,  the  Company's  effective  income 
tax  rate  was  reduced  to  16  ^7  because  of  the 
significant  Investment  tax  credit  claimed  in 
that  year  and  the  Inclusion  In  consolidated 
net  Income  of  foreign  and  other  income  taxed 
at  lower  tha;i  ordinary  U.S.  rates  In  1971 
the  Company's  provision  for  income  taxes 
resulted  In  a  credit  to  Income  prmclp>ally 
because  taxes  on  foreign  source  lncK>me  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  U.S.  Investment  tax 
credit. 

All  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany paid  out  more  in  dividends  in  1971 
than  it  did  in  1970.  The  1971  dividends 
amounted  to  $1 1 ,2  million. 

Thus  we  can  begin  to  measure  what 
we  have  done  in  last  year's  tax  give- 
away. We  are  very  near  to  completely 
eliminating  taxes  on  business.  This  goal 
of  the  administration  is  being  substan- 
tially acliieved. 

The  Federal  income  tax  on  corpora- 
tion net  income  is  ofiQcially  48  percent. 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  is  estimated  to 
reduce  that  tax  level  by  up  to  20  per- 
cent. 

The  question  is,  'What  percentage  of 
Federal  income  tax  are  corporations  ac- 
tually paying  now,  before  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  becomes  fully  effectived' 

For  the  last  several  days,  members  of 
my  staff  have  been  attempting  to  deter- 
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BLine  the  effective  corporate  tax  rate  on 
1}69  income. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  an  ac- 
cirate  determination  of  the  tax  paid.  A 
c  ireful  check  of  corporation  filings  with 
t  le  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
s  on  shows  that  there  is  no  standard  for- 
mat for  submitting  tax  information.  In 
s  iort\  there  are  so  many  qualifications 
aid  exceptions  in  the  Information  sub- 
mitted to  the  SEC  that  It  is  Impossible 
t )  determine  Federal  tax  pyayments. 

A  check  of  the  financial  information 
bx)ks,  Moody's  and  Standard  &  Poor,  is 
a  little  more  helpful.  In  most  cases,  taxes 
p  lid  to  the  Federal  Goverrmient,  State 
a  id  local  governments,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  lumped  together.  In  some 
CLses,  however,  the  amount  of  Federal 
tJ  ix  is  listed  separately. 

Checking  through  the  top  60  Ameri- 
can corporations  as  listed  by  Fortune 
n  agazine's  listing  of  the  top  500  cor- 
P  >rations,  the  following  samples  of  Ped- 
eial  tax  payments  are  found: 

C  >RPORATE  Rank,  CoapoRAxioN  and  1969  U.S. 
Taxes  Paid 
(Percentage) 
1.  General  Motors.  41.8. 
4.  General  Electric.  37. 
6   Chrysler.  30. 
15    DuPont.  46. 
17    Westinghouse  Elecrtrlc.  41. 

20.  Goodvear  Tire  snd  Rubber.  30. 

21.  RCA,  47 

22.  Swift  and  Company.  28. 

24.  Union  Carbide.  31. 

25.  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  17. 
27   Eastman  Kodak   31. 

28.  Proctor  and  Gamble.  39. 
31.  International  Harvester.  18. 
40.  American  Meat  Company.  40. 
51    Continental  Can,  40. 
52.  International  Paper,  26. 
56.  American  Can,  34. 

.^s  one  can  see,  some  corporations  pay 
a;  iproximately  the  established  rate  of  48 
P<rcent.  Others,  however,  pay  as  little 
ac  18  percent.  When  the  Revenue  Act  of 
IS 71  becomes  fully  effective,  these  effec- 
ti  e  rates  will  drop  even  further. 

I  have  not  included  the  major  oil  and 
gas  companies  in  the  above  list,  because 
th  e  percentage  of  Federal  tax  which  they 
p^  y  on  enormous  net  incomes  has  always 
been  notoriously  low.  For  example,  in 
19  70.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  paid 
10  8  percent  of  Federal  tax  on  net  in- 
cone  before  tax  of  almost  $2.5  billion. 
Texaco  paid  6.4  percent  on  Sl.l  billion. 
Gulf  paid  1.2  percent  on  taxable  income 
of  about  one  billion — and  these  examples 
ar»  the  rule — not  the  exception. 

Through  these  tax  escape  devices,  cor- 
porate  taxation  is  rapidly  vanishing,  as 
th?y  become  freeloaders  on  the  Ameri- 
ca 1  scene. 

Today  I  requested  the  Joint  Economdc 
Ccmmittee  to  determine  how  many  of 
th '  500  largest  corporations  of  America 
pa  d  no  income  taxes  last  year  because  of 
th  '  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  the  administra- 
ticn's  accelerated  depreciation  range 
an  1  the  galaxy  of  recent  tax  rulings  filow- 
inr  out  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
have  also  requested  a  tabulation  of  1971 
ta::  refimds  to  these  corporations. 

VAV — ANOTHER    TAX    ON    THB    SMALL    TAXPATER 

After  all  these  giveaways  the  admin- 
istration suddenly  realizes  we  may  need 
SOI  ae  revenue  raising  tax  policies. 

'  y\it  of  the  comer  of  their  eyes,  the  B.d- 
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ministration  may  view  the  value  added 
tax  as  the  panacea  to  support  the  in- 
equitably financed  school  systems  in  our 
country. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  VAT.  In  the 
past,  advocates  of  the  value  added  tax 
saw  it  as  a  substitute  for  a  part  of — or 
perhaps  ultimately  for  all  of— the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  or  the  property  tax.  That 
connection  made  the  value  added  tax 
very  popular  with  the  business  commu- 
mty,  but  was  another  savage  kick  at  the 
breaking  back  of  the  working  man. 

VAT  provides  no  reform  or  aid  to  the 
hard  pressed  middle  income  taxpayer. 
This  national  sales  tax  is  unfair — it  is  a 
regressive  tax,  as  is  the  property  tax — 
both  hit  the  poor  harder  than  they  do  the 
rich.  The  tax  is  paid  entirely  by  the  con- 
sumer and  is  not  likely  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  ability  to  pay.  and  thus  falls 
heavily  upon  low-income  families,  for 
they  would  pay  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  income  than  would  the  wealthy. 

The  argument  for  b€lie\'ing  that  our 
trade  will  benefit  from  a  VAT  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  murky  illusion. 

VAT  is  inflationary.  In  Holland,  when 
they  introduced  VAT  several  years  ago, 
they  expected  an  increase  in  prices  of  1.5 
percent;  actually,  prices  increased  5  per- 
cent in  the  first  3  months. 

In  Denmark,  which  introduced  VAT  in 
1967,  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  7.9  per- 
cent in  the  first  6  months. 

Belgium  was  to  have  introduced  VAT 
on  January  1,  1970,  but  on  September  10. 
1969,  decided  to  po.'^tpone  this  by  1  year. 
This  was  for  short-term  economic  rea- 
sons. The  Belgium  economy  at  the  time 
was  in  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  and  of 
briskly  rising  prices. 

VAT  is  a  penalty  tax  on  family  life.  It 
multiplies  for  each  dependent  supported 
by  a  taxpayer.  It  is  designed  for  some 
otner  kind  of  social  order  in  which  de- 
pendents are  supported  by  the  State 
rather  than  the  individual.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  un-American — it  is  alien 
to  American  principles  of  open  taxation. 

TAX    RETORM 

Comprehensive  tax  reform  is  the  an- 
swer to  our  revenue  needs.  Additional 
revenues  for  consumer  tax  relief,  for 
needed  Federal  programs,  and  for  les- 
sening the  deficit,  can  be  and  should 
be  obtained  by  a  thorough  tax  reform  bill 
which  will  close  the  innumerable  tax 
loopholes  that  favor  the  verj-  few. 

In  1969,  the  last  year  before  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  went  into  effect,  300 
persons  with  incomes  over  $200,000  paid 
absolutely  no  Federal  taxes. 

As  a  result  of  the  1969  Reform  Act,  the 
number  of  very  wealthy  persons  paying 
no  taxes  remained  at  300— including 
three  with  incomes  in  1970  of  over  $1 
million. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  still  gap- 
ing tax  loopholes  that  must  be  plugged 
to  provide  tax  equity  and  raise  needed 
revenues. 

The  size  of  the  tax  loopholes  is  abso- 
lutely staggering.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  led  the  way  by  providing 
the  first  significant  study  of  expenditure 
and  tax  subsidies — over  $60  billion 
worth — in  our  society. 

Typical  of  the  tax  loopholes  has  been 
an  ineffective  minimum  tax  established 
in   1969  on  certain  tax  preferences.  A 


minimun;  tax  of  10  percent  on  income 
over  $30,000  was  enacted  on  ceitain  tax 
preferences  such  as  the  untaxed  portion 
of  longterm  capital  gains  or  deductions 
for  fast  writeoffs  in  real  estate.  While  this 
has  reduced  the  numbers  of  people  pay- 
ing  no  tax  at  all,  it  has  caused  only  small 
damage  to  large  sheltered  incomes. 

For  example,  a  taxpayer  who  earned 
$2  million  and  paid  no  tax  previously, 
would  now  be  taxed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $140,000  or  at  a  rate  of  6.7  percent 
of  his  income.  One  of  his  office  boys 
with  an  income  of  $3,500  would  pay  a 
higher  percentage  rate.  In  addition,  if 
one  has  a  tax  credit  carryover,  he  can 
apply  it  to  his  minimum  tax. 

We  must  develop  a  belt-tightening 
policy  on  giveaways  through  prefer- 
ences. For  example,  if  the  tax  rate  on  the 
certain  tax  preferences  included  in  the 
1969  tax  reform  legislation  on  the  mini- 
mum tax  on  wealth  were  doubled  to  20 
percent — and  isolated  from  writeoffs— 
the  revenues  received  by  Treasury  would 
amoimt  to  $16  billion. 

Other  loopholes  lower  the  effective  tax 
rate — generally  to  the  benefit  of  the  very 
wealthy.  For  example,  the  avoidance  of 
capital  gains  at  death  costs  the  Treasury 
$3.5  billion  per  year.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  $22  biUion  worth  of  appreci- 
ation in  stocks,  real  estate,  and  other 
property  passed  on  to  heirs  at  death 
or  given  away  as  lifetime  gifts  avoids  the 
capital  gains  tax. 

Thus,  a  well-to-do  investor  who  holds 
5,000  IBM  shares  worth  around  $1.5  mil- 
lion now,  but  which  cost  him  only  a  few 
thousand  originally  can  avoid  any  taxes 
on  his  gains  if  he  leaves  the  stock  to  his 
children— even  if  the  children  sell  the 
investor's  stocks  immediately  after  his 
death. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  close 
this  loophole. 

Despite  the  reduction  of  depletion  al- 
lowances on  oil  and  gas  from  27.5  to  22 
percent — the  major  tax  shelters  are  still 
intact.  The  reason  Is  that  depletion  al- 
lowances simply  provided  a  low  tax  rate 
if  oil  or  gas  were  foimd,  while  the  real 
shelter  Is  the  deduction  of  intangible 
drilling  expenses  regardless  of  the  expe- 
dition's success — and  intangible  drilling 
expense  has  not  been  affected.  To  these 
oil  taxpayers  in  high  brackets,  the  deduc- 
tions can  still  be  used  to  shelter  income, 
70  percent  of  which  might  otherwise  go 
to  the  Qovemment. 

Moreover,  the  Intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses which  Include  labor  and  mate- 
rials with  no  salvage  value  can  now  be 
deducted  before  the  weU  is  driUed.  Pres- 
ently, the  Grovemment  allows  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  prepaid  1972  drilling  expenses 
on  December  31,  1971.  This  law  allows  a 
taxpayer  to  figure  his  taxes  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  determine  how  large  a  de- 
duction he  needs  and  then  prepay  the 
drilling  expenses  necessary  to  create  It. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  close  a  number  of  these  loopholes 
and  provide  an  additional  $6  billion  per 
year  to  the  Treasury.  These  provisions 
would,  first,  eliminate  percentage  deple- 
tion after  the  cost  of  drilling  for  oil  or 
gas  has  been  recovered;  second,  elimi- 
nate all  depletion  allowances  on  foreign 
mineral  explorations;  third,  repeal  in- 
tangible drilling  and  development  costs; 
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and  fourth,  increase  the  holding  period 
for  capital  assets  from  6  months  to  1  year 
before  applying  the  lower  capital  gains 
rate  to  them. 

In  addition.  If  the  oil  import  quotas 
were  replaced  by  a  50  cent  tariff  per  bar- 
rel on  oil  the  Treasury  would  receive 
$255,500,000  per  year  and  a  major,  vua- 
justifled  tax  subsidy  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

FORTY-TWO     DATS     AND     STILL     NO     WORD     FROM 
PRESIDENT    NnXON    ON    TAX    REFORM 

Forty-two  days  ago,  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  considering  the 
debt  ceiling  Increase,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  asking  for  the 
tax  reform  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  promised  last  September.  There 
has  still  been  no  reply  to  the  chairman  of 
the  tax-writing  committee.  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  the  administration  assist  the 
Congress  In  the  complex  task  of  tax  re- 
form. At  a  minimum,  it  is  important  to 
know  which  provisions  the  President 
would  consider  as  subject  to  a  veto.  For 
this  reason,  I  successfully  sponsored  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  advising  the  Presi- 
dent that  future  increases  in  the  debt 
ceiling  would  be  in  definite  jeopardy  un- 
less the  administration  provides  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  a  revenue- 
raising  tax  reform  package. 

If  meaningful  tax  reform  does  not 
close  these  gaping  cracks  in  our  tax 
structure,  I  fear  we  are  headed  for  a 
dreadful  day  of  reckoning. 

I  go  to  my  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee every  day  filled  with  fears  and  frus- 
tration. I  see  the  tax  system  of  the  Na- 
tion riddled  with  ambiguous  injustice. 
We  tax  too  many  too  much.  We  tax  too 
many  too  little.  We  miss  taxing  entirely 
too  many. 

I  am  frightened  by  our  insolvency.  The 
administration's  accelerated  depreciation 
range,  the  investment  tax  credit  adopted 
by  Congress  last  year,  the  foreign  tax 
credit — all  of  these  things  have  made  a 
sieve  of  the  Treasury.  In  addition,  we 
spend  in  disregard  of  our  dilemma.  For 
example,  in  revenue  sharing,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stands  Uke  a  beggar 
dividing  alms.  We  give  away  $5  or  $9 
billion  to  do  what  could  be  done  with  $2 
billion  in  the  first  years.  The  administra- 
*  tion  says  that  the  fuU  amount  has  been 
budgeted  and  should  be  given  away. 

There  is  a  tremendous  infectious  drive 
^\1thin  the  Federal  Government  and 
without — to  drain  off  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  and  disintegrate  the  capacity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  solve  the 
staggering  social  and  economic  problems 
which  face  our  Nation  in  future  years. 

I  see  grave  trouble  ahead. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qms)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  few 
industries  tn  which  labor  disputes  remain 
unregulated  Is  tn  agriculture.  Today,  we 
are  witnessing  Increeised  organizational 
activity    among    farm    employees    and 


unions  representing  farm  employees  with 
a  resultant  increase  in  strikes,  boycotts, 
and  disputes  over  wages  and  working 
conditions. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  demonstrated 
need  for  an  orderly  procedure  for  settling 
disputes  between  feomers  and  farm- 
workers and  their  representatives.  Rep- 
resentative Leggktt,  Representative 
Ulluan,  and  Representative  Charlss 
Teaguk  and  I  have  joined  in  introducing 
today  a  bill  Mitltled  the  "Agricultural 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1972,"  which  has 
a  threefold  objective.  These  objectives 
are  equally  important  in  achieving  a  nec- 
essary balance  to  any  proposed  regulation 
of  such  industry.  Certainly,  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  have  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure to  resolve  labor  disputes  in  agri- 
culture so  that  agricultural  products  will 
be  readily  available  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  Equally  important,  however.  Is 
that  farm  employees  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  organize  and  be  represented  In 
collective  bargaining  by  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing  and  that  farm 
employers  who  wiU  be  required  to  recog- 
nize and  bargain  with  labor  organizations 
representing  their  employees,  be  protect- 
ed from  certain  unfair  labor  practices. 
Hopefully,  this  bUl,  by  establishing  an 
orderly  procedure  for  agriculture,  will 
achieve  that  threefold  objective  of  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
public,  the  farm  employee,  and  the  farm 
employer. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  bill  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
review  some  of  its  major  features  and 
characteristics. 

This  bill  establishes  an  independent 
Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Board  com- 
posed of  three  members,  and  a  general 
counsel,  all  of  whom  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  subject  to  confinnation 
by  the  Senate.  Because  of  the  unique 
nature  of  agriculture  and  the  necessity 
for  timely  resolution  of  labor  disputes, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  whose  heavy  case- 
load has  resulted  In  substantial  delays 
in  the  handling  of  cases  and  which  lacks 
agricultural  expertise  would  be  totally 
inappropriate  for  the  handling  of  agri- 
cultural labor  disputes. 

The  Board  would  determine  the  ap- 
propriate unit  for  bargaining.  The  bill 
provides  that  except  where  an  employer 
engages  in  fiagrant  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices which  makes  the  holding  of  a  fair 
election  impossible,  an  election  would 
be  the  method  for  determining  the  bar- 
gaining representative.  This  protects 
both  the  farm  employee  and  the  farm 
employer  from  unlawful  coercive  tactics 
In  that  an  employee  can  determine  by  a 
secret  ballot,  his  choice  as  to  a  bargain- 
ing representative.  With  respect  to  an 
employer,  such  a  process  would  lay  to 
rest  any  doubts  as  to  whether  a  labor 
organization's  claims  to  represent  his 
employees  were  legitimate. 

With  respect  to  jurisdiction,  the  Board 
would  be  authorized  to  assert  jurisdic- 
tion over  farm  employers  who  employ 
more  than  500  man-days  of  agricultural 
labor  during  any  calendar  quarter  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  the  same  stand- 
ard now  utilized  for  coverage  of  agri- 
cultural employers  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 


The  bill  contains  essentially  Uie  ^ame 
list  of  unfair  labor  practices  as  presently 
provided  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  essentially  the  same  procedures. 
It  does  add  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
both  employers  and  unions  who  lockout 
or  strike  without  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  13  of  the 
bill.  Section  13  requires  a  20-day  notice 
of  intent  to  strike  or  lockout  and  also 
authorizes  either  party  to  invoke  a  40- 
day  period  of  mediation  during  winch 
time  the  Federal  Mediation  Service 
would  assist  in  resolving  the  dispute. 
Where  the  dispute  is  unresolved  after  20 
days,  the  parties  are  required  to  select  a 
special  referee  who  shall  recommend  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  to  the 
parties.  The  party  who  did  not  invoke 
the  mediation  period  may  accept  or  re- 
ject the  recommended  contract  In  es- 
sence, it  provides  for  more  direct  in\oive- 
ment  of  the  Mediation  Service  but  is 
comparable  in  many  respects  to  the  60- 
day  notice  period  required  prior  to  strik- 
ing under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

In  sum,  the  major  thrust  of  this  pro- 
posed bill  is  to  set  up  a  separate  Board 
for  handling  labor  disputes  in  the  agri- 
cultural Industry.  It  incorporates  much 
of  the  langiiage  and  procedures  setting 
up  the  National  Labor  Relation.'-  Board 
but  directs  the  Agricultural  Board  to 
give  due  regard  to  the  special  character- 
istics of  agriculture.  It  will  give  to  both 
employees  and  employers,  protections 
not  now  afforded  to  either.  For  tlio  farm 
employee,  it  will  mean  the  opportunity 
to  organize  and  be  represented  m  bar- 
gaining for  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  and  be  protected  from  dis- 
charge or  discrimination  because  he  is 
engaging  in  such  activities.  For  the  em- 
ployer, the  orderly  election  procedures 
wUl  enable  him  to  ascertain  and  resolve 
an  often  hotly  disputed  question  of 
whether  his  employees  have  in  fact  des- 
ignated a  labor  organization  to  bargain 
on  their  behalf.  Organizational  strife  and 
strikes  have  been  a  persistent  problem 
in  the  agricultural  Industrj'  which  hope- 
fully can  be  resolved  bv  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 


ILLEGAL  ALIEN  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und<  r  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.sey  'Mr.  Rodino  ■  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wl.^h  to 
announce  that  Subcommittee  No  1  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
scheduled  3  days  of  Washington  hearmgs 
on  the  problems  presented  by  illegal 
aliens  and  by  nonimmigrants  who  over- 
stay their  visas  and  obtain  imauthorlzed 
employment. 

On  Wednesday,  March  22  and  Thurs- 
day, March  23,  these  public  hearings  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  and  will  be  held  in  room 
2212,  Raybum  House  Office  Building  On 
Friday,  March  24,  the  hearing  will  a!.^o 
begin  at  10  a.m.,  but  will  be  conducted 
in  room  2237,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

These  hearings  will  conclude  the  de- 
tailed investigation  into  the  illegal  alien 
problem  which  was  commenced  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
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tic  nality  in  May  of  last  year.  Since  that 
tiiie  the  subcommittee  has  held  field 
hearings  In  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  El  Paso, 
Denver,  Colo.;  Chicago,  HI.;  De- 
Mlch. ;  and  New  York  City. 
On  Wednesday.  March  22.  the  sub- 
committee will  hear  from  congressional 
nesses  and  from  oflBcials  of  the  Imml- 
gn  ition  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Testimony  from  ofHcials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
received  on  March  23. 
<)n  the  last  day  of  hearings,  March  24. 
from  the  Departmenc  of  State 
various  representatives  of  organized 
lallor  will  be  heard. 
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N/jTURE  DESCRIBED  AS  MASSIVE 
I'OLLUTER  OP  THE  ENVIRON- 
iflENT— GREATER  THAN  MAN 

he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pr^ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins>  is  rec- 
ized  for  10  minutes. 

.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gen.  F.  J.  Clark.  Army  Chief  of  En- 
has  provided  me  with  a  copy  of 
address  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Pecora,  Under 
of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
which  provides  some  very  fas- 
ting   comments    and     observations 
_     "Geologic    Base    Line    for 
>ervation  Philosophy" — the  environ- 
mefit — nature  versus  man. 

basic  thesis  of  Dr.  Pecora's  ad- 
is  that,  viewed  globally,  man's  pol- 
311  of  his  environment  is  minuscule 
con  pared  to  pollution  by  nature — geo- 
:  science  demonstrates  that  nature 
massive  polluter  of  the  environ- 


i. 
ment 
III  comparison,  he  adds: 

Min's  activity  Is  of  Uttle  consequence  on 
a  p'.i.netary  scale. 

Er 


Pecora  is  a  recognized  authority 
his  subject  and  his  perceptive  and 
ysis  put  the  overall  picture  of  pol- 
on  in  perspective. 

of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
the  American  people  in  this  im- 
matter  I  place  the  remarks  by 
Pecora  in  the  Record: 
oLocic   Base   Line   for   Conservation 
Philosophy 
(By  W.  T.  Pecora  J 
introduction 
one    who   haa   spent   his   professlon&l 
r  In  geologic  science,  conservation  al- 
has  had  special  meaning.  In  the  meas- 
ents  so  necessary  to  hla  work  the  geo- 
develops  an  Integrity   In   the   use  of 
T3  and  m  the  qualifications  attending 
validity  of  numbers.  Scientific  analysis 
g  ologlc  events  and  sequence  develops  a 
sense  of  what  Is  coincidental,  correla- 
and  consequential.  The  geologist  applies 
ilence  In  evaluating  hazards  to  man  such 
natural   catastrophes  and  or  benefits  to 
such  as  earth  materials  that  form  the 
ce  base  of  his  society.  But  more  than 
the  geologist  has  acquired  a  deep  ap- 
tlon  for  the  planet  as  a  whole,  its  In- 
tructure.  Its  landscape,  and  the  living 
:s  that  abound. 

his  training  and  avocation  the  geologist 
earth  scientist  and  conservationist — 
3re  closer  to  nature  In  Its  entirety  than 
( ther  scientist.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
ration  In  today's  world.  The  classical 
showed  Its  full  face  at  the  turn  of  the 
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century  with  the  voices  of  John  Wesley 
Powell,  W.  J.  McGee,  and  F.  H.  NeweU,  ail 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  speak- 
ing to  multiple  and  prudent  use  of  the  land 
and  aJl  of  Its  resources.  Glfford  Plnchot,  the 
first  head  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  adopted 
the  McGee  concept  of  "greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  for  the  longest  period  of 
time"  as  the  theme  for  the  new  conserva- 
tion movement.  He  so  impressed  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  our  first  Conservation 
President,  that  it  became  the  theme  of  the 
Governors'  Conference  In   1908. 

Largely  because  of  World  War  I  and  the 
post-War  recovery  period,  the  New  Conserva- 
tion movement  suffered  severely  from  the 
New  Economics  and  GNP.  Industry  and  de- 
velopment became  prevalent  themes  and 
minimum  cost  econometrics  superseded  total 
cost  In  practice.  Social  and  environmental  is- 
sues were  essentially  put  aside. 

CONCEPT     or     UNIQUENESS 

One  basic  concept  of  a  classical  conserva- 
tion philosophy  Is  Identity  of  uniqueness  In 
the  natural  environment.  Proper  application 
of  this  concept  includes  biological  and  geo- 
logical resources — both  renewable  and  non- 
renewable. 

The  esubllshment  of  Yellowstone  Park  a 
century  ago  was  the  first  national  step  Im- 
plementing the  concept.  Here,  a  major  land 
area  was  set  aside  by  Act  of  Congress  In  or- 
der to  preserve  unique  natural  features  for 
the  education  and  enjoyment  of  all  people. 
The  park  has  been  protected  In  spite  of  great 
resource  values  known  to  exist  within  its 
bou.".daries  such  as  gold,  hydro  power,  and 
geo-thermal  energy.  The  Everglades  Nation- 
al Park  Is  a  similar  preserve  where  visitors 
can  enjoy  a  rare  and  delicate  ecosystem  pe- 
culiar to  a  sub-tropical  water-based  ecology 
in  Its  natural  state.  Other  areas,  such  as  the 
Alaska  Wildlife  Refuge,  are  protected  and  ex- 
empted even  from  the  kind  of  access  per- 
mitted in  National  Parks.  As  of  recent  count 
the  Federal  Government  has  set  aside  38  Na- 
tional Parks.  82  National  Monuments,  and 
329  wildlife  refuges.  A  wilderness  system  Is 
currently  In  progress. 

In  like  fashion  mineral  resource  areas  can 
be  truly  unique  In  their  character  and  In 
their  occurrence  In  the  accessible  part  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Famous  mineral  districts  like 
Butte,  Montana;  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah; 
Lead,  South  Dakota,  are  rare  occurrences  on 
a  planetary  basis.  Unlike  the  unique  vistas 
and  wUdilfe  domains,  unusual  mineral  de- 
posits serve  the  public  good  If  they  are  re- 
covered In  a  systematic  way.  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  man.  exploration  and  development  of 
mineral  resources  at  specific  sites  have  been 
temporary  operations.  With  proper  planning 
before  extraction  Is  begun  and  proper  resto- 
ration of  the  terrain  after  extraction,  there 
need  be  Uttle  adverse  environmental  Impact 
In  acceptable  trade  off  of  resource  values  and 
multluple  use  of  the  total  resource  base. 

The  concept  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  were  two  guiding  principles  of  the  clas- 
sical conservation  philosophy  expressed  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Conflicting  uses  and 
permanent  damage  to  other  potential  re- 
source values  have  been  elements  of  recent 
debate  and  will  remain  as  Important  sub- 
jects In  a  pluralistic  society  which  requires 
both  renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources 
to  maintain  its  health,  welfare,  and  vigor.  It 
Is  understandable  now  that  economic  values 
received  highest  priority  during  the  develop- 
mental stage  of  our  society.  Today  the  Ameri- 
can society  is  mature  In  an  economic  sense. 
Understandable  pressures  are  increasing  to 
preserve  our  dwindling  acreage  of  the  natu- 
ral terrain,  particularly  on  the  Public  Lands. 
The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  represents  the  expression  of  a  national 
conscience.  This  together  with  other  bills  be- 
fore the  Congress  will  eventually  determine 
the  course  of  our  National  Conservation  pol- 
icy. HopefuUy,   the   voice  of  reason   will  be 


heard  throughout  the  land  and  prudent  judg- 
ments  wUJ  be  made  on  the  basis  of  factual 
information  and  thoughtful  assessments 
Only  by  examining  man's  effects  In  the  light' 
of  natural  processes  can  we  reach  long  term 
decisions  that  wlU  stand  the  test  of  time 
For  this  reason  any  philosophy  on  conser- 
vation developed  by  an  Individual  or  a  Na- 
tion must  recognize  geologic  processes  as  a 
base  line  for  reference. 

CHANGING     ECOSYSTEMS 

The  primitive  Indigenous  American  exer- 
cised  minimal   impact  on  his  environment 
and  rarrfy  did  things  that  degraded  or  al- 
tered his  environment  Irreparably.  This  was 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice  as  a  matter 
of  capability.  Modern  man,  however,  through 
the  sheer  force  of  numbers  and  through  spir- 
alling science  and  technology  has  made  major 
changes,  some  of  them  necessary  for  his  ex- 
istence and  others  merely  to  suit  his  fancy 
Transformation  of  large  areas  of  woodland 
bottomland  and  prairies  Into  farms  created 
an  agricultural  ecosystem  that  Is  now  an  es- 
sential element  In  our  society,  although  the 
initial  modification  of  land  was  in  sharp  con- 
flict with  the  religious  belief  of  the  Indigent 
Indian  people.  Cities  have  arisen  which  con- 
centrate  mUUons   of    people   within    a   few- 
hundreds   of   square   miles.    Natural    shore- 
lines of  rivers  and  coasts  have  been  modi- 
fied for  livelihood.  Industry,  and  recreation 
The  highway  system  of  the  United  States  ag- 
gregates the  area  of  the  States  of  Vermont 
Rhode   Island,   Massachusetts,    Connecticut 
and  Delaware  (Ellsaesser,  1971).  Many  rivers 
have  been  dammed  to  created  reservoirs  to 
provide   water   resources   for   Irrigation    In- 
dustry,   and    municipal    use.    The   environ- 
menui  changes  brought  about  by  these  ac- 
tivities have  been  relatively  rapid  in  compar- 
ison to  most  which  occur  In  the  natural  state. 
By  contrast  massive  changes  In  earth  fea- 
tures that  have  occurred  slowly  In  geologic 
time  are  relatively  inconspicuous.  But  for  re- 
search In  the  field  no  awareness  would  have 
evolved  In  the  validity  of  the  Geologic  Law 
of   Unlformltarlanism— that   the    present   Is 
key  to  the  past  (and  the  future).  Seas  exist 
where  land  masses  once  prevailed,  and  vice 
versa.  Lakes  formed  and  disappeared  Moun- 
tains became  plains  and  gorges  became  broad 
valleys. 

Only  those  catastrophic  events  of  nature 
like  earthquakes,  volcanoes.  landslides 
floods,  and  hurricanes  rival  man's  ability  to 
wreak  sudden  change. 

In  small  areas  man's  activity  In  grazing 
agriculture,  and  settlement  can  increase  sedi- 
ment load  10-fold  to  100-fold.  Total  sediment 
production  in  major  drainage  basins,  how- 
ever. Is  not  significantly  altered  by  man's 
activity  (Leopold,  et  al..  1966).  Annual  aver- 
age transport  per  square  mile  for  U.S.  rivers 
has  essentially  been  the  same  since  1909  and 
an  Indication  that  nature  dominates  stream 
loads. 

THE  IMPtTRE  ATMOSPHERE 

Much  concern  has  arisen  over  man's  altera- 
tlon  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  po- 
tential effect  on  climate  and  health.  On  a 
planetary  basis  the  pollution  of  man  has 
been  mlnlscule  In  comparison  to  the  nat- 
•iral  baseline.  On  a  local  basis,  however, 
concentrated  emissions  Into  the  air  by  man 
are  unacceptably  high  for  reasons  of  aes- 
thetics, nuisance,  or  potential  damage  to  the 
environment,  however  temporary. 

Rain  Is  looked  upon  as  a  purifying  phe- 
nomenon. The  residence  time  of  particulate 
matter  or  chemicals  In  the  lower  atmosphere 
Is  Indeed  a  function  of  the  frequency  of 
rainfall.  This  Important  role  of  rain  and 
snow  has  been  a  boon  In  populous  areas 
where  Industry  exists  In  high  concentration 
and  the  air  needs  clearing. 

Rain  Itself,  however,  la  not  pure.  In  the 
hydrologic  cycle  the  moisture  that  eventually 
falls  as  rain  or  snow  carries  with  It  chemical 
compounds  derived  from  the  ocean  and  from 
atmospheric  processes.   These   Include  such 
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compounds  as  ammonia,  chlorides,  sulfates, 
blcarbonates,  nitrates,  and  hydrocarbons.  All 
are  essential  to  the  natural  environment  In 
which  they  serve  as  fertilizer  to  the  plant 
kingdom  that  sustains  all  life. 

From  data  of  Robinson  and  Robblns  (1968) 
one  can  calculate  that  about  95  percent  of 
the  estimated  nine  billion  tons  of  chemical 
compounds  annually  entering  earth's  atmos- 
phere are  derived  from  natural  sources.  Of 
this  amount  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
nearly  1.7  billion  tons  of  hydrocarbons  are 
derived  from  human  activity;  about  one 
third  of  the  more  than  200  mUlIon  tons  of 
sulfur  compounds  are  contributed  by  man, 
but  only  one  percent  of  nearly  seven  billion 
tons  of  nitrogen  compounds.  These  data  ex- 
clude natural  emanations  from  volcanic  re- 
gions. Kimble  (1966)  estimated  that  100  mil- 
lion tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  alone  are  an- 
nually brought  from  the  atmosphere  to  the 
earth. 

For  the  land  area  of  the  United  States 
Junge  and  Werby  (1958)  estimate  that  44 
million  tons  of  natural  chemical  compounds 
are  carried  down  to  the  earth  each  year.  In 
a  local  drainage  basin  covering  44,000  square 
miles  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Gam- 
bell  and  Fisher  (1966)  calculate  that  the  107 
thousand  tons  of  mixed  solids  (calcium,  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  sulfate,  carbonate,  nitrate) 
dropped  from  the  air  per  year  Is  equal  to 
abovit  one  half  the  annual  load  carried  by 
the  local  streams  In  the  drainage  basin.  The 
airborne  salts,  moreover,  are  enough  to  ac- 
count essentially  for  all  the  sulfate  and  ni- 
trate In  those  streams. 

Hundreds  of  volcanic  eruptions  during  his- 
torical time  have  contributed  vast  amounts 
of  particulate  matter  and  gases  Into  the  at- 
m.oEphere.  In  addition  to  devastation  of  land 
areas  and  damage  to  large  blosystems.  Re- 
corded eruptions  for  example  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Region.  Caribbean  Islands,  Central 
America,  East  Indies,  and  other  places  have 
accounted  for  many  thousands  of  human 
fatalities,  as  well  as  damage  to  soil  and  plant 
and  animal  life.  From  my  own  calctUatlons 
three  eruptions  alone — Krakatoa  In  1883,  Mt. 
Katmai  In  1912,  and  Mt.  Hekla  In  1947 — have 
contributed  more  particulate  matter  and  may 
have  contributed  more  combined  natural 
gases  to  the  atmosphere  than  all  of  man's 
activity.  The  force  of  these  volcanic  erup- 
tions carries  fine  ash  higher  Into  the  at- 
mosphere than  man's  pollution  and  there- 
fore results  In  residence  times  measurable 
in  months  or  years  (Instead  of  days)  and  In 
fallout  range  In  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  (instead  of  miles). 

Smoke  stacks  emitting  products  of  the 
combustion  of  coal  produce  a  continuing  en- 
vironmental harassment  In  populous  areas 
and  are  also  looked  upon  as  aesthetic  In- 
trusion In  pristine  areas.  If  these  smoke 
stacks  are  judged  to  be  necessary,  then 
heightening  of  the  vertical  column  and  tech- 
nologic dust  and  gas  collectors  must  be 
introduced  in  order  to  reduce  the  aggrava- 
tion of  emissions.  Also,  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems for  the  ash  and  liquids  thus  collected, 
must  be  devised. 

It  has  been  said  In  many  places  that  man's 
combustion  of  energy  fuels  will  seriously 
deplete  the  oxygen  component  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Measurements  show  that  oxygen 
makes  up  about  21%  of  the  atmosphere  and 
that  no  meaningful  change  has  taken  place 
In  the  past  century.  One  group  (MIT,  1970) 
calculated  that  If  the  World's  reserves  of 
coal,  oil.  and  natural  gas  were  all  burned  the 
amount  of  oxygen  thus  used  up  would  be 
less  than  1/10  of  one  percent  of  the  existing 
reservoir  of  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution It  has  been  calculated  that  a  signifi- 
cant increase  In  carbon  dioxide  has  been  gen- 
erated over  that  normally  generated  by  na- 
ture. For  example,  carbon  dioxide  now  makes 
up  about  320  parts  per  million  (by  volume)  of 
the  atmosphere  and  by  the  year  2000  about  60 


parts  per  million  Increase  could  be  generated. 
Volcanoea  also  add  CO,.  Because  of  the  three 
massive  planetary  reservoirs  for  gasses — the 
biosphere,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  hydro- 
sphere— one  cannot  readily  conclude  that 
man's  generation  of  CO,  will  be  significant  In 
climatic  effect.  Unexplained  climatic  changes 
In  geologic  time  have  resulted  In  periodic 
glacial  episodes  (ice  ages)  on  the  planet.  Less 
spectacular  climatic  changes  have  occurred 
over  centuries  and  mlllenla  without  influence 
of  man.  I  frankly  doubt  that  man's  effect  on 
the  atmosphere  Is  significant  enough  to 
change  or  speed  up  the  massive  natural 
trends. 

It  Is  apparent  that  natural  atmospheric 
processes  can  have  both  beneficial  and  harm- 
ful effects  locally.  It  Is  also  apparent  thai  a 
conservation  philosophy  should  require  bet- 
ter control  of  man's  pollution  of  tl;e  air  in 
response  to  his  desire  for  an  aesthetic  en- 
vironment and  his  requirement  for  reduction 
of  aggravation  from  particulate  matter  or 
abusive  gases.  Prevention  of  adverse  climatic 
effects  appear  to  be  less  significant  but  more 
research  Is  needed  to  confirm  this. 

IMPURE    OCEAN 

As  the  major  sink  for  waste  products  of 
earth  processes  the  oceans  have  developed 
their  present  character  over  a  few  billion 
years.  Rubey  (1951)  assessed  these  chemical 
changes  over  geologic  time.  My  own  analysis 
leads  me  to  a  conclusion  that  man's  activi- 
ties have  significantly  altered  the  natural 
state  In  some  estuaries  and  near-shore  zones, 
but  the  mass  effect  of  man  on  the  chemical 
and  physical  character  of  the  ocean  has  been 
negligible. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Nace  (1967)  that 
97.3  percent  of  all  the  earth's  water  Is  con- 
taminated by  natural  salt  and  the  ocean  con- 
tains 317  million  cubic  miles  of  salt  water. 
Durum,  et  al.  (1960)  calculates  that  225 
million  tons  of  salt  are  carried  to  the  oceaf: 
by  U.S.  rivers  each  year.  More  than  50  percent 
of  this  total  Is  from  natural  sources  by  the 
Mississippi  River  alone  and  most  of  that  Is 
from  natural  sources.  In  geologic  time  salts 
are  recycled  In  earth  processes  and  many  an- 
cient geologic  formations  that  were  developed 
under  marine  conditions  are  characterized 
by  beds  of  mixed  salt  compounds. 

Marine  fish  kills  reported  offshore  are 
frequently  cited  as  a  consequence  of  man's 
pollution.  Discolored  waters  ("Red  Tides") 
and  related  fish  kills  are  mentioned  In  the 
Bible,  In  the  Iliad,  by  Tacitus,  and  In  logs  of 
navigators  of  the  16th  Century.  Bronger- 
sma-Sanders  (1957)  and  Rounsefell  and 
Nelson  (1966)  have  summarized  hlstoricr\l 
references  that  document  many  past  events 
of  worldwide  occurrence.  Geologists  have 
long  been  Interested  In  the  causes  of  mass 
mortality  and  attempts  to  explain  some  of 
the  remarkable  examples  of  catastrophic 
deaths  of  marine  animals,  the  records  of 
which  are  preserved  In  geologic  formations. 
For  example  at  Lompoc,  California.  Jordan 
(1920)  reports  that  a  Miocene  (10  million 
years  ago)  cattistrophe  resulted  in  death  of 
more  than  a  billion  herring.  6  to  8  Inches 
long,  over  an  area  of  4  square  miles.  Similar 
massive  deaths  and  burial  are  found  In  many 
horizons  In  the  geologic  record,  far  back 
Into  Paleozoic  time,  where  the  record  of  the 
past  one-half  billion  years  shows  extinction 
of  many  mllUons  of  species  from  earth. 

Red  Tides  are  caused  by  a  variety  of 
organisms  and  apparently  represent  an  un- 
usual coincidence  of  circumstances  Involving 
water  temperature,  natural  nutrients,  and 
hydrodynamlc  conditions.  In  some  circum- 
stances the  oxygen  concentration  exceeds 
saturation  and  hence  becomes  a  natural 
poison.  Some  organisms,  for  example,  dlno- 
flagellates  like  Gynnodlnlum  are  toxic  to  fish 
and  cause  widespread  devastation. 

Other  agents.  Inorganic  In  origin  that  have 
likewise  caused  catastrophic  death  In  the  sea 
include     volcanic      eruptions,      earthquake 


shock,  and  sudden  changes  In  Ballnlty  or 
temperature.  Increasing  research  and  better 
observations  In  recent  years  have  brought 
the  mortality  phenomenon  to  our  attentioii 
more  frequently  and  Is  probably  responsible 
for  the  widely  held  but  erroneous  conclusion 
that  man's  pollution  Is  tl-.e  prime  agent. 

In  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  delta  a.  curd- 
ing to  St.  Amant  (1972)  ditches  dug  into 
natural  marshes  have  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease oi  salinity  which,  coupled  with  In- 
crease In  t°mperature  Induced  by  pipelines. 
has  resulted  in  an  epidemic  increase  In  a 
fungus  known  to  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  oysters.  In  other  areas  of  the  U.S.  coastal 
zone  waste  plumes  carrying  chemicals  can 
be  damaging  to  marine  life  and  certain  waste 
■waters  with  wide  ranging  temperature  can 
locally  effect  marine  biota.  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  off  Coal  Oil  Point.  n.-itural 
tarry  substances  escaping  from  the  seafloor 
have  been  known  certaliily  for  at  least  hun- 
dreds of  years  but  appear  to  permit  a  healthy 
and  rich  marl:,e  biota  nevertheless.  On  the 
other  hand,  massive  catastrophic  spills  of 
crude  petroleum  or  its  derivatives  are  known 
to  have  severe  immediate  effects  on  some  sea 
life,  particularly  .seabirds. 

Because  man's  activities  can  In  effect  cause 
severe  local  damage  to  marine  life,  research 
should  be  speeded  up  to  Increase  our  under- 
standing of  causes  and  effect.  In  some  places 
harvesting  by  man  would  appear  to  have 
even  greater  effect  on  certain  species  than 
natural  or  human  pollution.  Proper  assess- 
ment of  research  and  systematic  observation- 
al data  can  certainly  lead  to  regulatory  con- 
trols that  would  prevent  Irrepa.'able  damage. 
A  conservation  philosophy  demands  this  In- 
formation in  order  to  exercise  proper  con- 
trols. 

TOXIC    HEAVY    METALS 

The  so-called  toxic  metals  like  mercury, 
lead,  cadmium,  zinc,  selenium,  arsenic, 
nickel,  chromium,  etc.  are  widely  distributed 
in  nature.  They  occur  as  chemical  compo- 
nents of  minerals,  ores,  soils,  rock-s.  and 
waters  and  are  natural  trace  components  of 
the  blosystem  Among  them  mercury  Is 
probably  the  most  mobfle  (Pecora,  et  al.. 
1970  I. 

The  mercury  content  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  ocean  apparently  is  derived  primarily 
from  degassing  the  earth's  crust  i  Weiss,  et 
al.,  1971).  This  process  probably  Injects  10  to 
100  times  as  much  mercury  Into  the  plane- 
tary atmosphere  as  all  man's  industry  com- 
bined. Including  chloralkall  plants,  fossil 
fuel  combustion  plants,  cement  plants, 
smelters,  etc.  The  rate  of  escape  of  mercury 
from  such  geological  arenas  as  the  geo- 
thermal  area  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
volcanic  centers,  and  mineralized  provinces 
Is  measurable  and  noteworthy.  The  ocean 
and  sea  bed  is  the  long  term  sink  for  much 
of  the  mercury  Involved  in  successive  ex- 
halations and  fallout. 

In  seawater  the  mercury  content  ranges 
widely  but  is  estimated  to  average  0  15  to 
0.25  parts  per  billion,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
held  In  sea  bed  sediments.  In  recent  decades 
annual  world  production  of  newly  mined 
mercury  falls  In  the  range  of  5.000  to  10.000 
metric  tons.  All  the  mercury  mined  by  man 
throughout  history  would  total  le&s"  than 
0.001  percent  of  that  contained  in  ocean 
water.  It  is  clear  that  mercury  In  the  na- 
tural environment  has  been  a  persistent  trace 
element  throughout  geologic  time.  Its  tox- 
icity, however.  Is  a  function  of  its  chemical 
state  and  Ingestion  history. 

Organic  mercury  compounds  are  much 
more  troublesome  than  inorganic  com- 
pounds, because  they  are  mere  readilv  at- 
.sorbed  In  the  life  chain.  At  Minamata  Bay, 
Japan,  human  mercury  poisoning  developed 
from  eating  of  fish  and  shellfish  cor.talml- 
nated  by  effluent  from  a  chemical  plant  that 
used  mercury  a;  a  cataly.'t  Use  of  mercury 
compounds    as    agricultural    pesticides    has 
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eiJarged  the  sphere  of  toxic  Influence  In  the 
b:  oephere. 
Recent  press  reporta  on  the  discovery  of 

•jry  In  many  parts  of  the  envlronmeu: 
ve  created  great  apprehension  and  resulted 
decrease  In  the  public  market  for  certain 
cilmmercial  fish.  New  Informaf.on  discloses 
comparable  mercury  oonteTts  In  preserved 
caught  many  decades  and  centuries  ago. 
lehdlng  credence  to  the  conclusion  that  mer- 
cury Ingestion  by  fish  Is  not  primarily  from 
ent  marine  contamination. 
Inasmuch  as  trace  metals  In  toxic  amounts 
life  and  health  In  Jeopardy,  Govern- 
nt  controls  in  use  and  dlspoeal  of  wastes 
talning  them  are  warranted.  However, 
servatlve  attitudes  should  prevail  untl! 
quality  standards  are  carefully  eval- 
ted  agal!ist  experience  and  records  of  the 
t.  I:i  the  light  of  knowledge  of  the  ocean's 
mfcrcury  balance.  I  am  impelled  to  state  that 
tt-e  cccasional  practice  of  eating  tuna  fish 
sapdwiches  or  fish  steaks  need  not  be  modl- 
and  that  apprehension  is  not  Justified 

CHANGES  I.V  THE   LANDSCAPE 

Nature  has  mide  many  bllUoos  of  scars  o:. 
surface  of  the  land  through  normal  geo- 
;lc  processes.  Dry  gulches,  badlands,  land- 
Is,    alluvial    washes,    terraces    are    among 
landforms  so  common  to  the  geologist. 
Meteor  Crater  In  Arizona  is  a  natural  clr- 
lar  feature  attractive  to  mar.y  tourists,  as 
a  large  open  pit   near  Bingham   Canyon, 
ah.  created  by  man  to  recover  billions  o: 
unds  of  copper  for  industry.  Natural  ter- 
n  u.".derlaln  by  limestone  or  salt  forma- 
tions display  sinks  and  cave-ins,  as  do  ter- 
3     underlain     tiy     underground     mines. 
3  and  hlgh.vavo  lace  the  country  as  do 
earn  courses  in  dralr.age  basins.  Lands  are 
(  cesi.u'ily  cleared  for  airports,  transmission 
es,  railroads,  ar.d  pipelines. 
Some  look  upon  any  intrusion  of  the  prL;- 
le  wilderness  by  man's  constructicii  to  be 
Jesecratlon  of  nature.  T.he  technical  devel- 
t  tha*   has  set   ma.is  development  oi. 
th  apart  from  the  res:  of  the  anini.T.1  world 
Indeed  made  a  profound  Impact  on  the 
e   of    :his   planet    In    many   places.   In 
o    sustain    man    nn    earth    landscape 
ideoffs  have  been  a  nec'^s-.ary  consequence 
burgeoning  populatloti  requires  more  na;- 
1  resources  each  decade    Even  if  zero  pop- 
ition  growth  la  attal.xable   mankind's  de- 
nd  for  resources  Is  staggering.  S"ime  e.stl- 
e  that  cumulative  demand  will  tr.pie     r 
mbre  by  the  year  2000. 

rhe  mature  technical  society  of  the  United 
s    has    provided    50    to    100    times    the 
rldly  goods  of  Its  frontier  counterpart.  To- 
y  one  penny's  worth  of  gasoline  provides 
work  of  25  men.  Three  people  now  pro- 
the  basic  food  for  100.  Like  it  or  not.  this 
been  the  accepted  and  preferred  path  of 
uent   consiimers  and  skillful  te-hnology 
Appalachla   Is  .studded   with   remnants  of 
y    practiced    open-pit    coal    mines    that 
ed    without    regulatory    controls.    For 
than  two  percent  of  the   value  of  the 
marketed,  most  of  these  abandoned  sites 
ght  have  been  acceptably  restored.  Today 
cost  would  reach  hundreds  of  millions  of 
On  public  lands  In  the  western  states 
Department  of  the  Interior  Imposes  res- 
tiona  and  reclamation   requirements   as 
of  the  resovirce  recovery  mining  system 
part  of  the  cost  of  operation.  All  leasing 
public  lands  carry  this  contractural  re- 
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K  mature  nation  like  the  USA  so  dependent 
Uf  on  Its  natural  resources  cannot  turn  off  Its 
ec  )notnlc  pattern  of  development  without  a 
mijor  Impact  on  Ita  welfare  and  way  of  life 
Nc  r  can  this  nation  continue  Its  economic 
deifelopment   without   more   regard   for   the 

'.'ironmental  Impact  of  Its  Industry.  The 
pt  bUc  Interest  Is  a  multi-faceted  structure 
reiulrlng  the  f'ull  attention  and  prudence  of 
Oi  ivemment. 

Jnder  consideration  in  Congress  Is  a  ma- 
Jof  reorganization  plan  whereby  a  proposed 


Department  of  Natural  Resources  can  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  national  policy  In  this 
area.  Along  with  management  responsibilities 
for  land,  water,  wildlife,  and  energy  the  new 
Department  would  combine  research  capabil- 
ity In  total  science  of  the  earth.  How  better 
to  develop  management  Judgments  about 
nature  than  with  science  and  technology  as 
handmaidens. 

CONCLUSION 

Over  ti.e  past  decade,  Increasing  public 
concern  over  alteration  and  degradation  of 
the  human  environment  has  focused  serious 
attention  on  Indiscriminate  Industrial  de- 
velopment. Recognizing  that  alteration  of 
the  environment  Is  not  necessarily  hazardous 
to  man  and  his  associates  in  the  blosystem. 
environmental  change,  nevertheless.  Is  being 
subjected  to  Intensive  review  and  critical 
analysis.  Some  vocal  and  active  extremists 
demand  full  halt  to  all  further  economic  de- 
velopment. Others  require  stipulations  that 
all  Industrial  activity,  present  and  future, 
absorb  substantial  costs  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther pollutants  to  air.  land,  and  water  and 
to  Initiate  specific  and  costly  recovery  tech- 
nology to  enhance  the  envir  'ninent  or  to 
Offset  unacceptable  practice.  These  concerns 
and  demands  are  generating  new  laws  and 
regulations  aimed  at  curbs  and  controls  that 
have  slgnUicant  Impact  on  our  national  re- 
source base. 

Inadequate  data  persist  In  the  arena  of 
assessment  and  decision  making.  Consumers 
demand  a  continuing  supply  of  energy  and 
resource  products  on  one  hand  and  demand 
maximum  pollution  protection  on  the  other. 
Scientists  and  engineers  are  now  victims  of 
their  own  success.  They  have  provided  what 
the  people  wanted  In  a  frame  of  lowest  cost 
requiring  great  Innovations  In  a  maturing 
society  and  they  now  must  respond  In  a  short 
time  frame  to  continue  productivity  without 
adding  wastes  to  the  environment. 

Geologic  science  demonstrates  that  nature 
Is  a  massive  polluter  of  the  environment.  In 
comparison,  man's  activity  Is  of  little  conse- 
quence on  a  planetary  scale  in  some  Issues, 
but  may  be  of  serious  consequence  In  a  local 
context.  Conservation  ethic  requires  a  better 
understanding  of  the  natural  base  line  be- 
fore rigorous  actions  are  taken  out  of  ap- 
prehension and  Ignorance.  Science  and  re- 
search are  needed  more  than  ever  to  provide 
guidance  to  courses  of  national  action  aimed 
at  fulfilling  human  needs.  As  the  most  In- 
telligent species  on  earth,  man  can  certain- 
ly provide  for  himself  and  yet  prudently  pro- 
tect the  total  ecosystem  from  unneceesary 
and  unacceptable  degradation. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  BUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pre'vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
long  months  now  the  administration  has 
given  verbal  assurances  that  It  stands 
opposed  to  school  busing  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  racial  balance  in  our  schools. 
The  President  has  said  on  many  occa- 
sions that  he  opposes  such  an  Instrument, 
busing,  for  this  purpose. 

For  as  many  months,  many  communi- 
ties such  as  my  own  Nashville,  Tenn., 
which  are  currently  under  court  order  to 
bus  have  looked  to  and  anxiously  awaited 
encouraging  words  of  hope  and  action 
from  the  administration. 

For  such  communities  the  President's 
address  of  March  16  and  subsequent  de- 
tailed report  to  the  Congress  was  at  best 
a  disappointment.  For  when  all  the 
rhetoric  was  stripped  from  the  Presi- 
dent's package,  there  was  little  left  for 
communities  under  court  order  to  bus 
other  than  disappointment. 

With  the  exception  of  a  pledge  made 
by  the  President  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  intervene  in  some  cases 
where  appeals  are  pending,  Mr.  Nixon 
offered  school  systems  suffering  under 
the  burden  of  excessive  court-ordered 
busing  little,  if  any,  prospect  for  relief. 
Rather,  the  future  for  them  v,'ould  ap- 
pear to  be  one  of  continued  busing. 

In  other  respects,  perhaps  all  respects, 
the  administration's  antibusing  proposals 
offer  no  positive  guarantee  of  any  lasting 
relief  from  present  or  future  busing. 

He  has  called  for  legislation  of  ques- 
tionable constitutionality  which,  in  the 
main,  would  rely  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  to  approve  limitations  on  powers 
which  it  now  may  exercise. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  President's 
proposal  that  the  Congress  legislate  a 
temporary  "moratorium"  on  new  busing 
orders  by  the  courts  and  that  the  Con- 
gress direct  the  courts  to  consider  spe- 


cific remedies  for  segregation  according 
to  a  list  of  prescribed  priorities. 

Both  suggestions  are  based  on  consti- 
tutional theories  which  heretofore,  have 
not  been  tested  in  the  courts. 

The  constitutional  basis  for  the 
moratorium  is  the  theory  cited  by  HEW 
Secretary  Richardson  in  his  news  con- 
ference of  this  past  Saturday  that  the 
Congress  hsis  "implicit"  power  to  pre- 
vent courts  temporarily  from  using  a 
judicial  remedy  while  Congress  considers 
legislation  to  alter  or  limit  that  remedy. 
A  portion  of  the  basis  of  this  theory  is 
that  Congress  has  the  basic  power  to 
establish  Federal  courts.  A  second  por- 
tion of  the  theory  is  not  in  the  Consti- 
tution but  was  described  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson as  "inherent  reasonableness." 

The  theory  relating  to  congressional 
establishment  of  remedial  priorities  holds 
the  Congress  may  direct  courts  to  con- 
sider specific  remedies  only  according 
to  a  priority  ranking  from  the  most  to 
least  desirable.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
never  been  asked  to  rule  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  to  restrict  the 
options  available  to  the  Federal  courts  in 
this  respect. 

Elsewhere  the  President  has  asked  for 
more  Federal  funds  to  help  provide 
quality  classroom  education  for  poverty 
students.  This  is  a  request  which  all  can 
applaud  and  most  fully  endorse.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  major  elements  required 
for  improving  classroom  opportunity  is 
the  tremendous  need  nationwide  for  bet- 
ter classrooms,  equipment  and,  in  gen- 
eral, public  school  facilities. 

To  this  great  need  the  President 
hardly  gave  a  glance  other  than  to  sug- 
gest that  the  construction  and/or  reno- 
vation of  facilities  might  be  one  of  the 
steps  in  his  list  of  priorities  which  the 
courts  could  consider. 

Overall,  the  President's  message,  at 
best  can  be  viewed  as  little  more  than  a 
possible  holding  action.  It  does  nothing 
for  those  school  districts  already  under 
court  order  and.  at  best,  promises  only 
a  moratorium  on  new  busing  for  15 
months  at  the  most.  It  seeks  to  place  re- 
strictions on  the  courts  which  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  these  very 
same  courts.  Finally,  It  offers  some  new 
Federal  funds  to  improve  education,  but 
it  completely  Ignores  one  of  the  major 
financially  deprived  areas  of  education 
which  contributes  as  much  if  not  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  to  busing 
today,  and  this  is  the  nagging  need  for 
moneys  to  construct  new  and  renovate 
existing  public  school  facilities  which 
will  enable  local  school  districts  to  im- 
plement the  innovations  necessary  to  al- 
leviate the  need  for  execesslve  school 
busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  pledge  that  the 
administration  is  today  prepared  to  give 
this  grave  problem  more  than  lipservice 
opposition. 

What  has  been  proposed  may  be  some 
help  for  some  communities  In  the  future. 
But  for  those  who  think  It  is  the  answer 
to  the  busing  problem,  I  would  advise 
caution  and  a  reconsideration  of  what 
is  being  offered  through  and  asked  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  very  incisive  com- 


'  ment  on  the  President's  proposals  was 
provided  in  editorials  by  the  Nashville 
Banner,  "The  President  Missed  His  Bus" 
and  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  "Mr. 
Nixon  Looks  Nortli,  West  With  a  Busing 
Plan."  The  Nashville  Banner  editorial 
appeared  on  Friday,  March  17  and  the 
NashvtUe  Tennessean's  was  published  on 
Saturday,  March  18,  1972.  I  place  these 
comments  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  NaahvUle  Banner,  Mar.  17,  10721 
Thx  PBEsmsNT  IilissxD  His  Bus 

For  the  thousands  of  NashvUllans  who  have 
looked  to  Washington  for  a  meaningful  solu- 
tion to  the  disruptive  and  arbitrary  court- 
ordered  school  busing  here.  President  Nixon's 
long-awaited  statement  Is  a  disapf>olntment. 

The  President's  so-called  busing  mora- 
torium provides  no  relief  for  Nashville 
schools  and  falls  far  short  of  the  mark.  The 
only  glimmer  of  hope  In  Mr.  Nixon's  mes- 
sage comes  from  the  poeslbUlty  of  Justice 
Department  Intervention  In  Nashville's  ap- 
peal of  the  oppressive  busing  order.  That  has 
been  a  possibility  all  along. 

In  calling  on  Congress  to  order  a  mora- 
torium on  "more  new  busing,"  the  President 
overlooked  the  worst  part  of  the  busing  prob- 
lem, school  systems  already  hit  by  caprici- 
ous busing  orders. 

Considering  the  stiff  antl-buslng  legisla- 
tion passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  recently  and  the  surprisingly 
strong  showing  of  antibusing  strength  in 
the  Senate,  the  President's  proposals  are  a 
virtual  retreat  from  a  realistic  solution  to 
hardships  Imposed  by  busing. 

By  a  2-1  margin,  the  House  has  passed 
legislation  that  would  stay  all  court  busing 
orders  (Nashville's  Included)  until  appeals 
are  exhausted,  forbid  use  of  federal  funds 
for  busing  and  prohibit  federal  agencies  from 
ordering  busing  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
aid.  That  legislation — pending  In  conference 
committee — already  Is  a  good  deal  more 
potent  than  the  President's  message  and  of- 
fers at  least  some  relief  to  school  systems  like 
Nashville's. 

President  Nixon  voiced  concern  over  the  UI 
effects  of  recent  busing  orders:  "The  deci- 
sions have  left  In  their  wake  confusion  and 
contradiction  in  the  law — anger,  fear  and 
turmoil  In  local  communities  and  worst  of 
all  agonized  concern  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  parents  for  the  education  and 
the  safety  of  their  children  who  have  been 
forced  by  court  order  to  be  bused  miles  away 
from  their  neighborhood  schools." 

With  his  proposed  moratorium  on  future 
busing  orders,  however,  the  President  Is  de- 
parting from  his  own  diagnosis,  prescribing 
no  cure  for  the  already  existing  cancer. 

If  ever  there  were  a  school  system  suffering 
from  a  malignancy,  It  is  Nashville's.  Court - 
Imposed  busing  has  produced  all  the  Ills 
President  Nixon  described  and  more.  It  has 
turned  a  progressive  educational  system  into 
little  more  than  a  flef  of  the  federal  court;  it 
has  produced  chaos  and  disorder  that  boggle 
the  mind;  it  has  ripped  apart  family  habits 
and  neighborhood  pride;  it  has  very  nearly 
broken  the  spirit  of  a  proud  community. 

If  more  busing  is  bad,  and  should  be 
stopped,  certainly  existing  busing  Is  as  bad 
and  must  be  stopped.  What  Is  needed  and 
what  the  President  has  not  given  us  Is  a 
national  p>oIlcy  on  busing,  applicable  to  all. 

The  President  rightly  recognized  that  op- 
position to  busing  cannot  be  equated  with  a 
call  for  segregation.  He  said: 

"To  conclude  that  'antl-buslng'  Is  simply 
a  code  word  for  prejudice  is  a  vicious  libel  on 
mlUions  of  concerned  parents  who  oppose 
busing  not  because  they  are  against  desegre- 
gation but  because  they  are  for  better  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  They  want  their  chil- 
dren educated  In  their  own  neighborhoods." 


No  one  will  quarrel  with  his  urgent  sugges- 
tion to  upgrade  quality  education  North. 
East,  West.  South." 

The  President  also  left  the  way  open  to  ft 
Constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit  bu«- 
ing.  Although  he  deplores  the  time-consum- 
ing pixwese  that  such  an  amendment  would 
require,  he  said:  "The  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposal  deserves  a  thorough  consid- 
eration by  the  Congreas  on  its  merits." 

The  door  to  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment must  be  left  open.  If  nothing  else 
brings  relief,  the  people  wlU  demand  Its 
adoption.  Millions  already  are  demanding  It. 
More  than  a  million  demanded  It  in  Florida 
this  week. 

The  President  said  the  key  to  the  busing 
solution  rests  with  Congress.  He  is  right. 
Congress  should  accept  the  President's  pro- 
ix>sals  but  not  stop  there.  Congress  should 
pass  whatever  device  Is  necessary  to  halt 
busing  everywhere — past,  present  and  future 
busing. 

The  people  assuredly  concur  In  his  urging 
for  "action  now."  But  the  "action  now" 
needed  requires  far  more,  all  circum.'^tances 
considered,  than  the  fornuila  laid  down.  The 
expenditure  of  even  $50  billion  for  construc- 
tion, etc,  would  not  relieve  the  school  situa- 
tion this  year- — or  next  year,  toward  which 
confusion  and  conflict  are  disastrously 
pointing. 

Terminating  the  busing  where  It  Is — not 
Just  where  it  otherwise  might  spread — is  the 
action  needed  now. 

The  President  missed  his  bus 

[Prom  the  NashvUle  Tennessean. 
Mar.  18.  1972] 

Mr    Nixon  Looks  North.  West  WrrH  a 
E'Dsmc  Plan 

Nobody  has  ever  acctised  President  Nixon 
of  great  moral  suasion  where  votes  are  to 
be  harvested,  and  from  his  message  on  bus- 
ing, he  apparently  believes  the  harvest  lies 
in  the  North  and  West. 

Mr.  Nixon  called  for  a  moratorium  "on  new 
busing"  until  July  of  1973  and  past  election 
time,  but  "old  busing,"  which  Includes  the 
whole  South,  will  stand  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  be  asked  to  :nter\ene  in  "se- 
lected" cases  where  lower  courts  are  deemed 
to  have  gone  too  far. 

What  effect  such  intervention  would  have 
is  debatable  and  In  any  case  Mr.  Nixon  has 
had  the  power  to  ask  such  Intervention  all 
along.  In  the  few  places  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  Intervened,  it  has  been  to  try  to 
stiffen  the  rules. 

The  President  has  cleverly  placed  the  bus- 
ing saddle  on  Congress  and  invited  the  pub- 
lic to  ride  it  until  it  acts  If  Coneress  fails  t'^ 
act.  Mr.  Nixon  can  say  that  he  tried  and  put 
the  blame  on  Congrers.  If  Congress  does  act. 
whatever  l:^ws  It  approves  ■will  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court  which,  jealous  of  Vs 
prerogatives  In  interpreting  the  C-rnstltutlor. 
can  simply  knock  them  down  But  the  proc- 
ess of  appeal  would  take  quite  a  time  and 
Mr.  Nixon  evidently  believes  he  could  be 
safely  re-elected  by  tliat  time 

Mr'.  Nixon  can  read  the  results  of  the  polls 
as  fast  as  Mr.  Georpe  Wallace  and  he  Intends 
to  undercut  any  surge  of  strength  in  the 
North  and  West  for  Mr.  Wallace  wnih  hlp  pro- 
posal to  halt  "new  busing."  .\s  for  the  South, 
Mr.  Nixon  feels  he  has  It  safely  In  hand  f!m- 
ply  by  his  repeated  assertions  that  he  Is 
against  busing  for  purposes  of  achieving 
racial  balance 

The  President  spoke  Thursday  night  at 
some  length  on  the  problems  of  busing,  and 
there  are  problems.  Some  lower  court  rulings 
have  been  arbitrary  and  Inflexible  But  »he 
chief  cause  of  .«ome  of  the  wor=t  prrvblenus 
has  been  Mr.  Nixon's  o'wn  Department  '^f 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  It  has  been 
rtg^ld,  bureaucratic,  and  Indifferent  to  prob- 
lems Its  advisers  helped  created  in  commu- 
nities they  know  nothing  about. 

The  HEW  18  stUl  interfering  In  the  affairs 
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the  Metro  school  system.  The  latest  pub- 
licized Incident  was  Its  Illogical  refusal  to 
ijermlt  a  teacher  transfer  delay  until  the  end 
the  term — a  transfer  unnecessarily  dls- 
i|uptlve. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  had  been  interested  In  al- 
latlng  the  worst  hardships  and  problems 
busing,  he  could  have  done  It  easUv.  He 
■'d  have  ordered  HEW  to  keep  hands  off 
let  local  people  work  out  their  problems, 
could  have  asked  the  Justice  Department 
Intervene    to    plead    for   more   flexlbllitv 
hardship  existed. 
He  still   has  that  power.   Instead,  he  ha.> 
1  imbasted   and    undercut    the   lower   courts, 
ojed  a  plan  that  Is  more  shadow  than 
bstance  and  more  political   than  helpful, 
1  icreased  the  polarization  on  the  Issue,  raised 
'se  hopes  and  defaulted  on  hlj   own  role 
leadership  In  a  thorny,  bitterly  divisive 
blem  In  this  countrv. 
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r'REEDOMS  FOUNDATION  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
rjfevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
n.an  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  is 
riicognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Nor- 
man Monack  of  Fallowfleld  Township, 
Ciarleroi.  Pa,,  has  been  selected  by  the 
F-eedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge.  Pa., 
t(  receive  the  National  FTeedoms  Foun- 
diition  Teacher's  Medal. 

Mr.  Monack  is  a  teacher  of  economics 
atd  problems  of  Democracy  at  the  Cali- 
fc  rnia  Area  High  School,  California.  Pa. 
Ht  has  instituted  in  his  teaching  plans. 

program  relative  to  teaching  the  provi- 
si3ns  of  Public  Law  77-829,  which  is 
known  as  the  "Flag  Code  of  the  United 
S  ates."  In  his  teaching  of  this  program, 
Mr.  Monack  explains  to  the  students  in 
hJs  classes,  the  law  and  regulations  per- 
tairung  to  the  U.S.  flag,  how  it  should  be 
di  splayed,  and  flag  etiquette.  In  his  lesson 
p;  ans,  Mr.  Monack  utilizes  the  available 
re  sources  of  government  from  all  levels — 
F<  deral,  State,  county,  and  local.  This  is 
dene  by  Inviting  speakers,  who  are  well 
ej(perienced  in  their  respective  fields  so 
that  they  can  give  the  students  firsthand 
krowledge  of  their  work. 

The  California  Area  High  School  has 
b€en  cited  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
m  ?nt  of  Education  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Flag  Code  of  the  United  States. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Monack,  there 
is  now  pending  before  the  General  As- 
se  nbly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sy  vania,  legislation  which  would  make 
th;  teaching  of  the  U.S.  flag  mandatory 
in  all  high  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Monack.  with  the  a.'?sistance  of 
f 0  ir  students  of  the  California  Area  High 
School,  has  also  designed  a  congres- 
si(  nal  flag  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St  ites.  His  proposal  is  now  pending  be- 
fo:e  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tri.tion.  It  has  received  wide  support 
frdm  civic,  service,  and  local  organiza- 
ticns  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  Award  will 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Monack  in  a  special 
asj  embly  program  at  the  California  Area 
Hijh  School,  California,  Pa.,  in  the  near 
fu  ure.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ex  €nd  my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Mo- 
nark  for  being  selected  as  the  recipient 
of  this  award. 


ANNIVERS.^RY  SALUTE  TO  KFI  BY 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AREA 
DELEGATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  KFI  will  on  April  16.  1972,  cele- 
brate 50  years  of  broadcasting  service  to 
Los  Angeles  and  a  large  portion  of 
southern  California,  Today  the  Members 
of  Congress  representing  the  area  served 
by  KFI  join  in  extending  congratulations 
and  in  saluting  KFI  on  this  golden  an- 
niversary of  commendable  service  to  the 
people  of  southern  California. 

The  founder  of  KFI,  the  late  Earle  C. 
Anthony,  first  put  the  station  on  the  air 
with  an  initial  broadcast  over  a  5-watt 
homemade  transmitter  on  April  16,  1922. 
KFI's  growth  was  rapid.  Within  its  first 
year  the  wattage  was  increased  to  100 
watts  and  again  to  500  watts.  By  the  end 
of  1924  its  power  had  been  increased  to 
5,000  watts.  By  mid- 1931  KFI  had  grown 
in  size  to  become  the  Nation's  most 
powerful  AM  commercial  broadcasting 
station,  with  a  50,000-watt  transmitter 
and  a  class  1-A  clear  channel  signal. 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  significant  factor  in 
the  growth  and  business  success  of  KFI 
has  been  the  continuation  of  the  broad- 
casting standards  and  practices  inaugu- 
rated by  Earle  C.  Anthony  50  years  ago. 
With  a  constant  eye  toward  public  serv- 
ice. KFI  established  in  1943  a  continuing' 
competition  for  young  concert  artists 
which  won  the  Peabodv  .^ward. 

Few  people  outside  its  boundaries  real- 
ize that  Los  Angeles  County  is  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  counties  in  the  en- 
tire United  States  and  for  many  years  it 
led  the  field  in  dairy  products.  For  this 
reason  KFI  maintained  a  full-time  farm 
director  to  supervise  the  broadcast  of 
agricultural  news,  weather  reports  and 
the  mighty  frost  warning  broadcasts  to 
the  citrus  industry. 

Because  of  KFI's  frequency  and  24- 
hour  power,  the  station  was  requested  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  return  to  its  all- 
night  programing  whirh  had  been  can- 
celed at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 
This  request  was  made  .so  that  conelrad 
might  utilize  the  station's  frequency  at 
any  time  in  the  event  of  a  civil  defense 
emergency. 

One  of  the  early  milestones  of  the  sta- 
tion's career  was  the  first  live  symphony 
concert  heard  in  the  West  in  1924.  Quick 
to  realize  the  cultural  possibilities  of  ra- 
dio, Earle  C,  Anthony  followed  this 
broadcast  in  the  next  year  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  Wagner  opera  in  its  en- 
tirety from  the  stage  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Opera  House.  That  opera  broadcast  was 
such  an  important  step  in  programing 
that  General  Electric  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  booklet  illustrating  ra- 
dio's strides  and  pos.sibilities. 

In  its  early  years,  KFI  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  west  coast  net- 
work broadcasting  by  establishing  a 
hookup  with  KPO  in  San  Francisco. 
KFI  brought  the  West  its  first  presiden- 
tial inaugural  broadcast  and  hundreds 
of  people  thereby  heard  President  Cahin 
Coolidge  repeat  the  oath  of  oflRce. 


KFI  was  the  first  radio  station  to 
broadcast  a  program  to  England  in  1924, 
and  to  launch  test  broadcasts  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1925.  Favorable  reception  of 
KFI  was  recorded  in  these  broadcasts 
despite  adverse  weather  conditions.  KFI 
also  pioneered  in  remote  control  broad- 
casting. 

In  addition  to  KFI's  proud  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  it  has  future  plans 
which  will  continue  to  distinguish  it  as 
a  leader  among  radio  broadcast  stations. 
KFI's  present  location  at  141  North  Ver- 
mont Avenue  in  Los  Angeles  is  soon  to 
be  enhanced  by  a  proposed  station- 
developed  museum  of  broadcasting 
memorabilia. 

KFI  has,  through  its  quality  program- 
ing, served  the  public  interest  well,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  the  KFI  lis- 
tening area  are  pleased  to  make  special 
note  of  the  celebration  of  its  golden 
anniversary. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  set  forth  a  list  of 
some  of  the  achievements  of  special  note 
by  KFI  during  the  past  50  years: 
"First"  in  KFI  History 

First  remote  broadcast  on  the  Paci.lc 
Coast,  origination  of  network  broadcasting 
on  Pacific  Coast.  First  rebroadcast  to  England. 
First  pickup  of  a  compute  grand  opera  from 
a  siage.  First  football  and  general  sports 
broadcast  In  the  west.  Origination  of  the  First 
West-to-East  network  broadcast,  the  1927 
Rose  Bowl  contest. 

The  great  names  of  the  earlv  Twentieth 
Century— Calvin  Coolidge,  VVill  Rogers, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  General  John  Pershing, 
.Admiral  Richard  Byrd — made  some  of  ihe 
First  radio  appearances  over  KFI. 

First  Southern  California  station  to  applv 
for  a  television  license. 

CHRONOLOGICAL     HISTORY     OF    KFI 

April  16,  1922— KFI  goes  on  the  air  as  5- 
watt  station. 

October,  1922 — Increase  power  to  100  watts. 

December  15,  1922— Power  increased  to  500 
watts. 

November,  1924— Power  increased  to  5000 
watts. 

April,  1927 — National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany established  on  Pacific  Coast,  KFI  be- 
comes part  of  network. 

1927 — KFI  broadcasts  first  Hollywood 
Bowl  Concert. 

January,  1928 — KFI  begins  16  hour  per  dav 
program  schedule, 

July.  1931 — Power  Increased  to  50.000 
watts. 

March  20,  1939— Date  of  filing  of  first  ap- 
plication for  TV  experimental  construction 
permit  by  Earle  C.  Anthony,  Inc, 

1941— KFI  employs  full  time  Farm  Direc- 
tor. 

1941 — Inauguration  of  nightly  frost  warn- 
ing service  on  KFI. 

1944 — KFI  establishes  Young  Artists  Com- 
petition, now  known  as  Hollywood  Bowl 
Auditions. 

October  20,  1947— KFI-FM  begins  progrnm 
operations. 

October  6.  1948— KFI-TV  begins  commer- 
cial program  schedule. 


IS  ANYONE  LISTENING?  DOES 
ANYONE  GIVE  A  DAMN?  JAY 
BRAND  SAYS  "YES" 

'Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
pei-misslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter, » 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
young  persons  are  concerned  about  the 
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affairs  of  man  and  the  challenges  wliich 
confront  our  society. 

'Some  listen  and  learn;  some  come  and 
participate;  some  work  and  contribute; 
some  do  all  three.  One  of  these  is  Jay 
Brand,  a  young  student  who  lives 
in  Atascadero  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. He  has  actively  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  his  school  and  commu- 
nity. He  is  attempting  to  tell  his  fellow 
citizens  what  he  thinks.  He  recently  won 
a  speech  contest  in  which  I  believe  he 
captures  the  feelings  of  the  high  school 
student  today. 

I  believe  his  speech  is  worih  listening 
to  by  students  and  adults.  I  commend 
him  for  his  views  and  especially  for  the 
actual  contributions  he  makes  to  his 
school  and  community.  I  include  Jay's 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

'Is  Anyone  Listening?  Does  Anyone 
Give  A  Damn?" 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen; 

I'm  new  at  making  speeches,  but  I  haven't 
run  across  a  subject  that  has  compelled  me  to 
speak  as  much  as  does  tonights'.  I'm  listen- 
ing, and  I  definitely  give  a  damn. 

But.  In  our  country,  how  can  anyone  help 
but  listen?  We  live  in  a  time  when  people  are 
more  Involved  In  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
world  than  at  anytime  In  history.  Today  we 
have  television,  radio,  and  papers.  Today  we 
dont  just  read  about  events  of  the  day.  but 
we  see  every  gory  detail  In  living  color.  It 
.seems  that  we  hear  and  see  every  horrible  act 
that  a  human  being  Is  capable  of  committing, 
because  that's  news. 

When  I  think  of  news,  I  think  of  one  man. 
This  man  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  in- 
tere.sting  newspaper  men  in  history:  because 
with  him.  If  there  wasn't  any  news,  he'd  Just 
go  out  and  make  some.  For  this  very  reason 
many  historians  attribute  him  with  the 
Spanish-American  'Wax. 

My  point?  In  our  society  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  news  media  must  continually  have 
a  new  supply  of  news  to  peddle.  All  of  the 
networks  and  papers  are  forever  fighting  with 
each  other  to  grab  the  most  horrifying,  star- 
tling, dramatic  scenes  and  stories  simply  to 
sell  another  copy  or  gain  an  even  higher  rat- 
ing. But  then,  can  I,  can  we  blame  the  news 
media  completely?  After  all,  we  are  the  ones 
that  are  buying. 

Yes.  America  Is  very  Informed,  but  our  peo- 
ple are  becoming  tired  of  opening  the  paper 
and  seeing  Vietnam,  turning  on  the  TV  and 
watching  riots,  or  listening  to  the  radio  and 
hearing  about  starvation.  They  are  tired  of 
always  feeling  responsible  for  the  world's  Ills. 
They  are  bombarded  day  and  night  and  they 
are  becoming  frustrated.  We  as  a  country  are 
rapidly  leaning  towards  Isolationism,  and 
with  as  much  as  we  take  from  the  world,  and 
with  as  much  as  we  have  to  offer,  this  would 
truly  be  a  crime. 

But  what  of  the  new  generation?  What 
of  us? 

Well,  as  much  as  we  continually  hear  about 
the  younger  generation,  with  their  long  hair 
and  drugs,  all  Is  not  lost.  Here  again  we  must 
go  back  to  the  media;  they  are  forever  telling 
us  about  the  hippies,  because  a  good-clean- 
cut  kid  Just  Isn't  news. 

But  the  younger  generation  Is  different.  It 
is?  For  our  age  we  are  more  educated  and 
aware  than  were  our  parents  at  the  same  age. 
True,  we  haven't  had  the  responsibilities 
that  our  parents  endured,  but  we  do  have 
a  different  type  of  responsibility;  a  nu- 
clear one.  And  It  Is  just  as  heavy.  We  have 
grown  up  In  a  world  with  weafxjns  capable 
of  destroying  the  world  not  Just  once,  but 
hundreds  of  times  over;  weapons  which  we 
seek  to  rid  the  world  of.  Albert  Einstein  once 
said.  ".  ,  .  against  nuclear  destruction 
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science  can  offer  no  defense.  The  answer  Is 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mankind." 

And  we  are  a  social  generation.  We  care 
what  happens  to  our  world.  We  are  an  in- 
volved generation  who  Is  listening  and  cer- 
tainly gives  a  damn.  We  will  not  let  you 
down,  we  will  make  you  proud.  I  would  like  to 
share  something  with  you  that  I  heard  on  a 
Los  Angeles  radio  station.  I  feel  It  reflects 
the  thinking  of  todays  youth. 

I  have  died  In  Vietnam, 

But  I  have  walked  on  the  face  of  the  moon. 

I  have  befouled  the  waters  and  tainted  the 

air  of  a  magnificent  land. 
But  I  have  made  It  safe  from  disease. 
I  have  flown   through   the  sky  faster  than 

the  sun. 
But  I  have  Idled  in  streets  made  ugly  with 

traffic. 
I  have  littered  the  land  with  garbage. 
But  I  have  built  upon  It  a  hundred  million 

homes. 
I  have   divided  schools  with   my  prejudice. 
But  I  have  sent  armies  to  unite  them, 
I  have  beat  down  my  enemies  with  clubs. 
But  I  have  built  courtrooms  to  keep  them 

free. 
I  have  built  a  bomb  to  destroy  the  world. 
But  I  have  used  It  to  light  a  light". 
I  have  outraged  my  brothers  In  the  alleys 

of  the  ghettos. 
But  I  have  transplanted  a  human  heart, 
I  have  scribled  out  filth  and  pornography. 
But  I  have  elevated  the  philosophy  of  man. 
I  have  watched  children  starve  from  my  gol- 
den towers. 
But  I  have  fed  half  of  the  earth. 
I  was  raised  in  a  grotesque  slum. 
But  I  am  surfeited   by  the  silver  spoon  of 

opulence. 
I  live  In  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 

In  the  greatest  time  In  history, 
But  I  scorn  the  ground  I  stand  on. 
I  am  ashamed.  But  I  am  proud. 
I  am  an  American. 
Thank  You. 


COMMEMORATING    BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  54  years 
ago  today  the  Byelorussian  people  made 
a  commitment  to  free  and  democratic 
government  by  proclaiming  their  na- 
tional independence.  Today,  that  com- 
mitment still  lives,  despite  decades  of  in- 
vasion and  attempted  subjugation.  The 
spirit  of  a  free  nationalistic  society  re- 
mains despite  the  systematic  social  and 
economic  pressures  put  upon  it  by  the 
Commimist  leadership  in  Moscow. 

The  present  relationship  with  Moscow 
is  colonial  in  nature.  The  Soviet  Union 
exploits  the  rich  Byelorussian  resources, 
while  attempting  to  eradicate  Byelorus- 
sian nationalism.  Only  Russians  are  per- 
mitted to  occupy  key  position  in  Byel- 
orussian society  and  government.  In 
dustrial  development  has  not  been  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  produced  it  in 
Byelorussia,  but  rather  for  Soviet  em- 
pires in  Central  Asia.  The  native  tongue 
of  Byelorussia  has  been  removed  from 
all  public  use.  Still,  the  Byelorussian 
people  cling  to  their  heritage  of  freedom. 
Nationalism  thrives  in  the  hearts  of  these 
tenacious  people. 

Those  of  us  blessed  with  freedom  often 
take  it  for  granted.  It  is  not  fashionable 
these  days  to  enunciate  the  attribute  of 
America.  But  I  think  it  is  wise  to  look  at 


the  oppressive  situations  other  freedom 
loving  people  must  endure  in  order  to 
fully  appreciate  the  liberty  we  enjoy. 
The  peoples  of  the  Captive  Nations,  by 
their  vigilance  and  devotion  to  indi- 
vidual rights,  make  a  contribution  that 
can't  be  measured. 

Just  as  the  Czanst  Russian  oppression 
failed  to  break  the  free  will  of  the  Byel- 
orussian people,  so  the  Soviet  rule  will 
likewise  fail.  I  salute  those  Byeloru-ssian 
people  who  serve  on  the  front  lines  ol 
this  ideological  war,  on  this  the  54lh  an- 
niversary of  their  independence. 

Only  when  all  men  are  given  the  right 
to  choose  the  government  they  live  under 
will  world  peace  be  within  our  grasp. 
Until  then,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
morally  and  spiritually  support  the  val- 
iant freedom  fitihters  in  all  the  captive 
nations. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 
ADDRESSES  THE  SYRACUSE  UNI- 
VERSITY ALUMNI  LUNCHEON 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  J 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  Syra- 
cuse Univer.'-ity  Alumni  Luncheon  here 
in  Washington.  On  tiiat  occasion  one  of 
that  great  university'.s  tnily  illustrious 
alumni  wa.s  the  principal  speaker,  he 
also  enjoys  membership  in  the  U  S. 
House  of  Repi-esentatives.  I  say  "he  en- 
jo.vs"  but  I  should  qualify  that  by  saymg 
that  the  American  ijeople,  by  his  pre.<^- 
ence  in  the  Congress  enjoy  his  extraor- 
dinary competence  and  dedication: 
America  is  indeed  a  bett€r  nation 
throuGh  ins  day  by  day  contribution. 

I  refer  to  the  esteemed  Chairman  of 
the  HE'W  Appropriation  Committee, 
my  friend  and  neighbor,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  D.\niel 
J.  Flood. 

On  that  occasion  Chairman  Flood  de- 
livered an  excellent  message  on  the  fu- 
ture of  higher  education.  I  commend  its 
reading;  to  my  colleagues: 

TiiE  Frrrpr  of  Hichfp.  EDT•c.^TION,  .*nd  the 
Role  of  Priv.^te  and  Pitblic  Unu-ersities 
I  .Address  gi\en  by  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood) 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today,  and  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
reflections  on  higher  education  In  .America 
and  the  respective  roles  of  private  and 
public  universities.  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  education  in  .America  is 
confrontliig  a  great  and  continuing  crisis, 
a  crisis  whose  ramifications  touch  upon 
every  area  of  our  National  life.  The  impact 
of  mass  education  i  too  new  In  history  to 
be  evaluated  adequately),  the  tensions 
between  liberal  arts  on  the  one  hand  and 
\-ocational  or  technical  training  on  the 
other,  the  growing  financial  crisis  facing  edu- 
cation at  every  level — these  are  problems 
which,  heightened  for  the  private  university 
competing  with  the  more  ample  funding  of 
State  schools,  affect  both  public  and  private 
schools.  Moreover,  at  a  deeper  level,  there  Is 
the  recurrent  Issue  of  the  university's  role 
In  society:  transmitter  of  learning,  or  active 
agent  for  social  change 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  future 
of  higher  education  in  America — If.  indeed. 
It  has  one  (and  we  who  are  here  believe  that 
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haa) — 13  Inextricably  bound  up  with  the 

ture    of    our    society,    its    character    and 

qijallty  of  life.  In  that  future,  whose  shap- 

we  are  able  to  determine.  If  we  will,  there 

be  a  place  lor  both  the  public  and  the 

vate  university. 

rhe    conclusion    of    the    Jellema   Report, 
dying  the  financial  status  of  private  In- 
st lutlons  of  higher  learning  and  sponsored 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  has 
almost  too  well-known:  "Private  col- 
and  universities  are  apprehensive  and 
have  reason  to  be.  Most  colleges  In  the 
are  staying  In  the  red  and  many  su-e  get- 
redder,  '.vhlle  colleges  in  the  black  are 
lerally  growing  grayer.  Taken  collectively. 
will  not  long  be  able  to  serve  higher 
edl-icatlon  and  the  Nation  with  strength  un- 
j  significant  aid  Is  soon  forthcoming." 
Stated  thus  baldly,  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
faclng  our  private  schools  seems   very 
However,  the  financial  Issue  In  higher 
Is    multi-faceted    and    complex, 
ylng  any  simplistic   or   across-the-board 
utlon.  Different  categories  of  Institutions 
.V  jerlence  the  pinch,  as  It  were,  for  different 
re;  sons:  research-oriented  universities  must 
ad  ust   to  a  slower  rate  of  Federal  grants; 
re  schooU   are  faced   with  cut-backs   in 
islative    appropriations;    community    col- 
confront  huge  capital  demands;  finan- 
able  students  are  too  fe—  for  certain 
'.•ate  schools  to  break  even,  and  so  on. 
.'any  of   the  difficulties  which   beset~~our 
>',\c  tnstitutloiis  are  due  to  an  increasing 
ipetitio'.i  for  tax  dollars  and  suc:i  orlfer 
iporary  situations  as  political  reactior.  to 
ient  or  faculty  behavior.   It  is  also  true 
t  the  ■•pollticization"  of  the  university — 
advocated  by  a  minority  of  educ.itcrs  and 
dei^.'s— :npv  invite  punitive  leelslation  In 
vital  area  of  fui.ding. 
vate   institutions,   on    the   other  hancl. 
affected    by    the    obvious    challenge    of 
iiig    to   compete    with   subsidized   public 
itutijr-.s  increasingly  able  to  match  them 
in  quality  and  In  the  broad  spectrum 
educat!o:.aI   otTerir.gs. 
hile  we  as  a  peL.ple  are  deeply  committed 
:h?  e.Kpansior.  of  our  publlc"in.'!titution3 
higher  learning,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
quarter  of  the  college  population — over  2 
llion  students— are  currently  enrolled  in 
;e   to    1500   private   institutions,    institu- 
15  whose  students  continue  to  win  more 
1  half  of  all  Rhodes  Scholarships,  whose 
'    ates  win  Nobel  Prizes  and  other  high- 
1  research  and  scholarship  awards  out  of 
proportion    to    their    number,    and    who 
e   m   high   positions   in   local.   National. 
Internationa!  affairs  In  striking  dispro- 
on    to    the   percentage   of   total   college 
uates  they  represent.  In  fine,  our  private 
ieges  a:id  universities  have  every  reason 
ai:e  pride  in  their  role  of  leadership. 
oreover,    not    only    in    terms   of   faculty 
programs    but   also   In    terms   of   costs, 
private  schools  may  be  best-suited  for 
gro':^'lng  numbers  of  students  who  do  not 
nto  the  traditional  mold.  As  the  Carnegie 
i^lssion  on  Higher  Education  has  pointed 
these  schools   already   have   both   staff 
program  'geared  specifically  to  the  needs 
he  less  academically  able".  In  truth,  our 
ate  colleges  ai;d   universities  are  a  pre- 
is  and  valued  National  resource,  worthy 
rontinning   and    expanding   support   and 
suragement  by  the  Federal  Government 
very  level    C.ihampered  by  the  necessity 
ing  with  State  legislatures,  they  are  and 
?  bee:;  and  must  continue  to  be  at  the 
me  edge  of  reform,  renewal,  and  crea- 
experimentation.   Ftirther,   they  ensure 
ural   and  social   vitality. 
-jT  years  the  private  sector  In  American 
ndary  education  has  produced  only  about 
of    the    total    graduates   of   secondary 
3.   The   rate   at   which   private   higher 
ujcation  Is  approaching  a  similar  situation 
;  cause  for  serious  reflection  by  all  who 
genuinely   concerned   In   this  matter.   A 
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recent  study  of  the  changing  ratios  of  en- 
rcU.Tient,  desrees.  and  number  of  Institu- 
tions In  public  and  private  higher  educa- 
t!o:i  concludes  that  ■education  at  a  prl- 
vat^ly  coiitrolied  i:ist:tuiion  .  .  .  will,  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  be  experienced  by  only 
a  small  minority".* 

We  in  the  Congress — as  throughout  the 
Government^are  committed  to  quality  edu- 
cation for  ai:  Americans  and  to  the  preserva- 
tlcn  and  continual  Improvement  of  all  our 
educational  In.'ititutlons,  both  private  and 
publi''  Lettislatlve  pr- pcsals  now  before  the 
Congress  embr.dy  four  fundamental  concepts 
i.f  aid  to  higher  education:  under  the.se  pro- 
posals, private  institutions  would  be  equally 
eligible  for  assistance.  The  guiding  concepts 
reflect  c'.:r  awareness  of  the  di.Terent  kind  of 
problems  :acine  different  schools.  They  are: 

1.  equality  of  opportunity 

2  institutional  aid  compatible  with  a  Na- 
tional purpose 

3  support  for  research 

4.  encouragement  of  innovation  and  re- 
ft rm. 

These  principles  are  translated  Into  real- 
istic financial  aid — a  process  which  must  be 
continued  and  expanded  in  years  to  come. 
It  has  been  well  .said  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  educational  crisis  we  face  Is  (In  the 
v'ords  of  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut)  "a  crisis  in  confidence",  in 
'^■redibilitv  and  relevance.  .\  noted  sociologist 
'Da:i!el  Bell)  has  lately  spoken  of  "a  great 
loss  of  nerve.  The  .  .  moral  legitimacy  of 
the  system  (has  been)  called  into  action". 
Expanding  on  this.  Professor  Martin  Rein 
of  the  Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
has  declared  that  "doubt  is  now  stronger 
than  commitment  for  action"  among  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  and  faculfv, 
but  he  adds,  significantly,  "doubt  leads  to 
the  desire  to  know." 

If  '.ve  will,  the  crisis  to  which  I  have  alluded 
can  become  the  ground  of  opportunity  for 
a  creative  turn  in  this  Nation.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  you  who  are  engaged  in  the 
nn.icess  of  higher  education  today  are  faced 
with  a  challenge  at  once  awesome,  even  de- 
pressing, and  exhllaratlne.  summonlne  all 
-ur  Initiative,  idealism,  and  faith.  Under 
God.  we  cannot  fall. 


HOMAGE  TO  ISABEL  WILLIAMS 

''Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi.'?  remark.s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  most  talented 
and  distinguished  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  Mrs.  Isabel  Williams,  who  was  bom 
in  Auburn,  N.Y..  Ls  a  well  known  and  most 
respected  black  artist  in  the  Syracuse 
area.  Mrs.  Williams  captures  in  her 
paintings  the  soul  of  "Nec:ritude"  and  the 
very  spirit  and  condition  of  black  people. 
Mrs.  Williams  can  well  depict  the  feel- 
ings of  black  people,  for  her  oviti  paternal 
Rrandmother  was  a  slave.  As  a  child 
Isabel  Williams  knew  the  heroic  leader  of 
the  under^-ound  railroad.  Harriet  Tub- 
man. She  attended  the  same  church  as 
Harriet  Tubman  and  referred  to  her  as 
Aunt  Harriet.  From  her  frequent  discus- 
sions with  Harriet  Tubman.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams gained  valuable  insight  into  the 
emotional  and  physical  struggles  of  the 
underground  railroad. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  the  local  "Grandma  Moses"  because 


•  Elmer  West  and  C  J.  Aiiderson,  "Chang- 
ing Public  Private  Ratios  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion". Educational  Record,  Pall,  1970. 


of  her  remarkable  talent  in  her  advanced 
years.  Isabel  Williams  has  said  that  she 
paints  because  of  her  nervousness  and 
her  desire  to  capture  the  anxiety  of  black 
peope  on  canvas.  She  has  filled  the 
Syracuse  area  and  many  parts  of  the 
country  with  a  great  appreciation  for  the 
struggle  of  all  black  people. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  homage  paid  to  Isabel 
Williams  by  Robert  Pritchard  of  the  Pan- 
american  Association: 

Homage  to  Isabel  Williams 
(By  Robert  Pritchard) 

Gandhi  defines  history  as  the  perennial 
condition  of  war  Interrupted  by  occasional  re- 
spites called  Peace.  Since  Genesis,  it  seems 
that  this  Peace  has  gestated  In  the  soul  of 
man.  It  has  lain  dormant  during  the  ages  of 
the  First  and  Second  Worlds;  and  its  stirrings 
have  been  felt  in  the  age  of  the  Third  World. 
There  comes  to  mind  Beethoven's  and  Schil- 
ler's concepts  of  "the  brotherhood  of  man." 
Tolstoy's  Utopian  concepts,  Neruda's  and 
Senghor's  Third  World  concepts  of  the  "hom- 
bre  neuvo"  and  "negritude"  respectively, 
Martin  Luther  King's  philosophy  of  "non-vio- 
lent confrontation."  Gandhi's  "passive  resist- 
ance" bridging  the  various  Eastern  hum:\n:s- 
tlc  rites  to  the  West,  destined  by  Kipling 
never  to  meet.  Now  the  Fourth  World  rises 
like  a  Phoenix  out  of  the  flames  of  historv's 
spurious  promises  to  offer  hope  in  our  time 
of  common  humanity  for  survival  with 
dignity. 

The  Fourth  World  derives  its  spiritual  in- 
tegrity from  the  ethos  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  slave.  Greek,  Jew,  African,  Untouch- 
able, nurtured  from  peonage  to  an  awareness 
of  the  right  to  self-determination  by  the  prec- 
edents of  the  French,  American,  Irish,  Rus- 
sian and  Algerian  Revolutions,  renncd 
through  the  fires  of  the  struggle  for  sover- 
eignty of  "les  Negres  du  Monde"  and  the  Viet- 
namese people.  The  world,  having  miracu- 
lously survived  the  mercantile  and  indu.5trial 
revolutions  of  England.  America.  Japan  and 
Western  Europe,  is  now  inspired  by  the  cul- 
tural revolutions  based  on  ethnicity  of  the 
peoples  of  China,  Bengal,  Cuba.  French- 
speaking  Canada,  of  the  indigenous  Latin 
American  peoples,  and  the  Black,  Chlcano, 
Indian  and  Puerto  Rican  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  role  of  the  artist  is  to  offer  living 
testimony  to  the  elevation  of  the  Human  in 
Man.  not  as  an  ethnic  or  chauvinistic  elite — 
but  as  the  medium  of  the  collective  hi'man 
con.science.  a  role  locally  fulfilled  by  Syra- 
cuse's indigenous  painter  of  the  Black  Pres- 
ence. Isabel  Williams,  and  internationally  by 
such  visionaries  as  the  self-taught  Brazilian 
diarist  of  the  favelados,  Carolina  Maria  de 
Jesus,  or  the  Nicaraguan  Revolutionary  Poet- 
Priest  Ernesto  Cardenal.  or  the  Elder  States- 
men-Prophets and  High  Priests  of  Interna- 
tional Black  Letters,  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
bois and  Dr.  Jean  Price-Mars  (who  passed 
the  mantle  of  Negritude  on  his  90th  birth- 
day to  the  New  World  Negritude  concept  of 
Dr.  Robert  Pritchard),  or  the  Puerto  Rican 
revolutionary  and  visionary  respectiveIyTT)on 
Pedro  Aibizu  Campos  and  Luis  Pales  Matos, 
eto. 

Tonight's  performing  artists.  Pianists  Rob- 
ert Pritchard  and  Henri-Georges  Polgar.  and 
Soprano  Mary  Oauthler,  present  with  a  high 
sense  of  purpose  and  obligation  ancient  and 
modern  genre-masterpieces  and  experiments 
which  refiect  the  genius  of  the  New  World's 
oppressed  peoples,  the  sound  of  God  in  Man 
in  his  full  Panamerlcan  Multl-Ethnlclty.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Emlle  Saint-Lot  (Haiti's 
Charter  signer  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, philosopher-founder  of  the  Soclete  Afrl- 
caine  de  Culture  and  the  distinguished  organ 
of  "le  monde  nolr,"  Presence  Africaine)  "in 
the  purple  mantle  of  Negritude"  do  they  offer 
this  musical  sacrament  to  the  concentric 
presence  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Worlds. 
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NATIONAL  MICROFILM  WEEK 

<Mi'.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  calling  up- 
on the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
September  11  as  National  Microfilm 
Week.  In  proposing  this  solution  I 
am  hopeful  that  such  a  proclamation 
will  appropriately  recognize  the  accom- 
pli.sliments  of  an  industry  and  techno- 
logical system  which  has  revolutionized 
inlormation  gathering  and  dissemination 
in  a  way  that  has  affected  everyone's 
lite. 

Govermnent,  industry,  commerce, 
schools  and  universities,  and  many  other 
institutions  utilize  microfilm  extensively. 
It  has  made  possible  economical  and  con- 
venient preservation  of  our  history  and 
opened  the  portals  of  knowledge  for  all 
who  desire  it.  The  resolution  takes  note 
of  all  these  facts,  as  well  as  the  role  of 
microfilm  in  preserving  the  Nation's  his- 
torical records  at  the  National  Archives 
and  of  its  use  to  provide  V-mail  to  serv- 
icemen in  war  zones.  Congressman  Frank 
HoRTON,  who  also  represents  the  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  area,  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  res- 
olution. The  Rochester  area  is  one  of  the 
ma.ior  centers  of  the  microfilm  industry. 

Government  is  the  largest  single  user 
of  microfilm.  Every  social  security  record 
IS  microfilmed,  kept  up  to  date,  and  made 
accessible  at  over  800  locations  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  individual  files. 
Technical  reports  of  the  Nation's  defense 
agencies  account  for  a  large  part  of  the 
Federal  Government's  involvement  in 
this  medium.  The  National  Archives  and 
Records  Services,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  preserve  the  Nation's  history 
and  provide  basic  documentation  for  re- 
search in  many  fields  by  microfilming. 

Microfilm's  commercial  applications 
began  with  checks  in  a  bank,  and  today 
financial  institutions  account  for  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  microfilm's  use. 
Most  larger  department  stores  and  the 
Nation's  credit  card  companies  use 
microfilm  to  record  purchase  records  be- 
fore returning  them  to  customers  with 
monthly  statements.  Hospitals  microfilm 
patient  records,  radiographs,  and  other 
vital  records  that  make  up  their  perma- 
nent files.  Newspapers  are  on  microfilm, 
as  are  most  periodicals,  books,  and  even 
unpublished  manuscripts.  In  wartime,  it 
was  used  for  the  V-mail  program  and  in 
peace,  it  has  made  possible  the  minia- 
turization of  messages  left  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  microfilm  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  American  society  and 
its  importance  continues  to  expand  as  de- 
mands for  information  continue  to  grow. 
In  recognition  of  these  applications. 
Congressman  Horton  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  receive  congressional  approv- 
al in  the  near  future. 


A  30-DAY  LIMIT  ON  PRIMARIES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  :^,Ir.  Speaker,  the 
procedure  for  the  nomination  of  our 
candidates  for  President  cries  for  re- 
■vision.  The  brutal  hodge  podge  of  25 
primaries,  including  the  one  in  Illinois 
today,  which  ex'i,ends  over  a  tortuous  4- 
month  period,  must  be  changed. 

The  primary  proliferation  this  year 
has  been  disastrous.  Originally  designed 
as  a  reform,  it  has  led  to  numerous  re- 
grettable results. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  frag- 
mented in  spite  of  the  fact  that  unity 
is  essential  for  success  in  this  vital  elec- 
tion for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  fantastic  cost  of  campaiKning  in 
these  primaries  is  a  national  wa.'-te  of 
financial  resources  which  could  well  be 
used  in  many  other  ways,  including 
utilization  by  the  ultimate  nominee  of 
the  party  at  this  time  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  financially  pressed  at  the 
national  level. 

The  extending  of  the  primaiies  over  a 
4-month  period  exhausts  the  candidates 
plivt-ically  and  einolionally  and  has  re- 
sulted in  errors  in  tactics  and  an  un- 
balanced li.st  of  prinritics  in  the  issues 
discussed.  Signifirant  has  been  the  lack 
of  discussion  of  issues  upon  which  the 
fate  of  our  country  depends. 

The  participation  of  the  voters  in 
these  elections  has  been  extremely  light 
and  far  out  of  projwrtion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  of  selecting  a  pres- 
idential candidate. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  primaries 
can  often  be  dominated  by  substantial 
expenditures  of  money.  We  have  seen 
this  in  the  past,  and  it  is  also  present 
in  the  current  campaign  where  some 
candidates  have  campaigned  solely 
through  the  news  media  with  massive 
purchases  of  time  and  space. 

The  present  nomination  procedure  is 
no  reform  at  all.  The  primary  campaign 
is  getting  longer  and  longer,  more  and 
more  expensive,  and  more  confusing. 

On  May  20,  1971,  I  introduced  HR. 
8606,  to  limit  presidential  campaigns  to 
60  days.  As  a  companion  to  that  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  require  that  every  primary 
election  held  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  be  held  not 
more  than  30  days  before  the  day  es- 
tablished by  such  political  party  for  the 
opening  of  such  nominating  convention. 
This  will  limit  our  overall  presidential 
election  process  to  90  days. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
proposed  legislation  in  an  effort  to  bring 
some  sanity  to  a  situation  which  is  get- 
ting totally  out  of  hand. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR.^NTED 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Ml-.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R,  Ford  i  ,  on  account  of  personal 
reasons. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followm.g  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sjiecial  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  i-:'aiited  to: 

Mr.  Vanuc.  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  hi-  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

<The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Heinz  I  to  revise  and  extend 
tlieir  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material :  i 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  QciE.  lor  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  followinu  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  j 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  for  5  ininules,  today. 

Mr.  EviNS  o:  Tennessee,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  FiLioN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  lor  5  nunutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielso.n.  fur  '>  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  lemarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hanna,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  material. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  following  tlic  iei7i,irks  of 
Mr.  Crane  on  the  Crane  amendment  and 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Holifield,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  certain  per- 
tinent material. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Heinz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Dttnc.an. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Morse, 

Mr.  McKiNNEV. 

Mr  ScHMiTz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DiTNiioLMi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  ' 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  in-stances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  in>tances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  tiiree  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
iinces. 
Mr.  Ashley. 

vir.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Steed. 

VIr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 
^Ir.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington. 
Mr.  FtTQUA. 

VIr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 
VIr.  O'Hara  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Hebert  in  two  instances. 
Mr  GiAiMo  in  five  instances. 
Mr  HuNGATE  in  three  instances. 
VIr,  Waldie  in  six  instances. 
^Irs  Griffiths  in  two  m.stances. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 
^Ir    DONOHUE. 

Jr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

\.ir  Gonzalez  in  three  in.stances. 
'.  At.  Hathaway 

At.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Pike. 

:  .Ir^  Perkins  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Denholm. 

Ir,  Minish. 
].Ir.  Br.asco. 
]  .Ir.  AspiN. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

he  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
tuije  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
thg  following  title: 

3353,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  .-lie.-ia'.s  in  commemoration  of  the  first  U  S. 
Intrrr..\-;onal  Transportation  E.xposltlon 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

^|lr.   HAYS,   from   the  Committee  on 

,se    Administration,    reported    that 

t  committee  did  on  March  20,  1972, 

n:   to   the   President,   for  his   ap- 

al.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 

title: 

R  10390  .\n  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
an  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
ci.ses- 


^[^. 


ADJOURNMENT 
DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


•  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  3  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)', 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Welnesday,  March  22,  1972.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


Executive  comml-nications 

ETC. 

tjnder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
munications   were   taken    from   the 
iker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
^0.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
fense  iComptrollen   transmitting  a  re- 
fer the   second   quarter  of   fiscal    year 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertain- 
to  the  disposal  of  surplus  mllltarv  sup- 
equipment,  and  materiel,  and  for  ex- 
es  involving   the   production   of  lumber 
timber   products,    pursuant    to   section 
f  Public  Law  92-204;  to  the  Committee 
.-^proprlatlons. 


1761.  .\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller)  transmittm,!;  a  list- 
ing of  contract  award  dates  for  uhe  period 
March  1&-June  15,  1972.  pursuant  to  section 
506  of  Public  Law  92-156,  to  the  Cjn-.mlttee 
on  .Armed  Services. 

1762.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  transmitting  the  statistical 
supplement  to  the  stockpile  report  for  the 
6  months  ended  December  31,  1971,  pursuant 
to  sectlDn  4  of  the  Strategic  and  CriMcal 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Com.mi'tee 
on.  Armed  Services- 

1763.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  transmitting  a  pro- 
spectus for  alterations  at  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
ministration Building  In  Washington,  D.C., 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Public  Building 
Act  of  1959.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

RECErvro  From  the  Comptrolleb  General 

1764.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  extensive  use  of  military  per- 
sonnel by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
civilian-type  positions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Oneratlons. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  904.  A  re.-iolution  providing  for 
the  con.sideratlon  of  H,R.  13592.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preventio:;  of  sickle  cell  anemia. 
(Report  No.  92-938)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.'^olutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  13956.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  13957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assure  that  whenever  there  is 
a  general  increa.se  in  social  security  benefits 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
standard  of  need  used  to  determine  eligibility 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  titles  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  such 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mea  s 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H  R.  13958.  A  bill  to  raise  needed  revenues 
by  gearing  the  income  tax  more  closely  to  an 
individual's  ability  to  pay.  by  broadening  the 
income  tax  base  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, by  Integrating  the  gift  and  estate 
taxes,  ai.d  by  otherwise  reforming  the  in- 
come. e.state.  and  gift  tax  provisions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BARING 

H.R.  13959  A  bill  to  convey  certain  public 
domain  to  the  Battle  Mountain  Colony;  Ne- 
vada; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  B-yRNE  of  Pennsvlvanla: 

H.R.  13960.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  oa  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  13961.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  income  tax  of  individuals  for 
certain  amounts  of  tuition  paid  for  private 
elementary  or  secondary  education  or  for 
college  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN; 
H.R.  13962.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  volunteers 
in  the  national  forests  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  13963.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  Increase 
the  penalties  for  certain  offenses  relating  to 
aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.   13964,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,   reform,   and   relief  for  small 
business;    to   the  Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.    13965.   A   bill   to   amend   title   10   of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  hospital- 
ized members  of  the  armed  forces  to  accumu- 
late 90   days   of  leave,   and   for  other  pur- 
pr^ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Helstoski  )  : 
H.R.  13966.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of 
environmental  values  while  facilitating  con- 
striictlon   of    needed    electric   power   supply 
facilities,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  13967.  A  bill  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  national  transportation  policy  for 
the  next  50  years,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,   Mr.   Lecgett.   Mr. 
TiERNAN.      Mr.      Rosenthal,      Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Ruppe)  : 
H.R.   13968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  order  to 
provide    for    the    registration    of    manufac- 
turers of  cosmetics,  the  testing  of  cosmetics, 
and  the  labeling  of  cosmetics,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
.md  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
HR.  13969.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and 
Air  Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall 
not  be  required  to  wear  the  military  uni- 
form while  performing  their  duties  in  a 
civilian  status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H  R.  13970.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709(g) 
(1 )  of  title  32  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
permit  certain  National  Guard  technicians 
to  be  absent  from  work  on  legal  holidays;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13971,  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  past  employment  by  certain 
persons  subject  to  the  National  Guard  Tech- 
nicians Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
.'Vrmed  Services. 

H.R.  13972.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
H.R.  13973.  A  blU  to  adjust  the  pay  of  the 
police  forces  at  Washington  and  Dullee  Air- 
ports: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  13974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  lobby- 
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ing  by  certain  types  of  exempt  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OA3JLKQWER: 
H.R.  13975.  A  bill  to  assure  the  fair  selec- 
tion of  jurors  and  enforce  the  equal  right  to 
Jury  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  13976.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  provide  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  quality  grades  for  food  prod- 
ucts, to  provide  for  a  system  of  labeling  of 
food   products    to   disclose    the   Ingredients 
thereof,  to  provide  for  a  system  of  national 
standards   for   nutritional   labeling   of  food 
products,  and  to  provide  for  a  system  of  label- 
ing of  perishable  and  semlperlshable  foods; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  13977.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $4,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereimder,  and  to  reduce  from  72  to  70  the 
age  at  which  deductions  from  an  Individual's 
benefits  on  account  of  outside  etirnlngs  will 
cease  to  be  made;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13978.  A  bUl  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  13979.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment  of 
interest  on  escrow  accounts  held  In  connec- 
tion with  residential   real  estate   mortgage 
loans;    to   the   Committee  on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Fauntboy,  and  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  'Vork) : 
H.R.    13980.   A   bill   to   amend    the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
emergency  grants  for  operating  subsidies  to 
uibau  mass   transportation  systems  on  the 
basis  of  passengers  serviced;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By   Mr.   LEGGETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  Ullman,  and  Mr.  Teague  of 
California)  : 
H.R.  13981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  agri- 
cultural Industry  and  agricultural  labor  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  13982.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  )  : 
H.R.  13983.  A  bill  to  further  the  achieve- 


ment of  equal  educational  opportunities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.R.  13984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  smedl 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  13985.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  time  for 
holding  presidential  primaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  13986.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
senior  citizens'  community  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  13987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROY: 
H.R.  13988.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  a  death  gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have 
been  in  a  mlsslng-ln-actlon  status  and  sub- 
sequently determined  to  have  died  during  a 
period  when  no  Government  life  Insurance 
program  was  In  effect  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
H.R.  13989.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  13990,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Insure  that  benefici- 
aries under  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance Program  of  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  missing  status  are  not  de- 
nied the  benefits  of  such  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13991.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, to  Increase  the  amount  of  earnings 
counted  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  and  to 
make  appropriate  adjustments  In  social  se- 
curity tax  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  13992.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 
of  certain  parcels  of  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  13993.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  sickle  cell  anemia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON: 
H.R.  13994.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
Manpower  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Carey   of   New   York,   Mr.   C6rdova, 


Mr.    Danielson,    Mr.    Dincell.    Mr. 
Leggett,    Mr.    Miller    of    Ca;;for:ila. 
Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr,  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Y.vtron)  : 
H.R,  13995,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States    in    a    national    presidential    primary 
election,  and  for  the  election  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr,   WOLFF: 
H.R.  13996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full    employment    and    restore    a    diversified 
production    base;     to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
U.S.  capital.  Jobs,  technology  and  production, 
and  for   other  purposes;    to  the  Conimlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.J.  Res.  1122.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  aniendn.ent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropr:atlons 
shall  not  exceed  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H,J,  Re.s,  1123,  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  annuallv  the 
last  Friday  of  April  as  'National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CONABLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HoRTON  I  : 

H.J.  Res  1124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  which  .jeglns 
on  September  10,  1972  as  "National  Micro- 
film Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By    Mr     ULLMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Carey    of    New   York,    Mr.   C6rdova. 
Mr,    Danillson,    Mr.    Leggett.    Mr, 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Vanik.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  and 
Mr,  Yatroni  : 
H,J,  Res.   1125.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  the  nom- 
ination of  candidates  for  the  Presidency;  to 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROE: 
H.   Con     Res,    568,   Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  rerognltlon  of  B.-i:-.gIadesh; 
to  the  Committee  o:i  Foreign  Affalrj 

H.  Con,  Res  569  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
13097)  for  the  relief  rf  James  K.  Lewis,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 


SENATE— ri/esrfa^,  March  21,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  'West  Vir- 
ginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R,  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  as  daily  we  pause  to 
acknowledge  Thy  sovereignty,  may  we 
open  our  hearts  and  minds  to  the  reality 
of  Thy  abiding  presence  at  all  times  and 


in  all  places.  Emancipate  us  from  all  the 
petty  evils  which  erode  character,  the 
cynicism  which  negates  Thy  reality,  and 
the  barriers  of  temperament  which  close 
the  door  to  Thee.  Open  our  minds  and 
hearts  that  they  may  be  large  enough  to 
comprehend  the  love  that  redeems  us 
from  our  littleness  and  the  grace  that 
endues  us  with  power  for  all  our  tasks. 
Make  us  partners  with  Thee  and  with 
one  another  in  striving  for  a  better  na- 
tion, of  better  people  for  the  making  of 
a  better  world. 


We   pray   in    the   R^-deemer's   name. 

Amen. 


DESIGNATION   OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.   Ellender  ' . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 
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U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  txmpore, 
Washington,  DC.  Ma^ch  21.  1972. 
'fo  tfie  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 

oh  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Robest  C. 

l^TRD.    a   Senator   from    the    State    of   West 

irglnla,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

charing  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellendeh, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
t4ok  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 

t;mpo;e. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

upammous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 

. .  March  20,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ppre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


:OMMITTEE  MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uhanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
hk  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 

the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ppre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  \LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mmous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 

oceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
r  Nos.  665,  666,  667,  668.  and  669. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


uia 


Orde 


pore 


RECOGNITION  OF  BANGLADESH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
ccncurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  55) 
pi  oviding  for  the  recognition  of  Bangla- 
d(  sh,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
C  )mmitcee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
aiaendment  in  Une  3,  after  the  word 
"^ould",  strike  out  ■"immediately";  so 
to  make  the  concurrent  resolution 
rdad 

Re^o:  cd  hy  the  Senate  I  the  House  of 
Rrpre^ierratives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sease  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
re:ogn;ze  Bangladesh  as  an  independent 
fo-elgn  r;.untry  and  recognize  the  Govern- 
n>;nt  of  That  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<ire.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution  now  before  the  Senate.  Senate 
C  mcurrent  Resolution  55.  is  very  simple. 
It  5  brief  text  fully  states  its  purpose,  and 
ti  at  is  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
g]  ess  that  the  President  should  recognize 
B  ingladesh  as  an  independent  coimtry 
and  should  recognize  its  government. 

By  approving  this  resolution  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  doing  two  things:  It  would 
hi  saymg  to  the  President  that  the 
American  people  would  approve  of  and 
stpport  a  decision  to  recognize  Bangla- 
desh and  it  would  be  indicating  to  the 
ptople  of  Bangladesh  that  they  enjoy 
th  e  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Amer- 
Ic  m  people. 


There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  wide, 
bipartisan  .siip;x)rt  for  this  resolution 
that  both  of  these  propositions  are  true. 
Since  Senator  S.axbe  and  Senator  Rol- 
lings introduced  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 55  on  January  25  they  have  been 
joined  by  29  otlier  cosponsor.s  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Furthermure,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  following 
3  days  of  hearings,  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  adoj)tion  of  this  resolution 
by  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  basic 
proposition  that  the  United  States  .should 
recognize  Banplade.-h.  Even  the  execu- 
tive branch  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee,  while  obviously  net 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing the  Senate's  advice,  did  not  argue 
against   the  recognition  of  Bangladesh. 

Their  only  specific  objection,  if  it  could 
be  called  that,  took  the  fonn  of  an  im- 
plied expression  of  concern  over  the  ad- 
visability of  recognition  prior  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Indian  troops  from  Bangla- 
desh. 

Today,  however,  even  that  tiieoretical 
obstacle  no  longer  exists,  On  December 
12  all  Indian  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Bangladesh  as  the  Indian  Crovem- 
ment  had  promised  they  would  be. 

In  every  ruspeet  the  new  nation  of 
Bangladesh  now  clearly  meets  the  cri- 
teria for  recognition  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  followed  in  recent  years.  These 
criteria,  as  set  forth  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Digest  of  Intei-national  Law  are; 

(1)  Whether  the  Government  Is  in  de  facto 
control  of  the  territcTy  and  In  posse.sslon  of 
the   machinery  of   the   State; 

(2)  Wi'.ether  It  is  administering  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  assent  or  consent  of  the 
people,  without  substantial  resistance  to  its 
authority,  l.e  .  whether  there  is  ptibllc  ac- 
quiescence in  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment; .md 

(3)  Whether  the  new  Government  has  In- 
dicated its  v.-iUingness  to  comply  with  its 
international  obligation.:;  under  treaties  and 
International  law. 

In  addition  the  Dittest  cites  certain 
other  factors  bearing  on  recognition 
which,  it  notes,  are  "increasingly  borne 
in  mind."  These  are: 

.  .  .  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  evi- 
dence of  foreign  Intervention  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  regime;  the  political 
orientation  of  the  Government  and  Its  lead- 
ers; evidence  of  Intention  to  observe  demo- 
cratic principles,  particularly  the  holding  of 
elections,  the  attitude  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment toward  private  investment  and  eco- 
nomic improvement.  Importantly,  also,  the 
Interest  of  peoples,  as  distinguished  from 
governments.  Is  of  concern. 

I  should  point  out  that  even  before  the 
Indian  withdrawal  we  had  been  assured 
by  the  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  that  all  of  these  criteria  had  been 
affirmatively  met. 

In  connection  with  these  criteria,  the 
report  accompanying  the  present  resolu- 
tion contains  the  following  comments  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

The  committee  notes  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment in  Dacca  does  Indeed  control  the 
territory  of  Bangladesh  and,  that  despite 
the  enormous  task  of  rebuilding  which  it 
faces.  Is  administering  the  country  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bengali  people  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion   Bangladesh's  acceptance  of  and  ability 


to  discharge  the  functions  and  obligations 
of  independent  status  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  of  Its  recognition  by  nearly  50  nations. 

In  my  view  the  time  has  come  for  the 
U.S.  Goverrmient  to  recognize  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bangladesh.  I  regret  that  our 
Government  did  not  do  so  long  ago.  We 
should  have  been  the  first.  As  it  is,  some 
48  nations  have  already  recognized 
Bangladesli.  They  include  all  major 
powers  except  the  United  States  and 
China;  many  of  the  Commonwealth  na- 
tions, including  the  United  Kingdom. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada:  all 
SEATO  members  except  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan;  and  many  South- 
em  Asian  nations. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  those  coimtries  which 
have  already  recognized  Bangladesh  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
comments  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  about  the  Bangladesh  resolu- 
tion executive  branch  representatives 
referred  to  the  need  to  develop  "a  new- 
set  of  relationships"  with  the  countries 
in  South  Asia  and  asserted  that  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  Bangla- 
desh was  but  one  issue  involved  in  an 
overall  policy  review.  I  would  certainly  be 
the  first  to  agree  on  the  basis  of  recent 
sad  experience  that  our  policy  toward 
South  Asia  is  in  need  of  review.  I  also 
believe,  however,  that  the  recognition  of 
Bangladesh  is  one  step  in  the  direction 
of  a  new  policy  which  can  and  should  be 
taken  immediately. 

Those  like  myself  who  have  visited  the 
subcontinent  recently  have  recognized 
how  deep  the  feeling  in  that  area  runs 
against  the  Goverrmient  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  belief 
in  Bangladesh,  and  in  India,  that  regard- 
less of  the  past  position  of  the  American 
Government  that  the  American  people 
are  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  Bangla- 
desh. For  that  reason  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  demonstrate  the 
vitality  of  the  democratic  process  in  this 
coimtry. 

Affirmative  action  on  this  resolution 
would  do  much  to  reassure  our  friends 
in  Bangladesh  and  in  India.  It  would 
tend  to  confirm  their  faith  in  us  and  to 
remind  them  that  we  are  a  democratic 
coimtry  and  that  we  share  common 
values. 

In  considering  the  recognition  of  Ban- 
gladesh, our  Government  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  uphold  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  a  new  nation  whose  strug- 
gle for  Independence  so  closely  parallels 
our  own.  It  is,  after  all,  the  right  of  self- 
determination  which  we  say  we  are  seek- 
ing to  uphold  In  the  protracted  war  in 
Vietnam.  Indeed  the  President  himself 
in  the  recent  Shanghai  communique  took 
the  position  that  "the  United  States 
supports  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  South 
Asia  to  shape  their  own  future." 

The  people  of  Bangladesh  have  acted 
courageously  to  shape  their  own  destiny. 
In  the  process  they  have  suffered  hide- 
ously and  an  end  to  their  travail  Is  not 
yet  in  sight.  I  hope  that  our  Government 


will  do  all  within  its  power  to  assist  them 
in  the  days  ahead  as  they  imdertake  the 
task  of  reconstruction.  Meanwhile,  it 
would  seem  the  very  least  we  could  do  to 
extend  to  the  people  of  Bangladesh  our 
sympathy  and  our  understanding  by  wel- 
coming them  to  the  world  community 
as  an  independent,  democratic  nation. 
We  can  do  this  by  approving  the  resolu- 
tion wiiich  we  have  before  us  today. 
Exhibit  1 

Countbies  Which  Have  Bbcognizxd  thx 
People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh  (1) 

India,  December  6, 1971. 

Bhutan,  December  7,  1971. 

East  Germany  (GDR),  January  11,  1972. 

Bulgaria,  January  11,  1972. 

Poland,  January  12,  1972. 

Mongolia,  January  12,  1972. 

Burma,  January  13,  1972, 

Nepal,  January  16,  1972. 

Central    African    Republic,    February    18, 
1972. 

Barbados,  January  12,  1972. 

Yugoslavia,  January  22,  1972. 

0.S.S.R.,  January  24,  1972. 

Czechoslovakia,  January  25,  1972. 

Hungary,  January  26,  1972. 

Cyprus.  January  27,  1972. 

Tonga,  January  29,  1972. 

Cambodia,  January  30,  1972. 

Fiji,  January  31,  1972. 

Australia,  January  31,  1972. 

New  Zealand.  January  31,  1972. 

Senegal,  February  1,  1972. 

United  Kingdom,  February  4,  1972. 

West  Germany,  February  4,  1972. 

Norway,  February  4,  1972. 

Finland.  February  4,  1972. 

Denmark,  February  4,  1972. 

Sweden,  February  4,  1972. 

Iceland.  February  4,  1972. 

Israel.  February  4,  1972. 

Austria.  February  4,  1972. 

West  Samoa,  February  8.  1972. 

Cuba,  February  9.  1972. 

Japan,  February  10,  1972. 

Belgium,  February    11,    1972. 

Netherlands,  February  11,  1972. 

Luxembourg,  February  11,  1973. 

Ireland,  February  11,  1972. 

France,  February  12,  1972. 

Italy,  February  12,  1972. 

Canada,  February  14,  1972. 

Singapore,  February  16,  1972. 

Thailand,  February  16,  1972. 

Mauritius,  February  21,  1972. 

Philippines,  February  24,  1972. 

Indonesia,  February  25.  1972. 

Malaysia,  February  26.  1972, 

Malawi,  February  29,  1972. 

Ceylon,  March  5.  1972. 

Greece,  March  11,  1972. 

Switzerland.  March  13.  1972. 

(1)  List  compiled  from  Information  pro- 
vided bv  the  Department  of  State  as  of 
March  21,  1972. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  on  behalf  of  immediate  UJS.  rec- 
ognition of  the  new  nation  of  Bangla- 
desh. It  is  long  past  time  that  we 
took  this  important  step.  And  it  is  long 
past  time  that  we  cast  aside  the  disas- 
trous and  losing  policy  we  have  been 
following  in  South  Asia  since  this  crisis 
first  began. 

It  has  been  a  year  and  a  quarter  now 
since  the  people  of  East  Pakistan  won 
the  right  to  carve  their  own  destiny. 
They  won  that  right  at  the  polls — in  a 
free  and  open  election.  As  we  all  recall. 
the  Awami  League — campaigning  on  a 
platform  of  provincial  autonomy,  won 
an  overwhelming  mandate  at  the  polls. 
The  league  captured  167  of  the  169  East 
Pakistani  seats  to  the  National  Assembly. 


At  last  they  had  won  sufficient  voice  to 
determine  their  own  future. 

But  that  initial  victory,  rather  than 
sealing  the  triumph,  was  but  a  prolog 
to  tragedy.  President  Yahya  Khan  re- 
acted in  rage  and  canceled  the  sched- 
uled meeting  of  the  new  Assembly.  Far 
more  grievously,  he  launched  a  deUb- 
erate  policy  of  suppression  and  brutal- 
ity seldom — if  ever — surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  history.  For  month  after  sick- 
ening month,  the  world  watched  in  shock 
as  pillage,  rape  and  murder  swept  over 
the  territory  of  East  Pakistan.  No  horror 
was  too  brutal  to  commit,  no  inhumsm- 
ity  too  •vile.  Nine  million  refugees  sought 
survival  in  India.  But  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  were  denied  even  that. 
They  fell  dead  before  the  policy  of  geno- 
cide approved  by  the  authorities  of  the 
West.  For  its  sheer  intensity,  this  mass 
murder  surpassed  even  the  carnage  of 
the  Nazis  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Freedom-loving  people  the  world  over 
looked  to  the  United  States  to  use  its 
influence  on  the  side  of  freedom.  Yet 
during  all  those  months,  the  adminis- 
tration threw  its  weight  on  the  side  of 
tyranny.  The  Land  of  the  Free  and  the 
Home  of  the  Brave  refused  to  stand  four 
square  against  the  barbarism  and  butch- 
ery of  the  West  Pakistani  authorities.  It 
refused  to  endorse  the  results  of  the  free 
election,  and  endorsed  instead  the  bru- 
tal dictatorship  of  a  small  clique  of  sick 
generals. 

And  this,  Mr.  President,  is  a  large 
part  of  the  tragedy.  For  over  a  decade 
now,  the  United  States  has  been  fighting 
a  grueling  and  agonizingly  expensive  war 
in  South  "Vietnam.  Over  55,000  young 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  involvement  in  Indochina.  We 
have  been  told  year  in  and  year  out  that 
the  reason  we  are  there  Is  to  give  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  the  chance  to 
choose  their  own  way  of  life — the  chance 
to  hold  a  free  and  open  election.  In  the 
case  of  Pakistan,  the  free  election  was 
held.  Nobody  can  deny  that.  The  results 
were  clear.  Yet  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion callously  and  foolishly  closed  its 
eyes  to  the  results.  It  cemented  its  ties 
to  the  sick  regime  of  the  discredited 
Yahya  Khan.  It  gave  him  moral  support. 
It  gave  him  full  diplomatic  support.  Not 
a  murmur  was  heard  to  suggest  that 
the  administration  was  In  any  way  dis- 
mayed at  the  policy  of  terror  which  was 
engulfing  the  poor  people  of  East  Pakis- 
tan. And — until  exposed  in  late  1971 — 
the  administration  furnished  Yahya  with 
military  equipment. 

Our  friends  in  India,  of  course,  could 
not  believe  it.  For  nearly  25  years — ever 
since  the  Indians  aclileved  their  own  na- 
tionhood— we  had  made  every  effort  to 
help  this  largest  of  all  the  democracies. 
We  invested  over  $8  billion  of  sild  in  In- 
dia's future.  And  although  our  two  coun- 
tries did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye.  there 
was  mutual  respect  and  genuine  friend- 
ship. President  Nixon's  policy  ruined  it 
all.  When  9  million  Pakistani  refugees 
poured  over  the  border  into  India — 
causing  more  hardship  to  a  land  whose 
history  is  one  long  tale  of  liardship — 
the  Indians  were  bound  to  react.  I  tliink 
our  own  country  would  react  very  stren- 
uously if  such  a  migration  occurred  on 


our  northern  or  southern  border.  But  the 
Nixon  administration  showed  no  .'sym- 
pathy. It  shut  its  eyes  and  closed  its  ears. 
The  only  thing  left  open  was  its  mouth. 
and  that  was  only  used  to  accuse  the  In- 
dians of  aggression.  So  today  our  rela- 
tionship with  India  has  been  severely 
strained.  We  have  sacrificed  25  years  of 
labor  and  money  in  India  in  a  futile  and 
stupid  effort  to  prop  up  a  vvould-be  dic- 
tator in  Pakistan.  Yahya's  regime  did 
not  deserve  to  sxirvive.  We  liave  made  a 
major  and  a  tragic  mistake. 

The  people  of  Bangladesh  made  icood 
their  claim  to  freedom  in  spite  of  Auier- 
ican  upposition. 

Now  they  are  struggUng  with  the  awe- 
some tasks  of  reconstruction.  Tlieir  fu- 
ture is  by  no  means  assured.  Gieanuc 
problems  are  ahead.  The  road  is  filled 
with  many  obstacles.  But  they  have  their 
own  government.  They  have  a  leader  who 
the  va.st  majority  of  people  obviou.sly 
support.  And  they  liave  the  great  .^pint 
which  comes  from  a  good  cause  won — 
a  worthy  ideal  made  good. 

They  have  earned  the  right  to  trv- 
to  carve  their  own  destiny.  They  ha\"e 
earned  the  right  to  at  least  be  recognized 
by  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

As  of  today.  Mr.  President.  52  na- 
tions— mcluding  all  the  major  powers  ex- 
cept the  United  States  and  Mainland 
China — have  recognized  the  new  nation 
of  Bangladesh.  I  read  just  tlie  other  dav 
that  one  reason  the  administration  was 
holding  back  in  recognizing  Bangladesii 
was  not  to  give  offense  to  the  Peking 
regime.  Since  when  have  we  begun  taking 
our  diplomatic  cue  from  the  Red  Cin- 
nese?  Since  when  have  they  started  de- 
termining American  pohcy  toward  the 
recognition  of  other  nations'^  And  .'^mce 
when  have  we  begun  with iioi ding  recog- 
nition from  a  new  democracy  in  order  to 
appease  the  aged  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
dictatorship? 

The  Ust  of  52  grows  larger  everv  dav 
Peoples  the  world  over  are  dealing  with 
the  reality  of  Bangladesh.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration stands  back,  the  slave  of 
some  arcane  and  twisted  illoglc.  The 
world's  greatest  democracy  fails  even  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  world's 
newest  democracy. 

Now  tliat  Bangladesh  exists,  ii  siiouid 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
ert every  possible  effort  toward  the  con- 
tinued independence  of  that  land.  We 

should  want  it  to  be  no  nation  s  client 

be  it  India's  or  Russia's  or  anyone  else's. 
The  best  way  to  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  accord  it  American  recognition.  If 
we  stubbornly  continue  holding  back, 
other  nations  with  different  motives  will 
fill  the  vacuum.  And  the  leaders  of  Bang- 
ladesh will  find  their  options  limited. 
With  American  recognition,  the  people  of 
Bangladesh  would  have  another  friend 
to  turn  to.  They  would  have  another  card 
to  play  in  their  own  diplomacy.  As  things 
now  stand,  we  are  pushing  Bangladesh 
entirely  the  wrong  way. 

On  January  25,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr,  Saxbk^  and 
I  introduced  Concurrent  Resolution  55 
calling  upon  the  President  to  grant  im- 
mediate recognition  to  Bangladesh.  It  is 
a  brief  and  simple  resolution — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representative  concurring),  That  It  is  the 
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s^nse    of   the    Congress    that    the    President 
'uld  Immediately  recognize  Bangladesh  as 
independent  foreign  country  and  recog- 
26  the  government  of  that  country. 

Our  resolution  does  not  go  into  fur- 
ti  ler  and  more  detailed  policy  considera- 
1 3ns  because  that  might  mean  prolong- 
irg  the  debate  and  postponing  the  act 
oJ  recognition.  Right  now  it  is  the  recog- 
n:tion  which  is  mast  important.  With- 
oi  t  recognition,  nothing  will  be  done  to 
h(  Ip  the  struggling  people  of  Bangla- 
d(sh.  Once  recognition  is  achieved,  how- 
e\  er.  the  way  will  be  open  to  the  deter- 
m  nation  of  a  new  pohcy.  That  is  why  I 
ui?e  the  merits  of  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55.  It  Is  unencumbered  by  involved 
ar  d  complex  problems.  And  it  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  It  deals  with  the 
only  logical  point  of  beginning— the 
shiple  recognition  that  a  new  country 
ex  sts  and  that  it  merits  the  diplomatic 
recognition  we  accord  to  almost  all  na- 
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Nations  Recoc.nizing  Bangladesh 

Australia,  .\ustrla,  Barbados,  Belgium. 
Bhutan.  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada 
Central  .\frlcan  Republic,  Ceylon,  Cuba. 

Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Finland.  Fiji!  Prance, 
Gambia.  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Greece,  Hungary.  Iceland, 

India,  Indonesia.  Ireland,  Israel.  Italy. 
Japan.  Luxembourg.  Malawi.  Malaysia,  Mau- 
ritius. Mongolia,  Nepal. 

Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Norwav.  Philip. 
pines.  Poland,  Samoa,  Senegal,  Singapore 
Sweden.  Swaziland,  Switzerland,  Thailand' 
Tonga,  United  Kingdom.  USSR..  Yugoslavia' 

Total— 52. 


employees  for  work  injuries,  volunteers  im- 
der  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  clvU  employees 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section 
8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  a:id  the 
provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall  apply 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 
mere  than  8200,000  shall  be  appropnared  m 
any  one  year. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ch?  "''•oi- 
unteers  In  the  National  Forests  Act  of  1971". 


ticns. 

^s  of  today,  29  Senators  have  joined 
Senator  Saxbe  and  myself  in  supporting 
of    Concurrent    Resolution    55. 
come.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  from 
,h  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  not  a  parti- 
i.ssue,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become   a   partisan    issue.    Republicans 
Democrats   I   have   talked   to   are 
eqi|ally  surprised  by  the  reckless  policy 
have  been  following  in  South  Asia. 
[r.  President,  over  the  past  year  I  have 
owed  these  events  closely.  And  I  have 
consulting   with   many   experts — 
in  and  out  of  the  Government.  I 
consulted  the  State  Department.  I 
haite  consulted  the  CIA.  I  have  talked 
the  diplomats  involved.  I  have  not 
alted  to  a  single  individual,  Mr.  Presi- 
who  can  give  me  a  legitimate  rea- 
why  we  should  not  grant  recognition 
grant  it  now.  The  reason  I  have  un- 
;red  no  such  reason  Is  simple— there 


CONCURRTNT    RESOLin-ION    55 

COSPONSORSHIPS 

Introduced    by   Senators   Saxbe    and    Hol- 

ilngs. 

Allott.  Bayh,  Bentsen,  Case,  Chiles,  Church 
Cranston.  Fulbrlght.  Gravel,  Harris. 

Hart.  Hartke.  Hughes.  Inouve.  Javlts.  Ken- 
nedy, Magnuson,  Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson 

Pell,  Percy,  Riblcoff.  Schwelker,  Stevens 
Stevenson.  Tunney,  Welcker.  Williams. 

Total:  31  Senators  support  Concurrent 
Res.  55. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


r.  President.  I  come  here  today  to 
the   speediest   possible   action   on 
important    measure.    I    am    en- 
couraged by  the  swift  action  of  the  For- 
Relations  Committee  in  reporting 
resolution  out.  We  must  recognize 
Barjgladesh. 

is  right  that  we  do  so.  And  it  is  in 
own  self-interest  that  we  do  so.  This 
fuzzy  debate  between  the  realists 
the  moralists,  between  those  who 
make  foreign  policy  with  their 
and  those  who  would  make  it  with 
theit  heart.  On  this  question,  realist  and 
moiialist  are  on  the  same  side.  And  I 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  overwhelm- 
response  of  the  American  people 
thrc^ugh  their  elected  representatives  in 
:ress,  the  Nixon  administration  will 
be  on  the  same  side.  We  cannot 
the  wrongs  of  the  past.  Mr.  Presi- 
But  we  can  try  to  build  a  better 
futii-e  by  learning  from  the  mistakes  of 
past.  The  administration  can  only 
itvself  credit  by  granting  immediate 
reconiition  to  the  brave  people  of  Ban- 
gladesh. 

I  isk  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  n  itions  recognizing  Bangladesh  and  a 
list  I  rf  cosponsors  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tl  lere  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
orde-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
FORESTS  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  13791  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  volunteer's 
in  the  national  fore.<;ts  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestrj-  with  amendments  on  page  2 
line  2,  after  the  word  "Service  •.  insert 
"In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tar\-  shall  consider  referrals  of  prospec- 
tive volunteers  made  by  ACTION."-  and 
on  page  3.  line  1.  after  the  word  "than" 
strike  out  "$500,000"  and  in.sert  "$200  - 
000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  train,  and  accept  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  classification  laws,  rules, 
or  regulations  the  services  of  individuals 
without  compensation  as  volunteers  for  or 
In  aid  of  Interpretive  function.?,  visitor  serv- 
ices, conservation  measures  and  develop- 
ment, or  other  activities  In  and  related  to 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  through 
the  Forest  Service.  In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  referrals  of 
prospective  volunteers  made  by  ACTION. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  incidental  e.xpenses  such  as  trans- 
portation, uniforms,  lodging,  and  subsist- 
ence. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  a  volunteer  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tort  claim  pro- 
vision of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
a  volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  Federal  employee. 

ic)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,   relating  to  compensation   to  Federal 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President 
I  am  pleased  that  we  have  before  us  to- 
day s.  1379,  a  bill  which  I  Introduced 
to  establish  a  volunteers  in  the  nation- 
al forest  program.  This  bill  has  attract- 
ed widespread  support  as  well  as  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  26  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, as  follows:  Senators  Baker 
Bayh,  Bennett,  Bible.  Church.  Curtis' 
DoMiNicK,  Fannin,  Gravel,  Gurney' 
Hansen.  Hart,  Hatfield,  Hollings' 
Hruska,  Humphrey,  McGovern  Mc- 
In-tyre,  Montoya,  Moss.  Muskie,  Pack- 
v/ooD,  Pell,  Stevens,  Thurmond,  and 
Tower. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  a  volunteers  in  the  national 
forest  program  similar  to  the  volunteers 
in  the  parks  program  which  we  approved 
2  years  ago.  These  volunteers  will  be  em- 
ployed to  work  without  compensation  m 
areas  administered  by  the  Forest  SeiT- 
ice.  just  as  the  Park  volunteers  work  in 
the  national  parks  under  Park  Service 
supervision. 

National  forests  are  found  in  40  of 
the  United  States  covering  186.9  million 
acres,  a  quarter  of  all  Federal  lands. 
Forests  are  an  integral  part  of  the  coun- 
try's woodlot,  grazing  and  watershed  re- 
sources, providing  for  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry, agriculture  and  public  recreation, 
and  for  ecological  balance.  Administered 
by  a  competent  Career  Corps,  the  For- 
est Service  has  initiated  numerous  pub- 
lic services  to  assist  the  vast  throngs  of 
visitors  attracted  for  activities  ranging 
from  rock  himting  to  skiing  or  just  ob- 
serving nature.  The  forests  are  heavily 
used  now  on  a  year-round  basis  and  a 
further  increase  can  be  expected  as  more 
people  take  advantage  of  expanded 
leisure  time  to  seek  a  temporary  escape 
from  urban  life  among  the  towering 
mountains,  tall  trees  and  sparkling  wa- 
terways of  the  forest  domain. 

Among  the  millions  of  people  who  go 
into  the  forests  each  year  are  many  who 
would  like  to  spend  more  than  a  brief 
visit.  There  are  many  who  would  Uke  to 
participate  as  volunteers  In  Forest  Serv- 
ice programs  but  who  carmot  qualify 
under  Federal  employee  standards. 
Others  are  engaged  in  um-elated  pro- 
fessions and  cannot  be  utilized  because 
of  the  lack  of  disability  Insurance  cover- 
age, transportation,  and  identifying  uni- 
forms. The  contributions  of  such  people 
through  the  volunteers  program  estab- 
lished in  this  bill  could  greatly  supple- 
ment the  work  force  of  the  forest  rangers 
who  already  have  heavy  responsibilities 
and  tremendous  acreage  to  cover. 

The  volunteer  assistants  would  not 
interfere  with  nor  compete  with  the  jobs 
of  career  workers  and  regular  seasonal 
employees.  The  forest  volunteers  would- 
be  dedicated  men  and  women  who  are 
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Willing  to  contribute  some  of  their 
knowledge,  experience,  and  interest  to 
help  others  derive  a  greater  benefit  from 
the  forests  and  to  supplement  the  out- 
standing performance  of  the  Career 
Corps. 

Volunteers  could  assist  with  tree  plant- 
ing programs,  maintaining  and  refixr- 
bishing  campgrounds,  planting  forage 
for  wildlife,  and  other  forest  programs. 
As  environmental  study  assistants  they 
could  help  acquaint  children  and  adults 
with  an  on-the-scene  appreciation  of 
nature  and  the  local  environment,  help 
build  and  supervise  nature  trails  for  the 
handicapped,  and  aid  in  various  educa- 
tional activities. 

As  research  assistants  in  history,  ar- 
cheology and  natural  science  they  could 
help  staff  members  develop  information 
which  will  contribute  to  man's  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  forest.  They 
also  could  help  visitors  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
the  history  and  the  natural  and  recrea- 
tional resoui-ces  of  their  home  forest 
area. 

While  they  would  not  receive  a  salary, 
the  volunteers  would  be  reimbursed  for 
meals,  transportation,  uniforms,  and 
medical  examinations  and  they  would 
be  covered  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  and  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

Since  the  volunteers  would  be  involved 
in  conservation  and  environmental  edu- 
cation and  in  providing  special  services 
to  forest  visitors  without  compensation, 
the  public  benefit  would  far  exceed  the 
Federal  investment.  The  Forest  Service 
would  benefit  greatly  from  such  a  pro- 
gram and  so  would  the  volunteers  and 
visitors  to  the  national  forest. 

The  letters  I  have  received  in  support 
of  this  legislation  have  come  from  a  wide 
cross  section  of  the  American  public — 
not  only  from  interested  persons  and 
conservation  groups  in  the  West  but  also 
from  easterners  who  want  the  chance 
to  get  out  of  doors  and  breathe  clear 
forest  air  while  being  of  service  to  their 
country  at  the  same  time. 

S.  1379  is  a  worthwhile  bill  designed  to 
encourage  individual  participation  in  the 
struggle  to  improve  the  Nation's  environ- 
ment, and  I  strongly  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  It  by  this  Chamber.  I  note 
that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  begun  action  on  a  companion  bill  so 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  program  can  be  operational  this 
coming  summer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  92-696),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION 

This  bill  authorizes  the  employment  of 
volunteers  to  work  without  compensation  in 
areas  administered  by  the  Forest  Service.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  provide  for  In- 
cidental expenses,  such  as  transportation, 
uniforms,  lodging,  and  subsistence.  The  vol- 
unteers would  not  be  considered  Federal  em- 
ployees, except  for  purposes  of  tort  claims 
and  compensation  for  work  Injuries. 

Volunteers  would  be  used  in  Interpretive 
activities  as  needed  along  the  historic  trails 


such  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic 
Trail.  They  would  provide  their  skills  for  the 
development  and  presentation  of  visitor  pro- 
grams in  connection  with  Interpretive  trails, 
visitation  centers.  Information  stations,  and 
amphitheaters.  In  some  cases  they  may  con- 
struct or  refurbish  special  projects,  for  exam- 
ple part  of  the  National  Trail  System.  Vol- 
unteers would  provide  a  valuable  extension 
of  the  envlromnental  education  program  of 
the  agency  on  the  National  Forests  and  Na- 
tional Grasslands  as  well  as  in  nearby  schools. 
They  would  assist  in  the  youth  programs  op- 
erated by  the  Forest  Service  such  as  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  Job  Corps,  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

The  duties  of  the  volunteers  would  include 
providing  special  information  services  to  visi- 
tors, assisting  at  historical  and  special  events. 
Increasing  the  availability  of  interpretive 
programs,  providing  special  skills,  training 
volunteers  in  specialized  cases,  assisting  in 
special  research  projects  such  as  historical 
research  of  a  ghost  town,  writing  brochures 
on  trees,  plants,  birds,  and  mammals  or  other 
features  of  interest,  working  on  special  proj- 
ects, and  teaching  special  subjects. 

In  the  past,  the  Forest  Service  has  accepted 
the  volunteer  services  of  private  citizens  on 
a  nonappolnted  basis.  These  volunteers  were 
not  covered  under  the  Federal  Employees" 
Compensation  Act  nor  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  This  legislation  would  extend 
such  coverage,  plus  authorization  of  such 
things  as  meals,  transportation,  uniforms, 
awards,  and  medical  examinations  as  appro- 
priate. 

amendments 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  suggested 
two  amendments.  The  first  provided  on  page 
2,  line  2,  that  "The  Secretary  shall  consider 
referrals  of  prospective  volunteers  made  by 
ACTION  for  the  volunteers  in  the  National 
Forests  Program."  This  amendment,  with 
technical  changes  only,  was  adopted  by  the 
committee.  However,  the  committee  feels 
that  while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
consider  referrals  of  volunteers  made  by 
ACTION,  he  Is  under  no  compulsion  to  ac- 
cept such  volunteers. 

ACTION  was  established  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency  in  the  executive  branch  by  Re- 
organization Plan  1  of  1971,  effective  Julv  1 
1971. 

The  purpose  of  the  agency  Is  to  bring  to- 
gether within  a  single  agency  a  number  of 
voluntary  action  programs  from  throughout 
the  Federal  Government. 

These  Include  SCORE;  ACE;  VISTA;  aux- 
iliary and  special  volunteer  programs.  In- 
cluding the  National  Student  Voltmteer  pro- 
gram; Foster  Grandparents  program;  RSVP; 
Peace  Corps;  and  Office  of  Voluntary  Action. 

The  second  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Department  was  a  maximum  authorization 
of  $100,000  In  lieu  of  the  $500,000  provided 
by  the  bill.  The  committee  felt  that  $100,000 
might  be  Inadequate  to  finance  the  type 
program  envisioned.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  maximum  annual 
appropriation  authorization  of  $200,000. 
Many  volunteers,  with  technical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  others,  could  be  used  to  perform 
a  variety  of  services  leading  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  visits  by  the  people  of  thi.s  Nation  to 
the  National  Fore.st  System  and  to  help  build 
a  meaningful  association  between  these  visi- 
tors and  the  environment  of  rural  America. 

COST    ESTI.MATE 

/In  accordance  with  section  252  c  f  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  the  com- 
mittee concurs  with  the  estimates  of  cost 
of  the  Department  that  no  operations  or  ex- 
penditures are  anticipated  In  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  committee  estimates  costs  of 
about  $200,000  for  each  of  the  5  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  In  such  succeeding  years  costs 
would  vary  depending  upori  the  size  of  the 
program.  Estimates  are  that'costs  could  vary 
from  $150  to  $200  per  volunteer.  The  author- 


ization in  the  bill  would  permit  a  maximum 
of  about  1,333  volunteers  at  the  lower  level 
and  1.000  at  the  higher  level. 

DEPARTMENTAL    REPOHT 

Department  of  AcHicrLTfRE. 

OfTicE  or  the  Secsetary. 
Washinglon.  DC.  February  4,  1972. 
Hon.  Her.man  E.  Tal.m.adce, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

DrAR  Mr  Chairman:  As  you  reqje.ued. 
here  Is  our  report  on  S.  1379.  a  bUl  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
a  volunteers  in  the  national  forests  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  Departnieiit  recommends  that  S,  1379 
be  enacted  If  amended  as  suggested. 

S.  1379  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  accept  services  of  volunteers 
fur  or  in  aid  of  interpretive  functlon.s,  visitor 
services,  cxinservation  measures  and  develop- 
ment, or  other  activities  In  and  related  to 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture through  the  Forest  Service"  Th-;  vol- 
unteers would  be  considered  as  Federal  em- 
ployees In  relation  to  tort  claims  and  com- 
pensation for  work  injuries  but  not  <  iher- 
wlse.  Sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrv  out 
the  provisioi^  of  the  bill  but  not  more  than 
$500,000  In  any  1  year,  would  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated. 

Enthusiastic  volunteers  are  available  to 
do  a  variety  cf  things  which  enrich  visits  to 
the  National  Forest  System  lands  and  help 
build  a  meaningful  association  between  the 
VLsitor  and  the  environment  of  rural  America. 

Such  volunteers  would  perform  services 
which  complement,  but  not  replace,  the  ef- 
forts of  regular  career  staff. 

Volunteers  would  be  used  In  Interpretive 
activities  as  needed  along  the  historic  trails 
such  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  His- 
toric Trail.  Tliey  would  provide  their  skills  for 
the  development  and  presentation  of  visitor 
p.-ogranis  In  connection  with  Interpretive 
trails,  visitation  centers,  Inform.'iM  n  sta- 
tions, and  amphitheaters.  In  some  ca.ves  they 
may  construct  or  refurbish  special  projects, 
for  example  parts  of  the  National  Trail  Sys- 
tem. Volunteers  would  provide  a  valuable 
extension  of  the  environmental  education 
program  of  the  .igency  on  the  National  For- 
ests and  National  Grasslands  as  well  as  In 
nearby  schools.  They  would  assist  in  the 
youth  programs  operated  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice such  as  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
Job  Corps,  ai-,d  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

The  duties  of  the  volunteers  would  include 
providing  special  information  services  to  visi- 
tors, assisting  at  historical  and  special  events, 
increasing  the  availability  of  interpretive  pro- 
grams, providing  specialized  skills,  training 
volunteers  in  specialized  cases,  assisting  in 
special  research  projects  such  as  historical 
research  of  a  ghost  town,  writing  brochures 
on  trees,  plants,  birds,  and  mammals  or  other 
features  of  Interest,  working  on  special  proj- 
ects, and  teaching  sp>eclal  subjects. 

In  the  past,  the  Foreet  Service  has  accepted 
the  vohmteer  services  of  private  citizens  on  a 
nonappoln'ed  basis.  These  volunteers  were 
not  covered  under  the  Federal  Employees- 
Compensation  Act  nor  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  This  legislation  would  extend 
such  coverage,  plus  authorization  of  such 
things  as  meals,  transportation,  uniforms, 
awards,  and  medical  examinations  as  appro- 
priate. 

We  support  enactment  of  S.  1379  subject 
to  a  maximum  authorization  of  $100,000 
which  would  be  adequate  once  the  program 
Is  fully  underway.  We  do  not  antlcipa-e  any 
operations  or  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  We  also  suggest  the  following  sen- 
tence be  added  after  ■  tiervice.'  on  line  2  papt^ 
2:  "The  Secretary  shall  consider  referral,^  of 
prospective  volunteers  made  by  ACTION  for 
the  volunteers  in  the  Naticnal  Forests  Pro- 
gram." 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
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er/ at;cn  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 

t'he  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
tliird  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa  sed. 
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March  21,  1972 


DISPOSAL  OF  LEAD 

"the  bill  'S.  764'  to  authorize  the  dis- 
yo.'ai  of  lead  from  the  national  stock- 
pilii  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  was 
( or  sidered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  t  urd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
parsed,  as  follows: 

S.  764 
de  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
n  ■;  r.aentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A  "  -:r:_-a  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Ad- 
it.i:  Istrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
'ho-i/ed  to  dispose  of  approximately  four 
i.ii:  dred  ninety-eight  thousand  short  tons 
ead  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile 
t  blished  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
1  leal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  i  50  US  C. 
Ii8h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
;  blished  pursuant  to  section  104(h)  of 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
mce  Act  of  1954.  68  Stat.  456.  as  amended 
73  Stat.  607.  Such  disposition  may  be 
(Je  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
on  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
Stock  Piling  Act:  Providing,  That  the 
and  method  of  dtspcsltlon  shall  be  fixed 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
ed  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
lection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
ers  against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
!  markets. 

:.  2.   (a)   Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 

by  this   Act   may  be  made   only  after 

idy  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 

i  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 

(  rwlsp  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be 

e.e  :ted  when  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 

do    <r,. 


I  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
Ispcsed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 


)  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
cy  of  the  United  States; 
,2|i  the  Administrator  determines  that 
ji:  .ods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertising 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
ai^ai  1st  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
p.-Qc?ssors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
clisn  iptlon  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
L\.i:5d  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
prog  -am  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

M  r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

iiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

92-697),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

neasure. 

here  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
Drdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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PURPOSE    OF    THE    BIU. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  disposal  of 
appri  ixlmately  498,000  short  tons  of  lead  from 
I  atlonal  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
kplle.  The  Director  of  Emergency  Pre- 
uess  has  determined  that  this  quantity 
la  excesa  to  stockpile  needs.  The  pro- 
is  a  part  of  the  legislative  program  of 
(leneral  Servlcea  Administration  for  1971. 


ei,d 


KXFIAMATION  Or  THX  BILI. 

W^iy  congressional  action  is  required 

existing  l«w,  congressional  approv- 

■equlred  for  dlaposaJ  of  materials  in  the 

al  and  supplemental  stockpCes  except 


when  the  proposed  disposal  action  is  based 
on  a  determination  that  the  material  has 
become  obsolescent  for  use  In  time  of  war. 
The  disposal  of  the  quantity  of  lead  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  It  l.s  excess  to  stockpile  requirements 
and  not  because  it  i.s  ob6ole?cent  for  vise  In 
time  of  war.  Consequently,  expres.-?  congres- 
sional approv.^  for  the  disposal  is  required. 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  an  immedi- 
ate start  on  the  disposAl  of  this  material  by 
waiving  the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6- 
month  waiting  period  after  notice  of  the 
proposed  disposal  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Regi.st-er. 

Why  disposal  is  proposed 
The  total  inve:;tory  of  lead  In  the  nation- 
al and  supplemental  stockpiles  uncommitted 
as  of  October  31.  1971,  was  1,136.706  short 
tons.  The  stockpile  objective  a-s  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1969.  is  530.000  short  tons,  leaving  an 
excess  of  606,706  short  tons.  In  addition  to 
the  amount  of  lead  authorized  for  disposal 
by  this  bUl.  31,317  short  tons  remain  avail- 
able for  direct  Government  use  under  Public 
Law  89-9  and  77.389  short  tone  remain  avail- 
able for  disposal  under  Public  Law  91-46. 
Informaticm  on  lead 
Some  of  the  many  uses  of  lead  are  In  stor- 
age batteries,  aa  cable  coverings,  in  ammuni- 
tion, solder,  babbitt  and  bearing  metals,  type 
metals  castings,  die  castings;  In  construction 
(piping,  sheet,  and  caulking  i,  in  foil  and  In 
certain  brasses  and  bronzes.  It  Ls  also  used 
m  tetraethyl  lead  for  gasoline,  and  In  paints 
and  pigments. 

Lead  is  fuund  the  world  over.  Principal 
sources  of  mine  production  are  Canada.  Mex- 
ico. Peru,  U  S  S,R..  Australia,  and  the  United 
States. 

Method  of  disposal 
The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  make  the  lead  covered  by  this  bill 
available  for  commercial  sale  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  quantities  and  timing  of  dispos- 
als will  be  determined  upon  evaluation  of 
prevloua  sales  and  current  market  condi- 
tions. The  method  of  disposal  is  set  forth  In 
section  a  of  the  bill  which  provides  that,  un- 
less otherwise  authorized  by  law.  disposals 
may  be  made  only  after  publicly  advertising 
for  bids,  except  when  d)  the'  material  Is 
transferred  to  a  Federal  agency.  (2)  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  determines 
that  other  methods  of  disposition  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets,  or  (3)  sales 
are  made  pursuant  to  requests  received  from 
other  Federal  agencies  m  furtherance  of  au- 
thorized program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

FISCAL    DATA 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  lead  in 
the  national  and  supplemental  stockpiles  was 
$288  per  short  ton.  The  present  market  value 
Is  about  $290  per  short  ton  of  metal  or  1414 
cents  per  pound. 


DISPOSAL  OF  METALLURGICAL 
GRADE  CHROMTTE 

The  bill  (S.  773 >  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

s.  773 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  one 
million  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  short  dry  tons  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chromlte  (chromlte  ore  equiv- 


alent) now  held  In  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60 
U.S.C.  98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  section  104(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  68  Stat.  456,  as 
amended  by  73  Stat.  607.  Such  disposition 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  disrup- 
tion of  their  usual  markets. 

Skc.  2  (a)  Disposals  of  the  materials  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  blda 
if— 

( 1 )  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2 1  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  adver- 
tising are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(31  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  ol  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
92-698).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

The  proposed  bill  Is  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration for  1971.  It  would  authorize  the 
disposal  of  approximately  1.313,600  short  dry 
tons  of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  and  would  waive  the  6-month  wait- 
ing period  normally  required  before  such  dis- 
posal could  be  started. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

Why  congressional  action  is  required 
Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
is  required  for  disposal  of  materials  In  the 
national  and  supplemental  stockpiles  except 
when  the  proposed  disposal  action  Is  based 
on  a  determination  that  the  material  has  be- 
come obsolescent  for  use  In  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  metallurgical 
grade  chromlte  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  quantity  of  this  material  In  the 
national  and  supplemental  stockpiles  Is  ex- 
cess to  requirements  and  not  because  the 
metallurgical  grade  chromlte  Is  obsolescent 
for  use  In  time  of  war.  Consequently,  express 
congressional  approval  for  the  disposal  Is 
required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  of  this  material 
by  waiving  the  statutory  requirement  for  a 
6-month  waiting  period  after  notice  of  the 
prc^Kwed  disposal  is  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Why  disposal  is  proposed 
The  material  to  be  disposed  of  Is  excess  to 
stockpile  needs.  The  total  Inventory  of  the 
material  In  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles  as  of  October  31,  1970,  was  5390.- 
373  short  dry  tons.  The  stockpile  objective 
established  March  4,  1970,  Is  3,100,000  short 
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dry  tons,  leaving  an  excess  of  2,290.323  short 
dry  tons,  of  which  978.000  short  dry  tons 
were  previously  authorized  for  disposal. 
Information  on  metallurgical  grade  chromite 
The  primary  use  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromlte  Is  In  the  production  of  ferro- 
chromltmi  for  addition  to  steel  and  to  make 
other  alloying  agents.  The  addition  of  chrome 
to  steel  Imparts  qualities  of  hardness,  tensUe 
strength  and  resistance  to  heat  and  corro- 
sion. The  United  States  has  no  domestic  sup- 
ply of  this  material  and  the  Important 
sources  of  U.S.  supply  are  the  U.S.S.R.,  Tur- 
key, and  South  Africa.  Domestic  consump- 
tion of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  ore  by 
the  metallurgical  Industry  amounted  to 
898,230  short  tons  In  1969. 

RHODESIAN    ORE 

At  the  time  this  measure  was  originally 
considered  by  the  committee  in  April  1971, 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  precluded  the 
Importation  of  Rhodeslan  ore.  formerly  one 
of  the  principal  sources.  With  the  enactment 
of  section  503.  Public  Law  92-156,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  granted  a  general  li- 
cense under  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions  regu- 
lations authorizing  Imports  of  strategic  and 
criiical  materials  of  Southern  Rhodeslan 
origin.  In  light  of  this,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  release  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromite  from  the  Government  stockpiles 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 
national  defense. 

Method  of  disposal 

Section  2  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  method 
of  disposal  of  this  material  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material 
covered  by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (2)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  Tlie  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
If— 

( 1 )  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  oonsvimers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

FISCAL    DATA 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  metallurgi- 
cal grade  chromlte  in  the  national  and  sup- 
plemental stockpiles  was  $46.82  per  short  dry 
ton  for  ore,  $365.24  per  short  ton  for  high 
carbon  ferrochromlum.  $453.52  per  short  ton 
for  low  carbon  ferrochromlum.  and  $324.21 
per  short  ton  for  silicon  ferrochromlimi.  The 
current  estimated  market  price  for  standard, 
commercial  type  metallurgical  grade  chro- 
mite ranges  Is  $55  to  $60  per  short  dry  ton 
(chromium  content)  for  ore.  $500  per  short 
ton  (chromium  content)  for  high  carbon  fer- 
rochromlum, $760  per  short  ton  (chromium 
content)  for  low  carbon  ferrochromlimi.  and 
$320  to  $360  per  short  ton  (chromium  con- 
tent )  for  silicon  ferrochromlum. 


DISPOSAL  OP  NICKEL 

The  bill  (S.  3086)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pile was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

8.8086 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  thirty 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  short  tons  of  nickel  now  held  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  ^50  U.S.C.  98-98h).  Such  disposition  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act;  Provided,  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers agair^t  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

Sec.  2.  la)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  it  Is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  con.sumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
92-699),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  proposed  bill  is  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  1971.  It  would  authorize  the  disposal 
of  approximately  38.876  short  tons  of  nickel 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  waive  the 
6-month  waiting  period  normally  required 
before  such  disposal  could  be  started.  The 
nickel  covered  by  this  bill  Is  excess  to  stock- 
pile requirements. 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL 

Why  congressional  action  is  required 

Under  existing  law.  congressional  approval 
is  required  for  disposal  of  materials  in  the 
national  and  supplemental  stockpiles  except 
when  the  proposed  disposal  action  is  based 
on  a  determination  that  the  material  has 
become  obsolescent  for  use  In  time  of  war. 

The  disposal  of  nickel  Is  based  on  a  deter- 
mination that  the  quantity  of  the  material 
in  the  national  stockpile  is  excess  to  require- 
ments and  not  because  the  material  Is  obso- 
lescent for  Mse  in  time  of  war.  A  determina- 
tion was  made  February  9.  1971,  that  nickel 
is  no  longer  a  stockpile  requirement.  Expres.? 
congressional  approval  for  the  disposal  Is 
required. 

The  bUl  would  also  authorize  an  imme- 
diate start  on  the  disposal  of  the  nickel  by 
waiving  the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6- 
month  waiting  period  after  notice  of  the 
proposed  disposal  Is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Nickel  Is  one  of  the  most  versatUe  of  the 
alloying  materials  and  Us  predominating 
use  is  as  an  alloy  in  the  steel  Industry.  Its 
principal  applications  are  In  making  stain- 
less steels,  high  temperature  alloys,  and 
monel  metal.  It  is  essential  In  war  produc- 
tion for  Jet  engines,  aircraft  frames,  armor 


plate,  electronics,  and  many  other  appli- 
cations; also  in  magnets,  electrical  core  al- 
loys, and  many  electronic  alloys.  Electro- 
plating usage  Is  substantial. 

There  Is  .:o  complete  substitute  for  nick- 
el. The  nickel  supply  can  be  extended  by 
using  leaner  alloys,  reducing  plating  thlck- 
nes.-es.  substituting  chromium  stainless  or 
other  steel  when  possible,  and  other  such 
measures.  Some  Interchange  between  alloys 
can  be  made  In  high  temperature  alloys,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent  and  generally  at 
Increased  coti.  ElectroUtlc  manganese  met- 
al can  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  nickel 
content  in  ccrti'.ln  stainless  steels. 

U.S.  mine  production  of  nickel  In  1968 
amounted  to  17,294  short  tons,  nickel  con- 
lent  of  ore.  In  1969.  U.S.  mine  production 
was  17.056  tons  and  an  estimated  18,000  tons 
In  1970.  U.S.  consumption  of  nickel  was  159,- 
306  tons  In  igCS.  141,737  tons  In  I9r,9  and 
estimated  at  ir.0.000  tons  In  1970.  Imports 
of  nickel  were  147.950  tons  In  1968.  129.332 
toils  In  1969.  and  estlniated  at  150.000  tons 
In  1970.  Priiiclpal  Import  sources  for  metal 
are  C;i:iada.  87  percent;  Norway.  1!  [lercent; 
U.S.S.R..  1  percent,  and  others  1  percent. 

Method  of  disposal 

The  method  of  disposal  is  set  forth  In 
sejll-n  2  of  the  hill  and  prjvides  tLat,  un- 
less otherwise  authorized  by  law,  disposals 
may  be  made  only  after  publicly  advertising 
for  bids,  except  when  (1)  the  material  Is 
transferred  lo  a  Federal  agency.  i2)  the 
Admt  ilstrator  of  General  Services  deter- 
mines that  other  methods  of  dispisltlon  are 
neccs  ary  to  protect  tl-e  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
dlsrupiloii  of  their  usual  markets,  or  (3) 
sales  are  made  pursuant  to  requests  re- 
ceived from  other  Federal  agencies  In  fur- 
therance of  authorized  program  obJectlv:s 
of  such  agencies. 

In  this  instance,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnibtrailon  has  advised  that  the  entire 
amount  of  nickel  to  be  disposed  of  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  U  S.  Treasury. 

FISCAL   DATA 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  nickel  lu 
the  national  stockpile  was  $1,162.28  per 
short  ton.  The  current  estimated  market 
price  lor  standard,  commercial  type  nickel 
is  $2.6(50  per  .short  ton.  Stockpile  nickel  may 
or  may  not  be  the  same  quality  or  grade 
as  the  material   quoted   above. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

^The  remarks  Mr.  Harris  made  at  tins 
point  on  the  submission  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 282,  dealing  with  the  plight  of  mi- 
norities in  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Submission 
of  a  Resolution.) 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  i.-^ 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  l.^i  minute.^ 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Nelson  on 
the  introduction  of  S.  3378.  dealing  with 
tax  reform,  and  the  ensuing  discussion 
by  Senators  Tunney,  Mondale,  Kennedy, 
and  Mansfield  are  printed  in  tlie  section 
of  the  Record  devoted  to  the  transaction 
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of  routine  morning  business  under  State- 
mi  ^nts  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
R(  solutions.) 


TqtANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
th;  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
pe-iod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mcrning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  each  Senator  being  recognized. 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  cer- 
tain issues  of  paramount  importance  at 
present  time,  not  the  least  of  which 
been  the  issue  discussed  this  mom- 
the  need  for  tax  reform, 
"^here  are  other  issues,  such  as  pollu- 
busing,  the  condition  of  the  ghettos, 
justice,  drug  control,  and  the  like, 
important.  However,  in  my  opinion. 
President,  the  most  important  issue 
■ — and  it  has  been  for  some  years 
the  issue  of  our  involvement  in 
Soi4theast  Asia. 

is  brought  to  our  attention  because 

lecent  events  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

ardlng  to  the  latest  reports  the  Pathet 

and  the  North  Vietnamese  are  ver>- 

to  Long  Cheng,  the  CIA-sponsored 

in  southern  Laos. 

cording    to   the   latest   reports   the 
conktitutlon  of  the  Khmer  Republic  for- 
mei^y  known  as  Cambodia,  in  effect  has 
overthrown  and  the  position  of  first 
FJonsibility  has  been  taken  by  Lon  Nol. 
Cambodia  we  are   witnessing  the 
of  the  American  desire  to  export  Its 
economic,  and  social  institu- 
te foreign  lands  where  they  do  not 
them,  do  not  want  them,  and  should 
nave  them  forced  upon  them, 
o  years  have  elapsed  since  the  over- 
throtft-  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  and 
esult  has  been  chaos.  Two  years  la- 
ieven-tenths  of  Cambodia  Is  under 
I  lontrol  of  hostile  forces :  and  2  years 
,  out  of  an  estimated  population  of 
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7  million,  one-third  has  become  homeless. 
The  net  result  has  been  nothing  but  de- 
struction and  niin. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  makings  of  a 
constitutional  republic,  but  when  the 
constitution  supposedly  wa.';  to  have  been 
put  into  effect  Lon  Nol  threw  it  to  one 
side  and  said  he  would  not  recognize  it. 
So  now  the  constitution  and  the  repub- 
lic, except  in  name,  have  gone  down  the 
drain.  Marshal  Lon  Nol  dismissed  the 
constitution  as  unacceptable.  He  dis- 
solved the  assembly  and  he  has  taken 
over  complete  control  as  a  dictator  in  his 
pitiful  countrj-. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army,  the  tra- 
ditional enemy  of  Cambodians,  is  once 
again  penetrating  into  Cambodia,  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  30.000  or  40,000 
troops.  Does  anyone  remember  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  just  about  2  years 
ago?  Does  anyone  know  what  has  hap- 
pened since?  Well,  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  back  where  they  u.^ed  to  be,  in  the 
area  of  the  Parrot's  Beak.  More  of  Cam- 
bodia is  under  the  control  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies  and  more  of 
Cambodia  has  been  destroved  in  the 
meantime. 

So  I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  ad- 
vocating continued  aid  to  this  small 
counti-y,  made  up  of  kindly  people — 
those  in  the  Pentagon,  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration, those  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  those  in  the  aid  program- 
will  think  and  think  again,  because  this 
is  not  a  prime  example  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine;  it  is  anything  but.  It  proves 
just  how  bankrupt  the  policy  of  our 
country  has  been  allowed  become,  not 
only  in  Cambodia,  but  al50  in  the  rest 
of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Then  there  is  Laos,  another  small 
coimtrj-  with  a  very  kindly,  peaceful  peo- 
ple. What  happened  there'!'  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Laotians  have  been  made 
homeless  refugees  and  much  of  their 
country  has  been  destroyed.  A  clandes- 
tine army  under  the  control  of  the  CIA 
has  been  operating:  the  overall  com- 
mander is  the  proconsul,  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
.sador  to  Laos.  He  is  the  one  who  directs 
operations,  tells  where  the  strikes  will 
be,  whether  they  will  be  on  the  Plain  of 


Jars  or  in  the  region  of  Long  Cheng,  the 
CIA  subsidized  base  which  is  now  under 
siege. 

Much  could  be  said  about  what  hap- 
pened in  these  two  countries  in  addition 
to  what  happened  and  what  is  happening 
in  Vietnam.  But  it  is  all  a  tragedy  as  far 
as  this  republic  is  concerned.  It  is  the 
worst  tragedy  in  our  entire  history. 

I  think  if  anything  is  going  to  be 
done  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  King  Savang 
Vatthana  in  Laos,  SRI.  and  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  now  in  exile  in 
Peking,  to  put  their  talents  and  their 
efforts  to  use,  so  that  a  degree  of  stabil- 
ity and  peace  can  be  returned  to  their 
respective  countries. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  statistics. 
These  are  not  the  latest  statistics  but 
they  are  up  to  February  19,  1972.  Combat 
wounded,  Americans,  302,651;  combat 
dead,  Americans,  45,650;  dead  from  other 
purposes,  Am.erican,  10,077,  for  a  total 
of  55,727  Americans  dead  as  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1972,  and  total  American  casual- 
ties as  of  the  same  date  of  358,378. 

As  far  as  others  are  concerned,  we  find 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  suffered 
death  losses  of  145,414  and  other  free 
world  forces  have  suffered  deaths  of  4,838. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  other  side  has 
suffered  deaths  of  796,458. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  table  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  details  these 
casualties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Southeast  Asi.\  Casualties  STArisxicAL 

SUMMART 

The  Department  of  Defense  released  today 
the  cumulative  casualties  reported  l:i  con- 
nection with  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia 
as  of  19  February  1972. 

Total  U.S.  deaths  from  action  by  hostile 
forces  is  the  sum  of  the  following  categories : 
Killed  In  Action,  Died  of  Wounds,  Died  While 
Missing,  and  Died  While  Captured.  Unes  1 
through  4  subdivide  casualties  by  cause  or 
category.  Line  5  provides  an  additional  break- 
down of  the  same  totals  by  environment 
(air  or  ground).  Totals  are  cumulative 
from  January  1.  1961  through  Februirv  19. 
1972. 


US    CASUALTIES  RESULTING  FROM  ACTIOr^  BY  HOSTILE  FORCES 


COMBAT  DEATHS  FOR  OTHER  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM.  SINCE  JAN.  1.  1961 
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Total 


or  injured: 

Died  of  (vounds 

Nonfatal  wounds 
Hospital  care  required. 
Hospital  care  not  required 

ng- 

Died  *hile  missing.. 

Returned  to  control ] 

Cjrrent  missing 

red  or  interned 

Died  *hile  captured  or  inter.ied. 

Returned  to  contrjl 

Current  captured  or  interned. 

s; 

From  aircraft  accidents 
incidents. 

F.xed  wing 

HelicoDter   []_ 

From  ground  action I. 


25,  268 

3  504 

96  58S 
101,425 

1,650 

48 

215 

15   . 

57 

73 


1.057 
141 

4  099 

5  861 

132 

7 

114 


11.468 

1  449 

51,  360 
37.  166 


3 

146 


5 

6 

78 

3 

5  ^ 
25 


462 

44 

824 
2,328 

400 

28 

575 

2 

6 

245 


90  157 

2.287  66 

28,060  1   157 


140  704 

429  63 

12,356  141 


Total  ieaths3 30.437 


1.380       12,925 


908 


38,  255 

5,138 

152.871 
149.  780 

2,237 

89 

1,012 

20 

71 

489 


1,091 

2,845 

41,714 

45,650 


RVNAF3« 


Other 
free 
world 
forces  Enemy  ♦ 


6.  Total  deaths. 


145,414 


4,838 


796,458 


U.S.  CASUALTIES  NOT  THE  RESULT  OF  HOSTILE  ACTION.  SINCE  JAN.  1.  1961 


Army        Navy  '■ 


Marine 
Corps 


Air 
Force 


Total 


7.  Current  missing  in 

8.  Deaths; 

a.    From    aircraft    accidents/inci- 
dents: 

Fixed  wing 254 

Helicopter i,  803 

b.  From  other  causes 4,924 

Total  deaths 6,981 


12 


129 


176  45 

52  242 

617  1,391 


281  756 

18  2,115 

274  7,206 


845 


1.678 


573 


10,077 


•  Nav    figures  include  Coast  Guard. 


of  lines  1,  2a,  3a,  and  4a 


/ 


'  Does  not  include  paramilitary  losses. 

'  Included  in  adjustments  from  previous  periods  and  is  subject  to  later  adjustment  m  turn. 
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Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
add  all  these  deaths  together,  on  our  side 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  figure  is  in 
excess  of  1  million.  Furthermore,  we 
have  expended  in  Southeast  Asia  at  least 
2*2  times  the  bomb  tonnage  used  in  the 
Second  World  War  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  European  theaters,  as  well  as  in  the 
Korean  war,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
The  bombings  are  continuing  and  the 
number  of  POW's  is  increasing,  as  well 
as  the  nimiber  missing  in  action. 

I  want  to  give  the  President  credit  for 
drawing  down  the  number  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam,  and  for  that  matter  in  Thai- 
land, as  well. 

The  number  at  the  moment,  I  imder- 
staiid,  is  108,000,  roughly,  but  by  the  first 
of  May  that  is  supposed  to  go  down  to 
69.000.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
and  around  that  time  the  President  will 
very  likely  annoimce  a  further  reduction. 

But  the  war  is  continuing.  No  progress 
is  l>eing  made  in  Paris,  and  no  end  to  the 
war  is  in  sight.  I  would  hope  that  despite 
these  draw-downs  in  troop  personnel  in 
the  Far  East,  in  South  Vietnam,  in  Thai- 
land, in  the  South  China  Sea,  as  well  as 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  and  else- 
where, we  would  reach  the  stage  shortly 
wlien  we  would  be  able  to  withdraw  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  every  American  from 
Vietnam,  from  Laos,  from  Cambodia,  and 
from  Thailand. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope,  in  view  of 
the  impasse  which  has  been  reached  in 
the  negotiations  in  Paris,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  consider  most  seriously  set- 
ting a  date  certain,  an  actual  date  tied 
only  to  the  release  of  the  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  recoverable  missing  in 
action. 

I  would  hope  that  at  that  time,  and 
on  the  basis  of  that  date,  if  this  pro- 
posaX  is  advanced,  we  would  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  future  of  Vietnam  will  be 
determined  not  by  us,  but  by  the  Viet- 
namese, North  and  South,  themselves.  It 
is  their  countrj-,  whether  it  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  parts  or  is  whole  in  one. 
It  is  their  future.  It  is  they  who  must 
determine  under  what  conditions  they 
will  live,  and  it  is  not  our  responsibility. 

South  Vietnam  has  an  army  of  1,100,- 
000  men  at  the  present  time,  and  re- 
serve forces — paramilitary,  militia,  and 
the  like — of  about  550,000.  It  has  one  of 
the  largest  armies  in  the  world.  It  has 
one  of  the  best  equipped  navies  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  subsidized  and  sup- 
ported and  armed  by  this  country  for 
the  last  17  years. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  forget 
what  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam,  what 
is  happening  to  our  sons,  our  brothers, 
our  POW's,  who  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber, and  not  be  sidetracked  by  these 
other  issues,  which,  while  important,  are 
not  of  the  immediacy  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  this  Nation  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  Laos,  in  Cambodia,  and  in 
Thailand. 

This  is  a  real  American  tragedy,  and 
it  has  lasted  too  long.  It  should  be 
brought  to  an  end,  and  I  hope  the  sug- 
gestion I  have  made  will  be  given  some 
consideration  downtown. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  I  recognize  and 
approve  of  what  the  President  has  done 
in  drawing  dowTi  the  numbers  from 
about  550,000  to  108,000  today,  down  to 


69,000  by  May  1,  and  very  likely  a 
further  reduction  beyond  that  time;  but 
we  cannot  put  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  just  a  draw- 
ing down  in  U.S.  troops.  We  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
bers of  casualties,  dead  and  wounded. 
And  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  the  POW's  being  reduced 
in  number,  and  recoverable  missing  in 
actions  being  reduced  in  number,  they 
are,  contrariwise,  being  increased  in 
number. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  proposal  I  have 
made  will  receive  consideration.  I  do  not 
intend  to  forget  that  we  are  involved  in 
a  misbegotten,  tragic  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  an  area  in  which  we  never  have 
had,  and  do  not  now  have,  any  vital  in- 
terest. And  the  sooner  we  liquidate  it,  on 
a  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  basis,  the  belter 
off  this  Nation  will  be,  and  the  more  pos- 
sible it  will  be  for  us  to  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  overseas  and  to  face  up  to  our 
own  diflBculties  here  at  home. 

We  have  onJy  so  many  people,  prob- 
ably 208  million  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  only  so  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
sources. Times  have  changed,  and  while 
there  may — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
'may" — have  been  a  need,  following  the 
Second  World  War,  for  this  country  to 
be  a  world  policeman,  that  need  has 
long  ago  vanished. 

So  let  us  live  in  today  and  look  to  to- 
morrow, and  let  us  divest  ourselves  of 
policies  and  mistakes  of  the  past,  wliich 
bring  nothing  but  ruin,  nothing  but 
death  and  destruction,  and  nothing  but 
huge  outlays  to  this  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Mr.  E>avid  Brink- 
ley,  published  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  the 
7th   of   this   month,   entitled   "Vietnam 

•  •    •  Biggest  Blunder  in  U.S.  Histor>- 

*  *  •  the  Biggest."  an  article  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  under  date  of 
January  3,  1972;  and  an  editorial  car- 
ried in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
March  21,  1972,  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point;  but  before  the 
Chair  rules,  may  I  say  that  those  who 
study  the  figures  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  article  should  keep  in 
mind  that  considerable  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  drawdown  of  U.S.  troops, 
a  further  decline  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
Latin  America,  and  in  other  areas,  ex- 
cept for  Western  Europe. 

So  with  that  proviso,  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  i>rinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  7,  1972] 

Vietnam   .   .   .  Biggest  Blunder  in  U.S. 

History   .  .   .  the  Biggest 

(By  David  Brlnkley) 

(David  Brlnkley  made  the  following  com- 
mentary March  2  (David  Brlnkley's  Journal) 
during  John  Chancellor's  NBC  news  pro- 
gram  (Ch.  4)  ). 

The  Senate  voted  to  raise  the  price  of 
gold — to  make  official  what  had  happened 
already — the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  Mean- 
ing that  in  relation  to  other  currencies  the 
dollar  Is  worth  less. 

To  a  great  extent  It's  one  more  side  effect 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  One  of  many.  The  others 
are  familiar : 

An  inflation  that  already  made  the  dollar 
worth  less,  even  before  it  was  devalued. 


The  loss  of  about  50,000  young  Americans 
and  the  wounding  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
more. 

The  killing  of  hundreds  or  thoxisands  of 
Vietnamese  women  and  children  and  the 
physical  devastation  of  their  country. 

The  waste  of  far  more  than  $100  billion 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  money  that  would 
have  been  spent  on  something  useful.  Plus 
another  SlOO  billion  added  to  the  Federal 
debt 

Serious  damage  to  the  morale  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  American  armed  forces  them- 
selves, not  to  speak  of  young  soldiers  hooked 
on  Vietnamese  lieroln. 

Severe  disorders  in  the  United  States,  riots 
and  killing,  ancer  and  alienation  of  a  gen- 
eration of  young  Americans,  more  hostility 
in  a  country  already   having  too  much. 

A  reduced  public  confidence  in  their  po- 
litical system 

Plus  My  Lai  draft  evaders,  profiteering 
a!;d  a  great  deal  more. 

All  of  it  taken  together,  make  the  Viet- 
nam V^'ar  the  biggest  blunder  isi  American 
history.  The  biggest. 

We  build  monuments  to  our  successors. 
As  a  reminder  in  the  future,  we  might  b:iild 
a  monument  to  this,  a  historic  blunder. 

They  mlpht  also  put  a  speaker's  platform 
on  it  and  require  that  any  future  political 
leader  anxious  to  join  other  countries  war- 
mongers make  his  speeches  from  this  plat- 
fonr.  To  persuade  anybody,  a  speech  from 
that  platform  would  have  to  be  pretty  good. 


[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Jan  3. 

19721 

US.  Forces  Abroad — Biggest  Drop  in  16 

Years 

At  the  turn  of  a  new  year  for  U.S.  service- 
men stationed  overseas,  this  fact  stands  out: 
Continuing  massive  withdrawals  have  cut. 
nearly  by  half,  the  number  of  .Americans 
based'  abroad  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
war— from  1,3  million  in  1968  to  781.000  now 

In  1971  alone,  the  number  of  GI's  abroad 
was  red\iced  more  than  220  000 — the  sharp- 
est one-year  drop  in  16  years. 

As  a  result,  there  are  fewer  .'American  troops 
abroad  than  at  any  time  In  the  past  six 
years. 

These  sharp  cutbacks  reflect  not  only  the 
winding  down  of  the  U.S.  ground  role  In 
Vietnam,  but  also  the  closing  of  overseas 
bases  in  line  with  the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  of 
emphasizing  material  aid  rather  than  troops 
for  U.S.   allies. 

Even  so.  about  a  third  of  America's  26 
million  men  in  uniform  still  are  stationed  in 
foreign  lands  or  on  ships  patrolling  foreign 
waters  as  1972  eels  under  way. 

As  the  map  and  tables  on  these  pages 
show,  the  bulk  of  American  servicemen  over- 
seas are  based  either  in  Europe  or  Southeast 
Asia.  The  tables  also  Indicate  the  changing 
pattern  of  U.S.  strength  abroad.  Area  by 
area,  these  are  the  main  shifts  that  l.ave  oc- 
curred In  the  past  year: 

I  Maps  and  tables  not  reproduced  in  the 
Record  i 

In  South  Vietnam.  U.S.  military  manpower 
was  cut  by  half  during  the  year,  down  172.700 
from  a  year  ago  to  171,000  today.  The  total 
Is  363,000  below  what  it  was  when  the  re- 
ductions began  It  is  to  go  down  t-o  139.000 
by  February  1  and  could  be  down  to  45.000 
by  next  autumn,  depending  upon  the  level 
of  enemy  activity 

In  nearby  Thailand,  where  much  of  the 
war's  air  support  is  based.  US,  withdrawals 
totaled  6,400  men  in  '71. 

At  sea  off  the  Vietnamese  coast,  one  U.S. 
aircraft  carrier  has  been  moved  out.  leaving 
only  one  still  on  station  at  all  times  in  the 
war  zone.  Along  with  the  transfer  of  other 
US,  naval  vessels  to  the  Vietnamese,  this 
shift  has  resulted  in  pulliiig  back  about  6.000 
American  sailors,  with  13,000  remaining  In 
the  Vietnam  area 
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LONE    DIVISION    LETT    IN    KOREA 

Ail  told.  Winding  down  of  the  war  accounts 
fdr  pulling  baclc  about  185.000  servicemen 
during  the  year.  But  thousands  more  have 
b<en  withdrawn  from  other  parts  of  the 
wprld,  for  other  reasons. 

In  South  Korea,  for  Instance,  Increased 
8*ength  of  that  U.S.  ally  has  resulted  in  a 
pullback  of  9,000  troops  from  the  American 
f c  rces  based  there,  including  one  of  the  two 
.\Tny  dlvlsloiia  long  stationed  In  Korea.  This 
cijts  U.S.  strength  there  from  a  high  of  64.000 
u  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  crisis  m  earlv 
1^68  to  43.000  now. 

In  the  Philippines,  American  strength 
diopped  during  the  year  by  about  2.000  men, 
tc  a  current  level  of  18,000. 

In  Japan,  where  the  need  for  U.S.  military 
ail  also  his  declined,  about  9,000  American 
servicemen  were  pulled  out  during  the  year, 
•.  ing  30,000  U.S.  airmen  and  sailors  based 
la  that  country. 

On  the  two  big  Pacific  islands  bases,  there 
h;  .ve  been  other  major  puUbacks. 

U,S.  trocp  strength  declined  by  7,500  on 
O  dnawa  during  the  year,  to  a  level  of  45.000, 
p:  Inclpally  because  of  cuts  in  the  Marine  and 
A  r  Force  units  stationed  there.  And  another 
4,  100  servicemen  were  withdrawn  from  Guam, 
a  U.S.  possession,  leaving  about  10,000  men 
St  ,11  assigned,  mainly  to  the  Air  Force  bomber 
bise    or   the    Navy   Polaris   submarine    base 

ere. 

Elsewhere  In  the  Pacific,  the  Seventh  Fleet 
kept  at  about  the  sjjne  3'rength  level, 
ghly  52.000  men. 

SOME  TOKEN  REDUCTIO.VS 

In  Eiuxjpe  and  the  Mediterranean,  mean- 
token  cuts  were  made  and  major  cuts 
■  during  the  year.  Biggest  withdrawal 
far  has  been  from  West  Germany,  with 
iOO  GI's  returned  to  the  United  States.  But 
still  le.v.es  215,000  ser.ice.iien  in  Ger- 
■ — the  largest  body  of  U.S.  troops  in  one 
try  overseas. 
U.S.  troop  strength,  ofBcKilly  reported,  has 
ned   constant  In  Britain,   Spain.   Italy 
d  Greece.  It  has  actually  increased  by  1.000 
Belgium,  as  a  result  of  a  beefing  up  at 
'  r.h   Atlantic    Treaty    Organization    head- 
arters  ne.ir  Brussels. 

Despite  strong  budgetary  pressures,  the 
U  3.  Sixth  Flee-,  stationed  In  the  Medlter- 
raiean.  has  rem.ilned  at  a  strength  of  21.000 
m|n,  operating  a  force  of  between  35  and  45 
rshlp>s  over  the  p.^st  year. 
In  India,  a  small  American  "ll-tenlng  post" 
s  discloeed  during  the  year,  apparentiv 
established  to  monitor  the  activities  in  Com- 
mjinist  China  and  possibly  to  repl.ice  the 
munlcatlons  bases  that  the  Unite*:!  States 
onfce  maintained  In  Pakistan. 

Defense  Department  offlclals  wi::  say  only 
th  it  the  number  of  .American  servicemen  now 
m  inning  this  installation  Is  "well  under 
1,000  men." 

n    other    places    overseas,    smaller    troop 
have    taken    place   during    the 
for  a  varle'y  of  reasons.  U.S.  forces  sta- 
in the  Panama  Canal   Zone,   for  In- 
were  pared  down  from  12.000  to  11,000 
m^n.  American  troops  based  on  GuantAnamo. 
Castro's  Cuba,  were  reduced  in  strength 
frtjm  4,000  to  3.000,  those  in  Puerto  Rico  from 
to  6.000. 
n  addition,  troops  manning  a  U.S    com- 
mlcatlons  base  m  Ethloota  were  trimmed 
m    1.600   to   1.500    And   US    airmen  sta- 
r.ed    in    Morocco    hx\e    been    reclMf^ed    in 
nil  mber  from  2  000  to  1 .700. 

There  have  been  s -'m^  .small  Increases  In 
trc^p  streiie'h  at  a  few  US  bases  overseas 
ing  the  year — principally  the  new  Amer- 
Iccjn  naval  bases  under  construction  In 
A'.J5tralla  and  on  the  tiny  Island  of  Diego 
Da  rcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Jesplte  the  massive  net  withdrawal  of  U.S 
trtops  from  overseas  stations  in  1971  Amer- 
IcE  n  military  force  abroad  remains  stronger 
by  about  200,000  men  than  it  was  before  the 
Vi^tnam-'.var  build-up. 
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Compared  with  the  781.000  GI's  overseas 
now,  the  United  States  In  mld-1964  main- 
tained 583.000  servicemen  abroad — of  whom 
440.000  were  shore- based  and  143,000  were 
aboard  naval  ships  at  sea. 

FOR   THE   rUTL-RE 

The  outlook  now,  defense  officials  say,  Is 
for  U.S.  strengtli  overseas  to  level  cff  and 
remain  fairly  constant  for  the  ne.xt  few 
years. 

Iroop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  abotit  their  present 
pace  in  coming  months,  arriving  at  a  resid- 
■.;:il  force  of  45.000  men — possibly  fewer.  U.S. 
strength  in  Thailand,  nearly  all  of  it  devraed 
to  air  support,  is  expected  to  hold  at  aoout 
25.000  to  30,000  men  over  the  two  years  Just 
ahead. 

Massive  cutbacks  could  be  In  the  cards  for 
Okinawa  and  Japan,  however,  when  the  for- 
mer reverta  to  Japanese  rule  and  Tokyo  takes 
on  an  Increased  role  In  Its  own  defense. 

In  the  Middle  East  area,  the  Sl.xth  Fleet 
'.s  e.xpected  to  remain  at  close  to  current 
itre.^.gth.  despite  some  congressional  pressure 
to  beef  it  up  to  offset  the  growing  Ru.ssian 
prf,,-:-uce  l:i  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Cutbacks  la  US.  forces  based  In  Europe 
will  continue  to  be  urged  in  Congress.  But 
defense  officials  expect  little  or  no  change  in 
the  present  American  strength  assigned  to 
NATO,  barring  agreement  with  the  Russians 
on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reducti:ins  in 
Europe. 

INDLAN   OCEA.V   PLANS 

An  Increased  U.S  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  will  be  evident,  in  turn,  when  the 
planned  bases  in  Australia  and  Diego  Garcia 
are  fully  manned.  The  Navy  also  has  been 
studying  a  shift  in  part  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
to  patrol  off  the  East  African  coast. 

Some  Pentagon  authorities.  In  fact,  say 
that  the  U.S.  naval  force  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  could  nujuber  as  many  as  10,000 
men  over  the  next  five  years— depending 
upon  a  go-ahead  from  the  White  House. 

Over  all.  mlUiary  sources  report  that  the 
prospect  over  the  next  two  years  Is  for  a  very 
gradual  further  reduction  In  U.S.  military 
strength  overseas.  Withdrawals  could  be 
5'epped  up  only  if  a  major  agreement  on 
force  levels  Is  reached  with  the  Soviet 
Union — or  quickly  reversed  If  the  President 
responds  to  a  new  emergency  in  the  .Middle 
East  or  elsew  here. 

(The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.  21.   19721 

Again,  the  Lesson  Is  Clear:   Untted  States 

Can't  Remake  the  World 

Once  again,  this  time  In  Cambodia,  we  are 
witnessing  the  folly  of  the  American  urge 
to  export  its  political,  economic  and  social 
tnstltutlorLs  to  foreign  lands. 

Two  years  have  now  passed  since  Marshal 
Lon  Nol  took  control  of  Cambodia  In  the 
name  of  progress  and  with  the  material  and 
moral  support  of  the  United  States.  In  those 
two  years,  he  appealed  for  military  aid 
against  Communist  Insurgence,  received  it  In 
the  form  of  more  than  30,000  American  and 
40,000  South  Vletname."^  troops,  later  with- 
drawn, and  renamed  Cambodia  the  Khmer 
Republic. 

In  that  time  also,  work  has  been  going  on 
In  the  delicate  business  of  fashioning  a 
constitution.  With  the  work  almost  complete, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  announced  that 
the  new  basic  document  they  proposed  would 
make  the  Khmer  Republic  a  republic  in- 
deed— with  a  National  Assembly  holding  real 
power,  along  with  a  president  and  premier. 

Marshal  Lon  Nol  promptly  dismissed  the 
constitution  as  unacceptable,  dl.sssolved  the 
Assembly,  and  put  out  enough  armed  guards 
to  assure  compliance.  He  declared  himself 
president,  commander  In  chief  of  the  armed 
forces  and  premier. 

Thus  any  hint  of  democracy — the  rational- 
ization for  United  States  intervention  and 
endleaa  tinkering  with  Khmer's  domestic  af- 
fairs— disappeared. 


And  soon  after  that,  a  new  offensive  against 
the  Oommunlst  menace  the  world  has  been 
hearing  about  for  a  generation  mobilized 
40,000  South  Vietnamese  troops  at  the  Khmer 
border.  Thousands  invaded  U.S.  B-523 
bombed  day  after  day.  "We  are  saturating 
the  area,"  a  senior  South  Vietnamese  officer 
said  of  the  new  Incursion.  "It  Is  our  purpose 
to  destroy  everything  we  can." 

They  would  do  well  to  work  quickly  while 
there  is  something  left  to  destroy  In  what 
once  was  a  slow-paced,  peaceful  and  majesti- 
cally beautiful  country.  In  the  last  two  years, 
the  effect  of  American,  and  American-spon- 
sored, policy  has  been  to  make  homeless  an 
estimated  one  third  of  the  Khmer  popula- 
tion  of  7  million  and  to  provide  rampant 
corruption  by  a  handful  of  the  ruling  and 
military  elite — many  of  whom  are  Seeing  now 
to  safer  bases  with  their  pelf. 

For  all  our  dismay  with  Communism  or 
other  totalitarian  forms  of  government,  it  is 
hard  to  argue  that  any  indigenous  adminis- 
tration could  come  close  to  producing  the 
misery  and  slaughter  which  Is  the  dally  life 
In  most  of  Indochina  today. 

But  small  chance,  In  Vietnam  or  In  the 
Khmer  non-republic,  so  long  as  the  present 
U.S.  Asian  policy  continues.  For  U.S.  aid  to 
the  Lon  Nol  regime  Is  flowing  In  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  $300  million  a  year,  and  the  Nix- 
on Administration  in  Its  latest  military  aid 
requesting  to  Congress,  shows  no  sign  of  re- 
versing that  policy. 

To  the  contrary.  The  powerful  voices  in  the 
Pentagon  and  other  bureacracles  and  in  Con- 
gress— which  sponsored  America's  Vietna- 
mese Intervention  are  still  being  heard. 
Their  bankrupt  argument  that  U.S.  armed 
might  and  economic  force  can  refashion  an 
Asian  nation  into  a  mini-America  holda 
sway  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  view 
at  least  not  publicly  recanted,  President 
Nixon  said  last  fall  that  "Cambodia  Is  the 
Nixon  doctrine  in  Its  purest  form." 

The  results  suggest,  however,  that  all  to 
be  found  in  pure  form  there  Is  the  folly  of 
a  fundamentally  false  premise. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  'Mr.  BvRD  of  We.st  Virginia''    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  follcwing  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
List  of  Contract  Award  Dates 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
list  of  contract  award  dates,  for  the  period 
March  15-June  15.  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Statistical  Si'ppi.'^ment.  Stockpile  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Sta'istlcal  Supplement,  Stockpile  Report  to 
the  Congress,  for  the  period  ended  December 
31.  1971  (With  an  accompanying  document); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Amendme.nt  of  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  certain  authorities  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servicee, 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tl'.e  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Extensive  Use  of  .Mil- 
itary Personnel  In  Clvllian-Tj-pe  Positions", 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  March  20.  1972 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Improvements  Needed 
in  Manpower  Training  at  The  Boston  Skills 
Center",  Department  of  Labor,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
March  21,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Governemnt  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "More  Effective  Use 
Could  be  Made  of  Program  Resources  to  Al- 
leviate Unemployment",  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Improved  Use  of  Cargo 
Space  on  Ammunition  Ships  by  Better  Plan- 
ning", Department  of  Defense,  dated  March 
21.  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Trademark  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Trademark  Act  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  ojjjKisltlons.  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  filing  rea-sons  of  appeal  In 
the  Patent  Office,  and  to  provide  for  award- 
ing attc«-ney  fees  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Correction  of  Report  Relating  to  G&-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18  PosrriONS 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Servl"*  Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  correction  of  the 
report  relating  to  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18 
positions,  submitted  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Prospectus  for  Alterations  at  the  Agricul- 
ture Administration  Building 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus 
for  alterations  at  the  Agriculture  Administra- 
tion BuUdlng  m  Washington,  D.C.  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

proposed    action    act    of    1972 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
communication  from  ACTION  relative  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  Volunteers  in  Ser'vice  to 
America,  and  National  Older  Americans 
Volunteer  program  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  their  con- 
sideration of  the  legislative  matters  fall- 
ing within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bentskn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Jackson), 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  redes- 
ignate the  area  In  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral  (Rept. 
No.  92-704). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Bible),  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs,  with   an   amendment: 

S.  3153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 8,  1971  (Public  Law  91-660;  Stat.  1967), 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore  in  the  States 
of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for  the  recogni- 


tion of  certain  historic  values  at  Fort  San 
Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  Fort  Barrancas,  and 
Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  and  Port  Massachu- 
setts in  Mississippi,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-705). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hart.   Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.   Mondale, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Har- 
ris,   Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Humphrey, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  Mr. 
Tunney)  : 
S.  3378.  A  bill  to  raise  needed  revenues  by 
gearing  the  Income  tax  more  closely  to  an 
Individual's   ability   to    pay,    by    broadening 
the  Income  tax  base  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, by  Integrating  the  gift  and  estate 
taxes,   and  by  otherwise  reforming   the   In- 
come,  estate,   and   gift   tax  provisions.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  SPONG  (for  him.-^elf  and  Mr, 
Byrd  of  Virginia)  : 
S.  3379,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  plan,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  sanitary  sewer  to 
connect  the  Dulles  International  Airport  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  system."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3380,  A  bill  to  permit  immediate  retire- 
ment of  certain  Federal  employees.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.    MONTOYA    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Randoiph.  and  Mr.  Cooper  t  : 
S.  3381.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  de- 
velopment program  through  public  works  in- 
vestment.   Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff. 
Mr.    Schweiker,    Mr.    Stevens.    Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  3382.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of   1965.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  3383.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  use  of 
recycled  oil.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Jackson) 
(for  himself   and   Mr.   Allott)    (by 
request)  : 
S.  3384.   A  bUl   to  amend   the  Water   Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations.  Referred   to  the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.   NELSON: 
S.  3385.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of    five    carillon    bells    for    the    use    of    the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ja'vtts)  : 
S.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  em- 
ployee contributions  to  jointly  administered 
trust  funds  established  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  defray  costs  of  legal  services.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt    Con.dr 
Ralph    Wayne   Tobias,   U.S.   Navy    (retired) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 


By  Mr  HRUSKA: 
S.  3388.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  moratorium  on 
new  and  additional  student  transportation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  iby  request) 
S.  3389.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304.  title 
III  of  the   International   Claims   Settlement 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional    claims     for    payment    out    of    the 
Italian  Claims  Fund    Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

S.  3390  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr    BEALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jav- 
rrs,   Mr.   Taft,   Mr.   Packwdod,   and 
Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  3391.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  progranis  authorized  under  the  0!d>T 
AmerlcaiLs   Act   of    1965    and   for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Ccimmlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dominick.  Mr    Eagleton,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr    Gravel.  Mr.   Mansfield. 
Mr    Stevens,  and  Mr.  Tunney  i  . 
S.  3392    A  bill  to  amend  the  National' Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  program  relating  to  earthquakes.  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON  'for  him.self.  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.    Harris.    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr 
HuMFHREV.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Metcalf.  and  Mr.  Tunney); 
S.  3378.  A  bill  to  raise  needed  revenues 
by  gearing  the  income  tax  more  closely  I  d 
an  individual's  ability  to  pay,  by  brond- 
ening  the  income  tax  base  of  individuals 
and  corporations,  by  integrating  the  gift 
aiid  estate  tax^s,  and  by  otherwise  rr- 
forming  the  income,  estate?,  and  gift  t-ix 
provisions.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

tax    reform    act    of     1972 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Church.  Eagleton,  Harris. 
Hart.  Hughes.  Humphrey.  Kennedy. 
McGovern.  Metcai  f.  Mondale.  Tunney. 
and  myself  I  am  intioducins  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  i-eform  the  Federal 
tax  system.  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference  this  tax  reform  bill 

Mr.  President,  tax  reform  is  nn  urgent 
national  priority.  Our  system  for  raising 
Government  revenues  contains  grave  in- 
equities; and  the  average  taxpayer  knows 
it. 

The  rich  frequently  pay  less  th;.n  the 
poor:  many  of  the  very  rich  pay  nothing 
at  all.  And  the  average  wage-earner  car- 
ries a  disproportionate  share  of  the  bur- 
den. 

Nowhere  In  our  society  is  there  a 
greater  gap  between  promise  and  reality. 

The  16th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution empowered  Congress  to  levy  taxes 
on  "incomes,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived." In  fact,  some  Income  is  taxed 
at  preferential  rates,  some  is  not  taxed 
at  all,  and  some  does  not  even  ht.ve  to 
be  reported  to  the  Government 

Our  tax  system  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
gressive—to tax  people  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay.  But  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  Figures  reported  by  the  chief  of  the 
Census    Bureau's    Population    Division 
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that  in  1968,  the  middle-income 
making  $8,000  to  $10,000  paid 
eral.  State,  and  local  taxes  at  the 
e  rate  as  the  worker  earning  $25,000 
'"  000.  And  the  man  with  less  than 
is  taxed  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
man  making  over  $50,000. 

result  is  unfair,  discriminatory, 
totally  indefensible  as  a  tax  policy, 
it  has  been  getting  worse, 
three  separate  occasions  over  the 
8  years,  we  have  reduced  one  or  the 
of  our  two  progressive  taxes — the 
income  tax  and  the  corporate 
tax.  The  Revenue  Act  of   1971 
reduced  corporate  tax  rates  by  15 
t— the  largest  tax  cut  for  the  cor- 
ions  in  American  history.  Mean- 
there  have  been  dramatic  increases 
iuch  regressive  levies  as  the  social  se- 
tax. 

of  the  more  oppressive  taxes — the 

property  tax — has  now  risen  about 

ar  as  it  can  go.  Increasing  local  gov- 

ent  costs  have  forced  it  up  so  that 

.•  it  places  an  excessive  burden  on  mil- 

of  Americans — many  of  whom  live 

fixed  incomes. 

he   overall   result   is   a   tax   system 

ch  takes  more  from  those  who  can 

afford  it.  and  less  from  those  who 


JJIost  people  now  agree  that  something 
be  done  about  taxes.  In  a  recent 
T15  poll.  69  percent  said  they  could 
pathize  with  a  -taxpayers'  revolt." 
ty-two  percent  felt  that  "the  big  tax 
falls  on  the  little  man  in  this 
try      today."     Sixty-four     percent 
that    taxes    have    reached    the 
ng  point, 
.eform  is  long  overdue. 
'ver    the    years    privileged    financial 
tuaries,  tax  preferences,  and  loop- 
have   been   written   into   the   tax 
ucture  under  various  guises.  Some- 
they  have  been  justified  as  serving 
important  social  purpose  or  pro- 
the   general   economic   welfare, 
e  often  than  not  they  simply  reflect 
general  tendency  of  the  political  and 
power   structure   within   any 
ety  to  design  laws  that  best  serve  the 
of  that  privileged  group, 
j^nyone  who  has  ever  given  serious 
ight  to  reforming  the  tax  system  is 
aware  that  it  is  a  knotty,  diflBcult 
exercise  precisely  because  the 
t  powerful  economic  interest  groups 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  great  bounty 
flows  from  the  inequities.  They  rep- 
a  potent,  organized,  cohesive  po- 
force  which  has  not  been  counter 
in  the  past  by  any  significant 
pressure  from  the  vast,  unorga- 
silent  majority.  These  privileged 
of  taxpayers  and  the  various  as- 
ed  groups  of  peripheral  beneflci- 
represent,  in  fact,  the  very  heart 
I  he  political  power  structure  in  our 
ty. 

is  nothing  unusual  or  mysterious 

it.  The  establishment  in  every  so- 

has  always  legislated   to   protect 

enhance  the  Interests  and  welfare 

power  structure.  This  is  true  re- 

of  the  ideological  nature  of  the 

;lcal  system. 

however,  a  great  change  is  rapid- 
;ing  place  all  across  the  country. 
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Powerful  forces  for  tax  reform  are  co- 
alescing into  a  potent  constituency  for 
the  first  time. 

It  Ls  happening,  as  most  things  seem 
to  happen  in  this  country,  because  of  a 
crisis.  States  and  local  governments  are 
in  serious  fiscal  trouble.  Governors  and 
mayors  are  pleading  for  financial  assist- 
ance The  burdens  of  the  property  tax 
and  financial  support  of  the  school  sys- 
tem have  become  a  major  topic  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  national  level  for  the  first 
time.  And,  finally,  tax  sharing  has  be- 
come an  important  part  of  the  political 
dialog  of  the  country. 

The  President,  presidential  candidates, 
and  political  leaders  of  both  parties  have 
brought  the  issue  up  front  for  discussion 
with  reform  proposals  of  various  kinds. 
In  a  message  to  the  Congress  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year,  the  President  said  he 
would  send  a  tax  reform  proposal  to  the 
Congress  this  year.  The  President  and 
his  Cabinet  members  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  tax  reform  they  are  talking 
about  is  in  the  form  of  a  national  sales 
tax — called  a  value-added  tax— to  be 
used  to  relieve  the  property  tax.  Secre- 
taries Connally  and  Richardson  both  de- 
fended the  value-added  tax  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee. 
Secretary  Richardson  argued  that  a 
value  added  tax  would  not  be  an  addi- 
tional tax  because  it  would  be  used  only 
as  a  replacement  for  the  property  tax 
which  is  simply  another  regressive  tax. 

The  value-added  tax  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  already  onerous  tax  bur- 
den on  lower-  and  middle-mcome  people 
It  would  be  inflationary  smce  the  new 
tax  would  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
product. 

But  whatever  its  merits  or  shortcom- 
ings, this  is  not  the  kind  of  tax  reform 
that  tax  experts.  Members  of  Congress, 
the  press,  and  the  public  have  been  talk- 
ing about.  Certainly,  as  suggested  by  the 
President,  property  tax  relief  on  some 
equitable  basis  is  one  of  many  plausible 
methods  of  revenue  sharing.  However,  it 
is  hardly  defensible  to  levy  a  sales  tax  to 
relieve  property  taxes  while  leaving  mas- 
sive amounts  of  privileged  income  undf  r- 
taxed  or  not  taxed  at  all.  A  value-added 
tax  may  be  a  defensible  proposal  at  some 
time  for  some  purpo.se.  but  it  is  not  a 
defensible  proposal  at  this  time  for  this 
purpose. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  This  was  a 
beginning,  but  it  was  no  more  than  that. 
Many  of  the  worst  tax  loopholes  were 
left  untouched.  Today,  our  tax  system  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  national  disgrace 

As  a  substantial  step  toward  reform,  I 
am  proposing  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1972,  a  comprehensive  program  to  close 
tax  loopholes. 

This  proposal  will  give  dramatic  and 
critically  needed  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments.  The  total 
amount  in  tax  sharing  would  be  $17  bil- 
lion— $16  billion  for  education  and  or 
property  tax  relief  plus  $1  bUlion  addi- 
tional aid  to  States  and  municipalities 
by  providing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  pay  50  percent  of  the  interest 
cost  for  State  and  municipal  bonds. 

First.  This  legislation  would  raise 
about  $16  billion  a  year  in  new  revenue. 


to  be  distributed  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. This  does  not  Include  the 
above-mentioned  $1  billion.  This  money 
could  be  distributed  by  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent formulas.  This  proposal  is  that 
the  money  be  used  directly  to  reduce 
property  taxes,  or  in  the  alternative,  to 
pay  part  of  the  costs  of  local  education. 
This  method  of  distribution  follows  the 
lines  of  the  proposal  under  consideration 
by  the  President,  although  the  revenue 
source  is  different. 

Second.  The  new  funds  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  based  on  a  formula 
which  gives  each  State  an  amount  pro- 
portional to  its  share  of  the  population  of 
the  Nation.  A  breakdown  of  this  distribu- 
tion by  States  is  attached.  Under  this 
formula,  Wisconsin  would  receive  $347 
million  annually. 

Third.  Distribution  of  these  funds  for 
education  would  pay  almost  40  percent  of 
the  total  State  and  local  costs  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  nation- 
wide, and  about  34  percent  of  these  costs 
in  Wisconsin.  These  percentages  are 
based  on  figures  for  the  current  school 
year.  This  would  result  in  substantial 
property  tax  relief. 

Fourth.  Or,  if  these  funds  were  used 
directly  for  property  tax  relief,  it  would 
have  paid  for  44  percent  of  total  prop- 
erty taxes  on  all  homes,  farms,  and  busi- 
nesses, nationwide  in  1971.  In  Wisconsin, 
property  taxes  could  have  been  reduced 
30  to  34  percent  across  the  board— the 
percentage  reduction  is  less  because  Wis- 
consin relies  more  heavily  on  this  tax 
than  the  average  State. 

Fifth.  Finally,  if  we  consider  only  that 
portion  of  the  property  tax  that  goes  to 
finance  the  local  schools,  the  $16  bUlion 
of  new  revenues  would  have  paid  for  87 
percent  of  that  cost  nationwide,  and  50 
percent  in  Wisconsin. 

Note:  figures  for  1971  are  used  since 
that  is  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
they  are  available. 

The  tax  changes  proposed  here  would 
constitute  significant  reform.  They  would 
translate  the  tax  sharing  rhetoric  of  the 
administration  into  meaningful  reality. 
Any  amount  of  tax  sharing  significantly 
less  than  $16  billion  Is  merely  a  temporiz- 
ing ritual  rather  than  a  fundamental  at- 
tack on  the  problem. 

Obviously  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  prove  controversial.  Supporters 
of  reform  and  cosponsors  of  this  bill  are 
not  equally  committed  to  every  detail  of 
each  provision,  but  it  is  recognized  that 
substantial  reform  accomparUed  by  mas- 
sive financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  is  an  important  na- 
tional priority. 

The  test  question  is  whether  when  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  the  reforms  proposed 
are  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
present  situation.  By  that  test,  the  an- 
swer is  overwhelmingly  in  the  aflQrma- 
tive. 

Although  It  will  be  strongly  attacked 
by  those  with  a  vested  Interest  In  the 
present  tax  structure,  this  is  not  a  radical 
program.  It  represents  a  compromise  be- 
tween what  would  be  an  ideal  tax  reform 
and  what  it  may  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish at  this  stage  In  history. 

It  does  not  close  every  loophole.  Rather, 
it  concentrates  on  those  provisions  which 
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are  most  unfair,  and  on  which  there  is 
widest  agreement  simong  the  experts.  It 
incorporates  a  number  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  its  comprehensive  "Tax  Reform 
Studies  and  Proposals  of  December  1968." 
It  has  benefited  from  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  tax 
lawyers  and  economists. 

One  area  that  most  of  the  tax  experts 
agree  is  badly  in  need  of  reform  is  capi- 
tal gains. 

Under  present  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  taxes  only  50  percent  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property — such  as 
real  estate  or  corporate  stock — held  over 
6  months.  The  other  50  percent  is  tax- 
free. 

This  one  provision  removes  about  $16 
billion  from  Federal  taxation.  It  costs  the 
Federal  Treasury  almost  $8  billion  a  year 
in  lost  revenue. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfair.  The 
average  worker  who  must  live  off  his 
hard-earned  wages  is  taxed  at  regular 
income  tax  rates.  But  the  rich  man  can 
invest  his  wealth,  and  then  simply  wait — 
without  lifting  a  finger — until  it  has  in- 
crea.sed  in  value.  At  that  point,  50  percent 
of  his  gain  goes  tax-free. 

Defenders  of  capital  gains  like  to  in- 
voke the  myth  of  the  small  investor  who 
supposedly  would  be  hard  hit  if  this  tax 
preference  were  to  end. 

In  fact,  only  one  taxpayer  in  12  re- 
ceives any  capital  gains.  Only  5  percent 
of  those  earning  under  $10,000  receive 
any ;  and  this  group  receives  only  a  little 
over  1  percent  of  the  total  tax  give- 
away. Meanwhile.  88  percent  goes  to 
families  earning  over  $25,000.  Over  half 
goes  to  people  earning  over  $100,000. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  Many 
capital  gains  beneficiaries  pay  no  tax  at 
all.  This  is  because  no  capital  gains  tax 
is  due  on  property  held  until  death. 

Suppose  a  taxpayer  bought  $5  million 
of  stock  in  1950.  The  company  has  flour- 
ished, and  the  stock'  is  now  worth  $15 
million.  If  he  sells  the  stock,  the  taxpayer 
pays  the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  $10  mil- 
lion increase  in  value.  But  if  he  holds  the 
stock  until  he  dies,  neither  he  nor  his 
heirs  ever  pays  any  capital  gains  tax  on 
the  $10  million. 

The  best  long-term  solution  to  the 
capital  gains  loophole  is  to  treat  these 
gains  like  other  income.  Indeed,  I  will 
shortly  introduce  legislation  to  do  just 
this.  The  investor  would  pay  tax  on  50 
percent  of  the  first  $10,000  of  gains  in  any 
one  year,  but  above  that  he  would  pay 
tax  on  the  whole  gain.  This  proposal  will 
be  introduced  and  considered  separately 
from  the  tax  reform  package  because  it 
is  a  much  more  dramatic  reform  and  is 
not  as  widely  supported  as  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

But  the  proposal  here  is  not  so  broad. 
It  closes  the  major  loophole  in  the  trans- 
fer of  property  at  death.  It  provides  that 
capital  gains  shall  be  taxed  at  death  as 
proposed  both  by  President  Kennedy  and 
by  the  Treasurj'  Department  in  its  com- 
prehensive study  of  1968.  This  alone 
would  add  $2  billion  to  Federal  revenues. 

Another  serious  loophole  is  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance.  This  allows  oil  men  to 
receive  22  percent  of  their  income  tax 
free. 


In  theory,  the  oil  man  gets  the  deple- 
tion allowance  because  his  well  is  being 
"used  up,"  in  the  same  way  that  a  busi- 
nessman receives  depreciation  as  his 
plant  and  machinery  are  wearing  out. 

There  is  one  big  difference,  however.  A 
businessman  can  claim  depreciation  on 
a  machine  up  to  the  amotmt  that  it  cost 
him.  But  the  oil  man  can  receive  the  de- 
pletion allowance  year  after  year  as  long 
as  the  well  is  producing. 

The  result  is  hardly  surprising.  Accord- 
ing to  Treasury  estimates,  the  cost  of  the 
average  oil  well  was  recovered  19  times 
in  1966.  Meanwhile,  the  20  top  oil  com- 
panies were  making  profits  of  $i^4  bil- 
hon  and  paying  taxes  at  the  rate  of  only 
8^2  percent. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  oil  in- 
dustry should  receive  this  special  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  the  Consad  study  prepared 
for  the  Treasury  in  1968  concluded  that 
total  elimination  of  percentage  depletion 
would  have  a  minimal  effect  on  our  oil 
reserves. 

However,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972 
follows  the  more  modest  proposal  made 
by  President  Truman  in  1950:  it  would 
simply  reduce  percentage  depletion  to  15 
percent,  thus  saving  the  Treasury  over 
$400  million  a  year. 

But  not  all  the  tax  loopholes  are  as 
simple  as  capital  gains  and  oil  depletion. 
Some  of  them  actually  serve  a  socially 
useful  purpose. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  tax  exemp- 
tions for  State  and  local  government 
bonds. 

Because  the  interest  from  these  bond.s 
is  tax  free,  investors  are  willing  to  buy 
them  at  lower  interest  rates.  As  a  result. 
hard-pressed  local  governments  can  raise 
funds  at  a  relatively  low  cost  with  a  sav- 
ing to  the  local  taxpayer. 

This  is  one  loophole  that  appears  to 
make  sense. 

But  the  appearance  is  misleading.  In 
fact,  this  IS  an  extremely  wasteful  way  of 
helping  State  and  local  governments.  And 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  waste — as  usual — 
are  the  very  rich. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  Suppose  corporate 
bonds  are  paying  7  percent,  while  tax- 
free  local  government  bonds  pay  4  per- 
cent. 

For  the  average  wage-earner,  his  $100 
corporate  bond  yields  him  $7.  He  pays 
$1.30  in  Federal  taxes,  but  the  re- 
mainder—$5.70 — is  still  more  than  the 
$4  he  could  get  from  tax-exempt  bonds. 
However,  for  the  millionaire — in  the 
70  percent  tax  bracket — the  $7  corporate 
bond  dividend  really  means  $2.10  in  in- 
come, because  $4.90  goes  to  the  Federal 
Govermnent  in  taxes.  Obviously,  he  will 
prefer  the  $4  dividend,  tax-free. 

In  short,  here  is  another  tax  give-away 
that  benefits  only  the  rich. 

True,  this  provision  '.-laves  local  govern- 
ments about  $1  billio.i  in  interest  costs. 
But  the  Federal  Treasury  loses  about  $2 
billion  in  tax  incomf;.  The  difference  is 
about  $1  billion,  of  wjiich  over  80  percent 
goes  to  the  richest  one  percent  of  the 
population. 

The  proposal  in  this  bill  allows  local 
authorities  the  choice  of  continuing  to 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds,  or  of  issuing  tax- 
able bonds  and  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  50  percent  of  the  interest 


cost.  Since  the  50  percent  interest  subsidy 
is  worth  much  more  than  the  lower  inter- 
est cost  re.sultinp  from  the  tax  e.xemption. 
State  and  local  governments  will  have  a 
.'Strong  incentive  to  issue  taxable  bonds. 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  provision  in  no 
way  Violates  their  freedom  of  choice 

A  .similar  proijosal  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  1969, 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  give  an 
additional  $1  billion  of  Federal  funds — 
now  benefitting  investors — to  State  and 
local  governments.  Indeed,  combined 
with  the  $16  billion  that  would  be  re- 
turned directly  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments under  my  proposal,  this  m  effect 
makes  a  total  of  $17  billion  that  could  be 
used  to  finance  the  local  schools,  or  pay 
for  property  tax  relief. 

Numerous  other  tax  changes  are  also 
needed. 

We  should  substitute'  a  S150  credit  for 
the  S750  personal  exemption.  At  present 
e\ery  taxpa\er  gets  a  $750  deduction  for 
each  member  ot  his  family. 

The  problem  is  that  tins  deduction  is 
worth  $105  to  the  low-income  taxpayer 
and  $525  to  the  man  in  the  70-percent 
bracket.  A  S150  credit  would  put  every- 
one on  the  same  footing,  give  a  sizable 
tax  cut  to  most  lower-  and  middle-in- 
come families,  and  raise  SI, 9  billion  for 
the  Federal  Treasury-. 

We  should  repeal  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation system — ADR,  Originally,  we 
were  told  that  this  depreciation  speed-up 
would  help  the  economy  becau-e  it  would 
encourage  businessmen  to  invest  more, 
and  this,  in  turn,  would  create  jobs.  But 
the  ADR  system  has  now  been  in  effect 
over  a  year,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  an 
economist  who  believes  it  ha.s  helped 
anyone  but  corporate  stockholders 
Meanwhile,  it  is  crsting  the  re.^t  of  us 
about  $3  billion  a  year. 

We  should  clo.<^e  the  real  estate  loop- 
hole. A  rich  investor  can  put  up  an 
apartment  building,  take  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  It,  and  use  the  depreciation 
to  shelter  from  tax  hi=  other  ordinary 
income,  such  as  salary  and  dnidends. 
Moreover,  if  he  then  sells  the  building  at 
a  profit,  he  can  frequently  receive  favor- 
able capital  Lams  treatment  on  part  of 
it.  Changms  these  provisions  will  in- 
crease Federal  revenues  by  up  to  SI  bil- 
lion annually. 

We  should  beef  up  the  minimum  tax 
adoptc-d  in  the  1969  Tax  Refomi  Act. 
Tills  provision  was  suptxi.sed  to  end  tax 
avoidance  by  the  rich,  by  making  even 
loophole  income  subject  to  a  small  tax. 
Unfortunately,  the  minimum  tax  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  gentle  "love  tap"  to 
the  rich.  This  is  because  some  income  is 
not  subject  to  the  minimum  tax;  there 
are  overgenerous  exemptions;  and  the 
tax  is  only  10  percent — about  the  average 
rate  paid  by  the  taxpayer  earning  S12,- 
000  a  year.  Changing  these  featu'-e-.  will 
raise  $3  billion  a  year. 

Tliese  eight  proposals  described  so  far 
Will  raise  over  $11  billion  a  year  in  new 
Federal  revenues.  There  are  47  other 
proposed  cliangf  s  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1972,  Tocether.  these  would  raise  well 
over  ?5  billicn  a  year,  to  bring  the  an- 
nual total  for  the  whole  bill  to  over  $16 
billion. 
The    exact    formula    for    distributing 
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th  ise  fundi;  within  a  State  has  yet  to  be 
wc  rked  out.  Certeunly,  it  should  give 
re  atively  greater  assistance  to  areas  of 
nuLjor  need.  Recently,  at  President 
Nitons  request,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  this  question  was  started  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations,  an  organization  of  Federal. 
St  ite,  and  local  government  officials  plus 
representatives  of  the  public.  This  study 
is  low  in  progress. 

n  the  attached  charts,  it  has  been 
as^  umed — for  illustrative  purposes — that 
all  the  new  Federal  revenues  are  dis- 
tri  juted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
po  >ulation,  and  that  the  States  use  the 
fui  ids  to  cut  property  taxes. 

These  charts  suggest  the  tremendous 
ini  >act  that  the  $16  bilhon  of  tax  reform 
re\  enues  could  have  nationwide  in  reduc- 
ing property  taxes  directly  or  in  paying 
loc  il  education  costs. 

]  n  the  charts,  column  1  gives  the  pres- 
enl  property  tax  rates  in  every  Wisconsin 
coiimunity;    column   2   gives  the   rates 
th£  t  would  result  from  a  30-percent  re- 
duction. For  instance,  Milwaukee  would 
go  from  $45  per  thousand  to  S3 1.5  per 
thcusand. 
4iternatively.  if  the  new  funds  were 
to  cut   only   that  portion  of  fcie 
perty  tax  going  to  education  in  Wis- 
these  taxes  could  be  cut  in  half. 
;he  charts,  column  3  shows  the  prop- 
tax  rates  for  education,  and  column 
stiows  the  results  of  a  50-percent  re- 
in these  rates. 
>^though  the  formula  for  distributing 
new  Federal  funds  must  await  the 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
I'emmental  Relations,  one  change 
should — be  made  now:  prop- 
tax  relief  for  the  low-income  elderly. 
Fjroperty    taxes   place    a  particularly 
burden  on  retired  people.  Ac- 
to  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
on  Aging,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  are  being  driven  from 
r  homes  because  of  prohibitive  prop- 
taxes  and  maintenance  costs. 
Under  this  proposal,  in  addition  to  the 
ity  tax  relief  resulting  from  the  tax 
program  already  described,  the 
Government  would  rebate  part 
property  taxes  paid  by  homeown- 
over  65  with  less  than  $6,000  in  in- 
The  portion  of  the  property  tax 
ted  would  depend  on  the  individual's 
(}me.  For  instance,  if  household  in- 
is  $1,000.  75  percent  of  the  prop- 
tax— up  to  $270— would  be  rebated. 
iiJDusehold  income  is  $3,000,  the  home- 
would  have  to  pay  the  f^rst  $60  in 
taxes,  and  75  percent  of  the  re- 
■— up  to  $225 — would  be  rebated 
at  $6,000,  the  rebate  would  be 
out. 

proposal  would  cost  an  estimated 

million.  Similar  programs  exist  in 

^in  and  several  other  States  but 

iligibility  levels  are  usually  far  below 
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course,  property  tax  relief  for  the 
ly  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  much 
;r  problem.  The  State  supreme  court 
decisions  undermining  the  use  of  local 
property  taxes  in  financing  education 
havd  made  some  form  of  general  prop- 
erty tax  reform  inevitable. 
B|it  to  finance  this  reform,  a  compre- 


hensive program  to  plug  tax  loopholes  is 
far  preferable  to  a  new,  national  sales 
tax. 

A  major  tax  reform  effort  of  this  kind 
would  make  our  tax  system  much  more 
equitable.  And  it  would  allow  taxes  to  be 
reduced  for  overburdened  middle-  and 
lower-Income  taxpayers. 

Finally,  it  should   be  noted  that  the 
President's   Commission   on  School  Fi- 
nance filed  its  report  a  few  days  ago.  Its 
most    Important    recommendation    was 
that  the  States  take  over  from  the  local 
districts  the  major  burden  of  financing 
the  schools.  In  view  of  the  recent  court 
decisions  on  the  inequities  of  the  locally 
levied  property  tax  for  school  purposes, 
it  is  inevitable  that  some  such  alternative 
method  will  necessarily  be  adopted.  The 
Commission  boldly  described  the  prob- 
lem. It  stated  that  the  system  of  public 
schools  "is,  today,  in  serious  trouble,  and 
if  we  fail  to  recognize  it.  our  country's 
chance  to  survive  will  all  but  disappear." 
While  their  description  of  tiie  crisis  was 
bold,  their  solution  was  not.  In  view  of 
their  own  conclusion  one  would  think 
they  might  suggest  a  solution  commen- 
surate with  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
they  described.  But  no.  They  could  de- 
scribe a  calamity  but  not  how  to  cope 
with  it.  Somehow  they  dream  that  with  a 
$1  billion  annual  inducement  from  the 
Federal    Treasury,    State    governments 
will  magically  find  a  way  to  a.s.sume  ma- 
jor   responsibility    for    financing    local 
schools.  It  is  far  too  little  and  much  too 
late  for  this  kind  of  palliative  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  respon.se  to  a  chal- 
lenge of  "survival" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  description  of  the  major  provi.sions 
of  this  bill,  a  section -by-section  analy.sis. 
a  table  showing  the  State  shares  of  the 
S16  billion  tax  reform  savings,  a  brief 
description  of  the  proposal  to  provide 
property  tax  relief  for  the  low-income 
elderly,  and  a  table  showing  the  prop- 
erty tax  relief  that  could  be  provided 
under  this  proposal:  in  every  town,  vil- 
lage, and  city  in  Wisconsin  with  over 
1,000  population. 

I  do  this  for  the  purpo.se  of  demon- 
strating specifically  and  dramatically  the 
nature  of  the  property  tax  relief  that 
could  be  given  to  individual  mimicipali- 
ties  all  across  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMAKY    OF    MAJOR    PEOVISIONS    01"    TAX 

Reform  Proposai. 

t.    AMENDMENTS    AFFECTINa    INDr7IDTrAI.S 

fl)  Substitute  a  $150  tax  credit  for  the 
$750  personal  exemption.  At  preeent,  a  per- 
sonal exemption  of  $750  1«  worth  $625  to  the 
top  bracket  taxpayer  and  only  $107  to  the 
taxpayer  In  the  lowest  bracket.  This  change 
would  reduce  taxes  for  approximately  30  mil- 
lion taxpayers  below  $10,000.  Savings  In  fed- 
eral revenues:  $1.9  billion  a  year. 

(2)  Disallow  the  exclusion  from  Income  of 
SlOO  of  dividends.  Present  law  glve.s  no  simi- 
lar exclusion  in  the  case  of  Interest  on  a  sav- 
ings account — a  much  more  common  form  of 
Income  for  poor  and  middle  income  people. 
Savings:  $280  million. 

(3)  Eliminate  the  deduction  for  state  gaso- 
line taxes  where  the  Item  la  a  personal  and 
not  a  business  expense.  Like  the  nondeduc- 
tible federal  gasoline  tax.  the  state  gasoline 


tax  is  eaeentlally  a  charge  for  the  use  of  high- 
way facilities  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
deductible.  Savings:  $300  million. 

(4)  Tax  capital  gains  at  death.  Suppose  a 
taxpayer  bought  $5  million  worth  of  stock 
in  1950,  and  the  stock  la  now  worth  $15  mil- 
lion. If  he  sells  the  stock,  he  will  have  to  pay 
a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  $10  million  Increase 
In  value.  But  If  he  holds  the  stock  and  passes 
It  on  to  his  heirs,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs 
will  ever  have  to  pay  tax  on  the  amount  that 
the  stock  Increased  In  value  while  he  held  It. 
The  heirs  only  pay  taxes  on  any  Increase  In 
value  after  they  Inherited  the  stock.  This 
avoidance  of  the  (lower)  capital  gains  tax 
rates  has  no  economic  Justlflcatlon.  Both 
President  Kennedy  In  1963  and  President 
Johnson's  Treasury  Department  In  1969  rec- 
ommended Its  repeal.  Savings:  $2.0  blUlon. 

(5)  Place  a  15%  celling  on  all  mineral  de- 
pletion allowances.  In  1966,  the  20  top 
American  oil  companies  made  $4^  billion  in 
profits,  yet  they  paid  federal  Income  taxes  at 
the  rate  of  only  8»4%.  The  Treasury  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  average  well  was 
recovered  19  times.  Since  then  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  has  been  reduced  to  22%.  but 
further  reduction  Is  badly  needed.  President 
Trtunan  recommended  a  reduction  to  15%  in 
1950.  Savings:  $400  million. 

(6)  Require  capitalization  of  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  costs,  with  these  costs 
to  be  recovered  over  the  life  of  the  property 
through  depletion  allowances.  At  present,  oil 
drilling  costs  are  deducted  from  income  as 
current  expenses,  even  though  they  are  In 
effect  capital  Investments  whose  costs  should 
be  spread  over  the  life  of  the  property.  This 
provision  would  require  that  these  costs  be 
treated  as  investments.  Savings:  $750  million 
the  first  year,  and  $300  million  a  year  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

II.     .^MENDMENTS   AFTECTlNG   CORPORATIONS 

(V)  Repeal  the  ADR  system  of  deprecia- 
tion. Before  1971,  the  rules  governing  depre- 
ciation maintained  a  direct  link  between  the 
depreciation  claimed  by  taxpayers  and  the 
actual  "wearing  out"  of  equipment.  Taxpav- 
czA  were  not  allowed  to  depreciate  for  tax 
purposeo  more  rapidly  than  they  were  actually 
repLacing  the  equipment.  The"  Asset  Depre- 
ciation Range  (ADR)  system  broke  this  link, 
and  allowed  taxpayers  a  20%  speed-up  of 
depreciation  schedules.  This  provision  would 
return  us  to  the  earlier  rules.  Savings:  $2.4 
hUlion  In  1972;  $3.0  billion  annually  there- 
af:er. 

1 8)  Tax  the  Income  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  US.  corporations  on  a  current  basis.  At 
the  present  time,  the  earnings  of  these  sub- 
-sidlaries  are  not  taxed  by  the  U.S.  until  thev 
are  brought  home.  This  creates  an  incentive 
f'T  U.S.  corporations  to  invest  abroad.  Sav- 
l"g.3:  $170  million. 

(9)  Repeal  DISC.  Under  a  provision  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971.  a  U.S.  export  firm  can 
set  up  a  paper  corporation  (known  as 
"DISC"),  channel  Its  exports  through  Us 
DISC,  and  thus  escape  50  ^r  of  the  corpora- 
tion income  tax  on  its  export  earnings.  This 
provision  would  close  this  new  loop-hole  and 
.subject  e.\port  earnings  to  the  same  tax  rates 
as  exist  for  other  kinds  of  Income.  Savings: 
$170  million  the  first  year  and  Increasmg 
amounts  thereafter. 

HI     .^ME.N-DMENTS  AFFECTING  INDrVIDrALS  AND 
CORPORATIONS 

(10)  Provide  a  federal  Interest  subsidy  to 
encourage  states  and  municipalities  to  Issue 
taxable  bonds.  At  present,  Interest  from  these 
bonds  is  tax-free.  This  allows  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  badly  needed  funds  at  rela- 
tively low  Interest  rates.  Unfortunately,  it 
aLso  provides  an  easy  vehicle  for  the  wealthy 
to  avoid  taxes.  Under  this  provision,  local 
governments  could  continue  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds;  alternatively,  they  could  Issue 
taxable  bonds  and  receive  a  federal  subsidy 
of  50"^  of  the  Interest  cost.  This  would  raise 
little  or  no   money  for   the  federal  govern- 
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ment,  but  It  would  save  considerable  amounts 
lor  local  governments  electing  to  use  the  new 
system,  (A  slmUar  provision  was  adopted  by 
the  House  in  1969.) 

(11)  Provide  that  a  capital  asset  must  be 
held  for  at  least  12  months  to  qualify  as  a 
long-term  gain.  At  present,  the  holding  pe- 
riod Is  6  months.  Any  realized  Increase  in 
value  resulting  from  the  sale  of  an  asset  held 
o\er  6  months  is  taxed  at  the  (reduced) 
capital  gains  rates.  This  provision  would 
lengthen  the  holding  period  to  12  months. 
(Adopted  by  the  House  in  1969.)  Savings: 
SISO  million. 

il2)  Alter  the  charitable  deduction  In  the 
case  of  appreciated  capital  assets.  As  a  result 
of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  If  capital  assets 
which  have  appreciated  In  value  are  given  t-o 
a  private  foundation,  the  charitable  deduc- 
tion is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  capital 
gain  the  Individual  would  have  had  If  he  had 
sold  the  property  at  fair  market  value.  This 
provision  extends  this  rule  to  gifts  of  appre- 
ciated property  to  any  charity. 

1 13 1  Limit  the  allowable  depreciation  on 
rental  real  estate  to  straight-line.  Thus,  if  a 
building  has  a  "life"  of  50  years,  the  taxpayer 
would  be  limited  to  depreciation  of  2'v  of  its 
cost  la  a:iy  one  year.  The  use  of  accelerated 
depreciation  methods  has  been  a  major  fea- 
ture of  the  rental  real  estate  tax  shelter.  Sav- 
ings- $300  million. 

( 14)  Provide  that  if  depreciable  real  estate 
Is  sold  at  a  gain,  the  gain  shall  be  treated  as 
ordinary  Income  to  the  extent  of  the  depre- 
ciation taken.  Thus,  suppose  an  invester 
purchases  a  piece  of  real  estate  for  $1  million, 
takes  $200,000  In  depreciation  In  the  first 
five  years,  and  then  sells  the  property  for  $1.3 
million.  Since  the  property  was  sold  at  a  gain, 
he  would  pay  taxes  at  regular  Income  tax 
rates  on  the  $200,000.  This  provides  for  real 
estate  essentially  the  same  rules  that  are 
applied  under  existing  law  for  recapture  of 
depreciation  on  personal  property  sold  at  a 
gain  Savings:  $100  million. 

rV.    MINIMUM    TAX 

(15)  Add  to  the  list  of  tax  preferences  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  tax:  (1)  credit  allowed 
for  the  Investment  credit:  and  (2)  tax- 
exempt  Interest  on  state  and  local  bonds. 

This  section  would  also  reduce  the  $30,000 
exemption  for  tax  preferences  to  $12,000,  and 
repeal  the  provision  allowing  regular  income 
taxes  to  be  deducted  from  the  preference  in- 
come 

(16)  Increase  the  minimum  tax  rate's  to 
50"^  of  the  regular  Income  tax  rates.  The 
minimum  tax  was  set  at  10'^^  In  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969.  This  provision  would  make 
this  tax  progressive. 

v.    ESTATE    AND    GIFT    TAXES 

1 17)  Integrate  estate  and  gift  taxes. 
Present  law  discriminates  heavily  in  favor 
of  those  who  give  away  their  wealth  partly 
through  life-time  gifts  and  partly  at  deatk, 
as  against  those  who  pass  on  all  their  wealth 
at  death.  In  part,  this  Is  because  both  the 
gift  tax  and  estate  tax  schedules  are  progres- 
sive Thus,  the  man  who  transfers  property 
both  by  gift  and  at  death  gets  to  start  at 
the  bottom  of  two  separate,  progressive  rate 
structures.  This  section  would  Integrate  the 
e'-tate  and  gift  taxes  so  that  the  tax  brackets 
for  property  transferred  at  death  are  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  taxable  gifts.  The 
wealth  transferred  at  death  is  taxed  as  if 
It  were  "stacked"  on  top  of  the  lifetime  gifts. 

(18)  Impose  a  tax  on  property  passed  on 
through  generation-skipping  trusts.  Under 
present  law,  it  is  possible  to  partially  avoid 
the  estate  tax  by  tra:isferrlng  property  to 
grandchildren  or  great  grandchildren  with- 
out a  transfer  tax  being  paid  by  the  Inter- 
vening generation  or  generations.  This  pro- 
vision would  close  this  loop-hole. 

(19)  Limit  the  charitable  deduction  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  similar  to  that  In  exist- 
ence for  Income  tax  purposes.  Under  present 


law,  a  decedent  can  give  his  entire  estate  to 
a  private  foundation  created  by  his  will. 
and  pay  no  federal  estate  tax.  This  provision 
limits  the  charitable  deduction  to  50%  of 
the  gross  estate. 

STATE    SHARES    OF  J16   BILLION   TAX   REFORM  SAVINGS 
(Based  on  1970  populationi 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota- 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana    

Nebraska 

Nevada    _ 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah        

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming, 


Note.  II  the  $16,000,000,000  raised  through  tax  relorm  were 
distributed  to  the  Stales  on  the  basis  of  population,  this  table 
shows  how  much  each  State  would  receive. 

PROPERTY     TAX     RELIEF     FOR     LOW-INCOME 
PEOPLE      OVER      65 

This  proposal  would  provide  a  tax  credit 
against  federal  Income  taxes  for  unustially 
high  property  taxes  on  a  personal  residence. 
It  Is  modeled  after  the  Wisconsin  law.  Prop- 
erty taxes  are  considered  unusually  high  if 
they  exceed  a  certain  percentage  of  house- 
hold Income.  After  determimng  the  amount 
of  the  tax  which  Is  exceeslve,  75  percent  of 
the  excessive  p>art  Is  reUeved. 

According  to  the  formula,  the  cutoff  point 
Is  $6,000— an  elderly  person  earning  over  this 
amount  would  get  no  help.  Moreover,  the  tax- 
payer could  only  use  up  to  $360  of  his  prop- 
erty tax  In  computing  his  credit.  (Otherwise 
very  large  credits  would  be  available  to  peo- 
ple living  on  large  estates. ) 

To  preserve  equity  between  owners  and 
renters,  it  Is  assumed  that  25  percent  of  the 
rent  payment  la  in  effect  payment  for  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  thus  eligible  for  the  credit. 

Since  many  of  those  eligible  for  this  assist- 
ance do  not  earn  enough  to  pay  federal 
Income  taxes,  the  property  tax  relief  for  them 
would  be  In  the  form  of  a  direct  federal  cash 
refund  rather  than  a  tax  credit. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  pro- 
posal would  work.  The  table  gives  the  tax 
credit  (or  cash  refund)  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  jKwr  homeowners  over  65  paying 
projjerty  taxes  of  $300: 


Percentage 
ol  U.S. 

State  shares 

population 

(millions) 

1.67 

K67 

.15 

2i 

,86 

138 

.93 

149 

9.69 

1,550 

1.07 

171 

1.47 

235 

.27 

43 

3.30 

528 

2.23 

357 

.37 

59 

.35 

56 

5.40 

864 

2.52 

403 

1.37 

219 

1.09 

174 

1.28 

205 

1.77 

283 

.48 

77 

1.94 

310 

2.76 

442 

4.31 

690 

1.85 

2% 

1.08 

173 

2.27 

363 

.34 

54 

.72 

115 

.24 

38 

.36 

58 

3.48 

557 

.49 

78 

8.84 

1,414 

2.47 

395 

.30 

48 

5.17 

827 

1.24 

198 

1.24 

198 

5.73 

917 

i:^ 

74 
202 

.32 

5! 

1.91 

30b 

5.44 

870 

.51 

82 

.22 

35 

2.26 

362 

1.66 

266 

.85 

136 

2.15 

344 

.16 

26 

Household  income 

Credit  or  refund 

$1,000 

»225 

2,000 

210 

3,000 

180 

4,000 

120 

5,000 

45 

6,000 

0 

Thus,  for  an  elderly  homeowner  with  in- 
come of  $3,000,  the  credit  i  or  refund)  would 
be  $180.  He  would  have  to  pay  the  other  $120 

himself.' 

PROPERTY      TAX     RATES     IN      WISCONSIN 

Under  the  Nelson  program,  property  taxes 
nationwide  could  be  reduced  by  30  percent 
Alternatively,  if  this   proposal  were  applied 
to  school  taxes  alone.  It  would  allow  a  60 
percent  reduction  of  these  taxes. 

This  table  shows  how  much  local  property 
taxes  could  be  reduced  In  each  town,  vil- 
lage and  city  in  Wisconsin  with  over  1.000 
population.  Column  1  shows  the  prtsT.t 
total  property  tax  rate  in  each  Wisconsi:. 
tax  district,  in  dollars  of  tax  per  th^u&and 
dollars  of  property.  Column  2  shows  the  re- 
sults of  a  30  percent  reduction  in  these  rates. 
Colximn  3  shows  the  present  property  tax 
rates  used  to  finance  the  local  schools.  Col- 
umn 4  shows  the  results  of  a  50  percent  re- 
duction In  these  rates. 

The  tax  rates  presented  here  are  based  on 
"full  value".  Each  year,  the  Wlsconsi:-.  De- 
partment of  Revenue  determines  the  actual 
market  value  of  general  property  through- 
out the  state.  The  "full  value"  tax  rate  is 
simply  the  total  property  tax  paid  divided 
by  the  actual  market  val\:e  of  the  property 
These  tax  rates  have  been  computed  for 
every  tax  district  in  the  state  and  are  com- 
parable. The  Department  of  Revenue  also 
lists  property  tax  rates  based  on  local  assess- 
ment Since 'dlffere:n  tax  districts  are  at  dif- 
fering percentage:-  cf  full  value,  these  tax 
rates  are  not  comparable,  and  therefore  have 
not  been  reproduced  here : 

TOWNS.  VILUkGES  AND  CITIES  OVER  1  000  POPULATION 
(Rates  in  dollars  per  thousand] 


Total  Property 

Total    property    Property      tax  rate 

property     tax  rate     lax  rate      for  edu- 

tax  rate    (30  per-    tor  edu-  cation  (50 

(percent)    cent  re-      cation         percent 

Suction)  (percent)  reduction) 


Tax  distncl 


ADAMS  COUNTY 
Cities.  Adams 32.36 

ASHLAND  COUNTY 

Cities: 

Ashland 34.43 

Mellen 37.37 

BARRON  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Rice  Lake 28.02 

Stanley 29.96 

Cities: 

Barron 34.39 

Chetek 33.29 

Cumberland 36.28 

Rice  Lake 33.57 

BAYFIELD  COUNTY 

Cities:  Washburn 39.30 

BROWN  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Allouel 28.69 

Astiwaubenon 27.22 

Believue 26.03 

De  Pere 24.78 

Eaton 26.68 


22.56 


24.10 
26. 159 


19.614 
20.972 

24.073 
23.303 
25.396 
23.499 


27.51 


17.27 


19.72 
25.57 


19.25 
20.43 

20.99 
20.80 
22.56 
21.91 


8.635 


9.86 
12.785 


9  625 
10.215 

10.495 
10.40 
11.28 
10.955 


22. 8C       U.40 


20.053 

18.79 

9.395 

19.054 

18.77 

9  385 

18.221 

17.80 

8.90 

17.346 

17.7b 

8.875 

18.676 

17.67 

8.835 

'  The  formula  itself  is  as  follows:  the  credit 
(or  refund)  Is  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
property  tax  paid  by  the  elderly  homeowner. 
minus  3  percent  of  any  Income  above  $1,500 
and  up  to  $3,000:  6  percent  of  any  income 
above  «3  (XK)  and  up  to  $4  600  and  9  percent 
of  any  Income  above  $4,500  and  up  to  $6,000 
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iUFFflLO  CO'J'ITY 

Founta.n  City 
V-)-'dO'.; " 


j.vns 

Br.li  01 

Bo;he-'-,vnV. 
Chariestown 

Chilto.i. 

Harrison 

f-tew  Hcls'ein. 

"anrouL 

S'ockbndge 

Wacdville.... 


C 


C^t 


Ci 


Tc/  "5 
4 


B 


TOWNS.    VILLAGES 
[Rates 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


S    CITIES    OVER    l.OCO— Contin. 
n  dollars  per  thousjnd] 


March  21,  1972 


ed 


Tax  district 


jlenmo  re. 

Hobart 

Hoilaid ." 

Humcoidt 

Lanvrencp 

MorfisoT 

New  Denmark 
P:!tSfiel3 

Scott     

Suj.nico 

»Vr:ght5!C«n.. 

'■ages. 

Deirna-v 

Hc*arl 

P^jlaski ". 

Aiightstown. 
'jes 

D?  Per=. 

Green  Bay 


Total 
property 
ta«  rate 

(oercent) 


Total 
property 
tax  rate 
(30  per- 
cent re- 


Property 
tax  rate 
for  edu- 
cation 


Proparty 
tax  rate 

for  edu- 
cation (50 
percent 


Tax  district 


Total 
property 
tax  rate 

(percent) 


Total 

property 
tax  rate 
(30  per- 
cent re- 
duction) 


Property 

Property      fax  rate 

tax  rate      for  edu- 

for  edu-    cation  (50 

cation         percent 

(percent)  reduction) 


Tax  district 


Total 
property 
tax  rate 

(percent) 


Total 
property 
tax  rate 
(30  per- 
cent re- 


-  ^  Property 
Property  tax  rate 
fax  rate  for  edu- 
foredu-  cation  (50 
cation  percent 
duction)  (percent)  reduction 


duction)  (percent)  reduction) 


25.02 
26.22 
23.86 

26.54 

24  i; 

25  11 

25.  92 

22.  f  3 
22.04 

23,  14 
24.25 

28  3C 
2!  3^ 
32,21 

26,  35 

31  72 

32,70 


40.59 
33.76 


17.514 
18.354 

15.  702 

18  578 

17  !08 
18,004 
13  344 
15  981 
15,428 

16.  138 
15.975 

19  .31'} 
15.379 

12-  547 

20.  195 

22.  204 
II  890 


28.413 
26.  432 


Cfies 

-pcletcn 

Br'lliOn 

Ctl'ltOn       _    _] 

NeA  Holste  n .' 

I  HIPPErtA    CCUNTy 

s 

Anson 

Delmar \\\\ 

Eagle  Point."".'"' 


■^^ii.e     

-afayet'e 
*tiea'on 
es 

3loomer. 
:tiiDpe«a  Falls. 
or'-eii 
tanley '. 


CLARK  COUNTY 

'DDCtsford 

'"enwood 

:iai 

iei;,s,il;e ] 

wen 

tinrp...;"" 


24.63 
30.82 

32.50 
32.85 
23.98 
31.49 

25.06 
28-  59 
25.  97 


24.46 
27,24 


2-:'.  40 
25.57 
19  30 
24.21 
18.10 
19.01 
22.06 

36,  52 
28  77 
31  60 
28,42 


39.  6C 
40.96 
39.98 

38.84 
34  76 
36.  77 


17.241 
21.574 
22.75 
22,  995 

16.  786 
22.  043 

17.  542 

20  in 
13  r9 

20.  28b 
17.  122 
19  068 

21,  091 


14  280 

17.899 

13,510 

16.947 

12.67 

13,307 

15.442 

25  564 

20,  139 
22.  12 

19  894 


'2 

672 
986 
188 

332 
739 


COLUMBIA  COUMV 

ekorra. . 

odi .'..'.".'.' 

vocena 

Vilfeges: 

'  ardeeville 

oynette ''. 

s: 

( olumbus 

Lpdi "". 

rtaje 

=consn  Dells.. . 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

C.ti 


23  88 
19  76 

2C,  37 

29.07 
30.79 

32.  Q3 
30.  92 
27  44 
31.94 


15,  716 
13  832 
14,6C'9 

20.  349 
21,553 

22  414 
21,644 
19,  208 
22.  358 


en    . . . 


du 


32,13      22,49! 


5ANE  COUNTY 


1''"-.- 
ooming  Gro»e 
Bristol 
B  jrke. 

C  instiana 

C  ittage  Grove 

Djnkirk 

D  inn 

T  fchburg 
^  idison. 
M  ddleton 


23.73 
23,80 

24  19 
21   83 

25  76 
24.63 
24.  16 
24,90 
24  37 
26,51 
30.46 


16.611 

16,66 

15  933 

15,281 

17,932 

17,276 

16.912 

17.430 

17  059 

18,557 

21  322 


16.91 

16  50 
13   13 

18,44 

r  21 

17.47 
17.75 

15  35 
V  83 
15,91 
16,95 

20  21 

16  29 
19  31 


13,03 
19.53 


22.39 

20.  45 


16.82 

20.  51 
20  51 
20,66 
19.72 

20.  57 
18.50 
20,43 

18,  4'J 

18  65 
16  61 
23  96 
2';. '1 


15  83 
17  31 
16.  C8 
17.66 
13-42 
15.94 
15  36 

22.  09 
13.60 
22  63 

17,96 


23.24 
27  84 
33,85 
19.  84 
25.  42 
23  14 


19  92 
17  63 
13.83 


22.  35 

20,  55 

19  62 
18.43 
18,59 
17.93 


13.67 


19  65 
19  24 
13.71 
18,34 
21,91 
20,79 
19.34 
21,39 
20.37 
22,56 
25,45 


9.  065 

9-22 

8,505 

8.725 

8.88 

7.975 

8.91 

7,955 

8  475 

10.  105 

8,  145 
9.655 

9.  175 

9.015 
9.765 


11.195 
10.  225 


8.41 
10.255 
ia255 
10.33 

9.86 
10.  285 

9.45 
10.215 

9.20 

9.325 
8.305 
11.98 
10.355 


'  Q4 
i  655 
8  ''4 
8^83 
6.71 
7,97 
8   18 


045 
6: 
315 
98 


11,62 
13,92 
16.923 
9,92 
12,  71 
11.57 


9,96 
8.815 

9.415 


P5 
3j5 


9,  31 
9,215 
9,  295 
8.965 


9.335 


9.825 

9,62 

9  355 

9  17 

10  955 

lo.  395 

9.67 

10,695 

10,  185 

11-28 

12.725 


OfeP"'--- 26.69  lg.683 

Pleasant  Springs....      24.91  17.437 

Roxtlufy 23.75  16.625 

""'land 23.61  16.527 

Soringdale 21.81  15.267 

Springfield 23.24  16.268 

Sun  Prairie 23.03  16.121 

'^sfofa 23.99  16.793 

Vienna 23.07  16.149 

WesfDort 23.30  I6.310 

,    *nd5or 21.73  15.211 

V  I'^ges 

Biack  Earth 31.32  21.924 

C'lss  Plains 30.24  21.168 

Deerrell   27.92  19.544 

Deforest.. 21.16  15.127 

^'aple  Bluff 22.74  15.918 

Marsnall     28.55  19.985 

Mazomanie 31,43  22  001 

"''cFarland 30.46  21.322 

Mount  Hcreb 27.27  19  089 

O'egon-.     31.80  22.26 

Shorewood  Hills 25.56  17  89'' 

Verona... 30.12  21.084 

Waunakee 28.51  19.957 

Cities: 

Madison 32,56  22.792 

Middleton  28.97  20  279 

Monona   - 28.25  19;775 

Stojgtiton 29.58  20.706 

Sun  Prairie 26.26  18.382 

DODGE  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Ashippun. 28.34 

Beaver  Dam 20.86 

Ctiester 19. 06 

Emmet 27.16 

Fox  Lake 22.92 

Herman 30.57 

Hubbard 26.33 

Hustisford 27.20 

Lebanon 31.05 

Leroy 28.06 

Lomira 21  20 

Lowell 25.61 

Oak  Grove 27.25 

Rubicon 31.62 

Ttieresa...    27.03 

Trenton 22  51 

Westford 23.69 

Villages: 

Lomira 29  94 

Randolph ;.'  29.66 

Cities 

Bearer  Dam 89 

Fox  Lake 33.76 

Hereon 32.40 

Juneau 30.60 

Ma/ville 29.73 

Watertown 33.57 

Waupun 28.97 

DOOR  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Brussels.  -    23.14 

Liberty  Grove 19.37 

Nase^aupee 22.19 

Sevastopol     22. 15 

Cite;    Sturgeon  Say..  31,36 

COUGLAS  COUNTY 

Towns 

P-'f^iand 20.05  14.035 

Superior 22,19  15,533 

C 'les   Superior. 35.66  24.973 

DUNN  COUNTY 

Towns 

Menomono     23.51  16.457 

S^-  ng  E.oor.     24.49  17.143 

„j3">e'-     - 23.23  16.261 

Villages.  Colfax  34.09  23.963 

Cities:  Utenomonie 35.73  25.011 

£AU  CLAIRE  COUNTY 


20.22 
20.52 
19.76 
18.59 

17.58 
19.05 
18.70 
19.89 
17.05 
19,36 
18.59 

24.15 
22.86 
21.40 
18.02 
21.03 
20.57 
22.08 
24.02 
17.36 
22.76 
19,98 
22.52 
19.97 

20.29 
21.40 
23.08 
19.89 
22.98 


10.11 

10.26 
9,88 
9.295 
8.79 

9.525 
9.35 
9.945 
8,  525 
9  63 
9.295 

12.075 
11.43 
10.70 
9.01 

10.515 
10.285 
11.04 
12.01 

8.68 
11.38 

9,99 
11.26 

9.985 

10.145 
10.70 
11.54 
9.995 
11.49 


17.21 


17.49 

16.97 
18.12 
19.39 
19.13 
17.37 
18.73 
19.55 
18.13 
17.12 
18.82 
21.16 
17.75 
18.55 
19,87 
19.10 
17.63 

18.13 
20.13 

22.29 
22.63 
20.28 


.605 


8.745 
8.485 
9,06 
9.695 
9.565 
8.685 
9,365 
9.775 
9.065 
8,56 
9  41 
10, 58 
8,875 
9,275 
9-935 
9  55 


9,065 
10,065 

11,145 
11-315 
10. 14 


19.838 

21.89 

10.945 

14.602 

15.45 

7.725 

13.342 

16.94 

8.47 

19.012 

19.88 

9.94 

16.044 

15.63 

7.815 

21.399 

22.86 

11.43 

18.431 

17.76 

8.88 

19.040 

18.10 

9.05 

21.735 

21.03 

10.515 

19.642 

20.97 

10.495 

14.840 

15.09 

7.545 

17.927 

17.89 

8.945 

19.075 

20.88 

10.44 

22.  134 

23.76 

11.88 

18.921 

19.78 

9-89 

15.757 

16.97 

8.485 

16.583 

16.62 

8.31 

20. 958 

16.88 

8-44 

20. 762 

19.90 

9.95 

21.623 

18.61 

9.305 

23. 632 

18.97 

9.485 

22.630 

20.33 

10.19 

21.420 

19.95 

9.975 

20.811 

22.36 

11.18 

23. 499 

20.68 

10.34 

20. 279 

18.42 

9.21 

20.  79 

10.395 

16. 10 

8.05 

17.37 

8-685 

16. 198 

17.55 

8.775 

13.559 

13  47 

6.735 

15.  533 

17.33 

8  665 

15.505 

17.56 

8.78 

21.962 

17.89 

8.945 

13.37 
14.79 
20.31 


17.15 
17.78 
16  60 
20.83 
20.82 


Towns 

Brunswick... 22.09 

Pleasant  Valley 24.21 

Seymour. 19.85 

Union 24.  51 

Wastiington 21,68 

Cities: 

AltDona 30,61 

Augusta 34,47 

Eau  Claire .     .  29  40 


15.463 
16.947 
13.895 
17.157 
15,175 

21  427 
24,129 
20,  580 


17  99 

18,11 
20,78 


8.945 

7.395 

10.155 


8.575 

8.89 

8.30 

10.415 

10.41 


8  99 

9  05 
10.395 
10.175 

9.15 

10,52 
10  91 
10.56 


FLORENCE  COUNTY 

Towns:  Florence 27.26  19.082 

FOND  DU  LAC 
COUNTY 

Towns: 

^I'f,   -- .  25.56  17.892 

^slilO'd 24.30  17.010 

«"tiurn 23.40  16.380 

Byfon 24.90  17.430 

Calumet ...  24.93  17.451 

ttlen.   20.44  14.308 

Eldorado 24.66  17.262 

Empire 20.23  14.161 

Fond  du  Lac 22.20  15.540 

forest 22.59  15.813 

Friendship 21.44  15.008 

Lamartine 26.29  18.403 

Marshfield 25.02  17.514 

Osceola 24.56  17  192 

"'PO" -  .  -  25.38  17.766 

Taycheedah..  23.68  16.576 

Waupun... 21.68  15.175 

ViOages- 

Campbellsport 28.56  20.062 

North  Fond  du  Lac.  27  10  18  970 

Cities: 

Fond  du  Lac. 37.70  26,390 

R'Pon- --    .  34.04  23.828 

Waupun. .  31.54  22.  C78 

FOREST  COUNTY 

Towns- 

Laona. 29.62  20.735 

Wabeno    ...  30.  57  21   399 

Cities    Crandon .  32.51  22.757 

GRANT  COUNTY 

Towns' 

Hazel  Green 26.07  18.245 

Jimestown...    .  24  46  17  122 

Pl'iitenlle 27.70  19.'390 

Rotasi 30.62  21.434 

South  Lancaster 27.72  19.404 

Villages 

Cassviile 10.17  7.497 

Dickeyville... 26.06  18  242 

Muscoda 24,14  23.898 

Cities; 

Boscobel 34.79  24  '53 

Cuba  City 31.05  21.736 

Fennimore 36.02  25.214 

Lancaster 33.30  23.310 

Platteville 34.61  24.227 

GREEN  COUNTY 


Towns: 

Clarno 25.34  17738  19.69  9  345 

Jeferson 25.36  17.752  19  00  9  50 

Monroe- 23.50  16.450  17.66  8  83 

Villages:  New  Glarus..  30.62  21.434  23  43  11715 

Cities: 

Brodhead 34  53  24.171  22  48  1124 

'•looroe 27.57  19.299  19.23  9.615 

GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY 


Towns: 

Brooklyn 21  94  15.358  17.18 

Green  Lake 23.44  16.408  18  47 

Cities: 

Be'lin 26.  14  18,298  17  99 

Green  Lake 26,16  18,312  16  86 

Markesan 23.52  ]9.954  20  38 

Pfnceton 26.72  18.704  18  84 


IOWA  COUNTY 

Towns' 

*'«"'    „ 28.^)6      19  642        19  23         9  615 

,  Dodgeville 28,35      19,845        19.78         S  89 

Cities: 

?°''86>'i'Je 35.14      24,598        20.54        10.955 

Mineral  Point 39  87      27, 9f>9        21.91         10.955 

IRON   COUNTRY 

Towns:  Mercer 27.14       18  958        18  11 

C''es,  Hurley 43.17      30.219        22.55 


10,39 

9,695 

19.30 

9,65 

22.72 

11.36 

22.26 

11,13 

20.00 

V'  :'0 

10.71 

5,355 

20,24 

!  \  12 

23.13 

11.565 

21.38 

10.69 

20.19 

r'',  095 

22.  CO 

11  en 

21.37 

10,655 

22.97 

11.485 

8  59 
9. 235 

8.995 
8,43 

10,19 
9.42 

9.  055 
11.275 


JiCKSON  COUNTY 

C  !  es    Black  River 
F.»lis... 


37.79      26.453        22.97        11.485 
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Tax  district 


Total 

property 

tax  rate 

(percent) 


Total 
property 
tax  rate 

(30  per- 
cent re- 


Property 
tax  rate 

for  edu- 
cation 


Property 
tax  rate 
for  edu- 
cation (50 
percent 


duction)  (percent)  reduction) 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Altaian 21.48 

ColdSpring 24.55 

Concord 24.40 

Farminton 24.93 

Ixonia 27.22 

Jefteison... 19.34 

Koshkonong 23.34 

Lake  Mills 22.44 

Millord 21.24 

Oakland 25.06 

Sullivan 23.20 

Watertown 26.74 

Villages:  Palmyra 31.42 

Cities: 

Fort  Atkinson 30.03 

Jefferson 29.10 

LakeMills 26.67 

Waterloo 29.25 

Watertown. 33.26 

Wnitewater... 37.29 

JUNEAU  COUNTY 


Cities: 
EIroy 

Mauston 

New  Lisbon. 


15.  036 

19.00 

9.50 

17.185 

21.13 

10.565 

17.080 

19.60 

9.80 

17.451 

20.13 

10.065 

19.054 

21.15 

10.575 

13.538 

18.03 

9.015 

16.338 

20.68 

10.34 

15.708 

19.22 

9.61 

14.868 

18.16 

9.08 

17.542 

22.73 

11.365 

16.240 

18.73 

9.365 

18.718 

20.02 

10.01 

21.994 

22.43 

11.215 

21.021 

20.37 

10.185 

20.  370 

18.57 

9.335 

18.669 

18.21 

9.105 

20.475 

23.16 

11.58 

23.282 

20.39 

10.195 

26. 103 

23.21 

11.505 

35.21 

24.647 

21.10 

10.55 

38.56 

26.  992 

23.28 

11.61 

39.96 

27.972 

23.68 

11.85 

KENOSHA  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Brighlon 26  67  18.669 

Bristol... 29.13  20.391 

Pans. 26-78  18  746 

Pleasant  Prairie 27.08  18.956 

Randall 28  83  20.181 

Salem 31.47  22.029 

Somers _.       25.81  18.067 

Wheatland 29.53  29.671 

Villages: 

Paddock  Laka 36-35  25.445 

Silvei  Lake 39.  17  27.419 

Twin  Lakes 34.11  23.877 

Cit:es   Kenosha 36.30  25.41 

KEWAUNEE  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Carlton  21.26  14.882 

Luxemburg 26.47  18.529 

f^ontpelier 24.47  17.129 

Red  River 22.96  16.072 

W.Kewaunee 25.91  18.137 

Cities: 

Algoma 32.54  22.773 

Kewaunee 28.38  20.216 

LA  CROSSE  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Campbell 18.90  13.230 

Farmington... 30.26  21.182 

Greenfield   .  24  %  17  472 

Hamilton 26.61  18.627 

Medary _ 19,47  13.629 

Onalaska.. 24.75  17.325 

,  Shelby 19.41  13.587 

Villages: 

Holmen 29.91  20.937 

WestSalem 30.07  21.049 

Cities: 

Lacrosse. 25.30  17.710 

Onalaska 28.20  19.740 

LAFAYETTE  COUNTY 


Cities: 
Oarlington. 
Shullsburg. 


39.  03 
29.45 


27.351 
20.615 


LANGLADE  COUNTY 

Towns:  Antigo. 27.23  19.061 

Cities:  Antigo 38.26  26,782 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Bfadley 22.32  15.624 

Merrill 26.03  18.221 

Pme  River 27.37  19.159 

Scott 28.10  19.670 

Cities: 

t^errill. 37.43  26.101 

Tomahawk 30.77  21.539 


20.64 

10  32 

23.28 

11.64 

25.06 

12.53 

21.25 

10.625 

23.20 

11,60 

25.  80 

12.90 

21.51 

10.955 

23  76 

11.88 

25,67 

12.835 

28.67 

14.335 

25.75 

12.875 

20.66 

10  33 

16.86 

8.43 

18.47 

9.235 

16.78 

8.39 

16.01 

8-005 

18.62 

9-31 

21.49 

10.745 

18.20 

9.10 

14.50 

7.25 

21.99 

10.995 

17.68 

8.84 

21.43 

10.715 

18.63 

9.315 

20.45 

10.225 

13.53 

6.765 

23.62 

11.81 

19.99 

9.995 

15.14 

7.570 

21.04 

10.52 

21.49 
17.93 


18.52 
19.47 


10.745 
8.990 


9.260 
9.735 


14 

34 

7.17 

17.70 

8.850 

18.06 

9.03 

19 

10 

9.55 

18 

27 

9.135 

23 

75 

11.875 

Tax  district 


Total 

property 

tax  rate 

(percent) 


Total 
property 
tax  rate 
(30  per- 
cent re- 


duction) (percent)  reduction) 


MANITOWOC 
COUNTY 

Towns: 

Cato 27.85  19.495 

Cooperstown 26.77  18.739 

Franklin 28.44  19.908 

Gibson- 29.31  20.517 

Kossuth.. 25.59  17.913 

LSierty 29.84  20.888 

Manitowoc 22.28  15.596 

Manitowoc  Rapids...  24.73  17.311 

Meeme  ... 30.39  21.273 

Mishicot.. 25.42  17.794 

Newton 25.27  17.689 

Schleswig 30.29  21.203 

Two  Rivers .  24.09  16.863 

Cities: 

Kiel.    35.20  24.640 

Manitowoc 30.85  21.595 

Two  Rivers 31.68  22.176 

MARATHON  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Hull 29,99  20.993 

Kronenwetter 26.37  18,459 

Maine 24.50  19,150 

McMillan 26,30  18.410 

Rib  Mountain.. 23,51  16.457 

Rietbrock 31.89  22  323 

Stettin.. 23.25  16.275 

Texas.. 28.43  19,901 

Wausau 26.13  18.291 

Weston 21.50  15.050 

Villages: 

Marathon 32.89  23.023 

Rothschild 29.90  20.930 

Spencer 34.47  24.129 

Stratford 31.02  21.714 

Cities: 

Mosinee. 26.17  18.319 

Schoheld 30.91  21.637 

Wausau 34.61  24.227 

'MRINETTE    COUNTY 

Towns: 

Grover 24.89  17.423 

Peshtigo. 24,11  16,877 

Porterfield 23,30  16,310 

Pound. 22.22  15.554 

Stephenson 26.16  18  312 

Villages:  Niagara 33.09  23163 

Cities: 

Marinette 34.36  24.052 

Peshtigo 30.24  21.168 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY 

Villages:  Montello 30.77  21.539 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY 

Villages: 

Bayside 35.02  24.514 

Brown  Deer 36.75  25.725 

Fox  Point 35.77  25.039 

Greendale.- 34,85  24  395 

Hales  Corners 36.22  25,354 

River  Hills 33.56  23,492 

Shorewood 38.08  26,656 

West  Milwaukee....  33.39  23.373 

Whitefish  Bay 36.93  25.851 

Cities: 

Cudahy 38.50  26.950 

Franklin 36,15  25.305 

Glendale 29.35  20.545 

Greenfield 32.87  23.009 

Milwaukee 44.97  31.479 

Oak  Creek 28.81  20.167 

Saint  Francis 38.68  27.076 

S.  Milwaukee 36.54  25.578 

Wauwatosa 30.43  21  301 

WestAllis.. 33.84  23.688 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Towns: 

La  Grange.. 27.21  19.047 

Little  Falls 29.50  20.650 

Sparta.... 27.66  19.362 

Cities: 

Sparta 31.35  21.945 

Tomah.. 35.91  25.139 

OCONTO  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Chase 27.11  18.977 

LittleSuamico 29.79  20  853 


18.20 

9.10 

18.09 

9.  045 

18.77 

9.385 

17.81 

8.905 

16.82 

8,410 

18.51 

9,255 

16.48 

8  24 

16.37 

8,185 

22.69 

11.345 

17.90 

8,950 

16.96 

8  480 

22.80 

11,400 

17.90 

8.950 

32.84 

16.42 

18.26 

9  130 

19.20 

9  6D 

22.00 

11  00 

20.08 

10,04 

20.02 

10,01 

19,80 

9,900 

18.40 

9,20 

22.58 

11.29 

20.02 

10.01 

19.96 

9  980 

20.37 

10.185 

15.99 

7.995 

23.00 

11.50 

21.84 

10.92 

22.20 

11.10 

20.25 

10.125 

19.73 

9.865 

20.03 

10.015 

21.30 

10  65 

17,34 

8  67 

19,91 

9,955 

16  52 

8,26 

15,59 

7.795 

17,45 

8.725 

19.27 

9  635 

21,68 

10  84 

20,86 

10,43 

20  42 


18.26 
19.98 


10,21 


23,30 

11.65 

24,04 

12.02 

24,65 

12.325 

22,77 

11,385 

23,86 

11.93 

21.27 

10,635 

21,91 

10  955 

15.89 

7.945 

24.53 

12  265 

22.21 

11   105 

23.98 

11  99 

16.95 

8.475 

21.36 

10.68 

20.81 

10.405 

21.60 

10.80 

22.40 

11.20 

21.44 

10,72 

16  64 

8,320 

14,97 

7.485 

20,08 
20.03 
19.41 

10.04 
10.015 
9.705 

20.21 
20.41 

10.015 
10.  205 

9.130 
9.990 


Property 
Property      tax  rate 

tax  rale  for  edu- 
for  edu-    cation  (50 

cation         percent 


Tax  district 


Total 

property 

tax  rate 

(percent) 


Total 

property 
tax  rate 
(30  per- 
cent re- 


Property 
Property     tax  rate 

tax  rate  (or  edu- 
(or  edu-   cation  (50 

cation        percent 


duction)  (percent)  reduction) 


Ci'ies 

G'iietl 30.28  21.1% 

O^O'-'O-    -- 40.23  28.161 

Oconto  Falls 34.82  24.374 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Crescent 19  g,^  13  ggi 

Minocqua 22.06  I''  44^ 

f^ewbold. 19.12  13,384 

Pelican 20.38  14  266 

P'"eLake 22.49  15.743 

Three  Lakes. 21.82  15  274 

Woodruff 20,57  14  399 

Cities:  Rhinelander.  ..  31.71  22  197 

OUTAGA'/IE    COUNTY 

Towns: 

Buchanan 23.87  16.709 

Center 23.73  16.611 

Cicero 26.72  18.704 

P^'e  24.37  17.059 

EII'"S'on 22.25  15.575 

Freedom 21.89  15,323 

GrandChute. 22.62  15.834 

Greenville 23.81  16.667 

0"eida 25.40  17.780 

Seymour 26.72  18.704 

Vandenbroek     ...  25.04  17  528 

Villages: 

Combined  Locks 27.90  19  530 

Hortonville 25.90  18.130 

•^""berly 28.49  19.943 

LittleChute 29.10  20.370 

Cities: 

Appleton 28.81  20.167 

KatJl^auna 29.79  20.853 

New  London 31  52  22  064 

Seymour 3573  25.'oil 

OZAUKEE  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Belgium 25.44  17.808 

Cedarburg 20.83  14.581 

Ffedonia 23.65  16.555 

Grafton  22.49  15.743 

Port  W«:,hington....  20.64  14.448 

Saukville 20.71  14.497 

Villages 

P'edoma 30.61  21.427 

Grafton 26.75  18,725 

Saukville 24.99  17.493 

Ttiiensville 28.72  20.104 

Ci'ies: 

Cedarburg... 26.30  18.410 

Mequon 28.24  19.768 

Port  Washington 22.11  15,477 

PEPIN  COUNTY 

Towns   Waterville 29.29  20.503 

Cities:  Durand 37.06  25.942 

PIERCE  COUNTY 

Towns . 

fllsworth. 29.39  20.573 

Riv"'  Falls 27.57  19.299 

Trenton 28.48  19.936 

Trimbelle 28.93  20.251 

Villages    Ellsworth....  32.53  22.771 

Cities: 

Prescott 32.91  23.037 

River  Falls 30.80  21.56 

POLK  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Alden 26.71  18.697 

Eureka 30.57  21.399 

Farmington 25.95  18.165 

Lincoln 26.42  18.494 

Villages:  Osceola 32.52  22,764 

Cities: 

Amery.  30.57  21.399 

St.  Croix  Falls 35.75  25.025 

PORTAGE  COUNTY 

Towns' 

Carson 25.72  18.004 

Grant 25.81  18,067 

Hull 23.60  16  520 

Plover., 25.38  17.766 

Sharon 29.20  20,44 

Stockton 24.96  19.472 

Villages:  Whiting 26.52  18.564 

Cities   Stevens  Point..  34.90  24.430 


18.24 
20.73 
22.54 


9.12 
10.365 
11.270 


16  04 

8  C20 

12  04 

6.020 

14  78 

7.390 

15.38 

8.190 

17.52 

8.76 

14  93 

7.465 

13,90 

6  95 

18  50 

9  25 

19.03 

9.515 

17.58 

8.79 

20  68 

10.34 

20.  C8 

10.04 

18.13 

9  065 

17.45 

8.725 

18.20 

9.100 

19.49 

9.745 

19.04 

9.520 

20.46 

10.23 

19  34 

9.920 

19.51 

9.755 

19.12 

9.56 

18.90 

9.45 

18  22 

9.11 

17.86 

8.93 

19  00 

9.50 

19.95 

9.975 

22.26 

11.13 

21.57 
19.65 
20.10 
22.62 
17.48 
17.77 

10,  785 
9.825 
10.05 
11.37 
8.92 
8.885 

23,17 
22.52 
19.07 

25,74 

11.585 
11.26 
9.353 
12.87 

20.30 
24.22 
19.92 

10.15 
12.11 
9.96 

18.36 
20.75 

9.18 
10.375 

20.44 
19.47 
20.38 
20.29 
21.25 

10.22 
9.735 
10.19 
10. 145 
10.625 

21.32 
20.58 

10.66 
10.29 

20.05 
21.40 
19.62 
18.16 
20.61 

10.025 

10.70 

9.81 

9  08 

10.305 

20.55 
23.17 

10.  275 
11.585 

19.85 

9  925 

19.38 

9,69 

20.40 

10.20 

19.10 

9.55 

21,96 

10  98 

21.17 

10.585 

20.65 

10.325 

22.26 

11.13 

9236 


PRICE  COUNTY 


"  0*ns 

Lake 

Worcester., 
ties; 

Park  Falls. 
Phillips.... 


RACINE  COUNTY 


1  owns' 

Bbrlinglon... 

Caledonia 

Dover 

Vt.  Pleasant 

Norway  

Paymond 

Rochester 

Waterford.... 

Yorkville 

Villages: 

Sturteuant... 

Union  Grove.. 

Waterford.... 

Wind  Point... 

ties: 

Burlington 

Racine 


?ICHLAND  COUNTY 

7  iwns: 

Buena  Vista 

Richland.. .    

ties:  Richland 
Center 
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TOWNS.    VILLAGES    &    CITIES    OVER    1.000 — Continued 
[Rates  in  dollart  p«r  thousand] 


Tai  district 


ToUi 

property 

tai  rate 

(Dercent) 


Total 

property 
t3i  rate 

(30  per- 
cent re- 


Property 
Propert-y  tax  rate 
tax  rate  for  edu- 
for  edu-   cation  (50 

cation         percenf 


duction)  (percent)  reduction) 


25.  C7 
21.65 

29.45 
31.12 


25.27 
28.23 
29.18 
27.15 
29.75 
33.22 
23.29 
34.62 
37.79 

37.44 
45.93 
40.23 
22.95 

33.29 
37.71 


3C.  69 
29.86 


17.549 
15.155 

20.615 
21.734 


17.689 
19.961 
20.  426 
19.215 
20.825 
23. 254 
19.8?3 
24.  234 
26.153 

26.208 
32.151 
28.196 

16.  065 

23.  303 
26. 397 


21,183 
20.902 


18.61 

14   37 

17.84 
16.46 


17.21 
20.39 
22.20 
20.81 
23.70 
24.63 
21.34 
27.58 
29.53 

21.24 

322. 84 

26.02 

22.92 

27.02 
21.02 


19.08 
18.56 


ROCK  COUNTY 


T iwns; 

Beloit- 

Bradford- 

Clinton. 

Fulton 

Harmony 

Janesville 

Laprairie 

Lima 

Milton  

Newark 

Plymouth 

Rock.. 

Turtle , 

Union 

V  ilages:  Clinton. 
C  ties: 

Beloit 

Edgerton 

Evansville 

Janesville 

Milton 


23.13 
21,74 
20,50 
21.32 
21.03 
20.23 
22.70 
23.18 
22.79 
23.26 
22.48 
24.82 
21.98 
22.48 
27.75 

30.54 
31.98 
32.  C4 
30.74 
27.77 


16.191 
15.218 
14,  350 
14.924 
14.721 
14.161 
15. 890 
16.225 
15.953 
16.282 
15.736 
17.374 
15.386 
15.736 
19.425 

21.378 
22. 386 
22.428 
21.518 
19.439 


22.55 
17.91 
17.28 
19.42 
18.34 
18.85 
19.16 
21.11 
19.92 
17.45 
17.21 
21.33 
19.60 
17.27 
17.99 

19.46 
2C.24 
18.84 
21.92 
19.92 


RUSK  COUNTY 

Clies;  Ladysmith 

T.CROIX  COUNTY 


Ti  wns: 

Richmond 

5t.  Joseph 

Somerset 

star  Prairie... 

Troy 

Vi  lages: 

Baldwin 

North  Hudson. 
Ci  ;es:  Hudson.. 


SAUK  COUNTY 

lAwns: 

3araboo 

?eedsburg 

Vi  lages: 

jke  Delton 

'rairie  du  Sac 

>auk  City... 

Spring  Green 

les: 

Saraboo 

?e<dsburg 


SAWYER  COUNTY 


Tt  wns.  Hayward. 
Ci  ies.  Hayward.. 


26.75 
25.36 
30.58 
26.15 
26.73 

31.  40 
24.16 
29.47 


27.43 
30.31 

28.32 
32.86 
32.69 

32,69 

30.78 
32.73 


24.71 
27.15 


18.725 
17.752 
21.106 
18.515 
18.711 

21.983 
16.912 
20.629 


19.201 
21.217 

19. 824 
23.002 
22.  883 
22.883 

21.546 
22.911 


17.297 
19.012 


19.37 
19.42 
22.19 
19.80 
20.42 

21.70 
19.76 
19.32 


19.61 

21.63 

17.48 
21.15 
22.81 

20. 19 

18.79 
21.38 


17.04 
17.68 


3C5 
185 


8.92 
8.23 


8.605 
10.195 
11.10 
10.  405 
11.85 
12.315 
10.67 
13.79 
14.765 

10.62 
16.42 
13.01 
11.46 

13.51 
10.51 


9.54 
9.28 


38.52      26.964        20.01        10.005 


11.275 
8.955 
8.64 
9.91 
9.17 
9.425 
9,58 

10.555 
9.96 
8.725 
8.605 

10.665 
9.80 
8.635 
8.995 

9.73 
10.12 

9.42 
10.96 

9.96 


39.19      27.433       25.83        12.91 


9.685 

9.70 
11.215 
9  90 

10.21 

10.35 
9.88 
9  66 


9.805 

10.815 

8-74 
10.575 
11.405 

10. ->95 

9  595 

10.69 


8  52 
8.84 


Tax  district 


Total 

property 

tax  rate 

(percent) 


Total 

property 
tax  rate 
(30  per- 
cent re- 


Property 

Property  tax  rate 
tax  rate  for  edu- 
for  edu-  talion  (50 
cation         percent 


duction)  (percent)  reduction) 


18.66 

9,33 

18.31 

9.155 

18.51 

9.255 

17  59 

8.759 

17.95 

8  975 

18.44 

3,22 

SHAWANO  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Angelica 23.94  16.758 

Belle  Plame 25.21  17.647 

MaDle  Grove 23.99  16.793 

Richmond 22.86  16.002 

Wescott... 24.11  16.887 

Cities. Shawano 28.58  20.006 

SHEBOYGAN 

COUNTY 

Towns: 

Greenbush 23.51  16  478 

Herman 27.78  19.146 

Holland 27.17  19.019 

Lima. 26.45  18.515 

Lyndon 24.93  17.451 

Mosel- 27.39  19.173 

Plymouth 22.32  15.621 

Rhine 28.64  20.048 

Scott. 24.53  17.171 

Sheboygan 23.57  16.199 

Sheboygan  Falls....  27.40  19,180 

Shermar. 25  31  17.717 

Wilson 23.78  16.616 

Villages: 

Cedar  Grove 33.95  23.765 

Kohler 18.82  13.174 

Oostourg 32.49  22.743 

RancomLake 31.61  22.127 

Citieo: 

Plymouth 31.55  22.085 

Sheboygan 35.31  24.717 

Sheboygan  Falls....  34.16  23.412 

TAYLOR  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Little  Black 32.61  22.827 

Medford  29.65  20.755 

Cities:  Medord 34.93  24.451 


19.30 
21.13 
21.59 
20.98 
18.71 
20,99 
17.60 
21.82 
18.63 
21,29 
22.16 
20.11 
18.99 

24.96 

11.15 
22.21 
23.11 

20.  81 
26.35 
25.69 


TREMPEALEAU 
COUNTY 

Towns: 

Arcadia 29.92  20.911 

EtticH 31.56  22  092 

Gale 28.81  20.188 

Hale 35.83  25.081 

Preston 33.74  23.618 

Trempealeau 29.35  20.515 

Cities: 

Arcadia 36.78  25.716 

Blair.- 40.19  28.133 

GalesvillB 38.57  26.999 

Independenc* 42.34  29.63S 

Osseo..   - 37.69  26.383 

Whitehall 38.74  27.118 

VERNON  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Bergen 26,96  18.872 

Viroqua 29.90  20.930 

Cities: 

Hillsboro 40.12  28.084 

Viroqua. 35.06  24.542 

Westby 31.53  24.206 

VILAS  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Lac  du  Flambeau...  17.21  12.047 

Lincoln 13.96  9.772 

City:  Eagle  River 21.99  15.393 

WALWORTH  COUNTY 


Towns: 

Bloomfleld 25.11 

Darien 28.60 

Delevan 25.59 

East  Troy   .- 25.70 

Geneva 24.42 

La  Grange 25.44 

Linn 21.94 

Lyons 24.61 

Richmond 26.66 

Sharon..         29,50 

Spring  Prairie 23,20 

Sugar  Creek....    .  24.27 

Troy 25.38 

Walworth .  24.01 

Whitewater 28.31 


18.29 
20.80 

22  62 
23,49 

20,07 


9  65 
IC,  565 
10,795 
10.49 

9.355 
10.495 

8.800 
10.91 

9.315 
10.615 
11.  C8 
10.055 

9.495 

12.48 
5.58 

11.105 
11.705 

10,405 
13,175 
12.845 


19.40 

9.70 

17.75 

8.875 

20.50 

10,25 

17.56 

8,78 

19.44 

9  72 

19.56 

9,78 

20.00 

10,00 

21.59 

10,795 

19.85 

9  925 

29.64 

11.82 

23.15 

11,575 

19.73 

9,865 

25,88 

12.94 

21,46 

10,73 

22,97 

11,485 

9,145 
10,40 

11.31 

11.745 
10.03 


10.70 

5.35 

10.25 

5.125 

10.90 

5.45 

17.577 

20.33 

10,  165 

20. 020 

24.74 

12.37 

17.913 

21.76 

!0  88 

17.990 

19.91 

9,955 

17.091 

18.99 

9,495 

17.808 

20.21 

10,  105 

15,  358 

15.51 

7,755 

17,227 

19.48 

9.74 

18.662 

12.35 

10.675 

20.650 

21.50 

12.25 

16.  240 

18.03 

9.015 

16.  989 

20-04 

10.02 

17.766 

19,73 

9.865 

16.  828 

20,08 

10,04 

19.817 

23-08 

11,54 

Tax  district 


Total 

property 

tax  rate 

(percent) 


Total 
property 
tax  rate 
(30  per- 
cent re- 


Property 

Property  tax  rate 

tax  rate      for  edu- 

for  edu-   cation  (50 

cation        (percent 


duction)  (percent)  reduction) 


WALWORTH  COUNTY— Con. 

Villages: 

East  Troy 30.11  21.077 

Fontana 25.73  18.011 

Genoa  City 34.95  24.465 

Sharon 35.14  24.598 

Walworth 29.14  20.398 

Williams  Bay 28.09  19.633 

Cities: 

Delavan 29.03  20.321 

Elkhorn 29.23  20.461 

Lake  Geneva 27.87  19.509 

Whitewater 35.95  25.165 

WASHBURN  COUNTY 

Cities: 

Spooner 32  42  22.694 


22  25 
17.24 
24.69 
26.80 
23.07 
29.35 

21.31 
20.19 
18.70 
22  90 


WASHINGTON 
COUNTY 

Towns: 

Addison 23.26 

Barton 28.10 

Erin 29.64 

Farmington 23.81 

Hartford- 30,42 

Jackson 27,97 

Kewaskum 21,02 

Polk 19.82 

Richfield 25.89 

Trenton 27.72 

Wayne.. 25.93 

West  Bend 25.88 

Villages: 

Germantown 30.93 

Kewaskum 27.69 

Slinger 28.65 

Cities: 

Hartford 34.43 

Milwaukee 42.60 

West  Bend 35.39 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Brookfield 22.54 

Delafield 27.03 

Eagle.- 27.30 

Genesee.--. 23.80 

Lisbon 30.18 

Merton 29.43 

Mukwonago 26.14 

Oconomowoc 25.19 

Ottawa -.  25.36 

Pewaukee 21.07 

Summit 27.01 

Vernon 29.09 

Waukesha 18.60 

Villages: 

Big  Bend 33.45 

Butler 30.04 

Elm  Grove 24.86 

Hartland 36.56 

Lannon... 28.87 

Menomonee  Falls...  29.93 

Mukwonago 36.04 

Pewaukee 32.75 

Sussex 3217 

Cities: 

Brookfield 30.00 

Delafield 29.08 

MuskegO -.  26.56 

New  Berlin 27.68 

Oconomowoc 33.64 

Waukesha 28.98 

WAUPACA  COUNTY 

Towns, 

Farmington 20.84 

Larrabee 25.05 

Little  Wolf 27.20 

Mukwa 26.35 

Royalton 26.50 

Cities: 

Clintonville-- 32.17 

Manawa 31,74 

Mation 30,40 

New  London 34,  48 

Waupaca.-- 33.98 

Weyauwega.- 32.66 

WAUSHARA  COUNTY 

Cities:  Wautoma 31.53 


16,282 
19.670 
20. 748 
16.667 
21.294 
19.579 
14.714 
13,874 
18,123 
17,404 
18,151 
18,116 

21.651 
19.383 
20.055 

24.101 
29. 820 
24. 773 


18.56 
24.52 
26.09 
19.10 
26.02 
24.22 
19.77 
16.91 
22.42 
25.92 
19.01 
24.55 

22.68 
20.75 
17.40 

26.25 
22.63 
27.23 


11,12 
8,62 
12.345 
13.405 
11,53 
9,675 

10,655 
10,085 
9,35 
11,45 


23,89        11,945 


9,28 
12,26 
13.045 

9.55 
13.01 
12.11 

9.8U 

8,455 
11,21 
12,9* 

8,505 
12,275 

11.34 
10.375 
8.70 

13.125 
11.315 
13.615 


15.778 

20.03 

10.015 

18.921 

25.99 

12  995 

19.110 

24.80 

12  40 

16.660 

22  33 

11.165 

21.126 

26.67 

13.335 

20.601 

26.95 

13. 475 

18.298 

25.48 

1274 

17. 633 

22.20 

11.10 

17.752 

23.65 

11.825 

14.  749 

20.60 

10.30 

18.907 

2Z65 

11.325 

20.363 

26.92 

13.46 

13.  020 

19.13 

9.565 

23.  415 

30.06 

15.03 

21.028 

24.15 

12. 075 

17.402 

23.34 

11.67 

25.  592 

30.02 

15.01 

20.209 

25.06 

12  53 

20.  951 

22  98 

11.48 

25.228 

27.36 

13.68 

22.925 

25.60 

12  80 

22  519 

25.04 

12  52 

21.00 

23.03 

U.515 

20.356 

24.83 

12  415 

18.  592 

24.95 

12175 

19. 376 

23.61 

11.805 

23.  548 

22  31 

11.155 

20.286 

19.33 

9.675 

14.  588 

15.09 

7,545 

17.  535 

18.02 

9.01 

19.040 

20.46 

10.23 

18.445 

18.98 

9.49 

18.  550 

20.38 

10.19 

22.  519 

20.17 

10,085 

22.218 

23.77 

11,885 

21.280 

19.23 

9,615 

24. 136 

20.89 

10,445 

23.786 

16.53 

8,265 

22. 862 

23.82 

11,91 

22.  071 

20.05 

10.  025 

Tax  district 


Total 

property 

tax  rate 

(percent) 


Total 

property 
tax  rate 
(3.  per- 
il re 


Property 

Property  tax  rate 

tax  rate      tor  edu- 

for  edu-    cation  (50 

cent  re-    cation        (percent 

duction)  (percent)  reduction) 


WmNEBAGO  COUNTY 

Towns- 

Algoma. 19.64 

Black  Wolf -.  23.25 

Clavton 20.77 

Menasna...- 22.29 

Neenah 18.66 

N»t!mi- 22.25 

Qinro      -- -..  20.98 

Obnkosh 20.18 

Ruis.iford  ..- 21.40 

Uticd 25.34 

Vinland,. -...  19.37 

Winchester 22.74 

Villages:  Winneconne..  20.81 

Cities: 

Menasha 31.61 

Neenah.-    30.46 

Omio   26.10 

Oshkosh 31.35 

WOOD  COUNTY 

Towns: 

Arpin   .-  28.60 

Grand  Rapids 23.53 

Lincoln 27.32 

Marshlield 25.62 

Port  Edwards 21.67 

Richfield 25.38 

Rudolph -  24.81 

Saratoga-.  24.32 

Seneca 20.02 

Sigel 26.40 

Villages:  Port  Edwards.  24  09 

Cities: 

Marshlield 31.12 

Nekoosa.     40.48 

Wisconsin  Rapids.. .  33.38 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY 

Towns:  Menominee...  31.95 


13.718 

15.71 

7.855 

16.275 

19.35 

9.675 

14. 539 

17.14 

8.57 

15.603 

16.79 

8,395 

13.062 

19.16 

9.58 

15.575 

18.20 

9.10 

14.686 

16.80 

8.40 

14.126 

19.18 

9.59 

14.980 

16.53 

8.265 

17.738 

18.89 

9.415 

13.559 

17.54 

8.77 

15.918 

17.47 

8.735 

14.567 

17.07 

8.535 

22.127 

15.69 

7.815 

21.322 

19.51 

9.755 

18.270 

17.57 

8.785 

21.945 

19.82 

9.91 

20.020 

22.96 

11.48 

16.471 

18.66 

9.33 

19. 124 

20.55 

10.275 

17.934 

20.61 

10.305 

15.169 

22.74 

11.37 

17.766 

20.70 

10.35 

17.367 

18.50 

9.25 

17.024 

20.55 

10.275 

14.014 

17.88 

8.94 

18.480 

18.50 

9.25 

16.863 

18.70 

9.35 

21.784 

17.93 

8.%5 

28.336 

25.27 

12.635 

23. 366 

20.58 

10.29 

22.  365        14. 48 


7.24 


StTMMARY  or  Contents  or  Tax  Reform  Bnx 
Section  1 — Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972. 
Section  2 — Technical  and  conforming 
changes 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act,  sub- 
mit to  the  Ctommittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
a  draft  of  any  technical  and  conforming 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
should  be  made  to  reflect  the  substantive 
amendments  made  by  the  bill.  The  bill,  for 
example,  does  not  attempt  to  make  all  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  cross  references 
provisions  within  the  Code  or  to  the  various 
tables  of  contents  In  the  Ccxle. 

TITLE   I — ^AMENDMENTS   PEIMAEILT    ATFECTINO 

INDrvmtTALS 

Section  101 — Credit  against  tax  for 
personal  exemptions 

This  section  provides  a  credit  against  tax 
for  personal  exemptions  In  lieu  of  the  exist- 
ing deduction  from  gross  Income  for  personal 
exemptions.  The  credit  provided  Is  $150  for 
each  exemption. 

Under  present  law,  a  deduction  of  $750 
against  gross  Income  for  a  personal  exemp- 
tion is  worth  $525  to  the  taxpayer  In  the 
highest  bracket,  but  only  $107  to  a  taxpayer 
In  the  lowest  bracket.  Approximately  30  mil- 
lion taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes 
below  $10,000  will  receive  a  tax  reduction  un- 
der this  amendment.  At  the  same  time,  this 
section  of  the  bill  would  increase  tax 
revenues  by  approximately  $1.9  billion  a  year. 

This  section  also  provides  that  If  the  tax- 
payer Is  claiming  a  child  as  a  dependent  (and 
thereby  receiving  a  credit  of  $150  against 
tax),  the  parent  shall  Include  In  his  gross 
Income  any  Income  received  by  the  child 
during  the  taxable  year  from  a  trust  created 


by  the  parent,  and  also  any  dividends,  Inter- 
est, or  royalties  received  by  the  child  from 
any  property  given  to  him  by  the  parent. 
Income  which  Is  so  taxed  to  the  parent  would 
not  be  taxable  to  the  child.  This  provision 
will  not  apply  if  the  parent  does  not  choose 
to  claim  the  child  as  a  dependent. 
Section  102 — Repeal  of  tlOO  dividends  ex- 
clusion 

This  section  repeals  the  provision  in  pres- 
ent law  that  allows  a  taxpayer  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  $100  of  dividends  received 
on  corporate  stocks.  Present  law  gives  no 
similar  exclusion  in  the  case  of  interest 
received  on  savings  accounts,  a  much  more 
common  form  of  Investment  by  Individuals 
in  the  lower  brackets. 

Section  103 — Repeal   of  deduction  for  gas- 
oline taxes 

State  gasoline  taxes  paid  as  personal  ex- 
penses are  deductible  In  determining  an 
Individual's  Federal  Income  tax.  Like  the 
nondeductible  Federal  gasoline  tax,  the  State 
gasoline  tax  is  essentially  a  direct  charge 
by  the  State  for  the  highway  facilities  It 
provides  to  those  on  whom  the  charge  is 
imjxjsed.  Its  deductibility  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  user  charge  character  of  the  tax 
In  that  it  serves  to  shift  part  of  the  cost  from 
the  highway  user  to  the  general  taxpayer. 
Under  this  section,  gasoline  taxes  paid  as  a 
business  expense  would  continue  to  be  de- 
ductible, but  gasoline  taxes  paid  as  personal 
expenses  would  not. 

This    change    was    recxsmmended    by    the 
Treasury  in  1969,  and  would  increase  federal 
revenues  by  $350  million. 
Section  104 — Elimination  of  vacation  resort 
houses  as  tax  shelter 

This  section  eliminates  as  tax  shelters 
such  items  as  beach  cottages,  condominiums 
at  ski  resorts,  mountain  cabins,  and  the  like, 
which  the  taxpayer  uses  for  pleasure  and 
rents  when  he  can  In  order  to  obtain  x&x 
deductions  greater  than  the  rentals.  The 
amendment  would  also  apply  to  the  rental 
of  a  house  which  Is  used  by  the  taxpayer  as 
his  principal  place  of  residence. 

Under  tiie  amendment  deductions  for 
depreciation,  repair,  insurance,  agent  fees 
in  handling  rentals,  etc.,  would  be  allowed 
as  deductions  only  up  to  the  amount  of 
interest  and  taxes  paid  (and  deducted)  on 
rentals  received  during  the  year  reduced  by 
the  rental  property.  The  rentals  would  not 
be  taxed  (except  in  the  unusual  cases  where 
they  exceed  all  expenses)  because  they  would 
be  offset  by  allowable  deductions;  but  the 
excess  costs  for  repairs,  depreciation,  in- 
surance, etc.,  could  not  be  used  to  shelter 
income  from  other  sources. 
Section  105 — Disallowance  of  expenses  at- 
tending   conventions   outside    the    United 

States 

This  section  disallows  expenses  of  travel 
(including  meals  and  lodging)  of  an  individ- 
ual In  connection  with  attending  a  conven- 
tion held  outside  the  United  States.  As  a 
general  rule,  such  expenses  are  Incurred 
primarily  for  pleasure  rather  than  business. 
Thus,  expenses  of  lawyers  attending  the 
American  Bar  Convention  In  London  In  1971 
would  have  been  disallowed  If  the  amend- 
ment had  been  in  effect.  The  amendment  ap- 
plies to  expenses  Incurred  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  106 — Fsirm  losses: 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  provided  for 
an  excess  deductions  account  In  the  case  of 
farm  losses  In  order  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  tax  shelter  afforded  by  the  use  of  the 
cash  method  of  accounting  In  the  case  of 
farming.  The  Senate  version  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  had  provided  for  the  dis- 
allowance of  one-half  of  the  farm  loss  as  a 
deduction  against  nonfarm  Income,  In  lieu 
of  the  milder  House  provision  for  an  excess 


deductions  account.  In  order  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  problem  of  farm  losses 
as  a  tax  shelter,  this  section  of  tlie  bli;  adopts, 
with  some  tightening  modifications,  the  3969 
Senate  provision  on  farm  losses  and  elim- 
inates the  existing  provision  for  the  excess 
deductions  account. 

Section  lOT-Computatio'i  of  earr.ings  and 
profit  on  a  consolidated  basis 
Some  cor.glomerate  companies  have  been 
payliig  dividends  which  are  not  fully  taxable 
because  the  parent  company  does  not  have 
sufficient  earnings  and  profits  to  cover  the 
distribution  al;.'iough  the  coiiS^jltdatfMl  group 
had  earnings  and  profits  during  the  year 
greater  than  the  amount  distributed  This 
section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  a  parent  corpora; :o:.  for 
a  year  shall  not  be  less  for  dividend  pur- 
pose-s  than  the  earnings  and  proSti;  of  the 
consolidated  group  for  the  year. 

Section  108 — Dnidcnd  on  certain  sales  of 

stock 
The  lax  Court  held  that  if  a  transaction  Is 
described  In  section  304  of  the  Code  (which 
can  produce  dividend  income  of  stock  of  one 
controlled  corporation  Is  sold  to  another 
controlled  corporation)  and  Is  al.so  described 
In  .section  351  (dealing  with  tax-free  ex- 
changes), then  .section  351  applies  and  not 
section  304.  This  section  of  the  bK!  changes 
the  rule  of  the  Tax  Court  case  and  provides 
that  the  tax-free  provisions  of  section  351 
do  not  applv  to  the  extent  the  application 
of  sectloii  304  produces  an  ami.>unt  taxable 
as  a  dividend. 

Section  109 — Termination  of  stock  option 
provisions 

Under  present  law,  an  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion Is  not  taxed  at  the  time  he  exercises 
a  qualified  stock  option  granted  him  for  per- 
formance of  services.  If  he  sells  the  stock 
after  3  years,  the  compensation  is  taxed  only 
as  a  capital  gain.  If  he  holds  the  stock  until 
he  dies,  the  compensation  is  never  taxed. 
This  section  of  the  bill  provides,  In  the  caee 
of  options,  options  granted  after  1971,  that 
the  compensation  realized  on  exercise  of  a 
stock  option  wUl  be  taxed  at  the  time  of 
exercise  as  ordinary  Income. 

The  enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
be  welcomed  by  many  corporate  sharehold- 
ers. The  liberal  granting  In  the  past  of  stock 
options  has  diluted,  in  some  cases  seriously, 
the  equity  ownership  of  shareholders  of  the 
companies  who  grant  stock  options.  With 
the  demise  of  tax  free  stock  options,  man- 
agement will  no  longer  have  to  explain  or 
contend  to  shareholders  that  authority  to 
grant  stock  options  is  necessary  to  attract 
or  keep  "key  employees". 

Section  110 — Limitation  on  deduction  for 

percentage  depletion  on  royalties 
The  percentage  depletion  allowance  is  in- 
tended to  provide  £in  Incentive  for  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  oil  and  gas  and 
other  minerals.  In  the  case  of  royalty  in- 
come this  Incentive  Is  generally  meaning- 
less As  one  commentator  asked  with  respect 
to  the  passive  owner  of  an  oil  royalty:  "What 
perils  has  he  overcome  In  the  quest  for  oil? 
To  what  extent  has  he  been  gambling  with 
fate  like  a  tenacious  wUdcatter?" 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
owner  of  a  royalty  cannot  deduct  percentage 
depletion  after  he  has  received  depletion 
deductions  In  an  aimount  equal  to  4  times 
the  amount  he  expended  for  exploration  and 
development  of  the  deposit  from  which  he  la 
drawing  his  royalty.  In  the  usual  case  of  a 
landowner  who  receives  royalties  from  a 
lessee  who  did  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment work,  this  would  mean  that  no  per- 
centage depletion  would  be  allowed.  But  the 
owner  of  an  overriding  royalty  may  have 
sub-leased  the  property  after  having  flrst 
made  expenditures  for  exploration  and  de- 
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opment  and  he  would  be  allowed  percent- 
>  depletion  of  bla  royalty  Income  until  he 
recovered  4  times  his  expenditures  for 
lorailon  and  development.  This  multiple 
•i  times  would  apply  even  though  the 
11  mg  or  development  expenditures  were 
ucted  when  Incurred. 
lion  HI. — Disallowance  of  certain  double 

deductions 
resent  law  provides  that  the  expenses  of 
ninisterLng  an  estate  can  be  deducted 
the  executor  on  either  the  Income  tax 
urn  or  the  estate  tax  return,  but  not  on 
The  courts  have  held  'hat  expenses 
the  executor  In  selling  property  can  be 
on  the  estate  tax  return  and  can 
be  used  on  the  Income  tax  return  as 
offset  against  the  selling  price  of  the  prop- 
,■  This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
h  selling  expenses  cannot  be  used  In  the 
dome  tax  return  as  an  offset  to  the  selling 
\:e  if  they  are  deducted  as  an  expense  of 
Inlstration  on  the  estate  tax  return. 
ection  112  — T'pa'ment  ot  trust  in.co'^i" 

payable  to  children  of  grantor 
uder  present  law,  a  father  can,  in  effect, 
uct  on  his  Income  tax  return  gifts  to  his 
lldren  if  he  makes  a  gift  out  of  Income 
Ti  stoclcs  and  agrees  to  do  so  for  at  least 
years.  To  get  that  result,  the  parent  need 
■ely  transfer  stock  to  himself  as  triistee 
i  agree  to  pay  out  to  his  children  the  in- 
le  from  that  stock  for  10  years,  at  which 
e  the  stock  will  be  returned  to  him  free 
he  trust.  Use  of  short-term  trusts  In  this 
nner  Is  commonplace  with  affluent  tax- 
rs  who  can  afford  to  give  some  of  their 
end  Income  to  their  children, 
is  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
of  such  a  trust  will  be  taxed  to  the 
tor    (If  he  has  a  reversionary  Interest) 
ong  as  the  Income  Is  payable  to  a  child 
is  under  the  age  of  21  years  or  who  is 
•nding  college  and  Is  a  dependent  of  the 
for  purposes  of  the  credit  for  per- 
I  exemptions. 

Section  113 — Tax  on  capital  gains  at 

death 

t  the  present  time,  when  a  taxpayer  sells 

Ital  asset   which  has  appreciated,   the 

is   subject   to    Income   tax.   But    If   he 

3s    an    appreciated    asset    until    he    dies, 

appreciation  is  not  subject  to  the  Income 

Thus,    suppose    a    taxpayer    bought    So 

ion  worth  of  stock  In  1958.  and  the  stock 

low   worth   $15   million.    If   he   sells   the 

k.  he  will  have  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax 

the  $10  million  increase  in  value.  But  if 

holds  the  stock  and  passes  it  on  to  his 

s.  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  will  ever  have 

)ay  Income  tax  on  the  amount  that  the 

k   Increased   In   value  while   he   held   it 

heirs  only  pay  Income  taxes  on  any  in- 

In  value  after  they  Inherited  the  stock, 

Tlhls  discriminates  heavily  in  favor  of  rich 

le  who  pass  large  amounts  of  wealth  on 

heir  heirs.  $15  billion  a  year  falls  com- 

ly  outside  the  Income  tax  In  this  way 

.•er.  Investors  become   "locked   in"  by 

prospect  of  avoiding   Income  tax  com- 

ly  if  they  hold  appreciated  assets  until 

h  rather  than  selling  them.  This  freez- 

of  Investment  positions  curtails  the  es- 

ial  mobility  of  capital,  and  prevents  its 

toward   areas   of   enterprise   promising 

greatest  rewards.  For  these  reasons,  Presl- 

Kennedy  In  1963  and  President  John- 

8  Treasury  Department  In   1969  recom- 

taxatlon  of  capital  gains  at  death, 
lis  provision  would  only  tax  the  gains 
death  If  the  value  of  the  estate  was  above 
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C.Ls  a  transition  rule,  any  gain  that  oc- 
cur) ed  prior  to  January  1.  1960  would  not 
be  subject  to  tax).  The  whole  tax  would  not 
be  I  aid  In  the  year  of  death,  since  the  tax- 
payi  r  would  have  the  benefit  of  income  aver- 
agir  g.  Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that  taxing 
capl  tal  gains  at  death  and  then  Imposing  the 
est.'. fe  tax  on  the  decedent's  estate  does  not 


result  m  double  taxation.  This  is  because 
the  estate  tax  is  Imposed  on  the  estate  net  of 
the  income  tax  that  would  be  paid  on  the 
capital  gains  under  this  proposal. 

Section  114 — Repeal  of  exemption  for 
earned  income  frovx  foreign  source 

Under  present  law,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  exclude  from  gross  income  cer- 
tain amounts  of  income  they  earn  in  foreign 
countries  if  they  are  present  in  the  foreign 
country  for  17  out  of  ifl  months  or  if  they 
become  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  foreign 
country.  The  exclusion  is  $20,000  a  year  if  the 
taxpayer  meet^  the  17  out  of  18  month  test 
and  is  $25,000  a  year  if  he  is  a  bona  fide 
resident  nf  rbe  f. reign  country.  This  section 
o:  the  bill  denies  such  exclusion  from  gross 
iMCome  In  the  case  of  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  for- 
eign tax  credit  will  prevent  double  taxation 
of  the  Income  !f  the  foreign  country  also 
taxes  the  earned  Income. 

Section  115 — Repeal  of  alternative  capital 
gains  tax  for  individuals 
This  section  repeals  the  alternative  capital 
gains  tax  for  individuals.  The  tax  was  par- 
tially repealed  by  the  Tax  Reform  .\ct  of 
1969,  With  thi.^  amendment  one-half  of  all 
'.ong-term  capital  gains  (not  offset  by  capi- 
tal losses)  would  be  taxed  to  the  Individual 
as  ordinary  Income. 

Section  116 — Capital  loss  carryback  for 
individuals 

This  provision  grants  relief  to  an  Individ- 
'lal  who  has  an  unused  capital  loss  of  at 
least  $10,000  by  allowing  him  to  carry  it  back 
ias  can  a  corporation)  to  the  3  preceding 
"■axable  years.  Cases  ha\p  arisen  where  a  large 
capital  gain  in  one  taxable  year  Is  followed 
by  a  large  capiial  loss  In  the  following  year 
which  may  never  be  utilized  even  with  the 
unlimited  carry  forward. 

The  carryback  is  elective  with  the  tax- 
payer. This  will  make  the  provision  less  of 
an  administrative  burden  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  for  In  many  cases  the  tax- 
payer would  rather  not  file  a  claim  for  re- 
fund land  audit)  of  tax  paid  in  a  prior 
year  if  the  loss  can  be  used  on  a  carry- 
forward. Moreover,  if  the  taxpayer  elects  to 
treat  a  net  capital  lo.ss  as  a  carryback,  the 
amendment  as  a  long-term  capital  loss  even 
though  it  is  made  up  completely  or  in  part 
from  short  term  losses. 

The  carryback  cannot  be  used  to  offset 
ordinary  income,  although  a  carryforward 
can  offset  ordinary  Income  up  to  $1,000  a 
year,  and  the  carryback  cannot  produce  or 
increase  a  net  operating  loss  for  a  preceding 
taxable  year.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
taxpayer  a  net  capital  loss  for  the  year  of 
his  death  can  be  carried  back  even  though 
the  loss  is  less  than  $10,000, 

Section  117 — Repeal  of  capital  gain  treatment 
for  patents 
Under  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  capi- 
tal gain  treatment  is  granted  on  the  sale  by 
an  individual  of  a  patent  even  though  he  is  a 
professional  Inventor.  This  section  of  the  bill 
repeals  these  provisions,  so  that  the  otitright 
sale  of  a  patent  for  a  lump-sum  by  the  per- 
son whose  personal  efforts  created  the  prop- 
erty will  produce  ordinary  Income,  Just  as  the 
sale  of  a  copyright  does  under  existing  law. 
In  addition,  this  section  provides  that  capital 
gain  treatment  will  not  be  granted  In  any 
case  where  the  owner  (whether  a  corporation 
or  an  individual)  of  a  patent  enters  Into  an 
agreement  (whether  or  not  It  constitutes 
a  sale,  license,  or  assignment)  under  which 
the  seller  or  assignor  of  the  patent  receives 
payments  measured  by  a  percentage  of  the 
selling  price  of  articles  produced  by  the 
buyer  or  transferee  of  the  patent  or  where  the 
amounts  received  by  the  seller  or  transferor 
are  measured  by  production,  sale,  or  use  of 
the  assignee  or  licensee.  Periodic  receipts  of 
this  kind  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  transfer 


of  a  patent  are  properly  treated  as  royalty 
Income  rather  than  capital  gain  Income. 
Section  118 — Income  tax  treatment  of  cer- 
tain gifts  to  members  of  family 

It  heis  become  fairly  common  for  an  in- 
dividual who  has  produced  a  copyright  or 
a  literary  or  musical  composition  which  is 
producing  royalty  Income  to  give  It  to  his 
children  or  to  a  trust  so  that  the  Income 
will  be  taxed  less  heavily.  This  section  pro- 
'.  ides  that  where  there  is  a  gift  of  such  prop- 
erty by  the  taxpayer  to  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily, to  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  any  member 
of  his  family,  or  to  a  corporation  more  thar 
50  percent  owned  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  fam- 
ily, the  taxpayer  will  be  treated  as  having 
received  ordinary  income  at  the  time  of  the 
gift  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  at  that  time. 
Section  119 — Repeal  of  50-percent  maximum 
rate  on  earned  income 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  set  a  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  of  50  percent  on  earned  income 
I  wages  and  salaries,  professional  fees,  and 
self -employment  Income).  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  to  give  significant  tax  reductions 
to  business  managers,  highly  paid  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  other  professionals,  and  suc- 
ces.sful  businessmen  who  prefer  to  operate 
as  sole  proprietors  rather  than  through  the 
corporate  form.  A  recent  studv  concluded 
that  In  1972.  this  50  percent  maximum  tax 
would  benefit  an  estimated  63.000  wealthy 
individuals  at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  $103 
million. 

Section  120 — Underpayments  of  estimated 
tax 
This  section  provides  that  an  individual 
cannot  base  his  estimated  tax  payments  on 
the  prior  year's  tax  (or  at  the  current  vear's 
rates  applied  to  the  prior  year's  facts)' if  in 
any  one  of  the  3  preceding  taxable  years  the 
tax  shown  on  his  return  was  In  excess  of 
$100,000. 

TITLE     II — AMENDMENTS     PRIMARILY     AFTECTING 
CORPORATIONS 

Section  201 — Repeal  of  asset  depreciation 
range  system 

In  1962,  the  Treasury  Issued  giUdelines 
specifying  the  number  of  years  over  which 
different  kinds  of  assets  couid  be  depreciated. 
Through  the  "reserve  ratio  test",  a  direct 
link  was  maintained  between  the  deprecia- 
tion claimed  by  taxpayers  and  the  actual 
wearing  out"  of  equipment.  Taxpayers  were 
not  allowed  to  depreciate  for  tax  purposes 
more  rapidly  than  they  were  actually  replac- 
ing the  equipment. 

In  January.  1971,  the  Treasury  announced 
some  major  changes.  Businessmen  were 
allowed  to  take  guideline  lives  20  percent 
shorter  than  previously.  Thus,  an  asset  which 
previously  had  a  guideline  life  of  10  years 
could  now  be  depreciated  over  8  years.  In 
;vddltlon,  the  reserve  ratio  test  was  repealed. 
These  changes  were  given  legislative  approval 
in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

The  Asset  Depreciation  System  (ADR)  will 
reduce  federal  revenues  $1.7  billion  In  1972, 
S2.4  billion  in  1973,  and  $3.5  billion  by  1975. 
Over  the  1970's.  It  will  cost  the  Treasury  a 
total  of  $27.5  billion. 

This  section  would  repeal  the  ADR  system, 
and  reinstate  the  reserve  ratio  test. 

Section   202 — Limitations   on  dividends 
received  deduction 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
p.-XDvldes  that  the  dividends  received  deduc- 
tion cannot  exceed  85  percent  of  taxable 
income  (computed  without  regard  to  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  or  to  any  capital 
loss  carryback).  The  chief  effect  of  this  Is 
to  change  present  law  which  allows  a  full 
deduction  for  85  percent  of  dividends  re- 
ceived if  this  deduction  will  produce  or  In- 
crease a  net  operating  loss  for  the  taxable 
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year.  The  amendment  also  provides  that 
any  amount  disallowed  for  the  taxable  year 
because  of  the  net  income  limitation  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  following 
taxable  year  if  there  Is  sufficient  taxable  In- 
oome  m  that  year.  This  gives  the  taxpayer 
a  carryover  which  he  does  not  have  under 
present  law. 

Subsection  (b)  pro'vldes  that  dividends  re- 
ceived from  an  unaffiliated  corporation  shall 
be  reduced  (for  puiposes  of  the  dividends 
received  deduction)  by  the  amount  of  any 
Interest  on  Indebtedness  Incurred  or  con- 
tinued to  purchase  or  carry  the  stock  of  the 
unaffiliated  oorparatlon.  An  unaffiliated  cor- 
poration la  any  corporation  except  one  that 
13  a  competent  member  of  a  controlled  group 
of  corporations  which  includes  the  taxpayer. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  provides  that 
If  the  aggregate  amount  of  dividends  received 
during  the  year  from  unaffiliated  corporations 
(after  first  being  reduced  by  any  interest 
paid  as  provided  in  the  preceding  p>aragraph ) 
exceeds  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  by  the 
corporation  during  the  taxable  year,  no  div- 
idends received  deduotlon  shall  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  the  excess.  Thus,  If  no  divi- 
dends are  paid  by  the  taxpayer,  no  dividends 
received  deduction  can  be  claimed  for  divi- 
dends received  from  unaffiliated  corporations. 
However,  the  amount  which  is  so  disallowed 
shall  be  treated  as  a  dividend  received  in  the 
following  year  for  purposes  of  the  dividends 
received  deduction.  Moreover,  If  dividends 
paid  during  a  taxable  year  exceed  the  divi- 
dends received  during  the  year  from  unaffil- 
iated corporations,  the  amount  of  the  excess 
will  be  treated  as  a  dividend  paid  in  the 
following  year  for  purposes  of  the  dividends 
received  deduction. 

Section  203 — Use  of  appreciated  property  to 
redeem  stock 

Under  preeent  law,  If  a  corporation  redeems 
stock  with  appreciated  property,  gain  Is  rec- 
ognized except  In  certain  cases.  One  of  the 
exceptions  Is  where  stock  or  securities  are 
distributed  pursuant  to  a  court  proceeding 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  stock  or  securities  must  have 
been  acquired  before  January  1,  1970,  in 
order  for  the  exception  to  apply.  It  is  noit 
believed  corporations  which  have  violated  the 
antitrust  laws  should  have  a  tax  benefit  not 
available  to  other  corporations  who  distribute 
appreciated  securities. 

Section  204 — Denial  of  tax-free  exchanges  in 
case  of  investment  companies 

In  1966  tax-free  exchanges  of  appreciated 
stock  for  shares  of  mutual  funds  (so-called 
swap  funds)  was  brought  to  an  end  by  an 
amendment  which  provided  that  section  351 
of  the  Ckjde  would  not  apply  to  transfers  to 
an  Investment  company.  This  amendment 
did  not  complete  the  Job.  For  years  the 
Massachusetts  Investment  Trust,  and  other 
mutual  funds,  have  been  issuing  their  shares 
to  acquire  all  of  the  stock  or  assets  of  family 
held  personal  holding  companies,  and  these 
exchajiges  are  treated  under  section  368  as 
tax-free  reorganizations.  This  is  nothing  but 
swap  funding  to  obtain  diversification  plus  a 
readily  marketable  security.  The  amendment 
would  make  such  exchanges  taxable  and  it 
would  also  make  mergers  of  tvro  Investment 
companies  taxable. 

Section  205 — Recognition  of  gain  on  sales  in 
connection  with  certain  liquidations 
If  a  corporation  adopts  a  plan  of  complete 
liquidation  and  the  liquidation  Is  completed 
within  la  months,  under  existing  law  (sec- 
tion 337  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  the 
corporation  Is  not  taxed  on  gains  realized  on 
the  sale  of  property  during  the  period  of 
liquidation.  Gains  on  sale  of  Inventory,  how- 
ever, are  exempt  from  tax  only  If  the  inven- 
tory Is  sold  In  bulk  to  one  purchaser.  This  ex- 
emption from  tax  In  the  case  of  a  bulk  sale 
of  Inventory  has  proved  to  be  the  main  factor 
cxvin 582— Part  7 


In  some  cases  for  deciding  that  a  healthy 
corporation  should  go  out  of  business  in 
order  to  escape  Income  tax  profits  to  be 
realized  on  the  sale  of  the  Inventory.  Such 
profits  constitute  ordinary  income  taxable  at 
the  corporate  rate  of  48  percent.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bin  removes  the  tax  exemption 
on  the  sale  of  Inventory  In  a  section  337 
liquidation. 

This  section  of  the  bill  makes  another 
amendment  to  section  337.  A  number  of  cases 
have  been  presented  where  the  shareholders 
of  the  liquidating  corporation  have  trans- 
ferred. Just  before  the  corporation  distributes 
Its  tax-free  gains  in  liquidation,  some  or  all 
of  their  stock  to  tax-exempt  charities.  As  a 
result,  no  tax  Is  Imposed  on  the  corpora- 
tion and  no  tax  Is  Imposed  on  the  gain  which 
the  shareholders  would  have  had  but  for  the 
transfer  to  tax-exempt  charities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  shareholders  take  a  charitable  de- 
duction for  the  full  value  of  the  shares  which 
Includes  the  untaxed  gains.  This  section  of 
the  bUl  insures  that  one  tax  vrtll  be  Imposed 
In  such  cases  by  providing  that  If  tax-exempt 
organizations  receive  X  percent  of  the 
amounts  distributed  In  liquidation,  then  the 
same  percent  of  the  gains  realized  by  the 
corporation  during  the  course  of  the  liquida- 
tion will  be  subject  to  tax  at  the  corporate 
level. 

Section   206 — Certain  transactions  disquali- 
fied as  reorganizations 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  there 
cannot  be  a  tax-free  reorganization  If  the 
shareholders  of  the  smaller  company  In- 
volved In  the  transaction  end  up  with  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
surviving  corporation  In  a  merger  of  the 
acquiring  corporation  In  the  case  of  a  so- 
called  B  reorganization  (stock-for-stock)  or 
a  so-called  C  reorganization  (stock-for-as- 
sets) .  If  a  conglomerate  company  whose  stock 
Is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Is- 
sues less  20  percent  of  its  voting  stock  to  ac- 
quire the  stock  or  assets  of  a  company  whose 
stock  Is  not  listed.  It  Is  more  realistic  to  treat 
the  shareholders  of  the  unlisted  company  as 
having  sold  out  for  a  marketable  security 
rather  than  having  taken  a  part  In  a  reor- 
ganization of  their  company.  A  slmlUar  pro- 
vision was  contained  In  the  House  version  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19B4. 
Section  207 — Repeal  of  special  treatment  of 
bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  institutiona 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  banks 
and  other  financial  Institutions  who  now  are 
allowed  to  take  special  deductions  for  re- 
serves for  bad  debts  will,  In  the  case  of  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  1971,  compute  any 
addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  tax- 
payers, the  rule  which  Is  applied  to  all  other 
corporations. 

Section  208 — Exploration   and   development 
expenditures  in  the  case  of  mines 

Under  present  law,  exploration  expendi- 
tures In  the  case  of  a  mine  are  chargeable 
to  capital  account,  unless  the  taxpayer  elects 
to  deduct  such  expenditures  subject  to  re- 
capture (through  reduction  of  the  deple- 
tion allowances)  If  and  when  the  mine 
reaches  the  producing  stage.  Expenditures 
In  developing  a  mine,  however,  are  deduc- 
tible without  being  subject  to  any  recapture 
rule.  This  section  of  the  bill  treats  develop- 
ment expenditures  In  the  case  of  a  mine  in 
the  same  manner  as  exploration  expendi- 
tures. Exploration  and  development  expendi- 
tures for  deposits  outside  the  United  States 
are  not  deductible  under  these  provisions, 
and  must  be  charged  to  capital  account. 
Section  209 — Repeal  of  deduction  for  west- 
em   hemisphere   trade   corporations 

This  section  of  the  bill  repeals  the  special 
deduction  now  allowed  domestic  corptoratlons 
who  obtain  most  of  their  Income  from  for- 
eign countries  In  the  'Western  Hemisphere. 


Section     210 — Taxation     of     undistributed 
profits  of  foreign  corporations 

At  the  present  time,  American  corpora- 
tions do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  earn- 
ings of  their  controlled  foreign  subsidiaries 
until  these  earnings  are  brought  home  In 
1961,  President  Kennedy  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  this  tax  deferral,  but  his  proposal 
did  not  pass  Congress, 

The  tax  deferral  for  the  earnings  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  creates  an  Incentive  for 
U.S.  corporations  to  set  up  plants  abroad, 
since  they  can  defer  taxes  on  the  earnliiga 
of  these  plants.  This  provision  would  tax 
these  earnings  on  a  current  basis,  at  a  sav- 
ings to  the  Treasury  of  $170  mUllon  a  year. 
Section  211~Repcal  of  the  tax  exemption  for 
a  DISC 

Under  a  provision  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971,  a  U.S.  export  firm  can  set  up  a  paper 
corporation  (known  as  "DISC"),  channel  its 
exports  through  Its  DISC,  and  thus  escape 
50%  of  the  corporation  Income  tax  on  Its 
export  earnings.  This  provision  would  close 
this  new  loop-hole  and  subject  export  earn- 
ings to  the  same  tax  rates  as  exist  for  other 
kinds  of  Income.  Savings.  $170  million  the 
first  year  and  Increasing  amounts  thereafter. 
Section  212 — Involuntary  conversions 

This  section  provides  that  if  gain  on  an 
Involuntary  conversion  of  property  is  not  rec- 
ognized because  the  taxpayer  purchases 
stock  of  a  corporation  owning  property  of 
the  kind  which  was  converted,  the  basis  of 
that  property  in  the  hands  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  gain 
not  recognized  on  account  of  the  purchase 
of  the  stock. 

Section  213 — Computation  of  underpayments 
of  estimated  tax 
This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  a 
corporation  cannot  compute  its  estimated  In- 
come tax  payments  on  the  basis  of  the  prior 
year's  tax  (or  on  the  basis  of  the  prior  year's 
facts  and  the  current  year's  rates)  if  in  any 
one  of  the  3  preceding  taxable  years  the  tax 
shown  on  its  return  was  In  excess  of  $300  (X»0, 

TTTLE  ni AMENDMENTS  AfTECTINC  INDFVIDCAU 

AND    CORPORATIONS 

Section  301 — Rental  real  property 
This  provision  would  limit  the  allowable 
depreciation  on  rental  real  estate  to  straight- 
line.  Thus,  If  a  building  has  a  "life  "  of  50 
years,  the  taxpayer  would  be  limited  to  de- 
preciation of  2  percent  of  its  cost  in  any  one 
year.  The  use  of  accelerated  depreciation 
methods  has  been  a  major  feature  of  the 
rental  real  estate  tax  shelter. 

In  addition,  this  section  would  treat  In- 
terest and  property  taxes  paid  during  con- 
struction as  capital  expenses  to  be  recovered 
over  the  life  of  the  property.  This  would  pre- 
vent Investors  from  tislng  large  tax  "losses" 
during  the  construction  period  from  shelter- 
ing income  from  other  sources.  After  con- 
struction. Interest  and  property  taxes  would 
be  deductible  only  to  the  extent  of  rents  re- 
ceived, reduced  by  the  other  expenses  and 
depreciation  of  the  building. 

Section  30 2 —Charitable  gifts  of  appreciated 
property 
Under  an  amendment  made  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  If  capital  assets  which 
have  appreciated  In  value  are  given  to  a  pri- 
vate foundation,  the  charitable  deduction  Is 
reduced  by  one-half  of  the  capital  gain  the 
Individual  would  have  had  if  he  had  sold 
the  property  at  fair  market  value  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  extends'  this  rule  to  gifts  of 
appreciated  property  to  any  charity. 

Section  303 — Computation  of  net  operating 
loss  deduction 
This  section  of  the  bill  overrules  a  decision 
of  the  Tax  Court  which  held  that  a  net  oper- 
ating l(3ss  which  1.=  carried  back  or  forward 
does   not  have  to  be  reduced  by  long-term 
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cabital  gains  in  an  intervening  year  if  the 

'  ernative  tax  was  paid  on  the  capital  gains. 

is  amendment  provides  that  capital  gains 

taken  Into  account,  for  this  purpose,  in 

^  same   manner   as  other   gains.   Prior   to 

Court  decision,  capital  gains  have  never 

ived  preferential  treatment  for  net  oper- 

ng  loss  purposes.  The  amendment  applies 

y    in    computing    deductions    for    taxable 

ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

the  bill,  but  It  is  provided  that  In  the  case 

earlier   taxable   years   no   Inferences   shall 

drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  amendment 

not  apply  retroactively. 

304 — Intangible   drilling  and  devel- 
iipment  costs  in   the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
■ells 

t  present.  Intangible  drilling  and  devel- 

nt  costs  may   be  deducted   as  current 

enses     In     calculating     taxable     Income 

t^er   than   spread  over  the   useful   life  of 

well.   This   section   requires   that    these 

s  be  capitalized  except  in  the  case  of  a 

hole.   It  would  save  the  Treasury  $750 

ion  In  the  first  year,   and  $300   million 

on  a  long  term  basis. 

ion  305 — Capital  expenditures  in  plant- 
g  and  developing  fruit  and  nut  groves 

l^resent  law  requires  the  capitalization  of 

itures  Incurred  in  planting  citrus  or 

ond  groves.  This  section  of  the  bill  would 

;nd  the  rule  of  capitalization  to  any  fruit 

lut  grove  planted  after  June  30.  1971. 

306 — Reduction  of  percentage  deple- 
on  rates  on  oil  and  gas  and  certain  other 
inerals 

t  present,  the  oil  depletion  allowance  al- 

j  oil  producers  to  receive  22  percent  of  the 

Income  from  their  oil  wells  tax  free — so 

as  it  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  net 

In  theory,  this  Is  to  compensate  the 

:nan  for  the  fact  that  the  oU  in  his  well  is 

ig  used  up,  or  depleted,  by  production.  In 

same  way   that   other  businessmen   aje 

to  take  deductions  for  the  deprecla- 

of  their  plant  and  machinery.   Unlike 

Industries,  however,  the  oil  depletion 

.■ances  continues  year  after  year  as  long 

the    well    keeps    producing — it    does    not 

when  the  cost  of  the  well  is  recovered. 

a  result  of  this  provision,  the  Treasury 

ijnated  in  1966  that  the  cost  of  the  average 

was  being  recovered  19  times.  At  that 

the    20    top    American   oil    companies 

$434   billion  In  profits,  yet  they  paid 

Income  taxes  at  the  rate  of  only  8'2 

nt.    In    1970,    these    same    companies 

liCd  88  9  billion,  and  paid  8.7  percent  of  it 

1axes. 

1969.  the  Treasury  made  available  a 
— the  CONSAD  study — that  It  had  com- 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
present  tax  treatment  for  oil  and  gas. 
major  conclusion  of  that  study  was  that 
present  tax  mechanism  for  assistance  to 
activities,  if  assistance  was  needed, 
quite  wasteful. 
This  provision  would  place  a  15  percent 
celling  on  all  mineral  depletion  allowances. 
Thii  is  similar  to  the  recommendation  made 
by  President  Truman  In  1950.  It  would  save 
the  Treasury  about  $400  million  a  year. 

SecUon  307 — Limitation  on  aggregate  deduc- 
tions for  percentage  depletion 

is  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
:|?gate  deductions  of  a  taxpayer  for  per- 
e  depletion  on  oil  and  gas  and  other 
rals  cannot  exceed  one-half  of  the  tax- 
taxable    Income    from    all    mineral 
proj^erties.  computed  without  regard  to  per- 
ge  depletion  and  as  if  all  the  properties 
I  whether  or  not  in  production)  were  a  single 
By  comparison.   Canada   grants   a 
depletion  deduction  of  '3  of  the 
net  Income  from  all  mineral  prop- 
without  a  limitation  based  on  separate 
ties.  This  amendment  does  not  disturb 
xlstlng  limitation  that  percentage  deple- 
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tion  in  the  case  of  a  mineral  property  cannot 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  taxable  income  from 
that  property.  The  amendment  Is  a  limita- 
tion on  the  aggregate  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion deductions,  first  computed  sepa- 
rately for  each  property. 

Section   308— Repeal    of   capital   gain    treat- 
ment for  timber  and  for  coal  and  iron  ore 

royalties 

This  section  of  the  bill  repeals  the  provi- 
sion of  existing  law  which  grants  capital 
gain  treatment  on  the  cutting  of  timber  and 
for  coal  and  iron  ore  royalties. 

Section  309 — Repeal  of  tax  exemption  for 
ships  under  foreign  flag 

This  section  of  the  bill  repeals  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  which  state  that  a 
non  resident  alien  of  a  foreign  corporation 
(even  though  100  percent  owned  by  a  U.S. 
corporation  or  an  American  citizen)  is  not 
taxable  on  income  derived  within  the  United 
States  from  the  operation  of  ships  docu- 
mented under  tlie  law.s  of  a  foreign  country 
which  grants  an  equivalent  exemption  to 
United  States  citizens  or  corporations. 

Section  310 — Limitations  on  foreign  tax 

credit 
The  first  amendment  made  by  this  section 
of  the  bill  provides  that  a  foreign  tax  credit 
shall  not  be  allowed  for  any  foreign  tax  on 
income  which  is  excluded  from  the  taxpay- 
er 5  gross  income  so  far  as  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  is  concerned.  In  addition,  any  for- 
eign income  tax  paid  on  a  gam  realized  by  an 
individual  or  domestic  corporation  which  Is 
not  recognized  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  likewise  be  a  non-creditable  tax. 
The  basic  rationale  for  this  amendment  Is 
that  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  supposed  to 
eliminate  double  taxation  on  Income.  If  the 
United  States  does  not  tax  the  income,  there 
is  no  reason  to  give  credit  for  the  foreign 
tax  paid  on  that  income  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  second  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  foreign  tax  credit 
shall  be  subject  to  both  the  per  country 
limitation  and  the  overall  limitation.  This 
was  the  applicable  rule  from  1932  to  1954. 
The  third  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion provides  three  new  rules  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  capital  gains  for  foreign 
tax  credit  purposes.  The  first  rtUe  is  that  in 
computing  taxable  income  for  purposes  of 
the  per  country  and  overall  limitations, 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  capital  gain 
which  Is  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
outside  the  United  States  unless  the  gain  is 
taxed  by  a  foreign  coimtry.  Most  capital 
gains  are  not  taxed  by  foreign  countries  and 
treating  such  capital  gains  as  foreign  in- 
come for  purposes  of  the  limitations  can  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  the  tax  which  the 
Federal  Government  receives  on  Income  of 
the  taxpayer  from  United  States  sources. 

The  second  new  rule  Is  that  there  shall  be 
excluded,  in  computing  taxable  Income  for 
purposes  of  the  limitations,  any  long-term 
capital  gain  which  Is  from  sources  within 
the  United  States,  This  change  operates  only 
in  favor  of  the  taxpayer.  Under  present  law, 
if  a  corporation  pays  a  foreign  tax  of  48  per- 
cent on  the  Income  earned  abroad,  the  per 
country  limitation  will  not  allow  a  full  credit 
for  that  tax  if  there  are  long-term  capital 
gains  in  the  United  States,  since  such  gains 
are  taxed  at  less  than  the  48-percent  rate 
The  third  rule  added  by  the  amendment 
is  that  for  purpctses  of  the  limitations  the 
United  States  tax  .against  which  credit  can 
be  taken)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  United 
States  tax  on  any  capital  gain  excluded  from 
taxable  Income  under  the  two  rules  de- 
scribed above. 

Section  311 — Holding  period  of  capital  assets 
This  section  provides  that  a  capital  as- 
set must  be  held  for  more  than  12  months, 
rather  than  6  months,  to  qualify  as  a  long- 
term  gain.  This  provision  was  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  as  It  passed  the  House. 


Section  312 — Gain  from  the  sale  of  certain 
property  between  related  persons 
This  section  expands  the  scope  of  section 
1239  of  the  Code  which  now  treats  as  ordi- 
nary income  any  gain  on  the  sale  of  depreci- 
able property  between  a  husband  or  wife  or 
between  one  Individual  and  a  corporation 
which  is  more  than  80-percent  owned  by  that 
individual  (or  by  his  spouse  and  minor  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren).  Section  1239  was 
designed  to  prevent  a  step-up  In  basis  of 
property  subject  to  depreciation  by  pay- 
ing only  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  amount 
of  the  step-up 

This  amendment  expands  section  1239  so 
that  it  applies  to  sales  between  a  trust  and 
the  grantor  or  beneficiary  of  the  trust,  and 
to  sales  between  corporations  which  are 
component  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations.  It  also  covers  a  sale 
where  several  Individuals  as  co-owners  sell 
property  to  a  corporation  which  they  control. 
The  amendment  also  extends  the  scope  of 
section  1239  to  sales  of  land,  if  the  land 
is  held  by  the  purchaser  for  sale  to  custom- 
ers In  the  ordinary  course  of  a  trade  or 
business.  At  the  present  time  a  taxpayer  can 
sell  land  which  he  holds  for  Investment  to 
a  wholly  owned  corporation  for  subdivision 
and  sale  to  customers,  and  the  corporation 
receives  a  step-up  In  basis  (for  purpose  of 
computing  ordinary  income  on  sales)  at  a 
cast  to  the  seller  of  only  a  capital  gains  tax. 
This  amendment  would  treat  the  seller's  gain 
as  ordinary  Income. 

Section  313 — Recapture  on  sale  of  purchase 
price   previously  deducted 

Section  1245  now  provides  for  recapture 
of  depreciation  previously  deducted  (after 
1961)  on  personal  property  If  the  property 
is  sold  at  a  gain.  That  Is  the  gain  to  the 
extent  of  the  prior  depreciation  deductions 
since  1961  Is  treated  as  ordinary  Income 
rather  than  capital  gain. 

This  amendment  provides  the  same  rule  of 
recapture  If  the  taxpayer  deducted  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  property  as  an  expense 
when  he  acquired  It.  Thus.  If  a  lawyer  de- 
ducts the  purchase  price  of  periodicals  and 
other  books  as  he  acquires  them,  any  gain 
on  the  subsequent  sale  (to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  previously  deducted »  would  be  ordi- 
nary Income.  Likewise.  If  the  lawyer  gave  the 
books  to  a  charity,  the  charitable  deduction 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  ordinary 
income  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  sold  the 
books.  This  reduction  would  occur  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  section  170(e)  of  the 
Code,  taking  Into  account  the  amendment  of 
section   1245  by  this  section. 

Section  314 — Recapture  of  depreciation  on 
sale  of  real  property 
This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  If 
depreciable  real  property  Is  sold  at  a  gain,  the 
gain  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  Income  to 
the  extent  of  depreciation  taken  on  the  real 
estate  for  periods  after  June  30.  1963.  This 
provides  for  real  estate  the  same  rules  that 
are  applied  under  existing  law  for  recapture 
of  depreciation  on  personal  property  which 
is  sold  at  a  gain,  except  that  all  depreciation 
deducted  after  1961,  instead  of  June  30,  1963, 
is  taken  into  account  In  the  case  of  personal 
property, 

TILE  IV — AMENDMENTS  OF  MINIMUM  TAX  ON  TAX 
PREFERENCES 

Section  401 — Minimum  tax 
Although  the  Tax  R«form  Act  of  1969 
adopted  a  minimum  tax  on  tax  preferences. 
It  remains  possible  for  Individuals  with  very 
high  economic  Incomes  to  pay,  literally,  no 
federal  Income  tax.  This  Is  possible  primarily 
because  state  and  municipal  bond  Interest 
and  Intangible  drilling  coets  are  not  treated 
as  tax  preferences  under  existing  law  for 
purposes  of  the  minimum  tax.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  of  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  section  304  of  the  bill  pertaln- 
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Ing  to  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  and  sections  601  and  602,  pertaining  to 
the  interest  on  state  and  municipal  bonds, 
will  Insure  that  almost  no  one  with  a  high 
inci^'me  can  continue  to  avoid  payment  of 
federal  Income  taxes. 

This  section  makes  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  mini- 
mum tax.  First,  it  repeals  the  prortslon  of 
existing  law  that  allows  regular  Income  taxes 
to  be  deducted  from  the  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ences. 

Second,  the  $30,000  exemption  for  tax 
preferences  is  reduced  by  the  bill  to  $12,000. 

Third,  it  increases  the  minimum  tax  rates 
to  50  percent  of  the  regular  Income  tax  rates. 

Fovirth,  the  following  it-enis  are  added  to 
the  list  of  items  which  constitute  tax  prefer- 
ences : 

( 1 )  tax-exempt  Interest  on  state  and  local 
bonds; 

(2)  credit  allo'vi'ed  for  the  investment 
cred.t  on  depreciable  property; 

(3  I  deduction  of  charitable  contributions 
to  the  extent  attributable  to  appreciated 
pro{>erty;  and 

(4)  the  amount  of  amortization  for  coal 
mine  safety  equipment. 

Another  provision  is  added  to  avoid  a  tax 
on  an  Item  of  preference  if  the  taxpayer  ob- 
tained no  tax  benefit  from  the  item.  This 
provision  will  jjermit  a  taxpayer  to  elect  to 
waive  the  deduction  of  an  item  of  tax  pref- 
erence, or  to  treat  a  capital  gain  as  ordiJiary 
income,  in  which  caae  the  item  would  not 
be  taken  Into  account  for  the  minimum 
tax.  However,  such  waiver  can  be  made  only 
at  such  time,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  set  forth  In  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

Finally,  this  section  of  the  bill  strikes  from 
existing  law  the  provisions  which  treat  tax 
preferences  attributable  to  foreign  sources 
more  favorably  than  preferences  attributable 
to  sources  within  the  United  States. 

TITLE    V ESTATE    AND    GIFT   TAX    AMENDMENTS 

Section  501.  Integration  of  estate  tax  rate 
uHth  inter  vivos  gifts 

The  main  defect  of  the  present  estate  and 
gift  tax  system  Is  that  It  discriminates  in 
favor  of  those  who  give  away  their  wealth 
partly  through  Ufe-tlme  gifts  and  partly  at 
death,  as  against  those  who  pass  on  all  their 
wealth  at  death.  In  part,  this  Is  because  both 
the  gift  tax  and  estate  tax  schedules  are 
progressive.  Thus,  the  man  who  transfers 
property  both  by  gift  and  at  death  gets  to 
start  at  the  bottom  of  two  separate,  progres- 
sive rate  structures.  In  practice,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  1968  Treasury  Studies  and  Pro- 
posals, this  is  primarily  of  benefit  to  the 
very  rich. 

Thus.  If  a  decedent  made  gifts  of  $2  million 
during  his  lifetime  and  leaves  $3  million  at 
his  death,  the  rate  of  tax  on  the  $3  million 
starts  with  the  bottom  tax  brackets  and  pro- 
duces a  much  smaller  tax  than  would  be 
produced  if  the  $3  million  were  "stacked"  on 
top  of  the  S2  million  lifetime  gifts.  Tlie  result 
Is  that  wealthy  Individuals  can  substan- 
tially reduce  the  tax  on  transfers  of  property 
by  making  substantial  gifts  during  lifetime. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  Integrate 
the  estate  tax  rate  with  inter  vivos  gifts  so 
that  the  tax  brackets  for  property  transferred 
at  death  are  determined  by  the  amount  of 
taxable  gifts  made  during  the  decedent's 
lifetime  (and  after  1971).  Under  this  amend- 
ment, a  tentative  tax  Is  first  computed  on 
the  amount  of  the  taxable  estate  at  death 
Increased  by  the  amount  of  the  taxable  life 
term  gifts  (made  after  1971)  plus  the  gift 
tax  paid  by  the  decedent  on  those  gifts.  Then, 
a  second  tentative  estate  tax  Is  computed  on 
an  amount  equal  to  such  gifts  plus  the  gift 
taxes  paid.  The  difference  between  the  two 
tentative    taxes    constitutes   the    estate    tax 


payable  on  the  property  transferred  at  the 
time  of  death. 

Section  502 — Transfers  taking  effect  at  death 
Before  the  enactment  of  the  1954  Code,  if 
a  taxpayer  transfererd  property  to  a  trust 
which  provided  that  the  income  should  be 
accumulated  during  the  grantor's  life  and 
upon  his  death  the  trustee  should  pay  the 
corpus  and  accumulated  Income  to  his  chil- 
dren, such  a  transfer  was  Included  m  th.e 
decedent's  gross  estate  as  a  transfer  taking 
effect  at  death.  The  1954  Code  provided  that 
sucli  a  transfer  will  be  included  in  tlie  grcss 
estate  only  if  the  decedent  retained  a  rever- 
sionary Interest  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  This  section  of  the  bill 
strikes  out  the  5-percent  reversionary  inter- 
est test  since  it  Is  completely  a  non  seq\iltur 
in  a  statute  which  imposes  an  estate  tax  on 
a  lifetime  transfer  of  an  interest  wiiich  can 
be  possessed  or  enjoyed  only  by  surviving  the 
transferer.  This  amendment  would  apply  to 
transfers  made  after  December  31.  1971, 

Section  503 — Life  insurance  includid  in  gross 
e.-itate 

Prior  to  the  1954  Code,  life  insurance  on  a 
decedent's  life  was  includible  in  his  grcsi 
estate  to  the  extent  he  paid  the  premiums  en 
the  policy.  In  such  case  it  was  immaterial 
whether  he  had  given  the  policy  to  nvmber.- 
of  his  family  before  his  death.  This  section 
of  the  bill  restores  the  premium  paymeni  test 
in  the  case  of  life  insurance,  so  that  the  in- 
surance will  be  included  in  the  insured's 
gross  estate  in  the  ratio  that  the  premiums 
paid  by  the  decedent  on  the  insurance  policv 
bears  to  all  premiums  paid  on  that  policy 
In  applying  this  rule  the  premiums  paid  by 
the  decedent  before  July  1,  1971.  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction 
but  would  be  included  in  the  denominator 
Section  504 — Charitable  deductions  in  the 
case  of  estate  tax 

The  first  amendment  made  by  this  section 
of  the  bill  provides  that  a  charitable  bequest 
will  be  deductible  for  estate  tax  purpose.^ 
only  if  it  is  to  be  used  predominantly  within 
the  United  States  or  Us  possessions.  Under 
present  law,  a  citizen  of  the  United  State.s 
can  give  his  entire  estate  to  a  church  located 
in  Germany  or  to  an  orphanage  in  Israel  and 
no  Federal  estate  tax  will  be  imposed  on 
his  estate. 

The  second  amendment  places  a  limitation 
on  the  charitable  deduction  for  estate  tax 
purposes,  similar  to  what  we  have  for  the 
income  tax.  Under  present  law,  a  decedent 
can  give  his  entire  estate  to  a  private  foun- 
dation created  by  his  will,  and  no  Federal 
estate  tax  will  be  imp:'sed  This  amendment 
states  that  the  aggregate  charitable  deduc- 
tion shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  gros^, 
estate  reduced  by  the  debts  of  the  decedent 
and  the  expenses  of  administration. 

The  third  amendment  deals  with  the  Inter- 
play of  the  charitable  deduction  and  the 
marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  purposes. 
The  marital  deduction  cannot  excede  50  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  i  gross 
estate  less  debts,  losses,  and  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration) .  Cases  have  arisen  where  exec- 
utors have  claimed,  in  order  to  raise  the 
amount  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  for  pur- 
poses of  the  marital  deduction,  that  transfer.; 
made  to  charities  during  the  decedent's  life- 
time were  Includible  In  the  gross  estate 
Increasing  the  gross  estate  for  such  lifetime 
transfers  produced  no  estate  tax  for  the 
charitable  deduction  was  Increased  by  th*? 
same  amount,  but  a  larger  maximum  deduc- 
tion was  allowed  for  bequests  to  the  surviv- 
ing spouse.  This  amendment  provides  thpt 
in  computing  the  adjusted  gross  estate  there 
shall  be  excluded  any  transfer  made  by  t;  e 
decedent  during  his  lifetime  If  an  estate  tax 
charitable  deduction  is  allowed  for  that 
transfer. 


Section    505 — Generation-skipping    transfers 
This  section   would   Impose  a  special  tax 
on  property  passed  on  through  generation- 
skipping  trusts. 

Under  present  law.  It  Is  possible  to  partial- 
ly avoid  the  estate  tax  by  transferring  prop- 
erty to  grandchildren  or  great  grandchildren 
without  a  transfer  tax  being  paid  by  the 
intervening  generation  or  generations.  The 
wealthier  the  family,  the  greater  the  op- 
portunity fur  arrangements  of  this  kind.  Tills 
provision — similar  to  one  recommended  by 
the  Treasur\  In  1969 — would  close  this  loop- 
hole. 

TITLE    VI STATE   AND    LOCAL    OBLIGATIONS 

Section  601 — Interest  on  certain  govern- 
mental obligations 

At  present.  Interest  from  state  and  munic- 
ipal bonds  is  tax-free.  This  allows  local  gov- 
ernments to  raise  badly  needed  funds  at 
relatl\ely  low  Interest  rates.  Unfortunately, 
it  also  provides  an  easy  vehicle  for  the 
wealthy  to  avoid  taxes.  Under  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1972,  local  governments  can 
continue  to  issue  tax-exempt  tonds;  alter- 
natively, they  can  Issue  taxable  bonds  and 
receive  a  federal  subsidy  of  50  percent  of  the 
Interest  cost.  This  would  rai.se  little  or  no 
money  for  the  federal  government,  but  It 
would  save  considerable  amounts  for  local 
governments  electing  to  use  the  new  sys- 
tem A  similar  provision  was  adopted  by  the 
House  In  1969, 

Section  602 — United  States  to  pay  50  percent 
of  interest  yield  on  taxable  issues 
This  section  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  50  percent  of  the  In- 
terest cost  of  taxable  bonds  Issued  by  state 
and  municipal  governments, 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  the  following 
.'Statement  in  .support  of  my  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1972  by  Senator  Humphrey  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  address  on  the 
.'^ub.ject  of  taxes  given  by  Senator 
Humphrey  m  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by   Senatok  Hvmphrey 

I  am  pleEised  to  join  with  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  In  sponsoring  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  tax  reform  proposals 
presented  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

Our  tax  structure  needs  fundamental  and 
wide-scale  reform.  'We  need  equity  and  fair- 
ness in  a  tax  system  that  is  presently  rigged 
against  the  working  man,  against  the  average 
family,  against  the  average  citizen. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  tax  system,  a 
system  that  says  to  the  wealthy,  to  the  super- 
rich,  to  big  business,  to  the  large  banks — you 
must  pay  your  fair  share. 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsorlng  with 
Senator  Nelson  takes  us  a  large  step  towards 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

No  longer  will  It  be  possible  for  giant  oil 
companies  to  make  over  $8  billion  a  year  and 
siill  pay  less  than  ten  percent  of  their  total 
Income  in  taxes. 

No  longer  will  the  wealthy  have  tax  free 
sources  of  Income, 

Nt-i  longer  will  big  business  get  a  special 
deal  through  dummy  export  corporations  and 
fast  depreciation  write-offs. 

No  longer  will  less  than  ten  percent  of  our 
people  be  able  to  use  all  sorts  of  tax  dodges 
and  tax  shelters  to  avoid  pajing  taxes. 

And.  iu>  longer  will  millionaires  be  able  to 
escape  paying  taxes. 

Tlie  legislation  ijeing  introduced  today 
would  raise  about  $16  billion  a  year  in  new 
revenue.  This  money  could  be  and  shotUd 
be  used  to  directly  reduce  the  burden  of 
property  taxes  on  American  homeowners. 
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^e  have  estimated  that  If  all  this  addl- 

revenue  Is  returned  to  states  and  lo- 

tlea,  property  taxes  could  be  reduced  by 

one-half   for   all   the    homes,    farms. 

businesses  In  the  nation. 

.  President,  this  Is  a  step  we  must  take. 

simply  must  reduce  the  burden  of  taxes 

our  people.  Right  now,  the  average  man 

about    15   hours  of  every  forty  hour 

to  pay  for  his  taxes.  There  are  Federal 

state  taxes  on  his  Income,  propery  taxes, 

taxes,    cigarette    taxes,    gasoline 

sales    taxes,    occupational    prlvlleg« 

amusement  taxes,  gift  taxes,   inherl- 

taxes  .  .  .  the  list  Is  almost  endlees. 

citizens  have   been   taxed   almost  to 

breaking  point.  Yet,  some  citizens  are 

tajted    at    aU.   for    they    can    hire   high 

tax  lawyers   to   figure  out   loopholes 

allow  them  to  escape  paying  taxes. 

13  unfair.  And,  the  loopholee  m.ust  be 
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T  ae  bin  being  Introduced  today  Is  speclflc. 
It  ^  'ould  make  frontal  attack  on  the  follow- 
ing loopholes: 

E  Lcluslon  from  dividends. 
Dsduction  for  state  gasoline  taxes. 
T  LX  capital  gains  at  death 
O  1  depletion  allo*-ance. 
C  ipitallzatlon  of  mineral  exploration  and 
dnl  ing  cost. 

the  asset  Depredation  Range. 
Income  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.  S, 
Corporations. 

the   Domestic    International  Sales 
tion. 

interest    subsidy    for    municipal 
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ise  the  minimum  tax. 
ite  estate  and  gift  taxes  Into  one  tax. 
generation  skipping  trusts. 
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President,  closing  these  loopholes  is  a 
yment  on  the  kind  of  tax  system  we 
ougtlt   to  have.  I  support   this  legislation  I 
Intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  have  It  enacted, 
knpw  that  enactment  will  not  come  easy. 
I  believe  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
)een  heard.  They  want  action  and  they 
It  now. 

February  26.  1972,  I  spoke  on  the  sub- 

3f  tax  return  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

speech,  I  outlined  the  kind  of  tax 

I  thought  necessary  to  restore  the 

conflbence  and  credibility  of  our  people  to 

.•efnment. 

especially  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
at  Ion   because    I   feel   It   embodies   the 
thrust  and  direction  of  that  speech. 


Rem.  .RKs  BY  Senator  Hl-bert  H   Humphrey, 

Fo  •^o  DC  Lac  CotJNXT  Democratic  Dinner 

It  Is  two  and  a  half  months  before  April 
15 — lax  day  for  the  American  people. 

Or  that  day  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  process  92  million  tax  forms  and  our 
Trea  ;ury  will  collect  $125  billion. 

If  all  Americans  paid  their  fair  share  the 
Trea.ury  could  collect  818  billion  more  and 
your  tax  burden  would  be  less. 

Bu  t  some  few  Americans  don't  pay  their 
fair  ihare  and  because  they  are  allowed  to 
do  tl  Is,  you  pay  higher  taxes. 

To  lay  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
Ineqi  titles  of  our  tax  system  and  outline  my 
actio  a  program  to  change  this  system. 

F»[eral,  state,  and  local  governments  col- 
lect   nore  than  $275  billion  a  year  In  taxes. 

Lei  6  than  two  percent  of  the  people  receive 
22  pi  rcent  of  the  Income  and  pay  less  than 
10  p«  rcent  of  the  taxes. 

Bu  t  the  working  man  making  between  M.- 
000  md  $15,000 — that's  26  percent  of  the  peo- 


ple— make  20  percent  of  the  total  national 
Income  but  pay  36  percent  of  the  taxes. 
I  believe  this  sj-stem  is  unfair. 
The  federal   tax  system  Is  rigged  against 
you — the  working  man. 

It  Is  rigged  against  the  wage  earner. 
It   Is   rigged   against   the  average   family. 
And,    It    Is    rigged    in    favor   of    unearned 
Income. 

Our  tax  system  penalizes  the  little  man 
who  works  and  rewards  wealthy  investors 
who  get  checks  from  stccks,  bonds  and  large 
dividends. 

The  time  has  come  for  tax  reform. 
The   time   has  come   for   tax  Justice — tax 
Justice  for  the  Amerlc.-in  working  family. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  tax  system  that 
says  to  the  wealthy,  to  the  super-rich,  to  big 
business,  to  the  banker — you  must  pay  your 
fair  share. 

All  of  US  have  a  stake  in  the  growth  of  this 
nation. 

All  of  US  want  to  get  ahead — to  save  money. 
buy  a  home  and  perhaps  some  land,  to  send 
our  children  to  college  and  have  a  decent 
Income  and  security  when  we're  older. 

Some  may  say  these  tilings  are  part  of  the 

American  dream.  But  I  say  they're  not  Just 

dreams,  they're  rights — they  belong  to  you. 

But  what  has  happened? 

It   Is  getting   more   and   more   difficult   to 

have  these  good  things  in  America  today. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  earn,  more  difficult  to 
save  because  the  American  tax  system  takes 
a  bigger  and  bigger  bite  out  of  your  pockets 
every  year. 

We  have  a  tax  system  that  few  can  under- 
stand. But  those  few  who  do  often  use  It 
to  their   own   advantage. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  government  to 
see  that  taxes  ere  Just  and  that  no  one  gets 
a  special  deal. 

But  under  Nixon  Republicanism,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  TJnlted  States  gov- 
ernment—the Treasury  Department  which 
belongs  to  you  and  to  me — has  become  a  lob- 
byist and  advocate  for  special  Interest. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  now  the  block- 
ing back  for  big  business  Republicanism,  and 
the  little  guy  has  no  one  running  Interfer- 
ence for  him  in  Washington. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  Nixon  Treasury 
has  done. 

It  proposed  legislation  which  allows  a  few 
big  businesses  to  set  up  tax-free  dummy  cor- 
porations to  sell  their  goods  overseas.  I  fought 
against  such  legislation. 

It  has  sponsored  legislation  to  permit  cor- 
porate giants  a  super-fast  write-off  on  their 
machinery  saving  them  over  5  billion  a  year. 
It  fought  against  Increasing  the  amount  of 
money  you  can  deduct  for  yourself,  your 
wife,  and  your  kids. 

Who  was  fighting  for  you?  Not  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

And  my  friends.  In  the  dark  marble  halls 
of  the  Treasury,  faceless  political  appointees 
quietly  shoved  aside  a  1969  provision  of  the 
tax  law  that  says  everyone  must  pay  at  least 
some  minimum  tax. 

And  what  hsis  been  the  result? 
Two  weeks  ago  we  found  out  that  In  1969 
and  In  1970  over  300  .\mericans  making  better 
than  $200,000  a  year  paid  no  Income  tax  at 
all. 

Could  this  happen  to  you?  When  was  the 
last  time  you  didn't  pay  any  taxes  on  the 
Income  you  earned? 

The  working  man  doesn't  have  any  friends 
in  the  Nixon  Administration.  He  doesn't  have 
a  special  line  on  his  tax  form.  But  he  pays 
more  taxes  than  some  millionaires. 

Now.  I'm  not  out  to  damage  American  cor- 
porate Interests.  I'm  for  a  thriving  free  en- 
terprise system.  I'm  for  economic  expansion. 
But  that  goal  is  best  served  by  equity  and 
Justice  In  the  tax  system. 

My  legislation  performance  on  tax  and  fis- 
cal policy  Is  clear — It's  a  matter  of  public 
record.  The  American  tax  system  must  stand 
for  fairness — not  special  privilege. 


Regrettably  that  tax  system  U  now  riddled 

with  what  we  commonly  call  tax  loophole*. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  that  must  be  closed: 

Loophole  No.  1 :  Is  It  fair  that  one  giant  oil 

company  earning  over  $2.8  billion  a  year  la 

permitted  to  pay  less  than  10  percent  of  its 

total  net  income  In  taxes?  While  at  the  same 

time  a  working  man  who  makes  only  $6,000  a 

year  pays  exactly  the  same  percentage  rate? 

Is  It  fair?  I  say  no. 

Loophole  No.  2:  Is  It  fair  that  big  business 
got  a  $9  billion  tax  break  from  Richard  Nixon 
In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  through  super- 
fast  machinery  wrlte-ofifs  and  phoney  export 
devices? 
I  say  no. 

Loophole  No.  3:  Is  it  fair  to  the  family 
farmer  who  struggles  to  make  a  living  and 
pays  high  taxes  while  doing  It.  that  doctors 
and  lawyers  with  big  Incomes  play  weekend 
farmer  by  buying  farm  property  and  growing 
tax  deductions? 

I  say  no.  If  you  want  to  deduct  your  farm 
losses,  then  give  up  the  courtroom,  the  pan- 
neled  office  and  go  drive  a  tractor. 

Loophole  No.  4:  Is  It  fair  and  was  It  nec- 
essary for  the  Nixon  Administration  to  permit 
and  force  working  families  to  pay  the  high- 
est Interest  rates  since  the  Civil  War? 
I  say  It's  not  fair  and  It  wasn't  necessary. 
Loophole  No.  5:  Is  It  fair  for  10  percent  of 
our  people  to  use  all  sorts  of  tax  dodges  and 
tax  shelters  to  avoid  doing  what  you  must 
do — pay  taxes? 

I  say  no.  The  tax  avoidance  game  Is  over. 
There  are  many  more. 
And  I  want  to  ask  you  now :  Is  It  fair  know- 
ing that  we  can  raise  over  $18  billion  a  year 
by  closing  loopholes  for  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration to  propose  a  new  tax  burden  on  the 
American  consumer  In  the  form  of  a  giant 
sized  national  sales  tax? 

I  say  no.  No  matter  what  the  Republicans 
call  It,  the  new  value  added  tax  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  living,  will  be  regressive  on  all  of 
us,  win  erode  community  tax  bases  and  ulti- 
mately It  win  be  used  to  reduce  the  taxes  of 
the  wealthy. 

Today  America  Is  privately  wealthy  and 
publicly  poor.  We  see  public  poverty  all 
around  us.  Our  streets  need  fixing,  our  hospi- 
tals are  Inadequate,  oiu-  transit  system  is 
50  years  out  of  date,  our  airports  are  con- 
gested and  unsafe,  and  we  have  too  few 
ships  carrying  our  flag. 

We  need  to  modernize  our  docks.  We  need 
Jobs  for  our  people.  And  too  many  Americans 
live  In  the  fear  of  crime. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  Correcting  our 
problems  Is  going  to  take  money. 

But  closing  the  loopholes  I  have  suggested 
today  will  bring  over  $18  billion  to  the  treas- 
ury. 

That's  a  start.  That's  a  down-payment  on 
clean  and  safe  neighborhoods,  better  schools, 
more  good  housing  and  lower  property  taxes. 
Our  country  can  survive  only  if  its  institu- 
tions and  VEklues  are  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

When  three  million  of  our  elderly  are 
forced  to  overpay  their  taxes  because  of 
complex  tax  forms,  when  the  wealthy  can 
hire  high-priced  tax  advisors  to  cut  their 
taxes,  and  when  billions  are  made  from  in- 
vestments and  taxed  at  half  the  regular  rate, 
then  the  people  have  a  right  to  believe  our 
tax  system  Is  unfair.  That  some  are  benefit- 
ting at  the  expense  of  others.  That  the  tax 
system  is  rigged  against  the  working  man. 

Any  reform  on  the  American  tax  system 
win  require  the  courageous  and  persistent 
leadership  of  a  President. 

Over  30  years  ago  Franklin  Roosevelt  said: 
"The  test  of  progress  Is  not  whether  we  add 
to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have  much;  it 
Is  whether  we  provide  enough  for  those  who 
have  too  little." 

The  test   of  progress  is  much  the  same 
today. 
We  can  only  begin  to  meet  that  test  If  our 
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tax  system  is  fair  and  if  government  fights 
again  for  the  little  guy — for  you  and  me  and 
for  our  families. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to   the   Senator   from   California    (Mr. 

TUNNEY). 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  beyond 
the  area  of  fundamental  individual 
rights,  there  is  nothing  of  more  crucial 
importance  to  the  justice  and  equity  of 
government  than  fair  taxation. 

In  a  nation  bom  out  of  a  revolution 
that  was  sparked  by  a  sense  of  outrage 
at  unjust  taxation,  it  is  sadly  ironic  that 
our  present  system  of  taxation  has  been 
diverted  so  far  from  the  path  of  justice 
and  equity.  Instead  of  spreading  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  government  fairly 
through  society,  its  structure  has  been 
so  warped  with  special  exemptions  and 
distorted  with  hidden  subsidies  that  it 
serves  to  counteract  many  of  the  social 
policies  which  positive  programs  seek  to 
Implement. 

Instead  of  taxing  "incomes,  from  what- 
ever source" — as  our  Constitution  says — 
it  excludes  many  forms  of  unearned  in- 
come and  thereby  commits  itself  to  plac- 
ing far  heavier  imposts  on  the  average 
wage  earner  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

Instead  of  sharing  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment among  the  people  according  to 
their  ability  to  pay,  it  contains  numerous 
loopholes  which  only  the  wealthy  or  the 
powerful  are  able  to  exploit,  or  through 
which  the  wealthy  and  powerful  win  dis- 
proportionate benefit. 

Instead  of  embodying  the  rightful 
sharing  of  costs,  it  has  become  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  who  should  pay  heavily,  are  able 
to  avoid  their  fair  share,  and  the  bottom 
line  is  always  the  same — those  with  low 
or  moderate  income  have  to  pay  far  more 
than  they  rightfully  should. 

The  worker's  pay  packet  is  made  thin- 
ner so  the  bank  balances  of  the  wealthy 
can  grow  fat. 

It  is  time  that  the  special  tax  subsi- 
dies for  the  privileged  were  swept  away 
in  the  interests  of  tax  justice  for  all. 

Not  only  does  this  discrimination  at 
the  Federal  tax  level  take  place  too  great 
a  burden  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  it 
also  throws  far  too  much  responsibiUty 
on  the  taxing  resources  of  State  and  local 
governments.  In  particular,  it  has  forced 
the  property  tax  into  undesirable  and  un- 
necessary prominence.  With  such  a 
weight  of  responsibility  placed  on  It  in 
the  field  of  education  alone,  it  bears  down 
with  special  inequity  on  those  with  mod- 
erate resources. 

The  property  tax  is  simply  not  struc- 
tured to  service  such  a  demanding  area 
of  expenditure.  Any  meaningful  tax  re- 
form must  address  itself  to  the  relief  and 
replacement  of  this  burden.  It  is  no  sub- 
stitute to  resort  to  yet  another  tax, 
whether  it  is  a  national  sales  tax,  a  value- 
added  tax,  or  anything  else.  The  answer 
does  not  lie  in  yet  another  layer  of  over- 
lapping taxes.  It  lies  in  setting  the  pres 
ent  house  in  order. 


The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972  which  we 
are  introducing  today  does  not  by  any 
means  provide  the  whole  answer  to  our 
tax  problems,  but  it  does  represent  a  very 
significant  and  urgently  necessary  first 
step.  Apart  from  moving  toward  a  more 
just  distribution  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment among  those  able  to  pay,  it  would 
immediately  provide  urgently  needed  fis- 
cal relief  to  State  and  local  governments. 
It  would  make  available  an  additional 
$16  billion  to  $17  billion  for  tax  sharing. 
This  would  be  enough  to  pay  almost  40 
percent  of  all  State  and  local  costs 
of  primary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  1971  figures, 
it  would  make  it  possible  to  cut  all  prop- 
erty taxes  on  homes,  farms,  and  busi- 
nesses by  44  percent. 

It  would  provide  $1.55  billion  or  more 
to  California  alone. 

The  great  problem  with  any  tax  pref- 
erences or  loopholes  which  are  •v\orked 
into  the  structure  of  government  finance 
is  that  they  hold  in  themselves  the  seeds 
of  multiple  inequities. 

To  begin  with,  because  of  the  progres- 
sive character  of  the  tax  rates,  they  gen- 
erally benefit  the  rich  many  times  more 
than  the  poor.  The  $750  personal  tax  ex- 
emption, for  example,  is  worth  only  $107 
in  actual  tax  savings  to  the  taxpayer  in 
the  lowest  tax  bracket.  But  it  is  worth 
$525 — nearly  five  times  as  much— to 
someone  in  the  highest  bracket. 

Converting  this  to  a  tax  credit  of  $150 
for  all.  as  this  reform  bill  provides,  would 
not  only  reduce  taxes  for  about  30  million 
taxpayers  with  incomes  below  $10,000,  it 
would  also  bring  in  an  extra  $1.9  billion  a 
year  from  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  it. 
At  the  same  time,  tax  preferences  are 
generally  more  available  to  those  who 
have  great  financial  resources  than  to 
those  with  few.  Take  the  capital  gains 
tax.  Every  year  the  Federal  Treasury 
loses  about  $8  billion  in  revenue  because 
50  percent  of  all  capital  gains  on  in- 
vested wealth  are  free  from  tax. 

The  loophole  is  available  to  anyone- 
provided  they  have  the  resources  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  actual  result  is  that 
only  one  taxpayer  in  20  with  income  un- 
der $10,000  has  the  chance  of  using  it  at 
all.  And  because  his  capital  gains  are  so 
small,  and  his  tax  rates  are  so  low  anv- 
way,  he  and  the  rest  of  his  income  group 
end  up  with  only  a  meager  1  percent  of 
the  tax  concession.  But  over  half  of  it 
goes  to  those  with  income  of  more  than 
$100,000  a  year. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
in  1970  some  112  persons  with  incomes  of 
more  than  $200,000  a  year— including 
three  millionaires — paid  no  tax  at  all. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
would  make  the  first  move  against  this 
imbalance  in  the  tax  structure,  first,  by 
requiring  that  assets  .-should  be  held  for 
12  months  before  capital  gains  on  them 
qualify  for  preferential  tax  treatment. 
But  it  would  also  save  about  $2  billion 
in  revenue  by  taxing  all  gains  when  the 
property  is  transJerred  at  death.  At  pres- 
ent very  wealthy  families  are  able  to 
avoid  even  the  low  capital  gains  tax  by 
holding  the  a,ssets  within  the  family  from 
generation  to  generation.  Not  only  does 
this  result  in  a  great  loss  of  revenue,  it 
also  injects  an  undesirable  element  of 
rigidity  into  investment  decisions. 


Loopholes  are  also  used  as  a  means  of 
providing  unjustifiable  subsidies  to 
particular  sections  of  the  economy.  The 
oil  depletion  allowance  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  fact.  •With  the  aid  of  this 
ultra-generous  measure,  the  biegest  oil 
companies  have  been  paying  taxes  at  a 
final  rate  of  less  than  10  percent  on  in- 
comes amounting  to  several  billions  of 
dollars.  For  the  allowance  not  only  per- 
mits the  oil  people  to  depreciate  their 
wells  22  percent  a  year,  it  does  not  re- 
quire them  to  stop  when  thev  have 
accounted  for  the  total  value  of  the  well 
As  a  result,  the  Treasury  ha.s  reported 
that  the  oil  Industry  on  average  recouped 
the  cost  of  each  oil  well  not  once,  but 
19  times. 

This  represents  a  huge  continuinp  sub- 
sidy, whose  practical  effect  in  tcrm.s  of 
guaranteeing  sufficient  national  oil  re- 
serves is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  tax 
reform  bill  which  I  Introduced  in  1969 
while  still  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  pro\1ded  for  the  de- 
pletion allowance  to  be  reduced  to  15 
percent.  A  similar  pro\'ision  is  included 
in  the  present  bill,  with  an  approximate 
saving  to  the  Treasurj'  of  $400  million  a 
year. 

An  enormous  tax  loss  is  now  built  in 
to  the  system  as  a  direct  result  of  last 
year's  introduction  of  the  20  percent 
acceleration  of  depreciation  .^chedule.s 
for  companies  under  the  as.set  deprecia- 
tion range. 

This  speed-up  not  only  broke  the 
logical  connection  between  the  rate  of 
depreciation  for  tax  purpose.^  and  tiie 
actual  rate  of  replacement  of  equipment. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  economically  in- 
appropriate in  the  way  in  which  it  sought 
to  encourage  by  subsidy  further  invest- 
ment at  a  time  when  there  was  excess 
capacity  lying  Idle  because  of  lagging 
demand. 

Returning  the  rules  to  their  former 
status  will  realize  a  net  gain  to  the  tax 
system  of  $2,4  billion  in  1972,  and  about 
$3  biUion  a  year  thereafter. 

Further  help  can  be  afforded  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  the  tune  of 
$1  billion  a  year  if  they  choose  to  take 
advantage  of  a  50 -percent  Federal  sub- 
sidy for  interest  rates  on  their  bonds  in 
the  place  of  their  present  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

With  the  existing  provision  of  tax- 
exemption  on  these  bond.=.  ilv  Slate  and 
local  authorities  benefit  to  the  tune  of 
about  SI  billion  annually.  However,  be- 
cause tax-exempt  income  is  so  attractive 
to  the  very  wealthy  who  would  normally 
have  to  pay  taxes  at  tr.e  hiehcst  rates, 
the  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
about  $2  billion,  with  S4  m  ever\-  $5  of 
that  extra  cost  being  pocketed  by  the 
very  wealthiest  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

When  all  the  pieces  of  this  jigsaw  of 
special  provisions  are  put  topether,  the 
result  is  an  open  invitation  to  the  rich 
and  the  financially  powerful  to  channel 
considerable  energies  t.oward  the  sup- 
port of  a  tax  avoidance  industry,  the 
sole  aim  of  which  is  to  produce  income 
not  by  adding  to  the  goods  and  services 
of  the  Nation,  but  simply  by  avoiding 
their  fair  share  of  the  basic  costs  of 
Government. 
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It  is  an  industry  which  is  not  avail- 
al  le — let  alone  useful— to  the  average 
ige  earner.  It  is  an  industry  which 
slTOuld  not  exist  at  all.  Any  meaningful 
reform  must  seek  to  remove  its 
for  existence. 
Mr.  President,  with  my  distinguished 
cc  Ueagues  here  today.  I  join  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972.  in 
conviction  that  a  very  definite  start 
mtist  be  made  on  reforming  the  whole  tax 
ucture  if  the  principles  of  equity  and 
i^tlce  In  Government  are  to  be  paid 
than  lipservlce. 
It  is  only  a  beginning,  but  I  believe 
It  is  a  very  important  and  necessary 
beginning  which  can  bring  significant 
relief  and  reform. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fr)m  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  support  and 
0  sponsor  a  vital  and  long  overdue  tax 
'orm  proposal,  introduced  today  in  the 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
■Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Nelson  • . 

rhe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972  is  one  of 
most  important  proposals  I  have  seen 
a  long  time.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
will  move  swiftly  to  hold  hearings  on 
to  mark  up  the  bill,  and  to  pass  it, 
hcjpefully  in  this  Congress. 

A.S  I  go  around  my  State  of  Minnesota 
talk  with  the  people,  the  issue  which 
them  more  than  any  other  is 
liat  they  rightly  perceive  to  be  the  inde- 
fensible unfairness  of  the  present  Fed- 
tax  system. 
The  other  morning,  I  was  having 
St  in  a  Minneapolis  hotel.  A 
mbther  of  five,  who  is  working  in  the  res- 
taaranl  for  very  low  pay,  having  lost  her 
hjsband,  told  me  how  she  had  been  trj-- 
to  establish  the  fact  that  one  of  her 
who  goes  to  a  State  college  still  con- 
tidued  to  be  one  of  her  dependents.  For 
m  )re  than  a  year  she  had  been  arguing 
ith  the  local  Internal  Revenue  Service 
oqlcer  about  taking  a  deduction  for  that 
as  a  dependent.  It  was  clear  to  me. 
she  probably  was  correct.  Here  was  a 
detent  American,  working  hard,  who  des- 
perately  needed  a  few  dollars  more  that 
(luld  come  from  establishing  that  de- 
di  ction.  My  heart  went  out  to  her. 
The  evening  before,  I  had  seen  a  cor- 
jet  worth  millions  of  dollars 
tending  outside  the  Minneapolis  airport, 
long,  black  limousine  pulled  up  to  it. 
Tkree  couples  got  out  of  the  car,  ob- 
vi  )usly  hav-ing  been  to  a  party.  They  were 
returning  in  that  multimillion  dollar  jet 
^•ould  guess  that  most  of  the  cost  of 
jet — most  of  the  cost  of  the  even- 
was  being  deducted  as  an  ordinary 
d  necessary  business  expense  under 
income  tax  laws  of  this  country  Tax- 
ers  like  the  hard-working  mother  in 
restaurant  probablv  raid  a  couple  of 
thjousand  dollars  for  that  ordinary  and 
ary  business  exnen.^e.  as  defined 
urider  the  tax  laws  of  this  country. 

I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the 
luifaimess  with  which  those  two  prob- 
were   treated:    A   decent   working 
mbther,  tr>-ing  to  keep  a  family  together. 
trying  to  help  her  children  through  col- 
,  fighting  for  nickels  and  dimes  and 
no  tax  loopholes  for  her.  and  on  the 
ot^er  hand,  thousands  of  dollars  slip- 
away  one  evening,  without  any  kind 
review,  simply  because  a  corporation 
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can  write  off  a  private  plane  and  a  big 
party  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expense. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  has  be- 
come an  offense  to  all  of  lis.  I  think  it 
is  almost  immoral.  We  are  overtaxing 
those  who  work  and  undertaxing  those 
with  capital. 

There  are  many  examples  of  outra- 
geous indefensible  tax  loopholes  which 
perm:t  the  wealth,  the  large  corporations, 
with  the  help  of  their  tax  consultants  and 
lawyers,  to  escape  taxes  entirely  and  in 
almost  every  case  to  pay  taxes  at  rates 
which  make  a  mockery  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  recognize  these  abuses. 
They  do  not  like  it.  They  know  it  is 
indefensible,  and  they  want  something  to 
happen. 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
seeks  to  close  only  some  of  the  tax  loop- 
holes. He  has  identified  the  tax  loop- 
holes that  are  least  defensible,  those 
which  never  should  have  been  granted 
and  those  which  can  be  taken  away  now 
without  hurting  anybody,  In  closing  some 
50  tax  loopholes,  we  will  be  able  to  raise 
$16  billion  without  increasing  the  taxes 
of  the  average  American — indeed,  while 
reducing  taxes  for  most.  Senator  Nelson 
proposes  to  take  this  $16  billion  and  send 
most  of  it  home,  to  permit  us  to  reduce 
local  real  estate  taxes. 

He  points  out  that  the  money  which 
Wisconsin  would  receive  as  its  share 
from  this  loophole  closing  tax  bill  would 
permit  that  State  to  reduce  real  estate 
taxes  approximately  30  to  35  percent. 
Similar  relief  would  come  to  the  real 
estate  taxpayers  of  Minnesota  and 
throughout  this  country.  Minnesota's 
share  of  this  S16  billion  tax  reform 
would  be  $296  million — enough  to  lower 
property  taxes  by  40-50  percent  if  we 
choose  to  use  the  money  in  this  way. 

Thus  our  proposal  is  to  tax  inexcusable 
loopholes,  taking  the  revenues  and  send- 
ing them  home,  to  bring  long  overdue 
relief  to  the  real  estate  taxpayers  of  our 
local  communities.  These  funds  then 
can  be  lised  for  necessary  local  expendi- 
tures. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  get  funds 
this  way  than  by  the  proposed  value- 
added  tax.  It  is  significant  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  this  loophole  clos- 
ing proposal  would  raise  is  almost  the 
same  as  would  be  raised  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Value-Added  Tax. 

That  tax  is  nothing  other  than  a  3- 
percent  sales  tax  in  disguise.  It  hits  a 
family  that  is  poor,  a  family  that  is  large, 
a  family  that  Is  old  and  on  a  fixed  in- 
come, just  as  hard  as  it  hits  the  richest 
family  in  the  United  St^at^.s — indeed, 
much  harder,  because  a  higher  percent- 
age of  the  income  of  the  poor  will  be  hit 
by  such  a  sales  tax.  More  than  that,  the 
value  added  tax  is  a  tax  on  labor.  It  cre- 
ates an  incentive  to  hire  fewer  people 
than  are  being  hired  now.  At  a  time  of 
substantial  unemployment,  why  on  earth 
shotild  we  be  establi.-hing  a  tax  which 
encourages  bu.sinesses  not  to  hire  or  to 
lay  off  people  who  desperately  need 
work? 

So  here  we  have  a  responsible,  well- 
studied  alternative  to  a  3-perccnt  sales 


tax.  It  is  what  we  might  call  the  loop- 
hole tax  plan  of  1972.  We  will  tax  loop- 
holes, and  not  only  get  the  revenue  we 
need,  but  also  give  the  American  public 
long  overdue  justice  in  the  Federal  tax 
system. 

I  do  not  think  anything  demoralizes 
Americans  more  than  to  work  hard  all 
year,  at  a  reasonably  paying  job,  pay 
their  taxes,  and  then  read,  a  week  or  two 
later,  that  one  of  the  large  oil  companies 
paid  practically  nothing  in  taxes,  that 
every  20th  millionaire  pays  not  a  dime 
in  taxes,  and  that  the  rich  are  escaping 
tax  free  or  are  paying  taxes  that  make 
a  mockery  of  the  Federal  tax  laws. 

Americans  everywhere  are  disillu- 
sioned with  our  tax  system — and  they 
w^ant  changes.  I  agree  with  those  who  say 
our  tax  system  is  a  national  disgrace.  I 
agree  with  those  who  say  tax  reform  is 
needed  now.  That  is  why  I  have  joined 
with  other  Senators  in  introducing  this 
tax  reform  package  at  this  time. 

A  study  entitled  "Who  Paid  Taxes  in 
1968."  compiled  by  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
economists,  shows  just  how  bad  the 
present  tax  situation  is.  A  worker  earn- 
ing $9,000  a  year  pays  about  30  percent 
of  his  total  income  in  taxes.  An  execu- 
tive with  income  of  $25,000  to  $50,000 
pays  at  about  the  same  30  percent  rate. 
Supporting  this  finding,  tax  experts  at 
the  Brookings  Institution  have  shown 
that  the  special  tax  treatment  of  capi- 
tal gains  brings  the  tax  rates  paid  by 
our  wealthiest  taxpayers  down  by  al- 
most 50  percent  from  what  they  would 
be  if  they  paid  established  income  tax 
rates. 

Still  a  third  study  shows  that  taxes 
on  corporations  have  gone  down  sig- 
nificantly since  1961  as  a  percentage  of 
Government  revenues,  while  payroll 
taxes  on  wage  earners  have  gone  up  50 
percent. 

Almost  one  man  in  20  who  earned  a 
million  dollars  in  1970  paid  no  taxes. 

One  himdred  and  twelve  people  with 
incomes  over  $200,000  in  1970  also  paid 
no  tax  at  all. 

The  19  largest  oil  companies  paid 
taxes  at  a  rate  of  only  about  8  percent 
in  1970. 

The  wealthy  write  off  summer  houses 
and  overseas  trips  to  conventions  against 
their  taxes. 

Corporate  executives  get  millions  in 
no-risk  stock  options. 

If  an  investor  holds  stock  until  he  dies 
instead  of  selling  it,  his  heirs  pay  no 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  increase  in  the 
stock's  value  at  all. 

If  a  wealthy  man  puts  his  money  into 
oil  wells,  he  can  deduct  22  percent  of  his 
oil  profits  from  his  taxable  income.  This 
cil  depletion  loophole  is  not  available  to 
salaried  workingmen. 

Last  year's  tax  bill  allows  big  corpo- 
rations to  use  an  asset  depreciation 
range  fADR)  system  to  write  off  their 
investments  in  a  way  which  will  cost  the 
rest  of  us  $3  billion  in  taxes  this  year. 
This  is  another  privilege  that  benefits 
onlv  the  wealthy. 

Even  our  present  system  of  tax  deduc- 
tions for  dependents  is  unfair.  Each 
$750  deduction  is  worth  only  $105  to  the 
roor  m3n.  but  $525  to  the  man  in  the 
highest  tax  bracket. 

We  can  eliminate  these  and  other  tax 
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abuses  by  the  kind  of  comprehensive  tax 
reform  which  we  are  proposing  today. 

Our  proposal  will  tax  capital  gains  at 
death,  and  reduce  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance from  22  to  15  percent.  It  will 
end  the  accelerated  depreciation  range 
system  and  improve  on  the  present  sys- 
tem of  deductions,  giving  most  people 
a  tax  reduction.  It  will  close  dozens  of 
other  loopholes. 

Of  course.  I  want  to  consider  one  or 
two  provisions  in  this  bill  more  thor- 
oughly before  I  adopt  them  as  my  own. 
The  way  we  tax  income  from  State  and 
local  bonds  is  a  particular  issue  I  will 
want  to  review.  But  these  are  details. 

The  reforms  we  propose  will  raise 
about  $16  billion. 

What  should  we  do  with  the  $16  billion 
we  get  from  closing  loopholes?  The  an- 
swer is  that  there  will  be  enough  money 
to  do  many  things  that  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  ago. 

Last  August,  for  example,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  give  a  Federal  tax  credit 
to  the  low-income  elderly  for  State  and 
local  property  taxes  which  they  pay. 
Lifting  this  tax  burden  from  our  elderly 
citizens  would  cost  only  $400  million  to 
$600  million — a  small  part  of  the  money 
tax  reform  will  make  available. 

With  the  rest  of  the  money  we  could 
give  property  tax  relief  to  more  low  and 
middle  income  families. 

Tax  reform,  by  easing  the  property 
tax  burden  will  remove  any  excuse  that 
there  may  be  for  proposing  a  regressive 
national  sales  tax  called  a  value  added 
tax. 

Reform  will  allow  us  to  greatly  in- 
crease aid  to  the  States  for  education 
and  other  pressing  needs.  This  also  will 
reduce  the  pressure  on  the  States  to  raise 
sales  and  property  taxes  as  they  have 
been  forced  to  do  so  often  recently. 

Tax  reform  will  open  many  new  possi- 
bilities— and  it  will  restore  a  sense  of 
social  justice  in  America.  It  is  what  we 
need  and  what  the  people  of  America 
want.  I  intend  to  fight  to  see  that  they 
get  it. 

So  I  am  proud  and  feel  privileged  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  In  co- 
sponsoring  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972. 
I  hope  this  will  be  a  central  issue  in  this 
campaign,  because  we  no  longer  can 
have  a  tax  structure  such  as  this  and 
deserve  the  respect  of  the  people  we 
represent.  It  is  a  long  overdue  measure. 
I  think  it  represents  a  very  intelligent 
and  creative  analysis  of  the  present  tax 
law.  It  brings  this  issue  to  the  front. 

Senator  Nelson  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which 
hopefully  will  be  considering  this  pro- 
posal shortly,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  it 
on  the  floor  to  vote  on  it.  I  know  that 
it  has  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson.  Senator  Philip  Hart.  Senator 
Walter  Mondale,  and  other  Senators  in 
introducing  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972. 
The  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
earlier  in  this  Congress  by  Representa- 


tives James  Corman    of  California,  and 
Henry  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin. 

We  estimate  that,  if  enacted,  this  bill 
will  raise  approximately  $16  billion  in 
new  revenues  in  1973.  and  increasing 
amounts  each  year  thereafter.  Clearly, 
when  we  talk  about  tax  reform,  we  are 
not  talking  about  insignificant  amounts. 
We  are  talking  about  billions  of  dollars 
in  urgently  needed  new  funds — dollars 
that  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
help  meet  all  the  great  challenges  we 
face  at  home  and  overseas. 

Tax  reform  can  provide  dollars  for 
homes  and  health  and  education,  dollars 
for  crime  prevention  and  drug  control, 
dollars  for  transportation  and  the  en- 
vironment, dollars  to  reduce  the  soaring 
burden  of  property  taxes,  dollars  to  re- 
duce the  enormous  Federal  budget  def- 
icits we  now  endure,  dollars  for  revenue 
sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— in  short,  dollars  to  meet  many 
of  the  most  urgent  priorities  that  have 
already  been  set  in  the  past,  and  will  be 
set  in  the  future  by  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  American  people. 

It  is  no  accident  that  tax  reform  is 
now  erupting  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  in  the  Nation  this  year.  It  is 
a  powerful  mass  movement  that  can  no 
longer  be  denied.  We  have  a  tax  crisis 
in  America  today  because,  for  years,  we 
have  allowed  taxes  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— Federal.  State,  and  local — to 
become  vehicles  of  special  privilege  for 
the  few,  instead  of  the  fair  and  reason- 
able income-raising  measures  they  ought 
to  be.  Wherever  we  look,  we  find  the  tax 
base  being  eroded  by  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions, by  windfall  subsidies  and  ques- 
tionable incentives  for  various  industries. 
by  benefits  that  have  long  since  outlived 
whatever  justification  they  might  have 
had  when  they  were  first  enacted,  and 
even  by  loopholes  quietly  written  into 
the  law  for  the  benefit  of  particular  in- 
dividuals or  corporations — "tax  finger- 
prints" that  dot  the  revenue  code  and 
pay  silent  tribute  to  the  political  muscle 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  in  the 
Nation. 

And  always,  it  is  the  ordinary  citizen 
who  bears  the  heaviest  burden.  In  other 
days,  when  the  role  of  government  and 
public  spending  for  social  programs  were 
much  more  modest  than  they  are  today, 
the  weight  of  our  unfair  tax  structure. 
may  not  have  been  as  onerous.  But  to- 
day, the  burden  is  immense,  and  taxpay- 
ers across  the  country  are  raising  their 
voices  in  loud  opposition  to  the  rising 
taxes  they  have  to  pay. 

And  perhaps  the  worst  offender  is  Con- 
gress and  the  way  we  write  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  Federal  income  tax 
law.  For  generations,  we  have  allowed 
the  code  to  multiply  its  subsidies  and 
deductions  and  exemptitons.  oblivious  to 
the  mounting  inequities  of  the  system. 
We  boast  to  the  world  that  our  income 
tax  system  is  the  fairest  and  most  pro- 
gressive revenue  code  ever  devised  in 
the  history  of  taxation,  yet  we  ignore  the 
mushrooming  proliferation  of  loopholes 
that  make  it  so  increasingly  unjust.  More 
often  than  not.  efforts  for  genuine  tax 
reform  turn  into  a  tax-cutting  spree  on 
the  Senate  floor,  rather  than  the  com- 
prehensive reform  they  started  out  to  be. 


The  responsibility  for  our  present 
plight  carmot  be  placed  solely  on  a 
particular  Congress,  or  on  aiiy  smpje  ad- 
ministration In  many  cases,  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  have 
been  accumulating  for  decades  Some 
are  fossils  from  the  earliest  laws  enacted 
after  the  16th  amendnient  to  the  Con- 
stitution conferred  the  power  on  Con- 
gress to  enact  an  income  tax 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  pre.sent 
administration  mast  bear  a  major  share 
of  the  blame,  because  of  the  way  m  winch 
it  has  opposed  the  meaningful  efforts  for 
reform  in  recent  years.  Twace  in  the  pa-sl 
3  years — in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971— we  have 
seen  that  the  only  thing  the  admin- 
istration calls  reform  is  a  plum  for  busi- 
ness and  a  crumb  for  everyone  else,  a 
program  that  benefits  the  superrich  and 
the  big  campaiLm  contributors  and  the 
big  corporations,  but  that  does  nothing 
to  ease  tlie  back-breaking  burden  of 
taxes  the  ordinary  citizen  has  to  bear. 
And  now.  at  the  ver\-  moment  when 
the  problem  ought  to  be  clear  to  all,  the 
administration  simply  ignores  the  is.sue 
and  abdicates  its  responsibility  again.  It 
follows  the  path  of  least  resistance  It 
caters  to  the  .special  intere.?ts.  It  an- 
nounces a  search  for  a  novel  new  ap- 
proach like  the  value  added  tax  to  ease 
the  burden. 

To  me.  the  value  added  tax  would  be 
the  wrong  tax  in  the  wrong  countrv-  at 
the  wrong  time.  It  would  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  national  sales  tax, 
piled  on  top  of  the  countless  State  and 
local  sales  tax  that  now  exist — another 
regressive  gimmick  to  divert  the  Nation 
from  the  job  of  real  reform.  And  so  I 
hope  the  administration  will  set  its  tax 
priorities  right  this  year,  and  recognize 
that  a  sound  tax  policy  for  America  de- 
mands prompt  changes  m  the  income  tax 
laws,  not  a  search  for  a  new  and  different 
tax. 

It  is  fair  to  -say  that,  as  a  modern 
popular  movement,  the  taxpayer's  revolt 
began  in  earnest  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  Johnson  administration.  Its  rally- 
ing cry  was  the  disclosure  by  Secretar>' 
of  the  Treasury  Joseph  Barr  that  in  1967, 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures 
were  available,  155  wealthy  Americans, 
with  incomes  of  $200,000  each  or  more, 
had  paid  no  tax  at  all. 

By  1970.  tlianks  in  part  to  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969.  the  number  had  de- 
clined—but only  .slightly— to  112.  We 
know,  however,  that  these  112  are  only 
the  beginning  of  the  problem.  According 
to  figures  released  this  weekend  by 
Congressman  Reuss.  there  were  another 
282  wealthy  nontaxpayers  in  the  $100.- 
000  to  $200,000  annual  income  categor>' 
and  an  additional  944  wealthy  nontax- 
payers  in  the  $50,000  to  $100,000  cate- 
gor>'— a  grand  total  of  1.338  nontaxpay- 
ers whose  reported  incomes  were  S50.000 
or  more  in  1970. 

Clearly,  we  are  only  just  beginning  to 
understand  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  figui-es  do  not  include  those  who 
derive  all  their  income  from  tax-free  in- 
terest on  State  and  local  government 
bonds.  And  for  everj*  wealthy  taxpayer 
who  escapes  his  taxes  altogether,  there 
are  countless  more  who  use  the  loop- 
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hdles  to  reduce  their  taxes  drastically, 
even  though  they  were  not  able  to  play 
the  loopholes  well  enough  to  reach  the 
zero  tax  level. 

In  addition,  the  10-percent  income  sur- 
tax enacted  in  1968  to  fight  inflation  had 
al  50  helped  to  fuel  a  powerful  grassroots 
msvement  for  tax  reform.  Millions  of  or- 
dj  nary  taxpayers  realized  that  the  surtax 
it  €lf  was  unfair.  It  applied  only  to  those 
who  already  paid  taxes  on  their  incomes, 
required  no  contribution  at  all  from 
wealthy  few  who  could  use  the  loop- 
holes well  enough  to  escape  their  taxes 
altogether.  And  it  required  too  small  a 
contribution  from  millions  more  who 
the  loopholes  to  escape  the  fair 
of  taxes  they  ought  to  pay. 
Congress  recognized  the  urgent  need 
tax  reform  when  it  passed  the  income 
law  in  June  1968.  It  accepted  a 
but  highly  important  amendment 
rejqulring  President  Johnson  to  submit 
for  comprehensive  tax  reform 
Congress  before  the  year  was  over. 
The  Johnson  administration  carried 
that  requirement  in  good  faith.  By 
a  series  of  comprehensive  tax 
proposals  was  transmitted  to 
Congress — perhaps  the  broadest  and 
mpst  far-reaching  tax  reforms  ever  pro- 
.  In  large  part,  those  reforms  were 
result  of  the  brilliant  work  of  Stanley 
Surrey,  who  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
niwned  tax  experts  in  the  Nation  and 
10  was  then  completing  8  years  of 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
"rteasury  for  Tax  Policy. 

But  the  promise  of  these  reforms  was 
n4ver  fulfilled.  Early  in  the  debate  in 
!ss,  the  new  administration  made 
clfear  that  its  real  priority  was  tax  re- 
daction, not  tax  reform.  The  centerpiece 
the  administration's  tax  program  was 
phase-out  of  the  surtax.  The  message 
IS  clear,  and  overnight,  the  momentum 
tax  reform  was  channeled  into  legis- 
la|,ion  to  cut  taxes,  with  Congress  and 
administration  vying  to  see  who  could 
the  most. 
In  addition,  at  virtually  every  step  of 
legislative  process,  the  tax  reforms 
adtually  proposed  by  the  Administration 
?re  weaker  than  those  alreadj'  widely 
SI  pported  in  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
signal  was  clear — the  administration  was 
serious  about  reform,  and  the  mo- 
mjentum  of  the  movement  began  to  die. 
a  result,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
IS  only  the  begmning  of  reform,  not 

full  reform  it  should  have  been. 
Fortunately,  the  people  of  the  Nation 
beginning  to  recognize  the  extent  of 
failure  in  1969.  The  momentum  has 
to  biiild  again.  And  this  time,  let 
hope  that  it  will  be  too  strong  for 
either  Congress  or  the  administration  to 
ig  nore. 

We  know  the  enormous  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  income  within  our 
cc  untry.  The  bottom  20  percent  of  fam- 
ilijs  in  the  Nation  receive  only  3.4  per- 
ceit  of  the  Nation's  income,  while  the 
to?  20  percent  receive  45.1  percent.  The 
to  D  5  percent  of  families  receive  19.1  per- 
ce  nt  of  the  income,  and  the  top  1  percent 
re;eive  6.8  percent. 

This  is  the  season  when  millions  of 
taxpayers  across  the  country  are  cal- 
ci  lating  the  amounts  they  owe  the  Fed- 
eril  Government  in  income  tax  for  1971. 
M  )st  taxpayers  have  the  notion,  derived 
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from  the  tax  rate  schedules  at  the  end 
of  their  instruction  forms  and  booklet, 
that  the  Federal  income  tax  is  set  at 
steeply  progressive  rates,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  14  percent  on  the  lowest 
incomes  to  a  maximum  of  70  percent  on 
the  highest  incomes. 

But  that  notion  gives  only  a  distorted 
view  of  the  real  effect  of  the  tax  laws. 
Those  rates  are  not  applied  to  anything 
that  could  meaningfully  be  called  a  tax- 
payer's real  economic  income.  The  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  tax  provisions  in  the 
Revenue  Code  are  full  of  deductions,  ex- 
emptions, and  qualifying  provisions,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  calculations  are  over 
and  the  rates  are  ready  to  be  applied,  the 
significance  of  the  progressive  rate 
schedule  has  entirely  disappeared. 

In  reality,  as  Philip  Stern,  the  author 
of  "The  Great  Treasurj'  Raid."  has  re- 
cently put  it.  the  variety  of  loopholes  and 
other  special  tax  provisions  represent  a 
form  of  welfare  for  the  taxpayer — a  sub- 
sidy to  relieve  the  burden  of  taxes  he 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay.  In  effect, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  the  biggest 
welfare  bill  of  all,  dwarfing  H.R.  1  by 
comparison.  Yet  the  Revenue  Code 
stands  the  concept  of  welfare  on  its  head, 
because  the  largest  amounts  of  welfare 
go  entirely  to  the  rich. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  aphorism,  our 
tax  laws  in  their  ma,iestic  equality  allow 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  to  invest  in 
State  and  local  bonds,  to  reap  long-term 
capital  gains,  to  search  for  oil,  and  to 
hire  tax  lawyers  and  accountants  to 
navigate  their  way  effectively  through 
the  revenue  laws. 

But  we  know  that  only  the  rich  are 
able  to  play  the  loopholes  well.  Middle 
and  lower  income  Americans  simply  can- 
not afford  the  substantial  sums  that  are 
necessary  if  they  are  to  take  advantage 
of  the  many  different  tax  shelters  that 
exist.  According  to  some  estimates,  the 
threshold  income  level  for  effective  use  of 
tax  shelters  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$.50,000  a  year,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  citizens. 

The  excellent  current  computer  study 
by  Joseph  A,  Pechman  and  Benjamin  A. 
Okner  of  the  Brookings  Institution  tells 
the  story.  According  to  their  flnding.s, 
which  were  presented  earlier  this  year  in 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  income  tax  rates  paid 
today  are  extremely  modest  when  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  effective  tax 
rates — the  percentage  of  a  taxpayer's 
total  income  that  actually  goes  for  in- 
come taxes.  The  difference  between  the 
stated  rate  and  the  effective  rate  gives 
rise  to  what  Philip  Stern  calls  the 
amount  of  tax  welfare — the  annual  sub- 
sidy a  taxpayer  receives  because  of  the 
loopholes  in  the  tax  laws : 
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The  effective  tax  rates  are  still  pro- 
gressive, to  be  sure,  but  Instead  of  rang- 
ing from  14  percent  to  70  percent  as  the 
schedules  say,  they  range  instead  from 
only  1  percent  to  32  percent. 

Moreover,  the  savings  are  enormous 
for  upper  income  taxpayers.  There  are 
six  million  families  in  the  imder  $3,000 
category,  yet  they  receive  a  total  of  only 
$92  million  in  tax  welfare.  The  3,000 
families  with  income  over  $1  million  get 
$2.2  billion  in  tax  welfare.  Put  another 
way,  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  families 
have  incomes  less  than  $15,000  a  year, 
but  they  get  only  25  percent  of  the  tax 
welfare.  And  the  0.3  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  over  $100,000  get  15 
percent  of  the  tax  welfare. 

Nor  do  these  tables  reveal  the  large 
differences  in  tax  rates  paid  by  persons 
with  different  types  of  income  at  the 
same  overall  income  level.  For  example, 
according  to  the  Brookings  study,  the 
tax  rate  on  earned  income  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  rate  on  income 
from  property,  such  as  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  capital  gains.  Thus  in  the 
$25,000  to  $50,000  class,  those  whose  in- 
come is  derived  from  earnings  pay  nearly 
50  percent  more  tax  than  those  whose 
income  is  derived  from  property.         < 

According  to  the  calculations  in  the 
Brookings  study,  the  application  of  1972 
tax  rates  to  real  economic  income  would 
raise  a  total  of  $77  billion  in  additional 
tax  revenues  this  year.  More  than  $67 
billion  of  that  amount,  however,  would 
be  raised  in  the  following  five  areas: 
eliminating  the  rate  advantages  of  in- 
come splitting;  full  taxation  of  capital 
gains;  eliminating  tax  preferences  for 
the  homeowner;  taxing  social  security 
and  other  transfer  payments;  and  elimi- 
nating personal  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions. Thus,  the  $77  billion  figure  may  be 
a  yardstick  in  any  discussion  of  compre- 
hensive tax  reform,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
a  current  goal,  since  it  would  require  im- 
mense changes  in  public  social  policy 
that  in  all  probability  cannot  be  enacted, 
at  Least  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  a 
far  more  modest  step.  It  is  not  the  whole 
answer  to  our  current  tax  crisis,  but  it 
is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction, 
an  important  foUowup  to  the  foundation 
we  laid  in  1969.  Obviously,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect this  legislation  to  pass  Congress  in 
1972.  We  do  expect,  however,  that  it  will 
be  debated  and  discussed  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  that  its  prin- 
cipal provisions  will  be  debated  in  the 
primaries  and  general  election  of  1972. 
And.  if  we  succeed,  when  a  new  admin- 
istration takes  office  in  January  1973,  the 
cause  of  tax  reform  will  be  one  of  its  first 
and  most  important  goals. 

Thus,  the  most  significant  decision  by 
those  who  support  this  legislation  is  the 
commitment  to  basic  tax  reform.  Of 
course,  at  this  time,  we  seek  only  to  blaze 
the  trail.  Insvitably,  in  the  course  of 
public  debate,  some  of  the  reforms  we 
have  proposed  will  be  modified  or 
dropped,  and  additional  reforms  will  be 
included.  What  we  have  assembled  here 
is  more  an  outline  than  a  blueprint,  a 
statement  of  principle  that  we  believe  in 
tax  reform  as  one  of  America's  first 
priorities,  and  that  we  intend  to  urge 
Congress  to  act  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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We  know  that  the  road  to  reform  is 
not  an  easy  one.  We  know  that  we  shall 
have  the  strong  opposition  of  many 
special  interest  groups.  We  know  that, 
as  Professor  Surrey  stated  in  testifying 
on  the  1969  reforms. 

There  is  no  one  so  pessimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  country  as  an  Industry  or  tax- 
payer faced  with  losing  a  tax  preference. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  people  of 
America  are  aroused.  We  in  Congress 
have  an  obligation  to  represent  them, 
and  this  time  we  cannot  let  the  momen- 
tum die. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  legislation 
we  propose  are  as  follows ; 

1.  TAX  CREDIT  INSTEAD  OF  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 

The  bill  would  replace  the  existing 
$750  personal  exemption  with  a  tax  credit 
of  $150.  Because  of  the  progressive  rate 
structure  of  the  tax  laws,  the  personal 
exemption  is  worth  far  more  to  high- 
income  taxpayers  than  to  those  in  the 
lower  brackets.  Each  exemption  saves 
$375  in  taxes  for  a  person  in  the  50  per- 
cent tax  bracket,  but  only  $150  for  a  per- 
son in  the  20  percent  bracket.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  tax  credit  for  the  exemption 
would  redress  the  balance,  and  make  the 
tax  rate  structure  more  truly  progressive. 
It  would  reduce  taxes  for  30  million  tax- 
payers below  $10,000  and  yet  produce  a 
revenue  saving  of  nearly  $2  billion  in  the 
bargain. 

2.    ELIMINATE    THE    DIVIDEND    EXCLUSION 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  provision 
of  present  law  allowing  the  exclusion  of 
$100  in  dividends  from  income.  Since  the 
Revenue  Code  does  not  grant  a  similar 
exclusion  for  interest  income,  which  is 
the  most  common  form  of  saving  for  poor 
and  middle  income  groups,  fairness  re- 
quires that  the  privileged  position  of  divi- 
dends be  eliminated. 

3.  ELIMINATE  THE  STATE  GASOLINE  TAX 
DEDUCTION 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  deduction 
currently  available  for  this  tax,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  a  personal  expense  and 
not  a  business  expense.  As  the  Treasury 
Tax  Reform  Studies  of  1968  stated,  95 
percent  of  the  funds  collected  through 
the  tax  are  used  for  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  Thus,  the  gasoline 
tax  is  a  tax  in  name  only,  not  in  sub- 
stance. In  essence,  it  is  a  "user"  charge, 
a  price  paid  for  a  consumer  item.  As  such, 
it  should  be  treated  like  other  user 
charges,  such  as  highway  tolls,  auto  reg- 
istration fees,  driver's  license  fees,  State 
park  fees,  and  fees  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses — all  of  which  are  not  de- 
ductible expenses  under  current  law.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  bill  woxUd 
not  affect  the  deduction  now  available 
for  State  and  local  property  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  and  income  taxes,  on  which  State 
and  local  governments  rely  today  for  the 
bulk  of  their  genersd  revenues. 

4.  TAX  CAPITAL  GAINS  AT  DEATH 

The  bill  would  require  a  capital  gains 
tax  to  be  paid  at  death  on  the  increase  in 
value  of  stock  held  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing his  life.  Under  present  law,  such  prof- 
Its  escape  the  capital  gains  tax  altogether. 
The  provision  granting  this  exemption  Is 
responsible  for  freezing  vast  amounts  of 
our  Nation's  wealth,   since  it  encour- 


ages taxpayers  to  retain  their  assets 
solely  to  avoid  the  tax,  long  after  any 
economic  justification  for  the  retention 
of  the  stock  is  gone. 

5,  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION  rOR  OIL  AND 
OTHEB  MINERALS 

The  bill  would  place  a  ceiling  of  15 
percent  on  the  depletion  allowance  for 
oil  and  other  minerals.  The  oil  depletion 
allowance  is  the  single  most  notorious 
loophole  in  the  revenue  code.  Congress 
made  a  start  in  1969  by  reducing  the 
allowance  from  27 » '2  to  22  percent, 
and  it  is  long  past  time  to  complete  the 
job.  Windfall  profits  for  oil  executives 
and  corporations  are  a  sorry  chapter  in 
American  tax  history,  a  continuing 
source  of  extreme  injustice  in  our  pres- 
ent laws. 

6.  CAPITALIZATION    OF    OIL    EXPLORATION    AND 

DRILLINO  COSTS 

The  bill  would  end  another  notorious 
oil  loophole  by  requiring  these  expenses 
by  mineral  industries  to  be  treated  as 
capital  expenditures,  like  similar  ex- 
penses of  other  corporations.  Their  value 
would  be  recovered  over  the  life  of  the 
property  through  depreciation,  amorti- 
zation or  other  business  deduction  proce- 
dures. 

7.  REPEAL    ADR     (ASSET    DEPRECIATION    RANGE) 

"Rie  ADR  loophole  was  a  centerpiece 
of  the  administration's  tax  proposals  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  a  bonus  for  big 
business  that  was  widely  criticized  by 
economists  and  tax  experts.  Tradition- 
ally, the  expenses  of  depreciation  may  be 
taken  as  a  business  deduction,  but  the 
annual  deduction  must  bear  a  reasonable 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  property.  Un- 
der ADR,  business  taxpayers  were  given 
a  20-percent  acceleration  in  these  deduc- 
tions. The  bill  would  simply  restore  the 
earlier  depreciation  rules. 

a.    FOREIGN  TAXES 

The  bill  would  apply  a  current  tax  to 
income  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
corporations.  Present  law  allows  the  tax 
to  be  deferred  imtil  the  profits  are  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  thereby 
creating  an  unjustifiable  subsidy  to  U.S. 
multinational  corporations. 

9.    REPEAL  DISC    (DOMESTIC  INTEBNATIONAL 
SALES  CORFOHATIONS) 

As  in  the  case  of  ADR,  the  DISC  pro- 
vision of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  was  an 
unjustifiable  tax  loophole  for  exporters. 
It  enables  them  to  avoid  up  to  50  percent 
of  their  taxes  on  export  profits  by  estab- 
lishing dummy  subsidiaries  for  Interna- 
tional sales.  The  bill  would  tax  export 
earnings  at  the  rates  applicable  to  other 
business  Income. 

10.    FEDERAL    INTEREST    SUBSIDY    FOR    STATE    AND 
LOCAL  BONDS 

The  bill  would  provide  a  50-percent 
Federal  interest  subsidy  to  State  and 
local  governments  issuing  taxable  bonds. 
Under  present  law.  State  and  local  bonds 
are  tax  free.  Such  bonds  are  a  major 
source  of  revenue  for  such  governments, 
but  they  are  also  a  major  tax  shelter  for 
the  rich,  who  receive  millions  of  dollars 
in  tax-free  Interest  each  year.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  Is  similar  to  a  provision 
in  the  tax  reform  bill  approved  in  1969 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  full  House,  but  not  accepted 


by  the  Senate.  It  would  not  repeal  the 
tax  exemption  for  existing  State  and 
local  bonds.  Instead,  it  would  simply  offer 
an  alternative  method  of  financmg  to 
State  and  local  governments,  without  the 
element  of  tax  injustice. 

11.    HOLDING  PERIOD  FOR  CAPITAL  CAINS 

The  bill  would  require  an  asset  to  be 
held  for  at  least  12  months  before  it 
qualifies  for  the  lower  and  more  favor- 
able capital  gains  treatment.  This  reform 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1969  but  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate. 

12.    GIFTS  OP  APPRECIATED  PROPERTY   TO  CHARITY 

The  bill  would  close  the  current  loop- 
hole that  allows  a  full  deduction  for  the 
fair  market  value  of  capital  assets  given 
to  charity,  even  though  the  donor  pays 
no  capital  gains  tax  on  the  appreciation 
in  value  of  the  asset  while  he  held  it. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  closed  this 
loophole  partially  by  eliminating  it  for 
gifts  to  private  foundations.  The  bill 
would  make  these  provisions  applicable 
to  gifts  to  other  charities.  The  bill  does 
not  eliminate  the  deduction  for  gifts  to 
charity.  All  it  does  is  prevent  the  capital 
gains  tax  avoidance  windfall  that  now 
results  to  donors  of  stock  and  other  prop- 
erty. 

13.    DEPRECIATION    ON    RENTAL    REAL    ESTATE 

The  bill  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
major  tax  shelters  by  limiting  deprecia- 
tion for  rental  real  estate  to  the  so-called 
straight  line  method.  Thus,  for  a  building 
with  a  life  of  50  years,  the  annual  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  is  limited  to  2  per- 
cent. 

!♦.   CAPITAL  GAINS   ON    SALE   OF   REAL   F.STATE 

The  bill  would  require  gains  on  the 
sale  of  real  estate  to  be  Uxed  at  rates 
applicable  to  ordinary  income,  to  the 
extent  that  the  gain  resulted  from  prior 
deductions  for  depreciation.  Present  law 
is  a  standing  invitation  to  taxpayers  to 
turn  ordinary  income  into  capital  gains. 
Since  deductions  are  taken  from  ordinary 
income,  gains  resulting  from  such  deduc- 
tions should  also  be  Uxed  as  ordinary 
income.  In  general,  this  rule  applies  al- 
ready to  sales  of  personal  property,  and 
the  kll  would  simply  extend  it  to  sales 
of  real  estate. 

15      ELEMENTS  OF  MINrMVM  TAX 

The  bill  would  add  two  new  categories 
to  the  list  of  so-called  tax  preference 
items  subject  to  the  mimmum  tax— the 
credit  allowed  under  the  new  7  percent 
investment  credit,  and  tax-exempt  inter- 
est on  State  and  local  government  bonds. 
The  bill  would  also  reduce  the  exemption 
currentlv  available  vmder  the  minimum 
tax  from  $30,000  to  $12,000  and  would 
repeal  the  provision  allowing  current  in- 
come taxes  to  be  deducted  from  prefer- 
ence income. 

The  minimiim  tax  is  essentially  a 
"bucket  under  a  sieve"— it  is  designed  to 
apply  lower  tax  rates  to  income  that  is 
derived  from  the  various  preferences  and 
subsidies  in  the  tax  laws,  so  that  such 
income  does  not  escape  tax  altogether. 
To  fulfill  its  purpose,  the  base  for  the 
minimum  tax  should  be  as  broad  as  pos- 
sible, including  all  the  tax  preferences 
and  tax  shelters.  The  bill  would  move  to- 
ward this  goal  In  four  ways— by  Includ- 
ing two  of  the  most  important  items  of 
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preference  not  currently  subject  to 
minimum  tax,  by  reducing  the  exces- 
exemption  now  allowed,  and  by  eud- 
the  current  arbitrary-  deduction  for 
tafces  paid. 

INCREASED    RATE    FOR    THE    MIN-TMf.M    TAX 

rhe  bill  would  set  the  rate  applicable 

the  minimum  tax  at  one-half  the  rate 

to   ordinar>-   income.    Under 

law,  the  rate  of  the  minimum 

is  a  flat  10  percent,  regardless  of  the 

of  preference  income  subject  to 

th!  tax.  For  those  with  large  amounts  of 

preference  income,  the  minimum  tax  is 

more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  a 

toll  for  the  promiscuous  use  of 

loopholes.  By  keying  the  rate  to  the 

-_      mcome  tax  rate,  the  bill  would 

the  minimum  tax  into  a  progressive 

and  thereby  insure  that  those  with 

preference   incomes   will  pay  their 

share  of  taxes. 

.    EOtTAUZATION    OF    ESTATES    TAXES    AND 
GIFT  TAXES 

bill  would  end  the  distortions  and 

es  that  now  exist  between  estate 

gift  taxes,  by  equalizing  both  the 

and  exemptions  applicable  under 

two  taxes.  Under  present  law,  gift 

rates  are  substantially  lower  than  es- 

tax  rates,  and  the  gift  tax  contains 

"    "y  more  liberal  exemptions. 

18.    GENERATION— SKIPPING  TRUSTS 

bill  would  end  the  loophole  by 

certain  wealthy  citizens  are  able 

establish  this  type  of  tax-free  trust 

the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

19.    ESTATE  TAX  CHARITABLE  DEDT-cnoN 

llhe  bill  would  limit  the  estate  tax  de- 
lon  available  for  gifts  of  property 
(jharity  to  50  percent  of  the  value  of 
estate.  Under  present  law,  there  is 
mit  on  the  deduction.  For  example,  a 
-"— It  can  give  his    entire  estate  to  a 
^pte  family  foimdation  created  by  his 
and  escape  the  estate  tax  altogether 
deduction  as  limited  under  the  bill 
ould  be  similar  to  the  deduction  cur- 
rent Lv  available  for  gifts  to  charity  under 
the  ncome  tax  laws. 
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nance  Committee,  contain  important  re- 
forms and  simplifications  in  the  retire- 
ment income  credit.  Since  they  are  al- 
ready before  the  Senate,  these  measures 
are  not  included  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing.  They  are  sig- 
nificant changes,  however.  They  can  be 
enacted  now,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  to  approve  them.  More 
broadly,  above  and  beyond  the  retirement 
income  credit,  I  believe  that  additional 
reforms  and  simplifications  are  needed 
to  provide  full  tax  justice  to  the  elderly. 
The  comprehensive  Treasury-  Tax  Re- 
form Studies  of  1968  outlined  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  ought  to  move,  and 
such  changes  must  be  a  part  of  any  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congre.ss. 
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Major   revenue  savings   from    particular   tax 
reforms 

Million 
Tax  credit  Instead  of  personal  exemp- 
tion      $1,900 

Eliminate  dividend  exclusion 280 

Eliminate  Slate  gasoline  tax  deduc- 
tion      30^ 

Tax  capital  gains  at  death 2,000 

Percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  other 

minerals    40Q 

Capitalization  of  oil  exploration  and 

drilling  cctets 750 

Repeal   ADR   2  400 

Foreign   taxes   -IlIII  170 

Repeal  DISC  I"  170 

Holding  period  for  capital  gains. "11  150 

Depreciation  In  rental  real  estate...  30O 

Capital  gain  on  sale  of  real  estate...  lOO 


20.    TAX  STOCK  OPTIONS 

bill   would   tax   profits   resulting 
the  exercise  of  stock  options  at  rates 
to  ordinary   income.   Under 
present  law,  such  profits  are  taxed  at 
al   gains   rates,   even   though   they 
■"nt  a  form  of  executive  compen- 
Thus,  if  an  officer  of  a  corpora- 
receives  an  option  to  buv  .stock  at  $50 
then  exercises  the  option  when  the 
has  doubled  in  value,  his  gain  will 
taxed  like  the  additional  compensa- 
it  is. 
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RETIREMENT    INCOME     CREDIT     FOR    THE 
ELDERLT 


e  retirement  income  credit  available 
elderly  under  the  existing  tax  laws 
not  fulfill  its  purpose.  It  has  failed 
pace  with  the  increasing  burden 
ion  in  recent  years  or  with  the 
Chan  jes  in  social  security  pavments  over 
the  J  ears,  it  is  also  so  complex  in  appli- 
catio  1  and  computation  that  millions  of 
senior  citizens  fail  to  take  full  advan- 
tage 3f  it,  or  even  to  take  advantage  of 
It  at  all.  The  provisions  of  H.R.  1,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  *ow  pending  before  the  Senate  Fi- 


Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'  Mr.  Nelsox  1  for  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  in  this  area,  and  for  the  role  he 
is  playing  in  the  Finance  Committee  in 
trying  to  brmc  about  so  many  of  these 
reforms.  All  of  us  are  looking  to  him  for 
leadership  in  this  area.  I,  for  one.  share 
the  belief  thii  tax  reform  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  ba.sic  and  fundamental 
pieces  of  business  that  this  countrv  fares 
in  1972  and  on  into  the  future. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana' (Mr. 
MA>fsFiELD'  wa.s  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant architects  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  It  was  because  of  his  lead- 
ership that  the  Senate  and  tiie  Senate 
Democratic  policy  committee  insisted 
that  there  should  be  no  action  on  the 
extension  of  the  surtax  without  a  com- 
mitment for  tax  reform.  His  action 
started  the  Senate  moving  in  tlie  npht 
direction. 

As  a  member  of  the  policy  committee 
at  that  time,  I  remember  his  strong  lead- 
ership in  this  area.  I  know  that  he  was 
under  a  great  deal  of  criUcism  at  that 
time.  I  think  his  action  was  completelv 
justified.  It  is  another  example  of  the 
statesmanship  and  vision  for  which  he 
is  held  in  respect  by  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  Yield'.'' 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  vield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  kind  words  and  assure  him  that  I 
appreciate  them  more  than  I  can  say. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  -Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 


NELSON),    the    Senator    from   Michigan 
'Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MONDALE) ,  for  their  efforts  in 
attempting  to  change  the  tax  structure 
So  much  is  needed  to  be  done. 

I  hope  to  offer  in  the  near  future  a  pro- 
posal that  hopefully  will  contribute  in 
making  the  tax  code  more  equitable  I 
believe  that  the  notion  of  unfairness 
about  the  tax  code  is  justified.  Some 
millionaires  still  pay  no  taxes  because 
of  "loopholes,"  the  preferences  and  ex- 
clusions in  the  present  tax  laws. 

My  proposal  will  put  a  termination 
date  on  every  preference  and  exclusion 
m  the  tax  code,  so  that  Congress  must 
renew  every  preference  or  loophole  each 
Congress.  If  a  preference  has  current 
validity,  then  Congress  will  renew  it 

What  might  have  been  a  desirable  or 
justifiable  tax  incentive  years  ago  might 
have  long  since  lost  its  deslrabllitv  if 
It  has  lost  its  validity,  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  expire.  But  most  importantly 
each  Congress  should  be  permitted  to 
validate  the  currency  of  tax  preferences 
and  each  Congress  should  be  wilhng  to 
a.ssume  the  burden  to  prove  their  validity 
as  a  proper  means  to  stimulate  private 
economic  activity  or  exempt  certain  ac- 
tivity from  full  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senators  have  taken  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing to  call  attention  to  this  most  im- 
portant issue  and  to  indicate  that  the 
loopholes  are  there  and  that  attempts 
will  be  made  to  close  them  and  that  a 
more  favorable  and  fair  and  equitable 
tax  system  will  be  derived. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  his  colleagues,  including  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
who  started  off  the  debate  today  and  !<*' 
now  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  remarks  they  made  today  and  for  the 
initiative  they  have  imdertaken  to  launch 
this  effort  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
today  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'  Mr.  Nelson  )  and  other  Senators  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1972. 

The  American  people  are  angry  with 
a  tax  system  which  has  become  increas- 
ingly unjust  and  which  places  an  enor- 
moas  burden  on  property  owners. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we 
now  face  a  full-fledged  tax  revolt.  Al- 
ready in  Wisconsin,  some  people  are  re- 
fusing to  pay  their  property  taxes. 

Several  months  ago.  I  outlined  a 
fundamental  tax  reform  proposal  that 
would  close  $28  billion  in  tax  loopholes 
which  now  benefit  the  rich  and  the  big 
corporations. 

If  that  amount  of  money  were  returned 
to  the  States  for  property  tax  reductions, 
It  would  cut  property  taxes  in  half.  The 
Nelson-McGovem  bill  introduced  todav 
takes  a  major  step  toward  this  goal. 

The  need  for  reform  of  our  tax  system 
IS  beyond  debate.  A  generally  sound  tax 
system  has  been  so  distorted  and  riddled 
with  loopholes  in  recent  years  that  it  is 
now  blatantly  unfair  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  revolution, 
the  cry  was  "no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation." Today  our  motto  must  be  "no 
taxation  without  justice." 
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While  the  individual  income  and  in- 
heritance taxes  for  the  rich  and  the  cor- 
porate profits  tax  have  gradually  disin- 
tegrated, the  burden  of  the  property  tax- 
payer has  grown  steadily  to  the  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  bearable. 

What  we  must  do  Is  simple,  make  those 
who  can  pay  their  share  of  taxes  do  so — ■ 
without  the  benefit  of  all  the  loopholes 
tht  only  the  right  and  powerful  can  use. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  bear  too 
heavy  a  burden — in  the  form  of  property 
taxes — should  get  some  relief. 

The  Nelson-McGovern  bill  represents  a 
comprehensive  program  to  bring  about 
tax  reform,  collect  $16  billion  in  new 
revenues,  and  then  to  distribute  these 
funds  to  State  and  local  governments  so 
that  property  taxes  can  be  lowered. 

This  bill  is  patterned  on  the  McGovem 
tax  reform  proposals,  which  call  for: 

The  enactment  of  a  realistic  minimum 
income  tax  on  those  with  revenues  of 
$50,000  a  year  or  more,  which  would  bring 
in  almost  $6  billion; 

The  elimination  of  all  corporate  tax 
loopholes  initiated  since  1960,  which 
would  raise  $17  billion. 

A  tax  on  recipients  for  all  gifts  and  in- 
heritances received  with  an  overall  life- 
time ceiling,  which  would  add  $5  billion 
or  more  in  new  revenues. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1972  are: 

Repeal  of  the  accelerated  depreciation 
range  system,  which  would  bring  in  $3 
billion; 

Taxation  of  capital  gains  at  death,  sav- 
ing $2  billion: 

Reduction  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance from  22  percent  of  tax-free  income 
to  15  percent,  worth  $400  million  (the 
McGovern  program  calls  for  a  complete 
phaseout  of  this  allowance) ; 

Increasing  the  rates  and  reducing  the 
exemption  in  the  minimum  tax  adopted 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which 
would  raise  $3  billion. 

Just  as  important  as  the  tax  reform  it- 
self is  the  plan  for  using  the  revenues  for 
reducing  property  taxes.  In  Wisconsin, 
property  taxes  could  be  reduced  by  30 
percent  under  the  terms  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act,  or  as  much  as  50  percent  under 
the  McGovern  proposals. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assume  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
education.  The  Nelson-McGovern  bill 
shows  exactly  how  this  would  be  done  in 
practice.  While  the  President  and  the 
Congress  would  have  to  decide  on  the  use 
of  revenues  resulting  from  tax  reform,  I 
believe  that  we  must  place  a  high  priority 
on  their  allocation  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  property  tax.  That  is  the  only 
kind  of  revenue  sharing  that  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Mondale),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  this 
morning,  in  presenting  a  proposed  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1972  for  ourselves  and 
eight  other  Senators. 

All  of  us  in  Washington  are  well  aware 
of  the  rising  resentment  about  unfair 
taxation  at  every  level  of  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  We  took  a  small 
step  toward  tax  fairness  in  1969.  Yet,  our 
Federal  tax  code  is  still  too  riddled  with 


loopholes  and  special  privileges  for  the 
ordinary  taxpayer  to  be  convinced  that 
he  is  getting  a  fair  share. 

In  1969,  we  enacted  a  minimimi  tax  on 
income  which  otherwise  was  sheltered 
from  taxation.  But  that  provision  was 
aptly  named,  for  it  was  about  as  mini- 
miun  as  could  be.  Among  other  steps,  otu" 
bill  would  make  that  commitment  mean- 
ingful by  imposing  a  substantial,  pro- 
gressive rate  of  minimum  taxation.  Tlie 
bill  will  also  close  other  loopholes  and 
eliminate  some  of  the  most  unjustified 
preferential  treatment  in  the  code. 

Many  pleas  for  real  reform  have  fo- 
cused on  the  efforts  of  so-called  "special 
interests"  to  nnaintain  their  advantages 
under  the  present  tax  law.  But  the  blame 
for  failure  to  enact  refonn  cannot  be  laid 
at  any  other  doorstep  than  our  own. 
A  man  of  some  familiarity  with  finance, 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  put  it  well,  15 
years  ago,  when  he  stated : 

Anybody  has  a  right  to  evade  taxes  if  he 
can  get  away  with  It.  No  citizen  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  assist  In  maintaining  the  gov- 
ernment. If  Congress  Insists  on  making 
stupid  mistakes  and  passing  foolish  laws, 
mUltonalres  should  not  be  condemned  If  they 
take  advantage  of  them. 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  Mr.  Morgan 
observed : 

Congress  should  know  how  to  levy  taxes, 
and  If  It  doesn't  know  how  to  collect  them, 
a  man  Is  a  fool  to  pay  the  taxes. 

That  st;;tes  our  responsibility  well,  Mr. 
President.  The  ball  is  in  our  court  to 
proceed  with  meaningful  tax  reform,  and 
to  do  it  now. 

We  know  that  we  need  more  money  to 
combat  pollution,  to  improve  education, 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  care  for  the  sick, 
and  to  build  adequate  housing. 

Tax  reform,  not  a  value-added  tax,  is 
the  fair  way  to  raise  those  needed  funds. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  initiative  and  leadership  in  this 
measure.  Neither  he,  nor  those  of  us 
who  worked  with  liim  on  it,  are  com- 
mitted to  every  provision  of  this  rather 
lengthy  and  complex  bill.  But  we  think  it 
is  a  fair  and  responsible  effort  at  com- 
prehensive reform.  It  deserves  a  con- 
structive and  specific  response  from  the 
administration  before  they  ask  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  accept  a  regressive  sales 
tax,  under  any  label. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  act  promptly  on  this  measure,  which 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  ui-gent  areas 
for  our  attention. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  tax  reform  bill  introduced 
in  the  Senate  today.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  his  clear  and 
compelling  explanation  of  why  it  is  nec- 
essary. 

Tax  reform  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  more  and  more 
regressive  taxation. 

Tax  reform  is  necessary-  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  make  any  real  progi'ess 
in  solving  our  problems  of  health,  edu- 
cation, poverty,  crime,  pollution,  ma.ss 
transportation,  housing,  and  decay  of 
our  cities. 

Tax  reform  is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
effort  to  provide  tax  relief  to  our  States 
and  localities. 


And  nidst  important,  tax  reform  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  restore  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  the  justness 
and  fairness  of  tlieir  Government. 

Every  item  the  Federal  Government 
purchase.s — from  paper  clip  to  super  car- 
rier, and  every  service  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pro\ides — from  information  on 
soils  and  fertilizers  to  national  sccur.ty — 
is  dependent  upon  the  taxes  levied  on 
our  citizens.  Our  tax  .system  mu.st  be 
fair;  it  mu;-t  not  favor  one  group  of  citi- 
zens over  another.  We  all  know  lliat  this 
IS  not  the  case  under  our  present  tax 
laws,  and  public  awareness  of  the  many 
inequities  is  plowing. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  in- 
dicated, this  proposed  tax  reform  bill  is 
not  a  radical  measure;  it  is  a  reasonable, 
important  first  step  toward  tax  justice. 


By  Mr.  MOSS ; 
S.   3380.   A  bill  to  permit  immediat* 
retirement  of  certain  Federal  employees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

EARLY    RETIREMENT    Du.NUSES:     AN    ALTi:riNATrVE 
TO    MORE    "RIF'S" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce legislation  to  provide  voliuitary 
retirement  incentives  to  qualified  P'ederaJ 
employees  whose  agencies  are  luidergo- 
ing  major  reductions-in-force. 

The  purpose  of  tliLs  bill  is  to  permit 
senior  Government  workers — "those  with 
25  years  of  service  or  after  becomini:  50 
years  of  age  and  completing  20  years  of 
service" — to  retire  voluntarily,  thus  re- 
ducing the  nimiber  of  younger  emiiloyeea 
who  have  to  be  "liffed '. 

To  encourage  greater  participation  in 
such  a  program,  the  legtsiation  also  pro- 
vides for  the  iivstltution  of  a  temiwrary 
early  retirement  bonus  system  for  thote 
agencies  affected  by  tlicse  manpower  re- 
ductions. 

The  implementation  of  such  a  bonus 
system  would  present  few  difficulties  ad- 
ministratively. Under  present  law  an 
early  retiree  must  take  a  2-percent  re- 
duction in  his  annuity  for  eacli  year  that 
he  retires  prior  to  age  55  The  lecislation 
which  I  proix)se  today  would  reduce  this 
penalty  to  1  5>ercent  a  year— with  the 
maximum  lirmted  to  5  percent 

The  advantages  of  such  a  program  are 
obvious  and  creatly  exceed  the  co.sts. 
which  the  Civil  Servic  e  Commission  esti- 
mates at  less  than  $1,200  i^er  retiree.  In 
addition  to  facilitating  the  senior  Gov- 
ernment employee's  read.justment  to  a 
second  career,  the  measure  would  permit 
younger  men  to  move  ahead  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  with  a  far  greater  degree  of 
job  security. 

I  believe  this  legislation  serves  the  best 
interests  of  current  national  policy.  Last 
Aucust  the  President  ann'ninred  thnt  all 
Federal  agencies  must  reduce  their  man- 
power levels  5  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  President's  di- 
rective is  already  having  a  serious  eco- 
nomic impact  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr>-  affected  by  these  reductions-in-force. 
Last  Friday.  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  the  lare- 
e.st  sincle  employer  m  Utah,  was  one  of 
many  Federal  installations  which  was  in- 
sti-ucted  to  reduce  manpower  levels  sub- 
stantially between  now  and  May  1.  This 
legislation  to  encourage  voluntary  early 
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retirement  would  alleviate  the  economic 
di  locations  and  personal  hardship  which 
w(  uld  otherwise  attend  these  substantial 
minoower  reductions. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  ifor  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Cooper*  ; 
3381.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
det-elopment  program  through  public 
wc  rks  investment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
m:  ttee  on  Public  Works. 

UBLIC    WORKS    DEVELOPMrNT    ACT    OF     1972 

VIr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
du  :e  for  myself.  Senator  Randolph,  and 
Senator  Cooper  for  appropriate  reference 
Public  Works  Development  Act  of 
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view  the  introduction  of  this  bill  and 
forthcoming  hearings  as  the  launch - 
of  a  new  and  creative  approach  to 
development.  This  bill  contains 
.■  approaches  to  making  government 
ill  levels  more  effective  In  working  for 
best  interests  of  all  our  people.  It  is 
"  to  draw  on  the  strength  of  the 
system  and  to  utilize  a  sub- 
input  from  the  people  this  pro- 
is  designed  to  benefit, 
this  legislation,  we  present  to  the 
concepts  generated  during  many 
and  weeks  of  general  economic  de- 
hearings  last  year.  We  have 
n  on  consultations  with  and  testi- 
.   from  people  with  wide  experience 
he  field  of  economic  development,  as 
as  public  officials,  including  the  Gov- 

of  a  dozen  States. 
■  there  was  one  thing  we  learned  last 
T.  it  was  that  the  people  today  expect 
r  Government  to  produce  results  as 
;r  before.  They  no  longer  accept  wlth- 
question  the  idea  that  hardship  and 
are  a  necesary  part  of  life  in 
richest  country  on  earth.  They  do  not 
!pt  economic  theories  as  excuses 
unemployment  or  imderemployment. 
American  people  today  see  the  great 
mplishments  of  their  Government  in 
r  areas,  and  they  demand  that  we  do 
■  ■  g  to  stabilize  the  boom  and  bust 
that  has  characterized  so  much 
history. 

citizens  of  this  coimtry  wonder 

their  Government  can  marshall  the 

to  put  men  on  the  Moon,  but 

arrange  it  so  that  men  on  Earth 

regular  jobs.  These  are  valid  ques- 

to  which  we  must  not  only  listen, 

which  we  must  answer. 

itional.  State  and  local  provemments, 

convinced,  have  the  capability  to 

^lop  the  basic  facilities  and  services 

communities  need  on  which  to  build 

e  economies.  This  cannot  be  accom- 

however.  without  a  coordinated 

this  bill  is  intended  to  pro- 

the  framework  and  the  direction  for 

an  effort. 

1965,  the  Congress  initiated  a  bold 

experiment  in  government  with  pas- 

of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 

Act  and  title  V  of  the  Public 

and  Economic  Development  Act. 

Appalachian  Act  was  the  congres- 

il  response  to  the  particularly  severe 

of  a  large  and  important  segment 

Nation.  Dependent  upon  a  largely 

industry  economy  and  hampered  by 

of  adequate  transportation  in 

terrain,  Appalachla  over  the 

.  had  consistently  lagged  behind  the 
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rest  of  the  Nation.  The  result  was  a  re- 
tarded social  and  economic  development. 
The  gap  between  Appalachia  and  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry  was  widening. 

The  Appalachian  Act  sought  to  over- 
come these  deficiencies  by  marshaling 
the  resources  of  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments  and  directing  them 
in  a  manner  to  provide  the  greatest 
results. 

The  most  innovative  features  of  the 
Appalachian  Commission  and  of  the  re- 
gional commissions  created  imder  title  V 
is  the  nature  of  their  composition  as 
partnerships  of  the  States  and  Federal 
Government.  Equally  Important  is  the 
reliance  on  comprehensive  pltmning  on  a 
State  and  resrional  basis  intended  to  en- 
courage orderly  development  based  on 
soundly  planned  programs  of  public 
works  investments. 

In  the  7  years  since  these  programs 
were  enacted,  significant  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  Appalachian  area. 
While  our  original  goals  have  not  been 
fully  achieved,  there  has  been  progress  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  this  approach. 

The  Congress  concurred  in  this  judg- 
ment last  year  by  extending  the  Appa- 
lachian title  V  programs.  As  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  consid- 
ered extension  of  the  existing  programs 
last  year,  it  was  impossible  not  to  evalu- 
ate  them  in  the  context  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country'. 
We  were  aware  of  situations  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  that  required  atten- 
tion. In  a  series  of  hearings  that  took  the 
subcommittee  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
northern  reaches  of  Alaska,  we  examined 
in  detail  the  development  problem  of  all 
sizes  and  types  of  communities.  We  be- 
came convinced  that  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  establish  a  policy  of  balanced 
and  rational  development  was  essential. 
Rapid  urbanization  and  technological 
changes,  particularly  since  World  War  II, 
have   contributed   to   the   disruption   of 
traditional  patterns  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Consequently,  the  United  States 
today  is  influenced  by  forces  with  which 
it  has  had  little  historic  experience  and 
which  renders  many  existing  economic 
and  governmental  institutions  ob.solete 
No  single  level  of  Government  is  ade- 
quately equipped  to  implement  effective 
programs  for  achieving  balanced  physical 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  is  often  frag- 
mented and  internally  competitive. 
States  and  local  governments  are  often 
unable  to  command  the  legal  tools  and 
financial  resources  to  meet  anticipated 
problems. 

A  comprehensive  policy  for  develop- 
ment is  urgently  required  to  facilitate 
the  provision  of  public  services  and  the 
balance  of  physical  and  human  resources 
through  the  proper  management  and 
control  of  phvsical  development. 

The  critical  questions  raised  by  per- 
sistent unemployment.  vi-Ient  economic 
fluctuations,  and  uneven  stages  of  devel- 
opment, demand  new  answers. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
I  introduced  today  to  provide  for  the 
formiUation  and  iinplnrnentation  of  a 
national  policv  for  development  in  which 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
function  as  partners.  It  is  intended  to 


generate  orderly,  economical,  and  social- 
ly desirable  development  through  a  sound 
public  works  investment  ix>licy  and  to 
provide  a  firm  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural base  for  sustained  growth  through 
the  improvement  of  essential  public 
services. 

The  administrative  structure  provided 
is  intended  to  place  initiative  at  the  local 
level  and  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments adapt  the  resources  of  diverse  na- 
tional programs  to  local  requirements.  It 
is  a  structure  designed  to  solve  problems 
as  they  occur  and  are  defined.  Such  an 
approach  recognizes  the  contemporary 
complexity  of  an  American  society  in 
which  neither  problems  nor  solutions  can 
be  categorized  without  consideration  of 
their  wider  implications.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  programs  of  coordinated  public 
decisionmaking  provided  in  this  bill  will 
result  in  responsive  patterns  of  de- 
velopment and  greater  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  to  share  in  the  abundance 
their  country  offers. 

The  conditions  which  precipitated  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  are  widely  recog- 
nized and  their  impact  on  the  social, 
political  and  economic  life  of  our  country 
is  felt  throug'hout  our  society. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January  20,  President  Nixon  took  note 
of  the  frustrations  faced  by  State  and 
local  governments.  He  said: 

The  financial  crisis  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  deepening.  The  pattern  of  break- 
down In  State  and  municipal  services  grows 
more  threatening.  Inequitable  tax  pressures 
are  mounting.  The  demand  for  more  flexible 
and  more  responsive  government — at  levels 
closer  to  the  problems  and  closer  to  the 
people — 13  building. 


The  President  was  speaking  in  terms 
of  his  proposed  revenue-sharing  program 
as  a  response  to  these  problems.  The 
legislation  I  introduce  today  is  a  neces- 
sary addition  to  this  response.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Federalism:  a  structure  that  maintains 
active  Federal  participation  in  the  devel- 
opment process,  a  structure  that  guar- 
antees adherence  to  national  priorities, 
a  structure  that  assures  the  appropriate 
utilization  of  redistributed  resources. 

The  administrative  structure  provided 
in  this  bill  closely  corresponds  to  that 
which  has  been  successful  in  the  Appa- 
lachian program.  A  series  of  develop- 
ment commissions  would  be  established 
to  include  every  State  and  territory. 
These  commissions,  as  in  Api>alachia, 
also  would  be  a  partnership  of  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments.  To  give  the 
States  a  strong  voice  from  the  beginning, 
the  Governors  would  determine  the  com- 
posit-on  of  the  commissions  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  President. 

The  re^onal  commissions  established 
under  tit'e  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economi::  Development  Act  would  con- 
tinue to  function  until  the  partici- 
P-itin,e  States  were  included  in  the  new 
commissions, 

Fa'^h  romTiission  would  be  rnmposed 
of  a  Federal  ^o^hai'-man  appointed  bv  the 
President,  and  a  member  from  each  par- 
ticipating State,  either  the  Governor  or 
his  d-'sisnated  representative.  The  func- 
tion of  the  commissions  would  be  to  pro- 
mote p'-oper  social,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental development  by  sound  and 
coordinated  public  works  investment  pro- 
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grams.  All  of  these  public  works  programs 
would  be  developed  through  a  planning 
process  that  includes  participation  by  all 
levels  of  Government. 

Reasoned  and  coordinated  public  de- 
cisionmaking is  critical  to  a  successful 
national  development  program.  The  pub- 
lic works  investments  authorized  by  this 
bill,  therefore,  would  be  made  through  a 
coordinated  planning  process  in  con- 
formity to  the  priorities  and  goals  estab- 
lished by  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  do  not  envision  a  static  process  in 
which  a  single  plan  is  developed  and 
then  stamped  as  the  permanent  guide 
for  the  future.  Instead,  the  planning  pro- 
cedure must  be  dynamic,  a  continuous 
process,  emanating  from  the  grassroots 
and  taking  into  accoimt  all  local  needs 
and  features  of  community  life — with 
a  flexibility  that  allows  periodic  revision 
to  meet  changing  needs  and  adjusted 
priorities. 

The  planning  process  would  be  aimed 
at  utilizing  public  works  investments  to 
stimulate  and  direct  development :  to  im- 
prove economic  opportunities  and  choices 
of  individuals;  to  support  sound  landuse; 
and  enhance  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

At  every  step  of  the  way  there  would 
be  full  participation  by  the  public  and 
private  sectors  in  the  establishment  of 
goals,  objectives,  and  priorities. 

The  regional  commissions  would  make 
grants  to  the  States  and  local  develop- 
ment districts  to  assist  with  administra- 
tive expenses,  planning,  research,  and 
technical  assistance.  These  grants  would 
be  100  percent  for  the  first  year,  and  up 
to  75  percent  subsequently. 

This  legislation  also  permits  the  Pres- 
ident, at  his  discretion,  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Development.  The  Director  of 
this  Office,  together  with  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  of  the  various  regional  com- 
missions, would  assist  and  advise  the 
President  on  programs  and  policies  relat- 
ing to  development. 

Essential  to  the  execution  of  develop- 
ment programs,  is  the  authority  granted 
to  regional  commissions  to  make  direct 
and  supplemental  development  grants, 
demonstration  grants,  and  operating 
grants  for  projects  resulting  from  their 
other  assistance. 

No  grant  would  be  for  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Sup- 
plemental grants,  however,  could,  com- 
bined with  those  from  other  Federal  pro- 
grams,  raise  the  Federal  portion  to  a 
maximum    of    80    percent.    Operational 
grants  would  be  authorized  at  100  per- 
cent for  the  first  2  years,  and  75  percent 
for   the   next   3   years.   Demonstration 
grants  would  be  at  a  level  of  100  percent. 
The  regional  commissions  established 
under  this  bill  would  assume  the  grant 
programs  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
In  1962  the  Congress  passed  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  to  provide  an 
immediate  response  to  abnormally  high 
increases  in  unemployment  through  the 
immediate  institution  of  public  works 
construction   programs.   Last  year   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  developed, 
and  the  Senate  E>assed.  the  Economic 
Disaster  ReUef  Act  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships caused  by  sudden  or  threatened 


rises   In   unemployment    of    significant 
propositions. 

These  situations  are  provided  for  in 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  by  requiring 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  gi-ant 
funds  be  allocated  to  short  term  employ- 
ment-producing projects  in  special  im- 
pact areas.  These  areas  are  those  in 
wliich  there  are  large  numbers  of  low- 
income  persons,  rural  areas  with  sub- 
stantial out- migration,  areas  with  high 
unemployment  or  areas  with  actual  or 
threatened  imemployment  increases. 

Applications  for  all  grants  would  be 
mad3  through  the  States  to  the  regional 
commissions.  The  States  would  also  have 
to  consider  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  projects  and  issue  guidelines 
to  protect  the  environment. 

A  program  £uch  as  this  bill  envisions 
is  an  ambitious  and  far-reaching  en- 
deavor. To  be  effective  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  cur  communities  and  people,  it 
must  have  adequate  financial  support. 
For  the  grant  programs  which  are  the 
keystone  of  tlus  proposal,  the  bill  pro- 
vides authorizations  of  $2  bUlion  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  $2,5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
I  referred  earlier  to  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  country  during 
the  past  quarter-century.  A  vital  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
errmient  is  its  ability  to  adapt  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  Approximately  40  years 
ago,  under  the  impetus  of  a  severe  eco- 
nomic depression,  we  entered  a  period 
of  increased  authority  for  the  Federal 
Government.  This  was  a  proper  and  nec- 
essary development,  for  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment  was  the  only  entity  nationwide 
in  scope  and  possessing  the  financial 
and  political  resources  needed  to  stimu- 
late recoverj'.  Several  years  later,  as  re- 
covei-y  from  the  depression  was  taking 
effect,  we  found  ourselves  involved  in 
World  War  n.  Again,  and  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  was  necessarj*  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  retain  strong  authority 
to  successfully  prosecute  the  war. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  a  swing  of  the 
pendulum  in  another  direction.  States 
and  local  governments  are  demanding  a 
return  of  much  of  the  authority  that  they 
once  enjoyed.  Even  in  Washington  there 
is  a  growing  recognition  that  all  deci- 
sions cannot  be  made  here,  and  that  we 
must  relinquish  some  of  the  power  we 
have  exercised  for  the  past  four  decades. 
The  President's  revenue-sharing  propos- 
als are  but  one  manifestation  of  the 
current  mood.  While  revenue  sharing 
recognizes  the  problem,  this  bill  is  an 
additional  response  and  one  that  I  be- 
lieve can  find  acceptance  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  in  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
February  23,  Vice  President  Agnew  noted 
to  a  responsive  audience  the  frustra- 
tions faced  by  Governors  who  must  deal 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  He  recognized  the  need  to 
give  State  and  local  authorities  an  in- 
creased voice  in  the  decisions  that  affect 
their  constituencies.  Mr.  Agnew  also 
stressed  the  necessity  of  bringing  order 
to  the  administration  of  some  530  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs. 
Mr.  I*resldent,  we  can  no  longer  con- 


tinue to  operate  within  the  framework 
of  the  past.  The  legislation  I  propose  to- 
day would  not  impose  a  new  level  of  gov- 
ernment— instead  it  would  bring  to- 
gether existing  governments  at  all  lev- 
els in  a  new  form  where  they  could  de- 
termine and  carr>-  out  their  own  prior- 
ities for  the  general  welfare  of  their  citi- 
zens. 

I  do  not  accept  the  notion  that  the 
persistent  unemployment  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  recent  years  must  be  a  perma- 
nent way  of  life  in  a  modem  economy. 
Nor  do  I  belie\e  that  some  areas  must 
perpetually  lag  behind  others  in  the 
quaUty  of  life  and  the  opportunities  Uiey 
offer  their  citizens. 

The  problems  of  the  last  tliird  of  the 
20th  century  are  great,  but  the 
promises  are  equally  great,  and  I  believe 
that  all  the  people  of  our  country  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  its 
abundance. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is 
intended  to  provide  the  mechamsm  for 
effectively  delivering  this  abundance  to 
all  Americans.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  will  conduct 
hearings  on  this  bill  on  April  18 
through  20  and  Apnl  25  through  27 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discu'^spd  the  kev 
features  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  tliat  a  de- 
tailed outline  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Bill 
The  natlona;  public  work.s  development 
program  comaljied  in  the  bill  provides  that— 
(1)  A  Development-Commission  structure 
would  be  established  to  include  every  state 
and  lerritory  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
separate  Commission  for  Indiana, 

|2|  The  Development-Commission  struc- 
ture would  be  a  partnership  of  Federal,  State. 
and  local  governments. 

i3i  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  promote  proper  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  development  through  sound 
and  coordinated  public-works  investment 
programs. 

(41  The  public  works  programs  would  be 
established  through  a  planning  process  that 
would  include  Input  from  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(5)  Governors,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
President,  would  determine  the  composition 
of  the  development   commissions. 

i6)  The  commissions  would  consist  of 
whole  states  or  parts  thereof, 

(7»  Each  commission  would  be  composed 
of  a  •Federal  Cochalrman"  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  a  State  member — to  be  the 
Governor  or  his  designated  representative. 
The  Federal  Cochalrman  would  have  an  al- 
ternate, and  each  State  member  would  have 
at  least  one  alternate, 

1 8 1  The  State  members  would  elect  a 
State  Cochalrm.in  and  could  establish  an 
Office   of    States   Regional    Representatl\-e. 

1 9)  Comml-sslon  decisions  would  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  mem- 
bers. 

110)  The  Federal  Cochalrman  would  con- 
sult with  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
having  mterefit  in  the  subject  matter 

(ill    The   Federal    Cochalrman    would    be 
compensated    by    the    Federal    Government 
level  IV.  The  State  member  would  be  com- 
pensated by  his  states 
(12)  Commissions  would 
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a)  foster  comprehensive  programs  Imple- 
menting a  policy  for  public  works  develop- 
ment whlcU  through  the  management  and 

rol  of  physical  development  will  pro- 
„  necessary  public  services,  stimulate  and 
,nnel  physical  and  economic  growth. 
imlze  economic  opportunities  and  choices 
Individuals,  support  sound  I.md  use,  and 
and  enhance  the  environment: 

b)  develop,     on     a     continuing     basis, 
iprehenslve   plans   and   establish   policies 

the  development  of  projects,  giving  due_ 
sideratlon  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  ' 
lining  In  the  region; 

CI  Conduct  and  sponsor  studies  and  dem- 
itratlcn  projects; 

d(  review  programs  of  the  jtgencles: 
ei    recommend   Interstate   compacts   and 
her  forms  of  interstate  cooperation; 

f)  encourage  the   formation  of  develop- 
nt  districts,  and 

g)  encourage  private  investment, 
13  >    Commission  expenses  would  be  paid 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  first 

with  the  states  partng  50  per  cent  there- 
..  The  Federal  Cochairman  would  be  paid 
the   Federal   Government.    States   would 
determine  their  Individual  shares. 

14 1  The  Commissloixs  would  have  the  nec- 
,ry    administrative    powers    to   caj-ry   out 
ir  functions: 
15 1    In  order  to  obtain  Information,  the 

nissions    could    hold    hearings,    obt.dn 

irom  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 

keep   records  of  its  doings  and  transac- 
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15 1   Development  Districts  would  be  mul 
tl]  .msdictlonal  entitles  certified  to  a  Devel- 
nt  Commission  by  the  Governor  of  the 
ap  >ropriate  State. 

17)  Development  Districts  would  have  to 
be  one  of  the  following: 

ai  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  orga- 
nlied  or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State 
Uijwhlch  It  is  located: 

b)  a  nonprotit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  ^  State  or  local  government; 

c  I  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
created  through  an  interstate  compact;  or 

d)   a  nonprofit  association  or  combination 

such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentall- 

18)  A  majority  of  the  District's  governing 
,  would  be  elected  local  officials  and  the 

remainder  would  represent  areawlde  Interests, 
Including  low-Income  and  minority  groups, 

19)  The  Districts  would  have  to  have  the 
to  conduct  comprehensive  planning 

_  development  programs. 

20 )  Pursuant  to  Commission  policies,  each 
would  carry  out  a  continuous,  coordl- 

ted,  and  comprehensive  process  for  plan- 
-.g  public  works  development  investments; 
,_blish  overall  state  goals,  objectives,  and 
orities  to  guide  District  planning;  and  de- 
op  at  least  annually  an  inventory  of  spe- 
•c  project  reconunendations  to  be  presented 
..  the  Commission.  Such  a  planning  process 
(  uld  be  addressed  to  utilizing  public  works 
stimulate,  control,  and  channel  develop- 
to   optimize    economic    opportunities 
choices  for  Individuals;   and  to  support 
nd  land  tise  and  enhance  and  protect  the 
.ironnient. 

(31)   Pursuant  to  State  policies,  each  dis- 

tr  ct  would  also  carry  out  a  planning  process, 

esfablish  goals  and  priorities,  and  submit  to 

State,  at  least  annually,  specific  project 

lommendatlons. 

,  22  I  All  planning  processes  would  be  Inter- 
ated  and  would  consider  private  Invest - 
nts.  In  carrying  out  their  planning  process. 
ites  would  have  to  consult  with  Develop- 
jnt  Districts  and  take  full  account  of  Dls- 
ct  goals,  objectives,  priorities,  and  recom- 
■ndatlons. 

23)  Commissions  and  States  would  publish 
idelines  to  assure  full  public  participation 
the  estaJbllshment  of  goals,  objectives,  and 
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priorities. 

(24)   Federal    departments    and    agencies 
)uld  take  into  account  the  goals  and  objec- 


tives established  by  the  Commissions.  States 
and  Districts. 

1 25)  Commlssloiis  would  make  grants  to 
Districts  for  administrative  expenses  and  to 
States  and  Districts  for  planning  activities. 
They  would  also  make  grants  for  research  and 
technical  assistance.  Grants  wotild  be  100  per- 
cent for  the  first  year  and  no  more  than  75 
percent  thereafter. 

(26)  The  President  would  be  authorized 
funds  for  Commission  and  District  adminis- 
trative expenses:  State  and  District  planning 
activities;  and  Commission  research  and 
technical  assistance  activities  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $125  million  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
8150  million  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $175  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976. 

(27)  The  President  could  also  mEike  grants 
for  State  and  Commission  start-up  expenses; 

(28)  The  President  may  establish  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  'Office 
of  Development."  composed  of  a  Director  and 
other  necessary  personnel.  The  Director,  to- 
gether with  the  Federal  Cochalrmen.  would 
assist  and  advise  the  President  on  develop- 
ment programs  and  policies.  The  Director 
would  assist  the  Federal  Cochairmen  in  de- 
termining the  cause  of  underdevelopment 
and  methods  of  stimulating  development; 
help  initiate  Development  Commissions;  help 
coordinate  Commission  and  Federal-agency 
programs;  and  investigate  the  effects  of  Fed- 
eral policies  upon  regional  and  area  develop- 
ment, 

(29)  Authorizations  for  start-ups  and  the 
Office  of  Development  would  be  $10  mUUon 
for  a  four-year  period. 

1 30)  Each  Commission  would  make  direct 
development  grants,  supplementary  develop- 
ment grants,  grants  for  the  operation  of 
projects  resulting  from  the  above  grants,  and 
demonstration  grants. 

(31 )  No  grant  would  exceed  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  a  project,  except  that  supplemen- 
tary grants  could  raise  the  Federal  portion 
to  80  per  cent;  operational  grants  could  be 
made  for  100  per  cent  for  the  first  two  years 
and  75  per  cent  for  the  next  three  years; 
and  demonstration  grants  could  be  made  for 
1(X)  per  cent, 

(32)  No  less  than  10  per  cent  or  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  grant  funds  would  go  to  spe- 
cial impact  areas  having  large  numbers  of 
low-income  persons;  rural  areas  having  sub- 
stantial outmlgratlon;  areas  with  substantial 
unemployment;  or  areas  with  actual  or 
threatened  abrupt  rise  in  unemployment. 

I  33  I  Impact-area  grants  could  be  100  per 
cent  if  the  area  s  effective  taxing  and  borrow- 
ing power  has  been  exhausted. 

( 34 )  Grants  for  projects  for  Indians  or 
grants  made  by  the  Indian  Commission 
would  be  100  per  cent. 

,  35 )  Projects  would  be  carried  out  through 
departments,  or  agencies  of  the  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governments. 

(36)  Grants  would  be  made  to  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, or  development  districts.  Grants 
by  the  Indian  Commission  could  also  be  made 
to  Indian  tribes  or  organizations,  organiza- 
tion of  natives,  and  Intertribal  councils. 

(37)  Application  for  grants  would  be  made 
through  the  State,  and  the  State  would 
evaluate  the  application  for  approval.  Com- 
missions would  also  have  to  approve  all 
projects. 

I  38)  Commissions  would  have  to  consider 
the  environmental  consequences  of  proposed 
projects  and  Issue  guidelines  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting   the    environment. 

1 39 1  In  allocating  fund.s.  Commissions 
would  consider  the  potential  for  Increasing 
income  levels:  the  potential  for  reducing  the 
rate  of  unemployment,  the  relative  need  for 
public  works;  and  the  relative  value  of 
projects  vls-a-vls  projects  in  competition  for 
the  same  funds. 

("40  Grants  could  not  be  used  to  private 
business  from  other  areas  of  the  countrv, 

,41»  Authorizations  would  be  $2  billion 
for  fiscal  1974;  $2.5  bUlion  for  fiscal  1975; 
and  $3  billion  for  fiscal  1976. 


(42)  No  more  than  10  percent  of  appro- 
priated funds  could  be  used  for  operational 
grants. 

(43)  Funds  would  be  apportioned  to  the 
Commissions  as  follows : 

(a)  10  per  cent  according  to  land  area; 

(b)  10  per  cent  according  to  revenue  ef- 
fort; 

(c)  40  per  cent  according  to  population; 
and 

(d)  40  per  cent  according  to  per  capita 
income,  weighted  Inversely. 

(44)  Poinds  appropriated  to  a  Commission 
by  reason  of  inclusion  of  a  definable  Indian 
tribal  population  or  land  area  ■within  the  re- 
gion would  be  apportioned  to  the  Indian 
Development  Commission.  In  no  event  would 
funds  apportioned  to  the  Indian  Commis- 
sion be  less  than  one  per  cent  of  all  funds 
appropriated. 

(45)  Federal  Cochalrmen  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  would  have  to  Insure  par- 
ticipation   by    local    contractors    and    labor. 

(46)  Commissions  would  maintain  a  per- 
manent list  of  applications  approved  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  be  available  for  public 
inspection. 

(47)  Current  Title  V  Commissions  would 
continue  to  operate  until  the  participating 
States  were  included  in  Commissions  es- 
tablished by  this  Act. 

PUBLIC      WORKS     DEVELOPMEl^T     VITAL     TO     NA- 
TIONAL   STABILITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  <  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA »  in  sponsorship  of  the  Public  Works 
Development  Act  of  1972.  I  am  fully 
familiar  with  the  considerable  amount 
of  background  work  that  has  preceded 
its  introduction  by  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. For  some  time  he  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  uneven  development  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  bill  represents  his  thinking  on  how 
to  establish  stable  communities  with  the 
opportunities  for  employment  and  a  good 
life  for  all  citizens. 

The  inspiration  for  the  approach  taken 
in  this  bill  is  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  which  was  developed 
in  the  Committee  on  Public  'Works  in 
1965.  The  Public  Works  Development 
Act  builds  on  one  of  the  most  successful 
features  of  the  Appalachian  program, 
the  streng-thening  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  making  them  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess on  public  works  investments. 

This  legislation  considers  State  and 
local  governments  as  equal  partners  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  national  program  it 
authorizes. 

The  bill  introduced  today  will  not  in 
any  way  disrupt  the  operation  of  the 
Appalachian  program.  We  have  made 
great  strides  in  alleviating  the  problems 
peculiar  to  Appalachia,  and  we  are  well 
on  the  way  to  removing  even  more  of 
the  barriers  to  a  full  and  prosperous  life 
that  exist  for  the  people  of  that  impor- 
tant part  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  the  legislation 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  as  the  rightful  heir  to  our  earlier 
efforts  in  this  field — the  Appalachian 
Act  and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  They  charted  new 
courses  in  governmental  relations  and  in 
the  refinement  of  the  American  system. 
What  we  propose  today  is  built  on  what 
we  have  learned  in  7  years  of  ex- 
perience and  what  we  perceive  to  be  an 
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urgent  need  in  the  desire  to  provide  equal 
opportimity  for  all  Americans. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 

Cranston,    Mr.    Pearson,    Mr. 

Pell,       Mr.       Ribicoff,       Mr. 

ScHWEiKER,    Mr.    Stevens,   Mr. 

Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  3382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

GIFTED    AND    TALENTED    CHILDREN'S    EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  for  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr,  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Tunney  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren's Education  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 
This  measure  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  set 
out  in  the  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress early  this  year  on  "Education  of  the 
Gifted  and  Talented"  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  bill  would — 

First.  Establish  a  National  Clearing- 
house on  Gifted  and  Talented  Children 
to  obtain  and  disseminate  information  on 
identification,  counseling,  and  education 
of  gifted  and  talented  children,  authoriz- 
ing SI  million  for  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974  for  this  purpose. 

Second.  Authorize  grants  to  the  States 
for  education  programs  for  gifted  and 
talented  children  through  high  school — 
$50  million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  this  purpose. 

Third.  Provide  for  training  of  person- 
nel for  the  education  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children,  authorizing  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Fourth.  Establish  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children,  authorizing 
$14  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $16 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974, 

Should  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation— provided  for  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  S.  659,  the  higher 
education  bill  now  in  conference — be  en- 
acted into  law,  then  the  provisions  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  and 
for  the  clearinghouse  would  be  either 
dropped  or  revised,  as  necessary. 

Present  law  now  defines  gifted  and 
talented  children  as  those  "who  have 
outstanding  intellectual  ability  or  crea- 
tive talent,  the  development  of  which 
requires  special  activities  or  ser'vlces  not 
ordinarily  provided  by  local  educational 
agencies."  The  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates, conservatively,  that  there  are  be- 
tween 1.5  million  and  2.5  million  of  these 
gifted  and  talented  children  In  our 
schools  today. 

Developing  our  gifted  and  talented 
yoimg  people  to  their  fullest  is  a  task  of 
concern  to  the  whole  Nation — they  com- 
prise a  most  valuable  national  resource. 
Educators  have  noted  that  the  great  res- 
ervoir of  undiscovered  and  undeveloped 
intellectual  talent  is  not  confined  to 
upper  or  middle-class  neighborhoods  but 
is  as  great  a  potential  in  low-income 
neighborhoods  and  among  the  poor. 

In  addition,  as  the  Commissioner's  re- 
port points  out,  gifted  and  talented  chil- 


dren are.  In  fact,  "deprived  and  can 
sufifer  psychological  damage  and  perma- 
nent impairment  of  their  abilities  to 
function  well  which  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  similar  deprivation  suffered  by 
any  other  population  with  special  needs 
served  by  the  Office  of  Education." 

The  Commissioner's  report  also  under- 
lined the  need  for  this  legislation  when 
it  pointed  out  that,  although  21  States 
have  laws  to  provide  resources  for  serv- 
ices to  gifted  and  talented  children,  such 
legislation  in  many  cases  merely  repre- 
sents intent  and  little  or  nothing  is  being 
done  to  implement  it.  The  report  went 
on  to  note  that  the  "Federal  role  in  de- 
livery of  services  to  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented is  presently  all  but  nonexistent." 

In  a  recent  article.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Marland  declared: 

This  particular  group  of  versatile  and  com- 
plex young  people  suffers  the  neglect  that  Is 
typical  of  most  groups  -with  special  educa- 
tional needs. 

He  added  that — 

Appropriate  attention  to  the  unusually 
gifted  Is  needed  to  bring  a  better  level  of 
equity  to  our  educational  program. 

He  further  indicated  that — 

The  relatively  small  number  of  gifted  stu- 
dents who  have  had  the  advantage  of  special 
programs  have  shown  remarkable  Improve- 
ments in  self-understanding  and  In  ablUty  to 
relate  to  others,  as  well  as  in  academic  and 
creative  performance. 

I  wish  to  repeat  the  Commissioner's 
findings  and  his  conclusion: 

The  importance  to  the  public  of  properly 
educating  the  gifted  has  never  been  greater 
than  at  present. 

This  bill  seeks  to  meet  that  challenge, 
for  in  addition  to  society's  obligation  to 
provide  every  individual  with  access  to 
self-fulfillment,  a  society  has  a  very  real 
obligation  to  itself  to  assure  its  own 
healthy  siu-vival  and  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  its  greatest  resource — the 
capabilities  of  its  people — by  encouraging 
the  talented  and  gifted  as  well  as  seeking 
to  lift  up  the  depressed  and  oppressed. 

In  1958,  with  the  launching  of  the 
sputnik  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  people  of  this 
land  were  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the 
failure  of  our  education  system  to  develop 
its  scientifically  talented  students  and 
better  direct  their  energies  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  In  response.  Congress  en- 
acted the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  A  similar  response  was  made  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

But  the  effort  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
potential  the  abilities  of  our  youth  has 
lagged.  It  is  clear  that  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  systematic  efforts  must  be 
made  at  National,  State,  and  local  levels 
to  identify,  nurture,  and  cultivate  the 
demonstrated  and  potential  talents  that 
exist  in  every  walk  of  American  life. 

To  pro'vide  what  our  Nation's  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  need, 
when  they  need  it.  and  in  the  manner 
they  need  it,  is  an  investment  in  human 
resources  that  will  benefit  not  only  the 
gifted  but  our  entire  society  for  decades 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


S.  3382 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  redesignating  title  VTII 
and  references  thereto  as  title  IX,  and  by 
renumbering  sections  801,  803,  805,  807,  808, 
and  809,  and  references  thereto,  as  sections 
901  through  906.  respectively,  and  bv  Insert- 
ing after  title  VII  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  VIII— GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 

EDCCATION  .ASSISTANCE 

"P.^RT  A — General  Provisions 


"SHORT    TTTLE 

"Sec  801.  Tills  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Gifted  and  Talented  ChUdren's  Edticatlonal 
Assistance  Act". 

■'PUHPOSE 

"Sec.  802.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  State  and  local   educational  agencies 
to  develop  .-ipeclal  educational  programs  for 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth, 
"Part  B — Administration  and  Information 

"  AD  MI  N  ISnUTION 

"Sec.  811.  Tl:ie  Commissioner  shall  dealg- 
naie  an  administrative  unit  within  the  Office 
of  Education  to  administer  the  programs  and 
projects  authorized  by  this  Act  and  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  programs  for  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth, 

"NATIONAL      CLEARINCHOVSE      ON      GIFTED      AND 
TALENTED    CHJIDBEN    AND    VOLTH 

"Sec.  812.  la)  The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish Independently  or  locate  In  an  exist- 
ing clearinghouse  the  National  Clearing- 
house on  Gifted  and  Talented  Children  and 
'i'outh  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'clear- 
inghouse'). The  clearinghouse  shall  obtain 
and  disseminate  to  the  public  Informatliu 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  gified  a:.d 
talented  children  and  youth.  The  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organteatiorjs  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  the  cleivrmphouse. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  clearinghouse  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  *1. 000, 000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

"Part  C — .'Vssistance  to   States  for   E^DttcA- 
TiON   OF   Gifted   and   Talented   Children 

AND    TOtJTH 

"grants   ALTTHORIZED 

"Sec.  821.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  States  In  the  initiation,  ex- 
pansion, and  Improvement  of  programs  and 
projects  (including  the  acquisition  o.' 
equipment)  for  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youtJi  at  the  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary  school 
levels. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  tills  part  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  $60,000,000  for'ihe 
fiscal   year  ending  June   30,   1974. 

"allotment 

"Sec.  822  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  yeftr 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  821  Tlie  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs. 

"(2)  Prom  82  per  centum  r.f  ihe  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  821  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio   to   such    amount    as    the    number    of 
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children  aged  three  to  eighteen.  Inclusive,  In 
:  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chi:- 
dr  ;n  In  all  the  States,  except  that  no  State 
shtl  be  allotted  less  than  850,000.  For  pur- 
of   this   subsection,    the    term   'State' 
sl^l    not    Include    the    Commonwealth    of 
Rico,   Guam.   American   Samoa,    the 
gin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 

Islands. 

lb)   The  number  of  children  aged  three 

eighteen.  Inclusive.  In  any  State  and  In 

the  States  shall  be  determined,  for  pur- 

of  this  section,  by  the  Commissioner 

the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 

:a  available  to  him. 

c)   The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 

rider    subsection    (a)    for    any    fiscal    year 

.•qich  the  Commissioner  determines  will  no; 

required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 

reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on 

sufh  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Comm:?- 

er  may  fix  to  other  States  In  proportion 

the   original    allotments    to   such    States 

subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 

:h  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 

States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 

( eeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 

h   State   needs   and   will   be   able   to   use 

such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 

shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 

whose    proportionate    amounts    were 

so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 

under  this  subsection  during   a   year 

be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 

lisectlon  (a)   for  that  year. 

"STATE    PLAN 

Sec.  823.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
recjlve  grants  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  through  Its  State  edu- 
cat  lonal  agency  a  State  plan  In  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Each 
su(|h  plan  shall — 

il)   provide   satisfactory    assurance    that 

ds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  wUl 

expended,  either  directly  or  through  local 

tional  agencies,  solely   to   iiUtiate,  ex- 

or  Improve  programs  and  projects,  in- 

ng  preschool  programs  and  projects,  (  A  i 

ch  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 

onal  and  related  needs  of  gifted  and  tal- 
chlldren    and    youth    throughout   the 

te.  (B)  which  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
quality  (taking  into  consideration  the 
al  educational  needs  of  such  children  i 

XD  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial 

.ijress    toward    meeting   those   needs,   and 

which  may   Include   the  acquisition  of 

ipment.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be 
to  preclude  two  or  more  local  eduea- 
agencies  from  entering  Into  agree- 
mebts,  at  their  option,  for  carrying  out 
Jointly  operated  programs  and  projects  under 
thli  part; 

(2i  provide  for  proper  and  efficient  State 
adriinlstration  (Including  State  leadership 
act  vities  and  consultlve  services),  and  for 
plaining  on  the  State  and  local  level,  and 
pro  fide  evidence  that  a  person  knowledgeable 
abcut  the  education  needs  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth  is  employed  In  a 
ful  -time  capacity  to  administer  and  coordl- 
natB  the  programs  and  activities  authorized 
by  :his  part: 

[  3 )  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  control  of  funds  provided  under  this 
part,  and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom. 
shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  provided  In  this  part,  and  that  a 
pullic  agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
praaerty; 

4 1  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
wh  ch  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
Fee  eral  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
wli:  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
ext  int  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  Slate, 
loci  J.  and  private  funds  expended  for  the 
edi.  cation  of  gifted  and  talented  chUdren  and 
you  th.  and  In  no  case  sujjplant  such  State. 
locul.  and  private  funds; 

I  5)  provide  that  effective  procedures.  In- 
clu  ling  provision  for  appropriate  objective 


deemed 
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measurennents  of  educational  achievement. 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  al  least  an- 
nually the  etfectivenes.s  of  the  programs  in 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of, 
and  providing  services  for,  gifted  and  talent- 
ed chUdren; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  adminis- 
tering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

■■|7)  provide  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  informailon. 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part. 
Including  reports  of  the  objective  measure- 
ments required  oy  para^aph  i  5  )  of  this  sub- 
section, and  provide  for  keeping  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  veriacatlon  of  such 
reports; 

■(8)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures will  be  adopted  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
part  to  the  State,  including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational 
agencies: 

"i9)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
effective  procedures  will  be  adopted  for  ac- 
quiring and  disseminating  to  teachers  and 
administrators  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  youth  significant  Information  de- 
rived from  educational  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  similar  projects,  and  for  adopting, 
where  appropriate,  promising  educational 
practices  developed  through  such  projects; 
and 

"(10)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  and 
location  of  gifted  and  taJeiued  children  and 
youth  In  the  State  who  are  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  participation  of  such 
children  in  programs  assisted  or  carried  out 
under  this  part, 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  State  plan  or  a  modification  of  a  State 
plan  under  this  part  unless  the  plan  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec  824.  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  822  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
In  carrying  out  its  State  plan.  Such  payments 
may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments, 

"SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS 

"Sec,  825,  Fifteen  per  centtun  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  821  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  model  projects  for  the  Identification  and 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth.  Including  career  education,  bi- 
lingual programs,  programs  for  the  hand- 
icapped, programs  for  the  dl.sadvantaged, 
and  development  of  community  resources. 

"ADMINISTRATION    OF   STATE   PLANS 

"Sec.  826.  la)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part,  or  any  mtxllficatlon  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity   for   a   hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  824;   or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 


tially with  any  provisions,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  notify  such  State  agency  that 
the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  under  this  part 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  827.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  823(b)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  826(b) ,  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"Part  D — Training  of  Personnel  for  the 
Education  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren AND  YOtTTH 

"TRAINING    GRANTS 

"Sec.  831.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  assist  them  In  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing, directly  or  through  grants  to  public  or 
other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, a  program  for  training  personnel  en- 
gaged or  preparing  to  engage  in  educating 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth  or  as 
supervisors  of  such  p«rsomiel. 

"LEADERSHIP    PERSONNEL    TRAINING 

"Sec,  832.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  Institutions  or  agen- 
cies to  provide  training  to  leadership  per- 
sonnel for  the  education  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth.  Such  leadership 
personnel  may  include,  but  Is  not  limited  to. 
teacher  trainers,  school  administrators, 
supervisors,  researchers,  and  State  consult- 
ants. Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
for  Internships,  with  local,  State,  or  Federal 
agencies  or  other  public  or  private  agencies 
or  Institutions. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AXJTHORIZED 

"Sec  833.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $15,000.- 
000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  $20,000,000.  At  least  50  per  centum  but 
no  more  than  seventy-flve  per  centum  of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  this  part  shall 
be  expended  for  section  831  in  each  flscsJ 
year. 

"Part  E — Research  and  Demonstration 
Projects  for  the  Education  of  Gifted 
AND  Talented  Children  and  Youth 

"PROGRAM    authorized 

"Sec.  841.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  conduct,  (2)  make  grants  to 
States,  State  or  local  educational  agencies. 
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public  and  nonprofit  private  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  or  research  agen- 
cies, and  (3)  enter  Into  contracts  with 
States,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  other  public  or  private  educa- 
tional or  research  agencies  and  organizations, 
for  research  and  related  purposes,  relating 
to  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  chU- 
dren and  youth. 

•■(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
•research  and  related  purposes'  means  re- 
search, research  training,  surveys,  or  demon- 
strations In  the  field  of  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth,  or  the  dis- 
semination of  information  derived  there- 
from, or  all  of  such  activities.  Including  (but 
without  limitation)  experimental  and  model 
schools. 

"APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

•  Sec  842.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $14,000.- 
000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $16,000,000." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  cosponsoring,  with  Senator 
Williams,  Javits,  and  other  Senators,  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  Children's  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1972.  It  will  bring 
Federal  funds  and  services  to  the  111,700 
Califomians  now  enrolled  in  the  State's 
mentally  gifted  minor  program.  It  will 
also  help  identify  children  with  unusual 
abilities  who  are  not  presently  being 
served. 

The  bill  creates  a  national  clearing- 
house on  gifted  and  talented  children, 
with  $1  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 

1973  and  another  $1  million  for  fiscal 
1974;  it  authorizes  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  $60  million  for  fiscal  year 

1974  for  grants  to  States;  it  authorizes 
$14  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  train- 
ing of  persoxmel  for  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth; 
and  it  establishes  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  with  an  authorization 
of  $14  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
$16  million  for  fiscal  year  1974, 

California's  share  of  these  authorized 
funds  would  amount  to  about  $17,700,000. 

National  estimates  of  the  number  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  we  should  be 
serving  range  from  1.5  to  2.5  million. 

California's  mentally  gifted  minor  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring  wiU 
enable  California  to  move  further  and 
faster  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  gifted 
and  talented  child  and  will  encourage 
other  States  to  follow  California's  lead. 

We  must  not  continue  to  neglect,  at 
the  Federal  level,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant resources  we  possess.  As  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Congress, 
our  gifted  and  talented  children  and 
youth  are  possibly  the  most  ignored  of 
all  groups  with  special  educational  needs. 
They  are  versatile  and  complex  human 
beings,  and  they  seldom  excel  without 
assistance. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  developing  the  intel- 
lectual and  creative  skills  of  our  Na- 
tion's children.  It  can  bring  to  fruition 
human  potentials  to  build  a  greater 
America  and  protect  our  society  from 
stagnation  aaid  decay 


GIFTED     AND     TALENTED     CHILDREN  S     EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1972 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  in  introducing  the  Gifted 
and  Talented  Children's  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  This  bill  will  trans- 
late many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education's  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  education  cf  the 
gifted  and  talented  into  a  meaningful 
basis  of  aid  to  the  States  to  develop  edu- 
cational programs  for  this  imique  and 
highly  talented  population. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioner's  report  argue  most 
compellingly  for  the  need  for  attention 
to  this  neglected  population.  Those  find- 
ings are  worth  repeating  here. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  gifted 
and  talented  population  ranges  between 
1.5  and  2,5  million  children  out  of  a 
total  elementary  and  secondary  school 
population — 1970  estimate — of  51,6  mil- 
lion. 

Existing  services  to  the  gifted  and 
talented  do  not  reach  large  and  signif- 
icant subpopulations — for  example,  mi- 
norities and  disadvantaged — and  serve 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  gifted 
and  talented  population  generally. 

Differentiated  education  for  the  gifted 
and  talented  is  presently  perceived  as  a 
very  low  priority  at  Federal,  State,  and 
most  local  levels  of  government  and  edu- 
cational administration. 

Although  21  States  have  legislation  to 
provide  resources  to  school  districts  for 
services  to  the  gifted  and  talented,  such 
legislation  in  many  cases  merely  rep- 
resents intent. 

Even  where  there  is  a  legal  or  adminis- 
trative basis  for  provision  of  sertices. 
fimding  priorities,  crisis  concerns,  and 
lack  of  persormel  cause  programs  for  the 
gifted  to  be  minuscule  or  theoretical. 

There  is  an  enormous  individual  and 
social  cost  when  talent  among  the  Na- 
tion's children  and  youth  t'oes  undis- 
covered and  undeveloped.  These  students 
carmot  ordinarily  excel  without  assist- 
ance. 

Identification  of  the  gifted  is  ham- 
pered not  only  by  costs  of  appropriate 
testing — when  these  methods  are  known 
and  adopted — but  also  by  apathy  and 
even  hostility  among  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, guidance  counselors,  and  psy- 
chologists. 

Gifted  and  talented  children  are,  in 
fact,  deprived  and  can  suffer  psychologi- 
cal damage  and  permanent  impairment 
of  their  abilities  to  function  well  which 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  similar 
deprivation  suffered  by  any  other  popu- 
lation with  special  needs  served  by  the 
OflSce  of  Education. 

Special  services  for  the  gifted — such  as 
the  disadvantaged — and  talented  will 
also  serve  other  target  populations  sin- 
gled out  for  attention  and  support. 

Services  provided  to  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  can  and  do  produce  sig- 
nificant and  measurable  outcomes. 

States  and  local  communities  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  leadership 
in  this  area  of  education,  with  or  with- 
out massive  funding. 


The  Federal  role  in  delivery  of  sen'ices 
to  the  gifted  and  talented  is  presently  all 
but  nonexistent. 

Probably  the  most  important  single 
finding  of  the  report  is  tliat  these  chil- 
dren cannot  be  ignored  and  be  expected 
to  achieve  to  their  potential  without  spe- 
cial programs.  Overlooking  the  special 
needs  of  those  with  great  intellectual 
capacity  results  in  boredom  for  the  cliild. 
overwhelming  underachievement.  and 
loss  of  important  resources  for  society, 

Tliese  are  outcomes  that  we  camiol 
afford. 

It  is  clear  tliat  programing  and  a 
greater  commitment  is  needed  for  the 
gifted  and  talented.  I  believe  tliat  is  is 
also  reasonable  to  expect  that  tlus  pro- 
graming will  have  important  results  for 
all  areas  of  education.  Special  program- 
ing for  individual  needs  will  be  an  im- 
portant tenet  of  education  in  the  future. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  begin  planning  for 
that  time,  and  tliis  legislation  offers  an 
excellent  first  step. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  cosporLsor  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr,  Javits* 
a  bill  which  coiUd  amend  the  Elementary- 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  establish 
for  the  first  time  a  program  to  design  and 
develop  Federal  prograins  for  giltcd  and 
talented  children. 

This  program  would  be  designed  to 
serve  these  children  who  have  outstand- 
ing intellectual  ability  or  creative  talent, 
the  development  of  which  requires  spe- 
cial activities  or  service."^  not  ordinarily 
provided  by  local  educational  agencies. 

First,  a  national  clearinghouse  on 
gifted  and  talented  children  would  be  es- 
tablished to  obtain  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  identification.  coun.seling. 
and  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children. 

Second,  funds  are  authorized  for 
grants  to  States  for  education  programs 
for  gifted  and  talented  children  pre- 
school through  lugh  school  Tliese  funds 
would  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population  between  the  ages  of 
3  and  18.  Fifteen  percent  of  these  appro- 
priations would  be  reserved  for  special 
project  grants  outside  State  allocation 
formula. 

Tliird,  funds  are  authorized  for  the 
training  of  personnel  for  the  education 
of  gifted  and  talented  cliildren  and 
youth.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
complex  areas  involves  the  training  of 
persormel  who  can  spot  and  train  tiie 
gifted  child. 

Fourth,  funds  are  authorized  for  re- 
search and  demonsirdtion  projects  for 
the  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children. 

Today  educational  programs  develop 
and  support  curriculum  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  "the  ma.!ority,"  Wliat  i.«  overlooked 
in  this  philosophy  of  educating  children 
is  that  "the  majority"  describes  a  statis- 
tical group  and  neglects  to  define  each 
individual  child  that  makes  up  this  group 
In  reality  by  designing  a  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  statistically  defined  group, 
"the  majority,"  we  may  indeed  be  fail- 
ing each  and  every  member  of  the 
group — each  and  even-'  one  of  our 
ChUdren. 
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As  a  country  we  provide  education  for 
I  of  our  children  because  we  feel  it  is 
necessity  for  the  future  of  our  country 
£  nd  our  world.  Every  child  has  the  right 
t3  develop  to  his  full  potential  and  our 
educational  system  and  philosophy 
sfiould  guarantee  this.  The  gifted  child 
society  today  holds  a  position  of  lim- 
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i  ed  status — he  is  respected  by  the  public 

at  large,  he  is  envied  by  the  parents  of  his 

E  eers.  and  he  is  neglected  by  our  educa- 

onal    system.    Society    and    educators 

a^ike  e,xpect  him  to  be  able  to  cope  with 

environment,  because  of  his  special 

Dilities;   he  is  expected  to  succeed  in 

of  us  rather  than  because  of  us. 
The  gifted  child  is  just  like  any  other 
cjiild  in  our  society  today — he  is  a  human 
Just  because  he  is  different  from 
her  children,  different  from    -the  ma- 
doesn't  entitle  him  to  any  more 
an  anv  other  child  in  our  educational 
s\(stem,  but  conversely  it  does  not  entitle 
to  any  less. 
Today  an  equal  philosophy  of  educa- 
means  that  both  teaching  and  learn- 
should  be  directed  toward  meeting 
needs  of   the  individual   child.   We 
mtist  strive  to  strengthen  each  child  in 
areas  each  needs  most.  In  meeting 
needs  of  the  gifted  child  in  this  coun- 
we  must  create  new  programs  that 
across  cultural,  language  and  eco- 
ic  barriers,  programs  that  bridge  the 
3  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  be- 
tween urban  and  rural,  and  between  slum 
suburb:  programs  that  are  directed 
.■ard  meeting  the  individual  needs  spe- 
'  to  these  children. 

t  is  to  these  needs  that  this  legisla- 
is  directed.  Funds  have  before  been 
apJ)ropriated  to  meet  these  recognized 
ting  needs  under  exceptional  children 
ledslation,  but  too  often  the  gifted  child 
(Jefined  as  the  lowest  priority  and  such 
are   nonexistent   long   before   his 
of  priority  is  ever  reached  for  help. 
;  gifted  child  is  considered  an  excep- 
-'  child  not  because  of  his  giftedness 
but  also  because  of  the  special 
prcblems  he  has  as  an  indindual.  The 
gif  1  ed  child  suffers  social  and  emotional 
prclblems  that  are  real  and  grave,  not 
to  his  mental  health  as  a  human 
g  but  also  to  his  ability  to  function 
part  of  the  social  system  we  all  live 
;  lin.  There  exists  in  society  as  a  whole 
overstress  on  the  academic  ability 
gifted  child.  Stress  on  the  academic 
;y  of  the  gifted  child  is  out  of  pro- 
ion  also  in  most  existing  educational 
proferams.  His  brightness  is  easy  to  iden- 
and  teach  to;  it  is.  however,  his  social 
emotional  makeup  that  contribute  to 
low    self-value,    his    personal    self- 
that  must  be  taken  into  accoimt 
^ci^ety  and  educators  alike.  This  leg- 
'-     concentrates  on  the  gifted  child 
is — a  whole  person  with  his  own 
problems  that  must  be  recognized 
solved. 

term  "gifted"  has  come  to  have  a 

meaning  in  our  society  and  when- 

a  term  causes  as  much  reaction  as 

one  does  it  is  bound  to  result  in  some 

It  is,  therefore,  very  easy  to  forget 

being  gifted  alone  is  not  the  only 

important  fact  about   this  exceptional 

:  it  is  just  one  isolated  fact  more 

can  be  used  to  describe  this  child. 


And,  just  as  an  isolated  fact  may  or  may 
not  fully  explain  a  particular  individual, 
so  a  general  term,  such  as  gifted,  may  or 
may  not  fully  represent  a  unique  individ- 
ual. The  whole  may  well  be  the  sum  of  its 
parts  but,  conversely,  knowing  one  part- 
that  is,  a  child  is  gifted— does  not  ex- 
plain the  whole. 

The  gifted  child  is  not  a  miniature 
adult,  and  we  must  not  treat  him  as  one 
either  in  our  society  or  in  our  educa- 
tional system:   rather  we  must  provide 
the  best  possible  environment  both  so- 
cially and  educationally  in  which  he  can 
grow  and  develop— learning  from  as  well 
as  enjoying  his  childhood.  Every  child 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  child— a' luxury 
we  now  give  our  children  and  must  never 
remove.  Today  in  this  age  of  science  we 
seem  to  want  to  relate  every  child  to  a 
hypothetical  group  that  forms  a  normal 
curve;   but  it  i.s  the  child  him.self;   the 
why  and  the  how  of  his  behavior   that 
makes  him  an  individual  who  can  never 
be  adequately  or  completelv  descnbed  by 
a  test  or  a  number.  A  child  is  not  a  sym- 
bol but  a  real  person  interacting  with  his 
environment;  he  has  real  needs  and  real 
problems;   the  goals  of  educations  and 
legislators  alike  must  be  to  help  the  in- 
dividual cliild  to  be  understood  for  his 
uniqueness  rather  than  categorized  for 
his  sameness. 

Let  us  not  be  found  wanting  in  provid- 
ing the  best  pos.sible  education  for  each 
individual  cluld  m  our  societv.  If  we  do 
not  do  u  then  who  will?  If  we  do  not  do 
it  now  then  when  will  we?  Why  does  it 
always  seem  to  be  that  those  who  in  life 
are  in  need  of  so  much  are  so  often  in 
truth  cut  short? 

In  addition  to  tlii.s  legislation  there  is 
also  a  need  for  funds  to  re.standardize  the 
Stanford-Binet  to  take  into  account  cul- 
tural factor.^  not  now  covered  by  this 
widely  used  test.  Present  measures  fail  to 
locate  hall  of  the  gift^'d  and  talented  in 
our  population. 

A  new  individual  test  should  be  de- 
veloped to  take  into  account  more  cul- 
tural factors  and  language  difficulties 
such  as  when  English  is  not  the  native  or 
spoken  language  m  the  home  of  the  child 
An  individual  test  such  as  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet costs  about  S60  per  student  to 
administer.  The  State  of  California  pro- 
vides $40  per  student  tested.  Because  of 
the  cost  it  IS  many  times  impractical  to 
test  mdmdually  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents. Additional  Federal  funds  should 
be  made  available  for  such  testing  since 
many  States  have  no  such  provision  for 
testing  fimds. 

New  funds  are  ai.so  needed  to  redevelop 
existmg  paper  and  pencil  IQ  tests  which 
are  now  given  to  the  majoritv  of  children 
in  the  country.  Since  this  type  of  test 
would  be  the  original  and  in  .some  cases 
the  only  device  used  to  identifv  gifted 
children,  it  also  needs  to  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Both  its  reliability  and  validity  have 
been  questioned  widely  bv  educators  for 
some  time.  Funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  develop  a  new  test  which  would 
provide  a  profUe  rather  than  just  a  score 
on  a  child.  Such  a  profile  would  contain 
constructive  information  that  could  be 
used  by  teachers  and  other  interested 
parties  for  more  than  mere  labeling  of  a 


child  and  his  so-called  intellectual  po- 
tential.  Rather  a  new  test  should  seek  a 
more  individualized  approach  to  cogni- 
tive understanding  and  development  of 
the  child.  This  would  give  all  children  a 
better  chance  as  well  as  make  identifica- 
tion of  the  gifted  in  all  areas  easier. 

Additional  provision  and  funds  should 
be  made  available  to  allow  the  exchange 
of  residency  of  administrators  and 
teachers  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
gifted  children's  programs  need  to  be 
developed  or  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  existing  programs  can  be  studied 
Such  a  program  would  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  individualized  quality  edu- 
cational personnel. 

Finally  funds  should  be  provided  to 
hire  classroom  aids  to  reduce  the  student 
teacher  ratio— a  prerequisite  to  individ- 
ualized instruction.  At  this  time  a  new 
2-year  AA  degree  is  being  introduced 
mto  the  California  junior  college  voca- 
tional program  that  could  be  used  to 
train  people  to  aid  classroom  teachers 
A  similar  program  also  exists  at  the 
junior  college  level  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  This  would  keep  program  costs 
down  as  well  as  being  able  to  provide  ex- 
cellent teachers  in  all  areas  backed  up  by 
aides  that  are  also  trained  to  help  both 
the  teachers  and  the  children. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  meet  the  na- 
tional needs  of  gifted  cliildren  there 
would  be  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers 
having  specific  training  to  meet  the 
needs  of  gifted  chUdren.  Teacher  train- 
ing and  teacher  selection  is  probably  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  gifted 
children  programs. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  3383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
use  of  recycled  oil.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

THE    NEED   FOR  THE   RECYCLING   OF  OH, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  become  aware  of  an  is.sue 
facing  this  country  which  would  have  dis- 
astrous effects  on  our  environment  if  ap- 
propriate congressional  and  administra- 
tive action  is  not  taken  immediatelv. 
This  issue  involves  not  only  the  preven- 
tion of  a  major  form  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  but  also  the  conservation  of  a 
critical  natural  resource.  The  problem 
involves  the  dumping  of  used  lubricating 
oil  into  our  water  supply  and  indiscrim- 
inate burning  of  other  used  petroleum 
products. 

The  used-oil  problem  is  staggering. 
About  three-quarters  of  1  billion  gallons 
of  this  precious  commodity  are  wasted 
every  year.  However,  wastage  could  be 
significantly  reduced  and  the  environ- 
ment preserved  by  recycling. 

For  over  40  years,  small  businessmen 
have  been  dealing  with  recycling  oil,  and 
the  Association  of  Petroleum  Rerefiners 
has  been  trying  since  1950  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  discriminatory  Federal  actions 
and  rulings  that  threaten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  entire  industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals who  are  unaware  of  this  situation 
and  of  the  fact  that  lubricating  oils  can 
be  cleaned  up  and  literally  refined  over 
and  over  again  to  their  original  quality. 
I  feel  that  the  least  we  can  do  at  this 
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late  date  is  to  listen  to  the  rerefiners' 
story  with  a  sympathetic  ear,  and  act  to 
redress  their  very  real  grievances. 

Let  me  explain  the  situation  briefly. 
Only  about  half  of  the  estimated  2y2  bil- 
lion gallons  of  lubricating  oils  sold  for 
industrial  and  automotive  use  in  the 
United  States  every  year  is  actually  used 
up.  This  means  that  the  other  half  is 
drained  at  service  stations,  garages,  air- 
fields, railroad  yards,  bus  and  truck  ter- 
minals, auto  fleet  headquarters,  and  in- 
dustrial plants.  More  than  1  billion  gal- 
lons of  valuable  oil  could  be  recycled  back 
into  lubricating  form  and  quality,  yet  75 
percent  of  it,  according  to  recent  studies, 
is  wasted. 

Ml-.  President,  used  oil  is  not  just 
wasted,  but  it  becomes  a  powerful  pol- 
lutant of  air  and  water.  Whatever  por- 
tion of  those  750  milUon  gallons  that  is 
dumped  on  purpose,  or  just  allowed  to 
drain  down  into  the  water  supply,  re- 
mains a  health  hazard  almost  indefi- 
nitely. Just  as  lube  oil  will  not  break  down 
under  the  extreme  temperatures  and 
pressures  of  the  automobile  engine,  so  it 
will  not  break  down  for  years  when  left 
in  lakes  and  streams.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  portion  of  those  750  milUon 
gallons  that  is  burned,  even  when 
blended  in  small  ratios  with  bimker  fuel 
under  carefully  controlled  burning  con- 
ditions, may  still  contribute  millions  of 
pounds  of  metallic  oxides  that  never 
break  down. 

Mr.  President,  even  in  view  of  this 
problem,  very  Uttle  of  this  valuable  and 
potentially  dangerous  oil  is  rereflned  and 
recycled.  The  reason  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  imposed  obstacles  and 
restrictions  that  actually  prevent  the  pe- 
troleum rerefiners  from  marketing  their 
products  in  competition  with  the  major 
oil  companies.  GSA  will  not  buy  it  for 
use  in  Government  vehicles;  IRS  makes 
off -high  way  users  pay  extra  for  it;  FTC 
insists  that  every  can  be  labeled  so  that 
very  few  motorists  will  buy  it;  and  no 
one  will  set  oil  quality  standards  and 
performance  requirements  that  will  give 
the  rerefiners  a  chance  to  prove  that 
their  product  can  be  just  as  good  as  the 
original.  This  is  an  incredible  series  of 
discriminatory  practices  which  came  into 
existence  through  a  series  of  unfortimate 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  leveled  a  double-barreled 
blast  at  the  rerefiners.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  a  6-cent-per-gallon  tax 
levied  on  the  manufacturer  of  lubricating 
oil  which  was  paid  by  the  first  user  of 
this  oil.  Since  rerefiners  were  exempt 
from  paying  this  tax — the  tax  on  the 
original  oil  had  already  been  paid — the 
net  result  was  a  6-cent-per-gallon  com- 
petitive edge.  In  1965,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  ruled  that  because  these  tax 
funds  were  to  go  into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  off-highway  users,  notably  rail- 
roads, could  be  refunded  their  full  tax 
payments  at  the  end  of  the  tax  year 
when  they  purchased  100  percent  new 
lubricating  oil.  IRS  also  refused  to  allow 
tax  refunds  on  any  new  oils  that  were  to 
be  blended  with  rerefined  oil,  as  is  often 
the  case  when  the  rerefiner  wants  to 
meet  the  viscosity  requirements  of  the 
ultimate  user.  Thus,  the  rerefiners  lost 
their  6-cents-per-gallon  margin  among 


off-highway  users,  and  are  penalized  for 
manufacturing  blended  oils  for  off- 
highway  users. 

Also  in  1965,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ruled  that  all  containers  of  re- 
reflned oil  produced  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic had  to  be  prominently  labeled  "pre- 
viously used."  While  a  true  description 
as  far  as  it  goes,  the  obvious  comiotation 
of  inferiority  quickly  plummeted  retail 
sales  of  rerefined  oil  to  half  the  previous 
level,  and  the  industry  never  recovered 
its  share  of  this  massive  consiuner  mar- 
ket. 

Obviously,  what  is  desperately  needed 
is  some  scientific  and  impartial  way  to 
determine  the  quality  of  lubricating  oil  in 
terms  of  performance  rather  than 
source.  One  set  of  requirements  should 
be  established  by  which  one  can  evaluate 
used  and  new  oils.  Until  we  have  per- 
formance requirements  for  rerefined  oils, 
the  rerefiners  and  those  who  use  their 
products  will  be  stymied. 

As  a  result  of  these  handicaps,  more 
than  half  of  the  rerefiners  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  in  the  past  7  years. 
It  seems  that  the  U,S.  Government  has 
weighted  the  scales  against  the  small 
businessman.  Unless  something  is  done 
soon,  the  rest  of  the  rerefiners  must  also 
close  down.  If  this  happens,  what  do  we 
do  with  these  750  million  gallons  of  waste 
oils? 

The  January  1971  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  featured  an  article  entitled 
"Metallic  Menaces  in  the  Environment." 
It  quotes  Dr.  Henry  A.  Schroeder,  of  the 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  as  saying : 

Pollution  by  toxic  metals  Is  a  much  more 
serious  and  much  more  Insidious  problem 
than  is  pollution  by  organic  substances. 
Most  organic  substances  are  degradable  by 
nature;   no  met.al  is  degradable. 

Walter  C.  McCrone  Associates  of  Chi- 
cago was  asked  to  analyze  the  combus- 
tion products  present  in  waste  oils  before 
they  are  rerefined.  This  report  pointed 
out  that  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  metal 
oxides — mostly  lead,  but  with  lesser 
amounts  of  calcium,  phosphorous,  bar- 
'\\m\.  and  others — are  released  when  10,- 
000  gallons  of  waste  oils  are  burned.  If 
we  assume  that  only  260  milUon  gallons 
were  burned  last  year,  generally  re- 
garded as  a  conservative  figure,  we  come 
to  the  frightening  conclusion  that  at 
least  26  million  potmds  of  metallic  ox- 
ides were  released  through  burning  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  us  to  the 
realization  that  waste  lubricating  oQ  has 
to  be  treated  somehow  prior  to  disposal. 
Whether  recycled  back  into  lubricating 
form  or  blended  with  bunker  oils  as  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  recom- 
mends, there  must  be  some  process  to 
remove  the  metal  additives.  It  has  be- 
come almost  a  technological  race — the 
demands  of  the  auto  engines  for  more 
powerful  additives  to  improve  perform- 
ance versus  the  abiUty  of  the  rerefiners 
to  identify  and  remove  these  additives. 
It  is  time  we  threw  our  strength  behind 
the  continuing  efforts  of  the  rerefiners 
to  win  this  race,  not  only  to  claim  the 
oils,  but  also  to  find  some  economic  use 
for  the  sludge  that  contains  these  un- 
rereflnable  additives. 

Last  year,   the   petroleum   rerefiners 


managed  to  recycle  only  150  million  gal- 
lons. Given  an  improvement  in  the  label- 
ing rules,  the  same  excise  tax  refund 
now  given  off- highway  users  of  new  oil 
and  legislation  that  will  result  in  per- 
formance requirements  being  substituted 
for  meaningless  source  specifications,  the 
rerefiners  vmII  be  able  to  take  care  of 
substantially  more  of  the  750  million 
gallons  to  be  drained  in  1972,  In  years 
past,  their  performance  has  approached 
tliis  level  and  it  can  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  a  bUl 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
use  of  recycled  oil.  It  is  my  opinion  tiiat 
v^'e  must  take  steps  to  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment and  also  take  steps  to  pre- 
serve our  dwindling  natural  resources. 
This  bill  is  just  one  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  it  IS  a  necessary  one.  Not  only 
will  this  bill  help  to  control  pollution 
and  preserve  a  natural  resource,  but  It 
would  also  help  to  revitalize  a  faltering 
industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thi.s  bill  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Recorc,  as 
follows : 

S.  3383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ui  Congress  assembled,  That  (ai 
section  4091  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  1954  ( impo6lng  a  6  cent*  a  gallon  tax  on 
lubricating  Oil  I  is  amended — 

1 1)  by  inserting  "and  other  than  re-refined 
oil"  after  "other  than  cuttir»g  oils",  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Por  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  6424.  the  teim  'refined 
oil'  me.xns  oil  produced  from  used  oil  or 
from  a  blend  of  used  oil  and  \1rpln  oil." 

lb)  Section  6424  la)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  payments  for  lubricating  oil  not  used 
in  highway  motor  vehicles)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
u.se  of  virgin  oil  in  re-refineid  oil  (as  defined 
in  section  4091)  shall  be  treated  a«  use 
otherwise  than  in  a  highway  motor  vehicle  " 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  re-refined 
oil  produced  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  'for  Mr. 
Jackson  I  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Allotti    I  by  request): 

S.3384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations.  Referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Inteiior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wa.shmgton 
iMr.  J.ACKsoN  I ,  I  introduce  a  bill  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  .'state- 
ment prepared  by  lum  in  connection 
with  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRECOFo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Chiles'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Stateme.n't  by  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  by  request,  and  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allotti.  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  authorize 
increased  appropriations. 
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President,  this  draft  legislation  was 
vil^mltted  and  recomuiended  by  the  U.S. 
:er  Resoun  -s  Council,  and  I  ask  uiianl- 
as  consent  that  the  executive  communi- 
on and  explanation  accompanying  the 
prpposBl  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Water 
iources  Council  be  printed  In  the  Record 
his  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

us.  Water  Resousces  Counxu.. 

Washington,  DC,  March  8, 1972. 
Spiro  T  Acnew. 
sident  of  the  Senate, 
hington.  DC. 

.\R  Mr.  President:   Enclosed  Is   a  draft 

To  amend  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 

g  Act   to  authorize  Increased  approprla- 
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this  bill  would  establish  explicitly  a  sepa- 

and  additional  category  for  funding  the 

onal  water  and  related  land  resources  as- 

ment  and  the  management  and  coordlna- 

of    regional     and     river     basin    plans 

ugh  the  Council.  It  would  also  provide 

icitly  for  the  transfer  of  funds  for  these 

joses  to  river  basin  commissions  and  to 

eral  and  State  agencies. 

present.  Section  401  of  the  Water  Re- 
ces  Planning  Act   (79  Stat.  244.  42  USC 
et  seq.  as  amended  by  PL.  92-27)   im- 
;  ^s  annual  ceilings  of  (a)  $6,000,000  for  ad- 
Istratlon    and    operation    of    river   basin 
missions,  with  no  more  than  £750.000  for 
single  commission:  and  (b)  $1.5  million 
the    exj>enses    of    the    Water    Resources 
Coijncil  In  administering  the  Act.  These  cell- 
would  not  be  changed  by  the  bill. 
need  for  the  bill  is  twofold.  First,  an 
in  the  total  of  the  ceilings  presently 
Act  Is  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
Adiilnlstratlon's  proposed  FY  1973  budget  for 
Council.  Second,  the  creation  of  a  fund- 
;ategory  for  the  national  assessment  and 
Jlannlng  study  direction  and  coordlna- 
wUl  more  accurately  reflect  the  current 
spfinslbllltles  and  operations  of  the  Coun- 


tratlon   Title  II  river  basin  commissions,  and 
Ti;le  III  grants. 

SECTION-BY-SECTIONT    ANALYSIS 

Subsection  la)  retains  the  present  ceilings 
for  river  basin  commissions  but  adds  n  clause 
that  clarifies  that  the  direction  ajid  coordi- 
nation of  the  preparation  of  ceri^tin  Fed- 
erally sponsored  planning  studies  under- 
taken by  river  basin  o<:>niniissions  apart  from 
their  annual  operating  activities  would  be 
funded  under  subsection  (C)  below  rather 
than  under  this  subsection. 

A  similar  clause  added  to  subsection  (b) 
would  make  clear  that  funds  for  the  Coun- 
cils  direction  and  coordination  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  planning  studies,  including  the 
costB  of  study  managers,  would  be  excluded 
from  this  ceiling  and  placed  in  a  separate 
category  under  subsection  (c)   below. 

Subsection  ic)  would  provide  a  specific 
ceiling  Bfi  well  aa  a  means  for  funding 
assessments  by  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
Council.  It  would  also  make  explicit  the 
Oouncils  authority  to  direct  and  coordinate 
the  preparation  of  compreiiensive  planning 
studies  (excluding  implementation  studies) 
by  direct  expenditure  and  by  transfer  of 
funds  to  river  bitsln  commissions  and  to 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  It  would  also 
remove  any  possible  legal  impediment  to 
such  transfers  of  funds  to  Federal  agencies 
or  river  basin  commissions.  Actual  prepara- 
tion of  the  studies  would  continue  to  be 
funded  by  individual  participating  agencies 
on  a  coordinated  budget  basis,  rather  than 
centrally  by  the  Oouncll. 


e  Increase  Is  due  wholly  to  proposed  In- 

In  FY  1973  funding  of  direction  and 

.nation  of  the  preparation  of  planning 

es.  and  to  anticipated  future  increases 

nding  the  national  assessment.  Because 

le  Importance  of  these  closely  interre- 

actlvitles,  we  believe  that  they  clearly 

int  a  distinct  identification  in  the  Coun'- 

fundlng  authorization,  as  proposed  In 

lill. 

Is  Important  to  note  that  the  bill  does 

sropose  central  funding  by  the  Council 

r^lonal  and  river  basin  planning  studies. 

of  funds  for  these  studies  would  be 

solely   to   facilitating   the   Council's 

Ing  and  coordinating  role.  Preparation 

annlng   studies   would   continue   to   be 

■d  by  Individual  participating  agencies 

coordinated  budget  basis,  rather  than 

Illy  by  the  Council. 

i  proposed  bill  will  provide  an  explicit 
tlficatlon  and  specific  celling  on   these 
lions  without  changing  the  other  cell- 
n  the  Act. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 

that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  wo\ild 

nslstent     with     the    Administration's 


Sincerely  yovirs, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Chairman. 
En<  losure. 
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CHANCES     IN     AUTHORIZATION 

attached  draft  bill  propoeeo  amend- 
to  the  Water  Resourees  Planning  Act 
pi^ovlde    specific    funding    through    the 
for  the  preparation  of  assessments 
direction  and  ooordlnatlom  of  tlie 
preparation  of  regional  and  river  baaln  plana. 
Is  proposed  In  the  present  ceilings 
separate  categories  of  Wnc  adralnis- 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits  >  : 
S.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to  per- 
mit employee  contributions  to  jointly 
administered  trust  funds  established  by 
labor  organizations  to  defray  costs  of 
legal  services.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  legislation,  today,  ■which 
would  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
allow  the  creation  of  joint  labor-man- 
agement trust  funds  for  providing  pre- 
paid legal  sertices  to  employees  covered 
by  collective-bargaining  agreements. 

The  bill  is  a  proposed  amendment  to 
section  302  (c>  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947,  which 
presently  sets  out  the  fringe  benefits 
which  may  be  established  through  joint 
labor-management  administration.  These 
fringe  benefits  are  presently  limited  to 
such  subjects  as  pensions,  health  and 
welfare  plans,  hfe  and  accident  insur- 
ance and  such  matters  as  education, 
training,  and  child  day  care  centers. 
This  bill  would  add  legal  service  pro- 
grams to  this  list. 

The  legislation  has  been  made  neces- 
sary because  of  the  growing  recognition 
that  existing  methods  of  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  middle  and  working  class 
citizens  are  inadequate,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  legal  service  programs 
through  collective-bargaining,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  way  health  benefits 
were  established,  would  be  an  important 
step  forward  toward  alleviating  this 
problem. 

Several  State  bar  associations,  includ- 
ing New  Jersey  and  California,  are  al- 
ready studying  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  Blue  Cross  t>T3e  of  state- 
wide system  for  legal  service  delivery 
and  a  few  such  programs  are  already  in 
operation  elsewhere.  Therefore,  remedial 


legislation  of  a  technical  nature  will  be 
necessary  to  encourage  this  develop- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  section  302 
would  be  an  important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  bill  would  merely  make  legal  serv- 
ices a  permissible  jointly  administered 
fringe  benefit,  but  would  not  require  the 
establishment  of  such  program  if  labor 
and  management  did  not  agree, 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation,  as  is 
Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  in  the  other 
body. 

I  hope  that  both  Houses  will  be  able 
to  reach  agreement  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  as  well  as 
some  news  reports  on  the  efiforts  being 
made  in  my  State  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3386 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
302(C)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act.  1947,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  i  7)  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)"  and  by 
adding  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  ";  or  (8i  with 
respect  to  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
paid  by  any  employer  to  a  trust  fund  estab- 
iLshed  by  such  representative  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  costs  of  legal  services:  Pro- 
lided,  That  the  requirements  of  clause  (B) 
of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion  shall   apply   to   such   trust   funds," 

State     Bar     Backs     Insurance     Plan     For 
Legal    Costs 
(By  Herb  Jaffe) 
A  plan  to  establish  prepaid  IrLsurance  for 
legal  services  was  approved  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Bar  Association's  Board  of  Trustees 
yesterday,  paving  the  way  for  the  nation's 
first  program  of  this  kind. 

State  Bar  President  Joseph  T.  Grause  said 
the  only  remaining  hurdle  for  such  a  plan 
would  be  approval  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  Committee  on  Ethics. 

"I  expect  the  plan  to  be  In  force  in  New 
Jersey  before  the  end  of  this  year,"  Grause 
said. 

He  explained  that  the  plan,  still  In  the 
concept  stage,  would  be  designed  to  make  le- 
gal services  available  to  middle  Income  and 
lower  middle  Income  people  in  particular 

Persons  who  earn  less  than  $3,500  a  year 
already  are  entitled  to  free  legal  assistance 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunities 
The  board  of  trustees.  In  a  statement,  said 
the  plan  would  be  financed  on  a  basis  simi- 
lar to  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  coverages. 
where  periodic  premiums  would  entitle  sub- 
scribers to  a  schedule  of  services. 

The  State  Bar  will  appoint  a  special  sub- 
committee shortly  to  devise  a  model  plan  and 
to  evaluate  bids  from  several  Insuramce  com- 
panies which  have  expressed  Interest  In  oper- 
ating the  plan,  Grause  explained. 

Among  the   Interested   Insurers  are  Blue 
Cross  and  Motor  Club  of  America,  he  added. 
The  board  said  the  plan  would  be  available 
to  groups  and  prlvat*  Individuals. 

Emanuel  Honlg,  a  member  of  the  State 
Bar's  Availability  of  Legal  Services  Commit- 
tee, pioneered  the  plan  and  recommended  its 
adoption  after  consulting  extensively  with 
American  Bar  Asaoclatlon  officials  two  weeks 
ago. 

Honlg  said  the  State  Supreme  Court  ■will 
be  urged  to  adopt  a  rule  requiring  lawyers 
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to  register  and  disclose  associations  with  the 
program. 

He  said  the  model  plan  that  will  be  devised 
by  the  subcommittee  which  will  be  appointed 
will  be  submitted  for  review  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Ethics  Committee. 

(From   the   Sunday   Star  Ledger    (N.J. ). 
Feb.  13,  19721 
Blue  Cross  Legal  Fee  Plan  Awaits  State 
Bar  Action 
(By  Herb  Jaffe) 
A   statewide   prepaid    insurance   plan    for 
legal    services   could   be    made   available    to 
New  Jersey  residents  before  the  end  of  the 
year  If  the  concept  gets  the  first-stage  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Bar  Association's  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Officials  of  both  the  State  Bar  Association 
and  New  Jersey  Blue  Oross,  who  spent  three 
days  at  an  American  Bar  Association  con- 
ference In  New  Orleans  last  week  reviewing 
the  subject,  said  yesterday  they  ■want  to  make 
New  Jersey  the  first  state  to  adopt  the  In- 
novative plan. 

The  ABA  has  been  studying  the  concept 
for  several  years  and  has  helped  sponsor  ex- 
perimental studies  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Shreveport,  La.  The  FVard  Foundation  Is  a 
cosponsor  in  the  Shreveport  study. 

The  advantage  of  employing  the  plan  state- 
wide, based  on  New  Jersey  actuarial  data, 
win  be  discussed  Friday  at  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Bar  Board  of  Trustees. 

However,  State  Bar  officials  have  quietly 
expressed  optimism  over  the  concept,  and 
Blue  Cross  Is  confident  it  can  obtain  ap- 
proval to  allow  the  non-profit  organization 
to  serve  as  coordinator  of  the  coverage. 

In  effect,  the  plan  would  operate  In  the 
same  manner  as  Blue  Cross,  where  subscrib- 
ers would  pay  periodic  premiums  to  Blue 
Cross  In  return  for  the  Instirance  that  ■would 
entitle  them  to  go  to  any  member  la^wyer 
for  any  service. 

The  details  of  the  extent  of  services  have 
not  yet  been  determined,  but  just  as  hos- 
pital Insurance  under  Blue  Cross  has  Its  lim- 
its, the  plan  Is  expected  to  provide  maximum 
limits  of  coverage. 

Group  legal  service  Insurance  Is  also  un- 
der consideration  by  the  State  Bar.  and  ac- 
cording to  Seton  Hall  Law  School  Professor 
Theodore  Meth.  "I  could  see  g^oup  coverage 
being  available  even  before  a  plan  for  the 
general  public." 

Meth.  who  also  attended  the  ABA  confer- 
ence last  week,  said  the  data  required  to  es- 
tablish group  premiums  would  be  easier  to 
compile,  "and  in  all  probability,  the  pre- 
miums for  groups  would  be  even  lower  be- 
cause of  certain  built-in  cost  savings  de- 
vices." 

Meth  said  that  administration  has  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  cost  of  any  Insurance. 
"But  a  labor  group,  for  example,  already  has 
Its  checkoffs  as  a  result  of  pension  funds, 
hospitalization  and  other  group  benefits  that 
now  exist. 

"The  machinery  for  administration  Is  al- 
-•eady  there,  and  there  would  be  a  further 
savings  in  the  manner  of  collection  of  pre- 
miums," he  added,  citing  the  same  checkoff 
system  that  already  exists. 

Meth  added  that  labor  groups  also  could 
provide  much  of  the  necessary  actuarial 
data  right  at  the  start. 

Raymond  Falrtv.  a  Blue  Cross  vice  presi- 
dent, also  attended  the  ABA  meeting  and 
came  awav  equally  impressed.  "We  don't 
know  what  the  cost  woiUd  be  at  this  point 
onlv  because  we  would  need  a  thorough  actu- 
arial determination,"  Falrtv  explained. 

He  said,  however,  that  Blue  Cross  is  ex- 
plorlns;  all  the  regulation  by  the  State  In- 
sur.mce  Denartment  and  any  legislation  that 
might  be  required. 

State  Bar  president  Joseph  T.  Grause, 
president-elect  Martin  L.  Haines,  and  execu- 
tive Director  Francis  J.  Bolduc  also  attended 


the  ABA  meeting  and  are  expected  to  report 
optimistically  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Emanuel  A.  Honlg.  who  also  attended  as 
a  representative  of  the  State  Bar's  Availabil- 
ity of  Legal  Service  Committee,  said  that  ABA 
committee  chairman  William  McAlpln  called 
the  New  Jersey  proposal  for  a  possible  state- 
wide plan  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  "fasci- 
nating and  exciting." 

Honlg  said  the  ABA  committee  encouraged 
the  New  Jersey  Bar  "to  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible," 

Honlg  added,  in  a  report  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  that  "probably  the  single  most  dif- 
ficult Issue  to  resolve  will  be  acceptance  by 
the  Bar  of  the  limitation  respecting  the  fees 
which  lawyers  will  receive  under  the  plan. " 
He  said  the  ABA,  from  Its  experience  in  the 
two  studies,  suggested  that  a  celling  for 
coverage  be  fixed  so  that  if  a  lawyer's  bill  ex- 
ceeds such  a  limit,  he  would  first  be  asked 
If  he  Is  prepared  to  resumlt  a  bill  that  would 
reduce  the  amount. 

"If  an  attorney  refuses  to  accept  the  limi- 
tation, he  will  be  severed  from  the  panel  of 
participating  attorneys,"  the  state  report 
says. 

In  proposing  an  alternative  for  the  board 
of  trustees  on  lawyer  conformance  to  the 
plan.  Honlg's  report  adds: 

"It  is  also  possible  to  offer  an  optional  pro- 
gram under  which  the  plan  will  pay  up  to  the 
maximum  fee  fixed  by  the  celling,  permitting 
•the  attorney  to  bill  the  client  for  any 
excess." 

The  report  also  says  that  a  symbol  and  a 
trade  name,  such  as  that  which  accompanies 
Blue  Cross  is  also  being  studied  by  the  ABA. 
It  adds  that  of  Immediate  concern  is  a 
structure  of  premiums  and  benefits  that 
would  have  to  be  established. 

One  source  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting 
told  the  New  Jersey  delegation  that  a  figure 
of  $10  per  month  has  been  discussed  as  a 
possible  premium  for  the  coverage  from  non- 
group  subscribers. 

The  only  solid  Indication  thus  far  of  cost 
and  other  factors  Involved  comes  from 
Shrevepwrt  and  Is  based  on  three  months  of 
experimentation  Involving  some  700  con- 
struction workers  In  a  group  plan. 

The  ABA  and  the  Ford  Foundation  were 
prepared  to  pay  the  legal  fees  during  the  first 
year  of  the  pilot  study  of  up  to  8103,000.  The 
most  conservative  expectation  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations was  that  30  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers would  use  the  plan,  and  that  It  would  cost 
$34,500. 

But  during  the  first  three  months,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  abuse  In  the  plan  by  sub- 
scribers. In  fact,  only  25  of  the  Insured  con- 
sulted lawyers,  which  if  projected  for  a  12- 
month  period  would  involve  less  than  $20,000. 
considerably  under  the  conservative  projec- 
tions of  the  ABA  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
ABA  officials  and  actuaries  had  little  to  go 
by  In  setting  up  the  plan,  which  su;counted 
for  the  over-projection.  However,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  two  cents  an  hour  per  worker 
would  cover  the  premiums  based  on  early 
returns.  This  would  amount  to  about  $3.50 
a  month  based  on  a  worker's  40-hour  week. 

(From  the  New  Jersey  Law  Journal. 
Feb.   17.   1972] 

State  Bar  and  Blue  Cross  Studying  Legal 
Service  Insi'rance 
Officla'.s  of  both  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
Association  and  the  New  Jersey  Blue  Crf.iss. 
after  spending  .^^veral  days  at  a  conference 
held  In  New  Orleans  last  week  as  part  of  the 
ABA  midyear  meeting,  reported  they  were 
interested  In  setting  up  a  statewide  prepaid 
legal  ser-»-lce  insurance  plan  for  New  Jersev 
to  be  operated  by  the  Blue  Cross  with  the 
endorsement  and  possible  regulative  partici- 
pation to  some  extent  of  the  State  Bar.  In 
effect  the  plan  would  operate  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  Blue  Cross,  with  subscribers 
paying  premiums  to  Blue  Cross  in  return  for 


Insurance  entitling  them  to  go  to  any  par- 
ticipating lawyer  for  legal  services  on  a  fixed 
fee  schedule  arrangement  Tl^.e  schedule  may 
or  may  not  provide  for  payments  by  the  In- 
sured over  the  amount  of  the  insurance  fee 
allowed  and  may  or  may  not  provide  for  a 
deductible  amount  before  the  insurance 
comes  Into  play.  Just  as  with  the  deductible 
hospitalization  policy.  It  would  In  all  proba- 
bility be  similar  to  the  Blue  Shield  arrange- 
ment. 

The  details  of  the  extent  of  senices  which 
would  be  covi>.-ed  ha\e  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined nor  the  exact  manner  of  operation 
but  both  the  State  Bar  and  the  Blue  Cross 
are  studying  the  matter  and  hope  to  make 
New  Jersey  the  first  state  to  adopt  such  a 
plan.  Tae  feasibility  of  adoption  of  such  a 
plan,  based  on  New  Jersey  actuarial  dat^i 
and  on  the  data  available  from  the  experi- 
mental studies  in  Shreveport.  La  and  Los 
Angeles,  will  be  discussed  by  the  State  Bar 
Board  of  Trustees  at  their  meeting  tomor- 
row. 

Emanuel  A.  Honlg,  who  also  attended  the 
ABA  meeting  as  a  representative  of  the  State 
Bar's  Availability  of  Legal  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  submitted  a  report  to  the  Tru.stees 
on  the  proposal  and  on  alternative  remuner- 
ation plans  which  could  be  adopted.  His  re- 
port will  be  studied  by  the  Trustees 


Preliminaky  Report  ot  Emanuel  Honic  on 

Prepaid  Group  Legal  Services 
Francis  J   Boldue. 

Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
Association. 
I  write  this  letter  as  a  report  to  the  trusteeo 
of  my  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
ABA.  Committee  on  Prepaid  Legal  Services 
and  niy  attendance  at  the  conference  on  this 
matter  at  the  New  Orleans  convention.  I  met 
with  William  McAlpin.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Philip  Murphy,  staff  adminis- 
trator, and  Wesley  M  Sokol  on  Saturday  and 
Mr.  Palrty  of  Hospital  Service  Plan  of  New 
Jersey,  and  I  met  again  with  Mr  McAlpln 
on  Sunday. 

We  discussed  all  phases  of  the  proposal  In 
full  detail.  The  reaction  of  Mr  McAlpln  was 
Identical  with  mine  as  I  was  first  approached 
by  Blue  Cross,  namely  that  the  propasal  was 
fascinating  a-.d  exrltmg  Mr  McAlpm  dis- 
cussed the  entire  subject  with  hLs  executive 
cammlttee  which  feels  the  same  way  and 
wants  to  encourage  us  to  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

The  A.B.A  has  been  unsuccessful  In  all  of 
its  previous  efforts  to  obtain  participation 
by  a  non-profit  insurer.  The  committee  has 
made  overtures  to  numerous  other  Blue  Cross 
organizations  in  various  state,~  thro'jghout 
the  nation  without  su,?cess  to  date  In  Siime 
i;;stances  the  cause  of  this  reluctance  on  the 
p:\rt  of  such  organizations  to  consider  the 
matter  was  apparently  due  to  the  format  of 
their  organlzatk.ns  and  the  law  applicable  in 
their  jurisdictions  In  other  instances  there 
was  Insu.Ticlent  interest  shown  by  the  bar 
association  of  the  state 

Mr.  McAlpln  Indicated  that  the  ABA, 
would  feel  much  more  cjmfortable  with  a 
Blue  Cr.>ss  organization  than  with  a  conven- 
tional Insurance  carrier  and  he  has  asked  me 
10  keep  1.1  close  contact  with  him  respecting 
our  progress  and  has  offered  to  make  his  staff 
available  to  us  In  any  manner  we  desire  for 
technical  assistance, 

I  have  asked  Dickln-son  R  Debevoise  to  call 
a;i  immediate  meeting  of  the  C-ommlttee  on 
Availability  of  Legal  Services  so  that  this 
committee  may  officially  consider  the  pro- 
p.'jsal  as  well  as  other  related  matters  which 
were  br.rught  to  mv  attention  at  the  c  nfer- 
ence,  I  further  rec.ammend  that  the  trustees 
now  consider  whether  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bar  Association  will  officially  sponsor  the 
project, 

I  must,  however,  call  your  attention  to  a 
number  of  problems  and  issues  which  require 
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tjudy  and  consideration  While  the  Commit- 
ori  AvailabiUty  of  Legal  Services  may  be 
appropriate  standing  cDmrnittee  to  ad- 
:r.ls:er   further   coasideration  of   the   pro- 
.  the  trustees  will  have  to  supervise  all 
to  of  the  studies  and  may  find  It  deslr- 
.0  appoint  a  special  committee  or  com- 
ttees  with  respect  to  various  phages  of  the 
ter.  These  problems  include  the  foUow- 
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1.  It  may  be  necessary  to  secure  enabling 
legislation  to  authorize  Hospital  Service  Plan 

New  Jersey  or  such  separate  corporation 
it  may  desire  to  organize,  to  administer 
plan.    Blue    Cross    heretofore   conferred 
th  Commissioner  Robert  Clifford  and  ob- 
an  Informal  opinion  from  him  that 
slation  may  not  be  requisite.  Mr.  Falrty 
I  feel  that.  If  It  Is  at  all  possible,  an 
tempt  should  be  made  to  Initiate  a  plan 
thout  special   legislation,   even    though   a 
untary  effort  to  procure  such  legislation 
y  be  Justified  at  a  later  date.  We  share 
view  because  any  attempt  to  secure  legls- 
lon  may  be  protracted  and  may  delay  our 
Thus,    for    example,    the    recently 
Ished  dental  program  was  delayed  for 
nuxnber  of  years  because  of  difficulty  In 
urlng    approval    of    an    enabling    statute. 
suggest  that  we  confer  with  Commissioner 
C  Ifford  for  his  advice  In  the  matter. 

2.  Probably  the  single  most  difficult  Issue 
resolve  will  be  acceptance  by  the  Bar  of 

e  limitation  respecting  the  fees  which  they 

I   recolve  under  the  plan.  It   Is  contem- 

ted   that    BIr.e   Cross    (this   name   will   be 

ied  throughout  to  designate  the  proposed 

en  win  pay  "usual  and  customary  fees" 

that  lawyers  can  bill  on  the  basis  of  nor- 

1  charges.  However,  there  will  be  a  cell- 

whlch  the  governing  body  of  the  organi- 

lon  will  fix  so  that  when  a  bill   exceeds 

is  amount   the  attorney   In  question   will 

Ir.formed  that  his  bill  exceeds  Hml'ations 

he  win  be  asked  to  consider  whether  or 

he  Is  prepared  to  resubmit  a  btu   in  a 

ver  amount.  The  precise  amount  of  the  fee 

;  ed  by  the  celling  will  not  be  disclosed,  for 

vious    reasons.    If   an   attornev    refuses    to 

t  the  limitation,  he  will  be  severed  from 

e  panel   of  participating  attorneys.  Obvi- 

sly,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  obtaln- 

acceptance  of  this   concept   within   the 

r. 

It  Is  also  possible  to  offer  an  optional  pro- 

under  which  the  plan  will  pay  up  to 

maximum  fee  fixed  by  the  ceiling,  per- 

ttlng  the  attorney  to  bill   the  client  for 

y  excess    A  decision  will  have  to  be  made 

ting  the  ad\";sabl'lty  of  such  a  pollcv. 

my  view,  the  Bar  would  be  well  advised 

avoid  such  an  alternative. 

3.  In  order  to  qualify  the  plan,  it  appears 
t    Blue   Cross   will    have    to   provid"    the 

Scessary  reserves  required  by  the  Depart- 
;nt  of  Insurance.   There  Is  snme  question 
erning  the  nature  of  the  plan  as  insur- 
ce  coverage  because  it  Is  contemplated  that 
nefits  will  be  paid  directly  to  lawyers  rath- 
than   to  members    However,    if   a    sepa- 
e  corporation  is  to  be  organized,  reserves 
uld    be   required.    This    U   a   problem    for 
H^.spltal  Service  Plan  of  Nev^•  Jersev  to  re- 
ve  but  I  am  Informed  that  they  feel  thev 
ve  the  authority  to  Invest  l:i  other  corpc- 
lons   and    subsidiaries.    We    must    merely 
iiderstand  that  the  resolution  of  this  prob- 
wil!  be  prerequisite  to  the  establishment 
a  plan. 

4.  Hospital    Service    Plan    of    New    Jersev 
contemplates    that    it    will    be    advisable    to 

abllsh  a  new  corporation   to  operate   the 
in.  This  may  be  a  subsidiary  of  Hospital 
Plan  of  New  Jersey  or  other  corporate 
ucturlng  may  be  undertaken,  the  details 
which  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  time. 
a  name  must  be  developed  for  the 
m  and  It  Is  our  feeling  that  a  symbol  such 
Blue   Cro.ss"   must   be   devi=ed.   We   dts- 
thls  with  Mr.  McAlpln  because  we  all 
fekl  that  some  uniform  nationally  recognized 
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symbol  or  trademark  should  be  used  to  give 
the  program  national  scope.  Since  no  one 
else  13  working  on  a  plan,  no  decision  has 
been  made  in  the  matter,  although  a  number 
of  names  have  been  suggested.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  work  out  details  respecting 
the  composition  of  the  board  of  the  cor- 
poration. We  must  resolve  the  question 
whether  the  Bar  Association  deeires  to  desig- 
nate lawyer  representatives  or  whether  It 
would  be  preferable  to  have  lawyers  In- 
dividually named.  We  do  feel  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Bar  Association  should 
automatically  be  a  member  of  the  governing 
body.  Obrtously.  also,  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  selection  of  representa- 
tives from  other  sectors  of  the  public  and  It 
seems  apparent  that  organized  labor  will 
want  to  participate  actively.  We  have  also 
discussed  the  desirability  of  having  the  State 
Bar  Association  act  as  an  iidvlsory  corrmilttee 
or  board  to  the  governing  body  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

5.  The  immediate  problem  will  be  to  de- 
vise a  return  structure  and  a  schedule  of 
benefits.  There  Is  little  actuarial  experience 
available  as  a  guideline  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  to  a  large  extent  Blue  Cross  will 
have  to  pioneer  the  field.  Considerable  help 
is  available  from  the  pilot  projects  now  under 
way  and  this  will  be  made  available  to  us 
if  we  desire.  However,  It  is  In  the  field  of 
schedule  of  benefits  th.:it  Blue  Cross  will 
most  need  our  services  and  advice.  Immedi- 
ate consideration  should  be  given  to  the  en- 
listment of  a  group"  of  experienced  lawyers 
to  assist  In  this  phase  of  the  project. 

6.  Mr.  Falrty  cannot  presently  give  any 
Indication  as  to  the  time  which  would  be 
required  to  Implement  the  program  so  that 
the  legal  service  plan  can  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. 

7.  Edward  B.  McConnell.  the  Administra- 
tive Director  of  the  Courts,  has  reviewed  my 
original  report  and  has  advised  me  by  letter 
that  we  should  seek  a  formal  opinion  from 
the  AdvLsory  Ethics  Committee  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  respecting  the  validity  of  a  pre- 
paid legal  service  project.  I  suggest  that  such 
an  opinion  be  solicited  ofHcL-UIy  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Availability  of  Legal  Services  at 
the  same  time  as  it  seeks  reconsideration  of 
a  prior  opinion  declaring  that  a  system  for 
financing  legal  services  through  promissory 
no'es  discounted  hv  banks  is  imi^ermlsslble. 

8.  Apart  from  this  plan,  there  are  Implica- 
tions in  the  prepaid  legal  services  move- 
ment which  will  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  practice  of  law  in  our  state.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  many  other  states  private  pro- 
grams are  being  organized  either  by  bar  as- 
sociations on  the  same  pattern  as  the 
Shreveport  and  Los  Angeles  programs  or 
along  ditferlng  avenues  as  diverse  as  the 
imagination  of  their  sponsors  can  conceive. 
It  also  app-^'ars  that  private  insurance  car- 
riers are  getting  into  the  field  and  we  dis- 
cussed with  representatives  of  some  slates 
the  probability  that  at  least  one  or  two  in- 
surance companies  would  file  a  plan  with- 
in the  next  sitxy  days.  Likewise  group  legal 
service  concepts  are  surfacing  which  con- 
template providing  prepaid  legal  services  to 
group.3,  particularly  to  labor  unions,  teach- 
ers associations,  etc,  Theodore  Meth  was  at 
the  conference  on  behalf  of  a  Carpenters 
Union,  which  he  represents  In  New  Jersey, 
and  he  Indicates  that  he  Is  about  to  organize 
a  group  legal  service  program  for  such  a 
union  in  New  Jersey.  The  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  United 
Transportation  Union  v.  The  State  Bar  of 
Michigan,  401  U.S.  576  (1971)  makes  it  clear 
that  group  legal  services  will  no  longer  be 
limited  to  a  format  under  which  the  serv- 
ices are  incidental  and  directly  related  to 
the  employment  of  the  member.  This  poses 
serious  problems  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  which  the  trustees  must  now 
consider. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  we  urge  the 


Supreme  Court  to  adopt  a  rule  requiring  all 
lawyers  who  are  engaged  In  group  legal  serv- 
ice representation  to  register  with,  the  court, 
similar  to  Rule  20  adopted  by  California] 
where  the  group  legal  service  projects  may 
create  serious  problems  with  respect  to  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility. 

Because  Mr.  Meth  is  directly  Interested  in 
the  program,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  a  copy  of  this  report  to  him  and  I 
will  suggest  to  Mr.  Debevolse  that  he  in- 
vite Mr.  Meth  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Availability  of  Legal  Services. 

9.  The  Trustees  should  also  give  considera- 
tion as  to  how  further  publicity  shotUd  be 
given  to  the  project  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Emanuel  A.  Honig. 

Rfcommendations  op  the  Committee  on 
AvAiLABn,rrY  of  Legal  Services 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  Bar  Committee  On  Availability  of 
Legal  Services,  concerning  prepaid  group  legal 
services,  which  were  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their 
meeting  on  February  18: 

To :  All  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

the  New  Jersey  Bar  Association 
Gentlemen: 

The  purpose  of  these  recommendations  is 
to  further  the  objective  of  making  quality 
legal  services  readily  available  to  middle  in- 
come and  low-middle  income  persons. 
The  specific  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  co;icept  of  pre-paid  group  legal  serv- 
ices should  be  endorsed. 

2.  Groups  considering  specific  plans  should 
be  requested  to  submit  their  plans  to  this 
Committee  for  its  information. 

3.  The  State  Bar  Association,  acting 
through  thLs  Committee,  should  offer  Its  co- 
operation to  groups  preparing  plans  for  pre- 
paid legal  services,  such  cooperation  to  take 
the  form  of  advising  generally  as  to  such 
plans  and  in  particular  as  to  matters  which 
affect  the  legal  profession  such  as  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

4.  The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  should 
be  urged  to  adopt  a  new  rule  which  would 
require  registration  for  disclosure  purposes  of 
all  plans  for  pre-paid  group  legal  services  and 
send  a  listing  of  all  attorneys  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  any  closed  plans. 

5.  The  State  Bar  Association  should  ap- 
point a  special  committee  which  would  be  a 
sub-committee  of  this  committee  to  devise  a 
model  plan  for  pre-paid  legal  services  insur- 
ance. The  committee's  function  would  be  to 
propose  the  substantive  provisions  of  such  a 
plan  and  to  make  recommendation  as  to  what 
ajteucy  should  administer  such  a  plan.  There 
should  be  included  on  the  committee  from 
the  outset  representatives  of  the  public  which 
would  benefit  from  such  a  plan, 

6.  After  a  model  plan  has  been  proposed,  It 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  for  review 
and,  hopefully,  approval. 

7.  When  the  concept  of  pre-paid  group 
legal  services  is  Implemented,  there  will  have 
to  be  very  close  coordinating  and  planning  in 
the  areas  covered  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Availability  of  Legal  Specialization,  and  by 
the  Committee  of  Law  Referral. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dickinson  R.  Debevoise,  Chairman. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S,  3388.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  new  and  additional  student  trans- 
portation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  new  and  additional  student  trans- 
portation, and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 
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In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  last 
Friday  on  the  subject  of  school  busing, 
the  President  proposed  two  measures: 

One  is  designed  to  shift  the  focus  from 
more  transportation  to  better  education. 

The  other  would  curb  busing  while 
educational  opportunity  would  be  ex- 
panded by  means  of  the  first. 

The  first  of  these  would  be  known  as 
the  "Equal  Education  Opportimities  Act 
of  1972.  It  would— 

Require  that  no  State  or  locality  could 
deny  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
any  person  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
national  origin. 

Establish  criteria  for  determining  what 
constitutes  a  denial  of  equal  opportunity. 

Establish  priorities  of  remedies  for 
schools  that  are  required  to  desegregate, 
with  busing  to  be  required  only  as  a  last 
resort,  and  then  only  under  strict  limita- 
tions. 

Provide  for  the  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral school-aid  funds  specifically  on  the 
areas  of  greatest  educational  need,  in  a 
way  and  in  suflQcient  quantities  so  they 
can  have  a  real  and  substantial  impact  in 
terms  of  improving  the  education  of  chil- 
dren from  poor  families. 

The  second  measure  would  be  known 
as  the  "Student  Transportation  Mora- 
torium Act  of  1972." 

It  is  this  bill  which  the  Senator  intro- 
duces at  this  time. 

It  would  provide  a  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  any  future,  new  busing  orders 
by  the  courts  would  not  go  into  efifect, 
while  the  Congress  considered  legislative 
approaches — such  as  the  Equal  Educa- 
tion Opportunities  Act — to  the  questions 
raised  by  school  desegregation  cases. 

This  moratorium  on  new  busing  would 
be  effective  until  July  1,  1973,  or  until 
the  Congress  passed  the  appropriate  leg- 
islation, whichever  was  sooner. 

Its  purpose  would  not  be  to  contravene 
rights  under  the  14th  amendment,  but 
simply  to  hold  in  abeyance  further  bus- 
ing orders  while  the  Congi-ess  investi- 
gated and  considered  alternative  meth- 
ods of  securing  those  rights — methods 
that  could  establish  a  new  and  broader 
context  in  which  the  courts  could  decide 
desegregation  cases,  and  that  could  ren- 
der busing  orders  imnecessary. 

Together,  these  two  measures  would 
provide  an  immediate  stop  to  new  bus- 
ing in  the  short  run,  and  constructive 
alternatives  to  busing  in  the  long  run — 
and  they  would  give  the  Congress  the 
time  it  needs  to  consider  fully  and  fairly 
one  of  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
issues  to  confront  the  Nation  in  modem 
times. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
second  of  these  bills — the  one  hereby  in- 
troduced—will have  early  hearings  and 
action  by  the  committee  to  which  it  is 
referred. 

Unanimous  consent  is  asked  that  its 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3388 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Transpor- 
tation Moratorium  Act  of  1972." 


FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  desegregation,  many 
local  educational  agencies  have  been  required 
to  reorganize  their  school  systems,  to  re- 
assign students,  and  to  engage  in  the  exten- 
sive transportation  of  students, 

(2)  In  many  cases  these  reorganizations, 
with  attendant  Increases  In  student  trans- 
portation, have  caused  substantial  hardship 
to  the  children  thereby  affected,  have  im- 
pinged on  the  educational  process  In  which 
they  are  involved,  and  have  required  In- 
creases In  student  transportation  often  In 
excess  of  that  necessary  to  accomplish  de- 
segregation. 

(3)  There  Is  a  need  to  establish  a  clear, 
rational,  and  uniform  standard  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  required  to  reassign  and 
transport  Its  students  in  discharging  its  ob- 
ligation under  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  to  deseg- 
regate Its  schools. 

(4)  The  Congress  Is  presently  considering 
legislation  to  establish  such  a  standard  and 
define  that  obligation. 

(5)  There  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that, 
pending  enactment  of  such  legislation,  many 
local  educational  agencies  will  be  required 
to  Implement  desegregation  plans  that  im- 
pose a  greater  obligation  than  required  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment  and  permitted 
by  such  pending  legislation  and  that  these 
plans  will  require  modification  In  light  of 
the  legislation's  requirements, 

(6)  Implementation  of  desegregation  plans 
will  in  many  cases  require  local  educational 
agencies  to  expend  large  amounts  of  funds 
for  transportation  equipment,  which  may  be 
utilized  only  temporarily,  and  for  Its  oper- 
ation, thus  diverting  those  funds  from  im- 
provements In  educational  facilities  and  In- 
struction which  otherwise  would  be  provided. 

(7)  The  modification  of  school  schedules 
and  student  assignments  resulting  from 
implementation  of  desegregation  plans  and 
any  subsequent  modification  in  light  of 
the  legislation's  requirements  would  plac« 
substantial  unnecessary  administrative  bur- 
dens on  local  educational  agencies  and  un- 
duly disrupt  the  educational  process. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  court  orders  that  re- 
quire local  educational  agencies  to  trans- 
port -Students  and  on  the  implementation  of 
certain  desegregation  plans  under  Title  VT 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  in  order  to 
provide  Congress  time  to  fashion  such  a 
standard,  and  to  define  such  an  obligation, 

MORATORirivI    ON    ORDERS   AND    PLANS 

Sec.  3.  (ai  During  the  period  beginning 
with  the  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  ending  with  July  1,  1973,  or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  legislation  which 
the  Cungress  declares  to  be  that  contem- 
plated by  Sec,  2ia)(4).  whichever  is  ear- 
lier, the  implementation  of  any  order  of  a 
court  of  the  United  States  entered  during 
such  period  shall  be  stayed  to  the  extent  It 
requires,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a  local  edu- 
cational agency — • 

( 1 )  to  transport  a  student  who  was  not 
being  transported  by  such  local  educational 
agency  immediately  prior  to  the  entry  of 
such  order;  or 

(2)  to  transport  a  student  to  or  from  a 
school  to  which  or  from  which  such  student 
was  not  being  transported  by  such  local 
educational  agency  immediately  prior  to  the 
entry  of  such  order. 

(b)  During  the  jjerlod  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  not  be  required  to  Im- 
plement a  desegregation  plan  submitted  to 
a  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
during  such  period  pursuant  to  Title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  the  extent 
that  such  plan  provides  for  such  local  edu- 


cational agency  to  carry  out  any  action  de- 
scribed In  clavises  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section. 

ici  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
an  educational  agency  from  proposing, 
adopting,  requiring,  or  implementing  any 
desegregation  plan,  otherwise  lawful,  that  ex- 
ceeds the  limltatloiis  specified  in  subsection 
laj  of  this  section,  nor  shall  any  c^urt  of 
the  United  States  or  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  prohibited 
from  approving  implementation  of  a  plan 
that  exceeds  the  limitations  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  If  the  plan  U 
voluntarily  proposed  by  the  appropriate  ed- 
ucational agency. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "desegregation"  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  bv  Section  401(b) 
of  the  CivU   Rights  Act  o'f   1964. 

(b)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  de- 
fined by  Section  801  (fi  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  .^ct  of  1965. 

(c)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  transport  a  student  If  it  pays  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  student's  trans- 
portation, or  otherwise  provides  such  trans- 
portation. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  by  re- 
quest 1  : 

S.  3389.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304. 
title  in  of  the  Intei-nation;U  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  a.s  amended,  to 
provide  for  additional  claims  for  pa,vment 
out  of  the  Italian  Claims  Fund.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreipn  Relfitions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  approrriatc  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  section  304.  title 
III  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949.  its  amended,  to  provide 
for  additional  claims  for  payment  out 
of  the  Italian  Claims  Fund. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreipn  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commis.sion  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  winch  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  atten- 
tion and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations, 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  dattd  Mi^ich  9. 
1972,  to  the  Vice  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3389 

Be  it  evaded  by  the  Senate  avd  House  of 
RcpTesrntatires  of  the  UnitPd  States  of 
America  iv  Cmigre:i'  a.'^^embled.  That  section 
304.  title  III  of  the  Internationa!  Claims 
Settlement  .Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  subsection: 

ig)(li  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  upon  payment  of 
all  claims  in  full  as  authorized  under  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  receive  and  determine  in 
accordance  with  applicable  substantive  law. 
including  international  law.  the  validity  and 
amotmt  of  claims  owned  tav  persons  who  were 
nationals  of  the  United  States  on  August  9, 
1955.  which  arose  out  of  the  war  In  which 
Italy  was  engaged  from  June  10.  1940.  to 
September  15,  1947,  and  with  respect  to  which 
provision  was  not  made  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
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tth  Italy:  Provided.  That  no  awards  shall 
bt  made  to  persons  who  have  received  com- 
psnsatlon  m  any  amount  pursuant  tosubsec- 
t  ons  I  a  I ,  ( b  I  and  i  c  i  of  this  section  or  under 
s 'ctlon  202  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948, 
a>  amended,  or  to  persons  whose  claims  have 
b!en  denied  by  the  Commission  for  reasons 

0  ;her  than  that  they  were  not  filed  within 
t  le  time  prescribed  bv  section  lai  of  section 
3|)6. 

(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
the  subsection  the  Commission  shall  publish 
111  the  Federal  Register  the  time  when  and 
t  le  limit  of  time  within  which  claims  may 
b;  filed  with  the  Commission,  which  limit 
s  lall  not  be  more  than  six  months  after  such 
publication. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  certify  awards 
oh  claims  determined  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
si  iction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
piyment  out  of  remaining  balances  in  the 

1  altan  Claims  Pxind  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  310  of  this  title,  after 
piyment  in  full  and  all  awards  certified  pur- 
s  lant  to  subsections  (a),  ibi  and  (ci  of 
tpls  section. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  complete  Its 
affairs  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
c  aims  under  this  subsection  not  later  than 
o  le  year  following  the  time  limit  for  filing 
tliese  claims  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(!)  of  this  subsection. 
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Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States. 

Waahington,  DC,  March  9. 1972. 
rtie  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Wfaahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Branch  for 
consideration  of  the  92d  Congress  is  a 
djaft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  'A  BUI 
amend  section  304.  Title  III  of  the  Inter- 
nktlonal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
a;  nended,  to  provide  for  additional  claims  for 
yment  out  of  the  Italian  Claims  Fund. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
settlement  of  additional  clsilms  against 
Goverrmient  of  Italy  by  so-called  late 
tlonals  of  the  United  States  who  were 
precluded  from  filing  claims  under  the 
ndment  to  section  304  of  the  Act  as 
by  Public  Law  85-604 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  draft  bill 
designed  to  further  amend  section  304  by 
ptovldlng  for  the  receipt,  adjudication,  and 
payment  of  these  claims  out  of  unobligated 
ances  in  the  Italian  Claims  Fund 
The  amendment,  which  Is  Identical  to 
projxisals  by  the  Commission  In  the 
and  90th  Congresses,  would  permit  the 
payment  of  the  residual  amount  remaining  In 
Italian  Claims  Fund  to  pay  additional 
under  section  304  of  the  Act  to  per- 
who  were  covered  under  the  provisions 
Public  Law  85-604  but  who  did  not  formal- 
■  their  claims  before  the  Commission  li\ 
connection,  there  are  approximately  175 
formal  claims  which  may  qualify  vmder 
e  late-nationals  amendment  to  the  act 
which  claims  were  authorized  under  Public 
w  85-604  but  were  not  processed  for  failure 
file  formal  claims  within  the  period  pre- 

under  the  Act. 
The  Commission  is  in  the  process  of  com- 
ng  the  Italian  Claims  Program  as  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  90-421.  Under  this 
89  awards  totaling  $439,488  58  have 
n  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
payment  leaving  approximately  $616000 
Training  in  the  Italian  Claims  Fund.  One 
cltlm  In  the  asserted  amount  of  $216,000. 
still  pending  settlement.  Thus,  a  minimum 
approximately  8400.000  remains  available 
transfer  into  the  War  Claims  Fund.  How- 
ever, under  an  amendment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  the 
S(  cretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  payment  in 
ft  11  of  all  awards  made  pursuant  to  the 
Italian  Claims  Program  which  was  reopened 
aiid   extended    by    Public    Law    90-421.    (Bf' 
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Stat.  420)  is  directed  to  transfer  the  un- 
obligated balance  In  the  Italian  Claims  Fund 
into  the  War  Claims  Fund,  created  by  Sec- 
tion 13  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

A  review  of  the  claim  situation  at  present 
time,  however,  would  suggest  that  better 
use  of  the  remaining  Italian  money  could 
be  made  by  processing  and  paying  those 
claims  which  were  not  formalized  under  the 
original  provisions  of  the  Public  Law  85-604 
amendment  to  Title  III  of  the  Act. 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  all  available  claimants  under  the  pre- 
vious Italian  programs  have  been  paid  in 
the  full  amount  of  their  awards.  Moreover, 
claimants  under  the  General  War  Damage 
Program  under  Title  II  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended  whose  claims  arose 
in  the  same  general  area  of  Italian  military 
activities  during  World  War  II  received  pay- 
ment In  full  on  awards  up  to  $10,000.  Awards, 
if  any.  which  exceeded  such  amount  were 
paid  $10,000  plus  61.3  "  of  the  balance  in 
excess  of  that  amount.  The  Commission 
understands  that  a  further  prorated  payment 
on  these  awards  will  be  made  within  the 
near  future  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

On  the  overall  picture,  this  leaves  uncom- 
pensated only  those  claims  which  were  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Public  Law  85-604 
amendment  but  were  never  determined  for 
the  reason  that  formal  claim.s  were  not  filed. 
The  Commission  exercised  its  equitable  juris- 
diction and  accepted  claims  for  formal  ad- 
judication which  had  been  informally  filed 
on  or  before  May  31.  1960,  the  completion 
date  of  the  Italian  Program  under  the 
amendment  provided  such  claims  were  other- 
wise qualified  under  section  304  of  Title  III 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  by  Section  2  of  Public 
Law  85-604.  approved  August  8,  1958.  Those 
claims  which  were  not  filed  prior  to  May  31. 
1960.  would  be  provided  for  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  304  cf 
Title  III  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  84-285.  an- 
proved  August  9.  1955).  the  Commission  was 
required  to  receive  and  determine  claims  of 
nationals  of  the  United  States  against  t^le 
Government  of  Italy  for  certain  losses  arL-^lng 
out  of  the  war  in  which  Italy  was  engaged 
from  June  10,  1940,  to  September  15,  1947, 
in  accordance  with  applicable  substantive 
law,  including  International  law 

In  deciding  claims  under  Section  304  of 
the  Act  prior  to  the  1958  amendment,  the 
Commission  held  that  under  applicable  prin- 
ciples of  International  law,  the  property 
which  was  the  basis  of  claim  must  have  been 
owned  by  a  national  of  the  United  States 
on  the  date  that  the  loss  of  damage  occurred 
and  that  claims  arising  therefrom  must  have 
been  continuously  owned  by  a  national  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States.  The  deadline 
for  filing  these  claims  was  October  1,  1956. 
and  the  claims  program  was  completed  on 
August  9.  1959.  In  accordance  with  time  limi- 
tations under  the  statute. 

Section  2  of  Public  Law  85-604.  apprcrved 
August  8.  1958.  amended  section  304  of  the 
Act  by  authorizing  and  directing  the  Com- 
mission to  determine,  after  all  awards  In  the 
principal  amounts  had  been  paid  in  full 
from  the  Italian  Claims  Fund,  the  validity 
and  amount  of  any  claim  by  any  person  who 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Title  III  (August  9. 
19551.  and  to  certify  any  award  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  payment  out 
of  any  remaining  balance  In  the  Italian 
Claims  Fund  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  section  310  of  the  Act,  notwith- 
standing that  the  period  of  time  prescribed 
in  section  316  for  the  settlement  of  all 
claims  under  the  section  may  have  expired. 
In  other  words  the  amendment  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  rew  filing  period  for  these  claims 
but  the  Coir  mission's  Jurisdiction  with  re- 


spect to  the  po-ocessing  of  the  claims  under 
the  amendment  was  unlimited  since  there  Is 
no  time  limitation.  Accordingly,  these  claims 
which  had  been  filed  formally  on  or  before 
October  1.  1956  and  had  been  denied  on  na- 
tionality grotmds  were  considered  by  the 
Commission.  Informal  claims  filed  by  per- 
sons who  may  have  been  ellglblo  for  oom- 
pensatlon  tmder  the  amendment  were  not 
accepted  In  the  absence  of  langua^  permit- 
ting the  filing  of  new  claims. 

As  Indicated  above,  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  au- 
thorizing the  formal  receipt  and  considera- 
tion of  these  claims  under  the  Public  Law 
85-604  amendment.  Such  an  amendment  was 
In  each  Instance  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission with  the  apprtxval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  However,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  its  final  consideration 
of  the  measure  In  the  90th  Congress  as  con- 
tained In  H.B.  9063.  reported  the  legislation 
without  making  provisions  for  the  late  na- 
tional claims.  The  Senate  restored  these 
claims  upon  its  consideration  of  the  bill  but 
the  amendment  covering  the  claims  waa 
again  eliminated  from  the  bill  by  the  con- 
ferees. Subsequently.  H.B.  9063  was  approved 
as  Public  Law  90-421  by  Including  only  the 
late  claims  of  persons  who  had  the  status 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States  as  of  the 
date  of  loss  or  damage.  This  is  the  program 
which  Is  presently  being  completed  by  the 
Commission  as  Indicated  above. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  prcrvide  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  residual  amount  In  the  Italian 
Claims  Fund  after  the  completion  of  the 
present  program  In  December  1971,  than  a 
transfer  of  the  entire  amount  Into  the  War 
Claims  F\ind. 

In  view  of  the  reasons  outlined  above,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  propceed  bill. 

There  Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  draft  legislation  to  the  92d 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lylb  S.  Garlock,  Chairman. 


By  Mr,  FULBRIGHT  (by  re- 
quest t : 

S.  3390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  wi 
Foreign  Relations, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduced  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sis 
follows : 

S.  3390 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1972." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  8  of  p«u't  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  interna- 
tional narcotics  control,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  481  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
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"Sec.    481.    International    Narcotics    Con- 
trol—It is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ef- 
fective International  cooperation  is  necessary 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Ullclt  production,  smug- 
gling, trafficking  in,  and  abuse  of  dangerous 
drugs.  In  order  to  promote  such  cooperation, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  conclude  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  to  facilitate  con- 
trol of  narcoUc  analgesics.  Including  opium 
and  its  derivatives,  other  narcotic  drugs  and 
psychotropics,    and    other    controlled    sub- 
stances as  defined  In  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control   Act  of   1970 
(Public  Law  91-513).  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country 
or  international  organization,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for  the 
control     of     the     production    of,     process- 
ing of,  smuggling   of,   and  traffic   in,   nar- 
cotic   and    psychotropic    drugs.    The    Presi- 
dent   shall    suspend    economic    and    mili- 
tary assistance  furnished  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  and  shall  suspend  sales  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  with  respect  to  any 
country  when  the  President  determines  that 
the  government  of  such  country  has  failed  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic  dnigs 
and  other  controlled  substances  (as  defined 
by  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970)   produced  or 
processed.  In  whole  or  In  part,  in  such  coun- 
try, or  transported   through  such   country, 
from  being  sold  Illegally  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  countrj'  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel  or  their  dependents,  or 
from  entering  the  UiUted  States  unlawfully. 
Such   sitspension   shall    continue   until    the 
President  determines  that  the  government  of 
such  country  has  taken  adequate  steps  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"Sec.  482.  Authorization.  To  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  481,  there  ts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  $42,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  which  amount 
is  authorisjed  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

Sec.  3.  Section  491  of  chapter  9  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  refugee  relief  assistance,  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "1972"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1973"  and  striking  out  the  figure 
"$250,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000,000". 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  2  of  part  H  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  mUltary 
assistance.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  relatliig  to  authori- 
zation, strike  out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$780,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(b)  In  section  506(a),  relating  to  special 
authority,  strike  out  "1972"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

(c)  Section  514  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Section  532  of  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  authorization  for  security  support- 
ing assistance,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed  $618.- 
000.000,  of  which  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  Israel"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  not  to  exceed  $844,000,000". 

Sec.  6.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Is 
amended  as  follow?-: 

(a)  In  section  23  of  chapter  2,  relating  to 
credit  sales,  strike  out  "ten"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "twenty". 

(b)  In  section  31(a)  of  chapter  3.  relat- 
ing to  authorization,  strike  out  "$400,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$527,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973". 

(c)  In  section  31(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  celling  of  foreign  military  sales 
credits,  strike  out  "$550,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  of  which  amount  not  less  than 
$300,000,000  shall  be  made  available  to  Israel 


only"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$629,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year   1973". 

(d)  In  section  33(a)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings,  strike  out 
"$100,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$150,000,000". 

(e)  Section  33(c)  of  chapter  3,  relating  to 
aggregate  regional  ceilings,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  President  may  waive  the  limita- 
tions of  this  section  if  he  finds  that  over- 
riding requirements  of  the  natlontU  security 
of  the  United  States  Justify  such  a  waiver 
and  promptly  reports  such  finding  to  the 
Congress  in  writing,  together  with  his  reasons 
for  such  findings.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
limitations  of  this  section  are  waived  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  report  required 
under  such  sentence  shall  set  forth,  in  detail, 
the  amounts  of  assistance,  sales,  credits, 
guarantees,  and  ship  loans  proposed  to  be 
made  In  excess  of  the  geograp)  leal  limitation 
applicable  under  this  section," 

Sec.  7.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  of  January 
12,  1971,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (84  Stat.  2053),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$185,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   "$245,000,000". 


By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
jAviTS,  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Packwood, 
and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 

S.  3391.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  extend  and  expand  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965. 

I  believe  that  America's  elderly  citi- 
zens deserve  a  great  deal  more  attention 
than  they  have  previously  received.  They 
have,  through  their  working  years, 
earned  the  right  to  live  their  retirement 
years  in  security,  independence,  and  dig- 
nity. We  owe  these  people  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  they  are  primarily  resjwnslble 
for  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness  that 
our  Nation  enjoys  today.  We  have  ne- 
glected them  far  too  long  and  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a 
truly  meaningful  step  forward  as  we 
shape  the  legislation  that  will  serve  to 
extend  and  expand  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

This  legislation  gives  the  Congress  a 
unique  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the 
President,  who  is  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  helping  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  retired  citizens,  as  well  as  a  chance 
to  overcome  devisive  partisanship  and 
regional  differences  that  so  often  plague 
the  Senate.  The  problems  of  the  aging 
are  not  related  solely  to  income,  race,  or 
geographic  location.  Loneliness,  despair, 
isolation,  inadequate  income,  and  aliena- 
tion are  to  be  found  among  the  poor,  the 
middle  class,  the  wealthy;  among  the 
black  and  the  white:  as  well  as  among 
those  who  reside  in  our  cities,  suburbia, 
or  our  rural  areas.  There  are  today,  ap- 
proximately 20  million  Americans  age  65 
and  over  and  it  is  e.'timat^d  that  between 
2  and  3  million  of  these  people  are  severe- 
ly threatened  with  a  loss  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Many  of  these  people  ^ill  be 
destined  to  premature  or  unnecessary  in- 
stitutionalization and  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
this  Congress  to  see  that  this  is  avoided. 


Recent  studies  have  tended  to  document 
this  situation  and  I  would  like  to  cite  if 
I  mav  just  two  examples : 

First.  A  recent  sur\ey,  funded  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  in  Nebraska 
concluded  that  elderly  patients,  in  two 
out  of  three  cases,  first  entered  a  hospi- 
tal and  were  subsequently  tran.'=fprred  to 
a  nursing  home.  Lack  of  basic  in-home 
services  was  determined  to  be  the  cause 
of  228  nursing  home  admissions  out  of 
317  cases  studied.  It  is  estimated  that 
almost  50  percent  of  the  persons  ad- 
mitted to  nursing  homes  could  get  by  with 
but  occasional  or  ver>'  limited  profes- 
sional attention,  thus  Indicating  that 
home  health  care  and  other  supportive 
services  could  pro\ide  meaningful  alter- 
natives to  institutionalization  among  the 
elderly. 

Second.  The  Department  of  Mental 
Health  In  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  discovered 
that  the  county  could  save  up  to  $10  mO- 
lion  per  year  by  screening  and  proper 
placement,  at  the  appropriate  levels  of 
care,  of  the  senior  citizens  in  need  of  in- 
stitutional care.  In  a  similar  study  con- 
ducted in  Florida,  It  was  determined  that 
a  well  structured  and  diversified  pro- 
gram of  community  care,  in-home  serv- 
ices, et  cetera,  significantly  contributed 
to  tlie  well-being  of  its  patients,  differed 
or  nullified  the  need  for  institutionaliza- 
tion, as  well  as  reducing  overall  cost  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add.  as  an  aside, 
that  I  recently  introduced  S.  3329,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Deliverj-  which  would.  If 
enacted: 

...  be  assigned  the  mandate  to  develop 
a  policy  with  respect  to  long-term  care,  paj- 
tlcularly  for  mentally  and  physically  hand- 
icapped Individuals  and  senior  citizens,  with 
special  emphasis  on  alternatives  to  insti- 
tutionalization, including  the  use  of  home 
health  aids. 

Long  term  care  was  one  of  the  areas  of 
concern  at  the  recent  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Aging.  I  believe  that  society's 
experience  in  other  areas  such  as  mentally 
and  ph>-slcally  handicapped  individuals  and 
senior  citizens,  with  special  emphajsls  on 
alternatives  to  Institutionalization,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  home  health  aides. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1972 
should  strengthen  tlie  State  apencies  as 
well  as  the  community  institutions  .so  as 
to  make  them  more  effective  and  more 
responsive  to  the  unique  and  prowinR 
problems  of  our  senior  cilizen.s.  Tlie 
Areawidi?  Planning  Agencies  would  serk 
to  assess  the  need  for  the  elderly  in  each 
community  and  to  formulate  a  plan  t.o 
meet  these  needs  throuph  a  coordinated, 
comprehen.'^ive  ser\ice  delivery  system.  I 
believe  t>-iat  it  is  through  the  provision 
of  additional  comprehensive  ser\  ices  that 
the  goal  cl  continued  indeppndenoe  and 
well-bcin;;;  for  our  Nation's  elderly  can 
be  met.  If  this  bill  will  permit  a  person 
who  otherwi.se  would  be  institutionalized 
because  f  inability  to  perform  some  rel- 
atively simple  functions,  thus  enabling 
him  to  remain  in  his  home  as  an  active 
contributing  member  of  his  family  and 
his  comm;-nity,  then  we  can  truly  say 
that  this  has  been  a  successful  and 
worthwhile  program 

Mr.   President.   President    Nixon    b.as 
made  a  truly  significant  commitment  to 
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£  olving  the  problems  confronting  our  Na- 
tions  senior  citizens.  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
roxi.nat^iy  S15  million  was  spent  on 
ni  :f  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This 
risen  m  fiscal  year  1972  to  $44.7  mil- 
and  I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the 
budget   requests   a    total   of 
million  for  fiscal  year   1973.   One 
Htmdred  million  dollars  of  this  would  go 
social  services  and  the  remaining  $100 
riillion,  which  is  being  requested  in  a 
tudget    amendment,    would    go    to    the 
utrition.il  services  program  which  would 
incorporated  in  title  III  in  this  bill. 
In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
note,  hcw^ever.  one  area  of  the  admin- 
tration's  proposal  about  which  I  have 
cjjnsiderable  concern.   I   believe  that   it 
as  the  intention  of  Congress  upon  the 
ejiactment  of  the  original  legislation  that 
Administration  on  Aging  would  be  a 
strong  and  separate  entity  directly  an- 
erable  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cjition,  and  Welfare.  I  find  it  somewhat 
iijonic  that  the  Commissioner  on  Aging, 
was  appointed  by  the  President  of 
United  States  and  confirmed  by  this 
should  be  answerable  to  HEW's  ad- 
njinLstrator  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
rvices  who  was  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
r*tary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
without   the  need  of  Senate  confirma- 
I  even  understand  the  Secretary's 
uctan.:e  to  reorganize  his  Department 
a  time  when  a  sweeping  overhaul  may 
mandated  by  the  enactment  of  welfare 
rdform  leeislation.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  ask  our 
citizens  to  "wait  in  line"  before 
eir  advocates  within  the  Department 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
len  the  authority,  the  status,  and  the 
stature  needed  to  effectively  coordinate 
implement    the    many    programs 
needed  Ij  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
confronting  our  senior  citizens.  I 
brieve,  however,  that  this  type  of  struc- 
tiral  change  can  be  made  so  that  we 
move  ahead  in  this  vital  area. 
Mr.  President,   it  is  my  pleasure,   as 
e   ranking   Republican    on    the   Sub- 
co^nmittee  on  Aging,  to  send  to  the  desk 
administration's  proposal  for  extend- 
and  expanding  the  Older  Americans 
t  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
text  of  this  bill  and  a  summary  of 
proposal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 
rhere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
si^nmary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows; 
S.  3391 
'e  it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and    House 
Representatives  of  the   United   States   of 
vierica   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 
c  ;  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  .Ajnericans 
Anjendments  of  1972". 

REVISION     or    TITLE    VI 

^EC.   2    Title   III  of   the  Older  .-Vmerlcans 
of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows 
TITLE  III— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND 

.AREA  PROGR.\MS 

Sec.  301    It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 

ourage  and  assist  State  or  local  agencies 

develop   greater  capacity  and   foster   the 

development  of  coordinated  ser^-lce  systems 

ien,-e  older  persons  by  entering  Into  new 

erative   arrangements    with    each    other 

with  providers  of  social  or  nutritional 

•ices   for   planning  for   the   provision   of. 

providing,  social  or  nutritional  services 
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a:id,  where  nece.ssary.  to  reorganize  or  reas- 
sigii  functions,  lu  order  to — 

I  U  secure  and  maintain  maximum  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  in  a  home  environ- 
ment for  older  persons  capable  of  self-care 
with  appropriate  supportive  services  and  for 
whom  economic  Independence  Is  not  feas- 
ible: and 

■  i2i  remove  individual  and  social  barriers 
to  economic  and  personal  Independence  for 
older  persons  capable  of  self-support. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  302    For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)   The  term  ".social  services"  means  any 
of   the  foUovnng  services  which  meet  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe: 

"i.\)  health,  continuing  education,  wel- 
fare, Informational,  recreational,  homemaker, 
counseling,  or  referral  services; 

■|Bi  transix>rtation  services  where  neces- 
sary to  fdciluate  access  to  social  or  nutrl- 
•lonal  services: 

"(C)  s€rv"ce5  designed  to  encourage  and 
assist  older  persons  to  use  the  facilities  and 
services  available  to  them: 

"iDi  services  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
sons to  obtain  adequate  housing;  or 

"lE)    any  other  services; 
if  such  services  are  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare  of  older  persons. 

"(2)  The  term  'nutritional  services' 
means  any  of  the  following  services  which 
meet  such  standards  as  the  Secretarj'  may 
prescribe: 

"i.^)  Provision  of  nutritionally  balanced 
meals  for  older  persons  served  in  group  set- 
tings: 

"(B)  provision  of  home  delivered  meals 
fo  rolder  persons  requiring  such  service  be- 
cause they  are  disabled  or  for  other  health 
reasons; 

"(C)  nutrition  education  services  for  older 
persons:  or 

"(D)    any  other  services: 
if    such    services    are    designed    to    meet    the 
dietary  needs  of  older  persons 

"(3 1  The  term  "unit  of  general -purpose 
local  government'  means  i  .^  i  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  whose  authority  Is 
broad  and  general  and  Is  not  limited  to  only 
one  function  or  a  combination  of  related 
functions,  or  ( B  i  an  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion. 

"(i)  The  term  'coordinated  system'  means 
a  system  for  providing  social  services  and 
nutritional    services   in   a   manner   designed 

"(A)  facilitate  accessibility  to  and  utili- 
zation of  all  social  services  and  nutritional 
services  provided  within  the  geographic  area 
served  by  such  system  by  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization; 

"(B)  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  social 
services  and  nutritional  services  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  older  persons    and 

"(C)  use  available  resources  efficiently 
and  with  a  minimum  of  duplication. 

"1 5)  The  term  'Governor'  means  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  In  the  case  of  any  of 
the  fifty  States,  and.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
States,  the  chief  executive  officer  thereof. 

■■.■\l.LOT.MENT3 

Sec.  303.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the  sum  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  for  allotments  to  .States, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands each  shall  be  allotted  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  such  sum 
and  each  other  State  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  one  per  centum  of  such 
sum. 

"(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  .sum  ap- 
propriated for  a  fiscal  year  for  allotments  to 
States,  each  State  shall  be  allotted  an  addi- 
tional amount  which  bears  the  sa.me  ratio 
to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals m  such  State  who  have  attained  age 
sixty-five  years  to  the  total  number  of  Indi- 
viduals In  all  the  States  who  have  attained 


such  age,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  allotted  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  will  not  be 
used  by  such  State  for  carrying  cut  the 
purpose  for  which  the  allotment  was  made, 
he  may  make  such  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  such  purpose  to  one  or  more 
other  States  to  the  extent  he  determines 
such  other  States  will  be  able  to  use  such 
additional  amount  for  carrying  out  such 
purpose.  Any  amount  made  available  to  a 
State  from  an  appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  title,  be  regarded  as  part 
of  such  .State's  allotment  (as  determined  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section) 
for  such  year. 

"(c)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  the  close  of  the  following  fiscal 
year  for  grants  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  (pur- 
suant to  section  306)  of  (1)  administration 
of  the  State  plan  by  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  304(a)  (1).  Includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  State  plans  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  305,  the  evalu- 
ation of  activities  carried  out  under  such 
plan,  the  collection  of  data  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  research  related  to  the  need  for 
social  or  nutritional  services  within  the 
State,  the  dissemination  of  Information  so 
obtained,  the  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
and  organizations  engaged  In  activities  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  older  persons,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  demonstration  projects 
of  statewide  significance  relating  to  the  Initi- 
ation, expansion,  or  Improvement  of  social 
or  nutritional  services:  (2)  administration 
of  area  plans  by  area  agencies  on  aging  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  304(a)(3),  In- 
cluding the  preparation  of  area  plans  on 
aging  consistent  with  section  304(c)  and 
the  evaluation  of  activities  carried  out  under 
such  plans;  (3)  social  services  provided  un- 
der the  State  plan:  and  (4)  nutritional  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  State  plan. 

"ORGANIZATION 

"State  Organization 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  program  of 
grants  to  States  from  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 303.  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(1)  designate  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
In  this  title  referred  to  as  "the  State  agen- 
cy") to  (A)  develop  the  State  plan  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  un- 
der section  305.  (B)  administer  the  State  plan 
within  such  State.  (C)  be  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  coordination  of  all  State  activ- 
ities related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
(D)  review  and  comment  on,  at  the  request 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency,  any  ap- 
plication from  any  agency  or  organization 
within  such  State  to  such  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  assistance  related  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  older  persons; 

"(2)  divide  the  entire  State  Into  distinct 
areas  (hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to 
as  "planning  and  service  areas"),  after  con- 
sidering the  Incidence  of  the  need  for  social 
or  nutritional  services,  the  distribution  of 
resources  available  to  provide  such  services, 
the  boundaries  of  existing  areas  within  the 
State  which  were  drawn  for  the  planning  or 
administration  of  social  services  programs, 
the  location  of  units  of  general  purpose  local 
government  within  the  State,  and  any  other 
relevant  factors; 

"i3)  determine  for  which  planning  and 
service  areas  an  area  plan  -will  be  developed. 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  each  such  area  designate,  after 
consideration  of  the  views  offered  by  the 
unit  or  units  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
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ernment  In  such  area  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  as  the  area 
agency  on  aging   for  such   area;    and 

"(4)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  agency  will  take  Into 
account,  in  connection  with  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  arising  In  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  SUte  plan  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  views  of  recipients  of  social  or 
nutritional    services    provided    under    such 

plan. 

"Area    Organization 

••(b)    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  designa- 
tion under  subsection   (a),  an  area  agency 
on  aging — 
"(1)  must  be — 

••(A)  an  agency  of  a  unit  of  general  pur- 
pose local  government, 

"(B)  an  agency  designated  to  act  on  be- 
half of  a  combination  of  such  units,  or 

■(C)  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  which  can  engage  In  the 
planning  or  provision  of  a  broad  range  of 
social  or  nutritional  services  within  a  plan- 
ning and  service  area,  and 

•  (2)    must  provide  assurance,  found  ade- 
quate by  the  Governor,  that  it  will  have  the 
ability  to  develop  an  area  plan  and  to  carry 
out.  directly  or  through  contractual  or  other 
arrangements,  a  program  pursuant  to  that 
plan  within  the  planning  and  service  area. 
In  designating  an  area  agency  on  aging,  the 
Governor  shall  give  preference  to  an  agency 
of  a  unit  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment, unless  he  finds  that  no  such  agency 
within   the   planning   and   service   area  will 
have  the  capacity  to  carry  out  the  area  plan. 
"Area  Plans 
'(C)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
agency,   an   area   plan   for   a   planning   and 
ser^•!ce  area  shall  be  developed  by  the  area 
agency  on  aging  designated  with  respect  to 
such  area  under  subsection   (a)   and  shall— 
••il)    provide   for   the   establishment  of  a 
coordinated  system  for   the  delivery  of  so- 
cial services  and  nutritional  services  within 
the   planning   and    service    area   covered   by 
the   plan,    including   determining   the   need 
for  social  services  and   nutritional   services 
In  such  area,  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  use  of  resources  in  meeting  such  need, 
and  entering  Into  agreements  with  providers 
nf  social  or  nutritional  services  In  such  area 
for  the  provision  of  such  services  to  meet 
such  need; 

■  (2)  In  accordance  with  criteria,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  by  regulation,  re- 
lating to  priorities,  provide  for  the  Initia- 
tion, expansion,  or  improvement  of  social 
or  nutritional  services  In  the  planning  and 
service  area  covered  by  the  area  plan.  In- 
cluding planning  on  a  continuing  basis  with 
providers  of  social  or  nutritional  services  in 
such  area  to  Insure  the  provision,  when 
financial  assistance  therefor  under  this  title 
Is  no  longer  available,  of  such  services  with- 
out such  assistance;  and 

"  (3 )  provide  that  the  area  agency  on  aging 
will— 

"(A)  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  pursuant  to  the  area  plan; 
"(B)  render  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  providers  of  social  or  nutritional  serv- 
ices in  the  planning  and  service  are.i  covered 
bv  the  area  plan;  and 

■■(C)  take  Into  account.  In  connection  with 
matters  of  general  policy  arising  In  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  the  area 
plan  the  views  of  recipients  of  services  under 
such  plan. 

"STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  for  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  from  Its 
allotment  under  section  303,  It  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan  for  such  year 
which  meets  such  criteria  as  the  Secretarj- 
may  prescribe  bv  regulation  and  which — 

"(l)  provides  "that  the  State  agency  will 
evaluate  the  need  for  social  services  and 
nutritional    services    within    the    State    and 


determine  the  extent  to  which  existing  public 
or  private  programs  meet  such  need; 

■■(2)  provides  for  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  administration  (including  methods  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personal  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection, 
tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  an  indi- 
vidual employed  In  accordance  with  such 
methods)  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  plan; 

■•(3)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary  may 
Impose  to  assure  the  correctness  of  such 
reports; 

••(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  .activities  and 
projects  carried  out  under  the  State  plan; 
"(5)  establishes  objectives,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  toward  which  ac- 
tivities under  the  plan  will  be  directed,  iden- 
tifies obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives,  and  indicates  how  it  proposes  to 
overcome  those  obstacles; 

"(6)  provides,  in  any  ca.se  m  which  an 
Individual  is  able  to  participate  in  the  cost 
of  social  or  nutritional  services  provided  to 
him  under  the  State  plan,  for  such  partici- 
pation (In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  the  light  of  such 
abUlty); 

"(7)  provides  that  no  social  or  nutritional 
service  wUl  be  provided  by  the  State  agency 
or  an  area  agency  on  aging,  except  where,  la 
the  judgment  of  the  State  agency,  (A)  pro- 
vision of  such  service  by  the  State  agency  or 
an  area  agency  on  aging  Is  necessary  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  service  and  (B) 
payment  for  such  service  Is  not  avaUable  from 
other  sources; 

"(8)  provides  that  each  area  agency  on 
aging  designated  pursuant  to  section  304(a) 
(3)  -will  develop  and  submit  to  the  State 
agency  for  approval  an  area  plan  which  ooaa- 
plles  with  section  304(c) . 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  sliall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  pUn,  or  any  modification 
thereof,  or  make  a  final  determination  that 
a  State  is  ineligible  under  secUon  304,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  aigency,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  is  no  longer  eligible  under 
section  304, 

'  (2)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  chani^ed 
that  It  no  longer  compUes  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  ( a ) ,  or 

"(3)  in  the  adminiRtraflnn  rf  the  pian 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sut>stantlaaiy 
v^ith  anv  such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  303  wlU  be  made  to  the  State 
(or.  In  his  decretlon,  that  further  payments 
to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  projects  under 
or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) ,  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
wUl  no  longer  be  any  fsUlure  to  comply.  UntU 
he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  pa>Tnents  shall 
be  made  to  such  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  this  title  (or  payments  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  projects  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 

■'(ei  A  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (bi,  (C).  or  (d)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  fcr  the  circuit 
in  which  the  State  is  Iccated.  by  filin?  a 
petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  stich  final  action.  A  capy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  fcrthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any 


officer  designated   by  him  for   that  purpose. 
The    Secretarv    thereupon    shall    file   In    the 
court  the  record  of  the  pr.x:eedlngs  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112   of   title   28,   United   States  Code.   Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretarv  or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
niodlfv  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretarv  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the   court,  for   good   cause   shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and    mav    nuxlifv    his    previous    action,    and 
shall  file  m  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther   proccediuKS     Such     new    or    modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if   supported    by   substantial   evidence.   The 
judgment   of   the  court   affirming   or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Secretarv   shall   be  final,   subject   to   review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari   or   certification   as  provided 
in    section    1254    of    title    28.    United    Slates 
Code     The    commencement    of    proceedings 
under    this    subsection   shall    not,   unless   so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  .stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  From  a  Slates  allotment 
under  section  303  for  a  fiscal  year— 

•"(li  an  amount  equal  to  8  per  centum 
thereof  (but  not  less  than  $50,000  In  the 
case  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  .$100,000  in  the  case  of  any 
other  State  I  shall  be  available  only  for  pay- 
ing such  percentage  as  the  State  agency 
determines,  but  not  more  than  75  per 
centum,  of  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
Slate  plan;  and 

•■(2)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines, but  not  more  than  8  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  cost  of 
administration  of  area  plans. 
The  remainder  of  such  allotment  shall  be 
available  to  such  State  only  for  paying 

•■(3)  such  percentage  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, but  not  more  than  90  per  centum, 
of  the  cost  of  social  or  nutritional  services 
provided  under  a  program  or  project  ap- 
proved bv  the  area  agency  on  aelng  in  a 
planning  "and  service  area  for  which  there  Is 
an  area  plan  approved  by  the  State  agency, 

and 

■•i4)  in  the  case  of  social  or  nutritional 
services  provided  under  a  program  or  project 
approved  by  the  State  agency  under  the 
State  plan  in  a  planning  and  service  area  for 
which  there  is  no  area  plan  appr-^ved  by  the 
State  agencv,  such  percentage  as  such  agency 
determines.' but  not  more  than  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  such  services  for  the  first 
year  they  are  so  provided,  not  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  such  cost  for  the  .second  year 
they  are  so  provided,  and  not  more  than  50 
per" centum  of  the  cost  of  such  services  for 
the  third  year  they  are  so  provided, 
except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
an  allotment  to  a  State  under  section  303  for 
a  fiscal  vear  shall  be  available  for  payments 
for  social  or  nutritional  services  provided  In 
a  planning  and  .-ervice  area  for  which  there 
is  no  area  plan  approved  by  the  State  agency. 
and  except  that  not  more  than  65  per  centum 
nor  less  than  35  per  centum  of  such  an  al- 
lotment shall  be  available  for  payments  for 
nutritional  service';  provided  under  the  State 
plan. 

"lb)  Payments  of  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  title  may  be  made  (after  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  previously  made 
overpaymen's  or  underpayments)  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  In- 
stallments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
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the  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
iscal  year  which  Is  available  pursuant  to 
(a)(1)  the  Secretary  may  advance 
a  State  which  does  not  have  a  State  plan 
under  section  305  such  amounts  as 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sl^lng  such  State  In  developing  a  State  plan, 
(c)    No  allotment  to  a  State  under  this 
shall  be  available  for  mating  payments 
h  respect  to  any  program  or  project  for 
prfcvldlng  nutritional  or  social  services  under 
State  plan  approved  under  section  305  after 
have  been  made  from  such  allot- 
wlth  respect  to  such  program  or  proj- 
for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  three  calen- 
years.  No  allotment  to  a  State  under  this 
shall  be  available  for  making  payments 
h  respect  to  the  administration  of  an  area 
n  approved  under  section  305(a)  (8)  after 
have  been  made  from  such  allot- 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
h  plan  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  three 

years. 
(di    Not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
noji-Pederal  share   (pursuant  to  subsection 
of  this  section!  of  the  total  expenditures 
unjler  the  State  plan  shall  be  met  from  funds 
State  or  local  public  sources, 
(e)   A  State's  allotment  under  section  303 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
(If  any)   by  which  Its  expenditures 
such  year  from  State  sources  under  Its 
plan  approved  under  section  305  are 
than  Its  expenditures  from  such  sources 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
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"model  projects 
Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  may,  after  con- 
ization with  the  State  agency,  or  the  Gov- 
of  the  State  where  there  is  no  State 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  any 
ic  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 
"on  within  such  State  for  paying  part 
ill  of  the  cost  of  developing  or  operating 
regional,  metropolitan  area,  coun- 
clty  or  community  model  projects  which 
expand  or  improve  social  or  nutritional 
5  or  otherwise  promote  the  well  being 
der  persons. 
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AV.VILABILITY    OF   SUHPI.TS   COMMODITITS 

'3ec.    308.    (a)    Agricultural    commodities 
products  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of 
AgAculture  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)   may  be  do- 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
or  organizations  to  be  used  for  provid- 
nutrltlonal  services  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  this  title. 
b(   The   Commodity   Credit   Corporation 
dispose  of  food  commodities  under  sec- 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of   1949    i7 
'.  1431)   by  donating  them  to  public  or 
profit   private   agencies  or  organizations 
used  for  providing  nutritional  services 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
c)  Dairy  products  purchased  by  the  Sec- 
:    of  Agriculture   under  section   709   of 
Food   and   Agriculture    Act   of    1965    (7 
1446a-l)    may   be   used   to  meet    the 
rements  of  programs  providing   nutrl- 
servlces  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
of this  title." 
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Rl  PEAL    OP   LIMITATION    ON   APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sic.  3.  Title  VII  Of  the  Older  Americans 

of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 

703  thereof  and  redesignating  sections 

and  705  as  sections  703  and  704.  respec- 

EVALUATION 

Sic.  4.  The  section  redesignated  as  section 
Of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  by 
on  3  of  this  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  VI  or  section  703"  and  Inserting  in 
thereof  ",  IV,  or  V". 

REPEAL  or  STUDY  AtrrHORIZATION 

Ssc.  5.  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1  )65  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
503  I  hereof. 


coNroBMrNO  amendments 
Sec  6.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  la 
further  amended  by  striking  out — 

(1)  "303"  In  section  402ic)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "304"; 

(2)  "303'  In  section  502(c)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "304"; 

(3)  "303"  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
601(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "304": 

(4)  "303"  in  section  601(c)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "304"; 

I  5)  "303"  in  section  612(a)(2)(A)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '■304";  and 

i6)  "303"  m  section  612'a)  (3)  (0)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "304". 

EFFECTIVE    D.\TE 

Sec  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  vears  beginning  after  June 
30,  1972. 


Summary  or  the  Proposec:  "Oldeh  Americans 
Amendments  of  1972" 
Section  1   provides  the  short  title  of  the 
bill:   the  "Older  Americans  Amendments  of 
1972". 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  substitute  a 
revised  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  for  the  existing  title. 

The  revised  section  301  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  would  contain  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  for  title  III.  The  program 
authorized  by  the  title  would  encourage  and 
assist  State  or  local  agencies  to  develop 
greater  capacity  to  serve  older  persons  by 
entering  Into  new  cooperative  arrangements 
with  each  other  and  with  providers  of  social 
or  nutritional  services  for  planning  for,  and 
providing,  services  to  older  persons  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  Independ- 
ence and  dignity.  In  administering  this  pro- 
gram, the  Department  would  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion between  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  title  and  assistance  provided  under  title 
VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  i  administered 
by  Action) . 

Tlie  revised  section  302  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  would  define  several  key 
terms,  such  as  "social  services"  and  "nutri- 
tional services". 

The  revised  section  303(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  provide  the 
formula  for  allotting  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  301  for  grants  to  Stat-es  which 
Is  currently  provided  by  section  302  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

The  revised  section  303(b)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  provide  for  the 
reallotment  of  funds  not  used  by  a  State  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  allocated. 
The  revised  section  303 ici  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  specifies  the  purposes 
for  which  an  allotment  may  be  used. 

The  revised  section  304  of 'the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  would  describe  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  whirh  a  State 
must  develop  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  title  III.  Subsection  (a) 
would  provide  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Governor  to  designate  a  State  agency 
to  develop  a  State  plan,  to  divide  the  State 
into  distinct  areas  for  planning  and  provid- 
ing social  and  nutritional  services,  to  deter- 
mine for  which  areas  an  area  plan  will  be 
developed,  to  designate  area  agencies  on 
aging  for  those  areas,  and  to  provide  assur- 
ances that  the  State  agency  will  take  into 
account,  in  matters  of  general  policy,  the 
views  of  recipients  of  services  under  the 
State  plan. 

The  revised  section  304(b)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  specify  the  en- 
titles eligible  to  be  designated  are.i  agencies 
on  aging. 

The  revised  section  ?04(c)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  specify  the  pre- 
visions which  must  be  included  In  an  area 
plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Slate  agency. 
Among  other  things,  the  plan  must  provide 


for  the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem for  the  delivery  of  social  or  nutritional 
services  and  for  the  Initiation,  expansion,  or 
Improvement  of  social  or  nutritional  services 
The  revised  section  306(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  prescribe  the 
requirements  applicable  to  a  State  plan. 
Among  other  things,  an  approvable  plan 
must  (1)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
determine  the  need  for  social  and  nutritional 
services  within  the  State,  (2)  provide  that 
the  State  agency  will  make  reports  required 
by  the  Secretary,  (3)  provide  that  th3  State 
agency  wUl  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of 
the  activities  carried  out  under  the  State 
plan.  (4)  establish  objectives  toward  which 
such  activities  will  be  directed,  Identify  ob- 
stacles to  the  attainment  of  those  objectives. 
and  indicate  how  It  proposes  to  overcome 
those  obstacles,  (5)  provide  that  where  an 
Individual  Is  able  to  participate  In  the  cost 
of  services  provided  him  under  the  State 
plan,  such  participation  will  be  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  and  (6) 
provide  that  the  State  agency  will  review 
and  approve  area  plans  which  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  section  304(c). 

Subsections  (b),  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  of 
section  305  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  as  it  would  be  amended  by  section  2 
of  this  bill,  would  provide  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  when  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  a  State  plan,  and 
the  appeal  procedures  to  be  followed  when 
a  State  plan  has  been  disapproved. 

The  revised  section  306(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  specifies  the  portion 
of  a  State's  allotment  which  must  be  used 
for  the  various  activities  under  the  State 
plan,  and  the  matching  rate  for  each  of  those 
activities.  The  Federal  matching  rate  for 
social  and  nutritional  services  provided 
under  an  area  plan  would  be  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  cost,  while  In  areas  without 
an  area  plan  the  rate  would  decline  from  75 
percent  for  the  first  year  of  a  project  to  not 
more  than  50  percent  the  third  year.  Between 
35  percent  and  65  percent  of  a  State's  allot- 
ment must  be  used  to  provide  nutritional 
services.  The  Federal  matching  rate  for  all 
planning  and  administrative  activities  would 
be  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the  cost,  and 
each  State  would  have  available  8  percent  of 
its  allotment,  but  not  less  than  $100,000  (ol 
$50,000  In  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands)  to  be  used  only 
for  State  planning  and  administration. 
Finally,  not  more  than  10  percent  of  a  State's 
allotment  may  be  spent  for  ser\'lces  In  areas 
without  an  area  plan,  and  not  more  than  8 
percent  of  its  allotment  could  be  spent  for 
area    administrative    activities. 

The  revised  section  306(b)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  provides  for  payments 
to  the  State  and  allows  the  Secretary  to 
advance  funds  for  State  planning  to  States 
without  an  approved  State  plan. 

The  revised  section  306(c)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  limit  to  three 
years  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
cost  of  a  project  or  program  for  providing  a 
social  or  nutritional  service  or  the  cost  of 
administration  of  an  area  plan  may  be  met 
In  part  from  a  State's  allotment  under  spc- 
tlon  303. 

The  revised  section  306(d)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  require  that 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  expenditures  under  the  State  plan 
must  be  met  from  public  sources. 

The  revised  section  306(e)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  provide  that  If 
for  any  fiscal  year  a  State  reduces  Its  expendi- 
tures from  State  sources  under  the  State 
plan  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Its  allot- 
ment under  section  303  would  be  reduced  by 
a  percent  equal  to  the  percent  of  the  State 
reduction. 

The  revised  section  307  of  the  Older  Am^er- 
Icans  Act  of  1965  would  give  the  Secretary 
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authority  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  for  paying  part  or  all  of  the 
cost  of  developing  or  operating  statewide, 
regional,  metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  or 
community  model  projects  which  will  pro- 
mote the  well  being  of  older  persons. 

The  revised  section  308  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  authorizes  surplus  food  commodi- 
ties to  be  donated  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations  to  be  used  for 
providing  nutritional  services  under  title  in. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  by  delet- 
ing section  703,  which  had  Imposed  a  limita- 
tion on  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  titles  rv  and  V. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
704  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (re- 
lating to  funds  for  evaluation)  to  make  a 
conforming  change. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  by  delet- 
ing section  503.  The  study  authorized  by 
that  section   has  been  completed. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Act  to  conform  to  the  re- 
structuring of  title  III. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  efifectlve  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.   DoMiNicK,    Mr.    Eagleton, 
Mr.  'Williams,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Mansfield,    Mr.    Stevens,    and 
Mr.  TuNNEY) : 
S.  3392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  program  relating  to  earth- 
quakes. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

earthquake  engineering  bill 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  earthquake 
engineering  research  program,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  I  am  joined  in  bipartisan 
cosponsorship  of  this  bill  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  (Mr.  Williams),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Special  NSF 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Dominick)  and 
another  subcommittee  member  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  as  well  as  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  and  Mr.  Stevens), 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tttoney)  . 

Earthquakes  are  not  a  regional  prob- 
lem. Every  State  in  the  Union  has  at 
some  time  suffered  earthquake  damage. 
Twenty  States  have  suffered  major  dam- 
age, and,  according  to  scientific  projec- 
tions, are  likely  to  suffer  major  earth- 
quake damage  again.  Besides  California 
and  Alaska,  which  everyone  is  aware  of, 
these  States  are  South  Carolina,  Nevada, 
Kentucky,  Washington,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Maine,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas. 

The  most  severe  earthquake  to  occur 
in  the  United  States  was  centered  in 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  in  1812.  No  loss  of  life 
or  damage  to  structures  occurred  because 
the  area  was  unsettled  at  the  time.  How- 
ever, more  recent  earthquakes  have 
struck  populated  areas  leaving  death,  in- 
jury, and  property  damage  in  their  wake. 
The    1906    San    Francisco    earthquake 


resulted  in  devastating  fires  which  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  city.  An  estimated 
700  persons  died  in  the  earthquake  and 
fire.  The  1964  Alaska  earthquake  caused 
extensive  damage,  virtually  destroying 
the  port  area  of  Seward,  Alaska.  Docks 
and  warehouse  faculties  disappeared, 
transportation  facilities  were  destroyed, 
and  on  tanks  were  set  afire. 

In  1971,  a  medium-sized  earthquake 
hit  the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  Califor- 
nia. EKie  to  the  dense  population  and  ex- 
tensive development  of  that  area,  the 
earthquake  reached  catastrophic  pro- 
portions. Sixty-four  persons  lost  their 
lives,  msiny  more  were  injured,  and  be- 
tween $500  million  and  $1  billion  in  prop- 
erty damage  occurred.  Most  of  the  lives 
were  lost  because  of  collapsing  struc- 
tures. 

The  San  Fernando  earthquake  reg- 
istered only  6.6  on  the  Richter  Scale — 
the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake 
registered  8.2;  the  1964  Alaska  earth- 
quake, 8.4.  An  earthquake  measuring  8.0 
on  the  Richter  scale  releases  almost 
1,000  times  the  amount  of  energy  as  an 
earthquake  registering  6.0. 

If  another  earthquake  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  1906  San  Francisco  quake 
were  to  strike  California.  500  times  the 
energy  of  the  San  Fernando  quake  would 
be  released.  A  1968  report  prepared  by  a 
group  of  the  Nation's  top  earthquake  ex- 
perts for  the  President's  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  estimates  that  an 
earthquake  registering  8.2  in  California 
today  could  cause  up  to  $50  billion  dam- 
age and  take  thousands  of  lives.  There  is 
a  75  percent  chance  that  an  earthquake 
of  that  magnitude  will  occur  along  the 
San  Andreas  fault  in  CaUfomia  within 
the  next  30  years,  according  to  testimony 
by  the  former  director  of  the  California 
Earthquake  Office  before  the  Senate 
PubUc  Works  Committee  last  year.  An 
earthquake  of  magnitude  7.0  or  greater 
is  likely  to  occur  at  least  once  a  decade, 
according  to  an  earthquake  engineering 
report  prepared  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  1969. 

During  an  earthquake,  every  structure 
or  object  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
every  piece  of  equipment  in  contact  with 
a  structure,  even  the  ground  that  sup- 
ports the  structure,  all  experience 
stresses  and  strains.  Whether  the  struc- 
ture collapses  will  depend  largely  on  the 
original  engineering  design. 

It  is  the  objective  of  earthquake  en- 
gineering to  develop  structural  designs 
and  code  standards  to  avert  massive 
death  and  destruction  during  an  earth- 
quake. The  advantages  of  such  construc- 
tion designs  were  demonstrated  during 
the  1923  Tokyo  earthquake.  Some  74,000 
persons  died,  54  percent  of  all  brick 
buildings  collapsed,  and  10  percent  of 
the  few  reinforced  concrete  structures 
collapsed.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Im- 
perial Hotel  was  the  only  large  building 
that  offered  safety  because  of  its  revo- 
lutionary, floating  cantilever  construc- 
tion. 

Current  minimum  construction  stand- 
ards are  determined  throughout  the 
United  States  by  city  and  county  build- 
ing codes.  The  Uniform  Building  Code 
published  by  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Building  Officials  and  based  on 


testing  done  by  the  Structural  Engineers 
Association  of  California,  is  preeminent 
in  the  field.  However,  the  San  Fernando 
earthquake  has  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  code  pro%1- 
sions.  Earthquake  engineers  call  the  San 
Fernando  earthquake  the  first  compre- 
hensive practical  test  of  American  earth- 
quake codes.  That  earthquake  tragically 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
building  codes. 

The  $24  milliofi  Olive  View  Medical 
Center  was  dedicated  in  November  1970. 
Three  months  later,  the  second  floor  of 
the  psychiatric  center  collapsed  to  the 
ground  in  the  earthquake;  the  facility 
is  a  total  loss.  The  San  Fernando  earth- 
quake caused  the  collapse  of  a  freeway 
interchange  under  construction  at  tlie 
time  of  the  quake.  It  was  designed  in 
late  1968. 

Many  other  buildings,  bridges,  and 
utility  structures  which  sustained  seri- 
ous damage  under  the  earthquake  stress 
had  been  built  to  meet  current  code  re- 
quirements. Clearly,  we  must  reevaluate 
the  assumption  on  which  the  codes  are 
based.  A  critical  and  comprehensive  re- 
view is  needed.  Earthquake  engineering 
research,  which  will  u.se  new  methods, 
such  as  computer  analysis  of  structural 
reaction  to  earthquakes,  will  enable 
earthquake  resistant  structures  to  be 
built.  The  new  knowledge  gained  from 
a  program  in  earthquake  engineenng  re- 
search will  be  translated  into  reused 
building  codes. 

Several  major  Government  studies 
over  the  past  decade  have  called  for  a 
greater  investment  in  earthquake  engi- 
neering research.  The  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  issued  an  "Earthquake 
Engineering  Research"  report  in  1969 
calling  for  a  program  of  safe  and  eco- 
nomical seismic  design  criteria,  new 
methods  of  design,  and  gtiidelines  for  de- 
creasing potential  earthquake  disaster. 
The  National  Academy  recommended  a 
10-  to  20-year  research  effort  in  earth- 
quake engineering  to  compensate  for  past 
under-in vestment  in  the  field. 

One  major  earthquake  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  could  cause  $50  billion  In 
damage,  according  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering.  Dr.  George  Hou.sncr, 
a  professor  at  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Earthquake  Engineering  Re- 
search of  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering, states  that  the  Academy's  pro- 
posed 10-year  research  program  would 
produce  data  that  could  reduce  losses  to 
10  percent  in  an  earthquake  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  San  Fernando  earthquake. 
Dr.  Ray  Clough,  professor  of  structural 
engineering  at  Berkeley,  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  building  multistory  office 
buildings  to  withstand  a  quake  of  the 
San  Fernando  magnitude  would  be  only 
1.5  to  2  percent  higher.  The  increase 
would  be  less  for  hospitals  whose  struc- 
tural cost  is  a  smaller  portion  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  building. 

The  program  in  earthquake  engineer- 
ing which  my  bill  wUl  launch  provides 
for  research  along  the  lines  of  that  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering. The  research  will  be  funded 
for  the  first  3  years  at  a  level  of  $10  mil- 
lion each  year.  After  3  years,  the  program 
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11  be  reevaluated  to  determine  at  what 
el    the    program    should    be    further 
fiiided.  if  at  all.  ' 

The  proposed  program  is  similar  to  one 
re:ommended  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  In  preparing  the  bill,  I  have 
ked  closely  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  with  Dr.  George 
H  )usner. 

The  bill  seeks  to  improve  earthquake 
erjgineering  knowledge  using  known  and 
techniques.  By  amending  the  Na- 
ti(Jnal  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
bill    directs    the    National    Science 
Foundation  to  support  a  program  to  ad- 
earthquake  engineering  research; 
develop  accurate  and  reliable  meth- 
of  structural  analysis  of  a  building's 
to    gi-ound    shaking    during 
earthquakes:  to  develop  improved  mini- 
construction  standards  for  resist- 
of  structures  to  the  ground  shak- 
during  quakes:  and  to  develop  im- 
ed  methods  of  making  maps  to  indi- 
the  degree  of  earthquake  hazard  to 
expected  for  a  variety  of  locations 
ith  a  variety  of  soil  conditions, 
rhe     National     Science     Foundation 
(iuld  administer  the  earthquake  engi- 
research  program.  The  NSF  has 
ditected  most  earthquake  engineering  re- 
rch  in  the  past,  and  has  done  an  ex- 
lent  job.  Earthquake  engineers  I  spoke 
h  feel  the  National  Science  Founda- 
should  continue  to  administer  earth- 
qitke  engineering  research. 

rhe  ability  to  build  structures  capable 
withstanding  major  earthquakes  will 
reduce  loss  of  life,  injury,  and 
property  damage  which  earthquakes  are 
able   to  cause.  To  alleviate   these 
disastrous  losses,  I  am  now  introducing 
legislation. 
^.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
at  this  point. 
rhere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foiows: 

S.    3392 
e   it  enacted   by  the   Senate   and   House 
Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
in  Congress  as^eTnbled,  That  section 
)  of  the  National  Sclenc«  Foundation  Act 
1950  Is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word 
at  the  end  of  paragraph   ( 6 1 ;    1 2  i   by 
delisting  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
Icolon  and  the  word  "and":  and   i3)    by 
adding    immediately    after    paragraph     (7i 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  ; 

(8)  (A)    to  establish  and  supF>ort  a  pro- 

whlch  shall — 
(1)    advance  earthquake  engineering  re- 
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(11)    develop  more  accurate  and  reliable 
of    earthquake    resistant    analysis 
design  for  all  types  of  structures  and 
a  variety  of  ground  conditions; 
(lU)   develop  improved  minimum  criteria 
sarthquake  resistant  construction,  meas- 
the   cost    of   protection    against    the 
beiieflt  of  damage  and  lose  of  life  prevented, 
all  types  of  structures  and  for  a  variety 
ground  conditions,  with  priority  given  to 
,  hospitals,  schools,  public  utility  and 
c     safety     structures,     high-occupancy 
buldlngs,  buildings  necessary  to  emergency 
operations,   and   other   structures  especially 
needed  in  time  of  disaster:  and 

ilv)    develop    Improved    methods,    based 
up<^n  the  selsmologlcal  characteristics  of  the 
of  assessing  the  earthquake  risk  at  all 
of  locations  In  populated  areas  of  high 
sei^lc   risk,   and  of   establishing   land   use 
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pnorltie.s    designed    to    reduce    the    haSMirds 
from  earthquake. 

"(B)  Such  program  established  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  tAi  shall  Include — 

"il)  measurement  and  analysis  of  ground 
motion  during  earthquakes; 

"ill)  analysts  of  soil  behavior  and  Influence 
of  local  geologic  features  during  earth- 
quakes; 

"(iii)  measurement  and  analysis  of 
dynamic  properties  and  behavior  of  structures 
duniig  earthquakes; 

"(iv)  development  of  instruments  useful 
In  such  program; 

"IV)  laboratory  and  field  experiments, 
analytical  techniques  and  mathematical  and 
computerized  methods  of  analysis  which 
support  such  program; 

"(vl)  analysis  of  tidal  wave  action  and 
development  of  appropriate  counter  meas- 
ures; 

"(vli)  development  of  a  sufBclent  number 
of  trained  personnel  to  support  such  pro- 
gram; 

"(Vlll)  development  of  effective  means  to 
disseminate  the  methods  of  structural 
analysis  and  design,  criteria  of  construction, 
and  methods  of  assessing  earthquake  risk 
maps  developed  pursuant  to  such  program  to 
public  and  private  groups  engaged  in  engi- 
neering construction,  architecture,  construc- 
tion planning  and  land  use  planning;  and 

"lixi  post-earthquake  studies  and  Investi- 
gations of  the  effects  of  earthquakes  which 
are  relevant  to  engineering  design,  earth- 
quakes which  are  relevant  to  engineering 
design,  earthquake  engineering  research  or 
any  other  purposes  consistent  with  such 
program. 

"lO  The  Foundation  is  directed  to  report 
annually  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  implementation  of  the  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  paragraph.  The  Foundation 
;s  directed  to  make  the  methods  of  struc- 
tural analysis  and  de.sign.  the  criteria  of  con- 
struction, and  the  methods  of  assessing 
earthquake  risk  maps  developed  pursuant 
to  such  program  available  to  the  Governors 
m  States  in  seismic  risk  areas,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
-Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Geological 
Survey,  and  other  government  and  private 
organizations  which  have  an  Interest  In  con- 
struction and  land  use  planning." 

Sec,  2.  Section  16  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  To  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry 
or.t  its  powers  and  duties  under  section  3(a) 
(8i  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  the  sum  of  $10.- 
000.000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  the  sum  of  $10,000,000;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  cospon.sor  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Cranston',  which 
would  ameffd  the  National  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  to  pronde  for  a  program 
relating  to  enrthquake  engineenng. 

Mr,  President,  this  .subject  of  eaith- 
quakes  and  other  natural  disa.srers  is  of 
great  importance  to  mv  home  State  of 
Alaska.  On  Good  Friday.  March  27.  lf)64. 
Alaska  suffered  the  mo.st  severe  earth- 
quake ever  recorded  in  North  America. 
The  earthquake  epicenter  was  near  the 
head  of  Prince  William  Sound,  only 
about  90  miles  southeast  of  Anchorage, 
the  largest  city  in  the  State  It  was  of 
great  magnitude — between   8.3   and   8.6 


on  the  Richter  scale.  Its  duration  was 
between  3  and  4  minutes.  All  in  all.  the 
quake  was  an  extraordinary  event  feit 
over  500.000  .square  miles.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  quake  caused  great  human 
loss.  Amidst  tlie  havoc  of  the  quake.  130 
human  beings  lost  their  lives  and  the 
damage  to  manmade  structures  was  over 
$3  billion.  Indeed,  the  devastation  to  An- 
chorage was  so  great  that  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  downtown  area  was  virtually 
leveled. 

Mr.  President,  the  magazine  News  Ke 
port  published  by  the  N itional  Academy 
of  Sciences  onlv  recently  had  an  article 
termed  "Lessons  of  the  Alaska  Quake 
Biology  Sudden  Change  in  Land  U.^e. ' 
The  article  discusses  the  biologic  pj  and 
ecological  changes  which  oc^'a-red  from 
the  great  Alaska  earthquake  v.i  1964  It 
is  clear  from  the  article  that  llio  effects 
of  any  earthquake  go  far  be.-'ond  the 
phv,sical  changes  which  are  visable  soon 
after  the  disaster^  Changes  in  land 
forms  and  geography  have  great  effects 
on  the  ecological  systems  and  interrela- 
tionships of  an  area.  Consequently, 
transformations  occur  in  the  life  systems 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  both  importont 
sources  of  economic  livelihood  for  Alas- 
kans and  the  citizens  of  many  other 
States 

In  addition,  an  article  in  the  Weekly 

News  Letter  from  the  National  Oceanic 

and   Atmospheric   Administration   sum- 

^marizes     its     program     of     earthquake 

research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles te  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the 
FiECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  lemarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, the  natural  disasters  that  plague 
Alaska  are  not  restricted  to  earthquakes. 
Floods  are  also  the  source  of  much  human 
and  property  loss.  In  1967  floodwaters 
inundated  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  seven  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  property.  Floods  periodically 
occur  in  the  Xanana  River  Basin  where 
the  towns  of  Minto  and  Tanana  lie  and  in 
the  Yukon  Flat  area  near  the  towns  of 
Stevens  Village  and  Beaver. 

Because  of  the  devastating  effects  that 
these  natural  disasters  have  upon  Alaska 
and  other  States,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port legislation  which  will  alleviate  these 
hardships.  I  recently  cosponsored  S.  2358, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  which  would 
amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
to  extend  the  act  and  provide  increased 
compensation  for  the  victims  of  great 
natural  disasters.  I  have  also  cospon- 
sored S.  3173,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  which  would  provide  for  a 
5-year  seismic  pilot  project  along  the 
San  Andreas  fatilt  in  California.  S.  3173 
is  a  most  worthy  bill,  which,  if  enacted, 
could  provide  scientists  with  the  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  to  predict  earth- 
quakes anywhere  in  the  country.  In  ad- 
dition, the  progrsmi  will  include  research 
on  an  early  warning  system  to  alert  the 
public  to  safety  precautions  long  before 
an  earthquake  occurs. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Geophysical  Institute  of  the 
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University  of  Alaska.  The  director  of  the 
institute.  Mr.  Keith  B.  Mather,  has 
clearly  and  ably  pointed  out  the  need  for 
other  earthquake  studies  similar  to  the 
one  in  the  San  Andreas  fault  author- 
ized by  S.  3173.  It  is  my  hope  as  a  co- 
sponor  of  S.  3173  that  if  the  pilot  project 
study  of  the  San  Andreas  fault  reveals 
the  kinds  of  data  that  will  lead  to  the 
prediction  of  earthquakes,  that  other 
studies  w'ill  be  authorized  in  other  areas 
of  the  country,  including  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Mather's  letter  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  also  extremely  pleased  to  cosponsor 
this  bill  amending  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950.  The  bill  wjuld 
provide  for  a  research  program  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion relating  to  earthquake  engineering. 
More  accurate  methods  for  analyzing 
earthquake  resistance  and  construction 
design  would  be  developed.  In  addition, 
Improved  minimum  criteria  for  earth- 
quake resistance  construction  would  be 
established  for  all  types  of  structures, 
with  priority  given  to  public  and  high 
occupancy  buildings.  Research  would  also 
be  conducted  in  developing  appropriate 
countermeasures  to  the  threat  posed  by 
tsunamis,  ocean  tidal  waves. 

Mr.  President,  more  reliable  methods 
in  structural  analysis  are  definitely 
needed  for  all  types  of  structures.  As  a 
result  of  the  disastrous  1964  Alaska 
earthquake,  many  of  the  buildings  in  the 
very  heart  of  downtown  Anchorage  slid 
down  an  incline.  Because  of  ground  in- 
stability, it  has  only  recently  been  pos- 
sible to  once  again  build  upon  this  area. 
Consequently,  the  economic  growth  of 
Anchorage  has  been  stunted  for  6  to  7 
years.  At  present,  there  is  insufficient 
technology  for  the  design  of  buildings  in 
such  slide  areas  to  insure  that  newly 
constructed  buildings  will  be  able  to 
withstand  another  earthquake.  Thus.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  is  particularly  im- 
portant, because  it  will  help  to  develop 
the  methods  which  will  allow  Anchorage, 
Alaska's  largest  city,  to  rebuild  much  of 
its  center  core.  On  a  national  scale,  this 
bill  should  develop  the  technology  for  the 
prevention  of  any  such  large-scale 
destruction  again. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  specific  desire, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  that  it 
would  encourage  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  minimum  criteria 
for  the  structural  engineering  of  housing 
and  buildings  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  Federal  funds.  In  addition.  I  would 
hope  that  this  legislation  would  encour- 
age the  Federal  Government  to  work 
closely  with  State  and  local  governments 
to  develop  buildings  and  housing  codes 
with  minimum  structural  criteria  for  all 
buildings  in  earthquake-prone  areas. 

Exhibit  1 

Lessons  of  the  Alaska  Quake:  Biology  and 

StTDDEN  Change  in  Land  Use 

Shortly  after  the  Alaska  earthquake  of 
March  37,  1964,  the  White  House  sought  the 
Bid  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 


bringing  together  and  distilling  as  much  as 
could  be  learned  from  that  event.  The  earth- 
quake was  of  great  magnitude  (between  8.3 
and  8.6  on  the  Richter  Scale) ;  it  was  of  long 
duration  (between  3  and  4  minutes);  Its 
measured  crustal  deformation  exceeded  that 
from  any  previously  known  earthquake.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  event,  whose  shock  was 
felt  over  500.000  square  miles. 

The  Alaska  earthquake  study — being  car- 
ried out  in  the  National  Research  Council 
Division  of  Earth  Sciences — was  charted  as  a 
long  one,  an  effort  to  appraise  scientific  re- 
search on  the  earthquake,  to  encourage  filling 
of  the  gaps,  and  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
record  of  what  happened.  The  result  has  been 
the  unfolding  of  a  regional  environmental 
portrait.  For  of  a  sudden,  the  Alaskan  geog- 
raphy changed  and  bits  of  the  relationships 
of  earth  and  ecosystems  were  exposed.  When 
the  landforms  change,  life  changes 

"Awareness  of  ecological  interrelationships 
becomes  clearer  and  more  acute  after  ai;iy 
cataclysmic  disturbance  In  nature,  especially 
when  attempts  are  made  to  measure  and 
evaluate  effects  of  the  disturbance,  '  Gerald 
W.  Prescott  of  the  University  of  Montana  ob- 
serves in  the  newest  volume  of  the  published 
series  by  the  NRC  Committee  on  the  Alaska 
Earthquake.  "When  whole  populations  of 
many  species  of  organisms,  including  man, 
are  dislocated,  many  effects  may  engender 
conditions  that  can  contribute  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  certain  species, 

"In  nature,  ecological  adjustments  and 
niches  are  developed  over  great  reaches  of 
time,  which  explains  the  intricate  involve- 
ment of  ecological  factors  When  one  factor 
In  this  balance  Is  disturbed  or  removed,  a 
ramifying  and  progressive  series  of  interac- 
tions Is  set  in  motion.  When  several  or  many 
factors  are  simultaneously  disturbed  or  re- 
arranged, as  they  are  in  an  earthquake,  fire, 
flood,  or  volcanic  eruption,  the  effects  are  so 
far-reaching  that  they  can  scarcely  be  eval- 
uated." 

This  latest  report.  The  Great  Alaska  Earth- 
quake of  1964:  Biology  (see  "New  Publica- 
tions," p.  11) ,  follows  a  preliminary  summary 
report  and  two  more  detailed  volumes,  on 
hydrology  and  on  human  ecology.  Additional 
volumes  In  the  series  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  12  months. 

Ecology,  despite  it^  currency  as  political 
terminology,  remains  one  of  the  more  per- 
plexing areas  of  scientific  study.  The  rela- 
tionships among  life  forms  and  environment 
are  not  clear  and  are  difficult  to  Identify,  save 
perhaps  under  stress.  The  1964  Alaska  earth- 
quake— in  a  region  where  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  prior  science  although  far  from 
enough  to  establish  fully  satisfactory  bench- 
marks for  measuring  change — was  stress  on 
a  grand  scale;  this  point  underlies  the  re- 
search papers  and  observations  of  the  state 
of  research  that  comprise  the  Biology  volume, 

CHANGES  in  LAND  AND  WATER 

The  earthquake  epicenter  was  on  the  north 
side  of  Prince  William  Sound,  southeast  of 
Anchorage.  Along  much  of  Alaska's  south- 
central  coast  there  were  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal land  displacements.  Tsunamis  generated 
by  the  earthquake  and  by  local  landslides 
Into  the  sea  swept  ashore.  Within  four  min- 
utes, nature's  allocation  of  land  and  water 
changed  In  major  ways,  and  the  effects  con- 
tinue to  be  felt. 

George  W.  Harry,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
NBC  committee's  Panel  on  Biology,  points 
out  in  the  volume's  summary  chapter: 

"Intertldal  areas  that  had  been  covered 
with  the  salt  water  of  Incoming  tides  for 
many  centuries  were  suddenly  raised  far 
above  the  reach  of  the  highest  tides,  and  the 
exposed  complex  communities  of  marine 
plants  and  animals  were  almost  completely 
obliterated.  In  areas  of  subsidence,  terrestrial 
zones  abruptly  became  Intertldal  zones.  Walls 
of  water  that  surged  Into  estuaries  scoured 
out  beds  of  clams  and  other   organisms  or 


depc  sited  layers  of  mud  and  debris  that  suf- 
focated the  life  below.  Tsunamis  wn-shed  into 
low-lying  lakes,  changing  fresh  water  to 
brackish  water.  Estuarine  are.v;  that  had 
been  ideal  nesting  grounds  for  ducks  and 
geese  were  uplifted  enough  to  make  them 
uriLSUltable  for  waterfowl  production  or  were 
submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Ocean  agitation 
and  underwater  mud  slides  probably  caused 
extensive  damage  to  life  in  deeper  waters, 
although  such  changes  have  been  difficult  to 
evalurae, 

"The  Ala.'^ka  earthquake  caused  sudden 
and  wlde.=prei.d  changes  In  the  environment 
and  in  its  living  creatures.  Such  dranxatlc 
ecological  changes  occur  only  rarely,  and 
their  study  was  Important  in  understand- 
ing the  effects  of  this  particular  earthquake 
Research  In  the  biological  effects  of  the 
earthquake  could  contribute  even  more  to 
an  under.-itandlng  ol  the  principles  of  eco- 
logical relationships  under  circumstances 
that  would  be  Impossible  to  simulate  In  any 
controlled  experiment." 

DIVERSE    KINDS    OF    IMPACT 

Studies  of  the  earthquake's  biological  ef- 
fects understandably  have  been  episodic. 
permitting  lev.'  generalizations  of  principles. 
However,  from  these  studies  emerges  a  par- 
tial but  remarkably  diverse  catalogue  of 
kinds  of  results  that  can  ensue  from  changes 
of  land  and  water 

The  Panel  on  Biology  found  these  studies 
particularly  noteworthy  on  two  counts. 
First,  they  are  contributions  to  a  subject 
area  in  which  there  Is.  in  the  panel's  view. 
inadequate  field  experience  Second,  because 
ecological  changes  that  otherwise  might  have 
occurred  in  small  increments  over  long  peri- 
ods of  time  occurred  quickly,  these  studies 
are  unusually  valuable  clues  to  selected  as- 
pecXs  of  gross  ecological  change.  It  was  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  observe  successions 
of  species  that  established  themselves  on 
newly  exposed  shores  of  Prince  William 
Sound. 

Some  more  significant  effects  have  been 
second-order  and  third  order  as  John  H. 
Crow  notes  in  summarizing  his  report  on 
nesting  grounds  of  the  du^ky  Canada 
goose: 

'The  dusky  Canada  goose  nests  in  a  re- 
markably  restricted  area,  a  part  of  the  Cop- 
per River  Delia  occupied  by  a  plant  com- 
munity characterized  by  Hedysaruvi  alpinum 
americanum  and  Deschampsia  bcringcnsis. 
This  vegetation  flourishes  in  the  slightly 
saline  soils  at  the  tops  of  channel  banks, 
where  before  the  earthquake  it  was  Inun- 
dated by  diluted  seawater  during  occasional 
storm  tides.  As  a  result  of  uplift  durine  the 
earthquake,  however,  the  pre-earthquake 
channel-bank  vegetation  and  the  mterchan- 
nel  areas  are  no  longer  reached  even  by  the 
highest  tides,  and  the  soil  is  being  rapidly 
desalinized.  Drier  conditions  and  the  removal 
of  salt  permit  invasion  of  the  Hcdysarum- 
Deschampsia  belt  by  plants  characteristic  of 
other  belts,  and  hence  the  favored  nesting 
habitat  of  the  goose  is  deteriorating.  Pre- 
sumably the  Hedysarum-Detchampsja  com- 
munity will  eventually  re-establish  itself  at 
a  lower  level  on  the  tidal  flats,  but  the  area 
available  is  expected  to  be  much  smaller 
than  the  area  occupied  at  present  Over  the 
years  the  dusky  Canada  gCMjse  will  find  pro- 
gressively more  restricted  nesting  grounds, 
which  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  its  num- 
bers unless  It  can  adapt  to  other  kinds  of 
vegetation," 

Alaskan  fisheries  suffered  heavily  from  the 
1964  earthquake  In  Prince  William  Sound. 
where  pre-earthquake  Intertldal  spawning 
zones  for  pink  salmon  were  productive  and 
of  high  quality,  post-earthquake  zones  were 
found  to  be  of  questionable  quality,  worsened 
by  pools  formed  by  trees  that  fell  victim 
to  salt-water  intrusion. 

Many  of  the  newly  formed  Intertldal  areas 
no  longer  were  of  smooth,  constant-gradient 
gravel    bottom.    Disruptions    of    steam-bed 
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$1  ability  destroyed  eggs  and  fry  and  altered 
i|  awning  and  mlgratlonal  habits  of  the  pink 
sj  Imon,  and  salmon  production  dropped 
drastically. 

In  some  Instances,  there  was  great  land 
ckange  but  adverse  effects  were  difficult  to 
U  entlfy.  The  Klutlna  River,  blocked  by  an 

,rthqualce-caujsed  landslide,  changed  course 
about  9  miles  downstream  from  Klutina 
Like.  The  river  cut  a  new  charmel  for  Itself. 
ahd  It  did  not  appear  that  salmon  movement 

13  affect€d. 

On  Kodiak  Island.  Mayflower  Lake — prevl- 
olisly  a  fresh-water  lake — received  saline 
^^  ater  from  the  onslaught  of  tsunajnls.  It  has 
b  jcome  unsxiltable  as  a  fish  habitat  except 
f(Jr  a  few  very  small  {Xjpulatlons. 

CHANGINO    POPULATIONS 

On  rocky  shores  m  Prince  WilUam  Sound, 
fiur  Instances  were  found  where  post-earth- 
qaake  commiuiitles  of  Intertldal  inverte- 
b-ates  were  different  from  inferred  pre- 
ei  Jthquake  conmiunuies.  Stoner  B.  Haven  of 
sjmon  Praser  University  reported: 

"In   areas  of   maximum   uplift,   the   post- 

irthquake  communities  had  to  develop  en- 
t^^ely  anew.  The  fauna  was  greatly  reduced — 
ly  sp>ecles  were  absent,  many  others  rare — 
pared  to  the  time  t)efore  the  earthquake, 
etcept  in  the  Laminaria  zone,  which  sup- 
pjrted  a  near-normal  fauna.  Much  of  the 
n  idllttoral  zone  was  dominated  by  the  alga 
Pyrphyra.  whereas  the  normally  dominant 
Fucus  was  uncommon;  this  distribution  may 
hive  been  related  to  a  scarcity  of  grazing 
g  Lstropods.  The  Verrucaria  zone  supported 
a  1  algal  film,  no  Verrucaria.  and  a  strongly 
nduced  gastropod  fauna.   In  samples   from 

level  bottom  habitat,  only  one  post-earth- 
qbake  clam  was  found." 

THE    NEED    FOR    INVENTORY 

Although  Alaska  has  been  the  subject  of 
n.uch  environmental  study,  the  Panel  on 
Biology  found  a  serious  "lack  of  fundamen- 
tal Information  on  plant  and  animal  com- 
n  unities."  The  report  makes  the  case  for 
e  extensive  studies  and  for  an  Inven- 
tory of  "living  resources."  "Several  mlsslon- 
olented  state  and  federal  agencies"  axe  col- 
l<ctlng  such  Information,  the  report  says, 
"  )ut  these  studies  are  usually  not  well  co- 
o  dlnated.  and  no  agency  is  primarily  con- 
ciTned  with  understanding  the  general  bl- 
o  ogy  and  ecology  of  land  and  water  areas." 
"Ifie  report  recommends: 

"It  Is  not  feasible  to  collect  base  data  for 
all  the  biological  environments  where  a  dis- 
ft;ter  might  occur,  but  1:  is  possible  to  make 
e<  ©logical  studies  of  representative  types  of 
a  luatlc  and  terrestrial  natural  envlron- 
n  ents.  Such  studies  are  needed  to  luider- 
s;  and  our  changing  environment  and  to  pro- 

de  the  basis  for  research  after  a  natural 
d  saster.  No  single  federal  or  state  agency  is 
a.pable  of  carrying  out  major  research  on 
rt  presentatlve  plant  and  animal  communi- 
ties, but  a  good  beginning  would  be  to  make 
one  of  the  federal  agencies  responsible  for 
c  lordlnatlng  such  studies." 


Ei-ECTRONic  Equipment  Determines  Earth- 
QfAKE  Epicenters  in  Seconds 

As  a  first  step  toward  making  Its  1972 
rilove  from  NOAA  headquarters  In  RockvUle. 
M  d.,  to  Its  new  home  with  the  Envlronmen- 
til  Research  Laboratorlee  In  Boulder,  Colo., 
tl  le  National  Earthquake  Information  Center 
h  \a  installed  a  tennmal  connected  to  a  com- 
p  Iter  at  the  Boulder  facility. 

From  now  on,  preliminary  surface  loca- 
tlbns  (epicenters)  of  earthquakes  and  a  host 
o;  associated  Information  will  be  determined, 
li  seconds,  electronically — and  the  18-year- 
ol  a  world  globe  formerly  used  for  this  pur- 
p<  lee  will  go  Into  retirement,  ending  an  era 
Iq  seismology. 

Since  the  1930's.  seismologists  have  deter- 
nilned  earthquake  epicenters  by  measuring 
tie  angular  distance  from  reporting  selsmo- 
gi  aph  stations  to  the  tremor,  and  then  swlng- 
li  g  arcs  from  several  station  locations  on  a 


large  world  globe.  These  arcs  Intersect  at  the 
surface  area  above  the  subterranean  source, 
or  hypocenter,  of  the  earthquake.  ( Distance 
from  station  to  epicenter  Is  estimated  by  com- 
paring arrival  times  at  the  station  of  differ- 
ent types  of  seismic  waves.) 

In  compensation  for  ending  an  era,  the 
computer  offers  speed,  a  higher  order  of  ac- 
curacy,   and   more    types    of    Information. 

For  the  time  being  seismic  data  will  be 
received  by  NOAA's  Communication  Center 
in  Sultland,  Md.,  and  transmitted  to  the 
NEIC  in  RockvUle,  Md.,  which  will  input  the 
data  into  the  Boulder  computer  via  the  new- 
ly installed  telephone  terminal.  The  earth- 
quake program  In  the  computer's  memory 
will  play  back  epicenter  location  (latitude 
and  longitude),  hypocenter  depth,  time  of 
occurrence,  and  indications  of  how  well  each 
seismograph  station's  data  fits. 

According  to  James  F.  Lander,  chief  of 
the  NEIC,  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

"The  next  step,"  he  says,  "will  be  to  add 
magnitude  determinations  to  the  computer 
program,  and  to  automate  the  system  so  that 
incoming  seismic  data  go  directly  Into  the 
computer.  Eventually  we  want  to  have  his- 
torical data  on  memory  discs  that  am  be 
used  with  this  program.  Then  we  can  ask  the 
computer  questions  like,  'How  many  earth- 
quakes above  magnitude  7  occurred  last 
year,  and  where?'  Or,  'When  and  where  did 
the  last  earthquake  above  such-and-such  a 
magnitude  occur  within  100  miles  of  this 
earthquake?'  The  possibilities  are  many  :md 
exciting." 

I  Exhibit  2 

Geophysical  Institute. 

UNrvERsiTY  OP  Alaska. 
College.  Alaska,  March  10, 1972. 
Hon.  Ted  F.  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  I  understand  that 
Senator  Cranston  of  California  has  Intro- 
duced a  bin  to  the  Senate  requesting  funds 
to  Initiate  and  finance  a  five-year  program 
aimed  at  earthquake  prediction.  The  Senator 
recommends  that  this  program  be  carried  out 
on  the  San  Andreas  Fault  by  the  US.  Geolog- 
ical Survey's  National  Center  for  Earthquake 
Research  in  California.  Such  a  program  In  the 
United  States  is  long  overdue.  Several  nations 
(Japan,  for  example)  have  made  earthquake 
prediction  a  national  gcal  for  many  years. 
However.  It  Is  my  opinion  and  that  of  my  staff 
in  the  seismology  laboratory  that  such  a 
commendable  program  as  that  suggested  by 
Senator  Cranston  should  not  be  restricted  to 
a  single  laboratory  and  to  a  single  fault. 

While  the  San  Andreas  Fault  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  striking  natural  features.  It  Is  by 
no  means  in  a  class  by  Itself.  The  Anatolia 
Fault  In  Turkey,  tor  example,  and  the  Denall 
Fault  In  Alaska  are  only  two  of  the  selsml- 
cally  active  fault.5  which  rank  with  the  San 
Andreas  in  size  and  earthquake  productlvltv. 
It  Is  the  high  population  density  of  California 
and  consequent  publicity  that  has  empha- 
sized the  seismiclty  of  that  area. 

Please  let  me  emphasize  that  It  Is  not  our 
intent  to  minimize  the  earthquake  hazard  In 
California,  nor  to  belittle  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. The  latter  has  made  many  significant 
contributions  to  earthquake  research  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  so  have 
many  other  institutions.  Including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  and  it  would  be  a  serlovis 
oversight  to  exclude  them  from  the  proposed 
program. 

In  Alaska  the  Geophysical  Institute  rou- 
tinely locates  some  two  thousand  earthquakes 
a  year,  not  including  those  occurring  in  the 
highly  active  Aleutian  Islands.  The  enclosed 
map  relating  earthquake  epicenters  to  known 
faults  In  a  portion  of  the  Interior  clearly 
points  out  the  level  of  activity  In  a  part  of 
the  State  which  Is  not  even  generally  regarded 
as  being  particularly  active.  In  the  Fairbanks 
area  alone,  some  40  to  60  mlcroearthquakes 


occur  dally.  Comparable  rates  In  California 
are  rare  Indeed. 

The  techniques  which  will  eventually  pro- 
vide the  mean*  to  predict  earthquakes  have 
been  reasonably  well  established  by  now.  In 
one  way  or  another,  they  all  involve  meas- 
uring minute  changes  In  the  conflgtiratlon  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  occur  prior  to  an 
earthquake.  One  such  manifestation  is  a 
premonitory  tilting  of  the  earth's  surface 
surrounding  an  Impending  earthquake.  The 
Geophysical  Institute  presently  operates  the 
omy  tlltmeters  In  Alaska,  near  McKlnley 
Park  Headquarters,  Paxson  Lake,  and  Gil- 
more  Creek  near  Fairbanks.  However,  these 
three  Instruments  are  widely  separated  and 
provide  less  than  optimal  meana  for  record- 
ing tilts  In  specific  selsmlcaUy  active  areas 
such  as  Cook  Inlet.  Clearly,  further  Instru- 
mentation Is  needed. 

The  National  Research  Council  Panel  on 
Seismology  recommended  In  1969:  "Support 
should  be  provided  .  .  .  for  selsmologlcal 
station  coverage  In  Alaska,  the  most  active 
area  in  North  America."  (Toward  Reduction 
of  Losses  from  Earthquakes,  Conclusions 
from  the  Great  Alaska  Earthquake  of  1964, 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the  Alaska 
Earthquake,  Division  of  Earth  Sciences,  Na- 
tional Research  Council/National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  1969,  page  16),  and  we  heartily 
concur,  because  such  coverage  will  ultimately 
provide  the  missing  Information. 

We  strongly  support  the  concept  of  a  na- 
tional program  of  research  Into  the  prediction 
and  possible  modification  of  earthquakes 
but  feel  that  such  a  study  should  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  any  one  laboratory. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  been 
supporting  projects  aimed  at  earthquake 
prediction  for  many  years,  although  the  work 
Is  being  carried  out  piecemeal  and  not  as  an 
integrated  program.  The  expertise  of  NSF 
should  surely  be  of  value  In  the  administra- 
tion of  any  national  program  of  earthquake 
prediction.  Limited  funds  for  partial  support 
of  such  an  undertaking  are  already  available 
through  NSF's  program  "Research  Applied  to 
National  Needs",  but  the  level  of  funding  Is 
not  nearly  enough  to  Implement  a  national 
program. 

We  do  urge  the  Alaskan  Oongresslonal  de- 
legation to  give  full  support  to  Senator 
Cranston's  bill  for  a  national  program  of 
earthquake  prediction  and  prevention,  but 
advise  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  provide 
for  other  qualified  laboratories  In  the  United 
States  to  participate,  and  for  other  earth- 
quake-prone areas  besides  California  to  be 
investigated. 

It  Is  vital  that  Alaska  be  Included  in  any 
such  consideration  of  earthquake  risk,  pre- 
diction or  prevention. 
Very  sincerely, 

Keith  B.  Mather, 

Director. 


MARINE       MAMMAL       PROTECTION 
ACT— ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print  be 
made  of  S.  3161,  a  bill  concerning  the 
management  of  marine  mammals,  which 
I  introduced  by  request.  I  ask  that  this 
star  print  incorporate  the  amendment, 
No.  1048,  introduced  Wednesday,  ex- 
empting certain  handmade  native  arts 
crafts  and  clothing  from  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Taft  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
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the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coffi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  305, 
the   National  Digestive  Diseases  and  Nu- 

tntion  Act." 

s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  855,  a  bill  to 
correct  certain  inequities  in  the  crediting 
of  National  Guard  technician  service  in 
connection  with  civil  service  retirement. 

S.     1566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1566,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
more  effective  control  of  aircraft  noise. 

S.    1775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Txjnney,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1775,  a 
bill  to  credit  a  National  Agricultural  Bar- 
gaining Board,  to  provide  standards  for 
the  qualification  of  association  of  pro- 
ducers, and  to  define  the  mutual  obliga- 
tion of  handlers  and  associations  of  pro- 
ducers to  negotiate  regarding  agricul- 
tural products. 

S.      1969 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1969,  a  bill  to 
suspend  for  a  period  of  2  years  the 
execution  of  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
death  in  the  States, 

S.  2163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2163,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Act  of  1971. 

S.  2360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2360,  the  Au- 
tomobile Driver  Education  Act. 

S.      2612 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2612,  a  bill  to 
establish  policy  and  principles  for  plan- 
ning the  use  of  the  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  the  United  States. 

S.     2734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2734,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  national  standards  for  nutritional 
labeling  of  food  commodities. 

s.    2eS6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2956,  the  War  Powers  Act. 

S.   3010 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxjm- 
phrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3010,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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S.    3136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3136,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
lead  and  cadmium  which  may  be  released 
from  glazed,  ceramic,  or  enamel  dinner- 
ware. 

a  S.    3163 

V  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3163,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  relating  to  food  additives. 

S.    3193 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3193,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    3201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood  for 
Mr.  Schv/eiker,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3201,  the  Heart  Disease 
Prevention  Act  of  1972. 

S.    3204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3204,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  greater  flexibility  in  State 
plans  for  aid  and  services  to  needy  fami- 
lies with  children. 

S.     3309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btjrdick,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3309,  a  bill  to 
reduce  recidivism  by  pro'viding  commu- 
nity-centered programs  of  supervision 
and  services  for  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.     3323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3323,  the  National 
Heart,  Bl(X)d  Vessel,  Limg  and  Blood  Act 
of  1972. 

SENATE       JOINT      RESOLUTION       180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  180,  authorizing  the  President 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  month  of  May  in  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 

SENATE      JOINT     RESOHmON      191 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  191,  designating  the  week  of 
May  1-7,  1972,  as  "National  Bike-cology 
Week." 


SENATE      JOINT      RESOLUTION      217 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield 
and  Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 217,  to  create  an  Atlantic  Union 
delegation. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 70— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  SENATE  HEAR- 
INGS  ON  CONSUMER  PRODUCT 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1971 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  for  Mr.  Macnuson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Cotton  ) ,  submitted 
the   following  concurrent  resolution: 
S.  CoN,  Res,  70 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  two  thousand  addl- 
tlonals  copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  Its 
hearings  during  the  first  session.  Ninety- 
second  Congress,  on  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1971. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  282— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MINORITY 
POPULATIONS  IN  BANGLADESH 
AND  PAKISTAN 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  resolution 
favoring  the  recognition  of  the  new  na- 
tion of  Bangladesh.  I  think  the  action 
is  highly  justified  and  appropriate.  I 
want  to  talk  about  that  area  of  the 
world  in  my  remarks  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  in  South  Asia 
the  past  12  months  has  been  the  story  of 
forgotten  people.  The  people  of  the  re- 
gion are  poor.  They  have  little  power,  so 
the  world  paid  little  attention  as  one  of 
the  worst  massacres  of  this  century  or 
any  other  took  place  in  East  Bengal,  now 
the  new  nation  of  Bangladesh. 

Today  the  "same  wretched  tale  is  begin- 
ning again.  Once  again  the  world  is  turn- 
ing its  attention  elsewhere  while  helpless 
people  are  in  danger  of  starvation  or  vio- 
lent death.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Bengali 
minority  in  Pakistan  and  the  Bihari  mi- 
nority in  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  there  is  some 
law  of  international  relations  that  the 
world  can  be  concerned  only  with  yes- 
terday's misfortunes,  never  tomorrow's 
problems. 

Last  year,  the  world  turned  its  back 
as  millions  of  refugees  poured  into  India, 
overtaxed  its  economy  and  social  struc- 
ture and  finally  strained  tensions  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  to  the  point  of 
open  war.  Then,  when  the  damage  was 
done,  the  governments  of  the  world  be- 
gan to  show  some  concern  for  the  plight 
of  miserable  and  imfortunate  people.  And 
aid,  still  in  outrageously  small  and  in- 
humane amounts,  began  to  flow. 

Today  we  are  in  the  process  of  repeat- 
ing another  cycle  of  neglect.  Once  the 
war  was  over,  it  was  evident  to  anyone 
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In  Bangladesh,  the  Urdu-speaking  Bi- 
hbri  community  since  the  creation  of 
Pakistan  in  1947  has  tended  to  remain 
distinct  group  with  a  separate  lan- 
giiage  and  culture.  During  the  civil  war. 
it   was  felt  to  have  favored  the  West 
Fikistani  repression  so  that  today,  de- 
s]>lte  the  moderate  and  tolerant  course 
o '  the  Bangladesh  leaders,  Biharis  are 
f«arful  that  at  some  point  the  majority 
p>pulation  of  Bangladesh  may  demand 
n  tribution. 
The  number  of  Biharis  in  Bangladesh 
unclear.  The   1961   Pakistani  census 
liited  only  310.000  Urdu-speaking  people 
East  Pakistan  plus  another  100.000 
did  not  speak  Bengali.  Assuming  a 
<  irmal  population  increase  of  3  percent 
r'ear,  the  Biharis  or  non-Bengalis  might 
limber  more  than  500,000.  Newspaper 
from  Bangladesh,  however,  re- 
peatedly talk  of  1.5  to  2  million  Biharis. 
In  Pakistan  itself,  there  is  uncertainty 
aqout  the  ultimate  fate  of  Bengalis  liv- 
there.  Like  the  Biharis  in  Bangla- 
,  the  Bengalis  in  Pakistan  live  In  an 
culture.  Many  of  them  went  to  Paki- 
stan because  of  better  job  opportunities 
.  Many  are  skilled  civil  servants  or 
bi  sinessmen  who  are  needed  In  their  new 
motherland,  Bangladesh. 

Their  numbers  also  are  imcertain.  Esti- 
tes  range  from  100,000  to  500.000. 
:n  recent  weeks  the  position  of  both 
Bengali  community  in  Pakistan  and 
;  Bihari  community  In  Bangladesli  has 
n  undermined.  For  several   months 
Biharis  in  Bangladesh  have  chosen  to 
in  fear  in  camps  cut  off  from  the  rest 
the    population.    Senator    Kennedy 
ted  one  of  these  camps  recently  and 
1  )orted  that  while  conditions  were  poor, 
Biharis  he  saw  were  being  fed.  shel- 
"  and  protected.  Clearly,  however,  the 
Bitari  community  was  and  is  fearful  for 
future, 
then,  in  early  March  open  violence 
br(^ke  out  between  Biharis  and  Bengalis 
the  city  of  Khulna.  Reports  of  the 
uhiber  of  Biharis  killed  vajry  from  30  to 
but  it  is  evident  that  popular  pas- 
exploded  and  a  number  of  Innocent 
pe(jple  perished. 

/e  now  await  the  next  stage  in  this 
trakedy.  Perhaps  it  came  this  week.  Pres- 
ide nt  Bhutto  stated  before  a  rally  in 
La  lore  that  unless  alleged  massacres  of 
haris  in  Bangladesh  ceased,  he  could 
guarantee  the  security  of  Bengalis  in 
Pakistan.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
ter  of  retribution  against  the  Bengali 
population  in  Pakistan  has  been  raised, 
^efore  everyone's  mind  is  the  dimen- 
whlch  communal  violence  can  take 
South  Asia  once  popular  passions  are 
-  ished.  During  the  1947  partition  of 
Incjia,  literally  millions  of  innocent  peo- 
were  slaughtered  in  the  streets  or  In 
thdir  homes. 
( Complicating  the  himian  drama  facing 
Sgladesh  and  Pakistan  is  the  fate  of 
Pakistani  prisoners  of  war.  Captured 
India  during  the  Indo-Paklstani  war 
;  year,  these  men  number  some  90,000 
Recently,  India  and  Bangladesh  an- 
that  they  would  not  be  released 
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until  Pakistan  agreed  to  recognize  the 
new  nation  of  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  war  in 
South  Asia  last  year  raised  a  host  of  new 
political  and  military  problems.  The 
whole  region  must  adjust  to  the  enhanced 
military  position  of  India.  It  must  cope 
with  the  reality  of  a  new  and  impover- 
ished nation  in  Bangladesh.  And  it  must 
find  a  future  role  for  truncated  Pakistan. 
With  the  best  of  wills  and  circumstances, 
these  awesome  problems  would  test  the 
skill  of  the  best  diplomats  and  statesmen 
in  the  world. 

But  the  question  is  whether  there  can 
ever  be  any  rational  consideration  of 
these  problems  so  long  as  popular  pas- 
sions in  the  area  focus  on  the  plight  of 
the  minorities  in  Bangladesh  and  Paki- 
stan. I  believe  the  answer  is  a  clear  "No." 
So  long  as  the  lives  of  the  Bengalis  in 
Pakistan  and  the  Biharis  in  Bangladesh 
seem  to  be  in  danger,  the  possibility  of 
solving  other  problems  remains  bleak.  We 
will  continue  to  see  the  process  of  one 
nation  pushing  the  other  into  the  comer 
until  compromise  on  other  problems  be- 
comes impossible. 

It  is.  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  both 
Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  international  community 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  protect  the 
two  communities  in  danger.  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  all  nations  that  the  people 
of  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  be  assured 
that  their  brothers  currently  living  in 
danger  will  either  be  protected  or  re- 
settled. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  I  today  are  submitting  a 
resolution  which  states  that  the  United 
States  should  offer  its  cooperation  and 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  and 
other  organizations  Involved  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minority  populations  in 
Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war. 
The  resolution  also  calls  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution  regarding:  first, 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of 
these  minority  populations;  second,  the 
possibility  for  population  exchanges  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  as  well 
as  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  resettle- 
ment; and  third,  the  possibility  for  the 
release  of  the  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war. 
The  executive  branch  already  has  a 
congressional  mandate  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  refugees  who  fled  Into  India 
and  who  are  now  returning  to  Bangla- 
desh. To  the  degree  that  it  is  now  falling 
to  carry  out  this  mandate,  it  will  be 
rightly  exposed  to  sharp  congressional 
attack.  This  resolution  would  now  make 
it  clear  that  the  administration  also  has 
a  mandate  to  provide  assistance  to  inter- 
national procrams  designed  to  protect 
endangered  minority  communities  In 
Bangladesh  and  Pakistan. 

The  resolution  would  also  force  the  ad- 
ministration to  begin  thinking  of  steps 
which  the  international  community 
could  take  in  the  event  that  further 
measures,  including  resettlement,  be- 
come necessary  to  protect  these  commu- 
nities. The  world  should  not  wait  imtll 
the  disaster  Is  upon  us.  Careful  thought 
should  be  given  to  such  problems  now 


while  there  Is  still  time  to  consider  al- 
ternatives. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  join 
with  us  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 
No  power  gains  by  the  unnecessary  suf." 
fering  of  minority  populations  in  either 
Bangladesh  or  Pakistan.  Moreover,  while 
the  plight  of  these  minorities  continues, 
the  prospect  of  better  relations  between 
Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  remains  dim. 
Last  year  it  took  the  Congress  months 
to  respond  to  the  appalling  human  trag- 
edy which  took  place  in  East  Bengal.  To- 
day the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  clear  beforehand  that  it  wishes  to 
assist  in  efforts  leading  to  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

The  Congress  often  complains  that  its 
role  in  foreign  poUcy  is  being  neglected. 
So  it  has.  But  if  the  Congress  wishes  to 
have  a  role,  then  It  must  stop  waiting 
until  catastrophe  is  at  its  door.  It  must 
take  action  while  there  Is  still  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  by 
Senator  Humphrey  and  myself  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
newspaper  articles  on  the  plight  of  mi- 
nority populations  in  South  Asia  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  282 
Whereas  the  new  state  of  Bangladesh  haa 
been  established  and  fully  recognized  as  a 
sovereign  country  according  to  the  principles 
of  International  law: 

Whereas  the  countries  of  Bangladesh, 
Pakistan,  and  India  have  all  been  Involved 
In  a  war  whose  total  settlement  has  not 
yet  been  concluded  by  all  the  parties; 

Whereas  there  are  substantial  numbers  of 
minority  populations  in  Bangladesh  and 
Pakistan  whose  lives  and  welfare  may  now 
be  threatened; 

Whereas  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war  have 
not  yet  been  repatriated; 

Whereas  Indian  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Bangladesh:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  United  States  offer  Its 
cooperation  and  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  any  other  organization  in- 
volved In  the  protection  of  minority  popula- 
tions In  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  and  the 
Pakistani  prisoners  of  war;  and  That 

The  Secretary  of  State  undertake  a  study 
of  the  situation  as  it  affects  these  groups  and 
report  to  Congress  within  thirty  days  upon 
enactment  of  this  resolution.  The  report 
should  contain  a  review  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  protection  of  these  minority 
populations,  the  poeslbllity  for  population 
exchanges  between  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh, 
as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  resettle- 
ment, and  for  the  release  of  Pakistani  prison- 
ers of  war. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Timee,  Mar.  20.  1972] 
BHtTTTO  Dampens   Pkaci   Pact  Hopx — Back 

Prom    Soviets,   Pakistani   Baes   Aj^othm 

"Tashkint" 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 
Lahore,  Pakistan,  March  19.— President 
Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  who  returned  here  last 
night  from  Moscow,  indicated  today  that  a 
peace  settlement  on  the  subcontinent  was  as 
distant  aa  ever. 

Addreeeing  a  frequently  riotous  crowd  of 
about  200,000  of  hla  party  workers  and  sup- 
poters  here,  Mr.  Bhutto  drew  laughter  when 
he  asked  if  he  looked  like  a  mari  who  would 
sign  "a  Tashkent  agreement." 
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The  war  of  1966  between  Pakistan  and 
India  formally  ended  with  an  agreement 
signed  at  Tashkent  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  had  been  general  speculation  that  Mr. 
Bhutto's  visit  to  Moscow  might  have  involved 
a  similar  peacemaking  mission. 

Mr.  Bhutto,  dressed  in  the  new  Chinese- 
style  uniform  decreed  for  aU  leading  officials 
in  his  Pakistan  Peoples'  i>arty,  took  particu- 
lar note  of  Pakistan's  friendship  with  China 
and  the  crowd  roared  approval. 

Lahore  Stadium,  packed  to  capacity,  was 
decorated  with  an  enormous  sign  reading, 
"East  Is  Red,"  a  Chinese  slogan. 

SOVIET   VISIT   DKSCRIBXD 

Implying  that  his  talks  in  Moscow  had 
fallen  short  of  friendly  warmth,  President 
Bhutto  said  he  had  told  the  Russians  he  was 
willing  to  cooperate,  but  not  against  any 
tJilrd  country,  presumably   meaning   China. 

He  said  the  Americans  also  were  welcome 
to  improve  their  relations  with  Pakistan  if 
they  chose  to  do  so. 

But  Mr.  Bhutto  reserved  special  praise  for 
the  Arab  nations  "which  have  stood  with 
us,"  and  for  Libya  in  particular. 

Turning  toward  the  diplomatic  corps,  he 
annoimced  that  he  was  renaming  Lahore 
Stadium  in  honor  of  Col.  Muammar  el-Quad- 
dafl.  the  Libyan  chief  of  government,  who  Is 
scheduled  to  visit  here  next  month.  The 
Libyan  Ambassador  rose  to  an  ovation  from 
the  crowd. 

In  regard  to  India,  Mr.  Bhutto  noted  that 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  had  said  she 
wished  Pakistanis  to  be  the  brothers  of  In- 
dians. "If  Indira  Gandhi  wants  to  be  a  sister 
to  us,  she  will  first  have  to  release  our 
brothers,  the  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war,"  he 
said. 

The  President  demanded  that  Bangladesh 
immediately  halt  the  reported  persecution 
of  non-Bengali  residents.  Otherwise,  he  said, 
Pakistan  will  not  permit  Bengalis  living  in 
Pakistan  to  leave  for  I>acca. 

HOSTAGE-HOLDING   StTGOESTED 

This  marked  the  first  time  Pakistan  has 
openly  suggested  that  the  bengalls  here  may 
be  held  as  hostages  for  trading  ptirposes. 

Mr.  Bhutto's  hard  language  did  not  reflect 
any  progress  toward  settlement  of  the  major 
issues  confronting  the  subcontinent.  There 
had  been  rumors  among  diplomats  that  his 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  might  at  least  pro- 
duce some  negotiating  basis  on  the  key  issue 
of  Kashmir,  which  Is  divided  between  India 
and  Pakistan. 

"We  Paklstcuils  might  be  able  to  forget 
about  Kashmir,  but  the  people  of  Kashmir 
cannot  forget,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Bhutto  noted  that  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  was  ar- 
riving In  Pakistan  later  tonight  and  asked 
the  people  to  make  lilm  welcome.  Pakistan's 
relationship  with  Britain  has  been  chilly  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  the  Islamabad  Govern- 
ment recently  withdrew  from  the  Common- 
wealth after  Britain  recognized  Bangladesh. 

"We  have  good  relations  with  the  British," 
Mr.  Bhutto  said.  "We  are  going  to  give  them 
a  good  welcome;   we  are  not  enemies." 

RIOTING  WAS  THREATENED 

The  long  speech  was  frequently  interrupt- 
ed by  a  noisy  crowd  and  riote  nearly  devel- 
oped many  times.  Loudspeakers  in  -the  sta- 
dium were  defective  and  only  half  the  people 
could  hear.  Those  who  could  not  surged  and 
roared  about  the  stadium  and  even  the  hun- 
dreds of  policemen  and  the  president's  uni- 
formed "People's  guards"  were  unable  to 
quell  the  disorder.  Eventually  the  loudspeak- 
ers were  partly  repaired.  Mr.  Bhutto's  Pinance 
Minister,  Dr.  Mubashlr  Hasan,  repeatedly 
walked  into  the  crowd,  trying  to  restore 
order. 

At  one  point,  the  president,  whose  voice 
had  become  shrill,  threw  a  pitcher  of  watw 
at  the  throng.  A  German  who  tried  to  photo- 
graph the  forays  between  the  club-swlnglng 
policemen  and  the  crowds  was  seized  by  the 


provincial  vice  president  of  Mr.  Bhutto's  par- 
ty and  ordered  not  to  take  pictures  of  the  dis- 
order. 

Mr.  Bhutto,  who  spoke  In  Urdu  laced  with 
frequent  vulgarltlea,  pointedly  told  the  po- 
licemen present  that  he  Intended  to  Improve 
their  lot. 

The  president  faced  a  police  mutiny  here 
two  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  called  on  the 
army  to  Intervene.  The  army  commander, 
Lieut.  Gen.  Abdul  Gul  Hassan,  refused,  and 
was  inunediately  dismissed.  However,  the  po- 
lice mutiny  died  out. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20,  1972 J 
India,  Bangladesh  Sign  Defense  Pact 

India  has  signed  a  mutual  defense  treaty 
with  Bangladesh  in  which  the  two  countries 
pledge  immediate  consultations  and  assist- 
ance if  either  is  attacked. 

The  agreement  was  contained  in  a  pact 
signed  yesterday  by  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  and  Bangladesh  Prime 
Minister  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  as  Mrs. 
Gandhi  wound  up  a  two-day  visit  to  Bangla- 
desh. 

The  treaty  is  the  first  signed  by  Bangla- 
desh, the  former  East  Pakistan,  since  It  won 
its  independence  with  the  help  of  India's 
armies  last  December.  The  Pakistani  govern- 
ment has  not  recognized  BanglEidesh's  inde- 
pendence, but  most  major  countries  of  the 
world  have.  The  exceptions  are  the  United 
States  and  China. 

India  and  Bangladesh  also  signed  agree- 
ments to  revive  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  take  joint  action  on  flood  control 
and  hydroelectric  power. 

The  treaty's  language  on  mutual  defense 
strongly  resembles  that  in  the  pact  India 
signed  with  the  Soviet  Union  last  August. 

It  says  that  "In  case  either  party  is  at- 
tacked or  threatened  with  attack,"  leaders  of 
the  two  countries  "shall  immediately  enter 
Into  mutual  consultations  in  order  to  take 
eflfective  measures  to  eliminate  the  threat." 

India  has  an  army  of  about  800,000,  while 
Bangladesh  fewer  than  S.OOO  professional 
soldiers,  so  it  Is  cieea  which  p€un;y  is  the  pro- 
tector and  which  the  protected. 

Bangladesh  faces  no  immediate  threat  of 
hostile  action  from  its  neighbors,  since  it 
touches  only  India  and  a  small  piece  of 
Burma.  But  observers  in  Dacca  said  the 
treaty  has  psychological  advantages  for 
Bangladesh,  assuring  It  of  protection  with- 
out denting  its  dignity. 

Sheikh  Mujib  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  also  signed 
a  joint  decl:.ration  that  India  will  cooperate 
with  Bangladesh  in  trying  "those  guilty  per- 
sons .  ,  .  resx>onsible  for  the  worst  genocide 
in  recent  times."  This  was  a  reference  to 
Bangladesh's  intention  to  try  Pakistani  sol- 
diers and  government  workers  It  considers 
responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
Bengalis  before  Independence  was  achieved. 

The  Pakistani  goveriiment  of  Zulflkar  All 
Bhutto  Is  seeking  the  repatriation  of  an  esti- 
mated 90,000  prisoners  of  war  held  in  the 
east. 

Bhutto,  himself  Just  back  from  a  fence- 
mending  visit  to  Moscow,  countered  at  a  rally 
in  Lahore  calling  on  Mujib  to  halt  the  al- 
leged massacres  of  non-Bengalis  in  the  new 
state. 

It  would  otherwise  "not  be  possible  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  Bengalis  in  West 
Pakistan,"  he  warned.  "If  excesses  have  been 
committed  on  Bengalis  previously,  then  the 
people  of  West  Pakistan  are  ready  to  apolo- 
gize," ho  said. 

"But  cruelty  should  not  be  perpetuated 
...  for  God's  sake  let's  stop  this  massacre." 


India  Blocecs  Plights  By  U.S.  Envoy's  Plane 
New  Delhi,  March  19  (AP) — The  Indian 
government  has  turned  down  two  requests 
for  permission  for  U.S.  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Keating  to  use  the  embassy  plane  to  fly  to 
the  dedication  of  a  hospital  in  the  south 
that  was  btillt  mostly  with  American  money. 


The  plane,  a  twin-engine  Convalr,  has  been 
used  by  American  ambassadors  for  the  pckst 
decade  to  travel  around  the  country. 

An  embassy  spokesman  said  he  could  not 
"ascribe  any  reasons"  for  the  refusals. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  21     1972) 

Mujib   Says   He  Would   Let   Bihabis   Leave 
FOB  Pakistan 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Dacca,  Bangladesh,  February  15 — Sheik 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  Prime  Minister  of  the  enor- 
mous new  state  of  Bangladesh,  said  li.  an  in- 
terview today  that  he  would  welcome  an  In- 
ternationally arranged  population  exchange 
with  Pakistan,  enabling  non-Bengalis  now 
living  in  this  fledgling  country  to  depart. 

Such  a  step,  he  said,  would  facilitate  the 
return  here  of  Bengalis  now  in  the  Isiamlo 
nation  that,  as  West  Pakistan,  controlled 
this  country  until  the  lndepender.ee  sirut-- 
gle   and   the   Indian   invrvslon    in   December. 

Sheik  Mujib  estimated  that  the  minority 
of  non-Bengalis  who  would  wish  to  be  trans- 
ferred out  of  Bangladesh  amounted  to  750.- 
000  people. 

The  general  belief  is  that  there  are  perhaps 
two  million  Biharis  in  Bangladesh  1:;  a  pcpu- 
lation  of  75  million.  The  Biharis— BLnarl  is 
the  general  term  to  denote  non-Bengali  .Mos- 
lems— are  widely  detested.  They  c-ontrlbuted 
much  active  support  for,  and  collaborated, 
with  the  Pakistani  military  and  clvUlar.  au- 
thorities in  the  bloody  campaign  against 
the  Bengalis'  autonomy  movement. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  thought 
the  United  Nations  was  the  proper  authnrlty 
to  administer  such  a  p)opulatlori  exchange 
and  that  he  would  enthusiastically  welcome 
It.  Nevertheless,  he  took  pains  to  irislst  that 
the  minority  here  was  being  treated  toler- 
antly by  the  majority  despite  recent  horrors. 

Notwithstanding  Sheik  Mujlb's  assurances, 
It  Is  known  that  the  Biharis  live  in  great 
fear  and  that  some  have  been  badly  treated 
since  Independence. 

Sheik  MuJlb  Is  an  unusual  man.  The  word 
"sheik,"  an  honorific  similar  to  "esquire," 
denotes  his  middle-claas,  land-ownlnt;  an- 
tecedents, Mujib,  the  diminutive  of  ht.=  first 
name,  expre.sses  the  uni^■er8al  affection  felt 
for  the  national  leader. 

He  is  an  emotional  man  of  55  years  with 
gleaming  black  eyes,  graying  hair  and  mtia- 
tache  and  a  vigorous  ilemeanor.  Tall  for 
Bengalis,  he  stando  almost  6  feet.  He  smllee 
readily  and  likes  to  talk,  waving  the  pipe  he 
always  clutches.  During  the  Interview  in 
English,  he  showed  friendship  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  but  none  for  the  AnitTican 
Government, 

He  seems  to  have  survived  11  years  of  im- 
prisonment for  his  political  ^pin!^n.s  with- 
out a  scar  Nine  years  were  in  solitary  con- 
finement, often  without  books:  when  he  had 
them,  he  said,  they  were  his  only  friends 

He  said  he  always  slept  easily  and  well,  even 
falling  off  to  a  full  night's  rest  en  hour  after 
he  was  seized  last  March  25  by  the  Pakistani 
authorities,  who  were  believed  ready  to  kill 
hUn.  "I  was  at  ease,"  he  observed.  "If  a  man 
is  ready  to  die,  how  can  you  kill  him"' 

Tlie  Bengali  leader  is  not  given  to  Intel- 
lectual enthusiasms  or,  as  In  the  case  of 
Pakistan  or  the  Nixon  Administration,  pas- 
sionate dislikes. 

The  "I's"  flash  through  his  senteiices  like 
telephone  poles  beside  a  spveedlng  tra:n.  but 
he  gives  the  impression  that,  ratl^er  fjan 
being  conceited,  he  simply  associates  h/flself 
with  his  nation. 

Thus  Sheik  Mujib  may  say,  when  discuss- 
ing economic  prospects;  "I  have  Jut*.  I  have 
tea.  I  have  hides  and  skins.  I  have  forest 
products.  I  have  natural  gas.  I  have  fls!-. " 

He  insists  that  he  is  a  pragmatlst.  saying: 
"I  am  not  a  philosopher.  I  am  a  practical 
man.  Plrst  I  am  a  nationalist.  Second  I  am  a 
democrat.  Third  I  am  for  secularism  And 
fourth  I  am  a  socialist  But  It  Is  my  own 
socialism  and  not  Imported  from  abroad." 
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But   question*   about   his   practical   plana 
iW  a  blanJc.  He  says  the  economy  U  funda- 
taJiy   good   although   Bangladesh   needs 
■gency   aid   to  recover  from   the  recent 
ocaust.  If  the  American  people — not  the 
:iment — wlsti  to  help,  he  would  want 
medicine,    transport    equipment    and 
ergency  housing  materials  to  erect  huts 
lacing  the  millions  of  houses  destroyed. 
U'Bnts  It  all  If  possible  before  the  rainy 
son  begins  In  May. 
He  Is  vague  about  finances  and  admlnls- 
tlon.  Seventy  per  cent  of  Pakistan's  small 
cl£    of  gold   and   hard   money   belongs   to 
igledesh,  he  Insisted,  and  he  spoke  about 
.wlr.g  up  an  Indemnity  bill  to  be  charged 
Pakistan    both    for   Bangladesh    property 
I  for  the  Immense  damage  caused. 
He  said  the  civil  service  and  the  brend-new 
,  )iomatlc  service  were  functioning  well,  but 
lers  are  less  optimistic.  He  expects  Bang- 
esh  to  have  a  "modest"  defense  force. 
n  foreign  policy,  the  Prime  Minister  In- 
-xl.   Bangladesh  will   remain   nonallgned, 
he  wants  to  be  friendly  with  all  nations, 
ludlng  China  and  the  United  States,  once 
recognize  his  regime.  But  he  is    clearly 
ed  to  a  close  attachment  to  India  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

:iheik    Mujlb    sternly    recalls    that    while 

-low  w^  protesting  Pakistani  repression 

using  Its  veto  in  the  United  Nations  to 

end  the  Indian-Bangladesh  cause  In  the 

President  NUon  was  "not  protesting  but 

Ing   arms  to   the   Pakistanis   who   were 

derlng  us." 

Yet   he   knew   what   was   going   on,"   the 

Sie  Minister  continued.  "He  had  his  con- 

ite  and  his  C.I.A.  here  reporting  to  him. 

■.vhen  his  Consul  General  told  the  trtith, 

was    taken    away    and    sent   somewhere 
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/.ccordlng  to  the  Prime  Minister,  law  and 
t  er  prevail  and  there  is  no  abnormally  high 
.  ne  rate.  No  guerrilla  bands  exist  as  such 
more,  he  added,  except  for  "a  few  hooll- 
armed  by  the  Pakistanis."  His  author- 
control  all  districts,  he  maintained, 
said  Bangladesh  was  satisfied  with  her 
borders  and  had  no  territorial  claims. 

^Iscussing  the  Pakistani  military  action 
.  he  used  figures  that  are  questioned  by 
:ral  authorities. 

\  minimum  of  three  million  people  died 

he  said.  "Just  today  in  one  town  a 

■--id  skulls  from  decapitated  bodies  were 

Two   hundred    thousand    girls    were 


hen 

the  asand  : 
fou  [id 


said  several   thousand  "collaboPBtors," 
Divillans.  would  be  tried  under  clvU  law 
ipen  court.  There  will  also  be  trials  of 
t    he    appeared    to    estimate    as   several 
dred  "war  criminals,"  all  Pakistani  mill- 
men  who  are  thought  to  be  In  Indian 
ner-of-war  camps.  Sheik  MuJlb  said  they 
Id  be  tried  In  special  courts  under  a  law 
yet  drafted. 
S  immlng  up  his  views.  Sheik  Mujlb  said 
•  I  ntended  to  create  "a  society  without  ex- 
l:atlon." 

don't  want  any  cartels  or  capitalistic 
rols,"  he  added.  "I  love  humanity." 
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:  m  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  17,  1972] 

.ALis    Shamed    by    KnxiNo    of    Biharis 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Kkt-L.VA.  Bangladesh. — Nearly  everywhere 

his   Bengali   city   people   are   nervously 

'■g  to  hide  their  shame. 
Bengali  resident  can  be  found  who  will 
of  the  details,  and  many  pretend  the 
ent  never  happened.  But  facts  are 
ging  that  make  It  clear  that  last  Friday, 
dark  burst  of  revenge  against  an  ethnic 

)rlty  many  of  whose  members  had  ed- 
ited with  the  Pakistani  Army,  the  Ben- 
attacked  the  BlhArt  colony  here,  set- 
fire   to  homes  and  killing  indlscrtol- 
V.   The   killing   was   done   mostly   wfth 
i.   some   of   them   large   machete-Uke 
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It  Is  Impossible  to  get  an  exact  casualty 
count.  Some  people  say  many  Blharl  bodlea 
were  thrown  Into  the  Bhalrab  River  and 
have  been  washed  away.  Trustworthy 
sources.  Including  ashamed  Bengalis,  report 
that  the  toll  of  dead  and  wounded  Is  at  least 
several  hundred. 

This  correspondent  saw  100  wounded  alone 
at  the  main  hospital,  and  an  extensive  area 
of  several  blocks  in  the  Blharl  colony,  known 
as  Khallshpur,  is  gutted  by  fire  and  looting. 
The  survivors  have  fled. 

'Some  say  a  thousand  were  killed."  said 
a  defected  leading  Bengali  citizen,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named.  "Some  say  more,  some  say 
less.  It  Is  not  something  we  are  proud  of." 

Virtually  every  city  and  large  town  In 
Bangladesh  has  been  sitting  on  a  similar 
powder  keg  ever  since  India's  military  vic- 
tory over  Pakistan  last  December  created  this 
new  Bengali  nation  of  75  million  out  of  what 
was  Ea-st  Pakistan.  The  non-Bengali  popula- 
tion of  over  a  million,  who  are  known  col- 
lectively as  Blharls  and  who  are  now  llvln^ 
In  anxiety  or  outright  fear,  provided  many 
of  the  collaborators  who  helped  the  Pakis- 
tan Army  kill  at  lea-^t  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Bengalis  during  the  armVs  nine-month 
occupation  aimed  at  crushing  the  Bengali 
autonomy  movement. 

Despite  appeals  by  the  three-month-old 
BanEiadesh  Oavernment  for  restraint  and 
tolerance,  there  have  been  sporadic  revenge 
executions  in  sever.il  cities,  including  some 
that  have  touched  off  claohes  in  which  Ben- 
galls  have  been  killed,  but  none  of  these  had 
been  on  the  scale  of  the  Khulna  Incident. 

WOUNDED    FILL    C'RRtOORS 

At  Sadar  Hospital  here,  the  corridors  and 
aisles  and  even  office  rooms  are  filled  with 
the  wounded,  men,  women  and  a  few  chil- 
dren with  blood-.=;tained  bandages  on  heads 
and  limbs.  The  overcrowded  hospital  has  no 
beds  for  them,  so  they  lie  on  blankets  and 
thin  straw  mats  on  the  hard  stone  fioor,  eat- 
ing their  supper  of  sugared  bread  and  mUk. 
Most  are  still  wearing  the  blood-stained 
clothes  In  which  they  arrived  at  the  hospital. 
Some  are  too  weak  to  speak  and  a  few  are 
dazed  and  Incoherent. 

"I  am  alone,  I  am  alone."  Sharfuddln 
Ahmed,  50,  kept  mumbling.  "My  family  Is 
all  kUled.  There's  no  one  to  look  after  "me. 
I  am  111.  Will  someone  come  and  help  me?" 

A  few  miles  away.  In  the  Jute  mill  area 
where  the  Blharl  colony  Is  located,  one  sec- 
tion of  the  colony  Is  bleak  and  completely 
abandoned.  Some  areas  where  thatch  huts 
once  stood,  possibly  market  areas,  have  been 
burned  to  the  ground,  leaving  empty  fields 
marked  only  by  small  clumps  of  ashes  and 
a  few  scraps  of  clothing. 

The  sturdier  houses  of  brick  and  concrete 
are  blackened  by  the  fires  set  Inside,  which 
put  ablaze  the  wooden  furniture  and  shut- 
ters. The  front  of  one  of  these  one-story 
dwellings  Is  pocked  with  bullet  holes.  Some 
of  the  goods  of  a  looted  grocery  store  are  still 
lying  strewn  In  the  dust. 

Not  a  light  can  be  seen  In  the  eerie  area 
and  no  sound  can  be  heard  except  the  occa- 
sional clomp  of  the  boots  of  the  Bengali  sol- 
diers who  have  been  posted  to  keep  the  peace 
and  enforce  the  curfew  imposed  after  the 
kUllng. 

"The  people  are  worried  and  panicky,"  said 
one  of  the  young  soldiers  of  the  Blharls. 
"We  will  stay  and  the  curfew  will  stay  until 
there  Is  calm." 

The  soldier,  who  had  fought  In  the  inde- 
pendence struggle  against  the  Pakistanis, 
said  that  his  entire  battalion  of  800  men 
had  been  brought  here  from  Jessore,  about  40 
miles  away,  on  the  day  after  the  incident. 

In  the  Bengali  areas  around  the  Blharl 
colony,  life  appears  normal.  The  movie  house 
Is  doing  Its  usual  business,  the  market  Is 
busy  and  on  the  dirt  sidewalks  young  men 
are  playing  caromboard,  a  game  of  the  pool 
family  played  on  a  wooden  table  with  plastic 
discs  Instead  of  balls  and  flicking  fljigers  In- 
stead of  cues. 


"I  saw  nothing,"  said  one  Bengali  mer- 
chant whose  shop  Is  right  next  to  the  gutted 
Blharl  area.  "The  Blharls  left  this  neighbor- 
hood two  months  before  Independence.  Only 
Bengalis  live  here  now."  Bengali  soldiers 
sidled  up  to  monitor  the  conversation. 

The  Blharls  who  fled  the  ruined  area  are 
now  living  In  refugee  camps  In  another  part 
of  the  Blharl  section.  The  camps  were  set  up 
by  the  Bangladesh  Government,  which  is 
also  providing  food  and  medical  clinics.  These 
tent  camps  are  cordoned  off  and  closed  to  all 
but  doctors  and  relief  workers. 

Many  Bengalis  In  Khulna  talk  euphe- 
mistically of  the  Indigent  as  "a  clash  between 
two  groups."  "It  was  no  clash,"  said  a  for- 
eign relief  worker  here.  "It  was  a  slaughter." 

With  Bengalis  understating  the  casualties 
and  the  Blharls  exaggerating  them  (one 
wounded  Blharl  said  more  than  20,000  of 
his  people  had  been  killed).  It  Is  difficult 
to  piece  together  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
happened. 

For  example.  Dr.  Slrajtil  Islam,  director  of 
Sadar  Hospital,  said  that  only  seven  of  the 
wounded  had  died  In  the  hospital  and  that 
three  of  them  were  Bengalis.  However,  re- 
liable sources  said  that  about  30  had  died 
in  the  hospital  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
Blharls. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  4.  1972] 
Plight  or  Biharis  an  Issuk  in  Indu — Mrs. 
Gandhi's  Opponents  Accuse  Hek  of  Neglect 

New  Delhi.— Opposition  parties  In  India 
are  making  the  plight  of  the  Blharl  minority 
in  Bangladesh  a  campaign  Issue  in  an  at- 
tempt to  dent  the  formidable  popularity  of 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  before  the  state  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  next  week. 

Sixteen  of  the  21  Indian  states  are  to  votp. 
In  the  campaign  Mrs.  Gandhi's  New  Con- 
gress party  has  been  stressing  India's  mili- 
tary victory  over  Pakistan  In  the  war  last 
December  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  Independent  nation  of  Bangladesh  out 
of  East  Pakistan. 

The  four  opposition  groups — the  rlght- 
•A'lng  Hindu  Jan  Sangh  Old  Congress.  So- 
cialist and  Left  Communist  parties — have 
accused  Mrs.  Gandhi  of  neglecting  the  non- 
Bengali  Moslems  In  Bangladesh,  who  orig- 
inally migrated  from  India  and  who  are 
known  collectively  as  Blharls. 

At  a  recent  conference  In  Patna.  the  capi- 
tal of  Bihar  State,  the  parties  demanded  the 
the  Blharls  be  allowed  to  return  to  India  to 
save  them  from  what  they  call  "persecution 
by  the  Bengalis." 

OPPOSITION  is  accused 

Mrs.  Gandhi  has  retorted  that  the  Blharls 
are  being  protected,  by  the  Bangladesh  Gov- 
ernment and  by  India's  armed  forces  and  has 
accused  the  opposition  of  a  "deliberate  at- 
tempt to  exploit  the  sentiments  of  Moslem 
voters  Ui  India." 

She  says  she  would  never  agree  to  the 
return  of  the  Blharls  because  they  would 
be  a  source  of  religious  tension  between 
Hindus  and   Moslems. 

There  are  over  65  million  Moslems  In 
this  predominantly  Hindu  nation  of  550  mil- 
lion people  and  their  votes  are  thought  to 
have  helped  Mrs.  Gandhi  sweep  the  parlia- 
mentary elections  last  year. 

Moslem  attitudes,  however,  appear  to  have 
changed.  Although  most  Indian  Moslems 
condemned  the  Pakistani  repression  of  Ben- 
galls  in  what  Is  now  Bangladesh,  they  are  un- 
happy over  the  dismemberment  of  Pakistan, 
a  Moslem  nation.  Reports  that  Bengali  guer- 
rillas have  killed  Blharls  In  reprisal  for  their 
collaboration  with  the  Pakistan  Army  have 
drawn  critical  comment  in  Moslem  news- 
paper here. 

MOSUCM    votes    a    big    FACTOR 

Moslem  voters  account  for  nearly  a  third 
of  the  electorate  in  several  states  in  northern 
India  and  there  are  areas  throughout  the 
country  where  they  are  In  a  majority. 
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But  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  opposition's 
bid  to  placate  the  minority  Moslem  commu- 
nity will  reverse  the  swing  to  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
pany.  which  is  riding  the  crest  of  the  victory 
over  Pakistan  and  seems  certain  to  emerge 
a  big  winner.  Her  promise  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment Is  an  alluring  prospect  to  people  In 
states  such  as  Bihar  and  West  Bengal  where 
political  Instability  and  violence  have  long 
been  commonplace. 

In  barnstorming  across  the  country,  Mrs. 
Gandhi  has  maintained  that  unity  and 
stability  can  be  attained  only  if  the  states 
have  the  same  party  government  as  that  at 
the  center.  She  has  also  been  saying  that 
India's  security  Is  still  being  threatened  by 
Pakistan  and  her  supporters. 

During  President  Nixon's  visit  to  China 
Mrs.  Gandhi  told  Indian  voters  that  the  two 
powers  who  supported  Pakistan  jn  the 
Bangladesh  issue  were  probably  working  on 
"a  new  strategy"  In  Asia  that  would  be  harm- 
ful to  India.  She  asked  her  people  to  be  "alert 
and  vigilant." 

At  a  public  rally  last  week  in  New  Delhi 
Mrs.  Gandhi  said  that  only  the  Soviet  Union 
had  backed  India  In  her  "hour  of  crisis" 
during  the  December  war.  "Where  would  we 
have  been  If  we  had  followed  the  suggestion 
of  the  Jan  Sangh  to  look  to  the  United  States 
at  that  time?"  she  asked. 


(From   the  New  York  Times,  Feb.   13,  1972) 

Bangladesh:    Biharis — The   People   Nobody 

Wants 

(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

Rawalpindi,  Pakistan. — The  Biharl  Mos- 
lems of  Bangladesh  are  the  latest  victims  on 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  where  hate,  racism 
and  religious  Intolerance  have  enjoyed  tri- 
umphant pasts  and  In  all  probability  share 
bright  futures. 

An  estimated  1.5  million  Biharis  are 
trapped  In  East  Bengal,  and  by  the  weekend 
It  was  beginning  to  appear  as  though  no  one 
really  wanted  them — not  even  Pakistan. 

For  despite  a  rising  public  furor  In  the 
West  over  Bengali  violence  against  Blharls, 
the  general  attitude  here  was  perhaps 
summed  up  best  by  a  young  Foreign  Ministry 
official  who  said:  "What  are  we  supposed  to 
do  with  them?  We  have  enough  problems 
already.  Besides,  you  must  remember,  they 
are  really  Indian  refugees." 

Driven  out  of  their  native  state,  Bihar  in 
India,  by  religious  savagery  when  the  sub- 
continent was  partitioned  by  the  British  in 
1947  into  Moslem  Pakistan  and  Hindu  India, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Blharls  sought 
refuge  among  fellow  Moslems — the  Bengalis 
In  East  Pakistan. 

But  as  Urdu  speakers  and  with  a  sense  of 
ethnic  superiority  over  the  Bengalis,  the 
Biharis  never  integrated.  Instead  they  re- 
mained one  step  above  the  Bengalis.  If  Ben- 
galis pedaled  trishaws,  Blharls  drove  taxis.  If 
Bengalis  owned  stalls,  Blharls  owned  hard- 
ware stores. 

When  the  West  Pakistan  Government 
postponed  convening  the  National  Assembly 
in  early  March  to  thwart  the  overwhelming 
election  victory  of  Sheik  Mufllbur  Rahman's 
party,  the  Awaral  League,  Blharls  were  nat- 
ural targets  of  Bengali  mobs,  though  the 
foreign  press  was  not  around  to  report  much 
of  that  early  wave  of  killing  and  destruction. 

When  the  West  Pakistan  military  cracked 
down  on  March  25  with  Its  own  well-pub- 
licized campaign  of  brutality  against  the 
secessionist  Bengalis,  it  was  natural  for  the 
Blharls  to  Join  them.  On  the  morning  of  Dec. 
16,  many  Biharis  were  solidly  In  the  ranks  of 
the  oppressors,  collaborating  with  the  West 
Pakistan  military  forces.  By  afternoon  that 
same  day,  even  before  the  Pakistani  army  In 
Dacca  formally  surrendered  to  India,  the  Bl- 
harls had  become  the  oppressed. 

Now  they  grope  in  fear,  surrounded  by 
revengeful  Bengalis  In  the  sealed-ofl  towns 
of  Mlrpur  and  Mohammadpur  near  Dacca, 
where  their  plight  has  been  publicized,  and 


in  dozens  of  other  towns,  where  their  fate  is 
largely  unknown. 

Both  politicians  and  the  press  in  Pakistan 
have  filled  the  air  with  stories  of  Bengali 
brutality  against  Blharls:  They  are  supposed- 
ly being  tortured  and  killed  by  the  thousands, 
they  are  being  starved  to  death,  their  prop- 
erty has  been  seized  and  their  homes  looted, 
and  when  the  Indian  Army  vacates  Bangla- 
desh on  March  25  they  will  all  be  killed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  thinly  disguised  de- 
light in  Pakistan  in  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
cuse someone  else  of  brutality.  The  Govern- 
ment last  week  unleashed  a  propaganda  bar- 
rage with  an  official  spokesman  terming  the 
Blharl  plight  "genocide  of  the  first  order." 
Protest  notes  were  sent  around  the  world, 
and  Premier  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Sheik  Mujibur  urging  mercy  for 
Biharis  In  Bangladesh. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment said  those  countries  that  recognized 
Bangladesh  as  an  Independent  nation  before 
full  order  had  been  restored  shared  respon- 
sibility for  the  fate  of  Blharls  there.  It  went 
on  to  suggest  these  countries  take  the  Blharls 
Into  their  own  lands  as  Immigrants. 

Public  rage,  meanwhile,  has  been  allowed 
to  boll  up  along  with  suggestions  that  the 
safety  of  more  than  200.000  Bengalis  trapped 
in  Pakistan  Is  being  Insured  only  by  the  good 
will  of  President  Bhutto's  Government. 

His  Government  would  obviously  like  to 
arrange  a  swap,  but  not  necessarily  for  the 
Blharls.  Its  first  priority  Is  getting  about 
93,000  West  Pakistani  troops  and  civil  ser- 
vants out  of  Indlsm  prisoner-of-war  camps 
and  back  with  their  families.  But  for  barter. 
It  has  only  about  600  Indian  troops  as  pris- 
oners— and  200,000  or  more  Bengalis  whose 
precarious  position  has  been  brought  to  at- 
tention by  the  Blharl  Issue. 

But  what  of  the  Blharls  themselves?  Most 
would  surely  choose  to  leave  Bangladesh.  But 
where  would  they  go? 

Several  thousand  of  them  escaped  to  West 
Pakistan  from  the  East  during  the  violence 
m  early  March.  They  were  consigned  to  a 
refugee  camp  outside  Karachi  where,  hungry 
and  dirty  and  Jobless,  most  still  dwell — 
existing  on  local  charity  as  unwelcome 
strangers  In  their  own  country. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11,  1972] 

Two  Indian  Officers  Defy  Orders  To 

Deliver  Food  to  Biharis 

(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

Dacca. — As  soon  as  the  people  realized 
there  was  food  In  the  Jeep  they  pressed 
around  It,  reaching  their  hands  through  the 
windows  and  silts  In  the  canvas  roofing, 
pleading  for  a  bag  of  grain. 

"Please,  sir,"  they  begged  and  the  weight 
of  their  pressing  bodies  rocked  the  Jeep. 
Plastic  bags  of  rice  and  wheat  were  snatched 
by  the  hands  and  the  lucky  recipients  dis- 
appeared in  the  crowd.  Some  bags  broke  as 
men  grabbed  them  and  the  rice  spilled  on 
the  Jeep  floor,  on  the  ground  and  In  men's 
hair. 

Whether  the  Bangladesh  government  Is 
keeping  Its  promise  to  send  food  into  the 
non-Bengali  community  of  Mlrpur  or  not  Is 
Impossible  to  determine.  But  If  It  is  sending 
some  food.  It  Is  not  sending  enough. 

The  Jeep  was  a  private  and  Ulegal  relief 
effort  by  two  Indian  army  majors.  They 
bought  the  grain  and  entered  Mlrpur  yester- 
day afternoon  despite  Bangladesh  govern- 
ment orders  that  all  foreigners  are  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  colony. 

The  majors,  anxious  not  to  be  reported  to 
their  army  superiors,  became  alarmed  as 
(Blharls)  ran  toward  their  Jeep,  threaten- 
ing to  start  a  riot  for  the  food  or  at  least 
form  a  crowd  so  large  and  noisy  that  It  would 
draw  the  attention  of  nearby  Bangladesh 
government  soldiers. 

But  the  majors,  who  are  Moslems  like  the 
majority  of  Bangladesh's  people  and  all  Its 


Blharls,  also  knew  the  people  of  Mlrpur  are 
desperately  hungry. 

"Please  save  me,"  one  Blharl.  who  knew 
the  majors,  said  "I  must  leave  this  place. 
I  am  ready  to  go  now,"  He  broke  down  and 
wept  as  he  begged  the  major.s  to  help  him. 

One  of  the  Indian  officers  had  gone  to  a 
Chinese  friend  of  the  Bihan  s  He  had  asVied 
whether  the  Chinese  would  shelter  the  Blharl 
In  his  home  outside  Mlrpur 

But  the  Chinese  was  afraid.  "He  told  me 
that  he  cannot  help  you.  He  says  that  because 
China  did  not  help  Bancladesh.  he  Is  afraid 
of  the  Bengalis  and  cannot  risk  hiding  a 
Blharl."  the  major  said 

The  weeping  man  was  lost  in  the  gather- 
ing crowd.  The  majors  finally  managed  to 
drive  the  Jeep  out  of  the  crow'd  and  started 
to  leave.  At  a  Bangladesh  army  checkpoet 
which  had  been  unmanned  when  they  eii- 
tered,  the  majors  were  stopped  and  ques- 
tioned. 

They  lied  that  the  food  belonged  to  two 
reporters  riding  with  them  and  it  was  the 
reporters  who  wanted  to  give  it  to  the  Bl- 
harls, The  Bangladesh  .sentn,-  told  them  gov- 
ernment food  supplies  would  begin  Thurs- 
day. "But  the  people  are  hungry  today."  one 
major  remarked. 

The  sentry  ordered  the  Jeep  to  leave 

Government  officials  have  been  saving 
since  Sunday  that  food  supp:ie,=  are  going  to 
be  given  to  Mlrpur  But  each  day.  little  or 
no  food  has  been  provided. 

Some  high-ranking  men  in  the  government 
appear  to  realize  now  that  the  Blharls  ar« 
not  armed  to  the  teeth  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  starting  a  pitched  battle  with  gov- 
ernment forces.  But  that  re.illzatlon  ha.s  not 
brought  the  needed  aid  for  the  Biharis 

Prime  Minister  Sheikh  MuJlbur  Rahman 
Insists  that  no  Blharl  is  suffering  hardship 
In  this  country.  But  almoet  all  the  roughly 
1.5  million  Blharls  have  collected  In  camps 
or  communities  like  mlrpur,  where  they  have 
been  living  cut  off  from  normaj  life"  since 
Bangladesh  was  liberated  Dec    16. 

Until  Tuesday,  the  government  had  Im- 
posed censorship  on  cabled  news  dispatches 
dealing  with  the  plight  cf  the  Blhrtri."  and 
International  telephone  calls  were  moni- 
tored. 

High  government  officials  said  the  cen.sor- 
shlp  was  intended  to  prevent  Beng:iH,s  from 
learning  that  Biharis  were  killing  Bengalis 
at  Mlrpur.  However,  stories  about  Bengalis 
who  were  killed  or  have  disappeared  have 
filled  local  newspapers.  Stories  dealing  with 
the  hunger  and  misery  of  the  Blharl  com- 
munity have  been  suppressed 

"Why  are  you  so  interested  In  Mlrpur?" 
a  high  government  official  asked  a  group  of 
newsmen  last  week.  He  suggested  that  re- 
porters should  also  write  about  the  large 
Bengali  minority  remaining  in  Pakistan  and 
unable  to  come  to  Bangladesh. 

Rather  than  preventing  news  of  the  Bl- 
harls from  circulating  In  Dacca,  the  cen- 
sorship caused  rumors  to  circulate.  Some 
residents  of  the  capital  believe  thousands 
of  Bengalis  have  been  killed  and  others  say 
that  unbelievably  large  numbers  of  Pakis- 
tani army  soldiers — up  to  10.000 — are  in  Mlr- 
pur, armed  to  the  teeth. 

The  Blharls.  Moslems  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  between  1947.  when  Pakistan 
was  created,  and  the  present,  from  varl'jus 
parts  cf  India,  have  maintained  their  sep- 
arateness  In  this  Benplal  land.  Many  have 
not  learned  the  Bengali  language  and  there 
has  been  almost  no  Intermarriage  with  Ben- 
galls. 

When  the  P.iklstanl  army  bepan  Its  slaugh- 
ter of  Bengalis  last  March,  the  Blharls  were 
not  attacked.  Instead,  many  of  them  colla- 
borated actively  with  the  Pakistani  troops 
and  many  willingly  looted  Bengali  homes 
and  participated  In  murders  of  Bengalis 

Every  day,  the  newspapers  and  radio  here 
report  new  details  of  atrocities  committed 
against  Bengalis  before  liberation  Sheikh 
MuJlb  dwelled  on  the  atrccltles  In  his  speech 
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St  Calcutta  last  Sunday  and  often  baa  said 
thit  no  nation  paid  as  high  a  price  In  blood 
fo  '  Its  freedom  as  Bangladesh. 

rhe   constant   recital   of  Bengalis'   suffer- 
does  nothing  to  lessen  Bengali  resent- 
ment of  the  Blharl5  and  almost  every  ob- 
er — Bengali.  Blharl  or  foreigner — believes 
Blharls  will  never  be  able  to  live  peace- 
here.    Most    Blharls    want    to   live    In 
but   Pakistan    will   have   to   have 
arm  twisted  before  it  takes  them.  When 
oilatlons  between  India  and  Pakistan  to 
adbust   boundairles  and  repatriate  prisoners 
war  finally  begin,  India  will  be  In  posl- 
to  twist  arms.  However,  India  has  not 
that  the  Blharl  problem  will  be  on  Its 
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Jnlesa  some  foreign   powers  take   an   In- 
In  the  Blharls.  however,  they  are  like- 
to  remain  In  camps,  afraid  and  hungry  for 
long  time.  For  they  believe  they  will  be 
killed  one   by  one  If  they  attempt  to  take 
their  old  jobs  amd  enough  have  died  in 
past  six  weeks  to  Justify  their  fears. 
BHtrrro  announcks  new  labob  polict 
'aklstan    President    Zulflqar    All    Bhutto 
Qced  a  new  national  labor  policy  last 
nlfeht,  Intended  to  improve  the  lot  of  workers. 
:n  a  nationally  broadcast  speech,  Bhutti 
o    warned    that    tough    action    would    be 
n  against  persons  stirring  up  Industrial 
.  Pakistan  has  been  beset  by  a  week 
troubles  Including  a  police  strike  in  Hy- 
and  a  dock  workers  strike  In  Karachi. 
:lash  between  workers  at  a  Karachi  strike 
called  for  today  to  protest  alleged  mass 

ngs  of  non-Bengalis  In  Bangladesh. 

3ut!lnlng    the    details    of    his    new    labor 

ley,  Bhutto  said  it  would  Include  giving 

effective   participation   In   manage- 

Increase  their  share  in  profits;  Intro- 

a  system  of  shop  stewards;  streamline 

procedure  for  airing  grievances  and  help 

wdrkers  find  housing. 

ileanwhlle.  the  vice  president  of  Pakistan 
Amln,  was  accused  In  Bangladesh  along 
14  other  persons  of  collaborating 
the  Bengali  people  and  has  been  dl- 
reited  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  before 
.32. 
^mln,  who  quit  then-East  Pakistan  before 
outbreak  of  the  Indo-Paklstanl  war 
w^uld  forfeit  all  his  property  in  Bangladesh 
not  appearing,  an  official  directive  stated 
In  New  Delhi,  the  heads  of  the  Japanese 
Cuban  diplomatic  delegations  there  in- 
med  the  chief  of  the  Bangladesh  mission 
thtt  their  countries  had  decided  to  recognize 
the  new  nation. 

f^nd  In  Dacca,  a  DC-3,  the  only  aircraft  cf 
B(  ngladesh  Blman.  the  country's  commercial 
H  line,  crashed  at  the  airport,  killing  all 
fl^e  members  of  the  crew. 

Ilfrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11.  1972] 

BiHARis  FxAa  Bbncali  Reprisal  Afteb 

Indian  Tsoops  Oo  Home 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

MOKAMMADPTja,     BANGLADESH. "What     Will 

h(  ppen     to     us     when     the     Indian     army 
lejives? — We    will    die.    We    cannot    become 

ngalls." 

The  frightened  Blharl  businessman  who 
m  ide  this  fatalistic  assessment  of  his  p>eo- 
pl  }'s  chances  for  survival  In  Bangladesh  suc- 
cl  ictly  ezprvaaed  the  fears  of  more  than  1 
m  lUon  people  who  have  become  prisoners 
their  own  homeland.  As  supporters  of  a 
Ufclted  Pakistan  during  the  nine  bitter 
months  of  the  Bengali  fight  for  Independ- 
erce.  the  Blharls  have  been  branded  col- 
la  xsrators.  They  believe  they  are  all  marked 
for  death. 

Por  three  weeks,  since  the  surrender  of 
Pf  kistanl  forces  to  the  Indian  army  In  Dacca. 
the  Blharls  have  been  blockaded  by  terror- 
re  il  and  Imagined — In  effectively  sealed-off 
gl  ettoe. 

Oompanles  of  Indum  troops  patrol  the 
g^  ettoe,    holding    back    vengeful     Bengalis 
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seeking  reprisals  for  Blharl  crimes — real  and 
Imagined. 

Bt  the  Indians  will  not  stay  In  Bangla- 
desh indefinitely.  And  this  realization  strikes 
chillingly  and  deep  among  the  occupants  of 
Mohammadpur,  Mlrpur  and  the  Adamjee 
Jute  mill,  the  three  Blharl  enclaves. 

LACK    OP    MONEY 

Por  the  moment,  their  deprivations  are 
principally  economic.  A  foreign  visitor  to  the 
three  colonies  Is  .mmediately  besieged  by  in- 
habitants complaining  bitterly  about  their 
lack  of  money. 

"We  cannot  go  to  our  offices  to  get  our 
back  pay,"  said  a  middle-aged  man  who  had 
been  a  chief  clerk  in  an  East  Pakistani  gov- 
ernment bureau.  'We  cannot  go  to  our  banks 
to  withdraw  our  money,"  protested  another, 
the  owner  of  a  clothing  shop  In  Dacca. 

If  East  Pakistan  had  a  semblance  of  a 
middle  class,  the  Blharls  undoubtedly  formed 
Its  backbone.  They  were  the  shopkeepers,  the 
managers,  the  engineers,  the  school  teachers. 

As  they  see  It,  they  worked  hard  for  their 
positions  and  for  the  better  clothing,  the  neat 
suburban  houses  and  occasional  automobiles 
they  were  able  to  buy. 

"We  are  not  a  lazy  people."  said  a  23-year- 
old  student,  Rezaur  Rahman  Falyaz.  "We 
are  not  beggars.  And  they  hate  us  for  that." 

But  as  many  Bengalis  see  It,  Including  a 
number  of  the  educated  class,  they  came  by 
their  riches  through  opportunistic  switching 
of  allegiances.  "During  the  Ra]  they  played 
up  to  the  British  said  a  young  Bengali  college 
professor.  "Then  It  was  the  Indians  and  after 
partition  the  Pakistanis.  Now  it  Is  Bang- 
ladesh. But  It  Is  too  late." 

The  Blharls.  too,  sense  that  It  Is  too  late. 
When  their  plight  was  first  discovered  by 
Western  newsmen  In  the  days  Immediately 
after  the  Pakistani  surrender,  they  em- 
phatically declared  their  allegiance  to  Bang- 
ladesh and  ran  up  flags  of  the  new  nation 
over  their  homes.  But  the  pretense  has 
ended. 

"None  of  us  wants  to  stay,"  said  Dr.  Moha- 
med  Khalld.  a  physician  who  has  lived  In 
Mohammadpur  since  the  partition  of  India 
In  1947.  Khalid  said  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
the  nearly  1.5  million  Blharls  In  Bangladesh 
would  go  to  West  Pakistan  If  the  government 
here  would  release  them.  The  rest  would 
return  to  Bihar,  the  Indian  state  of  their 
origin. 

But  their  chances  of  getting  out  of  Bang- 
ladesh, in  the  first  place  and  being  admitted 
to  either  Pakistan  or  India.  In  the  second, 
are  slim.  Bangladesh  leadens  have  proclaimed 
that  the  new  state  would  be  a  secular  one, 
unlike  Pakistan  which  was  based  on  the  Is- 
lamic religion.  Although  the  Blharls  are  Mos- 
lems, they  differ  from  the  Bengalis  In  that 
they  speak  a  different  language.  Urdu  Instead 
of  Bengali,  and  have  different  cultural  strains 
in  their  religion.  "Our  Islam  is  pure,"  said 
M.  A.  Latlf,  a  resident  of  Mirp\ir.  "The  Islam 
of  the  Bengalis  has  been  influenced  by  the 
Hindus." 

Latif,  24.  Is  employed  by  the  US.  Aid  Mis- 
sion in  Dacca.  He  has  appealed  to  the  mis- 
-slon  to  help  get  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Bl- 
harls into  Pakistan.  "But  my  boss  told  me 
it  Involves  the  governments  of  the  United 
States.  India.  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh,"  he 
said,  "And  the  chances  are  not  good." 

Tlie  Blharis  pre.=;ent  the  Bangladesh  gov- 
ernment with  an  embarrassing  dilemma.  If 
they  remain  in  the  country  after  the  Indian 
army  pulls  out,  the  chances  of  reprisals 
against  them  are  high.  The  publicity  from 
further  atrocities  in  this  blood-soaked  land 
could  do  only  harm 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  to  be 
expelled,  assuming  either  India  or  Pakistan 
would  accept  them,  this  would  make  the 
claim  of  a  free  and  open  society  a  Joke. 

The  Blharis  and  the  Indian  commanders 
assigned  to  protect  them  are  banking  on 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem.   Mujlbur    is    believed    to    be    the    only 


person  who  could  order  the  Bengalis  to  back 
down,  and  have  any  chance  of  being  obeyed. 
"I  believe  the  sheikh  will  put  it  all  right." 
said  MaJ.  AJlt  Singh  Mahal,  the  Indian 
Guards  officer  In  charge  of  security  at  Mo- 
hammadpur. 

Mahal,  a  tough,  spit  and  polish  Sikh,  com- 
plained that  he  is  constantly  harassed  by 
Mohammadpur  residents  worried  about  their 
financial  affairs.  At  one  point  during  a  pro- 
longed appeal  in  his  field  office  by  a  pros- 
perous looking  businessman  dressed  In  gray 
pinstripes,  Mahal  rose  to  his  feet  and  without 
a  word  strode  Into  the  lavatory,  locking  the 
door  behind  him. 

"It's  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  some- 
times," he  said  with  a  sheepish  grin  upon 
emerging  a  few  minutes  later.  "They  are 
great  whlners." 

But  the  major  Is  not  entirely  without  sym- 
pathy for  the  Blharls.  He  conceded  that  oc- 
casional killing  and  looting  still  went  on 
inside  Mohammadpur,  despite  vlgllence  ol 
his  troops.  "They  are  certainly  In  an  un- 
desirable position."  he  said.  "Most  of  them 
are  used  to  a  high  standard  of  living  and 
conditions  here  are  difficult." 

Yet.  compared  with  the  wretched  con- 
ditions of  the  10  million  Bengali  refugees 
who  fled  to  India  under  the  guns  of  the 
West  Pakistani  army  and  the  20  million 
refugees  within  Bangladesh  who  have  been 
escaping  from  one  village  to  another  in  fear 
and  desperation,  the  plight  of  the  Blharls 
loses  much  of  Its  significance. 

The  regular  residents  of  Mohammadpur 
and  Mlrpur  still  live  in  their  own  homes 
Many  say  they  have  taken  In  friends  and 
relatives  who  have  poured  Into  the  two  prin- 
cipal Blharl  colonies  from  outlying  districts. 
The  majority  of  outsiders,  however,  are 
housed  In  refugee  camps  set  up  in  school 
buildings,  town  halls  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  government  has  provided  basic 
food  supplies  and  a  small  amount  of  packet 
money,  and  the  Indian  army  and  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  are  providing  medical 
attention  to  the  12.000  refvigees  at  Moham- 
madpur and  the  15,000  at  Mlrpur. 

Similar  programs  are  being  carried  out  at 
the  Adamjee  jute  mill,  a  huge  walled-ln  fac- 
tory town  now  housing  some  30.000  Blharls 
and  other  non-Bengalis. 

About  half  of  the  occupants  are  mill  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  The  rest  moved 
In  when  Bengali  workers  fled  from  the  Paki- 
stani army.  Once  the  mill  reopens,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  faced  with  the  difficult  task 
of  reinstating  the  legitimate  workers  and 
getting  them  to  work  In  peace  with  the  non- 
Bengalis  who  belong  there.  Maj.  R.  Kanwar, 
the  Indian  officer  In  charge  of  the  mill's 
security,  said  the  government  has  supplied 
"subsistence  level"  food  and  the  army  Is 
helping  "the  desperate  cases." 

Despite  frequent  and  loud  complaints  that 
they  are  starving  to  death,  a  thorough  tour 
of  all  the  camps  disclosed  no  visible  signs 
of  starvation.  The  chief  physical  ailment  at 
the  camps,  according  to  an  Indian  army  doc- 
tor at  Mohammadpur.  is  malnutrition,  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  protein.  "But  you  must 
bear  In  mind  that  many  of  these  people 
suffer  from  malnutrition  :\11  the  time."  the 
doctor  said.  "They  have  no  Idea  what  f 
proper  diet  Is". 

Cholera,  which  flared  briefly  at  several  oJ 
the  installations,  has  apparently  been  halted 
and  Red  Croes-suppUed  Innoculatlons  are 
being  administered  dally.  Questioning  re- 
vealed that  fewer  than  a  dozen  persons  have 
died  of  cholera. 

So  far,  the  most  widespread  ailment  Is  not 
physical  at  all,  but  mental.  "Most  of  these 
people  are  suffering  from  deep  depression." 
said  the  army  doctor  at  Mohammadpur.  They 
need  some  assurances  that  all  Is  not  lost. 

Maj  Mahal,  the  Mohammadpur  comman- 
dant, said  the  responsibility  for  this  lay  with 
the  Bangladesh  government.  "I  have  ap- 
pealed to  them  repeatedly  to  let  high  officials 
here  assure  them.  But  they  do  not  come." 
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IKDIA  Says  She  Is  Weighing  Triai-s  of 

Pakistani  Troops 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

New  Delhi. — The  Indian  Government  said 
tonight  that  It  would  consider  the  holding 
of  war-crimes  trials  of  Pakistani  military 
personnel  charged  with  "heinous  crimes"  In 
East  Paklartan. 

The  Indians — to  whom  the  Pakistani  forces 
In  East  Pakistan  surrendered  Dec.  16  after 
the  two-week  war  there — had  Indicated 
earlier  that  they  would  go  along  with  war- 
crimes  trials  of  civilians  who  had  collabor- 
ated with  the  Pakistani  Army  forces  In  the 
East.  But  this  Is  the  first  time  she  has  talked 
about  such  trials  for  members  of  the  Pak- 
istani forces  themselves. 

Foreign  Secretary  T.  N.  Kaul  was  quoted  as 
having  said  this  evening,  at  a  briefing  that 
was  not  open  to  foreign  newsmen,  that  New 
Delhi  would  consider  any  request  by  the 
Bengali  secessionist  government  to  try  mili- 
tary personnel  "for  any  heinous  crimes" 
cornmltted  outside  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

Mr  Kaul's  remarks  were  reported  by  The 
Press  Trust  of  India,  a  Government-con- 
trolled news  agency,  whose  representative 
was  present. 

Under  the  usual  rules  for  Mr.  Kaul's  brief- 
ings, his  remarks  cannot  be  attributed  to 
him,  but  must  Instead  be  identified  as  hav- 
ing ccme  from  "official  sources"  or  "official 
circles."  The  Press  Trust  of  India  said  that 
the  usual  rules  applied  at  tonight's  brief- 
ing, and  Its  report  cited  "official  sources." 
Independent  Indian  sources  disclosed  how- 
ever, that  It  was  Mr.  Kaul  who  had  given  the 
briefing. 

GENEVA    CONVENTION    CITED 

According  to  the  news  agency's  report,  Mr. 
Kaul  said  that  while  India  took  responsi- 
bility under  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the 
protection  and  repatriation  of  the  approxi- 
mately 100,000  surrendered  Pakistani  regu- 
lars and  paramilitary  personnel.  In  his  view 
the  convention  did  not  provide  soldiers  with 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  atrocities 
and  other  such  crimes,  unless  they  were  com- 
mitted under  orders,  In  the  performance  of 
duty. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  said,  according  to 
the  agency's  report,  that  It  was  up  to  the 
Bangladesh  government  to  do  the  Investigat- 
ing and  to  turn  over  any  evidence  of  such 
crimes  to  the  Indian  Army. 

The  news  agency  report  did  not  make  clear 
who  might  try  the  accused  Pakistani  soldiers, 
but  the  Implication  was  that  It  would  be  the 
Bengali  administration. 

Mr.  Kaul  said  it  was  expected  that  the 
Bangladesh  government  would  bring  Its 
charges  against  the  Pakstanl  troops  expedi- 
tiously, so  that  repatriation  would  not  be 
held  up. 

Mr.  Kaul's  briefing  today  was  arranged  by 
Invitation — several  Indian  newsmen  were 
called  by  telephone  and  atsked  to  attend.  No 
representatives  of  foreign  news  organizations 
were  informed. 

The  Foreign  Secretary's  remarks  seemed  to 
run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  promises 
given  by  India's  army  commander.  Gen. 
8.  H.  F.  J.  Manekshaw,  In  his  call  Dec.  15  to 
the  Pakistani  troops  to  surrender. 

In  that  message,  addressed  to  Lieut.  Gen. 
A.  A.  K.  Nlazl,  the  Pakistani  commander  In 
East  Pakistan,  General  Manekshaw  repeated 
a  pledge  "that  I  would  guarantee  safety  of 
all  your  military  and  paramilitary  forces  who 
surrender  to  me  In  Bangladesh  and  complete 
protection  to  foreign  nationals,  ethnic 
minorities  and  personnel  of  West  Pakistan 
origin,  no  matter  who  they  may  be." 

"DIONTTT  AND  RESPECT"  PLEDGED 

"I  give  you  my  solemn  assurance,"  he  said, 
"that  personnel  who  surrender  shall  be 
treated  with  dignity  and  respect  that  soldiers 
are  entitled  to  and  I  will  abide  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  conventions." 


There  was  no  hint  in  General  Manekshaw  s 
surrender  call  that  the  Indian  Army  might 
hand  over  either  civilian  collaborators  or 
Pakistani  military  personnel  to  the  seces- 
sionist regime  for  war-crimes  prosecution. 

However,  evidence  of  wide-scale  atrocities 
and  massacres  by  Pakistani  troops  and  col- 
laborators against  the  Bengali  population 
has  been  confirmed  by  foreign  diplomats  and 
other  Independent  observers  In  East  Pakistan. 
Diplomats  generally  agree  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Bengalis  were  killed  during  the 
nine  months  of  military  repression,  which 
began  last  March  In  an  attempt  to  end  the 
Bengali  autonomy  movement. 

The  Bengali  desire  for  revenge  Is  running 
extremely  high,  and  the  Indian  authorities 
may  view  the  holding  of  some  war-crimes 
trials  as  a  way  of  satisfying  the  public  passion 
for  retribution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  283— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC   COMMITTEE 

*  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  283 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  three 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  report  on 
the  January  1972  Economic  Report  of  the 
President. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    BISOLUnON    275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BEtLMON> 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  275,  authorizing  Sen- 
ators to  hire  interns. 

SEUhTZ   KESOLtrrlON    281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  281. 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  prohibiting  the  use  of 
any  environmental  or  geophysical  modi- 
fication activity  as  a  weapon  of  war,  or 
the  carrying  out  of  any  research  or 
experimentation  with  respect  thereto. 


CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORITY  POR 
REGULATION  OF  EXPORTS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1076 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAPT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  218)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969. 


955  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1),  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

AMENDMENT     NO       1048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1048  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  3161)  to  protect  marine  mammals;  to 
establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion; and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    9SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevinson.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney)  was 
added  as  a  co6E>onsor  of  amendment  No. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FOREIGN    'DUMPrNG- 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  mate- 
rial prepared  by  the  American  Chain 
Association,  regarding  the  adverse  effects 
that  foreign  "dumping"  is  having  on 
their  industry. 

The  "dumping"  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  country  comes  primarily  from 
Japan.  The  Japanese  Government  en- 
courages export  shipments  to  the  United 
States  by  permitting  formation  of  ex- 
port cartels  through  the  Ministry  of  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Industry.  Fur- 
ther, various  tax  shelters  are  given  to 
Japanese  firms  involved  in  export  busi- 
ness and  special  reduced  ocean  freight 
rates  are  provided  for  shipments  to  the 
United  States. 

The  American  chain  indu.«try  has  not 
been  placed  in  an  unfavorable  po3ition 
by  unproductive  work  rules  or  lack  of 
modem  equipment  and  technology.  In 
fact.  Just  the  opposite  is  true  in  the  in- 
dustry. During  the  last  5  years,  the  seven 
U,S.  roller  chain  manufacturers  have 
spent  over  $19  million  on  plant  and  ma- 
chinery alone.  This  figure  represents  4 
percent  of  the  total  sales  for  this  5-year 
period  and  amounts  to  approximately  all 
of  the  after-tax  profits  of  these  firms. 
The  industry  has.  in  addition,  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  tooling,  manufacturing 
engineering,  systems  engineering,  opera- 
tor training,  working  condition  improve- 
ments, and  safety.  Yet  already  the  Amer- 
ican chain  industry  has  lost  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  and 
projections  are  for  even  greater  losses  in 
the  future.  Additionally,  1,500  industry- 
jobs  have  been  lost  directly  as  a  result  of 
"dumping"  from  foreign  competition. 
Thousands  of  Jobs  may  be  lost  if  correc- 
tive action  is  not  taken  by  the  Congress 

I  am  not  advocating  protectionist  trade 
policies,  or  legislative  action  such  as  the 
Hartke-Burke  bill;  but  I  do  believe  that 
reasonable  and  equitable  policies  must  he 
developed  to  insure  fairness  in  interna- 
tional trade.  Antidumping  procedures  are 
complex,  time-consuming,  and  costly. 
The  Treasury  Department  requires  at 
least  12  months  to  process  a  complaint 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  needs  a  mini- 
mum of  3  months.  Our  "dumping"  laws 
quite  often  fail  to  discourage  the  off- 
shore manufacturer  from  taking  hi? 
chances,  as  violation  does  not  result  in 
penalties  being  levied. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  review 
our  antidumping  laws  and  our  trade  pol- 
icies specifically  with  the  Japanese.  Free 
trade  certainly  should  prevail,  but  this 
trade  must  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both 
parties. 
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PROPOSED  STANDARDS  AND  PRO- 
CEDURES FOR  WATER  RESOURCE 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
\^ednesday,  March  15,  the  senior  Sena- 
te r  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph)  , 
cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  discussed  the  Water  Resource 
Cjuncil's  proposed  standards  and  pro- 
cf  dures.  Following  his  remarks,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
Ellender),  chairman  of  the  Committee 
oil  Appropriittions,  also  discussed  the 
proposed  standards  and  procedures. 

I  believe  these  discussions  are  very 
tihiely.  They  have  performed  a  real  serv- 
ic5  to  the  Senate  in  focusing  attention 
oil  the  problem  of  the  future  develop- 
nient  of  our  water  resources. 

The  standards  and  procedures  as  pro- 
posed will  have  a  very  serious  impact  on 
future  planning  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
niers.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
tie  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Not  only 
tl  at.  but  on  projects  of  these  agencies 
w  lich  have  been  authorized  for  5  or  more 
y(  ars  and  on  which  construction  or  other 
si  nilar  activity  has  not  commenced.  A 
pi  eliminary  review  indicates  that  better 
tl  an  50  percent  of  the  projects  in  this 
i  tegory  would  not  show  economic  justl- 
fii  ation  under  the  proposed  opportunity 
cc  St  of  money  theory  for  determining 
the  discount  rate  for  economic  evalua- 
ti  )n. 

Congress  has  delegated  to  the  Water 
R;sources  Council  the  responsibility  of 
e^ablishing  standards  and  procedures 
evaluation  of  water  resource  projects. 
Stch  standards  and  procedures  would 
implemented  upon  approval  by  the 
ident. 

The  Council  established  a  task  force 

develop  and  test  the  new  procedures. 
Alter  several  years'  study  the  task  force 

lort  was  released.  That  report  appears 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  Eind 
erves  to  be  implemented. 

The  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 

ihough  not  a  member  of  the  Council, 
insisted  on  a  number  of  changes 

lich  are  inconsistent  with  existing 
t  itutes. 

I  am  certain  that  Congress,  in  dele- 
gating authority  to  the  Coimcil,  intended 
the  Council  would  develop  the 
t^dards  with  the  framework  of  exlst- 
law.  The  original  task  force  recom- 
mendations, as  far  as  I  can  determine, 
comply  with  the  existing  statutes. 

p  expect  to  submit  a  statement  to  the 
"Water  Resources  Council  urging  adop- 

itn  of  the  task  force  report  as  orlei- 

lly  prepared.  I  ursre  other  Senators  to 
cdmmunicate  their  views  on  this  im- 
P(  rtant  matter  to  the  Council. 
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CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
BILL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  pending 
m  the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  S.  983. 
th°  bill  to  establish  a  Consumer  Safety 
As  ency.  One  impwrtant  issue  in  the  bill, 
liich  is  a  subject  of  considerable  con- 
.■ersy,  is  its  proposed  administration 
a  new  Independent  agency  and 
hether  It  should  include  the  present 
Fc  od  and  Drug  Administration  which  is 
new  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare.  The  bill  would  cre- 
ate a  separate  Consumer  Safety  Agency. 
The  administration,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  is  opposed  to  this  feature 
of  the  bill. 

As  of  now,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
close the  action  of  the  committee  or  to 
mdicate  the  position  of  any  member  ex- 
cept myself.  I  am  opposed  to  creating 
another  independent  agency  and  believe 
that  consumer  safety  legislation  should 
remain  as  a  part  of  the  health  programs 
of  HEW. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Sec- 
retary Elliot  L.  Richardson  recently  re- 
leased a  statement  setting  forth  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  independent 
agency.  His  observations  are  brief,  clear, 
and.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  logical.  I 
believe  it  would  profit  the  Senate  to  read 
his  statement.  Therefore,  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

St.^tement  of  Secret.\ry  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son. Department  of  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Bill.  S.  983. 
which  would  establish  a  separate  consumer 
safety  agency,  would  actually  sell  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  a  phony  bill  of  goods  by  mov- 
ing away  from,  rather  than  toward,  greater 
product  safety  for  the  consumer. 

This  bill  for  a  separate  agency  Is  regres- 
sive. It  would  deal  the  cause  of  consumer 
safety  a  crushing  setback. 

It  would  abandon  the  field  to  exploiters  of 
the  consumer  by  destroying  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  regulation.  It  would  create  a  seri- 
ous vacuum — one  lasting  as  long  as  three 
years^lnto  which  the  e.xplolters  could  move 
while  the  new  agency  is  being  set  into  mo- 
tion. It  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
public  health  and  the  public  purse. 

This  Administration  has  submitted  Its 
own  strong  product  safety  legislation  to  the 
Congress  along  with  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent committing  HEW  to  establi.shlng  with- 
in the  Department  a  new  consumer  safety 
administration  which  would  have  an  up- 
graded Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  its 
core. 

Yet.  to  my  complete  disbelief,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Commit tt^e  seems  to  have  chosen 
to  counter  this  strong  prop,-)sa!  by  adding  to 
it  a  disruptive  reorganization  which  threat- 
ens to  harm  the  heslth  concern.s  of  consum- 
ers. 

Instead  of  helping  consumers,  the  regres- 
sive bill  now  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  moves  counter  to  tills  with  Its 
load  of  fatal  flaws: 

It  would  slow  duwn  the  Increasing  momen- 
tum the  FDA  and  HEW  have  been  building 
in  consumer  safety. 

It  would  destroy  vitrU  relati^.nshlps  be- 
tween the  FDA's  food,  dr;:g.  cosmetic,  and 
product  safety  regulatorv  processes  and  the 
other  health  responsibilities  of  HEW. 

It  would  require  duplication  of  health  ac- 
cident and  Injury  data  collection  which  is 
now  centralized  in  HEW. 

It  would  Inevitably  follow  the  path  of  other 
so-called  independent  regulatory  agencies 
which  have  not  fared  as  weil  in  budget  terms 
as  those  within  Departments  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

It  runs  counter  to  the  recommendations 
of  numerous  bipartisan  national  commission 
studying  Federal  executive  organization  In 
recent  years,  all  of  which  have  recommended 
consolidation,  not  further  fragmentation,  of 
Federal  agencies  and  departments. 

Public  health  Is  a  prime  responsibility  of 


HEW  and  this  will  not  change.  FDA.  as  part 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  now  draws  on 
the  total  health  resources  of  HEW.  A  sep- 
arate agency  would  find  such  wide  ranging 
support  impossible  to  acquire. 

HEW  Is  seeking  a  70  percent  Increase  in 
the  PDA  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year— 
the  largest  increase  for  this  agency  in  its 
Iiistory.  For  the  first  time,  the  FDA  will  have 
the  people  and  the  money  it  needs  to  do  its 
job. 


FALSE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  evidence  of  false  economy 
that  I  have  recently  come  across  in  con- 
nection with  next  year's  Federal  budget 
beginning  on  July  1. 1  have  been  informed 
that  personnel  funds  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  will  require  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice decrease  the  number  of  people  now 
employed,  and  will  prevent  the  hiring  of 
temporary  help  during  the  summer  sea- 
son when  much  of  the  work  is  done  on 
our  National  Forests.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  budget  for  the  Forest 
Service  in  fiscal  year  1973  will  require  the 
reduction  In  the  work  force  of  close  to  a 
thousand  employees. 

I  find  this  economy  both  strange  and 
disturbing.  At  a  time  when  the  public  is 
calling  for  better  management  of  our 
forest  resources,  when  the  public  con- 
siders the  environment  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant problem  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  this  administration  chooses  to  cut 
back  on  the  number  of  foresters  available 
to  estimate  timber  sales  and  the  number 
of  temporary  forest  employees  available 
to  perform  thinning,  reforestation,  and 
other  forest  improvement  tasks. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job  in  managing  Federal  timber  lands. 
Yet,  constructive  and  environmentally 
sound  forestry,  practiced  by  professional 
foresters,  can  only  be  obtained  when 
there  are  enough  U.S.  Forest  Service  per- 
sonnel to  do  the  job. 

I  call  on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
to  revise  his  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  request  enough  money  to 
give  the  United  States  a  quality  tirnber 
management  program.  Failure  to  replant 
unused  forest  land,  inadequately  pre- 
pared timber  sales,  and  tardy  timber 
sales  can  often  be  traced  to  the  lack  of 
personnel.  Let  is  not  continue  this  short- 
sighted practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  A.  Robert  Smith,  refer- 
ring to  the  Forest  Service's  personnel 
problem,  and  published  in  the  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune  on  February  7,  1972.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Carl 
Moore,  president  of  the  Clearwater  Eco- 
nomic Development  Association,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb   Smith   Report:    Fewer   Timbeb   Sales 
(By  Robert  A.  Smith) 

Washington. — The  Forest  Service  estl- 
matee  that  It  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  pro- 
duction of  timber  from  the  national  forests 
by  about  10  per  cent  dtirlng  the  coming  fiscal 
year  because  of  an  order  Issued  by  President 
Nixon. 

The  order.  Issued  last  August,  requires  all 
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federal  agencies  to  reduce  their  manpower 
by  at  least  5  per  cent  by  July  1,  1972. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Forest  Service  will 
be  forced  to  operate  with  some  3,000  fewer 
employes  dtulng  the  fiscal  year  that  begins 
next  July  1,  according  to  Paul  Neff,  head  of 
the  agency's  timber  management  division. 

The  Impxact  of  the  Nixon  order  could  be 
even  more  severe  on  timber  production  In 
future  years,  Neff  Indicated,  but  he  declined 
to  estimate  how  great  the  reduction  might 
be. 

Neff  met  with  regional  foresters  from  all 
regions  and  Alaska  at  Portland  recently  to 
"study  the  problem  of  doing  a  quality  Job 
with  reduced  numbers  of  people,"  he  re- 
ported, 

'We  are  going  to  have  a  very  difficult  job 
of  meeting  our  commitments  with  reduced 
personnel,"  he  added. 

Neff  noted  that  the  Forest  Service  office  at 
San  Francisco  had  Invited  its  lumber  com- 
pany customers  to  meet  with  Forest  Service 
offici.als  to  see  what  coull  be  done  in  a  co- 
operative manner  to  keep  production  from 
lagging,  but  with  a  forecast  similar  to  his 
that  manpower  cutbacks  will  Inevitably  Im- 
pair future  Umber  sales. 

LOWEB    ceiling 

Tiie  Forest  Service,  due  to  Nixon's  order. 
has  been  given  a  manpower  celling  of  20,575 
full  timber  permanent  employes  to  which  it 
must  adjust  by  July  1,  a  reduction  of  869 
from  its  June  30,  1971,  complement  of  21,444. 

In  addition,  2.100  temporary  and  part- 
time  employes  must  be  dropped  or  not  hired 
this  coming  year.  Neff  said  this  would  In- 
cUide  timber  cruisers,  scalers,  surveys  crews, 
summer  fire  crews  and  men  hired  for  slash 
disposal,  thinning,  reforestation  and  other 
timber  stand  Improvement  work. 

To  achieve  these  reductions,  the  Forest 
Ser-.  ice  simply  won't  replace  men  who  retire 
or  quit  or  transfer  to  other  agencies.  Neff 
said,  in  hopes  that  attrition  will  fulfill  the 
objective  of  the  president's  order  and  not  re- 
quire layoffs  on  July  1. 

"This  win  affect  Forest  Service  programs 
across  the  board,"  he  said.  "The  big  Impact 
is  in  the  regions  where  most  of  the  employes 
are  and  where  most  of  the  work  Is  done.  We 
are  losing  people  of  great  experience." 

time  lag 

The  reason  the  Impact  of  the  cutbacks 
may  be  more  severe  than  a  10  per  cent  pro- 
duction cut  In  future  years  Is  that  there  Is 
a  time  lag  of  from  three  to  five  years  be- 
tween the  decision  to  offer  a  certain  stand 
of  timber  and  the  actual  sale. 

We  take  aerial  photographs,  survey  the 
area,  design  the  •  •  •  "Troads,  the  timber 
has  to  be  marked  and  cruised,  then  the  sale 
must  be  reviewed  from  an  environmental 
standpoint,  and  for  Its  effect  on  wildlife,  etc.," 
Neff  explained.  "On  a  big  sale  this  could  take 
five  years." 

The  cutback  In  manpower  will  simply  slow 
down  the  process  by  which  new  timber  sales 
can  be  prepared,  unless  manpower  is  shifted 
from  other  Forest  Service  programs  Into 
timber  management. 

■We  could  short  other  programs  and  put 
people  Into  timber  but  this  gives  us  a  black 
eye."  said  Neff.  Indicating  he  doubted  this 
was  likely. 

"We  want  to  be  able  to  put  our  timber 
on  the  market  but  we  can't  do  It  and  pre- 
fect the  environment  without  sufficient  per- 
sonnel," he  added. 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice starting  July  1,  as  outlined  by  Nixon 
for  Congress  last  month,  showed  a  modest  In- 
crease of  $5  million  for  forest  land  manage- 
ment— but  apparently  this  will  be  more  than 
eaten  up  by  pay  raises  for  those  employes 
who  survive  the  manpower  reduction  order. 
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Cleabwater  Economic  Development 

Association,  Inc., 
Moscow,  Idaho,  March,  3. 1972. 
Senator  Frank  Chtjbch, 
Senator  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Clear- 
water Economic  Development  Association  to 
write  you  regarding  the  relationship  between 
economic  development  in  our  District,  the 
Increased  environmental  protection  needs 
requirements,  and  reductions  In  personnel 
for  harvesting  timber  on  Forest  Service 
lands. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  those  supporting 
greater  efforts  to  protect  our  environment.  It 
Is  one  of  our  most  treasured  assets  and  we 
must  continue  to  keep  It  and  Improve  it  Ui 
northern  Idaho. 

We  also  believe  It  Is  important  to  harvest 
the  extensive  and  valuable  forest  resources 
when  their  time  comes  due  m  the  forests 
managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
Timber  Resources  Review  report  of  a  few 
years  ago  stating  approximately  40%  of  the 
timber  grown  in  Idaho  each  year  Is  lost  to 
Insect  and  disease  Is  of  major  concern  to  us 
since  we  know  a  large  part  of  this  loss  occurs 
on  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  land  within  the 
Clearwater  Economic  Development  District. 
The  vast  areas  of  mature,  overmature,  and 
damage  prone  forest  stands  needs  a  harvest- 
ing treatment  to  avoid  major  loss  of  this 
vital  resource  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  the  re- 
cently announced  cuts  In  staffing  of  the  local 
National  Forests  which  are  already  being 
reflected  In  disastrous  reductions  in  timber 
available  for  our  forest  industries  is  highly 
distressing.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  mandates 
of  Congress  to  implement  environmental 
quality  legislation  and  at  the  same  tune 
maintain  a  program  of  sound  forest  manage- 
ment are  diametrically  in  opposition  if  staff- 
ing Is  not  maintained  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. This  conflict  Is  resulting  In  tro'-en- 
dous  loss  to  both  the  United  States  in  dollars 
and  our  region  In  economic  and  environ- 
mental health.  From  the  viewpoint  of  an 
organization  whose  purpose,  supported  by 
Federal  policy  and  financing,  is  to  support 
the  development  of  this  rural  area  It  ap- 
pears a  requisite  that  adequate  staffing  of 
the  local  National  Forests  Is  a  necessity. 

Sound  Investment  of  public  money,  pro- 
tection of  public  resources  and  welfare,  and 
maintaining  necessary  Industry,  tax  base, 
and  communities  all  seem  to  dictate  that 
proper  staffing  of  our  National  Forests  be 
given  first  priority  consideration. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  might  be 
able  to  successfully  work  to  accomplish  the 
changes  which  are  so  seriously  needed  to 
protect  the  people  of  our  District  and  Its 
very  valuable  resources  and  the  great  finan- 
cial loss  occurring  to  the  United  States. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Carl  C.  Moore. 

President . 


HON.  KENNETH  RUSH.  FORMER  AM- 
BASSADOR TO  GERMANY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  March  19, 
contains  a  fine  article  reviewing  the  dis- 
tinguished service  of  Kenneth  Rush  while 
Ambassador  to  Germany. 

According  to  the  Post  headline,  Mr. 
Rush,  who  is  now  Deputy  Secretary  of 
E>efense,  "registered  surprising  success" 
while  Ambassador.  I  would  only  comment 
that  his  success  was  not  surprising  to 
those  of  us  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Rush  has  now  stepped  into  the 
spot  recently  vacated  by  another  good 


friend  of  mine,  David  Packard.  One  can 
only  marvel  at  the  Nation's  good  fortune 
in  being  served  so  well  by  such  dedicat-ed 
men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ui:animous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-US.  Ambassador  to  Bonn  Registered  Sur- 
prising  Success 
(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Bonn,  March  18. — The  ambassador's  suite 
In  the  U.S.  embtissy  sprawling  alongside  the 
Rhine  has  been  empty  for  three  weeks,  and 
the  Bonn  cocktail  circuit  is  :iow  trying  to 
guess  the  name  of  the  next  occupant. 

Amid  all  the  speculation,  there  is  one  point 
on  which  everyone  seems  agreed;  VSTioever 
does  come  is  gomgf  to  be  measured  for  a  long 
time  against  the  man  who  sat  in  the  ambas- 
sador's office  for  the  preceding  two  and  a  half 
years. 

He  Is  Kenneth  Rush,  a  former  president  of 
New  York's  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  who  left 
corporate  life  in  1969  to  begin  a  new  career  In 
government  service.  Now,  Washington  Is 
about  to  get  Its  first  good  look  at  him  as  he 
takes  on  the  job  of  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense. 

Rush  came  to  Bonn  under  circumstances 
that  had  this  capital  prepared  to  be  unim- 
pressed by  "dcr  Amerlkansche  manager."  But. 
by  the  time  of  his  departure,  he  had  earned  a 
prominent  iiiche  in  the  galaxy  of  high-pow- 
ered diplomatic  tsilent  that  Wa.shlngton  has 
had  here  during  the  post-'.var  period. 

The  landmark  of  his  tenure  was  the  four- 
power  Berlin  agreement,  cited  by  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  as  one  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  major  achievements.  Rush 
was  the  principal  ball-carrier  for  the  Western 
allies  during  the  17  months  of  ardviou=  ne- 
gotiation leading  to  the  agreement 

French  Amba-ssador  Jean  Sauyagnargues, 
one  of  the  other  Berlin  negotiators,  sun^.nied 
up  Rush's  performance  by  remarking:  "He's 
a  big-league  talent."  And  another  diplomat 
added:  "The  Berlin  agreement  Is  Rush's 
monument.  More  than  anyone  else,  he's  the 
man  who  did  it." 

Outwardly,  the  white-haired  61 -year-old 
Rush  does  not  seem  the  sort  of  man  to  inspire 
such  accolades.  Soft-spoken  and  courteou"= 
almost  to  the  point  of  diffidence,  he  fre- 
quently gives  people  expecting  t^:.  encounter 
a  hard-charging  buslnessmrm  an  impression 
of  country-boy  Innocence. 

NAIVr     BUT     INFLrFNTIAL 

Tr.e  Germans,  who  seemed  to  like  him  im- 
mensely, were  never  really  able  to  figure  him 
out.  More  than  o::e  Bojin  official  has  come 
away  from  an  encounter  with  Rush  asking. 
"Can  a  man  who  seems  too  naive  really  be  so 
influential?" 

The  answer,  as  the  Berlin  agreement  de- 
monstrates, apparently  is  yes.  Indeed.  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt's  government  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  result  that  West  German 
diplomats  lately  have  taken  to  asking  Ameri- 
can corresponde-.ts  wistfully  whether  Rush 
might  some  day  become  secretary  of  state. 

It  was  not  always  that  way.  At  the  same 
time.  Rush  was  named  to  the  Bonn  embassy, 
the  West  Germans,  accustomed  to  such 
heavy-hlttlng  predeces-sors  as  Lucius  Clay, 
John  D.  MeCIoy,  David  Bruce  and  George 
McGhee.  tended  to  dismiss  him  as  simply  not 
In  the  same  leagtie. 

None  of  the  omens  looked  very  good. 
Rush's  Immediate  predece.^^sor,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  had  spent  only  a  year  In  Bonn  and 
had  acquired  a  reputation  for  using  the  em- 
bassy as  a  place  to  hang  his  hat  be* ween 
visits  to  Europe's  leading  golf  course.'^  Then. 
President  Nixon  compounded  the  trouble  by 
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top  things  off.  Rush,  In  his  Senate  coa- 

tlon  hearing,  airily  dismissed  bis  lack 

German  with  the  remark  that  most  of 

people  he  would  be  dealing  with  spoke 

;ish.  Summing  up  the  prevailing  German 

,  the  Influential  weekly,  Die  Zelt.  sniffed: 

only  qualification  he  lacks  as  a  dlplo- 

l3  diplomatic  experience." 

one  person  not  bothered  by  his  ap- 

lack  of  credentials  was  Rush  himself. 

would  later  remark;  "I  managed  to  be- 

!    president   of .  Union    Carbide,    and    I 

.'t  studied  any  chemistry  either." 

B«sldes."  he  added,   "I've  been  a  lawyer 

my  adult  life,   and  a  lawyer  is  always 

Ived  in  negotiation,  always  being  thrust 

entirely  new  situations  where  you  have 

quire  an  instant  expertise." 

TAtJOHT    NtJCON 

also    had    another    quallflcation    that 
prove   very   Important.   Back   In   the 
s,    when   he    had    served    briefly    as    an 
tant  law  professor  at  Duke  University, 
of  his  students  had  been  a  young  fellow 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 
relationship   had   endured.   Rush,   It 
became  apparent,  had  the  "special  ac- 
'    coveted    by    every    ambassador.    This, 
with  his  obvious  inner  drive  and  his 
ing  skill,  quickly  made  Bonn  forget 
inability  to  speak  German. 

way  in  which  he  put  It  all  together 
;    evident    during    the    Berlin    talkfi. 
familiar  with   the  secret   bargaining 
that  Rush  quickly  emerged  as  unofflclal 
■  n    of    the    Western    team   by    demon- 
that  he  could  spar  across  a  con- 
table  with  a  skill  fully  equal  to  that 
Soviet  Union's  old  pro,  Ambassador 
A.  Abraslmov. 
when  the  talks  seemed  In  danger  of 
•ing,  Rush  went  directly  to  Mr.  Nixon 
convinced  him  to  have  a  talk  with  So- 
Porelgn  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko.  The 
"  it  later  became  known,  was  to  put  the 
ktlons  on  the  track  to  an  agreement 
the  West  won  more  concessions  than 
originally  thought  possible, 
the  Berlin  accord  was  Rush's  most 
us    success,    many   people    here    attach 
greater  Importance  to  his  work  In  help- 
o  guide  the  German-American  relation- 
through    a   potentially   difficult    tran- 
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EYEBROWS    RAISED 


Shortly  after  Rush's   arrival,   Brandt   led 
Social  Democrats  to  power  for  the  first 
in  the  history  of  the  West   Germany, 
new  chancellor  Immediately  embarked 
bold  policy  with  overtures  of  friendship 
Eastern  Europe  that  raised  eyebrows  about 
;her  Bonn  was  moving  away  from  its  tra- 
ditional  dependence  on   Washington. 

T<  complicate  matters,  a  lot  of  people  In 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  had  the  feeling 
that  the  United  States  had  slighted  them  by 
favo-lng  the  Christian  Democrats  in  power 
The  arecedlng  20  years.  (To  this  day.  many 
rani -and -file  Social  Democratic  deputies  in 
the  Bundestag  will  not  accept  an  Invitation 
to  t;  le  American  embassy. 

TT  e  situation  was  fraught  with  potential 
for  J  rictlon  between  the  two  allies.  And  many 
preqlcted  that  Rush,  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
ibllcan  representing  conservative  gov- 
rtent.  would  never  be  able  to  establish  a 
capable  of  bridging  the  gap  with  the 
SoclkUst  Brandt. 
T«  t,  the  two  men  confounded  all  the  pre- 
l3ns.  After  satisfying  himself  that 
dt's  allegiance  to  the  Western  alliance 
constant.  Rush  became  the  individual 
responsible  for  turning  Washington's 
suspicion  of  Brandt's  Eastern  policy 
solid  support  for  the  chancellor's  initia- 


T>e  gratitude  that  this  earned  him  from 


Brandt  and  the  Social  Democratic  leadership 
was  underscored  only  a  few  days  ago.  To  the 
surpise  of  almost  everyone.  Herbert  Wehner. 
the  terrible-tempered  parliamentary  leader 
of  the  Social  Democrats  and  a  man  regarded 
by  many  as  anti-American,  rose  in  the 
Bundestag  to  deliever  an  emotional  tribute 
to  Rush  for  "his  services  to  Germany." 

One  American  foreign  service  officer  who 
worked  under  Rush  puts  it  this  way:  "It 
could  very  well  be  that  the  Brandt  govern- 
ment will  someday  be  remembered  as  the 
one  that  cut  the  cord  of  .America's  post-war 
tutelage  of  the  West  Germans  and  moved 
them  toward  reasserting  their  Independence 
in  foreign  policy,  in  a  situation  like  that,  the 
old  proconsul  types  like  CTay  and  McCloy 
could  not  have  functioned  without  kicking 
up  a  lot  of  trouble  and  resentment. 

■•Ru.sh  was  precisely  the  right  guy  for  the 
time — a  low-key  type  who  doesn't  throw 
hi?  weight  around,  but  able  to  Identify  the 
duality  of  German-.^merlcan  Interests  and 
keep  them  from  running  off  the  track." 

"I  don't  want  to  overestimate  his  role." 
he  concluded,  "but  If  Ken  Rush  hadn't  been 
here  things  cculd  well  have  moved  In  a 
way  where  you  would  never  have  seen  that 
picture  !n  the  new^pp.pers  last  December  of 
Willy  Brandt  and  Richard  Nixon  glad-hand- 
ing each  other  in  Key  Bi«cayne." 


RENEGOTIATION  OP  AIR  RIGHTS 
TREATY  WITH  IRISH  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  communication  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  concerning  the  desire  of 
this  administration  to  force  the  Irish 
Government  to  renegotiate  its  treaty 
■svith  us  regarding  air  rights. 

The  communication  is  self-explana- 
tory, but  I  should  like  to  point  out  what 
should  be  obvious:  That  this  is  not  the 
time  for  our  Government  to  take  such 
unilateral  action  against  the  sadly  trou- 
bled Irish  Republic.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  tragedies  which  have  taken  place  in 
Londonderry.  It  would  seem  that  the 
British  Government  has  not  been  able 
to  resolve  the  many  injustices  which  have 
been  visited  upon  the  oppressed  Catho- 
lic minority  in  the  North. 

History  should  be  clear  In  this  regard, 
for  after  the  Easter  Uprising  of  1916, 
when  the  seven  signatories  of  the  Proc- 
lamation for  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  Republic,  who  were 
Thomas  Clarke,  Sean  MacDarmanda. 
P.  H.  Pearse,  James  Connolly,  Thomas 
MacDonagh,  Eamonn  Cearmt,  and 
Joseph  Plunkett.  were  all  shot  in  Dublin 
by  a  British  firing  squad.  Roger  Case- 
ment, who  was  also  sentenced  to  death, 
stated: 

If  English  authority  be  omnipotent,  Irish 
hope  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  that  power, 
excels  its  authority  and  renews  with  each 
generation  the  claims  of  the  last.  The  cause 
that  begets  this  Indomluble  persistency,  the 
faculty  of  preserving  through  centuries  of 
misery  the  remembrance  of  lost  liberty,  this 
surely  is  the  noblest  cause  that  men  ever 
strove  for.  ever  lived  for,  ever  died  for. 

Nothing  could  be  said  more  succinctly 
and  eloquently  than  these  words.  There- 
fore, at  this  time,  I  make  a  plea  that  these 
people,  both  in  the  North  and  South,  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences and  that  this  Government  of 
ours  should  not  add  to  their  misery  in  the 


matter  of  economic  pressures  concerning 
air  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  i972 
Hon.  Secob  D.  BaowNK, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
pursuant  to  Rule  14  of  the  Rules  of  Practice 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regarding 
Docket  No.  23976. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  August  18, 
1971,  the  Department  of  State  notified  the 
Government  of  Ireland  that,  effective  Au- 
gust 18.  1972,  the  right  of  Aerllnte  (Irish  Air- 
lines)  to  serve  New  York  would  be  terminated. 
I  find  this  action  by  the  State  Department  to 
be  most  unpalatable  and  have  told  them  so. 
First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  to  constitute  the 
pursuit  of  a  policy  of  confrontation  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Such  a  policy, 
I  think,  is  particularly  Inappropriate  for  a 
large  and  powerful  nation  to  follow,  vls-a-vl« 
a  comparatively  small  and  weak  nation,  more- 
over, which  is  suffering  from  particularly 
troubled  times. 

This  unilateral  action  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment cannot  be  effective,  however,  without 
action  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  this 
proceeding.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Examiner 
and  the  Board  to  take  no  such  siction. 

Before  the  Board  can  amend  the  foreign 
air  carrier  permit  held  by  Irish  Airlines,  it 
must  find— pursuant  to  Section  402  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act — that  such  action  is  "in 
the  public  interest".  In  my  view  such  action 
would  be  adverse  to  the  public  interest  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First,  as  for  centuries  now  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  have  enjoyed  extremely  warm 
and  amicable  relations.  Literally  millions  of 
.'Americans  look  to  Ireland  as  their  ancestral 
homeland,  and  many  other  millions  have 
been  enriched  by  the  culture  and  traditions 
brought  from  Ireland  by  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  have  migrated  here.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  right  of  Irish  Airlines  to  serve 
New  York  can  only  be  viewed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Ireland  as  a  stunningly 
unfriendly  act,  which  Is  bound  to  embitter 
our  international  relations.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
particularly  ill-timed  act.  All  of  us  are  fully 
aware  of  the  severe  problems  faced  by  Ire- 
land at  the  moment,  and  it  Is  thus  a  particu- 
larly inappropriate  time  for  the  United  States 
to  add  to  those  problems  by  depriving  Ire- 
land's airline  of  Its  principal  source  of  traffic 
and  revenue. 

Secondly,  the  State  Department  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  permit  of  Irish  Air- 
lines because  (according  to  Board  Order  71- 
11-39)  of  a  faUure  to  obtain  an  "equitable 
balance"  in  the  Agreement  between  Ireland 
and  the  United  States.  I  am  fully  behind 
the  proposition  that  our  United  States  car- 
riers must  receive  equitable  treatment  from 
foreign  nations,  but  I  think  such  equity 
must  be  viewed  in  proper  perspective.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  otu-  carriers  sim- 
ply could  not  have  begun  to  operate  trans- 
atlantic service  with  land-based  aircraft 
after  the  second  war  If  they  had  not  been 
permitted  by  Ireland  to  fly  Into  Shannon. 
This  factor  must  be  given  very  great  weight 
when    "equity"    Is    Judged. 

Furthermore.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
for  many  years — from  1945  untU  1958 — our 
United  States  carriers  did  not  have  any 
competition  from  an  Irish  carrier  between 
the  United  States  and  Ireland.  This  factor, 
too.  must  be  given  great  weight  In  Judg- 
ing "equity". 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  three 
United  States  carriers  serve  Ireland  while 
only  one  Irish  carrier  serves  the  U.S.  The 
American  carriers  have  full  rights  to  fly 
beyond  Ireland,  moreover,  while  the  Irish 
carrier  has  no  right  to  fly  beyond  the  United 
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states.  Taking  these  factors  Into  account,  I 
see  no  Inequity  sufficient  to  Justify  what 
could  well  be  the  destruction  of  the  airline 
nf  a  small  and  friendly  nation. 

I  urge  the  Board  not  to  amend  the  permit 
now  held  by  Irish  Airlines.  Falling  such  a 
decision,  I  urge  the  Board  to  defer  action 
on  this  matter  until  the  problem  can  be 
solved  through  further  diplomatic  negoti- 
ation. 

Warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pblx. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  A 
CASE  IN  SUDAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
short  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  world 
was  focused  on  the  country  of  Nigeria 
and  the  bloody  civil  war  for  Biafran  in- 
dependence. The  atrocities  of  mass  tribal 
slaughter,  hunger,  and  starvation  in- 
voked the  horror  and  condemnation  of 
the  civilized  world.  Nations,  service  orga- 
nizations, and  private  citizens  alike 
poured  thousands  of  dollars  and  volun- 
teer hours  into  the  relief  efforts  for  vic- 
tims of  the  African  armageddon.  As  the 
communications  media  and  Red  Cross  ar- 
rived, the  Biafran  civil  war  became  an  in- 
ternational cause  celebre. 

But  the  incidents  of  violence,  war,  and 
atrocity  are  far  greater  than  the  media 
coverage  can  adequately  cover.  While 
one  incident  holds  public  attention 
thousands  of  souls  perish  in  other  con- 
flicts throughout  the  world.  One  striking 
example  was  the  long  and  brutal  con- 
flict in  the  Sudan.  For  16  years  tribe 
fought  tribe,  and  whole  groups  were  an- 
nihilated in  the  process.  The  sensation 
of  Blafra  caught  the  news  and  world 
sympathy,  but  the  nightmare  of  Sudan 
was  no  less  real.  The  genocide  was  no 
less  obnoxious  and  abhorrent  than  the 
genocide  of  Nigeria. 

The  time  has  arrrived  when  genocide 
must  be  outlawed  by  internationally  ac- 
cepted treaties;  when  all  nations  should 
register  their  determination  to  prevent 
and  punish  such  crimes  against  human- 
ity. We  cannot  continue  to  excitedly  de- 
cry one  case  of  wholesale  slaughter  while 
five  more  go  unobserved  and  uncon- 
trolled. Outrage  is  not  enough!  I  urge 
Senators  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion s'wiftly  and  place  America  on  record 
in  opposition  to  such  atrocities. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTE  ON  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  S.  2097 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  illness  in  my  family,  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  to  vote  for  final  passage  of  the 
Conference  Report  on  S.  2097,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 
If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EXPEDITING  BOE- 
ING 747  COMMAND  POST  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  S«iate  to  state- 
ments made  in  a  press  interview  Monday, 
March  20,  1972,  by  former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  David  Packard. 

Secretary  Packard  made  a  strong  plea 


for  an  accelerated  program  to  obtain  747 
aircraft  command  posts  as  an  important 
aspect  of  this  Nation's  nuclear  command 
and  the  deterrent  it  projects. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  747  command 
post  program  in  the  1972  Defense  De- 
partment supplemental  bill,  I  believe  the 
Senate  and  tiie  Congress  should  weigh 
carefully  the  words  and  warnings  by  this 
great  American  who  served  his  country  so 
well  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Secretary  Packard  made  it  clear  that 
the  President's  flexibihty  to  respond  to 
an  enemy  nuclear  attack  is  Limited  with- 
out the  advantages  these  new  airborne 
command  p>osts  would  offer. 

Mr.  President,  so  often  I  have  heard 
Members  of  Congress  chide  the  Defense 
Department  for  not  coming  in  with  a 
supplemental  when  conditions  required 
this  means  of  expediting  a  program. 

The  Defense  Department  has  presented 
a  1972  supplemental  calling  for  the  747's, 
an  earlier  start  on  the  undersea  long- 
range  missile  system,  and  other  needed 
programs.  If  thus  supplemental  is  ignored, 
then  it  will  be  late  this  year  before  these 
programs  can  get  moving.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  supplemental  could  be 
passed  early  enough  to  give  these  pro- 
grams an  important  push  forward  ahead 
of  the  regular  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Packard's 
statements  on  the  747's  and  other  defense 
matters  were  reported  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  Monday,  March  20,  1972,  un- 
der the  headline  "Nuclear  Command 
Weak,  Packard  Warns."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NtrcLEAB  Command  Weak,  Packard  Warns 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  United  States  might  not  be  able  to 
respond  at  all  to  a  siirprlse  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union  b«Kjause  of  weaknesses  in  con- 
trol over  the  nation's  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
according  to  former  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary David  Packard. 

Packard,  who  resigned  In  December  after 
three  years  as  the  No.  2  man  at  the  Penta- 
gon, said  in  an'  Interview  here  that  he  had 
concluded  the  weakest  link  in  the  nation's 
strategic  force  was  in  command  and  control. 

Shortly  before  he  left  the  Pentagon,  he 
signed  an  order  giving  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  direct  personal  respon- 
sibility over  the  missiles  and  bombers  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  missile  sub- 
marines of  the  Navy. 

He  also  strongly  supported  a  proposal,  now 
pending  before  Congress  to  buy  a  fleet  of 
large  Boeing  747  airplanes  to  serve  as  flying 
command  jKists  for  the  top  military  leaders 
and,  possibly,  for  the  President. 

"I  concluded,"  he  said  "that  we  really  bad 
to  move  ahead  on  this  on  a  crash  basis." 

He  was  asked  if  the  danger  was  that  the 
nation  might  not  be  able  to  respond  to  an 
attack  or  that  the  President  might  not  have 
sufficient  flexibility  in  response. 

"It's  the  danger  that  we  might  not  be  able 
to  respond  at  all,"  he  said.  'I  think  we're  in 
good  enough  shape  so  that  woiildn't  happen. 
But  I  thought  this  was  such  an  Important 
aspect  of  the  whole  nuclear  deterrent  that  we 
would  be  Irresponsible  if  we  didn't  do  every- 
thing we  could." 

Inter-service  rivalry  "Is  one  reason  some- 
times the  Joint  chiefs  have  difficulty  making 
a  good  decision."  he  said.  "If  one  of  the  chiefs 
feels   very  strongly  about   an   Issue   there's 


no  mechanism  to  override  it  or  the  other 
chiefs  simply  won't  override  it." 

In  one  case,  he  said,  the  elimination  of 
the  Southern  Command  m  Panama  was  pro- 
posed and  the  chiefs  were  agreeable — except 
for  the  Army. 

"There  was  no  reason  we  shouldn't  stand 
down  the  SouthCom."  he  said.  That's  an 
Army  Command  and  the  Army  held  tight  on 
this.  And  this  one  went  right  up  to  the 
President.  The  Army  felt  it  had  been  cut 
back  too  much." 

In  this  case,  Packard  reported  ruefully, 
the  Army  won  and  the  command  is  still  in 
operation. 

In  another  Instance,  he  said  "coopera- 
tion between  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
Isnt  as  good  as  it  should   oe. "  he  said. 

The  two  services  have  had  difficulty  agree- 
ing on  a  proposal  that  Air  Force  land-based 
planes  be  used  to  help  defend  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  so  the  carrier  planes 
can  go  off  on  attack  missions. 

Packard  said  he  was  impressed  by  how  well 
the  National  Security  Counci;  operation  un- 
der Presidential  Advi.ser  Henry  A  Kissinger 
worked  to  present  ;i  wide  range  of  optlrns 
to  the  President. 

"I'm  a  great  admirer  of  Henry,  "  he  said. 
"I  get  along  well  with  lilm.  I  like  the  guy.  I 
don't  have  any  comments  about  his  style  of 
operating.  It  isn't  my  style  but  I  consider 
Henry  to  be  a  good  friend.  I  don't  go  along 
with  all  this  criticism  of  hlni" 

But  Packard  was  less  complimentary  about 
the  State  Department's  role  In  decision  mak- 
ing. 

"As  I  look  back  on  it,"  he  said.  I  think 
one  of  the  problems  in  the  Stute  Department 
Is  that  they're  not  organized  as  well  as  they 
should  be  to  address   some  cf   these   !.-;Eues. 

"They  had  teams  worklr.g  on  each  country. 
They  didn't  have.  In  my  view,  an  organlza- 
lion  In  which  you  could  see  the  over-all  prob- 
lem." 

At  the  time  of  the  India-Pakistan  war  in 
December,  there  were  complaints  tliat  the 
views  of  the  experts  in  the  State  Department 
did  not  reach  the  decision  making  level. 

"We  know  where  the  State  Department 
people  stood  on  It."  he  said.  "Tliere  wasn't 
any  problem  knowing  what  they  tlT.ught. 
But  they  were  looking  at  this  thing  in  a  very 
narrow  context." 

Packard  revealed  that,  before  the  decision 
to  send  troops  into  Cambodia  m  tiie  spring 
of  1970.  he  had  come  to  U".e  conclusion  that 
such  a  move  was  necessary  If  the  administra- 
tion's Vletnamizatlon  program  was  to  suc- 
ceed. 

"When  I  heard  the  President  had  made  the 
decision  to  go  all  out."  he  said,  "my  reaction 
was,  'Thank  God  we've  got  somebody  that's 
willing  to  btand  up  to  what  needs  to  be 
done.'  " 

One  of  Packard's  major  jobs  in  the  Penta- 
gon was  to  try  to  Improve  the  procurement 
process  In  recent  speeches,  he  hns  told  of  his 
vmhapplness  when  he  was  told  tiy  one  com- 
pany that  it  had  deliberately  bid  too  low  to 
get  a  contract  and  of  his  reaction  when  an- 
other company  tried  t-o  ptit  pressure  on  him 
to  make  a  bad  decision  by  contacting  mem- 
bers of  Congress 

He  refused  to  name  tl.e  two  companies, 
but  he  did  criticize  the  performance  of  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Grtimman  Co  In  the  con- 
tract for  production  of  the  F  14  fighter  plane 

"They  bid  low  on  that,"  lie  said  "It  Just 
kind  of  gripes  me  when  I  come  m  liere  and 
the  Navy  and  Gniniman  make  a  big  pitch 
about  how  they've  got  this  contract  right 
.  .  .  about  how  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  this  contract.  And  two  years  later  they 
come  In  bitching  about  It 

The  company  Informed  the  Defense  De- 
partment It  cannot  accept  a:iy  further  or- 
ders under  the  contract  because  it  will  lose 
money. 

In  addition  to  l.ls  duties  as  board  chair- 
man of  Hewlett  Parkard.  an  electronics  firm. 
Packard  now  is  serving  as  a  board  member 
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lot  Standard  Oil  or  Calif.,  the  CatepUlar 
C:  rp,  and  Trans-World  Airlines  and  will 
head  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Re- 
eirctlon  of  the  President  in  the  San  Fran- 
cs ico  Bay  area. 
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^NIVERSARY  OF  BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  March  25 
irks  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  Byelo- 

people. 

Byelorussia  was  overrun  and  annexed 

the  Muscovite  Russian  Empire  in  the 

h  century.   The  Byelorussians  lived 

ur^der  Russian  czarist  rule  for  more  than 

years.  In  1917  as  the  Red  army  be- 

e  disruptively  involved  with  its  own 

ilutions,    the    Byelorussian    patriots 

id   upon  the  opportunity   to   break 

ay  from  the  Soviet  forces  and  declared 

th  'ir  independence. 

On  February  19.  1918.  the  Byelorussian 

nzres^,  aided  by  the  military,  gained 

co^ripiete  control  of  the  government,  and 

March  25,  the  people  of  this  brave 

ion  declared  Byelorussia  a  free  and 

ereign  country. 

y  a  year  later  their  long-awaited 

ty  was  ended  by  the  military  take- 

of  the  Soviet  Russian  state.  The 

?lorussian  Democratic   Republic  was 

inqorporated  as  an  oppressed  non-Rus- 

colony  of  Soviet  Russia. 

'oday.  March  25  is  the  symbol  of  the 

e-fulfilled  quest  for  national  recog- 

on  and  liberty  for  all  Byelorussians. 

Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent 

ore  the  autocratic  regime  in  control 

he;r  ancestral  land.  As  a  free  people 

a   democratic   nation,   we   recognize 

lorussia's   deprivation   of   independ- 

and  join  her  In  fervent  hope  for  its 

ual  restoration. 


ce 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

r  COOK.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 

and  read  much  about  the  energv- 

s.  On  several  occasions  I  have  made 

v.-n  to  the  Senate,  both  in  committees 

on  the  Senate  floor,  that  I  was  very 

concerned  over  the  impact  that  an 

jy  shortage  would  have  on  the  Na- 

I  have  urged  that  sufficient  funds 

effort  be  made  available  to  seek  out 

'tjhods  for  the  commercial  manufacture 

oth  high  and  low  British  thermal 

gas  from  coal.  To  insure  that  ample 

will  be  available  when  the  manufac- 

process  is  perfected,  I  have  just 

y  urged  the  appropriations  sub- 

for  the  Department  of  the 

appropriations  to  make  avail- 

fimds  to  provide  adequate  research 

the  development  of  technology  for 

reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas. 

research  is  essential  if  we  are  to 

to  disturb  the  land  of  this  Na- 

by  surface  mining. 

are  all  familiar  with  other  pro- 

to  provide  more  gas  for  the  Na- 

.  I  cite  the  importation  of  liquid  nat- 

gas  as  well  as  the  importation  of 

'  hydrocarbons  for  the  manufacture 

Ipgh  British  thermal  unit  gas  as  being 

of  the  most  promising.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 

\  I  hasten  to  add  that  both  of  these 

as  well  as  the  gasification  of 

are  all  several  years  away  and  are 

"  "y  more  expensive  than  nat- 

gas. 
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The  urgency  of  the  problem  is  brought 
home  to  me  when  I  receive  letters  from 
my  State  which  inform  me  that  industry 
and  public  interest  are  suffering  because 
of  a  shortage  of  gas.  This  suffering  is 
note  a  "next  year  problem."  In  many 
instances  small  and  large  industry  is 
being  denied  expansion  because  of  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  gas  supply.  Every 
curtailment  means  less  construction  now 
and  less  opportunity  for  new  jobs  now 
and  will  have  even  more  serious  impact 
on  the  Nation  in  the  future. 

The     Nation  has  some  290.7  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  in  its  proven 
reserve   and   ever    1    quadtrillion   cubic 
feet  in  its  potential  reserves.  The  usage 
rate  last  year  was  about  22  trillion  cubic 
feet.  It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that 
there  is  plenty  of  gas  in  the  ground  to 
meet  our  needs  for  some  years  to  come.  I 
recognize  that  a  very  high  percentage 
of  this  gas  re.-erve  has  been  committed 
by  the  producer  to  the  transporter  and 
in  turn  to  the  distributor.  These  com- 
mitments cover  a  period  of  20  to  30  years 
and  although  the  gas  exists,  its  avail- 
ability to  the  consumer  cannot  be  accel- 
erated unless  new  gas  i.s  produced  or  at 
least  ample  assurance  given  that  produc- 
tion will  be  made  to  recon.stitute  the  re- 
serve and  guarantee  sufficient  supply  to 
fulfill  valid  contracts.  I  believe  that  the 
relea.se  of  reserves  and  the  increase  of 
production  couJd  do  much  to  increase  the 
gas  supply  within  a  relatively  short  time 
range.  I  .submit  that  new  gas  is  not  be- 
ing foimd  because  the  producer  is  im- 
willing  to  risk  his  capital  luitil  he  tan  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  return  on  his  in- 
vestment. 

To  this  end  I  have  sent  a  letter  with  en- 
closures to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  which  I  request  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  have  requested 
that  the  FPC  inform  me  of  any  action 
being  taken  to  provide  incentive  to  en- 
courage this  producer  to  explore  for  new 
gas  fields.  I  have  informed  the  Chair- 
man that  I  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
lending  m.y  support  to  any  reasonable  so- 
lution he  may  offer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vs.  Sen.^te, 
Washington,  DC.  March  17.  1972. 
Hon.  John  N.  Nasshcas, 
Chairman.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Nassikas:  The  consumption  of 
natural  gas  in  quantities  exceeding  produc- 
tion has  given  us  all  reason  to  seek  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  production.  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  Interest  the  testimonv  you 
have  given  to  the  Congress  a.s  well  a.s' your 
statements  In  the  new  media  concerning  this 
critical  shortage. 

.'\3  you  are  aware  I  have  been  most  active 
In  urging  that  ample  funds  and  efforts  be 
made  available  to  develop  methods  for  the 
commercial  .manufacturing  of  both  hli^-h  and 
low  BTtJ  gas  from  coal  I  believe  that  sub- 
stantial progress  Is  being  made  In  :his  area 
Unfortunately,  even  with  the  most  optimistic 
projection,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  coal 
gas  "on  line"  before  1978.  I  am  al.so  aware 
of  the  various  schemes  to  Im.port  liquid 
natural  gas  and  liquid  hydrocarbons  to  be 
used  to  manufacture  natural  gas  The  lead 
time  on  these  programs  is  al^o  .several  years. 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  Is  brought 
home  to  me  when  I  receive  letters  from  my 


state,  such  as  the  two  I  have  enclosed,  which 
highlight  to  me  that  the  problem  is  now.  We 
cannot  wait  several  years  for  the  solution 
Unless  something  Is  done  in  the  very  near 
future  to  make  gas  available  to  the  consumer 
Industry  throughout  the  land  will  suSer  and 
growth  will  cease. 

I  recognize  that  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  known  gas  reserves  has  been  commit- 
ted by  the  producer  to  the  transporter  and 
in  turn  to  the  distributor.  These  contracts 
cover  a  period  of  20  to  30  years  and  although 
ample  gas  exists  to  meet  our  growing  needs, 
it  cannot  be  made  available  unless  new  gas 
is  found  to  reconstitute  the  reserve  to  ensure 
that  at  some  future  date,  there  will  be  suffl- 
cient  gas  to  fulHU  valid  contracts.  I  submit 
that  new  gas  Is  not  being  found  because 
the  producer  is  unwilling  to  risk  his  capital 
uatu  he  cati  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  re- 
turn for  his  Investment. 

As  the  well  head  price  determines  this  re- 
turn to  the  producer  and  since  this  price 
is  fixed  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of 
which  you  are  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  action  is  being  taken  to  provide 
the  Incentive  necessary  to  encourage  the  pro- 
ducer to  explore  for  new  gas  fields.  I  should 
also  like  to  be  Informed  of  any  programs, 
other  than  those  mentioned  In  this  letter] 
which  are  being  pursued  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  gas  avtillable  to  the  consumer. 

I  realize  this  is  a  two  way  street  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
lending  my  full  support  to  any  reasonable 
solution  you  may  have  to  offer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maelow  W.  Cook, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Glasgow-Barren  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc., 

Glasgow,  Ky.,  March  13,  1972. 
Hon.  Mahlow  Cook, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cook:  The  old  adage  "you 
don't  miss  the  water  until  the  well  runs 
dry"  Is  applicable  to  the  gas  situation  In 
Glasgow  and  south  central  Kentucky. 

This  area  is  supplied  with  natirral  gas 
by  the  Western  Kentucky  Gas  Company. 
They  have  just  announced  that  they  are 
unable  to  supply  gas  In  any  amount  to  new 
Industry  or  for  expansion  of  existing  In- 
dustries. This  has  delivered  a  severe  blow 
to  Glasgow. 

One  new  Industry  looking  favorably  at 
Glasgow  for  a  new  plant  location  has  been 
refused  gas.  Three  of  our  largest  Industries 
are  planning  expansions;  they  are  Tyson 
Bearing  Company,  subsidiary  of  SKP  In- 
dustries, makers  of  tapered  rolling  bearings. 
with  a  4y2  million  dollar  expansion  program 
ready  to  go;  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons,  largest 
commercial  printer  In  the  world,  opened  a 
new  plant  In  Glasgow  In  1970,  and  will  prob- 
ably double  their  plant  In  the  near  future, 
and  Gulf -Western,  who  operates  three  di- 
visions in  Glasgow — P.  Sorenaen  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Glasgow  Industries,  and  MB  Corpora- 
tion. These  three  expansions  could  mean 
up  to  1000  new  Joba  for  Glasgow  and  sur- 
rounding communities — but  unless  they  can 
get  assurance  of  gas  supply,  their  plans  will 
have  to  be  shelved! 

There  seems  to  be  two  factors  that  have 
caused  this  shortage: 

No.   1,  the  price  of  gas  at  the  well  head. 

No.  2,  the  blocking  of  off-shore  drilling 
and  the  pipe  line  to  the  north  slope  of 
Alaska. 

Both  of  these  factors  are  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and,  as  the  situa- 
tion has  become  critical,  not  only  locally 
but  nationally,  some  action  should  be  taken 
Immediately  to  relieve  thla  situation. 

Any  assistance  you  can  give  will  be  great- 
ly appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 

Leslie  Moran, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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New  Farmers  National  Bank, 

Glasgow,  Ky.,  March  13, 1972. 
Hon.  Marlow  Cook, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  Western  Kentucky  Gas 
Oomp>any  supplies  natural  gas  to  Glasgow 
and  Barren  County.  They  presently  are  un- 
able to  make  tiny  additional  gas  for  Indus- 
trial consumption.  They  state  that  the  rea- 
son for  this  restriction  on  the  use  of  gas  is 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  will  not, 
or  can  not,  make  any  additional  gas  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  Industrial  consumers 
In  this  area. 

We  need  your  assistance  to  see  that  every 
possible  effort  Is  made  to  lift  the  above  re- 
striction to  enable  the  industries  In  Barren 
County  to  continue  their  normal  expansions. 
Among  those  Industries  that  are  presently 
located  In  Glasgow  that  have  had  to  poet- 
pone  expansion  plans  are : 

1.  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Co..  a  leading  com- 
mercial printer,  have  Immediate  future  plans 
to  double  the  size  of  their  present  plant. 

2.  Tyson  Bearing  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  SKP,  which  manufactures  tapered  roller 
bearings,  has  been  planning  a  major  expan- 
sion for  the  near  future. 

3.  Glasgow  Industries,  Inc ,  P.  Sorenson 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  M.  B.  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 
manufactures  new  and  repalrment  automo- 
tive parts  and  accessories,  desire  to  add  an- 
other manufacturing  division  in  the  near 
future. 

These  Industries  are  the  major  employers 
in  Glasgow  and  Barren  County.  All  of  them 
win  be  required  to  i>ostpone  their  needed 
expansions  until  an  adequate  and  continuous 
supply  of  natural  gas  can  be  made  available 
to  them. 

You  are  most  familiar  with  the  urgent 
need  to  continue  expansion  of  the  Industrial 
base  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  take 
care  of  the  normal  additions  to  our  work 
force  and  to  provide  Jobs  for  them. 

Thank  you  for  all  of  the  efforts  that  you 
can  expend  on  our  behalf  to  help  Glasgow 
and  Barren  County  continue  to  add  to  the 
number  of  Jobs  In  our  area.  We  will  be 
glad  to  continue  other  efforts  In  this  regard 
if  you  will  Indicate  what  we  need  to  do. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  F^Lix  Murray,  President. 

8.  C.  Barnes 
Instjkance  Agenct,  Inc., 
Elizabethtovm,  Ky.,  March  15, 1972. 
Re:  Natural  Gas  Shortage  In  Kentucky. 
Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cook:  Apparently  a  natural 
gas  shortage  exists  in  Kentucky.  At  least  In 
central  and  west  Kentucky.  The  Firestone 
Plant  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  Is  plan- 
ning an  expansion.  Their  gas  requirement 
will  be  125,000  cubic  feet. 

If  Western  Kentucky  Gas  Company  can- 
not supply  this,  then,  the  expansion  will  go 
elsewhere.  Thus  causing  the  Bowling  Green 
area  to  lose  approximately  300  Jobs. 

Any  assistance  or  suggestions  you  might 
have  for  either  the  Firestone  p>eople  or  West- 
em  Kentucky  Gas  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

8.  C.  Barnes  Ins.  Agency,  Inc. 
Alva  O.  Inman,  Vice  President. 


THE    VIETNAM    WAR    SPREADS    AS 
OLD   DELUSIONS   CONTINUE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
noting  the  latest  news  from  Cambodia, 
on  March  1,  I  released  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  simunarizing  the  findings  of 
a  still-classified  report  by  the  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad  with 


respect  to  the  current  situation  in  Thai- 
land, Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

On  March  5,  the  Charlotte  Observer 
published  a  thought-provoking  editorial 
which  I  believe  captured  well  the  import 
of  those  findings  and  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

Further  regarding  the  report  itself,  we 
are  currently  negotiating  with  represent- 
atives of  the  executive  branch  in  effort 
to  declassify  as  much  of  it  as  possible  and 
to  release  the  report  to  the  public  in  the 
near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Vietnam  War  Spreads  as  Old  Dclusions 
Continue 

Is  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  winding 
down"  and  is  our  position  there  growing 
stronger?  The  public  has  been  led  lo  believe 
so.  But  a  Senate  coonamittee  staff  report,  siili 
secret  though  partially  disclosed  during  the 
past  week,  asserts  the  opposite.  Reports  of 
our  secret  military  Involvements  In  Thailand. 
Laos  and  Cambodia — secret  to  the  American 
people,  though  of  course  not  to  the  Commu- 
nists— lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  fighting  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  is  in- 
creasing in  intensity  and  we  are  continuing 
to  make  Thailand  a  bigger  base  for  our  mili- 
tary operations,  says  a  summary  of  the  staff 
report,  complied  for  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions subcommittee  headed  by  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  (D-Mo.) .  The  summary  also  says: 

"The  military  situation  is  currently  worse 
in  Laos  than  at  any  time  since  1962,  and 
worse  than  ever  in  Cambodia.  This  is  true 
despite  the  vast  expenditures,  despite  the 
U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  Incursions  Into 
Cambodia  and  despite  the  South  Vietnamese 
invasion  of  Laos  (last  year)." 

What  are  our  plans?  The  investigators  said 
they  could  find  none  other  than  Intentions 
"to  continue  to  pursue  the  policies  which 
thus  far  have  served  to  intensify  the  de- 
structive Impact  of  the  war,  while  failing  to 
arrest  the  deteriorating  military,  political 
and  economic  situations  In  those  two  coun- 
tries." 

In  other  words,  we  are  Increasingly  ap- 
plying measures  that  have  failed  in  the  jjast. 
And,  further,  we  are  stepping  up  the  "de- 
structive Impact"  we  are  having  on  those 
countries. 

As  for  Thailand:  The  staff  report  says  we 
are  paying  "a  heavy  Indirect  price"  for  mak- 
ing It  a  principal  base  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
apparently  are  financing  the  use  of  6.000  to 
8,000  Thai  mercenaries  in  Laos.  This  api>ears 
to  be  the  Nixon  administration's  means  of 
circumventing  Congress  prohibition  against 
our  use  of  "third  country"  forces  In  Laos.  The 
administration  is  calling  these  troops  "local 
forces." 

The  report  also  suggests  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  defying  Congress'  limitation 
of  U.S.  aid  to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  though  it 
says  It  is  too  scxjn  to  draw  that  conclusion 
for  certain. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican forces?  In  Vietnam  Itself  our  forces 
number  133,000,  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  prom- 
ised to  bring  the  figure  down  to  69,000  by 
May  1.  But  large  numbers  of  U.S.  forces 
that  are  involved  In  Vietnam  are  not  included 
in  that  count  because  they  are  not  based 
on  Vietnamese  soil;  their  number  has  been 
Increasing  for  the  first  time  In  three  years. 
They  are  In  bases  In  other  countries  or  on 
U.S.  aircraft  carriers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
The  recent  Increases  push  their  number  to 
more  than  41,000 — a  figure  which  we  will  not 
hear  about  when  the  administration  next 
boasts  of  troop  reductions. 

The  tragedy  In  all  these  is  of  multiple 
proportions. 


First,  the  American  public  knows  little 
about  it  and  even  Congress  often  cannot 
learn  the  truth.  Sen.  Symington,  directing 
the  staff  that  produced  the  latest  report, 
said:  "It  has  been  very  difficult  to  wring  out 
the  truth  about  just  what  we  are  doing 
there." 

Second,  we  are  continuing  the  old  assump- 
tions and  errors  that  have  led  the  past  two 
admlnlstr:itions  into  disaster  in  Indochina. 
It  is  true  that  President  Nixon  seems  less  de- 
luded than  did  President  Johnson,  but  how 
much  less  deluded''  If  he  is  reelected  will  we 
see  the  same  kind  of  policies  continue  in 
Southeast  Asia  but  furtively,  as  of  late'' 

And  third,  the  tragedy  i.?  not  mlticated 
simply  by  the  fact  that  American  casualties 
have  been  decrea.«lng  Our  bombing  and  other 
uses  of  mas.sive  firepower  continue  to  cre- 
ate hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  retueees, 
all  potentially  susceptible  to  Commiinlst 
overtures.  We  apparently  s'ill  h\e  not 
learned  that  a  political  struggle  is  to  be  won, 
not  principally  a  military  war.  And.  ol  course, 
that  same  increasing  use  of  what  the  com- 
mittee report  calls  "destructive  Impact"  Is 
killing  women  and  children  with  no  sub.-tan- 
Tlal  gain  for  anyone. 

It  is  all  a  somber  story,  one  attesting  to 
Washington's  continuing  delusions  about 
what  we  can  and  should  do  in  Southeast 
Asia. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  currently  is 
wrestling  with  the  problems  ol  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  Indeed, 
there  are  critics  who  claim  that  we  have 
no  such  system — only  "an  historical  acci- 
dent compounded  by  shortsightedness 
and  that  the  main  means  of  transpor- 
tation— because  we  do  not  have  a  public 
system — is  the  private  car." 

A  ver>-  sound  presentation  oi  the 
matter  has  been  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  by  ray  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell*.  A  dedi- 
cated student  and  legislator  in  the  field 
of  transportation,  I  feel  there  is  a  treas- 
ury of  thought  in  his  prescription  to 
bring  coordination  out  of  chaos. 

Senator  Pell's  thinking  deserves  wider 
circulation  than  in  a  committee  hearing 
room.  Millions  and  millions  of  people — 
our  constituents— feel  that  a  nation  that 
can  get  to  the  moon  can  provide  a  trans- 
portation system  to  replace  wliat  has 
been  termed  "a  completely  haphazard, 
and  accidental  method  of  transportmg 
the  majority  of  our  people." 

To  the  end  that  more  minds  may  be 
stimulated  and  action  precipitated,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Pell's 
transportation  statement  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  iinnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sen.\toh  Cuuborne  Pell 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Con.mlttee 
on  Commerce:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  In  support  of  bills  to 
establish  one  transportation  trust  fund  and 
a  number  of  regional  transportation  plan- 
ning and  development  commissions. 

These  bills,  introduced  by  Senator  Magnu- 
son  and  Senator  Kennedy,  represent  a  major 
attempt  to  restructure  our  nation's  system 
of  transportation  finance  and  development. 
They  are  bills  deserving  of  careful  coiiSldera- 
tlon  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

To  understand  the  need  for  action  o:i  those 
bills.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examl::e  our 
present  system. 
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THZ    PEKSKNT    STSTXIC 

Is  a  monatPoiM.  chaotic  system  of  traiiB- 
p4rtation  which  Indiscriminately  consumes 
than  twenty  percent  of  our  groes  na- 
tional produot,  spews  tons  of  pollution  over 
countryside,  and  causes  unceasing  frus- 
trtitlon  In  our  every  day  Uvea. 

Kr.d.  It  Is  a  monster  over  which  we  seem 
have  little  control. 

Despite  at  least  two  major  laws  calling  for 

latlonal  policy  of  balanced  transportation 

•vices,  despite  a  near  national  consensus 

more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  ur- 

translt  and  Intercity  rail  service,  and 

de^lte  increasing  popular  support  for  pol- 

lon-free  alternatives  to  the  automobile. 

present  system  continues  to  spread  miles 

concrete   ribbon   over   our   limited   land 

:  and  it  continues  to  contribute  to  the 

shflvellng    up    of    our    rail    transportation 
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TRANSPORTATIOl* :     TtKAUCE    V3    THI    KXT 

Ve  can  talk  about  balanced  transportation 
ley  until  we  are  blue  In  the  face.  We  can 
for   a   balanced   transportation   policy 
we  have  plans  sufflclent  to  fill  every 
If  !n  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  can  call 
the  reduction  In  the  levels  of  pollution 
ted    to    the   automobile   until    our  eyes 
■in  to  -^-ater  from  air  pollution.  But.  noth- 
is  eolng  to  happen  until  we  change  our 
^nt  system  of  transportation  finance, 
transportation,  dollars  do  the  talking, 
ere  will  never  be  real  coordination  be- 
tw4e:;  the  different  modes  of  transportation 
unill  there  la  coordination  of  the  devices  that 
used  to  finance  each  Individual  mode  of 
trafisportatlon. 

ly  distinguished   economists  In  study 

aft^r  study   have  told   us  that  it  would  be 

per   'n   the  consumer  and   taxpayer  In 

terjns  cf  overall  economic  and  environmental 

;  and  benefits  if  i?reater  emphasis  were 

n  to  ran  transportation  In  congested  ur- 

areas.    But   what   has   happened?   Very 

e.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund  continues  to 

w  nit  new  highways.  The  Department  of 

sportatlon   does   another  study   of   the 

heast  Corridor.  And.  a  new  trust   fund 

ted  to  build  better  airports. 

ANTI-DSMOCRATTC    NATtTRt    OF    Pa£SO»T 
STSTZ.M 

tizens  concerned  about  pollution  com- 
n  about  the  construction  of  new  hlgh- 
3.  What  happens?  They  are  given  a  token 
hearing,  a  pat  on  the  head,  and  highway  con- 
stnlctlon  moves  ahead. 

lor  citizens  In  our  crowded  cities  com- 
-ibout  the  lack  of  public  transportation. 
'  appens?  They  are  given  a  token  fare 
redtict::r.  fnr  off-hour  travel,  the  total  num- 
cf  bi;-es  serving  their  city  continues  to 
•educed  for  lack  of  stUDclent  revenue  to 
suptoort  them,  and  private  automobiles  con- 
tin',  le  to  tie  up  the  city. 

PHE    POOR    ECONOMICS    OF    THE    PRESENT 
BT8TEM 

preseiit  system  of  transportation  fi- 
flts  no  rational  model.  It  Is  neither  a 
lals4ez-falre  system  nor  a  nationalized  sys- 
But.  It  has  the  disadvantages  of  both 
apptoaches  and  the  virtues  of  neither.  There 
L  isufflclent  private  Investment  and  there 
nj  comprehensive  planning. 
C  jnsumer  choice  has  little  influence  on  the 
sup  )ly  of  services.  Fares  and  routes  are 
regiflated  Highway  travel  is  made  available 
whether  or  not  you  ever  wanted  to  buy 
lUtomoblle.  Bus  service  la  luually  lack- 
where  you  want  It.  and  trains  are  usually 
running  to  where  you  want  to  go  when 
want  to  go. 

ie  BccesslbUity  of  the  proper  mode  of 

sportatlon    to    the    consumer    is    many 

tlm^  the   one  most   Inappropirlate  for  the 

ce    to    be    traveled.    Sometimes    It    is 

easier  to  fly  on  a  jet  to  San  Francisco  than 

to  get  a  bus  to  Silver  Spring. 

supply  of  transportation  services  la 
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not  responsive  to  the  demand  for  transporta- 
tion services  The  highway  tnist  fund  goes 
forward  regardless  of  whether  people  want 
more  roads.  Short  haul  air  passenger  serv- 
ices receive  subsidies  from  the  government 
while  urban  corridor  rail  passenger  services, 
which  can  provide  the  same  service  .it  less 
cost,  receives  nothing  m  direct  federal  as- 
sistance. 

I  believe  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  us 
to  restructure  our  disorganized,  fragmented, 
and  uncontrollable  system  of  providing 
transportation  services.  We  must  put  an  end 
to  the  non-system  we  have  created  by  legis- 
lation establishing  different  means  of  fi- 
nance for  different  modes  of  transportation. 

A  STSTEM  OF  THAKSPOBTATION  rlNANCX 

We  need  a  unitary  system  of  transporta- 
tion finance  that  Is  responsive  to  the  trans- 
portation requirements  of  our  entire  popu- 
lation. 

We  need  a  system  of  transportation  finance 
that  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  a  demo- 
cratic selection  of  transportation  priorities 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  the 
financial  resources  exclusively  available  to 
one  mode  and  not  to  another. 

We  need  a  system  which  allows  trade-offs 
to  be  made  among  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  which  permits  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  choose  the  transportation 
services  meeting  the  needs  of  their  constitu- 
encies. 

I  believe  those  goals  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  national  trans- 
portation fund  for  the  financing  of  all  modes 
of  transportation  in  coordination  with  plans 
developed  by  regional  transportation 
commissions. 

The  combination  of  Senator  Kennedy's  na- 
tional transportation  trust  fund  bill  with 
Senator  Magnuson's  regional  transportation 
bill  could  serve  as  the  legislative  vehicle  for 
moving  the  reform  of  our  transportation 
system  down  the  right  road. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  abandon 
the  concept  of  the  user  tax  In  transportation 
finance,  but  I  do  think  we  should  consider 
the  expenditures  of  the  reventies  from  user 
taxes  In  a  different  context. 

REVENT-«S     FOR     ANT     TRANSPORTATION     FACILITT 

We  Should  look  at  our  transportation 
system  In  terms  of  giving  our  citizens  the 
greatest  freedom  of  mobility  possible  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer. 

This  means  we  can  no  longer  expect  that 
user  taxes  from  highways  can  only  be  used 
for  highway  construction;  or  that  taxes  on  air 
passengers  can  only  be  used  for  airport  de- 
velopment. 

We  must  allow  for  cross  subsidies  between 
modes  of  transportation. 

Moreover,  we  should  take  the  widest  pos- 
sible view  of  the  types  of  transportation 
services  that  could  be  assisted  by  the  trans- 
portation trust  fund. 

Sidewalks,  elevators,  and  escalators  are 
part  of  our  transportation  system  Just  as  are 
highways,  railroads,  and  airways. 

Revpnues  from  the  transportation  fund 
should  be  used  to  pay  for  whatever  fixed  fa- 
cility IS  used  to  provide  transportation  serv- 
ices Tunnels  and  roadbeds  for  rail  and  mass 
transit  service  should  be  provided  free  to  the 
user  Just  as  a  sidewalk  and  a  highway  are  pro- 
vided. The  funds  from  the  transportation 
trust  fund  should  be  available  to  the  financ- 
ing of  escalators  as  well  as  nmways  and  high- 
ways. 

We  should  not  allow,  to  the  extent  possible, 
any  Impingement  on  transportation  plan- 
ning by  the  earmarking  of  transportation 
revenues  to  particular  modes.  For  example, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  separate  com- 
muter rail  service  in  the  Northeast  Corridor 
from  Intercity  rail  service.  Both  are  Inter- 
mingled, and  the  financial  needs  of  each  are 
nearly  impossible  to  separate. 


DimOMNTIAL    XJSEK    TAXES 

We  should  allow,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
certain  differences  among  the  sources  of  taxes 
for  the  transportation  trust  fund. 

For  example,  to  relieve  urban  congestion 
and  pollution  we  may  want  to  provide  for 
higher  gasoline  taxes  and  automobile  excise 
taxes  In  urban  areas,  and  for  only  negligible 
taxes  on  urban  mass  transportation  fares 

I  would  suggest  we  look  upon  differential 
user  taxes  as  a  long  but  temporary  expedient 
In  the  long  run  the  user  fee  for  each  mode  of 
transportation  should  be  equalized  according 
to  the  benefits  derived  from  each  particular 
mode  and  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  national  transportation  fund. 

Since  the  growth  of  our  highway  svstem 
has  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  other  elements  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem,  I  think  It  might  be  reasonable  to  allow 
highway  taxes  to  be  used  for  the  flimncing 
of  capital  Improvements  in  our  mass  transit 
and  urban  corridor  rail  systems.  Once  the 
development  of  the  elements  of  our  trans- 
portation system  are  brought  back  into  pro- 
portion with  each  other,  then  a  less  differen- 
tial taxing  policy  might  be  in  order. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    THB    PLANNING    PROCESS 

Planning  without  financial  support  is  like 
daydreaming.  It  accomplishes  little.  For  this 
rea.son.  It  is  essential  that  the  regional  trans- 
portation commissions  suggested  In  S.  2279 
be  given  a  veto  over  transportation  expendi- 
tures not  In  conformance  with  the  trans- 
portation plans  of  a  region. 

The  development  of  a  regional  transporta- 
tion plan  should  not  be  only  an  exercise  for 
bureaucrats  and  professors.  The  planning 
process  should  Include  appropriate  participa- 
tion by  citizens  at  the  grass  roots  and  by  their 
elected  officials. 

In  the  planning  process  the  Regional  Com- 
missions and  the  States  should  be  given  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  citizens  with  com- 
plete and  accurate  details  about  the  long- 
range  costs  and  benefits  of  particular  trans- 
portation plans.  This  data  should  Include  also 
information  on  the  environmental  costs. 

Citizens,  to  the  extent  possible,  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  pro- 
posed transportation  construction  projects. 
If,  for  example,  the  construction  of  a  new 
road  means  for  some  citizens  a  hard  choice  of 
either  Jobs  for  their  unemployed  neighbors  or 
an  increase  In  pollution,  they  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  choice. 

LESS  NEED  FOR  OPERATIONAL  SUBSmiES  AND  FARE 
REGULATION 

Earlier  in  my  statement  I  suggested  that 
funds  from  the  transportation  trust  fund  be 
made  available  for  the  financing  of  any  type 
of  fixed  facilities  approved  as  part  of  a  re- 
gional transportation  plan. 

If  that  suggestion  Is  followed,  I  think  It  Is 
possible  that  we  will  find  there  will  be  no 
need  to  provide  operational  subsidies  to  any 
mode  of  transportation  and  that  there  will  be 
less  need  to  regulate  tariff  prices. 

For  example,  if  we  would  support  urban 
mass  transit  and  urban  corridor  rail  pas- 
senger service  like  we  support  bus  service 
through  the  highway  trust  fund — that  Is,  we 
provide  for  the  financing  of  the  highways  but 
not  for  the  support  of  the  operation  of  the 
buses— I  think  we  would  And  that  subways 
and  urban  corridor  rail  passenger  service 
would  be  able  to  pay  for  their  costs  of  opera- 
tion from  theltvrevenues. 

By  putting  Highways,  runways,  railroads, 
and  transit  roadbeda  on  the  same  financial 
footing,  I  think  we  can  then  permit  the  car- 
riers who  operate  over  those  facilities  to 
have  more  freedom  in  setting  tariffs.  We 
could  then  allow  for  more  price  competition 
and  perhaps  encourage  some  Improved 
economic  efficiencies  In  the  operation  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  services. 

For  example,  In  the  case  of  competition 
where  the  service  of  competing  modes  are 
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basically  equal,  as  It  Is  between  New  York 
and  Washington  for  bus,  train,  and  air  serv- 
ice, we  might  allow  for  a  range  of  tariffs  with- 
in which  ticket  prices  could  fluctuate  accord- 
ing to  the  efficiency  and  demand  for  the 
service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  public  and  pri- 
vate carriers  did  not  have  to  carry  unequal 
amortization  burdens  for  fixed  facilities  and 
If  the  major  burden  of  those  costs  were  as- 
sumed by  the  national  transportation  trust 
fund,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  forces  of 
the  marketplace  should  not  be  allowed  to 
weed  out  costly  and  inefficient  carriers. 

.\s  for  the  possibility  of  the  Investments  of 
funds  from  the  national  transportation  fund 
being  put  Into  fixed  facilities  for  trans- 
portation services  which  could  not  break 
even  solely  on  an  operational  basis,  I  do 
not  think  It  would  be  likely  If  there  was  a 
proper  use  of  a  systems  approach  In  calcu- 
lating cost  and  benefits. 

I  realize  the  overall  approach  that  I  have 
suggested  today  is  tremendously  wide-rang- 
ing and  would  cause  large-scale  changes  in 
the  transportation  Industry,  I  realize  It  is 
probably  easier  to  advocate  the  sweeping 
changes  I  have  proposed  than  it  is  to  obtain 
the  votes  to  pass  such  a  series  of  measures. 

However,  I  believe  the  chaotic  condition 
of  our  transportation  system  requires  basic 
changes.  A  patch  up  job  will  not  do.  More  la 
needed  than  Incremental  Improvements  in 
our  transportation  system  If  we  wish  to  im- 
plement a  balanced  transportation  policy  en- 
surmg  maximum  freedom  of  mobility  to  all 
citizens. 

We  must  restructure  our  present  system  of 
transportation  finance  on  the  basis  of  one 
national  transportation  fund  providing  rev- 
enues to  support  the  Implementation  of 
transportation  plans  put  together  by  regional 
transportation  commissions. 

I  believe  the  bills  of  Senators  Magnuson 
and  Kennedy  represent  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  would  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  would  favorably  consider  those 
bills  and  the  additions  to  their  scope  which 
I  have  suggested. 


DEATH  OP  HOUSTON  HARTE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  moment  of  the  Senate's  time  to 
pay  proper  respect  and  due  tribute  to  a 
nationally  respected  figure  in  the  news- 
paper publishing  business.  He  was  Hous- 
ton Harte,  a  widely  respected  Texan, 
who  passed  away  on  Monday  of  la»t  week. 

Houston  Harte  was  a  tremendously 
public-spirited  man  and  a  great  leader. 

He  began  his  publishing  career  while 
still  studying  Journalism  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iklissouri  by  purchasing  a  small 
newspaper  in  Knobnoster,  Mo.,  his  boy- 
hood home.  He  made  that  purchase  with 
$2,000  which  he  had  obtained  by  selling  a 
building  left  to  him  by  his  stepmother 
when  she  died. 

In  1920,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  risked  his 
career  and  his  future  on  a  west  Texas 
town  known  as  San  Angelo  by  purchas- 
ing the  small  afternoon  newspaper  there. 
He  grew  with  San  Angelo  and  with  Texas. 
When  he  died,  the  newspaper  chain  he 
had  foimded  extended  into  six  States  and 
is  comprised  of  19  newspapers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  more  than 
500,000. 

Harte  owned  the  San  Angelo  Stand- 
ard-Times for  50  years.  In  1923,  he 
formed  a  partnersliip  with  the  late  Ber- 
nard Hanks  of  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News.  Hanks,  until  his  death  In  1948, 
owned  nine  newspapers.  After  Hanks' 
death,  the  partnership  was  incorporated 


as  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  with 
Harte  as  president.  In  1971,  the  corpora- 
tion became  public  and  Harte  served  as 
chairman  of  the  corporation's  executive 
committee,  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors,  and  board  chairman  of  the 
Standard  Times. 

During  his  career,  Harte  received  many 
honors,  but  the  two  which  meant  the 
most  to  him  were  the  medal  of  merit  he 
received  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  and  his  election  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  which  he  served  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  among  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  laiown  Houston 
Harte  as  a  friend.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  I  had  the  privilege  to 
enjoy  a  personal  friendship  with  him. 
I  benefited  from  his  sage  personal  coun- 
sel. I  am  deeply  saddened  by  his  death, 
as  I  know  are  many  Texans. 


CHROME  ORE  IMPORTS  FROM 
RHODESIA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's vote  last  year  to  violate  a  United 
Nations  ban  on  chrome  ore  imports  from 
Rhodesia  will  have  international  ram- 
ifications that  will  haunt  us  for  some  time 
to  come. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  17  con- 
tains an  editorial  which  points  out  that 
it  is  likely  the  Pearce  Commission  will 
report  to  British  Prime  Minster  Edward 
Heath  that  their  projected  settlement 
with  Rhodesia  is  not  acceptable  to  Rho- 
desia's black  majority. 

As  the  Times  editorial  writer  noted : 

If  that  happens,  Mr.  Heath  will  have  no 
honorable  choice  except  to  p>ersevere  with 
the  mandatory  sanotlona  invoked  against 
Rhodesia  In  1968  at  Britain's  request  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

It  Is  worthwhile  noting  that  the  United 
States  was  Instrimiental  in  obtelning 
Security  Coimcil  approval  of  the  sanc- 
tions. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  the  United 
States  Is  faced  with  the  prospect  that  a 
Rhodesian  settlement  appears  to  be  a 
long  way  off  and  that  our  country  will 
have  to  bear  the  stigma  of  being  an  overt 
international  law  breaker  for  some  time 
to  come. 

What  has  been  called  into  question  is 
the  integrity  of  the  United  States  and 
its  trustworthiness  in  living  up  to  treaty 
commitments.  The  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore  incident  is  reprehensible.  And  if  our 
international  reputation  has  been  tar- 
nished over  this  incident,  It  is  Indeed  very 
much  deserved. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   AS   Law-Brzakkr 

Even  the  British  Government  now  antic- 
ipates that  the  Pearce  Commission  will  re- 
port to  Prime  Minister  Heath  that  the  pro- 
jected settlement  with  Rhodesia  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  that  country's  black  majority.  If 
that  happens,  Mr.  Heath  will  have  no  honor- 
able choice  except  to  persevere  with  the  msm- 
datory  sanctions  Invoked  against  Rhodesia  In 
1968  at  Britain's  request  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council. 


And,  If  Britain  continues  enforcing  these 
sanctions  In  support  of  the  United  Nations, 
attack*  on  the  United  States  for  deliberately 
breaching  them  by  act  of  Congress  are  cer- 
tain to  increase  spectacularly.  Other  govern- 
ments have  unquestionably  winked  at  viola- 
tions of  the  sanctions,  but  only  the  United 
States,  Portugal  and  South  Africa  have  open- 
ly fiouted  the  Security  Council. 

Senators  ought  to  be  having  pangs  of  con- 
science about  their  votes  last  fall  for  the 
Byrd  amendment  that  put  the  United  States 
In  this  Indefensible  position.  The  amendment 
In  effect  ordered  the  President  to  lift  the  ban 
on  Rhodesian  chrome  and  other  "strategic 
materials  so  long  as  these  were  also  Imported 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  argument  that  this  cotmtry  could  not 
be  dependent  on  Russia  for  materials  needed 
for  defense  purposes  always  was  spurious.  The 
chrome  stockpile  Is  now  so  far  In  excess  of 
any  possible  strategic  requirement  that  the 
Administration  has  sought  legislation  to  dis- 
pose of  1,2  million  tons.  It  was  In  a  climate 
of  Ignorance,  cynicism  and  anger  at  the  U.N 
for  ousting  Taiwan  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
became  law. 

Even  so,  some  Senators  undoubtedly  voted 
for  It  because  they  believed  the  sanction.'; 
would  soon  be  lifted  In  any  event  after  a 
British  settlement  with  Rhodesia.  Now.  how- 
ever, a  Rhodesian  settlement  seems  a  long 
way  off  and  the  United  States  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  an  Indefinite  period  in  the  duck  as 
an  International  law-breaker  and  an  under- 
mlner  of  the  United  Nations. 

An  Argentine  ship  is  about  to  uiiload  the 
first  shipment  of  25,000  tons  of  Rhodeslaii 
chrome  at  a  Louisiana  port  and  ancther 
125,000  tons  wUl  soon  be  en  route.  It  Is  symp- 
tomatic of  a  time  of  cynicism  and  indiffer- 
ence that  few  Americana  seem  to  know  or 
care. 


J.  WOODROW  WILSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  J.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a  dedicated  lifelong  employee 
of  our  Government  and  a  respected  citi- 
zen of  Aiken,  S.C. 

Mr.  Wilson  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  rising  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Aiken  Post  Office  and 
attaining  the  rank  of  postmaster  m  1968. 
His  career  spanned  a  period  of  remark- 
able growth  in  his  post  ofBce  including 
recent  construction  of  new  facilities  dou- 
bling the  size  of  the  Aiken  Post  Office 

An  extremely  genial  man,  Mr.  Wilson 
had  many  friends  and  was  extremely 
active  in  community  life.  His  death  is 
a  tremendous  loss  both  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  his  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  hometown  newspaper,  the  Aiken 
Standard,  on  March  9,  1972.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

J.  Woodrow  Wilso.n 

J,  Woodrow  Wilson  had  devoted  most  of 
his  adult  life  to  the  Postal  Service  In  the 
Aiken  Post  Office,  he  rose  through  the  ranks 
to  become  postmaster  In  1968. 

His  years  of  service  coincided  with  a  period 
of  phenomenal  growth  for  the  local  post 
office.  The  construction  of  a  new  post  office 
twice  the  size  of  the  old  one  pointed  up  this 
growth,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  charge  of 
postal  operations  during  the  relocation  last 
year. 

A  native  of  Aiken,  he  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  n.  He  was  active  In  commtinlty 
life  as  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
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t:ie  American   Legion  and   the   Aiken  Lions 
qiub.  He  had  served  In  positions  of  leader- 
in  United  Fund. 
He  was  a  genial,  mild-mannered  man  with 
winning  smile  and  many  friends. 
His  death  last  week  leaves  a  void  In  our 
community.  We  extend  our  deep  sympathies 
his  family. 
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jJDVANCES  FORECAST  IN  AIRPORT 
SAFETY  AND  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  an  an- 

rouncement  was  made  recently  by  the 
liepartment   of   Transportation  Federal 
.Aviation  Administration  which  received 
little  public  attention,  but  I  do  believe  it 
Hierits  note  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
s^^e. 
The  FAA.  under  the  administration  of 
John  H.  Shaffer,  is  proceeding  with 
d  jvelopment  of  a  system  of  wake-turbu- 
lence  detection  that  will  effect  greater 
a  rport    and    aircraft    utilization    while 
aintaining  the  high  level  of  safety  we 
e  now.  The  problem  being  studied 
re  has  not  received  widespread  atten- 
because  the  FAA  has  always  imposed 
s*ict  precautions  in  airport  use  to  pre- 
v«nt  wake-turbulence  from  becoming  a 
s£  fety  hazard. 
A  system  of  acoustical  detection  of  in- 
nse   turbulence   areas   that   trail   air- 
": — particularly  large  planes — is  be- 
developed  by  Xonics,  Inc.,  of  Van 
»'s,  Calif,  under  a  $414,226  contract 
friim  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
system  ultimately  could  eliminate 
hazards  created  when  aii-planes  of 
nificant  weight  differences  utilize  the 
satne  traCBc  patt€rn.  and  at  the  same 
tiipe  allow  more  efiBcient  use  of  airports 
ng  times  of  heavy  traffic, 
some   people   may    assume   this  is   a 
pr|)blem  just  for  small,  general  aviation 
aft,  but  that  is  far  from  true.  It  af- 
.s  all  of  the  flying  public. 
'  The  turbulence  generated  in  the  wake 
an   aircraft   is   proportionate   to   its 
.  and  with  the  advent  of  larger  and 
r  planes,  more  space  must  be  left  in 
landing    pattern    following    these 
!£  nes  to  allow  an  adequate  safety  factor. 
Presently,  even  medium-to-Ught  weight 
ial    airliners    must    sometimes 
•  e  as  much  as  10  miles  or  more  be- 
•  !en  them  and  preceding  wide  body  jets 
illow  time  for  any  wake-turbiilence  to 
iipate.  As  the  number  of  jumbo  jets 
jperation  increases,  the  spacing  prob- 
will  become  more  acute  in  the  effort 
get  maximum  airport  utilization  at  ' 
peik  periods. 
With  the  development  of  the  Xonics 
these   areas   of   turbulence  can 
dentified  and  avoided, 
iiach  year  there  are  a  few  accidents 
;n  a  light  plane,  such  as  the  kind  I 
to  fly,  gets  caught  in  a  vortex  of 
turbulence  that  has  either  failed  to 
ipate  or  strayed  extremely  far  out  of 
normal  pattern.  When  a  system  can 
installed  such  as  the  one  t)eing  de- 
eli  )ped  by  the  FAA  and  Xonics.  the  pos- 
ibtity  of  this  kind  of  accident  at  air- 
so  equipped  will  be  practially  elim- 
ed. 
perhaps  the  most  important  potential 
beriefits    of    thi^    developmental    work, 
er,  will  be  for  those  who  fly  on  the 
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airlines.  The  advent  of  this  system  at 
high  density  airports  would  mean  more 
efficient  handling  of  traffic  at  peak 
times— and  greater  likelihood  of  airlines 
operating  on  schedule.  It  is  estimated 
that  aircraft  operators  lose  between  $200 
and  $300  million  each  year  in  fuel  costs 
alone  because  of  delays  at  peak  traffic 
periods  necessitated  by  spacing  incom- 
ing aircraft  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  any  wake-turbulence  type  of  accidents. 
This  figure  does  not  take  into  account 
the  increased  labor  costs  for  aircraft  and 
ail-port  personnel  resulting  from  these 
delays.  And  there  is  no  way  to  measure 
the  costs  of  delays  to  the  pas.sengers  who 
must  sit  and  wait  up  there  while  aircraft 
traffic  is  processed  at  this  slower,  but 
safe,  rate. 

Mr,  President,  as  a  private  pilot,  and 
as  one  who  is  greatly  concerned  with  air- 
craft and  airport  safety,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Secretary  Volpe,  FAA  Admin- 
istrator Shaffer,  and  Xonics  Corp. 
for  their  interest  and  work  in  this 
area.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  is  involved  here 
for  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  beneflts 
to  the  flying  public. 

I  hope  that  the  present  study  and  fol- 
lowing developmental  work  on  this  ad- 
vanced system  will  go  forward  quickly 
and  smoothly  so  that  our  airways  can 
continue  to  be  operated  with  the  high 
standards  of  safety  presently  being  main- 
tained, but  with  even  greater  efficiency 
and  savings  for  those  who  fly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There    being    no    objection    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Department  of  Tr.in.sportation', 
Federal  Aviation  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
awarded  a  $414,226  contract  to  Xonics,  Inc.  of 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  for  additional  wake  turbu- 
lence studies  leading  to  the  design  of  a 
ground-based  acoustic  wake  turbulence  de- 
tection system,  FA.\  Administrator  John  H. 
Shaffer  announced  today. 

The  Xonics  effort  will  be  conducted  as  part 
of  the  total  FAA  DOT  program  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  wake  turbulence  problems  as  It 
a.Tects  aircraft  capacity  at  airports.  Wake 
turbulence  comprises  the  two  rotating  tubes 
,  (or  spirals)  of  air  trailing  from  each  wing  tip 
when  an  aircraft  is  In  flight. 

First,  Xonics  will  conduct  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  results  of  previous  wake  turbulence 
studies,  completed  last  year  by  the  company 
and  F.A.A's  National  .Avla* ion"  Facilities  Ex- 
perimental Center,  to  validate  the  concept  of 
acoustic  techniques  for  the  detection  and 
measurement  of  turbulence  vortices. 

The  wake  turbulence  flow  fields  generated 
by  several  classes  of  aircraft,  including  wide- 
body  Jet-s.  will  be  measured.  The  contractor 
also  will  examine  the  capability  of  locating 
and  tracking  the  movement  of 'wake  turbu- 
lence vortices  at  altitudes  up  to  1,700  feet. 

Finally.  Xonics  will  recommend  a  design 
of  a  grour.d-ba.sed  acoustic  wake  turbulence 
detection  .system  capable  of  prf^vldlng  wake 
vortex  surveillance  along  an  airport  ILS  (In- 
strument landing  system)  approach  path. 

Work  on  the  study  will  be  completed  In 
approximately  five  months. 


FEDERAL  WOMEN'S  AWARD 
BANQUET 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  last  week,  an 
annual  event  took  place  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  entire  Senate.  The  12th 
annual  Federal  Women's  Award  Banquet 
was  held  on  March  14  to  honor  this  year's 
six  winners. 

I  feel  that  President  Nixon  has  made 
it  very  clear  that  equality  for  women  is  a 
top  priority  item  for  his  administration. 
In  April  1971,  he  set  a  goal  of  doubling 
the  number  of  women  in  top-level,  policy- 
making positions  before  the  end  of  calen- 
dar year  1971.  Not  only  has  that  goal  been 
met.  it  has  also  been  exceeded.  At  this 
time  more  women  have  been  appointed  to 
full-time,  policymaking  positions  in  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Nixon 
administration  than  ever  before  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Now,  the  goal  is  to  con- 
tinue to  place  as  many  women  in  top 
positions  as  we  can. 

Most  of  these  top  women  are,  of  course, 
appointees  from  many  different  walks  of 
life.  Few  of  them  are  career  civil  serv- 
ants. What  I  emphasize  today — as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee — is  the  high 
caliber  of  women  holding  high  level  posi- 
tions within  the  Civil  Service. 

The  Federal  Women's  Award  was  es- 
tablished to  provide  special  recognition  to 
women  who  have  made  outstandins:  con- 
tributions to  the  efficiency  and  quality 
of  the  career  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  dramatize  and  make 
more  widely  known  to  the  public  the  wide 
variety  of  challenging  careers  for  women 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Women's  Award  was  es- 
tablished 12  years  ago  at  the  suggestion 
of  Barbara  Bates  Gunderson  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  award  is  administered  by  a  board 
of  trustees  made  up  of  members  from 
Government  and  the  private  sector.  The 
board  is  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit,  non- 
Federal  organization,  and  receives  no 
Federal  money.  Since  its  inception,  the 
award  has  been  sponsored  by  Woodward 
and  Lothrop  which  underwrites  all  the 
expenses. 

Each  Government  agency  or  depart- 
ment within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  is  in- 
vited to  nominate  no  more  than  six 
women  each  year.  These  nominees  are 
screened  first  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; screened  again  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  which  chooses 
about  25  nominees;  and  these  2-5  are  sent 
to  a  panel  of  judges  chosen  each  year 
from  prominent  private  citizens  repre- 
.senting  the  arts,  the  news  media,  science, 
and  business.  The  panel  of  judges  selects 
the  six  winners  each  year. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  is  the  Honorable  Patricia 
Reilly  Hitt,  Assistant  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  one  of  the  top  women  appointees  in 
the  Nixon  administration;  and  that  the 
vice  chairman  is  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
Hampton.  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  follow- 
in?  items:  A  list  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees; a  list  of  this  year's  judges;  Chair- 
man Hitts'  introductory  remarks  at  last 
week's  banquet;  and,  most  importantly, 
a  list  of  this  year's  winners  together 
with  a  resume  of  their  accomplishments 
over  the  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Board  or  Trustees — Federal  Woman's 
Award 

Chairman:   Hon.  Patricia  RelUy  Hltt,  As- 
sistant   Secretary,    Department    of    Health, 
«     Education,  and  Welfare. 

Vice  Chairman:  Hon.  Robert  E.  Hampton, 
Chairman,  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Commission. 

Members:  Dr.  Allen  V,  Astln,  Director 
Emeritus,  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Hon.  Helen  Dellch  Bentley,  Chairman, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Washington  Post. 

Joseph  B.  Danzansky,  President,  Giant 
Foods,  Inc. 

Miss  Miriam  Ottenberg,  Investigative  Re- 
porter, The  Evening  Star. 

Hon.  Charlotte  T.  Reid,  Commissioner, 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Hon.  Rocco  C.  Sicillano,  President,  T.I, 
Corporation  of  California. 

Dr.  Beunetta  B.  Washington,  Associate 
Director  for  Women's  Programs  and  Educa- 
tion. Department  of  Labor. 

Hon.  Barbara  M.  Watson,  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mrs.  H.  Douglas  Weaver,  Immediate  Past 
President,  District  of  Columbia  Federation  of 
Republican  Women. 

Honorary  Member  and  Pounder:  Hon. 
Barbara  Bates  Gunderson,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota. 

Panel  of  Judges — Federal  Women's  Award, 
1972 

Hon.  Sylvia  Bacon,  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Miss  Joan  Crawford,  Director,  Pepsi-Cola 
Co. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Forbes,  President  and  Edl- 
tor-in-Chlef,  Forbes  Magazine,  Inc. 

Dr.  Milton  Harris,  Former  Vice  President 
of  the  Gillette  Co.  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Eddrls  Rockefeller,  Member, 
The  President's  Ccwnmlttee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation. 

Introductort  Remarks — By  (Mrs,)  Patricia 
Reilly  Httt,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Federal  Women's  Award 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  with  you  this 
evening  in  paying  tribute  to  six  outstanding 
women  in  the  Federal  service. 

This  Is  the  twelfth  year  since  the  Federal 
Women's  Award  was  launched  by  Barbara 
Bates  Gunderson  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission— and — with  each  passing  year — the 
selection  process  has  grown  increasingly  more 
difficult. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  six  being  honored  tonight — and  the 
almost  70  who  have  been  honored  in  past 
years — but  also  it  Is  a  tribute  to  ALL  women 
In  government. 

This  celebration  tonight  brings  to  public 
attention  the  fact  that  women  In  Federal 
service  are  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  accom- 
plishment— possess  the  skills  to  plan  or 
direct  Important  programs — and  have  the 
Imagination  to  bring  forward  valuable  ideas. 

I  heartily  subscribe  to  a  statement  by 
Count    Alexis     de     Tocquevllle    who    said: 

"If  I  were  asked  to  what  the  singular 
prosperity  and  growing  strength  of  the 
American  people  ought  mainly  to  be  attri- 


buted,  I  should  reply:    To   the  superiority 
of  their  women." 

The  livLag  proof  of  this  statement  Is  here 
before  you  tonight. 

If  I  had  to  name  one  common  characteristic 
that  these  bIx  women  share,  I  would  say 
this:  Each  of  them  has  shown  a  clear  under- 
standing of  her  own  ambitions  and  capabili- 
ties— and  each  has  been  uncompromising  in 
her  determination  to  handle  every  assign- 
ment to  the  best  of  her  individual  ability. 

But  while  their  backgrounds  and  alms  have 
been  diverse,  they  also  share  other  char- 
acteristics which  have  made  them  successes 
as  women — a  sense  of  humor,  a  wide  range 
of  Interests  over  and  above  their  professional 
fields,  and  a  genuine  regard  for  other  people 

The  achievements  of  this  group — and  other 
groups  which  preceded  them— have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  focusing  attention  both 
on  the  satisfactions  of  Federal  service  and 
on  the  contributions  which  women  are  able 
to  make.  We  owe  them  an  enormous  debt  of 
gratitude — for  they  prove  to  us  that,  "Taleiit 
knows  no  sex." 

Dr.  Lois  Albro  Chatham,  Chief,  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Branch,  National 
iNsrrruTE  of  Mental  Health,  Department 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Lot's  Albro  Chatham,  PhD.  Is  a  clinical 
psychologist  who  administers  the  major  Fed- 
eral program  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
addiction  and  drug  abuse,  a  field  of  great 
national  concern  which  has  been  given  high 
governmental  priority.  She  Joined  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  1963  as  a  psychological  advisor  In  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics,  In  1968 
she  became  director  of  research  In  the  Di- 
vision of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
and  early  in  1969  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Branch,  grade 
15.  In  this  position  she  has  built  up  the 
Branch  and  devised  the  programs  to  Imple- 
ment many  new  laws,  establishing  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  policy  and  leadership  in 
this  field. 

Under  Dr.  Chatham's  direction,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act,  which  gives  her  Branch  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  patients  committed 
to  ths  Surgeon  General,  has  been  expanded 
to  a  national  network  of  166  agencies  caring 
for  over  2.000  patients.  She  has  also  devel- 
oped community-based  treatment  facilities  to 
which  over  15,000  patients  were  admitted  In 
fiscal  1971,  and  initiated  an  on-going  pro- 
gram of  research  on  treatment  of  the  nar- 
cotic addict  and  drug  abuser.  Her  policies, 
such  as  strict  standards  for  the  use  of  chemo- 
therapies, insistence  on  continuity  of  care, 
centralized  evaluation  of  the  program,  and 
research  as  an  Integral  component  to  treat- 
ment, among  others,  have  had  national  and 
International  Impact  on  the  Federal  role  In 
the  treatment  of  the  narcotic  addict  and 
drug  abuser. 

From  1958  to  1963  Dr.  Chatham  was  Chief 
Psychologist  for  the  Austin,  Tex.,  Commu- 
nity Guidance  Center.  She  was  born  In 
Groveland,  111,,  and  lived  In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 
she  received  her  BA  degree  from  Houghton 
College  In  1951,  her  MA  from  Southern 
Methodist  University  In  1954,  and  her  PhD 
from  the  University  of  Houston  In  1960.  Her 
husband,  George  N.  Chatham,  is  Aerospace 
Specialist  In  Science  Policy  Re.search.  Library 
of  Congress,  and  they  live  in  Washington 
She  fills  frequent  consultant  and  lecturer 
engagements  in  the  field  of  clinical  psychol- 
ogy; for  relaxation  she  flies  her  own  a'.rplane. 


Mrs.  Phyllis  Dixon  Clem  Mr  .vs.  Direcior, 
Suicide  Prevention  and  Emergency  Men- 
tal Health  Consultation  Service.  Depart- 
ment or  Human  Resourcfs,  Government 
OF   the   District   of   Columbia 

Phyllis  Dixon  Clemmons.  R,N.,  is  a  nurse 
specializing  In  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
psychotherapy  who  planned,  established,  and 


directs  the  first  Suicide  Prevention  and  Cri- 
sis Intervention  Program  in  this  part  cf  the 
country  With  rtsponsiDUlty  for  e.sccuung 
the  DC  Mental  Health  Laws,  she  ha.s  devel- 
oped  several  training  programs  for  both  pro- 
fessional and  nonprofessional  health  workers 
and  clerical  itaS,  Both  the  suicide  preven- 
tion program  and  tlie  trairung  programs  have 
become  models  for  similar  activities  in  the 
United  States  and  iu  foreign  countries. 

Mrs,  Clemmons  obtained  her  graduate  ;,ur- 
.slng  degree  from  Philadelphia's  Mercy  Hospi- 
tal in  1948  and  began  her  Government  career 
m  1949  at  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital,  the  Fed- 
eral mental  hospital  in  Washington,  DC 
During  her  13  year.s  there  she  introduceLi  sev- 
eral Innovatioi*  In  the  care  of  the  jne:.tally 
ill  that  are  now  widely  accepted.  She  came 
to  the  D,C,  Government  In  1962  with  the  new 
Psychiatric  Convalescent  ar.d  Rehabilitation 
Center  at  DC.  General  Hospital,  and  ;n  1965 
set  up  the  area's  first  24-hour  en.ergency 
telephoiie  service  She  also  originated  a  walk- 
in  service,  a  mobile  emergency  mental  health 
service,  and  a  follow-up  program  f^r  all  In- 
dividuals utilizing  the  services.  She  w  .is  ap- 
pointed Community  Mental  Health  Officer 
at  grade  12  ir^  1969.  Over  the  past  6  vears 
she  has  provided  direct  service  to  more  than 
11.000  persons  in  suicidal  or  other  psycho- 
social crL-^es:  during  that  time  the  number  of 
suicide-oriented  calls  has  increased  while  the 
iiumber  of  suicides  has  greatly  decreased. 

A  member  of  several  professional  associ- 
ations, Mrs,  Clemmons  lectures  at  various 
universities  and  has  published  a  niimber  of 
articles  and  monographs.  Awards  and  honors 
she  has  received  include  liatlonal  recogni- 
tion by  the  American  Psychiatric  Aiisociatlon 
for  her  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the 
training  and  supervision  of  paraprofesslonals 
in  remotlvatlon  group  therapy  techniques. 
She  was  presented  in  a  nationv.lde  television 
documentary'.  "Who  Answers  the  Cry  for 
Help?"  Mrs,  Clemmons  was  born  in  Apollo. 
Pa.,  where  her  parents.  Mr,  and  Mrs  FYed 
Dixon,  still  live.  She  has  a  son  14  arid  a 
daughter  9,  and  lives  !n  Sultland,  Md, 

Dr.  Ruth  Margaret  DA\^s.  Director,  Center 
FOR  Computer  Sciences  and  Technology. 
Natio.nal  Bureau  of  Standards.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Ruth  Margaret  Davis.  Ph.D.,  Is  a  mathema- 
tician and  physicist  who  Is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  pioneers  in  the  young  field  of 
computer  technology.  She  directs  the  Center 
for  Computer  Sciences  and  Technology, 
which  is  responsible  for  providing  advisory 
services  to  the  Office  of  Management  suid 
Budget  and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  support  the  formulation  of  ADP  man- 
agement and  procurement  policies,  and  to 
other  Federal  agencies  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  specific  automation  problems.  Since 
her  appointment  in  1970  she  has  developed 
the  Government's  ability  to  make  effective 
use  of  computer  technology  in  such  fields  as 
health  care,  protection  of  environmental 
quality,  education,  law  enforcement,  and 
Government  operations, 

Dr,  Davis  began  her  Federal  career  In  1955 
as  a  research  mathematician  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  progressed  through 
positions  there  and  In  the  OfBce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  where  she  was  Staff  Assistant 
for  Intelligence  and  Reconnalssa:.ce  from 
1961  to  1967,  She  went  to  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine.  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  1967  as  .Associate  Director  f.jr  Re- 
search and  Development,  and  also  directed 
the  Lister  Hill  National  Center  for  Biomedi- 
cal Communications  there.  In  the  latter  po- 
sition she  brought  together  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  health  care  comm-.inity  to 
.ipply  computer  networking  and  systems 
technology  to  the  problem  of  improving  blo- 
niedlral  com.munlcations  and  making  com- 
P'lters  more  readily  accessible  t-o  phy.«lc;ans 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care  services  In  her 
present  position  with  the  National  Bv.reau 
of  Standards  she  has  Initiated  research  in 
computer  sciences  and  tecimo:  'gy  which  not 
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c  ELly  can  save  mUllons  or  dollars  In  Oovem- 
o  ent  operations  but  also  Improve  the  heaith 
a:  Id  safety  of  people.  She  has  received  Hu- 
rt erous  national  commendatlonB  and  cita- 
tlsns:  among  many  other  honors  are  medals 
f(  r  accomplishments  In  Information  sciences 
fiom  universities  In  Finland  and  Sweden, 
bpth  awarded  In  1969. 

Dr.  Davis  was  born  in  SharpsvUle.  Pa.,  and 
graduated  from  American  University  in  1950. 
S  le  earned  her  MA  In  1963  and  her  PhD  In 
li  55,  both  from  the  University  of  Maryland. 
S  16  Is  married  to  Benjamin  F.  Lohr,  Comdr. 
U3N(Ret.).  who  Is  Vice  President,  Kelly- 
Si  lentlflc  Corporation,  and  they  live  In  Silver 
irlng,  Md. 

\?is.  Mart  Habrovtb  Fergxtson,  Comptsolxeb, 
Oftice  of  Naval  Research,  and  Special 
.\ss:sTANT  (Financial  Managemetjt)  to 
THE  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research 
AND  Development,  Department  of  the 
Navy 

Mary    Harrover    Ferguson    [a    a    financial 
r.agement  expert  who  during  the  past  16 
^rs    has    developed    and    administered    a 
anclal    system    which    has    provided    re- 
irces    vital    to    the    Navy's    research    and 
velopment  program.  With  a  dual  respon- 
)lllty  as  Comptroller,  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
rch,    and    Special     Assistant     (Financial 
Mknagement)    to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
e  Navy  for  Research  and  Development,  she 
d4als  not  only  with  complex  financial  Issues 
t  also  with  high-level  scientific,  military, 
d   political   personnel    who   regularly   ask 

her  counsel  on  those  Issues. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  provides  the  perfect — and 
e — example  of  a  complete  career  in  the 
civil  service,  having  started  at  grade 
In  1933  with  the  Depression-bom  Farm 
Administration  and  progressed  stead- 
upward,  through  several  different  agen- 
s.  to  her  present  grade  17.  In  1947  she 
to  the  newly  created  Office  of  Naval 
Research  as  a  budget  analyst,  advanced  to 
Bv  dget  Officer  and  then  to  Assistant  Comp- 
triiller  for  Budget  and  Reports,  wa«  ap- 
pointed Deputy  ONR  Comptroller  in  1968. 
Comptroller  In  May  1971.  She  la  In- 
ved  in  all  aspects  of  financial  manage- 
nt  of  the  Navy-wide  Research,  Develop- 
nt.  Test  and  Evaluation  Program,  with 
ukhorlty  for  commitment  in  the  decision- 
i  Icing  process  at  all  levels.  Under  her  dl- 
tlon  a  staff  of  67  analysts,  accountants, 
systems  analysts  and  programmers,  and 
siifcport  personnel,  administer  an  appropri- 
ation of  well  over  S2  billion  annually,  dls- 
trouted  among  13  administering  offices,  to 
)port  RDT&E  efforts  jjerformed  by  con- 
tract with  colleges  and  industrial  organiza- 
tl.  ris  and  by  45  RDT&E  Navy  laboratories. 
te:t  ranges,  and  installations. 

.Irs  Ferguson  has  received  repeated 
irds  and  commendations  from  the  Navy 
and  last  year  was  named 
omBn  of  the  Tear"  by  the  American  Soci- 
of  Military  Comptrollers.  She  Is  con- 
tly  engaged  In  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
lonal  and  community  activities.  A  native 
Manassas,  Va.,  she  has  an  AA  degree  In 
ilness  administration  from  George  Wash- 
i  ton  University  (1961),  and  lives  in  Alex- 
Iria,  Va.  Her  husband,  John  A.  Ferguson, 
t  USN  (Ret.),  is  branch  manager  of 
IrJestors  Financial  Services  at  Landmark 
Shipping  Center,  Alexandria,  Va.  She  has 
twd  sons  (by  her  first  marriage)  and  five 
grandchildren. 
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DrJ  RtiTH  Manosvillz  Livtkton,  Science  Ad- 

\jtsoH  (NtJTamoN) ,  Omci  or  th«  Adminis- 

^TOR.    AoaicrLTtntAL    Research    Service, 

pEPARTMKNT   OF  ACKICULTTTBE 

uth  Mandeville  Lever  ton,  PhX).,  Is  a  sci- 

tjst   in   the  field  of  nutrition   whose  re- 

ch  and  appraisals  of  research  have  con- 

uted  significantly  to  adequate  diets  and 

r^ore  satisfying  standard  of  living  in  this 

try  and  worldwide.  She  has  been  instru- 


mental In  providing  Information  for  planning 
consumer  education  programs,  for  analyzing 
the  demand  for  agricultural  products,  and 
for  determining  the  fo<-)d  policies  of  the  De- 
partment ct  Agriculture. 

Before  entering  the  Federal  service.  Dr. 
Leverton  spent  20  years  In  teaching  nutri- 
tion, at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  later 
at  Oklahoma  State  Unlver.i!iy.  She  Joined  the 
Agrlcul'ural  Research  Service  in  1957  as  As- 
sistant Director  of  rhe  Hun-ian  Nutrition  Re- 
search Division,  and  progressed  rapidly 
through  positions  of  increasing  responslbUltv 
in  the  Service.  In  1970  she  waa  appointed 
Science  Advisor  for  Nutrition  in  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator,  at  the  equivalent  of  grade 
17.  Here  she  occupies  a  key  position  in  the 
mobilization  of  the  Department's  scientific 
resources  for  the  worldwide  War  on  Hunger. 
She  directs  the  expansion  of  research  to  pro- 
vide nutriti'.^nal  knowledge  urgently  needed 
In  developing  countries,  and  advises  on  nutri- 
tional requirements  for  foods  for  distribution 
In  such  countries  and  In  domestic  programs 
for  needy  f.i.miiies  and  the  .school  lunch  pro- 
gram. She  was  involved  in  "he  m<-)st  extensive 
survey  of  food  consumption  and  dietary  levels 
ever  attempted  In  this  country,  and  first  one 
to  yield  data  on  both  individual  and  family 
eating  habits. 

Dr.  Leverton  Is  internationally  known,  not 
only  a.3  a  scientis'.  but  as  an  author,  lec- 
turer, and  educator.  She  has  represented  the 
United  States  at  f.our  Biennial  Conferences  of 
the  United  Nations  Frjod  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  at  a  great  many  Interr.a- 
tlonal  nutrition  conferences.  She  serves  on 
numerous  national  committees,  and  ha,3  pub- 
lished more  than  70  reports  of  .Tlglnal  scien- 
tific research  and  two  widely  used  books  on 
nutrition.  Her  many  honors  include  the  Bor- 
den .Award,  which  she  received  twice,  and  an 
honorary  DSc,  degree  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  She  was  born  In  Minneapolis, 
Minn,,  and  received  her  B,S  degree  In  1928 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  her  MS  in 
1932  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  her 
PhD  in  1937  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
She  lives  In  Washington,  D,C 

Dr.  Patricl^  Ann  McCrbedt,  Public  Health 
Physician,  Project  Manager  or  village 
Health  Program,  VtENriANE,  Laos,  Acbncy 
roE  International  Development 
Patricia  Ann  McCreedy,  M.D.,  Is  a  public 
health  physician  who  has  major  responsibil- 
ity for  the  VUlage  Health  Program  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  at 
Vientiane,  Laos,  In  this  program,  which  as- 
sists the  Royal  Lao  Gksvernment  by  extending 
medical  and  clinical  services  to  remote  rural 
areas.  Dr.  McCreedy  has  been  directly  and  In- 
directly responsible  for  operational  aspects  of 
keeping  an  average  of  176  rural  dispensaries 
staffed  and  supplied  with  medlclnee;  for  op- 
eration and  staffing  of  eight  hoepltals  with  a 
total  capacity  of  614  In-patients  and  operat- 
ing at  a  level  of  343,686  patient-visits  per 
year;  and  for  the  training  of  nurses,  sani- 
tarians, and  other  paramedical  personnel, 
many  of  whom  are  Illiterate  at  the  outset, 
to  staff  these  Instedlatlons.  She  makes  all  nec- 
ecesaary  personal  Inspections.  Including  In- 
stallations surrounded  by  North  Vietnamese 
armed  forces.  Since  many  of  these  areas  are 
accessible  only  by  air,  she  travels  for  hours 
dally  In  single-engine  aircraft,  often  In  dan- 
gerous weather,  over  mountain  ranges  and 
across  Jungles,  and  shares  the  life  and  homes 
at  simple  villagers  in  remote,  enemy-encir- 
cled, malarial  areas.  Because  of  her  detailed 
knowledge  of  these  placee  and  people,  she 
hae  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  Oov- 
emment's  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  refugee  problems  In  Laos,  and  also  of  the 
narcotics  problem. 

Dr.  McCreedy  was  born  In  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
graduated  from  Loyola  University  In  1947. 
and  earned  her  M.D.  degree  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University  School  of  Medicine  In  1951. 
Following  several  years  In  private  practice  In 


Marlngouln,  La.,  she  served  two  years  as  Pub- 
lic Health  Officer  in  American  Samoa,  and  in 
1064  went  to  Laos  as  Project  Manager  of  the 
Village  Health  Program.  She  Is  also  manager 
of  the  Population  and  Family  Planning  Proj- 
ect there,  and  Contract  Representative  for 
the  Operation  Brotherhood  Activity.  Dr 
McCreedy  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Charles  l! 
Weldon,  senior  officer  at  the  A.I.D.  Vientiane 
mission,  often  work  as  a  team.  They  have 
three  children,  a  da  ghter  19  and  two  sons  17 
and  15.  Their  home  when  In  this  country  la 
In  Blloxl,  Miss. 


DAY  CARE — CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  two 
very  perceptive  articles  on  day  care- 
child  development  recently  appeared  in 
local  papers.  Several  weeks  ago  the 
Washington  Post  had  a  very  insightful 
column  by  Alice  Rivlin  entitled  "Day 
Care:  Policy  Questions  for  an  Expensive 
Program."  In  this  article  Dr.  Rivlin  looks 
behind  the  "spurious"  arguments  that 
have  unfortunately  characterized  a  good 
bit  of  the  debate  over  this  issue  and  fo- 
cuses on  the  real  policy  questions  in- 
volved. She  concludes  for  example: 

The  principal  effect  of  a  large-scale  day 
care  program  would  probably  not  be  to  In- 
crease the  proportion  of  mothers  who  are 
working:  rather  it  would  be  to  broaden  the 
range  of  child  care  arrangement  available  to 
mothers  who  have  already  decided  to  work. 

The  second  article  to  which  I  refer  is 
a  column  entitled  "Need  for  Day  Care 
Bill  Is  Urgent,"  written  by  Marquis 
Childs,  and  published  in  yesterday's  Bal- 
timore Sun. 

Mr.  Childs  summarizes  concisely  the 
needs  for  developmental  day  care,  the 
tremendous  opportunity  a  program  like 
this  could  provide  to  millions  of  families 
and  children,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
child  care  bill  I  have  introduced  with 
Senator  Nelson. 

Both  articles  Ignore  the  heated  rhet- 
oric and  scare  tactics  which  regrettably 
surround  the  passage  and  the  veto  of  last 
year's  child  development  bill  and  help  us 
to  focus  on  the  real  issues  involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  perceptive  columns  appear  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  and  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  President  I  would  also  like  to  have 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  a  Minnesota  poll  concerning  day 
care  which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  on  Sunday,  February  27,  1972. 
The  poll,  entitled  "63  Percent  Say  Day 
Care  Centers  Good  for  Children,"  reflects 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  Minnesotans  and  I  suspect  a  ma- 
jority of  a  cross  section  of  Americans  as 
well,  that  quality  day  care  centers  for 
children  whose  mothers  are  working  in- 
volves far  more  advantages  than  disad- 
vantages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune,    Feb.   27, 

1873] 
Minnesota  Poll:  63  Pebcint  Bay  Day-Cabx 
Ckntkks  Qood  roa  Childrxn 
"Day-care  centers  give  a  child  a  chance  to 
become  involved  with  other  children,"  said  a 
27-year-old  Olencoe  woman.  "They  also  offer 
learning  experience,  especially  for  children 
that  wouldn't  get  this  at  home." 


March  21,  1972 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  also  feels  they 
have  the  disadvantage  of  "not  having  a  one- 
to-one  relationship  that  a  mother  and  child 
might  have  at  home." 

After  weighing  both  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  she  says  that  day-care  centers 
do  more  good  than  harm  for  a  child. 

Her  responses  were  typical  of  the  600  men 
and  women  Interviewed  In  a  statewide  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  Minnesota  Poll  stirvey  In 
mid-January. 

Socialization,  supervision  and  education 
are  the  advantages  cited  most  often  while 
the  feeling  that  day-care  centers  can't  re- 
place a  mother  is  a  disadvantage  mentioned 
often. 

Over-ail,  63  percent  of  all  people  Inter- 
viewed believe  day-care  centers  do  more  good 
for  a  child  while  i9  percent  feel  they  do  more 
harm.  Three  percent  qualified  their  answers 
and  15  percent  were  undecided. 

More  women  (69  percent)  than  men  (56 
percent)  said  day -care  centers  do  more  good 
than  harm  for  a  child. 

Interviewers  led  off  the  series  of  questions 
on  day-care  centers  with: 

"Day-care  centers  are  places  where  moth- 
ers can  leave  their  children  for  care  and  su- 
pervision while  they  work  away  from  home. 
What  advantages.  If  any,  do  you  think  day 
care  centers  offer  for  a  child?" 

Thirty-nine  percent  said  a  child  would  ben- 
efit by  being  with,  and  learning  from,  other 
children. 

Twenty-two  percent  said  children  receive 
good  care  or  are  well-supervised  and  17  per- 
cent feel  there  are  educational  values.  Includ- 
ing access  to  facilities  they  would  not  have 
at  home. 

Thirteen  percent  said  the  centers  provide 
consistent  surroundings  for  children,  must 
meet  standards,  or  are  better  than  "Just  any 
babysitter"  if  It  is  necessary  for  a  mother  to 
work. 

Seventeen  percent  said  there  are  no  ad- 
vantages to  day-care  centers  or  that  mothers 
should  be  at  home  with  the  child. 

To  get  at  the  other  side,  interviewers 
asked: 

"What  disadvantages.  If  any,  do  you  think 
day-care  centers  have  for  a  chUd? 

The  disadvantage  given  most  often  (by  27 
percent)  Is  that  day-care  centers  can't  re- 
place a  mother,  the  child  misses  out  on  a 
one-to-one  relationship,  or  that  the  mother's 
love  is  replaced  by  Impersonal  oare. 

The  results  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
Minnesota  Poll  are  based  on  personal  In-the- 
home  Interviews  with  600  men  and  women 
18  years  of  age  or  older.  Respondents  are 
selected  by  probability  sampling  procedtu'es 
and  Interviewed  by  a  staff  of  110  trained  in- 
terviewers The  Minnesota  Poll  was  estab- 
lished In  1944  as  a  public  service. 

Need  for  Day-Caee  Bill  Is  Urgent 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Washington. — With  the  thousands  of 
words  spilled  In  the  Florida  prUnary  about 
busing,  not  a  single  word  was  uttered  about 
the  only  frontal  attack  on  the  tragic  defi- 
ciencies in  American  education.  Having  ad- 
vertised earlier  his  opposition  to  busing. 
President  Nixon's  newest  proposal  comes 
with  ill  grace  against  the  background  of 
what  he  did  In  December. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  by  sizable 
majorities  a  measure  meant  to  enlarge  the 
opportunities  for  children  living  below  the 
poverty  line  in  ghettos.  In  Appalacbla,  and 
m  the  Southwest,  with  "condemned  for  life" 
written  across  their  condition. 

Head  Start,  the  program  designed  to  try  to 
correct  the  balance  for  those  of  the  very 
young  who  are  deprived  of  a  fair  chance  to 
begin  on  the  mark  at  school  age,  was  to  be 
greatly  expanded. 

But,  most  Important,  the  bill  provided  for 
a  great  increase  in  day-care  centers  for  chil- 
dren from  homes  where  both  parents  go  out 


to  work  or  where  the  mother  is  the  sole  pro- 
vider. 

Extensive  hearings  held  by  Senator  Wal- 
ter Mondale,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  showed 
that  there  were  perhaps  700,000  places  In 
day-care  centers  that  could  be  considered 
adequate  while  the  need  was  for  at  least 
5.000,000. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, President  Nixon  vetoed  the  bill  with  a 
message  that,  as  a  presidential  state  paper, 
reads  like  a  demagogic  campaign  speech. 
This,  said  the  President,  was  an  effort  to  im- 
pose the  commune  system  and  break  up  the 
famUy  pattern.  He  conveniently  Ignored  the 
fact  that  his  own  welfare  reform  measiu-e 
would  force  many  mothers  to  go  into  the  la- 
bor market  even  though  they  may  have  pre- 
school children. 

What  especially  dismayed  the  sponsors  was 
that  they  believed  they  had  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fture,  Elliot  L.  Richardson.  As  they  reconstruct 
it,  Mr.  Richardson  wa^  overruled  by  John  D 
Ehrllchman,  who  performs  somewhat  the 
same  function  for  domestic  affairs  as  does 
Henry  Kissinger  for  foreign  policy. 

Belatedly,  Mr.  Richardson  wrote  a  letter 
protesting  the  failure  to  clue  the  states  Into 
the  program. 

By  seven  votes  the  Senate  failed  of  the 
two-thirds  neceesary  to  override  the  veto. 
Now,  Senator  Mondale  with  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  has  a  new  child  care-Head  Start  pro- 
posal modified  to  meet  some  of  the  objec- 
tions. More  authority  Is  given  the  states,  and 
the  authorization  Is  cut  from  $2  billion  to 
H.5  billion.  The  hope  Is  not  only  that  it  wlU 
be  passed  but  that  with  these  changes  the 
President  will  sign  it. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  found  existing  day-care 
services  woefully  deficient  in  both  quality 
and  quantity.  Many  centers  were  described 
as  hardly  better  than  concentration  camps 
for  helpless  children.  In  one  center  children 
were  strapped  Into  high  chairs  apparently 
in  a  stup>or. 

About  this  mass  neglect,  this  callous  in- 
difference, there  can  be  no  illusions.  It  is  the 
seedbed  in  the  rising  generation  for  crime, 
violence,  disease,  unemployment,  the  whole 
roster  of  Ills  that  so  sorely  beset  this  affluent 
nation. 

Thoee  who  today  work  with  the  young  who 
are  crippled  In  mind  or  body  by  the  terrible 
distortions  of  contemporary  life  can  appre- 
ciate what  this  heritage  musrt  mean.  They 
function  often  under  severe  handicaps  with 
little  money  or  public  support. 

Of  the  many  Institutions  arotind  the  coun- 
try working  with  deeply  disturbed  children, 
one  here  In  Washington,  the  Groome  Child 
Guidance  Center,  Is  outstanding.  The  slow, 
painful  rebuilding  of  young  Uvee,  helping  to 
overcome  what  Is  the  reward  of  doctors  and 
teachers.  So  great  Is  the  demand  that  not 
surprisingly  they  feel  they  are  dli^lng  out 
the  ocean  with  a  teaspoon. 

They  know  so  well  the  consequences  of 
mass  neglect;  shunting  the  very  young  from 
squalid  and  empty  homes  onto  the  streets, 
where  they  will  be  educated  In  violence  and 
the  escapism  of  drugs.  Short  of  a  frontal  at- 
tack, such  as  the  Mondale-Nelson  bill  pro- 
pxjses,  the  harvest  of  broken  lives  will  grow 
In  the  years  to  come. 

"SpTTRIOUS"  ARGtTMENT  OVER  WHETHER  MOTH- 
ERS Should  Work — Day  Care:  Policy 
Questions  for  an  Expensive  Program 

(By  Alice  M.  RlvUn) 
If  you  want  to  start  an  argument  at  a  bor- 
ing party — and  you  are  tired  of  busing  and 
Vietnam — try  day  care.  Just  ask  a  few  people 
whether  they  think  the  federal  government 
should  provide  day  care  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers,  and  In  no  time  your  friends 
will  be  on  the  verge  of  heaving  ash  trays 
at  each  other. 


Unfortunately,  they  will  probably  be  argu- 
ing about  a  spurious  issue — the  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  mothers  should  work.  The  ar- 
gument may  sound  as  though :  1 1 )  mothers 
don't  work  now.  (2)  the  reason  they  don't  is 
that  the  government  does  not  provide  day 
care.  (3)  if  there  were  a  government  day  care 
program,  many  more  mothers  would  leave 
home,  drop  their  kids  in  day  care  centers  and 
go  to  work,  (4)  the  gut  Issue  is  whether  this 
would  be  good  or  not. 

But  out  In  the  real  world  mothers  have 
not  been  sitting  around  waiting  lor  public 
officials  to  make  up  their  minds  about  day 
care  programs.  Millions  of  mothers  are  work- 
ing now — even  those  with  very  small  chil- 
dren. 

According  to  a  Labor  Department  study  by 
Elizabeth  Waldman  and  Katherine  Gover. 
about  half  the  mothers  of  school -age  children 
were  in  the  labor  force  In  March  1970.  as 
were  about  a  third  of  those  with  preschool 
children.  Some  worked  part-time,  but  the 
majority  had  full-time  Jobs.  Moreover,  since 
many  mothers  work  only  part  of  the  year, 
the  proportion  with  some  work  history  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  was  even  higher  than 
the  proportion  in  the  labor  force  at  a  given 
moment.  Among  wives  ilving  with  their  hus- 
bands. 44  per  cent  of  thof-e  uith  children 
under  6  and  58  per  cent  of  those  with  chil- 
dren of  school  age  worked  some  time  during 
the  year.  The  percentages  would  be  even 
higher  If  they  Included  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  separated  or  divorced  women  bringing 
up  children  on  their  own. 

Among  black  mothers,  working  outside  the 
home  IS  even  more  usual — and  this  is  not 
Just  because  a  larger  proportion  of  black 
women  are  family  heads.  Among  black  moth- 
ers living  with  their  husbands.  64  percent 
of  those  with  preschool  children  and  73 
per  cent  of  those  with  school-age  children 
worked  some  time  during  the  year. 

Clearly  we  are  dealing  with  a  cultura. 
phenomenon — not  Just  oddball  behavior 
More  than  26  million  children  have  mothers 
in  the  labor  force  (up  10  million  In  a  decade) 
and  6  million  of  them  are  under  6  years  old. 
That's  a  lot  of  kids. 

There  are  many  theories  about  why  moth- 
ers are  entering  the  Job  market,  although 
most  of  the  explanations  seem  as  likely  to 
be  manifestations  of  the  phenomenon  as 
causes  of  It.  First,  with  a  falling  birth  rate. 
Increasing  numbers  of  mothers  have  two 
or  three  children  rather  than  four  or  more 
A  mother  of  two  not  only  has  less  housework 
to  do  than  a  mother  of  six.  she  finds  it  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  arrange  for  scmeone 
else  to  care  for  her  children  while  she  works. 
Moreover,  a  mother  of  two  knows  there  are 
likely  to  be  many  years  ahead  when  her 
children  no  longer  need  her.  She  may  decide 
to  keep  working  when  her  children  are  young, 
so  she  wUl  not  have  to  start  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Job  ladder  when  the  kids  grow  \;p. 
Second,  oonvenlence  foods,  wash  and  wear 
fabrics  and  labor-saving  appMan.~es  have 
made  it  less  necessary  for  mothers  to  stay 
home  for  reasons  other  than  child  care  and 
at  the  same  time  have  Increased  tlie  family's 
need  for  cash  income  to  pay  for  all  these 
wondrous  things.  Third,  with  the  mechani- 
zation of  Industry  and  the  growth  of  Bervices 
fewer  Jobs  require  physical  strength  and 
more  are  open  to  women.  Fourth,  not  ions  of 
"women's  place"  are  shifting  Although  at- 
titudes may  not  be  changing  fast  enough  to 
suit  the  leaders  of  women's  lib,  the  belief 
that  women  should  be  Individuals  with  llve.s 
of  their  own.  not  Just  wives  and  mothers  is 
clearly  gaining  ground  fast,  especially  among 
the  young.  And  finally,  kindergarten  and 
nursery  school  are  increasingly  seen  as  de- 
sirable experiences  for  children  even  if  their 
mothers  do  not  work.  The  suburban  mother 
whose  4-year-old  is  home  all  day  may  even 
feel  gtdlty  about  It. 

Since  all  these  forces  seem  likely  to  con- 
tinue operating  In  the  same  direction,  there 
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probably  be  an  Increasing  proportion  or 

'lers  In  the  labor  force  whether  the  fed- 

govemment   embarks   on   a  large-scale 

care  program  or  not.  By  the  end  of  the 

■"-    the  non- working  mother  oould  find 

odd-woman-out. 

Jore  government -financed  day  care  would 

btless  accelerate  the  movement  of  moth- 

Into  the  labor  force,  and  enable  some 

to  shift  from  part-time  to  full-time 

k.  It  might  help  some  mothers  now  on 

^fare   to   move   into   the   labor   force,    al- 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many 

these  mothers  need  more  than  day  care  to 

p  them  get  steady  work  at  good  wages. 

need  education,  training,  work  expe- 

.  and  Job  opportunities. 

iverthelesa.    "the    principal    effect    of    a 

-scale   day   care   program   would    prob- 

not   be   to   Increase  the   proportion   of 

ers  who  are  working;   rather  it   would 

to  broaden  the  range  of  child  care  ar- 

gement  available  to  mothers  who  have  al- 

dy  decided  to  work." 

'o  many  people  the  word  "day  care"  nec- 

ir:ly  suggests  a  day  care  center— an  in- 

utlon  taking  care  of  a  large  number  of 

Ijdren  at  once.  But  mosi  working  mothers 

-lot  use  day  care  centers.  They  drop  the 

at  mother's,  or  maybe  mother  lives  with 

They  use  relatives,  neighbors,  sitters, 

s.  They  give  the  child  a  key  and  leave 

on  his  own.  Or  they  And  another  mother 

is  staying  home  ai.yway  and  is  willing 

I  ook  after  two  or  three  more  children  be- 

s^  her  own   for  a  relatively  modest  fee 

of   these   arrangements   are   good   for 

:n  and  some  are  dreadful — but  that  is 

true  for  mothers. 

recent  survey  showed  that  day  care  cen- 
( defined  as  facilities  for  more  than  six 
iJpren)  enrolled  only  a  little  over  a  half  a 
■    on  children  in   1970— less  than   10  per 
of  the  preschoolers  with  working  moth- 
Some  of  these  centers  are  run  for  profit 
others  by  nonprofit  groups  that  often 
ve  a  government  subsidy  for  caring  for 
income  children.  The  profit-seeking  cen- 
charge  «10  to  20  a  week  per  child  and 
from  good  to  abysmal. 

nonprofit  centers  usually  have  more 

and  offer  a  rich  educational   program 

sometimes,  health  services   and   other 

I  fits.  The  nonprofit^  spend  about  three 

-.  as  much  per  child,  on  the  average,  but 

a  small  part  comes  from  parents.  They 

iJly  restrict  enrollment  to  children  from 

or   very  poor  famUles  and   have  long 

mg  lists. 

result   is   a   rather   erratic    two-class 
im  in  which  some  poor  chUdren   (those 
tnate  enough  to  get  into  the  subsidized 
■Srs)  get  better  quality  care  than  is  avail- 
to  families  with  somewhat  higher  in- 
13.    The    working    mother    with    income 
tly  above  the  poverty  line  has  the  worst 
ol  aJl — unless  she  ha?  a  competent  rela- 
te turn  to  for  free  care.  She  earns  too 
1  to  get  her  child  into  a  subsidized  cen- 
3ut  not  enough  to  pay  much  for  care. 
ices  not  even  beiieflt  appreciably  from 
lewly  liberalized  Income  tax  deductions 
i:hlld   care   expenses.   These   benefits   go 
ly  to  people  In  higher  tax  brackets, 
important  policy  issue  :s  not  whether 
rs  should  work— if  they  want  to  they 
but  whether  the  public  should  take  on 
responsibilities    for    the    well-being    of 
■in.  Traditionally  there  has  been  little 
concern  for  children  untu  they  reach 
age  and  even   then  public  responsi- 
has  been  limited  to  school  hours.  What 
ins  to  the  preschool  child  or  the  school- 
child  after  school  hours  has  been  con- 
a   family   rasponsibUity,   unless   the 
was  badly  abused  or  ran  afoul  of  the 
But   this  laissez-faire   attitude   is   now 
attack,    not   only   from    women's   lib 
who    believe    that    the    public 
provide  day  care  so  that  mothers  can 
an  easier  choice  between  staying  home 
'ns  to  work,  but  by  those  who  believe 
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the  public  ha3  a  responsibility  to  enhance 
the  development  and  capabilities  of  chil- 
dren as  much  as  possible  and  that  this  can 
best  be  done  by  reaching  them  at  a  very 
early  age. 

The  last  argument  combines  fairly  well  es- 
tablished facts  with  an  attractive  but  stiU 
unimproved  hypothesis.  The  widely  acknowl- 
edged facts  are  that  children  develop  intel- 
lectual skills  and  capacities  at  a  rapid  rate 
in  the  first  five  years  of  life  -especially  the 
first  three);  that  children  from  deorived 
homes  get  less  stimulation  ajid  early  educa- 
tion and  start  school  with  smaller  vocabu- 
laries, fewer  learning  skills,  lower  IQs  than 
middle-class  children;  and  that  some  experi- 
mental programs  have  succeeded  in  narrow- 
ing these  disparities  signiacantly— at  least 
for  a  while.  Unfortunately,  the  gains  made 
by  children  even  in  the  most  successful 
early  childhood  education  programs  appear 
to  fade  out  when  the  speci.il  programs  end 
and  the  children  are  plunged  back  Into  the 
stultifying  atmosphere  of  regular  povertv 
area  schools.  The  unproved  hvpothecis  is 
that  more  comprehensive  and  sustained  ef- 

for.s  to  reach  children  earlier  and  longer 

through  parent-education,  improved  nutri- 
tion, early  treatment  of  health  handicaps 
and  a  variety  of  part -day  and  fulI-Uay  educa- 
tion programs — could  make  a  permanent  dlf 
ference  in  their  lives  and  build  up  a  momen- 
tum that  would  carry  on  into  the  public 
schools. 

The  reason  it  is  such  a  hard  policy  prob- 
lem is  that  the  potential  cost  could  be  very 
high.  A  really  excellent  full-dav  school  pro- 
gram that  provides  enough  staff  to  give  chil- 
dren individual  attention,  plentv  of  space 
play  equipment,  educational  activities  and 
routine  medical  attention  costs  at  least 
$1,800  a  year  per  child.  Part-day  activities 
cost  less,  but  not  a  lot  less.  There  are  about 
three  mUlion  preschoolers  in  poor  families 
so  a  comprehensive  preschool  program  for 
poverty  children  could  cost  $3^  billion  even 
if  they  did  not  all  participate.  But  the  real 
rub  is  that  It  would  be  pollticallv  impossible 
— and  certainly  unconscionable — to  restrict 
such  a  program  to  the  poor.  Children  from 
families  with  incomes  of  $8  ono  or  even 
$12,000  are  not  getting  that  kind  of  care  now 
and  their  families  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  It.  A  substantial  subMdy,  sav  $1,000  per 
child,  to  this  group  could  cost  several  more 
billions. 

A  lot  of  us  would  rather  have  good  pr»»- 
schools  than  a  new  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
earner,  but  that  Is  not  Ukelv  to  b»  the 
cnoice  we  get.  In  the  real  world  of  politics 
the  choice  is  more  likelv  to  be  between 
spending  substantial  sum's  In  early  child- 
hood programs  and  spending  them"  on  Im- 
proving Junior  high  schools,  providing  col- 
lege scholarships  or  easing  the  plight  of  the 
aged  poor.  If  you  can  aret  your  friends  argu- 
ing abouf  these  hard  choices— rather  than 
about  whether  mothers  .should  work— you 
win  at  least  have  moved  them  off  a  spurious 
issue  and  onto  a  reallv  serious  and  difficult 
one. 


THREATENED   DOCK   STRIKE 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
we  are  being  threatened  by  a  dock  strike 
on  both  coasts  of  our  Nation. 

Such  a  strike  would  be  disastrous  not 
only  for  the  shippers  or  for  business  in 
general,  but  it  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
tlie  average  American 

Union  leaders  are  threatening  to  be 
their  dictatorial  wor.st  because  they  have 
failed  to  win  the  fuU  amount  of  the  in- 
flationary wage  increase  they  exacted  on 
the  west  coast. 

These  threats  are  causing  concern  even 
among  legislators  and  journalists  who  in 
the  past  have  contended  with  great  con- 
sistency that  labor  can  do  no  wrong. 


Mr.  President,  one  of  the  journalists  in 
Milton  Viorst,  whose  column  appeared 
Monday  in  the  Evening  Star.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  column  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  20,  1972) 
Right  To  Strike  Has  Its  Limtis 
(By  MUton  Viorst) 
The  prospect  of  resumption  of  the  West 
Coast  dock  strike — the  consequence  of  the 
Pay  Board's  compromise  finding  on  a  labor- 
management    wage    settlement— raises    im- 
portant questions  about  the  future  of  union 
power  In  American  society. 

First,  It  poses  the  problem  of  whether  the 
labor  movement  Is  to  be  allowed  to  denroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram of  wage-price  restraints,  which  on  the 
whole  has  been  working  rather  well. 

Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  West  Coast 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  had  threatened  to  strike 
if  "as  much  as  one  cent"  was  lopped  off  the 
settlement  which  the  union  negotiated  in- 
dependently with  the  shippers.  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  said 
he  would  support  Bridges  right  down  the 
picket  line. 

In  fact,  the  Pay  Board  reduced  the  original 
settlement  from  21  percent  to  15  percent 
which  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  5.5  percent  target 
It  had  established  for  wage  raises.  Obviously 
the  Pay  Board  was  not  Indifferent  to  the 
longshoremen's  threats,  even  if  it  did  not 
capitulate  completely. 

Yet  It  13  clear  that  If  the  longshoremen, 
by  going  on  strike,  force  a  larger  settlement! 
then  none  of  the  Pay  Board's  decisions  will 
be  worth  the  press  releases  they're  written 
on— and  President  Nixon's  wage-price  pro- 
gram wUl  be  shattered. 

Because  of  the  Impact  on  overall  economic 
policy  at  a  critical  time,  then,  the  prospect 
of  a  walkout  raises  a  second,  even  more 
fundamental  question:  Whether  unions  have 
an  Inherent  right  to  strike  whenever  It  might 
suit  their  fancy. 

There  certainly  was  a  time  when  I  would 
have  answered  with  an  unequivocal  "'yes." 
Those  were  the  days  when  unions  were  fight- 
ing for  their  existence— against  the  hostility 
not  only  of  employers,  but  usually  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  courts.  The  left  never 
doubted  that  the  union  was  always  right. 

But  the  great  labor  struggles  of  the  past— 
the  Homestead  strike,  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers against  Ford,  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  coal 
miners— represent  a  purer  day  of  the  union 
movement.  As  often  as  not  these  days,  labor 
disputes  are  waged  not  so  much  against  em- 
ployers, but  against  the  public  and.  often, 
against  nonunion  labor. 

The  current  dock  dispute  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. Both  sides  are  going  through  a  charade 
of  who  should  benefit  most  from  a  reduction 
of  some  30  percent — thanks  to  new  technolo- 
gy— In  the  handling  costs  of  cargo. 

Obviously,  It  occurs  to  neither  side  to  re- 
duce prices. 

Instead,  the  two  sides  make  angry  faces  at 
each  other  and  wind  up  with  a  sweetheart 
contract  in  which  labor  gets  the  wages  it 
wants  and  management  sets  the  prices  It 
chooses.  In  such  circumstances,  It's  hard  to 
get  emotional  over  labor's  cause. 

Yet  Meany  insists  that  labor  has  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  go  out  on  strike,  nowlth- 
standing  economic  policy  and  the  Pay  Board 
It  is  curious  how  the  Constitution  becomes 
the  last  refuge  of  the  economic  royalists, 
no  less  so  because  the  barons  today  are  from 
labor  as  much  as  from  management 

For  myself,  I  have  looked  In  vain  through 
the  Constitution  for  the  right  to  strike.  It 
seems  clear  that  workers  have  the  right  to 
seek  to  coerce  employers  by  a  common  refus- 
al to  work. 
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But  I  find  nothing  which  says  unions  have 
the  right  to  create  economic  paralysis  or  to 
deprive  others  of  their  living.  In  short,  my 
OA-n  freedom  reaches  its  limit  when  I  hurt 
someone  else.  I  have  the  right  to  free  speech, 
but  not  to  cry  "fire"  In  a  crowded  theater. 

And  so  the  third  question:  Should  the 
Administration  and  Congress  enact  legislation 
requiring  compulsory  arbitration,  for  In- 
stance, when  the  well-being  of  society  Is  In- 
volved? 

Meany  says  such  legislation  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  free  enterprise  and  would 
be  the  "antithesis  of  freedom."  That's  what 
the  drugmakers  said  when  told  they  had  to 
m.ake  safe  drugs,  and  what  the  steelmakers 
said  when  told  they  couldn't  fix  prices. 

I  say  the  right  to  strike  has  limits,  like 
the  right  to  threaten  panic  In  a  theater. 
Labor  and  management  can  fight  their  bat- 
tles out  to  their  hearts'  content,  but  only  so 
long  as  much  or  all  of  society  Isn't  made  to 
suffer  for  them. 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  JAPAN  CONCERNING  CIVIL 
USES   OF  ATOMIC   ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15,  1972,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agi-eements  for  Coopera- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  page  8543,  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  agreement  for  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  for  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
On  March  7,  1972,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energj-  Commission  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  relative  to  the 
AEG  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
At  that  time,  he  presented  a  supplemen- 
tal statement  relative  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  agreement  for  coop- 
eration. 

For  the  further  enlightenment  of  Sen- 
ators, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  supplementsil 
statement  of  AEC  Chairman  James  R, 
Schlesinger  relative  to  the  amendment 
to  the  United  States-Japan  agreement 
for  cooperation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Supplemental  AEC  Statement,  Amendment 
TO  Japanese  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
Fiscal  Year  1973  Authorization  Hearings, 
March  7.  1972.  Before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee ON  Atomic  Energy 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today  on  an  agreement  amending  the 
existing  1968  Agreement  for  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Before  going  into  details  of  this  agree- 
ment, I  should  like  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  international  trade  benefits  which  accrue 
to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  our  co- 
operation In  the  field  of  nuclear  power  with 
other  nations  of  the  Free  World. 

Insofar  as  the  sale  abroad  of  reactors  and 
reactor  hardware  is  concerned,  U.S.  Industry's 
contracts  to  date  covering  such  sales  are  esti- 
mated at  $1.5-2.0  bUllon.  Although  these 
sales  will  decline  relative  to  the  total 
value  of  U.S. -type  reactors  constructed 
abroad  In  the  future,  they  will  continue  to 
be  large  In  absolute  terms — through  direct 
sales  In  the  less  industrialized  nations  and 
through  licensing  and  equity  ownership 
arrangements    in    the    hiehlv    industrialized 


ones.  We  expect  that  the  total  value  of  all 
such  U.S.  contracts  for  reactors  and  reactor 
hardware  through  1980  will  be  In  the  order 
of  $20  billion,  with  an  annual  flow  to  the 
U.S.  at  that  time  of  about  $3  billion. 

Not  only  are  U.S.-supplled  enrichment 
services  vital  to  the  sale  of  U.S.  reactors  and 
hardware,  but  they  themselves  also  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade.  As  of  February,  revenues  received  from 
abroad  for  enrichment  services  totaled  ap- 
proximately $150  million  and  the  long-term 
value  of  executed  AEC  contracts  for  such 
services  amounted  to  some  $1.8  billion,  at 
today's  separate  work  charges.  Further,  by 
1980,  we  expect  that  the  value  of  AECs 
enrichment  contracts  with  foreign  customers 
will  amount  to  about  $27  billion,  and  that 
annual  revenues  at  that  time  will  be  approxi- 
mately $400  million.  By  1985,  the  cumulative 
value  of  life-time  enrichment  services  needed 
for  reactors  abroad  utilizing  enriched  fuel 
will  be  some  $42  billion.  We  expect  that 
much  of  this  market  will  be  available  to  U.S. 
enrichment  supply  if  a  positive  attitude  is 
continued  toward  the  provision  of  these 
services  to  the  foreign  market 

In  total,  then,  foreign  sales  of  reactors  and 
reactor  hardware  together  with  related  en- 
richment services  currently  are  contributing 
some  $700  million  a  year  to  the  US.  balance 
of  trade  and  this  is  expected  to  rise  to  a  level 
approaching  $3.5  billion  by  1980. 

In  the  field  of  enrichment  services,  Japan 
is  today  our  largest  individual  customer  and 
is  expected  to  be  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Our  present  agreement  with  Japan  has  a  cell- 
ing of  161,000  kilograms  of  U-235.  which 
when  reduced  to  an  equivalent  value  of 
separative  work,  is  about  $880  million  at 
current  charges;  about  70^7  of  this  total  al- 
ready has  been  placed  under  firm  enrichment 
contracts  by  Japanese  utilities.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  Increase  this  ceiling  by 
174.000  kilograms,  with  a  comparable  sepa- 
rative work  value  of  $960  million.  The 
amended  celling  thus  totals  335,000  kilo- 
grams of  U-235.  It  will  be  avaUable  to  Japan 
over  the  life  of  the  current  agreement,  which 
expires  in  1998,  and  will  support  a  Japanese 
nuclear  power  program  of  about  17,500  MWe 
in  some  26  projects.  The  separative  work 
necessary  to  sustain  this  latter  quantltv  of 
enriched  uranium  fuel  has  been  factored 
Into  our  plans  for  enrichment  services  and 
we  are  confident— as  pointed  out  In  the 
companion  opening  statement  on  Nuclear 
Fuel  Supply— that  adequate  enrichment 
capacity  will  be  available. 

Regarding  the  26  projects  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, these  are  Identified  in  a  revision  of 
the  appendix  to  the  1968  Agreement.  The 
revised  appendix  Is  included  in  the  diplo- 
matic notes  before  the  Committee,  which  we 
have  used  to  effectuate  the  amendment  of  the 
U-235  celling.  The  new  appendix  refiects  the 
addition  of  13  projects  to  the  13  listed  in 
the  current  appendix.  All  are  scheduled  to 
be  under  construction  by  the  end  of  1973. 

I  should  like  to  note  at  this  point  that — 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  agreements 
which  Involve  relatively  small  amounts  of 
enrichment  services  and  which  are  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  negotiation— future  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  will  reflect  a  revised 
approach  to  enriched  uranium  supply.  The 
principal  revision  concerns  the  point  In  time 
at  which  the  AEC  will  consider  an  assurance 
to  supply  enrichment  services  to  have  been 
made.  This  change  was  referred  to  In  the 
AECs  public  announcement  of  June  8.  1971, 
on  uranium  enrichment  services. 

In  the  past,  we  have  considered  that  our 
long-term  agreements  constituted  an  under- 
taking to  supply  the  quantity  of  enriched 
uranium  reflected  in  the  U-235  ceUlng  pro- 
vision of  an  agreement.  Such  an  undertaking 
has  been  subject  to  the  negotiation  of  appro- 
priate supply  contracts  and  has  been  carried 
out  by  direct  supply  of  the  enriched  uranluni 
product  or  through  the  provision  of  toll  en- 
richment  services.   The    quantify   of   U-235 


covered  by  an  undertaking  was  established 
on  the  basis  of  a  specific  reactor  program 
reflected  in  an  appendix  to  a  long-term 
agreement. 

Thus,  at  the  time  such  an  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  came  into  force,  we  in  effect,  set 
aside  a  portion  of  our  enrichment  capacity 
corresponding  to  the  agreement's  ceiling 
quantity.  This  approach,  of  course,  had  the 
inherent  possibility  that  enrichment  capacity 
might  be  encunibered  which  wouid  not  sub- 
sequently be  taken  up  by  hxm  contracts. 

Such  possibility  was  part  of  the  reason  for 
our  extensive  revie^v  last  year  of  the  AECs 
overseas  supply  policies.  'The  result  of  this 
rertew  was  the  June  8  announcement  stating 
that  the  AEC  will  continue  to  enx-er  into  long- 
term  eiinchment  cjntracts  with  domestic  and 
foreign  customers  but  indicating  that  any 
cDmmitment  for  supply  of  foreign  reactor 
fuel — like  those  for  the  supply  for  domestic 
reactors — will  occur  only  with  the  execution 
of  specific  supply  contracts. 

Except  for  those  few  agreements  in  the 
advanced  negotiating  stage,  future  agree- 
ments will  provide  that  the  AEC  is  prepared 
to  enter  n.tj  contracts  for  enriching  serv- 
ices, subjec:  to  the  availability  of  enrich- 
ment capacity,  when  a  reactor  operator  has 
a  requirement  for  such  services. 

Although,  for  purposes  of  control,  the  new 
type  of  agreeme.u  will  continue  to  have  a 
specified  ceiling,  this  ceiling  will  merely  place 
an  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of  enriching 
services  to  be  supplied  for  power  programs 
and  will  not,  as  in  the  past,  be  an  under- 
Laki:,g  on  the  part  of  the  AEC  to  supply.  We 
expect  to  base  such  ceiling  on  the  megawatts 
of  nuclear  pov.-er  which  the  cooperating 
country  plans  to  place  under  construction 
within  five  years  from  the  time  of  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  agreement. 

While  current  agreements  permit  pluto- 
liuim  transfers  for  research,  only  a  few  per- 
mit such  transfers  for  fueling  purposes  We 
therefore  pr.:>pose  in  future  agreements  rou- 
tinely to  include  provision  for  plutonium 
fuel  transfers.  This  will  accommodate  the 
future  market  for  plutonium  recycle  and, 
iUt;mat€iy,  f.ist  reactor  fuel.  Anv  plutonium 
transferred  by  the  AEC  itself  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  ceiling  limitation,  which  we  would 
expect  to  be  relatively  small  since  we  do  not 
con.sider  ourselve,,  as  a  supplier  for  thi--  pur- 
pose. Privately  arranged  transfers  would  not 
be  iutaject  to  the  ceiling,  but  they  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  the  same  safeguards  as 
.A.EC-suppiicd  material. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  anv  questions  you 
may  have.  Thank  vou 


i-TDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  CANCER 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  J,  D.  Wat- 
son, profes.sor  of  biology  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  director  of  Cold  Sprine  Har- 
bor Laboratory.  Nobel  Laureate  in 
medinne  and  physiology,  and  author  of 
the  book.  "Tlic  Double  Heli.x,"  has  \v;-it- 
ten  .some  interesting  ob.servations  about 
the  mriea.sed  Federal  support  of  cancer 
research 

He  is  concenif-d  that  large  sums  of  the 
SI  6  billion  authorized  by  Congress  in 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  will  be  spent 
on  research  that  produces  .short-term  re- 
sults and  on  construction,  at  the  expense 
of  important  long-term  basic  research 
that  IS  critical  to  cancer  discovenes. 

In  fact,  the  administration  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  1973  contains  $60 
million  for  construction  of  cancer 
treatment  centers,  including  S49  million 
for  15  new  clinical  centers  authorized  by 
the  law. 

The  public  is  encouraged  by  the  sud- 


c  en  input  of  vast  sums  of  money  for  can- 
cer  research,  and  clamors  for  early  suc- 
cess in  curbing  this  dread  disease.  Wat- 
S3n  warns  that,  if  accomplishments  are 
t)  be  achieved,  the  money  must  be  spent 
i:i  an  orderly,  planned  way,  which  main- 
tiins  a  perspective  on  the  necessity  to 
sppport  basic  research. 

He  also  encourages  young  scientists 
tb  group  together  and  participate  in  the 
planning  and  research. 

Watson  states: 

TTie  recent  Congressional  verdict  to  keep 

ncer  research  decentralized  within  the  NIH 
framework  strikes  me  as  a  wise  decision. 

However,  Watson  notes: 

The  NCI  (National  Cancer  Institute)  ad- 
n.mistrators  can  opt  primarily  for  long- 
ti  rm  results  by  allocating  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  money  to  learning  the  precise 
c  lemlcal  details  of  human  cells.  Or  they  can 

anket  much  more  cancer  therapy  under  the 
u  nbrella  of  "clinical  research"  and  use  vlrtu- 
a  ly  all  the  new  money  to  construct  a  series 
o  brand  new  hospitals,  with  emphasis  on 
n  glons  now  lacking  the  hospital  resources  of 
najor  medical  centers  like  those  existing  In 
Bpston.  New  York  and  Houston. 

Watson  warns: 

Most  likely  the  NCI  (as  would  have  the 
siper-aeency  if  U  had  been  created*  will  put 
irp  money  largely  on  the  short-term  option. 

He  fears  that — 

Barring   the   emergence   of   radically   new 


ys  to  cure   the  major  cancers,   the'  chief 
ect  of  a  massive  new  round  of  hospltal- 
b Hiding   will   be   to  provide   more   cheerful 
aces  to  die. 
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An  editorial  in  Biomedical  News. 
M  arch  1972,  by  Robert  H.  Grant,  public 
a;  fairs  director  for  the  Federation  of 
Anerican  Societies  for  Experimental 
ology—FASEB— suggests  that— 
The  scientific  community — each  and  every 
scientist — must  play  a  role  In  the  support  of 
scientific  research  If  this  does  not  occur,  the 
dl  jmemberment  of  NTH  la  not  far  off. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  article  by  Dr.  Watson  in 
ti  e  New  Republic,  February  26.  1972.  and 
tl-e  editorial  by  Mr.  Grant  from  Bio- 
medical News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
wfre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pecord. 
follows: 

Prom  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  26.  1972] 
o  Shottld  Get  All  That  New  Money? — 
The  Cancer  Conql-ep.ors 
(By  J.  D.  Watson) 
rhe  distinction  between  pure  and  applied 
nee   Is   more   often   made   by   politicians 
by  practicing  scientists    We  seize  upon 
)henomenon  because  some  aspect  of  It  In- 
es  us,  not  the  least  being  the  possibility 
It  Is  not  as  messy  as  most  people  In  the 
t  have  thought,  and  that  some  insight  on 
part  will  make  it  readily  explainable  in 
of  laws  of  nature  that  already  have 
acceptance.  We.  of  course,  worry  whether 
explanation     has     wide     generality     or 
!. ether  Us  consequences  are  so  specific  as  to 
erest  only  Its  discoverer    And  we  do  not 
the  thought  that  we  may  have  tackled 
problem    so   easy   that   many   others   will 
u  np  In.  and  credit  for  the  discovery  will  be 
lonymous  with  victory  at  bingo. 
>utslder3  now  witnessing  the  current  dash 
enshrine  work  In  cancer  research  with  the 
computers   and    chrome-plated   en- 
vironment  that   marked   our   past   devotion 
the   moon's   surface   must   wonder   what 
?ates  this  new  breed   of   public  figure. 
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.■\r»  they  the  same  people  who  a  few  years  ago 
flourished  In  immaculate  Houston  suburbs, 
but  now  know  that  our  nation  Is  fed  up 
with  the  military  and  space  and  that  Con- 
gress is  more  than  uneasy  for  being  a  will- 
ing partner  In  the  Vietnam  that  we  masked 
with  the  platitudes  of  national  esteem  and 
parochial  self-rlghteousness?  We  must  won- 
der to  what  extent  the  current  American 
hysteria  to  conquer  cancer  within  the  next 
decade  arises  from  the  feeling  that  an  in- 
firmity which  strikes  without  respect  for 
social,  racial,  or  economic  class  must  be  an 
easier  objective  than  a  moral  cancer  which 
grows  out  of  a  nation's  incapacity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  conveniently  remote  victims 
of  Its  surgical  bombing  strikes. 

For  now,  our  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
catastrophic  misuse  of  their  resources  by  a 
succession  of  Presidents  that  their  congres- 
sional representatives  have  been  unable  to 
control.  They  would  like  to  strike  back  and 
actually  see  some  public  good.  The  question 
thus  becomes,  have  they  seized  upon  a  suit- 
able goal  or  have  they  again  been  sold  a  bill 
of  unattainable  goods,  this  time  by  a  brand 
new  set  of  lobbyists  who,  despite  their  noble 
outpourings,  are  all  too  easily  matched  up 
with  a  constituency  afraid  of  their  future 
and  worrying  whether  Congress'  support  of 
health  research  will  last  tintll  their  kids  are 
out  of  college ' 

For  an  honest  answer,  we  must  examine 
the  current  state  of  cancer  research  and,  in 
particular,  look  at  the  origins  of  the  various 
scientists  who  have  settled  for  this  career. 
Are  they  In  cancer  Institutes  primarily  be- 
cause of  humanitarian  feelings,  working 
tirelessly  to  bring  a  halt  to  this  most  vi- 
cious form  of  human  suffering?  Or  were  their 
career  choices  the  result  of  the  widespread 
knowledge  that  cancer  money  Is  both  the 
easiest  to  obtain  and  the  moet  difficult  to 
choke  off  and  that  it  is  better  to  do  dull 
science  than  no  science  at  all?  Or  are  they 
motivated  primarily  because  cancer  Is  a 
phenomenon  filled  with  countless  intellec- 
tual puzzles  that  must  inevitably  attract 
some  of  the  best  of  our  scientific  minds? 

Without  difficulty  we  can  pinpoint  individ- 
uals who  fit  each  of  these  pigeonholes,  as  well 
as  others  whose  motivations  are  more  com- 
plex The  vast  majority,  however,  are  in  can- 
cer research  from  a  personal  desire  to  allevi- 
ate suffering,  being  supported  by  various 
personal  and  governmental  monetary  funds 
specifically  created  to  provide  the  where- 
withal to  somehow  check  cancer  Today  mrst 
cancer  research  Is  carried  out  by  medically 
trained  people  who,  after  becoming  frus- 
trated by  their  Inability  to  alter  tne  cotirse 
of  mo6t  cancer  cases,  have  decided  that  a 
career  in  clinical  research  would  be  much 
more  satisfying  than  a  lifetime  of  effectively 
impotent  ward  rounds  To  be  sure,  there  also 
exist  many  individuals  who  have  chosen 
cancer  research  because  they  smell  easy 
money,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  even  more 
:f  cancer  money  explodes  In  the  fashion  now 
predictec".  But  up  until  now.  this  latter 
group  has  not  been  a  significant  factrr  m 
the  organization  of  cancer  research,  and  to  a 
very  large  degree  the  people  who  direct  the 
course  of  cancer  research  laboratories  are 
also  deeply  involved  In  the  life  and  death 
aspects  of  the  clinical  wards  associated  with 
their  research  institutes. 

They  are  more  than  aware  of  their  dual 
constituency  composed  of  the  wretchedly 
siCk  and  their  anxious  relatives,  and  so.  at 
times,  quietly  despair  for  the  emergence  of 
even  minor  clues  that  will  allow  them  occa- 
sionally to  seem  optimistic  and  expectant  of 
real  progress.  Hampering  any  rationalization 
of  their  effort,  however,  has  been  the  fact 
that  there  has  existed  no  solid  intellectual 
framework  around  which  they  could  organize 
any  rational  attacks  on  the  disease.  No  possi- 
bility existed  of  a  meaningful  Interaction  be- 
tween the  worlds  of  contemporary  biology 
and  clinical  cancer  research  as  long  as  there 


existed  no  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  principles  that  govern  the 
existence  of  living  cells.  That  is.  as  long  as 
biology  remained  a  disconnected  set  of  un- 
organized observations.  Its  knowledge  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  cancer  prob- 
lem. 

This  was  the  dominant  fact  that  led,  early 
m  the  1950s,  to  the  creation  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  Largely  on  the 
advice  of  perceptive  cancer  clinicians  like 
Sidney  Parber  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  C.  P.  Rhoads  of 
Memorial  Hospital,  New  York,  Congress  was 
convinced  that  the  rational  way  to  ensure  the 
emergence  of  new  medical  advances  was  a 
broad  expansion  of  federal  support  for  all  as- 
pects of  biology.  The  stage  would  then  be  set 
for  a  spectacular  growth  In  the  basic  biologi- 
cal principles,  similar  to  that  which  occurred 
In  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars.  Within  a  short 
time  after  the  founding  of  NIH,  increasingly 
large  sums  of  money  began  to  pour  out  in 
support  of  biology,  not  only  from  NIH  Itself 
but.  also,  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Most  pleasingly,  this  new  infusion  of  cash 
was  followed  soon  after  by  a  series  of  signal 
advances  In  the  understanding  of  how  cells 
operate  that  greatly  exceeded  the  prognosti- 
cations of  even  the  most  rabid  promoters  of 
the  new  biology. 

Given  the  1953  elucidation  of  the  double 
helical  structure  of  DNA,  the  way  had  be- 
come open  to  work  out  how  DNA  functioned 
as  the  genetic  material  and  by  1965  the 
genetic  code  was  completely  solved.  Equally 
striking  was  the  way  we  learned  how  vlrtisee 
were  constructed  as  well  as  the  precise  bio- 
chemical mechanisms  which  underlie  their 
ability  to  multiply  within  cells  to  form  thou- 
sandfl  of  exact  copies.  And  the  biochemist*, 
who  in  the  1930s  first  began  to  learn  how 
cells  generate  energy,  went  on  to  show  how 
this  energy  was  used  In  the  synthesis  of  the 
cellular  macromolecules,  the  carbohydrates, 
the  proteins,  and  the  nucleic  acids. 

Most  of  these  new  insights  by  themselves, 
however,  have  had  little  direct  application 
to  the  problem  of  the  clinicians  in  cancer 
hospitals.  During  the  past  two  decades  the 
vast  majority  of  our  biochemically  Inclined 
biologists  focused  their  efforts  on"  the  bac- 
terial cell.  They  did  not  want  to  risk  almost 
certain  failure  by  attacking  the  much  more 
complicated  cells  of  human  beings  before 
they  thoroughly  understood  the  fundamental 
chemical  rules  that  make  possible  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bacterial  cell. 

This  was  most  certainly  the  right  decision. 
A  massive  movement  of  the  biological  com- 
munity Into  the  cancer  research  of  the  1950e 
and  early  1960s  would  have  led  to  almost  no 
clinical  consequences  nor  have  produced 
much.  If  any,  worthwhile  science.  By  concen- 
trating Instead  on  problems  that  they  could 
solve,  not  only  have  biologists  elicited  hew 
heredity  operates  at  the  molecular  level,  but 
they  also  have  acquired,  for  the  first  time,  a 
solid  professional  status  long  the  trademark 
of  the  chemist  and  physicist.  No  longer  is  a 
biologist  arbitrarily  thought  to  be  an  Intel- 
lectually Inferior  breed  of  scientist.  And  be- 
cause of  the  Innumerable  remaining  major 
intellectual  challenges  still  facing  blologv-.  it 
attracts,  for  the  first  time,  many  of  the  iDest 
students  who  wish  to  do  science.  On  the 
whole,  most  opt  for  work  with  the  higher 
cells  of  vertebrates,  not  because  they  know 
this  is  where  the  money  lies,  but  because 
animal  cells  now  seem  intrigulngly  tractable. 
In  much  the  same  way  that  bacteria  looked 
to  me  twenty-five  years  ago  when  I  first  be- 
gran  to  work  in  a  university  laboratory. 

For  fields  of  science  have  their  own  mo- 
mentum or  nonmomentum,  depending  on 
whether  the  current  experimental  tech- 
niques are  capable  of  moving  them  forward. 
Often  It  Is  all  too  obvious  that  a  given  key 
question  cannot  be  answered  with  the  cur- 
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rent  inatmmentatlon  and  that,  barring  some 
unexpected  insight,  it  is  best  left  for  an- 
other generation  of  scientists  to  take  up. 
This  may  very  well  be  the  case  today  In  the 
fields  of  human  jjerceptlon  and  memory 
where  the  frightful  anatomical  complexity  of 
the  vertebrate  brain  poses  a  virtually  im- 
penetrable Jungle  for  even  the  most  talented 
experimentalists . 

In  contrast,  there  exists  a  firm  basis  for 
the  belief  that  the  essential  biochemistry  of 
human  cells  can  be  worked  out  within  the 
next  decade  or  two.  Even  though  today  we 
BtUl  are  completely  in  the  dark  about  how 
vertebrate  chromosomes  function  and  have 
no  good  Ideas  about  the  detailed  architecture 
of  the  outside  surfaces  of  normal  cells,  much 
less  those  of  cancer  cells,  there  already  exist 
the  experimental  techniques  and  machines 
which,  when  correctly  applied,  should 
quickly  lead  to  Important  new  concepts. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  further  advances  will 
be  straightforward.  Future  progress  with 
mammalian  cells  will  be  strongly  Influenced 
by  the  organizational  setup  within  which  the 
individual  scientist  works. 

The  most  effective  labs  are  likely  to  be 
those  in  which  large  numbers  of  people  with 
closely  related  Interests  work  simultane- 
ously. While  no  doubt  many  key  findings 
will  come  from  solitary  Individuals  work- 
ing with  total  indifference  to  their  neigh- 
bors down  the  hall,  in  general  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  approach  will  be  productive.  This 
Is  because  the  Inherent  complexity  of  the 
mammalian  cell  may  be  several  orders  of 
magnitude  greater  than  that  of  the  now 
familiar  bacterial  cell.  A  given  experiment 
with  a  mammalian  cell  usually  takes  some 
ten  times  longer  and  requires  a  oorrespyond- 
ingly  greater  sum  of  financial  support.  Con- 
ceivably, someone  will  come  up  with  a  reaUy 
cheap  way  to  experiment  on  human  cells, 
but  the  odds  now  are  much  against  It.  Com- 
mon sense  argues  that  many  more  people 
must  be  Involved  in  establishing  a  given 
point  than  where  bacteria  are  the  object  of 
investigation. 

We  thus  must  create  the  organizational 
framework  which  not  only  makes  possible, 
but  strongly  encourages,  the  development  of 
research  groups  of  some  10-50  scientists,  all 
of  whose  research  focusses  on  the  funda- 
mental molecular  biology  of  higher  cells. 
Numbers  this  size  will  aJlow  each  lab  to 
possess  the  variety  of  complex  instrumenta- 
tion often  necessary  to  carry  out  key  ex- 
periments. Today  it  no  longer  makes  sense 
to  regard  experimental  biology  as  a  cheap 
science,  with  high-energy  nuclear  physics 
the  only  big  consumer  of  scientific  money. 
Setting  up  a  minimal  lab  for  higher  cell 
work  cam  easily  take  more  than  $150,000.  an 
amount  of  money  far  greater  than  that  now 
usually  given  to  single  investigators.  But 
sums  this  great  are  likely  to  be  allocated 
only  when  the  granting  agency  knows  that 
the  equipment  It  provides  Is  to  be  used  by 
a  number  of  different  people,  not  when  Its 
use  Is  solely  the  privilege  of  one  person. 

I  am  not,  however,  advocating  the  creation 
of  huge  establishments  with  all  the  power 
closely  controlled  by  superstars  who  dally 
direct  their  Ph.D.  minions  to  do  this  or  that 
particular  experiment.  Such  enterprises, 
which  still  characterize  much  of  European 
and  Russian  science,  occasionally  are  sen- 
sationally effective,  but  on  the  whole,  they 
are  dull  factories  with  the  only  Inspiration 
coming  from  the  quality  of  the  furniture  and 
rugs  in  the  director's  office.  Instead,  I  am 
thinking  of  Institutes  like  the  McArdle  Lab- 
oratory at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  There 
within  one  bright  new  building  are  some  ten 
totally  Independent  Investigators,  each  a  pro- 
fessor In  the  university  and  free  to  choose 
his  own  research  objectives.  All  have  research 
which  focuses  on  a  problem  In  cell  or  molec- 
ular biology  that  relates  to  some  Important 
aspect  of  cancer  research.  They  received  most 
of  their  research  support  from  a  large  block 


grant  ($1  million  a  year)  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Unfortunately,  this  lab  is 
still  an  exception  on  the  American  scene— 
and  the  average  scientist  who  might  possibly 
do  something  very  relevant  to  the  cancer 
question  works  by  himself  helped  by  a  few 
students  In  an  atmosphere  too  often  char- 
acterized by  grossly  Inadequate  instrumenta- 
tion. 

Hopefully,  those  institutions  which  will  be 
the  recipients  of  much  of  the  largesse  ctMnlng 
from  the  newly  voted  cancer  research  fluids 
will  be  those  which  make  staff  and  space 
commitments  that  will  quickly  permit  the 
creation  of  large  labs  with  a  critical  person- 
nel mass.  Such  decisions,  however,  will  not 
be  taken  lightly  by  Intelligent  university 
presidents  or  medical  school  deans.  Already 
most  schools  have  staffs  larger  than  their 
real  financial  resources  warrant,  and  an- 
other round  of  expansion  of  research  facili- 
ties should  necessarily  unsettle  the  equilib- 
rium of  any  sensible  administrator.  For  he 
knows  that  not  only  Is  money  from  a  federal 
pipeline  subject  to  highly  unpredictable 
fluctuations,  but  even  in  the  best  years,  the 
way  federal  money  is  given  almost  always 
ensures  the  need  to  raise  additional  funds 
to  cover  the  true  overhead. 

Our  nation's  medical  schools  and  univer- 
sities thus  cannot  afford  to  Increase  their 
commitments  to  fundamental  cancer  re- 
search unless  they  receive  assurance  that 
Congress  appreciates  the  difficulties  that  may 
lie  aAead.  Serious  doubts  whether  Congress 
will  continue  to  hold  Interest  In  cancer  re- 
search unless  solid  new  clinical  successes  are 
soon  forthcoming  will  certainly  scare  off  the 
sensible  and  leave  the  field  to  a  combination 
of  charlatans  and  fools.  Even  If  the  coming 
decade  Is  marked  by  virtually  unlimited 
money,  observations  with  real  therapeutic 
consequences  may  not  occur  and  might  only 
appear  after  still  another  decade  or  two  of 
massive  federal  aid. 

Knowledge  of  these  harsh  facts  was  cer- 
tainly a  key  component  In  the  creation  two 
years  ago  of  Senator  Yarborough's  Citizens 
Committee  to  assess  the  current  status  of 
cancer  research  and  treatment  vrithln  the 
United  States.  When  It  came  Into  existence. 
the  aura  of  financial  stagnation  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  scientific  community, 
together  with  the  attendant  corollary  that 
we  have  more  scientists  than  we  can  feed, 
argued  strongly  against  further  expansion  of 
cancer  research.  Had  the  Yarborough  Com- 
mittee not  materialized,  the  pace  of  funda- 
mental cancer  research  within  the  United 
States  would  soon  be  far  less  than  our  na- 
tional capability. 

Instead  our  country  took  most  seriously 
the  message  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
to  make  use  of  the  "new  biology"  and  di- 
rectly apply  It  to  cure  (prevent)  most  can- 
cers. Backed  by  the  testimony  of  some  one 
hundred  expert  witnesses,  the  Yarborough 
report  urged  expanded  programs  of  pxm 
cancer  research  as  well  eis  the  politically 
more  palatable  goal  of  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  medical  centers  that  can  provide  mod- 
em cancer  therapy.  Though  many  of  us  take 
issue  with  one  or  more  of  its  arguments  that 
we  feel  are  overly  optimistic.  It  Is  difficult  to 
quarrel  with  the  general  conclusion  that 
more  good  cancer  research  Is  needed.  Its 
congressional  proponents  knew  they  were 
backing  a  sure  thing  and  that  to  oppose  It 
was  equivalent  to  voting  for  another  Viet- 
nam. Passage  of  some  legislative  program  to 
provide  more  money  for  cancer  research  was 
thus  In  the  cards  the  moment  the  Yarbor- 
ough report  came  out.  It  was  to  no  one's 
surprise  that  strong  executive  as  well  as 
congressional  support  Immediately  coalesced 
around  the  program  and  the  "Conquest  of 
Cancer"  legislation  quickly  became  law. 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  the 
battle  is  over.  Unless  the  money  is  well  spent, 
vast  sums  will  be  passed  out  without  visible 
long-term  Influence  on  the  treatment  of 
most  cancers.  This  disquieting  thought  was 


behind  most  of  the  controversy  In  Coiigress 
as  to  whether  a  brand  new  cancer  agency, 
under  some  superczar.  should  be  set  up  In- 
dependent of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  federal  body  now  responsible  for 
most  health-oriented  research.  Propo:ients 
of  this  scheme  argued  that  the  current  bu- 
reaucratic setup  within  NIH  was  ossified,  and 
that  much  forward  momentum  could  be 
generated  by  giving  more  real  power  to  the 
true  csancer  researcher,  whose  freedom  for 
action  was  often  unnecessary  restricted  by 
administrative  hurdles. 

Against  this,  opponents  of  the  superagency 
argued  strongly  for  keeping  cancer  resear>^h 
within  the  domain  of  NIH  Behind  this  seenj- 
ingly  conservative  approach  was  the  argu- 
ment that  most  fundamental  cancer  research 
Is  so  Interconnected  with  other  forms  of 
medical  research  that  to  separate  It  might 
so  confuse  the  purpose  of  NIH  as  to  lead 
to  its  essential  dismpsnberment.  Also  making 
many  scientists  and  cliniclai;s  leery  c,f 
abandoning  the  NIH  framework  was  the  fewr 
that  the  creatloi.  of  a  powerful  czar  would 
lead  toward  a  morioUthic  research  effort  d.s- 
proportlonately  lnfiuei:ced  by  the  prejudices 
of  a  small  number  of  opinionated  operators. 
One  of  the  greate-=t  virtvies  of  the  NIH  has 
been  its  capacity  to  (.ive  support  to  al!  sons 
of  dLTerent  idea.s  Given  the  r.npredl'nable 
nature  of  research,  thlt,  approach  maximize* 
the  probability  that  something  really  new 
and  pertinent  will  pop  up.  Putting  all  our 
eggs  Into  only  a  few  baskets  would  make 
sense  only  if  the  cancer  problem  were  much 
more  highly  defined  than  is  now  possible. 
Conceivably  there  exists  some  Individual 
whose  ideas  about  the  cancer  cell  are  worth 
five  million  or  so  dollars  to  test,  but  I  have 
yet  to  meet  him 

Moreover,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
(NCI  I.  the  componi'iit  within  NIH  primarily 
responsible  for  cai;  er  research,  now  utilizes 
either  as  direct  en.ployees  or  as  active  con- 
sultants virtually  all  of  the  frlghteningly 
small  number  of  Americans  capable  of  giving 
intelligent  direction  to  the  cancer  area.  There 
is  no  group  of  vmused  talents  today  that 
could  be  broupht  into  the  government  to 
supplemeiit  the  preexisting  advisors.  A  super 
cancer  apeucy,  if  It  were  voted  into  being, 
would  in  essence  be  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute renamed,  not  a  brand  new  entity  with 
Its  own  new  ideas. 

Cancer  research  already  is.  and  will  be- 
come even  more,  a  hiplily  trained  discipline 
requiring  many  years  <<i  professional  training 
in  biochemistry,  cell  biologv".  immunology, 
and  molecular  biology.  Thus,  newly  created 
cancer  programs  cannot  use  the  highly 
trained  professional  now  underemployed  be- 
cause of  cutbacks  in  the  aerospace  Indvisiry. 
Such  people  could  be  utilized  onU  if  they 
were  to  begin  their  education  anew  and 
acquire  new  professional  degrees.  Recruit- 
ment of  the  many  new  professionals  who 
will  be  needed  for  the  cancer  research  of  the 
next  decade  most  likely  will  occur  from 
students  already,  or  soon  to  be.  ennlled  in 
conventional  M.D.  and  Ph  D  programs  that 
are  now  supported  by  one  or  more  of  the 
various  branches  of  NIH.  At  leaft  for  some 
years  we  must  substantially  enlarge  these 
NIH-backed  training  programs,  so  as  to  en- 
sure that  research  on  cancer  uniformly  ac- 
quires the  high  professional  standards  long 
associated  with  the  physical  science.^ 

The  recent  congressional  verdict  to  keep 
cancer  research  decentralized  within  the  NIH 
framework  strikes  me  as  a  wise  deci:^:l'n  The 
administrative  ball  game  thus  is  back  where 
It  started,  with  the  National  Cancer  In.=-titute 
still  the  dominant  agency  controlling  hi  w 
cancer  money  Is  dispensed  And  as  before  the 
existence  of  scores  of  different  advisory 
bodies  will  ensure  that  manv  fingers  are  in 
the  pie.  Tlie  NCI  admlnl.?trators  can  opt  pri- 
marily for  long-term  re.-ults  by  allocating  a 
.significant  portion  of  the  money  to  learning 
the  precise  cliemical  details  of  human  cells. 
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they  can  blanket  much  more  cancer  ther- 
,■  under  the  umbrella  of  ■clinical  re- 
h  ■  and  use  virtually  all  the  new  money 
construct  a  series  of  brand  new  hospitals. 
h  emphasis  on  regions  now  lacking  the 
ipital  resources  of  major  medical  centers 
e  these  existing  In  Boston,  New  York,  and 
jr.ston 

Most  likely  the  NCI   (as  would  have  the 
s^iperagency  if  it  had  been  created)  will  put 
money  largely  on  the  short-term  option, 
doing  so.  they  will  optimistically  argue 
t  preexisting  methods  of  therapy  might 
ive  to  be  only  slightly  modified  to  produce 
al  dividends,  and  that  the  best  way  to  en- 
re  that  the  right  new  protocols  for  treat- 
ent  are  devised  Is  to  create  new  hospital 
nters   speclflcally   designed   to   decide   be- 
een    alternate    methods    of    therapy.    But 
5m   cruel   experience,   the    leaders   of  NCI 
-ist  Inwardly  fear  that,  barring  the  emer- 
gence of  radically  new  ways  to  cure  the  ma- 
cancers,  the  chief  effect  of  a  massive  new 
und  cf  hospital-building  will  be  to  provide 
ore  cheerful  places  to  dfe.  The  main  dilem- 
a  the  clinician  lives  with  is  not  his  failure 
keep   abreast   of   new   discoveries    which 
Id  cure  his  patients  but  the  essential  ab- 
2ce.  in  even  the  newest  cancer  hospitals,  of 
ectlve  ways  to  check  virulent  cancers  like 
ose  of  the  breast  and  the  lung.  Setting  up 
;edv   all-lncluslve    Inforrr.at'.on    exchanges 
reshuffle  current  knowledge  la  likely  to  en- 
:h  only  the  stockholders  of  computer  com- 
nies.  But  the  average  citizen,  as  well  as  his 
ngres-^men,   will   badly   want   some   short- 
rm  result  to  show  for  his  n-.oney  and  so 
!1  be  reassured  by  the  sight  cf  a  fine  new 
Ifice,  equating  glitter  with  .Tiore  effective 
tjerapv.  We  must  expect  that  much.  If  not 
"  ;st.  of  the  new  cancer  money  will  buy  pa- 
nt care,  not  true  research. 
Fortunately,   however,   the   ma.sslve   funds 
voted    by   Congress   mean    that   even   a 
!1  ihare  of  the  pie  is  a  lot  of  money  and 
t  likely  sufficient  to  create  a  large  num- 
r  of  first-rate  new  research  groups  whose 
istence  would   be   impossible  without  the 
w  money.  The  real  question  thus  becomes 
11  this  happen  or  will  the  NCI  leadership 
;t  pour  out  the  money  without  any  real 
in  of  action? 

My  suspicion  Is  that  the  answer  wUl  largely 
pend  upon  the  action  of  the  younger  sclen- 
ts Just  entering  cancer  research.  Even  If 
e  NCI  bureaucracy  upon  the  advice  of  Its 
Msorv    committees    decides    to    back    the 
matlon  of  exciting  new  labs  for  funda- 
ntal  animal  cell  blolog'.-.  they  are  unlikely 
know  how  to  move.  We  must  remember 
.t  until  very  recently  most  creative  sclen- 
s  avoided  "cancer  research"  as  if  It  were 
plague.  They  smelled  an  impossible  ta.sk 
did  not   want  to  enter  an   Intellectual 
evard.  Now  there  does  not  exist  a  con- 
body   of   senior   cancer   workers   who 
bv  past  success  have  m\i"h  feeling  for 
t   the  future  may  bring.  The  scientists 

0  probably  have  the  best  ideas  as  to  which 
)erlments  make  sense  and  how  they  should 
accomplished  are  Individuals  In  their  late 
^ntles  or  early  thirties.  But  on  the  whole, 

thty  have  been  brought  up  to  face  a  world 

only  where  the  real  power  Is  held  by  their 

.  but  where  common  sense  says  to  stick 

cl4sely  to  the  lab  bench  and  grind  out  enough 

1  science  so  that  tenure  will  come;  then 
y  can  stop  worrying  whether  they  can  do 
mce  At  their  age  it  is  all  to  easy  to  equate 
""^ittee  membership  with  premature  stuf- 

and  a  secret  desire  to  let  one's  students 
postdocs  do  all  the  night  work. 
They  must  realize,  however,  that  at  this 
leal  moment,  there  is  no  organlJKd  or  even 
dl4organlzed  group  of  wise  decisionmakers 
o  will  map  out  their  science.  The  only  pre- 
table  object  above  them  Is  the  bag  of  free 
^  y  that  our  nation's  people  want  well 
sptnt.  It  Is  much  too  big  to  sit  unused  for  any 
pe  -lod  and  very  likely  will  fall  upon  those 
wljo  ask  for  It  first.  So  If  our  better  younger 
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biologists  get  together  and  quickly  ask  to  set 
up  flexible  and  nonauthoritarlan  new  de- 
partments (institutes)  the  financial  where- 
withal can  be  found  within  the  NCI  and 
eventually  the  universities  to  let  such  bodies 
come  into  existence.  But  if  they  timorously 
sit  back,  the  current  superstars  on  the  cancer 
scene  will  get  even  more  money  to  bolster 
their  egos.  Then  we  will  have  to  wait  until 
stlU  another  Yarborough  tj-pe  lobby  materi- 
alizes before  cancer  research  can  be  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  as  a  serloxis  aca- 
demic discipline. 

Some  may  argue  that  this  decision  Is  far 
too  Important  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
young.  But  we  have  no  other  choice.  No  other 
group  can  do  the  Job,  and  it  Is  they  or 
nothing.  We  will  be  remiss,  huwever,  not  to 
warn  them  if  they  act  individually,  leaving 
the  Important  administrative  if  not  scientific 
decisions  to  good  intentions  In  Washington, 
they  may  very  well  have  lost  their  only  op- 
portunity to  face  a  wide  open  frontier. 

And  the  American  Public  will  once  again 
wonder  where  their  money  has  gone. 

[From  the  Biomedical  News,  March  1972] 

NIH:  Challenge  to  Its  Fituhe 

(By  Robert  H.  Grant) 

Gone  are  the  days  when  John  E.  Fogarty, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee oa  the  Departmento  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  asked  the 
directors  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
how  they  would  invest  $5-,  $10-,  $15-  or  $20 
miilion  more  in  research  at  the  various  In- 
stitutes. Fogarty.  a  former  bricklayer  who  be- 
came a  distinguished  member  of  Congress, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  nation's  greatest 
research  enterprise — the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

A  review  of  the  Administration's  FY"  1973 
budget  for  NIH  reveals  a  not-too-bright  fu- 
ture. The  increases  appearing  in  public  docu- 
ments on  the  NIH  budget  are.  for  the  most 
part,  eliminated  by  the  deletion  of  .$142,385.- 
000  for  construction  grants,  8700  million  ;n 
construction  grant  applications  has  been  re- 
turned by  NIH  to  various  universities  and 
medical  schools.  This  indicates  a  cessation  In 
the  construction  of  health  facilities  for  edu- 
cation, research,  and  the  health  sciences. 
This  deletion  is  not  understandable  in  view 
of  the  Administration's  stated  desire  to  In- 
crease the  physician  population  by  an  esti- 
mated 50,000.  The  overall  NIH  budget,  in 
reality,  has  less  than  inflationary  increases. 
There  will  be  fewer  grants  and  contractors 
for  FY  1973. 

Have  we  entered  a  new  era?  Last  year  an 
all-out  effort  was  directed  toward  the  'thrust 
on  cancer"  with  power  exerted  to  separate 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  from  the  NIH. 
NCI  received  a  considerable  increase  In  funds. 
but  final  legislation  kept  that  Institute  with- 
in NIH.  This  year  steam  Is  being  developed  to 
do  the  same  for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  while  back  In  the  smoke-filled 
rooms  efforts  are  belne  whipped  up  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  DLseases 
and  Stroke. 

Is  science  support  becoming  dependent  on 
strange,  new  efforts  by  syndicated  columnist.^. 
such  as  Ann  Landers,  with  members  of  Con- 
gress being  besieged  by  letters  from  Individ- 
uals who  read  these  columns?  Let  us  get 
back  on  the  track.  The  scientific  commu- 
nity—  each  and  every  scientist — must  play  a 
role  In  the  support  of  scientific  research.  If 
this  does  not  occur,  the  dismemberment  of 
NIH  Is  not  far  off. 

The  strong  man  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives now  is  Congressman  Paul  O. 
Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment.  PYom  every- 
thing we  hear  and  see.  Congressman  Rogers 
plans  and  Intends  to  keep  NTH  intact.  He 
needs  your  help  and  so  does  the  White  House 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget! 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  LOWLY  SHEEP 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  from  the  West  who  are  aware  of  the 
conditions  under  which  sheep  are  raised, 
and  the  contributicxis  which  the  sheep 
industry  makes  to  the  economy  of  the 
West,  have  tried  to  explain  these  things 
to  others  less  familiar  with  this  in- 
dustry. 

But  I  have  never  seen  the  facts  more 
eloquently  and  forthrightly  stated  than 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  the 
weekly  newspaper  of  Buffalo,  Wyo.  In  an 
article  entitled  "A  Word  About  the 
Sheep  Industry,"  the  point  is  well  made 
that  the  terrain  and  climate  of  the  West 
is  uniquely  suited  to  the  production  of 
sheep,  and  that  sheep  do  not  harm  the 
envirorunent,  but  survive  in  areas  where 
no  other  animal  providing  food  and  fiber 
for  man  could  survive. 

About  sheep,  the  article  notes: 

He  is  a  unique  animal  in  his  ability  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  for  man,  then  return 
to  the  earth  to  regenerate  himself.  All  of 
his  products  and  by-products  are  fvUly  bio- 
degradable and  his  life  functions  require 
nothing  more  than  what  mother  nature  can 
provide  in  an  un-endlng  cycle. 

The  article  points  out  that  sheep  can 
live  and  reproduce  in  the  arid  areas  of 
the  West  in  complete  compatibility  with 
nature,  with  a  single  exception — the 
coyote. 

In  connection  with  the  controversy 
over  predator  control,  understanding  is 
needed  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  This 
fine  article  very  eloquently  and  accur- 
ately sets  forth  some  important  facts  on 
the  side  of  the  producer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  WoELD  About  the  Sheep  Industry 

(Note. — The  Sheep  Industry  has,  in  recent 
times,  come  under  much  criticism  by  a  va- 
riety of  different  ecology  minded  Interest 
groups.  These  pressure  groups  feel  they  have 
a  Just  cause  In  getting  sheep  off  federal 
lands,  stopping  of  predator  controls  and  re- 
storing nature  to  what  is  called  "a  natural 
balance. ') 

Our  environment,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, must  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions and  it  cannot  be  argued  that  man  has 
been  less  than  careful  with  his  environment. 
It  also  cannot  be  argued  that  man  has  a 
right  to  be  here. 

Man  must  have  food,  fibre  and  shelter  to 
survive.  He  obtains  these  three  items  in  one 
of  two  ways.  By  growing  the  raw  products 
and  manufacturing  the  finished  product,  or 
by  mining  the  raw  products  and  manufac- 
turing the  finished  product. 

It  should  be  evident  that  mined  raw  prod- 
ucts win  in  time  become  more  and  more  de- 
pleted. Because  of  this  fact  It  seems  logical 
that  in  man's  long  term  look  at  his  environ- 
ment, he  should  start  to  concentrate  his 
search  for  food,  fibre  and  shelter  on  prod- 
ucts that  win  in  time  degrade  themselves 
and  regenerate  themselves. 

The  lowly  sheep  fits  this  need  well. 

He  Is  a  unique  animal  In  his  ability  to  pro- 
duce food  and  fibre  for  man,  then  return  to 
the  earth  to  -egenerate  himself.  All  of  his 
products  and  by-products  are  fully  blo- 
Begradable  and  his  life  functions  require 
nothing  more  than  what  mother  nature  can 
provide  In  an  unending  cycle. 

To  sustain  life  and  produce  meat  and  fibre 
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be  requires  no  additional  sources  of  protein 
than  those  found  In  his  natural  food  stuffs. 

This  Is  In  contrast  to  other  meat  produc- 
ing animals  such  as  pigs,  cows,  chickens  and 
turkeys.  Thereby,  the  sheep  does  not  have  to 
compete  for  tilled  protein  sources  In  our  In- 
creasingly protein  short  world. 

The  sheep  can  live  on  low  grade  forage 
areas  of  the  world  that  will  not  sustain 
other  forms  of  forage  eating  livestock.  He  can 
survive  and  produce  on  low  rainfall  areas  of 
the  world,  even  In  areas  where  snow  pro- 
vides the  only  moisture. 

No  other  domestic  food  and  fibre  produc- 
ijig  animal  has  this  unique  ability.  In  short 
the  maligned  sheep  produces  for  man's  bene- 
fit on  areas  of  the  earth  that  have  little  eco- 
nomic value  to  man  or  to  meat  species  of 
wild  game.  Those  species  of  wild  game  that 
do  Inhabit  sheep  range  do  so  In  complete 
compatablllty. 

Til  is  Is  with  the  exception  of  the  coyote, 
a  predator  not  only  to  the  sheep,  but  to  other 
wild  forms  of  forage  utilizers. 

The  coyote  Is  now  the  center  of  a  national 
controversy.  It  is  argued  that  to  use  control 
measures  of  any  kind  against  him  is  to  upset 
the  balance  of  nature.  These  same  environ- 
mentalists that  advocate  no  predator  control 
see  no  conflict  with  rat  and  mouse  control 
within  the  confines  of  their  home  or  city. 

Some  unreasoning  environmentalists  do 
not  take  Into  consideration  that  wool,  cotton 
and  linen  are  the  only  biodegradable  fabrics 
in  large  use  today.  The  synthetic  fabrics  re- 
quire mining  of  the  earth's  crust  for  their 
basic  raw  material  and  energy  from  the 
earth's  crust  to  refine  the  raw  products  Into 
cloth. 

This  process  requires  vast  amounts  of 
e  '.ergy  in  a  world  with  dwindling  energy  sup- 
plies. The  sheep  requires  no  energy  other 
tl)an  the  sun  and  soil  to  produce  the  versatile 
wool. 

These  are  facts  about  an  Industry  that  Is 
the  economic  support  of  many  small  towns  in 
Wyoming.  The  fortunes  of  the  sheep  indus- 
try will  directly  affect  the  Jobs  of  many  peo- 
ple In  these  communities.  It  Is  up  to  us  as 
citizens  under  a  free  government  to  stand  up 
and  be  heard  about  the  Injustices  being  done 
to  the  sheep  Industry.  Not  only  for  our  own 
economic  good,  but  for  the  good  of  the  en- 
vironment for  future  generations.  The  sheep 
Industry  is  a  clean  Industry  serving  a  definite 
need  It  Is  compatible  with  many  other 
recreational  and  natural  uses  of  the  land. 

Write  your  Representatives  In  Washington, 
DC,  and  tell  them  of  your  feelings.  In  addi- 
tion, buy  and  wear  wool  and  eat  lamb.  It  Is 
your  pocket  book  and  your  environment. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  WELFARE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  struggrling  to 
unravel  some  of  the  perplexing  problems 
in  our  welfare  system. 

The  deeper  we  wade  into  this  quag- 
mire of  welfare,  the  more  it  becxjmes  evi- 
dent that  money  alone  will  not  cure  the 
problem.  It  seems  evident  that  increased 
welfare  payments  without  meaningful 
reforms  will  multiply  the  problems 
rather  than  cure  them. 

Increased  payments  would  simoly  en- 
courage more  persons  to  go  on  welfare. 

Two  articles  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  gi  ;e  evidence  as  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  welfare  problem  and  the 
mess  we  currently  have  in  the  system. 

Oue  article  points  out  that  32.000  drug 
addicts  are  on  the  welfare  rolls  in  New- 
York  City,  and  the  number  Is  growing 
by  1,400  per  month.  In  other  words,  tax- 
payer money  is  being  channeled  through 
welfare  recipients  into  the  hands  of  traf- 


fickers in  illegal  narcotics.  We  are  sup- 
porting the  drug  habit  of  thousands  of 
persons. 

The  other  article  reports  that  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  births  to  mothers 
on  welfare  last  year  were  out  of  wedlock. 

This  fortifies  the  argument  that  a 
means  must  be  found  to  require  the  fath- 
ers of  illegitimate  children  to  provide 
money  for  the  support  of  their  children. 
In  New  York  City  16,622  illegitimate  chil- 
dren were  born  and  added  to  the  welfare 
burden  in  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Addict  a  Growing  Welfark  Problem 
(By  Paul  Montgomery) 

The  addicts  arrU-ed  In  the  smoky  morning 
at  the  Bergen-WllUs  Welfare  Center  In  tlie 
South  Bronx  and  waited  through  the  Junk- 
slck  afternoon  for  the  checks  to  come  out. 

On  the  main  floor  of  the  WllUs  Center, 
where  employes  walked  out  last  week  to  dra- 
matize their  demand  for  better  police  pro- 
tection, the  addicts  took  up  half  the  room. 
Like  the  other  clients  who  Jammed  the  rest 
of  the  grim  area,  they  were  there  because 
they  had  not  received  the  biweekly  check  c  f 
March  15,  or  said  they  had  not  received  it. 

In  the  addicts'  corner,  the  clients,  nmst 
of  them  young,  sat  unsmiling.  A  few  glared 
out  at  the  crowd  and  commotion:  most 
looked  listless  and  blank.  One  was  doubled 
over,  writhing  with  withdrawal  cramps.  A 
pretty  teen-aged  girl  sat  sideways  on  a  chair. 
gripping  her  sides.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  to 
slits.  "I  don't  know  what's  happening.  I  don't 
know  what's  happening,"  she  I'ept  saying. 

The  scene  is  common  at  most  welfare 
centers  on  the  few  days  after  "check  day" — 
the  first  and  15th  of  the  month.  Losses  cf 
checks  in  the  mall  and  thefts  from  mall- 
boxes,  are  frequent  In  the  South  Bronx.  It 
Is  also  not  uncommon  for  clients  to  tem- 
porarily double  their  biweekly  Income  by 
cashing  the  check,  claiming  its  los.s.  and 
getting  another.  In  the  normal  course  of 
events.  It  Is  a  month  or  two  before  the  ac- 
counting department  catches  up  (the  excess 
payment  is  then  deducted  In  equal  install- 
ments from  six  succeeding  checks). 

For  addicts,  however,  the  dlfBcuUles  are 
trebeled.  Since  their  caseworkers  generally 
have  much  more  work  than  those  for  non- 
addlcts — addicts  make  up  2.5  per  cent  of 
welfare  recipients,  but  12.5  per  cent  of  wel- 
fare transactions — they  must  wait  two  or 
three  times  as  long  for  attention.  Also,  their 
stories  merit  the  maximum  of  suspicion. 

For  an  addict  on  methadone  maintenance, 
there  Is  an  additional  burden.  If  he  wants 
his  check,  he  will  usually  have  to  wait  most 
of  the  day  at  the  center.  That  n-.ear..s  ho 
must  forgo  his  daily  malntenai  'e  dose,  and 
suffer  the  attendant  pain  of  withdrawal 

Last  week,  Human  Resources  Administra- 
tor Jule  M.  Sugarman  said  that  the  addicts 
on  the  rolls — 32.000  at  present,  and  growing 
by  1,400  a  month — had  brought  public  assist- 
ance to  "the  verge  of  serious  breakdown." 
Caseworkers  who  deal  with  addicts  at  the 
Bergen-WllUs  Center,  at  414  East  147th 
Street,  do  not  agree.  They  see  the  roots  of 
the  crisis  In  what  they  regard  as  the  bottom- 
less IneflSclency  of  the  welfare  system,  rang- 
ing from  senseless  filing  procedures  to  a 
grave  shortage  of  caseworkers. 

"He's  trying  to  blame  the  people  on  wel- 
fare Instead  of  the  system,"  said  Malcolm 
Slaughter,  a  caseworker,  of  Mr.  Sugarman's 
statement.  "The  real  point  Is  that  the  system 
doesn't  work.  It's  hard  to  say  what  should  be 
done,   but   what's   happening   Is   Inhuman." 


The  trouble  at  the  Bergen-WllUs  center 
began  March  6.  when  an  addict  threw  lye 
in  the  face  of  a  supervisor  there.  According 
to  his  caseworker,  the  addict  had  Just  been 
released  from  Hikers  Island  and  was  In  his 
third  day  of  waiting  for  attention  at  the 
welfare  center  when  tiie  attack  occurred. 

Tile  attack  was  one  of  a  series  of  violent 
iricidents  at  the  center,  and  last  Wednesday 
400  employes  walked  out  to  demand  increased 
protection.  At  the  Bergen  center,  a  few 
changes  were  made — the  addicts,  previously 
kept  in  a  separate  caseload  group,  were  dis- 
persed among  regular  clients,  and  waist- 
hlgh  plywood  corrals  were  erect-ed  to  control 
crowds.  Additional  policemen  were  stationed 
in  the  building,  though  yesterday  only  three 
of  the  promls?d  10  patrolmen  showed  up 
when   the  doers  opened  at  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  Slaughter  and  his  colleagues,  how- 
ever, regard  the  security  Issue  as  merely  a 
sidelight  on  the  basic  Issue  of  reform,  "We 
can  have  100  patrolmen,  but  if  we  don't 
get  more  caseworkers  It  will  Just  get  worse," 
s.iid  one.  According  to  the  group,  the  aver- 
age case  load  has  gone  from  90  to  more 
than  200  a  caseworker  In  the  last  few  years. 

In  some  ways  the  center  shares  the  ne- 
glect of  the  area.  The  building  is  virtually 
the  only  one  o'.\  the  block  which  has  not 
been  burned  out  or  emptied  by  vandals;  In 
the  early  mor;;ing.  smoke  from  garbage  fires 
and  fires  in  the  bulldlnps  han.gs  In   the  air. 

City  services  In  the  area  are  at  a  mini- 
mum Yesterday,  at  tb.e  center,  a  sanitation- 
man  stuck  his  he.id  In  the  door  and  Inquired 
"Is  there  a  demonstration  here  today?"  A 
welfare  v.orker  said  there  wasn't.  "Then  why 
the  hell  did  my  boss  want  this  stuff  picked 
up?"  the  sanitationman  asked,  motioning 
at  the  parbage  In  the  street.  Then  he  left. 
The  work'T  explained  that  when  the  citizens 
of  the  South  Bronx  schedule  demonstra- 
tions, the  Sa'.ita'ion  Department  cleans  the 
street  first  for  the  benefit  of  the  television 
cameras. 

Illegitimacy  Rise  on  Welfare  Cited — As- 
semblyman's Stltdy  Finds  70  Percent  Out- 
of-Wedlock  Births 

I  By   Peter   Kihss  i 

More  than  70  per  cent  — 16.622— of  births 
to  mothers  on  welfare  last  year  were  outside 
of  wedlock,  according  to  a  study  made  pub- 
lic yesterday  by  .\rscmblyman  .'Andrew  Stein. 
The  fijjure  represents  a  continuous  rise  In 
the  proportion  of  out-of-wedlock  births  to 
welfare  mothers  since  1960,  when  the  rate 
was  57  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stein,  a  Manhattan  Democrat,  decried 
delay  by  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Services  In  seeking  Federal  funds  available 
slr.ce  196<?  that  would  pay  for  75  per  c*nt  of 
the  cost  cf  family  planning  services  for  cur- 
rent, former  and  potential  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

He  called  for  state  procrams  for  "mobile 
vans,  sound  tr:ck?,  malUnes.  advertisements 
In  new.siapers  widely  circulated  In  poverty 
areas"  to  spread  word  of  ava.lable  methods  of 
birth  co'-.trol  He  also  urged  the  City  fluman 
Resources  Administration  to  deploy  case- 
workers Into  areas  with  greatest  needs  for 
information. 

State  officials  reserved  comment  B\!t  a 
s-okesman  for  City  Human  Resources  Ad- 
mlnlstratr.r  j\i!e  M.  Sugnrman  said  he  had 
repeatedly  submitted  formal  requests  since 
hi.,  appointment  In  July.  1970.  for  required 
state  amendments  to  a  Federal  aid  plan  to 
cover  this  and  other  services 

Mr  Sugarman's  office  said  the  state  sent 
letters  la.'^t  .Sept  9  to  localities  on  avDllabll- 
ity  of  the  Federal  financing,  and  had  since 
Given  "partial  approval"  to  a  family  plan- 
ning proposal  for  the  city's  Community  De- 
velopment Agency.  The  City  Department  of 
Social  Services  was  said  to  have  had  95,210 
contacts  on  family  planning  last  year,  re- 
sulting In   17,854  referrals  for  services. 


9^96 


rhe  Federal  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
lon  and  Welfare  said  last  April  that  only 
states  had  taken  advantage  of  a  1967  Fed- 
law  and  subsequent  Implementing  rulei 
re(|ulrlng  states  to  offer  family  planning  ta 
"appropriate"   welfare   recipients   and   to 
'      "     "programs    aimed    at    preventing 
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The  study   made   for   Assemblyman   Stein 

by  Nicholas  Klsburg.  his  consultant  on  a 

"1  of  welfare  analyses,  gave  the  following 

on  births  among  welfare  recipients  In 

York  City: 
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.  Stein  said  last  years  decrease  of  1,000 
Iht  reflect  wider  availability  to  the  poor 
more  effective  contraceptives  and  reform 
he  abortion  law. 

total  out-of-wedlock  births,  he  said. 

represented   30  per   cent   of   the   year's 

ase  In  Aid   to  Dependent   Children  re- 

ents.  Absence  of  a  father,  he  went  on, 

mean  the  children  wotUd  lack  family 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  URBAN 
GHETTOS 

^Ir.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
plo^-ment  in  our  urban  ghettos  long  has 
been  one  of  this  Nation's  most  serious 
pre  blems. 

r'oday  we  have  new  evidence  of  the 
cri  ical  nature  of  Joblessness  in  these 
mil  lority  population  areas. 

.-.  study  by  the  Manpower  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  California's 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  reports 
that  unemployment  in  Watts  and  East 
Lo5  Angeles  has  reached  "disastrous 
proportions." 

1  he  study  revealed — 

I  nemployment  has  increased  10  to  15 
per  ;ent  in  the  last  2  years. 

Civer  a  10-year  period,  in  the  face  of 
all  kinds  of  training  £ind  job  programs, 
unemployment  in  the  ghetto  areas  has 
woi  sened. 

TJotal  unemployment  rates  for  all  men 

16  to  24  was  46  percent  in  the  "Watts 

and  30  percent  in  East  Los  Angeles. 

teenagers  alone  the  rate  in  Watts 

percent  and  in  East  Los  Angeles  34 
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what  did  the  research  team  dis- 
in    its    study    of    this    problem^ 
Exs(ctly  what  you  would  expect.  These 
ployed  young  people  are  turning  to 
so-called   "street   economy" 
deals  in  drugs,  gambling,  prostitu- 
pimplng,  and  similar  activities. 
.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  Los 
Times  story  of  Tuesday,  March 
972,  which  describes  the  report. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
f  Jllows: 
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Many  Rzpohteqly  Enter  "Job  M.\rket"  via 

Crime 
rLLEGAL  AcnvrriES  are  main  source  or  income 

rOR   EAST    LOS    ANGELES,    WATTS    YOUTHS,   SUR- 
VEY    rUJDS 

(By  Harry  Bernstein* 

Marijuana  selling  and  other  Illegal  activi- 
ties are  the  blggeet  source  of  Income  for 
young  workers  In  the  Watts  and  East  Los 
Angeles  areas  where  unemployment  has 
reached  "disastrous  proportions,"  according 
to  a  major  study  released  Monday  at  UCLA. 

"After  a  full  decade  of  national  effort  (to 
lessen  the  problem),  there  is  now  every  evi- 
dence that  the  youth  unemployment  prob- 
lem has  worsened."  the  257-{>age  report  said, 
adding  that  two-thirds  of  Watts  teen-agers 
In  the  Job  market  cannot  And  work. 

Prepared  with  funds  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  It  was  written  by  Paul 
Bullock,  research  economist  for  the  Man- 
power Research  Center  of  UCLA's  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations,  which  released  the 
report. 

PURPOSE     OF     STUDY 

The  basic  aim  of  the  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  process  by  which  young  men  in 
low-income  black  and  Chlcano  ghettos  enter 
the  labor  market. 

For  a  great  many,  their  earliest  contact 
with  the  labor  market  Is  through  the  "sub- 
economy"  or  "street  economy."  the  report 
said. 

The  report  defined  the  street  economy  as 
"a  market  for  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  which  are  in  demand,  but  have  been 
outlawed  for  social  or  moral  reasons.  ' 

This  Includes  the  production,  sale  and 
consumption  of  both  "hard"  .and  "soft" 
drugs,  gambling,  prostitution,  pimping,  and 
similar  activities  .  .  .  but  not  theft  or  the 
sale  of  stolen  property 

Neither  present  manpower  programs  nor 
a  general  growth  in  the  economy  has  been 
effective  in  "controlling  the  growing  unem- 
ployment problems  In  the  ghetto  communi- 
ties." the  study  said. 

Also,  the  study  concluded  that  there  Is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  a  lower  minimum 
wage  for  the  minority  community  young 
people  will  increase  their  Job  opportunities. 

Those  studied  la  the  UCLA  staff  project 
were  young  men  from  the  ages  of  16  to  24 
who  answered  formal  survey  questions.  Some 
of  them  took  part  in  lengthy  Interviews  to 
get  data  which  Bullock  said  was  "a  great  deal 
franker  than  usually  comes  from  the  formal 
questionnaires." 

The  total  unemployment  rates  for  all  men 
aged  16  to  24  was  46%  In  the  Watts  area  and 
30%  in  East  Loa  Angeles,  but  for  teen-agers 
alone,  62%  were  without  Jobs  In  Watts  and 
34%  In  East  Loa  Angeles. 

Bullock  estimated  that  the  new  figures  rep- 
resented an  Increase  In  unemployment  of 
10%   to  15%  within  the  last  two  years. 

More  than  50%  of  the  teen-agers  In  Watts 
and  a  third  of  the  Chicago  teen-agers  sur- 
veyed In  East  Los  Angeles  have  dropped  out 
of  high  school. 

LACK    OF    guidance    REPORTED 

The  report  said  that  neither  group  "receives 
much  useful  vocational  or  career  Informa- 
tion from  their  schools,  and  although  the 
schools  have  a  required  10th  grade  guidance 
class,  the  overwhelming  majority  could  not 
even  recall  taking  it." 

Despite  a  wide  variety  of  government  train- 
ing and  manpower  programs,  the  majority 
surveyed  "were  not  even  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  programs,  and  unemployment 
seems  to  be  eis  high  among  those  with  such 
training  as  It  Is  among  the  untrained  " 

Job-seeking  methods  used  generally  m  the 
poverty  areas  are  similar  to  those  used  In 
nonpoverty  areas,  which  means  using  parents 
and  friends  already  located  In  permanent 
Jobs  to  help  the  newcomers. 

But  the  study  showed  the  circular  effect  of 
unemployment  In  the  poverty  areas,  where 
many  young  men  come  from  homes  where 


there  Is  no  male  head  of  household  or  where 
the  father  has  too  much  trouble  getting 
his  own  Job  to  be  of  help  to  the  son. 

The  study  said  that  the  "relative  lack 
of  attention  paid  to  the  economic  signifi- 
cance of  Ulegal  markets  In  the  ghetto  and 
barrio  Is  a  measure  of  the  distance  of  many 
academicians  from  social  reality." 

"Rather  than  being  of  marginal  or  of  un- 
certain Importance,  the  (Illegal  activities 
are)  probably  the  greatest  single  source  of 
Income  for  young  men  In  the  Central  City. 
"The  consumption  of  marijuana  Is  virtually 
universal  among  young  men  In  the  low- 
Income  ghetto,"  the  report  said,  and  then 
quoted  one  teen-ager  as  estimating  that  "you 
double  your  money  mostly. 

"If  you  pay  $130.  $140— you'll  double  that. 
Right  on  .  .  .  but  that's  not  Including  the 
risk,  like  you  going  to  Jail." 

The  study  also  contended  that  In  addition 
to  the  middlemen  who  bring  In  the  drugs 
to  the  community  "there  are  political,  legal 
and  law  enforcement  representatives  who 
provide  protection  in  return  for  a  direct 
or  indirect  share  of  the  profits." 

But  in  an  interview,  Bullock,  researcher 
Jacobo  Rodrlgues  and  others  who  prepared 
the  report  declined  to  be  more  specific  on  the 
allegation,  saying  they  did  not  insist  that 
the  young  men  give  details  of  the  allegatlona, 
"But  the  point  Is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance because  it  Illustrates  the  consistent 
historical  relationship  between  the  subecon- 
omy  and  the  larger  society  which  has  always 
tolerated  criminal  enterprises  ...  in  the 
ghetto  subeconomles  where  such  activities 
partly  provide  an  Income  to  poverty  groups 
requiring  no  direct  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer .  .  ." 

The  report  concluded  by  recommending 
among  other  things  greater  concentration 
on  career  development  starting  in  Junior 
high  schools,  new  programs  for  getting  young 
people  Jobs  as  aides  In  professional  fields  and 
government  help  to  develop  Interests  of  the 
young  people  even  when  there  Is  no  Imme- 
diate market  demand,  such  as  in  the  arts. 


AMNESTY 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  amnesty  for  those  who  have 
evaded  induction  into  our  Armed  Forces 
has  been  proposed  in  the  past,  but  the 
issue  of  amnesty  for  our  POW's  has  never 
been  mentioned. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  on  the  POW-MIA  issue,  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal. 

I  feel  it  sums  up  in  cogent  manner  the 
entire  subject  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
men  missing  in  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  About  Some  POW  Amnesty? 

The  question  of  amnesty  for  America's 
draft  dodgers  and  Army  deserters  was  given 
an  airing  in  Washington  the  other  day  as  nu- 
merous concerned  persons  presented  both 
pro  and  con  opinions  before  a  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D- 
Mass. 

It  would  be  encouraging  if  somebody, 
somebody,  somewhere,  opened  a  forum  on  the 
question  of  amnesty  for  America's  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  'Vietnam,  some  of  whom 
have  been  in  captivity  for  as  long  as  six  years. 

Not  one  of  this  country's  noble  allies  has 
brought  the  slightest  pressure  to  bear  on 
Hanoi.  Not  one  statesman  has  spoken  a  word 
of  criticism  about  Hanoi's  treatment  of  these 
men.  The  voice  of  so-called  world  opinion 
remains  mute — except  when  it  comes  to  con- 
demnation of  the  United  States. 

U  this  country  held  hundreds  of  North 
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Vietnamese  prisoners  virtually  Incommuni- 
cado for  years,  permitting  only  sporadic  de- 
livery of  letters  to  or  from  them  and  their 
families,  denying  visits  by  Geneva  Conven- 
tion representatives  and  refusing  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
why,  America's  outraged  students  would  be 
impaling  themselves  on  the  White  House 
fence,  their  counterparts  would  be  rioting 
In  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin  and  bombs 
would  be  exploding  at  VB.  embassies  and 
consulates  in  every  capital  of  the  world. 

(We  do.  In  fact,  hold  tens  of  thousands  of 
North  'Vietnamese  prisoners.  Or  rather.  South 
Vietnam  does,  and  has  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  repatriate  some  of  them  to  a  North 
Vietnam  that  does  not  even  acknowledge 
their  existence.) 

But  then,  why  should  foreigners  care  about 
American  prisoners  of  war  when  Americans 
tliemselves  don't  seem  to  care? 

Just  as  It  Is  obvious  that  Hanoi  Intends 
to  hold  these  men  until  the  last  measure  of 
blackmail  value  is  squeezed  out  of  them,  the 
conclusion  becomes  inescapable  that  Amer- 
icans are  perfectly  willing  to  let  them  do  so. 

In  no  other  war  this  country  has  ever  been 
engaged  In  has  the  question  of  prisoners 
of  war  hinged  upon  capitulation  to  enemy 
demands  amounting  to  virtual  surrender.  In 
no  other  war  would  public  opinion  have 
stood  for  it. 

But  today  we  are  so  guilt-ridden,  so  full 
of  self-doubt,  so  war-weary,  so  disillusioned 
that  we  seem  ready  to  write  these  men  off  as 
scapegoats  for  our  national  sin  of  Interven- 
ing In  North  ■Vietnam's  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam.  Each  day  they  remain  in  captivity 
Is.  in  effect,  one  more  payment  on  our  bill  of 
atonement. 

In  the  meantime,  wives  are  growing  old 
without  husbands,  children  are  growing  up 
without  fathers. 

The  moralist  (who  applies  morality  only 
to  the  United  States)  may  counter  that  the 
prisoners,  most  of  them  fliers,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  uncounted  numbers 
of  widows  and  orphans  In  'Vietnam,  who  have 
no  hope  at  all  of  ever  seeking  their  husbands 
or  fathers  again. 

Very  well.  If  American  servicemen  are  to 
be  held  accountable  for  carrying  out  the 
military  policies  of  their  government,  then 
let  the  soldiers  of  every  country,  Including 
North  Vietnam,  be  held  similarly  account- 
able. 

But  until  that  happens,  let  American  pris- 
oners of  war  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
international  standards  which  even  the  Nazis 
abided  by. 

This  would  mean,  at  the  very  least,  reg- 
ular inspections  of  prison  camps  by  neutral- 
nation  observers.  It  would  forbid  the  exploita- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war  for  political  purposes. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  force  North 
Vietnam  to  release  or  exchange  or  ameliorate 
the  living  conditions  of  her  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

But  we  can  speak  out. 


PROJECT    HOPE    BEGINS    MEDICAL 
TEACraNG  PROGRAMS  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  at  sun- 
rise on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  S.S.  Hove — 
largest  ship  ever  to  enter  the  harbor  of 
Natal — settled  into  the  dock  area  at 
Potengi.  The  rigors  of  3  days  of  Carnival 
did  not  deter  some  10.000  Brazilians  from 
crowding  the  pier  at  5:00  a.m.  They 
danced  and  shouted  their  welcome  greet- 
ings to  the  American  medical  personnel, 
as  the  music  of  Carnival  was  played  over 
a  dockside  loudspetiker.  In  the  skies 
above,  planes  of  the  Brazilian  Air  Force 
performed  an  aerial  salute.  An  ofHcial 
welcoming  ceremony  followed  with 
speeches  by  Dr.  Jose  Cortez  Perelra  de 
Araujo,   Governor   of   Rio   Grande   do 


Norte;  Dean  Genario  Alves  da  Fonseca; 
The  Honorable  Kenneth  Curtis,  Gover- 
nor of  Maine;  Stanley  M.  Cleveland, 
Charge  d'Affaires,  Embassy  of  the  United 
States;  and  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  Proj- 
ect Hope's  founder  and  President.  Also 
present  were  other  government  and  mili- 
tary ofiQcials,  as  well  as  Dr.  Stephen 
Drachi,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Brazil  and  former  Hope  physician.  Dr. 
Cortez  said: 

We  have  a  custom  of  standing  by  the  door 
of  a  house  and  knocking;  but  for  you  the 
doors  and  our  hearts  are  alretuly  open.  You 
are  welcome  here.  Feel  at  home! 

Four  days  of  preparation  followed, 
readying  the  equipment  which  had  been 
lashed  down  at  sea.  Tours  were  held  for 
the  thousands  of  people  of  Brazil  who 
wanted  to  view  the  hospital  ship.  The 
first  rotation  of  volunteer  American  doc- 
tors arrived  on  Friday,  February  17. 
They  had  2  days  of  concentrated  orienta- 
tion. Despite  the  plan  to  open  the  hospi- 
tal ship  and  officially  begin  work  on  Mon- 
day, Februarj'  21,  many  of  the  Hope 
physicians  were  already  working  in  lo- 
cal Brazilian  hospitals  by  Saturday  after- 
noon. This  included  not  only  ward 
rounds,  but  actual  major  surgical  proce- 
dures performed  with  their  counterparts 
and  medicEil  students.  The  advance  team, 
headed  by  Dr.  Harold  H.  Royaltey  of 
Cucamonga,  Calif.,  and  Brazilian  profes- 
sionals, had  prepared  patients  for  selec- 
tion. The  first  group  arrived  on  schedule 
on  Monday  morning,  an  overture  to  the 
steady  stream  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
week.  Each  patient  selected  was  an  ideal 
teaching  case,  and  almost  the  entire 
spectrum  of  medical  illness  was  covered. 
There  were  brain  tumors,  arthritic  prob- 
lems, premature  births,  children  with  a 
variety  of  kidney  and  chest  diseases,  and 
adults  with  everything  from  coronary 
disease,  schistosomiasis,  deafness,  and 
parotid  gland  tumors. 

The  morale  of  the  ship's  staff  was  ex- 
ceptionally high,  as  a  result  of  both  the 
reception  afforded  them  by  the  Brazil- 
ians and  the  case  selection.  Medical  stu- 
dents, nursing  and  allied  health  students 
all  arrived  on  schedule.  Seldom  has  there 
been  a  more  auspicious  beginning  for  a 
hope  teaching  program  in  a  developing 
nation. 

Dr.  Walsh,  Hope's  founder  and  Presi- 
dent, explained  the  two-fold  meaning  of 
Hope  to  the  stafif : 

First,  an  exchange  of  medical  education  In 
all  disciplines  is  paramount.  This  Interchange 
Includes  knowledge,  skills  and  techniques 
for  all  members  of  the  health  team.  Although 
our  efforts  will  be  focused  in  one  location, 
the  scope  of  Influence  will  be  felt  through- 
out the  whole  northeast  section  of  Brazil. 
Hope  believes  in  the  team  approach  to  medi- 
cal care,  believing  that  the  patient  benefits 
most  by  personal  Involvement  of  every  mem- 
ber of  that  medical  team. 

Such  a  process  means  a  coordination  of 
both  teaching  and  service.  The  two  can  rare- 
ly be  separated.  Obviously,  service  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  teaching.  We  know  that  the 
Brazilians  will  remember  the  benefit  from 
Hope,  and  the  Impact  of  many  people  work- 
ing hard  every  day  for  ten  months  as  a 
strong,  coordinated  team  will  leave  a  legacy 
of  medical  knowledge  that  will  endure  and 
grow. 

The  other  major  benefit  of  Hope  is  derived 
from  peoples  of  different  nations  learning 
to  know  one  another.  Understanding  and 
trust  between  nations  are  built  upon  sym- 


pathetic comprehension  of  cultures  between 
one  individual  and  his  counterpart 

Better  health  for  everyone  and  under- 
standing between  people  says  It  all  It  will 
take  hard  work  by  the  entire  ship's  medical 
staff,  but  I  know  you  and  Hope  can  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a  list 
of  the  Califomians  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  most  commendable  work  being 
done  by  Project  Hope. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Permanent  Staff  on  S.S.  Hope— X  Voyage 

Name,  permanent  address,  position,  and 
Hope  service 

Oeraldann  M.  Baesemanu:  18944  Vickie 
Avenue,  No.  92,  Cerrltos,  California  90701; 
Staff  Nurse;  Brayil. 

Joseph  A  Bowen;  300  Tammy  Way,  Mobile 
Court.  Napa  Valley.  Napa  Vallev  California 
94558;  Assistant  Executive  Housekeeper; 
Brazil. 

Andrea  Marie  Pama.  1241  Golden  Way.  Los 
Altos,  California  94022.  Intensive  '  Care 
Nurse:   Brazil. 

Mary  Louise  Guy.  249  Acalanes.  Apt  1, 
Sunnyvale,  California  94086;  Staff  Nurse; 
Brazil. 

Annft  Marie  Hanlon.  3140  Sl.xteeuth  Street 
Sacramento,  California  95818:  Health  Edu- 
cator; Brazil,  Equador. 

Thomas  H.  Hayes.  M.D..  P.O  Box  6097, 
Santa  Barbara,  California  93111;  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Gall  P,  Hurley,  c  o  Woodruf.  250  C  Street, 
San  Raphael,  California  94901;  Operating 
Room  Nurse;  Brazil. 

Susan  M.  Klbbe,  1835  Vallejo.  Apt  305, 
San  Francisco,  California  94123;  Secretary; 
Brazil. 

Ruth  E.  Kletzman;  669  South  Oak  KnoU 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  California  91106;  Pedi- 
atric Nurse;  Brazil. 

Alice  B.  Mild;  2383  Edgewater  Drive,  Napa, 
California  94558;  Executive  Hospital  House- 
keeper; Brazil,  Jamaica. 

Nancy  Cody  Miller;  lOI  Cenanies  Boule- 
vard. San  Francisco,  California;  Dietitian; 
Brazil . 

Harold  H.  Royaltey,  M.D..  M.P.H.;  7897 
Valle  Vista.  Cucamonga.  California;  Chief  of 
Staff;  Brazil.  Jamaica. 

Miyeko  Teranlshl;  225  West  Central  Ave- 
nue. Madera.  California  93637;  Medical 
Technologist;  Brazil. 

Val  Vebber;  P.O.  Box  222.  Carmel.  Cali- 
fornia 93921;  Medical  Record  Technician; 
Brazil. 

H.  Linda  Warren,  c/u  Markarlaus.  1426  Echo 
Avenue,  Fresno.  California  93728;  Dental 
Hyglenlst:  Brazil. 

Susan  Elizabeth  WUlson;  891  Harbor  View- 
Place,  San  Diego.  California  92106;  Medical 
Technologist;  Brazil. 

First  rotation — February  IS — April  15 

Roger  Goodfrlend.  M.D  ;  Suite  10-B.  5150 
Graves  Avenue.  San  Jose.  Callforr.la  95129; 
Urologist;  Brazil 

Jean  Kohn.  M.D,;  1230  Vancouver  Avenue 
Burllngame.  California  94010;  Public 
Health — Pediatrics;  Brazil,  Peru.  Nicaragua. 
Ceylon.  Ganado.  Arizona 

Martin  M.  Kohn.  M.D;  1230  Vancouver 
Avenue,  Burllngame,  California  94010;  In- 
ternist; Brazil.  Peru.  Nicaragua.  Ceylon.  In- 
donesla/S.  Viet  Nam,  Ganado,  .\rlaona. 

Alfred  L,  Schmltz.  M.D;  3701  Stocker 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  9008;  Radiol- 
ogist; Brazil. 

Stephen  O.  Schonfield.  D.D.S  ;  8158  Bever- 
ly Boulevard;  Los  Angeles.  California  90048; 
Dentist;  Brazil, 

Second  rotation — April  15 — June  15 
Robert  L,   Mills.  MD:    13%  South   Ellseo 
Drive,   Oreenbrae.   California    94904;    Plastic 
Surgeon;  Brazil. 
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Ulchael  F.  Savlano,  M.D.;  384  Post  Street, 
Francisco,   California   94108;    Otolaryn- 
go  oglst;  Brazil. 

I'Yank   E.   Watkl.ns.   D  D  S.:    3920  WlUlams 
Rc^d.  San  Jose    California:   Dentist;   Brazil 
E.  Walker,  D.D.S.;  2522  Dana  Street, 
CalUornla    94704;    Oral    Surgeon; 


:  Jonald ; 
Be  keley, 
Br  izil. 
]  -aurens  P.  White,  M.D.:  Suite  607,  350  Par- 
SU8    Avenue,    San    Francisco,    California 
17^  Internist,  May  15-JuIy  15;  Brazil. 
•jU  a.  Johnson.  M.D.;   Magan  Medical 
155  West  College,  Covlna,  California 
91'?22;  Pediatrician;  BrazU,  Ecuador. 

Third  rotation — June  15-Augu3t  15 
_aul   Altrocchl.   M.D.;    Palo   Alto   Medical 
Cilfclc.  300  Homer  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,   Call- 
94301;    Neurologist;    Brazil.    Ceylon, 
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rth   rotation — August  15-October  15 
chard  L.  Dakln.  M.D.;   1300  South  Ellseo 
.   Greenbrae.   California   94904-    Plastic 
^on:  BrazU. 

well  Ibsen.  M.D.;  1548  Uncoln  Avenue 
Jose.    California    95125;     Pediatrician;' 
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Bluhm.  M.D.:  311  South  First 
it,  San  Jose,  California  95113;  Orthopedic 
•">";  Brazil,  Ceylon. 

C.  CampbeU,  D.D.S.;  1043  Village 
Chlco,  California  95926;  Oral  Sur- 
Brazil,  Jamaica. 

Palces;  2300  California  Street.  San 
California  94115;  Plastic  Surgeon- 
1.  Ceylon,  Ganado,  Arizona, 
■ances  Falces.  2300  California  Street   San 
■Cisco.  California  94115;  Oeneral  Medicine 
Public  Health;   BrazU.  Ceylon.  Ganado 
3na. 

iarles  L.  Johnston;  311  South  First  Street 
Jose.     California     95113;      Orthopedic 
;eon;  Brazil. 

P.  Tompkins,  M.D.;  1336  Inverness 
\  Pasadena  California  91103;  Radlolo- 
BrazU. 


ssell  W.  Ludwick.  MD;   Chief  Radlolo- 
G.irden    Park    General    Hospital.    9922 
rt    Street.   Anaheim.    California   92080- 
;3lo2:st:  Brazil. 

J    Dodd.  M.D.;  40  Dormodv  Court 
erey.  California  93940;  Otolaryngologist;' 


He  rbert 


1. 


rotoftoTi— Ocfober  15-December  15 
Hairy  J.  Brown,  General  Hospital  Ventura 
3291    Loma    Vista    Road,    Ventura 
fjrnla  93003;  Radiologist;  Brazil 
Vernon  R.  Gee,  M.D.;   Redding  Radloloeic 
2020  Court  Street.  Reddine,  Ca!l- 
fomi  I  96001;   Radiologist;   Brazil. 

Miguel    A.    Llanos,    M.D.;    Suite    610    2010 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.   California 
Urologist;  Brazil. 

B.  Munchow.  M.D:  Apartment  1705 
East    Ocean    Boulevard.    Long    Beach. 
90802;     Anesthesiologist:     Brazil 
Coluitibla.  Cevlon. 


SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN 
COOPER  OF  KENTUCKY 


COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  dis- 
honor for  me  to  ask  unanimous 
It  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
^icle  by  Jihn  Ed  Pearce.  published 
Louisville  Courier  Journal   and 
magazine  of  March  5  about  one  of 
ntost  well-loved  and  respected  Ken- 
ixis  of  all  time,  the  senior  Senator 
Kentucky.  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Pearce  traces  the  remarkable  po- 
career  of  the  man  from  Somerset 
ho  has  given  the  people  of  his  home 
and  the  Nation  more  than  40  years 
licated  public  service.  I  know  that 
Senators   share   the   sentiments   of 
my  fellow  Kentuckians  who  iii 


^;  ho : 


the  article  described  John  Cooper  as  a 
man  "who  has  traveled  the  spectrum  of 
social  and  political  life  and  left  only  dig- 
nity, honor,  and  respect  wherever  he 
walked." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ma.  Cooper  S.^ys  Farewell 
(By  John  Ed  Pearce) 
Let  philosophers  argue  whether  the  end  of 
a  brilUant  career  is  less  painful  than  the  end 
of  a  dismal  one.  There  Is  hurt  in  either  case. 
Nothing  is  done  for  the  last  time  but  is  done 
with  regret,  and  v/hen  on  Jan.  21.  1972.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  came  home  to  Kentucky  to 
announce  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  his  voice  was 
choked  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
on  the  cheeks  of  his  wife  beside  him. 

He  spcke.  at  a  Lexington  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association,  for  less  than 
three  minutes,  in  the  halting,  half-mum- 
bled manner  that  has  become,  over  the  past 
25  years,  a  Cooper  characteristic,  and  what 
he  said  was  ■  thank  you.  This  Is  what  I  set  out 
to  do.  and  new  it  Ic  done.  And  it  has  been  a 
privilege. 

Then,  before  returning  to  Washington  for 
the  final  months  of  his  Senate  career.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  went  back  to  Somerset,  back 
to    Pulaski    County    where    he    was    born    70 
years  ago.  and  the  welcome  by  the  people  who 
gave   him   his   start   was   touching,    moving 
He  spoke  In  the  Courthouse  where  once  he 
sat  as  county  judge,  and  later  was  guest  of 
honor  at   a   notsy,   hollering,   old-time   rally 
at   the   Cumberland   Falls   State   Park   Lodge 
for  Republicans  of  the  mountain  counties  of 
the   5th   District,   and   sat.   smiling,   embar- 
rassed,  as   Judges.    US.    representatives   and 
senators    compared    him    with    Lincoln     The 
meeting  was  long,  and  at  70  a  man  gets  tired 
But  there  were  hands  to  shake  and  politics 
to  talk  before  he  could  drive  back  to  Som- 
erset for  a  night's  rest  in  his  brother's  home 
Just  seven  houses  down  North  Main  Street 
from  the  white  irame  home  In  which  John 
Cooper  was  born  on  Aug,  23.  1901. 

The  drive   from  Somerset  to  Cumberland 
Falls  takes  only  a  fe-A-  minutes,  but  the  way 
there  for  John  Cooper  wound  through  a  life 
that  reads  like  a  testimony  to  the  value  of 
virtue.  It  would  have  been  a  repudiation  of 
the  American  ethic  had  John   Cooper    fir-^t 
son   and   fourth   of  seven   children   of  John 
Sherman   and   Gertrude  Tartar   Cooper,   not 
risen  from  the  mountain  town   to  walk    as 
one  orator  at  the  rally  declaimed,  with  kings 
His    was    a    boyhood    reml:idful    of    things 
gone   by— the   tlght-knit   famllv.   the   father 
a  farmer-lawyer-judge  of  limited  means  bur 
distinguished  family  ("he  wa^  good  to  all  of 
us,  but  believed  in  discipline"),  the  mother 
("she    was    a    strong    woman")    directing    a 
home  of  books  and  good  cooking,  and  leading 
the  family  on  Sunday  to  the  Bapt;.st  Church 
John    had    his    chores— keeping    the    lawn 
mowed,  milking  the  cow,  tending  the  garden 
As  he  grew  cider    he  delivered   ne-Aspapers 
worked  in  the  local  railroad  yards,  drove  a 
coal    truck,    -A.-rked    in    his    father's    Harla.i 
County  coal   mines.  He  spent  his  first   four 
years   of   schooling   In   private   schools,   and 
had   to  fight   his   way  out  of   the   resulting 
reputation  as  a  sissy  when  he  transferred  to 
public  school.  Tall,  athletic,  a  hungrv  reader 
("Our   home   was  full    of   books.   Evervbodv 
read   I  read  'Vanity  Pair'  when  I  was  12")  he 
started  In  football  and  basketball,  was  grad- 
uated second   In  his  class  at  Somerset  High 
School  and  earned  a  vearbook  notation   for 
his   tendency  to  be  tardy   for  everything    a 
tra't  aides  say  still  clings. 

He  played  football  and  basketball  for  Cen- 
tre College's  famed  Pravlng  Colonels  for  a 
year,  transferred  to  Yale  where  he  played 
three  years  of  basketball  land  was  team  cap- 
tain for  two  years)  and  was  tapped  for  Skull 


and  Bones  before  gmduatlng  and  entering 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  did  not  make  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  a  source  of  regret  In  later  years 
or  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  but  his  grades' 
were  always  respectably  high. 

Then,  suddenly,  his  father  died,  at  the  end 
of  John's  first  year  at  Harvard,  leaving  little 
but  land,  and  It  had  no  Immediate  sale  value 
A  family  conference  was  held  at  which  It  was 
decided  that  John  would  return  to  Harvard 
but  at  the  end  of  hla  second  year  he  came 
home,  passed  the  Kentucky  bar  exams  and 
hung  out  his  shingle  In  Somerset,  Intent  on 
paying  off  family  debts  and  helping  to  sun- 
port  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

He  ran  for  the  state  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  was  elected  for  the  two-year  term 
without  opposition  ("largely  because  of  mv 
father,  who  had  died  only  two  years  before 
and  who  was  greatly  respected")  and  served 
creditably  If  without  distinction. 

"John  didn't  make  much  of  an  Impression 
on  the  House  floor."  recalls  veteran  Frankfort 
newsman  Clay  Wade  Bailey,  "but  he  did  on 
the  dance  floor.  He  was  tall  and  handsome 
and  an  elega:.:  dresser.  Very  courtly  vou 
know,  gallant.  He  and  Mac  Swinford  and 
S:  Eversole  were  the  social  trio.  He  was  al- 
ways  popular  with  the  women." 

Back  home,  he  ran  for  and  was  elected 
county  Judge  m  1930.  serving  two  four-vear 
terms  through  the  hard  davs  of  the  Depres- 
sion. His  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
county  Judges,  and  his  great-grandfather  had 
held  a  similar  post  before  the  Civil  War  It 
was  an  emotional  moment  when  he  entered 
the  courthouse  to  be  sworn,  and  the  eight 
years  in  the  office  left  a  deep  impression  on 
h.m,  as  he  saw  the  suffering  of  a  rural  peo- 
ple caught  in  the  collapse  of  a  nation's  econ- 
omy. But  with  his  hard  work,  his  obvious 
compassion  for  people  and  the  slow  repav- 
ment  of  the  debts  for  which  he  was  neither 
legally  nor  morally  responsible,  John  Corner 
was  building  a  foundation  of  grassroot,  re- 
gard from  which  he  could  reach  for  higher 
things. 

His  start  for  higher  things  was  not  impres- 
sive. He  ran  in  the  Republican  prlmarv  for 
governor,  and  was  defeated  by  King  Svope 
of  Lexington.  The  campaign,  though,  whetted 
his  appetite  for  another  trv.  but  before  he 
could  make  it  World  War  if  erupted  and  he 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  where  he  served  from 
1942  to  1945,  rising  from  private  to  captain 
He  returned  home  to  become  circuit  Judge 
a  post  to  which  he  had  been  elected  In  ab- 
sentia, but  served  only  a  few  months  before 
filing  in  1946  for  the  unexpired  Senate  term 
of  A   B,  "Happy"  Chandler,  who  had  .eslgned 
to   become   baseball  commissioner.  Running 
against  the  popular  Democrat  John  Young 
Brown  In  a   normally  Democratic  state    he 
wa.s  an  obvious  dark  horse,  and  most  news- 
men watching  his  early  efforts  predicted  that 
he  would  remain  one. 

"I  remember,"  says  Allan  Trout,  long-time 
Courier-Journal  Frankford  bureau  chief  and 
state  political  authority,  "when  John  opened 
his  campaign  In  a  tent  at  Lancaster.  Mv  first 
impression  was  of  his  Incredibly  bad  deliv- 
ery. No  polish,  no  flourish  whatever  He 
searched  for  words,  he  mumbled,  he  seemed 
always  to  be  preparing  to  apologize.  But 
then  I  began  noticing  that  he  was  having  an 
almost  hypnotic  effect  on  the  crowd  I 
couldn't  figure  It  out. 

"Then,  in  the  courthouse  in  Richmond.  I 
noticed  these  little  old  ladies,  the  kind  who 
wear  black  velvet  bands  at  their  throats,  sit- 
ting straight  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs  as 
though  they  were  at  tea.  and  they  were  eaz- 
Ing  at  him  with  rapt  faces.  They  weren't  the 
tv-pe  to  turn  out  for  a  political  rally,  but 
they  turned  out  for  John  Cooper.  And  then 
It  dawned  on  me  that  his  pained  expression 
as  he  stumbled  along,  groping  for  words, 
seemed  to  say,  T  know  I'm  not  much  of  a 
politician,  but  I'm  sincere.  If  you  can't  vote 
for  me,  at  least  feel  sorry  for  me.'  He  was 
everything  a  politician  Is  not,  and  they  loved 
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and  trusted  him  for  It.  It's  been  his  trade- 
mark. And  his  fortune." 

He  won.  He  had  dreamed  of  the  U.S  Sen- 
ate since  boyhood,  and  now  he  had  made  It. 
He  was  45  and  "felt  that  I  had  gotten  started 
a  little  late.  But  I  was  on  my  way." 

B'.it  his  newly  launched  career  would  not 
prove  an  uninterrupted  victory  march.  The 
uae-xpired  term  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
was  for  only  two  years,  and  in  1948  he  was 
defe.ted  for  re-election  by  Democratic  Rep. 
ViTZ'-''  Chapman.  He  might  have  sunk  into 
political  obscurity  had  not  President  Harry 
Truman,  in  1949,  named  him  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The 
prestigious  post  kept  him  In  the  limelight. 
and  his  prestige  grew  when.  In  1950,  Secre- 
tar-.-  of  State  Dean  Acheson  made  him  adviser 
to  The  original  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
niz.i'ion  (NATO)  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
the  following  year  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  NATO  nations.  When  Virgil 
Chapman  died  in  1952,  Cooper  returned  to 
Kentucky  and  was  elected  to  another  two- 
year  unexpired  term,  defeating  Democrat 
Tom  Underwood.  But  two  years  later,  run- 
ing  for  a  full  term,  he  lost  a  grueling  race  to 
the  redoubtable  Allien  Barkley. 

Again,  it  seemed  his  career  was  finished, 
and  again  he  was  rescued  when  President 
Dwieht  D.  Elsenhower  appointed  him  am- 
ba.w.idor  to  India  and  Nepal  in  January  1955. 
But  when  on  April  30,  1956,  Barkley  dropped 
dead  while  addressing  the  students  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.  Cooper  resigned 
hU  pest,  returned  to  Kentucky,  filed  for  ths 
unexpired  term  and  won  the  election,  defeat- 
ing fv-Tmer  governor  Lawrence  Wetherby.  He 
was  back  in  the  Senate,  and  he  would  stay 
the-re  for  the  next  16  years. 

And  for  John  Cooper,  the  Da.)t  would  In- 
deed prove  to  be  a  prologue.  It  was  as  though 
his  whole  life  had  been  spent  preparing  for 
the  position.  And  his  record  throughout  his 
19  years  in  the  Senate  (second  in  duration 
for  Kentucky  only  to  that  of  Alben  Barkley) 
showed  the  unmistakable  Imprint  of  his  years 
in  the  Pulaski  County  Courthouse.  It  was  his 
Depression-born  compassion  for  people 
caught  In  the  clutch  of  circumstance  that 
led  him,  during  the  years  from  1948  to  1972, 
to  bec-ime  the  leader  of  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  Republican  Party,  a  force  in  world  pol- 
itics as  a  Senate  power  and  the  confidant  of 
presidents,  and  the  Senate's  "voice  of  con- 
science." as  one  newspaper  described  him,  in 
the  search  for  world  peace. 

Cooper's  Kentucky  constituency  was  not 
ai\'  ays  happy  with  his  consistent  support  for 
foreign  aid,  arms  control,  civil  rights,  welfare 
legislation  and  federal  aid  to  education.  Con- 
servative Republicans  often  grumped  that 
"John  Cooper  is  getting  too  left-wing  for  my 
ta-ste."  But  they  weren't  about  to  dump  him; 
his  voting  record,  as  well  as  his  personal  ap- 
peal, won  for  him  a  bipartisan  base  whose 
values  could  not  be  Ignored.  And  he  mollifled 
many  of  his  rural  detractors  by  championing 
bills  guaranteeing  tobacco  farmers  parity- 
price  support,  and  efforts  to  develop  Ken- 
tucky rivers. 

"I  had  seen  how  hard  It  was  for  the  small 
farmer  to  make  ends  meet,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  wasn't  going  to  be  able  to 
compete  In  an  uncontrolled,  competitive  to- 
bacco market.  If  we  could  limit  tobacco  pro- 
duction to  actual  demand,  and  keep  prices 
high,  everyone  could  survive.  Otherwise,  the 
little  boys  would  be  squeezed  out. 

"It  was  the  same  with  rivers.  When  I  went 
to  the  Senate  not  one  Kentucky  river,  -with 
the  exception  of  Kentucky  Lake  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  few  floodwalls.  had  any  devel- 
opment. Farmers,  small-town  residents,  not 
just  In  East  Kentucky  but  there  particu- 
larly, were  being  ruined." 

It  was  the  same  with  welfare  legislation 
and  such  volatile  issues  as  Medicare. 

"I  know  there  are  abuses  In  the  welfare 
program.  I  know  It  hasn't  worked  exactly  as 
we  hoped  It  would,"  he  says.  "But  we  had  to 


try,  and  I'm  glad  we  did.  The  same  with 
medical  care.  When  the  Medicare  bill  was  up. 
I  got  thousands  of  letters  from  back  home, 
most  of  them  against  me.  The  doctors  and 
hospital  people  were  against  It.  But  I  noticed 
that  the  old  country  doctors  and  the  county 
of&clals — people  who  had  been  out  In  the 
country  and  seen  the  plight  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  hollows  and  down  the  dirt 
roads — they  were  for  It.  And  I  remembered 
my  experiences  as  county  Judge  In  Pulaski 
County,  when  I'd  go  out  in  the  county  and 
see  these  people — desperate,  hungry,  sick  and 
nowhere  to  turn,  and  no  one  with  any  money 
to  help  them.  Tou  just  can't  let  people  go 
hungry.  You  can't  Just  let  them  He  there 
sick  and  die.  Not  In  this  country.  Not  with  all 
we've  got." 

His  small-town,  rural  background  also  in- 
fluenced his  stands  on  such  matters  as  the 
TVA  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Both  aimed  at  bringing  not  Just  elec- 
tricity, but  a  better  life  In  general  to  the 
people  "who  lived  In  the  hollows  and  down 
the  dirt  roads."  and  Cooper  fought  for  their 
appropriations,  often  against  the  majority  of 
his  own  party,  and  in  one  Instance  against 
his  party's  President.  During  the  Elsenhower 
years  (and  to  some  extent  during  the  recent 
Justice  Department  regime  of  John  Mitchell) 
he  found  himself  consistently  critical  of  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  efforts  to 
legalize  wire-tapping,  electronic  bugging  and 
security  searches  without  warrants^ 

"After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Mallory  case,  restricting  the  right  of  police  to 
detain  suspects  without  Informing  them  of 
the  charge  against  them,  there  were  several 
efforts  In  the  Congress  to  limit  the  effects  of 
that  decision,  to  limit  the  constitutional 
right  against  self-incrimination,  and  later 
efforts  to  penult  search  and  seizure  on  sus- 
picion, and  I  opposed  them  as  hard  as  I 
could.  Prom  my  father,  and  from  law  school, 
I  got  a  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  When  I  was  county  Judge  I 
had  lots  of  moonshine  cases,  moonshine  stills, 
and  I  found  that  though  these  people  had 
obviously  violated  the  law.  the  evidence 
against  them  had  been  gathered  by  Illegal 
search  and  seizure,  without  warrant,  and  I 
turned  them  loose,  and  was  criticized  for  It." 
In  a  sense.  Cooper's  entire  career  has  In- 
volved a  basic  effort  to  compromise  his  basic 
belief  in  the  stern  Republican  virtues  of  his 
youth  with  the  policies  he  felt  Impelled  to 
follow  as  a  result  of  his  early  experiences. 
As  a  result,  his  convictions  have  led  him  Into 
frequent  conflict  with  presidents  of  his  own 
party,  something  of  an  embarrassment  In 
view  of  his  close  relations  with,  particularly, 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  years  of  his  greatest 
frustration,  he  admits,  came  during  the 
Elsenhower  years  when  he  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  administration's  Dixon- 
Yates  scheme  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
TVA,  and  Its  efforts  to  expand  police  author- 
ity at  the  expense  of  what  Cooper  regarded 
as  sacrosanct  Individual  rights.  He  also  felt 
that  the  party  of  Lincoln  was  lagging  In  the 
fight  for  minority  rights. 

His  friendship  with  John  Kennedy  was, 
of  course,  a  natural.  "We  Just  seemed  to 
get  along."  he  says.  Not  all  of  it  was  idealog- 
Ical.  There  was  personal  warmth  between 
them,  plus  the  fact  that  their  wives  liked 
each  other,  one  more  Instance  showing  the 
soundness  of  his  marriage,  on  March  17,  1956, 
to  Lorraine  Rowan  Shevlln,  the  beautiful, 
wealthy  Washington  socialite.  The  marriage 
might  have  not  occurred  earlier  had  It  not 
been  for  the  Imposing  home  at  Georgetown's 
29th  and  N  streets  where  they  now  live.  It 
was  her  home,  and  Cooper  did  not  want  to 
move  In  a  house  he  did  not  own  ("hill  pride. 
I  guess"),  and  she  did  not  virant  to  give 
It  up. 

Strangely,  Alben  Barkley  solved  their 
dilemma  by  beating  Cooper  In  1954.  after 
which  President  Elsenhower  appointed  Coop- 
er ambassador  to  India.  "So  we  didn't  have 


to  move  Into  her  house  or  my  house,  but  Into 
the  embassy."  Cooper  recalls,  "and  by  the 
time  we  came  home  that  sort  of  thing  had 
solved  Itself." 

(When  Cooper  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  confirma- 
tion, Barkley,  w-lth  whom  he  had  always 
enjoyed  pleasant  personal  relations,  endorsed 
him  warmly.  "I'm  glad  to  say  that  I  did 
John  a  good  turn,"  he  said,  "though  he  may 
not  appreciate  it.  I  beat  him,  and  now  he 
is  going  to  have  a  very  interesting  poeitlon. 
And  second,  he  is  going  to  marry  that  nice 
girl  I've  been  trying  to  get  him  to  marry  for 
the  past  two  years.") 

it  wa."^  an  ideal  marriage.  Both  had  been 
married  before  (She  t-o  Robert  McAd<jo  of 
CaUfiirnia  and  to  Tliomas  Shevlm,  wealthy 
New  Yorker,  he  In  1944  to  Army  nurse  Evelyn 
Pfa^-,  from  whom  he  wa.-^  divorced  in  1948). 
Tliey  complemented  each  other:  She  had 
wealth  and  sixrlal  grace;  he  had  interna- 
tional frtature  and  political  prominence.  Ex- 
cept for  the  brief  Kennedy  years,  an  Invl- 
tarion  to  dinner  with  the  ji^hn  Coopers  has 
been  more  priced  than  a  bid  from  the  White 
House. 

(A  loyal  and  hard-working  campalener 
for  her  husband,  Lorraine  Cixiper  charmed 
the  people  of  Somer-^et  when  she  and  John 
returned  home — or  nearly  all  of  them.  One 
co\irthou.se  hanger-on.  seeing  her  -w-alking 
p.ist  Somerset's  Fountain  Square  (which  she 
and  Cooper  donated  to  the  town]  under  a 
white  parasol,  exclaimed.  "Godamighty !  She 
pranced  down  there  under  that  white  um- 
brella and  it  wasn't  even  rainin'.") 

Cooper's  last  term  in  tlie  Senate  has  been 
clouded,  characteristically,  by  his  conflicts 
with  the  White  Hou.<:e  over  the  ABM  and  the 
Vietnam  war.  both  of  which  he  has  long  op- 
posed. Again,  his  stand  on  these  i-s.^ues,  like 
ills  tireless  work  for  the  Strateeic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks  (SALT I,  can  be  traced  back  to 
his  Army  service  In  World  War  II,  ''I  be- 
came convinced  it  was  no  longer  a  solution 
to  anrthlng.  Ever  since  the  war  I  have  ab- 
horred violence.  In  any  form,  from  any 
quarter.  It  can't  be  excused,  in  Vietnam 
or  on  camptuses  or  in  the  ghettoes.  It's  not 
the  v:ay." 

His  criticism  of  defense  .^pending,  his  fight 
for  arms  control  and  his  Joint  efforts  with 
Democratic  Sen.  Frank  Church  to  prevent 
tlie  use  of  US,  troops  in  Cambodia.  Laos  and 
Thailand  have  led  to  charges  from  conserva- 
tive quarters  that  Cooper  is  soft  on  security 
and  naive  about  the  threat  of  communism, 
as  did  his  earlier  defense  of  ir.dlvldual  rights 
against  those  of  society  and  security.  The 
charges  both  amuse  and  irritate  him, 

"I  knew  about  the  Crmmunlsts  at  first- 
hand long  before  these  people."  he  says.  "I 
was  legal  adviser  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
Allied  Zone  Three  in  Germany  after  the  war, 
when  w-e  were  trying  to  repatriate  displaced 
persons  brought  from  Russia  by  the  Germans 
as  slave  labor.  And  I  found  cut  how  ruth- 
less and  cruel  the  Russians  could  be,  when 
they  demanded  that  their  nationals  be  sent 
home,  but  be  forced  to  leave  behind  the 
foreign  wives  they  had  married  and  their 
children,"  Cooper,  though  only  a  captain, 
managed  to  block  this,  save  thousands  of 
families  from  being  separated  and  was  cited 
for  his  work.  As  UN.  delegate,  he  Introduced 
the  only  two  resolutions  of  censure  ever 
levied  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  after  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Moscow  for  President  Ken- 
nedy warned  the  President  that  dealing  with 
the  Russians  would  require  tough;. ess.  He 
was  also  a  strong,  early  supporter  of  N.^TO, 
and  backed  foreign  aid  as  a  means  of  curbing 
the  expansion  of  communism,  though  he 
later  crltlzed  the  waste  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion In  the  whole  foreign-aid  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  development 
of  his  final  term  was  the  Iniatlon  of  the 
SALT  talks,  which  he  has  attended  three 
times  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
to  which  he  plans  to  return  this  spring.  "1 
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believe  this  year  Is  going  to  produce  some- 
ng   really  substantial   In  the  way   of   an 
artns    agreement     between     the    VS.     and 
a."  he  says.  He  sees,  on  the  other  hand, 
continuing   danger    In    conflicts    between 
sniall  nations  that  could  embroil  the  giant 
■ers.  and  he  worries  about  the  desire  In 
Washington  quarters  Tor  a  continued 
presence   In   Southeast   Asia   after   the 
r  In  Vietnam  Is  wound  down. 
There  Is  no  need  for  us  to  remain  there, 
t  In  a  military  sense,"  he  says.  "In  fact, 
might  only  prolong  a  conflict  that  might 
erwise  be  settled.  I  believe  that.  Increas- 
the  people  of  this  country  want  to  see 
Involved,  militarily,  only  where  our  se- 
curity is  actually  at  stake." 

rhough     he     apparently     decided     some 
ago  to  step  down.  Cooper  haa  con- 
ued  to  do  his  "homework"  as  any  success- 
politician  must,  attending  homestate  re- 
seelng    hundreds    of    back-home 
tors   to  the   capital,   speaking   for   party 
'idates  and  handling  a  steady  flood  of 
For  a  man  approaching  70,  this  has 
been  easy.  His  health  has  long  been  the 
>Ject  of  political  rumor,  and  his  seeming 
feeds  speculation,  which  seems  al- 
wafrs  to  surface  at  election  time,  that  he  Is 
well. 
Tet  the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  except  for 
jlood  clot  In  his  leg.  Cooper  is  In  good 
physical  shape.  He  ctirrlers  his   177  pounds 
y   and   gracefully  on   his  erect,  6-foot- 1 
e,    only    10    pounds    heavier    than    his 
weight.    He    drinks    sparingly,     an 
isional    Scotch    and    water,    doesn't    care 
wines,  tends  to  "eat  what  la  put  before 
and  tries  to  get  eight  hours  of  sleep 
^Ight.  His  one  vice  Is  cigarettes,  which  he 
rapidly  and  nervously,  and  every  now 
then  a  cigar  after  dinner.  His  gray  hair 
itlll  fairly  heavy,  and  though  his  hearing 
jetting  bad.  he  does  not  consider  it  bad 

to  warrant  a  hearing  aid. 
He's  still  the  best-looking  man  In  Ken- 
warbled    a    portly    matron    at    the 
Falls  rally.   "I  Just   love  him." 
1th  so  much  going  for  him,  his  decision 
to  run  again  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
"e.  Pew  men  who  can  have  a  Senate  seat 
the  asking  turn  it  down,  and  John  Cooper, 
he  c^lnlon  of  seasoned  political  observers, 
become  unbeatable  in  Kentucky. 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  John 
"  declarea  Allan  Trout.  "People  believe 
.  He's  unique  in  our  history,  more  so  than 
Hartley.  Barkley  was  flerce  partisan. 
Democrat.    John    is    above    party.    You 
covjldnt  beat  him.  To  teU   the  truth,   the 
have  never  really  gone  after  him. 
never    had    a    good    Issue,    but    that 
t  stop   them.  In  Kentucky,  if  you 
't  have  an  Issue,  you  manufacture  one 
then  blow  It  up.  But  they  were  afraid 
attack   John,    afraid    It   would    backfire, 
him  would  be  almost  poor  tsiste.*' 
Clay  Wade  Bailey  said:  "John  has  per- 
"  his  Jesus  Image." 
in  the  end  It  was  neither  age  nor  the 
prospect  of  another  campaign  that  persuaded 
n  Cooper  to  retire. 

[  felt."  he  says,  "that  it  was  a  new  day,  a 
era;   this  Is  almost  a  new  world.  The 
thlfigs  we  fought  for  have  changed  nature, 
emphasis.  Civil  rights  has  shifted 
constitutionality  to  practicality.  Equal 
Ion  Is  Involved  in  busing.  TVA,  flood- 
dams,    soil     conservation — all     the 
thlfigs    once    sought    by    conservationist* — 
now  suspect.  There  are  the  problems  of 
cities,  next  to  arms  control  probably  the 
tot^hest  we  face,  and  I  know,  really,  very 
e  about  urban  problems.  There  are  whole 
sets  of  problems,  and  they  are  not  as 
distinct  and  clear  as  they  used  to  seem.  I 
ded  that  maybe  a  younger  man.  not  tied 
the    old    problems    and   their   solutions, 
ould  do  as  well  or  better." 
S  Is    announcement    poses    a    stickler    for 
Keitucky  Republicans,   who   now  face  the 
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problem  they  faced  25  years  ago,  before 
Cooper  started  the  trend  toward  Kennedy  Re- 
publicans In  the  Senate. 

"He's  earned  his  rest."  said  Sen.  Marlow  W. 
Cook.  "Tm  glad.  No  one  wants  to  see  him 
kill  himself." 

"He  has  achieved  greatness,"  write  his  old 
friend.  Judge  Homer  Neiklrk  of  Somerset, 
"through  devotion  to  the  betterment  of 
others.  But  we  can't  lean  on  him  forever." 
State  Senate  Minority  Leader  Harold  De- 
Marcus  echoed  this  sentiment.  "John  Sher- 
man Cooper  Is  the  only  man  I  ha',  e  known 
who  has  traveled  the  spectrum  of  social  and 
political  life  and  left  only  dignity,  honor  and 
respect  wherever  he  walked." 

Cooper  is  not  unaware  of  this  esteem,  or 
unaffected  by  It.  He  Is  not  without  his  vanity, 
about  his  looks,  about  his  record. 

"I  have  worked  hard,  "  he  says.  "I  have 
done  the  best  that  I  could.  You  always  hope 
that,  along  the  way.  you  may  do  something 
oi'  value,  and  in  a  few  iiisiances  I  think  I 
have  tried.  My  only  limitations  were  my  own 
abilities,  which  are  not  the  greatest.  But  not 
the  worst,  either." 
He  will  not  leave  without  some  regret. 
"Actually,  I  wish  that  my  term  could 
have  expired  two  years  from  now.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  I'm  interested  In, 
that  I  would  like  to  work  on.  But  I've  always 
given  the  Job  here  my  full  energies  and 
capacities,  physical  and  mental.  I'm  not  sure 
I  could  do  It  for  another  six  years.  There 
comes  a  time  to  step  down.  The  decision  was 
traumatic  for  a  while,  but  I've  known  all 
along  that  I  would  quit." 
What  are  his  plans  now? 
"Well,  I'll  be  looking  for  a  Job.  I've  worked 
all  my  life;  I  can't  Just  sit  down  now.  And 
I'll  need  a  Job.  Aside  from  a  share  of  some 
land  my  father  left  us,  a  little  plot  I  bought 
while  working  for  a  Washington  law  firm 
between  terms,  and  a  part  Interest  in  my 
brother's  stone  quarry,  I  have  no  money.  I 
want  a  Job  I  can  go  to  every  day.  And  I  think 
I  have  something  to  offer. 

"I'd  like  to  travel  some,  but  for  a  pur- 
pose, not  Just  to  travel.  And  I  think  I'd  like 
to  go  back  to  school  for  a  while,  go  to  some 
outstanding  university  and  hear  lectures  on 
history,  literature,  philosophy.  I've  always  re- 
gretted that  I  didn't  study  harder,  read  more 
In  college,  and  since  then  I  haven't  had  the 
time  to  do  the  reading  I'd  like.  Oh,  I've 
read  Kant.  Spinoza — but  sporadically,  not 
systematically,  I  hope  now  to  have  time, 
read. 

"But  mainly,  looking  toward  leaving.  I'm 
grateful.  And  not  dissatisfied.  Looking  back, 
I  find  that  there's  not  much  to  be  sad  about. 
I've  been  fortunate  through  all  my  life." 

Out  of  gratitude  for  the  good  fortune,  and 
In  salute  to  the  country  he  has  served,  he 
concluded  his  announcement  of  retirement 
with  words  of  Lincoln: 

"Thanks  to  all.  To  the  great  Republic; 
for  the  principles  It  lives  by  and  keeps  alive; 
for  man's  vast  future.  Thanks  to  alll" 


ONE    HUNDREDTH    BIRTHDAY    OF 
YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
in  Wyoming  we  are  celebrating  the  100th 
birthday  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  this  year  across  the  country,  we  are 
marking  the  centennial  of  the  banning 
of  the  national  park  system,  which  was 
started  with  the  designation  of  Yellow- 
stone as  our  first  national  park. 

The  centennial  has  provided  occasion 
for  Wyoming  people  to  dust  off  many 
collections  of  pictures,  stories,  historical 
writings  and  other  memorabilia  about 
the  early  days  of  Yellowstone.  A  great 
treasure  of  fascinating  and  wonderful 


history  about  the  park  will  be  available, 
and  many  new  publications  are  being 
prepared  which  compare  conditions  to- 
day at  Yellowstone  with  the  way  they 
were  so  many  years  ago  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  first  wrote  about  this  most  mag- 
iiificent  of  nature's  creations. 

Among  the  most  prized  photographs 
of  the  wonders  of  Yello'wstone  Park  are 
those  taken  in  the  early  1900's  by  Joseph 
E.  Stimson.  who  exhibited  his  work  at 
the  1903  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Later  to 
become  the  oflBciaJ  photographer  for  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Mr.  Stim- 
son's  pictures  capture  not  only  the  un- 
paralleled beauty  of  Yellowstone's  natu- 
ral phenomenon,  but  also  a  way  of  life 
that  Is  as  much  a  part  of  Wyoming  and 
the  West  as  Is  Yellowstone.  His  work 
tells  us  how  things  were  In  the  days  be- 
fore trails,  campgrounds,  and  other  man- 
trappings  became  a  part  of  Yellowstone. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Larson,  a  published  historian 
and  American  studies  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  wrote  in  the 
March  19  Simday  Supplement  of  the 
"Casper  Star"  about  Mr.  Stimson's 
photographs,  each  of  which  was  In- 
scribed with  the  comment:  "It  Is  given 
to  few  to  create:  to  enjoy  should  be 
the  inalienable  birthright  of  all." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Larson's  article  entitled 
"Some  Work,  Mostly  Play,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Wobk,  Mostly  Play 
(By  T.  A.  Larson) 

Cheyenne's  pioneer  photographer,  Joseph 
E.  Stimson,  did  not  believe  In  all  work  and 
no  play.  He  took  time  off  whenever  possible 
to  go  fishing  with  his  friend  Lem  Ellis.  Both 
know  when,  where,  and  how  to  cast  the  fly. 

Stimson  and  Ellis,  expert  candy  makers, 
had  shops  side  by  side  on  17th  Street  In 
Cheyenne.  When  they  visited  the  Big  Lara- 
mie or  North  Platte  In  search  of  trout,  they 
v.ere.  as  Bill  Nye  once  put  It,  "In  shape  to 
enjoy  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  eternal  hills 
without  fear  from  the  polsonoiu  reptile  of 
the  rugged  gulches  and  alkali  bottoms  of 
this  picturesque  western  country." 

Of  course,  Stimson  took  along  his  reliable 
6X8  view  camera  Just  In  case  he  saw  some- 
thing worth  an  exposure. 

PROLIFIC  PHOTOGBAPHER 

His  pictures  are  prints  from  a  few  of  the 
more  than  6,000  glass-plate  negatives  of  the 
Stimson  Collection  which  Is  preserved  In  the 
Wyoming  State  Archives  and  Historical  De- 
partment, Cheyenne. 

Joseph  Elam  Stimson  (1870-1952)  was 
born  in  Virginia,  lived  for  several  years  In 
South  Carolina,  and  then  moved  to  south- 
eastern Nebraska,  where  his  father,  a  medi- 
cal doctor,  died  prematurely  of  typhoid  fever. 

Joseph,  who  was  then  16,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cousin  who  was  a  photographer  In  Wis- 
consin. After  three  years  of  apprenticeship, 
young  Stimson  was  ready  to  set  up  shop  for 
himself,  and  did  so  In  Cheyenne  In  1889.  He 
specialized  In  portrait  work  for  a  few  years, 
prospering  sufficiently  to  make  marriage  pos- 
sible in  1894. 

In  that  same  year  Elwood  Mead,  state  en- 
gineer, triggered  his  conversion  from  portrai- 
ture to  scenic  photography.  Mead  brought 
in  to  be  developed  some  plates  which  had 
been  exposed  In  the  Jackson  Hole  country. 
Captivated  by  the  spectacular  views,  Stim- 
son got  permission  to  accompany  Mead  on 
his  next  trip  north,  which  was  to  the  Big 
Horns  in  X896. 
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JACKSON'  HOLE  RECOROEO 

Four  years  later,  Game  Warden  Albert 
Nelson  invited  Stimson  to  be  his  guest  In 
Jack.son  Hole,  an  area  that  he  had  been 
dreaming  about.  He  returned  with  many 
exposures  from  which  he  made  prints  for 
sale. 

Impressed  by  Stimson's  pictures,  a  Union 
Pacific  public  relations  agent  commissioned 
him  to  photograph  scenery  along  the  rail- 
road between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco, 
The  company  provided  Stimson  with  a  pri- 
vate car  and  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Inspection 
car.  He  continued  as  U.P.  photographer  until 
World  War  I. 

COMMISSIONED    BY    STATE 

Smce  his  work  for  the  Union  Pacific  was 
only  part-time,  Stimson  obtained  a  commis- 
sion from  the  state  of  Wyoming  to  prepare 
an  exhibit  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of 
1903.  His  award-winning  exhibit  consisted 
of  a  picture  from  each  of  the  state's  thirteen 
counties  and  one  from  Yellowstone  Park, 
all  of  them  being  enlarged  to  30  x  40  Inches 
and  colored  In  water  colors.  He  won  another 
award  for  the  same  exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  In  Portland  In  1905. 

In  the  summer  of  1925  he  packed  Into  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  and  Jackson  Hole.  By 
this  time  he  was  called  "artist  Stimson"  and 
"America's  leading  photochromatlst."  He  used 
both  oil  and  water  color  in  Illuminating  his 
enlargements  of  Wyoming  scenes. 

1925    PBODT7CTION 

Among  the  popular  prints  which  resulted 
from  his  1925  pack  trip  are  "Solitude"  (Gan- 
nett Peak) ,  "Aspen  Tracery"  (Mount  Moran) , 
and  "Rising  Mists"  (Grand  Teton  across 
Jackson  Lake).  His  pictures  were  offered  for 
sale  In  many  places,  especially  In  towns  along 
the  highways  leading  to  Jackson  Hole  and 
Yellowstone  Park. 

In  1929  Elwood  Mead,  who  was  by  this 
time  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
named  Stimson  official  photographer  for  all 
federal  reclamation  projects.  This  gave  the 
artist  opportunity  to  travel  all  over  the  West. 

Stimson's  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  Paul  Hallowell 
of  Cheyenne,  recalls  that  her  father  "took 
such  beautiful  trips"  and  "was  always  the 
story-teller — always  the  ent«rtalner  in  our 
family."  Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Love, 
lives  In  Sheridan. 

Mrs.  Hallowell  remembers  with  pride  the 
quotation  which  her  father  regularly  printed 
on  the  protective  tissues  which  he  used  to 
cover  his  pictures. 

"It  Is  given  to  few  to  create:  to  enjoy 
should  be  the  Inalienable  birthright  of  all." 


SOVIET  OPPRESSION  OF  THE 
UKRAINIANS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ukraine  is  the  largest  area  with  an  his- 
torical identity  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  Ukrainians  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous of  all  national  groups  in  that  re- 
gion, numbering  close  to  50  million.  These 
hardworking  people  have  always  tilled 
their  bountiful  land  diligently,  not  only 
for  their  own  well-being  but  also  for  the 
good  of  their  neighbors,  and  In  recent 
years  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  very  fact 
that  the  Ukraine  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources seems  to  have  brought  misery 
and  misfortune  to  its  people.  The  wealth 
of  the  land  has  aroused  the  envy  and 
.iealousy  of  Its  powerful  neighbors,  thus 
resulting  in  conquest  by  outside  powers. 

For  more  than  300  years  the  Ukraine 
has  been  submerged  in  the  huge  Russian 
state,  and  during  all  that  time  both 
czars  and  Communists  have  endeavored 
to  suppress  and  eradicate  what  we  In  the 
West  regard  as  the  inalienable  rights  of 


peoples  everywhere:  desire  for  freedom, 
love  for  their  homeland,  yearning  for 
political  independence,  and  readiness  to 
sacrifice  their  all  for  the  attainment  of 
their  national  goals.  Only  once  in  the 
course  of  their  subjection  to  alien  rule 
have  they  had  the  chance  of  attaining 
their  freedom  and  independence;  that 
was  in  1918.  When  the  czar's  autocracy 
in  Russia  was  overthrown  in  1917,  and 
Austria  no  longer  ruled  over  the  western 
Ukraine,  Ukrainian  leaders  proclaimed 
an  independent  state.  That  was  done  on 
January  22,  1918. 

That  day  is  a  landmark  in  the  modern 
history  of  the  Ukraine,  and  remains  a 
significant  date  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  for  their  freedom.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  they  were  able  to 
maintain  their  hard-won  freedom  only 
for  a  short  time.  Early  in  1920  the  new 
Communist  rulers  of  Russia  attacked  the 
country  und  incorporated  it  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  independent  Ukrainian 
state  thus  became  a  mere  memorj'. 

Since  that  time  the  Ukraine  has  been  a 
province  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  more 
than  50  years  the  oppressed  Ukrainians 
have  been  living  an  abridged  existence 
in  their  homeland,  surrounded  by  Soviet 
secret  agents  and  separated  from  the 
free  world  by  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  en- 
dured the  horrors  of  the  Stalinist  era, 
and  also  the  hardships  of  the  last  war; 
and  today  they  are  held  down  by  the 
Kremlin's  agents. 

In  recent  years,  especially  since  1965, 
the  Kremlin  has  stepped  up  the  persecu- 
tion of  Ukrainian  intellectual  leaders. 
Many  teachers,  scientists,  writers,  actors, 
musicians,  and  literary  critics  have  been 
warned,  and  then  placed  under  arrest, 
and  some  have  even  been  confined  to 
psychiatric  Institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  discrediting  and  silencing  them. 

These  acts  of  repression  continue  to- 
day. Most  recently — January  1972 — the 
Ukrainian  KGB  carried  out  a  massive 
wave  of  arrests  and  house  searches  in- 
volving prominent  Ukrainian  intellect- 
uals and  civil  rights  advocates.  On  Jan- 
uary 17,  1972,  seven  people  were  arrested 
in  Lvov;  among  them  was  Vyacheslav 
Chomovil,  the  author  of  "The  Chornovil 
Papers."  On  the  follo^^ing  day  the  action 
spread  to  Kiev,  where  more  arrests  were 
made,  including  that  of  another  promi- 
nent literary  critic,  Ivan  Svitlichny.  Still 
more  action  ensured  on  January  14  when 
the  fiat  of  civil  rights  leader  Pyotr  Yaklr 
was  raided. 

Thus  today  untold  numbers  of  people 
in  the  Ukraine  and  elsewhere  in  the  Sov- 
iet Union  are  reportedly  being  harrassed 
and  arrested  only  because  they  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  freedom  and 
human  rights  and  are  demanding  justice 
in  their  homelands. 

Under  such  tndng  circumstances 
Ukrainians  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  a 
desirable  measure  of  freedom.  Still  they 
are  hoping  that  some  day  they  will  at- 
tain this  freedom  and  live  as  free  people 
in  their  historic  homeland.  We  all  hope 
that  that  day  Is  not  far  off. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  THE 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  growing  recognition,  within  the  se- 


cui-ities  industry  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
that  an  orderly  transition  from  fixed  to 
competitive  commission  rates  on  stock 
exchange  transactions  is  both  desirable 
and  inevitable  if  the  securities  indu.'^try 
is  to  ha\-e  a  healthy  and  productive  fu- 
ture. The  leaders  of  the  industry  have 
come  out  strongly  for  competitive  rates, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  mov-ing  steadily,  if  somewhat 
uncertainly,  toward  a  fully  competitive 
system. 

There  are,  however,  people  in  the  in- 
dustry who,  ha\ing  lived  so  long  under 
the  restrictions  and  protections  of  a  fixed 
rate  system,  are  fearful  of  the  effects  of 
competition.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  a  partner  in  a  brokage  firm,  set- 
ting forth  his  concerns  about  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  to  eliminate 
fixed  commissions  on  orders  in  exces.s  of 
$100,000  and  to  permit  unbundling"  of 
charges  on  smaller  transactions.  The 
author  of  the  letter  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  our  leading  finan- 
cial newspaper.  In  its  lead  editonal  last 
Monday,  entitled  "The  Stock  Exrhanee 
and  the  Public,"  the  Journal  ai).-',\ered 
the  points  made  in  the  letter,  reaffirm- 
ing its  belief  that  competition  will  be  a 
far  better  guarantor  of  adequate  &er\ice 
to  public  investors  than  the  present  re- 
strictive system. 

Because  that  editorial  expresse.-  ^o  well 
the  considerations  that  led  mo  to  sup- 
port the  reestabli.shment  of  free  comi^eii- 
tion  in  the  securities  indu.stry,  and  be- 
cause it  may  serve  to  allay  the  concerns 
of  others  about  the  effects  of  competi- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  STorK  Exchange  and  the  Plbi^ic 

Under  occasional  prodding  from  the  federal 
government,  the  New  York  Su-ck  Exchange 
vowed  to  get  rid  of  its  prl\-ate-club  principles 
and  procedures,  and  it  has  been  making 
tome  progress  in  that  direction.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  some  of  the  clubby  Ideas 
linger  on. 

Some  of  the  smaller  member  firms,  for 
Instance,  are  distressed  by  the  Seeiaitles  and 
E.xchange  Commission's  gradual  movement 
toward  competitive  cummlsslon  rates.  Brok- 
ers and  customers  nov.-  must  negotiate  rates 
on  transactions  Involving  more  than  ?500.000 
and  the  figure  is  supposed  to  drop  to  $300,000 
next  month;  last  week,  SEC  Comnu,--sioner 
James  J.  Needhain  said  that  '$100,000  i£  the 
target  (  n  the  horizon." 

Not  stirprlslngly,  competition  hap  lowered 
brokers'  charges.  Though  It  directly  affects 
only  large  financial  inptltutlnns  fo  far,  these 
Institutions  manage  a  great  deal  of  the  pub- 
lic's monev. 

In  the  view  of  some  of  the  smaller  firms. 
though,  competition  actually  will  not  serve 
the  public's  interest.  The  reasoning  iFn't 
eary  to  follow. 

Or.e  objector  Is  Frederick  M.  Stern,  general 
partner  of  Gruntal  &•  Co  ,  a  relatively  smaU 
but  \vell  regarded  member  firm  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Harrison  A  WlHlams  Jr  .  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  si:bcommlttee  that 
endorsed  negotiated  rates  on  trade*:  above 
$100,000,  Mr.  Stern  sought  to  explain  his 
opposition. 

"The  recommendation  of  your  committee 
to  lower  the  negotiated  comml.sslon  rate  to 
$100,000."  he  wTote.  "indicate  a  U^rai  dis- 
regard to  the  problems  of  the  small  brokerage 
firm  .  .  .  What  is  totally  ludicrous  about  the 
proposed  $100,000  rate  is  that  It  will   re'-ult 
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the  demls*  of  the  small  research  firm, 
;s  treating  a  massive  monopoly  In  the  in- 
try;  probably  no  mere  than  50  firras  may 
-t  11.  several  years." 

io.v   would  this   affect    ihe  public'   Well. 
Stern  sind  others  argue  that  the  sur.uvuig 
iij.  If  such  a  massive  dropout  of  brokers 
occur,  would  lose  interest  in  serving  the 
.-  public. 
Smaller  investors,  they  contend,  would  be 
into  mutual  funds  and  other  areas  of 
estment. 

:here  are  several  things  to  be  said  about 
5  argument.  In  the  first  place,  fixed  com- 
;on  rates  and  extra  charges  have  already 
led  many  smaller  investors  Into  mutual 
jds  or  out  of  the  m.arlcet  entirely. 
I'ixed  rates   were  supposed  to  protect  all 
mber  flrnxs.  or  as  many  as  possible,  but 
y  obviously  haven't  made  It  possible  for 
firins  to  do  an  effective  Job  of  serving  the 
iX.  In  other  Industries  1:  has  been  known 
eliminating  competition  Is  not  the  best 
to  increase  Industry  efBciency. 
the   second   place,   competition   Is   not 
ly    a    numbers    game.    With    negotiated 
?s  the  industry  probably  could  e.xpect  the 
•nest  Eort  of  competition  even  !f  only  50 
he  present  600  or  so  Arms  survived, 
he  idea  of  drawing  small  investors  into 
m,.rket,   moreover.  Is  one   that   the   In- 
rv     Itself     is     o".  ersold      A     good     mar.v 
.in.5,  after  all.  would  be  much  better 
putting    any   extra   caoh    into   banks    cr 
ngs  and  loan  associations  ins-ead  of  try- 
:o  make  a  fast  buck  in  the  market. 
I  lespite  Mr.  Stern's  worries,  we're  convinced 
t  eve;i  under  tot.il  competition,  securities 
will  continue  to  offer  their  services  to 
r.e  they  feel   they  can  serve  profitably, 
he  resulting  rates  are  too  high  for  some 
r.   investors,  they  can  hunt  other  forma 
nvestment. 

"le  industry  plainly  is  In  a  period  of  tran- 

n  a.id  change  can  often  be  painful.  The 

of   the  past  few  years,  however,  has 

It  evident  that  change  is  essential,  and 

industry's  more  thoughtful  leaders  know 

the  wisest  course  Is  to  help  plan  the 

iges  and  make  them  work. 

ventually  everyone  must  recognize  that 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  Is  no  longer  a 

ate  club  dedicated  to  Its  members'  preser- 

on  but  a  group  of  businessmen  selling 

,r  services  to  the  public. 


SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES' 
WIDOWS 

Jbr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Coi  amittee  on  the  Judiciary  is  currently 
cor  sidering  S.  2854  relating  to  the  annui- 
ties payable  to  widows  of  Justices  of  the 
Sujireme  Court.  The  bill  which  was 
spcQsored  by  Senator  Hruska,  Senator 
Hahtke,  and  myself,  would,  for  the  first 
tixr  e,  bring  Supreme  Court  Justices  into 
the  Judicial  Surnvors  Armuity  Plan 
wh.  ch  Congress  enacted  in  1956.  Justices 
woiild  contribute  to  the  annuities  pay- 
abl ;  to  their  survivors  as  do  most  Fed- 
era  employees.  This,  then,  would  permit 
the  phasing  out  of  the  noncontributory 
aniuity  now  payable  to  the  widows  of 
Sui  reme  Court  Justices.  The  bill  would 
also  increase  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  the 
sta  utory  annuity  now  being  paid  to 
sev  !n  widows  of  deceased  justices. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  legisla- 
tioi ;  should  be  favorably  considered  have 
bee  1  mentioned  in  editorial  comment  in 
son.e  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
cou:itry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
edi  orials  published  In  the  New  Orleans 
Tin  les-Picasoine  of  February  14,  1972, 
anc  the  Washington  Post  of  March  11, 
197B,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From    the    New    Orleans    iLa. i    Times- 
Picayune,  Feb.  14.  1972] 
Widow's  Pensions  Lag  Behind 

It  sounds  so  low,  the  figure  seems  a  mis- 
take, but  it's  correct.  Widows  of  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justices  get  a  $5,000 
piiision  from   the  government. 

Columnist  Leonard  Lyons  polnt-ed  out  the 
figure  recently  and  told  of  the  tragic  case 
of  Mrs.  Feli.x  Frankfurter.  She  i5  institution- 
alized and  her  55.000  doesn't  even  permit  a 
radio,  according  to  Mr    Lyons. 

In  these  days  of  rising  costs  and  enlight- 
ened personnel  management,  somehow  the 
matter  of  such  pensions  has  remained  ne- 
glected in  the  shadows. 

Compare  Louisiana's  provision  for  widows 
of  its  Supreme  Court  Jurists.  Law  says  they 
are  entitled  to  one-third  of  their  spouse's 
salary  at  the  time  of  death  or  retirement,  or 
one-half  of  their  spouses'  retirement  salary, 
■.vhichever  is  the  greater. 

Salaries  for  the  states  high  court  were 
fixed  at  $37,500  in  1970,  so  the  minimum  pen- 
sion for  a  widow— d.sreeardlng  the  retire- 
ment pay   aspect — is   $12,500  annually. 

Surely.  Congress  can  do  better  by  widows 
of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justices  than  $5,000 
a  year.  It  Is  no  less  than  a  matter  of  con- 
science, as  we  see  It. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  11,  1972] 
Pensions  for  Supreme  Court  Widows 
In  1937,  during  the  depth  of  the  depression, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  our  laws  provided  no  pension  for 
widows  of  Presidents  and  passed  a  law.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Grace  Coolldge  Act,  pro- 
viding for  a  then  adequate  pension  of  $5,000 
per  year.  Seventeen  years  later.  Congress  dis- 
covered widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  provided  a  pension  for  them  pegged  at 
the  1937  rate.  Although  pensions  for  Presi- 
dents' widows  have  been  raised  twice  since 
then — to  $20,000  per  year — pensions  for 
widows  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
remain  at  the  same  depression  level. 

There  are  now  living  seven  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices — among  them,  some 
poignant  and  compelling  human  stories.  The 
wives  of  retired  and  currently  active  Justices. 
under  present  law,  can  look  forward  to  the 
meager  pensions  If  their  husbands  die  before 
they  do. 

Much  more  equitable  widows'  pension  laws 
have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  for  the 
lower  federal  Judiciary  and  by  most  state 
legislatures  for  their  highest  courts.  By  and 
large,  these  acts  call  for  pensions  based  upon 
contributions  made  by  the  Judges  during 
their  working  lives  and  are  paid  out  on  for- 
mulas based  upon  the  Judge's  salary  and  his 
length  of  service.  Last  November.  Senator 
Burdick  introduced  a  bill  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  Senators  Hartke  and  Hruska  which 
would  raise  the  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  to  a  rough  parity  with  those  of 
Judges  in  the  other  Judicial  systems. 

Under  the  Burdick  bill,  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  pensions  for 
the  seven  widows  would  be  raised  to  $10,000. 
Active  and  retired  Justices  would  be  given 
the  option  to  make  a  deposit  equivalent  to 
contributions  they  would  have  made  during 
their  tenure  on  the  bench  and  to  Join  a  new 
contributory  system  or  have  their  widowB 
face  the  prospect  of  receiving  the  old  $5,000 
pension.  All  future  Justices  would  be  required 
to  Join  the  new  contributory  plan  similar  to 
those  now  existing  or  the  lower  Federal  Judi- 
ciary and  or  the  supreme  courts  of  most 
states. 

The  existing  pension  plan  Is  a  minor,  but 
very  real  shame  on  the  nation.  In  an  era 
where  frivolity,  waste  and  greed  abound.  It 
would  be  refreshing  to  see  the  Congress  act 
with  equity  and  generoelty.  Other  remedial 


bills  have  been  offered  in  the  past,  but  they 
have  died.  The  Burdick  bill  should  not.  Pen- 
sions  at  the  1937  level  are  not  good  enough 
for  the  widows  of  some  of  the  nation's  most 
distinguished  public  men. 


EXPERTS  DOUBT  NUCLEAR  SAFETY 
MARGINS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  the  Record  I  referred  to  the  im- 
portant information  about  nuclear  power 
safety,  or  nonsafety,  which  is  gradually 
being  elicited  at  the  AEC's  Emergency 
Core  Cooling  hearing  in  Bethesda. 

On  February  23,  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, on  pages  5137-5141,  an  extensive 
summary  of  several  documents  which  are 
central  to  the  hearing:  the  summary 
came  from  Nucleonics  Week,  Febru- 
ary' 17. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to 
place  the  full  text  of  one  of  those  docu- 
ments, made  public  and  designated  No. 
715  at  the  hearing,  into  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  It  is  a  memo  to 
the  members  of  the  AEC's  Task  Force  on 
Emergency  Core  Cooling  from  Morris  Ba- 
con, the  AEC's  own  Chief  of  the  Systems 
Performance  Branch  in  the  Division  of 
React:;r  Standards,  and  his  deputy,  Rob- 
ert J,  Colmar.  The  date  is  June  1,  1971. 

COMPARING     EXPERTS     AND     COMMISSIONERS 

They  speak  in  detail  about  the  "serious 
questions  regarding  the  basis  for  reason- 
able assurance"  that  crucial  parts  of 
"these  complicated  systems"  will  function 
adequately  when  needed.  What  they  say 
is  very  different  from  the  sweet  assur- 
ances we  are  given  about  reactor  safety 
from  the  AEC  Commissioners. 

Excerpts  from  this  memo,  and  from 
several  subsequent  ones  by  Colmar  and 
others,  dated  as  recently  as  January  13, 
1972,  are  provided  in  the  Nucleonics 
Week  report. 

However,  it  is  common  to  feel  ill  at  ease 
with  excerpts  selected  by  someone  else 
until  one  inspects  the  complete  source 
and  context  oneself. 

That  is  why  it  is  particularly  distress- 
ing that  so  few  of  the  documents  sur- 
facing in  Bethesda  are  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  the  press,  and  to 
others,  as  they  would  be  if  the  inquiry 
were  before  Congress  instead  of  before 
the  AEC. 

SHOULD    WE    LEGISLATE    AGAIN    WITHOUT    SAFETT 
HEARINGS? 

It  is  deplorable  that  nuclear  safety 
hearings  are  not  held  by  some  commit- 
tee of  Congress,  and  on  a  regular  basis, 
and  especially  before  Congress  is  asked 
to  accelerate  the  operation  of  nuclear 
powerplants  under  brandnew  legislation 
like  H.R.  13731  or  13732. 

Although  I  cannot  remedy  such  a  gross 
deficiency  by  placing  just  occasional  doc- 
uments in  the  Record,  I  do  this  in  the 
hope  that,  if  enough  Members  of  Con- 
gress read  them  thoughtfully,  they  will 
recognize  the  urgency  of  learning  more. 
Perhaps  they  will  even  understand  why  a 
nuclear  power  moratorium,  as  proposed 
in  S.  3223.  is  a  very  reasonable  and  over- 
due measure. 

The  technical  nature  of  some  docu- 
ments I  place  in  the  Record  should  not 
intimidate  anyone.  Most  of  their  mean- 
ing is  clear  independent  of  technical 
terms. 


Nevertheless,  it  is  better  to  know  than 
not  to  know  that  ECCS  means  a  crucial 
powerplant  safety  system  called  the 
emergency  core  cooling  system;  LOCA 
means  a  loss  of  coolant  accident;  BWR 
means  a  boiling  water  reactor;  PWR 
means  a  pressurized  water  reactor;  and 
a  "code"  is  a  computer  program, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

COMMENTS     AND     RECOMMENDATIONS     TO      THE 

REG  ECCS  Task  Force 
The  current  REG  task  force  Investigation 
into  the  adequacy  of  the  ECCS  has  brought 
forward,  In  an  unparalleled  way,  consider- 
able Insights  into  the  methods  of  represent- 
ing and  assessing  the  performance  of  these 
c;vstems  by  the  reactor  vendors  and  REG. 
Tiies»  Insights  have  served  to  clarify  and 
underscore  the  complex  detailed  nature  of 
the  present  analytical  procedures  and  model 

codes.  ,  ,„ . 

By  the  same  token  they  have  also  revealed 
the  considerable  complications  and  reserva- 
tions Involved  In  properly  formulating  a 
clearly  acceptable  basis  for  Regulatory  use 
in  Judging  ECCS  performance  for  licensing. 
The  multiplicity  of  computer  coding  tech- 
niques of  various  reactor  system  designs,  of 
assumptions  regarding  the  fundamental 
phvslcal  events,  the  general  Interpretation 
of 'the  limited  available  experimental  in- 
formation, and  the  extraordinary  results 
from  the  hydraulic  codes,  have  all  served  to 
raise  serious  questions  regarding  the  basts  for 
reasonable  assurance  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  these  complicated  systems,  as  well 
as  regarding  the  uniformity  of  application  of 
the  regulatory  process. 

The  REG  task  force  has  undertaken  to  re- 
solve the  current  regulatory  difficulties,  cen- 
tered in  the  application  of  a  variety  of  com- 
puter codes  to  the  LOCA.  by  attempting  to 
formulate  a  "prescription"  to  be  applied  to 
each  reactor  vendor's  codes  and  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  licensing  reactors  on  a  plant- 
bv-plant  basis. 

'This  approach  is  predicated  on  the  notion 
that  the  codes  In  their  present  state  of  de- 
velopment are  definitive  In  term  of  descrlb- 
ing  the  course  of  the  accident  to  a  sub- 
stantive degree,  that  system  distinctions  can 
be  made  meaningfully,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prescription  can  be  identified  In 
its  final  results. 

We  take  exception  to  this  current  ap- 
proach. We  have  consistently  pointed  out 
that  this  approach  is  too  limited  for  the  task 
at  hand.  We  are  concerned  with  this  ap- 
proach because  we  believe  that  such  a  lim- 
ited formulation  will  have  unforeseen  pit- 
falls Inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  tested  suffi- 
ciently in  advance.  That  this  approach  will 
not  be  technically  defensible  In  the  final 
analvsis  as  a  basis  for  selectively  de-ratlng 
multi-million  dollar  power  plants  on  a  plant- 
by-plant  basis  should  code-generated  num- 
bers indicate  such  a  course,  and  we  are  fur- 
ther concerned  because  the  task  force  Is  not 
adequately  emphasizing  the  need  to  Identify 
the  current  urgency  of  new  system  develop- 
ment and  the  need  for  experimentation  to 
Justify  the  adequacy  of  present  designs,  in  a 
timely  way.  We  believe  that  the  consummate 
message  In  the  accumulated  code  outputs  Is 
that  the  svstem  performance  caruiot  be  de- 
fined with'  sufficient  assurance  to  provide  a 
clear  basis  tor  licensing. 

We  would  therefore  propose  that  the  task 
force  relegate  the  code  work  to  generic  para- 
metric studies  and  the  development  of  in- 
sights Into  system  performance  and  at  the 
■  same  time  clearly  delineate  a  separate,  con- 
sistent and  unambiguous  basis  for  the  licens- 
ing process.  The  establUhment  of  this  basis 
should  be  the  first  order  of  concern  of  the 
task  force;  a  possible  basis  has  already  been 
suggested  In  terms  of  limiting  peak  kw/ft. 
The  formulation  of  such  a  limit  by  the 
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task  force  need  not  be  restricted  solely  to 
considerations  of  BOOS  but  could  be  ex- 
tended to  include  broader  considerations  that 
might  evolve  from  a  concerted  task  force  ef- 
fort in  this  direction;  i.e.,  based  on  a  mora- 
torium to  establish  sufficient  reactor  operat- 
ing experience. 

This  memo  is  not  intended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  presenting  specific  detailed  rec- 
ommendations but  rather  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  our  concern  and  to  sug- 
gest the  nature  of  the  forum  to  which  the 
task  force  should  direct  Itself.  These  points 
will  be  further  amplified  below. 

BASIS   FOR    CONCERN 

The  basis  for  our  concern  about  the  present 
course  of  action  being  pursued  by  the  t.wk 
force  In  adopting  a  "prescrlptlon-plus-code" 
approach  for  the  near-term  licensing  process, 
lies  in  the  indeterminacy  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  code  formulations  This  in- 
determinacy has  been  amply  demonstrated 
to  the  task  force  members  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  continuing  evolution  and  sub- 
stantial changes  of  the  code  models  dur- 
ing the  very  review  process  Itself  being  con- 
ducted by  "the  REG  ECCS  ta.sk  force  (le  . 
plugging,  new  head  pressure  drop,  modelling 
of  the  break,  etc.) . 

We   have   no   assurance   that    this   process 
Is   an\-where   near   complete   and    that   sub- 
stantial future  developments  are  not  forth- 
coming, nor  do  we  believe  that  model  devel- 
opment should  occupy  the  efforts  of  the  task 
force.  Under  the  circumstance  of  continuing 
model  transition,  it  Is  not  clear  that  the  sys- 
tems and  the  analytical  tools  are  or  will  be 
Eidequately  understood  in   the  near   future 
These   views   are   supported   substantively 
by  the  critique  of  the  reactor  vendor  codes 
by  A.  Nahavandl   (originator  of  SATAN)    as 
expressed  recently  to  the  REG  staff  as  well 
as  by  G.  Lawson  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab 
who    has    indicated,    as    an   experimentalist, 
that  a  clear  demonstration  of  coolablllty  by 
wide  margins  is  necessary  to  .satisfy  his  un- 
certainties regarding   the   ECCS  capability: 
that   is,   cooling   by   narrow   margins   would 
have  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  an  essentially 
uncoolable  situation.  Similar  reservations  are 
shared  by  W.  Carblener  of  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  as  well   as  by  members  of  Idaho 
Nuclear  Corp.  both  In  the  conclusions  to  the 
Indian   Point   and   Oconee   analysis   Interim 
report  as  well  as  in  recent  conservations  In 
relation  to  the  task  force  effort  and  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago. 

We  are  impressed  by  these  viewpoints  from 
knowledgeable  individuals  involved  in  the 
analytical  and  experimental  aspects  of  the 
ECCS  problem  on  a  first-hand  basis 

Some  of  the  essential  areas  of  uncertainty 
in  predicting  ECCS  performance  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Core  flow  and  heat  transfer 
Quantitative  treatment  of  core  flow  and 
heat  transfer  before  any  engineered  safe- 
guards can  be  Invoked  (during  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  blowdown,  approximately  the  first 
10  seconds  of  blowdown  for  a  DE  cold-leg 
break)  involving  flow  oscillations  and  flow 
directions  are  not  meaningful  now,  nor  will 
they  be  in  the  near  future,  in  terms  of  pre- 
dicting realistic  or  conservative  reeults.  The 
distinctions  between  code  numerical  Insta- 
bilities and  realistic  flow  phenomena  have 
not  been  adequately  clarified.  The  associated 
heat  transfer  is  treated  essentially  arbitrarily 
within  the  hydraulics  codes,  as  well  as  within 
the  artificially  separated  heat-up  codes. 

At  the  very  best,  good  engineering  Judg- 
ment would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  certain  quallUtlve  aspects  of  the  codes 
may  be  valid:  namely,  that  the  core  experi- 
ences relatively  low  flow  for  substantial  pe- 
riods during  the  blowdown  and  that  a  dry- 
out  or  very  high  quality  condition  develops 
early  In  the  blowdown.  The  quantification  of 
this  observation  may  require  a  grossly  con- 
servative formtUatlon  as  the  only  Justifiable 


approach  at  this  point  in  the  develojMnent  of 
the  technology. 

2.  Accumulator  hypanr- 
Injection  of  cold  acctunulator  water  into  a 
system  high  velocity  steam  has  system  im- 
plications which  axe  not  understood  or,  more 
importantly,  have  not  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated 'by  analysis  or  experiment. 

The  message  of  recent  semi-scale  t«sts  may 
be  that  system  pressure  fluctuations  result 
from  injecting  and  mixing  cold  water  into  a 
steam  svstem.  We  hfi\e  i;;n:ted  our  elTorts 
to  predicting  how  much  accumulator  water 
gets  into  the  vesi>ei  during  blowdown  (a  pre- 
diction basec'  on  an  assumption  that  one 
reallv  knows  wheu  blowdown  is  over  and 
Ignoring  the  possible  system  effects  of  cold 
water  injection),  while  neglecting  what  may 
be  the  more  Important  and  least  tinderstood 
aspect  of  the  problem. 

3.  Reflooding  and  steam  binding 
Although  arguments  are  being  m.ide  that 
we  can  conservatively  predict  performance 
during  the  reflooding  period,  recent  experi- 
ence indicates  that  problems  !n  this  area  are 
first  coming  to  light;  e.g..  plugging  of  lines 
and  location  of  safety  injection  systems.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  assurances  that  one  cm 
obuin  upper  bounds  on  two-pha^e  and  super- 
heated steam  pressure  drc>p6,  very  little  is 
known  about  these  types  of  flow  at  high 
velocity  through  ttirnlng  pipes,  steam  gen- 
erators, and  pumps, 

Of  paramount  concern  m  this  area  how- 
ever, is  the  possible  effect  of  steam  generator 
tube  failures  on  the  ECCS  It  seems  clear  that 
the  area  of  steam  generator  integrity  during 
blowdown  requires  an  immediate  and  thor- 
ough evaluation 

Considering  the  above  the  systematic  gen- 
eration of  performance  numbers  on  a  plant- 
by-plant  basis  leads  to  an  apparent  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  the  safety  sys- 
tems which  is  not  Justified,  and  erroneously 
leads  to  the  belief  that  reasonable  assurance 
has  been  established  on  an  absolute  numer- 
ical basis,  namely  calculated  peak  clad  tem- 
peratures. 

This  process  does  not  lead  to  Increased  un- 
derstanding; but  on  the  contrary,  leads  to  a 
glut  of  calculations  requiring  large  expend- 
itures of  financial  and  personnel  resources, 
as  has  been  recently  experienced  by  the 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company.  The  recent 
studies  required  of  B&W  by  the  BEG  task 
force  represented  230  computer  hours  in- 
volving single  runs  for  the  double-eiided 
break  cases  of  20-hour  duration  The  cost 
was  in  the  order  of  $100,000  and  did  not  In- 
clude studies  of  small  breaks  which  are 
known  to  be  long  in  computer  running  time. 
These  are  estimated  to  require  an  additional 
1.000  hours  of  computer  time,  for  a  toral 
approximate  cost  of  $500,000  without  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  tying  up  engineering  person- 
nel. This  is  unconscionable. 

We  regard  these  studies  when  tied  Into 
plant-bv-plant  licensing  procedures  as 
counter-productive  In  addition  to  tying  up 
vendor  personnel,  the  effect  is  to  also  inun- 
date the  regulatory  staff  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  computer  output  whose  significance 
cannot  be  cleurly  and  readily  comprehended. 
The  net  effect  Is  to  retard  the  necessary  re- 
views, slow  down  the  licensing  process,  and 
perpetuate  a  regulatory  review  system  which 
is  not  leading  to  an  adequate  understanding 
of  system  performance 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations  and  the 
indicated  views  of  many  experts  in  the  field. 
we  take  exception  to  the  simplistic  arptiment 
of  doing  business  in  the  best  way  we  know 
how  within  the  framework  of  the  current 
state  of  the  art  as  embodied  In  the  present 
codes,  imperfect  as  they  may  be. 

We  feel  that  the  task  force  should  realize 
that  this  may  not  be  good  enough  for  pres- 
ent safety  evaluations  and  may  be.  In  fact. 
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to  an  orderly  and  comprehen- 
llceasing  process. 

make  the  following  recommendations: 

■  task  force  should  make  a  clear  d!s- 

1  between  a  study  effort  directed  to- 

the  continued  use  and  development 

LOCA  codes  leading  to  greater  Insights 

nderstandlng  of  the  svstem  p»rform- 

and    an    effort    directed    towards    the 

ment  of  a  clearly  separated,  conslst- 

d  unambiguous  basis  for  the  asslgn- 

of  acceptable  absolute  performance' of 

>actor  systems  for  licensing.  The  former 

would  be  considered  a  mandatory  long- 

lndustr>--AEC  effort.  The  latter' wnuid 

short-term  REO  operational  formula- 
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Srjme   specific    aspects    of    these    separate 
appi^.aches  are  as  follows 

LONG-TERM  RECOMME.VDATION-S 

Cooperative  AEC-industry  paramet'ic 

studies 
determlnaMon  must  be  made  bef^een 
lEC  regulatorj-  staff  and  representatives 
*ie  nuclear  industry  on  how  to  best 
lel  the  avaUable  talent,  the  present 
and  the  funds  being  allocated  for 
-by-p'.a'it  computer  studies,  Into  more 
ictl"e  analyses  and  parametric  studies 
will  lead  to  improved  and  more  reliable 
-standing  of  the  appropriate  systems  for 
■-ncy  core  cooling. 

2.  Model  standardization 

iment  and  standardization  of  mod- 

calculatlonal  methods  necessary  for 

of  the  safety  systems  for  licensing. 

tent  inputs  should  be  established  aJonj? 

uniform    assumptions    regarding    the 

al  phenomena  involved.  This  Is  a  nec- 

prellmlnary  In  order  to  begin  Identl- 

the    fundamental    system    differences 

the  various  plant  designs. 

3.  New  system  studies 
e  is  an  immediate  need  to  Investigate 
1  ECCS  design  modifications,  includ- 
nges  in  the  basic  system  concept  as 
alterations  to  present  systems.  Con- 
on  must  be  given  to  the  feasibility 
w  concept  which  incorporates  a  sys- 
iUverlng  water  directly  into  the  core 
For    present    systems,    the    volume, 
re.  and  location  of  accumulators,  and 
tlon  of  low  and  high  head  systems 
thoroughly  reinvestigated.  The  latter 
gatlon  requires  a  better  understand- 
small  break  performance. 
4.  Steam  generator  evaluation 
is  a  need  to  investigate  the  probable 
ince    and    structural    integrity    that 
anticipated  for  the  steam  generator 
after  years  of  continuous  operation,  it 
b)ected    to   transient    behavior   of    the 
blowdown.    Corrosion    and    pressure 
'   ns  clearly  contribute  to  fatigue  and 
the  strength  of  structural  members, 
the    added    stress    of    hydrodynamic 
due  to  high  velocity  fluid  flow  within 
and  load  reversal  during  the  loss-of 
accident   (which  may  be  poetulaied 
well  Into  the  lifetime  of  the  steam 
tubes)  sufficient  tubes  may  fail  to 
affect  the  ECCS  performance 
5.    Experimental    programs 
jssential  to  recognize  the  urgent  need 
-^rlmental  verification  of  various  as- 
the  current  and  possible  future  ECCS 
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w  of  the  ustial  lead  time  required  In 

'  simplest  experimental  proerams.  the 

«  should  assign  an  urgent  pnonty 

a  )lishlng  Immediate  discussions  with 

'■'•■'>r  vendors  to  formulate  test  objec- 

programs  aa  well  as  to  establish  a 

for   cooperative    funding   for   these 


sel  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  existing 
code  formulations  against  simpler  systems 
with  some  of  the  features  of  a  reactor  blow- 
down. 

Future  acceptability  of  the  codes  for  licens- 
ing should  be  predicated  also  on  some  min- 
imum experlmeniai  vtrlflcatlon  which  should 
include  the  effects  of  cold  water  injection  Into 
steam-fllled  pipes  or  system^s,  and  poeslbly 
other  conditions  which  may  be  formulated 
by  the  task  force. 

SHORT-TERM      RECOMMENDATION 

For  the  immediate  and  interim  period 
during  which  the  above  program.,  arp  being 
implemented,  we  would  recomn.eiid  the  con- 
sideration of  a  moratorium  on  reactor  power 
increases  based  on  a  maximum  allowable 
kw/ft  rating.  Such  a  peak  kw,  ft  limit  would 
be  technically  juitiiied  on  the  basis  of  semi- 
quantitative arguments  related  to,  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to,  conKlderatloiis  of  the 
ECCS  performance  as  Indicated  by  the  pres- 
ent codes. 

The  overaU  Judgment  sliould  be,  however, 
more  broadly  based,  and  we  would  reconi- 
meiid  further  that  consideration  be  given  to 
an  overall  moratorium  on  reactor  design 
changes  as  well  a^  on  power  increases  (inclu- 
sive of  both  PWR  and  BWR  plants)  until 
adequate  reactor  operating  experience  is 
obtained. 

The  choice  of  a  limiting  \-alue  on  kw  t" 
will  necesearlly  iiave  an  arbitrary  aspect', 
as  does  the  present  prescription  followed  In 
the  licensing  process,  and  we  urge  the  tasK 
force  to  acknowledge  these  fact.s  forthnghtly 
and  proceed  to  formulate  a  more  reasonable 
oasis  for  the  establishment  of  the  maximum 
allowable  value  of  kw  ft. 

Pur  example,  a  value  might  be  established 
on  the  basis  that  the  stored  energy  in  the 
core  plus  an  arbitrary  increment  of  metal- 
water  energ;/  and  decay  heat  wiU  result  in  a 
peak  clad  temperature  of  less  than  2300°  P. 
The  calculation  of  core  er.ergj-  should  be 
based  on  an  allowable  ratio  of  peak  average 
power  which  clearly  excudes  unusual  njd 
patterns,  fuel  loading  schemes,  or  operating 
conditions   (such  as,  say,  2.7). 

Adoption  of  a  licensing  procedure  along 
the  line  of  the  recommendation  above  will 
provide  a  breathing  spell  to  allow  time  fnr  a 
more  acceptable  understanding  of  the  cede 
limits  and  capabilities  and  the  significance 
of  the  predictions  of  the  ECCS  performance. 
In  this  regard,  we  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween BWR's  and  PWRs  until  the  independ- 
ently developed  technoloen,-  on  BWR's  is  ad- 
vanced slgnlflcaiitly. 

The  recommended  programs  will  require 
an  estimated  6  to  12  months  before  any 
substantial  output  is  available  to  materially 
Influence  our  evaluation  of  the  ECCS. 
Requirements 
Implemeuuition  of  the  above  recommen- 
Uiitions  requires  nt  lea<iL: 

I  1 1  uie  inunediaie  assigiunent  of  8  to  10 
people  at  Idano  Nuclear  Corp.  to: 

( .1 )  develop  standard  calculatlonal  models 
and  tocls  'm  perform  calculations  on  the 
different  reactor  systems 

lb)    Investigate  new  sy.nem  concepts 
c)    design  and  perform  new  experimental 
prograjns 

Id)  continue  investigation  of  specific  ECGS 
problem.^ 

'2i  an  urgent  meeting  of  high-level  in- 
dustry and  regulatory  personnel  to: 

'ai  obtain  funding  for  lndu.strv  participa- 
tion l-i  experiment  and  system  de=ign. 

(b)  atreamline  review  procedures  for  ECCS. 
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should  Include  relatively  simple  test,s 
may  be  conducted  on  the  LOFT  seml- 
well  as  in  the  available  SPE«T  ves- 


TREATMENT  OP  THE  HANDICAPPED 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  asked  for  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities  in  our  treatment  of 
the  handicapped.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 


we  must  examine  closely  our  national 
policy  and  programing  toward  millions 
of  handicapped  Americans. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  strong  national 
commitment   to  help   the  handicapped 
was  emphasized  in   two   recent   news- 
paper arUcles.  The  first  article,  published 
in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  describes  the 
Essex  County  Unit  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  for  Retarded  Children    Dr 
Joseph  Pikus,  executive  director  of  the" 
umt,  says   that  most  of   the   mentally 
retarded,   if   reached   with   professional 
help  at  an  early  age,  need  not  remain  in 
the  depressing  environment  of  an  in- 
stitution for  all  or  most  of  their  lives 
But  to  prevent  this  requires  the  aware- 
ness of  those  outside  the  health  profes- 
sions and   outside   the  political   milieu 
The  second  article,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  relates  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  students  caUed  the  Brightstone  Vol- 
unteers, Inc.,  who  have  been  working  to 
improve   the  living  conditions   in  New 
Jersey  State  hospitals  by  doing  the  job 
themselves.   They   have   painted   dingy 
walls,  cleaned  rooms,  and  brought  rare 
moments   of  laughter  and   companion- 
ship to  the  normally  tedious  lives  of  the 
mentally  ill.  This  is  the  kind  of  aware- 
ness and  commitment  we  need  through- 
out  the   United   States   to    relieve   the 
Plight  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.   For   too   Ion?   they   have 
been  denied  their  right  to  equal  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunity  and  for 
a  nghting  chance  to  lead  a  life  of  basic 
human  dignity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Most  Retarded  Don't  Need  iNSTrrtrriON  Care 
(By  Joan  Osterhoudt) 
Public  attention  has  recently  been  focused 
on  the  plight  of  the  mentally  retarded  who 
oiten  are  forced  to  live  In  Institutions  which 
provide  inadequate  care,  staff  attention  and 
training. 

The  Essex  County  Unit  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  however, 
has  noted  that  only  one  out  of  every  30  re- 
tarded children  needs  to  be  institutionalized. 

Dr.  Joseph  Pikus,  executive  director  of  the 
unit,  said  that  if  proper  facilities  are  pro- 
vided to  care  for  and  train  the  retarded  24 
out  of  30  could  become  Independent  and  iave 
of  the  30  could  progress  to  a  semi-independ- 
ent level. 

The  level  to  which  the  retarded  can  pro- 
gress differs  with  each  individual,  he  said. 
Some  borderline  cases  are  able  to  lead  nor- 
mal llve.^:  others  can  become  independent 
and  work  in  the  mainstream  of  industry  In 
Jobs  which  require  limited  skills  but  are  In 
the  competitive  labor  market,  he  explained. 
For  others,  sheltered  workshops  may  be 
required  where  they  can  perform  simple  jobs 
and  be  paid  for  their  efforts,  he  added. 

In  any  case,  proper  training  can  help  make 
many  of  the  retarded  full  members  of  so- 
ciety rather  than  Jtist  placing  them  on  the 
receiving  end,  Dr.  Pikus  said. 

A  full  range  of  services  is  needed  to  ac- 
complish this,  Dr.  Pikus  said.  He  noted  that 
providing  such  services  in  the  local  com- 
munity Is  less  expensive  than  keeping  the  in- 
dividual In  an  Institution. 

In  1968.  the  Essex  unit  compiled  a  report 
wnich  showed  that  keeping  a  person  in  a  state 
or  county  Institution  for  one  year  costs  $2,- 
722.  Providing  a  community-based  program. 
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however,  would  only  cost  $1,650  per  person 
per  year  during  the  most  expensive  phase  of 
training. 

Dr.  Pikus  said  care  for  tlie  retarded  re- 
quires organizing  a  Ufetlme  program.  He  said 
such  a  program  may  begin  with  seeing  the 
newborn  In  the  home,  to  help  counsel  par- 
ents. 

It  Is  important,  he  said,  that  parents  and 
other  children  in  the  family  understand  what 
is  involved  in  caring  for  a  retarded  child.  Help 
may  be  needed  In  teaching  the  youngster  to 
walk  and  talk,  and  with  toUet  training. 

•  The  earlier  you  get  to  the  child,  the  more 
you  can  do,"  he  said.  Most  public  schools 
provide  special  education  facilities  for  the 
reurded  when  they  reach  school  age,  but 
preschool  programs  are  needed  to  insure  the 
child  has  the  skills  to  function  in  such 
classes. 

In  some  cases,  children  ent^er  scliool  pro- 
grams at  age  five,  and  are  terminated  because 
they  don't  have  the  necessary  skills  to  re- 
main. Tills  does  not  necessarily  mean  they 
will  never  be  able  to  function  in  that  set- 
ting. Dr.  Pikus  said.  In  many  cases  such  chU- 
dreii  are  referred  back  to  a  preschool  program 
for  additional  training. 

There  are  children  who  cannot  fit  Into  a 
preschool  or  public  school  prograxn,  but  they 
need  not  be  institutionalized  if  the  proper 
facilities  can  be  provided.  Dr.  Pikus  said. 

In  1961,  the  Essex  unit  started  the  first 
day-care  program  In  New  Jersey.  It  Is  geared 
to  those  four-and-a-half  years  old  to  21 
years  old  and  is  designed  to  help  give  them 
the  skills  needed  to  live  independently. 

Vt^hile  those  entering  the  day-care  pro- 
gram have  been  diagnosed  as  unable  to  func- 
tion in  a  school  setting,  after  day-care  train- 
ing many  can  move  into  si>eclal  education 
classes.  Since  the  unit  began  its  program,  it 
has  placed  150  day-care  students  Into  spe- 
cial education  programs. 

This  pilot  program  led  to  a  state  commit- 
ment to  build  similar  day-care  centers 
throughout  New  Jersey,  and  there  are  18  such 
programs  now  operating  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Pikus  said  if  the  retarded  are  to  be 
helped,  employment  Is  essential.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  retarded  perform  better  than 
normal  people  in  Jobs  which  require  per- 
forming the  same  task  over  and  over  again. 

Sheltered  workshops  help  train  the  retard- 
ed in  simple  jobs,  and  give  them  experience 
in  coming  to  work  on  time  and  working  with 
others.  Those  who  are  able  are  placed  in  out- 
side Industry,  others  remain  at  the  sheltered 
v.'orkshop  where  they  can  do  some  jobs  and 
receive  pay  without  having  to  enter  the  com- 
petitive Job  market. 

For  those  who  cannot  be  placed  In  a  Job 
or  a  sheltered  workshop,  the  unit  sponsors  an 
activities  center.  This  program  helps  teach 
the  retarded  self-care  habits  and  other  skills 
needed  for  Independent  living,  such  as  money 
management.  The  group  may  shop  for  food, 
go  bowling  or  to  a  library. 

Without  such  a  program,  many  of  those 
\i\  the  activities  center  might  have  been 
placed  in  an  Institution,  or  would  have  re- 
mained In  the  home  with  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  except  a  day  ol  watching  tele- 
vision, Dr.  Pikus  said. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  population  is  retarded,  and  in  urban 
areas  that  figure  can  rise  as  high  as  18  per 
cent.  While  community  services  and  pro- 
grams may  be  more  beneficial  and  less  costly 
than  institutions,  there  are  not  enough  to 
serve  all  who  need  them.  Dr.  Pikus  said. 

At  the  Essex  unit's  daycare  program  there 
are  33  persons  enrolled  and  35  others  are  on 
a  waiting  list.  If  enough  staff  were  available, 
45  could  be  helped  by  the  program,  but  the 
unit  would  be  unable  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  get  all  of  the  students  to  the  center, 
Dr.  Pikus  said. 

The  transportation  problem  also  affects  at- 
tempts to  provide  the  retarded  with  social 
activities.   The  National  Council  of  Jewish 


Women,  Eaeex  County  Section,  operates  two 
canteens  for  the  retarded  in  Bloomfleld  and 
Maplewood.  This  program  is  designed  to  offer 
games  and  other  social  activities  for  young 
adults.  However,  there  has  been  difficulty  ar- 
ranging transportation  for  the  evening  pro- 
grams. 

Dr.  Pikus  said  another  major  problem, 
which  only  recently  has  been  focused  upon,  is 
that  of  the  retarded  adult. 

"As  the  child  grows  older,  so  do  the  par- 
ents. The  parental  support  won't  always  be 
there,"  he  said.  What  happens  to  the  retard- 
ed adult  if  his  parents  become  severely  ill  or 
die,  he  asked.  Unless  facilities  are  provided, 
the  only  alternative  may  be  an  Institution, 
he  explained. 

This  could  be  especially  traumatic  for  an 
individual  who  has  been  maintained  in  com- 
munity programs  all  his  life,  and  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  he  can  function 
in  a  Job  or  sheltered  workshop  and  be  Inde- 
pendent, the  doctor  said. 

"There  must  be  something  to  allow  them 
to  live  semi-lndependently  away  from  home, 
but  not  In  an  Institution,"  Dr.  Pikus  said. 
"These  people  have  adjusted  to  living  on  the 
outside,"  he  said,  adding  that  a  lifetime's 
work  could  be  negated  by  this  lack  of  a  fol- 
low-up. 

Publicity  about  institution's  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  has  caused  the  public  and  pub- 
lic officials  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  re- 
larded,  the  doctor  said.  But  those  of  us  who 
have  been  In  this  work  for  a  long  time  know 
that  the  best  planning  Is  done  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  not  on  a  crisli  basis,"  Dr.  Pikus 
said. 

Teen-Age  'Taint-in"  Brightens  Some  Lives 
IN   Mental  'Wards 
(By  David  C.  Berliner) 

Secaucus.— It  looked  like  rush  hour  in 
a  beehive — hectic,  bu2Zing,  seemingly  chaotic 
and  yet  marvelously  disciplined.  And  in  a 
special  way   it  was  beautiful. 

"Let's  get  a  ladder  over  to  tliat  cor- 
ner .  .  .  this  jhade  of  pink  is  quite  nice, 
Peter  .  .  .  will  some  of  you  kids  bring  a 
ventilating  fan  into  the  sho'wer  room, 
please?  " 

The  speaker:  John  Lydon,  maJor-domo  of 
an  adventure  that  took  mere  than  400  teen- 
agers into  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  dis- 
turbed last  Sunday  to  conduct  a  massive 
"paint-in." 

"When  we  first  entered  this  place,  it 
smelled  like  a  urine  tank,"  Mr,  Lydon  told 
an  onlooker  as  they  wended  their  way 
through  Ward  12  at  Meadowview  County 
Hospital  here.  "But  these  boys  and  girls 
Ignored  all  of  that  and  went  to  work.  You 
can  see  for  yourself." 

All  around  the  trim,  prematurely  gray  38- 
year-old  college  instructor,  members  ol  his 
organization.  The  Brlghtstone  ■Volunteer^.. 
Inc..  worked,  sang  or  mingled  with  the 
patients. 

Less  than  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Lydon,  who 
teaches  constitutional  law  at  Falrleigh  Dick- 
inson University,  brought  together  the  first 
small  group  of  volunteers.  That  nucleus  has 
grown  to  more  than  1,000.  all  dedicated  to 
improving  conditions  in  New  Jersey's  state 
hospitals  and  to  "fostering  enlightened  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill." 

A  CHANGE  BEC.INS 

The  voliuiteers,  most  of  them  14  to  21 
years  old.  have  thus  far  come  primarily  front 
Bergen,  Passaic  and  Hudson  counties.  Mr. 
lydon  who  can  be  reached  at  (201)  337-5523. 
hopes  to  expand  throughout  the  state,  pick- 
ing up  adult  supporters  and  contributions 
of  money  and  equipment  along  the  way. 

Until  recently,  the  Brlghtstones  hnd  con- 
centrated on  pRlnt-lns  and  parties  Bt  Grey- 
stone  State  Hospital  In  Morris  County  (their 
group  name  is  a  play-on-words  with  the 
name  of  that  Institution) .  In  December,  they 


paid  their  flr.'it  work  visit  to  Meadowview. 
and  last  Sunday  completed  their  repairs  on 
two   floors   of   the   sprawling   hospital. 

Charter  members  recall  the  "eaj-iy  days" 
in  the  fall  of  1970,  when  their  initial  at- 
tempts to  enter  Greystone  were  met  by  a 
stiff  wall  of  official  rp»ifct(ince. 

"We  were  tola  we  c:>uldn't  even  enter  the 
hospital,"  said  Jue  Cicchelll.  19,  a  student 
::t  Bergen  Community  College.  'We  W'ound 
up  painting  the  fences  outside," 

Then  thing.;  began  to  change,  even  If  more 
slowly  than  the  stipercharged  volunteers 
would  liave  I'Vied.  .Says  Mr.  Lydcn-  "You  can't 
just  give  these  kids  a  dream— You've  got  to 
shc>w  them  it  can  I*  Implemented." 

\  step  toward  linp'ementatlan  was  taken 
late  last  year,  when  the  State  Senate  passed 
a  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Garrett  Hagedom 
t'f  Midland  Park  tha*  would  reorganize  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  Gov.  WlUiani  T.  Cahlll  has  since 
promised  to  app>oint  tw  i  of  the  Brlghustones 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Greysrtcne. 

■  We  re  ncn  really  trying  to  put  the  blame 
f.;i  the  politicians,"  Mr.  Lyndon  eiplained  as 
lie  signaled  the  end  of  a  rest  period  for  one 
of  the  work  crews.  "We'd  often  like  to. 
though.  We  Just  tell  them  we'll  paint  the 
walls,  but  that  we  wont  do  a  whitewash." 

It  would  be  difticult  to  hide  the  sad  reality 
of  C'juditlons  within  the  wards,  despite  Sun- 
day s  almost  Mardl  Gra.s  atmospiiere  On  the 
two  floors  brightened  by  the  volunteers, 
scores  of  elderly  women  sat  in  the  hall'ways 
or  dayrooms,  mumbling  Incoherently  or  star- 
ing silently  into  the  past. 

WORDS    OF    PRAISE 

.\  minority  of  them,  drifting  in  and  out  of 
their  private  worlds  m  mid-thought,  praised 
the  youngsters.  Emily,  who  luststed  she  was 
67  and  would  be  72  in  October,  giggled  and 
said  "life  here  is  dead  when  these  beautiful 
boys  and  girls  are  not  around." 

Against  a  far  wall  m  the  dayroom  stood 
a  television  set.  mute  testimony  to  the  only 
form  of  entertainment  available  on  "ordi- 
nary" days. 

"If  you  saw  the  pictures  of  WUlowbrook 
or  tho  e  other  h">spn..^:s  in  New  York."  a  warl 
attendant  whispered  to  a  repwrter.  "you'd 
know  what  goe.s  c  n  m  hero  Th^i^e  p.ior  pe^^ple 
hardly  ever  have  any  control  over  their  own 
functions,  much  let.*  their  minds.  You  can 
see  that  some  cf  tiier.i  are  strap;>ed  in  their 
chaira  because  we  Just  don't  have  enough 
help,  k  uumljer  of  the  worst  cases  were 
moved  to  other  wards  today  so  the  kids 
Wouldn't  get  too  upset. 

As  she  spoke,  crews  of  Brightstonef  could 
be  found  scraping  peeling  paint  off  walls  In 
one  room,  scrubbing  dirt-coated  tile  in  .^n- 
other,  disinfecting  sanitary  facilities  in  a 
third,  and  brushing  en  pink,  beige,  or  green 
paint  In  a  f.nirth. 

For  Jolie  Zielinskl.  17.  a  senior  at  North 
Bergen  High  School.  Sunday's  palnt-ln  was 
her  first  experience  within  a  mental  hospital. 

As  she  waited  restlessly  in  the  bustling 
staging  area,  Mr.  Lydon  told  a  ears'.e  of  vol- 
unteers that  each  would  be  given  a  bar  of 
soap  to  offer  a  patient  as  a  parting  gift  later 
In  the  day.  Then.  whUe  a  newly  arrived  con- 
tlr.gent  of  youi.gsters  ea.ced  the:r  way  into  the 
riMjm,  Jolie  scurried  over  and  gently  ttigged 
at  hi-  wrinkled  shirt.f:!e€ve. 

"What  else  can  we  do?"  she  prodded.  "We 
Just  cant  pa;nt  and  leave.  The  people  will 
.-It  hero  withi;ur  doing  anything  after  we're 
gone,  whether  the  wall.':  are  pink  or  green  or 
brown.  What  else  can  we  do?" 


LOSS  OF  US.  FISH  RESOURCES  TO 
FOREIGN  FLEETS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  durlnp 
the  past  week,'?  I  have  inforn^ed  thi.s  body 
of  the  continuing  loss  of  our  fi.'^h  re- 
.sources  to  foreign  fleets. 
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'.jast  week  a  total  of  268  vessels  were 
waters  just  off  Alaska.  But  this  ex- 
tation  is  not  conflned  to  the  North 
■"  .  We  are  all  aware  that  New  Eng- 
s  traditional  fishing  grounds  have 
n  depleted  to  a  point  where  the  stocks 
haddock,  yellowtail  flounder  and  her- 

are  barely  in  commercial  supply. 

:n  the  mid-Atlantic  States,  the  prob- 

is  becoming  more  serve.  I  ask  unan- 

consent  to  have  printed  in   the 

ORD  an  article  from  the  April  issue  of 

Fisherman   which   vividly   de- 

the  losses  of  fish  to  Virginians  by 

■ign  fleets. 

tells  of  \iolations  of  restricted  areas 
Russian  fleets.  Bulgarian  and  East 
man  trawlers  were  fishing  in  closed 
wning  areas  in  February.  And  a  Jap- 
trawler  was  reported  by  Govem- 
sources  2  years  ago  to  have  half-a- 

pounds  of  lobster  tails  aboard. 

President,  as  the  pres.«ure  of  this 

ign    exploitation    of    our    resources 

ds  up  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  is  be- 

ing  more  threatening  off  the  shores 

my  home  State  of  Alaska. 

^oday  140  Russian  and  195  Japanese 

there,    some    within    sight    of    our 

138   Japanese   and   72   Russian 

s  are  taking  groundfish  in  the  area 

t-een  the  mainland  and  the  Pribilofs 

Bering  Sea;  8  Japanese  are  fishins 

ing  in  the  area  of  St.  George  and 

Paul  Islands:  32  Japanese  crabbers 

midway  between  the  Pribilofs  and 

17  Russians  trawl  for  shrimp 

off  the  Shamagin  Islands;  6  Japa- 

and  3  Russians  near  Kodiak.  and 

Japanese   between   Dixon    Entrance 

Cape  Fairweather.  fish  for  black  cod 

perch. 

President,  the  violation  of  treaties 

old  story  with  many  fishing  na- 

but  we  do  not  even  have  treaties 

protect  us  with  some  nations  who  are 

our  lish.  Before  it  is  too  late,  we 

take  quick,  drastic  steps  to  see  that 

loreign  vessels,  fishing  off  the  shores 

1he  United  States,  comply  with  at 

;  the  same  laws  that  we  impose  5n 

Dwn  fishermen. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
fallows: 

>iiAN    BrTTEs    ABorr    Loss  of    Fish    to 
Foreign  Fleets 
(By  Burton  T.  Coffey) 
all  feel  for  the  New  England  fishermen 
traditional  fishing  grounds  have  been 
ilolted   by  foreign   fle«t6,   leaving   the 
of  haddock,   yellowtail   flovmder  and 
h  "rrlng  depleted  to  a  point  where  they  are 
~'  f  of  commercial  abundance. 

;.  although  the  International  Commls- 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
\F)  failed  to  stem  the  depletion  until 
amage  was  done,  It  has  been  able  to 
ite  the  fisheries  on  the  international 
and  hopefully  the  resource  will  be  re- 

to  Its  former  productivity, 
the  other  hand,  the  mld-At!antlc  states 
another  kettle  of  soup  with  no  formal 
1  board  to  kick  the  problems  of 
bard-hlt  offshore  resources  around,  and 
es  from  the  fishermen  there  have  not 
the  public  attention  that  those  of 
w  Englanders  have, 
inla  Is  In  particularly  bad  shape,  and 
me  has  been  laid  on  the  foreign  fishing 
that  pass  her  coast  while  following  the 
'         of  fish  north  and  south. 
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Bill  Hunt  Jr.  Of  Hampton,  Va.,  whose 
family  is  deeply  involved  In  the  Virginia 
fishing  industry  including  ownership  of  drag- 
gers.  says  New  Englanders  mav  have  been 
badly  hurt  by  foreign  fishing  flefts,  but  the 
Virginia  fishermen  have  been  nearlv  wiped 
out  by  the  e.mcient  Soviet  Bloc-  contingents. 

LANDINGS     PLrMMET 

Fishing  out  of  Virginia  has  been  very  bad 
for  the  last  three  year=.  he  says,  and  the 
number  of  deepwater  dntggers  is  down  to  a 
third  of  its  original  size.  Landings  have 
dropped  off  65  percent. 

His  biggest  complaint  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment's failure  to  listen  to  Virginian  or  other 
mid- Atlantic  state.-;  fishermen  Tl^ie  result 
has  been  that  ihe  foreign  fleets  have  over- 
fished the  resources  with  little  objection 
from  the  U.3  despite  w.srnlngs  from  local 
fishermen  'The  bureaucrats  are  satisfied  to 
believe  the  Russians."  he  said. 

Unlike  the  international  regulatory  pro- 
cedures taken  for  fishing  grounds  off  New 
Fjigland.  the  U.S.  deals  indlVduallv  with 
each  country  fishing  off  the  nid-.'itlantlc 
."itates. 

•."here  are  treaties  with  the  !iussians  and 
other  Communist  countries  for  "no  fishing 
zones"  and  su.5pen.^ion  of  fishing  during  cer- 
tain spawning  periods,  but  with  countries 
like  East  Germany,  no  agreement  is  possible 
because  the  US  has  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  it 

A  government  source  reported  that  only 
recently  i  February  i  there  was  trouble  with 
Bulgari.m  and  East  German  trawlers  fishing 
lu  ■closed  •  spawning  area.s,  but  he  .said  that 
Che  trawlers  left  after  a  ,=hort  fi.shmg  period. 
However,  other  foreign  fleets  including  the 
Russians  were  off  Long  Island.  N.Y  .  m  Febru- 
ary and  were  movmg  south  towards  the 
mid-Atiantic  waters,  the  federal  government 
reported. 

While  off  Long  Island  In  waters  regulated 
by  ICNAF.  U.S.  surveillance  flights  reported 
92  vessels  in  a  30-mlle  area  45-55  miles  south 
between  Shmnecock  Inlet  and  Montauk 
Point,  Long  Island,  and  heavy  fish  landings 
were  reported  just  outside  the  no  fishing 
zones. 

However,  slightly  to  the  south,  six  East 
German  vessels  were  actively  fishing  inside 
the  zone  and  heavy  deck  loads  of  fish  and 
several  bulging  trawl  nets  containing  50.000 
to  75.000  lbs  appeared  to  be  herring  and 
ma?kerel. 

With  this  armada  heading  south,  "the  pres- 
sure l3  off  the  New  England  grounds."  a 
government  source  said. 

But,  the  pressure  on  the  mld-Atlantlc 
stocks  was  about  to  begin,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  there  would  be  many  Virginian 
boats  out  to  vie  for  their  share. 

There  are  only  about  26  draggers  still  fish- 
ing out  of  Virginia,  and  the  last  new  one  to 
be  built  was  launched  six  years  ago.  Hunt 
said  "We've  fished  next  to  Russian  boats 
after  butterflsh,  and  one  time  a  large  Soviet 
trawler  had  settled  a  foot  after  one  dav's 
fishing." 

"If  we  find  fish."  he  said,  "the  Russians 
beat  us  to  It.  They  don't  obey  quotas  or 
zones  They've  run  us  off  the  grounds  and  we 
can't  help  It  because  of  their  large  size." 

Hunt  said  that  while  aboard  one  of  his 
fishing  boats,  a  110'  ex-subchaser,  they  hook- 
ed onto  what  he  believed  was  a  lost  Russian 
trawl  net.  "It  was  so  large  we  couldn't  even 
bring  it  aboard." 

The  Hunt  boat  did  salvage  the  cod  end 
and  the  mesh  was  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
square.  "We  pull  2i/a"  to  3"  mesh  for  large 
porgles  because  that  size  is  easy  to  market 
and  the  small  ones  are  Just  trash.  A  large 
porgle  has  nice  flesh.  But,  the  Russians  use 
everything.  Including  the  small  ones,  for 
fish  meal." 

In  one  Incident,  Hunt  said,  96  Russian 
boat5  were  ordered  to  leave  a  "no  fishing 
zone"  by  the  U.S.,  but  the  official  report  said 
only  two  boats  were  In  violation. 


It  Isnt  only  the  Soviet  Bloc  vaaeels  piaini 
ing  the  Virginians.  The  Japanese,  Hunt  said 
are  landing  lobster  tails  In  Bermuda  Gov' 
emment  sources  say  that  such  landings  are 
Incidental,  but  Hunt  points  out  that  two 
years  ago  a  Japanese  trawler  had  500,000  lbs 
of  lobster  tails  aboard. 

Lobstering  out  of  Virginia  Is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  developed  as  a  major  industry 
but  Virginia  draggers  have  always  taken  in- 
cldental  amounts  to  their  usual  catch  The 
state  has  no  restrictions  on  size,  and  Hunt  is 
against  any  being  made.  "Why  should  we 
throv  short  lobsters  back  when  the  Jans 
won't?"  he  asks.  ^ 

"It's  my  opinion  that  since  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  some  fishing  nations  there 
should  be  no  regulations  at  all,"  he  s'ald 

Losing  offshore  fisheries  is  nothing  new  to 
Virginians,  it's  Just  that  they  are  down  to 
about  their  last  one.  Many  boats,  however 
are  converting  to  surf  clamming  which  Is 
being  developed. 


GIVE  CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS 
DUE 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
ecology-conscious  tim^,  it  is  easy  to  crit- 
icize industry  for  giving  too  little  con- 
sideration to  our  environment.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  continue  to  point  out 
instances  where  inadequate  steps  are 
taken  to  preserve  the  environment. 

It  is  also  our  responsibility  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  with  this 
m  mind.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  efforts 
by  industry  members  of  the  Wyoming  Oil 
Industry  Committee,  which  had  special 
groups  working  on  environmental  mat- 
ters in  1961— before  being  concerned 
about  the  ecology  became  the  "in"  thine 
to  do. 

Mr^  President,  the  Casper  Tribune  of 
March  19  contains  an  article  about  steps 
taken  by  the  Oil  Industry  Committee  to 
bring  about  clean  water  laws  in  Wyo- 
ming, and  to  meet  the  problems  of  pro- 
tecting our  environment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Ecology  Is  WOIC  Concern 
..  ■^'^Z  Wyoming  OH  Industry  Committee,  In 
Its  14th  year  of  operation  in  Casper,  counts 
among  its  members  representatives  from 
every  phase  of  the  oil  Industry,  from  ex- 
ploration and  production,  transportation  and 
refining,  to  marketing  Including  Jobbers  and 
service  station  dealers  J"""ers  ana 

Officers  include:  Harold  Simpson.  Union  Oil 
Co.;  Lloyd  D.  Traupe,  Marathon  OH  Co.  vice 
?C!fi  An*U^^^°°'  Program;  Harry  Roberts, 
Ila!r=  o  .',  V"^  P'-esldent-Oovemmental 
Affairs:  Pendleton  Beall,  Jr.,  Texaco  Inc — 
vice  president.— Know  Your  Industrv  Pro- 
gram; W.  C.  Blackburn,  Continental  Oil  Co 
vice  president— Special  Events;  and  W  a' 
Van  Hook.  Amoco  Production  Co.,  Treasurer! 

TWO    SPECIAL 

Tw-0  special  conmalttees  were  established 
in  1961  to  deal  with  environmental  affairs 

n  1961  very  few  people  were  concerned 
With  environmental  affairs,  and  the  word 
or°eo^V  "^^  *°**"^  unknown  to  a  majority 

In  more  recent  years  this  committee  has 
been  one  of  the  Wyoming  Oil  Industry  Com- 
mlttees  most  active  committees,  and  they 
have  tackled  many  problems  and  worked 
oward  keeping  Wyoming  air  and  water  up  to 
the  highest  possible  standards 

The  committee  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
securing  passage  of  the  1967  legislative  act 
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that  established  the  present  Air  Resources 
Council,  and  their  efforts  to  control  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere  has  continued  at  a  high 
level  throughout  the  ensuing  years. 

CLEAN    WATER 

The  committee's  activities  on  clean  water 
goes  back  even  further,  and  a  survey  made 
m  1959  revealed  that  the  Oil  Industry  In 
the  state  of  Wyoming  had  spent  $2.25  million 
in  keeping  the  waters  of  our  state  clean  at 
that  time.  Expenditures  for  keeping  the  water 
clean  have  accelerated  since  that  time,  par- 
ticularly In  relation  to  water  produced  along 
with  the  oil  production. 

In  1957,  the  three  refineries  In  Casper  real- 
ized that  a  problem  was  developing  in  the 
North  Platte  river  as  a  result  of  oil  activities, 
and  each  of  the  three  refineries  voluntarily 
took  steps  to  e'lmlnate  any  pollution  that 
they  might  be  causing. 

DIRECT    CONTRAST 

This,  in  direct  contrast  to  experiences  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  other 
industries  who  did  not  take  the  Initiative  and 
voluntarily  eliminate  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

As  a  result,  many  of  the  rivers  and  streams 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  experienced  a 
continuous  degradation  of  their  •water  qual- 
ity. These  other  areas  are  now  playing  the 
game  of  "catch-up"  while  Wyoming  citizens 
have  enjoyed  the  high  quality  water  through- 
out the  years. 

The  effluent  ponds  Into  which  Casper's 
three  refineries  channel  all  refinery  wastes, 
including  water,  were  constructed  and  all 
waters  from  the  refineries  are  given  special 
treatment  in  settling  ponds  and  skimming 
ponds  prior  to  going  Into  the  final  pond. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  given 
the  water  before  It  reaches  the  ponds  Is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  ducks  which  swim  In 
the  water. 

SMOKELESS     TIPS 

The  installation.  In  the  past  two  years,  of 
smokeless  tips  on  refinery  fiares  Is  another 
evidence  of  the  oil  Industry's  efforts  to  con- 
trol air  pollution,  and  the  results  of  these  ef- 
forts are  graphically  illustrated  by  the  ac- 
companying photo  showing  a  flare  during  an 
unusual  condition  at  a  refinery  such  as  dur- 
ing the  starting  up  of  a  new  unit  and  com- 
paring It  under  similar  conditions  with  the 
smokeless  tip  In  operation. 

The  Committees  on  clean  air  and  clean 
water  established  an  Oil  Spill  Contingency 
Plan  to  detect  and  control  accidental  oil 
spills,  and  this  plan  has  been  accepted  and 
endorsed  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  Health 
Dept  ,  and  Is  in  effect  state-wide. 


CIVIL  RESERVE  AIR  FLEET 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 27.  1971,  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
voted  its  approval  of  S.  1821,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magntjson)  . 

The  legislation  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  use  of  Government  owned  and  op- 
erated aircraft  for  the  movement  of  traf- 
fic that  should  move  on  civil  carriers  and 
which  is  in  violation  of  the  policy  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  Congress  and 
the  President  over  the  past  decade. 

These  policies  were  instrumental  in 
creating  a  strong  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet— CRAF— in  partnership  with  the 
Military  Airlift  Command — MAC — in  or- 
der to  provide  a  national  defense  airlift 
capability. 

To  acquire  this  capability,  the  Goverii^ 
ment  has  encouraged  the  carriers  to  par- 
ticipate in  CRAF  and  stimulated  them 
to  modernize  their  equipment  by  offering 


as   an   incentive  substantial   peacetime 
passenger  and  cargo  traffic. 

There  are  many  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive statements  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  interest  of  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
Government  operation  of  its  own  airlift 
resources  should  be  limited  to  hard-core 
military  activities  leaving  to  the  civil 
carriers  the  passenger  trtifBc  and  more 
conventional  kinds  of  military  cargo  air- 
lift. 

That  as  commercial  carriers  make  avail- 
able modern,  eoonomlcal  long-range  c&rgo 
aircraft  and  as  further  orientation  of  MATS 
to  the  hard-core  function  is  effected,  in- 
creased use  should  be  made  of  the  servlcee 
of  such  commercial  carriers.  Presidentially 
Approved  Courses  of  Action,  1960. 

The  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet — CRAF— 
was  established  in  1951  to  provide  a 
ready  means  of  mobilizing  the  commer- 
cial airlines  in  order  to  augment  the 
military  aircraft  capability  in  times  of 
national  emergency.  This  concept  has 
saved  the  taxpayers  much  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  buying  and  maintaining  a 
much  larger  military  capability  than 
would  otherwise  be  needed  except  to 
meet  emergency  peak  requirements. 

In  order  for  a  commercial  airline  to 
participate  in  the  CRAF  program,  and 
thus  become  eligible  for  military  peace- 
time cargo,  it  must  agree  to  pull  its  air- 
planes allocated  to  CRAP  out  of  commer- 
cial service  and  have  them  available  for 
military  needs  within  24  to  48  hours. 
This  civilian  airlift  reserve  of  airplanes 
and  personnel  has  enabled  our  Nation 
to  respond  to  events  like  the  Berlin 
blockade,  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  and  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  CRAF  program  has  provided  enor- 
mous beneflts  to  the  Government,  the  air 
transport  industry,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  entire  Nation.  This  reserve 
fleet  was  obtained  through  private  fi- 
nancing. In  using  the  CRAF-participat- 
ing  airlines  for  military  cargo  and  troop 
transportation — at  rates  below  those  paid 
by  commercial  passenger  and  shippers — 
the  Government  has  not  only  stimulated 
a  reserve  airlift  capability  for  wartime, 
but  at  a  cost  below  what  the  taxpayers 
would  pay  if  that  fleet  had  been  procured 
by  the  Air  Force  themselves. 


METRO  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
struction of  the  metro  rapid  rail  transit 
system  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  .several 
parts  of  downtown  Washington  and 
across  the  Potomac  in  Virginia. 

Yet  to  kfep  this  massive  project  on 
schedule,  prompt  congressional  action  is 
required  on  the  pending  legislation  to 
provide  a  Federal  guarantee  for  metro 
bonds,  and  to  authorize  the  additional 
funds  which  have  been  made  necessary 
by  the  cost  escalations  of  the  past  few 
years. 

On  March  1  and  2.  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  met 
with  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
joint  public  hearings  on  S.  2297  and  H.R. 
11877.  the  bond  guarantee  legislation 
submitted  by  the  administration  last 
year.  Testimony  on  behalf  of  the  legisla- 


tion was  received  from  the  distincuished 
Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Sponc  »  :  my 
two  colleagues  from  Marjiand.  Congress- 
men Gilbert  Gude  and  Larry  Hocan; 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation :  spokes- 
men for  the  Department  of  the  Trcasun,-, 
the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
the  Council  of  Governments,  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority: and  elected  officials  from  all  of 
the  suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia 
jurisdictions  wliich  are  partners  in  this 
great  regional  project.  Representatives  of 
several  leading  citizens'  groups  also  re- 
corded their  support  for  the  pending 
bills. 

In  my  view,  these  hearings  were  ex- 
tremely constructive.  The  range  of 
knowledgeable  witne.sses,  representinj^z  all 
levels  of  government  and  nongovern- 
mental groups,  emphasized  again  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  support  for  the 
metro  system.  In  the  course  of  the  two 
sessions,  the  committees  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  with  these  wilne.sses 
many  of  the  complicated  questions  in- 
volved in  the  planning,  financing,  and 
operation  of  a  regional  ma.s.s  transit  sys- 
tem. The  information  gleaned  during 
these  hearings  should  provide  a  solid 
foundation  for  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  bond  guarantee  bills. 

As  one  of  the  sponso..^  of  S  297.  I  \vi.>h 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  wliich  made  these  joint 
hearings  possible.  In  particular,  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Texas. 
I  Mr.  Cabell  •  chai)  man  of  the  House  sub- 
committee, should  be  commended  for  his 
sincere  interest  in  the  transportation 
problems  of  the  Washington  area  and  his 
desire  to  develop  .^^ound.  prudent,  and 
effective  legi.'^lalion  to  meet  Metro  s  cur- 
rent needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  the  stntement  I 
presented  at  the  hearings  and  an  edi- 
torial in  support  of  the  bond  guarantee 
legislation,  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Opfning  Statement  of  Senator  Mathias 
March   2.   1972 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  this 
second  day  oi  Joint  Senate-Hou.se  hearings 
on  S  2297  and  H.R  11877,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  pv.arantee  for  Metro  bonds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  is  the  next  essential  step 
'.n  ljnan''hig  -.he  r(>n>truction  of  the  98-mile 
regional  Metro  system.  The  bills  answer  our 
two  urpent  needs:  as.'-urlng  that  Metro's 
bonds  ca".  be  marketed  at  reasonable  cost. 
a'ld  providing  the  additional  funds  required 
because  of  the  cc^t  escalations  of  the  past 
few  years. 

S  2297  was  introduced  last  year  by  the 
four  Senators  from  Maryland  and  Virginia: 
Senators  Beall.  Sponp.  and  Byrd  as  well  as 
my-^elf.  Thi.^  Joint  action  svnibi'lizes.  I  think, 
;he  regional  unity  wliich  the  e:iflre  Metro  ef- 
fort enjoys  It  is  a  unity  which  Is  expre.ssed 
not  onlv  n-i  CHpitf^l  Hill  but  throughout  the 
entire  National  Capital  area  Tlic  people  and 
gover:"ments  cf  all  Jurisdictions  l.n  the  region 
have  made  substantial  financial  commit- 
ments to  build  tracks  which  In  some  cases 
will  not  reach  their  own  neighborhoods  for 
several  years    They  have  worked  together  at 


eajh  point  of  legislative  decision  ia  a  com- 
n  lobbying  effort  which  has  had  Impres- 
;  results  aiid  has  been  crucial  m  Iceepiug 
t:o  on  the  track. 

The  Metro  system  Is  essential  to  a  sensible 
laclc  en  the  tremendous  and  complicated 
transportation  problems  of  this  region.  But 
Metro's  trains  wUl  do  more  than  Just  carry 
e  from  place  to  place.  The  system  will — 
fai  c,  already  iias  begun  to — forge  a  strong 
.d  betwoe.i  the  central  city  and  the  sur- 
;ndlng  suburbs.  It  will  promote  the  senae 
regional  cooperation  which  we  wlli  need 
tacKle  other  challenges  cf  regional  growth. 
1  change  In  the  years  ahead. 
he  legislation  before  us  today  has  been 
fully  devised  a£  a  sound  and  prudent  an- 
".o  :re  svstenM'  current  financial  needs. 
ow  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Cctnmlttee    ar.d    our    counterparts    in    the 
will  e.xamlne  the  bill's  provisions  in 
all  to  Insure  that  this  is  really  the  best 
.'  to  secure  the  greatest  benefits  at  lowest 
cojt   I  intend  to  do  my  part  in  carrying  out 
revipw  expeditiously,  so  that  the  Con- 
s  can  act  with  dispatch  and  meet  Its  own 
onsibilitles  to  keep  Metro  moving  ahead. 
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From  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  3,  1972! 

FArxH  IN  THE  Metro 

:  :s  no  e.\a??eration  t'j  say.  p.s  a  good  manv 

i:iwledc:eable  people  have  durln?  the  pa.'' 

)  days,  that  the  future  of   Washington'.': 

tru  subway  system  Is  riding  on  Con^res.s' 

roval  of  a  federal  guarantee  of  $1.2  b:l- 

worth    of    transit    revenue    bonds. 
ieorignlzlnR  the  Issue's  imoortance.  Hou  =  e 
Senate  District  subcommittees  have  met 
week — and    the    precedents    for    such 
ion  are  rare — -In  Joint  session.  What  thev 
from  a  parade  of  witnesses  was  unani- 
us  si:poort  for  legislation  which  the  Nixon 
nistratlon  carefully  has  worked  out  to 
rt  a  severe  fiscal  crisis. 
.vo  events  require   the   bill's  enactment. 
t.  escalating  subway  construction  costs, 
mly    due    to    infiarlon.    have    sharplv    in- 
a."!ed  the  volume  of  revenue  bonds  needed 
finance  the  system.  Further,   Investment 
lerts  advise  tha*:.  wltho'it  the  underpin- 
ig  of  a  federal  guarantee,  the  bonds  would 
difficiilt  if  not   impossible  to  sell   under 
ient    market   conditions.   This   is    under- 
ndable  In  view  of  the  c^im-pUcarvd  fcrmvla 
er  which  the  bulk  of  the  system's  flnanc- 
depends  upon  regular    substantial  con- 
3utions  from  the  federal  ^overrmen'-  and 
less   than   eight    local    political    jurlsd:r- 
s. 

The  admlr.istratlcn  h:li   proposes  chan.'e=; 
satisfy  both  needs    Alor;g  with  a  federal 
irantec.  the  Trea.surv  would  assume  one- 
rth  of  the  bonds'  Interest   cc.sZs.  there'oy 
blins,  the  subway  authority  to  market  a'l. 
itional  $300  m.llion  worth  of  bond=.  At 
same  time,  making  'he  bonds  taxable — 
her  than  tax-exempt  as  proposed  earlier  — 
:;d  provide  sufficient  new  federal  revenues 
oTset   the   Treasury's   25-perrent   Interest 
.oidy.  And  the  local  governments  of  this 
a.  for  their  part,  would  Increase  contribu- 
is  to  the  tune  of  $150  million  to  assure  a 
ocal  sharing  of  the  total  costs. 
'  This  new  arrangement,  as  spokesmen  for 
Secretary  Connally  teatlfled,  Is  con- 
ent  with  the  federal  fiscal  policy  prevail- 
In  a  number  of  other  programs.  It  would 
the  subway  authority  to   enter   the 
market  almost  immediately  to  get  dol- 
needed     to     maintain     construction 


Treasury 

&1 

Ini: 

en  ible 

bo  Id 

la:  s 

scl  ledules. 

3ut  equally  Important,  as  Transportation 
Se  iretary  Volpe  testified,  the  plan  reaffirms 
th !  federal  government's  already-expressed 
co:  nmltment  to  complete  a  system  vital  to 
th  (  Nation's  Capital.  "With  no  additional 
coit  to  the  federal  government,"  Volpe  said, 
are  telling  Investors  that  we  have  faith 
In  Metro,  and  they  should,  too." 


The  approval  of  this  workable  plan  U  not 
the  only  action  required,  however,  to  ensure 
the  constant  orderly  financing  of  rapid  tran- 
sit. Congress'  further  obligation  la  to  avoid, 
at  all  costs,  any  repetition  of  the  nearly 
disastrous  episode  In  which  District  subway 
appropriations  were  held  hostage  for  two 
years  because  of  congressional  dissatisfaction 
over  the  progress  of  District  freeway  con- 
struction. The  subway  funds  were  freed  as 
the  result  of  a  decisive  fl.oor  fight  In  the 
Hoiiie  a  few  montlis  ago.  We  trust  that  battle 
endjd  once  and  for  all  any  effort  to  play  one 
program  against  another. 

Highway  and  subway  construction  are  re- 
lated to  the  degree  that  both  are  needed  to 
provide  the  total  diversified  transportation 
network  this  city  requires.  But  such  highway 
issues  as  still  exist,  or  which  may  arise  in 
the  future,  must  be  resolved  on  their  own 
marits,  without  imperiling  a  transit  fljianc- 
mg  plan  whch  U  at  befct  delicate  and  ex- 
ceedingly complex. 


EARTH  BENEFITS  FROM  SPACE 
AND  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  key- 
note speech  i.t  thb  year's  Goddaid  Me- 
morial Symposium  was  given  by  Dr. 
V%'ernher  von  Braiui,  Entitled  'Earth 
Benefits  From  Space  and  Space  Tech- 
nolo?r>',"  it  is  a  ver>'  worthwhile  state- 
ment of  the  importance  of  space  to  life  on 
earth. 

Dr,  von  Braun  has  the  rare  ability  to 
mix  practical  points  with  philosopliical 
issues  in  a  way  that  leaves  his  listeners 
entertained  but,  more  importantly,  en- 
lightened. 

Among  the  Issues  discussed  by  Dr.  von 
Braun  are  the  importance  of  technology 
to  our  standard  of  living,  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  high  technoIofi:y  exports, 
and  the  dangers  arising  from  tiio.^e  who 
would  make  America  an  inward-look- 
ing society.  On  the  last  mentioned  point. 
Dr.  von  Braun  tells  of  an  epLsode  in  Chi- 
na-^^e  history  which  illastrates  how  a 
grf>at  nation  can  forfeit  its  legacy  and 
consign  itself  to  decay  and  outside  in- 
vasion. 

Tomorro'vv.  the  Aeronautical  end  Space 
Sciences  Committee  will  hear  testimony 
on  space  applicatioas  programs  within 
NASxA.  Dr.  von  Braun's  speech  serves  as 
ail  excellent  context  for  those  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  van  Braun's  memorable 
s!>eech  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .speech 
wRs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Earth  Beneftts  Prom  Space  a.vd  Space 

Technology 

(By  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun) 

We  are  here  to  explore  the  relevance  of 
aerospace  techn.ologrv  to  lndu.=:try  and  the 
community   It  Is  not  an  ea.sy  assignment. 

One  of  the  most  difflcult  tasks  is  to  dem- 
onstrate for  public  understanding  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  vigorous  aerospace  In- 
dustry and  the  national  economy,  between 
American  leadership  in  aerospace  science  and 
technology  and  America's  high  standard  of 
living. 

The  major  contributions  to  our  standard 
of  living  by  the  aerospace  Industry  are  not 
felt  directly  by  the  bulk  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  therefore  are  not  identified  with 
the  industry.  Even  more  remote  are  the  ef- 
fects of  large  federal  programs  In  develop- 
ing aerospace  science  and  technology  which 
are  basic  to  the  industry's  activities. 


Stiperflcially,  It  Is  deceptively  easy  to 
furnish  numerous  examples  of  Uinovatlons 
from  aerospace  programs  which  have  entered 
non-aerospace  fields  of  medicine,  commerce, 
busmess  Industry  and  education.  The  list  is 
impressive.  But,  individually,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  economy,  they  make  little 
or   no  Impression  on  the  public. 

It  is  even  harder  to  measure  precisely  the 
intangible  gains  from  space  activities  in 
terms  of  national  prestige,  spirit,  and  life 
concepts.  Yet  the  achievements  in  space  have 
contributed  significantly  to  all  of  these 
things.  It  is  Impossible  to  put  numbers  on 
these  abstractions,  but  they  may  be  the  most 
Important  legacies  of  our  activities  in  space. 

One  of  the  problems  of  informing  Amer- 
icans of  the  very  real  contributions  made  by 
the  ,«pace  program  Is  the  lack  of  visible,  di- 
rect links  between  what  we  spend  on  space 
activities,  and  any  important  gains  for  soci- 
ety. There  are  literally  no  tangible,  direct 
benefits  that  are  visible  to  Americans  which 
seem  important. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  to,  for  example, 
about  the  Important  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capabilities  we  are  creating  for  the  na- 
tion— capabilities  which  are  basic  to  much 
of  what  the  public  wants  done — and  it  means 
exactly  nothing.  People  do  not  relate  science 
and  technology  to  the  everyday  business  of 
Uving.  fighting  the  daily  traffic,  and  buying 
the  groceries.  If  they  do,  they  are  apt  to  cuss 
it. 

We  can  point  in  vRln  to  communications 
and  weather  satellites  which  are  revolution- 
izing worldwide  telephone,  television  and 
weather  forecasting  techniques.  People  sim- 
ply yawn.  They  rarely  if  ever  phone  Europe 
or  Japan,  they  can  still  catch  the  ball  game 
on  TV,  and  they  still  get  caught  In  snow 
storms. 

So,  who  needs  the  space  program? 

In  this  Symposium,  we  are  addressing  our- 
''elves  to  a  narrower  discussion  of  space  tech- 
nology transfer  to  community  and  industrial 
activities.  Yet,  I  would  hope  that  some 
thought  for  public  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  will  be  included  In  the  presen- 
tations, for  that  Is  the  ultimate  aim  of  these 
deliberations. 

Almost  two  years  ago.  Dr.  William  D.  Mc- 
Elroy  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
told  a  House  committee  that  "civilized  man 
cannot  long  survive  on  this  planet  wlthoiit 
increased,  creation  of  new  knowledge  and  its 
enlightened  use." 

He  added  that  the  best  means  to  Insure 
continued  support  of  basic  science  and  its 
smooth  transition  to  applications  were  the 
mis.sion-oriented  agencies. 

Dr.  McElroy  was  speaking  for  the  need  of  a 
sweeping  re-evaluatlon  of  science  and  tech- 
nology and  their  roles  In  society.  But  he 
could  have  been  describing  the  broad  role 
of  large  NASA  programs,  such  as  Apollo 
and  the  manned  space  shuttle.  NASA  is  a 
mission-oriented  agency.  Its  programs,  like 
Apollo  and  the  shuttle,  focus  the  energies, 
the  brains  and  Imaginations  of  large  num- 
bers of  talented  people  working  In  all  the  dis- 
ciplines in  a  concerted,  coordinated  effort 
which  advances  science  and  technology  over 
a  broad  front.  NASA  grants  have  supported 
research  for  a  broad  body  of  basic  studies, 
and  our  scientific  spacecraft  have  tele|n£tered 
back  to  Earth  vast  quantities  o*-b«felc  data 
on  phenomena  of  the  solar  system  and  uni- 
verse. Returns  from  the  Apollo  lunar  ex- 
plorations are  so  great  that  It  will  be  years 
before  we  will  know  its  full  value  to  man- 
kind, but  already  the  increase  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  Is  priceless. 

These  contributions  alone  go  a  long  way  to 
justify  the  space  program.  But  the  beneftts 
to  be  derived  are  largely  In  the  future. 
whereas  the  public  Is  more  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  here  and  now.  Many  examples 
exist  of  space  technology  adapted  to  nonspace 
use,  but  the  significance  of  almost  aU  of  this 
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has  had  little  visible  effect  in  the  public  con- 
sciousness. 

Of  course,  we  all  expected  It  would  be  a 
little  while  before  our  space  activities 
brought  benefits  easily  Identified  as  Impor- 
tant in  the  pubUc  eye.  What  we  did  not  fore- 
see among  future  "benefits"  was  that  Apollo 
would  arouse  a  new,  more  Utopian  concept 
of  what  government  can  do  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  here  and  now  on  Earth.  De- 
mands and  expectations  for  immediate  Im- 
provements In  society  are  on  a  scale  which 
considerably  exceed  the  cost  of  a  manned  ex- 
pedition to  Mars. 

Ironically,  In  the  general  clamor  to  re- 
order national  priorities,  NASA — far  from  be- 
ing credited  for  this  service — found  Itself 
relegated  to  a  level  of  decreased  budgets. 

Our  difficulty  Is  that  as  a  nation  of  short- 
term  pragmatlsts,  Americans  are  not  geared 
mentally  to  long-range  planning  and  deferred 
benefits  from  advanced  science  and  tech- 
nology programs. 

The  coming  decade  may  see  some  shift  In 
the  public  attitude  and  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  contributions  of  space,  however,  as  ap- 
plications of  technology  from  NASA  pro- 
grams gain  prominence. 

Space  technology  has  a  substantial  value 
to  the  non-aerospace  field.  We  aU  know  It, 
but  the  problem  Is  to  get  the  public  to  know 
It.  The  simple  fact  Is  America  has  built  Its 
strength  and  its  standard  of  living  on  its 
leadership  in  technology.  In  the  past  two 
decades  or  so,  our  high  productivity  In  high 
technology  products  has  kept  us  ahead  of  the 
competition  from  abroad.  The  only  way  to 
stay  ahead  Is  to  continue  to  invest  In  our 
high  technology-producing  aerospace  pro- 
grams. 

A  glance  at  our  big  foreign  trade  surpluses 
tells  why.  The  excess  of  ann\ial  U.S.  exports 
over  imports  Is  In  high  technology  products, 
such  as  aerospace,  running  at  $3.6,  computers 
at  $1.1  billion,  and  machinery,  $1.0  billion. 

Just  the  reverse  Is  shown  by  our  low  tech- 
nology products.  Motor  vehicle  imports  over 
exports  are  $3.3  blUion,  followed  by  clothing 
and  textiles,  $1.9  billion,  and  Iron  and  steel, 
$19  billion. 

I  think  these  illustrations  Indicate  quite 
clearly  which  side  our  bread  Is  buttered  on: 
we  are  strongest  In  high  technology,  and 
weakest  in  low  technology  competition. 
American  leadership  In  aerospace  research 
and  development  has  given  us  a  world  mar- 
ket In  products  which  require  constant  ad- 
vances In  high  technology  and  high  produc- 
tivity, activities  In  which  we  have  excelled 
for  a  generation  or  more. 

In  the  low  technology  fields,  however, 
where  products  can  be  produced  by  cheaper 
labor,  the  competitive  advantage  lies  with 
foreign  industry  where  wages  are  lower.  Al- 
though this  country  Is  the  leading  motor  car 
producer  In  the  world,  for  example,  the  bulk 
of  our  car  market  Is  within  the  United  States, 
and  export  sales  abroad  meet  stiff  competi- 
tion. Foreign  car  manufacturers,  however,  are 
increasingly  building  up  their  sales  here  be- 
cause they  are  competing  against  labor  costs, 
not  high  technology. 

The  importance  of  what  we  do  In  aero- 
space technology  may  be  lost  on  some  Amer- 
icans who  find  It  hard  to  relate  their  every- 
day lives  to  space  projects  and  activities.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  economically 
our  standard  of  living  depends  upon  our 
maintaining  vigorous  programs  in  developing 
aerospace  science  and  technology. 

This  Is  the  brocMl  picture  of  the  benefits 
coming  out  of  our  aerospace  programs  and 
Industry.  I  think  It  Is  extremely  important 
that  we  Americans  gain  an  understanding  of 
how  basic  the  development  of  high  tech- 
nology— especially  high  aerospeice  technol- 
ogy— is  to  our  standard  of  living. 

Every  Industrially  capable  foreign  country 
is    ambitious    to    penetrate    the    lucrative 


markets  our  high  technology  has  developed, 
of  which  the  domestic  American  market  Is 
the  prime  target.  Already  there  Is  a  rising 
tide  of  competition  from  oversetw  In  elec- 
tronics, aircraft.  Instruments  and  controls, 
telecommunications,  and  others.  It  Isn't  hard 
to  see  where  this  trend  will  lead  if  we  permit 
it.  The  only  alternative  visible — and  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  It  Is  a  most  undesirable 
one — Is  for  Americans  to  reduce  wage  levels 
so  that  we  are  competitive  with  overseas 
labor  In  the  low  technology  areas. 

Now  let's  look  at  some  other  benefits  of 
space  and  space  technology. 

Space  exploration  has  made  a  real  Impact 
on  astronomy.  Historically,  astronomy  has 
played  a  key  role  In  the  development  of 
civilization  for  thousands  of  years,  in  agri- 
culture, geography  and  navigation.  In  later 
times,  astronomy  has  figured  In  a  welter  of 
discoveries  In  the  physical  sciences  and  their 
experimental  tools — Including  optics,  spec- 
troscopy, specialized  photography  and  In- 
frared techniques.  Traditionally  also,  astron- 
omy has  served  to  advance  mathematics 
and  philosophy. 

Space  technology  has  now  added  a  new 
dimension  to  astronomy  by  providing  better 
observation  of  celestial  objects  through  the 
elimination  of  atmospheric  refraction  and 
systematic  errors.  Benefits  range  from  a  large 
number  of  new  discoveries  In  planetary 
physics,  geophysics,  and  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  solar  system  and 
the  galaxies  beyond. 

All  these  discoveries  are  changing  our  con- 
cepts of  the  universe  and  iman's  place  in  it 
profoundly.  Concepts  of  man  and  the  uni- 
verse, and  man  iu  the  universe,  motivate  our 
thinking  and  actions  on  Earth.  Are  contri- 
butions to  such  concepts  unimportant  to  the 
quality  of  life  Americans  strive  for  today? 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are  basic  to 
the  definition  of  what  we  mean  about  quuilty 
In  life.  Without  a  growing  precision  of  our 
definition  of  the  universe  and  Its  elements, 
we  cannot  hope  to  improve  more  than  the 
physical  aspects  of  day-to-day  living;  predict- 
ably, life  would  then  soon  degenerate  Into 
crass  materialism. 

So,  by  providing  spacecrsift  to  carry  the 
astronomer's  Instruments  and  telescopes,  the 
space  program  is  contributing  to  the  funda- 
mental welfare  and  betterment  of  mankind. 
True,  these  are  long-term  contributions.  They 
will  not  directly  put  food  in  our  mouths, 
roofs  over  our  heads,  or  clothes  on  our  backs. 
But  surely  no  one  will  say  they  are  unim- 
portant, that  we  can  put  off  acquiring  the 
abstract  t>eneflts  of  space  astronomy  in- 
definitely because  of  more  "urgent"  prob- 
lems. Is  materialism  our  most  urgent  require- 
ment? 

The  correct  answer,  I  believe,  must  be  to 
supply  both  our  material  and  conceptual  re- 
quirements simultaneously — sufficient  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  people  and  the  grouth  of 
cosmology  and  the  sciences. 

In  the  area  of  technological  innovation  or 
spinoff,  some  of  which  will  be  discussed  here 
today  and  tomorrow,  there  have  been  major 
civilian  applications  that  are  now  In  com- 
mercial development.  NASA  has  described 
many  thousands  of  other  potentially  com- 
mercial space  program  developments  which 
are  available  for  vise.  However,  because  the 
time  cycles  of  orthodox  American  Industry — 
from  Invention  In  the  laboratory  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  product  on  the  market — range 
anywhere  from  10  to  25  years,  only  a  rela- 
tive few  examples  of  transfers  have  been 
documented. 

In  the  medical  field,  there  have  been  In- 
dividual Instrument  and  equipment  trans- 
fers that  are  particularly  Impressive.  These 
range  from  Improvement  in  X-ray  diagnostics 
and  physiological  sensors  to  special  equip- 
ment for  handicapped  patients,  and  a  widen- 
ing use  of  remote  monitoring  of  hospital 
patients. 


Some  contrlbutlo.'-is  from  the  .'^pace  pro- 
gram occur  when  research  spurs  consolida- 
tion within  a  flfld  by  developing  an  applica- 
tion tor  known  technology  not  previously 
used  In  that  manner.  One  such  contribution, 
in  fluid  dynamic^,  was  the  consolidation  of 
technology  In  very  lew  prp.<^.=ure  devices  for 
control  systems  A  machine  tool  manufac- 
turer noted  Its  significance  and  studied  -.t  for 
use  as  a  control  principle  in  operating  auto- 
matic turret  lathes.  A  prototype  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  the  company  ha^  built  thei-e  ma- 
chines m  three  sizes.  They  have  been  .cold  In 
a  price  range  of  $35,000  to  $75,000  each. 

The  petroleum  industry  hai  been  aided 
by  technology  directly  resulting  from  space 
research.  High  quality  color  photograph.*  of 
the  Earth  taken  by  our  astronauts  have 
helped  locate  potential  oil-producing  sources. 
Navigation  via  satellite  has  allowed  marine 
explorers  to  fix  their  positions  regardle6.'=  of 
the  weather.  Airborne  multtspectral  scanner.^, 
developed  for  the  Earth  Resources  progam, 
have  prortded  eolur  Im.igcrv  of  the  terrain, 
permitting  Identification  of  different  rock 
types,  Including  oil-producing  outcropplngs. 
High  speed  gravity  measuring  techniques, 
used  m  studying  lunar  gravity,  permit  faster 
and  less  expensive  survey  of  offshore  area.s. 
The  magnetometer  experi.-nen's  deployed  by 
Apollo  astronauts  are  adding  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  continental  drift  which  petroleum 
geologists  find  of  direct  Interest  In  their 
work 

In  addition  to  Its  contributions  to  liquefied 
natural  gas  carriers  In  shlpbulldlnc  N.\SA- 
generated  technology  has  opened  new  possi- 
bilities for  the  surgeon  In  cryogenic  stir- 
gery.  In  surgery,  cryogenics  has  been  used  to 
treat  Parkinson's  dl.<^easc.  remove  tumors  and 
cataracts,  and  for  bloodless  tonsUectomies. 
Cryogenic  superconductivity  ?Unals  a  new 
generation  of  motors,  computer  memory 
cores,  power  trarLsformer;,  magnets  and 
transmls.'^lon  lines 

It  now  seein.s  that  the  food  industry,  fac- 
ing Increasing  problems  In  the  use  of  food 
additives  and  nutritional  quality,  may  he 
able  to  draw  on  NASA's  exteioslve  knowledge 
about  food  processing,  preservation,  and  nu- 
tritional value.  We  have  extremely  rigid  re- 
quirements for  the  food  we  supply  the  astro- 
nauts since  any  type  cf  food  system  frillure 
would  have  grave  consequences.  Food  must 
be  free  from  bacterial  contamination;  It 
must  be  of  high,  known  nutritional  value; 
It  mtist  be  stable  without  refrigeration  un- 
der wide  temperature  variation  tor  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  and  It  must  be  capable  of 
fa.=t.  reliable  and  fool-proof  preparation 

The  precautions  we  have  taken  with  food 
far  the  astronauts  have  led  to  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  processing,  preserving  and 
sterilizing  It.  These  mav  have  significant 
value  to  both  the  food  lndtL=iry  and  the  con- 
sumer. For  example,  a  floor  company,  respon- 
sible for  a  number  of  food  Items  fi-r  N.^SA. 
has  developed  pre-cooked,  prebuttered  rolls 
that  are  preservable  up  to  600  days.  In  an- 
other case,  a  .sclentLst  under  NAS.\  contract 
produced  an  histant  rice  that  is  truly  "in- 
stant." Normal  hot  tap  water  (about  155 
degrees  F)  can  be  used,  and  It  takes  under 
three  minutes  to  serve  from  shelf  to  table. 

Usl.ng  N.\SA-developed  methods,  certain 
foods  can  be  prepared  and  stored  for  emer- 
gency situations.  If  a  disaster  occurred,  the 
food  could  be  Immediately  shipped  to  the 
stricken  area  with  no  loss  In  preparation 
time  and  no  need  for  refrigeration. 

Space  research  ai.d  aeronautics,  as  we  all 
know,  have  a  lot  in  common.  Aeronautics  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  advance  of 
space  systems,  and  similarly  the  space  effort 
has  reciprocated.  One  of  the  most  notable 
examples  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  space 
program's  contribution  to  air  navigation. 

Before  the  airlines  began  populating  the 
skies  ■with  10-mlle-a-mlnute  Jetliners,  pre- 
cise  navigation — whUe   important — wa-;   not 
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sd  critical  as  it  Is  becoming  today.  Now.  how- 
e\  er.  thanks  to  Apollo,  airline  pilots  have 
available  a  new  navigation  aid  that  gives 
tt  em  instantaneous  and  continuous  posl- 
tl  )n  reports.  It  operates  on  the  same  basic 
piinclple  that  enables  our  Apollo  astronauts 
to  pinpoint  their  positions  far  out  In  space. 
Tl  le  heart  of  this  system  Is  a  computer  fed 
bj  a  series  of  accelerometers  which  sense 
every  movement  of  the  airplane,  up  or  down. 
sMeways  or  forward.  The  computer  trans- 
late this  data  Into  the  Instant  and  contlnu- 
ov  s  poeltlon  reports  required  by  pUots  flying 
tt;  e  crowded  airways. 

rhe  system  Is  self-cjntalned,  and  therefore 
Inlependent  of  radio,  radar,  weather,  and 
In^rference.  Because  it  Is  more  accurate 
th  an  previous  navigation  devices.  It  con- 
tr  butes  to  a  shorter  flight  time  and  savings 
In  fuel.  Only  the  most  modern  airliners  now 
ha  ve  these  navalds,  but  the  new  generation 
of  aircraft  being  built  will  employ  them 
w1  dely. 

Related  to  this  benefit  is  another  planned 
Igatlon  aid  of  an  even  higher  order.  NASA 
totether  with  the  airlines  and  other  govern- 
m  int  agencies,  has  used  the  applications 
te:hnology  satellites  to  demonstrate  how  a 
sa  ;elllte  may  serve  as  a  space  reference  point. 
We  have  shown  that  the  satellite  can  pro- 
vide position  flxe.5  of  exceptional  accuracy. 
TJ  8  planned  operational  system  will  be  a 
complementary  means  of  navigation  to  In- 
idual  aircraft.  In  contact  with  both  alr- 
i.ne  and  land-based  stations,  the  satellite 
give  the  trafllc-controUer  an  Independent 
ns  to  follow  the  airliner's  progress.  Satel- 
-relayed  data  can  conflrm  or  correct  the 
It's  position  reports,  which  are  based  on 
onboard  equipment. 

Today  there  is  profound  concern  about 
n  water  and  clean  air.  Space  technology- 
play  an  Important  role  in  helping  achieve 
:h.  Environmentalists  may  be  Interested 
an  advanced  type  of  sensor  that  measures 
cafbon  monoxide  concentrations:  this  device 
developed  in  a  program  Initiated  by  our 
Lahgley  Center.  The  Langley  experiment  is 
designed  to  make  global  measurements  of 
monoxide  over  a  period  of  a  year  In 
to  map  the  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
h  high,  low  and  average  concentrations  of 
gas.  In  this  way,  scientists  hope  to  iden- 
'  the  so-called  removal  sinks  In  which  the 
is  changed  to  another  compound, 
his  may  help  to  solve  the  riddle  and  ex- 
n  why  the  total  concentration  of  the  gas 
the  air  is  not  Increasing,  although  motor 
exhausts,  industrial  activities  and  other 
generate  some  200  million  tons  of 
n  monoxide  each  year.  Scientists  have 
mated  that  the  atmosphere  contains 
ut  500  million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide. 
measurements  over  a  period  of  years 
hate  not  shown  appreciable  increases.  This 
Implies  there  must  be  some  natural  mecha- 
that  removes  most  of  the  gas  as  It  Is 
4erated.  It  would  aid  environmental  con- 
efTorts  to  know  what  the  mechanism  Is 
anil  Its  capacity  for  converting  carbon  mon- 
oxlpe  to  another  compound. 

the  effort  to  obtain  cleaner  water,  we 
a  lightweight  precision  sensor  designed 
hetect  color  gradations  In  water  so  ocean- 
oloplsts  can  spot  pollution.  Called  a  multl- 
nnel  ocean  color  sensor.  It  Is  more  sensl- 
'  to  color  than  the  human  eye,  and  will 
flown  Initially  on  aircraft.  Eventually,  it 
7  be  placed  aboard  spacecraft  for  monltor- 
the  oceans.  Data  it  provides  can  also  be 
to  spot  areas  where  flsh  are  likely  to  be, 
to  study  marine  biology, 
ven  repetitive  exact  color  Information 
this  device,  oceanologists  can  chart 
treiids  in  pollution  and  marine  life  for  use 
in  ]ireserving  and  developing  ocean  resources. 
■flhe  major  contribution  for  environmental 
Is,  of  course,  the  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nolbgy  Satellite,  now  scheduled  to  be 
auiched  In  the  first  week  of  June  We  be- 
Ue'is  this  may  have  the  greatest  potential  of 
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ail  for  realizing  hard  economic  returns  from 
space  exploration. 

Information  from  the  ERTS'  battery  of 
sensors  will  be  relayed  to  an  Earth-based, 
computerized  data-handling  and  analysis 
network.  In  this  way,  regional  data  banks  all 
over  the  world  will  receive  dally  volumes  of 
data  that  can  be  put  to  work  for  man's  bene- 
fit In  three  basic  directions: 

The  Information  will  help  provide  more 
of  everything  through  far  better  manage- 
ment of  the  worlds  resources. 

It  will  uncover  new  resources. 

It  will  Identify  trouble  areas  so  that  re- 
medial action  can  be  taken  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  data 
traffic  to  be  received,  the  ERTS  satellite  will 
relay  several  hundred  million  bits  of  Informa- 
tion daily  to  Goddard.  Ooddard  In  turn  will 
produce  some  300,000  color,  black  and  white, 
and  digital  type  photos  of  the  Earth's  sur- 
face each  week. 

Our  Skylab.  to  be  launched  next  spring, 
will  tie  Into  ERTS  experiments  by  supplying 
complementary  information  from  astronaut- 
monitored  experiments  aboard  the  space 
station.  At  the  end  of  each  manned  visit  to 
Skylab,  the  astronauts  will  bring  back  with 
them  data  on  photographic  film  and  digital 
data  on  magnetic  tape.  These  Skylab  experi- 
ments will  form  an  Important  part  of  the 
development  of  instruments  and  sensors  for 
the  ERTS  program  because  the  astronauts 
will   monitor  their  performance 

The  space  shuttle,  however,  offers  the 
greatest  potential  for  space  benefits  over  the 
long  term.  It  will  be  the  first  true  space 
transport  due  to  its  versatility  as  a  carrier 
of  men  and  equipment.  Its  flexlbilltv  in  op- 
erations, and  its  ability  to  make  repeated 
missions  on  a  routine  basis  While  the  civil- 
ian-oriented missions  are  the  most  Intrigu- 
ing In  NASA's  eyes,  the  Defense  Department 
also  sees  Its  usefulness  In  military  opera- 
tions— for  the  launch  and  recovery  of  sur- 
veillance satellites,  for  example 

The  shuttle's  cargo  bay  can  be  used  not 
only  to  carry  a  varie-y  of  spacecraft  to  be 
placed  In  desired  Earth  orbit,  but  also  will 
accommodate  a  complete  laboratory  module 
In  which  scientists  and  engineers  can  con- 
duct experiments  under  space  environmental 
conditions.  In  addition  to  placing  spacecraft 
In  orbit,  the  shuttle  can  retrieve  them  for 
repair,  or  to  Install  new  experiments,  and 
reuse  This  means  that  scientific  and  other 
space  satellites  can  be  built  less  expensively 
than  they  can  at  present,  because  designs 
need  not  Include  such  high  standards  for 
reliability.  More  off-the-shelf  items  can  be 
used,  resulting  m  large  dollar  and  time  sav- 
ings. 

The  space  shuttle  now  planned  will  be  only 
the  forerunner  of  much  more  advanced  mul- 
tiple-mission type  spacecraft  The  knowledge 
we  shall  gain  from  its  design,  coiistructlon 
and  operational  performance  will  teach  us  a 
great  deal  more  about  such  vehicles  and  their 
\ises.  To  fully  utilize  space  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  the  multiple-mission  spaceship  is  a 
must. 

The  work  that  NASA  Is  doing  in  advanring 
science  and  technology— pushing  forward 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge-  cannot  be  over- 
stated. The  vigor  with  which  we  carrv  on  the 
development  of  science  and  technolcgy,  the 
spirit  with  which  we  explore  the  unknown. 
are  characteristic  of  vital,  growing  nations 
that  will  be  ready  with  the  answers  to  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 

There's  a  little-known  anecdote  from  his- 
tory which  Illustrates  the  role  played  by 
science  and  technology  in  the  life  of  a  grea' 
nation.  It  appears  m  Volume  4  of  Joseph 
Needham's  "Science  and  Civilization  In 
China."  It  relates  how  political  decisions 
dimmed  and  finally  extinguished  the  final 
blaze  of  splendor  of  one  of  the  world's  great 
Civilizations. 


Needham  says  that  a  series  of  seven  expedi- 
tions began  to  explore  the  seas  to  the  south 
and  west  of  China  In  1406,  Under  command 
of  Cheng  Ho,  the  fleet  carrying  37,000  men 
reached  the  town  of  Mallndl  In  what  is  now 
Kenya  three-quarters  of  a  century  before 
Columbus  made  his  flrst  voyage  to  America 
By  1433,  Cheng's  fleet  had  reached  Mecca 
and  by  the  time  he  left  Africa  for  the  last 
time  the  Portuguese  had  hardly  begun  to 
explore  the  continent's  west  coast. 

Compared  with  contemporary  European 
ship  technology,  the  Chinese  armada  wa, 
revelation.  Sixty-two  of  the  ships  were  9- 
masted  galleons  450  feet  long  from  bow  to 
stern  and  more  than  180  feet  In  beam.  The 
vessels  not  only  had  multiple  masts,  but  also 
fore-and-aft  rigged  sails,  and  true  axially 
mounted  rudders.  Strong  bulkheads  divided 
the  hulls  Into  naturally  watertight  compart- 
ments. The  Chinese  also  Installed  pedal-op- 
erated bilge  pumps,  developed  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  norla  used  In  ancient  China  to 
raise  water  Into  irrigation  channels.  These 
last  two  items  did  not  appear  In  European 
ships  until  the  18th  century. 

Besides  these  great  ships,  Coltunbus'  ves- 
sels appear  pitiful, 

Cheng  Ho's  expeditions  were,  however,  the 
last  Important  explorations  of  the  seas  made 
by  China.  The  political  decisions  that  killed 
them,  Needham  says,  were  part  of  a  decisive 
turning  Inward  of  China's  civilization.  De- 
spite China's  early  and  extensive  lead  over 
Europe  In  science  and  technology,  it  was  not 
In  China  that  the  scientific  revolution  took 
place.  Yet,  a  Chinese  visitor  to  England  in 
1400  A.D.  would  have  considered  that  country 
technologically  backward. 

Let  us  hope  we  can  learn  from  history 
There  have  been  disquieting  signs  of  an 
"Inward  turning"  among  Americans  which 
we  can  only  hope  is  but  temporary.  Carried 
to  the  extremes  that  occurred  In  China  'f 
the  middle  ages  coiUd  be  nothing  less  than 
a  catastrophe  to  modern  America. 

Sclentlflcally  and  technologically,  however 
we  have  built  the  foundations  for  America's 
greatest  age.  Space  offers  the  opportuni'v 
to  fulflll  the  requirements  of  the  spirit  while 
we  Increase  our  capabilities  to  meet  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  ourselves  and  fellowmen. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr,  President,  in  the 
coming  weeks  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate  the  merits  of  wel- 
fare reform.  The  debate  should  focus  on 
the  facts,  not  on  the  mythical  beliefs 
that  have  too  long  enshrouded  welfare 
reform. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  released  parts 
I  and  II  of  the  Findings  of  the  1971 
AFDC  Study.  These  data  contain  the 
most  recent  information  available  on  the 
actual  operation  of  the  present  public 
assistance  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  sum- 
maries of  parts  I  and  II  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Findings  op  the  1971  AFDC  Stttdy 

PART   I.   DEMOGRAPHIC   AND  PHOCRAIVI 
CHARACTERISTICS 

This  report  provides  Information  on  demo- 
graphic and  program  characteristics  of  the 
families  who  received  an  assistance  payment 
In  January  1971 '  under  the  aid  to  families 


1  The  study  month  was  December  1970  for 
Wisconsin  and  October  1970  for  California. 
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with  dependent  children  program.  Including 
the  unemployed  parent  segment.  This  Is  the 
first  of  two  reports;  Part  n  will  provide  In- 
formation on  the  financial  circumstances  of 
the  families.  The  reports  provide  Information 
for  the  nation,  for  census  divisions,  and  for 
21  States. 

The  data  were  derived  from  a  one  percent " 
saninle  survey  which  included  all  States  and 
Jurisdictions  except  Ouam.  Findings  from 
the  study  are  Inflated  to  represent  all  fami- 
lies receiving  money  payments  during  the 
study  month.  Data  for  States  not  shown 
separately  are  not  available  because  their 
respective  samples  were  not  sufficiently  large 
to  produce  reliable  results.  State  welfare 
agencies  were  responsible  for  completion  of 
the  study  schedules. 

Changes  in  AFDC,  1969-71 

1.  Three  out  of  four  AFDC  families  now 
Hie  in  a  metropolitan  area.  Families  living 
In  metropolitan  areas,  whether  within  or 
outside  the  central  cities.  Increased  from 
72.4  to  74.4  percent. 

2.  There  was  a  decrease  in  black  families 
receiving  AFDC.  Black  AFDC  families  de- 
clined from  45.2  to  43.3  percent,  whereas 
there  was  little  change  In  the  other  major 
racial  groups. 


Race 

1959 
p?rcent 

1971 
percent 

White      

48.1 

ii.3 

Black       

«5.2 

43.3 

1.3 

1.2 

Oih=r            

.6 

.7 

4.8 

6.5 

3  For  the  average  AFDC  family,  the  time 
an  asfisfanc^  has  become  shorter,  and  there 
are  more  first-time  recipierits.  The  median 
time  on  assistance,  from  the  latest  opening  of 
the  case  until  the  study  month,  has  dropped 
from  23  to  20  months.  Consequently,  there 
are  relatively  fewer  long-term  recipient  fami- 
ne.? who  have  received  AFDC  for  5  or  more 
years  (the  decrease,  from  22.8  to  17.7  per- 
cent* Families  receiving  AFDC  for  the  flrst 
time  increased  from  59.7  to  65.8  percent. 

4  There  has  been  an  increase  in  both 
small  families  and  young  families.  Families 
with  only  one  or  two  child  recipients  In- 
creased from  49.6  to  54.2  percent.  In  1971, 
3  In  10  AFDC  families  have  only  one  child 
recipient.  Prom  1969  to  1971,  the  average 
number  of  child  recipients  per  family 
dropped,  the  magnitude  of  the  decrease  being 
greatest  for  Intact  families. 


or  more  Illegitimate  children  decreased  from 
45.1  to  43.5  percent.  The  proportion  of  all 
AFDC  children  who  are  Illegitimate  dropped 
from  32.1  to  31.4  percent.  Multi-parent  fam- 
ilies, that  is,  families  in  which  there  are  two 
or  more  children  with  different  fathers  or 
mothers,  decreased  from  31.0  to  27.6  percent. 

6.  In  most  AFDC  homes  there  is  only  one 
parent,  but  there  was  a  small  increase  in 
two-parent  homes,  and  more  fathers  in  the 
home  are  unemployed.  Families  with  two 
adult  recipients  increased  from  11.9  to  12.9 
percent.  Families  with  mothers  In  the  home 
Increased  from  91.7  to  92.8  percent:  with 
fathers  In  the  home,  from  18.2  to  18.7  per- 
cent. The  proportion  of  fathers  In  the  home 
who  are  unemployed  rose  from  1  in  4  to  1  in 
3.  (Unemployed  fathers  as  a  proportion  of  all 
fathers  Increased  from  4.6  to  6.1  percent.) 
The  Increase  In  two-parent  homes  was  ac- 
companied by  a  drop  in  families  with  or- 
phaned children.  Families  with  father  dead 
decreased  from  5.5  to  4.3  percent;  with 
mother  dead,  from  2.4  to  1.9  percent. 

7.  There  was  a  decrease  in  parents  who 
are  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated. 
Families  with  an  Incapacitated  mother 
dropped  from  13.7  to  11.3  percent,  and  with 
an  incapacitated  father,  from  11.7  to  9.8 
percent. 

8.  Marital  breakup  remains  the  primary 
reason  for  absence  of  the  father,  with  an  in- 
crease in  separations  and  divorce.  Close  to 
half  of  all  AFDC  families  now  need  assistance 
because  as  a  consequence  of  marital  breakvip 
the  father  is  absent.  Families  with  divorced 
parents  increased  from  13  7  to  14.2  percent, 
and  with  parents  separated,  from  13.7  to  15.8 
percent,  almost  all  of  the  latter  Increase 
being  in  separations  without  court  decree. 
Nonmarrlage  of  the  parents,  the  secondary 
reason  for  absence  of  the  father,  remaliis 
about  the  same. 


Number  of  adult  recipients 

Average  number  ot  ctiild 
recipients 

1969                  1971 

None.- 

1 

2 

2.2                    2.1 
3.0                     2.7 
3.9                     3.5 

The  shift  to  care  outside  the  home  IncUided 
other  persons'  homes  as  well  as  group  care 
centers  although  The  latter  arrangement  Is 
much  less  common. 


The  downward  shift  In  age  among  AFDC 
families  Includes  both  parents  and  children. 
Mothers  under  age  25  Increased  from  24.2  to 
28.2  percent;  fathers  under  25,  from  13.2  to 
15.7  percent.^  The  proportion  of  all  children 
under  age  6  rose  from  32.5  to  34.3  percent. 

5.  There  was  a  decline  in  illegitirnacy  and 
in  multi-parent  families.  Families  with  one 


'Because  of  relatively  large  caseloads, 
California  and  New  York  submitted  samples 
of  one-half  of  one  percent.  Pennsylvania 
submitted  a  sample  of  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent for  Philadelphia  only.  Massachusetts 
submitted  a  sample  of  eight-tenths  of  one 
percent. 

'  The  age  of  most  mothers  Is  known,  but 
the  age  of  over  3  In  10  fathers  Is  unknown. 
Percentages  are  based  upon  totals  for  persons 
whose  ages  are  known. 
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Status  ot  fattier 


1969 

peiceit 


1971 
percent 


Abser\l: 

Marital  breakup,  total 

Deserted- 

Separated     

Divorced- - 

Not  mariied  to  mottier 

In  prison. 

Ottier  reason.     ..- 

Other  status  (dead,  incapaci- 
tated, unemployed,  otiier). . 


43.3 

45.2 

15.9 

15.2 

13.7 

15.8 

13.7 

14,2 

27.9 

27.7 

2  6 

2.1 

16 

1.2 

24.6 


23.6 


|ln 

percenti 

Child  care  arrangement' 

Under 
age  3 

Aged 
3  to  5 

Ag»d 
6  to  14 

In  oAn  home: 

1969            

44,7 
42.1 

35.6 
39.2 

5.6 
6.8 

42,6 
39.7 

30.9 
32.7 

13.1 
14.3 

40.2 

19/1 

36.1 

In  someone  else's  home: 
1%9  

20.3 

1971 

16.6 

In  group  care  center: 

1969 

1971 

2.7 
3.5 

•  Residual  categories  not  shown. 

There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  Ukell- 
hOvJd  that  children  aged  6-14  would  be  un- 
supervised during  the  mother's  absence 
Irom    116.8   to    18  7   percent). 

11.  Nonmigrating  mothers  increased. 
Mothers  who  had  never  lived  outside  their 
present  state  of  residence  increased  from 
37.9  to  40  3  percent.  Mothers  who  had  lived 
elsewhere  were  most  likely  to  have  come 
Horn  the  South,  but  there  was  a  slight  shift 
between  1969  and  1971  from  the  .South  to 
the  Northeast  or  West  regions  as  last  place 
ol  residence. 

12.  The  educational  attainment  of  AFDC 
parents  has  risen.  Mothers  who  have  com- 
jjleted  high  school  increased  from  23.2  to 
27  5  percent,  and  fathers,  from  20.9  to  27.4 
percent  • 

13.  WIN  referrals  and  enrollments  in- 
creased.  Families  with  one  or  more  members 
referred  to  WIN  during  the  past  vear  in- 
cresL-^ed  from  13  1  to  17  6  percent,  and  with 
one  or  more  members  enri'lled.  from  6.2  to 
8.8  percent.  The  Increase  for  mothers  re- 
ferred or  enrolled  was  greater  than  for 
fathers.  In  1971.  about  1  In  3  unemployed 
fathers  Is  enrolled  In  a  work  or  training  pro- 
pram.  WIN  referrals  and  enrollments  of  chil- 
dren aped  16  and  over  also  Increased  slightly 
but   remained   relatively  low. 

|ln  percent) 


There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  desertion  of 
the  famllv  bv  either  parent:  by  the  father, 
from  15.9"  to"  15.2  percent;  by  the  mother, 
from  3.3  to  2.9  percent. 

9.  There  was  a  small  increase  in  full-time 
employment  of  motliers,  but  more  are  needed 
in  the  home.  From  1969  to  1971,  there  was 
no  overall  change  In  the  labor  force  attach- 
ment of  AFDC  mothers,  which  remained  at 
1  in  4  women  who  were  either  working,  look- 
ing for  work,  or  accepted  in  a  work  or  train- 
ing program.  Within  the  individual  cate- 
gories, however,  there  were  some  changes: 
an  Increase  In  full-time  employment  from 
7.5  to  8.3  percent,  as  well  as  slight  decreases 
in  part-time  employment  and  work  or  train- 
ing program  acceptance.  The  absence  of  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  employment  status  of 
mothers  is  related  to  small  Increases  In 
mothers  considered  to  have  no  marketable 
skills  and  In  mothers  who  have  never  worked 
(from  22.8  to  23.5  percent).  The  Increase  In 
mothers  needed  in  the  home  (from  35.5  to  37.1 
percent)  is  probably  due  In  part  to  the 
increase  noted  above  in  young  AFDC  children. 

10.  Children  of  mothers  icorking  or  being 
trained  are  most  likely  to  be  cared  for  in 
their  own  homes,  but  there  was  some  shift 
to  care  outside  the  home.  In  families  with  a 
mother  employed  or  enrolled  In  a  work  or 
training  program,  there  was  a  decrease  In 
arrangements  made  for  care  of  children  in 
their  own  homes,  whatever  the  age  group. 


Family  member 


Referred 
1969       1971 


Enrolled 
1969        1971 


Mother..  9.1        1Z.5         3{  6,0 

Father  3,5         4.7         2.1  2.4 

Chila(ren)agedl6andover.         ,9         1-0  ■♦  •' 


14.  Although  there  was  an  overall  drop  :n 
scriwes  to  families,  there  was  also  evidence 
of  a  reduction  m  need  for  services.  Families 
provided  one  or  more  services  during  the  past 
year  decreased  from  92.5  to  80  9  percent 
However,  among  families  for  whcm  a  serv- 
ice plan  had  been  deve'.oped  and  recorded, 
thase  found  not  to  need  service?  rose  from 
8  5  to  15.9  percent,  TTiere  were  decreases  in 
specific  services  in  all  categories  except  day 
care,  which  increased  from  5  7  to  70  percent. 
Ill  1971,  as  In  1969,  the  types  of  services 
most  frequently  received  by  AFDC  famllie.s 
were  those  related  to  employment  or  work 
training:  obtaining  or  using  medical  care: 
improvement  of  hou.slnp.  home,  or  financial 
management:  and  securing  support  of  chil- 
dren. Counseling,  guidance,  or  other  diag- 
nostic services  related  to  employment  or 
training  for  employment  moved  up  from 
third  to  flrst  place,  with  the  lowest  negative 
rate  of  change  among  the  major  types  of 
services  received.  Family  planning  services. 


•The  educational  attainment  is  unknown 
for  2  in  10  mothers  and  about  6  In  10  fathers. 
Percentages  are  based  upon  total  for  persons 
whose  education  Is  known. 
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with  or  without  medical  referral,  also 

up  Into  the  top  group  of  services  re- 

by  at  least  1  in  4  families  In  1971. 

More  families  receiving  AFDC  have  no 

source   of  income.  Families   with   no 

income  other  than  public  assistance 

id  from  54.7  to  59.9  percent.  The  In- 

In  young  families,  mentioned  above 

reflected  in  the  drop  (from  7.8  to  6.1  per- 

in  famUles  receiving  OASDI  in  addl- 

to  APDC.  There  was  also  a  decrease  In 

es  receiving  partial  support  from  the 

■,  either  by  his  earnings   (from  3.6  to 

sercent)    or  by  his  contributions  when 

from   the  home   (from   14,3   to   13  4 

nt). 

The    use   of   food   stamps   has   almost 

pled.   Participation   In   the  US.  Depart- 

of  Agriculture  food  stamp  program  rose 

29.6  to  52.9  percent.  There  was  a  cor- 

-dlng  drop  In  receipt  of  donated  foods. 

In   1971   are  received  by  only  1   In  7 

families. 

Implications  of  f.'ie  changes 
are  a  number  of  Indications  cf  an 
of  the  prospects  of  AFDC  fami- 
Ir.g  able  to  move  off  welfare.  The  In- 
ifcrs  fall  Into  several  major  groupings: 
13  Indices  of  a  healthy  family  have  gone 
"Tiere  are   fewer   Incapacitated   parents, 
1  riore  of  the  fathers  who  are  In  the  home 
_   ■  -bodied   although   unem.ployed.   The 
lerable    Increase    In    the    use    of    food 
I  )8  means  that  many  more  families  now 
idequate  diets, 
combination  of  more  flrst-tlme  reclp- 
decrease  in  average  time  on  assistance, 
n  long-term  assistance  cases,  points  to 
In  short-term  use  of  AFDC  as  a  means 
sort  during  a  time  of  financial  need, 
decrease  in  need   for  services  means 
igeucles  are  serving  more  families  who 
mly  financial  help  and  presiomably  do 
•■e  other  problems  which  they  them- 
cannot    resolve. 

employment   and   training  status  of 

members  has  Improved.  More  mothers 

full  time,  and  WIN  referrals  and  en- 

of  family  members  during  a  year's 

tiave    Increased.    In    addition,    services 

to  employment  or  training  now  reach 

amines  than  any  other  type  of  agency 

Increase  in  the  educational  level  of 
parents  should  better  their  chances 
labor  market. 

In  small  families  and  In  young 

mean  that  relatively  fewer  are  en- 

i  by  the  economic  burden  of  having 

children  or  the  labor  market  stlema 

lie  age. 

all     of    the    changes,    however     are 
le. 

Uy.  when  unemployment  rates  are 

ilgher  for  persons  under  25  than  over  " 

■vnward  shift  In  parents'  age  can  also 

i  lessening  of  chances  In   the  labor 
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Pabt  n.  Financial  Ciecumstances  or  AFDC 

Families 

The  foUowlng  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 

major  findings  In  regard  to  financial  clrcum- 

stances  of  AFDC  families.  The  summary  n- 

i^Z  L  ^  *^®  *°*^  caseload.  Between 
States.  tHere  Is  considerable  variation  In 
f^°!i?if  ^""^  '^dividual  financial  items.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  section  a  short  state- 
A^r'^f.TT^  '^"  particular  phase  of  the 
Ai-DC  budget  has  been  included  for  reade-s 
not  familiar  with  the  budgeting  process. 

REQCTREMENTS 

rr.1^1  «a<=ti  AFDC  family,  a  determination  is 
niade  by  the  public  assistance  agency  as  to 

DurchZ"f„*  °'  'T'''''''  income  needed  to 
purchase  the  goods  and  service.^  considered 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  State's  level 
Of  living  established  for  the  program  The 
amount  covers  all  basic  and  Sf^clfl  require! 
men^.  except  those  met  through  vendo?  pa^- 
ments  for  medical  care  * 

f^ri^n  '''"^86  monthly  requirement  for  all 

to  the  average  requirement  of  «244  48  for 
families  with  only  one  adult  recipient  which 
comprise  77  percent  of  all  AFDC  F^mmelSl 
average   amount   Increases,   of   course    wUh 

wh^h7n°/?^^^'^^  in  the'a^'is^ncT'grrp 
Which  includes  the  AFDC  children,  parent""^ 
or   other   needy   caretaker,   and    other   ner' 

as  essential  to  the  well-belnK  of  the  fhnrtrrr, 
r  :.'Z.T''  -^  enccmpL?ef  1^  \lT.7t 
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Source 


Percent 

Of  all 

families 


Unemployment  compensation 
Contributions  from  others  in 

home,  and  other  cash  income 
Income  in  kind 


1.0 

4.3 
2.5 


Average 
monthly 
amount 


178.66 

76.86 
28.53 


DISREGARDED  NONASSISTANCE  INCOME 

Some  or  all  of  the  nonasslstance  Income  of 
ail  AFDC  family  may  be  disregarded  In  the 
budget  process  which  determines  the  amount 
of  the  AFDC  payment.  Employment  costs  and 
child  care  were  the  most  common  types  of 
deductions  from  nonasslstance  Income  of  the 
21.2  percent  of  families  who  had  some  in- 
come    disregarded.     The     highest     average 

T^'^^IJ^^  1°""  ^^^  '"PP°^  °'  dependents 
not  In  the  assistance  group. 

FAMILIES    WITH   DISREGARDED   NONASSISTANCE   INCOME 


Type  of  deduction 


Percent  of 
all  families 


Aveiage 
monthly 
amount 


Employment  costs 

Child  care  while  parent  works' 
Support  of  other  dependents 

Other  expenses 

Future  identifiable  needs'of 

children.. 
Other' 


15.2 

$65.30 

5,7 

65.45 

1.2 

140.96 

1.8 

66.23 

.2 

(■) 

17.0 

88.97 

Number  nf 
child  recipients 


*'.T/*  .T''""''''  'eouirement  of  (ami- 


None 


1 


r"""'""-1 "32.97  ,244.48 

7 \ 78.58  167  72 

\ - 132.70  21653 

4:: - 1«.36  26UI 

7Vr-more  --^■--       '301.07  g 

434.  1 7 


S313.  75 
224.61 
266.51 
298.17 
3?9.  40 
361.91 
392.56 
466.06 


/yx;ri";^r-:s-K^^a"»a- 


cpients 
'  5  or  more  child  recipients. 


Incr  ;ases 


I  s 
ered 


rr;n 


do  vnw£ 


increase  in  mothers  with  no  market- 
Ills  and  with  no  work  experience,  to- 
wlth  the  need  for  more  mothers  In 
le,  means  an  overall  Increase  in  AFDC 
who  face  barriers  to  emplovment 
"crease  In  children  aged  ft-i4  who  are 

^Ised  while  the  mother  Is  work'-.g  or 
trained  points  out  a  need  for  child 
ich  is  not  being  met. 
families  have  no  source  of  money 
other  than  public  assistance.  In  addi- 
e  rise  In  parents  divorced  or  sepa- 
^■^s    accompanied    by    a    decrease    In 

receiving   some    contribution    from 
father,  one  of  the  principal  sources 

'Stance  Income  for  these   families 
dependent  upon  public  assistance 


in 
pe  rvlsed 


which 


vas 


abse  It 

nonj  asistance 


NONASSISTANCE    IN'CoME 

Before  the  amount  of  the  ^trni^  r,™   _     ^ 
is  determined,  all   nonLsSan«  ^n'com"'o 
the  family  is  taken  Into  account.  At  th^time 

was  $159,41   per  family.  Earnings  of  famllv 
FAMILIES  WITH  NONASSISTANCE  INCOfrtE 


'  Not  computed;  base  loo  small. 

■  Incluues  required  disregard  of  all  earnings  of  a  child  who 
'l'Jf''"\r'^'  '"  "^'''^'°"'  '"«  '5'  «°  0'  earnings  of  all  oC 
flu^f  '"  '^^  assistance  group  plus  H  of  earnings  above  that 

H  iTiuU  III. 

After  deductions.  34.7  percent  of  AFDC 
families  had  some  nonasslstance  income  re- 
maining. For  these  famUles,  the  average 
monthly  amount  of  net  nonasslstance  in- 
come was  $94.65  per  family. 

ASSISTANCE    INCOME 

*  Jq^^*"^!^^  ^^^  payment  per  family  was 
$173.69.  The  amount  of  the  payment  varied 
by  average  number  of  children  and  also  by 
status  of  the  AFDC  father.  The  highest  aver- 
age payment  was  for  families  with  an  un- 
employed father,  although  famUles  with  an 
incapacitated  father  had  the  highest  averace 
uumber  of  children.  Both  the  mother  and 
the  father  are  AFDC  recipients  In  9  out  of 
10  ramllles  with  an  unemployed  father  Both 
parents  are  AFDC  recipients  In  less  than  6 
in  10  families  with  an  Incapacitated  father- 
In  the  remainder  of  such  families  the  father 
himself  may  be  receiving  another  type  of 
public  assistance  such  as  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  toUlly  disabled  (APTD)  or  aid 
to  the  blind  (AB). 


Status  o(  father 


Percent  of 

families  Average 

in  status  number  of 

category  children 


Source 


Percnt 

of  all 

families 


J.r^oP'°^^^*    Situation:     October 
^fEWS,    U.3.    Department    of    Labor 

nrl^^te:  ^^°^^^-^'^-  Govern- 


Earnings  of: 

Mother 

Father..  ..      

Children ;"; 

Earnings  or  incentive  payments 

from  WIN 

Contributions  from  absetif 

father 

OASDI  benefits,  total" 

Father  dead ...'..'.' 

Father  incapacitated 

Other  status  of  father""""' 


13.; 

2.8 
.6 

2.3 

13.4 
6.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


Average 
monthly 
amount 


J22I.25 
244. 60 
102.72 

59.56 

84.89 
118.29 
135.43 
130.97 

88.51 


Incapacitated 

Unemployed ' 

At}senl  from  home, 

total 

Divorced  or  legally 

separated _. 

Separated  without 

court  decree 

Deserting 

Not  married  to 

mother 

In  prison, other 

reason 

Dead.... ""■ 

Other  status.  ..". 


9.8 
6.0 

76.3 

17.1 

12.9 
15.2 

27.7 

3.4 
4.3 
3.6 


3.5 
3.1 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

2.2 

2.3 
2.8 
2.9 


Average 

monthly 

AFDC 

payment 


J178.61 
237. 69 

178.58 

178.67 

195.66 

201.22 

160,26 

161.62 
132.98 
138.45 


A  relatively  small  group  of  families  (2  1 
percent)  received  general  aaslstance,  that  is, 
State  aid  without  matching  federal  funds, 
In  addition  to  their  AFDc  payments  For 
such   families,   the   average   amount   of  the 
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supplementary   general   assistance   paymeat 
was  $49.91  per  family. 

TOTAL    INCOME 

The  average  amount  of  total  income  from 
all  sources,  excluding  disregarded  nonasslst- 
ance income,  was  $212.62  per  AFDC  family. 


Averagf 

monthly 

income  cf  fami 

'les  with 

speci 

fied  numb 

er  of  adult  reci 

pients 

N 

irtite 
recipl 

of  child 
ents 

None 

1 

', 

L 

,M 

tami 

les 

$!iO 

77 

$216.22 

J269.  51 

67 

110 

25 
59 

149.  62 
192.32 

193,  03 

237.1)8 

151 

85 

232.  31 

259.  23 

lfJ2.  26 

268.  98 

291.31 

235 

12 

290.34 

302.88 

224 

13 

323. 69 

333.15 

374. 30 

388.70 

1  6  or  more  child  recipients. 

rNMET  NEED 

Unmet  need  is  the  difference  between  the 
budgeted  requirements  for  the  family  and 
Income  from  all  sources,  excluding  disre- 
garded nonasslstance  Income.  At  the  time 
cf  the  study,  46  percent  of  AFDC  families 
had  some  unmet  need,  with  an  average 
amount  per  family  of  $64.60.  Readers  who 
wl.sh  to  make  Interstate  comparisons  from 
the  tabulations  are  requested  to  read  first 
the  paragraph  on  'Tecognlzed  unmet  need" 
in  Appendix  I,  Glossary  of  Selected  Terms. 


AEC  CRACKS  DOWN  ON 
OPPONENTS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
try  to  follow  some  of  the  intricate  power 
plays  which  will  determine  the  nuclear 
future  of  this  country,  owe  a  lot  to  the 
reports  in  Nucleonics  Week,  The  March  2 
issue  brought  us  five  particulai-ly  signif- 
icant stories: 

First,  "Charges  of  Reprisals  Against 
Staff  ECCS  Critics  Denied  by  AEC, 
Idaho." 

Second.  "AEC's  Revised  Early-Siting 
BUI  Getting  the  Finishing  Touches  This 
Week." 

Third,  "Two  Kansas  Legislature  Res- 
olutions Could  Spike  AEC's  Waste  Dis- 
posal Plan." 

Fourth,  "AEC  Tells  ECCS  Board  to  Re- 
strict Scope  and  Speed  Hearing." 

Fifth.  "Senator  WiUiam  Proxmire  Is 
Unlikely  To  Conduct  an  ECCS  Probe." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  five  stories  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charges  of  Reprisals  Against  Staff  ECCS 
CRrrics  Denied  by  AEC,  Idaho 

The  specter  of  reprisals  against  AEC  staff- 
ers who  have  taken  a  strong  conservative  line 
on  emergency  core  cooling  was  raised  this 
week  with  charges  from  AEC  sources  that 
"troublesome"  employes  In  AEC  and  at  its 
Aerojet  Nuclear  contractor.  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station,  Idaho,  had  either  been  re- 
assigned or  would  be.  Other  senior  AEC  peo- 
ple roundly  denied  the  charges. 

The  first  case  Is  that  of  Morris  Rosen,  who 
was  chief  of  the  systems  performance  branch, 
Div.  of  Reactor  Standards,  until  the  recent 
regulatory  reorganization  In  which  he  was  re- 
assigned as  technical  adviser  to  the  director 
of  the  Div.  of  Reactor  Licensing,  Peter  Morris, 
Rosen,  when  reached  for  comment  this  week, 
said  of  his  new  Job:  "You  would  really  have 


to  consider  it  as  a  promotion.  It  makes  for 
broader  responsibility."  However,  he  added: 
"Of  course,  I  am  off  ECCS — except  In  an  over- 
look position.  I  will  still  be  able  to  keep  my 
thumbs  on  it." 

A  high  source  close  to  Rosen  in  the  regu- 
latory branch  said,  however:  "It  Is  not  as 
clean  as  it  looks.  One  has  to  look  at  the  tim- 
ing of  it  [Rosen's  reassignment]."  This 
source  said  that  if  pressed  at  the  ECCS  rule- 
making hearing  at  which  Rosen  is  to  testify, 
the  latter  would  "make  statements^'  about 
the  Job  change.  Rosen  himself  said  that  it 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  regulatory 
reshufifle  had  been  in  the  works  for  son-.e 
time.  He  said  that  his  position  on  ECCS  — 
which  came  to  light  when  AEC  released  a 
series  of  Internal  memoranda  largely  au- 
thored by  himself  and  Robert  Colmar,  who 
used  to  work  for  him — had  not  changed. 
Rosen  (and  Colmar)  had  recommended  in 
one  memorandum  that  there  be  a  6-12- 
month  moratorium  on  reactor  power  in- 
creases to  provide  a  "breathing  spelV  for  fur- 
ther understanding  of  ECCS  limitations  (NW, 
17  Feb,  8).  He  said:  "I  believe  that  the  po- 
sition I  have  taken  is  a  majority  position  |of 
AEC  staffers  concerned  with  ECCS].  I  do  not 
expect  the  ECCS  hearing  to  vindicate  me.  I 
expect  it  to  confirna  my  position  as  a  ma- 
jority one.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  dissenting 
one." 

The  second  case  revolves  around  a  pro- 
posed reorganization  iu  the  Div.  of  NucJear 
Safety  Programs  at  Aerojet  Nuclear,  where 
ECCS  testing  Is  carried  out.  That  reorganiza- 
tion, according  to  an  AEC  source,  is  designed 
to  shllt  responsibility  for  ECCS  away  from 
certain  individuals.  An  Aerojet  sovirce  said; 
"It  la  very  hard  for  us  to  say  anything  be- 
cause we  feel  we  are  in  a  flshbowl.  If  we  say 
something  we  get  flailed  by  the  AEC's  Div 
of  Reactor  Development."  Specifically,  the 
charge  being  made  about  the  Aerojet  changes 
is  that  George  Brockett,  head  of  the  nuclear 
safety  development  branch,  is  being  rno\ed 
because  of  his  conservative  approach  to 
ECCS. 

Reached  for  comment,  Brockett  said  that 
the  reorganizaiion  has  not  taken  place  but 
that  "under  the  proposal  that  I  have  seen 
I  would  have  a  different  responBlbility.^'  H% 
said  he  was  not  aware  of  having  been  the 
subject  of  any  pressure  or  coercion.  How- 
ever, he  said:  "Sure,  I  guess  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  Industry  who  would  like  to 
see  me  removed."  Brockett  said  his  concern 
on  ECCS  was  not  with  reactors  at  present 
operating,  because  "they  are  not  big  enough 
and  there  are  not  e.icugh  of  thsni,"  He  said 
he  thought  that  more  answers  are  needed 
on  ECCS  as  "we  move  along  toward  bigger 
reactors  nearer  population  centers.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  la  to  see  that  the  para- 
chute opens  v,hen  you  Jump." 

AEC  sources  la  Washington  said  the  pro- 
posed Aerojet  reorganization  "was  suddenly 
rescinded  a  week  ago."  Brockett  said  all  ne 
knew  was  that  the  proposed  reorpanizaiion 
plan  was  "being  evaliiated  by  management. •' 
AEC  director  of  regulation  L.  Mannijig 
Muntzi:;g  said  that  he-  could  no't  .speak  to.- 
Aerojet  but  that  Rosens  reasslgmnent  bore 
no  thought  of  a  reprisal,  although  the  tim- 
ing could  be  construed  to  be  unfortunate. 
He  said  the  commission  had  certain  objec- 
tives in  the  reorganization  at  the  linie  and 
h£id  decided  to  go  ahead  "with  what  had  to 
be  done.^^  Muntzlng  said:  '  i'here  was  noth- 
ing sinister  about  it." 

Another  Aerojet  source  noted  that  rcTga- 
nizations  had  taken  place  at  Idaho  over  the 
years  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  company 
except  that  of  nuclear  safety.  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  nuclear  safety  division  had  been 
under  discussion  since  last  June  but  talk  of 
It  dried  up  last  month.  The  source  said  he 
had  heard  the  semie  talk  of  reprisals  against 
Idaho  personnel  but  had  seen  no  concrete 
evidence  of  it.  He  added:  "If  AEC  does  not 
like  the  way  a  man  parts  his  hair.  It  would 


be  naive  to  assume  that  he  could  not  do 
something  about  It."  A  third  Aerojet  official 
maintained  that  the  reorganizations  of  the 
company  over  the  years  had  not  been  at 
AECs  behest  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
employes'  attitudes  about  ECCS. 

AEC's  Early  SrriNG  Bn.L 
AEC's  revised  early-siting  bill  was  getting 
the  finishing  touches  this  week  at  the  Office 
0}  Management  ik  Budget.  The  bill,  which 
Would  dramatically  reshape  the  procedure 
for  obtaining  an  operating  license,  will  prob- 
ably be  sent  vo  Coi:igre.ss  next  week  and  will 
be  discussed  at  a  hearing  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  March  9. 
The  bin  has  three  main  Ingredients:  1.  early 
site  authorization  prior  to  any  construction, 
2.  an  optional  legl2?:ative-type  hearing  for  the 
operating  license  that  would  be  called  only 
If  interveners  produce  prima  facie  evidence 
of  nt"-:  material  affecting  the  public  health 
and  safety;  3.  provision  to  aid  plants  affected 
by  the  Quad  Cities  decision;  i.e..  interim  op- 
eration before  completion  of  review  unicr 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  SourcL's  tald  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
revision  of  the  operating-license  procedures, 
They  said  the  legislative-type  bearliig^where 
Intervenors  do  not  have  rights  of  discovery 
and  cross-examination — is  intended  to  en- 
.ible  plant.5  to  go  on  the  line  as  .scheduled 
The  sources  said  the  preliminary  draft  of  the 
bill  would  probably  be  reworked  :n  tlie  OMB 
but  that  the  basic  objectives  would  be  re- 
tained. 

Two  Kansas  Legislature  Resohttions 
Two  Kansas  L-cglslature  resolutions  could 
.spike  AEC  s  waste-ril.'^pcisal  plan  in  that  state 
if  they  are  passed  within  the  next  two 
weeks — and  all  indications  are  that  they  will 
be  passed.  One  resolution  supports  the  state 
governor  in  urging  AEC  to  look  beyond  Kan- 
.sAS— and  even  beyond  the  continental  US - 
for  sites  to  dispose  of  high-level  radioactive 
wiste.  The  other  resolution  would  give  the 
governor  authority  to  decide  whether  the 
.^EC  plan  Is  safe  or  not,  and  hence  whether 
or  not  the  commission  can  burv-  waste  In 
Kansas.  "There  is  little  or  no  opposltlcn  to 
these  resolutions  in  the  legislature. •'  said  a 
g.:vernor's  office  official. 

AEC,  meanwhile,  is  marking  time  on  the 
I.vons.  Kans  ,  salt  mine  burial  site  It  had 
earmarked  for  a  national  radwa-ste  repo.^!- 
i<iry.  It  is  doing  research  on  rock  meclianlcs. 
heat-flow,  and  other  generic  subjects  not 
necassarliv  connected  to  the  Lyons  .Mte  •'I* 
l.s  my  under,=tand!ng  that  they  won't  do  any- 
thing until  new  fvmding  becomes  available 
in  ffscal-1973  [which  begins  in  July]."  sa!d 
one  state  source. 

AEC  Tells  ECCS  Board  to  Restrict  Scope 
AND  SPEro  Heari.nc 

AEC  In  effect  has  told  Nathaniel  Goodrich 
and  the  emergency  core  cooling  rulemaking 
hearing  board  that  he  chairs,  to  .start  bear- 
ing down  on  participants  and  get  the  hear- 
ings on  the  track  they  were  intended  tn  take. 
The  commission  order  is.sued  last  week  also 
warned  the  hearing  particijiaiits — especially 
the  National  Intervenors  coalition  being  rep- 
resented by  lawyer  Myron  Cherry — to  start 
cooperating  in  getting  the  hearing  focused  on 
the  ECCS  criteria  and  stop  obstructing  the 
procedure  with  extraneous  matters.  The  AEC 
commissioners  appeared  still  to  be  bending 
over  backward  to  allow  the  hearing  board  to 
conduct  the  hearing  as  it  sees  fit.  and  as  a 
reasonably  independeui  unit  with  some 
court-like  functions.  But  the  AEC  order  also 
made  It  pretty  clear  that  the  commissioners 
don't  think  well  of  the  ways  things  have 
gone  thiis  far.  And  they  made  it  clear  that 
they  expect  Goodrich  to  start  showing  more 
of  an  Iron  hand  within  the  velvet  glove. 

However,  participants  In  and  observers  of 
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lemaking  hearing  don't  think  the  order 
-ve  any  noticeable  effect.  N'uclear  in- 
men  and  regulatory  lawyers  consider 
order  soft  and  mealy-mouthed   i  -That's 
-1  order,  that's  a  speech."  said  onei  and 
the  environmentalist   side   there   were 
derisive,  uncomplimentarv  ar.d  im- 
ble  descriptions  of  It. 
ertheless.  there  were  some  specific  in- 
in   the  order   that   the  AEC  corn- 
's want  more  rigid  conduct  of  the 
g.   "While  the  course  of  the  proceeding 
e  has  not  diminished  the  commission's 
ence  in  the  basic  soundness  of  the     .  . 
Ives  fof  direct  public  participation  and 
iced  public  understanding!. "it  is  clear 
the  present  hearing  record  that  their 
itlon    In    this    proceeding    requires    a 
re  of  additional  firm  guidance  from  the 
Isslon."  the  order  says  In  part.  It  went 
note  AEC  concern  "with  the  slow  pace 
'ch  the  hearing  is  moving  and  with  the 
■e  lack  of  consideration  of  substantive 
so  far.  The  order  commented  on  the 
and    quality   of   cro.ss-examlnatlon    bv 
--1  Interveners:   "ilt|   has  been  in  the 
of    discovery,    has    dealt    essentially 
historical  and  procedural  matters,  and 
rs   to   lack   organization   and   prepara- 
That   questioning  has  barelv  touched 
?  Intrinsic  merits  of  the  ECC'S  criteria 
are  the  subject  of  this  proceeding." 
heir  order,  the  commissioners  said  the 
cal  validity  of  the  criteria,  not  the  hls- 
T  their  formulation,  :\re  the  subject  of 
hearing.  A  '  reasonable  amount"  cf  exam- 
into  th2  background  i>  all  right,  the 
issioners  said,  but  this  has  no*  beeii  the 
far.  In  effect,  the  order  directs  the 
ig  board  to  get  this  Into  proportion  and 
t  that  way. 

far  as  the  schedule   is  concerned,   the 

noted  that  it  had  already  been  upset 

le  srmewhat  oblique  approach  to  the 

^t  matter"  in  questioning  to  date  and 

participants'  default "  of  the  prev;- 

scheduled  Feb.   11   filing  of  their  pre- 

direct  testimony  Now  the  schedule  will 

be  adjusted,  sa;d  the  commissioners. 

y're  inclined  to  some  flexlbilitv  in  that 

leave  this  to  the  hearing  board  to  do. 

than  taking  it  upon  themselves.  But, 

ttie  order,  the   hearing  board  and  the 

"  pants    should    understand    "that    the 

me  periods  fixed  should  not  be  subject 

her  adjustment  " 

order  tells  the  hearing  board  to  "use 
'.ers  firmly  to  assist  the  participants  in 
■  lining  fjcu:,"    on  the  ECC8  criteria 

'iggests  that — m  view  of  the  more  11- 

nme  that  they  are  intended  to  have 

icipants  should  get  together  on  such 

as  stipulations  of  lacts.  Let  them  make 

test  u'^e  of  the  fixed  time  available  to 

or  setting  forth  their  respective  posl- 

says  the  order   for  the  comm.ssioners 

illy  -'will  take  note  of  and  give  due  con- 

•ion  to  the  us  s  made  by  the  partici- 

5f  their  allotted  time  as  indicative  of 

priorities  and  perspectve  "  And  if  .some- 

I't  finsh  up  in  his  allotted  time,  he's 

get  additional  time  but.  instead    the 

;  board  can  let  hl.Ti  put  his  questions 

ting  and  the  board  and  commissioners 

ion  dec'de  whether  further  e.xpl.oration 

;e  areas  is  desirable 
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thing.,  :o  do  for  him  to  get  :o  ECC3  for  some 
time,  ■It"3  a  question  that  would  take  a  fairly 
low  priori:y,""  commented  a  Proxmire  aide. 
"He  has  satd.  "Le:  me  thir.k  ah>out  it.'  He  is 
very  interested  in  nuclear  safety  but  other 
things  are  presently  more  pre.ssing." 

A  National  Interveners  statement  at  the 
press  conference  cited  internal  memoranda 
^Titten  by  AEC  staffer.^  Morris  Rosen  and 
Robert  Co.mar  that  present  AEC  criteria  on 
emergency  core  cooling  are  inadequate.  The 
statement  went  on  to  say:  ""We  believe  that 
:his  dissenting  opinion  by  the  AEC"s  own  ex- 
per:3  has  been  suppressed  by  Stephen 
Hanauer.  head  af  the  AEC  ta.=:k  force  ap- 
pointed to  Investigate  the  problem  We 
are  convinced  by  reliable  informant5  within 
the  AEC  tha:  chairman  [Jame-;]  Schle.singer 
and  other  comm.ssioners  are  unaware  that 
many  more  AEC  experts  are  uncertain  wheth- 
er t,he  presen:  criteria  are  safe  enough  " 

The  group  suggested  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  for  the  probe  It  want.s  because 
"o.  the  Temendous  financial  loss  that  the  in- 
dustry All:  face,  not  to  mention  the  economic 
hardship  of  those  being  made  dependent  upon 
iraclear-generated  electricity,  should  the 
presen:  plants  be  ruled  unsafe." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:45  a.m' 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Later  in  the  day  this  order  was  modi- 
fied to  provide  lor  the  Senate  to  con- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  busme.ss!'  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


t  16 


o 

i  ev 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  ROTH  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  foLlowmg  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standms;  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  e.xceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
LAYING  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
BEFORE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remark.^;  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr.  Roth'  on 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER,  Without 

objection,  ,t  i.';  so  ordered. 


1  FIE  U.VLIKELY  TO  CONDCCT  ECCS  PBOBE 

William  Proxmire  is  u.nllkely  to  con- 

a  1  ECCS  probe  suggested  bv" National 

'eiors.  the  umbrella  group  o'f  envlron- 

>I    organizations   involved    m    the   AEC 

;ifing  hearing  on  emergency  core  cool- 

a    prssj   conference   las:    week,    the 

cilled  for  a  "thorough  irivestigatlon  by 

itiased   congressional   commit'tee"   and 

•\i  that  the  Join:  Economic  Commit- 

red  by  Prox.mlre   iD-Wis.)    would  be 

appropriate  body.  Proxmire  had  been  ap- 

h^  on  this  by  National  Interveners  but 

group  that  he  has  too  manv  other 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WEICKER  ON  FRIDAY 
MARCH  24.   1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday  ne.xt.  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut <Mr.  Weickeri  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles  i  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chdir  lays  before  the  Senate  the'  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H  J.  Res.  208.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Lnited  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  cha-ged 
again.st  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tine  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Chiles  t.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMEXDMENT    NO.     1058 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  1058  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  12,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "This  article  shall  not  applv 
to  any  law  prohibiting  sexual  activity  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  sex  or  the  "mar- 
riage of  persons  of  the  same  sex." 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  "amendment"  and 
insert  "article". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  August  13,  1970,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "The  Ladies 
and  the  Constitution."  I  read  that 
editorial : 

That  Constitutional  Amendment  liberat- 
ing women  broke  on  the  public  consciousness 
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so  quickly  no  one's  quite  sure  what  Its  real 
effect  would  be. 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex," 
Is  what  it  says.  Sounds  fine,  at  least  until  the 
lawyers  and  courts  get  at  It.  but  It's  been 
languishing  In  Congress  since  1923.  Lately 
Congressman  Celler,  who's  against  It.  has 
kept  It  bottled  up  without  even  committee 
hearings.  But  when  Ccngresswoman  Griffiths 
strong-armed  it  out  on  the  floor  with  a 
discharge  petition.  It  whizzed  through  the 
House  by  346  to  15. 

"Ihe  upshot  is  that  It  was  passed  with 
only  an  hour  of  debate,  which  wasnt  exactly 
time  enough  to  clear  up  all  the  little  hazy 
areas.  Everyone  seems  to  think  It  would 
finally  implement  that  unassailable  princi- 
ple that  women  ought  to  get  the  same  pay 
as  men  for  the  same  work,  but  someone 
ought  to  take  time  to  notice  the  words  do 
not  mention  private  employers.  We  were  as- 
sured that  It  wouIdn"t  affect  such  things  as 
maternity  benefits  cr  rape  laws,  somehow. 
And  what  with  a  volunteer  army  almost  here 
v,e  don"t  need  to  worry  about  its  implications 
for  the  draft. 

Well,  we  "re  all  for  the  ladles,  but  even  so, 
before  we  write  some  new  words  into  the 
Constitution  ltd  be  nice  to  know  what  they 
really  do  mean. 

Fi-ankly,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  ERA  means  in  one  aspect. 
Therefore,  I  have  offered  the  following 
amendment  which  would  amend  the  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women, 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  12,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "This  article  shall  not  apply 
to  any  law  prohibiting  sexual  activity  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  sex  or  the  mar- 
riage of  persons  of  the  same  sex.". 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  idea  that  this 
law  would  legalize  sexual  activities  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  sex  or  the 
marriage  of  persons  of  the  same  sex  did 
not  originate  with  me.  I  do  not  know 
what  effect  the  amendment  will  have  on 
laws  which  make  homosexuality  a  crime 
or  on  laws  which  restrict  the  right  of  a 
man  to  marry  another  man  or  the  right 
of  a  woman  to  marry  a  woman  or  which 
restricts  the  right  of  a  woman  to  marry  a 
man.  But  there  are  some  very  knowl- 
edgeable persons  in  the  field  of  constitu- 
tional law,  such  as  Prof.  Paul  Preund  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  Prof.  James  White 
of  the  Michigan  Law  School,  and  Prof. 
Thomas  Emerson  of  Yale  Law  School, 
who  take  the  position  that  if  the  equal 
rights  amendment  becomes  law,  it  will 
invalidate  laws  prohibiting  homosexual- 
ity and  laws  which  permit  marriages  be- 
tween men  and  women. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  proposing 
states  that: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Professor  Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  Professor  White  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School  have  rea- 
soned that  the  ERA  will  mean  that  ac- 
tivities which  are  permitted  between 
members  of  different  sexes  cannot  be 
the  basis  of  criminal  prosecution  against 
members  of  the  same  sex.  Thus,  State 
criminal  laws  relating  to  sexual  conduct 
between  members  of  the  same  sex  v<]l\ 


be  unconstitutional  under  the  ERA  be- 
cause it  denies  them  equality  of  rights 
because  of  their  sex.  Marriage  lavs,  in 
the  same  wav  under  the  ERA.  could  not 
be  restricted  to  members  of  difYerent 
sexes.  In  other  words,  the  professors  ita- 
son  that  laws  and  activities  which  are 
allowed  to  members  of  diffoicnt  sexes 
will  have  to  be  extended  to  irembeis  of 
the  same  sex  or  they  will  be  denied  their 
"equality  of  rights"  ...  on  account  of 
their  sex,  as  the  ERA  states. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  last  year.  Prof.  James 
White  of  the  Michigan  Law  S(  hcol  men- 
tioned these  bizarre  results  whicli  would 
flow  from  passage  of  the  ERA.  Professor 
White  said: 

With  the  exception  of  Illinois  and  per- 
haps a  few  other  states,  there  are  laws  on 
the  books  which  make  it  a  crime  to  ei.paee 
in  certain  kinds  of  homosexual  activity  First 
of  all  I  sup,-ose  the  amendment  would  bring 
in  question  all  that  law  ...  I  thiuK  the 
question  is.  is  this  the  way  we  should  do 
awav  with  it  or  should  we  allow  the  states 
to  control  this  themselves? 

Prof.  Paul  Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  also  testified  during  tlie  Juriitiuiy 
Committee  hearings  that : 

Indeed,  if  the  law  must  be  as  undiscrlm- 
inatlng  concerning  sex  as  it  is  toward  race. 
It  would  follow  that  laws  outlawing  wedlock 
between  members  of  the  same  se.v  would  be 
as  invalid  as  laws  forbidding  nilscegeiiRiion. 
Whether  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
shrink  from  these  Implications  is  not  clear. 

Prof.  Thomas  Emerson  of  the  Yi^le 
Law  School  mentioned  in  an  article  \n 
the  Yale  Law  Journal  that: 

Courts  will  most  likely  invalidate  sodomy 
or  adultery  laws  that  contain  sex  discrimina- 
tory provisions,  instead  of  solving  the  c'>n- 
stitutlonal  problems  by  extending  ihem  to 
cover  men  and  women  "alike. 

I  do  not  agree  with  these  results  and 
frankly  I  do  not  feel  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  intend  the  results  which  Profes- 
sor Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Professor  White  of  the  Michigan  Law 
School,  and  Professor  Emerson  of  the 
Yale  Law  School  say  will  flow  from  the 
passage  of  the  ERA  regarding  homo- 
sexual activity. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me  for  a  question,  please? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  a  question 
Mr.  BAYH,  That  is  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  courtesy.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  give  a  great  deal  of  lengthy 
study  to  homosexuality,  but  I  would  ask 
the  Senator,  is  homosexuality  limited 
to  men  or  to  women? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Some  forms  of  it  are  and 
some  are  not.  But  if  there  is  a  problem 
here,  as  these  legal  scholars  say,  perhaps 
the  Senator's  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  should  study  the 
subject  before  we  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  legal  scholars  say 
could  effect  this  area  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  homosexuality  limited 
to  men  or  to  women?  In  other  words,  if 
a  State  legislature  says  it  is  against  the 

law 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  make  a  distinction. 
Unlike  this  amendment,  the  phraseology 
relating  to   that  matter  does  make   a 


distinction  between  men  and  women,  as 
a  rule.  It  applies  the  term  "homosexual- 
ity' to  abnormal  sexual  activities  be- 
tween men 

Mr.BAYH  But,  Lsthis- 


Mr.  ERVIN  'continuing  i .  And  some- 
times to  abnormal  sexual  activities  be- 
tween women. 

Ml".  BAYH  How  Ls  this  term  defined 
by  the  statutes  which  concern  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina''  I  ask  tlu."^ 
question  not  to  get  involved  in  anything 
that  might  be  embarrassing,  but  we  do 
have  to  be  .specific  here. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  asking  a  question,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  would  not  have 
the  time,  if  he  had  the  learning,  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wha; 
the  laws  of  the  50  States  have  to  .^av  on 
the  subject.  But,  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  some  very  smart  constitutional 
lawyers,  including  Prof.  Paul  Feund  of 
Harvard,  Prof.  James  Whit*  of  Michigan 
Law  School,  and  Prof  Thomas  Emerson 
of  Yale  Law  School,  have  had  to  ."^ay 
about  the  effect  of  this  amendment  in 
the  general  field  of  sexual  activity  and 
marriage  relations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  has  been  kind 
to  permit  me  to  ask  the  question  which 
he  has  not  yet  answered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  profess  my  inability  to 
educate  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  on  the  phraseology  of  all  the 
laws  of  the  50  St^-'Ues  which  make  homo- 
sexuality a  crime,  but  they  are  multi- 
tudinous, and  perhaps  there  should  be  a 
subcommittee  study  of  them  before  the 
Senate  acts. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 

would 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
member his  Bibie.  he  will  recollect  that 
sodomy  was  practiced  in  Nineveh  and 
that  was  the  reason  Nineveh  was  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  that  the 
argument  the  Senator  proposes  at  this 
point  might  have  been  relevant  at  the 
time  of  Nineveh,  but  it  does  not  seem 
relevant  today.  I  refer  to  the  original 
question  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  considerate  enough  to  accept 
from  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  That. 
I  do  not  think,  has  been  answered.  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  make  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexuality  of  a  man 
or  woman  and  various  acts  thev  prac- 
tice. There  are,  of  course,  very  real 
physical  differences  between  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  But  the  act  savs  that 
there  are  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the 
Senator 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  not  now 
propounding  a  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes  I  am.  I  am  now  trving 
to  redefine  it  so  that  the  Senator  might 
finally  answer  it.  He  has  not  yet  an- 
swered. I  asked  the  question  whether  the 
word  "homosexualty,"  or  act  of  homo- 
sexuality, or  statutes  prohibiting  homo- 
sexuahty  are  confined  to  men  or  women. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  It  depends  on  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  statute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
descrit>e  a  homosexual  act. 

Mr.   ERVIN.  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
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s  ;ribe  homosexual  acts  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
a|ia  did  not  want  to  embarrass  anyone. 

owever,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  dif- 
ferent definitions  of  homosexuality.  The 
qenator    described    various    capacities 

at  men  or  women  have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Yale  Review  article 
b^'  a  great  student  of  constitutional  law, 
1  homas  Emerson,  who  Senator  Bayh  has 
d?emed  a  great  legal  scholar,  says  that 
t  lis  constitutional  amendment  would  in- 
vilidate  every  statute  which  makes 
hamosexuality  or  lesbian  activity  de- 
pendent on  the  sex  of  the  participant. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a 
skate  legislature,  after  the  passage  of 
this  amendment,  to  enact  a  statute  say- 
ing that  it  shall  be  unlawful  under  the 
l£  v.'s  and  statutes  of  State  X  to  partic- 
iiate  in  any  type  of  homosexuality  what- 
si)€ver.  p-e-r-i-o-d? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  tlie  Senator  had  studied 
a  little  anatomy  as  well  as  a  little  law. 
h ;  would  find  that  there  are  some  of- 
f;  nses  which  go  under  the  general  term 
0  homosexuality  which  only  men  can 
cdmmit.  And  that  is  true  with  respect  to 
d  scrimination  against  sex  being  wiped 
o  It  This  act  of  sexuality  would  be  made 
lawful  instead  of  unlawful  under  the 
apiendment  and  I  am  against  this  result. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
tihie.  and  I  would  like  to  get  the  Scn- 
ai  or's  opinion.  If  he  does  not  want  to  give 
it  that  is  all  right.  However,  he  has  sig- 
n  ficant  constitutional  expertise.  We 
iri'-rh:  differ  as  to  the  wording  of  differ- 
ent statutes.  However,  the  question  I 
p  opound  is  whether  it  would  be  possible 
f c  r  such  a  State  statute  to  be  enacted. 
Tie  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  an  ex- 
piTt  on  anatomy.  However,  he  is  an  ex- 
pert on  his  own  anatomy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  ought  to  be  enough 
td  apprise  the  Senator  from  Indiana  with 
tie  fact  that  there  arc  certain  acts  of 
homosexuality  that  only  men  can  com- 
irpt. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  read  about  it.  How- 
eter.  I  have  not  had  any  expertise  in  that 
afea. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  implying  that 
tlte  Senator  had  and  neither  have  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  •  Mr.  Gam- 

BlELL  I .  The  Senators  will  suspend  until 

galleries  come  to  order.  There  will 

no  demonstrations  in  the  gallery  with 

ference  to  what  is  taking  place  on  the 


tie 
h\ 
r( 
fliior. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  is  on  my  time,  and  I 
pi-efer  to  speak  on  my  time.  Let  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  speak  on  his  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  \ield 
nnt>-self  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No:  I  have  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  have  the  floor 
a:  ter  I  have  had  a  chance  to  speak.  I  do 
n  )t  mind  the  questions,  but  I  do  mind  be- 
irjg  heckled. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Nt)rth  Carolina  being  heckled  ? 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Yes:  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  heckling  the  Senator  from 
N  jrth  Cau-olina  and  trying  to  Impede  the 
&  inator  from  North  Carolina  in  his  effort 
tc  explain  the  thoughts  of  Professor 
Peund  of  Harvard,  Professor  White  of 
Michigan    Law    School    and    Professor 


Emerson  of  the  Yale  Law  School  who  say 
that  laws  dealing  with  homosexual  activ- 
ity will  be  unconstitutional  after  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  permit  me  to  strike  my 
questions  from  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana?  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  ha^s  declined 
to  yield,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  hns  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for  a 
parliamentan^'  inquiry' 

Mr.  BAYH  Is  not  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  appropriate  at  any  time?  I  mere- 
ly want  to  find  a  way  to  remove  whatever 
remarks  I  made  that  might  cause  my 
good  friend  to  think  that  I  was  heckling 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  ruled  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  the  floor.  No  parliamentary 
inquiry  may  be  made  without  the  per- 
mis.-^ion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  permit  me  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  wiiy  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  want,s  to  heckle 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
prevent  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina from  telling  the  Senate  what  these 
le::al  scholars  think. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  knows  that  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  not  permit  the  Senator  from 

North  Carolina and  I  hate  to  say  It, 

but  the  tnith  compel.^  me  to  say  so- • 


to  proceed  for  a  minute  without  an  inter- 
ruption. And  when  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yields  for  a  question,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  makes  a  speech 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  thinks 
•:hu  th?  Senat.(ir  from  North  Carolina 
ought  not  to  be  perm.ittpd  to  e\pre.';s  his 
'.iews  on  this  matter  uninterruptedly,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  continue  to 
engage  in  this  heckling.  But  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  in  order  that  he 
not  be  impeded  too  much  and  in  order 
that  he  mav  be  privileged  to  resume  this 
discussion  at  a  time  when  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  statute.^  of  .some  of 
the  States,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  temporarily  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Before  withdrawing  the  amendment, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  President  Nixon 
appointed  an  extremely  able  women.  Mrs. 
Rita  Hauser,  who  is  a  very  flne  lawyer, 
as  one  of  America's  representatives  to 
the  United  Nations. 


Mrs.  Hauser  made  a  speech  at  the 
American  Bar  Association,  I  believe,  on 
the  sub.iect  of  human  rights,  in  which 
she  made  some  reference  to  the  proposed 
equal  rights  amendment.  She  said  this: 

Military  service  Is  another  area  which  will 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  Amendment.  If 
enacted  and  we  continue  to  have  Selective 
Service,  then  women  will  be  subject  to  the 
draft.  I  for  one  have  never  seen  any  reason 
whatsoever  to  exempt  women  from  serving 
their  country  as  men  do.  I  think  that  women 
should  be  Jiidged  iu  the  same  way  as  men. 
Some  men  make  soldiers  and  others  don't. 
Some  bang  at  the  typewriters  and  some  do 
bandage  work  and  similarly  women  will  be 
judged  on  their  capabilities  for  being  sol- 
diers or  otherwise  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Now.  this  may  be  an  aspect  that  some 
women  do  not  like  and  would  not  wish  to 
iee  materlaUze,  but  I  can  personally  see  no 
Jvistlflcation  legaUy  or  factually  for  excluding 
women  from  serving  their  country  In  the 
same  w.a;,-  as  men  have  been  compelled  to  do. 
The  Amendment  would  end  that  exclusion. 

Then,  after  further  discussion  of  other 
matters  she  stated : 

Even  more  so.  and  perhaps  I  am  radical  in 
this  view,  I  believe  that  the  whole  area  of 
laws  dealing  with  sexual  relations  will  be 
altered  by  adoption  of  the  Amendment. 

Distinction  in  law  on  a  basis  of  sex  would. 
It  appears,  no  longer  be  possible  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. Therefore,  it  would  follow  that  many 
provisions  of  criminal  law  would  be  altered  to 
the  extent  they  provide  for  different  treat- 
ment and  punishment  of  men  and  women. 

I  also  believe  that  the  proposed  Amend- 
me.i:.  If  adopted,  would  void  the  legal  re- 
quirement or  practice  of  the  states'  limiting 
marriage,  which  is  a  legal  right,  to  partners 
of  different  sexes. 

And  so,  we  have  one  of  President 
Nixon's  high  appointees  saying  that  all 
laws  dealing  with  homosexuality  will  be 
affected  by  the  ERA. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  know  what  it  is  doing  in  this 
regard,  so  I  call  attention,  once  again, 
to  the  testimony  of  Prof.  James  White 
of  the  Michigan  Law  School  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
Pi-ofessor  White  said: 

"With  the  exception  of  Illinois  and  per- 
haps a  few  other  states,  there  are  laws  on 
the  books  which  make  it  a  crime  to  engage 
in  certain  kinds  of  homosexual  activity. 
First  of  all,  I  suppose  the  amendment  would 
bring  in  question  all  that  law  ...  I  think  the 
question  Is,  Is  this  the  way  wc  should  do 
away  with  It  or  should  we  allow  the  states 
to  control  this  themselves? 

Then,  Professor  White,  of  the  Michi- 
gan Law  School,  amplified  these  remarks 
on  pages  200  and  201  of  his  testimony 
with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

As  a  final  point,  and  I  think  an  appro- 
priately bizarre  one,  let  me  talk  about  homo- 
sexual behavior  and  how  the  behavior  might 
affect  homosexual  behavior. 

With  the  exception  of  Illinois  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  States,  there  are  laws  on  the 
books  which  make  it  a  crime  to  engage  in 
certain  kinds  of  homosexual  activity.  First  of 
all.  I  suppose  the  amendment  would  bring 
in  question  all  that  law.  Personally,  I  guess 
I  would  favor  doing  away  with  that  law,  at 
least  as  It  Involves  consenting  adults.  But 
again,  I  think  the  question  Is,  Is  this  the 
way  we  should  do  away  with  It,  or  should 
we  allow  the  States  to  control  thla  them- 
selves? 

But  the  more  Interesting  problem  la 
raised  by  what  Is  going  on  now  In  California 
where,   as   you   may  know,   there   Is   a  Pro- 
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testant  minister  who  purports  to  marry 
members  of  the  same  sex.  They  go  through 
a  m.irrlage  ceremony.  And  he  Is  a  man  with 
t.ne  capacity  to  marry  a  man  and  a  woman. 

Let's  take  as  an  example,  assume,  as  he  Is 
gomg  now,  he  performs  a  marriage  cere- 
mony between  two  men,  one  of  whom,  let's 
say,  is  a  movie  star,  makes  a  lot  of  money. 
They  live  together  as  man  and  wife  for  4 
years,  during  which  the  movie  star  makes 
several  mlhlon  dollars.  Then  they  break  up 
and  the  one  who  was  performing  the  wifely 
function  comes  to  court  and  he  says  we 
were  married.  This  Is  a  community  property 
State  and  I  want  my  half  of  the  income 
which  you  earned  in  the  4  years  of  our 
marriage.  A  woman  could  claim  that  half 
and  I  have  a  right  to  elf  Im  that  half. 

Well,  I  think  this  Is  a  pretty  bizarre  kind 
of  thing,  probably  not  a  very,  not  of  crucial 
importance  In  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment, but  It  Is  an  example  of  the  kinds  of 
areas  to  which  the  amendment  might  reach 
and  where  there  will  certainly  be  litigation. 
I  mean,  these  people  are  goliig  through 
marriage  ceremonies  now.  They  are  looking 
for  every  way  to  test  the  marriage  laws  of 
California.  And,  surely.  It  will  be  tested 
on  this  basis  and  conceivably  a  court  would 
find  that  the  State  had  to  "authorize  mar- 
riage and  recognize  marital  legal  rights  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  sex. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ate understands  this  let  us  look  again  at 
what  another  distinguished  American 
lawyer  had  something  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  I  have  said,  Prof.  Paul  Freund  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  Is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  constitu- 
tional lawj'ers  in  America  and  Professor 
Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
stated: 

Tlie  strict  model  of  racial  equality,  more- 
o-.er,  would  require  that  there  be  no  segrega- 
tion of  the  sexes  In  prisons,  reform  schools, 
public  restrooms,  and  other  public  facilities. 
Indeed,  If  the  law  must  be  as  undlscrlmlnat- 
ing  concerning  sex  as  It  is  toward  race,  It 
would  follow  that  laws  outlawing  wedlock 
between  members  of  the  same  sex  would  be 
as  Invalid  as  laws  forbidding  miscegenation. 
Whether  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
shrink  from  these  Implications  Is  not  clear. 

Like  Professor  Freund,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senators  who  support  this  amendment 
shrink  from  these  imphcations. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  afford  myself 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  time  to  read  some  of  the  State 
statutes  I  withdraw  this  amendment  for 
the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
ERELL  • .  The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMEKDMENT   NO.    106S 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  1065. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  1  add  the  following 
sentence: 

This  article  shall  not  impair,  however,  the 
validity  of  any  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  which  exempts  women  from  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

Mr.  ER-VIN.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  to 

the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  who  Is  as 
knowledgeable  a  man  as  this  country  has 
on  the  subject  of  recruitment  of  person- 
nel for  our  Armed  Forces,  for  such  time 
as  he  may  desire  to  use  on  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  call  to 
my  attention  when  20  minutes  have  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  real  effect  of  the 
women's  rights  resolution.  Mr.  President, 
is  a  very  serious  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  and  it  proposes  a  very  grave 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
security  as  well  as  the  treatment  of 
womanhood. 

First,  I  want  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  overall  import  of  the  proposed 
resolution. 

The  resolution  purports  to  be  a  fair 
and  evenhanded  measure  giving  the 
women  of  this  Nation  equal  legal  rights, 
and  if  it  were,  it  would  be  something  that 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  could 
readily  accept  and  cosponsor.  In  past 
years  I  have  cosponsored  amendments 
requiring  equal  rights  for  women  myself 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution 
now  before  us  needs  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  without  them  its  effect  will 
almost  certainly  be  very  harmful  to  the 
stability  and  fairness  of  our  laws  and  to 
the  very  fabric  of  our  social  system.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  any  bill  or  con- 
stitutional amendment  wiiich  would  real- 
ly give  equal  rights  to  the  women  of  this 
country  and  always  have  been  but  the 
resolution  now  before  us,  as  it  will  pi-ob- 
ably  be  interpreted  by  the  courts,  has 
far  more  bad  effects  on  both  men  and 
women  than  It  has  good. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  over- 
whelming  majority   of   women    in    this 
country  seek  equality  of  the  sexes  under 
the  law  and  not  absolute  sameness.  The 
basic  concern  which  most  women  have 
expressed  to  me  about  this  resolution  is 
its  effect^n  the  right  of  women  to  re- 
ceive equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  to 
have  equal  job  opportunities  with  men. 
In  studying  this  problem  over  the  past 
few  years  it  has  become  clear  to  me  that 
women  in  this  country  generally  do  nor 
receive  jobs  or  pay  on  a  par  with  men. 
This  situation  continues  to  exist  in  spite 
of  numerous  laws  on  the  books  requiring 
equal  treatment  of  all  persons  in  this 
country,  including:  The  14th  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  assur- 
ing equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all 
persons;  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  with  its  1966  amendments  per- 
taining to  women:  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963,  explicitly  requiring  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  regardless  of  sex ;  Title  VII  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  specifically  pro- 
hibiting     employment      discrimination 
based  on  sex;  and  niunerous  executive 
orders  of  Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson, 
and  Nixon. 

In  light  of  this  large  body  of  Federal 
law  already  abolishing  employment  dis- 
crimination against  women,  which  so 
far  has  not  been  effectively  enforced,  it 
is  clear  that  the  need  is  not  for  further 
laws  or  constitutional  amendments,  but 
for  solid  enforcement  of  the  laws  already 
on  the  books.  'What  we  In  Congress  must 
not  do  is  merely  appear  to  favor  the 
legal  rights  of  women  by  voting  for  this 
resolution  in  this  election  year  when  its 


actual  effect  will  be  to  destroy  many  use- 
ful laws  favoring  women  which  most  men 
and  women  would  wish  to  see  pre.served. 
There  is  the  key  to  the  major  part  of 
the  argument,  I  think,  about  this  matter 
and  resolution. 

Although  I  feel  sure  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  offered  in  good  faith  and  with  high 
hopes  that  it  will  actually  benefit  the 
women  of  thi.-;  Nation,  I  deeply  fear  that 
its  actual  eflects  will  do  mucli'harm  ai<d 
little  good  for  our  country  and  for  the 
women  of  our  country.  That  i,'=  why  I  .am 
speaking  out  in  favor  of  the  amendments 
to  the  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Ervin.  If  those  amendments  are  added  t^ 
the  present  resolution,  I  will  gladly  .-^up- 
port  it. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  the  ba.Mc  flaw 
of  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands  is  that 
it  legislates  and  requires  absolute  same- 
ness as  to  men  and  women  rather  than 
legal  equality.  Only  Senator  Ervin's 
amendments  exempting  women  from  the 
military  draft  and  allowmg  legal  dis- 
tinctions between  men  and  women  based 
on  phy.'-iologlcal  and  functional  differ- 
ences can  cure  the  defects  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  explain,  with  .some  spe- 
cific examples  from  the  laws  of  Congress 
and  of  my  own  State,  what  would  be  some 
of  the  negati\e  effects  of  tliis  rc.-olution 
if  it  were  enacted  into  law. 

I  know  that  eacli  Senator  lias  lieard 
or  read   some   of    the  objections,  winch 
have  been  rarscd  against  this  resolution 
as  it  now  ttands,  but  unfortunately  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  apathy  aiiout  it. 
bred  ix-rhaps  by  a  fear  of  appearing  to 
oppo.-^e  equal  rights  for  women.  I  strongly 
urge  every  Senator  to  seriously  co::iside"r 
the  adverse  effects  of  adopting  this  res- 
olution without  the  Ervin  ainendnienis. 
Under  tlie  resolution  as  it  now  stands 
no  mail  m  the  United  States  could  be 
drafted  ;nto  the  Aniiy  unless  women  were 
equally  subject  to  the  draft.  The  only  way 
we  could  continue  a  military  draft  to 
provide  for  the  defease  of  our  country 
and   to   meet   our   treaty   commitmenUs 
v.ould  be  to  draft  young  women  on  ex- 
actly the  same  ba^is  as  men.  How  many 
Senators  would    want  to  see  the  young 
women  cf  this  country,  many  of  "them 
the  mothers  ol  small  cliUdren,  living  in 
barracks,  wearing  combat  boots,  carrying 
M-16  rifle.s  and  hand  grenades.  dr;'\Tng 
tanks,  going  through  boot  camp  and  be- 
ing taken  prisoner  in  the  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  President,  if  wc  adopt  the  reso- 
lution without  amendment,  that  is  what 
it  will   require,   because   the  U.S.  Army 
would  not  ije  allowed  to  exclude  women 
from  combat  or  other  hazardous  duty  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  since  that  wnuld  dis- 
criminate against  men.  and  the  present 
resolution  requires  absolute  sameness  of 
treatment  re?ardles>s  of  sex. 

Tliat  might  be  a  point  that  has  been 
overlooked  tn  a  large  degree.  This  amend- 
ment, as  drawn,  requires  absolute  .same- 
ne.ss.  and  that  means  that  unless  we  do 
draft  women  and  put  them  in  hazardous 
service  where  they  are  physically  able, 
then  the  man  or  men  drafted  into  the 
Army  could  ab.solutely  put  a  stop  to  all 
draft  calls,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
on  a  claim,  which  could  reasonably  be 
interpreted  as  valid,  that  the  men  were 
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leing  discriminated  against,  that  they 
\'ere  not  being  treated  in  the  same  way, 
tnat  they  were  being  drafted  and  were 
leing  put  in  these  hazardous  places  be- 
cause they  were  men,  and  to  that  extent 
tiis  amendment  was  being  violated. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  duobt  about 
t  le  seriousness  of  that  claim,  and  we  had 
£  complete  and  extended  debate  here  last 
s  iimmer  in  which  every  conceivable  phase 
cf  the  application  of  the  law  that  was 
f  nally  passed,  for  a  2-year  period  at 
1  !ast,  was  considered,  and  every  Senator 
already  is  familiar  with  the  problems 
tiat  go  with  the  enforcement  of  that 
1  !gislation.  The  P.nal  decision  of  the  Con- 
gress  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
£  military  draft,  and  that  we  were  going 
ti  try  to  carry  along  with  it  a  volunteer 
s!.-stem.  at  least  on  a  trial  basis. 

Now  we  are  trying  this  voluntary  sys- 
tem and  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  reason- 
ably possible  with  very  close  care  being 
i  iven,  though,  to  getting  the  quality  men. 
tie  quality  personnel  that  can  fill  all 
tiese  assignments,  hazardous  or  not.  It 
i ;  a  vrey  serious  experiment,  very  difficult 
1 3  carry  out,  and  the  results  are  far  from 
known. 

My  opinion  is  that  we  will  have  to  con- 
t  nue  the  draft  in  some  form  for  a  con- 
s  derable  number  of  years  to  come.  So  we 

V  ill  be  back  here  next  year  in  all  proba- 
ta :lity,  for  renewal  in  some  form  of  the 
c  raft  act.  If  we  adopt  the  present  wom- 
ei's  rights  resolution  now.  it  will  be 
hanging  fire  before  the  country,  and 
t  lere  will  be  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  adopted,  and  there  will 
b;  great  doubt,  confusion,  and  even  chaos 
a;  to  just  what  this  resolution  means 

V  ith  reference  to  forced  military  service 
b  y  women  in  this  country. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  for  a 
n  oment  doubt  the  courage  or  dedication 

0  the  women  of  this  country  who  have 
s(  Tved  so  unselfishly  both  in  uniform  and 
a ;  civilians  during  past  wars  and  now  in 

V  ietnam.  and  I  remind  those  women  who 
have  served  and  now  serve  in  the  WACs 
a  Id  WAVE'S  that  those  forces  would  also 
b!  effectively  abolished  by  the  proposed 
n  ^solution. 

Every  Senator  who  seriously  considers 
tlie  picture  of  our  young  women  being 
ti  ,ken  prisoner  in  combat  will  know  that 
w  e  could  not  and  will  not  subject  them  to 
n  ilitary  service  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

1  is  im thinkable.  Since  the  present  res- 
0  ution  would  require  sameness  of  treat- 
n  ent  of  men  and  women  under  the  draft 
Ij  w  and  in  the  military  generally,  the  ob- 
vous  effect  of  adopting  the  resolution 
would  be  to  abolish  Indirectly  the  draft, 
li  ;tle  more  than  a  year  after  the  Senate 
a  lopted  the  draft  bill  following  lengthy 
d  !bate.  Although  I  recognize  and  share 
tl  le  current  feelings  of  concern  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  way  to  deal  with 
rr  ilitary  problems  is  by  full  debate  on 
n  ilitary  bills,  as  I  have  urged,  and  not  by 
tl  16  back-door  method  of  a  measure  pur- 
p  )rting  to  grant  equal  rights  to  women. 
T  le  Senate  should  remember  that  this 
n  solution,  unamended,  would  be  in  effect 
n  3t  only  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
n  im,  but  forever,  and  could  seriously  af- 
fect  and  impair  the  operation  of  our 
Army  in  operating  efficiently  to  defend 
o'  ir  own  country.  I  strongly  object  to  such 
a:  1  illogical  and  unreasoned  result. 


The  organizations,  with  our  mihtary, 
have  rendered  tremendous  service  and 
have  filled  in  and  carried  out  in  a  fine 
way  some  of  the  bravest  and  most  high- 
ly important  assignments  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  military.  There  is  no 
question  about  their  dedication,  but  this 
is  a  question  here  of  sameness  and  the 
treatment  of  the  sexes  alike,  and  in  try- 
ing to  get  apparent  equality  we  are  go- 
ing to  destroy,  I  think,  our  ability  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  men  in  our  armed 
forces  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
carrying  out  military  a.s.signments. 

Mr  President.  I  have  another  thing  in 
mind.  I  have  vi.sited  in  countries  where 
I  .saw  gangs  of  women  laborers  out  there 
in  the  street  with  pick  and  shovel,  re- 
pairing the  streets,  with  blacktop,  hot, 
boiling,  creosote  material,  laboring  hour 
upon  hour.  With  all  deference  to  iho.se 
countries,  we  do  not  have  anything  like 
that  in  mind  for  our  womanhood.  We 
do  not  want  that.  We  want  the  very  op- 
posite, and  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
as  pointed  out  by  State  laws,  that  we 
have  been  traveling  for  many  years  and 
decades  now.  This  amendment  m  its 
present  form  would  wipe  out  those  laws 
at  the  State  level  and  at  the  Federal 
level.  This  is  traveling  m  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction  from  what  we  have  been 
doing  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  as  a 
matter  of  legal  requirement  both  in  in- 
dustry and  at  other  levels,  for  many. 
many  decades. 

I  do  not  have  to  picture  our  young 
women  being  taken  prisoners  in  combat 
and  going  into  the  unthinkable  coii-se- 
quences  of  those  situations.  It  is  possible 
perhaps  even  now  that  some  could  he 
captured  in  performing  some  of  then- 
very  fine  present  services,  but  that  Is 
a  wholly  different  situation  and  on  a 
far  smaller  scale  from  what  we  would 
have  here  if  the  proposal  now  before  us 
should  be  adopted  without  the  Ervin 
amendments. 

The  only  fair,  sensible,  and  practical 
answer  to  this  dilemma  is  to  amend  the 
resolution  by  clearly  exempting  women 
from  the  draft,  and  permitting  legal  dis- 
tinctions between  men  and  women  under 
the  resolution,  based  on  recognized  phys- 
iological and  fimctional  differences  such 
as  would  certainly  affect  their  fitness  for 
combat  service  in  the  military.  As  I  say, 
that  is  the  only  sane  and  sen.sible  ap- 
proach to  this  matter.  I  think  we  are 
going  off  chasing  a  theory,  and  we  would 
bring  great  difficulty,  chaos,  and  bitter 
disappointment  to  the  womanhood  of 
this  Nation,  who  have  had  their  expec- 
tations raised  so  high  with  respect  to  this 
resolution. 

The  unamended  resolution  would  also 
require  women  to  serve  in  the  National 
Guard  of  each  State  on  the  same  basis 
as  men.  In  Mississippi  the  State  consti- 
tution, article  8,  section  214,  makes  all 
males  aged  18  to  45  subject  to  State  mil- 
itary duty:  so  does  section  8519  of  the 
Mississippi  Code.  Both  these  provisions, 
approved  by  the  people  of  our  State, 
would  be  abolished  if  the  present  resolu- 
tion becomes  an  effective  constitutional 
amendment,  and  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi, even  if  they  opposed  the  consti- 
tutional amendment,  would  be  forced  to 
either  disband  the  National  Guard  or 


make  women  subject  to  the  same  mili- 
tary service  duties  as  men. 

A  similar  area  in  which  valid  laws  of 
my  State  would  be  abolished  and  voided 
is  that  of  police  duty.  Under  Mississippi 
Code,  section  8079  hazardous  duty  with 
the  MLssissippi  Highway  Patrol  is  limit- 
ed to  men.  This  provision  also  would  be 
rendered  null  and  void  by  the  present 
resolution. 

Another  \ital  area  in  which  the  pro- 
posed resolution  would  have  serious  bad 
effects  is  the  area  of  laws  regulating 
hours  and  working  conditions  of  women. 
The  sponsors  of  the  resolution  have  con- 
tended that  rather  than  allow  these  pro- 
tections for  our  women  workers  to  be 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional,  the 
State  legislatures  would  need  only  to  en- 
act the  same  protective  laws  for  men.  No 
labor  union  official  or  labor  lawyer  would 
ever  agree  that  this  could  be  done.  Laws 
protecting  women  from  exce.ssively  long 
hours  under  unsanitary  and  dangerous 
conditions  were  enacted  only  after  years 
of  struggle  in  the  State  legislatures 
of  this  country.  Extension  of  such  pro- 
tective legislation  to  men  is  highly  un- 
likely, as  Myra  Wolfgang,  vice  president 
of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
International  Union  of  the  AFL-CIO  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  an  honest  attempt  to  aid  and 
assist  women  in  gaining  equal  rights,  we 
must  not  foolishly  throw  away  most  of 
the  valuable  legislation  protecting  wom- 
en from  dangerous  working  conditions 
and  excessively  long  working  hours  which 
they  won  after  years  of  struggle. 

As  I  say,  the  trend,  the  fight,  has  all 
been  in  that  direction,  and  it  has  been  a 
long,  hard  row  to  hoe.  Now  to  sweep 
those  achievements  away  here,  with  a 
gesture,  through  a  resolution  which  I  re- 
spectfully say  has  not  been  fully  con- 
sidered from  a  practical  point  of  view,  is 
unthinkable  to  me. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  almost  the 
only  women  seeking  to  abolish  these  pro- 
tective laws  are  those  in  executive  and 
managerial  positions  who  contend  that 
laws  against  required  overtime  for  wom- 
en prevent  them  from  attaining  job  ad- 
vancement equal  to  men,  since  the  higher 
management  jobs  generally  require  ex- 
tremely long  hours  and  total  commit- 
ment of  time  and  energy. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  re- 
spect very  highly  the  ability  of  the  mil- 
lions of  women  in  this  country  who  have 
penetrating  minds  and  vision  and  imder- 
standing,  and  are  in  a  position  to  apply 
them  to  their  work  and  devote  them- 
selves primarily  to  those  functions.  No 
Member  of  this  body  has  benefited  more 
in  that  respect  in  his  official  duties  here 
than  I.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  the  assistance  of  several  young 
women  of  this  quality.  Since  I  ha%'e  be- 
come chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  we  have  had  lady  emplo\ee3 
engaged  in  important  research  work,  for 
example,  that  is  proving  highly  valuable, 
and  I  have  found  that  they  have  good 
judgment,  I  mention  those  llungs  just 
to  show  that  I  am  not,  on  the  basis  cf 
some  persosal  belief  or  theory,  opposed 
to  clearing  the  way  up  or  the  way  to  re- 
sponsibility for  women.  I  think  it  should 
be  encouraged.  But  there  is  no  such  thuig 
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as  absolute  sameness  anyway,  with  the 
physical,  and  most  significant,  the  psy- 
chological differences,  the  nervous  sys- 
tems and  everything  that  go  to  make  up 
the  better  species  of  the  human  race,  the 
female.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  ab- 
solute equality  between  things  that  are 
so  different  as  the  sexes,  and  the  same- 
ness that  is  attempted  to  be  legislated 
here  is  therefore  imrealistic  and  con- 
trary to  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  AFL-CIO  representative  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mrs.  Wolfgang, 
testified  that  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity  Commission  is  now  enforcing 
the  requirement  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  that  women  workers  seeking  over- 
time be  allowed  to  work  overtime  on  the 
same  basis  as  men,  any  State  laws  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Thus  it 
appears  that  a  remedy  already  exists  and 
is  open  to  women  who  feel  they  have  been 
denied  equal  opportunity  for  overtime 
work. 

Someone  here  in  the  Senate  should 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  women 
working  in  factories  and  shops  through- 
out this  Nation  and  their  continuing 
need  for  protective  labor  legislation. 
They  are  the  ones  whose  rights  would  be 
most  severely  impaired  if  all  State  laws 
protecting  women  from  long  hours, 
coerced  overtime,  heavy  lifting,  and  dan- 
gerous working  conditions  were  abol- 
ished. 

Taking  the  laws  of  my  own  State  as  an 
example,  numerous  such  statutes  would 
be  held  void  and  unenforceable,  includ- 
ing: section  6978,  requiring  special  State 
inspections  of  all  factories  and  canneries 
in  which  women  work;  section  6986, 
regulating  the  hours  which  women  may 
be  required  to  work  in  any  mill,  cannery, 
workshop,  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment.  Neither  this  law  nor  any 
other  Mississippi  law  prevents  women 
workers  in  Mississippi  who  have  so-called 
white  collar  positions,  and  who  wish  to 
work  overtime,  from  doing  so,  but  adop- 
tion of  the  present  resolution  would 
automatically  abolish  all  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislation  protecting  women  who  do 
physical  labor  in  the  mills  and  factories 
of  this  Nation,  which  is  unreasonable 
and  unconscionable,  and  the  Senate  must 
not  allow  it.  We  may  do  much  evil  in 
trying  to  do  a  little  good. 

A  third  area  of  the  present  law  which 
would  be  substantially  affected  by  the 
pending  resolution  is  separation  of  the 
sexes  In  certain  situations.  Taking  Mis- 
sissippi laws  as  an  example,  the  State 
constitutional  provision,  article  8,  section 
213-A,  and  statutory  provision,  Missis- 
sippi Code  section  6710,  which  provide  for 
a  separate  State  college  for  women,  who 
wish  to  attend  it,  would  be  abolished,  and 
all  women  students  would  be  forced  to 
attend  a  school  with  men  whether  they 
wished  to  or  not.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  enrollments  at  other  State  Institu- 
tions in  my  State  are  totally  without  re- 
gard to  sex,  and  that  no  State  Institution 
Is  limited  to  men  or  predominantly  male. 
I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  my 
State  we  have  the  privilege  of  having  the 
first  State  college  ever  established  by  law 
exclusively  for  women.  The  academic  and 
educational  virtues  of  separating  the 
sexes  voluntarily  are  well  known  and  I 


shall  not  elaborate  on  them  here  other 
than  to  deplore  the  dictating  and  regi- 
mentation of  a  society  which  abolishes 
and  denies  separate  education  for  women 
who  wish  it. 

The  Senate  recently  passed,  as  part  of 
S.  659,  the  Higher  Education  Act.  a  meas- 
ure requiring  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  women  and  forbidding  any 
discrimination  in  admissions  practices. 
Attached  to  that  bill  was  an  amendment 
specifically  approving  continuation  of 
certain  already  established  schools  limit- 
ed to  men  or  women,  which  the  present 
resolution  would  abolish  almost  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  education  bill 
approving  them.  That  the  Senate  should 
pass  such  contradictory  provisions,  back- 
to-back,  is  absurd,  and  illustrates  the 
lack  of  thouglit  and  umiecessary  haste 
with  which  the  present  resolution  has 
been  allowed  to  proceed. 

By  analogy,  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
whether  Federal  and  State  tax  exemp- 
tions to  religious  institutions  which  re- 
quire separation  of  the  sexes,  as  with 
priests  and  nuns,  would  be  constitutional 
under  the  proposed  resolution?  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  tax  exemptions  could 
no  longer  be  allowed. 

As  for  other  examples  of  separation  of 
the  sexes  which  woiild  be  held  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  present  resolution 
I  mention:  Mississippi  Code  sections 
3374-135,  4259,  and  7913,  which  require 
separate  accommodations  for  men  and 
women  in  State  prisons,  jails  and  penal 
farms,  and  section  1762-07,  requiring 
separate  accommodations  for  women 
juiors. 

Although  some  have  argued  that 
courts  would  still  allow  separate  rest 
rooms  based  on  the  right  to  privacy,  that 
right  is  a  relatively  new  one  in  terms  of 
constitutional  theory,  and  is  not  ex- 
plicitly spelled  out  in  the  Constitution 
at  all.  I  cite  this  as  an  illustration  that 
the  idea  of  absolute  sameness  is  just  not 
practical  for  the  sexes  under  the  plan 
of  natiu-e  and  the  plan  of  God.  There  is 
little  evidence  that  the  so-called  right  of 
privacy  would  prevail  over  the  specific 
language  of  this  equal  rights  resolution. 

Returning  to  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fect on  laws  of  my  owti  State,  other  use- 
ful and  reasonable  provisions  of  Missis- 
sippi law  which  would  also  be  abolished 
by  the  present  resolution  are:  section 
2559,  prohibiting  the  execution  of  a  fe- 
male convict  while  pregnant;  section  24, 
allowing  an  action  at  law  by  a  wife  to 
recover  her  husband's  gambling  losses: 
and  sections  3487,  3652,  7446,  7462,  and 
7529  which  establish  pensions  for  the 
widows  of  policemen,  firemen,  soldiers. 
State  employees,  and  others.  None  of  the 
foregoing  laws  could  be  upheld  and  the 
benefits  they  were  Intended  to  bestow 
on  loyal  wives  and  mothers  would  be 
swept  away  by  the  folly  of  Congress  in 
adopting  an  Ill-considered  resolution 
thinking  It  was  giving  rights  to  women 
when  it  was  actually  taking  them  away. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  other 
area  of  our  law  about  which  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  bad  effects  of  the  present 
resolution,  and  that  is  the  law  controll- 
ing families,  and  the  relations  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  mothers  and  fathers, 
parents  and  children. 


I  warn  all  Senators  now  that  If  they 
have  not  checked  the  laws  of  their 
States  on  these  .subjects  and  othens,  it 
is  highly  important  that  they  do  so:  be- 
cause when  tile  provisions  that  would  be 
swept  away  or  could  be  swept  away  by 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  are  col- 
lected. Senator.-  will  be  appalled.  I  know 
that  many  of  the  States  have  most  of  the 
laws  I  have  already  mentioned,  wuli 
some  variations,  and  I  know  that  all  tiie 
Stat.es  have  many  laws  within  this  gen- 
eral field.  Nearly  every  law  reguiatmc 
family  relation.vhips  would  be  affected  by 
this  resolution,  including  marriage,  and 
the  dissolution  thereof,  custody  and  sup- 
port of  children,  age  for  marriage,  ali- 
mony, and  so  forth.  Family  life  is  tlie 
ba.sis  of  our  society  and  any  proposal  be- 
fore Congress  promising  to  chanae  :t  a.-^ 
drastically  a.s  this  resolution  does  should 
be  considered  witli  great  care  and  cau- 
tion and  should  not  be  voted  on  wuh 
the  unseemly  haste  which  has  dominated 
consideration  both  here  m  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House,  and  I  urge  my  fellow 
S=n?.tor;  to  -.-.uic  before  rusliine  in  to 
change  the  fabric  of  our  society  m  such 
deep  and  lasting  ways 

Mr.  President,  we  know  by  experience 
how  the  i>eople  are  concerned  and 
aroused  when  we  dip  into  the  family 
life,  the  community  life,  the  .^^chool  life. 
the  religious  life,  and  all  the  things  that 
make  up  the  basic  principles  of  our  great 
society  which,  thank  God,  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  family,  and  family  life 

So  I  urge  a  warning  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen,  to  weigh  not  the  effects  of  this 
re.soluTion  m  some  election  and  not  tiif 
effects  of  this  resolution  as  to  how  it  may 
be  interpreted  by  .some  group,  but  how 
it  is  going  to  affect  and  change  the  \1tal 
elements,  the  basic  foundations  of  our 
society,  which  needs  strengthening:  and 
fortifying  and  support  m  its  basic  prin- 
ciples, instead  of  weakening  by  tr>'ing  to 
pass  a  law  that  would  sound  good  a.s  a 
matter  of  language  and  that  seems  to  be 
innocent,  but  which  cuts  at  the  very 
bases  of  our  society. 

These  differences  between  men  and 
women  that  are  so  fundamental  cannot 
be  legislated  away.  We  cannot  ignore 
these  differences,  and  we  cannot  chanee 
these  differences  through  legislation. 

There  are  fundamental,  primo;  dial  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women  which 
cannot  be  legislated  away,  and  if  wp 
voted  to  force  ourselves  by  law  to  ignore 
our  differences,  we  would  be  doing  a 
terrible  disservice  to  all  the  men  and 
women  of  America. 

Must  life  insurance  rates  be  as  high 
for  women  as  for  men  even  though  wom- 
en live  longer^  Must  young  women  wa:; 
until  the  same  age  as  young  men  to  reach 
their  majority  even  though  women  ma- 
ture faster  physically  and  therefore  emo- 
tionally? 

The  only  reasonable  action  now  open 
to  the  Senate  which  would  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  Insuring  equal  rights  to 
the  women  of  our  country  is  to  adopt 
the  amendments  to  the  present  re.solu- 
tlon  offered  by  Senator  Ervin.  exempting 
women  from  the  military  draft  and  rec- 
ognizing for  legal  purposes  the  basic 
physiological  and  functional  differences 
between  men  and  women  in  determining 
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V  hether  laws  requiring  different  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  are  unfairly 
discriminatory  or  simply  a  reasonable 
recognition  of  our  natural  and  abiding 
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thinlt  that  whenever  any  society  or 
y  government  fails  to  recognize  these 
and  abiding  differences  between 
nen  and  women,  that  nation  and  its 
s^  stem  of  laws  is  on  the  way  to  decay  and 
drcadence.  because  there  are  no  other 
st  ructures  of  society  upon  which  to  build 
ail  effective  government  that  protects 
b(  th  groups. 

Without  such  defining  amendments  as 
of  ered  by  Senator  Ervin,  coui'ts  would 
b«   left  almost  total  discretion  in  inter- 
pr  sting  the  constitutional  amendment. 
Such  unfettered  discretion  in  tne  courts 
decide  all  cases  involving  differences 
between  men  and  women  on  a  ca^e-by- 
basis   would   create   chaos   m    the 
courts,  and  a  power  and  an  cpportimity 
the  courts  do  not  want.  They  can- 
carry  it.  and   they  have   practical 
u^gment  enough  to  know  that. 

ongress  should  give  it.-;  guidance  to 
courts    by    establishmg    reasonable 
.^tahdards  for  interpretation  of  tiie  pro- 
posed  constitutional    amendment,   such 
he  standard  recognizing  pir/MOlogical 
tunctional  difference.-  in  the  amend- 
it  offered  by  Senator  Ervin. 

is    obvious    that   some   laws    must 
men  and  women  differently,  and 
the  stronLiest  arivoLiue.s  oi  the  equal 
Its   amendment  recognize   the   need 
legal  recognition  of  certain   differ- 
?s.    Laws    protectmg    tiie    rights    oi 
ikmg  women  during  pregnancy,  and 
^itablish  paternity  are  good  examples, 
conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
Senate  to  seriously  consider  and  to 
for  both  of  the  amendments  to  be 
by  Senator  Ervin  to  the  present 
on.   the  first   of   which  exempts 
ortien  from  the  military  draft,  which. 
,   is   an   absolute   nece.-j-itv.   and 
second  requiring  legal  recognition  of 
abiding  physiological  and  functional 
rences    between    men    and    women, 
rwise,  we  are  standing  m  the  realm 
'  intasy,  we  are  standing  on  fictitious 
groiind,  and  we  ^^ill  iind,  to  our  great 
that  we  are  destroying  the  basic 
fabric  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  foun- 
dati  )n  of  our  society. 

hank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
for  his  generosity  in  yieldmg  to  me. 
[  yield  the  floor. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
time? 

BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  jleld  my- 

iuch  time  as  I  may  require. 

istened  with  great  interest  to  the 

of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 

ssippi.  He  is  one  of  tlie  most  respon- 

and  conscientious  Members  of  this 

I  know  very  well  that  everv  word 

utters  comes  not  just  from  his  mouth 

Irom  his  heart  as  well.  I  make  the 

follo^^ing  rebuttal  w.th  that  premise  in 
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•ould  Uke.  nrst,  to  deal  with  the 

general  indictment — and  I  think 

wfs    a    benevolent   indictment    but, 

ertheless,  an  indictment — of  the  en- 

tjhrust  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 

a5  dehvered  by  the  Senator  from 

Mississippi;   and  then  I  will  deal  %1th 


tiie  specific  reference  that  both  he  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  made 
concerning   the  specific   amendment   to 
the  amendment,  which  is  now  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business,  the  amendment  of- 
fered relative  to  draft  and  combat  serv- 
ice, offered  by  my  good  f nend  from  North 
Carolina.  I  feel,  perhaps,  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  broad-based  indict- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missi.ssippi  is 
to  go  down  the  line  point  by  point.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  all 
of  the  infinite  detail  because  much  of 
the  argument,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  was  a  bit  redund- 
ant. But  let  me  talk  du'ectly  to  some  of 
the  specific   concerns  expressed  by   the 
Senator  from  MissLssippi. 

FranKly.  I  feel  that  these  are  legiti- 
niate  concerns  but  I  leel,  upon  close  re- 
flection and  careful  study  of  the  tme 
impact  of  the  amendment  and  the  broad- 
baoed  authority  de\eloppd,  that  the  con- 
cern legitimate  at  first  blush  dissipates 
and  indeed  disappears  in  toto. 

The  Senator  from  M^ssrssippi  was  con- 
cerned about  a  State  statute  relative  to 
police    trjices.    suggesting    that    if    this 
amendment  passed,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  strike  down  the  constitutionalitv  of 
.'^lississippi  statutes  relative  to  the  police. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  Mississippi,  but  most  police  forces  in 
this  countiv  today  have  women  in  them 
already,  Thero  i-   a  definite  need  for  po- 
licewomen. What  this  amendment  v. ould 
do  would  say  that  \\e  are  going  to  have 
to  let  women  risk  their  lives  wearing  the 
blue  uniform,  in  the  same  way  that  men 
rk-k   their  lives   wearing   the   blue   uni- 
form,   in   order    to    protect    society,    if 
women  who  are  qualified  wish   to"  join 
police  forces. 

Why  should  that  not  be  the  case?  Why 
■■houid  that  not  ce  the  ra.se  for  a  woman 
undercover  agent  m  a  metropolitan  po- 
lice force  to  have  her  family  protected 
with  the  same  kind  of  pension  benefits  as 
a  man  douig  the  same  work?  That  is 
what  we  are  deaimg  v.  ith. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  think  that  the  fear 
expres.sed  by  tiie  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi ignores  the  reality  of  life  today 
Women  are  wilimg  to  tiive  themselves  in 
order  to  protect  their  fellowman,  prop- 
erly, and  family.  That  is  wiiat  is  happen- 
ing now. 

Regarding  houi's  and  working  condi- 
tion.^, the  Senator  from  MissLssippi  ex- 
pressed concern  that  we  turn  the  clock 
back.  I  think  his  .-.pecific  concern  was 
expressed  as  exposuig  womanhood  in 
tnis  country  to  excessively  long  iiour.^ 
and  uiisafe  working  conditions.  I  would 
nope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missi.s5ippi.  or  any  other  Member 
of  thL-  body,  will  not  suggest  that  we 
should  subject  the  men  in  this  countrv 
to  excessively  long  hours  and  unsafe 
working  conditions. 

In  fact,  during  Qie  past  year,  we  passed 
a  major  piece  of  legislation  through  Con- 
gress designed  to  upgrade  the  safetv  and 
working  conditions  of  all  our  "work 
forces— not  just  women  but  also  men. 

Anyone  who  works  in  a  plant,  a  fac- 
tory, or  on  a  farm,  should  be  given  cer- 
tain safeguards  so  that  there  is  no  need- 
less loss  of  life  or  limb.  What  we  are  sug- 
gestmg   is   that   if   there   is   an   unsafe 
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working  condition  for  a  woman,  there  is 
also  an  unsafe  working  condition  for  a 
man;  that  if  certain  machinery  is  beine 
used  by  a  man.  women  who  are  qualified 
should  be  able  to  use  that  same  piece  of 
machinery.  We  are  not  trying  to  strike 
down  the  laws  which  tiy  to  protect  work- 
mg  women;  we  are  trying  to  expand  the 
laws  to  the  whole  of  the  work  force 

The  Senator,  unfortunately,  made  the 
Etatement^which  is  not  unique  from  his 
lips,  but  it  is  a  general  misconception-^ 
that  the  only  people  who  are  protesting 
equality  for  women  are  those  in  high 
executive  positions,  because  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  need  protecting. 

Let  me  say  that  it  would  not  be  accu- 
rate to  suggest  that  women  who  desire 
professional  carters  do  not  need  pro- 
tecting, because  they  do.  The  highest 
incidence  of  discrimination  exists  in  the 
area  wh-re  women  are  denied  the  full 
utilization  of  their  skills  and  their  in- 
tellects, cecan.se  of  arbitrarj-  and  out- 
dated quota.s  either  real  and  pubUshed  or 
equally  sinister,  unpublished  but  prac- 
ticed. 

An   infinitesimally   small    number   of 
women  are  permitted  to  enter  medical 
or  law  schools  in  this  countrv,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  average  woman  col- 
leae  entrant  has  higher  standards  intel- 
lectually   and    higher    grades    in    high 
school  than  the  average  man.  It  is  rather 
obvious  to  any  woman  who  has  tried  to 
gam  access  into  a  blue  ribbon  law  firm 
or  to  be  an  intern  at  a  major  hospital 
and  the  evidence  is  significant,  that  the 
cards    are    stacked    against    a    woman 
equally  .skilled  to  practice  medicine  or  to 
delend  a  client  before  the  bar  in  this 
country.  Some  States  even  go  so  far  as 
to  require  that  a  woman  who  wants  to  go 
into  business  must  first  go  to  court  to  get 
a  court  order  before  she  can  go  into  busi- 
ne.ss  for  herself.  Not  so  for  a  man 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi—and he  is  absolutely  right— that 
the  woman  who  wants  to  have  a  profes- 
sional   career   is   in   desperate   need   of 
protection.  But  it  does  not  stop  there 
There  are  those  who  work  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  wage  totem  pole  who  are 
equally  in  need  of  protection.  If  we  look 
at  the  work  force  across  the  board  it  is 
interesting— pei  haps  a  better  descriptive 
word  would  be  alarming— to  look  at  those 
women  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  graduate  and  have  a  4-year  college 
diploma  in  their  possession,  to  see  how 
fairly  they  are  compensated  in  the  work 
force.  Talk  about  equal  pay  for  equal 
v^ork.  Some  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
say.  T  am  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
but  I  am  not  for  equal  rights  for  women.' 
But  can  they  get  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  unless  the  women  who  work  in  the 
work  force  have  an  equal  chance  to  get 
an  equal  pay  check?  Look  at  the  facts.  A 
woman  with  a  college  degree  today  earns 
an  average  income  about  the  same  as  a 
man  who  has  had  an  8th  grade  educa- 
tion. That  is  a  fact^an  irrefutable  fact. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  weil-inten- 
tioned  laws  that  were  passed,  designed, 
I  think.  In  all  good  conscience,  to  pro- 
tect women  in  an  era  when  they  needed 
protecting  desperately,  just  as.  In  that 
era,  small  children  pushed  carts  filled 
with  spinning  material,  or  labored  in  the 
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fields — and  still  labor  in  the  fields,  un- 
fortunately— needed  protection.  I  am  not 
denying  that  when  these  measures  were 
passed  there  was  a  real  need.  The  enact- 
ment of  these  laws  was  a  positive  step. 
But  I  am  suggesting,  as  forcefully  as  I 
can,  that  in  this  day  and  age,  in  the  midst 
of  the  space  age,  not  the  dawning  of  the 
industrial  age,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
space  age,  these  laws  which  at  one  time 
v.ere  designed  and  did  in  fact  protect, 
are  now  discriminating  against  and  pun- 
ishing the  very  people  they  were  designed 
to  protect. 

How  can  I  say  that?  Let  me  mention 
the  specific  State  laws  that  have  been 
referred  to  in  our  committee  reports  and 
in  our  hearings  that  indeed  do,  in  fact, 
exist  today.  There  are  some  State  laws 
that  say  a  woman  cannot  hold  a  job  if 
she  is  required  to  lift  as  much  as  a  30- 
pound  weight,  even  once  during  an  8- 
hour  day,  one  30-pound  weight.  Some 
people  may  say  that  is  rather  reasonable 
and  why  should  a  woman  be  forced  to 
lift  a  30-poimd  weight?  Is  that  not  dan- 
gerous to  her  health  if  she  has  a  job 
where,  perhaps  every  hour  or  maybe  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  she  has  to  close  a 
machine  by  putting  a  30-pound  weight 
on  the  top  of  it?  Is  not  such  a  law  to 
her  own  best  interest? 

For  those  who  argue  that,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  be  consistent.  We 
ought  to  say  to  a  housewife  when  she 
goes  to  the  grocery  store  that  she  will 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  a  30-pound  bag 
of  groceries.  I  do  not  hear  any  Senator 
suggesting  that.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
shocked.  Some  of  these  grocery  bags 
weigh  30  poimds  and  more.  Yet,  there 
are  more  women  carrying  grocery  bags 
and  leaning  out  of  cars  and  endangering 
their  own  health  than  there  are  women 
working  in  the  factory  and  lifting  30- 
pound  weights. 

What  about  the  mother?  Fortunately. 
the  good  Lord  gave  us  a  boy  who  was 
really  a  boy  from  the  time  he  came  into 
the  world,  kicking  and  screaming.  At 
times  he  was  all  that  his  mother  could 
handle  and  all  that  his  father  could 
handle.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  get 
to  30  pounds.  No  one  is  suggesting  that 
my  wife,  the  child's  mother,  ought  to  be 
prohibited  from  carrying  a  30-pound 
child,  something  for  which  there  is  ver>- 
little  remuneration,  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
let  me  hasten  to  add. 

These  laws,  well  intentioned  as  they 
are,  deny  women  the  same  access  to  some 
of  the  more  lucrative  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. This  may  be  unintentional  but  it  is 
true.  Not  that  a  woman  should  not  have 
to  lift  30  pounds  or  maybe  move  a  150- 
pound  or  200-pound  refrigerator,  I  am 
net  suggesting  that.  But  I  am  saying  that 
I  have  seen  some  men  I  would  not  want  to 
trust  with  a  150-pound  or  200-pound  re- 
frigerator. Should  we  not  say  that  the 
weight  to  be  lifted  should  not  depend 
upon  the  sex  of  the  individual,  but  rather 
upon  the  strength  of  the  Individual? 
Some  women  are  capable  of  great 
strength,  and  some  women  are  not.  Some 
men  are  capable  of  great  strength  and 
some  men  are  not.  Let  us  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  Legal  rights  and 
responsibilities  should  turn  on  the  ability 


of  the  individual  and  not  the  sexual 
characteristics  the  individual  has. 

What  about  the  40-hour  limitation  by 
law?  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  de- 
scribed it  as  excessive  hours  of  work.  I 
do  not  want  the  women  of  this  countrj' 
exposed  to  excessive  hours  of  work,  nor 
the  men  either  for  tliat  matter.  However. 
let  us  look  specifically  at  State  x.  and  in- 
dead  there  is  more  than  one  State  x. 
which  has  a  law  that  says  that  no  wom- 
an shall  be  permitted  to  work  for  more 
than  40  hours  p-e-r-i-o-d.  end  of  statute. 

What  does  this  mean?  This  means  that 
even  if  that  woman  wants  to.  she  cannot 
work  overtime  and  get  time  and  a  half. 
It  means  that  even  if  they  are  ready  to 
kick  her  out  on  the  streets  because  she 
cannot  pay  the  rent,  she  cannot  work  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  and  get  double 
tim.e,  although  the  man  right  beside  her 
can. 

It  means  that  she  is  limited  to  40  hours 
a  week  and  she  will  never  move  up  into 
the  supervisory  personnel,  because  one 
does  not  get  there  unless  one  is  able  to 
work  more  than  40  hours  a  week.  An 
individual  cannot  supervise  a  farm,  a 
home,  or  anything  else  by  working  only 
40  hours  a  week.  By  passing  such  a 
statute,  the  State  is  saying  that  women 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  make  extra 
money  for  themselves  and  their  families 
and  will  be  precluded  from  holding  more 
responsible  and  more  lucrative  positions. 
Whether  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
statute  from  the  beginning,  who  is  to 
say?  However,  that  is  the  impact  today. 
Does  this  really  have  a  limited  impact 
on  the  professional  women  or  even  on  the 
women  who  work  as  electricians  or  as 
communication  workers?  I  wonder.  Mr. 
President.  If  we  really  look  at  where  the 
sociological  impact  of  this  kind  of  le?- 
islation  rests,  it  does  not  stop  at  the 
plant  gate. 

I  want  the  record  to  show,  well  inten- 
tioned as  these  statutes  are.  44  percent 
of  the  women  in  this  country  who  work 
are  the  sole  support  of  their  families. 

Some  say  that  if  we  give  women  equal 
work  and  pay,  a  lot  of  women  will  run 
out  and  work. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  recent  labor 
statistics  knows  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
women  out  there  already,  either  because 
they  want  to  or  have  to.  What  about 
those  who  are  denyino:  these  v.'omen  an 
opportunity  to  make  this  compensation? 
Who  bears  the  brunt  of  tWs  discrimina- 
tion? 

As  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago.  of  all 
the  women  who  work,  almost  half — 44 
percent  to  be  specific — as  of  the  last 
Labor  Department  census,  are  the  sole 
support  of  their  family  unit — 44  percent. 

So.  when  we  say  that  a  working  woman 
cannot  get  overtime,  that  a  working 
woman  cannot  get  double  time,  that  a 
working  woman  cannot  work  long 
enough  to  become  a  supervisor  or  a  man- 
ager, we  are  saying  that  the  children  for 
whom  she  is  the  sole  support  are  the 
ones  who  must  bear  the  burdens  and 
suffer  the  pains  of  this  discrimination. 

What  about  the  business  of  the  rest- 
rooms,  prisons,  and  dormitories?  Some 
say  that  we  will  have  to  send  the  little 
first  graders,  boys  and  girls,  to  the  potty 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  subscribe 


to  the  conditions  put  down  by  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  share  that  con- 
cern, although  perhaps  not  at  the  first 
grade  level,  but  a  little  later  on  if  that 
were  the  tiue  impact  of  the  a.-nendnient. 
Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  refer  to  college  dormi- 
tories, public  buildings,  and  school  build- 
ings. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
case  of  Griswold  against  Connecticut, 
which  pertains  to  the  constitutional  right 
of  privacy. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
Lt.vDiNG    Decisions    of    the    U.S.    Slvreme 

Court — Griswold  et  al.  v.  Connecticut, 

381   U£.  479   (1695) 

Thomas  I.  Emerson  argued  the  cause  for 
appellants.  With  him  on  the  brlels  was  Cath- 
erine G.  Roraback. 

Joseph  B.  Clark  argued  (he  cause  for  appel- 
lee. With  him  on  the  brief  was  Julius  Maretz. 

Briefs  of  amicj  curiae,  urging  reversal,  were 
filed  by  Whitney  North  Seymour  ai.d  Eleanor 
M.  Fox  for  Dr.  John  M.  Adams  et  al  :  by 
Morris  L.  Ernst,  Harriet  F.  Pilpe!  ai.d  Nancy 
F.  Wechsler  for  the  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration of  America,  Inc.;  by  Alfred  L.  Scan- 
Ion  for  the  Catholic  Council  on  ClvU  Liber- 
ties, and  by  Rliuda  H.  Karpatkm,  Melvin  L. 
Wulf  and  Jerome  E  Cajilan  for  the  Amerlr.au 
Civil  Liberties  Union  et  al. 

Mr,  Justice  DtjccL.^s  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Appellant  Griswold  Is  Executive  Director 
of  the  Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Coii- 
necticut.  Appellant  Buxton  is  a  licensed  phy- 
sician arid  a  prole^isor  at  t!ie  Yale  Medical 
School  who  served  as  Medical  Director  for  the 
League  at  it.-,  Center  m  New  Haven — a  center 
open  and  operating  from  November  1  to  No- 
vember 10,  1961.  when  appellants  were  ar- 
rebf.d. 

They  gave  informatiou.  Instruction,  and 
medical  advice  to  married  persons  as  to  the 
means  of  preventii:ig  conception.  They  ex- 
amined tl-e  Wife  and  proscribed  the  best  con- 
traceptive device  or  material  for  her  use.  Fees 
were  usually  charged,  altiiough  some  couples 
were  .serviced  free. 

The  statutes  whose  constitutionality  Is 
involved  in  this  appeal  are  ?§  53-32  and  54- 
190  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut 
(1958  rev,).  Tlie  former  provides: 

"Any  person  who  uses  any  drug,  medicinal 
article  or  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting conception  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  dollar?  or  imprisoned  not  less  than 
sixty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  or  be  both 
fined  and  imprisoned." 

Section  54-196  provides: 

■'.'Vny  person  who  assists,  abets,  counsels, 
causes,  hires  cr  commands  another  to  com- 
nalt  any  offense  may  be  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished as  if  he  were  the  principal   offender." 

The  appellants  were  found  guilty  as  acces- 
sories and  fined  $100  each,  against  the  claim 
that  the  accessory  statute  as  so  applied  vio- 
lated the  Fourteenth  Amendment  The  Apel- 
late Division  of  the  Circuit  Cour'  affirmed 
The  Supreme  Co\irt  of  Errors  a^.rmed  tliat 
Judgment.  151  Conn.  644.  200  A  2d  479.  We 
noted  probable  jurisdiction.  379  U.S.  926. 

We  think  that  appellants  have  standing 
to  raise  the  constitutional  r:phts  of  the  mar- 
ried people  with  whom  they  had  a  pri:ifes- 
sional  relatio:ishlp.  Tilcston  v.  Ullman,  318 
U.S.  44,  Is  different,  for  there  the  plaintiff 
seeking  to  represent  others  asked  for  a  d<-- 
claratory  Judgment.  In  that  situation  we 
thought  that  the  requirements  of  standing 
should  be  strict,  leet  the  standards  of  "ca,-e 
or  controversy"  in  Article  III  of  the  Consti- 
tution become  blurred  Here  those  doubts  are 
removed  by  reason  of  a  criminal  conviction 
for  serving  married  couples  in  violation  of  an 
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uiding-ana-abetting   statute.    Certainly    the 

.  jhould  have  standing  to  assert  that 

offense  which  he  Is  charged  with  asslst- 

Is  not,  or  cannot  constitutionally  be.  a 

me. 

This  case  is  more  akin  to  Truax  v.  Raich., 
U.S.  33,  where  an  employee  was  permitted 
assert  the  rights  of  his  employer;  to  Pierce 
Society  of  S-.sters.  268  U.S.  510,  where  the 
ners  of   private  schools   were  entitled   to 
'  the  rights  of  potential  pupils  and  their 
nts:  and  to  Barrows  v.  Jackson,  346  U.S. 
where   a   white   defendant,   party   to   a 
rikciaily  restrictive  covenant,  who  was  being 
ed    for   damages    by    the    covenantors    be- 
she  had  conveyed  her  property  to  Ne- 
■oes,  was  allowed  to  raise  the  issue  that  en- 
forcement of  the  covenant  violated  the  rights 
prospective  Negro  purchasers  to  equal  pro- 
nion,  although  no  Negro  was  a  partv  to  the 
t    •--■      -  —       •      — — '~   — 
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And  see  Meyer  v.  Nebraska.  262  US.  390; 
ler   v.    Board   of  Education,   342   US    485; 
ACP  v.  Alabama.  357  US.  449;  SAACP  v 
tton,  371  US.  415.  The  rights  of  husband 
wife,  pressed  here  are  likely  to  be  diluted 
adversely  affected  unless  those  rights  are 
ccjnsidered  in  a  suit  involving  those  who  have 
s  kind  of  confidential   relation  to  them 
Coming  to  the  merits,  we  are  met  with  a 
"e   range   of   questions   that   implicate   to 
Due  Process  Clause  of   the  Fourteenth 
t.  Overtones  of  some  arguments 
St;  that  Lochner  v.  tieu  York,  198  US 
should  be  our  guide.  But  we  decline  that 
itatlon  as  we  did  in  West  Coait  Hotel  Co 
Parrish.  300  US.   379:    Olsen  v.  Nebraska. 
U.S.  236;  Lincoln  Union  v.  Northwestern 

335  U.S.  525;   WiUiams07i  v.  Lee  Optical 
348  US.  483,  Giboney  v.  Empire  Storage 

336  U.S.  490    We  do  not  sit  as  a  super 
slature   to  determine  the  wisdom,   need. 

propriety  of  laws  that  touch  economic 
'ems,  business  affairs,  or  social  condl- 
3.  This  law.  however,  operates  directly  on 
intimate  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
their  physician's  role  in  one  aspect  of 
relation. 

.e  association  of  people  is  not  nientto:'.ed 
e  Constitution  nor  m  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
right  to  educate  a  child  in  a  school  of 
parents'  choice— whether  public  or  pri- 
or   parochial — Is   also    not    mentioned. 
is  the  right  to  study  any  particular  sub- 
or  any  foreign  language.  Yet  the  First 
ment  has  been  construed  to  Include 
n  of  those  rlghta. 

Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  supra,  the 
to  educate  one's  children  aa  one  chooses 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  force 
1  he   First   and   Fourteenth   Amendments. 
\'feyeT  v,  Nebraska,  supra,  the  same  dig- 
is  given  the  right  to  study  the  German 
In  a  private  school.  In  other  words. 
State    may    not.    consistently    with    the 
of  the  First  Ajnendment,  contract  the 
rum  of  available  knowledge.  The  right 
f:  eedom  of  speech  and  press  includes  not 
the  right  to  utter  or  to  print,  but  the 
to  distribute,  the  right  to  receive,  the 
to  read   lyfartin  v.  Struthers.  319  U.S. 
143)  and  freedom  of  Inquiry,  freedom  of 
:"t,  and  freedom  to  teach  (see  Wiernan 
jdegraff.  344  U.S.  183.  195)— Indeed  the 
of  the  entire  university  community. 
V.  New  Hampshire.  354  US    234.  249 - 
261-263;    Barenblatt   v.    United   States. 
S.  109    112:  Baggett  v.  Bullitt.  377  US 
169   Without  those  peripheral  rights  the 
rights  would  be  less  secure.  And  so 
rsafflrm  the  principle  of  the  Pierce  and 
.'  feyer  cases. 
NAACP  V.  Alabama,  357  U.S.  449,  462. 
'otected  the  "freedom  to  associate  and 
In  one's  aasoclatlons,"  noting   that 
of  association  was  a  peripheral  First 
right.  Disclosure  of  membership 
a  constitutionally  valid  association. 
was  Invalid  "as  entailing  the  Ukell- 
of  a  substantial  restraint  upon  the  ex- 
by  petitioner's  members  of  their  right 
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to    freedom   of   association."   Ibid.   In   other 
words,  the  First  Amendment  has  a  penum- 
bra where  privacy  is  protected  from  govern- 
mental  intrusion.   In   like  context,   we  have 
protected    forms    of    "association"    that   are 
not  political  in  the  customary  sense  but  per- 
tain to  the  social,  legal,  and  economic  bene- 
fit of  the  members.  NAACP  v    Button,  371 
US     415,    430^-131     In    Schuare   v.   Board   of 
Bar  Eiaminers.  353  US    232.  we  held  it  not 
permissible   to   bar   a   lawyer   from   practice. 
because  he  had  once  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist    Party     The    man's    "association 
with  that  Partv"  was  not  shown  to  be  -any- 
thing more  than  a  political  faith  in  a  polit- 
ical party"  iid  .  at  244)   and  was  not  action 
of  a  kind  proving  bad  moral  character    Id 
at  245-246. 

Those  case.s  Involved  more  than  the  "right 
of  assembly"-  a  right  that  extends  to  all  ir- 
respective of  their  race  or  Ideology,-  De.longe 
v.  Oregon,  299  US.  353,  The  right  of  "asso- 
ciation." like  the  right  of  belief  i  Board  of 
Education  v.  Ba-nette.  319  U.S.  624  i  ,  Is  more 
than  the  right  to  attend  a  meeting;  "it  in- 
cludes the  right  to  expre.^s  one's  attitude.s  or 
philosophies  by  membership  in  a  sroup  or 
by  affiliation  with  It  or  bv  other  lawful 
means.  Association  In  that  context  is  a  form 
of  expression  of  opinion;  and  while  It  is  not 
expressly  included  In  the  First  Amendment 
Its  existence  Is  necessary  In  making  the  ex- 
press guarantees  fully  meaningful. 

The  foregoing  ca5<'s   .suggest   that  specific 
guaj-antees  in  the  Biil  of  Rights  have  penum- 
bras, formed  by  emanations  from  tho.=e  guar- 
antees   that    help   give   them    life   and  "sub- 
stance. See  Poe  v    U'lnrin.  367  US,  497.  516- 
522  (dissenting  opinion).  Various  guarantees 
create  zones  of  privacy    Tlie  right' of  associ- 
ation contained  In  the  penumbra  of  the  First 
Amendment   is   one,   a.s   we   have   seen.   The 
Third  Amendment  In  its  prohibition  against 
the  quartering  of  .soldiers  "in  any  house"  in 
time   of   peace   without   the  consent   of  the 
owner  is  another  facet  of  that  privacy.  The 
Fourth    Amendment    explicitly    affirms    the 
"right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  "The  Fifth 
Amendment  in  its  Self-Incnmlnation  Clause 
enables  the  citizen  to  create  a  zone  of  pri- 
vacy which  government  may  not   force  him 
to   surrender   to    his   detriment.    The   Ninth 
Amendment  provides:   "The  enumeration  in 
the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  denv  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people.  ' 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  .Amendments  were 
described  in  Boyd  v  United  States.  116  U.S. 
616.  630.  as  protection  agaln.-t  all  govern- 
mental Invasions  "of  the  .sanctity  of  a  man's 
home  and  the  privacies  of  iife,"*  We  recently 
referred  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367  US  643.  656. 
to  the  Fourth  .Amendment  as  creating  a 
"right  to  privacy,  no  less  important  than  any 
other  right  carefully  and  particularly  re- 
served to  the  people."  See  Beaney,  Tlie  Con- 
stitutional Right  to  Privacy,  1962  Sup  Ct 
Rev,  212;  Grtswold,  The  Right  to  be  Let 
Alone.  55  Nw.  U,L,  Rev.  216   (i960). 

We  have  had  many  controversies  over  these 
penumbral  rights  of  "prlvacv  and  repose." 
See,  eg  .  Breard  v  Alexandria.  341  US  622. 
626.  644;  Public  Utilities  Comm'n  v.  PoUak'. 
343  US.  451;  Monroe  v.  Pape.  365  US.  167; 
Lama  v.  New  York,  370  US,  139:  Frank  :•' 
Maryland.  359  US  360:  Skinner  v  Oklahoma. 
316  U.S.  535.  541  These  ca.ses  bear  witness 
that  the  right  of  privacy  which  presses  for 
recognition  here  is  a  legitimate  one 

The  present  case,  then,  concerns  a  rela- 
tionship lying  within  the  zone  of  privacy 
created  by  several  fundamental  constitu- 
tional gruarantees.  And  it  concerns  a  law 
which,  in  forbidding  the  use  of  contracep- 
tives rather  than  regulating  their  manufac- 
ture or  sale,  seeks  to  achieve  its  goals  by 
means  having  a  maximum  destructive  im 
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pact  upon  that  relationship.  Such  a  law 
cannot  stand  in  light  of  the  familiar  princi 
Pie,  so  often  applied  by  this  Court,  that  a 
'  governmental  purpose  to  control  or  prevent 
activities  constitutlonaUy  subject  to  state 
regulation  may  not  be  achieved  by  means 
which  sweep  unnecessarily  broedlv  and 
thereby  invade  the  area  of  protected  free 
doms."  NAACP  V.  Alabama.  377  U.S.  288  307* 
Would  we  allow  the  police  to  search  the 
sacred  precincts  of  marital  bedrooms  for  tell- 
tale  signs  of  the  use  of  contraceptives''  The 
very  idea  Is  repulsive  to  the  notions  of 
privacy  surrounding  the  marriage  relatlon- 

We  deal  with  a  right  of  privacy  older  than 
the  Bill  of  Rights— older  than  our  political 
parties,  older  than  our  school  system  Mar 
rlage  is  a  coming  together  for  better  or  for 
worse,  hopefully  enduring,  and  intimate  to 
the  degree  of  being  sacred.  It  is  an  associa- 
tion that  promotes  a  way  of  life,  not  causes- 
a  harmony  in  living,  not  political  faiths-  "a 
bilateral  loyalty,  not  commercial  or  soc'lal 
projects.  Yet  it  Is  an  association  for  as  noble 
a  purpose  as  any  involved  in  our  orior 
decisions. 

XT„     ,  ^  Reversed. 

MR  Justice  Goldberg,  whom  The  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Brenna.v  Join  con- 
curring. ' 

I  agree  with  the  Court  that  Connecticut's 
birth-control     law     unconstitutionally     in- 
trudes upon  the  right  of  marital  privacy  and 
I  Join  in  Its  opinion  and  Judgment.  Although 
I    have    not    accepted    the    view   that    "due 
process"  as  used  In  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment   Incorporates    all    of    the    first    eight 
Amendments  (see  my  concurring  opinion  in 
Poinfer  v    Tesas,  380  U.S.  400,  410.  and  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
In  Cohen  v.  Hurley,  366  U.S.  117.  154)    I  do 
agree   that    the   concept   of   liberty   protects 
those  personal  rights  that  are  fundamental 
and  Is  not  confined  to  the  specific  terms  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  My  conclusion  that  the 
concept  of  liberty  Is  not  so  restricted  and 
that   It  embraces  the  right  of  marital  pri- 
vacy  though   that  right   is   not   mentioned 
explicitly  In  the  Constitution'  is  supported 
both  by  numerous  decisions  of  this  Court 
referred  to  in  the  Court's  opinion    and  by 
the    language    and    history    of    the    Ninth 
Amendment.  In  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  right  of  marital  privacy  Is  protected    as 
being  within  the  protected  penumbra  of  spe- 
cific guarantees  of  the  Bill   of  Rights    the 
Court  refers  to  the  Ninth  Amendment,  ante 
at  484.  I  add  these  words  to  emphasize  the 
relevance  of  that  Amendment  to  the  Court's 
holding. 

The  Court  stated  many  years  ago  that  the 
Due  Process  Clause  protects  those  liberties 
that  are  'so  rooted  in  the  traditions  and 
conscience  of  our  people  as  to  be  ranked  as 
fundamental."  Snyder  v.  Massachusetts,  291 
U.S.  97,  105.  In  Gitlow  v.  New  York,  268  U  S 
652,  666,  the  Court  said: 

'For  present  purposes  we  mav  and  do  as- 
sume that  freedom  of  speech"  and  of  the 
press— which  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  from  abridgment  bv  Congress- 
are  among  the  fundamental  personal  rights 
and  'liberties'  protected  bv  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  from 
impairment  by  the  States."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

And.  in  Mryer  v.  Nebraska.  262  U.S.  390. 
399.  the  Court,  referring  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  stated: 

"WhUe  this  Court  has  not  attempted  to 
define  with  exactness  the  liberty  thus  guar- 
anteed, the  term  has  received  much  con- 
sideration and  some  of  the  included  things 
have  been  definitely  stated.  Without  doubt, 
it  denotes  not  merely  freedom  from  bodily 
restraint  but  also  [for  example.]  the  right 
.  .  to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring  up 
children.  ..." 

This  Court.  In  a  series  of  decisions,  has 
held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  ab- 
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sorbs  and  applies  to  the  States  those  spe- 
cifics of  the  first  eight  amendments  which 
express  fundamental  personal  rights.-  The 
language  and  history  of  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment reveal  that  the  Pramers  of  the  Consti- 
tution believed  that  there  are  additional 
funda.Tiental  rights,  protected  from  govern- 
mental infringement,  which  exist  alongside 
those  fundamental  rights  specifically  men- 
tioned In  the  first  eight  constitutional 
amendments. 

The  Ninth  Amendment  reads.  "The  enu- 
meration In  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people."  The 
Amendment  Is  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
James  Madison.  It  was  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress by  him  and  passed  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate with  little  or  no  debate  and  virtually 
no  change  in  language.  It  was  proffered  to 
qiuet  expressed  fears  that  a  bill  of  specifically 
enumerated  rights '  could  not  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  all  essential  rights  and  that 
the  specific  mention  of  certain  rights  would 
be  interpreted  as  a  denial  that  others  were 
protected.* 

In  presenting  the  proposed  Amendment. 
Madison  said: 

"It  has  been  objected  also  against  a  bill 
of  rights,  that,  by  enumerating  particular  ex- 
ceptions to  the  grant  of  power.  It  would  dis- 
parage those  rights  which  were  not  placed  In 
that  enumeration;  and  It  might  follow  by 
implication,  that  those  rights  which  were  not 
singled  out.  were  intended  to  be  assigned 
Into  the  hands  of  the  General  Government, 
and  were  consequently  Insecure.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  plausible  arguments  I  have  ever 
heard  urged  against  the  adml-sion  of  a  bill  of 
rights  into  this  system:  but.  I  conceive,  that 
1;  may  be  guarded  against.  I  have  attempted 
it.  as  gentlemen  may  see  by  turning  to  the 
la-^t  clause  of  the  fourth  resolution  [the 
Ninth  Amendment)."  I  Annals  of  Congress 
439  (Gales  and  Seaton  ed.  1834). 

Mr  Justice  Story  wrote  of  this  argument 
against  a  bill  of  rights  and  the  meaning  of 
the  Ninth  Amendment: 

"In  regard  to  .  .  .  |a]  suggestion,  that  the 
affirmance  of  certain  rights  might  disparage 
others,  or  might  lead  to  argumentative  Im- 
plications In  favor  of  other  powers.  It  might 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  cours€^f  rea- 
soning could  never  be  sustained  upon  any 
solid  basis.  .  .  .  But  a  conclusive  answer  is, 
that  such  an  attempt  may  be  Interdicted  (as 
It  has  been)  by  a  positive  declaration  In  such 
a  bill  of  rights  that  the  enumeration  of  cer- 
tain rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
difparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  II 
Story.  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  626-627  (5th  ed.  1891). 
He  further  stated,  referring  to  the  Ninth 
Amendment: 

"This  clause  was  manifestly  Introduced  to 
prevent  any  perverse  or  ingenious  misapplica- 
tion of  the  well-known  maxim,  that  an  af- 
firmation in  particular  cases  implies  a  nega- 
tion in  all  others;  and  e  converso,  thSt  a 
negation  in  particular  cases  Implies  an  af- 
firmation In  all  others."  Id.,  at  651. 

These  statements  of  Madison  and  Story 
make  clear  that  the  Framers  did  not  Intend 
that  the  first  eight  amendments  be  construed 
to  exhaust  the  basic  and  fundamental  rights 
which  the  Constitution  guaranteed  to,  the 
people.' 

While  this  Court  has  had  little  occasion  to 
Interpret  the  Ninth  Amendment,'  "[Ijt  can- 
not be  presumed  that  any  clause  In  the  con- 
stitution is  Intended  to  be  without  effect." 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137,  174.  In 
Interpreting  the  Constitution,  "real  effect 
should  be  given  to  all  the  words  It  uses." 
Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  52.  151.  The 
Ninth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  may 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a  recent  discovery 
and  may  be  forgotten  by  others,  but  since 
1791  It  has  been  a  basic  part  of  the  Constltu- 
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tlon  which  we  are  sworn  to  uphold.  To  hold 
that  a  right  so  basic  and  fundamental  and 
so  deep-rooted  in  our  society  as  the  right  of 
privacy  In  marriage  may  be  Infringed  because 
that    right    is    not    guaranteed    in    so   many 
words  by  the  first  eight  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  is  to  Ignore  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment  and   to   give   it   no   effect   whatsoever. 
Moreover,  a  Judicial   construction  that  this 
fundamental  right  is  not  protected  by  the 
Constitution  because  It  Is  not  mentioned  in 
explicit  terms  by  one  of  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments or  elsewhere  in  the  Constitution  would 
violate   .^the      Ninth      Amendment,      which 
specifically  states  that   "|t]he  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people."  (Emphasis  added.) 
A    dissenting    opinion    suggests    that    my 
interpretation    of    the    Ninth    Amendment 
somehow    "broadenls]    the    jxswers    of    this 
Court."  Post,  at  520.  With  all  due  respect, 
I  believe  that  It  misses  the  Import  of  what 
I  am  saying    I  do  not  take  the  position  of 
my  Brother  Black  in  his  dissent  in  Adamson 
v.  California.  332  U.S.  46.  68.  that  the  entire 
Bill  of  Rights  is  incorporated  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  the  Ninth  Amendment  is  applied 
against  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth.  Nor  do 
I  mean  to  state  that  the  Ninth  Amendment 
constitutes  an  Independent  source  of  rights 
protected  from  infringement   by  either  the 
States  or  the  Federal   Government.  Rather, 
the  Ninth  Amendment  shows  a  belief  of  the 
Constitution's    authors    that    fundamental 
rights  exist  that  are  not  expressly  enumerated 
In  the  first  eight  amendments  and  an  Intent 
that  the  list  of  rights  included  there  not  be 
deemed  exhaustive.  As  any  student  of  this 
Court's  opinions  knows,  this  Court  has  held, 
often  unanimously,  that  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  protect  certain  funda- 
mental personal  liberties  from  abridgement 
by   the  Federal   Crovernment   or  the  States. 
See.   e.g..    Boiling   v.    Sharpe,   347   U.S.   497; 
Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.S.  500; 
Kent   V.    Dulles.    357   U.S.    116;    Cantwell   v. 
Connecticut,   310  U.S.   296:    NAACP   v.   Ala- 
bama. 357  U.S.  449:    Gideon  r.   Wainwright, 
372  U.S.  335;   New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sulli- 
van,   376   U.S.   254.    The   Ninth    Amendment 
simply  shows  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution's 
authors    that    cyther    fundamental    personal 
rights  should  not  be  denied  such  protection 
or  disparaged  in  any  other  way  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  specifically  listed  in  the 
first  eight  constitutional  amendments    I  do 
not  see  how  this  broadens  the  authority  of 
the  Ccurt;  rather  it  serves  to  support  what 
this    Coi'rt    has    been    doing    in    protecting 
fundamental  rights. 

Nor  am  I  turning  somersaults  with  his- 
tory In  arguing  that  the  Ninth  Amendment 
i.s  relevant  In  a  case  dealing  with  a  State's 
Infringement  of  a  fundamental  right.  While 
the  Ninth  .Amendment — and  Indeed  the  en- 
tire Bill  of  Rights — originally  concerned  re- 
strictions upon  federal  power,  the  subse- 
quently enacted  Fourteenth  Amendment 
prohibits  the  States  as  well  from  abridging 
fundamental  personal  liberties.  And.  the 
Ninth  Amendment.  In  Indicating  that  not  all 
such  liberties  are  specifically  mentioned  In 
the  first  eight  amendments.  Is  surely  rele- 
vant in  show-ing  the  existence  of  other  fun- 
damental personal  rights,  now  protected  from 
state,  as  well  as  federal,  infringement.  In 
sum.  the  Ninth  Amendment  simply  lends 
strong  support  to  the  view  that  the  "lib- 
erty" protected  by  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  from  infringement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cr  the  States  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  rights  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  first  eight  amendments.  Cf.  United 
Public  Works  v.  Mitchell,  330  U.S.  75,  94-95. 
In  determining  which  rights  are  funda- 
mental. Judges  are  not  left  at  large  to  decide 
cases  In  light  of  their  personal  and  private 
notions.  Rather,  they  must  look  to  the  "tra- 
ditions  and    [collective]    conscience  of  our 


people  "  to  determine  whether  a  principle  is 
"so  rooted  (there]  ..  as  to  be  ranked  as 
fundamental."  Snyder  v,  Massachuietts.  291 
U,S,  97,  105  The  inquiry  is  w-hether  a  right 
involved  "is  of  svich  a  character  that  it  can- 
not be  denied  without  violating  those  'fun- 
damental principles  of  liberty  and  Justice 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  our  civil  and  polit- 
ical Institutions'  .  ,  ."  Powell  v.  Alabama.  287 
US  45.  67  'Liberty"  also  "gains  content  from 
the  emanations  of  .  .  .  specific  [constitu- 
tional] guarantees"  and  'from  experience 
with  the  requlr-^ments  of  a  free  si^ciety."  Poe 
V.  Ullman.  367  US  497.  517  (dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Mr   Justice  Douglas)  ■ 

I  agree  fully  with  tlie  Court  that,  applying 
these  tests,  the  right  of  privacy  is  a  funda- 
mental personal  right,  emanating  "from  the 
totality  of  the  constitutional  scheme  under 
which  we  live,"  Id.,  at  521  Mr,  Justice  Bran- 
dels.  disse:iiing  in  Olvfteari  v  United  States, 
277  US,  438,  478,  comprehensively  summa- 
rized the  principles  uMderlying  the  Constitu- 
tion's guarantees  of  privacy: 

"The  protection  guaranteed  by  the  [Fourth 
and  Fifth]  Amendments  is  much  broader  in 
scope.  The  makers  of  our  Constitution  under- 
took to  secure  conditions  favorable  t,'>  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  They  recognized  the 
significance  of  man's  spiritual  natur--,  of  his 
feelings  and  of  his  Intellect  They  knew  that 
only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure  and  satis- 
factions of  life  are  to  be  found  in  material 
things  They  sougi'.t  to  protect  Americans  in 
their  beliefs,  their  thought.^,  their  emotions 
and  their  sensations.  They  conferred,  as 
against  the  Government,  the  right  to  be  let 
alone— the  most  cDmprehensive  of  rights  and 
the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men," 

The  Connecticut  statutes  here  involved 
deal  with  a  particularly  important  and  sensi- 
tive area  of  privacy — that  of  the  marital  re- 
lation and  the  marital  home.  This  C-ourt  rec- 
ognized in  Meyer  \  Nebraska,  supra,  that 
the  right  "to  marry,  establish  a  home  and 
bring  up  children  '  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  262  U  S  .  at  399  In  Pierce  v  So- 
ciety of  Ststers.  268  US  510,  the  Court  lield 
unconstitutional  an  Oregon  Act  which  for- 
bade parents  from  sending  their  children  to 
private  schools  because  such  an  act  "unrea- 
sonably interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents 
and  guardians  to  direct  the  upbringing  and 
education  of  children  under  their  control  " 
268  US,,  at  534-535  As  this  Court  said  in 
Prince  v  Massachusetts  321  US  158,  at  166. 
the  Meyer  and  Pie'ce  decisions  "have  re- 
spected the  private  realm  of  family  life  w  l-iich 
the  state  cannot  eruer,"" 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Jisiicf  Harlan's  state- 
ment in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Poe  v, 
Ullman.  367  U,S,  497.  551-552:  'Certainly 
the  safeguarding  of  the  home  does  not  fol- 
low merely  from  the  sanctity  of  property 
rights.  The  home  derives  its  pre-eminence  as 
the  seat  of  family  life.  And  the  integrity  of 
that  life  Is  something  so  fundamental  that  it 
has  been  found  to  draw  to  its  projection  the 
principles  of  more  than  one  explicitly  granted 
Constitutional  right,  ...  Of  thlls  w-hole 
'private  realm  of  family  life'  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  is  more  private  or  more  inti- 
mate than  a  husband  and  wife's  marital 
relations." 

The  entire  fabric  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  purposes  that  clearly  underlie  iis  specific 
guarantees  demonsirate  iliat  the  rights  to 
marital  privacy  and  to  marry  and  raise  a 
family  are  of  similar  order  and  magnitude 
as  the  fundamental  rights  specifically  pro- 
tected. 

Although  the  Constitution  d'.es  not  speak 
In  so  many  words  of  the  right  of  privacy  in 
marriage.  I  cannot  believe  that  It  offers  these 
fundamental  rights  no  protection.  The  fact 
that  no  particular  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution explicitly  forbids  the  State  from  dis- 
rupting the  traditional  relation  of  the 
family — a  relation  as  old  and  as  fundamental 
as  our  entire  civilization— surely  does  not 
show   that   the   Government   was  meant   to 
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ha,-e  the  po*er  to  do  so.  Raiher,  as  the 
Nl  ith  Amendment  expressly  recognizes, 
re  Eire  rundamenial  personal  rights  such 
this  one,  which  are  protected  from  abridg- 
ment by  the  Government  though  not  spe- 
cally  mentioned  In  the  Constitution. 
i.Iy  Brother  Stewart,  while  characterizing 
Connecticut  birth  control  law  as  "an 
uiifcommonly  silly  law."  pos'.  at  527.  would 
'eriheless  let  it  stand  on  the  ground  that 
3  not  for  the  courts  to  "  'substitute  their 
ai  and  economic  beliefs  for  the  judgment 
legislative  bodies,  who  are  elected  to  paos 
s.'  ■■  Post,  at  528.  Elsewhere,  I  have  st,ated 
t  •■[wihlle  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
that  .  .  .  'a  .  .  .  State  may  .  .  . 
e  as  a  laboratory;  and  try  novel  social 
economic  experli.ients.'  Neu  State  Ice  Co. 
liebmann.  285  U.S.  2G2.  280,  311  i  dissent- 
opinion),  I  do  not  believe  that  this  In- 
ildes  the  power  to  experiment  with  the 
idaraental  liberties  of  citizens  ,  .  ."  •  The 
;  cf  the  dissenters'  views  is  that  it  would 
mlt  such  experimentation  by  the  States 
the  area  of  the  fundamental  personal 
ts  of  Its  citizens.  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
istitutlon  grants  such  power  either  to  the 
tes  or  to  the  Federal  Governmetj.:. 
'  The  logic  of  the  dissents  would  sanction 
or  Slate  legislation  that  seems  to  me 
n  more  plainly  unconstitutional  than  the 
ute  before  us.  Surely  the  Government, 
a  showing  of  a  compelling  subordl- 
Ing  state  Interest,  could  not  decree  that 
husbands  and  wives  must  be  sterilized 
two  children  have  been  born  to  them. 
;  by  their  reasoning  such  an  Invasion  of 
rltal  privacy  would  not  be  subject  to 
stltutlonal  challenge  because,  while  It 
Ikht  be  "silly, "  no  provision  of  the  Con- 
-utlon  specifically  prevents  the  Govern- 
m^it  from  curtailing  the  marital  right  to 
children  and  raise  a  family.  'While  It  may 
some  of  my  Brethren  that  the  Court 
to<^ay  holds  that  the  Constitution  protects 
right  of  marital  privacy,  in  my  view  it  is 
more  shocking  to  believe  that  the  per- 
soital  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
not  include  protection  against  such 
limitation  of  family  size,  which 
It  complete  variance  with  our  constltu- 
concepts.  Yet,  if  upon  a  showing  of  a 
basis  of  rationality,  a  law  outlawing 
luntary  birth  control  by  married  persons 
alld,  then,  by  the  same  reasoning,  a  law 
Irlng  compulsory  birth  control  also  would 
to  be  valid.  In  my  view,  however,  both 
of  law  would  unjustifiably  intrude 
rights  of  marital  privacy  which  are 
stltutlonally  protected. 

a  long  series  of  cases  this  Court  has 
d  that  where  fundamental  personal  llber- 
are  Involved,  they  may  not  be  abridged 
the  States  simply  on  a  showing  that  a 
latory  statute  has  some  rational  relatlon- 
to  the  effectuation  of  a  proper  state  pur- 
"Where  there  Is  a  significant  encroach- 
t  upon  personal  liberty,  the  State  mav 
^all  only  upon  showing  a  subordinating 
tjerest  which  is  compelling,"  Bates  v.  Little 
"  ,   361   U.S.   516,   524.   The   law  must  be 
n  "necessary,  and  not  merely  rationally 
To   the   accomplishment    of   a   per- 
tjslble  state  policy."  McLaughlin  v.  Florida, 
US.  184,  196.  See  Schneider  v.  Iriington 
U.S.   147.   161. 
.Mthough    the    Connecticut    birth-control 
obviously    encroaches    upon    a    funda- 
tal  personal  liberty,  the  State  does  not 
that  the  law  serves  any   "subordinating 
ttite)  Interest  which  Is  compelling"  or  that 
necessary  ...  to  the  accomplishment 
I  permissible  state  policy"  The  State,  at 
argues  that  there  Is  seme  rational  rela- 
between  this  statute  and  what  Is  ad- 
1  tedly  a  legitimate  subject  of  stat«  con- 
the  discouraging  of  extra-marital  rela- 
tions.  It  says  that   preventing   the   use   of 
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birth-control  devices  by  married  persons 
helps  prevent  the  indulgence  by  some  in 
such  extra-marital  relations. 

The  rationality  of  this  Justification  Is  du- 
bious, particularly  in  light  of  the  admitted 
widespread  availability  to  all  persons  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  unmarried  as  well  as 
marr.ed,  o:  birth-control  devices  Tor  the  pre- 
vention of  dise«i£e,  as  di.5tlngiiished  from  the 
prevention  of  conception,  see  Tileston  v.  Vll- 
rnan,  129  Conn.  84.  26  A  21  582.  But,  in  any 
event,  it  Is  clear  that  the  state  interest  in 
safeguarding  marital  fidelity  car.  be  served 
by  a  more  discrlminately  tailored  statute, 
which  does  not,  like  the  present  one,  s'.veep 
unnecessarily  broadly,  reaching  far  beyond 
the  evil  sought  to  b«  dealt  with  and  intrud- 
ing -Lipon  the  privacy  of  all  married  coupler. 
See  Aplheker  v.  Secretary  of  State.  378  US. 
500.  514;  NAACP  v.  Alabama.  377  U.S. 
288,  307-308;  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  supra, 
at  196.  Here,  as  elsev'here.  "[p|recisioii  of 
regulatioii  must  be  the  touchstone  in  an  area 
so  closely  touching  otir  most  precious  free- 
doms," NAACP  V,  Button,  371  U.S.  415,  438. 
The  State  cf  Connecticut  does  have  statutes, 
the  constitutionality  of  which  is  beyond 
doubt,  which  prohibit  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion. See  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  S5  53-218,  53-219 
'.'£  seq.  These  statutes  demonstrate  that 
nieai'is  for  achieving  the  same  basic  purpose 
of  protecting  marital  fidelity  are  available  to 
Connecticut  without  the  need  to  "invade  the 
area  of  protected  frt-edoir.s."  NAACP  v.  .4ia- 
bama.  supra,  at  307,  St"?  McLaughlin  v.  Flor- 
ida, supra,  at  196. 

Finally,  It  should  be  said  of  the  Court's 
holding  today  that  it  in  no  way  interferes 
with  a  Slate's  proper  regulation  of  sexual 
promiscuity  or  misconduct.  As  my  Brother 
HA1U.AX  so  well  stated  In  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  Poc  V.  Vliman,  supra,  at  553. 

"Adtiltery.  homosexuality  and  the  like  are 
sexual  l.-itlmacies  which  the  State  for- 
bids .  .  .  but  the  intimacy  of  husband  and 
wife  is  necessarily  an  essential  and  accepted 
feature  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  an  in- 
stitut.on  v.'hich  the  State  not  only  must 
allow,  but  which  alv.'ays  and  in  every  age  it 
has  fostered  and  protected.  It  is  one  thing 
when  the  State  exerts  Its  power  either  to 
forbid  extra-marital  sexuality  ...  or  to  .^ay 
who  may  marry,  but  it  is  quite  another 
when,  having  acknowledged  a  marriage  and 
the  intimacies  Inherent  In  it.  it  undertakes 
to  regulate  by  means  of  the  criminal  law  the 
details  of  that  intimacy." 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  right  of  privacy 
in  the  maritil  relation  Is  fuiulamental  and 
basic — a  personal  right  'retained  by  the  peo- 
ple" Within  the  meaning  of  tne  Ninth 
Amendment.  Connecticut  cannot  coiistltu- 
tionally  abridge  this  fundamental  right, 
which  Is  prote:ted  by  the  Fourteenth 
.'\.mendment  from  infringement  by  the 
States.  I  agree  with  the  Court  that  petition- 
ers' convictions  must  therefore  he  reversed. 

Mh,  Jt:sTicE  Harlan,  conctirrlng  in  the 
Judgment. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Judgment  cf  reversal, 
but  find  myself  unable  to  Join  the  Court's 
opinion.  The  reason  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
to  evince  ar,  approach  to  this  case  very  much 
like  that  taken  by  my  Brothers  Black  and 
Stev^'art  tn  dlsreiit.  n.Tmely  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does 
not  touch  this  Connecticut  statute  unless 
the  enactment  Is  fou'.d  to  violate  some  right 
as-sured  by  the  letter  or  penumbra  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

In  other  words,  what  I  find  implicit  In  the 
Court's  opinion  is  that  the  "incorporation" 
doctrine  may  be  used  to  restrict  the  reach  of 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Due  Proces.<!,  For  me 
this  13  Just  as  unacceptable  constitutional 
doctrine  as  is  the  use  of  the  "incorporation" 
approach  to  impose  upon  the  States  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  found 
In  the  provisions  of  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments and  In  the  decisions  of  this  Court 
interpreting  them.  See.  e.g..  my  concurring 
opinions  in  Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.S.  400,  408, 


and  Griffin  v.  California,  380  U.S.  609,  615, 
and  my  dissenting  opinion  In  Poe  v.  Ullman' 
3G7  U.S.  497,  522,  at  pp.  539-545. 

In  my  view,  the  propyer  constitutional  in- 
quiry In  this  case  Is  whether  this  Connecti- 
cut statute  Infringes  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  because  the 
enactment  violates  basic  values  "Implicit  In 
the  concept  of  ordered  liberty,"  Palko  v.  Con- 
necticut, 302  US,  319,  325.  For  reasons  stated 
at  length  In  my  dissenting  opinion  In  Poe  v, 
Ullman,  supra,  I  believe  that  it  does.  'While 
the  relevant  inquiry  may  be  aided  by  resort 
to  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  Is  not  dependent  on  them  or 
any  of  their  radiations.  The  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  stands, 
in  my  opinion,  on  Its  own  bottom. 

A  further  observation  seems  In  order  re- 
specting the  Justification  of  my  Brothers 
Black  and  Stewart  for  their  "Incorporation'" 
approach  to  this  case.  Their  approach  does 
not  rest  on  historical  reasons,  which  are  of 
oovirse  wholly  lacking  (see  Fairman,  Does  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Incorporate  the  Bill 
of  Rights?  The  Original  Understanding.  2 
Stan.  L.  Rev.  5  tl949)),  but  on  the  thesis 
that  by  limiting  the  content  of  the  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Aniendment  to 
tlie  protection  of  rights  which  can  be  found 
elsewhere  lu  the  Constitution.  In  this  in- 
stance In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Judges  will  thus 
be  confined  to  "interpretation"  of  specific 
co.istitutional  provisions,  and  will  thereby 
oe  rostralned  from  Introducing  their  own  no- 
tions of  constitutional  right  and  wrong  Into 
the  "vague  contours  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause."  Rochin  v.  California.  342  U.S.  165, 
170. 

While  I  could  not  more  heartily  agree  that 
judicial  "self  restraint"  Is  an  Indispensable 
ingredient  of  sound  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion, I  do  submit  that  the  formula  suggested 
for  achieving  it  Is  more  hollow  than  real, 
'"Specific"  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  no 
less  than  "due  process,"  lend  themselves  as 
readily  to  "personal"  Interpretations  by 
Judges  whose  constitutional  outlook  Is  sim- 
ply to  keep  the  Constitution  In  supposed 
"tune  with  the  times"  (post,  p.  522).  Need 
one  go  further  than  to  recall  last  Term's  re- 
apportionment cases,  Wesberry  v.  Sanders, 
376  U.S.  1,  and  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S. 
533,  where  a  majority  of  the  Court  "Inter- 
preted" "by  the  People"'  (Art.  I,  |  2)  and 
"equal  protection"  (Amdt.  14)  to  command 
"'one  person,  one  vote,"  an  Interpretation 
that  was  made  In  the  face  of  Irrefutable  and 
still  unanswered  history  to  the  contrary?  See 
my  dissenting  opinions  In  those  cases,  376 
US.,  at  20;  377  U.S.,  at  589. 

Judicial  self-restraint  will  not,  I  suggest, 
be  brought  about  In  the  "due  process"  area 
by  the  historically  unfounded  Incorporation 
formula  long  advanced  by  m.y  Brother  Black, 
and  now  in  part  espoused  by  my  Brother 
Stewart.  It  will  be  achieved  In  this  area,  as 
in  other  constitutional  areas,  only  by  con- 
tinual insistence  upon  respect  for  the  teach- 
ings of  history,  solid  recognition  of  the  basic 
values  that  underlie  our  society,  and  wise 
appreciation  of  the  great  roles  that  the  doc- 
trines of  federalism  and  separation  of  powers 
have  played  in  establishing  and  preserving 
American  freedoms.  See  Adamson  v.  Califor- 
nia, 332  U.S.  46,  59  (Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter, 
concurring).  Adherence  to  these  principles 
will  not,  of  course,  obviate  all  constitutional 
differences  of  opinion  among  Judges,  nor 
.'=hould  It.  Their  continued  recognition  will. 
however,  go  farther  toward  keeping  most 
Judges  from  roaming  at  large  In  the  consti- 
tutional field  than  will  the  Interpolation  Into 
the  Constitution  of  an  artificial  and  largely 
illusory  restriction  on  the  content  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause." 

Mr.  Jt7STicE  WnrrE,  concurring  In  the  Judg- 
ment. 

In  my  view  this  Connecticut  law  as  ap- 
plied to  married  couples  deprives  them  of 
"liberty"'  without  due  process  of  law,  as  that 
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concept  Is  used  In  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. I  therefore  concur  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court  reversing  these  convictions  under 
Connecticut's  aiding  and  abetting  statute. 

It  would  be  unduly  repetltloxis,  and  be- 
laboring  the   obvious,   to   expound   on   the 
impact  of  this  statute  on  the  liberty  guar- 
anteed    by     the     Fourteenth     Amendment 
against  arbitrary  or  capricious  denials  or  on 
the  nature  of  this  liberty.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that    the    Connecticut    birth-control    cases, 
Tileston  v.   Ullman.  318  U.S.  44;   Poe  v.  Vli- 
man. 367  U.S.  497,  were  not  the  first  time 
this  Court  had  occasion  to  articulate  that 
the  liberty  entitled  to  protection  under  th© 
Fourteenth  Amendment  includes  the  right 
"to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring  up 
children,"  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  300, 
399.  and  "the  liberty  ...  to  direct  the  up- 
bringing and  education  of  children,"  Pierce 
V.  Society  of  Sisters.  268   U.S.  510,  534-^36, 
and  that  these  are  among  "the  basic  civil 
rights  of  man."   Skinner  v.   Oklahoma,  316 
U.S.    535,    641.    These   decisions   affirm   that 
there  is  a  "realm  of  family  life  which  the 
state  cannot  enter"  without  substantial  Jus- 
tification. Prince  v.  Massachusetts,  321  U.S. 
158,   166.  Surely  the  right  Invoked  in  this 
case,  to  be  free  of  regtUatlon  of  the  Inti- 
macies     of      the      marriage      relationship, 
"come[s]   to  this  Court  with  a  momentum 
for  respect  lacking  when  appeal  Is  made  to 
liberties  which  derive  merely  from  shifting 
economic  arrangements."  Kovacs  v.  Cooper, 
336  U.S.  77,  96  (opinion  of  Frankfurter,  J.). 
The  Connecticut  anti-contraceptive  stat- 
ute deals  rather  substantially  with  this  re- 
lationship. For  it  forbids  all  married  per- 
sons the  right  to  use  blrth-contr<a  devices, 
regardless  of  whether  their  use  is  dictated 
by  conslderatlona  of  family  planning,  Trubek 
V.    Ullman,    147   Conn.   633.    165   A.   2d    158 
health,  or  Indeed  even  of  life  Itself.  Buxton 
V.  Ullman.  147  Conn.  48,  156  A.  2d  508.  The 
use  statute,  together  with  the  g«neral  aid- 
ing and  abetting  statute,  prohibits  doctors 
from  affording  advice  to  married  persons  on 
proper  and  effective  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol. Tileston  V.  Ullman,  129  Conn.  84,  26  A. 
2d  582.  And  the  clear  effect  of  these  statutes, 
as  enforced,  is  to  deny  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut,  those  without  either 
adequate  knowledge  or  resources  to  obtain 
private  counseling,  access  to  medical  assist- 
ance and  up-to-date  Information  In  respect 
to  proper  methods  of  birth  control.  State  v. 
Nelson,  126  Conn.  412.  11  A.  2d  866;  State  v. 
Griswold,   151   Conn.  544,   200  A.   2d  479.  In 
my  view,  a  statute  with  these  effects  bears  a 
substantial  burden  of  justification  when  at- 
tacked under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Yick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  366;   Skinner 
v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.S.  636;  Schware  v.  Board 
of  Bar  Examiners,  363  U.S.  232;  McLaughlin 
V.  Florida,  379  U.S.  184,  192. 

An  examination  of  the  Justification  offered, 
however,  cannot  be  avoided  by  saying  that 
the  Connecticut  anti-use  statute  Invades  a 
protected  area  of  privacy  and  association  or 
that  it  demeans  the  marriage  relationship. 
The  nature  of  the  right  Invaded  Is  pertinent. 
to  be  sure,  for  sUtutes  regulating  sensitive 
areas  of  liberty  do.  under  the  cases  of  this 
Court,  require  "strict  scrutiny,"  Skinner  v 
Oklahoma,  316  UJ3.  635.  641,  and  "must  be 
viewed  In  the  light  of  less  drastic  means  for 
achieving  the  same  basic  purpose."  Shelton 
V.  Tucker,  364  U.S.  479.  488.  "Where  there  Is 
a  significant  encroachment  upon  personal 
liberty,  the  State  may  prevail  only  upon 
showing  a  subordinating  Interest  which  Is 
compelling."  Bates  v.  Little  Rock,  361  U.S. 
518.  524,  See  also  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379 
U.S.  184.  But  such  statutes.  If  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  effectuation  of  a  legitimate 
and  substantial  state  Interest,  and  not 
arbitrary  or  capricious  In  application,  are  not 
'hvalid  under  the  Due  Process  Clause.  Zemel 
V.  Rusk,  381  UJ3.  1." 
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As  I  read  the  opinions  of  the  Connecticut 
courts  and  the  argument  of  Connecticut  in 
this  Court,  the  State  claims  but  one  Justifi- 
cation for  Its  anti-use  statute.  Cf,  Allied 
Stores  of  Ohio  v.  Bowers.  358  U.S.  522.  530: 
Martin  v.  Walton,  368  U.S.  25,  28  (Douglas, 
J.,  dissenting).  There  Is  no  serious  conten- 
tion that  Connecticut  thinks  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial or  external  methods  of  contraception 
Immoral  or  unwise  In  Itself,  or  that  the  anti- 
use  statute  Is  founded  upon  any  policy  of 
promoting  population  expansion.  Rather,"  the 
statute  is  said  to  serve  the  State's  policy 
against  all  forms  of  promiscuous  or  illicit 
sexual  relationships,  be  they  premarital  or 
extramarital,  concededly  a  permissible  and 
legitimate  legislative  goal. 

Without  taking  Issue  with  the  premise  that 
the  fear  of  conception  operates  as  a  deter- 
rent to  such  relationships  In  addition  to  the 
criminal  proscriptions  Connecticut  has 
against  such  conduct,  I  wholly  fall  to  see 
how  the  ban  on  the  use  of  contraceptives  by 
married  couples  in  any  way  reinforces  the 
State's  ban  on  Illicit  sexual  relationships. 
See  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners.  353 
U.S.  232,  239.  Connecticut  does  not  bar  the 
Importation  or  possession  of  contraceptive 
devices;  they  are  not  considered  contraband 
material  under  state  law.  State  v.  Certain 
Contraceptive  Materials,  126  Conn.  428,  11  A. 
2d  863,  and  their  availability  In  that  State 
is  not  seriously  disputed.  The  only  way  Con- 
necticut seeks  to  limit  or  control  the  avail- 
ability of  such  devices  Is  through  its  general 
aiding  and  abetting  statute  whose  operation 
In  this  context  has  been  quite  obviously  In- 
effective and  whose  most  serious  use  has  been 
against  birth-control  clinics  rendering  ad- 
vice to  married,  rather  than  unmarried,  per- 
sons. Cf.  Yick  Wo  V,  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356. 
Indeed,  after  over  80  years  of  the  State"s 
anti-use  proscription,  the  legality  of  the  sale 
of  such  devices  to  prevent  disease  has  never 
been  expressly  passed  upon,  although  it  ap- 
pears that  sales  have  long  occurred  and  have 
only  Infrequently  been  challenged.  This  un- 
devlatlng  policy  .  .  .  throughout  all  th« 
long  years  .  .  .  bespeaks  more  than  prosecu- 
torial paralysis."  Poe  v.  Ullman,  367  U.S.  497, 
502.  Moreover.  It  would  appear  that  the  sale 
of  contraceptives  to  prevent  disease  Is  plainly 
legal  under  Connecticut  law. 

In  these  circumstances  one  Is  rather  hard 
pressed  to  explain  how  the  ban  on  use  by 
married  persons  In  any  way  prevents  use  of 
such  devices  by  persons  engaging  In  illicit 
sexual  relations  and  thereby  contributes  to 
the  State's  policy  against  such  relationships. 
Neither  the  state  courts  nor  the  State  before 
the  bar  of  this  Court  has  tendered  such  an 
explanation.  It  Is  purely  fanciful  to  believe 
that  the  broad  proscription  on  use  facilitates 
discovery  of  use  by  persons  engaging  in  a 
prohibited  relationship  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son makes  such  use  more  unlikely  and  thus 
can  be  supported  by  any  sort  of  administra- 
tive consideration.  Perhaps  the  theory  is  that 
the  flat  ban  on  use  prevents  married  people 
from  possessing  contraceptives  and  without 
the  ready  availability  of  such  devices  for  use 
In  the  marital  relationship,  there  will  be  no 
or  less  temptation  to  use  them  in  extramar- 
ital ones.  This  reasoning  rests  on  the  premise 
that  married  people  will   comply  with   the 
anti-use  ban  In  regard  to  their  marital  rela- 
tionship, notwithstanding  total  nonenforce- 
ment  In  this  context  and  apparent  nonen- 
forclblllty.  but  will  not  comply  with  criminal 
statutes  prohibiting  extramarital  affairs  and 
the  anti-use  statute  In  respect  to  Illicit  sex- 
ual relationships,  a  premise  whose  validity 
has  not  been  demonstrated  and  whose  In- 
trinsic validity  Is  not  very  evident.  At  most 
the  broad  ban  Is  of  marginal  utility  to  the 
declared  objective.  A  statute  limiting  Its  pro- 
hlbltlon  on  use  to  persons  engaging  in  the 
prohibited  relationship  would  serve  the  end 
posited  by  Connecticut  In  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  effectiveness,  or  Ineffective- 
ness, as  the  broad  emtl-use  statute  under  at- 


tack In  this  case.  I  find  nothing  in  this  record 
Justifying  the  sweeping  scope  of  this  statute, 
with  lis  telling  effect  on  the  freedoms  of 
married  persons,  aiad  therefore  conclude  that 
It  deprives  such  persons  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law- 
Mr,  Justice  Black,  'with  whom  Mr.  Jt;sTicB 
Ste'wart  joins,  dissenting, 

I  agree  with  my  Brother  Stewart's  dissent- 
ing opinion.  And  like  him  I  do  not  to  any 
extent  whatever  base  my  view  that  this  Con- 
necticut law  is  coiistltutioiial  on  a  beiiel  t  hat 
the  law  Is  'wlso  or  that  Its  policy  Is  a  good 
one.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  room  at 
all  to  doubt  why  I  vote  as  i  do,  1  feel  con- 
strained to  add  that  the  law  Is  every  bit  as 
offensive  to  me  as  it  is  to  my  Brethren  of  the 
majority  and  my  Brothers  Harlan,  White 
and  Goldberg  who.  reciting  reasons  why  it  is 
offensive  to  them,  hold  It  unconstitutional. 
There  Is  no  single  one  of  the  graphic  and 
eloquent  strictures  and  criticisms  fired  at  the 
policy  of  this  Connecticut  law  either  by  the 
Court's  opinion  or  by  those  of  my  concur- 
ring Brethren  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe — 
except  their  conclusion  that  the  evil  quali- 
ties they  see  In  the  law  make  It  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Had  the  doctfir  defendant  here  ur  even  the 
nondoctor  defendant,  been  convicted  for  do- 
ing nothing  more  than  expressing  opinions 
to  persons  coming  to  the  clinic  that  certain 
contraceptive  devices,  medicines  or  practices 
would  do  them  good  and  would  be  desirable, 
or  for  telling  p>eople  how  devices  could   be 
used.  I  can  think  of  no  reasons  at  this  time 
why  their  expressions  of  views  would  not  be 
protected     by     the    First     and     Fourteenth 
Amendments,   which   guarantee   freedom   of 
speech.  Cf,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad   Train- 
men V.  Virginia  ex  rel.  Virginia  State  Bar  377 
U.S.   1;    NAACP  V.  Button,  371  U.S.  415.  B'^it 
speech  Is  one  thing;    conduct  and  physical 
activities  are  quite  another.  See.  eg..  Cox  v. 
Louisiana.  379  U.S.  536.  .554-655;  Cox  v.  Lou- 
isiana.   379    U.S.    559,    563-564;    id.,    575-584 
(concurring    opinion);    Giboney    v     Empire 
Storage  <i-  Ice  Co.,  336  U.S.  490,  cf.  Reynolds: 
v.   United  States^  98  US,    145,   163-164.   The 
two  defendant.'  here  were  active  participants 
In  an  organization  which  gave  physical  ex- 
aminations  to   women,   advised   them   what 
kind  of  contraceptive  devices  or  medicines 
would  most  likely  be  satisfactory  for  them. 
and  then  supplied  the  devices  themselves,  all 
for  a  graduated  scale  of  fees,  based  on  the 
family  Income,  Thus  these  defendants  ad- 
mittedly engaged  with  others  In  a  planned 
course  of  conduct  to  help  jjeople  violate  the 
Connecticut  law.  Merely  l>ecaus€  some  Bp>eech 
was  used  In  carrying  on  that  conduct — just 
as  In  ordinary  life  some  speech  twrcompanles 
most  kinds  of  conduct — we  are   not   In  mv 
view  any  more  justified  In  holding  that  the 
First  Amendment  forbids  the  State  to  punish 
their  conduct.  Strongly  as  I  desire  to  protect 
all  First  Amendment  freedom.  I  am  unable 
to  stretch  the  Amendment  so  as  to  afford 
protection  to  the  conduct  of  these  defend- 
ants In  violating  the  Connecticut  law.  What 
would  be  the  constitutional  fate  of  the  law 
If  hereafter  applied  to  punish  nothing  but 
speech  Is,  as  I  have  said,  quite  another  mat- 
ter. 

The  Court  talks  about  a  constitutional 
"right  of  privacy"  as  though  there  Is  some 
constitutional  provision  or  provisions  for- 
bidding any  law  e^'er  to  be  passed  which 
might  abridge  the  "privacy"  of  individuals. 
But  there  Is  not.  There  are,  of  course  guaran- 
tees In  certain  specific  constitutional  provi- 
sions which  are  designed  In  part  to  protect 
privacy  at  certain  times  and  places  with  re- 
spect to  certain  activities.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  the  Fourth  Amendment's  guarantee 
against  "unreasonable  searchCF  and  seizures  "" 
But  I  think  it  belittles  that  Amendment  to 
talk  about  It  as  though  it  pro'i^cts  nothing 
but  "privacy."  To  treat  It  that  way  Is  to  give 
It  a  niggardly  Interpretation,  not  the  kind 
of  liberal  reading  I  think  any  Bill  of  Rights 
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Islon  should  be  given   The  average  man 

Id    very    lllcely    not    have    his    feelings 

i:Jthed   any   more   by   having   his   property 

openly  than  by  having  it  seized  prl- 

y  and  by  stealth.  He  simply  wants  his 

c^perty   left    alone.    And   a   person   can   be 

as  much.  If  not  more,  irritated,  annoyed 

Injured  by  an  unceremonious  public  ar- 

by  a  policeman  as  he  is   by  a  seizure 

:he  privacy  of  his  office  or  home. 

of  the  most  effective  ways  of  diluting 
expanding  a  constitutionally  guaranteed 
Is   to  substitute   for  the  crucial   word 
»-ords,  more  or  less  flexible  and  more  or 
restricted  In  meaning.  This  fact  Is  well 
i^strated  by  the  use  of  the  term  "right  of 
"  as  a  comprehensive  substitute  for 
Fourth  Amendment's  guarantee  against 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures."  'T*rl- 
7"    Is  a   broad,   abstract   and   ambiguous 
ijcept   which   can    easily    be   shrunken    In 
Ing  but  which  can  also,  on  the  other 
easily  be    interpreted   as   a   constltu- 
ban  against  many  things  other  than 
and  seizures.  I  have  expressed  the 
many  times  that  First  Amendment  free- 
for    example,    have    suffered    from    a 
ure  of  the  courts  to  stick  to  the  simple 
uage  of  the  First  Amendment   In  con- 
ing It,  instead  of  Invoking  multitudes  of 
ds    substituted    for    those    the    Pramers 
See    e.g..  yetc  York  Times  Co    v.  Sul- 
.n.   376  U.S.   254,   293    rconcurrlng   opln- 
I :    cases  collected  In  City  of  El   Paso  v. 
imons,  379  U.S.  497,  517,  n.  1   (dissenting 
Ion):  Black,  The  Bill  of  Rights.  35  N.Y. 
Rev    865.  For  these   reasons  I  get  no- 
?re  in  this  case  by  talk  about  a  constltu- 
!   "right   of  privacy"   as   an   emanation 
one  or  more  constitutional  provisions.-' 
e  my  privacy  as  well  as  the  next  one  but 
nevertheless  compelled   to  admit   that 
ijernment  has  a  right  to  invade  it  unless 
'.Iblted    by    some   specific   constitutional 
Islon.  For  these  reasons  I  cannot  agree 
the  Court's  Judgment  and  the  reasons 
Ives  fcr  holding  this  Connecticut  law  un- 
stitutlonal. 

Is  brings  me  to  the  arguments  made  by 

Brothers  Hablan,  White  and  Ooldbbrg  for 

validating   the   Connecticut   law.   Brothers 

LAN  ■'  and  WHm;  would  invalidate  It  by 

ince  on   the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 

iirteenth  Amendment,  but  Brother  Gold- 

whlle   agreeing   with   Brother   Harlan, 

les  also  on  the  Ninth  Amendment.  I  have 

doubt  that  the  Connecticut  law  could  be 

In  such  a  way  as  to  abridge  freedom 

peech  and  press  and  therefore  violate  the 

t  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  My  dls- 

t  with  the  Court's  opinion  holding 

there  Is  such  a  violation  here  is  a  najrow 

relating  to  the  application  cf  the  First 

to  the  facts  and  circumstances 

his  particular  case.  But  my  disagreement 

Brothers  Harlan,  WnrrE  and  Oolbbkrc 

nore  basic.  I  think  that  If  properly  con- 

led  neither  the  Due  Process  Clause  nor  the 

th  Amendment,  nor  both  together,  could 

ler  any  circumstances  be  a  proper  basis  for 

V  iiidatlng  the  Connecticut  law.  I  discuss 

due  process  and  Ninth  Amendment  argu- 

s  together  because  on  analysis  they  turn 

to  be  the  same  thing — merely  using  dlf- 

words  to  claim  for  this  Court  and  the 

Judiciary  power  to  invalidate  any  leg- 

ve  act  which  the  Judges  find  irrational. 

'easonable  or  offensive 

due    process    argument     which    my 

Harlan   and  WHrre   adopt   here  is 

ed.    as   their    opinions    Indicate,    on    the 

that  this  Court  is  vested  with  power 

invalidate  all  state  laws  that  it  considers 

be  arbitrary,  capricious,  unreasonable,  or 

ve,  or  on  this  Court's  belief  that  a 

icular  state  law  u.:der  scrutiny  has  no 

icnal  or  Justifying  '  purpose,  or  Is  offeu- 

to  a   "sense  of  fairness  and  Justice."  '  If 

e  formulas  based  on  '  na'v.ral  Justice."  or 
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others  which  mean  the  same  tiung.  •  are  to 
prevail,  they  require  Judges  to  determine 
what  is  or  is  not  constitutional  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  appraisal  of  what  laws  are  un- 
wise or  unnecessary.  The  power  to  make  such 
decisions  is  of  course  that  of  a  legislative 
body.  Surely  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  no 
provision  of  the  Constitution  specifically 
gives  such  blanket  power  to  courts  to  exer- 
cise such  a  supervisory  veto  over  the  wisdom 
and  value  of  leglslati'.e  policies  ar.d  to  hold 
unconstitutional  these  laws  which  thev 
believe  unwise  or  dangerous.  I  readily 
admit  that  no  legislafive  bodv,  state  or  na- 
tion, should  pass  laws  that  can  Justly 
be  given  any  of  the  invidious  labels  invoked 
as  constitutional  exoiLses  to  strike  down  state 
laws.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  legislative  body  ever  does  pass  laws 
without  believing  that  they  will  accomplish  a 
sane,  rational,  wise  and  Justifiable  purpose. 
While  I  completely  subscribe  to  the  holding 
of  Marhury  v.  Madison.  1  Cranch  137,  and 
subsequent  cases,  that  our  Court  has  consti- 
tutional power  to  strike  down  statutes,  state 
or  federal,  that  violate  commands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
granted  power  bv  the  Dtie  Prr«:ess  Clause  or 
any  other  constitutional  provision  or  provi- 
sions to  measure  const itiuionallty  by  our  be- 
lief that  legislation  is  arbitrary,  capricious  or 
unreasonable,  or  accomplishes  no  Justifiat)le 
purpose,  or  is  offensive  to  our  own  notions  of 
"civilized  standards  of  conduct"  ='  Such  an 
appraisal  of  the  wisdom  of  legislation  is  an 
attribute  of  the  power  to  make  laws,  not  of 
the  power  to  interpret  them.  The  use  by  fed- 
eral courts  of  such  a  formula  or  doctrine  or 
whatnot  to  veto  federal  or  state  laws  simply 
takes  away  from  Congress  and  States  the 
power  to  make  laws  based  on  their  own  judg- 
ment of  fairness  and  wisdom  ai-d  transfers 
that  power  to  this  Court  for  ultimate  deter- 
mination— a  power  which  was  specifically 
denied  to  federal  courts  by  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution.'* 

Of  the  cases  on  which  ray  Brothers  WnrrE 
and  Goldberg  rely  so  heavily,  undoubtedly 
the  reasoning  of  two  of  them  supports  their 
result  here — as  would  that  of  a  number  of 
others  which  they  do  not  bother  to  name, 
eg..  Lochne^  v  Nei.c  York.  198  U.3  45.  Cop- 
page  V.  Kanf-as.  236  US  1.  Jay  Burns  Baking 
Co.  V.  Bryan.  264  US  504.  and  Adkim  v. 
Children's  Hospital.  261  US.  525,  The  two 
they  do  cite  and  quote  from,  Meyer  v.  Ne- 
braska. 262  U.S  SjO.  and  Pterce  v  Society  of 
Si^te-s.  268  US.  510,  both  were  decided  in 
opinions  by  Mr  Justice  McFleynolds  which 
elaborated  the  same  natural  law  due  process 
phtlosopy  foui'd  in  Lochner  v.  Neir  York. 
'<upra,  one  of  the  cases  on  which  he  relied 
in  Meyer,  along  with  such  other  long-dis- 
credited decisions  a-s  eg  ,  .■idarti.s  v  Tanner, 
244  U3  590.  and  .^dk^n■^  v  Children's  Hos- 
pital, supra.  Meyc  held  unconstitutional, 
as  an  "arbitrary"  and  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  carry 
on  his  occupation  and  of  parents  to  hire  him. 
a  state  law  forbidding  the  teaching  of  modern 
foreign  languages  to  young  children  in  the 
schools.''  And  in  Pierce,  relying  principally 
on  Meyer,  Mr  .Justice  McR°ynolds  said  that 
a  state  law  requiring  that  all  children  attend 
public  schools  interfered  unconstitutionally 
with  the  property  rights  of  private  school 
corporations  becai;se  it  was  an  "arbitrary. 
unreasonable  and  unlawful  Interference" 
which  threatened  "destruction  of  their  busi- 
ness and  property  "  268  U.S.,  at  536  Without 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  either 
of  those  cases  reached  a  correct  result  In 
light  of  our  later  decisions  applying  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  States  through  the 
Fourteenth,"  I  merely  point  out  that  the 
reasoning  stated  in  ."ileyer  and  Pierce  was  the 
same  natural  law  due  process  philosophy 
which  many  later  opinions  repudiated,  and 
which  I  cannot  accept. 

Brothers  White  and  Goldberg  also  cite  oth- 
er cases,  such  as  NAACP  v.  Biiffon,  371  U.S. 


415,  Shelton  V.  Tucker.  364  US.  479,  and 
Schneider  v.  State.  308  U.S.  147,  which  held 
that  States  in  regulating  conduct  could  not, 
consistently  with  the  First  Amendment  as 
applied  to  them  by  the  Fourteenth,  pass  un- 
necessarily broad  laws  which  might  Indi- 
rectly Infringe  on  First  Amendment  free- 
doms."  See  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train. 
men  v.  Virginia  ex  rel,  Virginia  State  Bar, 
377  U.S.  1,  7-8.^  Brothers  White  and  Gold- 
berg now  apparently  would  start  from  this 
requirement  that  laws  be  narrowly  drafted  so 
as  not  to  curtail  free  speech  and  assembly 
and  extend  it  llmitlessly  to  require  States  to 
Justify  any  law  restricting  "liberty"  as  mv 
Brethren  define  "liberty."  This  would  mean 
at  the  very  least,  I  suppose,  that  every  state 
criminal  statute — since  It  must  Inevitably 
curtail  "liberty"  to  some  extent — v.-ould  be 
suspect,  and  would  have  to  be  Justified  to 
this  Court.-' 

My  Brother  Goldberg  has  adopted  the  re- 
cent discovery  ^  that  the  Ninth  Amendment 
as  well  as  the  Due  Process  Clause  can  be  used 
by  this  Court  as  authority  to  strike  down  all 
state  legislation  which  this  Court  thinks  vio- 
lates "fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and 
Justice, "  or  Is  contrary  to  the  "traditions  and 
I  collective]  conscience  of  our  people."  He  also 
states,  without  proof  satisfactory  to  me,  that 
In  making  decisions  on  this  basis  Judges  will 
not  consider  "their  personal  and  private  no- 
tions "  One  may  ask  how  they  can  avoid  con- 
sidering them.  Our  Court  certainly  has  no 
machinery  with  which  to  take  a  Gallup  Poll.-" 
And  the  scientific  miracles  of  this  age  have 
not  yet  produced  a  gadget  which  the  Court 
can  use  to  determine  what  traditions  are 
rooted  In  the  "[collective)  conscience  of  our 
people."  Moreover,  one  would  certainly  have 
to  look  far  beyond  the  language  of  the  Ninth 
Amendment  "  to  find  that  the  Pramers  vested 
In  this  Court  any  such  awesome  veto  powers 
over  lawmaking,  either  by  the  States  or  b'- 
the  Congress.  Nor  does  anything  in  the  hL=- 
tory  of  the  Amendment  offer  any  support 
for  such   a  shocking  doctrine. 

The  whole  history  of  the  adoption  cf  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  points  the 
other  way.  and  the  very  material  quoted  by 
my  Brother  Goldberg  shows  that  the  Ninth 
Amendment  was  Intended  to  protect  against 
the  Idea  that  "by  enumerating  particular 
exceptions  to  the  grant  of  power"  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  "those  rights  which  were 
not  singled  out,  were  Intended  to  be  as- 
signed Into  the  hands  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment [the  United  States],  and  were  con- 
sequently Insecure,"  ■"  That  Amendment  was 
passed,  not  to  broaden  the  powers  of  this 
Court  or  any  other  department  of  "the 
General  Government."  but.  as  every  student 
of  history  knows,  to  assure  the  people  that 
the  Constitution  In  all  Its  provisions  was 
Intended  to  limit  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  powers  granted  expressly  or  by  nec- 
essary implication.  If  any  broad,  unlimited 
power  to  hold  laws  unconstitutional  because 
they  offend  what  this  Court  conceives  to  be 
the  "Icollectlvej  conscience  of  our  people" 
is  vested  In  this  Court  by  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment, the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  or  any 
other  provision  of  the  Constitution,  It  was 
not  given  by  the  Framers.  but  rather  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  Court  by  the  Court, 
This  fact  Is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  pe- 
culiar phenomenon  that  for  a  period  of  a 
century  and  a  half  no  serious  suggestion  was 
ever  made  that  the  Ninth  Amendment,  en- 
acted to  protect  state  powers  against  federal 
Invasion,  could  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  fed- 
eral power  to  prevent  state  legislatures  from 
passing  laws  they  consider  appropriate  to 
govern  local  affairs.  Use  of  any  such  brosul. 
unbounded  Judicial  authority  would  make 
of  this  Court's  members  a  day-to-day  con- 
stitutional convention. 

I  rep>eat  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood  that 
this  Court  does  have  power,  which  It  should 
exercise,  to  hold  laws  unconstitutional  where 
they  are  forbidden  by  the  Federal  Constltu- 
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tlon  My  point  Is  that  there  Is  no  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  either  expressly 
or  impliedly  vests  power  In  this  Court  to 
sit  as  a  supervisory  agency  over  acts  of  diily 
constituted  legislative  bodies  and  set  aside 
their  laws  because  of  the  Court's  belief  that 
the  legislative  policies  adopted  are  unrea- 
sonable, unwise,  arbitrary,  capricious  or  Ir- 
rational, The  adoption  of  such  a  loose,  flexi- 
ble, uncontrolled  standard  for  holding  laws 
unconstitutional,  If  ever  It  Is  finally  achieved, 
will  amount  to  a  great  unconstitutional  shift 
of  power  to  the  courts  which  I  believe  and 
am  constrained  to  say  will  be  bad  for  the 
courts  and  worse  for  the  country.  Subject- 
ing federal  and  state  laws  to  such  an  un- 
restrained and  unrestralnable  Judicial  con- 
trol as  to  the  wisdom  of  legislative  enact- 
ments would,  I  fear,  Jeopardize  the  separa- 
tion of  governmental  powers  that  the  Fram- 
ers set  up  and  at  the  same  time  threaten 
to  take  away  much  of  the  power  of  States 
to  govern  themselves  which  the  Constitution 
plainly  Intended  them  to  have." 

I  realize  that  many  good  and  able  men 
have  eloquently  spoken  and  written,  some- 
times In  rhapsodical  strains,  about  the  duty 
of  this  Court  to  keep  the  Constitution  In 
tune  with  the  times.  The  Idea  Is  that  the 
Constitution  must  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  and  that  this  Court  Is  charged  with 
a  dutv  to  make  those  changes.  For  myself, 
I  must  with  all  deference  reject  that  phil- 
osophy. The  Constitution  makers  knew  the 
need  for  change  and  provided  for  It.  Amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  people's  elected  rep- 
resentatives can  be  submitted  to  the  people 
or  their  selected  agents  for  ratification.  That 
method  of  change  was  good  for  our  Fathers, 
and  being  somewhat  old-fashioned  I  must 
add  It  Is  good  enough  for  me.  And  so,  I  can- 
not rely  on  the  Due  Process  Clause  or  the 
Ninth  Amendment  or  any  mysterious  and 
uncertain  natural  law  concept  as  a  reason  for 
striking  down  this  state  law.  The  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause  with  an  "arbitrary  and  capricious" 
or  "shocking  to  the  conscience"  formula  was 
liberally  used  by  this  Court  to  strike  down 
economic  legislation  In  the  early  decades  of 
this  century,  threatening,  many  people 
thought,  the  tranquUlty  and  stability  of  the 
Nation.  See.  e.g..  Lockner  v.  New  York,  198 
U.S.  45.  That  formula,  based  on  subjective 
considerations  of  "natural  justice,"  Is  no  less 
dangerous  when  used  to  enforce  this  Court's 
views  about  personal  rights  than  those  about 
economic  rights.  I  had  thought  that  we  had 
laid  that  formula,  as  a  means  for  striking 
down  state  legislation,  to  rest  once  and  for 
all  in  cases  like  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Par- 
rish,  300  U.S.  379;  OUen  v.  Nebraska  ex  rel. 
Western  Reference  &  Bond  Assn.,  313  U.S. 
236.  and  many  other  opinions."  See  also  Lock- 
ner V.  New  York.  198  U.S.  45,  74  (Holmes.  J., 
dissenting) . 

In  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa.  372  U.S.  726,  730, 
this  Court  two  years  ago  said  In  an  opinion 
joined  by  all  the  Justices  but  one  ^  that — 
"The  doctrine  that  prevailed  In  Lockner. 
Coppage.  Adkins,  Bums,  and  like  cases — 
that  due  process  authorizes  courts  to  hold 
laws  unconstitutional  when  they  believe  the 
legislature  has  acted  unwisely — has  long 
since  been  discarded.  We  have  returned  to 
the  original  constitutional  proposition  that 
courts  do  not  substitute  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic beliefs  for  the  judgment  of  legislative 
bodies,  who  are  elected  to  pass  laws." 
And  only  six  weeks  ago,  without  even  bother- 
ing to  hear  argtiment,  this  Cotirt  overruled 
Tyson  &  Brother  v.  Banton,  273  U.S.  418, 
which  had  held  state  laws  regulating  ticket 
brokers  to  be  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law." 
Gold  v.  DiCarlo,  380  U.S.  520.  I  find  April's 
holding  hard  to  square  with  what  my  con- 
curring Brethren  urge  today.  They  would  re- 
Instate  the  Lockner,  Coppage,  Adkins.  Bums 
line  of  cases,  cases  from  which  this  Court 
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recoUed  after  the  1930'8,  and  which  bad  been 
I  thought  totally  discredited  until  now.  Ap- 
parently my  Brethren  have  less  quarrel  with 
state  economic  regulations  than  former  Jus- 
tices of  their  persuasion  bad.  But  any  limita- 
tion upon  their  using  the  natural  law  due 
process  phUosophy  to  strike  down  any  state 
law,  dealing  with  any  activity  whatever,  will 
obviously  be  only  self-imposed.* 

In  1798,  when  this  Court  was  asked  to  hold 
another  Connecticut  law  unconstitutional. 
Justice  Iredell  said : 

"(lit  has  been  the  policy  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can states,  which  have,  individually,  framed 
their  sUte  constitutions  since  the  revolution, 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when 
they  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  de- 
fine with  precision  the  objects  of  the  legisla- 
tive power,  and  to  restrain  Its  exercise  within 
marked  and  settled  boundaries.  If  any  act  of 
Congress,  or  of  the  Legislature  of  a  state, 
violates  those  constitutional  provisions,  It  Is 
unquestionably  void;  though,  I  admit,  that 
as  the  authority  to  declare  it  void  is  of  a 
delicate  and  awful  nature,  the  Court  will 
never  resort  to  that  authority,  but  in  a  clear 
and  urgent  case.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Legislature  of  the  Union,  or  the  Legislature 
of  any  member  of  the  Union,  shall  pass  a 
law.  within  the  general  scope  of  their  con- 
stitutional power,  the  Court  cannot  pro- 
nounce It  to  be  void,  merely  because  it  is.  In 
their  judgment,  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
natural  justice.  The  Ideas  of  natural  Justice 
are  regulated  by  no  fixed  standard:  the 
ablest  and  the  purest  men  have  differed  upon 
the  subject;  and  all  that  the  Court  coiUd 
properly  say.  In  such  an  event,  would  be,  that 
the  Legislature  (possessed  of  an  equal  right 
of  opinion)  had  passed  an  act  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  was  Inconsistent  with 
the  abstract  principles  of  natural  Justice." 
Calder  v.  Bull,  3  Dall.  386,  399  (emphasis  in 
original ) . 

I  would  adhere  to  that  constitutional  phi- 
losophy in  parsing  on  this  Connecticut  law 
today.  I  am  not  persuaded  to  deviate  from 
the  View  which  I  stated  In  1947  In  Adam- 
son  v.  California.  332  U.S.  46,  90-92  (dissent- 
ing opinion) : 

"Since  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137. 
was  decided,  the  practice  has  been  firmly 
established,  for  better  or  worse,  that  courts 
can  strike  down  legislative  enactments  which 
violate  the  Constitution.  This  process,  of 
course.  Involves  interpretation,  and  since 
words  can  have  many  meanings.  Interpreta- 
tion obviously  may  result  In  contraction  or 
extension  of  the  original  purpose  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision,  thereby  affecting  policy. 
But  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
statutes  by  looking  to  the  particular  stand- 
ards enumerated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution  is  one  thing; 
to  Invalidate  statutes  because  of  application 
of  'natural  law'  deemed  to  be  above  and  un- 
defined by  the  Ck)nstltutlon  Is  another.  'In 
the  one  Instance,  courts  proceeding  within 
clearly  marked  constitutional  boundaries  seek 
to  execute  policies  written  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion; in  the  other,  they  roam  at  will  In  the 
limitless  area  of  their  own  beliefs  as  to  rea- 
sonableness and  actually  select  policies,  a 
responsibility  which  the  Constitution  en- 
trusts to  the  legislative  representatives  of  the 
people.'  Federal  Power  Commission  v  Pipe- 
line  Co..  315  U.S.  575,  599,  601,  n.  4."  «  (Foot- 
notes omitted.) 

The  late  Judge  Learned  Hand,  after  em- 
phasizing his  view  that  Judges  should  not  use 
the  due  process  formula  suggested  in  the 
concurring  opinions  today  or  any  other  for- 
mula like  it  to  Invalidate  legislation  offensive 
to  their  "personal  preferences." '-  made  the 
statement,  with  which  I  fully  agree,  that; 

"For  myself  It  would  be  most  Irksome  to 
be  ruled  by  a  bevy  of  Platonic  Guardians, 
even  If  I  knew  how  to  choose  them,  which  I 
assuredly  do  not."" 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Connecticut's  law 
as  applied  here  Is  not  forbidden  by  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  that 


Constitution  was  written,  and  I  would  there- 
fore affirm. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  whom  Mr  Ji^stice 
Black  joins,  dissenting. 

Stace  1879  Connecticut  has  had  on  Its 
books  a  law  which  forbids  the  use  of  con- 
traceptives by  anyone.  I  think  this  Is  an  un- 
commonly siily  law.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  law  is  obviously  unenforceable,  except  in 
the  oblique  context  of  the  present  case.  As 
a  philosophical  matter,  I  believe  the  use  of 
contraceptives  In  the  relationship  of  mar- 
riage should  be  left  to  personal  and  private 
choice,  based  upon  each  Individuals  moral. 
ethical,  and  religious  beliefs  As  a  matter  of 
social  pollcv,  I  think  professional  counsel 
about  methods  of  birth  control  should  be 
available  to  all,  so  that  each  individuals 
choice  can  be  meaningfully  made.  But  we 
are  not  asked  In  this  case  to  say  whether  we 
think  this  law  Is  unwise,  or  even  asinine  We 
are  asked  to  hold  that  It  violates  the  United 
States  Constitution.  And  that  I  cannot  do 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion  the  Court  re- 
fers to  no  less  than  six  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution:  the  First,  the  Third,  the 
Fourth,  the  Fifth,  the  Ninth,  and  the  Four- 
teenth. But  the  Court  does  not  say  which  ol 
these  Amendments.  If  any.  it  thinks  is  In- 
fringed bv  this  Connecticut  law. 

We  are" told  that  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  not,  as 
such,  the  "guide"  in  thLs  case  With  that 
much  I  agree.  There  is  no  claim  that  this 
law,  duly  enacted  by  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature, is  unconstitutionally  vague  There  Is 
no  claim  that  the  appellants  were  denied  any 
of  the  elements  of  procedural  due  process  at 
their  trial,  so  as  to  niake  their  convictions 
constltutlonaUy  invalid.  And.  as  the  Court 
says,  the  day  has  long  passed  since  the  Due 
Process  Clause  was  regarded  as  a  proper  In- 
strument for  determining  "the  wisdom,  need, 
and  proprietv  ■  of  state  laws.  Compare  Loch- 
ner v  New  York,  198  U.S.  45.  witl'i  Ferguson 
v.  Skrupa,  372  U.S.  726.  My  Brothers  Harlan 
and  White  to  the  contrary,  "Iwje  have  re- 
turned to  the  original  constitutional  prop- 
osition that  courts  do  not  sub.stitute  their 
social  and  economic  beliefs  for  the  Judgment 
of  legislative  bodies,  who  are  elected  t<-  pass 
laws"  Ferguson  v,  Skrupa.  supra,  at  730. 

As  to  the  First.  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth 
Amendments.  I  can  find  nothing  In  any  of 
them  to  Invalidate  this  Connecticut  law. 
even  assuming  that  all  those  Amendments 
are  fullv  applicable  against  the  States. '  It 
has  not  "even  been  argxied  that  this  Is  a  law 
"respecting  an  establishment  ci  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."" 
And  surelv.  unle.ss  the  solemn  process  of 
constitutional  adjudication  is  to  descend  to 
the  level  of  a  play  on  words,  there  Is  not 
Involved  here  any  abridgment  of  "the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  t.j 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."-  No  soldier  has  been  quartered 
m  any  house  ^  There  has  been  no  search,  and 
no  seizure  '  Nobody  has  been  compelled  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself,* 

The  Court  also  quotes  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment, and  mv  Brother  Goldberg's  concurring 
opinion  r  -lies  heavily  upon  it.  But  to  say  that 
the  Ninth  .Amendment  has  anything  to  do 
with  this  cahe  is  to  turn  somersaults  with 
history  The  Ninth  Amendment,  like  its  com- 
panion the  Tenth,  which  this  Court  held 
■states  but  a  truism  that  all  is  retained 
which  has  not  tjeen  surrendered,'  Umt'ii 
States  v.  Darby.  312  US,  100.  124.  was  framed 
by  James  Madison  and  adopted  by  the  Slates 
simplv  to  make  clear  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  alter  the  plan  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  to  be  a  ^:overn- 
meut  of  express  and  limited  powers,  and  that 
all  rights  and  powers  not  delegated  to  It  were 
retained  by  the  people  and  the  Individual 
States.  Until  todav  no  member  of  this  Court 
has  ever  suggested  that  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment meant  aiuthliig  else,  and  the  idea  that 
a  federal  court  couid  ever  use  the  Ninth 
Amendment  to  annul  a  law  passed   by   the 
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elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 

J  tate    of    Connecticut    would    have    caused 

.^mes  Madison  no  little  wonder. 

What  provision  of  the  Constitution,  then 

c^s  make  this  state  law  Invalid?  The  Court 
_'s  It  is  the  right  of  privacy  "created  by 
veral  fundamental  constitutional  guaran- 
es.''  With  ail  deference.  I  can  find  no  such 

general  right  of  privacy  !n  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
any  other  part  of  the  Constitution,  or 
any    case    ever    before    decided    by    this 
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C^urt.' 

At  the  oral  arg-,^nient  i;;  this  case  we  were 
that  the  Connecticut  law  does  not  "con- 
1  to  current  community  standards,"  But 
Is  not  the  function  o:  this  C.^urt  to  de- 
:ae  caoes  on  the  basis  of  community  stand- 
Is.   We   are   here   to   decide   cases    "agree- 
V   to   the   Constitution   and   laws   of   the 
lited  States.'    It  la  the  essence  of  judicial 
ity  to  subordinate  our  own  personal  views, 
t   own   ideas   of   what   legislation    is   wise 
d  what  is  not.  If.  as  I  should  surelv  hope, 
e  law  before  us  dees  not  reflect  the'stand- 
s  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  the  people 
Connecticut  can  freely  exercise  their  true 
■  nth  and  Tenth  Amendment  rights  to  per- 
-■"e    their    elected    representatives    to    re- 
it.  That  is  the  constitutional  way  to  take 
tqis  law  off  the  books. «" 

rOOTKOTBS 

•The  Court  said  In  full  about  this  right 
privacy: 

■The  principles  laid  down  in  this  opinion 
>•  Lord  Camden  In  Entick  v.  Carrington,  19 
w   St.  Tr.  10291  afTect  the  very  essence  of 
tistitutlonal    liberty    and    security.    They 
-h  farther  than  the  concrete  form  of  the 
then  before  the  court,  with  its  adven- 
clrcumstances;   they  apply  to  ail  In- 
ions  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
employes  of  the  sanctltv  of  a  man's  home 
'  the  privacies  cf  life   It  is  not  the  break- 
of  his  doors,  and  the  rr.mmaglng  of  his 
7ers.  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
nee;    but  it  Is  the  Invasion  of  his  Inde- 
"  le  right  of  personal  security,  personal 
rty  and  private  property,  where  that  right 
never  been  forfeited  by  his  conviction  of 
public  oSence.— It   is   the   invasion  of 
i  sacred  right  which   underlies  and  con- 
utes  the  essence  of  Lord  Camden's  Jiidg- 
:it.    Brraking   Into   a    hcuse   and   opening 
:s  and  drawers  are  clrcun-_stances  "of  ag- 
vatlon:   but  any  forcible  and  compulsory 
irtion  of   a  man's  own    testlmonv   or  of 
private  papers  to  be  used  a«  evidence  to 
vlct  him  of  crime  or  to  forfeit  his  goods, 
vlthln   the   condemnation    of    thst   judg- 
*    In  this  regard  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
run   almost    into  each   other  " 
US.,  at  630. 

My    Brother    Stew.\rt    dissento    on    the 

ind    that    he    "can    find    no  .  .  .  general 

t  of  privacy  In  the  BUI  of  Rights,  In  any 

r  part  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  any  case 

before  decided  by  this  Court."  Post    at 

He  would  require  a  more  explicit  guar- 

?e  than  the  one  which  the  Court  derives 

several     constitutional     amendments. 

Court,   however,   has   never  held   that 

Bill  of  Rights  or  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 

it    protects    only    those    rights    that    the 

rstltution  specifically  mentions  bv  name. 

e.  g..  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  US.  497- 

eker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.  S   500' 

t  V.  Dur.es.  357.  U.  S    116;   Carrington  v' 

"i.  380  U.  S.  89,  96:   Schware  v.  Board  of 

Examiners.  353  U.S.  232;  NAACP  v    Ala- 

a.   360   U.   S.   240:    Pierce   v.   Society   of 

,  268  U.  S.  510;  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262 

390.  To  the  contrary,  this  Court'  for 

"e.  In  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  supra,  vhlle 

izlng  that  the  Fifth  Amendmetit  does 

contain  the  "explicit  safeguard"   of  an 

Ll  protection  clause,  id.,  at  499,  neverthe- 

dertved   an   equal    protection    orlnc'.ple 

that  Amendment's  Due  Process  Clau-^e. 

In  Schvrare  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examine-"! 

-.  the  Court  held  that  the  Fourteenth 
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Amendment  protects  from  arbitrary  state 
action  the  right  to  pursue  an  DCinipation, 
such  as  the  practice  of  law. 

=  See,  e.  jr.,  Ch:-c.go,  B.  dfr  Q  R.  Co.  v.  Chi- 
cago. 166  U.  S.  226;  Gitlow  v.  New  York, 
■-.upra.  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  310  U.S.  296;' 
Wolf  V.  Colorado,  338  US  25:  Rohinson  v. 
California.  370  U.  S.  660;  Gideon  v.  Wain- 
wright,  372  U.S.  335;  Malloy  v.  Hogan.  378 
U.  S.  1;  Pointer  v.  Texas,  supra:  Grimn  v. 
CaUfor.iM.  380  U.  S.  GOO. 

^  Madijon  himself  had  previously  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  inaccuracy  resulting  from 
tiie  fact  thit  "no  language  is  so  copious  as 
to  iLipply  words  and  phrases  for  every  com- 
plex Idea"  The  Federalist,  No.  37  (Cooke  ed. 
1951),  at  23'J. 

♦  Alesai.der  Hamilton  was  opposed  to  a  bill 
of  rlghis  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unneces- 
o.iry  becau-^e  the  Federal  Government  was  a 
fcL/ver  .meat  of  delegated  powers  and  it  was 
i.ot  granted  the  power  to  Intrude  upon  fur.d- 
ameutai  pers.r.il  rights.  The  Federalist,  No. 
Si  I  Cooke  ed.  1961),  at  578-579.  He  also 
argued, 

"I  go  further,  and  affirm  that  bUls  of 
rights.  In  the  sense  and  in  the  extent  In 
■Ahich  they  are  contended  for.  are  not  only 
unnecessary  in  the  propc-sed  constitution, 
but  wouid  even  be  dangerous.  They  would 
contain  various  exceptions  to  powers  which 
are  not  granted;  and  on  this  very  account, 
would  atford  a  colourable  pretext  to  claim 
more  than  were  granted.  For  why  declare 
tiiat  things  shall  not  be  done  which  there  is 
no  power  to  do?  Why  for  instance,  should  It 
be  said,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  not 

0  3  restrained,  when  no  power  is  given  by 
which  restrictions  may  be  imposed?  I  will  not 
coute::d  that  such  a  provision  would  confer 
a  regulating  power;  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
■vould  furnish,  to  men  disposed  to  usurp,  a 
plausible  pret«nce  for  claiming  that  power  " 
Id.,  at  579. 

The  Ninth  Amendment  and  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  which  provides.  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  bv  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  Uj  the  people,"  were  apparently  also  de- 
signed la  p.irt  to  meet  the  above-quoted 
argument  of  Hamilton. 

5  The  Tenth  Amendment  similarly  made 
clear  that  the  States  and  the  people  retained 
all  those  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

''  This  Amendment  has  be*>n  referred  to 
as  "The  Porsotten  Ninth  Amendment."  in  a 
book  with  that  title  by  Bennett  B   Patterson 

1  1955 1.  Other  commentary  on  the  Ninth 
Amendment  includes  Redllch.  Are  There 
"Certain  Rights  ,  .  Retained  by  the  People'"' 
37  N.YU.L.  Rev.  787  (1962i.  and  Kelsey  The 
Ninth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. U  Ind.  L.  J.  309  (1936).  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  until  today  this  Court  has  referred 
to  tne  Ninth  Amendment  onlv  in  United 
Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330  US.  75,  94- 
95^  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  v.  TVA,  306 
US.  118,  143-144;  and  Ashwander  v  TVA 
297  U.S.  238.  330-331,  See  also  Calder  v.  Bull 
3  Dall.  386,  388;  Loan  Assn.  v.  Topeka  20 
WaU.  655.  662-^63. 

In  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell 
supra,  at  94  -95,  the  Court  stated;  "We  accept 
appellants'  contention  that  the  nature  of 
political  rights  reserved  to  the  people  by  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  fls|  involved 
The  right  claimed  as  inviolate  may  be  stated 
as  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  act  "as  a  party 
official  or  worker  to  further  his  own  political 
views.  Thus  we  have  a  measure  of  interfer- 
ence by  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Rules  with 
what  otherwise  would  be  the  freedom  of  the 
clvU  servant  under  the  First,  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Amendments.  And.  if  we  look  upon 
due  process  as  a  guarantee  of  freedom'  in 
those  fields,  there  Is  a  corresponding  Impair- 
uient  of  that  right  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment." 


■  In  light  of  the  tests  enunciated  in  these 
cases  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  Judge's  respon- 
slblUty  to  determine  whether  a  right  Is  basic 
and  fundamental  in  this  sense  vests  him  with 
unrestricted  personal  discretion.  In  fact,  a 
hesitancy  to  allow  too  broad  a  discretion  was 
a  substantial  reason  leading  me  to  conclude 
in  Pointer  v.  Texas,  supra,  at  413-414,  tha- 
those    rights    absorbed    by    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  applied  to  the  States  be- 
cause they  are  fundamental  apply  with  equal 
force  and  to  the  same  extent  against  both 
federal  and  state  governments.  In  Pointer  I 
said  that  the  contrary  view  would  require 
"this  Court  to  make  the  extremely  subjective 
and  excessively  discretionary  determination 
as  to  whether  a  practice,  forbidden  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  a  fundamental  consti- 
tutlonal    guarantee,    is,    as    viewed    in    the 
factual  circumstances  surrounding  each  in- 
dividual   case,  sufficiently  repugnant  to  the 
notion  of  due  process  as  to  be  forbidden  the 
States" /cf  .at  413. 

'Pointer  v.  Texas,  supra,  at  413.  See  also 
the  discussion  of  my  Brother  Douglas  Poe  v 
Ullman,  supra,  at  517-518  (dissenting  opin- 
ion). *^ 

'  Indeed,  my  Brother  Black,  in  arguing  his 
thesis.  Is  forced  to  lay  aside  a  host  of  cases 
in  which  the  Court  has  recognized  funda- 
mental rights  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
without  specific  reliance  upon  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  Post,  p.  512,  n.  4. 

"  Dissenting  opinions  assert  that  the  liber- 
ty guaranteed  by  the  Due  Process  Clause  is 
limited  to  a  guarantee  against  unduly  vague 
statutes  and  against  procedural  unfairness 
at  trial.  Under  this  view  the  Court  is  with- 
out authority  to  ascertain  whether  a  chal- 
lenged statute,  or  Its  application,  has  a  per- 
missible purpose  and  whether  the  manner 
of  regulation  bears  a  rational  or  Justifying 
relationship  with  this  purpose.  A  long  line 
of  cases  makes  very  clear  that  this  has  not 
been  the  view  of  this  Court.  Dent  v  WeH 
Virginia,  129  U.S.  114;  Jacobson  v.  Massachu- 
setts. 197  U.S.  11;  Douglas  v.  Noble.  261  US 
165;  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  282  U.S.  390;  Pierce 
V.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  510;  Schware  v 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners.  353  U.S.  232-  Apthe- 
ker v.  Secretary  of  State.  378  U.S.  500;  Zemel 
v.  Rusk,  381  U.S.  1. 

The  traditional  due  process  test  was  well 
articulated,  and  applied,  In  Schware  v.  Board 
of  Bar  Examiners,  supra,  a  case  which  placed 
no  reliance  on  the  specific  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

"A  State  cannot  exclude  a  person  from  the 
practice  of  law  or  from  any  other  occupation 
in  a  manner  or  for  reasons  that  contravene 
the  Due  Process  or  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Dent,  v  West 
Virginia,  129  U.S.  114.  Cf.  Slochower  v.  Board 
of  Education.  350  U.S.  551;  Wieman  v.  Upde- 
grafj.  344  U.S.  183.  And  see  Ex  parte  Secombe, 
19  How.  9.  13.  A  State  can  require  high  stand- 
ards of  qualification,  such  as  good  moral 
character  or  proficiency  in  its  law,  before  it 
admits  an  applicant  to  the  bar,  but  any 
qualification  must  have  a  rational  connec- 
tion with  the  applicant's  fltneas  or  capacity 
to  practice  law.  Douglas  v.  Noble.  261  U.S. 
165;  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4  WaU.  277,  319- 
320.  Cf.  Nebbia  v.  New  York,  291  UJS.  502. 
Obviously  an  applicant  could  not  be  excluded 
merely  because  he  was  a  Republican  or  a 
Negro  or  a  member  of  a  particular  church. 
Even  In  applying  permissible  standards,  offi- 
cers of  a  State  cannot  exclude  an  applicant 
when  there  is  no  basis  for  their  finding  that 
he  faUs  to  meet  these  standards,  or  when 
their  action  Is  Invidiously  discriminatory." 
353  U.S.,  at  238-239.  Cf.  Martin  v.  Walton, 
368  U.S.  25.  28  (DoxrouiS,  J.,  dissenting). 

"  The  phrase  "right  to  privacy"  appears  first 
to  have  gained  currency  from  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Messrs.  Warren  and  (later  Mr.  Justice  i 
Brandels  In  1890  which  urged  that  States 
.should  give  some  form  of  tort  relief  to  per- 
sons whose  private  affairs  were  exploited  by 
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others.  The  Right  to  Privacy,  4  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
193  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  article,  some 
States  have  passed  st-atutes  creating  such  a 
cause  of  action,  and  In  others  state  courts 
hP-ve  done  th<»  same  thing  by  exercising  their 
powers  as  courts  of  common  law.  See  gener- 
aliv  41  Am.  Jur.  926-927.  Thus  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia,  in  granting  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion for  damages  to  a  man  whose  picture  had 
been  used  in  a  newspaper  advertisement 
wlt'iout  his  consent,  said  that  "A  right  of 
privacy  In  matters  purely  private  Is  .  .  . 
derived  from  natural  law"  and  that  "The  con- 
clusion reached  by  us  seems  to  be  .  .  .  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  natural  justice,  with 
ihe  principles  of  the  law  of  every  civilized 
nation,  and  especially  with  the  elastic  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  .  .  .  ."  Pavesich  v. 
NfW  England  Life  Ins.  Co..  122  Oa.  190.  194. 
218.  50  S.  E.  68.  70.  80.  Observing  that  "the 
rlrht  of  privacy  .  .  .  presses  for  recognition 
liere."  today  this  Court,  which  I  did  not 
understand  to  have  pov/er  to  sit  as  a  court  of 
common  law.  now  appears  to  be  exalting  a 
phrase  which  Warren  and  Brandels  used  in 
discussing  grounds  for  tort  relief,  to  the 
level  of  a  constitutional  rule  which  prevents 
state  legislatures  from  passing  any  law 
deemed  by  this  Court  to  interfere  with 
"privacy" 

'-'  Brother  Harlan's  views  are  spelled  out  at 
greater  length  In  his  dissenting  opinion  In 
Poe  v  Ullman.  367  US.  497,  539-555. 

'■'Indeed,  Brother  White  appears  to  have 
gone  bevond  past  pronouncements  of  the 
n.itural  law  due  process  theory,  which  at 
least  said  that  the  Court  should  exercise  this 
unlimited  power  to  declare  state  acts  uncon- 
stitutional with  "restraint."  He  now  says 
that,  Instead  cf  being  presumed  constitu- 
tional (see  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.S.  113,  123; 
compare  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261 
V  S.  525,  544) ,  the  statute  here  "bears  a  sub- 
stantial burden  of  justmcatlon  when  at- 
tacked under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

'  A  collection  of  the  catchwords  and  catch 
phrases  Invoked  by  Judges  who  would  strike 
down  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  laws 
which  offend  their  notions  of  natural  Justice 
would  fill  many  pages.  Thus  it  has  been  said 
that  this  Court  can  forbid  state  action  which 
"shocks  the  conscience."  Rochin  v.  California. 
342  U.S.  165,  172,  sufficiently  to  "shock  Itself 
Into  the  protective  arms  of  the  Constitution," 
Irvine  V.  California.  347  U.S.  128.  138  (con- 
curring opinions.  It  has  been  urged  that 
States  may  not  run  counter  to  the  "decencies 
of  civilized  conduct."  Rochin,  supra,  at  173, 
or  "some  principle  of  Justice  so  rooted  In  the 
traditions  and  conscience  of  our  people  as 
to  be  ranked  as  fundamental,"  Snyder  v. 
Massachusetts,  291  U.S.  97.  105.  or  to  "those 
canons  of  decency  and  fairness  which  express 
the  notions  of  justice  of  English-speaking 
peoples."  MaHnski  v.  New  York.  324  U.S.  401. 
417  (concurring  opinion),  or  to  "the  com- 
munity's sense  of  fair  play  and  decency," 
Rochin,  supra,  at  173.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
must  decide  whether  a  state  law  Is  "fair,  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate,"  or  is  rather  "an 
unreasonable,  unnecessary  pnd  arbitrary  In- 
terference with  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  his  personal  liberty  or  to  enter  Into  .  .  . 
contracts."  Lochner  v.  Neic  York.  198  U.S.  45, 
56.  States,  under  this  philosophy,  cannot 
act  "In  conflict  with  deeply  rooted  feelings  of 
the  community,"  Haley  v.  Ohio.  332  U.S.  596, 
604  (separate  opinion),  or  with  "fundamen- 
tal notions  of  fairness  and  Justice,"  id.,  607. 
See  also,  e.g..  Wolf  v.  Colorado,  338  U.S.  25, 
27  ("rights  .  .  .  basic  to  our  free  society"); 
Hebert  v.  LouUiana,  272  U.S.  312,  316  ("fun- 
damental principles  of  liberty  and  Justice") : 
Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.S.  525. 
561  ("arbitrary  restraint  of  .  .  .  liberties"): 
Betts  V.  Brady,  316  U.S.  455,  462  ("denial  of 
fundamental  fairness,  shocking  to  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  Justice") ;  Poe  v.  Ullman,  367 
U.S.  497.  539  (dissenting  opinion)  ("intoler- 
able and  unjustifiable").  Perhaps  the  clear- 


est, frankest  and  briefest  explanation  of  ho'W 
th-s  due  process  approach  works  Is  the  state- 
ment In  another  case  handed  down  today 
that  this  Court  is  to  Invoke  the  Due  Process 
Clause  to  strike  down  state  procedures  or 
laws  which  It  can  "not  stomach."  Linkletter 
V.  Walker,  post,  p.  618.  at  631. 

i*See  Hand,  The  BJU  of  Rights  (1958)  70: 
"(Jludges  are  seldom  content  merely  to 
annul  the  particular  solution  before  them: 
they  do  not,  Indeed  they  may  not,  say  that 
taking  all  things  Into  consideration,  the 
legislators'  solution  Is  too  strong  for  the 
Judicial  stomach.  On  the  contrary  they  wrap 
up  their  veto  In  a  protective  veil  of  adjec- 
tives such  as  'arbitrary,'  'artificial,'  'normal.' 
■reasonable,'  'Inherent,'  'fundamental,'  or 
•essential,"  whose  office  usually,  thoueh  quite 
Innocently,  is  to  disguise  what  they  are  doing 
and  impute  to  it  a  derivation  far  more  Im- 
pressive than  their  personal  preferences, 
which  are  aU  that  in  fact  lie  behind  the  deci- 
sion." See  also  Rochin  v.  California.  342  US. 
165.  174  (concurring  opinion).  But  see  Link- 
letter  v.  Walker,  supra,  n.  4.  at  631. 

"Th'is  Court  held  in  Marbury  v.  Madison, 
1  Cranch  137,  that  this  Court  has  power  to 
invalidate  laws  on  the  ground  that  they 
exceed  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
or  violate  some  .specific  prohibition  of  the 
Constitution.  See  also  Fletcher  v,  Peck.  6 
Cranch  87.  But  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion did  on  at  least  two  occasions  reject  pro- 
posals which  would  have  given  the  federal 
judiciary  a  part  in  recommending  laws  or  In 
vetoing  as  bad  or  unwise  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Edmund  Randolph 
of  Virginia  proposed  that  the  President 

".  .  .  and  a  convenient  number  of  the 
National  Judiciary,  ought  to  compose  a  coun- 
cil of  revision  with  authority  to  examine 
every  act  of  the  National  Legislature  before 
It  shall  operate.  &  every  set  of  a  particular 
Legislature  before  a  Negative  thereon  shall 
be  final:  and  that  the  dissent  of  the  said 
Council  shall  amount  to  a  rejection,  unless 
the  Act  of  the  National  Legislature  be  again 
passed,  or  that  of  a  particular  Legislature  be 
again  negatived  by  [original  wording 
illegible)  of  the  members  of  each  branch." 
1  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787  (Farrand  ed.  191  It   21. 

In  support  of  a  plan  of  this  kind  James 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  argued  that: 

".  .  .  It  had  been  said  that  the  Judges,  as 
expositors  of  the  La'ws  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  their  constitutional 
rights.  There  was  weight  In  this  observa- 
tion; but  this  power  of  the  Judges  did  not 
go  far  enough.  Laws  may  be  unjust,  may  he 
unwise,  may  be  dangerous,  may  be  destruc- 
tive; and  yet  not  be  so  unconstitutional  as 
to  Justify  the  Judges  In  refusing  to  give  them 
efl'ect.  Let  them  have  a  share  In  the  Revlslon- 
ary  power,  and  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  notice  of  these  characters  of  a 
law,  and  of  counteracting,  by  the  weight  of 
their  opinions  the  Improper  views  of  the 
Legislature."  2  id  .  at  73. 

Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Massachusetts  "did 
not  see  the  advantage  of  employing  the 
Judges  in  this  way.  As  Judges  they  are  not 
to  be  presumed  to  possess  any  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  mere  policy  of  public 
measures."  Ibid. 

Elbrldge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  likewise  op- 
posed the  proposal  for  a  councU  of  revision: 
".  .  .  He  relied  for  his  part  on  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  the  guardians  of 
their  Rights  &  Interests.  It  (the  proposal) 
was  making  the  Expositors  of  the  Laws,  the 
Legislators  which  ought  never  to  be  done." 
/(J.,at75. 
And  at  another  point: 

"Mr.  Gerry  doubts  whether  the  Judiciary 
ought  to  form  a  part  of  It  [the  proposed 
councU  of  revision],  as  they  wUl  have  a 
sufficient  check  agst.  encroachments  on  their 
own  department  by  their  exposition  of  the 
laws,  which  involved  a  power  of  deciding  on 


their  Constitutionality.  ...  It  was  quite 
foreign  lr,3ni  the  nature  of  ye.  cilice  to  make 
them  Judges  of  the  policy  of  public  meas- 
ures," 1  /d  ,  at  97-i'3. 

Madison  siipporied  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  "a  Check  (on  the  legislature]  Is 
iiecesssry."  Id.,  at  108.  John  Dickinson  of  Del- 
aware opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  "the 
Judges  must  interpret  the  La-AS  they  ought 
not  to  be  legislators"  Ibid  The  proposal  for 
a  councU  cf  revision  was  defeated. 

The  foUowin^r  proposal  was  also  advanced: 
"To  as-itst  the  President  in  conducting  the 
Public  affairs  tliere  shall  be  a  CouncU  of 
State  composed  of  the  iollowliig  officers — 1. 
The  Chief  Just.ce  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt.  who 
shall  from  time  to  time  recoinmena  such 
alterations  of  and  additions  to  Jie  laws  of  ine 
U.S.  as  may  in  his  opinion  be  iieces.iary  to 
tlie  due  admlnistrutioii  of  Ju&t-xe.  and  such 
as  many  promote  useful  learning  and  in- 
culcate sound  morality  throughout  the 
Union  .  ..."  2  id.,  at  342.  This  proposal 
too  was  rejected. 

''  In  Meyer,  In  the  very  same  sentence 
quoted  in  part  by  my  Brethren  in  which  he 
asserted  that  the  Due  Process  Clause  gave 
an  abstract  and  inviolable  right  "to  marry, 
establish  a  home  and  brli.g  up  children."  Mr. 
Justice  McReyuolds  also  asserted  the  hereto- 
fore dl.''<;redited  doctrine  that  the  Due  Process 
Clause  prevented  Siat.es  from  interfering  with 
"the  right  of  the  individual  to  contract."  262 
U.S.  at  '399. 

•"  Compare  Poe  v.  Ullman,  367  U.  S  ,  at  543- 
544  (Harlan,  J.  dissenting). 

■'■The  Court  has  also  said  that  in  view  of 
the  Fourteentli  Amendmirni's  major  purpose 
uf  eliminating  state-enforced  racial  discrimi- 
nation, this  Court  -aUI  scrutinize  carefully 
any  law  embodying  a  racial  classification  to 
make  sure  that  it  does  not  deny  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  See  McLaughlin  v  Flor- 
ida, 379  U.S.  184. 

•"'None  of  the  other  cases  decided  in  the 
past    25    years    which    Brothers    WHirr    and 
GoLDBrRG  Cite  can  justly  be  read  as  holding 
that  Judges  have  power  to  use  a  natur.il  law 
due  process  formula  to  strike  down  ail  state 
laws  which   they  think  are  unwise,  danger- 
ous, or  irrational.   Pnrjce'   v.   Mo-^^achusetts. 
321   U.S.   158,  upheld  a  stale  la-.v  forbidding 
minors    from    selling    publications    on    the 
street':.  Kent  v    Pullcs.  357  US.   116    reccf:- 
nized  the  power  of  Congress  to  restrict  travel 
outside  the  country  so  long  as  it   accorded 
persons    the    procedural    safeKuards    of    due 
process  and  did  not  violate  any  other  specific 
constitutional    provision.    Schirare    v.    Board 
of  Bar  Examiners.  353  US.  232.  held  simp.-,- 
that  a  State  could  not,  consistently  with  due 
process,  refuse  a  lawver  a  license  to  practice 
law  en  the  basis  of  a  linding  that  he  wa^ 
morally  unfit  when  there  was  no  evidence  In 
the  record.  353   US.,  at  246-247.  to  support 
such  a  finding.  Compare  r/t0T7i pson  v.  City 
of  LouisiUlc.  362  U.S.  l'^9,  in  which  the  Court 
relied  in  part  on  Schuare.  See  also  Konigs- 
berg  v.  State  Bar.  353  U.S.  252    And  BolUng 
v.    Sharpe,   347   US     497.    merely    recognized 
what  had  been  the  understanding  from  the 
beginning  of  the  country,  an  understands rr 
shared   by   many   of   the   draftsmen    of   tho 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  that  the  whole  Bin 
of  Rights,  including  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fifth   Amendment,  was  a  guarantee 
that  all  persons  -A-ould  receive  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law.  Compare  Chambers  v 
Florida.  309  US    227.  240-241.  With  one  ex- 
ception,  the   other   modern   case?   relied    <.r. 
bv  mv  Brethren  were  decided  either  solelv 
under  the  Equal   Protection   Clause   of   the 
Fourteenth   Amendment  or  under  the  Firs- 
Amendment,  made  applicable  to  the  States 
by  the  Fourteenth,  some  of  the  latter  group 
involving  the  right  of  association  which  this 
Court  has  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  rights  ■  f 
speech,   pre.ss   and    assembly   guaranteed   by 
the   First    Amendment.    As   for   Aptheker   v 
Secretary  of  State,  378  U.S.  500,  I  am  com- 
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p  filed  to  say  that  If  that  decision  was  writ- 
er Intended  to  bring  about  the  abrupt 
drastic  reversal  in  the  course  of  constitu- 
adjudlcatlon  which  is  now  attributed 
t.  the  change  was  certainly  made  in  a  verv 
let  and  unprovocatlve  manner,  without 
-  attempt  to  Justify  it. 
Compare  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital. 
U.S.  525,  568  i  Holmes.  J.  dissenting  i  : 
The  earlier  decisions  upon  the  same  words 
•  i_'*  °"^  Process  Clause  ]  In  the  Founeenth 
Ajhendment  began  within  our  memory  and 
~  nt  no  farther  than  an  unpretentious  as- 
tlon  of  the  liberty  to  follow  the  ordinary 
"ngs.  Later  that  innocuous  generality  was 
"led  Into  the  dogma.  Liberty  of  Con- 
Contract  Is  ncrt  specially  mentioned 
the  text  that  we  have  to  construe  It  is 
"y  an  example  of  doing  what  you  want 
do.  embodied  in  the  word  liberty.  But 
piftty  much  all  law  consists  In  forbidding 
n  to  do  some  things  that  they  want  to  do. 
contract  Is  no  more  exempt  from  law 
thkn  other  acts." 

=  See     Patterson.     The     Forgotten     Ninth 

Atjiendment  (1955).  Mr.  Patterson  urges  that 

Ninth   Amendment   be   used   to  protect 

:r  specified  "natural  and  Inalienable  rights" 

4.    The    Introduction    by   Roscoe    Pound 

that    "there    Is   a   marked   revival    of 

ural  law  ideas  throughout  the  world    In- 

^t  In  the  Ninth  Amendment  Is  a  svmp- 

of  that  revival."  P.  Ul. 

Redllch.  Are  There  "Certain  Rights  .  .  . 

Ined   by  the  People"?  37  N.Y.U.L.  Rev. 

,  Professor  Redllch,  In  advocating  reliance 

the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  to  in- 

alldate    the    Connecticut    law    before    us, 

frapkly  states: 

But  for  one  who  feels  that  the  marriage 
relktlonshlp  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
state  law  forbidding  the  use  of  contracep- 
s,  the  birth  control  case  poses  a  trouble- 
and  challenging  problem  of  constltu- 
1   interpretation    He  may  find   himself 
ng.    'The    law    Is    unconstitutional— but 
^?'  There  are  two  possible  paths  to  travel 
Inding  the  answer.  One  is  to  revert  to  a 
frafiltly  flexible  due  process  concept  even  on 
ers  that  do  not  involve  specific  constltu- 
lotiaJ  prohibitions.  The  other  is  to  attempt 
evolve   a    new   constitutional    framework 
n  which  to  meet  this  and  similar  prob- 
whlch  are  likely  to  arise."  Id.,  at  798. 
Of  course  one  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the 
that  Mr.   Gallup  has  already  published 
results  of  a  poll  which  he  says  show  that 
of  the  people  in  this  country  believe 
lis  should   teach   about    birth    control. 
Washington  Post,  May  21.   1965.  p    2.  col.  1. 
hardly  believe,  however,  that  Brother 
™g   would   view  46%    of  the  persona 
polled  as  so  overwhelming  a  proportion  that 
Court  may  now  rely  on    it   to  declare 
the  Connecticut  law  infringes  "funda- 
al  ■  rights,  and  overrule  the  long-stand- 
vlew  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  ex- 
"  through  their  elected  representatives. 
U.S  Const..  Amend  IX,  provides: 
The  enumeration  m  the  Constitution,  of 
lain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  denv 
c  isparage  others  retained  by  the  people  " 
1    Annals   of    Crnsrress   4.39    See   als:i   II 
Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  cif 
[Jnited  States  (Sth  ed.  189!  >    "This  clause 
manifestly    introduced   to   prevent    anv 
lerse  or  ingenious  mlsappllcition  of  the 
well-known   maxim,   that   an   affirmation   In 
Icular   cases    Implies   a    negation    in    all 
and.  e  conierso.  that  a  negation  In 
icular  ciLses  implies  an  affirmation  in  a:; 
rs    The   maxim,    rightly   underst-cd.    is 
ctly  sound  and  safe:    but   1:   has  often 
strangely  forced  fr;m  its  n.^tural  mean- 
Into  the  support  of  the  most  dangerous 
leal  heresies."  Id.,  at  651  (footnote  omlt- 
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ustice  Holmes  in  one  of  his  last  dissents, 

en  in  reply  to  Mr    Justice  McRevnoids' 

ilon  for  the  Court  m  Baldwin  v   .'Hi.isouri. 

U  S.    586.    solemnly    warned    against    a 


due  process  formula  apparently  approved  by 
my  concurring  Brethren  today   He  .said 

"I  have  not  yet  adequately  expressed  the 
more  than  anxiety  that  I  feel  at  the  ever  in- 
creasing scope  given  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  In  cutting  down  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States. 
As  the  decisions  now  stand.  I  see  hardly  any 
limit  but  the  sky  to  the  invalidating  of  these 
rights  If  they  happen  to  strike  a  majority 
of  this  Court  as  for  any  reason  undesirable. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Amendment  was 
intended  to  give  us  cane  blandie  to  embody 
our  economic  or  moral  beliefs  in  113  prohibi- 
tions. Yet  I  can  think  of  no  narrower  reason 
that  seems  to  me  to  Justify  the  prejient  and 
the  earlier  decisions  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Of  course  the  words  "due  process  of  law,"  if 
taken  in  their  literal  meaning,  have  no  ap- 
plication to  this  case:  and  while  it  is  too  late 
to  deny  that  they  have  been  given  a  much 
more  extended  and  artificial  signification, 
still  we  ought  to  remember  the  great  caution 
shown  by  the  Constitution  m  limiting  the 
power  of  the  States,  and  should  be  slow  to 
construe  the  clause  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  as  committing  to  the  Court, 
with  no  guide  but  the  Court's  own  discretion.' 
the  validity  of  whatever  laws  the  State.;  may 
pass  281  U.S.,  at  595  See  2  HcImes-PoUcck 
Le-ters   'Howeed    1941.   267-268. 

'^  E.g.,  in  Day-Bnte  Lighting,  Inc.  v  Mis- 
souri. 342  U.S.  421,  423,  this  Court  held  that 
'Our  recent  decisions  make  plain  that  we  do 
not  sit  as  a  superleglslature  to  weigh  the 
wisdom  of  legislation  nor  to  decide  whether 
the  policy  which  it  expreeses  offends  the 
public  welfare," 

Compare  Gardner  v.  Massachusetts,  305 
U.S.  559,  which  tae  Court  today  apparently 
overrules,  which  held  that  a  challenge  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  a  state  law  for- 
bidding the  sale  or  furnishing  of  contracep- 
tives did  not  raise  a  substantial  federal  ques- 
tion. 

**  Brother  Harlan,  who  ha,>  consistently 
stated  his  belief  In  the  power  of  courts  to 
strike  down  laws  which  they  con.slder  arbi- 
trary or  unreasonable,  see,  e.g.,  Poe  v  Vll- 
man.  367  U.S.  497,  539-555  1  dissenting  opin- 
ion 1 .  did  not  Join  the  Court's  opinion  In 
Ferguson  v,  Skrupa 

*  Justice  Holmes,  dissenting  la  Tuson 
said: 

"I  think  the  prop)er  course  Is  to  recognize 
that  a  state  legislature  can  do  whatever  it 
sees  fit  to  do  unless  it  Is  restrained  by  some 
express  prohibition  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  Sta^e.  and  that 
Courts  should  be  careful  not  to  extend  such 
prohibitions  beyond  their  obvious  meaning 
by  reeding  Into  them  conceptions  of  public 
policy  that  the  particular  Court  may  happen 
to  entertain."  273  U.S.,  at  446. 

» Compare  Nicchia  v.  New  York,  254  US. 
228,  231,  upholding  a  New  York  dog-licens- 
ing statute  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
"deprive  dog  owners  of  llbe.'-ty  without  due 
process  of  law."  And  as  I  said  concurring  In 
Rochin  V.  California,  342  U.S.  165.  175,  "I 
believe  that  faithful  adherence  to  the  specific 
guarantees  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  Insures  a 
more  permanent  protection  of  individual 
liberty  than  that  which  can  be  afforded  by 
the  nebulous  standards"  urged  bv  my  con- 
curring Brethren  today 

*"■  Gideon  v.  Wainu-nght.  372  U  S  335.  and 
similar  cases  applying  specific  Bill  of  Rights 
provisions  to  the  States  do  not  in  my  view 
stand  for  the  proposition  that  this  Court 
can  rely  on  its  own  concept  of  "ordered  lib- 
erty" or  "shocking  the  conscience"  or  natu- 
ral law  to  decide  what  laws  it  will  permit 
state  legislatures  to  enact,  Gideon  in  apply- 
ing to  state  prosecutions  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  right  to  counsel  fol- 
lowed Pdlko  v  Connecticut.  302  U.  S  319, 
which  had  held  that  specific  provisions  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  rather  than  the  Bil!  of  Rights 
as  a  whole,  would  be  selectively  applied  to 
the  States.  While  expressing  my  own   belief 


(not  shared  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart)  that 
the  provisions  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  were 
made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  in  my  dissent  In  Adam- 
son  V.  California.  332  U.  S.  46.  89,  I  also  said: 
"If  the  choice  must  be  between  the  selective 
process  of  the  Palko  decision  applying  some 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  States,  or  the 
Twining  rule  applying  none  of  them.  I  would 
choose  the  Palko  selective  process  " 
Gideon  and  similar  cases  merely  followed  the 
Palko  rule,  which  In  Adamson  I  agreed  to  fol- 
low  If  necessary  to  make  BUI  of  Rights  safe- 
guards applicable  to  the  States.  See  also 
Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.  S.  400;  Malloy  v  Ho- 
gan,  378  U.  S.  1. 

»»Hand,  The  BUI  of  Rights  (1958)  70.  See 
note  5,  supra.  See  generally  id.,  at  35-45 

"Id.,  at  73,  While  Judge  Hand  condemned 
as  unjustified  the  Invalidation  of  state  laws 
under  the  natural  law  due  process  formula, 
see  id.,  at  35-45.  he  also  expressed  the  view 
that  this  Court  In  a  number  of  cases  had 
gone  too  far  in  holding  legislation  to  be  In 
violation  of  specific  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Although  I  agree  with  his  criticism 
of  use  of  the  due  process  formula,  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  views  he  expressed  about 
construing  the  specific  guarantees  of  the  Bin 
of  Rights. 

^  The  Amendments  In  question  were,  as 
everyone  knows,  originally  adopted  as  limita- 
tions upon  the  power  of  the  newly  created 
Federal  Government,  not  as  llmltaUons  upon 
the  powers  of  the  individual  States.  But  the 
Court  has  held  that  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  first  eight  amendments  are  fully  em- 
braced by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as 
limitations  upon  state  action,  and  some 
members  of  the  Court  have  held  the  view 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment made  every  provision  of  the  first  eight 
amendments  fuUy  applicable  against  the 
States.  See  Adamson  v.  California,  332  U.S,  46, 
68  (dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black)  '. 
^  U.S.  Constitution,  Amendment  I.  To  be 
sure,  the  injunction  contained  in  the  Con- 
necticut statute  coincides  with  the  doctrine 
of  certain  religious  faiths.  But  If  that  were 
enough  to  Invalidate  a  law  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  First  Amendment  relating  to 
religion,  then  most  criminal  laws  would  be 
invalidated.  See,  e.g.,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  Bible.  Exodus  20:2-17  (King 
James). 

"•U.S.  Constitution,  Amendment  I.  If  all 
the  appellants  had  done  was  to  advise  people 
that  they  thought  the  use  of  contraceptives 
was  desirable,  or  even  to  counsel  their  use, 
the  appellants  would,  of  course,  have  a  sub- 
stantial First  Amendment  claim.  But  their 
activities  went  far  beyond  mere  advocacy. 
They  prescribed  specific  contraceptive  devices 
and  furnished  patients  with  the  prescribed 
contraceptive  materials. 

-•  US,  Constitution,  Amendment  III. 

"US,   Constitution,  Amendment  IV. 

»U.S.  Constitution,  Amendment  V. 

•"Cases  like  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364  US, 
479  and  Bates  v.  Little  Rock.  361  US,  516. 
relied  upon  In  the  concurring  opinions  today 
dealt  With  true  First  Amendment  rights  of 
association  and  are  wholly  inapposite  here 
See  also.  e.g..  NAACP  v,  Alabama,  357  US  449: 
Edwards  v  South  Carolina,  372  US,  229  Our 
decision  in  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379  US 
184.  Is  equally  far  afield.  That  case  held  in- 
valid under  the  Equal  Protection  CUu^e.  u 
state  criminal  law  which  discriminated 
against  Negroe.s. 

The  Court  does  not  say  how  far  the  rew 
constitutional  right  of  pnvacv  ann.urced 
today  extend^  See,  e  g  .  Mueller.  Legal  Reg- 
ulation of  Sexu.1l  Conduct,  at  127:  PIos- 
cowe.  Sex  and  the  Law,  at  189.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  even  after  todav  State  can 
con.stltutlonally  still  punish  at'  least  some 
offenses  which  are  not  committed  in  publi-, 

"  See  Reynolds  v  Sims.  377  U.S.  533.  562. 
The  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives 
recently  passed  a  bill   (House  BUI  No.  2462 1 
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repealing  the  birth  control  law.  The  State 
Senate  has  apparently  not  yet  acted  on  the 
measure,  and  today  Is  relieved  of  that  re- 
sponslbUlty  by  the  Court.  New  Haven  Jour- 
nal-Courier, Wed.,  May  19,  1965,  p.  1,  col. 
4,  and  p.  13,  col.  7. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  the  judgment  of  a  lot 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  who  have 
studied  this  matter — and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  at  least  this  one 
Senator  has  studied  it — beheve  that  the 
Grlswold  case,  protecting  the  rights  of 
privacy  of  each  American  citizen,  would 
be  adequate  grounds  to  keep  separate 
restroom  facilities,  separate  prison  facil- 
itie.?,  and  separate  dormitory  facilities, 
after  the  equal  rights  amendment  is  rat- 
ified. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
interrupted  the  Senator,  but  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  about  the 
Griswold  case. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Please  go  ahead.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  not  want  to  heckle  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  not  asked  a  single 
question  until  now  and  I  think  that  is 
quite  a  distinction.  The  only  thing  the 
Grlswold  case  holds  is  that  a  man  and 
wife  have  the  right  of  privacy  when  they 
are  in  bed  together.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Griswold  case  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  privacy  in  the  specific 
instance  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  accurately  described  that. 
However,  if  he  has  read  the  rest  of  the 
ca,se,  as  1  know  he  has,  it  is  broad  enough 
to  cover  restroom  facilities,  and  other 
areas  where  privacy  must  be  respected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  as  the  Senator  says 
about  Reed  against  Reed.  It  only  applies 
to  what  it  applies  to. 

Mr.  BAYH,  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
only  applies  to  what  it  applies  to.  but  it 
happens  to  apply  to  this,  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Another  concern  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  was  with  respect 
to  gambling  debts,  and  that  a  State  law 
which  now  apparently  allows  a  woman  in 
Mississippi  to  go  into  court  to  sue  for 
recovery  of  her  husband's  gambling 
debts  would  be  struck  down.  I  submit 
that  would  not  necessarily  be  the  case. 
A  husband  or  wife  would  have  the  same 
legal  remedy  against  some  skinflint  who 
had  managed  to  secure  the  salary  or  the 
wallet  of  one  of  the  marriage  partners. 

Pensions  for  police  widows  I  touched 
on  a  moment  ago.  We  are  saying  that  a 
widow  or  widower  of  a  policeman  would 
have  equal  access  to  pensions.  It  could  not 
be  said  if  a  man  who  was  a  policeman 
and  has  been  killed  that  his  wife  gets 
benefits,  but  if  the  woman  has  been  the 
policeman,  the  husband  could  not  get 
benefits.  Each  partner  in  the  marriage 
would  have  to  be  treated  equally  on  the 
merits. 

Custody,  child  support,  alimony- 
strike  them  dowTi?  Ridiculous.  This 
would  require  not  that  we  eliminate  child 
support,  and  not  that  we  eliminate  child 
custody  or  alimony,  but  that  any  judge 
would  have  to  consider  the  case  on  its 
merits.  If  the  father  were  better  able  to 
provide  support  for  the  child  the  father 
would  provide  the  support  for  the  child, 
and  if  the  mother  were  better  able  to 


provide  support  for  the  child  she  would 
provide  the  support  for  the  child.  In 
some  instances  perhaps  both  would  pro- 
vide support  for  the  child. 

Also,  as  far  as  custody  of  the  child  is 
concerned,  does  anyone  in  this  body 
suggest  that  evei'y  mother  in  a  divorce 
settlement  is  absolutely  better  qualified 
to  care  for  the  child?  Nobody  would 
make  that  ridiculous  assertion.  We  would 
require  that  the  judge  would  be  required 
to  determine  which  of  the  parents  was 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  make  that  judgment  on  the 
merits  and  not  on  some  age-old  stereo- 
type conclusion. 

Let  me  turn  to  family  relations  and 
the  institution  of  marriage.  A  moment 
ago  when  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  were  about  to  embark  on  a 
discussion  the  question  of  marriage  and 
the  sexual  relationship  between  men  and 
women  was  brought  before  the  Senate.  I 
certainly  hope  that  on  reflection  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  when  he 
has  h^d  a  chance  to  read  the  Record, 
will  not  feel  that  his  friend  from  Indiana 
was  heckling  him  but  was  trying  to  get 
him  to  answer  a  question  that  I  think  he 
is  imminently  well  qualified  to  answer. 
Indeed,  if  there  was  a  misinterpretation 
of  my  motives,  I  want  the  Record  to  be 
very  clear. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  would 
not  prohibit  a  State  from  saying  that 
the  institution  of  marriage  would  be  pro- 
hibited to  men  partners.  It  would  not 
prohibit  a  State  from  saying  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  would  be  prohibited 
to  women  partners.  All  It  says  is  that 
if  a  State  legislature  makes  a  judg- 
ment that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  to  marry 
a  man,  then  it  must  say  it  is  wrong  foV 
a  woman  to  marry  a  woman — or  if  a 
State  says  it  is  wrong  for  a  woman  to 
marry  a  woman,  then  it  must  say  that 
it  is  wrong  for  a  man  to  marry  a  man. 
Then,  there  is  the  old  bugaboo  of  homo- 
sexuality. The  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina would  not  answer  the  question  I 
posed  a  moment  ago  and  that  question 
was:  Yes,  you  have  sodomy,  lesbianism. 
and  a  number  of  very— how  do  I  describe 
it — suspicious  and  unacceptable  sounding 
words,  that  are  used  to  describe  various 
types  of  homosexual  acts.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  expert  in  homosexuality. 
I  have  had  absolutely  no  personal  experi- 
ence and  I  do  not  intend  to  gain  anv.  I 
have  done  little  reading  about  it.  It  does 
not  pertain  to  me  at  all. 

But  the  equal  rights  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  a  State  from  saying  it  shall 
be  against  the  law  of  the  State  for  any 
citizens  therein  to  participate  in  a  homo- 
sexual act — period.  'What  the  equal 
rights  amendment  does  prohibit  is  for  a 
State  to  say  that  if  women  participate 
in  homosexuality,  that  is  bad,  but  if  men 
participate  in  homosexuality,  that  is  all 
right.  I  do  not  think  this  requirement  is 
anything  but  equity.  If  we  are  going  to 
outlaw  homosexuality,  that  is  all  right 
with  me,  and  let  us  make  it  across  the 
board.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  elicit 
from  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia*.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  36  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  BAYH.  I   thank   the  Chair. 

I  would  now  like  to  deal  with  the  spe- 
cific amendment  which  is  before  us.  I 
felt  it  important  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  specific  discussion  of  the  amendment 
in  question  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  had  raised  a  lot  of  other 
issues  which  I  think  were  relevant  to 
the  overall  discussion,  but  not  i-ele\ant 
or  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the  spe- 
cific amendment  before  us, 

Tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  one  of 
the  leading  and  acknowledged  experts  in 
this  body  m  the  area  of  the  militarv  and 
the  armed  services.  I  wish  that  he  had 
directed  more  of  his  discussion  to  the  im- 
pact this  amendment  would  have  on  the 
military.  In  the  maiutes.  that  remain  to 
me  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  I 
want  to  deal  with  my  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing the  amendment  proposed  bv  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nortli  Carolina  which  stales: 

This  article  shall  not  impair,  however  the 
validity  of  any  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  which  exempts  women  from  com- 
pulsory military  service  or  service  in  combat 
units  of  the  Armed  Forces, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senator,  that  is  not  the 
amendment  pending.  The  amendment 
pending  provide^  that  the  article  .■^hall 
not  invalidate  any  laws  which  exempt 
women  from  compulsion  of  the  draft 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  clerk  mav  read 
the  amendment  and  that  it  mav  be  sub- 
stituted for  my  preceding  words 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  1  add  the  followlnK 
sentence: 

This  article  shall  not  impair,  however  the 
validity  of  any  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  which  exempts  women  from  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  clarifyinc  this  matter 

In  the  judcment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  who  has  been  involved  in  the 
equal  rights  debate  for  a  long.  Ions  time 
the  issue  which  is  now  joined  is  one  of 
the  mo.<;t  difficult  with  which  to  deal  I 
mu.st  say  I  share  the  concern  of  even,- 
Member  of  this  body  that  the  impact  of 
this  amendment  and  its  relation.ship  to 
the  military  will  not  be  the  kind  of  im- 
pact that  will  turn  mothers  awav  from 
their  children  or  irreparably  damage 
lives  or  home  life  I  can  see  how  Members  ■'' 
of  this  body  can  have  a  different  opinion  ^ 
on  this  amendment.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  consider  its  impact  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  impact  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  on  women  m 
the  military  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as 
they  are  now  and  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
reasonably  in  the  future,  and  not  permit 
us  to  be  deterred  from  a  studv  of  the 
facts  by  establishing  straw  men.  bv 
which  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  if  this 
equal  rights  amendment  passes,  every 
mother  is  going  to  be  dragged,  kicking 
and  screaming  from  the  cradle  of  her 
child. 

This  as.sertion.  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  is  a  bit  far- 
fetched, to  be  kind. 

Let  us  look  at  the  entire  picture  of  the 
military  in  the  mvolvement  of  women 
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and  in  the  involvement  of  women  if  the 
ejual  rights  amendment  passes.  First  of 
a.l,  in  the  very  near  future,  we  are  going 
ti )  be  facing  that  type  of  military  situa- 
t  on,  I  hope  and  pray,  that  has  con- 
f  'onted  our  country  throughout  most  of 
lis  history:  namely,  we  will  no  longer 
have  a  war:  thus,  we  will  no  longer  have 
a  draft.  And,  if  there  is  no  war  and  no 
draft,  there  are  not  going  to  be  any 
w  omen,  mothers,  whoever  they  may  be. 
whatever  their  capacity  in  life,  either 
b?mg  drafted  or  sent  into  combat. 

Second,  given  a  situation  of  a  con- 
i  nuation  of  hostilities — Avhich  I  hope 
M  ill  not  be  long,  but  given  a  situation  in 
'.^  hich  we  have  sent  citizens  of  this  coun- 
ty  into  battle,  to  perhaps  give  their 
lives — there  has  been  a  great  move  in 
t  lis  body  to  increase  the  number  in  the 
military,"  if  not  all  member.':  of  the  mili- 
t  iry,  to  be  a  part  of  a  volunte?r  sei'.icc. 
Then  the  question  has  to  be  asked,  well, 
i;  a  woman  wants  to  volunteer,  should 
sie  be  treated  differently  from  a  man? 

By  the  words  spoken  by  the  Senator 
I  -om  Missisoipp:  a  while  ago  :n  his  re- 
marks, he  suggested  that  WACS  and 
\  Jl^VES  and  nurses  that  are  now  in  the 
military  are  subjected  to  the  hazards  of 
a:tual  combat,  but  that  that  is  a  differ- 
eit  situation  from  actually  drafting 
w  omen  against  their  normal  will  and 
f  )rcing  them  into  the  military. 

Let  us  look  more  specifically  at  the 
draft.  No  peace  exists.  A  combat  situa- 
t  on  exists  where  we  are  not  able  to 
s  ipply  the  manpower  needs— and  I  use 
t  le  word  "manpower"  advisedly — by 
vjluntary  means.  What  would  be  the 
Die  of  the  women  of  this  countrj-? 

First  of  all.  I  think  the  role  of  the 
V  omen  of  this  country  would  be  the  same 
as  the  role  of  the  men  of  this  country 
t  'aditionally  throughout  the  years,  in- 
a  smuch  as  Congress  has  traditionally  es- 
tiblished  and  allowed  a  number  of 
e  ?emptions  in  which,  if  a  man  qualifies, 
he  can  claim  that  exemption  and  he  does 
rot  have  to  go. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  requires 
tiat  those  exemptions  would  have  to  be 
s  ;x-neutral  exemptions  rather  than 
t  lose  that  apply  to  one  sex. 

What  type  of  exemptions  are  you 
t  liking  about.  Senator  Bayh?  Well,  it  is 
entirely  po.<;.sible  that  Consrress  would 
establish  an  exemption  in  which  any 
parent  could  be  exempted  from  the  draft. 
F.idiculous.  you  say?  Well,  throughout 
most  of  the  1950's  and  1960's  this  is  ex- 
actly an  exemption  that  applied  to  men 
and  women — it  did  not  apply  to  women, 
because  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
craft,  but  It  did  apply  to  every  man.  Any 
f  ither  was  exempted.  So  that  exemption 
cjuld  exist  under  the  equ^l  rights 
amendment.  Any  parent,  mother  or 
f  ither,  could  claim  that  exemption  and 
rot  be  subjected  to  the  draft. 

Congress  could  also  provide  that  the 
I  arent  who  has  the  primary  duty  of  rear- 
i  ig  the  children  or  caring  for  the  home 
);'ould  be  exempt.  Tn  the  judgment  of  the 
£  enator  from  Indiana,  this  would  be  per- 
f?ctly  constitutional  under  the  equal 
r  ghts  amendment.  Congress  would  be 
excluding  the  parent  there,  whether  it  be 
mother  or  father:  but.  indeed,  we  can 
1  K)k  around  at  most  of  the  homes  around 
t  le  country,  and  in  some  of  these  homes. 


the  wife  Is  the  primary  wage  earner,  but 
in  most  homes  the  father  is  the  primarj- 
wage  earner  and  the  mother  has  the  pri- 
ma;y  responsibility  fur  rearing  the  cliil- 
dren  and  taking  care  of  the  house,  and 
she  could  claim  this  sex-neutral  exemp- 
tion. 

Congress  could  take  a  fui  ther  look  and 
provide  that  no  more  than  one  parent  m 
any  family  would  be  subject  to  conscrip- 
tion. 

Then,  let  us  move  past  the  exemptions. 
Let  us  look  at  those  who  are  not  able  to 
claim  an  exemption  and  tho.se  who  are 
subject  to  the  dralt.  What  size  burden  are 
we  really  talking  about?  Does  every  17-, 
18-.  or  19-.  or  22-year-old  woman  feel 
that  she  is  going  to  be  drafted? 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they  are  to- 
day as  far  a-s  men  are  concerned.  Let  us 
take  the  1971  draft  call,  the  most  recent 
draft  call.  There  were,  in  1971,  1.9  mil- 
lion men  m  this  countrj-  eligible  for  the 
draft:  50.5  percent,  or  over  half  of  those, 
were  rejected  for  induction  for  one  rea- 
son or  another;  24.9  percent  were  re- 
jected at  induction. 

So  when  we  get  right  down  to  it,  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  men  of  this  coun- 
tr>'  were  ever  subjected  to  the  draft  in  the 
first  place.  That  number  wa.s  between 
400,000  and  50:*. 000.  Of  this  almost  50a,- 
000-mau  pool  of  men  .subjected  to  the 
dr?ff.  i*'^e^  the  v'^r*'^"^  rpipotiops.  nnlv 
98,000  were  ever  ciilled.  and  only  94.000 
of  those  were  ever  inducted. 

In  other  words,  5  percent  of  thie  eligible 
males  in  the  country  were  inducted  into 
the  Army  last  year.  Less  than  15  per- 
cent— and  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi were  here  to  verify  tins,  because 
we  are  concerned  about  combat — out  of 
that  pool  of  5  percent,  almost  2  mil- 
lion men  were  a.ssigned  to  combat 
branches.  That  means  that  le.s.s  than  1 
percent  of  the  eligible  maxes  in  the  whole 
country  that  were  ever  a-s-signed  to  a 
combat  unit. 

It  might  be  fair  to  sav  that  is  about 
the  same  ri.sk  women  would  be  subjected 
to,  except  it  v.-ould  be  fairer  to  a.5.5ume 
thai  the  sex-neutral  standards  that 
would  be  established  by  the  Armed  Forces 
on  the  basis  of  physical  competence 
would  exclude  an  even  greater  percent- 
age of  women  because  of  the  ordinary 
phy.sical  standards  required,  such  as 
pushups,  chins,  running,  and  other  phy- 
sical and  comba.t  characteristics  that  are 
necessary  for  any  member  of  the  armed 
services. 

Now,  of  this  le.ss  than  1  percent — and 
if  you  look  at  all  of  the  physical  rejec- 
tions that  could  occur,  you  would  get 
down  to  sit;niP.cantly  less  than  1  percent 
of  all  the  women  in  the  pool  who  would 
be  drafted  in  the  first  place— would  they 
be  assigned  to  combat  duty .' 

Admittedly,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
guarantee  they  would  not  be.  but  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
they  would  be  assigned  to  duty  as  their 
commander.s  thought  they  were  quahfled 
to  serve.  Just  as  85  percent  of  those  who 
are  now  in  the  armed  services  and  who 
are  men  are  not  assigned  to  combat 
duties,  so  the  commander  would  not  need 
to  .send  a  woman  into  the  front  trenches 
If  he  felt  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  be.'.t 
interests  of  the  combat  unit  to  make  such 
an  asiignment. 


I  want  to  suggest  that  I  hope  the  lime 
will  not  come  when  we  have  women 
drafted  and  sent  into  combat.  I  hope 
the  time  will  not  come  when  they  are 
drafted,  very  frankly.  But  I  suggest  that 
right  now  we  have  a  significant  number 
of  women  in  all  of  our  military  services 
who  are  serving  with  distinction,  and 
many  of  them  are  serving  in  combat 
zones.  You  ask  a  nurse  serving  in  an 
Army  hospital  in  Danang  whether  she 
is  in  a  combat  zone  or  not,  and  whether 
she  might  be  spirited  away  or  detained 
by  the  V.C,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  tell 
you  that  is  something  she  has  thought 
about. 

If  we  look  at  the  kind  of  confrontation 
which  may  develop,  God  forbid,  if  we  ever 
get  involved  in  a  nuclear  exchange,  then 
find  me  a  noncombat  zone,  for  I  think 
that  is  where  most  of  us  would  want  to 
be. 

I  think  the  experience  of  other  nations 
which  have  conscripted  women  might  be 
of  help  in  our  deliberations  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  looked  at  this  situation  in 
Israel.  I  am  sure  many  people  may  feel 
that  Israeli  women,  having  been  con- 
scripted, are  sent  into  combat.  That  is 
really  not  the  case.  Women  who  are  con- 
scripted are  given  combat  training,  and 
why  should  they  not  be,  in  the  event  tiieir 
position  is  attacked.  But  those  women  are 
net  cent  into  combat  areas,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  suggests  that  with 
very  few  exceptions  that  would  be  the 
case  here  if  the  equal  rights  amendment 
pa.sses. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  Col.  Stella 
Levy,  a  military  attach^  to  the  Israeli 
Embassy,  describing  in  more  detail  the 
condition  which  actually  exists  with  re- 
spect to  women  in  the  armed  services  of 
Israel. 

Although,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I 
personally  hope  that  few  women  will  be 
drafted  and  none  will  be  forced  to  be 
sent  into  combat.  I  must  say  in  all  sincer- 
ity that  if  their  country  needs  them.  I  see 
no  alternative  but  to  require  their  serv- 
ices. Reduced  to  that  simple  equation.  I 
think  most  women  would  say,  "Count  me 
in  if  my  country  needs  me." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Embassy  of  Israel, 
Washington,  DC.  January  20,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Birch  Bayh, 
Chairman,     Committee     on    the    Judiciary, 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  17,  1972  In  which  you  re- 
quest Information  concerning  the  "Chen" 
Women's  Army  Corps  of  Israel. 

I  hope  that  the  following  InXormatlon  will 
answer  your  questions: 

(1)  Israeli  girls  are  recruited  into  the 
I.D.F.  I  Israel  Defense  Forces)  just  as  men. 
by  power  of  the  Law  of  Military  Service. 
According  to  this  law,  every  girl  upon  reach- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen,  iniut  rep<.r'  for  20 
months  of  compulsory  military  service.  After 
which  she  remains  liable  for  reserve  duty, 
even  as  a  married  woman,  up  to  the  age  of 
34  or  until  she  becomes  a  mother.  Officers 
and  N.C.O.s  can  pursue  a  career  In  the  Army 
even  after  marriage  and  childbirth. 

The  requirements  are  different  for  women 
as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  Every  man 
Is   drafted,    regardless   of   education,    while 
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women  are  drafted  only  after  high  school  or 
primary  school  education  plufl  two  more 
years  of  school  at  least. 

The  exemptions  available  to  women  are 
based  on  religious,  health  or  social  welfare 
reasons. 

(2)  T£e  women  are  not  given  the  same 
combat  training  as  men.  In  basic  training,  a 
girl  must  learn  to  use  various  types  of  light 
weapons,  so  as  to  be  able  to  operate  them  In 
case  of  need,  even  if  only  in  self-defense. 
This  knowledge  of  weapons  is  essential,  both 
during  service  when  serving  In  combat  units 
as  well  as  later  on,  particularly  since  a  fair 
number  of  "Chen"  girls  join  units  in  border 
settlements. 

(3 )  The  girls  are  assigned  to  combat  units, 
but  when  this  is  done,  they  fill  non-com- 
batant posts.  Usually,  after  a  five-week  basic 
training  course,  the  girls  are  posted  to  the 
different  units  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

(4)  Women  are  not  required  to  engage  in 
physical  combat  when  the  armed  forces  en- 
gage an  enemy.  They  are  mainly  e:igaged  in 
the  performances  of  auxiliary  tasks  such  as: 
clerical,  oonimunicatlon  and  electronics, 
driving,  nursing,  etc.  They  fellow  up  the 
units  after  combat  has  ended. 

(5)  Men  and  women  have  always  fought 
side  by  side  in  Israel,  so  actually  there  are 
no  significant  difficulties  which  arise  from 
this  .situation.  In  each  unit  the  girls  main- 
tain separate  and  Independent  facilities. 
Service  conditions  of  "Chen"  girls  are  iden- 
tical to  those  of  the  men — the  monthly  pay 
is  based  on  rank,  as  applies  to  everybody 
serving  in  the  IXiJ?.,  whether  in  compulsory 
service  or  In  the  regular  army.  Direct  com- 
mand over  groups  of  girl-soldiers  In  each 
unit  is  In  the  hands  of  the  "Chen"  unit 
officers,  who  are  subordinate  to  Command 
or  Corps  Officers,  and  who  are  assisted  by 
NCOS.  The  "Chen"  staff  constitutes  the 
only  legal  jurisdiction  over  girls  serving  in 
the  Army, 

I  hope  that  In  giving  you  this  information 
I  have  been  of  some  assistance. 

In  Hebrew,  the  word  "Chen"  means 
"char.'u". 

Sincerely, 

Col.  Stella  Levy. 
Attachi  lor  Women's  Affairs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suggest  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  just  a  one-way  street.  In  pass- 
ing an  equal  rights  amendment  and 
thus  raising  the  possibility  that  some 
of  the  women  of  this  country  are  going 
to  be  drafted  into  the  armed  services,  we 
are  not  just  talking  about  a  pure  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  women.  We  are 
talking  about  a  sacrifice;  yes.  We  are 
talking  about  a  responsibility;  yes.  But 
we  are  also  talking  about  a  signiflcant 
benefit  to  be  derived  as  a  result  of  this 
service  for  the  country. 

I  suggest  that  right  now  we  are  op- 
erating under  a  very  unfortunate  dual 
system,  in  which  everyone  admits  that 
women  volunteer  and  no  one  can  deny 
that  numbers  of  them  now  serve  in  com- 
bat zones  but  the  quality  and  the  cri- 
teria that  must  be  met  by  a  woman  to 
gain  admission  to  the  armed  services 
are  different  than  those  for  a  man.  Even 
if  a  woman  wants  to  volunteer  today, 
she  has  to  meet  a  higher  standard. 

We  permit  men  to  volunteer  at  age 
17.  A  wom<in  cannot  volunteer  until  she 
reaches  18,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
people  believe  that  a  woman  matures 
significantly  in  advance  of  a  man. 

A  woman,  before  she  is  even  consid- 
ered in  our  services  today,  must  have 
a  high  school  diploma.  That  is  not  true 
for  a  man.  So  the  first  impact  of  this 


equal  rights  amendment  as  far  as  the 
military  services  are  concerned  would 
be  to  say  that  any  woman  who  wants 
to  serve  her  country  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  will  be  either 
admitted  or  denied  admission  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  same  grotmds  used  to  admit 
or  deny  men. 

I  want  to  look  at  what  this  means, 
because  there  are  signiflcant  benefits 
that  are  denied  to  women  of  this  coun- 
try because  of  the  way  that  they  are 
denied  equal  access  to  the  military  serv- 
ices, either  volimtarily  or  by  conscrip- 
tion. 

The  GI  educalional  bill  which  has  pro- 
vided the  greatest  reservoir  of  talent  that 
this  coimtry  has  ever  known,  is  the  first 
example  that  comes  to  mind.  This  talent 
has  been  primarily  limited  to  men,  be- 
cause the  services  have  been  primarily 
limited  to  men.  I  wonder  how  many 
young  women  would  make  the  same 
choice  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  many  other  yoimg  men  made.  When 
trying  to  weigh  whether  I  should  volun- 
teer or  not,  one  of  the  things  I  consid- 
ered was  not  only  what  I  could  do  in  the 
Army,  but  that  if  I  went  in  the  Army 
and  served  my  coimlry  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time,  it  would  permit  me,  on  my 
own  self-reliance,  to  provide  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  myself.  Most 
young  women  in  this  country  do  not  have 
that  choice  today.  This  amendment 
would  give  them  that  choice. 

It  would  also  give  them  tlae  benefit  of 
GI  loans  for  homes,  farms,  and  busi- 
nesses. There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, in  fact  millions  of  our  citizens  to- 
day who  finance  the  purchasing  of  a 
farm,  a  home,  or  a  business,  not  because 
they  have  any  unique  talent,  but  because 
they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  We  do  not  make 
this  financial  capacity  available  to  young 
women  who  may  want  to  take  advantage 
of  it  as  well. 

GI  life  insurance  is  another  benefit 
that  is  g.^ined  if  you  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  would  make  the  same  bene- 
fit available  to  women.  Veterans'  mort- 
gage insurance,  up  to  a  $30,000  guar- 
antee on  a  mortgage,  would  be  made 
available  to  yoimg  women  as  well  as 
young  men,  as  would  nonservice-con- 
nected  death  benefits. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  type  of 
discrimination  that  results  because  of  the 
way  our  Aimy  is  treated  today  is  in  the 
employment  area.  If  you  are  a  veteran, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  seeks  to  as- 
sist you  in  seeking  emploj-ment.  There 
are  a  number  of  job  opportunities,  on- 
the-job  apprentice  training,  and  other 
tools  provided.  We  know  that  there  are 
certain  types  of  employment  by  our 
U.S.  Government  where,  if  you  are  a  man 
and  you  have  been  in  the  military,  you  get 
X  nimiber  of  points  added  to  your  score, 
to  get  the  job  over  someone  who  may  be 
a  woman  and  has  never  been  a  veteran, 
even  if  that  woman  is  smarter  than  you 
are  and  gets  a  higher  score  on  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  test.  By  the  time  you 
add  those  points  for  service  to  your  coun- 
try, the  woman  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
list. 

What  we  are  saying  is  not  that  this 
is  bad.  If  persons  serve  their  countrj-. 


give  them  the  extra  points.  They  earned 
them.  But  make  this  opportunity  avail- 
able on  an  equal  basis  to  the  young 
women  of  this  country.  To  suggest  that 
this  is  all  a  one-way  street.  I  think,  is  to 
suggest  something  that  reallv  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mi-,  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  said 
that  he  hopea  that  women  would  never 
be  drafted.  There  is  one  way  he  could 
make  his  hope  a  certainty,  and  that  it 
IS  by  voting  for  the  amendment  which 
I  liave  offeied,  which  exempts  women 
from  compulsory  miliur>-  service. 

The  way  I  see  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  want  any  Senator  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  unless  he  be- 
Ueves  in  his  heart  that  women  .should 
not  be  di-alted  and  sent  into  combat. 
where  they  will  be  slaughtered  or 
maimed  by  the  bayonets,  the  bombs,  the 
bullets,  the  grenades,  the  mines,  tlie'  na- 
palm, tlie  poison  gas,  or  the  shells  of  the 
enemy. 

I  say.  fuithermore,  that  every  Sena- 
tor who  believe.-  that  women  ousht  to 
be  di-afted  and  ought  to  be  sent  into 
combat,  where  they  will  be  slaughtered 
or  maimed  by  the  bayonets,  the  bombs, 
the  bullets,  the  handgrenades,  the 
mines,  the  napalm,  tlic  poison  gas.  and 
the  shells  of  the  enemy,  ought  to  vote 
against  my  amendment.  Any  Senator 
who  hopes  that  women  never  will  be 
drafted  ought  to  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment, il  he  honestly  and  sincerelv  hopes 
that  women  will  never  be  drafted. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  law.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  draft  women.  Congress  has 
the  power  now  to  provide  that  women 
can  be  enhsted  for  service  in  combat  I 
would  suggest  that  any  Senator  who  fa- 
vors the  equal  rights  amendment  be- 
cause it  requires  that  women  be  drafted 
or  because  it  i  eqtiircs  that  wx)men  be  sent 
into  combat  ought  to  practice  what  he 
preaches  and  introduce  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  drafting  of  women  and  the  tend- 
ing of  women  into  combat.  But  a  Senator 
ought  not  support  an  amendment  whicli 
robs  Congress  of  the  power  to  exercise 
any  discretion  in  this  field. 

If  the  equal  rights  amendment  be- 
comes law,  it  will  put  Congress  in  a 
straitjacket  and  will  say  to  Congress, 
"You  cannot  draft  anybody  or  send  any- 
body into  combat  a;?ainst  "an  enemv  un- 
less you  draft  men  and  women  alike  and 
send  them  into  combat  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions." 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
who  has  been  subjected  to  combat  in  the 
armed  services  is  in  favor  of  drafting  the 
daughters  of  America  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  experience  which  combat 
gives  to  men. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  .serving  in  a 
division  which  suffered  5.000  camalties 
m  battle  and  .'=ufTered  20.000  ca.sualtie.s 
in  wounds.  I  had  the  privilege  of  .^ervin? 
in  a  company  which  suffered  96  battle 
deaths  and  had  only  two  men  who  served 
with  it  any  length  of  time  who  were  not 
killed  or  woimded. 

I  have  seen  the  bodie.=  of  mortal 
casualties  lying  upon  the  field  of  battle 
many    hours    after    they    had    .suffered 
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dsath  in  battle,  and  have  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  the  putrefymg  process 
w  hich  the  bodies  of  the  dead  go  through 
in  returning  to  dust.  I  have  seen  bodies 
oi  my  comrades  mangled  and  their  limbs 
t  )rn  asunder. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
taat  if  absolute  necessity  should  require 
t  lat  women  fight  a  foreign  foe  in  order 
t  lat  our  country  not  be  destroyed,  I 
cjuld  be  reconciled  to  it.  But  as  long  as 
nv  country  has  a  total  population  of 
riore  than  200  million  and  as  long  as  it 
1-  as  the  millions  of  young  men  who  are 
able  to  fight  for  my  country,  I  shall 
a  damantly  oppose  any  proposal  that  the 
( 'ongress  of  the  United  States  be  deprived 
Lf  the  power  to  provide  for  the  draftmg 
cf  men  unless  it  drafts  women  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  privacy 
cuestion  later,  when  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  that  subject.  At  that  time.  I  ex- 
p-ct  to  show  that  the  supporter.s  of  this 
j.mendment  do  net  know  what  its  effect 
1  ,tll  be  on  the  privacy  of  men  and  women 
£  nd  boys  and  girls. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  m- 
(  iana  cited  the  case  of  Griswold  against 
Connecticut.   The  only   thing   that   the 
(  ase  of  Griswold  against  Connecticut  de- 
<ided  is  that  when  a  man  and  his  wife 
^re  in  bed  together  and  desire  to  en- 
rage in  sexual  relations,  a  State  cannot 
make   their   use    of   a   contracepUve   a 
( rime.    The   case    of    Griswold    against 
( :onnecticut  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
'rith  the  question  of  whether  a  constitu- 
ional  amendment  which  prohibits  any 
md  all  distinctions  between  men  and 
' lomen  by  law  on  the  basis  of  sex  would 
nvalidate  Federal  and  State  laws  which 
equire  separate  rest  rooms  for  the  sexes 
n  public  buildings,  or  Federal  and  State 
aws  which  require  separate  rest  rooms 
or  boys  and  girls  in  public  schools,  or 
J'ederal  and  State  laws  which  require  the 
mprisonment  of  men  and  women  in  sep- 
irate  jail  cells. 

My  good  friend  from  Indiana  made  a 
rrcat  speech  in  favor  of  abolishing  all 
he  protections  which  the  laws  of  this 
>Jation  now  place  around  women  who  do 
vork  which  is  not  entirely  intellectual 
n  nature.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is 
;hat  virtually  every  one  of  the  organi- 
rations  which  represent  those  women  are 
)pposed  to  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
:  have  stated  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ng  the  course  of  this  debate  that  my 
inite  intellectual  strength  does  not  en- 
ible  me  to  comprehend  why  business 
ind  professional  women — and  this  does 
lot  apply  to  all  business  and  professional 
*-omen  by  any  means— but  why  business 
ind  professional  women,  whose  work  is 
solely  intellectual,  wish  to  have  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  adopted  which 
will  rob  their  sisters,  who  do  work  which 
,s  not  entirely  intellectual,  of  the  pro- 
tections which  the  laws  throws  around 
them  against  their  will. 

Another  thing  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand about  the  demands  of  the  militant 
members  of  the  Women's  Lib  is  this: 
There  are  32.975,000  women  in  this  Na- 
tion— 44.1  percent,  who  are  either  work- 
ing or  are  seeking  work  outside  their 
home.  Only  a  small  fragment  of  that 
32,975,000  women  are  business  and  pro- 
fessional women. 


Why  does  this  organization  of  business 
and  professional  women  seek  to  rob  the 
bulk  of  the  32.975,000  women  of  the  pro- 
tections which  the  organizations  that 
represent  these  business  and  professional 
women  find  they  need"* 

That  is  strange  enough  ta  comprehend, 
but  there  is  sometiiing  stranger  than 
that:  Why  do  a  few— and  I  say  a  rela- 
tively few— business  and  professional 
women  desire  to  rob,  by  this  constitu- 
tional amendment.  41.715,000  v.omen— 
55.9  percent,  of  all  the  women  age  16  and 
upward  in  this  country  of  the  laws  which 
give  them  protection' 

Most  of  these  41,715,000  women  elect 
to  become  wives  and  mothers,  Tiie  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  other  32.975.- 
000  women  also  elect  to  become  wives  and 
mothers. 

The  proponents  of  this  equal  rights 
amendment  shed  actual  or  political  or 
crocodile  tears  over  the  plight  of  married 
women,  over  the  pliaht  of  motiiers.  But 
their  actual  or  their  political  or  their 
crocodile  tears  do  not  dampen  in  the 
slightest  their  de.^irp  to  rob  these  v.omen 
of  their  protectioivs  which  the  law  now 
declares  that  a  husband  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  supporting  the  wife 
and  that  the  father  has  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  supporting  tiie  cliildren 
of  his  marriage. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment 
say— and  they  say  quite  rightly— that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  will  invalidate 
those  laws  because  it  makes  a  distinction 
between  fathers  and  mothers  and  hus- 
bands and  wives  on  the  basis  of  sex.  They 
also  say  that  their  objection  in  invali- 
dating these  laws  is  to  put  identically  the 
same  responsibility  on  the  wife  to  sup- 
port the  husband  that  the  law  now  puts 
upon  the  husband  to  support  the  wife, 
and  the  identical  responsibility  to  sup- 
port the  children  on  the  mother  that  the 
law  now  puts  upon  the  father. 

Mr.  President,  talk  about  congestion 
in  the  courts.  Talk  about  confusion  in 
litigation.  There  is  nothing  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  a  confusion  in 
litigation  than  a  law  which  would  re- 
quire, in  every  case  where  a  wife  is  denied 
adequate  support  by  her  husband,  the 
court  and  jury  to  go  into  the  question 
of  whether  the  wife  is  qualified  to  be  a 
better  breadwinner  than  the  husband,  or 
vice  versa:  or  in  every  case  where  little 
children  are  denied  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  that  the  court  and  the  jury  must 
go  into  the  question  of  wheth?r  the  fa- 
ther or  the  mother  of  those  children  is 
better  qualified  to  funnsh  those  children 
with  food,  clotliing.  and  shelter. 

Millions  of  American  women  are  not 
business  and  professional  women.  Mil- 
lions of  American  women  are  not  trained 
to  go  outside  the  home  to  earn  a  living. 
In  fact.  55.9  percent  do  not  do  so  or 
att«npt  to  do  so.  They  stand  before  a 
clerk  in  their  youth  and  are  joined  in 
marriage  to  their  husbands.  They  become 
the  mothers  of  children  who  require  their 
care  and  require  that  they  be  given  nur- 
ture and  education  in  order  that  they 
may  survive  and  be  trained  intellectually 
and  spiritually. 

After  these  duties  which  they  have 
assumed  and  which,  in  my  judgment, 
nature  and  God  impose  upon  them,  have 
been  performed  and  they  have  become 


eligible  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  try 
to  earn  a  living,  at  a  time  when  it  is  too 
late  for  them  to  do  so,  and  when  they 
become  widows  without  any  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  themselves,  and 
oftentimes  without  any  property  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  declining  years,  the 
advocates  of  this  amendment  propose 
that  these  widows  be  robbed  of  their 
dower  rights  in  the  property  of  their 
husbands  and  be  denied  a  widow's  allow- 
ance from  the  estates  of  their  husbands, 
aU  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  demands 
of  a  few  business  and  professional  wom- 
en who  think  that  God  made  a  serious 
mistake  when  he  created  two  sexes  in- 
stead of  one  and  that  the  only  way  to 
correct  God's  mistake  in  this  respect  is 
to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  will  say  that  every  law  passed  by 
Congress  in  times  past  and  every  law 
passed  by  every  one  of  the  50  legislative 
bodies  in  the  country  in  times  past  that 
make  any  distinction  between  the  legal 
and  the  constitutional  rights  of  men  and 
women  should  be  nullified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  that,  they  say  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  States  shall  be  robbed  forever 
of  the  power  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  God  created  mankind  male 
and  female  when  they  enact  a  single 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

manager  of  the  bill  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 

jield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Eli- 

nois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  provide  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  as  provided  in  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 208.  The  pending  amendment  to 
the  resolution  exempting  women  from 
the  draft  is  one  which  I  must  vigorously 
oppose,  however.  It  is.  in  my  view,  an 
attempt  simply  to  defeat  the  basic 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guaran- 
teeing equal  rights  to  men  and  women 
in  this  country. 

I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  if  women 
want  equal  rights,  and  I  believe  they  do, 
then  they  shoiUd  have  full  rights  as  well 
as  responsibilities.  There  should  be  no 
attempt  to  exempt  them,  such  as  is  now 
being  proposed,  from  military  service. 

There  are  numerous  jobs  in  the  mili- 
tary service  that  women  are  highly 
qualified  to  perform  and  in  that  manner 
to  relieve  men  for  other  Jobs  on  the 
fighting  front,  for  which  they  may  be 
better  qualified.  I  would  point  out  that 
I  have  seen  women  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  State  of  Israel  perform  many  jobs 
with  tremendous  effectiveness. 
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I  tend  to  think  in  talking  with  the 
Israeli  women  who  have  served  in  the 
national  forces  that  they  have  experi- 
enced a  sense  of  exhileration  in  being 
a  part  of  the  defense  of  their  country. 
They  are  imder  constant  and  steady 
threat  of  attack.  They  feel  that  it  is 
their  country,  too,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
sacrifice  to  give  their  lives  if  necessary 
to  the  country. 

I  have  testified  and  have  mentioned 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  my 
personal  belief,  as  a  result  of  talking  to 
some  of  these  women  and  having  them 
describe  to  me  the  kind  of  duties  they 
have  performed,  that  they  are  proud  of 
having  performed  their  duty  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  have  fulfilled  their 
own  interests  as  a  full  citizen  in  the 
society. 

I  vigorously  oppose  the  pending 
amendment  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  his  effort  to 
have  the  constitutional  amendment 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  support 
him  fully  in  his  efforts  to  secure  passage 
of  this  important  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
think  this  matter  has  been  debated 
rather  fully.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  matter.  I  think  I  pretty  well 
expressed  the  position  of  the  opposition 
a  moment  ago,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
expand  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  brief  word  In 
summary.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even  if  the 
worst  protestations  of  the  supporters  of 
the  amendment  were  to  come  true,  we 
are  talking  about  the  extremely  small 
percentage  of  women  in  this  country  who 
would  be  drafted,  and  a  significantly 
smaller  percentage  that  would  ever  reach 
combat  service.  It  is  the  prediction  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  there  is  an 
extremely  small  likelihood  that  any  will 
really  reach  combat  service.  A  number  of 
women  today  are  serving  in  combat- 
related  envirormients  and  the  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  this. 

We  would  require  not  only  that  women 
would  be  treated  equally  as  far  as  re- 
sponsibilities are  concerned,  but  we  are 
talking  about  the  draft  and  the  respon- 
sibility a  citizen  has  to  his  country.  We 
have  discussed  this  at  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  the  spirit 
move  me  1  additional  minute. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  the  other  side 
of  that  equation:  Not  just  the  responsi- 
bility but  also  the  right.  I  emphasize  that 
by  pointing  out,  because  of  rights  gained 
on  the  part  of  servicemen,  primarily, 
serving  their  country,  12,769,200  veterans 
have  used  the  various  educational  pro- 
gram.s  resulting  from  service  to  their 
country.  There  have  been  7,781.837  vet- 
eran->  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
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various  GI  loans  and  GI  financial  bene- 
fits. The  total  value  of  GI  loans  resulting 
from  military  service  is  $82,380,601,000. 
To  be  specific,  13,563,000  veterans  have 
been  treated  by  various  medical  services. 

So  at  the  same  time  we  are  talking 
about  the  hardship,  the  responsibiUty 
that  would  be  imposed  on  the  yoiuig 
women  of  this  country,  that  very  infini- 
tesimally  small  percentage  that  would  go 
through  the  screening  process,  we  are 
also  talking  about  a  specific  right  they 
would  earn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
the  large  number  of  women  who  would 
like  to  volunteer  on  an  equal  basis,  and 
we  are  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  this  significant  group 
of  rights  that  have  been  given  by  Con- 
gress to  any  citizen  who  serves  his  or 
her  country  in  the  military. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  prepared 
to  yield  back  his  time,  and  does  so. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object  to  a  quorum  call 
on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  is  the  quonun  call  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
quorimi  call  being  charged  against 
neither  side. 

Mr.  BAYH.  How  about  charging  it 
against  both  sides. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Neither  side. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  with  the  time  charged 
against  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
which  has  reported  it  favorably,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  the  need  for  an 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Without  belaboring  the  history  of  this 
legislation — and  it  is  lengthy — I  would 
simply  remind  my  colleagues  that  an 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  been  be- 
fore Congress  for  almost  half  a  century. 
This  year,  the  amendment  passed  the 
House  by  a  huge  margin  and  is  being 
cosponsored  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  has  been  endorsed 
by  four  Presidents;  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  both  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  and 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Rights;  it  has  the  support  of  nvmierous 
constitutional  authorities,  and  its  pas- 
sage has  been  urged  by  a  wide  range  of 
national  organizations  and  groups.  Equal 


rights  for  women  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  press  and  in  the  House 
and  Senate;  congressional  hearings  have 
resulted  in  reams  of  testimony.  But,  re- 
grettably, we  have  yet  to  pass  an  en- 
abling amendment.  Given  all  the  years 
of  debate,  it  might  well  be  said  of  this 
issue  that  never  have  so  many  said  so 
much  and  accomplished  so  little. 

Essentially,  the  legal  status  of  women 
has  changed  very  little  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  19th  amendment  in  1920.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
women  are  still — and  in  some  cases  m- 
creasingly— subject  to  discrimination  in 
many  phases  of  everj-day  life.  Tliis  is 
particularly  true  in  the  areas  of  legal 
rights,  education,  and  employment.  I  em- 
phasize these  three  areas  because,  over 
the  years,  there  has  been  a  subtle  but 
steady  change  in  our  .social  fabric.  Call 
it  what  you  will — progress,  social  change 
or  whatever — but  it  all  adds  up  to  a  sort 
of  credo  of  individual  rights.  We  have 
been  striving,  as  a  Nation,  to  assure  every 
citizen  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  an 
education  to  obtain  employment,  and  to 
be  protected  against  injustice.  But  we 
still  have  a  big  step  left  to  take. 

In  the  movement  toward  social  libera- 
tion, we  have  taken  on  the  task  of  im- 
proving the  status  of  blacks,  Indians, 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  and  other 
minority  groups,  but,  in  the  process,  we 
have  overlooked  another  important 
group  that  has  suffered  from  many  forms 
of  discrimination— women— which  is  all 
the  more  amazing  because  they  are  a 
majority  rather  than  a  minority  group. 
According  to  the  1970  census,  51.3  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
women,  but  we  have  yet  to  accord  them 
the  same  rights  our  male  citizens  enjov. 
Traditional  attitudes  which,  all  too  often, 
have  relegated  American  women  to  sub- 
ordinate or  inferior  roles,  do  not  die 
easily.  Thus,  a  situation  has  evolved  that 
has  been  aptly  described  in  the  April  1971 
issue  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  as  follows: 

In  the  present  legal  structure,  some  laws 
exclude  women  from  legal  rights,  opportuni- 
ties, or  responsibilities.  Some  are  framed  as 
legislation  conferring  special  bc:ieflts.  or  pro- 
tection, on  women.  Others  create  or  per- 
petuate a  separate  legal  status  without  indi- 
cating on  their  face  whether  the  position  of 
women  ranks  below,  or  above,  the  position 
of  men.  Many  of  the  efforts  to  create  a  sepa- 
rate legal  status  for  women  stem  from  a  good 
faith  attempt  to  advance  the  interests  of 
women.  Nevertheless,  the  preponderant  effect 
has  been  to  buttress  the  social  and  economic 
subordination  of  women. 

Equality  before  the  law  Is  one  of  our 
cherished  beliefs,  yet  many  States  still 
have  statutes  which  provide  different 
sentences  for  the  same  crime,  depending 
on  the  sex  of  the  offender.  Passage  of  our 
equal  rights  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  obviotLs  inequities  here  without  nec- 
essarily sacrificing  those  laws  which  pro- 
tect women  on  the  basis  of  a  specific 
physical  difference.  States  will  have  the 
option — and  this  is  the  reason  for  the 
2-year  delay  in  implementation  of  the 
amendment  after  its  ratification — of 
either  wiping  out  laws  that  "protect" 
women  or  extending  their  benefits  to 
everybody. 

With  regard  to  domestic  relations  and 
property    rights    passage    of    an    equal 
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ghts  amendment  will  mean  that  cer- 
laws  will  have  to  be  revised.  New 
l^islation  will  more  properly  focus  on 
individxml  needs  of  a  person  in  a  par- 
ar  situation  rather  than  the  sex 
which  through  tradition,  have 
incorporated  into  our  statutes.  Such 
changes  will  insure  men  and  women 
more  equitable  treatment;  in  the  case  of 
r'orce  proceedings,  for  example,  com- 
pensation to  both  would  be  based  on  the 
^pability  of  either  the  man  or  woman 
support  himself  or  herself  and  not  on 
simple  fact  of  sex  as  has  so  often 
the  case  in  the  past. 
Moving  on  to  another  area,  let  us  look 
education  for  a  moment.  Public  edu- 
,  ,tion,  an  integral  part  of  our  American 
has  also  inherited  a  tradition 
sex  discrimination.  This  is  particu- 
true  in  the  admissions  policies  of 
schools  and  in  the  practice  of  fac- 
ty  hiring.  Female  applicants  to  colleges 
id  universities  are  often  required  to 
ive  a  higher  scholastic  average  than 
tlleir  male  counterparts,  and  in  some 
ses  they  may  not  be  eligible  to  par- 
:ipate  in  the  full  schola.stic  program.  It 
not  just  by  accident  that  only  38  per- 
t  of  the  women  between  18  and  24  go 
college,  as  compared  to  a  60-percent 
tio  for  men. 

The  disparity  becomes  even  more  no- 
:eable  In  the  area  of  graduate  and  pro- 
€?sional  study.  During  the  1968-69 
sqhool  year,  women  earned  37  percent  of 
masters  degrees  but  only  13  percent 
the  Ph.  D.'s  and  only  4  percent  of  all 
professional  degrees.  Naturally,  the.se 
t^tistics  must  be  tempered  by  the  fact 
not  all  women  may  have  sou?ht  the 
h^her  degree.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
duate  and  professional  schools  have 
consistently  been  more  receptive  to  men 
n  to  women. 
.And  when  we  look  at  the  educators  in- 
'ad  of  those  being  educated,  much  the 
ajne  pattern  emerges.  While  75  percent 
all  elementary  school  teachers  are 
(imen,  only  22  percent  of  the  elemen- 
school  and  only  4  percent  of  the 
school  principals  are  women.  In 
shbrt.  women  are  simply  not  getting  the 
cnance  to  perform  in  any  administrative 
managerical  capacities  because  these 
itions  have  traditionally  been  re- 
ved  for  men. 

One  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the  equal 

hts  amendment  will  be  to  assure  that 

icriminatory  admissions  policies,  fac- 

y  hiring  practices,  and  artificial  quota 

terns   used    by    any    State -supported 

lool  will  be  abolished. 

3f  all  the  types  of  sexual  discrlmina- 

one  of  the  most  blatant  is  in  the 

of   employment.   In    1971,   women 

ojnprised  43.4  percent  of  the  IsEbor  force 

despite  their  numbers  and  their  ex- 

teiisive  contributions,  salary  Jevels.  ad- 

ancement   oppcrtimltles,    and    general 

enjployment  conditions  for  women  are 

'^rally  poorer  than  they  are  for  men. 

Insofar  as  salaries  are  concerned,  there 

ncontrovertible  endence  that  the  sal- 

of  women  are  lower  than  those  for 

m«n  in  comparable  positions.  It  is  an 

unfortunate  fact,  for  Instance,  that  the 

median  salary  earned  by  women  is  only 

5  percent  of  that  earned  by  men,  and 

situation  is  not  improving.  Moreover, 
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as  in  the  case  of  education,  few  women 
are  to  be  found  in  top  managerial  or  pro- 
fessional positions. 

Legal  status,  education,  emplojonent — 
these  are  but  a  part  of  a  pattern — a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  that  ought  to  be 
stopped.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
more  women  are  going  to  college  or  that 
the  male  to  female  ratio  in  top  level  ex- 
ecutive positions  is  slowly  decreasing. 
Times  are  changing.  Today,  more  and 
more  women  than  ever  before  are  look- 
ing toward  a  rewarding  career  or  are 
combining  homemaking  with  a  job.  They 
deserve  better  than  to  have  to  face  a 
series  of  closed  doors  or  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept lower  pay  for  equivalent  work. 

While  this  amendment  will  apply  only 
to  governmental  action  and  will  not  af- 
fect either  a  private  situation  or  strictly 
social  relationships  between  members  of 
the  opposite  sex,  it  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous national  impact.  For  the  first  time 
we  will  have  a  national  policy  on  the 
matter,  with  the  objective  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  governing  document  of  the 
Nation.  The  result  will  be  an  increased 
awareness  by  all  of  the  existence  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  and.  hope- 
fully, a  determined  effort  to  redress  the 
balance  that  has  so  long  been  tilted 
against  the  women  of  this  Nation. 

The  very  fact  that  sexual  discrimina- 
tion still  exists  is  proof  that  existing 
legislation  is  inadequate  to  properly  deal 
with  the  problem.  Furthermore,  the  rul- 
ings of  the  courts  offer  little  hope  for 
proper  remedy.  The  courts,  despite  the 
recent  Reed  against  Reed  case,  have  not 
ruled  that  discrimination  based  on  sex 
is  equivalent  to  discrimination  based  on 
race:  by  adopting  the  reasonableness 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  they  have 
left  the  burden  of  proof  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  individual  women.  This 
means,  in  practice,  that  sex  discrimina- 
tion can  only  be  resolved  on  a  piecemeal 
case-by-case  basis.  Quite  obviously,  few 
women  will  have  the  time  or  money  to 
take  cases  of  discrimination  to  the  courts. 
The  solution  to  both  these  criticisms 
seems  obvious — pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  equal  rights 
regardless  of  sex  and  settle  the  question 
once  and  for  all. 

Since  the  amendment,  as  it  lies  before 
us.  is  simply  a  general  statement  of  prin- 
ciple, the  intention  of  Congress  is  crucial 
to  any  understanding  of  how  it  will  be 
implemented.  Therefore,  ii  should  be 
made  clear  here  and  now  that  this 
amendment  will  not  require  the  use  of 
employment  quotas  nor  will  it  compro- 
mise the  right  of  privacv  with  resard  to 
the  use  of  public  facilitJes.  Neither  will 
this  amendment  force  private  schools  to 
go  coeducational  or  if  they  are  coeduca- 
tional to  integrate  their  dorms  by  sex. 
Also,  the  amendment  does  not  require 
that  women  become  combatants  in  the 
Armed  Forces  although  it  will  ubject 
them  to  the  draft.  As  the  Judicial y  Com- 
mittee report  points  out.  equality  .should 
not  be  confused  with  sameness:  to  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  equality  does  not  mean 
that  the  sexes  must  be  regarded  as  Iden- 
tical or  that  reasonable  classifications 
based  on  characteristics  unique  to  one 
sex  must  be  abandoned. 

And  as  I  noted  before,  in  cases  where 
conflicts  between  the  amendment  and 


existing  law  might  occur,  two  options  are 
open — repeal  the  inconsistent  statutory 
provisions  or  apply  them  to  everyone. 
By  utilizing  the  second  option,  for  in- 
stance, protective  labor  clauses,  intended 
to  benefit  women  but  often  found  to  be 
a  source  of  discrimination  against  them, 
could  be  retained  without  their  objec- 
tionable features. 

Passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  not  only  correct  an  injustice 
born  of  generations,  but  it  will  allow  for 
greater  flexibility  under  the  law.  Not  only 
will  women  realize  a  greater  freedom  of 
action  than  ever  before,  but  the  men  of 
this  country  will  also  benefit.  For  in- 
stance the  burden  of  support  in  divorce 
cases  will  be  more  equitably  apportioned; 
determination  of  need  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  individual  circumstance 
rather  than  on  the  sex  factor.  Also,  some 
types  of  employment  traditionally 
reserved  for  women — such  as  nursing  will 
be  opened  to  interested  males.  In  short, 
passage  of  this  amendment  should  help 
keep  us  apace  of  the  rapidly  changing 
times.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  commonsense,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  as  quickly  as  possible 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative  > .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <  Mr.  Humphrey  ) .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'  Mr.  Hartke  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota <Mr.  Hotiphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <^Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
M.\N) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Jackson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson  I.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sp.'.rkman»,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre '    would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MrNDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  73,  as  follows: 


[No.  113 

L«g.l 

YEAS- 

-18 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Hollings 

Buckley 

Ervln 

Miner 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Fong 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Goldwater 

Talmadge 

Dominlck 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

NAYS— 73 

Aiken 

Brooke 

EUender 

Allen 

Burdlck 

Fulbrlght 

.Ailott 

Cannon 

Gambrell 

.Anderson 

Case 

Gravel 

Baker 

Chiles 

Grlffln 

Bayh 

Church 

Gurney 

Beall 

Cook 

Harris 

Bellmon 

Cotton 

Hart 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Bible 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Hoggs 

Dole 

Hughes 

Brock 

Eagleton 

Inouye 
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Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Ma^nuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE   PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Long.  for. 


Nelson 

Spong 

Packwood 

Stafford 

Past  ore 

Stevens 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

Pell 

Symington 

Percy 

Tart 

Proxmlre 

Tower 

Randolph 

Tunney 

Ribicoff 

Welcker 

Roth 

WUliams 

Schweiker 

Young 

Scott 

Smith 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

McClellan  Muskie 

McIntyre  Sparkman 

Mundt 


Hartke 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  1065) 
was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  904*  to  amend  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  in 
the  adoption  of  advanced  time  in  certain 
cases,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  11948.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  appropriations  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Hague 
Conference  on  Private  International  Law  and 
the  International  (Rome)  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law;  and 

H.J.  Res.  984.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  providing  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  International 
Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty. 


ENROLLED  BILI^  SIGNED 

The  message  fm-ther  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3353)  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  First  U.S.  International 
Transportation  Exposition. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia). 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

H.R.  11948.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  approprtatlona  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Hague 
C!onferenc«  on  Private  International  Law 
and  the  International  (Rome)  Institute  few 
the  Unification  of  Private  Law;  and 

H.J.  Res.  984.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  United 
States  participation  In  the  International 
Btireau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  21,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 


States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3353)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  First  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Transportation  Exposition. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Javits  made  on  the 
introduction  of  S.  3382  are  printed  in  the 
section  of  the  Record  devoted  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


EQUAL  RIGHTS   FOR  MEN   AND 
WOMEN 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  dl.J.  Res. 
208)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1066 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  10966. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  \nll  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  section  1  add  the  following 
sentence:  "This  article  shall  not  Impair  the 
validity,  however,  of  any  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  which  exempt  women 
from  service  In  combat  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces.". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  the  amendment  as 
I  may  use. 

I  am  sure  that  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  America  are  delighted  to  know  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  voted 
72  to  18  to  draft  their  daughters  into  the 
military  service  of  the  country.  But  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  still 
expect  to  be  guided  by  the  second  verse 
of  the  23d  chapter  of  Exodas,  which  says: 

Thou  Shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evU. 

Mr.  President,  while  sufficient  Senators 
are  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
conversion  of  Annapolis  and  West  Point 
and  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  the  other 
service  academies  into  coeducational  war 
colleges.  It  is  also  designed  to  prevent 
sending  the  daughters  of  America  into 
combat,  to  be  slaughtered  or  maimed 
by  the  bayonets,  the  bombs,  the  bullets, 
the  grenades,  the  mines,  the  napalm,  the 
poison  gas,  and  the  shells  of  the  enemy. 

Before  I  go  into  further  detail  about 
the  purposes  of  this  amendment,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  things  about  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  on  this  proiK)sal  and  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  on  other  areas 
of  life. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  by  Rich- 
ard Wilson  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  August  14,  1970.  The  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "Women's  Rights  Amend- 
ment May  End  Protection."  I  read  the 
article: 


Reading  In  the  CongreaslonaJ  Record  the 
hours  of  debate  devoted  to  the  so-called  wom- 
en's rights  axnendment  is  hard  going  but 
worth  It  for  one  reason. 

The  House  of  Representatives  went  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
without  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  it  will 
mean.  When  unnumbered  millions  of  women 
find  out  that  they  will  loee  privileged  statu* 
so  that  their  militant  sisters  may  claUa 
rights — and  responsibilities — equal  to  men, 
they  may  not  be  very  pleased. 

The  womaii  who  thinks  that  making  a 
home  and  raising  a  family  is  the  greatest 
career  to  which  she  aspires,  and  wishes  to  be 
protected  in  what  she  considers  to  be  a  noble 
and  natural  role,  may  quite  conceivably  find 
that  she  has  lost  some  of  this  protection. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  young  woman 
of  20  who  wishes  to  marry  and  settle  for  a 
long,  rewarding  life  with  children  in  a  com- 
fortable home.  First,  she  may  be  subject  to 
the  draft,  although  the  women  In  Cor.gress 
assure  us  that  she  will  not  have  to  fcght  If 
she  is  not  fitted  for  it. 

I  digress  to  observe  that  I  saw  manv 
men  who  had  to  fight  in  the  Fir^t  Worid 
War  who  were  not  filled  for  that  task 

I  resxime  reading  the  article: 

Some  girls  of  20  are,  of  course,  quite  equal 
to  the  ardors  of  military  campalguljig  as  they 
so  ably  demonstrate  In  the  sports  arena,  and 
some  of  them  can  shoot  straight,  too. 

Once  married,  .-md  If  things  go  a^Ty.  some 
young  women  may  find  themselves  liable  to 
pay  alimony  to  a  wronged  husband. 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
women  of  America  will  be  delisrhted  to 
know  that  if  tiiis  anuiidment  i.s  adopted, 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  alimony 
to  their  husbands.  Also,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  a  few  husbands  would  be  de- 
lighted to  know  that  they  can  collect 
alimony  from  their  wives, 

I  resume  reading  the  article: 

Tlie  responsibility  for  the  financial  support 
of  children  may  lie  equally  upon  her  Instead 
of  solely  upon  a  wayward  husband. 

These  details  are  mentioned  with  hesi- 
tancy and  deferrcnce  because  we  have  the  as- 
surance of  Mrs.  Martlia  Orlfflthp.  the  able 
congresswoman  who  accomplished  the  amaz- 
ing one-hour  feat  of  putting  across  an 
amendment  pe:;dlng  for  47  years,  that  30  mil- 
lion women  are  at  work  n.  waduvs  and  desire 
equality  more  than  protection. 

In  practical  effect,  as  imder  the  social  se- 
curity program,  this  equality  wlU  extend  to 
men  such  privileges  a.s  are  accorded  women 
But  Mrs.  Griffiths  has  a  little  different  twist 
on  It.  She  wishes  to  reserve  for  women  ."^ome 
existing  privileges  ba-sed  upon  physiological 
differences.  She  asserted  In  the  debate  that 
separation  of  the  sexes  by  law  would  be  for- 
bidden under  the  amendment  except  in  situa- 
tions shown  to  be  necessary  because  of  an 
overriding  and  compeUlng  public  iiiterest. 
"For  example,  in  our  present  culture,"  she 
said,  "the  recognition  of  the  right  of  privacy 
would  Justify  separate  rest  room  facllltlee  In 
public  bulldingB." 

I  digress  there  to  state  that  I  do  not 
.see  how  that  can  be,  becau.se  the  se^-reca- 
tion  of  the  sexes  in  restrooms  is  a  prod- 
uct of  law,  and  this  amendment  will  in- 
validate every  law  making  any  distinc- 
tion of  any  kind  in  any  respect  between 
men  and  women.  Prof.  Paul  Freund,  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Phil  Kur- 
land,  of  the  Chicago  Law  School,  concur 
in  this. 
I  resume  reading  the  article: 
However.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  equal  rights  amendment  raises 
hundreds  of  other  questions  in  many  states 
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coacernlng  family  relationship,  divorce. 
Be  )aratlon,  alimony,  age  of  consent,  military 
se:  vice,  child  custody,  bastardy.  The  conten- 
tlcjn  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly  that  the 
rights  amendment  releases  men  from 
family  and  public  responsibilities  that 
ety  has  traditionally  imposed  upon  them 
not  upon  women. 
\.n  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House 
Representatives  set  aside  these  doubts, 
incidentally  by  orthodox  liberals, 
!y  out  of  the  conviction  that  women  are 
inated  against  In  employment.  This 
lemonstrably  true  and  women  are  unjustly 

nated  against  in  other  ways. 
.Irs.  Griffiths  dismisses  the  Idea  that  any 
protection  will  be  lost  to  women  but  her 
opjjosition  raised  a  great  many  telling  points. 
:ch  were  not  explored  in  debate  nor  were 
the  subject   of   prior  hearings   in   the 
of  Representatives, 
rhe  amendment  was  passed  over  Judiciary 
Cbplrman   Emmanuel   Celler's   plea   to   wait 
1  after  hearings  he  had  scheduled  in  Sep- 
It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the 
men's  rights  advocates  placed  no  trust  In 
ler's  plea  since  in  all  the  yearg  he  has 
be^n  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  been  unmoved  by  continuous  pressure 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 
'The  House  acted,  and  presumably  the  Sen- 
will  ac  also,  under  heavy  pressure  from 
n's     organizations     who    desired     this 
a  Carta"  In  tribute  to  the  50th  an- 
1  ers.iry  of  women's  suffrage. 
ut  much  more  seems  to  be  expected  from 
simple    amendment    than    it    actually 
^mises.  Other  enactments  "liberate"  wom- 
wlthout  £»icr:ficing  their  protection.  The 
ent  woman  will  wish  her  state  legislature 
take  a  lor.g  look  at  this  deceptive  amend- 
t  when  the  ratifying  process  begins.  It 
wa*  designed  by  men  to  get  women's  votes 
ne  irly  a  half  century  ago. 

kir.  President.  I  now  wish  to  read  an 

ed  torial  published  in  the  Salisbur\',  N.C. 

Evming  Post  of  August  17.  1970.  entitled 

Cals    Gain    Equality,    But    What    Is 

Lofet?  ": 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
by  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 
Juch  is  the  tersely  worded  but  sweeping 
of  the  equal  sexual  rights  amendment 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
years  of  male-chauvlnlst  dillydallying. 
Vhlle  the  amendment  has  yet  to  be  sec- 
led  by  the  Senate  (though  easy  passage  is 
there)  and  by  the  legislatures  of  38 
tes  before  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land 
:he  26th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
experts  are  already  worried  about  the 
•sible  ramifications  of  the  act. 
It  win  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  legal  corn- 
rations."  warns  eminent  Harvard  law  pro- 
Paul   Preund.   "The   amendment   ex- 
ses  noble  sentiments,  but  I'm  afraid  it 
work  much  mischief  in  actual  appUca- 
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"f^at  kind  of  mischief? 
very  provision  In  the  law  which  has  a 
se^al  ba^ls,  every  statute  dealing  with  the 
ilfold   relations   of   men   and   women   In 
y,  would  be  transformed  into  a  consti- 
tutional issue  that  would  ultimately  have  to 
resolved    by    the    Supreme    Court,    says 
und. 
^uch  laws  Include  those  designed  to  pro- 
women  from  heavy  or  hazardous  work 
limiting  their  working  hours;   and  Im- 
and  varied  body  of  laws  governing  dl- 
chlld  support  and   Inheritance;    laws 
t|;ing  the  age  of  consent,  which  Is  lower  for 
nen  than  for  men  In  30  states. 
sing   this  one  example,   the  Wall   Street 
Joirnal  asks:  To  make  things  equal,  should 
Xh<  se  states  lower  the  age  for  men  or  raise 
'or  women? 
( >thcrs,  with  tongues  not  entirely  In  cheek, 
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suggest  that  under  the  amendment,  expect- 
ant fathers  could  demand  maternity  leave, 
women  would  be  liable  for  the  draft  and 
divorcees'  Incomes  would  be  subject  to  ali- 
mony deductions  to  support  ex-husbands. 

The  more  militant  women  liberatlonists, 
like  those  who  recently  sexually  integrated 
a  for-men-only  bar  In  New  York,  will  say 
that's  fine.  In  fact,  they  are  eager  to  assume 
such  liabilities  and  responsibilities.  The  sil- 
lier objections  they  dismiss  as  typical  male 
persiflage. 

Not  all  women  are  liberatlonists,  however, 
and  not  all  of  them  feel  oppressed  because 
there  are  such  things  as  men  only  clubs  and 
bars,  lit  can  also  be  guessed  that  even  the 
most  ardent  female  equalitarian  would  not 
graciously  welcome  the  male  who  demanded 
the  right  to  take  a  shower  in  the  ladies' 
locker  room  of  the  T^TCA.) 

Which  is  to  say  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental,  inescapable  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  and  that  to  label 
them  all  as  "Inequalities"  and  to  attempt  to 
legislate  them  away  is  like  pas,slng  a  law 
giving  women  resonant  voices,  thus  making 
them  equally  eligible  for  Jobs  as  radio 
announcers. 

Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  D-Mo.,  one  of  10 
female  members  of  the  House,  deliberately 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  amendment 
because  .she  fears  it  will  strip  women  of  too 
many  protections  she  considers  necessary 
and  valuable. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  she  repre- 
sents a  "silent  feminine  majority"  which  will 
rtse  up  and  make  itself  heard  when  the 
issue  comes  before  the  several  state  legis- 
latures. 

As  Freund  says,  the  amendment  expresses 
noble  sentiments.  Its  basic  Justice  cannot 
be  denied. 

But  neither  can  its  mlschlef-making  po- 
tential be  blinked  away. 

We  could   be   In   for  an   interesting  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  we  will 
have  a  verj-  interesting  time  if  this 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Congress  is 
ratified  by  38  States.  If  that  happens, 
there  are  literally  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Federal  and  State  laws  which 
would  be  rendered  null  and  void  and 
would  have  nothing  to  take  their  place 
except  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  says  that  no  law  can  exist  now 
and  no  law  can  be  enacted  in  the  futuie 
which  does  not  ignore  the  differences 
which  do  exist  between  men  and  women 
and  which  does  not  subvert  men  and 
women  into  identical  legal  beings  with 
identical  rights  and  identical  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  24,  1970,  an 
article  entitled  "Lets  Save  Women  From 
Full  Equality"  was  publi-shed  in  the  Na- 
tional Observer.  The  article  malces  the 
following  statement,  among  other  things: 

The  question,  which  the  teminists  have 
not  articulated  very  well,  is  at  what  point 
in  the  pr.ocess  of  "hberatlon"  would  women 
begin  to  realize  diminishing  refurns? 

If  fair-minded  people  agree  that  women 
should  be  treated  equally  In  the  Job  market, 
and  that  the  aspirations  of  women  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives  and  Intellects  merit 
something  more  than  mockery,  what  else  can 
be  done?  Should  the  cause  of  equality  be 
pursued  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  sub- 
tensions  in  man-woman  relationships  are  de- 
stroyed? Thrvse  tensions,  after  all,  go  far  to 
assuage  the  travail  of  living  a  human  life. 

Even  casual  relationships  between  men 
and  women  are  di.Terent  from  thase  between 
members  of  the  same  sex.  .'\nd  no  matter 
what  the  more  radical  feminists  say.  the 
reason  lies  not  in  custom  but  in  nature. 
Beauty  in  a  woman  Is  forever  a  distraction  to 


every  man  she  meets;  he  may  admire  her 
other  qualities  and  respect  her  for  them,  but 
Is  always  aware  he  Is  not  In  the  company  of 
a  man. 

The  tension,  of  course.  Is  reciprocated.  A 
woman  may  be  mindful  that  the  man  at  the 
next  desk  la  a  proficient  worker  and  an  ami- 
able Individual,  but  she  is  ever  conscious  that 
he  is  a  male. 

If  this  is  true,  then  how  Is  it  possible  to 
re-engineer  society  so  that  men  and  women 
will  be  treated  Identically?  It  can't  be  done. 
But  are  women  really  the  losers  because  of 
it? 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Let   tTs  Save  Women  From   Full  EgtrAuxT 
(By  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.) 

Long  before  'Voltaire  employed  It  with 
historic  effectiveness  in  his  Philosophical 
Dictionary ,  the  technique  of  weakening  an 
Institution  or  a  movement  by  relentlessly 
mocking  it  was  a  staple  In  human  argu- 
ments. And  no  cause  has  been  so  zealously 
mocked  for  so  long  as  has  the  campaign  for 
women's  rights. 

Mockery  has  many  advantages.  If  you  set 
about  making  fun  of  a  concept,  It's  often  not 
necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  debating 
the  concept  on  Its  merits.  The  act  of  mock- 
ing carries  with  It  the  Implication  that  the 
target  is  too  ridiculous  to  rate  serious  anal- 
ysis. 

This  is  the  attitude  men  have  customarily 
adopted  toward  the  efforts  of  feminists  to 
win  equal  political  and  social  rights.  It  is 
the  attitude  most  often  adopted  today  In 
the  face  of  a  powerful  challenge  by  various 
women's  groups  to  dispel  many  old  myths 
and  Inequities  that  stlU  burden  the  female 
sex.  Women,  In  one  context  or  another,  have 
been  the  stuff  of  male  Jokes  since  the  dawn 
of  the  race;  and  beneath  the  veneer  of  humor 
has  lain  a  monumental  contempt. 

Rousseau  wrote:  "The  education  of  wom- 
en should  always  be  relative  to  that  of  men. 
Tj  please,  to  be  useful  to  us,  to  make  us  love 
and  esteem  them,  to  educate  us  when  young, 
to  take  care  of  us  yrhen  grown  up,  to  advise, 
to  console  us,  to  render  our  lives  easy  and 
agreeable;  these  are  the  duties  of  women  at 
all  times,  and  what  they  should  be  taught 
In  their  Infancy." 

LORD    chesterfield's    VIEW 

And  Lord  Chesterfield  declared:  "Women 
are  only  children  of  a  larger  growth  ...  A 
man  of  sense  only  trifles  ■with  them,  plays 
with  them,  humors  and  flatters  them,  as  he 
does  with  a  sprightly,  forward  child;  but  he 
neither  consults  them  about,  nor  trusts  them, 
with  serloiLB  matters." 

What  Is  remarkable  about  the  state  of 
mind  these  observations  reflect  Is  not  that 
it  is  a  curiosity  from  the  reactionary  past, 
but  that  It  Is  a  state  of  mind  persisting  today. 
Usually  without  realizing  it.  most  men  con- 
tinue to  think  of  women  as  splendid,  trou- 
blesome, useful  accessories.  They  go  well  with 
wine  and  song;  they  seem  to  have  a  knack 
for  housekeeping;  and  their  childlike  in- 
terest In  clothes,  gossip,  and  sentimental 
stor'es  deserves  only  the  bafHed  smile  of  the 
generously    tolerant    male. 

Such  is  the  prejudice  women  have  been 
bucking  for  centuries.  It  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prising, then,  that  some  particularly  ardent 
feminists  have  set  as  their  goal  an  exact 
equality  with  men;  that  Is,  there  would  never 
be  sex  discrimination,  even  If  that  discrimi- 
nation amounted  to  a  privilege  for  women. 
No  more  alimony.  No  more  male  door-holding. 
No  more  exclusion  from  the  draft.  No  more 
anything  that  underlines  a  social  distinction 
between  men  and  'women. 
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Well,  It's  possible  to  sympathize  with  wom- 
en activists  without  buying  the  package  In- 
sisted upon  by  their  more  radical  fellows. 
Women,  after  all,  have  come  a  long  way  since 
1879  when  Henrik  Ibsen  'wrote  A  Doll's  House, 
the  play  that  outraged  society  by  laying 
bare  the  absurdly  subservient  role  of  wives 
m  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Still  it  was  only 
60  years  ago  that  American  women  got  the 
vote,  and  in  England  women  weren't  fully  en- 
franchised until  1928. 

The  equal-rights  amendment  recently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  kicking  around  for  47  years,  but  at  least 
It  seems  to  be  getting  someplace  now.  Every 
male  human  on  earth  gives  Up  service  to  the 
proposition  that  women  should  be  paid 
equally  for  equal  work,  and  many  of  the  old 
barriers  aglnst  women  holding  more  re- 
sponsible Jobs  are  being  dismantled. 

DIMINISHING    RETURNS 

The  question,  which  the  feminists  have  not 
articulated  very  well,  is  at  what  i>olnt  In 
the  process  of  "liberation"  would  women 
begin  to  realize  diminishing  retvims? 

If  fair-minded  people  agree  that  women 
should  be  treated  equally  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket, and  that  the  aspirations  of  women  to 
make  the  most  of  their  lives  and  Intellects 
merit  something  more  than  mockery,  what 
else  can  he  done?  Should  the  cause  of  equal- 
ity be  pursued  to  such  an  extreme  that  the 
subtle  tensions  In  man-woman  relationships 
are  destroyed?  Those  tensions,  after  all,  go 
far  to  assuage  the  travail  of  living  a  human 
life. 

Even  casual  relationships  between  men 
and  women  are  different  from  those  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  sex.  And  no 
matter  what  the  more  radical  feminists  say, 
the  reason  lies  not  In  custom  but  In  nattire. 
Beauty  in  a  woman  Is  forever  a  distraction 
to  every  man  she  meets;  he  may  admire  her 
other  qualities  and  respect  her  for  them,  but 
he  is  always  aware  he  is  not  in  the  company 
of  a  man. 

The  tension,  of  course.  Is  reciprocated.  A 
woman  may  be  mindful  that  the  man  at  the 
next  desk  is  a  proficient  worker  and  an 
amiable  Individual,  but  she  Is  ever  conscious 
that  he  is  a  male. 

If  this  Is  true,  then  how  Is  It  possible  to 
re-engineer  society  so  that  men  and  women 
will  be  treated  identically?  It  can't  be  done. 
But  are  women  really  the  losers  because  of 
It? 

Let  me  tell  a  little  story.  Some  years  ago 
a  young,  single  man  living  In  New  York 
made  It  a  practice  to  go  alone  to  the  theater 
on  Thursday  nights.  About  half  the  time 
he  wound  up  sitting  next  to  a  single  wom- 
an, a  different  woman  each  Thursday  night, 
who  had  also  purchased  only  one  ticket. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  man  to  strike 
up  a  conversation  and,  after  the  show,  to 
invite  the  woman  out  for  a  post-theater 
snack.  Emerging  from  the  theater,  the  man 
would  grasp  the  woman  firmly  by  the  arm, 
guide  her  to  a  taxi,  see  her  Into  It  and  then 
climb  in  himself.  Without  asking  the  wom- 
pn  her  preferences,  he  would  tell  the  cabbie 
the  name  of  the  restaurant.  Once  there,  the 
man  would  tell  the  head  waiter  what  table 
he  preferred,  and  he  would  then  proceed  to 
make  some  strong  suggestions  to  the  woman 
about  what  she  might  enjoy  eating  and 
drinking. 

With  the  logistics  taken  care  of,  the  man 
would  then  settle  back  and  converse  with 
the  woman  about  whatever  seemed  to  Inter- 
est her.  Once  they  were  seated  at  the  table, 
the  man  and  the  woman  were  Indeed  equals 
and  the  conversation  took  care  of  Itself.  The 
woman,  far  from  resenting  the  man's  con- 
trol of  the  situation  In  getting  them  from 
theater  to  restaurant,  was  always  pleased 
that  that  business  had  been  handled  by  the 
man.  As  a  result  she  quickly  developed  con- 
fidence In  him  while  gaining  confidence  In 


herself — after  all,  he  went  to  all  that  trou- 
ble for  her. 

FEMINISTS   WOULD   OBJECT 

Radical  feminists  wotild  undoubtedly  de- 
spise the  man's  behavior.  They  would  be 
happier  If  the  couple  discussed.  In  dem- 
ocratic fashion,  what  corner  to  head  for  to 
catch  a  taxi,  what  restaurant  to  go  to,  what 
table  to  sit  at,  and  what  In  the  world  to  have 
to  eat.  It  probably  would  have  been  da'wn 
by  the  time  they  agreed  on  what  cab  to  hall. 

It  Is  not  mockery  or  in  any  way  belittling 
to  observe  that  men  and  women,  by  nature, 
ask  of  each  other  certain  considerations  they 
would  not  ask  of  members  of  their  own  sex. 
A  woman  Is  no  less  "equal"  for  permlting 
the  man  to  expedite  the  logistics  of  a  date. 
Nor  Is  a  man  contemptuous  for  assuming 
such  responsibilities. 

The  feminists,  when  they  hold  their 
"strike"  Aug.  26,  would  do  themselves  and  so- 
ciety a  favor  if  they  made  It  a  point  to  dis- 
tinguish between  economic  sex  discrimina- 
tion and  the  natural  differences  between  the 
social  behavior  of  men  and  women. 

That  wouldn't  settle  the  matter,  but  It 
would  help  bring  the  nation's  fuzziest  debate 
Into  far  better  focus. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Observer  of  August  17,  1970,  car- 
ried an  article  entitled  "Liberating 
Women  or  Harming  Them?  "  Tlus  arti- 
cle said  in  part: 

Rep.  Leonor  Sullivan  was  not  In  Washing- 
ton last  week  when  her  colleagues  in  the 
House  voted  350  to  15  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  would  give  women 
equality  of  rights  with  men  and  vice  versa. 

But  nonetheless  she  says  "I  would  not 
have  stood  up  as  the  lone  woman"  of  the 
10  women  in  the  House  "and  spoken  against 
the  resolution."  She  would  quietly  have 
voted  no.  "Men  can  oppose  each  other  on 
an  issue  and  nothing  is  said  about  It,"  she 
says,  "but  if  women  do,  it  becomes  a  'cat 
fight'  as  far  as  the  news  media  Is  concerned. 
I  didn't  want  that." 

The  Missouri  Democrat  believes,  along  with 
15  men  who  voted  against  the  resolution, 
that  "it  win  do  more  harm  to  women  than 
has  been  anticipated."  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler. 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
has  kept  the  resolution  bottled  up  without 
hearings  for  47  years,  regards  It  as  a  "blun- 
derbuss proposal  that  will  wipe  out  all  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad."  He,  and  other  male 
opponents,  believe  that  it  will  nullify  state 
and  Federal  laws  that  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect women. 

THE    LAWS    AFFECTEa) 

These  Include:  domestic  and  marital  law 
concerning  age  of  consent,  alimony,  divorce, 
community  property,  and  child  custody,  sup- 
port, and  maintenance;  labor  law.  concern- 
ing arduous  work,  manual  and  heavy  weight- 
lifting  requirements,  night  work,  and  rest 
periods;  laws  proclaiming  differences  In  ages 
of  legal  responsibility  and  laws  that  now 
apply  only  to  men,  as  rape  and  certain  types 
of  assault;  the  military  draft. 

Congresswoman  Sullivan  is  concerned 
about  the  upheaval  in  the  law  that  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  would  necessarily 
create.  She  agrees  with  Prof.  Paul  Freund  of 
Harvard  Law  School  who  says.  "It  would 
transform  every  provision  of  law  concerning 
women  into  a  Constitutional  Issue  to  be  tiltl- 
mately  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court."  But 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  concern  goes  beyond  this  to 
the  social  values  that  underpin  the  family 
unit.  "I  guess  I'm  old-fashioned,  but  I  don't 
want  to  see  the  responsibility  of  the  father 
taken  away  as  head  of  the  family  and  as  the 
main  financial  support  of  the  family."  So 
many  protections  that  women  have  now  "will 
be  thrown  away  by  the  drive  for  equality, 
equality  In  everything,"  she  thinks.  She  was 
surprised  that  only  15  members  of  the  House 
"had  the  courage  to  vote  no.  It  was  easier 


to  vote  yes  and  not   have   to  explain   why. 
This  hsis  become  such  an  emotional  thing." 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  from  the  read- 
ing of  this  article  to  note  that  it  is  al- 
ways easier  to  flight  for  the  e\il  that  the 
multitude  wants  than  it  is  to  fight  for 
the  small  group  who  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.  However,  I  am  going  to  prophesy 
that  in  some  of  the  forthcoming  pri- 
maries and  elections,  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  voted  to  draft  the 
daughters  of  America  are  going  to  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  explaining  to  the  fathers 
and  the  mothers  of  those  daughters — 
that  is.  if  the  legislatures  of  tlie  38  States 
follow  the  examples  set  for  them  by  the 
votes  thus  far  taken  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  resume  the  reading  of 
the  article: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  is  probably  right  that  many 
congressmen  didn't  know  exactly  what  they 
were  voting  for.  but  If  the  ladles  wanted 
it,  fine.  Rep.  Martha  Griffiths,  Democrat  of 
Michigan,  led  tl:e  fight  to  pet  the  resolu- 
tion discharged  from  Mr.  Celler's  committee 
by  petition  and  she  didn't  seem  disturbed 
by  the  argument  that  it  would  create  more 
troubles  than  It  wotild  dissipate.  "None  of 
the  horrors  which  have  been  conjured  up 
will  occur,"  she  said  Just  before  the  vote. 

AN  HOtni'S  DEBATE 

Mrs.  Griffiths  did  not  say  why  they  would 
no*  occur.  But  then,  since  there  were  no 
hearings  and  little  over  an  hour  of  debate 
on  the  House  floor,  there  was  little  time  to 
explore  the  amendment's  impart.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  insofar  as  the  military  draft  Is 
concerned  women  would  not  b»  able  to  pass 
the  physical  for  combat  duty.  Rep.  Shirley 
Chishoim,  New  "Vork  Democrat,  didn't  seem 
alarmed  If  women  could  pass  the  physical. 
"Each  sex,  I  believe,  should  be  liable  when 
necessary  to  serve  and  defend  this  country," 
she  declared.  More  Important,  she  said,  was 
straightening  out  the  work  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  "The  Constitution  they  wrote  was 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  white,  male 
citizens.  As  there  were  no  black  Founding 
Fathers,  there  were  no  founding  mothers — a 
great  pity,  on  both  counts. " 

I  omit  a  portion  of  the  article  and 
resume  reading: 

The  resolution  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
become  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, of  course.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  next  month.  It 
must  pass  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
then  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  38 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Constitu- 
tion ha."!  a  provision  requiring  ratifica- 
tion by  three-fourth  of  the  States.  I  liave 
long  deplored  the  centralization  of  power 
in  Washincton  and  particularly  in  Con- 
gress. I  do  thi.s,  because  it  is  much  easier 
to  persuade  one  legislative  body  to  lay 
aside  wisdom  than  it  is  to  persuade  .50 
legislative  bodies  to  do  so. 

The  Washington  Star  for  Augu.-t  16, 
1970,  published  an  article-  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  entitled  "Women's  Rights 
Amendment:  Wait  a  Minute!"  The  ar- 
ticle reads  as  follows: 
Women's  Rights  Amendment:  Wait  a  Min- 

■L'TE! 

(By  James  J,  Kilpatrick) 
The  Hou.se  of  Representatives  voted  Itself 
a  three-week  recess  on  Friday,  but  the  vote 
came  four  days  t.oo  late  In  a  monumental 
display  of  Irresponsibility,  far  beyond  the 
calls  of  lunacy,  the  House  on  Monday  voted 
346-15  to  approve  a  "women's  rights  "  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 
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Oadzooks!  Zounds!  Horsefeathers!  What  In 
world  came  over  the  House? 
you  follow  the  course  of  constitutional 
ndnients  on  the  H;1I.  you  mlgh'  suppose 
3  action  reflected  months  of  painstaking 
'.r.gs.    testlmo:;y    by    prcifessurs    of    la.v, 
es   by   constitutional   experts.    None   of 
There  had  not   been  a  single  hour  of 
dv  In  committee. 
From  the  lopsided  nature  of  the  vote,  you 
.  gh*    suppose    the    amendment    had   over- 
:ielming  public  support.  Bosh  I  This  constl- 
ional  time  bomb  is  the  contrivance  of  a 
of  professional  harpies,  descendants  In 
.Ictry  of  the  late  Carry  Nation.  Her  bag 
.s  Prohibition;   theirs  Is  "women's  rights." 
ey  are  as  persistent  as  Secaticus  mosqul- 
is  and  they  are  the  biggest  bores  in  town, 
e  346  who  voted  for  this  resolution,  give 
take  a  handful,  had  but  one  purpose  in 
,  nd — to  get  these  furies  off  their  backs. 
Vow,  mind  you.  there  is  an  e.xcellent  case 
be  made  for  "equal  riglits  for  women"  In 
tain  well-defined  areas  of  law  and  public 
icy.  !•  is  patently  unfair  for  women  to  be 
tJ  less  than  men  for  performing  the  same 
k    This  IS  more  than  unfair:  It  Is  unlaw- 
.  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
"artmeiit  of  Justice  recently  filed  a  major 
o  establish  the  point.  Meanwhile,  the 
.lal   Employmen'    Opportunities  Commls- 
has  won  scores  of  voluntary  agreements 
industry   to   halt  dl.-crlmlnatlon   against 
c  men  workers 

The  equal  protection  clause  of  the  existing 
jrteenth  Amendment  also  Is  being  widely 
oked  these  days,  notably  in  suits  to  com- 
the  admission  of  women  on  an  equal  basis 
h  men  at  state-supported  Institutions  of 
her  learning.  S^ep  by  careful  step,  courts 
1  legislatures  are  In  fact  adjusting  to  the 
ngmg  status  of  women  in  America  today. 
kU  well  and  good  But  the  reckless  action 
;he  House  .^n  Monday  is  the  very  antithesis 
this  careful,  reasoned  approach  to  social 
legal  change.  The  proposed  amendment 
this  Equalitv  of  rieh-s  under  th-?  law 
1  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
es  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 
o€s  anvoiie  have  even  a  foggy  notion  of 
this  amendment,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
.lid  accomplish?  No.  .-ir  The  House  record 
s  empty  as  a  ping-pong  ball.  The  Senate 
iciary  Committee  held  threp  days  of  hear- 
;  this  past  May.  but  the/p  were  mostly 
dear  lady,  how  delighted  we  are  to  have 
here.  The  hearings  have  not  even  been 
nted. 

e  most  rudimentary  study  would  have 
uired  of  the  House  that  it  look  into  all  the 
of  all  the  states,  along  with  the  Federal 
ernment.  especially  affecting  women.  It 
fair  assumption  that  hundreds  c.f  such 
exist,  affecting  marriage,  divorce,  wills 
estates.  Inheritance,  abortion,   military 
.ice.      hazardous     occupations.      If     this 
ndment  were  ratified  la  its  present  form. 
Professor  Paul  Fretind  has  said,  it  would 
nsform  every  provision  c.f  a  law  ccncern- 
women  Into  a  constitutional  Issue  to  be 
timately  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court  " 
ook.  This  Is  .serious.  The  US    Constlti:- 
i.  just  as  Gladstone  said  ;n  his  famous 
■ases.  Is  in  truth  the  most  wonderful  pclit- 
,  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  nme  by 
brain  and  purpose  of  man  It  ought  never 
be  amended  lightly  or  frivolously,  or  to 
he  some  passionate  sopranos. 
irhaps  the  Senate  will  bury  this  proposal, 
the  resolution  has  83  sponsors  over  there 
the  prospect  seems  unlikely   In  the  end. 
nay  be  up  to  the  sovereign  s-ates,  God 
-  them,  to  demonstrate  the  same  cour- 
and    common   sense    shown    by    the    15 
-hearted  men  who  had  the  guts  on  Mon- 
to  stand  up  and  vote  no. 
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President,  on  August  14.  1970,  the 
Dii-ham,  N.C.,  Morning  Herald  published 
editorial  entitled  "Mischief  in  Rights 
An  endment,"  which  states  as  follows: 


Mischief  in  Rights  Amendment 
Men  stand  to  benefit  almost  as  much  as 
women  from  the  "equal  rights  for  men  and 
women"  amendment  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  overwhelmingly  350- 
15)— and  seemingly  thoughtlessly— Monday. 
Indeed  women  may  find  themselve.s  the  losers 
If  this  proposed  amendment  does  eventually 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Intent  of  the  amendment  Is  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  women  and  in 
concept  this  is  desirable.  Equal  pay  with  men 
for  comparable  work  is.  for  example,  a  com- 
mendable objective.  Such  specific  gains  can 
be  attained  by  legislation.  A  constitutional 
amendment  Is  so  broad  and  comprehensive 
that  It  will  produce  undesirable  results  along 
with  the  desirable. 

Something  of  the  danger  Inherent  In  this 
amendment  has  been  forcefully  put  by  Paul 
Freund.  professor  of  law  In  the  Harvard  Law- 
School  ; 

"It  will  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  legal  com- 
plications. The  amendment  expresses  noble 
sentiments,  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  work  much 
mischief  in  actual   application." 

Women  now  enjoy  certain  considerations 
because  of  their  sex:  greater  restrictions  on 
working  hours,  restrictions  on  engaging  in 
certain  occupations  because  of  the  strenuous 
physical  labor  Involved,  exemption  from  the 
draft  for  military  service,  a  lower  age  limit 
for  marrying,  receiving  alimony  and  custody 
of  children  in  the  event  of  divorce. 

Under  this  amendment,  women  could  be 
required  to  work  equal  hours  w-ith  men,  t.. 
do  the  same  work  men  d.;i,  ti.elr  exemption 
from  the  draft  could  be  ended,  their  age 
for  marrying  could  be  raised  to  that  set  for 
men.  they  could  be  made  equally  respon- 
sible for  the  financial  support  of  the  fani- 
l!v  with  their  husabnds,  they  could  be  denied 
alimony  and  husbands  would  get  more  con- 
sideration in  determining  custody  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  considerations  given  women  are  based 
on  their  anatomical  and  physical  differences 
from  men  and  the  biological  requirement 
that  women  be  the  bearers  of  children  and 
m  consequence  the  nuturers  of  children  (we 
wonder  how-  the  women's  liberaticr.  organi- 
zation proposes  to  get  child-bearing  shared 
with  men  or  turned  over  to  them).  These 
factors  have  been  determined  by  nature  and 
the  long  experience  of  the  race:  to  tipset 
them  even  to  the  degree  proposed  in  this 
amendment  will  be  deleterious  to  emotional 
health  and  to  the  welfare  of  children. 

The  more  one  considers  this  amendment 
the  sillier  It  appears.  That  any  Congress 
would  seriously  consider  It  reflects  unfavor- 
ably on  that  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal for  AugiLst  13,  1970.  carried  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Propo.'^al  To  Broaden  the 
Right.s  of  Women  May  Bring  Surprises." 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  full  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Proposal  To  Bro.\df.n  the  Rights  or  Women 

M.AY  Brin-c  Si-rprises — Amendment  to  the 

Constitution    Wori.o    Permit    Them    To 

Mine  Coal,  Be  Drafted  Into  Armt 
(By  Elliot  Carlson) 

Washington. — A  new  era  of  opportunity 
may  await  the  American  woman.  Soon,  per- 
haps,  privileges  long  denied  will  be  hers:  The 
right  to  tend  bar  Just  like  men.  the  right  to 
work  overtime  Just  like  men.  the  right  to 
earn  the  same  pay  men  get  when  she  per- 
forms the  same  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  may  be  on  the 
threshold  of  other,  more  dubious  privileges: 
The  right  to  be  drafted  Into  the  army,  the 


right  to  lift  heavy  weights,  the  right  to  pay 
alimony  should  she  and  her  husband  divorce. 

All  of  these  things  could  result  If  a  long^ 
simmering  Constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  "equal  rights  for  men  and  women" 
finaUy  becomes  law.  Repeatedly  Introduced 
la  Congress  since  1923,  the  amendment  has 
a  good  chance  of  clearing  Congress  this  year. 
It  comes  up  for  a  vote  In  the  House  today  and 
House  leaders  expect  It  to  win  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority.  Senate  passage  later 
seems  assured.  Then  the  measure  would  have 
to  be  adopted  by  three-fourth  of  the  states. 

Proponents — men,  as  well  as  many  women's 
rights  and  women's  liberation  groups — be- 
lieve the  amendment  will  eliminate  discrim- 
inatory practices  against  women  in  nearly 
every  phase  of  life.  But  a  few  critics  aren't 
so  sure.  They  worry  the  new  law  will  create 
years  of  legal  confusion  and,  possibly,  go  too 
far  in  altering  legal,  economic  and  other  re- 
lationships between  the  sexes. 

"It  will  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  legal  com- 
plications," warns  Paul  Freund,  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard  Law  School.  "The  amend- 
ment expresses  noble  sentiments,  but  I'm 
afraid  It  will  work  much  mischief  in  actual 
application." 

A   SWEEPING   AMENDMENT 

Clearly  the  amendment's  effects  would  be 
sw-eeping.  It  would  render  constitutionally 
suspect  most  Federal  and  state  laws  that 
make  sexual  distinctions.  Among  them:  Laws 
that  restrict  the  rights  of  married  women  to 
establish  a  legal  domicile  and.  in  some  cases. 
engage  in  business;  laws  that  exclude  women 
from  certain  state  colleges;  laws  that  Im- 
pose on  them  stlffer  prison  sentences;  laws 
th.at  govern  the  nation's  arransrements  as  to 
marriage,  divorce,  alimony  and  child  sup- 
port: and  also  perhaps  laws  that  exclude 
w^omen  from  the  military  draft. 

Paradoxically,  many  of  these  changes  ap- 
parently would  benefit  men,  such  as  the 
overturning  of  laws  that  now  award  alimony 
to  ex-wlves  but  not  to  ex-husbands. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  would  nullify 
protective  labor  legislation  for  women  cov- 
ering maximum  hours,  night  work,  weight- 
lifting  and  occupational  prohibitions.  States 
no  longer  could  prohibit  women  from  enter- 
ing such  fields  as  bartending  and  coal  min- 
ing, as  several  now  do.  Ohio,  which  has  un- 
usuaJly  broad  sexual  restrictions,  would  be 
particularly  affected:  It  would  have  to  ad- 
mit women  to  the  now-closed  ranks  of  bell- 
hops, shoeshlners,  plnsetters  and  meter  read- 
ers. 

Female  backers  of  the  amendment  argue 
these  so-called  protective  laws  have  sharply 
limited  women's  opportunities  "If  the 
amendment  means  women  lose  certain  priv- 
ileges, so  be  it,"  snaps  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser. 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  "These  laws 
might  have  been  necessary  once,  but  now 
they  simply  prevent  women  from  economi- 
cally Improving  themselves." 

CLOGGING   THE  COURTS 

But  .some  experts  fear  the  new  law's  chief 
effect  would  be  to  clog  the  courts  with  years 
of  litigation  over  how  to  interpret  it. 

A  sample  problem:  What  will  happen  In 
the  30  states  where  women  may  marry  with- 
out parental  consent  at  an  earlier  age  than 
men?  To  make  things  equal,  should  these 
states  lower  the  age  for  men  or  raise  it  fot 
women? 

According  to  proponents,  the  problem 
would  be  solved  by  simply  extending  right! 
enjoyed  by  one  sex  to  the  other  sex.  But  de- 
ciding what  Is  and  what  isn't  a  right  may  not 
turn  out  to  be  so  simple,  says  Harvard's  Mr. 
Freund.  He  observes  that  lowering  the  marry- 
ing age  for  men  might  actually  Involve  their 
surrendering  certain  rights — such  as  the 
right  to  annul  marriages  and  contracts  on 
the  ground  that  they  entered  In  them  be- 
fore reaching  their  maturity. 
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This  problem  seems  mild  compared  to  the 
question  of  women  and  the  draft.  Some  wom- 
en feel  It's  unjust  for  females  to  be  denied 
eligibility  for  involuntary  Induction.  "A  lot  of 
privileges  go  along  with  being  In  the  mili- 
tary," and  the  opportunities  for  women  to 
enlist  are  limited,  says  Adele  T.  Weaver,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers,  "Men  learn  trades  in  the  service — 
women  should  have  this  right,  too." 

Most  likely,  women  would  be  selected 
through  the  same  lottery  system  that  selects 
men,  legal  experts  think.  This  doesn't  mean 
they  would  be  assigned  combat  duty  (though 
one  women  lawyer  argues  that  "If  it  tuma 
out  women  can  shoot  straight,  they  should 
be  placed  on  the  front  lines").  Most  author- 
ities figure  women  would  be  assigned  duties 
on  the  basis  of  physical  suitability,  meaning 
they  would  end  up  as  clerks,  typtsts,  nurses 
and  aides. 

But  other  experts  question  whether  Con- 
gress necessarily  w-ould  Interpret  the  amend- 
ment as  making  women  draftable  at  all.  Con- 
ceivably, says  James  J.  White,  professor  of 
law  at  the  tfnlverslty  of  Michigan  Law  School 
Congress  could  set  exceedingly  rigorous 
physical  standards  that  would  favor  men  but 
work  against  women.  "The  Government  could 
then  say  that  since  so  few  women  qualified, 
they  should  be  cut  out  altogether,"  Mr. 
White  suggests,  "The  women's  lib  groups 
would  raise  hell,  but  the  courts  are  going  to 
have  to  interpret  this  amendment  reason- 
ably or  we'll  have  chaos." 

Indeed,  much  will  hinge  on  whether  courts 
permit  to  stand  any  laws  that  make  sexual 
distinctions.  The  sweeping  and  uncondition- 
al language  of  the  two-sentence  amendment 
works  against  this,  say  some  legal  authori- 
ties. 

"The  litigation  could  be  endless,"  concedes 
Sola  Mentschlkoff.  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  "The 
co-arts  will  have  to  decide  whether  sex  can 
ever  be  a  reasonable  classification.  For  exam- 
ple, there's  always  been  a  certain  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  mother  in  child  custody  cases. 
Courts  probably  won't  alter  these  tradition- 
al roles  overnight."  Despite  the  sweeping  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  "the  courts  will 
have  to  deal  -with  reality,"  she  says. 
•  Nonetheless,  many  experts  believe  the  new 
amendment  would  Indeed  abrogate  many 
age-old  legal  roles  based  solely  on  sex.  One 
example:  The  common  rule  that  the  husband 
has  the  primary  duty  of  support  of  his  family. 
Instead,  it  would  become  "the  legal  duty  of 
either  spouse  to  support  the  other,  more  de- 
pendent spouse."  explains  Mrs.  Weaver.  In 
states  where  the  law  provides  for  alimony 
only  for  wives,  courts  could,  under  the  new 
law.  start  awarding  alimony  to  husbands. 
Also,  both  parties  would  assume  responsibility 
^  for  child  support. 

The  amendment  also  would  have  Impwr- 
tant  effects  In  the  area  of  employment. 
While  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  already  bars  job  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  the  equal  rights  amendment 
probably  would  speed  up  the  securing  of  em- 
ployment rights  for  women.  In  addition  of 
gaining  opportunities  to  work  more  hours 
and  at  different  jobs,  women  would  receive 
some  Social  Security  benefits  that  now  ap- 
ply only  to  men. 

A  few  critics  argue  that  the  amendment's 
language  Is  just  too  sweeping  to  be  practical. 
Obviously,  they  say,  states  aren't  going  to 
strike  down  the  sexual  distinction  In  laws 
providing  maternity  benefits  for  women 
only. 

Mrs.  Weaver  answers  that  such  distinctions 
In  law  really  aren't  discriminations  as  to 
sex,  but  rather  "medical  matters." 

A  male  la-wyer.  who  asks  to  remain  uniden- 
tified, isn't  convinced  by  this  argument. 
"This  Is  silly — women  reintroduce  sexual  dis- 
tinctions into  the  law  when  it  suits  their 
purp>06e.  They  Just  put  a  different  label  on 
them." 


Most  critics  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
also  argue  that  the  same  ends  could  be 
achieved  through  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
"equal  protection"  clause  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment— and  without  throwing  into  confusion 
every  law  Involving  sexual  distinctions.  Rep. 
Martha  Grlfflths  (D.,  Mich.),  who  last  year 
Introduced  the  proposed  amendment,  agrees 
that  the  Constitution,  if  properly  iiuer- 
preted,  could  protect  women's  rights.  But  slie 
says  the  Supreme  Court,  despite  many  op- 
portunities In  the  past,  has  never  done  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  to  my  mind 
this  proposed  equal  rights  amendment 
represents  a  great  departure  from  sound 
principles  of  legislation  and,  even  more, 
from  sound  principles  of  drafting  con- 
stitutional amendments.  The  equal 
rights  amendments  came  into  existence 
back  in  1923.  Its  proponents  have  in- 
sisted at  all  times  that  it  be  submitted 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress  without 
the  Congress's  altering  a  single  dot  or  a 
single  title  in  it.  It  Is  the  only  such 
legislative  proposal  made  at  any  time 
during  the  18  years  in  which  1  ha\  e  had 
the  honor  to  represent  in  part  my  State 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Every 
other  legislative  proposal — and  tl:ey  have 
run  into  untold  thoiisands — has  been 
subject  to  close  scrutinj'  by  committees 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  members  of 
congressional  committees  have  sat  dowTi 
and  studied  the  proposals  and  en- 
deavored to  find  defects  in  them  which 
could  be  removed  and  to  ascertain  if 
they  could  be  perfected.  Not  so  with  llie 
equal  rights  amendment. 

As  one  of  the  persons  who  may  be 
characterized  as  a  legislative  fool  who 
rushes  in  where  legislative  angels  fear 
to  tread,  I  have  been  quite  conscious  of 
this.  I  have  attempted  at  time  in  the 
committees  to  point  out  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  this  equal  rights  amendment 
and  to  have  changes  made  in  it — ah  to 
no  avail.  So  Congress  is  having  to  con- 
sider an  equal  rights  amendment  under 
circiunstances  in  w-hich  the  Congress  is 
denied  the  right  even  to  scrutinize  the 
amendment. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been 
if  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  had 
been  willing  to  let  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress sit  down  in  the  committees  and  try 
to  work  out  an  amendment  which  would 
give  equality  or  right,  equality  of  re- 
sponsibility, to  men  and  women  in  all 
of  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which 
such  equality  would  be  appropriate.  In- 
stead of  that,  we  have  an  anendment 
which  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
Congress  shall  have  no  right  to  exercise 
its  intelligence  hereafter  in  the  making  of 
laws — an  amendment  which  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  of  50  States  must  not  even 
recognize,  when  they  frame  legislation, 
that  God  created  mankind  m.ale  and  fe- 
male— a  constitutional  amendment 
which  places  Congress  and  all  of  the  50 
State  legislatures  in  a  straitjacket.  and 
forbids  them  to  make  reasonable  dis- 
tinctions where  reason  prompts  such 
distinctions  between  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  men  and  women. 

A  quite  interesting  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  in  which  it  complains  about  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  says  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  rationalized  its  decisions  by 


holding  that  sex  is  a  reasonable  classi- 
fication. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  reasonable  for 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  State 
legislature,  to  even  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  sex  when  it  passes  any  kind  of 
law  on  any  subject  whatsoever. 

So,  in  the  final  analysis,  this  is  an 
amendment  designed  not  to  bring  about 
reasonable  adjustments  in  the  relation- 
ships of  men  and  women,  but  an  amend- 
ment which  is  designed  to  make  constitu- 
tional, laws  which  are  wholly  Irrational, 
laws  which  are  wholly  unreasonable,  and 
laws  which  are  w-hoUy  arbitrarj-. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  use  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Pong)  . 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  for  .vield- 
mg  to  me. 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN — IS    THE 

PRESENT      AMENDMENT      THE      RIGHT      AMEND- 
MENT? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  fad  that  women  have  been  treated 
differently,  and  I  may  say.  often  unfairly, 
in  business,  in  industry,  in  the  profes- 
sions, and  under  our  various  Federal  and 
State  laws. 

That  fact  is  not  disupted. 

WHY    THIS    DEBATE? 

Why  then  this  debate? 

Why  has  it  taken  since  1923.  49  years, 
to  get  the  Congress  to  vote  on  this  his- 
toric amendment? 

Few-,  if  any,  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
certain,  oppose  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

Few,  if  any,  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
certain,  oppose  equal  opportunities  for 
men  and  women,  be  those  opportunities 
for  education,  for  job  training,  for  em- 
ployment, for  promotion. 

Few,  if  any,  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
certain,  oppose  equ<il  pay  for  equal  work 
for  men  and  w-omen. 

Few.  if  any,  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
certain,  oppose  equal  treatment  for  men 
and  women  under  our  laws,  be  they  Fed- 
eral or  State  laws,  cnmmal  or  cml  laws. 

Concededly.  the  protective  legislation, 
so  hard  fought  for  by  both  men  and 
women,  and  enacted  early  this  century 
was  intended  to  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  morals  of  women. 

Concededly.  tliis  protective  legisla- 
tion— iiicluding  maximum  hour  law-.<;  for 
women,  minimum  wage  laws  for  women. 
limitations  on  night  w-ork  for  women, 
limitations  on  the  w-eight  a  woman  may 
lift,  the  requirement  that  rest  facilities 
be  provided  and  maternal  leave  be 
granted  women,  though  well  intentioned. 
as  more  and  more  w-omen  .loined  the 
work  force  and  provided  more  and  more 
competition,  have  been  iL>ed  often  to  pre- 
vent or  hinder  the  employment  of  women 
or  their  promotion  to  positions  where 
their  natural  abilities,  education,  and 
training  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 

As  I  declared  in  my  statement  at  the 
opening  of  the  hearings  on  an  identical 
equal  rights  amendment  on  May  5.  1970, 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  of  -^vhich  sub- 
committee I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member : 

Full  utilization  of  all  our  human  resourcee, 
whether  manpower  or  women  power.  Is,  in 
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n*'  opinion,  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
mbxlmum  national  potential. 

Concededly,   our   maximum   national 
potential  is  not  being  fully  realized. 

EFFORTS    TO    CORRECT    DISCRIMINATION    AND 
DISCRIMINATORY    LEGISLATION 

Jpiscriminatory  legislation— whether 
fa  vorable  or  detrimental  to  women — still 
ej  ists  in  our  Federal  and  State  laws. 

Progress  has  been  made: 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1£  64,  prohibited  discrimination  based  on 
ses.  But  section  703(e)  of  that  act  pro- 
vi  les  that  discrimination  based  on  sex 
can  be  justified  if  it  is  pursuant  to  a 
tona  fide  occupational  qualification 
reisonably  necessary  to  the  normal  op- 
er  ition  of  that  particular  business  or  en- 
te  -prise." 

In  1963,  prior  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
m;  State  of  Hawaii  was  among  the  10 
States  without  maximum  hour  laws  ap- 
pl  cable  exclusively  to  women.  Forty 
Stites  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Wsmen's  Bureau,  then  had  maximum 
hcur  laws  for  women.  In  1971,  only  12 
Stites  retained  such  laws  without  major 
changes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
thj  release  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
La  bor,  Employment  Standards  Adminis- 
tri  ition.  Women's  Bureau,  entitled  "Sta- 
tu;  of  State  Hours  Laws  for  Women 
Since  Passage  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Ri?hts  Act  of  1964,"  dated  October  22. 
19?1.  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
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HoiLse 
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mj.rks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ob  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  l.> 

vir.  FONG.  This  progress  admittedly 
is  oo  slow. 

:]xecutive  Order  11375.  issued  October 
13,  1967,  as  amended,  explicitly  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
Fe  leral  employment  and  employment  on 
Feleral  contracts. 

'  ?his  Executive  order  obviously  is  limit- 
ed in  scope — and.  too  few  States  have 
followed  that  Federal  lead. 

his  program  admittedly  is  too  slow. 

Heed  against  Reed,  docket  No.  70-4, 
un  mimou.sly  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Coirt  on  November  22,  1971,  did  invali- 
da  e  a  mandaton,-  provision  of  the  Idaho 
prdbate  court  that  gives  preference  to 
men  over  women  when  persons  of  the 
sane  entitlement  cla.«:s  apply  for  ap- 
pointment as  administrator  of  a  dece- 
dei  It's  estate  as  base  solely  on  a  discrimi- 
na  ion  prohibited  by  and  therefore  vio- 
lat  ve  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
th(  14th  amendment. 

l!ut,  on  March  6.  1972.  in  Forbush 
ag:  inst  Wallace,  docket  No.  71-929,  the 
Suureme  Court,  without  opinion,  unani- 
mously affirmed  the  validity  of  an  Ala- 
bama law  prohibiting  the  use  by  a  mar- 
riei  i  woman  of  her  maiden  name  on  her 
dri  I'er's  license. 

Case  by  case  determination  of  the 
val  dity  of  such  State  and  local  laws— 
anc  Federal  statutes  also — is  too  un- 
certain of  decision  and  too  slow. 


LANGUAGE    OF    AMENDMENT 
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y  then  has  it  taken  so  long  to  pass 

jimply  worded  an  amendment  as  Is 

e  Joint  Resolution  208?  Why  have 

gre^t  constitutional  lawyers  been  so  split 


as  to  what  effect  this  simple  language  is 
hkely  to  have? 

Because  this  language  is  not  simple  in 
its  ramification. 

It  is  simplistic  to  say,  as  proponents 
of  this  legislation  say,  the  courts  will 
extend  good  legislation  to  men  and  in- 
validate bad  legislation. 

A  constitutional  amendment  even  more 
than  a  statute  stands  on  it?  own  lan- 
guage. 

What  could  be  clearer : 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

All  the  expectations,  the  hopes,  the 
anticipations,  and.  I  fear,  the  speeches 
of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  will 
iiot  cause  the  courts  to  alter  the  language 
of  the  proposed  amend.ment — not  that 
the  language  should  be  altered  by  the 
courts.  That  is  the  function  of  the  legis- 
latures— we  have  been  elected  to  enact 
laws,  including  constitutional  amend- 
ments. We  cannot  play  ostrich  and  dodge 
our  responsibilities. 

We,  as  responsible  legislators,  must 
know  what  we  are  really  doing  when  we 
pass  a  bill  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. We  are  not  sent  here  mcrelv  to 
rubber  stamp  the  requests  of  our  most 
vocal  constituents.  We  are  sent  here  to 
do  what  each  of  us,  in  our  own  conscience 
and  with  the  benefits  of  all  our  training, 
experience,  and  background,  honestly  be- 
lieve to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  and  our  constituents. 

And,  if  we  are  not  certain  of  what  a 
biU  or  an  amendment  will  do.  it  is  our 
duty  to  investigate  and  determine  uhat 
will  be  the  results  of  the  language  we 
pass — and  if  we  do  not  fully  agree  with 
those  results,  it  is  our  duty  as  human 
beings  to  .•?tand  up  and  say  so  and  to 
state  why  we  do  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
posed language,  and  if  possible,  to  offer 
amendments,  so  that  the  language  used 
in  the  final  version  will  be  susceptible  of 
only  one  interpretation — the  one  we  be- 
lieve to  be  most  beneficial  to  our  coimtry 
and  our  constituents. 

Senator  Envi.v,  in  his  minoritv  views  in 
Senate  Report  No.  92-689,  dated  March 
14,  1972.  quoted  Prof.  Jonathan  H.  Pin- 
cus,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  as  ai,k- 
ing: 

Is  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  be  the 
Tonkin  Gu'.f  R«olutlon  of  the  American 
Social  Structure? 

That  is  the  why  of  the  debate. 

As  is  conceded  by  even  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  and  as  the  report  of 
committee  points  out,  imder  the  lan- 
guage of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
one  standard  will  be  applied  to  all — re- 
gardless of  sex. 

AH  persons  will  be  treated  alike. 

Now.  not  all  State  or  Federal  laws  that 
are  discriminatory  are  detrimental  to 
women. 

Such  outstanding  constitutional  law- 
yers as  Prof.  Paul  Freund.  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  feel  that  the  language  of 
this  amendment  will  result  in  all  dis- 
crinrinatory  language — whether  benefi- 
cial or  detrimental  to  women,  being  de- 
claied  unconstitutional  imder  this 
amendment. 


EFFECT   OF   LANGUAGE  OP  H.J.  RES.    208 

Because  of  the  serious  questions  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  testimony  of 
many  impartial  and  competent  constitu- 
tional lawyers  as  to  the  possible  legal  ef - 
fects  of  the  langtiage  of  the  amendment 
and  of  the  repercussions  likely  to  ensue 
from  its  enactment,  I  made  a  ciu-sory 
survey  of  some  of  the  laws  of  Hawaii  like- 
ly to  be  affected  by  the  amendment,  and 
I  asked  various  administrative  depart- 
ments and  agencies  what  effect  on  the 
legislation  administered  by  them,  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  in  its  present 
form,  is  likely  to  have. 

A.    LAWS    OF    HAW  An 

My  state  of  Hawaii,  true  to  its  aloha 
spirit,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
move  to  eliminate  statutory  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex.  Our  fair  employment 
practi/^e  law,  our  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  pay  laws  apply  equally  to  men 
and  women.  Jury  qualification  for  men 
and  women  is  the  same.  Women,  equally 
with  men,  have  the  right  to  contract  and 
to  own  property. 

But  even  in  Hawaii  some  laws  are  dif- 
ferent for  men  and  women.  To  cite  a  few 
highlights  imder  om-  Hawaiian  Code  il- 
lu.>trative  of  what  women  might  lose  if 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  became  part 
of  our  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

Widovs'  pensions  are  provided  for  widows 
of  public  officers  and  employees — none  for 
widowers. 

Death  benefits  are  payable  to  widows  and 
dependents  of  members  of  the  police  force, 
fire  department  or  band — none  to  widowers! 

Veteran's  preferences  In  employment  by 
governmental  agencies  are  available  to 
widows  of  deceased  servicemen — none  to 
■A  idowers. 

State  public  housing  preferences  are  avail- 
able to  a  deceased  veteran's  widow — none  to 
widowers. 

An  illegitimate  child  Is  an  heir  of  the 
mother — not  of  the  father. 

Even  dower  and  curtesy  rights  vary 
under  Hawaiian  law.  Here,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  Hawaii  has  both,  but  many 
States  have  only  dower  rights.  What 
happens  to  these  widows  where  there  are 
no  dower  rights  or  dower  rights  are 
greater  than  those  afforded  a  widower? 

Under  Hawaiian  laws,  dower  is  out- 
right and  in  one-third  of  all  land  owned 
by  the  husband  at  any  time  during  the 
marriage  plus  one-third  of  the  remain- 
ing property  of  the  husband  after  pay- 
ment of  just  debts. 

Under  Hawaiian  law,  curtesy  is  pro- 
vided for.  Real  property  descends  to  the 
heirs  of  the  wife,  subject  to  a  life  estate 
;n  the  husband  of  one-third  of  the  lands 
of  which  the  wife  was  seized  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  plus  one-third  of  her  re- 
maining property.  Further,  if  for  1  year 
or  more,  the  husband  failed  to  provide 
maintenance  for  the  wife,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  rights  by  way  of  curtesy. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  curtesy  and  dower  in 
my  State,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  a  great 
distinction  also  in  many  of  the  other 
States. 

Under  Hav.-aiian  law,  a  widow  is  given 
the  right  to  occupy  the  lands  of  her  hus- 
band while  dower  is  unassigned. 

Under  Hawaiian  law,  the  widow  is 
given  a  right  to  remain  in  her  husband's 
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house  for  60  days,  rent  free,  with  reason- 
able sustenance  out  of  his  estate. 

Under  Hawaiian  law,  a  wife  is  not  lia- 
ble for  her  husband's  debts.  A  husband 
is  liable  for  a  wife's  debts,  her  proper 
support  and  maintenance.  If  he  fails  to 
provide  suitable  support,  that  is  a  ground 
for  divorce,  with  temporary  alimony  and 
attorney's  fees  afforded  only  to  women. 

Provisions  such  as  the  above  are  clearly 
beneficial  to  only  women,  and  that  ob- 
viously was  the  intent  of  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature. 

Where  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  in- 
tended to  treat  both  men  and  women 
alike,  they  did  so  in  very  clear  terms: 

Burial  of  veterans  of  both  sexes  and 
their  widows  and  widowers  is  provided 
for; 

Workmen's  compensation  death  bene- 
fits for  dependent  widows  and  widowers 
is  provided  for; 

Workmen's  compensation  entitlement 
to  both  widows  and  widowers  is  provided 
for: 

Tax  exemption  of  real  property  occu- 
pied by  disabled  veterans  and  his  or  her 
spouse  as  a  home  is  provided  for. 

In  view  of  this  type  of  preferential 
treatment  in  our  Hawaiian  Code  and  the 
comments  from  other  Senators  that  their 
States  have  even  more  discriminatory 
provisions  favoring  women,  I  feel  we 
should  not  act  on  the  language  in  the 
equal  rights  amendment  until  it  is  very 
sure  that  the  courts  will  not  penalize 
women  because  men  were  not  treated 
equally  favorably  under  State  laws. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  any  event  each 
State  should  carefully  review  its  own 
constitution  and  laws  and  eliminate 
those  provisions  with  differing  appli- 
cations to  men  and  women,  retaining, 
if  they  so  choose  only  such  differing 
treatment  as  its  citizens  feel  is  needed 
to  protect  women,  such  as  maternity 
leave  provisions,  restroom  provisions, 
and  so  forth. 

B.   FEDERAL   LAW 

To  determine  what  Federal  legislation 
treats  men  and  women  differently  and 
would  need  revision  if  the  equal  rights 
amendment  in  its  present  form  were 
enacted,  I  wrote  to  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  likely  to  be  affected, 
asking  each  whether  any  of  the  legisla- 
tion administered  by  them  would  need 
revision  if  the  equal  rights  amendment 
were  to  become  part  of  our  Constitution 
in  its  present  form  and  what  effect  such 
revised  laws,  if  enacted,  would  have  on 
the  programs  administered  by  their  de- 
partment or  agency. 

I  1 )    NO  DISCRIMINATORY  LEGISLATION 

Fortunately,  10  responses  indicated  no 
discriminatory  legislation  affected  any 
of  the  programs  they  administer.  Pence, 
no  revision  of  their  statutes  would  be 
reqixired. 

These  departments  and  agencies  in- 
clude: U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  National  Labor  Relations 
Boird,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
n^nt  of  the  Treasury. 


(2)    MINOR  PROBLEMS  WITH  FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  a  few 
laws  treating  men  and  women  differ- 
ently for  purposes  of  determining  Indian 
tribal  rights.  That  law  is  easy  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports the  only  legislation  they  administer 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  in  regard  to  food  and  nu- 
tritional services  for  pregnant  and  lac- 
tating  women.  As  queer  as  such  amended 
statute  would  read,  it  could  be  amended 
to  provide  such  services  to  qualifying  per- 
sons. I  presume. 

The  Department  of  State  reports  that 
under  the  statutes  it  administers,  mar- 
ried men  must  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
tirement elect  a  minimimi  survivor's  an- 
nuity for  the  benefit  of  their  wives;  wo- 
men need  not  do  so.  Likewise,  a  widow 
gets  a  minimum  $2,400  annual  death- 
in-service  benefit,  while  there  is  no  mini- 
mum for  widowers.  The  State  Depart- 
ment indicates  they  should  like  to  have 
the  minimum  survivor's  benefit  made  op- 
tional for  both  sexes  and  the  minimum 
death  benefit  eliminated,  and  that  the 
use  the  Civil  Service  formula.  Both 
changes,  I  fear,  would  not  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  women. 

The  problems  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  center  on :  First,  the  survivor's 
disability  and  death  benefits  imder  the 
Compensation  Act,  which  requires  a  wid- 
ower to  be  dependent  on  the  decedent, 
but  does  not  have  such  dependency  re- 
quirement for  widows,  and  second,  on  the 
new  amendments  to  the  work  incentive 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
exempt  from  registration  a  mother  or 
other  female  caretaker  of  a  child,  if  the 
father  or  other  adult  male  relative  is  in 
the  home,  with  no  similar  exemption  for 
male  caretakers,  and  give  differing  pri- 
orities in  the  priorities  for  placement  in 
work  and  training  programs,  in  that 
first  priority  is  given  to  unemployed 
fathers,  second  priority  to  mothers  who 
volunteer  for  participation,  and  third 
priority  to  other  mothers  and  pregnant 
women  under  19  years  of  age. 

Interestingly,  the  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Hodgson  concludes: 

Your  letter  also  asked  for  a  cost  estimate 
on  eliminating  the  differences  In  treatment 
of  men  and  women  under  these  provisions. 
Such  an  estimate  may  not  be  feasible,  how- 
ever, as  "equality"  under  the  equal  rights 
amendment  may  be  achieved  either  by  broad- 
ening definitions  so  that  the  sex  discrimi- 
nated against  gets  greater  benefits  or  by  nar- 
rowing those  definitions  to  cover  fewer  per- 
sons of  both  sexes. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  problem  which 
cannot  be  left  to  the  courts,  but  must  be 
determined  by  us  as  responsible  Legisla- 
tors. 

But,  the.se  problems — and  I  put  the 
word  "problems"  in  quotes — pale  when 
we  turn  to  those  some  of  the  other  agen- 

s  will  encounter. 
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(3)  SOCIAL  SECtmrrT  "problems"  ttnder  equal 

RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  not  only  administers  the  new 
work  incentive  provisions  of  the  social 
security  law — Public  Law  92-223.  effec- 
tive July  1,  1972 — which  the  Secretary  of 


Labor  referred  to,  but  its  Social  Security 
Administration  also  administers  the 
black  lung  program,  title  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  providing  benefits  for  miners  based 
on  the  number  of  dependents  he  has — 
and  a  dependent  is  defined  as  a  wife  or 
child,  and  payments  to  Ms  uidow  based 
on  the  number  of  dependents  after  his 
death.  This  statute  concededly  is  easy  to 
amend  to  provide  for  women  miners  and 
their  dependents. 

But  when  it  comes  to  Old-Age.  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
medicare,  under  title  XVIII  of  that  act, 
we  are  faced  with  a  different  problem, 

I  read  from  the  response  of  Secretary 
Richardson  on  this  subject: 

Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance. Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
the  area  of  entitlement  to  benefits,  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  of  a  wife  differ  from 
those  of  a  husband  A  wife  is  eligible  at  age 
62  whether  or  not  dependent  on  her  wage- 
earner  husband,  or  below  ape  62  If  he  has  a 
child  In  her  care.  The  husband,  on  the  Cither 
hand,  is  eligible  at  age  62  only  If  he  meets  a 
test  of  dependency  on  his  wage-earner  wife. 
Further,  certain  divorced  wives  are  eligible 
for  wife's  benefits  as  wives  if  they  meet  a 
test  of  dependency  on  their  former  husbands; 
a  divorced  husband  is  not  eligible  on  the 
earnings  record  of  his  former  wife  i42  USC. 
402  (b),  (c) ).  Likewise,  aft-er  death,  a  widow 
is  eligible  if  she  Is  not  married,  regardless 
of  dependency;  a  widower  is  eligible  only  if 
dependent  and  only  If  he  has  not  remarried. 
Again,  a  divorced  wife  is  eligible  if  depend- 
ent; a  divorced  husband  is  not  eligible  (sec. 
402  (6),  (f)).  Provision  Is  made  also  for 
mothers  insurance  benefits  but  not  for 
fathers'  benefits  (see.  402ig)).  (Distinguish 
this  last  from  parent's  benefits,  section 
402(h)  ). 

In  determining  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment,  the  Income  from  community 
property  generally  is  considered  the  hus- 
band's Income  (sec,  411  la)  i5)  > . 

In  determining  insured  status  and  in  com- 
puting the  amoinit  of  benefits  to  which  a 
beneficiary  may  be  entitled,  the  cutoff  year 
for  women  is  age  62,  for  men  age  65  (sec. 
414(a), 415(b)  ), 

Child  eligibility  is  largely  based  on  the 
right  to  Inherit  from  the  wage-earner.  There 
is  a  special  provision  to  make  eligible  an 
Illegitimate  child  on  the  earnings  record  of 
its  father  from  whom  it  has  no  such  right; 
no  such  provision  is  ordinarily  necessary  to 
make  It  eligible  on  its  mother's  earnings 
record  (sec.  416(h) ). 

In  determining  special  Inj^tired  stattis  and 
benefit  rates  for  disability  benefits,  the  cutoff 
year  for  women  is  age  62,  for  men  age  65 
(sec.  416(11,423  (a)  (2),  (c)  (1)  ). 

A  transitional  provision  which  provides 
benefits  for  individuals  with  les.s  than  the 
normally  required  quarters  of  coverage 
covers  individuals  and  their  wives  and 
widows,  but  not  husbands  and  ■widowers. 
(sec.  427). 

In  the  so-called  "Prouty"  provision,  which 
also  provides  benefits  to  certain  persons 
otherwise  Ineligible,  when  a  husband  and 
wife  are  both  entitled,  the  husband  gets  the 
bigger  benefit. 

MEDICARE — TITLE    XVm    OF    THE    SOCIAL 
SECTTRFTT   ACT    (SEC.    ISSSFF.) 

This  title  does  not  in  terms  differentiate 
between  men  and  women;  however,  entitle- 
ment under  Part  A  (Hospital  Benefits)  of  the 
title  depiends  (except  for  certain  transitional 
cases)  on  entitlement  to  benefits  under  sec. 
402  above.  Accordingly,  It  Is  easier  for  a  non- 
working  wife  to  become  entitled  to  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  on  her  husband's  earning 
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re  ;ord  than  for  a  r.onwortlng  husband  to  be- 
cc  me  entitled  on  his  wife's. 

3ome,  but  not  all,  of  the  above  dlscrlmina- 
o-y    provisions    will    be    eliminated    if    the 
pending    H.R.    1    is    enacted    in    the    form 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  we  asked  for  present  program 
ccjsts.  such  figures  were  readily  available, 
estimate  of  the  additional  costs  of 
piograms  administered  in  the  Depart - 
mient,  were  the  equal  rights  amendment 
be  enacted,  has  as  yet  not  been  oflQ- 
furnished  me — but  these  dollar 
I  am  certain  will  interest  my 
dlleagues  in  determining  which  way  leg- 
ation is  to  go — although  this  factor 
)uld  not  be  a  consideration  for  the 
cc  urts  were  we  to  relegate  our  legislative 
;  nction  to  courts  to  determine  whether 
extend    benefits    now    available    to 
ir.en  to  men  or  to  reduce  benefits  now 
ailable  to  women  but  not  to  men. 
The  figures  furnished  me  as  to  present 
t  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
■ability  insurance  programs  are: 
r'ayments  to  beneficiaries  In  current  pay- 
Tit  status  for  calendar  year  ending  Decem- 
31.  1971   covered  27.290,000  beneficiaries 
1  were  $33.4  billion  for  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
1  ors  Benefits  and  $3.8  billion  for  Disability 
'orance,  or  a  total  of  $37.2  billion. 
'ayments  under  Medicare  for  the  calendar 
ending   December   31.    1971    under   the 
Hcjspltal  Insurance  Program  were  $5  8  billion 
$2.1    billion   under  the   Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  program  fcr  a  total  of  $7.9 
Ion  under  Medicare. 
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am  advised  that  If  the  H.R.  1  com- 
pi*ation  of  benefits,  based  on  an  age  62 
CO  nputation  for  both  men  and  women, 
gr  ided  on  the  last  3  years  of  earnings  is 
to  be  applied  only  prospectively,  the  cost 
fo;  the  12-month  period  beginning  July 
19  '2  will  amount  to  an  additional  S6 
mi  llion. 

'.  Jut,  if  the  computation  is  to  be  equal, 

untler  the  equal  rishts  amendment,  it 

be  applied  to  those  men  presently 

the  rolls  and  receiving  benefits  as  well 

those  men  and  women  who  will  be- 

eligible  in  fiscal  year  1973.  That,  I 

Informed  unofBcially,  will  cost  in  the 

ghborhood  of  an  additional  $1  billion 

the  first  few  years. 

R.  1  is  now  before  the  Senate  Fl- 

najice  Committee — full  committee  action 

not  yet  been  taken. 

Oan  we  unknowingly,  imconcernedly, 

uncaringly  increase  the  costs  of  this 

program  by  $1  billion  a  year  for  the  next 

years  just  by  enactment  of  House 

Joint  Resolution  208 — or  should  we  pause 

figure  this  out  carefully? 

suggest  the  latter  course  is  the  one 

should  follow  as  responsible  legisla- 
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:^or  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
to  me  of  Secretary-  Richardson,  dated 
Msrch  2,  1972.  and  its  attachments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  Tiy  remarks. 

■:Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  2.) 

rTART   SERVICE   PROBLEMS   UNDER   THE    EQU.AL 
RIGHTS      AMEJJDME>rr 

llr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  balance 
of  :he  replies  I  received  to  my  inquirj-  as 
to    the   effect    House   Joint    Resolution 


208  would  have  on  legislation  adminis- 
tered by  a  department  or  agency  in- 
volved replies  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  covering  service  m  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force:  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  involvmg  the  draft;  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  covering 
the  Coast  Guard;  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  involving  the  merchant  ma- 
rine; and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
involving  veterans'  benefits. 

□EPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

In  answer  to  my  request  for  a  list  of 
laws  administered  by  the  Department 
which  might  be  affected  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  208,  the  Department  sent  me 
a  printout  of  the  Federal  statutes — I 
have  it  here.  It  is.  as  you  can  see,  on 
sheets  approximately  15  by  12  inches 
and  is  I'j  inches  thick— £>  total  of  1.285 
documents. 

Neither  the  Department  of  Defense  nor 
I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  analyze  this 
mformation.  Accordingly,  I  shall  not  at 
this  time  irusert  it  in  the  Record. 

Nor,  in  their  letter  of  February  24, 
1972.  could  the  Department  of  Defense 
determine  the  precise  effect  of  the 
amendment  on  individual  statutes.  In 
lieu  thereof,  they  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  of  like  date  to  Senator  Bayh  in 
answer  to  his  mquiry. 

While  endorsing  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  that  letter  states: 

We.  like  the  Department  of  Justice,  be- 
lieve it  important  that  full  consideration  be 
given  to  the  complications  and  litigation 
that  might  result  should  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Depending  on  how  the  amendment  was 
interpreted,  the  Depa.-tinent  of  Defense  feels 
that  two  basic  type.s  of  problems  might 
arise — ( 1 1  those  related  *o  a  requirement  for 
assigning  women  to  all  types  of  duty  In- 
cluding combat  duty,  and  (2i  those  related 
to  whether  or  not  separate  fac'Utles  would 
be  allowable  and/or  feasible  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  both  men  and  women. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
Chairman.  Mr.  Rehnqulst  sent  a  letter  dated 
May  7.  1971  to  the  Subcommittee  detailing 
the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  on  several  areas  of  law 
Including  the  mllltarv  draft.  With  respect  to 
the  draft,  the  letter  stated: 

"The  question  here  Is  whether  Congress 
would  be  required  either  to  draft  both  men 
and  women  or  to  draft  no  one.  A  closely  re- 
lated question  is  whether  Congress  must 
permit  women  to  volunteer  on  an  equal 
basis  for  all  sorts  of  military  service,  includ- 
ing combat  duty.  We  believe  that  the  likely 
result  of  pa.ssage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment Is  to  require  both  of  tho.se  results  As 
has  been  pointed  out  bv  manv  of  the  amend- 
ment's supporters  that  would  not  require  or 
permit  women  any  more  than  men  to  under- 
take duties  for  which  thev  are  phvslcallv 
unqualified  under  some  generally  applied 
standard 

"To  what  extent  such  integration  of  the 
services  would  extend  to  living  conditions 
and  training  and  working  units  Is  uncer- 
tain. Proponents  have  Indicated  that  .some 
segregation    would    be    permissible." 

Further,  there  is  the  pos..?lbU!tv  that  as- 
signing men  and  women  together  In  the  field 
in  direct  combat  roles  might  adverselv  affect 
the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  our  forces 

On  the  other  hand,  if  women  were  not 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  field,  overseas,  or  on 
board  ships,  but  were  entering  the  srmed 
forces  in  large  numbers,  this  misht  result  In 
a  disproportionate  number  of  men  serving 
more  time  In  the  field  and  or\  board  ship 


because  of  a  reduced  number  of  positiona 
available  for  their  reassignment. 

If  this  amendment  allowed  no  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  even  for  the  sake 
of  privacy,  we  believe  that  the  resulting  shar- 
ing of  facilities  and  living  quarters  would  be 
contrary  to  prevailing  American  standards. 

Even  if  segregation  of  living  quarters  and 
facilities  were  allowed  under  the  amend- 
ment, during  combat  duty  In  the  field  there 
are  often,  in  eff'ect.  no  facilities  at  all,  and 
privacy  for  both  sexes  might  be  impossible 
CO  provide  or  enforced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  of  February 
24,  1972,  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  if  women 
were  not  drafted  and  assigned  to  duty 
on  the  same  basis  as  men,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  points  out.  the  practice 
would  be  discriminatory  against  men— 
and  I  suggest  to  you  unconstitutional 
under  the  pqual  rights  amendment. 

As  to  the  question  of  privacy — we  talk 
of  the  "language"  of  Griswold  v.  Con- 
necticut. 381  U.S.  479  (1965).  That  case 
involved  Connecticut  statutes  prohibiting 
the  use  of  contraceptives  and  the  guilt 
of  accessories  to  any  offense.  The  ap- 
pellants in  that  case  were  found  guilty  as 
accessories  and  "raise(d)  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  married  people  with 
whom  they  had  a  professional  relation- 
ship."—Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  Opinion 
of  the  Court.  After  citing  the  "freedom 
to  associate  and  privacy  in  one's  associa- 
tion"—NAACP  v.  Alabama.  357  U.S. 
449— and  the  fact  that  "the  first  amend- 
ment has  a  penumbra  where  privacy  is 
protected  from  governmental  intru- 
sion; the  fact  that  the  specific  fiuar- 
antees  of  the  third  amendment— pro- 
hibiting quartering  of  soldiers  in  any 
house  in  time  of  peace  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner — the  fourth  amend- 
ment—guaranteeing right  of  persons  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  search- 
es and  seizures,  the  fifth  amendment — 
self-incrimination  clause — and  the  ninth 
amendment — assuring  the  people  that 
the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  in  the 
Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people — all  "have  penimibras,  formed  by 
emanations  from  those  guarantees— 
that  is,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights— that  help 
give  them  life  and  substance."  the  court 
held  the  Cormecticut  statute  forbidding 
the  use,  and  I  stress  the  word  "use,"  of 
contraceptives,  as  specifically  distin- 
guished from  the  regulation  of  their 
manufacture  or  sale,  as  having  a  destruc- 
tive impact  upon  the  marital  relation- 
ship and  hence  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  with  whom  the 
Chief  Justice— Warren — and  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  joined,  also  discussed  the 
"fimdamental"  personal  right  of  privacy 
retained  by  the  people  and  agreed  that 
the  conviction  should  be  reversed. 

Yet,  based  on  a  differing  set  of  facts— 
"a  more  discriminately  tailored  statute, 
which  does  not  like  the  present  one 
sweep  unnecessarily  broadly,  reaching 
beyond  the  evil  sought  to  be  dealt  with 
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and  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  all 
married  couples" — quote  from  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Goldberg — and  the  demand  of  either 
a  man  in  service,  a  woman  in  service 
who  desires  to  share  facilities  and  the 
expediency  of  the  situation,  is  not  the 
Court  likely  to  sustain  a  regulation  such 
as  the  Department  of  Transportation 
proposes  to  promulgate  for  the  Coast 
Guard  so  as  "to  allow  female  members 
of  the  crew  to  share — toilet  and  wash- 
ing— facilities  without  restriction  as  to 
sex?" 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  rulemaking  excerpt  from 
the  Federal  Register,  volume  37.  No.  10 — 
Saturday,  January  15,  1972.  and  the  ex- 
tension of  time  for  comments  from  the 
Federal  Register,  volume  37,  No.  42 — 
Thursday,  March  2,  1972.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  4.  > 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  is  to  assure  "equal  treat- 
ment" imder  law,  and  a  member  of  either 
sex  alleges  that  separate  treatment  is 
not  equal,  is  the  Court  not  likely  to  dis- 
tinguish that  case  from  that  of  Griswold 
against  Connecticut  and  hold  that  the 
right  of  privacy,  which  they  carefully 
evolved  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  meet 
a  special  situation  violative  of  the  sanc- 
tity and  privacy  of  marriage,  would  not 
be  extended  to  force  those  who  are  de- 
manding equal  rights  not  to  surrender 
any  rights  of  privacy. 

This  amendment,  specifically  giving 
"equal  rights"  might  well  be  in  deroga- 
tion of  those  "rights  of  privacy"  the 
Court  sought  to  sustain  in  the  Griswold 
case. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  this  amend- 
ment could  well  and  will  likely  be  in- 
terpreted as  in  derogation  of  any  un- 
equal or  separate  treatment  of  persons 
based  upon  sex — as  apparently  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  feels  is  the 
correct  interpretation. 

However,  even  assuming  that  the 
legislature  shall  detei-mine  that  separate 
facilities  are  warranted  and  the  courts 
agree  they  are  permissible  under  this 
amendment,  what  are  the  costs  likely  to 
be  involved?  As  responsible  legislators, 
while  it  should  not  be  all-controlling, 
the  cost  should  be  considered. 

These  additional  costs  apparently  are 
even  impossible  of  estimation  at  this 
time. 

In  answer  to  my  specific  inquiry  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment by  letter  of  March  13,  1972,  replied: 

The  Department  has  not  made  such  es- 
timates and  without  specific  programs  for 
such  "equal"  service,  It  is  Impossible  to  make 
any  estimate.  One  of  the  major  areas  that 
would  contribute  to  Increased  costs  would 
be  separate  facilities,  both  In  terms  of  liv- 
ing quarters,  as  well  as  working  facilities  In 
areas  where  women  are  not  currently  sta- 
tioned. 

Until  a  definitive  plan  is  developed  In- 
dicating where  and  under  what  circum- 
stances women  would  serve  In  Isolated  areas, 
with  combatant  forces,  aboard  ships,  etc., 
it  Is  not  possible  to  make  a  definitive  esti- 
mate of  costs.  If  extensive  additional  facili- 
ties or  modifications  to  current  facilities 
were  required,  the  costs  could  be  considerable. 


(S)     WOMEN     VOLUNTEERS    IN     ABMED    FORCES 

We  have  heard  much  on  the  subject  of 
the  desire  of  women  to  serve  in  Armed 
Forces  and  to  secure  the  benefits  by  way 
of  education,  loans,  and  so  forth,  avail- 
able to  veterans : 

As  of  January  31,  1972,  the  Armj'  had 
12,186  enlisted  women,  1.026  women  of- 
ficers ; 

As  of  March  1972.  the  Air  Force  had 
11.259  enlisted  women,  1,226  women  of- 
ficers ; 

As  of  December  30,  1971,  the  Marine 
Corps  had  1.931  enlisted  women.  280 
women  officers;   and 

The  Nav>'  has  5,674  enlisted  w-omen  on 
"line  duty" — that  is,  not  in  the  health 
field,  and  677  women  officers. 

There  are  on  active  duty,  in  all  serv- 
ices, including  staff,  a  total  of  44,000  to 
45,000  women. 

I  am  also  informed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  while  the  pay  increase 
has  helped  recruitment  of  women,  the  Air 
Force  and  Ilavy  are  just  about  meeting 
their  desired  strength.  The  Army  and 
Marine  Coi-ps  still  have  not  reached  full 
strength : 

Are  women  so  anxious  to  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces?  Surely  more  would  volun- 
teer and  enlist  if  these  were  the  facts, 
'lore  particularly,  are  they  anxious  to 
serve  on  combat  duty? 

(6)     DRAFTING     OF     WOMEN     FOR     ARMED     F(  RCES 

If  the  equal  rights  amendment  be- 
comes part  of  our  Constitution,  women 
will  be  subject  to  the  draft;  that  is  con- 
ceded. 

The  Selective  Service  System  by  let- 
ter of  February  25.  1972,  adnses: 

Should  the  legislation  admlnls'ered  by 
our  agency  be  affected  by  the  amendment 
proposed  In  H.J.  Res.  208.  we  would  be 
required  to  register  approximately  tv.o  mil- 
lion more  persons  a  year,  twice  the  present 
number,  with  additional  cost  resulting  in 
the  areas  of  registration.  If  the  additional 
registrants  are  further  processed,  addl*  tonal 
costs  for  classification,  examination  and  in- 
duction would  result.  Roughly,  these  c  ?ts 
would  be  doubled.  The  cost  of  operating  na- 
tional headquarters,  the  states'  headquarters 
and  the  service  centers,  would  not  be  mate- 
rially increased  but  the  work  of  the  local 
boards  and  their  employees  would  reach 
twice  its  present  level. 

In  more  specific  terms,  In  our  budget  for 
F.Y.  1973,  service  to  registrants  Is  $64,726.- 
000.  To  double  the  number  of  registrants 
might  not  double  the  cost  of  this  phase 
of  our  activity,  but  would  substantially  In- 
crease this  item.  Our  examination  services. 
budget  at  $1,107,000,  Is  more  closely  related 
to  the  size  of  calls  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  than  to  the  number  of  reglsiran;;;, 
and  might  not  be  substantially  Incro.i&ed. 
Costs  of  administrative  services  and  other 
activities  would  undoubtedly  increase,  but 
should  not  be  doubled. 

If  we  register  2  million  women  a  year, 
what  is  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
do  with  them;  especially,  if  they  are 
not  to  be  assigned  to  duty  on  the  same 
basis  as  men?  Is  it  worth  the  expenditure 
of  $64  million  a  year  just  to  register 
women  as  they  attain  the  age  oi  18 
years. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the  money 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage  else- 
where. And,  as  I  indicated  in  the  individ- 
ual views  which  I  filed  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report,  drafting  of  women  for 


compulsory-  military  service,  especially  in 
view  of  the  small  number  now  volunteer- 
ing for  service,  is  sometliing  I  cannot  sup- 
port. 

Even  as  I  have  indicated,  if  we  were  to 
amend  all  Federal  laws  so  as  to  provide 
equality  of  treatment  lor  men  and  wom- 
en— including  equal  benefit";  for  men  and 
women  as  a  result  of  their  militaiT  serv- 
ice, so  that  tlieir  "widows"  and  "widow- 
ers", their  "dependents,"  their  inservice 
and  post-service  benefits  were  equal- 
ized— I  am  not  willing  to  supiiort  com- 
pulsory military  .service  tor  women. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 
of  the  effects  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment on  the  Coast  Guard  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  dat^d 
Febi-uarj-  25.  1972  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.1 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  difBcuI- 
ties  the  equal  rights  amendment  will 
cause  in  connection  with  tlic  merchant 
marine,  I  ask  unanimou-  'onsent  that 
the  letter  of  the  General  Coun.sel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  dated  Febru- 
ar>'  25,  1972.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  concUu^ion  of  my  rem;uks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  6..> 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  to  point  up 
the  Veterans'  Administration  problem.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
the  Administrator  dated  February  28, 
1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  my  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  7.1 

conclusion:  what  does  this  all  mean? 

Mr.  FONG.  In  my  opinion,  witli  this 
background  we  are  ready  to  face,  and 
I  trust  .-^olve,  the  real  problem,^  which 
will  face  us  on  pa.ssage  of  this  equal 
rights  amendment. 

As  responsible  legislators,  we  must  re- 
vise our  Federal  laws  so  that  women  are 
mt  disadvantaged  because  of  sex. 

However,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  great  majority  of  .American  women 
do  not  wish  to  be  draf  tf-d  to  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces  or  to  perform  combat 
duty.  I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  compel 
them  to  be  drafted  and  to  force  them  to 
become  combatants.  With  this  resen'a- 
tion,  whether  this  amendment  pa.^ses  in 
its  present  form  or  not.  I  am  preparing 
to  introduce  extensive  amendments  to 
our  present  laws,  so  that  women  will  be 
treated  equally  under  Federal  law.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  as  co.spon5ors  of 
such  legislation. 

We  can  do  no  less — our  Nation,  our 
conscience  demands  that  so  tliat  each 
woman  is  enabled  to  use  her  full  abilities, 
training,  and  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Nation  and  all  its  people. 

Each  State  must  do  the  .same — each 
State  leeislature  must  also  review  and 
revise  Its  laws  so  that  archaic  deti  imen- 
tal  provisions  are  eliminated  and  laws 
which  benefit  its  citizens  are  extended  to 
encompa.ss  both  men  and  women,  re- 
eardless  of  ."^ex. 
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EXHIBtT    1 

U.S.  Department 
Of  Labor.  Employ. \ient 
Standards  Ad.ministhatiov. 

Women's  Bijreau, 

Washington,  DC. 
StJ(\ttjs   op   St.ate    Hours    Laws    for    Women 
Since  Passage  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
HiGHTS  Act  of  1964 

:n  1963,  40  States  and  the  EMstrlct  of 
Cclumbla    had    maximum    hours    laws    for 

c  men  In  one  or  more  occupations  or  Indus- 
trlBs.'  In  1971  only  12  States  retain  such  laws 
wl;hout  major  exclusions  or  change  of 
Sti  tus. 

state  laws  providing  special  restriction  or 
be  lefit  for  employed  women  In  this  country 
were  enacted  In  the  early  1900's.  prlmaxlly 
to  alleviate  the  poor  working  conditions  and 
loi.g  hours  to  which  women  were  subjected. 
Af  «r  the  passage  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rl  rhts  Act  of  1964.  the  status  of  these  laws 
be  ;an  to  change.  By  1969  the  Equal  Employ- 
mi  nt  Opptortunlty  Commission  (EEOC), 
wl  ich  administers  title  VII,  had  determined 
th  it  the  special  restrictions  originally  de- 
sigaed  to  protect  women  now  tend  to  dls- 
crinlnate  rather  than  protect.  In  a  few  In- 
stjnces  State-required  benefits  for  women, 
sui  h  as  premium  pay  for  overtime,  were  ex- 
tei  ded  to  men. 

'  'he  rapidly  changing  status  of  State  hours 

a\fs  specifically  shows  a  trend  toward  the 

nlng  of  restrictions  for  working  women 

ugh   one  or  more  of   the   following  ac- 
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tates  have  repealed  hours  laws  or  amend- 
them  to  provide  for  voluntary  overtime 
have    Increased    exemptions   from    hours 


(ok 

Iiel 


J  tate  attorneys  general  have  Issued  opin- 
Invalidating  hours  laws  for  all  female 
enibloyees  covered  under  title  VII: 

Courts  have   repeatedly,   with  few  excep- 
Invalldated     State     hours    laws    for 
wotnen. 

REPEALS 

^nce  the  enactment  of  title  VII,  the  fol- 

ng  10  States  have  repealed  their  maxi- 

m  hours  laws  for  women: 

rtzona — 1970. 

orado — 1971. 

laware — 1965 

>kontana — 1971. 

Jfebraska — 1969. 

ew  Jersey — 1971. 

ew  York^l970. 
C^egon — 1971. 

ermont — 1970. 
\^i'isconsln — 1971.= 

\TTORNEV    GENERAL    OPINIONS 

The   following    13   Jurisdictions   have   had 
a-.-.niey    general    rpinions    which    conclude 
th.iC   their  hours  lawa  are   not  applicable  to 
emtlDvers  covered  under  title  VII: 
liforni.i--6  24   71 

Lstrict    of    Columbia— 3  25  70    (by    Cor- 
poration Counsel  I 
Unois— 10   2   70. 

ansas — 1969  (  bv  Ccmmlssloner  of  Labor). 
Xjassachusetts — 9  30  70,  3  5/71. 

higan— 12  30  69 
Morth  Dakota — 4   18  69, 
CJklahoma — 12   5  69. 

nnsylvania — 11  4  69." 
r^hode  Island — 6   18   70. 
th  Dakota — 2  27  69 
hincrton — ,=i   26  70 
sconsin — 7  27  70. 

Attorney  General  of  Kentucky  h.is  de- 
terijiined  that  the  State  hours  laws  will  re- 
in eflect  until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
otherwise,  and  the  North  Carolina  At- 
y    General    has    stated    that    the    hours 
in  that  State  will  remain  in  effect  until 
Federal  court  rules  otherwise. 


Cal 

li 
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Sjut 
V'ashi 

The 
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FLSA    COVERAGE 

Since  the  passage  of  title  VII.  several 
States  have  exempted  from  the  State  hours 
laws  employees  who  are  covered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  iFLSA). 

All  employees  covered  under  FLSA  are  ex- 
empt from  the  State  hours  laws  In: 

Maryland  -1969. 

North  Carolina — 1967. 

Tennessee — 1969. 

Virginia — 1970. 

VOLUNTARY    OVERTIME 

Two  States  amended  their  hours  laws  to 
provide  for  extended  hours  for  women  on  a 
voluntary  basis: 

New  Mexico — 1969. 

Te.Kas — 1971. 

court  decisions 

Federal  courts  have  recently  held  that  the 
State  hourj  laws  conflict  with  title  VII  in  the 
following  States: 

Callfor::u'. — 1971. 

Illinois — 1970. 

Massachufetts — 1971. 

Ohio — 1971.' 

Pennsylvania — 1971. 

HOURS    LAWS    RETAINED 

Only  12  States  retain  hours  laws  at  this 
time  w-ithout  major  exclusions  or  change  in 
stattis  since  1964  '  (Some  States  among  these 
12  provide  for  extended  working  hours  for 
women  by  special  permit  from  the  State  labor 
department  under  emergency  conditions. 
States  vary  in  definition  of  emergency  and 
length  of  time  for  which  such  extensions  are 
granted.  In  Minnesota,  however,  the  laiior  de- 
partment may  grant  a  permanent  exemption 
at  Its  discretion:  this  provision  has  been 
used  where  employers  and  their  employees 
apply  for  an  exem.ptlon  from  the  hours  limi- 
tation on  th  basis  of  sex  discrimination.) 
The  States  are : 

.Arkansas. 

Connecticut. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana.'' 

Maine. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri,'' 

Nevada. 

Ne-.v  Hampshire. 

South  Carolina. 

Utah. 

STATES    WITH    EQUAL    RIGHTS    PROVISIONS 

One  added  development  may  have  a  long 
term  ePect  on  State  protective  legislation. 
Three  States — Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia — have  ratified  equal  "rights  provi- 
sions which  are  Included  in  their  State  con- 
stitutions. A  similar  provision  will  be  voted 
upon  by  Texas  citizens  In  the  November  1972 
elections. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  only  States  without  such  laws  ex- 
clusively for  women  ir.  1963  were:  .Alabama. 
Alaska.  Florida.  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Idaho. 
Indiana.  Iowa,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 

-  Another  hours  law  was  enacted,  however, 
which  .ippMes  to  women  employed  in  hotels 
and  motels  and  resorts  only:  other  women 
are  not  re.stricted  in  the  hours  they  may 
work. 

■•  The  Attorney  General  opinion  stated  that 
the  State  Human  Rights  Act  impliedly 
repeals  the  hours  law  for  women,  as  does 
title  VII. 

'In  a  State  court,  a  contrary  decision  is 
bein?  appealed 

■'  In  some  instances  different  State  offices 
have  given  dissimilar  in'erpretation  of  the 
status  of  their  State  hours  laws. 

"  In  Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Federal  court 
decisions  In  1968  and  1970.  respectively,  dis- 
missed class  actions  brought  by  women  to 
strike  down  the  State  hours  laws. 

October  22.  1971   (rev),  WB-72-104. 


Exhibit  2 
The  Secretary  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC,  March  2, 1972. 
Hon.   Hiram  L.  Pong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  9,  1972,  requesting  a  de- 
scription of  the  statutes  administered  by 
this  Department  which  treat  men  and  wom- 
en differently.  I  enclose  a  list  of  such  legis- 
lation, their  citations  In  the  Umted  States 
Code,  and  an  explanation  of  the  distinc- 
tions which  they  make  between  men  and 
women. 

The  enclosure  should  be  considered  prelim- 
inary only.  In  the  short  time  available, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  complete  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  all  the  statutes  admin- 
istered by  the  Department.  Likewise,  there 
has  not  been  sufSclent  time  to  perform  the 
complex  task  of  estimating  the  additional 
costs  of  programs  administered  under  these 
laws  were  H.J.  Res.  20S,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,   to  be  adopted. 

I  hope  that  the  enclosed  Information  will 
be  helpful  to  you  In  your  consideration  of 
the  Amendment.  Should  you  wish  more 
detailed  information,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
direct  that  a  further  report  be  made  for 
you. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

Secretary. 


Preliminary  Listing  of  DHEW  Adminis- 
tered Legislation  Which  DisriNGtnsHEs 
Between  Men  and  Women 

lfcislation   administered   by   the   social 

SECURITY    administration 

Bla<:k  Lung  Benefits  Program  Title  IV 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  It  there  were  women  coal  miners, 
their  husbands  and  widowers  would  not 
have  the  rights  under  this  program  of  wives 
and  widows  of  male  coal  miners.  For  the 
purposes  of  these  benefit  provisions,  the 
term  "dependent"  Is  defined  as  a  wife  or 
child  (30  U.S.C.  902);  and  benefits  are  pay- 
able to  a  miner  during  his  lifetime  based  on 
the  number  of  dependents  he  has,  and  to  his 
widtw  also  based  on  the  number  of  depend- 
ents after  his  death  (30  U.S.C.  922.  924) . 

2.  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  In- 
surance, Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
In  the  area  of  entitlement  to  benefits,  the 
conditions  of  eligibility  of  a  wife  differ  from 
those  of  a  husband.  A  wife  is  eligible  at  age 
62  whether  or  not  dependent  on  her  wage- 
earner  husband,  or  below  age  62  If  she  has 
a  child  in  her  care.  The  husband,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  eligible  at  age  62  only  If  he 
meets  a  test  of  dependency  on  his  wage- 
earner  wife.  Further,  certain  divorced  wives 
are  eligible  to  wife's  benefits  as  wives  If  they 
meet  a  test  of  dependency  on  their  former 
husbands;  a  divorced  husband  Is  not  eligi- 
ble on  the  earnings  record  of  his  former 
wife  (42  use.  402  (b),  fc)).'  Likewise,  after 
death,  a  widow  is  eligible  If  she  is  not  mar- 
ried, regardless  of  dependency;  a  widower  is 
eligible  only  If  dependent  and  only  If  he 
has  not  re-marri-d.  Again,  a  divorced  wife 
is  eligible  if  dependents;  a  divorced  husband 
is  not  eligible  (sec.  402(e).  (f)).  Provision 
is  also  made  for  mothers'  Insurance  benefits 
'nit  not  for  fathers"  benefits  (sec.  402(g)). 
( Distinguish  this  last  from  parent's  benefits, 
section  402(h)  ). 

In  determining  net  earnings  from  self- 
''■mployment,  the  Income  from  community 
property  generally  Is  considered  the  hus- 
band's  Income    (sec.   411(a)(5)). 


'  All  further  section  references  herein  are 
to  Title  42.  United  States  Code. 
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In  determining  Insured  status  and  In  com- 
puting the  amount  of  benefits  to  which  a 
beneficiary  may  X>e  entitled,  the  cutoff  year 
for  women  Is  age  62,  for  men  age  65  (sec. 
414(a). 415(b)  ). 

Child  eligibility  Is  largely  based  on  the 
right  to  inherit  from  the  wage  earner.  There 
Is  a  special  provision  to  make  eligible  an  Il- 
legitimate child  on  the  earnings  record  of  Its 
father  from  whom  it  has  no  such  right;  no 
such  provision  Is  ordinarily  necessary  to 
make  it  eligible  on  its  mother's  earnings  rec- 
ord isec.  416(h)  ). 

In  determining  special  Insured  status  and 
benefit  rates  for  disability  benefits,  the  cut- 
off year  for  women  is  age  62,  for  men  age  65 
(sec.  416(1).  423(a)  (2),   (C)  (1)). 

A  trauhllional  provision  which  provides 
benefits  for  Individuals  with  less  than  the 
normally  required  quarters  of  coverage  covers 
Individuals  and  their  wives  and  widows,  but 
not    husbands   and   widowers    (sec.   427). 

In  the  so-called  "Prouty"  provision,  which 
also  provides  benefits  to  certain  persons  oth- 
erwise ineligible,  when  a  husband  and  wife 
are  both  entitled,  the  husband  gets  the  big- 
ger benefit. 

3.  Medicare — Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (Sec.  1395  ff. )  This  title  does  not 
In  terms  differentiate  between  men  and  wom- 
en; however,  entitlement  under  Part  A 
(Hospital  Benefits)  of  the  title  depends  (ex- 
cept for  certain  transitional  cases)  on  en- 
titlement to  benefits  under  sec.  402  above. 
Accordingly.  It  Is  easier  for  a  nonworklng 
wife  to  become  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  on  her  husband's  earning  record 
than  for  a  nonworklng  husband  to  become 
entitled  on  his  wife's 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  above  discrimina- 
tory provisions  will  be  eliminated  if  the  pend- 
ing H.R.  1  is  enacted  In  the  form  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

legislation  administered  by  the  social 

AND  rehabilitation  SERVICE 

1.  Sec.  602 {a)  (19)  Under  the  recent 
amendments  to  this  selllon  (P.L.  92-223,  sec. 
3,  effective  July  1,  tMz)  ,  unemployed  men 
have  priority  over  vi^fei^  In  receiving  serv- 
ices which  would  pr^^e  them  for  employ- 
ment. 

2.  Sec.  607  This  section  provides  for  aid 
to  famUles  with  chUdren  If  the  father  Is  un- 
employed. There  Is  no  provision  for  aid  to 
families  with  children  where  the  mother  Is 
unemployed. 

Exhibit  3 
General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  op  Dei^nse. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong;  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letters  dated  February  9,  1972  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  tne  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and>the  Air 
Force  requesting  by  February  28  a  list  of  laws 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Deiense 
which  would  be  affected  should  the  Ccnslitu- 
tionai  Amendment  regarding  equal  rights 
for  women  be  adopted  as  proposed  in  a,J. 
Res.  208. 

We  are  making  an  attempt  to  Identify  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Code  aainln- 
Istered  by  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
would  be  affected.  Should  we  be  successful  in 
the  tune  allotted,  the  list  'will  be  forwarded 
to  you. 

For  the  reasons  stated  In  our  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Bayh,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached,  the 
Dejjartment  of  Defense  Is  unable  to  make  a 
determination  as  to  the  precise  effect  of  the 
Amendment  on  Individual  statutes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Fred  Bttzhardt. 


General  Counsel  or  the 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Bayh:  T1^  refers  to  yoiu- 
letter  of  February  2,  197;2,  with  respect  to 
H.J.  Res.  208  "PropKJslng  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women." 

With  respect  to  your  first  question,  Mr. 
Rehnqulst  stated  in  his  testimony  before 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  April  1,  1971,  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  1968  endorsed  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  which  is  presently  embodied  in 
H.J.  Res.  208  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  President  and  this 
Administration  continue  to  wholeheartedly 
support  the  goal  of  establishing  equal  rights 
for  women. 

With  respect  to  yoitr  second  question,  we, 
like  the  Department  of  Justice,  believe  It  Im- 
portant that  full  consideration  be  given  to 
the  complications  and  litigation  that  might 
result  should  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Depending  on  how  the  amendment  was 
Interpreted,  the  Department  of  Defense  feels 
that  two  basic  types  of  problems  might 
arise — (1)  those  related  to  a  requirement  for 
assigning  women  to  all  types  of  duty,  In- 
cluding combat  duty,  and  (2)  those  related  to 
whether  or  not  separate  facilities  wou.d  be 
allowable  and/or  feasible  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  both  men  and  women. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  Mr.  Rehnqulst  sent  a  letter  dated 
May  7.  1971  to  the  Subcommittee  detailing 
the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  ou  several  areas  of  law 
including  the  military  draft.  With  respect  to 
the  draft,  the  letter  stated: 

"The  question  here  is  whether  Congress 
would  be  required  either  to  draft  both  men 
and  women  or  to  draft  no  one.  A  cloeely  re- 
lated question  Is  whether  Congress  .must  per- 
mit women  to  volunteer  on  an  equal  trasls 
for  all  sorts  of  military  service,  Including 
combat  duty.  We  believe  that  the  likely 
result  of  passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment Is  to  require  both  of  those  results. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  of  the 
amendment's  supporters  that  would  not  re- 
quire or  permit  women  any  more  than  men 
to  undertake  duties  for  which  they  are  physi- 
cally unqualified  under  some  generally  ap- 
plied standard. 

"To  what  extent  such  Integration  of  the 
services  would  extend  to  living  conditions 
and  training  and  working  units  Is  uncert.ain. 
Prcponents  have  indicated  that  some  segre- 
gation would  be  permissible. 

Further,  there  is  the  po.ssibility  that  a-s- 
signing  men  and  women  together  In  the  field 
in  direct  combat  roles  might  adversely  affect 
the  efficiency  and  difcipllne  of  our  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  women  were  not 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  field,  overseas,  or  on 
board  ships,  but  were  entering  the  armed 
forces  in  large  numbers,  this  might  result  in 
aa  disproportionate  numt>er  of  men  serving 
more  time  in  the  field  and  on  board  ship 
ijecause  of  a  reduced  number  of  po.sltions 
available  for  their  reasslt;nment. 

If  this  amendment  allowed  no  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  even  for  the  sake  cf 
privacy,  we  believe  that  the  resulting  sharing 
of  facilities  and  living  quarters  would  be 
contrary  to  prevailing  American   standards. 

Even  If  segregation  of  living  quarters  and 
facilities  were  allowed  under  the  amendment, 
during  combat  duty  in  the  field  there  are 
often,  In  effect,  no  facilities  at  all.  and  pri- 
vacy for  both  sexes  might  be  imixisslble  to 
provide  or  enforce. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share 
our  concerns  with  you  and  state  what  the 
implications  might  be  for  the  Department  cf 


Defense   should   the   Equal    Rights    Amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J    Fred  Buehardt. 

Exhibit  4 
Proposed  Rvlemakjno 

department  of  tha.n'sportation 

coast  guard 

[46  CFR  Parts  72,  92,  190] 

[CGFR  72-4] 

'WASHROOMS  AND  TOILET  ROOMS 

Proposed  Unrestricted  Use  of  Facilities 
by  Female  Crcirmembcrs 

The  Coast  Guard  is  considering  amending 
the  construction  and  arrangement  regula- 
tions to  allow  female  members  of  the  crew 
to  use  washrooms  and  toilet  rooms  that  are 
also  used  by  a  male  crewmember, 

Interested  persons  may  participate  in  tills 
proposed  ruling  making  by  submitting  writ- 
ten data,  views,  or  arguments  to  the  U.S. 
Coa^t  Guard  (CMC),  Washington,  DC.  20590. 
Each  person  submitting  comments  should  in- 
clude his  name  and  address,  ideniifv  the 
notice  (CGFR  72-4).  and  give  reasons  for 
any  recommendations.  Oonui^enva  received 
will  be  available  for  examination  by  Interest- 
ed persons  in  Room  8234,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Nasslf  Building.  400  Seventh 
Street  SW.,  Washington.  DC. 

The  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  will 
evaluate  all  communications  received  before 
February  18.  1972,  and  take  final  action  on 
this  proposal.  Tlie  proposed  regulations  may 
t>e  changed  in  the  light  of  comments  re- 
ceived. 

Current  regulations  for  passenger,  cargo, 
miscellaneous,  and  oceanographic  vessels  re- 
quire female  crew  members  to  have  toilet  and 
w:tshing  facilities  In  separate  spaces  Jrom 
the  facilities  for  other  crew  members.  The 
tank  vessel  regulations  are  silent  as  to  the 
required  accommodations  for  the  female 
members  of  the  crew.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
found  that  the  present  passenger,  cargo,  mis- 
cellaneous, and  (.K-eanographic  ve.-^tel  regula- 
tions are  unduly  restrictive  on  mo.^t  modern 
vessels  which  usually  have  facilities  that  are 
attached  to  rooms.  In  addition,  the  Coast 
Gu.ixd  has  determined  that  the  present  regu- 
lations iTii^y  have  been  the  basis  for  un- 
intended discriminatory  practices  in  the  hir- 
ing of  females  for  .service  ab<:.ard  merchant 
vessels. 

Accordingly,  the  Coast  Guard  propose-s  to 
amend  H  72,20-25.  92.20-25,  and  190.20-25 
to  allow  female  members  of  the  crew  to  share 
facilities  without  restriction  as  to  sex. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  amend  Chapter  I  of  Title  46.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  as  follows: 

1.  By  revoking  |§  72,20-25(  b)  (3) .  92.20-25 
(b)  (3).  and  190,20-25 1  b)  (3). 

These  amendments  are  propo.sed  under  the 
authority  of  R,S,  4405.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
375),  R.S.  4462.  as  amended  (46  U  S.C.  416), 
section  6(b)(1),  80  Stat.  937  [49  U.S.C.  1655 
ib(  I  1  );  and  49  CFR  1.46(b)). 

Dated  January  11.  I!:i72. 

w  F  rea.  in. 

Hear  Admiral,   U.S.  Coast   Guard,  Chief, 
Office  of  Merchant  Marine  Safety. 
IFR  Doc.  72-622  FUed  1-14-72;  8:46  am) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION COAST  GUARD 

[46  CFR  Parts  72,  92,  190] 
I  CGFR  72-38) 

WASHROOMS   AND   TOILET  ROOMS 

Extension  of  Time  for  Comments 
The  Coast  Guard  published  a  notice  of 
proposed  rule  making,  CGFR  72-4.  in  the 
FEDERAL  Register  of  Saturday.  January  15, 
1972  (37  F.R.  676),  that  proposed  changes  to 
the  construction  and  arrangement  regula- 
tions to  allow  female  members  of  the  crew 
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toj  use  washrooms  and  toilet  rooms  that  are 
al  o  used  by  male  crewmembers. 

[ii  that  document,  commenters  were  given 
ui  tU  February  18,  1972.  to  submit  WTltten 
da  ta,  news,  or  arguments.  In  response  to  the 
pr  jposal,  the  Coast  Guard  has  received  writ- 
te  I  requests  lor  extension  of  time  to  com- 
munt. 

extension  of  time  Is  considered  reasonable 
to  allow  all  interested  parties  adequate  op- 
portunity  to  submit  written  data,  views,  ar- 
guments, and  comments  on  the  amendments 
pr  )posed  in  CQFR  72-4. 

a  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the  time 
fo)  submitting  written  data,  views,  argu- 
m(  nts  and  comments  proposed  in  CQFR  72-4 
la  txtended  to  20  March  1972. 
(R  S.  4405,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  375),  R.S. 
4412.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  416),  section 
6(U)  (1),  80  Stat.  937  (49  U.S.C.  1655(bj  (1); 
49  CPR  1.46(b) ) 

Dated:  February  25,  1972. 

O.  H.  Read, 
Captain,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Acting  Chief, 

Office  of  Merchant  Marine  Safety. 
FR  Doc.  72-3169  Piled  3-1-72;  8:54  am) 
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Exhibit   5 
Secrbtary  of  Transportation. 
\Va.ihington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1972. 
\.  Hir.imL.  Fong, 

Senate, 

ling  ton,  D.C. 

AR  Sen.\tor  Pong:  This  Is  in  response  to 
r  inq'iiry  of  Februarj-  9,   1972  regarding 

Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
usor.—H  J.  RES.  208.  Tou  have  Inquired 
:u  :r.e  affect  of  such  an  amendment  on 
e.-.u  legislation  administered  by  the  De- 
tment  of  Transportation  should  the 
er.dnient  become  part  of  our  Constltu- 
Yoi;  also  requested  that  I  submit  the 
*yf::ne  information:  ili  a  list  of  present 
ernl  legislation  administered  by  the  De- 
me;:t  '.vhich  treats  men  and  women  dlf- 

tly — whether  the  discrimination  is  "ben- 

al"  or  "detrimental"  to  men  or  women; 

the  effect  nulUflcation  of  these  "discrim- 

provisions  wUI  have  on  the  persons 

ted.  and  (3i  the  estimated  additional 
s  to  the  taxpayer  If  the  beneficial  effects 
?ac;t  affected  legislation  were  extended  to 

sexes 

th;r.  the  E)epax-ment  of  Transportation 
dc  :.ot  have  any  Federal  legislation  which 
r:ai.:..ttes  between  the  sexes  except  legls- 
r.dministered    by   the   United    States 


•n 


on 


•:  Giiard.  Therefore,  the  Federal  legisla- 

.idm:nlstered  by  the  Department,  with 

exreptlon    of    the   United    States   Coast 

rd    '.v:li  not  be  affected  should  H.J   RES 

tec'  :r.e  part  of  our  Constitution. 

i":i    rfvcard    to    the    United    States   Coast 

Gufcrd,   an  initial   review  of  the  statutes  in 

:e    available    indicates   that    the   fol- 

r.E  provisions  administered  by  the  Coast 

trea-  men  and  women  differentlv: 

Title    10.    55  505.    510.    591,    651    'l036. 

1076-80,    1083-87,    1485-86, 


\ 


780,    787 


406 


1040,    1072, 
and  2031: 
b)    Title    14.    55  371-73,   762,   775 

96: 
:)    Title  33.  5§  771-72:  and 
J)    Title    37.    §1401.    403,    405.    405. 

407,  409.  427.  551.  and  553-56, 
dditlcnally,  the  provisions  of  Title  14  con- 
sislently  lise  the  term  "enlisted  men"  or 
ar;atlons  thereof  This  may  In  some  cases 
read  to  include  women  enlisted  members 
alt  lough  clartfleatlon  would  be  appropriate 
unf  er  the  provisions  of  H.J.  RES.  208. 

the  amendment  requires  the  United 
StBJtes  Coast  Guard  to  treat  the  sexes  equally, 
clei^rly  there  will  be  many  complex  issues 
wh  ch  will  have  a  decided  Impact  on  the 
Un  ted  States  Coast  Guard.  However,  at  this 
tin  e  I  am  not  able  to  predict  the  effect  the 
nu]  llflcatlon  of  the  "discriminatory"  provl- 
slo  IS  win  have  on  persons  affected. 


Moreover,  at  the  moment  it  is  Impossible 
to  estimate  the  costs  or  administrative  bur- 
den If  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  affected 
legislation  were  extended  to  both  sexes.  Much 
depends  upon  how  literally  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  be  in- 
terpreted. As  more  definition  attaches  to  the 
prospective  operation  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, some  specific  estimate  would  be  pos- 
sible. Until  that  time  no  meaningful  figures 
can  be  projected. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you  in  your  deliberations. 
Sincerely. 

James  M.  Begcs, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Exhibit  6 
General  Counsel  op 
The  Department  of  Commerce, 
^^^a.'ihing:on,  DC.  February  25.  1972. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong;  This  is  1m  reply  to 
your  recent  letter  relative  to  H.J.  Res.  208, 
the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  your  request  of  this 
Department  for  a  listing  of  present  statutes 
administered  by  the  Department  which  treat 
men  and  women  differently,  whether  the  dis- 
crimination Is  ■■beneficial"  or  'detrimental" 
to  men  arid  v^•onlen. 

We  have  reviewed  the  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  and  are  aware  of 
only  one  such  statute  that  discriminates  as  to 
sex. 

The  Merchant  Marine  .\ct  of  1936,  46  U.S.C. 
1126ibi(l).  limits  nominees  for  Canal  Zone 
vacancies  at  the  U.S.  Merch;int  Marine  Acad- 
emy to  sons  of  resident*  of  the  C.inal  Zone 
and  sons  of  personnel  of  the  U.S,  Govern- 
ment and  the  Pan.una  Canal  Co,  residing  in 
the  Republic  of  Panam.a.  Additionally,  the 
Maritime  Administration's  Reg-alations,  46 
CFR  310  53.  state  under  general  requirements 
for  eligibility  that  all  candidlates  nominated 
are  required  to  be  male. 

Admission  of  women  students  to  the  Acad- 
emy would  require  certain  changes  in  the 
physical  accommodaiions.  However,  although 
It  Is  not  now  possible  to  estimate  the  cost, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  it  '.voiild  he  lart-i.v 

Of  additional  Interest  In  regard  to  your 
Inquiry  is  section  112  of  P  L,  92-65.  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
.Amendments  of  1971  under  which  the  De- 
partment's Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration operates.  That  section  provides: 

"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  .sex,  be  excluded  from  partici- 
p>atlon  In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  tinder  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  recelvine  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965." 

It  paraphra.se.s  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  US  C.  5  2000d.  which  Act  does 
not  include  sex  discrimination,  only  race, 
color  or  national  origin. 

Since  Executive  orders  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  we  wish  also  to  maintain  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  11246  (30  FR  12319:  3  CPR 
1964-65  Comp,  339  i  .'u:  amended  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11375  (32  FR  14303 1.  Executive 
Order  No.  11375  added  the  requirement  that 
equal  employment  opporttnlty  both  In  Fed- 
eral employment  and  in  employment  by  Fed- 
eral contractors  be  without  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  .sex.  This  Department  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  administering  Executive 
Order  No.  11246.  as  amended,  for  companies 
In  water  transportation  and  in  shipbuilding 
and  repair  In  the  coastal  states.  We  are  also 
responsible  for  compliance  with  Executive 
Order  No  11246,  as  amended,  where  direct 
Commerce  construction  or  Commerce-as- 
sl.sted  construction  Is  Involved. 


Please  let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  to  you  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  N.  Letson. 

General  Counsel. 

Exhibit   7 
Veterans'   Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  28,  1972. 
Hon.   Hiram  L.   Fong, 

Subcommittee    on    Constitutional    Amend- 
ments, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Pong:   This  is  In  response 
to  your  Inquiry  of  February   9,   1972,  con- 
cerning legislation  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States  as  set  forth  In  H.J.  Res.  208,  92d  Con- 
gress. 

With  limited  exceptions,  discussed  below, 
the  laws  providing  veterans'  benefits  make 
no  distinction  between  a  female  veteran  and 
a  male  veteran. 

Section  102(b)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  for  the  purposes  of  that 
title  the  term  "wife"  includes  the  husband 
of  any  female  veteran  who  Is  Incapable  of 
.self-maintenance  and  Is  i>ermanently  Inca- 
pable of  self-support  due  to  mental  or  phvs- 
ical  dlsabUlty.  This  provision  Is  pertinent 
with  resi>ect  to — 

( 1 )  payment  of  additional  dlsabUlty  com- 
pensation to  veterans  with  service -connected 
disabilities  for  a  "wife"  (38  USC  315  and 
335): 

(2)  payment  of  Increased  educational  as- 
sistance and  subsistence  allowances  to  a  vet- 
eran pursuing  a  course  of  vocational  training 
and  education  for  a  dependent  (38  USC 
chaps.  31  and  34) ;  and 

( 3 )  reduction  of  benefits  payable  to  a  vet- 
eran receiving  hoepltallzatlon  or  similar  care 
by  the  Veterans  Administration,  If  he  does 
not  have  a  "wife"  (38  USC  3203). 

SlmUarly,  section  102(b)  provides  that  for 
a  "widower"  to  have  the  same  stattis  as  a 
"widow"  with  respect  to  survivor  benefits, 
the  widower  must  have  been  incapable  of 
self-maintenance  and  permanently  Incapable 
of  self-support  due  to  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability at  the  time  of  the  veteran's  death. 
This  provision  Is  significant  In  connection 
with  the  payment  of  monetary  benefits  to 
a  widower  under  our  programs  of — 

(4)  service-connected  death  compensation 
(38  USC  chap.  11); 

(5)  service-connected  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  (38  USC  chap.  13); 
and 

(6)  non-service-connected  death  pension 
(38  USC  chap.  15). 

"The  law  (38  USC  1801(a)  (2) )  provides  that 
the  widow  of  a  qualified  veteran  Is  eligible 
for  the  loan  guaranty  and  direct  loan  bene- 
fits which  the  Veterans  Administration  ad- 
ministers If  the  veteran  died  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  and  the  widow  is  not 
eligible  for  the  benefits  as  a  result  of  her  own 
service.  Because  of  the  provisions  of  section 
102 1  b) ,  a  widower  of  a  female  veteran  would 
appear  to  be  eligible  for — 

(7)  loan  guarantv  and  direct  loan  ber.e- 
fits  (38  USC  chap.  37) 

only  if  he  was  Incapable  of  self-maintenance 
and  permanently  incapable  of  self-support 
due  to  mental  or  physical  disability  at  the 
time  of  the  veteran's  death. 

Also,  chapter  35  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  provides  certain  educational  assistance 
to  the  "widow"  of  any  person  who  died  of  a 
service-connected  disability;  to  the  "wife"  of 
anv  member  of  the  armed  forces  serving  on 
active  duty  who  at  the  time  of  the  applica- 
tion for  benefits  has  been  listed  for  90  days 
or  more  as  missing  in  action,  captured  In  line 
of  duty  by  a  hostile  force,  or  forcibly  de- 
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tained  or  Interned  In  line  of  duty  by  a  for- 
eign government  or  power;  and  to  the  "wife" 
of  any  person  who  has  a  total  disability  per- 
manent In  nature  resulting  from  a  service- 
connected  disability  or  the  "widow"  of  a  vet- 
eran who  died  while  a  disability  so  evalu- 
ated was  In  existence.  Again,  because  of  the 
provisions  of  section  102(b),  a  husband  or 
widower  of  a  female  veteran  would  be  eli- 
gible for — 

(8)  educational  assistance  (38  USC  chap. 
35) 

only  If  he  Is  incapable  of  self-maintenance 
and  permanently  Incapable  of  self-support 
due  to  mental  or  physical  disability. 

There  Is  one  other  distinction  In  the  area 
of  benefits  between  male  and  female  vet- 
erans. Section  601(4)  (c)  (11)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  defines  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities"  for  the  purpose  of 
hospital  care  to  Include  fwlvate  facilities  for 
which  the  Administrator  contracts  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  such  care  "for  women 
veterans  of  any  war."  The  historical  reason 
for  this  provision  was  that  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration did  not  have  adequate  facili- 
ties to  provide  for  the  hospital  care  of  female 
veterans  in  all  cases  and  It  was  deemed  more 
appropriate  to  contract  for  their  care  as  nec- 
essary than  to  equip  special  facilities  for 
them.  This  provision,  therefore,  was  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  law  as  a  matter  of  administra- 
tive convenience  rather  than  to  afford  female 
veterans  an  additional  benefit.  In  our  view, 
this  does  not  constitute  a  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  equal  rights  of  either  male  or  female 
veterans,  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  by  H.J.  Res.  208. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  answer 
your  question  as  to  what  effect  the  nullifi- 
cation of  the  foregoing  "discriminatory"  pro- 
visions of  law  would  have  on  our  benefit 
programs,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Cer- 
tainly, some  additional  husbands  and  widow- 
ers would  become  eligible  for,  and  be  paid, 
monthly  benefits  and  educational  assistance 
benefits.  Based  on  available  Information,  as 
a  magnitude  estimate,  we  believe  that  some 
300  persons  might  qualify  during  the  first 
year  at  an  approximate  additional  cost  of 
$500,000.  This  cost  should  remain  at  about 
the  same  level  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
four  years.  Of  course.  If  it  should  become 
necessary  for  the  agency  to  add,  or  convert, 
aid  equip  special  facilities  at  all  of  our  hos- 
pitals and  domiciliary  Installations  for  fe- 
male veterans,  this  would  occasion  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

For  your  information,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  reported  favorably  on  sev- 
eral bUls  Introduced  In  the  92d  Congress  (S. 
2660.  pending  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs;  H.R.  2505  and  H.R.  3965, 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs)  that  propose  to  remove  from 
the  law  the  additional  requirements  that 
must  now  be  met  In  the  case  of  husbands 
and  widowers,  as  discussed  above.  The  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  added  such 
provisions  to  H.R.  12828,  92d  Congress,  the 
proposed  "Veterans'  Education  and  Train- 
ing Amendments  of  1972"  which  was  ordered 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
February  24,  1972.  These  provisions.  If  en- 
acted, would  eliminate  any  discriminatory 
criteria  governing  our  benefit  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson. 

Administrator . 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  such  time 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  1066  reads: 

This  article  shall  not  Impair  the  validity, 
however,  of  any  laws  of  the  United  States 


or  any  State  which  exempt  women  from  serv- 
ice In  combat  un^ts  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Thank  goodness,  Mr.  President,  that 
Joan  of  Arc  did  not  know  she  could  be 
exempt  from  the  draft  when  she  decided 
to  take  the  French  people  and  beat  the 
English  in  the  100  Years  War  and  win 
the  Battle  of  Orleans.  And  thank  good- 
ness that  no  soldiers  in  the  two  respective 
campaigns  thought  that  there  would  be 
some  inconvenience  in  the  battlefield  be- 
cause men  and  women  would  be  together. 
I  am  delighted  tliat  they  did  not  un- 
derstand the  problems  they  would  have, 
because  somehow  or  other,  they  had  to 
win  the  war. 

And  thank  goodness  that  out  in  Fied- 
erick,  Md.,  one  of  the  ladies  of  history, 
Barbara  Frltchie,  did  not  know  she  would 
have  some  exemption  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  did  not  have  to  enter  com- 
bat when  she  said,  "Shoot,  if  you  must, 
this  old  gray  head."  She  did  not  mind 
that  she  was  going  to  be  shot.  She  just 
did  not  want  anybody  fooling  with  the 
American  flag. 

Is  it  not  amazing,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  would  be  placed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion something  which  states  in  essence 
that  this  is  the  way  our  country  shall  be 
based  and  that  this  is  the  right  that  you 
shall  have  under  this  Constitution,  that 
somehow  or  other,  by  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  53  percent  of  the  population 
of  this  Nation,  if  this  countrj-  were  in- 
vaded, do  not  have  any  responsibility  to 
defend  it?  I  cannot  imagine  by  the 
farthest  stretch  of  my  imagination  that 
that  is  what  you  would  want  to  say. 

But  let  us  look  at  modem  warfare.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  had  us  in  the  fields 
in  Prance  and  marching  across  the  fields 
of  Germany,  but  look  at  what  combat 
means  today,  and  see  If  It  might  not  be 
a  little  different. 

Combat  today  may  be  a  lady  sitting  at 
a  computer  at  a  missile  site  in  North 
Dakota.  Does  that  mean  that  when  it 
says  she  does  not  have  to  be  in  combat 
that  she  can  get  up  and  walk  out? 

I  suggest  it  might  be  wise  for  us  to 
understand  and  realize  that  there  are 
many,  many  nurses  today  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  are  in  combat  zones  and  who 
are  being  paid  combat  pay.  I  would  only 
suggest  that  this  is  another  means  by 
which  somehow  or  other  we  want  to  clut- 
ter up  one  of  the  most  remarkable  docu- 
ments in  the  world,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  goes  ahead?  I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  respect  to  the  point 
the  Senator  just  made,  there  are  also 
WACS,  V^'AVES,  and  WAFS  in  combat 
service,  and  the  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  earlier  was  that 
they  were  different  than  men  who  might 
otherwise  be  conscripted.  If  that  is  the 
case,  that  is  not  the  way  we  have  been 
training  men. 

I  notice  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
port which  I  have  before  me  shows  the 
draftees  comprise  88  percent  of  the  in- 
fantry riflemen  in  groimd  combat  units, 


and  thus  the  casualty  rate  is  higher  for 
them  than  for  others.  Of  course,  uiih 
respect  to  women,  it  is  our  expectation 
that  few  if  any  \\ill  be  in  combat. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  very  mucii  on 
the  mark  to  point  out  thai  thcie  are 
women  there  right  now. 

Mr.  COOK.  Not  only  that  but  let  me 
say  something  that  is  a  little  more  seri- 
ous. This  Senator  has  four  daughters.  My 
oldest  daughter  ventured  into  a  new  hfe 
for  her,  I  guess,  on  Saturday  when  she 
was  married.  I  would  hate  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  Constitution  that  she  might 
tell  her  children  that  if  they  happened  to 
be  female  they  do  not  ha\e  to  ever  w urry. 
because  they  will  not  have  to  defend  tlieir 
coimtry,  that  they  can  depend  on  all  their 
brothers  to  defend  it;  and  if  the  j^er- 
centage  goes  from  53  percent  female, 
which  it  is  now,  to  perhaps.  60  or  65  per- 
cent female,  they  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  it,  because  they  will  not  have  to 
do  their  part  if  their  country  gets  into  a 
military  conflict. 

This  kind  of  follows  the  pattern  that 
men  have  had  themsehes  involved  in 
wars  throughout  history,  when  they  ran 
across  the  counti-yside,  and  the  women 
grabbed  the  children  and  tried  to  find  a 
basement  in  which  to  liide.  They  did  not 
know  if  they  would  have  a  place  to  sleep, 
but  the  soldier  did.  There  was  a  kitchen 
for  him  when  he  finished  combat  that 
night,  and  a  tent  which  would  be  waitmg 
for  him  or  which  he  could  put  up  himself 
but  tlie  lady  who  had  been  bombed  out 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  going  anij 
to  beg  someone  dowTi  the  road  to  gi\  e  her 
something  to  eat  and  a  place  to  ."^leep. 
But  we  do  not  have  those  kinds  of  wars 
any  more  in  our  part  of  the  world.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  uiifortuiiately 
they  do  and  women  are  subject  to  combat 
I  will  refer  Senators  to  the  country  ol 
Israel  where  they  do  draft  women  i\x\6 
they  are  .subject  to  military  service,  I  do 
not  think  many  people  in  Israel  are  v,;th- 
out  complete  and  absolute  pride  in  then 
countrj-.  as  they  should  have.  We  had 
many  women  wiio  fought  m  our  Civil 
War,  and  many  women  were  involveij  in 
the  underground  in  World  War  II  in 
every  country  m  Eiuope.  It  is  a  good 
thing  their  Constitution  did  not  exemm 
them,  because  maybe  they  would  have 
gotten  u-sed  to  the  idea  while  they  were 
growing  up  that  they  did  not  have  a 
basic  responsibility  to  their  Nation 

I  can  only  say  to  you,  Mr,  President, 
with  respect  to  this  business  of  talking 
about  irrational  and  arbitrary  laws,  what 
is  irrational  and  what  is  arbitrary  about 
the  necessity,  if  it  should  happen,  and 
God  forbid.  I  hope  it  never  does,  that  all 
people  of  tills  Nation  have  to  defend  it? 
Are  we  then  to  say  that,  because  my  four 
daughters  happen  to  be  daughters  and 
not  sons  that  they  have  no  responsibility 
to  defend  their  coimtry? 

Mr.  President,  would  you  really  write 
into  the  Constitution  that  this  provision 
would  apply  not  only  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  to  any  laws  of  the 
States?  Imagine  the  situation  If  there 
was  an  invasion  of  the  United  States 
which  came  through  Texas  from  Mexico, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  we  said.  "Do  not 
worry  about  the  Federal  Constitution,  be- 
cause the  Texas  constitution  savs  that 
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(Jmen  do  not  have  to  enter  into  combat, 
do  not  worry  about  it."  We  are  not 
.lly  trying  to  flght  that  constitutional 
L^estion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  As  a 
tter  of  fact,  what  we  are  really  tr>-ing 
with  simplistic  and  sound  language 
do  something  that  should  have  been 
200  years  ago,  and  that  is  to  provide 
t  everybody  in  this  Nation  was  created 
"  under  the  Constitution. 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  have 
for  a  long,  long  time  about  the 
we  taLced  about  in  committee  and 
laws  we  talked  about  in  earlier  de- 
e  that  a  woman  could  not  hold  a  job 
t  required  her  to  hft  over  15  pounds, 
wife  is  a  pretty  strong  gal.  She  does 
weigh  a  great  deal,  but  she  has  raised 
children  and  Mr.  President,  I  will 
you  that  at  a  certain  stage  in  life 
lifted  and  carried  around  the  house 
.■hale  of  a  lot  more  than  15  pounds, 
we  are  going  to  protect  her.  That  is 
it  says.  We  are  trying  to  protect 
women,  because  they  do  not  want 
io  these  things.  Well,  they  have  to  do 
very  time  they  raise  a  child.  Accord- 
to  some  of  the  arguments  we  hear  in 
Senate  we  are  supposed  to  preserve 

for  that  right, 
ut  what  we  are  trying  to  say  in  this 
is  that  there  was  a  flaw  m  the 
stitution  when  it  was  written,  a  flaw 
said,    in    fact,    all    men    shall    be 
equal   and    that   "men"   meant 
one.   But   it   has   been   interpreted 
did  not  mean  everyone,  all  of  us, 
it  only  meant  men.  us.  and  that  was 
qefect  and  that  defect  has  to  be  cor- 
Anybody  who  lives  in  this  Nation, 
he  freest  nation  in  the  worlc  under 
constitutional  form  of  government, 
not  be  discriminated  against, 
whatever  term  you  want — whether 
Miss"   or   "Mrs."   we  have   to   use 
which  no  longer  becomes  mate- 
— a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
t  applies  to  everj-one.  If  any  of  my 
ghters  want  to  go  to  law  school  and 
it  means  that  the  large  law 
in  the  United  States  cannot  come 
that  school  in  the  senior  year  and  in- 
only  the  men.  By  the  way,  of  the 
000  veterans  in  the  United  States. 
)f  whom  happen  to  be  in  the  category 
referred  to  as  females,  as  vet- 
,  they  do  not  receive  the  same  bene- 
under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  as  men. 
t  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
I  would  suggest  to  remember  what 
used  to  be  like,  but  remember 
it  is  like  today. 
I^emember  that  combat  may  mean  the 
to   punch  only  one  button, 
that  the  one  button  to  make  that 
lile  go  somewhere  to  solve  a  problem 
i  void  a  holocaust  for  this  country  may 
button  that  is  going  to  be  pushed 
woman,  and  if  you  are  going  to  ex- 
her  from  combat,  perhaps  you  have 
before  you  have  started. 
I  would  only  suggest  that  we  have 
dilatory  amendments,  but  I  re- 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
fact  that  I  am  glad  that  Joan  of 
and  Barbara  Frltchie  did  not  have 
>pportunity  to  be  dilatory,  that  they 
?  responsible  citizens  of  their  respec- 
natlons,  that  they  understood  the 
and  responsibility  they  had  at  that 
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time  and  in  that  place  in  history,  and 
that  they  took  it.  They  assumed  it  and 
they  did  not  ask  anybody — they  asked 
no  man— to  make  one  slightest  differ- 
ence, because  they  were  women.  One  of 
them  was  willing  to  give  up  her  life,  and 
the  other  did,  and  they  went  dowTi  in 
history  as  pretty  remarkable  people  in 
their  countries. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  defensible  to  say  that  women  should 
be  drafted  along  with  men  so  long  as  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  draft  law  in  ef- 
fect. There  are  many  military  assign- 
ments and  duties  that  women  can,  and 
do,  perform  as  well  as  men. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  drafted 
women  should  be  assigned  to  combat. 

And  I  do  not  believe  it  would  cripple 
or  defeat  Senate  Joint  Resolution  208  to 
adopt  this  modification  to  make  clear 
that  drafted  women  will  not  be  made 
subject  by  the  equal  rights  amendment 
to  combat  duty  in  the  Anned  Forces.  I 
feel  vei-y  certain  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  quickly  accept  and 
adopt  this  modification. 

Indeed,  this  modification  would  merely 
make  clear  what  most  proponents  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  say  it  is  sup- 
posed to  mean.  But.  unfortunately,  there 
is  no  assurance  now  that  the  courts 
would  agree  with  such  an  interpretation 
in  the  absence  of  this  modification. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  one 
clarifying  modification,  which  would 
have  the  limited  effect  of  exempting 
women  from  combat  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  is  needed  and  should  be  adopted. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 
He  and  I  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  quite  some  time  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee.  I  ap- 
preciate his  eloquent  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Just  one  brief  additional  word  to  try  to 
put  into  context  just  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  as  a  burden  of  the 
young  women  of  America.  Let  me  put  in 
the  Record  here  again  so  that  we  may 
have  a  consistent  discussion  vis-a-vis  this 
amendment  what  I  put  in  the  Record  the 
last  time  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
was  offering  an  amendment.  I  wish  to 
show  that  if  we  look  at  the  1971  figures 
of  the  total  male  pool  of  eligible  draftees, 
the  figure  is  1.9  million.  Some  50.5  per- 
cent of  them  were  rejected  prior  to  in- 
duction. Another  24.9  percent  were  re- 
jected at  induction.  So  that,  a.s  of  the 
time  the  draft  calls  went  out,  of  the  al- 
most 2  million  men  ehgible,  only  98,000 
were  called,  and  only  94,092  were  in- 
ducted. 

The  number  of  women  who  would  pass 
through  the  screen  applied,  becau.se  of 
the  physical  strength  requirements,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, would  be  significantly  less,  not  based 
on  sex,  but  based  on  the  physical  quahfl- 
cations  that  might  be  needed  in  the  vari- 
ous services. 

Also  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  I 
said  earlier,  that  less  than  15  percent  of 
those  in  the  Armed  Forces  today  are  in 
combat  branches.  Add  to  this  the  fact 


that  was  alluded  to  earlier  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
there  are  a  number  of  women  now  serv- 
ing in  combat  areas,  and  I  think  it  puts 
the  whole  debate  in  proper  perspective.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  go  along  with 
this  well-intentioned  but  imfortimately 
dilatory  amendment  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  on  the  bill  as  I  may  use. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  some  of  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  do  not  imderstand  what  it 
says.  It  does  not  prohibit  sending  women 
into  combat;  it  merely  says  that  the 
power  of  the  Congress  either  to  send  or 
to  refuse  to  send  women  into  combat 
shall  not  be  destroyed  by  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted  and 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Barbara  Pritchie  could 
be  resurrected  from  the  tongueless  si- 
lence of  dreamless  dust  in  which  they 
now  sleep,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  could  pass  a  law  providing  that 
both  Barbara  Fritchie  and  Joan  of  Arc 
could  still  be  sent  into  combat. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would 
merely  be  to  say  that  Congress  could 
be  authorized  to  continue  to  legislate,  in 
as  intelligent  a  fashion  as  Congress  is 
capable  of  legislating.  It  merely  says  that 
if  Congress  in  its  discretion  refuses  to 
send  Joan  of  Arc  and  Barbara  Fritchie, 
or  their  reincarnations,  into  combat,  that 
power  of  Congress  would  not  be  stricken 
down  by  the  equal  rights  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  why  my  friends  would 
want  to  put  Congress  in  a  strait  jacket 
and  compel  it  to  send  women  into  combat 
if  there  are  plenty  of  men  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  send  women  into  combat. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
State  in  the  Union  that  has  a  law  which 
prohibits  women  from  lifting  more  than 
15  pounds.  The  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  my  recollection,  once  had 
such  a  law — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
still  in  force  or  not,  but  I  submit  if  It  is 
it  would  be  invalidated  by  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

My  friend  from  Kentucky  said  that 
war  is  not  quite  as  brutal  as  it  used  to  be 
when  men  had  nothing  but  sticks  and 
rocks  for  weapons.  It  strikes  me  that  war 
is  far  more  brutal,  because  they  have 
lethal  weapons  like  poison  gas  that  can 
consume  a  person's  lungs  and  deprive 
them  of  the  capacity  to  live.  They  have 
artillery  that  can  blow  their  bodies  into 
50,000  pieces, 

I  would  like  to  say  the  following  words 
to  every  Senator  who  believes  that  Con- 
gress should  be  compelled  in  time  of  war 
to  place  the  same  obligations  on  women, 
as  it  does  on  men.  Those  who  believe 
Congress  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to 
wage  war  unless  it  sends  the  daughters 
of  America  into  combat  along  with  the 
boys  of  America,  and  who  beUeves  that 
women  should  suffer  the  same  hazards 
as  men,  and  who  believe  that  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  exempt  the  daughters  of 
America  from  being  sent  into  battle  to 
be  slaughtered  or  maimed  by  bayonets, 
bombs,  bullets,  grenades,  mines,  napalm. 
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poison  gas,  and  shells  of  the  enemy, 
ought  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  and 
then  they  ought  to  go  around  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America  and  say 
that  "I  voted  to  compel  Congress,  when 
it  sends  American  boys  into  battle,  to 
send  American  girls  alongside  them, 
whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  so 
doing  or  not." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  already  been  ordered,  and  for 
that  reason  I  yield  the  floor  and  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  1  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  No.  1066  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClell.^n),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre), 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Brooke)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  71.  as  follows: 

[No.  H4  Leg.] 
TEAS— 18 


Bennett 

Fannin 

Long 

Buckley 

Fong 

Miller 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gambrell 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

Grlffln 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Holllngs 
NAYS— 71 

Thurmond 

Allcen 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

Allen 

Church 

Hruska 

Allott 

Cook 

Hughes 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Baker 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Bayh 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Beall 

Dole 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Bellmon 

Domlnlck 

Kennedy 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Bible 

EUender 

Mansfield 

Boggs 

Fulbrlght 

Mathlas 

Brock 

Gravel 

McGee 

Burdlck 

Gurney 

McGovern 

Cannon 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Case 

Hart 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Randolph 

Stevenson 

Moss 

p.ib'.cofl 

Symington 

Nelson 

Roth 

Talt 

Packwood 

Schwelker 

Tower 

Pastore 

Scott 

Tunney 

Pearson 

Smith 

Welcker 

Pell 

Spong 

Williams 

Percy 

Stafford 

Young 

Proxmlre 

Stevens 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Brooke  Jackson  Muskie 

Goldwater  McClellan  Sparkman 

Hartke  McIntyre 

Humphrey  Mundt 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  1066) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  most  Senators  are  too  old  to  be  sent 
into  combat. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1067 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  Amendment 
No.  1067  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  section  1  add  the  following 
sentence:  "This  article  shall  not  Impair  the 
validity,  however,  of  any  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  which  extend  protections 
or  exemptions  to  women.". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
32,975,000  women  of  the  age  of  16  years 
and  up  in  the  United  States  who  are 
either  employed  or  seeking  employment 
outside  their  homes.  A  very  small  per- 
centage of  these  women  are  business  and 
professional  women. 

I  am  told  that  this  amendment  is 
backed  by  business  and  professional 
women.  From  my  association  with  wom- 
en in  North  Carolina,  I  confess  that  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  business  and  profes- 
sional women  favor  tliis  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  real- 
izes that  society  imposes  discrimination 
in  employment  upon  many  women,  both 
in  respect  to  the  compensation  they  re- 
ceive and  their  promotional  opportu- 
nities. Tliese  discriminations  which  are 
impxjsed  upon  women  in  this  respect  by 
the  traditional  customs  and  usages  of 
society  are  not  discriminations  created  by 
law  and,  for  this  reason,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  not  abolish  discrimina- 
tions of  that  character. 

All  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  leg- 
islative action  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
States  in  recent  years  know  that  Con- 
gress and  the  States  have  enacted  much 
enlightened  legislation  which  puts  an 
end,  if  such  legislation  is  properly  in- 
voked and  enforced,  to  many  of  the  dis- 
criminations against  women  in  employ- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  every  department  and  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  many 
of  the  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  many  States,  have  issued 
regulations  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  women  in  employment  in  Federal 
and  State  services. 


There  is  one  groiip  of  women,  how- 
ever, wlio  ne<?d  no  laws  and  need  no  regu- 
lations to  abolish  legally  imposed  dis- 
criminations against  them. 

That  group  Ls  composed  of  business 
and  professional  women.  In.'^ofar  as  the 
law  itself  is  concerned,  busine.v^  and  pro- 
fessional women  have  the  ab.solule  legal 
right  at  the  present  moment,  and  with- 
out the  equal  rights  amendment,  to  com- 
pete with  n;en  in  all  of  the  bu.<=iness  or 
commercial  activities  of  life.  I  wi.sh  to 
say.  as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks, 
that  the  submission  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  by  Congress  to  the  Slates 
and  the  ratification  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  by  38  States  will  not  add 
one  job  or  title  to  the  position  of  busi- 
ness and  profe.s.sional  women  in.sofar  as 
their  legal  rights  to  engage  in  bu.'^iness 
or  commercial  enterpn.<:es  is  concerned. 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  tiie  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  simplistic  faith  m 
law.  Our  great  national  delusion  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  a  childlike  faith 
that  anything  wrong  in  our  civilization 
can  be  abolished  by  law  and  that  all  of 
life's  problems  lend  themselves  to  legal 
solutions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
of  the  people  wlio  are  in  custody  m  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  ill  in  our  land 
suffer  under  a  gi-eater  delusion  than 
that. 

If  this  amendment  is  submitted  by 
Congress  to  the  States  and  is  ratified  by 
38  Stales  and  made  a  part  of  the  Con-sti- 
tution,  all  of  the  problems  which  life 
presents  to  women  will  remain.  New 
problems  will  undoubtedly  be  presented 
to  women  from  time  to  time  by  hie.  The 
chief  effect  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  be  to  handicap  Connre.^s  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  50  States  in  their 
efforts  to  solve  the  problems  becau.'^e  the 
equal  rights  amendment  says  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  States  that  they 
must  ignore  the  existence  of  sex  when 
they  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of 
women  as  well  as  when  they  undertake 
to  solve  the  problems  of  men. 

The  most  important  fact  in  life  is  sex. 
No  greater  folly  could  be  perjjet  rated 
than  to  place  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  an  amendnicnt  which  says 
that  Congress  and  the  50  States  must 
absolutely  ignore  the  existence  of  sex 
when  they  fashion  the  laws  to  solve  the 
problems  of  men  and  women,  all  of 
whom  belong  to  a  sex. 

As  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
borrowing  the  words  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
the  equal  right.s  amendment  will  certain- 
ly shatter  into  bit.>:  what  its  militant  sup- 
porters deem  to  be  this  sorry  me.ss,  this 
scheme  of  things  in  power,  but  it  will  not 
do  anything  to  remold  it  nearer  to  their 
heart's  desire. 

C>ne  of  the  strange  things  about  the 
solicitude  which  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  profess  to  have  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  32.975,000  women  who 
work  or  seek  work  outside  of  their  homes. 
is  that  they  seek  to  rob  th&<;e  women  who 
do  perform  labor,  other  than  intellectual 
labor,  of  all  of  the  protections  and  all 
of  the  exemptions  which  those  really  con- 
cerned about  them  have  fought  for  a  cen- 
tury to  secure  for  them. 

A  great  many  of  these  women  belong 
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tolunion^  which  are  affiliated  with  the 
A]  Ti-CIO.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  newspaper 
clipping  from  the  Washington  Star  for 
Aigust  31,  1970. 

^.t  that  time  the  so-called  equal  rights 
amendment — which  would  be  far  better 
designated  as  the  unequal  wrongs 
an^endment — was  under  consideration 
was  exciting  much  comment.  This 
■spaper   clipping   states   the   follow- 
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;  .FL-CIO  President  George  Meany  says  the 
■'lor  Federation  opposes  the  women's  Ilbera- 

movement  for  absolute  equality  because 

.ons  of  women  union  members  don't  want 

ve  up  the  Job  protections  thev  have  won 
;  ederal  and  state  laws. 

T  here  are  laws  In  some  states  that  women 
work  In  coal  mines.  Meany  said.  Most 
'♦len  don't  want  to  win  the  right  to  mine 

or  to  do  other  d.^ngeroos  work,  he  said. 

that  reason.  Meany  said,  AFL-CIO  won't 
i'^port    the    amendment    to    give    women 

.Il:y  which  was  passed  bv  the  House  and 

ndlng  In  the  Senate. 

''his    amendment    has    been    flitting 
und  the  halls  of  Congress  since  1923. 
e  years  ago  it  came  before  the  Sen- 
One  of  the  wisest  men  that  ever  sat 
his  body,  former  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
told  me  that  he  was  sitting  in  the 
e  when  the  equal  rights  amend- 
came  up  for  consideration  and  that 
thought  of  a  law  that  they  had  in 
:ona  which  forbade  employers  to  em- 
women  to  descend  into  the  bowels 
earth  in  the  copper  mines  of  Arl- 
and  mine  copper, 
think  that  most  people,  except  some 
"  le  business  and  professional  women 
work  in  offices,  think  that  was  a 
good  law.  But  they  think  that  law 
Uld  be  nullified  by  a  constitutional 
ndment.  And  that  is  one  of  the  ob- 
ves  of  the  amendment,   to  nullify 
law. 

significant  thing  in  this  connec- 
is  that  the  women  who  are  protected 
:  aws  of  this  kind  are  opposed  to  this 
^dment.  One  of  the  most  knowledge- 
women  in  this  field  and  one  of  the 
women  I  have  ever  had  the  privi- 
of  knowing  is  Mrs.  Myra  K.  Wolf- 
.  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Ho- 
nd  Restaurant  Employees  Union. 
Wolfgang    knows    whereof    she 
She  is  a  citizen.  She  is  a  woman. 
IS  a  widow.  She  is  a  mother.  She  is 
rker.  And  she  is  a  union  official.  She 
adamant  and  implacable  foe  of  the 
rights  amendment, 

the  amendment  was  under  con- 
ation in  1970,  the  New  York  Times 
issue  of  September  10.  1970,  made 
comments  concerning  Mrs.  Wolf- 
s  views.  These  comments  were  as 
s: 

Representative  of  working-class  women 

:ongress  today  that  the  proposed  equal 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  would 

to   women   such    as    herself   or.ly   "an 

y  of  mistreatment"  by  employers. 

■a  K.  -Wolfgang,   vice  president   of  the 

and  Restaurant  Employes  and  Bartend- 

ternatlonal  Union,  made  the  statement 

the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 

committee  opened  hearings  today  on 

afnendment,  which  passed  the  House  last 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  any 

Federal.    State    or    local,    from 

lag  any  right  to  any  individual  because 
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of  se,x.  If  the  amendment  were  passed,  Mrs. 
Wolfgang  said,  all  state  laws  establishing 
ma.xmHim  hours  of  work  for  women  would 
be  tnvaliiated. 

The  result,  she  said,  would  be  that  many 
employers  would  force  women  to  work  longer 
hours  than  they  wish  to  and  longer  hours 
th.^:.  they  are  able  u.i  work  while  still  taking 
care  of  their  household  responsibilities. 

CONTRAST    IN    POSmONS 

Unrestricted  hours  of  work  "may  be  fine 
for  lady  lawyers"  and  other  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  which  is  supporting 
the  amendment,  she  said,  "But  It  Isn't  fine 
for  women  working  in  the  laundries,  In  the 
hotels  Ani  restaurant.s.  on  the  as,>emblv 
lines  " 

Mrs.  'Wolfgang  argued  that  ail  overtime 
work  should  be  optional  for  both  men  and 
women,  as  it  is  now  under  many  union 
contracts. 

But  until  It  Is,  she  said,  hours-llmltatlon 
laws  for  women  "provide  them  with  a  shield 
against  obligatory  overtime  to  permit  them  to 
carry  on  their  life  at  home  as  wives  and 
mothers." 

Mrs.  -Wolfgang  cited  case  after  case  of 
women  In  Michigan  who  were  forced  against 
their  will  to  work  more  than  60  hours  a  week 
during  the  three-month  period  in  1967-68 
when  that  state's  maximum  hours  law  was 
declared  Invalid  She  named  names  of  spe- 
cific companies  where  she  said  this  had  oc- 
curred Including,  in  particular,  the  Chrvs- 
ler   Corporation. 

President  Nixon's  advisory  council  on  the 
status  of  women  endorsed  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  Mrs.  Wolfgang  noted.  She  said 
the  reason  was  that,  unlike  similar  commit- 
tees of  the  Johnson  and  Keni-edy  .(Vdmlnls- 
tratlon,  "it  had  no  representation  of  work- 
ing women  but  was  made  up  of  business  and 
professional  women.  The  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  groups  opposed  the  amendment 

The  members  of  Mr.  Nixon's  group,  she 
said,  "are  totally  unaware  of  what  real  work- 
ing women  and  housewives  of  .America  reallv 
want." 

"The  business  and  professional  women  of 
-America  don't  bake  the  bread  for  America, 
nor  package  the  meat,  nor  clean  the  hotel 
rooms,  nor  wipe  the  noses,  nor  change  the 
diapers,  nor  man  the  production  lines  nor 
ring  up  your  retail  purchases,"  she  said. 

Prof.  Paul  A.  Freund  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School  the  day's  other  witness, 
argued  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  bring  about  vast  changes  that  Con- 
gress had   not  adequately  considered. 

For  example,  he  noted  that  most  of  the 
amendment's  advocates  say  that  It  would 
make  women  subject  to  being  drafted  If  men 
were  being  drafted. 

I  digress  to  say  so  far  as  it  lies  within 
its  powers  the  United  States  has  done 
e.xactly  that  today,  but  I  hope  when  Sen- 
ators return  to  their  home  States  they 
will  tell  the  father.s  and  mothers  of  the 
daughters  of  America  how  thev  voted  on 
that  i.ssue, 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times : 

If  Congress  really  wants  to  draft  women, 
he  said,  it  can  pass  a  law  that  would  do  so 

The  reference  there  is  to  Professor 
Freund. 

I  digress  to  say  it  does  not  need  any 
congressional  amendment  to  give  it  that 
power,  but  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment takes  power  away  from  Congress 
in  respect  of  the  recruitment  of  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces,  It  places  Con- 
gress in  a  straitjacket,  where  it  cannot 
legislate  on  this  subject  unless  it  places 
both  men  and  women  draftees  under  ex- 


actly the  same  conditions  and  converts 
men  and  women  both  into  combat 
soldiers. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement: 

But  a  policy  change  of  such  Importance  "is 
customarily  the  subject  of  full  and  Informed 
hearings  before  appropriate  committees  and 
Is  voted  on  after  well -focused  debate. 

"It  may  or  may  not  be  a  desirable  change 
to  make,  but  In  other  circumstances  It  would 
surely  be  thought  irresponsible  to  Impose 
such  a  reform  almost  without  attention,  as  a 
half-hidden  Implication  of  a  motto." 

Professor  Freund  also  expressed  the  view 
that  adoption  of  the  amendment  could  wipe 
out  laws  requiring  men  to  support  their  wives 
and  children, 

"Can  it  be  said  that  the  favorable  treat- 
ment everywhere  accorded  to  wives  In  re- 
spect to  support  Is  a  manifestation  of  male 
oppression  or  chauvinism  or  domination''" 
he  asked. 

He  criticized  the  women's  groups  that 
have  focused  their  energies  on  adoption  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  Instead  of 
bringing  court  cases  under  the  14th  Amend- 
ment that,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  invalidation  of  many  dlscrlml- 
natory  laws. 

Old  Supreme  Court  cases  denying  women 
the  protections  of  the  14th  Amendment  are 
"museum  pieces"  and  would  not  be  decided 
that  way  today,  he  said. 

He  also  challenged  Congress  to  enact,  as  it 
could  by  simple  majority  vote,  laws  against 
discrimination  against  women  in  public  edu- 
cational Institutions,  m  public  accommo- 
dations and  other  fields. 

Professor  Freund  had  other  things  to 
say  on  this  subject.  He  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  Sep- 
tember 1970,  and  he  testified  again  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
in  February  of  this  year,  as  I  recall.  He 
made  some  very  wise  observations  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  the  so-called  equal 
rights  upon  the  social  structure  of  this 
country  and  concerning  the  chaos  which 
it  will  provoke  in  constitutional  and  legal 
fields. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Prof.  Paul  J.  Freund,  made 
in  September  1970,  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  certain  comments 
which  I  made  thereon,  at  that  time,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record,  Proceed- 
ings and  Debates  of  the  91st  Congress, 
.Second  Session,  Washington,  Thursday 
Sept.  10,  19701 

St.ate.men-t  of  Prof.  PAtn,  J.  Freund  or  the 
Harvard  Law   School  Before  the   Senate 
Judiciary    Commtttee    in    OpposmoN    to 
SEt-'ATE  Joint  Resolltion  61,  the  Equal 
Rights   for   Women   Amendme.nt 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that    the    equal    rights   for   women    amend- 
ment has  been  subjected  to  very  little  analy- 
sis In  fact,  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  hold  any  hearings  on  this  proposal,  and 
the  Senate  hearings  made  no  attempt  to  In- 
vestigate the  effects  of  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  myriad  State  and  Federal 
laws  which  make  distinctions  between  men 
and  women.  It  is  a  very  real  testament  to  the 
lack  of  consideration  given   to   this  matter 
that   the   definitive  critical  legal   statement 
was  written  in  1945—25  yeers  ago— by  Prof, 
Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Not  only 
was  Professor  Freund  not  asked  to  bring  his 
statement  up  to  date  by  the  House  or  the 
Senate  subcommittee  considering  this  prob- 
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lem,  but  very  few,  if  any,  legal  scholars  were 
asked  to  comment  on  the  matter  by  anyone. 

In  the  hearings  called  this  month  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  look  Into  the 
problems  posed  by  this  amendment,  Profes- 
sor Freund  has  been  finally  asked  to  bring 
his  views  on  this  matter  up  to  date.  I  recom- 
mend Professor  Freund's  statement  to  all 
Senators,  He  is  an  outstanding  constitutional 
scholar,  and  he  has  explored  In  detail  for  the 
committee  the  chaotic  legal  conditions  which 
will  exist  if  this  amendment  passes.  He  real- 
izes the  dangers  of  dealing  with  the  complex 
legal  relationships  between  men  and  women 
by  the  simplistic  approach  taken  by  the 
House-passed  amendment.  On  this  point  Pro- 
fessor Freund  said . 

"The  truth  is  that  a  motto  of  four  words, 
however  noble  in  purpose.  Is  hopelessly  inept 
to  resolve  all  the  diverse  Issues  of  classifi- 
cation by  sex  In  the  law.  It  Is  as  If  the  Con- 
stitution declared  "all  power  to  the  people," 
and  left  it  at  that." 

The  equal  rights  for  women  amendment 
is  receivi'jg  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee the  first  thorough  analysis  It  has  received 
ill  25  years.  It  is  no  compliment  to  the  con- 
cept 'if  equal  rights  for  women  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  amendment  are  demanding 
that  it  should  pass  without  adequate  con- 
sideration. It  any  Senator  doubts  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  changes  which  the  equal  rights 
for  women  amendment  would  bring  about 
and  the  need  for  adequate  consideration,  I 
suggest  he  read  Professor  Freund  s  statement 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1970. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Professor  Freund's  statement  bo  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Statement  of  Paul  A.  Freund 
I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  appear 
and  present  my  views  on  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  1  am  a  professor  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  specializing  In  Constitu- 
tional Law,  and  I  am  here  In  a  purely 
personal  capacity  having  prepared  a  state- 
ment some  twenty  years  ago  in  opposition 
to  the  Amendment  when  It  was  previously 
before  the  Senate. 

I  am  anxious  that  my  position  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  am  In  wholehearted  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  to  remove  from  the 
statute  books  those  vestlgal  laws  that  work 
an  injustice  to  women,  that  are  exploitative 
or  oppressive  discriminations  on  account  of 
sex.  Too  many  of  such  laws  continue  to  dis- 
figure our  legal  codes,  I  submit,  however, 
that  not  every  legal  differentiation  between 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  husbands 
and  wives,  is  of  this  obnoxious  character,  and 
that  to  compress  all  these  relationships  into 
one  tight  little  formula  is  to  Invite  confu- 
sion, anomaly,  and  dismay. 

Let  me  Illustrate,  Consider  two  types  ol 
law  that  differentiate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
One  prescribes  heavier  criminal  penalties  for 
men  than  for  women  who  commit  identical 
offenses.  This  can  only  be  explained  on  some 
moralistic  basis  that  has  no  rational  relation 
to  the  p.irposes  of  the  criminal  law.  T'ne 
other  type  prescribes,  or  officially  approves, 
different  premium  rates  for  life  Insurance 
for  men  and  women;  based  on  actuarial  sta- 
tistics of  life  expectancy,  the  rates  for  women 
are  lower.  Here  Is  a  legal  recognition  of  the 
facts  of  life,  which  happen  Indeed  to  favor 
the  position  of  women.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  visit  the  same  condemnation  of  these  two 
kinds  of  laws,  as  If  they  were  equally  repug- 
nant to  our  sense  of  Justice,  and  to  do  so 
by  a  change  In  our  fundamental  law  that 
would  leave  no  freedom  of  action  to  any 
state?  Anyone  who  sees  an  ImpKsrtant  differ- 
ence In  these  two  cases  cannot  In  good  con- 


science,   I    submit,    support    the    proposed 
amendment. 

It  will  not  do  to  answer  that  the  courts 
win  make  sensible  distinctions  and  will  not 
give  a  literal  meaning  to  "equal  rights  un- 
der law,"  If  only  that  were  the  purport  of 
the  Amendment  it  would  be  redundant  of 
the  equal  protection  guarantee  of  the  Four- 
teeiuh  Amendment,  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not  held,  as  is  sometimes  loosely  stated,  that 
women  are  not  "persons"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  Amendment.  Rather  the  Court 
has  found  In  the  past  that  certain  laws  do 
i:ot  discriminate  unfairly  against  women. 
Very  probably  the  Court  would  be  less  toler- 
ant today  In  applying  the  guarantee  of  equal 
protection  of  differences  based  on  sex,  as  It 
Is  less  tolerant  of  unequal  treatment  in  other 
fields.  But  it  is  precisely  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  such  questions  to  the 
courts,  to  strip  the  courts  of  any  latitude  of 
application,  that  the  proponents  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  urge  the  necessity  of  Us 
adoption.  Their  model  is  not  the  generally 
flexible  concept  of  equal  protection,  but  the 
concept  as  It  has  now  come  to  be  applied 
to  provisions  of  lav  based  on  race.  The  law, 
It  IS  argued,  must  be  sex-blind  no  less  than 
color-blind. 

Let  tis  see  whether  the  analogy  to  race  Is 
a  satisfying  one.  It  is  now  a  constitutional 
principle  that  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties may  not  maintain  a  dual  system  for 
white  and  black  students,  respectively.  Does 
it  follow  that  men  and  women  mtist  be  ad- 
mitted without  differentiation  to  West  Point 
and  Annapolis — not  In  separate  but  equal 
academies  but  In  the  same  classes  and  in 
the  same  school  a<'tivitles'  If  this  is  indeed 
the  will  of  Congress,  It  can  be  carried  out 
by  simple  majority  vote,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  without  waiting  for  a  binding  man- 
date from  three  fourths  of  the  states.  If  it 
is  not  the  will  of  Congress,  I  assume  tlie 
proposed  Amendment  will  not  be  approved 
by  this  body.  The  strict  model  of  racial 
equality,  moreover,  would  require  that  there 
be  no  segregation  of  the  sexes  In  prisons, 
reform  schools,  public  rest  rooms,  and  other 
public  facilities.  Indeed,  if  the  law  must  be 
as  undlscrlminatlng  concerning  sex  as  it  Is 
toward  race.  It  would  follow  that  laws  out- 
lawing wedlock  between  members  of  the 
same  sex  w-ould  be  as  Invalid  as  laws  for- 
bidding miscegenation.  Whether  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  .'\men(iment  shrink  from  the.se 
implications  Is  not  clear.  It  has  been  stated 
that  equal  treatment  would  not  be  required 
If  It  ran  counter  to  prevailing  standards  in 
the  present  state  of  our  culture.  This  Is  an 
e  cape  valve  not  found  In  the  .Amendment 
Itself  and  one  of  very  uncertain  dimensions 
Some  may  believe  that  to  permit  women  to 
work  as  coal  miners  offends  prevailing  mores: 
but  evidently  such  an  exemption  from  the 
.Amendment's  coverage  would  be  strongly  re- 
pudiated by  the  proponents. 

Subjection  of  women  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  along  with  men,  raises  a  similar 
question.  Again,  the  proponents  appear  to 
insist  that  the  drafting  of  women  as  well  as 
men  for  suitable  military  service  would  in 
fact  be  required  under  the  Amendment.  They 
a.-sume,  probably  correctly,  that  equal 
"rights"  would  Include  obligations  of  serv- 
ice; and  under  the  Amendment  men  could 
claim  that  the  right"  of  exemption  from 
the  draft  must  be  applicable  without  regard 
to  sex.  If  this  major  Innovation  In  the  draft 
Is  truly  the  will  of  Congress,  It  can  be 
achieved,  like  the  opening  up  of  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  by  simple  legislation,  and  at 
once,  without  waiting  to  be  bound  by  the 
action  of  three  fourths  of  the  states.  Draft 
policy  Is,  after  all,  the  responsibility  of  the 
national  government,  A  change  of  policy  of 
this  magnitude  In  framing  a  draft  law  Is 
customarily  the  subject  of  full  and  Informed 
hearings  before  appropriate  committees  and 
Is  voted  on  after  well-focused  debate.  It  may 


or  may  not  be  a  desirable  cliange  to  make, 
but  in  other  circumstances  it  would  surely 
be  thought  irresponsible  to  impose  such  a 
reform  almost  without  attention,  as  a  half 
hidden  Implication  of  a  motto  which,  in 
addition,  would  be  frozen  unalterably  in  the 
Constitution, 

Consider  next  the  field  of  domestic  rela- 
tions with  Its  complex  relationships  of  mar- 
ital duties  and  parental  responsibilities. 
Every  State  makes  a  husband  liable  for  the 
support  of  his  wife,  without  regard  ttj  the 
ability  of  the  wife  to  support  herself.  The 
obligation  of  the  wife  to  support  her  hus- 
band is  obviously  not  identical  to  this;  if 
11  '.vere,  each  would  be  duty  bound  to  sup- 
port the  other.  Instead,  the  wife's  duty  varies 
from  State  to  State.  In  some  Jurisdictions 
there  Is  no  obligation  on  the  wife,  even  if 
the  husband  is  unable  to  support  himself. 
In  others,  the  wife  does  have  a  duty  of  sLip- 
port  in  such  a  ca.se.  In  Ui68  a  recommen- 
dation on  the  subject  was  made  by  a  Ta,;.r; 
Force  on  Family  Law  and  Policy  of  the  Citi- 
zen's Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  a  group  that  supports  the  Amend- 
ment. The  recommendation  was  a  progres- 
sive and  equitable  one:  A  wife  should  be 
responsible  for  the  .support  for  her  husband 
if  he  Is  unable  to  support  himself  and  she 
is  able  to  furnish  such  support."  (Report, 
p.  9),  So  far,  so  good.  But  under  the  man- 
date of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  rule  fixing  the 
husband's  duty?  Some  members  of  the  Ta  =  k 
Force,  but  only  some,  took  a  position  crn- 
slstent  with  the  principle  of  the  Amend- 
ment : 

"Some  of  the  task  force  members  believed 
that  a  husband  should  only  be  liable  for 
the  support  of  a  wife  who  Isunable  to  sup- 
port herself  due  to  physical  handicap,  acute 
stage  of  family  responsibility  or  unemploy- 
ablUty  on  other  grounds."  (/bid,)  This  solu- 
tion would  be  dictated  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  but  w'ould  tse  contrary  to  the 
law  of  every  S'ate  Can  It  be  .said  that  the 
favorable  treatment  everywhere  accorded  to 
wives  in  respect  of  support  is  a  manifestation 
of  male  oppression  or  chauvinism  or  doni. na- 
tion? Can  It  be  expected  that  all  the  States 
will  make  an  about-face  on  the  law  of  sup- 
port within  a  year  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment:  and  If  they  do  not,  what  will 
be  the  reaction  of  housewives  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  when  husbands  procure 
judicial  decisions  In  its  name  rellevine  them 
of  the  duty  of  support? 

The  truth  is  that  a  motto  of  four  words, 
however  noble  In  purpose,  Is  hopelessly  inapt 
to  resolve  all  the  diverse  issues  of  classifica- 
tion by  sex  In  the  law.  It  is  as  if  the  Con- 
stitution declared  ".All  power  to  the  people,  " 
and  left  It  at  that.  A  hundred  years  ago  The 
framers  of  the  Fourteenth  "  Amendment 
resorted  to  a  hlph-soundintr  hut  un- 
examined motto  when  they  provided  that  no 
State  might  abridge  the  "pr;\:lp£rpR  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  V:,;tfd  States," 
What  those  privileges  are  still  is  a  subject  of 
litigation  and  debate  We  wonder  how  a 
phrase  so  unthought-through  could  have 
found  its  way  Into  the  Constitution  as  a 
mandate  for  let'lslatures  and  courts.  We  can 
at  least  profit  from  that  experience  We  can 
at  least  try  to  think  things,  not  merely 
words,  when  amending  our  fundamental  law. 
Of  course  no  legal  provision  can  antici- 
pate unforeseeable  or  out-of-the-way  prob- 
lems that  may  arise.  But  when  a  proposal 
leaves  the  mind  so  unsatisfied  reearding  its 
effect  on  ordinary,  obvious,  recurring  rela- 
tionships, a  more  specific  and  c 'ucrete  ap- 
proach Is  clearly  called  for 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  subject  on 
a  purely  negative  note  My  concern,  as  I  have 
said,  la  with  the  method  proposed  which  is 
too  simplistic  for  the  living  Issties  at  stake 
It  remains,  then,  to  suggest  alternative  ap- 
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A  great  deal  ca:i  be  done  throrjjh 
regular  legislative  process  :n  Congress, 
r.crete   guidelines   are   set    forth    in   an 
U    1970    Report    of    the    President's    Task 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responslfalll- 
inot  the  same  task  force  cited  earlier). 
T  recommending  support  of  the  proposed 
ndment,  the  Report  urges  that  Title  VII 
h=!   Civil    Rights   Act   of    1964   should   be 
nded  to  empower  the  EEOC  to  enforce 
law.  arid  to  extend  coverage  to  State  and 
over..m.ents    and    to    teachers;    that 
?s  iv  and  IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  be 
nded  lo  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
is.sist    In    cases    Involving   discrimination 
:;st  girls  and  women  In  access  to  public 
;atlon,  and  to  require  the  Office  of  Edu- 
:in  to  make  a  survey  on  that  subject:  that 
?   II  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act   should  be 
ided  to  prohibit  discrimination  because 
.\K   in   public  accommodations:    that   the 
ictlun  cf  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
;<tended  to  Include  denial  cf  civil  rights 
use  of  sex:  that  the  Fair  Labcr  Standards 
be   amended   to  extend   coverage   of  Its 
.;   pay  provisions  to  executive,  admlnls- 
ve.    and    professional    employees:    that 
•!S  amendments  be  made  to  the  Social 
rlty  Act:  and  that  liberalized  provision 
made    for   child   care    facilUles     It    is   an 
islve,  important,  and  thoughtful  set  of 
sals.   If  a  two-thirds  majority  can  be 
d  for  the  abstraction  of  the  Equal  Rights 
-.clment.   it   would   be  puzzling  to   know 
a  simple  majority  could  not  even  more 
y   be   found   to   approve   this   concrete 
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addition.  Congress  would  give  a  vigorous 
valuable  lead  by  enacting  model  laws  for 
District    of    Columbia    in    the    fields    of 

legislation  and  domestic  relations. 
irecver.  a  few  significant  decisions  of  the 
eme  Court   in  well-chcsen  cas«s  under 
Fourteenth   Amendment    would   have   a 
y  salutary  effect.  And  decisions  under 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  will  clarify 
lole  of  state  laws  regulating  employment 
respect  to  the  concept  of  bona  fide  oc- 
qualifications, 
y — and  this  may  seem  to  some  to  be 
ical  suggestion — Congress  can  exercise 
forcement  power  under  the  Fourteenth 
■.dment   to    identify   and   displace  state 
that   in  its  Judgment  work  an  unrea- 
)le   discrimination   based   on    sex.   This 
1  be  done  on  the  analogy  of  the  18-vear 
Sting  legislation. 
this    connection    let    me    point    otit    a 
s  deficiency   In   the   propo.?ed   Am?nd- 
Its  enforcement  clause  gives  le^lsla- 
iuthorlty   to  Congress  and   the   States 
in  their  respective  Jurlsdlctlsns."  This 
Tiore  restrictive  authorization  to  Con- 
than    is    to    be    found    In    any    other 
dment.    including    the    Fourteenth.    If 
lew   Amendment    Is   deemed   to   super- 
he  Fourteenth  concerning  equal  rights 
respect   to   sex.   Congress   will    be   left 
less   power   than    it   now   possesses   to 
the   guarantee    effective.   This    Is   the 
anomaly. 

\  NOTE  ON-  RULES  OF  CONSTRTCTION 

would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
on  varioi:s  laws  that  are  new  appllca- 
to  women,  or  that  differentiate  be- 
mei-.  and  women  In  their  provision.^'' 
would  be  the  effect,  fcr  example,  on 
laws  setting  minimum  wages  for  wom- 
cr  the  law  of  dower  where  It  is  not 
y  applicable  to  men'' 
question  divides  Itself  Into  two  parts: 
is   the   mandate   addressed   to   leglsla- 
and  what  is  the  mandate  addressed  to 

'ar  as  legislatures  are  concerned.  I  as- 
I perhaps  mistakenly)  that  equality 
be  achieved  by  moving  in  either  of  two 
ions:  that  is,  a  special  minimum  wage 
iridrstrlal  seating  law  fcr  women  could 


hat 


be  repealed,  leaving  no  minimum  wage  or 
£eatl..g  law  in  tfftct.  or  it  c^uld  be  extended 
to  men  either  In  Us  pres.nit  form  or  with 
new  standards  applicable  acros?  the  board 
If  the  legislature  repeals  such  laws  because 
of  the  increased  bi.rden  on  employers  to  ex- 
tend them  to  men  as  well,  equality  of  rights 
will  have  been  achieved,  but  one"  can  only 
ask.   "What  price  equality?". 

Suppose,  however,  that  within  the  one- 
year  period  betw.^n  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment and  Its  effective  date  a  legislature  does 
not  act  to  equalize  certain  differentials  based 
on  sex.  or  acts  'n  a  way  thought  to  be  stiil 
incompatible  with  the  Amendment.  The 
problem  then  becomes  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion. Are  the  courts  given  the  same  latitude 
of  direction  as  I  have  assumed  the  legisla- 
tures possess  to  accommodate  the  law  to  the 
Amendment? 

The  legislative  history,  such  as  it  is.  sug- 
gests that  certain  guidelines  shoiUd  control 
the  action  of  the  courts.  Reference  has  fre- 
quently been  maUe,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
following  passage  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  March  1970: 

"Where  the  law  confers  a  benefit,  privilege 
or  obligation  of  citizenship,  such  would  be 
extended  to  the  other  sex.  I.e..  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  strike  the  words 
of  sex  identification.  Thus,  such  laws  would 
not  be  rendered  unconstitutional  but  would 
be  extended  to  tipply  to  both  sexes  by  op- 
eration of  the  amendment.  ... 

"Where  the  law  restricts  or  denies  oppor- 
tunities of  women  or  men,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  effect  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  be  to  re  ider  such  laws  unconsti- 
tutional." 

This  guideline  is  far  from  clear.  A^  was 
pointed  out  by  Congresswoman  Mink  in  the 
brief  discussion  :n  the  House  (Aug.  10.  1970 
Cong.  Rec.  H.  7976-77).  "Under  this  reason- 
ing, however,  both  results  could  occur.  For 
example,  the  minimum  wage  law  for  women 
only  Is  a  special  benefit  and  under  the  first 
rationale  would  be  extended  to  both  sexe;5. 
But  it  is  also  a  law  which  is  discriminatory 
against  men  (and  restrictive,  one  could  add, 
of  women's  liberty  of  contract]  and  thtis 
could  beheld  unconstitutional." 

Mrs.  Mink  would  have  liked  to  insert  into 
the  Amendment  a  clarifving  proviso,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Provided,  that   any   State  or   Federal   law 

which  confers  rights,  benefits  and  privileges 
or.  one  sex  only  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  both  sexes  equally." 

However,  on  the  assurance  of  Congress- 
woman  Griffiths  that  the  proviso  was  im- 
plicit in  the  Amendment  and  that  Mrs 
Mink's  concerns  were  unfounded,  she  did  not 
press  her  point  and  voted  for  the  Amend- 
ment as  it  stands.  {Ibid  i . 

But  even  the  provl.so  as  offered  by  Mrs 
Mink  would  hardly  have  been  adequate  as 
a  guide.  Consider  the  case  of  different  ages  of 
capacity  to  contract  or  marry:  18  for  females, 
20  for  males,  let  us  assume.  FYom  one  point 
of  view,  only  young  women  are  given  the 
benefit  or  privilege  of  contracting  between 
18  and  20,  therefore  the  age  should  be 
lowered  uniformly  t-  18.  From  another  point 
cf  view,  only  young  men  are  given  the  priv- 
ilege or  benefit  of  disaffirming  an  obligation 
between  18  and  20.  therefore  the  age  should 
be  raLsed  uniformly  to  20.  Or  consider  the 
problems  of  rights  and  duties  Inter  se.  as  in 
the  case  of  dower,  in  a  state  which  grants 
that  interest  only  to  wives,  or  which  grants 
it  in  larger  measure  than  curtesy  can  be 
claimed  by  husbands.  From  one  point  of  view- 
dower  is  a  benefit  granted  to  the  woman  and 
so  should  extend  in  corresponding  mea.sure 
to  the  man.  From  another  point  of  view,  the 
benefit  is  freedom  during  marriage  of  the 
wife's  property  from  curtesy,  so  that  it  is  the 
absence  of  such  a  marital  property  right  to 


one  another's  property  that  should  be  the 
objective  of  the  decision.  How  property  held 
by  a  spouse  is  to  be  valued  in  this  uncer- 
tainty, and  how  titles  are  to  be  secure  when 
such  property  is  conveyed,  are  questions  that 
continue  to  give  one  pause,  even  after  try- 
ing to  apply  the  extrinsic  guidelines,  Sure'ly 
the  result  cannot  turn  on  whether  a  wife  is 
seeking  to  convey  property  free  of  curtesy,  or 
a  widower  is  claiming  the  equivalent '  of 
dower  on  his  wife's  death. 

Normally  a  legislature  would  focus  on  such 
problems  of  equalization  as  It  revised  its  law 
of  property  or  custody  cr  marriage.  But  when 
50  states  are  put  under  a  new  mandate  cf 
•  equality"  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  law 
that  have  been  regard  to  sex  differentiation 
and  where  that  mandate  is  self-executing 
through  the  courts,  wholesale  confusion  is 
likeiy  to  occur.  It  should  be  remembered  once 
more  that  the  intervening  hand  of  Congress 
where  states  are  'aggard  or  confused,  is  pre- 
cluded, except  where  Congress  would  inde- 
pendently have  power,  under  the  "respective 
JurLsdicrmns"  clause  of  the  Amendment's  en- 
furcing  pr.jvlsion. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
which  Professor  Freund  made  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  February 
1972  and  certain  comments  that  I  mad° 
thereon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  CoN-cRESsioNAi.  Record, 

Feb.  9,  1972] 

Harvard  Law  Professor  Opposes  Eqcal 

Rights  Amendment 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  in  the  March  1971 
issue  of  the  Harvard  ClvU  Rights-Civil  Liber- 
ties Law  Review.  Prof.  Paul  A.  Freund  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  has  written  a  strong 
article  against  the  equal-rlghts-for-women 
amendment. 

Professor  Ferund.  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing legal  scholars  in  this  country,  con- 
cludes that  the  ERA,  or  unisex  amendment. 
will  result  in  the  destruction  of  any  law  that 
differentiates  between  men  and  women.  As 
Professor  Freund  puts  it: 

"And  so  women  must  be  admitted  to  West 
Point  on  a  parity  with  men;  women  must  be 
conscripted  for  military  service  equally  with 
men  (though  classification  on  an  Individual 
basis  for  assignment  to  duties  would  be 
valid,  it  is  asserted)  :  girls  must  be  eligible 
for  the  same  athletic  teams  as  boys  In  the 
public  schools  and  state  universities;  Boston 
Boys'  Latin  School  and  Girls'  Latin  School 
must  merge  (not  simply  be  brought  Into 
parity);  and  life  Insurance  conmalssloners 
may  not  continue  to  approve  lower  life  In- 
surance premiums  for  women  i  based  on 
greater  life  expectancy)— all  by  command  of 
the  Federal  Constitution," 

Professor  Freund  takes  a  special  look  at 
the  laws  relating  to  domestic  relations  which 
the  ERA  would  destroy,  and  I  hope  that  every 
Senator  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
section  to  determine  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  legal  obligation,  existent  In  every  State, 
for  the  husband  to  support  his  family. 

Prof.  Jonathan  H.  Plncus  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  has  rightly  termed 
this  destructive  element  of  the  ERA,  "the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  of  the  American 
social  structure." 

Mr.  President.  I  highly  recommend  the  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  Preund  In  the  Harvard 
ClvU  Rlghts-Clvll  Liberties  Law  Review  to 
everyone  interested  In  a  brlUlant  expose 
of  the  equal  rights  for  women  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcobd. 
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The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  Not  the 
Way 
(By  Paul  A.  Freund)* 
My  interest  In  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment goes  back  twenty-five  years,  when  I  was 
encouraged  to  draft  a  statement  in  opposi- 
tion  on  behalf  of  twenty  lawyers  and   law 
professors,   including   Dean   Pound   of   Har- 
vard.'- Last  year  I  learned  that  this  statement 
was  being  circulated  anew  by  the  AFL-CIO, 
ana  it  became  necessary  to  review  my  posi- 
tion on  the  subject. 

The  Issue  has  always  been  over  choice  of 
means,  not  over  ends.  The  objective  is  to 
nullify  those  vestigial  laws  that  work  an  In- 
justice to  women,  that  are  exploitative  or  Im- 
pose oppressive  discriminations  on  account 
of  sex.  Although  such  laws  have  been  progres- 
sively superseded  or  held  to  be  violative  of 
equal  protection.'  some  of  these  laws  still 
disfigure  our  legal  codes.  Beyond  this,  the 
Women's  Rights  Movement  seeks  to  achieve 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for 
women  In  business,  professional,  domestic, 
and  political  relationships,  but  unless  equal- 
ity is  denied  by  a  public  agency  or  because  of 
a  law  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  by  Its 
terms  has  no  application.  If  we  want  to  see 
more  women  In  law  firms,  In  the  medical 
profession,  in  the  Cabinet — and  I,  for  one, 
do — we  must  turn  elsewhere  than  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  The  point  Is  not  the  smug 
argument  that  we  must  change  hearts  and 
minds  and  attitudes  (though  that  too  is  In- 
volved) rather  than  look  to  law;  the  point 
Is  that  within  the  realm  of  law  we  have  to 
compare  the  effects  and  effectiveness  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  mandate  of  congressional  legislation 
and  Judicial  decisions  on  the  other. 

The  proposed  amendment  attempts  to  im- 
pose a  single  standard  of  sameness  on  the 
position  of  the  sexes  In  all  the  multifarious 
roles  regulated  by  law — martial  support,  pa- 
rental obligations,  social  security.  Industrial 
employment,  activities  In  public  schools,  and 
military  service — to  mention  the  most  promi- 
nent. It  is  necessary  to  try  to  analyze  all  these 
various  applications  of  the  single-standard 
formula  In  order  to  discern  whether  anom- 
alies, uncertainties,  and  Injustices  would  re- 
sult. Unfortunately,  we  have  no  definitive 
guide  in  such  an  exploration,  for  neither  In 
the  House  nor  In  the  Senate  was  there  a  com- 
mittee report  on  the  amendment,  which 
might  have  focused  attention  on  concrete  is- 
sues rather  than  on  a  generalized  slogan — 
"equal  rights  under  law" — which  Is  Intended 
to  supplant  "equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
The  alternative  legal  course  Is  to  achieve 
changes  in  the  relative  position  of  women 
through  paramount  federal  standards  or  to 
overcome  invidious  classifications  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  presently  unconstitu- 
tional. The  choice  resembles  that  In  medicine 
between  a  single  broad-spectrum  drug  with 
uncertain  and  unwanted  side-effects  and  a 
selection  of  specific  pills  for  specific  Ills. 

In  comparing  the  problem  of  choice 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  today,  I  concluded 
that  so  far  from  the  case  for  amendment  be- 
ing strengthened,  the  choice  of  the  alterna- 
tive course  was  even  more  strongly  indicated. 
The  reason  is  that  during  the  Intervening 
years  both  the  scope  of  congressional  power 
and  the  promise  of  Judicial  redress  have 
been  made  clearer,  while  the  dangers  Implicit 
In  the  amendment  remain  as  before.  Congres- 
sional power  under  the  commerce  clause,  m 
the  civil-rights  legislation  shows.  Is  adequate 
to  deal  with  discrimination  (whether  private 
or  governmental)  based  on  sex,  as  on  race. 
This  authority  has  been  utilized  to  some  ex- 
te:it  in  relation  to  sex  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment practices  '•  but  not  to  such  dis- 
crimination in  places  of  public  accommoda- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tlon.  Discrimination  In  matters  of  family  law- 
could  be  reached  under  Congress'  power  to 
enforce  the  equal -protection  guarantee,  as 
set  forth  In  Katzenbach  r.  Morgan^ 

Recently,  to  be  sure,  a  majority  of  the 
Court  refused  to  extend  that  decision  to  the 
case  of  the  claims  of  18-year-olds  to  share 
in  the  suffrage:  but  the  refusal  hinged  on  a 
reluctance  to  regard  the  minimum  voting  age 
for  elections  as  a  subject  coming  w-ithln  the 
guarantee  of  equal  protection.'  Even  without 
benefit  of  congressional  action,  the  guarantee 
has  been  markedly  enlarged  in  recent  years; 
It  has  served  to  Invalidate  legislative  cla?sl- 
flcatlons  based  on  such  factors  as  poverty. 
Illegitimacy,  duration  of  residence."  Surely 
nineteenth-century  decisions  holding,  for  ex- 
ample, that  women  could  be  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  ~  are  museum  pieces  and 
should  not  figure  In  any  present  discussion  of 
equal  rights. 

The  paucity  of  contemporary  Supreme 
Court  decisions  can  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
failure  of  women's  groups  to  mount  a  series 
of  selected  test  cases  challenging  forms  of 
4J^scrlminatlon.  and  In  part  to  the  fact  that 
some  discriminatory  laws  have  been  held  In- 
valid by  lower  courts,  without  further  ap- 
peal.'' One  Supreme  Court  decision,  however, 
is  a  target  of  indignation  by  proponents  of 
the  amendment:  Hoyt  v.  Florida.'  The  Court 
held  by  a  divided  vote  that  a  state  law  might 
relieve  women  of  Jury  duty  unless  they  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  serve,  while  re- 
quiring men  to  present  specific  reasons  for 
excuses.  Experience  had  shown  that  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  women  than  of  men 
had  In  fact  secured  excusal  on  an  individual 
basis,  because  of  household  duties,  and  the 
law  was  tailored  to  refiect  this  experience  In 
a  differentiated  procedure  based  on  a  differ- 
entiated presumption  of  fact.  As  the  Jus- 
tices were  divided,  so  it  seems  to  me,  can 
reasonable  persons  of  good  will  disagree 
among  themselves  on  the  decision.  But  to  re- 
gard the  decision  as  an  invidious  discrimina- 
tion or  a  degrading  affront  to  women  that 
calls  for  redress  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  surely  far-fetched  and  obsessively 
sensitive.  The  classification  more  nearly  re- 
sembled a  factful  generalization  based  on 
age  or  height  than  on  race  or  color. 

So  far  I  have  set  out  reasons  why  the 
amendment  Is  not  necessary  or  appropriate. 
Before  leaving  this  point,  let  me  add  that 
even  If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  legis- 
lation on  the  state  or  federal  level  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  It  out  In  Its  myriad  appli- 
cations. Four  words  ■will  not  In  themselves 
remake  the  laws  of  age  of  consent,  marital 
property  rights,  marital  and  parental  legal 
duties,  and  protective  factory  legislation. 
The  energies  that  have  been  spent  for  forty 
years  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  submission  of 
the  amendment  by  Congress  to  the  states 
would  have  to  be  followed,  even  if  ultimately 
successful,  by  efforts  to  revise  the  laws  In  a 
satisfactory  way.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  preliminary  struggle  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  two-thirds  of  Congress  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  Is  other  than  a  diversion 
of  energy  from  the  essential  task  of  revising 
the  laws  themselves. 

In  some  fields  a  national  mandate  to  the 
states  Is  a  useful,  even  necessary,  prelude  be- 
cause there  Is  a  bloc  of  recalcitrant  states  or 
because  Individual  states  fear  a  loss  of  com- 
petitive advantage  in  raising  their  standards. 
The  latter  was  the  case,  for  example,  with  un- 
employment compensation,  which  l£igged  In 
the  states  until  federal  tax  credit  legislation 
took  away  the  supposed  advantage  of  holding 
out.i"  So  far  as  women's  rights  are  concerned. 
a  similar  situation  conceivably  might  exist 
with  resjject  to  a  disadvantaged  position  In 
industry;  but  there  is  a  twofold  answer  to 
this  supposition.  So  far  as  merely  private 
discrimination  Is  concerned,  the  amendment 
has  no  application,  and  all  discrimination. 


private  or  governmental.  Is  subject  to  the 
paramount  power  of  Congress  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  In  non-commercial  fields,  such 
as  marital  property  or  parental  duties,  there 
Is  no  need  to  go  to  the  states  for  a  prelim- 
inary mandate  to  change  their  laws.  If  three- 
fourths  of  the  slates  are  prepared  to  ratify 
the  amendment,  it  Is  hard  to  see  why  they 
must  first  thus  admonish  themselves  to  do 
Justice  before  they  are  prepared  in  fact  to 
do  Justice.  Although  forty  years  of  frustra- 
tion ought  to  have  carried  a  lesson,  no  doubt 
it  seems  easier  to  place  a  resoui.d!::g  and 
all-encompai^ing  phrase  in  the  Constitution 
than  to  Identify  specific  WTongs  and  draft 
mcKiel  laws  to  currect  them  "\'et  it  is  the  lat- 
ter that  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be  done, 
whatever  the  fate  of  the  amendment — and  I 
suggest  that  It  be  sooner. 

Still  it  may  be  suggested,  the  amendment 
would  serve  importantly  as  a  symbol — a  sym- 
bol that  the  nation  hai  made  a  commitment 
lo  Justice  for  women  under  law  One  gets 
the  impression  that  much  of  the  drive  for 
the  amendment  owe.=  its  force  to  this  psy- 
chological wellspring.  The  value  of  a  symbol, 
however,  lies  precisely  in  the  fa<:t  that  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  literaiiy,  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  be  analysed  closely  for  It.s  exact  implica- 
tions. A  concurrent  resolution  of  C-ongress, 
expres'iing  the  general  sentiment  of  that 
body,  would  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
promulgating  ..  .=ymbo!.  W'hen,  however,  we 
are  presented  with  a  proposed  amendnieiit  to 
our  fundamental  law,  binding  on  federal  and 
state  governmer.ts,  on  Judges,  legi.slatures. 
and  executives,  we  are  entitled  to  inquire 
more  circumspectly  Int-o  the  operational 
meaning  and  effects  of  the  symbol.  Lawyers, 
in  particular,  have  an  obligation  t-o  ask  these 
questions  and  to  weigh  the  answers  that  are 
given.  For  if  the  amendment  is  not  only  a 
needless  misdirection  of  efft>rt  in  the  quest 
for  Justice,  but  one  which  would  produce 
anomalies,  confusion,  and  injustices,  no  sym- 
bolic value  could  Justify  its  adoption.  We 
turn.  then,  to  the.se  issues  of  meaning  and 
effect, 

A  mandate  that  equal  rights  under  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  state  on  account  of  sex 
can  have  either  of  two  conceivable  meanings. 
It  can  mean  that  any  classification  based  on 
sex  must  be  Justified  by  some  good  .or  very 
good,  or  compelling)  reason,  or  it  can  mean 
that  no  such  classification  can  pass  muster. 
To  this  question  there  Is  no  authoritative  an- 
swer to  be  found  in  the  congressional  history 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  but  the  litera- 
ture of  its  main  sponsors  insists  on  an  abso- 
lute meaning.  This  interpretation  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  recent  experience  with  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate.  After  the  original 
version  was  amended  to  death.  Senator  Bayh 
and  other  proponents  offered  a  revised  ver- 
sion, using  the  language  "equal  protection 
of  the  law-s  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
...  on  account  of  sex."  This  formulation, 
adopting  the  language  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  but  explicitly  stressing  its  appli- 
cation to  classifications  based  on  sex,  v*'ould 
have  been  accepted  by  a  number  rf  oppo- 
nents of  the  original  version.  'I  would  not 
feel  impelled  to  oppose  the  revised  version, 
though  doubting  its  necessity.)  But  it  was 
the  most  active  groups  behind  the  amend- 
ment that  refused  to  accept  the  substitute. 
They  protested  that  courts  or  legislatures 
might  find  compelling  reasons  for  certain 
classifications,  and  this  result  was  unaccept- 
able." I  should  have  thought  that  if  there 
are  compelling  reasons  and  if  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  them  to  prevail,  that  out- 
come would  be  cause  for  satisfaction,  not 
Intranslpert  complaint. 

A  dcx:trinaire  equality,  then,  is  apparently 
the  theme  of  the  amendment.  And  so  women 
with  men:  women  must  be  conscripted  for 
military  service  eqiially  with  men  (though 
classification  on  an   individual   basis  for  as- 
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ment  to  duties  would  be  valid,  it  is  as- 

■),•-  girls  must  be  eligible  for  the  same 

■ic  teams  as  boys  In  the  public  schools 

state   umversities.    Boston   Boys'   Latin 

A  and  Girls'  Latin  School   must  merge 

simply   be   brought   into   parity);    and 

Insurance  commissioners  may  not  con- 

e   to  approve   lower  life   insurance   pre- 

for  women  i  based  on  greater  life  e.x- 

incy):^ — all  by  command  of  the  Federal 

itltution. 

the    country    ought    to    consider 
rripting  women  equally  with   men    My 
:    Is    not    that    we    must    maintain    the 
is  quo:  It  is  that  a  change  so  far-reach- 
and    inflexible    ought    surely    not    be 
;ht   about   as   the   half-hidden   implica- 
of  a  constitutional  motto.  Changes  of 
s  Import  in  the  draft  law  have  been  the 
t  of  full-scale  hearings,  committee  re- 
and   debate   in  and   out  of  Congress 
we  as-ume  that  every  member  of  Con- 
who  IS  prepared  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
is    equally    prepared    to    explain    and 
Us  e.Tect  on  military  service  and  to 
rt  that  result  before  his  constltuent.s? 
mllar  question   has   to   be   raised  about 
of  the  other  foregoing  illustrative  con- 
ences  of  the  amendment.  The  irreverent- 
ght  obtrudes  itself  that  either  not  every 
iber   of   Congress    has    been    adeauately 
'ed  on  the  amendment's  implications  or 
jvery  member  takes  seriously  the  potsi- 
y'  of  its   ratification.   This  Irreverence  is 
orced  when  it  is  remembered  that  such 
;cts  as  selective  service  or  sidmls.^ion  to 
Point  are  wholly  in  the  control  of  Con- 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  wait  for  the 
ite   of   three-fourths   of    the   states    if 
tress  really  regard.=i  sex  differentiation  in 
Institutions    as    unacceptable    and    Is 
on  ending  it.  Indeed,  the  change  could 
■ought  about   by  simple  majority  vote 
the    two-thirds    required    t-    submit    a 
itutlor.al  amendment. 
iclal  scrutiny  sh.ould  be  given  to  the  field 
mestlc  relations,  with   its  comple.x  re- 
shlps   of   marital    duties   and   parental 
nslbiUtles  Every  state  makes  a  husband 
;  for  the   support   of   his   wife,   without 
,.  ^o  the  ability  of  the  wife  to  .support 
^f.  The  r  biisa-lon  of  the  wife  to  .support 
husband    is   obvlon.s!v   not    Identic.-!    to 
if  It  were,  each  would  be  dutv  br-md 
ppor*  the  rther  Instead,  the  wife's  du'v 
1  from  st.ve  to  s'ate.  In  some  Jurlsdi"- 
there  is  no  obM-Ptlon  on  the  wife,  even 
husband  !=  unable  to  support  him.=:elf. 
hers,  the  wife  does  have  a  duty  of  sup- 
in  such  a  case. 

1968  a  recommendation  on  the  sublecr 
made  by  a  Task  Force  on  Famllv  Law 
Po  Icy  Of  the  Citizens'  .Advisory   Coun- 
'^  Jhe  Status  of  Women,  a  group   that 
r.s  the  amendment    The  recommenda- 
was  a  progressive  and  equitable  one-  "A 
should  be  responsible  for  the  support 
Zf      '^^'^'^   >f  he  is  unable  to  support 
*If  a.nd  she  is  able  to  furnish  n^h  s^ip-" 
■'  So  far    so  gnod.  Bnt  what  would  be 
^ffect  on  the  rule  fixing  the  hu.=band's 
?  Some  me.hiber.s  of  the  Task  For^-e   but 
some  took  a  po=;!tlon  of  reciproc*tv  con- 
it  wl»h  ■The  principle  of  the  amendment- 
e  or  the  »ask  force  member.-  believed 
a   husband   should   onlv   be   liable   for 
•pport  of  a  wife  who  Is  unable  to  support 
^  due  to  phvsical  handicap   acute  s^age 
:lly  re,sponslblllty  or  unemplovabllltv 
her  grounds""-  This  solution    dilated 
e  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  would  be 
lary   to   the   law   nf   everv   state    More- 
the  support  owed  solely  to  "a  wKe  who 
able  to  support  herself"  might  be  fur- 
eroded  by  the  establishment  of  chUd- 
•enters.  Where  such  centers  are  created 
mably  a  wife  with  small  children  wouJd 
^nger   be   "unable'   to   support    herself 
■Jh  employment,  and  so  under  the  con- 
onal  rule  of  reclprocltv  would  lose  the 
of  support   from    her   husband.    Thus 
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child-care  centers  could,  by  a  reflexive  effect 
on  the  mother's  abUlty  to  work  outside  the 
home,  constitute  a  threat  rather  than  an  op- 
portunity. Of  course  the  spouses  would  be 
free  to  enter  into  an  tigreement  regarding 
support,  but  the  law  is  necessarily  concerned 
with  rules  and  presumptions  In  the  absence 
of  agreement. 

Is  the  favorable  treatment  uow  everywhere 
accorded  to  wives  in  respect  of  support  a 
manifestation  of  male  oppression  or 
chauvinism  or  domination?  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  all  the  states  will  make  an  about- 
face  on  the  law  of  support  within  a  year 
of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  and  if 
they  do  not,  what  will  be  the  reaction  of 
wives  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  when 
husbands  procure  Judicial  decisions  in  its 
name  relievl!:g  them  of  the  duty  to  support 
because  an  equal  duty  is  not  Imposed  on 
their  wives'' 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  rigid  require- 
ment of  equality  is  no  less  proper  for  the 
sexes  than  for  the  races,  and  no  less  work- 
able. But  the  moral  dimensions  of  the  con- 
cept of  equality  are  clearly  not  the  same  In 
the  two  cases.  To  hold  separate  Olympic  com- 
petitions for  whites  and  blacks  would  be 
deeply  repugnant  to  our  sensibilities.  Do 
we — should  we — feel  the  same  repugnance, 
that  same  sense  of  degradation,  at  the  sepa- 
rate competitions  for  men  and  women?  A 
school  system  offering  a  triple  option  based 
on  race — all-white,  all-black,  and  mixed 
schools — would  elevate  freedom  of  choice 
over  equal  protection  In  an  impermissible 
way.  Are  we  prepared  to  pass  that  Judgment 
as  readily  on  a  school  system  that  offers  a 
choice  of  boys',  girls',  and  coeducational 
schools?  A  family  that  prefers  to  send  Us 
daughter  to  a  girls'  school  or  college  and  its 
son  to  a  'ooys'  school  or  college  is  not  there- 
by committing  an  Invidious  discrimination; 
their  Judgment  of  relative  educational  advan- 
tages may  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  it  Is  not  so 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  discre- 
tion, experimentation,  and  good  will  as  to 
call  for  a  -uniform  constitutional  mandate 
closing  off  that  area  of  choice.  One  of  the 
prime  targets  of  the  equal-righto  movement 
has  been  the  color-segregated  public  rest 
room.  Whether  segregation  by  sex  woiUd  meet 
the  same  condemnation  is  at  least  a  fair 
question  to  test  the  legal  assimilation  of 
racism  and  "sexism." 

The  answer  proffered  is  that  a  counter- 
principle,  a  constitutional  right  of  privacy, 
would  be  invoked  at  this  point."  But  this  is 
only  to  restate  the  problem,  which  is  whether 
there  are  not  considerations  other  than  iden- 
tical treatment  that  ought  to  be  taken  Into 
account  In  the  various  contexts  of  relations 
'oetween  the  sexes.  If  privacy  is  one  such  con- 
sideration, though  unexpressed  In  the 
amendment,  when  will  it  prevail  and  when 
will  it  not^  Ls  privacy  in  fact  the  only  un- 
expressed countervailing  Interest?  Freedom 
of  association  is  a  con.stitutlonal  right  en- 
joying recognition  even  longer  and'  firmer 
than  privacy.  It  has  been  Invoked  without 
avail,  as  has  the  Interest  in  privacy,  to  blunt 
the  force  of  equal  protection  In  the  field  of 
racial  separation.  Is  It  to  have  greater  recog- 
nition (as  In  the  area  of  public  education) 
where  relations  between  the  sexes  are  con- 
cerned' Moreover,  Interests  more  social,  le.ss 
individual,  than  privacy  or  association  are 
actually  involved  If  a  public  school  con- 
ducts separate  physical  education  chisses  for 
boys  and  girls,  or  a  prison  maintains  separate 
cells  for  men  and  women,  would  the  validity 
of  the  separation  depend  on  a  claim  of  pri- 
vacy? If  the  pupils  or  prisoners  waived  any 
Interest  in  privacy  and  wished  to  amalgamate 
the  classes  or  the  cells,  would  the  school  or 
the  prison  be  required  to  conform?  Or  could 
the  law  respect  a  wider  community  sentiment 
that  separatenes-s  was  fitter  and  not  in- 
v:diou.si 

Cor.stltutional     amendments,     like     other 
laws,  cannot  always  anticipate  all  the  ques- 


tions that  may  arise  under  them.  Remote 
and  esoteric  problems  may  have  to  be  faced 
In  due  course.  But  when  basic,  commonplace 
recurring  questions  are  raised  and  left  un- 
answered by  text  or  legislative  history  one 
can  only  infer  a  want  of  candor  or  of  com- 
prehension. 

I  would  not  wish  to  leave  the  subject 
on  a  purely  negative  note.  My  concern  as  I 
have  said,  is  with  the  method  proposed 
which  Is  too  simplistic  for  the  living  issues 
at  stake.  It  remains,  then,  to  suggest  al- 
ternative approaches.  A  great  deal  can  be 
done  through  the  regtilar  legislative  process 
In  Congress.  Concrete  guidelines  are  set  forth 
m  an  April  1970  Report  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities. After  recommending  support  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  Reports  urges  that' 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
be  amended  to  empower  the  EEOC  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  to  extend  coverage  to  state  and 
local  governments  and  to  teachers; 

Titles  IV  and  IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
be  amended  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  assist  In  cases  involving  discrimina- 
tion against  girls  and  women  in  access  to 
public  education,  and  to  require  the  Office  of 
Education  to  make  a  survey  on  that  subject; 
Title  II  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  be  amended 
to  prohibit  discrimination  because  of  sex 
in  public  accommodations; 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission be  extended  to  include  denial  of 
civil  rights  because  of  sex; 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  amended 
to  extend  coverage  of  its  equal  pav  provisions 
to  executive,  administrative,  and  professional 
employees; 

liberalized  provisions  be  made  for  child- 
care  facilities.'- 

It  is  an  extensive.  Important,  and  thought- 
ful set  of  proposals.  If  a  two-thirds  majority 
can  be  found  for  the  abstraction  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  It  would  be  puz- 
zling to  know  why  a  simple  majority  could 
not  even  more  readily  be  found  to  approve 
tills  concrete  program. 

In  addition.  Congress  ■\\ould  give  a  vig'.rous 
and  valuable  lead  by  enacting  model  laws 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  fields  of 
labor  legislation  and  domestic  relations. 

Moreover,  a  few  significant  decisions  of  the 
S-upreme  Court  in  wcll-chrsen  cases  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment  wruld  have  a 
highly  salutary  effect.  -And  decisions  under 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Riithts  Act  will  clarify 
the  role  of  state  laws  regulating  employment 
In  light  of  the  statutory  concept  of  bona  fide 
occupatloiial  qualifications.'- 

Plnally,  Congress  can  exercise  iui  enforce- 
ment power  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  Identify  and  displace  state  laws  that 
In  Its  judgment  work  an  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  In  this  connection 
let  me  point  out  a  serious  deficiency  In  the 
proposed  amendment.  Its  enforcement  clause 
gives  legislative  authority  to  Congress  and 
the  states  -'within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions." This  Is  a  more  restrictive  authoriza- 
tion to  Congress  than  is  to  be  found  In  any 
other  amendment,  including  the  fourteenth. 
If  the  new  amendment  is  deemed  to  super- 
sede the  fourteenth  coi-icerning  equal  rights 
with  respect  to  sex.  Congress  will  be  left  with 
less  power  than  it  now  pos.ses.ses  to  make  the 
guara:Uee  effective.  This  is  the  final  anomaly. 
The  time  has  come  for  action,  for  nican- 
ingful  action,  for  action  based  on  a  clear  Idea 
of  Just  what  it  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  cor- 
rect a'ld  to  bring  about  by  law.  For  more 
than  forty  years  there  has  been  pursuit  of  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  a  con.ctltuilonal  amendment. 
This  course  has  been  opposed  by  individuals 
and  groups  whose  commitment  to  civil  rights 
and  women's  rights  is  not  in  question:  groups 
that  Include  the  National  Council  of  N'egro 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  JewLsh 
Women,   the   American   Association   of   Uni- 
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versity  Women,  and  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  chaired  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt.^* 
The  real  Issue  is  not  the  legal  status  of 
women.  The  Issue  is  the  integrity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  law-making  process  itself. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Carl  M.  Loeb  University  Professor,  Har- 
vard University. 

1  The  statement  appears  in  Hearings  on 
SJ.  Res.  61  Before  a  Subcomm.  of  the  Senate 
Comin.  on  the  Judiciary,  79th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  78-80  (1945).  A  list  of  signatories  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  116, 
pt,  22,  p.  29670  (remarks  of  Sen.  Ervin) . 

'E.g..  United  States  ex  rel.  Robinson  v. 
York,  281  F.  Supp.  8  (D.  Conn.)  (1968); 
Commonwealth  v.  Daniel,  430  Pa.  642,  243 
A,2d  400  (1968).  Both  cases  invalidated 
statutes  providing  for  more  severe  penalties 
for  women  than  for  men  convicted  of  certain 
offenses. 

'Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  TUle  VII,  42 
U.S.C.  §§2000e— 2000e-15  (1964). 

*384  U.S.  641    (1966). 

« United  States  v.  Arizona,  91  S.  Ct.  260 
(1970). 

'E.g.,  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  US.  618 
(1969)  (residency);  Levy  v,  Louisiana,  391 
U.S.  68  (1968)  (illegitimacy);  Harper  v.  Vir- 
ginia Bd.  of  Elections,  283  US,  663  (1966) 
(poverty) ;  Douglas  v.  California,  372  U.S.  353 
(1963)    (poverty). 

■In  re  Lockwood,  154  U.S.  116  (1894); 
Bradwell  v.  State,  83  U.S.  (16  Wall.)  130 
(1872). 

"  See  note  2  supra.  See  also  Kirsteln  v. 
Rector  and  Visitors  of  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  309 
F.  Supp.  184  (EX),  Va,  ol  1970)  (requiring  ad- 
mission of  women  to  all -male  campus  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  facilities  open 
to  women  were  not  equal);  White  v.  Crook, 
251  P,  Supp.  401  (MX).  Ala.  1966)  (holding 
invalid  the  exclusion  of  women  from  jury 
service)  . 

"368  U.S.  57  (1961). 

">See  Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis,  301 
U.S.  548,  587-88  (1937). 

"N.Y.  Times,  Nov.  12,  1970,  at  19,  col.  3, 
But  cf.  "Separation  of  the  sexes  by  law  would 
be  forbidden  under  the  amendment  except  in 
situations  where  the  separation  is  shown  to 
be  necessary  because  of  an  overriding  and 
compelling  public  Interest  and  does  not  deny 
individual  rights  and  liberties."  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  A 
Memorandum  on  the  Proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  7,  pp.  9684-9687. 
The  dimension  of  this  escape  hatch  are  left 
unexplored.  The  only  example  given  Is  the 
maintenance  of  separate  restrooms.  which 
other  proponents  have  explained  as  preserv- 
ing a  right  of  privacy,  see  p.  240  infra. 

"Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status 
of  women,  supra  note  11,  Congressional  Re- 
cord, vol.  116,  pt.  7,  pp.  9686-9687. 

"Cf.  Gruenwald  v.  Gardner,  390  F.2d  591 
(2d  Clr.).  cert  denied,  393  U.S.  982  (1968) 
(higher  Social  Security  retirement  benefits 
for  women  sustained).  Presumably  the 
amendment  would  require  a  different  result, 

"  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Fam- 
ily Law  and  Policy  9  (1968). 

"Id. 

'"Emerson,  In  Support  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  6  Harv.  Civ.  Rlghts-Clv.  Lib. 
Rev.  225,  233  (1971). 

'■  President's  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities.  A  Matter  of  Sim- 
ple Justice  Iv-v  (1970) . 

"See  Phillips  v.  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  39 
U.S.L.W  4160.  4160-61  (U.S.  Jan.  25,  1971) 
(Marshall,  J.  concurring), 

"See  also  the  valuable  recent  report  rec- 
ommending against  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. Committee  on  Federal  Legislation, 
Amending  the  Constitution  to  Prohibit  State 


Discrimination  Based  on  Sex,  2b  Record  of 
N,y,C.B.A.  77  (1971). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Laurel 
Burley,  a  professional  librarian,  a  work- 
ing woman,  and  a  union  member  of 
California,  has  made  a  very  interesting 
statement  concerning  the  equal  rights 
amendment  which  she,  as  a  professional 
librarian  and  as  a  working  mother  and 
as  a  union  member  condemns,  as  being 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  women  whose 
labor  is  not  entirely  intellectual. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  her  statement  and 
certain  comments  which  I  made  thereon 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   Congressional   Record,   Feb.    8. 
1972) 

unrversity  of  california  librarian  opposes 
Equal  Rights  Amendment 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  the  November, 
1971,  issue  of  the  Library  Journal  contains 
a  letter  written  by  a  librarian  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Library,  Laurel  Burley,  on 
some  of  the  drastic  consequences  which  will 
result  from  passage  of  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment,  or  unisex  amendment, 
as  Professor  Kurland  of  the  Chicago  Law- 
School   has  called  it. 

Although  I  do  not  subscribe  to  all  her 
propositions,  I  do  believe  that  her  statement 
should  make  some  very  Interesting  reading 
for  the  middle  and  upper  class  women  who 
are  the  most  vocal  supporters  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  who  have  such  small 
awareness  of  the  benefits  of  protective  labor 
legislation  for  women  who  are  performing 
primarily  physical  tasks  in  their  Jobs, 

She  states  that — 

"The  major  danger  in  the  proposed  ERA 
lies  in  the  fact  that  It  would  In  one  feU  swoop 
invalidate  all  protective  legislation  enacted 
by  the  States  to  protect  working  women  from 
exploitative  employers. .  . .  Protective  legisla- 
tion not  only  sets  maximum  hours  and  min- 
imum wage  standards,  but  also  mandates 
such  provisions  as  rest  areas,  toilet  facilities 
and  elevators,  adequate  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation, rest  and  meal  breaks  (Including  the 
right  to  eat  one's  meal  away  from  the  im- 
mediate work  area),  adequate  drinking  wa- 
ter (impcriant  for  women  and  children  who 
are  farmworkers),  and  protective  garnr'jnts 
and  uniforms." 

Maybe  the  upperclass  women  that  are 
pushing  so  hard  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment say.  "Fine,  do  away  with  all  protec- 
tive legislation,"  but  I  hope  their  dilettan- 
tish concern  for  lesser  'well-off  women  will 
not  be  lost  on  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  for  an  interesting  statement 
on  one  woman's  view  of  the  effects  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  on  laboring  wom- 
en, I  recommended  Laurel  Burley's  'etter, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

Protecti-ve  Laws 
(By  Laurel  Burley) 
As  a  professional  librarian,  working  wom- 
an, and  union  member,  I  disagree  strong- 
ly with  the  statements  concerning  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  (ERA)  and  protective 
legislation  In  the  article  "The  Legal  Status 
of  Women"  by  Kay  Cassell  (p.  2600-03).  The 
amendment  as  it  stands  Is  destructive  to  all 
working  people,  would  In  no  way  guarantee 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  would  not 
extend  rights  to  women  beyond  those  In 
the  5th  and  14th  amendinenis  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  major  danger  in  the  proposed 
ERA  lie;  in  the  fact  that  it  would  In  one 
fell   swoop   Invalidate  all  proi  ?ctlve  legisla- 


tion enacted  by  the  states  to  protect  working 
-.vomen  frum  expluitatlon  employers,  protec- 
tive legislation  which  has  been  granted  de 
facto   to   working  men   in   some   cases 

Protective  legislation  not  only  sets  maxi- 
mum hours  and  minmum  wage  standards, 
but  also  mandates  such  provisions  as  rest 
areas,  toilet  facilities  and  elevators,  ade- 
quate lighting  and  ventilation,  rest  and  meal 
breaks  (Including  the  right  to  eat  one's  meal 
away  from  the  immediate  work  areai.  ade- 
quate drinking  water  (important  for  women 
and  children  who  are  farmworkers),  and 
protective  garments  and  uniforms.  The  only 
other  protection  wo.men  have  In  these  areas 
is  through  union  contracts  (only  16  (.ercent 
of  working  women  are  unionized),  or 
through  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
only  covers  about  half  the  women  connected 
in  some  way  with  int^-state  commerce  Pro- 
tective legislation,  in  .ne  few  states  where 
It  remains,  has  sometimes  been  e.xtended 
to  men,  the  discriminatory  aspects  of  not 
giving,  for  example,  lunch  breaks  or  toilet 
facilities  to  men  in  the  same  plant  being 
obvloius. 

Some  Idea  of  what  might  be  expected  were 
the  ERA  to  pass  ran  already  be  seen  In  the 
use  being  made  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  In  late  1969  Flbreboard  Corpora- 
tion In  Antloch.  California  began  to  force 
women  to  work  16  hours  a  day  and  to  lift 
backbreaking  weights  Pacific  'Telephone  in 
1970  began  ignoring  state  protective  lefjlsla- 
tion  relating  to  minimum  hours.  In  fall  1970 
Oregon  took  away  the  right  of  women  to  h.ive 
two  ten-minute  rest  breaks  in  an  elght-huur 
day;  and  another  large  California  corjjora- 
tlon.  Crown  Zellerbach,  began  denying  meal 
breaks  to  both  men  and  women  working  in 
the  Antloch  plant.  In  summer  1971  a  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  struck  out  the  sections  of 
the  California  Labor  Code  regulating  maxi- 
mum weight  lilting  and  the  eight-hour  d-iv, 
48-hour  week  for  women.  All  these  actions 
were  Justified  on  the  basis  that  Title  VII  a-id 
EEOC  guidelines  superseded  state  protective 
legislation.  Such  instances  are  mounting  at 
an  incredible  rate  On  the  basis  of  Title  VII, 
17  states  have  either  totally  or  substantially 
annulled  or  repealed  protective  legislation 
covering  women.  The  ERA  as  it  stands  will 
add  the  finishing  touch . 

No  one  shotild  be  so  naive  as  to  assume 
that  If  the  ERA  passes  and  protective  legisla- 
tion is  wiped  out,  working  women  not  pro- 
tected by  union  contract  are  somehow  going 
to  be  granted  decent  working  conditions,  a 
living  wage,  and  a  minimum  work  week  by 
benevolent  employers  The  National  Right 
to  work  Committee  has  already  stepped  up 
it  activity  in  several  states.  The  ERA  as  it 
si  a. ids  will  put  the  lot  of  every  working  per- 
son, man,  woman,  and  child  back  l:i  the  19th 
Centviry,  We  have  fought  too  hard  and  too 
long  for  what  little  legislation  we  have 
which  betters  our  working  condltioi-js  The 
ERA  should  be  amended  to  extend  protective 
legislation  to  both  men  and  women.  Laws 
dealing  with  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  should  b« 
strengthened  and  enforced.  Women  should 
continue  to  fight  for  full  equality  under  the 
law.  not  forgetting  that  the  struggle  is  to 
better  oiir  lot,  not  to  worsen  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  AFL- 
CIO's  executive  council  has  studied  the 
equal  rights  amendment  and  ha.>^  con- 
demned it  as  repugnant  to  tlip  be^t  in- 
terests and  the  welfare  of  the  working 
women  of  America, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  n  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  executive  rounci!  of 
the  AFL-CIO  on  this  point  and  certain 
comments  I  made  thereon  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  RflORT" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[^om  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  16. 
19721 

AFti-CIO  O.-'POSE.s  Eqlal  Rights  for  Women 
Amendme.nt 
>ir.  ERVi.M.  Mr.  Presldeat.  the  largest  labor 
organization  m  the   country,   the  AFLr-CIO. 
recommended  that  Congress  nor  pass  the 
rights  amendment.   In   its   resolution 
22.  the  organization  stated. 
■  iVe  continue  opposition   to  the  so-called 
1  rights  amendment  as  an  unnecessary 
dcition     to    the    Constitution,     ultimately 
harmful  than  helpful  to  the  legal  rights 
omen," 

or  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the 

utive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO.  in  a  re- 

to  its  convention,  said: 

Ve  have  opposed  the  equal  rights  amend- 

t  to  the  Constitution  because  of  its  po- 

lally  destructive   impact  on  State  labor 

lation  for  women  workers." 

Before  the  Senate  votes  on  this  important 

ure.   I   hope   each   Senator   will   ponder 

^  words  of  the  AFl,-CIOs  report.  It  sa>s: 

':"he    proposed    equal    rights    amendment 

lild   render  all    protective   labor   laws   for 

n  workers  unconstitutional,  as  well  as 

other  laws  treating  the  sexes  differently. 

1  laws,  for  example,  include  marriage  l.^ws 

h  place  primary  responsibility  for  family 

ppoT-  on  husbands  and  fathers," 

.  Mr  President,  all  laws  which  treat  men 
women  differently,  no  matter  how  rea- 
ble.  w!!I  be  unconstituMonal.  I  hooe  this 
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ders'ood,  becau.^e  it  is  the  essence  of  my 
Itlon  to  the  amendment. 
e  AFL-CIO  realized  the  significant  im- 
the  p.issage   of   the   amendment   could 
when   It   mentioned   that   "laws   which 
primary  responsibility  for  family  sup- 
on  husbands  and  fathers"  will  be  held 
ojnstitutional    Prof.   Jonathan  H.  Plncus 
e  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  has 
this  aspect  of  the  equal  riihts  amend- 
the    "Tonkin    Gulf   resolution   of    the 
Ame^-lcan  social  structure." 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  portion  on  the  equal  rights  amend- 
of  the  AFl^CIO's  executive  council 
repot  to  the  ninth  convention  No  122  be 
prin'  ed  in  the  Record. 


en 


Women-  Workers 

•  er  the  past  two  years  the  Issue  of  dls- 

natlon  on  the  basis  of  sex  has  come  to 

tore.    Numerous    women's    groups    have 

formed  to  monitor  and   Influence  the 

ment     of     such     antl-dlscrlmlnatlon 

;:  atlon  as  the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  the  sex 
mlnatlon  provisions  of  the  Equal  Em- 
lent  Opportunity  section  of  the  1964 
Rights  Act  (Title  VIZ) .  to  seek  ellmi- 
a  of  sex  discrimination  by  government 

I  actors,  to  obtain  the  same  coverage  for 

II  n  under  general  civil  rights  s'-atutes  as 
r  icial.  national  and  religious  minorities. 

io  promote   the   so-called   equal  rights 
■*         "   to  the  Constitution. 

labor  movement  has  traditionally  sup- 

measures  to  eliminate  discrimination 

women.  But  it   has  often  disagreed 

particular  recommendations  promoted 

tme    non-labor    groups.    Especlallv.    we 

opposed  the  equal  rights  amendments 

:  Constitution  because  of  its  potentially 

■  ictlve  Impact  on  state  labor  legislation 

'  comen  workers. 

;h  of  such  state  protective  labor  lesrls- 

has  been  eliminated  or  weakened  by 

leral  courts  and  state  legislatures  on 
ound  that  it  interferes  with  equal  cp- 

Ity  for  women  to  work.  Experience,  to 
ihows  that  "equality"  has  been  used  to 
1    labor    law    protections    for    women. 

than  to  extend  them  or  adapt  them  to 
The  nroposed  equal  rights  amendment 

render   all   protective   labor   laws   for 

workers  unconstitutional,  as  well  as 

;her  laws  treating  the  Mxes  clfferently. 
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Such  laws,  for  example,  include  marriage 
laws  which  place  primary  responsibility  for 
family  support  on  husbands  and  fathers. 

Labor  continues  to  voice  its  opposition  to 
the  proposed  equal  rights  amendment.  The 
14th  Amendment  to  the  Con.stltutlon  guar- 
antees "equal  protection"  to  citizens.  There 
are  federal  statutes  against  discriminatory 
practices.  The  legal  remedy  against  dis- 
criminatory practices  lies  in  "enforcement  of 
existing  statutes  and  in  new  legislation 
rather  than  by  constitutional  amendment. 

COtTNCIL    RECOMMENDATION 

The  labor  movement  seeks  to  be  Increas- 
ingly responsive  to  the  needs  and  wUhes  of 
its  women  members,  within  the  context  of 
overall  trade  union  objective.s.  These  Include 
economic  security  for  all  workers,  the  exten- 
sion of  minimum  wage  and  other  labor  stand- 
ards legislation,  provision  of  day  care  cen- 
ters, maternity  leave  and  benefits,  access  to 
education  and  training,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  and  elimination  of  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  based  on  sex. 

The  AFLr-CIO  affirms  its  commitment  to 
non-discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  We 
seek  to  honor  this  commitment  in  collective 
bargainlne  agreements,  in  the  conduct  of 
union  affairs,  and  in  legislative  enactments. 

Vv'e  continue  opposition  to  the  so-called 
equal  rights  amendment  as  an  unnecessary 
addition  to  the  Constitution,  ultimately  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  the  legal  rights  of 
women 

Resolittion  No.  122 — Women  Workers  (E.  C. 
Report.  Page  100) 

The  labor  movement  seeks  to  be  Increas- 
ingly responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
its  women  members,  within  the  context  of 
overall  trade  union  objectivps,  The.se  include 
economic  security  for  all  workers,  the  exten- 
sion of  minimum  waee  and  other  labor  stand- 
ards legislation,  provision  of  day  care  cen- 
ters, maternity  leave  and  benefits,  access  to 
education  and  trainm.^',  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  and  elimination  of  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  ba.=«d  on  sex. 

The  AFL-CIO  affirms  its  commitment  to 
non-discnmlnatlon  on  the  basis  of  sex.  We 
seek  to  honor  this  commitment  in  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  in  the  conduct  of 
union  arfairs.  and  in  legislative  enactments. 

We  continue  opposition  to  the  so-called 
equal  rights  amendment  as  an  unnecessary 
addition  to  the  Constitution,  ultimatelv  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  the  legal  rights  of 
women. 

Mr  ERVIN  Miv  Pre.'^ident,  Mrs.  Myra 
Wolfgang  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In  Septem- 
ber 1970  and  made  a  statement  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  equal  rights  amendment.  In 
this  statement  she  set  forth  all  of  the 
objections  which  she  as  a  citizen,  a  wom- 
an, a  widow,  a  mother,  a  worker,  and  a 
union  official  entertain.s. 

I  might  add  that  duiing  the  present 
week  Mrs.  Wolfgang  appeared  upon  the 
"Today"  show,  and  during  the  brief  time 
allotted  to  her  on  that  nationwide  tele- 
cast, made  a  magnificent  presentment  of 
the  basic  reasons  for  being  opposed  to 
this  amendment. 

The  statement  that  she  made  when 
she  appeared  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  in  September  1970 
and  a  certain  exhibit  attached  thereto, 
in  the  form  of  a  previous  ."tatement  made 
by  her  on  the  subject,  appear  on  pages 
28  to  56,  both  inclusive,  of  the  document 
entitled  "Hearings  Before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  US  Senate,  91st 
Congress.  Second  Session,  on  Senat* 
Joint  Resolution  61  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution   231.   Proposing  an   Amend- 


ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Relative  to  Equal  Rights  for  Men 
and  Women." 

Those  resolutions  embody  virtually 
the  same  language  which  is  now  em- 
bodied in  House  Joint  Resolution  208 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Mrs.  Wolfgang  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Myra  Wolfgang,  DETRorr, 
Vice  President,  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees, Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky.  West 
Virginia:     Secretary-Treasurer.     Detroit 
Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees;   Michi- 
gan Women's  Commission 
Mrs.  Wolfgang.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
My  name  Is  Myra  K.  Wolfgang.  I  reside  in 
the  city  of  Detroit.  State  of  Michigan,  and  am 
represented  In  this  body  by  Senator  Philip 
Hart.  I  am  sorry  he  Isn't  here.  I  am  the  vice 
president   of   the   Hotel   &  Restaurant   Em- 
ployees and  Bartenders  International  Union. 
AFLr-CIO.     and     secretary-treasurer     of    its 
Detroit   Local   No.   705.   I  am   a   member   of 
the  Michigan  State  Minimum  Wage  Board 
and  I  have  served  on  the  mayor's  commit- 
tee of  human  relations.  I  am,  presently,  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  Women's  Commis- 
sion   fthe    Governor's    Commission    on    the 
Status  of  Women),  the  first  such  State  com- 
mission to  be  organized,  and  I  have  been 
appointed  commissioner  by  the  past  three 
Governors  of  our  State.  I  agree  these  creden- 
tials aren't  as  imposing  as  the  Judge  from 
North  Carolina.  I  am  not  a  legal  expert.  I 
certainly  can't  Interpret  the  law  as  would 
Paul  Preund.  but  I  think  my  credentials  do 
qualify  me  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  working 
women  of  America. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. I  state  my  position  after  long  and  care- 
ful consideration.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  find  sex  prejudice  parading  In  the  cloth 
of  tradition  everywhere.  We  are  aware  that 
It  is  tailored  to  the  patterns  of  Ignorance 
and  special  Interest. 

The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
is  being  violated  throughout  the  breadth  and 
length  of  this  Nation.  Women  fere  being  dis- 
criminated against  unjustly  In  hiring  and  In 
promotion.  Our  social  security  laws  remain 
discriminatory.  Equal  access  to  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  Is  still  denied  women. 
Qualified  women  are.  in  the  main,  excluded 
from  the  policymaking  bodies  of  this  Na- 
tion from  the  Cabinet  down  to  our  county 
Institutions. 

Fully  aware  of  all  of  the  Inequities  visited 
upon  the  women  of  America.  I  still  appear 
here  today  to  oppose  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  amendment  Is  not 
only  undemocratic  and  Its  effect  will  bring 
frustration  and  tragedy,  but  that  It  will 
accomplish  the  exact  opposite  Its  proponents 
claim  It  will  do. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  any 
law  which  adversely  affects  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  Is  undemocratic 
In  concept  and  should  not  be  adopted.  The 
equal  rights  amendment  in  Its  House- 
passed  form,  now  under  your  consideration 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61,  should  be 
defeated  or  the  adverse  effects  removed  from 
Its  provisions  before  passage.  A  simple 
enough  syllogism  from  which  my  testimony 
will  flow. 

My  major  premise  Includes  not  just  the 
concept  of  women  being  the  majority  of  this 
country,  as  Indeed  we  are,  It  includes  In 
that  concept,  the  vast  majority  of  men,  our 
counterparts  In  their  roles  as  fellow  human 
beings  and  citizens,  husbands  and  fathers, 
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fellow  workers  and  associates.  Their  welfare 
Is  so  Intricately  tied  up  with  what  adversely 
affects  the  women  of  America  In  matters  of 
thi.  character,  we  are  all  Indivisible.  I  In- 
tend to  discuss  the  undemocratic  concept 
of  the  amendment  Itself,  Its  philosophy  and 
the  damage  Its  passage  would  create. 

As  to  my  minor  premise,  my  testlmcuy 
is  directed  at  proving  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  passage  of  the  amendment,  covering  not 
only  the  sociological  field,  but  the  economic 
and  political  fields  as  well.  The  conclusion 
is  Inescapable. 

In  less  than  6  years,  our  country  will  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  1987.  we  will  also 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution.  Quite  a  pair  of  documents. 
You,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  highest 
legislative  body,  provided  for  by  that  Con- 
stitution, now  sit  to  determine  the  fate 
of  an  amendment  to  that  very  Constitution. 
Your  considerations  are  being  made  In  one 
of  the  most  tempestuous  times  in  our  200- 
year  history.  Seldom,  If  ever,  has  a  Judiciary 
Committee  been  presented  with  so  dlfflcult  a 
decision.  I  am  sure  you  are  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  It  is  our  Constitution,  the 
most  precious  document  we  possess,  that  you 
are  being  asked  to  change.  Not  that  I  am 
necessarily  opposed  to  change,  per  se,  but  I 
would  hesitate  to  change  the  orbit  of  our 
world  in  order  to  get  rid  of  smog.  That  the 
proposed  change  In  our  Constitution  is  sub- 
mitted on  the  grounds  that  the  substantive 
nature  of  the  amendment  will  expand  the 
equality  concept  of  that  Instrument  makes 
It  all  the  more  serious.  Por  the  fabric  of  our 
democratic  concept  Is  stitched  together  with 
the  thread  of  equality.  The  fact  that  you 
consider  this  matter  In  the  tumult  of  sexual 
confrontation  that  reaches  Into  the  homes 
of  every  American,  makes  your  decision  of 
all  the  more  Import.  It's  not  a  pot  that  you 
are  about  to  tinker  with.  It  is  the  needs  and 
the  wants  of  the  overwhelming  portion  of 
the  women  of  America.  This  Is  their  special 
stake  in  the  Constitution. 

Until  last  week,  I  had  many  grave  mis- 
givings about  the  outcome  of  this  legislation. 
I  had  seen  the  equal  rights  amendment  run 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  like  a 
herd  of  stampeding  cattle  on  a  discharge 
petition  maneuver.  Never  have  so  few  busi- 
ness and  professional  women  been  so  effective 
and  done  such  harm.  The  hysteria  created 
by  bra-burning  and  other  freak  antics  Is  not 
a  justification  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  nor  is  the  fear  of 
political  reprisal.  Let  me  assure  you  the 
threat  Is  not  borne  of  reality.  It  must  have 
been  this  same  type  of  hysteria  that  created 
the  conditions  for  the  passage  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act.  But  now  that  the  dust  has  settled 
and  we  begin  to  look  around  at  the  damaged 
past,  the  damaged  present  and  the  damaged 
future,  more  seasoned  hands  seem  to  be  in 
the  saddle. 

Even  though  I  appear  here  before  you  In 
by  various  capacities,  capacities  not  usually 
associated  by  chauvinistic  males  with  philo- 
sophical legislative  considerations,  I  want 
you  to  know  the  women  of  America  are  not 
unaware  of  what  Government  Is,  what  It 
means  and  what  it  should  mean.  We  ^row 
more  aware  dally.  We  know  the  theory 
around  which  our  Constitution  was  con- 
ceived. Abigail  Adams  Is  not  the  only  woman 
who  had  or  has  Ideas  about  Its  structure,  or 
about  man's  predilection  for  tyranny  In  de- 
signing laws.  Molly  Pitcher  knew  that  we 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression  with  these 
words  "we  hold  these  truths  to  lie  self-evi- 
dent that  all  men  are  created  equal"  comma, 
not  period,  for  she  knew  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  continued  on  to  further 
define  equal  with  "that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  And  Martha  Wayles  Jeffer- 
son knew  that  her  husband  In  penning  the 


Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  had  written 
"that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
independent  and  have  certain  Inherent 
rights;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  tmd 
liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  safety." 

Yes,  Dolly  Madison  knew,  as  I  know,  that 
our  Constitution  was  based  upon  the  best  of 
man's  thinking  down  through  the  ages.  We 
know  that  the  very  foundation  of  all  govern- 
ment worth  having.  Is  predicated  upon  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  unequal,  those  who 
are  smaller  and  less  strong  from  those  who 
are  larger  and  stronger. 

We  know  that  this  concept  Is  as  American 
as  squash  and  chltUns. 

We  know  that  the  Book  said  "So  God  cre- 
ated man  In  Hla  own  Image,  male  and  fe- 
male created  He  them."  The  Book  also  says 
"at  the  end  of  every  7  years  thou  shalt  make 
a  release."  That  debts  shall  be  cancelled 
that  men  may  be  brought  back  to  equal. 
That  it  says  "If  there  be  among  you  a  poor 
man,  thou  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufBclent  for 
his  need."  That's  the  great  legal  equalizer. 
That  all  ahaU  stand  equal  before  Ood  "from 
the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest." 

The  primitive  Israelite  knew  that  all  are 
created  to  be  equal,  that  all  are  not  of  the 
same  capacity,  talent  or  ability,  but  that  so- 
ciety shall  make  covenant  and  enact  laws 
which  shall  protect  those  of  lesser  stature, 
no  matter  what  the  difference. 

We  know,  as  did  Mrs.  William  Blount,  and 
the  virlfe  of  Hu  Williamson  know  that  John 
Locke  had  written  that  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual was  to  liberty  and  equality.  He  rea- 
soned in  his  second  treatise  on  civil  gov- 
ernment that  "When  any  nvimber  of  men 
have,  by  their  consent  muade  a  community, 
they  have  made  that  community  one  body 
■with  the  power  to  act  as  one  body,  by  the 
determination  of  the  majority.  They  unite 
for  the  mutual  preservation  of  their  lives, 
liberties  and  estates."  The  goal  of  maintain- 
ing the  concept  of  natural  equality,  was  the 
prime  Internal  function  of  that  society. 

The  very  basis  of  government  Is  therefore 
to  give  equality  by  Its  laws  and  rules  and 
regulations.  John  Rutledge  and  Patrick 
Henry  repeatedly  preached  that  the  women 
In  the  drawing  rooms  of  Philadelphia  heard 
from  Ben  Franklin  how  the  Greek  play- 
wrights dramatized  the  development  of  the 
Idea  of  equal  rights  to  "protect  the  lesser 
from  the  greater"  and  how  Pericles  orated  at 
Thermopylae  that  democracy's  laws  'afford 
equal  justice  to  all  In  their  private  differ- 
ences." How  Socrates  boasted  that  the  Greeks 
were  the  best  governed  people  because  "we 
see  that  the  principle  of  equity  und  equality 
had  greater  influence  than  elsewhere  in  the 
world." 

One  can  trace  the  progress  of  government 
and  indeed  civilization  through  Its  Increased 
concern  and  efforts  to  establish  equality  from 
Inequality.  Thomas  Jefferson,  2  years  before 
our  Constitution  was  adopted,  expressed  real 
concern  for  ways  to  offset  the  Inequality  that 
he  observed  all  over  this  country  in  his  fa- 
mo  vis  letter  to  Rev.  James  Madison. 

Now,  If  one  of  the  major  and  fundamental 
roles  of  government  Is  this  equalizing  one, 
then  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  equal 
rights  amendment  ■will  negnte  this  same 
equalizing  function  under  the  guise  of  broad- 
ening It.  The  equal  rights  amendment  will 
Invalidate  all  the  legislation,  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  it,  which  has  been  adopted  over 
the  last  100  years  which  were  passed  to  per- 
mit a  semblance  of  equality  which  had  been 
denied  women  down  through  the  ages. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  protection  for 
women  workers  provided  by  State  laws  and 
regulations:  (1)  minimum  wage;  (2»  over- 
time compensation;  (3)  hours  of  work,  meal 
and  rest  period;  (41  equal  pay,  (5)  industrial 
homework;  (6)  employment  before  and  after 
childbirth;  (7)  occupational  limitations;  and 
(8)  othi^r  standards,  such  as  seating  and 
washroom  facilities  and  weight-lifting  limita- 
tions. It  would  be  desirable  for  some  of  these 


laws  to  be  extended  to  men,  but  the  practical 
fact  is  that  an  equal  right?  amendment  is 
likely  to  destroy  the  law.s  altogether  rather 
than  bring  about  coverage  for  both  sexes. 
Those  State  laws  that  are  outmoded  or  dis- 
criminatory, should  be  repealed  or  amended 
and  should  be  handled  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

I  am  appalled  by  leaders  of  social  Institu- 
tions working  hand  In  glove  with  li.dustry 
leaders  who  wish  to  repeal  the  ataove- 
mentloned  laws.  I  warn  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica who  seek  equality  without  repression  to 
reject  the  old  saw  "You  can't  have  your  cake 
and  eat  It  too."  That  admonition  comes  with 
a  hollow  ring,  especially  from  those  who  en- 
joy their  having  a  housekeeper,  wife-mother, 
and  breadwinner  combined  at  their  disposal. 

The  chief  conflict  between  those  who  sup- 
port the  equal  rights  amendment  and  those 
of  us  who  oppose  It  Is  not  whether  women 
should  be  discriminated  against,  but  what 
constitutes  a  discrimination.  We,  who  want 
equal  opportunities,  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
and  equal  status  for  women,  know  that  fre- 
quently we  obtain  real  equality  through  a 
difference  in  treatment,  rather  than  Identity 
in  treatment.  We  think  that  democratic  con- 
cept is  an  Important  part  of  our  Constitution. 

We  believe  that  orderly  legislative  revision 
is  the  practical  way  to  erase  such  "specific 
bills  for  specific  Ills."  I  oppose  adoption  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  since  I  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
jeopardize  existing  labor  laws  and  standards 
that  apply  to  women;  that  it  wiaild  create 
endless  confusion  in  the  wide  field  of  la'ws 
relating  to  property,  personal  status,  and 
marriage.  This  will  adversely  alfcci  the  ■wom- 
en of  Anierica  and  their  families. 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  men  and  wom- 
en mast  be  acMeved  without  impairing  the 
social  legislation  which  promotes  true  equal- 
ity for  safeguarding  the  health,  safety,  and 
economic  welfare  of  all. 

For  an  example,  the  passage  of  an  hours 
limitation  law  for  women  provided  them 
with  a  shield  against  obligatory  overtime  to 
permit  them  to  curry  on  their  life  at  home 
as  wives  and  mothers.  While  all  overtime 
should  be  optional  for  buili  men  and  women, 
it  Is  absolutely  mandatory  that  overtime  for 
women  be  regulated  because  of  her  double 
role  In  our  society. 

At  the  time  that  State  protective  legisla- 
tion was  Initiated,  there  were  relatively  few 
women  in  tlie  labor  force,  yot  society  recog- 
nized the  need  to  protect  women  workers. 
At  present,  there  are  more  than  30  million 
women  In  the  labor  force.  Almost  60  percent 
of  them  are  married  and  living  wiili  their 
husbands.  Working  mothers  ccnstr.ute  38 
percent  cf  all  working  women.  Obviously,  the 
majority  of  women  workers  have  dl'me:^tlc 
responsibilities,  and  a  very  substantial  num- 
ber of  them,  almost  11  million  have  children 
under  the  age  of  18  years.  Even  with  the  40- 
hour  workweek,  such  women — between  their 
paid  employment  and  their  many  hours  of 
cooking,  cleaning,  shopping,  child  care  and 
other  household  duties — work  arduously  lung 
hours.  While  "the  double  Income  economy" 
has  forced  niillions  of  women  winners  for 
their  families,  it  has  not  released  them  from 
home  ai.d  In'o  the  labor  force,  millions  more 
t.-'  be  the  .sole  lt  major  breadwinners  for  their 
families,  it  has  not  released  them  from  home 
and  family  responsibilities. 

To  deprive  women  of  protective  legislation, 
for  as  long  as  1  second,  frustrates  their  basic 
constitutional  right  to  safety  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  and  denies  to  them  the 
fundamental  reason  for  their  participation 
in  a  government  of  law. 

You  must  understand  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing portion  of  women  who  work,  need  to 
work.  They  need  their  job  and  the  income 
it  produces.  Where  women  are  tmorganlzed, 
and  that  means  85  percent  or  more  of  them, 
they    depend    solely    upon    their    employer's 
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star.dhig  of  their  home  responsibilities, 
most  cases,  he  Is  a  maa  more  concerned 
:h  meeting  production  standards  than  he 
for  his  female  workers'  children's  safety 

I  well-being.  The  records  are  replete  with 
answer   posted   on    the    bulletin   board: 

nnlng  Monday,   the   new  schedule  will 

6  am.  to  4  p  m  .  Monday  through  Satur- 

— maybe  even  Sunday.  That's  how  the 

plants  in  Detroit  did  it,  when  our  hours 

was  temporarily  repealed.  The  woman  is 

;n  presented  with  the  alternative  of  "If 

i  cant'  work,  quit."  Fortunately,  for  the 

majority  of  waitresses,   maids,  klt-chen 

,    that    we   represent,   their    union 

itracts    make    all    ovenime    optional    for 

h  sexes. 

a  Michigan,  however,  only  23,000  employ- 
are  organized  and  covered  by  such  pro- 
ns  out  of  the  150,000  hospitality  workers. 
take  it  or  leave  It"  attitude  of  most 
the  employers  on  this  matter  is  notorious, 
permit  this  attitude  to  prevail,  will  ad- 
ly  affect  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
n   of   America.   This   Is  especially   true 
Ing  periods  of  recession  and  a  shrinking 
market.   With    unemployment   on   the 
se.   labor  standards  are   under  attack, 
person  who  glibly  states  that  no  one  has 
vork  overtime.  If  they  don't  want  to,  does 
understand    that    when    there    are    not 
<^ugh  jobs  to  go  around,  people  fight   to 
those  that  are  available.  Thousands  of 
1.   because  of  economic   necessity   will 
t  to  excessive  hours  without  a  law  to 
ect   them   In  order  to  obtain  or  hold   a 
Thousands   will    work   excessive    hours, 
icularly  when  -hey  see  their  employers 
ng    for    the    nullification    of    protective 
.ila*i.!n   by   urging   passage   of   the   equal 
ts  amendment.  They  accede  to  this  ex- 
Ive  overtime  or  quit  the  Job.  In  the  first 
ance,  the  children  become  the  victim?,  In 
second  Instance,  the  entire  family  suffers 
the  loss  of  that  Income  or  the  mother 
the  family  become  public  charges.  This 
tlon  will  be  adversely  affect  not  only 
women  of  America  but  the  vast  majority 

II  Americans. 
t  me  cite  a  perfect  example  of  sex  In- 

•.  Is  a  man  'Aho  works  60-72  hours  a 
confronted  with   the  same  home   and 
ily  responsibility  that,  say  the  mother  of 
e  children  working  60-72  hours  a  week 
>-jn't  talk  theory  to  me.  tell  me  the  prac- 
Don't  tell  me  the  man  should  help  his 
He  doesn't.  In  the  first  place,  men  are 
r   a^ile   to   work   overtime   than   women 
thf'  testimony  of  New  York  University's 
Erwln.  Tlchauer,  America's  foremost  blo- 
nlca!  engineer  and  the  British  Industry 
lies    bear    this    out.    Women's    accident 
leness  and  efficiency  drop  very  substan- 
y  compared  to  men  doing  the  same  Job 
e  same  plant. 

the  second  place,  who  of  the  two  Is 
tioned  to  accept,  and  Indeed  hold  re- 
.sible  to  society,  for  the  health,  care,  and 
y  of  those  children?  Let  the  kids  answer 
n?y  bob  Into  the  back  door  after  school 
a  "Ahere's  mom?"  Read  some  of  the 
bits  of  statements  and  letters  of  this 
ect  written  by  concerned  women  work- 
vhen  Michigan's  54-maxlmum-hour  law 
threatened  and  which  is  attached  to  this 
mony. 

ere  are  other  various  kinds  of  protection 

remale   workers,   provided   by   State   law 

regulation.  To  deprive  them' of  the  pro- 

on  those  laws  afford,  for  so  much  as  I 

,  I  repeat,  frustrates  their  basic  con- 

itlo-ial  right  to  "safety  and  the  pursuit 

applness"  and  denies  the  fundamental 

for  their  participation  In  a  govern- 

of  law. 

ntlemen,  I  have  said  our  Constitution 

ite  a  document.  Indeed  It  is,  but  It  was 

by  man  nearly  200  years  ago  and 

iynamics  of  our  society  makes  its  rele- 

y  to  some  aspects  of  our  society  outdated 

outmoded.  But  the  designers,  aware  of 
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that  probability,  made  changes  and  updating 
possible. 

We  saw  within  the  first  4  years.  10  amend- 
ments added  to  the  structure.  Since  that 
time,  many  more  amendments  have  been 
added  to  it.  The  most  significant  and  con- 
troversial was  the  14th  amendment.  Article 
I  of  that  amendment  as  you  know,  provides 
"nor  shall  any  State  •  •  •  deny  to  any  per- 
son— the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Now,  I'm  sure  that  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
other  Members  of  the  39th  Congress  did  not 
h.ave  aiiy  sex  m  mind  when  they  debated  the 
issue.  But  they  said  -per-son,"  they  said  "any 
person"  and  they  did  not  say  "except  fe- 
males." I  am  a  person  and  the  Federal  courts 
have  so  nUed  and  should  be  called  upon  to 
rule  again. 

That  Is  why  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women  after  a  great 
deal  of  study  rejected  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  The  Commission  report  stated 
"since  the  Commission  is  convinced  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  now  embodies  equality  of 
rights  for  men  and  women,  we  conclude  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  need  not  now  be 
sought  In  order  to  establish  that  principle." 
In  1968  President  Johnson's  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
issued  the  report  "American  Women.  1963- 
68"  and  like  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion, did  not  recommend  support  for  passage 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 

More  recently.  President  Nixon's  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  is- 
sued an  endorsement  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  President  Nixon's  Council  was 
appointed  in  August  1969.  Unlike  the  original 
Presidential  Commission  and  successive  Ad- 
visory Councils,  It  had  no  representation  of 
working  women  but  was  made  up  of  business 
and  professional  women.  The  Council  held  no 
public  hearings  and  rather  speedily  came  out 
with  an  endorsement  of  the  equal  rlKhta 
amendment  in  February  of  this  year,  'This 
endorsement  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  citizens  isllent 
or  otherwise)  as  did  the  original  President's 
Commission  of  1963,  and  succeeding  Advisory 
Councils. 

President  Kennedys  Commission  consid- 
ered the  amendnient  with  great  care  for  a 
period  of  2  years.  Its  Committee  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  held  open  hearings  on  the 
question.  I  am  aware  of  the  reasons  why  two 
different  administrations  have  two  different 
attitudes  about  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  approach — and  It  isn't  be- 
cause women  have  changed  In  the  last  2 
years,  nor  Is  it  because  the  14th  amendment 
has  lost  Its  validity.  The  reason  is  the  present 
President's  Commission  because  of  Its  un- 
presentatlve  composition,  holds  a  different 
concept  of  the  purpose  of  Government  and 
because  they  are  totally  unaware  of  what  real 
working  women  and  the  housewives  of  .Amer- 
ica really  want.  Look  at  the  membership  of 
that  Commission  for  the  answer.  The  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women  of  America 
don't  bake  the  bread  for  America,  nor  pack- 
age the  meat,  nor  clean  the  hotel  rooms,  nor 
wipe  the  noses,  nor  change  the  diapers,  nor 
man  the  production  lines,  nor  ring  up  your 
retail  purchases. 

Tliose  of  us  in  the  struggle  for  the  advance- 
ment of  woman  prefer  to  fight  for  positive 
measures  such  as  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
and  equal  employment  opportunities.  We 
fought  for  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  We 
fought  for  and  got  title  VII  to  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act.  In  Its  positive  application,  title 
VII  can  be  an  etfective  Instrument  for  over- 
coming discrimination  against  women  in  em- 
ployment and  can  contribute  substantially 
to  their  progress.  However,  some  of  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  unfortunately, 
have  invited  an  assault  upon  State  protective 
legislation,  ■without  distinguishing  between 
those  provisions  which  might  be  viewed  as 
discriminatory  and   th'-se  which  are  not,  In 


fact,  discriminatory.  The  result  of  such 
sweeping  guidelines  has  made  the  equality 
that  many  have  sought,  an  equality  of  mis- 
treatment. May  I  add  here  It  has  been  said 
that  some  women  who  work  on  assembly  lines 
could  be  promoted  to  foreman  If  It  weren't 
for  State  laws  that  limited  the  number  of 
hours.  Incidentally,  I  don't  think  that  Is  true, 
because  la  most  situations  I  know  some  attor- 
neys in  Detroit  who  have  been  handling  com- 
plaints of  women  in  the  plants  who  are  dis- 
criminated against  and  the  hours  law  Isn't 
usually  the  reason  that  is  given,  there  ts  a 
whole  gamut  of  reasons,  discriminatory,  of 
course.  Let  me  point  out  even  If  that  was  true, 
for  every  one  lady  that  could  be  promoted  to 
a  foreman,  there  are  hundreds  that  would  not 
be  promoted  to  a  foreman,  and  to  compel 
tliem  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  create  the 
opportunity  for  the  minority  raises  great 
questions  as  to  the  advisability,  too, 

la  Detroit,  six  Peun  Central  System  office 
women  were  assigned  to  Jobs  as  checkers  of 
freight  cars  at  the  Detroit  area  railroad  yards, 
after  they  complained  about  sex  discrimina- 
tion to  the  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. The  women  had  been  employed  as  clerks 
and  typists.  Climbing  In  and  out  of  boxcars 
as  railroad  checkers,  is  a  backbreaklng  job, 
but  a  company  executive  said  "They  asked 
for  equal  rights,  so  what  are  they  complain- 
ing about?" 

Eleanor  Haiinon,  51,  a  widow  with  five  chil- 
dren said.  "I  can't  afford  to  quit,  but  I  don't 
know  how  long  I  can  last  on  this  Job,  par- 
ticularly if  I  have  to  work  a  night  shift."  The 
transfer  from  the  office  pool  to  the  freight 
docks  was  within  the  scope  of  the  railroad's 
contract  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Rallwav 
Clerks. 

Since  one  of  my  primary  objections  to  t;:e 
equal  rights  amendment  is  lis  destructive 
effect  on  State  protective  legislation.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  to  review,  briefly,  the 
situation  with  regard  to  State  protective 
legislation  and  why  such  protection  is  not 
obsolete  at  all — as  is  claimed  by  some — but 
still  very  much  needed.  Add  excessive  hours 
to  the  above-mentioned  Eleanor's  liberation 
and  her  problem  Is  compounded.  The  deny- 
ing of  excessive  overtime  to  women  who  do 
not  want  it  Is  not  a  discrimination.  Since 
women  work  endless  additional  hours  per- 
forming domestic  chores — the  maximum 
number  of  hours  that  a  woman  can  be  com- 
pelled to  work.  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter  of 
protective  legislation.  The  lack  of  child-care 
centers  makes  It  even  more  so.  The  com- 
munes that  some  feminists  speak  of  are.  as 
yet,  nonexistent. 

Fifty  years  of  communism  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia have  torn  down  almost  all  of  the  "men 
only"  signs  that  limit  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  most  other  nations  of 
the  world.  In  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  able-bodied  women  hold  jobs 
A  vast  number  of  them  are  doing  work  many 
men  shun. 

They  dig  ditches,  drive  trucks,  herd  cat- 
tle, lay  bricks  and  shovel  cement.  They  also 
perform  surgery,  command  ships  and  air- 
lines, manage  factories,  build  bridges  and 
rode  a  rocket  Into  space.  Medicine,  a  male 
stronghold  In  most  countries,  is  a  woman's 
world  in  the  U.S.S.R.  More  than  80  percent 
of  all  medical  doctors  are  women,  and  the 
percentage  grows  higher  each  year.  Women 
dominate  the  traditionally  female  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  but  they  also  have  a  strong- 
hold In  engineering.  Some  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  impressive  factories  have  fe- 
males in  positions  ranging  from  blast  furnace 
stoker  to  manager. 

Thovigh  there  Is  not  a  single  woman  pilot 
in  America's  vast  fleet  of  commercial  air- 
craft, women  do  the  Job  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  do  it  well.  An  all-female  flight  crew 
commanded  by  Capt.  Lyubov  Ullonova  re- 
cently set  three  airline  world  records — for 
distance,  speed,  and  altitude.  Russia's  most 
famous  working  woman  is  Valentlna  Teresh- 
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kova,  the  attractive  cosmonaut  who  became 
the  world's  first  spacewoman  In  a  Soviet 
space  spectacular  of  1963.  Yet,  In  "liberat- 
ing "  women  from  sexual  discrimination  In 
Jobs,  the  Soviets  have  not  liberated  them 
from  the  age-old  duties  of  wife,  mother,  and 
keeper  of  hearth  and  home.  The  result  is  a 
society  of  hard-working  women  who  toil  end- 
lessly, cooking,  washing,  and  standing  In 
Russia's  inevitable  lines  In  addition  to  put- 
ting Ui  a  40-hour  work  week  at  outside  Jobs. 
The  Russian  woman  likes  the  Job  market 
the  way  It  Is,  but  she  would  like  to  see  the 
liberation  of  her  sex  extended  Into  the  home 
as  well,  I  believe  that  should  would  not  mind 
brlngiiag  home  the  bacon  so  much  if  she 
did  not  also  have  to  cook  It,  I  feel  that  Amer- 
ican women  share  this  view. 

Large  numbers  of  America's  women  work- 
ers are  employed  In  traditionally  low-paying 
occupations  and  low-wage  Industries.  Only 
12  percent  of  women  workers  are  covered  by 
collective  bargaining  contracts.  Average  full- 
time  women  workers  had  a  median  income, 
scarcely  above  the  poverty  level  In  1968,  yet 
were  heads  of  families,  widowed  or  divorced. 

What  of  this  one-parent  household?  It  Is 
most  difficult  for  widows  or  divorcees  to  re- 
marry-. This  is  not  the  case  with  men.  When 
the  man  Is  left  a  widower  with  young  chil- 
dren to  care  for.  he  usually  remarries  to  get 
a  mother  for  his  children.  Getting  a  father 
for  a  widow  or  divorcee's  children  Is  a  solu- 
tion not  as  readily  available  to  women. 

There  are  over  5  million  more  women  than 
men  In  this  country.  The  growth  of  the  fe- 
male population  Is  exceeding  that  of  the  male 
by  about  100.000  a  year.  The  number  of  di- 
vorced women  who  do  not  marry  Is  more  than 
30  percent  larger  than  that  of  men  In  the 
same  situation.  Rarer,  Indeed,  Is  the  man 
who  agrees  to  become  the  married  ward  of  a 
bulltln  family.  What  is  more,  we  are  now 
living  In  a  three-generation  society.  In  many 
households,  the  working  wife  Is  the  mother 
and  daughter  as  well,  caring  for  aged  parents 
as  well  as  growing  children. 

Do  we  disregard  protective  legislation  for 
women,  if  we  are  unable  to  get  such  legisla- 
tion for  men?  The  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  would  do  this,  and  It  Is  wTong. 

Ironically,  many  of  the  business  and  pro- 
leaslotial  women,  most  vocal  In  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  hour  limitations,  would  not 
be  affected  at  all,  since  many  of  the  States 
u-lth  hour  limitations  already  exempt  them 
from  these  reertrlotlona.  I  must  remind  those 
who  are  Influenced  by  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  does  not  require  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  nor  does  It  require  promotion 
of  women  to  better  or  decisionmaking  Jobs. 
It  does  not  elect  more  women  to  pubUc  of- 
fice. It  does  not  convince  men  to  help  with 
the  housework. 

The  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  would  do  well  to  legislate  for 
their  own  Incliislon  Into  the  equal  pay  for 
equal  -work  provision  of  our  law  rather  than 
seek  repeal  of  protective  legislation  for  others 
as  they  do  In  a  booklet  published  by  them 
entitled.  "How  to  Repeal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion." Their  booket  states  "The  days  of 
Bweatshops  and  Intolerable  working  condi- 
tions, In  which  exploitation  of  women  work- 
ers was  rampant,  are  largely  passed.  The  no- 
tion that  women  are  frail  and  require  special 
protection  is  obsolete." 

The  days  of  exploitation  are  not  over  for 
thousands  of  women  workers,  among  them 
the  domestics  who  work  In  the  homes  of 
many  of  the  buslress  and  professional 
women.  They  were  not  over  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Michigan  women  who  worked  'with- 
out the  protection  of  the  State's  hour  limit 
laws  during  a  3-month  period  In  1967  and 
the  beginning  of  1968. 

Let  me  review  what  occurred  In  Michigan 
for  you.  In  the  1967  session,  the  Michigan 
Legislature  passed  senate  bill  199  which  re- 
pealed section  9  of  act  286,  the  10-hour  day. 


54  hours  per  week  hours  law  for  women. 
The  same  session  of  the  legislature  passed 
senate  bill  225  establishing  an  occupational 
safety  standards  commission  which  was 
mandated  to  establish  codes  and  occupa- 
tional standards  for  the  protection  of  "life, 
health  and  safety  of  employees"  In  all  areas 
covered  by  act  285 — proper  ventilation,  toilet 
faciU'^les,  adequate  wash  and  dressing  rooms, 
seats  for  females,  safety  devices,  hours  laws, 
anl  so  forth — senate  bill  225  further  pro- 
vided that  "act  285  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect"  until  new  standards  are  pro- 
mulgated. In  March  1968,  Michigan's  attorney 
general.  Frank  Kelley,  resolved  the  conflict. 
by  ruling  that  senate  bill  225  went  Into  ef- 
fect prior  to  the  repealer — senate  bill  199 — 
and  therefore,  the  hours  limitation  law  must 
remain  in  "full  force  and  effect"  until  the 
new  commission,  conducted  hearings  and 
promulgated  rules. 

Legislators  from  both  houses  confessed 
complete  ignorance  ns  ■'•o  why  conflicting  bills 
were  passed.  They  assumed  "women"  wanted 
overtime.  The  secrecy  with  whicli  this  legis- 
lation passed — no  hearings,  no  floor  discus- 
sion— leaves  no  doubt,  somebody  knew  the 
full  repercussions  of  the  repe.iler.  The 
YWCA.  the  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  most  major 
women's  groups  and  unions  cheered  the  at- 
torney general's  decision  to  reinstate  the  54- 
hour  maximum  workweek  for  women.  ( See 
exhibit  of  organizations,) 

When  the  attorney  general  reinstated  the 
54-hour  law,  the  Women's  Department  of  the 
UAW  dropped  all  pretense  of  wanting  pro- 
tective hours  legislation  for  both  men  and 
women  and  blatantly  offered  to  join  the  em- 
ployers of  Michigan  in  upsetting  the  attor- 
ney general's  opinion.  They  did  this  In  letters 
to  the  employer  of  UAW  members  signed  by 
the  Legal  Department  of  the  UAW  ( exhibit  i. 
This  came  as  a  complete  shock  to  me  since 
I  am  an  admirer  of  that  union. 

The  point  at  Issue  is  the  closing  paragr.ipii 
of  the  letter  which  discusses  the  attorney 
general's  opinion  and  reads: 

"It  is  for  the  foregoing  reasons  that  we 
presently  take  the  position  that  both  the  law 
of  Michigan  and  the  present  agreement  t>e- 
tween  us  and  the  company  precludes  the 
company  from  denying  women  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  more  than  54  hours  a  week  or 
more  than  10  hours  per  d.iy.  You  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
Attorney  General  to  reconsider  his  opinion. 
We  stand  ready  to  give  you  whatever  assist- 
ance we  can  In  that  endeavor." 

The  occupational  safety  standards  com- 
mission after  holding  hearings  issued  a  regu- 
lation again,  repealing  the  hours  limitation 
laws  for  women.  Then  the  women  of  Michigan 
really  became  incensed,  swung  into  action 
and  formed  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  Against 
Repeal  of  Protective  Legislation.  (See  ex- 
hibit.) An  outpouring  of  support  came  from 
all  major  women's  organizations,  church 
groups  and  labor  unions,  including  many 
UAW  local  unions.  Thousands  of  women 
signed  petitions  urging  the  reinstituting  of 
the  hours  law  and  supported  litigation 
started  to  request  the  court  to  restrain  the 
occupational  safety  standards  commission 
from  repealing  the  hours  law. 

The  litigation  was  started  by  Stephanie 
Prociuk,  an  employee  of  the  Dodge  Motor 
Co,,  Hamtramck  Division.  She  was  not  only 
a  member  of  the  UAW  but  a  shop  steward 
and  local  commltteewoman,  as  well.  She 
had  33  years  seniority,  was  single  and  tlsc 
sole  support  of,  and  nurse  to.  an  81 -year-old 
invalid  father.  She  claimed  in  her  suit  that 
if  the  law  remained  repealed,  Dodge  would 
force  her  to  work  more  than  the  54-hour 
limit  whenever  they  found  It  profitable  to 
do  so;  that  forced,  and  Involuntary  overtime 
would  do  "Irreparable  damage"  to  her  and 
200,000  other  women  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee Against  the  Repeal  of  Protective  Legis- 
lation  represented.   Her   testimony    revealed 


that  Dodge  did  just  that  while  the  law  was 
tiiought  to  be  inapplicable  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter  of  1967-68  During  that  period, 
she  testified  she  was  called  tipon  to  work 
69  hours  a  week,  6  days  at  10  hours.  On  Sun- 
day the  company  relented  and  had  her  work 
only  9  hours.  She  testified  that  women 
dropped  over  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
and  had  to  be  removed  by  stretcher  This, 
gentlemen,  took  place  in  1968— not  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  She  testified  That  forced 
overtime  kept  her  from  properly  caring  lor 
her  father,  causing  her  undue  worry  and  con- 
cern. She  said  she  could  not  afford  either  a 
nurse  or  housekeeper,  did  her  own  house- 
work. Including  her  laundry.  She  said  her 
union  proved  powerless  to  do  anytliing  about 
it  and  that  the  women's  department  of  tlie 
union  actually  opposed  any  law  "favoring 
women  only." 

Miss  Prociuk  was  followed  on  the  stand 
by  a  Chrysler  employee  who  corroborated  her 
testimony  as  to  the  hotirs  worked  Slie  -Aa.- 
a  widow  with  two  daughters.  7  and  II,  and 
a  son,  9.  She  did  all  her  own  housework  and 
had  been  <  n  ADC  prior  to  working  at  Chrys- 
ler's. When  Chrysler  was  free  to  lengthen 
hours,  they  forced  her  to  work  63. hours  a 
week.  Slie  had  no  car,  took  two  buses  to  get 
to  work  and  said  3  weeks  on  this  schedule 
caused  her  to  become  "sick  in  mind  and 
body."  She  testified  that  if  the  hours  law 
was  repealed,  she  would  "liave  to  quit  work 
and  go  back  on  ADC.  Life  Is  not  worth  living 
when  you  work  like  that,"  she  added.  That 
is,  gentlemen,  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
anythir.g  tliat  permits  the  continuance  of 
that  imposition  adversely  affects  the  women 
of  America  and  interferes  with  her  right  to 
safety  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Another  witness  with  20  years'  seniority 
in  an  auto  factory  testified  that  her  husband 
was  totally  disabled,  that  she  was  the  sole 
support  for  the  family  which  also  Included 
an  early  teenage  son.  Her  responsibilities  at 
home  took  4  hours  a  day  and  all  Saturdav 
and  Sunday.  Even  though  she  got  over  S-S 
per  hour  for  overtime.  "It  wasn't  worth  It," 
she  said.  "It's  like  being  on  a  merry-go-round 
In  a  nightmare — you  don't  know  where  you 
are  or  what  time  it  is." 

Another  witness,  sole  support  of  a  disabled 
brother  and  a  67-year-olG  sister,  said:  "When 
the  company  could,  they  worked  us  10  hours 
a  day,  6  days  a  week,  and  9  hours  on  Sunday," 
A  witness  employed  at  a  meatpacking  com- 
pany, reported  that  when  the  hours  limita- 
tion law  was  lifted  "My  boss  ordered  us  to 
work  10  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  "  She 
F>olnted  out  that  these  hours  "were  worked 
in  a  refrigerated  room  when  the  temperature 
ranged  from  32  to  40  degrees  liecause  It  was 
meat  we  wrapped." 

.After  hearing  2  days  of  testimony.  Circuit 
Court  Judge  George  T  Martin,  ruled  that  the 
State  occupational  safety  standards  commis- 
sion did  not  have  the  authority  to  repeal  the 
State  which  restricts  the  number  of  hours  a 
woman  could  work  and  issued  an  injunction 
restraining  them  from  doing  so.  Judge  Mar- 
tin, in  his  opinion,  stated — ■ 

"It  has  long  l)een  evident  that  working- 
women  need  protection  against  exploitation 
and  hazLUd,  It  is  evident  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  have  no  limitations  whatever 
on  women's  hours  of  work,  albeit  some  wom- 
en could  cope.  The  testimony  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  workingwomen  feel  that  if  they 
could  not  cope  with  additional  overtime 
hours,  they  would  be  forced  to  either  quit  or 
else  be  fired  and  thereby  suffer  dire  personal 
economic  consequences." 

The  women  of  Michigan  with  an  enormotis 
sigh  of  relief  said,  "Hear  Hear  "  They  had 
but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
victory  for  in  the  latter  part  of  December 
1969,  Attorney  General  Frank  Kelley,  struck 
down  the  statute  prohibiting  women  from 
working  more  than  54  hours  a  week  or  10 
hours  a  day  for  employees  of  employers  of 
25  or  more  persons    The  attorney  general's 
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on  was  based  on  his  Interpretation  of 
Equal   Employment   Opportunity  Com- 
'-n's  guidelines  lor  administering  title 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  conflict  is  readily  apparent"  Attor- 
General  Kelley  said.  "The  Federal  statute 
—^es  a  prohibition  against  any  employ- 
practice  which  discriminates  against 
yees    with    respect    to    compensation. 
.  conditions,  and  privileges — now  we  are 
g  it  a  privilege  of  overtime — of  employ- 
because  of  their  sex.  but  under  current 
,sgan  law,  an  employer  must  not  permit 
w  Dtnan  to  work  longer  than  10  hours  a  day 
>4  hours  a  week.  Since  Michigan  has  no 
limiting   the   number  of  hours  a   man 
■work,    a    woman    is   denied    the    same 
now  working  over  10  hours  a  day  Is 
glit — of   overtime   compensation    as   her 
s  counterpart  in  direct  violation  of  the 
ral  act,"   he   said.   And   all   this  in   the 
of    equality.    Since    when    Is    being 
ed  to  work  over  10  hours  a  day  a  prlv- 
Those     who     have     testified     before 
subcommittee  on   this  matter  and  said 
if   the  equal   rights  amendment   were 
women's  protective  laws  would  "auto- 
cally  be  extended  to  men."  please  take 
.  The  attorney  general  of  Michigan  who 
Witness'  union  supports  for  reelection 
't  extend  the  54-hour  maximum  law  to 
No.  sir.  He  invalidated  it  for  women  as 
y  generals  in  other  States  are  doing, 
running  a  household  and  raising  three 
'ren     working    under    that     condition, 
emen.  It  may  be  fine  for  lady  lawyers 
it  may  be  fine  for  me,  I  haven't  got  the 
jnsibillties.  but  it  isn't  fine  for  the  wom- 
rho  is  working  in  a  laundry,  in  a  hotel. 
restaurant,  in  a  convalescent  home,  and 
le  assembly  lines,  if  you  please 
I  sooner  did  the  attorney  general  issue 
opinion,    than    the    merry-go-round    of 
-ive     overtime     started     anew,     slowed 
hat  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  in 
resslon  since  January  1970.  In  spite  of 
an    administrative    bulletin    i  Bulletin 
was  Issued  by  the  director  of  personnel 
he  Dodge  Motor  Co.   announcing   that 
ive  immediatelv,  there  -^-iU  be  no  re- 
;ion    on    hours    worked."    (See    exhibit 
Trim  Unit  Notes.") 
Impact   on   the   number  of   hours   a 
n  can  be  worked,  resulting  from  the  at- 
y  general's  order,  would  be  catastrophic 
It  not  for  our  being  In  a  period  of  busl- 
recesslcn,  but  with  or  without  a  reces- 
the  impact  of  the  passage  of  the  equal 
■    amendment   will   reach   into   endless 
of  working  conditions. 
PS   that   treat   women   differently   than 
are  not  necessarily  "discriminatory"  or 
r.  Conversely,  laws  that  arbitrarily  call 
SI  meness  of  treatment  can  be  grossly  un- 
ejrtravagant    and    self-defeating.    An- 
such  example   is   the   guideline   being 
by   the   Equal   Employment   Oppor- 
Commisslon  dealing  with  the  health, 
and   pension   program   for   workers. 
a  trustee  of  the  Detroit  Hotel  and 
Burant  Employees   Insurance  and   Pen- 
Fund,    a    multiemployer.    Jointly    ad- 
tered  fund  of  around  300  contributing 
cyers  covering  20,000  employees.   I  am 
led  with  the  Impact  of  the  Equal  Em- 
nt  Opportunity  Commission's  gulde- 
n  this  field. 

ighllght  of  the  guldellne.i  established 
Equal  Employmenc  Op^rirtunltv  Com- 
whlch   will   affect   the  pension   and 
•e    field    Is    an    employer    prohibition 
t  distinction  based  on  =;ex  In  employ- 
opportunities,  wages,  hours,   or  other 
'.ons   of  employment.    Under   this,    an 
'er  will  not  have  violated  the  gulde- 
f  his  contributions  for  Insurance,  pen- 
welfare  programs,   and  similar  fringe 
s  are  the  same  for  men  or  women  or 
resulting  benefits  are  equal.  Oentle- 
;h!s  is  an  impossibllltv,  as  I  vrtll  sub- 
ly  show. 
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The  guideline  further  provides  that  an  em- 
ployer must  not  specify  any  differences  for 
male  and  female  employees  on  the  basis  of 
sex  in  either  mandatory  or  optional  retire- 
ment age.  WUl  the  likely  result  of  this  be  to 
raise  the  normal  retirement  age  for  women 
or  to  lower  the  normal  retirement  age  for 
men?  This  question  must  be  answered,  for 
according  to  Adam  Hess,  secretary,  group 
division,  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co..  the  cost 
of  providing  a  pension  for  a  woman  aged  60 
may  be  almost  50  percent  greater  than  the 
cost  of  the  same  dollar  amount  of  pension 
for  a  male  at  age  65. 

Are  Insurance  companies  discriminating 
against  women'  Of  cour-e  not,  but  they  do 
recognize  physical  and  biological  differences 
among  the  persons  covered.  Insurance  com- 
panies' premise  ot  ratemaking  mav  not  be 
egalitarian:  rates  are  ba^^.ed  on  cost  and  util- 
ization. It  Is  an  established  insurance  fact 
that  certain  benefits  are  used  to  a  higher  de- 
gree by  females  than  males  becaiise  of  bio- 
logical differences. 

A  study  of  the  fund  that  I  represent  made 
several  years  ago,  and  reaulting  incidentally 
in  doubling  our  premium  rate,  showed  that 
In  the  previous  year,  the  uuhzation  rate  of 
the  Stouffer  Restaurant  emplovees  of  hos- 
pitalization benefius,  was  118  percent  of  pre- 
mium. The  employees  were  all  voung  and 
female;  their  hospitalization  was  for  preg- 
nancies and  hlstorectomles.  We  had  no  In- 
cidence of  pregnancies  among  our  male 
m.embers.  So.  in  effect,  our  manv  male  partlc- 
pants  ill  the  fund  are  contributing  to  the 
high  cost  of  female  benefits.  Is  this  fair''  Is 
it  a  discrimination  or  Just  a  fact  of  life?  Can 
this  be  changed  or  eq'.iali:-ed^ 

Pension  costs  are  aLso  higher  for  women 
because  benefits  to  females  are  paid  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  since  women  live 
longer  tban  men.  Is  this  an  inequality  or  a 
Tact  of  life?  Adjusting  upward  the  "retire- 
ment a^er,  of  -.v/nien  under  existing  plans  to 
achieve  equality  may  not  be  a  step  eagerly 
greeted  by  women  who  have  been  savoring 
their  mmiinent  retlremc-nt.  A  high  price  to 
pay  f  r  alleged  equ-.lity 

The  Equf.l  Opportunity  Commission  has 
tentatively  Indicated  that  in  some  instances 
a  plan  providing  a  widow's  benefit,  as  con- 
trasted to  a  spouse's  benefit,  might  be  found 
to  violate  title  VII.  Since,  normallv,  a  wife 
is  dependent  en  her  husband's  pension,  a 
husband  u.sually  not  dependent  on  his  wife's 
pension,  many  trustees  of  funds  reasonably 
believe  that  providing  death  benefits  under 
a  retirement  plan  to  husbands  of  deceased 
employees,  especially  if  thev  have  their  own 
source  of  incom?.  is  an  unnc-ces.sarv  diver- 
sion of  moneys  that  could  be  used'  to  im- 
prove benefits  for  employees  hvlng  in  retire- 
ment. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  told  that  our  social 
security  laws  discriminate  against  women  by 
allowing  a  widow's  benefit  in  a  different 
manner  than  a  spouse  s  benefit— since  w^ni- 
en  are  the  greatest  recipients  of  medicare 
because  of  their  longevity,  perhaps  the  differ- 
ence of  survivors  benefits  is  justified.  No  leg- 
islative act.  gentlemen,  will  change  the  basic 
fact  that  physical  and  biological  differences 
between  men  and  women  exist  and  affect  all 
a.ipect^  of  our  life.  The  di.^erences  cannot 
be  assimilated,  altered,  or  Ignored.  The  male 
participants  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
employees  insurance  fund  have  had  their 
"equality  of  rights  under  the  law  denied 
and  abridged"  by  the  insurance  carrier  of 
our  fund.  Our  male  member  is  receiving  less 
benefit  for  the  same  contribution  paid  by 
the  employer  on  his  behalf  than  he  would 
receive  had  the  number  of  female.s  covered 
by  that  fund  been  ]es.= 

Any  fringe  benefit  given  by  an  emplover  Is. 
in  effect,  unpaid  wages.  Such  employer'labor 
cost  can  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  wages 
or  fringe  benefit.s.  If  the  benefit  must  be  the 
same  for  both  men  and  women  and  the  con- 
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trlbutlon  the  same  (though  the  rate  be- 
comes higher  because  of  female  exposure) 
then  a  larger  unpaid  wage  to  the  male  en- 
sues. Yet.  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tumty  Commission  says  contributions  bene- 
fits,  and  wages  must  be  the  same.  It  can't 
be  done. 

Insurance  companies  will  always  consider 
human  varlablee  such  as  age,  sex,  physical 
differences  in  making  natural  assumptions 
No  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Conatltu- 
tutlon  will  alter  the  fact  that  unless  physical 
limitations  and  differences  are  considered 
then  persons  do  not  start  out  equal— and  if 
they  do  not  start  out  equal,  equality  is  a 
myth,  unless  those  differences  are  recoe- 
nlzed  and  safeguarded. 

These  guidelines  may  be  unreasonable 
they  have  not  been  tested  In  the  courts' 
WhUe  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  may  deal  a  blow  to  certain  types 
of  legislation,  they  cannot  destroy  or  repeal 
laws.  The  equal  rights  amendment,  however 
permits  no  negotiation  or  compromise  no 
matter  what  the  circumstance. 

The  wording  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment may  be  simple,  but  Its  Implications  are 
enormous.  Because  of  Its  enormity,  a  hysteria 
has  been  engendered.  But  hysteria  is  no 
Justification  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
You  don't  satiate  the  appetite  ft  some  zealots 
by  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  82  million  American  women,  their 
famUles,  their  children,  their  personal  safety 
and  well-being.  That's  what  will  happen  If 
the  so-called  Equal  Rights  Act  becomes  our 
26th  amendment.  That  fact  too  makes  It  easy 
to  show  how  the  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  adversely  affect  the  women 
of  America,  the  vast  majority  of  them 
thereby  depriving  them  of  their  right  of 
safety  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  de- 
nies to  her  the  fundamental  reason  for  her 
participation  In  a  government  of  law. 

Fifty-three  years  ago.  a  similar  hvsterla 
prevailed  In  this  country.  It  too,  was  Initi- 
ated by  those  who  would  impose  their  beliefs 
on  all  others.  It  was  dramatized  by  Carrie 
Nation  and  the  'Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  'With  hatchets  In  hand  thev 
descended  upon  thU  Nation  while  her  fight- 
ing men  were  in  Europe.  We  ended  with 
the  Infamous  Volstead  Act,  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Can  we  ever  forget  our  follv''  It 
took  14  years  to  recall  that  mistake.  Home- 
brew.  Rang  wars,  corruption,  and  the  loes  of 
bi  ons  of  dollars  In  lost  tax  revenue  plus 
millions  spent  In  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  law  enforcement,  plus  the  Jobs  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  workers  were  lost. 

But  we  suffered  a  far  greater  loss  in  our 
general  disregard  and  disrespect  of  the  law 
amonfT  all  .segments  of  our  population.  Clear- 
ly. America  had  been  stampeded  Into  an  ill- 
considered,  Ill-advised  action.  When  we  woke 
'jp.  we  rectified  It.  Lest  we  forget,  the  18th 
amendment  was  the  only  amendment  that 
had  to  be  repealed.  If  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment becomes  the  26th  amendment,  I  predict 
It  will  meet  the  same  fate.  Recourse  to  law 
Is  but  a  small  part  of  the  struggle  for 
equality.  The  tragedy  of  prohibition  proved 
that  amending  cur  Constitution  didn't 
chP.npe  our  habits,  or  our  thirsts,  or  the 
people  governed  by  Its  provisions. 

Many  of  today's  feminists  oppose  and 
resent  protective  legislation  for  women  since 
they  postulate  that  such  legislation  treats 
them  as  children  whose  lives  have  to  be 
regulated  by  other  adults.  Yet  the  women's 
liberation  groups  wish  to  regulate  the  lives  of 
other  w'.men  and  treat  them  as  children  tell- 
ing them  that  the  Job  of  wife  and  mother  Is 
unful filling  and  unsatisfying.  Should  the 
woman,  so  being  lectured,  disagree,  she  Is 
immediately  charged  with  having  been  braln- 
v.a.shed 

Feminists,  assuredly,  do  not  represent  the 
majority   of    women    and    do    not    correctly 
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relate  their  needs  and  feelings.  For  the  most 
part,  women  who  Join  "liberation  groups" 
are  white,  middle  class,  and  college  oriented. 
The  most  active  of  these  women,  who  do  the 
work  of  the  organizations,  are  those  with  no 
or  grown  children.  Working  women,  like  the 
mothers  of  young  children,  are  too  busy  to  be 
liberated. 

The  National  Organization  of  Women 
(NOW)  one  of  the  most  vocal  supporters 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment,  claim  to 
have  about  3.000  members.  They  speak  of 
the  discontent  of  wives  and  mothers.  They 
speak  for  a  small  minority  when  they  urge 
passage  of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
They  do  not  speak  for  Mary  Dennlson  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  who  Is 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  women's  liberation 
movement  is  a  luxury  that  only  bored  white 
woman  can  afford,"  They  do  not  speak  for 
the  divorced,  separated,  or  abandoned  moth- 
er when  they  urge  passage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  which  will  weaken  the 
husband  and  father  obligation  for  child 
support.  Divorced,  separated,  and  deserted 
wives  struggling  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children  may  find  their  claims  to  sup- 
port even  harder  to  enforce  than  they  are 
right  now. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  could  cre- 
ate nev;  obligations  for  women  to  support 
their  husbands  and  children.  Wives  and 
mothers  who  are  not  In  the  labor  force  (and 
they  are  a  substantial  majority)  may  find 
they  can  no  longer  choose  to  stay  out  of 
the  labor  force.  Under  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  they  might  become  obligated 
for  furnishing  half  the  family  support.  The 
right  of  choice  for  thcsa  women  should  be 
pixuected.  For  many  Am.erlcan  women,  par- 
ticularly for  these  In  the  lower  brackets,  los- 
ing that  choice  Is  a  heavy  and  undemocrat- 
ic price  to  pay  for  an  Illogical  theory  of 
equahty.  I  know  I  for  one  and  the  Michigan 
Women's  Commission  who  are  opposed  to 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  and  I  speak 
for  myself  now,  resent  receiving  a  letter  from 
one  representative  of  Government  asking 
me  how  to  write  to  my  other  representatives 
of  Government  to  vote  on  this  issue,  par- 
ticularly when  the  franking  privilege  was 
used  for  that  purpose.  And  I  have  here  a 
letter  with  a  franking  privilege  on  It  that 
was  .sent  to  me.  I  assume  It  says,  a  member 
of  th.e  Michigan  Commission  on  Status  of 
Women,  although  It  is  now  called  the  Michi- 
gan Women's  Commission  and  It  says: 

"The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  as  you 
know,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
August  10th.  The  overwhelming  vote  of  350 
to  15  represented  a  tremendous  victory  for 
all  Americans.  It  doesn't  tell  these  women 
wiiat  Is  in  the  bill.  Just  a  little  bit  of  ho, 
hi,  and  hip  hip  hurrah.  Tlie  battle  is  not 
yet  won.  We  must  assure  success  In  the 
Senate.  Any  help  you  can  extend  by  con- 
tacting the  Senators  from  your  state  urging 
early  consideration  and  support  of  my  res- 
olution. House  Joint  Resolution  264,  with- 
out any  amendment  would  be  gratefully 
appreciated.— Martha    W.    Griffiths." 

I  am  a  taxpayer  and  I  resent  having  my 
taxpayer's  money  used  for  that  type  of  litera- 
ture. 

Women's  Liberation  Is  the  most  misused 
and  abused  phrase  in  the  English  language. 
To  some,  the  word  means — liberation  from 
marriage — liberation  from  housework — lib- 
eration from  bearing  and  rearing  children- 
liberation  from  all  forms  of  social  responsibil- 
ity— copping  out.  To  others,  not  so. 

I  believe  women  should  be  a  part  of  a  so- 
cial movement  dedicated  to  reforming  our 
social  structure  to  permit  true  equality  be- 
tween the  sexes.  It  should  accomplish  for  all 
women,  young  and  old,  married  and  single, 
housewives  and  breadwinners,  mothers  and 
the  childless,  wives  and  widows;  their  goals 
and  aspirations.  It  should  improve  their  life, 
gain  recognition  for  their  double  role  In  so- 
ciety and  the  recognition  of  that  responsibil- 


ity. It  should  broaden  the  fruits  of  science  to 
lessen  the  drudgery  of  our  housework  and 
to  making  clothing  functional,  yet  eiihanc- 
Ing.  It  should  bring  peace  to  the  world  and 
bring  our  teenagers  home,  going  to  colleges 
or  learning  a  trade  rather  than  working  to- 
ward expanding  the  draft  by  including  wom- 
en to  kill  and  destroy.  It  should  fight  to 
maintain  the  right  to  stay  home  as  a  house- 
wife and  mother.  If  circumstances  permit, 
and  that  be  the  preference  of  the  Individual 
woman.  It  should  fight  to  have  an  economy 
that  is  free  from  hunger  and  privation  that 
affords  freedom  from  want  and  need  In  a  so- 
ciety that  promises  every  man  and  woman 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  That's  the  kind  of 
liberation  I'm  Interested  In. 

Let's  get  over  this  notion  that  all  women 
want  the  equal  rights  amendment.  They 
don't.  And  when  It  is  explained  to  them,  the 
majority  of  them  don't  and  they  will  rue  the 
day  that  it  is  passed  if  it  Is  ever  passed. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  me.  I  am  sure, 
for  there  is  no  more  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  womtn  than  among  men.  The  plight 
of  the  black  woman  forced  to  leave  her 
children  untended  as  she  goes  off  to  clean 
the  home  of  the  rich  woman  is  unbridgeable. 
Both  may  be  wives  and  mothers,  both  are 
women,  but  they  have  little  In  common  to 
cause  them  lo  ije  of  one  opinion. 

We  live  m  a  world  of  socially  prescribed 
differences,  of  fashion  prejudices,  of  customs 
relating  to  masculinity  and  femininity.  To 
achieve  equality,  we  must  start  equal  by 
recognizing  physical  and  biological  differ- 
ences. We  are  different,  luid  remember,  dif- 
ferent does  not  mean  derlcient, 

I  heard  testimony  before  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee  which  favored  p.^.^sage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  One  witness  argued 
that  although  the  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  would  obviously  create  many 
hardships  for  women,  the  long-term  benefits 
would  outweigh  the  short-term  losses.  I 
wondered  about  the  cogency  of  such  a  posi- 
tion. I  reread  the  testimony.  Then  I  began  to 
think  about  the  basic  contention  advanced. 
I  thought  about  the  philosophical  footings 
to  such  a  position.  I  reject  such  an  argu- 
ment for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  That  kind  of  reasoning  gives  cogency  to 
the  specious  male  admonition  "You  can't 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too."  But,  we  are 
not  talking  about  anything  as  transitory  as 
cake  or  some  object  which  deteriorates  upon 
usage.  That  philosophy  assumes  that  rights 
don't  grow,  that  there  Is  no  place  for  or- 
derly advancement  and  expansions  of  a  right. 
That  philosophy  presupposes  no  orderly  pro- 
gression for  the  rights  of  man,  the  opposite 
has  been  the  case.  JPorcing  a  working  mother, 
the  sole  suppwrt  of  her  family,  out  of  work 
and  onto  ADC,  because  she  will  not  neglect 
her  children  by  working  excessive  overtime, 
does  not  make  sense  either  for  her  or  the 
taxpayer.  P»artlcularly  since  the  equal  rights 
amendment  may  take  10  years  to  adjudicate 
as  Congresswoman  Griffiths,  herself,  consid- 
ers a  likely  possibility.  (As  quoted  In  the 
Detroit  News.)  This  Is  not  like  giving  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote — for  no  one  suffers 
In  extending  democracy.  The  adoprtlon  of 
the  equal  rights  .-unendment  will  not  extend 
democracy  and  will  create  suffering. 

2.  That  kind  of  re.\sonlng  puts  forth  the 
idea — two  birds  in  the  bush  Is  worth  one 
bird  in  the  hand— though  we  know  those 
two  birds,  one's  a  vtilture  and  the  other  a 
pterodactyl.  That  lack  of  reasoning  Is  like 
saying  that  a  mother  of  four  children,  who 
has  difficulty  collecting  her  child  support 
p.ayment  from  her  divorced  husband,  will  be 
happy  to  have  his  financial  responsibility 
divided  equally  with  hers.  All  that  kind  of 
Immediate  so-called  equality  to  be  theoreti- 
cally on  the  same  level  as  her  husband  and 
hope  that  some  fine  day  she  will  be  able  to 
work  unlimited  overtime. 

3.  That  type  of  philosophy  advanced  by  the 
business  and  professional   women  can  best 


be  characterized  by  the  expression,  let's  you 

and  him  fight  or  better  still,  as  workingwom- 
en,  stand  in  the  downpour  to  say  every  cloud 
has  a  silver  lining.  That's  what  Noah  heard. 

No  gentlemen,  women  receive  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing  from  the  equal  rights 
amendment  except  a  vague  male  guilt  free- 
ing generality  alxiut  "pie  in  the  sliy,  bye  and 
bye"— what  we  lose  may  not  be  all  we  hope 
to  get,  but  it's  the  fruit  of  our  100  years 
effort  and  we  have  it  now  today,  we  need  it 
now  today,  and  we  don't  propo&e  giving  it 
up  today  or  ui  the  immediate  or  e%'€n  distant 
future. 

I  have  attempted  to  convey  to  you  my  op- 
position to  the  equal  rights  amendment  as 
a  citizen,  woman,  widow,  mother,  worker 
and  union  official  representing  thousands  of 
women  (and  men).  I  have  tried  to  prove 
that  women  (and  men,  ai  weU)  will  suffer 
adversely,  socially,  politically  and  economi- 
cally. 1  have  endeavored  to  prove  to  you  that 
the  action  before  you  is  based  upon  an  un- 
democratic concept  contrary  X-a  the  philoso- 
phy embodied  In  our  Constitution. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 61.  The  legislative  pn:ccss  of  enacting 
"specific  bills  for  .specific  ills"  must  be  in- 
voked to  correct  the  inequities  in  our  society 
today. 

The  differences  between  men  and  women 
caniiot  be  changed  by  an  act  of  Congress — 
or  by  a  oonstitutional  amendment. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Ervln.  Let  the  record  show  that 
the  exhibits  attached  to  the  statement  of 
Mrs.  Wolfgang  will  all  be  pr.nted  in  full  as 
part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

I  Tlie  material  referred  to  follows:) 

Testimony  of  Mtra  K.  Wolfgang 

My  name  is  Myra  K.  Wolfgang.  I  reside  In 
the  City  of  Detroit,  State  of  Michigan,  and 
am  represented  in  this  body  by  Senator 
Philip  Hart.  I  am  Vice  President  of  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union  AFL-CIO  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Us  Detroit  Local,  No. 
705.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Minimum  Wage  Board  and  I  have  served  on 
the  Mayor's  Committee  of  Human  Relatior^s 
I  am.  presently,  a  niember  of  the  Michigan. 
Women's  Commission  (the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women). 

I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. I  state  my  position  after  long  and  care- 
ful consideration  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  find  sex  prejudice  parading  In  the  cloth 
of  tradition  everywhere.  We  are  aware  that 
it  Is  tailored  to  the  patterns  of  Ignorance 
and  special  interest. 

The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
is  being  violated  throughout  the  breadth  and 
length  of  this  Nation.  Women  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  unjustly  in  hiring  and 
in  promotion.  Our  social  security  laws  re- 
main discriminatory.  Equal  access  to  our 
educational  Institutions  Is  still  denied 
women.  Qualified  women  are.  in  the  main 
excluded  from  the  policy  making  bodies  of 
this  nation  from  the  Cabinet  down  to  o-.:r 
County  institutions. 

Fully  aware  of  all  cf  the  inequities  visited 
\ipon  the  women  of  America,  I  still  appear 
here  today  to  oppose  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
Is  not  only  undemocratic  and  its  etfi'ct..s  will 
bring  frustration  and  tragedy,  but  that.  It 
will  accomplish  the  exact  opposite  its  pro- 
ponents claim  It  will  do. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  any 
law  which  adversely  effects  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  is  undemocratic 
In  concept  and  should  not  be  adopted  The 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  in  Its  House  passed 
form,  now  under  your  consideration  as  S  J 
Resolution  *6l  should  be  defeated  or  the  ad- 
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effects  removed  from  Us  provLsio.is  be- 
passage.  A  simple  enough  syllogism  from 
hlth  my  testimony  will  flow. 
My-  major  premise   Includes,  no:  Jus;   :he 
(  ept  of  women  being  the  majority  of  this 
Jitry,  as  indeed  we  are,  it  includes  in  that 
t,  the  vas:  majority  of  men.  our  coun- 
;s  In  their  roles  as  feUo-.v  human  be- 
and  citizens,  husbands  and  fathers,  fel- 
lorkeri  and  associates.  Their  welfare  is 
trlcately   tied   up   with   what   adversely 
.^  the  women  of  .-America  in  matters  of 
:haracter.  we  are  all  Indivisible.  I  Intend 
;cuss  the  undemocratic  concept  of  the 
Itself.    Its   philosophy    and    the 
.ge  Its  passage  would  create, 
to  my  minor  premise,  my  testimony  Is 
:ed  at  proving  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
ge  of  the  amendment,  covering  not  only 
ociologlcal  field,  but  the  economic  and 
cal  fields  as  well    The  conclusio.n  Is  in- 
able 

less  than  6  years,  our  country  will  cele- 
the  200th  -Anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
if  Independence.  In   1987.  we  will  also 
ate   the    bi-cen:ennla!    Anniversary    of 
'onstitutlon.  Quite  a  pair  of  documents, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  highest 
itlve  body  provided   for  by   that   Con- 
ion  now  sit  to  determine  the  fate  of  an 
rdment  to  that  very  Constitution.  Your 
iterations  are  being  made  m  one  of  the 
tempestuous  times  In  our  near  200  year 
y.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  Judiciary  Com- 
j    been    presented    with    so   difficult    a 
on.  I  am  sure  you  are  fully  aware  of  the 
that  it  Is  our  Constitution,  the  most  pre- 
s  document  we  possess,  that  you  are  be- 
asked  to  change.  Not  that  I  am  neces- 
opposed    to    "change    per   se"    but    I 
hesitate  to  change  the  orbit  of  our 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  smog.  That  the 
d  change  In  our  Constitution  Is  sub- 
on  the  grounds  that  the  substantive 
of  the  amendment  will  expand  the 
ty  concept  of  that  Instrument  makes 
the  more  serious.  For  the  fabric  of  otir 
ratlc  concept  Is  stitched  together  with 
iread   of  equality.  The   fact   that  you 
(  er  this  matter  In  the  tumult  of  sexual 
ntatlon  that  reaches  Into  the  homes  of 
American,  makes  your  decision  of  all 
ire  Import.  It's  not  a  pot  that  you  are 
to  tinker  with.   It  Is  the  needs  and 
s  of  the  overwhelming  portion  of  the 
of  America.  This  Is  their  special  stake 
Constitution. 

1  last  week  I  had  many  grave  mlsglv- 

Bbout  the  outcome  of  this  legislation. 

seen   the  Equal  Rights   Amendment 

rough  the  House   of  Representatives 

lerd  of  stampeded  cattle  on  a  discharge 

maneuver.  Never,  have  bo  few  busi- 

I  professional  women  been  so  effec- 

d  done  such  harm.  The  hysteria  cre- 

bfr  bra-bumlng  and  other  freak  antics  Is 

Justification  for  the  action  taken  by  the 

5   of   Representatives,   nor   Is   the   fear 

poll  tlcal  reprisal.  Let  me  assure  you  the 

Is  not  borne  of  reality.  It  mtist  have 

t  Us  same  type  of  hysteria  that  created 

CO  idltlons  for  the  passage  of  the  Vol- 

i  .ct.  But  now  that  the  dust  has  settled 

■«  begin  to  look  around  at  the  damaged 

the   damage  present   and   the  damage 

more  seasoned  hands  seem  to  be  In 
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though  I  appear  here  before  you  In 
ous  capacities,  capacities  not  usually 
by  chauvinistic  males  with  phll- 
leglslatlve  considerations,   I  want 
know  the  women  of  America  are  not 
of    what    government    Is,    what    it 
and  what  It  should  mean.  We  grow 
iware    dally.    We    know    the    theory 
which    our    Constitution    was    con- 
Ablgall  Adams  Is  not  the  only  woman 
or  has  Ideas  about  Its  structure,  or 
man's  predilection  for  tyranny  In  de- 
laws.   Molly  Pitcher   knew   that   we 


threw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression  with  these 
words  "we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent that  all  men  are  created  equal"  comma, 
not  period,  for  she  knew  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  continued  on  t«»4iir- 
ther  define  equal  with  "that  thev  are  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights.  :hat  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  And  Martha 
Wayles  Jefferson  knew  that  her  husband  In 
penning  the  Vireinla  Declaration  of  Rights 
had  written  "that  all  men  are  by  nature 
equally  free  and  independent  and  have  cer- 
tain Inherent  nghts.  namely  the  enjoyment 
of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing safety". 

Yes.  Dolly  Madison  knew,  as  I  know,  that 
otir  Constitution  was  based  upon  the  best  of 
man's  thinking  down  through  the  ages.  We 
know  that  the  very  foundation  of  all  govern- 
.ment  worth  having,  is  predicated  upon  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  unequal,  those  who 
are  smaller  and  less  strong  from  those  who 
are  iLirser  and  stronger. 

We  know  that  this  concept  Is  as  American 
as  squash  and  chltUns. 

We  know  that  the  Book  said  "So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  male  and 
female  cre.ited  He  tiiem."  The  Book  also  says 
"at  the  end  of  every  7  years  thou  Shalt  make 
a  release  "  That  debts  shall  be  cancelled  that 
men  may  be  brought  back  to  equal.  That  it 
says  "if  there  be  among  ycu  a  poor  man,  thou 
sh.Tlt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need," 
That's  the  great  legal  equallirer.  That  all 
shall  stand  equal  before  G.xl  "from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest." 

The  primitive  Israelite  knew  that  all  are 
created  to  be  equal,  that  all  are  not  of  the 
same  capacity,  talent  or  ability,  but  that 
society  shall  make  covenant  and  enact  laws 
which  shall  protect  those  of  lesser  stature 
no  matter  what  the  difference. 

We  know,  as  did  Mrs.  William  Blount,  and 
the  wife  of  Hu  WUhamson  know  that  John 
Locke  had  WTltten  that  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dlvldvia!  was  TO  liberty  and'  equality.  He 
reasoned  In  his  second  treatise  on  Civil  G-v- 
ernment  that  "When  any  number  of  men 
have,  by  their  consent  made  a  community 
they  have  made  that  community  one  body 
with  the  power  to  act  as  one  body,  by  the 
determliiatlon  of  the  majority.  They  unite 
for  the  mutual  preservation  of  their  lives 
liberties  and  estates".  T!-:e  goal  of  maintain- 
ing the  concept  of  natural  equality,  wa?;  fhe 
prime  Internal  function  of  that  societv. 

The  very  basis  of  government  Is  therefore 
to  give  equality  by  its  laws  and  n;les  at'd 
regulations.  John  Rutledge  and  Patrick 
Henry  repeatedly  preached  that  the  women 
In  the  drawing  rooms  of  PhUadelphla  heard 
from  Ben  Franklin  how  the  Greek  play- 
wrights dramatized  the  development  of  the 
Idea  of  Equal  Rights  to  "protect  the  lesser 
from  the  greater"  and  how  Pericles  orated 
at  Thermopylae  that  Democracy's  laws  "af- 
ford equal  Justice  to  all  in  their  private  dif- 
ferences". How  Isocrates  boasted  that  the 
Greeks  were  the  best  governed  people  be- 
cause "we  see  that  the  principle  of  equity 
and  equality  had  greater  Influence  than  else- 
where In  the  world". 

One  can  trace  the  progress  of  government 
and  indeed  civilization  through  Its  Increased 
concern  and  efforts  to  es-abll<!h  eqiia'I'- 
from  Inequality.  Thoma.=  .Teffersnn,  two  vears 
before  our  Constltuti  ■  n.  was  adontPd  ex- 
pressed real  concern  for  wavs  to  offset  the 
Inequality  that  he  observed  all  over  this 
country  in  his  famous  letter  to  Reverend 
James  Madison. 

Now,  If  one  of  the  major  and  fundamental 
roles  of  government  Is  this  equalising  one 
then  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  will  negate  this  same 
equalizing  function  under  the  rulse  of  broad- 
ening It.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will 
Invalidate  all  the  legislation,  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  it.  which  has  been  adopted  over  the 


last  100  years  which  were  passed  to  permit 
a  semblance  of  equality  which  had  been 
denied  women  down  through  the  ages. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  protection  for 
women  workers  provided  by  State  laws  and 
regulations  (1)  minimum  wage;  (2)  over- 
time compensation;  (3)  hours  of  work,  meal 
and  rest  period;  (4)  equal  pay;  (5)  indus- 
trial homework;  (6)  employment  before  and 
after  childbirth;  (7 1  occupational  limita- 
tions; and  (8)  other  standards,  such  as  seat- 
ing and  washroom  facilities  and  weight! 'ft- 
Ing  limitations.  It  would  be  desirable  for 
some  of  these  laws  to  be  extended  to  men 
but  the  practical  fact  is  that  an  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  likely  to  destroy  the  laws 
altogether  rather  than  bring  about  coverage 
for  both  sexes.  Those  State  laws  that  are  out- 
moded or  discriminatory,  should  be  repealed 
or  amended  and  should  be  handled  on  a 
"case  by  case"  basis. 

I  am  appalled  by  leaders  of  social  institu- 
tions working  hand  In  glove  with  Industry 
leaders  who  wish  to  repeal  the  above  men- 
tloned  laws.  I  warn  the  women  of  America 
who  seek  equality  without  repression  to  re- 
ject the  old  saw  "you  can't  have  your  cake 
and  eat  It  too".  That  admonition  comes  with 
a  hollow  ring,  especially  from  those  who  en- 
Joy  their  having  a  housekeeper,  wife-mother 
and  breadwinner  combined  at  their  disposal' 
The  chief  conflict  between  those  who  sup- 
port the  Eqiial  Rights  Amendment  and  those 
of  us  who  oppose  It,  Is  not  whether  women 
should  be  discriminated  against,  out  i- hat 
cons'ltutes  a  discrimination.  We,  who  want 
equal  opportunities,  equal  pav  for  equal 
work  and  equal  status  for  women,  know  that 
frequently  we  obtain  real  equality  thiough 
a  difference  In  treatment,  rather  than  iden- 
tity In  treatment.  We  think  that  democratic 
concept  is  an  Important  part  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

We  believe  that  orderly  legislative  revision 
is  the  practical  way  to  erase  such  -specific 
bills  for  specific  ills".  I  oppose  adoption  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  since  I  bel'eve 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
Jeopardize  existing  labor  laws  and  standards 
that  apply  to  women.  That  It  would  create 
endless  confusion  in  the  wide  field  of  lan-s 
re'attng  to  property,  personal  status  and 
marriage.  This  will  adversely  affect  the 
women  of  America  and  their  families 

Equality    of    opportunity    for    men    and 
women   must  be  achieved  without  Impair- 
ing  the   social   legislation   wlilch   promotes 
true   equality  for  safeguarding  the  health 
safety  and  economic  welfare  of  all 

For  an  example,  the  passage  of  an  hours 
limitation  law  for  women  provided  them 
with  a  shield  against  oblleatory  overtime  to 
permit  them  to  carry  on  their  life  at  home 
as  wives  and  mothers.  'miUe  all  overtime 
should  be  optional  for  both  men  and  women 
it  1.S  absolutely  mandatory  that  overtime  for 
women  be  regulated  because  of  her  double 
role  In  our  society. 

At  the  time  that  State  protective  legl.sia- 
tlon  was  Initiated,  there  were  relatively  few 
women  in  the  labor  force,  yet,  society  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  protect  women  workers 
At  present,  there  are  more  than  30,000  000 
women  in  the  labor  force.  Almost  60'".  of 
them  are  married  and  living  with  their  hus- 
bands. Working  mothers  constitute  38 'Tr  of 
all  working  women.  Obviously,  the  majority 
of  women  workers  have  domestic  respon- 
sibilities, and  a  very  substantial  number  of 
them,  almost  11,000,000  have  children  un- 
der the  age  of  18  years.  Even  with  the  40 
hour  work  week,  such  women— between  their 
paid  employment  and  their  many  hours  of 
cooking,  cleaning,  shopping,  chUd-care  and 
other  household  duties— work  arduously 
long  hours.  ■While  "the  double  Income  econ- 
omy" has  forced  mlUlons  of  women  into 
the  labor  force,  millions  more  the  sole  or 
major  breadwinners  for  their  famUles  It 
has  not  released  them  from  home  and  fam- 
ily responsibilities. 
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To  deprive  women  of  protective  legisla- 
tion, for  as  long  as  one  second,  frustrates 
their  basic  constitutional  right  to  safety 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  denies  to 
them  the  fundamental  fason  for  their  par- 
ticipation In  a  government  of  law. 

You  must  understand  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing portion  of  women  who  work,  need  to 
work.  They  need  their  job  and  the  Income  It 
produces.  Where  women  are  unorganized  and 
that  means  85%  or  more  of  them,  they  de- 
pend solely  upon  their  employer's  under- 
standing of  their  home  responsibilities.  In 
most  cases,  he  Is  a  man  more  concerned  with 
meeting  production  standards  than  he  Is  for 
his  female  workers'  chlldrens  safety  and  well- 
being.  The  records  are  replete  with  his  an- 
swer posted  on  the  bulletin  board  "begin- 
ning Monday,  the  new  schedule  will  be  6 
A.M.  to  4  P.M. — Monday  through  Saturday" 
(maybe  even  Sunday).  That's  how  the  auto 
Dlants  in  Detroit  did  It,  when  our  hours  law 
was  temporarily  repealed.  The  woman  Is  then 
presented  with  the  alternative  of  "if  you 
can't  work,  quit".  Fortunately,  fop-the  vast 
majority  of  waitresses,  maids,  kitchen  em- 
ployees, that  we  represent,  their  Union  con- 
tracts make  all  overtime  optional  for  both 
sexes.  In  Michigan,  however,  only  25,000  em- 
ployees are  organized  and  covered  by  such 
provisions  out  of  the  150,000  hospitality 
workers.  The  "take  It  or  leave  It"  attitude  of 
most  of  the  employers  on  this  matter  Is  no- 
torious. 

To  permit  this  attitude  to  prevail,  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
women  of  America.  Especially  Is  this  true 
during  periods  of  recession  and  a  shrinking 
labor  market.  With  unemployment  on  the 
increase,  labor  standards  are  under  attack. 
The  person  who  glibly  states  that  no  one  has 
to  work  overtime,  If  they  don't  want  to,  does 
not  understand  that  when  there  are  not 
enough  jobs  to  go  around,  people  fight  to 
keep  those  that  are  available.  Thousands  of 
women,  because  of  economic  necessity  will 
submit  to  excessive  hours  without  a  law  to 
protect  them  In  order  to  obtain  or  hold  a 
job.  Thousands  will  work  excessive  hours, 
particularly  when  they  see  their  employers 
calling  for  the  nullification  of  protective  leg- 
islation by  urging  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  They  accede  to  this  ex- 
cessive overtime  or  quit  the  job.  In  the  first 
Instance,  the  children  become  the  victims. 
In  the  second  instance,  the  entire  family 
stiffers  from  the  loss  of  that  Income  or  the 
mother  and  the  family  become  public 
charges.  This  condition  will  adversely  affect 
not  only  the  women  of  America  but  the  vast 
majority  of  all  Americans. 

Let  me  cite  a  perfect  example  of  sex  In- 
equity. Is  a  man  who  works  60-72  hours  a 
week  confronted  with  the  same  home  and 
family  responsibility  that,  say  the  mother  of 
three  children  working  60-72  hours  a  week  is. 
Don't  talk  theory  to  me,  tell  me  the  practice. 
In  the  first  place,  men  are  better  able  to  work 
overtime  than  women  and  the  testimony  of 
New  York  University's  Dr.  Erwln  Tlchauer, 
America's  foremost  bio-mechanical  engineer 
and  the  British  Industry  Studies  bear  this 
out.  Women's  accident  proneness  and  effi- 
ciency drop  very  substantially  compared  to 
meia  doing  the  same  job  in  the  same  plant. 

In  the  second  place,  who  of  the  two  is  con- 
ditioned to  accept,  and  Indeed  hold  respon- 
sible to  society,  for  the  health,  care  and  safety 
of  those  children.  Let  the  kids  answer  as  they 
bob  Into  the  back  door  after  school  with  a 
"Where's  Mom?"  Read  some  of  the  exhibits  of 
statements  and  letters  of  this  subject  written 
by  concerned  women  workers  when  Mich- 
igan's 54-maxlmum  hour  law  was  threatened 
and  which  Is  attached  to  this  testimony. 

There  are  other  various  kinds  of  protection 
for  female  workers,  provided  by  State  law  and 
regulation.  To  deprive  them  of  the  protection 
those  laws  afford,  for  so  much  as  one  second, 
I  repeat,  frustrates  their  basic  constitutional 
right  to  "safety  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 


and  denies  the  fundamental  reason  for  their 
participation  in  a  government  of  law. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  our  Constitution  Is 
quite  a  document.  Indeed  It  is,  but  it  was  de- 
signed by  man  nearly  200  years  ago  and  the 
dynamism  of  our  society  makes  Its  relevancy 
to  some  aspects  of  our  society  outdated  and 
outmoded.  But  the  designers,  a-Aare  of  that 
probability,  made  changes  and  updating  pos- 
sible. 

We  saw  within  the  first  four  years.  10 
amendments  added  to  the  structure.  Since 
that  time,  many  more  ameiidments  have  been 
added  to  it.  The  most  significant  and  contro- 
versial was  the  XIV  Amendment.  Article  I  of 
that  amendment  as  you  know,  provides  "nor 
shall  any  State  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Now,  I'm  sure  that  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
the  other  members  of  the  39th  Congress 
did  not  have  any  sex  in  mind  when  they  de- 
bated this  Issue.  But  they  said  "person,"  they 
said  "any  person"  and  they  did  not  say  ex- 
cept females.  I  am  a  person  and  the  Federal 
Courts  have  so  ruled. 

That  Is  why  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women  after  a  great 
deal  of  study  rejected  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  The  Commission  report  stated 
"since  the  Commission  Is  convinced  that  the 
United  St,at«s  Constitution  now  embodies 
equality  of  rights  for  men  and  women,  we 
conclude  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
need  not  now  be  sought  In  order  to  estab- 
lish that  principle." 

In  1969  President  Johnson's  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
Issued  the  report  "American  Women  1963- 
1968"  and  like  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion, did  not  recommend  support  for  passage 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

More  recently.  President  Nixon's  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women 
issued  an  endorsement  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  President  Nixons  Council  was 
appointed  In  August  1969.  Unlike  the  original 
Presidential  Commission  and  successive  Ad- 
visory Councils,  It  had  no  representation  of 
working  women  but  was  made  up  of  business 
and  professional  women  The  Council  held  no 
public  hearings  and  rather  speedily  came  out 
with  an  endorsement  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  in  February  of  this  year.  This  en- 
dorsement cannot  l>e  said  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  citizens  (silent 
or  otherwise)  as  did  the  original  President's 
Commission  of  1963,  and  succeeding  Adv!sor\- 
Councils. 

President  Kennedy's  Commission  consid- 
ered the  Amendment  with  great  care  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  Its  Committee  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  held  open  hearings  on 
the  question.  I  am  aware  of  the  reasons 
why  two  different  administrations  have  two 
different  attitudes  about  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  approach— 
and  It  Isn't  becau.se  women  have  changed  In 
the  last  two  years,  i^or  It  is  because  the  14th 
Amendment  has  lost  Its  validity.  The  reason 
Is  the  present  President's  Commission  be- 
cause of  its  unpresentRtive  composition, 
holds  a  differeiit  concept  of  the  purpose  of 
government  and  because  they  are  totally 
unaware  of  what  real  working  women  and 
the  housewives  of  America  really  want.  Look 
at  the  membership  of  that  Commission  for 
the  answer  The  Business  and  Professional 
Women  of  America  don't  bake  the  bread 
for  America,  nor  package  the  meat  nor  clean 
the  hotel  rooms,  nor  wipe  the  noses,  nor 
change  the  diapers,  nor  man  the  production 
lines,  nor  ring  up  your  retail  purchases. 

Those  of  us  In  the  struggle  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  prefer  to  fight  for 
positive  measures  such  as  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  and  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities. We  fought  for  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  We  fought  for  and  got  Title  VTI  to 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  In  Its  positive  appli- 
cation. Title  VII  can  be  an  effective  Instru- 
ment for  overcoming  discrimination  against 


women  In  employment  and  can  contribute 
substantially  to  their  progress.  However, 
some  of  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commls- 
!-ion,  unfortunately,  have  Invited  an  assault 
upon  State  protective  legislation,  without 
distinguishing  between  those  provisions 
which  might  be  viewed  as  discriminatory  and 
those  which  are  not,  m  fact,  discriminatory. 
The  result  of  s\ich  sweeping  guidelines  has 
mivde  the  equality  that  many  have  sought, 
a:i  equality  oi  mistreatment. 

In  Detroit,  six  Penn  Central  System  office 
wvmen  were  assigned  to  jobs  as  checkers  of 
frel-jM  cars  at  the  Detroit -area  railroad 
yards,  after  they  complained  about  sex  dis- 
crimination to  the  Michigan  ClvU  Rights 
Commission,  The  women  had  been  employed 
as  clerks  and  typists.  Climbing  In  and  out 
of  box  cars  as  railroad  checkers,  is  a  back- 
breaking  Job,  but  a  company  executive  said 
"they  asked  for  equal  rights,  so  what  are 
they  compIaminB  about?" 

Eleanor  Hannon,  51,  a  widow  with  five  chil- 
dren, said  "I  can't  afford  to  quit,  but  I  don't 
know  how  lon^'  I  can  last  on  this  job,  par- 
ticularly if  I  have  to  work  a  night  shift".  The 
transfer  from  the  office  pool  to  the  freight 
docks  v^'as  within  the  scope  of  the  railroad's 
contract  with  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUwav 
Clerks. 

Since,  one  of  my  primary  objections  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  Its  destructive 
effect  on  State  protective  legislation,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  to  review,  briefly,  the 
situation  with  regard"  to  State  protective  leg- 
islation and  why  such  protection  is  not  obso- 
lete at  al! — as  Is  claimed  by  some — but  still 
very  much  needed.  Add  excessive  hours  to  the 
above  mentlor.ed  Eleanor's  liberation  and  her 
problem  i?  compounded'  T!:e  denving  of  ex- 
cessive overtime  to  womer,  who  do  not  want 
It  is  not  a  discrlmlnatloii.  Since  women  work 
endless  additional  hours  performliig  domestic 
chores — the  maximum  iiumber  of  hours  that 
a  v^'oman  can  be  compelled  to  work.  Is  the 
heart  of  the  matter  of  protective  legislation. 
The  lack  of  child-care  centers  makes  it  even 
more  so.  The  "communes"  that  some  fem- 
inists speak  of  are.  as  yet.  non-exisl^r;-. 

Fifty  years  of  communism  in  Soviet  Russia 
have  torn  down  almost  all  of  the  "men  only" 
signs  that  limit  employment  opportunities 
for  women  in  most  other  nations  of  the 
world.  In  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  70'"^ 
of  the  able-bodied  women  hold  Jobs.  A  vast 
number  of  them  are  doing  work  many  men 
shun. 

They  dig  ditches,  drive  trucks,  herd  cattle, 
lay  bricks  and  shovel  cement.  They  also  per- 
form surgery,  command  ships  a:.d  nirllners. 
manage  factories,  btilld  bridges  and  rode  a 
rocket  liito  space  Medicine,  a  male  strong- 
hold In  most  countries.  Is  a  woman's  world 
m  the  USSR.  More  than  80  .  of  all  medi- 
cal doctors  are  women,  and  the  percentage 
grows  higher  eacli  year  Women  dominate  the 
traditloiially  female  profession  of  t^achiiig, 
but  thev  also  have  a  stronghold  in  engineer- 
ing. Some  of  the  Soviet  Union's  most  impres- 
sl\e  factories  have  females  In  positions  rang- 
ing from  blast  furnace  stoker  to  manager. 

Though  there  is  not  a  single  wnman  pilot 
In  America's  vast  fleet  of  commercial  air- 
craft, women  do  the  job  m  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  do  it  well.  An  all  female  flight  com- 
manded by  Captain  Lyubov  UUonova  re- 
cently set  three  airline  world  records — for 
distance,  speed  and  altitude.  Russia's  most 
famous  working  women  is  Valentlna  Teresh- 
kova,  the  attractive  cosmonaut  who  because 
the  wcTld's  first  spacewoman  in  a  Soviet 
Space  spectacular  of  1963, 

Yet,  in  "liberating"  women  from  sexual 
discrimination  in  jobs,  the  Soviets  have  not 
liberated  them  from  the  age-old  duties  of 
wile,  mother  and  keeper  of  hearth  and  home. 
The  result  in  a  society  of  hard-worklng  wom- 
en who  toll  endlessly,  cooking,  washing  and 
standing  in  Russia's  inevitable  lines  in  ad- 
dition to  putting  in  a  40-hour  wr>rk  week  at 
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side  jobs.  The  Russian  women  likes  the 
market  the  way  It  Is,  but  she  would  Uke 
ie  the  liberation  of  her  sex  extended  Into 
home  as  well.  I  believe  that  she  would 
mind  bringing  home  the  bacon  so  much 
did  not  also  have  to  cook  It.  I  feel  that 
n  women  share  this  vlew^. 
numbers  of  America's  women  work- 
employed  In  traditionally  low-paying 
patlons   and   low-wage   Indui'ries.   Only 
of  women  workers  are  covered  by  coilec- 
bargalnlng  contracts.  Average  full-time 
'n  workers  had  a  median  Income,  scare- 
ve  the  poverty  level  In  1968,  yet  were 
of  families,  widowed  or  divorced, 
at  of  this  one-parent  household?  It  Is 
difficult  for  widows  or  divorcees  to  re- 
/.  This  Is  not  the  case  with  men.  When 
man  Is  left  a  widower  with  young  chll- 
to  care  for  he  usually  re-marries  to  get 
lother  for  his  children".  Getting  a  father 
t  widow  or  divorcee's  children  Is  a  solu- 
not  as  readily  available  to  wome:j. 
ere  are  over  5  million  more  wcmen  than 
In  this  country.  The  growth  of  the  fe- 
populatlon  is  exceeding  that  of  the  male 
bout  100,000  a  year.  The  number  of  dl- 
d  -.vomen  who  do  not  remarry  is  more 
30"    larger  than  that  of  men  in  the 
situation.    There    are    over    8    million 
iws  In  this  Country.  The  widow  is  almost 
ly  helpless  In  this  situation.  Rare,  In- 
Ls  the  man  who  agrees  to  become  the 
;d  ward  of  a  built-in  family.  What  Is 
we  are  now  living  In  a  three-generation 
/.   In   many   households,   the   working 
is  the  mother  and  daughter  as  well,  car- 
for    aged   parents    as    well    as    growing 
in. 

we    discard   protective    legislation    for 

!n.  If  we  are  unable  to  get  such  legisla- 

for    men?    The   passage    of    the    Equal 

ts  Amendment  would  do  this,  and  it  is 

Ironically,  many  of  the  Bisslness  and 

women,  most  vocal  in  advocat- 

ihe  overthrow  of  hour  limitations,  would 

be   affected  at   all,   since   many   of  the 

with  hours  limitations  already  exempt 

from  these  restrictions.  I  must  remind 

who  are  Influenced  by  the  Business  and 

slonal  Women  that  the  Equal  Rights 

idment  does  not  require  equal  pay  for 

I  work,  nor  does  It  require  promotion  of 

en  to  better  or  "decision  making  Jobs". 

-  not  elect  more  women  to  public  office, 

not  convince  men  to  help  with  the 
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e   Federation   of   Business   and   Profes- 
Women  would  do  well  to  legislate  for 
own  inclusion  into  the  equal  pay  for 
work  provision  of  our  law  rather  than 
repeal     of    protective    legislation    for 
s  as  they  do  In  a  booklet  published  by 
entitled  "How  to  Repeal  Protective  Leg- 
on".  Their  booklet  states  "the  days  of 
shops  and  Intolerable  working  condi- 
in  which  exploitation  of  wo.-nen  work- 
ent   rampant,   arc   largely   passed.   The 
n  that  women  are  frail  and  require  spe- 
>rotect!on  is  obsolete". 
days  of  exploitation  are  not  over  for 
nds  of  women  workers,  among  them 
lomestlcs   who   work   in   the   homes   of 
of  the  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
They  were  not   over   for   thosuands  of 
Tan  women   who   worked   without   the 
tlon  of  the  State's  hour  limit  laws  dur- 
three  month  period  In   1967  and  the 
-ing  of  1968. 

me  review  what  occurred  in  Michigan 
-.  In  the   1967  session,  the  Michigan 
ure  passed  Senate  BUI  199  which  re- 
Section  9  of  Act  285,  the  10-hour  day — 
rs  per  week  hours  law  for  women.  The 
session  of  the  Legislature  passed  Senate 
25  establishing  an  Occupational  Safety 
(lards  Commission  which  was  mandated 
codes  and  occupational  stand- 
tor  the  protection  of  "life,  health  and 
of  employees"  In  all  areas  covered  by 
°   (proper  ventilation,  toUet  facilities, 
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adequate  wash  and  dressing  rooms,  seats  for 
females,  safety  devices,  hours  laws,  etc.) 
Senate  Bill  225  further  provided  that  "Act 
285  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect" 
until  new  standards  are  promulgated.  In 
March  1968,  Michigan's  Atto.nev-General. 
Prank  Kelley,  resolved  the  conflict,'  by  ruling 
that  Senate  Bill  225  weiit  into  effect  prior 
to  the  repealer  i Senate  BUI  199)  and  there- 
fore, the  hours  limitation  law  must  remain 
in  "full  force  and  effect"  untu  the  new  com- 
mission, conducted  hearings  and  promul- 
gated rules. 

Legislators  from  both  houses  confessed 
complete  ignorance  as  to  whv  conflicting 
bills  were  passed.  They  assumed  •women" 
wanted  overtime.  The  .secrecy  with  which 
this  legislation  passed  i  no  hearings,  no  floor 
discussion)  leaves  no  doubt,  somebody 
Knew  the  full  repercussions  of  the  repealer. 
The  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Council  of  Catholic  Wom- 
en, the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  most 
major  women's  groups  and  unions  cheered 
the  Attorney-General's  decision  to  reinstate 
the  54-hour  maximum  work  v.-e«k  for  wom- 
en. I  see  Exhibit  of  organizations). 

When  the  Attorney-Genera;  re-li:stated  the 
54-hour  law.  the  'Women's  Department  of 
the  U.A.W.  dropped  all  pretense  of  wanting 
protective  hour.s  legislation  for  both  men 
and  women  and  blatantlv  offered  to  Join 
the  emplovers  of  Michigan  In  upsetting  the 
Attorney-General's  opinion.  Thev  did  this 
in  letters  to  the  employers  of  U.A.W.  members 
signed  by  the  legal  department  of  the  U.A.W. 
'E.Khlblt  )  This  came  as  a  complete  shock 
to  me  since  I  am  an  admirer  of  that  union. 
The  point  at  issue  is  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  letter  which  discusses  the  Attorney- 
General's  opinion  and  reads  "It  is  for  the 
f' T'-g-oing  reasons  that  we  presently  take  the 
position  that  both  the  law  of  Michigan  and 
the  present  atrreement  between  us  and  the 
ct  mpany  precludes  the  company  from  deny- 
ing women  an  oppcrtunlty  to  work  7nore  than 
54-hour3  a  week  or  more  than  lO-hours  per 
day.  You  have  Indicated  a  desh-e  to  attempt 
to  convince  the  Attorney-General  to  recon- 
sider his  opinion.  We  stand  ready  to  give  you 
whatever  assistance  we  can  in  that  en- 
deavor." 

The  Occup.-ttional  S.ifety  Standards  Com- 
mission after  holding  hearings  Issued  a  reg- 
ulation again,  repealing  the  hours  limita- 
tion laws  for  women.  Then  the  women  of 
Michigan  really  became  Incensed,  swimg  in- 
to action  and  formed  an  Ad-Hoc  Committee 
against  Repeal  of  Protective  Legi.slatlon.  (.See 
Exhibit)  An  outpouring  of  support  came  from 
all  major  women's  organizations,  church 
groups  and  labor  unions.  Including  many 
UA.W.  local  unions.  Thousands  of  women 
signed  petitions  urging  the  re-lnstltuting  of 
the  hours  law  and  supported  litigation  start- 
ed to  request  the  court  to  restrain  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  Standards  Commission 
from  repealing  the  hours  law. 

The  litigation  was  started  by  Stephanie 
Prociuk,  an  employee  of  the  Dodge  Motor 
Company.  Hamtramck  Division,  She  was  not 
only  a  member  of  the  U.A.W.  but  a  shop 
steward  and  local  committee-woman,  as  well. 
She  had  33  years  seniority,  was  single  and 
the  sole  support  of.  and  nurse  to,  an  81-year 
old  invalid  father.  She  claimed  In  her  suit 
that  If  the  law  remained  repealed.  Dodge 
would  force  her  to  work  more  than  the  54- 
hour  limit  whenever  they  found  it  profltable 
to  do  so;  that  forced,  and  involuntary  over- 
time would  do  "Irreparable  damage"  to  her 
and  200,000  other  women  the  Ad-Hoc  Com- 
mittee Against  the  Repeal  of  Protective  Leg- 
islation represented.  Her  testimonv  revealed 
that  Dodge  did  just  that  whUe  the  law  was 
thought  to  be  inapplicable  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter  of  1967-68.  During  that  period, 
she  testified  she  was  called  upon  to  work  69 
hours  a  week,  six  days  at  10  hours.  On  Sun- 
day the  company  relented  and  had  her  work 
only  9  hours.  She  testified  that  women 
dropped   over  with   fatigue  and   exhaustion 


and  had  to  be  removed  by  stretcher.  This  gen- 
tlemen, took  place  In  1968— not  at  the  turn 
of  the  Century!!  She  testified  that  forced 
overtime  kept  her  from  properly  caring  for 
her  father  causing  her  undue  worry  and  con- 
cern. She  said  she  could  not  afford  either  a 
nurse  or  housekeeper,  did  her  own  house- 
work, including  her  laundry.  She  said  her 
union  proved  powerless  to  do  anything  about 
It  and  that  the  women's  department  of  the 
union  actually  opposed  any  law  "favorine 
women  only".  * 

Miss  Prociuk  was  followed  on  the  stand  by 
a  Chrysler  employee  who  corroborated  her 
testimony  as  to  the  hours  worked.  She  was 
a  widow  with  two  daughters,  7  and  11  and  a 
son  9.  She  did  all  her  own  housework  and  had 
been  on  ADC  prior  to  working  at  Chrysler's 
When  Chrysler  was  free  to  lengthen  hours' 
they  forced  her  to  work  63  hours  a  week.  She 
had  no  car.  took  two  buses  to  get  to  work 
and  said  three  weeks  on  this  schedule  caused 
her  to  become  "sick  In  mind  and  body  "  She 
testified  that  if  the  hours  law  was  repealed 
she  would  "have  to  quit  work  and  go  back 
on  ADC.  Life  Is  not  worth  living  when  you 
work  like  that"  she  added.  That  Is,  gentle- 
men, what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  anything 
that  permits  the  continuance  of  that  Im- 
position adversely  affects  the  women  of 
America  and  Interferes  with  her  right  to 
safety  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Another  witness  with  20  years  senlorltv 
m  an  auto  factory  testified  that  her  husband 
was  totally  disabled,  that  she  was  the  sole 
support  for  the  family  which  also  included 
an  early  teenage  son.  Her  responsibilities  at 
home  took  four  hours  a  day  and  aU  Saturdav 
and  Sunday.  Even  though  she  got  over  $5  00 
per  hour  for  overtime,  "It  wasn't  worth  if 
she  said.  "It's  like  being  on  a  merry  go  round 
in  a  nightmare— you  don't  know  where  vou 
areor  what  tlmeit  is". 

Another  witness,  sole  support  of  a  disabled 
brother  and  a  67-year-o!d  sister,  said  "when 
the  company  could,  they  worked  us  10  hours 
a  day  six  days  a  week  and  9  hours  on  Sun- 
day." A  witness  employed  at  a  meat  packing 
company,  reported  that  when  the  houre 
limitation  law  was  lifted  "my  boss  ordered 
us  to  work  10  hours  a  day  seven  days  a 
week".  She  pointed  out  that  these  hours 
•were  worked  In  a  refrigerated  room  when 
the  temperatures  ranged  from  32  to  40 
degrees"  because  it  was  meat  we  wrapped 

After  hearing  two  days  of  testimony.  Cir- 
cuit Court  Judge  George  T.  Martin,"  ruled 
that  the  State  Occupational  Safety  Stand- 
ards Commissions  did  not  have  the  authorltv 
to  repeal  the  State  law  which  restricts  the 
number  of  hours  a  woman  could  work  and 
Issued  an  injunction  restraining  them  from 
doing  so.  Judge  Martin.  In  his  opinion,  stated 
it  has  long  been  evident  that  working 
women  need  protection  against  exploitation 
and  hazard.  It  Is  evident  that  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  have  no  limitations  whatever 
on  women's  hours  of  work,  albeit  some 
women  could  cope.  The  testimonv  Is  that  the 
great  majority  of  working  women  feel  that 
if  they  could  not  cope  with  additional  over- 
time hours,  they  would  be  forced  to  either 
quit  or  else  be  fired  and  thereby  suffer  dire 
personal  economic  consequences". 

The  women  of  Michigan  with  an  enormous 
slRh  of  relief  said  "hear  hear!".  They  had 
but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
victory  for  In  the  latter  part  of  December 
1969— Attorney-General  Prank  Kelley.  struck 
down  the  statute  prohibiting  women  from 
working  more  than  54  hours  a  week  or  10 
hours  a  day  for  employees  of  employers  of  25 
or  more  persons.  The  Attorney-General's 
opinion  was  based  on  his  interpretation  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission's guidelines  for  administering  Title 
VII  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

"The  conflict  Is  readily  ai>parent"  At- 
torney-General Kelley  said.  "The  Federal 
statute  expreases  a  prohibition  against  any 
employment    practice    which    discriminates 
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against  employees  with  respect  to  compen- 
sation, terms,  conditions  and  privileges  of 
employment  because  of  their  sex,  but  luider 
current  Michigan  law,  an  employer  must  not 
permit  a  woman  to  work  longer  than  10  hours 
a  day  or  54  hours  a  week.  "Since  Michigan 
has  no  law  limiting  the  nvimber  of  hours  a 
man  may  work,  a  woman  Is  denied  the  same 
rights  of  overtime  compensation  as  her  male 
counterpart  in  direct  violation  of  the  Federal 
Act  '  he  said.  And  all  this  In  the  name  of 
equality!  Since  when  Is  being  forced  to  work 
over  10  hours  a  day  a  privilege?  Those  who 
have  testified  before  the  Sub-Committee  on 
this  matter  and  said  that  If  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  were  passed,  women's  protective 
laws  would  "automatically  be  extended  to 
men",  please  take  note.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Michigan  who  that  witness'  union 
supports  for  reelection,  didn't  extend  the 
54-hour  maximum  law  to  men.  No  Sir!  He  In- 
validated It  for  women  as  Attorney-Generals 
in  other  States  are  doing. 

No  sooner  did  the  Attorney-General  lasue 
ills  opinion,  than  the  merry  go  round  of 
excessive  overtime  st^arted  anew,  slowed 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  in 
a  recession  since  January  1970.  In  spite  of 
this,  an  administrative  bulletin  (Bulletin  32) 
was  Issued  by  the  Director  of  Personnel  for 
the  Dodge  Motor  Company  announcing  that 
"Effective  Immediately,  there  will  be  no  re- 
strictions on  hours  worked."  (See  Exhibit 
marked   "Trim  Unit   Notes). 

The  Impact  on  the  number  of  hours  a 
woman  can  be  worked,  resulting  from  the 
Attorney-General's  order,  would  be  catas- 
trophic were  It  not  for  our  being  In  a  period 
of  business  recession,  but  with  or  without  a 
recession,  the  Impact  of  the  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  reach  Into 
endless  areas  of  working  conditions. 

Laws  that  treat  women  differently  than 
men  are  not  necessarily  "discriminatory"  or 
unfair.  Conversely,  laws  that  arbitrarily  call 
for  sameness  of  treatment  can  be  grossly  un- 
fair, extravagant  and  self-defeating.  Another 
such  example  is  the  guideline  being  devised 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission dealing  with  the  Health,  Welfare  and 
Pension  program  for  workers. 

I  am  a  Trustee  of  the  Detroit  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employes  Insurance  and  Pen- 
sion Fund,  a  multi-employer.  Jointly  ad- 
ministered fund  of  around  300  contributing 
employers  covering  20.000  employees.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  Impact  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission's  guide- 
line in  this  field. 

A  highlight  of  the  guidelines  established 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission which  will  affect  the  pension  and 
welfare  field  is  an  employer  prohibition 
against  distinction  based  on  sex  in  employ- 
ment opportunities,  wages,  hours  or  other 
conditions  of  employment.  Under  this,  an 
employer  wUl  not  have  violated  the  guide- 
line if  his  contributions  for  Insurance,  pen- 
sions, welfare  programs  and  similar  fringe 
benefits  are  the  same  for  men  or  women  or 
if  the  resulting  benefits  are  equal.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  an  impossibility,  as  I  will  sub- 
sequently show. 

The  guideUne  further  provides  that  an 
employer  must  not  specify  any  differences  for 
male  and  female  employees  on  the .  basis  of 
sex  In  either  mandatory  or  optlonaJ  retire- 
ment age.  Win  the  likely  result  of  this  be  to 
raise  the  normal  retirement  age  for  women 
or  to  lower  the  normal  retirement  age  for 
men?  This  question  must  be  answered  for 
according  to  Adam  Hess,  Secretary,  Group 
Division  Aetna  Life  swid  Casualty  Company, 
the  cost  of  providing  a  pension  for  a  woman 
age  60  may  be  almost  50%  greater  than  the 
oost  of  the  same  dollar  amount  of  pension 
for  a  male  at  age  65." 

Are  insurance  ooinp)anles  discriminating 
against  women?  Of  course  not,  but  they  do 
recognize  physical  and  blolog:lcal  differences 
among  the  persona  covered.  Insurance  com- 
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p&nles  premise  of  rate-making  may  not  be 
egalitarian,  rates  are  based  on  cost  and 
utUizatlon.  It  Is  an  established  insurance  fact 
that  certain  benefits  are  used  to  a  higher 
degree  by  females  than  males  because  of 
biological  differences. 

A  study  of  the  Fund  that  I  represent,  made 
several  years  ago,  and  resulting  incidentally, 
in  doubling  our  premium  rate,  showed  that 
In  the  previous  year,  the  utUizatlon  rate  of 
the  Stouffer  Restaurant  employees  of  hos- 
pitalization benefits,  were  118'"r  of  premium. 
The  employees  were  aU  young  and  female, 
their  hospitalization  was  for  pregnancies  and 
hysterectomies.  We  had  no  Incidence  of  preg- 
nancies among  our  male  members.  So,  in 
effect,  our  many  male  participants  in  the 
Fund  are  contributing  to  the  high  cost  of 
female  benefits.  Is  this  fair?  Is  it  a  discrimi- 
nation or  Just  a  fact  of  life?  Can  this  be 
changed  or  equalized? 

Pension  costs  are  also  higher  for  women. 
because  betieflts  to  females  are  paid  for  a 
longer  period  cf  time,  since  women  live  long- 
er than  men.  Is  this  an  Inequality  or.  a  fact 
of  life'  Adjusting  upward  the  retirement 
ages  of  women  u.nder  exlsti:  g  plans  to 
achieve  equality,  may  not  be  a  step  eagerly 
greeted  by  women  who  have  been  savoring 
their  Imminent  retirement  A  high  price  to 
pay  for  alleged  equality! 

'The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission has  tentatively  indicated  that  in 
some  instances,  a  plan  providing  a  widow's 
benefit  as  contrasted  to  a  spouse's  benefit, 
might  be  found  to  violate  Title  VII.  Since, 
normally,  a  wife  is  dependent  en  her  hus- 
band's pension,  a  husband  usually  not  de- 
pendent on  his  wlfes  pension,  many  Trustee.^ 
of  Funds  reasonably  believe  that  providing 
death  benefits  under  a  retirement  plan  to 
husbands  of  deceased  employees,  especially  if 
they  have  their  own  source  of  Income,  is  an 
unnecssary  diversion  of  monies  that  could 
be  used  to  improve  benefits  for  employees 
living  in  retirement. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  told  that  our  Social 
Security  laws  discriminate  against  women  by 
allowing  a  widows  benefit  in  a  different  man- 
ner than  a  spouses  benefit — since  women  are 
the  greatest  recipients  of  Medicare  because 
of  their  longevity,  perhaps  the  difference  of 
survivors  benefits  is  Justified.  No  legl.slatlve 
act.  Gentlemen,  will  change  the  basic  fact 
that  physical  and  biological  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  exist  and  affect  all 
aspects  of  our  life  The  differences  cannot  be 
asslmUated,  altered  or  ignored.  The  male  par- 
ticipants of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployes Insurance  Fund  have  had  their  "eqiiaj- 
Ity  of  rights  under  the  law  denied  and 
abridged"  by  the  insurance  carrier  of  our 
fund.  Our  male  member  is  receiving  less  bene- 
fit for  the  same  contributifn  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer on  his  behalf  than  he  would  receive 
had  the  number  of  females  covered  by  that 
Fund  been  less. 

Any  fringe  benefit  given  by  an  employer 
is.  In  effect,  unpaid  wages  Such  employer 
labor  cost  can  be  giver,  e.ther  in  the  form  of 
wages  or  fringe  ber.efits.  If  the  benefit  mus* 
be  the  same  for  Ixith  men  and  women  and 
the  contribution  the  same  (though  the  rate 
becomes  higher  because  of  female  exposure) 
then  a  larger  unpaid  wage  to  the  male  en- 
sues. Yet,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  says  contributions,  benefits 
and  wages  must  be  the  same.  It  cant  be  done! 

Insurance  companies  will  always  consider 
human  variables  such  as  age,  sex,  physical 
differences  In  making  actuarial  assumptions. 
No  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution will  alter  the  fact  that  unless  physical 
limitations  and  differences  are  considered, 
then  jjersons  do  not  start  out  equal — and  if 
they  do  not  start  out  equal,  equality  Is  a 
myth,  unless  those  differences  are  recognized 
and  safeguarded. 

These  guidelines  may  be  unreasonable, 
they  have  not  been  tested  In  the  Courts. 
While  the  Equal   Employment  Opportunity 


Commission  may  deal  a  blow  to  certain  types 

of  legislation,  they  cannot  destroy  or  repeal 
laws  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  how- 
ever, permits  no  negotiation  or  compromise 
no  matter  what  the  circumstance. 

The  wording  cf  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment may  be  simple,  but  rs  implications  are 
enormous  Because  of  its  enormity,  a  hys- 
teria has  been  engendered  But  hy.sterla  is 
no  Justilicalion  for  the  passage  of  legislation. 
You  don't  satiate  the  appetite  of  some 
zealots  by  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  vast 
majority  of  82,000,000  .American  women, 
their  families,  their  children,  their  personal 
safety  and  well-being  That's  what  will  hap- 
pen if  the  so-called  Equal  Rights  .^ct  be- 
comes our  26th  Amendment  TTiat  fact  loo 
makes  it  easy  to  show  how  the  pas,sage  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  adversely 
affect  the  women  of  America,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them,  thereby  depriving  them  of 
their  right  of  safety  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness and  denies  to  her  the  fundamental 
reason  for  her  participation  in  a  government 
of  law. 

Fifty-three  years  ago.  a  similar  hysteria 
prevailed  m  this  country.  It  too,  was  initi- 
ated by  those  who  would  impose  their  be- 
liefs on  all  others  It  was  dramatized  by 
Carrie  Nation  and  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  With  hatchets  m  hand 
they  descended  upon  this  nation  while  her 
fighting  men  were  in  Europe  We  ended  with 
the  mXamous  Volstead  Act,  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  Can  we  ever  forget  our  folly? 
It  took  14  years  to  recall  that  mistake 
Home-brew,  gang  wars,  corruption  and  the 
loss  of  billions  of  dollars  in  lost  tax  revenue 
plus  millions  spent  m  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  law  enforcement,  plus  the  Jobs  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  were  lost. 

But  we  suffered  a  far  greater  loss  in  our 
general  disregard  and  disrespect  of  the  law 
among  all  segments  o{  our  population  Clear- 
ly, America  had  been  stampeded  ln*o  an  Ill- 
considered  Ill-advised  action  When  we  woke 
up.  we  rectified  it  Lest  we  forget,  the  18th 
Amendment  was  the  only  Amendment  that 
had  to  be  repealed  If  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  becomes  the  26th  Amendment.  I 
predict  it  will  meet  the  same  fate  Recourse 
to  law  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  struggle 
for  equality  The  tragedy  of  Prohibition 
proved  that  amending  our  Constitution 
didn't  change  our  habits,  or  our  thirst  or 
the  people  go\erned  by  its  provisions. 

Many  of  todays  feminists  opp.jse  and  re- 
sent protective  legislation  for  women  since 
they  postulate  tliat  such  legislation  treats 
them  as  children  who.se  lives  have  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  other  aduits  Yet  the  Women's 
Liberation  groups  wish  to  regulate  the  lives 
of  other  women  and  treat  them  as  children 
telling  them  that  the  Jo'i  of  wife  and  m  jther 
is  unfulfilhng  and  unsatisfying  Should  the 
women,  so  being  lectured,  disagree,  she  is  im- 
mediately charged  with  having  been  brain- 
washed ' 

Feminists,  assuredly,  do  not  represent  the 
majority  of  women  and  do  not  correctly  re- 
late their  needs  and  feelings  For  the  most 
part,  women  who  Join  "liberation  groups" 
are  white,  middle-class  and  college-oriented. 
The  most  active  of  these  women,  who  do  the 
work  of  the  organizations,  are  those  with  no 
or  grown  children  Working  women,  like  the 
mothers  if  young  children,  are  too  busy  to 
be  liberated. 

The  National  Organization  of  Women 
(NOW,)  one  of  the  most  vccal  supporters 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  claim  to 
have  about  3.000  memljers  They  speak  of 
the  discontent  of  wives  and  mothers  They 
speak  for  a  small  minority  when  they  urge 
passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
They  do  not  speak  for  Mary  Dennlson  of  the 
Congress  ol  Racial  Equality  who  is  quoted 
as  saying  "The  Women's  Liberation  Move- 
ment is  a  luxury  that  only  bored  white  wom- 
en can  afford"  They  do  not  speak  for  the 
divorced,    separated    or    abandoned    mother 
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len  ihey  urge  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights 
adment  which  will  weaken  the  husband 
father  obligation  for  child  support.  Dl- 
rced.  separated  and  deserted  wives  strug- 
ng  to  support  themselves  and  their  chll- 
en  may  find  their  claims  t3  support  even 
rder  to  enforce  than  they  are  right  now. 
The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  could  cre- 
new  obligations  for  women  to  support 
ir  husbands  and  children.  Wives  and 
>rhers  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  (and 
!y  are  a  substantial  majority)  may  find 
sy  can  no  longer  choose  to  stay  out  of  the 
lor  force.  Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
nt,  they  might  become  obligated  for  fur- 
i;  hlng  half  the  family  support.  The  right 
choice  for  these  women  should  oe  pro- 
ted.  For  many  American  women,  particu- 
y  for  those  In  the  lower  brackets,  losing 
t  choice  Is  a  heavy  and  undemocratic 
ice  to  pay  for  an  illogical  theory  of  equaJ- 
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/omen's  Liberation   is   the  most   misused 
i  abused  phrase  in  the  English  Language, 
some,   the  word  means — liberation  from 
iage— liberation    from    housework— 11b- 
from  bearing  and  rearing  children — 
from  all  forms  of  social  responsl- 
ty— copping  out.  To  others,  not  so. 
believe  women  should  be  a  part  of  a  so- 
movement   dedicated   to   reforming  our 
structure  to  permit  true  equality  be- 
n   the   sexes.   It   should   accomplish   for 
women,  young  and  old.  married  and  sln- 
housewlves  and  breadwinners,  mothers 
the  childless,  wives  and  widows:    their 
3    and    aspirations.    It    should    Improve 
life,  gain  recognition  for  their  double 
In  society  and  the  recognition  of  that 
1  (onslblUty.  It  should  broaden  the  fnilts 
science    to    lessen    the    drudgery   of    our 
ework    and    to    making   clothing   func- 
yet  enhancing.  It  should  bring  peace 
he  world  and  bring  our  teenagers  home, 
g  to  colleges  or  learning  a  trade  rather 
working  towards  expanding  the  draft 
ncludlng  women  to  kill  and  destroy.  It 
ild  flght  to  maintain  the  right   to  stay 
as  a  housewife  and  mother,  if  clrcum- 
permlt,  and  that   be  the  preference 
e  Individual  woman.  It  should  fight  to 
an   economy    thats    free    from   hunger 
privation    that    affords    freedom    from 
and  need   In   a  society   that   promises 
man  and  woman  equal  pay  for  equal 
That's  the  kind  of  liberation  I'm  In- 

in. 
everyone  agrees  with  me,  I  am  sure, 
there  Is  no  more  unanimity  of  opinion 
women  than  among  men.  The  plight 
black  woman  forced  to  leave  her  chll- 
untended  as  she  goes  off  to  clean   the 
of   the   rich    women    is    unbridgeable, 
may  be  wives  and  mothers,  both  are 
but  they  have  little  In  common  to 
them  to  be  of  one  oplnon. 
live  In  a  world   of  socially  prescribed 
nces,  of  fashion  prejudices,  of  customs 
ing   to  masculinity  and   femlninltv.  To 
ve    equality,    we    must    start    equal    bv 
nlzlng    physical    and    bloUgical    dlffer- 
We  are  dlfTerent.  and  remember,  dlffer- 
loes  not  mean  deficient. 
heard    testimony    before    the    Judiciary 
committee  which  favored  passage  of  the 
1  Rights  Amendment    One   wl-ness  ar- 
that  although  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
ts    .Amendment   wou'.d   obviously   create 
hardships  for  women,   the   long   term 
would    outweigh    the    short    term 
I  wondered  about  the  cogenry  of  such 
tlon.  I  re-read  the  testimony.  Then  I 
to  think  about   the  basic  contention 
,  I  thought  about  the  philosophical 
to  such  a  position.  I  reject  such  an 
for  the  following  reasons — 
Hiat  kind  of  reasoning  gives  cogency  to 
ipeclous   male    admonition    "vou    can't 
your  cake  and  eat  it  too".  But,  we  are 
talking  about  anything  as  transitory  as 
or  some  object  whic-h  deteriorates  upon 
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usage.  We  are  talicing  about  a  right,  that 
develops,  grows.  eiUarges  upon  usage.  That 
philosophy  assumes  that  rights  don't  grow, 
that  there  is  no  place  for  orderlv  advance- 
meat  and  expansions  ;;f  a  right.  T!:at  philos- 
ophy pre-suppcisei  no  orderly  progression  for 
the  rights  of  man,  the  oppOi,ue  has  been  the 
case.  Forcing  a  working  nio'her.  the  sole  sup- 
port of  her  family,  out  of  work,  and  onto 
ADC.  because  she  will  not  neglect  her  chil- 
dren by  Aorsmg  e.xcessue  overtime,  does  not 
make  sense  either  for  her  or  the  taxpayer. 
Particularly  since  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment may  take  10  years  to  adjudicate  as 
Congresswomaa  GriiTiths.  heroeif.  considers 
a  likely  possibility  (as  quoted  in  the  Detroit 
News),  This  is  not  like  giving  18  vear  olds 
the  right  to  vote— for  no  one  suffers  .n  ex- 
tending Democracy.  The  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  not  extend 
Democrac.',    and   will   create  suffering 

2.  That  kind  of  reasoning  puts  forth  the 
idea— two  birds  in  the  bush  is  worth  one 
bird  in  the  hand— though  we  know  those 
two  birds,  one's  a  vulture  and  the  ot;her  a 
pterodactyl.  The  lack  of  reasoning;  is  like 
saying  that  a  mother  of  four  children,  who 
has  difficulty  collecting  her  child  support 
payment  from  her  divorced  husband,  will 
be  happy  to  have  his  financial  responsibility 
divided  equally  with  hers.  Ail  that  kind  of 
immediate  so-called  equality  to  be  theo- 
retically on  the  same  level  as  her  hus- 
band aiid  hope  that  some  fine  duy  she  will 
be    able    to    work    unUmited    overtime, 

3.  What  tj'pe  of  philosophy  advanced  bv 
the  Business  and  P>rofessional  Women  can 
best  be  characterized  by  the  expression,  let's 
you  and  him  flght  or  better  still,  as  work- 
ing women,  stand  in  the  downpour  to  say 
every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  That's  what 
Noah  heard. 

No  gentlemen,  women  receive  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing,  from  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  except  a  vague  male  g\iilt  free- 
ing generality  about  "Pie  In  the  sky,  bye 
and  bye  ■ — What  we  lose  may  not  t>e  all  we 
hope  to  get,  but  it's  the  fruit  of  our  100 
years  eSort  and  we  have  It  now  today,  we 
need  it  now  today,  and  we  dont  propose 
giving  it  up  today  or  in  the  immediate  or 
even  distant  future, 

I  have  attempted  to  convey  to  you  my 
opposition  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendmeiu 
as  a  Citizen,  woman,  widow,  mother,  work- 
er and  union  official  representuig  thousands 
of  women  (and  men),  I  have  tried  to  prove 
that  women  (and  men,  as  -.veil)  w.li  suffer 
adversely,  sociaUy.  politically  and  economi- 
cally, I  have  eadeav.^red  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  action  before  you  is  based  upon  an 
undemocratic  concept  rontr.irv  to  the  phi- 
losophy embodied  in  our  Constitution. 

I  urge  you  oppo,^  3  J  Res.  61.  The  leg- 
islative process  of  enacting  "speciflc  bills 
for  speciflc  ills"  must  be  Invoked  to  correct 
the    inequities    in   our   society    today. 

The  differences  between  men  and  women 
cannot  be  changed  by  an  Act  of  Congress— 
or    by   a   Constitutional    Amendment, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  'While  thi.s  amendment 
was  pending  before  the  91st  Congress, 
the  representatives  of  many  organiza- 
tions representing  working  women  and 
many  individuals  made  a  statement  to 
the  91st  Congress  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  The  statement  was  entitled 
"The  'Equal  Rights'  Amendment  ,  , 
An  attractive  slogan  ...  but  is  it  good 
law?" 

Among  those  who  endorsed  the  state- 
ment were  the  following : 

Chauncey  Alexander.  Executive  Director. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers 

Joseph  A.  Belme,  President.  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  .\merica. 

Margaret  Berry,  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements,  and  Neigh- 
borhood Centers 


Mary  E.  Callahan,  Former  Member,  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Cesar  Chavez,  Director,  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

Patrick  E.  Gorman.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen. 

Dorothy  Height,  President.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women. 

Dolores  Huerta,  Vice  President.  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

Paul  Jennings,  President,  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Work- 
ers. 

Mary  Dublin  Keyserllng,  Former  Director. 
Women's  Bureau— U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Margaret   Mealey.  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Ruth  Miller.  Former  Chairman,  California 
Advisory  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Sarah  Newman,  General  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Consumers  League. 

William  Pollock,  President,  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America. 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky.  President,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Louis  Stulberg.  President.  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Mary  E.  Swltzer,  Former  Administrator. 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Dr.  Cynthia  Wedel,  Former  Member,  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
Elizabeth  Wlckenden,  Professor  of  Urban 
Studies.  City  University  of  New  York;  Former 
Member  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women. 

Myra  Wolfgang.  Vice  President,  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bartenders'  In- 
ternational Union. 

This  statement  contains  three  separate 
assertions  in  addition  to  a  few  thought- 
ful questions  which  it  asks  and  answers. 
The  statement  warns  American  women 
in  these  words : 

Don't  buy  a  gold  brick! 

Here  is  what  the  statement  says  under 
that  heading: 

America's  women  are  increasingly  expert 
consumers. 

They've  learned  the  hard  way  that  you 
can't  always  trust  the  language  on  the  la- 
bel   ,.    .   or   extravagant   advertising  claims. 

That's   true   for   legislation,   too. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, for  instance,  sounds  great  .  .  .  like 
the  end  of  sex  discrimination. 

Sounds  easy.  .  .  .  But  most  sex  discrimi- 
nation is  a  matter  of  private  practice,  not  of 
public  law,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
Amendment. 

And  laws  that  treat  women  differently  are 
not  necessarily  "discriminatory"  or  unfair 

That's  why  many  women's  organizations, 
trade  unions  and  Individuals  with  long  ex- 
perience In  human  and  Industrial  relations 
problems,  urge  rejection  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

Let's  keep  the  good  laws  we've  won  and  see 
that  they're  enforced.  Let's  repeal  or  amend 
the  bad  laws  ....  and  go  on  from  there  to 
achieve  real  equality  for  every  American. 


I  have  said  that  the  statement  con- 
tains two  general  warnings  in  addition 
to  a  few  thoughtful  questions  and  their 
answers.  One  of  these  warnings  Is  en- 
titled "Some  Real  Worries."  It  states  this 
under  that  heading : 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  what  results  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  bring.  But 
here  are  some  "real  worries"  you  ought  to 
think  about: 

Many  state  laws  enacted  to  prevent  harsh 
Industrial    or    commercial    exploitation    of 
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working  women  are  likely  to  go  out  the  win- 
dow— whether  women  want  them  to  or  not. 
The  "equality"  arguments  can  be  turned 
right  around  by  powerful  employer  Interests 
v.ho  don't  want  any  of  their  workers  pro- 
tected by  labor  laws — either  men  or  women. 
If  the  courts  don't  throw  out  the  women's 
labor  laws  right  away,  the  legislatures  can 
be  pressured  Into  quick  repeal. 

Divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  wives 
struggling  to  support  themselves  and  their 
children  through  whatever  work  they  can  get 
may  find  their  claims  to  support  from  the 
father  even  harder  to  enforce  than  they  do 
right  now. 

For  many  American  women,  particularly 
those  in  the  lower  Income  brackets,  that's  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  a  theory  of  equality. 

Wives  and  mothers  who  are  not  In  the 
labor  force — and  they  are  a  substantial  ma- 
jority— may  find  they  can  no  longer  choose 
to  stay  at  home  to  care  for  their  families. 

Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  they 
may  become  obligated  for  furnishing  half  the 
family  support.  The  right  of  choice  for  these 
women  should  be  protected. 

I  digress  from  the  reading  of  the  state- 
ment to  say  that  I  agree  with  that  last 
statement,  that  the  right  of  choice  for 
these  women  should  be  protected,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
in  pointing  out  the  hazards  which  the 
equal  rights  amendment  poses  for  the 
social  structure  of  America,  and  in  offer- 
ing amendments  to  preserve  the  protec- 
tions and  exemptions  which  Federal  and 
State  laws  now  give  to  women  who  work 
in  fields  which  are  not  entirely  intel- 
lectual in  nature. 

This  statement,  made  on  behalf  of 
organizations  representing  the  working 
women  of  America  and  many  individuals 
such  as  Mrs.  Mary  Dublin  Keyserllng 
poses  this  general  question: 

What  does  equality  mean  under  the  Equal 
Rights  amendment? 

Then  it  asks  three  thoughtful  ques- 
tions. Moreover,  it  gives  answers  to  those 
three  thoughtful  questions. 

The  first  question  is  this : 

Does  the  Equal  Rights  amendment  create 
new  rights  for  women? 

The  answer  is : 

No.  it  does  not.  In  fact,  the  amendment 

Does  not  require  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Does  not  require  promotion  of  women  to 
better  or  "decision-making"  Jobs. 

Does  not  provide  free  24-hour  community- 
controlled  children's  day  care  centers  for 
working  mothers. 

Does  not  elect  more  women  to  public  office. 

Does  not  abolish  abortion  laws  or  make 
available  safe  birth  control  devices. 

Does  not  convince  men  they  should  help 
with  the  housework. 

and.  furthermore,  does  not  put  a  woman 
astronaut  Into  space! 

The  second  of  the  thoughtful  questions 
wliich  the  statement  asks  and  answers 

is  this: 

Could  the  Equal  Rights  amendment  de- 
stroy some  important  women's  rights? 

The  answer: 

Yes.  it  could  destroy  rights  and  cause  new 
problems  ...  by 

Creating  new  obligations  for  women  to  sup- 
port their  husbands  and  children. 

Weakening  men's  duty  to  support  their 
wives  and  children. 

Wiping  out  laws  fixing  such  benefits  as 
minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  and  safety 
standards  for  women,  simply  because  many  of 
these  laws  don't  apply  to  men. 


Drafting  women  Into  military  service. 

Weakening  the  legal  presumption  that  a 
woman  should  keep  custody  of  her  children 
and  should  receive  financial  support  In  the 
event  of  a  divorce. 

Endangering  the  tax-exempt  status  of  non- 
profit "women  only"  Institutions,  such  as 
the  YWCA  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Destroying  laws  that  require  separate  rest 
rooms  and  dressing  rooms  for  women  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  these  representatives  of  work- 
ing women  and  these  individuals  who 
joined  in  this  statement  stated  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  could  destroy 
the  laws  that  require  separate  restrooms 
and  dressing  rooms  for  women  workers. 
Now,  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  claim  that  is  not  so.  Well, 
these  representatives  of  the  working 
women  and  these  individuals  interested 
in  their  behalf  think  that  it  is  so,  and  I 
agree  with  them.  But  whether  they  are 
right  or  whether  I  am  right,  or  whether 
the  proponents  of  this  proposal  are  right, 
an  abundance  of  caution  on  this  point 
ought  to  inspire  the  proponents  of  tliis 
measure  to  accept  an  amendment  which 
I  shall  offer  later  expressly  providing 
that  this  article  does  not  invalidate  any 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
which  secure  privacy  to  men  and  women 
or  boys  and  girls. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment  are 
the  first  people  I  have  encountered  in  my 
public  life — which  began  when  I  was  just 
a  small  boy  in  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature, and  which  has  extended  since  that 
time  to  18  years  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate — who  are  opposed  to  any  amend- 
ment which  would  clarify  and  make  cer- 
tain what  the  proposal  they  are  advocat- 
ing would  do. 

The  tliird  thoughtful  question  asked 
by  this  statement  is  this : 

Is  this  constitutional  amendment  really 
needed  to  achieve   women's  rights? 

The  answer: 

No. 

The  answer  is  "No"  because  the  state- 
ment as.serts  what  the  greatest  legal 
luminaries  in  the  United  States  have 
testified  to  be  true — namely,  that  the 
Constitution  already  protects  the  rights 
of  women,  particularly  under  the  fifth 
and  14th  amendments. 

The  statement  says  that  "no"  is  the 
answer  for  the  additional  reason  that 
unfair  or  discriminatory  laws  can  be 
repealed  by  legislatures  or  challenged  in 
the  courts  under  these  amendments. 
That  has  already  been  done  successfully 
in  many  cases. 

Then  it  says  that  the  answer  to  the 
third  question  is  "no"  for  an  additional 
reason — namely,  that  new  rights  and 
freedoms  for  women  will  come  from  en- 
actment of  new  laws  and  the  effective 
enforcement  of  existing  ones,  not  from 
a  new  constitutional  amendment. 

What  are  the  protections  which  exist- 
ing laws  throw  around  working  women 
and  whicli  would  be  abolished  by  the 
equal  rights  amendment? 

They  are  such  laws  as  provide  that  an 
employer  must  furnish  separate  rest- 
rooms  and  separate  dressing  rooms  for 
men  and  women  employees. 

They  are  laws  which  provide  for  min- 
imum wages  for  women  in  States  which 


have  no  other  laws  of  that  character  for 
the  protection  of  the  economic  interests 
of  working  women. 

They  are  laws  which  pronde  maximum 
hours  of  employment  for  women  who  are 
obligated  not  only  to  earn  livelihoods  for 
themselves  and  their  families  but  also  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  mothers  in  their 
homes. 

They  are  laws  which  place  upon  hus- 
bands the  primary  responsibility  for 
furnishin;:  reasonable  support  of  wives 
and  children. 

Tliey  are  laws  which  entitle  a  woman 
who  IS  divorced  by  her  hu.sband  to  call 
upon  her  husband  for  alimony,  not  only 
to  assist  in  her  support  but  also  in  lii^ 
support  of  tlie  cliildren  winch  he  has 
begotten  upon  her  body, 

I  respectfully  submit  that  in  pa.^sing 
upon  the  amendment  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  Senators  ought  to 
pay  heed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
women  and  to  the  women  who  have 
studied  this  problem  and  to  the  women 
whose  work  is  not  entirely  intellectual, 
rather  than  to  a  few  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  who  already  are  ab- 
solutely free  imder  the  law  to  compete 
with  men  and  who  are  not  confronted  by 
any  of  the  problems  which  confront 
working  women. 

This  equal  rights  amendment  would 
practically  destroy  the  social  structure 
of  America. 

On  previous  occasions  during  this  de- 
bate. I  have  referred  to  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Thomas  Emenson  and  three 
young  Yale  women  law  graduates. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  60 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  such  additional 
time  as  I  may  use  on  the  bill. 

I  am  constrained  to  deduce  that  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty  at  Yale  University  read  that 
article.  Aft«r  he  did  so.  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
which  bore  the  heading  "Rights  Amend- 
ment; Is  It  Constructive''"  This  is  the 
letter: 

If  family  stability  plays  .in  important  role 
In  the  well-being  of  our  Jiatlon.  it  is  hard 
to  envision  the  Equal  Rights  amendment 
Just  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlve? 
as  a  constructive  act.  The  bill  seems  not  to 
have  been  discussed  adequately  or  maturely 
but  rather  shouted  through  under  pressure 
from  a  relatively  small  band  of  zealots  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  removal  of  legal  re- 
sponsibility from  a  man  for  s'.ipporting  a 
family,  giving  the  family  a  name  and  protect- 
ing his  daughters  from  the  sort  of  Infivienre~ 
the  US  Army  might  have  In  store  for  them 
before  marriage  Is  likely  to  have  some  effect 
on  the  manner  In  which  men  relate  to  their 
wives  and  cliildren  and  vice  versa;  those 
traditional  ties  will  be  weakened. 

One  must  agree  with  women's  liberation 
groups  that  the  liberating  effect  of  Equal 
Rights  will  apply  to  men  .i.s  well  a=  to  women, 
■What  they  are  both  being  liberated  from  is 
nothing  less  than  the  restrictions  of  tradi- 
tional roles  In  a  family  structure  One  has 
the  right,  indeed  the  duty,  to  ask.  "Is  this 
good?"  Marriage  has  received  some  rather 
bad  publicity  of  late;  it  is  considered  a 
breeding  groui  d  of  neurosis,  a  prelude  to 
divorce  in  more  than  30  of  100  cases  and  a 
burden  to  the  free  spirit  seeking  self-fultil!- 
ment  Day  care  communal  living  arranee- 
ments  and  release  of  women  and  men  from 
domestic  duties  are  the  modern  vogue 

Despite    this,    and    supported    by    my    ob- 
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t&at  that  solid,  bappy  family  life  is  the 
fjundation  of  mental  health  and  happiness. 
I  asic  to  a  healthy  family  la  the  concept  of 
3le:  husband  and  father,  wife  and  mother, 
or  daughter.  With  the  restrictions  and 
discipline  which  stem  from  these  roles,  al- 
lowing for  individual  variations,  one  has  the 
cement  which  binds  a  family  for  life. 

Perhaps  I   am   unduly  cynical    about   the 
ability  of  people  liberated  from  their  respon- 
lities   to   make    wise   choices   concerning 
path  to  happiness  and  contentment;  but 
wouid    predict    that    the    Equal    Rights 
a  nendment  and  many  of  the  other  goals  of 
proponents  will   bring  social  disruption, 
happiness  and  Increasing  rates  of  divorce 
desertion   Weakening  of  family  ties  may 
lead  to  increased   rates   of  alcoholism, 
Iclde  and.  possibly,  sexual  deviation.  Oon- 
vably  this  is  merely  a  theoretical  parade 
horribles.    There    are    genuine    questions 
»-tiich  should  be  asked  and  d.scussed  before 
r  Constitution  is  amended  for  the  purpose 
producing  social  change.  There  Is  no  evl- 
ince    that    such    deliberations    have    been 
niade  or  planned  Is  the  Equal  Rights  amend- 
to  be  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  of 
American  social  structure' 

Mr.  President,  that  i.s  the  question 
poised  by  Jonathan  H.  Plncus.  associate 
professor,    Neurology.    Yale    University 

liool  of  Medicine. 

[As  I  say.  I  deduce  that  he  wrote  the 
le.ter  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  York 
T  me.s  after  he  had  read  the  article  in 
tJ-e  Yale  Law  Journal  whi'-h  depicted  the 
unhappy  consequence.5  v.hich  the  equal 
ri  rhts  amendment  will  produce  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
se  f  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
fr  end  and  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Ervini  which  read.s: 

This  article  shall  not  impair  the  validity. 
hofvever.  of  any  laws  of  the   United   States 

any   State   which   extend   protections   or 

mptlons  to  women." 

[s  a  well-intentioned  addition  to  the 
Ec^al  Rights  Amendment. 

know  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Cajrolina  does  not  desire  to  discriminate 
agiinst  women,  that  he  does  desire  to 
prt)vide  for  their  special  protection.  But 

unfortunate  fact  of  life  is  that  many 

these   well-intentioned   amendments 

were  originally  designed  in  a  by- 

gofie  era  to  provide  special  protection  for 

now.  indeed,  instead,  impose  spe- 

penalties. 
"the  best  example  of  thLs  is  a  statute 
■liich  existed  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
1-  ich  that  State  thought  would  be  bene- 
fic  al  to  its  women,  which  prohibited 
th(  m  from  serving  as  bartenders,  feel- 
in  t  that  this  would  protect  them 
frcm  .some  of  the  atmosphere  that 
mi  ;ht  exist  in  a  place  where  bartenders 
labor.  Well,  the  practical  effect  of  this 
wa  s  that  women  were  denied  the  higher 
paying  jobs  as  bartenders  behind  the 
bai.  where  they  are  protected  by  the 
hai  dware  of  the  bar  from  whatever  idio- 
syr  crasies  might  exist  among  those  who 
frejuent  bars:  and  yet  the  State  law  did 
not  really  provide  for  the  protection  of 
wo  nen  as  it  denied  the  employment. 
Insofar  as  serving  alcoholic  beverages 
wa:i  concerned,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bail  where  the  customers  were  in  much 
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closer  proximity  to  the  frail  young  things 
serving  the  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  discriminatory  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation is  obvious.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  40-hour  limitation,  the  weight  limi- 
tation laws,  and  other  similar  laws.  These 
are  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  8  and  9 
of  the  Senate  committee  report.  We 
quote  there  the  guidelines  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission 
relative  to  sex  discrimination: 

The  Commission  has  found  that  =uch  laws 
and  regulations  do  not  take  into  account 
the  capacities,  preferences  and  abilities  (  f 
individual  females  and  tend  to  discriminate 
rather  than  protect.  Child  support  la-.vs  and 
alimony  la-.vs,  and  pei  slons  for  police 
'.vldowa.  and  the  like  will  simply  hecome 
non-se\  discriminatory  after  the  amend- 
mer.t.  Individual  res: rooms  are  an  entirely 
different  matter — the  Justlflcatiou  for  which 
is  the  right  to  privacy. 

I  have  discussed  these  points  at  length 
earlier  in  the  day.  so  that  I  see  no  reason 
further  to  impose  my  temperate  logic 
on  my  colleagues  Tiierefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  5 
minutes  after  5  p.m.,  that  we  enter  into 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  at  this 
time  to  vote  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment, without  further  debate,  immedi- 
ately after  the  end  of  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Bentsev.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.   BAYH.   Mr.   President.   I   object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heai'd. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment No.  1067  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ervin'. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
<yir.  Hartke>.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  'Mr.  Humphrey  i,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson  >.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan*.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
McIntyre*.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
<Mr.  Mt'SKiE'.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman'I.  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadcei.  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparkmani.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr.  MusKiEi.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson  I.  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Humphrey),  would 
eacii  vot«  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
BoGGSi .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr.  GoLDWATERi  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 


The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
Allott)  Is  detained  on  oflacial  business! 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  11 
nays  75,  as  follows: 


Bennett 
Buckley 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cooper 

Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beali 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Burdick 

BjTd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Fong 


Allott 

Bog'^s 

Brooke 

Goldwater 

Hartke 
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YEAS— 11 

Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Hansen 

NAYS— 75 

Fulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Maenuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Moiitoya 

Moss 

Nelson 


Holllngs 

Long 

Stennls 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RlbicofT 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 


Mundt 
Muskle 
Sparkman 
Talmadge 


So  Mr.  ERVir?'s  amendment  <No.  1067) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  on  the  preceding  vote,  which 
I  missed  by  about  2  minutes,  I  wish  I 
had  one  of  those  great  valid  excuses 
other  people  have  that  their  bells  did  not 
ring  or  that  their  lights  did  not  go  on. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  detained  on 
official  business  in  connection  with  some 
constituents  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
if  I  had  voted  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Record  will  so  show. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ate will  not  proceed  until  the  Senate 
is  in  order.  Senators  will  please  be  seated 
or  retire  to  the  cloakroom.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
further  time,  on  the  bill  or  any  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  today,  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  joint  resolution,  for  I  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  future,  a  future  in 
which  male  and  female  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  extending  the  challenge  of 
freedom  to  our  children. 

For  those  who  propose  a  series  of 
"clarifying"  amendments  to  this  resolu- 
tion, I  would  point  out  that  elasticity  is 
the  beauty  of  our  Constitution.  It  has 
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made  this  a  viable  document  equally  In 
the  2Qth  century  as  In  the  18th.  And  It 
is  this  same  resiliency  which  will  make 
our  amended  Constitution  viable  as  we 
enter  on  the  21st  century.  Thus.  I  can 
endorse  and  support  no  amendment  to 
this  resolution,  for  none  are  needed.  The 
statement  of  commitment  to  a  principle 
is  clear  and  forthright. 

Amendments  to  the  CMistitution  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  men  of  the  present  and 
all  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  inter- 
pretive freedom  while  maintaining  the 
concept  of  justice  and  equity. 

In  sum,  a  constitutional  amendment 
should  be  a  broad  statement  of  policy. 
The  policy  we  seek  would  guarantee 
equality  of  rights  and  responsibilities 
without  regard  to  differences  of  sex. 
There  can  be  no  legal  discrimination  in 
a  truly  free  society — (mi  the  basis  of  sex 
or  any  other  condition.  This  is  the  thrust 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, without  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  1969,  I 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment while  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  The  equal  rights 
amendment  would  write  into  the  Con- 
stitution the  principle  of  legal  equality 
for  American  citizens  of  both  sexes.  Its 
passage  would  demonstrate,  more  effec- 
tively than  any  other  action,  a  national 
commitment  to  legal  justice  for  our  fe- 
male citizens. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Ume  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  demonstrates 
tliat  it  has  the  courage  and  conviction 
to  pass  this  legislation. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  has 
been  introduced  in  every  Congress  since 
1923.  The  Senate  has  passed  the  amend- 
ment twice,  each  time  adding  a  nulli- 
fying rider  to  the  bill.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives first  passed  the  measure  in 
the  91st  Congress,  but  the  Senate  failed 
to  act  upon  the  bill.  Today  we  have  an- 
other chance.  The  House  passed  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  unamended, 
last  October  14.  It  is  up  to  us  to  clear 
the  measure  in  its  original  form  and 
send  it  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

Women  have  proved  their  capabilities 
in  all  fields  of  enterprise.  I  have  per- 
sonal experience  in  this.  My  wife  Is  a 
practising  attorney,  and  in  my  biased 
judgment,  a  very  good  one.  I  have  on 
my  staff  female  executive,  legislative, 
and  research  assistants,  as  well  as  very 
competent  secretaries.  They  have  all 
.«hown  great  abilities  in  these  positions. 
For  too  long,  women  have  been  denied 
equal  access  to  education,  training,  em- 
ployment, union  membership,  and  pro- 
motion because  of  our  fallacious  notions 
about  what  a  woman  "should"  do  and 
what  she  "should"  be.  While  women  to- 
day are  lawyers,  stockbrokers,  professors, 
doctors,  and  Members  of  Congress,  in 
numbers  they  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented and  this  indicates  the  problems 
they  face.  Those  who  have  gained  suc- 
cess have  done  so  by  overcoming  obsta- 
cles not  placed  in  the  career  paths  of 
their  male  colleagues. 

The  scars  of  sex  discrimination  will 
take  long  to  heal,  and  the  problems  will 


take  long  to  correct.  Passed  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  notions  of  "wom- 
en's place,"  "men's"  and  "women's" 
work,  and  the  limited  choices  and  ca- 
pabilities ascribed  to  women  will  not  be 
eliminated  totally  with  this  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  But  the  women  of 
this  Nation  have  waited  too  long  for  the 
recognition  that  is  due  them  as  human 
beings  with  potential  that  has  long  been 
thwarted  by  our  laws  and  prejudices. 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  of  Delaware 
was  one  of  the  first  to  abrogate  all  dis- 
criminatory legislation  in  this  field.  We 
in  the  Senate  are  asked  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  correct  an  untenable  situa- 
tion— ^to  guarantee  to  the  women  of  our 
Nation  the  legal  rights  that  should  be 
their   birthright   as   American   citizens. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  a  most  important 
measure,  £in  amendment  to  the  Cwistitu- 
tion  to  provide  equal  rights  for  women. 
The  subject  of  this  legislation  irusures 
that  it  deserves  and  will  receive  the  earn- 
est consideration  of  this  body.  The  f£u;t 
that  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
increases  the  pressures  on  the  Senate  to 
act  with  wisdom. 

Coming  from  the  equality  State  of 
Wyoming  is  a  source  of  pride,  and  gives 
its  citizens  a  heritage  of  equality  to  up- 
hold. When  Wyoming  Territory  was  or- 
ganized in  1860,  it  became  the  first  gov- 
ernment to  grant  women  the  right  to 
vote.  Esther  Morris,  whose  statute  stands 
in  the  Capitol,  is  given  great  credit  for 
helping  achieve  this  "first"  for  women, 
and  served  as  the  first  woman  justice  of 
the  peace.  Wyoming's  Gov.  NeUie  Tayloe 
Ross  served  as  the  Nation's  first  woman 
Governor  and  the  longtime  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Mint.  She  now  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  her  vitality  and  interest 
at  95  reflects  the  preat  contribution 
which  women  have  made,  and  will  make 
to  our  great  Nation. 

Wyoming's  action  in  1869  set  off  a 
chain  reaction  which  led  to  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  equal  rights  for  women. 
Today  we  are  being  challenged  to  re- 
new that  commitment  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  share 
the  interest  of  all  in  guaranteeing  equal 
rights  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  support  the  goals  of  those 
who  have  worked  so  long  and  diligently 
for  consideration  and  enactment  of  the 
bill  now  before  us.  I  believe  in  equal  pay 
for  women.  I  believe  in  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  Women  should  en- 
joy the  same  legal  rights  as  men. 

However,  our  commitment  to  equal 
rights  for  women  must  not  take  a  doc- 
trinaire "unisex"  approach.  The  simplis- 
tic approach  taken  by  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  ignores  victories 
of  women's  rightists  in  the  past  who 
fought  so  long  and  hard  to  insure  that 
women  would  not  be  treated  as  second 
class  citizens. 

Many  differentiations  are  made 
throughout  our  society  between  men 
and  women.  Some  of  these  may  be  valid 
and  some  invalid.  However,  before  we 
tlirow  them  all  out  at  once,  we  should 
look  at  the  reasons  behind  their  exist- 
ence, and  looking  at  them  one  at  a  time, 
decide  if  the  specific  distinction  should 
be  abandoned. 


All  citizens  should  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  therefore  the  amendment,  as  pro- 
posed, should  have  the  support  of  all. 
But  on  closer  look  it  is  obvious  that  the 
amendment  has  a  much  broader  impact 
than  most  people  understand  or  expect 
Do  individual  citizens,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, support  abandonment  of  alimony 
payments,  repeal  of  the  presumption  of 
a  mother's  custody  of  her  child  in  di- 
vorce proceedings,  and  repeal  of  criminal 
and  civil  laws  to  protect  women?  Do 
young  women  expect  and  wish  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  military  draft,  especially  at 
a  time  when  young  men  are  expressing 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  draft  sys- 
tem? Would  it  maximize  our  national 
security  to  have  equal  numbers  of  men 
and  women  not  only  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  on  the  front  lines  In  time  of 
battle?  Anything  less  than  this  would 
encourage  a  challenge  under  this  amend- 
ment by  men  who  would  charge  discrim- 
ination. What  happens  when  a  young 
women  is  drafted  and  her  young  hus- 
band who  has  a  higher  number.  Is  not? 

These  are  all  questions  of  great  im- 
portance. They  should  be  thoroughly  de- 
bated and  decided  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  consequences.  We  must 
look  at  this  que.'^tion  realistically  and  act 
to  insure  that  women  are  given  equal 
opp>ortunity  and  equal  rights  without 
losing  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
were  won  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  to  give 
my  strong  support  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 208.  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
I  would  especially  like  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Bayh  for  his  extensive  efforts  on  be- 
half of  this  measure,  not  only  now  but 
in  every  recent  Congress.  I  hope  to  see  it 
passed  this  week  without  change  by  the 
Senate,  and  ratified  promptly  by  the 
States  as  the  27th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  purpose  of  the  equal  rights 
ar.iendment  is  to  insure  equality  for  men 
and  women  under  the  law,  and  thereby 
to  end  genei'ations  of  discriminaiton  :n 
the  area  of  sex. 

The  amendment  is  simple  in  language, 
but  Frand  in  scope.  It  provides: 

Equality  of  righr.s  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Ignited  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex 

Once  the  amendment  is  ratified,  sex 
will  cease  to  be  a  factor  with  regard  to 
determining  legal  rights.  At  a  smgle 
stroke,  all  lawa  whose  burden  falls  sole- 
ly on  one  sex  will  become  unconstitu- 
tional. 

We  have  all  lieard  the  stati.«tics  wom- 
en are  unemployed  at  double  the  rate 
of  men— 98  percent  of  jobs  paymg  over 
S15.000  are  held  by  men.  Male  college 
graduates  can  Lxpect  to  go  to  work  for 
$15,000.  but  women  graduates  start  al 
$7,000. 

Although  there  iiave  been  smaJl  ad- 
vances over  the  years  toward  equality 
lor  women,  most  of  the  proKres.s  has 
amounted  to  chipping  away  at  a  much 
larger  problem.  There  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  women  are  discriminated 
against  in  all  stratas  of  society — eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  Culturally  Some 
States  have  already  made  efforts  ixj  bal- 
ance the  scaie  through  legislation  that 
revises    outmoded    discnminaiorj'    laws. 
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states  have  actually  passed  con- 
provisions    forbidding    dis- 
crimination by  sex.  This,  however,  is  not 
diacrimination  remains  the 
rule  in  most  States.  It  continues 
force  women  into  roles  below  their 
u^tellectual  and  physical  capabilities. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  areas  of  dis- 
c^mination  today  is  that  of  educational 
professional  opportunities.  While  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  college 
students  in  this  country  attend  federally 
d  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
discrlminatory  practices  against 
wt>men  are  the  general  rule  in  far  too 
of  them.  In  large  measure,  our 
cdlleges  and  universities  have  a  great  re- 
sf  onsibUity  in  training  their  students  for 
future  careers  and  other  opportunities, 
so.  their  discriminatory  practices 
bound  to  have  undesirable  conse- 
on  the  opportunities  of  their 
The  colleges  and  universities 
to  set  the  tone  for  the  wider  society, 
use  n  deciding  against  accepting 
"^cudents,  in  setting  a  quota  for 
areas  of  study,  they  leave  the 
^iness  world  free  to  reject  the  few 
who  actually  break  through  the 
riales  only"  barrier. 
Qraduate  schools  are  even  more  seri- 
arenas  of  discrimination— despite  the 
that  female  undergraduate  aca- 
achievements  tend  to  surpass 
thfcse  of  males.  For  example,  as  stated  in 
Senate  Committee  report,  the  num- 
of  women  applying  for  admission  to 
medical  schools  increased  by  more 
300  percent  between  1929-30  and 
while  male  applicants  in- 
by  only  29  percent.  Yet,  as  the 
retort  makes  clear,  the  percentage  nf 
{ men  applicants  who  were  accepted  de- 
cli  ned  during  the  same  period. 

:t  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  women 
discriminated   against   in    employ- 
mint.  If  our  colleges  do  not  encourage 
cmen   to  enter   the   professional   and 
se^iprofessional  fields,  can  we  question 
they  are  discriminated  against  in 
areas  of  employment,  including  even 
least  skilled  jobs? 

Vomen  are  also  clearly  discriminated 

:iinst     under    so-called     "protective" 

s.  Such  legislation,  much  of  it  passed 

h(irtly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  is 

.-dated  today,  largely  because  of' the 

efforts  of  labor  ors:anizations 

secure  the  enactment  of  labor  laws 

protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  work- 

for  reasons  independent  of  their  sex. 

the  protective  legislation  based  on 

is  far  more  insidious.  It  invites  em- 

yers.   when   considering   the  promo- 

1  of  women  to  jobs  that  involve  longer 

irs  and  higher  pay.  to  promote  men 

in?jtead.  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

many  other  fronts,  our  existing 
work  against  women.  At  present,  al- 
thdugh  the  14th  amendment  supposedly 
recuires  that  both  sexes  receive  the  equal 
pn  tection  of  the  laws,  the  burden  of 
goi^g  to  court  to  prove  sex  discrimination 
heavy  that  many  are  unwilling  to 
the  gaimtlet  of  the  time  and  exoense 
reduired  for  litigation.  In  the  field  of 
far|iily  law — divorce,  alimony,  and  child 
there  are  obvious  changes  needed 
equalize  the  treatment  given  to  men 
I  women.  The  ERA  will  serve  to  wipe 
se  glaring  inequities  off  the  books. 
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and  end  the  years  of  discrimination  that 
women  have  endured. 

The  demand  for  equal  rights  for 
women  is  not  a  new  cause.  It  began  in 
earnest  almost  50  years  ago,  when  the 
first  equal  rights  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Unfortunately,  it  had 
taken  Congress  many  years  before  that 
to  grant  women  the  right  to  vote.  Now  at 
last  the  era  of  glacial  progress  toward 
equal  rights  is  over,  and  Congress  is 
about  to  take  a  giant  step  toward  making 
those  rights  a  modem  reality. 

I  had  originally  thought  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  not  necessary 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment — that  we  could  accomplish 
all  the  desired  goals  by  other  means.  Re- 
cently, however,  two  of  the  most  promis- 
ing avenues  have  proved  to  be  blind  al- 
leys, and  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  reach  the  goal  is  clear. 

In  recent  years.  I  have  worked  with 
many  others  in  Congress  to  strengthen 
the  enforcement  of  powers  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission, 
which  enforces  the  sex  discrimination 
prohibition  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Unfortimately,  in  recent  weeks,  our 
efforts  were  unsuccessful  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

I  also  was  disappointed  with  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  decision  in  the  recent  Su- 
preme Coiut  decision  in  Reed  against 
Reed,  applying  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  rights  of  women.  It  was  my  hope  that 
this  decision  would  be  broad  enough  to 
end  much  of  the  discrimination  against 
women.  Although  it  did  invalidate  a  dis- 
criminatory State  law.  the  decision 
handed  down  did  so  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  burden  of  proof  on  plaintiffs  in 
individual  cases  to  show  that  they  had 
been  the  victims  of  discrimination.  The 
precedent  was  too  weak.  For  that  reason, 
it  simply  became  another  argument  rein- 
forcing the  need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

The  objections  to  the  resolution  now 
before  us  have  no  merit.  I  have  already 
discussed  the  issue  of  "protective"  legis- 
lation. Such  measures  had  their  roots  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  sweatshop  days  at 
the  turn  of  the  centun.-.  Outmoded  today, 
they  hold  a  woman  back  from  promo- 
tions to  a  higher  position  and  higher 
salary. 

Some  say  that  women  should  not  be 
drafted.  They  recoil  at  the  thought  of 
an  18-year-oId  woman  being  drafted  for 
combat.  Once  in  the  service,  however, 
both  sexes  should— and  wU!.  under  the 
new  amendment — be  cla.s.-^ified  for  vari- 
ous duties  by  their  capabilities,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  to  serve  m  a  given 
area  and  to  the  needs  of  the  .service.  For 
example,  a  military  mnnpower  studv  re- 
ported that  during  World  War  II  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  men  could  just  have  easily  been 
occupied  by  women. 

We  should  not  lose  sight,  either,  of  the 
educational  benefits,  the  medical  care — 
both  in  service  and  in  later  access  to 
veteran.s'  hospitals — the  job  preferences 
and  leadership  opportunities  offered  by 
military  service.  Clearly,  women  should 
not  be  excluded  from  this  role. 

.A.nd,   far  from  doing  away  with   the 


child  support  laws,  as  some  detractors 
fear,  the  equal  rights  amendment  will 
serve  to  equalize  them.  It  will  give  re- 
sponsibility in  caring  for  children  to  the 
parent  most  qualified,  not  solely  to  the 
mother  In  every  case. 

P^ally.  the  equal  rights  amendment  is 
not  limited  to  women,  although  It  deals 
in  large  part  with  legislation  that  is  dis- 
criminatory against  them.  The  equal 
rights  amendment  will  balance  laws  that 
favor  either  sex.  But,  because  the  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  governmental  prac- 
tices and  State  laws,  however,  it  is  not 
the  whole  or  final  answer  to  the  problem 
of  sex  discrimination  in  our  society.  We 
must  continue  to  work  diligently  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices in  private  industry,  in  education 
and  every  other  area.  In  the  end.  the 
equal  rights  amendment  will  mean  equal 
rights  for  all. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1068 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  1068. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  1  add  the  following 
sentence:  -This  article  shall  not  impair  the 
validity,  however,  of  any  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  which  extend  protectionB 
or  exemptions  to  wives,  mothers,  or  widows.'. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
day. It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
several  rollcall  votes  tomorrow  on 
amendments.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time 
may  be  reduced  for  consideration  of 
amendments  tomorrow.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  final  action  will  occur  on  the  pend- 
ing constitutional  amendment  tomorrow. 
That,  of  course,  will  necessitate  a  roll- 
call vote. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OF  1962 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S. 3054. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3054*  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert : 

That  section  310  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (42  US  C. 
2620)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '■1972"  both 
times  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1973". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  on  S.  3054,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton,  Mr.  Hughes,   Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr. 
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Randolph,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Schweiker.  Mr.  Dominick,  and  Mr.  Beall 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNIFORM  TIME 
ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  904. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8. 
904)  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to 
allow  an  option  in  the  adoption  of  ad- 
vanced time  in  certain  cases  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  260a)  is  amended  by  strUc- 
ing  out  all  after  the  semicolon  and  Inserting 
the  following  In  place  thereof:  "however.  (1) 
any  State  that  lies  entirely  within  one  time 
zone  may  by  law  exempt  Itself  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  providing  for  the 
advancement  of  time,  but  only  If  that  law 
provides  that  the  entire  State  (Including  all 
political  subdivisions  thereof)  shall  observe 
the  standard  time  otherwise  explicable  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  (2)  any  State  with  parts 
thereof  In  more  than  one  time  zone  may  by 
law  exempt  either  the  entire  State  as  pro- 
vided in  (1)  or  may  exempt  the  entire  area 
of  the  State  lying  within  any  time  zone." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BUCKLEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  to- 
morrow, the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  23,  AT  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjournment  tmtil 
9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRAVEL  AND  MONDALE 
ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  following  Senators  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  in  the  order 
stated:  Senator  Gravel  and  Senator 
Mondale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  all  15-minute  unani- 
mous consent  orders  on  Thursday  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  moving  to  adjourn.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow,  and  after  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  *Mr.  Roth)  \\in 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Buckley  i  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

There  will  then  ensue  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business.  Tlie  pending  question  will  be 
on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  No. 
1068,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <  Mr.  Ervin  > . 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  amend- 
ments tomorrow,  and  it  Ls  anticipated 
that  the  time  limitation  of  2  hours,  un- 
der the  agreement,  on  amendments  will 
not  be  fully  used  and  that  the  time  may 
be  reduced  on  each  amendment 

There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution.  It  is 
anticipated  and  hoped  that  that  final 
vote  will  come  sometime  tomorrow  after- 
noon, although  perhaps  late. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   9:30   A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Uie  previous  order,  tJiat 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5  34 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  March  22,  1972.  at 
9:30  am 
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SURFACE  MINING  NEEDS  ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY  THROUGH  RE- 
SEARCH, SENATOR  MARLOW 
COOK  ASSERTS  IN  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS STATEMENT 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN"  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  )  cogently  and  forthrightly  address- 
ed the  subject  of  the  need  to  expand 
technology  as  relates  to  the  surface  min- 
ing of  coal  when  he  appeared  March  16. 
1972,  as  a  witness  during  hearings  by 


the  Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Pointing  out  that  almost  half  of  the 
coal  roducped  todav  is  surface  mined, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  asserted 
that: 

There  is  Just  no  way  in  which  we  can  de- 
clare a  moratorium  on  surface  mining  and 
still  meet  the  demands  for  this  vital  energy 
producing  re.-ource 

Even  though,  as  he  said: 
Surface   mining   unfortunately   has  unde- 
sirable side  effects. 

Senator  Cook  added — and  I  agree  with 
him — that  we  must  do  something  about 
these  "undesirable  side  effects."  and  I 
associate  myself  with  his  appropriately 
expressed  view  that: 


The  solution  to  our  problem  does  not  lie  in 
moratoriums  but.  rather,  in  realistic  and 
effective  programs  designed  to  place  meas- 
ures of  rontrol  on  mining  operaf.ons  and  to 
reclaim  that  land  which  has  been  and  Is  be- 
ing surface  mliied-  For  these  programs  to  be 
effpctive,  we  must  develop  advanced  tech- 
nology and  this  development  will  only  be 
realized  when  we  conduct  adequate  research 
in   mining   operations  and   reclamation. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
then  made  what  I  consider  to  be  a  strong 
and  effective  ca.se  for  Congress  taking  the 
lead  in  providing  for  "this  research  to 
develop  this  technology."  I  commend 
Senator  Cook  for  his  well-rca.soncd  ai- 
gumer.ts  and  express  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  appropriations  to  finance  the  ob- 
jectives for  which  he  argued.  He  has  my 
support 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
of  the  statement  made  to  the  Appro- 
lations  Subcommittee  on  Interior. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

MAAKS    BY    SXNATOR    MaRLOW    W.    COOK 

Chairman: 
recent  report  by  the  Inderal  Power  Com- 
ilon  contained  this  statement : 
"When  a  comparison  of  our  fossUe  fuels 
made  on  the  basis  of  BTtJ  content,  it  be- 
evldent  that  coal  is  the  backbone  of 
fuel  inventory,  constituting  about  73 
of  the  total  estimated  ultimate  re- 
erable  fossil  fuel  resource.  " 

are  fortunate  to  have  been  blessed  v%ith 

abundance  of  coal.  Our  energy  requlre- 

establlsh  very  clearly  the  need  for  this 

,1   We  can  not  afTord  to  denv  the  people  of 

s  Nation  the  use  of  this  valuable  resource 

almost  half  of  the  coal  produced  todav  is 

■face-mined,  there  Is  Just  no  way  in  which 

can  declare  a  moratorium  on  surface  m!n- 

and  still  meet  the  demands  for  this  vital 

y  producing  resource 

Unfortunately  surface  mining  has  undeslr- 

slde  effects.  We  see  them— \\e  don't  like 

•m — we  must  dc   something  about  them 

're  Is  no  question  that  there  is  a  certain 
tage   of   land   which    can    not   be    re- 
adequatcly  and  therefore  should  not 
surface  mined.  I  submit   that  the  solu- 
1  to  our  problem  does  not  lie  in  moratcrl- 
s  but  rsther  In  realistic  and  eSective  pre- 
designed to  place  some  measure  of  con- 
on   mining   operations   and    to   reclaim 
land  which  has  been  and  !s  being  sur- 
mlned.  For  these  programs  to  be  effec- 
we  must  develop  advanced  technology 
this  development  will  only  be  realized 
1  we  conduct  adequate  research  in  m la- 
operations  and  reclamation.  It  is  to  the 
ilrement   for  this  research   that   I   shall 

my  remarks  todp.y 
believe  tnat  we  here  In  Congress  have  a 
onslblllty  to  take  the  lead  In  providing 
this  research  to  develop  this  'echro'.ogy. 
Itom  an  almost  zero  departure  point  rec- 
'^'on  technology  has  made  great  stride?, 
unately  this  "Itnow  how"  has  not  kept 
with  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  iin- 
trolled   surface  mining  of  minerals.   We 
and  must  do  better.  In  1962  a  small  re- 
h  program  for  the  reclamation  of  sur- 
mlned   lands  was  Initiated   by  the  US 
Service  at  Berea.  Kentuckv.  My  good 
and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from, 
tucky.  Senator  Coopeh.  has  long  been  ab- 
ated with  this  project  and   I  commend 
'or   his    foresight.   The    record   of   this 
Ittee    contains    testimony    concerning 
history  and  future  plans  of  this  a.-^'lvltv 
research  program  at  Berea  is  designed 
levelop  methods  of  reducing  or  prevent- 
damage  to  the  environment  and  forest 
during  surface  mining  operations 
to  restore  these  values  as  quickly  as  pos- 
after  mining  has  ceased.  It  Is  the  only 
Federal    research   program   of   its 
In  the  Nation. 

he  beginning  Berea  has  been  a  "shoe 
operation.  There  are  only  nine  pro- 
nal  personnel  at  Berea  Including  a  hy- 
soil  chemist,  civil  engineer,  range 
titist.    ecologist.    botanist,    sllviculturist. 
two  foresters.  The  facilities  are  limited 
renovated   automobile   shop,   a   green- 
a  basement   room   at   Berea   College, 
two  bays  of  a  garage  Let  me  repeat  gen- 
that  this  Is  the  only  sustained  Federal 
program   concerned   with    the   rec- 
of  surface  mined  land. 
1967  «40.000  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
to  develop  detailed  plans  for  a  new  of- 
:ory  building  designed   to  accom- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

modate  the  larger  and  more  intensive  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  planned 
for  Berea.  This  faculty  would  include  the 
most  modern  types  of  equipment  housed  In 
laboratories  with  adequate  space  to  permit 
professional  staffs  of  sufficient  size  to  pur- 
sue research  projects  and  conduct  demon- 
strations in  this  most  vital  area. 

Architectural  plans  for  the  building  have 
been  completed  and  the  Forest  Service  has 
testified  that  a  contract  can  be  let  for  con- 
struction as  soon  as  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$1,320,000  are  appropriated. 

Even  more  important  than  the  building  it- 
self axe  the  research  programs  which  must 
be  pursued.  We  are  pleased  with  the  excel- 
lent progress  that  ha«  been  made  in  the 
current  research  programs  at  Berea.  The  re- 
sults of  this  research  have  been  used  In 
Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Maryland  In  forming  their  reclamation  laws 
and  regulations.  Scalping  requirements,  ac- 
cess roads,  and  bench  width  limitations  have 
been  adopted.  Estimates  of  sediment  produc- 
tion from  mimng  are  being  used  by  several 
states  to  determine  the  size  of  impoundments 
needed  to  trap  si'r.  Water  quality  standards 
for  surface  mined  areas  have  been  developed 
In  cooperation  with  State  and  other  Federal 
agencies  Revegetatlon  techniques  have  been 
adopted  by  all  eastern  States  where  surface 
mining  has  occurred  during  the  past  years. 
The  research  staff  has  consulted  with  or  ap- 
peared at  hearings  in  ten  different  States, 
including  States  as  far  west  as  Washington. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  me  Is  the  fact  that 
In  the  past  year  17  mining  companies  re- 
quested and  recei\-ed  assistance  on  reclama- 
tion problems  and  put  many  of  the  findings 
into  practice. 

These  accomplishments  show  carefully  that 
Forest  Service  research  has  found  ways  to 
improve  surface  mine  reclamation  and  that 
results  of  this  research  are  being  used 
throughout  the  Nation. 

However,  as  diligent  and  productive  as 
these  efforts  have  been,  the  re.suits  are  very 
small  Indeed  when  compared  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  The  mo6t  difficult  and 
Important  research  still  lies  ahead.  The  most 
urgent  problems  are  in  two  general  areas. 
First.  In  improving  reclamation  engineering 
practices  to  better  protect  the  environment 
and  m  creating  stable  conditions  for  rapid 
restoration  of  disturbed  areas  following  the 
mining  operation.  Second,  water  pollution 
control  methods  miwt  be  developed  under 
realisMc  mining  conditions  on  large  experi- 
mentai  watersheds  where  all  phases  of  min- 
ing .^nd  reclamation  operations  can  be  moni- 
tored, studied  and  controlled. 

In  addition  demonstration  area.s  are  needed 
to  test  pr3c*;r;il  reclamation  procedures  and 
to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  total 
environmental  and  resource  problemi;.  These 
demonstration  areas  will  also  serve  as  pilot 
projects  to  develop  cost  data  coi^isteut  with 
current  mining  and  reclamation  technology 
and  show  the  best  mix  for  a  dependable 
coal  suppiv  with  environmental  quality  re- 
quiremento 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  insuring 
that  the  technology  for  the  reduction  and  or 
elimination  of  the  undesirable  effects  of  sur- 
face mining  throuehoii,  the  Nation  be  m.ade 
available  to  Federal.  State,  and  private  agen- 
cies. I  urge  that  the  operating  budget  of  the 
Forest  Service  be  Increased  by  $1  575.000  to 
permit  the  implementation  of  the  planned 
e.xpansion  of  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  at  Berea,  Kentuckv.  I  also  urge 
that  the  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,320,000 
be  added  to  the  Forest  Service  budget  for  the 
construction  of  the  office— laboratory  build- 
ing which  has  been  designed,  with  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress,  to  accommodate  the 
larger  and  more  intensive  research  and 
demonstration    program. 
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TRUTH  IN  POOD  LABELING  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 


or   If  AIMK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Truth  in  Food  La- 
beling Act.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  help  the  consumer  to  purchase  food 
products  which  are  fresh  and  of  good 
quality,  by  supplying  enough  informa- 
tion on  package  labels  to  enable  him  to 
make  an  educated  choice.  It  will  also 
help  the  store  manager  who  wishes  to 
seU  fresh  food  in  good  condition  but  is 
often  hampered  in  doing  this  by  the 
complexity  of  present  food  labeling  prac- 
tices. 

Most  of  us  today  know  httle  about  the 
food  we  buy  and  eat — its  quality,  its 
nutritional  value,  its  Ingredients,  its 
freshness,  even  its  manufacturer.  Tliese 
important  facts  remain  hidden  from  con- 
sumers, sometimes  because  the  informa- 
tion is  buried  in  cryptic  code  numbers. 
more  often  because  it  is  not  indicated  on 
the  label  at  all. 

The  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act  does 
away  with  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
food  we  eat.  In  essence,  it  requires  that 
certain  basic  information  about  the  con- 
tents of  that  food  be  printed  on  the 
package  label  in  plain  and  concise  lan- 
guage. The  following  are  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill: 

First,  it  establishes  a  uniform  sy.i^tem 
of  grade  labeling  for  all  consumer  food 
products  and  requires  that  the  grade 
designation  appear  in  conspicuous  and 
readable  print  on  each  food  package.  Un- 
der the  system,  all  food  products  would 
be  labeled  grades  "A"  to  "E"  or  "sub- 
standard." The  only  exception  would  be 
meat  products,  for  which  there  is  already 
an  inspection  and  grading  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  that  labels 
disclose  all  the  ingredients  contained  in 
food  products,  and  in  their  order  of  pre- 
dominance. Nov;  that  we  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  potentially  harmful 
effects  of  certain  substances  and  food 
additives,  we  must  insure  that  the  con- 
sumer has  full  knowledge  about  the  food 
he  eats.  Furthermore,  on  a  more  mun- 
dane level,  a  person  who  buys  a  can  of 
stew  should  have  some  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  contents  are  mainly  meat  or 
mainly  gravy. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  that  food  prod- 
uct labels  contain  information  about 
the  product's  nutritional  content.  Basi- 
cally, the  label  would  state  what  vitamins 
and  other  nutrients  the  product  contains 
and  what  percentage  of  the  adult  mini- 
mum daily  requirement  in  each  categoi-y 
is  provided  by  an  average  serving  of  the 
product.  We  see  increasing  evidence  that 
the  American  diet  is  ample  in  calories  but 
deficient  in  nutritional  content.  Label- 
ing foods  according  to  their  nutritional 
value  will  give  the  consumer  the  means 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  his  diet. 

Fourth,  the  bih  requires  that  all  per- 
ishable and  semiperishable  foods  indi- 
cate a  "pull  date"  on  the  label.  This  date 
represents  the  latest  date  on  which  that 
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product  can  be  sold  as  fresh.  Indications 
are  that  many  outdated  products  are  be- 
ing sold  every  day.  Baby  food,  canned 
goods,  and  packaged  goods  which  were 
stale  months  or  even  years  ago  are  sold 
as  fresh  products.  Ironically,  most  per- 
ishable and  semiperishable  foods  already 
do  contain  some  sort  of  "pull  date,"  but 
it  is  printed  in  a  code  form  which  is  not 
decipherable  by  the  consumer,  nor  by 
many  foodstore  managers  who  may 
want  to  provide  only  fresh  and  high 
quality  goods.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
"pull  date"  would  have  to  be  clearly  dis- 
played and  stated  in  the  form  of  day, 
month,  and  year. 

Fifth,  the  bill  requires  the  name  and 
place  of  the  manufacturer,  packager,  and 
distributor  to  be  printed  on  the  packages 
of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  This  pro- 
vision will  enable  a  consumer  to  make 
better  comparisons  among  competing 
brands  of  the  same  product  and  to  buy 
at  a  lower  price  without  sacrificing  qual- 
ity. It  will  also  promote  public  safety  at 
times  when  a  question  arises  about  a  par- 
ticular product,  as  in  the  Bon  Vivant 
case,  where  the  company  had  marketed 
its  product  under  several  different  brand 
names.  Clear  display  of  the  identity  of 
the  original  manufacturer  will  protect 
consumers  from  the  possibility  of  pur- 
chasing contaminated  food.  It  will  also 
prevent  store  managers  from  inadvert- 
ently selling  the  product  and  protect 
other  manufacturers  of  the  same  prod- 
uct from  having  their  reputations 
harmed  by  association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Truth  in  Food  Label- 
ing Act  will  lessen  substantially  the  dif- 
ficulties which  consumers  face  when  pur- 
chasing food.  This  new  system  of  product 
labeling  will  provide  the  consumer  with 
all  the  information  he  needs  to  make  an 
informed  and  rational  judgment  about 
the  best  product  to  buy.  in  light  of  his 
own  needs  and  desires.  It  will  also  help 
him  by  promoting  competition  among 
food  manufacturers  and  processors.  The 
consumer  today  deserves  and  requires  the 
protection  and  benefits  he  will  receive 
under  the  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act. 


FUTURE  WATERWAY 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  rhetoric  from  those  who  are  always 
willing  to  knock  progress  these  days.  Un- 
fortunately, we  hear  too  little  from  the 
more  subdued  voices  of  reasonableness 
with  regard  to  th's  subject.  One  such 
voice  was  heard  last  week  in  St,  Louis  at 
the  Water  Resources  Council  hearing  on 
the  proposed  new  standards  for  planning 
water  and  related  land  resources. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Lehman,  on  behalf  of 
Waterway  Operations  Conference,  sub- 
mitted what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fair 
statement  on  the  issues  and  concerns 
which  are  involved  in  future  waterway 
development.  I  Insert  Mr.  Lehman's  re- 
marks on  behalf  of  the  Waterway  Oper- 
ations Conference  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  remarks  follow: 
Statement  or  Charlbs  F.  Lehman  in  Be- 

HALT    OF    THE    WATERWAY    OPERATIONS    CON- 
FERENCE Regarding  the  Water  Resources 
Council  "Proposed  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards   FOR    Planning    Water    and    Related 
Land  Resources,"  March  15,  1972 
My  name  is  Charles  P.  Lehman  and  I  ap- 
pear at  these  hearings  today  representing  the 
Waterway   Operations  Conference   which    is 
composed  of  a  group  of  inland  water  carriers 
which  have  a  fleet  cargo  transporting  capac- 
ity totaling  approximately  50  7^  of  the  water- 
borne  commerce  on  the  Western  Rivers  sys- 
tem. 

In  regards  to  my  appearance  here  today.  It 
is  requested  that  my  remarks  be  made  a  part 
of  the  official  record  regarding  the  Proposed 
Principles  and  Standards  for  Planning  Water 
and  Related  Land  Resources. 

Not  only  are  the  views  to  be  presented  here 
those  of  an  Industry  related  group  and  the 
corporation  which  employs  me.  American 
Commercial  Barge  Line  Company,  but  they 
are  also  those  personal  views  I  have  as  a 
man  who  has  worked  on  the  rivers  of  this 
nation  in  the  profession  of  a  river  pilot  for 
many  years,  traveling  the  waters  of  most  all 
the  great  valley  projects  that  Congress  in 
Its  profound  wisdom  has  authorized  and  seen 
fit  to  fund  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to  de- 
velop this  great  nation  of  ours. 

I  have  seen  the  boaters  enjoy  weekends 
of  pleasure  with  their  families  on  lakes  cre- 
ated by  dams.  I  have  seen  businesses  expand 
and  locate  on  our  inland  rivers  because  of  the 
river,  its  water  supply,  and  the  low  cost  trans- 
portation that  the  river  provides  with  chan- 
nel depths  assured  by  projects  that,  in  the 
future,  may  no  longer  be  built  because  of  the 
shortsighted  philosophy  now  being  devised 
which  IS  only  concerned  with  short  term  re- 
sults. 

What  has  happened  to  the  visions  of  the 
great  leaders  of  our  past — the  Bob  Kerr's,  the 
Mike  Kirwan's,  even  Abe  Lincoln  who  saw 
the  need  to  develop  the  waters  of  this  nation 
in  order  to  assure  that  it  remain  powerful 
and  reach  the  potential  of  a  better  life,  a 
finer  standard  of  living  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  its  citizens? 

Surely  we  must  do  the  utmost  to  protect 
our  environment  making  certain  we  pass  on 
to  those  that  follow  adequate  and  clean 
waters.  This  must  and  can  be  accomplished 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  land 
and  water.  These  developments  must  be  con- 
tinued If  we  are  to  solve  the  problems  and 
crises  our  nation  is  now  experiencing  New 
technologry  which  most  certainly  will  use  in- 
creased amounts  of  energy  will  solve  pol- 
lution, poverty  problems,  health  difficulties 
and  other  perplexities  we  are  facing  if  we 
have  the  courage  to  live  up  to  our  present  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  legacy  we  have  In- 
herited and  must  pass  to  our  children. 

To  be  able  to  expand  the  energy  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States,  resources  must  be 
developed  and  our  capabilities  to  move  these 
energy  materials  will  have  to  be  Increased. 
The  Objectives  of  the  proposals  submitted 
by  the  Water  Resources  Council  we  applaud 
They  speak  of  "enhancement."  To  enhance 
the  national  economic  development,  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  the  environment,  to  en- 
hance regional  development.  Certainly  these 
are  the  like  objectives  of  any  person  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his 
community,  State  or  region. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  Standards  that  we 
feel  critical  questions  must  be  answered.  We 
will  not  speak,  at  this  time,  of  the  economic 
Impact  which  wUl  be  imposed  by  the  pro- 
posed standards,  as  studies  have  been  made 
and  will  be  shown  in  this  regard  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Council,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  discount  rate  which  has  been  suggested 
would  ring  the  graveyard  bells  for  most  water 
related  projects  presently  authorized  If  evalu- 
ated by  the  criteria  proposed.  The  suggested 
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rate  would  effectively  curUIl  any  future 
projects  whose  benefits  would  be  largely 
conferred  In  the  later  years  of  project  life. 
We  propose  that  the  Council  return  to  the 
methods  of  evaluating  cost  and  benefits  of 
projects  as  set  forth  In  Senate  Document  97 
but  never  fully  Implemented. 

We  have  read  and  heard  a  lot  about  "Op- 
portunity Cost,"  We  charge  this  concept  is 
"Opportunity  Apathy"  The  chance  to  de- 
velop our  national  resourres  must  be  accom- 
plished without  the  delays  which  this  "cost" 
criteria  embodies  in  order  that  the  "op- 
portunities" are   not  lost  forever. 

"Opportunity  Apathy"  is  how  various  or- 
ganizations that  are  opposing  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  have  reacted.  In  xh" 
name  of  environmental  considerations  thev 
have  latched  on  to  a  coetlng  principle  that 
will  effectively  kill  most  projects  that  will 
benefit  the  greater  amount  of  society  In  the 
future  as  well  as  today. 

We  certainly  hope  the  Council  will  not 
be  party  to  "Opportunity  Apathy"  but  will 
seize  the  initiative  to  further  the  goals  of 
the  orderly  developmen*  we  have  adhered 
to  since  this  country  was  founded.  We  can- 
not and  must  not  return  to  the  age  of  dino- 
saurs We  cannot  and  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo  if  we  believe  in  a  bet- 
ter place  to  work,  play  and  live  We  can- 
not and  must  not  acquiesce  to  "Opportu- 
nity .Apathy," 

In  proposing  and  developing  new  projects, 
the  principle  of  coet  sliaring  we  f«e;  should 
recognize  the  capabUitles  '-f  the  local  gov- 
ernine;-.':?.  To  increase  the  c.bts  of  project, -^ 
to  certain  .states  and  or  ur!>an  areas  becomes 
an  Impossible  bvirden  rin  the  loral  clti.7«nry 
and  would  defeat  many  projects  before  they 
were  commenced  The  present  established 
criteria  of  cast  sharing  should  be  mam- 
tamed  as  the  benefits  are  seldom  localized 
A  dam  In  tiie  Missouri  Valley  helps  control 
flood    wa;ers    on    the    Lower    Mississippi 

We  also  must  protest  the  five  year  re- 
evaluation  concept  The  decays  that  would 
entail  and  the  Increased  costs  for  further 
study  only  leads  to  further  "Oppnr- 
lunity  Apathy  ■  Projects  that  are  worthy 
to  be  developed  In  order  to  continue 
the  greatness  of  this  nation  take  a  I'lng 
time  to  study  end  prepare  in  order  that 
all  the  facets  of  any  project  be  totally  scru- 
tinized as  part  of  the  public's  and  Cungress' 
right  to  know.  In  th)s  regard,  it  could  be- 
come years  before  a  project  would  reach 
fruition. 

The  Waterway  Operations  Conference  fully 
supports  the  "Regional  Development"  ap- 
proach in  the  new  standards  All  projects 
that  are  developed  afleci,  as  we  have  said 
before,  much  more  than  the  local  area  where 
they  are  constructed.  They  do  affect  the 
populace  of  an  entire  region  and  should 
therefore  be  so  evaluated. 

Gentlemen,  in  closing  it  is  hop>ed  that 
you  will  reconsider  the  standards  you  are 
proposing  and  give  heed  to  past  performance 
that  has  made  this  c  umtry  great.  Its 
achievements  have  been  consummated  by 
seizing  opportunity  We  would  therefore 
hope  that  the  heading  for  the  proposed 
standards  as  now  written  is  not  recorded 
in   history   books  as  "Opportunity   .\pathy  " 


POWS  AfJD  MIA'S— SOMETHING  WE 
CAN  DO 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21.  1972 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Sneaker,  one  of  the 
deepest  and  most  frustrating  concerns 
of  all  Americans  is  our  inability  to  ac- 


complish  anything  to  effect  the  release 

'  our  POW's  in  Southeast  Asia.  People 

"■-  to  Congressmen  saying  "Do  some- 

_."  and  Congress  passes  resolutions 

tilling  the  President  to  "Do  something  " 

^*'*-  no  one  really  has  any  construcUve 

s  on  what  to  do.  The  prisoners  are 

the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  recognizes 

~lr  great  value  as  hostages,  and  despite 

the  million.<:  of  letters  addressed  to 

loi.  continues  to  use  them  in  violation 

the  Geneva  Convention  and  any  other 

ilized    conduct    merely    as    political 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DON  JACKSON,  WINNER  OF  VFW 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


March  21,  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


Last  Saturday,  in  my  district,  an  event 
ok  place  which  demonstrated  a  lot  of 
tilings.  It  demonstrated  a  mature  and 
recognition  of  the  facts  as  they 
It  demonstrated  love  and  concern 
the  POWs  and  the  MIAs.  It  demon- 
strated faith  in  the  future,  and  it  sei-ved 
useful  purpose.  It  was  as  useful  a  ges- 
-  as  anything  which  has  been  done  in 
"ica.  Of  the  several  POWs  and  MIAs 
my  district,  two  are  from  Polish- 
A^iencan  families— Capt.  Arthur  Grubb 
missing  m  action,  and  Lt.  Charles 
i,  USN  known  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
Last  Saturday,  in  honor  of  these 
young  men,  a  testimonial  cocktail 
y    was    held    at    the    Polish    Hall 
Scfithampton.    The   party    had    a    dual 
,  ^  honor   these   men,   and  to 

ablish   a  library   of   books   concern- 
Polish  history,  literature,  and  heri- 
(.  within   the  Southampton   College 
'rary.  The  cost  was  low.  so  everyone 
■'-^  come— and  come  thev  did.  Hun- 
and  hundreds  of  people  who  wanted 
"do  something"  turned   up   to  show 
"■  had  not  forgotten  the  boys,  to  ex- 
their  sympathy  and   respect   for 
families,   to  pray  for  their  return 
to  create  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  a 
•  of  the  great  Polish  heritage  in  the 
of  books  in  a  college  library.  It  was 
a  wake,  it  was  an  act  of  faith. 
'.  it  is  not  going  to  get  the  boys  re- 
1.  They  may  never  be  aware  of  it 
unljil  they  come  home.  But  when  they 
there  will  be  tangible  evidence  for 
"  '.elves  and  their  ovm  children  that 
were   never  forgotten.   It   will    be 
in  which  they  can  take  great 
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Mrs.  Stanley  Gizybowsk;.  who  cre- 
the  concept,  and  was  the  driving 
behind  its  implementation,  to  Presi- 
Edward  Glanz  of  Southampton  Col- 
who  cooperated  fully  with  the  proj- 
to  the  parents  of  the  bovs  honored 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Grubb  of  Southamp- 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pe^er  Zuhoski  of 
Thead.  to  Mrs.  Charies  Zuhoski.  to 
committee  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno 
e.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kobylenski, 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rewinski.  and  Mr. 
Mrs.   Stanley   Grzybowski,   Joseph 
^oski,  and  Raymond  Mazgulski.  to 
honorary    chairmen,    Mavor    Peter 
.ow,ski  and  Mrs.  Majkowski.  my  con- 
'ations  for  having  "done  something" 
while     Until    someone    comes    up 
somethmg  better  to  do.  it  seems  to 
lat  they  have  set  an  example  the  en- 
Nation  might  well  take  note  of. 


OF    TIX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  March  21.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies 
auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  throughout  the  Nation  each  year 
I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  winner 
of  the  contest  in  the  State  of  Texas  for 
1972  is  Don  Jackson  of  the  congic.s.sional 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  Congress.  Don  is  a  resident  of 
Slaton.  Lubbock  County.  Tex. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  the  great  in- 
terest which  Don  Jackson  and  scores  of 
other  young  Americans  are  taking  in 
the  welfare  of  our  great  countrv.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  performing 
a  notable  service  to  the  Nation  through 
it.s  annual  sponsorship  of  this  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  Don  Jackson's  win- 
ning speech  follows : 

The  Voice  of  DEMorR.^cY 
(By  Don  Jackson) 
The  United  States  of  America— richest 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  entire  world! 
A  nation  that  allows  us  freedom  of  religion 
freed.-.m  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  haoeas  corpus- 
these  are  principles  that  have  guided  our 
steps  through  ages  or  revolution  and  ref- 
romation. 

I  am  an  American,  and  it  is  mv  responsl- 
Dility  both  as  an  American  and  a  young  per- 
son to  uphold  the  freedom  that'hxs  made 
the  United  State.^  of  America  the  great  na- 
tion 1'  LS  today 

Americans  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States  have  suffered,  fought,  and  died 
to  preserve  the  pr;nc:ple.s  on  v  hich  this  great 
nation  was  founded.  The  greatest  glory  of 
a  free-born  people  is  to  transmit  that  free- 
dom to  -f  children.  However,  freedom  Is  not 
Just  inherited;  it  must  be  earned 

My  responsibility  as  an  neir  to  this  free- 
dom IS  to  protect  it  We  must  protect  it  for 
If  todays  Americans  fail,  so  will  America  If 
tnere  1^  a  fuf.ire  for  America  I  niu.-.t  he  an 
American  myself  No  man  is  free  who  is  not 
mas'er  of  himself  The  only  freedom  which 
deserves  the  name  U  that  of  oursulng  my  own 
good,  in  my  own  way  so  long  as  I  do  not  de- 
prive others  of  their  freedom,  or  impede  their 
e.Torts  to  obtain  it. 

The  work  for  freedom  is  hard  but  as  a 
young  persin  it  is  a  challenge  Former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  once  said.  "Dream  im- 
possible dreams,  ycung  people,  then  make 
them  happen  ■■  My  responsibility  to  freedom 
Is  to  make  it  happen 

To  keep  our  freedom— to  keep  America 

I.  my.s9lf.  as  well  as  all  .Americans,  must  get 
right  as  a  whole,  one  nation  under  God 
People  help;ng  people. 

I  think  the  best  e.xample  of  the  point  that 
I  am  trying  to  prove  is  summed  up  in  a  storv 
of  a  father  and  his  5  year  old  son.  The  father 
came  home  .^jfter  a  hard  day  at  the  cfTice  got 
his  house  shoes  and  the  newspaper,  and  sat 
down  in  his  easy  chair  to  rela.x. 

The  little  boy  came  running  in  and  asked 
his  father  to  come  and  plav  with  h'm 
The  father  told  his  son  he  was  jus*-  too 
tired  The  little  boy  came  back  and  a^ked  the 
father  .several  times  to  plav  with  him  FInallv 
the  father  found  a  picture  of  the  United 
States  iti  a  magazine  and  tore  the  picture 
Into  small   pieces,   gave  It   to   the  little   boy 


and  told  him  to  put  it  back  together  and 
he  would  come  and  play  with  him. 

About  30  minutes  later  the  little  bov 
showed  the  picture  of  the  United  States  to 
hU  father  all  put  back  together  correctly 
The  father  asked  the  little  boy  how  he  did  it 
and  the  little  boy  said,  "On  the  back  of  that 
picture  or  the  country  was  a  picture  of  some 
people  and  I  knew  if  I  got  the  people  right 
then  the  country  would  be  right,  too"       ' 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  Identified  with  the 
destinies  of  humanity,  and  In  whatever  part 
of  the  world  It  gains  ground,  by  and  by  It  wl" 
be  a  common  gain  to  all  who  desire  It 

I  desire  It.  This  Is  my  responsibility  to 
freedom.  Freedom  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people;  a  freedom  of  the 
principles  of  eternal  Justice. 

I  am  an  American— this  is  my  responslbll- 
ity.  We  cannot  fall. 


ANOTHER  GIANT  STEP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  focused  on 
Communist  China  where  President  Nixon 
was  opening  the  bamboo  curtain. 

How  did  the  people  of  America  react  to 
that  visit? 

In  general,  in  our  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota,  the  reaction  was 
very  favorable. 

Typical  of  the  editorial  comment  on 
this  historic  visit  is  the  following  from 
the  Ortonville  Independent,  which  with 
your  permission,  and  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  and  all  of  the  others 
who  read  it.  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Another  Giant  Step' 
Eyes  of  the  world  this  week  have  been 
focused  on  Communist  China,  where  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  Chinese  leaders  are  re- 
cording perhaps  the  greatest  events  of  His- 
tory ever  In  our  generation.  For  the  first  time 
In  over  20  years  our  nation  has  spread  open 
the  diplomatic  curtain  of  the  most  popu- 
lated nation  In  the  world. 

Indeed.  President  Nixon's  China  Trip  will 
go  down  in  the  great  pages  of  American  and 
World  History  as  another  "Giant  Step  for 
Mankind"  .  .  .  perhaps  equally  as  Important 
to  us  as  the  first  step  so  described  when  man 
first  .set  foot  on  the  Moon. 

For  the  first  time  In  many  a  year  this 
writer  has  once  again  felt  deeply  proud  of 
our  President  and  Country  .  .  ."for  finally 
some  dignified  action  is  taking  the  place  of 
mere  talk  In  bettering  our  Asian  foreign  pol- 
icy relations  and  for  bettering  hopes  of  world 
peace. 

What  will  ultimately  come  from  Nixon's 
trip  to  China,  naturally,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Rest  assured  the  two  great  powers  wUl  never 
"sleep  m  the  same  bed"  ...  for  Communism 
and  Christianity  are  like  night  and  day 
and  we  are  certain  both  Nixon  and  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  are  aware  of  this.  But  there's  no 
reason  that  the  peoples,  as  with  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  can't  learn  to  respect  and 
get  along  with  each  other  In  world  peace 
without  war. 

To  this  end.  we  feel  more  convinced  than 
ever  now.  that  President  Nixon  is  deeply  ded- 
icated. And  it  seems,  from  viewing  the  events 
In  China,  that  the  Chinese,  too,  may  be 
equally  dedicated.  We  so  pray,  as,  we  feel  so 
does  the  entire  world. 


March  21,  1972 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  COMPARI- 
SON AND  ANALYSIS  OP  EXECU- 
TIVE ORDERS  10501  AND  11652, 
"CLASSIFICATION  AND  DECLAS- 
SIFICATION OF  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY INFORMATION  AND  MATE- 
RIAL" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8,  1972,  President  Nixon  Issued 
Executive  Order  11652,  "Classification 
and  Declassification  of  National  Security 
Information  and  Material."  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a  Presidential  statement 
containing  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  flowery  rhetoric,  glib  phraseology,  and 
optimistic  overkill.  The  administration's 
cleverly  orchestrated  news  management 
of  the  announcement  assured  an  initial 
series  of  press  stories  lauding  the  virtues 
of  the  new  Nixon  order.  Seldom  has  any 
Presidential  Executive  order  received 
such  a  hoopla  build-up  from  the  White 
House  public  relations  team. 

I  regret  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
new  Executive  Order  11652,  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
do  not  bear  out  the  grandiose  claims 
made  for  it  by  the  White  House  "flacks." 

As  I  told  the  House  on  March  1  of 
this  year,  our  subcommittee  has  for  many 
years  concentrated  considerable  atten- 
tion on  the  Nation's  security  classification 
system — Congressional  Record,  pages 
6335-8336.  We  held  hearings  last  sum- 
mer on  the  operation  of  the  classification 
system,  since  the  type  of  Executive  order 
information  affecting  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  falls  within  the  language 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act — 5 
U.S.C.  552 — on  which  the  subcommittee 
has  legislative  as  well  as  oversight 
jurisdiction. 

A  week  before  the  President  issued  the 
new  Executive  order,  I  informed  the 
House  that  such  action  was  forthcom- 
ing and  was  obviously  designed  to  head 
off  the  additional  hearings  planned  by 
our  subcommittee  this  spring  and  the 
hearings  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi),  on  legisla- 
tion related  to  the  subject  of  the  Exec- 
utive order.  I  warned  that  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
legislative  alternatives  to  govern  our  se- 
curity classification  system  and  that  our 
subcommittee  would  explore  such  legis- 
lation at  our  spring  hearings.  I  also 
pointed  out  that  a  formal  request  to  the 
White  House  for  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  draft  of  the  proposed  new  or- 
der had  been  refused  and  that  any  action 
by  the  President  to  deal  prematurely 
with  this  complex  problem  to  circumvent 
congressional  prerogatives  would  only 
result  in  additional  chaos. 

In  remarks  to  the  House  on  March  8 — 
Record,  page  7594 — I  reported  that 
the  President  chose  not  to  heed  my  ad- 
vice of  a  week  earlier  and  had,  in  fact, 
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gone  ahead  that  morning  with  the  mas- 
sive public  relations  treatment  to  accom- 
pany the  issuance  of  Executive  Order 
11652.  I  also  reiterated  our  subcommit- 
tee's jjlans  to  continue  public  hearings  on 
security  classification  matters  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  order  in 
search  of  a  viable  legislative  approach  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  abuses  of  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  Executive  order 
unfortunately  does  not,  in  my  judgment, 
remedy  the  defects  set  forth  in  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  eloquently  describing 
the  massive  dimensions  of  the  security 
classification  crisis  which  prompted  our 
subcommittee's  current  investigation.  He 
said: 

Unfortunately,  the  system  of  claeelflcatlon 
which  has  evolved  In  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  an  open  and 
democratic  society,  allowing  too  many  pa- 
pers to  be  classified  for  too  long  a  time.  The 
controls  which  have  been  imposed  on  classi- 
fication authority  have  proved  unworkable, 
and  classification  has  frequently  served  to 
conceal  bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  prevent 
embarrassment  to  officials  and  administra- 
tions. 

Once  locked  away  In  Government  files, 
these  pap>ers  have  acctunulated  in  enormous 
qviantltles  and  have  become  hidden  from 
public  exjKJSure  for  years,  for  decades — even 
for  generations.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
National  Archives  now  has  160  million  phages 
of  classified  documents  from  World  War  II 
and  over  300  million  pages  of  classified  docu- 
ments for  the  years  1946  through  1954. 

The  many  abuses  of  the  security  system 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Fundamental  to 
our  way  of  life  Is  the  belief  that  when  In- 
formation which  properly  belongs  to  the 
public  Is  systematically  withheld  by  those 
In  power,  the  people  soon  become  Ignorant 
of  their  own  affairs,  distrustful  of  those  who 
manage  them,  and — eventually — Incapable  of 
determining  their  own  destinies. 

Yet  since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
Americans  have  also  recognized  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  obliged  to  protect 
certain  Information  which  might  otlierwlse 
jeopardize  the  security  of  the  country.  That 
need  has  become  particularly  acute  In  recent 
years  as  the  United  States  has  assumed  a 
powerful  position  In  world  affairs,  and  as 
world  peace  has  come  to  depend  in  large 
part  on  how  that  position  Is  safeguarded. 
We  are  also  moving  Into  an  era  of  delicate 
negotiations  in  which  it  will  be  especially 
Important  that  governments  be  able  to 
communicate  In  confidence. 

Clearly,  the  two  principles  of  an  Informed 
public  and  of  confidentiality  within  the  Gov- 
ernment are  Irreconcilable  In  their  purest 
forms,  and  a  balance  must  be  struck  between 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  concur  with 
this  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the 
broad  problem  of  security  classification 
procedures  under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. It  is  regrettable  that  the  eloquence 
of  this  description  does  not  carry  over  to 
the  new  Executive  order  in  proposing 
basic  refonns  to  correct  these  problems. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  that 
follows  details  major  defects  In  the  new 
Executive  order  that  is  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  June  1,  1972.  It  clearly  shows 
why  I  had  urged  the  White  House  to 
make  available  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed new  order  so  that  our  subcommit- 
tee could  informally  suggest  improve- 
ments, based  on  our  many  years  of  over- 
sight experience  in  this  area,  to  really 
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deal  with  root  causes  of  the  security 
classification  problem.  Major  policy  de- 
ficiencies, as  well  as  ob\nous  technical 
errors  in  the  new  Executive  Order  11652, 
as  described  in  our  analysis  can  only  in- 
tensify the  security  classification  prob- 
lem and  will  undoubtedly  require  amend- 
ments to  the  order  even  before  it  becomes 
operative. 

Summarizing  just  a  few  of  the  major 
defects,  Executive  Order  11652: 

First.  Totally  misconstrues  the  ba<:ic 
meaning  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  1 5  U.S.C.  552'  ; 

Second.  Confuses  the  sanctions  of  the 
Crimial  Code  that  apply  to  the  wrongful 
disclosure  of  classified  information; 

Third.  Confuses  the  legal  meaning  of 
the  ternxs  "national  defense'  and  "na- 
tional security"  and  the  terms  "foreign 
policy  and  foreign  relations'  while  fail- 
ing to  pro\1de  an  adequate  definition  for 
any  of  the  terms: 

Fourth.  Increases  'not  reduces'  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  persons  who 
can  wield  classification  -stamps  and  re- 
stricts public  access^to  lists  of  per.'^ons 
having  such  authority: 

Fifth.  Provides  no  specific  penalties  for 
overclassification  or  misclassification  of 
information  or  material: 

Sixth.  Permits  executive  departments 
to  hide  the  identity  of  classifiers  of  spe- 
cific documents; 

Seventh.  Contains  no  requirement  to 
depart  from  the  general  declassification 
rules,  even  when  classified  information 
no  longer  requires  protection; 

Eighth.  Permits  full  details  of  major 
defense  or  foreign  policy  errors  of  an 
administration  to  be  cloaked  for  a  mini- 
mum of  three  4-year  Presidential  terms 
but  loopholes  could  extend  this  secrecy 
for  30  years  or  longer: 

Ninth.  Provides  no  public  accoimt- 
ability  to  Congress  for  the  actions  of  the 
newly  created  Interagency  Classification 
Review  Committee: 

Tenth.  Legitimizes  and  broadens  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  special  categories 
of  "classification"  governing  access  and 
distribution  of  classified  information 
and  material  beyond  the  three  specified 
categories — top  secret,  secret,  and  con- 
fidential; and 

Eleventh.  Creates  a  'special  privilege" 
for  former  Presidential  appointees  for 
access  to  certain  papers  that  could  serve 
as  the  basis  for  their  private  profit 
through  the  sale  of  articles,  books,  mem- 
oirs to  publishing  houses. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  new  Executive  order.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  are  only  illustrative  of  the 
t.\'pe  of  shoddy  technical  effort  that  is 
represented  in  the  order.  The  adminis- 
tration has  labored  for  14  months  on  the 
new  Executive  order  and  has  brought 
forth  a  mouse.  It  is  a  very  restrictive 
document  that  does  not  correct  the  ma- 
jor security  classification  problems  about 
which  we  are  all  gravely  concerned.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  document  written  by  classi- 
fiers, for  classifiers. 

The  section  by  section  comparison  of 
Executive  Order  10501 — as  amended,  and 
Executive  Order  11652— effective  Jime  1, 
1972,  and  the  analysis  of  Executive  Order 
11652  follows: 
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S^FEGVAROtNG  OmCLAL  INFORMATION  IN  THE 
INTTSZSTS  OF  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Whereas   It   is  essential    that   the  citizens 
the  United  States  be  laformed  concerning 
activities  of  their  government:  and 
hereas  the  interests  of  national  defense 
ulre  the  preservation  of  the  abUlty  of  the 
ted   States   to  protect   and   defend   Itself 
.Inst  all   hostile  or  destructive  action  by 
ert   or   overt   means.   Including  espionage 
well  as  military  action;  and 
Whereas  It  la  essential  that  certain  official 
atlon   affecting   the    national    defense 
protected  uniformly  against  unauthorized 
"'osure; 
•*•.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
i  In  me  by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
deeming  such   action   necessary   In   the 
Interests  of  the  national  security.  It  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows: 
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Executive  Order  No.  10501 


S  EcnoN  1.  Classiftcation  Categories:  Official 
f  c  rmatlon  which  requires  protection  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense  shall  be  limited 
iree  categories  of  classification,  which  In 
ending  order  of  Importance  shall  carry 
of  the  following  designations:   Top  Se- 
Secret.  or  Confidential.  No  other  desig- 
nation shall  be  used  to  classify  defense  in- 
on,  including  military  information,  as 
reqijiring  protection  in  the  Interests  of  na- 
defense,  except  as  expressly  provided 
1  tatute.  These  categories  are  defined   as 


)  7"op  Secret:  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
'ded  by  statute,  the  use  of  the  classiflca- 
Top  Secret  shall  be  authorized,  by  ap- 
rlate  authority,  only  for  defense  infor- 
on  or  material  which  requires  the  hlgh- 

(  egree  of  protection.  The  Top  Secret  clas- 
shall  be  applied  only  to  that  In- 
or  material  the  defease  aspect  of 

(h  Is  paramount,  and  the  unauthorized 
osure  of  which  could  result  in  excep- 
illy  grave  damage  to  the  Nation  such  as 
ng  to  a  definite  break  In  diplomatic  rela- 

:!     affecting    the   defense    of    the    United 

:^s.  an  armed  atUck  against  the  United 
?s  or  Its  allies,  a  war.  or  the  compromise 
iUrary  or  defense  plans,  or  Intelligence 
itlons.  or  scientific  or  technological  de- 

pments  vital  to  the  national  defense. 
•  Secret:  Except  as  may  be  expressly  pro- 
■l  by  statute,  the  use  of  the  claaaiflcatlon 
•t  shall   be   authorized,   by  appropriate 

hsrity.  only  for  defense  Information  or 
rial  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
3  could  result  in  serious  damage  to  the 

Inn.  such  as  by  Jeopardizing  the  Interna- 

•  '  relations  of  the  United  States,  endan- 
the  effectiveness  of  a  program  or  pol- 

cf  vital  Importance  to  the  national  de- 

« .  or  compromising  important  military 
d(  fense  plans,  scientific  or  technological 
•3lopment8  important  to  national  defense, 

r  formation  revealing  important  Intelli- 
gence operations. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Executive   Order   No.    11652 
(Effective  June  1,  1972) 

CLASSIFICATION     AND    DECLASSIFICATION    OF    NA- 
TIONAL SECtTRirY    INFORMATlriN    AND    -MATERU,., 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
citizens  are  best  served  by  making  informa- 
tion regarding  the  affairs  of  Government 
readily  available  to  the  public.  This  concept 
of  an  informed  citizenry  is  reflected  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  In  the  cur- 
rent public  information  policies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Within  the  Federal  Oovernment  there  Is 
some  official  Information  and  material  which, 
because  it  bears  directly  on  the  effectiveness 
of  our  national  defense  and  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations,  must  be  subject  to 
some  constraints  for  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  safety  of  our  people  and  our 
allies.  To  protect  against  actions  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  of  both  an  overt  and  covert 
nature,  It  is  essential  that  such  official  in- 
formation and  material  be  given  only  limited 
dissemination. 

This  official  information  or  material,  re- 
ferred to  as  classified  information  or  material 
m  this  order.  Ls  expressly  exempted  from 
public  disclosure  by  Section  552ib)(l)  of 
rule  5.  United  States  Code  Wro..eful  dis- 
closure of  such  information  or  material  U 
recognized  In  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  as 
providing  a  basis  for  prosecution. 

To  ensure  that  such  information  and  ma- 
terial is  protected,  but  only  to  the  extent  and 
for  such  period  as  Is  necessary,  this  order 
Identifies  the  information  to  be  protected. 
prescribes  classification,  downgrading,  de- 
classification and  safeguarding  procedures  to 
be  followed,  and  establishes  a  monitoring 
system  to  ensure  its  effectiveness 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  hereby 
ordered : 

Section  1.  Svciirity  Classification  Categor- 
le?  Official  information  or  material  which 
requires  protection  against  unauthorized 
disclosure  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  coHectivelv  termed  '■na- 
tional security")  shall  be  cla.sslfied  in  one 
of  three  categories,  iianielv  ■'Top  Secret." 
Secret."  or  -Confidential,"  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  us  significance  to  national 
security.  No  other  categories  shall  be  used 
to  identify  official  Information  or  material 
as  requiring  protection  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  by  statute  These  classifica- 
tion categories  are  defined  as  follows: 

(A)  -Top  Sec-et:'  "Top  Secret"  refers  to 
that  national  security  information  or  mate- 
rial which  requires  the  highest  degree  of 
protection.  The  test  for  assigning  "Top 
Secret"  classification  shall  be  whether  its 
ii'iaiuhori^ed  di'^losure  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  cause  exceptlonallv  grave  dam- 
age to  the  national  .securltv.  Examples  of 
■exceptionally  grave  damage^^  include  armed 
hostilities  against  the  United  States  or  its 
allies;  disruption  of  foreign  relations  vitally 
atfecting  the  national  securitv.  the  compro- 
mise of  vital  national  defense  plans  or  com- 
plex cn,-ptologic  and  communications  intelli- 
gence systems,  the  revelation  of  sensitive 
Intelligence  operations;  and  the  disclosure 
of  scientific  or  technological  developments 
vital  to  national  security.  This  classification 
shall  be  used  with  the  utmost  restraint. 

iBi  ■■Secret.-  -Secref  refers  to  that  na- 
tional security  information  or  material 
which  requires  a  substantial  degree  of  pro- 
tection. The  test  for  assigning  ■'Secref 
classification  shall  be  whether  its  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  could  reasonablv  be  expected 
to  cause  serious  damage  to  the  national  se- 
curity. Examples  of  serious  damage"  include 
disruption  of  foreign  relations  significantly 
affecting  the  national  security;  significant 
impairment  of  a  program  or  policy  directly 
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Analysis  of  ExtctrnvE  Order  No.  11652  i 

preamble 
The  statement  in  the  3rd  paragraph  first 
sentence,  represents  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  entire  concept  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  on  which  Executive  Order  11652 
Is  based.  The  use  of  the  term  "expressly  ex- 
empted" In  reference  to  Section  552  (b)(1) 
of  Title  5,  US.  Code  Implies  that  such  ex- 
emptlons  are  mandatory  upon  Executive 
agencies  In  responding  to  a  request  for  In- 
formation under  the  Act.  The  exact  opposite 
13  true.  Such  exemptions  are  permissive  only 
and  the  clear  purpose  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  cannot  be  changed  by  Execu- 
tive Order. 

The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  3  of  the 
Preamble  compounds  the  misinterpretatioa 
of  exemption  (b)(1)  of  Section  552  of  Title  5 
Prosecutive  action  for  an  alleged  '-wrong-^ 
ful  disclosure"  of  classified  Information  or 
material  described  in  Executive  Order  11652 
would  be  proper  only  if  it  met  the  test  of  the 
types  of  Information  specifically  referred  to 
m  the  Criminal  Code,  not  necessarily  that 
specified  In  the  ExecuUve  Order,  and  If  the 
purpose  or  conditions  of  the  alleged  "wrong- 
ful disclosure"  met  the  additional  tests  as 
contained  In  the  Code  and  court  decisions 
based  on  those  sections.  There  Is  no  basis  In 
law  for  an  Executive  Order,  In  effect,  to 
threaten  Members  of  Congress,  newsmen  or 
anyone  else  for  what  the  Order  refers  to  as  a 
"wrongful  disclosure." 


Section  i 
The  new  Executive  Order  relnstltutes  the 
term  "national  security"  which  was  used  in 
Executive  Order  10290  that  was  In  effect  be- 
fore the  Issuance  of  ExecuUve  Order  10501  In 
1953  by  President  Elsenhower.  The  narrower 
term    "national    defense"   was   then   substi- 
tuted for  "national  security."  Executive  Or- 
der 11652  states  that  the  term  "national  se- 
curity" Includes  "national  defense  or  foreign 
relations.-  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
permits  the  withholding  of  matters  that  are 
'specifically  required  by  Executive  Order  to 
be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
defense    or    foreign    policy."   The    reinstate- 
ment of  the  term  "national  security",  with 
its  broad  application  and  vague  meaning  puts 
it  at  variance  with  the  terminology  of  the 
Freedom   of   Information    Act,   upon   which 
Executive  Order  11652  relies  for  its  author- 
ity.  The  semantic  and  legal  differences  be- 
tween the  terms  "national  defense"  and  "na- 
tional security"  and  the  terms  "foreign  pol- 
icy and  "foreign  relations"  weaken  the  en- 
tire   foundation   of   Executive   Order    11652, 
while  failing  to  correct  a  basic  defect  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order    10501— namely.  Its  lack  of  a 
definition  for  the  term  "national  defense," 
For  example,  -relations"  Is  a  much   broader 
word  than   ■'policy-   because  It  Includes  all 
operational  matters,  no  matter  how  Inslgnifl- 
cant. 

The  conflict  between  the  language  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the  terms 
of  Executive  Order  11652  will  force  the  courts 
to  reverse  a  number  of  decisions  already  Is- 
sued under  the  Act  and  look,  in  camera,  at 
documents  classified  under  the  new  order  to 


'This  analysis,  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  £.nd  Oovernment 
Information  Subcommittee,  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  views  of  Members  of 
the  Subcommittee  or  the  full  Committee 
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ExEctmvE  Order  No.  10501 — Continued 
(c)  Confidential:  Except  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly provided  by  statute,  the  use  of  the 
classification  Confidential  shall  be  author- 
ized, by  appropriate  authority,  only  for  de- 
fense Information  or  material  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  which  could  be  prejudicial 
to  the  defense  Interests  of  the  nation. 


Section  2.  Limitation  oj  authority  to  clan- 
cify:  The  authority  to  classify  defense  Infor- 
mation or  material  under  this  order  shall  be 
limited  In  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
other  units  of  the  executive  branch  as  here- 
inafter specified. 

(a)  In  the  following  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Governmental  units,  having  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  matters  pertaining 
to  national  defense,  the  authority  for  orig- 
inal classification  of  Information  or  material 
under  this  order  may  be  exercised  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  agency,  or  Governmental 
unit  concerned  or  by  such  responsible  offi- 
cers or  employees  as  he,  or  his  representa- 
tive, may  designate  for  that  purpose.  The 
delegation  of  such  authority  to  classify  shall 
be  limited  as  severely  as  Is  consistent  with 
the  orderly  and  expeditious  transaction  of 
Government  business.  '■-^i*~~^ 

The  White  House  Office 

President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

National  Security  Council 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Etepartment  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  Transportation 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Canal  Zone  Oovernment 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Communlactlons  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

General  Services  Administration 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admints- 
t  ration 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 

United  States  Information  Agency 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

President's  Foreign  Intelllgenco  Ad.lsL.:;, 
Board 

United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ExKctmvE  Oroeb  No.  11652 — Continued 
related  to  the  national  security;  revelation 
of  significant  military  plans  or  Intelligence 
operations;  and  compromise  of  significant 
scientific  or  technological  developments  re- 
lating to  national  security.  The  classlflcatloii 
Secret"  shall  be  sparingly  used. 

(C;  'Confidential."  '  Coufldeiitial  '  refers 
to  that  national  security  Information  or 
material  which  requires  protection.  The  lest 
for  assigning  'Confidential"  classification 
shall  be  whether  Its  unauthorized  disclosure 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  dam- 
age to  the  national  security. 
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.Section  2.  Auifiority  to  Classify.  The  au- 
thority to  originally  classify  liiformatlon  or 
material  under  this  order  shall  be  restricted 
solely  to  those  offices  within  the  executive 
branch  which  are  concerned  with  matters  of 
national  security,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
the  minimum  number  absolutely  required 
for  efficient  administration.  Except  as  the 
context  may  otherwise  Indicate,  the  term 
"Department"  as  used  in  this  order  shall  in- 
clude agency  or  other  governmental  unit. 

(A)  The  authority  to  originally  classify 
information  or  material  under  this  order  as 
"Top  Secret"  shall  be  exercised  only  by  such 
officials  as  the  President  may  designate  In 
writing  and  by: 

(1)  The  heads  of  the  Departments  listed 
below; 

(2)  Such  of  their  senior  principal  depu- 
ties and  assistants  as  the  heads  of  such  De- 
partments may  designate  In  writing;  and 

(3)  Such  heads  and  senior  principal  depu- 
ties and  assistants  of  major  elements  of  such 
Departments,  as  the  heads  of  such  Depart- 
ments may  designate  in  writing. 

Such  offices  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  as  the  President  may  designate  In 
writing. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Department  of  State. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Department  of  Justice. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

Agency   lor  International   Development. 

(B)  The  authority  to  originally  classify 
information  or  material  under  this  order  a^^ 
"Secret"  shall  be  exercised  only  by: 

(1)  Officials  who  have  "Top  Secret"  cla.i- 
slficatlon  authority; 

(2)  Such  subordinates  as  officials  with 
"Top  Sercret"  classification  authority  under 
(A)  (1)  and  (2)  above  may  designate  in  writ- 
ing; and 

(3)  The  heads  of  the  following  nanied 
Departments  and  such  senior  principal  dep- 
uties or  assistants  as  they  may  designate 
in  \vrltlng. 

Department  of  Transportation. 
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Continued 
determine  whether  the  documents  affect  "na- 
tional defense',  "foreign  policy  ",  or  ■national 
security". 

Executive  Order  11C52  usea  the  same  key 
phrases  aiieciing  lop  Secret  and  "Secret" 
information  as  ui  Executive  Order  10501  — 
'■exceptionally  gra\e  damage"  in  the  first 
category  and  ■burious  damage^  m  the  second. 
The  key  phrase  tor  •Confidential"  has  been 
changed  slightly,  but  the  substance  is  no  dif- 
ferent. One  of  the  major  defects  In  Executive 
Order  10501  wiis  the  confusion  over  these 
same  key  phrases — still  unchanged — which 
has  resulted  in  massive  overclasslficatlon.  We 
still  have  the  antiquated  system  of  Individ- 
ual Judgment  and  preference  that  tlie  Army 
iind  the  Navy  used  before  World  War  II, 
Thus,  Executive  Order  11652  does  nothing  to 
deal  with  this  crucial  problem.  Examples  of 
"serious  damage"  referred  to  in  the  ■'Secret" 
category  of  Elxecutlve  Order  11652  include 
unauthorl2sed  disclosure  of  iuformatlou  or 
material  that  would  result  in  '■slgnlflcani 
Impairment  of  a  program  or  policy  directly 
related  to  the  national  security. ■  Smce  that 
term  now  includes  both  "national  defense' 
and  ■■foreign  relations.'  a  literal  Inierpreta- 
lion  of  this  expanded  example  would  limit 
legitimate  public  and  Congressional  criticism 
of  programs  such  as  military  assistance,  for- 
eign economic  assistance,  or  dozens  of  other 
programs  where  maladministration,  waste,  or 
corruption  could  be  hidden  under  the  secu- 
itty  label. 

Section  Z 

Executive  Order  10501  made  no  distinction 
111  classification  authority  among  the  three 
classification  categories.  Some  48  agencle.'- 
were  given  such  authority  under  the  old 
order;  there  are  33  under  the  new  order. 
There  are  12  agencies,  plus  11  White  House 
offices,"  authorized  for  "Top  Secret"  classifi- 
cation authority  imder  the  new  order  and 
an  additional  13  agencies  authorized  to  clas- 
sify "Secret"  informatic-n  or  material.  All  of 
those  agencies  and  offices  can  classify  "Con- 
fidentlal'".  Agencies  losing  classification  au- 
thority Include  the  Canal  Zone  Oovernment, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Federal  Radiation 
(Council,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Peace  C:k)n5s,  Post  Office  Department,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Labor, 
Dep:iriment  of  Agriculture.  Panama  Canal 
Company,  Renegotiation  Board,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  S'.ibversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  However,  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 2iDj  permit  other  agencies  to  be  added 
by  Executive  Order. 

Executive  Order  10501  limited  orlgliial 
"Secret"  and  "Confidential"  classification  au- 
thority "Within  sp>eclfled  departments  and 
agencies  to  the  head  of  the  activity  and  to 
"such  responsible  officers  or  employees  as  he. 
or  his  representative,  may  designate  for  that 
purpose."  Also,  it  stipulated  that  "the  dele- 
gation of  such  authority  to  classify  shall  be 
limited  as  severely  as  Is  consistent  -with  the 
orderly  and  expeditious  transaction  of  Gov- 
ernment business." 

Executive  Order  11652  lifts  the  limitation 
uu  the  number  of  persons  who  can  "wield 
classification  stamps.  It  permits  the  heads  of 
23  government  departments,  agencies  and 
W^hlte  House  offices  to  give  "Top  Secret '" 
classification  authority  to  any  of  thousands 
of  assistants  In  their  own  offices  or  In  the 
bureaus  and  branches  of  the  agencies.  The 
number  of  persons  granted  authority  to 
wield  "Secret"  stamps  mushrooms  under 
Executive  Order  11662.  for  every  person  with 
""Top  Secret"  authority  can  designate  with- 
out limitation,  any  subordinate  to  use  "Se- 
cret" stamps.  And  the  Order  lists  13  addi- 
tional departments  and  agencies  In  which 
the  head  of  the  organization  can  give  au- 
thority to  anyone  he  wants  to  use  the  "Se- 
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Executive  Okdkh  No.  10501— Continued 
rhe  Special  Representative  for  Trade  N'ego- 
tlons 

<bi    In  the  following  departments,  agen- 
,  and  Governmental  units,  having  partial 
not   primary   responsibility   for   matters 
p^talnlng  to  national  defense,  the  authority 
original  classification  of   information  or 
iterial  under  this  order  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  head  of  the  department,  agency. 
Governmental   unit   without   delegatloij- 
^ost  OfBce  Department 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department    of    Health,    Education     and 

Welfare 
Jlvll  Aeronautics  Board 
federal  Maritime  Commission 
:  federal  Power  Commission 
:  National  Science  Foundation 
:  'anama  Canal  Company 
:  lenegotlation  Board 
Mmall  Business  Administration 
lubverslve  Activities  Control  Board 
'ennessee  Valley  Authority 
Id    Any  agency  or  unit  of  the  executive 
br4nch    not    named    herein,    and    any   such 
or   unit   wliich   may   be   established 
hedeafter,  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  au- 
thority for  original  cUsslflcatlon  of  informa- 
ca-  material  under  this  order,  except  as 
sudh  authority  may  be  specifically  conferred 
up<in  any  such  agency  or  unit  hereafter. 
(  Contain  In  section  4.) 


SiTnON    3.    Cloisi/lation:    Persons    deslg- 
1  to  have  authority  for  original  claesl- 
on  of  information  or  material  which  re- 
protectlon  in  the  Interests  of  national 
under  this  order  shall   be  held  re- 
sponsible for  Its  proper  classlflcatlon  La  ac- 
wlth   the  definitions  of  the   three 
in  section   1,  hereof.  Unnecessary 
clasdflcation  and  over-classlflcatlon  shall  be 
scrupulously  avoided.  The  following  special 
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Executive  Order  No.   11652— Continued 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

United  States  Information  Agency. 

General  Services  Administration.' 

Department  oi  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 

(Ci  The  authority  to  originally  classify 
iiiformatlon  or  material  under  tins  order  a.< 
'  Confidential"  may  be  exercised  by  officials 
who  have  "Top  Secret"  or  "Secret"  classifi- 
cation authority  and  such  officials  as  they 
may  designate  in  writing. 

(Di  Any  Department  not  referred  to 
herein  and  any  Department  or  unit  estab- 
lished hereafter  shall  not  have  authority 
to  originally  classify  Information  or  mate- 
rial under  this  order,  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized hereafter  by  an  Executive  order. 
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Section  3.  Authority  to  Doumgrade  and 
Declassify.  The  authority  to  downgrade  and 
declassify  national  security  information  or 
mfa.terlal  shall  be  exercised  as  follows: 

(A)  Information  or  material  may  be  down- 
graded or  declassified  by  the  official  authoriz- 
ing the  original  classincatlon,  by  a  successor 
in  capacity  or  by  a  supervisory  official  of 
either. 

iB)  Downgrading  and  declassification  au- 
tiiority  may  also  be  exercised  by  an  official 
specifically  authorized  under  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  head  of  the  Department  listed 
in  Sections  2(Ai    or   (B)    hereof. 

iCi  In  the  case  of  classified  information 
or  material  officially  traiasferred  by  or  pur- 
suant to  statute  or  Executive  order  In  con- 
junction with  a  transfer  of  function  and  not 
merely  for  storage  purposes,  the  receiving 
Department  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  orig- 
inating Department  for  all  purposes  under 
this  order  Including  downgrading  and  de- 
classification, 

(Di  In  the  case  of  classified  inforiiiation 
or  material  not  officially  transferred  within 
(C)  above,  but  originated  in  a  Department 
which  has  since  ceased  to  exist,  each  De- 
partment in  possession  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  originating  Department  for  all  pur- 
poses uiider  this  order.  Such  information 
or  mat-erlal  may  be  downgraded  and  declassi- 
fied by  the  Department  in  possession  after 
consulting  with  any  other  Departments  hav- 
ing an  Interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(El  Classified  Information  or  material 
transferred  to  the  General  Services  Admln- 
stration  for  accession  into  the  Archlve.s  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  downgraded  and 
declassified  by  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  this  order,  direc- 
tives of  the  President  Issued  through  the 
National  Security  Council  and  pertinent  reg- 
ulations of  the  Departments 

I  Pi  Classified  information  or  material 
With  special  markings  as  described  In  Sec- 
tion 8.  shall  be  downgraded  and  declassified 
as  require  by  law  and  governing  regulations 
Secfton  4  Classification.  Each  person  pos- 
sessing classifying  authority  shall  be  held 
accountable  for  the  proprietary  of  the  classi- 
fications attributed  to  him  Both  unneces- 
sary classification  and  over-classlflcatlon 
shall  be  avoided,  Classiflcati-'ti  shall  be  solely 
on  the  basis  of  national  security  considera- 
tions. In  no  case  shall  Informarlon  be  classi- 
fied in  order  to  conceal  InefRclency  or  ad- 
ministrative error,  to  prevent  emberrasement 
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cret"  stamp.  And  every  government  em- 
ployee who  gets  the  "Top  Secret"  or  "Secret'- 
stamp  authority  can  grant  authority,  with- 
out  limit,  to  any  number  of  additional  gov- 
ernment  employees  who  can  wield  the  "Con- 
fldentlal"  stamp. 

This  'trickle  down"  system  for  spreading 
the  classlflcatlon  authority  under  Executive 
Order  11652  requires  that  each  person  who 
passes  down  authority  to  stamp  "Top  Se- 
cret", "Secret",  and  "Confidential"  on  gov- 
ernment documents  must  do  so  In  writing. 
But  there  is  no  requirement  that  the  lists 
of  persons  wielding  classlflcatlon  stamps 
shall  be  made  public.  Thus,  the  Identity  of 
the  government  censors  will,  Itself,  be  cen- 
sored. 


Section  3 
Section  3  of  Executive  Order  11662  speUs 
out  downgrading  and  declassification  author- 
ity and  Is  largely  administrative  In  nature. 


Section  4 
Both  of  the  Executive  Orders  warn  against 
unnecessary  classlflcatlon  and  overclassl- 
flcatlon,"  but  experience  under  Executive 
Order  10501  since  1963  has  shown  an  over- 
whelming tendency  on  the  part  of  officials  to 
overclassify,  which  had  helped  to  create  the 
classlflcatlon  crisis  which  prompted  the 
change.  Executive  Order  11652  does  contain 
a  further  warning  against  classlflcatlon  "to 
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rviles  atnHl  be  observed   In  classification  of 
defense  Information  or  material: 

(a)  Documents  in  General:  Documents 
shall  be  classified  according  to  their  own 
content  and  not  necessarily  aMXX>rdlng  to 
their  relationship  to  other  documents.  Ref- 
erences to  classified  material  which  do  not 
reveal  classified  defense  Information  shall 
not  be  classified. 

(b)  Physically  Connected  Documents:  The 
classlflcatlon  of  a  flle  or  group  of  physically 
connected  documents  shall  be  at  least  as 
high  as  that  of  the  most  highly  classified 
document  therein.  Documents  separated 
from  the  file  or  group  shall  be  handled  in 
accordance  with  their  Individual  defense 
classlflcatlon. 

(c)  Multiple  Classifications:  A  document, 
product,  or  substance  shall  bear  a  classlflca- 
tlon at  least  as  high  as  that  of  its  highest 
classified  component.  The  document,  prod- 
uct, or  substance  shall  bear  only  one  over- 
all classlflcatlon,  notwithstanding  that 
pages,  paragraphs,  sections,  or  components 
thereof  bear  different  classiflcatlons. 

(d)  Transmitted  Letters:  A  letter  trans- 
mitting defense  Information  shall  be  classi- 
fied at  least  as  high  as  its  highest  classified 
encU>6are. 

(e)  Information  Originated  by  a  Foreign 
Government  or  Organization:  Defense  In- 
formation of  a  classlfled  nature  furnished  to 
the  United  States  by  a  foreign  government 
or  International  organization  shall  be  as- 
signed a  classlflcatlon  which  will  assure  a 
degree  of  protection  equivalent  to  or  greater 
than  that  required  by  the  government  or 
International  organization  which  furnished 
the  information. 

(Prom  section  4(f)   and   (g) ) . 

(f )  Dovmgrading :  If  the  recipient  of  classi- 
fied material  believes  that  It  has  been  classl- 
fled too  highly,  he  may  make  a  request  to 
the  reviewing  official  who  may  downgrade  or 
declassify  the  material  after  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  appropriate  classifying  au- 
thority. 

(g)  Upgrading:  It  the  recipient  of  im- 
classlfied  Information  or  material  believes 
that  it  should  be  classlfled,  or  If  the  recipient 
of  classified  Information  or  material  believes 
that  Its  classification  is  not  sufflciently  pro- 
tective, it  shall  be  safeguarded  In  accord- 
Eince  with  the  classlflcatlon  deemed  appro- 
priate and  a  request  made  to  the  reviewing 
official,  who  may  classify  the  Information  or 
material  or  upgrade  the  classlflcatlon  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  approi>riate 
classifying  authority.  The  date  of  this  action 
shall  constitute  a  new  date  of  origin  insofar 
as  the  downgrading  or  declassification  sched- 
ule (paragraph  (a)  above)  is  concerned. 

Section  4.  Declassification,  Downgrading, 
or  Upgrading:  When  classified  Information 
or  material  no  longer  requires  its  present 
level  of  protection  In  the  defense  Interest, 
it  shall  be  downgraded  or  declassified  In  or- 
der to  preserve  the  effectiveness  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  classification  system  and  to  elimi- 
nate classlflcatlon  of  Information  or  mate- 
rial which  no  longer  require  classlflcatlon 
protection.  Heads  of  departments  or  agen- 
cies originating  classlfled  information  or 
material  shall  designate  persons  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  continuing  review  of  such  clas- 
slfled information  or  material  on  a  docu- 
ment-by-document, category,  project,  pro- 
gram, or  other  systematic  basis,  for  the 
purpose  of  declassifying  or  downgrading 
whenever  national  defense  considerations 
permit,  and  for  receiving  requests  for  such 
review  from  all  sources.  However,  Restricted 
Data  and  material  formerly  designated  as 
Restricted  Data  shall  be  handled  only  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  4(a)(1)  be- 
low and  section  13  of  this  order.  The  follow- 
ing special  rules  shall  be  observed  with  re- 
spect to  changes  of  classlflcatlon  of  defense 
Information  or  material.  Including  Informa- 
tion or  material  heretofore  classlfled: 
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to  a  person  or  Department,  to  restrain  com- 
petition or  independent  Initiative,  or  to  pre- 
vent for  any  other  reason  the  release  of  in- 
formation which  does  not  require  protection 
in  the  interest  of  national  security.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  shall  apply  to  classification  of 
Information  under  this  order: 

(A)  Documents  in  General.  Each  classlfled 
document  shall  show  on  its  face  li«»classl- 
flcatlon  and  whether  it  Is  suhUf/fitJl  or  ex- 
empt from  the  General  riecla^flcallon 
Schedule.  It  shall  also  show  the  otiice  of  ori- 
gin, the  date  of  preparation  and  classifica- 
tion and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  so 
marked  as  to  Indicate  which  portions  are 
classlfled,  at  what  level,  and  which  portions 
are  not  classlfled  In  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
cerpting and  other  use.  Material  containing 
references  to  classified  materials,  which  ref- 
erences do  not  reveal  classified  Information, 
shall  not  be  classified. 

(B)  Identification  of  Classifying  Author- 
ity. Unless  the  Department  Involved  shall 
have  provided  some  other  method  of  identi- 
fying the  Individual  at  the  highest  level  that 
authorized  classification  In  each  case,  mate- 
rial classlfled  under  this  order  shall  indicate 
on  its  face  the  identity  of  the  highest  author- 
ity authorizing  the  classification  Where  the 
Individual  who  signs  or  otherwise  authenti- 
cates a  document  or  Item  has  also  authorized 
the  classification,  no  further  annotation  as 
to  his  identity  Is  required. 

(C)  Information  or  Material  Furnished  by 
a  Foreign  Government  or  International  Or- 
ganisation. Classified  Information  or  mate- 
rial furnished  to  the  United  States  by  a  for- 
eign government  or  international  organiza- 
tion shall  either  retain  its  original  classifi- 
cation or  be  assigned  a  United  States  classi- 
fication. In  either  case,  the  classification  shall 
assure  a  degree  of  protection  equivalent  to 
that  required  by  the  government  or  inter- 
national organization  which  furnished  the 
Information  or  material. 

(D)  Classification  Responsibilities.  A  hold- 
er of  classlfled  Information  or  material  shall 
observe  and  respect  the  classification  as- 
signed by  the  originator  If  a  holder  believes 
that  there  Is  unnecessary  classification,  that 
the  assigned  classlflcatlon  is  improper,  or 
that  the  document  is  subject  to  declassifica- 
tion under  this  order,  he  shall  so  Inform  the 
originator  who  shall  thereupon  re-examine 
the  classification. 


Section  5  Declassification  and  Downgrad- 
ing, Classified  information  and  material,  un- 
less declassified  earlier  by  the  original  clas- 
sifying authority,  shall  be  declassified  and 
downgraded  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

(A)  General  Declassification  Schedule. 

(1)  "Top  Secret."  Information  or  material 
originally  classified  'Top  Secret"  shall  be- 
come automatically  downgraded  to  "Secret" 
at  the  end  of  the  second  full  calendar  year 
following  the  year  in  which  it  was  originated, 
downgraded  to  "Confidential"  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  full  calendar  year  following  the 
year  In  which  It  was  originated,  and  declassi- 
fied at  the  end  of  the  tenth  full  calendar  year 
following  the  year  in  which  it  was  originated 

(2)  "Secret."  Information  and  material 
originally  classified  "Secret"  shall  become 
automatically  downgraded  to  "Confidential" 
at  the  end  of  the  second  full  calendar  year 
following  the  year  in  which  It  was  originated, 
and  declassified  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
full  calendar  year  following  the  year  in 
which  It  was  originated. 

(3)  "Confidential."  Information  and  ma- 
terial originally  classified  "Confidential"  shall 
become  automatically  declassified  at  the  end 
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conceal  inefficiency  or  administrative  error 
to  prevent  embarrassment,"  etc.,  but  euch 
admonitions  vill  only  be  effective  if  they  are 
enforced  by  penalties  against  those  who 
overclassify  as  well  as  those  who  underclassl- 
fy.  Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  pa:<t. 
"The  broader  criterion  to  be  used  for  classl- 
flcatlon, "national  security  consideratloii.'j,'' 
rather  than  the  narrower  "national  defense" 
criterion,  will  be  a  factor  In  any  possible 
future  classlflcatlon  challenge. 

New  Instructions  regarding  "Documents 
in  General"  expand  the  requirements  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10501  as  to  details  of  classlfl- 
catlon markings,  but  many  of  these  require- 
ments already  exist  In  agency  directives 

Section  4(B|  deals  with  the  Identity  of 
clas.slfylng  authority.  If  this  requirement 
were  properly  carried  out  so  that  identities 
of  the  classifiers  were  on  each  document,  it 
would  be  an  Important  step  forward,  there- 
by fixing  responsibility  on  an  individual  for 
proper  classification  and  perhaps  tending  to 
discourage  overclasslficatlon.  Unfortunately, 
the  wording  of  this  subsection  negates  the 
effect  by  the  "unless"  clause  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, which  i>ermlts  departments  to  hide  the 
identity  of  classifiers.  Defense  Department 
objections  to  this  identification  requirement 
apparently  were  responsible  for  a  watering- 
down  of  the  original  draft  subsection 

Subsection  iDi  broadens  the  requirement 
In  Executive  Order  10501  for  a  "recipient" 
of  classlfled  materitil  to  respect  the  assigned 
classification  even  though  he  believes  it  to 
be  unnecessary.  Use  of  the  new  designation 
""holder"  would  seem  to  include  the  super- 
visor of  the  classifier.  To  the  extent  that  a 
supervisor  would  feel  bound  to  respect  a 
subordinate's  classification,  the  correction  of 
classification  abuses  could  be  inhibited. 


Section  5 

Section   4   of   Executive   Order   10501    pro- 
vides  in   its   first   sentence   a  downgrading.' 

declassification  system  for  classified  Infor- 
mation or  material  that  "no  lor.ger  requires 
Its  present  level  of  protection  in  the  defense 
interest."'  But  Executive  Order  11652  con- 
tains no  such  langtiage  Section  5  contains 
no  requirernent  to  depart  from  the  rules  of 
the  General  Declassification  Schedule  that 
spread  out  Top  Secret  to  declassification  over 
a  10-year  period,  even  when  classlfled  In- 
formation no  longer  requires  protection.  The 
elimination  of  the  previous  mandatory 
downgrading  declassification  instruction  in 
the  new  order  represents  still  another  po- 
tential restriction  on  the  "'people's  right  to 
know."' 

The  declassification  and  downgrading  re- 
quirements of  Executive  Order  11652  as 
spelled  out  in  Section  5(A)  provide  for  a 
10-year  declassification  schedule  (except  for 
Information  contained  In  the  exeinptions  of 
subsection  5iBi),  Instead  of  the  12-year 
schedule  contained  In  Executive  Order  10501 
Top  Secret  data  would  become  Secret  after 
2  full  calendar  years  and  Confidential  after 
4  additional  calendar  vears    It  would  be  de- 
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ExECTrnvr  Order  No.  10501 — Continued 

a)  Anfo^nat^c  Changes:  In  nrder  to  ir.siire 
;rm  pr-^cediires  for  automatic  changes, 
of  dppartments  and  agencies  have  au- 
>rlty  for  original  classmcatlon  of  Infor- 
tlon  or  material,  as  set  forth  In  section 
shall  catPKorlze  such  classlSed  Informa- 
;i  or  ma'erlal  Into  the  follo-.vlng  groups: 
1)  Group  1:  Information  or  material  orlg- 
by  foreign  governments  or  Interna- 
organlzatlons  and  over  which  the 
.tfcd  States  Government  has  no  Jurlsdlc- 
1,  Information  or  material  provided  for 
.statutes  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
;  Information  or  material  requiring  spe- 
handllng.  such  as  Intelligence  and  cryp- 
hy.  This  Infcrma'-lon  and  material  Is 
uded  from  autr>:r.atlc  downgrading  cr 
asslficatlon. 
2 1  Group  2:  Extremely  sensitive  mfor- 
:lon  or  material  -A-hlrh  the  head  of  the 
;cy  or  his  riesUn.ee.s  exempt,  on  an  in- 
dual  basis,  from  automatic  downgrading 
declassification. 

)    Group     3:     Information     or     material 

warr;\nts    some    degree    of   classlfca- 

for  an  Indefinite  period.  Sr.ch  Informa- 

or  material  shall  become  automatlcallv 

ngraded   at    12-year   Intervals   until    the 

classification  Is  reached,  but  shall  not 

jme  automatically  declassified. 

Group    4:    Information    or    material 
ch  docd  not  qualify  for,  or  Is  not  assigned 
Dne  of  the  flrst  three  groups.  Such  infor- 
lon  or  material  shall  become  automatl- 
downgraded  at  three-year  Intervals  un- 
the  lowest  claaslfieatlon  Is  reached,  and 
be    automatically    declasslfled    twelve 
after  date  of  Issuance, 
the    fullest    extent    practicable,    the 
authority  shall   indicate  on  the 
on  or  material  at  the  time  of  orlg- 
classlflcatlon  if  it  can  be  downgraded  or 
a.sslfled  at  an  earlier  date,  or  If  it  can 
lowngraded  or  declassified  after  a  specl- 
event.  or  upon  the  removal  of  classlfle<i 
3   or   enclosures.    The   heads,    or 
r  designees,  of  departments  and  agencies 
possession    of    defense    Information    or 
classified   pursuant   to   this   order, 
not    bearing    markings    for    automatic 
or  declassification,  are  hereby 
iorlzed  to  mark  or  designate  for  auto- 
downgradlng  or  declassification  such 
atlon  or  material   in  accordance  with 
rules  or  regulations  establL<!hed  by  the 
.rtment  or  agency  that  originally  classl- 
such  Information  or  material, 
)   Non-Automatic  Changes:  The  persons 
to  receive  requests  for  review  of 
material    mav   downgrade    or   de- 
such   material   when   circumstances 
linger  warrant  Its  retention  In  Its  orlglna', 
provided  the  consent  of  the  ap- 
classlfylng  authority  has  been  ob- 
The  downgrading  or  declassification 
e^racta  from  or  paraphrases  of  classified 
shall  also  require  the  consent  of 
appropriate  classifying  authority  unless 
agency    making    such    extracts    know? 
Ively  that  they  warrant  a  classification 
than  that  of  the  document  from  which 

,  or  that  they  are  not  classified. 

Material  Offlcially  Transferred:  In  the 

of  material  transferred  bv  or  pursuant 

statute  or  Executive  order  from  one  de- 

or  agency  to  another  for  the  lat- 

use  and   as  part  of  Its  official  files  or 

as    distinguished    from    transfers 

y  for  purposes  of  storage,  the  receiving 

or  agencv  shall  be  deemed  to  be 

( lasslfylng  authority  for  all  purposes  un- 

13  order.  Including  declassification  and 

Material    Not    Omcially    Transferred 

any  department  or  aee"cv  has  In  lt« 

ton  any  classified  material  which  ha.'; 

e  five  vears  old  and  It  aopears  f\^  that 

material  originated  In  an  aeencv  which 

ilnce  become  defunct   and   whose   files 

other  property  have  not  been  offlclallv 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KxECtmvE  Order  No.   1 1652— Continued 
of  the  sixth  full  calendar  year  following  the 
vear  In  which  i'  was  originated. 

'B)  Exemptions  from  General  Declassifica- 
tion Schedule.  Certain  classified  Information 
or  matertal  may  warrant  some  degree  of  pro- 
jection for  a  period  exceeding  that  provided 
in  the  General  Declassification  Schedule.  An 
official  authorized  to  originally  classify  In- 
formation or  material  "Top  Secret"  may  ex- 
empt from  the  General  Dec!as.>!lflcatlon 
Schedule  any  level  of  classified  Information 
or  material  originated  by  him  or  under  his 
=  upervision  if  ;t  falls  within  one  of  the  cate- 
rcrles  described  below  In  each  case  such 
offlclal  shall  specify  in  writing  on  the  ma- 
terial the  exemption  category  being  claimed 
and.  unless  impo.qslble,  a  date  or  event  for 
automatic  declassification.  The  use  of  the 
exemption  authority  shall  be  kept  to  the 
absolute  minimum  consistent  with  national 
security  reqnlrements  and  shall  be  restricted 
to  the  following  cateo;orles: 

(1)  Classified  Information  or  material  fur- 
nished by  foreign  governments  or  interna- 
tional organizations  and  held  by  the  United 
States  on  the  understanding  that  It  be  kept 
:r  confidence. 

'2)  Classified  Information  -.  r  material 
specifically  covered  by  statute,  or  pertain- 
ing to  cryptography,  or  disclosing  Intelli- 
gence sources  or  methods. 

(3>  Cla.sElfied  Information  or  material  dis- 
closing a  system,  plan.  Installation,  project 
or  specific  foreign  relations  matter  the  con- 
tinuing prctection  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  national  security. 

1 4)  Classified  Information  or  material  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  place  a  person  In 
Immediate  Jeopardy. 

iC\  Mandatory  Rei'iew  of  Exempted  Mate- 
rial. All  classified  information  and  material 
originated  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
order  which  Is  exempted  under  (B)  above 
from  the  General  Declassification  Schedule 
shall  be  subject  to  a  classification  review  by 
the  originating  Department  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  origin  provided: 

(11  A  department  or  member  of  the  public 
reqtipsts  a  review: 

(2)  The  request  describes  the  record  with 
sufficient  particularity  to  enable  the  Dennrt- 
ment  to  Identify  it:  and 

'3)  The  record  can  be  obtained  with  onlv 
1  reasonable  amount  of  effort. 

Information  or  materia!  which  no  longer 
qualifies  for  exemption  tmder  IB)  above  shall 
be  declassified  Information  or  material  con- 
•Inulns  to  qnallfv  tinder  (Bi  shall  be  .';o 
marked  and,  imles=!  impossible,  a  date  for 
-"itomatlc   decla-ssiflcatlon    shall    be    set. 

'D)  Applirahility  nf  the  General  DerJa.^ni- 
nration  Schedule  tn  PrmHon<>Uj  Cta^^'ined 
Material.  Inform.atlon  or  material  clas,slfled 
before  the  effective  da^e  of  this  order  anr^ 
which  is  assigned  to  Grotip  I  under  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10501,  as  amended  bv  Execu- 
tive Order  No  10964.  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Genera]  Declassification  Schedule  .\n  other 
information  or  materia'  cla<;,<;lfted  before  the 
"ffectlve  date  of  thl.s  order,  whether  or  not 
assigned  to  Groups  1  2.  or  3  of  Executive 
Order  No  10501,  as  amended,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  General  Decla.s.s1ficatlon 
Schedule.  However,  at  anv  time  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  vears  from  the  date  of 
origin  It  shall  be  suhteot  to  a  mandatorv 
r-la,sslficatlon  review  and  dlspo,<!lt!on  tmder 
the  same  conditions  and  criteria  that  applv 
to  classified  Information  and  materia! 
created  after  the  effective  date  of  this  order 
as  set  forth  tn   IB)    and   IC)    above 

'E)  Decla.'^ncation  of  Claisifled  Informa- 
tion or  Material  After  Thirty  Years  All 
classified  Information  or  material  which  1  = 
thirty  years  old  or  more,  whether  orlelnatlne 
before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
order,  shall  be  d eel a^fil fied  imder  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 
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A.VALT6IS  or  ExEcrmvE  Order  No.  1 1862 — Con. 
classified  after  6  more  calendar  years  in  that 
category.  Certain  non-exempt  types  of  classi- 
fied data  are  downgraded  at  3-year  intervals 
under  Executive  Order  10501  from  the  12- 
year  starting  point. 

The  positive  results  of  reduction  of  the 
declassification  schedule  from  a  12-year  to 
a  10-year  period  Is  more  Illusory  than  real, 
partly  because  of  the  time  frames  and  partly 
because  of  the  language  affecting  exemptions 
from  the  general  schedule.  With  the  10-year 
schedule,  a  President  could  safely  stay  in 
office  for  his  full  two  terms  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  make  It  possible  for  his  Vice 
President  or  other  candidate  of  his  own  po- 
litical party  to  succeed  him  without  the 
public  knowing  full  details  of  major  defense 
or  foreign  policy  errors  his  administration 
had  committed  and  hidden  away  under  the 
classification  stamp. 

One  political  party  could,  therefore,  have 
a  minimum  control  of  12  years  In  the  White 
House  before  even  the  Information  subject 
to  the  automatic  downgrading  would  become 
totally  available  to  the  electorate.  The  6- 
year  static  Confidential  requirement  could. 
In  addition,  spare  the  White  House  occupant 
the  political  misfortune  of  off-year  election 
losses  affecting  his  party  control  In  Congress 
or  In  State  Houses,  The  requirement  would 
have  the  same  hiding  effect  of  a  Top  Secret 
or  Secret  document  after  the  President 
serves  two  years  In  office. 

When  the  Implications  of  the  four  specific 
exemptions  of  Section  5(B)  are  added  to  this 
hypothesis.  It  Is  clear  that  much  vital  Infor- 
mation needed  by  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic can  be  withheld  for  a  minimum  of  30 
years  under  Section  5(E),  or  even  longer 
under  certain  circumstances, 

E.xemptlon  (1)  of  Section  5(B)  affects  vir- 
tually any  important  subject  area  affecting 
the  long-range  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
or  even  a  "specific  foreign  relations  matter," 
as  provided  In  Exemption  (3).  By  removing 
such  matters  from  public  knowledge  even 
after  a  10-year  period,  an  Executive  could 
use  these  exemptions  to  build  a  self-protec- 
tive wall  around  the  White  House  and  vir- 
tually remove  his  conduct  of  defense  or  for- 
eign policy  matters  as  issues  In  his  cam- 
paign for  re-election  and  the  campaign  of 
Ills  political  party's  nominee  to  succeed  him. 
Section  5(C)  provides  that  If  someone 
makes  a  request,  an  exempted  Item  of  In- 
formation or  material  may  be  reviewed  for 
declassification  after  expiration  of  the  10- 
year  period.  However,  the  usefulness  of  the 
review  procedure  In  speeding  the  declassifi- 
cation of  previously  exempted  Information  or 
material  Is  strictly  limited  by  provisos  (2) 
and  (3)  30  that  It  Is  almost  meaningless. 

A  "member  of  the  public"  who  requests 
'he  review  would  be  required  to  "describe 
the  record  with  sufficient  particularity  to  en- 
able the  Department  to  Identify  It."  More- 
over, it  is  required  that  "the  record  (can) 
be  obtained  with  only  a  reasonable  amount 
of  effort."  The  Judge-an-jury  on  the  descrip- 
tion, and  on  what  Is  "reasonable"  Is,  of  course, 
the  affected  Department  and  Administration 
i:i  power.  Totally  unanswered  is  the  ques- 
tion: How  does  a  citizen  know  such  a  record 
exists? 

The  30-year  "declassification"  provision  of 
Section  5(E)  Is  diluted  by  the  exception  that 
permits  the  head  of  the  "originating  Depart- 
ment to  extend  the  secrecy  of  information  or 
material  deemed  "to  require  continued  pro- 
tection .  ,  essential  to  the  national  secu- 
rity or  disclosure  (of  which)  would  place  a 
person  In  Immediate  Jeopardy."  An  undeter- 
mined number  of  years  of  additional  classifi- 
cation could  then  be  ordered  by  such  person 
Opposition  to  the  Defense  Department  to  the 
original  draft  version  of  the  new  order  ap- 
parently was  the  reason  for  the  Inclusion  of 
this  "savings"  clause. 
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ExECTJTivE  Order  No.  10501 — Continued 
transferred  to  another  department  or  agency 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (c) ,  above, 
or  (2)  that  it  Is  Impossible  for  the  possess- 
ing department  or  agency  to  Identify  the 
originating  agency,  and  (3)  a  review  of  the 
material  Indicates  that  It  should  be  down- 
graded or  declassified,  the  said  possessing 
department  or  agency  shall  have  power  to 
declassify  or  downgrade  such  material.  If 
a  appears  probable  that  another  department 
or  agency  may  have  a  substantial  Interest  In 
whether  the  classification  of  any  particular 
Information  should  be  maintained,  the  pos- 
sessing department  or  agency  shall  not  ex- 
ercise the  power  conferred  upon  It  by  this 
subsection,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  department  or  agency,  until  thirty 
days  after  It  has  notified  such  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  of  Its  Intention  to  declassify  or  down- 
grade the  same.  During  such  thirty-day 
period  the  other  department  or  agency  may, 
if  It  so  desires,  express  Its  objections  to  de- 
classifying or  downgrading  the  particular 
material,  but  the  power  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate decision  shall  reside  In  the  possessing 
department  or  agency. 

(e)  Information  or  Material  Transmitted 
by  Electrical  Means:  The  downgrading  or 
declassification  of  classified  Information  or 
material  transmitted  by  electrical  means 
shall  be  accomplished  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  described  above  unless  spe- 
cifically prohibited  by  the  originating  de- 
partment or  agency.  Unclassified  Informa- 
tion or  material  which  Is  transmitted  In  en- 
crypted form  shall  be  safeguarded  and 
handled  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  originating  department  or  agency. 

(Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  Incorporated  In 
part  Into  section  4(D)  of  new  Executive 
Order.) 

(Subsection  (b)  Incorporated  In  part  Into 
section  5(f)  of  new  Executive  Order.) 

(1)  Notification  of  Change  in  Classifica- 
tion: In  all  cases  In  which  action  Is  taken 
by  the  reviewing  official  to  downgrade  or 
declassify  earlier  than  called  for  by  the  auto- 
matic dowTigradlng-declasslflcatlon  stamp. 
the  reviewing  official  shall  promptly  notify 
all  addressees  to  whom  the  Information  or 
material  was  originally  transmitted.  Recipi- 
ents of  original  Information  or  material, 
upon  receipt  of  notification  of  change  in 
classification,  shall  notify  addressees  to  whom 
they  have  transmitted  the  classified  Infor- 
mation or  material. 

(h)  Departm.ents  and  Agencies  Which  Do 
Not  Have  Authority  for  Original  Classifica- 
tion: The  provisions  of  this  section  relating 
to  the  declassification  of  defense  Information 
or  material  shall  apply  to  departments  or 
agencies  which  do  not,  under  the  terms  of 
this  order,  have  authority  for  original  classi- 
fication of  Information  or  material,  but  which 
have  formerly  classified  Information  or  ma- 
terial pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  10290 
of  September  24,  1951. 

Section  5.  Making  of  Classified  Material: 
After  a  determination  of  the  proper  defense 
classification  to  be  assigned  has  been  made 
In  accordance  with  the  provlsloios  of  this 
order,  the  classified  material  shall  be  marked 
as  fcdlows: 

(a)  Downgrading-Declassiflcatlon  Mark- 
ings: At  the  time  of  origination,  all  classified 
Information  or  material  shall  be  marked  to 
Indicate  the  downgradlng-declasslflcatlon 
schedule  to  be  followed  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  4  of  this  order. 

(b)  Bound  Documents:  The  assigned  de- 
fense classification  on  bound  documents, 
such  as  books  or  pamphlets,  the  pages  of 
which  are  permanently  and  securely  fastened 
together,  shall  be  conspicuously  marked  or 
stemped  on  the  outside  of  the  front  cover,  on 
the  title  page,  on  the  first  page,  on  the  back 
page  and  on  the  outside  of  the  back  cover.  In 
each  case  the  markings  shall  be  applied  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  page  or  oovor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Executive  Order  No.  11662 — Continued 

(1)  AH  Information  and  material  classi- 
fied after  the  effective  date  of  this  order  shall, 
whether  or  not  declassification  has  been  re- 
quested, beoome  automatically  declasslfled 
at  the  end  of  thirty  full  calendar  years  after 
the  date  of  Its  original  classification  except 
for  such  specifically  Identified  Information  or 
material  which  the  head  of  the  originating 
Department  personally  determines  in  writing 
at  that  time  to  require  continued  protection 
because  euch  continued  protection  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  or  disclosure 
would  place  a  person  In  Imedlate  Jeopardy 
In  such  case,  the  head  of  the  Department 
shall  also  specify  the  period  of  continued 
classification, 

(2)  All  Information  and  material  classi- 
fied before  the  effective  date  of  this  order 
and  more  than  thirty  years  old  shall  be  sys- 
tematically reviewed  for  declassification  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  by  the  end 
of  the  thirtieth  full  calendar  year  following 
the  year  In  which  It  was  originated.  In  this 
review,  the  Archivist  will  separate  and  keep 
protected  only  such  Information  or  material 
as  Is  si>eclflcally  Identified  by  the  head  of 
the  Department  In  accordance  with  i  E )  ( i  i 
above.  In  such  case,  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  also  specify  the  period  of  con- 
tinued classification. 

(F)  Departments  Which  Do  Not  Have  Au- 
thority For  Original  Classification.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  relating  to  the  de- 
classification of  national  security  Informa- 
tion or  material  shall  apply  to  Departments 
which,  under  the  terms  of  this  order,  do  not 
have  current  authority  to  originally  classify 
Information  or  material,  but  which  formerly 
had  such  authority  under  previous  Execu- 
tive orders. 
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Section  6.  Policy  Directives  on  Access 
Marking,  Safekeeping,  Accountability .  Trans- 
mission. Disposition  and  Destruction  of  Clas- 
sified Information  and  Material.  The  Presi- 
dent acting  through  the  National  Security 
Council  shall  Issue  directives  which  shall  be 
binding  on  all  Departments  to  protect  clas- 
sified Information  from  loss  or  compromise. 
Such  directives  shall  conform  to  the  follow- 
ing policies: 

(A)  No  person  shall  be  given  access  to 
classified  Information  or  material  unless 
such  person  has  been  determined  to  be  trust- 
worthy and  unless  access  to  such  Information 
Is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

(B)  All  classified  Information  and  material 
shall  be  appropriately  and  conspicuously 
marked  to  put  all  persons  on  clear  notice  of 
Its  classified  contents. 

(C)  Classified  Information  and  material 
shall  be  used,  pKSssessed.  and  stored  only  un- 


Section  S 

TTils  section  sets  forth  general  guidelines  to 
govern  the  issuance  of  directives  by  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  National  Security  Council, 
to  Executive  agencies  In  the  protection  of 
classified  Information  from  loss  or  com- 
promise The  detailed  Instructions  to  be  Is- 
sued will  determine  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  order. 

Such  detailed  instructions  are  contained 
In  Sections  5,  6.  7,  8  and  9  of  Executive 
Order  10501. 

It  Is  noted  that  Section  7  of  Executive  Or- 
der 10501  limits  dissemination  to  persons  for 
"official"  duties.  The  new  order  ellmlnat«l 
"official."  This  would  seem  to  expand  author- 
ized dissemination  far  beyond  the  existing 
limits.  This  refiects  the  wider  scope  of  the 
new  order  as  compared  to  Executive  Order 
10501. 
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BxEcoTivi  OBora  No.  10601 — Continued 
lc)Unbound  Documents:  The  assigned  de- 
f e  ise  clasfilflcatlon  on  unbound  documenta, 
su:h  as  letters,  memoranda,  reports,  tele- 
grans,  and  other  similar  documents,  the 
pa  sea  of  which  axe  not  permanently  and 
se(  urely  fastened  together,  shall  be  con- 
sp  cuously  marked  or  stamped  at  the  top  and 
*"  torn  of  each  page,  In  such  manner  that 
marking  wUl  be  clearly  visible  when  the 
,  s  are  clipped  or  stapled  together, 
d)  Charts,  Maps  and  Draiwings:  Classified 
■-'-  maps,  and  drawings  shall  carry  the 
classification  marking  under  the 
title  block,  or  scale  In  such  manner 
It  will  be  reproduced  on  all  copies  made 
■'~m.  Such  classification  shall  also  be 
at  the  top  and  bottom  In  each  In- 
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Photographs,   Films   and    Recordings: 
led  photographs,  films,  and  recordings, 
their  containers,  shall  be  conspicuously 
appropriately  marked  with  the  assigned 
"-«  classification. 
Products  or  Substances:  The  assigned 
classification  shall  be  conspicuously 
on  classified  products  or  substances, 
liosslble,  and  on  their  containers.  If  pos- 
sible, or,  If  the  article  or  container  cannot 
narked,  written  notification  of  such  clas- 
shall  be  furnished  to  recipients  of 
such  products  or  substances. 

)  Reproductions:  All  copies  or  reproduc- 
i  of  classified  material  shall   be  appro- 
prlitely  marked  or  stamped  In  the  same  man- 
as  the  original  thereof. 
)    Unclassified  Material:  Normally,   un- 
"   material  shall   not   be  marked  or 
sta^iped  Unclassified  unless  It  Is  essential  to 
'  to  a  recipient  of  such  material  that 
been  examined  specifically  with  a  view 
Ipposlng  a  defense  classification  and  has 
determined  not  to  require  such  classlfi- 
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Change  or  Removal  of  Classification- 

— er  classified  material  is  declassified. 

"or  upgraded,  the  material  shall 

I  larked  or  stamped  In  a  prominent  place 

leflect  the  change   In  classification,   the 

Jiortty  for  the  action,  the  date  of  action, 

the  Identity  of  the  person  or  unit  taking 

ictlon.  In  addition,  the  old  classification 

shall  be  cancelled  and  the  new  clas- 

(If  any)  substituted  therefor.  Auto- 

change  In  classification  shall   be  In- 

1  by  the  appropriate  classifying  author- 

hrough  marking  or  stamping  in  a  proml- 

place  to  reflect  information  specified 

subsection  4(a)  hereof. 

Material  Furnished  Persons  Not  in  the 

ve  Branch  of  the  Government:  When 

ifled  material  affecting  the  national  de- 

Is  furnished  authorized  persons.  In  or 

3f  Federal  service,  other  than  those  In 

I  xecutlve  branch,  the  following  notation, 

Addition    to    the    assigned    classlflcaUon 

ing.  shall  whenever  practicable  be  placed 

-le  material,  on  Its  container,  or  on  the 

n   notification   of   Its  aslgned   classlfl- 
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material   contains   Information   af- 

ig  the  national  defense  of  the  United 

s  within  the  meaning  of  the  espionage 

Title  18.  U.S.C.  Sees.  793  and  794.  the 

'■  mission  or  revelation  of  which  in  any 

1  ler  to  an  unauthorized  person  Is  prohlb- 

)y  law." 

)f  alternative  marking  concerning  "Re- 
ed Data"  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  En- 
Act  Is  authorized  when  appropriate. 
6.  Custody  and  Safekeeping:  The 
or  use  of  classified  defense  Infor- 
or  material  shall  be  Umlted  to  loca- 
where  facilities  for  secure  storage  or 
"Ion  thereof  are  available  by  means  of 
unauthorized   persons  are   prevented 
gaining  access  thereto.  Whenever  such 
latlon  or  material  is  not  under  the  per- 
supervlslon  of  Its  custodian,  whether 
or  outside  of  working  hours,  the  fol- 
means  shall  be  taken  to  protect  It: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Exrctmvi  ORDrn  No    11653 — Continued 
der  conditions  which  will  prevent  access  by 
unauthorized    persons    or    dissemination    to 
unauthorized  persons. 

(D)  All  classified  information  and  material 
disseminated  outside  the  e.xecutlve  branch 
under  Executive  Order  No,  10865  or  otherwise 
shall  be  properly  protected, 

lE)  Appropriate  accountablUtv  records  for 
classified  Information  shall  be'  established 
and  maintained  and  such  Information  and 
material  shall  be  protected  adequately  dur- 
ing all  transmissions. 

I  Pi  Classified  Information  and  material  no 
longer  needed  In  current  working  fliee  or  for 
reference  or  records  purpose's  shall  be  de- 
stroyed or  disposed  cf  in  accordance  with  the 
records  disposal  provisions  contained  In 
Chapter  33  of  Title  44  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  other  applicable  statutes, 

(O)  Classified  information  or  material 
shall  be  reviewed  on  a  systematic  oasis  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  downgrading 
declassification,  transfer,  retirement  and  de- 
struction at  the  earliest  practicablj  date 
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ExEcuTivi  Oeder  No.  10601 — Continued 

(a)  Storage  of  Top  Secret  Information 
and  Material:  As  a  minimum,  Top  Secret  de- 
fense information  and  material  shall  be 
stored  in  a  safe  or  safe-type  steel  file  con- 
tainer having  a  three-position  dial-type  com- 
bination lock,  and  being  of  such  weight,  size, 
construction,  or  installation  as  to  mlnlmi2» 
the  possibility  of  jjnauthorized  access  to,  or 
the  physical  theft  of,  such  information  and 
material.  The  head  of  a  department  or 
agency,  may  approve  other  storage  facilities 
which  afford  equal  protection,  such  as  an 
alarmed  area,  a  vault,  a  vault-type  room,  or 
an  area   under   continuous  surveillance. 

(b)  Storage  of  Secret  and  Confidential  In- 
formation and  Material:  As  a  minimum, 
Secret  and  Confidential  defense  Information 
and  material  may  be  stored  in  a  manner  au- 
thorized for  Top  Secret  Information  and  ma- 
terial, or  in  steel  file  cabinets  equipped  with 
steel  lockbar  and  a  changeable  three-combi- 
nation dial-type  padlock  or  in  other  storage 
facilities  which  afford  equal  protection  and 
which  are  authorized  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(c)  Storage  or  Protection  Equipment: 
Whenever  new  security  storage  equipment 
is  procured,  it  shotUd,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  of  the  type  designated  as 
security  filing  cabinets  on  the  Federal  Sup- 
ply Schedule  of  the  GJeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

(d)  Other  Classified  Material:  Heads  of 
departments  and  agencies  shall  prescribe 
such  protecUve  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  their  departments  or  agencies  for 
material  originating  under  statutory  provi- 
sions requiring  protection  of  certain  Infor- 
mation. 

(e)  Changes  of  Lock  Combinations:  Com- 
binations on  locks  of  safekeeping  equipment 
shall  be  changed,  only  by  persons  having 
appropriate  seciu-lty  clearance,  whenever 
such  equipment  Is  placed  In  use  after  pro- 
curement from  the  manufacturer  or  other 
sources,  whenever  a  person  knowing  the  com- 
bination Is  transferred  from  the  office  to 
which  the  equipment  Is  assigned,  or  when- 
ever the  combination  has  been  subjected  to 
compromise,  and  at  least  once  every  year. 
Knowledge  of  combinations  shall  be  limited 
to  the  minimum  number  of  persons  necessary 
lor  operating  purposes.  Records  of  combina- 
tions shall  be  classified  no  lower  than  the 
highest  category  of  classified  defense  ma- 
terial authorized  for  storage  In  the  safe- 
keeping equipment  concerned. 

(f)  Custodian's  Responsibilities:  Custo- 
dians of  classified  defense  material  shall  be 
responsible  for  providing  the  best  possible 
protection  and  accountability  for  such  ma- 
terial at  all  times  and  particularly  for  se- 
curely locking  classified  material  In  approved 
safekeeping  equipment  whenever  It  is  not 
In  use  or  under  direct  supervision  of  au- 
thorized employees.  Custodians  shall  follow 
procedures  which  Insure  that  unauthorized 
persons  do  not  gain  access  to  classified  de- 
fense information  or  material  by  sight  or 
sound,  and  classified  Information  shall  not  be 
discussed  with  or  In  the  presence  of  unau- 
thorized persons. 

(g)  Telephone  Conversations:  Defense  in- 
Jormatlon  classified  In  the  three  categories 
under  the  provisions  of  this  order  shall  not  be 
revealed  In  telephone  conversations,  except 
as  may  be  authorized  under  section  8  here- 
of with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  Secret 
and  Confidential  material  over  certain  mili- 
tary communications  circuits. 

(h)  Loss  or  Subjection  to  Compromise:  Any 
person  In  the  executive  branch  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  loss  or  possible  subjection 
to  compromise  of  classified  defense  Informa- 
tion shall  promptly  report  the  circumstances 
to  a  designated  official  of  his  agency,  and  the 
latter  shall  take  appropriate  action  forthwith, 
including  advice  to  the  originating  depart- 
ment or  agency. 
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Executive  Order  No.  11652— Ck^ntinued 
Section  7.  Accou,UablHtv  and  Diasemma- 
aon:  Knowledge  or  possession   or  classlfled 
defense  Information  shall  be  permitted  only 
.0  persons  whose  official  duties  require  such 
TJiTr.\       "i"  ""^""^  °^  promoting  national 
mined  ■,      t;e  trusiwur:hy    Proper  conirol  of 
dissemination  of  classlGed  def^e  informa- 
tion 3hau  be  maintained  at  all  times,  Includ- 
■ng  good  accountability  records  of  classified 
defense  Information  documents,  and  Severe 
l-mltat  on  on  the  number  of  such  documents 

nereut  rep.-ocuce-.l.  The  number  ^f  coD'es 
■ 'al"^  ken.'^r''^'''  "^^-"^-tlon  docume'^ts 
i  k  n^.  ^  ^^  *  '"^'^imum  to  decrease  the 
^LJ  "'"P'-,°'«l*«  ot  the  information  con- 

>urde1,'o''?H.''??"'"*"^  ^'^^  "^«  «'^^^^^*1 
urden    on    the    Government    m   protecting 

s  an  1^"'^^'^'^  The  fohowlng  special  rule! 
unt.Kn  ?^"''*  '^  connection  with  ac- 
mntabUity  for  and  dissemination  of  defense 
formation  or  material •  "^  aeiense 

ldentitm«n°."'*^''l""''  Procedures.  Heads  of 
departments  and  agencies  shall  present 
^ch  accountabUlty  procedures  as  afe  nS^! 

^i^med  dif^n'"'.^^^  *^*  disseminata 
?i  (uassined  defense  Information  with  nftr. 
,lcularly  aevere  control  on  material  cSsgi"d 
Top  Secret  under  this  order.  Top  Seo-et  cSn 

o°  SvT^^^i  ^  designated' ^^tSd 

,  f  It^ H.  ■  °i*ifitaln  accountabUlty  roisters 

Vt?^?.^P^*'=^  Top  Secret  material 

(6)   DUaemiTwtion  Outside  the  Ftp^.u,., 

.  rano^..  Ciassmed  defense So'iJ^tloH^S 

lot  be  disseminated  outside  the  executive 

ranch  except  under  conditions  andSeh 

sjmmatlng    department    or    agency     evpn 
tiough  the  person  or  agency  tf  wMch  dls 
simulation  of  such  Inf^mat'on  iTpro^^sld 
t)  be  made  may  have  been  solely  or  £^i  • 
r  .sponsible  for  its  production  ^       ' 

le^rtl^ntZTr  °^'^'"^''''^  '"  Another 
t^r\J^J^^  °'^  ^Sency:  Except  as  otherwise 
p  ovlded  by  section  102  of  the  NaUonal  JTcj! 
^y  Act  of  July  26,  1947,  c.  343,  61  Stat  498 
amended,  50  U,S.C.  sec.  403.  classified  de-' 
dI;^^.°™"'°^  originating  in  ^^^^r  3e- 
o  ^S!  tV"  ^'°'5^  "^"^  °°t  ^  disseminated 
thout  th/^'*^^*^^  department  or  agency 
thout  the  consent  of  the  originating  de- 
rtment  or  agency.  Documents  In^m^^nL 
ccatalnmg  defense  Information  whteh  are 
cliisslfied  Top  Secret  or  Secret  shall  not  ^ 
re  jroduced  without  the  consent  of  the  or,^ 
inltlng  department  or  agen^  ^' 

Section  8.  TranamUaion:  For  t-ansnu  ^i^., 
4tslde  of  a  department  or  agency  c'^^ed 

'  uSL'r  r.'^  °'  ''''  three  cate^ort^ortg^ 

under  the  provisions  of  this  order  shall 

prepared  and  transmitted  as  follows  ' 

.WH^^f^i""   '°'    ^ransmi^^ion.- 'such 
al  shall  be  enclosed  in  opaque  Inner 
outer  covers.  The  inner  cover  sh^i  be  a 
d  wrapper  or  envelope  plainly  marked 
h  the  assigned  classification  and  addre^ 
ife  outer  cover  shall  be  sealed  and  adcS-e^^d 
no  indication  of  the  classlficatlof oTlt^ 
ents,   A  receipt  form  shall   be  attached 
.r  enclosed  In  the  Inner  cover  excent  thtt 
ifldentlal  material  shall  require  a  ?ece^J 
If  the  sender  deems  it  necessary    The 

.le    '  a?d  "T  l^^""''''  ^^^  ^^'^'"^ -•  ^- 

7o^S3is:d^?,^yoSio^n"\?xn; 

h^'eUer^/^^'^" -'P'-^  and  r\^.Sn?d^ 

transmitting  Top  Secret  Material  ■  The 

amission  of  Top  Secret  material  shall  be 

preferably  by  direct  contact  of  ofs! 

concerned,   or,  alternatively,  bv  spec^- 

,^f 'f^ated    personnel,    b/  State^De- 

.     nt  diplomatic  pouch,  by  a  mes-seneer 

■er    system    especially    created    for  fha^ 

ose^  or  by  electric  means  in  encrvpt^ 

"     LV^l  i^^  °^  Information  tranl! 

^  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlea- 

such  means  of  transmission  may  be  ufed 

al  Bureau  of  Investigation,  unless  ex- 
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Executive    Order    No.    n6o2-Coniinu»d 
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Executive  Order  No.   10501 — Continued 
press  reservation  to  the  contrary  is  made  in 
exceptional  cases  by  the  originating  agency. 

(c)  Transmitting  Secret  Information  and 
Material:  Secret  Information  and  material 
shall  be  transmitted  within  and  between  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia,  or  wholly  within  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  a  United  States  possession,  by  one  of  the 
means  established  for  Top  Secret  information 
and  material,  by  autliorized  courier,  by 
United  States  registered  mall,  or  by  the  use 
o!  protective  services  provided  by  commercial 
carriers,  air  or  surface,  under  such  condi- 
tiuns  as  may  be  prescrilDed  by  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned.  Secret  In- 
formation and  material  may  be  transmitted 
outside  those  areas  by  one  of  the  means  es- 
tablished for  Top  Secret  information  and  ma- 
terial, by  commanders  or  masters  of  vessels 
of  United  States  registry,  or  by  the  United 
States  registered  mail  through  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  United  States  civil  postal  facil- 
ities; provided  that  the  information  or  ma- 
terial does  not  at  any  time  pass  out  of 
United  States  Government  control  and  does 
not  pass  through  a  foreign  postal  system. 
For  the  piirposes  of  this  section  registered 
mail  in  the  custody  of  a  transporting  agency 
of  the  United  States  Post  Office  is  considered 
Within  United  States  Government  control  un- 
less the  transporting  agent  Is  foreign  con- 
trolled or  operated.  Secret  information  and 
material  may,  however,  be  transmitted  be- 
tween Uiiited  States  Government  or  Cana- 
dian Government  installations,  or  both,  in 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Canada  by  United 
States  and  Canadian  registered  mail  with 
registered  mall  receipt.  Soviet  information 
and  material  may  also  be  transmitted  over 
communications  circuits  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  for  such  purposes 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(d)  Transmitting  Confidential  Informa- 
tion and  Material:  Confidential  Information 
and  material  shall  be  transmitted  within  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  wholly  within  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  a  United  States  possession,  by  one  of  the 
means  established  for  higher  classifications, 
or  by  certified  or  first-class  mall.  Outside 
ithose  areas  confidential  information  and 
material  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  for  higher  classifica- 
tions. 

(e)  Within  an  Agency:  Preparation  of 
classified  defense  material  for  transmission, 
and  transmission  of  It,  within  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  be  governed  by  regula- 
tions, issued  by  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency.  Insuring  a  degree  of  security 
equivalent  to  that  outlined  above  for  trans- 
mission outside  a  department  or  agency. 

Section  9.  Disposal  and  Destruction:  Doc- 
umentary record  material  made  or  received 
by  a  department  or  agency  In  connection 
with  transaction  of  public  business  and 
preserved  as  evidence  of  the  organization, 
functions,  policies,  operations,  decisions,  pro- 
cedures or  other  activities  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  be- 
cause of  the  informational  value  of  the  data 
contained  therein,  may  be  destroyed  only 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  July  7,  1943,  c. 
192,  57  Stat.  380,  as  amended,  44  U.S.C.  366- 
380.  Non-record  classified  material,  consist- 
ing of  extra  copies  and  duplicates  including 
shorthand  notes,  preliminary  drafts,  used 
carbon  paper,  and  other  material  of  similar 
temporary  nature,  may  be  destroyed,  under 
procedures  established  by  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  which  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements,  as  soon  as  It  has  served 
its  purpose: 

(a)  Methods  of  Destruction:  Classified  de- 
fense material  shall  be  destroyed  by  burning 
in  the  presence  of  an  appropriate  official  or 
by  other  methods  authorized  by  the  head  of 
an  agency  provided  the  resulting  destruction 
Is  equally  complete. 
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SxxcuTlVB  Ordr  No.   10501 — Continued 

llECTioN  16.  Review  to  Insure  That  Infor- 

on   Is   Not   Improperly    Withheld   Here- 

?r.  The  President  shall  designate  a  mem- 

of  his  staff  who  shall  receive,  consider. 

take  action  upon,  suggestions  or  ccm- 

la  from  non-Oovernmental  sources  re- 

to  the  operation  of  this  order 

Section  17.  Review  to  Insure  Safeguarding 

Classified  Defense  Information.   The  Na- 

lal    Security    Council    shall    conduct    a 

■tlnulng  review  of  the  Implementation  of 

-  order  to  insure   that  classified  defense 

Ion  Is  properly  safeguarded.  In  con- 

foAnlty  herewith. 

Section    18.    Review    Within    Department.'^ 

Agencies:  The  head  of  each  department 

agency    shall    designate    a    member    or 

.bers   of  his  staff   who  shall   conduc*    a 

Inulng  review  of  the  Implementation  of 

order  within  the  department  or  agencv 

-rned  to  Insure  that  no  information  is 

hereunder  which  the  people  of  the 

States  have  a  right  to  know,  and  to 

ire  that  classified  defense  Information  Us 

prcjperly  safeguarded  In  conforml-y  herewith 
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(111    Records    of    Destruction:    Appropriate 
ntabtllty    records    maintained    in    the 
rtment  or  agency  shall   reflect   the  de- 
mon of  classified  defense  material. 

ION  10.  Orientation  and  Inspection:  To 
-.e    the    basic   purposes   of   this   order, 
of    those    departments    and    agencies 
-ing  or  handling  classified  defense  In- 
3n  shall   designate  experienced   per- 
to  coordinate  and  supervise  the  activ- 
appllcable  to  their  departments  or  agen- 
under  this  order    Persons  so  designated 
maintain  active  training  and  orienta- 
programs  for  employees  conceri;ed  v.ith 
slfied    defense    Information    to    Impress 
such  employee  with  his  individual  re- 
■'billty  for  exercising  vigilance  and  care 
(Complying   with    the    provisions    of    this 
Such   persons  shall  be  authorized   on 
If  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  and 
-les  to  establish  adequate  and  active  In- 
lon  programs  to  the  end  that  the  pro- 
of the  order  are  administered  effei~- 

11.   Interpretation  of  regulations 

e  Attorney  General:  The  Attcrnev  Gen- 

upon  request  of  the  head  of  a  depart- 

:  or  agency  or  his  duly  designated  rep- 

tative.  shall  personally  or  through  au- 

zed  representatives  of  the  Department 

hstlce  render  nn  interpretation  of  these 

atlons  In  connection  with  anv  problems 

^g  out  of  their  administration. 

TioN  12.  Statutory  requirements:  Noth- 

n  this  order  shall  be  construed  to  au- 

zed    the    dissemination,     handling     or 

ion   of  classified   Information   con- 

trarij  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXECtJTivE  Order  No.  11652 — Continued 
Section  7.  Implementation  end  Review  Re- 
sponsibilities. (A)  The  National  Security 
Council  shall  monitor  the  Implementation  of 
this  order.  To  assist  the  National  Security 
Council,  an  I.iteragency  Classlflcaticn  Re- 
view Committee  shall  be  established.  ■  om- 
p.ivseci  .:f  representatives  of  the  Depar'ments 
of  State.  De.'eTic;e  and  Justice,  the  Atomic 
Ei:ergy  Commission,  the  Central  Inte!lige:.ce 
Agency  ar.d  the  National  Security  Council 
Staff  and  a  Chairmai'.  des-ignated  by  the 
President.  Represe'itatlves  of  jther  Depart- 
ments In  the  executive  branch  may  be  in- 
vited to  meet  with  the  Committee  on  mat- 
ters of  particular  interest  to  those  Depart- 
ments. This  Committee  shall  meet  regular- 
ly and  on  a  continuing  ba.s-s  shall  review 
and  take  action  to  ensure  compliance  v^ith 
•his  order,  and  In  particular: 

I  !  I  The  Committee  shall  oversee  Depart- 
ment actions  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  order  and  implementing 
directives  issued  by  the  President  through 
■.he  National  Security  Council. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall,  subject  to  pro- 
cedures to  be  established  by  It.  receive,  con- 
sider and  take  action  on  suggestions  and 
complaints  from  persons  within  or  without 
the  government  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  thi,i  order,  and  in  consultation 
with  the  affecteci  Department  or  Departments 
assure  that  appropriate  action  is  taken  on 
such  suggestions  and  complaints. 

i3)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee  Chair- 
man, any  Department  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  any  particular  Information  or 
material  needed  by  the  Committee  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions. 

(B)  To  promote  the  basic  purposes  of  this 
order,  the  head  of  each  Department  originat- 
ing or  handling  classified  Information  or 
material  shall: 

1 1)  Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  order 
submit  to  the  Interagency  Classification  Re- 
view Committee  for  approval  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  it  proposes  to  adopt  pursuant 
to  this  order 

(2)  Designate  a  senior  member  of  his 
staff  who  shall  ensure  effective  compliance 
with  and  implementation  of  this  order  and 
shall  also  chair  a  Departmental  committee 
which  shall  have  authority  to  act  on  all  sug- 
gestions and  complaints  with  respect  to  the 
Department's  administration  of  this  order. 
I. 3  I  Undertake  an  Initial  program  to  famil- 
iarize the  employees  of  his  Department  with 
the  provi:,;Qns  of  this  order.  He  shall  also 
establish  and  maintain  active  training  and 
orientation  programs  for  employees  con- 
cerned with  classified  information  or  ma- 
terial. Such  programs  shall  include,  as  a  min- 
imum, the  briefing  of  new  employees  and 
periodic  reorientation  during  employment  to 
impress  upon  each  Individual  his  responsi- 
bility for  exercising  vigilance  and  care  In 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  order. 
Additionally,  upon  termination  of  employ- 
.ment  or  contemplated  temporary  separation 
for  a  sixty-day  period  or  more,  employees 
shall  be  debriefed  and  each  reminded  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  relating  to  penal- 
ties for  unauthorized  disclosure. 

(C)  The  Attorney  General,  upon  request  of 
tbe  head  of  a  Department,  his  duly  desig- 
nated repre.sentatl'. e,  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
above  described  Committee,  shall  personally 
or  through  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Department  ol  Justice  render  an  Interpre- 
tation of  this  order  with  respect  to  any  ques- 
tion arising  in  the  course  its  adminstration. 

Section  8.  Material  Covered  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  Nothing  In  this  order  shall  super- 
sede any  requirements  made  by  or  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  August  .30.  1954.  as 
amended.  Restriced  Data."  and  material  de- 
signated as  •Formerly  Restricted  Data."  shall 
be  handled,  protected,  classified,  downgraded 
and  declassified  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 
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Analysis  or  Executive  Order  No.  11652— Con. 
Section  7 
Section  7  describee  reeponaibUltles  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  general  implementation  and 
review  of  the  operation  of  Executive  Order 

Broad  review  responsibilities  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10501  are  conUlned  In  Sec- 
tions 16,  17,  and  18. 

The  classification  crisis  under  the  old  or- 
der stems  from  certain  deficiencies  In  proper 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  Its  pro- 
visions. Executive  Order  11662  attempts  to 
deal  with  this  problem  by  establishing  moni- 
toring and  review  functions  under  the  "Inter- 
agency Classification  Review  Committee." 

The  new  Conimlttee  will  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State,  Defense,  and  Justice 
Departments,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  National  Security  CouncU  staff.  The 
chairman  is  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Section  7(A)  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  detaU 
the  broad  authority  of  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee. Nothing  Is  said  about  accountability 
to  Congress  and,  indeed,  such  a  group  might 
seek  the  sanctuary  of  the  so-called  "Execu- 
tive privilege"  doctrine  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
Congressional  scrutiny. 


March  21,  1972 


Subsection  7(B)  requires  clearance  of  pro- 
posed Department  regulations  and  provides 
for  departmental  staff  liaison  compliance 
machinery. 

The  extent  to  which  this  new  machinery 
may  correct  the  existing  magnitude  of  se- 
curity classification  problems  is  conjectural. 
No  committee  of  employees  can  assure  that 
a  department  head  will  do  anything  he 
chooses  not  to  do.  Real  progress  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  wUllngness  of  departments 
to  enforce  basic  attltudlnal  changes  on  the 
inbred  classification  bureaucracy.  Perhaps  the 
"training"  or  "re-tralnlng"  program  envi- 
sioned In  Section  7  (B)  (3)  may  be  a  positive. 
If  needlessly  long-delayed,  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Subsection  7  (C)  deals  with  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  new  order,  vested  in  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  duly  designated  repre- 
sentative—presumably the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 


Section  8 
Section  8  of  Executive  Order  11652  Is  com- 
parable to  Section  13  of  Executive  Order 
10501.  leaving  the  classification  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  pertinent 
regi.ilatlons  intact. 


Executive  Order  No.  10501 — Continued 

Section  13.  "Restricted  Data."  Material 
Formerly  Designated  as  "Restricted  Data,' 
Communications  Intelligence,  and  Cryptog- 
raphy: (a)  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  super- 
sede any  requirements  made  by  or  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  August  30.  1954.  as 
amended.  "Restricted  Data,"  and  material 
formerly  designated  as  "Restricted  Data," 
shall  be  handled,  protected,  classified,  down- 
graded, and  declassified  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission. 

lb)  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  prohibit 
any  special  requirements  that  the  originat- 
ing agency  or  other  appropriate  authority 
may  impose  as  to  communications  Intelli- 
gence, cryptography,  and  matters  related 
thereto. 

Section  14.  Combat  Operations:  The  pro- 
visions of  this  order  with  regard  to  dissemi- 
nation, transmission,  or  safekeeping  of  classi- 
fied defense  Information  or  material  may  be 
so  modified  in  connection  with  combat  or 
combat -related  operations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

Section  15.  Exceptional  Cases:  When,  in  an 
exceptional  case,  a  person  or  agency  not  au- 
thorized to  classify  defense  information  origi- 
nates Information  which  is  believed  to  re- 
quire classification,  such  person  or  agency 
shall  protect  that  information  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  this  order  for  that  category 
of  classified  defense  information  Into  which 
It  is  believed  to  fall,  and  shall  transmit  the 
information  forthwith,  under  appropriate 
safeguards,  to  the  department,  agency,  or 
person  having  both  the  authority  to  classify 
information  and  a  direct  oflftclal  Interest  In 
the  information  (preferably,  that  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  person  to  which  the  in- 
formation would  be  transmitted  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business) ,  with  a  request  that 
sucn  department,  agency,  or  person  classify 
the  Information. 


Historical  Research:  As  an  exception  to 
the  standard  for  access  prescribed  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  7,  but  subject  to  all  other 
provisions  of  this  order,  the  head  of  an 
agency  may  permit  persons  outside  the  exec- 
utive branch  performing  functions  In  con- 
nection with  historical  research  projects  to 
have  access  to  classified  defense  information 
originated  within  his  agency  if  he  determines 
that:  (a)  access  to  the  information  will  be 
clearly  consistent  with  the  interests  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  (d)  the  person  to  be 
granted  access  is  trustworthy;  Provided,  that 
the  head  of  the  agency  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that  classified  information  is 
not  published  or  otherwise  compromised. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Executive  Order  No.  11652 — Continued 
Section  9  Special  Departmental  Arrange- 
ments The  originating  Department  or  other 
appropriate  authority  may  impose.  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  order, 
special  requirements  with  respect  to  access, 
distribution  and  protection  of  classified  In- 
formation and  material.  Including  those 
which  presently  relate  to  communications  in- 
telligence, intelligence  sources  and  m  'hods 
and  cryptography 

Section  10  Exceptional  Case.i  In  an  excep- 
tional case  when  a  person  or  Department  not 
authorized  to  classify  information  originates 
information  which  Is  believed  to  require  clas- 
sification, such  person  or  Department  thall 
protect  that  information  In  the  manner  pre- 
.=-crlbed  by  this  order  Such  persons  or  De- 
partment shall  transmit  the  information 
forthwith,  under  appropriate  safeguards,  to 
the  Department  having  primary  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  with  a  request  that  a  de- 
termination be  made  as  to  classificatii.  r 


Section  II.  Declassification  of  Prcidential 
Papers.  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  authority  to  review  and  declassify 
Information  and  material  which  has  been 
classified  by  a  President,  his  White  House 
Staff  or  special  committee  or  commis.^ion  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  which  the  Archivist  has 
in  his  custody  at  any  archival  depository. 
Including  a  Presidential  Library.  Such  de- 
classification shall  only  be  undertaken  in 
accord  with:  d)  the  terms  of  the  donor's 
deed  of  gift,  (11)  consultations  with  the  De- 
partments having  a  primary  subJect-Miatter 
Interest,  and  (ill)  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 5. 

Section  12.  Historical  Research  and  Arress 
by  Former  Government  Officials.  The  re- 
quirement In  Section  6(A)  that  acce.ss  to 
classified  Information  or  material  be  granted 
only  as  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
one's  duties  shall  not  apply  to  persons  out- 
side the  executive  branch  who  are  engaged 
in  historical  research  projects  or  who  have 
previously  occupied  policy-making  poeltions 
to  which  they  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; Provided,  however,  that  In  each  ca,<;e 
the  h&ad.  of  the  originating  Department 
shall: 

(i)  determine  that  access  1b  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  national  secur- 
ity; and 

(11)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
claeelfled  information  or  material  is  not  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  compromised. 

Access  granted  a  person  by  reason  cf  his 
ha'vlng  previously  occupied  a  policy-making 
position  sliall  be  limited  to  those  papers 
which  the  former  official  originated,  re- 
viewed, signed  or  received  while  in  public 
office. 

Section  13.  Administrative  and  Judicial 
Action. 

(A)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  unnecesaarUy  claasifles  or  over- 
classifies  Information  or  material  shall  be 
notified  that  Us  actions  are  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  this  order  or  of  a  directive  of 
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.ANALYSIS  OF  EXECfTIVK  ORDER  No     11652 — Con. 

Section  9 

The  provisions  of  Section  9  ot  the  new 
order  broaden  the  authority  contained  in 
Section  13  ib)  of  the  old  order  to  use  spe- 
cial categories  of  "classification"  governing 
access  and  distribution  of  classlflfied  infor- 
mation and  material. 

Thus  an  age. icy  may  now  legitlmltlze  with 
spe-'ific  authority  of  the  new  Executive  Or- 
der such  previously  informal  "  stamps  as 
■.Administratively  Confidential."  "Limited 
Official  Use  "  Eyes  Only."  "Sensitive."  "Cos- 
mic," Roger  Channel,"  "Llmdls."  "Exdls." 
and  djzens  of  other?. 

This  can  only  result  In  additional  confu- 
.=lon.  a  growing  proliferation  of  stamps,  and 
fidd  to  the  cla.<:sification  bureaucracy's 
slrangle-hold  over  such  information.  For  ex- 
ample, much  important  classified  informa- 
tion could  be  dl-^tributed  solely  to  political 
appuintees  Career  officers  could  be  kept  in 
the  dark. 

Section  10 

This  section  of  Executive  Order  11652  re- 
states the  provision  l.i  Section  15  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10501  regarding  the  handling  of 
information  taehe\ed  t:)  require  classification 
by  a  person  or  department  not  having  clas- 
sification authority. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  new  order  to  elim- 
inate the  misuse  of  the  procedure  by  which 
over-zealous  classifiers  assign  a  classification 
to  information  or  material  privately-gen- 
erated and  privately-owned  by  an  Individual 
or  bv  a  commercial  firm 


Section  11 

.Section  11.  dealing  with  the  declassifica- 
tion of  Presidential  Papers.  Is  a  subject  area 
not  previously  cont. lined  in  Executive  Order 
10501. 

The  Inclusion  of  items  (i),  (11),  and  illl) 
as  requirements  under  which  the  Archivist  Is 
severely  restricted  in  his  declassification  au- 
thority leaves  little  substance  to  the  over- 
all intent  of  the  section.  Moreover,  the  re- 
cent Incidents  cf  private  publication  of  Pres- 
idential memoirs  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
service,  often  including  references  to  pre- 
viously classified  Information,  makes  this 
section  some'Ahat  academic  becau.se  there 
Is  no  procedure  for  declassifying  informa- 
tion that  already  has  been  published. 
Section  12 

Section  12  restates  the  provision  of  Section 

15  of  Executive  Order  10501  permitting  per- 
sons outside  the  Executive  Branch  engaged  in 
historical  reseach  projects  to  have  access  to 
classified  Information  or  material  under  cer- 
tain conditions 

The  section  also  contains  a  new  access  au- 
thorization for  persons  "who  previouf-ly  oc- 
cupied policy-making  petitions  to  which  they 
were  appointed  by  the  President,  "  Access  :n 
such  cases  is  permitted  to  thoi^e  papers  which 
the  former  official  '"originated  reviewed, 
signed,  or  received  while  in  public  office  " 
This  creates  a  special  privilege  lor  certain 
individuals  who  may  wish  to  use  their  fCirmer 
public  position  for  private  profit  through 
the  sale  of  articles,  book.?,  memolrE.  etc.,  to 
private  publishing  houses.  This  unjustifiable 
special  favor  policy  could  only  have  been 
adopted  in  anticipation  of  cc-ntmued  un- 
necessary classification  and  exemption  from 
declassification. 

Section  J 3 

Section  13  of  Executive  Order  11652  re- 
states the  provisions  of  Section  19  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10501  dealing  with  the  clas- 
sification, overclasslflcation,  release  cr  un- 
authorized   disclosure    of    national    security 
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Go 


ECTioN    19.    Unautiiorized    Disclosure    hy 
nment   PtTionnel:    The    head    of   each 
de^jtmer.t  and  agency  u  directed  lo  take 
umpt  aiid  strmgeiit  admuusiratlve  actioi; 
'  '-ist  ai»y  oiflcer  cr  employee  ol  the  United 
;s.   at   any   ievel   of   employment,   deter- 
ged  to   have   been   knoAingiy   responsible 
any  release  or  diaclo&ure  of  classiXied  de- 
e  information  or  material  except  m  tne 
ner  authorized  by  thu  order,   tnd  where 
olation  of  criminal  statutes  mav  be  m- 
ed.  to  refer  promptly  tu  the  Department 
J  ustice  any  such  case. 

S:cTTON  20.  Revocation  of  Executive  Order 

10290;  Executive  Order  No.  10290  of  Sep- 

"-er  24,  1951  Is  revoked  as  of  the  effective 

of    this    order. 

StcTTON  21.  Effective  Date:  This  order  shaU 

■•'^me  effective  on  December  15.   195.3. 
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WrtHDRAWAL    OF    PORTIONS    OF 
AL4SKA  FROM  PUBLIC  SELECTION 


HON.  TED  STEVENS 


OP    ALASKA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  21.  1972 


STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thul-sday,  March  16,  1972  in  37  Federal 
Reg:ster  No.  52,  at  pages  5572-91,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  published  a 
series  of  public  land  orders  withdrawing 
portions  of  Alaska  from  public  selec- 
Because  these  public  land  orders — 
5169|-88 — are  of  such  importance  to  the 
peofjle  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  I  ask 
consent  that  they  be  printed 
Extensions  of  Remarks  In  order 
they  may  be  available  to  the  many 
e  who  will  be  interested  in  them. 


unai  limous 


tie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Executive  Order  No.  1 1652— Continued 
the  President  issued  through  the  National 
Securltv  Council.  Repeated  abuse  of  the  clas- 
slflcatlon  process  shall  be  grounds  for  an 
administrative  reprimand.  In  any  case  where 
the  Departmental  committee  or  the  Inter- 
agency Classification  Review  Committee 
finds  that  unnecessary  cUseiftcation  or  over- 
classiflcation  has  occurre-d  :t  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  head  of  the  Department  con- 
cerned in  order  that  corrective  steps  mav 
be  taken.  ^ 

(B)  The  he<id  of  each  Department  is  di- 
rected to  take  prompt  and  .stnngent  ad- 
ministrative action  against  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  at  any  level 
of  enaployment,  determined  to  have  been 
responsible  for  any  release  or  disclosure  of 
national  security  information  or  material  in 
a  manner  not  authorized  by  or  under  this 
order  or  a  directive  of  the  Preeldent  issued 
through  the  National  Security  Council. 
Where  a  violation  of  criminal  statutes  may 
be  involved,  Departments  will  refer  any  such 
case  promptly  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Section  14.  Reioation  of  Executive  Order 
•Vo.  10501.  Executive  Order  No.  10501  of  No- 
vember 5,  1953,  a-s  amended  by  Executive 
Orders  No.  10816  of  May  8,  1959,  No  10901 
of  January  11.  1961.  No.  10964  of  September 
20,  1961.  No.  10985  of  January  15.  1962.  No. 
11097  of  March  6.  1963  and  by  Section  lia) 
of  No.  11382  of  November  28.  1967,  are  super- 
seded as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  order. 
Sect  m  15.  Effective  Date.  This  order  shall 
become  effective  on  June  1,  1972. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Title  4,:i— Pibho  Lands:    Intfrior 

Chapter   II — Bureau   of   Land   Management, 

Department  of  llie  Interior 

appendix — PttBLIC    LAND    ORDERS 

Withdrawals  for  Selections  by  Village  Cor- 
porations and  Regional  Corporation  in 
Arctic  Region  and  for  Classification  for 
Lands  in  Withdrawal.? 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  section  11(a)  (3i 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  .\cl. 
85  Stat.  688,  696  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Act").  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
prior  appropriations,  the  following  described 
lands  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  law-?. 
Including  selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  the  Alaska  S'-atehnrd  .'\ct,  72  S*at 
339.  and  from  location  and  entry  under  the 
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Analysis  or  Executive  Ordek  No.  11652— Con. 
information  or  material.  If  a  criminal  vio- 
latlon  may  be  Involved,  departments  are  re- 
quired to  refer  any  such  case  to  the  Justice 
Department. 

A  new  provision  deals  with  "any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  who  unneces- 
sarily classifies  or  overclasslfies  information 
or  material."  Section  13  (A)  provides  in 
such  cases  that  the  individual  be  notified 
that  his  actions  are  in  violation  of  the  Order 
or  directive  issued  thereunder.  It  also  pro- 
vldes  for  administrative  followup  through 
the  Interagency  Classification  Review  Com- 
mittee or  a  departmental  committee. 

It  provides  for  an  "administrative  rep- 
rimand' in  cases  of  repeated  abuse  of  the 
classification  process  by  an  individual.  How- 
ever,  no  actual  disciplinary  action  is  pro- 
posed  in  .such  cases  and  the  reprimand  ap- 
piles  only  in  cases  of  "repeated  abuse." 


Section  14 
Section   14  provides  for  revocation  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10501  and  amendments  there- 
to 


Section  15 

Section  15  sets  June  1,  1972,  as  the  effec- 
tive date  for  the  new  Order. 

foot::.'Ote 

=  These   11   offices  were  designated  bv  the 
President  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Order 
Pursuant  to  Section  2(A)  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  of  March  8,  1972,  entitled  Classi- 
fication and  Declassification  of  National 
Security  Information  and  Material.  I  hereby 
designate  the  following  offices  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  as  possessing  au- 
thority to  originally  classify  Information  or 
material  "Top  Secret"  as  set  forth  in  said 
Order: 

The  White  House  Office 
National  Security  Council 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Domestic  Council 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
President's   Foreign   Intelligence   Advlsorv 
Board 

Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  8,  1972. 


mining  laws.  30  U.S.C.  Ch.  2,  and  from  leas- 
ing under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920,  as  amended,  30  U.S.C,  sections 
81-287  (1970),  and  are  hereby  reserved:  (ai 
For  selection  under  section  12  of  said  Act  by 
the  corporations  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  said  Act  for  the  villages  named 
below  (hereinafter  called  "Village  Corpora- 
tions"): and  (bl  for  reallocation  to  Village 
Corporations  under  section  12(b)  of  said  Act 
by  the  corporation  established  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  said  Act  as  the  Regional  Corpora- 
tion for  the  approximate  area  covered  by  the 
operation  of  the  Arctic  Slope  Native  Associa- 
tion (said  corporation  being  referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  "Regional  Corporation")  : 

a.  Barrow: 

Umiat  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
Tps.5  to8N.,R.  41  W.  (WV2). 
Tps.  5  to  8  N,.R.42. 

The    area    described    aggregates    aoproxl- 
mately  138.240  acres. 

b.  kaktovik: 
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Umiat  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  1  S..  Rs.  21  to  23  E. 

T.  2  S.,  Rs.  21  to  24  E. 

T.  3  S.,  Rs.  22  to  25  E. 

T.  4  S.,  Rs.  23  and  24  E. 

T.  5  S..  R.  24  E. 

T.5  S.,R.  25  E. 

The  area  described  agt,regates  approxi- 
mately 345.600  acres. 

c.  Point  Hope: 

Umiat  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  9  S.,  Rs.  58  to  60  W. 

T.  10  S.,  Rs.  58  to60  W, 

T.  11  S.,  Rs.  58  and  59  W. 

T.  12S.,Rs,  57  to  59  W. 

Kateel  River  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  33  N.,  Rs.  30  to  32  W. 

T.  34  N..  Rs.  30  to  32  W. 

The  area  described  aggregates  approxi- 
mately 391.690  acres. 

2.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and  prior 
appropriations,  the  following  described  lands 
are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriation under  the  public  land  laws,  in- 
cluding selections  by  the  Slate  of  Alaska 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339. 
and  from  location  and  entry  under  the 
mining  laws,  30  U.S.C.  Ch.  2,  and  from  leas- 
ing under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920,  as  amended.  30  U.S.C.  sections 
181-287  (1970),  and  are  hereby  reserved  for 
selection  by  said  Regional  Corporation  under 
section  12  of  said  Act: 

Umiat  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  1  N.,  Rs.  1  and  2  E.,  that  portion  east  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  1  N.,  Rs.  3  through  12  E. 

T.  2  N.,  R.  2  E.,  that  portion  east  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  2  N.,  Rs.  3  through  11  E. 

T.  3  N..  Rs.  3  through  11  E. 

T.  4  N.,  Rs,  3  through  8  E. 

T.  1  N..  R.  41  W..  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  1  N.,  Rs.  42.  43,  and  44  W. 

T.  2  N.,  R.  41  W..  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  2  N.,  Rs.  42.  43,  and  44  W. 

T.  3  N..  R.  41  W..  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  3  N..  R.  42  W. 

T.  4  N,,  R.  41  W.,  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T  4  N..  R.  42  W. 

T.  1  S.,  R.  1  W..  that  portion  east  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  1  S.,  R.  41  W.,  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T,  1  S.,  Rs,  42  through  45  W. 

T.  2  S..  Rs.  1,  42  through  45  W. 

T.  2  S.,  R.  41  W  ,  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  3  S..  R:.  1.  42  through  47  W. 

T.  3  S.,  R.  41  W.,  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  3  S,,  R.  48  W.  ( fractional ) . 

T  4  S..  Ps.  1,  42  through  48  W, 

T.  4  S..  R.  41  W.,  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Re-erve  No.  4. 

T.  4  S,  R.  49  W.  ( fractional ) . 

T  5  S  .  Rs,  1,2.  3.4:5  through  50  W 

T.  5  S,  R.  42  W.,  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Re.-^erve  Nn,  4. 

T.  5  S..  Rs.  51  and  52  W.   (fractional). 

T.  6  S,.  Rs.  1,  2.  3.  43  through  51  W. 

T.  6  S,,  R.  42  W.,  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  6  S..  Rs,  52  through  55  W   (fractional). 

T  7  S..  R=.  1 .  2.  3,  43  through  55  W. 

T.  7  S..  R.  42  W..  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  7  S,.  Rs.  56.  57.  and  58  W.   (fractional). 

T.  8  S.,  Rs.  1  through  4,  43  through  58  W, 

T  8  S.,  R.  42  W.,  that  portion  we.st  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 
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T.  9  S.,  Rs.  1  through  4,  43  through  58  W. 

T.  9  S.,  R.  42  W..  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  10  S.,  Rs.  1,  2,  43  through  58  W. 

T.  10  S.,  R.  42  W',,  that  portion  west  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No,  4, 

T.  1 1  S.  Rs.  1 ,  2,  45  through  58  W. 

T.  12  S.,  Rs.  1  through  4  W. 

T.  13  S.,  Rs.  2,  3,  and  4  W. 

T.  14  S.,  Rs.  2,  3,  and  4  W. 

T.  15S..  Rs.  2,  3.  and  4  W. 

T.  1  S.,  Rs.  1  through  20  E. 

T.  2  S.,  Rs.  1  through  20  E. 

T.  3  S.,  Rs.  1  through  21  E. 

T.  4S.,Rs.  1  through  18  E. 

T.  5  S.,  Rs.  1  through  18  E. 

T.  6  S.,  Rs.  1  through  18  E. 

T.  7  S.,  Rs.  1  through  18  E. 

T.  8  S.,  Rs.  1  through  18  E. 

T.  9  S.,  Rs.  1  through  18  E. 

T.  10  S.,  Rs.  1  through  18  E. 

T.  11  S.,  Rs.  1  through  18  E. 

T.  12  S.,  Rs,  1,  2,  3,  13  through  18  E. 

T.  13  S.,  Rs.  13  through  18  E. 

T.  14  S.,  Rs.  13  through  17  E. 

T.  15S..  R.  13  E. 

Kateel  River   Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  31  N.,  Rs.  28  and  29  W. 

T.  32  N..  Rs.  26  through  29  W. 

T.  33  N.,  Rs.  25  through  29  W. 

T.  34  N.,  Rs.  22  through  29  \V. 

The  area  described  aggregates  approxi- 
mately 9,700.000  acres, 

3.  After  each  Village  Corporation  has  ex- 
hausted its  rights  of  selection  under  si-.bsec- 
tions  12(a)  and  12(b)  of  said  Act  in  the  area 
withdrawn  in  its  behalf  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  order,  said  Regional  Corporation  may  se- 
lect any  of  the  remaining  lands  under  section 
12  of  said  Act. 

4.  Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  by  this  order  to  any  Village 
Corporation  or  said  Regional  Corporation,  the 
lands  shall  be  subject  to  administration  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  applicable 
laws  and  regulations,  and  his  authority  to 
make  contracts  and  to  grant  leases,  permits, 
rights-of-way,  or  easements  shall  not  be  Im- 
paired by  this  withdrawal.  Applications  for 
leases  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  supra, 
will  be  rejected  until  this  order  is  modified 
or  the  lands  are  appropriately  clas'ified  to 
permit  mineral  leasing. 

5.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  ve.^ted  m  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  28.  1952  ( 17  F.R.  483 1 ) ,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  section  17(d)  1 1 )  of 
said  Act,  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Subject  to  valid  evi'tlnc;  rights,  the  lands 
described  in  paragraph  1  atid  paragraph  2  of 
this  order  are  hereby  withdrawn  in.  m  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  ptibllc  land 
laws,  including  selections  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  .*.ct,  72 
Stat,  339.  and  from  location  and  entry  under 
.he  mining  laws.  30  r,S,C,  Ch  2.  and  from 
leasing  tuider  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25,  1P20,  as  amended,  30  US  C.  .sec- 
tions 181-287  (197B).  but  not  from  Selection 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  "jaid  Act  by  ccrpora- 
tions  formed  pursuant  to  section  7  or  sec- 
tion 8  of  such  -Act.  and  are  herebv  reserved 
for  study  and  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  classification  or 
reclassification  of  any  lands  not  ciiveyed 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  said  ."ict, 

6.  It  is  hereby  determined  tliat  :he  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pur:-;uant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (CI  ol  the  National  E;ivir-.nmen- 
tal  Policv  Act  of  1959,  12  USC,  section  4332 
(2)  (C) .  is  r.'quired. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morto.n. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
March  9.  1972. 
|FRDoc.72  3'.*35  Filed  3    15-72:  8:45  am) 
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[Public  Land  Order  5170] 
Alaska 

Withdrawals  for  Selections  by  Village  Cor- 
porations and  Regional  Corporation  in  Ber- 
ing Straits  Region  and  for  Classification  for 
Lands  in  Withdrawals. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  section  11(a)(3) 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
85  Stat.  688,  696  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Act"),  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and  prior 
appropriations,  the  following  described  lands 
are  hereby  withdrawn  from  a!i  forms  of  ap- 
propriations under  the  public  lands  laws,  in- 
cluding selections  by  the  Slate  of  Alaska 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  12  Stat,  339, 
and  from  location  and  entry  under  the  min- 
ing laws,  30  use.  Cli.  2,  and  from  leasing 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920,  as  amended,  30  U.S  C,  sections 
181-287  (1970),  and  are  hereby  re.served:  (a) 
For  selection  under  section  12  of  said  Act 
by  the  corporations  established  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  said  .'\ct  for  the  villages  named 
below  (hereinafter  called  "Village  Corpora- 
tion"); and  (b)  for  reallocation  to  Village 
Corporations  under  sectlcjii  I2ib)  of  said 
.'\ct  by  the  corporation  established  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  said  Act  as  the  Regional  Cor- 
poration for  the  approximate  area  covered 
by  the  operation  of  tlie  Bering  Straits  re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  a.s  the  Regional  Cor- 
poration") ; 

a,  Gambell : 

Kateel  Rivfr    Mfridian 
protractfd  descriptions 
T.  8  S  .  Rs,  37  and  38  W. 
T.  8S.,R  39  W.  (fractional). 
T.  9  S,,Rk.  37  and  38  W. 
T.  9  S..  R.39  W,  .fractional  i 
T,  10  S,,  Rs  37  to  39  W    i  fractional] . 
The    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 16:, 280  acrc- 

b,  Ina'.lk: 

Katlll  RivtR  Meridian 

PROrRACTED    DESCRIPTIONS 

T,  1  N  ,  Rs  41  and  42  W. 
T.  2  N  .  Rs,  41  and  42  W. 
T.  3  N,.  Rs,41  and  42  W. 
T  4  N,.  Rs   40  to  43  W 
T,  4  N  ,  R   44  W,  ( fractional) . 
T.  5  N  ,  Rs  40  to  42  W.  (fractional). 
T,  6  N  ,  R,  41  W.  (fractional). 
The    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 276.480  acre^ 

2.  After  each  Village  Corporation  has  ex- 
hausted its  rights  of  selection  under  subsec- 
tion 12(a)  and  12(b)  of  said  Act  In  the  area 
withdrawn  in  its  behalf  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
order,  said  Regional  Corporation  may  select 
any  of  the  rptnaiir.ng  lands  under  section  12 
of  said  Act 

3.  Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  of  the 
lands  wi'lidrawn  by  this  order  to  any  Vil- 
lage Corporation  or  said  Regional  Corpora- 
tlcn.  the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  admin- 
latration  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
un.der  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and 
his  authority  to  make  contracts  and  to  grant 
leases,  permits,  rights-of-way.  or  easements 
shall  not  t>e  impaired  by  this  withdrawal. 
Applications  for  leases  under  tlie  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  supra,  will  be  rejec^ted  until  this 
order  is  mcdined  or  the  lands  are  appropri- 
ately classified  to  permit  mineral  leastns. 

4.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  103o5  of  May  2J.  1952  (1  F.R.  4831),  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  section  17(d)  ( 1 )  of 
said  Act,  it  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands 
described  in  paragraph  1  of  this  order  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  piiblic  land  laws,  includ- 
ing .«?leciions  by  the  Stale  of  Alaska  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339,  and 
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It  is  hereby  determined  that  the  promul- 
lon   of   this   public    land   order   is   not   a 
Jor  Federal   action   significantly   affecting 
quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
t  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
1     102(2)  (C)     of    the    National    Envirnn- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  USC    section 
433212)  (C).  is  required 

Rogers  C    B.   Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
IUrch  9.  1972 

9R  Doc.  72-3936  Filed  3-15-72:  8  45  ami 
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[Public  Land  Order  5171] 
Alask.\ 

:thdrawal  for  Selections  by  Village  Cor- 
tions  and  Regional  Corporation  in  North- 
Alaska  Region  and  for  ClassiScatlon  for 
3  in  Withdrawals. 
virtue  of  the  authoritv   vested  in   the 
■etary   of    :he    Interior    in   section    ilia) 
of_  the  Alaska  Native  Cla.ms  Settlement 
85  Stat.  688.  695   i  herelnfater  called  the 
"I .  it  l3  ordered  as  follows: 
Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and  prior 
■opriatlons,  the  following  described  lands 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
iriation  under  the  public  land  laws    in- 
ling  selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska  un- 
ihe  Alaska  Statehood   Act.   72  Stat.  339 
from    location    and    entrv    under    the 
ing  laws.  30  USC    Ch    2.  and  from  leas- 
under   the  Mmeri:   Leasing  Act   of  Feb- 
y  25,  1920.  as  amended.  30  USC  srctions 
287  11970),  and  ar?  hereby  reserved     la) 
ection  under  section  12  of  said   ^ct  by 
corporations  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
8  of  said  Act  for  the  villages  named  be- 
I  hereinafter    called      Village    Corpora- 
:   and    (b)    for  reallocation  to  Village 
'Orations  under  =ection  12  ib)  of  said  Ac- 
he corporation  established  pursuant   to 
on  7  of  said  Act  as  the  Regional  Corpo- 
i:i   for  the  approxiaiate  area  covered  bv 
speratlon  of  the  Northwest  Alaska  Native 
ciatlon   I  said  corporation  being  referred 
erelnafter    as    the    -Regional    Corpora- 

Kotz«bue: 


K.*TEEi,  Rives 

PROTRACTED    DESCRIPTIONS 

N..R.  15  W.  (fractional) 

N..R,  14  w.  (fractional). 

N..  R.  15  W.  (fractional) 

N..R.  15  W.  (fractional! 

N.,R.  16  W.  (fractional) 

N.,R.  16  W.  (fractional) 

N,.R.  18  W.  (fractional). 

N.,  Rs.  16  through  20  W 

area    described    aggregates    aoproxl- 

y  207,330  acres 

After  each  Village  Corporation   h%i  ex- 
^ed  its  rights  o:  selection  under  subsec- 

12(a)  and  12(b)  of  said  Act  m  the  area 

In  its   behalf  m   paragraph   1   of 

order,    said    Regional    Corporation    mav 

■  any  of  the  remaining  lands  under  =ec- 

2  of  said  Act. 

Prior  to  the  convevance  of  any  of  the 

withdrawn  by  this  order  to  anv  Village 
■ration  or  said  Regional  Corporation 
'nds  shall  be  subject  to  administration 
"  Se-retary  of  the   Interior  under  ap- 

e  laws  and  regulations,  and  his  au- 
y  to  make  contracts  and  to  grant  leases, 
ts,  rights-of-way,  or  easements  shall 
;  impaired  by  this  withdrawal.  Appllca- 


=  ted 


h  Irawn 


i  e 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tions  for  leases  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  supra.  Will  be  rejected  until  this  order 
is  modified  or  the  lands  are  appropriately 
classified  to  permit  mineral  leasing. 

r"  By  virtue  of  the  authoritv  vested  In 
the  President  and  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  10355  of  May  26.  1952  (17  FR. 
48:il).  and  bv  virtue  of  the  authontv  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m  section 
17id)  (1  1  of  said  Act.  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 
Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands 
described  in  paragraph  1  of  this  order  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation uncl?r  the  public  land  laws.  UT-lud- 
Ing  selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  72  Stat  339.  and 
from  location  and  entrv  under  the  mining 
laws  30  use  Ch  2.  and  from  leasing  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Fehruarv  25.  1920 
as  amended.  30  USC.  sections  181-287  i  1970) 
but  not  from  selection  pursuant  to  section 
12  of  said  Act  by  corporations  formed  pur- 
suant to  section  7  or  section  8  of  said  Act, 
and  are  herebv  reserved  for  studv  and  review 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classification  or  reclassification  of 
an-.-  lands  not  conveyed  pursuant  to  .section 
14  of  said  Act. 

5,  It  is  hereby  determined  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  qualitv  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10?(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  42  U  S  C  section 
4332(2)  (C).  Is  required, 

Rogers  C,  B,  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
March  9,  1972, 

(FR   Doc.  72-3937  Filed  3-15-72:  8:45  amj 

(Public   Land   Order   5172| 
Alaska 

Withdrawals  for  Selection.-;  by  Village  Cor- 
porations and  Regional  Corfxor.iiion  in  As- 
sociation uf  Village  Council  Presidents  Re- 
gion and  for  Classification  for  Lands  in 
Withdrawals 

By  Urtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  section  11(a)(3) 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Clalras  Settlement  Act, 
85  Stat.  688,  696  (hereinafter  called  the 
■■Act" ) ,  it  is  ordered  as  follows 

1  Subject  to  valid  existing  right.s  and 
prior  appr:pnations.  the  following  described 
lands  are  hereby  withdrawn  :rom  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
including  selections  by  the  State  of  Ala^ska 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  72  Stat  339, 
and  from  location  .and  entrv  under  the  min- 
ing laws.  30  U.S.C,  Ch  2  and  from  leasing 
under  the  Mineral  Leading  Act  of  February 
25,  1920,  as  amended.  30  US  C.  sections  181- 
287  (1970).  and  are  herebv  re.served.  (a) 
For  selection  under  .section  12  of  sa.ld  Act  by 
the  corpcritioiLs  established  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  said  Act  for  the  villages  named 
below  .hereinafter  called  -Village  Corpora- 
tions"!, and  (b)  for  reallocation  to  Village 
Corporations  under  .section  I2(bi  of  said  Act 
by  the  corporation  established  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  said  Act  as  the  Regional  Cor- 
p-->ratljn  for  the  approximate  area  covered 
by  the  operation  of  the  .A.5soclation  of  Vil- 
lage Council  Presidents  (said  corporation 
being  referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "Re- 
gional CorpoiMtalon")  : 
a.  Cherfornak: 


March  21,  1972 


aggregates    approxl- 


Se-ward  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T   1  N  ,  Rs  81.82  W. 
T    1  N  .  R   83  W    (Ei-2  ). 
T.  2  N..  Rs.  81.  82  W. 
T  2  N    R   83  W.  (E'i) 
R  82  W. 
R  83  W.  (EV^). 
R.  82  W. 


T.  3  N 
T  3  N 

T  4  N 
T  4  N 
T.  5N 


R.  83  (E'i  ). 
R.  83  W.  (fracUonal). 
T.  6N.,  R.83  W,  (fractional). 


approxl- 


The    area    described 
mately  207.360  acres. 

b.  Chevak: 

Sewarb  Meridiais- 
protracted  descriptions 
T.  16  N.,  Rs,  85  to87  W, 
T.  17N..RS.  85  to  87  W. 
T.  18  N.,  Rs.  85  to  87  W. 
T   19  N.,  Rs,  85  to  87  W 
T  20  N.,  Rs.  85  to  87  W. 

The    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 345,600  acres. 

c.  Hooper  Bay: 

Seward  Meridian 

"    PROTRACTED   DESCRIPTIONS 

T.  21  N.Rs  83  to  86  W 
T  22N.,Rs.  83to86W. 
The    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 184,320  acres. 
d    Kotlik: 

Seward  Meridian 

PROTRACTED   DESCRXPTIONS 

T.  31  N.,  R  76  W. 
T.  32  N„  Rb,  75  and  76  W, 
The    area    described    aggregates 
mately  69,120  acres, 
e.  Mekoryuk: 

Se-waro  Meridian 

PROTRACTED   DESCRItTIQNS 

T.  4  N.,Rs.  80  and  81  W. 
T.  5  N.,  Rs  80  to  82  W. 
T.  6  N.,  Rs.  80  to  82  W. 
T  7  N.,  Rs.  80  and  81  W, 
T  7  N,,  R.  82  W,  ( fractional) . 
T  8  N  ,  Rs.  80  and  81  W. 
T  8N  .  R.82  W.  (fractional). 
The    area    described    aggregate 
mately  299,520  acres. 
f    Napakiak: 

Seward  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  5  N  .  R,  76  W. 
T.  6  N..  Rs.  76  and  77  W, 
The    area    described    aggregates 
mately  69.120  acres. 
g   Napaskiak: 

Seward  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T  4  N  .  Rs.  69  and  TOW. 
T  5  N  .  R  69  W. 

The    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 69.120  acres. 
h.    Newtek: 

Seward  Meridwn 

PROTRACTED   DESCRIPTIONS 

T.  9  N..  R.  82  W. 

T  9  N..  R.  83  W.  ( fractional) . 

T  9N    R  84  W.  (fractional). 

T    10  N  .  R.  82  W. 


March  21,  197 i 


approxi- 


approxi- 


approxl- 


approxl- 


r  10  N,.  R,  83  W.  (fractional) . 
The    area    described    aggregates 
mately  69.120  acres. 
1.  Nlghtmute: 

Seward  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T  9  N    Rs  80  and  81  W. 
T   ION..  Rs  80  and  81  W. 
T.  M  N  .  R  80  W. 
T.  12  N  .  R.  80  W. 
The    area    described    aggregates 
mately  138.240  acres. 
J    loksook  Bay: 

Seward  Meridian 
protracted  cescriptions 
T   1  N.,  R  80  W 
T  2  N.R.  80  W 
T  3  N  .  Rs  80  and  81  W. 
T.6  N  ,  Rs.  78  and  79  W. 
T.  7  N.,  R.  79  W. 
T.  8  N.,  R.  79  W. 

The    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 184.320  acres. 
k,    Tununak: 


Seward  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  ieN..Rs.  83  and  84  W. 

T.  17N    Rs.83and84W. 

T   I8N    Rs.  83  and  84  W. 

The  area  described  aggregates  approxi- 
mately 138,240  acres. 

2  After  each  Village  Corporation  has  ex- 
hausted Us  rights  of  selection  under  sub- 
sections 12(a)  and  12(b)  of  said  Act  In  the 
area  withdrawn  In  Its  behalf  in  paragraph  1 
of  this  order,  said  Regional  Corporation  may 
select  any  of  the  remaining  lands  under  sec- 
ticn  12  of  said  Act. 

3.  Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  by  this  order  to  any  Village 
Corporation  or  said  Regional  Corporation,  the 
l.iiids  shall  be  subject  to  administration  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  appli- 
c.ible  laws  and  regulations,  and  his  authority 
to  make  contracts  and  to  grant  leases,  per- 
mits, rights-of-way,  or  easements  shall  not  be 
impaired  by  this  withdrawal.  Applications  for 
leases  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  supra, 
will  be  rejected  until  this  order  Is  modified 
or  the  lands  are  appropriately  classified  to 
permit#mlneral  leasing, 

4  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  26,  1952  ( 17  FJl.  4831 1 ,  and 
\  ■  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  section  17(d)  (1) 
of  said  Act.  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands 
described  in  paragraph  1  of  this  order  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ajjpro- 
priatlon  under  the  public  land  laws,  includ- 
ing selections  bv  the  State  of  Alaska  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339.  and 
from  location  and  entry  under  the  mining 
laws.  30  use.  Ch.  2,  and  from  leasing  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920. 
as  amended,  30  U.S.C.  sections  181-287 
(1970),  but  not  from  selection  pvirsuant  to 
section  12  of  said  Act  by  corporations  formed 
pursuant  to  section  7  or  section  8  of  said 
Act,  and  are  hereby  reserved  for  study  and 
review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purpose  of  classification  or  reclassifica- 
tion of  any  lands  not  conveyed  pursuant  to 
section  14  of  said  Act. 

5.  It  Is  hereby  determined  that  the  promul- 
gation of  this  public  land  order  Is  not  a  ma- 
jor Federal  action  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment  and  that 
no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  U.S.C.  section  4332(2) 
(Cl ,  is  required. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

March  9,  1972. 
|F.R.  Doc.  72-3938  Filed  3-15-72;   8:45  am] 


[Public  Land  Order  5173) 
Alaska 

Withdrawals  for  Selections  by  Village  Cor- 
porations and  Regional  Corpwratlon  In 
Tanana  Region  and  for  Classification  for 
Lauds  in  Withdrawals 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  section  11(a)  (3) 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
85  Stat.  688,  696  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Act"),  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and  prior 
appropriations,  the  following  described  lands 
are  hereby  ■withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriation under  the  public  land  laws,  in- 
cluding selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska  un- 
der the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339, 
and  from  location  and  entry  under  the  min- 
ing laws,  30  U.S.C.  Ch.  2,  and  from  leasing 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25.  1920.  as  amended,  30  U.S.C.  sections  181- 
287  (1970).  and  are  hereby  reserved:  (a)  For 
selection  under  section  12  of  said  Act  by  the 
corporations  established  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  said  Act  for  the  villages  named  belo-w 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(hereinafter  called  "Village  Cnrpcratlons") : 
and  (b)  for  reallocation  to  Village  Corpora- 
tions under  section  12(b)  of  said  Act  by  the 
corporation  established  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  said  Act  as  the  Regional  Corporation  for 
the  approximate  area  covered  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Tanana  Chiefs'  Conference  (said 
corporation  being  referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Regional  Corporation"): 

a,  Mlnto: 

Fairbanks  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T  4  N  ,  R.  12  W 
T.  5  N,,  Rs.  10  to  12  W. 
T.  6  N.,  Rs.  6  to  10  W. 
T.  7  N.,  Rs.  7  to  10  W, 
T.  8  N.,  R.  low. 

The    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 322.560  acres 

b,  Nenana: 

Fairbanks  Mep.I3Ian 
protracted  descriptio  vs 


9393 


T 

4S, 

R. 

4  W'. 

(fractl 

onal) . 

T. 

5S, 

R. 

4  W. 

(fractl 

onal). 

T. 

5  S. 

Rs 

, 5  and  6  W 

T. 

6S. 

R. 

3  W, 

( fractional) . 

T. 

6S. 

Rs 

4  to 

6  W, 

T. 

7S. 

Rs 

4  to  6  W. 

The    area 

described 

aggregates 

matelv  230.400  acres. 

approxi- 


2.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and  prior 
appropriations,  the  following  described  lands 
are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriation under  the  public  land  laws.  In- 
cluding selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska  un- 
der the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339. 
and  from  location  and  entry  under  the  min- 
ing laws,  30  use.  Ch.  2.  and  from  leasing 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25,  1920,  as  amended,  30  U.S.C.  sections  181- 
287  (1970) ,  and  are  hereby  reserved  for  selec- 
tion by  said  Regional  Corporation  vinder  sec- 
tion 12  of  said  Act: 

Umiat  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T.   16S  ,  Rs.  31  and  32  E. 

Fairbanks  Meridwn 
protracted  descriptions 
Rs.  26  through  30  E. 
Rs.  26  through  30  E. 
Rs.  26.  27,  and  28  E. 
Rs.  26,  27,32,  and  33  E. 
Rs  31  and  32  E. 
Rs.  29  through  32  E 
Rs.  29  through  32  E. 
Rs,  21  through  32  E. 
Rs.  20  through  32  E. 
,Rs,  21  through  32  E, 
,Rs.  21  through  32  E. 
.  Rs.  21  through  32  E. 
,  Rs.  24  through  32  E. 
,  Rs.  24  through  32  E. 
.,  Rs.  27  through  32  E, 
T.  16  N.,  Rs,  27  through  32  E. 
T.  17  N.,  Rs.  27  through  31  E. 
T.  18  N..  Rs.  27  through  31  E. 
Rs.  27  through  31  E 
Rs.  27  through  31  E 
Rs.  27  through  31  E. 
Rs.  27  through  31  E. 
27  through  31  E. 
27  through  31  E. 
Rs.  28,  29,  and  30  E. 
Rs.  28,  29,  and  30  E. 
Rs,  29  and  30  E. 
Rs.  29  and  30  E. 

6  E..  north  of  Venetle  Indian 


T. 

1  N.. 

T. 

2  N., 

T. 

3N.. 

T. 

4N., 

T. 

5N., 

T 

6  N.. 

T. 

7N., 

T. 

8N., 

T. 

9N„ 

T. 

ION. 

T. 

UN. 

T. 

12  N. 

T. 

13  N, 

T. 

14  N, 

T 

15  N 

T.  19  N., 
T.  20N,. 
T.  21  N., 
T.  22  N., 


.23  N.,  Rs 
24N  ,Rs 
25  N., 
,26N,, 
27  N., 
,28N., 
31  N, 
Reserve. 
T.  32N., 
T  33  N., 
T.  34N., 
T.  35  N., 
T,  35  N 


T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


.  R. 

R.  6E. 

R.  6  E. 

Rs.  6  and  11  E. 
Rs.  6  and  11  E. 
,  R.  7  E.,  west 


of  Venetle  Indian 


Reserve. 

T.  36N.,Rs.  6  and  11  E. 

T.   36   N..   R.   E.,   west   of   Venetle   Indian 
Reserve. 

T.  37  N.,  Rs.  12  and  13  E.  (fractional) . 


T.  2  N  .  Rs.  19.  25.  26.  and  27  W. 

T.  3  N..  Rs,  19.  25.  26.  and  27  W. 

T.  4  N.,  Rs   If).  25,  26,  and  27  W. 

T  5  N.,Rs,  24.25.  and  26  W 

T.  6  N..  Rs,  19  and  24  W 

T.  7  N  .  Rs   22.  23.  and  24  W. 

T.  13  N.,  Rs.  16  through  20  W. 

T,  14  N.,  Rs.  16  through  21  W. 

T.  15  N..  Rs.  15  through  21  W. 

T.  16  N  ,  Rs  21  and  22  W. 

T.  17  N,.  Rs.  22  through  25  W. 

T  22  N  .  Rt..  17  through  21  W. 

T  23  N,,  Rs,  17  through  21  W. 

T,  24  N,.Rs.  17  and  18  W, 

T   27  N,,  Rs,  7  through  10  W, 

T,  28  N,.  Rs,  7  through  10  W, 

T  29  N,.  Rs.  7  through  10  W, 

T  30  N  ,  Rs,  7.  8.  and  9  W, 

T.  31  N.,Rs,  7,  8,  and  9  W. 

T,  32N.,Rs.  7,  8.  and  9  W. 

T  33  N.,  7  and  8  W. 

T  34  N.R.  12  W. 

T.  35N.,R.  12  W. 

T.  36N.,R.  12  W. 

T.  5  S.,  R.  14  W. 

T.  6  S.,R.  14  W. 

T.  7S.,R.  15  W. 

T.  8S  ,  Rs   15  and  16  W, 

T.  9  S,.  Rs,  16  through  28  W. 

T,  10  S..  Rs,  15  through  21 .  27,  and  23  W. 

T.  n  S  .  Rs.  21,  27,  and  28  W. 

T.  12  S,  Rs  27and  28  W. 

T   16S    R   4  W. 

T.  17  S  .  Rs  3  and  4  W 

T   18  S.  Ra,  2.3.  and  4  \V 

T,  19  S,.  Rs,  1  through  4  W 

T.  19  S  ,  R   1  E 

T  20  S  ,  Rs   1  through  8  E 

T,  21  S,,  R.S,  1  through  8  E. 

Copper  River  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

R   16  E 

Rs  13  through  16  E. 
Rs.  12  through  16  E. 
Rs  10  through  13  E. 
Rs  10  through  13  E. 
Rs  10  through  13  E. 
Rs.  11,  12.  and  13  E 

Katefl  River  Meridian 


T,  19N, 
T,  20  N, 
T  21  N. 
T  22  N 
T,  23  N, 
T.  24  N, 
T  25  N 


T,  1  N,, 
T.  2  N  . 
T.6  N,. 
T.  7  N,, 
T.  8N  , 
T,  9  N 
T,  ION. 
T.  11  N 
T.  12  N 
T.  13  N. 
T.  14  N. 
T.  15  N 
T.  16  N. 
T.  17  N 
T.  12  S, 
T.  13  S 

14  S, 

15  S. 
16S 

17  S. 

18  S 

19  S. 

20  S. 

21  S 

22  S  . 

23  S 


protracted    DESCRIPTIONS 

Rs  3  and  4  E 

Rs  3  and  4  E 

Rs  18  and  19  E 

Rs.  6  through  1,'^,  18.  and  19  E, 

Rs,  6  through  19  E. 

Rs,  6  through  19.  24  E. 

,  Rs,  24  and  25  E 

24  25,  and  26  E 

25  and  26  E. 
25  and  26  E. 
25  r.nd  26  E. 

25  and  26  E. 


T. 
T 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T, 
T 
T, 
T, 
T, 


,  Rs 
Rs 
Rs, 
Rs 
,  R.« 

Rs.  25,  26.  and  27  E. 
Rs  25.  26.  and  27  E. 
R.  3  W. 
R  3  W.  . 
R.3  W. 
R.  3  W 
Rs  1,  2. 
Rs. 


W. 

4  W 

W, 


and 
1  through 

Rs.  3,  4,  und  5 

Rs,  3.4,  and  .")  W 

Rs  1  through  5  W 

Rs,  2  through  6  W 

Rs  5  and  6  W 

Rs  5  and  6  W 
T.  24  S.Rs,  5  and  6  W 
T  25  S..  Rs,  2  through  8  W 
T  26  S  .  Rs.  3  through  8  W 
T.  27  S  .  Rs,  3  through  8  W 
T  1  S  .  Rs  3  and  4  E 
T,  2  S.,  Rs,  3  and  4  E. 
T  3  S  ,  Rs,  3,  4,  27,  28,  and  29  E 
T  4  S.,  Rs,  e.  4,  24.  25,  and  26  E 
T,  5  S  ,  Rs,  3,  21  through  26  and  29  E. 
T,  6  S  .  Rs.  19,  20.  24.  25.  and  26  E, 
T,  7S,,  Rs,  1,  19,  and  20  E, 
T.  8  S.Rs  1,  19.  and  20  E 
T.  9  S  .  Rs.  1.  2,  end  20  E 
T.  lOS..  Rs.  1.  2,  and  20  E 


w 

I'Me- 
!  r.  W 
Bv 
Secri 
of 

35    5^ 
•■Ac 


prior 
land; 


9:m 

r.  16  S  ,  Rs.  22  through  30  E. 
r,  17  S.,  Rs.  22  through  30  E. 
r.  18  S.,  Rs.  22  through  30  E. 
r.  19  S  ,  Rs.  22  through  30  E. 
r.  20  S.,  Rs.  22  through  27  E. 
r.  21  S.,  Rs.  22  through  26  E. 
r.  22  S..  Rs.  22  through  25  E. 
r.  23  S.,  Rs.  22  through  25  E. 
r.  24  S  ,  Rs,  22  through  25  E. 

Sew.ard  Meeidun 
protractxd  descrrptions 

23  N..  Rs.  51  through  54,  60,  anc  61  W. 

24  N.,  Rs.  45  through  54,  60,  and  61  W. 

25  N.,  Rs  39  through  54  W. 

26  N.,  Rs.  39  through  54  W. 

27  N,,  Rs.  39  through  55  W. 

29  N  .  Rs  34  and  35  W. 

30  N.,Rs.  34  end  35  W. 

"he    area   described    aggregates    14.300,000 

.After  each  Village  Corporation  has  e.\- 

lt6  righta  of  selection  under  sub- 

12(a)   and  12(b)  of  said  Act  In  the 

withdrawn  in  its  behalf  in  paragraph  1 

his  order,  said  Regional  Corporation  may 

;i  ct  any  of  the  remaining  lands  under  sec- 

-^  12  of  said  Act. 

Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  of  the 
Is  withdrawn  by  this  order  to  any  VU- 
Corporatlon  or  said  Regional  Oorpora- 
the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  admlnls- 
on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
appllcable  laws  and  regulations,  and  his 
"orlty   to  make  contracts  and    t-o  grant 
I.  permits,  rights-of-way.  or  easements 
not   be   Impaired    by   this  withdrawal. 
»tlons   for   leases    under   the    Mineral 
lings   Act.   supra,   will   be   rejected   until 
order  is  modified  or  the  lands  are  appro- 
lely  classified  to  pe-mit  mineral  leasing. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
dent  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
10355   of   May   26,    1952    (17   F.R.   4831  i, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
^tary  of  the  Interior  in  section  17(d)  (1) 
id  Act,  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 
bject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands 
^ibed   In   paragraph   1    and  i>aragraph   2 
lis  order  are  hereby  withdr^-n  from  all 
.3  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
including   selections   by   the   State   of 
a  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  72 
339,  and  from  location  and  entry  under 
mining  laws,  30  U.S.C,  Ch.  2,  .ind  from 
ng    under   the   Mineral    Leasing   Act   of 
■ary  25,  1920,  as  amended,  30  U.S.C.  sec- 
181-287   (19701.  but  not  from  selection 
to  section   12  of  said  Act  by  cor- 
:ion3   formed  pursuant   to  section   7  or 
T^  3  of  said  A'--,  and  are  herplr,-  reserved 
itudy  and  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
■lor  for  the  p-jrpose  of  claseifl'-ation  or 
sslflcation    ^f    any   land.=    not    conveyed 
.i.int  t-o  secnon  14  of  said  Act. 
It   is  hereby  detemiined  that  the  pro- 
ration of  this  public  land  order  is  not  a 
T  Federal    action   .signlflcantly   a.TecMng 
quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
no  detailed  sta-emeiu  ptirsuant  to  sec- 
102(2)  (C)  is  required. 

Rogers  C.  B.   Morton-, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
1972 
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T,  10  N. 
T.  ION 
T.  1 1  N. 
T.  12  N. 
T.  13  N.,  Rs. 
T.  14  N..  Rs. 
T.  15N..Ro;, 
T.  16N..RS. 
T.  17  N. 
T.  18  N. 


.  Rs. 


Public  Latid  Order  5174] 
Al.^ska 

Ithdra-A-a'.s  for  Selections  by  ■Village  Cor- 
lons  a. id  Regional  Corporation  in  Cook 
Region  and  for  ClaislScatlon  f3r  Lands 
thcira-.val.^ 

virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 

tary  of  the  Interior  In  section  Ilia)  (3t 

Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

•Tt     683.    696    I  hereinafter    caller!    the 
I     it    is   ordered   as    follows: 

5'ibject     to    '-alld    existing    rights    a:id 

appr>:.priatiniis,  the  foliowing  described 

are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms 


lie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
incl'adlng  selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339, 
and  from  location  and  entry  under  the  min- 
ing laws,  30  U.S.C.  Ch.  2.  and  from  leasing 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25.  1920.  as  amended,  30  U.S.C.  sections  181- 
287  (1970).  and  are  hereby  reserved:  (a)  for 
selection  under  section  12  of  said  Act  by  the 
corporations  established  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  said  Act  for  the  villages  named  below 
(hereinafter  called  ■'Village  Corporations''); 
and  (b)  for  reallocation  to  Village  Corpo- 
rations under  section  12(b)  of  .said  Act  by 
the  corporation  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  said  Act  as  the  Regional  Corpora- 
tion for  the  approximate  area  co-.-ered  by 
the  operations  of  the  Cook  Inlet  Association 
(Said  corporation  being  referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  ■■Regional  Corporation") : 
a,  Tyonek: 

Sew.\rd  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
R.  16  W.  iW.ij), 
Rs   17  to  20  w" 
Rs.  17  to  20  W. 
Rs.  1(3  to  20  W. 
16  to  20  W. 
16  to20  W. 
15  to  20  W. 
15  to  20  W. 
15  to  20  W. 
Rs.  15  to  20  W. 
T,  19  N.,  Its.  15  to  18  W. 
T.  20  N.,  Rs.  15  to  17  W. 

The    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 1,253.500  acres, 
b.  Eklutna 

Seward  Meridian 

PROrRA("ED    descriptions 

Rs.  4  and  5  E 
Rs.  4  to  6  E. 
Rs.  4  to  7  E, 
Rs.  4  to  8  E. 
Rs.  4  to  10  E. 
Rs.  4  to  10  E. 
Rs.  4  to  10  E. 
Rs  6  and  7  E. 
R  3E. 
Rs.  1  to  5  E. 
Rs    1  to  4  E. 
R.  1  E. 

Rs    1  and  2  W. 
Rs    1  and  2  W, 

The  area  described  aggregates  approxi- 
mately 1,036.800  acres 

2.  After  each  Village  Corporation  has  ex- 
hausted Its  rights  of  selection  under  sub- 
sections 12ia)  and  12ib)  of  said  Act  in  the 
area  withdrawn  In  Its  behalf  in  paragraph  1 
of  this  order,  said  Regional  Corporation  may 
select  any  cf  the  remaining  lands  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  said  Act. 

3  Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  by  this  order  to  any  Village 
Corpon.tion  or  said  Regional  Corporation. 
the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations,  and  his  author- 
ity to  make  contracts  and  to  grant  leases, 
permits,  rights-of-way,  or  easements  shall  not 
be  impaired  by  this  withdrawal.  Applications 
for  le.ises  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
supra,  will  be  rejected  until  this  order  Is 
modified  or  the  lands  are  appropriately  classi- 
fied to  permit  mineral  leasing. 

4.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  and  ptirsuant  to  Executive  Order 
No  10355  of  May  26,  1952  ( 17  F.R.  4831) ,  and 
by  .irtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  section  17(d)(1)  of 
said  Act.  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands 
described  in  par.igraph  1  of  this  order  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  l.iws.  Includ- 
ing selections  by  the  State  cf  Alaska  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339.  and 
from  location  and  entry  under  the  mining 
laws.  30  use   Ch.  2.  and  from  leasing  under 
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12  N 

13  N. 

14  N. 

15  N. 


T.  16  N, 

T,  17  N. 
T.  18  N. 
T.  19  N., 
T.  20  N.. 
T.  21  N.. 
T.  22  N 
T.  23  N.. 
T.  21  N.. 
T.  22  N.. 


the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25  1920 
as  amended,  30  U.S.C.  sections  181-287 
11970),  but  not  from  selection  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  said  Act  by  corporations  formed 
pursuant  to  section  7  or  section  8  of  said  Act 
and  are  hereby  reserved  for  study  and  review 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  classification  or  reclassification  of 
any  lanes  not  conveyed  pursuant  to  section 
14  of  said  Act. 

5.  It  is  hereby  determined  that  the  promul- 
gation  of  this  public  land  order  Is  net  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102i2)  iC)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  U.S.C,  section  43,32 
{2)  (C)  Is  required. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  0/  the  Interior. 

March  9,  1972. 

IFR  Doc.  72-3940  Filed  3-15-72;  8:45  am] 

[Public  Land  Order  5175] 
Alaska 

Withdrawals  for  Selections  bv  Village  Cor 
pcratlons  and  Regional  Corporation  in  Aleut 
League    Region    and    for    Classification    for 
Lands  in  Withdrawals. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  section  11(a)  (3) 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
85  Stat.  688.  696  (hereinafter  called  the 
'Act'  I ,  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
prior  appropriations,  the  following  described 
lands  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws 
including  selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  72  Stat. 
339.  and  from  location  and  entry  under  the 
mining  laws.  30  U  S.C.  Ch.  2.  and  from  leas- 
ing under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1920,  as  amended  30  U  S  C  sec- 
tions 181-287  (1970),  and  are  hereby  re- 
served: (a)  for  selection  under  section  12 
of  said  Act  by  the  corporations  established 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  said  Act  for  the 
villages  named  below  (hereinafter  called 
"Village  Corporations");  and  (b)  for  re- 
allocation to  Village  Corporations  under  sec- 
tion I2(bt  of  said  Act  by  the  corporation 
established  pursuant  to  section  7  of  said 
Act  as  the  Regional  Corporation  for  the  op- 
eratlon  of  the  Aleut  League  (said  corpora- 
tion being  referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
•Regional  Corporation")  : 

a,  Patiloff  Harbor: 

Seward  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T.  55  S  ,  R   82  W. 
T.  56  S..  R.  81  W,  (  fractional ) 
T.  56  S.,  R.82  •W. 
T.  56  S..  R.  83  W.  (fractional) . 
T.  58  S.,  R.  89  ■W.  (fractional ) . 
T.  53  S,.  R.  89  W. 
T.  59  S..  R.  90  W.  (fractional) 
T.  60  S..  R.  89,  90  W.  (fractional) . 
T.  60  S.,  R.  91  W.  (fractional) . 
T.  57  S.,  R  80  W.  (island). 
T,  58S,,R.  78  W.  (island), 
T.  59  S  ,R.  80  W.  (Island). 
The    area    described    aggregates    approxl- 
mately  207.360  acres. 

b.  Squaw  Harbor: 
.SEw.iRD  Meridian 

PROTRACTED    DESCRIPTIONS 

T.  55  S.  R   77  W.  1  fractional) . 
T.  51  S..  Rs.  66  and  68  W.  ( islands ) . 
T  53S..RS  66  and  68  W.  (islands). 
T  59  S  ,  Rs.  66  to  68  W.  (islands), 
T  60  S..  Rs  65  to  P9  W.  1  islands) . 
T.  61  S  ,  Rs.  65,  69.  and  70  W.  (islands). 
T.  62  S,  R  70  W.  (island). 
The    area    dr-scriberi    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 69.120  acres. 
c.  Sand  Pi^int : 
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Seward  Meridian 


PROTRACTED  DESCRIPTIONS 

T.  52S. 

R.  G6^\^  (island). 

T.  53  S, 

Rs.  66  and  67  W,  (island.) . 

T.  51  S, 

R.  69  W.  (fractional). 

T.  51  S. 

R.  70  W. 

T.  51  S 

R.  71  W.  (fractional). 

T.  52  S 

Rs.  71  and  72  W.  (fractional ) . 

T,  53  S. 

R.  74  W'., 'vVlj  . 

T.  53  S, 

Rs.  75  to  77  W. 

T.  54S 

R.  74  W.  (fractional). 

T.  54  S- 

R.  75  W.  1  fractional  i . 

T.  54  S. 

R.76  W.  (fractional). 

T.  54  S. 

R.  77  W. 

The    area    described    aggregates    npproxi- 

mately  207,360  acres. 

d.  Villages: 

Akutan. 

.'•.:ka. 

Bel  kef  sky. 

Nlkol.sk! . 

St,  George, 

.St.  Paul." 

Unalaska. 

.'\11  land  in  i!-,e  Pox  and  Pribilcf  Isia-id 
Groiip  not  withdrawn  for  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands National  Wildlife  Rpftige,  containing 
approximately  2.150.000  acres, 

2  After  each  Village  Corporation  ha.>  ex- 
hausted Its  rights  cf  selection  under  sub- 
sections 12ia)  and  12(b)  of  said  Act  in  the 
area  withdrawn  in  its  behalf  'n  paraiiraph  1 
of  this  order,  said  Regional  Cv.rporation  may 
select  any  of  the  re  naiiung  la  .ds  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  said  Act. 

;^.  Prior  to  the  couvevance  cf  any  of  the 
lands  'A-lthdra-.vn  by  this  ord.?r  fo  any  Villase 
Corp.,ration  cr  said  Regional  Ct  rixiration. 
the  lands  shall  b?  subject  to  admi  :ilstration 
bv  th^  Secretary  of  the  Interii  r  'juder  ap- 
plicable lau:-.  a'ld  regulations,  and  his  au- 
thority to  make  contracts  and  tc  £;ra.it  leases, 
permits,  rights-of-way.  or  easements  sl^all 
not  be  nnpatred  by  this  withdrawal,  .'ippnca- 
cations  fur  lea.ses  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  supra,  -a ill  be  rejected  until  this  order 
is  modified  or  the  lands  are  appropriately 
cla  ,sificd  to  permit  mineral  leasing. 

4.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  26.  1952  (17  F.R,  4831), 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  section  17(d) 
(1)  of  said  Act,  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands 
described  In  paragraph  1  and  paragraph  2 
of  this  order  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws,  including  selections  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act, 
72  Stat.  339,  and  from  location  and  entry 
under  the  mining  laws.  30  U.S.C.  Ch.  2,  and 
from  leasing  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended.  30  U.S.C. 
sections  181-287  (1970),  but  not  from  selec- 
tion pursuant  to  section  12  of  said  Act  by 
corporations  formed  pursuant  to  section  7 
or  section  8  of  said  Act.  and  are  hereby  re- 
served for  study  and  review  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  classifica- 
tion or  reclassification  of  any  lands  not  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  section  14  of  said  Act, 

5.  It  Is  hereby  determined  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  Is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  slgiilficantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  U.S.C.  section 
4332(2)  (C),  is  required. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
March  9,  1972. 

(FR  Doc.  72-3941  Filed  3-15-72:  8:45  am] 


[Public  Land  Order  5176] 
Alaska 

Withdrav.-als  for  Selections  by  Village  Cor- 
porations and  regional  Corporation  In 
Chugach  Region  and  for  Classification  for 
Lands  in  Withdrawals. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  s°ction  Uia)  (3) 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
65  Stat.  688,  696  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Act"),  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and  prior 
appropriations,  the  following  de.'-cnbed  lands 
are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriation under  the  pub.lc  land  laws,  in- 
cluding selections  by  the  State  of  .'\lasXa  un- 
der the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  329. 
and  from  location  and  entry  under  the  min- 
ing laws,  30  U,S  C,  Ch.  2.  and'  from  lea.-lng  un- 
der the  Mineral  Leasins  Act  r.f  February  2fi. 
1920.  as  amended.  30  U.S.C,  sections  181-287 
(1970).  and  are  hereby  reserved:  la)  For  se- 
lection under  tec^lon  12  of  said  Act  by  the 
corporations  established  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  said  Act  for  the  villager  named  below 
(hereinafter  cal'ed  "Village  Corporations"); 
and  (bi  for  reallocation  to  Village  Corpora- 
tions under  section  12  lb)  of  said  Act  by  the 
corptTation  cnabli.=  hed  pursuant  t-o  section  7 
of  said  Act  as  the  Regional  Corp,^ratlon  for 
the  approximate  area  covered  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Ch-.igach  Native  As,=oc!ation  (said 
corporation  being  referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Regional  Corporation")  : 

a    English  Bay: 

SrWARD    MrP.IDIAN 
PROTRACTED    DESCRIPTIONS 

T,  7  S..  Rs.  7  and  8  W.  (fractional). 
T.  7  S..  Rs.  9  and  10. 
T.  8  S..  R>,  7  and  8  W.    (fractir  nal ) . 
T.  8  S.,  Rs.  9  and  10. 

The  area  described  aggregate  approxim.itely 
161.280  acres. 

2.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rigir^s  and  prior 
appropriations,  the  following  described  lands 
are  hereby  withcirawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriaition  under  the  public  land  laws,  in- 
cluding selections  by  the  St.ate  ui  ."Maska  un- 
der the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339. 
and  from  location  and  entry  under  the  min- 
ing la-A-s.  30  U.S.C  Ch.  2.  and  from  leasing 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  L'5, 
1920,  as  amended.  30  U.S.C.  section  181-287 
(1970).  and  are  hereby  reserved  for  selection 
by  said  Reglunal  Corporation  under  sectlo* 
12  of  said  Act. 

Copper  River  Mfridian 

protracted  descriptions 

T.  7  S.,  Rs.  6  through  1 1  W. 

T.  8  S..  Rs.  4  and  8  through  11  W.,  north 
of  Chugach  National  Forest. 

T.  9  S.,  R.  2  W 

T.  10  S..  Rs.  2.  3.  and4  W. 

T.  10  S,.  R.  5  W..  east  Chugach  National 
Forest. 

T.  11  S,,  Rs.  2  and  3  W. 

T.  11  S..  Rs  4  and  5  W..  east  of  Cliugach 
National  Forest. 

T.  12  S.,  R.  1  W. 

T.  12  S.  Rs  2  and  3  W..  east  of  Chugach 
National  Forest. 

T.  13  S.,  R.  1  W.,  east  of  Chugach  National 
Forest. 

T.  14  S..  R.  1  \V..  east  of  Chugach  National 
Forest. 

T.  13  S.  R.  1  E. 

T.  14  S..  R,  1  E,.  en.st  of  Chusnch  Ni-tional 
Forest. 

Seward  Meridian 

protracted  descriptions 

T   1  S.Rs,  3.  and  4  W. 

T.  1  S..  R.  5  W..  east  of  Kenai  National 
Moose  Range. 

T.  2  S  ,  Rs  2.  3.  and  4  W. 

T.  2  S..  R.  5  W..  east  of  Kenal  National 
Moose  Range, 

T.  3  S..  Rs.  2.  and  3  W.  (fractional ) . 

T.  3  S..  R,  4  W. 

T.  3  S,  R.  5  W.,  east  of  Kenal  National 
Moose  Range. 

T.  4S.,Rs.  2.3.  and4  W,  (fractional  I 

T.  4  S..  R,  5  W..  east  of  Kenal  National 
Moose  Range. 

T.  5  S.Rs  2.  3.  and  4  W.  (fractional). 

T.  5  S..  R.  5  W.,  east  of  Kenal  National 
Moose  Ranee, 
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T.  6  S  ,  Rs,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  and  10  W,  t  frac- 
tional ) . 

T  6  S  Rs  6  and  7  W  (fractional),  south 
of  K°nai  National  Moose  Range 

T.  7  S    Rs,  5  and  6  W.  (fractional ) . 

T  8  .S  ,  R   6  W,  (fractional  ( . 

T.  9  S..  Rs  6  and  7  W   i  fractional) 

T  10  8.,  Rs.  Band  7  W.  (fractional). 

The  area  described  aggregates  approxt- 
ntately  1,100.000  acres. 

3.  After  each  Village  Corporation  h{<s  ex- 
hausted it#  rights  of  selection  under  sub- 
section 12ia)  and  12(b)  of  said  Act  in  the 
area  withdrawn  in  its  behalf  In  paragraph 
1  of  this  order,  said  Regional  Corporation 
may  select  any  of  the  remaining  lands  under 
section  12  of  said  Act. 

4  Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  by  this  order  to  any  Vil- 
lage Corporation  or  said  Peglonal  Corpora- 
tion, the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  adminis- 
tration by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  and  his 
ai:Thorlty  to  make  contr.TCts  and  to  grant 
leases,  permits,  rights-of-way,  or  easements 
shall  not  be  impaired  by  this  withdrawal. 
Applications  for  leases  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  supra,  will  be  rejected  until  this 
order  is  modified  or  the  lands  are  appropri- 
ately classified  to  permit  mineral   leasing 

5.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In 
the  President  and  ptirsuant  to  Executive 
Order  No  10355  of  May  26.  1952  (17  PR. 
4831 1,  and  by  virtue  cf  the  authority  vested 
in   the  Secretarv   of  the  Interior  In  section 

'♦'17(d)  (1 )  cf  said  .^ct.  it  1.?  rrd'TPd  as  follows: 
Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands 
described  in  paragraph  1  and  paragraph  2  of 
this  ord»-;  .'.re  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws,  incltidiug  selections  by  the  State  of 
.Maska  ui^der  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  72 
Stat,  339.  and  from  location  and  entry  under 
ihe  mining  laws.  30  USC.  Ch.  2.  and  from 
leasing  under  the  Mineral  Le.tsing  .Act  of 
February  25.  1920.  as  amended.  30  U.S.C  sec- 
tions 181-287  (1970).  but  net  from  selection 
pun^tiant  to  section  12  of  said  Act  by  cor- 
porations formed  pursuant  to  section  7  or 
section  8  of  said  Act.  and  are  hereby  reserved 
for  study  and  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  classification  or 
recla-ssification  of  any  lands  not  conveyed 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  said  Act. 

6.  It  is  hereby  determined  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  42  USC.  section 
4332(2)  (C).  is  required. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  cf  the  Interior. 
March  9,  1972. 
[FR  Doc.   72-3942  Filed  3-15-72;    8:45   am] 

[Public  Land  Order  51771 
Alaska 

■Withdrawals  for  Selections  by  Village  Cor- 
porations and  Regional  Ccrporailon  in  Ko- 
dlak  Region  and  for  Classification  for  Lands 
in  Withdrawals 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  section  11(a)  (3i 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  .Settlement  Act, 
85  Stat.  688,  096  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Act"),  It  Is  ordered  as  folloi^'s: 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
prior  appropriations,  the  following  described 
lands  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  approprlatloii  tinder  the  public  land  laws, 
including  selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  72  Stat,  339, 
and  from  location  and  entry  under  the  min- 
ing laws.  30  U.SC.  Ch  2,  and  from  lea.-ing 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25,  1920.  as  amended,  30  CSC,  sections  181- 
287  (1970).  and  are  hereby  reserved:  (a)  For 
selection  under  section  12  of  said  Act  by  the 
corporations  established  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  said  Act  for  the  villages  named  below 
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( hi irelnaf t«r  called  "Village  Corporation"); 
anl  (b)  loT  reallocation  to  Village  Corpora- 
tlois  under  section  12(b)  of  said  Act  by  the 
coi  poratlon  established  pursuant  to  section  7 
or  said  Act  as  the  Regional  Corporation  for 
th(  approximate  area  covered  by  the  opera- 
tic 1  of  the  Kodlak  Area  Native  Association 
(said  corporation  being  referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  "Regional  Corporation") : 
Akhlok; 

Sewabd  Meiudian 
protracted  descriptions 

27  S.,  R.  45  W.  (fractional) . 

28  S..  Rs.  43  to  45  W.  (fractional) . 

29  S.,  R.  42  W.  (fractional) . 

29  S.,  Rs.  43  to  45  W. 

30  S.,  R.  42  W.  (fractional) . 
30S..RS.  43  to45  W. 

31  S.,  Rs.  42  and  43  W.  (fractional). 
.31  S.  Rs.  44  and  45  W. 
.  32  S..  R.  44  W.  (fractional) . 
'.  32  S.,  R  45  W. 

'.  33  S..  Rs.  44  and  46  W.  (fractional) . 
'he    area    described    aggregates    approxl- 

y  414.720  acres. 
Larsen  Bay: 

Sewaxo  Meridian 

protracted  descriptions 

26  S..  Rs.  40  to  42  W.  (fractional). 

27  S..  R.  40  W. 
'.  28  S  ,R.  40  W. 

28  S.,  R.  41  W.  (fractional) . 
'.  29  S.,  Rs.  40  and  41  W. 
'.  30  S.,  Ra.  40  and  41  W.  (fractional) . 

31  S..  Rs.  40  and  41  W.  (fractional) . 

area    described    aggregates    approxl- 
ma{tely  184^20  acres. 
Old  Harbor: 
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Seward  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
t.  26S..  R,  39  W. 
r.  27  3..R.  39  W. 
T  ,  28  S..  R.  39  W.  (fractional). 
T  .  29  S..  R.  39  W.  (  fractional ) . 

1  he  area  described  aggregates  approxl- 
ma  ;ely  92.160  acres. 

.  Ouzlnkie: 

Seward  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

^  26 S..R, saw 

1.27S.,R.  38W. 

1 .  28  S,  Rs.  37  and  38  W.  (fractional) . 
The    area    described    aggregates    approxl- 
ma;ely  69,120  acres. 

2  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and  prior 
appropriations,  the  following  described  lands 
are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
pro arlatlon  under  the  public  land  laws,  In- 
clu  ling  selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska  un- 
der the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  72  Stat.  339, 
anc  from  location  and  entry  under  the  min- 
ing laws,  30  use.  Ch.  2,  and  from  leasing 
un<  er  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25.  1920.  as  amended.  30  U.S.C.  sections  181- 
287  (1970),  and  are  hereby  reserved  for 
selection  by  said  Regional  Corporation  under 
seci  ion  12  of  said  Act; 

iqodlak: 

Seward  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
27  S..  R.  45  W.  (fractional). 
28S..R.  45  W. 
29S.,R.  46  W, 
T:ie    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
lely  57,000  acres 
After  each  Village  Corporation  has  ex- 
havited  Its  rights  of  selection  under  subsec- 
rs  12(a)  and  12(b)  of  said  Act  In  the  area 
drawn  In  Its  behalf  In  paragraph   1   of 
order,  said   Regional   Corporation    may 
'  any  of  the  remaining  lands  under  sec- 
12  of  said  Act. 

Prior    to    the    conveyance    of    smy    of 

lands  withdrawn  by  this  order   to  any 

ge    Corporatl.-)n    or    said    Regional    Cor- 

tlon.  the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  ad- 

Inlstratlon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rlor  under  applicable  laws  and  regulations, 
and  his  authority  to  make  contracts  and 
to  grant  leases,  permits,  rights-of-way,  or 
easements  shall  not  be  impaired  by  this 
withdrawal.  Applications  for  leases  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  supra,  will  be  re- 
jected until  this  order  is  modified  or  the 
lands  are  appropriately,  classified  to  permit 
mineral  leasing. 

5.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  26.  1952  (17  Pii.  4831), 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  section  17(d) 
(1|    of  said  Act,  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands 
described  in  paragraph  1  and  paragraph  2  of 
this  order  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  appropratlon  under  the  public  land 
laws,  Including  selections  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72 
Stat.  339.  and  from  location  and  entry  under 
the  mining  laws,  30  US  C.  Ch.  2.  and  from 
leasing  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25.  1920,  as  amedned.  30  U  S  C.  sec- 
tions 181-287  (1970).  but  not  from  selection 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  said  Act  by  corpora- 
tions formed  pursuant  to  section  7  or  section 
S  of  said  Act,  and  are  hereby  reserved  for 
study  and  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  classification  or 
reclassification  of  any  lands  not  conveyed 
pursuant  to  section   14  of  said   Act. 

6.  It  Is  hereby  determined  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  is  not 
a  major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969.  42  U.S.C.  section  4332 
(2)  (C).  is  required. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
March  9,  1972. 

[FR  Doc.  72-3943  FUed  3-15-72;  8:46  am] 

[Public  Land  Order  5178] 
Alaska 

Withdrawals  for  Selections  by  Regional 
Corporation  in  Copper  River  Region  and  for 
Classification  for   Lands  In   Withdrawals 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
SecretStfy  of  the  Interior  In  section  11(a) 
;3l  of  the  .\laska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  85  Stat.  688.  696  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Act")  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 
1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
prior  appropriations,  the  following  described 
lands  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
Including  selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  72  Stat. 
339.  and  from  location  and  entry  under  the 
mining  laws,  30  U  S  C  Ch  2.  and  from  leas- 
ing under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920,  as  amended,  30  tJ.SC.  sections 
181-287  ( 1970) ,  and  are  hereby  reserved  for 
selection  under  section  12  of  said  Act  by 
the  corporation  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  said  Act  as  the  Regional  Corpora- 
tion for  the  approximate  area  covered  by 
the  operation  of  the  Copper  River  Native 
Association  (said  corporation  being  referred 
To  hereinafter  as  the  "Regional  Corpora- 
tion") : 

Copper  River  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  1  N..  Rs.  4  through  8  E. 

T.  2  N.,  Rs.  4  through  8  E. 

T.  3  N.,  Rs.  4  through  8  E. 

T  4  N.,  Rs.  4  through  9  E. 

T.  5  N.,  Rs.  4  through  9  E. 

T  6  N..  Rs.  4  through  9  E. 

T.  7  N..  Bs.  7  through  17  E. 

T.  8  N..  Rs.  7  through  17  E. 

T.  9  N..  Rs.  1.  11  through  17  E. 

T.  10  N..Rs.  1,  11,  15.  and  16  E. 

T.  10  N  .  Rs    12.  13  and  14  E  :  that  portion 
south  of  Tetlin  Indian  Reserve. 

T.  11  N..  R.  1  E. 
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T.  12  N..  Rs.  1  through  5  E. 

T.  13  N.,  Rs.  1  through  5  E. 

T.  14  N.,  Rs.  5  and  6  E. 

T.  14  N..  Rs.  1  through  4  E.  (fractional). 

T.  15N.,Rfi.  Sand  6  E. 

T.  1  N.,  Rs.  3  through  11  W. 

T.  2  N.,  Rs.  3,  4,  10  and  11  W. 

T.  7  N.,  Rs.  9  and  10  W. 

T.  8N.,Rs.  9  and  10  W. 

T.  9  N.,Rs.  9  and  10  W. 

T.  ION.  Rs.9  and  10  W. 

T.  11  N.,  R.  9  W. 

T.  12  N.,  Rs.  3  through  8  W. 

T.  13  N.,  Rs.  3  through  8  W. 

T.  14  N.,  Rs.  3  through  7  W.  (fractional) . 

T.  1  S.,  Rs.  3  through  11  W. 

T.  2  S.,  Rs.  1  through  11  W. 

T.  3  S.,  Rs.  1  through  11  W. 

T.  4  S..  Rs.  1  through  11  W. 

T.  5  S.,  Rs.  1  through  11  W. 

T.  6  S..  Rs.  2  through  9  W. 

T.  7  S..  Rs.  2  through  5  W. 

T.  1  S.,  Rs.  4  through  8  E. 

T.  2S..  R.  8E. 

T.  3  S  .  Rs.  8  and  9  E. 

T,  4S.,  Rs.  8,  9,  and  10  E. 

T.  5S.,Rs.  8,9,  and  10  E. 

T.  6S..Rs.8.9,and  10  E. 

Seward   Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T.  15  N.,R.  11  and  12  E. 
T.  16N.,R.  11  and  12  E. 
T.  17  N..  R.  11  and  12  E. 
T.  18N.,  R.  11  and  12  E. 
T.  19N.,R.  11  and  13  E. 
T.  20N.,  Rs.  11  and  12  E. 
T.  21  N.,R3.  11  and  12  E. 
T.  22N.,  Rs.  11  and  12  E. 
T.  26  N.,  R.  12  E. 
T.  27N..R.  12  E. 
T.  28N.,R.  12E. 

Fairbanks   Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T.  21  8.,  Rs.  14,  15,  and  16  E. 
T.  22  S.,  Rs.  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  14,  15,  and  16  E. 
The    area    described    aggregates    approxi- 
mately 5,200,000  acres. 

2.  Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  by  this  order  to  said  Re- 
gional Corporation,  the  lands  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  and  his  authority  to  make  con- 
tracts and  to  grant  leases,  permits,  rights- 
of-way,  or  easements  shall  not  be  impaired 
by  this  withdrawal.  Applications  for  leases 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  supra,  will 
be  rejected  until  this  order  is  modified  or 
the  lands  are  appropriately  classified  to  per- 
mit mineral  leasing. 

3.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  26,  1952  (17  P.R.  4831),  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  section  17(d)  (1)  of 
said  Act,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  tb«  landa 
described  In  paragraph  1  of  this  order  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws,  includ- 
ing selections  by  the  State  of  Alaska  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339,  and 
from  location  and  entry  under  the  mining 
laws,  30  U.S.C.  Ch.  2,  and  from  leasing  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
as  amended.  30  U.S.C.  sections  181-287  (1970) 
but  not  from  selection  pursuant  to  section 
12  of  said  Act  by  the  corporation  formed-pur- 
suant  to  section  7  of  said  Act.  and  are  hereby 
reserved  for  study  and  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  classi- 
fication or  reclassification  of  any  lands  not 
conveyed  pursuant  to  section  14  of  said  Act. 

4.  It  is  hereby  determined  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  is  not 
a  major  Federal  action  significantly  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  human  environment 
and  that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to 
section  102(2)  (C)    of  the  National  Environ- 
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mental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  U.S.C.  section 
4332(2)  (C),  ifl  required. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

March,  9,  1972. 

[FR  Doc.  72-3944  Filed  3-15-72;  8:46  am] 

[Public  Land  Order  5179] 

Alaska 

Withdrawal  of  Lands  in  Aid  of  Legislation 
Concerning  Addition  to  or  Creation  of  Units 
of  the  National  Park,  Forest,  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems  and  for 
Classification 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  26,  1952  (17  P.R.  4831), 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  section  17(d) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  December  18,  1971,  85  Stat.  688. 
709,  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  selection  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act,  72  Stat.  339,  and  from  location  and 
entry  under  the  mining  laws,  30  U.S.C.  Ch.  2, 
and  from  leasing  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended,  30 
use.  sections  181-287  (1970),  and  from 
selection  by  Regional  Corporations  under 
section  12  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  supra,  and  are  hereby  re- 
served for  study  and  for  possible  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  as  additions  to  or 
creation  as  units  of  the  National  Park.  For- 
est, Wildlife  Refuge,  and  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Systems: 

Kateel  River  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  1  N.,  Rs.  5  through  17  E. 

T.  2  N.,  Rs.  5  through  9,  and  15  through  22 


E. 


T.  3  N  ,  Rs.  5  through  9,  and  15  through  22 
T.  4  N.,  Rs.  4  through  9,  and  15  through  22 
T.  5  N..  Rs.  4  through  9,  and  14  through  23 
T.  6  N  .  Rs.  4  through  9,  and  14  through  17 


T,  7N.,Rs.  4.  5,  16,  and  17  E. 

T.  15  N.,  Rs.  15  through  20  E. 

T  16  N.,  Rs.  15  through  20  E. 

T.  17  N.,  Rs.  14  through  20  E. 

T    18  N.,  Rs.  1,  2,  15.  and  19  through  26  E, 

T.  18N.,R.  27  E.  (fractional). 

T.  19  N.,  Rs.  1.  2,  and  19  through  26  E. 

T.  19  N.,R.  27E   (fractional). 

T.  20  N..  Rs.  1,  2.  and  19  through  26  E. 

T.  20  N.,  R.  27  E.  (fractional) . 

T   21  N.,  Rs,  1,  2,  11.  and  19  through  26  E. 

T.  22  N.,  Rs.  1,  2,  and  11  through  26  E. 

T.  23  N.,  Rs.  1  through  26  E. 

T.  24  N.,  Rs.  1  through  26  E. 

T  25  N.,  Rs.  1  through  25  E. 

T  25  N..  R.  26  E  (fractional) . 

T.  26  N  .  Rs.  1  through  25  E. 

T.  26  N.,  R.  26  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  27  N..  Rs.  1  through  25  E. 

T  27  N.,  R.  26  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  28  N,.  Rs.  1  through  25  E. 

T.  28  N..  R.  26  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  29  N.,  Rs.  1  through  12  and  14  through 
25  E. 

T.  29  N..  R.  26  E.  (fractional) . 

T,  29  N..  R.  13  E.,  south  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  30  N.,  Rs.  1  through  12  and  14  through 
25  E. 

T.  30  N.,  R.  26  E.  (fractional) . 

T  30  N..  R.  13  E..  south  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  31  N.,  Rs.  1  through  10  and  14  through 
25  E. 

T.  31  N.,  R.  26  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  31  N„  Rs.  11  and  12  E.,  soutli  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

T.  32  N.,  Rs.  1  through  8  and  14  through  25 
E. 

T.  32  N.,  R.  26  E.  (fractional). 

T.  32  N.,  Re.  9  through  11  E.,  all  south  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  33  N.,  Rs.  1  through  4  and  14  through 
24  £ 

T.  33  N.,  R.  25  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  33  N.,  Rs.  5  through  9  E.,  all  south  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  33  N.,  R.  13  E.,  east  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  34  N.,  Rs.  1,  2,  and  14  through  25  E  ,  all 
fractional. 

T.  34  N.,  Rs.  3  through  5  E.,  south  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  34  N.,  R.  13  E,,  east  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  1  N.,  Rs  21  through  25  W. 

T.  2  N.,  Rs.  21  through  25  W. 

T.  3  N.,  Rs.  21,  22,  and  36  through  38  W. 

T.  4  N.,  Rs.  36  through  38  W. 

T.  5  N.,  Rs.  36  through  38  W. 

T.  6  N.,  Rs.  36  through  38  W. 

T.  6  N.,  Rs.,  39  and  40  W.  (fractional) . 

T.  7  N.,  Rs.  22  through  37  W. 

T.  7  N..  Rs.  38  through  40  W.  (fractional) . 

T.  8  N..  Rs.  26  through  32  W. 

T.  8  N..  Rs.  22  through  25.  33,  and  38  W,  (all 
fractional ) . 

T.  9  N.,  Rs.  27  through  32  W. 

T.  9N.,  Rs.  14,  25,  and  26  W.  (all  fractional). 

T.  10  N.,  Rs.  26  through  32  W. 

T.  10  N.,  Rs.  U  through  14,  24,  and  25  W. 
(all  fractional). 

T.  11  N.,  Rs.  25  through  29  W. 

T.  11  N.,  Rs.  11  through  13.  24,  and  30 
through  32  W.  (all  fractional) . 

T.  12  N.,  Rs.  9  through  12  and  25  through 
28  W. 

T.  12  N.,  Rs.  13,  24,  and  29  W.  (all  frac- 
tional). 

T.  13  N.,  Rs.  9  through  13  and  25  through 
27  W. 

T.  13  N.,  Rs.  14,  24,  and  28  W.  (all  frac- 
tional) . 

T.  14  N.,  Rs.  9  through  13  W. 

T.  14  N.,  Rs.  14,  15,  and  23  through  28  W 
(all  fractional) . 

T.  15  N.,  Rs.  9  and  14  W. 

T.  15  N.,  R.  15  W.  (fractional) . 

T.  16  N.,  R.  14  W. 

T.  16  N.,  R.  15  W.  (all  fractional). 

T.  17N.,  R.  4  W. 

T.  17  N.  R.  14  W.  (fractional). 

T.  18  N.,  Rs.  1  through  4  W. 

T.  18  N.,  R.  14  W.  (fractional ) . 

T.  19  N.,  Rs.  1  through  4  W. 

T.  19  N.,  Rs.  14,  15,  21,  and  22  W.  (all  frac- 
tional). 

T.  20  N.,  Rs.  1  through  4,  10  through  15.  and 
21  W. 

T.  20  N.,  Rs.  22  and  23  W.  (fractional  i 

T.  21  N..  Rs.   1  through  21   W 

T.  21  N.,  Rs.  22  and  23  W.  (all  fractional). 

T.  22  N.,  Rs.  1  through  21  W. 

T.  23  N.,  Rs.  1  through  17  W. 

T.  24  N.,  Rs.  1  through  17  W. 

T.  25  N.,  Rs.  1  through  16  W. 

T.  26  N..  Rs.  1  through  16  W. 

T.  27  N  ,  Rs.  1  through  16  W. 

T.  28  N..  Rs.  1  through  21  W. 

T.  29  N..  Rs.  1  through  20  W. 

T.  30  N..  Rs.  1  through  19  W. 

T.  31  N.,  Rs.  30  and  31  W.   (fractional). 

T.  31   N.,  Rs.  30  and  31   W   (fractional). 

T.  32  N  ,  Rs.   1   through   16,  30.  and  31   W. 

T.  32  N  ,  R,  32  W.  (fractional) . 

T.  33  N.,  Rs.  1  through  16  W. 

T.  34  N.,  Rs.  1  through  16  W  (all  frac- 
tional ) . 

T.  1  S..  Rs.  22  through  24  W. 

T.  5  S.,  Rs.  34  through  39  W. 

T.  5S..RS.  40  W.  (fract'onal). 

T.  6  S.,  Rs  35  through  38  W. 

T.  6  S..  Rs.  39  and  40  W.  (fractional). 

T.  7  S.,  Rs.  21,  26  through  29,  and  31 
through  37  W. 

T.  7  S.,  Rs.  38  and  39  W.  i  fractional) 

T.  8  S.,  Rs.  21,  26  through  29.  and  31 
through  37  W. 
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T.  8  S..  Rs.  38  and  39  W.  (fractional). 

T.  9S,,  Rs.  21,31,  37,  and  38  W. 

T.  9  S  ,  Rs.  39  W.  ( fractional ) . 

T.  10  S.,  Rs.2i-and  31  W, 

T.  10  S,  Rs.  37  Ihroufh  39  W,  (fractional) 

T.  11  S..  Rs.  31  W 

T.  11  S  .  Rs.  21,  29,  and  30  W.  (fractional). 

T.  12  S  .  Rs.  21  through  23,  30.  and  31  W. 
(all  fractloneJ) . 

T.  13  S.,  Rs.  20  and  21  W.  (fractional), 

T.  18  S.,  Rs   1  and  2  W. 

T.  19  S..  Rs   1  and  2  W 

T.  21  S  ,Rs.  1,  10,  and  II  W. 

T.  21  S-,  Rf ,  12  W.  (fractional) . 

T.  22  S.,  Rs,  1  through  4  and  U   W. 

T  22  S  ,  Rs.  12  and  13  W    (fractional) . 

T.  23  S,.  Rs,  1  through  4  and  12  W 

T.  23  S.,  Rs.  13  through  15  W.  (all  frac- 
tional). 

T,  24  S  ,  Rs  1  through  4  and  13  through 
16  W. 

T  25  S  ,R   1  W. 

T.  26  S  .  Rs,  1 .  2,  19,  and  20  W. 

T,  26S..R8.  21  and  22  W.  (fractional). 

T  27  S.,  Rs  1,2.  and  19  through  21  W. 

T.  27  S  .  R  22  W.  (fractional) . 

T.  28  S,,  Rs,  1  through  4  and  19  thr(_.ugh 
22  W, 

T.  1  S,,  Rs.  5  through  17  E. 

T.  2  S,.  Rs,  5  through  13  E. 

T.  3  S,.  Rs.  5  through  13  E. 

T  4  S.,  Rs  5  through  13,  27.  and  28  E. 

T,  5  S,.  Rs,  9  through  13,  27.  and  28E, 

T.  5  S,,  R,  29  E,  (fractional ) . 

T.  6  S..  Rs.  9  through  18.  20  through  22  27. 
and  28  E 

T.  6  S..  R  29  E.  (fractional) 

T.  7  S.,  Rs.  12  through  14  and  21  through 
28  E, 

T,   7  S,,  R    29  E,    (fracMoiial  i 

T   8  S  .  Rs,  12  through  14  and  21  through 

28  E 

T  8  S  ,  R  29  E   (  fractional ) . 

T.  9  S  ,  Rs    13,  14.  and  21  through  25  E 

T.  10  S  .  Rs.  7,  13.  14,  and  21  through  25  E 

T.  11  S,  Rs,  3  through  7  and  21  thr..  ugh 
25  E. 

T,  12  S,,  R'  3  through  7  and  21  through 
25  E. 

T,  13  S,,  R'^  4  through  7  E. 

T,  16  S.,  R.S   1  and  2  E. 

T.  17  S.  Rs   1  and  2  E 

T  18  S  .  Rs   1  through  8  E 

T,  19  S  .  Rs   1  through  8  E, 

T  20  S  ,  Rs.  1  through  12.  28.  and  29  E. 

T  20  S  ,  R.  30  E    1  ;racTion.il) 

T,  21  S  ,  R.'s  1  through  12  and  27  through 

29  E. 

T  21  S,,  R   30  E,  (fractional)  . 

T  22  S  .  Rs   1  through  12  and  26  E. 

T,  23  S,.  Rs   1  through  9  and  26  E. 

T  24  S.  R£,  1  through  9  and  26  E, 

T.  25  S.,  Rs  1  through  9  and  25  through 
27  E, 

T  26  S  Rs  1  through  9  ar;d  25  through 
27  E 

T.  27  S.,  Rs,  1  through  8  and  25  through 
27  E, 

T  27  S  ,  R,  31  E,  I  fractional), 

T,  28  S,.  Rs   !  thrcuth  8  and  27  E. 

T  28  S.,  R   31  E    (fractunfil  i 

Umiat  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T  4  S  ,  Rs  .  19  through  21  E. 

T  5  S,.  Rs,.  19  through  21  E. 

T  5  S.,  R   22  E  ,  Wij, 

T  6  S  ,  Rs   19  through  24  E. 

T,  6S..  R  25  E  .  W'j 

T,  7  S  .  Rs   19  throiK'h  24  E. 

T,  7  fc-,.  R  25  E  .  Wi;. 

T,  8  S,.  Rs,  19  through  25  E. 

T  8S  ,  R  26  E  ,  S'2, 

T,  8S  .R   27  F  .  SWU- 

T  0  S..  Rs.  19  through  29  E. 

T.  10  S  ,  Rs   19  through  27  E. 

T.  11  S,.  Rs   19  through  25  E, 

T.  12  S..  Rs  4  through  10  and  19  through 
2,3  E 

T  13  S..  Rs.  5  through  10  and  19  through 
21  E. 
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:5  S  .  R3   35  a'.d  43  E 
ional  Wildlife  Ranee 

16  S..  Rs    40  through  47  E, 

16  S  .  R    39  E  .  -sjiith  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
:a!  Wikiilfe  Refuge 

16  S  ,  R.  48  E.  (  fractional  I . 

1  S  .  R.  2  \V  .  south  of  Naval  Petroleum 
rve  N'o  4 

1  S  .  R  46  W 

1  S  .  R,  47  W.  <  fractional). 

2  S  ,  R   2  and  46  W. 
2  S,,  R,  3  and  4  \V.,  =;outh  of  Navnl  Petro- 

n  Reserve  N(j,  4. 

2  S.,  R.  47  \V    '. -factional ) 

3  S,.  Rs.  2  through  4  W. 

3  S  ,  Rs.  5  a:ici  6  W  .  south  of  Naval  Pe- 
um  R-"'S?rve  N  ,    4 

4  S  .  Ri.  2  IhT-jmh  5  \V 

4  S..  Rs.  6,  7,  and  10  through  15  W.,  south 
.iva.!  Petrolo'im  Reserve  N.j.  4. 

5  S  .  R^    4  thr.-.iigh  7  ;ind  11  through  14 
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14  S..  Rs.  5  through  10.  .39  through  48  E.. 
-ioiith  of  the  Arctic  Natl-nal  Wlld'.lfe 
^e. 

15  .3  ,  P.-3.  5  *hr..ueh   10  ar.d  40  through 


.3  S  ,  R.^  8  through  10.  15  .^r.d  16  W.,  all 
ii  of  Navai  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

*;■'  S.,  R.5.  4  chroush  15  W. 

6  o  .  R  16  '.V  .  e.iit  of  Naval  Petroleum 
rve  No.  4 

6  S..  R  60  \V.  I  fractional  i  . 

7  .S  ,  R^.  4  through  15  W. 

7  S,  R.  1(3  \V  ,  east  of  N.i- al  Petroleum 
:■.■•-■   N  ;.  ■} 

7  .S  ,  Rs   59  ar.d  HO  W    i  fractional  t . 

8  S.,  R.s,  a  toro.igh  15  ar.d  5i)  W. 

8  .S,.  R.  16  \V  ..■.i^-  ,:  Navi:  Pet-'leum 
rve  No.  4. 

8  S..  R.  60  VV.  I  fractioaa. ) 
0  S  .  R.,.  5  thr.mgh  16  U' 

9  S..  Rs.  32  through  34  \V.,  all  south  of 
il  Pe'.roleum  Reserve  No  4 

10  S.,  Rs.  3  through  16  and  33  '.V, 

10  S..  Rs.  30  thr.jugh  32  and  34  thr-jugh 
V  .  all  south  of  Naval  Petro.etiin  Reserve 
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R.3 


thr  .'i^h   16  and 


through 


Rs    28  thr:,ueh  30  W..  a;,  south  of 
j.ejni  Re.ierve  No  4. 
Rs,  5   through   16  and  29  through 
fractional  i  . 

Rs.  27  an-J  23  VV..  s.uth  of  Naval 
jletim  Reserve  Ni.  4. 
13  d.,  R.  5  \V.  .  fractional) . 
R    J  V.'    I  fr.ictlonal) . 
R   'i  V\'.  I  fractional) . 
.  Rs.  2  through  4  W. 
.  R.  5  "vV.  ( fractional! . 
.  R3.  I  through  4  W. 
Rs.  3.  4.  and  5  E 

R.    2    E  .    ea,-:t    of   Kena:    NaMonal 


IIS 
;  Pe:: 
12  3 
I  ail 
12  3. 


US. 

15  S 

16  S.. 

16  S. 

17  S. 
1  N. 

1    N 


O:  6 
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Range.  Chiigach  National  Forest. 
2  N  .  Rs   3    4,  .iiici  5  E 

2  N.,   R.   2  E.,   cast   cf   Kenal  National 
e  Ranee,  Chugach  National  Forest. 
">  N  .  R-.  4  and  5  E 

3  N.,   R    3    E.   ec^st    of    Kenai   Natitmal 
Range.  Chugach  National  Forest. 

4  N  ,  Rs.  3  a;:d  4  E..  east  of  Kenai  Na- 
Moose  Range.  Chugach  National  Forest. 

4  N..  R.  5  E.   < fractional! . 

5  N  ,  R.s   4  and  5    i  fraciionpn  south  of 
i   National   Moo.se   Ranee,   Chugach   Na- 
1   Fore-- 
1   N  .   R.  2   W 

1  N..  Rs.  1.  3,  and  4  W  .  outside  , if  Kenal 
nal    Moo.se    Ranee,    Chugach    National 

1  N  .  Rs    2  through  29    34,  35.  53    and  67 

eh  70  \V 

1  N.  R,    20.  21.  and  22  \V.   (fractional. 
Rs    1,  2.  and  3.  W..  south  of  Kenai 
Moose    Range,    Chugach    National 


2    N,,    Rs.    23    throueh    35,    58,    and    67 
2h  70  W. 

1  N.  Rj.  18  through  22  W.  (fractional). 
i  N,.  Rs,  19  through  35  and  67  through 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

T    3  N.  R     18  W,    (fractional). 

T    4  N  ,  Rs     19  through  33,  67,  and  68  W. 

T   5  N,,  R,  18  W,.  EVi. 

T.  5  N.,  Rs.  19  through  29,  66,  and  67  W. 

T    C  N  ,  Rs.  19  through  29  and  66  W. 

T.  7  N  .  Rs.  19  through  28  and  66  W. 

T.   8   N     R.    19   W..   S'j. 

T  8  N..  Rs  20  through  28  W. 

T  9  N    R    17  W  .  N  ',.  Rs.  18  through  27  W 

T.  10  N.,  Rs.  21  through  27  W. 

T.  11  N..  Rs.  21  through  27  and  61  through 
63  W. 

T.  12  N.,  Rs.  21  through  26.  61,  62,  63,  and  72 
through  77  W. 

T.  13  N.,  Rs.  21  through  26.  60  through  63, 
and  68  through  77  W. 

T.  14  N  ,  r5.  21  through  24.  60  through  63, 
and  68  thro!igh  77  W. 

T.  15  N.,  Rs.  21,  22.  23.  64  through  67,  and 
72  through  77  W. 

T  16  N  ,  Rs.  21.  22.  23.  64  through  67.  and 
72  -hroueh  83  W. 


T    17  N 

v.- 

T.   13  N. 

T.   19  N., 

T.  20  N.. 
84  VV 

T  21  N, 
W 

T  22  N.. 
W 

T.  23  N 


R     64,  65,  66,  and  72  through  82 

Rs  64  and  72  through  82  W. 
R.3.  84  and  77  through  84  W. 
Rs.  80  through  64  and  79  through 

R  =  .  37,  59  throiigh  64,  81.  and  82 

Rs    37,  60  through  64,  81,  and  82 


Rs.  37.  38,  62  through  67,  and  81 
through  85  W. 

T.  24  N  ,  Rs.  37,  39.  62  through  73,  and  81 
through  85  W. 

T.   25   N..  Rs.  9  throueh   19,  36.  37,  33.  69 
through  76.  and  81  through  84  W. 

T.  26  N  .  Rs.  9  through  19,  36.  37,  38,  and  69 
throueh  81  W. 

T.  27  N  ,  Rs  9  through  19,  36,  37.  38,  and  69 
through  81  W. 

T.  28  N..  Rs.  9  through  19.  35,  36,  37,  and 
69  through  81  W. 

T   29  N  .  Rs.  7  through  18  and  68  through 
77  VV 

T   3I.J  N..  Rs   6  through  18  and  68  through 
75  W. 

T.  31  N  .  Rs    6  through  17,  44  through  52, 
and  08  through  74  W. 

T.    32    N,    Rs.    5    through     11,    15,    16,    44 
throueh  52.  and  68  through  73  W. 

T    32  N.,   Rs.    12   through   14   W.,  south   of 
M  i;n-   McKmley  N.itional  Park. 

T    33  N     R,s   43  through  53  and  67  throueh 
7J  VV 

T,   33   N  .   Rs.  5  through   10,   15,  and  16  W. 
T.   33   N  ,   Rs     11.   12,  and   14  W  ,  south  of 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 

T.  34  N  ,  Rs   43  through  54  and  67  through 
72  W.   (aJl  fractional). 

T.   1  S..  Rs.  2.  3,  21   through  29,  35.  36.  59 
through  63,  and  68  through  71  VV. 

T    1  S,  Rh.  19  and  20  W.   i  fraction  il ) . 
T    1  S..  R.  4  W..  south  of  Kenai  National 
Moo=e  Ranir^e.  Chugach  National  Forest. 

T  2  S.  Rs.  2,  3,  21  through  25,  35.  36.  59 
through  63.  and  68  through  74  VV. 

T    2  S..  Rs.  20  and  75  W.   (fractional). 
T.  2  S..   R.  4  VV.,  south  of  Kenal  National 
Moose  Range  Chugach  National  Forest. 

T  3  S  ,  R=  4,  24,  25.  35.  36.  59  through  63. 
and  68  throrgl.  71  W. 

T  3  S  .  Rs.  2,  3,  and  20  through  23  W. 
(fractional) 

T.  3  S,  R  5  W.,  south  of  Kenai  National 
Moose  R.uige.  Chugach  National  Forest. 

T  4  S  ,  Rs.  4,  24.  25.  35.  36.  59  through  63, 
and  63  through  71  W. 

T   4  S..  R.S.  2.  3,  22.  and  23  W.  (fractional). 
T    4  S  ,  Rs.  5,  8.  and  9  W..  south  of  Kenal 
National    Moose    Range.    Chugach    National 
Forest. 

T.  5  S  ,  Rs.  5.  26,  36  through  42,  59  through 
6G.  and  69  through  71  W. 

T.  5  8  .  Rs  1  through  4  and  22  through  25 
\V,  ( fractioi'.al  I . 

T.  o  S..  Rs.  5,  7  and  8  W.,  south  of  Kenai 
National  Moose  Range.  Chugach  National 
Fjrest 

T  6  S  .  Rs  8  through  10.  39  through  42,  59 
f'lrough  66    and  69  through  71  W. 
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T.  6  S  ,  Rs,  2  through  5,  22  through  26  36 
37,  and  38  VV.  ( fractional )  . 

T.  6  S.,  Rs.  6  and  7  W..  south  of  Kenai  Na- 
tional Moose  Range,  Chugach  National  For- 
est. 

T.  7  S.,  Rs,  9,  10,  27,  28,  29,  40,  41,  42,  59 
through  66,  and  69  through  71  W. 

T.  7  S,,  Rs  5  through  8.  25.  26,  38,  and  39 
W.  (fractional  i . 

T,  8  S.,  Rs.  9.  10,  27,  28,  29,  41,  42,  and  59 
through  71  W. 

T,  8  S..  Rs.  5  through  8  and  26  W.  (frac- 
tlonjl. 

T.  9  S.    Rs.  30,  42.  and  59  through  72  W, 
T.  9  S.,  Rs.  6.  7,  27  through  29,  35,  and  36 
W.    (fractional!. 

T.  10  S.,  Rs.  30.  35.  36.  42,  and  59  thmugh 
70  W. 

T.  10  8.,  Rs.  6.  7.  28,  and  29  W.  (fractional). 
T.  11  S.,  Rs.  30  through  36,  42,  59  through 
63.  69,  and  70  W 

T.  11  S,,  R.  29  VV,   (fractional! . 
T.  12  8.,  Rs.  31  through  36,  42,  61.  62,  63.  69 
and  70  V^'. 

T.  13  S.,  Rs.  33  through  43  VV, 
T.  14  S.,  Rs.  16,  17.  and  18  W,   (fractional). 
T,  14  S.,  R.  27  W.,  west  of  Katmai  National 
Monument. 

T.  14  S,.  Rs.  28  through  31  and  33  through 
43  W. 

T.  15  S.,  Rs.  29  through  36,  42.  43.  and  44  VV. 
T.  15  8..  Rs.  16,  17.  and  18  VV.  (fractional). 
T.   15  8.,  Rs.  27,  28,  and  37  through  41  W., 
north  of  Katmat  National  Monument. 
T.  16  S..  Rs.  30  through  34  and  44  VV. 
T.  16  S..  Rs.  35.  36.  37,  and  41  thru  43  W., 
north  of  Katmai  National  Monument. 
T.  17  S.,  R.  44  W. 

T.  17  S,.  Rs,  31  through  35  W..  north  of 
Katmai  National  Monument. 

T.  18  S.,  R.  43  W.,  west  of  Katmai  National 
-Mfjnument. 

T    18  S..  R.  44  W, 
T.  19  S.,  Rs.  43  and  44  W. 
T.  19  S,.  R.  42  VJ..  west  of  Katmai  National 
Monument. 

T.  20  S.    Rs   41  and  42  W. 
National  Monument. 
T    2!   S.,  R.  43  W. 
T.  21  S,.  Rs,  41  and  42  VV, 
National  Monument, 

T,  22  S  .  Rs,  41  and  42  VV. 
National  Monument. 

T.  23  S     Rs    41  and  42  W. 
National   Monument. 

T  24  S.,  Rs  40  and  4!  VV.,  west  of  Katmai 
National   Monument. 

T.  25  S  ,  Rs.  37  through  40  V/.  south  of  Kat- 
mai National  Monument, 

T.  25  S.  Rs.  36  and  37  VV..  west  of  Katmai 
National  Monument. 

T    27  8  ,  R,  37  W.  (fractional!. 
T   27  S  ,  Rs.  35  and  36  VV.  (fractional)  west 
of  Katmai  National  Montiment. 
T.  37  8  ,  Rs.  55  and  56  W. 

Rs.  52  through  56  VV. 
Rs.  53  through  56  VV. 
Rs.  51  and  52  VV.  (fractional). 
Rs.  52  and  53  W,   (fractional! 
Rs.   51,  52,  53,  and  54  W.    (frac- 


west  of  Katmai 


west  of  Katmai 
west  of  Katmai 
west  of  Katmai 


T  38  8 
T.  39  S 
T.  39  8 
T.  40  S. 
T,  41  8 
tioual  I . 

T.  44  S.,  Rs.  63  and  64  VV. 

T.  45  S.    Rs    64.  65.  and  66  VV 


T.  46  S  ,  Rs    64,  65    66  and  67  W. 

T.  47  8.,  R    68  VV. 

T    48  8..  Rs    68  and  69   VV 

T.  49  S  ,  R.  96  W. 

T.  50  8.,  P    70  VV. 


i'2  W.  I  fractional ) , 


T    50  S..  Rs   69.  71.  and 

T.  56  S  ,  R.  76  VV 

T.  57  S.,  Rs    68  and  69  VV.   (fractional!. 

T.  60  S..  R   66  W,  (islands). 

T,  61  S.,  R,  66,  67,  68,  and  69  W.  (Islands), 

T.  62  8  ,  R;-,  67.  68  and  69  VV.  (Islands) . 

T.  1  8..  Rs    4  and  5  E 

T    1  8  ,  R    2  F..  E-2. 

Fairbanks  Meridian 
p.".orracted    descriptions 
T.  1  N.,  Rs    18  through  24  E. 
T  2  N.,  Rs.  18  through  24  E. 
T.  3  N  ,  R,s   19  through  25  E. 
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T. 

4  N..  1 

T. 

5N.. 

T. 

6N., 

T. 

7N., 

T. 

8N., 

T. 

9  N., 

T 

12  N. 

T 

13  N. 

T. 

14  N, 

T. 

15N. 

T. 

15  N, 

T. 

16N. 

T, 

16N. 

T 

17N. 

T, 

17N. 

T, 

18  N. 

T. 

18  N 

T 

19  N. 

T 

19  N. 

T 

19  N. 

T. 

20  N. 

T 

20  N 

south 


of 


Rs.  20  through  25  E. 
Rs.  22  through  30  E. 
Rs  20  through  28  E. 
Rs,  19  through  28  E. 
Rs   18  through  20  E. 
Rs   17  throtigh  19  E, 
,  Rs.  6  through  15  E. 
.  Rs,  1  through  15  E. 
,  Rs.  1  through  15  E. 
.  Rs,  1  through  7  E. 
,  Rs.  12  through  26  E. 
,  Rs.  5  through  7  E. 
,  Rs.  12  through  26  E. 
,  Rs.  5  and  6  E. 
,  Rs   12  through  26  E. 
,  Rs.  5  and  6  E. 
,  Rs.  15  through  26  E. 
,  Rs.  5  and  6  E. 
,  Rs,  15  and  16  E, 
,  Rs.  21  through  26  E, 
,  Rs,  5  throueh  7  E. 
,  Rs.  8  and  9  E.  (fractional) 
of  V'enetle  Indian  Reservation. 
T,  20  N..  Rs   15  and  16  E. 
T.  20  N.,  Rs.  21  through  26  E. 
T.  21  N..  Rs.  1  through  7  E. 
T.    21    N.,    R.    8    E,    (fractional),    west 
Venetle   Indian   Reservation 

T,    21    N.,    R.    9    E.     (fractional),    west 
Venetle   Indian   Reservation. 
T.  21  N..  Rs.  14  and  15  E. 
T.  21  N..  Rs.  21  through  26  E. 
T.  22  N.,  Rs.  1  throueh  7  E. 
T.    22    N..    R.    8    E.    (fractional),    west 
Venetle   Indian   Reservation. 
T  22  N..  R=.  14  and  15  E, 
T.  22  N.,  Rs.  21  through  26  E. 
T.  23  N..  Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
T.    23    N.    R.    10    E.    (fractional),    east 
Venetle  Indian  Reservation. 
T.  23  N.,  Rs.  11  through  15  E. 
T.  23  N.,  Rs.  21  through  26  E. 
T.  24  N.,  Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
T.    24    N..    R.    10    E.    (fractional),    east 
Venetle  Indian   Reservation. 
T,  24  N..  Re.  11  through  26  E. 
T.  25  N..  Rs.  1  through  3  E. 
T.    25    N.,    R.    10    E.    (fractional),    east 
Veretie  Indian  Reservation. 
T  25  N.,  Rs.  1 1  through  22  E, 
T.  26  N.,  R.  1  E 

T.  26  N.,  R.  2  E.  (fractional) 
Venetle  Indian  Reservation. 

T.   26   N.,   3   E.    (fractional), 
Venetle  Indian  Reservation. 

T.    26    N.,    R.    10    E.    (fractional) 
Venetle  Indian  Reservation. 
T.  26  N.,  Rs.  11  through  22  E. 
T,  27  N.,  R.  1  E. 

T    27    N.,    R,    2    E.    (fractional),    west    of 
Venetle  Indian  Reservation. 

T.    27    N..    R.    11    E.    (fractional) 
Venetle  Indian  Reservation. 
T,  27  N.,  Rs.  12  through  22  E. 
T.  27  N.,  R,  28  E. 
T.   28  N.,   11   E,    (fractional) 
Venetle  Indian  Reservation. 
T.  28  N.,  Rs.  12  through  22  E. 
R.  28  E. 

Rs.  17  through  22  E. 
Rs  27  through  30  E. 
Rs.  17  through  30  E, 
Rs.  17  through  30  E. 
Rs.  17  through  30  E, 
Rs.  27  through  29  E 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


southwest  of 


southwest  of 


east    of 


east    of 


southeast  of 


T  28  N. 

T.  29  N. 

T.  29  N. 

T.  30  N 

T.  31  N. 

T.  32  N, 

T.  36  N. 
ships. 

T.  37  N. 
townships) 

T.  1  N.,  Rs 

T.  1  N 

T.  2  N 

T,  3  N 

T.  4  N 

T.  10  N 

T.  11  N., 


N'i  of  town- 


Rs.  20  through  29  E,  (all. fractional 


18  through  26  W. 
R.  27  VV.  (fractional  township) . 
R.  18  W. 
R.  18  W. 
R.  18  W. 

,  Rs.  5  and  6  W. 

Rs.  5.  6,  and  7  W. 


T.  12  N..  R.  5  VV. 

T.  13  N.,  Rs.  1  through  4  W. 

T.  14  N.,  Rs.  1  through  4  W. 

T.  14N.,R.  10  VV. 

T.  15  N.,  Rs.  1  through  4  VV. 

T.  15N..R.  10  VV. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


T,  16  N.,  Rs.  2  through  4  VV. 
T.  16  N.,  R.  10  W^. 
T.  10  N..  Rs   15  through  20  W. 
T.  17  N  ,  Rs.  2  through  11  W. 
T.  17  N.,  Rs    16  through  21  VV. 
T.  18  N..  Rs.  2  through  1 1  W. 
T.  18  N..  Rs   16  through  21  VV. 
T.  19  N,,  Rs,  2  through  9  VV. 
T.  19  N..  Rs.  17  through  21  VV. 
T.  20  N.,  Rs.  2  through  6  VV. 
T.  20  N,.  Rs.  17  through  21  W. 
T.  21  N.  Rs.  1  throu^-h  6  VV. 
T  21  N..  Rs.  17  through  21  VV. 
T.  2fi  N.,  R,-.  15  and  16  VV 
T.  27  N.,  Rs.  15  and  16  VV 
T.  28  N.,  R-.    14  through  16  VV 
T.  29  N  ,  Rs    13  through  15  VV. 
T.  29  N..  R.  24  VV. 
T  30  N.,  Rs   14  through  16  \V. 
T,  30  N,,  R,  24  VV, 
T.  31  N,,  Rs.  14  througli  16  W. 
T,  31  N  .  Rs,  19  t'.rough  24  VV. 
T  32  N  ,  Rs    14  tl  r  ugh  17  W. 
T   32  N  .  R  ;    19  through  24  VV. 
T.  3.i  N..  R-s    12  throu-h  24  VV. 
T.  34  N..  Rs.  12  througo  24  VV. 
T  35  N..  Rs,  12  through  24  VV. 
T  36  N..  Rs.  12  through  24  W. 
T.  37  N.,   R.-.    11    through   24 


VV.   (all  frac- 


tional townships ! 

T.  1  S.,  Rs.  18  through  23  VV 

T,  1  S,.  R.  27  VV.  (fractiono!)  . 

T  2  8,,  Rs   14  thr.  ugh  17  VV, 

T,  3  8..  Rs.  14  throueh  17  VV. 

T.  4  S..  Rs.  14  through  17  VV. 

T.  5  8.,  Rs   15  tlirough  17  W 

T.  6  S.,  Rs.  15  through  17  W 

T.  7  S.,  Rs.  13  and  14  VV. 

T  7  S  .  P^   16  and  17  VV. 

T.  8  8..  Rs.  11  through  14  VV. 

T,  88.,  R.  17  W. 

T.  9  8..  R-.  10  through  15  VV 

T.  10  8..  Rs  9  through  14  VV. 

T.  11  8..  Rs.  9  through  20  VV. 

T,  12  8..  Rs.  12  tln-ough  21  W. 

T.  13  8  .  Rs.  12  throtigh  21  VV. 

T.  13  S.,  R.  27  W. 

T,  13  S.,  R.  29  VV.  (fractional). 

T.  14  8.,  R.  15  VV.  (fractional),  west  of 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 

T.  14  S.,  Rs..  16  through  22  VV. 

T.  14  3,,  R,  27  Vv'. 

T.  14S.,R28VV    (fractional), 

T.  15  S..  R.  15  VV.  (fraction.tl  I ,  west  of 
Mount  McKinlev  National  Park. 

T.  15  S.,  Rs   1(3  through  27  VV. 

T.  15  S..  R.  28  VV,  (  fractional ! . 

T.  16  8..  Rs  15  through  18  VV.  i  fractional  i . 
northwest  of  Mount  McKmlev  National  Park. 

T.  16  S.,  Rs.  19  Through  27  VV. 

T.  17  8.,  Rs,  18  through  21  VV  (fractional), 
northwest  of  Mount  McKinlev  National  Park. 

T.  17  3.,  Rs.  22  through  27  VV. 

T.  18  8.,  Rs,  10  and  11  W,,  south  of  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park, 

T.  18  8.,  Rs,  21  through  23  W.  i  fractional  i . 
northwest  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 

T.  18  8.,  Rs.  24  through  27  VV, 

T.  19  8.,  Rs.  11.  12.  and  13  VV.  i  fractional  i  , 
southwest  of  Mount  McKinlev  National  Park, 

T.  19  S..  R.  10  W. 

T.  19  S.,  Rs.  24  and  25  VV,  ( frac  lon.nli  , 
northwest  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 

T.  19  S..  Rs.  26  through  28  VV'. 

T,  20  8.,  Rs  13  through  15  W,  (fractional!  . 
south  and  east  of  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park, 

T.  20  8.,  R,  24  VV,  (fractional  i,  southwest  of 
Mount  M'-Kinley  National  Park. 

T.  20  S.,  Rs.  il.  12,  and  25  through  28  VV. 

T.  21  S.,  Rs.  12  through  14  W, 

T.  21  3.,  Rs.  15  through  17  VV.  (fractional*, 
southeast  of  Motmt  McKinley  National  Park. 

T.  21  8,  R,  24  W.  ( fractional  i ,  southwest  of 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 

T.  21  3.,  Rs,  25  through  28  VV. 

T.  22  S.,  Rs.  13  through  16  VV. 

T.  22  3..  Rs.  17  through  19  VV.  (fractional ) , 
southeast  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 

T.  22  8.,  Rs.  23  and  24  W.  (fractional), 
southwest  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 
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T.  1  S.,  Rs.  18  through  25  E. 
T.  2  S,,  Rs,  18  tlu-ough  25  E. 
T.  3  S.,  Rs  18  through  23  E. 
T.  4  8.,  Rs.  18  through  23  E. 
T.  5S„R,  23  E. 

CoHPFR  RivLR  Meridian 

PROTRACTED     DESCRIPTIONS 

T,  8N..RS.  4  through  7  VV. 
T.  9  N.,  Rs.  3  throueh  8  VV. 
T.  10  N.,  Rs.  3  through  8  W. 
T.  1 1  N.  Rs.  3  through  8  W. 
T.  9  8.,  R.  1  W. 
T.  10  S,  K.  1  VV. 
T.  11  S..  R.  1  W. 
T.  5  3.,  R  3  E 
T.  5  3.,  Rs.  20  to  24  E. 
T.  6  8.,  Rs,  2  and  3  E. 
T,  6  3.,Rs   19  through  24  E. 
T.  7  8.,  Re.  2  through  13  E. 
T.  7  S..  Rs.  17  through  24  E. 
T.  8  8.,  Rs.  1  through  24  E. 
T.  9  8..  Rs.  1  through  24  E. 
T.  9  S..R.  25  E,  .fractional). 
T.  10  8.,  Rs.  1  through  24  E. 
T.  10  3.,  R.  25  E.  (fractional). 
T.  11  3.,  Rs.  1  through  24  E. 
T.  11  3..  R.  25  E.  (fractional). 
T.  12  8.,  Rs.  1  through  24  E. 
T.  12  3.,  R.  25  E.  (fractiuiial ) . 
T.  13  S.,  Rs,  2  through  24  E. 
T.  13  3.,  R.  25  E.  ( iractional) . 
T,  14  3.,  Rs.  2  through  24  E. 
T.  14  3..  R.  25  E.  (fractional). 
T.  15  3.,  Rs.  4  through  24  E. 


R,  3  E.,  east  of  Chugach  National 


T.  15  S. 
Forest. 

T.  15  3.,  R.  25  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  16  3  ,  Rs.  9  through  24  E. 

T,  16  8.,  R.  25  E.  i  Iractional) . 

T.  17S.,Rs.  9  through  24  E. 

T.  17  3.,  R.  25  E.  i  fraclioiial ) . 
,  Rs,  9  through  24  E. 
,  R.  25  E.  (fractional) , 
,  Rs,  33  through  36  E.  ( 


all  frac- 


Rs.  9  through  16  E 

Rs.  18  through  25,  34,  and  35  E. 

26  through  32  and  3C  E.   (ail 


T.  18  3 

T.  18  S. 

T.  18  3. 
tionai) . 

T.  19  8. 

T.  19  8. 

T.   19  8.,  Rs 
fractional  i . 

T.  20  S.,  Rs.  9  through  il  E. 

T.  20  3,,  Rs.  18  through  35  E. 

T.  20  3„  R.  3  E,  (iracilonali. 

T.  21  3.,  Rs.  20  through  33  and  35  E. 

T.  21  3,,  R,  34E,  (fractional), 

T.  22  3.,  Rs.  24  Etj.  25  through  33,  35  N'/i. 
and  36  N '  ^  E. 

T.  22  3.,  Rs.  34  and  37  E.  ( fractional) . 
23  S.,  Rs.  25  through  32  E. 
23  S.,  Rs.  33.  34,  38,  and  39  E.  ( fraction- 


T 
T 
al.! 
T 
T 


24  3.,  Rs.  26  through  31  E. 

24  3.,  Rs.  24.  25,  32,  33,  38,  and  39  E, 

I  fractional ) . 
T.  25  3.,  Rs.  30  and  38  E. 
T.  25  3..  Rs   26  through  29,  31,  32,  and  39 

E.  I  fractional ) . 

T.  26  3  .  Rs   25  through  31  E.  (fractional). 

T.  26  3..  Rs.  38  and  39  E. 

T.  27  3..  Rs  38,  39,  and  40  E. 

T.  27  S..  R.^   37  and  41  E.  (fractional). 

T  28  S.,  Rs  38,  39,  and  40  E, 

T.  28  S.,  R-    37  and  41   E,   (fractional). 

T,  29  S..  R'^  42  and  43  E. 

T,   29   S..   Rs.   38   through   41    F,   north   of 
Tongass  National  Fore'^i 

T.  29  8.,  Rs.  44  and  45  E.  (fractional), 

T.  30  8..  Rs.  43  and  44  E 

T.   30   .S.,   P^s.   39,   40,   and   41   E,   north   of 
Tongass  Natior.al  Ft.irest 

T.  30  N..  Rs.  42  and  43  E.  (fractional). 

T.  31  3.,  Rs.  43  and  44  E. 

42  E  ,  east  of  Tongass  National 


S.,  R 


T  31 
Forest . 

T.  31  S.,  R 

T,  32  8..  R 
Forest 

T.  32  S.,Rs 

T  32  8 

T.  33  S 


,  45  and  46  E.  (fractional). 

42  E  .  ea'i  of  Tongass  National 


43  through  46  E, 
R.  47  E,  (fractional) , 
Rs.  43  through  46  E. 
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Por4s 
T 
T 
T 
T 


T 

T 
T 
T 
Th 


11  N., 
12N. 

13  N, 

14  N., 


33  S.,  R   42  E..  east  of  Tongass  National 

St. 

33  S.,R.  47  E.  (fractional). 

34  S.,  Rs.  44  through  47  E. 

34  S.,  Rs.  42  and  48  E.  (fractional). 

35  S.,   Rs.   43   through   47  E..  North   of 
Glacier  Bay  National  Monument. 

Copper  River  Meridian 
protracted  deschiptidn's 
Rs.  16  through  23  E. 
Rs.  22  and  23  E 
Rs.  22  and  23  E. 
Rs.  21  through  23  E. 
e    areas    described    ag,'regate    approxi- 
ly  80  million  acres 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 

t  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 

10355  of  May  26.  1952  ( 17  F.R   4831 )  ,  and 

rtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Sec- 

of  the  Interior  In  section  I7(di(l)  of 

Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 

mber  18.  1971.  85  Stat.  688,  708.  It  is  or- 

as  follows: 

ect  to  valid  existing  rights,  all  those 

described  In  paragraph  1  of  this  order 

lereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 

latlon  under  the  public  land  laws.  In- 

ng   selections    by    the   State   of   Alaska 

r  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  72  Stat.  339. 

from  location  and  entry  under  the  min- 

aws.  30  use.  Ch.   2,  and  from  leasing 

the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 

1920.  as  amended    30  U  S.C    sections  181- 

(1970),  and  from  selection  by  Regional 

derations  under  section  12  of  the  Alaska 

.'e  Claims  Settlement  Act,  supra,  and  are 

reserved  for  study  and  review  by  the 

tary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of 

licatlon  or  reclassification  as  approprl- 
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Any  lands  withdrawn  under  this  order 

be  subject  to  administration  by  the 
tary  of  the  Interior  under  applicable 
and  regulations,  and   his  authority  to 

contracts  and  to  grant  leases,  permits. 

-of-way.  or  easements  shall  not  be  im- 
by  this  withdrawal    Applications  for 

under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  supra, 
be  rejected  until  this  order  is  modified 
le  lands  are  appropriately  classified  to 
it  mineral  leasing. 

:t  Is  hereby  determined  that  the  promul- 
n  of  this  public  land  order  is  not  a 
r  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
luality  of  the  human  environment  and 
no  detailed  statement  pursaunt  to  sec- 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 

icy  Act  of  1969,  43  U  S.C.  section  4332 
!:;) .  is  required 

Rogers  C    B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
RCH  9,   1972. 

Doc,  72-3945  Filed  3-15-72;  8:46  am] 
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[Public  Land  Order  5180) 
Alaska 
withdrawal  of  Lands  for  Classification  and 
for  I'rotectlon  of  Public  Interest  In  Lands, 
By   virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Pres  dent  by   the  Act  of  June  25,   1910,  as 
]ided,  43  U.S.C.  section  141    (1970),  and 
lant   to   Executive   Order   No.    10355   of 
26,  1952  ( 17  F.R.  4831 ) ,  and  by  virtue  of 
uthorlty  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
or  by  section   17(d)(1)    of   the  Alaska 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  85  Stat.  688, 
It  Is  ordered  as  follows. 
Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  fol- 
descrlbed  lands  are  hereby  withdrawn 
all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
c  land  laws.  Including  selections  by  the 
of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood 
72  Stat,  339,  and  from  location  and  en- 
nder  the  mining  laws  (except  locations 
rhetalllferous  minerals),  30  U.S.C.  Ch.  2, 
rrom  leasing  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
3f   February   25.    1920.   as   amended,   30 
sections  181-287  (1970),  and  are  here- 
rdserved  for  study  to  determine  the  prop- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

er  classification  of  the  lands  under  section 
1 7 1  d  I  I  1)  of  said  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act.  and  to  ascertain  the  public  values 
In  the  land  which  need  protection: 
Seward  Meridia.n 

protr,\cted  descriptions 
T,  12  N.,  R.  6  E. 

T,  12  N..  Rs    7,   10,  and   11   E.    (fractional). 
T.  13  N,.  Rs,  7.  8,   11,  and   12  E. 
T.  13  N.,  Res    9  and  10  E    (fractional). 
T.  14  N.,  Rs.  8.  9,  11,  and   12  E, 
T.  14  N.,  R.  10  E,  (fractional), 
T.  15  N..  Rs.  9  and  10  E. 
T.  29  N'.,  Rs.  1  through  12  E. 
T.  30  N..  Rs.  1  through  12  E. 
T.  31  N..  Rs.  1  through  12  E. 
T.  32  N.,  Rs.  1  through  12  E. 
T.  33  N..  Rs.  1  through  12  E.   (fractional). 
T.  1  N..  Rs,  36,  61  through  66  W. 
T,  2  N.,  R.S.  36,  61  through  66  W. 
T.  3  N.,  Rs.  36.  61  through  66  W. 
T.  4  N.,  Rs   34,  35.  36.  61  through  66  W. 
T.  5  N.,  Rs.  61  through  65  W. 
T.  6  N..  Rs,  60  through  65  W 
T.  7  N.,  Rs.  60  through  65  W, 
T.  8  N.,  Rs.  60  through  65  W. 
T.  9  N..  Rs.  59  through  64  W. 
T.   10  N..  Rs    59   through   63  W. 
T.  11  N.Rs.  59  and  60  W. 
T.  12  N..  Rs.  59  and  60  W. 
T.  13  N.,  Rs.  56  through  59  W, 
T,  14  N.,  Rs.  56  through  59  W. 
T.  17  N,  Rs,  36  and  37  W.  (fractional). 
T,  18  N,.  Rs   32  through  37  W. 
T.  19  N.,  Rs.  32  through  37  W. 
T.  20  N..  Rs.  32  through  37  W. 
T.  21  N..  Rs.  33  through  37  W. 
T  22  N..  Rs  33  through  37  W. 
T.  23  N,,  Rs.  33  through  37  W. 
T.  24  N.,  Rs.  33  through  37  W, 
T.  25  N..  Rs.  30  through  35  W. 
T.  26  N  ,  Rs  29  through  35  W. 

Rs.  27  through  35  W. 

R  38  W 

Rs.  1  and  2  W. 

R.  25  W.  (fractional). 

Rs.  26  through  33  and  36  through 
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27  N  , 

28  N., 

29  N  . 
29  N,, 
29  N 


T 
T 
T 
T 

T 
38  \V. 

T  30  N 

T.  30  N. 

T.  30  N 
38  W. 

T,  31  N. 

T.  31  N. 

T.  32N 

T,  35  N. 

T.  33  N. 

T.   1   S., 


R.s.  1  and  2  W. 
R.  25  W.  (fractional  I . 
,  Rs.  26  through  33  and  36  through 


,  R.  1  W. 

.  Rs.  30  through  32  W. 
,  R.  1  W. 

.  Rs,,  30  through  32  W. 
,  Rs.  30  and  31  W, 

Rs.  37,  38,  45  through  50,  and  64 
through  68  W. 

T.  2  S..  Rs.  37,  38,  45  through  50.  and  64 
through  68  W. 

T.  3  S..  Rs.  37.  38.  49,  50,  64  through  68  W 
T.  4  S  ,  Rs.  37,  38,  39,  49  through  52.  and  64 
through  68  W. 
T.  5  S..  Rs.  43,  44,  50  through  53,  67  and  68 


W, 


W. 


T.  6  S..  Rs.  43.  44,  50  through  53.  67  and  68 


T,  7  S„  Rt.  43,  44,  51,  52.  53.  67  and  68  W 
T  8  S..  Rs.  43.  44.  51,  52,  53  W. 
T.  9  S  ,  Rs.  43,  44.  45,  52,  53  W, 
T.  10  S.,  Rs.  52  and  53  W. 
T.  11  S.,  R.,52  W. 
T,  12  S,.  Rs.  48  through  52  W. 
T.  13  S..  R.  48  W. 
14  S.,  R.  48  W. 

16  S..  Rs.  67  and  68  W.  (fractional) . 
17S..  R.44  W. 

17  S.,  Ra.  68  and  69  W.  (fractional). 

18  S..  R.  44  W. 

T.  18S.,  Rs.  68  and  69  W.  (fractional). 
T.  19  S..  Rs.43  and  44  W. 

Rs.  43  and  44  W. 

R.  W.  (fractional). 

R.  46  W.  (fractional). 

R.  46  W.  (fractional) . 

Rs.  46  and  47  W. 

R.  47  W. 

Rs.  46  and  47  W. 

Rs  46  and  47  W. 


T  20  s. 
T.  20  3. 
T.  26  8. 
T.  27  S. 

.  28  S. 

.29  3. 

.30  3. 

.  31  S. 


T.  32  S.,  Rs.  46  and  47  W. 

T.  33  S.,  Rs.  46  through  48  W. 

T.  33  S.,  Rs.  44  and  45  (fractional) . 

T.  34  S.,  Rs.  46  through  52  W. 

T.  34  3.,  Rs.  44  and  45  (fractional) . 

T.  35  S..  Rs.  46  through  50  W. 

Rs.  44  and  45  W.  (fractional) . 
Rs.  48  through  50  and  52  through 
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T.  35  S. 
T.  36  S 
54  W. 
T.  36  S. 


Rs.  45  through  47  W.  (fractional). 
T.  37  S..  Rs.  49  through  54  W. 
T.  37  S.,  Rs.  45  through  48  W.  (fractional) . 
T,  38  S,,  Rs.  50  and  51  W. 
T.  38  S.,  Rs.  47  through  49  W.  (fractional) . 
T.  39  S..  Rs.  49  through  51  W.  (fractional) . 
T.  40  S  .  Rs.  54  through  58  W. 
T.  41  S  .  Rs.  56  through  62  W. 
T.  41  S.,  Rs.  54  and  55  (fractional). 
T.  42  S.,  R.  62  W. 

T.  42  S.,  Rs.  48  through  50  and  54  through 
56  W.  (fractional). 

T.  43  S.,  Rs.  63  and  64  W. 

T.  43  S.,  Rs.  54  through  56  W.  (fractional). 

T.  44  S..  Rs.  54  and  55  W.  (fractional). 

Kateel  RrvEH  Meridian 


PROTRACTED    DESCRIPTIONS 


T.  1  N., 
T.  2N., 
T.  3  N., 
T.  4N,, 
T.  5  N., 
T.  6  N., 


T.  9  N., 
T.  ION., 
T.  11  N., 
T.  12  N., 

13  N., 

14  N., 

15  N., 

16  N., 

17  N., 


Rs.  1,  2,  18.  and  19  E. 
Rs.  1  and  2  E. 
Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
,  Rs.  1  through  3  E. 
Rs.  1  through  3  E. 
,  Rs.  1  through  3  E. 
T.  7  N.,  Rs.  1  through  3  E. 
T.  8  N..  Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
,  Rs,  1  through  4  E. 
Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
Rs.  1  through  4E. 
,  Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
,  Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
Rs.  1  through  4  E. 
T.  1  N.,  Rs.  1,  2,  19  through  34,  40  W, 
T.  2  N..  Rs.  1,  2,  19  through  40  W, 
T.  3  N.,  Rs.  1,  2,  19  through  35,  39,  and  40  W. 
T.  4  N.,  Rs.  1,  2,  19  through  35.  39  W. 
T.  5  N.,  Rs.   1,  2.  19  through  34,  38,  and 
39  W. 

,  Rs.  1,  2,  22  through  34  W. 
,  Rs.  1  through  9  W, 
,  Rs.  1  through  9  W. 
,  Rs.  1  through  9  W. 
.  Rs.  1  through  10  W. 
.Rs.  1  through  11  W. 
.  Rs.  1  through  3  W. 
,  Rs.  1  through  3  W. 
1  through  3  W. 
1  through  3  W. 
1  through  3  W. 
1  through  3  W. 
.28  W.  (fractional). 


T.  6  N., 
T.  7  N., 
T.  8N. 
T.  9  N.. 
T.  10  N. 
T.  11  N. 
T.  12  N. 

13  N., 

14  N,. 

15  N., 

16  N., 

17  N., 
20  N. 


T. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


Rs. 
Rs. 
Rs. 
Rs. 
R. 


T.  30  N.,  Rs,  27,  28,  and  29  W,  (fractional). 

T.  1  S.,  Rs.  1,  2,  18.  and  19  E. 

T.  2  S.,  Rs.  1,  2,  14  through  19  E, 

T.  3S.,  1,2,  14  through  19  E. 

T.  4  S.,  Rs.  1,2,  14  through  19  E. 

T.  5  S..  Rs.  1,  2,  14  through  19  E, 

T.  6  S..  R.  1  E. 

T.  9  S..  Rs.  26  through  28  E. 

T.  9  S.,  R.  29  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  10  S..  Rs.  26  through  28  E. 

T.  10  S.,  R.  29  E.  (fractional). 

T.  11  S..  Rs.  26  through  28  E. 

T.  11  S..R.  29  E.  (fractional). 

T.  12  3..  Rs.  26  through  28  E. 

T.  12  S.,  R.  29  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  26  3..  Re.  13  through  19  E. 

T.  27  S.,  Rs.  13  through  19  E. 

T.  28  3.,  R.  13  E. 

T  1  S.,  Rs.  1,2,  19  through  34  W. 

T.  2  S.,  Rs.  1.  2.  19  through  28,  34  W. 

T.  3  3.,  Rs.  1,  2,  11  through  28.  34  W. 

T.  4  S.,  Rs.  1,  2,  14  through  28,  34  W, 

T.  5  S.,  Rs.  1,  2.  15  through  29  W. 

1,2,  18  through  29  W. 

16, 17  W.  (fractional). 

1,2.  19,  and  30  W. 

17,  18  W,  (fractional), 

1,2.  and  SOW. 
1.  2,  9.  10,  27  through  30  W. 


T. 

6  3. 

Rs. 

T. 

6  3. 

Ra. 

T. 

7S. 

Rs. 

T. 

7  3. 

Rs. 

T, 

8  3. 

Ra. 

T, 

9  S 

.  Rs 

T. 

9  3., 

T. 

10  3 

T. 

10  3. 

T. 

11  3. 

T. 

12  3 

T. 

13  S. 

T. 

14  3. 

T. 

15  3. 

T. 

16  3. 

T. 

17  S. 

T 

18  3. 

T 

19  3. 

T 

20  S. 

R.  11  W.  (fractional). 
Rfi.  1,  2,  9,  10,  27  through  30  W. 

.,R.  11  W,  (fractional), 

,  Rs.  3  through  10  W. 

,  Rs.  4  through  10  W. 

,  Rs.  4  through  10  W. 

,  Rs.  4  through  10  W. 

.Rs.  4  through  low. 

,  Rs.  4  through  8  W. 

,  Rfi.  5  through  8  W. 

,  Rs.  6  through  8  W. 

,  Rs.  6  through  8  W. 

,  Rs,  6  through  8  W. 
Copper  River  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T.  1  N..  Re.  9  through  23  E. 
T.  1  N.,  R.  24  E.  (fractional) . 
T.  2  N.,  Rs.  9  through  23  E. 
T  2  N..  R.  24  E.  (fractional). 
3  N,  Rs  9  through  23  E. 
3  N..  R..  24  E.  (fractional) . 

'.  Rs,  10  through  23  E. 

,  R.  24  E  (fractional ) . 

,  Rs.  10  through  23  E. 

,  R.  24  E.  (fractional). 

,Rs.  10  through  23  E. 

,  R,  24  E,  (fractional). 


4  N., 
4N., 

5  N., 
.  5N., 
,  6N., 

6N., 


T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T.  7  N.,  Rs.  17  through  23  E. 

T.  7  N..  R.  24  E.  ( fractional ) . 

T.  8  N.,  Rs,  17  through  23  E. 

T.  8  N.,  R.  24  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  9  N..  Rs.  17  through  23  E. 

T.  9  N..  R,  24  E,  (fractional) . 

T.  10  N.,  Rs.  16  through  23  E. 

T.  10  N.,  R.  24  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  14  N.,  Rs.  9  and  10  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  15  N..  Rs.  21  and  22  E 

T.  15  N..  R.  23  (fractional). 

T.  16N.,Rs.  21  and  22  E. 

T.  16  N.,  R.  23  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  17  N.!  Rs.  17  through  22  E. 

T.  17  N.,  R.  23  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  18  N..  Rs.  17  through  22  E. 

T.  18  N.,  R.  23  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  19  N..  Rs.  17  through  22  E. 

T.  19  N.,  R.  23  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  20  N.,  Rs.  17  through  22  E. 

T.  20  N.,  R.  23  E.  (fractional) . 

T.  21  N.,  Rs.  17  through  22  E. 

T.  21  N.,  R.  23  E.  (fractional ) . 

T.  22  N.,  Rs,  14  through  22  E. 

T.  22  N.,  R,  23  E,  (fractional) . 

T.  23  N.,  Rs.  14  through  22  E. 

23  N.,  R.  23  E.  (fractional) , 

24  N„  Rs.  14  through  22  E. 
24  N..  R.  23  E.  (fractional ) . 

Rs.  5  through  10  and  15  through 


25  N., 


T. 

T 

T 

T 
22  E. 

T.  26  N 
22  E. 

T.  27  N 
22  E. 


Rs.  5  through  10  and  14  through 
Rs.  5  through  10  and  14  through 


T. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


N., 
N„ 
N„ 
N., 


11 

12 

12 

13 

1  3.. 

13  N 

1  S.. 
3., 
3.. 
S., 
3., 
S.. 
3., 
S 


R. 
R. 

R. 
R. 


10  W. 

9  W. 

10  W. 
9  W. 


(fractional), 
(fractional) . 


Rs.  9  through  23  E. 
,  R.  10  W.   (fractional). 
R.  24  E.   (fractional). 
Rs.  9  through  23  E. 
R.  24  E.   (fractional). 
Rs.  10  through  23  E. 
R.  24  E.   (fractional). 
Rs.  11  through  23  E. 
R.  24  E.   (fractional). 
Rs.  1,  12.  and  13,  14  through  19  E, 


(fractional). 
T.  6  3.,  Rs 
T.  7  3.,  Rs. 
T.  6  S.,  Rs 


11  through  18  E. 
14  through  16  E. 
10  and  11  W. 


(fractional). 


Fairbanks  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T.  2  N..  Rs.  11.  12.  and  17  E.,  that  portion 
north  of  the  boundary  of  the  Yukon  Com- 
mand Training  Site — Tract  A. 

T.  3  N..  Rs.  11,  12.  13.  14.  and  16  E..  that 
portion  north  of  the  boundary  of  the  Yukon 
Command  Training  Site — Tract  A. 


Rs. 

Rs. 
,  Rs. 
,  Rs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

T.  3  N..  Rs.  17  and  18  E. 
T.  4  N.,  Rs.  11  through  14  E.  and  17  through 
19  E. 

T.  4  N.,  Rs.  15  and  16  E.,  that  portion  north 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Yukon  Command 
Training  Site — Tract  A. 

Rs.  1  through  4  and  9  through  21  E 
Rs.  1  through  6  and  9  through  19  E. 
Rs,  1  through  7  and  9  through  18  E, 
Rs    1  through  14.  and  16  and  17  E 
T.  8  N.,  R.  15  E.  (fractional) . 
T.  9  N..  Rs.  1  through  16  E. 
T.  10  N.,  Rs.  1  through  15  E. 
1  through  15  E. 
1  through  5  E. 
10  through  12  E. 
.  7  through  12  E. 
7  through  12  E. 
7  through  12  E. 
,R.  4E.  (fractional). 
,  Rs.  12  through  15  E. 
Rs.  4,  5,  and  11  E.  (fractional), 
Rs,  12  through  16  E. 
T,  31  N..  Rs.  4  and  5,  12  through  18  E. 
T.  31  N.,R.  11  E.  EV2. 
T.  32  N.,  Rs.  4  and  5. 
T.  32N..R.  11  E..Ei<2. 
T.  33  N..  Rs.  4  and  5. 
T.  33  N.,  R.  11  E.,EV2. 
T.  34  N.,  Rs.  1  through  5  E. 
T.  35  N..  Rs.  1  through  5  E. 
T.  36  N.,  Rs.  1  through  5  E. 
T.  37  N.,  Rs.  1  through  5  E. 
T.  4N.,R.  1  W. 
T.  5N.,  R.  1  W. 
T.  6  N.,  Rs.  1  and  2  W. 
T.  7  N.,  Rs.  1  through  3  W. 
T.  7N.,  R,  4W.,Ny2. 
T.  8  N..  Rs.  1  through  4  W. 
T.  8N.,R.  5  W.,EVi. 
T.  9  N..  Rs.  1  through  5  W. 
T.  10  N.,  Rs.  1  through  4  W, 
Rs.  1  through  4  W. 
Rs.  1  through  4  W. 
,  Rs.  6  through  12  and  21  through 


9401 


T.  5  N.. 
T.  6  N. 
T.  7  N., 
T.  8  N. 


T.  11  N.,  Rs. 
T.  12  N.,Rs. 
T.  19  N. 
T.  20  N. 
T.  21  N.. 
T.  22  N., 
T.  29  N.. 
T.  29  N., 
T.  30  N. 
T.  30  N., 


12  through  16  E. 
12  through  16  E. 


,  R.  25  W.  (fractional). 
.  Rs.  2  through  12  and  17  through 

R.  25  W.  (fractional). 
,,  Rs,  1  through  11  and  16  through 

,  Rs,  1  through  11  and  17  through 


T,  11  N., 

T.  12  N., 

T,  23  N 
24  W. 

T.  23  N. 

T.  24  N. 
24  W. 

T.  24  N., 

T,  25  N, 
24  W. 

T.  26  N. 
24  W. 

T.  34  N.,  Rs.  1  through  8  W. 

T.  35  N.,  Rs.  1  through  8  W. 

T.  36  N..  Rs.  1  through  8  W. 

T.  2  3.,  Rs.  23  through  26  W. 

T.  2  3.,  Rs.  22  and  27  W.  (fractional). 

T.  3  3.,  Rs.  23  through  26  W. 

T.  3  S..  R.  27  W.  (fractional) . 

T.  4  S..  Rs,  23  through  26  W, 

T,  4  3.,  Rs,  22  and  27  (fractional) . 

T.  18  8.,  R.  10  W.,  that  portion  south  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Mount  McKlnley  Na- 
tional Park. 

T.  19  S..R.  low. 

T.  19  3,  Rs  11  and  12  W.,  that  portion  south 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Mount  McKlnley 
National  Park. 

T.  20  S.,  Rs.  1  through  4,  11  and  12  W. 

T.  21  S.,  Rs.  1  tlirough  9,  and  12  W, 

T.  22  S.,  Rs.  1  through  10  W. 

T.  2  S.,  Rs.  12,  13,  14.  and  15  E.,  that  por- 
tion north  of  the  Yukon  Command  Training 
Site — Tract  A. 

T.  2  S.,  Rs.  16  and  17,  26  through  30  E. 

T.  3  3.,  Rs.  12  through  17  and  24  through 
30  E. 

T. 
33  E 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 


4  3.,  Rs.  10  through  17  and  24  through 


5  8., 
5  8., 


Rs.  9  through  32  E. 
R.  33  E.  (fractional) . 
6  8..  Rs.  9  through  33  E. 

6  8.,  R.  34  E.  ( fractional ) . 

7  S..  Rs.  11  through  33  E. 
T.  7  3..  R.  34  E.  (fractional) 
T.  8  3.,  Rs.  14  through  33  E. 
T.  8  8.,  R.  34  E.  (fractional ) . 
T.  22  8.,  Rs.  1  through  5  E. 


Umiat  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 

T.  10  S  .  Rs.  28  through  31  E. 
T.  1 1  S  ,  Rs  26  through  31  E. 
T.  11  S,.  R.32  E.,  WVj. 
T.  12  S..  Rs  24  through  32  E 
T.  13  S,,  Rs.  22  through  33  E. 
T   13  S  .  R,  34  E.,  W'j. 

T.  14  S-.  Rs.  18  through  25  and  31  through 
34  E 

T.  15  S  .  Rs,  14  through  25  and  31  through 

34  E. 

T.  15  S..  P.  35  E    (fractional) 

T.  16  S.,  Rs.  12  through  25  and  31  through 

35  E 

In  addition  all  lands  llst«d  in  Public 
Land   Order   No.  5150  of  December  28,   1971. 

36  F,R,  25410-13.  as  amended  by  Publlr  Land 
Order  No  5151  of  December  29,  1971  37  F  R. 
142-3  and  by  Public  Ijind  Order  No  5182  of 
March  9,  1972.  publl.shed  in  this  issue 

The  areas  described  Eiggregale  approximate- 
ly 47.100.000  acres. 

2  While  the  lands  described  ir.  this-  order 
remain  withdrawn,  the  lands  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  administration  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  u:ider  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  his  authority  to  make  contracts, 
a'ld  to  grant  leases,  permits,  rights-of-way. 
or  easements  shall  not  be  impaired  by  this 
withdrawal.  Applications  for  leases  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  supra,  will  be  rejected 
until  this  order  is  modified  or  the  lands  are 
appropriately  classified  to  permit  mineral 
lea.slng. 

3  It  IS  hereby  determined  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  Is  not 
a  major  Federal  action  significantly  affect- 
ing tlie  quality  of  the  human  environment 
and  that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  83  Stat,  852,  42 
U,S.C,  section  4332   (2)    (C),  Is  required 

Rogers  C   B   Morto.n, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
March  9.  1972. 
[FR  Doc  72-3946  Piled  3-15-72;  8  46  am) 

[Public  Land  Order  5181  ] 

Alaska 

Withdrawal  of  Lands  for  Classification  and 

Study    as    Possible    Additions    to    National 

Wildlife  Refuge  System 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No,  10355  Of  May  26.  1952  (17  F.R  4831). 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  section  17id)  (it 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  December  18,  1971.  85  StAt.  688,  708  it  Is 
ordered  as  follows: 

1  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  are  hereby  withdrawn 
Irom  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  selections  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act,  72  Stat.  339.  and  from  location  and  en- 
try under  the  mining  laws.  30  U.S.C  Ch.  2. 
and  from  leasing  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended.  30 
U.S.C.  sections  181-287  (1970i,  and  are  here- 
by reserved  for  classification  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  17(d)(1)  and  for  study  as 
a  possible  addition  under  section  22(e)  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  supra, 
to  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System: 
U.MiAT    Meridian 

protracted      DESCRIPTIONS 

T,  5  3.,  R.  26  E,,  E^. 

T.  5  S..  R,  27  E  ,  that  portion  west  of  boand- 
arv  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  es- 
tablished by  PL0  2214 

T.  5  3..  R.  28  E..  that  portion  south  of 
boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range  established  bv  PLO  2214 

T  6  S.,  R.  26  E..  E'-a. 

T  6  3  .  R   27  E. 

T.  6  S..  R  28  E 
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By 
Presl 


6  S,  R.  29  E.,  that  portion 
ndary  of  the  Arct.c  National 
ge  established  bv  FLO  2214 

7  3..  R   29  E. 

7  S.    R.   30   E,,    that    portion 
clary    of    the    Arctic    National 

ge  established  by  PLO  2214. 


west   of 
Wildlife 


west    of 
V/lldllfe 


(fractional) , 

I  fractional ) . 
:al ) 


SEWARD    MERIDIAN 

23  N.,  Rs.  86.  87,  and  88  W. 

23  N  .  R.  89  W    I  fractional ) . 

24  N.  P^  86  and  87  W. 

24  N  ,  Rs   88  and  89  \V 

25  N  .  Rs   85  and  86  W. 

25  N  .  Rs.  87  and  88  W. 

26  N..  R,  87  W    ifractio 
8S  .  R.  72  W 

8  S.,  Rs.  73  and  74  W.  i  fractional  i 

9  S  ,  Rs,  72  and  73  VV. 
9  S  .  R.  74  W,  (fractional). 

13  S..  Rs.  62.  63.  70,  and  71  W. 

14  S..  Re   70  and  71  W, 

14  S    Rs.  62  and  63  W 

15  S  ,  R   72  W,.  E:  , 

15   3.   Rs.  62.   63 

1 1 . 

16S.,R.  72  \V..  E',. 

16  S  .  Rs.  73  W.  E!"2. 

17  S  ,  Rs.  59.  60,  and  74  \V. 
17  S..  R.  75  W  ,  Eij 

17  S.,  Rs.  61  and  73  \V    (fractional). 

18  3  ,  R.  59  W. 

18  S  ,  R   75W,.  E'j   (fractional). 

18  S.,  Rs.  60,  61,  73,  and  74  W.   ifrac- 


fractional). 
0.  and  71   W.   (frac- 


^li 
19  S  . 

19  S,, 

20  3. 

21  3,. 

22  3  , 

23  S  , 

24  3 

25  3 

51  3  , 

52  S  . 

52  3, 

53  S. 

53  3 
Ii. 

t>4S. 

54  3,. 
1). 
35  3  , 

55  3  , 
arv 


Rs  58  and  59  W. 
Rs.  57  and  60  W.  (fractional ) . 
.  Rs,  57,  58,  and  59  W.  (fractional;, 
Rs.  44  and  45  W. 
Rs.  44.  45,  and  46  W. 
Rs  44.  45.  and  46  \V. 
.  Rs.  44.  45.  and  46  \V.  (fractional). 
R,  44  W.  I  fractional ) . 
R.  72  \V..  W.. 

Rs.  73.  74   75,  76.  77,  and  78  \V. 
R.  72  W.  and  W'j    (fractional). 
Rs   81,  82,  83,  and  84  W, 
.  Rs.   78.  79,  80,  and  86  W.    (frac- 


Rs.  82  83.  and  84  W. 

Rs    78,  70   80   81,  and  86  W. 


I  frac- 


Rs.  82  and  84  W. 

,  R,  85  W..  that  portion  east  of  the 
of  the  Izembeck  National  Wildlife 


3,,   Rs,   78,   79.   80,   and   81   W.    ifrac- 


,V1 


It; 


l.ea 


J6  3.,  Rs.  78.  79.  and  80  W.  (fractional). 

areas    described    aggregate    approxi- 
y  1.840,000  acres. 

hiie  the  lands  described  in  this  order 
n  wiihdraw-n.  the  lands  shall  be  subject 
adjminlstratlon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
under  applicable  laws  and  regulations, 
13  authority  to  make  contracts,  and  to 
leasts,  permits,  rights-of-way,  or  ease- 
shall   not   be  impaired  by  this  wlth- 
1.  Applicants  for  leases  under  the  Min- 
asiag  Act,  supra,  will  be  rejected  until 
( irder  is  modined  or  the  lands  are  appro- 
ly  classified  to  permit  mineral  lea^jing. 
t  Is  hereby  determined  that  the  promul- 
1  of  this  public  land  order  is  not  a  major 
action    significantly     affectlr.g     the 
."  of  the  human  environment  and  that 
tailed   statement   pursuant   to  section 
)(C)     of    the    National    Environmental 
Act  cf  1969,  42  U.S.C    ?ecti(:ai  4332:2) 
s  required. 

RoGCKs  C.  B.  Morton-, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Ma^ch  29.  1972. 

Doc.  72-3947  Filed  3-15-72;  8  46  am] 


[Public  Land  Order  5182) 

Fairbanks  14223.  Anchorage  6473 1 

Al.aska 

An^endment  to  Public  Land  Order  No.  5150 

virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 

'lent  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

No.   10355  of  May  26,  1952   (17  F,R    4831)     it 
is  ordered  as  follows: 

1  Public  Land  Order  No  5150  of  December 
28,  1971.  as  amended  bv  Public  Land  Order 
No,  5151  of  December  29.  1971,  which  with- 
drew lands  for  a  utility  and  transf)ortation 
corridor  in  Alaska,  is  herebv  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  described  lands  to 
paragraph  1  thereof: 

Umiat  Meridian 
protracted  descriptions 
T.  N.,  R.  24  E.:  Sec.  7;  Sees.  17  to  20  inclu- 
sive; Sees.  28  to  34  inclusive.  Sees.  5,  6,  8  9 
16.  21.  22.  26,  27,  35.  and  36.  that  portion  west 
of  the  bound.iry  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Range  established  bv  PLO  2214. 

T.  2  N.,  R.  24  E.:  Sees.  19.  30.  and  31,  that 
portion  west  of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range  established  by  PLO 
2214. 

T.  1  N..  R.  23  E. 
T,  2  N..  R,  23  E. 

T.  3  N.,  R.  23  E  :  Sees.  19,  29,  30,  31.  32 
T.  2  N..  R.  22  E.:   Sees.  1  to  17  inclusive- 
Sees.  22  to  26  inclusive;  Sec,  36. 

T.  3  N.,  R.  22  E.:    Sees.  4  to  11  Inclusive- 
Sees.  13  to  36  inclusive. 

T   4  N..  R.  22  E,:  Sees.  18.  19,  29,  30,  31,  32 
T.  2  N.,  R.  21  E.:    Sees.  1  and  2. 
T.  3  N.,  R.  21  E.:    Sees.  1  to  29  Inclusive- 
Sees.  34  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  4  N.,  R.  21  E.:    Sees.  3  to  U  Inclusive; 
Sees.  13  to  36  inclusive. 
T.  5  N.,21  E,:  Sec.  31. 

T,  3  N..  R    20  Ex.:   Sees.   1  to  4  Inclusive 
Sees.  11  to  13  inclusive. 

T.  4  N.  R.  20  E.:  Sees.  1  to  30  Inclusive 
s>ecs.  32  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  5  N.,  R.  20  E.:  Sees.  17  to  22  inclusive 
aees.  25  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  4  N.,  R,  19  E.:  Sees,  1  to  5  inclusive-  Sees 
9  to  15  inclusive;  Sees.  23  to  25  inclusive. 
T.  5  N..  R.  19  E.:  Sees.  3  to  36  inclusive. 
T.  6  N.,  R,  19  E.:  Sees.  29  to  33  inclusive. 
T.  5  N.,  R,    18  E:    Sees.   1   to   18  inclusive; 
^ees.  21  to  27  inclusive;  Sees.  35  and  36. 

T.  6  N.,  R.    18  E:    Sees.  5  to   10  inclusive 
Sees.  14  to  36  inclusive. 
T.  7  N,.  R   18  E  .:  Sec,  31. 
T.  5N.,R.  17  E:  Sees.  1,2,  12. 
T    6  N..  R.   17  E.:   Sees.  1  to  6  Inclusive; 
Sees.  8  to  17  inclusive;  Sees.  21  to  27  Inclu- 
sive;  Sees.  35  and  36. 

T.  7  N.,  R,  17  E, :  Sees.  5  to  9  inclusive: 
Sees.  15  to  23  inclusive;  Sees.  25  to  36 
inclusive. 

T.  7  N.,  R.  16  E:  Sees.  1  to  5  Inclusive: 
Sees.  9  to  15  inclusive;  Sees.  22  to  26  inclu- 
sive; Sec.  36, 

T.  8  N.,  R  16  E.:  Sees.  3  to  10  incluslve- 
Secs.  14  to  23  Inclusive;  Sees.  25  to  36 
!nclu,-ive, 

T.  1  S,.  R    24  E.:  Sees  1  to  18  Inclusive. 

T.  1  3,  R,  25  E:  Sees,  6  to  9  Inclusive: 
Sees,  15  to  21  inclusive:  .=:ecs,  28  to  33  inclu- 
sive: Sees.  4.  5.  10.  14,  22,  27.  and  34.  that 
portion  west  of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Ranee  e.s-ablished  bv  PLO 
2214. 

T.  2  3.,  R.  25  E.:  Sees.  4  to  9  inclusive- 
Sees  15  to  22  inclusive:  Sees.  26  to  36  Inclu- 
sive: Sees  3,  10,  11,  14,  23.  and  25,  that  por- 
tion west  of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  R.mee  establl.<:.hed  hv  PLO 
2214.  ->  w 

T.  2  S..  R.  26  E.:  Sec,  31.  that  portion  west 
of  the  boundary  nf  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Range  es'ablished   by  PLO  2214. 

T.  3  S.,  R.  25  E.:  Sees.  1  to  3  inclusive; 
Sees,  10  to  15  inclusive;  Sees.  22  to  27  In- 
clusive:  Sees.  34  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  3  S  ,  fl.  26  E  :  Sees    6  and  7:  Sees.  16  to 
21  inclusive;  Sees.  27  to  34  inclusive-  Sees    5 
8.  9.  15,  22.  26,  35,  36.  that  portion  west  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Arctic-  NaMona!  Wildhfe 
Range  established  bv  PLO  2214 

T4S..  R   25E 
^  T.  4  S,,  R,  26  E,.  Sees.  2  to   11  Inclusive: 
Svcs.  13  to  36  inclusive;  Sees.  1  and  12,  that 
por-io-i  west  of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic 
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National  Wildlife  Range  established  bv  PLO 
2214. 

T.  4  3,.  R.  27  E.:  Sec.<;.  7,  18,  19,  30,  and  31, 
that  portion  west  of  the  boundary  of  the 
.Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  established 
by  PLO  2214. 

T.  5  S,.  R.  25  E.:  Sees.  1  to  3  inclusive;  Sees. 
10  to  15  Inclusive:  Sees.  22  to  27  inclusive- 
Sees.  34  to  36  inclusive. 

T  5  S.,  R  26  E.:  Sees.  4  to  9  Inclusive; 
Sees.  16  to  21  inclusive;  Sees.  28  to  33  in- 
clusive. 

T.  6  3.,  R.  25  E.:  Sees.  1  to  3  Inclusive; 
Sees.  10  to  15  inclusive;  Sees.  22  to  27  in- 
clusive; Sees.  34  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  6  S..  R.  26  E.:  Sees,  4  to  9  inclusive; 
Sees.  16  to  21  inclusive;  Sees.  28  to  33  in- 
clusive. 

T.   7  3.,   R    25  E,:    Sees.   1   to  3   inclusive; 
Sees.   10  to   15  inclusive:    Sees.   22   to  27  in- 
clusive;   Sees  34  to  36  inclusive. 
T.  7S.,  R.  26  E. 
T.  7S.,R.  27  E. 
T.  7S.,R.  28  E. 
T  8  3.,  R.26E. 

T.  8  S.,  R.  26  E.:   Sees.   1   to   18  inclusive 
T.   8  S.,  R.  27  E.:    Sees   1    to   18   inclusive- 
Secs.  22   to  27  Inclusive;   Sees.  34  to  36  in- 
clusive. 

1   8S,,  R.  28  E. 
T  8  S..R.  29  E. 

T.  g  3.,  R.  30  E,:  Sees.  6  and  7;  Sees.  17  to 
21  inclusive:  Sees.  26  to  36  inclusive;  Sees 
5.  8.  16.  22,  23.  24.  end  25,  that  portion  west 
of  the  boundarv-  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Rsnge  established  by  PLO  2214 
T.  9  3..  R,  30  E. 
T.  9S.,R.  31  E. 

T.  9  S,  R  32  E.:  Sees.  19  to  36  inclusive. 
T,  10  S..  R.  31  E.:  Sees.  1  to  18  inclusive. 
T.  10  3.,R.  32  E. 

T.  10  3.,  R.  33  E  :  Sees.  4  to  9  Inclusive; 
Sec;s.  16  to  21  inclusive;  Sees.  28  to  33  Inclu- 
sive; Sees.  34  and  35.  that  portion  west  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range  established  by  PLO  2214. 

T.  11  S.  R  32  E.:  Sees.  I  to  3  inclusive; 
Sees.  10  to  15  inclusive;  Sees,  22  to  27  in- 
clusive; Sees   34  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  11  S..  R.  33  E.:  Sec.  3  to  11  Incltisive; 
Sees.  14  to  36  inclusive;  Sees.  2.  12.  and  13 
that  portion  west  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  established 
by  PLO  2214. 

T.  11  S.,  R.  34  E.:  Sec.  31;  Sees.  19.  30.  and 
32,  that  portion  west  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Arctic    National    Wildlife   Range   established 
by  PLO  2214. 
T.  12  S.,  R.  33  E. 

T.  12  S.,  R.  34  E.:  Sees.  6  and  7;  Sees  18 
to  20  inclusive;  Sees.  28  to  33  inclusive-  Sees 
5.  8.  16,  17,  21,  27.  34,  and  35,  that  porMon 
west  of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Range  established  bv  PLO  2214 
T.  ]3S,R.34E 

T.  13  S,.  R.  35  E.:  Sees.  31  and  32;  Sec<;  6 
7,  18.  19.  23.  29,  30,  and  33.  that  portion  west 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  W'ild- 
life  Range  established  bv  PLO  2214 

T.  14  S..  R.  34  E.:  Seis.  1  to  3  inclusive: 
Sees.  10  to  15  inclusive:  See^  22  to  '>!  in- 
clusive:  Sec.-;    34  to  36  inclusive 

T.  14  S..  R.  35  E, :  Sees.  5  t.)  9  inrhisive- 
Secs.  15  to  23  inclusive;  Sees,  26  to  36  inclu- 
sive: Sees.  4.  10,  11.  13.  14.  24,  and  25  th.it 
portion  we5t  of  tl:e  boundary  ,r.f  the  Arctic' 
National  Wildlife  R.ui^e  established  bv  PLO 
2214,  ' 

T   15  S,.  R  35  E. 

T  15  S  ,  R.  36  E.:  Sees.  6.  7,  18,  19,  20  29 
30,  31.  and  32:  Sees.  5.  C  17,  21.  28,  and  33.' 
that  portir-n  -.vest  cf  the  bo-.indarv  of  th» 
Arctic  Natlon.-il  Wildlife  Ranee  established  by 
PLO  2214  ■ 

T.  16  3..  R  35  E.:  Sees.  1  tn  3  inclnsiva; 
Sees.  10  to  15  inclusive:  Sees.  22  to  27  in- 
clusive- S-c.>,  34  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  16  S..  R.  36  E,:  Sees,  5  to  8  inclusive: 
Sees.  17  to  20  Inclusive:  Sees  28  to  36  In- 
clusive; Sees.  4.  9.  16.  21.  22,  25.  26,  and  27. 
that   portion    .vest  of   the   boundary  of   the 
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Arctic  National  Wlldlile  Range  established  by 
PLO  2214. 

T.  16  S.,  R.  37  E.:  Sees.  31,  32,  33,  and  34, 
that  portion  west  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  established 
by  PLO  2214. 

T.  17  S.,  R.  35  E.:  Sec.  1  (fractional) . 

T.  17  S..  R.  36  E:  Sees.  1  to  6  Inclusive 
(fractional). 

T.  17  S.,  R.  37  E. :  Sees.  1  to  6  Inclusive  (frac- 
tional). 

Fairbanks  Meridian 

protracted  descriptions 

T.  37  N.,  R.  17  E.:  Sees.  25  to  30  Inclusive 
(fractional);  Sees.  31  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  36  N.,  R  18  E:    Sees.  1  to  18  Inclusive. 

T,  37  N.,  R.  18  E.:  Sees.  25  to  30  inclusive 
(fractional);  Sees.  31  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  36N.,R.  19  E. 

T.  37  N.,  R.  19  E.:  Sees.  28  to  30  inclusive 
(fractional);  Sees.  31  to  33  inclusive:  Sec. 
34,  that  portion  west  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  estab- 
lished by  PLO  2214. 

T.  36  N.,  R.  20  E.;  Sees.  1  to  4  Inclusive; 
Sees.  7  to  36  Inclusive;  Sees.  5  and  6,  that 
portion  south  of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range  established  by  PLO 
2214. 

T.  36  N,,  Rs.  21,  22,  23,  24  E. 

T.  35  N.,  R.  25  E.:  Sees.  1  to  18  Inclusive. 

T.  36  N.,  R.  25  E. 

T.  35  N.,  R.  26  E.:  Sees.  1  to  18  Inclusive. 

T.  36N.,R.  26E. 

T.  35  N.,  R.  27  E.:  Sees.  1  to  18  Inclusive. 

T.  36  N.,  R.  27  E:  Sees.  19  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  35  N.,  R.  28  E.:    Sees.  1  to  18  Inclusive. 

T.  36  N.,  R.  28  E.:  Sees.  19  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  35  N.,  R.  29  E.:    Sees.  1  to  18  inclusive. 

T.  36  N.,  R.  29  E.:  Sees.  19  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  35  N.,  R.  30  E.,  Sees.  6,  7,  and  18. 

T.  36  N..  R.  30  E.:  Sees.  19,  30,  and  31. 

The  areas  described,  Including  both  public 
and  nonpublic  lands,  aggregate  approximate- 
ly 1,227,490  acres. 

2.  Public  Land  Order  No.  5150,  as  amended 
by  Public  Land  Order  No.  5151,  Is  also  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  described 
lands  to  paragraph  2  thereof : 

Umiat  Meridian 

protrac-ted  descriptions 

T.  1  N.,  B.  24  E.:  Sees.  7,  17,  18,  19,  20,  28, 
29,  30,  33  and  34;  Sees.  16,  21,  22,  26,  27,  35, 
and  36,  that  portion  -west  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  estab- 
lished by  PLO  2214. 

T.  1  N.,  R.  23  E.:  Sees.  1  to  5  Inclusive;  Sees. 
9  to  15  Inclusive;  Sees.  23  and  24. 

T.  2  N.,  R.  23  E.,  Sees.  5  to  8  Inclusive;  Sees. 
16  to  22  Inclusive;  Sees.  27  to  35  Inclusive. 

T.  3  N..  R.  23  E.:  Sees.  19,  29,  30,  31,  and  32. 

T.  2  N.,  R.  22  E.:  Sees.  1  to  17  Inclusive; 
Sees.  22  to  26  Inclusive;  Sec,  36. 

T.  3  N.,  R.  22  E.:  Sees.  4  to  11  Inclusive; 
Sees.  13  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  4  N.,  R.  22  E.t   Sees.  18,  19,  29,  30,  31,  32. 

T.  2  N.,  R.  21  E.,  Sees.  1  and  2. 

T.  3  N.,  R.  21  E.:  Sees.  1  to  29  Inclusive: 
Sees.  34  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  4  N.,  R.  21  E.:  Sees.  3  to  11  inclusive; 
Sees.  13  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  5N.,  R.  21  E.:  See.  31. 

T.  3  N.,  R.  20  E.:  Sees.  1  to  4  Inclusive; 
Sees.  11  to  13  !nelu.<!lve. 

T.  4  N..  R.  20  E.:  Sees.  1  to  30  inclusive; 
Sees.  32  to  36  Inclusive. 

T,  5  N..  R.  20  E.:  Sees.  17  to  22  Inclusive; 
Sees.  25  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  4  N.,  R.  19  E.:  Sees.  1  to  5  inclusive; 
Sees.  9  to  15  inclusive;  Sees.  23  to  25  In- 
clusive. 

T.  5  N.,  R.,  19  E.:    Sees  3  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  6  N,,  R.  19  E  :   Sees.  29  to  33  Inclusive. 

T,  5  N.,  R.  18  E.:  Sees.  1  to  18  inclusive; 
Sees    21  to  27  inclusive;  Sees.  35  and  36. 

T.  6  N.,  R.  18  E.:  Sees.  5  to  10  Inclusive; 
Sees.  14  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  7  N.,R.  18  E.:  Sec.  31. 

T.  5  N.,  R.  17  E.:  Sees.  1,  2,  12. 


T.  7  S.,  R.  25  E. 
T.  7  3..  R.  26  E. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

T.  6  N.,  R.  17  E.:  Sees.  1  to  6  Inclusive; 
Sees.  8  to  17  Inclusive:  Sees.  21  to  27  in- 
clusive; Sees.  35  and  36. 

T.  7  N.,  R.  17  E.:  Sees.  5  to  9  inclusive; 
Sees.  15  to  23  Inclusive;  Sees.  25  to  36  in- 
clusive. 

T.  7  N.,  R.  16  E.:  Sees.  1  to  5  Inclusive; 
Sees,  9  to  15  inclusive;  Sees.  22  to  26  inclu- 
sive; Sec.  36. 

T.  8  N.,  R.  16  E.:  Sees.  3  to  10  inclusive; 
Sees.  14  to  23  inclusive;  Sees.  25  to  36. 

T.  1  S.,R.  24  E.:  See.  1. 

T.  1  S.,  R.  25  E.:  Sees.  6,  8.  9.  16.  17.  and 
21 :  Sees.  4,  5.  22.  27,  and  34,  that  portion  west 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Range  established  by  PLO  2214. 

T.  2  S.,  R.  25  E.:  Sees.  15.  22,  25,  35:  Sees. 
3.  10,  11.  14,  23,  and  25,  that  portion  west  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range  established  by  PLO  2214. 

T.  2  S.,  R.  25  E.:  Sec.  31,  that  portion  west 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Range  established  by  PLO  2214 

T.  3  S..  R.  26  E.:  Sees.  6,  16.  17.  20,  21.  28. 
29.  31,  32,  and  33;  Sees.  5  and  8,  that  portion 
west  of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Range  established  by  PLO  2214. 

T.  4  S.,R.  25  E.:  Sees.  1,  12,  13.  and  14:  Sees. 

22  to  27  Inclusive;  Sees.  34  to  36  inclusive. 
T.  4  S..  R.  26  E.:  Sees.  5.  6,  7.  and  18. 

T.  5  3.,  R.  25  E.:  Sees  1  and  2:  Sees.  11  to 
14  inclusive;  Sees.  23  to  23  inclusive;  Sees. 
35  to  36. 

T.  5  S.,  R.  26  E.:  Sec.  6. 

T.  6  S..  R.  25  E.;  Sees.  1  and  2;  Sees.  11  to 
14  Inclusive;  Sees.  23  to  26  inclusive;  Sees. 
35  and  36. 

Sees.  1.  2.  12,  and  13. 
Sees.  6  to  8  inclusive;  Sees. 
16  to  29  inclusive:  Sees.  33  to  33  inclusive. 

T.  7  S.,  R.  27  E.:  Sees.  19  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  7  S,,  R.  28  E.:  Sees.  19  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  8  S..  R.  27  E.:  Sees.  1,  2,  3,  and  12. 

T.  8  3,.  R,  28  E,:  See.-^,  1  to  18  inclusive: 
Sees,  22  ta  24  inclusive. 

T.  8  S-.  R.  29  E,:  Sees  6  to  10  inclusive: 
Sees  13  to  18  inclusive;  Sees.  22  to  25  inclu- 
sive; Sec,  36, 

T.  8  3.,  R.  30  E.:  Sees.  19,  30,  31,  and  32. 

T.  9  S.,  R.  30  E.:  Sees.  1  to  3  inclusive:  Sees. 
10  to  13  inclusive. 

T.  9  S.,  R.  31  E.:  Sees.  7  and  8:  Sees.  15  to 
18  inclusive;  Sees.  20  to  22  inclusive:  Sees.  25 
to  29  Inclusive;  Sees.  33  to  36  inclusive. 

T.  9  S.,  R.  32  E,:  Sees,  29  to  33  incltisive. 

T.  10  S.,  R.  32  E  :  Sees.  3  to  5  Inclusive: 
Sees.  9  to  11  inclusive;  Sees.  14  and  15;  Sees. 

23  to  25  inclusive:  Sec.  3G. 

T.  10  S.,  R.  33  E.:  See.  19:  Sees.  29  to  33 
Inclusive. 

T.  11  S..  R.  33  E.:  Sees.  3  to  11  Inclusive; 
Sees.  14  to  29  inclusive;  Sees.  32  to  36  Inclu- 
sive; Sees,  2,  12,  and  13,  that  portion  west  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range  established  by  PLO  2214. 

T.  11  S.,  R.  34  E.:"Sec.  31;  Sees.  19,  30,  and 
32,  that  portion  west  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  established  by 
PLO  2214. 

T.  12  S.,  R.  33  E.:  Sees.  1  to  4  inclusive; 
Sees.  10  to  15  Inclusive;  Sees.  23  to  25  inclu- 
sive; See.  36. 

T.  12  S.,  R.  34  E.:  Sees,  fi  and  7:  Sees.  18  to 
20  Inclusive;  Sees.  28  to  33  inclusive:  Sees.  5. 
8.  16,  17,  21,  27,  34.  and  35,  that  portion  west 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Range  established  by  PLO  2214. 

T,  13  S..  R,  34  E.:  Sees.  1  to  3  inclusive: 
Sees.  10  to  14  inclusive;  Sees.  24  to  25. 

T.  13  S.,  R.  35  E.:  Sees.  31  and  32:  Sees  6,  7, 
18,  19,  28,  29,  30,  and  33,  that  portion  west 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Range  established  by  PLO  2214. 

T.  14  S.,  R.  35  E.;  Sees.  5.  6,  and  8:  Sees.  15 
and  16;  Sees.  21  and  22;  Sees.  26  and  28  in- 
clusive; Sees.  34  to  36  Inclusive;  Sees.  4  and  9. 
that  portion  west  of  the  boundary  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Range  established  by 
PLO  2214. 

T.  15  S.,  R.  35  E.:  Sees.  1  to  3  inclusive: 
Sees.  10  to  15  Inclusive;  Sees.  24  and  25; 
Sec.  36. 
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T.  15  S,.  R,  36  E,:  Sees,  7,  18.  19.  20,  29,  30, 
31,  and  32;  Sees.  21.  28.  and  33,  that  portion 
west  of  the  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Range  established  by  PLO  2214 

T.  16  3.,  R.  36  E.:  Sees.  5  to  8  Ireluslve; 
Sees.  17,  20,  28,  34,  and  35;  Sees,  4,  9,  16.  21, 
22.  25,  26.  27.  and  36.  that  portion  w-est  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range  established  by  PLO  2214 

T.  16  3.  R.  37  E.:  Sees.  31.  32.  33.  and  34. 
ihat  pcTilon  west  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  established 
by  PLO  2214 

T.  17  S..  R.  36  E.:  Sec.  1   (fractional). 

T.  17  S,,  R,  37  E,:  Sees.  1  to  6  inclusive 
I  fractional ) . 

Fairbanks  Meridian 

pro-trac-ted  descriptions 

T.  37  N,  R.  18  E. :  Sees  25  to  30  Inclusive 
(fractional):  Sees,  33  to  36  Inclusive 

T.  37  N,,  R,  19  E,:  Sees.  28  to  30  Inclusive 
(fractional);  Sees.  31  to  33  Inclusive:  Sec.  34. 
that  portion  w-est  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  established 
bv  PLO  2214, 

T,36N,,R.19E     Sees   1 .  2.  3.  and  12. 

T.  36  N.,  R.  20  E,:  Sees.  7  to  14  mcluslve; 
Sees.  5  and  6.  that  portion  south  of  the 
boundary  of  the  -Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range  established  by  PLO  2214 

T.  36  N  ,  R  21  E."  Sees.  7  and  8;  Sees.  13 
to  18  uiclustve 

T,  36  N  .  R,  22  E.    Sees.  13  to  18  inclusive, 

T.  36  N  ,  R  23  E. :  Sees.  13  to  18  inclusive. 

T.  36  N  .  R.  24  E  Sees.  14  to  18  Inclusive; 
Sees.  20  to  25  inclusive. 

T.  36  N.,  R.  25  E.    Sees   19  to  30  inclusive. 

T.  36  N  .  R  26  E  :  Sees  19  to  22  Inclusive; 
Sees.  25  to  30  inclusive, 

T,  35  N,,  R,  27  E  Sees  1  to  4  Inclusive; 
Sec,  12 

T.  36  N,.  R   27  E     Sers  29  to  34  inclusive. 

T.  35  N  .  R  28  E  :  Sees.  1  to  10  inclusive 

T  30  N  ,  R  28  E. :  Sees.  34  to  36  Inclusive. 

T.  35  N,.  R.  29  E..  Sees.  1  to  6  Inclusive, 
Sees.  11  to  12. 

T.  36  N.  R  29  E.:  Sees.  27  and  28:  Sees. 
31  to  35  Inclushe. 

T.  35  N  .  R.  30  E  :  Sees.  6  and  7. 

The  areas  described,  which  are  also  in- 
cluded m  the  lands  described  in  paragraph 
I  cf  tills  order,  aggregate  approxmiately  595,- 
930  acres. 

This  order  does  not  otherwise  serve  to 
change  the  provisions  and  limitations  of 
Public  Land  Order  No.  5150  as  herein  amend- 
ed. 

3.  It  Is  hereby  determined  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
tliat  no  detailed  staten-ient  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  iC)  of  the  National  Environ- 
merital  Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  U.SC.  section 
4332(2)  (C) ,  is  required, 

Rogers  C  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

March  9,  1972. 

IFRDoc  72 -3948  Filed  3-15-72:  8  46  am  I 

(Public  Land  Order  5183] 

.\I  ■•.SKA 

WITHDRAW-AL  FOR  CLASSIFICATION  .^ND  IN  AID  OF 

LEGISLATION 

By  Virtue  cf  the  authority  vested  m  the 
President  and  ptirsuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  26.  1952  (17  F.R.  4831 ) .  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  m  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  section  17(d)(1)  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
December  18,  1971,  85  Stat.  688,  708,  It  is 
ordered  as  follows; 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and  the 
provisions  cf  all  prior  w-lthdrawals.  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  are  hereby  w-:thdrawn 
from  selection  under  section  12  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  supra  by  the 
Regional  Corporations  established  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  said  Act  (hereinafter  called 
"Regional  Corporations")  and  are  hereby  re- 
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In  aid  of  legislation  and  to  Insure  that 
ubllc  Interest  In  said  lands  Is  properly 
:ted: 

,ill  those  lands  withdrawn  by  section  11 

;  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

which  are  within  the   boundaries  of 

allowing  withdrawals  and  reservations: 

National   Forest,   Kodlak   National 

Refuge,    Clarence    Rhode    National 

Range,   Nunlvak   National    Wildlife 

e,    Izembek    National    Wildlife    Range, 

National  Wildlife  Range,  Aleutian  Is- 

Natlonal   Wildlife  Refuge,   Kenal   Na- 

Moose  Range,  Cape  Newenham  Natlon- 

lldllfe  Refuge,  Chamisso  National  Wlld- 

:tefuge,    Hazen    Bay    National    Wildlife 

e,  and  all  other  lands  within  the  Na- 

Wildllfe    Refuge    System    which    fall 

any  area  withdrawn  by  section  11  of 

Alaska   Native   Claims   Settlement   Act. 
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"he  entire  subsurface  estate,  including 

neral    deposits.    In    those    lands    wlth- 

by   section    U   of   the   Alaska  Native 

Settlement    Act.    supra,    which    are 

the   boundaries  of  Naval   Petroleum 

No.  4.  Including  the  right  to  prospect 

ne,  and  remove  said  mineral  deposits. 

times  the  amount  of  land  which 

have   been   selected   by   said    Regional 

atlons  under  section  12  of  the  Alaska 

Claims  Settlement  Act.  supra,  within 

JOve   described   areas   has   been   wlth- 

by  public  land  orders  of  even  date, 

th.  so  that  said  Regional  Corporations 

[fiake  In  lieu  selections  sis  provided  In 

11(a)  (3)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 

Act.  supra 
withdrawal  made  by  this  order  does 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
iJepartment  or   Agency  over  the   lands 
In  paragraph  1  and  does  not  other- 
E^ect  the  laws  and  regulations  appU- 
such  except  as  herein  provided. 
Is  hereby  determined  that  the  promul- 
of  this  public  land  order  Is  not  a  major 
action    significantly    affecting    the 
of  the  human  environment  and  that 
statement   pursuant   to   section 
iC)    of    the    National    Environmental 
Act  of  1969,  42  US  C.  section  4332(2) 
required. 

RocERs  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mar4h  9.  1972. 
[PR poc.  72-3949  Piled  3-15-72;  8:46  am] 

[Public  Land  Order  5184] 
Alaska 
Withdrawal  for  Classification  or  Reclassl- 
of  Some  of  Areas  Withdrawn  by  Sec- 
of  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 


e  nent 
Tlie 
al  ect 
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de  ailed 


virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
and    pursuant    to    Executive    Or- 
10355  of  May  26.  1952  (17  F.R.  4831). 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
of   the   Interior   in   section    17(d) 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
December  18.  1971.  85  Stat.  688.  708 
referred  to  as  the   Act),   it   is 
as  follows : 
Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  all  of 
1  inds  withdrawn  by  section  11  of  the 
which  are  not  also  withdrawn  for 
national  forest.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
4,  or  any  part  of  the  National  Wild- 
Refuge  System  and   which  are  outside 
described   In   paragraph   2   of  this 
hereby  withdrawn:    (a)    Prom  all 
appropriation  under  the  public  land 
i)  from  location  and  entry  under  the 
laws.  30  U.S.C.  ch.  2;   (c)   from  leas- 
un4er  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Pebru- 
1920.  as  amended.  30  U.S.C.  sections 
(1970);  and  (d)   until  December  18. 
fiiom  selection  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
Alaska  Statehood  Act.  72  Stat.  339; 
lands  are  hereby  reserved  for  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


or 


tie 


review 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  the  purpose  of  classification  or  reclassi- 
fication of  any  lands  not  conveyed  pursuant 
to  section  14  of  said  Act. 

2,  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws.  Including  selections  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act.  72  Stat  339.  and  from  location  and 
entry  under  the  mining  laws,  30  U.S.C.  ch.  2, 
and  from  leasing  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended,  30 
U.S.C.  sections  181-287  (1970),  and  are  here- 
by reserved  for  study  and  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of 
classification  or  reclassification  of  any  lands 
not  conveyed  pursuant  to  section  14  of  said 
Act: 

All  of  those  lands  withdrawn  bv  section 
11  of  the  Act  lying  between  58'  N  and  64' 
N.  latitude,  and  west  of  161'  W.  longitude, 
and  not  withdrawn  for  anv  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife   Refuge  System. 

The  area  described  aggregates  approxi- 
mately 11  million  acres. 

3.  Prior  to  the  conveyances  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  of  any  land.5  de«;.-ibed  In  para- 
graph 1  of  this  order,  and  prior  to  the  con- 
veyances under  section  14  of  said  Art  of  any 
lands  described  In  paragraph  1  or  paragraph 
2  of  this  order,  the  lands  shall  remain  sub- 
ject to  administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  his  authority  to  make  contracts 
and  to  grant  leases,  permits,  rights-of-way, 
or  easements  shall  not  be  impaired  by  this 
order.  Applications  for  leases  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  supra,  will  be  rejected 
until  this  order  Is  modified  or  the  lands  are 
appropriately  classified  to  permit  mineral 
leasing. 

4.  It  is  hereby  determined  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  Is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  U  S  C.  section 
4332(2)  (C).  Is  required. 

5.  The  withdrawals  made  by  this  order 
shall  not  affect  in  any  way  the  right  of  any 
corporation  formed  pursuant  to  section  7  or 
section  8  of  said  Act  to  make  selections  pur- 
suant to  said  Act. 

Rogers  C  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
March  9.  1972. 
[PR.   Doc. 72-3950   Piled   3-15-72:8  46   am| 

[Public  Land  Order  5135| 
Alaska 

Preference  Right  of  Alaska  for  Select:on 
and  Order  Pertaining  lo  Simultaneous  Filing 
Under  Public  Land  Laws 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No  10355  of  May  26.  1952  i  17  PR.  4831) .  and 
in  accord  with  section  17(d)(1)  aiid  section 
17(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  85  Stat  688,  708.  it  is  ordered 
as  follows: 

1.  All  public  lands  In  Alaska  which,  on 
March  17.  1972.  are  vacant  and  unappro- 
priated and  are  not  withdrawn.  reserve<l,  or 
segregated  shall  be  available  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  selection  under  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act.  72  Stat  339.  By  virtue  of  the  pref- 
erence right  of  selection  provided  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  under  section  6(g)  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act.  supra,  said  vacant,  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  lands  In  the  State 
will  not  be  available  for  application,  loca- 
tion, or  entry  until  10  a.m.  on  June  19,  1972, 
At  10  a.m.  on  June  19.  1972,  said 
vacant,  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
lands  shall  be  opea  to  the  operation  of  the 
public  land  laws  generally,  Including  loca- 
tions for  nonmetalllferous  minerals  under 
the  mining  laws,  30  US  C  ch.  2,  and  leas- 
ing under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,   1920,  as  amended,  30  US  C.  section 
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181-287  (1970).  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  and  the  requirements  of  applicable 
law.  All  valid  applications  received  at  or  prior 
to  10  am.  on  June  19,  1972,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  simultaneously  filed  at  that  time 
Those  received  thereafter  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  the  order  of  filing.  The  lands  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  open  to  loca- 
tions for  metalliferous  minerals  under  the 
mining  laws.  Inquiries  concerning  the  lands 
should  be  addressed  to  the  State  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  555  Cordova 
Street,  Anchorage,  AK  99501. 

2.  It  Is  hereby  determined  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  public  land  order  Is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  U.S.C.  section 
4332(2)  (C).  is  required. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

M.\rch  9.  1972. 

|FR  Doc.  72-3951  PUed  3-15-72;  8:46  am] 


[Public  Land  Order  5186] 
Alaska 
Withdrawal  for  Classification  and  Protec- 
tion of  the  Public  Interest  In  Lands  Not  Se- 
lected by  the  State  of  Alaska. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
President  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910.  as 
amended.  43  U.S.C.  section  141  (1970),  and 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No,  10355  of  May 
26.  1952  (17  F.R.  4831),  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  by  section  17(d)  (1)  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  of  December  18, 
1971.  85  Stat.  688.  708  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Act") .  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

1  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
following  described  lands  are  hereby  wlth- 
drawTi  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws,  Including  location  and 
entry  under  the  mining  laws  (except  for  loca- 
tions for  metalliferous  minerals)  30  U.S.C. 
Ch.  2.  and  from  leasing  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920,  as  amended, 
30  US.C.  sections  181-287  (1970),  but  not 
from  selection  by  the  State  of  Alaska  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339.  and 
are  hereby  reserved  for  study  and  review  to 
determine  the  proper  classification  under 
section  17(d)  (1)  of  said  Act  of  lands  not  se- 
lected by  the  State  of  Alaska,  so  that  the 
public  Interest  In  the  lands  will  be  protected. 
Fairbanks  Merdjian 
(protracted  descriptions) 

T   1  N..  Rs.  5  and  8  E. 

T.  1  N..  R.  10  E.,  number  of  military  reser- 
vation, 

T.  2  N..  Rs.  2.  SVi  8,  9;  and  10  E. 

T.  3  N..  Rs.  2  and  8  E. 

T.  4  N..Rs.  1  and  2  E. 

T.  8  N..  Rs.  13  and  S'/,  15  E. 

T.  1  N.  Rs.  4.  5.  11,  and  12  W. 

T.  2  N..  Rs.  2  through  5,  11.  and  12  W. 

T.  3  N..  Rs.  1  through  5.  11.  and  12  W, 

T.  4  N  ,  Rs,  4  through  11  W. 

T.  5  N.,  Rs.  5  through  9  W. 

T.  1  S..  Rs.  4.  5,  and  11  through  13  W. 

T.  2  S.,  Rs.  4  and  11  through  13  W. 

T.  3  S..  Rs.  4.  5,  and  11  through  13  W. 

T.  4  S..  Rs.  3  and  11  through  13  W. 

T,  5  S..  Rs.  11  through  13  W. 

T  6  S..  Rs.  11  through  13  W. 

T.  7  S..  Rs.  7  and  10  through  12  W. 

T   7  S..  Rs.  8  and  9  W.,  south  of  military 
reservation. 

T.  8  S..  Rs.  7  through  10  W. 

T.  9  S..  Rs.  5  throxigh  9  W. 

T.  10  S..  R.  8  W. 

T.  11  S.,R.  8  W. 

T.  12  S..  Rs.  6.  7,  and  9  through  11  W. 

T.  13  S..  Rs.  6  through  11  W. 

T.  14  S.,  Rs.  6  and  7  W. 

T.  15  S..  Rs.  6  and  7  W. 

T.  20S.,R.  low. 


W 
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T.  21  S.,Rs.  10  and  11  W. 
T.  22S..RS.  11  and  12  W. 
T.  1  S.,  Rs.  3  through  6  E. 
T.  1  S.,  Rs.  7  and  8  E.,  north  of  military 
reservation. 

T.  3  S..  Rs.  8  through  11  E.,  south  of  mili- 
tary reservation. 
T.  4  S..  Rs.  8  and  9  E.   - 

T.  4.  Rs.  5  through  7  E.,  south  of  military 
reservation. 

T.  5  S.,  Rs.  5  through  8  E. 
T.  5  S.,  R.  4  E..  east  of  military  reservation. 
T.  6  S.,  Rs.  5  through  8  E. 
T.  6  S..  R.  4  E.  of  nallitary  reservation. 
T.  7  S.,  Rs.  4  through  6  E. 
T.  8  S.,  Rs.  5  through  7  E.   (all   '^   town- 
ships). 

T.  11  S..R.  6E. 
T,  12S.,  Rs.  8.  11,  and  12  E. 
T.  13  S.,  Rs.  15  and  16  E. 
T.  13  S.,  R.  10  E..  south  of  military  reser- 
vation. 

T.  14  S..  Rs.  15  and  16  E. 
T.  18S..RS.  12  and  13  E. 
T.  20  S..  Rs.  11  and  W'j  12  E. 
T.  21  S.,  Rs.  9andEij  n  e. 
T.  22  S.,  R.  9E. 
Umiat  Meridian   (Protracted  Descriptions) 
T.  1  N,,  Rs.  16  through  23  E. 
T.  1  N..  R.  24  E..  west  of  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

T.  2  N.,  Rs.  12  and  16  through  23  E. 
T.  2  N.,  R.  24  E..  west  of  A.N.W.R. 
T.  3  N.,  Rs.  12  and  16  through  23  E. 
T.  3  N,,  R.  24  E.,  west  of  A.N.W.R. 
T.  4  N.,  Rs.  9  through  12  and  16  through  23 
E. 

T.  4  N.,  R.  24  E.,  west  of  A.N.W.R. 
T.  5  N.,  Rs.  4  through  12  and  16  through 
22  E. 

T.  5  N  .  R.  3  E..  east  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  5  N.,  R.  23  E.,  west  of  A.N.W.R. 
T.  6  N.,  Rs.  4  through  12  and  16  through 
22  E. 

T.  6  N.,  R,  3  E.,  east  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  6  N.,  R.  23  E.,  west  of  A.N.W.R. 
T.  7  N.,  Rs.  3  through  12  and  16  through 
22  E. 

T.  7  N.,  R.  2  E.,  east  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  7  N..  R.  23  E..  west  of  A.N.W.R. 
T.  8  N.,  Rs.  5  through  12  and  16  through 
24  E. 

T.  8  N.,  Rs.  2  through  4  E.,  east  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  8  N.,  Rs.  25.  26  E.,  west  of  A.N.W.R. 
T.  9  N.,  Rs.  5  through  19  and  22  E. 
T.  0  N.,  Rs.  20,  21,  and  23  through  26  E. 
(all  fractional) . 

T.  9  N.,  R.  4  E..  east  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4. 

T.  10  N..  Rs.  7  through  16  E. 
T.  10  N.,  Rs.  17  through  25  E.    (all  frac- 
tional) . 

T.  11  N..  Rs.  7  through  14  E. 
T.  11  N.,  Rs.  15  through  20  E.   (all  frac- 
tional) . 

T.  12  N.,  Rs.  7  through  11  E. 
T.  12  N..  Rs.  12  through  16.  18,  19  E.  (all 
fractional) . 

T.   13  N..  Rs.  6  through   12  E.    (all  frac- 
tional) . 
T.  1  N.,  Rs.  45  and  46  W.  (fractional) . 
T.  2  N.,  Rs.  45  and  46  W.  (fractional) . 
T.  8  N.,  Rs.  42  and  43  W.  (fractional) . 
T.  9  N.,  Rs.  40  and  41  W.  (fractional) . 
T.  10  N.,  Rs,  40  and  41  W,  (fractional) . 
T,  11  N.,  R.  40  W.  (fractional) . 
Seward  Meridian  (Protracted  Descriptions) 
T.  ION.,  R.  2E. 
T.  11  N.,R.  IE. 
T.  12  N.,  Rs.  1  though  3  E. 
T.  13  N.,  Rs.  1  through  3  E. 
T.  17N..  R.  3E. 
T.  18N.,  R.  3E. 
T.  19  N.,  Rs.  1,  NVi  3,  3,  4,  8  E. 
T.  20N.,Rs.  1,  2.  4,  N«/2  7,  NVi  8  E. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

T  23  N..  R.  12  E. 
T.  24  N.,  R.  12  E. 
T.  25N.,  R.  12  E. 

T.  1  N.,  R.  1  W.  (fractional)  south  of  Kenal 
National  Moose  Range. 

T.  1  N,,  R,  11  W.,  west  of  Kenal  National 
Moose  Range. 

T.  1  N.,  Rs.  54  through  57  W. 
T.  2  N.,  R.  1 1  W.  (  fractional ) ,  west  of  Kenal 
National  Moose  Range. 

T.  2  N    Rs.  54  thorugh  57  W. 
T.  3  N..  R.   11  W.,  west  of  Kenal  National 
Moose  Range. 

T.  3  N..  R.  16  W.  (fractional). 

T.  3N..RS.  55  and  56  W. 

T.  4  N..  Rs.  15  and  16  W.  (fractional) . 

T.  4  N.,Rs.55  and  56  W. 

T.  5  N..  R.  15  W.  ( fractional ) . 

T.  5N  .  R  55  W. 

T.  10  N..  Rs.  1  and  2  W..  north  of  Cook  Inlet. 

T.  11  N.,  Rs.  1  and  2  W. 

T.  12  N.,  R  2  W 

T.  12  N.,  R,  1  W.,  south  of  National  Forest. 

T.  13  N.,  R.  2  W. 

T.  19  N.,  Rs.  1  and  2  W. 

T.  20N..RS   1  and  2  W. 

T.  21  N..R.  3  W. 

T.  22  N..  R,  3  W. 

T  23  N..R.3  W. 

T.  24  N  .  R  3  W. 

T.  25  N  .  Rs  3  and  4  W. 

T.  26  N..  Rs  3  and  4  W. 

T.  27  N..R=.  3  and4  W. 

T.  28  N..  Rs  3  and  4  W. 

T.  29  N..  Rs.  3  through  6  W. 

T.  30  N..  Rs.  3  through  5  W. 

T.  31  N..  Rs  2  through  5  W. 

T.  32  N..  Rs  2  through  4  W. 

T.  33  N..  Rs.  2  through  4  W.  (all  fractional) . 

T.  1  S..  Rs.  11  and  52  through  57  W..  E  % 
58  W. 

T.  1  S..  R.  1  W.  (fracUonal). 

T.  2  S..  Rs.  U  W.  and  53  through  57  W.,  £^3 
58  W. 

T.  2  S..  R.  1  W.  (fractional). 

T.  3  S..  Rs.  W'j  9.  10.  11.  and  51  through 
57.E23  58  W. 

T.  3  S..  R.  1  W.  (  fractional ) . 

T.  4  S..  Rs,  W'j   9.  10.  11.  N'/i    12.  and  53 
through  57.  E2'3  58  W. 

T.  4  S..  R.  1  W.  (  fractional ) . 

T.  5  S..  Rs.  54  through  58  W. 

T.  5  S..  R.  10  W.  ( fractional) . 

T,  6  S.,  Rs.  54  through  58  W. 

T.  6  S..  R.  11  W.  (fractional). 

T.  7  S..  Rs.  54  through  58  W. 

T.  7S  .  R.  11  W.  (fractional). 

T.  8  S.,  Rs.  11  and  58  W. 

T.  9  S.,  Rs.  10  and  12  W. 

T.  9  S..  Rs.  8.  9.  25,  and  26  W.    (all  frac- 
tional) , 

T,  10  S..  Rs.  8  through  12.  25,  and  26  W.  (all 
fractional) . 

T.  11  S..  Rs,   10  through   16  W.   (all  frac- 
tional ) . 

T.   13  S..  Rs.  26  through  28  W,   (all  frac- 
tional ) , 

T.  18  S..  Rs.  19  and  20  W.  (fractional). 

T.   19  S.,  Rs.  19.  20,  and  49  W.   (all  frac- 
tional ) . 

T,  20  S.,  Rs,  48  through  51  W. 

T.  20S  .  R.  52  W.  (fractional). 

T.  21  S..  R.  46  W. 

T.  22  S..  Rs.  16  and  17  W.  (fractional). 

T.  23  S..  Rs.  16  and  17  W.  (fractional). 

T.  24  S..  Rs.  24  and  25  W.   (fractional). 

T.  25  S..  R.  25  W.  (fractional). 

T.  26  S,.  Rs.  47  through  50  W. 

T.  26  S..  R.  51  W.  (fractional). 

T.  27  S..  Rs.  47  through  50  W. 

T.  27  S..  R.  51  W.  (fractional). 

T.  28  S..R.  48  W. 

T.  29  S,,  Rs   18  through  20  W.   (all  frac- 
tional) . 

T.  30  S..  Rs.  21  through  23  W. 

T.   30  S.,  Rs.   18  through  20  W.    (all  frac- 
tional) . 

T.  31  S..R.  24  W. 

T.  31  S.,  Rs.  19  through  23  and  54  W.  (all 
fractional ) . 
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T  32  S  .  R  22  W. 

T  32  S  .  Rs   21  and  54  W.  (fractional) 

T.  33  S  ,  Rs  53  and  54  \V 

T   33  S  ,  Rs.  21.  22.  and  54  through  56  W. 
(all  fractional ) . 

T.  34  S  ,  Rs  53  through  55  W. 

T.  34  S  .  Rs  56  and  57  W    (fractional). 

T  35  S  ,  Rs.  51  through  56  W. 

T.  36  S.,  Rs  51.  56,  and  57  W 

T.  37  S  .  Res.  25  and  26  W.  (fracMonal). 

T  39  S  ,  Rs  27  and  28  W    (fractional) 

T  40  S  ,  Rs  59  through  61  W. 

T.  40  S.,  Rs    29  through  31.  62.  and  63  W 
I  all  fractionsl ) . 

T.  41  S.,  R.  63  W. 

T.  41  S  .  Rs,  31  through  34  and  64  tl^rough 
66  W.  (a'.l  fractional ) 

T  42  S  .  R>s  63  through  65  W. 

T.  42  S..  Rs.  30  through  34  \V..  66  and  67  W, 
(all  fractional)  . 

T.  43  S  .  Rs  65  through  67  W 

T    43   s..   Rs.  34.  35.  and   68  W     (all   frac- 
tional )  . 

T  44  S.,  Rs.  65  through  68  \V 

T.  44  S..  Rs.  35,   69,  and   70   W.    lail   frac- 
tional). 

Coppeh  River  MERIDI.^N   1  Pp.nTR.\rTFD 

DESCRIPTIOr.S  I 

T.  12  N  ,  R.  21  E. 
T.  13  N  ,  R.  21  E. 
T  3  N..  Rs  3.4,  and  10  W. 
T,4N.,  Rs.4  and  10  W. 
T.  5  N.,  Rs.4,  9,  and  10  W. 
T  6  N..  Rs.  4,  9,  and  10  W. 
T  7  N.,  Rs  4  through  8  W. 
T  8  N.,  R.  8  W. 

T  as  .  Rs.  N'2  2,3,  S'2  5,  6,  and  7  W. 
T  9  S  .  Rs.  3,  4,  5,  S'i  6,  and  S'j  7  W, 
T   15  S,  R  3  \V 
T.  19  S.,  R.  17  E. 
T  20  S.,  Rs.  13  through  17  E. 
T.  20  S.,  R  12  E   (fractional ) . 
T.  21  S.,  Rs,  9  through  11,  and  19  through 
23  E. 

T.  21  S  ,  R   W',  24  E 

T.22  S.,  Rs  9,21.  and  22  E. 

T.  25  S  .  R   60  E. 

T.  26  S,,  Rs,  59  and  60  E 

T.27  S  ,  Rs.  E'.,  58,  59,  W'.;  60  E 

T.  28  S.,  R  58  E. 

T.  29S.,Rs  58  and  59  E 

T.  45  S.,  Rs  67  through  69  W. 

T.  45  S.,  Rs.  70  and  71  W.  (fractional) , 

T  46  S.,  Rs.  68  through  70  W. 

T  46  S  ,  Rs.  71  and  72  W    (fractional). 

T.  47  S  .  R  69  throuph  71  W. 

T.  47  S.,  R.  72  W  (fractional). 

T.  48  S,,  Rs,  70  and  71  W, 

T.   48   S.,  Rs.  72   through  79   W     (.all  frac- 
tional )  . 

T  49  S,,  Rs  70  and  7:  W, 

T,  49  S,.  Rs    41  and  72  through  81  W,   (all 
fractional  1 . 

T.  50  S..  Rs.  77  throuiih  80  W 

T.  50  S..  Rs   41,  42,  76,  and  81  W.  (all  frac- 
tional ) . 

T  51  S.,  Rs  76  throuph  81  W^ 

T.  51  S  ,  Rs   41.  42.  75.  and  82  W    (all  frac- 
tional) , 

T,  52  S,,  Rs  79  throueh  8,i  \V 

T.  52  S  ,  R   84  W    (fractional). 

T.  53  S  ,  R   biW    '  fractional  1 , 

T.  54  S  .  R   85  W  .  number  of  Izembeclc  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge 

T.  1  S  ,Rs   1.2.  W'i  3.E, 

T.  2  S.,  Rs    1  through  5  E    fall  fractional). 

T.  3  S,,  Rs.  1  through  5  E,  (all  fractional). 

T.  4  S.  R.  1  E.  ( fractional ) 

T.  30  S..  Rs.  58  through  60  E 

T.  31  S  ,  Rs.  59  through  61  E 

T.  32  S..  Rs  E>2  59,  60  a-d  61  E. 

T.  40  S..  Rs  S's  66.  SW'j  67  E 

T  41  S.,  Rs.  £^2  66  and  67  E 

T.  55  S.,  Rs.  63  and  W'-j  64  E 

T.  56S..RS   N^i  63  andNW>4  64  E 

T.  73  S..  R.  90  E.  i  fractional ) . 

Copper  River  Meridian  (Protracted 

Descriptions) 
T.  16N..RS  6and7  E 

T  17  N..  Rs  5  through  7  E. 
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34  .V  .  Rj   17  tiirough  29  E. 

35  N    R3.  ;7  through  23  E. 

35  N,.  Rs.  24  through  29  E.  iS^^  cf  each 
.-h:p  fcr  all  i  . 

36  N  .  Rs.  17  and  18  E 
6  X,  R   25  W. 
B  -V  ,  R.  26  W.  (fractional). 

N  .  a   25  \V 

N  .  R   26  W      iractlonal). 
27  N     R?    1   :hrough  6  and   17  through 


28  N  ,  Rf.  1  :hrough  6  and  17  through 
2J  >7  Rs.  1  ihruugh  6  aud  16  through 
50  N',    Rs,   1   through  6  and  17  through 


T 

T 

T 
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Re^er' 
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18  N.,  Rs.  5  through  7  E. 

19  N  ,  Rs.  5  through  7  E 

F.*IR^\NKS    ME^.IUI.A^f     iPROTR-\CTED 

Dlscriptions) 
Rs,  3  through  5  E. 
R    6  E..  W-,. 
Rs.  3  through  6.  9,  and  10  E. 


2  N. 

2  N. 

3  N 

3  N- 

4  N 

5  N. 

6  S 

7  N 


E  .  W 


and  NE^ 


Rs.  3  through  10  E, 
Rs.  5  thr.^ugh  8  E. 
Rs.  7  and  8  E. 
R.  8E 

28  N  .  Rs.  1  and  2  E. 

28  N     R.   3  E     west   of  Venetie   Indian 
vati.jn. 

29  N  ,  Rs.  1  •.hrouah  3  E. 

30  N  .  Rs.  1  through  3  E. 
3!  N,.  Rs,  1  thrjugh  3  E, 

32  N  Rs,  1  through  3  E 

33  N"  .  Rs.  1   through  3  and   17  through 


51  N     Rs.  1  ihroueh  6.  17.  and  18  W. 
32  N,.  Rs,  1   through  6  and  18  W 
3  N\,  Rs    1  through  6  \V. 

6-.  Rs.  1  through  3  W. 

S,.  Rs.  1  through  G  W, 

S..  Rs.  1  throuijh  4  W. 

0  S.,  Rs,  1  throut^h  5  W. 

1  S  .  Rs   1  thrmigh  4  W. 

2  S  .  Rs    1  througii  5  W. 

3  S,,Rs.  1  through  5  W. 

4  S    Rs.  1  through  5  W. 
.">  S    Rs.  1  thrcugn  o  W. 

6  S,,  Rs,  1  throuah  3  W. 

7  S..  Rs.  1  and  2  W. 

8  3  ,  R,  1  VV. 
S..  Rs.  1  through  3  E. 
3..  Rs.  1  through  4  E. 

i  S  ,  R    5  E..  west  of  Militarj-  Reserva- 


3.,  Rs.  1  through  b  "^. 

»  S.  R,  4  E  ,  -.ve.^t  of  Military  Reserva- 

10    S..    Rs.    1    through    3    E 

0  S  .  R.  4  E  ,  -.vest  of  Military  Reserva- 

1  S  .  R.  1  E. 

1   S..  Rs    2  and  3  E..   v.est  of  Military 
r'atlon. 

Ij2  S..  Rs.  1  and  2  E, 

12  3  .  R.  3  E  .  we^:  of  Militar'.-  Reserva- 


5  3,,  Rs,  1.  2.  11,  and  12  E, 

3  3,.  Ro,   3   through  7  E,.  all  south   of 
Reservation, 

1  4  5  .  Rs    I   through  6  and  11  through 

4  S  ,  Rs,  7  ar.d  8  E.,  south  of  Military 
ation. 

S     Rs.  6   through  8  and   11   through 


S.R.^,  12  through  16E. 
3.,  Rs.  14  through  16  E. 
S.,  Rs,  14  through  16  E. 

KjiTEEL  River  Mesidi.\n  (Protr.^cted 
Descriptions! 
T.  1  b«"  .  Rs.  20  through  27  E. 
T.  1  N.  R,  28  E.  (fractional). 
T.  1'  r  N.,  Rs.  13  through  24  E. 
T    1  )  N  ,  Rs,   13,   14.  and  21  through  24  E, 
T    13  N,.  Rs    13,  14,  and  21  through  24  E. 
T,  1  '.V  ,  Rs,  13,  21  through  24  E. 
T,   13  N,  Ri,   13,   14,  and   16  through   18  E, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

T.  19  N  .  Rs   13  Through  18  E 

T.  20  N..  Rs.  13  through  18  E. 

T.  21  N  .  Rs,  12  through  18  E. 

T.  1  N,,  Rs,  10  through  18  W. 

T.  2  N.,  Rs    10  through  18  W, 

T.  3  N'..  R^.  10  through  18  W. 

T.  1  S..  Rs,  10  Uirough  18  W. 

T.  2  S,.  Rs,  10  through  18  W. 

T.  3  S.,R.  low. 

T.  1  S..  Rs.  20  through  28  E. 

T.  2  S  .  Rs  .  20  through  28  E. 

T.  3  S  .  Rs   20  through  26  E. 

T.  4  S  .  Rs  20  through  28  E. 

T.  5  3.,  R.  20  E. 

T.  11  S..R-S.  13  and  14  E. 

T.  12  S..  Rs.  1 1  through  20  E. 

T.  13  S.,  Rs   11  through  21  E. 

T.  14  3,.  Rs  4  through  21  E, 

T.  15  S,,  Rs.  4  through  21  E. 

T.  16  3,   Rs,  3  through  21  E, 

T,  17  S.,  Rs  3  through  21  E, 

T,  18  3.,  Rs,  9  through  21  E, 

T,  19  S.,  Rs,  9  through  2!  E, 

T,  20  3,.  Rs,  13  through  21  E. 

T,  21  3.,  Rs.  13  through  21  E. 

T.  22  S..  Rs.  13  through  21  E. 

T,  23  3.,  Rs,  10  through  21  E. 
T.  24  S..  Rs.  10  through  21  E. 
T,  25  S.,  Rs.  10  through  19  E. 
T.  25  S,.  Rs.  10  through  12  E. 
T.  27  S..  Rs.  8  through  12  E. 
T.  28  3,,  Rs.  8  through  12  E. 
T.  29  3..  Rs  8  through  12  E.  (all  fractional). 
Sew.^rd  .Meridian  (Protb.^cted  Descriptions) 
T.  21  N,.  Rs  6  through  10  E. 
T.  22  N,,  Rs,  5  through  10  E. 
T,  23  N„  R,,2  through  11  E. 
T   24  N.,  Rs,  1  through  1 1  E. 
T,  25  N.,  Rs.  1  through  11  E. 
T,  26  N..  Rs.  1  through  II  E. 
T.  27  N..  Rs.  1  through  II  E. 
T.  28N    Rs.  1  through  11  E. 
T.  1  N,,  Pts.  37  through  52,  59,  and  60  W. 
Rs.  37  through  52,  59.  and  60  W. 
,  Rs,  37  through  54  and  37  through 
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X  ,  R6.  3 


N. 


through  54  and  57  through 
Rs,  30  through  54  and  33  through 


T,  2  N 
T   3  N 

60   \-. 

T,  4 
60   W 

T,  5 
59  W. 

T.  6  N.,  Rs  30  through  .59  W. 

T.  7  N..  Rs.  29  through  59  W. 

T.  8  N.  Rs.  29  throueh  59  W. 

T.  9  N..  Rs.  28  through  58  \V. 

T.  10  N.,  R..   28  through  ,^8  W. 

T.  11  N,.  Rs.  28  througli  58  W 

T.  12  N,.  Rs.  27  through  31  and  37  through 
53  W, 

T.  13  N 
57   W. 

T.  14  N 
57    W 

T.  15  N  ,  Rs   24  through  31  and  37  through 

50   \V 
T.  16  N.,  Rs,  24  through  31  and  37  W. 
T.  17  N  ,  Rs   2!  through  31  W. 
T,  18  N,,  Rs.  20  thr,3ueh  31  W. 
T,  19  N,.  Rs.  19  through  31  W. 
20  N.,  Rs.  18  through  31  W. 
Rs.  15  through  31  W. 
R.s    15  thro'.iKh  31  W 
Rs.  15  through  31  W. 
Rs.  15  throtiph  31  W. 
Rs.  20  through  29  W. 
Rs,  20  throueh  28  W. 
Rs  20  through  26  W. 
Rs   20  through  26  and  39  through 


Rs.  2 


Rs 


hrough  31  and  37  through 
io  through  21  and  37  through 


T, 

T  21  N. 
T   22  N 
T.  23  N  , 
T    24  N  , 
T   2,^  N 
T   2'")  N  . 


T  27  N, 

T    38  N 
52  W. 

T,  29  N..  Rs.  19  through  25  and  39  through 
51  W. 

T.  30  N  .  Rs   19  through  25  and  39  through 
51  \V. 

T  31  N,,  Rs,  18,  19.  and  39  through  43  W, 

1 ,  32  N  ,  Rs.  17.  18.  and  39  through  43  W 

T.  33  N.  Rs  39  through  42  W. 

T.  34  N..  Rs.  39  through  42  W.   (all  frac- 
tional) . 

The    areas    described    aggregate    approxi- 
mately 35  mlilion  acres. 

2    Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  of  the 
lands    withdrawn   by   this   order,   the    land.-. 


shall  be  subject  to  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  applica- 
ble laws  and  regulations,  and  his  authority 
to  make  cop.tract«  and  to  grant  leases,  per- 
mits, rights-of-way,  or  ea.-ein'Mits.  shall  i  ot 
be  impaired  by  this  withdrawal.  Applica- 
tions for  leas-s  under  the  Mineral  Leasine 
Act,  supra,  will  he  rejected  \:rtll  this  order 
is  mndlfl'd  <.ir  the  lands  are  appropriatelv 
classified  ro  permit  mitipral  leasing. 

3.  It  is  here'jy  determl'.ed  that  the  pro- 
mulgatloa  cf  thi.  Public  Land  Order  Is  not 
a  major  Fedrral  action  sigrificantlv  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  human  environment 
and  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2i  'O  of  tiie  National  Envlroiimeti- 
tal  Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  U  S,C.  section  4332 
(2)  (C).  is  r.-quired 

Rogers"  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Irircrior 

MaR<  H   15,   1972 
[FR  Doc.   72-4138    Filed   3-15-72;    9:54   am] 

(Public  Land  Order  5187] 
Alaska 

Wahdrawdl  of  Lands  for  Classification  and 
for  Protection  of  the  Public  Interest  in  the 
Lands  In  Military  Re.servaticns 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Pre,sldent  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  26,  1952  (17  F.R.  4831 1. 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  section  17(d) 
(1)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  December  18,  1971,  85  Stat.  688.  708 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Act") ,  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
the  provisions  of  prior  withdrawals,  all  of 
the  lands  embraced  In  defense  or  military 
reservations  In  Alaska  of  whatever  nature 
(except  those  lands  in  Na\al  Petroleum  Re- 
-rerve  No,  4  which  are  also  withdrawn  by  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act)  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  for.*ns  of  apprjpriatipn  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  selections  bv  the 
State  of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act,  72  Stat,  339,  and  from  location  and  en- 
try under  the  mining  laws,  30  U,S,C.,  ch.  2. 
and  from  leasing  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended,  30 
U,S.C,.  sections  181-287  ( 1970) ,  and  are  here- 
by reserved  for  study  and  review  to  determine 
the  proper  classification  of  the  land^  under 
section  17(d)(1)  of  said  Act.  so  that  the 
public  Interest  will  be  protected  after  the 
lands  are  no  longer  needed  for  military  or  de- 
fense ptirposes. 

2,  The  withdrawal  made  by  this  order  does 
not  affect  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  anv  of  its  agen- 
cies over  the  land  involved  and  does  not  oth- 
erwise atlect  the  laws  and  regulations  appll- 
cable  to  such  lands  e.xcept  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

3,  It  is  hereby  determined  that  the  promul- 
gation of  this  Public  Land  Order  is  not  a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
♦he  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
that  no  detailed  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(21  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  U,S,C.  section  4332 
(2)  (C),   Is  required, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
March  15.  1972. 
|FR  Doc.  72-4139  Piled  3-15-72;  9:55  am] 

[Public  Land  Order  5188] 
Alaska 

Withdrawal  of  Lands  for  Classification  aud 
for  Protection  of  the  Public  Interest  In  the 
Lands  in  Former  Reservations  for  Use  and 
Benefit  of  Alaska  Natives. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
President,  and  pursuant,  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  26.  1952  (17  P.R.  4831),  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  by  section  17(d)  (1)  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 


March  21,  1972 


December  18,  1971,  85  Stat.  688.  708  (herein- 
after called  the  "Act"),  it  is  ordered  as  fol- 
lows; 

1.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  all  of 
the  lands  in  the  former  reservations  with- 
drawn by  Public  Land  Order  No.  5156  of 
February  4,  1972.  37  F.R.  3056,  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  public  land  laws,  including  selections 
by  the  State  rf  Alaska  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act,  72  Stat.  339.  and  from  loca- 
tion and  entry  under  the  mining  laws,  30 
U,S.C.,  ch.  2,  ar.d  from  lea^iiig  under  the 
M.neral  Leasiiig  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended,  30  U.SC.  sections  181-287  (1970). 
and  are  hereby  reserved  for  study  and  review 
to  determine  the  proper  classification  under 
section  17(d)  (li  of  the  Act  any  of  the  lands 
which  are  not  conveyed  pursuant  to  the  Act, 
so  that  the  public  interest  in  the  lands  can 
be  properly  protected. 

2.  Prior  to  the  cinveyancs  of  any  of  the 
lands  withdr-iw,!!  by  this  order,  the  lands 
shall  be  subject  to  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  applica- 
ble laws  and  regulations,  and  his  authority 
to  make  contracts,  and  to  grant  leases,  per- 
mit-, rlght.-.-of-way.  or  easements  shall  not 
be  impaired  by  this  withdrawal.  Applications 
fcr  leases  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
svipra,  will  be  rejected  until  this  order  Is 
modified  or  the  la-ods  are  appropriately  classi- 
fied to  permit  mineral  leasing. 

3.  It  is  hereby  determined  that  the  promul- 
gation of  this  Public  Land  Order  is  not  a 
ni-ijor  action  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environmetit  and  no  de- 
tailed statement  pursuant  to  s?cticn  102(2) 
iC)  of  the  National  Eavir mmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  42  U.S.C,  section  4332  (2  i  (C),  is  re- 
quired. 

Rogers  C,  B,  Morton, 
Sccietury  of  the  Interior. 
M.ARCH  15,  1972 
IFR    Doc,   72-4140   Filed   3-15-72;    9:55    am] 


KENTUCKY  WINNER  OP  VFW 
ANNUAL  CONTEST 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1972 

Mr,  PERKINS,  Mr,  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veteran.-,  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  concJucts  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  Some  500.000  secondarj' 
school  students  took  part  in  the  contest 
this  year.  The  winner  from  each  State 
was  brought  here  to  Washington  for 
final  judijing  as  guest  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

The  winner  from  my  State  was  Robert 
Aaron  Murray,  of  3116  Mason  Street, 
Ashlan(3,  Ky.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ei-t  Murray.  Young  Robert  is  17  and  in 
tile  12th  grade  at  the  Paul  G.  Blazer 
High  School  in  A'^hland.  He  hopes  to 
attend  the  Worcester  Institute,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  after  graduating  from  high 
school, 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers his  winning  spaech,  entitled  "My 
Responsibility  to  Freedom": 

My  Responsibility  to  Frtedom 
(By  R'^bert  A,  Murray) 

Freedom  c:in  be  compared  to  a  fiiie  glass 
container,  heated  in  the  fire  c{  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  blown  with  the  sweet  breath 
of  liberty,  ind  polished  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  As  it  has  come  down 
through  the  years  its  surface  has  become 
highly  glossed  from  everyday  use  and  lt,s 
workmanship    prized    because    of    th?    time- 
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less  beauty  with  which  it  was  fashioned.  It 
hold.s  the  lives  of  unborn  generations,  and 
embedded  securely  within  it  are  our  dreams 
for  the  future,  our  security  of  the  present, 
.and  our  remembrances  of  the  pa^t. 

For  nearly  two  centtirles  our  forefathers 
fotight  and  died  to  keep  this  fragile  casing 
of  freedom  Intact  and  they  did  so  magnifi- 
cently. Not  once  did  freedom  fall.  Not  once 
in  ten  score  years  did  our  glorious  cause 
decline.  In  twenty  decades  freedom  ha.s  con- 
tinued to  grow,  a  chain  reaction  of  people 
protecting  people,  a  marvelous  movement; 
but  now  the  responsibility  is  mine. 

It  Is  my  duty  to  guard  this  precious  heir- 
loom from  the  hands  of  the  unknowing  chil- 
dren who  would  cast  it  down  simply  to  see 
it  shatter.  It  is  my  task  to  shield  it  from 
the  blows  of  et'.vving  eyes,  the  foreign  lands 
that  disdain  its  brilliant  light  because  they 
are  shrouded  in  darkness.  I  must  fight 
against  apathetic  attitudes  of  Its  own  guard- 
ians and  I  should  not  be  crntent  to  fore- 
stall problems.  Unless  difficulties  are  resolved 
when  they  appear  they  may  soon  grow  out 
of  proportion.  The  foot  falls  in  freedom'.^ 
path  that  arise  now  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  long  ei.ough  to  trouble  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

The  burden  cf  free.iom  is  by  no  means  a 
light  one.  It  Is  weighted  by  the  millions  that 
died  for  It  on  fo:cotten  beaches  and  lonely 
hillsides.  It  is  laden  with  the  lives  of  young 
men  and  women  vho  sacrificed  their  dearest 
possession  so  that  I  might  live  free.  Is  it  then 
too  much  to  1SK  that  I  be  loyal  to  their 
cause''  I  think  not.  But  loyalty  to  freedom 
entails  more  than  blind  obedience.  .As  the 
world  changes  so  must  our  rules  governing 
freedom  change:  and  If  I  see  a  way  that 
freedom's  powers  can  be  enhanced,  then  It 
Is  my  duty  to  strive  for  this  In  a  sane  and 
orderly  manner  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions in  our  cnnstltvittcn.  In  times  such 
as  these,  freedom's  protection  is  a  weary 
tfl.sk;  but  the  fruit  of  cur  labors  far  out- 
weighs the  co.'^t.  This  I  believe  Is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  freedom. 
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AMERICAN    AIRLINES    OPENS    NEW 
BASE   IN   SAN  DIEGO 


IN 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAI.mORNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21.  1972 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  sliare  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues the  news  that  American  Airlines 
will  open  a  new  base  in  San  Diego  on 
April  1.  The  base  will  accommodate  about 
120  flight  officers  and  130  flight  attend- 
ants— half  of  whom  will  arrive  on  April  1. 
and  the  remainder  by  the  end  of  May. 

Opening  of  this  new  facility  at  Lind- 
bergh Field  International  Airport 
strongly  reflects  San  Diego's  increasine 
popularity  as  a  business  and  tourist  des- 
tination. It  is  also  a  good  omen  that  the 
air  travel  segment,  of  our  national  econ- 
omy is  on  the  upbeat. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today  a  copy  of  American 
Airlines'  announcement  of  this  most  wel- 
come facility.  I  am  sure  that  the  airline 
employees  assigned  to  the  base — and  the 
growing  numbers  of  passengers  they 
serve — will  find  San  Diego  to  be  a  most 
hospitable  and  friendly  site. 

The  announcement  follows: 
San  Diego,  March  20. — More  than  250  Amer- 
ican Airlines  pilots,  stewardesses  and  other 
personnel  will  be  settling  here  soon  as  the 
airline  opens  a  new  flight  crew  base  at  Lind- 
bergh Field  International  Airport. 


James  E.  Gamer.  Jr  ,  American's  San  Dlegu 
manager,  announced  today  that  American 
plans  to  open  tlie  base  on  .April  1.  It  will  be 
the  t?iuh  crew  base  in  the  airline's  Inter- 
national route  .system.  The  others  are  at 
Boston.  Buffalo.  Chicago.  Dallas.  Los  Angelee. 
Na.sh\ine,  New  York.  San  Francisco  and 
Washingto:., 

The  base  will  Include  120  flight  officers — 
captains,  first  officers  and  flight  engineers — 
and  130  st-ewardesses.  Nearly  half  of  the 
contingent  will  be  here  by  April  1,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  end  of  May. 

Fred  H.  McCu.^ker.  .Americaii's  Pacific  Divi- 
sion vice  president,  said  opening  of  the  base 
would  represent  a  major  savings  to  the  air- 
line in  scheduling  co.-t.5, 

"San  Diego  :s  an  increasingly  popular  des- 
tination on  our  route  system."  McCusker 
said,  "ritid  the  trend  Is  toward  future  im- 
provements in  our  servici'  hvre,' 

American  has  leased  550  square  feet  from 
Western  -Airlines  at  Lindbergh  Airport  to  be 
used  for  new  flight   administrative  offices 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Scliade  now  a  steward- 
ess croup  supervisor  for  .Amcr.can  in  San 
Francisco,  has  been  named  manager  of 
flight  service  and  will  be  m  charge  of  the 
stewardesses  based  here  Mrs.  Schades' 
'orother,  Kenneth  B.  Roberson.  is  a  manager 
of  reliability  analysis  with  American'.s  space 
shuttle  team  working  with  General  Dy- 
namics  Corporation   in   Snn   Diego 

A  base  superintendent  of  flying  to  head  the 
cockpit  crew's  ha.s  i^ot  vet  been  selected  by 
Captain  Robert  S.  Davics.  the  airline  .s  man- 
ager of  flight  for  this  area. 

.American  Airlines  has  been  serving  San 
Diego  since  Dec.  12,  1941  Tlie  airline  oper- 
ates an  average  of  32  flights  a  day  bet,', een 
here  and  major  metropolitan 
east,  nildwes^  and  southwest 
employs  250  people  here  In  sales  services  and 
mainte.iance  nosition.s 
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ST.^TEMENT  BY  DIS.^BLED  .AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  \'ETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
OF  THE  U.S  SENATE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOfTH    C^ROLINA 

IN  THE  .^FNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  21,  1972 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  on 
March  14.  197'2.  Edward  T.  Conroy,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Di,sabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  presented  an  outline  of 
DAV  legislative  goals  to  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  U  S  Senate  Ac- 
companying Mr.  Conroy  was  Charles  L, 
Huher.  legislative  advi.':er  to  the  D.AV.  I 
wa,s  also  pleased  to  note  that  a  number 
of  South  Carolina  D.W  representatives 
were  present  includin;;  South  Carolma 
Commander  Cecil  Wilev  of  Charleston, 
Oilier  South  Carolina  attendees  were; 
David  McWhorter  of  Charleston:  Paul 
Greer  and  Darvl  Lynn  of  Greer:  W,  S, 
Jackson  of  Gaston:  Phillip  Muller. 
George  Mit-chell,  Chaplain  James  E 
Rogers.  John  Taylor,  and  David 
Eldridse  of  Columbia 

Mr,  President,  the  D.W  Iccislaiive  pro- 
grams for  this  year  are  extremely  com- 
prehensive, ai  ■  are  proposals  which  de- 
serve the  uimos'.  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  The  DAV  lias  long  been  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  our  veterans'  orga- 
nizations, and  the  excellent  work  of  this 
group  in  the  past  has  been  a  great  atset 
both  to  our  veterans  and  to  the  Nation. 
On  behalf  of  *hese  veterans.  I  am  very 


94('8 

pletsed  to  call  this  program  to  the  at- 
temion  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

\  r.  President,  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen  that  the  statement  of  the  Disabled 
Ami  !rican  Veterans  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
ten;  Ions  of  Remarks. 

Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
mer  t  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recprd,  as  follows: 

Statiment  op  Eow/vkd  T.  Conroy 

.  Chairman  and  Members  or  the  Com- 
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behalf  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 

and  as  Its  spokesman,  I  want  to  thank 

most  sincerely  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 

y    to    discuss    our    organization's    1972 

Legislative  Program. 

!ome  here  today  with  a  sense  of  deep 

mal  pride  In  the  knowledge  that  I  am 

arst   National  Commander  of  the  Dls- 

Amencan   Veterans   to  appear   before 

relatively  new  but  highly  distinguished 

■ttee  of  the  United  States  Senate — a 

ttee   already  celebrated   for   its  solid 

of  achievements  In  the  field  of  Veter- 

Affalrs.   I  wish  to  express  my  grateful 

sciatlon  for  the  compassionate  support 

(Jommlttee  has  always  given  to  the  pro- 

objectlves  of   the   Disabled  American 
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take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
1  ery  able  staff  members  of  the  Commlt- 
»nd   to   thank   them   for   all   the   help. 
i,  and  practical  assistance  they  readily 
-■llllngly  extend  to  our  national  officers. 
Apbearlng  here  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
gri  up  of  DAV  leaders  who  are  attending 
ifatlonal  Executive  Committee  meeting 
3ur  Annual  Conference  of  Department 
lers   and   adjutants.   These   annual 
es    achieve     two    objectives — they 
for  a  series  of  discussions  on  matters 
nt  concern  to  the  DAV  membership, 
at    the   same   time,   serve   to   assure   a 
uUy   of   Interest   In   the   fundamental 
for    which    our    organization    was 
That  purpose.  In  part,  urges  all  of 
do  what  Is  necessary  'to  advance  the 
■'  and  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
Injured    and    otherwise    disabled 
veterans."   This  objective — rightly   and 
"aly — Includes    consideration    of    the 
's  obligation    to   his   family.   Accord- 
the  concerns  of  the  disabled  veteran's 
'ents  and  survivors  must  also  be  con- 
In   any  meaningful   and   rewarding 
;e  programs, 
primary  mission  of  our  organization 
carried  out  principally  through  our  Na- 
Servlce  Officers  who  are  stationed  In 
of     the     Veterans     Administration 
It  the  country.  These  168  full  time 
employees — 63  of  whom  are  Vlet- 
veterans — assist    veterans    with    their 
for  compensation,  pension,  hospltal- 
,  medical  treatment,  educational  and 
onal  training,  and  sundry  other  bene- 
Ich  have  been  provided  'by  this  Com- 
and  the  Congress.  These  services  are 
id  with  no  charge  to  the  veteran 
me  assure  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
sense  of  pride  I  feel  for  the  DAV 
program  and  the  prominence  it  has 
i    through    the   dedicated    efforta    of 
National  Service  Officers. 

DAV  participates  actively  In  other  pro- 
whlch.  although  net  too  widely  known, 
heless.  serve  a  very  useful  and  hu- 
"rlan  purpose. 

scholarship    program    provides    four 

ct  college  to  needy  children  of  servlce- 

Sted  disabled  veterans.  At  present,  we 

pproxlmately  47  students  Involved  In 

ptcgram. 
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on-going   and   growing   program 

by   our   organization    is    the   DAV 

Scouting  for  the  Handicapped.  The  Disabled 

:an  Veterans  is  the  only  veteran  or- 

*!on  that   has  committed   itself  to  a 
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formal  partnership  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  help  carry  the  load  of  scouting 
for  the  handicapped.  The  DAVs  participation 
In  this  highly  successful  program  reflects,  In 
our  view,  a  genuine  desire  to  recognize  the 
dignity  of  disabled  youngsters,  and  to  de- 
liver the  service  which  they  need  and  which, 
Indeed,  they  deserve  and  enjoy. 

Our  Employment  Assistance  Program  In- 
volves Itself  deeply  in  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  disabled  war  veterans.  Our  National 
Interim  Employment  Committee  is  currently 
developing  an  expanded  program  cf  employ- 
ment services  to  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  We  have  recently  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  these  young  veterans  to  deter- 
mine the  utilization  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Public  Employment  Service.  Our  survey  In- 
dicates that  approximately  50  percent  of 
those  responding  are  not  registered  with 
that  agency.  We  have,  therefore.  Instituted  a 
pilot  program  which,  at  present,  involves  the 
states  of  Illinois.  Connecticut  and  Aakansaa. 
We  have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  Vet- 
erans Employment  Representatives  and  other 
officials  to  provide  special  counseling  and 
placement  assistance  for  those  disabled  vet- 
erans whose  returned  questionnaires  indi- 
cate a  need  for  such  assistance. 

We  plan  to  expand  this  phase  of  our  pro- 
gram to  other  states,  and  to  establish  con- 
tact with  employers  so  as  to  Improve  their 
hiring  practices  with  respect  to  disabled  vet- 
erans. Hopefully,  our  efforts — In  conjunction 
with  employment  service  personnel—will  re- 
sult in  substantially  greater  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  thousands  of 
disabled  war  veterans. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  substance  of  our 
Legislative  Program,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  commend  and  to  thank 
you  and  the  Committee  members  for  the 
legislative  achievements  of  the  1st  Session  of 
the  92nd  Congress.  They  represent  the  latest 
addition  to  an  already  well-established  rec- 
ord of  affirmative  Committee  actions  on  be- 
half of  the  nation's  disabled  war  veterans, 
their  dependents  and  survivors. 

The  increases  In  pension  payments,  the 
Increases  In  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  the  Improvements  in  the 
home  loan  and  medical  programs  are  wel- 
comed and  appreciated  by  all  members  of  the 
DAV  and  Its  Auxiliary. 

We  have  great  hope  for  what  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee  will  accomplish  this 
year.  Indeed,  we  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  have  been  heartened  by  the  overall 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  concern  that  has 
preceded  this  hearing.  The  proposed  VA 
budget  is  at  an  all-time  high  and  Its  medical 
budget  is  also  the  highest  ever  Surely,  this 
Is  encouraging. 

On  this  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
no^  to  turn  directly  to  the  heart  of  our 
teetimony. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  D.W  Legis- 
lative Programs  spring  from  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  our  National  Conventions  and  our 
National  Executive  Committee.  On  the  basis 
of  National  Convention  resolutions  adopted 
last  August,  we  believe  our  organization  has 
fashioned  a  Legislative  Program  that  is 
sound  and  reasonable — a  kind  of  program 
that  blends  what  we  thiik  is  Imponant. 
positive  and  feasible.  It  Is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  times  does  not  permit  a  full 
discussion  of  all  facets  of  our  program  How- 
ever, it  is  my  hope  that  when  your  Com- 
mittee holds  later  hearings,  you  will  allow 
us  to  appear  and  discuss  in  detail  some  of 
the  matters  I  shall  touch  upon  only  briefly 
here  today. 

DISABILrrY   COMPENSATION 

Throughout  the  years,  Mr.  Chalrm.an,  suc- 
cessive Congresses  ot  the  United  States  have 
given  steadfast  recognition  to  the  concept 
that  disabilities  incurred  as  a  result  cf  serv- 
ice in  our  Armed  Forces  entitled  the  sufferer 
to    very   special    recognition    and    gratitude 
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from  the  nation.  It  has  been  accepted  that 
oompenaatlon  payments  should  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  ot  the  service- 
connected  disabled — and  to  meet  thoae  needs 
by  providing  payments  based  on  the  Ingredi- 
ents  of  compassion  and  understanding. 

The  be«lc  rates  of  compensation  payable 
in  wartime  cases  currently  range  from  •25 
for  a  10  percent  disability  to  H50  per  month 
for  total  disability. 

It  U  the  feeling  of  the  DAV  that  there 
should  be  a  substantial,  and  Immediate,  in- 
crease m  these  monthly  payments.  We  feel 
that  the  Increase  must  be  so  substantial  as 
to  take  Into  account  not  only  the  loss  in 
purchasing  value  since  the  last  Increase  In 
July,  1970,  but  also  an  estimate  of  the  ad- 
ditional loss  which  will  occur  between  the 
present  and  the  next  review  of  the  Disabil- 
ity Compensation   Program. 

Of  the  more  than  2  million  veterans  on  the 
VA  compensation  rolls,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 123,000  whose  Income  Is  limited  solely 
to  monthly  compensation  payments. 

Compared  with  average  earnings,  the  pres- 
ent monthly  rate  for  the  totally  disabled 
war  veteran  is  grossly  Inadequate.  Available 
statistical  data  show  that  the  1971  average 
earnings  for  production  workers  In  private 
manufacturing  industries  was  *7,809.38, 
while  the  compensation  for  the  severely  dis- 
abled unemployed  war  veteran  is  $5,400.00 
per  year.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  veteran 
should  be  left  behind  In  the  "earnings" 
race. 

Other  data  show  that  the  median  annual 
Income  of  male  veterans  in  the  civilian  popu- 
lation for  calendar  year  1970  was  $8,660. 
Wages  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
have  been  increased  approximately  12  per- 
cent since  July,  1970.  In  this  same  period, 
non-service-connected  disability  payments 
have  been  raised  on  two  occasions  for  a  total 
of  16  percent. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  serious  study  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  facts  set 
forth  above  will  lead  your  Conunlttee  to  give 
the  highest  priority  to  recommendations 
for  well -deserved  Increases  in  the  basic  rates 
of  service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion. 

There  are  other  compensation  matters  of 
high  importance  to  the  DAV  which  will  draw 
our  attention  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
We  are  particularly  Interested  In  legislation 
providing  for  dependency  allowances  for  vet- 
erans whose  disabilities  are  rated  less  than 
50  percent,  and  a  clothing  allowance  for  vet- 
erans who,  because  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability, wear  prosthetic  appliances  which  tear 
or  wear  out  their  clothing. 

We  think  there  Is  a  very  justifiable  case 
for  Increases  In  the  dependency  allowances 
to  restore  their  purchasing  value;  and  a 
specially  urgent  case  for  Increases  to  those 
veterans  who  receive  the  $47  monthly  award 
for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  body 
organs.  These  special  awards  were  last  In- 
creased In  1952.  The  DAV  has  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  $47  on  numerous  oc- 
casions with  no  headway.  It  is  now  more 
than  20  years  after  the  last  Increase  and 
the  propyosal  Is  still  prominently  In  our  pro- 
gram. 

During  this  entire  period,  the  Veterans 
.Administration  has  persistently  opposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  an  Increase  in  these 
awards  on  the  pretext  that  it  Is  conducting  a 
study  to  "validate"  the  Disability  Rating 
Schedule  We  are  told  that  recommendations 
based  on  the  study  may  be  available  on  April 
1.  1972.  However,  we  would  point  out  that 
while  the  so-called  validation  may  change 
some  of  the  disability  "percentage  evalua- 
tions."  it  can  have  no  effect  on  the  supple- 
mental statutorv  rate  which  the  Congress  au- 
thorized m  consideration  of  factors  "other 
than  the  economic  loss"  suffered  by  the  vet- 
eran. 

In  its  action,  the  Congress  recognized  that 
there  was  no  way  to  adequately  compensate 


a  veteran  who  has  lost  a  Umb  or  an  eye,  or 
a  veteran  who  has  suffered  Irreparable  psy- 
chological damage  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  the  Congress  rightfully 
sought  to  repay  these  disabled  American 
veterans  for  the  pain  and  suffering,  the  loss 
of  physical  and  mental  integrity,  which  these 
disabilities  by  their  very  nature  often  bring. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  and  other  Items  relating  to  the  disabil- 
ity compensation  program  at  future  Com- 
mittee hearings. 

EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  It  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  American  people  that  those 
who  serve  In  our  Armed  Forces  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  citizenship.  While 
they  are  off  serving  their  country,  others  of 
their  age  are  preparing  for  occupational  or 
professional  careers.  We  think  it  only  fair 
that  the  ex-serviceman  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  educational  and  training 
advantages  lost  during  his  period  of  active 
military  duty. 

This  opportunity  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  legislation  presently  under  con- 
sideration by  your  Committee.  It  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  features,  one  of  which  would 
provide  a  well -deserved  Increase  in  the 
monthly  subsistence  allowances  paid  to  sev- 
erely disabled  veterans  receiving  training 
under  the  VA  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. Another  provision  would  Increase  the 
monthly  rates  of  educational  assistance  pay- 
able to  veterans,  and  to  wives,  widows  and 
children  of  service-connected  totally  disabled 
and  decreased  veterans  under  the  War  Or- 
phans' and  Widows'  Educational  Assistance 
Act. 

NATIONAL    CEMETEHIES 

At  a  recent  appearance  before  this  Com- 
mittee, the  DAV  outlined  Its  position  with 
respect  to  the  National  Cemetery  System  as 
it  is  currently  operated.  We  urged  that  the 
operational  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
system  be  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

The  legislation  on  which  the  DAV  testified 
woiUd,  In  our  opinion,  eliminate  the  confus- 
ing and  uncertain  conditions  currently  as- 
sociated with  the  cemetery  program,  and 
would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
fied and  orderly  system. 

The  officers  and  resources  of  our  national 
organization  are  ready  and  on  call  to  assist 
In  helping  resolve  this  urgent  problem. 

VA   MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

Another  Item  of  real  significance  to  the 
DAV  relates  to  the  program  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  disabled  war  veterans. 

We  believe  that  the  well-being  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and  the  debt  his  nation  owes 
him  commands  aggressive  action  to  make 
certain  he  receives  a  high  standard  of  medi- 
cal seirvlce  as  a  matter  of  right.  In  this  re- 
gard, Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  to  express  here 
our  grateful  thanks  to  you  and  the  Commit- 
tee members  for  your  action  on  legislation 
to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  services 
to  eligible  war  veterans. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  one  of 
the  many  excellent  features  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Care  Reform  Act  of  1971.  It  would 
provide  hospital  and  medical  care  to  the  wife 
or  child  of  a  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled service-connected  veteran  and  to  the 
widow  or  child  of  a  veteran  who  has  died  as 
a  result  of  service-connected  disability. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
DAV  Is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  VA 
medical  budget  for  1973  Is  the  highest  ever. 
Among  other  things,  it  calls  for  an  Increase 
of  11,000  new  medical  employees;  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  veterans  to  be  cared 
for  both  on  an  inpatient  and  outpatient  ba- 
sis; for  construction;  for  prosthetic  research 
and  for  VA  nursing  care  units. 

Despite    these    promising    Improvements, 
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there  Is  a  growing  concern  among  DAV  mem- 
bers about  a  trend  strongly  under  way  to  as- 
similate the  VA  medical  system  Into  a  Na- 
tional Health  Care  Plan  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  HEW  or  some  other  social  service 
agency. 

The  DAV  recognizes  that  the  problem  of 
health  care  for  the  general  population  Is 
swelling  rapidly  and  that  legislation  is  needed 
to  deal  realistically  with  all  aspects  of  the 
health  care  Issue.  However,  the  DAV  is  unal- 
terably opposed  to  any  scheme  which  has  as 
Its  object  the  absorption  of  the  VA  medical 
and  hospital  program  Into  a  sweeping  na- 
tional health  Insurance  system.  Conversely, 
we  firmly  advocate  that  the  VA  hospital  pro- 
gram, as  presently  constituted,  not  only  be 
preserved  intact  but  also  be  expanded  and 
Improved  for  the  benefit  of  America's  war  dis- 
abled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  here  to- 
day to  bring  to  notice  some  of  the  highlights 
of  our  objectives  for  the  year  1972.  As  ex- 
pressed earlier,  we  think  our  program  is  a 
reasonable  one,  is  feasible  and  supportable, 
and  represents  what  we  believe  to  be  needed 
Improvements  In  veterans'  programs. 

AMNESTY 

Before  concluding  my  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  brief  word  about 
the  draft  "amnesty"  issue  which,  as  you 
know,  is  evoking  rancorous,  bitter  debate 
acroee  the  country. 

This  burning  question  must.  In  our  opin- 
ion, be  evaluated  with  the  utmost  honesty 
and  frankness.  Reports  Indicate  that  there 
are  about  70,000  draft  dodgers  and  deserters 
residing  In  Canada  and  Sweden.  A  large 
number  have  said  they  were  obligated  by 
conscience  to  take  flight.  We  rather  think 
they  were  motivated  more  by  the  basic  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  In  any  event,  the 
really  astounding  aspect  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter Is  the  present  attitude  of  some  of  the 
defectors.  At  a  recent  press  conference  in 
Toronto,  a  representative  group  demanded 
"totally  non-punitive  restoration"  of  their 
civil  rights  if  and  when  they  return  to  the 
United  States.  They  rejected  without  reser- 
vation any  alternative  service  as  a  condition 
for  amnesty. 

We  do  not  think  these  {jeople  will  win 
favor  with  any  veteran  groups.  It  is  our 
considered  opinion  that  amnesty  should  not 
now  be  granted,  that  the  merits  of  the  indi- 
vidual case  should  be  decided  separately,  and 
only  after  the  conflict  has  ended  and  all  who 
served  their  nation  honorably  have  returned 
home. 

Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  again  express  our 
grateful  appreciation  for  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you. 


FORCED  BUSING 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALOrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  prepared  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Local 
School  Districts  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo., 
for  submission  to  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  its  hearings  on  measures 
to  halt  the  forced  busing  of  public  school 
children  for  purposes  of  racial  integra- 
tion. This  statement  provides  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  usurpation  of  power 
In  this  area  by  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  limited  value  of  any  legislation  which 
does  not  act  directly  to  halt  that  usurpa- 
tion. It  concludes  that  legislation  such 
as  I  have  introduced,  and  which  failed  by 
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only  three  votes  recently  to  pass  the 
Senate,  depriving  the  F^eral  courts  of 
jurisdiction  in  busing  cases,  is  much  the 
best  way  to  be  sure  of  bringing  an  end 
to  forced  busing  which  has  angered  ti:e 
American  people  as  few  other  Govern- 
"ment  actions  have  done  In  recent 
memory. 

The  committee's  well  stated  views  de- 
serve the  attention  of  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  Members  of  Congress  than 
serve  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  Even 
committee  members  might  overlook  this 
particular  document  in  the  flood  of  writ- 
ten material  on  the  busing  issue  which 
has  been  submitted  to  them.  Consequent- 
ly I  am  taking  tiie  opportunity  to  present 
to  all  of  you  the  following  statement 
on  busing  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Preservation  of  Local  School  Districts 
Statement  by  CoMMrrrrE  fob  the  Preserva- 
tion or  Local  School  Districts 
Gentlemen: 

As  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  concerns  of 
The  Committee  For  The  Preservation  of  Local 
School  Districts  and  to  our  position  regard- 
ing the  forced  busing  of  public  school  chil- 
dren, allow  u.s  to  establish  the  local  situation 
in  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri. 

On  Sept.  3.  1971  the  ^.S,  Justice  Depart- 
ment filed  a  suit  ui  U.S  mstrlct  Court  charg- 
ing several  local  school  Vlstncts  with  per- 
petuating Illegal  segregation  In  a  neighbor- 
ing, predomlijantly  negro,  school  district.  The 
federal  allegations  also  Include  the  Illegal 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law  In  viola- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  Title  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  in  that  State  and  L<-.>cal 
school  authorities  have  failed  and  refuted 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  the  students  in 
the  predominantly  black  district.  These  alle- 
gations are  not  true  and  will  be  successfully 
refuted  in  court 

We  see  In  this  pending  federal  court  action 
the  seeds  of  destruction  for  the  public 
schools  of  St  Louis  County  If.  however,  the 
Justice  Department,  through  legal  manipula- 
tion, should  pre\ail.  then  the  presiding  fed- 
eral Judge  may  choose  to  prescribe  the  busing 
of  students  by  court  order. 

Since  forced  busing  has  become  an  issue 
because  of  the  federal  government  s  attempt 
to  force  integration  and  to  eliminate  segre- 
gation, perhaps  a  closer  look  at  these  funda- 
mental terms  is  in  order. 

Integration — "to  form  into  a  whole:  to 
unite,  or  become  united  "  When  applied  to 
racial,  ethnic  or  religious  groxips.  integration 
is  generally  agreed  to  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  Americans  Who  in  good  con- 
science can  disagree?  The  only  question  is. 
how  do  we  achieve  this  goal?  Will  it  be  inle- 
gratlon  by  the  desires  of  the  people,  achieved 
peaceably  with  lasting  results,  or  will  it  be 
Integration  by  force  of  law — and  as  every 
lawmaker  knows,  law  is  force. 

If  our  course  i.s  set  on  achieving  Integra- 
tion by  force  tif  law,  then  who  decides  the 
ratios?  How  are  these  ratios  to  be  achieved? 
How  are  these  laws  to  be  i-nforced'  And  the 
ultimate  question.  uiU  integration  be  suc- 
cessfully achieved^ 

We  are  all  av.are  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  recent  years,  the  bus  boycotts,  sit- 
ins,  marches,  demonstration.';,  violence,  etc.; 
tactics  that  catapulted  the  ostensible  goal  of 
integration  onto  the  front  pages  of  our  news- 
papers These  visible,  and  highly  emotional 
tactics  also  succeeded  in  pressuring  our  fed- 
eral governmeii*  into  the  business  of  inte- 
gration— integration  by  force  of  law!  This 
pressure  was  manifested  in  federal  civil 
rights  commissions,  anti-discrimination  laws, 
civil  rights  laws,  new  social  interpretations 
of  our  Constitutions,  more  civil  rights  laws, 
pyramiding   governmental    agencies   and   fl- 
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f-ie  war  or.  p»  verty.  all  generally  con- 

m  force  integration. 

e  these  eflons  met  success?  We  thlnlc 
[n  'act,  we  can  oaiy  conclude  that  gov- 
eiiial  efforts  to  furce  integration  has 
ed  ill  increasing  racial  friction  a:id 
i  Por.der  for  a  mnment  the  govern- 
a:  force  that  has  been  v.ied.  with  the 
ns  of  taxpayer^  dollars  thai  have  been 
d?d.  a'!  to  force  integration,  resulting 

ure  s,>j  broad  across  our  land  that  the 
inetits  of  these  past  schemes  now  pro- 
to  bus  school  chndren  against  the  will 
liT  parents: 

.fornla    Congresc-man,    John    Schmitz. 
;t  -.^ell  recently  '.vhen.  he  said: 

lis  racism  appears  In  a  r.e\v  form,  as  a 
aspect  of  an  intolerant,  totalitarian 
Ti  ivhich  moves  other  peoples  children 
d  vast  metropolitan  areas  like  pn-j-n?  on 
s.sbi  ard.  to  obtain  the  sociological  mix 
satisfying  to  the  dominant  academic 
onreaiicratlc  cliques  cf  the  mompnt. 
io  the  real  meaning  and  importance  of 
.ationwicle    controversy    over    bussing 

Idren  according  to  race.  — " 
ernment  can't  solve  social  problems:  it 
mposes  tyranny  on  all   the  people. 

atlon:  to  cut  off  from  otn.ers  or 
rhe  -eneral  mas^.  to  Isolate  or  seclude 
lously.  to  isolate  or  seclude  an  indivld- 
r  group  would  require  force.  In  our 
i'ntinnal  Republic,  the  letjal  use  of 
is  restricted  to  government — to  law. 
e  art-  exception?,  of  course  )  WTien  law. 
.s  npcessary  aeent  force,  is  used  to  .<:ee- 

people  or  groups,  then  law  has  been 
■'ed  nnd  is  beine  misused  It  is  then 
.•  the  job  of  our  legislators  'o  rectify 
lisuse  so  as  to  preserve  tlie  peace  and 
tore  'he  liberty  of  all.  But.  are  such 
■sions.  tagged  de-jure  --:eeregatlon. 
;read  today''  We  think  not    Iiistead  of 

broad  in  scone  thev  are  rather  the 
ion  in  our  land  If  the  above  observa- 
?  correct,  what  do  we  then  have  that 
1  segregation.  Do  we  have  people  living 
er  because  of  similar  racial  or  ethnic 
mds,  similar  cuUural  tastes^  Do  we 
jeople  living  toge'^her  l:)pcause  of  sim- 

nomlc  status,  similar  religious  prtncl- 
What  we  actually  have  has  been  mls- 

defacto  segregation.  It's  not  segrega- 

all.  and  it  is  certainly  not  immoral 
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Thomas   Lane    in 

ted  column  has  said  • 

ople  through  individual  choice  elect 

late  chiefly  with  members  of  their 
ace,  government  has  no  authority 
)ever,  m  law  or  equltv  to  force  uoon 
patterns  of  association  deemed  desir- 

pohtlclans  and  educate  rs 
subscribe  enthusiasticallv  to  that  as- 
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y  that  great  coiifuslon  exists  because 
activity  of  government  to  regulate  tho 
structure    of    public   education    l.>    to 
understate  the  point 
ess  haf  enacted  prohibitions  on  at 
e.n  'cc.i-ilons  aealnst  the  federal  eov- 
t  requiring  the  forced  transportation 
children  to  achieve  predetermined 
of    attendance    with    re^rd    to    race, 
or  color  within  individual  schools, 
on  401  lb)   of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
tes: 

tlon  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
of  students  to  schools  in  order 
racial  Imbalance." 
legislation  which  expresses  Congres- 
hostllity  to  bussing  includes  the  Ele- 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
amended  In  1966,  which  forbids  "any 
nent.  agency,  officer  or  employee  of 
ited  States — to  require  the  asslgn- 
r  transportation  of  students  or  teach- 
Dvercome  racial  Imbalance  " 

mentioning    the    above    legislation 

essary  to  state  that,  on  other  grounds. 

these  laws  are  blatantly  un-Constl- 
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tutlonal.  since  there  Is  no  authorization 
whatsoever  In  the  Constitution  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  m'.-ddle  In  the  fields  of 
social  relations  or  education. 

Now  comes  the  Suprem.e  Court.  The  War- 
ren Court's  1954  decision  (Brown  vs.  Board 
of  Education)  specifically  precluded  race  as 
a  factor  in  assigning  students  to.  or  barring 
them  from,  public  schools.  But,  the  Burger 
Court's  ■•Swann"  decision  actually  makes 
race  the  chief  crl'erlon  for  asslgning'children 
to  the  schools  affected. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  denounced 
school  bussing  to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand  the  President  ap- 
proved a  court  appeal  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  a  federal  Judge's  ruling  m  the 
Austin,  Texas  school  desegregation  case  be- 
cause that  ruling  prortded  for  too  little  bus- 
ing. Tl^e  Department  of  Health,  Education 
&  Welfare  pushes  bussing,  even  offering  to 
reimburse  the  local  agencies  from  federal 
funds. 

So  if  you  want  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land, 
what  do  you  do?  Congress  has  passed  laws 
which  ban  busing,  but  the  Courts  and  the 
E.xecutive  have  issued  edicts  compelling  bus- 
ing! 

Confusion  reigns  si'prsme  as  our  Supreme 
Court  moves  us  further  away  from  constitu- 
tional government.  Are  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions the  law  of  the  laud?  Or  does  Congress. 
with  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  make 
the  law? 

If  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  In- 
deed 'he  law  of  the  land,  where  is  the  legal 
authorisation  for  the  Courfs  legislative  ac- 
tivity? The  first  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  states: 

"All  legislative  po'wers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre-sentatives."  Further  along,  the  Su- 
premacy Clause  (Article  VI.  Section  2i  as- 
serts: 'This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  In 
piirs'iance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land  .  .  .". 

Treaties.  La\\s  of  Congress.  The  Constitu- 
tion itself.  Ail  are  mentioned  as  being  factors 
which  combine  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  But  nothing  Is  said  about  Supreme 
Court  edicts 

In  his  excellent  book.  "Your  American 
Yardstick."  the  noted  Constitutional  author- 
ity Hamilton  A.  Long  explains: 

"Supreme  Court  decisions  do  not  coi^stl- 
tute  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Its  deci- 
sion in  a  case  is  limited  by  the  facts  Involved 
ai.d  constitutes  only  the  law  of  the  case,  bind- 
ing merely  the  parties  "n  the  case.  This  Is 
true  as  to  all  cases  and  all  courts,  including 
the  Supreme  Court  Even  In  a  case  Involving 
consideration  of  the  Constitution  therefore, 
the  Supreme  Courfs  decision,  involving  a 
mixture  of  legal  rules  and  principles  as  ap- 
plied to  the  facts  Involved,  cannot  and  does 
not  constitute  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land." 

Our  Supreme  Court,  which  has  un-Con.sti- 
tutionnlly  legislated  us  into  the  forced  bu.s- 
ing  business,  must  be  restrained.  This  re- 
straint must  be  nnd  can  be  furnished  by 
Congress  If  Congress  allows  government  to 
remain  m  the  hands  of  the  eminent  tribunal, 
then  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their 
own  ru:ers. 

The  purpose  of  these  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  is  to  furnish  the  Members  of 
the  House  with  a  reasonable  appraisal  of 
proposed  laws  p>rtjlnlng  to  the  busing  cf 
public  school  students  to  eliminate  racial 
imbalance.  Since  this  Isstie  has  given  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  proposed  laws  including 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  perhaps 
a  fundamental  look  at  the  function  and  sub- 
stance of  "la-vv"  Itself  Is  in  order 

The  following  words  are  those  of  Frederic 
Bastiat.  a  French  economist,  statesman  and 
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author.  His  essay  entitled  "The  Law",  first 
published  in  1850.  contains  et-ernal  truths 
that  win  still  be  valid  when  another  centurv 
has  parsed.  His  ideas  deserve  a  serious  hear- 
ing in  our  troubled  times. 

"Law  i.s  force.  It  is  the  iubstltutlon  of  a 
common  force  for  individual  force.  And  this 
common  force  is  to  do  only  what  the  indi- 
vidual forces  have  a  natural  and  lawful  right 
to  do:  to  protect  persons,  liberties,  and  prop- 
erties: to  maintain  the  rights  of  each,  and  to 
cause  Jiistic:  to  reign  over  us  all." 

"When  law  and  force  keep  a  person  within 
the  boui-ds  of  justice,  they  impose  nothing 
but  a  mere  neg  ition,  they  violate  neither  his 
personality  nor  his  liberty.  They  safeguard 
all  of  these.  They  are  defensive,  they  defend 
equalli  the  rights  of  all.  But  when  the  law, 
by  means  of  ii:5  necessary  ageni,  fore*.',  im- 
poses upon  men  a  regulation  cf  social  or 
economic  relationship,  then  the  law  is  no 
longer  negatiVi\  It  is  then  acting  positively 
upon  pe.jple.  It  substitutes  the  will  of  the 
legislator  for  their  own  wills;  the  initiative 
of  the  legislator  for  their  own  initiatives." 
And  eventually  the  tjTanny  of  dictatorship 
for  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

"Law  is  orgmiHed  justice.  WHien  Justice  is 
organized  bv  law — that  is.  by  force — this  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  using  law  (force)  to  orga- 
nize anv  human  activity  whatever,  whether 
It  be  labor,  charity,  agriculture,  commerce, 
industry,  education,  art.  or  religion.  The  or- 
ganizing by  law^  of  any  of  these  would  in- 
evitably destroy  the  essential  organization — 
ju.\tice.  For  truly,  how  can  we  imagine  force 
being  used  against  the  liberty  of  citizens 
without  It  also  being  used  against  justice,  and 
thus  actms  against  its  proper  function." 

The  purpose  of  forced  busing,  we  are  told, 
is  to  produce  quality  education.  The  id-a 
seem.s  to  be  that  if  one  child  can  be  forced 
to  sit  next  to  another  child  i^'ho  has  a  dif- 
ferent color  in  his  .'^kln.  the  result  will  'ue 
quality  education.  What  we  are  not  told,  how- 
ever, is  how  this  education  by  osmosis  works. 
Another  ber.eflt  that  supposedly  results 
from  forced  busing  is  harmony,  even  broth- 
erly love,  between  the  races  and  between" 
children  of  divergent  economic  and  c  iltural 
backgrounds.  Quite  the  contrary  st-ems  to  be 
true.  When  you  mix  children  from  different 
neighborhocds.  presumably  from  different 
racial,  economic,  or  cultural  backgrounds, 
when  force  is  used  to  achieve  this  artificial 
condition,  only  one  thing  is  created— /lo.s- 
tmty.  Why?  Students  are  transported  to  un- 
familiar neighborhoods,  sometimes  even  to 
hostile  and  luisafe  areas.  Students  and  par- 
ents that  are  content  with  their  neighbor- 
hood school  are  hostile  because  their  rights 
are  not  respected.  They  are  hostile  becauss 
thev  are  unwillingly  subjected  to  an  unneces- 
sary, time  consuming,  and  expensive  bus 
ride  that  cannot  possibly  add  to  the  quality 
of  their  education  They  have  been  reduced 
to  nothing  more  than  a  computer  number 
and  a  color 

When  kids  from  the  poorer  environments, 
wparlng  recycled  duds  from  the  Salvation 
Army,  are  thrust  into  schools  of  relatlvelv 
affluent  neighborhoods,  their  economic  dif- 
ferences suddenly  achieve  unrealistic  pro- 
portions. They  are  understandably  envlotis 
and  even  resentful,  their  envy  turns  to  frus- 
tration and  these  fru.stratlons  create  hos- 
tility, fear  and  chaos. 

If  forced  bussing  Is  desirable  In  theory, 
mora!  and  legal,  as  our  liberal  educators 
and  politicians  claim,  then  Is  distance  and 
time  a  factor?  If  a  thirty  minute  bus  ride 
to  a  neighboring  school  is  beneficial,  who 
CPU  deny  that  a  slightly  longer  trip  across 
a  county  or  state  line  Is  not  also  beneficial? 
Would  not  time,  distance,  and  existing  polit- 
ical boundaries  prove  to  be  surmoimtable 
technicaiities?  The  obvious  decadence  of  our 
svstem  of  law  is  feeding  on  ridiculous  tech- 
nicalities such  as  these. 

It  Is  very  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
liberals  and  the  assorted  variety  of  one  world 
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collectlvlsts  that  have  created  this  bussing 
Frankenstein  are  also  In  favor  of  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
These  toilers  for  tyranny  must  not  be  aware 
that  this  treaty  itself,  defines  genocide,  in 
part,  as  follows;  "forceably  transferring  chil- 
dren of  the  group  to  another  group." 

In  our  opinion  the  proposals  before  these 
Hearings  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
range  from  evil  and  ludicrous  to  those  of 
seemingly  good  intent. 

On  the  evil  end  of  this  spectrum  we  would 
place  the  bUls  offered  by  Mr.  Grlffln  i  H Jl 
1591,  Mr.  Abbitt  (H.R.  5670)  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  (H.R.  65).  We  reject  these  bills  as 
evil  because  they  are  designed  as  amend- 
ments to  the  blatantly  unconstltutionsd 
CivU  rights  act  of  1964.  We  cannot  accept 
amendments  to  existing  legislation  that  has 
consistently  demonstrated  the  Inherent 
failures  of  governmental  Interference  in 
social  matters. 

Mr.  Flynt  offers  a  bill  (H.R.  1295)  that  pro- 
poses to  further  legitimize  the  legislative 
usurpations  of  the  federal  courts.  He  asks 
that  court  orders  effecting  "desegregation, ■' 
apply  uniformly  to  all  public  schools  across 
our  land.  His  desire  to  spread  injustice  uni- 
formly Is  not  commendable.  What  Is  almost 
commendable  in  Mr.  Flynt's  proposal  Is  that 
he  would  not  allow  forced  bussing  to  com- 
mence in  midterm,  but  would  postpone  in- 
justice until  the  beginning  of  a  school  term. 
These  '■benevolent  "  proposals  surely  guar- 
antee the  destruction  of  public  education. 

Mr.  Slkes  comes  forward  with  his  resolu- 
tion (H.R.  135).  After  recognizing  the  chaos, 
disruption  and  confusion  that  now  exists  In 
our  school  because  of  previous  federal  court 
decrees,  Mr.  Slkes  asks  that  the  courts  ren- 
der their  decisions  on  "segregation"  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  in  order  to  furnish  our 
Nations  school  systems  with  guidelines  to 
effect  an  orderly  transition  in  the  coming 
year.  It  is  ludicrous  indeed  to  ask  a  speed 
up  in  the  very  process  of  legislative  usurpa- 
tion that  has  plunged  us  to  the  depths  of 
the  present  crisis  In  education.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Sikes  will  amwer  this  question :  —Transition 
to  what? 

A  number  of  proposed  Amendments  to  our 
Constitution  have  been  offered.  The  Intent 
of  these  Amendments,  and  of  their  sponsors, 
is  apparently  honorable  and  well  meaning  In 
that  they  are  designed  to  prevent  the  forced 
bussing  of  students.  The  only  question  Is — 
do  we  need  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  correct  the  injustice  of  forced  bus- 
sing? We  believe  not.  We  believe  instead  that 
our  Constitution  has  already  provided  us 
with  the  means  to  correct  the  problem. 

Our  system  of  checks  and  balances  based 
upon  the  diffusion  of  power  between  the 
Executive.  Judicial  and  Legislative  branches 
of  goverruneut  has  suffered  extensive  dam- 
age at  the  hands  of  the  federal  courts.  This 
is  the  primary  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  present  crisis.  That  the  Executive  branch 
has  promoted,  or  at  least  has  not  seen  fit 
tc  challenge  these  usurpations  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied. 

Why  not  then  limit  or  restrain  the  power 
of  the  federal  courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court?  This  power  is  granted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  authority  of  Article  III,  Section  I 
of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  full 
power  to  regulate  or  eliminate  the' jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Courts  in  specific  areas. 
Since  our  federal  coxirts  seem  to  be  on 
a  fast  toboggan  ride  as  far  as  forced  bus- 
sing edicts  are  concerned.  It  seems  prudent 
to  choose  a  swift  remedy  so  as  to  subejct 
as  few  school  districts  as  possible  to  these 
edicts. 

Mr.  Schmitz  has  proposed  a  bill  (H.R. 
10614)  that  states: 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  juris- 
diction to  review  .  .  .  any  case  arising  out  of 
any  state  statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  i>art  thereof,  or  arising  out  of  any 
Act  interpreting,  applying  or  enforcing  a 
State  Statute  .  .  .  which  relates  to  assigning 
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or  req.ilrlng  any  public  school  student  to  at- 
tend a  particular  school  because  of  his  race, 
creed  or  color." 

This  proposed  bill  further  states: 

"The  district  courts  shall  not  have  Juris- 
diction of  any  case  or  question  which  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to 
re\iew." 

In  simpler  language  Mr.  Schmitz  would  de- 
prive all  federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  over 
cases  Involving  the  assignment  of  school  chil- 
dren to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  creed  or 
color.  This  proposal  also  recognizes  that  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools  Is 
not  a  matter  of  federal  concern  but  Is  re- 
served to  the  states  and  to  the  people  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  Schmitz  is  definitely  on  target  with  his 
proposal.  This  bill  deserves  the  opportunity 
of  a  complete  hearing  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  closing  we  would  like  to  quote  from 
President  Nixon's  recent  State  of  the  Union 
Message. 

"The  leadership  of  America  Is  here  today, 
in  this  chamber — the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Cabinet,  the  Senat-e,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Together  we  hold  the  future  of  the 
nation,  and  the  conscierjce  of  the  nation,  In 
our  hands."  (emphasis  added.) 

If  Indeed  our  future  and  our  conscience 
are  to  be  determined  by  government  then  we 
have  gone  far  down  the  road  to  totalitarian- 
ism. 

We  hope  history  will  show  that  government 
never  becomes  the  master. 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  ENROLLMENT 
UNDER  THE  ALASKA  NATIVE 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT 


HON.  TED  STEVENS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  FYi- 
day.  March  17.  in  37  Federal  Register 
No.  53  at  pages  5615-17,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  promulgated  its  final  reg- 
ulations to  25  CFR  43h,  setting  forth 
the  procedure  for  enrollment  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act — 
Public  Law  92-203,  85  Stat,  688. 

I  beliete  these  are  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Alaska  as 
well  as  to  Alaskan  Natives  throughout 
the  United  States  that  they  deserve  to 
be  reprinted  in  their  entirety  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  so  printed. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  t!ie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Title  25 — Indlins 
Chapter  I — Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SUBCHAPTER    F ENROLLMENT 

Part  43h — Preparation  of  a  roll  of  Ala.-.ka 
Natives. 

The  general  authority  to  issue  regulations 
is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
,S  U.S.C.  section  ,301  and  sections  463  and 
465  of  the  Revised  Statutes  1 25  U.S.C.  sec- 
tions 2  and  9  i . 

Beginning  on  page  2r.79  of  the  Fider.\l 
Register  of  February  4.  1972  (37  FR  :|G7P  i . 
there  was  published  a  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  to  add  a  new  Part  4i^h  to  Title 
25  cf  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  re- 
lating to  the  enrollment  of  Alaska  Natives. 
The  regulations  were  proposed  pursuant  to 


the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
December  18,  1971  t  Public  Law  92-203  85 
Stat,  688-7151. 

Interested  persons  were  given  30  davs  In 
which  to  submit  wTltten  comments,  views, 
or  arguments  regarding  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. 

During  this  period,  comments,  suggestions, 
and  objections  were  submitted  by  Interested 
persons.  Careful  consideration  was  given  to 
all  the  views  and  arguments  received,  and 
certain  re\isio:is  were  made  as  a  result  of 
them  Among  the  revisions  are  the  following: 

1.  Deletion  oi  the  words  "whose  Alaska 
Native  ancestry  predat-es  the  Treat  v  of 
March  30.  1867.  and  who  are  ".  as  they  re- 
ferred to  Tsimshian  Indians  In  the  defini- 
tion of  "Native"  in  §  43h.l(gi. 

2  Addition  of  clarifying  language  In  the 
definition  of  Permanent  residence"  In 
ii  43h.l(k). 

3  Addition  of  a  new  paragraph  (n)  In 
§  43h  1  defining  "Enumerator." 

4.  Addition  of  the  word  "permanent"  In 
the  heading  of  i  43h  4(a)  and  the  insertion 
of  "and  village  or  other  place"  following 
"region"  to  indicate  where  permanent  resi- 
dents of  Alaska  .'-hail  be  enrolled.  The  word 
"permanent. '■  as  a  modifier  of  "resident"  or 
"residence"  has  been  Inserted  where  appro- 
priate throughout  the  new  Part  43h. 

5.  Insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  (b)  In 
§  43h.6  to  preside  for  a  sponsor  to  file  an 
application  on  behalf  of  classes  of  persons 
who  require  nssi:-tance  in  applvlng  for  en- 
rollment. Subsequent  paragraphs  are  re- 
designated accordingly. 

6  A  clarification  of  5  43h.6(e)  to  provide 
that  enumerators  shall  be  sent  to  all  villages 
in  Alaska,  raihcr  than  to  the  principal  vil- 
lages. 

7.  Addition  of  a  ne->v  paracraph  ip)  in 
«  43h  6  to  provide  for  notice  to  realons  of 
the  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth,  and 
claimed  re-^ideiue  of  all  applicants  for  en- 
rollment. Including  dependents  and  to  each 
village  of  the  name.  date,  and  place  of  birth, 
and  claimed  residence  of  applicants  for  en- 
rollment. Inclxidlne  dependents,  within  its 
region.  This  revision  also  provides  for  pro- 
tests within  30  davs  after  receipt  of  notice 
by  regions  .ind  or  Milages  against  the  allow- 
ance of  any  application  for  enrollment. 

8  A  complete  revision  of  5  43h  7  to  pro- 
vide for  notice  to  Individual  applicants  or 
sponsors,  and  to  the  appropriate  region  and 
village,  of  decisions  as  to  enrollment  or  as 
to  the  recion  or  v.iiape  In  which  an  applicant 
is  enrolled  Rleht.^  of  appeal  are  specifically 
given  to  the  recion.s  and  vlliares.  as  well  as 
to  the  applicants 

9.  A  revision  r  f  5  43h  8  to  provide  for  ap- 
peals from  adverse  decision  of  the  Coordl- 
nator  to  be  filed  bv  Individual  applicants 
or  sponsors  reeions,  or  vlllaees.  The  revision 
retains  a  45-dfty  appeal  period  but  also  re- 
quires that  a  copv  of  each  appeal  petition 
shall  be  served  bv  the  appellant  upon  the 
individual,  reelon.  and  or  vlUace,  as  the  ca.se 
mpy  be.  and  that  proof  of  such  service  be  filed 
with  the  Regional  Soilritor  u-lthin  15  davs  of 
the  fillne  of  the  apneal  petition 

10  The  phrase  "or  other  ba<:l.s  for  deter- 
mlnlne  ellptbilitv"  has  been  Inserted  follow- 
ine  "degree  of  Na'-ive  blood"  in  5  43h.9  as  It 
relates  to  the  Information  to  be  shown  on 
the  completed  roll 

11.  For  administrative  purpo-^es  enrollment 
application-s  will  be  accepted  from  all  elielble 
Native  Alaska  members  of  the  Metlakatia 
Indian  Communrv  Later  determinations 
will  be  made  concerning  Individual  eligibility 
for  inclusion  on  the  roll  and  entitlement  to 
benefits  under  the  Act.  The  word  "non- 
Tsimshlan"  has  been  deleted  from  the  title 
and  first  line  of  f  43h  II. 

The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Ac. 
supra,  requires  that  the  roll  be  prepared 
within  2  years  from  Its  date  cf  enactment. 
In  order  to  provide  for  appeals  and  final 
preparation   within   the   time   allowed,   it   is 
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isary   that  deadline   of  March   30.    1973, 

^ed  for  the  filing  of  enrollment  appllca- 

An    additional    delay    In    the    effective 

of  these  regulatloas  would  unnecessarily 

'nequltably  shorten   the   period   during 

applications  may  be  filed  and  might 

In   some   Natives   not    being    enrolled 

Ive  benefits.  The  revisions  made  In  the 

regulations,  and  reflected   in  these 

regulations,  are  in  consonance  with  the 

lents  received  and  within  the  limits  of 

nderlylng  laws,  and  no  benefits  would 

talned  by  deferring   their  effective  date 

efore.  good  cause  exists  and  Is  so  found 

the  30-day  deferred  effective  date  or  any 

■   deferred   effective   date   otherwise    re- 

by  5  use.  section  553(d)   should  be 

nsed  with  under  the  exception  provided 

ibsectlon  (d)(3)   of  5  USC.  section  533 

_■.     the  new  Part  43 h  wUl  become 

ive  upon  the  date  of  publication  In  the 

^RAL  Recistek  (3-17-72). 

Haxeison  Loesch. 
Assistant  Secretary 

of  the  Interior 
iacH  15,  1973. 
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Definitions. 
Purpose. 

Requirements  for  enrollment. 
Enrollment  In  regions. 
Enrollment  In   a   13th   region. 
Applications  of  enrollment 
Determination  of  eligibility. 
Appeals. 

Preparation,    certification,    and    ap- 
proval of  the  roll. 

0  Establishment  of  a  13th  region 

1  Metlakatla  Community   members. 

2  Special  Instructions. 
thoritt:    The    provisions   of    this    Part 

Issued  under  5  tJ.S.C.  section  301;  R.S. 
Uns  463  and  465.  25  USC  sections  2  and 
■  sec.  25,  85  Stat.  688.  715. 
1     Definitions. 
Act"  means  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Act  of  E>ecember  18.  1971,  85  Stat. 
Public  Law  92-203. 

Secretary"    means    the    Secretary    of 

!  nterlor  or  his  authorized  representative. 

"Commissioner"   means   the   Commls- 

of   Indian   Affairs  or   his   authorized 

ve. 
'Area   Director"   means   the   Area  Dl- 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs,    Juneau, 
or  his  authorized  representative. 
■Coordinator"  means  the  head  of  the 
Coordinating    Office,    Pouch    7- 
Anchorage,   Alaska   99501,    having   the 
islblUty  for  coordinating  all  activities 
:  ding  preparation  of  the  roll. 

■Roll"  means  the  roll  of  Alaska  Natives 

pursuant  to  the  Act. 

'Native"  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 

who  Is  a  person  of  one-fourth  degree 

Alaska  Indian  (including  Tslmshlan 

not  enrolled  in  the  Metlakatia  Indian 

).    Eskimo,    or    Aleut    blood,    or 

thereof.  The  term  includes  any 

as  so  defined  either  or  both  of  whose 

e  parents  are  not  Natives.  It  also  In- 

In  the  absence  of  proof  of  a  minimum 

quantum,   any   citizen  of   the  United 

who  is  regarded  as  an  Alaska  Native 

Natlv*    village    or    Native    group    of 

he  claims  to  be  a  member  and  whose 

or  mother  is  (or.  If  deceased,  was)  re- 

as  Native  as  any  village  or  group. 

"Village"  means  any  tnbe,  band,  clan, 

village,  community,  or  association  in 

listed  in  sections  n   and   16   of  the 

)r  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 

and    which    the    Secretary    determines 

on   the   1970  census  enumeration  date 

1,    1970),    composed    of    25    or    more 
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"Native  group  "  means  any  trllje,  band, 

village,  community,  or  vll,lage  assocla- 

of  Natives  in  Alaska  composed  of  less 

25  Natives,  who  comprise  a  majority  of 

rtsldents  of  the  locality. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  J)  "Region"  means  the  geographic  area 
covered  by  the  operation  of  one  of  the  12 
existing  Native  associations  recognized  in 
section  7(a)  of  the  Act,  or  its  successor  re- 
gional corporation,  and  may  Include  the  13th 
region  if  established  as  provided  by  section 
7(C)  of  the  Act, 

(k)  "Permanent  residence"  means  the 
place  of  domicile  on  April  1,  1970,  which 
Is  the  location  of  the  permanent  place  of 
abode  Intended  by  the  applicant  to  be  his 
actual  home.  It  Is  the  center  of  the  Native 
family  life  of  the  applicant  to  which  he  has 
the  intent  to  return  when  ab.*ent  from  that 
place.  A  region  or  village  may  be  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  an  applicant  on  April  1, 
1970,  even  thoui^h  he  was  not  acuaUy  living 
there  on  that  date,  if  he  has  continued  to 
Intend  that  place  to  be  his  home, 

11)  "Regional  Solicitor"  means  the  officer 
In  charge  of  the  Anchorage  Region  of  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

(m)  'Sponsor"  mean.*;  a  parent,  recognized 
guardian,  next  friend,  next  of  kin,  spouse, 
executor,  or  administrator  of  estate,  the  Area 
Director  or  other  per.son  'vho  files  an  applica- 
tion for  enrollment  on  behalf  of  another  per- 
son. It  does  not  include  an  enumerator. 

in)     ■■Enumerator"    means    a    person    ofE- 
clally  engaged  in  gathering  for  the  Secretary 
data  and  Information  concerning  eligibility 
of  Individual  applicants  for  enrollment. 
§  43h.2     Purpose 

The  regulations  In  this  part  are  to  govern 
exclusively  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of  Alaska 
Natlve.s  pursuant  to  sectioi;  5  of  the  Act  The 
provisions  of  Parts  2  and  42  of  this  chapter 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  enrollment  proce- 
dures and  appeals  provided  for  in  this  Part 
43h. 

i  43h  3     Requirements  for  enrollment. 

The  roll  shall  consist  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  meet  the  definition  of  Native 
and  who  were  born  on  or  before  and  w-ere 
living  on  December  18,  1971 

S  43h.4     Enrollment  in  regions. 

(a I  Permanent  residents  of  Alaska:  A 
Native  permanently  residing  in  Alaska  at  the 
time  of  filing  his  application  for  enrollment 
shall  be  enrolled  in  the  region  and  village 
or  other  place  In  which  he  was  a  permanent 
resident  on  April  1.  1970. 

(b)  Nonresidents  of  Alaska:  A  Native  who 
at  the  time  of  filing  his  application  for  en- 
rollment is  not  a  permanent  resident  of  one 
of  the  regions  In  Alaska  shall  be  enrolled  ac- 
cording to  the  following  order  of  priority: 

( 1 1  In  the  13th  region,  if  it  Is  formed 
and  be  so  elects,  or 

(2)  In  the  region  where  he  resided  on 
AprU  1,  1970,  If  he  had  resided  there  with- 
out substantial  interruption  for  2  or  more 
years,  or 

(3)  In  the  region  where  he  previously 
resided  for  an  aggregate  of  10  years  or  more, 
or 

(4)  In  the  region   where  he  was  born,  or 
(5l   In  the  region  from  which  an  ancestor 

came. 

(c)  A  Native  may  be  enrolled  in  a  different 
region  when  necessary  to  avoid  enrolling 
members  of  the  same  family  (i.e.,  parents 
and  children  I  in  different  regions  or  other- 
wise avoid  hardship 

(d)  Eligible  children  born  on  or  after 
April  2.  1970.  and  on  or  before  December  18, 
1971.  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  region  In  which 
one  of  their  parents  Is  enrolled. 

§  43h.5     Enrollment  in  a   13th  region. 

A  Native  eligible  for  enrollment  who  Is 
18  years  of  age  or  older  and  is  not  a  per- 
manent resident  of  one  of  the  12  regions  may. 
on  the  date  he  files  an  application  for  enroll- 
ment, elect  to  be  enrolled  In  a  13th  region 
for  Natives  who  are  nonresidents  of  Alaska. 
If  such  region  Is  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 7(c)  of  the  Act   If  such  region  Is  not 
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established,  he  shall  be  enrolled  as  provided 
In  subsection  4(b)  of  these  regulations.  His 
election  shall  apply  to  all  dependent  mem- 
bers of  his  household  who  are  less  than  18 
years  of  age,  but  shall  not  affect  the  enroll- 
nient  of  anyone  else. 

§  43h  6     Applications  for  enrollment. 

(a)  All  applications  for  enrollment  shall 
be  in  wTltlng  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  shall  be  signed 
by  or  for  the  head  of  each  household,  spouse, 
and  or  the  dependent  members  of  his  house- 
hold under  18  years  of  age.  A  separate  appli- 
cation shall  be  completed  and  signed  by  or 
for  other  members  of  a  hoiisehold  18  years 
of  age  or  older. 

(b)  Applications  for  adopted  children  or 
other  minors  not  living  with  their  parents, 
mentally  incompetent  persons,  members  of 
the  armed  services  and /or  any  eligible  mem- 
bers of  their  Immediate  families,  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States,  or 
persons  who  have  died  since  December  18. 
1971,  may  be  filed  by  a  sponsor  on  or  before 
the  deadline  specified  In  this  section. 

(c)  The  application  shall  contain,  among 
other  Information,  the  applicant's  social  se- 
curity number,  name,  address,  sex,  date,  and 
place  of  birth,  degree  of  Native  blood,  per- 
manent residence  as  of  April  1,  1970.  the  vil- 
lage from  which  his  ancestors  came,  and  for 
a  nonresident  of  Alaska,  his  election  regard- 
ing establishment  and  enrollment  In  a  13th 
region.  Social  security  numbers  and  cards 
win  be  Issued  to  those  persons  who  do  not 
have  them. 

(d)  Completed  applications  must  be  filed 
with  the  Coordinating  Office  (Kaloa  Build- 
ing, 16th  and  C  Streets),  Pouch  7-1971, 
Anchorage,  AK  99501.  not  later  than  March 
30,  1973.  For  purposes  of  the  regulations  In 
this  part,  "filed"  means  received  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Office. 

(e)  Residents  of  Alaska:  Enumerators 
shall  be  sent  to  all  villages  to  assist  In  the 
completion  and  filing  of  applications  and 
centers  will  be  established  In  urban  areas  to 
furnish  assistance  in  the  completion  and 
filing  of  applications.  Persons  who  are  missed 
by  the  enumerators  may  apply  to  the  Co- 
ordinating Office  by  mall  or  In  person. 

(f)  Nonresidents  of  Alaska:  Natives  not 
residing  tn  Alaska  shall  be  furnished  appli- 
cation forms,  together  with  Instructions  for 
completing  the  forms,  upon  request  made  to 
the  Commissioner,  the  Area  Director,  or  the 
Coordinator. 

(g)  Notice  to  regions  and  villages:  Each 
region  shall  be  notified  of  the  name,  date, 
and  place  of  birth,  and  claimed  residence  of 
every  applicant  for  enrollment.  Including  de- 
pendents. Each  village  shall  be  notified  of 
the  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth,  and 
claimed  residence  of  every  applicant  for  en- 
rollment. Including  dependents,  within  its 
region.  Any  protest  of  any  region  or  village 
against  the  allowance  of  any  application  for 
enrollment  shall  be  filed  with  the  Coordina- 
tor, accompanied  by  such  evidence  as  it  may 
care  to  submit,  within  30  days  after  receipt 
of  notice  of  such  application. 

§  43h.7     Determination  of  eligibility. 

(a)  Determinations  of  ell^blllty  shall  be 
made  by  the  Coordinator  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation set  forth  in  the  application,  rec- 
ords of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  village 
and  tribal  rolls  and  such  other  evidence  as 
Is  available,  including  the  submissions,  if 
any,  of  the  villages  and  regions:  Provided, 
That  no  such  determination  shall  be  made 
lees  than  30  days  after  the  notice  required 
under  S  43h.6(g). 

(b)  Each  applicant  shall  be  notified  In 
writing  of  the  decision.  If  such  determina- 
tion is  favorable,  the  name  of  the  applicant 
shall  be  placed  on  the  roll.  If  the  decision  is 
adverse  as  to  enrollment  or  as  to  the  region 
or  village  in  which  enrolled,  the  applicant  or 
sponsor  shall  be  notified  by  certified  mall, 
return  receipt  requested,  of  the  decision  to- 
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gether  with  the  reasons  for  the  decision  and 
of  his  right  of  appeal. 

(c)  Each  region  shall  be  notified  by  certi- 
fied maU,  return  receipt  requested,  of  the 
Coordinator's  decisions  with  respect  to  all 
enrollments  and  denials  of  enrollment,  and 
each  village  shall  be  notified  by  certified  maU, 
return  receipt  requested,  of  the  Coordina- 
tor's decisions  with  respect  to  all  enrollments 
and  denials  of  enrollment  In  Its  regions;  the 
regions  and  villages  shall  be  further  notified 
of  their  rights  to  appe«tl  such  decisions  and 
the  reasons  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
enrollment  applications. 
§  43h.8     Appeals. 

(a)  Appeals  by  Individuals  from  adverse 
decisions  must  be  In  writing  and  filed  with 
the  Coordinating  Office  not  later  than  45  days 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notice  there- 
of. Appeals  by  villages  and  regions  from  the 
Coordinator's  decisions  must  be  la  writing 
and  filed  with  the  Coordinating  Office  not 
later  than  45  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice 
required  under  §43h.7(c).  No  appeal  of  a 
village  or  region  will  be  allowed  unless  a  pro- 
test has  been  filed  within  the  30-day  period 
provided  by  §  43h.6(g) . 

lb)  Each  appeal  from  a  decision  on  an 
application  for  enrollment  shall  be  by  peti- 
tion, which  shall  state  the  bases  and  reasons 
for  the  appeal,  and  which  shall  Include  or 
be  accompanied  by  all  arguments,  briefs, 
records,  or  other  evidence  which  the  appel- 
lant urges  as  grounds  for  reversal.  No  addi- 
tional presentation  will  be  allowed  except 
upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Regional 
Solicitor. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  appeal  petition  and  its 
supporting  documents  fileii  by  an  applicant 
shall  be  servsd  upon  the  region  and  village 
whose  names  appear  on  the  decision  appealed 
from.  A  copy  of  each  appeal  petition  and  Its 
supporting  documents  filed  by  a  region  shall 
be  served  upon  the  applicant  for  enrollment 
and  upon  the  village  whose  name  appears  on 
the  decision  appealed  from.  A  copy  of  each 
appeal  petition  and  the  supporting  docu- 
ments filed  by  a  village  shall  be  served  upon 
the  applicant  for  enrollment  and  upon  the 
region  whose  name  appears  on  the  decision 
appealed  from.  Service  shall  be  made  at  the 
time  of  filing  In  the  manner  provided  In 
5  2.33  (>f  this  chapter,  and  proof  of  such 
service  must  be  filed  with  the  Regional  So- 
licitor within  15  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
appeal  petition.  Failure  to  serve  copies  of  the 
appeal  petition  and  its  supporting  (locuments 
or  to  file  proof  of  service  within  the  time 
allowed  will  subject  the  appeal  to  summary 
dismissal. 

(d)  Upon  the  receipt  of  an  appeal  i>etl- 
tlon,  the  Coordinator  will  forward  the  peti- 
tion, with  all  records  pertaining  thereto,  to 
the  Regional  Solicitor.  Determination  on  ap- 
peals ■will  be  made  by  the  Regional  Solicitor 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  final. 
The  applicant  and  the  appropriate  village 
and  rsgion  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the 
determination  of  the  Regional  Solicitor, 

J  43h.9  Preparation,  certification,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  roll. 
The  Coordinating  Office  shall  prepare  a 
roll  listing  enrollees  by  village  or  appropri- 
ate region.  The  roll  shall  contain  for  each 
person,  his  Social  Security  number,  name, 
last  known  address,  sex,  date  of  birth,  degree 
of  Native  blood  or  other  basis  for  determin- 
ing eligibility,  permanent  residence  as  of 
April  1,  1970,  and  the  village  and/or  region  in 
which  he  is  enrolled.  Upon  completion  the 
Coordinator  shall  affljt  to  the  roll  a  certificate 
indicating  that  to  the  l)est  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief  the  roll  contains  only  the  names 
of  persons  who  were  determined  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  enrollment  as  Alaska  Na- 
tives. The  roll  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  approval. 

i  43h.l0     Establishment  of  a  13th  region. 

If  a  majority  of  all  eligible  Natlvee  18  years 
of  age  or  older  who  are  not  permanent  real- 
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dents  of  Alaska  elect,  pursuant  to  subsection 
5(C)  of  the  Act,  to  be  enrolled  In  a  13th 
region  for  Natives  who  are  nonresidents  of 
Alaska,  a  region  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tives who  elected  to  be  enrolled  therein  shall 
be  established  and  they  may  establish  a  re- 
gional corporation  pursuant  to  the  Act. 
§  43h.ll     Metlakatia  Community  members. 

Applications  from  Native  Alaska  members 
of  the  Metlakatia  Indian  Community  will  he 
conditionally  accepted  subject  to  a  determi- 
nation of  their  eligibility  for  inclusion  on 
the  Alaska  Native  roll  and  entitlement  to 
benefits  under  the  Act. 
§  43h.l2     Special  instructions. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Area  Director, 
the  Commissioner  may  issue  special  Instruc- 
tions not   inconsistent   with  the  regulations 
In  this  part. 
|FR    Doc.72-il41    Filed   3-16-72:8:50   am] 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  DONALD  E. 
JOHNSON  AT  DEDICATION  OF 
NEW  SAN  DIEGO  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION HOSPITAL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  pleasure  to  be  able  to  introduce  for 
the  Record  a  description  of  a  landmark 
event  in  the  continuing  program  to  in- 
sure that  this  Nation's  veterans  receive 
top  quality  medical  care. 

The  event  was  the  dedication  of  the 
new  VA  hospital  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on 
March  15  of  this  year. 

The  remarks  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion by  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Donald  E.  Johnson,  contain  a  de- 
scription of  that  hospital  and  why  it  was 
built.  Don  Johnson  makes  it  clear  not 
only  that  this  new  hospital  is  one  of  the 
finest  hospitals  in  the  world  but  also  that 
we  as  a  Nation  can  do  no  less  than  to  In- 
sure that  we  continue  to  provide  for  vet- 
eraiis  of  our  wars  the  latest  advances 
that  medical  technology  has  to  offer. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Administrator  Johnson's 
remarks  be  carried  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson 

We  are  Joined  this  morning  to  mark  the 
formal  opening  of  a  magnificent  and  an  un- 
usual structure — and  to  dedicate  it  to  a  very 
special  purpose:  Service  to  those  who  have 
served  the  Nation  m  a  very  special  way. 

And.  as  we  welcome  this  new  hospital  into 
the  family  of  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals, we  also  express  our  profound  apprecia- 
tion to  the  American  public  for  Us  strong 
and  continuing  support  of  the  veterans  med- 
ical care  program. 

The  hospital  we  dedicate  today — a  35- 
mllllon-doUar  Investment  on  the  part  of  the 
public — is  tangible  and  Impressive  evidence 
of  that  support.  But  I  believe  even  more 
striking  evidence  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  expenditures  for  the  veterans  medical 
care  program  will,  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
reach  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars!  And 
this  Is  an  Increase  of  one  billion  dollars  ir 
the  very  few  years  since  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed me  as  his  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  Could  there  be  any  more  dramatic 
demonstration  than  this  of  the  public's  con- 
tinuing willingness  (if  I  might  use  Abraham 
Lincoln's  famous  phrase)  "to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle"? 
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At  the  same  time,  let  us  recognize  that — 
despite  the  magnitude  of  these  figures— the 
veterans  medical  care  program  return-s  a  large 
measure  of  compensatlne  dividends  to  the 
public  For.  In  addition  to  providing  health- 
restoring  services  to  a  sleniflcant  portion  of 
the  total  population,  the  V'eterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  system  also  serves- -through 
its  program  of  medical  research — to  advance 
medical  knowledge  and  to  improve  tech- 
niques of  health-care  delivery  for  the  benefit 
of  all;  and.  it  serves— through  it.s  program 
of  medical  education  »nd  training  -to  as.slst 
in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  health 
service  personnel  for  the  entire  Nation 

This  hospital— the  newe.st  and  most  mod- 
ern in  our  166-hosplta!  system — can  be 
covmted  upon  lo  return  lt«  share  and  more 
of  these  valuable  dividends  year  aft*r  year. 
With  Its  more  thfn  800  bed.s  and  many  spe- 
cialized services,  .vllh  its  44.000  square  feet 
of  research  space— occupylnp  the  em  Ire  top 
floor,  I  might  add  -and  with  it*  16.000  square 
feet  of  education  pace,  this  hospital-dedi- 
cated to  the  care  of  veterans — will  play  a  sub- 
stantial role  In  the  furtherance  of  the  essen- 
tial triad  of  modern  medicine  patient 
care  .  .  .  research  ,  education.  And  it  will  do 
so  under  the  very  highest  of  standards 

To  carry  out  those  high  standards — 'radl- 
tional  In  the  \'A  system— we  shall  rely,  not 
only  upon  rur  own  understanding  staff,  but 
upon  a  close  affiliation  of  this  hospital  with 
the  School  of  Medicine  here  at  the  San  Diego 
campus  of  the  University  of  California 

When  I  say  close  affiliation  In  this  connec- 
tion. 1  refer  to  more  than  mere  physical 
proximity  of  the  two  institutions  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  VA  hospital  will  be 
the  medical  school's  main  clinical  teaching 
facility,  and  our  training  programs  will  l>e 
totally  integrated  with  those  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  same  -^liill  be  true  of  the  research 
projects  to  be  conducted  in  our  hospital:  and, 
of  course,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
medical  school  will  be  heavily  and  regularly 
Involved  in  the  care  of  our  patients 

We  are  very  proud  of  this  affiliation  While 
the  Unlversltys  School  of  Medicine  is  rela- 
tively new.  It  has  rapidly  developed  Into  a 
widely  recognized  center  of  excellence  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Schools  faculty  and  students 
that  the  VA — especially  through  Its  employees 
here— will  do  everything  possible  to  enhance 
the  fine  reputation  that  they  have  already 
won  for  then-iselves  in  the  field  of  academic 
medicine 

This  affiliation  will  be  for  our  mutual  bene- 
fit On  our  side.  It  will  Insure  high  quality 
care  for  our  veteran  patents— those  for  whom 
this  hospital  exists  On  the  other  side,  the 
potential  of  our  hospital  for  supporting  ex- 
pansion of  the  programs  of  the  University  Is 
enormous.  The  VA  is  ready  and  able  within 
the  context  of  its  primary  medical  care  mis- 
sion to  work  with  the  medical  school  in  this 
direction. 

Thus,  we — the  VA  hospital  and  the  Univer- 
sity— are  Joined  In  a  partnership  for  health; 
we  applaud  the  medical  school's  standard  of 
excellence,  and  we  accept  it  as  our  own 

Let  me  also  assure  the  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  great  community  in  which  this 
hospital  Is  located,  we  will  be  a  good  neighbor. 
While  otir  basic  responsibility  is  to  serve  the 
200,000  veterans  auicng  you,  we  know  that 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  i.solatlon. 
You  will  find  VA  employees  ready  and  willing 
to  help  promote  the  entire  communltys  pro- 
grams and  objectives. 

I  believe  our  hosplUl  Is  already  making  a 
favorable  impact  here.  It  represents  an  ex- 
pansion of  employment  opportunities — a 
total  of  1,900  Jobs— and  an  annual  payroll  of 
nearly  :5-mllllon-doUars. 

Earlier  I  said  that  this  is  an  unusual 
structure  that  we  dedicate  today.  I  refer  to 
both  its  design  and  its  construction  features 
WTien  the  VA  turned  to  Charles  L\;ckman 
Associates  for  the  planning  of  this  new  facil- 
ity, the  firm  was  asked  to  "throw  away  the 
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and    U3    design    the    hospital    of    the 
I  believe  that  has  been  accomplished 
iccomphshed  well. 

is  the  first  hospital  In  the  United  States 
a  type  of  construction  that  eliminates 
leed  for  interior  columns.  This  permits 
inner  walls  to  be  moved  for  easy  adjust- 
of  room  sizes  of  wards,  laboratories, 
officers.  The  exterior  walls  may  also  be 
movtd  at  relatively  low  cost.  This  will  permit 
future  expansion  should  it  be  neces.sary  to 
provde  for  changing  patterns  of  medical 
techhology  or  veteran  population  growth. 

known    safeguard    against    earth- 
has    been    btuit   into    this   hospital. 
are  no  solid  walls  ...  no  poured  con- 
walls  that  tend  to  crack  ;n  earthquakes, 
the  steel-bridge   type  ol   construction 
len  the  seismic  towers  at  the  periphery 
the  entire  building  excellent  protection, 
ese  steel  trusses  run  through  what  the 
i  ners  refer  to  as  •interstitial  .space",  that 
layer  of  space  between  each  floor   This 
is  one  of  the  more  practical  features 
IS  new  design  because  it  accommodates 
utilities  required  by  a  large,  modern 
ng — air   conditioning   ducts,    electrical 
telephoiie  lines,  steam  and  water  pipes. 
pneumatic  tubes.  It  also  accommodates 
special  lines  so  necessary  to  a  hospital — 
nedlcal  gas,  vacuum  and  other  patient 
suppprt  systems    Workmen  can  move  about 
y  In  this  space  and  make  repairs  and 
ments  to  equipment  with  little  or  no 
uption  to  patient  care  operations  !n  the 
above  or  below.  Also,  changes  in  the 
ion  of  rooms  can  be  made  easily  since 
various    support     systems     feed    down 
igh   ceiUng-mounted   dispensing    unit.=, 
lot  through  the  movable  partitions, 
h  more  might  be  said  about  the  design 
unuivial  hospital  but  I  think  you  will 
that — because  of  its  re.^dy  adaptabil- 
■■e   do  have   now     the   hospital   of   the 
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.  It  is  also  a  hospital  for  the  present, 
wing  of  the  four  patient-care  floors  has 
designed  to  accommodate  our  current 

and  to  facilitate  tne  delivery  of  health 

es.   Each  of   the   nursing   wings   is  de- 

for  60  beds  and  divided  into  quadrants 

beds.  During  periods  of  high  activity. 

15-bed  nursing  units  are  scr-. ed  by  a 

e  nursing  station  located  ai  the  center. 

g  lejs  active  periods,  the  four  units  are 

from  a  central  nursing  station  !n  each 


the  800-plUb  beds  to  be  acti-.ated  here. 

ill  be  available  for  general  medical  and 

:ai  patients.  180  for  psychiatric  patients. 

r    patients    with   neurological    diseases, 

3  for  those  requiring  nursing  home  care 

a   new   facility,   this   hospital   will   be 

o  provide — in  addition  to  the  standard 

:al  services — an  impressive  number  of 

lized  medical  services.  A  partial  ll.stmg 

Cardiac  Catheterization;    Electron 

.  scopy,  Hemcdialy.sis  and  Heme  Dialysis 

ing:    Nuclear    Medicine;    Speech    Path- 

P'.ilmon.iry  Function  and  Re=p!ra*ory 

Drt-.g  Dependence  Treatmer.*     and.  of 

.  there  will  be  intensive  care  and  coro- 

:are  sections  With  thete  special  ser'-ices 

::  be  enabled  to  save  and  prolong  the 

5f  many  ve-erans,  and  we  will  be  doing 

Iheir  h-ime  community 

too  ;ong  the  veterans  of  the  San  D!e- 

a   have   been   wl!;hrut   a  veteran.s   hos- 

snd,  for  them,  -rave!  to  distant  VA  ho^- 

has  been  an  added  and  undue  burden. 

this   fine   institu'rion   we   wiH    now   be 

0  provide  the  kinci  of  service  'hev  have 
3   deserved. 

1  pleased  to  see  so  many  representatives 
e    Spanlsh-.speaking    rommunlty    here 

becau.se  I  knew  that  manv  of  our  fu- 
Datlents  will  be  veterans  of  Mexican- 
can    heritage. 

will  be  glad  to  he.-sr  that  our  employees 
'Ing  recruited  with  this  fact  in  mind. 
■e  determined  that  the  personnel  at 
ospital  will  be  fully  repres°ntati-e  of 
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the  community.  Also,  while  the.  e  v,iU  be 
Spanish-speaking  employees  throughout  the 
hospital,  I  have  directed  that  the  Veterans 
AjSrLst&nce  Officer  stationed  here  be  of  the 
Spanish  culture.  There  will  be  b;-lingual 
personnel  in  the  Admissions  Office  as  well. 
And,  as  I  announced  yesterday,  the  newly 
appointed  Assistant  Director  of  this  hospi- 
tal— Mr.  Andrew  Montano — ls  Spanish- 
American,  May  I  add,  too,  that  our  Director — 
Doctor  Turner  Camp — feels  quite  at  home 
with  the  Spanish  language. 

In  my  remarks  I  have  referred  several 
times  to  the  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital system,  of  wluch  this  new  hospital  Is 
now  a  part.  Our  166  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal care  facilities  are  linked  together  in 
several  ways,  but  the  word  "system"  moat 
aptly  describes  the  interrelationships.  It  is 
the  largest  grouping  of  hospitals  under  cen- 
tralized management  anywhere  in  the  free 
world. 

To  underscore  that  our  San  Diego  hospital 
Ls  part  of  a  system  I  need  only  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  initial  group  of  patients  ad- 
mitted here  were  transferred  from  our  VA 
Center  in  I,os  Angeles  The  hospital  there 
had  to  be  evacuated  because  a  careful  study 
by  seismic  experts  found  that  most  of  Its 
buildings  could  not  survive  a  strong  earth- 
quake in  the  vicinity.  Patients  were  trans- 
ferred to  oth?r  VA  hospitals  and  doml- 
c  11  lanes  throughout  the  system,  as  far  away 
as  New  York  State,  Virginia,  and  Florida. 
Without  centralized  management,  this  large 
and  delicate  transfer  operatiun — involving 
many  patients  with  chronic  illnesses — could 
not  have  been  accomplished  at  all,  much 
less  in  so  short  a  span  of  time. 

But  when  we  sneak  of  our  network  uf  hoe- 
pitals  as  a  system,  we  normally  are  not 
thinking  of  our  ability  to  move  patients  from 
one  facility  to  another.  Rather,  we  are  think- 
ing of  what  we  can  do  with  our  nationwide 
system  to  improve  the  health  status,  not  of 
veterans  alone  but  of  the  entire  Nation.  This 
is  what  Pre-sident  Nixon  had  in  mind  in  April 
1970  when  he  said  that  the  potential  of  VA 
hospitals  as  a  clinical  training  resource  had 
been  neglected,  and  that  fuller  reliance  on 
the  VA's  system  of  166  hospitals  wutild  help 
the  entire  Nation  meet  its  requirements  in 
the  health  manpower  area. 

With  his  urging  and  .support,  we  are  mov- 
ing rapidly  now  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
great  but  previously  under-utill/ed  national 
asset  The  VA  will  expand  the  number  of 
health  trainees  in  Its  facllltieg  to  approxi- 
mately 62,000  in  fiscal  1973.  up  nearly  10 
percent  over  the  current  year.  Tlius.  In  just 
four  years  we  will  have  increased  the  VA's 
health  personnel  training  program  by  more 
than  r-A-o-thirds  of  its  level  in  fiscal  1969.  the 
year  I  became  Administrator. 

The  VA  prjprani  has  trainees  In  over  60 
categories  tf  health  care  workers.  Many  of 
these  categories — such  as  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, and  dtetltlan.s — will  be  represented  In 
the  training  prr>grams  to  be  conducted  at  this 
hospital,  as  It  cnmmenoes  to  make  Its  con- 
tribution to  meeting  the  health  manpower 
neetf.s  of  the  VA  and  ^f  the  comnuinlty  of 
which  it  Is  a  part. 

This  hospital  can  also  be  expected  to  make 
sigi.ificant  contributions  to  the  VA  svstem's 
medical  research  efforts.  Each  year.  VA  svp- 
portg  over  5.000  separate  research  projei^'s. 
and  VA  Investigators  have  brought  about 
numerous  impressive  developments  !n  the 
care  and  cure  rf  dlsenne.  Research  at  this 
VA  hospital  will  emphasize  heart  disease. 
arthritis,  metabolic  disease?  and  disea'?'s  tf 
old  age. 

President  Nixcn  has  called  for  increased 
emphasis  on  biomedical  research,  and  he  is 
counting  on  the  VA  to  help  support  this 
vital  effort  In  his  Health  Message  del'vered 
to  the  Congress  only  two  weeks  ago,  the  Pres- 
ident mentioned  especially  the  work  the  VA 
Is  doing  In  Sickle  Cell  research  and  stated 
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that  our  medical  care  system  "can  be  counted 
on  to  make  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  fight  against  sickle  cell  anemia."  Earlier 
In  that  statement  the  President  commended 
the  Congress  for  responding  to  his  1970  mes- 
sage on  needed  improvements  in  the  veterans 
medical  care  program,  in  which  he  requested 
funds  for  higher  staffing  ratios,  additional 
specialty  and  medical  services,  and  Increased 
medical  manpower  training. 

In  the  budget  for  the  coming  year,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  also  included  funds  and 
authorization  to  start  construction  of  two 
other  hospitals  that  are  of  interest  to  Cali- 
fornia veterans.  One  will  be  a  replacement 
for  our  Wadsworth,  or  Los  Angeles,  hospital, 
recently  evacuated  as  an  earthquake  hazard; 
the  other  will  be  to  replace  the  hospital  we 
lost  at  San  Fernando  as  a  result  of  the  major 
earthquake  there  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  replacement  hospital  will  be  located 
at  Loma  Linda. 

When  speaking  of  the  San  Fernando  trag- 
edy, I  cannot  help  but  recall  with  great  sad- 
ness the  lives  lost  there,  both  patients  and 
VA  employees.  But  I  also  recall  the  great 
heroism  and  dedication  displayed  there,  also 
by  VA  employees. 

Soon  after  that  event,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  presenting  the  Veterans  Administration's 
Exceptional  Service  Award  and  Gold  Medal— 
our  agency's  highest  employee  honor — to 
Joseph  P.  Heavey,  who  was  Acting  Director  of 
our  San  Fernando  Hospital  when  the  earth- 
quake struck  with  such  devastating  and 
deadly  force. 

Joe  Heavey  thereafter  became  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  this  San  Diego  Hospital— and  was 
looking  forward  to  continuing  his  distin- 
guished career  of  outstanding  and  unselfish 
service  to  veterans.  He  was  deeply  Involved 
in  planning  for  this  very  dedication  at  the 
time  of  his  death  this  past  February  6. 

Mere  words  cannot  assuage  the  grief  felt 
by  his  family  and  friends  and  fellow  workers. 
But  in  his  memory  I  would  like  to  read  from 
the  Certificate  which  I  presented  to  him  less 
than  12  months  earlier: 

"When  the  earthquake  struck  Southern 
California,  and  the  San  Fernando  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  February  9,  1971, 
heroic  employees  at  the  hospital  performed 
In  a  manner  that  will  always  be  an  Inspira- 
tion in  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
throughout  the  Federal  Service.  They  forgot 
themselves  as  they  worked  to  save  lives  and 
relieve  suffering.  They  went  for  help  ,  .  . 
they  organized  and  helped  to  man  a  rescue 
effort  that  lasted  for  days  .  .  .  They  went 
into  the  ruins  for  victims  .  .  .  patients  and 
fellow  employees  .  .  .  They  provided  medical 
care  .  .  .  They  organized  the  evacuation  of 
patients  to  other  hospitals. 

"They  worked  often  at  great  personal  risk 
and  often  despite  Injiu-y.  In  many  Instances, 
they  Ignored  personal  loss  and  personal 
tragedy  at  home  to  remain  on  duty. 

"They  were  Inspired  and  led  by  Joseph  F, 
Heftvey.  acting  hospital  director,  who  was 
untiring  and  unstinting  In  his  devotion. 
Neither  he  nor  the  Ufe-saving  people  who 
are  his  employees  ever  forgot  that  the  mission 
of  a  hospital  and  its  staff  is  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  to  save  lives." 

In  closing  my  remarks  this  morning,  may  I 
say  that  dedications  of  buildings — such  as 
this  hospital  with  its  steel  and  glass  and 
stone — are  only  what  we  do  on  the  surface. 

What  we  really  dedicate  here  Is  our  own 
resolve — for  it  will  take  men  and  womer  like 
Joe  Heavey  to  make  this  building  serve  Its 
purpose;  in  this  case,  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose is  service — service  icith  compassion  to 
the  men  and  women  who  served  our  Nation 
so  well  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Thus,  through  this  ceremony,  we  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  re-dedicate  our 
lives  and  careers  to  carrying  out  the  true 
spirit  of  that  very  slmpie  iiut  profoundly 
meanin-;ful  word:   Service. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  almost  12  full  months  that 
have  passed  since  the  administration's 
education  revenue  sharing  legislation 
was  first  proposed,  court  decisions  have 
focused  national  attention  on  the  school 
finance  situation  confronting  pubhc  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  responses  to  the  educa- 
tional funding  dilemma  is  the  almost 
"automatic"  call  for  increased  Federal 
funding.  In  the  speech  that  follow^  how- 
ever, Charles  B.  Saunders  oTuie  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  sets  forth  a  series  of 
compelling  arguments  for  better  use  and 
distribution  of  the  education  funds  al- 
ready provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal. The  speech,  which  was  given  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J..  on  February  16,  1972, 
follows ; 
Education  Revenue  Sharing:  An  Essential 

Reform 
(Address  by  Charles  B.  Saunders,  Jr.,  Deputy 

Commissioner  for  External  Relations.  U.S. 

Office  of  Education) 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
Education  Revenue  Sharing,  because  cer- 
tainly school  administrators  would  be  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  this  important  pro- 
posal to  simplify  and  rationalize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Yet,  since  President  Nixon  sent  the  bill  to 
Congress  last  April  6,  I  regret  to  report  that 
it  has  not  received  the  support  it  deserves 
from  the  education  community.  Hearings  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  pro- 
duced general  agreement  that  program  con- 
solidation and  simplification  Is  desirable  to 
rip  away  much  of  the  red  tape  in  which 
Federal  aid  is  wrapped.  The  hearing  record 
shows  virtually  unanimous  support  for  the 
concept  of  the  legislation — -but  almost  no 
support  for  passage  of  the  legislation  itself. 

So  we  seem  to  have  a  paradox.  For  years, 
educators  have  voiced  growing  complaints 
about  the  burden  Imposed  on  State  and  local 
agencies  by  the  increasing  number  of  Fed- 
eral categorical  aid  programs  and  their  ac- 
companying mass  of  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  reporting  and  auditing  requirements. 
Now,  when  a  national  Administration  pro- 
poses for  the  first  time  to  relieve  this  burden, 
the  demand  for  action  Is  underwhelming. 
Congress  has  not  felt  anything  resembling 
the  kind  of  pressures  required  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  abolish  (as  we  propose) 
33  formula  grant  programs  and  replace  them 
with  a  single  formula  grant  which  would  al- 
lot funds  proportionately  among  five  broad 
areas  of  national  concern:  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  handicapped,  vocational  educa- 
tion, districts  with  Federally-connected  pu- 
pils, and  supporting  services. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I  would 
like  to  propose  that  we  put  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  substantial  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  Is  needed  for  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Let  us  stip- 
ulate that  It  Is.  As  you  know,  President 
Nixon  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
January  20  recognized  the  crisis  In  school 
finance  as  a  top  domestic  priority  for  action, 
and  pledged  to  make  revolutionary  proposals 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  In  the  months  ahead. 
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I  think  the  signs  are  clear  that  we  are  moving 
toward  dramatic  changes  In  the  level  and 
manner  of  Federal  support  for  our  school 
systems  In  the  months  and  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

So  I  would  hope  that  our  discussion  today 
will  not  be  sidetracked  Into  arguments  about 
how  large  new  Federal  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided. I  think  we  must  await  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  before  we  can  re- 
sponsibly evaluate  the  alternatives  and  reach 
specific  conclusions  on  this  Issue. 

Instead,  let  us  focus  on  the  question  of 
what  should  be  done  with  the  existing  form- 
ula grant  programs  which  provide  the  bulk 
of  current  Federal  support  to  State  and  local 
school  systems:  $3.2  billion  to  be  specific, 
or  83'.  of  total  Federal  assistance  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  The  various 
discretionary  project  grant  programs,  which 
provide  the  remaining  17 '"c  of  the  total  on 
a  non-formula,  competitive  basis,  are  not 
involved  In  this  issue. 

When  the  subject  of  how  to  reform  and  re- 
package existing  formula  grant  programs  Is 
raised.  I  sometimes  hear  harassed  school 
administrators  react  with  Impatience.  As  one 
of  them  told  me  forcefully:  "I  don't  have  time 
to  waste  m  the  exercise  of  putting  existing 
Federal  dollars  into  different  pockets.  I  need 
additional  dollars  so  desperately  that  you 
can't  interest  me  in  the  question  of  what 
pockets   they  come  from." 

While  his  reaction  Is  understandable  in 
view  of  the  urgent  financial  plight  of  many 
school  districts.  I  submit  that  It  Is  mistaken. 
The  question  of  how  to  treat  existing  form- 
ula grant  programs  Is  not  a  trivial  Issue:  it 
Ls  of  fundamental  Importance  in  the  develop- 
ing Federal  role  In  support  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  it  becomes  all 
the  more  Important — not  less— with  the 
growing  prospect  that  substantial  new  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  provided. 

The  developing  Federal  role  requires  a 
more  rational  policy  for  aid  to  education, 
and  the  consolidation  and  simplification  of 
existing  programs  Is  an  essential  precon- 
dition, or  a  necessary  accompaniment,  to  any 
large  new  Federal  program  which  may  be 
forthcoming. 

So  I  hope  I  can  dispell  any  illusion  in  this 
gathering  that  Education  Revenue  Sharing  Is 
a  passing  fancy,  a  gimmick  which  is  likely  to 
be  quietly  forgotten  In  the  coming  national 
debate  over  general  aid.  Far  from  It 

Education  Revenue  Sharing,  or  some  ver- 
sion of  It,  will  be  necessary  whatever  the  final 
outcome  of  the  debate  on  financing  the 
schools  and  relieving  the  property  tax.  The 
provision  of  general  Federal  aid.  In  whatever 
form  and  magnitude,  will  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  continuing  support  In  the  sev- 
eral broad  areas  already  recognized  as  prior- 
ity national  concerns.  Nor  will  it  eliminate 
the  need  to  reform  and  simplify  the  variety 
of  existing  programs  In  these  areas  of  na- 
tional concern. 

The  importance  of  this  point  calls  for  fur- 
ther elaboration,  so  before  I  proceed  to  de- 
scribe what  Education  Revenue  Sharing  is 
and  Is  not,  I  would  like  to  explore  the  rea- 
sons why  It  is  so  fundamentally  Important. 
The  reasons  are  basically  two.  Krst.  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  Federal  aid  distributes 
funds  in  a  markedly  Inequitable  way  for  a 
variety  of  activities  which  can  no  longer  be 
viewed  as  educational  priorities.  Second,  the 
unnecessary  rigidities  and  complexities  of  the 
structure  Increasingly  act  as  obstacles  rather 
than  incentives  for  effective  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

INEQUITIES    AND    OUTMODED    PRIORITIES 

To  discuss  the  problem  of  the  present 
Federal  aid  structure  Is  Inevitably  to  call 
Into  question  the  strategy  Which  the  educa- 
tion community  has  developed  In  the  last 
two  years  (with  some  success)  to  obtain  the 
full  amount  authorized  for  all  existing  pro- 
grams. I  would  suggest  that  this  strategy  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 
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A  powerful  case  can,  of  course,  be  made 
for  selective  increases  in  existing  programs — 
but  not.  I  would  argue,  for  all  programs 
across  the  board.  My  concern  is  that  the  full 
funding  strategy  ignores  a  number  ol  diffi- 
cult but  very  important  questions  about 
whether  the  system  is  working  as  it  should, 
and  how  it  should  k>e  improved.  The  strategy 
simply  calls  for  more  of  the  same,  in  ob- 
vious conflict  with  this  Admlnlsirailon's 
serious  proposals  lor  needed  changes  to  make 
Federal  funds  more  effective. 

The  explicit  assumption  of  the  full  fund- 
ing strategy,  that  all  existing  programs 
should  be  maintained  and  increased  indefi- 
nitely, demonstrates  the  need  for  a  more  ra- 
tional Federal  policy  And  the  implicit  as- 
sumption that  setting  priorities  among  Fed- 
eral prograJns  is  neither  {x>sslb!e  nor  desir- 
able underlines  the  need  for  Intensive 
scrutiny  of  the  whale  array  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  their  cumulative  Impact  on  the 
school  system. 

An  increasing  ta.:)dy  of  scholarly  research 
Is  providing  a  basis  for  such  scrutiny.  The 
most  compelling  deficiency  which  re,search 
has  exposed  In  present  Federal  programs  la 
that  they  fail  to  reach  the  clilldren  in  great- 
est need  Cumulatively,  they  channel  a  pn - 
portionately  greater  share  of  aid  to  school 
districts  in  non-metropolitan  areas,  pri- 
marily ill  rural  and  small  town  schools 

The  allocation  pattern  of  Federal  aid  in 
eight  major  formula  grant  pr digrams  (repre- 
senting more  than  95"^  of  the  funds  actually 
going  to  local  districts  i  was  examined  last 
year  by  the  Syracuse  University  Research 
Corporation,  and  found  to  ije  "grossly  disap- 
pointing." The  Syracuse  study,  of  573  dis- 
tricts in  five  urbanized  states,  revealed  that 
non-metropKilltan  schools  in  California, 
Texas,  and  Michigan  receive  an  average  of 
50  ;  more  aid  per  pupil  than  do  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

The  study  alssj  concluded  that  the  level 
of  funding  wajs  inadequate  to  the  enormous 
tasks  confronting  public  education  But  It 
cited  problems  of  program  administration  as 
further  diluting  the  effect  of  Federal  dol- 
lars, and  It  noted  that  uneven  fund  flows  for 
the  various  programs  often  cause  harried 
school  planners  to  shunt  Federal  aid  funds  to 
the  least  pressing,  least  Imponant  of  their 
academic  priorities, 

.\  number  of  Federal  })rograni.s  were  clearly 
shown  to  operate  so  as  to  help  rjch  districts 
mcrea-se  their  wealth,  while  programs  such 
as  ESEA  Title  I  which  most  effectively  target 
aid  directly  to  needier  central -city  schools 
still  are  iii.suiTiciem  to  overcome  the  subur- 
ban advantage  in  locally-raised  revenues 
and  state  aid 

The  Syracuse  scholars  concluded-  "That 
central  cities — with  their  social,  economic 
and  fiscal  problems — should  be  averaging 
significantly  and  consistently  less  in  per 
pupil  revenues  than  their  less  threatened 
suburbs  Is  no  less  than  a  national  di.sgrace  " 

Not  only  do  existing  programs  F>erform 
inadequately  in  targeting  assistance  to  na- 
tional priorities,  the  priorities  themselves 
hardly  refleL*  an  assessment  of  our  educa- 
tional needs  tor  the  1970's,  The  present  array 
of  categorical  programs  represent  an  accu- 
mulation of  past  priorities — from,  tlie  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  1920's.  to  the  Impact  of 
the  military  and  defense  buildup  of  the  Ko- 
rean War,  to  the  NDEA  needs  of  the  I950's 
and  the  concern  of  the  1960's  with  "Innova- 
tion "  and  the  disadvantaged 

Some  of  the  most  popular  categorical  pro- 
grams, which  liave  gone  unquestioned  by 
Congress  for  years,  are  really  anachronisms- — 
measures  provided  to  deal  with  problems 
tliat  no  longer  exist.  A  prime  example  is 
NDE.\  Title  III,  passed  in  1958  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  that  schools  were  not  usine  the 
new  educational  technology  The  program 
was  quickly  and  demonstrably  a  suc^^ess,  and 
states  were  s<x)n  purchasing  so  much  equip- 
ment   and  gadgetry   that  they  matched  the 
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funds  many  times  over   Its  very  suc- 
destroyed  tti«  original  premise  that  the 
needed  special  encouragement  to  do  a 
iry   Job,  and   the  continued   existence 
Is  program  raises  a  nagging  pwllcy  ques- 
why  should  Congress  act.  in  effect,  as  a 
Mil  school  board,  annually  determining 
much  Federal  money  the  states  should 
sperld  on  equipment? 

H(  re.    too.    recent    research    demonstrates 
nadequacy  of  the  present  categorical  a:d 
■ture.     The     National     Educational     Fi- 
Project.  which  reported  last  fall  after 
cofnprehenslve  three-veax  investigation  of 
:n   school   finance,   noted   acidly   that 
Federal  educational  programs  are  ii;- 
;d  to  be  temporary,  but.  like  temporary 
ngs.  they  tend  to  persist  beyond  their 
d  termination  dates." 
report   cited   other   -itles   of   the   Na- 
Defense  Education   Act.  and   Title  II 
library  resources!  of  ESEA.  as  exam- 
Df  prigrams  which   were  originally  de- 
to  encourage  grea-.er  attention  :o  se- 
Items  H;  the  £c.-icoi  budget.  They  were 
to  terml.iate.  and  not  beccmf  part 
continuing  school  support  program. 
uch   programs  generate   a  strong   out- 
obby  group  among  its  beneflclar:es.  as 
IS  a  vested  interest  within  the  Federal 
ucracy.  and  often  continue  far  beyond 
usefulness,    the    study    found.    These 
ins.  too.  place  Congress  Ln  the  pcsition 
iding  how  local  .schools  should  spend 
money  long  after  the  original  national 
has  been  met. 

ECESSART    RICIDITTES    .AND    COMPLtXITIES 

'   National    EAJucational    Finance   ProJ- 
■xbs  particularly  devastating  m  its  find- 
on   the  structure  of  existing  programs 
(  ered   as  a   whole    TTie   scholars   found 
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the    combined    effect    of    numerous 
categorical  aids  has  produced  a  deluge  of  red 
that  has  hampered  public  schools:  that 
educa  ;lonal  talent  is  being  wasted  tn  writing 
ap  3llcatlons  for  small  amounts  of  Federal 
that  the  emphasis  upon  Innovation, 
search  for  funds  to  subsidize  It.  has 
ultfcd   In   the  neglect  of  programs  which 
)roved  valuable  In  the  past.  In  short. 
Is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  ex- 
pandlig  list  of  Federal  categorical  aids  has 
produfed  confusion,  Instability,  and  dlstlnc- 
educatlonal  emphasis." 
problems  created  by  the  proliferation 
gorlcal  programs  over  the  past  decade 
5t  luiown  at  the  local  level  where.  In 
,  the  various  programs  offer  the  poten- 
•  significant  support.  In  practice,  how- 
•ach    categorical    program    requires    a 
;e  application — often  to  separate  bu- 
of   the   Office   of   Education.   In   most 
;  nterlm  approval  at  the  State  level  Is 
try.  Some  programs  require  matching 
Some  only  astc  an  acceptable  project 
1  for  approval:   others  approve  proj- 
a  highly  competitive  basis.  And  each 
cal  program  has  Its  own  complicated 
regulations,  guidelines,  and  reporting 
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J  requirements  malce  It  difficult  for 
he  most  affluent  and  best-staffed 
district  to  put  together  a  coherent 
of  Federal  assistance.  For  smaller, 
systems,   the  task  is  simply  Impos- 

,  ust  keeping  Informed  of  the  array  of 

available,  how  to  apply  for  them; 

ind  where  has  come  to  be  an  under- 

beyond  the  competence  of  any  local 

superintendent  unless  he  has  profes- 

{ assistance. 

computer  analysis  shows  the  ex- 

which  OE  programs  have  poliferated: 

T'e  currently  38  separate  authorlza- 

aupport  of  instruction,  37  In  support 

ncome  pupils,  and  22  In  support  of 

Instruction.  If  these  separate  pur- 

e  combined  Into  one  broader  head- 

in^tructlon  of  low-Income  students  in 
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reading — there  are  no  fewer  than   13  differ- 
ent categorical  authorizations. 

Growing  problems  with  the  categorical  ap- 
procwh  are  also  increasingly  apparent  at  the 
State  level,  where  the  paperwork  required  Is 
staggering.  A  typical  State  plan  for  a  single 
formula  grant  program  is  several  hundred 
pages  long  and  takes  thousands  of  man- 
hours  to  prepare  States  often  establish  sepa- 
rate units  to  do  this  work  for  programs  and 
projects  that  are  Federally  funded,  because 
of  the  requirements  for  Individual  auditing 
and  reporting.  These  units  and  their  person- 
nel are  counterparts — reproductions  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  the  units  that  administer 
the  programs  in  the  Office  of  Education  They 
frequently  work  more  closely  with  OE  than 
with  their  own  agencies,  managing  their 
Federal  funds  in  Isolation  from  State  re- 
sources that  are  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses— and  isolated,  too.  from  other  Federal- 
ly-assisted programs.  This  fragmentation,  of 
course,  only  diminishes  the  possibility  of 
comprehensive.  coordinated  educational 
planning  at  the  Stale  level. 

Some  of  the  other  problems  resulting  from 
the  pollferatlon  of  categorical  programs  may 
seem  ludicrous,  but  they  are  very  real  to 
State  and  local  officials.  One  employee  of  a 
State  department  of  education  received  17 
checks  each  payday,  because  his  time  was 
apportioned  among  17  Federally-funded  pro- 
grams. Monitoring  procedures  to  assure  that 
personnel  and  equipment  charged  to  one 
program  are  not  used  for  other  purposes 
may  mean  that  a  secretary  working  for  one 
program  cannot  use  a  typewriter  purchased 
for  another,  or  that  a  bookkeeping  machine 
purchased  with  categorical  funds  must  re- 
main idle  whUe  other  non-Federal  units  of 
the  same  offices  are  using  hand  ledgers.  At 
both  the  State  and  local  levels,  paperwork 
Involved  In  project  grant  applications  some- 
times re<;u:ts  In  administrative  costs  that 
actually  exceed  the  amount  of  the  eventual 
grant. 

Existing  programs,  with  their  Imegage  of 
guidelines,  regulatlon.s,  and  reporting  and 
audi'::ie  requirements,  rarely  reinforce  each 
other.  It  is  difficult  to  write  guidelines  for 
a  single  program  which  are  uniformly  ap- 
propriate for  19,000  school  districts— to  say 
nothing  of  33  separate  .sets  of  guidelines. 
Various  Federal  programs  in  a  single  city 
operate  In  relative  isolation  and  seldom  con- 
centrate on  the  areas  where  the  needs  are 
greatest  Nothing  In  the  laws  encourages  ef- 
fective linkage  of  the  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams with  the  research  and  development 
efforts   fostered    in   separate   legislation. 

At   the  Federal   level,  the  proliferation  of 
categorical  programs  also  brings  manv  prob- 
lems. The  paperwork  generated  at  the  local 
and  state  level  flows  Into  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation,  where  a  great  deal   of   mar^power   is 
assigned    to   reviewing   reports,   records,   and 
plans.    This    expenditure    of    man-hours    is 
largely  wasted,  for  several   reasons.   Most  of 
the  work   is  essentially   sterile — a   matter  cf 
checking  to  see  that  all  Is  in  order,  a  bureau- 
cratic function  which  the  laws  require,  but 
which  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  content 
of  the  paper,  aside  from  routing  it  from  desk 
to   desk   and   contributing   to   a   cumulative 
delay  In  processing  Instead  of  supplvlng  data 
that  could  be  used  to  evaluate  and  Improve 
a  State's  performance,  these  documents  fre- 
quently amount   to  a  pedestrian  collection 
of  routine  program  descriptions,  assurances 
that    Federal    requirements    are    being    met, 
and  voluminous  statistics  of  doubtful  worth! 
The  time  required   to  shuffle   them   reduces 
the  amount   of  time  and   manpower   which 
the  Office  of  Education  might  otherwi.ce  de- 
vote  to   worthwhile   technical    assistance   to 
States  and  local   educational   agencies — Just 
as  the  time  preparing  them  reduces  the  ca- 
pacity  of   State   officials   for   comprehensive 
planning    or    productive    work     with     local 
school    authorities    to    improve    educational 
programs. 


I  woiild  like  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
criticizing  individual  categorical  programs. 
The  bulk  of  them  have  been  notably  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  their  original  purpose 
of  stimulating  new  efforts  to  meet  special 
educational  needs.  I  assume  that  there  will 
always  be  a  need  for  some  categorical  pro- 
grams: there  will  always  be  areas  where  sup- 
port is  deemed  in  the  national  Interest,  and 
new  areas  of  need  are  constantly  emerging 
which  require  special  stimulation.  Once  spe- 
cial needs  have  been  recognized,  however. 
they  should  be  replaced  by  broader  forms  of 
Federal  aid.  Once  areas  of  particular  nation- 
al interest  have  been  established  in  law. 
States  and  localities  should  be  encouraged 
to  find  their  own  means  of  achieving  nation- 
al objectives  Instead  of  being  circumscribed 
by  detailed  regulations  which  assume  that 
Washington  knows  best  how  to  deal  with 
problems  which  differ  in  degree  and  inten- 
sity from  State  to  State,  district  to  district, 
and  from  school  to  school. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  existing  programs 
do  not  add  up  to  a  coherent  Federal  policy. 
Their  continued  expansion,  across  the  board, 
cannot  accomplish  needed  reforms.  Pouring 
more  money  Into  the  same  narrow  categories 
win  not  solve  our  educational  problems;  will 
not  make  more  effective  use  of  Federal  funds; 
will  not  do  anythmg  to  correct  Inequities 
that  glaringly  exist  in  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  funds;  will  not  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental fiscal  crisis  of  the  schools.  Full  fund- 
ing, taken  to  its  Illogical  conclusion,  wlU  only 
multiply  existing  problems  of  accounting,  re- 
porting, and  administering  the  various  cate- 
gorical programs,  and  further  distort  our  edu- 
cational priorities. 

A  more  rational  structure  for  distribution 
of  existing  Federal  funds  Is  essential  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  additional  support. 

That  Is  why  President  Nixon  has  proposed 
Education  Revenue  Sharing.  After  13  years  of 
growth  in  the  number,  complexity,  and  rigid- 
ity of  categorical  Federal  aid,  this  Adminls- 
:ration  is  saying  that  it  is  time  to  reverse  the 
trend.  It  Is  time  to  reduce  the  number  of 
categories,  regulations,  and  guidelines;  time 
to  broaden  and  consolidate  existing  pro- 
grams, foster  comprehensive  planning  to  use 
Federal  funds  more  effectively,  and  place 
greater  responslbUlty  on  the  States  and  local 
districts  to  deal  with  their  educational  prob- 
lems m  ways  which  seem  best  to  them  in  the 
light  of  their  own  priorities. 

Education  Revenue  Sharing  would  sub- 
stitute for  33  existing  formula  grants  a  sin- 
gle program  which  would  automatically  dis- 
tribute funds  to  the  States  according  to  a 
statutory  formula  based  on  the  total  school- 
age  population,  the  number  of  students  from 
low-income  families,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents whose  parents  work  or  live  on  Federal 
property.  As  the  education  community  has 
long  requested,  the  bill  makes  provision  for 
appropriations  one  full  year  In  advance  to 
promote  stability  and  sound  planning  for  use 
of  the  funds. 

Under  the  automatic  formula,  more  than 
half  of  the  funds  would  be  allotted  to  the 
disadvantaged.  These  funds,  and  the  aUot- 
ment  for  Federally-connected  pupUa  whose 
parents  live  on  Federal  property,  would  pass 
directly  through  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  as  a  matter  of  right.  TTie  rest  of  the 
money  would  go  to  the  States  for  distribution 
as  they  see  fit.  Up  to  30  percent  of  funds 
for  vocational  education,  education  of  the 
handicapped.  Federally-connected  children 
living  off  of  Federal  property,  and  supporting 
services  could  be  transferred  to  any  of  the 
other  national  purpose  areas,  M  they  were 
determined  to  be  of  higher  priority.  Such  de- 
terminations would  be  made  through  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  State  plan 
for  use  of  the  Federal  fimds. 

The  State  plan  Is  a  central  featiire  of  Edu- 
cation Revenue  Sharing,  rt  would  not  be  a 
routine  document,  but  would  be  the  product 
of  broad  public  debate  within  the  State,  and 
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the  advice  of  an  advisory  council  r^resenta- 
tlve  of  the  persons  served  by  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  plan  would  be  entirely  the  work 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  there  would  be 
no  requirement  for  submission  to  the  Fed- 
eral govermnent  for  approval.  Likewise,  the 
way  funds  would  be  used  within  each  of  the 
five  national  purpose  areas  would  be  a  mat- 
ter for  determination  within  the  State  (sub- 
ject to  minimal  necessary  Federal  require- 
ments for  auditing  and  other  assurances  that 
the  funds  are  spent  for  the  purposes  author- 
ized). Careful  planning  would  be  facilitated 
because  the  Federal  appropriation  would 
come  In  a  lump  sum,  one  year  In  advance. 
State  and  local  administrative  costs  would 
be  reduced  because  much  of  the  tedious  and 
expensive  grant  application  prooeee  would  be 
eliminated. 

As  I  have  noted,  educators  are  so  pressed 
for  additional  funds  today  that  they  find  it 
hard  to  generate  enthusiasm  for  reforms 
which  do  not  necessarily  provide  Increased 
Federal  aid — even  reforms  as  necessary  as 
Education  Revenue  Sharing.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  realize  the  full  significance  of 
this  proposal  for  American  education,  and  not 
be  misled  by  critical  reactions  to  some  of  the 
specifics  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

One  reaction  has  been  to  dismiss  the  bill 
"because  It  doesn't  have  enough  money  in 
it."  This  criticism  only  indicates  misunder- 
standing, because  there  Isn't  any  money  in 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  in  the  first  place; 
the  bill  authorizes  such  sums  as  Congress 
appropriates.  It  is  true  that  the  President's 
1973  budget  request  for  ERS  calls  for  $3.2 
biUlon,  or  no  more  than  the  sum  total  of 
current  fimdlng  for  the  programs  proposed 
for  consolidation.  We  are  saying  that  we 
would  like  to  spend  these  funds  through  the 
mechanism  of  revenue  sharing.  The  total 
amount  would  in  any  case  be  a  function  of 
the  annual  appropriations  process,  not  the 
authorization  bill. 

Another  reaction  Is  to  ask:  "are  the  States 
capable  of  spending  the  funds  responsibly?" 
This  question  must  be  dismissed  as  sheer 
arrogance  or  rank  hyiXKirisy.  The  States  and 
local  districts  are  currently  spending  93% 
of  all  funds  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  it  Is  ridiculous  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  somehow  unfit  to  spend 
the  7%  put  up  by  the  Federal  government. 
If  we  acknowledge  that  some  States  will 
spend  the  money  more  wisely  than  others, 
we  must  also  ask  how  any  State  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  fully  responsible  as  long  as  Fed- 
eral programs  deny  them  full  responsibility. 

Still  another  reaction  is  that  "present  pro- 
grams would  be  more  effective  If  they  were 
fully  funded,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
need  for  Education  Revenue  Sharing."  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  attractive — and  the  most 
dangerous — argument  against  the  proposal. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  this  viewpoint 
Ignores  the  inequities  and  complexities  of 
existing  categorical  programs.  Pull  funding 
if  achieved,  would  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  Education  Revenue  Sharing,  but  would 
make  it  an  urgent  necessity  to  save  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  system 
from  strangulation  by  Federal  red  tape. 

There  are  other  criticisms  of  the  bill,  but 
they  are  mostly  matters  of  detail:  Issues 
which  should  be  relatively  easy  to  resolve  If 
there  Is  a  determination  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  proposal.  The  specifics  are  not 
set  In  concrete:  they  represent  a  first  at- 
tempt to  embody  an  Important  concept  In 
legislative  language.  We  expect  Congress  to 
amend  and  improve  our  language  sis  it  shapes 
the  final  law,  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  In 
full  cooperation  to  this  end. 

The  details,  at  this  point,  are  not  as  Im- 
portant as  the  concept.  Of  overriding  impor- 
tance Is  the  deteroilnatlon  that  greater  au- 
thority and  responsibility  must  be  placed 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  States  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies.  That  Is  the  essence  of  the 
New  American  Revolution  which  the  Preal- 
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dent  called  for  in  his  1971  State  of  the  Union 
message:  "a  peaceful  revolution  in  which 
power  (is)  turned  back  to  the  people — in 
which  government  at  all  levels  (is)  refreshed 
and  renewed,  and  made  truly  responsive." 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  BUSING 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    rLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  result  of  the  March  14  Florida  pri- 
mary election,  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  question  as  to  how  the  people  of 
Florida  feel  on  the  critical  question  in- 
volving the  education  of  our  children. 
The  people  of  Florida  spoke  out  against 
forced  busing  by  a  3-to-l  majority;  the 
vote  was  1,104,700  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  busing,  and 
387,073  against.  On  the  issue  of  equal 
educational  opportunities,  the  vote  was 
nearly  4  to  1  in  favor,  1,066,123  to  290,- 
003,  thus  demonstrating  that  Floridians. 
despite  accusations  by  some,  are  not 
racists. 

Because  people  come  to  Florida  from 
every  State  in  the  Nation  and  their  views 
are  representative  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  these  results  take  on  added  sig- 
nificance. The  people  want  an  end  to 
forced  busing  of  children  and  they  want 
to  preserve  our  neighborhood  schools. 
They  want  equal  educational  opportiml- 
tles  for  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  The  Florida  straw  ballot  proves 
this  conclusively — the  people  are  crying 
out  for  their  leaders  to  act. 

Fortunately,  we  are  finally  making 
some  headway  in  our  flght  to  stop  the 
forced  busing  of  children  to  create  an 
artificial  racial  balance  in  the  class- 
rooms. The  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Emanuel  Cellkr,  fi- 
nally agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bus- 
ing issue.  These  hearings  began  on 
February  28,  and  I  was  one  of  the  first 
witnesses  to  testify. 

The  Congress  repeatedly  has  opposed 
forced  busing  and  affirmed  Its  deter- 
mination to  preserve  neighborhood 
schools.  The  antibusLng  amendment  to 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibited  mas- 
sive busing  to  create  an  artificial  racial 
balance  in  the  schools,  and  the  Congress 
repeatedly  has  prohibited  using  Federal 
funds  for  busing  in  approving  appropria- 
tions to  education. 

More  recently,  on  March  16,  in  his 
schoolbusing  report  to  the  Nation,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reaffirmed  his  strong  stand 
against  massive  forced  busing  and  for 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all. 
The  President  has  now  sent  to  Congress 
two  bills  regarding  this  problem,  one  of 
which  calls  for  a  moratorium  on  all  new 
or  additional  busing  orders  and  the  other 
providing  for  a  new  program  of  special 
compensatory  education. 

In  his  message  to  the  Nation,  Mr. 
Nixon  also  stated  that  some  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  have  ordered  busing  far  in 
excess  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
required,  and  he  said  he  was  calling  on 
the  Justice  Department  to  examine  some 
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of  these  cases.  In  my  opinion,  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  done  just  that  in  my 
own  congressional  district  In  Pinellas 
County  by  mandating  busing  far  beyond 
that  required  by  the  Supreme  Court  "and, 
thus,  creating  a  severe  hardship  on  many 
children  and  parents.  For  this  reason  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President,  urging 
that  the  Pinellas  County  case  be  one  of 
the  first  set  for  Investigation  bv  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  The  text  of'  mv  tele- 
gram follows: 

The  people  of  America  applaud  your  strong 
stand— as  outhned  in  your  special  televi- 
sion address  last  night— against  massive 
forced  busing  and  for  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all.  All  children,  regardless 
of  race  or  religion,  should  be  afforded  the 
best  possible  education.  I  fullv  agree  that  we 
must  continue  efforts  toward  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  preserve  the  right  o' 
children  to  attend  their  neighborhood  school 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  religion  or  sex 

While  this  is,  as  you  pointed  out  a  time- 
consuming  process,  I  believe  It  is  the  only 
truly  effective  way  to  preserve  our  neighbor- 
hood schools.  Some  Federal  courts  have  con- 
sistently ignored  the  mandates  of  Congress 
against  forced  busing  to  create  an  artificial 
racial  balance  In  the  schools. 

Fully  Justified  is  your  decision  ordering 
the  Justice  Department  to  examine  some  of 
the  busing  plans  mandated  by  the  courts  as 
going  far  beyond  requirements  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  would  respectfullv  urge 
that  one  of  the  first  cases  investigated  be 
in  Pinellas  County,  Florida,  in  the  8th  Con- 
gressional District,  where,  in  mv  opinion  a 
grossly  excessive  busing  plan  far  exceeds  even 
the  requirements  set  by  the  Supreme  Court 
This  court  ordered  plan  has  created  a  severe 
hardship  for  many  children  and  parents  and 
caused  serious  disruption  in  the  communltv, 
C.  W.  Bill  YottNc, 
Member  of  Congresf 

If  the  people  want  neighborhood 
schools.  If  the  Congress  wants  neighbor- 
hood schools,  and  if  the  executive  branch 
wants  neighborhood  schools,  where  then 
IS  the  problem?  The  problem  is  withun 
our  Federal  courts.  Elected  bv  no  one 
some  Federal  judges  act  as  laws  unto 
themselves  and,  under  our  svstem  thev 
are  not  answerable  to  the  people  for"  their 
performance.  ObMously.  something  must 
\  J  done  to  reinforce  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  Now  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  act.  As  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  we  must  take  the 
operation  of  our  schools  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  judges  and  return  the  classrooms 
to  our  teachers.  Our  classrooms  must  be 
preserved  for  education— not  social  ex- 
perimentation. 


TV  VIEWS  FAVOR  NATO  TROOP 
WITHDRAWALS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  appear  on  '"The 
Advocates"  television  program  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  American  troop  with- 
drawals from  NATO.  I  supported  the 
position  that  the  United  States  should 
reduce  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in 
Europe. 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  viewers  shared  my  \iew. 
Of  a  total  of  2.657  views  who  mailed  bal- 
lots to  "The  Advocates."  2.116  or  80  per- 
cent voted  in  favor  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  American  troops  in  Europe. 

Since  I  am  sure  that  this  is  arnatter 
of  interest  for  my  colleasrues.  I  arn^sert- 
ing  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  S^atec 
by-State  breakdown  of  the  vot^s  cast : 
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FAA  UNCERTAINTY  CAUSING 
ECONOMIC  DAMAGE 


March  21,  1972 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

F     NfA     JERiLV 

I-V  THE  HOl.~E   I  iF  fitPFJK.-K.N'TATi;  E^ 

Tuesday.  March  21.  1972 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  once 
again  the  2.700  or  so  Federal  employees 
at  the  National  Aviation  Facilities  Ex- 
perimental Center— NAFEC— have  been 
thrust  by  circumstances  under  another 
cloud  of  uncertainty 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
under  which  most  of  them  are  employed 
near  Atlantic  City  in  my  congressional 
district,  recently  announced  a  reduction 
in  force — RIF. 

The  intention  of  the  RIF  is  so  that 
the  FAA  can  fulfill  iis  obligation  to  meet 
the  President's  directive  to  ail  Federal 
agencies  to  reduce  employment. 

Certainly  I,  .support  the  President  fully 
in  his  overall  efforts  to  attempt  to  re- 
duce bureaucracy  where  it  e.xists.  but 
that  worthy  goal  became  garbled  some- 
how in  the  translation. 

On  January  21.  1972,  the  FAA  an- 
nounced Its  intention  to  implement  re- 
duction-in-force  procedures  prior  to 
June  30.  1972.  Followmg  is  the  text  of  the 
brief  announcement,  over  signature  of 
Assistant  F.'\A  Administrator  Kenneth 
Smith: 

Federal  agencies  are  supporting  the  Presi- 
dettt's  economic  program  by  reducing  em- 
ployment by  30  June  1972.  The  FAA  Is  min- 
imizing the  Im.pact  of  the  reduction  through 
ar.  employment  freeze,  curtailing  hiring  to 
replace  attrition,  and  by  liberalizing  the  op- 
portunity for  retirement 

Irrespective  of  the  actions  that  we  have 
taken  to  date,  it  now  appears  certain  that 
•ve  will  need  to  conduct  a  Reduction-In- 
Porce  of  4  to  5  percent  because  of  attrition 
fall-off  an.d  other  factors  .At  this  point  In 
time,  we  are  flnalizii-.g  our  plans  to  conduct 
a  RIF  and  a-s  these  plans  are  flnalized,  we 
will  keep  you  advised  of  all  developments. 
Generally,  we  do  not  anticipate  a  need  to 
conduct  a  RIF  of  employees  in  the  agencies' 
field  facilities  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  major  Impact  from  the  RIF  will  affect 
regional  headquarters.  Washington,  Aeronau- 
tical Center,  and  National  Aviation  Facili- 
ties E.i^perimentai  Cen'er  N.AFEC  i  employ- 
ees. 


That  was  2  months  ago,  Mr.  Speaker 
And.  frankly.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
much  more  about  the  threatened  RIP 
despite  repeated  and  regular  inquiries  to 
the  FAA  on  behalf  of  several  constit- 
uents. 

Result  of  the  uncertainty  has  been 
severe  economic  damage  to  the  Greater 
Atlantic  City  area.  NAPEC  employees, 
I  am  told,  are  holding  off  buying  that 
new  car.  investing  in  the  addition  to 
the  house,  or  making  other  commit- 
ments. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  job 
efficiency  and  performance  has  to  be  hurt 
by  a  general  employee  fear  of  being  laid 
off. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  written 
to  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe  to  ask  that  the  so-called  reduction 
in  force  be  either  called  ofT  or  executed 
promptly.  This  is  a  case  where,  clearly. 
the  threat  is  more  harmful  than  the 
deed. 

I  oppose  and  feel  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  the  PAA  to  conduct  a  RIF 
just  for  the  sake  of  meeting  a  quota. 
Employees  are  people,  not  numbers.  In- 
stead, a  hiring  freeze  and  liberalization 
of  retirement  opportunities  are  the  ways 
reduced  employment  can  be  achieved 
fairly,  as  necessary. 

The  current  approach  is  counterpro- 
ductive and  should  be  abandoned  imme- 
diatelv. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks;  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
'How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


